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The  Senate  met  ai  i:  r^oon.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  tlu>  }':e^;dein  iiro  tem- 
pore. 

Rev.  Haskell  R  Deal,  inmi.ster,  Kld- 
brooke  Methodist  Churct'..  Washington, 
Of.  offered  the  following   prayer: 

i;tornal  Creator,  our  God  and  Fatlicr. 
■.ve  come  to  Th.ce  in  the  faith  that  Thou 
art  concciT.cd  in  v.hat  we  are  doing,  and 
seeking  to  do  We  invoke  Tliy  blessing 
upon  us  as  Thy  .servants.  Grant  to  us, 
.\e  beseech  Thee,  wisdom  and  courage, 
as  ttie  duties  and  responsibilities  of  these 
troublesome  times  confront  us.  Be  guid- 
ance for  us  as  we  seek  solutions  for  our 
problems   at   liome   and   abroad. 

We  pray  for  our  leaders  \sho  are  gi\ing 
iheir  lives  and  talents,  m  efforts  to  heal 
liie  ills  ot  our  own  Nation  and  the  na- 
tions of  ti'.e  world.  Grant  to  their  efforts 
the  great  blessings  of  iicace.  order,  and 
'.'ood  will  everywh.ere. 

For  our  own  rich  heritage,  which  h.as 
been  glorious  evidence  of  Thy  guidance  m 
uur  past,  we  thank  Thee.  We  pray  that 
we  may  continue  to  trust  and  follow  Thy 
way.  O  Lord.  Reveal  Thy  way  to  us  and 
give  us  the  insight  and  strength  to  walk 
m  it,  for  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


.r.e.il  I'ublic  L:;W  87  734  :aicl  Puoiic  !,:.« 
87-735  which  took  title  to  certain  lands  in 
the  Lower  Brule  and  Crow  Creek  Indian 
i;eservations. 

On  Julv  23.   10G3; 
.S.     18U8.    An    act    for    liie    relief    of    Miis 
\:iKiliu   Screslv: 

.s  ;UJ)  An  act  to  amend  the  Commodity 
l.xchunce  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice  subject  to  t^ 
indMsions  of  such  act:   and 

SJ  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  extending 
::.e  duration  of  copyriuht  protection  in  cer- 
i  nil    c;;st.- 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, July  23,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  there  be  a  brief  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  to 
be  terminated  at  12:15  p.m..  under  the 
order  of  yesterday,  with  statements  made 
therein  not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Witit- 
,'Ut  iib.iection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


\1F.'^:S.AGFS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 

.approval  of  bills  and  joint 

rp:sollttions 

Messages  m  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent )l  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
f.f  his  secretauies,  and  he  announced  that 
th.e  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  .'oir.t  resolutions: 

On   July   21.    19G8 
S.    ll-y.  An   act  lor   the   reiifl   ol    Dcnieira 
Uiiii    Ai.gelo|X)ulos.    and 

.-    ■     Res     137     J  imt    resolution    to   supple- 

CXIV ;  143-  Part    18 


KXECUTIVE   .MESSAGE.^    REFERRED 

.•\s  i:i  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received. 
-ee  the  (nd  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  and  .'oint  lesoiuiion  of  the 
Senate: 

S  2908  .All  ;irl  lo  authorize  the  .Secretary 
.,f  ;he  .Army  !o  quitclaim  certain  real  prop- 
env  in  Muscogee  County.  Ga  ; 

S.  3495  An  act  to  authorize  i^.e  Secretary 
of  the  Armv  to  modify  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  m  the  .State  of  Iowa 
in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  as  a  site 
for  the  construction  of  buildir-gt  or  other 
improvements  lor  ihe  I  -wa  Liiw  Ki.iorcement 
.\cademy:  and 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resoUuion  lo  designate 
'i'.c  National  Center  tor  Biomedical  Commu- 
uica'tions  the  Uster  Hill  National  Center  for 
Biomedical  Communications. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  joint  resolution 
I  S.J.  Res.  181)  to  authorize  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  of  August  4  through 
August  10.  1968.  -Professional  Pliotot;- 
raphy  Week."  with  ar.  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concu;  rer.ce  o!  th.e 
Senate. 

The  message  fuither  announced  mat 
"the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
18188 1  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  .hereon,  and  that 
Mr.  BoL.^ND.  Mr.  McF.^ll,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr, 
Mahon,  Mr,  MiNSHALL,  Mr,  Jo^^s,  and 
Mr,  Bow  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


IT.c  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  R  C729.  An  act  to  amend  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act  ol  1950  In  order  to  make 
members  of  the  Reserve  and  National  Ouard 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  for 
periods  of  30  days  or  more  eligible  for  quar- 
ters allowances   and   to   make  allotment.s; 

H,R.  13720.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  requirements 
necessary  to  establish  entitlement  to  in- 
centive pay  for  members  of  submarine  op- 
erational command  staffs  serving  on  sub- 
marines during  underway  operations; 

H.R.  152G8.  -An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  .Army,  Navy, 
.ind  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  cer- 
uun  services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  ol  America 
lor  use  in  the  1969  National  Jamboree,  and 
for   other   purposes; 

H.R,  16254,  -An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
UniU'd  States  Code,  relating  to  the  author- 
ized strengths  and  grades  lor  rertam  medi- 
cal, dental,  veterinary,  medical  service,  and 
biomedical  sciences  officers  o£  the  Armed 
Forces; 

H.R.  17780.  An  act  to  duect  the  Secretary 
ol  Defense  to  i>ay  the  special  pay  authorized 
under  section  310  of  title  37,  United  Suites 
Code,  to  certain  members  ol  ihe  uniformed 
services   held   captive   in   North   Korea: 

H.R  18146.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity 
affecting  officers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and 
Civil  Engineer  Corps  of   the  Navy; 

H.J.  Res.  1299.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the 
week  including  September  15  and  16  as 
■  National  Hispanic   Hent.iee  Week    :    and 

H  J.  Res.  1404.  Jo.nt  resolo.l.on  ..ulhon.'- 
iiig  and  requesting  the  President  w  proclaim 
the  week  of  November  17  through  23.  1968. 
as   'National   Faniiiy    Healih    Week." 


ENROLLED   BILLS   .-IGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the- Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  Piesident: 

S,  G.  .'^n  act  to  authorue  '.i.c  Secret;iry  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit,  James 
division.  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South 
Dakota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S,  1532  An  act  to  require  that  contracts 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
public  building  or  pubUc  works  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  per- 
formance bond  protecting  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  by  an  additional  bond  for  the 
protection  of  persons  furnishing  niatenal 
and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S,3456,  An  act  to  provide  that  U.e  prose- 
cution of  the  offenses  of  disorderly  conduct 
and  lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  acus  shall  be 
conducted  in  the  name  of  and  f  r  the  beneht 
of  the  Distri"-.  of  Columbia: 

H,R,  25.  ."in  act   '.o  authorize  t;.e  .Secrc.iry 
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i.f  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  vilh  the 
Statue  to  conduct  an  Inventory  and  study 
of  ine  Nations  e»tviarle«  tnd  Uielr  natural 
resourcea.  and  for  other  purpoee«; 

H  R  10673  An  act  to  amend  title  III  oi 
the  PHclcers  ind  Stockyards  Act,  1921.  a« 
iimended,   and 

H  R  18065  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Porel(jn 
Service  Building*  Act.  1926  to  authorize  ad- 
dlliunal  .ipproprlations 


HOUSE  BILLS   HEP^ERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  lead 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated; 

H  R  6729  An  act  to  amend  the  DependenU 
A.s^istance  Act  of  1950  m  order  to  make 
members  of  the  Reserve  and  NaUonal  Ouard 
ordered  to  active  duty  for  training  for  pe- 
riods of  thirty  davi  or  more  eligible  for  quar- 
ters iillowances  and  to  make  allotments. 

HR  13720  An  act  to  amend  title  37. 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  requirements 
necessary  to  establish  entitlement  to  incen- 
tive pav  lor  members  of  submarine  opera- 
tional to'mmand  staffs  serving  on  submarines 
(lurlng'iTfider*ay  operations: 

HR  15268  An  act  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
ret iry  of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy. 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  provide  certain 
services  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use 
in  the  1969  Nation.ii  Jamboree,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR  16254  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  .suates  Code.  relaUng  to  the  author- 
ised strengths  and  grades  for  certain  medical, 
deiita;.  veterinary,  medical  sen-Ice  and  bio- 
medical sciences  officers  of  the  armed  forces: 
H  R  17780  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
,.f  Delense  to  pay  the  5pec1.1l  pay  authorized 
under  section  310  of  title  37  Unitetl  Stales 
Code,  to  certain  members  of  the  uniforme<l 
services  held  captive  m  North  Korea;  and 

HR  18146  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  correct  an  inequity 
affecung  ofBcers  of  the  Supply  Corps  and 
CivU  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy;  to  the 
Committee  'n  Armed  Services 

HJ  Res  .299  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
Including  .'-eptember  15  and  16  ,is  NaUonal 
Hispanic   Heritage   Week    ,    and 

H  J  Res  1404  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesung  -tie  President  to  proclaim  the 
week    i.f    November    17    through    23,    196B,   as 

•National  Family  Health  Week':  10(  the  Com- 
mittee''n  the  Judiciary  ^ 


Report    <.f    Obant^s    ti>    NoNP«orrr    iNsrrrt'- 

n<.NS     AND     OS0ANI/.AT1ONS     KOH     SCTENTIFIC 

Research   PBCxiRAMs 

\  letter  from  the  Deputy  A.isistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for  the 
Department  covenng  granu  made  during  the 
calendar  vear  1967  to  nonprofit  Institution* 
and  organizations  f.r  support  of  scientific 
research  programs  (With  an  accompanying 
report  1;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
O}.^  rations. 


EXECUTIVF.  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  ■■r  Orrice  or  Civil  Defense 
A  '.etier  from  the  Director.  OfBce  <>f  Civil 
Delense    reporting   pursuant  in  I.iw    ■  "  prop- 
erty  acquL^itlons  uf  emergency    supplies   and 
equipment    fcr    the    quarter    >i.iled    June    30. 
1968.    to  'he  Committee   wn    Armed   Services 
rejh)Rt    or    SmLEC-nvE     service    System 
A  letter  from   the  Director.  Selective  Serv- 
ice   System,    transair-ting.    pursuant    to    law. 
their  hrst  semiannual  report,  covering  nper- 
.itions  of   selective  service  during   the  pen.xl 
from  July  1     !V67  to  December  31,  1967   iwith 
an  accuinpauying  report  1 :  to  the  Committee 
f)n  Armed  Services 
RETCRT     or     Foreign     Claims     SETn.rMfNT 

COMMISSION     OF     THE    UNITED    STAltS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairniiii  P^ireign  ftlalms 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  Spates, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law  -he  nrsA  .in- 
nual  report  of  Us  actlMties  for  the  peruxl 
ended  December  31  1967  .with  an  .iccom- 
panying  report),  to  'tie  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc  .  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presenUd.  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By    the    PRESIDENT   pro   tempore: 
A    (ouit    resolution    of    the    Legislature    of 
the   Stale   of   Callfornl*;    to   the   Committee 
on  Commerce 

•S  J  Res  9 
•Joint  resolution  relative  U)  the  operation 
ol  foreign  domiciled  carriers  in  California 
■Whereas  Congress  has  delegated  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  through 
I'art  II  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  the 
Frtswer  and  authority  to  regtilate  transporta- 
tion by  motor  carriers  in  foreign  commerce, 
and 

Whereas  Motor  carriers  domiciled  m  Mex- 
ico are  presently  performing  transportauon 
service  in  fdkelgn  commerce  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
State  "f  California  bv  transporting  goods 
between  Caliiornia  and  Mexico,  and 

•  Whereas  Such  motor  earners  .  peratmg 
in  toreign  commerce  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  Slates  have  (ailed  to 
complv  with  the  requirements  ol  Part  11  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  rules 
and  regulauons  promulgated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comnussion  pursuant 
thereto;  and 

•Whereas.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  not  required  such  motor  carriers 
to  operate  aciording  to  such  laws  and  regula- 
tions   and 

•  Whereas  such  earners  continue  10  operate 
outside  the  Mope  of  applicable  federal  law 
and  regu.auon    now   therelore   be  it 

■  RenUitd  ^v  tnr  St-natf  and  .Af.scmbfv  <>/ 
the  State  ot  Caluomia.  jointly  That  'he  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  [•alifornia  respectiully 
memoriaUzes  the  Ci  ngress  of  the  Uiuied 
States  to  direct  the  Interhiate  Commerce 
Commission  to  restrain  the  illegal  operation 
of  foreign  domiciled  moUT  carriers  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  Slates 
ana  the  State  •.!  California:  and  be  it  !ur- 
ther 

■Resolved  That  the  Secretary  ot  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  lopies  I'f  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  >4  the  United 
SUKs,  to  the  members  of  the  Interstate 
commerce  Commission  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  ol  Iiepreseniatr.es  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  ironi  Caliiornia  in 
the  Cont'ress  ot  the  United  stjiles   ' 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  suite  of  Louisiana,  to  me  Coniniitlee 
in  F'lnaiuc 

H    Con     Res    31 

Concurrent  resolution  to  memorialize  Con- 

^•ress  with  respect  to  amendments  to  pro- 

vi.-ioii.s  ol   the  -social  .secuntv   law  relating 

lo    determining    the    need    ot    rei^^ipieiits    ot 

old  age  benehts  from  the  states 

Whereas.    Congress    recently    pr<.Mded    lor 

an    increase   in    social    .-security    benetiUs   ,ind, 

beginning    m    1968     persons    receiving    .socuU 

security     t^netits     Irom     the     United     suites 

Oovernment   under   the   lederal  old-age,  .-ur- 

viNors    .ind  disability  insurance  benetits  I.iws 

r.egaii  t<i  receive  this  increase  in  the  nioiillily 

pAvriieiits    ;ind 

Whereas     the    aure.u.e    in    s<x  inl    security 
benehU.    w»»    enacted    by    the    United    suites 


Congress  In  recognition  of  the  rapid  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  index  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  SUtes.  and 

•Whereas  in  this  sute  many  persons  over 
sixty-five  vears  of  age  are  receiving  Old  Age 
Assistance  Benefit*,  and  In  most  cases  the 
total  amount  of  social  security  benefits  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Oovernment 
plus  the  Old  Age  Assistance  benefits  paid  to 
persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  is  not 
■idequate  to  meet  the  greatly  increasing  ex- 
penses incurred  for  day-to-day  living  neces- 
sities and  .  -  J  , 
Whereas,  under  the  provisions  of  federal 
old-age  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
benefits  laws  the  various  states.  In  deter- 
mining the  need  of  recipients  of  old  age 
assistance  benefits,  are  permitted  to  disre- 
gard not  in  excess  of  seven  dollars  and  hftv 
cent*  of  anv  Income,  Including  s<x-ial  security 
income  of  a  recipient,  and  in  addition  the 
state  may  disregard  from  earned  income  the 
first  twenty  dollars  of  eighty  dollars  i^er 
month,  plus  one-half  of  the  remainder 
thereof,  and 

■Whereas,  bv  placing  this  restriction  upon 
the  sutes  In  determining  the  amount  of  Old 
Age  Assistance  benelits  recipients  may  re- 
ceive many  persons  over  sixtv-nve  ye.irs  of 
age  who  have  no  s\ibst«ntlal  income  and 
who  depend  upon  the  benefits  received  from 
social  securllv  pavments  and  old  age  iissist- 
ance  benefit*  to  pay  for  their  basic  net-ds 
of  life,  have  found  themselves  In  necessitous 
circumstances,  and 

■Whereas,  it  was  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  federal  old-age  survivors  and  disability 
insurance  beneftr*  laws  that  these  benefits 
assist  persons  in  meeting  their  ordinarv  fx- 
penses  after  they  have  reached  retirement 
;ige    and 

Whereas,  the  members  of  the  I^ulslana 
Legislature  now  have  under  consideration  a 
bill  to  require  that  the  Loulsuina  St.itc  De- 
partment of  Welfare  i:icre:ise  the  ;imount  of 
any  incorne  which  may  be  disregarded  in  de- 
termining tl.e  iiinouBt  ..I  need  lor  recipients 
of  Old  Age  benehts  to  the  maximum  amount 
now  permitted  bv  the  federal  law.  which  Is 
onlv  the  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  now 
permitted  under  federal  law 

Now  therelore  be  it  resolved  bv  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of 
Louisiana,  the  Senate  thereof  concurring, 
that  the  members  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress are  hereby  strongly  urged  and  requested 
to  consider  legislation  which  would  .miend 
the  social  security  laws  so  as  to  permit  nnd 
require  all  states,  in  determining  the  need  of 
lid  age  recipients,  to  disregard  from  Income 
not  only  the  i.mount  t(  the  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  which  became  elTective  m 
1968  but  also  anv  <'thpr  increase  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  which  they  may  receive  in  the 

liiture 

Be  It  Further  Res<il\r(l  'hat  the  (  If-rk  ol 
the  Louisiana  House  of  Representatives  shall 
transmit  copies  <if  this  Resolution  without 
delay  to  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  dele- 
cBllon  in  both  houses  .^t  the  United  States 
Ouigress  and  to  the  presiding  officer  <•!  each 
,  f  the  houses  ot  the  Congress. 

■  John    S.   C.^rrett. 
^prakrr  <.f  t>ir  House  of  Representatues 
C    C    Aycock. 
•■/.tcufCMHiit    Goic'tior   and   Prf^ident   0/ 
tlie  Senate 


REPORTS  OK  COMMITTEES 
The   following   reports  of   committees 
wtif  submitted: 

H"    Mr     McCLELLAN.   from   the  roinmittt-e 
i,n  Oovernment  Operations    without   aniend- 

meiit 

S  J416  A  hill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 
IS  .iiiieiided  to  authorize  the  rendering  of 
direct  assisLince  to  and  performance  ot  spe- 
cial .serMces  for  the  Inaugural  Committee 
iRept    No    1450) 

by  Mr    RIBICOFF,  from  the  Ccmmitlee  on 


Government     Operations,     •without     ;imend- 
inent: 

S  3640  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission  to 
study  the  organi/ution,  operation,  and  man- 
agement of  the  executive  branch  ot  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  recommend  cliangcs  neces- 
sary or  de.slruble  in  the  Interest  of  govern- 
mental efflclcncy  and  economy  (Kept  No 
1451  ( 

By  Mr  SPONG.  troni  the  Conimlttee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  aniendnient : 

H  R  9606  An  act  to  exempt  from  luxation 
certain  [jroperty  01  the  National  Society  ol 
the  Colonial  D.imes  ot  America  in  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia    (Rept     No     1452 1 

By  Mr  TYDINGS,  Ironi  tlie  Committee  on 
the  District  ot  Colunibia.  without  aineiid- 
menl ; 

HR.  10213,  An  net  to  amend  the  Lite  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934  (48  Stat,  11251  i  Hept, 
No     14531 

Bv  Mr.  HILL,  from  I'.ie  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an  amend- 
ment 

H  R.  15758  An  net  lo  .mieiid  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  und  im- 
prove the  provisions  rehuing  to  regional 
medical  programs,  to  extend  the  nuthorlza 
tlon  of  grants  for  health  ot  migratory  ugrl- 
cultural  workers,  to  (irovidt  for  specialized 
facilities  for  alcoholics  and  n  ircotic  addicts. 
and  for  other  purposes  (Repl    No.  1454 1 

By  Mr  MONRONEY.  from  he  Committee 
on  Post  Office  .uid  Civil  Service,  with 
•imendments 

HR  15387  An  iicl  tn  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  discipli- 
nary action  against  employees  in  the  postal 
held  service  who  assault  other  employees  in 
such  service  111  the  iierlormaiice  of  official 
duties,  ;ind  tir  ntlier  purpose;.  iRept,  No, 
14.551 


By  Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

Edward  C.  Sylvester,  Jr  ,  of  Michigan,  vo  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  ol  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

By  Mr  MONRONE"?,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

Tlurt v-three  postmaster  nomlnatlon.s. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1968— REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE  tS.  REPT.  NO.  14561 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
I  report  favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
;hc  bill  'S,  698 1,  to  achieve  the  fullest 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  activi- 
lies  among  the  levels  of  government  in 
order  to  improve  the  operation  of  our 
federal  system  in  an  increasingly  com- 
plex society,  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  prants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to 
provide  for  periodic  congressional  re- 
view of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to  permit 
provision  of  reimbursable  technical  serv- 
ices to  State  and  local  government,  to 
establish  coordinated  intergovernmental 
policy  and  administration  of  develop- 
ment assistance  programs,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition,  use.  and  disposition  of 
land  within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agen- 
cies in  conformity  with  local  government 
proi;rams,  to  establish  a  uniform  reloca- 
tion assistance  policy,  to  establish  a  imi- 
form  land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
leport  will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and  the  re- 
!;ort  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 
The    foUowliig    favorable    reports 
nominations  were  submitted: 


I 


r 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

liiiis  wi'ic  iniioducrd.  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  c(jnscnt.  the 
second  time,  and  relcrred  a.s  follows: 

Bv  Mr,  DOMINICK: 
s  :1874,   A   bill   relating   to   the   a.ssignment 
■  >i   ,1  sole  surviving  son  of  a  family  to  duty 
in    .1    combat    zone:    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when  lie 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  uuder 
.1  separate  heading  I 

By      Mr.    NELSON     (tor    himself    and 
Mr.   Bavh.   Mr    Harris,   Mr    Hartkl, 
Mr,  Church,  Mr.  Mondalf,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.    Macnuson.    Mr.    Metcalf.    Mr. 
Moss.   Mr.  Pell.   Mr.   Randolph.  Mr. 
RimcorF.  Mr.  Wii  liams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  Young  01  Ohio,  ,ind  Mr.  Mt - 
Govern i : 
s,   3875    A  bill   to  establish  a  community 
.self-determinauon  program   to  aid  the  peo- 
ple  ot    urban   and   rural   commiuUties   in  se- 
curing   gainlul    einploymeni.    acl.ieving    the 
ownership   and    control   01    the   resources   ot 
their    community,     expanding     opp<jrtunity. 
stability,  and  self-determination,  and  mak- 
ing    their    maximum    coiilribulion    to    the 
strength    and    well-being   ot    the   Nation;    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Nelson  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
'ler  a  separate  heading.  1 

By   Mr.   PERCY    (lor   hunsell    and   Mr, 
Baker.  Mr.  Hoggs.  Mr,  Brooke.  Mr. 
Case.    Mr.    Fonc,    Mr,    Griffin.    Mr. 
JAvns.    Mr.    Jordan    ol    Idaho,    Mi^, 
KUCHEL,  Mr.   Pearson.  Mr,   Proutt, 
Mr.  ScoTT.  and  Mr,  Tower  1  : 
S,   3876.   A   bill  to  establish   a  community 
belf-determination  program  to  aid  the  peo- 
ple of  urban  and  rural  communities  in  se- 
curing   gainful    employment,    achieving    th. 
ownership   and   control    of    the    resources   of 
their    community,     expanding    opportunity. 
stability,  and  self-determinalion,   and  mak- 
ing   their    maximum    conlnbutiou    to    the 
strength  and   well-being  of   the   Nation:    to 
the  Committee  on  Finance, 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Percy  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading,) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  3877.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alexandres 
Marlls:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr,    HARTKE: 
S.  3878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of   1937  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement  Tax   Act   so  as   to   provide   certain 
exemptions  from  provisions  of  such  acts  re- 
lating   to    supplemental    annuities:    to    the 
■^mmlttee  on  Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hartkf.  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading, ) 


Of 


S.  3874— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
RELATING  TO  THE  ASSIGNMENT 
OF  A  SOLE  SURVIVING  SON  OF  A 
FAMILY  TO  DUTY  IN  A  COMBAT 
ZONE 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  sole  surviving  son  clause 
to  the  last  remaining  son  in  a  family 
that  has  incurred  the  loss  of  one  of  more 
of  its  members  as  a  direct  consequence  of 


the  hazards  incident  to  service  In  a  com- 
bat zone  as  a  civilian  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Federal  Goveimncnt, 

We  now  offer  this  protection  to  lani- 
lie.s  who  have  lost  members  while  .serv- 
ing with  the  military  service:  however. 
we  have  continued  to  lenoie  the  fact 
there  aie  thousand.s  ol  civilian.  Govern- 
ment employees  servine  m  a  combat  /one 
who  are  m  as  t:rcat  a  cancer  The  .At'ency 
for  International  Development  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  AID  employees,  workmu 
hand-in-hf.nd  with  our  military  lorces 
in  many  instances,  provide  health,  ed- 
ucational and  comnwnity  action  services 
to  the  South  Vietnamese,  Yet,  if  an  AID 
employee  is  killed  while  servinc  his  coun- 
try m  Vietnam,  his  family  is  offered  no 
security  from  liavmp  its  sole  .surviving 
son  a,ssign'ed  to  Vietnam, 

I  tiiink  it  IS  imperative  this  inequity 
be  corrocted,  m  the  face  ol  what  seems 
to  be  a  protracted  involvement  in  South- 
east Asia,  As  long  as  the  area  is  des- 
ignated a  conflict  area  b.v.^the  President, 
as  it  is  now.  our  civilian  employees  should 
be  accorded  the  same  recognition  .i.s  o'ur 
military, 

Mr.  President,  we  insure  that  no  one 
family  carries  too  mucii  of  the  military 
sacrifice  for  our  Nation:  we  should  in- 
sure that  no  one  family  carries  more  of 
the  burden  simply  because  its  members 
are  used  by  our  Government  in  a  cinlian 
capacity, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thai  my  proposed  bill  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  'S,  3874 1  relating  to  the  as- 
signment of  a  sole  surviving  son  of  a 
family  to  du'.y  in  a  combat  zone,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Dominick,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s,  3874 

Be  u  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  }lou:,c  of 
Representatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 53.  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  1- 
amended  by  adding  ai  the  end  thcreol  a  new 
section  as  follows- 

"5  1041,  Llmiialion  oil  assignmeiui,  t,i  com- 
bat zones 
Except  during  a  period  of  war  or  a  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  the  Congress 
after  the  date  of  enactment  ol  this  section, 
no  member  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  the  sole 
surviving  son  of  a  family  shall  be  assigned  to 
duty  in  a  combat  zone,  unless  such  member 
voltinteers  for  such  duty,  if  the  lather  or 
mother  or  one  or  more  brothers  or  sisters  01 
such  member  (li  were  killed  in  action  or 
died  m  line  of  duly  while  serving  in  the 
armed  forces,  or  subsequently  died  as  the  re- 
sult of  injuries  received  or  disease  incurred 
during  such  service,  or  (2i  were  killed  as  the 
result  ol  hostile  action  while  serving  in  •■ 
combat  zone  as  a  ci^villan  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  Statd^or  subsequently  diea 
as  the  result  ot  Injiih^s  received  or  disease 
incurred  diwmg  such  service.  As  used  In  th;^ 
section  the  term  combat  zone'  means  any 
^ea  which  the  President  by  Executive  Order 
designates  as  a  combat  zone  for  ;jurposes  01 
section  112  01  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  o: 
1954. •■ 

Sec,  2  The  table  of  sectloiiB  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  53  of  title  10,  United  States 
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Code.    U    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
Uiereof  the  following 

•  1041    Limitation  on  wwlgnmenta  to  combat 
rone«  ■' 


S  3875— INTRODUmON  OP  BILI^ 
COMMUmXY  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION   ACT 


Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  am  iii- 
IroducUiK.  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Si-nalors  Harri.s.  Hart.  Macnuson.  Met- 

CALF.     MONDALE,     MOSS.     Prt.L.     RANDOLPH. 

RiBicorr.  Williams  of  Nfw  Jersey. 
Young  of  Ohio,  and  McGovern.  the  Com- 
munity Self-Determination  Act  of  1968 
This  act  contains  the  hope  of  enormous 
benefits  for  the  poor  of  this  Nation  It 
can  become  a  catalyst  to  draw  all  of  so- 
ciety into  the  efTort  to  eradicate  poverty 
In  the  United  SUtes.  Those  of  us  spon- 
soring this  measure  consider  it  a  creative 
.self-help  proposal  which  brings  jobs  to 
areas  where  they  are  needed,  both  rural 
and  uiban— and.  equally  important, 
control  and  operation  of  the  program  are 
at  the  local  level  v.\  the  liarids  of  local 
people 

To  be  sure,  there  vkill  b*:*  problems,  but 
the  criticisms  of  this  concept  that  have 
been  offered  in  the  past  simply  do  not 
hold  up. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  poor  are 
unable  to  mobilize  themselves  lor  any 
massive  .-*lf-improvcmcnt  effort.  This  is 
not  true  In  the  countryside,  the  over- 
whelming success  of  the  REA  program 
shows  what  rural  residents  can  achie\e 
once  s;iven  the  chance.  In  numerous 
cities  throughout  the  country  .self-help 
projects  have  mvolved  local  citizens  in 
constructive  action  The  Community 
Self-Detei-mination  Act  would  provide 
the  mechanism  for  the  active  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  in  their  own  develop- 
ment. 

It  has  been  said  that  private  business 
In  this  country  will  not  assume  the  rislts 
of  investing  in  poor  areas.  This  is  not 
true  EfTorts  by  private  enterprises  in 
Rochester.  NY..  Washington.  DC.  and 
many  other  cities  show  that  business 
wishes  to  play  a  constructive  role.  This 
act  would  provide  the  incenUve  for  the 
private  sector  to  participate  in  the  anti- 
poverty  effort  without  being  asked  to 
take  unreasonable  risks 

It  has  also  been  said  that  it  is  fuule 
even  to  think  of  proposing  bold  new  leg- 
islation In  Congress,  for  no  measure 
could  get  the  necessary  suppxjrt  One  of 
the  remarkable  things  about  this  pro- 
posal Is  the  broad  bipartisan  .<;upport  it 
has  received  both  within  and  outside  the 
Congress  from  people  of  all  walks  of  life 
representing  all  shades  of  political 
opmlon. 

In  conclusion.  I  urge  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  all  concerned  citizens  in 
this  country  to  respond  positively  to  the 
Community  Self-DeterminaUon  Act.  It 
Is  a  measure  of  enormous  worth  which 
deserves  to  become  an  operating  program 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  prmted  in 
the  Record: 

A  joint  statement  by  myself,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr  PtrcyI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York   'Mr    JavitsI.  and 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Har- 
ris 1  on  the  bill. 

An  article  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  21.  1968.  entitled  'Negroes 
To  Set  Up  Company  UpsUte  " 

A  mak-azlne  article  entitled  '  Coopera- 
tive Communities  North  and  South  A 
Ftesponse  to  Poverty."  written  by  Arthur 

Tobier  .   , 

There  beau-  no  objection,  the  matenai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

J, .INT  STATTMrNT   tY    StVATOILS  NFISON      VTUCy 

jAvns  »N0  Harris  cn  C-.MMi-NnY  Sti.r- 
DrTERMlNATioN  .\CT  mF  1968  JULY  ..i4  1968 
It  ;.s  .ipparent  that  tlie  United  States  Is 
ronfronted  with  pover'y  on  .1  mas.Mve  s.-ale 
iw  contuuied  exiitence.  m  tins  the  nio-st  af- 
fluent nation  on  earth.  make«  n  mckery  of 
our  highest  uleaL'  We  u.sed  to  refer  to  '■pock- 
et.s'  -f  t>overtv,  h<.*e%er.  11  Is  now  clear  that 
•he  meuiphor  Is  l^>o  limited  For  povert:.'  cl..e.s 
,uH  dimply  .^rcur  m  pockets,  it  devast.ites 
huge  segments  of  our  ciUeB  and  cripples  v.vsl 
rtreiis  of  our  countryside  We  can  no  longer 
afford  t<.)  think  only  in  t^rm.s  of  prosperou.i 
America,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  sub- 
merged .\mertca  h-vs  dimensions  that  we  are 
,  !ilv  now  beginning  to  reall/.e 

The  past  and  present  efforts  of  Rovernment. 
buslneas  and  charitable  m.stitutlons  have  had 
significant  effei't«  in  certain  :,«;allties.  but 
they  have  not  diminished  the  crl.-'ts  propor- 
tion* of  the  problem  a-s  a  whule  Clearlv  our 
response  to  poverty  h.is  been  inadequate  not 
onlV  'h  scale  but  al.so  often  In  direction. 
We  feel  that  a  new  approach  i.s  needed 
Such  an  approach  miLst  uvke  into  account  a 
:. umber  of  basic  facts 

Poverty  stncken  people  do  not  wl.sh  to  be 
cuinea  pigs,  being  consUntly  probed  and 
tested  but  without  ever  finding  their  trapped 
condition  altered  Like  everyone  else  they 
want  the  chance  to  influence  their  own  de.s- 
t.nieo-  to  be  participants  in  the  effort  of 
building  a  more  prosperous  America. 

Poverty  is  not  an  isolated  phenomenon 
-.hat  can  simply  be  cured  from  spot  to  spot 
It  Uoe«  UtUe  good  to  r.U.se  employment  and 
standards  of  hvlng  in  the  ci Ilea  If  new  P.oods 
.  f  migrant*  pour  in  from  an  economically 
devastated  countryside.  For  an  anU-poverty 
effort  to  be  successful.  11  must  be  compre- 
hensive It  must  affect  all  «cup»tlonal  and 
ethnic  groups  in  all  areas  of  the  country 
\t  the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that 
everv  area  has  its  own  unique  problems.  A 
soiuuon  in  St  Ix>uls  might  be  a  disaster  ui 
Detroit.  If  applied  rigidly  and  insensitively 
The  approach  that  we  are  espousing  this 
morning  solves  thU  problem  by  leaving  de- 
laious  on  specific  problems  to  people  who 
h  •  in.  aJid  lutmialely  know,  the  areas 
Involved 

Finally,  it  is  cl«ir  that  we  do  have  the 
resources  to  overcome  this  problem.  The 
quesuon  Is  not  Just  one  of  quanUty.  though 
we  must  not  shrink  from  necesMjy  costs.  It 
is  also  a  quesUon  of  establishing  a  system 
•hat  will  enable  exlsUng  resources  to  be 
made  available  where  they  are  most  needed. 
We  leel  that  we  have  such  a  pUn  in  the 
(■r.nimniitv  Self-Determination  Act.  which 
we  and  other  SenaU.rs  of  both  parties  are 
introducing  today 

This  bill  owes  Its  existence  to  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  nonpartisan  ciuzen  groups  Hie 
Congress  of  R^uial  Kqu^uy  (COR*:)  in  cou- 
'  incllon  with  Mr  Har  Alperovllz  and  Mr 
John  Mcflaughry  while  at  the  Harvard  In- 
sulute  of  Politics,  .md  ilistinKui«.hed  lawyers 
and  busines-sinen  Iroin  many  areas  all 
AorkeU  diligently  U.  produce  a  workable,  ef- 
fective proposal  M.ire  recently  this  plan  has 
.  irned  the  en'huslastlc  support  of  political 
leaders  of  both  phrties 

The  tomn.uiutv  Self-DeK-rmm.iUon  Act 
!s  a  comprehensive  proVK*al  ui  meet  poverty 
*hert;\.er  it  exists.  It  U.  a  protiain  of  busine.ss 


,nd  finance  that  promotes  the  InltlaUve  of 
!,«-al  residents  and  of  the  business  com- 
munity 

Any  poverty  community  would  be  able  10 
,>sUibll.sh  a  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration to  own  and  manage  productive 
■juslness  enterprises  Any  profits  would  be 
used  to  finance  needed  community  K«icial 
ervlces  These  corporations  would  be  certi- 
fied by  a  uaUonal  Board  e.stabllshed  by  the 
Iresld'ent  but  ilecuioiis  would  be  made  by 
ihix-e  with  the  greaM-st  st-ike  In  Uie  project: 
rhe  local  cltlaens  th-'msehes  It  Is  a  complex 
me.i-sure  and  will  tequlre  thorough  hearings 
and  perhaps  some  moditlcaUon  But  citizen 
response  In  early  community  efforU  of  this 
kind  shows  the  practicality  of  the  project. 
Area*  as  diverse  .is  CrawfordviUe.  C.e»)rgia. 
.aid  Rwhester.  New  York,  have  demon- 
strated that  local  residents  are  eager  U)  es- 
t.iblish  community  enterprises. 

But  these  early  efforts  also  .show  Uie  diffi- 
culties of  each  community  acUng  only  on  I'^s 
,wn.     The     Community     .Self-Determination 
Act  would  provide  necessary  help 

One  element  of  assistance  would  be  a  net- 
work   of    Community    Development    Bank.s. 
rhrough   these  new   banks,  the  Community 
Corporauons  would  receive  necessary  invest- 
ment   funds.    .A    new    national    development 
bank,    patterned   on   the   Domestic   Develop- 
ment Bank  which  was  previously  Introduced 
by  Senator  Javlts  and  other  Senators,  would 
be  created  to  serve  a.s  a  secondary  Institu- 
tion and  to  provide  financial  assistance  di- 
rectly   where    no    community    bank    tr    cor- 
poraUon    Is    In   existence.    A    federal    tax    in- 
centive program  would  encourage  the  private 
business  sector  to  enter  Into  Turnkey  agree- 
menu  with   the   u^al   Community  Corpora- 
tions    In    this    way    business    and    Industry 
would   be   established   in    poor   communities, 
with    the    community    itself    assuming    the 
major  portion  of  responsibility  and  direction 
The  Community  Self-Determlnatlon  Act  Is 
a  bold  new  step  along  an  unfamiliar  path. 
But   we   must   not   fear   the   InnoTatlve   and 
prefer  the  established    For  If  this  nation  is 
to   fulfill    Its   great   promise.    It   must   never 
fall   back  on  whatever  happens  to  exist    It 
must  never  remain  content  with  the  present, 
but    mu.st    always    step    forward    confidently 
into  the  future 


I  From  the  New  York  Times.  June  21.  1968| 
Neghoes    To    Srr    Up    Compant    Upstate  — 

Rcx-HESTEK    ClBovp.    Aided    by    Xerox.    To 

Make  CIuods 

I  By  John  Klfner) 

RcKHESTES.  June  -20  The  Xerox  Corpora- 
lion  and  FIGHT,  a  mlUUnt  Negro  organi- 
.-ation.  announced  plans  today  for  a  Negro- 
owned  manufacturing  corporation  that  Is 
projected   to   grow   Into   a  »l-milllon-a-ye«r 

business.  _     ^  ,   _ 

The  new  corporaUon  will  manufacture  elec- 
trical transformers  and  metal  stampings 

While  many  persons  in  the  anUpoverty 
field  have  been  speakUig  Increasingly  ot  the 
need  for  economic  development,  efforts  In  the 
past  have  concentrated  on  Job  training  pro- 
grams or  helping  small-business  men.  Re- 
cenUy  there  have  been  proposals  to  Induce 
prtvate   businesses    to    locate    plante    In    the 

The  new  corporation,  which  Is  to  employ 
about  100  people,  is  the  first  attempt  by  the 
Oovernment  and  private  indusUy  to  start  a 
wholly  Negro-owned  and  operated  large- 
scale  business 

The  project  was  announced  at  a  news 
conference  this  morning  at  FIGHTs  store- 
front headquarters  in  a  rundown  Negro 
section  where  the  organizations  leader. 
Minister  J^T^nklln  D.  R.  FJorwace,  called  It 
a  nrst  for  the  naUon— more  radlcaJ  and 
militant  than  all  the  riots  put  together 
KICIHT  stands  for  Freedom,  Inte«r»Uon, 
Cod.  Honor.  Today 

^s  Mr   Florence  read  hU  statement,  a  half 
d.r^eu  Xerox  ofiBcials  and  other  white  busl- 


I 

nessmen  In  gray  suits  .suxxl  behind  him  in 
the  sparsely  furnished  office,  which  is  deco- 
rated with"  pictures  of  Stokely  Carmlchael. 
H  Rap  Brown  Muhammed  All  and  Che 
Ciuevara 

The  prviject  1.-  the  result  of  negotiations 
Miid  planning  that  began  last  November  be- 
tween Xerox  and  FIGHT,  formed  here  a 
little  over  three  years  ago  with  assistance 
irom  Saul  D  AUnsky  the  Chicago- based 
community      oreiuilzer      ;ind        professloniil 

r.idicul  "  . 

After  studies  by  it.s  executives  and  a 
FIGHT  official,  Xerox  apreed  to  provide  a 
luU-time  manufacturing  expert  and  finan- 
<ial  an.ily.-^t  as  well  as  other  technical  advice, 
.ind  U)  guanintee  to  purchase  $500,000 
worth  of  produces  lor  each  01   the  first   two 

vears  ,^   , 

The  corporation,  to  be  called  Pighton, 
will  l>e  supported  by  a  $445,677  training 
crant  irom  the  Department  of  LatK)r.  re- 
(Kirledly  increa.sed  Horn  11  lower  figure  by 
Secretary    Will  ud    W     Winz 

Rochester  Business  Opportunities  Corpo- 
ration, an  organi/alion  lormed  last  January 
by  local  industries  and  banks  to  provide 
uians  and  banking  U>  eswbllsh  Negro  busi- 
nesses will  spend  about  $200,000  to  buy  and 
rcnovau  a  plant  to  lease  to  the  new  cor- 
l>oratlon  and  will  urge  Us  members  to  pur- 
chase the  new  oori>i)rations  products. 

The  plant,  n  )W  a  boarded-up  clotlung 
factory,  is  in  the  predominantly  Negro  sev- 
enth ward,  a  lew  blocks  irom  the  scene  ol 
summer  rioting  in   li»t>4 

G  E  Powell  nian.ictT  ol  manufacturing 
lor  Xerox's  system  liUormaUon  division,  and 
chairman  ol  the  s-tudy  team  that  recom- 
mended e-stabllshilig  the  new  corporation, 
said  that  the  studies  projected  a  $1.2-mllllon 
sales  volume  by  11»70  The  only  question 
about  the  project,  lie  said  'Why  didn't  we 
do    It    .sooner',' ■ 

The  est.iblishmfiit  ol  the  new  corporation 
and  other  developmenus  m  this  wealthy  upp 
state  luduairiul  City  ;.i>i)<'.ir  to  represent 
gams  tor  FIGHT 

The  Business  Clpiioruiiiities  Corporation  - 
which  k'rew  out  of  a  proposal  last  fall  from 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  has  al- 
ready helped  set  up  U)  small  businesses— 
.md  "effort.-,  by  iKal  .-tores,  often  working 
with  FIGHT  to  lure  Negroes,  appear  to  rep- 
resent an  increased  Involvement  on  the  part 
of  induslrv  commg.  some  businessmen  con- 
cede lus  a  "result   01   FIGHT'S  challenges. 

In  in  interview  Mr  Florence  described 
the  venture  as  black  cupitallsm"  and  said 
that  the  pront.s  wor.ld  go  back  to  the  com- 
munity In  dav-cre  centers,  remedial  educa- 
tion and  Job-trainiug  programs. 

He  said  the  products  bad  been  chosen  be- 
cau.se  of  high  deni.uid  because  production 
was  unlikely  to  be  :iutoiiiated.  causing  a  loss 
of  Jobs,  and  because  the  manutacttiring  was 
largely  suited  to  men 

"We  are  not  talking  about  a  shoddy  prod- 
uct—that's tokenism."  he  said.  "We're  talk- 
ing atxiul  highly  (ompeutive  component 
p.irus    We  ha\e  to  ^et  Into  the  mam  stream." 

COOPERATIVF  COMMVNITliS  NoRTH  AND 

Sovth:  A  Response  to  Poverty 
I  By  Arthur  Tobleri 
Eighteen  mouths  ago.  neither  the  Bedlord- 
siuvvisant  Community  Cooperative  ©enter 
nor  Crawiord  Enterprises  In  CrawfordviUe, 
Oa  ,  existed  A  year  from  now  it  is  conceiv- 
able though  unhkely  that  they  will  no  longer 
exist  •  But  they  are  important  now  because 
they   represent^m   \arylng  stages  ot   devel- 
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♦  This  analyisis  turns  out  to  be  optimistic. 
Two  weeks  after  completion  of  this  article 
the  District  Court  padlocked  the  center  per- 
manently. Despite  the  increasing  activity 
there,  which  is  mentioned  on  page  17.  it 
proved  insufficient  to  overcome  the  financial 
(litnrultv,  AT. 


opment— a  major  new  approach  to  problems 
of  American  poverty   and  community  orga- 
nization that  has  been  taking  shape  acrass 
the  country.  Further,  they  have  tound  their 
lorm  at   a  time  when  the  ^;o\ernment  s  con- 
ventional antlpoverty  nieiusuies  and  cmveii- 
lional    corporate    incentive    appio.uhes    have 
met  with  growing  disenchantment.  For  one 
thing     conservative    opposition    to    govern- 
ment  pavmenls  to   the  poor,  or  even  special 
tax  deductions  lor  private  c..rporale  services 
lor  the  poor,  makes  massive  resource  alloca- 
lion    throuirh    either   channel    tinlikcly     Sec- 
o  idiv    lereul  expei'cnce  with  corporation  in- 
volvement in  slum  actlvuy  h.is  shown  a  d>  ep 
reluctiUice  on   the   pari   ol   such   institutions 
10  undertake  operations  ol   signincant   stale. 
And  ti'iallv.  the  community  mllilants  them- 
selves have  indicntpd  llieir  suspicions  ol   tha 
large  corporation,  and  may   well   hinder  cor- 
porate  efforts,   il   any   are   made.   Given   this 
situation,     the     prognosis     lor     the     present 
course   is   very   spoil v   succcs.s   i.i   best,    utter 
lailure  at  worst,  and  the  likelihood  that  we 
win  still  have  n  'ghetto  "  problem  In   11)75 

It    is   lor   these   reasons    that    attention    is 
now  being  turned  to  the  self-help  programs 
that   have   been   successfully   developed   and 
are  now  operating  in  different  parts  01   the 
country.    There    are.    lor    example,    commu- 
nity-controlled experimental  public  and  pri- 
vate  .schools   (Boston,   Ann   Arbor,   Washing- 
ton. DC.  New  York)  ;  there  are  cooperatively 
owned   housing  projects,  supermarkets,   and 
credit  unions  (all  powerlul  sources  ol  capital 
accumulation  1;    there    are    communn y-con- 
irolled   health   tacilities.    furniture   factories. 
pharmacies,    and    electronics    hrms.    For    the 
most    part,    these   experiments   are   not    inte- 
grated in  one  locale  or  within  one  structure. 
Hut  the  obvious  form  of  this  structure— the 
community    corporation — has    already    been 
established.  In  Columbus.  Ohio,  lor  example. 
FCCO   (East  Central  Citizens  Organization! 
compasses    all    inhabitants    in    a    20-squa re- 
block  area,  KCCO  is  similar  in  legal  form  to 
the   typical    cooperative,   and   it   operates   on 
.1    one-man   one-vote   basis.    It    now   controls 
such   community   lunctions   as   recreational, 
teenage,  and  educational  programs,  and  it  is 
legally  considered  a  corporation  able  to  con- 
tract with  the  city  to  provide  its  own  sani- 
tation and  some  submunlcipal  police  services. 
What  would  happen,  it  is  being  asked  by 
professional   political   planners,   if   the   com- 
munity corporation  were  taken  a  step  lurther 
and  h(DOked  Into  the  experiences  ot  American 
industry   on   the   one   hand   and   the    Israeli 
kibbutz  on  the  other'.'  Both— through  loans, 
technical     assistance,      and      prohtmaking— 
achieve    self-sustaining    growth.    Both    pay 
back  loans.  A  mixture  of  the  two  institutional 
ideas    (drawn,   interestingly,   irom  both   the 
conservative   and  radical    traditions)    would 
make   use   of   no   legal    machinery    or   social 
arrangements    which    haven't    already    been 
proved  in  a  variety  of  American  experiments. 
These    arrangements    include    a    substantial 
body  of  existing  and  proposed   tax  law  and 
legislaton   connected    with   housing,    loreign 
aid,  depressed  areas  development,  aud  agri- 
cultural coops.  Such  a  mixture  01  proht-mo- 
ilve  and  cooperative  enterprise  might  likely 
lake    the    shape     oi     community     corpora- 
tions.   (Senator   Robert   Kennedy's   Bedlord- 
Stuyvesant   program  embraces   two  corpora- 
tions but  only  one  is  community-based,  and 
the  economiccomponent  is  set  up  to  operate 
independent    of    community    organization  1 
The  first  of  these  corporations  could  be  prof- 
it-making,   the    second,    nonproht.    and    one 
would    support    the    other.    Thus,    the    hrst 
might    own    a    community    supermarket,    a 
pharmacy,  furniture  store,  g.is  station,  fur- 
niture factory,  bus  and  taxi  service,  day  care 
center,  housing  development,  housing  repair 
service    and   laundromat;    while   the   second 
provided  aid  to  welfare  mothers,  job  training. 
community     submunlcipal     police,     teenage 
training,  recreation.  ;uid  a  variety  ol   other 


oiiiiii'iiiuy    to- 


servlces    lo    help    'h'a\\     the 

ecther.  , 

Further  what  vould  happen  il  a  mech- 
anism were  developed  that  kept  tne  pront 
,11  the  conununitv.  permitted  the  money  to 
bypass  ihe  political  procesj.  01  reappropna- 
•.lon  and  luscll  became  the  basis  ol  local 
pollLlcal  power,  with  the  community  even 
Hssummg  p.irt  01  us  own  tax  ba.se  1  as  Jeller- 
^111   once   proijoseu)  ,' 

The  n.ost  vivid  e.aniple  01  11  1.-  to  he  loun.i 
111  the  rural  Souili 


( orN  ry   orhani/.'.tion'* 
(r.wlordvlUe    (Ga)    Enterprises   l;rew    out 
ol   one  of  the   most   bitter  school   desegrega- 
;lon   battles   in   the   South,   In    i;*64.   Negroes 
111  Talialerro  CounU    (population   a.500;    lo- 
,   .ted  near  Athens  in  the  northeastern   part 
(.1    the    state)     asked    the    segregated    school 
svstein  to  permit  its  750  Negro  school  pupils 
l"he    use    ol    tlie    county's    only    gymnasium, 
located  in  the  white  high  school.  The  whites 
opposed  sharing  it.  and  the  Negro  commiinty 
becan    an    all-out    hght    lor    desegregation 
When  the  demonstration  brought  out  whiles 
;o-hting    m    the    streets    the    Negroes    asked 
M'artln    Luther    King's    Southern    Christian 
Leadership    Conterence    m    Atlanta    to    send 
organizers   to   help   them    Six   nionlhs   alter 
Ihe  battle  started,   it  ended  with  the  school 
.ysiem  ordered  by  the  courts  to  Integrate    In 
rtelmnce.  the  whiles  look  their  children  out 
01    the   Talialerro    County    schools   and   sent 
ihem  to  public  schools  in  adjoining  counties 
Normally  that  would  have  been  all  of  it.  But 
Randolph  Blackwell.  a  rural  economist    and 
one   ol    the    grotip   sent    to   CrawfordviUe    by 
SCLC   reUised  to  let  U  end  there, 

HCLC  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
h.id  funded  a  small  silk  screen  operation  in 
CriwiordvlUe  six  months  alter  the  school 
fight  but  It  never  developed  because  ol  a 
lack  '  01  technical  help.  Blackwell.  having 
wau'hed  llieVoJect  dwindle  lor  a  year  and 
I  half  became  convinced  ol  the  need  for 
.,  new  approach.  Moving  with  what  now 
seems  like  absolute  clarity,  he  set  up  the 
Southern  Rural  Action  Project  m  September 
l'(t>6| convinced  the  Citizens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty  to  fund  it  lor  12  months  (and  then 
tor  iinother  six  months  last  October),  and 
clesiRuated  ten  counties,  including  Talia- 
lerro, 111  which  to  implement  self-help  proj- 
ects. 

The   apjiroach    m   all   01    the   counties   vsas 
I'le  same  bul  most  ol   the  time  and  energy 
yvas  locused  on  Taliaferro  County.  Blackwell 
sought  to  combine  all  the  elements  ol  coin- 
numitv  development  m  one  place  and  under 
one      "organization— Irom       community-run 
businesses  and  credit  unions  to  co-op  hous- 
ing   youth   programs,   and   child   care.   With 
«.5  2u6  from   the   National  Council   ol    Negro 
Women  and  a   $5,000  grant  Irom   the  Stern 
Family   Fund,   he   set    m   motion   Crawlora- 
vi'lle    "  Enterprises— community-based       and 
communilv-run.    A    membership    fee    of    25 
cents  c.irned  with   it   voting  rights,   but  no 
property  rights.  The  corporation  was  estab- 
lished a.-,  sole  proprietor  01  Its  assets;  every- 
oi-p    m    the    county    was    made    eligible    lor 
membership      With     money     Irom     the     two 
>.-anls,    Blackwell    got    CrawlordviUe    Enter- 
prises to  buy  '24  Industrial  sewing  machines, 
lease  equipment,  and  pay  a  supend  to  train- 
ers  Then  he  subconiracted  work  orders  with 
two   manufacturers    in    North   Carolina    and 
Georgia.   Power   in   CrawlordviUe   Enterprises 
was  \csied  In  a  nine-man  board,  wiih  slots 
tor  three  workers  m  the  con.munity  corpora- 
tion   three  county  residents,  and  three  out- 
siders    A   scli'X)!    teacher   who    had    business 
training   at    a    Southern   Negro   college,   and 
who  had  been  fired  from  his  .job  for  partici- 
pating m  the  county  school  hght,  was  named 
board'chairman  of  the  corporation  ana  man- 
•,1'cr  of   the  garment   plant,   though  he   had 
never  been  m  one  before.  The  Georgia  Labor 
Department    expressed    doubt    to    Blackwell 
that  people  In  CrawlordviUe  culd  be  trained 
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to  operate  Industrial  machines  But  the  plant 
opened  on  schedule  In  a  log  building  that 
some  40  years  before  had  been  Taliaferro 
County's  ftr<!t  publl<-  srhool  f"r  NeKTL«8  A 
training  course  was  begun  and  has  been 
maintained;  and  iie-v  employees  are  brought 
through  It  regardless  of  their  Initial  quall- 
ncatlons  So  far  norc  nf  the  trainees  has  been 
unemployable,  and  only  four  have  f^.Ued  to 
become  sewing  machine  operators 

In  40  years  that  separated  the  fa'-t-jry  from 
the  school  nothing  much  had  changed  In  the 
landscape  of  Tall.^ferro  County,  rhen  the 
weight  i-nd  t.ie  tempo  of  the  days  altered 
The  garment  plant  turned  over  Mibcontracls 
several  '.mes  improving  the  profit  P'^]^;°>^ 
on  each  occasion  ihc  OEO  approved  a  •212  - 
000  grant  and  60  .additional  machines  were 
added  to  the  pl.<nt.  employment  now  ha« 
risen  there  to  ^L.me  70  workers,  mof  t  of  them 
women  who  if  they  had  ever  been  galufully 
emploved  before,  never  earned  more  than  $l3 
per  week:  an  industrial  sUk  screen  proceismg 
operation  was  sUiried  m  one  part  of  the 
garment  factory;  a  woodworking  plant  ha* 
begun  tvirnmg  out  ironies  i.r  box  springs  and 
by  i.»le  spring  it  will  employ  more  than  fifty 
men  moet  of  whom  at  this  point  are  unem- 
pioved 

ind  iiow  even  the  enduring  landscape  Is 
giving  way  to  fiirliier  change  A  new  cement 
block  plant  with  capacity  for  100  industrial 
sewing  machines  has  started  to  rise  on  part 
of  a  52-acre  tract  of  land  CrawfordvlUe  En- 
terprises bought  for  »6.000  The  new  building 
wUl  hous«  expanded  garment  and  silk  screen 
operauona  A  commercial  laundry  will  oper- 
ate in  the  space  vacated  by  Ui^aarment  mak- 
ers. And  a  spring  stamping  ^ant  will  be 
started  shortly 

On  the  same  tract  of  land.  CrawfordvlUe 
Enterprises  will  build  80  houses  on  haJf-acre 
sites  as  well  as  a  complex  f  f  commercial  busi- 
nesses, including  the  first  resuurant  in  the 
county  m  which  Negroes  will  be  abl»  to  dine, 
a  grocery  store,  .ind  a  beauty  salon-barber- 
shop. There  might  even  be  a  drug  store  and 
a  gas  stauon 

Last  September,   the  lorporation  started  .i 
day   care   center    with   40   children   and    two 
teachers   who  had   lost   their   teaching  posts 
during  the  desegregauon  struggle    The  chil- 
dren, most  o(  whose  mothers  work  in  the  gar- 
ment   factor.-,    get    si.imlard    preschool    fare 
now   The  chl.dren  arrive  ^it  school  with  their 
parents    i  the   plant   is   a   short   walk  away  i . 
they  eat  their  lunch  in  the  plant  lunchroom. 
and  they  leave  in  the  late  afternoon  when  the 
factory  lets  out   It  Is  hoped  that  before  long 
enrichment  progr^uiis   will   begin  on  a  more 
Intensive  basis   .ind  .in  experiment  In  begin- 
ning reading  is  :     be  conducted  this  spring. 
Meanwhile,   the   community  action  aspect 
of  CrawfordvlUe  Enterprises  has  also  started 
to  take  shape.  A  credit  union  and  agricultural 
cooperative   have   formed     A   youth   program 
screens    commercial    Mlms     n    first    for    the 
county  I    every   Thursday   r.ight.   foUowed   by 
audience  discussion  on  the  films  content  and 
Its  relevance  to  their  lives. 

Seven     committees     have     beeen     formed 
dealing  with  every  aspect  of  the  community  s 
life.    As    the   committee*    develop    programs. 
Blackwell  says.  CrawiordvUIe  Enterprises  fol- 
lows   a    natural    progression,    extending?    .md 
organizing  the  community  at  the  .=  .ime  time 
What  keeps  the  enterprise  going   is  the  dy- 
namics of  the  situation,  not  any  one  person 
Some  of  the  women  workuig  on   the  sewing 
machines  cannot  quite  comprehend  In  what 
wa^they  own  Crawfordville   Enterprises,  or 
how 'it  came  into  being.  Why  now.  ihey  ask. 
alter   a   lifetime   of   haj-d   times:'    But    in    the 
morning,   their  children   go  oil   without    !.*U 
to  the  day  care  center,  and  they  themselves 
go  off  to  their  Jobs.  In  the  evening,  they  wiU 
go   to   one   of   a   dozen   meeuugs   to   discuss 
pro«raina  for  Crawfordville  Enterprises    Once 
in   a   while   they   get   blocked    ..n   suuciural 
problema.  Blackwell   says      Structure  is   im- 
porUnt.  bur  I  tell  them  i.ot  to  get  lost  m  it 


I  tell   them  t-i  act    They  will  acquire  t^'  |-x- 
prrtenre  and   then   they  will   underst.-uid 

Blackwell  esUmates  that  there  are  1  000 
manufacturing  companies  In  Oeorgla  alone 
chat  subcontract  out  their  work  and  he  feels 
that  he  could  wmvlnce  at  least  one  hundred 
^,f  these  to  do  business  with  the  community 
roops  In  Taliaferro  and  the  other  nine  conn- 
ives The  latter  are  not  as  f.ir  along  as  Craw- 
fordville he  says  but  they  all  have  the 
iv.tentlal  If  Southern  Rur  l1  were  to  be  rlased 
flown  for  lack  of  funds  ( .i  real  pos-siblUty  i — 
thus  forclne  Blackwell  i«nd  the  agent  he  has 
>.n  his  payroll  to  travel  the  ttouth  drum- 
ming up  business  for  the  ten  projects-- 
Blackwell  believes  that  the  momentum  of 
the  present  enterprise  would  rarry  the 
,*.rp..ratlon  -hrou.'h  But  he  ..dmits  not 
being  eager  to  gamble  on  the  p<>5sibll!ty 

Thus  far  there  s  been  no  wide  path  beaten 
t.i  Crawfordvtlles  door  by  e.iger  invesU^s 
Foundation  pecple  have  been  bv  to  l.-k  and 
•o  talk  bui  they  say  they  dont  uriderst.»nd. 
.iccordlng  to  Blackwell  The  experiment  Is 
Mmple  :.nd  concrete  however  .md  U  Is  built 
,,long  lines  that  eo  back  to  the  start  of  trade 
..Hi'.nnism  in  England  as  well  as  to  move- 
ments In  Spain.  France  and  this  country. 
Bv  \ucust  moreover.  Cr.  wfordvlUe  Enter- 
prises expect.s  to  move  their  bookkeeping  to 
the  profit  Side  of  the  ledger  .md  this  just 
.wo  vears  .ifter  K*.  beginning's  I'erhaps  then, 
Blackwell  says,  it  will  be  easier  for  people  to 
undersumd 

■The  trouble  Is  that  the  Ideas  and  the 
-oclally  conscious  entrepreneurs  who  could 
move  the  ideas  have  been  imprisoned  for 
the  past  20  vears  in  the  structure  and  ra- 
•  onales  of  the  poverty  programs.  Hie  poverty 
..mcials  have  been  trained  to  think  program- 
mar  ically  but  their  programs  are  not  viable 
ind  'hey  cannot  i-et  beyond  that  I  dont 
even  think  vou  can  make  our  mechanism 
viork  in  the  cilv  anymore  because  we  have 
[lermitted  the  .  ity  to  become  t.io  l.uge  and 
■inwieldv  We  treat  population  flow  lis  if  U 
were  sacrosanct,  and  so  we  vc  allowed  rural 
America  Ki  stagnate  and  the  cities  to  boll 
Mver  What  we  need  is  pl.innlng.  on  a  na- 
•lonal  scale,  of  the  fMjpulation  elzes  of  our 
uties  big  and  sm.UI.  I-hered  be  nothing 
ff'm.irk.^ble  ahr.ut  doing  that  If.s  been  ac- 
oinplished    elsewhere. 

•  I  think  the  future  of  the  cities  depends 
on  how  well  we  develop  rural  America.  There 
IS  no  reason  small  towns  in  this  part  of 
Ceorgia  cannot  be  made  to  support  popula- 
tions of  50.000  where  they  now  have  2,000. 
The  ciUes  on  the  other  hand,  have  become 
economically.  pollUcally.  socially,  and  cul- 
turally unviable  because  they  have  10  mil- 
lion where  they  should  have  5  nulUon  and 
3  million  where  there  should  b«  1  million. 
When  you  know  this  country  here.  Black- 
well  said  recalling  his  own  upbringing  In 
the  rural  South  and  kKJking  out  over  the 
^ft  green  land,  and  you  know  the  places 
in  the  city  where  those  who  leave  here  must 
go  vou  have  to  know  then  that  the  man 
who  makes  that  journey  has  been  brought 
to  an  extreme  state   ' 


rN    THE    HEART   or   THE    HEABT   OF  THE  CITT 

Kit  mileage  between  Crawfordville.  Oa  . 
and  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  New  York  City^s 
mobt  populous  Negro  community.  Is  sub- 
stantial but  the  s(x-ial  distance,  for  many. 
IS  slight  Yet  what  the  Community  Coopera- 
Uve  Center,  a  community- based  but  pri- 
vately owned  complex  of  child  care  facility, 
drug'store.  and  gas  station  has  gone  through 
during  the  past  18.  months  bears  out  most 
of  Blackwells  thesis  about  community  orga- 
ni/Ation  m  the  city  It  has  been  almost  an 
.id  hoc  enterprise,  it  has  created  enenuee 
among  local  merchanU,  broken  laws,  been 
the  vicum  oi  bureaucratic  red  tape  and 
harrassment.  experienced  palace  uprising* 
among  its  staff,  and  it  probably  comes  cloM 
to  enjoying  popular  obscurity  in  thej<»- 
block  section  of  the  city  it  was  created  to 
serve    The  probleni.s.  as  real  lu.  they  are  or 


as  much  of  a  sell  as  they  sometimes  may 
appear  to  be  fc*  the  people  Involved^  do 
not  deny  the  accomplishment  of  this  etTort. 
The  day  care  group  has  put  Its  hands  on  a 
key  mechanism  f.-r  dealing  with  poverty  it 
has  caught  the  notion,  perhaps  the  funny 
side  of  It  but  still  the  essence,  of  what  no 
"other  antlpovertv  effort  In  Bedford-Stuyve- 
sant has  been  able  to  get  close  to  In  the  five 
years  since  the  government  and  private 
sources  started  pourn.g  some  »20  million  Into 
the  community. 

The   Idea   of   a   day   care  center  supported 
by      businesses      was      developed      primarily 
through  the  e^orts  of  two  siK-lologists,  Oer- 
vld   Schaflander  imd   Henry   E.sUkowlt7,   and 
about    fifteen    of    their    students.    Together, 
thev    represent    \.terans   of    the   civil    Ughts 
moTement.   adv.xMtes   of   -action   sociologv'. 
ind    the    si>ciallv    committed    student    who 
nevertheless   is   uncommitted  on   the   left  or 
right   politically.    In    the   fall   of    1966.    when 
the  professional  and  intellectual  c.nnmuni- 
lies  started  to  acknowledge  their  disappoint- 
ment   with    the    governments    poverty    pro- 
gram  lus   well   as   the   wrenching   fragmenta- 
tion of  the  civil  rights  movement.  SchaHan- 
der  and   Estzkowitz   brought   some   ol    their 
students    and    friends    together    to    organue 
an  c"on   involving   both   blacks  and   whites 
I-hls    cfTort    would    .inphaslze    action    more 
than  organization,  and  fr.-.m  it   the  partici- 
ranu    c^.ld    learn    sonu-h.ng    and    develop 
their  skills    Above  all  It  would  have  an  im- 
mediate  effect    on   the   lives   of    poor   petrpl^. 
mev  hit  on  the  idea  of  a  dav  care  center  1  <  t 
children    five    weeks    to    five    years    old    be- 
c^tie   u   would   fill   a   need.   The   New   York 
Cltv    Health   Code    makes   no   provision   and 
grants  no  health  permlU  for  child  care  cen- 
SrTthat  enroll  children  under  three.  Such 
a  center  would  permit  mothers  to  work  and 
give   their  children   experiences   they   might 
not  normally  have  at  home. 

The  origln.il  plan  also  called  for  .ottinp  up 
a  supermarket  But  the  group  did  not  have 
the  equity  capital  nor  their  own  manufactur- 
ers and  stipoliers.  und  when  it  tried  to  link  up 
with  the  national  cooperative  movement  it 
found  an  mstltuUon  no  more  capable  or 
anxioiis  to  involve  Itself  In  the  slums,  Scha- 
flander said,  tnan  corporate  enterprise.  So  for 
the  business  components  of  their  enterprise 
they  settled  on  a  discount  gas  staUon  and 
drug  stores  Epeciallzlng  In  generic  dnigs^ 
Both  offered  Uie  potenual  of  high  volume 
business,  their  wholesale  price  structure  per 
mitted  a  good  markup  even  at  d'^count^d 
retail  prices,  and  the  goods  In  which  the 
businesses  traded  were  essential  to  the  com- 

'""v'uh  a  nucleus  of  some  fifteen  people  com- 
prising a  temporary  organizing  committee,  a 
corporate    structure    was    laid    down    and    a 
boaVd  of  directors  elected,  half  of  them  b.ack 
..nd    half    white,    and    this    racial    ratio    was 
written  into  the  corporate  bylaws  '•;^h     'le 
stipulation  that  once  the  r.wial  composition 
of     the    board    came    unbalanced    corp<3rate 
lunds   would   be   frozen.   Uttle   Interest   was 
.hown  in  the  project  by  commuiiily  loaders. 
Money    h.id    to    be    raised    from    Individuals, 
most  "of  whom   had  been  early  contributors 
to  CORE  and  SNCC.  But  money  came  in  and 
;    building   was   leased    on    Atlantic   Avenue 
•,,nu°r  an  elevated  Long  Island  Railroad  spur 
not   too  far   from   the  commercial   center  of 
Bedford-Stuyvesant      The     building     didnt 
come     cheaply^   according     'o     one     swce 
monthly  rental  is  more  than  '-J^OOf-f"^  '^ 
was  the  size  of  a  small  armory  shell  and  ad- 
Kicent    -o   a   giis   station     With    the   help   of 
youths  from  the  community  hired  at  $2  an 
hour   the  building  was  renovated  and  opened 
as  a  day  care  center   in  February,  charguig 
W  50  .•  week  per  child  and  permltUng  moth- 
^s  without  t^e  money  to  work  for  It  In  the 
center    At  the  same  time,  the  group  took  a 
$900  a  month  lease  on  the  gas  station.  The 
drug  store,  built  Into  the  sueet  level  of  the 
child   citre   building  by  altering  P^"  ?'  J^* 
Ir^Mitage,  was  opened  In  June.  A  second  drug 


store  was  opened  arotmd  the  corner  on  the 
main  shopping  artery  Community  people 
were  hired  as  baby  attendants  and  kitchen 
personnel,  and  college  students  wert^trtlten 
on  as  instructors  and  counselors  The  pay- 
roll, at  Its  height,  numbered  about  sixty  nnd 
totaled  $4,800  a  week. 

The   day   care   center,    as   expected   met   an 
immediate  need    But.  its  mentioned  above,  it 
virtually  had  to  break  the  law  to  do  it  and 
operate'  without    a    health    certificate.    The 
number  of  chUdren  at  the  center  fiuctu.ited 
for  reasons  no  one  has  had  time  to  under- 
stand. Parents  registered,  withdrew,  and  re- 
registered  as  If  following  some  cycle  of  sea- 
sons   At  V.s  busiest  the  center  cared  for  175 
children     It    has   had   as   few   as   30.   Most    of 
It   was  a  babysitting  operation  with  regular 
injections  of  enrichment:    train  rides,  visits 
to   parks,   story-time.   Twice   a  week,   a  staff 
psychologist,  administered  tesU.  advised  par- 
ciius,  and  put  together  sets  of  records  for  the 
eventual  development  of  a  curriculum.  But 
unlike    Crawfordville,    there   was    never    any 
attempt   to  organize   the  p.irents.  They   left 
their  children  In  the  morning  beginning  at 
7  a  m  ,  picked  them  up  as  late  as  7  p.m.  The 
staff     worked    on     two    shifts.    Occasionally 
meetings  on  child  development  were  held  for 
parents.  But  that  was  all  and  It  is  not  even 
certain  the  parents  supported  the  businesses. 
These    latter    promised    to    be    and    were 
troublesome  from  the  start.  Unbranded  gas 
and  generic  drugs  have  a  difficult  time  of  It 
among  the  poor  particularly.  The  poor  want 
to    know    what    they    are    getting    for   their 
money,  even  If  what  they  know  is  no  more 
than  what  advertising  has  told  them.  Thus  it 
took  more  time  than  expected  to  build  up 
gas  sales.  In  addition  a  sign  that  advertised 
their  gas  as  the  least  expensive  In  the  area, 
the  sale  of  which  "helps  care  for  babies."  vio- 
lated a  city  ordinance  prohibiting  the  posting 
of  advertising,  other  than  the  price  of  gas, 
at  gas  stations.  So  the  center  was  hit  with 
summonses  which  were  Ignored  and  which 
kept  coming  with  Increased  fines. 

The  drug  stores  never  really  got  off  the 
ground,  averaging  »50  a  day  gross,  even 
with  some  local  advertising  and  prices  that 
in  some  cases  were  150-200  per  cent 
cheapier  than  branded  merchandise  in  nearby 
drugstores. 

Last  November,  having  spent  a  third  of  a 
million  dollars,  the  Community  Cooperative 
Center  had  Itself  declared  bankrtipt,  worked 
out  a  settlement  with  Its  creditors,  and  re- 
organized, cutting  staff  sharply  In  the  proc- 
ess. It  also  took  about  fifty  children  above  two 
years  of  age  off  the  rolls,  and  refocused  on 
the  infants.  The  retrenchment  was  taken  In 
stride.  In  fact,  enrollment  Is  starting  to  in- 
crease again,  business  Is  picking  up,  and 
Schaflander  plans  to  start  a  drugstone  and 
gas  station-supported  child  care  center  In  the 
Roxbury  section  of  Boston  within  a  few 
months.  He  will  use  the  same  mechanisms 
established  In  Brooklyn,  The  Roxbury  center, 
if  it  goes  ahead  according  to  plan,  will  be 
staffed  by  volunteer  college  students  working 
in  the  gas  station,  drug  store,  and  In  three 
shifts  at  the  center.  Schaflander  says  250  stu- 
dents have  been  recruited  and  trained.  At  the 
same  time,  the  operation  he  says,  will  benefit 
from  the  past  mistakes— which  he  feels  were 
those  of  carrying  a  large  payroll  and  taking  in 
children  under  two. 

By  age  two.  the  sociologist  believes,  the 
emotional  problems  of  poor  children  are  fixed. 
Head  Start.  In  his  view,  is  too  late.  What 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  build  a  new  kinship 
Institution,  a  total  new  family  environment, 
a  kibbut7,  a  black  kibbutz,  where  the  chil- 
dren are  cared  for  24  hours  a  day  and  the 
parents  Join  them  at  meals  and  on  the 
weekends. 

After  Roxbury,  Schaflander  looks  forward 
(unrealistically  to  somei  to  organizing  in 
Newark,  Harlem,  Watts,  and  Detroit.  When 
they  acquire  the  capital,  theyll  add  super- 
markets and  clothing  stores  to  the  complex. 


and  according  to  Schaflander.  whatever  other 
products  meet  basic  needs  which  cm  be 
Identified  and  marketed  and  It  will  all  con- 
nect Into  a  national  network.  As  they  develop 
these  operations,  some  of  Schaflander's 
younger  associates  predict,  they  will  becin 
organizing  the  conununlty  in  \^hu•hover  way 
seems  necessary  and  possible 

SKEITICISM    AND    Ol'IIMIS.M 

Among  those  professionals  and  lav  men  now 
l.iborlng  In  urbla,  poverty,  iJluMuing  and 
politics,  there  is  general  admir.ition  tor  what 
self-supporting  comnuinitv  corporations 
could  do  about  organization  But  the  ad- 
miration goes  with  a  g(X)d  di-.il  oi  skepticism 
about  the  mechanism's  ability  ui  cut  through 
the  social  and  political  forces  Ih.il  called  it 
into  being.  Where  is  the  seed  money  goinit 
to  come  from  il  the  channels  to  g..\ernmeiit 
and  private  sources  are  chokedv  More  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  how  will  such  ventures  con- 
tend with  the  high  rate  oi  small-business 
failure  in  the  country. 

There  is  a  group  now  at  tiie  Institute  of 
Politics  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Sch<x>l  ol 
Government  at  Harvard  una  at  the  MIT 
city  planning  department  trying  to  answer 
that  question  by  developing  models  appli- 
cable to  Negro.'  Polish,  Irish,  :.nd  Italian 
neighborhoods,  as  well  a.s  to  stagnant  rural 
communities  whether  in  New  Hampshire. 
Wisconsin,  or  the  De?p  South  The  planning 
group  plans  to  go  into  operation  around 
Boston  next  fall. 

They  believe  the  twin  community  corpo- 
ration form  offers  among  other  things  a 
broad  range  of  alternative  political  appeals, 
ranging  from  such  conservative  decisions  as 
distributing  all  profits  to  shareholders  to 
more  radical  Ideas  of  cooperative  use  of  all 
funds.  If  the  basic  form  permits  variations 
decided  by  the  community,  they  argue,  it  can 
also  draw  on  a  wide  range  of  political  sup- 
port: sentiment  for  self-help  and  local  con- 
trol on  the  right,  participatory  democracy  on 
the  left.  Further,  they  feel  that  Congress,  If 
it  ever  chose  to  support  the  mechanism  with 
legislation,  might  add  to  the  political  appeal 
offering  the  community  corporations  Incen- 
tivea  for  each  person  it  managed  to  get  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  Into  productive  activity. 
and  each  dropout  it  managed  to  get  back  into 
school. 

The  Harvard -M. I. T.  group  sees  the  mecha- 
nism as  a  long-range  solution.  The  first  step 
Is  to  find  seed  money.  The  experiments  will 
then  pursue  alternative  strategies  and  be 
costed  out.  If  the  experiments  succeed,  the 
group  feels  It  can  muster  an  argument  for 
congressional  action  in  four  to  five  years.  At 
that  point,  the  principles  evolved  from  a  be- 
lief in  self-help,  community  participation, 
and  power  for  the  poor  will  be  redeemed  and 
again  be  made  part  of  the  effort  to  eliminate 
poverty  in  America. 


The  Communfiy  SEi.r-DETERMiN.ATiON  Act 

The  Community  Self-Determination  Act  is 
a  fundamentally  new  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  lower  Income  communities.  It  is  based 
not  on  governmental  paternalism,  but  on 
local  self-help,  ownership,  and  decision-mak- 
ing. Instead  of  creating  new  government 
agencies,  the  Act  creates  a  new  Institutional 
structure  so  that  the  people  of  poor  commu- 
nities can  achieve  economic  development  and 
the  ownership  of  productive  resources 
through  their  own  efforts  and  under  their 
own  control. 

The  basic  element  in  the  program  is 
the  Community  Development  Corporation 
(CDC),  a  stock  business  corporation  formed 
by  the  residents  of  any  area  which  is  sub- 
stantially below  national  norms  in  income 
or  employment.  Every  over-16  resident  may 
become  a  stockholder  by  buying  a  $5  share 
or  by  earning  It  through  contributed  labor; 
each,  however,  is  limited  to  one  share  and 
one  vote. 

The  formative  process,  supervised  by  a 
Community  Corporation  Certification  Board, 


involves  pledge  cards,  escrow  deposits,  and 
<  omnuinitv  relerendums.  so  that  competition 
is  preserved  and  the  will  of  the  community 
Irccly  expressed 

Tlic  CDC  owns  and  manages  subsidiary 
businesses  In  the  community,  and  conducts 
a  broiui  r:inge  ol  social  service  programs  as 
desired  by  Its  stockholders.  It  thus  resem- 
bles both  a  modern  C'liglonicrate  corporatlou 
und  a  charitable  loundution  Iti  subsidiaries 
channel  their  profits  to  the  CDC  to  finance 
both  additional  Investment  and  the  service 
programs. 

Financing  business  requires  (.ipiial  and 
I  rcdit  The  A.  t  creates  a  system  of  CDC- 
owned  fonunuiuy  De-.elopment  Banks 
iCDB-s)  The  CDBs  resemble  tiie  N.itlonal 
L.iiid  B.iiik  A.^sociallons  wliich  lor  fiity  years 
have  been  an  important  part  of  th.e  nationul 
Farm  Credit  Svstem  They  are  cupitalized  and 
uwned  bv  the  CDCs  themselves,  a:id  their 
initial  capital  Is  multiplied  by  the  siUe  of 
income  bonds  b.icked  bv  a  special  Federal  Rc- 
.scrve  escrow  fund.  A  U  S  CDB  is  al.so  created 
u>  serve  as  a  secondary  hiumcial  institution, 
similar  Vi  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,'. 

The  plan  contains  a  number  o!  tax  incen- 
tives to  encourage  outside  companies,  like 
GE,  Safewav  Stores,  or  Xerox.  U)  come  into 
the  area,  establish  u  new  plant,  train  local 
people  to  manage  it  properly,  then  sell  it  at 
a  profit  to  the  CDC  as  a  new  subsidiary.  Other 
provisions  reduce  t.ixation  on  profits  utilized 
for  necessary  community  ser\ices.  An  impor- 
tant provision  authorizes  SBA  gnuits  to 
CDCs  to  enable  them  to  contract  lor  com- 
petent management  training. 

Experiments  are  already  under  w  ay  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  which  embody  some  or 
all  aspects  oX  the  proposed  program.  Notable 
:u-e  Arthur  Fletcher's  Self-Help  Cooperative 
in  East  Pasco.  Washington;  Randy  Black- 
wells  silk  screen  factory  In  CrawfordsvlUe, 
Georgia:  EG&G-Roxbury  in  Boston;  and  the 
Xerox-backed  Fighton  Company  m  Roches- 
ter. The  program  is  adaptable  to  urban  ghet- 
tos, depressed  rural  areas,  and  Indian  reser- 
vations alike. 

ToUl  cost  ol  the  Act  is  estimated  to  be 
under  $1  billion  for  Fiscal  Year  1970.  Bene- 
liu  will  phase  out  as  communities  develop 
economically.  The  basic  legislation  has  been 
sponsored  by  a  large  number  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  Congressmen  and  Senators. 
1 1  was  developed  through  the  initiative  of 
the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality  (COREi. 
with  the  cooperation  of  legislative  techni- 
cians representing  views  from  conservative  to 
radical. 

FINDINGS 

.Section  2  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 
1  a  1  despite  the  unsurpassed  affluence  of 
the  United  Slates,  there  exists  today  a  nation 
within  a  nation  composed  of  millions  of 
Americans  In  urban  slums  and  declining 
areas  of  the  counUyslde  who  live  in  poverty, 
misery  and  despair.  The  United  States  can- 
not achieve  its  full  potential  until  all  of  its 
people  have  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
earn,  own,  and  enjoy  their  share  of  America  s 
growth  and  prosperity,  and  to  exercise  elTec- 
tive  control  over  their  life  situations. 

(!ji  programs  and  policies  which  tax  some 
to  support  others  offer  no  hope  and  no  op- 
portunity to  those  who  have  the  capacity  to 
become  "productive,  contributing  citizens. 
Handouts  are  demeaning;  they  do  violence 
to  a  man.  strip  him  of  dignity,  and  breed  in 
him  a  resentment  toward  the  total  system. 
The  nation  must  find  ways,  instead,  to  help 
presently  non-productive  citizens  at  hieve 
the  independence,  self-respect,  ,ind  well- 
being  enjo;,  ed  by  their  more  fortunate 
lellows. 

(C)  the  people  of  poor  urban  communi- 
ties and  declining  rural  areas  should  be  as- 
sisted in  their  efforts  to  achieve  gainful 
employment  and  the  ownership  and  control 
of  the  resources  of  their  community.  Includ- 
ing businesses,  liovising,  and  financial 
institutions. 
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(dl  Uie  problems  uf  nir  rlUes  cannot  be 
solved  without  dealing  *lth  tJve  inseparably 
elated  problems  of  runil  Anieri.a  special 
help  should  thus  be  offered  :or  effort*  »hlch 
improve  the  economlr  conditions  and  stAnd- 
ard  of  living  of  the  pe<.ple  c  f  de.'Unlng  ,.nd 
depressed  rural  areas  and  »huh  reduce  their 
..ut-rmtjration  Irom  siuh  ,irea.--  to  ihe  over- 
crowded and  expli>sive  urban  (  enK-rs 

le  the  private  enterprise  fvst-em  and  the 
Intlrpendent  sertor  should  be  offered  new 
incentives  t<>  join  with  the  pe<.ple  of  a  com- 
nuiiutv  in  a  partnership  lor  indl'  idual  and 
community  improvement  especially  in  pro- 
viding •.echniral  and  manaeenal  expertise, 
ottering  trftlnlng  for  jobs  with  a  future, 
providing  inve<=tment  capital  ma  ouilding 
ir.Aluctive  plants  and  I...il.ties  lor  sale  to 
members  of  the  t^omnninity  Such  a.  program 
should  be  designed  to  permit  the  people  of 
a  community  to  u'.ili/*  a  share  of  the  profits 
,  f  communltv-.^ponsored  enterprises  to  pro- 
vide needed  social  ser-.  ices  t.lerebv  reduc- 
ing the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  rest  of 
society 

if  I  programs  designed  to  .o  hieve  these 
ends  should  also  aim  t.i  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple of  local  communities  the  power  to  par- 
ticipate directly  and  meaningfully  in  me 
m.iklng'of  public  policy  decisions  in  issue* 
which  aftect  their  day  D  day  lives  .^uch  pro- 
grams should  aim  to  free  local  communities 
Irom  excessive  interference  and  control  by 
centralized  governments  m  which  they  have 
little  or  no  effective  voice 

,gl  order  stability  and  progress  can  be 
achieved  only  when  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity actively  participate  in  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  affairs  m  such  areas 
as  education,  neighborhood  planning  eco- 
nomic development  recreation  and  l^auti- 
flcation.   .ind   social   services  ,:nd   welfare 

I  hi  to  achieve  these  ends  the  people  of  a 
community  must  c.rganize  for  responMble  ac- 
tum in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  irat'menUi- 
tion  create  order  and  stab  iitv  make  opti- 
mum use  of  community  resources  and 
maximize  the  op[<irtunlty  for  creative  leader- 
ship  iiid  self  determination 

Ml  the  role  of  government  at  all  levels 
should  be  to  reinforce  guarantee  md  sup- 
port individual  and  mutual  self-help  effortjs 
to  maiie  t.^elr  maximum  contribution  t«-i  the 
stj-engih  an.l  wealth  of  tJie  naticm  As  that 
goal  IS  approached,  government  incentives 
should  be  crresjM.ndmgly  pha:ied  out  and 
p.veriunent  inveKtment  repsiid  leaving  the 
om-e  dei.>endeiit  pevple  to  maKe  their  way  as 
independent  .iiisubeidized  participant*  in 
our  national  life 

Pl'KPfJSE 

section  3  It  Ls  therefore  Uie  purpose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
community  development  corporations,  com- 
munity development  banks.  md  other 
siippt>rting  programs  and  provisions  in  order 
t.1  mobilize  the  talents  and  resources  of  the 
ptH.ple  of  this  nation  within  a  nation  '  to 
lie.p  riiev  plav  a  more  meaningful  aiid  re- 
warding role  m  building  a  better  stronger, 
and  more  confident  Ai.ienca. 


Title  I     Community  dnrlfpinent 
corporationi 
This  title  creates  the  basic  mechanism  for 
the  community  self-determination  program, 
the    Ct>mmunity    Development    Corporation, 
and  outlines  lU.  organization  process 
Part  A-  Naliorutl  Community  Corporauon 
Certification  Board 
This     part     est-iblishes     an      independent 
ngency  of  the  Federal  tlovernment    t«  super- 
vise the  organization  of   Coninuu.ity  Devel- 
opment Corporation       CDCs  '     In   many  re- 
spet;lj)     the     Board     wT.l     perform     functions 
Mmilar  u>  those  of  t:ie  National  Labor  Rela- 
•,tions  Boiird  m  tx-.iiducting  union  certification 
procedure*. 

The  Board  is  c-cmpoeeU  of  five  members, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  cx>iisent  of   the  senate  for  staggered  5- 


veir  terms  Bi.ard  members  ar»  to  tf^  c<>m- 
i.en.-..(ted  at  th*-  s-.me  rate  a.s  members  of 
t    i-   Federal    Hf-nie   I  oan   HaiiK    »i»inl 

Tr,e  Board  is  empowered  to  perform  a  n  im- 
her  of  spe«-ified  I  unctions  relating  U)  the 
process  of  organizing  community  (level. .p- 
ment  corjHirations  These  functions  include 
issuing  provisional  and  final  corporate 
charters  conducting  and  supervising  refer- 
enda proM<""K  couivsel  and  terhnical  as.s|st- 
.ince  in  the  oreani/.ii  ion  jinvess  collecting 
and  illsseminating  rt-levanl  Information  de- 
veloping .ippropnate  torms  for  corjxirare 
charters  iind  bylaws  and  requiring  annual 
report*  of  corpor.itlons  -^o  cliartere<t  Ihe 
Board  also  a.-i*  as  a  mlnKterial  agent  in 
releasing  an  iiiiMhI  seed-monev  vrant  U)  a 
CDC  upi>n  Its  trial  chartering  but  does  not 
admiBlst<-r   .i   privram   in   the  usual  sense 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Com- 
munitv  Development  is  created  U>  advise  the 
Hck^rd  on  us  policies  and  operations  and  U) 
exert  a  critical  review  of  the  Board's  activi- 
ties and  the  actmtles  of  CDCs  chartered  by 
It  Ihe  Bos  il  IS  required  to  make  an  annual 
ref)ort  to  the  President  and  Congress 

Part  B-  Community  Development  Corp 
The  Community  Development  Corp  — 
fDC— Is  a  corporation  organized  by  the 
people  of  an  urban  or  rural  community  for 
the  purpose  ol  exp.uiding  their  econouuc  and 
educational  opportunities,  increasing  their 
ownership  of  productive  capital!  and  property, 
improving  their  l.e.ilth  ^.tety  .ind  living 
conditions,  enhancing  their  fxTsonal  dignity 
and  independence  expundiiig  their  oppor- 
tunities for  meanm^'ful  decisionmaking  and 
tenerallv  securing  the  economic  development 
tnd  s.M  lal  well-being  and  stability  of  their 
rornm unity  area  " 

The  CDC  u  a  regular  sUn-k  corporation  hav- 
ing the  usual  p<jwers  incident  to  a  business 
corporation  The  community  area  in  which 
the  CDC  functions  may  range  m  pfrpulatlon 
from  5000  to  300  Wd  residents  aged  16  and 
above,  of  whom  lu  percent  must  be  CDC 
shareholders 

.Any  resident  of  the  community  area  may 
become  a  CDC  shareholder  by  buying  CDC 
-tock  which  is  priced  at  »3  p.ir  value  ;-;weat 
equity  "  may  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  Ciish  pur- 
cha-se  of  sUK-k  Each  stockholder  has  one  vole 
in  the  affairs  ol  the  corporation,  as  do  class 
(•  sUKTk holders  of  the  Federal  Banks  for 
cooperatives 

FUNCTIONS  or  THE  CDC 

The  functions  of  the  CDC  would  fall  into 
six  categories 

First  Neighborhc<l  services  and  community 
improvement  basic  education  >  hi'd  wellare. 
day  care,  preschool  training,  health,  con- 
sumer education,  home-ownership  counsel- 
ing college  placement  assistance  job  hnd- 
mg.   recreation     Ugal   aid.   and   so   Ii^rth 

Second  Owner  >'t  stoik  ol  business  en- 
terprises in  the  CDC  area 

Third  Sponsor  owner  ir  manager  of  hous- 
ing m  the  community 

Fourth  Advocate  planning  for  neighbor- 
hood  renewal,   model   cities,   and   so   forth 

Fifth  Representauon  of  community  in- 
terest* m  other  areas  of  public  policy  and 
i oncern 

Sixth  f.ncouragenient  of  business,  labor, 
religious  and  other  voluntary  participation 
in  the  self-help  effort*  of   the  community 

riNANl  ING  OF  THE  CtX.~ 

The  CDC  would,  once  in  <  peration  be  fi- 
nance<l  by — 

f\Tsl    Earnings   from   affiliated   bu^.messes. 

Second  Contracts  fT  services,  with  pri- 
vate sector  and  government  agencies,  on  a 
cost-pUis-hxed-lee  basis,  and 

Third  Grants  Irom  the  communltv  devel- 
opment fund  earmarked  lor  <  hantable  and 
'educational  [virptwes,  which  wo  ild  not  be 
subject  to  Federal  tax 

In  the  initial  stages  of  i  DC  opiralion  be- 
fore  any  substantial  ownership  of   commer- 


cial buslnes.ses  is  achieved,  primary  reliance 
vfcould  be  on  the  c<'ntract  mode  'due  to  its 
lower  capital  retiuirements,  guaranteed  prof- 
iiablv  and  generation  of  capital  Later, 
iluidends  from  commercial  businesses  could 
become  the  primary  source  of  CDC  income 

UlBE'ToRS 

The  stockholders  wotild  choose  nine  CDC 
ilirectors  plus  two  more  t<ir  each  lOOOO 
.t.K-kholders  in  excess  -t  25(HR>-f<.r  1-year 
t^rms  or  for  staggered  J-visir  terms,  as  spec- 
ified 111  the  CDC  1  barter  Ihe  charter  wo\ild 
,nclude  proMsii'iis  f(  r  insuring  fair  and  dem- 
i.ratic  operatic  n  Mi.h  as  secret  balloting, 
adequate  notice  .  pen  and  regular  board 
meetings,  and  proxy  pri-K'edures  At  the  op- 
tion of  the  comnuinity  U  could  also  provide 
for  a  Federal  structure  of  representation  lor 
distinct  groupings  within  'lie  srea 

Hevular  open  meetings  of  the  entire  CDC 
stx^kholding  membership  would  be  held  at 
least  twice  a  vear  and  a  petition  of  20  per- 
cent of  the  member- hip  c  uld  force  a  special 
meeting. 

All  records  of  the  CDC  would  be  open 
to  inspection  bv  members  and  the  disclo- 
sures of  related  tran.sactlons  would  be  re- 
ntilred  The  directors  would  appoint  the  exec- 
utive officers  of  the  CDC  and  the  members 
of  the  business  management  board  and  the 
directors  of  the  Community  Development 
Bank  The  directors  wotild  be  required  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  stockholders  and 
also  hie  with  the  NCCCB-  covering  the  CDC 
activities  and  operatir.ns  of  the  pre\lous  y«ar. 

BOSINESi     MANAl.fcMKNT     BOARD 

'he  function  of  the  business  management 
board  is  to  provide  overall  management  to 
CDC-owned  businesses  It  will  be  required  to 
-et  and  maintain  reasonable  standards  to  in- 
..ure  that  they  avoid  both  excessive  reten- 
tion of  earnings  and  Irresponsible  distribu- 
tion of  required  operating  funds  That  Is.  the 
BMB  would  exercise  the  rights  of  CDC  as 
stockholder  for  each  business,  but  would  in- 
sulate business  management  decisions  Irt.m 
immediate  interference  by  CDC  directors 
and  sUKkholders  The  responsibilities  ol  the 
BMB,  and  the  area  m  which  it  would  have 
lull  management  discretion,  would  be  set 
lorih  111  the  CDC  charter,  as  approved  by  the 
NCCCB 

I-he  board  would  ha\e  nine  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  CDC  directors  to  serve  stag- 
gered 3-vear  terms  No  more  than  three  of 
the  board  members  could  simultaneously  be 
CDC  directors  Tne  members  would  be 
bonded  for  lailhful  performance  of  their 
duties  like  any  other  persons  with  compara- 
Dle  fiduciary  responsibilities 

The  board  acting  1<T  the  CDC  would  pir- 
chase  and  hold  the  stock  of  community  busi- 
nesses, elect  directors,  and  exercise  general 
st-ockholders'  prerogatives  on  CDCs  behalf 
The  funds  to  hnance  the  acquisition  of  stock 
would  be  transferred  to  the  CDC  for  Us  use. 
in  accordance  with  the  CDC  charter  Ihe 
board  could  distribute  income  to  the  CDC  or 
allocate  it  t..  reinve.- tment.  provided  that 
no  more  tnan  HO  percent  or  less  than  20  per- 
cent IS  distributed  to  CDC 


r,irt  C     Organization  of  Community 
Development    Corps 

A  CDC  may  be  organized  in  any  geographic 
irea  if  the  residents  of  the  area  so  desire,  so 
long  .IS  the  area  has  between  5  000  and 
iOOOOO  residents  16  years  ol  age  or  older  and 
has  either  a  rate  cf  unemployment  that  is 
proportionately  greater  than  the  national 
average  or  a  median  family  income  that  ls 
proportionately  lower,  as  provided  In  section 
l.!8 

Any  five  or  more  residents  of  the 
comm mitv  .irea- the  incorporators  —nuiy 
apply  for  a  charter  .us  a  CDC  by  Uling  articles 
of  incorp.jration  and  certain  other  documents 
with  the  National  Community  Corporation 
Certification  Board— the    'Board   ' 

The     act's     organizational     provisions     are 
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designed  U)  guarantee  to  all  the  residents 
o'  nnv  area  m  which  a  CDC  Is  proposed, 
and  to  all  representative  groups  thereof,  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  process  of  organizing  the  CDC  and  In- 
fluencing the  direction  that  it  will  take  once 
n  has  been  finally  chartered.  Accordingly, 
the  act  provkles  tliat  once  one  set  of  Incor- 
porators has  t  iken  the  Initial  step  toward 
the  establl'.hment  of  n  CDC  v^ithln  a  par- 
ticular area  a  tiO-d:iy  inlti.Tl  organization 
I-.>riod  must  elapse  before  those  incorporators 
r.'.  IV  comjilcte  tin  Ir  application  for  a  charter 
During  this  initial  organization  period  other 
sets  of  liiC()rporat,orH  may  take  the  iuilial 
step  toward  the  establishment  of  competing 
CDCs  Within  the  same  or  any  largely  small- 
er overlapping  area  and  with  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent goals  In  this  I.ishion,  the  act  insures 
that  all  elements  within  an  area  will  have 
erpial  opportunity  to  define  the  community 
and  the  ohjectues  or  the  CDC  that  is  pro- 
posed to  be  est.ibllshed 

Once  U;e  6U-day  initial  organization  period 
h.is  elap.scd  any  such  set  ol  ii, corporators  may 
.  'inplete  i!s  apjilicii tion  lor  a  charter  as  a 
(_DC  by  filing  us  articles  of  Incorporation 
and  organizational  certificate  that  will  pro- 
vide essential  economic  data  with  respect  to 
the  community  proposed,  and  pledge  cards 
personally  signed  by  at  least  5  percent  of  the 
residents  of  tlie  proposed  community, 

Tlie  requirement  that  any  such  set  of  In- 
corporators must  at  this  stage  stibmlt  pledge 
cards  signed  bv  5  percent  of  the  residents  of 
that  community  is  one  of  scver.il  organiza- 
tional provisions  designed  to  insure  that 
there  is  community  support  for  a  CDC  in  any 
area  in  which  one  is  proposed  and  that  the 
residents  of  such  an  area  actually  consider 
themselves  to  be  p.irt  of  a  community.  Mani- 
lestlv.  any  proposed  CDC  that  cannot  meet 
tills  threshold,  5  percent  requirement  should 
be  eliminated  .T  tins  stage  and  the  act  so 
provides 

Any  and  all  CDCs  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  potential  community  so-called, 
which  is  defined  by  section  135(a)  as  "the 
geo'.;raphic  area  included  within  the  com- 
bined perimeter"  of  the  community  pro- 
posed by  tl'.e  first  set  of  Incorporators  and 
any  other  larger  or  smaller  area  proposed 
tl.at  includes  any  portion  of  the  area  first 
proiKTsed,  that  sutisfy  the  threshold  5  per- 
cent requirement  and  have  otherwise  sub- 
mitted a  proper  application  to  the  Board 
will  ordinarily  receive  conditional  charters 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  expiration  of 
the  initial  organlzaUon  period. 

In  order  to  further  guarantee  that  there  is 
support  for  a  CDC  m  its  community,  the  act 
ccjiitains  further  organizational  requirements 
that  all  CDCs  so  conditionally  chartered 
nutst  p.iss.  These  further  requirements  are 
designed  to  disclose  the  largest  geographic 
area  in  which  tlicre  is  community  support 
for  a  CDC  and  to  permit  the  residents  thereof 
to  determine  by  referendum  which  of  the 
CDCs  proposed  to  be  established  therein 
shall  receive  a  final  charter.  If  only  one  CDC 
hi'S  qualified  t  i  receive  a  conditional  char- 
ter, i-  alone  will  be  authorized  to  attempt  to 
comnl:'  with  the  further  organizational  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  However,  not  Infre- 
quently conditional  certificates  will  be  Is- 
sued to  niore  than  one  proposed  CDC  In 
more  than  one  overlapping  community  and 
the  act  must  pro\  ide  a  method  of  permitting 
the  residents  of  these  overlapping  communi- 
ties to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
nuinity that  will  yield  a  CDC  with  the 
broadest  popular  support. 

The  act's  further  organizational  require- 
niei.ts  can  be  best  understood  by  observing 
that  they  r.re  designed  simply  to  permit 
tl'.e  com.munity  t<i  define  Itself  and  to  create 
a  CDC  as  it  sees  fit  These  provisions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First  A  further  45-day  organizational  pe- 
riod follows  the  issuance  of  conditional  char- 
ters to  one  or  p  ore  proposed  CDCs,  during 


which  they  are  required  to  submit,  first. 
additional  pledge  cards  to  total  10  percent 
of  the  over-16  residents  of  the  proposed 
community  area:  and  second,  satisfactory 
proof  that'at  least  500  residents  have  actual- 
ly paid  In  $5,000,  In  aggreeate  for  stock  in 
the  CDC,  The  act  provld'-s  that  suni=  s,o  paid 
in  to  anv  conditionally  chartered  CDC  are  to 
be  held'  In  c-crow  by  a  State  or  National 
bink  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  that  will 
guarantee  the  return  of  such  sums  to  those 
entitled  thereto  it  the  t'DC  does  not  receive 
a  final  charter,  Anv  conditionally  chartered 
CDC  that  falls  to  satisfy  these  reouiremenus 
within  the  time  allotted  is  forlhwUh  to  be 
dissolved  by  the  Board, 

Second,  While  this  pr.'Cess  is  inulerw.iy, 
the  CCCB  assembles  data  and  c, imputes  liie 
dc>.eloi)ment  index  of  liie  area.  'I'his  number, 
which  is  a  measure  ol  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  i:  I'ae  lesfcr  of  two  r.Uios, 
either  tue  ratio  o;  n.itional  unemployment 
r.ile  ta  the  area's  uncmploymeni  rate  times 
ICO,  or  the  ratio  ol  the  N.ition'.^  median  lam- 
ily  income  to  the  area's  median  f.imily  in- 
come times  lOU, 

Thu;;.  for  e.<.iinpie,  i;  !lie  uiuinployment 
rate  in  a  proposed  CDC  area  was  12  percent, 
and  the  national  avcrace  w.is  6  percent.  Hie 
first  ratio  would  be  ou  -six-t weliilis  -times 
100,  II  the  N.ition's  median  l.imily  income 
is  »7,000,  and  that  in  the  area  only  $4,000, 
the  second  ratio  wi^ild  he  67 --4,000  to 
7,000 — times  100.  The  lesser  ol  these  r.itios, 
51).  would  be  the  de-.elopmcnt  index  of  the 
area,  A  special  bonus  of  fi  .e  p'.>lnt.--  ■i^-ould  bo 
subtracted  from  the  computed  development 
index  of  rural  areas  to  provide  spe.-ial  con- 
sideration for  areas  from  which  outniiirriMon 
is  contributing  to  urban  tension.s 

Ii  the  development  index  of  a  conditionally 
chartered  CDC  is  greater  than  90,  the  CCCB 
would  dissolve  the  corporation,  as  being  ton 
close  to  the  n.ilional  norm  100— to  deserve 
special  assistance. 

Third  If  only  one  such  CDC  .,  ai.Wies  Li.ese 
fiirthcr  requirements  the  Bo.ird,  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  45-day  period,  orders  an 
election  in  the  community  the  CDC  h.is  pro- 
p  ,sed  at  which  the  residents,  whether  or  not 
shareholders,  are  a-ked  whether  they  ap- 
jirove  th.e  final  certification  of  that  CDC  II  a 
majority  of  tlio.se  voting  so  approve  th.it 
CDC  lecenes  a  fin.d  charter:  if  nol  ii  is  dis- 
solved. 

Fourth.  If  more  th.m  one  s'acji  CDC  s.itis- 
fies  the  act's  further  organizational  provi- 
sions a  series  of  elections  must  be  held  in 
order  to  disclose  an  area  m  which  a  majority 
of  the  residents  approve  the  esiataliahmenl  ol 
u  CDC  and  to  determine  which  of  the  CDCs 
p.irticipating  in  such  a  referendum  com- 
mands the  greatest  community  support.  The 
act  Is  designed  so  that  the  first  such  refer- 
endum is  held  in  the  potenti.d  community 
and  subsequent  referenda,  if  any,  are  then 
held  in  the  next  largest  community  proposed 
by  a  condition^ally  chartered  CDC  participat- 
ing therein.  Such  referenda  ciintinuc  until  a 
CDC  is  finally  chartered  or  it  becomes  clear 
that  CDmmunity  sentiment  opposes  the 
establishment  of  a  CDC  in  any  of  the  pro- 
posed communities,  in  which  case  all  are  dis- 
solved. 

All  such  referenda  are  required  by  the  act 
to  be  by  secret  ballot,  and  anv  resident  who 
is  16  years  or  older  is  eligible  to  vote  The 
act  states  that  no  such  referenda  shall  be 
valid  unless  at  least  10  percent  of  the  eligible 
residents  actually  participate  Cleariv,  if  less 
than  10  percent  of  those  eligible  t  ke  the 
trouble  to  vote  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that 
real  community  interest  m  the  establishment 
of  a  CDC  is  absent. 

Subsequently,  particular  are  is  v.  itlun  or 
overlapping  an  area  already  served  by  a 
CDC  '.nay  organize  their  own  CDC,  although 
the  organizational  requirements  for  such  a 
latecomer  are  somewhat  more  stringent.  The 
possibility  of  such  subsequent  orgn;'.ization 
should    tend    to    eucourajie    business     iggres- 


ivcvicss    :  ;id    rtsponMvencs    to    cnnmunily 
desires, 

Cixm  litial  iiiconiora'ion  '  Ke  CDC  re- 
ceives a  one-time  .seed-money  grant  equal 
t  1  it.s  paid-in  capital  at  the  time  o:  io- 
corr>oratl<  n.  This  both  provides  iultiiil  ouer- 
aiint  funds  and  equity  capital  for  a  c.m- 
ruinltv  development  bank  and  an  incentive 
lor  the  broadest  p,.rticipatlon  in  the 
I  oinmunity. 


Part    D— Authorization    of    Appropriations 

This  part  authorizes  appropriations  for 
the  cxi>en.ies  oi  the  N.tional  Community 
Corporation  Certification  Board,  and  for  the 
initial  matching  giants  to  i.ewly  organized 
CDCs, 

r.tle  Il--Coinmunitu  D-velopmcnt  Bar.ks 
This  title  adds  a  new  chapter  19  to  the 
National  B,ii'kinq  Act,  authorizing  the  cre- 
ation of  community  development  banks  — 
CDB'.s  -to  provide  the  finnncl.il  services  re- 
qiurod  by  CDCs  and  the  iiidependei.t 
biismcs-es   m   CDC  areas. 

Ol.G.VNlZ.iTION 

CDb's  would  be  orgaiii.ed  by  one  or  more 
CDCs  in  a  m.inner  similar  to  that  of  ordi- 
i,,,rv  national  bank.-i.  The  pitrticipating 
cDCo  would  hold  all  the  voting  stock  and 
m>ponit  the  banks  directors.  The  banks 
could  be  chartered  only  m  CDC  areas  with 
a  p  ipulation  ol  25.000  or  n'.orc.  They  would 
le.t  oiler  a  lull  range  of  banking  tervicei. 
but  would  concentrate  on  business  hnancing 
111  the  are.i  and  the  jirovision  of  ordinary 
lofsuniei-  credit  to  CDC  stockholders, 

E(}tlITY    CAPITAl  IZATTON 

•Ih-  tquitv  capital  of  the  CDB  would  be 
p-o'.  idcd  by  the  sale  of  the  bank's  stock. 

Class  A  nonvoting  slock  could  be  sold  t  i 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treas'iry  as  authorized 
m  "appropriation  a- f^  It  is  cintemplatecl 
that  this  would  be  d me  only  iii  extraordinary 
ca.ses,  however,  A  lranchi.se  tax  payable  out 
of  net  earnings,  -Aould  afford  a  return  to 
the  Treasury  on  any  investment  ol  Federal 
funds.  Class  A  stock  would  not  yield 
dividends, 

Cla.^s  B  stock  could  be  is.sued  to  any  pur- 
cii.iser  except  the  Federal  Government  and 
CDCs  It  would  also  be  nonvoting,  but 
would  be  elitjible  for  up  to  6  percent  non- 
cumulative  d.vidends.  It  is  expected  that 
private  org.iniz.itions,  churches,  founda- 
tions, as.~:ocrUions.  and  busine.sses,  and  per- 
haps state  and  local  Governments,  would 
purch?.se  stock  In  this  <  ,itegory.  Class  B 
Mo'.kholders  would  have  an  option  to  redeem 
their  stock  at  |)ar  over  a  period  ot  5  yei-rs, 
after  having  held  It  for  5  ycar.s. 

Class  C  stock  could  be  sold  only  to  CDCs. 
It  would  be  voting  stock,  but  would  not  bo 
eligible  to  receive  dividends.  The  CD3  thus 
becomes  a  financial  mechanism,  but  ii "  ^ 
source  ot  income    .   r  CDC- 

DEBr  CAPITAU.'ATION  A.^:J  SlCVRfTV 

111  addition  to  equity  capital  represented 
by  stock  sales,  the  CDB  would  raise  fur- 
ther capital  through  the  sale  to  tl'.e  public 
of  income  bonds  on  a  20-IO-1  ratio  U>  paid- 
in  capital  and  surplus.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  this  will  be  done  through  the  U  S  Co-n- 
munliv  Development  B,ink  created  by  title 
III.  winch  would  have  authority  to  i.ssue 
consolidated  CDB  bonds  much  a.s  the  Fed- 
eral intcrmedi.ite  credit  b.mks  I  i--.ue  con- 
solidated farm  credit  ob'.lcations. 

In  addition  to  n  ;rmal  b.mking  reserves 
and  a  guarantee  irnd,  CDB  income  bOTds 
would  te  further  secured  by  CDB's  oi)tio:i 
to  call  l.iond  retirement  funds  from  a  spe- 
cial Fed'eral  Reserve  guarantee  fund.  This 
fund  wculd  be  capitalized^irom  the  exces.s 
earnings  c.f  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
as  w.is  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration ir.  19'33,  The  Federal  Reserve  sur- 
p-.us  would  be  deposited  ir.to  tl-,e  fund  each 
year  and  invested  ir.  !on-  term  U  S  Trp:''.sury 
securities. 
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The   amount   r,f    the   Ffderal    Reserve   sur- 
plus   added    to    the    f^md    each    vear    would 
be  Eufflclent.  when  carried   forward  at  com- 
pound  interest,   to   cover    the    AgftreRate    in- 
lome  bond  obligations  ..f   all   CDB  5   at   ma- 
turity on  a  1  to  4  basu    II  a  CDB-,  nnan.  la 
position  precluded  immediate  sansfactlon  of 
itTobllgaUons  to  bondholdem  when  due    the 
CDB  could  call  in  capital  from  the  find    Just 
a»  'he  World  Bank  can  call  in  subscriptions 
from   member  nations   u>   meet   emertjencies 
This    riRht    would    .i'<sure    private    ,  redlt.rs 
,.f  prompt  payment  <.f  obllKalu.ns  »hen  cl.i- 
Assumlng    CDB-8    issue    .»n    .legrepate     f2 
hlllion    m    income   bonds   In    1969     and    that 
the    Treasury    securities    held    bv    The    fund 
bear  4  percent  Interest  comp.  wnded  tjuarterly 
over  20  years,  some  »236  mlllU-n  nf  the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  System  s  excess  e,irnines  would 
suffice   to   produce  «500  mllUnn   in   ripit^il      1 
,o  4  cveraRe     m    1989    The  e-^timaied   Fed- 
eral  Reserve   excess   earnings   lor   nscal    1969 
IS  m  excess  of  »2  billion   .f  »huh  me  amount 
put   into   the   fund   would    be   upproximatelv 
one-elehth   The  entire  r2  bUlmn    if  Similarly 
used     would    cover    .iKcreea-.e    iDB    iiicme 
bonds  of  about  $17  7  billion 

In  case  the  aggrenate  amount  of  C  DB  ob- 
ligations-exceeded  the  amount  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserre  surplus  could  legally  cover  and 
assuming  Congress  did  not  appropriate  ad- 
Oltlonal  funds  to  extend  the  coverage,  pri- 
orities would  be  estabh'-hed  Ui  insure  that 
ihe  bonds  of  the  CDB  s  1  .lated  in  the  ptairest 
areas  would  be  covered  before  those  of  more 
affluent  areas 

EARNl  <i<.s 

.\    the    end    of    ech    hscal    year   each    CDB 
would   apply   itB  earnings   in  excess  of  oper- 
uiing  fxpeusefi  during  the  year  to     in  order 
First    making   up  any   ;  *ses  ;.'i  excess  ot   Its 
reserves  and  bad  or  doubtful  debts     second, 
restoring  the  amount  .  t  impairment    if  any. 
of  Its  capital,   third      reating  ..nd  inainUiin- 
ing  a   reserve  account   lor  bad  and  doubtful 
debts,    fourth    paying  a  rranchise  Uix  to  the 
Treasury  of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  net  earn- 
ings then  remaining    !:..t  to  excf  i\  a  rate  of 
return  on    ITeasury  holdinps  ol  tlass  A  sttx-k 
equal   to  the  average  annual   rate  ft  lnt*-rest 
on    all   public    issues   "t   public   ilebt   obliga- 
tions of  the  'Jnited  States  is.'ued  during  the 
hscal    vear    eullng    next    before   «-uch    tax    is 
due     fifth,  paving  dividends  to  other  class  A 
stockholders   at  a  rate  not  m  excess  of  6  per- 
cent,    and    sixth,    purchasing    stick    in    the 
CS      Community     Development     Bank,     the 
pri>ceeds  of  which  shall  t-e  used  to  retire  any 
Ciovernment  capital  C'f  that  bank 

t.OA.VS    .^Nt)    ILI&IBLE    BORRriW  rRS 

•  The  CDB  may  make  loans  and  extend 
credit  to  eligible  borrowers  in  a  number  of 
tategories: 

first  individual  CDC  stockholders-  but 
not  the  general  public  for  normal  con- 
sumer credit 

second,  small  businesses  m  the  commu- 
nity- partnerships,  proprietorships,  or  cor- 
fK,rations  which  are  at  least  75-percent 
i-wned  by  resident  CDC  stockholders: 

Third,  small  business  concerns  in  the  com- 
munity owned  less  than  75  percent  by  CDC 
stockholders  but  whose  owners  have  agreed 
to  give  the  CDC  the  right  of  first  refusal  if 
the  business  is  U)  be  sold. 

Fourth  "subsidiaries  of  the  CDC  Itself— at 
lea.sl   51   percent  C'DC  owned; 

Fifth,  an  out-slde  corporation  which  has 
entered  into  a  turnkey  agreement  with  .i 
CDC  , 

Sixth  a  cooperative,  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  members  of  which  are  CDC  stockholders: 
aiid 

Sesenth  a  nonprofit  limited  dividend  or 
cooperative  housing  spons<>r  operating  in  the 
community. 


lOAN   TtHMS   AND   1  IMITATIONS 

Business  loans  may  be  made  only  to  eligi- 
ble ix.rrowers    and  only  when  such  borrower 


ha«  demonstrated  his  capa<lty  f  .r  managing 
the  btulnewr  r^s  evidenced  by  previous  busi- 
ness performance  or  ha*  entered  into  a 
.atisfacu.rv  i.-chnical  ,i8.Histance  and  or 
training  contra-t  under  a  turnkey  arrange- 
ment or  otherwl.se  Such  l.w,ns  may  be  made 
up  to  90  percent  of  re<iuire<l  c.pltal  with  up 
t.;  -o  ve.irs  lor  repayment  Housing  F,K.nsorR 
HI  the  community  c-nld  obtain  short-ternv 
market-rate  tinan.lng  ■.■r  front  "'""'V  «nd 
where  funds  are  not  .therwise  a-...IUbIc  for 
constructL.n  loans 

The  CDB  charter  would  l-iclude  a  state- 
ment ,,t  policy  emphasl/ing  CDB  s  rrspon- 
MbUitv  t..  m.vke  capital  available  to  promis- 
ng  but  inexperienced  b.irrowers  or  tor  un- 
orthodox tnisiness  ventures,  which  would 
If  successful  yield  slgnincant  benefits  w 
the  community 

The  CDB  would  be  fully  ..uthori^ed  to 
make  participation  l-ans  with  regular  com- 
mercial .enders  to  eligible  borrowers,  and 
,,s  policy  would  be  to  seek  U^  arrange  such 
n,,rii(ipations   wherever   possible 

The  CDB  would  n.t  be  authori/eo  to  Isvue 
,r  deal  in  securities,  engage  in  acceptable 
hnanclug  sell  insurance  offer  cre<llt  cards 
„r  make  credit  guarantees  P.s  mam  purpf«e 
IS  tn  channel  capital  to  businesses:  i-s  sec- 
ondary purpose  IS  t..  provide  normal  banking 
services  t<.  individual  depc*lt<.rs  within  the 
community  It  Is  not  expected  that  the  CDB 
would  tie  up  Its  caplt.il  in  mortgage  l-ans  ex- 
cept   under    extraordinary    circumstances 

CON>-ORMIN0    aMKNOMFNTS 
Sections  202  to  206  of  the  bill  amend  v.irious 
orovisions  of  other  acW  to  facilitate  the  op- 
eration of  the  community  development  bank- 
ing system 

Tiffc   '/'      VS    I'ommunity   dcirlopmftit 

bank 
The  purpose  <•'  this  title  is  to  create  a  US. 
community  Development  Bank  to  serve  as  a 
secondary  financial  msiiiullon  and  a-s  a 
source  of  technical,  managerial  and  financial 
expertise  to  CDBs  and  to  prom,  le  the  eco- 
romic  development  of  communities  and  areas 
where  no  CDB  h.^s  been  rsuiblished  In  the 
former  respect  the  USCDB  would  stand  in 
relation  to  i-cal  c  DB  s  a-s  a  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  t^.Uik  stands  to  pr.Kluctlon 
credit  associations,  or  ..s  a  Federal  hrme  loan 
bank  f  lands  to  local  sa\  .ngs  and  l.«n  a-,socia- 
tions  In  the  latter  respect,  the  bank  would 
resemble  the  World  Bank  and  International 
Development  Association 

This  title  viould  .uithorize  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  CSCDB.  which  would  not  be  an 
,nstrumenu,lity  of  the  U  S  CK.vernment  The 
President  of  the  United  States  would  app<ilnt 
the  incorporators  and  first  board  of  directors^ 
SIX  directors  would  .Uways  be  Presidential 
appointees:  the  remaining  twelve  initially 
{•residential  .«ppointee«  would  later  be 
elected  by  CDBs  holding  stock  in  the  bauk^ 
A  community  advisory  committee,  composed 
of  from  15  to  21  persons  from  CDC  and  sim- 
ilar areas  serve<l  by  the  bank,  is  created. 

CAPrTALIZATION 

Class  A  stc:ck  of  the  USCDB  would  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Secretary  of  the  l^^-'sury  It 
would  be  nonvoting  stock  and  >*';'"'d  '>°'  ^ 
eligible  for  dividends  Of  the  $2  billion  of 
cl,«s  A  stock  the  secretary  Is  authorized  to 
purchase.  $15  billion  would  be  specifically 
authorized  bv  appropriation  .icts  rhe  re- 
maining *500  million  could  be  purchased 
hv  the  secretary  out  of  public  «ebt  pr.x^eeds 
only  upon  call  of  the  bank  t.)  meet  an  emer- 
gency situation  This  »50O  million  call  fea- 
ture'-anaiogous  tn  similar  p'oviMons  in  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  statute  and  the 
World  Bank  charter    provides  the  security  to 

creditors  Kour.r, 

Class  B  stKk  in  amounts  up  t-o  5  2  billion 
may  be  bought  and  held  by  ,.ny  person  or 
orKaniz.aUon  other  than  the  Feder  u  govern- 
ment Divndends  of  not  to  exceed  6  percent 
c.n  be  p»id  ou  this  ito<.k  which  ^hall   have 


voting  rtphU  At  the  end  of  each  fisca  year, 
each  CDB  would  be  required  to  buy  claas  B 
stock  in  the  USCDB  In  an  amount  equal  to 
,t*  entire  net  earnings  after  meeUng  other 
requirement*  of  title  II  Whenever  a  CDB 
purchases  such  Bank  stock,  the  Bank  Is  d^ 
rected  to  redeem  an  equal  lonount  of  class 
A  sUKk  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trf"*- 
urv  at  the  secretary's  request  From  the 
funds  so  receivwl  the  Secretary  Is  dire<  u-d 
lo  retire  an  e<iual  amount  of  punllc  debt 

BONDS     AND      INDFBTrONE&S 

The  Bank  is  .luthorl/ed  to  Lssue  and  or 
L-uarantee  b,inds  debentures,  and  other  cer- 
ullcates  of  debt  up  t..  an  amount  equal  to 
hve  times  it*  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  In 
Edition,  It  is  authorized  U.  issue  consoli- 
„.ue<l  bonds  backe<l  by  CDB  bonds,  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  10  times  Its  paid-in  capital 
and  surplus    In  addition    it   Is  authorize^  t^ 

.vnie  consolidated  bonds  backed  by  CDB 
'b<.nds.  up  U.  an  amount  equal  to  10  Umes  it* 
nald-in   capital   and   siu-plus;    this   authority 

s  intended  t.^  relieve  local  CDB's  of  the  prob- 
lems assoc.ated   with  entering   the  securlUes 

in.'rk'-t 

Fl'NlTIONS 

Tie  USCDB  is  authorized  to    - 
First    serve  a-s  a  secondary   banking  InrU- 
t  ition   lor  CDBs    through   discounts,   notes, 
loans,  advances    and  so  forth. 

second,  make  paruclpate  In  or  guaran- 
tee U^ins  for  bu-iness  and  commercial  facili- 
ties or  public  development  faciUtles.  in  low- 
income  areas  designated  lis  investment 
areas  •  bv  the  Secrewry  of  Labor: 

Third  provide  interim  financing  for  con- 
siruouon  of  such  facilities: 

Fourth  plan,  initiate,  (.wn.  and  manage 
such  f,tcllities  until  a  suitable  buyer  can  as- 
sume ownership; 

Fifth  provide  management  training  and 
technical  and  other  siipportlve  assistance  to 
CDBs  and  other  txirrowers:  and 

Sixth    create  investment  opportunities  bv 

bringing     ti^ether     l.icllities.     capital,     and 

management.  «„„. 

The    USCDB   may   establish   branch   offices 

to  faciliuite  Its  ,i.  tivltles 
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EARNINCa 

The   net   e.vrnmgs   of   the  USCDB  shall   be 
applied  a*  follows 

First,  to  restoring  any  impairment  of  capl- 

'\second.  to  creaung  and  maintaining  a  sur- 
plus account: 

I-hlrd  to  paving  a  franchise  tax  computed 
with  reference  u.  the  amount  of  cUvss  A  stink 
ouustanding: 

Fourth    to  esuibllsh  contingency  reserves. 

Fifth  to  decl.ire  dividends  on  chiss  B  stock, 
jp  to  6  percent,  and 

Sixth    to  retire  class  A  stock  held  by  the 

Tms'^etirement  feature,  built  Into  the 
Federal  farm  credit  system  as  early  a-s  1916. 
iussures  that  eventually  all  Government 
.lock  will  be  retired  and  the  banks  will  be  ^ 
wholly  owned  by  CDBs  and  other  private 
stockholders. 

MISCEl-UANtOVS 

\  number  <f  ..peraiing  principles  are  set 
'orth  along  with  certain  limitations  on 
nnancing  An  annual  audit  and  report  by 
The  General  Accounting  Office  Is  required,  as 
.s  an  annual  report  to  Congress  and  the 
President  Technical  amendments  permit  the 
participation  of  national  banks  as  t  DB 
su<'kholders. 

Tttli' IV  -   Tai  a'nfiidmcnts 
Part  A— Community  Development 
Corporations 
community   development   corporations,    as 
busine.ss    c.rporations.    are    .subject    to    the 
provisions    of    the    Internal    Revenue    Code^ 
Sii:ce  the  purfKise  of  the  Act  Is  to  permit  the 
use  of  bu.slness  profite  for  social  s^^'lce  pro- 
grams under  the  control  of  the  people  of  the 


community.  Instead  of  routing  tlie  tax  reve- 
nues to  Washington  and  ,lhen  back  In  the 
form   of   grants,   three   sppclal   amendments 
•ire  added   to  the  Code.  T^ese  amendments 
liberalize  the  tax  treatment  of  CDC's  until 
such  time  as  the  CDC  area  achieves  a  devel- 
opment Index  equal  to  the  national  average 
and  maintains  It   over  a   period  of  5   years. 
First    Under  present  law  a  corporation  pays 
.1  b.islc  22-percent  Income  tax  rate  on  all  its 
taxable   Income.    In    addition,   the   Code   Im- 
poses a  surtax  of  26  percent  on  taxable  In- 
come in  excess  of  »25.000.  The  $25,000  amount 
IS,  known  as  the  surtax  exemption.  A  group 
ol   corporations,  all  of  which   are  owned  by 
a     parent     corporation— In     this     case,     the 
CDC— have  a  choice  !n  filing  their  returns: 
they    can    either   file   a   consolidated   return 
and  use  only  one  »2fi,000  surtax  exemption 
tor  the  group;  or  thef  can  claim  the  exemp- 
tion  for  each   member  corporation  and  pay 
a  basic  income  tax  rate  of  28  percent,  6  per- 
cent over  the  normal  rate.  This  bill  would 
amend  section   1563   of  the  Code  to  permit 
a  group  of   CDC  subsidiary   corporations   to 
retain  all  the  Individual  surtax  exemptions 
without  paylfig  the  additional  6-percent  tax. 
Second.  To  effect  the  purposes  of  the  act, 
the  tax  rates  and  surtax  exemptions  for  CDC 
subsidiaries  are  liberalized,  depending  on  the 
development  Index  of  the  CDC  area— see  title 
I,  part  C.  This  tax  treatment  is  available  only 
to  corporaUons  wholly  owned  by  a  CDC  or  by 
an  employee   trust;    hence  no  benefits  from 
the  tax  treatment  flow  Into  Individual  pock- 
ets   In  the  case  of  an  area  at  the  national 
norm  for  unemployment  and  family  income, 
no  tax  advantages  would  accrue.  At  the  other 
extreme,   CDC  subsidiaries  in  a   desperately 
poor  CDC  area  would  be  eligible  for  a  basic 
tax  rate  of  zero  percent  on  the  first  $50,000  of 
taxable    Income.    6    percent    on    the    second 
$50,000,  12  percent  on  Uie  next  $50,000,  and 
22  percent — the  basic  rate — on  amounts  In 
excess  of  $150,000.  In  addition,  CDC  subsid- 
iaries   in    the    desperately    poor    area    could 
claim  a  surtax  exemption  of  up  to  $200,000. 
Less-poor  areas  would  get  reduced  benefits 
in  accordance  with  their  development  level. 
The  surtax  would  remain  at  26  percent  for  all 
corporations. 

Third.  Ordinarily,  .subsidiary  corixirations 
can  pass  dividends  U)  their  parent  corpora- 
tion,  which  can  then  deduct  85  percent  of 
such   dividends  from  Its  own  gross  Income. 
An  amendment   to  section  243  of  the  code 
permit*  the  CDC  to  deduct  a  full  100  percent 
of  Ita  dividend  Income  from  subsidiaries. 
Part  B — Turnkey  Tax  Provisions 
The   purpose   of   these   amendments   is   to 
encourage     major     businesses     to     establish 
profitable  plants  or  facilities  in  CDC  areas, 
to  train  community  residents  to  manage  and 
work  in  them,  and  eventually  to  divest  them 
entirely  to  CDC  ownership  and  management. 
The  outside  company  and  the  CDC  would 
enter  into  a  turnkey  contract,  specifying  the 
obligations  of  both  parties,  and  setting  forth 
such  Items  as  a  description  of  the  productive 
facility,    the   training   of   CDC   personnel   to 
manage  the  business,  the  timetable  for  sale, 
and  so  forth.  To  make  a  turnkey  contract  at- 
tractive to  an  outside  corporation,  six  amend- 
ment.s    are    made    to    the    internal    Revenue 
Code  ,     , 

Firsl  The  turnkey  contractor  can  elect 
rapid  amoriizatKm  oif  the  turnkey  facilities, 
<lependinf;  on  the  development  index  of  the 
CDC  arei;  involved.  This  provision  parallels 
the  r.ipid  tax  amortization  program  for  de- 
fense investment  during  and  after  the  Ko- 
rean viar,  and  the  similar  provisions  for 
amort izH lion  of  gram  storage  facilities,  re- 
enacted  bv  Congress  in  1953.  In  desperately 
poor  areits.  turnkey  facilities  could  be  amor- 
tized m  as  little  as  36  months. 

Second.  Ordinarily,  when  a  corporation 
claims  an  investment  tax  credit  toward  the 
cckst  of  machinery  and  equipment,  and  then 
sells  the  machinery  or  equipment,  the  cor- 
poration IS  subject  to  a  tax  credit  recapture 


provision.  A  turnkey  contractor,  however, 
could  sell  the  turnkey  facility  to  a  CDC  and 
not  be  subject  to  recapture  of  tlie  Invest- 
ment credit. 

Third  The  turnkey  contractor  could  claim 
an  additional  tax  credit  of  10  percent  of  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  CDC  stockholders  em- 
ployed In  the  turnkey  facility.  This  credit, 
patterned  after  the  Human  Investment  Act 
now  before  Congress,  would  extend  to  invest- 
ment In  employees  the  same  tax  advantage 
given  to  Investment  in  machinery.  The 
higher  rate  of  the  credli-10  percent  versus 
7  percent— is  due  to  the  impermanence  of 
the  investment  in  human  skills  a.'-  ct>mpared 
to  that  in  tangible  property  owned  by  ihe 
company. 

Fotirth.  Upon  selling  the  turnkey  faCiUiy 
to  a  CDC,  the  turnkey  contractor  would 
normally  Incur  a  capital  gain  subject  to  tax 
under  the  bill,  If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are 
reinvested  in  another  turnkey  operation  or 
In  class  B  stock  of  a  CDB,  the  capital  gains 
are  not  recognized  for  tax  purposes.  This 
provision,  designed  to  encourage  continuous 
investment  in  turnkey  projects,  is  analogous 
to  transfer  of  basis  upon  selling  an  old  home 
and  bujing  a  new  one. 

Fifth.  When  a  turnkey  contractor  has 
elected  rapid  amortization  of  depreciable 
property,  and  then  sells  the  property  to  the 
CDC.  he  would  ordinarily  be  subject  to  a  tax 
recapture  of  the  benefits  oi  the  rapid  amorti- 
zaUon.  Tlie  bill  provides  that  when  a  turn- 
key sale  results  in  nonrecogmtion  of  capital 
gain,  by  virtue  of  reinvestment  in  another 
turnkey  project,  then  the  recapture  of  de- 
preciation is  limited  to  the  recognl?*d  gain 
only. 

Sixth  To  eiicoiiraKe  the  turnkey  contrac- 
tor to  continue  to  ai.sist  the  management 
of  Uie  turnkey  facility  even  after  its  divesti- 
ture of  CDc"  ownership,  the  bill  provides 
for  a  sustained  profitability  tax  credit,  equal 
to  15  percent  of  the  profits  generated  from 
the  operation  of  the  turnkey  facility  lor  5 
years  alter  sale  to  the  CDC. 

Part  C — Miscellaneous  Tax  Provisions 
An  additional  tax  leature  of  the  bill   in- 
cludes tliree  changes  U)  faciliUite  the  financ- 
ing of  CDC  subsidiaries  by  employee  benefit 
trusts.    One    would    make    it    clear    that    an 
employee   trust   mav    borrow   funds   to   pur- 
chase the  stock  of   a   CDC  subsidiary  with- 
otit  Jeopardizing  the  trusts  ■'exclusive  bene- 
fits '   status  or   conflicting  with   present  tax 
regulations.  A  second  would   permit  such  a 
trust   to   distribute   income   currently   to  Its 
employees,    as    an    immediate   profit-sharing 
incentive.  A  third  change  would  protect  the 
tax  deductible  status  of  CDC  subsidiary  con- 
tributions to  employee  trust,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  contributions  are  u.sed 
to  repay  a  bank  loan. 

Finally,  reporting  requirements  are  in- 
cluded to  facilitate  Treasury  analysis  of  the 
actual  costs  in  foregone  revenue  of  the  turn- 
key and  the  CDC  programs.  The  purpose  oi 
this  is  to  ensure  the  availability  of  sub- 
sequent cost-benelil  studies  as  needed  lor 
congressonal  review. 

Title  V—  Miscellaneous  amendment>> 
P;^rt  A — Small  Business 
1  his  part  makes  two  minor  ameudmentt. 
lo  the  small  business  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  and  adds  an  important  new 
section  to  provide  technical  and  manage- 
ment assistance  and  training  to  CDC  and 
turnkey  facility  personnel. 

Section  501  amends  the  purpose  clause 
of  title  IV  oi  the  Economic  Opporiunny  A<  t 
to  include  CDCs  among  the  business  con- 
cerns to  be  strenjjihened  and   aided  bv    i  mc 

act, 

Seclion  502  provides  lor  the  coordination 
of  loan  applications  bv  business  borrowers 
located  in  CDB  areas  It  adds  a  provi.so  to 
subsection  4(i2ia)  of  the  Economic  Opporui- 
nlty  Act  which  prohibits  economic  opporiu- 
nilv   loans   l<>  borrowers  n  CDB   areas   until 


their  loan  a_pplications  have  been  turned 
down  bv  ttte  CDB.  The  purpose  ol  this 
amendment  is  to  require  business  borrowers 
to  work  through  the  local  CDB  wherever 
possible 

Section   503   adds  an   important   new  sec- 
tion  to   the    Economic   Opportunity   Act     It 
authorizes    the   Small    Business   Adminisira- 
tor   to  make   grants  ol    up  to  90  percent    ol 
the   costs   of   technical    and   nianagcinent    as 
sistance    and    training    jToprams    comracled 
lor  bv  CDCs  or  their  subsidiaries.  The  grams 
may  be  made  lor,  among  o!  her  thinps;  First, 
the   identification   and   development   ol    new 
business   opportunities,    joint   ventures,    and 
turnkey  aureements,   .second,  market  surveys 
and  U-iisibililv  student:  third,  ortjnnizatiotial 
plaunng  and  research,  iiKiudmR  analysis  ol 
capital    structure    and    requirements     costs 
and     taxes,     labor     lorce     availability,     site 
evaluation,   local   government   relations,   and 
available    governmental    assistance:     lourtli. 
plant   or  laciUtv   desls^n,   layout,   and   opera- 
tion-   fifth,   marketing   and   promotional   as- 
sistance: sixth,  business  counseling,  manage- 
ment  training,   and   legal   and  other   related 
,'-ervices.  with  special  emphasis  on  manage- 
ment training  using  the  resources  ol  pnvaie 
business,  and  ol   sufficient   scope  and  dura- 
tion to  develop  management  expertise  with- 
in the  corporaton:   and  seventh,  encourage- 
ment ot  subcontracting  to  CDCs  by  csiab-  - 
lished  businesses,  and  cooperative  ellorts   to 
train  and  upgrade  CDC  personnel 

Using  tlie  proceeds  of  tne  grant,  toe  CUC 
would  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  nrni. 
comp:aiv.  organization,  educational  Institu- 
tion, or  "governmental  agency  ol  its  choice  to 
obtain  the  specified  assistance  and  training 
The  Small  Business  Administration  could  it- 
-ell  prov  ide  the  assistance  on  a  reinibursahie 
b:t,sis.  uMUp  its  own  personnel,  if  the  CDC 
so  decided.  Provision  is  made  for  careful 
e-  aluation  ol  the  management  or  technical 
assistance  provided  bv  the  contracting  firm 
or  agency.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
transler  the  program  to  the  Department  ol 
Commerce  If  he  sees  fit.  as  with  title  IV  ol 
the   Economic   Opportunity   Act. 

P.irt  B — Oiher  Provision.- 
scciion  511  requires  Hit  Stcretary  ol  LaUir 
lo  collect  and  compile  statistics  on  subem- 
Iilovmeni  in  the  Nation,  with  the  goal  oi 
eventually  using  tliis  more  sophisticated  coii- 
ccpl  m  the  computation  of  the  development 
index  used  m  this  act. 

Section  512  amends  section  7U1  oi  'he 
Housing  Act  oi  1954  to  permit  St.ae  plan- 
ning agencies  lo  provide  assistance  to  CDC  s 
m  urban  area  planning.  ;ising  7.'.  iiercent 
Federal    matching    lunds 

Section  513  amends  section  M2  <■!  tiie 
Housing  Act  ol  1964  to  permit  the  Secretary 
ol  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  make 
home  and  business  rehabilitation  loans  in 
CDC  areas,  as  well  ai  in  urban  renewal  areas 
and  concentrated  ccxie  enforcement  areas, 
retaining  the  present  provision  that  funds 
must  be  unavailable  ou  reasonable  'crnis 
from   local  sources. 

Seciion  514  amends  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  to  permit  tlie  Uesisna- 
iion  o!  CDCs  as  community  action  agenices. 
but  prohibits  community  action  grants  to 
CDCs  which  have  elected  Ui  be  treated  as 
normal  business  c«porations  >us-nbuMiiK 
dividends    to   siocKhokiers 


Mr.  NKLSON,  Mr.  PrcMdei.'.  1  ■-•'nd 
the  bill  to  the  desk  and  usk.  liiat  v  bi- 
appropriately  roterred. 

'Irhe  PRESIDENT  pro  itinpure.  Tlie 
bill  will  be  received  and  appiopnuifly 
referred. 

The  bill  13,3875'  to  e-tablit-h  a  com- 
muniiv  self-determination  program  to 
aid  the  people  of  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities in  securing  gainful  employment 
achieving  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the   resources  ol    tlieir  community,  ex- 
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panding  opportunity,  stability,  and  self- 
determination,  and  making  their  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  strength  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation,  Introduced  by 
Mr  Nelson  <  for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators*, was  received,  read  twice  by  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance 


B  3876— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
ENTITLED  'COMMUNITY'  SELF- 
DETERMINATION  ACT-  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinoi.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  S^^n- 
ator  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  distingui-shed  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yielding  to  me.  I  am  proud  to 
sponsor  the  Community  Self-Determlna- 
tion  Act  and  to  be  joined  by  so  many 
Senators  on  the  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  .«ilde  of  the  aisle. 

The  id^a  for  this  bill  has  come  from 
the  Cohg'ress  of  Racial  Equality— 
CORE — to  the  Consress.  It  i.s  their  sug- 
gestion as  to  how  to  approach  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  as  well  as  the  i-ural 
poor. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  dhstincrui.^.hed  colleague 
from  New  York  Mr  Javits  '  who  will 
Introduce  the  concept  of  a  US.  Com- 
mumty  Development  Bank,  which  he 
will  introduce  as  an  amendment  to  :he 
Commimity  Self-Determlnation  Act  I 
am  very  pleased  to  have  his  coun.sel. 
guidance,  and  advice  on  a  problem  on 
which  he  is  such  an  expert 

I  am  proud  to  sponsor  the  Commu- 
nity Self-Determination  Act.  This  bill  is 
based  on  an  old  American  tradition — self 
help — which  Is  too  often  preached  and 
too  seldom  practiced.  So  many  programs 
today,  wheU".er  they  be  Government  or 
private,  are  based  on  what  the  advan- 
taged classes  feel  i.s  needed  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  we  all  know  the  .sad 
results  of  thus  imposed  will  upon  the 
poor — urban  renewal  has  cruelly  closed 
down  once  successful  businesses  and 
highways  have  torn  down  happy  homes 
And  then  to  assist  the  Individual  who  has 
been  hurt  by  these  programs  we  create 
a  new  set  of  programs  which  often  only 
establish  further  prounds  for  erievance. 
Thepubilc  keeps  asking  why  all  the  bil- 
lions spent  on  these  programs  seem  to 
have  gone  up  in  smoke.  Unfortunately, 
they  never  ask  the  poor  who  are  the 
recipients  of  this  misguided  charity.  If 
they  did  ask.  they  might  find  the  answer 
is  that  most  existing  programs  are  based 
upon  the  premise  that  Washington  knows 
best.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
frankly  admitted  this  is  not  true.  The 
community  often  knows  better  than  any- 
one else  what  kind  and  form  of  help  is 
needed  to  renew  itself.  It  Is  this  fact  upon 
which  the  Community  Self-Determina- 
tion Act  is  based. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
offers  a  sound  basis  for  community  de- 
velopment. It  has  come  from  the  urban 
black  community  Itself,  but  it  is  applica- 
ble to  all  races  and  rural  communities  ai 
well  as  urban.  It  is  not  a  wild  scheme 
dreamed  up  by  an  onlooker — it  Is  a  care- 


fully worked  out  program  to  provide  the 
means  whereby  poor  citizens  organized 
In  their  community  can  truly  help  them- 
selves It  provldea  the  mechanism 
whereby  established  successful  businesses 
can  help  those  communities  which  want 
to  help  themselves,  but  It  does  so  In  a  way 
which  prevents  outsiders  from  dominat- 
ing the  commurUty  will  as  expressed 
through  the  Community  Development 
Corp.  I  know  that  American  business  will 
rally  behind  this  concept  for  it  permits 
bu.siness  to  play  a  partnership  role,  not  a 
paternal  role  with  the  community  orga- 
nization 

Having  worked  for  2  years  now  in  tle- 
velopk^  a  homeownership  program  lor 
lower  income  families.  I  know  well  the 
importance  of  ownership  for  disadvan- 
taged individuals  who  in  our  rural  and 
urban  areas  have  not  yet  had  the  oppor- 
tunity for  ownership  if  people  own  part 
of  their  community— whether  it  be  their 
homes  or  their  businesses — It  is  their 
cammunlty  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  they  will  work  and  fight  to  make  it 
a  decent  place  in  which  to  live.  work, 
learn,  and  play 

Having  stated  the  Importance  of  a  new, 
comprehensive,  private  enterprise,  com- 
munity oriented  program,  may  I  stress 
once  agam  that  the  real  significance  in 
this  bill  is  the  element  of  self  help.  It  Is 
a  program  that  rejects  the  old  liberal 
philosophy  of  giving  handouts  and  in- 
corporates the  best  conservative  phlloso- 
iihy  of  extending  the  helping  hand  To 
those  true  conservatives  in  America  who 
wish  to  conserve  what  Is  best  In  our 
Nation — independence.  Initiative,  com- 
munity spirit,  hard  work  and  self  help — 
I  invite  them  all  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  Community  Self-Dctcnnination 
Act  of  1968.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing Republican  colleagues  join  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  act:  Howard  Bakek.  of 
Tennessee;  Caleb  Bocgs.  of  Delaware; 
Edward  Brooke,  of  Massachusetts;  Clif- 
ford Case,  of  New  Jersey;  Hiram  Fonc,  of 
Hawaii;  Robert  Griffin,  of  Michigan; 
Jacob  Javits.  of  New  York;  Lu*  Jordan. 
of  Idaho;  James  Pearson,  of  Kansas: 
Winston  Pkouty.  of  Vermont;  Hugh 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John 
Tower,  of  Texas. 

We  believe  this  is  landmark  legislation, 
which  will  open  a  new  era  of  hope  and 
progress  In  those  areas  of  this  land  long 
bypassed  by  the  affluence  enjoyed  by  the 
majority  of  our  people.  Stated  as  simply 
as  possible,  we  have  designed  a  program 
which  structures  a  major  vehicle  for 
marshalmg  the  great  potential  of  the 
people  themselves  in  forging  their  own 
destiny.  The  method  employs  time-tested 
concepts  of  community  action  and  in- 
ternal capital  formation  within  the  im- 
poverished community.  The  goal  Is  local 
ownership  of  a  substantial  stake  in  the 
community  for  those  who  live  and  work 
there.  The  technique  is  Involvement  of 
the  people,  the  private  sector  and  the 
t'overnment  In  the  traditional  American 
partnership  for  the  betterment  of  all. 

Under  our  plan,  the  people  them.selves 
will  contribute  their  labor  and  genius; 
the  private  sector  will  contribute  its 
expertise  and  capital,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  contribute  small  sums 
uf  .seed  money  and  Us  economic  strength 


as  a  guarantor  of  the  loans  made  by  the 
individual  Investor. 

The  community  self-determination 
program  seeks  to  provide  a  means  for 
poor  people  to  move  up  to  increased 
economic  security  and  human  dignity 
through  their  Individual  and  mutual 
efforts  It  Is  a  product  of  the  experience 
gained  during  the  4 -year  existence  of  the 
community  action  programs  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  from  a  wide  range  of 
Federal.  State,  local,  and  private  efforts 
to  achieve  the  same  goals. 

There  is  widespread  disappointment 
with  the  war  on  poverty,  not  only  among 
conservative  skeptics,  but  also  among 
liberal  Intellectuals  and  the  poor  them- 
selves, both  of  whom  were  early  and 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  original 
programs.  Three  important  conclu.sions 
can  be  drawn  from  the  operating  experi- 
ence of  the  war  on  poverty: 

First.  The  Federal  Government  cannot 
encourage  genuine  Independence  and 
decisionmaking  at  the  commimity  level, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  purse 
strings,  pay  the  salaries,  and  compo.se 
the  regulations,  any  more  than  it  could 
manage  the  pinvate  enterprise  system  by 
centralized  state  planning,  Russian  style. 
Second.  Anjtlpoverty  programs  have 
not  drawn  the  poor  Into  the  American 
economic  system  as  earners,  producers, 
owners,  and  entrepreneurs,  but  only  up- 
holstered the  jJKXJrhouse  at  the  taxpayers 
expense.  ^ 

Third.  Any  effective  community  effort 
must  be  aimed  on  developing  order.  sU- 
blllty.  and  participation  In  a  meaningful 
shared  quest;  to  achieve  this,  the  people 
nust  acquire  the  ownership  of  produc- 
tive resources,  -control  the  profits,  and 
make  the  decisions  affecting  their  own 
environment  anc^  lives. 

The  community  self-determination 
program  adopts  sharply  contrasting  em- 
phasis and  philosophy. 

It  Is  based  on'  private  local  initiative 
and  control,  not  Government  paternal- 
ism, t 

It  Is  based  on  multiplying  the  effects 
of  .self-help,  not  distributing  endless 
benefits  out  of  tax  dollars. 

It  is  based  on  bringing  the  aspiring 
poor  Into  the  American  economic  system 
as  producers,  earners,  and  owners,  not  on 
milking  that  system  to  provide  Govern- 
ment benefits  to  nonpartlclpants. 

It  Is  based  on  eventual  renunciation  of 
Initial  Government  assistance  and  sub- 
sequent individual  profit,  not  perpetual 
nonprofit  operation  and  dependence  on 
Government  regulations  and  expendi- 
tures. 

It  Is  based  on  the  need  for  creating 
community  stability  and  orderly  prog- 
ress, not  perpetuating  the  fragmentation 
and  leadership  vacuum  of  the  poor 
neighborhood. 

It  is  based  on  widespread  citizen  par- 
ticipation, not  meaningless  role  playing 
by  self-styled  leaders  with  little  grass- 
roots support. 

It  Is  based  on  generating  indigenous 
leadership  for  positive,  productive  goals. 
not  for  the  negative  goal  of  demanding 
continuing  Government  action. 

riNDLNCS  AND  PtTRPOSS 

This  emphasis  and  philosophy  Is  ex- 
plicitly  set   forth   In   the  congressional 
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findings  and  purpose,  contained  In  sec- 
tions 2  and  3  of  the  bill: 


once  dependent  people  to  malce  their  way  as 
mdependent,  unsubsldlzed  participants  in 
owT  national  life. 


FINDINGS 

SEC.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  tliat— 
(a I    despite   the   xinsurpassed   affluence   ol 
the  United  Slate.s.  there  exists  today  a  na- 
tion within  a  nation  composed  of  millions  ol 
Mnerlcans    in    \irban    slums    and    declining 
reas  of  the  countryside  who  live  in  poverty, 
inlserv  and  despair.  The  United  States  can- 
not   achieve    its   lull   potenUal   until   all   Its 
people   have  a  lull   and  fair  opportunity  to 
earn    own.  and  enjoy  their  share  of  Ameri- 
ca s  growth  and  prosperity,  and  to  exercise 
effective    control    over   their    life    situations 
1 1, 1    programs  and  policies  which  tax  some 
ui  support  others  ofTer  no  hope  and  no  op- 
portunltv  to  those  who  have  the  capacity  to 
become  "productive,    contributing    citizens. 
Handout.s  are   demeaning;    they   do  violence 
to  a  man,   strip   him   of  dignity,  and  breed 
in  him  a  resentment  toward  the  total  system, 
rhe  nation  must  find  ways,  instead,  to  help 
presentlv     nonproductive     citizens     achieve 
the  inde'pendence.  self-respect,  and  well-be- 
iiiK  enjoyed  bv  their  more  fortunate  fellows. 
{CI    the  people  of  poor  urban  communities 
,nd  declining  rural  areas  should  be  assisted 
in  their  efforts  to  achieve  gainful  employ- 
ment and  the  ownership  and  control  of  the 
resources    of     their    community,     including 
businesses.    liousuiK.    ^tnd    financial    Institu- 
tions. .  . 

(d)  the  problems  of  our  cities  cannot  be 
solved  without  dealing  with  the  inseparably 
related  problems  of  rural  America.  Special 
help  sliould  thus  be  offered  for  efforts  which 
improve  the  economic  conditions  and  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  people  of  declining  and 
depressed  rural  areas,  and  which  reduce 
their  out-mlgratlon  from  such  areas  to  the 
overcrowded  and  explosive  urban  centers. 

(e)  the  private  enterprise  system  and  the 
Independent  sector  sliould  be  offered  new  In- 
centives to  join  with  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity in  a  partnership  for  individual  and 
community  improvement,  especially  In  pro- 
viding technical  and  managerial  expertise, 
offering  training  for  Jobs  with  a  future,  pro- 
viding investment  capital,  and  building  pro- 
ductive plants  and  facilities  for  sale  to  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  Such  a  program 
should  be  designed  to  permit  the  people  of 
a  community  to  utilize  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  community-sponsored  enterprises  to  pro- 
vide needed  social  services,  thereby  reducing 
the   burden   of   taxation   upon    the   rest   of 

society. 

(f)  program  designed  to  achieve  these 
ends  should  also  aim  to  restore  to  the  peo- 
ple of  local  communities  the  power  to  par- 
ticipate dlrectJy  and  meaningfully  In  the 
making  of  public  policy  decisions  on  Issues 
which  affect  their  day  to  day  lives.  Such  pro- 
grams should  aim  to  free  local  communities 
from  excessive  Interference  and  control  by 
centralized  governments  in  which  they  have 
little  or  no  etTeciive  voice. 

ipi  order,  stability,  and  progress  can  be 
iKliieved  only  wlien  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity actively  participate  In.  and  are  re- 
sponsible for.  their  own  affairs  in  such  areas 
as  education,  neighborhood  planning,  eco- 
nomic development,  recreation  and  beauti- 
ticr.tlon.  and  social  services  and  welfare. 

(hi  to  achieve  these  ends,  the  people  of  a 
community  must  organize  for  responsible 
action  In  stich  a  way  as  to  reduce  frag- 
mentation, create  order  and  stability,  make 
optimum  use  of  community  resources,  and 
maximize  the  opportunity  for  creative 
Iciidership   and  self  determination. 

(U  tlie  role  of  government  at  all  levels 
.should  be  to  reinforce,  guarantee,  and  sup- 
port individual  and  mutual  self-help  efforts 
U3  make  their  maximum  contribution  to  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  the  nation.  As  that 
k  coal  is  approached,  government  incentlvee 
should  be  correspondingly  phased  out  and 
government   investment  repaid,  lea^-lng  the 


PURPOSES 

Sec  3  It  Is  therefore  tlie  purpose  ol  Uils 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  ol  com- 
munity development  corporations,  commu- 
nity development  banlcs.  and  other  sup- 
porting programs  and  provisions,  in  order  to 
mobilize  the  talents  and  resources  of  the 
people  of  this  -nation  within  n  nation  to 
help  them  play  a  more  meanlftpful  and 
rewarding  role  in  building  a  better,  stroncer, 
and   more   confident   America. 

TITLK   I   -<-OMMtINtTY   DKVFU'fMKNT 
CORPORATIONS 

This  title  creates  the  basic  mechanism 
for  the  community  self-determination 
program  the  Community  Development 
CoiTwration.  and  outlines  its  orKaniza- 
tlon  process. 


I'ART     A 


N  M  lO  N  A I      (  1 1 M  M  I'  N 1 1  V      <  OR  I'l  'P.  Al  lO  N 
(  RRTIUC.ATION     BOARD 


This  part  establishes  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  Federal  Govenunent,  to 
supervise  the  organization  of  Commii- 
nity  Development  Corporation— "CDC  s  . 
In  many  respects  the  Board  w  ill  perform 
functions  similar  to  those  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  iu  conducting 
union  certification  procedures. 

The  Board  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
staggered  5-year  terms.  Board  members 
^ve  to  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate 
as  members  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  perform  a 
number  of  specified  functions  relating  to 
the  process  of  organizing  commimity  de- 
velopment corporations.  These  functions 
include:  issuing  provisional  and  final 
corporate  charters,  conducting  and  su- 
pervising referendums.  providing  counsel 
and  technical  assistance  in  the  organiza- 
tion process,  collecting  and  disseminat- 
ing relevant  infonnatlon.  developing  ap- 
propriate forms  for  corporate  charters 
and  bylaws,  and  requiring  amiual  re- 
ports of  corporations  so  chartered.  The 
Board  also  acts  as  a  ministerial  agent  in 
releasing  an  initial  seed-money  grant  to 
a  CDC  upon  Its  final  chartering,  but  does 
not  administer  a  program  in  the  asual 

sens? 

A  National  Advisory  Committee  on, 
Community  Development  is  created  to 
advise  the  Board  on  its  policies  and  op- 
erations, and  to  exert  a  critical  review 
of  the  Boards  activities  and  the  activi- 
ties of  CDC's  chartered  by  it.  The  Board 
is  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  President  and  Congress. 

PART    B — COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT    K)K1' 

The  Community  Development  Corp.— 

CDC is  a  corporation  organized  by  the 

people  of  an  urban  or  rural  community 
"for  the  purpose  of  expanding  their  eco- 
nomic and  educational  opportunities,  m- 
creasing  their  ownership  of  productive 
capital  and  property,  improving  their 
health,  safety,  and  living  conditions,  en- 
hancing their  personal  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence, expanding  their  opportunities 
for  meaningful  decisionmaking,  and  gen- 
erally securing  the  economic  develop- 
ment and  social  well-being  and  stability 
of  their  community  area." 
The  CDC  is  a  regular  stock  corporation 


having  the  usual  powers  incident  to  a 
business  corporation.  The  community 
area  in  which  the  CDC  functions  may 
ranse  In  population  from  5.000  to  300.000 
residents  aged  16  and  above,  of  whom  10 
percent  must  be  CDC  shareholders. 

Any  resident  of  the  community  area 
may  become  a  CDC  shareholder  by  buy- 
ing" CDC  stock,  which  is  priced  at  $5  par 
value.  -Sweat  equity'  rtiay  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  cash  purchase  of  stock.  Each 
stockholder  has  one  vote  in  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation,  as  do  class  C  stockhold- 
ers of  the  Federal  Banks  for  cooperatives. 

VITNCTIONS    OK    THE    CD<- 

The  functions  of  the  CDC  uould  tall 
into  six  categories: 

First.  Nelfihboihood  .services  and  com- 
munity improvement:  basic  education, 
child  welfare,  day  care,  preschool  train- 
ing health,  consumer  education,  home- 
ownership  counselinti.  college  placement 
assistance,  job  findinu.  recreation,  leual 
aid.  and  so  forth. 

Second.  Owner  of  stock  of  bu.siness  en- 
terprises In  the  CDC  area. 

Third.  Sponsor,  owner,  or  manauer  of 
housing  in  the  community. 

Fourth.  Advocate  planning  lor  neinh- 
borhood   renewal,  model  cities,   and   .so 

forth. 

Fifth.  Representation  ol  community 
interests  in  other  areas  of  public  policy 
and  concern. 

Sixth.  Encouranement  of  business,  la- 
bor religious  and  other  voluntary  par- 
ticipation in  the  .self-help  efforts  of  the 
community. 


riNANCINd    OK   THE    C  DC 

The  CDC  would,  once  In  oiJeralion.  be 
financed  by — 

First.  Earnings  from  affiliated  busi- 
nesses; 

Second.  Contracts  for  services,  with 
private  sector  and  government  agencies, 
on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis;  and 

Third.  Grants  from  the  community  de- 
velopment fund,  earmarked  for  chari- 
table and  educational  puiposes.  which 
would  irat  be  subject  to  Federal  tax. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  CDC  operation 
before  any  substantial  ownership  of 
commercial  businesses  is  achieved,  pri- 
maiT  reliance  would  be  on  the  contract 
mode,  due  to  its  lower  capital  reqmre- 
ments,  guaranteed  profitably,  and  gen- 
eration of  capital.  Later,  dividends  from 
commercial  businesses  could  become  the 
primary  source  of  CDC  Income. 

DIRECTORS 

Tlie  .stockholders  would  choose  nine 
CDC  directors— plus  two  more  for  each 
10  000  stockholders  in  excess  of  25.000— 
for  1-vear  terms,  or  for  staggered  2-year 
tei-ms'  as  specified  in  the  CDC  charter. 
The  charter  would  include  provisions  for 
insuring  fair  and  democratic  opeiation. 
•^uch  as  secret  balloting,  adequate  notice, 
open  and  regular  board  meetings,  and 
proxv  procedures.  At  the  option  of  the 
community,  it  could  also  provide  for  a 
Federal  structure  of  representation  for 
distinct  groupings  within  the  area. 

Regular  open  meetings  of  the  entire 
CDC  stockholding  membership  would  be 
held  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  a  petition 
of  20  percent  of  the  membership  could 
force  a  special  meeting. 

AU  records  of  the  CDC  would  be  ojieii 
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to  Inspection  by  members  and  the  dis- 
closures of  related  transactions  would  be 
required  The  directors  would  appoint 
the  executive  officers  of  the  CDC  and  the 
members  of  the  business  management 
board  and  the  directors  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Bank  The  directors 
would  be  required  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  stockholders— and  also  file 
with  the  NCCCB— coverli.R  the  CDC  ac- 
tivities and  operations  of  the  previous 
year. 

BISINESS    MANAr.EMENT    BOA«D 

The  function  of  the  business  manage- 
ment board  is  to  provide  overall  man- 
aKcment  to  CDC-owned  businesses  It 
will  be  required  to  set  and  maintain  rea- 
sonable sundards  to  m^iure  that  they 
avoid  both  excessive  retention  of  earn- 
ings and  irresponsible  distribution  of  re- 
quired operating  funds.  That  is.  the 
BMB  would  exercise  the  rights  of  CDC 
as  stockholder  for  each  buauiess.  but 
would  insulate  business  management  de- 
cisions from  immediate  interference  by 
CDC  directors  and  stockholders  The  re- 
spoDsibiliUes  of  the  BMB.  and  the  area 
in  which  It  would  have  full  management 
discreuon.  would  be  .set  forth  in  the  CDC 
charter,  as  approved  by  the  NCCCB 

The  board  .vould  iia\e  i.me  members, 
appointed  by  the  CDC  directors  to  serve 
staggered  3-year  U'lms.  Nj  more  than 
three  of  the  board  members  could  simul- 
taneously be  CDC  directors  The  mem- 
bers would  be  bonded  for  faithful  per- 
formance of  their  duties  l:ke  any  other 
persons  with  comparable  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  board,  actma  for  the  CDC.  would 
purchase  and  hold  the  stock  of  commu- 
nity businesses,  elect  directors,  and  ex- 
ercise eeneral  stockholders'  prerogatives 
on  CDCs  behalf  Tl^.e  funds  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  ^tock  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  CDC  for  its  use.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  CDC  charter  The  board 
couJd  distribute  income  to  the  CDC  or 
allocate  it  to  reinvestment,  provided 
that  no  more  than  80  perceiU  or  less 
tiiAn  -0  percent  is  dLstnbuied  to  CDC. 

PART    r       OP.GANI7AT10N     OF    rOMVVNITT 
DEVELOPMENT    (  ORPS 

A  CDC  may  be  organized  in  a  ?eo- 
praphlc  area,  if  the  residents  of  the  area 
so  desire,  so  long  as  the  area  has  be- 
tween .S.OOO  and  300.000  residen-^s  16 
years  of  age  or  older  and  has  ei'.her  a 
rate  of  unemployment  that  Is  propor- 
tionately sreater  than  the  national  aver- 
age or  a  median  family  income  that  is 
proportionately  lower,  as  provided  l;i  sec- 
tion 138 

Any  five  or  more  residents  ol  the  com- 
munity area— the  incorporators  —may 
apply  for  a  charter  as  a  CDC  by  filing 
articles  of  incorporation  and  certain 
other  documents  with  the  Nauonal 
Community  Corporation  Certification 
Boaid — the    Board  " 

The  acts  organizational  provisions 
are  designed  to  guarantee  to  all  tiie  resi- 
dents of  any  area  in  which  a  CDC  is  pro- 
posed, and  to  all  representative  yroupe 
thereof,  a  full  and  fair  opportunity  to 
participate  In  the  process  of  organizing 
the  CDC  and  mfluencing  the  direction 
that  it  will  take  once  it  h.as  been  tmally 
chartered.  Accordingly,  the  act  provides 
that  once  one  set  of  incorporators  has 
taken  the  initial  step  toward  the  cstab- 
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lishment  of  a  CDC  within  e.  particular 
area  a  60-dav  initial  organlzaUon  period 
mu^t  elapse  ■  before  those  incorporators 
mav    complete   their   application    for   a 
charter   During  this  initial  organization 
period  other  sets  of  incorporators  may 
take  the  iniUal  step  toward  the  estab- 
ILshment  of  competing  CDCs  within  the 
same  or  ai^y  larger  or  smaller  overlap- 
pmg  area  and  with  the  same  or  different 
.-oals    In   thLs   fashion,   the   act   insures 
that   all   elements  within   an   area   will 
have    equal    opportuiiity    to   define    the 
community    and    the    objectives   of    the 
CDC  that  is  proposed  to  be  e.stabllshed 
Once  the  60-day   Initial  organization 
penod  has  elapsed  any  such  set  of  Incor- 
porators may  complete  Its  application  for 
a  charier  as  a  CDC  by  filing  its  articles  of 
incorporation,    and    organizational   cer- 
tificate that  will  provide  essential  eco- 
nomic data  with  respect  to  the  commu- 
nitv  proposed,  and  pledge  cards  person- 
ally signed  by  at  least  5  i:>ercent  of  the 
residents  of  the  proposed  community. 

Tlie  requirement  that  any  such  set  of 
incorporators  must  at  this  stage  submit 
pledge  cards  signed  by  5  percent  of  the 
residents  of  that  community  Is  one  of 
-.everal  organizational  provisions  de- 
i-ned  to  insure  that  there  is  community 
support  for  the  CDC  in  any  area  in  which 
one  Ls  proposed  and  that  the  residents 
of  such  an  area  actually  consider  them- 
selves to  be  part  of  a  community.  Mani- 
festly anv  proposed  CDC  that  cann->t 
ineet  this  threshold.  5  percent  require- 
ment should  be  eliminated  at  this  sta^e 
and  the  act  .so  provides. 

\ny  and  all  CDC's  proposed  to  be 
established  in  the  potential  community 
.o-callcd.  whicli  is  defined  by  section  135 
a'  as  the  ncoi:raphic  area  included 
within  the  combined  perimeter  '  of  the 
community  proposed  by  the  first  set  of 
incorporators  and  any  other  larger  or 
.smaller  area  proposed  that  includes  any 
portion  of  the  area  first  proposed,  that 
.satisfy  the  threshold  5  percent  require- 
ment and  have  othci-wi.se  submitted  a 
proper  application  to  the  Board  wUl 
ordinarily  receive  conditional  charters 
not  more  than  30  days  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  initial  oganization  period. 

In    order    to    further    guarantee    that 
tiiere  is  .^upport  for  a  CDC  in  its  com- 
munity, the  act  contains  further  organi- 
7ational  requirements  that  all  CDC's  so 
conditionally  chartered  must  pass.  These 
further  requirements  are  designed  to  dis- 
close   the    largest    geographic    area    in 
which  there  is  community  support  for  a 
CDC  and  to  permit  the  residenus  there- 
of to  determine  by  referendum  which  of 
the    CDCs    proposed    to   be   established 
therein  shall  receive  a  final  charter.  If 
only  one  CDC  has  quahfied  to  receive  a 
condiUonal  charter,  it  alone  will  be  au- 
thorized to  attempt  to  comply  with  the 
further  organizational   requirements  of 
the  act  However,  not  Infrequently  condi- 
tional certificates  will  be  issued  to  more 
than  one  proposed  CDC  in  more  than  one 
overlapping  community  and  the  act  must 
provide  a  method  of  permitting  the  resi- 
dents of  these  overlapping  communities 
to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the  com- 
inumty  that  will  yield  a  CDC  with  the 
broade.-t  tHjpular  .support 

The   acts   further   organizational   re- 
L  uirements  can  be  best   understood  by 


observing  that  they  are  designed  simply 
to  permit  the  community  to  define  Itself 
and  to  create  a  CDC  m  it  sees  fit.  These 
provisions  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: { 

First.  A  further  45-day  organizational 
period  follows  the  l.ssuance  of  conditional 
charters  to  one  or  more  proposed  CDC's. 
during  which  they  are  required  to  sub- 
mit, first,  additional  pledge  cards  to  total 
10  percent  of  the  over- 16  residents  of  the 
proposed  community  area;  and  second, 
satisfactory  proof  that  at  least  500  resi- 
dents have  actually  paid  in  $5,000.  in  ag- 
gregate, for  stock  In  the  CDC.  The  act 
provides  that  sums  so  paid  In  to  any  con- 
diUonally  chartered  CDC  are  to  be  held 
in  escrow  by  a  State  or  National  bank 
pursuant  to  an   anangement  that   will 
"uarantee  the   return  of  such  sums  to 
tho.se  entitled  thereto  if  the  CDC  does 
not  receive  a  final  charter.  Any  condi- 
tionally   chartered    CDC    that    fails    to 
satisfy    these    requirements   within    the 
time  allotU'd  is  forthwith  to  be  dissolved 
by  the  Board. 

Second.  While  thLs  process  is  under- 
way the  CCCB  assembles  data  and  com- 
putes the  development  index  of  the  area. 
This  number,  which  is  a  measure  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  area,  is  the 
lesser  of  two  ratios,  either  the  ratio  of 
national  unemployment  rate  to  the  area  s 
unemployment  rate  times  100.  or  the  ra- 
tio of  the  Nation's  median  family  income 
to  the  area's  median  family  income  times 
100 

Thus  for  example,  if  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  a  propo-sed  CDC  area  was  12 
percent  and  tlie  national  average  was  6 
percent,  the  first  ratio  would  be  50— six- 
twelfths— times  100.  If  the  Nation  s  me- 
dian family  income  Is  $7,000,  and  that 
in  the  area  only  $4,000.  the  second  ratio 
would  be  57—4,000  to  7,000— times  100. 
The  lesser  of  the.se  ratios.  50.  would  be 
the  development  index  of  the  area.  A 
special  bonus  jf  five  points  would  be 
subtracted  froir  the  computed  develop- 
ment index  of  rural  areas  to  provide  spe- 
cial consideration  for  areas  from  which 
outmi'^ralion  is  contributing  to  urban 
tensions. 

If  the  development  index  of  a  condi- 
tionally chartered  CDC  is  greater  than 
90  Uie  CCCB  would  dissolve  the  corpo- 
ration, as  being  too  close  to  the  national 
norm— 100- to    deserve    special    asslst- 

^'"Third  If  only  one  such  CDC  satisfies 
the.se  further  requirements  the  Board, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  45-day  pe- 
riod orders  an  election  m  the  community 
the  CDC  has  proposed  at  which  the  resi- 
dents, whether  or  not  shareholders  are 
.\sked  whether  they  approve  the  final 
certification  of  that  CDC.  If  a  majority 
of  those  voting  so  approve  that  cue  u- 
ceives  a  final  charter:   if  not  It  Is  dis- 

.solved.  ,    ^,,^ 

Fourth,  if  more  than  one  such  CIX. 
satisfies  the  act's  further  organizational 
provisions  a  series  of  elections  must  be 
held  in  order  to  disclose  an  area  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  residents  approve  the 
establishment  of  a  CDC  and  to  determine 
which  of  the  CDC's  participating  in  such 
a  referendum  commands  the  greatest 
community  support.  The  act  is  designed 
so  that  the  first  such  referendum  is  held 
in  the  potential  community  and  subse- 
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quent  referendums,  if  any,  are  then  held 
in  the  next  largest  community  proposed 
bv  a  conditionally  chartered  CDC  partici- 
pating therein.  Such  referendums  con- 
tinue until  a  CDC  is  finally  chartered  or 
it  becomes  clear  that  community  senti- 
ment opposes  the  establishment  of  a  CE>C 
in  any  of  the  proposed  communities,  in 
w  hich  case  all  are  dissolved. 

All  such  referendums  are  required  by 
the  act  to  be  by  secret  ballot,  and  any 
resident  who  is  16  years  or  older  is  eligible 
to  vote.  The  act  states  that  no  such  ref- 
erendums shall  be  valid  unless  at  least  10 
iwrccnt  of  the  eligible  residents  actually 
participate.  Clearly,  if  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  take  the  trouble  to 
vote  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  real 
community  interest  in  the  establishment 
of  a  CDC  is  absent. 

Subsequently,  particular  areas  within 
or  overlapping  an  area  already  served  by 
a  CDC  may  organize  their  own  CDC,  al- 
though the  organizational  requirements 
for  such  a  latecomer  are  somewhat  more 
stringent.  The  possibility  of  such  subse- 
quent organization  should  tend  to  en- 
courage business  aggressiveness  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  community  desires. 

Upon  final  Incorporation,  the  CDC  re- 
ceives a  one-time  seed-money  grant 
equal  to  its  paid-in  capital  at  the  time  of 
Incorporation.  This  both  provides  initial 
'  operating  funds  and  equity  capital  for 
a  community  development  bank,  and  an 
incentive  for  the  broadest  participation 
in  the  community. 

PART  D  — AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

This  part  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  expenses  of  the  National  Com- 
munity Corporation  Certification  Board, 
and  for  the  initial  matching  grants  to 
newly  organized  CDC's. 

TITLE  U — COMMVNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BANKS 

This  title  adds  a  new  chapter  19  to 
the  National  Banking  Act,  authorizing 
the  creation  of  community  development 
banks — CDB's— to  provide  the  financial 
services  required  by  CDCs  and  the  in- 
dependent businesses  in  CDC  areas. 

C  RGANIZATlON 

CDB'S  would  be  organized  by  one  or 
more  CDC's  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  ordinary  national  banks.  The  partic- 
ipating CDC's  would  hold  all  the  voting 
stock  and  appoint  the  bank's  directors. 
The  banks  could  be  chartered  only  in 
CDC  areas  with  a  population  of  25,000 
or  more.  They  would  not  offer  a  full 
range  of  banking  services,  but  would 
concentrate  on  business  financing  In  the 
area  and  the  provision  of  ordinary  con- 
sumer credit  to  CDC  stockholders. 

IQIITY  CAPITALIZATION 

The  equity  capital  of  the  CDB  would 
be  provided  by  the  sale  of  the  bank's 
stock. 

Class  A  nonvoting  stock  could  be  sold 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiuy  as  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  acts.  It  is  con- 
templated that  this  would  be  done  only 
In  extraordinary  cases,  however.  A 
franchise  tax,  payable  out  of  net  earn- 
ings, would  afford  a  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury on  any  Investment  of  Federal  fimds 
Class  A  stock  would  not  yield  dividends. 

Class  B  stock  could  be  issued  to  any 
purchaser  except  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  CDC's.  It  would  also  be  non- 
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voting,  but  would  be  eligible  for  up  to 
6  percent  nonctimulative  dividends.  It  is 
expected  that  private  organizations, 
churches,  fotmdatlons,  associations,  and 
businesses,  and  perhaps  State  and  local 
governments,  would  purchase  stock  in 
tliis  category.  Class  B  stockholders  would 
have  an  option  to  redeem  their  stock  at 
par  over  a  period  of  5  years,  after  having 
held  it  for  5  years. 

Class  C  stock  could  be  sold  only  to 
CDC's  It  would  be  voting  stock,  but 
would  not  be  eligible  to  receive  dividends. 
The  CDB  tlius  becomes  a  financial 
mechanism,  but  not  a  source  of  income, 
for  CDC's. 


DEBT    CAPITALIZATION     AND     t-ECT.HITV 

In  addition  to  equity  capital  repre- 
sented by  stock  sales,  the  CDB  would 
raise  further  capital  through  the  sale  to 
the  public  of  income  bonds  on  a  20-to-l 
ratio  to  paid-in  capital  and  surplus.  It 
is  contemplated  that  this  will  be  done 
through  the  U.S.  Commtmity  Develop- 
ment Bank  created  by  title  III,  which 
would  have  authority  to  Issue  consoli- 
dated CDB  bonds  much  as  the  Federal 
intermediate  credit  banks  issue  consoli- 
dated farm  credit  obligations. 

In  addition  to  normal  banking  reserves 
and  a  guarantee  fund,  CDB  income 
bonds  wotild  be  further  secured  by  CDB's 
opUon  to  call  bond  retirement  funds  from 
a  special  Federal  Reserve  guarantee 
fund.  This  fund  would  be  capitalized 
from  the  excess  earnings  of  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks,  as  was  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  in  1933. 
The  Federal  Reserve  surplus  would  be 
deposited  into  the  fund  each  year  and 
invested    in    long-term    U.S.    Treasury 

The  amotmt  of  the  Federal  Resene 
surplus  added  to  the  fund  each  year 
would  be  sufficient,  when  carried  for- 
ward at  compound  interest,  to  cover  the 
aggregate  income  bond  obligations  of  all 
CDB's  at  maturity  on  a  l-to-4  basis.  If  a 
CDB's  financial  position  precluded  im- 
mediate satisfaction  of  its  obligations 
to  bondholders  when  due,  the  CDB  could 
call  In  capital  from  the  fund,  just  as  the 
■World  Bank  can  call  in  subscriptions 
from  member  nations  to  meet  emergen- 
cies. This  right  would  assure  private  cred- 
itors of  prompt  payment  of  obligations 
when  due. 

Assuming  CDB's  issue  An  aggregate 
of  $2  billion  in  income  bonds  in  1969, 
and  that  the  Treasury  securities  held  by 
the  fund  bear  4-percent  interest  com- 
pounded quarterly  over  20  years,  some 
$236  million  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's excess  earnings  would  sufBce  to 
produce  $500  million  in  capital — l-to-4 
coverage— in  1989.  The  estimated  Fed- 
eral Reserve  excess  earnings  for  fiscal 
1969  is  in  excess  of  $2  billion,  of  which 
the  amoimt  put  into  the  fund  would  be 
approximately  one-eighth.  The  entire  $2 
bUlion,  if  similarly  used,  would  cover  ag- 
gregate CDB  income  bonds  of  about 
$17.7  billion. 

In  case  the  aggregate  amount  of  CDB 
obligations  exceeded  the  amount  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  surplus  could  legally 
cover,  and  assuming  Congress  did  not 
appropriate  additional  funds  to  extend 
the  coverage,  priorities  would  be  estab- 
lished to  insure  that  the  bonds  of  the 


CDB's  located  in  tlie  poorest  areas  would 
be  covered  before  those  of  more  a.*Tluent 
areas. 

E.ARNINGS 

At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  each 
CDB  would  apply  its  earnings  in  excess 
of  operating  expenses  during  the  year 

to in  order:  First,  making  up  any  losses 

in  excess  of  its  resenes  and  bad  or  doubt- 
ful debts:  second,  restoring  the  amount      ^ 
of   impairment,   if   any,   of   its   capital: 
third,  creatine  and  maintianinp  a  rcsen  e 
accoui^t    for    bad    and    doubtful    debts; 
fourth,  paying   a   franchise  tax   to  the 
TieasuiT  of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  net 
(  arnings  then  rcmaininj;.  not  to  exceed  a 
rate  of  return  on  Trcasui-y  holdings  of 
c!a.ss  A  stock  equal  to  the  avcrape  annual 
rate  of  interest  on  all  public  issues  of 
public    debt   oblipations   of    the    United 
States  issued  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing next  before  such  tax  is  due;   lifth, 
paying  dividends  to  other  class  A  stock- 
holders, at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  6  per- 
cent; and  sixth,  purchasing  stock  in  the 
U.S.  Community  Development  Bank,  the 
proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  to  retire 
any  Government  capital  of  that  bank. 

LOANS    A.ND    ELIGIBLE    I'OREOWERS 

The  CDB  may  make  loans  and  extcrjd 
credit  to  elisible  borrowers  in  a  number 
of  categories: 

First,  individual  CDC  stockholders— 
but  not  the  peneral  public— for  normal 
consumer  credit; 

Second,  small  businesses  in  the  com- 
munity—partnerships, proprretorships, 
or  corporations — ^hich  are  at'Jeast  75- 
percent  owned  by  resident  CDC  stock- 
holders ; 

Third,  small  business  concerns  m  the 
community  owned  less  than  75  percent 
by  CDC  stockholders  but  whose  owners 
have  agreed  to  give  the  CDC  the  right 
of  first  refusal  if  the  business  is  to  be^ 
sold:  ^   ,     \ 

Fourth,  subsidiaries  of  the  CDC  it- 
.self— at  least  51  percent  CDC  owned: 

Fifth,  an  outside  corporation  which 
has  entered  into  a  turnkey  agreement 
with  a  CDC: 

Sixth,  a  cooperative,  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  members  of  which  are  CE>C 
stockholders;  and 

Seventh,  a  nonprofit,  hmited  dividend 
or  cooperative  housinr  sponsor  operating 
in  the  community, 

LOAN    TERMS    AND    1  IMITATIO.NS 

Business  loans  may  be  made  only  to 
eligible  borrowers,  and  only  when  such 
borrower  has  demonstrated  his  capacity 
for  managing  the  business — as  evidenced 
by  previous  business  perfonnance — or 
has  entered  into  a  satisfactory  technical 
assistance  and  or  training  contract,  un- 
der a  turnkey  arrangement  or  othei-wise. 
Such  loans  may  be  made  up  to  90  percent 
of  required  capital,  with  up  to  20  years 
for  repayment.  Housing  sponsors  in  the 
community  could  obtain  short-term, 
market-rate  financing  for  front  money, 
and  where  funds  aie  not  otherwise  avail- 
able for  construction  loans. 

The  CDB  charter  would  Include  a 
statement  of  pohcy  emphasizing  CDB's 
responsibUity  to  make  capital  avaUable 
to  promising  but  inexperienced  borrow- 
ers, or  for  unorthodox  business  ventures, 
which  would,  if  successful,  yield  signifi- 
cant benefits  to  the  commtmity. 
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The  CDB  would  be  fiilly  authorized  to 
make  paitlcipatlon  loans  with  reRuJar 
commercial  lenders  to  eligible  borrowers, 
a'ld  Its  policy  would  t>e  to  seek  to  arrange 
such  participations  Aherever  possible 

"Hie  CDB  would  not  be  authorized  to 
i'-sue  or  deal  in  >ecunti.-s.  cuKa'-'e  in  ac- 
ceptable tinanciiii!  sell  insurance,  offer 
CI  edit  cards,  or  make  credit  guarantees 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  channel  capital  to 
business,  its  secondary  purvx)se  Is  to 
provide  normal  banking  services  to  indi- 
vidual deix)sitors  within  the  community. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  CDB  would  tie 
up  its  capital  in  mortgage  loans,  except 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

CdKTOBMI.NG     ^MKNDMrNTS 

Sections  202  to  206  of  the  bill  amend 
vai  lous  provisions  of  other  acts  to  facili- 
tate the  operation  of  the  communitv  de- 
\elopment  bankinti  system 

TITLE    HI— l-S.    1  OMMfNrTY    DEV»  Lcl'Mf  N  1 
BAUK 

The  purpose  of  this  title  i.s  to  create 
a  U.S.  Community  Development  Bank  to 
ser\-e  as  a  secondary  financial  institution 
and  as  Resource  of  technical,  managerial, 
and  financial  expertise  \c  CDBs,  and  to 
promote  the  tKonomic  development  of 
communities  and  areas  where  no  CDB 
has  been  established  In  the  former  re- 
spect, the  USCDB  would  .>tand  in  rela- 
tion to  local  CDBs  a.-  a  Federal  inter- 
mediate credit  bank  .stands  to  production 
credit  associations,  ur  as  a  Federal  home 
loan  bank  stands  to  local  savings  and 
loan  associations.  In  the  latter  respect. 
the  bank  would  resemble  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation 

This  title  would  authorize  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  USCDB.  which  would  not 
be  an  instriunentality  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment. The  President  of  the  United  Stales 
would  appoint  the  incorporators  and  first 
board  of  directors.  Six  directors  would 
always  be  Presidential  appointees:  the 
remainins  12  initially  Presidential  ap- 
pointees, would  later  be  elected  by 
CDB's  holding  stock  in  the  bank  A  com- 
munity advisoiT  committee,  composed 
of  from  15  to  21  persons  from  CDC  and 
similar  areas  served  by  the  bank,  is 
created. 

I   ^tir.ALIZATION 

Class  A  .-tock  of  the  USCDB  would  be 
purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
uiT-  It  would  be  nonvoting  stock  and 
would  not  be  eiuible  for  dividends  Of 
the  $2  billion  of  class  A  stock  the  Sec- 
retary IS  authorized  to  purchase.  SI  5 
billion  would  be  specifically  authorized 
by  appropriation  act.s  The  remaining 
S500  million  could  be  purcha.sed  by  the 
Secretary  out  of  public  debt  proceeds 
only  upon  call  of  the  bank  to  meet  an 
emergency  situation  This  $500  million 
call  feature,  analogous  to  similar  provi- 
sions in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
statute  and  the  World  Bank  charter,  pro- 
vides the  security  to  creditors 

Class  B  stock  m  amounts  up  to  $2  bil- 
lion may  be  bought  and  held  by  any 
person  or  oriianization  other  than  the 
Federal  Government,  Dividends  of  not 
to  exceed  6  percent  can  be  paid  on  this 
stock,  which  shall  have  voting  righus  At 
the  end  of  eaw;h  fiscal  year,  each  CDB 
would  be  required  to  btiy  cla^s  B  stock  in 
the  USCDB  In  an  amount  equal  to  its 


entire  net  earnings  after  meeting  other 
requirement,s  of  title  II  Whenever  a  CDB 
purchases  such  Bank  stock,  the  Bank  is 
directed  to  redeem  an  equal  amount  of 
class  A  stock  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv.  at  the  Secretary's  request 
Prom  the  funds  so  received,  the  Secre- 
tan,-  IS  directed  to  retire  an  equal  amount 
of  public  debt 

B<>Nl>S     A.M)      lN!)f  BTtliNKS.-, 

The  Bank  is  authorized  to  i.s-sue  and  or 
:.;uarantee  bonds,  debentures  and  other 
certificates  of  debt,  up  to  an  amount 
equal  to  five  times  its  paid-in  capital  and 
surplus  In  addition,  it  is  authorized  to 
issue  consolidated  bonds  backed  by  CDB 
bonds,  up  to  an  uniount  equal  to  10  times 
its  paid-m  capital  and  surplus  In  addi- 
tion It  is  authorized  to  issue  con.soUdated 
bonds  backed  by  CDB  bonds,  up  to  an 
amount  equal  to  10  limes  its  i>aid-in 
capital  and  surplus,  this  authority  is 
intended  to  lelieve  local  CDBs  of  the 
problems  .ussociaUd  with  entering  the 
securities  market. 

tlNCTIONS 

The  USCDB  IS  authorized  to — 

First  sei-ve  as  a  .secondary  banking  iii- 
.siitution  for  CDBs  through  discounts, 
notes,  loans,  advances,  and  so  forth; 

Second,  make,  participate  m,  or  guar- 
antee loans  for  business  and  commercial 
facilities,  or  public  development  facili- 
ties, in  low-income  areas  designated  as 
investment  areas'  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  ^ 

Third,  provide  interim  flnancin;;  for 
construction  of  such  facilities: 

Founh,  plan,  initiate,  own,  and  man- 
age such  facilities  until  a  .suitable  buyer 
can  assume  ownership: 

Fifth,  provide  management  training 
and  technical  and  other  supportive  as- 
sistance to  CDB's  and  other  borrowers: 
and 

Sixth,  create  investment  opportunities 
by  bringing  together  facilities,  capital. 
and  management 

The  liSCDB  may  establish  branch  of- 
fices to  facilitate  its  activities 

EARNINGS 

The  net  earnings  of  the  USCDB  .-hall 
be  applied  as  follows: 

First,  to  restoring  any  impairment  of 
capital; 

Second,  to  creating  and  mainUininK  a 
-urplus  account; 

Third,  to  txiying  a  franchise  tax  com- 
puted with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
cla.ss  A  -Stock  outstanding : 

Fourth.  to  estabhsh  contingency 
reserves. 

Fifth,  to  declare  dividends  on  class  B 
.stock,  up  to  6  percent :  and 

Sixth,  to  retire  class  A  stock  held  by 
the  Treasury 

Thi.s  retirement  feature,  built  into  the 
Federal  farm  credit  system  as  early  as 
1916.  assures  that  eventually  all  Govern- 
ment stock  will  be  retired  and  the  banks 
will  be  wholly  owned  by  CDB's  and  other 
private  stockholders. 

MISCELl^N  EO  U  S 

.\  niunber  of  operating  principles  are 
set  forth,  alon^  with  certain  limitations 
on  financing.  An  annual  audit  and  re- 
port by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  required,  as  is  an  aimual  report  to 
Congresii  and  the  President.  Technical 


amendments  permit  the  participation  of 
national  banks  as  CDB  .stockholders 

xrTLE   IV—  TAX   AMENDMKNTS 

PART  A-  CliMMeNITY   rifVFLi  iHMKM 

t  ORPORATIUNS 

Community  development  corporaiion.s, 
as  business  corporations,  are  subject  to 
the  provLsions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  Since  the  purpo.se  of  the  act  is  to 
permit  the  use  of  business  profits  for  .so- 
cial sei"vice  piotirams  under  the  control 
of  the  people  uf  the  immunity,  instead 
of  routing  the  tax  revenues  to  Washing- 
t  jn  and  then  back  in  the  form  of  grants, 
three  special  amendments  are  added  to 
the  code  These  amendments  liberalize 
the  tax  treatment  ^f  CDC"s  until  such 
lime  as  the  CDC  area  achieves  a  devel- 
opment index  equal  U  the  national  aver- 
age and  maintains  it  over  a  period  of  Tt 
years. 

First.  Under  pie.sent  law  a  corporation 
pays  a  basic  22-percent  income  tax  rale 
on  all  Its  taxable  income.  In  addition, 
the  code  imposes  a  surtax  of  26  percent 
on  taxable  income  m  excess  of  $25,000. 
The  $25,000  amount  is  known  as  the  sur- 
la.x  exemption  A  group  of  corporations, 
all  of  which  are  owned  by  a  parent  cor- 
poration—in this  case,  the  CDC— have  a 
choice  in  filing  their  returns:  They  can 
either  file  a  consolidated  return  and  use 
only  one  $25,000  surtax  exemption  for 
the  group;  or  they  can  claim  the  exemp- 
tion for  each  member  corporation  and 
pay  a  basic  income  tax  rate  of  28  per- 
cent, 6  percent  over  the  normal  rate. 
This  bill  would  amend  section  1563  of  the 
code  to  permit  a  group  of  CDC  subsidi- 
ary corporations  to  retain  all  the  indi- 
vidual surtax  exemptions  without  paying 
the  additional  6-percent  tax. 

Second.  To  effect  the  purposes  of  the 
act,  the  tax  lates  and  surtax  exemptions 
for  CDC  subsidiaries  are  liberalized,  de- 
pending on  the  development  index  of  the 
CDC  area— .see  title  I.  part  C,  This  tax 
treatment  is  available  only  to  corpora- 
tions wholly  owned  by  a  CDC  or  by  an 
employee  trust;  hence  no  benefits  from 
the  tax  treatment  flow  into  individual 
pockets.  In  the  case  of  an  area  at  the 
national   norm   for   unemployment   and 
family  income,  no  tax  advantages  would 
accrue.  At  the  other  extreme.  CDC  sub- 
sidiaries in  a  desperately  poor  CDC  area 
would  be  eligible  for  a  basic  tax  rate  of 
0  percent  on   the  first  $50,000  of  tax- 
able income.   6   percent   on   the  second 
$50,000.  12  percent  on  the  next  S50.000, 
and     22     percent — the     basic     rale — on 
amounts  in  excess  of  .5150.000.  In  addi- 
tion. CDC  subsidiaries  m  the  desperately 
poor  area  «.ould  claim  a  surtax  exemp- 
tion of  up  to  S200.000.  Less-poor  areas 
would  get  reduced  benefits  in  accordance 
with  their  development  level.  The  surtax 
would  remain  at  26  percent  for  all  cor- 
porations. 

Third.  Ordinarily,  subsidiaiy  coi-pora- 
tions  can  pass  dividends  to  their  parent 
corporation,  which  can  then  deduct  85 
percent  of  such  dividends  from  its  own 
gross  income.  An  amendment  to  .section 
243  of  the  code  permits  the  CDC  to  de- 
duct a  full  100  percent  of  its  dividend  in- 
come from  .subsidiaries. 

PART   B-  TURNKEY   TAX   PROM^luN.s 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  encourage  major  bu.sines.ses  to  estab- 


lish proQteblc  plants  or  facilities  in  CDC 
areas,  to  train  community  residents  to 
manage  and  work  in  them,  and  eventu- 
ally to  divest  them  entirely  to  CDC 
ownership  and  management. 

The  outside  company  and  the  CDC 
would  enter  into  a  turnkey  contract, 
specifying  the  obligations  of  both  par- 
lies, and  setting  forth  such  items  as  a 
description  of  the  productive  facility,  the 
training  of  CDC  personnel  to  manage 
the  business,  the  timetable  for  sale,  and 
so  forth.  To  make  a  turnkey  contract  at- 
tractive to  an  outside  corporation,  six 
amendments  are  made  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

First.  The  turnkey  contractor  can  elect 
rapid  amortization  of  the  turnkey  facili- 
ties, depending  on  the  development  in- 
dex of  the  CDC  area  Involved.  This 
provision  parallels  the  rapid  tax  amor- 
tization program  for  defense  Investment 
during  and  after  the  Korean  war,  and 
the  similar  provisions  for  amortization 
of  grain  storage  facilities,  reenacted  by 
Congress  in  1963.  In  desperately  poor 
areas,  turnkey  facilities  could  be  amor- 
tized in  as  little  as  36  months. 

Second.  Ordinarily,  when  a  corpora- 
lion  claims  an  investment  tax  credit  to- 
ward the  cost  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  then  sells  the  machinery  or 
equipment,  the  corporation  is  subject  to 
a  Ux  credit  recapture  provision.  A  turn- 
key contractor,  however,  could  sell  the 
turnkey  facility  to  a  CDC  and  not  be  sub- 
ject to  recapture  of  the  Investment 
credit. 

Third.  The  turnkey  contractor  could 
claim  an  additional  tax  credit  of  10  per- 
cpjit  of  the  wages  and  salaries  of  CDC 
stockholders  employed  in  the  turnkey 
faculty.  This  credit,  patterned  after  the 
Human  Investment  Act  now  before  Con- 
gress, would  extend  to  investment  in  em- 
ployees the  same  tax  advantage  given  to 
Investment  in  machinery.  The  higher 
rate  of  the  creditr— 10  percent  versus  7 
percent — is  due  to  the  impermanance  of 
the  investment  in  human  skills  as  com- 
pared to  that  in  tangible  property  owned 
by  the  company. 

Fourth.  Upon  selling  the  turnkey  fa- 
cility to  a  CDC,  the  turnkey  contractor 
would  normally  incur  a  capital  gain  sub- 
ject to  tax.  Under  the  bUl,  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  reinvested  in  another 
turnkey  operation  or  in  class  B  stock  of 
a  CDB.  the  capital  gains  are  not  recog- 
nized for  tax  purposes.  This  provision, 
designed  to  encourage  continuous  invest- 
ment in  turnkey  projects,  is  analogous  to 
transfer  of  basis  upon  selling  an  old 
home  and  buying  a  new  one. 

Fifth.  When  a  turnkey  contractor  has 
elected  rapid  amortization  of  depreci- 
able property,  and  then  sells  the  prop- 
erty to  the  CDC,  he  would  ordinarily  be 
subject  to  a  tax  recapture  of  the  bene- 
fils  of  the  rapid  amortization.  The  bill 
provides  that  when  a  turnkey  sale  re- 
sults in  nonrecognition  of  capital  gain, 
by  virtue  of  reinvestment  in  another 
turnkey  project,  then  the  recapture  of 
depreciation  is  limited  to  the  recognized 

gain  olily. 

Sixth.  To  encourage  the  turnkey  con- 
tractor to  continue  to  assist  the  manage- 
ment of  the  turnkey  facility  even  after  its 
divestiture  of  CDC  ownership,  the  bill 
provides  for  a  sustained  profitability  tax 


credit,  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  profits 
generated  from  the  operation  of  the 
turnkey  facility  for  5  years  after  sale  to 
the  CDC. 


PART     C — MISCELLANEOUS     TAX     PROVISIONS 

An  additional  tax  feature  of  the  bill 
includes  three  changes  to  facilitate  the 
financing  of  CDC  subsidiaries  by  em- 
ployee benefit  trusts.  One  would  make  it 
clear  that  an  employee  trust  may  borrow 
funds  to  purchase  the  stock  of  a  CDC 
subsidiary  without  jeopardizing  the 
trust's  "exclusive  benefit"  status  or  con- 
flicting with  present  Ux  regulations,  A 
second  would  permit  such  a  trust  to  dis- 
tribute income  cunently  to  its  employees, 
as  an  Immediate  profit-sharing  incen- 
tive A  third  change  would  protect  the 
Ux  deductible  status  of  CDC  subsidiary 
contributions  to  employee  trust,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  contributions 
are  used  to  repay  a  bank  loan. 

Finally,  reporting  requirements  are 
Included  to  facilitate  Treasury  analysis 
of  the  actual  costs  in  foregone  revenue  of 
the  tiu-nkey  and  the  CDC  programs.  The 
purpose  of  this  is  to  ensure  the  avaU- 
ability  of  subsequent  cost-benefit  studies 
as  needed  for  congressional  review. 

TITLE    V— MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 


PART    A SMALL  BUSINESS 

This  part  makes  two  minor  amend- 
ments to  the  small  business  title  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  and  adds  an 
important  new  section  to  provide  tech- 
nical and  management  assistance  and 
training  to  CDC  and  turnkey  facility 
personnel. 

Section  501  amends  the  purpose  clause 
of  title  IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  to  include  CDC's  among  the  business 
concerns  to  be  strengthened  and  aided  by 
the  act. 

Section  502  provides  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  loan  applications  by  business  bor- 
rowers located  In  CDB  areas.  It  adds  a 
proviso  to  subsection  402(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  which  prohibits 
economic  wportunity  loans  to  borrowers 
in  CDB  areas  until  their  loan  applica- 
tions have  been  turned  down  by  the  CDB. 
The  punjose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  re- 
quire business  borrowers  to  work  through 
the  local  CDB  wherever  possible. 

Section  503  adds  an  important  new  sec- 
tion to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
It  authorizes  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrator to  make  grants  of  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  technical  and  man- 
agement assistance   and  training  pro- 
grams contracted  for  by  CDC's  or  their 
subsidiaries.  The  grants  may  be  made 
for,  among  other  things:  First,  the  iden- 
tification and  development  or  new  busi- 
ness opportunities,  joint  ventures,  and 
tiunkey    agreements;     second,    market 
surveys   and   feasibility   studies;    third, 
organizational   planning   and   research, 
including  analysis  of  capital  structure 
and  requirements,  costs  and  taxes,  labor 
force  availability,  site  evaluation,  local 
government     relations,     and     available 
governmental  assistance;    fourth,  plant 
or  facility  design,  layout,  and  operation; 
fifth,  marketing  and  promotional  assist- 
ance;  sixth,  business  counseling,  man- 
agement training,  and  legal  and  other 
related  sei-vices,  with  special  emphasis 
on  management  training  using  the  re- 


sources of  private  business,  and  of  suffi- 
cient scope  and  duration  to  develop  man- 
agement expertise  within  the  corpora- 
tion- and  seventh,  encouragement  of 
subcontracting  to  CDC's  by  established 
businesses,  and  cooperative  efforts  to 
train  and  upgrade  CDC  personnel. 

Using  the  proceeds  of  the  grant,  the 
CDC  would  enter  into  a  contract  with  a 
firm,  company,  organization,  educational 
institution,  or  governmental  agency  of  its 
choice  to  obtain  the  specified  assistance 
and  training.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration could  Itself  provide  the  as- 
sistance en  a  reimbursable  basis,  using 
its  own  personnel,  if  the  CDC  so  decided. 
Provision  is  made  for  careful  evaluation 
of  the  management  or  technical  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  contracting  firm  or 
agency.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
transfer  the  program  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  if  he  sees  fit.  as  with  title 
IV  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 

PART    E — OTHER    PROVISIONS 

Section  511  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  collect  and  compile  statistics  on 
subemployment  in  the  Nation,  with  the 
goal  of  eventually  using  this  more  .so- 
phisticated concept  in  the  computation 
of  the  development  index  used  in  this  act. 
Section  512  amends  section  701  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1954  to  permit  State 
planning  agencies  to  provide  assistance 
to  CDC's  in  urban  area  planning,  using 
75  percent  Federal  matching  funds. 

Section  513  amends  section  312  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1964  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  make  home  and  business  rehabilita- 
tion loans  in  CDC  areas,  as  well  as  in 
urban  renewal  areas  and  concentrated 
code  enforcement  areas,  retaining  the 
present  provision  that  funds  must  be  un- 
available on  reasonable  terms  from  local 
sources. 

Section  514  amends  the  Economic  Op- 
portimity  Act  of  1964  to  permit  the  des- 
ignation of  CDC's  as  community  action 
agencies,  but  prohibits  commimity  action 
grants  to  CDC's  which  have  elected  to  be 
treated  as  normal  business  corporations, 
distributing  dividends  to  stockholders. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  my  bill  and 
ask  for  its  appropriate  reference. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
refeiTcd. 

The  bill  <S.  3876)  to  establish  a  com- 
munity self-determination  program  to 
aid  the  people  of  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities in  securing  gainful  employ- 
ment, achieving  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  resources  of  their  community, 
expanding  opportunity,  stability,  and 
self-determination,  and  making  their 
max-onum  contribution  to  the  strength 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Percy  'for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  ■was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  send  to 
the  desk  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 


22996 

jufit  Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  a  provision  for  a  US  Com- 
munity Development  Bank 

This  Is  the  central  financing  element 
m  the  bill,  and  would  establish  an  in- 
stitution in  the  nature  of  a  world  bank 
for  busines3  and  t^onomtc  development 
m   the   slum    and    trhetto    areas   of    the 

country'. 

I  ask  unaniiiKiusconMnl  that  wnen  a\e 
bill  introduced  bv  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr  PtRCY  IS  printed,  thLs  amend- 
ment tie  included  as  a  part  of  it 

Tlu-  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  President,  one  word 
of  observation.  This  is  a  bipartisan  effort 
which  IS  most  auspicious.  It  represents 
what  lias  been  called  a  Marshall  plan  for 
the  cities.  It  will  be  the  main  thrust,  once 
we  i-et  over  the  emergency  ijenod  we  are 
m  right  now.  which  can  put  the  slums 
and  ghettos  of  our  cities  on  a  program 
of  self-help,  Government  aid.  business 
aid.  and  various  inducements  and  tech- 
niques which  are  here  involved 

Thisis  a  splendid  model  of  bipartisan 
cooperation  and  I  hope  all  the  presi- 
dential candidates  will  approve  it  I  be- 
lieve there  is  an  excellent  chance  they 
will  and  that  we  can  go  forward  and 
put  It  into  effect. 

I  join  my  colleagues  m  paying  tribute 
to  the  CORE  orcanization  led   by  Roy 
Innis  and  Jim  Farmer,  and  others,  who 
have    been     instrumental     in     bringing 
about  this  really   important   and   land- 
mark bill  with  relation  to  the  crisis  in 
the    cities.    I    think    it    is    particularly 
significant  that  an  important  civil  rights 
organization— CORE— should  have  play- 
ed  such   a   major   role   in   shaping   and 
drafting  legislation    Their  action  repre- 
sents a  conviction  that  major  change  and 
progress   can   still   be   achieved   in   this 
country  through  the  political  and  legis- 
lative process.  I  believe  they   are  right 
and  I  sha.l  do  my  utmost  to  prove  them 
right,  and  I  hope  other  li roups  m  the 
black    community    will    follow    CORE'S 
lead  in  joining  the  legislative  effort  to  do 
something  about  the  crisis  in  our  cities. 
My  own  role  in  this  legislation  has  been 
centered  on  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional banking  institution  which  has  been 
included  to  support  the  local  banks  and 
development  corporations,  and  I  want  to 
concentrate  my  remarks  on  that  aspect^ 
Back  in   1965,  I  first  offered  a  proposal 
for  an  Economic  Opportunity  Corpora- 
tion—modeled on  Comsat— which  would 
draw  private  money  and  effort  into  anti- 
poverty  programs   Then,  for  more  than 
18  months,   that  idea  was  .-tudied  and 
refined  with  private  business  and  bank- 
ing people  and  with  Government  agen- 
cies   and  in  October  of  last  year  I  and 
18  other  Republican  Senators  introduced 
the  Domestic  Development  Bank  Act  as 
an  outgrowth  of  the  earlier  legislation 
Our  bill  proposed  to  establish  a  domestic 
version  of  the  World  Bank  and  to  provide 
financing  for  business  and  commercial 
ventui-es  owned  by  iwverty  area  residents 
or  located  in  or  near  poverty  areas  and 
committed  to  providing  employment  op- 
portunities   for    the    liard-core    unem- 
ployed. The  plan  was  founded  upon  ex- 
tensive research  which  showed  that  the 
provision  of  long-term,  low-cost  financ- 
ing could  be  the  key  ingredient  to  launch- 
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ing  the  economic  development  of  our 
central  cities  by  slum  residents  them- 
selves. 

That  bill  was  presented  to  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  m  the  House  at  a  meet- 
ing with  a  number  of  high  level  bankers 
and  commercial  developers  and  we  -then 
began  an  effort  to  redraft  it  <.l^gliti^•  to 
prepare  it   for  House   introduction    The 
younj  Con«ressman  from  Wiscon.sin.  Mr 
William  Steiger.  has  taken  a  leadership 
role  m  working  on  this  idea  in  the  House, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  efforts 
and  have  been   much  impressed  by  his 
hard  work  and  ciuick  understanding  on 
this  matter    When  the  CORE  proposal 
was  being  devekn)ed.  it  became  apparent 
that  a  national  financing  vehicle  would 
be  necessai-v  (or  that  plan,  so  the  United 
States    Community    Development    Bank 
was  developed,  patterned  closely  on  the 
Domestic  Development  Bank,  to  fill  that 
need 

The  function  of  the  national  bank  In 
this  bill  would  be  to  market  and  support 
the  securities  of  the  local  banks  and  to 
provide  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  tho.se  banks  and  to  the  local 
development  corixiratlons  Since  many 
communities  throughout  the  country  will 
not  wish  to  organize  local  development 
corporations  or  banks,  the  national  bank 
would  provide  assistance  directly  to  com- 
mercial and  business  establishments  in 
those  areas,  as  .set  forth  in  the  original 
domestic  bank  .-.cheme 

I  set  forth  this  background  not  to  tiT 
to  atUch  airy  partisan  stamp  to  the  na- 
tional bank  Idea    Rather,  quite  the  op- 
posite   This  IS  now  an  idea  which  has 
been  supported  by  both  parties  and  by 
virtually     all     presidential     candidates. 
Former   Vice   President   Nixon   has   en- 
dorsed the  domestic  bank  proposal.  Gov- 
ernor   Rockefeller    has    established    an 
Urban  Development  Corp.  in  New  York 
State  and  has  suggested  that  that  idea 
be  duplicated  on  a  national  scale.  Vice 
President  Humphrey   has  called  for  an 
urban  development  bank  modeled  after 
the  World  Bank  and  has  made  that  a 
central  Idea  in  his  program  for  the  cities. 
Indeed.   I    have   learned    that   the   Vice 
President  raised  the  idea  several  years 
ago  in  a  book  he  wrote. 

So  my  hope  Is  this.  This  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  now  arrived.  A  national 
bank  plan  has  been  endorsed  by  numer- 
ous members  of  both  political  parties  and 
by  most  of  the  presidential  candidates. 
Accordingly,  let  us  take  this  idea  out  of 
partisan  politics  and  out  of  presidential 
politics  and  move  forward  on  congres- 
sional hearings  and  action.  I  issue  that 
call    to    the    administration   and    to    all 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate— let 
us  lom  m  a  broad,  bipartisan  effort  to 
create  a  national  development  bank  to 
brum  jobs  and  business  opportuiuties  for 
the  poor  of  this  country.  Tliis  is  one  new 
proposal  that  need  not  await  the  out- 
come of  the  conventions  and  the  election. 
Mr     HARRIS     Mr.    President.    I   am 
pleased  to  join  in  support  of  the  bill  and 
am  pleased,  of  course,  to  be  one  of  its 
C(jsponsors. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.seni  to  have  printed  m  the  Rec^^d  the 
statement  I  made  this  morning  on  the 
occasion  of  the  mint  announcement  of 


the    Introduction    of    the    Community 
Self-Determlnation  Act 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statement  by  .-fnator  Fkfd  R   Harris  at  thk 
Introduction    of    the    Cmmitnity    .sfi.k- 
Uktermination   act    JuiY  24    1968 
I  am  pleAsed  to  lend  my  .support  to  the  lii- 
trodvicilon  of  u  remarkable  and  tremendou.sly 
pn>mlslng  new  .ipproach  M  the  relief  ot  pov- 
erty .iiid  unemplovmeiU  in  AmeriCH    If  tlinl 
were    tins   bllV.s   (,nlv   objective     however,   we 
would    have    little   new    to   lilk   ,iboul.   .since 
schemes  to  relieve  poverty  have  been  pretty 
common.  But  this  bill  otters,  m  addition,  a 
partial  solution   to  the  problem  of  personal 
and   communltv    powerlessnes«.    in    both   au 
economic  and  .i  political  sense,  whlcli  many 
deprived     t>e<)pl«-     and     rejected     minorities 
everywhere  m  America  Icel   Moreover,  the  bill 
:s    .iddressed    not    only    to    the   economy    ol 
Hhctios.    but    i.<    that    of    rural    areas,    with 
which  I  have  [.ersonally  been  especially  con- 
cerned  also     Most   import.mt   of   all.   as   this 
joint  appearance  and  the  Introduction  of  the 
bill  in  the  Unuse  confirm,  thl.s  measure  has 
the    necessary    bipartisan    support -ranging 
across    the    entire    spectrum    of    ideological 
\iew8  m  the  Congress— the  absence  of  which 
has  generally  blocked  new  proposals  m  social 
and  economic  legislation  in  the  past 

Although  I  did  not  have  a  hand  In  prepur- 
riK  this  bill    I  am  pleased  that  It  emb(xiles 
several     features     of     other     bipartisan     ap- 
proaches  I   have  supported  to  quite  similar 
problems.  The  Rural  Job  Development  Act. 
which    was   jointly   introduced    last   year   by 
.senator   Pearson  ul   Kansas  and   myselt  and 
which    IS    now    i>ending   before    the   Finance 
Committee,  provides  U\x  Incentives  to  private 
businesses  to  locate  and  expand  their  1  acu- 
ities in  sparsely  populated  rural  areas  with 
high  rates  ot   unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment, .ind  oilers  other  tax  laducementfi 
to  those  businesses  to  recruit,  train  and  em- 
ploy workers  from  poor  families.  The  Com- 
munity SeU-Determlnation  Act  goes  one  im- 
porwnt  step  beyond  this  measure  In  provid- 
ing that  enterprises  developed  by  private  In- 
dustry will  be  sold  to  local  cooperative  busi- 
ness associations,  controlled  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of   residents  of   the  communities  in 
which  the  faclllUes  are  located. 

r  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  this 
measure  very  closely  resembles  two  of  the 
late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  tremendously 
innovative  bills,  which  I  supported  and 
which  would  have  offered  tax  incentives  to 
private  businesses  to  construct  housing  and 
expand  employment  In  ghettos.  The  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  experiment  in  community  con- 
trol and  management  of  local  self-help  prog- 
ress and  enterprises  which  Senator  Kennedy 
personally  initiated  and  continued  to  follow 
with  deep  interest  is  also.  I  believe,  an  im- 
portant precedent  for  this  bill,  and  perhaps 
a  demonstration  of  the  likely  success  of  some 
of  the  bin's  objectives. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders.  1 
feel  very  deeply  that  the  combination  oi 
three  lorces  -racism,  poverty,  .md  powerless- 
ness-  in  American  society,  has  brought  us  to 
a  most  serious  domestic  crisis  What  we  must 
do  m  this  country,  lirst.  is  to  eradicate  every 
vestige  of  the  discrimination  and  racial  ex- 
clusion which  have  burdened  us  for  so  long; 
second,  ensure  a  job  for  every  person  who  is 
willing  II nd  able  to  work  and  a  decent  Income 
lor  those  who  cannot  work:  and,  third.  .lUow 
a  1  irger  measure  of  decisionmaking  pjwer  in 
our  society  to  black  people,  the  poor,  and 
the  oung  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the 
Communitv  Self-Determlnatlon  Act  will  go 
a  long  wa>  loward  meeting  all  three  ol  these 
objectives, 

Mr     TOWER     Mr,    President,    I    am 
pleased  to  be  included  among  the  si>on- 
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sors  of  this  bill,  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation  Act  of  1968,  for  its 
provisions  reflect  an  awareness  of  the 
missing  link  in  a  long  chain  of  legislative 
efforts  to  remedy  the  pressing  problems 
facing  our  cities  and  rural  communities 
today. 

This  link  is  an  awareness  of  Uie  hu- 
man factor — the  individual  and  hh  desire 
to  do  for  himself  and  his  community  if 
but  given  the  opportunity. 

rhe  chance  to  participate,  to  be  in- 
volved, to  contribute  and  to  be  a  part  of 
tlie  action  is  the  promise  of  this  bill. 

Tills  is  a  promise  that  has  been  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  too  many  of  our 
citizens  in  the  past,  particularly  tho.se  of 
limited  financial  means. 

The  delusion  of  a  promise  made  but 
undeliverable  has  been  the  main  charac- 
teristic of  those  proposals  that  would  in- 
duce the  individual  to  believe  that  his 
government  should  be  his  keeper. 

This  worn  out  philosophy  has  time  and 
time  again  resulted  in  the  subordination 
of  initiative  to  total  reliance. 

The  promise  of  this  bill  is  that  it  offers 
an  alternative  and  not  a  repetition  of  the 
past. 

It  would  provide  the  mechanism  for 
commimity  betterment  through  commu- 
mty  action  and  individual  involvement. 
It  would  encourage  an  infusion  of  pri- 
vate capital  into  our  counto's  rundown 
neighborhoods. 

Our  lower  income  citizens  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
their  own  efforts  and  ingenuity.  They 
could  at  long  last  have  a  tangible  part  to 
play  in  the  free  entei-pnse  process  and 
provide  for  their  own  security. 

They  could  become  the  owners,  the 
managers,  and  the  business  entrepre- 
neurs of  their  commimities.  And,  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  would  lend  its  back- 
ing to  these  local  ventures  in  free  enter- 
prise, rather  than  itself  competing  with 
free  enterprise. 


S  3878— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
AMENDING  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  in  order  to  elimin- 
ate an  inequity  which  presently  afHicts 
both  owners  and  workers  in  a  very  small 
segment  of  the  railroad  industry.  I  refer 
to  the  small  railroads  which  are  owned 
and  operated  by  other  corporations,  such 
as  steel  companies  and  others. 

The  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  1966,  in  contract  talks  between  the 
industry  organization — the  National 
Railway  Labor  Conference — and  the 
operating  railroad  brotherhoods,  among 
the  agreements  arrived  at  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  supplemental  annuity 
program.  The  unions  had  for  some  years 
pressed  for  this,  on  the  ground  that  most 
employees  in  other  majSr  industries — 
steel  and  autos  are  examples — provide 
supplemental  pensions  in  addition  to  so- 
cial security.  In  order  to  carry  out  their 
mutual  agreement  it  was  necessary  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  This 
was  done  by  establishment  of  a  new  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury,  the  Railroad 
Retirement   Supplemental   Account,   fi- 


nanced by  management  contributions  of 
2  cents  per  man-hour.  This  is  embodied 
in  Public  Law  89-699,  w  hlch  provides  for 
this  arrangement  to  continue  for  5  years, 
when  the  matter  will  be  opened  again  in 
labor-management  negotiations. 

The  law  as  adopted  applies  to  all  rail- 
road workers  w  ho  are  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act.  which  includes  those  on 
the  small  company-owned  lines.  Con.sc- 
ouently  these  employers  as  well  as  major 
railroads  have  been  paying  the  2  cents 
per  man-hour.  But — and  this  is  the  point 
at  which  the  inequity  lies  which  this  bill 
aims  to  correct — there  is  no  additional 
benefit  available  to  the  workers  because 
of  these  payments.  The  reason  is  that  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  the  new- 
supplemental  pensions  must  be  reduced 
by  an  amount  equal  to  any  other  supple- 
mental pension  benefit  paid  for  by  the 
employer. 

In  most  of  the  cases  of  corporation- 
owned  railroads,  although  the  workers 
on  them  are  Brotherhood  members, 
rather  than  Steelworkers  or  Auto  Work- 
ers or  some  other,  they  are  covered  by 
the  supplemental  plans  affecting  the  en- 
tire bargaining  unit.  This  is  true  because 
when  the  Steelworkers,  for  instance,  ob- 
tain an  improved  supplementary  pension, 
it  applies  to  all  employees  including  rail 
workers.  With  these  supplementary  an- 
nuity provisions  larger  than  these  pro- 
vided by  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sup- 
plementary Account,  the  companies  are 
putting  in  their  2  cents  per  hour  for 
their  railroad  workers,  who  gain  no  ben- 
efit from  these  contributions. 

This  amendment  allows  an  exemption 
where  employees  are  covered  by  another 
supplemental  pension  plan,  if  the  com- 
pany applies  for  their  exclusion  within 
90  days  of  passage.  But  this  must  be 
"with  the  concurrence  of  the  labor  orga- 
nization concerned."  This  provision  is 
highly  pertinent,  since  the  1966  legisla- 
tion was  determined  upon  and  mutually 
agreed  to  by  both  the  raU  labor  unions 
and  the  rail  management  organization. 
It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  union 
organizations  see  no  detrimental  results 
from  this  proposed  change,  although 
they  have  not  taken  a  public  stand. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  this  bill 
promptly,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent problem. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3878 1  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act  so  as  to 
provide  certain  exemptions  from  provi- 
sions of  such  acts  relating  to  supple- 
mental annuities,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr.  DoddI,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Penn.syl- 
vania  I  Mr.  Clark  I  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  ol  the  resolution  'S.  Res.  374  > 
relative  to  Captive  Nations  Week. 

The  PRESIDENT  jaro  tempore.  Witli- 
oat  objection,  it  l.s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  tne  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Jordan  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  I  Mr.  ProutyI.  be  added 
as  cosponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  698)  to  enact 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


'AMENDMENT  OF  INVESTMENT 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1940  AND  THE 
INVESTMENT  ADVISERS  ACT  OF 
1 940  —AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    K99 

Mr.  BENNETT  .submitted  an  aniend- 
:nent.  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  'S.  3724 »  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  de- 
fine the  equitable  standards  governing 
relationships  between  investment  com- 
panies and  their  investment  advi.sers 
and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

•See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ment when  submitted  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case!  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  iS. 
3727)  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Air 
Traffic  Control. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  39.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  RELATING  TO  DIS- 
CIPLINARY ACTION  AGAINST  EM- 
PLOYEES IN  THE  POSTAL  FIELD 
SERVICE— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO      900 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  15387.  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  and  lie  on  the  table;  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tc  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table;  and.  without 
ob.iection.  the  explanation  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The    explanation,    presented    by    Mr. 
WiLLi.-.MS  of  Delaware,  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  <  f  Amendment 

The  amendment  changes  the  law  relating 
to  postmaster  .".ppointments  so  us  to  provide 
that  in  the  future  postmasters  at  post  of- 
tices  of  the  hrst,  second,  and  third  class 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  Gcn- 
tral  in  the  competitive  service  in  accordance 
with  civil  service  rules  and  regulations  Vn- 
der  existing  law.  appointments  to  these  of- 
fices are  made  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  in  the 
appointment  of  postmasters  of  all  cJasses. 
as  well  as  in  the  lippointment  of  acting  post- 
masters and  rural  earners,  recommendations 
of  Members  i.i  Congress  or  officials  of  ijoliti- 
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cil  parties  may  not  be  considered  The  Post- 
nnvsrer  General  woiiltl  be  prohibited  from 
seeliiMB!  ^>r  aoceptm?  trom  Members  '.>t  Con- 
gress or  political  (.itflclals  and  Merubers  of 
Congress  and  polinc.\l  offlclals  w.  'ilil  bf  pro- 
hibited from  making,  any  rcccimmendatlon 
or  stiitemeiit  inncernlnn  an  applicant  for 
snch  .1  position  An  applicant  soliciting  .such 
a  recommendation  kiiowini?  of  the  prohibi- 
tion v/ould  be  U;.>qualined  lor  appointment 

Changes  made  by  the  amendment  are  made 
inapplicable  to  persons  holding  offlce  on  us 
effective    date 

Except  for  the  effective  date,  which  Is 
fixed  ;is  JanMary  1  1969,  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  are  identical  to  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  Les?lslatlve  Reorganization 
bin  iS  3.S5,  Ninetieth  Congres.'i)  iis  passed 
bv    the   Senate   la    Marili     1967 


S  1532  An  act  "  ■>  require  that  contracts 
for  conatrucllnn  ulteratlnn.  d;  repair  of  .inv 
public  bulklliii;  or  public  works  of  the  Dl.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  per- 
formance  bond  protecting  the  District  of 
Columbia  nnd  by  an  additional  bond  for  the 
protection  of  persons  furnishing  material  and 
labor  and  for  other  purposes. 

S  :;445  An  act  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
federal  Tower  Act  to  clarlfv  the  manner  in 
which  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  rl«ht  of'  the  United  States 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercued   and 

S  .3456  An  net  to  provide  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  offenses  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
lewd  indecent,  or  obscene  acts  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  ON 
THE  RENEGOTIATION  ACT  OF 
19,51      AMFJs'D.MENT 

\Mi.ND%!ENr    NO,    90  I 

Ml  Ml  GOVERN  'for  hinn.self  Mr 
Chitrch.  and  Mr  Nelson'  siibnulttd  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  jointly,  to  the  biU  HR  17324>  to 
ertend  and  amend  the  Renettotiation 
Act  of  1951,  which  \^as  orderi'd  to  In-  "■.'. 
the  table  and  to  be  piiuted 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNF.D 

The  PRESIDENT  (no  teinpoie  a:.- 
nounced  that  on  today,  July  J4.  1968.  the 
Vice  President  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives; 

S  =>lo  An  act  providing  for  lull  dl.sclosure 
of  corporate  equif.,  wnershlp  of  securities 
under  the  securities  K.xchaiige  .\ct  of   1934, 

S.  2445  An  act  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  -Act  to  cl.uify  the  manner  in 
which  the  1. censing  authority  'f  the  Com- 
mission -ind  the  right  of  the  United  States  t  > 
take  over  a  projector  project  upon  or  after 
the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised: 

H.R.  272.  An  act  to  exter.d  the  peri'jd  dur- 
ing which  amounts  trai'.sferred  from  the  em- 
ployment »ectinty  administration  account  in 
the  unemployment  truit  fund  to  State  ac- 
counts may  be  used  by  the  States  for  pay- 
ment ■>f  exp)enses  of  administration: 

HR  5815  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt 
Comdr  WiUum  W  Uentry: 

H.R.  10923  .An  act  to  aulhon/.e  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  c-onvey  the  Argos  Na- 
tional Fish  Hauhery  .n  Indiana  to  the  Izaak 
W.ilton  League. 

H  R  14330  An  act  to  provide  a  compre- 
her-,5ive  program  for  the  control  of  drur:ken- 
ne<k<i  and  'he  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  and 
for  other  purp<ises:  and 

H  R  1834U  All  act  to  amend  section  212 
(Bi  of  the  Merohan'  Mari-^e  Act.  1936.  ;is 
amended. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  SecretaiT  of  the  Senate  rcpoited 
that  on  todav,  July  24.  1968,  he  pre.sented 
to  the  Pre.Mdent  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S  6  An  act  t  >  o  th'.rl?:e  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit.  James 
division  Ml^sotin  River  Basin  project.  South 
Dakota,  and  for  orl>,er  purpfwes: 

S  510  An  act  providing  for  full  disclosure 
of  corporate  equity  ownership  of  securities 
under   the  Securities   Exch:inge  Act   of    1934: 


l>er  weok:  during  1968,  US,  casualtie.s 
havo  averaged  2  600  a  week 

Fact  No  2:  Of  iho  ttital  casualtii-s  for 
the  rntlre  war  38  percrntr— 72,185— have 
occurred  clunnL;  the  past  ,six  and  a  half 
months. 

Fact  No  3  Of  the  total  deaths  from 
hostile  action  which  the  "United  States 
lias  sullercd  m  Vietnam  more  than  onc- 
third.  38  peicrnt— 9.91S  have  occurred 
duiinu  this  year  of  1968  And  this  year 
IS  onlv  a  liitlo  nioie  th.m  one-hall  over 

So  1  say  Mr  President,  that  so  far  as 
Air.er  can  troops  are  coiicernod,  the  con- 
ditions in  Vietnam  arc  'jfttinc  worse 
i:.rtf:»d  of  better 
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NOTICE  OF  i^ECEIPT  OF  NOMINA- 
TION BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOIiEIGN   JitlLATIONS 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  as 
actiiik'  chairman  uf  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  desire  to  announce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowing nomination; 

Barbara  M  Watson,  of  New  York,  to 
be  Admimstrator,  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs,  Dt^partment  of 
State 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pendlnii  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate 


THE  TOLL   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  ,'>cveral  weeks  I  have  asked  well- 
informed  indivldual.s.  including  some  In 
Conare.ss  and  in  the  Defen.se  Depart- 
ment, a  question  all  an,swered  in  the 
neuative 

So  today  I  a,sk  the  Senate;  Do  you 
realue  that  38  jiercent  of  all  US.  casu- 
alties in  Vietnam  occurred  durin','  the 
past  6  mor^ths'' 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Paris  peace 
talks  are  lulling  the  American  [)eople 
into  a  fal.se  sense  of  .security  insofar  as 
our  Vietnam  troof)s  are  concerned. 

The  United  States  has  been  involved 
in  Vietnam  one  way  or  another  for  7 
years  We  have  been  heavily  involved 
militarily  for  more  than  3  years. 

During  the  er.tire  period,  ttoing  back 
to  January  1.  1961,  the  United  State.> 
has  suffered  189,149  casualties. 

The  breakdown  is  as  follows; 
January  1.  1961  through  July  13.  1968: 

Deaths     _.- 25.f»4.) 

Wounded     .-.- 162.031 

Current  missing 867 

Captured   'T   interred 291 

Total     189,149 

For    1968    alone,    the    figures    are    as 

follows 

J,itiuary  1.  1968  through  July  13.  1968; 

Deaths 9.918 

Wounded-  - 62.469 

ToUl    . --- -   72.185 

Thiee  little-known  facts  emphasize 
that  conditions  m  Vietnam  are  getting 
worse   instead  of   better 

f^act  No  1  For  the  2-year  period  1966 
and  !967.  US   casualties  averaged  l.OOO 


OKlJt..;   Or    BC.-INESS 

Mr     HVKI)    oi     West    Virginia     Mr 
i're'ulent.    I    suggest    the    ab:s<'nce    (f    a 

CIUOI  till! 

The  PRESIDENT  iro  tempoie  The 
rleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
:;■!!. 

Mr,    BYRD    of    West    Virsinia,    Mr 
President   I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the   order   for   the   quorum   call   be   re- 
ctitded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
UvFD  of  Virginia  in  tlie  chair  ■  With.oul 
ooieciion.   it   is  so  ordered 


THE   MANDATORY  OIL   IMPORT 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virguiia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
,seen  fit  to  propose  a  change  in  the  man- 
datory oil  import  program  which  would 
encourage  the  increased  import  of  for- 
eign oil.  If  he  has  his  way.  tlie  present 
limitation  on  imporUs  of  foreign  crude 
oU  to  12.2  percent  of  domestic  crude 
production  would  be  pierced  by  up  to 
300,000  barrels  daily  within  several  years 
according  to  Interior's  own  estimates. 
That  .s  30  i>eicent  of  the  foreign  crude 
oil  that  came  into  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Nation  last  year.  This  additional  ir.- 
nux  of  foreign  oil  would  come  about 
through  the  grantmg  of  a  bonus  in  the 
form  of  permission  to  import  moie  crude 
oil— above  any  present  allocation — to  re- 
finers who  manufacture  low-sulfur  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  for  consumption  along 
the  eastern  .seacoast.  Should  the  low- 
sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  have  its  origiti 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  refiner" 
would  be  granted  an  additional  one-half 
barrel  of  crude  oil  imports  lor  each  bar- 
rel of  low-sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  he 
raanufiictured.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
low-,sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  had  its  origin 
in  the  Easlem  Hemisphere,  the  bonus 
would  be  only  one-fourth  barrel  of  ad- 
ditional crude  oil  for  each  barrel  of  low- 
sulfur  residual  oil  manufactured. 

On  July  8.  I  wrote  Secretary  Udall 
voicing  my  concern  that,  if  such  an  arti- 
ficial incentive  be  adopted  to  increa.se 
the  availabihty  of  low-sulfur  residual  oil. 
the  drr.  e  to  develop  methods  of  removing 
sulfur  oxides  from  flue  ga.ses  would  suffer 
a  dra^Uc  .-etback  Thus,  if  sulfur  oxides 
are  eventually  proved  to  be  injurious  to 
health.,  the  natioir.vide  efTort  to  do  some- 
thing about  air  pollution  would  have 
bee.:  i-eriotuvly  impaired   I  told  Secretary 


Udall  that  I  thought  the  situation  was 
critical  enough  to  call  for  a  full  scale 
public  hearing  on  his  proposal  to  change 
the  oil  import  program.  He  has  not  yet 
announced  such  a  hearing,  but  he  did 
postpone  until  AugiLst  5  the  time  for 
interested  parties  to  comment  on  the 
change  he  prop)oses. 

Today.  I  have  written  l.'ie  Secretary 
of  State  to  ask  his  advice  as  to  whether 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ~  proposal 
does  not  violate  the  Genera!  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  Under  GATT  it 
would  appear  that  restrictions  on  imports 
can  be  applied  by  the  signators  only  on  a 
nondiscriminatoiT  basis  unless  such  dis- 
criminatory measures  are  taken  in  the 
interest  of  national  security.  When  he 
announced  his  proposal,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  did  not  claim,  as  he  has 
in  the  past  when  proposing  to  change 
the  oil  import  proeram,  that  he  was  do- 
ing so  in  the  interest  of  national  se- 
curity. Instead,  he  said; 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  i.^,  to  permit 
fuel  oil  users  on  the  East  Coast  to  meet 
Federal,  State  and  local  air  pollution 
repulatioivs  ,  .       " 

By  favoring  Western  Hemisphere  over 
Eastern  Hemisphere  sources  of  the  low- 
sulfur  residual  fuel  oil,  when  the  national 
security  is  not  at  stake,  through  the  of- 
fering of  diCferent  incentives  to  manu- 
facture that  fuel  oil,  it  would  seem  that 
we  are  discriminating  against  some  of 
the  nations  that  are  signatories  to  GATT. 
Thus,  we  have  another  reason  for  op- 
posing the  proposal  under  discussion — it 
is  illegal. 

To  complete  my  statement.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  my  letter  of  July  8 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  my 
letter  of  today  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

July  8.  1968. 
Hon.  Stewart  Udall. 
Scrretary.  Department  of  Interior, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary:  As  you  know  from 
previous  correspondence,  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  potential  impact  of  your 
proposal  to  encourage  a  greater  availability 
of  low-sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  lor  much  of 
the  nation  by  granting  bonus  import  quotas 
lor  crude  oil  outside  the  present  voluntary 
limitation  of  12,2  lier  cent  of  domestic  crude 
jiroduction. 

In  addition  to  those  concerns,  I  have  seri- 
<  us  misgivings  that  should  any  artificial  in- 
centive (an  incentive  other  than  the  compe- 
tition (f  the  market  place)  be  adopted  to 
liurease  the  availability  of  low  sulfur  re- 
KKlual  luel  til,  the  drive  to  develop  methods 
ol  removing  sultur  oxides  from  flue  gases 
would  sutler  a  drastic  setback.  Thus,  if 
sullur  oxides  .u-e  eventually  proved  to  be 
injurious  to  health,  the  nationwide  effort  to 
do  something  about  air  pollution  would  have 
bfen  seriously  impaired. 

Should  the  proposed  incentive  work,  and 
low  svUfur  residual  fuel  oil  is  made  available 
111  ,sutficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand. 
nlbeit  at  a  higher  price,  along  the  eastern 
ttaboard,  there  would  be  a  lessening  of  the 
incentive  to  develop  the  practical  methods 
of  removing  sulfur  oxides  from  the  products 
f  f  combustion  of  fossil  fuels — as  well  as  the 
lo,'5tcring  of  a  potentially  dangerous  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  sources  for  an  important 
part  of  our  energy  base.  Without  the  strong 
support  of  consumers  of  large  amounts  of 


high-sulfur  fuels  on  tlie  east  coast,  the  bur- 
den of  shouldering  an  additional  share  of 
the  cost  of  developing  these  processes  would 
be  shifted  to  fewer  shoulders— namely  coal- 
consuming  utilities  in  the  interior  of  the 
nation  which  cannot  benefit  from  any  in- 
creased availability  of  low-sulfur  residual 
fuel  oil.  Any  increase  in  the  prorated  costs 
of  these  research  and  development  ettorts 
would  surely  del»y  the  day  that  a  universal 
solution  IS  found  to  the  sulfur  oxides 
problem. 

It  seems  to  ine  that  the  more  logical  ap- 
proach—  the  one  that  would  be  most  bene- 
hcial  for  the  whole  nation  is  to  concentrate 
the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  on  an 
accelerated  program  lo  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  methods  of  rimovinp  sul- 
fur oxides  irom  the  products  of  combustion. 
In  this  way  the  whole  i)roblem  would  lie 
solved,  not  Just  a  part  of  it 

I  know  that  you  have  heard  from  several 
others  on  the  need  lor  additional  time  to 
comment  on  the  changes  you  have  proposed 
in  the  Oil  Import  Program.  I  believe  tliat  the 
situation  is  critical  enough  to  call  for  a  lull 
scale  hearing  by  the  Department  of  Intcrlf>r 
on  the  proposal  to  change  the  program  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  make  more  low-sulfur 
residual  luel  oil  available  In  fact,  I  believe 
the  proposal  should  be  abandoned,  and  am 
convinced  that  public  hearings  will  bear  this 
out. 

I  look  forward  to  an  c.;rly  reply 
bincirt'ly  yours 

KohFRT    C     B'^RD, 

V.i^..  Senator. 

July  24.  1968 
Hon.  Dean  Rl'sk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Wasliinnton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
proposed  changes  in  the  Mandatory  Oil  Im- 
port Program  which  would  enc6urage  the 
manufacture  of  low-sulphur  residual  fuel  oil 
for  consumption  on  the  East  coast  by  grant- 
ing bonus  import  quotas  outside  the  present 
limitation  of  12.2  percent  of  domestic  crude 
production.  Should  the  low-sulphur  residual 
oil  have  its  source  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere, the  bonus  would  be  one-half  barrel  of 
additional  crude  oil  imports  for  each  barrel 
of  low-sulphur  residual  oil  manufactured. 
.Should,  on  the  other  hand,  the  low-sulphur 
residual  oil  tiriginate  in  the  Eastern  Hemis- 
phere, the  bonus  would  be  only  one-fourth 
barrel  of  additional  crude  for  each  barrel  of 
low-sulphur  residual  oil  manufactured 

I  have  previously  expressed  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  my  concern  v,ith 
the  impact  of  these  proposals  on  the  nation- 
wide effort  to  find  practical  methods  cl  re- 
movinc  sulphur  oxides  from  the  products  of 
combustion,  as  well  as  the  potentially  dan- 
gerous dependence  upon  foreign  sources  lor 
our  energy  demands  that  would  be  lostcred 
by  such  regulations.  In  addition  to  these 
concerns,  I  have  sentius  doubts  as  to  whether 
the  proposed  preference  t:eatment  to  be  given 
for  the  manufacture  of  low-sulphur  resid- 
ual oil  from  Western  Hemisphere  crude  oil 
is  authorized  by  our  international  commit- 
ments. 

If  my  understanding  is  correct,  the  pro- 
pcsal  advanced  by  Interior  might  violate  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  nnd  Trade. 
Under  GATT  it  would  appear  that  restric- 
tions on  imports  can  be  applied  by  the  sig- 
natories only  on  a  non-discnminatory  basis 
unless  such  discriminatory  measures  are 
taken  in  the  interest  of  "national  security." 

Although  the  solution  of  air  pollution 
problems  is  a  domestic  effort  to  which  we 
are  all  committed,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  projxwal.  besides  hindering  rather 
than  helping  this  effort,  does  not  in  any 
way  indicate  a  national  defense  or  secunty 
Justification  for  the  creation  of  preferences 
based  on  point  of  origin. 


I  tielleve  that  the  situation  is  critical,  and 
have  therefore  caJled  upon  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  schedule  a  full-scale  hear- 
ing on  the  proposal.  While  not  yet  respond. np 
to  this  request.  It  has  recognized  the  need 
for  additional  time  and  has  extended  the 
time  to  comment  until  August  5. 

Since,  as  I  have  outlined,  the  rimilica- 
tions  of  the  prop>06als  touch  upon  interna- 
tional relationships  lor  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  responsibility,  I  solicit 
your  comments  on  the  point  I  have  raised. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  reply  I 

Sincerely  yours.  » 

RORERT    C.     BYRD, 

U.S.  Seiiator. 

Mr.  RYRD  of  West  Virpinia.  ^Tr. 
Pic^idcni.  in  conclusion.  I  would  lione 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
p.Lso  urt-'c  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  hold  a  I'ublic  hearing  on  his  far- 
;eachint:  proposal, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Prosident .  \' I'l 
ihe  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BYRD  of   VVe.'t  Virpinip.   I   yirkl. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  Mr,  President.  I  wi.sh 
10  commend  mv  able  colleague,  the  Sen- 
at.  r  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI,  for 
the  diSLiis:-iun  of  this  tub.lect  and  the  in- 
clusion m  the  Record  of  correspondence 
that  bears  on  a  matter  of  vital  impor- 
lance.  It  is  especially  of  concern  to  West 
Virs-'inia  because  of  the  production  of 
Lit:iminous  coi.l  which  is  used  in  fuelinr; 
.so  many  boilers  of  heat-  and  energy-pro- 
ducinp   facilities. 

My  colleague  and  I  have  been  working 
individually  and  cooperatively  on  the 
problem  which  Senator  Byrd  lias  de- 
scribed so  accurately  and  understand- 
ably. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cor- 
respondence with  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Cordell  Moore  since  April  16.  19G8,  on 
this  subject. 

There  beinr  no  objection,  the  corres- 
pondence wa,s  ordered  to  be  printed  i.i 
the  RECorr,  as  follows; 

April  IG.   19C8, 
Hon.  .Stewart  Udall, 
yccrctary  of  tnr  liiti'.or. 
A'aklungton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Secretary:  Belore  any  rcgui.it.oii 
IS  promulgated  or  i.' sued  permuting  unre- 
stricted importation  oi  foreign  low  ;uin:r 
content  crude  oil  for  fuel  conversion,  I  hope 
Members  of  Congress  from  Slates  v.  1th  cu,.. 
production  as  a  vital  part  of  their  iccnoniy 
will  be  thoroughly  bneled  and  afforded  (p- 
poriunities  to  ask  many  pertinent  questions. 
.«is  a  beginning,  and  asjde  from  que,'-;tionE  v.e 
would  ask  concerning  the  impact  <,n  dome  - 
tic  coal  economy — which  we  know  would  op 
subsi.i.ntial — we  should  inquire  ;.n  l.)  impact 
on  our  balance  of  paymeiit£.  We  may  or  may 
not  h;ive  passed  through  the  du;;,.r  crisis 
successfully.  Why  i.ccenluate  ii  at  :.  cnt.cal 
t.me''  What  would  be  the  impact  on  hemi- 
spheric relations''  Indeed,  Congress  will  need 
answers  to  such  questions,  ,tnu  iiianv  more 
Be  assured  that  I  niuM  be  (.crsiMent  m  re- 
gard to  this  subject 
Truly, 

Jlmv'incs  Kandolth. 

U.S.  Senator. 

U  5-   Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  or  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  DC.  May  6    TJ6S. 
Hon    Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Randolph:  Thank  you  for 
your    telegram    of    April    16   concerning    the 
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importation  of  l<-»w  viifur  ront^'nt  cnide  oil 
PTMldentl.il  PrrH-liunatlon  1TO4  authorized 
the  making  of  .Ml  import  i»!!.iontlons  which 
would  .iMMre  that  adequs'e  suppJlM  of  low 
sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  -o  ^  '>»«^  "-i  'j^' 
w-ould  i>e  distributed  !>>  'uiers  of  thl»  prod- 
uct The  pre  slona  of  ihL^  procl.unatlon 
were  implemented  in  District  V  West  Coast  > 
on  October  8  19«7  !>▼  Amendment  5  f  OU 
Import  Regulation  1  Revision  =.)  These 
regulation*  were  issued  in  view  of  .»  serloua 
and  immedt.it«  air  pollution  problem  !n  I^>» 
Angeles  County  California,  and  were  to  be 
effective  for  a  15  month  period 

We  :ire  now  evnluating  the  experience 
gained  with  this  pr.>t?ram  durl.i,?  the  time 
the«*  reguUUons  h<ive  been  In  effect  Upon 
completion  of  this  evaluaUon  a  determlna- 
Uon  will  be  necessary  .la  to  the  future  course 
of  this  program  Also  we  must  consider  the 
advisability  of  implementing  a  program  to 
supply  adequate  quantities  of  U-w  sulfur 
residual  fuel  oil  in  other  porUon*  of  the 
nation  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment u>  weigh  carefully  all  the  varied  effetts 
of  any  significant  -hange  in  the  mandatory 
oil  import  control  i^rogram  and  *e  will  con- 
tinue this  practice 

You  may  be  sure  that  we  *nll  be  pleased 
to  have  yonr  views  .ind  they  will  receive  our 
very  cartfUl  consideration  in  our  evaluation 
of  any  proposed  implementation  of  Presiden- 
tial f»r"Clamallon  J794 
6iuc«re;y  yours. 

CuROhXL  Moore. 
Aisutanl  Secretary  o/  the  Interior 


U  S.  Sen.^tt. 
WaOitngton   DC   May  :9   196S 
Hon    Stiwart  L    Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  fntf'ior. 
Wash-inffton,  D  C 

Dkab  Ut.  SEC«rrA»T  We  have  the  Depart- 
ment ct  the  Interior  News  Release  of  May  ^4. 
1968.  The  leading  paragraph  is  a«  follows: 

■  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udaa 
today  vnnounced  that  the  Departments  OU 
Import  Adn-lnlstratlon  Is  pro-poslng  new  reg- 
ulations to  encourage  -he  prcKluctlon  of  low 
sulphur  residual  fuel    .11  for  East  CD.ist  use 

Then,  in  the  next  paragraph,  you  are 
quoted  as  having  said: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  i.s  to  permit 
fuel  oil  users  on  the  East  Coast  to  meet  Fed- 
eral.   State    :ind    local    air    pollution    regula- 

•. ions  '"  .      J,  .    J 

What  Federal  reoulations  are  Involved''  And 
isn't  It  an  unusual  precedent  to  change  the 
national  economic  and  national  security 
policy  to  accommodate  state  and  or  local 
'egulations^ 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  segments 
of  the  domestic  oil  Industry  Integrated  and 
independent— that  the  Mandatory  Oil  Im- 
;K>rt  Program  would  be  substantially  com- 
promised by  the  provisions  of  the  projected 
new  Section  lOA  of  OU  Import  RegtUatlon 
1  .Revision  5 1  .as  authorized  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  3279.  as  amended,  -ind  as  m:>di- 
fied  by  Procl.imatlon  3794  1 32  PR  105471 
ix^;'  "in  an  effort  -o  help  abate  air  pollution  " 
The  purpi'se  is  not  questioned  It  is  the 
methcKl 

We  share  the  l'' .ncern  of  those  who  feel 
that  you  are  moving  by  regulation  to  cir- 
cumvent or  to  arbi'rarily  lugment  the  na- 
tional security  purp.vses  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  Mandatory  OU  Import  Program  .m 
established  by  the  Presidential  Proclamation 
,ind  .vs  subsequently  .imended  by  Presi- 
deiulal  Proclamation. 

Very  frankly.  Mr  Secretary,  your  proposed 
.ictions  could  seriously  aggravate  our  coun- 
try s  balance  of  payments  problem,  could 
accelerate  domestic  inflation  on  the  East 
Coast  even  though  for  air  pollution  abate- 
ment purposes,  .ind  rould  bring  on  recU- 
Mun  in  other  sections  md  m  imporUnt  seg- 
ments oi  tlie  econom)  while  couUlbutlng 
c..mpi»ratlvely  little  to  the  ibalemeut  tif  pol- 
■  utlon     Such    an     iction     Auuld     imp<J««     «n 


extremely  high  price  for  perhaps  a  very  small 
benefit  In  fact  we  believe  the  toUal  cista 
would  be  vastly  In  excess  of  the  gains  those 
costs  woiiid  purchase  and  we  sollrlt  the  op- 
portunllT  to  illscus»  ihlB  condltl..n  with  you 
ThU  kind  ■-•f  "shot  gun"  appro«wh  to  Lm- 
plementitlon  .of  t^e  Air  Qu.Uity  Act  cnild 
he  %er1.  "inlv  clftnment/«l  to  ♦he  orderly  es- 
t-ibll»hment  of  ilr  quality  <  rltrna  and  mean- 
ingful pollution  .ib«tement  |>rT>edures  based 
i.n   Interna    vet    to   hr   i-^tabli^hrd 

ruis  pr..pi>sea  '.inil.neral  ,»ction  would  In 
efTet.  circumvent  the  Intent  of  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  .:>f  ll»67  which  established  orderly 
procedures  f.Jr  the  develi»pmeiit  of  .m.blent 
aJf  quAlltv  criteria  and  ac<.-onip»invmg  tech- 
nological infom^aUon  ..n  the  ba.sl»  of  which 
state  and  regloii-il  air  quality  .st.andard» 
would  be  established 

The  [iropoaed  oil  import  i.ctlon  wmild  \a 
effect,  recommend  emission  standards  for 
certain  localiUe*  on  the  eastern  setibourd  be- 
1  -re  -he  Uevelopmeut  •.>:  lur  quality  criteria 
f  .r  sulphur  dioxide  This  is  not  compaUble 
wiin  the  Congreaslonul  intent  as  expreesed 
n   the   .Mr  Quality  Act  of    1967 

The  deadline  of  June  14.  1968.  established 
by  the  Admin latrator  of  the  OU  Import  Ad- 
:iilnL.HtraUi>n  lor  the  subnuaalon  of  wntten 
comments,  suggesuons.  or  obJeeUona  Is  an 
uiu-e«Ui»ticaUy  short  Urae  away.  We  would 
hope.  Mr  Seorvtarv.  tliat  tou  can  and  *nu 
give  .ussuraiices  th.it  nothing  'a-UI  be  done 
to  implement  such  a  propo^U  as  the  new  Sec- 
ti.m  10  A  of  OU  Import  R<'guU».Uona  unul 
.It  le»ist  .\ugust   1.   1968 

In  the  nietuiUme  Mr  .Stn-retary.  we  be- 
lieve there  .tre  proOlenia  .md  policies  which 
reach  fax  beyond  the  .irea  wi  decisionmaking 
that  13  within  the  sphere  of  the  OU  Import 
Administrator  .iLjne  We  seek  the  opportu- 
nity to  dlscuas  this  f.icet  of  the  subject.  In 
fact,  we  request  that  you  afford  ua  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congr«««  who  may  wlah  to 
comment  and  to  ask  queatlona  the  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  you.  perhape  In  oom- 
pany  with  buainaaa  repreeeniauvee  and  eoo- 
uoouc  advisors.  We  urge  that  you  set  a  date 
and  place  for  such  a  conference  or  he«mng. 
Ploaae  know,  however,  that  we  will  reaerve 
the  option  of  subeequenUy  requesting  the 
President  ^U  the  United  States  to  Acoord  ua 
..pporiuniues  to  a.scuM  this  subject  with 
:xim  and  to  requeel  that,  unUl  the  President 
,.^n  liave  aU  the  facta  Irooi  l)Oth  aide*  of  the 
^«ue,  the  proposal  be  held  in  abeyance 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JtNNINU>    RaNOOLPH, 

U.S.  Senator. 

ROBEST  C     BTaO, 

U.S.  Senator. 


The  Secretaby  or  tub  Intebiob. 

Wa^fimgton.  June  26.  136S 
Hon,   Jenni.nos   Kamkjliui. 
U  S.  Senate. 
Wa-ihington.   DC 

Deab  Sknaiob  KANDt.Li'H.  Thahk  you  very 
much  for  vour  letter  commenting  on  the 
Uepariments  proposed  regulauons  with  re- 
spect to  the  producUou  of  low  sulphur  resid- 
ual fuel  oil 

Tlie  deadline  for  commenting  on  these 
regulauons  has  now  been  extended  until 
July  15.  1968  I  i>elieve  this  should  provide 
sufflcieul  tune  for  those  who  wish  to  com- 
ment on  these  regaiaUons  rhere  should  be 
ample  time  to  Ui^-uss  these  regulations  with 
.111  interested  parl.e»  before  Unal  Judgments 
are  miule. 

Sincerely. 

I  St    Stbwabt  L    Udalo.. 
Secretary  o/   f'le   Irtterior. 

Jt  LY   2.   19M 
Hon    SrEWABr  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  ol   the   Interior. 
Wai^iington    DC 

Dbab  Mb.  SECBBTARt  ThaLjUi  lor  vour  ac- 
knowledgment of  tlie  joint  letter  ol  May 
29  1968  ..Igiied  by  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
i\:\:x     But  why   do  you  continue   l««    ivoid    i 


public  hearing  or  the  minimum  necessity  of 
a  quesuon  and  answer  conference  with  Inter- 
ested and  affected  leaders  of  the  business 
community  ..nd  members  of  Congress?  The 
only  date  vou  have  supplied  is  July  16  as  a 
deadline  tor  submltUug  views  to  Interior 
Frankly,  your  ^rude  oil  import  control  relax- 
ation proposals  are  tix>  sweeping. 

Truly, 

Jennings  RANt>ot.PH. 

US    Senator. 

US    Depabtmbnt  or  the  Interior. 
Office  (>the  Secret  art. 

Washington.   DC  .  July   12     1968 
H  .11    jENNisiiS  Randolph. 
V  S    Senate. 
Wa.ihmgton    DC 

Deab  Sen.ator  Randolph  This  wiU  respond 
to  your  telegram  of  July  5.  1968.  concerning 
our  proposed  regulations  on  low-sulfur  resid- 
ual fuel  oil 

The  Secretary  hivs  <.elfirmlned  that  a  Uir- 
ther  extension  of  the  time  for  nung  com- 
nienU  should  l>e  granted,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, fixed  August  5.  1968,  .is  the  new  dead- 
line 

After  all  comments  have  been  received  and 
we  have  had  adequate  opportunity  for  di- 
gesting them,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  meet 
with  vou  and  discuss  the  subject,  well  m 
advance  of  Issuing  any  regulauons. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Coroell  Moore, 
Axiistant  Secretary  of  the  Intcnpr 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
turn to  my  original  commendation  of  the 
Seiiator  from  West  Virginia  for  having 
had  printed  in  the  Rscord  lus  current 
correspondence  with  the  Secretarj-  of  the 
Interior.  Mr.  Udall.  and  also  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Rusk.  I  tltink^  this  Is  a 
matter  which,  as  my  coUeadu*  has  indi- 
cated is  of  interest  and  coi^Pern  to  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  generally.  I 
hope  those  Senators  who  were  not  in  the 
Chamber  to  hear  the  remarlts  of  my  col- 
league will  read  them,  and  also  the  cor- 
respondence which  he  has  included  as  a 
part  of  his  able  presentation. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
.senior  colleague  for  his  comments.  I  also 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  very  active  in  regard  to  this 
important  subject  throughout  his  tenure 
m  the  Senate.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  ^  „ 

Mr   ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  performed  a  valuable  service  In  bnng- 
ins  this  question  of  the  impact  of  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program  before  the  Senate  today. 
Quite   rrankly,  I  am  always  troubled 
when    the   Department   of    the   Interior 
moves  in  the  way  it  does  to  arrogate  to  it- 
self certain  powers  where  it  is  clear  that 
congressional    authority    otherwise    in- 
tended  In  this  instance  the  proposal  to 
encouratic    low-.sulfur    fuel    oil    produc- 
tion may  liave  a  very  serious  impact  upon 
our  domestic  oil  producers.  Our  domestic 
producers  may  wtll  be  confronted  with 
a  most  .serious  problem  with  regard  to 
their  production  position  vis  a  vis  im- 
ports of   foreign   crude  oil.  These   pro- 
iwsed  renulations.  according  to  the  De- 
partm»nts  own  figures,  may  well  lead  to 
Li  situation  where  in  a  few  years  there 
will  be  pn  import  increase  of  up  to  300.000 
barrels  per  day.  Obviously  this  new  pro- 
[KJ.-al  with  regard  to  the  production  of 
;o\ -sulfur     residual     fuel    oil    for    rasl 
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coast  use  could  well  have  a  major  impact 
upon  the  predictability  of  domestic  pro- 
iluction.  It  obviously  raises  some  rather 
profound  questions  with  regard  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  limitation  on 
imports  of  up  to  12.2  percent  of  domes- 
tic crude  production.  TTiis  is  a  serious 
(juestlon.  and  one  which  is  not  lightly 
.swept  aside  by  the  Department's  declara- 
lion  that — 

Air  pollution  Is  one  of  this  nation's  nio.st 
dangerous  envlronmenUU  hazards  and  the 
Federal  Government  Is  totally  comnUtted  to 
control  this  hatard  with  all  of  its  available 
resources  including  the  oil  import  program. 

In  addition.  Mr,  President.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  raised  an  interesting  question 
with  regard  to  the  impact  these  proposed 
changes  In  the  mandatory  oil  Import 
program  may  have  upon  our  position 
imder  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
arui  Trade.  Since  the  Secretai-y  of  the 
Interior  did  not  invoke  those  provisions 
of  the  GATT  agreement  in  his  announce- 
ment of  May  24.  1968.  to  permit  discrim- 
inatoi-y  measures  to  be  applied  against 
other  signatories  for  reasons  of  "na- 
tional security,"  I  believe  the  Senator's 
comments  are  well  taken  when  he  says 
that  these  new  changes  may  well  be  il- 
legal if  they  are  sought  to  be  applied. 
We  certainly  need  to  give  Secretary 
Rusk  time  to  comment  on  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Senator  which  he  has  just 
read  to  us.  To  permit  these  regulations 
to  go  into  effect  without  a  full  explana- 
tion of  their  ix>ssible  impact  upon  our 
GATT  obligations  may  well  be  inviting 
chaos  at  a  time  when  we  are  all  trying 
to  bring  a  little  order  to  our  foreign  mar- 
ket opportunities  and  obligations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Piesident.  as  with  so 
many  of  these  proposed  changes,  we  do 
need  an  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing 
on  this  question  before  we  rush  into  the 
implementation  of  these  proposed 
changes  in  our  mandatory  oil  import 
program.  Too  often  this  Department  has 
reminded  me  of  the  fellow  out  West  who. 
when  confronted  with  a  crisis,  ran  out- 
side, jumped  on  his  horse,  and  rode  off 
in  all  directions. 

These  questions  with  regard  to  pollu- 
tion are  not  the  sole  bailiwick  of  the 
Dejxartment  of  the  Interior.  These  are 
questions  which  concern  every  thought- 
ful American  citizen  today.  Whenever 
new  suggestions  or  solutions  for  pollu- 
tion abatement  control  are  developed, 
however,  they  must  be  subjected  to  ade- 
quate hearings  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  interest.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
delaying  the  implementation  of  a  pollu- 
tion prevention  program:  it  is  merely  a 
commonsense  effort  to  determine 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
this  is  a  wise  move  at  this  time. 

Again.  I  compliment  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  on  his  thought- 
ful and  timely  discussion  of  this  most 
serious  problem  as  it  pertains  to  the 
orderly  functioning  of  our  mandatory  oil 
import  program. 


PORTAS   HEARING   UNDERSCORES 
SENATES  ROLE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,   under 
date  of  July  21,  1968,  the  Sunday  Star 


published  an  editorial  entitled  Fortas 
Hearing  Underscores  Senate's  Role."  I 
believe  this  editorial  is  exceedingly  well 
considered,  and  that  it  is  sweeping  in  its 
analysis  of  various  points,  particularly 
the  role  of  the  Senate  with  reference  to 
the  confirmation  of  officials,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  court.  Fuiihermoie. 
the  editorial  is  veiy  penetrating  in  iUs 
analysis  and  wi.se  Ui  iUs  comment  on  the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  iUsilf.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  all  of  tlic  points  mario  m  the 
editorial,  but  I  .stiongly  :ub.scribc  to 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  lliat  the  edi- 
torial may  "oe  read  by  the  Ameiican 
people  who  may  be  interested  in  this 
matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

Fortas  Hearing  Underscores  Klnates  Kole 
The  Constitution  c.Mifer.s  upon  the  Senate 
the  duty  to  confirm  ..ny  iirpriclcmuU  nomi- 
nation of  a  federal  judqe.  Thi.s  is  not  a  duty 
which  should  l>e  di;.charged  in  pro  lorma 
fashion,  especially  In  the  rase  of  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court  In  rfK-ent  years, 
however,  the  Senate  has  not  been  dilipent  in 
the  exercise  of  this  re.spon.sibiiity  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  is  a  certain  hol'owneas  to 
senatorial  complaints  about  the  dlr'^.-tion  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  and  some  of  the 
federal  circuit  courts  have  been  moving,  it 
is  too  late  to  complain  after  a  Judicial  nomi- 
nation has  been  rubber-stamped. 

Whatever  else  one  may  think  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, there  was  nothing  perfunctory 
about  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee's 
hearings  this  past  week  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  and  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry.  Most  of  the  questioning,  espe- 
cially of  Fortas,  was  designed  to  probe  his 
Judicial  outlook,  to  examine  his  philosophy 
and  to  evaluate  how  he  could  be  expected 
to  perform  if  he  should  be  confirmed  as 
Chief  Justice.  If  the  effort  was  not  notably 
successful,  at  least  the  effort  was  made. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  the 
decision  to  confirm  or  to  refuse  confirma- 
tion should  be  based  on  all  the  available 
facts.  It  should  not  !:>€  an  impulsive  action 
stemming  from  prejudice  or  misconceptions. 
Two  examples  come  to  mind. 

The  circumstances  .surrounding  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice 
would  be  considered  nothing  less  than  scan- 
dalous today.  In  the  fall  of  1800  the  Fed- 
eralists under  President  Adams  were  badly 
beaten  by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  Repub- 
licans. But  before  the  Republicans  could  take 
office  on  March  4,  1801,  Adams,  with  the 
energetic  assistance  of  Marshall,  busied  him- 
self with  the  task  of  planting  Federalists— 
the  "midnight  Judges"— m  the  judiciary. 
where  they  were  secure  against  anything 
except  death  or  impeachment.  Although 
Marshall  had  been  sworn  in  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice in  February,  1801,  he  continued  to  serve 
as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Adams  cabinet. 
And  It  was  while  acting  in  this  dual  capacity 
that  he  neglected  to  deUver  some  of  the  Ju- 
dicial commissions  signed  by^Adams,  one  of 
them  being  the  appointmenrtf  a  man  named 
Marbury  as  Justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  James  Madison,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State,  discovered  these  com- 
missions when  he  moved  into  his  office  and. 
acting  on  instructions  from  President  Jef- 
ferson, he  refused  to  deliver  them.  This  led 
to  the  celebrated  caae  of  Marbury  vs.  Madi- 
son. When  the  matter  reached  the  Supreme 
Court.  Marshall,  despite  his  very  question- 
able i>artlclpatlon  In  the  episode  of  the  "mid- 
night judges."  did  not  disquahfy  himself,  as 
he  should  have  done  Instead  he  participated 
in  the  hearing  and  wrote  the  court's  opin- 


ion -an  opinion  which  he  planted  ihc  .■;eed 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  court  has  the  power 
to  hold  an  act  of  Conpress  unconstitutional. 
Any  such  judicial  performance  today  would 
shock  ones  conscience.  But  most  Americans 
think  of  Marshall  as  one  of  our  great  Chief 
Ju.'^tices.  if  not  the  greatest. 

The  other  example  concerns  the  late  Chief 
Judpe  John  J  Parker  ol  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  .^ppealE  His  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  1930  is  the  only  one  re- 
jected bv  the  Senate  in  this  century. 

J  iidce  Parker,  actually  a  distinpuithod 
;,;ul  liberal-nnnded  Judge,  was  the  victim  ol 
,1  scnaUirial  lynching  bee.  The  Senate  Ju- 
.;i(:ary  Coniiimu-e  rclused  to  hear  him.  The 
liberal.'  i  harpme  that  the  judge  was  anti- 
'.;;bor.  Ud  tl-ic  light  p.gainit  confirmation.  One 
1  f  those  who  opposed  him  was  the  then  Sen- 
..lor  iroin  Alabama.  Hugo  Black.  In  the  end. 
Judge  Parker  failed  of  confirmation  by  one 
\otP.  He  continued  en  the  Fourth  Circuit 
until  his  death,  winning  International  nc- 
(hum  for  IUs  superior  judicial  performance, 
.surelv.  many  of  the  senators  who  vetoed  his 
Komiii.uiun  "must  have  lived  to  regret  the  iii- 
uistice  ol  their  action. 

To  return  to  Ju.siice  Fortas  His  testimony 
List  week  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  As  a 
member  <■!  the  court,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  delend  or  explain  fcuprtine 
Court  dci'isiuns  ui  which  l.c  iniriicipalrd. 
Those  opinions  ihould  .spe;.k  for  thcmse-lvps. 
Certainly  he  was  rif-'ht  in  rol using  to  answer 
Senator  "  Tr.urmond's  hrirassing  (jUosti-M.s 
about  the  Mallory  decision,  which  freed  a 
c<jnvicicd  rapist.  We  have  always  thought 
that  Mallory  was  one  of  the  worst  decisions 
m  recent  years,  and  this  dc-pite  the  lact  that 
it  V. as  lianded  down  by  a  unanimous  court. 
But  Fortas  was  not  a  inembir  of  that  e..urt 
iind  had  nothing  to  do  with   the  c.iep. 

His  nctivity  .since  Joining  the  court  as  a 
"summanzer"  for  the  President  in  res'lv- 
ing  major  questions  relating  to  such  ihiiips 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  not  in  Detroit 
Is  questionable.  Even  more  questionable  is 
h.is  phone  call  to  a  "personal  friend  "  protest- 
ing what  Fortas  thought  to  be  an  excessive 
prediction  ns  to  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Fortas  fst.ficd  that  he  made  this  call,  not  as 
a  member  of  the  court,  but  as  a  "citizen." 
But  he  refused  to  say  whether  President 
Johnson  had  asked  him  to  make  the  eall.  We 
do  not  understand  why.  It  is  one  thing  to  re- 
fuse to  be  drawn  into  a  defense  e.f  the  court, 
something  else  to  refuse  to  answer  a  question 
as  to  something  he  did  as  a  "citizen."  Our 
conclusion  is  that  the  President  did  ask  lum 
to  make  the  call,  and  we  do  not  think  this 
was  an  appropriate  thing  lor  a  Supreme 
Court  justice  to  do. 

Taken  in  its  entirety,  however,  we  lee 
nothing  m  the  Fortas  testimony  which  is 
ol  sufficient  gravity  to  justify  a  refusal  to 
confirm  him  as  ClUef  Justice  It  is  worth 
pointing  out  again  that  a  Chief  Justice.  ali<>r 
all.  has  only  one  vote  in  arriving  at  a  court 
decision.  In  the  vital  area  of  decision-mak- 
ing, v.e  fail  to  see  any  important  difference 
between  the  influence  of  Fortas  as  a  member 
of  the  court  and  .is  Chief  Justice.  This  gams 
force  from  the  fact  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren's announcement  that  lie  will  return  to 
the  court  in  October  if  Fortas  is  not  c-.n- 
firmed. 

If  the  Fortas  nomination  should  be  lon- 
ftrmed  at  thit  session,  the  Presidents  selec- 
tion of  Judge  Thornberry  to  fill  the  vacancy 
en  the  'ourt  .'issumes  crucial  importance 
For  !ie,  if  confirmed,  would  cast  the  vote 
that  could  accelerate  or  moderate  the  "ac- 
t.vist '  trend  of  the  court 

The  information  which  we  uere  able  to 
<  btam  when  his  nomination  was  announced 
List  month  was  favorable  to  TTiornberry 
smce  then  some  doubts  have  arisen. 

This  IS  especially  true  of  a  statement 
submitted  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  by 
Senator  Oriflin  of  Michigan,  who  is  leading 
the  Republjcan  e.ppositlon  to  ForU\s    .\mouj: 
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importAUon  of  low  sulfur  content  crude  oiT 
PTMldentUl  ProclMnatJon  3794  authortzifd 
the  making  of  oil  Import  allocntlona  which 
would  ajwure  that  adequate  supplies  r.f  low 
sulfur  residual  fuel  oil  to  be  used  «s  fuel 
would  be  distributed  t-i  users  of  thl«  prod- 
uct The  provisions  of  this  proclamation 
were  implemented  In  District  V  i  West  Coast ) 
on  October  8.  1967  by  Amendment  5  _^Oll 
Import  Regulation  1  i  Revision  5)  These 
reeiilatlons  were  Issued  in  view  of  a  serious 
and  immediate  air  pollution  problem  In  l/^» 
Angeles  County.  California,  and  were  to  be 
effective  for  a  15  month  period 

We  are  now  evaluating  the  experience 
Kained  with  this  program  during  the  time 
these  reguuuons  have  been  In  effect  Upon 
completion  of  this  evaluation  a  determlna- 
Uon  will  be  necessary  as  to  the  future  course 
of  this  program  Also,  we  must  consider  the 
advlsabUltv  of  Implementing  a  program  to 
supply  adequate  quantiUe.  of  low  sulfur 
residual  fuel  oil  in  other  porUona  of  the 
nation  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  weigh  carefully  lUl  the  varied  effecu 
of  any  significant  change  in  the  mandatory 
oil  import  control  program,  and  we  will  con- 
Unue  this  practice 

Tou  amy  b«  sure  that  we  will  be  pleased 
to  nave  TOTjr  views  and  they  will  receive  our 
very  careful  conslderaUon  In  our  evaluation 
of  any  proposed  ImplemenWtlon  of  Presiden- 
tial ProclamAtlon  3794. 

Sincerely  youra. 

CoRDELL  Moors. 

A3ii-^tant  Secretary  of  tie  Interior. 


US  Senate. 
Washington  DC   Hay  :9.  J9S» 
Hon.   STrw»»T  L    Odmx. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Wa.ihtngton.  DC  ^     ^  . 

D«A«  M»  SECHTART  We  havc  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  News  Release  of  May  34. 
1968.  The  leading  paragraph  Is  as  'ollo»'» 

■Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Uda 
today  announced  that  the  Department  ■  Oil 
Import  .\dirlnl8tratlon  Is  proposing  new  reg- 
ulations to  encourage  the  production  of  low 
sulphur  residual  fuel  oil  for  East  Coast  use 

Then.  In  the  next  paragraph,  you  are 
quoted  as  having  said  : 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  permit 
fuel  oil  users  on  the  East  Coast  to  meet  Fed- 
eo«I.   State   and   local   air    pollution    regula- 

^^S^at  Federal  regulations  are  Involved?  And 
isn't  It  an  unusual  precedent  to  change  the 
national  economic  and  national  security 
policy  to  accommodate  state  and  or  local 
regulations? 

Concern  has  been  expressed  by  segments 
of  the  domestic  oil  industry- Integrated  and 
independent— that  the  J«andatory  Oil  Im- 
port Program  would  be  substantl^ly  com- 
promised by  the  provisions  of  the  projected 
new  Section  lOA  of  Oil  Import  Regulatloi^ 
1  (Revision  51  as  authorized  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  3279.  as  amended,  and  as  modi- 
fled  by  Proclamation  3794  (32  FR  105471 
■in  an  effort  to  help  abate  air  pollution." 
The  purpose  Is  not  questioned  It  Is  the 
method. 

We  share  the  concern  of  those  who  feel 
•hat  you  are  moving  by  regulaUon  to  cir- 
cumvent or  to  arbitrarily  augment  the  na- 
tional sectirlty  purposes  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  Mandatory  OH  Import  Program  as 
establuhed  by  the  Presidential  Proclamation 
and  as  subsequently  amended  by  Presi- 
dential Proclamation. 

Very  frankly.  Mr.  Secretary,  your  proposed 
ictions  could  seriously  aggravate  our  coun- 
try s  balance  of  payments  problem,  could 
accelerate  domestic  Inflation  on  the  East 
Coast  (even  though  for  air  pollution  abate- 
ment purposes  1.  anil  could  bring  on  recis- 
sion  in  other  sectWls  and  In  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  while  contributing 
comparatively  lltUe  to  the  abatement  of  pol- 
lution    Suca    an    action    would    Impose    an 


extremely  high  price  for  perhaps  a  very  small 
benefit  In  fact  we  believe  the  toUl  costs 
would  be  vastly  In  excess  of  the  gains  those 
costs  would  purchase,  and  we  solicit  the  op- 
portunity to  discus*  ihU  condition  with  you 
This  kind  of  •'shot  frun"  approftch  to  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  Air  Qu.Mlty  Kct  coiild 
be  serwnisly  detrimental  to  the  orderly  es- 
tablishment of  air  quality  rrlterla  and  mean- 
ingful pollution  :ib«t*ment  procedures  based 
on  rrtr^-ia  yet  to  be  r^itabfished 

This  proposes!  unlKiteral  action  would  In 
effe-t  circumvent  the  l:itent  of  the  Air  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1967  whl  n  established  orderly 
procedures  for  the  deveK>pment  of  iLmWent 
aJr  quaillv  criteria  and  accompanying  tecJi- 
iiologlcal  inf.irmauon.  on  the  basis  of  which 
State  and  regional  air  quality  standard* 
would  be  estivbllshed 

The  proposed  oil  import  action  would  in 
effect  recommend  emission  standards  for 
certain  locallUea  on  the  eastern  seHboard  be- 
for«  the  development  of  air  quality  criteria 
foe  sulphur  dioxide  ThU  Is  not  compaUble 
with  the  Congreaslonai  Intent  as  expressed 
in    the   Air  Quality   Act  of   19«7. 

The  deadline  o<  June  14.  1968,  established 
by  the  Admlnlstratoc  of  the  Oil  Import  Ad- 
ministration for  the  submission  of  written 
comments.  .suggesUons.  or  objections  is  an 
m»r«aiuucally  short  Ume  away.  We  would 
hope  Mr  SecrWAry.  that  you  can  and  will 
give  assurances  that  nothing  will  be  done 
to  implement  such  a  proposal  as  the  new  Sec- 
tion 10  A  of  Oil  Import  Regulations  unUl 
at   least  August   1.   1968 

In    the   meanUme.    Mr     Secretary,    we   be- 
lieve  there  are   problems  and   policies  which 
reach  far  beyond  the  area  of  decisionmaking 
that  is  within  the  sphere  of  the  OU  Import 
Admlnlstratxar  alone    We  seek   the  opportu- 
mtv  to  discuss  this  facet  of  the  subject.  In 
fict  we  request  that  you  afford  us  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  may  wish  to 
comment   and    to   ask   queatlona   the  oppor- 
tunity  to  confer  with  you.  perhaps  In  oom- 
pany  with  buaines*  repreeentauveo  and  eco- 
oomic  advisors.  We  urge  that  you  set  a  date 
ind  place  foe  such  a  conference  or  hearing. 
Please  know,  however,  that  we  v  ill  reserve 
the   option   of   subsequenUy    requesUng   the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  acoocd  us 
oDDortunlUes    to    discuas    this    subject   with 
hjirand  to  requeat  that.  unUl  the  President 
can  have  aU  the  facts  from  both  sides  of  the 
lisue.  the  proposal  be  held  In  abeyance. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

JXNNINGS   RaNI>OLPH. 

us.  Senator. 
ROBEBT  C.  BraD. 

us.  Senator. 


The  SEtRETABY  or  thx  ijmaioB, 

Washington.  June  26,  1968. 
Hon.  JsNNiNca  Randolph. 
US.  Senate. 
Wa~ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Randolph.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  commenung  on  the 
Departments  proposed  regulauonj  with  re- 
spect to  the  producUon  of  low  sulphur  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  ,v,.„„ 
The  deadline  for  commenung  on  these 
regulauons  has  now  been  extended  until 
July  15  1968  I  believe  this  should  provide 
sumcleul  time  for  those  who  wish  to  com- 
ment on  Uiese  regulaUons.  There  should  be 
ample  tune  to  discuss  theee  regulaUons  with 
all  interested  parues  before  nnal  Judgments 
are  n\ade. 

Sincerely. 

(S)    Stewart  L.  Udalx. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

July  2.   1968. 
Hon    Stewart  L.  Udall. 
Secretary  of  the  lnteru3r. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Secbetart  :  Thanks  for  your  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  joint  letter  of  May 
29  1968.  signed  by  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. But  why  do  you  conunue  to  avoid  a 


public  he.iring  or  the  minimum  necessity  of 
a  quesUon  and  answer  conference  with  Inter- 
ested and  affected  leaders  of  the  business 
community  iind  members  of  Congress?  The 
only  date  vou  have  supplied  Is  July  16  as  a 
aeadllne  tor  iUbmltUng  views  to  Interior 
Frankly,  your  crude  oil  import  control  relax- 
ation propos.ils  lire  ttx)  sweeping 
Truly 

JrNNiNGs  Randolph 

US    Senator. 

V  S     Dl.P»RTMENT   OP   THE    INTKRIOR 

OrpicE  or  THE  Secret  ART. 

Washington.  DC  .  July   n     1968 
H  in    Jennings  Randolph. 
V  S    Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Senator  Randolph  This  will  respond 
to  your  telegram  of  July  5  1968,  concerning 
our  proposed  regulaUons  on  low-sulfur  resid- 
ual fuel  oil. 

The  Secretary  has  determined  that  a  uir- 
ther  extension  of  the  Ume  for  filing  com- 
ments should  be  granted,  and  we  have,  there- 
fore, fixed  August  5.  1908.  as  Uie  new  dead- 
After  all  commenU  have  been  received  and 
we  have  had  adequate  opportunity  for  di- 
eesUng  them,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  meet 
with  you  and  discuss  the  subject,  well  in 
advance  of  Issuing  any  regulaUons. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.    CORDtLL    MOORE. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
turn to  my  original  commendation  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  having 
had  printed  in  the  Record  his  current 
correspondence  with  the  Seci-etarj'  of  tlie 
Interior.  Mr.  Udall.  and  also  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Rusk.  I  think  this  Ls  a 
matter  which,  as  my  colleague  has  indi- 
cated l3  of  Interest  and  concern  to  the 
membership  of  the  Senate  generally  I 
hope  those  Senators  who  were  not  In  tlie 
Chamber  to  hear  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league will  read  them,  and  also  tlie  coi- 
respondence  which  he  has  included  as  a 
part  of  his  able  presentation. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  wish  to  thank  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague  for  his  comments.  I  also 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  very  active  In  regard  to  this 
important  subject  throughout  his  tenure 
in  the  Senate.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 

much.  ,  ^  ,. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  performed  a  valuable  service  In  bring- 
ing this  question  of  the  impact  of  these 
proposed  changes  in  the  mandatoi-y  oil 
import  program  before  the  Senate  today. 

Quite  rrankly.  I  am  always  troubled 
when    the   Department   of    the   Interior 
moves  in  the  way  it  does  to  arrogate  to  it- 
self certain  powers  where  it  is  clear  that 
congressional    authority    othei-wise    in- 
tended. In  this  instance  the  proposal  to 
encourage    low-sulfur    fuel    oil    produc- 
tion may  have  a  very  serious  impact  upon 
our  domestic  oil  producers.  Our  domestic 
producers  may  well  be  confronted  with 
a  most  serious  problem  with  regard  to 
their  production  position  vis  a  vis  im- 
ports of   foreign  crude  oil.  These  pro- 
posed regulations,  according  to  the  De- 
partment's own  figures,  may  well  lead  to 
a  situation  where  in  a  few  vefrs  there 
will  be  an  import  increase  of  up  to  300.000 
barrels  per  day.  Obviously  this  new  pro- 
posal with  regard  to  the  production  of 
low-sulfur    residual    fuel    oil    for    cast 


coast  use  could  well  have  a  ma.ior  impact 
upon  the  predictability  of  domoslic  pro- 
duction. It  obviously  rai.scs  some  rather 
profound  questions  with  regard  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  limitation  on 
imports  of  up  to  12  2  percent  of  domes- 
tic crude  production.  This  is  a  serious 
question,  and  one  which  Is  not  liehtly 
swept  aside  by  the  Department's  declara- 
tion that — 

Air  pollution  Is  one  of  this  nation's  most 
dangerous  environmental  hazards  and  the 
Federal  Government  Is  totally  committed  to 
control  this  hazard  with  all  of  Us  available 
resources  Including  the  oil  import  program. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  think  tlie 
distinguished   Senator   from   West  Vir- 
ginia has  raised  aji  interesting  question 
with  regard  to  tlie  impact  these  proposed 
changes  in   the   mandatory   oil    import 
program   may   have   uix)n   our   position 
under  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade.  Since  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  did  not  invoke  those  provisions 
of  the  GATT  agreement  in  his  announce- 
ment of  May  24.  1968.  to  permit  discrim- 
inatory measures  to  be  applied  against 
other   signatories    for   reasons   of    "na- 
tional security."  I  believe  the  Senator's 
comments  are  well  Uken  when  he  says 
that  these  new  changes  may  well  be  il- 
legal if  they  are  sought  to  be  applied. 
We  certainly  need  to  pive  Secretary 
Rusk  time  to  comment  on  the  questions 
rai-sed  by  the  Senator  which  he  has  .iust 
read  to  us.  To  permit  these  rcfrulaiions 
to  go  Into  effect  without  a  full  explana- 
tion of  their  possible  impact  upon  our 
GATT  obligations  may  well  be  inviting 
chaos  at  a  time  when  we  are  all  trying 
to  bring  a  Uttle  order  to  our  foreign  mar- 
ket opportunities  and  obhgations. 

Fmally.  Mr.  President,  as  with  .so 
many  of  these  propost-d  chances,  we  do 
need  an  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing 
on  this  question  before  we  rush  into  tlie 
implementation  of  these  i.roixised 
changes  in  our  mandatory  oil  import 
program.  Too  often  this  Dc!>arimcnt  has 
reminded  me  of  the  folic w  out  Wo.st  who. 
when  confi-onttHi  with  a  crisis,  ran  out- 
side, jumped  on  his  horse,  and  rode  off 
in  ail  directions. 

Tliese  questions  with  reaard  to  pollu- 
tion are  not  the  sole  baihwuk  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  llicse  are 
questions  which  concern  evciT  tliought- 
ful  American  citizen  today.  Whenever 
new  suggestions  or  solutions  for  {X)llu- 
tion  abatement  control  arc  developed 
however,  they  must  be  sub.iectcd  to  adc-i 
quate  hearings  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  Interest.  Tliis  is  not  a  question  of 
delaying  the  implementation  of  ^  pollu- 
tion prevention  program:  it  is  merely  a 
commonsense  ( ffort  to  determine 
whether,  under  all  the  circumstance?- 
this  is  a  wise  move  at  this  time. 

Again.  I  complunent  the  juriior  Sena- 
tor froni  West  Virt:inia  on  his  thought- 
ful and  timely  discussion  of  this  most 
serious  problem  as  it  pertains  to  the 
orderly  functioning  o'  cir  mandatoiT  oil 
import  program 


FORTAS    HEARING    UNDERSCORES 
SENATE'S  ROLE 


Mr.   STENNIS.   Mr.   President,   under 
date  of  July  l-'l.   U'es.   the  Sunday  Star 


published  an  editorial  entitled  "Fortes 
Hearing  Underscores  Senate's  Role."  I 
believe  this  editorial  is  exceedingly  well 
considered,  and  that  it  is  sweepmg  in  its 
luialysis  of  various  points,  particularly 
the  role  of  the  Senate  with  reference  to 
the  confirmation  of  officials,  and  esjje- 
cially  those  of  the  court.  Furthermore, 
tlie  editorial  Is  vei-y  penetrating  in  its 
analysis  and  wise  in  iUs  comment  on  the 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  il-srlf .  I  do  not 
,subsfribc  to  all  of  the  points  made  m  the 
editorial,  but  I  strongly  s'lb.scnbe  to 
some  of  them. 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  the  cui- 
lorlal  may  be  ivad  by  the  American 
people  who  may  be  Interested  In  this 
matter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FoRTAS  Hearing  Underscores  Senate's  Role 
The  Constitution  confers  upon  the  Senate 
the  duty  to  conrtrm  ;.ny  prendcniial  nomi- 
nation of  a  federal  judge.  This  is  not  a  duly 
which  should  be  di.srharged  in  pro  forma 
f.i.shton.  especiallv  In  the  case  cf  a  noniina- 
iion  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  Senate  has  noi  been  diUgent  in 
tlie  exercise  of  this  re.'ipoiLsiblUty.  As  a  con- 
.■•cquonce.  there  is  a  certain  h.Mlowness  to 
senatorial  complaints  about  the  airecUon  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  and  some  of  the 
federal  circuit  courts  have  been  moving  It 
1;,  UK)  late  to  complain  after  a  Judicial  nomi- 
nation has  been  nibber-.stamped. 

V^'hatever  else  one  may  think  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, there  was  nothing  perfunctory 
about  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committees 
hearings  this  past  week  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Justice  Abe  Forws  and  Judge  Homer 
Thornberrv.  Mott  of  the  questioning,  espe- 
iia'.ly  of  Fortas.  was  designed  to  probe  his 
Judicial  outlook,  to  examine  his  philosophy 
and  to  evaluate  how  he  could  be  expected 
to  perform  If  he  should  be  confirmed  as 
Chief  Justice,  If  the  effort  was  not  notably 
.>;  iccessful.  at  least  the  effort  was  made. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  is  that  the 
iiecision  to  confirm  or  to  refuse  confirma- 
tiQU  should  be  based  on  all  the  available 
facts  It  should  not  be  an  impulsive  action 
.-iieniniing  from  prejudice  or  misconceplloiis. 
■I'AO  examples  come  to  mind. 

The    circumstances    surrounding    the    ap- 
pointment of  John  Marshall  as  Chief  Justice 
would  be  considered  nothing  less  than  scan- 
dalous  todav.    In    the   fall   of    1800   the   Fed- 
eralists  under   President  Adams  were   badly 
beaten  bv  Tliomas  Jefferson  and  his  Repub- 
',:ca:is  But  before  the  Republicans  could  take 
office    on    March   4,    1801.    Adams,    with    the 
energetic  assistance  of  Marshall,  busied  him- 
;,;!   '.vnh  the  task  of  planung  Federalists— 
ihe      .".iidmght    Judges'— in    the    judiciary. 
where    they    were    secure    against    anything 
except    death     or    impeachment.     Although 
Marshall   had   been  sworn  in  as  Chief   Jus- 
tice m  February.  1801.  he  continued  to  serve 
a.s  Setretarv  oi    State  in  the  Adams  cabinet. 
And  it  vta.s  while  acting  in  this  dual  capacity 
Tiiat  he  r-eglect«d  to  deliver  some  of  the  ju- 
dicial tumnussioiis  signed  by  Adams,  one  of 
Them  being  the  appointmem  of  a  man  named 
Marbury  as  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  Dis- 
trict cf' Columbia.  Jaines  Madison,  the  new 
-Secretiiry    of    State,    discovered    these    com- 
missions when  he  moved  Into  his  office  and. 
acting   on    instructions   from    President   Jef- 
ftrson.  he  refused  to  deliver  tliem.  Tills  led 
Vi  the  celebrated  c-^e  of  Marbury  vs.  Madi- 
son. When  the  matter  reached  the  Supreme 
Cnurt.    Marbliall,    despite   his   \  ery    question- 
.-xble  p.ulicipation  in  the  episode  ol  the  •'mid- 
night judges.  •  did  not  disqualify  himself,  as 
he  should  have  done   Instead  he  participated 
;>i   t!ic  hearing  and  wrote  the  court's  opin- 


ion -an  opinion  which  he  planted  the  seed 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  court  has  the  power 
U>  hold  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 
Any  such  judicial  performance  today  would 
shock  one's  conscience.  But  most  Americans 
think  of  Marshall  as  one  of  our  great  Chief 
Justices,  if  not  the  greatest. 

The  other  example  concerns  the  late  Chief 
Judge  John  J  Parker  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  .Appeals  His  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court  In  1930  is  the  only  one  re- 
jrctcd  by  the  Senate  In  this  century. 

Judge  Parker,  actually  a  distinguished 
and  hberal-minded  judge,  was  the  victim  of 
a  senatorial  lynching  bee.  The  Senate  Ju- 
cliciarv  Committee  refused  to  hear  him  The 
liberal  "  c.hargine  that  the  Judge  was  aiUl- 
U.bor.  led  the  hghl  against  confirmation.  One 
1  f  those  who  opposed  him  was  the  then  Sen- 
ator (roin  Alabama.  Hugo  Black  In  the  end. 
Judge  Parker  failed  of  confirmation  by  one 
\otc.  He  continued  en  the  Fourth  Circuit 
until  his  death,  ■winning  international  ac- 
(laim  for  his  superior  judicial  performance, 
surely,  many  of  the  senators  who  vetoed  his 
nomination  must  have  1  ved  to  regret  llie  in- 
justice ol  their  action. 

To  return  to  Ju.suce  Fortas   His  testimony 
last  week   was  not  wholly   satisfactory    As  a 
member  of  the  court,  he  could  hardly  have 
been  expecud  to  defend  or  explain  Supreme 
Court    decisions    in    which    he    participated. 
Those  opinions  should  speak  for  ihemselver. 
Certainly  he  was  right  in  refusing  to  anr.wer 
Senator '  Thurmond^s     hara.-^.sing     ciue5ti;ns 
about  the   Mallory   decision,    which   freed   a 
convicted    rapis'..    We    have    always    thought 
that  Mallory  was  one  of  the  worst  decisions 
111  recent  years,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that 
it  was  handed  down  by  a  unanimous  court 
But  Forias  was  not  a  member  of  that  C'.urt 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cvse. 
His  activity  since  joining  the  court   a';  a 
summanzer "    for    the   President    In    res<  !v- 
iiig  niajor  questions  relating  m  such  iliirps 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the  not  in  Detroit 
IS   questionable.    Even    more    ciuestionable    is 
his  phone  call  to  a  "personal  friend"  protest- 
ing what  Fortas  thought  to  be  an  excessive 
prediction  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Fortas  testified  that  he  made  this  call,  not  as 
a  r-;iember  of  the  court,  but  as  a  -citizen  " 
But    he    refused    to    say    whether    President 
Johnson  had  a,sked  him  to  make  the  call.  We 
do  not  understand  why.  It  is  one  thing  to  re- 
fuse to  be  drawn  Into  a  defense  of  the  court, 
something  else  to  refuse  to  answer  a  question 
as  to  something  he  did  as  a  'citizen."  Our 
conclusion  Is  that  the  President  did  ask  him 
to  make  the  call,  and  we  do  not  think  this 
was    an    appropriate    thing    f<T    a    Supreme 
Court  Justice  to  do. 

Taken  in  its  entirety,  however,  we  see 
nothing  in  the  Fortas  testimony  which  is 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  justify  a  refusal  to 
confirm  him  as  Chief  Justice.  It  is  worth 
pointing  out  again  that  a  Chief  Justice,  after 
all,  has  only  one  vote  in  arriving  at  a  court 
decision  In  the  vital  area  of  decision-mak- 
ing, we  fall  to  see  any  important  diHerence 
between  the  influence  of  Fortas  as  a  member 
of  the  court  and  as  Chief  Jvistice.  This  gains 
force  from  the  fact  of  Chief  Justice  War- 
rens announcement  that  he  will  return  to 
the  court  in  October  if  Fortas  is  not  con- 
firmed. 

If  the  Fortas  nomination  should  be  con- 
firmed at  this  session,  the  Presidents  selec- 
tion of  Judge  Thornberrv  to  fill  the  vacancy 
en  the  court  assumes  crucial  importance. 
For  he.  if  confirmed,  would  cast  the  vote 
that  could  accelerate  or  moderate  the  "ac- 
tivist"  trend  of  the  court. 

The  information  which  we  were  able  to 
t  btam  when  his  nomination  was  announced 
Last  month  w<i.s  favorable  to  Thornberry. 
Since  then  some  doubts  have  arisen. 

This  is  especially  true  of  a  Ftat*ment 
submitted  to  the  judiciary  Committee  by 
Senator  Griffin  of  Michigan,  who  is  leading 
the  Republican  opposition  to  Fortas.  .\mong 
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other  things.  Orimn  clt«d  an  excerpt  from 
an  opinion  which  Thornberry  signed  last 
April  as  a  member  of  a  three-Judge  court  In 
the  Fifth  Circuit  On  lu  face,  that  ruling,  to 
say  the  least.  Is  astonishing  And  the  Sen- 
ate committee  should  be  %ery  much  Inter- 
ested In  ;»ny  explanation  which  Thornberry 
niav  see  tit  to  ofler 

Some  time  ago  the  Uite  .Justice  Robert  H 
Jrtckson  wrote  of  the  1933  Supreme  Court: 
••The  court  had  not  onlv  established  It*  as- 
cendancv  over  the  entire  government  iis 
;i  source  of  constitutional  diKtnne  but  It 
had  rtlso  taken  control  of  si  Iwrpe  niid  r.ipldly 
expanding  sphere  of  policy  It  f.>t  almost  us  » 
continuous  con.HtUutional  convention  which 
could  amend  the  ba.sic  law 

If  that  was  true  of  the  1933  conrt  U  is 
far  more  true  of  the  1968  court  And  this 
is  ample  reason  why  the  senate,  if  it  is 
unhappy  with  the  performance  of  the  War- 
ren Court."  should  examine  with  isreat 
.•are.  but  not  with  prejudice  ihe  judicial 
nomination*  which  come  0<  i>  nom  the 
White  House 


COMMITri-K   MEETLNOS  DUP TNO 
SbNAIE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  except  the  Conynlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  n«ny  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  *s,sion  of  the 
^^nfltp  tod&v 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 


DR  ROBERT  Q  MARSTON  SELECTED 
AS  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
INSTltpTES  OF  HEALTH 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President  I  am 
highly  pleased  by  President  Johnson's 
recent  announcement  that  Di  Robert  Q. 
Marston  has  been  selected  to  succeed  Dr. 
Shannon  as  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  Dr  Marston  will  brin"! 
to  the  post  a  rare  combination  of  out- 
standing academic  qualifications,  wide 
professional  expeilence.  and  lemarkable 
admmlscratlve  ability. 

Dr  Marston  was  born  in  Vli^inia  and 
received  his  education  there  and  In  Etm- 
land  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  He  served  his 
Internship  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  his  residtnicy  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity and  the  Medical  CoUese  of  Virginia 
before  entering  the  U.S.  Army.  Follow- 
ing his  military  service  he  be^an  a  bril- 
liant teachinu  career  which  brouuht  him 
eventually  to  the  University  ot  Missis- 
sippi 

From  1961  to  1966.  Ur.  Mar-^ton  served 
as  dean  of  the  school  ul  medicine.  From 
1961  to  1965  he  was  also  director  of  the 
University  of  MissLssippi  Medical  Center. 
In  1965  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  the 
university,  a  position  he  held  until  he 
joined  the  National  In.^titutes  of  Health 
in  1966  as  Associate  Director  for  Regional 
Medical  Prourams 

Dr  Marston  s  tenure  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi  marked  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  productive  periods  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  medical  school.  Under  Dr  Mars- 
ton's  able  and  inspirins  leadership,  the 
University  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
Medical  Center  rose  to  new  hei^'hts  of 
prominence  in  medical  research  and 
traininij.  Dr.  Marston  has  won  the  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  of  every  Mis- 
slsslpplan  for  his  dedicated  service  to  the 
State,  and  they  rejoice  in  the  honor  of  his 
new  appointment 

I  want  to  add  my  own  personal  con- 
iiratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Dr. 
Marston  and  pledge  him  my  support  as 
he  takes  up  l^.i.^  duties  as  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  ot  Health.  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  make  a  splendid  Director 
and  that  ius  out.^ianding  talents  as 
scholar,  doctor,  and  admiiustrator  will 
fully  matcii  the  demands  of  his  new 
office. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  SKIES 
Mr.   PROXMIRE    Mr    President,   this 
mornings  Washington  Post  included  a 
lead  editorial  that  deserves  close  read- 
ing for  several  vei-y  good  reasons. 

First  the  iwint  Ls  made  that  more  per- 
.sonnel  and  improved  technology  and 
equipment  are  needed  to  avert  the  ulti- 
mate crisis  in  the  skies.  The  fact  that 
Air  Force  2  was  lost  to  ground  controllers 
during  a  recent  flight  in  the  eastern 
air-corridor  gives  us  all  .some  food  for 
thought. 
Second,  the  statement  is  made; 
.\viiitlon  has  grown  Into  too  large  and  too 
prosperous  ..n  industry  for  the  Nation's  tax- 
payers :is  :i  whole  to  pick  up  the  bill  for 
these  improvements  The  Administrations 
proposal  lor  Increased  users  tuxes  now  be- 
fore the  Congres  ought  to  he  expanded  and 
passed  It  provides  for  a  5  per  cent  additional 
tax  on  airline  tickets,  litcreased  taxes  on 
aviation  gasoline,  and  clears  the  way  for 
higher  landing  fees  It  ought  to  be  expanded 
U>  Include  a  tax  on  fuel  for  commercial  Jot 
planes 

Mr.  President,  for  a  long  time.  now.  1 
have  held  that  those  using  the  Nations 
airlines  should  be  the  ones  to  pay  for  that 
.service.  The  industry  is  no  longer  a 
fledgling  that  needs  to  be  subsidized  the 
wav  it  lia.s  been  in  the  past.  I  look  for  the 
dav  when  the  FAA  will  no  longer  come 
before  the  Congress  and  ask  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  the  average  taxpayers" 
money  to  subsidize  the  travel  of  a  com- 
parative lew  of  superior  economic  means. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  edi- 
torial be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'?  The  Chan  liears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
•See  exhibil  1  ' 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  has  flown  out  of  National  Airport 
recently  does  not  need  to  be  told  that 
there  is  a  serious  problem  of  overcrowd- 
ing in  our  Nation's  busiest  airports. 

Those  lucky  enough  to  be  able  to  take 
off  or  land  at  Kennedy  and  La  Guardia 
airports  in  recent  days  can  give  even 
more  dramatic  examples  of  serious  con- 
gestion and  freciuenl  long  delays. 

This  morning  s  Washington  Post  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  pointing  out 
the  seriousness  of  this  situation  and  sug- 
gesting some  ways  for  alleviating  the 
increasingly  difficult  burdens  of  our  air 
traffic  controllers. 

I  join  the  Senator  nom  Wi.sconsin  I  Mr. 
ProxmireI  in  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  fine  editorial  to  which  he  has 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Exhibit  No    1 

I  From   the  Washington  Post.  July  24.   19681 

Crisis  in   the  Skies 

Lait  weeks  breakdown  of  the  Nations  air 

transportation  system  came  swiltly  and  over- 


whelmingly in  the  manner  of  the  high-school 
chemistry  experiment  when  the  last  sugar 
crystal  Is  dropped  Into  a  supersaturated  sugar 
solution  and  the  solution  becomes  instantly 
crystallized  It  was  like  that  with  air  traffic 
In  large  parts  of  the  country  Suddenly  It 
solidified  and  almost  stopped  There  were 
simply  more  people  wanting  to  fly  In  more 
airplanes  than  the  system  could  accom- 
mtxtate  In  Its  present  thickened  stat* 

Since  the  hrst  of  July,  the  skies  over  tlie 
Eaiitern  United  Slates  have  been  especially 
jammed  In  the  second  week  of  the  month, 
seven  airports  in  tlie  so-called  ■Golden  Trl- 
angle^  of  Washington.  New  York  and  Chicago 
handled  150.000  tukeoffs  and  landings  and 
about  5  million  pa.s.sengers  Delays  of  30  min- 
utes to  four  hours  suddenly  became  common- 
place. And  the  ultimate  happened  Friday 
when  the  key  link  between  Washington  and 
New  'Vork  City — Eastern's  Air  Shuttle — went 
out  of  business  during  li.s  peak  hours  pri- 
marily because  there  was  no  room  for  Its 
plune."  tt)  land  at  LaGuardla  Airport. 

This  is  a  crisis  because  there  Is  no  simple 
sohulon  The  conditions  that  brought  11 
about  can  be  alleviated  but  they  will  not  go 
away  Perh.ips  the  foremost  factor  behind  the 
altuall'jn  l.v  neglect  During  the  recent  years 
of  fiMitasllcally  rapid  growth  in  air  travel 
and  m  the  number  of  airplanes,  little  was 
done  tT  provide  new  space  for  them  to  land 
on  or  sophisticated  facilities  to  control  their 
paths  In  the  air  Tills  summer,  the  seasonal 
surge  In  travel,  the  unpredictability  of  t;>e 
weather  and  some  unanticipated  mechanical 
failures  on  the  ground,  all  aOded  to  stress 
on  the  system. 

And  then  came  the  critical  final  Ingredient 
the  last  sugar  crystal,  as  It  were  It  came  In 
the  form  of  a  slowdown  by  many  of  the  hard- 
pressed  Hir  traffic  controllers  of  the  Federal 
Avl;aion  Administration  who  have  been 
working  indecently  long  hours  under  terrible 
pressure,  and  cutting  corners  for  years  to 
keep  tlie  system  operating.  Led  by  the  con- 
trollers in  New  York  and  Chicago,  they  de- 
cided to  work  like  human  beings  Instead  ol 
galley  slaves  and  to  enforce  the  rules  strictly, 
as  regulations  In  so  life-and-death  p  matter 
ought  to  be  enforced.  The  result  was  that  air 
iratlic.  already  sludgy  over  much  of  the  Na- 
tion, began  to  crystallize. 

The  bill  before  Congress  now  to  meet  this 
crisis  by  giving  the  FAA  funds  to  hire  an  ad- 
ditional 1900  controllers  does  not  provide  the 
answer.  Under  normal  circumstances,  a  con- 
troller does  not  begin  u>  carry  his  full  weight 
until  he  has  two  years  of  training.  By  that 
time,  the  predicted  increase  m  air  traffic  wiU 
bring  the  svstem  back  to  where  It  was  In  lute 
June  even  with  those  new  controllers 

On  a  long-t*rm  basis,  the  crisis  can  be  met 
only  by  a  sudden  spurt  in  llie  construction  of 
airports  and  a  vastly  expanded  and  modern- 
i/.ed  svstem  of  air  traffic  control  The  FAA 
thinks  within  the  next  10  years  the  country 
needs  900  new  airports  and  the  expansion  ol 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  3200  publicly 
owned  ones  now  In  existence.  To  do  these 
two  things,  large  sums  of  money  must  be 
raised— $6  billion  bv  PAAs  estimate  Aviation 
has  grown  into  too  l::rge  and  too  prosperous 
an  industry  for  the  Nation  s  Uixpayers.  as  a 
whole,  to  pick  up  the  bill  for  these  Improve- 
ments The  Administrations  proposal  for  in- 
creased users'  Uixes  now  before  Congress 
ought  to  be  expanded  and  passed.  It  provides 
for  a  5  per  cent  additional  tax  on  airline 
tickets  increased  taxes  on  aviation  gasoline, 
and  clears  the  way  for  higher  landing  fees 
It  ought  U>  be  expanded  to  include  a  tjix  on 
fuel  tor  commercial  Jet  planes. 

Though  interim  solutions  can  ease  matters 
while  long-range  projects  are  begun,  none  ol 
them  is  agreeable.  Still,  the  FAA  ought  U. 
start  pushing  both  commercial  and  general 
(private  and  business)  aviation  for  major 
changes  It  may  well  be  necessary  to  h.ir 
general  aviation  from  using  certain  airports 
during  peak  hours  It  is  certainly  nece.soary 
lo    force    airlines   to   stop   such    nonsensical 
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pntcUc«s  as  schedulln^'  20  to  30  flight*  out 
if  OHare  Airport  In  Chlrago  at  precisely  the 
s.Jiie  second  In  cities  where  there  are  alter- 
native airports.  Ukc  New  York  Washington 
and  Chicago,  this  may  be  tlie  time  to  redis- 
tribute Uie  uaffic  lOiid'  by  furring  the  airlines 
U)  shift  s*.me  of  tlieir  operations  uiUi  tl.e  les- 
ser used  fields. 

Despite  the  great  resisUince  it  is  certain  to 
meet  from  tlie  aviation  industry,  tlie  FAA 
ought  not  U)  be  h.*it.;un  In  t-.king  any  or  all 
of  Uieee  steps.  li.e  p(H>ple  who  own  and  fly 
Uie  planes  have  not  been  able  U)  agree  (in  any 
system  that  will  reduce  the  crowded  condi- 
tions of  tlie  skies  The  FAA.  whlih  is  re- 
_6ponslble  for  the  safely  cf  all  tliotie  who  fly, 
and  Us  parent.  Uie  Department  of  Tr..nspor- 
Uition.  have  an  obllgauon  to  point  the  way 
out  of  the  current  crisis  vM,en  they  do.  Uiey 
should  win  enough  support  from  the  public 
to  withstand  whatever  the  pressure.  poliUcal 
as  well  as  industrial,  that  may  be  brought 
against  its  propitsai.^ 


GARRISON  DIVERSION  Il^RIGATlON 
AND  WATER  DKVFXOPMENT 

PROJECT 


Mr.  BUI-iDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
^;roundbreakintz  for  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion iiTlgation  and  water  development 
project  was  one  of  the  most  iinpoitant 
days  in  the  histoi^y  of  North  Dakota. 
Since  Lewis  and  Clai^k  journeyed 
through  this  territory,  men  have  di-eamed 
of  diveitins  the  waters  liom  the  Mis- 
souri River  for  u.se  in  the  cities,  in  the 
towns,  on  the  farms,  and  for  the  indus- 
tiies  of  our  State.  This  dream  is  now 
nearinp  leahiy  and  the  proundbreaking 
was  one  of  the  important  milestones.  1 
am  plca.sed  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  tlie  rcmai^ks  which  Vice 
President  Hvmphrey  had  prepared  for 
delivery  on  this  day  and  w  hich  were  read 
by  Secreiai-y  Udall  in  liis  absence.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  they  be  piinted 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Kemarks  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey .*T  IHE  C.ARRISON  DIVERSION  PROJ- 
ECT. Mlnot.  N.  Dak..  Jult  14.  1968.  as 
Deluered   by    Secrltaht  of  the   Interior 

STEWART     UDAIL     in      THE     ViCE     PRESIDENTS 

Absence 

Governor  c;uy,  tliere  t^  a  great  deal  to 
celebrate  here  today: 

I"he  fact  that  the  very  old  dream  of  har- 
nessing the  waters  ol  the  Missouri  with  the 
dry  lands  of  North  Dakota  is  coming  another 
fctep  clt>ser   to   realization; 

The  fact  that  North  Dakota  Is  about  to 
receive  a  well -deserved  reward  for  its  con- 
tribution to  the  Garrison  and  Oahe  Reser- 
\oirs  that  make  the  Missouri  Basin  Develop- 
ment   possible. 

The  beginnings  of  what  will  surely  be  a 
new  era  of  opportunity  for  the  people  of 
North    Dakota. 

.And  It  is  a  great  day  for  me  personally. 

I  grew  up  among  the  farm  families  of 
South  Dakow.  I  was  there  to  see  the  Depres- 
sion and  dust  storms  of  the  30's  wipe  many 
of  them  out.  I  know  what  a  steady  water 
supply  means  not  only  to  farmers,  but  to 
the   communities   that   depend   on   them. 

Harnessing  the  precious  waters  of  the 
Missouri  has  been  one  of  my  personal  causes 
ever  since  I  went  to  the  Senate  in  1949. 
There  could  be  no  greater  reward  for  me 
than  what   we   do  here   today. 

America  has  met  the  challenge  of  creat- 
ing  material   plenty. 

Our  country  is  rich  and  getting  richer. 
Our  farms  produce  a  greater  abundance  than 
any  other  farms  in  the  world.  That  abun- 
dance  w  ill  surely  increase. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind there  is  a  nation  where  material  scar- 
city is  not  the  llmiung  factor  in  national 
p\irpose  and   human   achievement. 

As  we  approach  the  200th  anniversary  rf 
our  Independence,  it  is  clear  that  America 
laces  a  new  challenge— the  challenge  of  us- 
ing its  material  plenty  Ui  provide  a  full  and 
free  llle  for  all  its  citizens. 

That  means  building  cities  that  are  safe 
.iiid  clean. 

It  means  eliminating  the  slums  and  Job- 
I.  sness.  poor  education  and  hopelessness 
mat  are  p.irt  of  our  urban  environment 
today. 

To  me— and  I  feel  this  very  deeply — it 
mcan.s  an  urgent  national  eHort  to  revitalize 
rural  America  and  develop  its  full  potential 
not  only  for  those  who  live  there,  but  for 
those  who  want  an  occasional  chance  lo  get 
;;\vav   from   the   cities. 

Ripht  now.  for  every  175  rural  youngsters 
who  reach  working  age,  there  are  less  than 
..  hundred  Jobs. 

In  1900.  22  percent  of  all  rural  five  year 
olds  were  in  k:ndereart<:n  In  Uie  cities,  the 
1  irure  was  46  percent 

The  average  rural  teenager  completes  about 
9  years  of  school.  The  figure  is  over  12  in 
liie  cities. 

A  third  of  our  rural  housing  is  substand- 
,,rd. 

What  this  means,  particularly  for  our 
\uuiig  people,  is  that  the  basic  American 
right  to  freedom  of  choice  -choice  ot  where 
to  live  ,  .  clioice  ol  employment — is  re- 
^'  ncted. 

Between  1950  and  1960.  11  million  Amcri- 
c:'.ns  migrated  to  the  cities,  and  that  trend 
continues.  About  200,000  young  .Americans 
living  in  rural  America  today  will  have  been 
drawn  or  forced  into  the  city  within  a  year. 
Many  want  to  go.  il  i.^  true.  But  we  ci-.nnot 
0-. erlook  a  recent  G.iUup  poll  which  showed 
a  marked  increase  over  Just  the  hist  two 
\cars  in  the  number  of  urbanitcs  and  sub- 
urbanites who  would  prefer  to  live  m  small 
towns   or   en   farms. 

What  is  happening  in  .^Inerica's  cities  to- 
d:;y  is  to  a  very  l.-rge  extent  the  result  of 
what  h..s  Tiijl  h.tppcned  ;n  many  of  our  rural 
areas. 

In-migration  of  pr-ople.  many  of  whom 
are  poorly  trained  and  poorly  prepared  for 
i.rban  life  .  .  .  intense  crowding  in  both 
slums  and  suburbs  .  .  .  overcrowded,  run- 
down schools  .  .  .  congested  public  facili- 
ties of  every  kind — indeed  what  we  call 
the  urban  crisis  has  us  roots  t<)  a  very 
l.irge    extent    in    rural    .America. 

So  when  America  sets  out  to  provide  lull 
and  equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen — 
and  that  is  a  uu,k  I  mean  to  see  completed 
as  nearly  as  possible  by  1976 — we  have  to 
mean  every  citizen  young  and  old.  black 
and    white,    rural    and    urban. 

I  am  not  Uilkinp  about  rc-creatmg  the 
mythical  "good  old  days  down  on  the  farm." 
I  mean  extending  the  best  in  modern  living 
and  opportunity  to  all  our  rural  areas  and 
similar  towns-^jilaces  like  the  one  where 
I  grew  up. 

In  the  30's  nioderni/.ation  meant  r'lral 
electrification  and  n:o\ie  the-aiers  m  every 
town. 

In  tire  1940's  it  meant  well  paved  r'jflcis 
Now  it  means  airports  capable  of  handling 
short-hop  jets:  community  colleges,  modern 
hospitals  and  good  doctors.  Vnt  vry  best 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
It  means  golf  courses  and  ball  parks.  It 
means  drama  groups  and  art  classes  in 
addition   to   church    socials. 

It  means  economic  viability  —  new  invest- 
ment, new  Job  opportunties.  a  growing  lax 
base,    fully    cif^veloped    t.».mnst    facilities. 

And  it  "means  Inli  equity  in  the  market 
p'ace  for  American  larmers  and  ranch-rs. 
We  have  jonie  public  pr.jgrams  that  pro- 
vide i.n  ef^ential  m:^rgin  of  Income  j-'fo- 
tection  for  agriculture-  a  pr:(  e  and  in- 
come base   to  build  on. 


But  f.irmers  need  better  wavs  Xfj  increase 
bargaining  power  .  .  Uj  obtain  long-term 
credit  at  reasonable  inttreet  rates,.  .  .  to 
expand  market  demiuid  at  home  and 
abroad  ...  to  control  rising  land  prices, 
Uixes.  and  other  production  coets  This  is 
some  of  the  most  urgent  economic  bvisiness 
before  America  today  and  I  shall  soon 
deliver    a    major    address    on    it. 

The  Garrison  Diversion  is  going  to  bring 
North  Dakota  a  giant  step  cloaer  to  that  kind 
c  f  development. 

It  will  mean  a  steady  source  of  irriga- 
tion wat«r  which  will  allow  North  Dakota 
larmers  to  diversify  their  operaUons  and 
take  full  advantage  of  your  rich  agricultural 
land. 

It  will  mean  water  to  support  new  indus- 
tries and  new  towns. 

It  will  mean  communities  that  are  vital, 
exciting,  hopeful  places  to  live. 

And  I  believe  it  can  and  must  mean  that 
North  Dakota  becomes  not  just  a  prosperous 
part  of  America  but  part  ol  a  major  recre- 
ation center  fc^r  ail  America. 

There  is  a  chance  now  f,.  r  a  great  recrea- 
tion complex  on  the  upper  Missouri  to  in- 
clude both  Dakota^  and  Montana: 

A  Great  Prairie  Lakes  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  consisting  of  one  million  300  thou- 
sand acres  of  lakes  and  lands,  almost  all  of 
which  is  already  federally  owned: 

A  110  miles  scenic  river  area  in  Montana: 
A  13.000  acre  Lewis  and  C  iark  Prairie  Ke- 
serve  in  South  Dakota    and 

A  highway  along  the  .Mi.ssouri  which 
would  make  the  Dakoias  a  major  access 
center  to  tlie  Missouri  reservoirs. 

It  would  give  the  public  access  to  about 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  land  and  water 
resources  which  they  already  own.  It  would 
bring  10  million  visitors  into  the  area  by 
1976.  and  tourist  dollars  potentially  in  the 
bniions. 

I  strongly  support  this  proposal. 
The    Upper    Missouri    has    long    provided 
power. 

It  has  proMded  irrigation  and  will  soon 
provide  much  more. 

Today,  it  is  America's  preatest  r^  maining 
recreational  opportunity— pure  water  and 
more  shoreline  than  the  Great  Lakes  or  t!ie 
entire  seacoast  of  the  United  States. 

Let's  ptit  these  resources  to  Itill  u'.e  f' r 
the  people  of  the  Dakotas.  Montana,  i^nd 
the  people  of  .America 

The  purpose  of  .America  i"^  not  just  cfi- 
ciency  and  bigness  Amerira's  purpose  is  peo- 
ple— security  for  people  .  ,  plenty  for  peo- 
ple .  .  hope  for  people  .  freedom  for  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  clean  air  and  clean  water. 
It  is  the  chance  to  see  nature's  uncluttered 
horizon,  and   to  be  away   from   the   noise  of 
machinery  and  motors. 

It  is  schools  that  give  o\ir  children  a 
decent  start  m  life— schools  which.  I  believe. 
must  now  be  made  available  to  e\ery  child 
from  the  fourth  year  of  life. 

Il  i.s  property— the  pride  of  ownership. 
Il  is  the  chance  for  old  people  to  live  out 
tiieir  lives  m  dignity  and  security. 

Rural  .America  has  much  of   that  already. 

I  believe  it  can  have  the  rest. 

.And  all  America  will   be  the  better  lor  it. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROVISIONS  OF 
EDUCATION  MEASURES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  two  short  sum- 
mai-y  statements  and  tables  appended 
t'.iereto  covering  the  principal  provisions 
of  S.  3769  and  H.R.  18366,  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  week,  be  printed  at  Uiis 
point  in  my  remarks.  I  feel  sure  that 
they  can  be  helpful  to  Senators  in  an- 
swering inquiries. 

There  'ueing  no  o'ojection,  the  stale- 
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ments    and    tables    were    ordered 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S     (769    As  PABsro  bt  Sfnatb    JfLT   15     1968 

TITIi:    I       EXTENSIiiN    OF    EDUCATION 

PROGRAMS 

Part    A  —  Higfier   Education   Act   of   196S 

Title  I— Cumnuinltv  service  and  contlnu- 
ini?  education  proijrams  ettended  through 
rtscal  vear  1972.  wl'h  .mthorizatlons  of  $50 
rr-lUlon  lor  ttscal  vears  1969  and  1970  and 
f«n  [iilUlon  f  ir  fiscal  venrs  1971  and  1972. 
rule  11  A— CoUene  library  resources:  ex- 
tended throuKh  n.-oal  year  1972  with  author- 
izations of  «50  .nllllon  for  hscal  year  1969. 
$75  million  for  fiscal  vear  1970.  and  »90  mil- 
lion for  nscal  vears  1971  and  1972 

rule  11  B— Library  training  and  research: 
extended  through  tiscal  vear  1972  with  au- 
thorizations of  *15  million  lor  fiscal  year 
1969.  *28  million  lor  fiscal  year  1970  and 
$38  million  for  tiscal  years  1971  and  1972 
Title  11  C— Strengthening  college  and  re- 
search library  resources  extended  through 
tiscal  year  1972.  with  authorizations  of  «10 
million  for  hsc«l  year  1969  and  »11  1  nilUUm 
for  hscal  vears  1970.  1971    and  1972 

Title  III-  Strengthening  developing  m- 
•,fKutlou»i  extended  through  hscal  vear  1972 
wUh  auiljorl/atlons  of  *55  million  for  fiscal 
vear  1969  »70  million  tor  hscal  vear  1970 
»91  million  tor  tiscal  year  1971  and  «96  5 
million  lor  hscal  year  1972 

Title  IV- A  — Educational  opportunity 
u'rants:  extended  rhrough  hscal  vear  1972 
with  authorizations  tor  initial  grant.s  of  «70 
million  for  fiscal  vear  1969  »100  million  for 
tiscal  vear  1970.  and  *14o  million  lor  hscal 
vears  1971  and  1972 

Title  IV-A— TaUnt  'Search  extended 
through  hscal  year  I97J  with  authorizations 
ot  *8  5  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  *14  mil- 
lion for  hscal  vear  1970.  and  «16  for  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972 

rule  IV-B — Insured  loans  to  students,  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1972 

College  work-study  program  extended 
through  hscal  year  1972  with  authorizations 
r.f  $200  million  tor  n.-;cal  year  1969  *255  mil- 
lion tor  tiscal  year  1970.  and  t2Hr,  million 
for  hscal  years  1971  iUd  1972 

TUle  V — Education  proiesslons  develop- 
ment; extended  through  hscal  year  1972.  with 
.luthonzatiuiis  of  $492  niUlion  for  each  fiscal 
year  after  hscal  \car  1970. 

Title  VI-  tquipment  lor  higher  education 
e\'-ended  through  tiscal  year  1972.  with  au- 
thorizations ul  SlO  million  for  each  tiscal  year 
tor  television  equipment  *60  million  for  each 
tiscal  year  for  other  equipment  and  J5  mil- 
lion for  each  fiscal  vear  lor  f.ituliy  develop- 
ment 

Part  B—lliyhtr  Education  Facilities  Act 

of   1963 
'nile   I  — Cirants   for   undergraduate   facili- 
ties   extended  through  hscal  year  1972.  with 
authorizations  of  8936  million  for  each  fiscal 

vear. 

Title  XI  Grai.td  for  graduate  facilities  ex- 
tended through  hscal  year  1972.  with  author- 
izations   'I   SI 20  tnllllon  for  each  hscal  year. 

Title  III  Loans  for  construction  of  facili- 
ties extended  through  fiscal  year  1972.  with 
authorizations  ol  $400  million  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

Part  C     SatioJial  Defense  Education  Act 
of   1958 

rule  U— National  defense  student  loan 
program  extended  through  fiscal  year  1972. 
with  authorizations  of  $230  million  lor  fiscal 
vear  1969,  $275  million  lor  fiscal  year  1970. 
!ind   $300   million    for   hst.il    years    1970   and 

1971. 

Title  III- Strengthening  instruction  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1972  with  author- 
ization* of  $110  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
$120  million  for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  SIJO 
million  for  hscal  year  1971:  authorizations  of 
J 10  million  for  each  fiscal  year  for  Suite 
admuii.straUon. 


'rule  IV  National  defense  fellowship  pro- 
gram extended  through  fi.sail  year  1972  with 
authorization  for  7,500  fellowships  for  each 
fiscal  vear 

Title  V-  Guidance  counseling,  and  test- 
ing extended  through  hscal  year  1972,  with 
authorizations  of  $30  million  for  hscal  year 
1969  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $54 
million  for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  for 
State  granu:  authorizations  of  $7  25  million 
for  each  hscal  vear  for  instilule  programs 

rule  VI-  Language  devrtopment  extended 
through  fiscal  vear  1972.  with  authorizations 
of  »19  niHlion  I'or  fiscal  year  1969.  $30  million 
for  hscil  year  1970  and  $:?8  5  million  for 
fiscal  ve>rs  1971  and  1972 

Title  VII^Educatlonal  media:  extended 
part  B  Dissemination  of  information  on 
new  educational  media— through  fiscal  year 
1972,  with  authorizations  of  $5  million  for 
each  fiscal  vear. 

Title  X-  Statistical  services  extended  sec- 
tion 1009  through  fiscal  year  1972.  with  au- 
thorizations of  $2  8  million  for  each  fiscal 
vear. 

Title  XI- Institutes:  extended  through 
nscal  year  1972.  with  authorizations  of  $57 
million  for  each  hscal  year 

Part   I) — /'ifi'rnafiorui;   Edurution   Act   of 
1966 

ExtA^nded  through  fiscal  year  1972.  with 
authorizations  of  $90  million  for  each  fiscal 
vear 
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—  \atuinal    Vo<at'onal    Stiidiut 

Insurance   Act   of    /3Si 

Extended  through  fiscal  >ear  1972 

Part  r     Sational  Foundation  on  tlic  Art 

Hnnianttics   Act   of  1965 

Section        12— Financial        asslsUince        for 

.strengthening  instruction  In  the  humanities 

and  arts     extended  through  fiscal  year  1972. 

with  authorization."!  of  $500,000  for  each  fiscal 

year 


irrtr  U-     student  AbSISTANtE  PROGRAMS 

Part  A-  Arricndments  to  part  A  of  tttlr  IV 
of  f'lc  Hti/hcr  Education  Act  of  l'J65 
L'pon  request  of  .i  State  Governor  iip  to 
15  of  a  State's  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  funds  may  be  used  in  State  scholar- 
.shlp  programs,  to  be  matched  equally  by 
State  funds. 

Grants  and  contracts  authorized  in  I.ilent 
Search,  which  Is  broadened  to  include  youths 
of  financial  or  cultural  need  and  exceptional 
potential,  demonstration  projects  iii  student 
recruitment  ot  other  students  added 

Grants  or  coniract.s  with  uisti'.utlom  of 
higher  education  for  programs  ot  sperial 
serMces  lor  disadvanuiged  students  author- 
ized. Upward  Bound  transferred  irom  the 
Ofhce  ol  Economic  Opportunity  effective 
fiscal  year  1971.  *15  million  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  $80  million  lor  fiscal  >.:cr- 
1971  and  1972 

Part  B — Amendments  to  fitudent  loan 

insurance  program 
Determent  ol  repaynieiil  oi  .i  state  or 
privately  Insured  loan  during  attendance  at 
an  eligible  Institution  or  during  military. 
Peace  Corps  or  VISTA  serMce  authorized, 
interest  during  such  periotl  t.o  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  government 

Coordination  ol  maximum  amounts  of 
loans  insured,  isbuaiue  ol  Installment  obli- 
gations .liid  minimum  amounts  ol  repay- 
ment in.^i.iUmciit.s  between  non-Federal  and 
Federal  programs  a^hievetl. 

Federal  guaranty  ol  80  ,   ot  sums  in  del.uill 
under  Slate  or  priv.ite  loan  prograni-s  author- 
ized.   ¥12  5   million  authorized   for   ad\  luces 
to   the  reserve  lunds  ot   State  and  i.uuproht      ^, 
pruaie  student  lo.ui  insurance  programs.  tdX  ■]i,7i  (,,ui  yo 
be  matched  equally  with  non-Federal  funds.     > 

Int-eresi  rate  maximum  increiised  to  7  ,; 
interest  subsidy  paid  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment increased  to  4  ,  .  when  State  laws  do 
not  allow  nn  interest  rate  of  7';.  Commis- 
sioner may  authorize  an  admlnlstratu  e  i.Kst 
allowance  of   up  to  1  %   p«r  ye«r. 


Payment  ol  inlereet  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment may  be  deferred  until  a  single  pay- 
ment  at    the   time   of    the   last    inst.iUmont 

The  Federal  insurance  premliur  i:-  v.,- 
creased  froiii    ' ,    of  1 '      to  'j  of  1      . 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations  au- 
thorized to  m.est  in  loans  for  vocational 
education. 

Pension  fundi  Included  as  eligible  lenders 

Port  C     Loan  forgiveness  and  payments  on 
mmired  loans 

NDEA  loans  cancelled  at  the  rate  Of  25'; 
per  year  for  military  service  and  at  the  rate 
of  20':  per  vear  for  service  as  a  teacher  In 
a  school  serving  a  high  percentage  of  chil- 
dren from  low  income  families;  Public 
Health  Service  Act  loans  cancelled  at  the 
rat«  OI  25'  per  vear  for  military  service; 
amendments  etfectUe  with  respect  to  service 
performed  after  date  of  enactment,  regard- 
less of  the  date  of  the  loan 

Insured  kmns  paid  olT  by  Federal  govern- 
ment at  the  rate  of  25',  per  year  for  mili- 
tary service  and  at  the  rale  ot  20':  per  year 
for  service  as  a  teacher  In  a  scho<5l  serving 
a  high  percentage  of  children  from  low  in- 
come lamllies;  Federal  government  pays 
amount  owed  in  case  of  death  or  permanent 
and  total  dlsabilUv  of  borrower 

Part  D-    Work-stud;/  program 

Proprietary  schools  made  eleglble  parli.  i- 
pants 

Matching  continued   ou    .,   90-10   basis 

Part  E^Coopcratitc  education 
Authorizes  grants  U>  iiistltut'ons  ol  hiitlo'i 
education  lor  planning,  eslablishini;,  ex- 
panding, or  rarrying  out  prosrams  ol  i  o- 
operatlve  edujatlon- alternate  jierlods  ot 
academic  study  and  f,uU-timc  public  ■  ir 
private  employment,  designed  t"  give  i  lie 
student  work  experience  related  to  hi.s 
academic  or  occup.it  lonal  oiiJe<-tive  it  prac- 
ticable. 

Authorizes  appropriations  ot  $8  inlUioii 
lor  fiscal  year  1970  and  $10  million  e;u.-h  loi 
fiscal  veaj's  1971  and  1972  for  grants;  autsJioi - 
izes  appropriations  ot  $500,000  for  fiscal  >ear 
1969  and  ■<i7.'iO  000  lor  each  of  the  nex'  1 
fiscal  years  for  training  tmd  research 
I'li't  y  -General  pronxions  concerning  stu- 
dent a'^sistatice 
Pro-,  lde.^  I  :  appointment  ot  a  PiTsidentKil 
commission  m  1969  to  submit  a  plan  for 
providing  universal  educational  opportunUv 
.It  the  postsetoiidary  level 

Exempts  benefits  under  this  Act  Irom  noii- 
duplication  provisions  ol  cold  war  GI  bill 
Provides  that  nothing  in  the  blU  shall 
he  construed  to  prohibit  an  institution  oi 
higher  education  from  refusing  to  award 
continue,  or  extend  any  financial  assistance 
beraiLse   of   student   misconduct. 

.\wards  under  thi.s  Act  are  not  to  be  treale<i 
as  income  or  resources  under  certain  titles 
ol  the  St.>cial  Security  Act. 

Au'honzes  ♦•ISO.OOO  for  a  one-year  study 
o!  new  niethods  of  testin;.^  secondary  sclnKii 
.students  lor  cipabiUtles  lor  post-secondar\ 
education 

Adjusts  cost  of  education  allowance  under 
NDEA  and  Higher  Education  Act  fellowship 
programs  to  make  u  comparable  with  f  liosc 
of   other  federally  supported   programs 

Proprietary  schools  made  eligU-lc  pariici- 
paiits  in  NDEA  loan  prognun 

Tin.F.    Ill— AMtNDMtNTS     TO    ol  HI  K     !  ITLKS    ll» 
THE     UU.HUl     ftnC^TloN      Mf     "I-      1965 

;.,,,f   .4— CorM"nuii{,v  senu-e  a'Ul   initinninp 
education   prograrn-. 
7.=)      Federal  share  continued  through  liscul 
sear    1970,   65       Federal  share   In   fiscal   year 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 
College  Itbruty  assistivicc.  renearch 
,1'itl    raining 
New     colleges     niade    eligible    for    librar> 
assistance    In    the   fiscal    year    preceding    the 
first   vear   m   which   students   are   to  he  en- 
rolled 


Part   Fi 
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Eligibility  of  branch  InstltutlonB  to  re- 
ceive supplemental   granU  clarified. 

Malntenance-of-eJIort  requirement  for 
-ueclal  purpose  grants  revised  to  make  it 
c'nnslstent  with  requirement  for  basic  and 
supplemental  grants 

Planning  and  development  grants  for 
library  schools  authorized 

Clarifies  that  short-term  or  regular-ses- 
Eion  institutes  are  among  the  courses  of 
training  for  which  grants  may  be  made. 

Clarifies  authoritv  ot  Librarian  of  Congress 
to  purchase  copies;  increases  authority  to 
orepiu-e  catalog  and  bibliographic  materials; 
L.ooriz^s  Librarian  to  act  as  acquisitiOiis 
af.nt  fc-r  other  libraries  m  the  case  of  foreign 
ii.aTerialB  n<.t  readily  obtainable. 

Part    C      Strengtliening   developing 
I'lstitutions 

Share    lor    junior    colleges   increa.'^ed    from 

""(•ommrssioner   authorized   to   make   grants 

to   retired   profes.sors   to   encourage    them   to 

leach    and    onduct    reeearch    at    developing 

institutions. 

Purt   D-   Education    professions  development 

Makes  leaching  in  poverty  areas  ol  par- 
ticular importance  in  statement  ol  purpose. 

reaching  assistants  authorized  to  be  added 
to  reacher  Corps  teams  and  to  be  given 
opportunitv  for  school-related  community 
w-ork-  Federal  share  of  salary  of  teaching 
assistants  and  teacher  interns  not  to  exceed 
90'.  of  lowest  rate  paid  by  school  or  $75 
per   week  $15   per   dependent,   whichever 

is  less 

Teacher  Corps  members  otherwise  lacking 
medical  insurance  coverage  insured  by 
Commissioner. 

Reqxnres  th.u  lell.jwships  under  title  V -C 
be  allocated  equitably,  taking  into  account 
State  population  3  17.  student  enrollment  in 
institutions  of  higher  education,  and  number 
of  low-income  families  in  the  State;  distri- 
bution rule  shall  not  apply  when  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development  determines  an  urgent  need  for 
a  certain  c.itepory  o!  educational  personnel, 
but  exemption  may  not  affect  more  than  50', 
of  the  fellowships. 

Postsecondarv  vocal.onal  education  added 
to  eligible  programs  tor  teacher  Icllowships. 
Cl.ixifies  tlial  pro<zrams  to  prepare  teax:hers 
of  the  disadvaniRced  should  include  training 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  areas 
having  a  high  concentration  of  poverty. 

Provides  for  equitable  distribuUon  of  funds 
under  title  V  D.  based  on  such  factors  as  rel- 
ative numbers  of  children  3-17  and  numbers 
-  of  low-income  families  in  the  State;  requires 
thai  funds  appropriated  under  tiUe  V-D,  up 
to  the  amount  appropriated  for  titles  V-B 
and  XI  of  NDEA  lor  fiscal  year  1968,  be  ex- 
pended for  teacher  training  m  the  categories 
specified   by   ruch   t.tles. 


Set*  a  minimum  of  $100,000  per  State  for 
title  V-B,  subpart  2 

Part  E— Instructional  etiuipmcnt  (tittr  VI  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act) 
Requires  the  Commissioner  to  consult  with 
the  National  St-ience  FoundaUon  and  other 
agencies  to  develop  general  policies  on  equip- 
ment  acquisition 

Part      F-Gent-ral      pronswns      amendments 
Uit:r   Vlll\ 
Makes  c'nSirmmg  definition:,  ol    •instltu- 
lion  of  higher  education". 

Defines  ■combmat.on  of  tnKt.Uuli.ons  of 
hiL'her  education" 

Establishes  Ad.i^ory  C,,uiu:l  .:.  ^•'■■^'^>>;V,^ 
Education;  abolishes  Hiuher  Education  I-acil- 
ities  Acl  Advisory  Committ'-'C. 

TITLE    IV  — AMENDMENTS    TO    HIGHER    EI.IC^TION 
FACILITIES    ACT 

Bro.-.dens  ehgibilUy  lor  Lrants  under  l.tle 
I  to  allow  expansion  of  an  institution  s  stu- 
Uent  enrollmenl  capacity  U  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  mat  such  capacity  would  de- 
crease If  a  lacihlv  were  not  constructed 

Authorizes  contract-,  with  insiuutions  of 
higher  education  to  provide  grants  equal  o 
the  difference  between  the  ;'>-^"«;  ^'^ 
charged  under  title  HI  ol  HEFA  and  Ji.U  .u 
which  the  institution  borrowed  Irom  other 
ruurces;  hmiialion  of  12',',  of  the  lunds  t« 
any  one  Stale;  authorizes  $6.75  million  lor 
fiscal  year  1970.  $13,5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  Ind  such  sums  as  necessary  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  vears  to  make  payments  pur- 
"suant  W  c  .ntracts  entered  int^  prior  V.  fiscal 
year  1972. 

•Iinr     V-     '.Ml-Nbt.  fNfS    TO    THE     NATIONAL 

i)V.rt:;i:L  ron.TioN  .'.or  ok  i'j:.ii 
FroMcts  lor  eouiuible  geographic  disln- 
buuon  of  NDEA  UUow.ships.  based  on  such 
f  "U-rs  as  college  ciirollmenus.  population. 
and  the  number  <.l  faculty  members  nk  ho 
have  not  attained  the  PhD  as  comparea  \Mlh 
the  number  who  h.ive. 

Allowr  the  use  of  shoil-term  uaini.v.;  s<s- 
Mons    on    i:xuai^iic.e    i.nd    c..un;,eling     onaer 

tilio  V. 

Incluoes  me  Iru-l  Territory  of  the  P..cilic 
islands  m  programs  under  titles  III  and  \  . 
and  increases  the  set-aside  from  2',    to  3'.  - 

TITLE    VI— NEW     TUUCATiONAL     1T.<K.R/.I.'.S 

Authorizes  a  new  title  VIII  to  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  l965-A'c(ico;;.,s  for  Hnoul- 
cdgc—Xo  encourage  colleges  and  universities 
to  share  their  technical  and  other  education- 
al and  administrative  facilities  and  resources 
through  cooperative  arrangements;  grants 
could  be  made  directly  to  colleges  or  groups 
of  colleges  or.  when  deemed  more  efiective, 
to  ether  established  public  or  nonprofit 
agencies  or  organiz.  ticns;  authorizes  $4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $15  million  lor 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

Authorizes   a   new   title    IX  to   the   H'jrher 


Education  Act  of  1965-£duco(ion  for  the 
Public  Srrrirr- establishing  a  program  of 
grants  and  fellowships  to  Improve  the  edu- 
cation of  students  attending  instlluiions  c. 
higher  education  in  preparation  for  entrance 
into  the  service  of  Slate  or  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  attraction  of  such  studems 
to  the  public  service;  authorizes  tfi  loUHon 
lor  lr.cal  %ear  1970  I  to  be  available  lor  oh.l- 
palion  for  two  vearsl  and  $13  million  it 
each  ol  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

Authorizes    a   new    title    X    to    the   Hisher 

Education  Act  o!  I«fi5-""P'°'"""''  ', 
Cruduate  Pro(/-ams-loT  a  program  of  grants 
t.,  strengthen  PhD  or  comparable  degree  pio- 
.■■■ams  (Other  than  M.D.  programs),  not  to 
e^cied  90',  ol  co.t;  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  J5  million  h-r  fiscal  year  1970  a.id 
5-10   million  for  each  of   the  two  succeeding 

"  Autl^inzcs  a  .lew  title  XI  t.,  the  H.^het- 
Fducation  Act  ot  UlC5--/.nu-  iT'.ooi  Ciin.cal 
yrprnrncr  Prop' oni.s— for  contracts  with  ac- 
credited law  schools  to  pay  up  to  90',  of 
tlic  cost  (f  estibllshing  or  expanding  pro- 
cram-  U,  provide  clinical  experience  to  .-t.i- 
denls  m  the  practice  of  h.w,  with  preference 
being  given  !<■  programs  providing  such  ex- 
perience in  li.c  l.reparation  and  trial  ol 
ci-es-  auihorizc!  appropriations  of  $(.,)  mil- 
lion lor  fiscal  year  li.70  and  e.,rh  of  tlie  three 
:  ncrcecrinp  hscal  years. 

TITLE    VH  -MlSCf  LLANEOfS     PROVISIONS 

Provides  that  the  College  ot  Guam  be 
c'(  emed  a  h.nd-piant  college  wilhm  the  mei.n- 
Hig  of  tiie  nrst  Morrill  Act;  amends  the  Bank- 
hcad-Jone.^  Act  to  provide  a  permanent  au- 
thonzation  of  J152.250  for  the  Cs.llege  ol 
C,uam-  authorizes  appropriation  Id  the  lerri- 
torv  ol  Guam  ;:lH'9t)5  In  lieu  of  a  l..nd  grant; 
tnrse  ame!:dnunts  are  etlcctne  ir.  fiscal  year 

1"''0- 

p.o-.  Hies  tlK.t  prot-'rams  authorized  bv  sec- 
tions aoSiai.S,:  and  1009  of  NDEA  shall  not 
be  consolidated  with  the  one  authorized 
bv  title  V  ct  EJEA:  sums  appropriated  f  ( r 
I'lle  V  up  to  the  maximum  authorized  bv 
•ho'-e  sections,  sliall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
appropriated  pursuant  to  the  sections;  tins 
sccttoii  ::  et.ecttve  in  fiscal  vear  1969  and 
;.ha:l  rem;. in  efTectr.e  until  expressly  -id  spt- 
l,-..!lv  amrnded  by  l.iw 

Authorizes  *1.7  million  to  crry  out  nec- 
e  -ary  planninp  aod  other  aclivuies  relalts.g 
to  jiopranTS  s.  heduled  to  begin  operation 
in  hscal  vear  1970. 

Requires  that,  to  receive  assistance,  a  local 
educational  agency  certify  that  It  is  taking 
all  appropriate  steps  to  cnlorce  us  State 
ccjmpulscrv  attendance  law;  orders  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare  to 
study  State  laws  relating  to  compulsory  .U- 
'endance  and  rep<irt  to  the  President  ,.;-.'l 
Congress  bv  Julv  1  1969.  his  recommenda- 
tions concerning  possible  Federal  nclion  to 
jTomote  minimum  education  rcqu;rcTne!its 
•Jircaghoul  tlic  c"untry. 
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House 
SI  f'toiTiation 


TITLE  I     EXU^SION  Of   IDUCAflON  PROGRAMS 

.-      h.tft.pi  Ittucation  Acl  ot  196b:  „.,„, 

biie  I     tommuiiitv  r.fivice  and  continuing  education  piogtams. 
bile  II  A     Colleie  III  laiy  lesources 

T,Ilc  II   B     LibiaiY  liaining  and   research. --  ^ 

I, tie  II  C     bliengltieninR  college  and  leseatch  Irbiary  resources. 
III.'  Ill     .Slteiifltiening  developing  ipstitulions... 
I  tie  IV   A     Iducalional  opportunity  grants; 

lilucalioidl  0|JlX)(lunily  grants  

Idleiil  search  -   ■ """" 

till"  IV  B     1 1. sured  loans  to  students;  Inteiest 

hue  IV  C     College  work-study  program..-  

Iitle  V     blucalion  prolessioiis  deyelopnienl.. 

I  II.  v;     b,uiprnenl  lor  higher  education: 

I      A     Television 

Pt   A     Olhel     

FIB     faculty 

Sci'  ifuliii.ti^  al  'iiil  iif  l.'ible.  , 


!.l'  000 

Hi.  000 

w.ooo 

<') 

'ji  oto 

;■«.  b22 

bt .  000 

(') 

b,  OtiO 

11.800 

ib.OOO 

(') 

7  77U 

'.,478 

10  000 

(') 

i,b.aw 

3L,0OU 

bb.OOO 

(') 

■  7n  OIK) 

140.600 

-71).  OM 

(0 

4,000 

fc.  bOO 

(') 

40.  000 

Indeiinite 

(') 

2U0.  000 

134,300 

;'(iO.  000 

<') 

318.000 

48,  boo 

38b.  000 

141 

If  000 

l.bOO 

K.OOO 

(') 

60  000 

13.000 

60.  000 

(') 

i,000 

2,bOO 

b.OOO 

(») 

9u0 


1970 
authoii7.-tion 


1,0.  000 
71.000 
2&.OO0 
11.100 

70.000 

-UK).  000 

14,000 
Indeiinite 

?bb.  0(>0 
49/  0<JU 

K  0('0 

61    WO 

b,  000 


1971 
^iuthcri/ation 


60.000.00 
90.000.00 
38.000.00 
11.100.00 

91.000.00 

■  140.000.00 

16.000,00 

liidelinile 

•■8b.  000  00 

492.000.00 

10.  000,  00 

to.  000.  00 

b,  000.  Oo 


1972 
autricrizalion 


60. 010.  00 
90.  ODO.  00 
38.000.00 
11.100  Ou 
%.  bOO.  00 

■  140.000.00 
16.000.00 
Indefinite 

285  000,  00 
492.  OOC  OC 

10.000.  CO 

60. 000.  CO 

b,  000. OU 
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|ln  mouundi  of  dolUril 


Jul;/  :;,  I'jhS 


IM 


Authorbalnn    AppreptaHon     AirthofOil 


IfW  1971  1972 

House  lufhoruilion       authoriiation     authoiuation 

apiHopr.alioii 


PI 


TITLE  I     EXTENSION  Of  EDUCATION  PROGDAMS    Con. 

PI  a    Hiihat  EduMlion  facilities  Act  oi  1961 

Irltl    Gtann  lo' undergraduate  lacilitie?  

Telle  II     Grant?  lor  ifiduate  tjcililie-.  

Title  III     loans  lor  coiisttuct.on  0.  laciiilie?  

Sec   108    Maior  disa^lfi  jsi.ilaoce  

C.     Njliooal  Delense  filucitioo  Act  oi  19M 
T'lle  II     National  de'ens*  Mudeni  loan  prnsiarti 
Title  III     Sirengtheninj  instruction  m  elementary  and  secondart  educal.un 

Stale  administration 
Title  IV     National  delense  lello«sl<ip  »i0f|ram     . 
Title  V     Cudance  counseling  and  testing 
Stale  gr  mis 
Institutes 
Tdte  VI     Laniruage  development 
Language  ."d  aiM  centers 
Reiearcti 
Title  VII     Educational  media 
Title  X-  Statistical  sevices 
Title  XI     liislilules 

D     International  Elucalion  Act  ol  1966  

[     National  Vocational  Student  Loan  I,  suui ce  Act  ol  196t>MntefesI 

F     National  FoundatKXi  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  ol  1965   Sec   1-?     iquii)- 

iire'it        •■* 

""    TITLE  II     STUDENT  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

\     Ainendmeiils  to  pt   »  ol  title  IV  ol  the  Higher  Education  Actol  1965 

Special  services  lor  uisadvantjged  students 

Ttjnsler  ol  Upwari  Bound 
3     Amendments  to  student  lojn  iiisurarKe  program 

Reserve  lund 

Increase  ol  feceu' iisuui'ce  ^lel•^lum  '  

:  C     loan  lorgiveness  and  pjvmenis  on  insured  leant: 

Increase  in  loan  torgiveness  tor  teachers  

Forgiveness  tor  military  service*  -■- 

Payment  ol  msuied  loans  loHeachers  and  military  personnel 

I  E     Cooperative  education; 

Planning  and  operation   ..., .......~...-,  — 

Training  and  researcli      ;-• ; • 

t   F     General  provisions  concerning  studoni  amSianc*: 

Testing  ol  secondary  students      - ..--.. 

Cost  ol  education  allowance  ' • 


Pt 
Pt 
PI 


i2».aoa 

120.000 

400. QUO 

Indefinite 

4U7.000 

W.OOO 

■  100.92b 

943,  OOO 

i:o.ooo 

4(10,000 
Indefinite  . 

0) 

(') 

0) 

22b.  000 

r.c.ouu 
10  ooo 
() 

190.000 

£0.  280 

'000 

86.600 

2b0.000 
110.000 
11).  000 

( ) 

(') 
(') 
('» 
(') 

50.000 
7  2» 

34,bOO 

7.2bO 

30  ono 

7.2bO 

IS.  OOO ; 

12.700  1 
3  000  1 

IJ.OOO  1 

*'N 

s,  mio 

..glW 

'j7.000 

40.  QUO 

Indelmite 

4,4U0 

(•) 

JO.  000 

0 

3.600 

b.OOO 

2.  too 

b7.000 

90.000 

Indehnite 

o 
(•> 

( ) 

MM 

bOO 

bOO 

(') 

I 

3.000  I 


-. 

(') 

12.  SOO 
(l.i70) 

(') 

TM 

3.2» 
b4.bOt 

(■) 

94j.  ■.  10 

120,000 

4uO. 000 

Indehnile 

27b.  000 

120,000 

10.000 

() 

40.000 
7,  2bO 

39,000 

b,000 
2.  too 

b7.000 

90.0JO 

Indetimte 

bdO 


li.OOO 


943.  QUO.  OU 

120.000.00 

400. 000. 00 

Indefinite 

300.000.00 
130.000.00 
10.000  00 
() 

M.  000  00 
;.2bO.OO 


943,000  ()0 

120.  000.  fn) 

400. 000  on 

Indehnite 

300. 000. 00 
130.000  0(1 
10. 000.  00 
() 

b4.  OdO  00 
7, 2bO,  00 


38,  SOO,  00  38. 500. 00 


b.OOO  00 

2. 800.00 

b7,000.  00 

90.000  00 

Indehnite 


b.OOO.  00 

2.  too.  00 

')7.000.00 

90.000.00 

I  ndehnile 

bOO  00 


bOO  00 


bOO 

IbO 
3,18b 


(') 


TITLE  IV     AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT 


Or  ints  to  reduce  borra«iii|  costs  

TITLE  VI     NEW   EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

fi«»  titles  ol  tne  Higher  Education  Act  ol  1966 

Tdle  VIII     Networks  lor  knowledge  - 

Till«  IX -Edu'-ation  tor  public  service  —..^ 

Title  X-lmprovemenl  ol  graduate  programs  

Tifit  XI     law  school  clniical  eipenence  programs        ...     .. 

TITLE  V.'     MSCtlLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

College  #  Guam 

Bankhead-Joiies  ■'^cl  (^creases)' 

First  Morrill  Act 
Punning  author liJlion 

G?lnd  total  (author  liitions.  hscal  years  1969  72).  J14,05«.441.74b. 


(I.8H4) 

764 

3,442 

13b.  021 

8,000 
7bO 


b.24U 


6. 7bO 


4.000 
b.OOO 
b.OOO 
7,000 


8Q,  OOO  00  80. 000,  Oi) 


(2,198.00)        (2.bl2.0O) 


793.00 

3.bb3.00 

Ib9.868.00 

111.000.00 
7b0.00 


8^2.00 

3.816.00 

184,311.00 

10.000.00 
7b0.00 


2.055.00 


U.  bOO.  00       »  Indehnite 


lb  000.00  lb.  000.  00 

13  000.00  13.000.00 

10  000.00  10.000.00 

7'  500. 00  7. 500. 00 


152.25 
"890.995 


152.25 


152.  25 


i.Toa 


2,594.331        1.46I.955        3.03t,OU 


144,900     3,465.756.245    3,770,123.25    3,784,519.25 


1  House  ol  Representatives  has  taken  no  action  on  appropriation 
Plus  continuation  costs 

•  SuDsumed  under  pt  E  ol  EPOA 

•  Includes  JIOO.000.000  carryover  liom  liscai  year  196/ 
1 7  bOO  new  lellowsnips  per  year. 

Subsumed  under  pt  Dot  EPOA  „  ,.,  „  ,„.„...rf 

Continued  under  the  Coopeialr.e  Research  Act  as  amended 
'Funded  under  title  V  tSLA 
S    37-C^-VoC,\TIONAL   EDI  CATION   AMENDMLNTS 

or   1968,  JLLT    12,   1968 

SV.MMARY 

The  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of 
1968"  incorporates  the  Administrations 
•  PHrtnership  for  Learning  .ind  Earning  Act,' 
repeals  the  George-Barden  Act,  and  transfers 
all  vocational  education  funds  i  including 
Smith-Hughes  .\ct  funds i  to  the  new,  con- 
solidated vocational  education  program,  es- 
tatiUshes  a  National  .Advisory  Council  on 
Vocalion.U  Education,  requires  States  to  es- 
tablish State  advisory  councils  to  qualify  for 
Federal  funds'  reserves  funds  for  research, 
exemplary  projecu,  and  State  special  em- 
phasis programa,  requires  the  submittal  of 
State  .imiu.il  and  long-range  plans:  author- 
izes grants  for  homemaking  education;  co- 
operative vocational  education  programs,  and 
early  education  of  handicapped  children,  and 
requires  -.he  C  >ninii,ssioner  to  prepare  a  cata- 


requesL 


!'LTndmen'ircov.*r  lellowship  prog.ams  under  pt,  C  ol  Education  ''■"'^Y^nea'eJ'coMs'u,'' 
Act  lor  pt  C  lor  which  authoruation  lo-  new  a«aids  e.pires  lune  30.  19/u  "'^'"^^^f' '°;7 '"' 
mie  IV  are  included  in  total  costs  under  pt  C  l.tle  I  ol  amendments  whK:h  would  extend  p-og-ams 

11  Amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  contracts  approved  prior  lo  liscal  year  1972. 

I'  Permanent  authoruation 

1  One-time  payment  in  lieu  ol  land  grant 


log  of  all  educational  Federal  assiswnce  pro- 
grams. 

PROVISIONS 

1.  Autnon.at^on  of  Appropriations  Author- 
izes for  the  basic  program  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  $575  million  In  1970.  and  $750 
million  each  In  1971  and  1972:  of  which  70 
percent  shall  be  for  grants  to  States  for 
vocational  education  programs  i  Part  B).  10 
percent  for  research  and  training  In  voca- 
tional education,  i  Part  C),  10  percent  for 
exempl.iry  programs  .and  projects  (Part  D), 
aiid  10  percent  for  SUite  special  emphasis 
programs  (Part  Ei  Further  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necesaary  to  pay  the  cost  df 
administration  of  State  plans,  activities  of 
advisory  councils.  cvaluuUon  and  dissemina- 
tion Whenever  appropriations  are  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $.300  million,  requires  that  90  percent 
be  for  granu  to  State,  (or  vocaUonal  educa- 
tion programs  and  10  percent  for  research 
and  training. 


•>  Ha!'. nil.  ,i'.d  .^.'ii.'-  Adi:-on,  Councils: 
Establl-shes  a  .\at;un.il  Aclvi.'<ory  Council  on 
Vocational  Educaiion:  requires  each  State  de- 
siring to  recene  a  *;rant  under  this  title  m 
est.iblish  a  State  advisory  council. 

3  State  Voratunial  Kdiuation  Piog'ti'hi 
[PartB)  Authorizes  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  States  to  a><sist  them  iii  con- 
ducting the  vocational  educition  !>rosiams 
for  persons  of  all  ages  m  all  conununities 
of  the  SUtes  which  are  designed  t<i  iii-iir.- 
Ihat  education  and  training  programs  !  ir 
career  vocations  ..re  available  to  all  indi- 
viduals who  desire  ,.iid  need  such  education 
and  training.  Requires  State  to  submit  .^ 
State  I'lan.  lacluaiiip:  a  :i-to-5-year  program 
plan,  meeting  detailed  criteria  Except  In  cer- 
tun  Instances,  the  matching  ratio  is  uO  50. 
Earm»rks  at  lea-st  13  percent  of  State  plan 
funds  m  each  St.ite  lor  special  needs  of  dis.nd- 
vantaged.  15  percent  rm  posi-sccordarv  voca- 
liourtl  education,  .md   :  )  i'.T.fni 
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inrl     nientally     }uini;i- 


needs    if 

1  .ippe<1 

4  Rrscar(n  unci  Tuiin-.ni!  [Port  Ci:  AU- 
ihorizes  the  Cf  mmis^umer  lo  make  prants 
u>  iuid  contracts  with  institution  of  lilcher 
.ducatlon.  public  and  n..np-oht  private 
,Kenries  and  institutions.  State  boards  and 
local  educational  a>-encies  to  rncourare  re- 
•earch  and  training  in  vtx-alional  education 
,iKl  the  development  <>:  \ocatKinal  education 
..rr^'nuii:,  ciesi^ned  lo  nieet  perra!  \ora- 
tional  education  needs  ,!  v,  nth  and  lo  pro- 
vide education  tor  n-w  and  e-iiert:.i;^  c  are.  rs 
anil  nccup.itioii: , 

Enables  the  Comn.i'Honer  to  ri'.ser\e  from 
allocatHins  under  this  o.irt  ..n  amount  not 
m  exce.ss  ol  50  r*rienl  Ur  proiect-s  winch  are 
.,f  national  or  regional  impcrUince  Au- 
ihurizes  Federal  payment  of  up  to  'JO  per- 
cent  ul   proi:ram   n>sts   under   this   part 

,  yirmplarv  Programs  anil  Projects  [Part 
in  Authorises  the  Cr.nimissioner  1/3  make 
^;rants  to  or  contracts  v,ith  State  boards  or 
IocjU  educational  apencic?.  and  other  public 
and  pnva<-  .I'.iuies.  lor  the  purpose  of 
!us.sisting  new  »av.s  to  create  a  bridge  be- 
tween schorl  and  earning  a  luinp  for  young 
people  who  arc  rtiU  in  s 'hool  who  have  left 
scho<.l   either   bv    i:raduat  ion   cr   by   dropping 


,,ut  or  who  arc  m  postsecondary  programs 
,..  voratiomJ  preparaUon.  and  lo  promote 
iimperation  between  public  education  and 
manpower  apencie.s.  Authorizes  a  Federal 
Share  of   up   to  90  percent 

C  ^tatc  imperial  Emphasis  Actu.lus  iPart 
ht  Authorize;;  the  Commissioner  to  make 
prams  lo  as.MSl  States  in  the  establishment 
,,f*  special  emphasis  programs  lo  meet  spe- 
tui'  vo-ational  education  net-ds  in  the  States 
Auth  .ri7es  a   l-o-icra;   !hare  <:    up   t.:  9U  pcr- 

•'  Hir'V  makniq  F.iiuciition:  Authorizes 
^•aic  program  deMpaed  to  fit  for  lu.memak- 
inc  iieron^  who  I-..- e  entered,  or  arc  pre- 
paring t..  finer,  tne  -Aork  of  the  heme,  iii- 
eludinp  consiu-.cr  eduration  propr.imn,  with 
.  nccia!  emph-sis  on  programs  lor  persons  who 
.,re  ccon.mitallv  or  tonally  deprived:  pro- 
vides lor  .ncillarv  services,  such  as  teacher 
tr.aininp  piogri.m  evaluation,  and  expenincn- 
t.al  propi.ims.  The  Federal  share  would  be  50 
percent  Auth.aizes  $25  million  in  l')70  f35 
million  m   1971,   and  $50  million  in   1072 

8  Coiiperatnc  Vocational  EduciitiOJi  Prn- 
(r(ims  Aulhori/,es  grants  lo  the  Slates  lor 
programs  of  \orauonal  education  designed  to 
nrep.are  !  Indents  for  employmenl  through  co- 
operatne  work-studv  arrangements  The  Fed- 


eral .share  shall  be  up  t.<i  90  pcitent  Au- 
Uiorlzes  *25  million  in  i;i7(>,  iM  n.illi'ai  :n 
1971,  and  $75  million  m  iy7'2, 

.",    Karlv    Education    of   Handicapped    Cl.il- 
d-<n    Authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  arr..iige 
bv  contract  or  grant  with  appropriate  public 
agencies  and  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
for  the  development  and  carrving  out  of  ex- 
penmenuil     preschool    and    early    education 
programs     lor     handicapped     children,     Su(  h 
progr.am-s  shall  include  actniiies  designed  tx) 
:,icilitale  the  intellectual  and  social  develop- 
nien  ol   children,  and  encourage  the  partici- 
pation o!  parents    The  Federal  share  of  such 
programs  shall  be  up  U)  90  percent    Author- 
./,es  $5  million  m   1969.  $10  million   m   1970, 
:.:•.(!  such  sums  as  may  be  authorized  in  1971, 
w   Dissemination  of  Information'  Requires 
:..e  Commissioner  to  collect  and  disseminate 
complete   mlormaiion   on   progr.ams   ol    Feil- 
eral  assistance  to  education:   develop  lla:^on 
with    representJitives    of    American    business 
.ok!   with   services,   l.^bor,    or   other   orgar.iza- 
nons   xa   advance   American   education:    pro- 
\  .de    uchnical    assisian.  e:    prepare   a   i.a.u'g 
nl     all    educational    Federal    assistance    pro- 
i.:-,un:;  whether  or  not  ■  ucli  pri.gr.ins  are  .-d- 
!j..n;stfred  bv  hini. 
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TITI  f  1     AMlNDMfNTS  TO  THf  VOCATIONAL  [DUCATION  ACT  OF 
:%3 

PI  A  Ceneial  iiiovisioii5   ifsidential  vocational  «.hools 

PI  B  Compieliensivt  Stale  vocaticaal  education  profianis 

PI  C  Research  and  tiaininf  in  vocaticnal  education 

Pt  D  f»em|ilary  i-iofiams  and  proiecl? 

PI  I  Stale  special  emphasis  piofiams 

PI  f  Homemalimg  enucation  

PIC  Cooperative  vocational  education  piogiams        

IITLI    II     Vil'.CfUAUlOUS   PROVISIONS 

Farly  education  ot  h,(r!c;icapped  d  iluien  

G?Ind  tola!  (autho.izations,  n.cal  years  197C  72),  $2,470,000." 
1  Combined  authciualiLn  Ipr  ir sidenlial  schools  and  work  study. 
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S     1035— PRIVACY    AND    CONSTITU- 
TIONAL   RIGHTS    OP   EMPLOYEES 
OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 
Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  if  a  nation- 
al referendum  were  to  be  held  today  on 
S    1035.  the  measure  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional riFhts  of  employees  and  pro- 
hibit  unwarranted   povernmental   inva- 
.sion  of  their  privacy,  there  is  no  doubt 
that    the    American   people    would   vote 
their  overwhelming  approval.  This  would 
only  reflect  the  approval  registered  by  90 
Members   of   this   body   last   September 
when  we  acted  on  the  bill. 

James  Kilpatrick,  an  outstanding 
commentator  on  constitutional  liberties, 
recently  explained  the  need  for  this  bill 
and  noted  that  it  has  run  into  •squall 
conditions"  in  the  House  subcommittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle, entitled  'U-S.  Employee's  Private 
Lives  Need  Protection,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


IFrom  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  July  11. 

1 968 1 

U,S,  Empi.ovees'  PHrvATE  1  ivE.s  Niro 

Protection 

(By  James  J    Kilpatrick i 

North  Carolina's  Sam  Ervin  Jr  .  oiie  ol  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Senate,  will  be  exer- 
cising his  oratorical  skills  over  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol  this  week.  The  senator  is 
fighting  lor  his  bill  lo  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  three  million  federal  i  m- 
ployees.  Sad  to  say,  he  has  his  hands  lull. 

Ervin's  bill,  bearing  the  names  of  53  col- 
leagues as  co-sponsors,  breezed  through  the 
Senate  last  September  by  a  vol*  of  79-4  Sub- 
sequently, 11  absent  members  announced 
that  they  too  would  have  voted  for  it.  That 
is  a  remarkably  impressive  expression  of  sen- 
atorial conviction.  You  might  think  the 
House  would  be  eager  to  Join  the  parade. 

Unfortunately,  the  bill  has  encountered 
squall  conditions  in  a  House  subcommittee 
headed  by  Ervlns  fellow  North  Carolinian, 
David  Henderson.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, overwhelmed  by  the  Senate  vote  ten 
months  ago,  is  working  feverishly  to  kill  the 
Ervin  bill,  or  at  the  very  least  to  have  it 
replaced  by  a  toothlese  measure  that  Hender- 
son himself  has  spKjnsored. 

Those  who  have  followed  Ervin's  indignant 


mvef-tig.u.ion:-,  n.iirli  as  they  may  regret  *he 
.additional  biirciiitra:  y  t'lat  Ervin  s  bill 
v.ould  creair,  will  urge  that  the  House  go 
,uung  with  tlic  Scn.ite  I'  tne  Civii  teervice 
Commission  h.iu  done  the  jtb  ii  should  ha\e 
(lone,  in  protecting  Udera!  \.  orkers  .  g.tinsi 
some  of  the  ouiragefi  is  iiivas.ons  o.'  their 
priv.'iie  lues  disclosed  m  the  record,  tiic 
Ervm  bill  would  not  be  required  Regrettably. 
t:ie  aouses  contintie.  .'\pparently  nothing  but 
a  stiff  a-l  o!  t'i'ii;-'''P—  ^'''  ; '^'  '-'"  ''"^  '^' 
these  mfurmting  pra-tices 

Despite  all  the  concern  that  has  l.iien 
manifested  on  the  Hill,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  undertook 
to  put  newly  liirrd  prolession,als  through  a 
"biographical  mlormation  inventory,"  This 
stupid  questionnaire  ha£  been  abandoned  as 
"not  conclusive,"  but  while  it  prevailed, 
NASA  demanded  answers  lo  such  quesuon,s 
as:  '  Approximalelv  liow  old  -were  you  when 
you  first  fell  in  love''  '  "To  wnat  extern  were 
your  parents  atfectionate  toward  each 
other?"  "How  f.lten  do  you  polish  your  own 

shoes?' 

Ervin's  investigations  have  turned  up 
dozens  of  such  impertinent  examinations: 
■■I5o  you  have  diarrhea  once  a  month  or 
more?  .  .  .  E>o  you  dream  about  sex  niat- 
ters?  .  .  .  When  was  the  first  lime  you  had 
Intercourse  with  your  wife''  .  .  .  How  many 
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times  have  you  h.vl  sexual  intercourse'  .  . 
To  what  pxtent  do  you  enjoy  vlewini?  stlll- 
Ufe   paintings-  Do   you   like   and   enjoy 

solitude'  " 

These  were  Hciual  queationa  pvit  u>  proe- 
pectlve  federal  workers  or  lo  employees  com- 
luz  up  for  promotion  At  the  State  Depart- 
ment ;in  18-vefir-old  collei^e  fflrl  seeking  a 
summer  job,  was  grilled  by  an  investlK-.tor 
about  her  sex  life  -Did  this  boy  you  re 
datlnK  Abuse  vou'  Did  he  do  anything  un- 
natural with  vou'   you  dldn:  get  pregn.int. 

did  vou'" 

The  Ervln  bill  would  brine  these  shen.in- 
li?ans  to  a  ttrindii.e;  halt  The  measure  also 
would  impose  an  absolui*  prohibition  sub- 
ject to  criminal  penalUes  on  tne  old  office 
shakedowns  for  political  coir-nbutlonfi  and 
saMnRS  bond  3Ubscrtptii>ns 

The  bill  would  provide  new  remedies  for 
the  personnel  specialist  in  a  lar^e  uondefense 
aeency  who  w.is  denied  a  security  clearance 
on  mssteriMUi?  ^r  unds  It  appeared  that 
unnamed  persons  had  told  departmental  in- 
vestigators he  had  two  friends  with  ^ques- 
tionable mannerisms." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  raUes  two 
miui  ob;ecuon5  to  the  Ervln  bill  First,  it 
coruplAlii^  ;h.u  Ervms  proposed  "Board  on 
Employee  Rl«ht-V  would  be  ..n  expensive  and 
unnecessarv  new  .iRencv  Second,  it  objects 
to  .1  provision  by  which  a  federal  t-mploy^e. 
in  certain  circumfitauces.  could  KO  directly 
into  federal  court  without  t-xhaustlng  :ntra- 
deparimental  .grievance  procedures. 

E'vln  5  response  Is  that  the  proposed  board 
would  be  paid  on  a  per  du-m  b;isis.  so  the 
expense  would  be  small  and  he  sees  nothing 
in  his  bill  that  would  interfere  with  normal 
grievance  procedures— -o  Ions?  as  these  pro- 
cedures   are    i;enulnelv    responsive 

There  the  matter  -stands  If  Hendersons 
subcommittee  seems  determined  to  bottle  up 
the  bill.  Ervin  probably  will  Ty  'o  attach  h.s 
measure  to  some  House-passed  bill  that  the 
Hovise  especially  wnnta  He  is  determined  to 
see  that  federal  workers  hive  pruate  lives  to 
call  their  own    Mor»  ^)ower  to  him 

Mr.  ERVIN   Mr   Ptcsident.  the  fate  of 
S    1035   has   also  concerned   two  of   the 
finest  write ;s  on  civil   -.t-rvice  problems 
and  employee  complaints   Joseph  \oung 
in  his  column.  "Tlie  Federal  SpotUsht^ 
has  prepared  a  perceptive  analysis  of  the 
differences    between    S     103d    and    H  K. 
17760    a  measure  endorsed  by  executive 
department  officials  as  a  possible  substi- 
tute for  S.  1035.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of   the  Senate   this  article  and 
two  others  by  Mr  Young  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  relating  to  S^  103o. 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

-From  the  Washington   ,DC  >   EvenUxg  SUr. 
J'one  14.  19681 

TH.  FTDER.M.  SPOTLIGHT  HENDERSONS  EM- 
PLOTM  RK^HTS  BILL  M.UNLY  CSC  S  \S  ATE«B>- 
DOWM    PL.\N 

.  By  Joseph  Young) 
There  wafi  this  Alice  In  V-onderland  atmos- 
nhere  u  the  House  Ovil  Service  and  Man- 
^.wer  subcomm.-'ee  -.pened  Its  l-^hg-P!;"";- 
Ised  hearings  on  the  Senate-appro-. ed  Ervln 
•  bill  of  rights     for  government  employes 

The  previous  day  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man Rep  David  Henderson  D  NC  .  who  h.vs 
been  noticeably  cool  to  the  Ervm  measure, 
sponsored  his  own  bill 

The  Henderson  measure  in  effect  >s  in 
the  grand  tradition  »f  professing  .idherence 
to  such  things  .«  country.  fU«.  home  and 
mother  It  proie.^ed  its  adherence  to  the 
principle  that  federal  employes  should  not 
be  subjected   to     unwarranted"   invwloa  of 


privacy     and     violation     of     constitutional 

But  It  provided  virtually  nothing  in  the 
way  to  prt)tect  employes  from  agency  sn.>^p- 
ing  into  their  private  lives  or  violation  of 
their  constitutional  right-s  leaving  It  up  I" 
the  Civil  Service  C  -mmlsslon  to  protect  them 
The    bills    language    u    extremelv    vague 

Artuallv  the  Henderson  bill  us  mainly  the 
product  of  the  CSC.  which  drafted  It  :ind 
wrote  Its  provisions  as  an  extremely  watered- 
down  substitute  for  the  Ervln  bill 

Yet  CSC  Chairman  John  Macy,  the  first 
witness,  testlfled  with  a  straight  face^  My 
initial  reaction  to  the  Henderson  bll!  is 
favorable,  but  I  would  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  commission  study  It  close- 
ly and  submit  a  report  within  a  week 
■  Henderson  voiced  his  gratitude  that  the 
commission  apparently  was  enamored  with 
his  bill  Employe  leaders  leel  the  Hendtr- 
sou  bill  in  ILS  pre.sent  form  would  be  use- 
less In  fact,  they  feel  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  because  It  would  give  employes 
the  Illusion  of  protection  which  wouldn  i  be 

The  Henderson  bill  states  th.it  .-mployes 
are  entitled  to  be  protected  against  un- 
warranted" invasion  of  privacy  but  doesn  t 
.tate  what  kind  of  privacy  It  ..l.so  savs  em- 
ployes have  the  right  of  free  ^P*"*^,;^*^"^';'; 
uon  and  assembly  compatible  with  their 
government  employment  "  This  is  .>o  vague 
as  to  water  down  even  their  present  rights 
In  contrast  the  Ervln  bill  speclflciUly  lists 
the  things  thnl  would  be  taboo^-quesuon- 
ing  employes  on  their  sex  life  religious  vlews^ 
racial  and  national  origins,  financial  affairs 
of  themselves  and  members  of  their  fami- 
lies an  end  to  He  detector  and  psvcholog  - 
cal  testing;  pressure  to  contribute  to  charity 
drives,  etc 

The  heart  of  the  Ervin  bill  is  est.blish- 
ment  of  an  independent  board  of  employe 
rights  to  which  employes  could  appeal  and 
which  would  have  the  power  to  enforce  Its 
decisions  if  it  ruled  in  employes  favor  Alsa 
employes  would  have  the  rlstht  to  relief  in 
the  federal  courts  m  cases  where  they  be- 
lieve their  rights  to  privacy  and  constitu- 
tional rights  are  vi.jlate<l 

MacVs  testimony  was  in  decided  contrast 
.,,his  views  expressed  to  Sen  Sam  Ervin  and 
the  Sena'e  Cmstitutlonal  Rights  subcom- 
mittee several  vears  ago 

\t  that  time.  Macy  said  stories  about  em- 
i.l'.ves  rights  l>elng  violated  were  grossly 
exaggerated.  However.  Macy  now  admits  that 
there  have  been  numerous  cases  of  employes 
rights  being  violated,  and  he  gives  full  credit 
to  the  Ervin  group  for  having  discl-.secl  thenv 
But  having  said  this.  Macy  says  the  CSC  has 
corrected  these  situations  and  has  t,iken 
steps  to  see  that  they  wont  happen  In  the 

'"oo'ernment  employe  leaders  are  extremely 
skeptical  «bout  -his  They  feel  that  many 
government  agencies  are  Just  '""'''"8  ;''^* 
•hese  days,  fearful  that  any  reckless  act  on 
on  'heir  part  would  only  Rive  impetus  to  the 
Ervm  measure  The  employe  leaders  say  that 
if  -he  Ervln  bill  doesnl  become  law.  then 
agencies  will  go  back  to  -heir  methods  of 
violating  employe  rights,  as  some  of  them 
have  already 

Its    interesting    that    the    Henderson    bill 
stresses  as  strongly  the  obligations  employes 
owe  'heir  bosses  as  the  ..bUgations  managers 
owe    employes     No    one    argues    that    federal 
employes  don  t  have  obligations  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  their  employers,  but  these  ob- 
ligations are  already  spelled  out  In  various 
laws    'ncludUJg  the  possible  penalty  of  dis- 
missal If  these  obligations  arent  adhered  to. 
Hope  seen     Tet,  despite  this  strange  hear- 
T.g    -here  Is  hope  for  some  kind  of  bill  of 
-  Lthw  f  >r  government  employes,  even  though 
It  may  not  be  as  strong  as  the  Ervln  bill  In 
its  present  form. 

Henderson  said  he  definitely  wants  a  bill 
enacted  this  year  protecting  federal  employe 


rights  Equally  Important,  Henderson  said 
his  group  would  amend  the  Sonate-.ipproved 
Frvin  bill  in  order  to  save  lime  and  send 
the  legislation  to  House-Senate  conference 
,.nce  the  House  approves  the  bill. 

nuis  m  Hoase-Scnate  conference  some  of 
the  stronger  provisions  of  the  Ervin  bill 
could  be  .salv.,g.-d  The  tinal  product  would 
not  be  altogether  what  employe  leaders  want, 
but  It  could  be  a  satisfactory  compromise. 


I  From  the  Washington   (DC  )    Evening  Star 

July  17.  19681 
The  Feder.^l  Spotlight.s  Defeat  or  Employe 
■  Bill  cp  Rights     in   Hovse  Unit  Appe.*rs 

Hm'BABLE 

1  By  .loseph  Vi  unci 
The   Senate-approved   Ervin   bill   of    rights 
f  ,r  Eovernmenl  employes  apparently  faces  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  House  Civil  Service 
md  Manpower  subcomnuttf-e  this  year. 

The  probability  emerged  at  the  sjroup  s 
session  vesterdav  when  .mgry  members  said 
t'ley  wouldn't  be  pressured  into  approving  a 
hill' without  further  study  .md  investigation 
,.f  cases  involving  charges  of  violations  of 
employes'    rights    to    privacy    and    constltu- 

tion.il  rlght.'^  J       .      , 

The  members  were  vl.slbly  angered  when 
Vincent  Connerv,  president  of  the  National 
\ssociatlon  of  Internal  Revenue  Employes, 
declared  that  Federal  employes  don't  be- 
lieve this  committee  will  come  out  with  sub- 
stantive   legislation    on    the    Ervin    bill    this 

'^Rep  Charles  Wilson.  D-Callf  .  the  sub- 
committees ranking  majority  member,  s,ud ; 
•  They  are  probably  right.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee h.is  probably  quit  for  the  vear  And 
this  means  we  could  only  bring  the  bill  up 
in  the  House  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
and  this  would  be  very  difficult." 

Wilson  added,  The  full  House  Civil  Service 
Committee  will  .ilso  probably  want  to  hold 
he.nnss  and  get  more  information." 

Rep  David  Henderson.  D-N  C.  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  remained  silent  during  Wil- 
son s  statement 

\ferward.  he  told  reporters  that  the  sub- 
committee definitely  wanU  to  report  a  bill 
this  year,  but  that  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
House  could  act  before  adjournment. 

Wilson  had  previously  attacked  "Irrespon- 
sible statements"  concerning  charges  of  agen- 
cies' snooping  into  the  private  lives  of  fed- 
ei  il  employes  and  violating  their  constitu- 
•1.  nal  rights   He  demanded  more  proof. 

Employe-union  witnesses  replied  that  the 
Ervin  Senate  subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  had  furnished  plenty  of  proof 
m  Its  hearings  and  Investigations. 

However.  Wilson.  Henderson  and  other 
House  subconmiittee  members  have  expressed 
skeptici-sm  that  such  violations  of  employe 
ri-hts  exist  on  a  great  scale  throughout  gov- 
irnment  and  whether  the  Ervln  bill  would 
help  solve  the  cases  that  do  exist. 

The  various  postal  and  federal  employe 
unions  strongly  favor  the  Ervln  bill.  But 
unless  they  can  come  up  with  some  "mus- 
cle" in  the  remaining  weeks  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  lo  convince  the  House  group 
to  ,\ct,  the  bills  chances  grow  dimmer  by 
the  moment 

Postal  Job  cuts- the  job-cut  provisions  In 
the  new  economy  law  will  mean  the  elimin- 
ation of  83.238  postal  jobs,  many  of  them 
held  by  permanent  employes,  within  the 
next  four  years 

Jerome  Keating,  president  of  the  National 
\ssoclation  of  Letter  Carriers,  says  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  Post  Office  Department 
will  be  handling  an  increase  of  almost  9  bil- 
lion meces  of  mall  This  Is  Impossible  on 
the  face  of  It,"  Keating  noted.  He  said  The 
postal  service  will  suffer  the  most  monu- 
mental catastrophe  in  Its  hlsUjry  ' 

Meanwhile,  department  ofBclals  have  und 
D'lMd  Sllvergleld.  president  of  the  National 
PosWl  Union  that  7.500  permanent  postal 
employes  will  have  to  be  dropped  this  year. 
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F\A  controllers- Rep  Morris  Udall.  D- 
\rr/  chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Service 
Compensation  subcommittee  has  sponsored 
a  hill  to  provide  liberalized  overtime  and 
.st.uidby  pav  for  about  10000  air  traflic  con- 
trollers of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 

Time-and-a-half  overtime  pay  would  be 
given  to  non-managerial  controllers  in  criti- 
cal assignments  At  present  some  of  them  do 
not  get  premium  overtime  pay 

The  legislation  Is  sU|)ported  by  the  John- 
son administration  and  Udall's  subcommittee 
is  expected  to  hold  hearings  on  it  soon. 

Peep  holes -Jumes  Hadcmacher.  vice  pres- 
ilent  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  charges  that  all  the  largest  post 
oihces  and  statuuis  In  the  country  continue 
to   maintain     peep   holes"   to  spy  on   postal 

workers.  ,       .    . 

Although  the  '  [leep  holes"  are  intended 
t.i  uncover  emploves'  dishonesty,  the  rate  of 
thelts  is  no  greater  in  blg-clty  post  offices 
than  in  small-city  post  offices  where  there 
ire   no   "peep   holes."   Rademacher  said. 

■  The  peep  holes  have  no  effect  on  depra- 
dations.  ihev  have  an  effect  only  on  employe 
morale"  Rademacher  told  the  House  CivU 
Service  and  Manpower  subcommittee.  The 
degree  ot  honesty  among  postal  employes  is 
legendary."  he  added. 


(From  the  W.ishington  Evening  Star,  June  1  .. 

19681 
The  Feder.^l  Spotlight:  House  Units  Study 
OF  Pay  Setups  Expected  To  Produce  1969 
Proposal.s 

I  By  Joseph  Young) 
The  House  Civil  Service  Position  Classifica- 
tion subcommittee  has  received  an  encourag- 
ing progress  report  from  Its  staff  on  the  study 
of  the  "need  to  overhaul  the  governments 
v  irlous  pav  classinc.ulon  systems. 

The  subcommitt.ees  original  estimate  was 
that  It  would  take  three  to  four  years  to 
make  such  a  study  and  draft  legislation  to 
carry  out  the  recommendations. 

However  It  will  now  appears  that  the  study 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  this  year  and 
legislative  proposals  will  be  made  to  the  new 
Congress  next  year. 

The  group  wants  to  determine  what  needs 
to  be  done  to  modernii-.e  the  various  gov- 
ernment pav  systems  lu  classifying  jobs,  de- 
termining standards  and  other  criteria  in 
light  of  present  lerieral  employment  and  per- 
sonnel problems 

For  example  the  Cla.'=suication  Act  has  not 
had  a  major  overhaul  since  1949  In  the  ensu- 
ing 19  years  there  have  been  tremendous 
technological  and  social  changes  that  have 
made  some  job  classiriction  standards  and 
criteria  obsolete. 

The  .subcommittee  also  is  studying  the 
postal  held  ;,ervice  pay  system,  as  well  as  the 
salary  systems  of  tne  Public  Health  Service. 
Veterans  Adminittratioii  s  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, foreign  service.  Central  Inlelligence 
Agency  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  Na- 
tional Seciiritv  .Agency  The  wage  board  pay 
system  for  federal  blue  collar  workers  is  not 
included  In  the  ,-tudy  except  for  the  question 
of  whether  .'^cnle  supervisors  should  be  in- 
cluded under  the  Classification  Act. 

Government  departments  and  agencies  are 
beui"  linked  to  make  their  suggestions,  oper- 
ating officials  a'.so  are  being  asked  their  in- 
dividual opinions  and  government  employe 
unions  also  are  submitting  their  recommen- 
d.itlons. 

The  .-ubconimittee  siiU  has  to  determine 
its  findings  m  view  of  conflicting  recom- 
mendations. 

Some  agency  officials  and  employe  leaders 
feel  there  are"  too  many  grades  in  the  pay 
systems.  Others  say  there  are  too  few. 

Some  say  that  present  job  standards  are 
too  detailed,  while  others  say  there  are  not 
enough  details  to  guide  agencies 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
m my  job  swndards  are  outdated.  Some  per- 
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sonnel  and  manacement  people  advocate  dis- 
pensing with  job  Mandards  and  giving  agen- 
cc;  wide  latitude  in  dpternuiiinc  .salaries  un- 
der broad  s:and..r(!s  that  v.oiild  be  set  by 
Congress 

"Intellectual  pablum "  Sen  Sam  Ervin. 
n-NC  characterizes  the  watircd-down  Hen- 
derson bill  on  government  employe  rights  as 
-nambv  pambv   i.nd  intelU-ctual  j.ablum 

Ervin.  sponsor  ot  the  .'^ironv;  hill  o!  rights 
for  government  employes  ipproved  over- 
whelmingly la.t  vear  hv  the  Senate,  served 
notice  that  he  would  not  accept  the  watered- 
down  substitute  dralied  by  the  Civil  Service 
commission  and  spon.-ored  by  Rep  Uuvici 
Henderson.  D-N  C 

Ervm  warned  that  ii  the  Henderson  sub- 
committee does  not  come  up  with  a  bill  sim- 
ilar to  his  own  to  protect  government  em- 
p-oves  against  unwari-aincd  invasion  of  i)ri- 
ra-V  I'.nd  violation  ol  their  constitutional 
rights,  he  will  move  to  offer  his  inea.sure  as 
an  amendment  to  any  House-approved  bill 
dealing  with  civil  service 

Payroll  deductions -The  Senate  Bankmt, 
Committee  has  approved  a  bill  to  permit 
payroll  savings  deductions  by  federirt  em- 
ployes for  banks,  tavmgs  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  credit  tinions 

The  bill  was  approved  earlier  by  the  House 
containing  only  the  authorization  for  credit 
unions.  The  Senate  panel  broadened  it  to 
cover  other  savings  Institutions. 

Rejected— The  Post  Office  Department  has 
rejected  unfair  labor  charges  filed  against  it 
by  the  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 
The  UFPC  contended  that  many  postmasters 
refused  to  bargain  in  good  faith  on  new  con- 
tracts. 

The  Post  Office  Department  said  u  was 
willing  to  settle  the  dispute  by  arbitration. 

Labor-management  hearings -Postal  and 
federal  employe  union  leaders  are  hopefu 
that  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Committee  will 
soon  schedule  hearings  on  legislation  to  give 
government  unions  official  bargaining  rights. 
Meanwhile,  the  House  ClvU  Service  and  Man- 
power subcommittee  already  has  announced 
plans  to  hold  hearings  soon  on  similar  legis- 
lation. ^ 

Human  interest— The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  seeking  to  humanize  its  next  an- 
nual report. 

It  has  retained  the  temporary  services  of 
John  D.  Weaver,  well-known  West  Coast 
author,  to  WTite  the  annual  report.  Weaver 
plans  to  write  the  report  in  terms  of  people 
and  their  achievements,  and  delegate  statis- 
tics to  the  back  of  the  report. 


..f 
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Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  John 
Cramer.  In  his  column  "9  to  4-.30-  pro- 
vides a  much  needed  service  to  Govern- 
ment and  citizens  alike  by  calUns  atten- 
tion to  individual  cases  of  in.iustice  as 
well  as  to  favorable  developments  affect- 
ing employee  riphts.  He  has  rendered 
some  pithy  replies  to  tho.se  who  would 
oppose  this  employee  ri.^hts  bill,  r.nd  1 
recommend  them  to  any  Members  con- 
siderinR  this  legislation.  I  v.^k  unanimous 
consent  that  his  articles  published  m 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  of  June  14. 
July  18.  and  July  23  be  in-inted  In  the 
Record.  . 

There  bc'r  •  I'o  ooicction,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  b?  ;.nnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  iD.C  )   Daily  News. 
June  14.  VI681 

AGF..N(.Y     PICHTS     BlIL    PONDLRFD 

,  By  John  Cr.tmer  i 

The  Admiiustration  yesterday  renewed  lis 
attempt  to  knock  down— or  at  least,  water 
down— the  Senate-approved  Bill  ot  Rights 
for  Federal  employes. 

Civil  Service  Commission  Chairman  John 


Macy  went  before  tlie  House  Manpower  Sub- 
cnmiv.ittee  t)  mdor.sc  the  bill's  objectives  — 
and  denounce  almost  everything  else  about  It 
rhe  legislation,  sponsored  hy  Sen  Sain 
Ervin  iD..  NC  i.  .uid  jia.ssed  by  the  Senate 
with  only  hve  dissenting  v..tes.  is  designed  \<. 
cr.rb  growing  invasions  of  employe  privacy 
by  U.S.  agencies 

UNWORKABLE 

Mr  Macy  argued  that  it's  admiiustralivcl;. - 
unworkable,  and  also  unncces.sary— becau.e 
the  Commission  already  is  c<.mmllted  I  ' 
proietung  employes  against  unwarranlcd 
invasions  of  their  privacy." 

.As  a  substitute,  he  endorsed  an  uinocuou-.. 
almost-meanint;less  measure  introduced  sev- 
eral days  ago  by  Rep.  David  Henderson    lU 
N.C.I,   the   Manpower   .-sub-tomnuitee  i.  hau - 
man. 

The  Henderson  bill  Is  a  feeble  litany 
pious  liopes— one  which  confines  iitell 
declaring  It  lo  be  Government  -policy" 
protect  employe  rights. 

Sen.  Ervm  yesterday  branded  it  ■  i..'.mby- 
iJiimby  ,  .  intellectual  pablum  " 
-  He  predicted  his  own  hill  will  p...ss  \:.c 
House  II  It  gels  out  of  the  Civil  Service  C  um- 
mlltee.  But  if  it  doesn't,  he  said,  he  will  a.-k 
ihe  Senate  to  t;c  his  bill  to  some  Houte-ap- 
pioved  mc.isurc 

more  specific 
Earlier,  during  the  Sub-commiiu-e  i.car- 
in2s  Rep.  Henderson  had  insisted  he  was  not 
■  trving  to  write  anything  out  of  the  I-.rvin 
bill",  and  had  expressed  wiUingne.ss  to  make 
hi.-,  own  me.isure  more  specific  and  meaning- 
ful. 

As  It  stands.  i;'s  neither 
The  Ervln  bill  among  other  ihmss,  would 
prohibit  •  oercion"  In  Federal  employe 
chantv  c.mpaigns  and  Savings  Bond  arives: 
would'  prohibit  mandatory  self-designation 
o'  race  creed  f  r  national  origin,  and  would 
sharply  restrict  required  disclosure  of  finan- 
cial assets,  and  indiscriminate  use  ot  psy- 
choU>gical  tests  and  lie  detector  tests. 

U  would  set  tip  a  Board  of  Employe  Rights 
to  hear  complaints  of  alleged  violations,  and 
would  give  employes  access  to  Federal  Courus 
f<,r  redre-ss  ol  violations,  or  Injunction  against 
tiireaicned  violations. 

"Ir  Macv.  attacking  the  philostjphv  behu-d 
the  Ervln  bill,  professed  himself  as  "dis- 
t'lrbed  bv  the  current  exclusive  empha.sis 
pliced  on  the  protection  of  individual  ripht.s 
with  no  concurrent  recognition  that  Individ- 
uals also  have  obligations." 

Precisely  how  that  comment  upplits  to  tne 
T  r'  m  biUi';  a  little  beyond  me 

on  more  solid  grounds.  -Mr.  Macy  argued 
That  its  "needless  to  create  a  totally  new 
,-f'nc' ••    ^uch   :is   the   Erv.n    bill's   proposed 
Board    -''f    Rights,    to    hear    FMlera!    employe 
enevances 

^  That  the  Ervm  bill  would  provide  iinusual- 
iv-easv  access  to  the  courts  .  .  would  let 
emplcVes  into  cnirts  even  before  they  ex- 
hausted their  administrative  remedies  . 
..nd  uievuabiy  wov.ki  result  In  a  "flood  ol 
litigation." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  s.ud : 

■  We  are  not  opposed  to  legislation  in  this 
iiiitxiriant  area. 

■  We  would,  for  example,  be  pleased  to  sup- 
.,vt  legislation  that  expresses  a  positive 
poiicv  for  the  Government  as  an  employer 
with' respect  to  both  the  lights  and  obliga- 
tions of  us  employes:  defines  those  rights 
and  obligations  in  understandable  terms; 
provides  for  the  enforcement  of  employe 
r'ghts  thru  grievance  procedures  with  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Civil  service  Commission;  and 
recognizes  an  employe's  duty  to  honor  the 
obligation  he  owes  the  Government  as  his 
employer."  ,     ,      ,     .  , 

It  w"as  here,  as  an  example  of  the  legisla- 
tion he  would  be  'pleased"  to  support,  that 
he  mentioned  the  meaningless  Henderson 
bill. 
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IProm  the  Washington  Dally  News    July   18 

19681 

New    PO    Dial    WoriJ)    DewT    Stkike    Right 

(By  John  Cramer i 

BUtXIES    BACK    I'H 

The  House  Manpower  Subcommittee  which 
ha*  nlt-plcked  .ind  even  bullied  wilnesses  U>T 
the  Senate-approved  BUI  of  RlghW  for  Fed- 
eral employes  tlealt  Kently.  gingerly  yester- 
day with  Larry  -Spelser  directt^r  of  the  D  f 
c.mce  of  the  American  CivU  Liberties  Union 

Probably  because  Mr  spelser  is  a  top 
L.wyer  much   too  able   to  be  shoved  .iround 

He  indorsed  the  proposed  Bill  of  Rights, 
chapter  and  verse  In  the  process  however, 
he  escaped  much  of  the  picayune  question- 
ing which  has  beo'ine  the  hallmark  of  a 
.-•ub-committee  remarkably  luseiislUve  to  the 
Federal  worker  problems  .m  which  Us  sup- 
ported  to  be  expert 

Mr  Spelser  didn  t  chanpe  the  sub-commit- 
tee mind  Its  tiead  set  against  the  BUI  of 
Rights,  sponsored  by  Rep  Sam  Ervln  iD. 
N  C  . 

NO    CnNSIt?ER*HoN 

Ttie  bill  Is  designed  to  prevent  Invasions  •>! 
U  S  employe  privacy  by  Federal  agencies  Mr 
Spelser  nMed  that  pruacy-iuvadlng  practices 
■  have  millTf^lled  with  little  or  no  considera- 
tion to  the  effect  they  have  on  the  rights  .md 
privacy  ol  Federal  i-mploves  Tliey  .»lwavs 
come  into  being  !or  sood  purposes  They  are 
not  the  producU  of  malevolent  minds 

He  (luoted  that  wonderful  quote  from 
Justice  Brandels  Experience  should  teach 
us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty 
when  the  Government's  purposes  are  beneti- 
clent  Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturally 
alert  to  repel  invasions  of  their  liberties  by 
evil-minded  rules  rhe  greatest  dangers  to 
liberty  lurk  in  the  insidious  encroachment  by 
men  of  zeal  well-meaning  but  without  un- 
derstanding ■ 

Mr  Speiser  had  other  things  '.o  say  I'll  try 
to  get  back  to  him  later. 

IProm  the  Wa£hingU)n  Daily  News.  July  23. 

lyesi 

An  Apology  to  House  SuBcoMMirrtE 

By  John  Cramer) 

I've  had  mvsell  a  think  and  deculed  I  owe 
the  House  ManpK)wer  Sub-comnuttee  aji 
apology  for  suggesting,  the  other  day  that  it 
has  bullied"  the  witnesses  who  went  belore 
It  urging  enactment  of  -.he  Senate-approved 
Bill  of  Rights  for  Federal  employes 

On  second  thought,  it  was  an  ■■•.er-^tate- 
ment.  not  warranted  by  the  record  and  unfair 
to  the  members 

It  was  prompted  perhaps  by  my  disappoint- 
ment at  the  Bub-committee  s  steadfast  refusal 
to  understand  the  very  real  need  for  the  Bill 
of  Rlghtfr-a  need  which  the  Senate  recog- 
nized by  an  overwhelming  79  to  4  vote 

So  I  have  no  apology  whatever  for  also  say- 
ing the  other  day  that  the  subcommittee  has 
shown  Itself  remarkably  insensitive  '  to  the 
problems  spotlighted  by  the  bill 

It  has. 

I  assume  the  sub-committee  members 
would  work  up  a  iiiightv  head  of  wrath  if 
some  leering  Federal  investigator  asked  their 
wives  or  daughters  Have  you  ever  had  an 
abortion'  Do  >ou  use  birth  control  pills' " 

STAND.»RO 

But  the  subcommittee  shows  no  concern 
whatever  that  such  qtiestions  are  virtually 
standard  in  certain  npes  of  Oovernment 
investigations   of    Federal   employes 

I  suppose  I  I'm  not  sure)  that  members 
Would  become  more  than  a  bit  irate  if  Qov- 
eriunent  told  private  citizens  they  must  nut 
patronize  certain   stores  or   threatened 

them  with  lc>ss  of  jobs  or  promotions  if  they 
failed  to  buy  saving  bonds  or  contribute  to 
specified  chanties 

It  occurs  that  'he  members  wouldn't  like  It 
■\  bit  If  Government  recjuired  United  Parcel 
Service    drivers    to    disclose    their    Cinanclai 


asseu   AND   those  of   their  families     or   face 
tiring 

>  ASMra.s 

They  wouldn't  like  it.  either.  If  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  demanded  that  farmers  re- 
veal their  nation. il  origins  .md  submit  to 
Ijsycholcvlcal-lest  quesUoiia  about  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  in  order  to  qualify  for  farm 
subsidies 

And  they  would  be  considerably  unhappy 
If  (■.overnnieiit  retjulred  fheir  non-Kederal 
w.  rker  coixstltueuts  to  campaign,  outside 
tflice  hours.  lor  open  housing  legislation. 

■yet  these  practices,  all  of  them  inviLslons 
of  the  fon.st.tutlonal  Rights  guaranteed  all 
citizens,  are  the  nan'ie  of  the  game  in  the 
Federal  fivil  Service 

The  Bill  of  Rights  sponsored  by  .Sen  Sam 
tlrvln  iD  N  C  I .  would  prohibit  or  restrict 
these  abuiies  and  several  others  just  as 
obnoxious 

But  It  legislates  only  on  constitutional  is- 
sues, and  r.nly  in  areas  where  the  abuses  have 
t>een   i.  rgest 

LESSER    ABl'SES 

It  would  not  attempt  to  deal  with  such 
scattered  and  lesser  abuses  as  the  posting  of 
sick  leave  records  on  office  walls  demands 
that  employes  report  family  size  and  tiunjly 
income  .m  order,   m  one  iLgency.   whlcn 

prohibits  employes  irom  having  a  drink  be- 
fore lunch  the  publishing  I'f  (■fflce  phone 
directories  complel*  with  home  addresses  and 
phMiie  numbers  of  employees  require- 
ments, in  many  military  units  that  otnci.il 
parking  stickers  di.splay  l.ome  addresses  and 
phone  number-  orders  prohibiting  em- 
ployes Irom  driving  more  than  '250  miles  in 
a  weekend  Peeping  Tom  medical  exam- 
ination forms  which  .isk  quesUons  such  .us 
Does  your  sister  have  syphlUis''" 

Well!  the  115 1  could  go  on  and  on  and  on 

.And  tho  the.'C  particular  .ibuses  are  in- 
deed, scattered  and  lesser,  they  are  thor- 
oughly typical  of  a  climate  in  which  nit-wlt 
bureaucrats  acting  always  in  the  name  of 
some  High  Purpose  subject  I->deral  em- 
ployes to  indignities  which  never  would  be 
tolerated  in  private  employment 

So  I  say  the  sub-commltlee  is  remark- 
iibly  insensitive  " 

And  for  that  I  don  i  apologize! 

Mr.  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  v^'hich  has  supported  this 
legislation  .siiKe  its  introduction,  again 
this  week  txpressed  its  concern  and  sug- 
gested that  this  bill  "to  protect  Govern- 
inent  employees  from  administrative 
ahuses  of  power  be  taken  from  its  ton- 
ureissional  pigeonhole  and  acted  upon." 
Is  itsk  unaiumous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial of  July  22  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  street  Journal   July  22.  19681 
A  <"A.sE  or  Paranoia 

If  Senator  Sam  Ervin  Jr  has  his  facts 
right  and  he  is  not  in  the  habit  ..f  going 
off  half-cocked  he  has  ciiught  hold  of  yet 
another  instance  in  which  somebody  on  the 
Federal  jiayroll  is  being  treated  pretty 
shabbily  And  It  suggeet«  that  .Senator 
Ervins  bill  to  protect  Ciovernment  employes 
from  administrative  abuses  of  power  be 
taken  Irom  its  Congressional  pigeonhole  and 
.uted  ujx-in 

The  cttse  involves  an  electr.iiilcs  engineer 
in  the  U  s  Army  s  anununiti -n  procurement 
and  supply  agency  in  Jollet,  111  Classified  .is 
CIS  12  'f-\2M0  a  yean  he  had  three  years' 
milit.iry  ~erwce  in  World  War  II,  later  served 
,is  .vn  engineer  on  a  top  secret  al<jmic  project. 
,ind  m  priv.ae  industry  had  undergone  ex- 
tensive |«ycnological  testing,  emerging  with 
high  marks 

In  1965  the  .Army  .iSRlgned  him  to  a  team 
of  other  experts  to  travel  around  the  country 


evaluating  contractu  for  munitions  most  of 
which  were  tieslined  tor  U  S  mlliUry  per- 
sonnel In  Vietnam  In  the  course  of  his  w<irk 
he  suggested  how  J250  000  could  be  saved  on 
one  contract,  recommended  methods  of 
sjieeding  producuon  on  others  and  reported 
i.n   a   number  of   defects  in  materiel 

His  zeal  feems  to  have  made  his  superiors 
uneasy,  lor  he  was  urged  to  approve  con- 
tracts with  a  little  less  diligence  He  con- 
tinued to  scrutinize  contracts  m  the  s..nie 
way.  however,  and  after  several  more  warn- 
ings was  told  he  was  hred  Tlic  ch.irgc  be- 
in^  i.beent  wilhi)Ui  leave. 

Obtaining  u  hearing  before  the  Civil 
.Service  Conunls-slon,  the  engineer  proved 
there  was  no  b  i.sis  lor  the  charge  and  the 
CSC  ordered  !  im  reinstated.  Which  should 
h.ive  ended  the  matter,  but  It  did  not. 

The  .Army  ;lun  i  harged  him  with  mental 
insuibility  and  ordered  him  to  undergo  a 
psychiatric  examinauon— the  tirst  time  in 
his  career  his  ment,il  htness  had  come  into 
<luestlon  And  although  such  an  examination 
usually  is  a  lengthy  and  thorough  affair, 
.ifter  quesuoiung  by  a  psychiatrist  lor  iibout 
M  minutes  he  w.is  declared  to  be  a  chronic 
paranoid  "  ParaniJia  is  denned  as  a  mental 
disorder  characterized  by  delusions  of  per- 
secution and  of  one's  own  greatness,  some- 
times .icc«:>mf)anied  by  hallucinations 

At  this  point  the  engineer  brought  his 
c.iAe  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Ervln  and 
his  Senate  Constitutional  rights  subcommit- 
tee. Its  members  have  documented  scores  of 
similar  instances  in  which,  on  one  pretext 
or  .mother.  Federal  agencies  have  sought  to 
r.-ilroad  employes  out  of  their  Jobe.  The  en- 
gineer's case  still  IS  pending  while  he  thutlles 
papers  awaiting  an  .tppeal  to  the  CSC 

Plainly  sometxxly  is  iutlerlng  from  some 
sort  of  disorder  but  the  record  as  reported 
by  SenaU>r  Ervin  suggests  that  it  is  not  the 
.Aimy  electronics  engineer. 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr.  President,  meniber.s  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Govcmnient 
Employees  in  every  State  have  been 
among  the  .stanchest  supporters  of  the 
proposed  legislation  Recently,  Mr.  John 
Giiner.  president  of  the  AFGE,  elo- 
quently explained  the  need  for  S.  1035 
in  an  editorial  published  in  the  Govern- 
inent  Standard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial and  an  article  from  the  AfXjE 
Washington  Letter.  reporting  Mr, 
Griners  testimony  before  the  House  sub- 
committee, be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoNS-nrvTioNAL  Rights  Need  niE  Laws 
Pkotection 

The  H'iuse  Civil  Service  and  Post  Office 
Subcommittee  on  Manp>)wer.  chaired  by  Hep. 
David  N  Henderson  iD-NCi.  is  finally  hold- 
ing hearings  on  Senator  Ervins  Bill  of 
Rights." 

We  all  know  the  great  need  for  this  bill,  so 
when  I  present  AFCtE's  viewpoint  July  11 
to  the  subcommittee.  I  aim  to  make  the 
testimony  .is  lorcclul  as  possible.  In  fact, 
my  written  sUitement  already  runs  more  than 
54  closely  typed  pages,  citing  chapter  and 
verse  of  mlringements  on  Federal  employees' 
Constitutional  rights 

We  are  not  going  to  let  anyone  paint  a 
simple  rosy  picture  of  Federal  employment. 
We  are  going  to  the  Subcommittee  to  "tell  it 
like  It  IS.  '  and  al.ro  as  it  should  be. 

A  fui;  report  of  my  testimony  will  appear 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Oovernment  Stand- 
ard but  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  point 
now  It  concerns  .i  statement  by  John  W. 
Macy.  Jr  .  Ch.unnan  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission 

Mr  Macy  opposes  the  section  of  S  1035 
which  would  tJ.able  an  employee  to  file  a  law 
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suit  in  Pederal  court  when  the  employee  be- 
llevM  hU  Constttuttonal  rtghta  are  Tlolated. 
CbaUman  Macy  told  the  Subcommittee: 
"I  am  nrmly  oppoeed  to  this  route  of  direct 
access  to  the  courts  as  It  will  circumvent  and 
negate  already  exlsUng  agency  grievance  pro- 
cedures, many  of  which  are  the  producU  of 
negotiated  agreements  between  agencies  and 
employee  organizations. 

"I  see  no  JusUflcatlon  for  casting  aside 
procedures  which  have  been  agreed  to  by 
management  offlclaU  and  union  representa- 
tives. «u>d  dumping  the  raw  and  unrevlewed 
complaints  of  employees  into  the  lap  of  an 
overburdened  Judicial  system." 

Chairman  Macy  opposes  the  Ervln  BUI; 
and  although  we  strongly  disagree  with  him, 
he  has  a  right  to  this  position. 

But  Chairman  Macy  lias  no  right  to  imply 
the  Ervin  Bill  will  negate  Union  negotiated 
contracts. 

I  intend  to  make  this  clear  to  the  Hender- 
son Subcommittee. 

In  his  testimony.  Mr.  Macy  confused  two 
\ery  different  kinds  of  rights:  ConsUtuUonal 
rights  and  rights  ol  Federal  employees  as 
Federal  employees. 

The  first  kind  are  unconditional  and  In- 
violable rights,  while  the  second,  "employee 
rights."  are  the  type  we  negotiate  in  our 
contracts  with  management. 

What  Chairman  Macy  did.  in  his  testimony, 
was  to  blur  the  distinction  between  these 
kinds  of  rights. 

S  1035  la  concerned  with  codifying  the 
Cjnstilutional  rights  of  American  citizens 
w  ho  happen  to  be  Federal  employees. 

It  is  of  course  a  sad  state  of  affairs  that 
this  IS  necessiirv.  but  the  flagrant  abuses  of 
these  Constitutional  rights  were  so  clearly 
documented  in  the  voluminous  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Righus  that  S.  1035  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  79-4 

"s  1035  is  in  fact  silent  on  the  other,  '  em- 
ployee rishts."  It  does  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  anv  existing  laws,  regulations, 
lalior-management  agreements  under  Exec- 
uuve  Order  10988,  grievance  or  appeals  pro- 
cedures ,w  »  „.-. 
Does  Chairman  Macy  imagine  that  we 
would  support  legislation  that  would  detract 
Irom  our  life-blood,  from  ciu-  negotiated  con- 
tracts? Doesn't  lie  know  by  now  that  AFGE 
and  every  other  union  is  supporting  the 
Ervnn  BUI''  ^  .^ 

But  if  Chairman  Macy  doesn't  know  belter, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  the  Henderson  Sub- 
conunittee  will  be  clearly  informed  by  me  of 
our  wholehearted  support  of  S.  1035. 

Passage  of  the  Ervin  Bill  will  still  require 
our  concerted  etforts.  And  that  success  de- 
pends tipon  the  strength  of  our  AFGE. 

Our  National  Convention  in  September  is 
an  unponani  means  of  Increasing  this 
strength  becatise  delegates  meet  there  to 
democraucally  liammcr  lUit  -  program  to 
guide  our  :i;t'.ire  course 

I  remind  you  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  some  other  Federal  employee  organiza- 
tions For  example,  one  employee  group  has 
not  to  mv  knowledge,  held  a  national  con- 
venuon  .since  1964  despite  their  own  Consti- 
tutional requirements  that  they  be  held  every 
3  years.  No  wonder  that  organization  has 
such  weak  lf>cal  leadership  and  must  depend 
on  a  one-man  road  show. 

AFGE  will  continue  to  develop  democrat- 
lc;-lly.  .ind  ns  long  as  I  remain  National 
Preiident.  I  can  assure  you  that  our  Union 
is  going  to  remain  of.  for  and  by  the  mem- 
bership. 

So  I  urge  all  Lodges  to  elect  their  dele- 
g.i-.es.  get  early  plane  and  hotel  reservations, 
debate  the  Issues  fully  in  Las  Vegas,  arrive 
at  our  pobition.  and  go  foi-ward  united  in 
this  great  Union. 

That's  the  way  we  v^iU  obtain  the  relief 
from  injustice  so  -urgently  sought  by  Federal 
cniplovees, 

John  F.  Griner, 
AFGE  S'ational  President. 


[From  tae  W»«bln«ton  Letter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ftedemtlon  of  Ooremment  Employees, 
Ari.-CIO.  July  19,  I9«ai 
APOE  Again  Fights  fo«  Ebvin  Bill— Lrois- 
LATIOK  loa  FroraiAL  Emtlotim'  Babic 
Rights  ENcotmnis  OpposmoN  Prom  CSC 
IN  House  Hearings 

AFOE  has  once  again  Uirown  iU  support 
behind  the  Ervln  "Bill  of  Rights'  for  Gov- 
ernment employees  In  an  effort  to  get  it 
through  the  House,  where  it  is  encountering 
resUtance.  v,    „™. 

NaUoual  President  John  F.  Gnner,  who  was 
one  of  the  bill's  first  and  most  vocal  sup- 
porters when  It  was  originally  sponsored  by 
Sen  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  iD-NC),  Is  urging  the 
House  to  adopt  it  rather  than  a  watered- 
down  version  being  pushed  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission. 

Ervins  bill,  S.  1035.  which  was  cosponsored 
by  53  Senators,  breezed  through  the  Senate, 
79-*,  last  September,  but  faces  a  stifl  test 
m  the  House. 

Griner  again  emphasized  the  necessity  for 
the  Ervin  Bill  last  week  when  he  testified 
before  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Civil  Service,  chaired  by  Rep.  David  N. 
Henderson  ( D  -NC I . 

At  the  outset  of  his  House  testimony  Gri- 
ner made  a  distinction  between  the  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rights  possessed  by  American 
citizens  who  are  Federal  employees. 

"The  first  kind  of  rights.'  Griner  said,  are 
their  Constitutional  rights  which  belong  to 
them  purely  and  simply  because  they  are 
American  citizens  living  under  the  American 
Constitution. 

"The  second  kind  ol  rights  are  their  rights 
as  Federal  employees 

"The  hrst  kind  ot  rights  they  possess  Irom 
the  moment  they  are  born  or  are  naturalized 
as  American  citizens.  Federal  employees  ac- 
quire the  second  kind  of  rights  only  if  and 
when  thev  accept  Federal  employment." 

Griner  pointed  cut,  that  the  Ervin  Bill  doe.s 
not  esuiblish  or  grant  any  additional  nghus 
tA>  Federal  employees  because  they  already 
posse.ss  all  these  rights  simply  by  being 
American  citizens. 

He  further  explained  that  the  bill  does  not 
Hke  away  from  the  Civil  Service  Comniitsion 
any  functions  which  it  has  previously  exer- 
cised in  protecting  employee  rights"  and 
enforcing  "employee  obligations.  " 

S  1035,  in  recoEhiuon  of  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  '  constitutional  rights" 
and  the  'employee  rights"  of  Federal  em- 
ployees sets  up  a  separate  Board  of  Employ- 
ees' Rights  whose  sole  function  would  be  to 
proceed  only  in  cases  where  the  Federal 
employee's  Constitutional  rights  and  privacy 
have  been  invaded. 


examined  that  such  teet  or  InformaUon  Is 
required  to  protect  the  naUonal  security." 

AFGE  is  opposed  to  the  granting  of  this 
power  to  heads  of  other  departments  or 
agencies  If  thU  were  likely  to  be  used  In 
any  way  at  all  to  cover  up  information  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  national  security. 

"The  security  classlflcaUon,"  Griner  said, 
"is  too  often  used  as  a  pretext  to  hamper 
the  employees  directly  concerned  or  members 
of  Congress  or  employee  unions  in  obtaining 
the  facts  regarding  the  vloiatlonB  of  the  Con- 
stitutional, as  well  as  the  other,  rights  of 
employees." 

"Our  organizaUon."  Griner  went  on,  "haa 
received  many  complaints  that  the  Dept.  of 
Defense  and  the  State  Dept.  have  made  It 
almost  a  general  practice  to  Invoke  the  claim 
of  'executive  prlvUege'  or  use  the  'national 
security'  classification  to  'cover  up'  situa- 
tions embarrassing  to  these  departments  be- 
cause of  their  own  questionable,  and  .some- 
times even  Illegal,  practices,— 

EXTENSIVELY    DOCVMENTED 

"This  has  happened  in  such  areas  as  con- 
tracting out'  of  goods  and  services;  security 
programs';  appeals  procedures;  and  griev- 
ances involving  the  systematic  harrassment 
ot  l.onest  employees." 

Griner  then  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  need  for  legislative  corrective  action 
in  the  area  of  Constitutional  rights  by  Fed- 
eral employees  has  been  extensively  docu- 
mented. Volumes  of  material  exposing  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  have  been  pre- 
sented belore  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees ol  both  houses  of  Congress 

"The  fact  that  Federal  employees  in  many, 
many  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  today  prevented  from 
cnjovms  their  Constitutional  rights  at  their 
places  of  employment."  Griner  stated,  "is 
the  one  sinfTle  f.ict  about  the  status  of  Fed- 
eral employees  which  is  more  widely  and 
'.tencrally  documented  and  better  known  to 
members  of  Congress  than  perhaps  any  other 
Miifile  Item  of  information  (.ne  could  cite 
about  Federal  eniployees," 

Griner  cited  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's opposition  to  S,  1035.  stating  that,  in 
throe  -.ears  of  opposition  to  this  Bill  even 
when  known  as  S,  .1703  and  S.  3770,  the  lot 
<,l  t'ne  Federal  employee,  in  the  protection 
nf  his  or  her  Constitutional  rights  has  not 
improved  at  nil. 


APPLY    DIRE'.  TLY 

Section  4  of  S.  1035  allows  any  person  af- 
fected or  aggrieved  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
Constitutional  rights  or  privacy  to  ;  pply  for 
relief  directly  to  a  district  court 

Griner  briefly  discussed  H  R.  177G0.  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Henderson,  and  en- 
titled "A  Bill  to  recognize  the  rights  ana 
obligations  of  civilian  cniplovees  of  me  exec- 
utive branch  ol  the  Government  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  for  other  purposes. ' 

"Our  organization."  Gnner  said,  "is  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  Bill  iH.R. 
177601  seeks  primarily  to  codify  m  a  tuccinct 
statutory  lorin  all  those  employee  nghUs  and 
obligations  which  already  exist  in  other 
laws  and  regulations  m  that  wide  area  known 
as  employees'  rigiits  and  obliguiions," 

^.•^TIONAL    EECfRITY 

In  regard  to  n.itlonal  recuriiy  Gnner  noted 
thi.l  S.  1035  already  exemplod  from  this  Act. 
for  certain  purposes,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  Ni.iional  Security  Agency 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  if 
tlie  Director  of  carii  respective  .igency,  or 
his  designee,  makes  ri  per.'onal  finding  tvitVi 
regard  to  each  individu-/  to  be  so  tested  or 


LITTLE    rROCr.ESS 

Such      little      progress,"      Griner      s;ud, 
which    has    been    made    m    some    agencies. 
usually  under  the  pressure  oi  Congressional 
scruimv  or  press  disclosure,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  serious  ret.'Ogression  m  other  aecn- 

The  evidence  against  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  grown  ai  these  three  years. 
revealing  ever  more  clearly  that  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  the  statutory  power 
to  protect  Federal  employees  m  the  en- 
loyment  of  their  Constitutional  rights. 
'  'Even  worse,  there  i^re  rases  which  indicate 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  cannot 
carry  out  the  mission  of  protecting  the  Con- 
siif^.lional  rights  of  employees  .-ince  the 
Commission  is  publicly  aligned  with  nian- 
;.  jement  " 

After  citing  selected  c.>.sc.=  of  harassment 
of  Federal  employees  and  "Gestapo"  l.ke 
Minations  existing  in  the  In'ornal  Revenue 
s;ervice«  Treasury  Post  No  4.?  of  the  Amer- 
ican Leeion.  the  O.-Tice  of  Civil  Defense,  the 
state  Department  and  Foreign  .service. 
Gnner  had  several  suppt>r'anc  documents 
inserted  into  the  Congres.sional   Hecord. 

■  It,  is  clear."  Oriner  concluded  "that  ul- 
•  nialcly  the  i.'-eedom  of  e\£ry  American  citi- 
zen even  of  those  who  are  not  now  and 
may  never  be  Federal  employees,  may  well  be 
affected  by  the  manner  ir  which  the  Con- 
gress onnbicj  Federal  employees  to  obtain  cl- 
fective  iirou'Ction  for  their  Constitutional 
rishts." 
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THE  HIGHWAY  BULLDOZER 

Mi'TARBOROUGH  Mr  President,  in 
my  State,  a  great  many  people  are  out- 
raged by  recent  House  action  that  ef- 
fectively will  unleash  the  bulldozer  on 
our  public  parks,  historic  .site's,  wildlife 
refuges,  and  recreation  areas 

By  section  4ifi  of  the  Departnirnt  of 
Transportation  Act  of  1966.  the  SecrcUry 
of  Transportation  is  prohibited  from  ap- 
proving any  Federal  hlKhway  project  that 
would  cut  through  these  invaluable  lands 
and  sites,  without  first  making  an  ab- 
solute determination  that  there  is  no 
feasible  alternative  I  was  pleased  to 
support  actively  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  '  Mr  Jackson  I  in 
putting  .section  4if'  into  that  1966  act. 
Before  that  I  had  placed  similar  pro- 
tective lanKuaKe  in  tlie  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1966. 

Now  section  4f  -  is  in  danger  of  being 
struck  from  the  book.,  by  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968  .\  .section  Tinihat  bill  would  elimi- 
nate the  author;*\-  of  the  Secretai-y  of 
Tran.sportation  to  protect  our  cherished 
parklands  and  our  historic  areas  from 
liiRhway  engineers  who  draw  straiKht 
lines.  ..cenunKly  unconcerned  that  they 
.slash  a  park,  city  or  national,  smash  a 
slirme  or  destroy  a  wildlife  refuge. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  S  :J418.  wis«-ly  re- 
tarns  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportatio-  to  siuard  against  the  in- 
sensitivity  of  the  hi^-hway  bulldozer. 

The  bill  presently  remains  in  confer- 
ence committee,  where  the  very  able 
Senator  fiom  West  Virginia  I  Mr  R.^n- 
dolphI  is  wat-'in^  a  valiant  fight  to  main- 
tain the  Senato  position  in  favor  vt  our 
Irreplaceable  parklands  aiul  our  historic 
treasures  I  support  his  stiuiiL;  efforts 
there,  and  asiain  I  exprevs  my  deepest 
concern  that  the  Senate  tx.isit:on  vu  this 
issue  prevail. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Houston 
Post,  on  July  17.  1968.  editonaiized  on 
the  need  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  restrain 
the  highway  eiiKineers  In  the  closing 
paragraph  of  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Bulldozer  Brutality."  the  ediioi-s  offer 
this  observation 

If  so  m\ich  IS  to  KO  ilowii  belcre  the 
bulldozer  who  needs  highways'  There  will  be 
nothing  lell  to  go  to  see 

Mr  President  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  eriitunal  be  printed  m  the 
Record 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  :n  the 
Kecord.  as  follows 

BcLI4)OZER    BRUTALrrv 

There  is  a  strong  move  on  in  Congress  to 
throw  parks,  wildlife  preserves  and  historic 
sites  to  the  OiilUloyer 

On  June  18.  "he  House  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  approved  a  bill  to  free  the  nation  s 
highway  engineers  o[  all  .^igniticant  legal 
restraint  against  .nvaslon  of  public  parks, 
recreation  areas,  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
refuges  and  hist<jric  .-.ites 

Under  the  new  law  now  making  rnpid  prog- 
ress through  Congress,  engineers  can  shcxit 
a  freeway  through  the  .Mamo.  Hermann  Park 
or  the  Grand  Canyon  without  let  or  hin- 
drance 

This  IS  a  br<ital  reversal  of  the  law  passed 
by  Congress  two  years  ago  which  set  a  na- 


tional policy  iif   protecting  natiirnl  and  his- 
toric beauty  from  highway  encroachment 

Under  the  law  of  two  years  ago.  the  Secre- 
tary 'f  Tran^[HJrtatlon  was  to  withhold  led- 
er.il  funds  for  highways  being  built  in  any 
such  park  lands  .md  preserves  unless  there 
is  no  feasible  or  prudent  .ilternatlve  " 

The  new  law.  being  pushed  thri)U(?h  Con. 
gress  at  ruthless  speed,  removes  this  restraint 

The  change  will  open  the  door  to  bull- 
do7.lng  of  irreplaceable  public  properties  .Ap- 
parently in  anticipation  of  lull  congressional 
approval  of  their  bill  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee deliberately  wrote  In  a  section  re- 
(luinng  lonstruc'lon  m  Washlnctun  -this 
nation's  capital  of  a  sprawling  freewiiy  grid 
oil  land  which  up  to  now  has  been  safe- 
ktuarrted  .is  part  ot  the  National  Park  System 
nic  i-'rid  would  menace  or  mar  the  Potomac 
^oTi^--  Oil  palisades  the  historic  Chesapeake 
md  ohl'    Ciiial  built  bv  George  Washington 

■  lid  his  ntemp<'rnrles  the  river  -^ide  of 
iie..r.;otov.n  Historic  District  the  C.lov.-r- 
.\rihl) old    na'ure    preserve,    the    Lincoln    Me- 

■  n  r:  il  .iiul  Retleotliig  P<k>1.  the  Tidal  Ba.sin 
where  the  Japiinese  cherry  blossoms  Irame 
•he  JptTerson  Memorial  the  George  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Parkwnv,  the  Rook  Creek 
and  Potomac  Pnrkwavs  and  others 

Wuh  Congressmen  like  this  -hapinc  our 
national  laws  who  needs  alien  inemies  ' 
Bombs  would  destrov  no  more  beauty  than 
the  federal  highway  bulldozers 

The  protests  have  been  immediate  and 
vehement  from  leading  .Americans— and  so 
l.»r  to  no  aval! 

Hubert  Humphrey,  vice  president  and 
chairman  oj  the  Presidents  Council  on  Nat- 
ural Beautv  and  Laurance  Ro<  keleller  <  hair- 
man  of  the  Citizens  .Advisory  Committee  to 
the  President  on  Recreation  and  Natural 
Beauty  lorcelullv  protestJHl  m  behalf  I'f  their 
two  groups  I-he  legislation  thev  said  in  their 
telegram  to  the  committee  would  severely 
handicap  the  Secretarv  of  rraiist>ortatlon  In 
his  ihrective  not  to  invade  public  park.-,  rec- 
reation areas  wildlife  and  waterlowl  reluges 
or  historic  sites  m  the  design  aiid  c.mstruc- 
tlon  fif  transVM.rtatlon  facilities  unlef^s  there 
is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative  We 
urge  you  not   to  allow  such   an  ativerse 

provision  to  be  included  in  the  Federal  High- 
way .Act  of   1968   ■ 

The  onlv  hope  left  to  American  citizens 
at  this  point  is  that  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss,  in  both  House  and  Senate, 
will  refuse  to  be  railroaded  into  acceptance 
of  this  bill 

If  so  much  Is  to  go  d(iwn  before  the  bull- 
d<.urer.  who  needs  highways'  There  will  be 
nothing  left  to  go  to  see 


I  hope  the  Goveniment  of  Algeria  will 
see  to  It  that  this  airplane  and  all  of  its 
pa.ssenger.;  and  crew  arc  released  im- 
mediaU'ly.  and  that  the  hitackers  arc 
broueht  to  trial  for  the  crimi-  of  piracy 
and  piuiishfd  .ippropriately. 


THE  HIJACKING  OF  THE  ISRAEL 
AIRLINER  BY  ARAB  TERRORISTS 
Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  the  hijack- 
ing of  an  Israel  commercial  airliner  by 
Arab  terrorists  represents  a  serious  and 
unprecedented  escalation  of  the  Arab 
cold  war  against  Israel.  It  also  repre- 
sents a  new  and  frightening  threat  to  the 
security  of  air  travelers  of  all  nations. 
This  was  not  the  act  of  a  madman  or  a 
deranged  person  It  was  a  preplanned  act 
of  piracy  conceived  against  a  .sovereign 
nation,  with  the  lives  of  innocent  pas- 
sengers—  including  .^merlcans — lianging 
in  tiie  balance 

There  is  a  point  which  this  country 
and  all  fhe  civilised  nations  of  the  world 
who  have  a  .stake  in  the  security  of  air 
travri  cuuu.t  permit  to  be  overstepped 
by  the  fanatic  .ulveisancs  of  Israel  As 
far  as  1  lun  roncerne<i.  this  hijacking  of 
an  innocent  airliner  is  one  step  over  the 
bnnk  How  would  we  react  if  the  next 
hijacked  plane  belonged  to  Pan  Am.  and 
tJie  hijacker  were  Chinese? 


UTAH;  IT  TRULY  WAS  THE  PLACE 
Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  121 
years  ago  today  a  small  band  of  brave 
Morn. en  inoncers  entered  Salt  Lake  Val- 
Ify  to  become  the  first  permanent  .stn- 
tleis  of  a  region  which  encompasses  the 
State  of  Utah 

Led  by  the  colonizing  genius  of 
Bngham  Yoiuig.  whose  familiar  statue 
represents  Utah  in  the  US.  Capitol,  this 
vanguard  of  i>ionecrs  came  by  oxcart 
and  on  foot  to  e.^cape  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  Middle  West  and  to  begin  one 
of  the  great  ciucs  in  human  history 

Although  it  was  iiforly  a  half  ccnturj' 
later  that  Utah  became  the  45th  State 
in  the  Union.  Utahans  generally  look 
upon  July  24  of  1847  as  the  Beehive 
State's  real  bet;inning  For  those  ol  us 
from  Utah,  July  is  thus  a  month  to  be 
doublv  thankful  for  a  heritpge  of  ficc- 
dom.  won  by  the  American  Founding 
Fathers  in  1776  and  again  by  our  noble 
jnoneor  forebearers  in  1847 

II  is  Instructive  to  know  that  the  nmht 
tlie  first  pioneers  began  their  long  trek 
into  the  West,  the  temperature  was  12° 
below  zero  Because  of  the  .seventy  of 
conditions,  hundreds  of  pioneers  died 
.md  were  buried  in  naves  along  the 
wat^on  trail.-  lUirins  the  ensuing  months 
and  V  ears 

Upon  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  the 
Mormons  bepan  immediately  to  irritate, 
plant  crops,  build  forts  and  houses,  ex- 
plore and  colonize  Ihoi'sands  of  sciuaic 
miles  in  the  wilderness  Additional  emi- 
grants arrived  by  the  thousands  during 
the  next  few  decades 

The  Governor  of  the  territory  and  pio- 
neer leader.  Bngham  Young,  during  the 
30  years  from  1847  to  his  death  In  1877. 
directed  the  establishment  of  more  than 
350  communities  in  Utah.  Idaho.  Nevada, 
Anzona,  Wyoming,  and  California. 

Today,  through  sweat  and  dogged  de 
termination  of  Utahans  of  all  religions 
creeds,  and  races,  the  desert  has  in  realit.\ 
been  tamed.  Utah  is  proud  of  her  uniciue 
lientage.  but  is  also  proud  of  her  solid 
link  in  the  chain  and  fabric  of  America 
On  this  day,  while  parades  and  celebra- 
tions in  Utah  commemorate  the  coinmK 
of  the  pioneers,  I  believe  it  is  fitting  tnat 
we  too,  in  the  Nation's  Congress,  .siiould 
acknowledge  this  historic  day  and  five 
tribute  to  the  history,  growth,  and  cour- 
age that  has  bmll  the  great  State  of  Utah, 


ITS  TIME  TO  ACT  TO  SAVE  THE  BIG 
THICKET 

Mr  VARBOROUGH.  Mr  President, 
the  past  few  days  have  brought  a  flurry 
of  encouraging  support  for  my  bill  to 
create  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  that 
would  preserve  for  future  generations  the 
primitive  beauty  of  that  dense  forest 
stretch  of  southeast  Texas.  The  remarks 
of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  at  a 
news  conference  recently  backed  up  the 
need  for  a  large  park— one  big  enough  to 
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preser\'e  for  our  grandchildren  and  other 
generations  a  real  wilderness  with  ex- 
amples of  the  diverse  flora  and  wildlife 
there.  . 

Tlie  Houston  Chronicle  has  agreed 
with  my  sentiments  and  the  Secretary's 
concerning  the  need  for  a  full-sized  Big 
Thicket  National  Park.  The  urgency  of 
the  situation  is  captured  in  the  final 
sentence  of  that  editorial : 

For  posterity,  we  must  act  now  to  safe- 
^'uard  what  we  can  before  it  is  too  late. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Presf«vinc  the  Big  Thicket 
Prospects  that  75,000  acres  or  more  of  the 
Big  Tlilcket  area  in  East  Texas  will  be  set 
aside  for  a  National  Park  became  much 
brighter  this  week  when  the  proposal  won 
the  endorsement  of  Interior  Secretary  Stew- 
art Udall, 

Proposed  by  Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough,  the 
larger  acreage"  lor  the  park  would  take  pref- 
erence over  a  smaller  sized  national  monu- 
ment favored  by  US.  Rep  John  Dowdy  and 
lumber  interests  in   the  area. 

We  believe  that  some  plan  can  be  worked 
out  to  preserve  a  considerable  i>ortion  ol 
the  Big  Thicket  as  a  National  Park  without 
d.image   to  the  lumber  industry. 

The  park  proposal  faces  opposition  from 
lumber  interests  and  the  problems  were  com- 
pared by  Udall  to  those  encountered  in  try- 
ing to  preserve  the  Redwoods  in  California. 
The  secretarv  expressed  hope  that  the  Call- 
tornla  problems  would  be  solved  soon  and 
that  perhaps  that  could  serve  as  a  guide  to 
working  out  the  Big  Thicket  park  plan. 

A  plan  similar  to  the  -selective  cutting" 
m  Washington  .Uid  Oregon,  or  the  'patch 
luttlng"  adopted  m  C.inada  also  might  serve 
.ts  guides  to  solve  'lie  problem  with  lumber- 
ing firms. 

selective  cutting  in  National  Parks  allows 
lumber  firms  to  cut  certain  trees  at  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  their  growth  or  to  'thin  out" 
growths  found  to  be  too  dense.  Patch  cut- 
ting allows  certain  areas  to  l)e  cut  over  ancj 
then  replanted 

What  we  must  keep  in  mind  is  the  fact 
that  civilization  continues  to  use  up  our 
remaimng  wilderness  and  undisturbed  wood- 
lands. For  posterltv,  we  must  act  now  to 
safeguard  what  we  can  before  it  is  too  late. 


stature  her  concern  was  always  to  re- 
turn the  discussions  or  the  issues  or  the 
heart  of  the  campaign  to  the  local  level. 
When  I  remember  Margaret  Price.  I 
remember  a  woman  with  a  quiet  grace 
that  dispelled,  at  first  impression,  any 
evidence  of  her  inpcnious  ability  to  or- 
ganize a  national  movement.  That  same 
grace  gave  no  hint  of  her  capacity  for 
total  commitment  to  the  causes  in  which 
she  believed,  and  lor  which  she  dedicated 
her  life. 

Her  remarkable  political  life  bepan 
in  Michigan,  in  Ann  Arbor,  about  1948. 
From  the  post  of  precinct  delegate,  she 
went  on  to  become  Michigan's  national 
committeewoman  in  1952.  In  1960  she 
was  elected  vice  chairman,  shortly  after 
John  F.  Kennedy's  name  was  put  in 
nomination. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  eloquent  trib- 
utes to  Margaret  Price  was  paid  by  an 
Ann  Arbor  columnist,  Connie  V.  Reed, 
who  said  of  her: 

She  is  living  prool  ihgi  there  is  no  suljstl- 
tute  for  imagination  and  Iresh  ideas  to  ward 
off  cj-ganizational  stagnation 


The  vitality  of  the  democratic  organi- 
zation is  diminished  by  her  death. 

Even  more,  the  loss  to  her  husband, 
Hickman  Price,  known  and  respected  by 
all  of  us.  and  to  her  son,  Marston.  is  re- 
flected in  our  grief,  and  in  this  time  of 
personal  sorrow  we  offer  our  sympathy 
and  prayers. 


DEATH  OF  MARGARET  PRICE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
much  sorrow  that  I  learned  yesterday 
of  the  death  of  Margaret  Price,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  She  was  a-close  friend,  a 
political  ally,  and  alwayi  at  the  van- 
guard of  the  Democradc  Party.  Her 
death  ends  an  encompadsing  and  deeply 
involved  career  in  politics  and  com- 
munity service. 

When  death  comes  to  someone  we 
know,  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  out- 
line the  good  things  they  have  accom- 
plished, and  to  take  comfort  in  those 
achievements. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  for  all  that 
Margaret  Price  accomplished,  she  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  her  family  and 
friends — and  will  be  irreplaceable  to  the 
Democratic  Party. 

She  had  a  tremendous  ability  to 
identify  herself  with  individual  prob- 
lems— and  although  she  rose  to  national 


MANNED  VERSUS  UNMANNED 
SPACE  FLIGHTS 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  July  14,  1968,  made  the  point 
that  we  are  now  spending  vast  sums  of 
money  and  are  backing  into  further 
manned  space  programs  that  will  cost 
even  larger  sums  of  money,  but  that  we 
will  receive  little  data  of  scientific  value 
for  their  price. 

In  the  article.  Mr.  Hines.  of  World 
Book  Science  Service,  states: 

Without  men  m  the  .system,  there  is  really 
no  good  reason  to  spend  the  $250  million  a 
Saturn  V  super-rocket  costs.  Few.  if  any, 
unmanned  pavloads  need  to  weigh  the  50 
tons  a  Saturn  V  can  launch  into  deep  space. 
Instrumented  spacecraft  can  be  launched  by 
rockets  costing  only  a   few   mlUion  dollars. 


That  is  precisely  the  point  I  made  back 
in  June  of  this  year  during  debate  on  my 
successful  amendment  to  cut  the  NASA 
authorization  approximately  S360  million 
below  the  budget  request. 

I  also  concur  in  Mr.  Hines  observation 
that  unless  NASA  becomes  more  realistic 
in  its  goals  and  in  its  budget  requests, 
serious  damage  can  be  done  to  projects  of 
great  scientific  merit  that  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  by  unmanned  flights. 
I  would  hate  to  see  such  programs  killed 
because  of  a  stubborn  policy  that  keeps 
them  wed  to  manned  flights  that  can 
only  have  deep-space,  manned  flights  as 
their  ultimate  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hines  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


World  of  Science:   Aui  Force  Can  Run 

Spaceflight  Program 

(By  William  Hines) 

The    space    program's    salvatioi\    iii    it    is 

to    have    a    salvation)     will    come    when    us 

leaders  stop  thinking  big  and  start  thinking 

small.   The   attitude   that   enables   otherwise 

sober  men  to  suggest  m  days  like  these  that 

the  nation  should  start  i)lanninu  expeditions 

to  Mars  can  onlv  be  NA.SA's  undomi; 

It  IS  already  apparent  that  ihe  .space  i)ro- 
gr.ini  will  be  in  an  operational  vacuum  alter 
Ui70.  and  many  people  believe  a  disman'.lini; 
of  the  s))ace  program  may  loUow  the  lirst 
manned  lunar  landing.  Thi.s  does  n.it  need 
Uj  l)e  the  case  if  NASA  presenUs  leasible  al- 
ternatives to  the  multl-bilhon-dollar  dreams 
it  1k\s  concocted  to  date. 

There  is  no  lack  of  .'^uch  alternatives  i)ro- 
vlded  manned  flight  programs  are  aban- 
doned and  serious  scientific  projert.s  are  .sub- 
stituted. While  it  might  not  support  .idmm- 
istrator  James  E.  Webb'.s  .space  empire  in  ihe 
.style  to  which  it  is  accustomed.  i2  IMUion  .i 
year  would  be  more  than  adequate  lor  the 
kind  of  vigorous  space  etTort  this  country 
could  Justlfiablv  .--ustain 

Abandonment  of  the  manned  programs 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  NASA's  role 
as  spearhead  ol  Americas  exploration  and 
exploitation  ol  space.  Indeed,  there  are  ttood 
precedents  lor  NASA  to  reUnquish  such  a 
going  project  and  turn  its  attention 
elsewhere. 

The  space  agency  built  and  tested  the 
Tiros  series  ol  weather  satellites  m  1960  (if) 
and.  having  brought  it  to  operational  readi- 
ness turned  the  Tiros  program  over  to  the 
weather  bureau.  NASA's  experiments  with 
communications  s.itellites  ended,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  when  the  Comsat  Corp 
was  born. 

The  manned  space  program  originated  in 
.sciences  deep  uncertainly  over  the  human 
ortranism's  ability  to  survive— let  alone  1  unc- 
tion productivelv-  m  the  hostile  space  en- 
vironment Project  Mercury  proved  that 
survival  is  possible;  Gemini  answered  Jhe 
questic  1  of  function.  Apollo's  purpose  ;.-; 
more  [iragmatic:  to  «et  men  to  the  moon 
It  :.s  now  time  lor  NASA  to  think  about 
quitting  the  manned  space  business  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  Air  Force,  which  al- 
ready 1.S  pushing  development  o!  its  post 
.i^poflo     Manned   Orbiting  Laboratory" 

The  logical  timing  for  this  changeover 
would  be  July  1970.  which  is  the  start  of  fis- 
cal year  I97l".  Allowing  a  ceruln  leeway  lor 
shppage  in  project  Apollo,  the  first  manned 
lunar  landing  will  probably  have  been  accom- 
plished by  then,  leaving  NASA  no  significant 
stake  in  the  manned  end  of  space,  NASA  has 
the  momentum  and  the  money  to  carry 
Apollo  through  fiscal  '70,  but  that  is  about 
all. 

It  wotild  not  be  surprising  in  the  next  lew 
years  to  see  the  pace  agency's  budget 
iialved— from  the  present  $4  billion  to  about 
S.2  billion — if  present  difficulties  at  home  and 
abroad  persist,  .as  seems  likely.  If  this  hap- 
pens, NASA  will  be  unable  to  do  anything 
of  consequence  with  men  in  the  picture,  but 
will  be  able  to  do  quite  a  few  interesting 
and  challenging  things  using  instruments 
only.  Some  space  scientists  and  engineers 
are  counseling  a  deliberate  policy  oi  '  go 
small,  go  cheap"  in  order  to  wring  the  most 
scientific   data   out  of   every   space   dollar. 

Without  men  in  the  system,  there  is  really 
no  good  reason  to  spend  the  S^aSO  million  a 
Saturn  V  super-rocket  costs  Few  il  any  un- 
manned pavloads  need  to  weigh  the  50  tons 
a  Saturn  V  can  launch  into  deep  space.  In- 
strumented spacecraft  can  be  launched  by 
rockets  costing  only  a  lew  million  dollars 
Space  engineer  Maxwell  W.  Hunter  II  has 
been  preaching  the  gospel  ol  smallness  for  a 
long  time.  He  has  been  active  in  the  misaile- 
space  eflort  in  and  out  of  government  for 
nearly  25  years  and  is  widely  respected 
throughout  the  industry. 
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Huntsr  oontenda  th*t  even  the  out*r 
r*acbe»  of  U»*  •oi*r  »y«tem  can  be  explored 
qiUta  cheaply.  tX  only  we  start  thinking  sniall 
He  envlaloM  a  rocket  not  much  bigger  than 
the  original  1987-model  Vanguard  u  » 
launching  vehicle  tor  unmanned  fllghta  to 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  even  distant,  myttert- 
OU8  PUito  The  payload  would  not  be  merely 
grapefrult-slzed.  as  was  Vanguard's:  Hunter 
envisions  packages  weighing  more  than  400 
pounds 

If  this  seems  improbable.  It  is  only  because 
we  are  accustomed  :o  '.hlnking  along  obsolete 
lines.  The  Saturn  V  is  baalcally  a  monstrous 
scallng-up  of  rockeU  designed  in  the  19506; 
in  this  fact  aes  Its  strength  Uiday^-and  it« 
weakness  tomorrow 

Hunter  la  not  the  only  engineer  with  ideas 
about  how  to  keep  the  space  program  going 
productively  at  some  reasonable  level  of  ex- 
penditure. Now  what  is  needed  Is  similar 
wladom  at  the  u>p  in  NASA  s  W.ishlngton 
hecMlquaxters. 


THE    REBELLIOUSNESS    OF    YOUTH 

Mr.  CXARK.  Mr  President,  there  has 
been  gsowing  concern  in  this  country 
about  the  rebelhousness  of  youth.  We 
wonder  why  they  are  rioting  at  Colum- 
bia, why  they  ae  agitating  at  Berkeley, 
why  they  are  fluhting  at  Minneapolis. 
We  criticize  and  condemn  and  call  them 
foolish  and  say  that  they  will  eventually 
don  the  clothes  of  their  fathers.  But  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  totally  true. 

The  fact  is  that  the  number  of  disaf- 
fected young  people  in  this  country  is 
growing  every  day.  They  are  tired  of  a 
war  that  drags  on:  they  are  tired  of  a 
Gtovemment  which  does  not  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  people:  and  they  ques- 
Uon  whether  it  is  even  able  to  respond. 
And  they  are  tired  of  being  talked  down 
to,  of  being  told  that  they  just  do  not 
imderstand.  The  point  is  that  they  do 
understand  they  understand  very  well 
when  a  politician  fields  a  question  clev- 
erly, when  he  sidesteps  an  issue  to  avoid 
Ufclng  a  stand,  when  he  Ulks  out  of  both 
sides  of  his  mouth.  They  want  honest 
answers,  not  clever  ones,  and  it  is  easy 
for  them  to  make  the  distinction.  It  is 
not  too  difficult  to  understand  why  they 
flock  to  someone  who  says  what  others 
are  thinking  but  are  afraid  to  say. 

So  what  can  we  do?  One  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  start  listening  to  youth  and  start 
taking  some  of  their  ideas  seriously.  We 
can  try  to  understand  better  why  they 
protest    and    demonstrate    rather   than 
simply  make  a  call  for  law  and  order. 
We  must  realize  that  when  students  pro- 
test at  a  particular  place,  it  goes  much 
deeper  than  grievances  against  that  par- 
ticular place,  for  if  it  were  only  that,  we 
need  not  be  so  concerned   Rather,  these 
young  people  are  disaffected  with  out- 
moded mstitutions  and  unresponsive  ad- 
ministrators and  a  society  which  treats 
their  ideas  with  little  respect.  We  can  call 
for  law  and  order  from  here  until  dooms- 
day, but  it  will  only  solidify  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  those  who  feel  es- 
tranged from  the  system.  Until  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  the  problems  which 
are  deeply  rooted  in  our  society,  we  will 
only  have  more  lawlessness  and  disrup- 
tion and  perhaps  an  end  to  our  political 
system  sis  we  know  It. 

Recently  President  Johnson  called  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  lower  the 
votmg  age  to  18.  This  is  fine  idea.  I  have 


.supported  resolutions  to  this  effect  in  the 
past,  and  I  support  the  proposal  now,  but 
let  us  not  fool  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  this  will  bring  the  disaffected  into 
our  svstem  If  it  does,  youth  will  be  lead- 
ing the  way.  not  following  Restless  youth 
IS  not  going  into  the  Peace  Corps  any- 
more to  spread  the  word:  Instead,  it  is 
staving  home  because  it  is  losing  faith  in 
the  word :  They  are  not  so  sure  anymore 
that  America  means  opportunity  for  all. 
equal  justice  for  all,  or  equality  in  the 
pursmt  of  happmess  When  one  feels  this 
way.  It  IS  difficult  to  sell  the  American 
dream  abroad. 

What  It  comes  down  to  is  tliat  youth 
leserves  to  be  taken  .seriously,  not  dis- 
missed with  a  remark  about  youthful 
idealism  If  young  people  are  disillu- 
sioned. It  IS  mostly  our  fault,  for  politics 
as  usual  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
today  The  dogmas  of  the  past  are  not 
appropriate  for  the  present;  and  so  It  Is 
with  the  old  tried  and  true  ways,  if  they 
do  not  fit  the  needs  of  today.  We  must 
think  m  new  ways  when  we  confront  new 
problems,  we  must  be  flexible  and  inno- 
vative and  not  tied  to  the  past.  Old 
cliches  should  have  been  burled  long  ago; 
they  do  little  but  insult  those  who  suffer 
as  a  result  of  our  inaction.  These  are  the 
things  which  young  people  are  telling  us, 
and  we  should  begin  to  listen. 


rat  eradlcaUon,  too.  But  theae  mice  have 
resorted  to  a  guerrilla  type  of  warfare  and 
after  thre*  years  of  optimism,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  It  is  Unpoeslble  to  win  a  classi- 
cal victory  with  present  methods  and  poll- 

You  win.  perhaps,  find  this  an  unwelcome 
problem,  but  we  must  have  a  program  of 
pacification  in  my  office  as  Ih^e  mice  ar«" 
undermining  stabUity.  What  secretary  can 
type  nawless  letters  in  their  presence?  On 
one  occasion,  we  found  one  of  our  Nervous 
Nellies  standing  In  her  chair.  In  fact.  I  mu.n 
admit  thAt  mv  own  chain  of  thought  has 
lust  been  rudely  interrupted  by  the  emer- 
|;ence  of  one  of  these  mnitravors  from  the 
iur    ronUllionlng   duct. 

More  importan.ly.  they  arc  eaUng  my 
Phllodendron 

So.    please    orpaiil/-e    a   search   and   destroy 
mLssion  to  rid  my  office  of  these  pests 
Sincerely  yours, 

Albekt  Gore 


MICE 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  these  are 
critical  limes,  characterized  by  the  omni- 
presence of  danger,  the  rapidity  of 
chani,'e.  and  of  constant  surprise.  We 
talk  of  the  cauclysm  of  war,  we  hope 
for  peace,  we  appropriate  billions  and, 
now  and  then.  *e  engage  in  flights  of 
promissory  oratory. 

Yet  there  are  mundane  problems  of 
housekeeping  that  must  claim  our  at- 
tention. In  this  latter  reference.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  have  addressed 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows:  ^_    ,„^„ 

July  23.    1968. 

Mr    J    Georci  STEWAaT. 
Architect  0/  the  Capttol, 
VS.  Capxtol. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stew  .art  You  are  hereby  re- 
quested to  con«lder  and  re«olve  a  problem 
with  which  I  have  been  unable  to  cope  suc- 
cessfully. While  It  may  not  be  of  the  magni- 
tude of  some  others  you  face,  such  as  the  re- 
building of  the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol,  it 
does  promise  to  be  at  least  as  dltBcult  of 
solution  as  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  sub- 
way  system 

To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  mice  are  de- 
stroying the  potted  plants   In   my   office. 

Now.  I  do  not  mean  to  malign  mice,  and 
I  have  often  re«d  with  sympathetic  under- 
sumding  the  Immortal  words  of  Bobby 
Bvirns, 

■I  doubt  na,  whyles  but  thou  may  thrive; 
What  then:"  poor  beastle.  thou  maun  live." 
But  I  want  these  mice  to  thrive  and  live 
elsewhere     I    want    iheni   re*noved   from   my 
office. 

I    have    tried    iittritlon    by    trapping.    My 

kill    ratio   appe.ired    to   be   satisfactory    and. 

arcortimg    to   my   computer,    the   mice   have 

been  eiinilnaied.  They  are  sUll  infiltrating. 

We  have  tried  other  orthodox  methods  ot 


AMERICAN  ENJOYMENT  OF  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  PROTECTIONS  IMPLIES  A 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of 
human  rights  and  the  protecUon  of  those 
rights  of  any  people  In  history.  We  can 
say  what  we  want,  live  where  we  want, 
work  where  we  want,  associate  with 
whom  we  want,  and  worship  God  the  way 
we  want.  But  all  reasonable  men  will 
agree  that  you  cannot  equate  freedom 
with  license.  Every  freedom  or  right  car- 
ries with  it  a  responslbUlty.  Each  Indi- 
vidual in  order  to  enjoy  these  rights  for 
himself  must  take  care  that  by  asserting 
his  own  rights  In  one  area  he  does  not 
violate  the  rights  of  others  In  some  other 
area  In  other  words,  part  of  every  right 
Is  a  responsibility  to  protect  that  right 
not  only  for  oneself,  but  just  as  impor- 
tantly, for  others. 

The  right  to  worship  God  the  way  one 
wants  is  meaningless  if  there  is  intoler- 
ance of  the  way  others  do  so.  The  right 
to  petition  of  grievances  Is  worse  than 
meaningless  if  the  exercise  of  that  right 
is  marked  by  violence  and  disregard  for 
the  basic  rights  of  others.  All  these  rights 
carry  responsibility. 

But  what  responsibility  Is  ours  because 
we  as  Americans  enjoy  near  fullness  of 
human  rights?  What  must  we  do  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  these  rights?  The  answer 
to  that  question.  Mr.  President,  would 
seem  to  be  that  we  must  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  see  that  these  rights, 
which  belong  to  every  man  by  his  very 
nature,   are.   indeed,   enjoyed   by   every 

man.  ^    ,  ..     . 

It  is  said,  with  validity,  that  to  deserve 
freedom  a  nation  must  continue  to  strug- 
gle for  it.  But  Mr.  President,  that  battle 
for  human  rights  for  all  Americans  has 
reached  the  point  where  practical  imple- 
mentation is  needed  instead  of  further 
legislation  or  formal  declaration. 

However,  there  are  many  countries 
today  where  there  exist  official  policies 
of  mass  exploitation  and  inhuman  viola- 
tions of  the  rights  and  freedoms  we  take 
for  granted.  It  Is  there.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  must  focus  our  efforts.  Through 
international  protective  mechanisms  and 
fora  of  discussion,  we  must  take  the  lead 
in  this  struggle  In  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  all  men— for  all  men. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  witnessing 


in  Nlgerla-Blafra  violations  of  basic  hu- 
man rights  unequalled  In  horror  since 
World  War  II.  Yet.  the  Senate  has  still 
failed  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  other  conventions  which  could  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  protecting  the  violated 
lights  of  these  innocents.  Here.  In  the 
U  S   Senate  the  responsibility  now  rests 
to  begin  anew  that  world  movement  to- 
ward guaranteeing  those  rights  that  be- 
long to  a  man.  because  he  is  a  man.  This 
i<:  how  Mr  President,  we  guarantee  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of   these  rights  and 
freedoms  for  ourselves:  help  insure  that 
thev  are  shared  by  others. 

Ratify   the  genocide   and  other  con- 
ventions now. 


THE  NEWLY  APPROVED  FIREARMS 
CONTROL  LAW  FOR  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA 


Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  have  now  approved  a  fireanns 
control  law  and  a  firearms  registration 
law  for  this  city. 

I  commend  them  for  this  action,  and  I 
certainly  hope  that  Mayor  Washington 
and  the  Police  Department  wiU  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  Implement  these 
new  regulations. 

As  a  part  of  my  concern  with  the  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency  problem  In  the 
Nation,  I  have  had  a  special  Interest  re- 
garding the  crime  situation  here  In  the 

District,  .  .^    „     .»  1 

I  have  said  in  the  past  that  the  Capital 
must  be  our  showcase  to  the  world,  but 
It  has  been  apparent  in  recent  years  that 
Washington's  own  residents,  not  to  speak 
of  the  world,  are  afraid  to  move  about 
this  city.  We  have  now  reached  a  sit- 
uation where  it  is  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion in  Washington  to  be  a  cab  driver 
after  dark  and  where  the  transit  com- 
pany's bus  operators  will  not,  and  In  fact 
cannot,  carry  money. 

These  are  signs  that  at  night  the  law 
of  the  jungle  and  not  the  order  of  man 
has  come  to  govern  this  Capital  of  the 
most  advanced  of  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  leave  us 
no  doubt  that  the  District  as  weU  as 
-ither  parts  of  the  Nation  needs  fireanns 
controls  to  help  save  and  protect  the 
lives  of  our  citizens. 

We  cannot  allow  armed  rioting  hood- 
lums to  practice  political  extortion  on  the 
US  Government.  We  certainly  carmot 
allow  them  to  do  this  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Since  I  became  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  guns  in  riots,  I  sought  evi- 
dence to  determine  the  firearms  situa- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
the  recent  riots. 

After  the  disorders  and  rioting  in 
Washington  in  April  of  this  year,  I  asked 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  and 
the  FBI  for  background  information  on 
those  offenders  arrested  on  weapons 
charges  during  the  riot. 

I  wanted  to  determine  to  what  extent 
these  people  had  criminal  records. 

I  wanted  to  know  what  kinds  of  people 

were  roaming  our  streets  during  these 

disorders  in  violation  of  the  curfew  and 

m  violation  of  the  District's  gun  law. 

I  found  out  what  kinds  of  people  they 


were.  They  were  thieves,  robbers,  rapists, 
and  murderers.  ^.     ^       ,  „ 

They  were  the  hoodliuns.  the  drunks, 
the  vagrants  and  the  narcotic  offenders. 
Prom  any  point  of  view,  they  were  the 
most  unstable  element  in  our  society. 
Some  had  served  time  in  the  penitentia- 
ry Some  were  robbers  who  had  used 
force  and  violence  in  these  crimes.  Some 
had  shown  a  criminal  involvement  span- 
ning almost  half  a  century.  And  at  least 
one  has  acquired  a  new  murder  charge 
several  months  after  his  .scrape  with  the 
law  during  the  riot. 

Of  60  cases  that  I  have  checked,  more 
than  half  had  prior-arrests  records  on 
file  with  the  FBI.  And  18  of  these  offend- 
ers appeared  to  be  hardened  felons  who 
would  and  should  be  denied  a  firearm 
even  vmder  the  most  lenient  gun  control 
laws  Imaginable. 

All  of  these  men  had  one  thing  in  com- 
mon. They  had  been  arrested  v.ith  a  gun 
in  their  possession  some  time  Ix-tween 
April  4  and  April  9  of  this  year. 

These  men  exemplify  the  hoodlum 
gunman  not  only  in  Washington  but,  as 
our  previous  studies  show,  in  other  cities 
that  have  been  rocked  by  violence  and 
disorder.  .     .     , 

These  men  are  the  crimmal  element 
in  oiu-  society  who  terrorize  peaceful  citi- 
zens with  guns  in  their  hands,  with 
crime  In  their  minds  and  with  violence 
m  their  hearts. 

They  are  the  last  people  who  should 
have  a  firearm,  but  they  happen  to  be  the 
first  to  acquire  one.  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. 1  J  »v,  <^„^ 
The  gun  laws  we  have  had  thus  tar 
have  not  disarmed  them  and  that  is  the 
main  reason  we  need  additional  regula- 
tions such  as  the  registration  and  licens- 
ing provisions  now  before  Congress  and 
such  as  the  new  law  enacted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Only  when  we  can  account  for  every 
pistol,  every  revolver,  every  rifle,  and 
every  shotgun  in  the  Nation  will  we  have 
the  capability  to  keep  them  out  of 
criminal  hands. 

We  now  have  a  licensing  and  registra- 
tion law  for  our  Capital  before  we  have 
passed  it  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  This 
is  as  it  should  be. 

The  Capital  can  be  our  showcase  to  the 
world  and  an  adequate  firearms  law  is 
one  of  the  most  important  steps  toward 
achieving  this. 

I  believe  that  this  law  will  be  adequate 
because  it  contains  the  vital  provisions 
I  have  found  to  be  necessary  in  my  own 
effort  to  design  a  nationwide  measure. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  this  law- 
covers  the  long  arms  because  my  review 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  records  re- 
vealed cases  where  the  April  rioters  with 
serious  criminal  backgrounds  were  ap- 
prehended with  rifles  or  shotguns  or  with 
sawed-off  long  arms. 

For  example,  one  man's  record  dates 
back  to  1955  and  includes  convictions  for 
auto  theft  and  arrests  for  burglary  and 
assault  and  battery.  Another  long  gun 
toter's  record  began  in  1949  and  includes 
convictions  for  assault  and  felonious  as- 
sault in  addition  to  investigation  for 
homicide  and  arrests  for  policy  slips. 
During  the  riot  he  was  charged  with 
carrying  a  deadly  weapon,  possession  of 
stolen  property  and  curfew  violation. 


And  I  am  pleased  that  the  law  covers 
the  sale  of  ammunition  since  this  in  ef- 
fect helps  to  prevent  the  use  of   un- 
registered weapons.  .   ,   .„ 
For     these     reasons     I     contiratulate 
Mayor  Washington  lor  signing  this  new 
lecislation.    And    I    commend    the    City 
Councilmen  for  their  approval  of  the  law 
I  hope  that  ihe  Mayor  will  now  direct 
the  Police  Department  to  take  immediate 
.siep^  to  assure  that  the  law  will  be  fully 
opi-raiional  soon  after  its  effective  date. 
These  .■^teps  should  include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  extent  of  firearms  ownership 
iinhf  Di.strict.  ,       , 
They    should    include   an   educational 
effort  to  advise  the  public  of  the  provi- 
sions oi   ihp  law  and  of  the  protection 
it  will  provide. 

And  thev  .vhoiild  include  a  public  rela- 
tions effort  in  the  community  to  achieve 
maximum  compliance  with  the  law 
among^District  citizens. 

I  have  full  confidence  in  Mayor  Wash- 
ing ton  and  m  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department.  And  I  know  that  they  will 
move  to  implement  this  new  law  with  the 
utmost  degree  of  speed  and  efficiency. 

I  want  to  add,  however,  that  to  be  fully 
effective  the  District's  law  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  similar  licensins  and  reg- 
istration provisions  in  the  counties  sui- 
roundine  Washington. 

I  .see  no  rea.son  why  each  of  the  .sur- 
rounding counties  cannot  enact  .such 
proMsions  and  I  urge  the  county  gov- 
ernments to  take  this  action  to  prevent 
the  criminal  element  in  the  District  from 
acquiriiiL'  guns  in  ihe  adjoining  jurisdic- 

Our  studies  have  convinced  me  that  we 
need  these  controls  for  the  entire  Wash- 
ington area. 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  ot  these 
laws  can  and  will  mark  a  turning  point 
for  our  Nation's  Capital  from  a  crime 
lorn  and  riot  prone  metropolitan  area  to 
a  i>eac€ful  and  dignified  city  that  can 
symbolize  the  Greatness  of  our  land  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  world. 


CHEROKEE  HILLS  RESOURCE  CON- 
SERVATION AND  DEVELOPMENT 
PROJECT 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  eastern 
Oklahoma  is  fortunate  to  have  in  opera- 
tion at  the  present  time  the  Cherokee 
Hills  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment project.  This  project  is  doing  the 
kind  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  eastern 
Oklahoma  and  is  providing  jobs  for  pre- 
viou-slv  unemployed  Oklahomans. 

A-  outstanding  article  was  recently 
published  in  Oklahoma  Orbit,  the  maga- 
zine .section  of  the  Sunday  Oklahoman 
newpaper.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record,  so 
that  Senators  might  be  able  to  review 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  the 
Cherokee  Hills  resource  conservation  and 
development  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Skills.  Better  Jobs 
(By  Ed  Montgomery! 
Thomas  Foreman  of  Jay  has  gone  back  to 
school  at  the  age  of  43   He's  learning  how  to 
run  a  bulldozer. 
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People  all  over  the  country  will  be  inter- 
ested In  ieelng  how  Tbotnas  P^jreman  and 
uthera  like  him  come  out. 

They're  part  of  a  pilot  project  designed  to 
train  local  people  to  All  new  jobs  being  cre- 
iited  in  rural  America  through  41  self-help 
projects  scattered  around  the  rountry 

The  trall-blazlng  Oklahoma  eflurt  a  »1'.. 
million  special  training  program  got  started 
this  spring.  During  the  first  phase,  a  »300  - 
000  grant  from  the  U  S  Department  of  I,abor 
will  enable  164  unemployed  Oklahomans  lo 
learn  a  variety  of  specialized  jobs 

Thomas  Foreman  and  14  others  are  mem- 
bers of  the  first  class  to  -^Urt  training  under 
the  program  They  are  undergoing  20  weeks 
of  classes  in  a  school  at  Bull  Hollow  near 
Jay.  Delaware  County 

The  training  site  and  equipment  for  the 
school  are  furnished  by  the  Cherrkee  tribe 
Most  of  the  trainees  are  Cherokees 

Eight  other  courses,  now  begun  or  about 
to  start,  win  tram  unemployed  workers  m 
tractor  and  implement  repair  combination 
welding,  machine  tool  operation,  farm  main- 
tenance and  small  motor  repair  Also  includ- 
ed are  two  other  classes  for  bulldozer  opera- 
to*«  and  a  stenographer  refresher  course. 

The  cQcablnatlon  welding  and  machine  tool 
operating  courses  will  be  taught  at  North- 
e.v3tern  State  College.  Miami  The  rest  will  be 
at  sites  within  the  Cherokee  Hl'.Is  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  Project, 
which  embraces  Cherokee.  Adair  and  Dela- 
ware counties 

Forty  other  resource  c:)nservaiion  and  de- 
velopment projecu  in  other  elates  will  adopt 
their  own  job-tr.uning  programs  based  'h 
the  Oklahoma  pilot  project  il  results  .seem  to 
warrant  '.hat  action 

An  application  has  been  .submitted  for  a 
second  Oklahoma  RC  &  D  program  which 
would  include  Pittsburg.  Latimer.  I>eFlore 
and  Haskell  counties  in  southeastern  Okla- 
homa. 

The  job  training  and  retraining  program  ,n 
the  Cherokee  Hills  area  is  one  important  in- 
tegral part  of  the  aver-*:l  project 

The  list  at  project  aims  includes  measures 
to  solve  soil  and  water  problems,  get  more 
and  better  recreation  areaa.  attract  new  m- 
dusules  .md  find  new  markets  and  proces- 
sors for  fanr.  products  is  well  as  to  provide 
trained  employee  for  an  expanded  rural 
economy 

A  nimiber  oX  federal  and  state  agencies  ..re 
Involved  m  the  project 

Omue  L.  Freeman.  OS  secretary  of  agri- 
culture, has  given  this  description  of  the 
RC  &  D  projects. 

"Each  of  them  ;s  multi-purpose  m  t!-.e 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  each  conserves 
resources  m  an  Integrated,  well-planned 
manner;  each  brings  Jabs  to  local  communl- 
Ues.  conserving  the  human  and  economic 
bas«  of  rural  .America  " 

The  Cherokee  Hills  demorvstratlon  project 
was  chosen  partly  on  the  basis  of  successful 
buUdoser  operator  courses  conducted  at  Bull 
Hollow  and  Candy  Mink  .Springs  Th.ee 
courses.  ;ike  the  current  ones,  were  offered 
under  the  Manpower  De\eiopment  and  Train- 
ing .\ct 

They.  too.  were  he'd  .'ii  land  furnished  by 
the  Cherokees  and  with  the  use  of  surplus 
governmental  equipment  acquired  by  the 
tribe 

Delight  I  pronounced  Da>ilgiit)  Cochran,  a 
40-year-oia  Cherokee  :rom  Kansas,  Delaware 
County,  graduated  Irom  one  of  the  courses 
in  February 

He  had  held  various  Jobs,  including  one 
across  the  ilate  line  at  Siloam  Springs.  Ark  , 
where  he  remembers  he  started  at  95  cents 
an  hour  His  last  one  before  he  attended  the 
sc.iool  p<ud  him  »1  25  an  hour,  not  much  lor 
a,  married  man  with   four  children. 

After  graduaung  from  the  bulldozer 
scnool.  he  went  to  work  for  a  cousuuction 
company  at  Gentry.  Ark.  Later  he  took  a  Job 
with   a  contractor   who   does   bruih-clearing 


Jobs,  so  he  could  ea-slly  commute  t  >  hLs  work 
from  his  home 

He's  now  making  t3  2&  %n  hour. 

Deciding  to  attend  that  school,  he  agrees. 
has  made  a  big  difference  In  his  life. 

Courses  offered  In  the  Ualnlng  prottram 
lire  keved  lo  •■ur\eys  of  Job  needs  In  the  area 
Ralph  W  ARnew  if  fervor  area  represent.'i- 
tive  of  the  Oklahoma  .State  Employment 
.Service  has  (ollowetl  upoij  employment  rec- 
iTils  of  the  last  cla.ss  of  buUdoeer  operators 
wlilch  f-raduated  in  February,  a  bad  lime  of 
>ear   lor   rinding    xbs   in   that  Held. 

.M  last  iheck,  mx  «raduate."s  of  the  LS-ni  in 
I  Ia.ss  were  working  as  heavy  equipment  i  p- 
erators  A  welder,  two  chaln-^aw  operators, 
a  farm  tractor  operator  and  a  plumber's 
helper  are  doing  Jobs  related  to  their  train- 
ing. 

iwo  other  graduates  were  working  as 
rough  carponttrs.  one  a.s  a  laborer  and  an- 
other m  a  Job  of  an  undcternuned  imtare  .it 
an  ordnance  pi. ml  in  Kan.sa-i 

-Some  or  all  of  those  will  presumably  find 
Jobs  .IS  heavy  equipment  operators  now  that 
a  l>etter  season  for  outside  work  Is  here 

I-he  mere  fact  that  all  15  graduates  of  the 
,  ;  i.-i.s  ,Lre  wirklng  i.i  encouraging,  because  all 
were  unemployed  when  they  enrolled  In  the 

Recruiting  of  Irnlnees  Is  handled  by  the 
.'•tate  employment  i.ervlce  .Screening,  based 
on  aptitude  tesl-s  and  other  factors.  Is  ap- 
parently thoroutfh  because  the  dropwut  rate 
has  been  almost  nil. 

The  State  Division  of  Vix-atlonal  Educa- 
tion de-injns  the  courses,  hires  instructors 
and  furnl.shes  materials  Both  the  Instructors 
at  Bull  Hollow  Hersrhel  Benge  of  Grove 
iind  WiKxJrow  Wilson  of  Jay— have  years  of 
experience   .as   heavy   equipment  operators 

Lfgal  sponsors  of  the  RC  &  D  project  are 
the  soil  and  water  conservation  districts  of 
the  three  counties  united  to  form  the  Cher- 
okee HiU.-i  Council,  which  is  a  division  of 
state  go. ernment  The  council  elects  a  24- 
man  executive  committee 

C.  M.  Lefler  Grove  rancher,  heads  the 
council.  Dan  Draper,  superintendent  of 
pchool.s  at  Colcord  Is  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee 

.Allen  Moss  a  native  of  Vlcl  and  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Soil  Conservation  -Service,  has 
been  project  coordinator  for  the  Cherokee 
Hills  effort  with  headquarters  at  Tahlequah 
since   It   was   first  .luthorlzed   in    1965 

He  s  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  the 
area  and  the  RC  &  D  project's  contribution 
to    It 

The  three-county  area  Is  handy  to  the 
.Arkansas  Basin  project  scheduled  to  be 
opened  to  navigation  In  a  few  years  It  is 
expected  to  furnish  mAiiy  of  the  Job-holders 
f^r  Industrial  development  of    the   basin. 

The  training  and  retraining  program  Is 
scheduled  to  eqvilp  750  unemployed  men  and 
women  to  do  Jobs  available  In  a  changing 
world  which  has  made  many  Jobs  obsolete. 
The  tl  5  million  program  will  be  .'ore.id  over 
three  years 

Mosf  says  the  program  is  flexible  enough 
that  It  can  be  tailored  to  specific  needs  of 
major  employers 

.Most  of  the  men  attending  the  Job-training 
courses  are  victims  cf  the  changing  umes 
They  were  raised  In  rural  areas,  and  they 
want  to  slay  in  rural  area.?  But  the  Jobs  they 
could  have  filled  in  an  earlier  time  no  longer 
exist 

Tliere  will  be  middle-aged  men  who  have 
never  held  regular  Jobs  in  their  lives 

Agnew.  the  employment  service  man,  tells 
of  the  fairly  typical  case  of  a  41-year-old 
man  who  had  r.ilsed  his  family  almost  en- 
tirely on  welfare  p.ivments  He  .ittended  one 
of  the  bulldozer  schools  and  went  to  work 
immediately  after  pradu.ition  making  J2  50 
an  hour  on  a  Job  only  10  minutes  from  his 
home. 

Trainees  must  he  at  least  22  years  old  and 
unemployed    A   uainee.   during    iriinii.g.   is 


entitled  to  $30  a  week  plus  IS  for  each  de- 
pendent up  to  six,  or  a  maximum  of  $60  He 
also  geU  five  cents  a  mile  for  transportation 
to  the  school. 

Thomas  Foreman,  the  43-ycar-old  trainee 
In  the  Bull  Hollow  course,  hopes  to  go  to 
work  as  a  heavy  equipment  worker  for  some 
branch  of  the  government  when  he  com- 
pletes training 

He  has  spent  six  years,  off  and  on.  driving 
a  truck  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  He 
also  has  a  total  of  eight  years  in  the  army 
and  navy,  so  he  s  hopeful  of  qualifying  lor  a 
fovernnient  iieuMon  In  18  or  20  years. 

He  s  not  ruling  out  the  poBSiblllty  of  going 
to  work  for  a  construcUon  company,  how- 
ever Wages  of  $4  an  hour  aren't  unusual  for 
bulldozer  operators  on  some  Jobs. 

Foreman  savs  he  likes  the  school,  likes  the 
instructors  and  figures  he's  learning  a  lot 

He's  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  on  con- 
struction Jobs  over  the  years,  he  explains, 
but  he  never  had  the  technical  training  ui 
qualifv  for  one  of  the  better-paying  posi- 
tions He  figures  things  are  foing  to  be  dir- 
ferent  now. 

Local  leaders  hope  things  will  be  different 
in  the  future  for  a  lot  of  people  m  their  area, 
which  has  more  than  8  jiercent  of  Its  labor 
force  without  a  Job. 

Dan  Draper,  now  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  has  been  active  In  the  RC  & 
D  project  since  its  earliest  planning  stages. 
He  savs  the  ualnlng  program  has  moved 
f.ister  than  he  hoped  for.  and  he  has  high 
hopes  lor  its  results 

•  Our  only  salvation."  he  sums  It  up.  "Is  to 
tram  trainable  people  to  fit  Into  the  skills  we 
have   " 

That,  briefly,  is  what  all  those  governnien- 
t  il  agencies  .i.re  doing  tor  Thomas  Foreman 
.ind  his  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Chero- 
kee Hills.  And  what  they'll  be  doing  in  rural 
areas  all  over  the  country  If  this  first  one 
pans  out 

■We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go."  Secre- 
tary Freeman  has  said,  before  rural  Amer- 
ica is  on  par  with  urban  America  in  Jobs, 
hovising  and  income  But  we've  made  a  good 
start. 

•We  are  well  on  our  way  to  making  rur.U 
America  as  attractive  economically  as  it  is 
now  m  terms  of  natural  beauty,  clean  en- 
ilronment  and  unharried  living" 
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HUMAN     RIGHTS     EDUCATION 
NEEDED  IN  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for  2 
vears  now.  I  have  addressed  the  Senate 
on  human  rights  and  the  pressing  need 
for  Senate  rauncation  of  the  various 
convention.s  that  ttuarantee  these  same 
riL^hls  to  all  men.  Every  day  the  Senate 
has  been  in  .session.  I  have  spoken  out 
on  this  national  disgrace  and  inter- 
national scandal.  I  have  discussed  this 
i.s.siie  with  every  Senator  by  phcne.  in 
person,  or  by  letter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  better 
prepare  thcm.selves  for  an  escalation,  for 
I  plan  to  begin  a  public  education  cam- 
liaifjn  that  will  bring  before  the  American 
people  the  pres-sins  need  for  ratification 
of  the  Human  Rights  Conventions.  I 
w  ould  rather  not  .spread  our  dirty  wa.sh 
out  for  all  the  neighbors  to  view  but  if 
the  Senate  fail.s  to  act.  then  the  people 
.should  be  made  aware  of  that  failure 
and  their  aid  enlisted  in  securing  a  favor- 
able vote  on  all  the  conventions. 

I  think  the  most  effective  means  of 
( lUi.sunK  the  support  of  all  Americans 
IS  lo  point  out  what  might  not  have  hap- 
ptiuHi  in  Biafra  or  Rhodesia  or  South 
Africa  were  there  now  existing  an  inter- 


^ 


national  mechanism  that  would  have 
broucht  world  opinion  to  bear  effectively 
and  peacefully.  ^    ^  ^ 

What  would  not  have  happened,  had 
there  been  a  world  forum  before  which 
these  conflicts  would  have  to  be  brought? 
What  action  could  the  UJ^.  have  taken 
had  the  leadership  and  strength  of  the 
United  States  been  instrumental  in  cre- 
atlns  this  mechanism  and  supporting 
U  N.  action  apainst  violators  of  the  con- 
ventions and  those  who  refuse  to  bring 
alleged  violations  to  the  U.N.? 

Mr  President,  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  have  their  Government 
formally  backing  up  the  rights  guaran- 
teed In  the  various  conventions.  The 
American  people  have  a  right  to  know- 
that  their  Government,  through  inter- 
national cooperation,  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent future  crimes  against  human  nature. 
I  assure  the  Senate  I  plan  to  apprise  the 
people  of  these  rights  of  theirs,  should 
the  Senat*  adjourn  this  year  without 
ratifvlnc  the  Human  Rights  Convention. 


MRS    GLADYS   AVERY  TILLETT.   AN 
OUTSTANDING  AMERICAN 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  later 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  given  recently 
by  an  outstanding  woman  from  my  State 
of  North  Carolina  before  a  United  Na- 
tion's Commission  at  the  U.N.  headquar- 
ters In  New  York.  The  statement  was 
delivered  by  Mis.  Gladys  Avery  Tillett, 
U  S  representative  on  the  U.N.  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women,  and  is  en- 
titled: Civic  and  Political  Education  of 
Woman  m  the  United  States." 

As  a  loyal  citizen  of  her  country  and 
as  a  leading  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Mrs.  Tillett  has  long  been  valued 
and  recognized  as  an  articulate  spokes- 
man for  the  changing  status  of  women  in 
national  life.  In  addition,  she  has  con- 
tinually contributed  her  time,  energy, 
and  Intelligence  to  become  one  of  North 
Carolina's  outstanding  public  servants. 
As  a  woman  in  private  life.  Mrs.  Tillett 
is  the  mother  of  three  children  and  the 
widow  of  Charles  W.  Tillett  of  Chariotte. 
former  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association  and  once  chairman  of 
the  .section  on  International  law  In  the 
American  Bar  A.s.sociation. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
Mrs.  Tilletfs  career  has  been  her  devo- 
tion lo  the  United  Nations.  Her  asso- 
ciation with  I  he  United  Nations  began 
with  the  founding  of  that  organization. 
An  ob.server  at  the  conference  in  San 
Francisco  which  produced  the  U.N. 
Charter,  .she  later  organized  meetings 
throughout  the  United  States  in  support 
of  ratification. 

She  was  a  nieniber  of  the  1949  Confer- 
rncc  of  the  Uiiilcd  Nations  Educational 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization- 
UNESCO. 

Mrs.  TiUeii  was  appointed  as  U.S.  rep- 
re.scntative  on  ihe  U.N.  Status  of  Women 
Conimi-ssion  by  President  Kennedy  in 
March  1961  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
She  was  reappointed  by  Pi-esident  John- 

.son. 

She  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
U  S  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
General   A.ssembly,    1961-65.   serving   as 


alternate  delegate  in  1961  and  again  m 
1964  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador 

She  was  spokesman  on  behalf  of  inc 
U.S.  Government  in  the  Third  Committee 
of  the  General  A.s.sembly  in  1961  and 
again  in  1962  on  the  UN.  Convention  on 
Free  Consent  to  Maniage,  Minimum  Age 
for  Marriage,  and  Regi>tralion  of  Mai- 

She  was  appointed  by  the  President  to 
sign  the  Marriage  Convention  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  at  tlie  United  Na- 
tions. December  10.  1962. 

Prior  to  the  presentation  of  the  dralt 
resolution  on  the  Marriage  Convention  m 
the  Third  Committee,  she  participated  in 
US  Government  policy  discussions 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  revised 
U.S.  policy  whereby  each  U.N.  conven- 
tion is  examined  and  supported  or  re- 
jected on  its  merit.  Mrs.  Tilletfs  per- 
severing effort  and  liaison  with  the  U.S. 
Senate  were  contributing  factors  in  the 
adoption  of  this  policy. 

Among  resolutions  cstabh.shing  new 
procrams  on  the  .status  of  women  and  on 
which,  as  U.S.  representative.  Mrs.  Tillett 
gave  leadership,  are  those  on  family 
planning,  free  consent  to  marriage,  mini- 
mum age  for  marriage,  and  registration 
of  marriages,  the  declaration  on  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  again.st 
women,  slavery  and  civic  and  political 
education  of  women. 

Mrs.  Tillett  has  participated  in  inter- 
national  conferences  and   seminars  on 
various    aspects    of    v.omen's    status    m 
every  region  of  the  world,  and  has  con- 
ferred with  government  officials  in  many 
developing  countries.  She  served  as  con- 
sultant to  UNESCO  on  the  development 
of  women's  progi-ams.  attending  meeting 
in  Pans.  July  1964:  U.S.  observer  to  U.N. 
regional    .seminar    on    Participation    of 
Women   in  Public  Life  in  Ulan  Bator. 
Mongolia.  August  1965:  U.S.  observer  ;n 
U  N    regional    seminars   on   Women    in 
Familv  Law  in  Tokyo.  1962:  and  in  Lome. 
Togo     1964:    U.S.    participant   and   vice 
chairman   m   the   Western   Hemisphere 
seminar    at    Bogota.    1963;    tiaveled    in 
Latin    America    as    State    Department 
grantee  in  1963,  vi.siting  15  countries  and 
Puerto  Rico,  conferring  with  government 
ofiRcials.  meeting  with  women  leaders  and 
members  of  women's  nongovernmental 
organizations      m      various     countries: 
traveled  in  Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere 
on  a  State  Department  grant.  January- 
March  1962.  conferring  with  government 
officials  and  leaders  of  womons  \oluntary 
oi-ifanizations;  official  nuest  cf  German 
Federal  Republic  in  June  1962.  for  vi.s:ts 
to  Berlin  and  other  German  citie.s:  at- 
tended     Educational      Conference      for 
Women   in  Ibadan   and  Lagos.   Nigeria. 
1961:  and  met  with  women  loaders  and 
members  of  noncovernmental  organiza- 
tions in  Niaoiia;  U.S.  observer  m  regional 
seminar  on  long-term  program  for  the 
advancement     of     women     in     Manila. 
Philippines.    December    1966:    U.S.    ob- 
server on  the  U.N,  regional  .'^eminar  on 
Civic  and  Political  Education  of  Women 
in  Helsinki.  Finland.  1967. 

She  has  written  numerous  articles  on 
the  status  of  women  which  have  appeared 
in  connection  with  her  role  as  the  U.S. 
delegate  to  the  U.N.  Commission.  These 
articles   include:    'Elimination   of   Dis- 


rninination  Against  Women,"  "Family 
Law  and  the  Women  of  Africa,"  "The 
Status  of  Woman  i:i  Family  Law,"  and 
■Familv  Planning  Is  a  Human  Right." 

Mrs.   Tillett   brouglU   to   U.N.   'AOi-k   a 
backiiround  of  exiieiiencr   m  civic  ai.d 
l-ohtical  affairs  in  the  United  States.  Sac 
was  founder  of  the  first  County  Leaiiuc  of 
Women   Voters   ;n   North   Carolina   and 
eai'ly  president  of  State  lencue:  activp  in 
a  inimber  of  other  voluntai-y  i  r::r.ni','.a- 
tions  including  the  United  Chinch  Wom- 
en the  national  board  of  the  United  Na- 
t'ons    A.s.,ociatinn    of    United    States    of 
Amciica,    the    Charlotte    board    of    the 
^'WC-\  and  for  12  vears  a  member  of  the 
iiai  onal  board  nf  the  YWCA:  active  in 
the  Confeience  of  Christians  and  Jews; 
i)ie   AAUW:    I'le   Eusincs-^   and   Profes- 
.-.onal     Women:     National     Council    of 
Vvomen:  pi'C.sent'.y  servmu  on  the  Inter- 
national Aflaii's  Committee  of  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  YWCA:  served  on  the 
Inter-racial  Committee  of  the  Charlotte 
YWCA   She  is  responsible  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Ncuro  Piesbyterian  Church  m 
Charlotte  and  the  founder  of  two  day 
nurseries  for  Necro  children  of  working 
mothers. 

Mrs.  Tilletfs  contribution  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  I'.as  been  important  not 
onlv  for  the  party  itself,  but  for  women, 
who  have  now  come  into  their  own  as  a 
vital  part  of  their  party.  Mrs.  Tillett  ex- 
pressed this  achievement  in  a  dedica- 
tion she  wrote  in  1945  for  the  women's 
divl.sion  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee; 


DedicaU'd  to  ti.c  Democratic  women  in  pre- 
cinct, countv,  btaie.  ..nd  the  nation  who  ha-.e 
cccpted  the  rcsponsibllUies  as  well  :u.s  M-.e 
privileges  of  sntlr-ige  .md  who  iiave  worked 
tmceasinplv  and  falihlully  durine  the  quarter 
of  a  centurv  that  women  have  hnd  the  vole 
to  bring  about  the  participation  ol  women  la 
their  Panv  and  in  their  Government.  To 
these  valuinl  women,  and  lo  ihe  men  who 
have  assisted  them  in  their  march  lorward. 
the  Women's  DivUion  of  the  Democrat..; 
National  Committee  pays  tribute, 

Mrs.  Tillett  served  as  vice  chaninan  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  from 
1940  to  1950.  She  directed  the  national 
campaign  for  women  in  the  Roosevelt - 
Truman  campaign  of  1944  and  was  the 
keynote  speaker  for  women  at  the  1944 
National  Democratic  Convention.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic AdvisoiT  Political  Committee  from 
1953  to  1959. 

In  1960  she  was  North  Carolina  co- 
chairman  for  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
campaign  committee.  For  the  first  time  m 
a  presidential  campaign  religion  was  an 
unavoidable  issue  and  one  which  Mrs. 
Tillett  disai-med  in  a  speech  given  in 
North  Carolina  entitled.  '  P.eligious  Free- 
dom and  the  Ballot  Box."  In  support  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  a  Catholic.  Mrs  Tillett 
mentioned  that  Vice  Picsidont  N:xon  was 
a  Quaker; 

Do  vou  think  tne  l.ici  f.;at  s-.nic  Quakers 
are  paciftsts  should  be  examined  in  this  cam- 
paicn  or  that  voters  should  beein  to  fe.T  th.it 
the  Vice-President,  a  Quaker,  might  not  he 
willinc  to  EO  to  t:-.e  Mat  with  the  cncn.ies  of 
our  countrv'-' 

Your  answer,  and  mine  is.  ol  course,  a  re- 
sounding -no".  Then  why  :n  the  name  <f 
Justice  and  freedom  cant  you  and  I,  and  ail 
the  re.sl  of  us.  crant  the  s.inie  right  to  Senator 
John  Kennc-iv.  namely:   the  right  to  render 
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unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesars,  and 
to  Ood  the  things  that  are  Oods^ 

In  a  Democracy  we  oan  t  ration  religious 
freedom— jvist  parcel  it  out  to  yi.u  nnd  me 
Demo<-racy  Is  not  only  a  government  It  la 
phll(»ophy.  a  way  of  life  We  cant  have  free- 
dom of  religion  in  your  house  and  my  house 
and  not  have  it  in  the  White  House' 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  Mrs  Tlllett  set  as 
her  poal.  and  was  successful  in  getting, 
qualified  women  appointed  to  the  U  S 
delegation  of  each  United  Nations  Con- 
ference held  prior  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  which  produced  the  Charter 

The  following  women  were  appointed 
and  were     firsts     for  women 

First  woman  Ui  be  named  on  any 
United  Nations  Conference  Served  as 
US  delegate  to  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Food  and  Agriculture.  Miss 
Josephine  Schain.  who  had  wide  expe- 
rience and  training  in  the  international 

field 

First  women  namod  jh  U  S  delegation 
to  UniU'd  Nations  Conference  on  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation.  Mrs  Ellen  S  Wood- 
ward. Mrs  Elizabeth  Conkey  Mis. 
Woodward  was  member  of  Soc'.al  Secu- 
rity Board  Mrs  Conkey  was  commis- 
sioner of  i-ablic  welfare  in  the  city  of 
Chicago 

First  woman  named  US  di-let;ate  to 
Conference  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Edu- 
cation. Dean  C  Mildred  Thompson,  of 
Vassar  College 

Only  woman  member  of  US  delega- 
tion to  United  Nations  Monetary  and 
pnnancial  Conference.  Dr  Mabel  New- 
comer, of  Vassar  College 

Only  woman  member  of  US  delega- 
tion to  United  Nations  Conference  on 
International  Organization.  Dean  Vir- 
ginia C  Gildersleeve.  of  Barnard  Col- 
lege 

Mrs  TUlett  holds  an  AB  decree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  She 
served  as  trustee  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolma  for  8  years  and  was  re- 
cipient of  the  L.L  D  from  both  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro 

In  June  1948.  Mrs  Tlllett  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  L  L  D  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolma  The  citation 
says; 

Composite  of  the  highest  qualities  of 
daughter  wife,  mother,  responsible  citizen 
In  the  loc.il  prerinct  and  leader  of  women  in 
the  nation  Thi.s  keeper  uf  the  home  is  also 
the  keeper  i  :  ihe  ci  mmonweallh  --ihe  would 
have  poliucs  without  clem.igoguerv  excel- 
lence without  arroganie  and  democracy 
without  vulgarity  Her  urganizing  ability, 
imagination  and  drive  as  chief  of  the  wom- 
en s  division  of  a  major  national  party  is. 
m  a  large  part,  responsible  lor  the  inform.i- 
tlon  and  actUity  of  legions  of  American 
women  in  public  »^,*irs.  for  their  informed 
support  ol  a  trrea  American  President  in  the 
years  of  depf.»lon  and  war  and  for  the 
organization  ■!  i*-  'hiusanu  meetings  of 
women  m  48  suites  fT  -he  iUi  inch  piirti.  ipa- 
tlcn  of  the  United  St.iles  in  the  United  Na- 
tions as  A  chief  h"\)e  fcr  peace  in  our  broken 
and  bewildered  world  By  vote  of  the  Fac- 
ulty and  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  we  confer  upon  you  the  uetree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws 

The  Greensboro  News  paid  her  this 
tribute: 

She  btan.-;»  u  day  .is  i  ne  ..f  North  Caro- 
lines finest  orn.onents  in  the  field  of  public 
service     She    is    a    credit    to    her    home,    her 


community  and  her  8t*te.  u  well  as  the  na- 
tion she  repre^nu  on  an  Important  United 
Nations  Commission 


Mr  President.  Mrs  Tllletfs  life  and 
work  are  the  eloquent  expression  of  a 
woman  who  has  been  totally  Involved  in 
the  world  around  her  She  is  both  an  out- 
standing individual  and  an  exceptional 
woman  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RECORn  Mrs  Tllletfs  state- 
ment before  the  United  Nations  Coin- 
mis.sion  and  an  earlier  manuscript  by 
Mrs  Tillett  entitled  A  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Leadership  of  Democratic  Woman 
from  1936  to  1945  ' 

There  beini,'  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  manuscript  were  ordered 
pniited  m  the  Recoro.  as  follows; 

Civil      *NU    Hul  ITIC  »!,    El>U<   ATION    OF   WnMEN    IN 

THE  United  States 
(NeTE  Following  is  a  statement  by  Mrs 
C.idvs  Avery  Tlllett  V  -S  Repreeeiuatlve  on 
tr.e  UN  Ci>mini.«sion  on  the  Status  of  Women 
wu.i-ii  w.ut  deliiered  at  the  Jlsl  --ession  of  Hie 
UN  Com.nisBlon  on  the  Suitiis  of  Women 
meeting  iit  UN  Headquarters  In  New  Yi^rk 
J  inuary  29   February  l!*    ll>«fi  i 

In  the  United  St.ites  women  have  been 
voting  for  a  half  .eniurv  For  the  -same  period 
they  have  been  holding  public  office  .md  p\- 
erclslng  political  rights  without  being  d!s- 
cnminated  against  They  have  been  worhing 
memocrs  of  political  parties  .md  \oluntary 
organizations,  they  have  long  been  influen- 
tial in  shaping  government  policy  from  t!ie 
c   mmiinitv  to  the  national  level 

One  s4jurce  of  pollUcal  know-how  and  -kill 
ui  ;eadership  ;r.  the  United  suites  is  to  be 
round  in  voluntarv  organizations  I  cannot 
lake  time  to  name  the  hundreds  of  \oluntary 
org  mizalions  in  the  U  S  but  taken  all  to- 
gether iome  h:ty  million  women  in  the 
United  States  belong  to  these  organizations 
They  include  the  wne*  and  mothers  of 
.\merica.  young  women  atid  mature  women; 
women  of  all  races  and  religions;  the  women 
who  work  on  ,is«embly  lines,  larm  women  .md 
city  women,  professional  women  and  execu- 
tives; nurses  and  i«ichers;  ^mce  workers  and 
homemakeri;  ,uid  women  who  serve  in  the 
armed  torcee  Records  show  that  volunteers 
give  from  as  little  .as  one  hour  a  day.  a  week 
or  a  month  or  less,  to  as  much  as  fourteen 
hourr.  dailv  seven  days  a  week 

One  of  the  benetlU  of  voluntary  work  is 
the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  volunteer 
One  organization  states  that  its  purpose  is 
to  foster  interest  among  its  members  in  the 
social,  economic,  educational,  cultunil  and 
cl\lc  conditions  oi  the  community  and  to 
make  efficient  their  volunteer  service" 

In  this  spirit,  voluntary  groups  in  the  U  S 
have  become  reservoirs  ol  influence  and  ini- 
tiators of  action,  and  have  a  considerable  in- 
fluence o\cr  public  opinion  and  polaicsl 
decisions 

Many  of  the  volunteer  leaders  make  the 
transiuon  Irom  civic  to  political  party  leader- 
ship Because  our  elections  are  usually  on  the 
batls  of  geograp)iic  districts  and  hv  majority 
vote,  not  by  proportional  representation,  po- 
litical groupings  have  tended  to  merge  into 
two  major  political  parties,  the  Uemocratic 
Party  and  the  Republican  Partv  Other 
Parties  exist,  but  on  a  small  scale  All  cltl- 
i'.ens.  men  and  women  allkp.  enjoy  the  right 
to  belong  to  "he  party  of  iheir  choice  and  to 
change  party  .ilTUiation  if  they  wish  to  do  so 
The  Parties  themselves  are  organized  along 
democratic  Imts.  with  leadership  elected  by 
the  members 

Women  s  DlMsions  of  both  major  political 
parlies  ha' e  long  Had  active  programs  ol 
poliiiciil  eduacllon  for  women  Both  have 
focused  on  developing  women  leaders  who 
undersi  md  public  i.-^^sues.  .ire  informed  on 
party  polli-ies  .md  equipped  with  political 
know-how  to  organize  the  party  from  the 
community  to  the  national  level  With  the 
ctxperallon  of  men.  women  have  become  in- 


tegrated Into  political  party  organlzaiions. 
This  puu  them  In  line  for  elective  or  ap- 
pointive ofBce  by  the  parry 

In  addition  the  parties  have  developed 
auxlllar1e«  such  as  women's  clubs  and  youth 
groups  and  special  groups  which  serve  as 
educational  arms  of  party  organization  and 
Irom  these  women  often  move  to  political 
office 

There  is  another  fact  that  should  be  noted 
One  school  of  thought  holds  that  women  who 
gravlt.ite  onlv  toward  s<j-called  women's  con- 
cerns such  as  health,  child-care  and  social 
welfare  stereotvpe  the  woman  m  politic.-;  .s 
more  .i  woman  and  less  a  political  leader  In 
the  United  States  both  Mrs  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, a  world  figure,  and  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith,  who  ran  for  the  Vlce-preslden- 
iial  nomination  have  been  held  m  high  re- 
gard by  both  sexes  This  tems  to  a  large  ex- 
tent from  their  not  being  this  stereotyped 
variety  of  woman  politician  As  has  been 
often  noted  these  two  women  took  .ill  human 
problems  lor  their  province  They  demon- 
strated that  there  Is  nothing  v.nwomanly 
about  being  Interested  in  foreign  policy  or  m 
t.ixes.  or  in  outer  space,  and  nothing  un- 
manly about  being  interested  m  child  wel- 
r.ire  or  family  law. 

Ill  the  United  States  women  are  now  get- 
titig  im  early  start  in  politics  Many  colleges 
and  universities  have  a  lively  program  which 
contributes  to  the  development  of  leadershlf 
111  the  communitv  Of  particular  interest  li 
the  program  of  one  college  This  college  of- 
lers  cc'urses  .is  a  part  of  Us  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum which  provide  field  work  This  It 
turn  fives  students  the  kind  of  intellectual 
background  and  experience  which  they  hnd 
i.irnes  "ver  in  their  communities  after  grad- 
uation. 

1  The  parties  and  politics"  courre  requires 
students  to  participate  In  political  campaigns 
by  working  !i  r  the  candidate  and  piirty  of 
their  choice  Tliey  work  as  regular  members 
of  the  campaign  f-taff 

2  The  public  policy  course  a  seminar  di- 
rected toward  the  analysis  ot  tederal  legis- 
lation includes  three  days  ■>!  conferences  in 
Washington  when  the  students  meet  with 
policy  maJvers  in  the  Senate  and  tht  Congress 
and  in  Depjurtments  of  Government,  riiey 
also  confer  with  members  of  the  press 

3.  A  course  in  state  and  community  gov- 
ernment emphasizes  planning  Here  the  stu- 
dents conduct  public  opinion  polls  and  make 
use  ol  other  devices  to  learn  what  the  com- 
munity is  thinking 

4  The  summer  workshop  in  politics  .dlows 
a  student  to  htudy  her  community  as  an  In- 
dependent project  One  of  the  purposes  is 
to  acquaint  her  with  her  own  jiolltlcal  lead- 
I  rs  She  writes  an  extensive  p. .per  at  the  end 
of  the  summer. 

5  The  college  participates  in  the  Washing- 
ton internship  program,  usually  with  20  to 
30  students  working  for  members  of  Con- 
ferees, 'op  level  .idministrators  in  the  govern- 
ment   ..nu  members  of  the  press. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  women  will  rise 
to  new  heights  in  civic  and  political  affairs 
when  they  proceed  on  the  basis  that 
ttie  art  ol  sell -gov  inimenl  does  not  come  to 
men  and  women  by  nature  It  has  to  be 
learned;  the  art  ol  self-government  has  to  be 
•icquired  by  practice." 


A  Historical  Sketch  op  the  Leadership  or 

Democratic  Women  From  1936-45     Demo- 

i  RATIO  Women   March  On 

(By    Gladys    Avery    Tlllett  i 

Playing  a  role  in  national  politics  Is  no 
new  story  for  Democratic  w(.>inen.  for  they 
were  actlvp  in  party  work  years  before  they 
had  the  right  to  vote  Recf^gnized  m  1944  as 
casting  a  larger  vote  than  the  men.  and  given 
greater  respi'iuibilllies  th^ai  ever  before  with 
so  many  men  in  the  .irmed  forces,  the  women 
of  the  country  'eel  definitely  that  at  last 
they  have  "come  of  age  '  politically 

To  many  this  h.is  !»  en  a  long,  slow  road, 
but  the  acc'inplibhinents  since  .suffrage  was 


granted  m  1920  are  many.  Mo«t  of  thete  ad- 
flncements  have  come  about  in  the  f ac  o< 
oppoeltion.  although  In  many  Inrtanew  th« 
men  In  the  party  have  »*«>*•»»''"?*«,*? 
shoulder  with  the  women,  aa  they  aaked  lor 
greater  recognlOon 

in  recent  years  Democratic  women  have 
iveraged  from  three  to  fire  hundred  dele- 
eates  at  the  national  conventlona— a  far  cry 
from  1900  when  Mm.  Elizabeth  M.  Cohen  of 
Utah  was  the  only  woman  delegate.  It  la  m- 
terestlng  to  rend  ol  her  part  in  the  proceea- 
ings  of  that  convention  In  Kansas  City: 

■  Mrs  Elizabeth  M  Cohen,  the  lady  dele- 
g:ite  from  Utah,  was  escorted  to  the  platform 
by  Senator  RnuUns  of  that  state. 

■  She  was  introduced  by  Chairman  Rlchard- 
s.in  who  said: 

■  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  you  have 
before  you  one  of  the  delegates  from  the 
State  of  Utah  When  that  state  was  called. 
true  to  her  sex,  she  was  too  modest  to  present 
herself  I  now  take  pleasure  in  presenting  this 
delegate.  Mrs  Cohen,  from  Utah!' 

■  Mrs  Cohen  was  greeted  with  a  great  round 
of  .-".pplause  She  said: 

■Mr  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
C  invention,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Utah 
I  desire  to  second  the  nomination  of  that 
■rand  and  noble  exemplar  of  all  that  is  good 
and  holv  in  domestic  and  political  life.  Hon. 
William' Jennings  Bryan.  And  the  Democrats 
ol  Utah  pledge  1^5.000  majority  for  Mr.  Bryan 
111  November." 

The    only    other    mention   of    Mrs.    Cohen 
concerned    her    being    among    the    Honorary 
Secretaries  selected  by  the  delegations  rep- 
resenting  the  states.  It  took  courage  to  be 
the  first  woman  to  go  to  a  national  conven- 
tion and  no  doubt  there  were  many  raised 
eyebrows  at  such  boldness. 
'  It    was    1908    before    women    were    again 
among  the  delegates  but  this  time,  instead  of 
one    there  were  two.  and  three  alternates  to 
Klve  them  support    Utah  again  sent  a  woman 
delegate    Mrs    H    J.   Havward:   Colorado  was 
the   other     bold"   state,   sending   Mrs.   Mary 
C    C    Bradford,  as  delegate-at-large.  Mrs.  K. 
M    Cook  of  Colorado  was  alternate-at-large 
and  Wyoming  sent  Mrs.  Harriet  Hood  as  an 
alternate-at-larpe.  These  v^'omen  of  western 
-tates  were  allowed   to  vote,  and  shared  the 
responsibility  of  making  national  party  de- 
cisions. 

\gain  in  1912  Colorado  sent  two  women. 
Mrs  Anna  B  spUzer  as  a  delegate,  and  Miss 
Gene  Kellv  as  an  alternate.  Washington  sent 
the  only  other  woman.  Miss  May  Awltwrlght 
Mutton.'  as  im  alternate.  This  was  the  Balti- 
more Convention  that  nominated  Woodrow 
WiUon  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  party. 

Uy  the  tune  1916  came  around  people  had 
awakened  to  the  rising  demand  for  woman 
suffrage  Already  Utah.  Colorado,  Wyoming. 
W.\shlnBt3n.  California.  Kansas,  Oregon, 
Arizona.  Montana.  Nevada  and  Alaska  had 
granted  women  the  right  to  vote,  and  Illi- 
nois idlowed  tlicm  to  cist  a  presidential  bal- 
lot. As  a  result,  when  the  convention  met  In 
St  Louis.  11  vcotnen  alternates  and  11  dele- 
gates voted  in  the  balloting  that  nominated 
Woodrow  WiUon  lor  a  second  term.  Miss 
M.iry  Foy  had  the  distinction  of  serving  ou 
the  important  Credentials  Committee. 


made  a  peraooal  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  pa« 
the  reiolutlon  making  the  Nineteenth 
Amendmwit  a  po«lblllty.  RepubUcan  Sen- 
ator* Borah  and  Wadaworth  were  the  only 
aenaton  repreaenting  aufTrage  states  who 
YOtwl  agmlnat  It.  When  it  was  finally  passed. 
It  waa  too  late  for  the  1919  leglalaturea  to 
act  on  It,  and  the  women  despondently  won- 
dered If  they  would  have  any  real  say-so  In 
the  1920  Convention  and  election. 


"WOMEN'S  STATES  '  WON   IN   1916 

\inong  the  ardent  women  v.oricers  in  the 
pi.rty  at  this  time  was  Mrs.  George  Bass. 
who'v.'HS  lunong  those  sent  to  notify  Presi- 
dent Wilson  of  his  nomination,  and  who  had 
become  chairman  of  the  new  Woman's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
In  I'Jie  Since  only  women  in  the  western 
states  and  Il'anois  could  vote.  Mrs.  Bass  was 
m  the  Chicago  headquarters  during  the 
cair.pai:;n.  but  In  1917  established  offices  In 
Washington.  DC.  Incidentally,  It  was  Mrs. 
Bass'  -womens  states  "—the  western  states— 
that   won  tl'.e  election  for  President  Wilson. 

The  Democratic  Convention  had  gone  on 
r*cord  m  1916  favoring  woman  suffrage,  and 
ou    September    30.    1918.    President    Wilson 


A  SAY  TN  PARTY  AFTAIRS  BY  1919 

In  January    1918.   however,   Mrs.   Bass  had 
offered   a  resoluUon   at   the   meeUng   of   the 
Democratic  National  Committee  urging  them^ 
to  appoint  women  as  associate  members  of 
the  committee  from  each  state.  Her  resolu- 
tion was  accepted,  and  at  the  1920  Conven- 
tion In  San  Francisco  the  gallery  Just  above 
the  platform  was  assigned  to  those  associate 
members   of   the   National   Committee.    Mrs. 
Bass  sat  on  the  platform  below  them.  One 
day   the  gavel  was  handed  to  her  to  preside 
over    a    session— a    distinct    tribute    to    the 
"Lady    Democrats",    as    many    called    them. 
Twenty-five  states  and    territories  had   sent 
women  as  delegates  and  six  others  had  sent 
women  alternates— 299  In  all.  Fifteen  women 
were  on  the  roster  of  officers  of  the  conven- 
tion,  and  about  thirty  had  places  on   com- 
mittees. 

It  was  also  at  this  convention  that  -Mrs, 
Izetta  Jewel  Miller  seconded  the  liommation 
of  John  W.  Davis  for  the  Presidency— ;ui- 
other  "first"  for  women. 

Among  other  contributions,  the  women 
had  drawn  up  and  submitted  four  planks  for 
the  Platform  Committee.  When  Senator  Car- 
ter Glass  read  the  platform  with  these  four 
planks  he  leaned  forward  and  shouted.  "And 
if  there  is  anything  else  the  women  want,  we 
are  here  to  give  it  to  them." 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  as  easy  as  that 
This  same  convention,  however,  was  urged 
by  Attorney  General  Homer  S.  Cummings  to 
go  home  and  adopt  the  fifty-fifty  plan  of 
organization,  giving  women  equal  represent- 
aUon  with  men  in  all  party  councils.  Colo- 
rado had  led  the  way  in  1910,  but  some  st.ites 
were  slow  to  follow — and  some  have  not 
granted  "50-50"  yet! 

Throughout  the  San  Francisco  Convention 
there  was  an  under-current  of  excitement  as 
the  women  worked  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Nineteenth  Amendment,  impressing  upon  all 
of  the  delegates  the  necessity  of  having  their 
states  ratifv  it  immediately  il  they  had  not 
already  done  so.  One  ot  the  most  active  of 
these  'women  was  Miss  Charl  Ormond  Wil- 
liams, delegate  :rom  Tennessee,  v^'ho  had 
been  elected  to  serve  with  Cordell  Hull  on  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and  '.vho  in 
1920  was  elected  the  first  woman  Vice  Chair- 
man of  any  major  political  party. 

After  the  convention  Miss  Williams  went 
to  Dayton,  Oliio,  to  attend  the  notification 
ceremony  of  Governor  John  M.  Cox  lor  the 
Presidency,  and  while  there  she  received  a 
telegram  'from  the  Governor  c.  Tennessee 
telling  her  that  he  was  afrsid  Tennessee  was 
not  going  to  ratily  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment and  to  come  at  rince.  By  then,  thirty- 
five  states  had  ratified,  and  one  more  would 
gue  the  women  of  the  United  Slates  the  vote. 
Miss  Williams  Irarried  home  and  became 
chairman  of  a  steering  committee  which 
jjushed  the  amendment  th.rouzh  to  victory  on 
August  18.  1920.  Thus,  sixteen  million  women 
achieved  voting  status. 


for  the  names  of  women  on  their  commit- 
tees, she  received  »«t>en  repUea.  Of  thesa,  on* 
said.  "None,  thank  Oodl",  while  another  aald. 
"We  haven t  any,  and  don't  propose  to  have 
any  '  So  Mrs.  Blair  turned  to  the  Democratic 
women-8  cluba  to  get  out  the  women",  voto 
that  year.  In  addition  they  began  the  pubU- 
catlon  of  a  fortnightly  paper,  Thi  BtnxrriK-, 
had  Monthly  Information  Meetings  to  dl»- 
cuss  the  Issues,  and  conducted  Schools  for 
Democracy  In  17  states. 

Mrs  Blair  refused  to  be  discouraged  easily 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  fifty-fifty  in 
her  home  state— making  Missouri  the  next 
state  after  Colorado  to  pass  this  law.  Others 
soon  followed.  In  addition,  at  a  meeUng  of 
the  National  Committee  which  preceded  the 
1924  Convention  she  asked  that  the  sUtes 
name  eight  delegates-at-large  to  the  con- 
vention, each  with  one-half  a  vote,  and  that 
half  of  these  delegates  be  women  Her  resolu- 
tion was  passed  and  a  total  of  492  delegates 
and  alternates  were  on  hand  when  the  con- 
vention opened  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
that  June.  Again  Mrs.  Izetta  Jewel  Miller 
seconded  the  nomination  of  John  W.  Davis, 
and  this  time  her  candidate  was  the  >  holce 
of  the  convention. 


"NONE.  THANIt  OODi" 

In  the  sprin<;  of  1922.  Mrs.  Emily  NcwcU 
Blair  of  Missouri  came  into  the  Womens  Di- 
\ision  (Successor  ol  the  Wcmans  Bureau  i 
of  the  Democratic  National  Coinn:i-tee  to 
build  tip  an  organization  :or  the  comiiig  Con- 
t;.-essional  campaign.  As  is  often  the  case  in 
political  organizations,  all  of  Mrs.  Bass'  rec- 
ords had  been  destroyed,  and  Mrs  Blair  began 
to  bttild  from  scratch.  She  wasn't  exactly 
sv.amped  with  encouragement-  Out  of  3.000 
letters  she  sent  to  county  chairmen  askir.g 


THE  WOMEN  WAIT  IT  OUT 

Not  being  members  of  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee, but  having  such  a  large  membershii) 
among  the  convention  delegates,  the  women 
decided  to  have  their  own  platform  commit- 
tee Mrs  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was 
chairman,  tells  the  story  of  sitting  all  night 
outside  the  closed  door  of  the  room  where 
the  Platform  Committee  was  meeting,  wait- 
ing to  get  some  man  to  take  her  sheeet  .  f 
paper  inside  and  present  the  women's  sug- 
gestions to  the  members. 

It  was  at  this  convention  that  many  more 
precedents  were  broken.  Mrs.  LeBoy  Springs 
of  south  CaroUna  not  only  was  maue  Chair- 
man of  the  Credentials  Committee,  but  her 
fellow  delegates  placed  her  n.tme  in  nomi- 
nation for  Vice  President  Following  the  con- 
vention. Mrs  Blair,  as  the  woman  \ice  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee,  was  asked 
to  preside  at  the  notification  of  Charles 
Brvan  for  Vice  President.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  First  Vice  Chairman 
oi  the  Committee  and  served  as  hend  of  the 
Women's  Division  until  1928.  Befcre  the  con- 
vention m  Houston  in  1928  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  passed  a  resolution  ask- 
ing that  women  he  admitted  to  mcm.bership 
on  the  Platform  Committee,  but  that  wa.s 
stiU  more  than  the  men  were  willing  to  grant, 
and  notliing  came  ol  It, 

Kx-Govcrnor  .Vellie  Taylor  R'sss  of  Wyo- 
ming now  D.rector  of  the  United  States  Mint. 
■,cas  elected  First  Vice  Chairman  to  fuccced 
Mrs  Blair.  With  lier  came  Miss  Sue  White 
of  Tennessee  lus  Executive  secretary.  The 
women  who  were  active  in  party  circles  be- 
came aware  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
educational  work  id  be  done,  and  set  out  to 
widen  the  scoue  ;  i  v^-omcn  s  interests.  Mrs. 
Ross  was  particulariv  interested  in  young 
voters,  and  still  considers  herself  the  cod- 
mother  (if   the   Young  Democrats. 

Work  during  all  ol  these  years  when  the 
party  was  out  of  power  was  unusually  diffi- 
cult.' but  more  ;  nd  more  the  vomcn  leaders 
became  aware  o;  the  crov.ing  restlessness  .Mid 
the  desire  ci  the  pcop;e  lor  now  leadership. 
Mrs.  Ross  visited  terty-six  states,  urging  the 
vi-on-.en  to  seek  representation  :n  the  p.'Tty 
organization  and  to  in.iiiitain  their  interest 
and  to  buiid  up  strength  lor  the  1932  conven- 
tion. The  BftLtTi::  continued  to  be  a  val- 
uable tool,  and  liiroiisliout  t!.e  four  years 
Mis  Ross  was  with  the  National  Committee 
the  Won-.ens  Division  carried  on  its  philc:- 
ophy  of  liberalism  ind  continued  to  stress  the 
importance  ot  being  informed  and  ol  wrrl:- 
ivz  for  the  .id'.ancenient  of  Juiman  welf.ire. 

A    VOICE    :N    the    PIATFOP.M    OF    1932 

When   'he   Democrnts   met   in   Chicago   i;i 
1932  for  then-  fon'.ention  ttiey  ciiiae  kno\»'lng 
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that  they  h»d  a  good  chance  to  win  if  they 
could  get  a  strong  candidate  They  did  They 
nominated  Franklin  n  Roosevelt  Pivir  hun- 
dred »nd  seventv-eight  w<)ni(>n  delegates  and 
ali^rnalea  helped  to  make  thw  choice  They 
were  on  hand  v>  applaud  Senator  Alben 
Birkley  of  Kentucky  Ir.udly  when  he  declared 
to  the  Convention  that  the  Democratic 
Party  m  made  of  men  and  women  Evange- 
line  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army  delivered 
tlie  invocation  that  offlcully  opet\ed  the 
Convention  'he  f^rst  wonvtn  lo  offlnate  In 
that  cap.^ci'v  and  Mrs  Jean  SprmRstead 
Whlt'-emore  of  Piierto  Blco  was  the  first 
wom.in  member  appointed  by  any  political 
party  t<5  the  Platform  Committee  The  late 
Mrs  Caroline  ODay.  Congresswoman  from 
New  York  offered  the  onlv  aniendment  to 
the  platfi.rm  that  was  accepted  It  put  the 
party  on  record  ag  being  in  favor  of  •  con- 
tinuous re.'ponslbiluy  of  government  for 
human  welfare  especially  for  protection  of 
tliiltlren   ' 


tOrCATlON    TO    RESPONSIBIl-ITY 

After  Governor  Roosevelt's  nomination  in 
1932.  Miss  Marv  W  Dewson  (Molly  Dewson 
to  all  of  her  friends »  came  Ui  the  National 
Committee  to  become  Jim"  Parleys  right 
hand  and  to  direct  the  women  s  campaign  - 
and  to  set  the  pattern  of  crgamzation  for 
women  throughout  the  Roosevelt  Adnunrt- 
iration 

M:&-,  Dewson  c  ime  to  her  )ob  with  a  wealth 
of  experience,  having  worked  with  and  for 
women  for  many  years  Her  greatest  asset 
in  her  new  position  was  knowledge  gained 
m  the  1928  campaign  when  she  had  been  a 
Vice  Chairman  'f  the  Central  Regional  Head- 
quarters m  Chicago.  Miss  Dewson  said  she 
came  out  or  that  national  campaign  with  the 
following  Ideas 

1  The  run  of  the  mill  voter  has  more 
sense  than  he  ever  i;ains  credit  for  He  is 
worth  educating  When  both  party  platforms 
sound  pretty  much  alike  there  Is  nothing 
to  educate  him  about,  but  given  a  party 
with  a  straight-forward  program  he  wants  to 
know  the  whys  anc  wherefores 

"2  No  glajnour  boy  can  be  sold  on-^mo- 
tional  appeal  and  glittering  generalities  if 
h.s  opponent  s  record  and  specific  ideas  stand 
up  and  Tu-e  known  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
voters 

•3  The  attei  lion  . 'f  the  public  mind  w.in- 
ders  when  presented  with  undigested  Ouls 
wrat>ped  m  a  cotton  batting  of  words  and 
words  and  words  The  public  mind  Is  >'r^>n- 
fu3e<l  by  too  much  detail  on  too  many  sub- 
jects all  at  once  It  prefers  swing  music  t>n 
the  air  to  vehement  politicians  It  enjoys 
movies  more  than  political  gatherings. 

■4  The  men  s  organizations,  if  their  lead- 
ers aj-e  not  balkv  will  work  hard  to  f.eep 
party  voters  1:1  line  and  see  that  they  vote 
These  eflorti  account  for  about  forty  per 
tent  of  the  voters.  But  mens  organizations 
do  not  know  what  to  do  about  footloose 
volerv-the  Wrenty  per  cent  that  decides 
elections  They  put  r.heir  trust  in  conven- 
tional old-f.vshioned  methods,  big  meetings. 
spellbindLiig  dull  literature  '  newspaper 
publicity,  billboard  advertising,  sunflowers 
and  whatnot  and  let  it  go  at  that  All  these 
things  are  gr-ind  for  party  enthusiasts  but 
leave  the  independent  voter  cold  even  if  uiey 
ever  reach  hini 

■5  Women  are  not  an  Important  factor  in 
a  campaign  if  they  aje  auxiliaries  in  political 
clube  Eternal  bickering  lor  pn-mlnence  can 
be  brought  to  the  irreducible  minimum  only 
when  women  are  niven  ackm/wledged  party 
pciblo  with  deftnile  responsibilities  Cliibe 
have  served  their  day  doing  valuable  w<»rk 
In  interesting  women  when  first  given  the 
vote,  and  giving  confidence  to  those  enlisted. 
6  Incidentally,  regional  headquarters  are 
folly  ■• 

RjMNBOW     FLlfai.S 

Mi«  Dewsoi.  brought  with  her    m  .\ddition 
to  ut-r    Ideas,"  one  of  the  most  effective  cam- 


paign to<ilg  yet  found  the  Rainbow  Kller 
short  simple,  lo-the-polnt  comptlaUon  of 
f.icts  on  varl-colored  sheeto  of  paper  TJiese 
fliers,  were  tlrst  tried  out  m  Ito<«evelts  Ciuii- 
paign  for  reelection  as  Oovemor  <if  New  York 
m  19:10  when  Mi.sa  Dewson  ha^l  churge  of 
women*  activities  upstate  and  11  wh«  her 
ppnid  bi.-utt  that  we  carried  upstate  New 
York  for  the  first  time  for  a  Democnttlc  gov- 
ernor •  In  1936  eighty-three  inllll"n  lUers 
were  dUtrlbuted  and  Charlie  Mlchelson 
..iiid  that  these  fliers  saved  the  Demixrailc 
National  Committee     a  cool  million  dollars 

The  orders  came  in  frtim  the  men  30  fast 
that  practically  lltHe  other  literature  except 
reprints  of  Roosevelt  s  speeches  was  sent  out 
ov  the  National  Committee 

In  each  campaign  since  1932  one  of  the 
tlrst  demands  i.f  party  workers  Is.  Send  us 
some  Rainbow  Filers  •  They  are  now  recog- 
nized .IS  much  a  part  of  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion as  the  two  famous  slogans.  "Campaigns 
Are  Won  Between  Klectlons'  and  Elections 
Are  Won  in  the  Precincts   ' 

It  was  also  Miss  Dewson  who  first  through 
the  Reporter  Plan  and  later  through  the  Slx- 
Polnt  Program,  began  the  most  intensive 
plan  of  educating  women  to  tJ\elr  respon- 
sibilities of  cltl/enshlp  ever  inaugurated  hy 
;»ny  political  par'v  In  the  Reporter  Plan  each 
woman  informed  herself  on  one  of  the 
branches  of  government,  and  used  every  op- 
portunity U)  report"  to  others  lUid  met 
regularly  with  other  "reporters",  thus  bring- 
ing about  the  exchange  of  a  wealth  of 
information 

Miss  Dewson  insisted  that  women  concen- 
trate more  on  being  in  the  regular  party  orga- 
nization, using  clubs  .\s  auxiliaries  She 
picked  up  the  batUe  for  flfty-Jlfty  plan  oj 
organization  pointing  out  the  advantages  to 
all  men  and  women  alike -in  having 
women  recogni/ed  equally  with  men  on  all 
party  committees  national  state,  county, 
and  precinct  It  was  largely  through  her  ef- 
forts that  Demixratlc  women  can  point  to 
many  of  the  eighteen  states  having  lull  tifty- 
flfty.  right  down  through  the  precinct  In  ad- 
dlUon.  twenty-one  slates  have  partial  flfty- 
flfty    Unlorlunately    nine  states  still  have  no 


provision  lor  Aitv-flfty  either  by  law  or  by 
party  rule,  although  In  some  instances 
women  ,ire  niven  party  recognition  This  con- 
cenlr..te<l  effort  on  tlftv-tifly  did  restUt  In 
many  more  women  state,  county,  and 
pretinct  vice  chairmen 

When  the  campaign  was  over  Miss  Dewson 
l<<jk  It  upon  herself  to  see  Uiat  tJne  women 
who  had  helped  put  the  Democrats  in  [X)wer 
should  receive  reiognitlon  and  not  be  forced 
to  content  themsePes^nth  token  payments 
.IS  they  had  in  the  -hree  Republican  Adminis- 
trations '  since  women  had  the  vole  As  she 
said.  The  President  iRixisevell)  appreciates 
women  s  nau\  e  ability  more  than  any  man  I 
know  •  Her  success  is  recorded  in  the  Mile- 
stones of  Democratic  Women 

Tiij:  I'f  Mm  RATIO  Dli;i-ST 
In  1934  Mrs  J.anes  H  Wolle  of  Salt  iJike 
City,  becjune  Director  ot  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion, bringing  with  her  Mrs  June  Pickel  of 
Iowa  ai  A.ssist.iiit  Dire«  tor  Miss  Dewson,  as 
Chairman  ot  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Women  s  Division,  lontinued  her  untinng 
activity  in  behalf  of  women  Mrs  Wolfe  did 
much  to  extend  the  Reporter  Plan,  thereby 
acquiUntmg  the  women  of  America  with  the 
plans  and  policies  of  the  New  Deal  Also, 
during  me  time  that  she  was  director  of 
woineas  .activities,  the  Woman  s  National 
Demxratic  Club,  which  had  edited  The 
BvixETiN  iranslerred  It  to  the  Women  s  I>1- 
vislon  wncre  it  becjinie  known  a.s  The  Dfm- 
o<  R.ATK  DU.E.SI.  and  an  othcial  party  organ 
Mrs  WoiIe  also  iii.iuguraied  the  Donkey 
Bank  plan  believing  that  women  should 
raise  at  letitt  part  of  the  money  to  carry  on 
their  party  actuit>.  and  ci.nvincetl  that  all 
women  wanted  to  contribute  to  the  things 
in  which   they   believe 

The  Chicago  Convention  had  seen  Demo- 


cratic    women     continuing     their     polUlcaU 
progress    and   m   Philadelphia   In    1936   even 
greater   strides    were   made     Ihe   women   got 
to    work    early     and     at    their   request     C.ov- 
ernor  McNutl  r.(  Indiana  presented  the  reso- 
lution  which   thev   h.id   written    to   the   con- 
ventl.>ii     roquestiiiK   thai  each  st.ite  name  a 
member    and    .m    alternate    member    of    the 
Platform  CominUtee.  of  opposite  sex    When 
the  resolution   wa>   presented   there   was  not 
,1   dissenting    voice   and     iva    Miss    Harriet    El- 
Holt  said      the  walls  of  Jericho  '  had  at  last 
lallen      nie    Nor'h    Carolina    delegates    im- 
mediately  called   a  caucus  and  clecUHl   Miss 
Elliott   alternate    to    the   Plaitorm   Commit- 
tee   It    Wiis  a   well-deKerve<l   honor.   lor   Miss 
Elliott  hiwl  been  an  ardent  worker  for  wom- 
..II    suffrage     and    ill    the    early    days    of    the 
Reporter  Plan  had  traveled  across  the  coun- 
try introducing  it  to  Democratic  women  cv- 
er>-where   Tlie  principles  of  seven  of  the  eight 
planks   prepared    hy    this   Women's   Advisory 
c-ommlttee  were  written  Into  the  jxirty  plat- 
form   In  addition    Mrs   Whltlemorc  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  iigaiii  .11  Uie  Platlorm  Committee 
as  .1  full  member  instead  of  an  alternate,  and 
of   the  sixteen  Vice  Chairmen  named  to  the 
National  Committee  one-half  were  women 

THE     PBOCRAM     EXPANDS 

Prom  1937  through  1940  Mrs  Tliomas  F 
McAllister  of  Michigan  was  Director,  and 
Mrs  May  Tliompson  Evans  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Assisuant  Director  of  the  Women's  Di- 
vision Mrs  McAllister  previously  had  served 
as  State  Ch.iirman  of  the  Reporter  Plan  in 
Michigan,  had  been  aVpolnied  to  Innumer- 
.ible  suue  commissions,  and  was  widely 
known  as  .1  national  speaker  lor  the  party. 
Mrs  Evans  resigned  the  diuU  directorship  of 
the  North  Carolina  Slate  Employment  Serv- 
ice and  National  ^Reemployment  Service  to 
accept  the  i>06iiion  with  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion. She  had  oeen  active  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Young  Democrats  previously,  having 
been  the  firft  woipan  in  the  country  to  be  • 
elected  >.t..te  president 

These  two  women  were  untiring  in  their 
etTorts  to  .xt(i;d  the  educational  program. 
and  under  Mrs  McAllister's  leadership  the 
Rep<irtcr  Plan  reached  new  proportions  Re- 
gional meetmps  served  as  a  me.iris  of  gelling 
the  facts  to  the  voters,  and  their  efforts  bore 
irult  in  Mrv.  1940  when  a  National  Institute 
of  Government  was  held  in  Washington  with 
five  thousand  women  from  every  state  In  the 
union  attcndi:ic  When  the  call  was  issued. 
It  had  been  expected  that  hve  hundred 
would  possibly  attend  As  the  reservations 
ixiured  in.  every  plan  hud  to  be  expanded, 
larger  ineelmp  places  secured,  and  pleas 
made  to  homt-owners  to  open  their  doors 
to  house  the  throngs  They  came  by  train, 
plane,  bus  .md  c.iravan.  and  proved  to  Wash- 
ington that  DemcK-ratlc  women  not  only  had 
learned  about  their  government,  but  wanted 
to  see  ii  in  action 

Mrs  Evans  conducted  a  constant  .  .'mpaipn 
to  -ecure  new  readers  of  The  Democratic 
Digest,  and  through  her  intensive  drive  the 
hsl  rose  to  J5.000  paid  subscribers  That  was 
a  rapid  rise  !rom  the  1  tiOO  readers  the  clubs 
turned  over  with  The  Bit  letin  in  1935 

Much  work  was  also  done  to  stimul.^te 
interest  m  the  remaining  divisions  of  the 
Six-Pomt  Protrram— radio,  publicity,  and 
speakers,  and  the  money-raising  donkey 
bank  plan  In  .iddition  to  this  latter  plan  the 
women,  at  Mrs  Roosevelt's  suggestion  began 
in  1U39  to  celebrate  September  27  as  Demo- 
cratic Womens  D.iy,  a  .special  lund-raismg 
clay  This  dav  was  chosen  to  commemorate 
the  day  in  1919  when  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dcnux-ratlc  National  Commit- 
tee anticipating  the  suffrage  amendTnent  ad- 
mitted women  to  membership 

In  her  speech  to  liie  National  Convention 
in  1940  Mrs  McAllister  summarized  her  pro- 
gram when  hhe  said- 

The  principle  i-f  the  recogmiion  of  women 
in  p-u-ty  organ i&iuon  has  been  fundamental 
in  the  Democralic  Party    The  Democrats  gave 
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women  equal  representation  with  men  on 
their  National  Committee  four  years  before 
the  Republicans  In  1936,  the  DemocraUc 
Convention  m.ide  It  possible  for  women  from 
every  state  to  participate  as  alternate  mem- 
bers .m  the  Platform  Committee 

•This  year,  in  Washington,  the  Kill  mem- 
bership i>f  the  Democratic  National  Conamlt- 
lee  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending '.o  this  convention  that  there  be  two 
members   on   the   Platform   Committee   from 
every  state,  one  man  and  one  woman   And  at 
this  convent  ion  this  afternoon  there  is  to  be 
presented  a  resolution  to  «lve  women  equal 
representation    v^-Hh    men    on    the    National 
Patform  Committee    As  a  represenUtive  of 
the  Wi  men's  D.vislon  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  I  sincerely  ask  of  all  the 
delegations    a    unanimous    vote    in    lavor   of 
this  resolution    Women  work  as  hard  as  men 
in  a  pohtlcul  campaign-  they  cast  50  per  cent 
of  the  vote    With  the  men  of  the  party    we 
carry  on  the  tight,  side  by  side.  We  ought  to 
have  equal  voice  in  what  we  fight  lor.  And 
we  are  satisfied  that  this  convention,  follow- 
ing  Democratic    principles,    will   give    us   an 
equal    voice. 

•  And  speaking  of  the  fight  to  he  carried 
on  this  year— the  women  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  been  building  their  organization 
lor  the  past  fovu-  years  on  the  principle  that 
campaigns  are  won  between  elections.  They 
are  fortlBed  with  facts  to  fight  the  campaign. 
Thev  know  the  record  of  this  Administration 
and"  30.000  New  Deal  reporters  are  ready  to 
tell  this  record  to  the  voters.  In  every  state 
of  the  Union  the  women  of  the  Oemocratlc 
Party  have  tamed  on  a  program  of  organi- 
zation and  education,  so  that  today  in  the 
files  of  the  Women's  Division  we  have  the 
names  of  109.000  women  who  are  ready  to  go 
into  ihls  campaign,  to  fight  for  our  victory 
for  democracy  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

•We  have  1.500  volunteer  directors  of  pub- 
licity m  the  states  and  counties  to  answer 
false  propaganda 

•  We  liave  1.200  directors  of  radio  who  are 
ready  to  go  into  this  campaign  to  notify  the 
voters  when  our  leaders  go  on  the  air, 

•We  have  850  directors  of  speakers'  btueaus 
who  are  training  and  informing  the  cam- 
paigners who  will  go  into  the  rural  villages 
M  well  as  the  large  cities  to  bring  the  mes- 
sage of  the  New  Deal  to  the  people. 

■And  we  have  2.000  discussion  groups  meet 
ing  regularly  every  month. 

•And'^tre  have  the  Democratic  Digest,  our 
official  publication,  with  25.000  subscribers. 
.roing  into  every  state  of  the  Union  Informing 
precinct,  county,  city  and  state  leaders  of  the 
lacts  and  achievements  of  our  party. 

■We  have  already  published  and  circulated 
10  000  000  Rainbow  Fliers  for  this  campaign 
which  set  forth  graphically  and  simply  on  a 
single  page  the  record  of  our  national  Ad- 
mlolstratloa.  and  clarify  the  issues  of  this 
campaign. 

•These  are  a  lew  of  the  activities  directed 
by  the  Womens  Division  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee." 

THE  GREATEST  .-.DVANCE 

The  women  at  the  1940  ConvenUon  were 
determined  to  demand  equal  representation 
on  the  Platform  Committee  and  to  get  It.  yet 
even  at  the  last  minute  it  looked  as  If  the 
•die-hards"  might  defeat  them.  Mrs.  McAl- 
lister  and   Mrs.   Evans  discovered  the  night 
before   the  Platform  Committee  was  to  be 
named  that  there  was  danger  of  a  movement 
developing  against  equal  representaUon  for 
women  on  the   conunlttee.  They  organized 
their  forces  and  worked  tmtil  daybreak  con- 
tacting individuals  and  delegations.  At  the 
sessions   the   next  day   after  the  resolution 
had  been  offered  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Buckley  of 
Massachusetts,   and   seconded   In   a  stirring 
appeal    by    Hon.    Mary    T.    Norton    of    New 
Jersey— the  Speaker  of  the  House.  William 
Bankhead  (presiding)  settled  the  Issue  once 
and  for  all  as  he  put  the  question  and  then 


bringing  down  his  gavel  ^^'th  resounding 
finality,  announced:  "The  ayes  have  It  The 
resolution  is  adopted  " 

This  victory  was  called  by  political  re- 
porters "the  "greatest  advance  in  women  s 
political  history  since  suffrage"  This  had 
indeed  been  a  precedent-breaking  conven- 
tion, lor  in  addition  to  the  Platform  vlciorv, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  had  been  drafted 
for  a  third  term;  Mrs  Roosevelt  had  been  the 
first  wife  of  a  President  to  address  a  political 
convention:  and  Mrs  McAllister  had  been 
the  first  woman  to  speak  to  a  invention  on 
a  matter  of  general  policy,  presenting  to  the 
itssemblage  the  point  o!  view  of  Democratic 
women 

VV.'VRTIMF     uRCANl/AtlON 

Mrs  Charles  W.  Tlllett  ,C51adys  .^verv 
TiUetti  of  North  Carolina  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  January.  1941.  as  Assistant  Chalrmiui 
of  the  Democratic  National  Commit t^  and 
as  head  of  the  Women's  Division 

Mrs    Tlllett  brought  to  the   task   a   back- 
ground   of   wide    experienc      in    party    worK 
which    was   to   stand    her   in   good    stead    in 
making  the  difficult  and  unprecedented  ad- 
TZlmLs    necessary    in    partv    organization 
work  under  wartime  conditions    Her  experi- 
ence included  political  organization  irom  the 
precinct  to  the  National   Committee    as  su 
had  headed  each  unit  in  the  party  sptup^  She 
had  served  as  a  delegate  in  the  three  national 
conventions    which    had    nominated    Irank- 
lin  D    Roosevelt.  Long  interested   in  v^-omeii 
assuming    their    obligations   as    citizens,   .she 
had   presented    in   her   own   state,    i-nd   suc- 
ceeded in  having  passed,  the  resolution  pro- 
viding for  equal  precinct  representation  tor 
women  in  the  partv  setup.  She  headed   the 
National  Speaker'  Bureau  for  the  Women  s 
Division  in  the  '36  campaign,  and  Jim  Farlev 
and   Molly   Dewson   said   of   her:    "The   onlv 
person    w"ho   ever   ran    a    National    Speaker.s 
Biireau   without   a   headache   lor    herself   or 
anyone  else."  Mrs.  Tlllett  headed  the  Speak- 
ers' Bureau  again  In  the  '40  campaign 

With  Mrs.  Tlllett,  came  Miss  Lorean  Hick- 
ock  as  Executive  Secretary.  Miss  Hlckock, 
a  well-known  newspaper  woman,  had  served 
in  the  Publicltv  Department  with  Mr. 
Mlchelson  before  joining  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion staff.  A  reporter  lor  twenty-hve  years, 
many  of  them  with  the  Associated  Press. 
she  knew  how  to  present  the  most  compli- 
cated subject  with  simplicity,  and  yet  with 
drama  and  force. 

The  Women's  Division,  starting  out  to  de- 
velop further  the  organization  and  educa- 
tional program  of  the  party,  held  Regional 
conferences  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 
There  was.  however,  a  new  note  In  the  con- 
ference programs  indicative  of  things  to 
come— it  was  the  added  emphasis  on  Foreign 

Policy 

In  addition  to  the  Regional  Conferences, 
the  Women's  Division  scheduled  meetings  in 
many  of  the  states;  presenting  panel  discus- 
sions on  Foreign  Policy.  Thousands  attended 
these  meetings  and  much  was  accomplished 
in  creating  an  informed  public  opinion  on 
international  affairs  as  the  war  clouds  were 
gathering  over  Europe. 

Pearl  Harbor  changed  the  picture  and  the 
Women's  Division  joined  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion in  an  all-out  war  effort.  In  addition  to 
their  party  work,  groups  of  Democratic 
women  throughout  the  country  put  their  en- 
ergies into  war  work.  Regional  Conferences 
and  even  state  meetings  became  of  necessity 
things  of  the  past  as  gasoline  rationing  and 
restricted  travel  became  accepted  parts  of 
American  life,  and  in  their  stead  there  was 
greater  emphasis  on  county  and  precinct 
meetings. 

Through  study  groups  in  counties  through- 
out the  country  and  through  The  Demo- 
cratic Digest,  a  concentrated  effort  was  made 
to  continue  laying  the  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  support  an  Administra- 
tion In  power  during  the  most  critical  time 
in  our  country's  history.  Under  the  editor- 


ship <•!  Miss  Virginia  Rishel.  who  came  to  the 
Digest  when  Mrs.  Wolfe  was  Director  of  the 
Women's  Division,  and  remained  until  June 
1945  the  magazine  continued  to  be  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  issues  and  the  Admin- 
istrations  point  ol  view  before  the  people 
Democratic  women  gave  all-out  support  to 
the  Admml.siration  In  its  etTort  toward  win- 
ning llie  war  and  the  peace. 

Mrs  Tlllett  was  tiuick  to  riali/e  that  the 
w'r  prt-entert  one  oi  the  moM  dltiicult  prob- 
lems with  which  .ny  political  piTlv  had  to 
deal  Not  onlv  were  manv  young  imrty  lead- 
ers m  service,  but  iniiny  hundreds  of  thoii- 
-ands  tiad  moved  Irom  their  homes  to  do  war 
work  It  was  clear,  too.  us  the  war  progressed, 
ihit  the  women's  organization  would  have 
10  be  a  key  lactor  in  the  heavy,  detailed 
organization  job  to  be  done  before  'he  1944 
election. 

The  shiltiiiK  v.:;rlinie  Tegisiriition  i.isk  wi'.s 
staggering,  .md  the  snvill  vote  in  the  1942 
Congressional  elections  u roused  party  offi- 
ciUs  U)  the  tremendous  Jcii  ahead.  The 
Women's  Division  began  the  registration 
drive  early,  working  through  regular  party 
organi/atlbn  channels  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  m  praise  of  the  etTorts  of  Democratic 
women  m  city  and  county  organizations  lor 
their  patient,  persistent  and  effective  effort 
in  registering  block  niter  city  block  ol  v^'ar 
workers  who  liad  moved  with  their  lamllies 
to  jobs  in  shipyards,  airplane  lactorles.  and 
munitions  plant*  They  knev^'  that  lootwoik 
was  as  important  as  bn.inwork  and  they 
didn't   spare  their  shoe  le-.ther 

To  aid  m  this  registration  drive,  the  Wom- 
en's Division,  with  the  assistance  ol  Mrs 
Alice  Cameron,  an  tiuthority  oo  voting  laws 
prepared  two  Ixxiklets  on  registration  and 
voting— one  tor  civilians,  and  then  after  the 
various  state  legislatures  had  acted,  one 
tor  those  m  the  armed   forces 

In  the  period  that  the  Women's  Division 
worked  on  organization  imd  registration. 
lo<jklng  toward  the  1944  election,  Mrs.  "ni- 
lett  visited  44  states  holding  conferences 
and  making  organization  plans  w.lth  .state 
and  local  leaders 

In  addition  to  holding  conlerences  on  or- 
ganization. Mrs.  ■nilett  spoke  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  to  Democratic  women's  or- 
ganizations, labor  groups.  Negro  women's 
clubs,  state  conventions,  Jackson  Day  Din- 
ners, to  independent  and  civic  groups,  such 
as.  Federated  Clubs,  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, Busines.s  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  at  educational  Institutions  and  before 
International  Relations  Councils.  She  t-ixik 
part  in  forums  with  leading  Republican  wom- 
en, both  on  the  radio  and  on  programs  of 
women's  national  organizations.  By  the  time 
1945  came  around  she  had  chalked  up  more 
than  1.000  speeches  since  the  first  Roosevelt 
Adrrunistratlon. 

In  1944.  women  m  every  state  gave  un- 
stintinglv  of  their  time  to  bring  about  a 
Democratic  victory.  Many  women  campaigned 
as  never  before,  and  outstanding  among  these 
women  was  Mrs.  Emma  Guffey  Miller.  Na- 
tional Committeewoman  of  Pennsylvania 
who  led  all  other  national  speakers  in  the 
number  of   meetings   covered. 

In  wartime  organization  work  there  v.as 
greater  emphasis  on  radio  than  ever  before. 
The  stimulation  of  registration  and  voting, 
so  important  to  the  Democratic  campjiign. 
was  regarded  as  a  public  service  by  many  of 
the  women  commentators  During  the  cam- 
paign the  Women's  Division  placed  hundreds 
of  radio  transcriptions  for  use  by  State  Com- 
mittees throughout  the  country.  This  back- 
breaking  job  in  the  radio  field  was  done 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mrs.  India  Ed- 
wards, who  later  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Women's  Division  as  Executive  Secret^iry 
when  Miss  Lorena  Hickok  resigned  because 
of  ill  health.  Precinct  rallies  featured  the 
1944  observance  of  Democratic  Women's  Day 
with  some  40.000  local  meetings  tuned  m 
t-i   the  nationwide  broadcast. 

In  1943  Mrs.  TiUett  was  elected  Vice  Chair- 
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man  of  th«  I>inocr»Uc  N»aonai  CoenmJCtee 
In  1944  tin  Dorothy  McEroy  Vredenburgh 
trf  AUbftm*  WM  »ppolnt«<l  Secretary  of  the 
Democraae  NaUoiutl  Commltte*  by  ChaJrman 
Robert  B  Hanne^&n.  tiie  flrtt  woman  to  hoJd 
that  poat.  Following  the  1!K4  OonvenUon. 
Mr«  Tlllett  waa  again  elected  Vice  Chairman, 
the  Or»t  wonrxan  vice  chairman  to  be  re- 
elected Mrs  Vredenburgh  wa«  elected  Secre- 
tary During  thl»  wartime  period  the  effort 
for  recognition  ot  women  conunued  unceas- 
ingly Women  were  for  the  first  time  :n  his- 
tory' appointed  as  delegates  to  Conferences 
of  the  United  Nations:  to  serve  m  members 
of  War  and  Defense  Agencies  and  m  increased 
numbers  In  policy-making  positions  in 
government 

WOMEN  err  caEATFR  RECOCNmON 
Prior  U-i  the  1944  C  r.-.ention  women  served 
In  equal  numbers  with  the  men  on  the  Ar- 
rangements Committee  helping  to  choose 
the  keynoter  and  make  other  plans  Tliose 
serving  were  the  following  National  Com- 
mitteewomen  Mrs  EU^abeth  Conkey.  Il- 
linois; Mrs  Marguerite  Peyton  Thompson, 
Colorado;  Mrs  Daphiii  Nygaard  Nfwth  Da- 
kota. Mrs  Albert  E  HiU,  Tennessee:  Mrs. 
MargareUJiullivan.  Rh.xle  Isiand  Mrs  James 
H.  Wolfe.  Uuh.  Mrs  .Miklred  R  J.uiter.  Ohio. 
Mrs    Polly  Rose  Balfe.   Florida 

Women  were  also  .n  the  Convention  Exec- 
uuv»  Committee  in  equ.il  numbers  with  the 
men.  and  inclvided  Hon  .Mary  T  Norton. 
CongTPSswoman  and  National  Committee- 
woman  of  New  Jersey  Mrs  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas.  Nation.!!  Comm.tteewoman  of  Ca;i- 
fornia.  Mrs  Daphna  Nyga.ird  Mrs  James  H 
Wolfe.  Vlrs  Albert  E  H.::  uid  .Mrs  Lennard 
Thomas.  Natu^nal  Coinm.- ti-ewinian  of  .Ala- 
bama 

Women  also  ser-.ed  as  Co-Ch;urman  of  all 
the  major  Convention  Committees  Hon. 
Mary  T  Norton.  Platform  and  Resolutions. 
Mrs.  James  H  WoUe  Rules  and  Order  of 
Business;  .Mrs  Margaret  Sullivan.  Creden- 
tials, and  Mrs  Clara  D  Van  .A  iken  National 
Comnutteew.jman  of  Michigan.  Permanent 
Organization 

At  the  l'H4  Convention  women  were  given 
more  recognition  than  it  any  pre'  lous  Con- 
vention. For  the  flrst  time  .in  equal  number 
of  women  were  appointed  to  'fer. e  with  the 
men  on  the  sub-committee  of  the  Platform 
Committee  H.>n  John  McCorma.k.  Con- 
gressman from  Maasachu.ietts  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Platform  Committee  and 
Hon  Mary  T  Norujn  ser'.  ed  as  Co-Chairman. 
The  other  members  of  the  sub-committee 
were 

Mrs  Julia  Porter.  California;  Miss  Doris  I 
Bvrne  New  Y  rk  Mrs  W  T  Host,  North- 
Carolina.  Mrs  Scott  Stew.irt.  Utah;  Mrs  Al- 
bert E  Hill.  Tennessee:  Mrs  N  T  Stewart. 
Kansas  Mrs  Charles  O  Ryan.  Nebraska: 
Mrs  Nellie  Tayloe  Ross.  Wyoming;  Mrs  Fred 
Vinson.  Kentucky;  Mrs  Sue  Ruble.  Okla- 
homa,  and   Mrs    Mildred   R    Jaster.   Ohio 

Again  the  Platform  C^m.-nittee  *as  made 
up  of  one  man  and  one  woman  from  each 
it.it? 

In  aaU!Mon  to  these  gains.  Mrs  Tlllett  and 
Mrs  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  now  a  member 
of  CiJi>;ress  from  California,  made  major  ad- 
dresses at  evening  sessions  of  the  Conven- 
tion Women  c.tme  away  convinced  t)iey  had 
pl.ived  a  major  role  :n  the  nomination  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S  Truman. 
While  at  the  Convention  delegates  had  an 
opportun.ty  to  learn  In  the  Women  s  Divi- 
sion Campaign  School'  how  best  to  win 
Votes  in  a  wartime  campaign  This  was  the 
rtrst  tune  a  poiltical  par'y  had  conducted  a 
■•CampaI^'n  School  '  at  a  Natlon.il  C\)nven- 
tion.  and  the  plans  paralleled  those  outllne<l 
m  Tools  ^or  Democratic  Victory  organiza- 
tion handtx><,>k  prep.u-ed  by  the  Women's 
Division  and  distributed  to  party  workers 
thn^ughout  the  nation  Party  Ic.iders  who 
had  done  ou-i,tanding  work  m  their  own 
itates    in    rekjrstrat.uu    and    getting    out    the 


vote,    fund-ralalng.    publicity    and    gpeaklng. 
assUted  in  the  •Campaign  School"  aeaalona. 

CandldAtaa  wt\o  had  uaed  th«  Women's 
Dtnalon  Idea  of  the  neighborhood  meeUng 
foruaed  attention  on  the  Importance  ot  the 
small  meeung  in  apartment  house  foyers, 
street  corners,  front  porches,  or  backyards. 
It  was  a  new  emphasis  on  the  Women's  Divi- 
sion slogan  Elections  Are  Won  in  the  Pre- 
cinrl  •  A  majority  of  all  of  the  special  storleB 
during  the  Onnventlon  played  up  women's 
ictivltlew-  publicity  which  thev  lived  up  to 
bv  eetllng  out  the  lanjefit  women's  vote  m 
hlstrfl-y  It  would  not  be  possible  to  count 
that  vote  accuratelv  But  it  was  estimated 
in  the  Srw  York  T'.'ni-i  two  davs  alter  the 
election  th.it  50  3  per  cent  of  the  ballots  were 
(-tst  by  f>»mlnlne  voters  and  it  Is  probable 
tiiat  this  flgure  is  low  rather  than  high 

The  year  1SM4  saw  many  signs  of  women's 
unusual  partlrtpatlon  In  party  organization 
in  all  parus  of  the  country  At  the  WLsoonsIn 
State  Convention,  for  the  Orst  time  In  its 
history  a  Joint  session  was  turned  over  to 
the  wi>men  Women  stepped  into  leadership 
in  the  party  as  never  before,  with  approx- 
imately one  hundred  serving  as  county  chair- 
men and  many  more  as  precinct  chairmen 
ind  rev'lstrauon  chairmen.  Jobs  usually  hf^ 
by  men  An  mcrea-slng  number  of  wonu'n  ran 
for  public  office  offices  on  the  national, 
stjte.  county  .iiid  city  Uckets  Dennx-ratt  in 
Lawrence  County  Indiana  even  had  an  .ill- 
woman  county  ticket' 

In  addluon  to  electing  four  Democratic 
I'iingresswomen  Hon  Mary  T  Norton  of 
New  .lersey  serving  :\T  twenty-rlrst  year  in 
the  House.  Hon  ihase  tioiin;  WiKxlhouse.  of 
Connecticut.  Hon  Emily  Talt  Douglas  Con- 
gresswoman-at-lartie  ir  im  Illinois,  and  Hon. 
Helen  C.ahagan  Douglas  of  C.Ulfornia.  large 
numbers  of  i>ther  women  were  ele<ted  to  key 
state  offices  three  .Secretaries  of  .Stale  three 
.suite  Superintendents  of  Education,  one 
.State  Treasurer,  and  one  SUitc  Auditor, 
Fifty-mne  women  h.ive  reported  their  elec- 
uon  to  state  legislative  biidles.  and  Indica- 
tions are  that  this  is  an  Incomplete  list 
Countless  others  were  elected  to  county  and 
city    >fflfces 

RECONVERSION     BF.CINS 

As  Democratic  women  entered  11*45  they 
were  deep  In  plans  for  study  of  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Prop<«als.  the  first  btep  to- 
wards an  enduring  peace  April  4  was  desig- 
nated by  the  Women  s  Divi.slon  as  Dum- 
barton Oaks  Day  '  and  It  was  celebrated  with 
i.ier  2  (MX)  .meetings  in  all  parts  if  the  country. 
Other  organlzatUins  participated  m  making 
this  the  biggest  concerted  effort  •A<>men  had 
yet  made  to  voice  their  determlnatlcm  to  have 
peace  and  to  lend  their  support  to  President 
Roosevelt  in  a  plan  lor  world  organization 
When  the  news  came  of  President  Roose- 
velt's death  in  the  late  alternoon  of  April  12. 
.1  stunned  nation  staggered,  and  then  re- 
gaining Its  confidence  marched  ahead  From 
I»resident  Truman  down  to  thousands  of 
precinct  workers  i-ame  the  pledges  of  .i  united 
party,  determined  U)  carry  out  the  Roose- 
velt plans  to  win  the  war  as  speedily  as 
possible  and  to  work  unUnngly  lor  a  world 
security  organization.  President  Truman's 
first  act  was  to  declare  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  would  open  on  April  25. 
as  President  Rcxisevelt  had  planned  His 
spirit  dominated  the  Conference  and  from 
San  Francisco  emerged  Uie  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  OrK<uu/..iUon 

Represenung  tne  Women's  Division  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Uniie<l  Nations  In  San 
Francisco  were  Mrs  Charles  W  nUett  and 
.Mrs    Indi.i  Kdw.irds 

AgHin.  the  Women's  Division  prejjared 
literature  on  the  Charier  and  held  meeting.' 
Democratic  w.<men  gave  their  utmost  sup- 
port to  this  plan  for  a  world  peace  organisa- 
tion. 

Now.  with  liope  m  their  hearts  for  a  peace- 
ful world.  Democrawe  women  are  beginning 


plans  for  the   1946  elections  and  the  strong 
support  of  President  Truman. 

MILESTONTS  IN  DEIIOCRATIC  WOMEN'S  PRO- 
CKXaa-  IN  THEIR  PARTT  .  .  AND  THEIR  GOV- 
ERN MINT 

1869 

Wyoming    p.ive    women    the    vote    for    the 

flrst   ume 

1908 

Women      attended      Democratic     National 
Convention    in    Denver   as   delegates    for    the 
first  tune  in  either  political  party. 
J910 

Colorado  became  first  state  to  ptve  women 
equal  representation  with  men  on  pollllciil 
party  iN^mmlttees. 

19/6 

Women's  political  Influence  recognized  by 
Democratic  Party  when  Woman's  Bureau  of 
Democratic  National  Committee  was  estab- 
lished i-o  work  with  women  in  the  western 
.states  where  they  had  the  vote. 

rresldeiu  Wilson  made  a  number  of  out- 
^taiullng  women'.s  .ipf)ointments,  most  im- 
p.r'.int  of  which  were  Mr.s  Annette  Abbott 
.\dams.  .\s.sl.stant  Attorney  Generali  Miss 
Mabel  Boardman  Commissioner.  District  of 
Columbia.  aiHl  Mrs  Helen  Gardner.  Commis- 
sioner. UHlted  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion (Mrs  Lucille  Foeter  McMillan  now  holds 
the  post  of  U  S  CiMl  .Service  Commissioner  ) 
J918 

September  liO  President  Wll.son  made  a 
personal  .ippe.il  to  the  Sen.-ite  In  lavor  of 
woman  suffrage 

1919 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Domo- 
cratlc  National  Committee.  antlcipaUng  the 
ratlhcatlon  of  the  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment permitting  women  to  vote,  voted  on 
September  27.  1919.  to  admit  women  to  mcn- 
bershlp  It  was  not  until  four  ye<urs  later 
that  the  Republicans  gave  women  this  rec- 
ognition 

l.'»20 

Women  became  iissociate  members  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee— four  years 
.ihead  of  the  Republicans  .At  one  session  of 
the  San  Francisco  ConvenUon.  Mrs.  George 
Bass  presided  Women  delegates  served  on 
committees  and  as  convention  officers,  iuid 
.Mrs  Izetta  Jewel  Miller  seconded  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  W.  Da\is  for  President. 
Women  also  presented  their  platform  planks 
to  the  convention 

Miss  Charl  Ormond  Williams  was  elected 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Conxmittee— the  first  woman  of  any  jKillUcal 
party   ^o  honored 

.August  18  Nineteenth  Amendment  became 
law  when  Tennessee  ratified  the  amendment, 
making  it  possible  for  16  million  women 
to  \ote. 

1922 

The  first  woman  ever  appointed  to  the 
I'lutcd  .States  .Senate  was  Mrs.  Rebecca  L. 
Felton  of  Georgia. 

^  1924 

Democratic  National  Committee  pa.ssed 
resolution  asking  states  to  send  eight  dele- 
^-ates-at-large  to  convention — half  of  them 
lo  be  women 

PItst  Dem'icratlc  woman  elected  to  Con- 
gress—Honorable Mary  T.  Norton  of  New 
Jersey  Later— ( 1931 )— she  was  first  woman 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  a  House  Committee. 
Since  1937  she  has  been  Chairman  of  the 
jMiwerful  House  Committee  on  Labor. 

Mrs  LeRoy  Springs  of  South  Carolina 
fepved  as  first  woman  chairman  of  Creden- 
tials Committee,  and  was  also  the  first  wom- 
an presented  for  the  Vice  Presidency. 

At  this  convention  the  women  had  their 
.iwn  platform  committee,  with  Mrs.  Pranklln 
D    Ro.  sevelt  as  chairman. 
192S 

First  woman  elected  governor  ol  a  sute — 
Mrs    Nellie   Tayloe   Ross.   Wyoming. 
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1932 

First  woman  elected  to  United  States  Sen- 
ate—Mrs   Hattle  W.  Caraway.  Arkansas. 

First  woman  named  member  of  Platform 
Committee— Mrs  Jean  Sprlngstead  Whltte- 
inore.  Ptierto  Rico 

1936 

Philadelphia  Ccmventlon  passed  resolution 
requesting  each  state  to  appoint  a  member 
and  alternate  to  Platform  Committee— of  op- 

po.site  .sex 

1940 

Chicago  Coiutntion  passed  resolution  ask- 
ing each  state  to  appoint  two  members  of 
the  Platform  Committee— one  to  be  a  wom- 
an—lour years  ahead  of  the  Republicans. 

For  the  first  time  a  woman  made  a  major 
.speech  to  a  National  Convention— Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

For  the  first  time  the  Director  of  the  Wom- 
en's Division  addressed  a  National  Conven- 
tion on  policy— Mrs.  Thomas  F    McAllister. 
1943 
Mrs    Charles  W.   TlUett  elected  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
1944 
Mrs     Dorothv    McElroy    Vredenburgh    ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al Committee,  by  Chairman  Robert  E.  Han- 
iiegan— the  flrst  woman  to  hold  this  post. 

Mrs  Charles  W.  Tlllett  elected  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
(he  flrst  woman  Vice  Chairman  to  be  re- 
elected. Mrs.  Dorothy  Vredenburgh  elected 
Secretarv. 

Mrs  Charles  W.  Tlllett,  Vice  Chairman, 
addressed  the  National  Convention  m 
Chicago  at  the  first  evening  session, 

Mrs.  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  addressed  the 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  at  the 
.second  evening  session. 

Women  served  in  equal  numbers  with  men 
on  Arrangements  Committee  and  Conven- 
tion Executive  Committee. 

Women  served  as  Co-Chalrmen  on  all  the 
major  Convention  committees. 

Equal  number  of  women  appwlnted  to  serve 
with  men  on  the  subcommittee  as  well  as  on 
the  Platform  Committee.  For  the  flrst  time 
a  woman  was  appointed  as  Temporary  Assist- 
ant Chairman  of  the  Convention  and  elected 
Permanent  Assistant  Chairman  of  the  Con- 
vention—Mrs. Charles  W.  Tlllett. 

For  the  first  time  a  woman  was  appointed 
as  Temporary  Secretary  of  the  Convention 
and  elected  Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
vention—Mrs. Dorothy  Vredenburgh. 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEVADA  MORMONS 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  an  important  anniversary  in  the 
distinguished  history  of  a  great  reUgious 
faith.  It  was  on  July  24,  1847.  that  the 
first  Mormon  pioneers  arrived  in  Utah's 
Salt  Lake  Valley  to  build  the  foundations 
of  a  prosperous  and  beautiful  State. 

But  the  creative  influence  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  extended  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  Utah.  There  were  adventurers  among 
those  bold  pioneers  who  paused  only 
briefly  at  Salt  Lake  before  pushing  forth 
to  open  the  frontiers  of  the  entire  West. 
They  battled  the  fiercest  elements  of 
nature  and  man  to  build  settlements  in 
the  territories  of  Nevada.  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  They  moved  west  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  north  to  the  Canadian 
1)01  der. 

Nevada   owes   much  to  the   Mormon 
pioneers.  The  history  of  our  State,  in 

lar^e  part,  is  a  splendid  heritage  of  their 
courage,  devotion,  and  determination. 
Nevada's  first  .settlement— Mormon  Sta- 


tion—was founded  by  these  pioneers. 
And  the  State's  largest  city.  Las  Vegas. 
was  settled  by  Mormons  exactly  100  years 
ago  this  month. 

Recently,  the  six  .stakes  of  the  Las 
Vegas  region  of  the  Latt»i-day  Saints 
Church  joined  in  presenting  a  mu.sical 
and  dramatic  production  which  paid 
tribute  to  the  many  contributions  of 
those  early  pioneers.  Entitled  "Promised 
V&Uey,"  the  pageant  dramatized  their 
movement  across  the  great  plains  to  the 
wilderness  of  the  West.  More  than  100 
talented  men.  women,  and  children  took 
part  in  the  presentation,  which  drew 
large  and  enthusiastic  crowds  for  each 
of  four  performances  at  Las  Vegas  High 
School.  Without  exception,  the  southern 
Nevada  news  media  hailed  it  as  an 
artistic  and  cultural  triumph. 

Equally  successful  was  the  "Pioneer 
Parade"  and  other  events  climaxing  the 
4-day  celebration  on  Saturday.  July  13, 
in  downtown  Las  Vegas.  Many  thousands 
attended  these  final  activities,  and  many 
thousands  came  away  with  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  the  great  contributions  of 
those  early  Mormon  settlers  to  Nevada's 
permanent  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  highlv  honored  to 
receive  an  invitation  to  taKe  part  in 
this  4-day  celebration,  and  I  .salute  the 
30,000  residents  of  southern  Nevada  who 
proudly  hold  membership  in  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  Church.  Like  their  forebears. 
they  are  fine  citizens  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  efforts  to  build  a  better 
community  and  a  better  State.  Their 
creative  influence  has  been  felt  in  every 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

I  would  particularly  commend  the 
presidents  of  the  six  stakes  of  the  Las 
Vegas  region— Reed  Whipple,  James  K. 
Seastrand,  Samuel  M.  Davis.  Rulon  A. 
Earl,  James  I.  Gibson,  and  Grant  Bowler. 
Certainly,  their  tireless  efforts  con- 
tributed in  no  small  measure  to  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  the  celebration. 

On  July  12.  1968,  the  Las  Vegas  Re- 
view-Journal published  an  editorial 
commemorating  the  contributions  of  the 
Mormon  pioneers.  I  believe  it  properly 
captures  the  spirit  that  motivated  those 
courageous  Americans.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mormons  Commemoraii  Firs:  1..\s  Vh.as 

SETTLf  MKNT 

In  the  summer  of  1855.  Las  Vegas  Valley 
was  a  barren,  hot  and  unfamiliar  place.  But 
there  was  water  here  if  men  had  the  courage 
and  stamina  to  look  for  it  And  crops  would 
grow  if  men  had  the  ambition  ;,nd  the  faith 
to  plant  them 

Such  was  the  beginning  ot  .i  settlement 
in  this  valley.  The  men.  30  of  them,  were  Mor- 
mons sent  out  from  Salt  Lake  City.  They  were 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  establish- 
ing a  fort  in  this  harsh  land.  They  were 
also  told  to  teach  the  Indians  and  plant  the 
crops.  The  crops  were  vital  for  their  survival 
and  part  of  their  plan  to  provide  a  station 
where  weary  travelers  might  und  lood  and 
rest. 

The  Las  Vegas  Springs  provided  water  and 
the  meadows  of  the  lower  valley  offered  a 
natural  site  for  farming  and  building.  Each 
man  took  two-and-a-half  acres  for  himself 
and  began  to  cultivate  it.  By  the  fall  of  1855 
the  settlers  were  rewarded  with  corn,  melons, 
pumpkins  and  squash.  The  fort  was  nearly 


completed  .md  the  Indians  were  friendly.  A 
community  had  been  established 

This  week  Las  Vegas'  30.000  Mormons  home 
Ol  them  possibly  descendants  of  those  ;iO 
pioneers  who  settled  in  the  valley,  will  mark 
the  anniversarv  with  tour  days  of  activity 
sponsored  by  the  live  stakes  ol  the  LDS 
itsurch  in  the  Las  Vegas  Valley. 

.■\  musical  entitled  Promised  Valley'  will 
be  offered  Wednesday  through  Saturday  at 
8pm  at  the  Las  Vegas  High  School  audi- 
torium to  commemorate  the  arrival  ol  the 
Mormons  in  the  Valley.  A  Pioneer  Parade' 
IS  sr-hedul'-d  Saturday  at  U)  am  ulonit  with 
Other  events 

It  is  a  celpbriition  v.rirth  joining.  It  is  a 
lime  lor  pausing  and  marvelling  at  the  cour- 
age and  conviction  of  those  men  who  made 
a  wild  -.alley  bear  iruit  more  th.iii  100  years 
ago 


BANKS  AND  DROPOUTS 
Ml  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Cha.se 
Manhattan  Bank  in  New  York  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  training  unskilled 
high  school  dropouts  for  white-collar 
jobs  in  the  banking  indu.stry.  On  the 
ba.si.s  of  the  bank's  initial  success  in  this 
area,  thev  are  now  planning  to  open  a 
training  center  in  lower  Manhattan 
where  700  young  men  and  women  will  be 
provided  remedial  and  technical  skills  for 
i-ntiT  level  jobs. 

This  is  a  verj-  worthwhile  project,  in- 
cluding a  private  sector  approach  to  a 
public  .sector  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
oon.sent  that  an  article  from  the  New 
York  Times,  of  July  14.  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  guidance  of 
other  oruanizations  that  might  be  like 
minded  in  objectives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Banks    and    Dropovts.     N<.w     cutting     Ac- 

WUAINTKD       ARF.     FiNDINd      TllfV      LlKK     HACH 

Othfr 

( By  Leonard  .Sloaiie  i 

Last  December,  the  Cha.se  Manhattan 
Bank  began  a  program  for  training  unskilled 
high  school  dropouus.  The  initial  results  of 
I  us  work  with  these  "unemployables  "  have 
been  so  successful  that  the  bank  now  say.s  it 
v.iU  train   1.000  in  the  next   three  years 

In  two  weeks,  the  Fir.st  National  City  Bank 
will  open  a  training  center  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan, where  it  will  provide  remedial  and  tech- 
nical skills  lor  entry-level  Jobs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  Some  700  young  men 
and  women  will  receive  this  instruction  in 
the  next  18  months  under  a  contract  between 
the  bank  .ana  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor. 

And  JUS!  iiust  week,  the  .American  Institute 
of  Banking  began  classes  in  basic  education 
and  banking  terminology  lor  ghett/i  resident* 
who  are  emploved  by  34  <  ommerclal  and  sav- 
ings bank  in  the  New  York  area  Its  goal  is 
to  provide  thi.s  training  lor  more  than  TOO 
members  of   minority    groui)s   over   the   i.e\t 

vear. 

These  progranth  are  indicative  cil  v. hat  the 
banking  industry  is  beginning  io  do  acro.s.s 
the  nation  to  make  the  phrase  equal  oppor- 
tunitv"  in  employment  more  meaning: ul. 
Other  banks  working  through  different 
means  lo  achieve  a  greater  rapport  with  the 
Negro  community  include  the  B.Tuk  of  Amer- 
ica in  California,  the  nation's  largest,  .md 
the  Industrial  National  Bank  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, the  biggest  in  that  sUtte 

Why  are  the  banks,  both  locally  .>nd  n.i- 
tlonally.  taking  such  an  interest  in  linding 
the  unemployed  and  training  them  lor  jobs 
they  are  presently  unqualified  for?  For  one 
thing,  banks  are  highly  visible  institutions 
and  their  employment  ot  Negrot-s  and  I'tterto 
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Rlcajia  la  usually  obvious  to  the  public,  un- 
like the  situation  In  moet  manufacturing 
Industries  whoae  factorlea  ar«  not  normally 
visited  by  paaaersby 

Banks  draw  their  employe  and  customer 
populations  from  the  city  "  says  a  veteran 
banker  'You  Just  cant  pick  up  your  bank 
and  move  It  to  the  suburbs  as  8<^)me  other 
companies  can  So  if  you  have  to  stay  locked 
In  with  the  city  and  Its  working  class  you 
have  to  be  aware  of  who  the  people  are  " 

But  why  are  banks  going  in  for  these  vari- 
ous programs  at  this  time  when  the  popvila- 
tlon  mix  In  the  big  cities  has  already  befU 
changing  for  many  years''  One  banking  offi- 
cial pu's  It  this  way 

■Training  minorities  for  employment  has 
Just  become  respectable  with  the  formation 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen  and 
the  leadership  of  such  men  as  Henry  Pord 
[chairman  of  Pord  Motor  Company!  and 
J  Paul  Austin  [president  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Company  I  And  since  banks  see  themselves 
as  the  capstones  of  business  anyway,  they 
figured  that  this  Is  the  Ume  to  do  something 
In  that  area." 

One  of  Cha.se  s  somethings"  Is  lU  train- 
ing progrion  for  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  17  MJ\<i..2i  who  are  unable  to  meet  the 
bank's  qualifications  for  whlte-roMar  em- 
ployment The  men  are  referred  by  social 
agencies,  bank  liaison  nmcers.  employment 
Interviewers  and  others  and  have  In  common 
a  basic  motivation  to  succeed  as  bank 
employes 

We  re  looking  for  the  young  men  who  have 
some  potential  that  can  be  tapped  and  who 
want  to  go  to  work  "  says  .\rthur  J  Hum- 
phrey, a  Chase  assistant  treasurer  and  di- 
rector of  the  program  'We  don't  mind  his 
being  skeptical  but  we  want  that  will  to 
win  ' 

PHASES    DESt  alBEO 

There  are  three  phases  to  the  remedial 
program  In  reading  ..»ngua«e  skills  and 
mathematics  that  Mr  Humphrey  and  other 
bank  officials  have  worked  uut  with  the  six 
teachers  employed  by  Chase  The  first  en- 
compasses a  six-week  all-day  session  during 
which  trsdnees  receive  a  nontaxable  •.raining 
allowance  of  $1  60  an  hour 

During  pha^e  two  employes  are  placed  in 
entry-level  Jobs  at  which  '.hey  earn  about  175 
a  week  but  return  to  the  a8th  floor  training 
center  at  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza  f-r  up 
to  two  hovrs  of  remedial  education  a  tlav 
The  anal  phase  Is  geared  to  make  the  young 
men  better  quailfled  for  promotions  as  they 
open  \ip  at  the  bank 

'I  love  It  because  us  a  lot  different  from 
school."  says  Gilbert  Rivera.  17  years  old. 
who  dropped  »ut  of  high  school  in  the  10th 
grade  'You  get  more  individual  instruction 
here  ' 

•We  have  more  confidence  in  the  teachers 
than  we  did  at  school.  "  adds  Rudy  Martinez. 
21  who  h.io  oomple'ed  ph.i,se  one  .md  is  now 
working  -la  a  tape  feed  clerk  .n  the  domestic 
money  tr.insler  department  They  re  not 
like  teachers,  they  re  more  like  friends.  ' 

Venise  C'.reene.  an  18-year-old  from  Brook- 
lyn who  left  high  school  last  March,  points 
out  that  in  school  they  didn't  start  at  the 
root  of  things.  Here  they  start  at  the  root 
and  go  on  up   ' 

One  reason  for  this  unusual  teacher-stu- 
dent relationihip  is  the  small  class  sizes  of 
10  to  a  group  Another  Is  the  Informality 
that  prevails  with  teachers  called  by  their 
hrst  nttmes  and  students  able  to  walk  out  of 
the  room  at  any  time  for  personal  reasons. 
And  then  there  is  the  fact  that  students  e\en 
help  to  organize  the  curntuUim  by  selecting 
their  own  books  to  read. 

Por  instance,  one  poem  read  bv  the  stu- 
dents in  the  Chase  program  is  The  Ballad 
of  the  Landlord.  '  by  Lungston  HuRnes  Kd- 
ucation.il  critic  Jonathan  Kczol  was  dis- 
missed from  the  Boston  school  sjsleni  in 
I960  for  read  ng  tnis  px^em  to  his  students 
because  of  its  alleged  aiitiwhiie  tone. 


crn-m  sriNC  set  vr 
.As  Linda  Kunz  a  teacher  of  language  arts. 
obeerves.  'Wo  have  no  set  syllabUB  here. 
Content  Is  geared  in  two  dlrecUons.  toward 
their  own  backgrounds  and  toward  anything 
to  do  with  banking  The  students  should  not 
deny  their  own  backgrounds  nor  should  they 
only  get  in'o  the  banking  area  when  they 
start  their  Jobs   " 

At  Plrst  National  City,  two  floors  are  being 
outfitted  at  a  building  on  Canal  .Street  and 
Briwdway  for  the  first  two  20-student  classes 
in  Its  training  progr.vm  for  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed  Over  a  16-to--i2-week  pe- 
riod, tliese  young  men  and  women  will  be 
^i\en  remedial  skills  and  technical  training 
for  such  Jobs  ,is  genertil  clerk,  typist  and 
ctieck-proce.sslng   machine   operator 

While  thev  are  being  trained  by  the  bank- 
as  part  of  the  Pederal  aovernments  Job 
OpportuniMes  In  the  Business  Sector  pro- 
gram -the  stiidents  are  bank  employes  and 
are  paid  a  salary  of  »65  a  week.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  their  training,  they  receive  an  In- 
cre.use  of  at  '.east  110  a  week  and  move  Into 
a  beginner's  Job  at  the  bank. 

Robert  W  Peagles  a  City  Bank  senior  vice 
president,  emphaslaes  that  "the  entry-level 
position  IS  not  the  end  of  the  road.  Thes* 
men  and  wxnen  have  career  opportunities 
absolutely  on  a  par  with  any  other  employee. 
Our  whole  purpose  is  to  erase  the  hard-core 
si.imp  and  make  them  ncmldentlflablc  its 
anything  but  employes  of  the  bank  " 

This  will  be  accomplished  even  at  the  new 
training  center  through  the  immediate  es- 
uibllshment  of  an  employer-employe  rela- 
tionship rattier  than  a  continuation  of  any 
government  aid  situation  Tlie  environment, 
moreover,  will  be  that  of  work — with  9-to-5 
day  punctuality  and  Its  dress  requirements, 
eic Instead  of  a  high  school  for  adolescents. 

Punils  for  the  student*  In  the  JOBS 
program  were  provided  bv  the  Oovernment 
U)  the  tune  of  more  than  >1  5-mllllon  How- 
ever the  bank  natures  that  more  than  HSO- 
000  of  lU  own  money  is  involved  In  provid- 
ing administrative  and  other  services  not 
covered  by  the  training  CL.ntract 

According  to  Mr  Peagles.  this  money  is 
well  spent.  Social  problems  are  only  resolved 
in  an  atmosphere  of  economic  equality  and 
well-being  We  have  been  aware  of  the  need 
to  do  more  as  we  re-exiunined  our  criteria 
for  eniry-ie\el  jobs  This  is  a  major  su-p 
tow.ud  the  hrst  requirement,  economic 
equality. 

ADDITIONAL    StHOCLINC 

The  classes  at  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking  are  providing  in  effect.  lor  a  con- 
soruum  of  biuiks  what  giant  institutions  like 
Cha^e  <vnd  CUv  Bank  are  doing  on  their  own. 
Students  with  average  fifth  to  eighth-grade 
achievement  :e\els  will  be  given  six  weeks  ol 
training  to  lay  the  educallon.il  ;ind  career 
foundations  for  b.ink  employment 

.Mterwards  the  .students  will  return  to 
A  I  B  .  Ikussrooms  for  nine  hours  a  week  of 
addllion.il  tr.unlng.  'This  In-struction  plus 
deparlmenuii  bank  experience  will  point  the 
succefciful  trainee  directly  toward  the  main- 
stream of  departir.fnt.ll  promoUibUity  .aid  a 
successful  banking  career.  '  says  the  institute. 

While  the  .\  I  U  is  providing  its  faciliues 
at  the  Woolworth  Building  for  Uie  classes,  the 
actual  teaching  .md  counseling  will  b"  done 
by  the  Board  of  FvindanienUil  Education,  a 
nonproni  org.uiLzation  th.it  Ue!.i>;n£  progriuiis 
for  the  disadvantaged  Bankers  frr-m  the  par- 
ticipating institutions  such  as  the  .Morgan 
(luaxautv  Trust  Comp.uiy.  the  Bowery  Sav- 
ings Bank  .ind  Brown  Brothers  Harriman  .'i: 
Co  -will  :lso  cunoiict  p  .nel  discUoSion  with 
the  tr  iinees. 


MORMON   PIONEKR  DAY 

Mr  CHURCH  Mr  Pre.sident,  today  Uie 
people  of  my  Stale  and  our  .sister  State  of 
Utaii  commemorate  the   I'Jl.st  anniver- 


.sary  of  the  settlement  of  our  region  by 
the  Mormon  pioneers.  On  July  24.  1847,  a 
small  company  of  Mormon  men  and 
women  emerged  from  a  canyon  overlook- 
ing the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  Brigham 
Young,  the  leader  of  the  church,  looked 
out  upon  Uie  arid  valley  from  his  sick 
bed  in  one  of  the  lead  wagons,  and  de- 
clared an  end  to  the  long  and  arduous 
.search  for  .>^anctuar>': 

It  is  enough    ITils  is  the  place. 

FYom  Salt  Lake  Valley,  the  Monnon.s. 
formally  known  as  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  soon  estab- 
lished settlements  in  more  than  se%-en 
Western  States.  <rtretching  as  far  as  San 
Bernardino.  Sa  Francisco,  and  Sacra- 
mento in  California.  Samuel  Brannan, 
the  founder  of  San  FYancisoo,  and  John 
.Sutter,  the  owner  of  the  famed  Suiter  s 
mill  where  gold  was  first  discovered  in 
California,  were  members  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  Church.  Agricultural  com- 
munities in  Idaho.  Arizona,  New  Mexico 
Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Oregon  sprang 
up  under  the  direction  of  one  of  histor\-s 
(s'reatest  .settlers.  Brigham  Young. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  wisely  shunned 
Uie  promise  of  quick  fortimes  In  the 
mines  of  the  burgeoning  West.  It  is  .said 
that  President  Young  counseled  the  Lat- 
U^r-day  Saints  against  developing  the 
rich  copper  deposits  at  Bingham,  Utah, 
only  20  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
President  Young  emphasized,  instead, 
the  more  lasting  vocations  of  farming, 
milling,  teachinp,  craftsmanship,  and 
merchandising  Following  the  precciit. 
•The  glory  of  God  Is  intelligence. "  the 
arts  and  education  also  flourished.  The 
University  of  Utah,  the  oldest  school  of 
higher  education  west  of  the  Mis.souri 
River,  was  founded  in  1850.  Other  schools 
were  soon  established  in  northern  Utah 
and  southea5t«m  Idaho  Ricks  College, 
now  one  of  the  fastest-growing  private 
colleges  in  the  United  States,  was 
founded  in  my  State  at  Rexburg  in  1888. 
At  that  time.  Idaho  had  not  yet  achieved 
.statehood  and  the  principal  industries 
were  .still  trapping  and  mining. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  left  their  com- 
fortable homes  in  Illinois  for  the  ripors 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  due  to  religious 
per.secution  In  the  first  20  years  of  the 
churcii  -s  history,  the  faithful  were  forced 
to  move  more  than  six  times.  From  New 
York  to  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  fi- 
nally to  Utah.  Their  arrival  In  Utah 
liowever,  did  not  end  the  persecution. 
They  became  the  object  of  punitive  les- 
Lsiation  .several  times  before  the  turn  of 
the  century  In  my  home  State,  some 
Latter-day  Saints,  along  with  Orientals 
and  Indian-s,  were  discriminated  against 
in  exercising  their  right  to  vote. 

But  today,  the  Latter-day  Saints  oc- 
cupy a  prestigious  pxjsition  In  American 
hfe  One  of  their  members  was  a  front- 
i-unncr  this  year  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States  Others  have  played  prominent 
roles  in  the  lesislative  and  executive 
branciies  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  I  liavc  >aid  on  numerous  previous 
occasions,  the  prestige  now  enjoyed  by 
the  Latter-day  Saints  was  not  achieved 
by  accident  They  have  a  .strong  commit - 
rnent  to  hard  work  and  wholesome  living. 
They  maintain  a  membership  of  2,500,- 
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000  without  a  paid  clergy,  relying  on  the 
voluntary  efforts  of  the  workers,  farmers, 
housewives,  and  professional  people  who 
comprise  their  congregations.  Over  12,- 
000  young  Latter-day  Saints  men  and 
women  now  are  volunUrlly  giving  2  years 
or  more  of  their  lives  to  serve  missions 
for  their  faith.  Church  activities  perme- 
ate the  social  .structure  of  Mormon  com- 
munities, providing  care  for  the  needy, 
the  sick,  the  aged,  as  well  as  recreational 
and  cultural  programs  for  the  young. 
The  Latter-day  Saints  sponsor  the 
worids  largest  baseball  and  basketbaU 
tournaments,  as  teams  from  the  wards 
are  matched  each  summer  and  winter. 
Indeed,  their  programs  provide  exam- 
ples worthy  of  emulation  in  other  com- 
mtmltles  racked  with  resUessness,  idle- 
ness, and  violence. 

Por  these  reasons,  I  am  proud  to  pause 
with  the  people  of  my  State  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  Mormon  pioneers.  I  hope  that 
our  descendants  will  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  the  accomplishments  of  our  day 
with  the  same  pride. 


HEADSTART 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  July  17,  1968.  by  a  vote  of 
60  to  29,  the  Senate  approved  my  amend- 
ment to  transfer  the  Headstart  progranv 
from  OEO  to  the  OfBce  of  Education. 

Since  that  time,  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation has  been  circulating  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  amendment,  its  purposes, 
and  its  effect. 

An  unfortunate  example  is  an  article 
which  was  published  on  the  front  page  of 
a  local  newspaper  while  I  was  in  Colorado 
and  was  brought  to  my  attention  when  I 
returned  to  Washington  last  evening. 
The  article  is  entiUed  "Senate  Setback 
I.Aid  to  White  House  Lag — Johnson 
Moves  To  Rescue  Headstart."  It  was 
carried  by  the  Washington  Post  on  July 
22.  1968. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Setback  Lato  to  Whttx  House  Lag — 
Johnson    Moves   To    Rescits   Headstaht 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
The  Senate  List  week  crippled  the  poverty 
war's  mo6t  popular  child — Head  Start — while 
the  White  House  reportedly  stood  still. 

If  the  Senate  action  stands,  Head  Start 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  states.  Its  most 
innovative  ingredients  would  almost  surely 
be  wiped  out.  Its  neediest  beneficiaries — the 
children  of  the  jxxjrest  Southern  Negroes. 
Indians  and  migrants — would  be  all  but  shut 
out. 

Yet  Head  Start  supporters  say  their  appeal 
for  White  House  aid  early  last  week  was 
brushed  aside  on  the  grounds  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  didn't  have  a  chance  of 
passage. 

But  ,\fter  it  was  adopted  by  a  whopping  80 
to  29.  the  W'hite  House  actively  began  trying 
to  \indo  the  damage.  Visits  were  paid  to  key 
Congressional  leaders  in  an  effort  to  over- 
turn the  Senate  action  when  it  goes  to 
conference. 

Actually,  if  there  had  been  any  coordi- 
nated Administration  strategy  during  last 
■Wednesday's  hasty  Senate  debate,  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  might  have  been 
worked  out.  But  the  issues  were  so  ob- 
scured that  even  sensational  charges  against 
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a  Chicago  street  gang  were  used  to  hamstring 
Head  Start. 

At  first  glance,  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Bill  would  appear 
to  result  in  nothing  more  than  a  long- 
expected  bureaucratic  shift. 

The  popular  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
schoolers would  be  taken  away  from  the 
Office  of  E?onoin:c  Opportunity  (OEO)  and 
given  to  the  Office  of  Education,  effective 
next  July. 

But  neither  the  Office  of  Education  nor  its 
parent,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  (HEW),  wants  Head  Start 
under  the  conditions  which  the  Senate 
imposed. 

This  is  because  Head  .Start  money  would 
be  channeled  through  state  school  agencies 
and  the  Office  of  Education  would  not  even 
have  the  final  power  to  disapprove  a  state 
plan  for  Head  Start  funding. 

As  explained  by  the  chief  mover  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Sen.  Peter  H.  DominicJt 
(R-Colo.).  school  officials  "would,  therefore, 
state  by  state,  be  in  charge  of  this  program." 
Sen.  John  Stennis  (D-Mlss.l  immediately 
applauded  the  move  to  give  Head  Start  to 
state  educators.  He  long  has  fought  OEO- 
supported  Head  Start  projects  in  Mississippi 
which  operated  outside  of  the  schools  to  get 
innovative  programs  to  the  poorest  Negro 
children. 

An  end  to  such  projects  is  -ilmost  certain 
If  the  Senate  amendment  passes.  Similarly,  it 
is  doubtful  that  states  will  give  up  funds  for 
Head  SUrt  projects  on  Federal  Indian  reser- 
vations or  for  children  of  migrants. 

Furthermore,  the  argument  that  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse  (D.-Ore.)  made  in  support  of 
the  amendment  is  strongly  contested  by  both 
OEO  and  HEW  officials.  Unlike  Morse,  they 
do  not  believe  Head  Start  is  strictly  an  edu- 
cational program  and  should  therefore  be  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 

In  a  letter  that  was  made  part  of  the 
Senate  debate,  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  said: 

"Head  Start  was  imaginatively  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  as 
part  of  a  broad-scale  and  coordinated  attack 
on  the  many  social  problems — nutritional, 
medical,  psychological  as  well  as  educa- 
tional— which  contribute  to  the  cycle  of 
poverty. 

"In  this  comprehensive  format.  Head  Start 
has  functioned  exceedingly  well  under  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and.  conse- 
quently, we  believe  that  its  assignment  there 
should  be  continued." 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  Cohen  does  not  want  Head  Start  within 
HEW  if  it  could  be  operated  under  the  same 
flexible  guidelines  that  exist  at  OEO. 

In  fact,  both  OEO  and  HEW  are  in  general 
agreement  that  Head  Start  should  be  trans- 
ferred, either  as  an  independent  agency  di- 
rectly under  the  HEW  Secretary  supervision 
or  as  a  compoment  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 
This  was  a  principal  reason  why  Jule  M. 
Sugarman,  the  creator  and  developer  of  Head 
Start,  left  OEO  in  April  to  become  associate 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  His  job  is  to 
weld  together  all  health,  educational  and 
welfare  services  for  pre-school  children. 

Such  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  problems 
of  preschoolers,  along  with  the  continuing  in- 
volvement of  parents  that  has  characterized 
Head  Start  programs,  has  been  a  chief  aim 
of  Secretary  Cohen.  But  the  Senate  debate 
did  not  focus  on  these  aspects  of  Head  Start. 
Instead,  Morse  in  becoming  a  strong  ally  of 
Republican  proponents  of  the  amendment, 
emphasized  how  OEO  programs  in  his  state 
have  been  beset  bv  "inefficiency,  by  waste  and 
by  maladministration."  OEO  sources  say 
Morce  Is  piqued  because  Congressional  fund 
cutbacks  forced  the  closing  of  a  Job  Corps 
center  in  Oregon. 

Sen.  Frank  J.  Lausche  (D-Ohlol  said  he 
would  vote  for  the  transfer  because  he  had 
read  how  OEO  had  supported  a  Chicago  street 


pang  project  that  was  controlled  by  "thugs, 
thieves,  hippies,  drug  addicts  " 

Southern  Democrats,  angered  because  OEO 
used  discretionary  powers  to  fund  projects 
in  their  states,  found  themselves  In  the  un- 
usual position  of  giving  Head  Start  to  one 
of  their  chief  whipping  boys.  Education 
Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II.  former  en- 
forcer of  HEW  school  desegregation  policies. 
Thus,  the  Senate  vote  can  be  Interpreted  as 
stemming  Irom  broad  antl-OEO  feeling, 
rather  than  any  considered  Judgment  of  how 
Head  Start  can  best  be  operated. 

The  Head  Start  uansfer  has  not  been  the 
subject  of  hearings,  and  did  not  come  up  in 
the  House  when  the  Vocational  Education 
Bill  passed. 

Senate  conferees,  who  have  been  apjxjinted 
to  resolve  the  matter,  are  split  right  down 
the  middle — five  voted  for  the  trancfer  and 
five  voted  against  It. 

They  will  meet  with  yet-to-be-selected 
House  conferees.  However,  a  majority  of  the 
House  conferees  will  reflect  the  sentiments 
of  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
Chairman.    Carl    D.    Perkins    (D-Ky.). 

Perkins  is  dead  set  against  the  t-ansfer. 
but  no  one  is  predicting  how  the  battle  will 
come  out. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  the  writer,  I  must  say 
that  the  article  is  not  an  objective  re- 
px)rting  of  the  facts,  nor  is  it  accurate. 

In  all  fairness,  a  news  item  should  pre- 
.sent  both  sides  of  an  issue.  Certainly  that 
is  our  object  during  Senate  debate.  I 
was,  therefore,  particularly  surprised, 
and,  frankly,  dismayed,  as  the  author  of 
the  amendment,  to  see  that  in  an  article 
of  this  length  no  effort  was  made  to  men- 
tion any  of  the  arguments  which  I  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  in  describing  the 
rationale  for  the  change.  Indeed,  there 
was  only  a  single  sentence  passing  refer- 
ence which  was  pulled  out  of  context  to 
support  a  conclusion  which  was  itself 
not  correct. 

Tlie  entire  character  of  the  article  is 
thrust  to  the  front  with  the  statement 
in  the  third  paragraph  that  "Headstart 
supporters,"  I  repeat,  "Headstart  sup- 
IX)rters,"  appealed  to  the  White  House 
for  aid  to  stop  the  amendment.  The  in- 
ference, of  course,  is  that  the  60  Senators 
who  decided  that  the  program  should  be 
shifted  to  the  Office  of  Education  are  not 
supporters  of  Headstart.  Nothing  cotild 
be  further  from  the  truth. 

We  have  been  cast  in  the  role  of  wear- 
inti  black  hats.  But  the  amendment  was 
offered  to  ."Strengthen  Headstart,  not  to 
cripple  it.  I  believe,  as  do  other  Senators, 
that  Head.'--tart  is  a  .<>trong  program.  I 
also  believe  as  do  other  Senators,  that 
Headstart  'n  be  an  even  better  pro- 
gram. This  A  as  brought  out  in  the  de- 
bate, but  you  will  not  find  it  in  this  news- 
paper article  or  in  the  memorandum  be- 
ing distributed  at  taxpayer's  expense  by 
the  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  to  poverty  agencies 
throughout  the  country. 

Some  contend  that  Headstart  should 
forever  be  locked  into  OEO,  but  they 
would  do  well  to  read  again  the  words  of 
Acting  OEO  Director  Harding,  who  said : 
It  is  longstanding  OEO  policy  that  projects 
should  be  shifted  to  other  agencies  when 
they  have  been  fully  developed  and  when  the 
interests  of  poor  people  are  adequately  safe- 
guarded by  the  provisions  for  transfer,  there- 
by freeing  OEO  to  Innovate  new  approaches 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty. 
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It  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Members 
of  thLs  body  of  Congress  that  the  pro- 
gram was  fully  developed  and  those  In- 
tereste  were  protected  by  the  lanKuage 
of  my  amendment 

The  article  refers  to  a  ha.sty  Senate 
debate."  But  as  the  Senators  well  know, 
this  IS  a  smokescreen  I  offered  an  al- 
most Identical  amendment  2  years  ago 
Last  year  the  amendment  was  thoi- 
oughly  debated  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ale  The  transfer  has  been  discussed 
time  and  a?ain  In  our  Senate  commit- 
tee and  witnesses  have  been  questioned 
in    companion    hearings 

Very  misleadinK  is  that  part  of  the 
article  which  states 

The  Office  of  Educ.i!l"ii  w.uld  nut  even 
have  the  final  p<.*er  t..  cUs.^ppro^e  a  state 
plan   for  Headstart   funding 

TVie  amendment,  of  course   sets  forth 
,n  detail,   and   with   much   forethouiiht 
the    standards    which    any    State    plans 
mu^t  meet.  All  State  plans  a/e  specifi- 
cally subject  to  th"  approval  ot  the  Office 
of  Education    Not  only  may  a  plan  be 
disapproved  upon  failuse  to  meet  these 
criteria      but     the    Conimis.sioner     may 
reject  a  State  plan  which  he  believes  in- 
dicates   a    desire    on    the    part    ot    State 
officials  to  prevent  operation  of  any  ac- 
ceptable program    If  criteria  in  addition 
to  those  already  set  out  in  the  ^mnj'd- 
ment  are  desired  by  some    I  would  be 
happv  to  receive  them  for  consideration 
and  discuss  them  ^nh  the  conferees 

Completely   overlooked   wa>   the   poi - 
tion  of  the  amendment  which  ^*o^lld  ear- 
mark $375  million  to  be  u.sed  solely  loi 
Headstart    We   were   success!  ul   in  eai - 
marking  funds  for  the  pro«ram  2  vears 
ago    Last  vear    however    Headstart  ran 
into  fuiidin^  problems  b«'caus.'  OEO  op- 
Dosed  specihc  funding!  ol  Head.start    In- 
stead  they  sought,  and  obtained,  liunp- 
s'om  funding  of  community  action  pro- 
s;rams  alons  with  discretion  t^  allocate 
money     among     the     clifTerent     .seclon. 
Headstart  suffered  at    the  hand.-,  of  the 
OEO  Director 

The  article  state.s  that  an  end  to  proj- 
ects, such  a-s  those  m  Mississippi,  vvhich 
are  operated  outside  of  the  schools     is 
almost   a  certainty      under    my    amend- 
ment.   This    IS    .Mmply    not    tTue     The 
amendment  provides  in  .section  ao-'  a  -    - 
that  the  Slate  plan  miL.t  be  one  *hicn 
•sets  forth  a  program  under  vvhich  tunds 
paid    to    the    State    from    Us    aUotment 
under  section  801  will  be  u.>ed  t^  make 
ci-ants    to    community    action    agencies 
established  pursuant   to  the   Economic 
Opportimity    Act    of    iy64.   and    public 
agencies    or    private    nonpioflt    agencies 
or  organizations.  mcludiuK  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  to  a.-.sist  them  in  carry- 
ing on  preschool  programs,  which,  un- 
der subsection     b  .  are  eligible  lor  as- 
^l^tance  under  this  title. 

The  language  of  the  .uneiidment.  as 
v^ell  as  the  floor  debate,  demonstrate  em- 
phatically that  Headstart  agencies  op- 
erated outride  the  schools  are  and  will 
continue  to  be  eligible.  The  changes 
made  by  the  amendment  aie  at  the  ad- 
ministrative level- in  the  coordmation 
department- not  at  the  day-to-day  op- 
erational level 

Equally  impoitant  is  that  part  of  tne 
amendment   which   allows  the  Ofhce  of 
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Education  to  bypass  a  State  educational 

agencv  which  is  hampering  the  conduct 
of  an  acceptable  program  Section  804 
ic  reads  as  follows. 

In  the  event  ,i  State  shall  wUhm  .»  reason- 
able time  fall  to  submit  a  State  plan,  lt 
shill  ta:l  to  submit  an  .icceptable  State  plan 
under  circumstances  that  the  Commissioner 
believes  indicate  :i  desire  on  the  part  of 
StMte  omclHls  to  prevent  operation  of  any 
..coeptBble  program  under  this  title  within 
the  State  the  Commrssloner  is  avithorlzed 
to  contract  directly  with  quallfled  com- 
munity action  agencies,  and  public  agencle.s 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  irRunUa- 
llons,  including  local  educational  •'g«'"y'f« 
to  implement  programs  under  this  title 
within  such  State 

I  do  not  believe  nor  do  other  Senators 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter. 
that  Headstart  is  strictly  an  educa- 
tional program  This  is  a  favorite  allega- 
tion against  us  by  those  who  oppose  the 
tran-fer  But  the  article  did  not  bring 
out  the  fact  that  one  of  the  congressional 
•Guidelines  which  would  be  required  of 
any  State  plan  would  be  that  it:  pro- 
vides a  balanced  program  to  meet  the 
educational,  nutritional,  health,  cloth- 
ing and  other  unique  needs  of  children 
from  impoverished  backgrounds  in  order 
for  them  to  fimction  at  optimum  levels 
m  relation.ship  to  other  children." 

Certainly  it  is  not  accurate  to  even 
imply  that  mv  amendment  contemplates 
Headstart  should  be  strictly  an  edu- 
catonal  program  and  hence,  in  the 
Office  of  Education 

Mr  President  since  I  liave  asked  tnat 
the  aiticle  be  printed  in  the  Record 
earlier  m  my  remarks.  I  think  that  for 
the  purpo.ses  of  clarity  it  would  be  help- 
ful t^)  make  the  text  of  the  amendment  a 
part  of  the  Rko.ru  as  well  I  therefore 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  that  pages  138- 
146  of  the  vocational  education  bill  whicn 
contains  my  amendment  be  printed  in 
theRrcoRD 

There   being    no   objection,    the   pages 
\vere  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 
rvrtt:  VIII      PRK.stHooi.  Pkui;rams  roR  tun  - 
i.RF.N   UP  Low-Income  F^muiks 

\Ll.OTMENrS    TO    STATK-S 

-,11      801      From    the    .sums     ippropnatixl 
^' .v,,^     titlo    lor 


u,    make    basic    grant*    under    thus    M    e      or 
any  fiscal  vear.  the  Comml.ssioner  shall  allot 
,iot  more  than  2  per  centum  ..mong  Puerto 
Ruo.  Guam.  .American  Samo...  the  Trust  Ter- 
rliorv  ol   the  Piicltlc   Island-s.  and   the  \  irgin 
Islands    ^iccordlng  to   their  respective  needs 
He   shall   .Uao   reserve   noi    more   than    10   i>er 
centum   ol    thoee  sums   lor  allouiient   m   ac- 
cor<lance   with   such   criterU   ..n<l    Pr^*^^;'^^^ 
,s  he  mav  prescribe    The  remainder  shall  be 
.^lotted    am.nig    the    Suites,    m    .iccordance 
with  the  latest  available  data,  .so  that   equa 
proporuon.s   are   dlslribute<l    on    the   basis   ol 
,1,    the  relative  number  ot  public  .iisistance 
reciplent.s   in  eai-h   SUite  -is  compared  to  all 
stues     .21     the    average    number    ol    unein- 
nlovetl'    persons    m    e^'h    SUite   as    compared 
to  all  States,  and  ,  .3 1   the  relative  number  ot 
related  children  living  with  families  with  In- 
comes of   less   than   $1,000   in  each   State  _ifi 
compared   to  all  States    For   purposes   of   the 
preceding  set.tence,  the  lemi   Slat*'  dc^s  not 
include  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  Amencan  Semo« 
'he  Virgin   Islands,  and   the  Trtist  Territory 
of  the  Piu-lhc  Islands   Thiit  part  ol  any  State 
allotment    which    the    Commissioner    deter- 
mine* will  not  be  needed  may  be  reallotted 
on  such  dates  during  the  tUcal  veer  as  the 
Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States  in  pro- 
portion   '<i    their    original    allotment*,    but 


with  appropriate  adjustments  to  assure  that 
anv  amount  .so  mude  available  to  any  State 
in  "excess  of  It*  needs  is  slmllarlv  reallotted 
among  the  other  States 

■■.STATE  PIANS 
■SEC  802  lai  .\nv  State  which  desires 
to  receive  gn.nts  u.ider  this  ''^1«-  «''';"  ^;''': 
mlt  to  the  Commissioner  through  U«  St«t* 
e<lucatlonal  agencv.  a  State  plan,  In  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessarv , 

*"'?rprovldes  Uiat  the  Si.ite  educational 
igency  will  be  the  .^ole  state  agency  for  the 
.administration  of  the  St«te  plan: 

,21  sets  forth  a  prf>gram  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  irom  its  ■'""'■"e"' 
under  section  801  will  be  used  to  maki 
grants  to  community  action  agencies  lestab- 
flshed  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunltv  Act  of  19641  and  public  -Kencles  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  .ir  organizations, 
mcludlng  local  educational  agencies,  to  ;is- 
,ist  them  in  ciirrying  on  preschool  programs^ 
which  under  subsection  ibi.  are  eligible  lor 
ivssistance  under  this  title: 

•■,31  provides  that  effective  procedures  will 
be  .idopted  for  acqvnrlng  and  disseminating 
to  teachers  and  admlnLstralors  significant  in- 
tomiation  derived  from  educaUonal  research^ 
demonstration  and  similar  projects,  and  lor 
ad..ptu,g.  where  appropriate,  promising  edu- 
r,it:onal    practices   developed    through    such 

'"■■'iT,''provUles  lor  sv.ch  fiscal  control  and 
fund  .xccounimg  procedures  .u.  may  be  neces- 
sary to  .i&sure  proper  disbursement  ol.  ,ind 
«c'ot,ntlng  ■or,%ederal  funds  P<^'f J"  ^  - 
State  ilncludlng  any  lunds  paid  ov  ^e  btate. 
„  anv  to  anv  other  agency)  under  this  title 
,51  provides  for  malting  such  reports  u\ 
svich  lorm  and  containing  such  information 
.us  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  i- 
.Isure  the  .orrectness  and  veritlcatlon  oi 
such  report*. 

,ti,  provides  a  balanced  program  to  meet 
the  e<lucaUonal.  nutntlonai.  health,  cloth- 
«.  .md  other  umque  needs  of  ^l^''^^^"'/;;';" 
.mpovenshed  backgrounds  m  order  for  hem 
to  function  at  optimum  levels  in  relation- 
ship 'o  other  children;  ..,,,, 

,71  provides  a  standard  ol  povertv  .or  .n- 
d.viduals  and  lainilies  m  the  State  that  t»kes 
nio  account  the  number  of  children,  de- 
pendents, and  other  special  clrcuntistance.s 
.^Ibstantlallv  affecting  the  ability  "f  '"duld- 
uals  and  families  to  be  ,seU-sustalninp:  and 
■'b)  -sets  forth  policies  and  proce<lur.-^ 
which  give  satisfactory  .ussurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any   tiscsU   year  will   not   be  commingled 

with  suite  lunils  ,,„,u<.. 

■•,b)  A  preschool  program  sh.ill  be  eligib.i 
for  as,sislance  under  this  title  if  ( 1 1  it  is 
designed  to  prepare  educationally  Oepnv^d 
.-hUdren  in  are.'>s  having  high  proportions 
Ol  children  from  low-income  lamilies  to 
successfully  undertake  the  regular  elemen- 
tary -school  prf^ram.  i2l  it  is  carried  on  by. 
or  under  contracts  or  .irrangemenis  with,  a 
community  action  agency  or  a  public  agency 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization 
mc  tiding  a  local  educational  agency,  and 
,3.  it  IS  limited  to  participation  by  children 
trom  families  meeting  the  pove'ty  sutnd- 
ards  established  under  section  802iaM  .  i 

,(•1  rhe  Commissioner  hall  approve  aiiv 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereoi 
which  ineet.s  the  requirements  ot  subsection 


I'AVMEMS    TO    STATES 

■•set  803  lai  From  the  amounts  .illoltfd 
to  each  State  under  section  801,  the  Com- 
missioner .shall  pay  to  each  State  an  amount 
e<iua.  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  expend  - 
tures  made  such  State  In  carrying  out  it> 
State  plan  Such  payments  may  be  made  in 
installments,  and  in  advance  or  by  ^^ay  ol 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
made  by  the  State  or   ..t  'he  discretion  ot  the 
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Bute  by  the  community  fccUon  agency,  and 
nubile  Lency  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
Sr  ogaXuon.  and  may  be  in  ci-h  or  In 
Und     fairly    evaluated.    Including   but    not 

llmltied  to  plant.  «l"»P/"*°*-  °'  ""'A**  the 
••(hi  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  tne 

Federal  8ha«  foVeach  State  «hfl' ^  »»  P*' 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1970. 

"ADMUHSTWnON    OF    STATU    FLAWS 

"Sue.  804.  (a)  The  Commissioner  »hall  not 
nnally  disapprove  any  State  plan  subn^tUd 
under  this  title,  or  any  modlflcatton  thereoi 
without  first  aflordlng  the  State  education^ 
agency  admlnlBterlng  the  plan  reasonable 
nbtlce  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

•■(bl  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  alter 
reasoiiable  notice  and  opportunity  by  hear- 
ing to  such  agency,  finds— 

••(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  802(a),  or 

-12)  that  In  the  administration  ol  the 
plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision, 
the  commissioner  shaff  notify  such  State 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  program  under 
this  title  unUl  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 

••Tc)   in  the  event  a  Stote  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time  fall  to  submit  a  State  plar^ 
or  shall  fall  to  submit  an  acceptable  State 
plan  under  circumstances  that  the  Commis- 
sioner believes  Indicate  a  desire  on  tbe  P^t 
of  State  offlclals  to  prevent  operation  of  any 
acceptable  program  under  this  title  wlthm 
the  State,   the  Commissioner  Is   authorized 
to  contract  directly  with  quallfled  commu- 
nity action  agencies,  and  public  agencies  «■ 
private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations, 
including  local  educaUonal  agencies,  to  im- 
plement  programs    under    this    title    within 
such  State. 

"JVDICIAL    REVIXW 

"Ssc  805.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  sub- 
mltted  under  secUon  802(a)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  804(b).  such  State  may 
wtthln  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  united  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

•■(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  further  proceedings 
such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

••(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aside  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  aourt  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supr4ie  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code 


iBg  out  paragraph  (1)   and  by  '•^eslgnatlng 

SvSeSgnated  by  section  210(a)  of  this  Act 
^nS^cS   hereto,   a.   paragraph.    (1) 
through  (6),  respectively. 
^)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b     shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
inilng   after   June   30,    1969,   '^h    Provide 
assistance   for    a   Headstart    program.    After 
^ne  30.   1969.  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
BoonMnlc  Opportunity   may  not   enter  into 
ST^tract  or  make  an,  grant  to  carry  out 
a  oroeram  similar  to  any  program  carried  out 
undCT    title    VIII    of    the    Elementary    and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
^m)     section    901    (as   redesignated    by 
subwctlon     (a)     of    this    section)     of     the 
S^ntary  and  Secondary  Education  Acto^^ 
7965  is  ai^ended  by  striking  out  "^d  vn 
in  the  matter  preceding  clause    a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■VII  and  VIH  . 

(2)  such  secUon  901  is  ^^'^her  amend«l 
by  silking  out  -and  VU"  in  clause  [)^^^- 
of  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Wl  and 
VIII". 


R.FOULATION  OP  MAXIMUM  RATES 

??MrrEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  AND 

SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 


AtrrHORlZATlON     or     AFPBOPBIATIONS 

•SBC  806  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  the  programs  provided  for  In  this  title 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $375.- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  preschool 
Droccraxos  tinder  this  title." 

Tb)(l)  secUon  222(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  stnk- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Chair  ays 
before  the  Senate  the  unfi>^»shed  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  stated  by  ti  le 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  iS.  .5133)  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  authority  for 
more  flexible  regulation  of  maximum 
rates  of  interest  or  dividends,  higher  re- 
serve requirements,  and  open  marKet 
operations  in  agency  issues. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

"'-The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! I  suggeet  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 
and  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  tne 
time  be  equally  charged  against  both 

-^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 

call  the  roll.  ^  ^  ^         „   ♦>,„ 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  pending  before  the  Senate 
at  this  time  is  a  measure  of  great  sig- 
nificance, although  there  seems  to  be 
indifference  given  to  it.  In  my  judgment 
the    measure     before    the     Senate,    il 
adopted,  would  constitute  the  first  in- 
vasion upon  the  authority  and  the  re- 
sponsibUities  vested  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  Board  to  help  in  the  management 
of  our  economy  so  as  to  insure  growth, 
employment,     and     purchasing     power, 
while  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  the 
stabUity  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  Tlie  function  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  has  been  to  make  possible 
the  flow  of  credit  and  money  which  will 
foster  orderly  economic  growth,  a  stable 
dollar  An  effictent  monetary  mechanian 
is  indispensable  to  the  steady  develop- 


ment of  the  Nation's  resources  and  a  ris- 
ing standard  of  living. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  was  es- 
tabUshed  in  1913  and  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  55  years.  When  the  System  was 
established.  It  was  proclaimed  as  a  great 
achievement  in  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion   recognizing  that  the  management 
of  the  monetary  system  of  this  Nation 
would  be  taken  out  of  politics  and  placed 
in  an  independent  agency,  free  from  the 
frequent   evil   influences   that   political 
ambitions  bring  upon  public  ofBcials^^ 
In  the  55  years'  existence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  there  has  never  been 
an  invasion  of  its  authority  and  respon- 
sibilities.  In  my  judgment,   the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  bill  constitute  the 
first  time  that  an  Invasion  Is  happening 
and  a  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  that 
Board  are  being  sought  to  be  PUt  Into 
effect  The  pending  bill  provides  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  shall  be  obligated 
to    purchase    securities    issued    by    any 
agency  of  Government. 

Denial  wUl  be  made  that  it  is  an  obli- 
gatory responsibUlty  but  I  want  to  ne- 
gate that  denial  by  reading  from  the  bill. 
The  bill  reads 


It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  .lu- 
thoritv  conferred  by  paragraph  2  be  used 
when  "altemaUve  means  cannot  effectively  be 
emploved  to  permit  financial  InsUtuUons  to 
conUnue  to  supply  reasonable  amounts  of 
funds  to  the  mortgage  market  during  periods 
of  moneUry  stringency  and  rapidly  rising 
interest  rates. 

Mr  President,  in  paragraph  2  the  lan- 
guage is  iiermissive.  In  subparagraph  'b) 
of  paragraph  2,  It  is  declared  thai  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  buy  mortgage  paper  from 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  so  as  to  stimulate 
the  mortgage  industry'.  „viuor« 

Now  I  want  to  read  what  Mr.  William 
McChesney  Martin  said  on  this  subject: 
Such  a  directive — 

Tliat  is  a  directive  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  buy  paper  to  stimulate 
the  mortgage  business — 
would  violate  the  fundamental  principle  of 
.sound  monetary  policy  in  that  it  would  at- 
tempt to  use  the  credit  creating  powers  of 
the  central  bank  to  subsidize  programs  bene- 
fiting special  sectors  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reread  what 
I  just  read: 

Such  a  directive — 

That  the  Federal  Resen-e  Board  begin 
buying  securities  to  stimulate  activities 
in  one  section  of  the  economy- 
would  violate  a  fund.tmental  principle  oi 
sound  monetao-  P°!'>^y  '"  '•^'at  it  would  .'.t- 
tempt  to  use  the  credit  creating  powers  of 
the  central  bank  to  .subsidize  programs  bene- 
fiUng  speci.ll  sectors  o.'  the  economy. 

I  read  further  from  Mr,  Martin's  state- 
ment : 

There  .are,  of  course,  legitimate  grounds 
for  concern  about  the  mortgage  market.  Just 
as  there  are  many  other  areas  in  which  Fed- 
eral support  programs  may  be  called  'p^  But, 
thus  far.  the  Congress  very  wisely  b as  re- 
frained from  attempting  to  finance  such  pro- 
prams  through  creaUon  of  money  by  the 
central  bank.  At  a  Ume  when  our  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  manage  our  financial  affairs 
responsibly  13  bemg  severely  tested,  we  sim- 
plv  cannot  afford  to  create  the  ^rnprtsson 
ih'u  we  .ire  about  to  embark  on  a  ne^*  sup- 
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port    progr&m    to    be    ttnanoed    in    such    a 
fashion. 

Mr  President,  there  are  many  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  that  might  want 
special  consideration  in  a  period  when 
the  economy  Is  too  hot  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  applied  restraints  to 
cool  the  economy 

What  about  the  States  of  the  Union 
selling  txjnds?  ,.     j  « 

What  about  counties  selling  bonds ^ 

about     municipalities     selling 


about   small   businesses   selline 
about   the   fami   loan   aid   pio- 


What 
bonds'' 

What 
bonds'' 

What 
eram'' 

Why  should  not  one  of  these  entities 
m  the  future  say.  Extend  to  me  the  .same 
unprecedented  treatment  you  are  aivins 
to  the  mortgage  loan  industry    ' 

Mr    President,   what   is   the   paradox 

here''  -' 

In  this  period  of  t>>st  whether  we  can 
meet  tmr  fiscal  and  monetary  respoijl^ 
slbilltfeS.  we  passed  a  bill  imposing  a  l(r- 
percent  surtax  In  the  same  bill,  we  re- 
duced Government  expenditures  by  man- 
datory order  in  the  sum  of  56  billion 

In  one  Instance,  we  are  tryirLg  to  cool 
the  economy  and  by  the  pending  bill  we 
will  heat  it  When  restrainLs  are  imposed 
bv  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  it  is  cal- 
ciilated  that  between  $8  billion  to  SIO 
billion  is  Uken  out  of  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket. The  mortgage  market  industry  says 
to  the  Congress.  Treat  us  as  a  special 
child. ■• 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  LAUSCHE  May  I  have  3  minutes'' 
Mr.  BENNETT    Mr    President.   I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
3  more  minutes. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  In  effect,  the  mortgage 
Industry  says  to  the  Congress.  Call  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  do  what  it 
has  never  done  before,  and  require  it  to 
buy  bonds  to  be  issued  to  .stimulate  the 
mortgage  business." 

When  I  began  my  statement.  I  said 
what  is  sought  to  be  done  here  is  unprec- 
edented. It  has  never  happened  before. 
In  1946,  of  course,  the  full  employment 
bill  was  passed,  but  that  has  no  relevance 
to  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here 

In  mj-  judgment,  eventually  this  will 
be  the  ruiiiation  of  what  has  proved  for 
55  years  to  be  a  system  of  monetary  man- 
agement that  has  been  successful.  We 
cannot  appropriate  money  to  the  build- 
iixg  and  loan  associations  Since  we  will 
not  do  that,  because  it  would  .show  up  In 
the  balance  sheets,  this  indirect  method 
is  being  used,  making  it  mandatory  upon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  buy  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  bonds  that  will  supposedly 
be  issued  under  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ment 

Mr  Piesident,  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  what 
we  ara  concerned  with  now  is  the  Spark- 
man  amendment.  The  Sparkman  amend- 
ment should  have  the  support  of  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  whether  he  is  for 
or  against  the  provision  in  the  bill  that 
directs  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  buy  obligations 
of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
FNMA. 


The  Sparkman  amendment  would 
moderate  that  provision  It  would  limit 
the  amount  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  purchase  from  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  or  FNMA  to  $2  billion 
in  any  one  year  So  it  would  meet  the 
PVlncipal  objections  made  by  Governor 
Martin.  Governor  Robertson,  and  the 
other  Federal  agency  officials 

Anv  reading  of  the  te.stlmony  makes 
it  clear  that  what  thoy  were  primarily 
concerned  with,  if  the  bill  is  pa.s.sed  in 
lt,s  o:ii-'inal  form,  unamended,  was  that 
It  might  be  necessary  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  buy  many  billions  of 
dollais  of  obligations  of  FNMA  and  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  in  doing  so 
it  would  liave  an  inflationary  impact, 
and  if  they  attempted  to  moderate  tliat 
inflationarv  impact  by  .sale  of  Federal 
obligations,  they  might  have  to  .sell  so 
many  tlmt  it  would  bring  prices  down 
iji\d  force  interest  rates  to  .such  a  high 
level  that  it  would  be  expensive  to  the 
Government. 

This  objection  is  well  met  by  the 
Sparkman  amendment  I  really  and  sin- 
cerely feel  that  if  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ment had  been  attached  to  the  bill  when 
u  left  the  committee,  while  there  may 
still  have  been  some  oppo.sition.  there 
may  not  liave  been  very  much.  I  think  it 
would  liave  been  very  slight,  if  any 

Certamlv  the  opposition  of  the  admin- 
istration would  have  been  ureatly  mod- 
erated I  think  the  administration  might 
conceivablv  have  supported  the  bill.  This 
would  mean  the  action  the  Fed  is  di- 
rected to  take  under  ttie  bill  to  help  the 
housing  industry  avoid  a  catastrophic 
depression  in  the  event  of  super-tight 
money  would  be  .so  limited  that  it  would 
not  be  inflationary 

The  Fed  could  ver>-  easily  sell  $2  billion 
of  Treasury-  bills  to  neutralize  any  pos- 
sible inflationary  eflect  of  the  $2  billion 
in  purchases  of  agency  issues. 

I  .say  that  on  the  basis  of  what  the 
Fed  buys  and  sells  every  quarter  of  the 
year  in  its  open  market  operations.  The 
addition  of  $2  bUllon  in  the  sale  of  Treas- 
ury bills  would  not  result  in  upsetting 
this  market.  After  all,  it  constitutes  only 
4  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  Treas- 
urv  bills  held  by  the  public. 

The  argument  that  this  would  result 
in  much  lower  prices  and  higher  interest 
rates    for    Treasury    obligations    simply 
would  not  stand  the  test  of  any  .scrutiny 
So  It  is  believed  that  any  inflationary 
effect  of  this  relief  for  the  housing  in- 
dustry    would    be    eliminated    by    the 
Sparkman     amendment,     but     the     bill 
would  still  be  effective  because  this  $2 
billion  would  be  added  to  the  $2  billion 
of  liquidity  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  now    This  housing  industry  is  in  a 
belter  position  than  it  was  in  1966— not 
sufficiently   better   to   counte-   all   ti^ht 
monev  conditions,  but  in  a  better  posi- 
tion   These   combined    resources    would 
mean  the  $4  billion  that  is  available  for 
housing    would    certainly    have    sharply 
reduced  much  of  the  1966  credit  crunch 
on  housing,  although  housing  would  still 
have  to  bear  a  lame  portion  of  the  re- 
striction 

I  would  like  to  .say  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  there  has  been  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


,Mr  SparkmamI  or  the  Senator  from 
WLsconsln  to  Insulate  housing  or  .safe- 
guard housing  from  any  impact  of  mone- 
tary restriction  Housing  would  have  to 
bear  a  big  share,  but  it  would  not  have  to 
bear  an  overwhelming  -share  Here  is  an 
industry  that  con.stitutes  4  percent  of 
our  total  grass  national  product  Gov- 
ernor Mai.sel  testitled  housing  suffered 
between  60  and  70  percent  of  the  cut- 
back That  IS  not  fair  It  may  still  suffer, 
under  our  languai;c.  but  to  have  it  .suffer 
60  or  70  percent  of  the  restraint,  when 
business  is  expandinu  is  not  appropriate 
or  fair. 

The    Sparkman    amendm 
certainly  have  the  .support  o 
agencies,  including  the  Feder 
Board,     the    Treasury,     and 
Whether  they  would  support 
the  Sparkman  amendment  we 
IS  a  question,  but   there  is  no 
that   the  Federal  Reserve  Boar 


t     should 

all  the.se 

Reserve 

I    fortli 

e  bill  il 

^adopted 

[uestion 

ould 


like  10  have  that  restriction.  Ther^  is  no 
question  that  the  Treasurv-  would  like 
to  have  it  There  is  no  question  tha^lhp 
administration  or  the  Federal  Res^ 
Board,  if  they  could  vote,  would  vote  \n 
the  Sparkman  amendment. 

In  view  of  the  unUkellhood  of  the  s 
stitution  of  Treasury  bills  for  savings  anc 
loan  funds  without  a  very  sharp  increase! 
in  Treasurv  bill  rates,  and  in  view  of  thoi 
similar  unlikelihood  of  the  substitution 
of  Treasurv  bills  for  mortgages  without  a 
.sharp   hike   iii  Treasurv-  bill  rates,  this 
amendment    knpcks   out    the   likelihood 
that  .such  a  .substitution  would  take  place 
The   Senator   from   Utah   argues   that 
this  is  .self-defeating.  The  minority  re- 
port says  It  IS  .self-defeating.  They  at- 
tempt to  .show  what  would  happen  if  the 
Treasury  sells  Treasury  bills.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  raising  of  Treasury  bill   rates 
would  mean  that  lieople  would  get  out  ol 
mortgages  and  savings  and  loan  shares 
and  buy  Treasurv-  bills.  In  actuality,  peo- 
ple would  be  very  reluctant  to  do  .so,  be- 
cause those  who  buy  Treasurj-  bills  are 
not  the  people  who  put  their  money  into 
savings  and   loans.  These  are  different 
markets.    People   who   invest   money   in 
mortgages  are  long-term  investors,  and 
the  people  who  invest  in  Treasurj-  bills 
are  90-day  investors.  Most  obligations  of 
the  Treasury  are  for  less  than  a  year. 

So  there  would  not  be  much  of  a  sub- 
stitution in  any  event,  and  if  the  Spark- 
man amendment  is  adopted,  so  that  the 
amount  of  agency  Issues  bought  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be  limited 
to  $2  billion,  the  amount  of  Treasury  bill 
sales  would  likewise  be  limited.  It  is  clear 
that  the  interest  effect  on  Treasury-  bills 
would  be  .so  slight  that  there  would  be 
wrv  little.  If  any.  substitution  at  all, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SP.'VRKMAN.  I  just  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment which  I  have  offered  is  a  limitation 
amendment  upon  the  amendment  that 
was  adopted  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct.  That 
fact  has  been  obscured  because  the  op- 
ponents of  the  amendment — and  I  can- 
not understand  the  logic  of  the  opposi- 
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Uon  to  the  amendment — are  those  who 
oppose  the  basic  provision.  This  amend- 
ment limits  that  basic  provision. 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  Some  of  the  criti- 
cism—not  necessarily  here,  but  we  did 
hear  it  in  other  places— to  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  proposed  in 
committee,  and  which  is  a  part  of  the 
bill,  was  that  it  was  going  to  require  the 
Fed  to  purchase  an  enormous  amount  of 
auency  issues.  Figures  as  high  as  $8  bil- 
lion to  $10  billion  were  used. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct, 
Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  have  come  in  with 
the  limitation  that  under  no  conditions 
shall  there  be  more  than. $2  bUlion  used 
for  this  purpose:  is  that  not  right? 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right.  That 
would  be  exactly  the  effect  of  the  Spark- 
man proposal, 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  be  supporting  an 
amendment  to  provide  a  limitation  such 
as  this;  does  not  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree.  I  cannot  see 
why  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is  not  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  It.  He  should 
vote  for  the  Sparkman  amendment,  and 
so  should  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  the  rea- 
son I  am  not  supporting  it  is  that  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  putting  a 
chocolate  flavor  on  a  pill  that  is  full  of 
disaster  as  far  as  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion are  concerned. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  if  he  likes  chocolate, 
he  can  have  all  the  chocolate  he  wants: 
he  does  not  have  to  take  the  pill.  He  can 
vote  for  the  Sparkman  amendment  and 
for  the  Bennett  amendment  also,  If  he 

wishes.'  ,         ^,  . 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  It  is  sweetening  a  thing 
that  ought  not  to  be  sweetened.  The  basic 
essence  of  the  proposal  is  bad,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  be  misled  by  putting  a  sweet 
flavor  upon  an  essence  that  is  bad  for 
the  Nation.  .^     ^       .„ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  -President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  fur- 
ther? .   ^    ^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Yes,  mdeed. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  knows, 
I  am  sure,  that  the  language  which  the 
committee  adopted  was  dictated  by  the 
Treasurv  Department.  I  do  not  know 
what  my  attitude  would  have  been  on 
this  amendment  had  I  known  at  the  be- 
ginning that  they  were  opposed  to  it.  But 
they  did  not  lead  us  to  believe  they  were 
opposed  to  it.  Did  we  ever  hear  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  during  the  2  or 
3  weeks  the  matter  was  pending  in  com- 
mittee? . 

I  do  not  remember 
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I  do  not  believe  we 


Mr.  PROXMIRE. 
liearing  from  them. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN 

did.  ^.  ,       . 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  we  did  not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  it  was  after 
the  amendment  was  acted  upon,  or  per- 
haps about  a  day  before  the  amendment 
was  acted  upon,  before  we  had  any  word 
from  them  at  all:  and  when  I  did  find 
out  they  were  opposed,  and  they  were  dis- 
cussing  this  big  figure.  I  said.  "Let  us 
limit  this,  so  it  will  not  be  that  big,"  And 
I  add  one  further  point:  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  in  the  process  right  now— 
and  I  want  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to 


hear  this— according  to  the  newspapers 
of  Sunday  and  Monday,  of  making  an 
expansion  of  credit  running  to  the  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  country,  of  as  much 
as  S3.8  billion.  My  limitation  would  hold 
it  down  to  a  little  bit  more  than  half  of 
that  amount  for  thrift  institutions.  I  do 
not  see  how  Senators  can  argue  against 
a  proposal  that  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  housing  industry  to  continue, 
only  in  adverse  circumstances,  onlv  when 
there  is  a  crisis  going  on:  and  that  Is  the 
language  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  And  only  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  itself,  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  judgment,  decides  that  there  is 
a  crisis   and   there   are   no   alternative 

means. 

Mr,  SPARKMAN,  Yes 
Mr,  PROXMIRE.  So  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Ukes  the  initiative. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  In  the  case  of  the  dis- 
count window,  the  initiative  is  that  of  ti.e 
member  banks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  true:  and 
there  is  no  .such  extreme  Irtn^uage  as 
that,  I  submit,  so  far  as  that  $3.8  bil  lOii 
is  concerned. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  i.",  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  mciiPtaiv 
policy,  which  is  very  important,  of  coar.se. 
is  one  of  the  two  major  weapons  that  our 
Government  iias  to  try  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  our  economy  and  stabilize  our 
economy.  Monetary  policy  could  be  more 
effective  with  the  Sparkman  amendment, 
as  it  modifies  the  provision  in  the  bill,  be- 
cause it  would  be  possible  for  the  Nation  s 
money  managers  to  provide  at  least  a 
partial  offset  for  housing  when  they  jam 
on  the  monetary  brakes  generally. 

Monetary  policy  has  been  serious  y 
handicapped  exactly  because  they  could 
not  do  this.  The  big  restraining  force  on 
the  Federal  Reserve,  I  am  sure,  in  1967 
and  1968.  has  been  that  they  were  afraid 
that  if  they  had  put  the  brakes  on  the 
way  they  thought  they  should  do  in  this 
inflationary  period,  the  result  would  have 
been  disastrous  for  housing. 

After  all,  it  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  in  a  period  of  escalating  inflation 
for  the  last  12  months  at  least,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  during  much  of 
that  period,  has  been  pouring  more  and 
more  money  into  the  economy.  They  have 
been  taking  inflationary  action. 

When  you  ask  them  why,  their  first 
answer  is.  "If  we  do  not  do  this,  housing 
will  suffer." 

What  this  proposal  wov.ld  do  is  uive 
them  a  weapon,  so  they  could  cushion  the 
housing  industry,  in  part,  from  the  irn- 
pact  of  their  restraint.  That  would  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  have  a  more  effec- 
tive monetary  policy,  to  cool  down  infla- 
tion, it  seems  to  me.  much  more  sharply. 
because  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
provide  that  housing  would  not  suffer  the 
devastating  effect  that  it  .■suffered  in  1966. 
We  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that 
in  1966.  we  had  the  situation  in  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  jammed  on 
the  brakes,  and  an  industry  representing 
4  percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
suffered  between  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
cutback.  That  is  not  right. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  when  they  secure  the 


floor  on  their  own  time,  if  they  will,  to 
state  how  they  can  justify  that  kind  of 
situation  for  the  housing  industry.  It  is 
true  that  some  things  have  been  done  for 
the  housing  industry  since  then,  but  the 
housing    industry    still    is   not    in    good 
.shape.  Prom  all  indications,  they  cannot 
pos.sibly  do  the  job  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates  lia?  charted  for  them,  Tliey 
cannot    po.ssibiy    provide    the    funds   lor 
''6  million  liousing  starts  over  the  next 
10  years,  unless  they  have  more  liberal 
lirovisions  for  financing  than  tliey  ha\e 
under  tlie  present  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor,  ana 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  lime. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     AVho 

yields  time''  .,     .   t         i^ 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. ,^     ,     1     „ 
Mr     BENNETT.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  lime  do  I  have  remaining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  16  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  yield  myself  10  min- 
utes 

Several  things  have  been  stated  that 
I  think  need  to  be  .'straightened  out.  As 
late  as  12  o'clock  today,  or  45  minutes 
ago.  Governor  Robertson  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Svstem,  who  is  sometimes  le- 
ferred  to  as  the  most  liberal  member  of 
lliat  Board,  repeated  his  unalterable  op- 
position to  the  Sparkman  amendment, 
and  he  made  it  perfectly  clear  lo  me 
liiat  he  wanted  it  opposed. 

I  would  also  like  to  au-swer  ihe  la.st 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
Wc  are  not  trying  to  turn  baek  lo  1966. 
We  are  looking  at  the  situation  in  1968, 
and  as  I  carefully  detailed  yesterday,  the 
housing  industry  has  S15  billion  worth 
of  new  liquid  resources  to  call  upon,  more 
thanit  had  in  1966. 

When  we  talk  about  a  i;roRram  to  acid 
$2  billion,  under  the  Sparkman  amena- 
ment.  bv  forcing  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  accept  rcsix)nsibilities  that  it 
should  not  accept,  of  course,  the  ining 
is  completely  out  of  balance. 

I  was  interested  in  the  statement  that 
the  language  in  the  bill  was  suggested  by 
the  Treasury-.  It  is  my  understanding 
tliat  after  Ihe  language  was  written,  it 
was  referred  to  the  Treasury-,  and  the 
general  coun.'^el  .suggested  alternative 
language,  but  wlien  the  authors  of  the 
bill  came  to  change  their  original  lan- 


guage, they  changed  the  Treasury's  al- 
ternative. 

So  the  lanpuage  in  the  bill,  as  I  un- 
derstand   it.    is   not   the   Treasury   Ian- 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  ixiint? 
Mr   BENNETT,  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Since  I  am  the  one 
v.ho  liandled  it,  I  would  like  to  sUte  just 
what  liapi^ened.  if  I  may. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  I  have  enough  time. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  whatever  lime  he  may  re- 
quire for  this  answer. 

Mr  BENNETT.  All  right. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  On  the  morning 
this  WPS  to  be  called  up.  I  received  a 
telephone  call  from  one  of  the  highest 
officials  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
who  said  to  me.  "Give  us  language  under 
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which   we   can  llw ."   Ttkcm   were   his 
words.  I  (ttd  not  evoke  them. 

So  I  msgeBted  to  him  that  he  get  up 
hingmwit  tor  tw.  When  I  wexU  to  the 
eommitiee.  I  ttktA  Lewis  Odom.  tiie 
etaff  dlreetor  of  the  committee,  to  ko  to 
the  trVp>^"*  uul  call  this  oiBcl&i.  and 
tell  ^''w  that  we  would  Like  to  have  lan- 
guage from  the  Treasury  Department 
The  Treasury  offlclal  had  the  general 
counsel  call  Mr.  Odom.  and  the  counsel 
dictated  the  language  that  was  used 
There  was  only  one  word  which  was 
different.  He  wanted.  In  lieu  of  Uie  word 
"effectively."  to  use  ■•appropriately" 
However.  Mr.  Odom  told  him  that  we 
wanted  to  use  'effectively  '  That  is  ex- 
actly the  language  written  into  the  bill 
That  Is  the  only  word  on  which  there 
was  any  discussion  at  all. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  Prp.sideiU.  tJie 
Senator  from  Utah  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  arc  in  agreement  It  was  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury  that 
suggested  the  language  And  the  commit- 
tee ctMinged  the  word  appropriately" 
to  "effectively ',  which  .sub.staiitially  in- 
creased the  seventy  of  the  requirement 
Mr  SPARKMAN  But  those  two  words 
were  discussed  between  Mr  Odom  and 
Mr  Smith 

Mr.  BENNETT  But  the  Treasury  did 
not  accept  it.  We  went  ahead  in  defiance 
of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  think  that  the  cor- 
rect way  to  say  it  is  that  the  Treasur>- 
would  have  preferred  to  use  appropri- 
ately." 

Mr.  BENNETT  The  Treasur>-.  of 
course,  did  not  have  the  final  say. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  No.  of  course  not 
L'nder  our  legislative  system.  Congress 
has  the  final  say 

Mr.  BENNETT  The  StcrctaiT  of  the 
Trea.sury  wrote  the  committee  after  that, 
indicatmg  their  continued  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposition. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  had  a  letter  from  the  Treasury 
Department  and  also  from  the  Federal 
Reserve  after  the  amendment  had  been 
put  in. 

Mr.  BENNETT  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. So.  the  Treasui-y  is  still  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposition. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I  have 
never  contended  that  the  Treasurj-  was 
ill  favor  of  this.  I  did  say  that  they  said. 
•Give  us  language  under  which  we  can 
live  "  And  they  dictated  the  language. 
The  only  di.scussion  was  whether  to  ase 
••appropriately'  or     effectively." 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  can- 
not support  the  Sparkman  amendment 
as  an  alternative  to  one  which  I  have 
offered  to  strike  all  of  section  3  of  this 
bill  It  IS  true  that  it  would  limit  the  u.se 
of  Federal  Reserve  direct  purchases  to 
support  the  mortgage  market  through 
savmgs  ai^.d  loan  a.ssociations  to  S2  bil- 
lion a  year  We  are  .so  used  to  talking  m 
billions  that  $2  billion  seems  to  many  as 
If  it  were  an  insignificant  amount  I  can- 
not agree  More  important  than  the  ex- 
.TCt  amount,  in  this  instance,  however,  is 
the  fact,  as  has  been  pointed  out  re- 
peatedly, that  If  the  hou.sing  mdustp.'  is 
granted  direct  access  to  the  mone.v mak- 
ing power  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
finance  .ts  operations  in  periods  of  re- 


strlethre  monetary  policy,  it  will  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  until  other  segments 
will  demand  the  same  privilege. 

What  about  the  small  business  com- 
munity that  U  hurt  as  badly  and  as 
mimedlately  as  the  housing  Industry? 
What  about  the  programs  for  the  elder- 
ly? What  about  the  educational  groups? 
Once  we  breach  this  wall,  there  is  no 
lunil  to  the  pressure  that  will  be  brought 
to   continue  this  special   treatment. 

I  support  housing  and  homeowner- 
slnp  I  represent  a  State  that  probably 
ha.s  a  hiu'her  degree  of  homeownership 
and  holds  homeownership  in  higher 
reaard  than  any  other  State  in  this  coun- 
try Yet.  I  cannot  support  this  provl- 
.si,  n  because  I  believe  it  to  be  only  a 
limited  version  of  an  unwise  activity  by 
the   Pederal   Reserve  System. 

Tlie  Sparkman  amendment  is  a  limita- 
tion only  in  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment had  no  limit.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  its  sponsor,  however,  very  emphatical- 
ly that  he  did  not  intend  that  the  amount 
involved  would  exceed  $2  billion.  Now 
this  amendment  places  a  ceiling  at  the 
very  top  of  the  amount  that  was  ex- 
pected under  the  other  provision.  I  do 
net  call  that  a  compromise. 

Just  last  week  m  our  housing  con- 
ference, we  agreed  that  we  would  not 
provide  back-door  flnancmg  of  a  flood 
in.surance  program  in  the  amount  of 
$500  million  of  lendin«  authority  Now. 
the  following  week,  we  are  being  asked 
by  the  same  individuals  who  agreed  to 
that  action  to  provide  for  back-door  fi- 
nancing limited  to  the  .sum  of  $2  billion 
I  sense  an  inconsistency  here 

Lei  me  also  add.  it  is  already  agreed 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabam.a  will  offer 
another  amendment  recommended  by 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
which  could  provide  additional  liquidity 
of  $6  billion  to  be  used  in  periods  of 
stress.  On  yesterday  I  counted  up  a 
total  of  $15  billion  That  figure  included 
this  amount. 

The  ijroposal  will  set  up  a  wider  vari- 
ety of  liquidity  instruments,  including 
assets  of  a  sliort-tenn  nature  which 
members  could  utilize  on  a  more  flexible 
basis  and  which  would  be  more  profitable 
than  their  pre.sent  choice  of  either  cash 
or  Government  obligation.s  These  in- 
struments would  include,  with  Board  ap- 
proval, time  and  .savings  deposits  in  Fcd- 
eial  Home  Loan  Banks  and  commercial 
banks,  and  .such  obligations,  including 
special  obligations  of  the  United  States, 
a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more  of 
the  foregoinp,  and  bankers  acceptances 
The  provision  would  also  i;ive  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Ljiin  Bank  Board  anliiority  to 
set  iiquiditv  reciuirements  for  member 
institutions  fro.n  4  to  10  percent  instead 
of  from  4  to  8  percent,  as  at  pre.sent,  and 
to  control  the  mix  of  instruments  held 
for  liquidity  purposes.  By  raising  and 
lowering  the  percentage  of  savings  to  be 
held  in  the  eligible  instruments,  the 
Board  could  assure  that  ample  liquidity 
was  built  up  in  periods  of  easy  money 
which  could  be  released  to  the  mortgage 
market  in  periods  of  restrictive  mfne'ary 
policy 

.-Vs    an    example    of    what    the    Board 
could  accomplish  through  tiiis  means,  in 


the  period  from  IMl  through  1964.  when 
mortgage  money  was  easy,  the  Board 
could  have  reQUlred  that  aasoclaUons 
hold  10  percent  of  their  savings  in  a 
liquidity  pool  with  6  percent  in  relatively 
short-term  Instruments.  It  would  then 
have  been  possible  in  1966  to  reduce  the 
requirement  from  10  percent  to  4  per- 
cent. This  action  could  have  released 
about  $6  billion  for  use  In  the  housing 
market  during  the  credit  squeeze  of  1966. 
The  additional  credit  would  have  more 
than  offset  the  entire  drop  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yesterday  m 
his  remarks. 

I  intend  to  support  that  amendment 
when  it  is  offered.  I  think  it  is  a  much 
better  alternative  than  the  pending 
amendment.  I  believe  that  we  established 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  funds  to  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  during  pe- 
riods of  stress.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  it 
\s.is  unable  to  do  .so  in  1966  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  meet  the  requirement.  My 
answer  is  tliat  if  it  wais  not.  then  we 
.sliould  readjust  its  authority  so  that  it 
cannot  take  that  responsibility  away 
from  the  System  and  require  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  take  on  the  additional  re- 
sponsibility 

Mr  President,  we  are  dealing  here,  as 
iias  been  said  over  and  over  again,  with 
the  first  attempt  to  breach  the  responsi- 
bilities oi  the  Fedeial  Reserve  System  to 
provide  .special  benefits  for  one  particu- 
lar segment  of  the  economy.  If  that 
breach  is  made,  we  can  find  ample  emo- 
tional and  economic  reasons  to  let  others 
in  through  •Jie  same  hole.  And  soon  we 
will  have  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  .'System  to  impose  mon' 
credit  restraint. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
talked  about  the  experience  of  other 
countries  and  said,  in  effect,  that  Ihey 
were  smarter  than  we  are  because  they 
do  have  '^uch  .selective  credit  controls. 
The  Senator  mentioned  .several  coun- 
tries. The  record  is  very  interesting. 

Look  at  this  problem  m  terms  of  the 
capacity  of  their  central  banks  to  con- 
trol inflation  in  the  face  of  the  laws 
they  have,  compared  with  what  the 
Federal   Reserve   Board   can   do  here 

'Hie  Senator  mentioned  Bilgium.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1967,  inflation  ate  up  22 
percent  of  value  of  the  Belgian  Iranc.  In 
Prance,  it  was  27  percent.  In  Italy,  it  was 
32  percent.  In  Sweden,  it  was  33  percent. 

We  had  inflation  in  our  country  which  ' 
111  my  view  is  nut  acceptable  especially  in 
the  last  tew  years,  but  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  powers  intact  in  the  period,  our 
inflation  was  a  much  lower  14  percent. 
So  I  do  not  think  these  figures  demon- 
strate that  the  boys  in  Europe  were 
smarter  than  'ac  were,  or  that  by  .setting 
up  and  copying  the  European  pattern 
ill  this  countr>-,  we  would  l)e  heliJin?  our 
problem  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
h.ive  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
aior  from  Utah  has  5  minutes  remaining. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  11  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time 
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Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
■1  mi.uites  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
"  Mr  LAUSCHE  Tlie  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin a.sked  a  question  concerning  what 
our  answer  is  to  the  proposal  that  aid 
be  given  to  the  mortgage  industry 
through  backdoor  financing  that  has 
never  been  done  before. 

I  wKsh  to  repeal  what  McChesney  ..lar- 

tin  said:  . 

Such  a  directive  would  violate  a  lun- 
damental  principle  of  sound  monetary 
p..liev  in  that  it  would  attempt  to  use 
t'le  credit  creating  powers  of  the  central 
bank  to  subsidize  programs  benefilinK 
special  .sectors  of  the  economy. 

Mv  answer  is  that  if  we  want  to  subsi- 
dize' do  It  directly  by  appropriations.  Do 
not  do  it  by  backdoor  financing  imposed 
upon  the  Federal  Reser^-e  System  in  a 
manner  never  done  in  the  55  years  oi 
tlie  historv  of  that  institution.  If  we  are 
going  to  subsidize  this  business,  Put  it 
m  the  budget.  Let  the  budget  show  that 
we  are  subsidizing  by  $2  billion.  Let  the 
people  know  about  it.  And  do  not  put  it 
in   the    manner    of    violating    the   very 
essence  of  the  creation  of  the  bank.  Keep 
our   hands   off   that   institution.   Let   it 
stand  inviolate.  Do  not  break  it  down 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  lime?  .      , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  ^   .,        » 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wish  to  say  this.  I  believe  it  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  Mr.  Martin,  the  very  able 
man  he  is.  used  the  word  "subsidy.  I 
cannot  understand— if  I  know  the  mean- 
ing of  •subsidy'— how  any  subsidy  is  in- 
volved in  this  matter.  It  is  using  the 
monetary  svstem  of  the  United  SJates 
in  extreme  cases  to  help  this  particular 

industry.  ,    ^        . 

I  believe  it  is  likewise  unfortunate— 
I  do  not  understand  that  Mr.  Martin 
used  this  term— that  the  term  •backdoor 
financing-  has  been  used  here.  No  back- 
door financing  is  involved.  This  is  the 
use  of  the  monetary  powers  vested  by 
Congress  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  help  relieve  the  mortgage  market  in 
dire  distress.  . 

I  have  pointed  out  that  certainly  no 
one  would  claim  that  the  Fed's  proposed 
liberalii^ation  of  the  dis'count  window, 
which  would  extend  up  to  $3,800  million 
to  the  commercial  banks,  involves  any 
subsidy.  Nobody  would  claim  that  any 
backdoor  financing  is  involved  in  that; 
and  neither  is  any  subsidy  or  backdoor 
financing  involved  in  this  proposal. 

Furthermore,  I  point  out  that  my 
amendment  would  be  a  limitation  upon 
this  provision.  , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
my.self  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  words  ol 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  should  be 
considered  very  carefully.  The  argument 
has  been  made  over  and  over  again:  Sup- 
pose some  people  vote  against  the  Spark- 
man amendment  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  some  subsidy  involved  in  this 
whole  operation.  If  there  is  a  subsidy, 
then  every  time  a  bank  goes  to  the  dis- 
count window,  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  to  get  a  loan,  that  is  a  subsidy, 
because  this  is  precisely  the  same  kind 


of  financing  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  As  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  said  so  well,  this  has  never  been 
called  a  sub.sidy.  Indeed,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  on  Monday,  announced  it 
is  going  to  widen  the  discount  uinaow 
broadly  to  the  extent  <.f  SS  8  billion  and 
provide  thir  additional  nnancuvt  io  tne 
commercial  banks. 

Mr   President,  the  prime  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  has  been  that  we 
have  done  enough  for  the  housing  indus- 
try  and  we   are   doing   enough   for   the 
housing  industry,  thai  they  are  getting  a 
substantial  inciease  in  funds  on  the  basis 
of  measures  that  either  have  been  acted 
on  in  1966  or  are  being  acted  on  in  this 
vear  I  believe  we  are  doing  something  for 
"the  housing  industry,  as  I  have  .said  re- 
peatedly in  this  debate.  But  if  we  are  do- 
ing enough,  so  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
amount  of  funds  for  housing,  then  the 
Federal    Reserve    Board    will    never    be 
called  upon  to  act. 

This  is  an  insurance  policy.  This  is  only 
in  the  event  funds  are  not  available  lor 
housing  in  reasonable  amount.  And  who 
determines  that?  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  dete- mines  it.  Congioss  v.i".  :k  t 
determine  it.  The  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  will  not  determine  it.  The 
savings  and  loan  institutions  will  not  de- 
termine it.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  determine  it.  Certainly,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  not  going  to  determine 
this  on  the  basis  of  something  that  is 
likely  to  be  discriminatory-  against  the 
banks  or  in  favor  of  inflation. 

Let  me  read  very  carefully  the  short 
provision  about  which  we  are  talking: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  paragraph  i2)  ol  section 
14(b)  of  such  act  be  used,  when  alternative 
means  cannot  effectively  be  employed— 


And  who  determines  whether  it  is  effec- 
tive? The  Federal  Reserve  Board  deter- 
mines whether  it  is  effective- 
to  permit  financial  institutions  to  continue 
to  supply  reasonable  amounts  of  lunds— 

■Who  determines  reasonable?  Tlie  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  determines  reason- 
able— 

to  the  mortgage  market  during  periods  of 
monetary-  stringency  and  rapidly  nsmg  inter- 
est rates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  my.self  two 
additional  minutes. 

All  of  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah— that  we  have  already  done 
something  for  the  housing  inauEtry:  they 
are  not  in  as  bad  straits  as  they  were  in 
1966— adds  up  to  the  probability  that  we 
are  less  likely  to  upe  this  insurance  pol- 
icy, that  housing  is  not  going  to  be  so 
desperate  as  to  make  it  necessar>-  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  act.  They  only 
act— this  is  something  the  Ser.alor  from, 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  have 
not  answered— when  the  Fcdrral  Re- 
serve Board  determines  there  are  not  al- 
ternative means  that  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively and  that  reasonable  amounts  of 
funds  are  not  available. 

•What  in  the  world  is  wrong  with  that? 
We  are  trying  to  help  the  housing  indus- 
ti-y.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  help  them 
if  we  say  they  cannot  have  funds,  when 


even  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board  deter- 
mines there  arc  no  other  effective  ways 
of  getting  them  funds  and  even  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  determines  hous- 
ing does  not  have  funds  in  a  reasonable 

amount.  ..   ,  . 

'Vs  to  tliC   woid     rea.sonable,     let   us 
p.i!  that  m  proper  per.spective.  •Rea.son- 
able" relates  to  the  particular  economic 
Mliiation    which    conlronts    the    UniU'd 
.Siati-  at  ihe  time.  Wlren  we  are  in  an 
intlationarv    .situation,    ol    course    it    is 
-1  r-ssaiv  for  liousmg  to  bear  a  .substan- 
tial ■^'lare-  and  probably  a  disproportion- 
ate  s'lare.   unfortunately— of   restraint: 
but  certainlv  not  the  kind  of   restraint 
thev  .suffered  in  1966,  when  the  Governor 
of   the  Federal  Reserve  Board  testified 
IhKl   housing   can   afford   4    percent   of 
the  pross  national  product,  that  housing 
boie  between  60  to  70  percent  of  the  cut- 
back. The  industry  was  devastated.  Un- 
cmpk.vment    was   increasing   at   a   time 
wiien   we   had   an   expanding   economy. 
Business  was  investing  more  than  it  had 
ever  invested,  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion   in   plant  and  equipment,  and  we 
went  down  to  850,000  housing  starts  a 
\ear.  That  kind  of  situation  should  not 
prevail  again,  and  this  provision  tries  to 

correct  it. 

1  ix)int  out  that  the  Sparkman  amend- 
ment .simplv  .sets  a  limitation  on  the  ap- 
plication ol  this  provision,  the  limitation 
being  $2  billion.  As  I  have  said  over  and 
over  again.  I  do  not  know  how  anybody 
can  object  to  a  limitation  of  .something 
thc-v  consider  dangerous. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr    LAUSCHE.   What   would   be   the 
situation  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
wrote  to  Congress  and  said  there  is  an 
effective  method  of  stimulating  the  mar- 
ket in  mortgages  by  Congress  appropri- 
ating to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
$2  billion  to  feed  into  the  market,  instead 
of  having  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  for 
the  first  time  in  55  years,  enter  into  the 
field  of  financing?  What  would  we  say? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  the  first  place.  I 
disagree  with  almost  every  part  of  the 
assumption  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
The  fact  is  that  we  would  say,  of  course, 
unless  Congress  acts  to  provide  an  ap- 
propriation under  those  circumstances, 
that  is  not  ,-:n  effective  means  that  is 
available. 

What  we  have  been  doing  for  years  is 
to  provide  that  any  member  bank  that 
wants  to  tiorrow  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  can  do  so  from  the 
discount  window.  Now  we  are  providing 
that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  if  the  Fed  thinks  it  is  ne<:essar>-, 
when  the  Fed  says  it  is  reasonable,  can 
have  something  like  the  same  privilege, 
although  it  would  be  limited. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  be  the  first 
time  in  historv-  that  this  would  be  done. 
If  we  ought  to  do  it  to  help  the  mort- 
gage industrv.  appropriate  S2  billion  to 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to 
finance  the  buying  of  mortgages,  and  do 
not  break  the  precedent  that  has  been  in 
existence  for  55  years. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   I  wish   to  ask   the 
Senator  if  he  oppo.ses  the  discount  prac- 
tice that  has  been  in  effect  for  55  years? 
Mr.  L.AUSCflE.  No. 
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Mr  PROXMIRE  Why  Uien.  sliould 
w"  not  require  Conuress  to  appropriate 
money  to  individual  banks  when  they 
come  to  the  discount  window  tn  borrow 
fiMm  the  Federal  Reserved" 

Mr  LAUSCHE  It  has  never  been  done 
!)*More  We  ar--  placme  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  au  oblmation  that  may 
spread  into  disastr(uis  proportions  when 
otiier  segments  of  tllB  economy  are  in- 
volved 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  .'xpned. 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
Riv-elf  1  additional  minute 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
been  consistent  that.  one.  we  should  not 
do  tnis  because  it  has  never  been  done 
b+'fore  and  two.  we  may  lo.se  our  heads 
and  spread  the  practice  throushout  the 
economy  and  that  that  would  bf  a  catas- 
trophe. ■ 

First,  if  we  were  to  follow  the  fust 
ai-Ruiner.t.  we  would  never  change  any- 
thing We  have  a  clear  injustice  and  a 
very  senous  economic  problem  in  the 
field  of  housinc:  Even,body  knows  that 
We  cannot  help  correct  that  situation 
effectivelv  unless  we  provide  that  the 
housing  industi-y  through  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  FNMA.  would  be 
able  to  receive  money  irom  the  Federal 
Reserve  when  the  Federal  Reser.e  con- 
siders It  and  finds  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  that  no  alternative  meaiis 
can  be  u.sed  and  two.  it  Ls  necessary  to 
supply  reasonable  amounts  of  funds  to 
the  mortgage  market 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  n\ay  I 
be  recogn.zed  for  or.e-half  minute  ' 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  3  minutes  remaining. 
Mr  BENNETT  I  yield  1  mmute  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  repeat  that  all  we  have  to  do  :s  ap- 
propriate $2  billion  to  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  and  tell  them  to  u.se  that 
amount  to  stim.ulate  the  mortgage  in- 
dustry. We  can  do  it  directly  and  put  it 
In  the  budget:  but  :.ow  we  are  trying 
to  do  it  indirectly  by  establishing  a 
policy  that  has  :ifvcr  been  in  existence 
before 

Mr    BENNt'IT    .Mr    President,  I  yield 

mvself  1  minut^' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  UUih  is  recugnued. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  think 
the  pui-pose  of  thus  amendment  should 
be  clear  It  became  obvious  to  the  .spon- 
sor of  the  original  amendment  that  his 
amendment  is  not  desirable.  ->o  he  is  at- 
tempting to  salvage  .t  by  putting  this 
celling  on.  which  has  no  significance  If 
their  proposal  is  wise,  it  is  too  low  to 
handle  an  einei-gency;  and  if  the  pro- 
posal is  unwise,  the  ceiling  does  not  make 
it  wi.se 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ' 

Mr  BENNE'rr  I  yield. 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President,  to  me  it 
IS  strange  tii.U  the  Fed.  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bai.k  Board,  and  the  Treas- 
luy  are  all  opposed  to  this  proposal.  How- 


can  It  be  said  they  are  sympathetic  when 
thev  are  opposed  to  If 

Mr  BENNETT  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anv  answer  to  that  question 

Mr  Piesident.  I  am  readv  to  yield  back 
the  ren'.ainder  of  my  lime  if  the  Senator 
from  Wi.sconsin  is  ready  to  yielil  back 
the  ren-.aiiider  of  lils  time 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  M  seconds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ai  ir  from  W..sconsin  is  recognized 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  this 
is  the  Sparkman  amendment  we  are 
voting  on  and  not  a  provision  m  the  bill 
It  is  a  limitation  therefore,  anyone  who 
opposes  the  bill  should  m  good  .sense  vote 
for  the  Sparkman  limitation  I  hope  that 
IS  fully  understood  by  the  Senate  when 
Senators  vote 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  lime 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  :s  .so  ordered 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  :ny  lime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  'after  having  voted 
:n  the  negative.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
live  iiair  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr  BartlettI.  If  he  were  present,  he 
would  vote  ••yea."  I  have  alreadj-  voted 
••nay.  "  I  withdraw  my  vote  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  •nay." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr  Brewster!,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr  GRrENiNol.  the  Senator 
from  Michimm  Mr  Hakt  ' .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  'Mr  I.nouye)  are  ab- 
.sent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ala.^ka  Mr  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr  F^jlbrigiit!.  the  Senator 
from  Mu.s.s^hu.setts  Mr  Kennedy',  tlie 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  Mr  Long),  and 
the  Scnato'Tfrom  Minnesota  IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy I  are  nece:^.sarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  i  Mr. 
Brewster  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  Grueninc.  1,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  HartI  would  each  vote 
•■yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr  Griffin)  is 
detained  on  official  business. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President 

Ml    K'.CHKL  Regular  order. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  has  been  called  for. 

Mr.  Y.\RBoROUGH  Mr  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  before  the  regu- 
lar order  is  called  for. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re  :- 
iilar  Older  has  hern  c.illed  for 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  My  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  is  wliether  when  a  Senator 
has  asked  for  recoenilion  before  the 
call  for  the  regular  order,  he  is  entitled 
to  recognition  The  Senator  fiom  New 
Mexico  asked  for  recognition  before  the 
Chair  said  the  retrular  order  had  been 
called  for.  Which  takes  priority— the 
call  for  recofinttion  by  the  Senator  fiom 
New  Mexico  or  the  subsequent  call  loi 
the  regular  order" 

The  PRF,SIDING  (OFFICER  EKie.s  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  .seek  lecoMiu- 
tion'' 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  would  be  moot  anyway,  becau.se 
I  had  more  or  less  withdrawn  my  re- 
quest lor  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair   will   announce   the   vote. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44 
na>  s  44  as  tollows ; 
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Ha>den  Muskle 

HI'.!  Nelson 

Jackson  P^store 

J.wits  I'pU 

Lor.K.  La.  I':o.\niire 

M.inr.iison  Riblroll 

Mar.afleld  Russell 

McClellan  spartraan 

MrCiee  .Siwrt? 

McOovern  Talmad^e 

McIi:t\Te  Tvdln^s 

Mordale  Williams.  N  J. 

Moi  roioy  Yivrboroimh 

Morse  Youi  t;.  Ohio 
Mo- J. 

NAYo      44 

Eivin  Mur.dt 

FRCi.m  Murphy 

Har.sen  ppar.>^on 

Hlcker.looper  Percy 

HoUand  Prouty 

HoUires  Scott 

Hruslia  .Smathers 

Jo:daj-..  N  C  .Smuh 

Jordan.  Jd^ho  .Ster.ius 

Kucheil  .SYmuitiUx-'i 
Lau3<he  Thurmond 

Mercalf  Tower 

Miller  Wil'.-.ami.  Del. 

Montoya  Younj;.  N  Dak. 

Morton 
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Ba\h 

Uible 

Buidirit 

Uyrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W   Vii 

Car.r.on 

Civse 

C'hurch 

Clark 

Dodd 

Foi  ;; 

Cioie 

Har:  is 

ILirtke 

Haltifld 


.Mkea 

AUott 

.Atitlersor. 

Baker 

Bennett 
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Cariaon 

Cooper 

Cotton 

C'.KtU 

Dirksen 

I»mir.  ick 
East  lard 
Ellender 


Bartlelt 
Brewster 

Fi:lt>nght 

Griffln 


Oruenmg 
Ha.n 
Ir.ouye 
Kei.redy 


Lor.2.  Mo. 
McCaithy 


So   Mr    Sparkman's   amendment   was 

rejected  ,      ,  .,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.,  o;>en  to  further  amendment. 

.\ME.NDMEr.r  NO    897 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment   and  ask  that  it  be 

stated.  „       ,„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  paire  2,  l)egmnlng  with  line  14,  Uxi'AC 
..ui   111  through  line  5,  p.ige  3. 

The  language  propo.sed  to  be  stricken 
by  the  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  la)  Pamgraph  (2)  of  section  I4ibi 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  i  12  U.SC.  355)  is 
ametuicd  to  read  :is  follows 

•  i2i  Under  the  direction  .n.d  regulations 
of  tiie  FeUenil  Op*n  Market  Committee,  to 
buy  and  sell  in  the  open  nuixket.  or  to  deal 


I 


(11rf<-tlv  with  the  Issuing  agency  In  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of.  any  obUgaUon  which  l«  a 
direct  obligation  of.  or  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by,  any  agency  of  the 
Caitcd  States. ■■ 

,  bt  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
uthority  conferred  by  paragraph  (2)  of  feec- 
Uou  14 (bl  of  such  Act  be  used,  when  alter- 
u.\ilve  means  cannot  effectively  be  em- 
ployed, l-o  permit  nnanclal  InsUtutlons  to 
continue  to  supply  reasonable  amounts  of 
funds  to  the  mortgage  majket  during  periods 
of  monetary  stringency  and  rapidly  rising 
interest  rates. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
piuTX)se  of  my  amendment  is  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  amendment  written 
into  it  in  committee  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  which  in  effect  would  give  a 
mandate  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
to  purchase  paper  supplied  to  it  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
in  terms  of  participation  certificates  or 
other  obligations  if  it  were  necessary  to 
maintain  a  flow  of  mortgage  funding. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  may  proceed. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
chase   of    participation    certificates    or 
similar  Instruments  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply   added    liquidity    to    the    mortgage 
market.  The  effect  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands  is  to  provide  a  special  treatment 
of   funds   Intended   for   mortgages  and 
to  restrict  the  power  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  operate  in  its  responsi- 
bility to  stabilize  the  monetary  system 
of  the  United  States.  By  rejecting  the 
Sparkman  amendment,  we  return  to  the 
original  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  every  emotion  has  been 
appealed  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin in  his  support  of  this  proposal  to 
change  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Reserve    System    from   one   of   dealing 
strictly    with    broad,    overall    monetary 
policy  while  considering  all  of  the  effects 
of  that  policy  to  a  segmented  approach 
In  which  the  Federal  Resen'e  would  be 
required  to  take  action  to  assure  that 
any  restraint  on  the  economy  is  equally 
levied  against  all  sectors.  I  have  stated 
earlier,  and  I  state  again,  that  I  do  not 
support  such  a  change  and  feel  strongly 
that  it  would  not  prove  to  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 
The  Senator  has  suggested  that  a  crisis 
.such  as  we  had  in  1966  •might  very  well 
recur   during    the    last   half   of    1968." 
While  nearly  anything  is  possible,  the 
facts  at  hand  do  not  even  suggest  that 
such  a  situation  may  recur.  The  fiscal 
action  taken  on  the  other  hand  has  been 
such  as  to  make  it  possible  for  interest 
rates  to  be  lower  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin himself  on  many  occasions  has 
said   that   he   expects   not  inflationary 
pressures,   but  a  slowdown  as  the  tax 
measure  takes  purchasing   power  from 
the  economy  and  the  social  security  tax 


and  other  measures  become  effective.  If 
a  slowdown  is  really  expected,  then  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
not  react  with  restrictive  monetary  pol- 
icy. In  other  words,  the  two  positions  are 
inconsistent. 

The  prediction  of  crisis  in  my  view  is 
simply  an  attempt  to  mu.ster  .support  for 
this  unneccs-^ary  and  unwise  provision. 

The  Senator  .suggested  that  "a  tieht 
money  policy  i.^  supposed  to  restrain  the 
economy  by  cutting  back  on  all  invest- 
ment"  I  have  vet  to  read  or  hear  the 
statement  that  it  is  or  has  been  the  in- 
tent of  general  monetary  policy  to  cut 
back  on  all  investment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  v.e 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Chair  will  say  to  the  atUches  that 
the  Chamber  will  be  cleared  if  there  is 
any  more  talking  among  the  attaches. 
The  Chair  will  request,  too,  that  Senatoi-s 
refrain  from  talking,  so  the  Senator  from 
Utah  may  make  his  speech. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  a  .sys- 
tem where  money  flows  to  those  uses 
which  are  willing  to  pay  the  most  for  it.  a 
cutback  will  never  be  equal  on  all  seg- 
ments unless  a  specific  system  of  ration- 
ing and  controls  is  put  into  effect,  and. 
I  might  add.  experience  indicates  that 
even  strict  controls  are  not  highly  effec- 

I  might  add.  experience  has  indicated 
that  even  strict  controls  are  not  highly 
effective. 

The  Senator  properly  argues  that  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  are  limited  in 
their  liquidity  because  most  of  their  in- 
vestments are  In  long-term  mortgages 
and  therefore  are  "locked  in"  during  a 
period  of  rising  Interest  rates.  This  is  the 
nattu-e  of  mortgage  lending,  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  were  specifically  set 
up  and  given  tax  advantages  so  that  they 
could    provide    mortgage    money.    The 
amendment  for  which  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.sin  is  arguing  would,  according  to 
his  words,  require  the  Fed  to  "purchase 
the  obligations  of  the  home  loan  banks 
on  such  terms  as  would  permit  relendmg 
to  savings  and  loans  at  rates  which  sav- 
ings and  loans  were  able  to  pay,  given 
the  current  average  yield  on  their  earn- 
ing assets."  Some  of  the  loans  made  by 
savings  institutions  were  made  when  in- 
terest rates  were  much  lower  than  they 
are  at  the  present.  Then  the  Senator  goes 
on  to  say  that  "the  rate  charged  by  the 
Fed  could  be  less  than  the  market  rate.' 
Later  in  his  remarks  the  Senator  argued, 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  argued 
also,  that  this  is  "not  a  subsidy."  I  do  not 
imderstand  his  reluctance  to  admit  that 
a  subsidy  is  involved.  The  definition  of 
subsidy,  according  to  Webster's  New  In 


temationar  Unabridged  Dictionary  is: 
"To  aid  or  promote,  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, 'With  public  money."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  section  of  the  bill  wouid 
be  to  aid  private  enterprise  and  that  a 
would  be  through  the  use  of  an  interest 
rate  differential  brought  about  by  the 
Federal  monetary  authority.  We  call  it  a 
subsidy  when  3  percent  money  is  made 
avaUable  for  the  REA.  we  call  it  a  subsidy 
when  the  Federal  Government  makes 
money    available   at   lower   rates   tlian 


would  be  available  from  the  money  mar- 
ket for  all  other  recipients,  so  there  is  no 
logical  rea.son  not  to  term  this  differen- 
tial and  preferential  treatment  a  subsidy. 
Why  not  just  admit  it? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Sr-nator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Federal  Reser\e 
Bank  is  forced  and  mandated  to  buy 
securities  to  finance  the  mortgage  indus- 
Irv.  IS  it  not  a  fact  that  the  interest  rate 
that  would  be  charged  to  those  institu- 
tions might  be  different  from  the  interest 
rate  being  charged  in  the  general  op^n 
market? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  it  were  not  so.  thr:e 
would  not  be  any  point  in  requiring  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  step  in.  because  t-hcy 
could  get  the  money  in  the  open  market 
if  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  interest. 

Mr."  LAUSCHE.  That  would  mean  that 
llie  interest  rate  that  would  be  paid  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  be 
less  than  the  interest  rate  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  And  if  it  is  less,  to  the 
extent    that   it   is    less,    it   would    be    a 

subsidy? 

Mr.    BENNETT.   I    think    there    is    :.o 

question  about  it. 

The  Senator   from   Wisconsin   argues 
that  the  purchase  of  $1  billion  to  $2  bil- 
lion of  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
obligations    allowing    that    amount    of 
money  to  be  distributed  by  the  System  to 
savings  and  loan  associations  would  have 
provided  substantial  relief  for  housing?. 
Indeed   as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  Home 
Loan  Banks  now  have  that  much  greater 
liquidity  with  which  to  assist.  In  addi- 
tion if  one  were  to  total  the  other  liquid- 
ity and  assistance  provided  through  other 
measures  approved  by  the  Congress  or 
soon  to  be  approved,  the  amount  would 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15  billion 
with  the  funds  intended  in  this  bill.  If. 
as    the    Senator    from    Wisconsin    has 
staled,  the  total  drop  in  1966  was  S5  bil- 
lion   and  that  he  does  not  intend  that 
the  whole  drop  be  offset  then,  certainly, 
the  additional  $15  billion,  which  is  three 
limes    the    whole    reduction,   should   be 
able  to  lake  care  of  the  situation  without 
bringing    Federal    Reserve    direct    pur- 
chases of  obligations  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator    yield    for    a    question    at    that 

point?  .  ,  , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  How  have  we  generated 
a  S15  billion  available  fund  to  support  the 
mortgage  market? 

Mr  BENNETT.  Yesterday  I  listed  bills 
that  have  been  passed  in  the  last  2 
vears  and  other  action  which  has  con- 
tributed to  that  total.  I  do  not  want  to 
lake  the  time  to  repeat  the  list. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  They  are  contained  m 
the  senator's  statement? 

Mr  BENNETT.  They  are  contained  in 
yesterday's  Record  and  my  statement 
of  today. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  states 
that  if  this  authority  is  granted  and  en- 
forced, it  would  assure  that  the  "hous- 
ing sector  will  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  cutbacks 
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as  It  WM  In  1966."  I  sugKest  that  every 
segment  of  our  economy  bears  a  different 
share  of  the  restraint,  dependini,'  on  Its 
willingness  to  bid  for  money  I  ju.st  won- 
der what  housing  s  proportionate  share 
would  be  and  how  the  FediTal  Re.serve 
would  justify  a  .specific  burden  on  housing 
as  compared  to  other  segments. 

The  Senator  uses  to  bolster  his  state- 
ment that  the  poor  are  the  one.s  to  be 
disadvantaged  when  housing  is  re.stricted. 
the  statement  that  the  Bureau  nf  Cen- 
sus data  "show  the  average  cost  per  unit 
rising  during  periods  of  tight  money  " 
This  does  not  .support  the  point  made  by 
the  Senator  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  very  reason  for  the  restrictive 
polxv  by  the  Federal  Reserve  is  to  hold 
inflationary  costs  Therefore,  the  increa.se 
in  prices  for  constmction  are  one  of  the 
rea.sons  the  Fed  tightens  money  The 
higher  prices  are  not.  therefore,  the 
effect  but  the  cause 

The  Senator  claims  that  the  amend- 
ment would  only  partially  redre.ss  the 
competitive  imbalance  between  banks 
.i;id  savliigs  and  loan  a.ssociatijns.  Of 
course  the  two  types  of  institutions  are 
noi  equal  competitively  in  all  respects  In 
.some  competitive  factors,  .savings  and 
loan  assoclation.s  have  .i  competitive  edge 
and  in  others,  banks  have  an  tdue  be- 
cau.se  of  their  different  purposes  and 
functions  I  might  stale  that  Che  housing 
bill  which  has  been  reported  from  the 
conference  committee  granted  signifi- 
cantly broader  powers  to  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  against  bank  opposition 
We  cannot  be  accu.sed  of  leglslaUns  in 
favor  of  commercial  banks  to  the  illsad- 
vantage  of  savinu.s  and  loan  a.ssociations 
this  year 

The  Senator  suggests  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  already  involved  in  politics 
because  of  its  present  responsibilities  of 
adjusting  its  policies  in  an  effort  to  ap- 
proach full  employment,  stable  prices, 
and  economic  growth  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  all  these  '.ioals  span  the 
entire  economy  and  are  not  limited  to 
any  one  .segment,  such  as  housing 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  at   that  point '^ 

Mr  BENNETT  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr  LAUSCHE  Ls  it  not  a  fact  that 
what  was  done  by  the  1946  full  employ- 
ment program  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
,'Uished  and  honorable  former  Senator 
Douglas,  ot  Illinois,  wa.-.,  in  substance.  In 
conformity  with  what  the  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  declared 
to  be  to  promote  the  economy  and  to 
stabilize  prices'  When  vou  promote  the 
economy,  you  promote  employment  and 
the  growth  of  population 

Mr  BENNETT  I  do  not  kiiuw  thai 
any  one  man  is  entitled  to  the  enure 
credit  for  that  very  important  bill,  but 
It  certainly  is  true  that  a  major  pari  of 
It  was  the  responsibility  to  stablli/.e  the 
economy 

This  authority  and  congressional  man- 
date that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IS  champloninij;  Is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  It  does  speclflcaUy  assist  one 
.segment  to  the  detriment  of  competing 
segments. 

The  Senator  discusse.s  briefly  weUare 
economics,  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "private  market  rates  will  not 
necessarily  direct  resources  to  their  most 
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efficient  use  '  One  cannot  argue  with  that 
statement,  but  who  is  to  determine  what 
is  the  best  use  '  Thus  far.  in  our  system, 
we  have  allowed  great  freedom  of  choice 
to  individuals  over  the  expenditures 
which  tliey  feel  important  Some  other 
.societies  have  decided  that  the  allocation 
of  resources  can  better  l)e  made  through 
Cf!ittali7.ed  planning  of  their  Govern- 
ment I  prefer  the  system  we  have  over 
theirs,  even  if  it  does  allow  .some  eco- 
nomic inefficiencies  By  the  same  reason- 
ing, no  one  can  claim  that  a  democratic 
.system  is  the  most  efficient,  but  I  .still 
consider  it  to  be  far  superior  to  tho.se 
which  stifle  or  ignore  the  desires  of 
uuiivulual  citizens. 

The  Senator  al.so  mentions  .several 
couiuiies  which  have  various  rediscount- 
ing  arrangements  through  their  central 
banks  I  have  not  had  time  to  study  each 
of  the.se  .■^ystems.  but  I  have  taken  the 
time  to  .^ee  what  has  happened  to  price 
levels  m  the.se  countries  over  the  past 
few  years,  and.  as  I  expected,  m  every 
one  of  them,  price  levels  have  not  been  as 
stable  as  they  have  been  in  this  country 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  .stability  which 
we  have  had.  and  it  is  nothing  to  brag 
about,  has  been  j^ieatly  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  hold  prices. 
The  countries  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
as  examples  and  their  price  levels  are; 
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On   the  basis 
Senator  .-.tales: 

Thus,   m  oppo.sing  tlie  .unfiulmcin   l)*forp 
us    the  F'eUernl  Reserve  Bosira  is  not  rertei  •.- 
iiiK  the  reveiile<l  wisdom  of  mo<tern  clay  ceii- 
riil   •lanking 

I  do  not  feei  thai  thi.s  implied  crili- 
•i.sm  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  mem- 
bers IS  justified.  On  the  other  hand.  I 
;uspect  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the 
actions  taken  by  other  central  bankers 
and  understand  their  systems,  and.  as  a 
matter  of  deliberate  judgment,  have  re- 
fu.sed  to  follow  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mvself  an  additional  3  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes 

Mr  BENNETT  The  Senator  >iales 
that  there  are  times.  Mr  President, 
wtien  even  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board 
acknowledges  that  it  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  the  liousing  .sector  of  the 
economv  and  to  thrift  institutions  which 
supplv  much  of  the  necessary  mortgage 
credit  Indeed,  all  .sectors  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  although  special 
segmented  treatment  is  not  granted, 
overall  [>olicy.  as  stated  by  Governor 
Mitchell  and  quoted  by  the  Senator.  Is 
adjusted  to  meet  major  needs  and  avoid 
major  problems  of  various  segments 

The  Senator  brought  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 


tem regardmg  the  dlscoimt  mechanism 
into  the  discussion  to  support  his  amend- 
ment One  would  be  led  to  believe  from 
his  remarks  that  the  mechanism  pro- 
vided in  this  bill  is  analogous  to  the  dis- 
counting privileges  of  commercial  banks 
It  is  not.  and  in  fact  In  the  majority 
report  on  this  bill,  the  access  to  the  dis- 
count window  w  as  specifically  listed  as  an 
alternative  which  would  make  this 
amendment  unnece.s.sary  Certainly,  this 
alternative  sliould  be  explored,  but  it  is 
not  now  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
the  use  of  the  discount  privilege  by  banks 
is  not  to  maintain  a  lalc  of  long-term 
lending  as  is  anticipated  in  this  bill.  Re- 
member that  mortgages  run  from  20  to 
40  vears.  Once  the  Federal  Reserve  com- 
mits money  for  this  purpo.se.  it  is  com- 
mitted for  that  period.  Discounts  to 
banks  are  only  to  carry  the  banking  in- 
stitution over  cri.sis  periods  of  very  .short 
duration,  a  matter  of  days  usually.  Therr 
IS.  in  fact,  an  admhu.strative  ruling  m 
effect  which  precludes  retailing  opera- 
tion.^  in  Federal  Reserve  credit  obtained 
through  the  discount  window. 

The  Senator  criticizes  the  fact  that  the 
di.scouni  rate  during  1966  was  below  the 
short -term  money  market  rates.  Indeed. 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  recall  that  the  Fed 
was  accused  of  Increasing  all  interest 
rates  because  they  are  based  on  the  dis- 
count rate  We  cannot  have  it  both  ways 
Mr.  President.  I  have  not  dealt  with  all 
of  the  .statements  made  in  support  of  this 
legislation  wilh  which  I  cannot  agree. 
Others  which  I  have  omitted  have  been 
covered  in  the  minority  views,  and  time 
does  not  pei-mit  a  proper  discussion  of 
some  of  the  more  technical  ones. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  all  ot 
the  arguments  used  In  favor  of  this  pro- 
vi.sion  do  not  change  the  fact  that  it  is 
special  treatment  for  one  Industry  and 
it  will  involve  a  .subsidy  and  it  will  re- 
sitlcl  the  flexibility  of  the  PVderal  Re- 
serve 10  carry  out  its  major  responsi- 
bility of  mauitalnlng  stability  in  the 
economy  through  monetary  policy.  This 
ls.sue  is  that  .simple  when  all  of  the  argu- 
ments are  summarized. 

I  stronuly  recommend  that  the  Senate 
reiicl  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr  PHOXMIRE.  Mr.  PresldeMi.  1 
vield  mvself  b  minutes 

The  '  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The 
Senator  from  Wl.sconsin  is  recognized 
for   .T   minutes 

Mr  PROXMlRE.  Mr  Pre.sideiU,  I  do 
not  expect  to  take  very  much  of  my 
time  I  expect  to  yield  back  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  time  I  hope  that  we  can 
have  a  vote  by  about  2:15.  and  ceitainlv 
before    2:30 

Mr  President,  this  issue  has  been  de- 
baled  at  ureal  length  yesterday  and  to- 
dav  I  will  do  my  best  to  .summarize  it 
without  bein«  too  repetitive  and  try  to 
answer  .some  of  the  arguments  raised  in 
the  last  few  minutes  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  irom  Utah. 

Mr  President,  the  Senator  argued 
that  this  provision  which  specifies  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  under  cer- 
tain, unusual  conditions.  If  It  deems 
it  necessary,  .shall  buy  obligations  ol  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
FNMA  v^ould  reSi-iict  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  in   monetary   policy    He  i> 
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very  emphatic  In  ariruing  that  this  prac- 
tice would  restrict  the  Federal  Reserve 

Board.  ..^     „  j       , 

In  my  view,  It  would  give  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  a  very  useful  tool.  As  I 
shall  try  to  emphasize  In  my  remarks, 
the    greatest   restraint   at   the   present 
time  on  monetary  poUcy  and  the  reason 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  not  able 
to  restrict  the  economy,  as  it  should  be 
doing  now,  and  as  it  should  have  been 
doing  last  year  and  during  the  period 
of  expansion,  is  its  fear  of  throttling  the 
housing  Industry.  Certainly  we  shoiUd 
not  have  been  pumping  money  Into  the 
economy  at  the  rapid  rate  of  8  to  10 
percent,  as  we  were  doing  last  year.  Why 
was  it  done?  It  was  done  because  It  was 
believed  If  they  did  not  do  It,  interest 
rates  would  rise  so  rapidly  that  housing 
would  stiffer  and  suffer  disastrously. 

This  gives  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
a  tool  which  they  oan  use  when  they 
find  on  the  basis  of  their  own  judgment 
that  other  mefins  are  not  effective,  when 
they  determine  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
judgment  that  reasonable  amounts  of 
money  are  not  available  for  the  hotislng 
industry.  Only  then  would  they  be  in  a 
posiUon  to  purchase  the  securities  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

So,  in  my  view,  this  does  not  impair 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  monetary 
policies.  It  Improves  them.  It  means,  for 
example,  that  If  we  had  had  this  pro- 
vision In  effect  last  year,  we  could  have 
had  a  lesser  rate  of  inflation  and  we 
would  have  had  a  healthier  situation  in 
the  housing  Industry.  We  would  have 
liad  some  restraint.  We  should  have  had 
restraint,  and  we  would  have  had  it.  We 
would  have  had  a  healthier  situation,  and 
we  would  have  had  a  situation  In  which 
we  would  have  had  more  restraint  on  the 
rest  of  the  economy. 

I  think  that  is  perfectly  consistent 
and  perfectly  appropriate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
arpTued  that  the  proposal  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  Inappropriate  inasmuch  as  I 
have  said  that  I  expect  a  slowdown  to 
result  from  the  tax  increase  and  the 
spending  reduction,  Tliat  Is  correct.  I  do 
expect  a  slowdown.  I  could  be  wrong.  I 
have  been  wrong  in  the  past.  I  suppose  I 
have  been  as  wrong  in  estimating  the 
economic  future  as  other  people  have 
been  n  I  am  wrong  this  time  we  could 
certainly  have  an  Inflationary  situation 
In  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  jam  on  the  monetary  brakes.  And 
they  should,  and  If  they  do.  the  housing 
Industry  will  be  hit  again  and  hurt. 

The  important  point  Is  that  this  pro- 
vision Is  a  new  proposal.  It  will  be  used 
only  when  it  Is  necessary.  It  will  be  used 
only  If  all  of  the  measures  developed  so 
well  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  are  not 
enough.  It  will  be  used  only  when  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  itself  decides  the 
measures  are  not  enough,  when  the  Fed 
decides  that  reasonable  amounts  of  mon- 
ey are  not  available  and  there  are  not 
effective  means  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
contended  that  the  discounting  which 
banks  can  do  in  going  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  borrowing  money  on 
their  own  Initiative  Is  not  analogous  to 
the  money  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  make  available  through  the 


savings  and  loan  associations  to  the 
housing  industry  for  mortgages  on  the 
grounds  that  the  discounting  is  for  short 
periods  and  that  the  mortgages  are  for 
long  periods.  ^^_ 

The  PRESIDH'JG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  is  that  this  discounting  procedure 
has  recently  been  broadened.  It  will  be 
for  6  months,  with  an  additional  3 
months  if  necessary  for  seasonal  oper- 
ations. Well,  the  provision  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  also  be  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  only  during  periods  of  a  serious 
credit  crunch  on  housing. 

If  this  provision  had  been  In  effect  in 
1966,  for  example,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  have  purchased  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  held  those  obligations  for  a  few 
months,  probably  not  more  than  6 
months.  It  would  then  have  sold  the 
obligations. 

The  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  that  the  Federal  Reserve  s 
funds  would  be  frozen  in  the  mortgages 
for  20  to  40  years  is  not  any  part  of  the 
bill.  It  is  not  any  part  of  our  intention. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  can  turn 
these  obligations  over  as  soon  as  the 
situation  has  been  alleviated.  In  the 
past,  the  situations  have  been  of  brief 
duration.  They  have  been  for  a  limit  ol 
a  few  months. 

The   argument  of   the   Senator   from 
Utah  does  not  stand  up. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator spoke  about  a  limited  time.  There 
is  no  time  limit  under  the  Senators 
amendment  relating  to  the  action  by  the 
open  market  committee.  I  understand 
the  Senators  proposal  and  the  legisla- 
tive draft  to  be  that  this  authority  will 
be  limited  to  a  2 -year  period. 

Mr,  PROXMlRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  consulted  with  the  committee 
counsel  about  this,  and  their  construc- 
tion of  this  provision  is  that,  since  the 
bill  Itself  Is  limited  to  2  years,  this  par- 
tlctilar  provision  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  purchase  directive  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  would  also  be  limited  to 
2  years. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  critically  impor- 
tant, because  one  limitation  having 
failed— to  wit,  the  monetary  limitation 
which  Senator  Sparkman  proposed — it 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  the  2-year  term 
persists  in  the  amendment  as  it  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Second,  is  there  anything 
mandatory  about  this  on  the  Federal 
open  market  committee  except  that  It 
gives  them  a  set  of  directions,  which  we 
expect  they  will  follow?  But  do  they  not 
have  a  very  wide  discretion  as  to  where, 
when,  how,  the  amounts,  and  so  forth? 
Mr,  PROXMlRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  correct.  The  provision  Is 
that    when    alternative    means    cannot 


effectively  be  employed — who  determines 
whether  they  are  effective?  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  It  Is  a  guideline  for  them 
to  pennlt  financial  Institutions  to  con- 
tinue to  supply  reasonable  amounts. 
Who  determines  whether  the  amounts 
are  reasonable?  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  It  Is  their  Judgment  that  Is  a 
guideline.  ,  .  .  ^ 

Mr  JAVITS.  Nothing  in  the  provision 
would  change  the  autonomy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  or  its  independence. 
Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  there  any  .sanction  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  if  it  acts  in  a 
way  with  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin or  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress—or even  the  entire  Congress— 
dLsapiees? 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  No.  Indeed. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

As  the  Senator  from  New  York  well 
knows,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  always 
has  been  a  center  of  controversy.  They 
are  in  the  unenviable  position  of  finding 
that  at  least  some  people  always  dis- 
agree with  them.  Some  people  think  they 
should  stimulate  the  economy  more  by 
pumping  money  into  it;  that  unemploy- 
ment is  loo  high.  Others  argue  that  in- 
flation is  too  .serious  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  act  to  restrain 
the  economy  more. 

There  w  ill  be  people  in  and  out  of  Coii- 
c  rcss  who  will  disagree  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  But  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  this  discretion.  No  action,  no 
criticism  of  any  kind,  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House 
or  the  Senate,  no  action  by  the  Senate 
or  the  House  as  a  whole — unless,  of 
course,  we  change  the  law— can  restrain 
or  restrict  or  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  After  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  Treasury  obligations,  are  housing  ob- 
ligations the  largest  single  item  of  fi- 
nancing   or    guarantee    by    the    United 

States? 

Mr,  PROXMlRE.  Tliat  is  my  under- 

.standing. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  So  tbat  the  only  prece- 
dent set  is  that  they  now  have  the  power 
in  Treasury  securities,  and  now  It  is  being 
opened  up  to  the  guarantees  of  housing 
obligations,  and  whether  it  is  opened 
further  than  that  is  up  to  Congress? 
Mr.  PROXMlRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  this  is 
only  a  precedent,  if  we  use  it  as  a  prece- 
dent, and  we  can  vote  "yea"  or  "nay." 

Mr.  PROXMlRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

It  has  been  argued  that  once  we  do 
this  we  might  do  all  kinds  of  other 
things.  Tliat  is  not  so.  This  Is  for  2  years 
only.  It  is  up  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  use  its  judgment  In  following 
the  guidelines,  not  the  judgment  of  any 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Finally,  although  the  lim- 
itation of  Senator  Sparkman's  amend- 
ment did  not  prevail— I  wish  It  had— Is  it 
the  Senator's  intention,  as  the  author 
of  this  and  the  manager  of  the  bUl,  that 
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the  Federal  Reserve  Board  siiall  operate 
in  this  field  to  a  greater  extent  than  that 
specified  in  the  Sparkinan  amendment — 
that  i.s   about  $2  bilhon  .^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Intention  of  the 
author  of  this  provision  in  the  bill  has 
been  consistently  as  tr.e  Senator  from 
Utah  said  earlier  that  we  should  operate 
within  a  $1  r>  to  $2  billion  authon/ation  I 
do  not  feel  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  exceed  $-'   billion. 

Mr  JAVITS  So  if  the  Fed'-ial  Reserve 
Board  met  with  this  rule  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  face  any  opposition  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  or 
from  the  manager  ot  tlie  bill,  and  it 
would  be  entirely  consonant  with  the 
policy  that  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  m 
proposing  It  to  the  Senativ  ask  be  carried 
out 

Mr  PROXMIRE  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect It  IS  a  very  important  construction 
because  m  the  vote  that  will  come  up, 
L  believ£  this  will  be  the  intention  of 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  wiio  sup- 
port the  amendment,  that  it  should  be 
applied  with  moderation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  PROXMIRE  I  vield  mv>elf  i  ad- 
ditional minute.s 

Mr  JAVITS  When  tlie  Senator  speaks 
of  moderation,  he  speaks  of  2  years' 
autonomous  discretion  within  rhe  re- 
quest and  the  authority  granted  by  Con- 
iire.ss.  That  is  point  2 

Point  3  a  limited  flKure  of  $l'j  to  SJ 
billion  to  the  ambit  of  its  use 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  President.  I  .-.hould  I'ke  to  con- 
clude my  remarks  bv  emphasi2inK  the 
fundamental  point  that  housing  m  this 
country  is  in  distre.ss.  ti\at  h.ousmK  needs 
more  flnancinK'.  and  that  it  suffered 
t!r>.-atly  in  1966  and  it  can  suffer  axaiii 

The  burden  of  the  remarks  bv  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  that  housinK  has 
been  taken  care  of:  that  ue  have  done  a 
i^reat  deal  t^  provide  more  funds  for 
hou.sing  and  have  provided  enouKl". 

One  argument  I  made  is  that  this  pro- 
vision is  an  insurance  policy  only  to  be 
used  if  the  Fedeial  Re.-erve  Board  finds 
that  the  facts  indicate  that  wi-  have  not 
done  enough 

The  second  point:  What  do  the  facts 
show?  They  ^how  that  .-.ince  1963  the  net 
flow  of  .savings  to  banks,  which  that  year 
was  50  percent  of  all  net  .savmgs  in  the 
country,  increased  to  60  percent  m  1967 

I  point  out  that  many  of  the  provi- 
sions argued  by  the  Senator  trom  Utah 
were  put  mto  effect  m  1966  Yet.  m  1967 
the  net  flow  to  banks  had  iiurea.^ed  over 
the  1963  level  by  that  much 

What  happened  to  savings  and  loan' 
Savings  and  loan,  which  in  1963  had  a 
net  flow  of  .savln^!s  of  39  percent, 
dropped  down  to  127  percent  in  1967 

Mr.  Home,  in  testifying  before  tlie 
House  committee,  said  the  net  flow  m 
savings  in  the  first  half  of  this  year.  1968. 
had  not  been  good  for  the  .savings  and 
loan,  that  it  had  been  adver.se  It  is  true 
that  the  net  flow  of  savings  to  banks  has 
not  been  as  good  as  in  the  past;  but  m 
relationship  to  savings  and  loan,  savings 


and  loan— which,  of  course.  Is  important 
to  the  housing  industry — has  suffered, 
and  sutTered  .seriously 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Tlie  lime 


of  the  Senator  from  Wi.sconsin  has 
pircd 

Mr   PROXMIRE    I  yield  myself  J 
ditional  minutes. 

Therefore,   even 
aivuments   ot    the 
e-.  en    leconnizlng 
something  for  tiie 


ex- 


rtd- 


allowing  for  all  the 
Senator  from  Utah, 
that  we  have  done 
liousing  industry  and 
that  It  is  somewhat  better  off  we  must 
recognize  that  what  we  lia\e  done  has 
not  been  enough:  that  the  amount  of 
funds  going  to  the  .savings  and  loan,  the 
heart  and  .soul  ol  our  housing  financing. 
has  been  declining  and  will  continue  to 
decline,  unless  we  act 

We  pa.ssed  a  housing  bill  tins  year  in 
w.iich  all  Members  of  Congress  can 
iiiihtly  take  pride  I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  measures  in  this 
field  enacted  m  the  last  decade  But  if  it 
really  is  to  be  effective,  if  tliere  is  to  be 
the  money  to  iirovide  the  housing  starts 
envisioned  m  that  bill  some  provision 
.such  as  this  is  ■eriuiied 

Mr  President  I  have  no  ircuiests  for 
time  on  this  >ide.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  mv  time 

The  PRESIDINC.  OFFICER  Who 
\ields  time' 

Mr  BENNETT  I  Meld  fi  :niiuile>  to 
the  Senattir  from  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President  the  fact 
should  be  clearlv  considered  that  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
dciillng  With  price  stability,  soundness 
of  the  market,  full  employment,  and 
other  aspects  that  mean  much  to  the 
i)opulation  of  our  country  aiT  all  op- 
posed to  this  bill  Not  one  agency  of  the 
Federal  G<n  eminent  vested  with  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  sound 
economv  suppoi'^  the  measure  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  opiMi.sed  to  it  The 
Trea.^ury  Department  is  opposed  to  it 
The  Federal  Deposit  In.surance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
are  ovipo.sed  to  it 

In  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Hou.se,  a  vote  was  taken 
on  the  propo.sal  and  nine  were  against 
It  and  two  for  it 

Thus,  we  betiin  witli  i!ie  ba.se  that  not 
one  agency  of  the  Government  vested 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
people  favors  this  measure 

Mr  President,  I  shall  read  further 
from  what  Mr  McChesney  Martin  had 
.said  about  any  efforts  to  impo.so  upon  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  the  oblit^ation 
of  buying  Federal  securities 

Mr  McChesney  Martin  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Hou.se  committee,  on 
June  27  stated : 

There  .ire.  of  course,  legit inime  groiiiuis 
:or  I  oiicern  abi>ut  the  mortM!>g<^  m;trkel  — 

However,  he  went  on  to  ^ay  further: 
VLSI  lis  there  .ire  iiKuiy  other  ureas  in  wlmli 
fecleml  support  progrHUis  may  t)e  calied  ior 
But  thii.s  fur  the  Cugress  very  wisely  has  re- 
Ir.uueU  from  Rttempting  to  tlnMiice  .siuh  pro- 
Krarjis  •hrougti  creation  ol  money  by  rhe  ceu- 
trrtl  tjHiik  .\t  II  time  when  ronttdence  in  our 
nbllity  to  maUHge  our  Iinanchil  alTairs  respon- 
sibly IS  being  severely  tesled.  we  -imply  can- 
not attord  to  create  the  impression  that  we 
are  .vbout  to  embark  nii  ,i  nev.  .support  pro- 
gram -1)  be  hiuiiufKl  111  -uch  n  f;ishion 


Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  yield 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  was  de- 
pending on  my  iK>or  memory  for  the 
figures  he  tjuoted.  The  Hou.se  vote  was  22 
to  9. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  The  vole  was  22  to  9 

Mr.  BENNETT  Yes;  auamst  this 
provision. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  think  the  Senator 
vciy  much. 

.Mr  McChesney  Martin  further  .staled: 

Recogiu/.ing  the  clangers  Inherent  m  I'X- 
cfs.sive  extensions  of  credit  by  the  Federal 
Reserve 

And  I  wish  to  emphasize  he  limits  his 
statement  to  the  Federal  Reserve — 
tlie  Congress  has  carefully  limited  the  nti- 
thorlty  ol  the  System  to  purchase  obligations 
directly  irom  the  Treasviry  Not  only  Is  there 
a  statutory  limit  mi  the  amount  of  such  pur- 
chases, but  the  .luthority  is  temporary,  sub- 
ject to  renewal  by  Congress  every  two  years, 
and  the  legislative  history  established  In  the 
course  of  numerous  extensions  has  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  the  authority  Is  to  be  used 
sparingly,  and  only  for  extremely  .short 
periods.  Thus  Congress  has  sought  to  pre- 
vent Federal  Reserve  credit  from  expanding 
ro  meet  tlie  Treasury's  needs  for  funds  at 
the  expen*  of  overall  .stabilization  goals,  and 
the  Treasury  has  never  borrowed  more  than 
Jl  :i  billion  under  the  authority  at  any  one 
time  Indeed,  in  the  past  decade  the  authority 
has  been  used  only  rive  times,  and  then  lor 
no  more  than  :1  liavs.  nor  more  than  $207 
million,  at  .mv  one  time 

To  explain,  in  10  years  for  a  period  ol  3 
days  only  the  sum  of  S207  million  has 
been  borrowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  s  6  minutes  have  expired, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognised  tor  1  additional  min- 
ute 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  the 
Sparkman  amendment  contemplated 
borrowing  $2  billion;  the  original  bill 
contemplated  borrowing  $8  to  SIO  bil- 
lion. 

Mr  President,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  done  a  good  job.  I  staled  ear- 
lier today  let  the  Congress  keep  its  hands 
off  this  institution.  If  we  want  to  sub- 
sidize, do  it  within  the  budget:  let  it  be 
known  to  the  world  we  are  .subsidizing. 
But  do  not  do  it  through  the  back  door 
of  pretending  you  arc  .serving  the  coun- 
try by  calling  upon  the  central  bank, 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  do  the 
financing  in  the  manner  contemplated 
bv  the  bill 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time  ' 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Syi- 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvsclf  1  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  for  1  min- 
ute 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  all  ot 
these  ai-guments  have  been  made  and  re- 
made in  various  forms,  but  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves.  The  Senate  rejected  the 
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proposal  to  permit  the  setting  up  ef  this\ 
new  power  to  draw  on  the  Fedetsi  Re- 
sei  ve  by  limiting  it  to  $2  billion.  *finter- 
pret  that  to  mean  that  this  is  essftii,ially 
a    vote    aKamst    the    extension    of    thi« 
power  and  that,  thoioforc.  .some  of  my 
colleauues  must  have  voted  for  the.hm- 
itation  rather  than  the  proposal^^^^^ 
I    would    hope    that    Senator^^^would 
i.cognize  we  I'.rc  now  facing  the  funda- 
mental problem  and  would  vote  for 
amendment    whKh   I    have   off^ed^ 
auainst  the  requirement  contained  in 
committee  amendment.  )  J-   . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^^■.  presi- 
dent, who  yields  time?  "     /    .  ,^ 
Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  Presidenlr.  I  yield 

mv.self  2  minutes.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  O^ICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wi.'^onsii/is  recognized  for  2 
minutes.  /"  . 

Mr  PROXMI«E  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  .sav  that  th/ heart  of  this  provision  is 
that    the    committee    amendment    ex- 
presses the  ^nse  of  Congress  that  the 
authority   hi  u.sed   by   the  Federal  Re- 
serve Boarcrto  i>ermit  financial  mstitu- 
tions  to  continue  to  supply  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  mar- 
ket  durinp   periods  of  monetary  strin- 
gencv  and  rapidly  rising  interest  rates." 
would  be   given   complete   authority   to 
The  kevword  is     reasonable."  The  i-ea 
interpret  reasonable  levels  of  assistance 
consistent  wiUi  sound  monetary  policy. 
How  in  the  world  that  restricts  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  monetary  policy 
is  beyond  me.  They  determine  what  is 
reasonable  and  it  does  not  interfere,  as 
the  Senator  from  New  York  brought  out 
so  well  in  (oHf-quv.  with  their  autonomy 
or   independence.    It  sets  puidelines,   as 
Congress  is  bound  lo  do  under  the  Con- 
stitution, but  it  does  not  interfere  with 
administration  or  policy  and  it  does  pro- 
vide that  the  lio'.'sing  industry  will  have 
this  insurance  policy  in  the  event  the 
provisions  we  h?ve  made,  in  the  last  18 
months  or  so.  to  improve  the  .situation 
for  housing  are  not  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  advantages  of  the  amend- 
ment may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

First  while  it  would  not  completely  in- 
sulate housinsr  from  tight  money  it  would 
prevent  hou.-^ng  from  bearing  the  entire 
brunt  of  the  cutback.  Second,  it  helps 
slum  dwellers  become  homeowners  but  it 
does  not  confine  it  to  the  poor.  It  means 
many   people   who   cannot   now  own  a 
home  could  own  a  home.  Third,  it  im- 
proves the  efficiency  of  the  homebuilding 
industry  and  lowers  housing  costs.  This 
is  a  very  important  element  we  have  ig- 
nored so  far  in  the  debate,  today.  When- 
ever you  have  a  situation  in  which  there 
are  wide  swings  in  housing,  so  that  re- 
sources are  drained  off.  then  it  is  very 
costly   to   get   those   resources   back.   A 
major  reason  for  the  increase  in  costs 
in  1967  was  the  fact  that  we  had  a  ter- 
nfic  deteriorction  in  housing  starts  in 
1966. 

Also,  this  provision  maintains  confi- 
dence and  stability  in  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  by  providing  an  emer- 
rency  source  of  funds  in  a  crisis,  by  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  they  will  have  the  funds 
V  henever  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  de- 


termines th^re  is  reasonable  need  and  no 
^alternative  means  are  available. 
I  Finally,  ta  help  maintain  competitive 
equality  of  competition  between  financial 
iiistitutions.V  siviii!!  thrift  in.stitutions 
4^-idirect  acfer-s  to  Federal  Reserve  Bank 


credit   ^ 
r.    Pre 


^i 


esid<^nt.    1    yi.'ld    bark    the    re- 

crii..iij-=»r.nv  umr. 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  Prc-idrnl  before  1 
yield  back  th.e  remainder  of  my  time, 
"there  are  a  number  of  Senatois  who  will 
need  a  little  notice  to  come  into  the 
Chamber  for  the  vote,  and  I  thercfoie 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  not 
the  Senator  vield  back  the  remainder  of 
his   time   before   the   .sunrestion   of   the 

quorum?  ,     .    t 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Ye.<:.  Mr.  President.  I 

yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Tlie 

clerk  Will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk   procrcded  to  call   the 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  1  vield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  lime 
has  now  been  yielded  back. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment   oi   tlie  .Senator  from  Ut.^h 

I  Mr.  BENNETT  I. 

On  this  qjesiim  the  yeas  and  nays 
have   been   ordered,   and   the  clerk   will 

call  the  roll.  ,   ^    ,         ,, 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virpinia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
iMr  Gr^TJEN:-'-.  I  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  IMr.  ZnouyeI  are  ab.sent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  ann-.unce  that  the  Scnatoi 
from  Ala.ska  iMr.  BartlettI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  IMr.  Fulbright). 
the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy!,  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri 
IMr  Long  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  McCarthy!  are  necessarily 

absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr  BartlettI  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GrienivgI  would  each  vote 

"nay."  ,.    .    ,.  „ 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Fannin!  is 
detained  on  official  business,  and  if  pres- 
ent and  voting  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays 45,  as  follows: 

I  No  238  Leg.) 
YEAS -46 


,^I  clerson 

H.nh 

Bible 

Brewster 

Durdick 

Byrd.  W   Vh 

fiinron 

Ca  se 

Church 

Clarl; 

Uodd 

Crore 

Harris 

Hart 

H,.rtke 


E.irtlett 
Kan  1;  in 
Fulbrm-ht 


NAYB^-45 

Hatfield 

Havden 

Hill 

Hollii.ps 

Jacksor. 

Javits 

Liorg.  La 

Magnuson 

Mar.&field 

McGee 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

MfKi-.lf 

.Mondale 

.Morror.ey 

NOT  VOTING 

Gnieririg 

irouye 

Ker.iiedy 

Bknnett's    umrnciinenl    v.tis 


Morloya 
Morse 

MO-.S 
Mu.-kle 
Ne;t0.j 
restore 
Pell 

rroxmlre 
nibicott 
::p;irkm;in 
Spong 
Tvaings 
.  Williams.  N.J. 
YBrborout^h 
Y'oan:.',  Ohio 

8 

I..or-p.  Mo. 
McCiirthy 


Aiken 
Allolt 
Baker 
Bennett 

BOggB 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotf-.n 

Curtis 

Dukser. 

Dominick 

Eastlar.d 

Ellender 

Elrvin 


Forp 

Onffir. 

Hansen 

Hickenlooper 

Holland 

H rusk a 

Jordan.  N.C. 


rercy 

I- rout  y 

Riuidolph 

Russell 

Scolt 

Smathers 

Smith 


Jordan.  Idaho    Stennts 
Kuchel  Symington 


Lausche 
McClellan 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 


Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Williams.  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak 


So    Mr. 

n freed  to 

Mr  KUCHEL  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  recon.sidcr  tlie  vote  by  wliich  the 
amendment  was  apreed  to. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  move  to  lay  ili:a  mo- 
tion in  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabli  -.vns 
af^recd  to.  ,   ,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tnc  bill 
i-  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  :■  leld 
such  time  a.<^  he  may  lequiic  to  tlie  than- 
man  ol  ihe  cmmittee.  the  Senator  frcm 
Alabama    IMr.   Sparkman!. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I  .-<  nd 
to  tlie  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICff*R  Tlic 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  K  ri-lalive  clerk  iirocceded  to  icad 
the  am'  nciment. 

Mr.  .S3V.HKMAN.  1  ask  uiiaiinnons 
on.st^iit  Uiat  fuither  reading  of  the 
ainrndmcil  kje  dispensed  with,  and  that 
It  be  iiniitcd  in  the  Record. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Witlicut 
(.iMiction.  it  is  .so  ordered. 

■  ne  amcnciment  of  Mr.  Siai.kman  is 
as  follows: 

'  I  the  r:id  i>I  the  bill  in.=rrl  : 

■  Sfc.  4  Section  5A  cif  the  Fcrlcr.il  Home 
;,  .  .n  Bank  Act  i.s  amended  to  re;id  as  follows: 

•  -.SLC  r.A  lai  The  purpo.^^e  ol  lh:.>  section 
;^  I,,  jirovide  .<  me.ins  lor  creating  meaning- 
Mil  ,,nd  !k-xible  liquidity  :n  savings  and  lo.nn 
;t.q.s^iaUon.s  which  can  be  increased  when 
ir.ortg.ipe  iiionev  is  plentirul.  maintained  in 
c.t.siiv  liquidated  instruments,  .ir.d  reduced 
l.o  iMla  to  the  How  ol  funds  i.o  the  mortpape 
iriPirket  in  pericKls  ol  credit  ■trlnpency  More 
flexiole  liqr.iditv  will  help  .'-upport  ivo  m.iin 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Home  L<>:in  B.ink 
Act— souno  mortgage  credit  arc!  .-.  more  .-tA- 
ble  supply  c!  such  credit. 

••  '(bl  Everv  member  .sh.i)!  maint..in  liquid 
assets  in  .-^uch  aggreg.iie  ..mount  as.  in  the 
opinion  uf  the  Board,  is  .•ppropriate  The  re- 
quirement prescribed  by  ilic  Board  pursu.mt 
to  this  subsection  ihcrcmiifter  in  this  section 
referred  to  us  the  -liquidi-.y  requirement") 
shall  not  be  less  than  4  per  centum  or  ir.ore 
than  10  per  centum  of  the  obligation  of  the 
member  on  withdrawable  ;.cco-ints  and  bor- 
rowings pavable  on  demand  ..r  with  unex- 
pired maturities  or  one  year  cr  less  or.  in  the 
case  of  members  which  are  insurance  com- 
pames.  such  other  base  or  bases  as  the  Board 
may  determine  to  be  compar.ible 

■■"■(c)  The  amount  of  the  hquiditv  require- 
ment shall  be  calculated  in  .--uch  manner  as 
the  Board  shall  prescribe.  The  Board  may 
prescribe  from  time  to  time  different  liquidity 
requirements,  withm  the  limil.^tions  .•specified 
herein,  for  different  classes  of  member?  ..nd 
for  such  purposes  the  Board  i-s  authorized  ;o 
classify  members  according  to  type  ol  in- 
stitution, size,  location,  rate  of  withdr.iwrils. 
or,  without  limitation  by  or  on  the  f.ireeo:ng, 
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on  iuch  other  basla  or  Ixljm  of  dlfferenU*tlon 
M  lh»  Boftxtl  may  de««n  to  b«  rea»on*bly  n«c- 
eMary  or  appropriate  for  efreciuatinf  the 
purposes  o<  this  secUon 

•  (d)  Any  deficiencies  In  compliance  with 
such  requlromenU  shall  be  computed.  In 
such  manner  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe, 
on  the  basU  of  the  average  dally  net  amounu 
of  the  member  coverlnf  such  perl.xls  as  may 
be  eetabllahed  by  the  Bo»rd.  and  the  Board 
may  make  provisions  with  respect  to  non- 
buslneM  days,  or  similar  days,  occurring  In 
such  pertodj. 

••  '(e)  For  any  deficiencies  In  rompUance 
with  the  liquidity  requirement,  the  Board 
may.  In  Its  discretion,  assess  penalties  which 
shall  consUt  of  the  payment  by  the  member 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loen  Bank  of  which 
such  member  is  a  member  (,f  such  sums  as 
may  be  assessed  by  the  Board  but  not  In 
excess  of  a  rate  equal  to  the  highest  rate  on 
advances  of  one  year  or  less,  plus  I  per 
centum  per  annum,  on  the  amount  of  any 
average  deficiency  for  the  period  with  respect 
to  which  any  such  deficiency  exuted  The 
right  to  assess  or  recover  or  to  a-isess  and 
recover,  any  such  penalty  shall  not  be  abated 
or  aff^fed  by  a  members  ceasing  to  be  a 
membei'  The  B'>ard  may  .iuthorlze  or  re- 
quire that,  at  any  time  before  collection 
thereof,  and  whether  before  or  after  the 
bringing  of  any  acUon  or  other  legal  pro- 
ceeding, the  obuining  of  any  Judgment  or 
other  recovery  or  the  issuance  or  levy  of  any 
execution  or  other  legal  process  therefor. 
and  with  or  without  conslderatiun  any  such 
penalty  or  recovery  be  compromised  remit- 
ted or  mitigated  in  wh->le  or  part  Any  such 
penalties  shall  be  cumulative  to  any  rem- 
edies or  sanctions  which  wouid  be  available 
in  the  absence  of  this  subsection, 

•Whenever  the  B.^ard  deems  it  advisable 
in  order  to  enaDle  a  member  to  meet  with- 
drawals or  to  pay  ibUgati  ns  the  Board  may 
to  such  extent  a:.d  subject  w  su'-h  condi- 
tions as  It  may  prescribe  permit  such  mem- 
ber to  reduce  us  liquidity  below  the  mini- 
mum amount.  Whenever  the  Board  deter- 
mines thai  conditions  of  national  emergency 
or  unusu-u  economic  stress  exist,  the  Board 
may  suspeid  any  part  or  all  of  the  liquidity 
requirements  hereunder  for  such  period  as 
the  Board  may  prescribe  Any  such  suspen- 
sion, unless  sooner  terminated  by  its  terms 
or  by  the  Board,  shall  terminate  at  the  ex- 
piration of  ninety  davs  next  after  Its  com- 
mencement but  nothing  la  this  sentence 
shall  prevent  the  Board  from  again  exercis- 
ing, before,  at.  or  after  any  such  termina- 
tion, the  authority  conferred  by  this  sub- 
section. 

•••(g)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  Issue  such 
r\iles  and   regulations.   Including  definitions 
of  term^s  used  In  this  section,   to  make  such 
examinations,  and  to  conduct  such  invesU- 
gitions  as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  section  The 
reasonable  cost  of  any  such  examination  or 
Investigation,   a.*  determined   by   the   Board. 
shall  be  paid  by  the  member    In  connection 
with  any  such  examination  or  Investigation 
the  Board  shaU  have  the  same  functions  and 
authority  that  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  has  under  subsection 
im)    or  section  407  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  and  for  purjxyses  of  this  subsection  the 
provisions  of  said  subsection  im).  including 
the  next  to  last  sentence  but  not  including 
the  last  sentence,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection   in)    of  said   sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  ex'ent  that  they  would  be 
applicable    If   all    references   therein    to   said 
Corporation  were  references  to  the  Board  and 
all  references  therein  to  said  section  407  or 
to  provisions  thereof  were  references  to  this 
subsection. 

-th)     As    used    in    this    section.    "Board" 
meam  the  Petleral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

•  member  ■  means  any  member  as  defined  in 
subdivision  i4i   of  iectlon  2  of  thU  Act  and 


any  insUtuUon  which  U  an  insured  Instltu- 
Uon  as  defined  in  subdUlslon  la)  of  secUon 
401  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  liquid  as- 
seu  means  (It  cash.  (3)  to  such  extent  as 
the  Board  may  approve  for  the  purpoeee  of 
this  section,  time  and  savings  deposits  In 
Federal  Home  Lo«n  Banks  and  commercial 
banks  and  iji  to  such  extent  .is  the  Board 
may  so  approve  such  obllgaUons  including 
such  special  obligations,  of  the  United  SUtee. 
.\  State  or  a  political  subdivision,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  any  one  or  more  of  the 
foregoing,  and  bankers'  acceptances,  as  the 
Board  may  approve  and  State  '  includes  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos.ses- 
si..ns  of  the  United  States  " 

Sec  H  Section  .5.ci  of  the  Home  Owners' 
L<ian  Act  of  1933  is  amended  by  adding,  im- 
mediately alter  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the 
second  pr'nisn,  the  following  new  matter 
•.4nd  proi  ided  fu-tlifr  That  any  such  asso- 
ciation may  also  invest  m  any  investments 
which  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  such 
investment,  are  assets  eligible  for  inclusion 
a-s  luiuld  assets  wward  the  satisfaction  of  any 
liquKlity  requirement  Imposed  on  such  asso- 
ciation pursuant  to  section  5A  of  the  Fed- 
eril  Home  Loan  Bank  Act  but  only  to  the 
extent  such  investments  are  permitted  to  be 
so  included  under  regulatloiui  i.sKued  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  bald  section  5A 


Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  thi.s 
is  an  amendment  concerninii  liquidity 
which  would  be  applicable  t.)  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Home  Lo.m  Bank 
System  and  an  additional  amendment  to 
authorize  Federal  .savinK.s  and  loan  asso- 
ciations U:>  invest  in  investments  which 
are  eligible  as  such  liquidity  The  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  favors  this  pro- 
posal because  it  would  provide  a  flexible 
tool  which  would  be  very  helpful  to  the 
mortgage  market.  It  would  work  as 
follows 

First.  It  would  provide  for  a  wider 
varietv  of  liquidity  instmments  includ- 
ing assets  of  a  short- lenn  nature  which 
members  could  utilize  on  a  more  tlexible 
basis  and  which  would  be  more  protlUble 
than  their  present  choice  of  either  c.ish 
or  Governments; 

Second  It  would  give  th.e  Board  au- 
thority to  set  the  liquidity  requirement 
from  4  to  10  percent  uistcad  of  from  4 
to  8  percent  and  to  control  the  mix  of 
instruments  held  for  liquidity  purposes: 
Third.  By  raising  and  kmering  Uie 
percentage  of  savings  to  be  held  in  the 
eligible  instruments,  the  Board  could  as- 
sure that  ample  liquidity  was  built  up  m 
periods  of  easy  money  which  could  be 
released  to  the  mortgage  maikct  m  pe- 
riods of  tight  money. 

For  example,  in  the  period  from  1961 
through  1964  when  mort'-,'aKe  money  wa^ 
very  eai.y.  the  Board  could  have  required 
that  associations  hold  10  ijcrcent  of  then- 
savings  in  a  liquidity  iX)ol  with  5  percent 
in  relatively  short-term  instruments.  It 
would  then  have  been  possible  to  reduce 
the  requirement  [rum  10  to  8  or  5  percent, 
depending  upon  conditions,  to  release 
from  $2  to  $5  billion  for  use  m  the  hous- 
ing market  during  the  credit  squeeze  of 
1966. 

T'.uo  type  of  release  of  liquidity  would 
have  greatly  reduced  the  pressuic  on  the 
mortgage  market  and  would  have  helped 
not  only  the  members  of  the  P'ederal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Sy.•^tem  but  hoincbuild- 
ers  and  homebuyers  as  \^e!l. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  matter  which 
1^  fully  imderstoc'd  by  the  Senator  from 


Utah  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
It  U  Identical,  except  for  the  Introduc- 
tory paragraph — which  simply  states  the 
purpose— with  material  to  which  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  In 
the  housing  bill,  but  which  we  were  later 
told  would  be  stricken  on  a  point  of 
order  In  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  it  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
proper  to  offer  it  here. 
I  offer  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  to  say  that,  since  the 
Senate  has  previously  approved  this  pro- 
posal on  the  housing  bill,  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  approved  on  the 
pending  measure.  I  am  perfectly  happy 
to  support  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  his  amendment,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  it. 

The  PEIESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BENNErrr.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
IS  on  agreemg  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  slated. 

The  lerislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
Uie  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rkcok  > 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  Si'AKKMANS  amendment  is  :is  tol- 
lows : 

.\dd  the  toUowmg  new  .section 
Sec.   7.  Subsection    idi    of  section  4o4   M 
the    National    Housing   Act.    .is    amended,    is 
amended  ilj    bv  subslittiting  a  colon  for  tlu- 
period  at  the  end  of  the  proviso    and  (21   by 
adding,   lmmedlat<>ly  after   that   proviso,  the 
following  .iddltlonai  provisos:  'Proiidi'd  fur- 
tncr.  That,  except  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
otherwise    provided     by    regulation    ol     the 
Board.  In  the  calculation  of  any  such  net  in- 
crease lor  .mv  such  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  proviso 
there  ^hall   be  subtr.ncted    i  but  not  .~-o  as  to 
pr 'auce  a  negative  amount  fr^m  the  amount 
of  such  accounts  at  the  end  of  such  calendar 
year  the  highest  amount  of  such  .iccount.s  at 
the  end  ol  ,tnv  previous  calendar  year  begin- 
ning with    1966:    Provided   jxirthrr.  That  the 
Corporation   mav    provide,    by   regulation   or 
otherwise,   for   tiie   .adjustment   of   payments 
m.ide  or   to   be   made   under  this  subsection 
and  subsections  (hi    and   (c»   ol  this  section 
in  cases  of  merger  or  consolidation,  transfer 
of  bulk  assets  or  .assumption  of  liabilities  as 
defined  bv  the  Corpor.'ition  by  regulation  or 
otherwise' for  the  purposes  ol  this  senlenc. 
and  similar  tnmsactlons,  as  so  defined'." 


Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President,  tin. 
amendment  is  similar  to  the  oilier,  and 
arises  under  the  same  conditions. 

Section  404' d'  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act,  as  amended,  r  quires  an  in- 
sur.d  institution  to  pay  to  the  Fcdcial 


, 


Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
additional  Insurance  premiums  in  the 
nature  of  a  prepayment  of  future  pre- 
miums equal  to  2  percent  of  the  net  in- 
crease of  all  accounts  during  the  next 
preceding  calendar  year,  less  an  ad.1ust- 
inent  for  the  required  purchase  of  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  stock.  Tliat  sec- 
t'on  does  not  provide  for  an  offset  or 
other  equitable  treatment  for  increases 
,n  years  following  years  of  net  savings 
ri(  rrea.ses.  . 

•me  inequity  can  be  demonstrated  in 
the  following  example.  During  1967  an 
u.sured  institution  grows  S5  million  and 
prepavs  its  required  2  percent  premium 
v\  $100,000.  Tlie  following  year  the  as- 
.nciation  sustams  a  net  decrease  of  $4 
million  in  .savings  and  it  is  not  required 
to  make  any  prepayment,  since  it  has 
no  increase  in  accounts.  In  the  succeed- 
ing year,  the  insured  institution  at- 
tracts new  savings  in  the  amount  of  $4 
million.  Under  existing  law.  the  institu- 
tion must  again  prepay  a  future  premium 
on  this  growth  even  though  its  savings 
are  now  at  the  .same  level  as  they  were  2 
voars  preceding. 

Thp  attached  amendment  would  elim- 
inate this  double  payment.  It  permits  an 
uisured  institution  which  sustains  a  net 
decrease  in  savings  to  cease  making  pre- 
pavments  until  its  savings  as  of  the  end 
of  the  preceding  calendar  year  are  re- 
stored at  least  to  its  earlier  high  level. 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvseif  one-half  minute  to  say  that  my 
attitude  is  the  same  on  this  amendment 
as  to  the  other  amendment  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  back  the  remainder  of 

their  time?  .  ,j    w     i     ti^o 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.   I   yield   back   the 

remainder  of  my  time  .    .^„  ^„ 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  __^,^„  ^,,  ,.  ^ 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  quefjo" 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

Tlie      committee      amendment.      as 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  ^     ,     , 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

rhe      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  he  stated. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.     Proxmires    amendment    is    as 
follows : 

At  the  end  ol  the  bill,  add  the  following 
UHW  section  :  .    .v. 

SEC.  4  (al  The  first  sentence  of  the 
» ighth  full  paragraph  of  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  347)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'secured  by  such 
notes,  drafts,  bills  of  exchange,  or  bankers" 
.acceptances  ae  lu^e  eligible  for  rediscount  or 


for  purchase'  and  inserting  in  lieu  tl^ercof 
•secured  by  such  obligations  as  lU-e  eligible 
for  rediscount   or  lor   purchase". 

"(b)  The  last  lull  paragr.-iph  of  such  sec- 
tion (12  use,  347c)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  'or  by  any  obligation 
which  IB  a  direct  obligation  of,  or  fully  guar- 
anteed as  to  principal  and  interest  by.  any 
iigeiicy  ol   the  Diiil*?d  States'.  ' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  proceed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  is  a  technical  amendment 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  I  am  happy  to 

Section  4<a)  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  amend  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  permit  advances  to  member  banks 
to  be  secured  by  any  obligation  eligible 
for  rediscount  or  for  purcha.se  by  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks.  This  would  broaden 
such  lending  authority  to  include  as 
eligible  collateral  all  of  the  direct  ob- 
ligations of  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  pnnciiml 
and  interest  by  such  agencies. 

Section  4ib)  broadens  in  similar  fash- 
ion, the  types  of  collateral  authorized 
for  Federal  Reserve  Bank  loans  to  in- 
dividuals, partnerships,  and  corporations 
under  section  13  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  Tlie  collateral  for  such  advances 
now  mav  consist  only  of  the  direct  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  would  also  include  Federal 
agency  obligations. 

The  amendment,  I  understand,  has 
been  cleared  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvseif  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  amendment  to  which  I  give  my 
complete  concurrence.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  tliere 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  'S.  3132)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   3133 


use  1828(gn  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"limit  by  regulation  "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
iliereot  -promulgate  rules  governing  the  pav- 
menl  ol  interest  on  depof-it*.  including  Iimi- 
Uttions  on  ", 

KM  The  first  sentence  of  section  5B  ol  tne 
Pederfil  Home  Loan  Bank  (12  U.S.C.  142.'ib  ) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "limit  by  regula- 
tion "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "promul- 
gate rules  governing  the  payment  of  ini^rc-.-il 
cr  dividend?  on  deposits,  shares,  or  wiVh- 
diLwablf  acconnl.s,  including  Mmilalions  on 

Sec  '1  (a)  rhe  first  sentence  of  the  eighth 
full 'paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  (12  USC  347)  is  amended  bv 
.striking  out  secured  by  such  not.<'s,  dralt  ,. 
bills  ol  exchange,  or  bankers'  accept.ances  :is 
.,rc  eligible  for  rediscount  or  lor  jiurchif-e 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'i- ecu  red  by 
such  obligations  lis  are  eligible  lor  re<li-,- 
roiHit  or  !or  purcha*-e", 

(bl  The  last  lull  paragraph  of  Muh  sec- 
tion (12  USC  347c )  IS  amended  by  inserting 
beft)re  the  period  at  the  end  ol  the  first 
sentence  the  fo'lowinp:  "or  by  any  obllca- 
•ion  which  is  a  direct  obligation  of  or  luUy 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by. 
any    agency   of   the   United    Slates". 


Be  U  (nactid  hv  ilic  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Confess  assembled.  Tliat  .sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Art  of  .September  21,  1966  (80 
Stat  823).  as  lur.euded  by  the  Act  ol  -^ep- 
tember  21.  1967  .81  Stat  '226  1.  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  '  two-yrnr"  ana  ;n.sert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  '  'otir-vear" 

Sec.  2.  (al  The  hrst  ;enleiicc  of  section 
19(i)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  i  12  USC. 
371b  )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "limit 
by  regulation  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"promulgate  rules  po\erning  the  payment 
of  interest  on  deposits,  including  limitations 

on".  ,„ 

(b)   The  second  sentence  of  section  ifa'gi 
of    the    Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Act    .12 


-,,      ,     Section    5A    of    the    Federal    Home 
Li  an   Bank   Act   is   aincnded    to  road   as   lol- 

lows: 

"  Sf  r  5A  I  at  The  i)urpoGe  ol  this  seclU'U 
is  to  provide  a  means  for  creating  meaning- 
It'I  and  Ilexible  liquidity  in  savings  and  ken 
asKOcialions  which  can  be  increa.'.ed  when 
mortgage  monev  is  plentiful,  maintained  in 
eaMlv  liquidated  instruments  and  reduced  to 
add  to  the  flow  of  funds  to  the  mortpage 
market  in  periods  of  credit  stringency  More 
flexible  liquiditv  will  help  support  two  mam 
iiurposes  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act-  sound  mortgage  credit  and  a  more  sta- 
ble supplv  of  such  credit. 

•(b)  Everv  member  shall  maintain  liquid 
assets  in  such  aggregate  amount  as.  in  xUe 
opinion  of  the  Board,  is  appropriate.  The 
requirement  prescribed  by  the  Board  pur- 
niant  to  this  subsection  .hereinafter  m  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  liquidity  require- 
ment') shall  not  be  less  than  4  per  centum 
or  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  obligation 
of  the  member  on  withdrawable  accounts 
and  borrowings  pavable  on  demand  or  with 
•unexpired  maturities  of  one  year  or  less  or. 
in  the  case  of  members  which  are  Insurance 
companies,  such  other  base  or  bases  as  the 
Board  mav  determine  to  be  comparable 

••(C)  The  amount  of  the  liquidity  require- 
ment shall  be  calculftted  in  such  manner  as 
•he  Board  shall  prescribe  The  Board  may 
prc-cribe  from  time  to  time  ditferent  liquid- 
itv requirements,  within  the  limitations  spe- 
dheU  herein,  lor  different  classes  of  mem- 
ber" i.nd  Itr  such  purposes  the  Board  is 
authorised  to  classifv  members  accorchng  to 
tvpe  tf  in-'titution.  size  location,  rate  of 
Withdrawals,  or.  without  limitation  bv  or 
on  the  'orcgr;ng.  on  such  other  basis  or  bases 
of  diircrfntiaticm  as  the  Board  may  deem 
to  lie  reasc.i..a-!'  necessary  or  appropriate  f(  r 
t!Tf'.  tuatinp  tlie  nurposes  of  this  section 

—  id)  Anv  deficiencies  m  compliance  -.v.tli 
such  requite  meats  shall  be  computed,  in  such 
m-nner  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe,  on  the 
basis  of  the  ;.\ernge  di-ily  net  amounts  of  the 
member  covering  'uch  periods  as  may  be  es- 
tab'ished  h\  the  Board  and  the  Board  may 
make  pro-.isions  with  respect  to  nonbusiness 
days,  "r  similar  days,  occurring  in  such  i)e- 

riods. 

•lei  For  anv  (ifficiencies  in  compliance 
with  the  litiui'dity  requirement,  the  Board 
mav  in  Us  discretion,  .assess  penalties  whi  h 
Shan  consist  of  the  payment  by  the  member 
to  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  which 
such  member  is  a  member  of  such  sums  ..s 
mav  he  assessed  bv  the  Board  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  a  rrae  equal  to  the  highest  rate  on 
advpnces  of  one  vear  or  less,  plus  2  per 
centum  per  annum,  on  the  .amount  of  any 
average  deficieiicv  lor  the  period  with  respect 
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Ui  which  any  such  deficiency  existed  The 
ruht  to  assess  or  to  recover  or  to  assess  and 
recover  anv  such  penalty  shall  not  be  abated 
or  affected'  bv  a  member  s  ceasing  to  be  a 
member  The  Board  may  authorize  or  require 
that  at  any  lime  before  collection  thereor 
and  whether  before  or  after  the  bringing  of 
any  action  or  other  legal  proceeding,  the  ob- 
taining of  any  Judgment  or  other  recm-er>v 
or  the  issuance  or  levy  of  any  execution  or 
other  legal  process  therefor  and  with  or  with- 
out consideration,  any  such  penalt\  or  re- 
covery be  compromised,  remitted,  or  miti- 
gated m  whole  or  part.  Any  such  penalties 
Shall  be  cumulative  to  any  remedies  or  sane 
Uons  which  would  be  available  in  the  absence 
of  Uiis  subsection 

•  ,f,    Whenever  the  Board  deems  it  ;uivis- 
ahJe   m   order   to  enable  a  "»«'"'«'■,"'„'"*!' 
"..rhdrawals  or  to  pay  obligations,  the  Board 
may.  t^y  such  extent  and  subject  to  such  cot^- 
duions  as  It  may  prescribe,  permit  such  mem- 
ber  t..   reduce   lU  liquidity   below   ^^^^  >"  "'" 
mum    amount.    Whenever    the    Board    de^er- 
muies    that    conditions    oi    national    emer- 
gencv  or  unusual  economic  stress  exist,   the 
l«ard  «ay   suspend   any   part   or   all   of   the 
l*uuulU>.  requirements    hereunder    for    such 
perivxl  ai  the  Board  may  prescribe    A"y  *"fn 
Suspension,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  its 
terms  or  by  the  Board,  shall  terminate  at  the 
e.Kplration  of  ninety  davs  next  after  Its  com- 
mencement,   but    nothing    in    this   sentence 
shall  prevent  the  Board  from  again  exercis- 
ing   before,   at.   or  after  any  such    ternima- 
lion.  the  authority  conrerred  by  this  subscc- 

"^^«»  The  Board  is  authorised  U  iMue  such 
rules  and   regulations,   including  deflnitions 
of  term*  used  in  this  section,  to  make  such 
examinations   and  to  conduct  such  '"^^  'K"; 
tiona  .u  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of   this  section.  The 
re..sonable  cost  of  any  ^"^'^  ««";'";"""  ,^' 
investigation,    as   determined   by   the   Bo  rd. 
shall  be  paid  by  the  member    In  connect  on 
wUh  any  such  ex.imiaation  or  investigation 
the  Board  shall  have  the  same  functions  and 
aithonty   -hat  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
J;^\.n  hce  Corporation  ha.  under  -='vibsect...n 
m.   or  secuon  407  of  the  National  Hous  ng 
.Act    and  f.>r  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
provisions  ^f  said  subsection  imi     '"-"'"^'"S 
The  next  to  l.^st  sentence  but  not  mclud  ng 
the  last  sentence,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection   <n»   of  '»"»  ^«^- 
tion  shall  be  applicable  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  that  they  w^^'"* J^ 
applicable    if    all    references   ^t^"-'"    '°/,"^^ 
Corporation  were  references  to  the  Board  and 
all  References  therein   to  said  section  407  or 
to  provisions  thereof  were  references  to  this 
subsection. 

•  ,  h  .    ^s  used  in  this  senlon.  Board  means 
the  Federal   Home  Loan  Bank  Board,    mem- 
ber   means  any  member  -is  defined  m  sub- 
dmsion  ,4,   Of- section  2  of  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
in-Utution  which   Is  an   lasured   Institution 
-.a  defined  in  subdivision   ,a>   of  section  401 
ci  the  National  Housing  Act     liquid  asset* 
means   .1.    cash.   ,2,    to  such   extent   as  the 
Roird  may  approve  for  the  purposes  of  this 
f^non    t?me' nd  savings  deposit,  in  Federal 
home    loan    banks    and    commercial    banks. 
and^%.    to  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  so 
approve,    such    obligation..    Including    such 
special  obligations,  of   the   Unite!   .states.  » 
Sme.  or  a  political  subdivision.  "ienc>-  or 
mstrvunentamy  of  any  one  or  more  o     the 
foreeoing    and  banker*    acceptances,   a*  the 
Board  mav  approve,  and    State    includes  the 
Scrof' Columbia    the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  • 

sec  5  section  5ic)  of  the  Home  Owners 
Lo.n  \ct  of  1933  Is  amended  by  adding,  im- 
mediately after  the  colon  at  the  end  of  the 
=«cond  proviso,  the  following  new  matter 
■ind  prcirded  lurther.  That  any  such  as- 
sociation may  also  Invest  in  -^"-V  |"^'^^','"';"^ 
which    at  the  time  of  the  making  ol  sucU 
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investment  are  assets  eligible  for  Inclusion 
as  liquid  assets  toward  the  satisfaction  of 
any  liquidity  requirement  imposed  o"  such 
association  pursuant  to  section  5A  of  tne 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act.  but  only  to 
the  extent  such  investments  are  permlttea 
to  be  so  included  under  regulations  Issued 
by   the  Board  pursuant   to  said  section  5A 

'Afc-     6    Subsection    idi    of   section    404   ol 
the    National    Housing    Aft     as    amended     Is 
amended  .  1  i   by  substituting  a  colon  for  ihe 
period  at  the  end  of  the  provl.so.  and   <2.   bv 
adding,   immediately   after  that   proviso,   the 
following  additional  provisos       Prortrf^d  /»'•- 
ther     That,    except    to   such    extent    «   "wy 
be  otherwise  provided   by   regulation  of   the 
Board,    m    the   calculation    of    any   such    net 
increase   for   any   such   calendar   year   beg  li- 
ning   after    the   date   of    enactment    of    this 
proviso   there   shall   be   subtracted    (but    not 
so  as  to  produce  a  negative   amount  i    from 
the  amount  of  such  accounts  at  the  end  of 
such   calendar   year   the   highest   amount   of 
such    accounts   at   the   end   of   any   Previous 
calendar  year  beginning  with  1966    P^ovuied 
lurthcr    That   the  Corporation  may   provide, 
by   regulation   or  otherwise,   for   the   adjust- 
ment of  payments  made  or  to  be  made  vincler 
this  subsection  and  subsections  ib>   and  lo 
of  this  section  in  cases  of  merger  or  consMl- 
dation.    transfer   of   hulk   assets   or   assump- 
tion of  liabilities  as  defined  by  the  Corpora- 
tion   bv    regulation    or    otherwise    for    the 
purposes  of  this  sentence    and  similar  trans- 
actions. .»s  so  detliicil 

The      PHF.SIDING      OFFIC-KR       Tlie 
amendment  to  the  title  i.s  rejected 

Mr  MANSFIKLD  Mr  President.  I  .sug- 
erst  the  ab.M-nce  ol  a  fiiiorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK   The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roiL 
Mr     MOUSE     Mi      President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  thnt  the  order  for  the 
quorum  rail  be  lescmdcd 

The  PRESimNO  uFFICKU    Without 
objection.  i^I^m  ordered. 


RADIATION  C(.NIH(.l.  VOH   HEALTH 
AND  SAFETY  .\fT  OF  i9bH  -ORDER 
FOR  REPORTING  BILL 
M"    HILL    Mr    President,  on  Wednes- 
day'J  ulv    17.    the   distinguished    senior 
Senator  from  WashinRton   '  Mr    Magnu- 
soN  1  asked  and  received  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public   WeKar.^   be   instnictcd   to   rcpoit 
H  R     10790.   the   Radiation  Control   tor 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968.  before  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday.  July  -o, 

1968  .     ,    ,v,   t 

I  asi:  un.inimous  consent  that  thai 
order  be  amended  to  provide  for  report- 
ing the  bill  before  the  close  of  business 

^  The'pRESmiNG  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


out   all   after   the  enactinR   clause,   and 

insert : 

That  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
re-lster  of  blind  pers-^ns  resUlmg  ui  the  Dis- 
trict a  Columbia  such  regKter  .h..l  .  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Di.^tnct  of  Co- 
lumbia Council.  proMde  information  of  such 
u.re  as  will  or  may  be  of  assistance jrutbe 
punning  of  Improved  facilities  «nd  .e|^ces 
For  blind  perscvns  and  in  the  restorntlof.  and 
conservation  of  sight  |' 

,n  health,  educational,  and  .social  service 
aeencv  or  Institution  operating  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  h.^vlng  In  Its  care  or 
custody  leilher  full  c^  part  tlmel.  or  rcndcr- 
ine  service  to.  any  blind  person. 

,o)  physician  and  osteopath  licenced  or 
rearstered  bv  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
has  in  Ills  professional  care  for  -llagiK-is  ur 
treatment  such  a  jierson.  and 

,3.  optometrist  licensed  by  the  D.»uict  ol 
Columbia  who.  in  the  course  of  his  practice 
of  cptometry.  ascertains  that  a  person  is 
blind. 

shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Commlsslonpr 
the  name.  age.  and  residence  of  such  person 
and  bOich  .Iddltlonal  information  as  the  Coun- 
cil mav  bv  regulation  require  for  Inocvrpora- 
tlon  m  the  re>;ister  roierred  to  in  the  hrst 
section  such  regUter  and  reports  shall  not 
be  open  to  public  in.spection  The  Commis- 
sioner may  make  available  m  the  form  .4 
statistical  abstracts  or  dKcst.s  uiform.itloii 
contained  In  such  register  and  reports  if  the 
Identity  of  persons  referred  to  in  such  regis- 
ter or  reports  is  not  disclosed  in  such  i.b- 
stracts  or  duests. 

Sec  :i  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act  — 
111  the  term  -blind  person'  means.  anJ 
the  term  •  blind"  refers  to.  a  person  who  (Al 
IS  totally  blind.  iBi  has  impaired  vision  <.f 
not  more  than  20  200  Msual  acuity  In  the 
better  eye  ..nd  for  whom  vision  cannot  be 
improved  to  better  than  20  200.  or  (Ci  who 
has  loss  cJ  vision  due  wholly  or  in  part  to 
impairment  of  held  vision  or  to  other  fac- 
tors which  affect  the  usefulness  of  vision  to 
a  like  degree. 

(2)  the  term  Commissioner  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
his  designated  agent,  and 

(3 1  the  term  ••Council'  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council. 

Sec  4  Any  person  who  in  good  faith  makes 
a  leport  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  pursuant  to 
;,iiy  regulation  promulgated  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act.  shall  not.  by  reason 
thereof,  be  personally  liable  in  damages. 

SFC.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  th- 
(\rst  day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  or 
or  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  date  of  iti 
enactment 


P-GISTRY    OF    BLIND    P^-^^^^f^^^^^    ^^ 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  1  ask  the 
Chan  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  niessage 
from   the   Hotise  of  Representatives  on 

^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendmeni  of  the 
House  of  Rcpifseniatives  to  me  bi  1  b 
l-v)4,  to  establish  a  lerisier  ol  bund 
persons  in  the  District  of  Colmnbia.  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reportui-;  of 
infonnatlon  concerning  such  Peij;o'}s. 
and  for  other  purposes  which  was.  strike 


Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  House  is  acceptable 
We  have  cleared  it  with  both  .sides 

The  bill  establishes  a  ReKister  ol  Blind 
Persons  m  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
House  passed  the  bill  with  technical 
amendments  to  confortn  th.e  language 
of  the  bill  to  the  new  Commissioner-City 
Council  form  of  government. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  m  the 
Houie  amendment. 

The  motion  wa.-  akiiced  to 


CONSTRUCTION    AND    MODERNIZA- 
TION OF  HOSPITALS  IN  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 
Ml-    MORSE    Mr.  President.  I  ask.  th" 
Ciiair  to  '.ay  before  the  Senate  a  messai;e 
from   the   House   of    Rcpre.sentat ives   on 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    laid   be- 
fore the  Senate  the  aniendmeiu  of  t.he 
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House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S^ 
12281  to  authorize  projects  grants  ror 
construction  and  modernlzaUon  ol  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  faculties  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  which  was.  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 

insert:  ^.  »  .  » 

That  this  Art  may  be  cited  as  the  ■District 

of  Columbia  Medical  Facilities  Construction 

Act  of  1068". 


AfTHonizATioN  o?  .Nr.T.opr.: '.TioNs  roR  grants 
SK-    -1    Ti-ere  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 

::s  the  •secretary.,  to  make  grants  t«  assist 
V:  meeting  the  cost  of  projects  for  the  mod- 
er^  /r.tion  of  pubUc  ..r  nonprofit  private  hos- 
piuls  and  in  mectlns  the  cost  of  projects 
or  the  construction  or  modernization  of 
,>ublic  health  renters,  long-term  care  facll- 
tles  inc'.udinc;  extended  care  facilities,  d  ag- 
n  «tlc  o;  treatment  centers,  rehabilitation 
Sltles  lacllitles  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
and  '"mmunity  mental  health  centers  in  the 
District  <.f  Columbia  Sums  eo  appropriated 
shall  remain  ;.v.ol.ib:e  until  expended. 

LOANS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  or.  -'^O^^fllY^U 
TION  OF  iiOSl'ITAUS  .'.ND  OTHtR  HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

SEC    3    (a)   The  Secret  iry  may  make  loans 
to  assist  in  meeting;  the  ^ost  of  projects  lor 
the    construction    or    modernization    of    any 
hospital  or  other  facility  rif erred  to  m  sec 
t^^S  '2  of  thin  Art.  The  Secretary  may  make 
a  loan  under  tlUs  section  only  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  .ppucant  lor  the  loan  is  un- 
^le  to  obt:.ln  the  amou:.t  of  such  loan    or 
the    project    Irom    other    pub.ic    or    ,)ru^.te 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  of  mt-jris..    -.-e 
Tount  of  any  loan  made  tinder  tm^^;-;,-"^ 
may  not  exceed   50   per  centum  of  the  r„st 
Tfhe  project  for  which  the  loan  is  sought 
,b)    Any  such  loan  may  be  made  only  on 
the  basis  If  an  .ppUcat;on  submitted  to  the 
secretary  in  .uch  form  ..nd  coutaining  .ticl 
information  ur.d  assurances  a^  l.e  may   pre 

^",?f'Eich  such  loan  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  2'.,  per  centum  per  annum  on 
the  unpaid  balance  thereof  and  shall  be 
repaid  over  ,.  period  deterimned  by  the  Sec- 
retlry  to  be  appropriate,  but  not  exceeding 

^°,dT  There  is  .uthori.ed  to  be  appropriated 
$40,575,000  to  c.irry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  .section 


into  consideration.  Approval  of  ruch  -H^Pj'^" 
tlon  may  be  made  contingent  upon  the  ap- 
peal Ji  an  application  or  -P^^^^^'^!^^ 
respect  to  such  project  under  this  A.t  and 
uporsuch  additional   funds  being  made  so 

"tl^r"^-  Sec.tary  .hail  estab.,.h  criU-ria 
for  deteri^ning  the  order  in  which  to  ap^ 
prove,  under  this  Act.  applications  ior  grants 
and  loans  with  respect  to  projects,  t^"^'"  ^^  " 
terVa  with  resptn-t  tr.  construction  projects 
f'r  thrsame  tvpe  of  facility  .or  for  modern- 

zatlon  projeclL  shall  be  the  "item  de- 
veloped by  the  ritaie  Agency  of  the  D'^'-  'f 
of  Coium-!ia  pursuantto  the  ^^^y^^^ 

proved  u:-.aer  the  .u-pi 'able  Med.cal  Fa.i.- 

^'^V^;  tV>^  rnse  rf  anv  project  with  rc-pect 
to  v-U'h  an  application  lor  a  prant  or  K5nn 
1     nva    -nd.r  this  Act  and  with  respect  to 
Which  1  n  application  for  a  gr.mt  has  been 
aerled  under  a  Mcdir-.l   Facilities  ..ct.  nan 
on   cation  under  this  An  m.-.y  be  approvea 
only   If   there   is   compMa-ce   with   the   same 
?erms  and  conditions  uncludlnu  detcrnvl^na- 
Uon.  m  accordance  with  the  ^FP;^;\'^^- ,  f  f/, 
Plan     that    the    project    is    needed)     .is    are 
aopucable   to  application.  ^-\^^^^^^Z 
the   Medical   Facilities   Act.   other   than   the 
availability  of  sufficient  fun.ls  In  the  appro- 
prla  fallolment  of  the  Distrin  of  Columb  a. 
^a)  An  application  for  a  gr.i.t. Moan  un- 
der this  Act  with  rc.=pect  to  .:i.y  ,,'Ojcc..  n.ay 
not   be    approved    ttniess   -^^o^poru^U^     o 
review  the  rppMcution  has  been  .-.tlordc-d  to 
T^odr    lotmci  bv  the  Secretary  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible   metr.oolitan     arenwlde     p^^annin. 
bouv     ard    inv    recommendations    ..    such 
bodv  that  were  timely  made  have  been  con- 
sidered bv  the  appropriate  bt..to  ascnc:.    uf 
he  Diotnct  of  Colambla  and  have  been  .ub- 
,v.itted  to  the  CL-cretary  in  connection  with 
the  rpplicatlon. 

PAYMENTS 


APPKOVAL    cF    APPLICATIONS 

Sec  4  la)  An  application  for  a  grant  or 
loan  with  rerpect  to  any  P^°J«i\'^,7  ,^^. 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act 
only  If  an  application  for  a  grant  with  re. 
sSct  to  such  project  has  been  filed  under 
a  Medical  F^iCiUties  Act  '^•'?i<=^/°/  P^£;P°'^ 
of  tras  Act  means  title  \I  of  the  Pubic 
Health  service  Act  or.  ^--^^'^  fZ^^.l'^^^i 
title  II  or  part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  ol  196d) 

^"  l7  l.ao  been  ,:pproved  under  a  Medical 
Facilities  Act  .aid  the  uppUcation  filed  under 
this  Act  is  for  additional  funds  in  connec- 
tion therewath,  or 

(21  has  been  denied  under  a  Medical  Fa- 
cilities Act  because  '^'^'Z\l't''^^,.Zl 
available  from  the  allotments  of  the  District 
of  coluinbia  under  the  applicable  Medical 
Facilities  Act  to  pcmait  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

In  determining  whether  to  approved  an  ap- 
pliaitlon  for  a\-rant  under  a  Medlc^FaclU- 
iies  -Vet  for  any  project  in  the  District  or 
Columbia,  the  availability  of  ^«ii"°°if  ^^^f* 
tor  .^uch  project  under  this  Act  shall  be  taken 
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^  5  ,.)  p.tvments  f,n;!er  this  Act  vs-lUi 
re;:prct  to  any  project  shall  be  made  i. it  he 
manner  provided  tinder  the  -VP^^'^'l-^:, 
cal  Facilities  Act  for  payment  ';l}'-'f'^''^-i 
share  of  the  cost  of  projects  lo.  which  .^p 
plications  are  approved  under  such  Act.  ex- 
cept that  payments  under  this  Act  sh.a  .l.jO 
be  subject  to  such  reasonable  conditions  ..s 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  saie- 
Ruard  the  FecJeral  interest. 

(b)  The  total  of  the  payments  cf  crane, 
made  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
project  together  with  ;.ny  payments  made 
with  respect  thereto  v.-.v-.r  a  Mcdicr.1  Facili- 
ties Act.  may  not  exceed—  ^ 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  construction  pro.ect 
for  a  long-term  care  facility,  including  ex- 
tended care  facilities,  .a  diagnostic  or  treat- 
ment center,  or  a  rehabilitation  faculty,  66-3 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  .such  project;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  other  project  (in- 
cluding a  modernization  project).  t'O  per 
centum  of  the  cost  ol  such  project. 

RECOVERY    OF    PAVMENTS 

SEC  G  (a)  Payments  of  rrants  under  t'.-i'. 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  recovery  or  recapture 
under  the  same  conditions  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  provided  under  the  applicao.e 
Medical  Facilities  Act  with  rcpect  ta  pay- 
ments made  thereunder. 

(b)  If  at  anv  time  before  a  loan  made 
under  this  Act  has  been  repaid  in  full  an 
event  occurs  for  which  ,  if  a  grant  had  been 
made  under  a  Medical  Facilities  Act)  recov- 
ery by  the  United  States  would  be  author- 
ized the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan  shall 
become  immediately  due  and  payable  by  tlie 
applicant,  and  any  transferee  of  the  facUl  y 
for  which  such  loan  was  made  shall  be  liable 
to  the  united  SUtes  lor  such  repayment. 

MEANING    OF    TERMS 

SEC  6  The  terms  used  in  this  Act  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  when  used  in  the 
applicable  Medical  Facilities  Act. 


\nd  amend  the  title  so  as  to  rea(^  •  An 
.net  to  authorize  project  granf^  and  loan.s 
lor  con.struction  and  modernization  of 
ho^nitals  and  other  medical  lacihties  in 
il.;-  Di.^rict  o:  mlumbia. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
S  I'^'S  '-^.  Passed  bv  the  House,  au- 
Ihori-ies  supplementary  Federal  a.s.sist- 
ance  for  the  .:.l^trict  ^'f.  Cohimbia  ^tov- 
r..-n--""/  for  m-derni/ation  of  pub!i.  01 
1.  •,n-M-of!t  private  hoppit^-l.'^.  and  fo.^  ihe 
con-Jtruction  of  ,^uch  health  centers.  Ions- 
term  and  exlc-nded  care  fac:litie.s.  diag- 
nostic or  treatment  centers.  ^■<^-''f}'-^'\X 
Von  facilities,  community  mental  h.-aUh 
centers,  and  facilities  for  the  ir.cnt.-^.Hy 

^  VhJ'bili  ]>ycrAd:^  Federal  project  rrant.-, 
in'adrl-.lion  to  those  now  available  under 
y:inou3  pro.iauis  provided  by  ti.o  Medi- 
cal Facilities  Act.s.  ,  ,     ^. 
\Uo   the  bill  autliorizes  Federal  loar..^^. 
ncVto' exceed  50  percent  of  the  co.st  o. 
any  project  for  which  a  giant  is  ir.ade 
und-r  the  bill,  to  those  rccipunts  o.    ucn 
.^rin^=;  v.-ho  do  not  have  the  m.atchmc 
f  und.s  required  under  the  act  and  arc  un- 
able to  obtain  such  funds  for  th'.s  pur- 
licse  irom  other  public  or  private  sourc.s 
at  rcasor.able  rates  of  interest 

3ri"nv  tl.is  lepislation  cstablitlie-s  lli'^ 
aimi-ii.strati-ve  and  pro?ramin3  mach.n- 
f  -V  --r.r  this  intended  or  .s^upplcmcntal  r.u. 
for  projects  required  to  be  apprcvab.e 
under  con.nruction  uid  pro'.^ratv.s-tlic 
Hill-B-arlon  prosram. 

The  bill,  as  it  pa.<;scd  the  Senate,  au- 
tho'-red  a  V rant  authority  of  S36.2'27.000. 
'Mdence  sunporting  a  program  mcrea.se 
necensarv  to  lit  the  intent  and  basic  pur- 
pose of  this  leLn.slation  required  an  ad- 
lu-stment  of  S3.825.0O0  m  the  fu'ant  pnr- 
lion   made  by  the  House  of  Represcnia- 
livc--    This  incrca.se  allows  the  Geoirc- 
tow'-i  U-ivcr'^itv  Hospital  Medical  Center 
lo'provide  an  inteprated  diagnostic  and 
treatment,  mental  retardation,  and  out- 
patient facility  program  as  an  essential 
])art  of  the  areawide  comm.unity  service. 
Vv'hile   certain    program    ad.iustments 
were  in  the  planning  stages  at  the  time 
t;--  S-natc  considered  the  bill,  they  were 
not  included  m  the  bill  because  of  the 
interim  status  of  Georpetown  University. 
pri^'P^e  consultants  report.  As  the  rcsu.. 
of  t>^"  report,  a  .-.ubstantially  increased 
pro-ram  in  mental  retardation  and  out- 
l^atient  facilities  was  accepted  by  Georpe- 
town  University  as  'iis  part  of  the  V/ash- 
inston  community  i.ealth  rcsponsibiLty. 
The    Georgetown    University     I'^o/^arn 
was  approved  by  the  Washington  Health 
Facilities   Planning   Council.    I   am    in- 
formed that  this  has  substantially  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  overall  hospital 
construction  program. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
private  local  resources  are  unable  to  jn-o- 
vide  these  necessary  matching  require- 
ments for  two  principal  reasons,  namely 
a  lack  of  area  industry  and  the  transier.t 
nature  of  the  population  of  the  Waslui..- 

ton  area.  ,  ,  ■    , 

For  this  reason,  most  of  the  m.atchu., 
funds  would  r.ccessanly  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed bv  the  participating  institution  in 
the  District,  in  order  that  this  bad.y 
needed  bacltlog  program  of  construction 
mav  be  •■started  within  a  reasonable  timc_ 
The  current  prevailing  high  rates  01 
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Interest  make  It  Impractical  for  hospitals 
to  borrow  money  on  the  private  market, 
for  to  do  so  would  necessitate  increasmg 
per  diem  hospital  patient  charges  to  even 
more  unreasonably  high  levels 

Therefore,  it  Is  my  judgment  that  the 
only  practical  solution  to  this  problem 
of  matchmi?  fund  requirements  is  the  au- 
thorization of  lonK-term.  low-lnterest- 
rate  Federal  borrowinK.  a.s  a  method 
comparable  to  that  ofTorded  by  other 
States,  counties,  and  cltu-s  by  their  pro- 
Rrams  of  grants,  bonds,  and  loans,  and 
comparable  also  to  other  Federal  pro- 
grams In  the  fields  of  education  and  col- 
lege  housing. 

I  am  informed  that  a  precedent  for  the 
2' J  percent.  50-year  loan  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  hospitals  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia presently  exist-s 

I  am  also  advised  that  the  Public 
Health  Servict^  Act  providts  for  loar.s  to 
certain  hospitals  nationally  at  2'..  per- 
cent over  a  period  of  50  years 

The  rural  electrification  proeiam.  I  am 
Informed,  has  the  present  interest  rate  of 
2  percent. 

The  Foreign  Aid  A.ssistance  Act— Pub- 
lic Law  89-171— provides  for  an  interest 
rate  of  2'j  percent  and  was  amended  by 
Public  Law  90-137  to  reduce  the  rate  to 

2  percent  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  committee  is  advised  that  the  col- 
lege housing  program — Public  Law  81- 
475,  as  amended — provides  for  a  rate  of 

3  percent  and  that  the  Hitther  Education 
Facilities  Act — Public  Law  88-204 — pro- 
vides for  loans  at  3  percent. 

The  above  specific  existing  laws  dem- 
onstrate that  Congress  has  recognized 
the  necessity  of  low-interest  rates  where 
special  needs  have  been  demonstrated. 
In  my  judgment,  such  a  special  need  has 
been  demonstrated  ui  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  stronglj  believe  that  S.  1228  as  passed 
by  the  House  will  serve  the  public  in- 
terest and  that  the  House  amendment 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  page  12  of  the  House 
committee  report  we  have  the  essence  of 
the  House  amendment  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  Senate. 

The  language  reads: 

The  amendment  to  S  1228  adopted  by 
your  Committee  involves  two  substantive 
changes  in  the  bill  as  it  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  December  15.  1967. 

The  flrst  of  -hese  changes  is  an  Increase  In 
the  total  authorization  of  grants  under  the 
bin  from  $36227000  to  S40.052.000  The 
reason  for  this  increase  Is  that  since  the  Sen- 
a'-e  approved  the  bill,  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Medkil  Center  has  started  the  con- 
struction of  diagnostic  and  treatment  facili- 
ties as  a  planned  part  of  their  hospital  bed 
renovation  program.  Also,  they  have  started 
construction  of  associated  clinical  Instruc- 
tion space  for  the  professors  and  medical  and 
denul  students 

The  cost  of  thess  facilities  at  Georgetown 
Medical  Center  undertaken  as  part  of  Us 
planned  efforts  to  help  provide  adequate 
health  services  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  entire  metropolirnn  area.  Is  $12,461.- 
000  Of  this  amount.  Oetjrgetown  University 
is  in  critical  need  of  $3,825,000  which  your 
Committee  feels  should  be  provided  In  the 
grant  portion  of  this  bill 

The  other  change  is  the  addition  of  the 
'oan  authority,  which  your  Conmilltee  rv- 
-arcls  ;us  essential  to  the  sticcc^sful  imple- 
mentation oi  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
House  IS  acceptable    I  have  cleared   it 


with  both  sides   I  move  that  the  Senate 

concur  in  the  Hou.se  amendment 
Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 


P^OHKION   AID 


Nl!  MOHSK  Mr  President  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  has  not  yet 
reported  the  forel^-n  aid  bill  It  will  prob- 
ably do  so  tomorrow  We  hope  so  How- 
ever. I  want  to  say  to  the  malority  lead- 
er that  It  will  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  as  a  highly  controversial  bill.  It 
may  be  the  most  highly  controversial 
aid  bill  to  date 

The  votes  in  the  committee  on  i.ssue 
after  i,>sue  have  been  exceedingly  close 
Sometimes  it  was  a  vote  of  9  to  8.  and 
sometimes  it  was  a  \ote  of  9  to  7.  There 
Is  a  great  division  of  opinion  in  respect 
to  the  bill 

As  the  majority  leader  knows,  the 
House  bill  sub.stiintially  reduced  the 
amoimt  asked  for  by  the  admiiu.-tration. 
In  round  numbers,  it  was  about  >1  bil- 
lion In  the  opinion  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  reduction  was  not 
nearly  enough  Some  of  the  votes  in  the 
committee  have  sustained  portions  of 
the  House  bill  by  votes  of  9  to  8  or  9  to  7. 
When  the  mea.sure  gets  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  many  amendments  will  be 
offered  to  reduce  the  bill  further.  There 
Will  be  great  controversy  as  far  as  the 
.senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned. 
And  I  speak  for  those  who  have  been 
voting  with  me  in  seeking  to  cut  further 
the  military  assistance  pro^'ram  Let  us 
not  fors^et  that  th^  militarv  assistance 
program  is  not  the  defense  budget  pro- 
gram. It  is  over  and  above  what  is  al- 
ready being  provided  under  the  defense 
program.  Moreover,  militan--  assistance 
to  South  Vietnam  and  others  enraged 
in  that  war  is  not  in  this  bill.  It  is  in 
the  regular  Defense  Department  pro- 
gram. 

But  what  concerns  me  Is  the  time 
schedule  for  considering  this  bill.  I  be- 
lieve now  is  the  time  to  make  clear,  so 
the  leadership  .vill  at  least  know  what 
the  parliamentary  problem  Is.  that  in 
my  .judgment  any  attempt  to  get  this 
bill  throueh  the  Senate  prior  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Republican  Senators 
leaving  for  the  Republican  convention 
on  August  4  or  5,  would  simply  be  wish- 
ful  thinking 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunder-tood  as  to  my  opposition  to 
the  bill  as  it  will  be  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fori  It;  n  Relations  tomorrow. 
I  believe  it  is  a  iair  prophecy  that  it  will 
be  reported  tomorrow  I  strongly  endorse 
parts  of  this  bill.  I  should  like  to  see  us 
hammer  out  on  the  anvil  of  conscionable 
compromise,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a 
bill  which  we  can  approve  It  will  take 
time  I  am  not  going  to  get  myself  in  the 
parliamentary  box  in  which  we  will  not 
have  adequate  time  for  the  minority  to 
seek  to  turn  itself  into  the  majority.  To 
do  that  will  take  debate  and  discussion, 
and  a  ureat  deal  of  it;  because,  as  I 
said  m  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations this  m.j'-ning.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  possibly  lustuy.  in  view  of  Amer- 
ican public  opinion,  tlie  cmphaiis  on  mili- 
tary  assistance   that  characterizes   this 

bilf 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
trv  know  what  their  domestic  and  llscal 


problems  are.  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  will  not  look  with  approval 
upon  a  bill  that  seeks  to  give  huge  mili- 
tary assistance,  for  example,  to  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  South  Korea:  U  continue 
to  give  great  a.sslstance  to  Taiwan,  which 
IS  in  one  of  the  strongest  fiscal  positions 
of  any  country  in  the  world:  to  give  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Africa,  when  we  have 
the.se  serious  problems  that  confront  us 
at  home 

There  are  honest  and  sincere  men. 
ju.st  as  dedicated  to  principle  as  I  am. 
who  hold  opposite  points  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  this  question  What  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oreuon  is  trying  to  do  this 
afternoon,  in  making  this  record  for  the 
consideration  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  is  to  try  to  forewarn  that  any 
attempt  to  uet  this  bill  throueh  the  Sen- 
ate, with  the  short  period  of  considera- 
tion that  would  be  involved,  in  a  unani- 
mous-con.sent  agreement  to  limit  time, 
would,  in  my  judgment,  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
believe  we  must  have  adequate  time  to  de- 
bate this  bill, 

Tlierefore.  I  respectfully  urge— I  do  not 
ask  for  any  statement  or  ruling  from  the 
inaiorlty  leader  at  this  time— tnat  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  discuss  this 
matter  In  the  respective  policy  commit- 
tees of  the  two  parties:  but  that  it  be 
understood  that,  as  of  here  and  now,  I 
.serve  notice  that  I  shall  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  seeks 
to  limit  the  time  for  debate  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  I  believe  that  what  we  should  do 
is  come  back  after  the  conventions  In 
September  and  debate  the  foreign  aid  bill 
for  whatever  period  of  time  an  adequate 
consideration  of  It  will  require. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  people  of  this  countr>-  are  entitled  to 
have  the  two  parties  at  the  conventions 
make  a  statement  as  to  where  they  stand 
on  foreign  aid.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
two  parties  should  be  put  in  the  position 
in  which  Congress  passes  on  foreign  aid 
prior  to  the  conventions.  Both  parties 
should  be  put  on  the  spot  at  those  con- 
ventions with  respect  to  foreign  aid  for 
this  year,  for  this  particular  bill.  That  is 
another  reason  why  I  believe  It  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  our  democratic  processes  to 
I)ostpone  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 
bill  until  alter  the  conventions. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  verv'  much  in 
favor— and  still  am.  If  it  could  be  done— 
of  obtaining  a  sine  die  adjournment  of 
Congress  before  the  conventions.  But  if 
we  are  not  going  to  do  so.  then  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  should  be  a  major  matter  of 
discussion  before  Congress  after  the 
conventions. 

My  leadership  knows  I  always  lr\-  to 
cooper.Ue  by  living  advance  notice  of 
my  parliamentary  intentions,  so  It  is  only 
fair  that  I  notify  my  leadership  this 
afternoon  that  I  will  not  even  be  sus- 
ceptible to  persuasion  In  regard  to  a  time 
limitation  on  foreign  aid  prior  to  the 
conventions. 
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INVESTMENT      COMPANY      AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1968 

Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No   1331.  S. 3724.  ,    ^ 

I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  become 
the  pending  business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lecislativk  Clerk,  a 
bin  iS  3724)  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the 
equitable  .standards  governing  relation- 
ships between  investment  companies  and 
their  investment  advisers  and  principal 
underwriters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

'  There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
procccdod  to  consider  the  bill. 


U:<riON  POLITICAL  GIFTS 


Mr     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr 
President,  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
July  19. 1968,  appeared  an  article  entlUed 
■•Union's  Political  Gifts  Follow  Adminis- 
tration Aid  to  Fugitive  Official." 

This  article  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Seafarers  Union  contributed 
$100  000  to  Uie  Democratic  campaign 
fund  after  receiving  a  favorable  decision 
from  the  State  Department. 

Section  610  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  specifically  prohibits  unions  from 
making  contributions,  and  accordingly  i 
am  today  calling  this  allegation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
p.sklng  what  steps  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  taking  to  enforce  this  law. 

M  tills  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  first,  an 
article  published  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal of  July  19,  entitled  "Union's  Political 
Gifts  Follow  Administration  Aid  to  Fu- 
gitive Official— Seafarers  Give  Demo- 
crats $100,000  After  Rusk  Vetoes  Cana- 
dian Extradition  Bid":  second,  a  copy  of 
section  CIO  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act, 
which  specifically  prohibits  unions  from 
making  political  contributions;  and, 
third  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General  asking  what  steps  are  bemg 
taken  to  enforce  the  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFYom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  19.  1968] 
A  Friend  iv  CotrnT?— Union's  Poutical 
Gifts  Follow  Administration  Aid  to 
Fttcitivb  Official— Seafarers  Give  Demo- 
crats SIOO.OOO  After  Rusk  Vetoes  Canadi- 
an    ExTRADmoN     Bid— Secretary     Denies 

PnESSVP.E 

(By  Jerry  Landauer) 

Washington— On  a  busy  Friday  .ifternoon 
some  months  ago.  seven  lawyers  gathered  In 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  Inner  office 
over  glasses  of  sherry  to  discuss  a  complicat- 
ed exu-adiuon  case  that  could  seriously  em- 
barrass Hubert  Humplirey  in  his  race  for  the 
White  House.  ^      »      ^ 

The  l.iwyers  argued  discreetly  about  a  Ca- 
nadian irovernmcnt  request  that  the  U.S.  sur- 
render Harold  C.  Banks,  former  boss  of  the 
Canadian  district  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  He  had  Jumped  baU  in  Canada 
and  ncd  south  across  the  border  to  avoid  serv- 
ing a  five-year  jail  term  on  a  conviction  for 
hiring  goons  to  beat  tip  a  rival  labor  leader. 

At  the  Informal  hearing  in  the  Secretary  of 
State's  offloe.  Canada's  lawyers  sought  Banks' 
return.  But  Secretary  Rusk,  rejecting  the 
conclusions  of  his  legal  adviser  and  overrul- 


ina  a  TJJB.  OommlMloner.  declined  to  issue 
an  extradition  warrant.  To  surrender  Banlts 
then  in  Federal  custody,  would  have  violated 
"my  own  sense  of  old-fashioned  jusUce     ^Ir. 
Rusk  says.  Instead,  the  Secretary  let  Banks 
go  free.  He  also  rejected  a  Canadian  appeal 
for  international  arbitration  of  the  dispute. 
Then  a  noteworthy  thing  liappened.  With- 
in  days    after    the    Rusk    decision,    but    un- 
InowA    to    the    secretary,    checks    tot,.llng 
$100,000     started     flowing     into     Demorr.itlc 
Party  camnaign  coffers  from  Scnf..rers  Union 
headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  The  Seafarers   jn" 
is    the    single    biggest    tnilun    coniribuc.on 
knowTi  to  have  been  made  in  this  Presiden- 
tial election  year.  It  c.-une  in  two  equal  pack- 
ets of   10  checks  each— and  each  of   tac  20 
checks  was  for  exactly  5  5.000,  Half  the  nioney 
was    earmarked    for    Vice    President    Hum- 
phreys  campaign;    the   rest  went   to   groups 
that  had  been  working  for  President  John- 
son's reelection. 

POUTICAIXY    MINDED    VNlON 

Conceivably,  this  sequence  of  events  repre- 
sents sheerest  coincidence.  At  any  rate.  Secre- 
tary RUBk  emphasizes  that  no  political  pres- 
sure was  applied  from  any  source  to  in- 
fluence his  decision. 

If  s  concelyable.  too.  that  the  union's  cam- 
naign donations  represent  noihlng  more  thaii 
a  gesture  of  gratitude  by  Seafarers  President 
Paul  Hall  on  whose  yacht  Banks  found  tem- 
r>orary  refuge  after  he  became  a  fugitive 
?rom  Canada.  ("He  is  a  field  general  in  tough 
waterfront  wars,"  Mr.  Hall  has  said  of 
Banks.) 

Or  as  one  insider  .^^peculates.  Mr.  Ha.I  ma> 
have' been  misled  by  Democratic  fund  raisers 
into  beliertng  that  poUtlcaJ  pull  .set  Banks 
free  The  Seafarers  president  has  always  as- 
sumed that  pouring  money  into  political 
campaigns  achieves  results:  though  number- 
ing lust  80,000  members,  the  union  hopes  to 
spend  $1  million  for  politics  this  >ear.  most 
of  it  labeled  as  volunt:try  donations  by  -sea- 
men since  use  of  union  dues  to  help  can- 
didates for  Federal  office  is  niepal. 

The  Seafarers  decline  to  make  any  com- 
ment on  their  political  contributions  that 
followed  Banks'  release  or  to  give  any  rea- 
sons for  them;  the  union  refuses  even  to  tea 
when  it  sent  the  ten  $5,000  checks  n 
Humphrey    campaign    committees. 

Mr  Hall  knew,  at  any  rate,  t'aat  .Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wil'.ard  Wlnz  had  put  in  a 
good  word  for  Banks  in  a  memorandum  w 
cabinet  colleague  Rusk.  Mr.  Wirtz  li^d  been 
urged  to  intervene  by  AFI^  CIO  oftclals 
and.  according  to  one  participant's  recollec- 
tion by  an  attorney  for  Banks:  his  well- 
conAected  lawyers  included  Myer  Feldman. 
a  former  special  counsel  to  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson,  and  Abram  Chayes,  for- 
mer State  Department  legal  adviser.  But 
the  timing  of  the  Seafarers  donations  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  made  t«nd 
to  raise  the  question  of  whether  there  was 
a  prearrangemcnt  with  Dc-mocrat.c  fund 
raisers. 

CHRONOLCCY  OF  tVENTS 

For  one  thing,  Mr.  Kail  y.'alted  to  r.uzip 
his  union's  bulging  purse  iJune  1  balance 
for  poUtical  activity:  £460.671)  until  tne 
Banks  case  had  been  decided  to  Ins  satis- 
faction. He  contributed  nothing  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  when  the  President  was  under  fire 
during  the  New  Hiimpshlre  Democratic  pri- 
mary and  he  held  back  even  after  Robert 
Kennedy,  an  arch-foe  of  Mr.  Hall,  jumped 
into  the  Presidential  fray  in  mid-March. 
The  chronology  of  subsequent  events 
seems  to  underline  the  question  about  a  pre- 
arrangement.  On  March  13.  Secretary  Rusk 
informed  the  Canadian  Embassy  that  he 
wouldn't  issue  the  surrender  warrant.  The 
next  day  Ottawa  said  it  would  ask  for  recon- 
sideration—and international  arbitration. 
On  March  25.  Mr.  Rusk  rejected  the  appeal, 
saying  it  wouldn't  be  wise  to  permit  arbitra- 
tion   Then  on  Sunday.  March  31.  President 


Johnson  surprtsed  the  naUon  by  announc- 
ing ills  intention  not  to  run  for  reelection. 
Yet  on  or  about  Wednesday,  April  3,  the 
Seafarers  PoUtical  Activity  Donation  Com- 
mittee viTOte  10  consecutively  numbered 
checks  for  $5,000  each— nearly  all  to  Demo- 
cratic committees  that  had  been  workmg  for 
LBJ's  reelection  One  possible  explanation: 
Somebody  had  struck  a  bargain  with  Sea- 
farers President  Hall  while  the  Banks  case 
whs  pending- a  bargain  he  executed  to  the 
letter    even    thou-h    the    candidate    he    in- 

•  -i>dcd  to  sunport  had  retired  from  the  race. 
In  any  case.  Mr.  Hall  needed  advance  ad- 

•  *<-e  iroin  Democn.tic  fund  raisers  about  how 
lo  v.rite  t'ae  checks.  Federal  law  sets  an  an- 
nual w'5  00O  limit  on  conuibutioiis  vo  com- 
nutlecs  supi>ortins  candidates  lor  rederal 
office  To  avoid  that  legal  limit— and  often 
t,  avrul  identilviuc  contributors-unancieis 
t,f  both  parties  make  arrangements  to  divide 
l;lg  t;ilts  among  numerous  dummy  comnui- 
i»es  set  up  in  dist.ant  places. 

A'-rordmgly,  tliese  first  10  checks  went  to 
tlie  President's  Club,  the  Democratic  Natinr.- 
al  Conunittee.  the  President's  Club  of  New 
York  Democratic  Citizens  af  New  \ork.  Citi- 
zens for  Johnson-Humphrey  of  Rhode  lol.uid. 
'he  President's  Club  of  IlUnolB,  Citizens  for 
Johnson-Humphrey  of  Illinois,  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  of  Texas.  Citizens  for  John.s..n- 
Ilumpltxey  of  Texas  and  the  Democratic  City 
Club  of  Texas  In  Austin. 

It  is  pertinent  to  nove  that  i.either  Rhode 
Island  nor  liUnois  nor  Texas  requires  political 
committees  operating  within  thot,e  rtates  to 
Gisclose  receipts  and  expenses.  And   oecause 
thev  are  deemed   to  operate  solely  ui  thote 
'tate-^    the  recipient  conunittees  i-.eeUn  t  re- 
lx)rt   tinder  Federal   law.   Moreover,   the   two 
r"w  Yrrk  ccmmittees  needn't  file  report.s  in 
Arbanv  until  early  1969.  Hence,  just  $10,000 
f  f  the  hrst  $50,000  conuibuted  by  the  Sea- 
tarers  appears  on   any   Democratic   commit- 
tees report;   $40,000  can  be  spent  or  .sent  to 
Washington  %nthout  any  puolic  accounting. 
But  ?^25  000  of  the  $40,000  can  be  traced, 
rnd  the  route  it  took  strenpthens  the  impres- 
sion that  Seafarer  Hall  had  agreed  to  open 
his  union's   purse  at  about   the  time  Banks 
was  freed.  On  Anril  11.  the  Democratic  City 
Club  t,l  Texas,  the  President's  Club  of  Texas 
and  i'le  Citizens  lor  Johnson-Humphrey  of 
Texr^  each  tran^^f erred  $5,000  to  the  Wash- 
i'lgi^n  cftices  (A  Citizens  for  Johnson-Hum- 
iihrcv    a  now  defunct  conunittee.  Fi',e  ;;iou- 
.and    dollars    more    amved    in    Waihiiijiton 
.\pril  18  from  the  Presidents  Club  of  Illinois. 
-nd  ^n  AprU  23  $5,000  came  In  from  Citizens 
<or    Jjhr.son-Humphrey    of    Rhode    Island. 
Most  of  the  $25,000  was  used  to  pay  off  ex- 
penses that  had  been  incurred  on  the  Presi- 
dent's   behalf    in     late     March    during    the 
Wisconsin     rrimary     campaign;      \Vi:;con::in 
Democrats  ^  oted   on   April   2.   Just  two  days 
a'-er  LBJ's  retirement  announcement, 

some  time  later  on.  the  Seafarers  delivered 
the  -second  pac'KCt  of  ten  "5  000  checks  to 
committees  supporting  Vice  President  Hum- 
Dhrcv's  Presidential  aspirations.  Of  the  t,en 
rr-cipient  committees  only  two— Unitod 
Democrats  for  Humphrey  and  Citizens  for 
Huninh'-oy— are  actually  functioning.  And 
be'catlse  the  Federal  disclosure  law  doesn't 
cover  nrlmarv  elections,  i^.either  committee 
is  required  to  file  an  accounting  of  receipt-s 
and  expenditures. 

The  eight  other  K'amphrcy  ccmmittees  to 
which  the  union  donations  went  exist  mostly 
on  paper:  none  has  obUined  or  applied  for 
t-lephone  service.  Their  titles  are:  Humphrey 
for  '^r-'sident  Committee.  D.C.  Volunteers  lor 
Humphrey.  Election  Committee  for  Hum- 
phrey National  Humphrey  for  President 
Commiti*e.  National  Committee  lor  Hum- 
phrey Humphrey  Campaign  C<jmmiy.ee. 
Friends  of  Humphrey  Committee  and  Lnite 
With  Humphrey  Con-milttee. 

The  co-chauman  of  Citizens  for  Hum- 
phrey is  David  Gincburg,  law  partner  of  ^l^. 
Feldman,  who  along  with  Mr.  Chayes.  repre- 
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gented  fugitive  Banks  In  the  informal  heax- 
ln«  in  Secretary  Rusk's  olTlre  Mr  Peldman 
says  he  knows  nothing  about  Seafarer  politi- 
cal contribution*.  The  United  Democrat*,  for 
their  part,  decline  to  dlsclOBe  when  the  union 
glfta  were  received:  We're  Just  not  going  to 
go  into  individual  contributions.  '  a  spokes- 
man says 

Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz,  a,  Humphrey  sup- 
porter and  friend  also  says  he  was  unaware 
of  any  big  Seafarer  contributions  following 
Banks'  release  from  Federal  cust'Klv  It  wor- 
ries me  greaUy,  and  I  intend  to  find  out  about 
It.  "  Mr  Wlrtz  says,  expressing  concern  that 
the  size  and  timing  of  the  donations  could 
hurt  Mr  Humphrey  Mr  Wlrtz  adds  that  he 
wrote  the  memo  on  Banks'  behalf  primarily 
to  acquaint  Secretary  Rusk  with  the  hl.story 
of  maritime  violence  Involving  the  Canadian 
union  at  which  Banks  was  president 

For  his  part.  Secretary  Rusk  doesn  t  recall 
that  any  ofHclal  in  the  Jnhniwin-Humphrey 
Administration  except  Mr  Wlrtz  wrote  or 
spoke  to  him  about  Banks  iln  atldltlon  to 
the  memo.  Mr  Rusk  va^fuely  recalls  a  brief 
conversation  about  the  case  with  Mr  Wlrtz 
during  or  arter  a  Cabinet  meeting  >  "No  one 
tried-  to  \mv  Inducement  or  threat  with  me 
regarding  this  case."  the  .Secretary  adds, 
vowing  to  throw  out  any  visitors  who  might 
trv 

■No  one  .it  the  Democratic  Nitlonal  Com- 
mittee ever  oonimunlcated  with  me  on  this 
matter  No  one  at  the  White  House  ever  at- 
tempted to  influence  my  decision  Nor  did 
any  Senator  or  Congressman  This  matter 
rested  solely  with  the  Secretary  of  State" 

In  deciding  whether  to  extradite  Banks. 
Secretary  Rusk  had  to  interpret  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treaty  It  waa  signed  ;n  1842  by 
the  US.  and  by  the  British  government  on 
behalf  of  Britain  and  Its  colonics  which  -hen 
included  Canada  .As  the  State  Department 
explains  It.  Canada's  request  presented  a 
"unique  problem  '  far  non-lawyer  Rusk  In 
19«4,  Banks  was  convicted  in  Canada  for 
conspiring  to  cominit  assault  The  court  de- 
termined that  he  paid  Sl.OOO  to  "Big  John' 
Kasp>er.  former  bodyguard  to  ex-Teamsters 
boss  Dave  Beck  Kas'per  assertedly  was  lured 
to  thrash  a  cerUun  Capt  Henry  Walsh  of  the 
Canadian  Merchant  Service  CiuUd.  a  rival 
union.  Whoever  .vdministered  the  beating  did 
It  thoroughly,  inflicting  a  double  ruplare  .inc^ 
a  fractured  skull 

A  GOVXRNMENT  UNDF.R  PRESSl'RE 

Banks  failed  to  appear  on  the  day  set  :or 
his  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals  In  Quebec. 
Instead,  he  forfeited  a  525.000  cash  bond  and 
fled  to  the  U  S  .  presumably  knowing  that 
assault  is  not  .imong  the  extraditable  crimes 
listed  in  the  Webster-.-\shburton  Treaty  Al- 
most immediately  Canada's  Conservative 
Party  assailed  the  Liberals  for  letting  Banks 
slip  away  Among  other  epithets,  the  Con- 
servatives called  Banks  the  pampered  pet 
of  Liberalism  "  Hence,  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment was  under  pressure  to  prove  that  it 
hadn't  pampered  lugitlve  Banks. 

Finally,  m  August  1967.  OtUwa  asked 
Washington  to  surrender  Banks  on  a  charge 
of  perjurv.  an  extraditable  crime  under  the 
treaty.  Canada  alleged  that  the  fugitive  had 
lied  four  years  earlier  to  a  royal  commissioner 
in  denying  knowledge  of  the  beating  inflicted 
on  Capt,  Walsh  The  commissioner  had  been 
assigned  to  investigate  union  strife  and  dls- 
rupuons  of  shipping  along  the  Great  Lakes; 
his  report  concluded,  among  other  things, 
that  labor  leader  Banks  ;s  a  man  whose  "vio- 
lence 18  compulsive  " 

After  being  scooped  up  by  Federal  au- 
thorities in  Brooklyn.  Banks  was  taken  be- 
fore U  S.  Commissioner  Salvatore  T  Abruzzo. 
There  the  fugitives  lawyers  protested  that 
the  new  perjury  charge  Wiis  part  of  a  pHjlltlcal 
campaign  by  the  Canadian  government  to 
"gee  Banks."  Commissioner  Abruzzo  dis- 
missed this  contention  and  also  rejected 
Banks'  plea  that  he  h.ul  been  deprived  of 
rights    against    seU'-morimmation.    At    that 


po«nt.  Bank*  switched  lawyers,  engaging  Mr 
Chayes,  Secretary  R\iak's  former  legal  adviser, 
wh  )  then  brought  in  former  White  House 
aide  Feldman 

The  fugitive's  new  lawyers  could  have  con- 
tinued the  fight  agalnat  extradition  In  XJS. 
district  court  and  on  up  t<3  the  Supreme 
Court  Instead  as  is  permitted  under  ex- 
tradition procedure,  they  chose  a  direct  ap- 
peal t.i  Secretary  Rusk 

In  the  75-mlnute  .-i^aslon  over  sherry  In 
the  Secretary's  nfflce  Mesers  Keldman  and 
Chayes  .irgiied  th.it  extradlcu.m  processes 
should nt  permit  the  Canadian  government 
to  a«.<-ompll-sh  indirectly  what  it  couldn't 
achieve  directly— that  Is,  to  retrieve  Hrtnks 
for  skipping  ball  on  the  nonextraditable 
asaault  charge. 

A    'POLITICAL    CLEUeNT"' 

"To  say  this  Is  not  to  Impugn  the  motives 
o*  the  Canadian  gi5vernment  >»r  to  charge  It 
with  any  improper  ,u-tJi»n."'  according  to  Mr 
Chayee"  43-page  brief  Everyone  knows  that 
there  is  a  large  political  element  in  Uie  law 
enforcement  process,  especially  when  it  in- 
volves a  well-known  public  figure  like  Mr. 
Banks."" 

This  argument  didn't  Imjureas  the  C^uvadliin 
government's  US  counsel,  New  York  attor- 
ney Richard  H  Kuh.  nor  did  It  sway  Mr. 
Husk's  current  legal  adviser.  Leonard  C. 
Meeker  But  because  the  charge  of  perjury 
aroee  directly  out  of  a  denial  of  guilt  irf  a 
nonextnvdl table  offenj^e."  according  to  the 
State  Department,  the  Secretary  concluded 
that  It  would  ni)t  l)e  comfwtlble  with  the 
overall  design  and  purpose  of  the  extradi- 
tion treaty,  which  is  limited  and  nwt  uni- 
versal In  Its  coverage  i>t  offenses,  to  .igree  to 
extradition  ^m  t^e  unique  facts  of  this  case." 
Mr  Rusk,  .saying  one  oould  put  a  strong 
aj-gument  either  way,"  frames  the  issue  in- 
volrtng  Banks  'more  simply:  "He  denied 
having  committed  a  nonextraditable  ulfense. 
I  thought  lie  ihoulJ  have  a  chance  to  deny 
It  and  not  be  extradited  lor  his  denial 
A  man  lias  the  right  to  pir<.>te6t  his  own  in- 
nocence Whatever  he  may  be.  I  had 
the  caae  of  a  hunuin  being  In  front  c.:  me." 
Though  Mr  Rusk  limited  his  decision  to 
the  particular  f.wts  if  the  case,  he  may  have 
established  a  diplomatic  precedent  of  sorts. 
rUe  t>tate  Department  says  It  can't  find  an- 
other Instance  where  extradition  was  denied 
on  the  ground  that  the  fugltlve"s  alleged 
offense  aroee  from  another  crime  that  waant 
subject  to  extnidlUon  The  department  fur- 
ther says  It  can"t  find  .mother  case  Involving 
Canada  where  a  lower  m.iglstrate's  ruling 
was  overturned  on  appeal  to  the  Secretary 
of  State 

Mr  Rusks  .udes  explain  that  he  delves 
deeper  into  extradition  tnatters  th.i.n  most 
predecessors.  You'd  be  .sun>rlsed  how  deeply 
involved  he  gets."  one  official  says.  '  F*rob- 
ably  It's  be<.-ause  these  cases  involve  indi- 
viduals, not  broad  concepu  like  disarma- 
ment" 

But  the  Canadians  are  sUU  simmering, 
arguing  tliat  .■Vmerlciin  courts  often  permit 
oonvlcMons  for  jierjury  when  the  crime  from 
which  the  perjury  flowed  Isn't  within  reach 
of  the  law. 

Federal  Corript   Practices   Act,   1925.   as 

Amended 
Sec.  610  It  IS  unlawful  for  any  national 
bank,  or  any  corporation  organized  by  au- 
thority of  any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a 
contribution  or  expenditure  In  connection 
with  any  election  to  any  political  ofBce.  or 
in  connection  with  any  primary  election  or 
political  convention  or  caucus  held  to  select 
candidates  for  any  political  office,  or  for  any 
curp  'ration  whatever,  or  any  labor  organiza- 
tion to  make  a  contribution  or  expenditure 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  in  connection 
with  any  election  at  which  Presidential  and 
Vice  Presidential  electors  cr  a  Senator  or 
RepresenUtlve  In,  or  a  'lelegate  or  Resident 
Cijnimissloner   to   Congress    are    to   be   voted 


for,  or  in  connection  with  any  primary 
election  or  political  convention  or  caucus 
held  to  select  candidates  for  any  of  the  fore- 
going ofBccs.  IT  for  any  candidate,  political 
committee,  or  other  person  u>  accept  or 
receive  any  contribution  prohibited  by  this 
sectl'in  F:\ery  crporatlon  or  labor  organiza- 
tion which  makes  any  contribution  cr  ex- 
penditure in  violation  of  this  section  .shall 
be  nned  not  more  than  $5  000;  and  every 
officer  or  dlrecuir  i>f  any  corporation.  i.r  of- 
ficer uf  any  labor  organl/.nt!on  who  consents 
to  any  contribution  (>r  expenditure  by  the 
corporation  ir  labvr  (  r«anl/i\th>n  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  any  person  who  accepts  cr  re- 
ceives any  contribution.  In  violation  nf  this 
.section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1  000  or 
imprl.scned  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both; 
and  If  the  violation  was  willful,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10  000  cr  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.  For  the 
purposes  ft  this  section  "labor  organization" 
means  any  <Tganlz«tlon  of  any  kind,  or  any 
i\i?ency  cr  employee  representation  commit- 
tee or  plan,  in  which  employees  participate 
and  which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  employers  con- 
cernint!  K-rievances.  labor  disputes,  wages, 
ra'es  of  pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  con- 
diMons  of  wcrk 

US  Senate. 
U'u.s/1  ington.  DC.  July  23.  196S 
Hon   Ramsey  Ci.ark. 
Attorney  Gcnfral  of  the  United  States. 
Wc^hmgton    D  C 

Mt  Dear  Mr  Attorney  General  Enclo.sed 
is  a  copv  of  an  article  which  appeared  In  The' 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  19,  1968.  entitled 
■  Union's  Political  CHfts  Follow  Administra- 
tion Aid  to  Fugitive  Official  ""  This  article 
calls  attention  to  a  $100,000  pift  to  a  political 
campaign  fund 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Section  610  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  .\ct  specifically  prohibits 
tinions  from  tnaklng  political  contributions 
please  advise  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
ent'  rce  the  law 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  J  Wh-lmms 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  GOVERNOR 
OF  GUAM 

Mr  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  449. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Repre.scntatives  to  the  bill  'S  449' 
to  provide  frr  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  of  Guam  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  was,  .strike  out  all  after  the 
enactinc,'  claase.  and  insert : 

That  section  G  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
(64  Stat  384.  .386;  48  use  1422  ).  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  H  The  executive  power  of  Ouflm  fhall 
be  vested  in  an  executive  otliccr  whose  c  tVicial 
title  .-hall  be  the  Governor  of  Guam'  The 
Governor  of  Guam,  together  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant QoverncT,  shall  be  elected  by  n  msi- 
jonty  of  the  '.  otes  cast  by  the  people  who 
are  (lualifled  to  vote  for  the  niembers  of  the 
Legislature  <>f  Guam.  The  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  shall  be  chosen  Jointly, 
by  the  casting  by  each  voter  of  a  single  vote 
applicable  *m  both  offices.  If  no  candidates 
receive  u  majority  of  the  votes  cast  In  any 
election,  on  the  fourteenth  day  thereafter 
a  runoff  election  shall  be  held  between  the 
candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Go\ - 
crnor  receiving  the  liighest  and  second  hlt'li- 
cst  number  ot  \otes  cast  The  first  election 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall 
be  held  on  November  3.  1970  Thereafter, 
beginning  with  the  year  1974.  the  Governor 
and    Lieutenant    Governor    shall    be    elected 
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every  four  years  at  the  general  election.  The 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

•  No  person  who  has  been  elected  Governor 
for  two  full  successive  terms  shall  again  be 
eligible  to  hold  that  office  until  one  full 
term  has  intervened. 

"The  term  of  the  elected  Governor  and 
I,leutenant  Governor  shall  commence  on  the 
first  Monday  of  January  lollowing  the  date 
of  election. 

•"No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  election 
to  the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor unless  he  is  an  eligible  voter  and  has 
been  for  five  consectitive  years  immediately 
preceding  the  election  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  a  bona  fide  resident  of  Guam 
and  will  be.  at  the  time  of  taking  office,  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age  The  Governor 
shall  mainuiln  his  official  residence  In  Guam 
during  ills  Incumbency 

"The  Governor  .'Jliall   have   general  super- 
vision  and   control   of   all   the   departments, 
bureaus,  agencie.'?.  ;ind  other  Instrumentali- 
ties of  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Guam    He  may  grant  pardons  and 
reprieves    I'nd    remit    fines    and     forfeitures 
for  offences  agam.st  local  laws    He  may  veto 
any   legislation   as  provided   in   this  Act,   He 
shall   appoint,   and    may   remove,   .ill   officers 
II nd   employees   of   the   executive   branch   of 
the  government  of  Guam,  except  as  other- 
wise provided   in   this  or  any   other   Act  of 
Contrrcss.   or  under  the  laws  of  Guam,   and 
shall  commission  all  officers  that  he  may  be 
authorized   to  appoint.   He  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws 
of  Guam  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
applicable   in   Guam     Whenever   It   becomes 
necessary,  m  c.ise  of  disaster.  Invasion,  insur- 
rection,   or    rebellion,    or    imminent    danger 
thereof,   or    to    prevent    or   suppress   lawless 
violence,  he  may  summon  the  posse  comlta- 
tus   or   call    out    the   militia   or   request    as- 
sistance of  the  senior  military  or  naval  com- 
mander of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  m  Guam,  which  may  be  given  at  the 
discretion   of   Fuch    commander   if    not   dis- 
ruptive of.  or  inconsistent  with,  his  Federal 
responsibilities    He  may,  in  case  of  rebellion 
or    invasion,    cr    imminent    danger    thereof, 
when  the  public  safety  requires  it.  proclaim 
the  island,  insofar  as  it  i^  \;ndcr  the  jurisdic- 
tion   of    the    government    of    Guain.    to    be 
under  martial  law  '/he  members  of  the  legis- 
lature  shall    meet    forthwith    on    their   own 
Initiative    and    may.    by    a    two-thirds    vote, 
revoke  such  proclamation. 

"The  Governor  shall  make  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  an  annual  report  of  the 
transactions  of  the  government  of  Guam  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  and  such  other 
reports  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  or  under  applicable 
Federal  law  He  shall  have  the  power  to  Issue 
executive  orders  and  regulations  not  in  con- 
flict With  any  applicable  law.  He  may  rec- 
ommend bills  to  the  legislature  and  give 
expression  to  his  views  on  any  matter  be- 
fore that  body 

"There  Is  hereby  established  the  office  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam.  The  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  shall  have  such  executive  pow- 
ers and  perform  cuch  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  him  by  the  Governor  or  prescribed 
by  this  Act  or  under  the  laws  of  Guam." 
SEC.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat.  384.  387:  48  U.S.C.  1422a). 
is  deleted  and  replaced  by  the  following 
new  provision,  also  designated  section  7: 

"Sec.  7  Any  Governor  of  Guam  may  be 
removed  from  office  oy  a  referendum  elec- 
tion in  which  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  persons  voting  for  Governor  in 
the  last  preceding  general  election  at  which 
a  Governor  was  elected,  vote  In  favor  of  re- 
call and  In  which  those  so  voting  constitute 
a  majority  of  all  those  participating  In  the 
referendum  election.  The  referendum  elec- 
tion shall  be  Initiated  by  the  legislature  of 
Guam   following    (a)    a   two- thirds   vote   ol 


the  members  of  the  legislature  In  favor  of 
a  referendum,  or  ib)  a  petition  for  such 
a  referendum  to  the  legislature  by  registered 
voters  equal  the  number  to  at  least  50  per 
centum  of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast 
for  Governor  at  the  last  general  election  at 
which  a  C^overnor  was  elected  preceding  the 
filine  of  the  petition  " 

Sec  3  Section  8  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat  384.  387;  48  U  S  C  14.?"2bi.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  8  (a)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  have  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Governor 

■■(b)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  Governor,  arising  by  reason  ol 
the  death,  resignation,  removal  by  recall,  c^r 
permanent  disability  of  the  Governor,  or  the 
death,  resignation,  or  permanent  disability 
of  a  Governor-elect,  or  lor  any  other  reason, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor-elect shall  become  the  Governor,  to 
hold  office  for  the  unexpired  term  and  until 
he  or  his  .successor  shall  have  been  duly 
elected  and  qualified  at  the  next  regular 
election  for  Governor, 

"(c)  In  case  of  the  temporary  clisabiUty 
or  temporary  absence  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, or  during  any  period  when  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  is  acting  as  Governor,  the 
speaker  oi  the  Guam  Legislature  ."-nail  act 
as  Lieutenant  Governor. 

"(d)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  In 
the  office  of  Lieutenant  Governor,  arising  by 
reason  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
or  because  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  Lieu- 
tenant Governor-elect  has  succeeded  u  the 
office  of  Governor,  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
a  new  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  legislature,  to  hold  office 
for  the  unexpired  term  and  until  lie  or  his 
successor  shall  have  been  duly  elected  and 
qualified  at  the  next  regular  election  lor 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

"•(ei  In  case  of  the  temporary  disability  or 
temporary  absence  of  both  the  Governor  and 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  powers  of  the 
Governor  shall  be  exercised,  as  Acting  Gov- 
ernor, by  such  person  as  the  laws  of  Guam 
may  prescribe.  In  case  of  a  permanent  va- 
cancy in  the  offices  of  both  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor,  the  office  of  Governor 
shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Guam. 

"(f)  No  additional  compensation  shall  be 
paid  to  any  person  acting  as  Governor  or 
Lieutenant  Governor  who  does  not  also  as- 
sume the  office  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant 
Governor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  " 
Sec.  4.  (a I  Effective  on  the  date  ol  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  second  and  third  sen- 
tences of  subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  384,  387;  48 
use.  1422c(ai  )  are  deleted. 

(b1  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  section  9  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64 
Stat.  384.  387:  48  U.S.C.  1422c(b)  )  is  deleted. 
(C)  A  new  sentence  is  added  at  the  end  of 
section  9(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
reading  as  follows;  "Members  of  boards  of 
election  and  members  of  school  boards, 
which  entities  of  government  have  been  duly 
organized  and  established  by  the  government 
of  Guam,  shall  be  popularly  elected."". 

Sec.  5.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  Is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  the 
end  of  section  9  (64  Stat.  384.  387:  48  US  C. 
1422c)    the  following  new  section  9-A: 

'"Sec.  9-A.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  appoint  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  a  government  comptroller  for  Guam 
who  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  shall 
not  be  a  part  of  any  executive  department  In 
the  government  of  Guam,  and  whose  salary 
and  expenses  of  office  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  from  funds  otherwise  to  be 
covered  Into  the  treasury  of  Guam  pursuant 
to  section  30  of  this  Act.  Sixty  days  prior  to 


the  effective  date  of  transfer  or  removal  of 
the  government  comptroller,  the  Secretary 
shall  communicate  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  his  Intention  to  so  transfer 
or  remove  the  government  comptroller  and 
his  reasons  therefor. 

"(b)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  all  accounus  and  review  and  recom- 
mend adjudication  of  claims  pertaining  to 
the  revenue  and  receipts  of  the  government 
of  tiuuni  and  of  funds  derived  from  bond 
issues;  and  he  bhall  audit,  in  accoraance 
with  law  and  administrative  regulations,  all 
expenditures  of  funds  and  property  pertain- 
ing to  the  government  of  Guam  including 
those  pertaining  to  trust  funds  held  by  the 
government    of    Guam. 

"(C)  It  shall  be  the  duty  ol  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  bring.,  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Governor  of  Guam  all  failures  to  collect 
amounts  due  the  government,  and  expendi- 
tures of  funds  or  uses  of  property  which  are 
irregular  or  not  pursuant  to  law.  The  audit 
activities  of  the  government  comptroller 
shall  be  directed  so  as  to  (1)  Improve  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  programs  of  the 
government  of  Guam,  and  (2)  discharge  the 
responsibility  Incumbent  upon  the  Congress 
to  insure  that  the  substantial  Federal  reve- 
nues which  are  covered  Into  the  treasury  of 
the  government  of  Guam  are  properly  ac- 
counted lor  and  audited 

"(d)  'Ilie  decisions  of  the  government 
ccmptrolUr  .'■hall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
tiiercfrom  may.  with  the  concurrence  ol  the 
Governor,  be  taken  by  the  party  aggrieved 
or  i;ie  head  of  the  department  concerned. 
Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  decision. 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  appeal 
shall  be  m  writing  and  shall  i^pecilically  set 
rorth  the  particular  action  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  which  exception  is 
taken,  with  the  reasons  and  the  authorities 
relied  upon  lor  reversing  such  decision. 

"le)  If  the  Governor  does  not  concur  in 
the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary,  the 
partv  aggrieved  may  seek  relief  by  suit  in 
the  Dlst.-lct  Court  of  Guam  if  the  claim  is 
otherwise  within  its  jurisdiction.  No  later 
than  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  the 
decision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
party  aggrieved  or  the  Governor,  on  behalf 
of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
may  seek  relief  by  suit  in  the  District  Court 
of  Guam,  If  the  claim  is  otherwise  within  its 
Jurisdiction. 

•  if)  The  government  comptroller  is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  any 
person  or  v.iih  any  department  officer  or  per- 
son having  official  ^-elation  with  liis  office. 
He  may  summon  witnesses  and  administer 
oaths. 

"ig)  As  soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  as  the  accounts  ol  said  fiscal  year  may 
be  examined  and  adjusted,  the  government 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  Governor  of 
Guam  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  an 
annual  report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
government,  showing  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  government.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  submit  such  report 
along  with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"(hi  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Governor  of  Guam,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

'a  I  The  office  and  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment comptroller  of  Guam  sliall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  reports  thereon  shall 
be  made  by  him  to  the  Governor,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(J)  All  department-s.  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shall  furnish   to   the  government 
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eoraptroner  luch  Informatton  regmrmng  Uie 
poven.  duaea.  •ctmtles.  organtflatkxn.  fl- 
n»nclal  tr&M«ctlooj.  »nd  method*  of  buJd- 
aem  of  ttoslr  reapeetlTe  o«ce«  u  he  m*y  from 
tune  to  time  require  of  them:  and  the  go»- 
prnment  oomptroUer.  or  any  of  h»  Mrt»tam» 
..r  employees,  when  duly  authorized  by  him. 
shall,  for  the  purpoee  of  eeciirlng  such  Infnr- 
maUon.  have  acoen  t»  smd  the  right  to  ex- 
amine any  bookn.  documente.  p»p«Ti.  or 
records  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
pstabllahxnent  ." 

S«c.  «.  ia»  EffecUve  on  the  dat**  of  the 
enactment  of  thU  Act.  secUon  18  of  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  Ouam  (84  Stat  384,  388:  48 
U.3C  t423h>  «k  amended  to  read  ««  follows 
■■S»c  18.  Regular  •eeelons  of  the  les:t»l(\tur» 
sh.VA  be  held  annually,  conunenclrK  "n  the 
second  Monday  In  January  '  unless  the  legis- 
lature shiin  by  law  flx  a  different  date'  and 
sh<i:i  continue  for  such  term  as  the  leari.^la- 
ture  may  provide  The  Governor  may  ca'.! 
s^jectal  sessions  of  the  leglslaUire  at  any  time 
when,  in  his  opinion,  the  public  Interest  may 
require  It  No  legislation  shall  be  considered 
at  any  speeno  seeslon  other  than  that  speci- 
fied th  the -call  therefor  or  in  any  special 
message  bv  the  Governor  to  the  leglslnf.ire 
while  in  such  session  All  sesatons  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  open  to  the  public  " 

(b)  KfTectlve  on  the  d*te  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  section  13  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (»4  Stat.  884.  388:  48  USC  1423b  i 
Is  Amended  by  adding  after  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  "The  quorum 
of  ttoe  legislature  shall  consist  of  eleven  of 
Ito  members  No  bill  shall  taec'^me  a  law  un- 
less It  shall  have  been  p.^sed  at  a  meetms, 
at  which  a  quoram  was  present  by  the  af- 
firmattre  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  and  voting,  which  vote  shall  be  by 
yeas  and  nays  ". 

Sec.  7.  Bflectlve  nn  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  section  25(bi  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Ouam  (48  USC    1421cib    i    Is  repealed 

Sac  8  (a>  SecUon  19  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Ousim  t»4  Stat.  384.  389:  48  U  5  C  142311 
)m  amended  by  deleUng  Its  fourth,  fifth,  sixtli, 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  sentences  and 
by  substituting  therefor  the  following 
"When  a  bill  Is  ret'omed  by  the  Governor  to 
the  legislature  with  his  objections,  the  legis- 
lature shall  enter  his  abjecuons  at  Urge  on 
Its  Journal  and.  upon  motion  of  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  pnx;eed  to  reconsider  the 
bUl  If  after  such  reconslderaUon.  two- thirds 
of  aU  the  members  of  the  legislature  pass 
the  bin.  It  shall  be  a  law  " 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  section  19  of  the  Organic  .Act  of 
Guam  (48  USC,  14231 1  Is  further  amended 
by  deleting  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

8k:.  9.  (fti  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  subsecuon  ici  of  secUon 
26  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat. 
384   391-  48  USC   1421d(ci  )  Is  repealed 

ib>  Effective  January  4,  1371.  the  rem.iln- 
der  yt  section  26  of  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam 
(64  Stat.  384.  3-Jl,  48  USC  1421d)  .  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  2«  The  salaries  and  travel  allow- 
ances of  the  Governor.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  heads  of  the  execuUve  departments, 
o'her  officers  and  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ouam,  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  shall  be  paid  by  the  government 
of    Guam    at   rales    prescribed    by    the    laws 

of  Guam  ■■ 

SEC  10  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  .Act  section  5  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  .94  Stat,  384.  385:  48  USC  1421b), 
Is  amended  by  aauiug  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection  (Ui  . 

•lU)  To  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  status  of  Guam  as  aa  unincorporated 
frrltory  of  the  United  States,  the  provisions 
of  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  all  its  amendments  .'.hall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  within  Guam  as  in 
we  United  states." 

Sec.  U   Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 


of  thU  Act  chapter  15  of  the  General  Mili- 
tary Law  (TOAStat  15.  16:  10  O  3  C  331-334» 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section  335 

S«c  335  Par  purposes  of  thU  chapter. 
•State*  includes  the  unincorporated  territory 
of  Guam  ■■  .      ^   ^ 

■i«c  12  lai  -Section  3  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat  384:  48  U  S  C  1421a).  ,is 
amended  Is  further  amended  by  deleUng 
all  after  the  wonls  'Federal  Cfovemmenf 
MMl  inserUng  In  lieu  thereof  the  words  in 
all  matters  not  the  pro«Tam  responsibility  of 
another  PWleral  department  or  agency,  shall 
be  under  the  general  .idmlnlstxaUve  super- 
vLilon  of   the  Secretary  of   the  Interior." 

(b)  SecUon  2«(ci  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Ouam  ((;4Stat  384,  192;  48  U  S  C  Haifici.. 
as  amended,  la  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  -hewl  of  the  department  <■«•  agency 
design  ited  by  the  Prealdent  under  section  3 
of  this  Act."  by  deleung  from  the  provuo 
the  words  hea.1  of  such  department  or 
agency  "  and  bv  subaUtutlng  In  each  such 
instance  the  words  "Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" 

SEC  13  Th  se  provisions  necessary  to 
authorize  the  holding  of  .m  election  for  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant  Governor  on  November 
3  1970  shall  be  effective  on  January  1.  1970 
All  ^ther  pnnlslons  of  this  Act.  unless  other- 
wise expressly  provided  herein,  shall  be  ef- 
fective January  4.  1971 

SEC     14     This    Act    may    be    cited    as    .he 
"Guam  Elective  Govemor  Act." 


Mr  BURDICK.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  ctnicur  in  Uie  amend- 
mt-nt  of  the  Honse  with  an  amendment 

The  PRESIDINO  0^^•^CER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  as.m.stant  iPKislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  1 

On  page  7  of  the  amended  bill,  beginning 
a-    Ine  4   delete  subsection  (Ci  of  section  4 

on  page  13.  Section  10.  beginning  at  line 
7  delete  the  text  of  the  new  subsection  (U) 
and    in    lieu    thereof   substitute    the   follow- 

lui  The  foUowsng  provisions  of  and 
an^eudments  to  the  CoiisUlutlon  of  the 
United  -States  are  hereby  extended  to  Guam 
U>  the  extent  that  they  have  not  been  pre- 
vlouslv  extended  to  thai  lerrltory  and  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  ellect  Uiere  as  In 
the  United  Slates  or  in  any  State  of  the 
United  State*  .\rtlcle  I.  section  9.  clauses 
2  and  3  Article  IV,  section  1  and  section  2. 
clause  1  the  First  to  Ninth  Amendments 
inclusive,  the  Thirteenth  Amendment:  the 
second  sentence  of  B«:Uon  1  of  the  Four- 
teenth AinenUmeui.  and  Uie  FlUeemh  and 
Nineteenth  Amenaments- 

Ail  laws  enacted  by  Congress  with  respect 
ro  Guam  and  all  laws  enacted  by  the  Terrl- 
t^Tial  legislature  of  Guam  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
are  repealed  tu  the  extent  of  such  inconsis- 
tency." 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  replace  the  provi- 
Mun  udopU'd  in  Uie  House  extending 
provisions  of  the  ConstiluUon  of  the 
United  States  to  Guam  specifies  tliat 
certain  provisions  of  the  constitution  are 
extended  to  the  extent  they  have  not 
been  previou-sly  extended  to  the  terri- 
tory and  they  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  there  as  In  Uie  United  States 
or  m  ani'  Stalt  of  tiie  United  SUtes. 

Specifically,  article  I.  section  9.  clauses 
2  and  3.  provides  Uiat  a  writ  of  habeas 
coH'US  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  In 
the  ca-se  of  rebellion  or  invasion  public 
safety  may  require  it.  and  that  no  bill 
of  attainder  or  ex  post  facto  law  shall 
be  passed. 

Also,  article  IV,  secUon  1  and  secUon 


2  clause  1,  would  apply.  The  first  sec- 
tion states  that  full  faith  and  credit 
shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public 
acts  record  and  Judicial  proceedings  of 
every  other  State,  The  second  secUon 
provides  that  citizens  of  each  State  sha'l 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

The  first  through  the  ninth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  inclusive,  re- 
latinR  to  the  freedom  of  religion,  press, 
.speech,  right  to  bear  arms,  shall  also 
applv  in  Guam. 

The  13th  amendment,  relaUng  to 
slavery  and  involuntary  servitude,  and 
the  -second  -sentence  of  section  1  of  the 
14th  amendment,  which  is  the  prtvUepes, 
immunities,  and  due  process  provision, 
are  al.so  extended  to  Guam,  In  addition, 
boUi  Uie  15Ui  and  19th  amendments 
relating  to  Uie  rights  of  citizens  to  vote 
and  equal  suffrage  are  applicable. 

The  amendment  makes  clear  that  all 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  Guam  and  all  laws  enacted  by  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  of  Guam  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
amendment  are  repealed  to  the  extent 
of  such  inconsistency. 

It  is  believed  that  by  enumerating  and 
-specifying  which  portions  of  Uie  Constl- 
tuUon shall  be  effecUve  In  the  territory 
we  are  avoiding  problems.  In  recent  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department  of 
JusUce  concerning  the  language  of  the 
House  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
staled  that  the  effects  of  the  House  lan- 
guage was  doubtful,  and  that  there  was 
uncertainty  as  to  what  extent  the  lan- 
L^'uage  would  actually  benefit  the  In- 
habitants of  the  territory,  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  it  could  cause  substantial 
harm. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territories,  dated  July  16,  1968.  from 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcE  or  THE  Defttt 

Attornet  General. 
Washington.  DC.  July  16, 196S. 
Hi..n    Qi-E-VTiN  N    BcROTcat, 
Chat^man.  Subcommittee  (m   Ti-r-ntories.  of 
Committee  on  Interxor  and  Insular  A)- 
'airs.  US    Senate.  Was>iington.  D.C. 
Deak  Senator:   The  Attorney  General  ha-s 
.isked  me  to  replv  to  your  letter  of  June  21. 
1968,  requestinj?  his  views  on  the  possible  ef- 
fects  of   the   House   -unendments   to   section 
9  of  S   449,  !>Oth  Cong  .  1st  Sess..  and  section 
11  of  S   450,  9uth  Cjng  .  1st  -Sess.  These  hills 
provide  for  the  popular  elections  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Guam   nnd   the  Virgin  Islands,  re- 
spectively.   For    the    sake     .f    MmpUclty    our 
comments  are  limited  generally  to  settlon  H 
of  S  449.  the  Guam  bill   However,  they  would 
apply  equally  to  sc-tlon   11   of  S    450.  That 
section   is   Identical   to   section   9   of   S.   449. 
except  for  its  reference  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
.As   passed   by    the   Senate,   secUon   9    pro- 
vided; 

■Stx;  '>  EBecllvc  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  secUon  5  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  (64  Stat,  384.  385;  48  USC.  1421b).  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsecUon  (U)  : 

"•(U)  The  provLsions  of  clause  1  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  article  IV  and  secUon  1  of  amend- 
ment XIV  of  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
within  the  umncorporated  territory  of  Guam 
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as  m  the  United  States  or  In  any  State  of 

the  United  States.'  "  

Section  9  Is  derived  In  part  from  section 
7  o?  the  Act  of  August  5.  1947,  61  Stat  772. 
providing   for   the   popular   election  of   the 
governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  48  "S.^  737.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Senate  report  on  t*^ t.,leK';»- 
laUon,  the  purpose  of  secUon  7  was  to    make 
Puerto  Rico  subject  to  paragraph   1  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  arUcle  4  of  the  Federal  Const  tu- 
tlon   commonly  known  as  the  comity  clause. 
The   purpose   of   this   addition   Is  to   assure 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  not  resid- 
ing in  Puerto  Rico  will  have  the  same  treat- 
ment in  Puerto  Rico  as  local  residents   This 
right  is  guaranteed   by  the  ConsUtutlon  to 
citizens  of  the  various  States  but  has  been 
held  not  to  apply  to  Puerto  Rico.  Leglslat'^f^ 
in    Puerto    Rico    has    discriminated    against 
nonresident  American  citizens."  S.  Rept.  42-s. 
80th  Cong,.   1st  Sess  .  pp.  3-4. 

SecUon  9  was  to  have  the  addlttonal  pur- 
pose  of  extending  to  Guam  "^e  due  prc^ess 
and   equal   protection   clauses   of   the   Four- 
teenth Amendment   S   Rept.  216,  90th  Cong 
1st  sess     p    7    m  this  connecUon  It  may  be 
pointed  I  at  that  the  Virgin  Islands  already 
^tov  the  benefits  of  due  process  and  equal 
protktlon   clauses   analogous   to  those   con- 
tained  in   the   Fourteenth   Aniendment,   See 
the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  In  section  3  of 
he   Revised   Organic   Act   of   the   Virgin   Is- 
lands of  July  22,  1954,  68  Stat,  498.  48  U^S.C. 
1561    Hence,  the  reference  to  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  secUon  11  of  S.  450  would  ap- 
Dcar  to  have  been  unnecessary. 
^  The  House  of  Representatives  """'"^f  «^^ 
section  9  as  section  10.  and  amended  It  to 

"^u)  To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  vrith 
the  status  of  Guam  as  an  unincorporated  ter- 
rltorv  of  the  United  States,  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  all  Us  amendments  shall  have 
fhe  same  force  ima  effect  within  Guam  as 
in   the  United  States  "  .    ^    ^  „,, 

The  committee  r.port  explains  that  amend- 

'""^ecuon^rprovldes  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  -St.ites  and  all  its  amendments 
'h-xU  hav»  the  same  force  and  effect  In  Guam 
'is  .a  the  Unlt&d  St.Ues  to  the  extent  that 
this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  status 
of  Guam  as  an  unincorporated  territory  ol 
the  United  States  ,  A  memorandum  tc^i  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service,  Llbr-irv  of  Con- 
gress on  the  effect  of  making  the  Coi^titu- 
tion  applicable  to  an  offshore  territory  upon 
Its  unincorporated  status  is  reproduced  .n 
an  appendix  to  this  report  »,  H,  Rept.  1521. 
90th  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  p.  9. 

A  memorandum  attached  to  a  letter  from 
Assistant  secret-iry  of  the  Interior  Anderson 
to  Chairman  -Asplnall  of  the  House  Com- 
miuee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  dated 
April  30,  1968  (H.  Rept.  1521.  p.  18).  indi- 
cates that  the  amendment  was  prompted  by 
the  concern  sometimes  voiced  that  the  people 
of  Guam  were  second-class  citizens  of  the 
United  States, 

Analysis  of  the  full  potential  import  of  the 
House  iunendments  in  quesUon  involves  dif- 
ficult questions.  resoluUon  of  which  appears 
uncertain.  Tills  is  due  in  part  to  the  ctr- 
cumstmce  that  the  status  of  unincorporated 
territories  has  never  been  fully  Judicially 
defined ,  (See  in  this  respect  the  memoran- 
dum of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Llbrarv  of  Congress.  H.  Rept.  1521.  pp. 
34  36  I  The  most  that  could  be  said  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  Is  that  an  tmln- 
corporated  territory  has  not  received  a  prom- 
ise that  It  will  ultimately  be  admitted  as 
a  State,  and  that  it  need  not  be  Included  in 
the  customs  and  tax  area  of  the  United 
States,  Dounes  v,  Biduell.  182  U,S,  244. 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
declare  the  purpose  of  its  amendment  it  Is 
difficult  to  anticipate  how  the  latter  wlU  be 
interpreted.  At  its  narrowest,  the  general 
effect  of  the  House  amendment  may  weU 
fall  to  confer  any  benefit  upon  the  inhabi- 


tants of  Guam.  Many.  If  not  most,  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  relate  to  the 
States  and  inhabitants  of  States,  Hence,  It 
could  be  said  that  the  extension  to  Guaxn  of 
any  ConsUtuUonal  provision  relaUng  to 
States  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  static 
of  Guam  as  an  unincorporated  territory. 
since  Guam  is  not  a  Stat*.  Therefore  the 
language  of  the  amendment  would  render 
such  provisions  inapplicable  to  Guam. 

If  broadly  Interpreted,  the  amendment 
could  be  read  as  rendering  applicable  to 
Guam  all  those  provisions  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tlon which  can  be  extended  to  a  te"'tory 
by  simple  legislation,  short  of  admltUng  It 
as  a  State.  PatenUy.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
define  precisely  what  portions  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  come  within  the  ambit  ol 
such  a  broad  legislative  purpose. 

One  specific  possible  effect  should  also  be 
noted    Downes  v,  Bidwell.  supra,  stand.s  for 
the   proposlUon   that   unincorporated   terri- 
tories need  not  be  included  In  the  custx^ms 
territory    of    the    United   States   since    such 
territories  are  not  part  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of   Article  I.  section   8, 
clause  1  of  the  ConstltuUon  (-all  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises  shall  be  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States" ) .  However,  such  in- 
clusion in  the  mainland  customs  system  is 
not  prohibited   bv   that  decision  and  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  status  or  con- 
cept of  an  unincorporated   territory.  Hence, 
the  House  amendments  could  possibly  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  the  uniform  iniposts 
requirement    applicable    to    Guam    and    the 
Virgin  Islands.  We  do  not  know  whether  such 
an  interpretation  would  have  a  serious  im- 
pact on   Guam.   It   would    appear,   however, 
that  extension   of   the  customs   laws   to   the 
Virgin  Islands  could  have  serious  effects  (jn 

Its  economv-  , 

In  sum  the  effects  of  the  House  amend- 
ments are  doubtful  It  is  not  certain  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  amendments  will  ac- 
tually benefit  the  inhabitants  of  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  On  the  other  hand,  they 
mav  cause  them  substantial  harm  We  there- 
fore are  inclined  to  recommend  that  the 
Senate  language  of  section  9|10!  of  S  449 
and  of  secUon  11  of  S  450  be  restored  This 
would  preclude  discrimination  against  non- 
resident citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
would  avoid  the  problems  referred  to  above. 
Sincerely. 

Warren  Chhistopher, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 


Mr  BURDICK.  The  substitute  lan- 
guage now  before  the  Senate  has  been 
drafted  by  and  is  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  I  understand 
also  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  ^„^^      rr^^  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motKni  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  GOVERNOR 
OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lav  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 

on  S.  450.  „„,.., 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  iS. 
450)  to  provide  for  the  popular  election 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  was,  strike  out 
all  after  the  .-nacting  clause,  and  insert: 
That  effecUve  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  section  7ia)  of  the  Revised  Orcanic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  ( 68  Stat.  497.  500: 
48  U.S.C.  1573(a)  ).  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"(a)  Regular  sessions  of  the  legislature 
shall  be  held  annually,  commencing  on  the 
second  Monday  in  January  ( unless  the  legis- 
lature shall  by  law  fix  a  different  date),  and 
shall  continue  for  such  term  as  the  legUla- 
ture  may  provide.  The  Governor  mav  c»" 
sneclal  sessions  of  the  legislature  at  any  time 
When  m  his  opinion  the  public  Interest  may 
require  it  No  legislation  shall  be  considered 
at  anv  special  session  other  than  that  speci- 
fied in  the  call  therefor  or  in  any  special 
messaee  bv  the  Governor  to  the  legislature 
while  in  such  session  All  sessions  of  the 
legislature  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

SEC  •^  EffecUve  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  "Act.  section  9.  subsecUon  (a)  of  the 
Revised  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Inlands  (68 
Stat  497.  501:  48  U  S  C.  1575(a.  )  is  amerided 
bv  deleting  the  first  sentence  and  by  substi- 
Uitmg  therefor  the  following:  'The  quorurii 
of  the  legislature  shall  consist  of  eight  of  its 
members." 

SEC  3  Section  9,  subsection  (di .  of  the  Re- 
vised organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68 
Stat  497  502:  48  use  1575(d,)  l^amen-ied 
bv  deleting  Us  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  tenth  sentences  and  by  substliut- 
mg  therefor  the  following:  "When  a  bill  is 
returned  by  the  Governor  to  the  legislature 
wi 'h  his  objections,  the  legislature  shal  enter 
his  objections  at  large  on  its  Journal  and, 
upon  motion  of  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
proceed  to  reconsider  the  bill  If.  after  such 
reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  ^'l\,\he  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  pass  the  bill,  it  shall 
be  a  law  "  ^  , 

SFC    4    Section  11   of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands   (68  Stat    497    .>03. 
48  use   15911  isamended  to  read  as  follows. 
•  «Er    11    The  executive  power  of  the  Vircln 
I«!;>nris  shall  be  vested  in  an  executive  officer 
^vh^*c  official  title  -shall  be  the  •Governor  "f 
the    Virgin    I^^Iands'.    The    Governor    'i    the 
Virffin  I.slands,  together  with  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  shall  be  elected  by  a  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  bv  the  people  who  are  quali.ied 
to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Virein  Islands.  The  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tpnant  Governor  shall  be  chosen  Jointly,  by 
the  casting  bv  each  voter  of  a  single  vote  ap- 
plicable to  both  officers.  If  no  candidates  re- 
ceive  a   majority   of   the   votes   cast   in    any 
election,  on  the  fourteenth  day  thereafter  :> 
runoff    elecUon    shall    be    held    between    the 
candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernc-  receiving  the  highest  and  second  high- 
est number  of  votes  cast.  The  first  election 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  shall 
be  held  on  November  3.  1970   Thereafter,  be- 
L-mnlng    with    the   year    J974,    the    Governor 
and    Lieutenant    Governc^r    -hall    be    elected 
every  four  years  at  the  gencr.Tl  election.  The 
Governor    r.nd    Lieutenant     Governor    shall 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  four  yeirs  and  until 
their  successors  are  elected  r.nd  qualified    No 
liprson   who   h-os   been   elected   Governor   for 
two  full  successive  terms  shall  be  asain  ell- 
t-ible  to  hold  that  office  unul  one  full  t.erm 
has  intervened.  The  term  of  the  elected  Gov- 
ernc-   .aid   Lieutenant   Governor   shall   com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  of  January  fol- 
'nwing  the  date  of  election. 

•No' person  shall  be  eligible  for  election  to 
'h"  I  fficc  of  Governor  or  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor unless  he  is  an  eligible  voter  and  has  been 
for  five  con-secutive  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  clecf.on  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  f.nd  a  bona  fide  re-=idcnt  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  will  be,  at  the  time  of  taking 
office,  at  least  thirtv  years  of  -^ge  The  Gov- 
ernor shall  maintain  his  official  residence  in 
the  Government  House  on  Saint  Thomas  dur- 
ing his  ir.cumbencv,  which  house,  together 
wi'th  land  appurtenant  thereto,  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  government  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  While  in  Saint  Croix  the  Governor 
may  reside  in  Government  House  on  Saii'-t 
Croix  free  of  rent, 

■The  Governor  shall  have  general  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  all  the  departments,  bu- 
reaus   agencies,  and  other  msirumentalities 
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of  the  «BCTrtl»e  branch  of  the  soTernment  -.f 
the  Vlrgtn  telandfl  H«  m*T  gnuit  p*nlon*  md 
reprteTea  and  remit  flrvee  M»d  hjrrKture*  for 
offeneee  •gMnat  local  l»w»    He  m»T  »«^  »"' 
legislation  u  provided  In  thu  Act    He  fliall 
appoint,  and  may  remove   all  ofllcere  and  em- 
ployee* of  the  execuUve  brancJ\  of  the  gor- 
ernment  of  the  VlrKln  UJande.  except  a«  oth- 
erwise provided  In  ilQta  or  any  other  Act  oX 
Congreae    or   under   the   laws   of   the   Virgin 
Islands   and  shall  rommles'.on  all  officers  that 
he  may  be  authorized   to  appoint    He  shall 
be  reeponalble  for  the  faithful  execuUon  of 
the   laws  of  the  Virgin  Ulande  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  3t»tee  applicable  in  the  Vln?:n 
Island*.   Whenever   It   become*   necessary,   i" 
case  of  dlsaeter.  Invasion,  insurrection,  or  r**- 
belUon   or    imminent   danger   thereof,    or   to 
prevent  or  supprem  law:e«  violence    he  may 
summon  the  poeae  oomltatu.s  or  call  out  ihe 
miutla   or   requert   ae«l»tanc«   of    the   senior 
military  or  naval  commander  of  the  Armed 
Ftarce*  of  the  CTnlted  Statee  m  the  Virgin  In- 
lands or  Puerto  Rico,  which  may  be  given  at 
the  dlacretlon  of  such  commander  ;f  not  dis- 
rupMve  ol.  «c  Inconalatent  with,   hla  Federal 
reep«fi«ibUUie«.  He  may.  in  case  of  rebellion 
or  invasion  or  imminent  danger  thereof,  when 
the   public  safety   requires   it.   proclaim   the 
island*,  insofar  as  they  are  under  the  Jurla- 
dlctlon    ot    the    government    of    the    Virgin 
lalanda    u>  be  under  martial  law   The  mem- 
ben  of   the  legislature  shAU   meet  forthwuh 
on  their  own  InlOaUve  and  may.  by  a  two- 
tturda  vote,  revoke  such  proclamation 

■•The  Governor  shall  maKe  'o  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  under  section  30  of  this  Act 
aa  annual  report  of  the  transactions  of  the 
government  of  the  Virgin  IsUnda  for  trans- 
mission to  the  CongreiiB  and  such  other  re- 
port* at  such  other  Omes  as  may  be  r<>qulred 
by  the  Congress  ur  under  applicable  Federal 
law  He  shall  have  the  ptjwer  to  Issue  execu- 
tive orders  and  regulations  not  In  conflict 
vxlh  any  applicable  law  He  may  recommend 
bills  to  the  legislature  and  give  expression 
CO  his  views  on  any  matter  before  that  body 
"There  is  hereby  establUhed  the  office  of 
Ueutenant  0»jvernor  of  the  Virgin  IsUiids. 
The  Ueutenant  Governor  shail  have  such 
execuuve  powers  and  perform  sucii  lutlea  as 
mav  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Governor 
or  prescribed  by  this  Act  or  under  the  laws 
of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec  5.  Section  U  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  tj«  Stat.  4i<7.  303; 
4a  use.  15*31  Is  deleted  and  replaced  by 
the  fullowlng  new  provlhli  n.  also  deslgn.xted 

section  12:  „.     . 

■SBC.  12.  Any  Governor  of  tlie  Virgin 
Islands  may  be  removed  from  office  by  a 
referendum  elecUon  In  which  at  Leaet  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  of  persons  -.oting  for 
Governor  in  the  last  preceding  general  elec- 
Uon at  which  a  Governor  Wiis  elected  vote  in 
favor  of  recull  and  ui  which  those  so  voting 
consutute  a  majority  of  .lU  those  p.irUcipat- 
ing  In  the  referendum  eiecUon  The  refer- 
endum election  shall  be  laiiuted  by  the  leg- 
laiat'ore  of  the  Vlrgm  Islands  fo. lowing  .a) 
a  two- thirds  vote  o:  the  mi-mbers  of  tJie  leg- 
islature m  favor  of  a  lelerendum.  or  ibi  a 
peuuon  for  such  a  referendum  to  the  legis- 
lature by  registered  voters  equal  in  number 
to  at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  cast  for  Governor  at  the  last 
general  election  at  wh>:h  a  Governor  was 
elected  preceding  the  aung  of  Uie  peUUon.- 
Sec  6  Elective  on  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  section  13  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  i68  Stat.  4y7.  503: 
48  U  S  C    1594)   U  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  7  (a)  Secuou  14  of  Uie  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  >  68  Stat  497, 
504,  48  use.  1595'.  li.  imended  lu  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  14.  (a)  In  case  of  the  temporary  dis- 
ability or  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  shall  have  the 
powers  of  the  Governor. 

■■[b)  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy  in  the 
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olBc*  at  Oovertjor.  arUln«  by  reason  of  tiie 
death.  r«*1gm»tlon  retnovnl  by  recall  or  per- 
manent dlaaWUty  o*  the  Oovemor.  or  tl»« 
deatti.  realgnatkm.  or  petinanant  dlaa«Uty 
of  a  OoToroof-elect.  or  for  any  other  reaaon, 
tb«  Lieutenant  Ooremor  or  Ueutenant  Oov- 
entor-elect  shall  becotne  the  Governor,  to 
hold  office  fir  the  unexpired  term  and  until 
he  or  hlB  siKveeaor  shall  have  been  duly 
elected  and  qualined  at  the  next  regular  elec- 
tion for  Governor 

■■(c'l  In  case  nf  the  temporary  dl.wiblllty  or 
t^-mpomry  absence  t>f  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor or  during  anv  period  when  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  is  acting  iis  Ofuernor  the 
president  of  the  legl.sUture  shall  .u-t  a.s  I-<'U- 
tenant  Governor 

■•,d1  In  rase  of  a  permanent  vncancy  In 
the  offlce  'f  Lieutenant  Governor  arlslne  hy 
reiison  of  the  death  resignation  or  perma- 
nent disability  of  the  IJeii tenant  Governor. 
Of  because  the  Ueutenant  Governor  or  Lieu- 
tenant Governor-elect  has  .tucceeded  to  the 
offlce  of  Governor,  the  Governor  shall  appoint 
a  new  Ueutenant  Governor  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  legislature.  Un  hold  offlce 
for  the  unexpired  term  and  until  he  or  his 
successor  shall  have  l>een  duly  elected  and 
quiUmed  at  the  next  regvilar  elecUon  for 
Lieutenant  Governor 

"lei  In  case  of  the  temporary  dlsabllUv  or 
temporary  absence  of  both  the  G<nernor  and 
the  Ueutenant  Governor  the  powers  of  the 
Governor  shall  be  exercised,  as  Acting  Gov- 
ernor, by  such  person  as  the  laws  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  may  prescribe  In  rase  of  a  per- 
niiinent  vacancy  In  the  offices  of  both  the 
G<nernor  and  Ueutenant  (;ovemc^r  the  offlce 
of  Governor  shall  be  tilled  :  .r  the  unexpired 
term  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  law^ 
of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

•  fi  No  addlt4onal  compen.satlon  shall  be 
paid  to  any  pierson  ivctlng  .is  ftovemor  t 
Ueutenant  Governor  who  doe*  not  also  ;is- 
sume  the  office  of  Governor  or  Ueutenant 
Governor  <mder  the  provisions  ''f  this  Act  ■' 
(b)  Section  15  of  the  RevLsed  Onjanlc  .Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  .68  Stat.  4y7.  504;  48 
use    1598)    la  repealed. 

Sic  8.  'ai  Subsection  a)  of  section  16 
of  the  Revised  Orgajilc  .\ct  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  as  lonended  i  68  Stat  497.  504:  48 
use  1597ia)t.  is  ftu-ther  amended  by 
deleUng  therefrom  the  last  .sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  there<:.f  the  following  sen- 
tence "Members  of  school  txiards.  which 
entlUe*  of  government  have  been  duly  or- 
ganized and  eetablUhed  by  the  Kovernment 
if  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  popularly 
elected  " 

I  b »  SubsecUon  i  c  l  of  secUon  6  of  the  Re- 
vised Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  .68 
Stat  497.  499.  48  U  S  C  1572(  c  )  I ,  Ls  amended 
by  changing  the  period  to  a  colon  and  ■.n- 
sertlng  the  following:  " Provided,  however. 
That  members  of  bttards  of  electr  >ns.  which 
entitles  of  government  have  been  duly  or- 
e.  inlzed  and  established  by  the  povemment 
of    the    Virgin    Islands,    shall    be    popularly 

elected' 

Sec  9  Effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  .Acr.  section  17  of  the  RevUed 
Organic  .Act  of  the  Virgin  Ulands  (68  Stat 
497.  504:  48  use.  1599)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•  Sec  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
bhaU  app<->lnt  in  the  Deparlment  of  tlie  In- 
terior a  government  comptroller  for  the 
Virttin  Lslands  who  shall  lie  under  the  gen- 
oral  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  shall  not  be  ft  part  of  any  execu- 
tive department  In  the  g.ivernment  of  the 
V.rgln  Islands,  and  'Aho.se  salary  ;ind  ex- 
pen=es  of  office  shall  be  paid  by  the  United 
States  mmi  funds  derivi-d  by  transfer  from 
the  internal  revenue  collections  appropriated 
U  r  the  Virgin  Islands  Sixty  iiays  prior  to  the 
c::ectlve  date  <f  'ransfcr  or  removal  cf  the 
(>:overnment  comptroller,  the  Secretary  'hall 
comtnunicate  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
md  the  Speaker  nf  the  House  of  Representa- 


Uve*  his  Intention  to  •o  transfer  or  rem-rve 
the  government  comptroller  and  his  rea- 
son* therefor 

"ibl  The  government  comptroller  shall 
audit  all  account*  and  review  and  recom- 
mend adJudlcaUon  of  cUlm*  pertaining  to 
the  revenue  and  receipt*  of  the  gcrvemment 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  of  funds  derived 
from  bond  Issues,  and  he  shall  audit.  In  ac- 
cordance with  law  and  admlnUtraUve  regu- 
lations, all  expenditure*  of  funds  and  prop- 
erty pertaining  to  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  including  those  pertaining  U) 
trust  funds  held  by  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands 

,ci  It  shall  be  the  duty  nf  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  .Secretarv  of  the  Interior  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Virgin  Inlands  all  failures  to 
ctMlect  amounts  due  the  government,  and 
exi>endUiires  of  funds  or  uses  of  property 
which  are  irregular  or  not  pursuant  to  law. 
The  audit  acUvitlee  of  the  government  comp- 
troller sh.ill  be  directed  so  as  to  il>  improve 
the  efflclencv  and  economy  of  pr-igramB  of 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
(21  dl.vharge  the  responsibility  Incumbent 
upon  the  eoneress  to  insure  that  the  sub- 
stantial Federal  revenues  which  are  covered 
into  the  tre;isurv  of  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Lslands  ^e  properly  accounted  for 
and  audited. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  to  certify  to  the  .secretary 
of  the  Interior  the  net  .amount  of  govern- 
ment revenues  which  form  the  b.isls  for  Fed- 
eral grtints  for  the  clvU  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

•lei  Tlie  Uec!.slon.s  of  the  government 
comptroller  shall  be  final  except  that  appeal 
therefn:>m  mav,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor,  be  taken  by  the  party  aggrieved 
or  the  head  of  the  department  concerned, 
within  one  ve.ir  from  the  date  of  the  deci- 
sion, to  the  Secretary-  of  the  Interior,  which 
appeal  shall  be  In  writing  and  .shall  specifi- 
cally set  forth  the  particular  action  of  the 
government  comptroller  to  which  exception 
is  taken,  with  the  reasons  and  the  authorities 
relied  upon  for  reversing  such  decision. 

•■(f)  U  the  Governor  does  not  lOncur  m 
the  taking  of  an  appeal  to  the  -Secretary,  the 
party  aggrieved  m.iv  seek  relief  bv  suit  m 
the  District  eourt  of  the  Virgin  Islands  if 
the  claim  Is  otherwise  within  Its  jurisdiction. 
N'o  later  than  thirty  days  following  the  date 
of  the  decision  of  the  .Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  party  .iggrleved  .>r  the  Governor, 
on  behalf  of  the  head  of  the  department  con- 
rerned.  mav  seek  relief  by  suit  m  the  District 
Cotirt  of  the  Virgin  Islands  If  the  claim  is 
otherwise  within  Its  Jurisdiction. 

■',gi  The  government  comptroller  Is  au- 
thorized to  communicate  directly  with  .my 
person  or  with  any  department  officer  or 
person  having  offlclal  relation  with  his  cfflce. 
He  may  summon  witnesses   and   administer 

oaths  ^   _ 

"(hi  As  .soon  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  .is  the  accounts  of  said  fiscal  year  ni.-\y 
bo  examined  .md  .idjusted.  the  t-ovcmment 
comptroller  shall  submit  to  the  C-.ovornor  of 
the  Virgin  Lslands  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  .in  annual  report  of  the  fiscal  con- 
dition of  the  government,  showing  the  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  of  the  various 
departments  and  agenL^cs  of  the  povernmcnt 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  submit 
such  report  .dong  with  his  comments  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 

■•(I)  The  government  comptroller  shall 
make  such  other  reports  as  may  be  required 
bv  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  .Secretary  of  the   Interior. 

"(J)  The  (^.fflce  and  activities  of  the  govern- 
ment comptroller  .f  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Comptroller 
General   of    the   United   States,   and   report* 
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thereon  shall  be  made  by  him  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  secretary  of  the  Interior.  Presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

•  (k)  All  departments,  agencies,  and  estab- 
lishments shall  furnish  to  the  government 
comptroller  svich  Information  regarding  the 
p.>wer8,  duties,  acUvltles,  organization,  fl- 
n.inclal  transactions,  and  methods  of  busi- 
ness of  their  respective  offices  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  require  of  them:  and  the  gov- 
ernment comptroller,  or  any  of  his  assistants 
or  employees,  when  duly  authorized  by  him. 
shall,  for  all  tlie  purpose  of  securing  such 
information,  liave  access  to  and  the  right  to 
examine  any  books,  documents,  papers,  or 
records  of  any  such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment." 

SEC  10  Section  20  of  the  Re\1sed  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497,  505; 
48  use.  1592,  1598.  1641),  as  amended,  la 
amended  to  rend  as  fnllows; 

"Sec  20  The  salaries  and  travel  allow- 
ances of  the  Crc^vernor.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
the  her.ds  of  the  executive  departments, 
other  officers  and  emnlovees  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  l.-lands.  i.nd  the  members 
of  the  leL'islature  sh.all  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment "of  the  VirjTln  L-4inds  at  rates  pre- 
sc-rlbed  by  ihe  Liws  of  the  Virgin  Islands." 
Sec  11  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  thl.s  Art.  section  3  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
497  48  use  1561)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  'the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"To  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  the 
status  of  the  Virgin  Isl.ands  as  an  unin- 
corporated tcrrltorv  of  the  United  States, 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  Amerlcii  and  all  Its  amend- 
ments shall  have  the  wme  force  and  effect 
within  the  Virgin  Islands  as  In  the  United 
Suites."' 

Sec.  12.  Effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  .■•.ct,  ch.ipter  15  of  the  Crcneral 
MlUUry  Law  (70A  Stat.  15,  16;  10  U.S.C. 
.131-334)  is  .'imendrd  by  .iddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section  336: 

Sec.  336.  Fi^  the  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, ■SUite'  Includes  the  unincorporated  ter- 
ritory of  the  Virgin  Islands." 

Sec.  13.  Section  2  of  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat.  497;  48 
U.S.C.  1541)  l.s  amended  by  f.ddlng  at  the 
end    thereof    the    foUowins    new    subsection 

*'^'  ■ 

•■(c)  The  relations  between  such  govern- 
ment and  the  Federal  Government  In  all 
matters  net  the  proE^ram  responsibility  of 
another  Federal  department  or  agency  shall 
be  under  the  pener.il  administrative  super- 
vision of  'he  Secretary  of  the  Interior" 


=i:c.    14.    Ef 


■  h    the   date   of    enact- 


ment of  this  Act.  section  19  of  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  ot  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
505;   48  U.S.C.   1632)    Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  13.  Lilccir.e  <  n  the  date  cf  enactment 
of  this  Act,  section  8(b)  (i)  of  the  Revised 
OrpanicJ.'Vct  ct  the  Virgin  Islands  (G8  Stat. 
497.  SOO;  18  U.S.C.  1574(b)),  as  amended.  Is 
further  amended  by  (a)  deleting  the  third 
and  lourth  .<;eniences  thereof,  and  (b)  by  de- 
let. ng  the  eighth  and  ninth  sentences  thereof 
and  substiiuimc  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "The  bonds  &o  Issued  shall  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  that  speci- 
Ged  by  the  legislature,  payable  semlannu- 
nllv  ••  ' 

Sec.  16.  Those  provisions  of  this  Act  neces- 
sary to  authorize  the  holding  of  an  election 
for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  on 
November  3,  1970,  shall  be  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1970.  All  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 
uiiless  otherwise  expressly  provided  herein, 
shall  be  effective  January  4.  1371. 

SEC.  17.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  V'lrgin    Islands    Elective    Governor    Act". 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  with  an  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  13.  section  11,  of  the  amerfied 
bill,  beginning  on  line  18.  delete  the  follow- 
ing: 

"To  the  extent  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
status  of  the  Virgin  Islands  as  an  v.iiin- 
ccrporated  territory  of  the  United  States,  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  its  amendments 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  within 
the  Virgin  Islands  as  in  the  United  States. '■ 

And  in  lieu  thereof  substitute  the  follow- 
ing: 

•■The  following  provisions  of  and  Amcna- 
ments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  herebv  extended  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  extent  that  they  have  not 
been  previously  extended  to  that  Territory 
and  shall  have  the  same  l.irce  and  effect  there 
as  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  State  of  the 
United  States:  Article  I.  section  9.  clauses 
2  .and  3;  Article  IV,  section  1  and  section  2. 
c!r.use  1;  the  First  to  Ninth  Amendments  in- 
clusive; "  the  Thirteenth  Amendment;  the 
second'  fcntence  of  section  1  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment;  and  the  Fifteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Amendment.^:  Proi.drd.  hoicevrr. 
That  all  offenses  shall  continue  n  Vie  prose- 
cuted in  the  District  Court  by  iniormation 
as  heretofore,  except  such  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  local  law  to  be  prosecuted  by  in- 
dictment by  grand  Jury. 

"All  1.1WS  enacted  by  Congress  v.-ith  re=p.ct 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  all  laws  enacted 
by  the  Territorial  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  whirh  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  are  repealed  to  the 
extent  of  such  inconsistency." 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Pre.sidcr.t.  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  replace  the  provi- 
sion adopted  in  the  House  extending 
provisions  of  the  CoUGtitution  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Virgin  Islands  speci- 
fics that  certain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  extended  to  the  extent  they 
have  not  been  previously  extended  to  the 
territory,  and  they  shall  i:avo  the  same 
force  and  effect  there  as  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  State  of  the  United 
States. 

Specifically,  article  1.  ."^eclicn  9,  clauses 
2  and  3.  provides  that  a  '.vrit  of  liabcas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  unless  in 
the  case  of  rebeUion  or  invasion  of  pub- 
lic safety  may  rco.uire  it.  and  that  no  bill 
of  attainder  cr  ex  poFt  facto  law  shall  be 
passed. 

Also  art!'.;le  4.  .section  1  and  section  2, 
clause 'l.  would  rpply.  The  fiv.st  .="Ction 
states  that  full  faith  and  credit  .shall  be 
given  in  each  Slate  to  the  public  acts, 
record,  and  judicial  prcceedincs  of  even' 
othpr  State.  The  second  section  provides 
that  citizens  of  each  Slate  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  i.iriViieees  and  iinniuniLies  of 
citizens  in  ine  several  Suites. 

The  first  through  the  ninth  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  inclusive,  re- 
lating to  the  freedom  of  rehgion,  press. 
speech,  and  right  to  bear  arms,  shall  also 
apply  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  13th  amendment,  relating  to 
slavery  and  involunlaiT  servitude,  and 
the  second  sentence  of  section  1  of  the 
14th  amendment,  which  is  the  pr.vilcge.'^. 
immunities,  and  due  process  provision. 
are  also  extended  to  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  addition,  both  the  15th  and  19th 
amendments  relating  to  the  rights  of  cit- 
izens to  vote  and  equal  suffrage  are  ap- 


plicable. 


The  amendment  makes  clear  that  all 
laws  enacted  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  all  laws  enacted 
by  the  territorial  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  which  are  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  amendment  are  re- 
pealed to  the  extent  of  such  inconsist- 
encv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  ALIjOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  matter  is  agreed  to  I  wi.sh  to  make  a 
brief  statement. 

I  have  not  seen  the  amendment.  I  ■wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  how  this  measure  now 
differs  irom  the  version  in  the  Senate 

Mr.  BUIIDICK.  I  might  say.  first  of  all, 
that  tliis  amendment  was  cleared  with 
the  Senator  Irom  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield!, 
tliu'  ranking  minority  member  of  our  sub- 
committee. 

In  this  bill  and  the  bill  just  previou.sly 
ac'.ed  upon,  ihe  Hou.se  added  a  provision 
which  apparently  was  Intended  to  apply 
the   entire   Constitution   of   the   United 
States  to  the  Vlrpln  Lslands  and  to  Guam. 
The   Attorney    General   of    the   United 
Sii^tes    through    his    Deputy    gave    an 
coinion  indicalina  certain  mischief  arise 
r:'nd  possibly  re.<:ult  in  a  lack  of  protection 
to  the  i.slands.  The  Department  of  Justice 
felt  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  adopt 
this    provision,    added    by    the    House. 
Therefore,  the  Attorney  General  has  pro- 
vided  language   in    the    amendment   so 
that  it  would  do  no  mischief  or  harm  In 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  same  thln-^ 
applies  to  Guam.  We  are  advised  that 
this  language  Is  acceptable  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee  and  to  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  legislation. 

The  Senate  has  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
ix)rt  of  both  of  the.se  bills  by  passing  them 
last  vcar  by  an  ovei-whelming  margin. 
I  thliik  that  at  a  lime  when  our  demo- 
cratic in.stitutions  are  being  sternH- 
fasted  at  home  and  around  the  world. 
these  bills  will  do  much  to  affirm  our 
belief  in  the  principle  <'  self-govern- 
ir.cnl.  I  urce  the  o?nat3  lo  approve  lhi.3 
I'nirndiiient. 

Mr.  AI.IOTT.  Mr.  Presdcnt,  I  v.-i:;h  t5 
;  ..  ke  a  brief  statcmoiU  on  tlils  mat'cr 
before  the  votc>  is  had. 

I  mu.st  conSess  tiiat  I  did  not  Rtl>:nJ 
ail  of  the  liearintts  on  this  m.atter  thi.s 
\car  for  the  reason  that  I  am  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  liere  involved. 
However.  I  have  long  iiad  a  very  deep 
ir.terest  in  the  various  bill:;  concernin;; 
government  both  for  the  territoi-y  of 
0:;ain  and  for  the  Vn-;in  Lslands.  I  liavc 
•  ad  occasion  within  the  last  year  to  go 
into  considerable  detail  with  respect  to 
the  situation  in  Guam.  I  am  jH^rfcctly 
satisfied  with  the  situation  in  Guam  and 
with  the  bilUn  that  respect. 

I  am  not  satisfied,  iiowever,  with  the 
.-itualion  in  the  Virgin  I>'.Hnd.-.  The  poht- 
ieal  situation  m  t'ne  Vir  -in  Islands  since 
the  appointment  of  the  present  Gover- 
nor. Governor  Paiewonski,  has  been  one 
in  which  the  Governor  not  only  is  almost 
the  sole  polnieal  power  on  the  island  but 
also  is  in  control  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  i:,land's  economics.  It  is  not  a  lieaKhy 
situation. 
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Last  year  I  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Civil  Service  Comniisslon  various  al- 
legations Involvini?  Federal  employees 
who  had  participated  actively  in  the  1966 
elections  In  the  Virem  Islands  I  think 
a  good  portion  of  that  material  has  al- 
ready been  placed  in  the  Record  under  a 
series  of  remarks  made  by  me  last  year 
when  S  450  was  debated  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  net  result  of  it  was  a  complete 
whitewash  by  the  Commission  Even 
though  some  violations  of  the  Hatch  Act 
were  admitted,  the  Commission  held  that 
the  violations  were  not  serious  enough 
to  merit  the  employees  bein?  punished 
or  removed  from  the  Federal  payroll.  I 
am  sure  the  influence  of  the  present 
Governor  and  his  macliine  had  consid- 
erable to  do  with  that  decision. 

So  we  stand  m  a  position  where  we 
have  as  severe  an  autocracy  in  the  Virgin 
IslaiKls  a.-i  *here  is  anywhere  outside  of 
Cuba.  I.  fer  one.  thi;;k  the  Senate  is 
making  a  very  ^rave  error  in  respect  to 
the  governorship  and  in  the  election  of 
a  Governi>r  in  the  Virgin  Islands 

Mr  President,  these  remarks  are  not 
made  for  the  first  time  here  today  My 
position  and  views  have  been  known  to 
the  committee  for  a  period  of  several 
years.  They  were  known  at  the  time  that 
Governor  Paiewonski  s  original  confir- 
mation came  up  before  the  Senate  Un- 
fortunately through  an  accidental  death 
in  my  family  at  that  particular  time  I 
could  not  appe.^r  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  actively  ftcht  that  nomination. 
However.  I  would  h.ave  done  :^.o  if  it  had 
been  at  all  possible  to  do  so,  and  I  would 
have  fought  it  with  all  the  resources  of 
my  command  because  I  think  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Virgin  Islands  is  morally 
wrong,  economically  wrong,  ajad  politi- 
cally wrong 

For  this  reason  I  shall  vote  against  the 
acceptance  of  the  amendment,  even 
though  my  personal  feelings  are  that 
those  uortions  with  respect  to  Guam 
should  be  passed.  I  realize  that  I  could 
not  hope  to  change  the  .sentiment  of  the 
Senate  at  this  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  tt)  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


adjournment   until    12  o'clock   noon  to- 
morrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


LEGISL.\TIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  Piesident.  I  would 
like  to  query  the  distiimuished  majority 
leader  about  the  prumani  :'.'r  the  balance 
01"  the  dav  and  toinurrow 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
penduig  business  is  S  3724.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  and  the  Investment  Advi.sers  Act  of 
1940  to  define  the  equitable  standards 
governing  relationships  between  invest- 
ment companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and 
for  other  purposes.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing there  will  be  a  i;ood  deal  of  discus- 
sion on  this  mea    M*' 


COMMIT TKE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  all  commit- 
tees except  the  Committee  on  I.«ibor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  permitted  U3  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Wit!. out 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr   MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  fol- 
law^ng  the  dlspa.sltion  of  S.  3724.  the 
pending  busine.ss.  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Senate  will  then  turn  to  the  legis- 
lation report<*d  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  yesterday  havuig 
to  do  with  tire  e.\emi)tion  of  Post  Office 
employees  from  the  Federal  employment 
limitation  proposal  passed  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss 

Then,  it  is  hoped,  with  a  little  luck,  it 
might  be  possible  to  bring  up  the  bill 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  Mr  StennisI  Calendar 
No.  1426  S  3865.  to  clarify  the  status  of 
National  Guard  technicians  and  for 
other  purposes,  but  that  has  not  as  yet 
been  cleared.     ' 

Then,  there  are  other  matters  that  will 
be  brought  up  from  time  to  time. 

I  had  tliought  that  the  appropriation 
bill   for  State.   Justice.  Commerce,  and 
Judiciary  would  be  marked  up  by  the  lull 
committee  today    I  understand  that  will 
not  happen  until  tomorrow  That  means, 
under    the    3-day    rule    the    joint    lead- 
ership intends  to  enforce,  the  bill  will  go 
over  until  ne.\t  week  for  consideration 
unless  clearance  is  given  by  those  haung 
a  vital  interest  in  the  measure. 
Tliat  IS  the  outlook  as  of  now. 
Mr.  DIRKSEIN.  In  view  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
this  morning,  and  in  view  of  my  conver- 
sations with  the  distinguished  maiority 
leader,   he   may   like   to   .say    something 
about  the  consideration  of  the  gun  con- 
trol bill   which  was  voted  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  this  morning. 
Mr    MANSFIELD.  Mr    President,  the 
gun  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on    Commerce,   upon    its    being   re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, under  a  longstanding  agreement. 
As  of  this  moment.  I  believe  it  will  be 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
before  the  end  of  this  month.  However, 
it  all  depends  upon  when  the  Judiciary 
Committee  reports  the  bill  so  that  the 
referral  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  action  by  that  committee  can  take 
place   In  any  event,  I  am  conlident  that 
the    bill    will    be    on    the    calendar    and 
readv  for  consideration  .soon  enough  for 
the  leadership  to  schedule  the  matter  as 
expeditiously  ;is  possible  upon  the  Sen- 
ate's return  after  Labor  Day 

It  IS  also  hoped  at  that  time  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  take  up  the  Fortas 
nomination  if  it  has  been  repoitcd  favor- 
ably by  the  committee. 


It  IS  also  anticipated  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appropriations  bill  will 
not  be  taken  up  until  after  the  Senate 
returns  after  Labor  Day.  because  it  is 
my  understanding  the  House  will  not  be 
prepared  to  take  it  up  until  such  time 
as  will  t;ive  the  Senate  time  enough  to 
con.sider  it. 

On  the  basis  of  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  has 
said.  It  looks  like  it  will  be  around  that 
time.  too.  that  the  foreign-aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  will  be  taken  up. 

Thus.  It  appears  to  me.  let  me  .say  to 
mv  distinguishf  d  colleague  the  minority 
leader,  that,  as  of  now.  we  have  more 
work  facing  us  in  the  post-convention 
period  than  we  have  had  up  to  this  date. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  i;et  a  good  rest  next  month,  if  pos- 
sible, and  not  be  fooled  by  a  2-week  or  a 
2-month  return  but  to  come  back  re- 
freshed and  prepared  to  stay  the  rest  of 
the  vear.  At  tlie  rate  we  are  .^oing,  we 
will  be  lucky  to  finish  in  that  length  ol 

time.  „ 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
tlie  majority  leader  not  agree  that  the 
Senate  will  likely  consider  at  least  three 
appropriations  bills  next  week;  namely, 
HEW:  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce; 
and  District  of  Columbia'.^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  did  not  get  too  much  into  next 
week's  .schedule,  but  I  anticipate  that  the 
first  one  will  be  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce; then  HEW;  and  the  third,  which 
will  be  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  just  spoken,  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gui.^hed   Senator   from   Montana. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  efforts  In  getting  .set  on  S.  3865. 
a  bill  of  great  interest  throughout  the 
countrv.  which  pertains  to  National 
Guard  technicians.  The  bill  has  been 
carefully  worked  on  over  the  year  and 
was  reiwrted  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  a  unanunous  vote  ex- 
cept for  one  member. 

It  must  go  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives but  promises  have  been  made  to 
get  the  legislation  movine.  That  was  a 
vear  ago.  We  have  got  the  bill  in  accepta- 
ijle  form  now.  I  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  majority  leader  in  tietting  the  bill 
up.  

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S.  3724'  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  equ. table  standards  i^overniiic  rela- 
tionships between  investment  companies 
and  their  investment  advisers  and  prin- 
cipal underwriters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  S. 
3724  the  proposed  Investment  Company 
Amendments  Act  of  1068  contains  com- 
prehensive amfndmems   to  the  Invest- 


ment Company  Act  of  1940.  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act.  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act.  and  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933.  This  proposed  legislation  also  con- 
tains many  provisions  intended  to  up- 
date and  modernize  our  Nation's  securi- 
ties laws  so  that  they  will  be  better 
suited  for  an  ever-expanding  investment 
company  industry.  It  is  a  result  of  over 
14  months  of  extensive  hearings  and  re- 
view bv  the  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  10  years  of  research  and 
study  by  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Se- 
em ities  and  Exchan.gc  Commission. 

Tlie  only  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  assure  the  4  million  Americans  who 
have  entrusted  their  savings  to  mutual 
funds  and  the  many  millions  more  who 
will  do  so  in  the  future,  adequate  con- 
sumer iirotection.  Tliis  is  not  a  technical 
financial  mcnsure.  It  is.  as  Miss  Betty 
Furness.  the  President's  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Consumer  Affairs,  has  said,  a  bill 
to  protect  con.sumeis.  These  consumers 
who  compri:;e  manv  of  our  small  in- 
vestors arc  the  baclibonc  of  a  healthy 
national  econ.jmy. 

S.  3724  has  three  primary  objectives: 
First,  it  amends  the  sections  of  the  In- 
vestment Com!)any  Act  pertaining  to  in- 
vestment company  management  fees, 
mutual  fund  sales  commissions,  and  pe- 
riodic payment  plan  sales  commissions. 
Second,  it  amends  \arious  provisions  of 
the  securities  laws  to  permit  banks  to 
oi>erate  commlnaled.  managed  agency 
accounts  in  competition  with  mutual 
funds.  In  this  area,  the  bill  would  also 
clarify  the  status  of  bank  collective  funds 
and  separate  accounts  established  by  in- 
surance companies.  Third,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  amendments  to 
the  Federal  securities  laws,  which  wotild 
facilitate,  update,  and  improve  the  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  these 
acts.  These  anicndm'^nts  have  wide- 
spread support  thrci'ihcut  the  securities 
industry. 

The  function  of  a  mutual  fund  is  to 
pool  the  money  lor  many  different  people 
into  a  .-ingle  investment  in  securities, 
usually  common  .stock.  They  are,  how- 
ever, unique  in  their  corporate  organiza- 
tion. First,  most  mutual  funds  are  al- 
ways ready  to  buy  back  their  shares  from 
investors.  Tlieref  ore,  they  must  continu- 
ally promote  the  sale  of  new  shares  so 
that  capital  will  be  available.  The  second 
and  most  unique  characteristic  of  a 
mutual  fund,  is  its  corporate  organiza- 
tion which  is  far  different  from  that  of 
a  typical  industrial  company,  bank  or 
insurance  company.  Mutual  funds  do 
practically  none  of  their  o'R'n  work.  In- 
stead of  hiring  staffs  of  their  own,  they 
rely  entirely  on  other  people's  employees, 

MAN.\GEMENT   FEES 

A  typical  mutual  fund  is  formed,  con- 
trolled, and  managed  by  a  separate  com- 
pany called  an  investment  adviser.  The 
adviser  s  services  are  paid  for  by  a  fee 
which  is  calculated  on  a  percentage  of 
the  fund's  total  assets.  In  the  past  the 
traditional  fee  has  been  one-half  of  1 
liercent.  Most  fees  still  cluster  around 
this  figure  although  in  recent  years  some 
have  been  reduced. 

In  1940,  at  the  time  of  the  original  In- 
vestment Company  Act.  most  fimds  'were 


relatively  small  In  size  and  advisory  fees 
did  not  present  special  problems.  How- 
ever, over  the  last  10  years,  mutual  fund 
ownership  has  gained  increased  public 
acceptance.  Advisers  now  manage  funds 
whose  assets  amotmt  to  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  traditional  fee  of  one-half  of 
1  percent  charged  on  $3  million  in  1940 
was  $15,000  and  amounted  to  $150,000 
on  a  fund  with  $30  million  in  a.ssets.  Such 
charges  were  relatively  modest  and  d'd 
not  attract  critical  attention.  Presently, 
however,  the  fee  of  one-half  of  1  percent 
on  $3  billion  in  assets  amounts  to  an 
annual  charge  of  $15  million  for  each  and 
every  year.  Obviou.sly.  elementary  safe- 
guards are  necessary  .so  that  thr-.se  ffos 
may  be  objectively  reviewed. 

This  need  is  even  more  pres.- ing  C  :c 
to  the  fact  that  management  fees  v.rc 
not   fixed   by   price   competition   or   by 
arms-length  bargaining.  The  men  who 
control  the  investment  adviser  also  nor- 
mally control  the  fund.  Therefore,  the 
relationships  between  mutual  funds  and 
their  advisers  arc  not  the  sanie  as  tho.se 
that  usually  exist  between  buyers   and 
sellers  or  in  conventional  corporations. 
In  1910  it  was  impossible  for  the  Con- 
gress to  foresee  the  explosive  crcvth  in 
mutual  funds  or  the  increased  compen- 
sation   that    their    investment    .-.dvisers 
would  receive.  The  icquircmcn*s  written 
into  the  original  act  that  advisory  con- 
tracts be  approved  by  shaieholder  vote. 
by  unaffiliated   directors,   or   botl-.— in- 
tended to  provide  adequate  shareholder 
protection— has  had  the  opposite  effect. 
Courts  have  held  that  because  of  these 
statutory  requirements  allegedly  exces- 
sive   management   fees    are    subject   to 
judicial  review  only  under  the   test  of 
"corporate  waste"  or  when  they  shock 
the  conscience  of  the  court.  This  stand- 
ard has  been  characterized  by  an  emi- 
nent jurist  as  meaning  that  fees  are  sub- 
ject to  attack  inly  when  they  are  "ex- 
cessively excessive." 

This  proposed  legislation  would  ctire 
that  deficiency.  I  am  sure  all  agree  that 
the  Congress  can  not  determine  whether 
any  partictilar  management  fee  is 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  Such  a  de- 
termination can  only  be  made  on  the 
concrete  facts  of  a  particular  case.  It  is, 
however,  essential  to  establish  a  clear 
standard  so  that  the  detennination  can 
objectively  be  made.  This  bill  would  put 
into  the  act  an  express  requirement  that 
management  fees  be  reasonable  which 
would  be  enforceable  in  the  courts.  If 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion wished  to  challenge  a  particular  fee 
as  unreasonable,  it  would,  like  any  other 
plaintiff  in  a  law  suit,  be  required  to 
prove  its  case  by  a  fair  prcixinderance  of 
evidence. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  re- 
place the  judgment  of  corporate  direc- 
tors with  that  of  the  courts.  Under  this 
section  a  court  would  be  required  to  cive 
substantial  weight  to  the  judgment  of  the 
fund's  directors,  as  it  now  must  in  all 
suits  attacking  corporate  fees  or  salaries. 
These  directors  are  in  most  instances 
conscientious  and  able  in  performing 
their  f  unctioiis. 


chasing  mutual  fund  shares  are  of  great 
concern.  The  man  who  invests  $10,000  in 
a  mutual  fund  usually  pays  a  sales  com- 
mission of  9.3  percent  of  the  total  amount 
invested,  or   $850.  This  amount  is   far 
greater  than  the  sales  charges  prevail- 
ing in  other  areas  of  the  securities  busi- 
ness. For  example,  the  normal  stock  ex- 
chance  commission  is  approximately   1 
Ijercent.      Over-the-counter      securities 
in.n.-actions  executed  on  an  agency  basis 
r.if  the  ramp  as  .stock  exchange  commis- 
:  ions.  When  the  dealer  acts  as  principal, 
the  comira.ssion  is  usually  between  2  per- 
cent and  3  percent,  and  is  limited  to  not 
in -re  than  5  percent  by  the  self-regula- 
t  i.y  rules  of  the  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  securities  business 
are  sales  charges  as  high  as  for  mutual 
funds.  There  are,  however,  many  indus- 
tri'-"'  in  which  a  9-percent  .'ales  char^'c 
wouid  be  considered  modest.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  in  which  such  a  charge 
would  be  unfair,  not  to  the  buyer  but  to 
the  seller.  The  .securities  bu.siness  does 
not  fall  into  such  a  catepor\-,  and  it  is  to 
the  securities  bu.siness  that  we  must  look 
lor  comparisons. 

Mutual  fund  shares,  like  other  securi- 
ties, are  not  similar  to  automobiles  th.at 
one  buys  to  drive,  clothing  which  one 
buys  to  wear,  or  a  liouse  wiiich  is  bought 
to  live  in.  Mutual  fund  shares  are  merely 
pieces  of  iiaper  that  involve  risks  and 
v.iiich  are  bought  solely  for  an  inve.sl- 
nient  return.  To  that  extent,  lund  .sales 


SALtS    COMMISSIONS 

In  addition  to  management  fees,  the 
sales  commissions  paid  by  investors  pur- 


charges  should  be  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  other  securities. 

Mutual  fund  .-ales  rh.ar<  cs  arc.  liow- 
cver,  protected  by  section  22idi  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act.  This  section 
provides  for  a  unique  scheme  of  retail 
IJrice  maintenance  whereby  all  dealers 
are  jirohibited  by  law  from  cutting  the 
sales  charge  fixed  by  the  mutual  fund 
underwriter.  Price  cutting  of  mutual  fund 
shares  is  a  Federal  crime. 

Partially  because  of  this  section,  and 
because  of  the  way  in  which  mutual  fund 
shares  are  sold,  competition  has  tended 
to  operate  in  reverse— raising  prices 
ratlier  than  lowering  them.  This  has  oc- 
curred because  mutual  fund  shares  are 
not  sold  on  a  competitive  basis  as  are 
ordinary  securities.  In  contrast,  each 
fund  competes  for  the  favor  of  dealers 
and  salesmen  by  offering  higher  sales 
compensation. 

Your  committee,  ratlier  than  adopt- 
ing a  maximum  5  i>ercent  sales  charL^e 
on  mutual  fund  shares  as  recommended 
bv  the  SEC.  has  decided  to  take  a  more 
conservative  and  more  traditional  ap- 
proach. In  the  securities  industry  the 
protection  of  investors  against  excessive 
sales  charges  has  ahvays  been  left  to  in- 
du.stry  self-regulation,  .subject  to  appro- 
priate Government  oversight.  For  exam- 
ple, brokerage  commissions  on  the  stock 
exchanges  and  in.- the  over-the-counter 
market  arc  governed  by  commission  rate 
schedules  which  are  set  by  the  industry. 
A  similar  approach  is  recommended  for 
mutual  fund  sales  commissions  by  per- 
mitting the  National  Association  of  Se- 
curities Dealers  to  adopt  loiles  prohibit- 
ing excessive  sales  charges. 

The  NASD  has  expres.sed  the  willing- 
ness to  accept  this  function  and  to  sub- 
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Ject  Itself  to  the  same  typ«  of  SEC  re- 
view as  Is  provided  In  section  laAki  '2' 
of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act.  I  am 
ccnfldent  that  the  NASD  and  the  SEC 
\.ill  work  together  to  arrive  at  a  result 
which  Is  fair  and  reasonable  both  to  the 
.sellers  of  mutual  fund  shares  and  to  the 
investing  public  This  type  of  approach 
i.s  fully  consistent  with  the  concept  of  co- 
operative regulation  which  has  hereto- 
fore worked  successfully  throughout  the 
securities  industiT 

FHONT-BND   LOAD 

Many  Investors  of  relatively  modest 
means  purchase  mutual  funds  shares  by 
mvesling  small  amounts  of  money  at 
monthly  Inter.al.s.  The.se  inve.^tors  pay 
the  same  sales  commission  as  purchasers 
of  ordinary  mutual  funds  except  for  one 
siinuftcanL  factor— the  -front-end  load" 
method  of  coUectinc  the  sales  charije. 

The  esseiUial  characteristic  of  the 
front-end  lead  .s  that  half  of  the  in- 
vestor s  first  year  s  payments  ar  •  deduct- 
ed for  sales  commissions.  Obviously, 
this  type  of  ari-an^ement  i.s  detrimental 
to  the  investor,  particularly  if  he  dis- 
contmues  his  payment.s  at  an  early  date. 
Unless  the  stock  market  rises  rapidly. 
he  IS  certain  to  lose  money.  A  study 
madt'  by  the  NASD  shows  that,  on  the 
average  front-end  load  payments  must 
be  made  for  at  least  5  years  before  an 
investor  is  able  to  profit. 

To  make  matters  worse.  co:itraclual 
plans  are  sold  mostly  to  lower-  and  mid- 
dle mcome  people,  who  have  the  most  to 
lose  if  they  discontinue  their  payments. 
They  are  usually  sold  on  a  door-io-door 
basis,  with  potential  purchasers  beinn 
solicited  in  their  homes  and  offices  While 
the  front-end  load  is  fully  disclosed  in 
the  prospectus  studies  have  shown  that 
most  investors  are  still  unaware  of  this 
feature 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  also  say 
that,  m  my  opinion,  very  few  low-  and 
middle- income  investors  ever  take  the 
trouble  to  wade  throu.uh  a  lengthy  pros- 
pectus to  see  just  what  the  provisions 
lire,  particularly  those  that  are  in  fine 

print.  ,,    , 

Mr   BENNETT.  Mi    President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 

Mr  BENNETT  Is  it  not  the  SEC  it- 
.^If  that  requires  that  detail  in  the 
prospectus? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  That  is  correct  I  am 
just  mentioning  that  it  is  there.  May  I 
say  that  I  have  read  many  prospectuses 
but  I  have  never  had  the  patience  to 
finish  reading  one  of  them. 

Mr  BENNETT  Maybe  we  need  to  pass 
a  law  reciulrint;  the  SEC  to  condense  its 
requirements 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  .vish  that  not  only 
the  SEC,  but  all  Government  agencies 
and  departments,  could  learn  to  short- 
en—probably to  lessen  would  be  the  bet- 
ter word— their  requirements.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that. 

In  fact,  Mr  President,  I  mi^ht  inject, 
as  a  side  thought,  that  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  on  many  things,  in 
f;u.t  on  most  thuigs.  Moreover.  I  believe 
that  as  to  moot  of  the  provisions  in  this 
bill  the  committee  as  a  whole  is  in  agree- 
ment There  Is  one  section  on  which  I 
know  there  is  controversy,  but  I  believe 


that  on  most  of  the  rest  of  the  bill  there 
Is  substantial  agreement 

Mr  BE2WETT  Yes  I  was  tempted, 
when  the  Senator  opened  up  U\ls  ques- 
tion of  too  much  prolixity  In  prospec- 
tuses, to  say  that  perhaixs  tiiere  ought 
to  be  some  limit  imposed  on  those  of  us 
w!io  use  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
press ourselves,  but  I  tlunk  that  would 
kick  back  on  me  as  well,  so  I  had  better 
be  quiet.  ^      ,, 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  will 
do  mv  best  not  to  be 


Mr  BENNETT  I  was  not  leferring  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  No,  I  realize  that. 
I  will  do  my  best,  liowever.  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator,  neither  to  prolix  nor  to 
proliferate 

Mr.  BENNETT  Good 
Mr  SPARKMAN  In  addition,  if  an 
investor  is  to  make  money,  he  must  be 
able  to  forecast  his  ability  to  continue 
makmg  payments  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral vears  It  has  been  shown  that  few 
.small  investors  have  beer,  able  to  achieve- 
this  result.  Over  half  of  all  contractual 
plan  purchasers  have  failed  to  complete 
their  pavments  on  schedule. 

In  this  area  and  tus  witli  ordinary  mu- 
tual fund  -sales  charges,  a  comparison  to 
sales  commissions  m  other  fields  such  as 
life  insurance,  which  :s  boui;ht  for  pro- 
tection  against   untimely   death,   would 
be  totally  inapplicable  In  buying  a  .secu- 
rity the  investor  looks  toward  long  term 
capital  gains,   dver   tJie  years,   our  tax 
laws  have   recognized  this  objective  by 
affording   special    treatment    for   profits 
made  on  tlie  .sale  of  .securities.  Therefore 
we  cannot  look  to  the  .sales  charges  on 
entirely  different  items  in  order  to  ra- 
tionalize the  exorbitant  front-end  load. 
The  original  U-i.-,latujn  considered  by 
this    committee    would    have    abolished 
front-end   load   sales  charges.  This  bill 
does   not    follow    that    recommendation 
The    abolition    of    the    front-end    load 
would  mal^e  it   uneconomical  for  sales- 
men  to   mduce   small   investors   to   the 
concept    of    systematic    investment    in 
equity  securities.  Therefore,  this  legisla- 
tion merely  proposes  to  spread  out  the 
front-end  load  over  4  years  with  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  any  1  year  s  jxiyments 
being  deductible  for  sales  charges.  The 
total  commissions  paid  to  the  .salesman 
over  the  life  of  the  plan  would  not  be 
reduced  bv  this  proposal.  I  would  also 
like  to  note  that  our  counrtys  laruest 
distributor  of   mutual   fund  shares   has 
voluntarily    chosen    to    op<>rale   on    this 
basis  and  has  done  so  successfully. 

This  bill  will  in  addition,  provide  a 
monetary  incentive  for  salesmen  to  en- 
courage mcrt-ased  investor  [>ersistence  m 
completmu  their  plans.  The  pre.seni  sys- 
tem under  which  the  salesman  receives 
most  of  his  commission  during  the  f  rst 
year  of  the  plan  has  unfortunately 
ifailed  to  provide  such  rt-sults.  The  spread 
load  by  reducing  the  initial  commission 
will  also  allow  purchasers  to  have  more 
monev  actually  invested  in  underlying 
securities  and  thus  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility of  serious  financial  lo.ss  if  pay- 
ments are  discontinued  during  the  early 
vears  of  the  plan. 

This  section  is  of  the  utmost  necessity 
if  we  are  to  provide  adequate  consumer 


protection.  The  front-end  load  is  found 
onlv  111  in-stallment  plans  .sold  to  people 
who  have  little  accumulated  capital  re- 
.serves  The.se  are  the  people  whom  this 
bill  IS  intended  to  protwt  Present  law 
which  permits  the  deduction  of  half  of 
the  investor's  money  for  sales  chari  es, 
unforiunately  does  not  afford  such 
protection, 

BANKS   ANO    INSfRANCE   COMPANIES 

Tills  bill  deals  with  another  major  con- 
cern of  the  Congress— the  need  to  clarify 
the  status  of  bank  administered  collec- 
tive investment  funds  under  the  Federal 
securities  laws  and  the  various  banking 
statutes    These   proiwsals  are  Intended 
to  clarifv  the  numerous  .statutes  govern- 
ing this  area  and  will  al.so  a.ssure  equal 
treatment  for  similar  collective  invest- 
ments offered  by  in.surance  companies. 
In  recent  years,  banks  and  insurance 
companies  have  entered  the  mutual  fimd 
field  bv  pooling  the  individually  limited 
resources  of  large  lumibers  of  investors 
into    collective    investment    funds    and 
'    .separate  accounts.  Recent  developments 
ha\e    however,  raised  difficult  questions 
under  existing   Federal  securities  laws. 
One  Federal  di.->trict  court  has  held  that 
banks    are    precluded    from    operating 
managed  agency  accounts.  The  uncer- 
laintv  caused  by  this  decision,  which  is 
currently    being    appealed,   has    unduly 
impeded    banks    from    competing    with 
mutual  funds  on  an  equal  footing.  This 
bill    would    remove    that    unwarranted 
comparative  di-spanty. 

The  bill  al.<o  exempts  bank  collective 
ti-ust  funds  and  insurance  company  .sep- 
arate accounts  for  corporate  pension 
I)lans  from  all  but  the  fraud  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Secunties  Acts— an  ap- 
proach which  the  SEC  has  in  the  past 
taken  through  .  administrative  action. 
Provisions  are  aLso  contained  which  ex- 
empt bank  collective  funds  and  insurance 
company  .separate  accounts — Smathers- 
Keogh.  H.R.  10  Plans — from  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act.  but  not  from  the 
disclosure    provisions   of    the   secuiltles 

laws.  ,  ^     , 

The  entry  of  banks  into  the  mutual 
fund  field  and  the  Increased  activity  of 
insurance    companies   will    provide    the 
American  Investing  public  with  a  wide 
choice   among    different    equity    invest- 
ments. This   increased   competition   for 
investor  favor  is  an  important  step  to- 
ward insuring  healthy  and  viable  secu- 
rities markets.  In  this  connection  It  is 
extremely  .significant  that  the  bill  pro- 
hibits  banks   from   charging   any   com- 
missions  on    the   .sale   of    their    mutual 
funds.  In  addition,  both  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  will  be  covered  by  all 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  this  legis- 
lation including  the  .section  which  pro- 
vides for  reasonable  management  fees. 
The  American  Bankers  Association  has 
indicated  that  this  standard  is  a  familiar 
one  und'^r  which  banks  have  always  been 
able  to  operate  without  undue  burdens 
and  has  wholeheartedly  endorsed  each 
and  every  provision  of  S.  3724. 

In  conclusion,  tliis  proposed  legislation 
is  a  moderate  measure  intended  to  deal 
with  the  .serious  problems  which  have 
arisen  in  the  investment  company  indus- 
try over  the  last  28  years.  It  is  built  on 
the  traditional  practices  of  existing  se- 
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curlties  laws.  It  does  not  include  radical 
measures  such  as  the  compulsory  inter- 
nalization of  the  mutual  fund  Industry  or 
the  repeal  of  section  22(d)  which  would 
open  mutual  fund  sales  commissions  to 
the  normal  competitive  operations  of  the 
marketplace.  It  embodies  a  program  of 
tovernmental  regulation  which  is  the 
bare  minimum  needed  to  provide  ade- 
ciuate  consumer  protection  and  to  update 
the  Investment  Company  Act  to  the 
needs  of  today's  economy. 

Mr    President.  I  wish  to  add  just  a 
thought  or  two  to  my  prepared  remarks. 
One  is  that,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
this  legislation  was  proposed  to  us  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion as  a  result  of  a  long,  drawn-out 
study    and  a  voluminous  report  which 
"was  "made  nearly  2  years  ago.  The  com- 
mittee has  spent  considerable  time  on 
this  legislation,  and  the  bill  that  we  are 
presenting  to  the  Senate  is  not  the  same 
bill  as  the  SEC  proposed.  It  is  a  bill  that 
has  been  worked  out  in  committee,  and, 
which   has  also  been  worked  out  to  a 
large  degree  with  the  securities  indus- 
try In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  express 
my   appreciation   to   the   Senator   from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett  1 ,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee.  He  worked 
hard   on   this   proposal.   He   and  I   to- 
f-ether — and  we  were  sustained  by  other 
members    of     the    committee— insisted 
from  time  to  time,  and  postponed  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  from  time  to  time, 
in  an  effort  to  push  together  the  indus- 
try   and    the    Securities    and   Exchange 
Commission. 

A  large  part  of  this  pending  bill  was 
a  creed  to  between  the  industry  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Neither  side  liked  some  of  the  features 
in  the  bill.  However,  the  bill  does  repre- 
sent a  compromise  and  I  think  it  is  the 
best  and  most  equitable  compromise  we 
could  work  out  concerning  this  complex 
and  complicated  problem. 

I  certainly  hope  the  Senate  will  pass 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  t^ke  this 
occasion  to  commend  the  SEC  for  its 
consumer-protection  efforts  which  have 
restored  and  maintained  confidence  in 
this  Nation's  securities  markets.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  this  Congress  has 
recognized  the  needs  of  consumers  in 
our  complex,  industrial  society.  Few  of 
us  may  realize,  however,  that  since  Con- 
gress created  the  SEC  in  1934,  that 
agency  has  been  a  pioneer  in  developing 
protections  for  investors  who  are  the 
consumers  of  the  securities  markets.  The 
SEC  has  contributed  much  to  build  in- 
vestor confidence  and  maintain  that 
confidence  in  the  Nation's  securities 
markets  which  is  the  keystone  of  our 
private  enterprise. 

Under  the  SEC's  administration  of  the 
Federal  securities  laws,  public  partici- 
pation in  securities  markets  has  seen  im- 
paralleled  growth  and  the  securities  in- 
dustry has  enjoyed  unparalleled  pros- 
perity. When  the  Commission  was  cre- 
ated in  1934  public  confidence  in  the  se- 
curities markets  was  at  rock  bottom. 
Since  that  time  the  Nation's  securities 
markets  have  grown  at  a  rate  even  faster 
than  our  economy.  More  and  more 
Americans  are  realizing  that  securities 


Investments  merit  their  confidence,  and 
they  have  responded  by  investing  their 
savings  in  corporate  securities. 

No  part  of  the  securities  industry  has 
grown  faster  and  realized  the  benefits  of 
Commission  regulation  more  than  the 
mutual  fund  industry.  In  1940  when  the 
Investment  Company  Act  was  passed  by 
this  Congress  and  the  Commission  as- 
sumed regulatory  jurisdiction  over  the 
mutual  fund  industry,  the  industry  was 
plagued  with  pervasive  abuses  and  a  ser- 
ious loss  of  public  confidence.  Since  that 
time  these  abuses  have  been  eliminated 
and  public  confidence  in  mutual  funds  is 
at  an  all-time  high.  The  industry  has 
grown  over  100  times  since  1940  and  its 
growth  continues  at  an  accelerating 
pace  Over  4  million  Americans  own  mu- 
tual fund  shares  and  the  numbers  are 
increasing  daily. 

In  view  of  this  record  of  public  con- 
fidence and  industry  prosperity  under  the 
SEC's  regulation.  I  am  disappointed  to 
learn  how  many  people  have  forgotten 
the  lessons  of  history— that  public  con- 
fidence is  essential  to  the  continued 
health  of  the  securities  markets  and  the 
industi-y  and  that  public  confidence  can 
only  be  maintained  by  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  Government  repulation. 

The  SEC's  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral securities  laws  has  been  notable  not 
merely  because  it  has  administered  those 
laws  with  a  vigorous  concern  for  the  in- 
terests of  investors  and  consumers.  It 
also  is  notable  because  this  asency  has 
established  a  tradition  of  continuing  re- 
examination of  its  regulations  and  the 
legislative  basis  for  these  regulations. 
When  the  SEC  has  found  that  its  regu- 
lation has  not  kept  pace  with  the  dy- 
namic growth  and  change  it  has  not  hes- 
itated to  ask  Congress  for  appropriate 
legislation. 

The  bill  before  you  today  arises  Irom 
this  tradition.  It  has  been  the  result  of 
many  years  of  intensive  study  of  the 
mutual  fund  industry  and  the  adequacy 
of  present  protections  for  mutual  fund 
investors.  The  bill  recognizes  that  the 
solutions  for  the  infant  investment  com- 
pany of  1940  are  no  lonaer  adequate  for 
the  $45  billion  industry  of  today. 

In  my  opinion  passage  of  this  bill  is 
essential  if  the  confidence  of  over  4  mil- 
lion mutual  fund  investors  is  to  be  main- 
tained. The  opposition  to  the  bill  today 
recalls  the  opposition  to  the  original  se- 
curities law  in  the  1930's.  The  opponents 
then  said  if  these  laws  are  passed,  -.arass 
will  grow  on  Wall  Street."  History  has 
proven  how  wrong  they  were  then,  and 
the  lessons  of  histoi-y  teach  us  how  wrong 
they  are  now. 

I  find  particularly  disappointing  the 
opposition  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  front-end  load  on  so- 
called  contractual  plans.  These  plans 
offer  small  investors  the  opportunity  to 
buy  mutual  fund  shares  on  an  install- 
ment basis  over  a  period  of  10  to  15  years. 
The  industry  recognizes  that  they  are  es- 
sentially long-term  investment  plans  and 
not  for  those  who  cannot  or  are  unwilling 
to  invest  their  savings  periodically  for 
many  years, 

I  fully  recognize  that  the  contractual 
plan  is  a  useful  means  for  attracting  the 
savings  of  small  investors  into  the  Na- 
tion's equity  security  markets.  But  under 


the  present  law,  up  to  50  percent  of  each 
of  the  first  12  payments  can  be  deducted 
for  sales  loads.  The  salesmen  thus  ob- 
tain most  of  their  commissions  from  the 
first  12  payments  and  very  little  commis- 
sions from  the  remaining  payments.  The 
result  is  that  the  salesmen  have  preat 
incentives  to  urge  investors  to  make  the 
first  12  payments  under  their  plans.  But 
they  have  little  incentive  to  encourage 
investors  to  develop  a  habit  of  investing 
txniodically  in  mutual  fund  shares  on  a 
lonu-term  investment  program. 

This  bill  does  not  outlaw  contractual 
plans  or  the  front-end  load.  Nor  does  it 
reduce  the  total  amount  of  the  commis- 
sions that  can  be  deducted  over  the  first 
4  years  of  the  plan.  It  only  requires  that 
the  front-end  load  deductions  be  .spread 
more   evenly  over  the   first   4   years   of 
scheduled    payments.    During    these    4 
years    the    sales    deductions    from    any 
single  payment  can  be  as  hii^h  as  20  per- 
cent and  can  average  as  much  as  16  per- 
cent. Instead  of  providing  the  .salesman 
with  virtually  all  his  compensation  Ir.-.m 
the  fir.st  12  payments,  it  will  iMOvide  him 
with  a  high  level  of  .sales  compensation 
for  the  first  4  years  of  payments.  It  will 
give  him  a  greater  incentive  to  encoiu- 
a-AC  investors  to  continue  their  iioymrnis 
under  their  plans.  I  micht  inrntion  iliat 
one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  mutual 
fund  shares  in  the  country  has  for  sev- 
eral vears  been  successfully  .scllin.!  con- 
tractual plans  which  meet  the  tests  laid 
down  in  this  provision  of  the  bill. 

In  my  opinion  this  provision  is  a  min;- 
mum   mea.sure    to   maintain    the   confi- 
dence of  millions  of  mutual  fund  share- 
hnlders  who  are  attempting  to  provide 
for  their  retirement  and  their  chlldrf ns 
education   by    investing    small    amounts 
each  month  in  contractual  plans.  Many 
of   these   investors  are   persons  of   very 
modest   means   who   never   before   have 
invested  in  .securities  or  in  mutual  fund 
shares.    The    industry's    own    statistics 
show  that  under  the  pre.sent  front-end 
load  system  a  majority  of  these  investors 
never  complete  their  plans  as  scheduled 
and  a  high  proportion  of  them  fail  to 
make  payments  on  their  i)lan  beyond  the 
first  12  payments.  Even  in  these  days  of 
rismc  securities  mar'Kets,  many  of  these 
inve.stors    suffer    a    loss    on    their    con- 
tractual plan  investment,  and  many  of 
them    are    sadly    di.sillusioned    by    their 
first  experience  with  investing  in  securi- 
ties and  mutual  funds, 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  this 
bill's  provisions  relating  to  the  front-end 
load.  The  amendment  offered  by  the  op- 
position is  little  more  than  a  charity  plan 
which  would  permit  investors  to  obtain  a 
refund  of  their  front-end  load  if  they 
are  hospitalized  or  draw  unemployment 
compensation  during  the  first  year  of 
their  plan.  This  proposal  would  not  reach 
the  great  numbers  of  people  who  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  continue  investing  in 
a  plan  for  many  other  reasons.  Further- 
more, the  millions  of  thrifty  Americans 
wiio  invest  in  contractual  plans  do  not 
want  or  need  charity;  they  need  ade- 
quate protection  from  the  distortion  of 
economic  incentives  inherent  in  the 
existing  front-end  load  system. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  I 
believe  at  one  time  he  was  an  attorney 
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with  the  Securities  and  Exchansfc  Com- 
mission. 

Mr  MOSS  The  Senator  is  correct  I 
worked  for  approximately  a  year  with 
the  SEC,  soon  after  I  was  admitted  to  the 
bar    I  worked  In  the  legal  section 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr  President.  I  nnd 
myself  In  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah's  analysis  of  this  bill,  as  the 
remarlts  I  am  about  to  deliver  will  In- 
dicate 

The  Senator  from  Utah  l.s  undoubtedly 
aware  that  In  1940.  when  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  was  passed  together 
with  the  Investment  Advisors  Act.  the 
specific  provisions  in  the  law  at  Uiat  time 
pointed  out  that  the  SEC  should.  In  the 
foUowlnij  years— because  t,l-.e  industi-\- 
was  a  mere  Infant  at  the  time— leeep  a 
sharp  eye  on  it.  It  wa^s  as  a  result  of  this 
that  the  SEC  in  1958.  I  believe,  com- 
missioned, the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance and~Commerce  at  Uie  University 
of  Pennsylvania  to  make  a  thorom;h 
analysis  of  what  wa.s  developlni?  In  an 
Industry  that  had  ^irown  from  somelhlnt; 
like  $400  million  in  1940  to  an  Industry 
today  that  has  $45  bUUon  worth  of  assets 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr  President.  I  am  happy 
that  the  Senator  ha.s  recalled  that. 

One  of  the  great  phenomenons  in  our 
tune  Is  the  development  of  the  mutual 
fund.  As  the  Senator  ha.s  pointed  out.  it 
has  grown  to  almost  uiibf  licvable  .size  m 
.economic  value  In  view  uf  the  ciiank,'in|' 
Stmes  In  view  of  the  t;rowih  of  this  f'ond. 
arid  m  view  of  the  fact  that  we  .surted 
off  sort  of  feeling  our  way.  in  the  first 
place,  it  certainly  Is  time  that  Congre.-s 
took  another  look  and  tried  to  refine  and 
perfect  the  law  A.s  I  mdlcated  m  my  re- 
marks I  beheve  this  bill  will  do  tliat 
admirabiv,  and  it  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  to  maintain  the  confidence  m 
the  mutual  funds  and  in  Uie  .securities 
market  in  general. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  tor  his  remarks  I  assure  him 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  both  Uie  majority  and  minor- 
ity members,  have  wrestled  with  this 
problem  tor  a  long  ume  It  has  been  a 
very  difficult  bill,  with  a  great  deal  of 
pressure  for  inaction. 

As  I  shall  indicate  later.  I  am  not  com- 
pletely happy  with  the  biU.  but  I  believe 
it  represents  a  viable  compromise  It  will 
result,  as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  in 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  very  im- 
portant and  verv  successiul  mutual  f'-Uid 
industrv' 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  tiie  Senator.  I 
compliment  mm  and  tJie  int  mbers  uf  tiie 
committee  tor  working  out  uus  very  dif- 
rtcull  problem. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Mr  President.  I 
should  like  to  begin  by  congratulatir.i; 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  in- 
deed, the  committee  itself,  for  reporii.is; 
the  bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate 
My  colleagues  ^lould  know  mat  the  pro- 
iNj.,ed  legislauon  has  been  oppo-sed  by 
a  vigorous.  well-:inanced  lobbying  tlfoit. 
But  the  committee,  under  Uk-  coura- 
geous leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  has  not  permitted  itself  to  be 
intimidated  and  has  pressed  forward  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate 

I  wLsh  I  could  find  it  possible  in  my 
opening  remarks  to  say  the  same  woids 


of  tribute  about  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  While  it  Is  true  that 
the  Commission,  under  Uie  brilliant 
leadership  of  Ita  Chairman,  desserves 
much  credit  for  originating  the  bill  we 
consider  today,  it  is  equally  true  that 
this  measure  reflects  a  considerable  sur- 
render of  the  Commissions  original  po- 
sition It  Is  regrettable  that  the  bill 
which  finally  received  SEC  approval, 
while  a  definite  improvement  m  the  pro- 
tections offered  mve.'Jtor ..  is  m  many 
respects  a  bare  and  watered-down  ver- 
.moii  of  an  idial  rrrulaton.-  instrument 
lor  mutual  funds 

I  mu.st  confess  Uiat  I  am  rather  .sur- 
pt  Ised  not  merely  by  the  degree  of  opposi- 
tion which  still  exists  to  this  bill,  but  bv 
the  fact  that  there  is  any  opposition  at 
all. 

B.i.sed  on  the  evidence  introduced  at 
the  hearings  conducted  by  our  commit- 
tee I  would  have  thought  that  the  only 
complaint  which  Senators  could  rai.'^e 
would  be  that  the  bill  is  inadequate  to 
deal  fully  with  the  extremely  serious 
defects  in  the  structure  of  the  mutual 
fund  industry  which  were  di.sclosed  to 
us. 

MANACEMtr^T    FEES    *S    PRnDfl-TS    OF    CONn.IC-TS 
or  JNTFRrST 

I  invite  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
subiect  of  management  fees. 

The  committee  decided  tliat  present 
laws  do  not  provide  investors  adequate 
protection  from  excessive  management 
fees  It  IS  my  belief  that  what  we  have 
recommended,  while  it  will  prove  to  be 
effective  in  controUing  the  faults  found 
to  exist,  does  not  /o  far  enounh  in  con- 
trolling the  cause  of  excessive  fees— the 
built-in  coullicls  of  mterest  which  Kive 
rise  to  the  excessivcness. 

Let  me  explain  to  the  Senate  what  is 
involved  here. 

Mutual  funds  are  financed  by  .share- 
holders who  entrust  their  money  to  indi- 
viduals who  serve  as  otflcers  of  their 
funds  with  the  e\|.'ectation  that  the  funds 
will  be  invested  with  better  results  than 
could  be  attained  if  the  fund's  share- 
holders did  it  themselve.-.  'I  he  sharehold- 
ers pay  an  annual  fee— deducted  from 
that  equity  in  the  fund— -called  a  man- 
agement fee.  as  compensation  for  the  m- 
vestment  advice,  research,  and  other 
services  rendered. 

One  might  expect  that  the  officers  of 
the  fund  would  take  the  management  fee 
and  provide  advice  in  return.  Nothmg 
could  be  further  from  the  truth,  for  the 
majority  of  American  mutual  funds. 

What  uenei-ally  happens  is  that  the 
ntficers  of  the  funfl.  as  >uch,  liave  abso- 
lutely nothing  at  all  to  do  with  niakinu 
the  investment  decisions  for  their  fund. 
1  he  normal  practice  is  for  the  officers  to 
find  a  professional  organization,  known 
IS  an  investment  ndviser.  v.hicl;  ersUi 
into  a  contract  witli  the  fund  to  p-ovide 
investment  advice  The  management  fee 
is  negotiated  between  otRcers  of  the  fund 
and  officers  of  the  investment  adviser, 
and  then  paid  :o  the  adviser  as  com- 
pensation for  Its  advice 

The  investmnit  advi-^^f^r.  in  turn,  typi- 
cally supplements  its  own  research  ca- 
pabillt.es  by  drawing;  o:\  the  research  de- 
partments of  .securities  brokers  who  re- 
ceive commission  income  from  executing 
sales  of  securities  on  buiialf  of  the  fund. 


The  extent  of  the  Investment  service 
received  from  the  broker  Is  also  a  mat- 
ter of  negoUatlon  between  the  brokerage 
firm  and  the  investment  adviser. 

The  expense  of  the  commissions,  of 
course,  is  borne  by  the  fund  shareholders. 
This  all  mav  seem  straightforward 
enough.  It  may  be  a  bit  surprising  that 
the  officers  of  a  mutual  fund  do  not  really 
provide  any  management  of  their  fund, 
but  turn  it  over  to  an  outside  firm.  This 
IS  I  believe,  unique  m  American  industry. 
Still,  the  pattern  of  negotiation,  with 
the  fund  officers  bargaining  in  good  faith 
on  behalf  of  their  .shareholders,  would 
seem  to  pronde  adequate  protection  for 
the  .shareholder's  interests.  That  is.  it 
wnuld  .seem  to  provide  such  protection 
if  we  did  not  look  carefully  at  the  Iden- 
tities of  the  men  doing  the  bargaining. 

Take,  for  example,  one  of  the  largest 
mutual  funds  m  the  world,  the  Dreyfus 
Fund,  with  a.ssets  of  some  2  billions  of 
dollars  ,  ,   ,. 

Fach  2  veais.  the  president  of  the 
Drevfus  Fund,  a  Mr  Howard  Stein,  sits 
down  at  a  table  to  negotiate  the  amount 
of  the  manacemcnt  fee  which  his  share- 
holdf rs  will  pav  to  the  fund's  Investment 
adviser,  the  Dreyfus  Corp.  Beside  Mr. 
Stein  will  probably  be  .seated  Mr.  Robert 
pt-ice  the  vice  president  of  the  fund. 
There  to  L'ive  advice  will  probably  be 
other  fund  officers,  .such  as  the  fund's 
controller  Mr  Julian  Smcrling.  and  the 
secretai-v  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Lewis  Kaplan 
These  gentlemen  were  the  principal 
officers  of  the  fund  at  the  time  of  the 
most  recent  proxy  .-:tatement.  l.ssued  n 
connection  vrtth  the  annual  meeting  held 

last  April  9. 

On  the  other  side  of  ihe  table,  barpaln- 
ing  for  all  they  are  worth,  will  be  the 
officers  of  the  Dreyfus  Con^— the  presi- 
dent, executive  vice  president,  controller, 
and  .secretary 

I^t  iks  -see  who  these  nentlem.en  are. 

The  president  of  the  Dreyfus  Corp.  is 
a  Mr  Howard  Stein  The  executive  vice 
president  is  Mr.  Robert  Price.  The  con- 
troller IS  Mr  Julian  Smerling.  The  sec- 
retary is  Mr.  Lewis  Kaplan. 

In  .short,  these  -rentlemen  are  In  the 
happv  position  of  negotiating  with  them- 
selves for  their  own  compensation,  to  be 
paid,  of  course,  by  the  shareholders  of 

the  fund.  ^  ,     i  „ 

I  might  point  out  that  the  salaries 
-eccived  by  these  gentlemen  for  their 
services  to  the  fimd  are  paid  to  them 
by  the  corporation  Yet  they  are  expect- 
ed to  cue  their  nrimar>-  attention  to 
protecting  tlie  interests  of  the  fimd. 

This  !s  the  situation  which  gives  rise 
to  v.hat  the  committee  refers  to  in  its  le- 
pnrt  as  -ccnflicts  of  interest."  Tills  Is 
al=o  the  situation  which  has  resulted  in 
shareholders  of  the  Dreyfus  Fund  pay- 
ing iierhr.ps  the  ir.c.'^t  unreasonable  man- 
a'4cment  fees  in  th-^  entire  industry. 

"what  m.akes  a  management  fee  imrea- 
sonabk   Mr  Presidenf 

Surely  it  cannot  be  size  alone.  Tlic 
five  managers  of  one  fimd.  the  Massa- 
chusetts Investors  Trust,  each  take  home 
approximatelv  a  half  a  million  dollars 
evci-v  vear  And  vet.  the  committee  has 
been  inform-d  that,  r.s  far  as  large  funds 
go  the  manigement  fee  rates  paid  by 
shaieholders  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
vestors Trust  are  by  far  the  very  lowest 
rates  which  cxiSt  in  the  industo'- 
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If  the  MIT  rates  are  low,  how  do  the 
managers  of  other  mutual  funds  fare? 

The  committee  was  informed  that,  in 
196,5.  the  funds  managed  by  Investors 
Dnersified  Services  paid  advisory  fees 
of  more  than  $19.1  million,  United  Funds 
more  than  $7.3  million.  Insurance  Secu- 
rities Trust  Fund  more  than  $6  million, 
and  so  on. 

In  all.  there  were  34  funds  which  paid 
fies  of  more  than  $1  million  that  year. 
And  fees  have  Increased  since  that  time 
as  the  funds  have  grown  in  size. 

In  the  case  of  the  funds  just  men- 
tioned, tmlike  Massachusetts  Investors 
Trust,  the  committee  was  unable  to  de- 
termine what  individuals  received  as 
compensation,  because  the  managers  had 
formed  themselves  into  separate  cor- 
porations to  provide  their  serivces  to  the 
fund.  In  many  ca.ses.  the  managers  then 
capitalized  their  future  advisory  fees  by 
selling  shares  in  the  management  firm 
to  the  public.  In  the  case  of  Dreyfus  Fund 
for  example,  the  managers  received  more 
than  S41  million — all  taxable  as  a  capi- 
tal gain— and  they  continue  to  receive 
their  fees  or  salaries  as  officers  of  the 
management  company. 

Ambrose  Bierce  once  defined  a  cor- 
poration as  an  instrument  for  obtaining 
individual  profit  without  individual  re- 
sponsibility. I  feel  that  this  description 
is  far  too  harsh  to  apply  to  corporations 
Indiscriminately,  but  it  certainly  fills  the 
bill  when  applied  to  mutual  funds. 
Through  the  device  of  the  separately  in- 
corporated management  company,  fund 
managers  truly  obtain  lucrative  individ- 
ual incomes  while  totally  avoiding  any 
individual  resix)n.sibility. 

But.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before, 
the  fact  that  the  fund  managers  are  get- 
ting very  rich  at  the  expense  of  their 
shareholders  does  not  mean  by  itself  that 
their  fees  are  unreasonable.  The  fact 
that  the  fees  are  determined  by  negotia- 
tions fraught  with  built-in  conflicts  of 
interest  does  not  mean  per  se  that  the 
fees  are  unreasonable. 

The  committee  did  have  before  it  an 
exceptionally  persuasive  document  which 
dealt  with  the  extent  of  the  imreason- 
ableness  of  many  present  management 
fees.  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  SEC  on 
the  •Public  Policy  Implications  of  In- 
vestment Company  Growth,"  printed  as 
House  Report  2337  of  the  89th  Congress. 
One  of  the  most  revealing  items  in  the 
SEC  report  was  the  comparison  of  the 
typical  industry  charge  of  one-half  of 
l"  percent  with  the  fees  charged  by  what 
I  can  best  describe  as  "sophisticated 
mutual  funds." 

At  the  time  the  report  was  prepared, 
there  were  five  mutual  funds  which  had 
been  formed  to  provide  centrally  man- 
aced  investments  for  financial  institu- 
tions. That  is.  the  only  shareholders  of 
the  funds  concerned  were  themselves  fi- 
nancial institutions,  principally  savings 
banks.  These  five  funds,  with  assets 
ranging  from  S128.8  million  to  $21  mil- 
lion, were  charged  management  fees 
ranging  from  a  high  of  0.18  percent  of 
net  assets  to  a  low  of  0.04  percent.  This 
compares,  of  course,  with  the  0.50  per- 
cent typically  charged  ordinary  mutual 
funds  of  comparable  size. 
Even  more  revealing,  and  pertlcularly 


indicative  of  the  conflict  of  Interest  prob- 
lem, is  the  report's  treatment  of  the  fees 
charged  clients  other  than  mutual  funds 
by  advisory  organizations  which  also  had 
mutual  fund  clients. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  report: 
One  investment  advisor  who.se  operations 
were  examined  by  the  staff  charged  lees  to 
a  mutual  fund  under  it.s  m.tn.igement  that 
were  more  than  double  the  fees  that  would 
be  charged  under  its  arivisory  fee  schedule  for 
'full  normal  services  "  to  nonfund  clients 


I  would  point  out  that,  typically,  the 
services  involved  appear  to  be  more  com- 
plex and  demanding  for  nonfund  clients 
than  for  funds.  Nevertheless,  the  funds 
pay  more.  I  would  suggest  that  this  result 
is  inevitable  when  good  faith  baruaininij 
does  not  exist,  as  it  cannot  exist  v.  hen  the 
fund  and  the  adviser  are  represented  by 
the  same  iieople. 

Thus,  looking  at  the  fees  charged  by 
advisers  for  similar  services  to  other 
clients,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  many 
fund  management  fees  are  indeed  unrea- 
sonable. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  looking  at 
the  reasonableness  of  management  fees. 
The  test  is  whether  the  management 
made  an  effort  to  pass  alons  to  its  share- 
holders the  benefits  realized  from  econo- 
mies of  size.  A  number  of  studies,  partic- 
ularly the  study  of  mutual  funds  con- 
ducted by  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce  in  1962.  have  ade- 
quately demonstrated  that  substantial 
economies  of  size  exist  in  the  mutual  fund 
business.  This  simply  means  that  ex- 
penses do  not  increase  as  quickly  as  as- 
sets managed,  and  this  conclusion  is  gen- 
erally agreed  to  by  the  industry. 

Nevertheless,  the  Industry  has  gen- 
erally been  unwilling  to  share  these  econ- 
omies with  its  own  shareholders.  Tlie 
Dreyfus  Fund,  which  in  some  way.s  mir- 
rors the  basic  faults  of  the  entire  indus- 
try, is  a  pood  case  in  ix)int.  From  the  year 
1961  through  the  first  9  months  of  1965. 
the  net  assets  of  the  Dreyfus  Fund  in- 
creased from  S171  million  to  Sl.l  billion. 
Advisory  fees  increased  from  SI. 2  million 
to  $3.4  million,  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $2.2  million.  Oi^erating  expenses, 
however,  increased  from  8469,000  to 
$846,000,  an  increase  of  $377,000.  Drey- 
fus Corp.,  however,  refused  to  i^ass  on  the 
increased  efficiencies  to  its  shareholders, 
and  has  persisted  in  holding  on  to  these 
excess  profits  to  the  present  time. 

Another  test  of  reasonableness  might 
well  be  the  value  of  the  services  per- 
formed. During  the  hearings,  I  conducted 
an  experiment  with  a  dart  board  and  a 
list  of  stocks.  I  discovered  that  by  se- 
lecting a  portfolio  of  stocks  with  a  dart  I 
was  able  to  outperform,  on  paper,  most  of 
the  mutual  funds  whose  managers  ap- 
peared before  us.  And  the  total  cost  of 
my  "management  service"  amortized  over 
a  10-year  period  amounted  to  only  29 -j 
cents  per  year. 

Does  this.jnean  that  the  real  value  of 
most  mutual  fund  management  firms  is 
less  than  29  cents  per  year?  I  would  not 
want  to  say  so.  but  the  acid  test  of  a 
free  market  would  seem  to  t>ear  this  hy- 
pothesis out. 

There  are  a  number  of  closed-end 
mutual  funds  in  existence,  which  are  not 
supported  by  substantial  sales  efforts.  By 
and  large,  these  mutual  funds,  which  are 


traded  daily  in  the  securities  markets. 
sell  at  substantial  discoimts  from  their 
net  asset  value.  This,  I  believe,  stronfjly 
indicates  that  sophisticated  investors 
tend  to  place  a  negative  value  on  man- 
agement service. 

I  would  not  want  to  carry  this  line  of 
thought  too  far.  Still,  on  the  a.ssumi)llon 
that  professional  management  does  have 
some  value,  that  value  should  be  related 
to  the  cxpen.ses  incurred,  to  charges  for 
.similar  services  to  other  investors  who  in 
fact  do  negotiate  their  fees,  and  to  .similar 
reasonable  standards. 

In  view  of  this  background,  I  would 
have  as.sumed  that  the  SEC  would  rec- 
ommend a  basic  restructuring  of  the 
industry  to  eliminate  the  built-in  con- 
flicts of  interest.  Instead  they  came  in 
with  a  mild  jiroposal  for  court  review 
of  the  rea.sonablene.ss  of  fees,  which 
our  committee  has  surrounded  with 
numerous  safeguards  and  limitations. 


DISTINCTION     liElWF.EN     SALES     LOAD     ANI)     SMtS 
COMMISSION 

Mr,  President.  I  have  noticed  .<ome  con- 
fu.sion  among  my  colleagues  regarding 
the  proi^er  usage  of  the  words  ".sales 
load  "  and  ".sales  commis.sion."  The  con- 
lu.sion  is  understandable,  and  it  results 
from  another  of  the  unique  aspects  of 
the  mutual  fund  business. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  the  .securities 
business,  a  sales  commission  is  an  amount 
computed  by  findinc  a  percentace  of  tlie 
amount  to  l^e  spent  on  the  undeiiyinc  se- 
curity.   Thus,    if   a    customer    pu'-chascs 
Sl.Oob  worth  of  securities  in  which  a  1- 
percent  commission  is  to  be  imposed,  ne 
will  pay  an  additional  SIO  in  commis.sion 
and  his  total  cost  will  l)e  the  amount  of 
the  commission  added  to  the  amount  of 
the  value  of  the  securities;  that  is.  $1,010. 
In   the   mutual   fund  business,   which 
usp.'^  a  .sales  load.  t!ie  percentage  of  the 
load  is  applied  to  the  entire  cost  to  be 
chamcd.  not  just  to  the  value  of  the  se- 
curities purchased.  Thus,  if  SI. 000  worth 
of  fund  shares  are  to  be  purcha.sed.  and 
a   1-percent  load  is  to  be  charced.  the 
customer  will  pay  out  a  total  of  SI. 01 1,11. 
The   1 -percent  load  results  in  a  higher 
cost  to  the  consumer  than  a    l-jiercent 
commission. 

Of  course,  these  fra ures  arc  unusual  in 
one  sen.se.  It  is  uue  that  a  1-percent 
commission  is  not  at  all  unusual  in  the 
remainder  of  the  securities  business,  for 
small  purcliases.  In  the  mutual  fund 
business,  the  typical  load  on  a  purchase 
of  SI. 000  is  '-lenerally  8.5  percent.  Sena- 
tors will  note  that  an  8.5-perccnt  load 
is  approximately  equal  to  a  9.3 -percent 
commission. 

Itr.rp.M.   lAW    WILL   CONTINUE   'fO   rT.OIWBIT    I  RFE 
COMFETITION     I.N    SALES     LOADS 

Section  22idi  of  the  Investment  Cun- 
pany  Act  of  1940  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  for  a  salesman  of  mutual  funds  to 
offer  a  lower  price  to  his  customers  than 
that  offered  by  competinL'  salesmen  sell- 
ing the  same  fund.  The  testimony  before 
our  committee  clearly  demonstrated  that, 
because  oi  these  anticompetitive  restric- 
tions, .sales  loads  have  been  maintained 
at  levels  completely  out  of  line  in  any 
other  part  of  the  securities  business. 

Tlie  SEC  had  recommended  to  us  that 
we  adopt  a  flat  5-percent  maximum  ceil- 
ing. In  fact,  we  Initially  voted  to  elimi- 
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nate  the  anticompetitive  provisions  of 
the  present  law.  but  were  beseleed  by  m- 
dustry  representatives  who  told  us  that 
t!ie  mutual  fund  business  could  not  hope 
to  s\irvlve  in  a  competitive  framework. 
Since  they  had  Initially  been  granted 
this  protection  from  the  antitmst  laws 
in  1949  they  told  us.  their  entire  indus- 
try was  no  lonuer  capable  of  adapting 
t )  a  free  market  in  commissions. 

I  personally  did  not  find  these  argu- 
ments very  persuasive 

However,  th  ^  committee  then  voted, 
over  my  objection,  to  reinstate  the  anti- 
competiUon  law.  and  to  refer  the  entire 
Question  of  sales  loads  to  the  National 
Association  of  Securities  Dealers   I  have 
some  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  this 
course   but  the  reluctance  of  the  SEC  to 
press  vlKorouslv  for  free  competition  In 
this  area  has  made  it  necessarv  for  us 
to  ao  alontz.   I  h  .pe  that  the  SEC  will 
show  considerably  more  enthu-slasm  In 
assertinK  Ifs  responsibilities  of  oversii:lU 
over  the  NASD  with  respect  to  .sales  loads 
In  this  connection.  I  might  mentiori 
thai  one  of   the  provisi  'ns  of   this  bill 
which  the   mutual   fund   industry   most 
vigorously  opposes  ;s  the  provision  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  bank.s  are  entitled  to 
offer  their  custoniL-rs  iiitciests  in  com- 
mingled    mtunv-iiu;     ,i^e:i-y     accounts, 
which  arc  investnuwi  .ehicles  compara- 
ble to  mutual  funds. 

While  some  of  the  iiulusti-y  arguments 
w  re  based  upon  a  misreading  of  the 
Glass-Stca^all  Act.  the  real  reason  for 
the  opposition  is  that  banks,  which  will 
be  required  to  make  these  investment  op- 
portunities available  without  any  sales 
commission  at  all.  are  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  continuation  of  the  rur.d 
high  price  structure  oi  the  mutual  fund 
industry. 

These  provisions  were  supported  by  all 
of  tlie  witnesses  charged  with  represent- 
in^  the  public  interest,  the  SEC  itself,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  and  the  Treasur>-  De- 
partment. Their  enactment.  sup[X)rled 
overwhelmingly  by  your  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  will,  for  the  hr.^t 
time  provide  effective  competition  di- 
rected toward  pushing  down  the  heavy 
costs  borne  by  mutual  fimd  shareholders 
for  purchasing  their  shares. 

Parenthetically.  I  would  like  to  observe 
vet  another  bt>neftt  to  the  public  follow- 
in"  th"  adoption  of  the  banking  amend- 
ments   In  all  probability,  many  of  the 
banks  offering  these  services  are  those 
with  offices  abroad.  It  Is  not  inconceiv- 
able that   the  sale  of  participations  in 
managing     agency     accounts     overseas 
could  eventually  result  in  a  flow  of  ftmds 
which   would   favorably   affect   the  US. 
balance  of  payments  by  as  much  as  a 
billion  dollars  each  year.  This,  of  cour.sc. 
is  considerably  more  than  many  of  the 
other     halance-of-payments     measures 
which  have  been  proposed  could  reason- 
ably bring,  such  as  the  liarassment  of 
American  tourists  through  new  taxes  on 
travel. 

rSONT-r.ND    LOAPS    WILL     CONTINVE    TO    BK 
TOLEnATrO    IN    rtOBRAL    LAW 

The  third  major  item  in  the  bUl  re- 
norted  out  of  the  committee  deals  with 
me  so-callea  front-end  load  on  5>eriodic 
invment  plans.  The  SEC  found  this  i^r- 
ilcular  oix>ration  so  outrageous  '^ut  they 
recommended  Its  at)olltlon. 
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Tlse  words  front-end  load"  were  u.sed 
to  describe  a  system  of  extraction  under 
which  cusUimers.-t>Tically  with  low  in- 
comes and  little  understanding  of  secu- 
rities—are  Induced  to  jiay  as  much  as  $52 
in  commi.sslon.  fees,  and  charges  for  the 
prU-lleee  of  purchasing  $4»  worth  of  mu- 
tual fund  shares. 

The  \iclousne;:o  of  this  particular  prac- 
tice stems  from  the  fact  that,  in  almost 
each  and  every  case,  the  .same  $100  out- 
lay could  be  used  to  purchase  a  minimum 
of  $91  50  worth  of  shares,  but  the  hap- 
less customer  Is  practically  never  told  of 
this  po.sslbllity 

The  v.ord  'contractual. "  whu'h  is  some- 
times added  to  de.scnptlons  of  front -end 
load  plans,  implies  that  the  customer  is 
under  some  sort  of  obligation  to  continue 
purchasing  fund  .shares  This  implication 
is  completely  fal.se.  for  the  only  con- 
tractual obligations  incurred  under  a 
••contractual  plan'  are  incurred  by  the 
seller.  His  obligation  generally  consists  of 
a  promise  to  continue  to  accept  the  cus- 
tomer's money  in  the  future  accordung  to 
the  schedule  set  out  in  the  prospectus.  I 
have  actually  heard  an  Industry  spokes- 
man refer  to  this  contractual  liability  as 
a  generous  offering  to  the  customer. 

The  committee  retxirt  deals  adequate- 
ly with  the  probltms  iw.sed  by  the  front- 
end  load,  so  I  feel  no  obligation  to  dis- 
cuss It  at  length  There  are.  however,  two 
IX)lnts  which  I  feel  must  be  emphasized. 
Tlie  first  is  that  this  area  of  legislation 
is  one  m  whlcH  the  SUtcs  have  taken  a 
considerably  more  advanced  and  enlight- 
ened iJOsitlon  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment   Four   States— California.    IlUnois. 
Ohio     and    Wisconsin— have    effectively 
outlawed  the  typical  front -end  load  plan. 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  fol- 
low the  lead  of  these  States  and  act  to 
protect  the  otlicr  investors  of  America 
from  what  is  .so  clearly  an  inferior  invest- 
inert  that  it  has  been  banned  as  con- 
trary   to    the    pubUc    Interest   by   some 
States. 

The  .second  is  that  the  basic  argument 
advanced  by  the  front-end  load  industry 
for  ijermitting  its  continuance  is  based 
upon  a  phony  premise.  I  would  iwint  oiit 
in  pa.ssmg  that  no  one  has  ever  .seriously 
defended  the  front-end  load  plan  as  a 
good  inve.stment.  The  only  .serious  argu- 
ment advanced  from  the  investors'  point 
of  view  IS  that  the  penalties  provided  in 
the  plan  will  impose  a  .sort  of  discipline 
for  making  r)eriodic  payments. 

In  fact  the  only  discipline  which  I  can 
see  resulting  from  the  front-end  load 
stems  from  the  incentive  offered  .sales- 
men to  get  people  .signed  up  and  to  make 
■'s  !ar-e  a  downpayment  as  possible 
Salesmen  have  no  .substantial  incentive 
in  getting  investors  to  conlin-ae  their 
plans  beyond  the  hrst  year  or  two 

The  figures  in  the  SEC  retwrt  showed 
that  for  Hamilton  Management  Corp_ 
f>ne  of  the  large  .sellers  of  front-end  load 
plans.  .>nly  122  percent  of  the  people  who 
had  opened  plans  in  the  year  1951  had 
romplcud  tl.em  by  October  31.  1963^ 
More  than  20  percent  of  them  had  paid 
Ifss  th.?.n  ;i  vears'  installments  In  none 
of  the  situations  studied  by  the  SEC  had 
as  many  as  half  of  the  investors  com- 
pu-ted  payments  on  their  plans  over  their 
statf'd  life 


Let  me  repeat  that  statement.  Mr. 
Pre.sident 

In  none,  absolutely  none,  of  the  sit- 
uations studied  by  the  SEC  had  even 
one-half  of  the  Investors  concerned  com- 
pleted their  plans  within  the  stated  life 
of  the  plans  And  yet  this  industry  claims 
as  Its  main  justification  that  It  uniquely 
provides  a  discipline  to  investors  to  com- 
plete tlielr  plans  It  is  no  wonder  that 
tho  committee  wa.s  not  convinced. 

The  mdustrv-.  however,  .seems  to  have 
recognized  the  weakness  of  Its  own  posi- 
tion Its  principal  lobbyist,  when  in- 
formed of  the  committees  action  in  re- 
duoin'4  the  front-end  load,  promised  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  that  the  industiy 
•would  do  whatever  is  necessary"  to  force 
Congress  to  ienore  the  recommendations 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee I  am  not  aware  of  what  is  •  neces- 
sarv  •  to  convince  the  Congress  to  over- 
look reason  and  locic,  but  I  sincerely 
iioT->e  it  has  not.  and  cannot,  be  done. 

Ttie  committee  h.as  already  gone  out 
i.f  its  way  to  .strike  a  compromise  on  this 
issue.  Aithouu'h  no  clear  or  convincing 
reasons  were  :  ivon  us  for  i)ermitting  this 
industrv  to  continue  to  absorb  the  .sav- 
ings of  millions  of  Americans,  we  have 
permitted  the  front-end  load  to  continue. 
I-\irthermore.  we  have  laermitted  it  to 
continue  at  a  level  more  than  adequate 
to  fmance  .sales  forces.  Still.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  added  protection  to 
investors.  , 

Mr  President,  it  is  getting  rather  la^c 
m  tlie  .session,  and  so  I  have  decided  to 
no  along  with  the  provisions  regarding 
contractual  plans  recommended  by  the 
committee  If  it  should  happen  that  this 
legislation  is  not  enacted  into  law  during 
the  present  vear.  and  that  it  comes  be- 
fore us  next  vear.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  as  .stating  that  I  intend  to  do 
eve ly thing  possible  to  convince  the  Con- 
gress of  the  desirability  of  completely 
eluninating  contractual  plans  with  front- 
end  loads  from  the  American  financial 

.scene.  ,  ,  .    . 

If  the  bill  before  us  should  be  enacted 
into  law  this  year,  I  will  probably  have 
to  resign  myself  to  waiting  for  another  28 
years  before  the  Congress  again  con- 
siders mutual  fund  legislation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  "the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  was  interested  in 
hearing  that  last  statement  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  TJ-w  Hamp- 
shire who  was  of  great  ;u.sisUnce  m 
committee  in  pieparing  this  legislation 
for  the  Senate  floor.  I  believe  .so  strongly 
in  this  legislation  that,  if  it  does  not  be- 
come law  this  year,  it  will  be  my  inten- 
tion uix)n  the  reconvening  of  the  Con- 
gress in  January,  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
will  be  exactly  the  same  as  this  bill. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  This  may  very  well 
Awe  me  the  opportumty— unless  the 
House  shows  .some  alacrity — to  try  to 
amend  the  bill  at  that  time  to  eliminate 
wha'  I  consider  to  be  a  lyve  of  inferior 
mves  ment  that  four  SUates  have  already 
restric'^d.  As  we  recall  the  testimony  in 
CaUfori.-a.  the  front-end  loads  were 
eliminated  by  law.  Yet  no  State  exceeded 
California  in  the  sale  of  mutual  fund 
shares  In  this  country.  So  the  mere  fact 


that  front-end  loads  were  eliminated  by 
the  California  law  did  not  hurt  or  injure 
the  rest  of  the  mutual  fund  Industry. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  facts 
and  figures  before  us  .showed  that  some 
of  the  most  ;  uccfssful  mutual  funds  are 
those  which  charge  no  loads  at  all.  I  be- 
lieve some  have  no  sales  forces  and  are 
sold  out  of  banks.  We  are  specifically 
providing  that  the  bank?  shall  not  charge 
anv  silcs  fees. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  was  liRPPy  to  note 
in'th.e  opening  .statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  on  this  bill  that  he  re- 
ferred to  the  banks  and  the  fact  that 
they   will   be  prohibit.?d  from  charging 
any  sale  comml.ssion  or  load  charges.  As 
I  have  said  in  my  statement  here,  the 
important  thing  is  that  the  banks  com.- 
ing  into  t'le  ;;icturc  will  lend  a  happy 
compotiti-.e  factor,  vduch,  in  my  opin- 
ion   and  th'it  of  the  committee,  in  the 
long  run  will  insure  tl.at  the  fellow  we 
i^rc  pnmari'.v  interested  in.  who  is  the 
shareholder,    ■v^-ill    be    getting    a    better 
break.  The  committee  report  indicates  it 
was  the  rcncral  feeling  that  there  was 
no  f.nding  by  us  that  all  fees  were  ex- 
cessive •  only  that  there  was  a  desire  to 
set  a  gage  as  to  whether  the  fees  charged 
are  reasonable.  .  ,  j,  .v. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 

floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clcik  proceeded  to  can 

the  roll.  .J     .    T      1, 

Mr    BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  £0  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     899 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed.  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  mu- 
tual fund  reform  is  an  important  item  In 
the  President's  program  for  protection 
of  investors.  In  his  consumer  protection 
message  of  February  18.  1967,  the  Presi- 
dent referred  to  the  SEC's  report  on  the 
■Public   Policj'   Implications   of  Invest- 
ment Company  Growth."  ■which  he  de- 
scribed as  "a  thoughtful  and  exhaustive 
analysis."  He  noted  that  the  Commis- 
.sion's  studies  had  raised  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  mutual  fund  Investors 
were  receiving  tlicir  fr.ir  share  of  the 
great  economies  of  size  resulting  from 
the    growth    of    the    funds    and    as   to 
v.hether  the  sales  charges  that  these  In- 
vestors pay  are  "unnecessarily  high." 
The  President  concluded : 
Tlie    ComniiK.sion's    study    concludes    that 
miifaal    fund    shareliolders    need    additional 
s.ifcgviards  .      .  and   that   protections   under 
present  l.iw  Fhoiild  be  extended. 

I  urfze  the  Concress  to  give  careful  con- 
tlderaiion  to  the  Report  anfl  recommenda- 
tions of  the  .Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
nission.  In  my  judgment,  they  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  measures  which  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  Investing  public  and  promote 
the  health  and  stability  of  the  industry 
itaelf. 
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The  bill  before  us  today  Is  not  as  strong 
as  the  SEC's  original  proposals,  ■which 
the  President  commended.  Nevertheless, 
this  Is  a  most  significant  measure. 

There  nay  once  have  been  a  time  when 
legislation  about  securities,  investments, 
investment  companies,  and  kindred  mat- 
ters could  be  viewed  as  being  of  direct 
concern  onlv  to  an  affluent  minority  of 
Americans.  Today,  when  24  million 
Americans  have  invested  in  corporate 
stocks,  questions  relating  to  the  secun- 
fcs  markets  and  to  the  protection  of 
investors  are  of  broad  i^ublic  concern.  In 
contemporary  America,  investors  are  an 
im-portant  and  trowing  cla.ss  of  con- 
sumers. 

S.  3724  deals  with  investment  coni- 
l^anics.  And  tho-  investment  company, 
especially  the  type  of  iiv.cslment  com- 
pany called  a  mutual  fund,  iias  become 
a  significant  mcan.s  for  rooling  the  sav- 
ings of  large  numbers  of  people— most  of 
them  of  modest  means— for  the  siunwse 
of  security  investment. 

More  than  4  million  Americans  h.avc 
now  committed  their  savings  to  these  in- 
stitutions. We  in  the  Congress  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  these 
investors  are  dealt  with  fairly.  Indeed, 
our  predecessors  of  a  feneration  ago 
recognized  that  responsibilitx  and  sought 
to  discharge  it  by  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940. 

The  draftsmen  of  that  statute  tried  to 
protect  investors  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Among  the  most  important  of  those  ways 
was  their  decision  to  require  that  invest- 
ment company  boards  include  a  specified 
percentage  of  directors  ■unafBliated 
with  the  management  group.  The  idea  of 
"unaffiUated"  directors  to  represent  the 
shareholders  in  their  dealings  with  the 
fund  managers  and  promoters  was  a  bo.d 
new  concept  in  consumer  protection. 

A  generation  of  experience  under  the 
act  has  shown  that  the  promise  of  this 
reform  has  not  been  Ijome  out  in  prac- 
tice. 

In  practice,  the  unaffiUated  directors 
are  almost  always  chosen  by  the  man- 
agers with  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
bargain.  This  bargaining  position  is  fur- 
ther weakened  by  the  peculiar  external 
management  structure  of  the  funds 
where  the  actual  management  of  the 
typical  fund  is  contracted  out  to  a  sepa- 
rate investment  advisory  company  which 
is  almost  always  controlled  by  the  very 
same  people  who  founded  and  who  con- 
tinue to  dominate  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  fimd. 

The  1940  act  did  not  lay  down  an  ex- 
plicit standard  for  gagmg  the  propriety 
of  the  manager's  compensation.  It  would 
have  been  simple  enough  to  say  that  such 
compensation  must  be  reasonable.  But 
this  was  not  done.   And  the   data   as- 
sembled in  the  Commission's  report  on 
"Public  Policy   Implications  of   Invest- 
ment  Company    Growth"    and    in   the 
Wharton    School's    "Study    of    Mutual 
Fimds"  show  that  mutual  fund  investors 
have  paid,  and  are  paying,  a  heavy  price 
for  this  omission.  This  bill  tries  to  cor- 
rect that  omission  in  a  very  modest  way. 
It  simply  sUtes  that  the  ad\-iser's  fees 
must  be  reasonable  and  that  those  fees 
are  subject  to  impartial  judicial  revlew\ 
The  industry  argues,  however,  that  this 


small  step  is  too  much,  and  that  we 
should  continue  to  rely  on  the  unaffiliated 
directors  to  control  management  fees. 
But  these  gentlemen  have  indicated  their 
niadequacy  for  the  task,  both  by  their 
pcrlormancc— or  lack  of  it^-over  the 
vears  and  bv  their  own  te.stimony  m  the 
hearings  on  the  bill.  I  do  not  beheve  we 
can  permit  this  unsatisfactory  situation 

to  continue.  ..,„♦. 

Turning  to  sales  charges,  we  find  that 
under  existing  law.  mutual  fund  sales 
charges  are  totally  in.sulated  from  price 
competition.  In  fact,  under  the  Invest- 
i.^cn'  C^ompanv  Act  it  is  a  Federal  crime 
lor  a  dealer  to  cut  the  sales  load  on  a 
f-u'ual  fund  .--hare.  The  result  has  been 
lliat  mu'cual  fund  .sales  charges  have 
soared  to  levels  completely  out  of  line 
with  those  that  prevail  elsewhere  in  the 
.securities  bus.ncss. 

This  bin  will  do  a  little— in  my  jud;^- 
ment.  much  too  little— to  see  to  it  that 
the  Government ■.=  extensive  interference 
v.ith  the  normal  forces  of  competition  on 
behalf  of  the  seller  is  balanced  by  at  least 
some    concern    for   the   welfare    of    the 
buyer?    This  bill  will  apply   to  mutual 
fund   .sales  loads,   the   concept   of   self- 
1   rulati.jn  that  governs  other  parts  of 
the  securities  business.  The  industry  it- 
s-'if  vill  make  rules  to  protect  its  cus- 
'omei-s      against      unreasonable      sales 
charges  But  the  SEC  will  have  a  watch- 
dog function,  and  I  tru.-t  that  It  will  bo 
vigilant  In  exercising  that  function. 

One  significant  and  extremely  acute 
aspect  of  the  sales-load  problem  calls 
for  a  remedy  more  fundamental  than 
mere  self-regulation. 

Tills  is  the  front-end  load,  the  almost 
unbelicvablv  heavy  sales  charge  paid  by 
manv     of     the     smallest     and     least 
sophisticated  investors.  These  people  are 
pers.uadcd   to   sign  up   for  plans   under 
which  thev  will  invest  SIO  or  $25  or  S50 
a  month  in  fund  shares  for  a  period  of 
10  to  15  vears.  The  sales  load  on  the 
entire  plan  is  limited  by  law  to  9  percent. 
but  the  law  permits  the  deduction  of  up 
to  one-half  of  each  of  the  first  12  month- 
ly pavments  lor  sales  load. 
"  It  is  true  that  the  buyer  who  makes  all 
ii.s  ijayments  on  schedule  winds  up  pay- 
ing an  aggregate  sales  charge  not  much 
higher  than  that  paid  by  other  mutual 
fund  investors. 

But  few  front-end  load  buyers  make 
all  of  their  payments  on  schedule.  Lots 
of  them  never  get  beyond  the  first  12 
payments.  They  find  themselves  in  a 
position  where  they  carmot  possibly  come 
out  even,  let  alone  realize  any  return 
on  their  investment,  tmless  the  stock 
market  doubles. 

I  agree  with  the  SEC  that  the  law 
should  not  continue  to  sanction  sales 
charges  of  this  magnitude.  I  also  agree 
with  the  Commission  that  the  thing  to  do 
about  the  front-end  load  is  to  abolish  it. 
But  this  bill  docs  not  do  that.  It  merely 
spreads  the  burden  of  this  type  of  sales 
charge  over  a  longer  period.  Under  pres- 
ent law  the  selling  organization  can  take 
a  half  of  the  investor's  early  payments. 
Under  the  bill,  it  will  be  unable  to  take 
more  than  20  percent  of  any  one  pay- 
ment, or  an  average  of  16  percent  of  the 
first  48  monthly  payments.  This  is 
ample— in  my  view,  more  than  ample— 
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Incentive  for  selling  effort  The  present 
3>-stem  subsidizes  and  toasters  mdiscnml- 
imte,  high- pressure  selluiK  that  disre- 
gards the  long-ranKC  interests  of  the  in- 
vestor or  his  ability  to  complete  a  plarv 

In  summar>-,  while  this  bill  falls  short 
oi  providinK  what  I  would  consider  a  tully 
adequate  level  of  protection  for  mutual 
fund  investors,  it  would  be  a  considerable 
improvement  over  the  present  .situation 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  >Uk!- 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC-EH  Th."  clerk 
willcall  the  roll 

The   bill   clerk    proceeded   lo   call    tnt 

"^^Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President .  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  (he  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Bartlett^  one  of  is 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  ne 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  Iht-y  were 
signed  bv  the  Vice  President. 

S  1441  .\n  ..ct  t..  prevent,  iibate.  and  con- 
trol air  pollution  m  the  District  ot  Colum- 
bia  and  for  other  purposes 

3  •^908  ^n  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  .Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  prop- 
erty 111  Muscogee  Countv,  Ga  :  and 

3  34^5  An  , act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Armv  to  modify  certain  use  restr^- 
ttoa»  on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
to  order  that  such  land  may  be  "^f^  "„^ 
sue  for  the  construction  of  '^""f'"f _^^ 
other  improvement*  for  the  low.  Law  En- 
forcement Academv 


OPERVTION  OF  HEW  GUIDELINES 
IN  COLUMBIA,  SC 
Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I 
wish  ho  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  incredible  havoc  wiucn  t.ie  po  - 
cies  of  the  Department  ot  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  created  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  h>^^h-handed  and 
dictatorial  methods  pursued  by  HEW 
and  to  illustrate  the  tratic  results  of 
these  policies,  I  should  '.ike  to  relate  to 
the  senate  the  facts  concernmg  '.he  very 
senous  problems  in  Columbia.  S  c. 

Over   a   vear    ago,    representatives   of 
Health   Education,  and  Welfare  traveled 
to  Columbia  to  survey  the  school  system 
in   that  city    The  .schools   m  Columbia 
had  been  operating   under  freedom-o  - 
choice  plans  m  which  parents  of  .school- 
children could  decide  which  schoo.  they 
wished  their  children  to  attend,  regard- 
less   of    race     The    representatives    o. 
Health    Education,  and  Welfare  decided 
that    the    ;>ace    of    mtegratijn    was    not 
rapid  enough  under  this  plan  and  t.ils 
summer  met  with  the  Columbia  Scnool 
Board  No.   1  for  the  purpose  of  .setting 
down  guidelines  to  be  followed  by   the 
local  school  boards  The  members  of  the 
board  were  able  to  get  a  few  concession.s 
from  HEW,  primarily,  postponement  of 
school  district  rezoning  for  jmuor  high 
Vul   high   schools   until    1969    However. 
HEW  insisted  that  the  :reedom-of-choice 
plan  be  completely   eliminated  for  eie- 
mtntai-y  schools. 


Thla  Involved  the  •■pairing"  of  four 
elemenury  schools  by  combining  the 
first  through  tliird  grades  in  two  of  the 
schools  and  the  fourth  Uirou«h  the  sixth 
grades  In  the  other  two  ^      ,  „        . 

Last  night  the  Columbia  School  Board 
No  1  held  a  hearing  -u  which  parents 
iitTected  were  allowed  to  present  their 
views  About  500  parents  attended  the 
hearing,  which  was  described  by  the  news 
media  as  stormy  The  parents  were  in- 
dignant and  were  sh<K-ked  to  discover 
that  thev  were  unable  to  decide  which 
.schfwl  their  voung  children  should  at- 
tend They  were  told,  in  effect,  that  the 
decisions  as  to  where  their  chUd  .should 
^o  to  .school  wore  being  made  by  the  offi- 
cials of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
m  Washington 

\s  a  result  o  these  guidelines,  parents 
wlio  have  purcha.sed  homes  in  order  to  be 
near  an  elcmentaiT  school,  perhaps  everi 
next  door  to  a  .school,  have  dl.scovered 
that  their  children  will  be  forced,  in 
manv  instances,  to  walk  lonu  di.^iances 
to  other  schools  First-graders  wdl  be 
walkiim  1'-  miles:  if  the  distance  is 
longer  than'l ' .  miles,  they  will  be  bused^ 
In  s,me  instances,  they  will  be  bused 
as  much  :^s  8  miles  in  order  to  achieve 
the  -racial  balance  '  required  by  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare, 

Parents  who  were  pleased   that   their 
young  children  could  attend  an  rlemen- 
tarv   school   in    their   neighborhood   are 
discovering  -they  will  not  only   have  lo 
walk  lon^  distances,  but  m  many  cases 
cross  mam  highways  and  railroad  tracks 
to  reach  other  schools  m  strange  neigh- 
borhoods   Parents  have  discovered  that 
voung    brothers    and    sisters    who   were 
kble  to  attend  the  .same  school  near  their 
home   will   now    l>e   separated   with    the 
first-    through    third-k:raders    attending 
one  school  and  the  fourth  through  sixth 
f'rades  attendmg.  another. 
'  Mr   President.  It  Is  incredible  that  we 
have    reached    a   situation    whtre    loc-ai 
school    boards    cannot    even    cleterm.ne 
that  voung  children  may  attend  a  .school 
near  their  home.  It  is  further  disturbing 
incaa^^  C  .ngress  has  made  clear  its  in- 
tent tliat  Federal  funds  not  be  ustd  for 
busing    to  .icluevf   lacial   balance^  \et 
through  arrogant  :is.sumption  of  powei 
the    bureaucrats   of    Health.    Education^ 
and  Welfare  have  ignored  the  wishes  <> 
Congress    and    prtxreeded   to    '■eq^'''-^j; 
msLimw  of  rezoning  and  busing  b>    ocal 
authorities  I  believe  the  Senate  ^h^uld  be 
av.arr  A  the  activities  of  this  agency  in 
order  that  .something  be  done  to  prevent 
the  c  .mpiete  takeover  of  loc^l  schools  by 
the  Fedeial  bureaucracy    It  has  become 
increaslng.y  clear  that  HEW  is  not  in- 
clined to  be  sympathetic  to  the  problems 
of  loc.^.  offlcials  m  the«e  matters   I  liave 
often  suggested  to  citizens  "\"^y  ^.^f^^ 
rhat    consideration    be    v;iven    to    ta^mg 
these  matters  into  the  courts  While  there 
mav    be    little    hope    of    success    in     he 
courts  there  is  certainly  no  hope  ol  relief 
from  HEW 

Mr  President.  I  hope  that  when  the 
appn.priations  bill  for  HEW  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  that  tlus  body  will  ex- 
orcise lUs  wisdom  by  including  the  provi- 
sion prohibiting  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
force  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
This  provision  was  passed  by  the  House 


and  was  reported  out  of  the  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  this  *eek.Jn  t hi.s 
v^ay  we  can  .serve  notice  on  HEW  that 
Congress  will  not  tolerate  such  high- 
handed    interference     in    local     school 

"^  iU.so  call  to  the  attention  of  my.col- 
icagues    two    bills    which    I    introduced 
eaVlier  which  deal  with  the  authority  o 
HEW  in  lUs  role  of  enforcing  the  federal 
laws   on   desegregation.   S.   3569   and   ;^ 
3570  would  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  In  a  way  to  make 
It  absolutely  clear  lo  everyone  that  con- 
ere-ss  IS  not  only  opposed  to  discrimina- 
tion  but  IS  also  opposed  to  forced  inte- 
gration. These  two  measures  have  been 
appropriately   referred  to  Senate  com- 
mittees  and  I  am  hopeful  that  hearings 
can  be  held  and  these  bills  will  be  re- 
ix:.rted    for    consideration    by    the    full 

'mV  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  su^Jgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie   bill   clerk   proceeded  to   call   tne 

^Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident I  a.vk  unanimous  consent  Ihat  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.  M  this  point.  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
,;in'ia  look  the  chair  as  Presiding  Officer.  • 


Juhj  2!t, 
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WH^T  HAPPENED  TO  THE  GREEK 
ARMY 
Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  have  just 
received  a  copy  of  an  interesting  article 
publi.shed  m  the  Hellenic  Heview  for 
.June  1968.  Thus  review  is  published  by 
Eloni  Vlachon  m  London.  She  is  a  well- 
known  journalist,  und  a  conservative 
journalist  at  that,  who  left  Athens  .-oine 
ilme  ago  becau.se  her  right  of  freedom  o. 
the  press  liad  been  impinged  and,  m  tact, 
destroyed  bv  the  current  Greek  junta. 

The  article  is  entitled  'What  Happened 
to  the  Greek  Army,"  It  shows  the  name 
date  of  birth,  the  branch  of  ser\-ice,  and 
the  date  of  compulsory  retirement  of  a 
lait;e  number  of  officers  In  the  Greek 
Army,  running  from  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
unt  general  down  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  ,  ,,  ^, 

It  shows  very  clearly  the  purge  that 
has  taken  place  to  entirely  revise  the 
officer  corps  In  the  Greek  Army  In  order 
to  eliminate  officers  who  had  some  in- 
terest in  Greek  democracy  and  to  replace 
them  with  stooges  of  the  Junta  who  are 
determined  on  maintaining  the  Fascist 
control  of  that  country  which  the  former 
colonels  exercise. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  vmanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  article  to  which 
fhave  referred  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recopd. 
as  follows: 

What  Happened  to  the  ORtF.K  Armv' 
We  publish  here  a  full  list  of  the  Oreik 
Army  officers  who  have  been  placed  on  en- 
forced retlrement-elTectlvely  dl.missea  - 
since  the  April  1967  coup  The  list.  publlshi-U 
for  the  ftrst  time,  is  impressive  for  sheer 
numbers    and   also  for  the   threat   which   is 


plainly  Implied  for  the  organisation  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  Oreek  Army  in  the  concen- 
trated purge  ot  so  many  experienced  and 
ttlented  Army  leader*. 

The  damage  thus  InfUcted  on  the  quality 
of  the  Greek  Army  as  a  whole  can  be  under- 
stood If    from  the  blank  mass  of  names  and 
roiks.  we  single  out  Just  a  few  of  the  otHcers 
whoee    outsUndlng    qualities    of    skill    and 
leadership  will  not  ea^Uy  be  replaced:  Lleu- 
tenant-tieneral     V      Arbouzls.     Trained     In 
r.reecc  and   In   the  Military  Academy  of  the 
USA    Fought  in  the  Albanian  campaign,  at 
Ulmlnl.  and  In  the  civil  war  against  the  com- 
munlsto   in    1947,    As   First   Commandant   of 
the  Creek  Battalion  in  Korea,  he  was  cited 
bv   the  Americans   ;.s  an  officer  with   exem- 
plary powers  of  leadership    Major-General  A. 
ZaUichorls.    Trained    in    Greece    and    at    the 
NATO    Academv,    Fought    in    the    Albanian 
campaign,    the    Middle    F.ast.    and    the    civil 
war   E>eputv  Conunandant  of  the  Greek  Bat- 
talion   in    Korea.    Brigadier    E.    Zacharakis. 
Trained    in    military    academies    of    Greece, 
America  and  Germany.  Served  in  the  Alba- 
nl.an    campaign,    the    Middle    East    (In    the 
S;u-red   Regiment )    ..nd   tl-e  civil   war.   when 
he  received   promotion   tor   valour.  Brigadier 
D     Zafiropoulos     Fought    in    the    Albanian 
campaign  and  the  Middle  East    (in  the  Sa- 
cred  Regiment!     One   of   ihe   founders  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  of  the  Mountain  Corps,  in 
which  he  was  wounded  .-several  times  and  of 
which  he  was  Commander  when  arrested  on 
■'l    AprU    1967.    Colonel    P.    Papathanasslou. 
lYalned  In  academies  of  Greece  and  the  U.S. 
Fought  m   the   Albanian  campaign  and  the 
Middle    East    (Sacred    Regiment  1.   Promoted 
for  valour  in  the  civil  war  Mountain  Corps, 
of  which   he   was   a   lounder-member,   Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel  A    Drossovannis,   Trained   in 
Greece  and   America    Fought  In  the  Middle 
East   the  civil,  war.  the  ;^acred  Regiment  and 
the  Mount.Un   Corps.   Major-General   A^  De- 
moulitsas.   An   officer  of   outstanding  ability 
and    record    in   mery    sphere.    Generally   l)e- 
lieved  before  the  .oup  is  be  a  future  Chief 
of  General  Statf. 

The  following  list  ?r  os  (a)  Name,  (bl 
Date  of  Birth,  ic)  Branch  of  Service,  and 
(d)  Date  of  coinpuisory  retirement. 

Mi;trFNANT    GENERAL 

1  M.Lrandos,  B..  1910,  Artil..  23.4.67. 

2  Katsadimas,  J     1910.  .'.rmour,  23.4.6T. 

3  Papadatos.  Ch  .  191C.  Inf.,  23.4.67. 

4  Andrlotls,  D,.   1910,  Artil..  23.4.C7. 

5  Arbouzis.  D.,  1912,  Inf  .  23.4.67. 
6.  Kolonias.  K  ,  1904.  In!  .  9,11.67. 

7  Redzepis.  P..  1910.  Int..  9.11.67. 

8  ChrlstopouloB.  P  .  1908.  Inf..  9.11.67. 

9  Karavelas.  D.  1911.  Inf..  9. 11.07. 
10.  Vallls,  G.,  1912.  Eng..  9.11.67. 

11  Mallkourtis.  J  .  1912.  Inf..  9.11.07. 

12  Xenos.  M.  1909.  Artil..  9, 11. 07. 
13.  Nlcolaou,  I...   i012,  .\rtU..  9.11.67. 
14    Moronls.  O     i'Jll.  Inf..  9.11.07. 

15.  Giannopouios.  B,,  1911.  Inf.,  9.11.67. 

V.A.!Or.    (.ENEHAL 

Polyzopoulos.  A  ,  1912,  Signal,  11.5.67. 
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Fassols.  Chr  .  1915.  Artil  .  11  5.67. 
Krltsellls,  D  .  1914.  Artll,,  11,5.67. 
Psarakos,  P  .  1913.  Inf,.  11.5,67. 
Bechrakl.-t.  D  .  1915,  Inf  ,  11.6  67. 
Loumakls.K  .  1915,  Inf  .  11  5.67. 
Fardoulakls.  A  ,  1914.  Artil,.  115.67, 
ManclaraklB.  P  .  1915,  Artll..  11.5,67. 
Papaloucas.  L..  1948.  OB.,  11.5  67. 
Pagouropoulos,  A.  1912.  T.B..  11,5.67. 
Skvlakakls.  N  .  1914.  T.B  .  11,5.67. 
Gorgovannls.  S  ,  1909,  M.C.,  11.5.67, 
Petrltis.K,  1912,  TB,.  11,5  67. 
KonstantopculOB,  1914.  Inf..  12.5.67 
Katsoulls.  E  .  1907,  Inf..  12.6.67. 
Zelkos,  A.  1910,  T.B.  12, 5.67. 
Palon.E,  1910.  M  J.  12,6,67. 
Kostellctos,  D,,  1915,  Artll,.  1.7.67. 
Chalkladakls,  Em,,  1915,  Artll,,  1.7.67. 
Chaldemenakls.  A,,  1915,  Artll..  1.7.67. 
Papadopoulos.  D..  1914,  ArUl..  1.7.67. 
KaryolillB.  E..  1915.  Artil..  1.7.67. 


Stvllanopoulos,  A.,  1916,  Signal,  1.7.67. 
BlBtas.K,  1914.  Inf.,  1,7,67, 
Gallotoe,  P..  1914.  Inf.,  17  67. 
Kontoleon.  M,.  1911,  Artll  ,  18.9,67. 
Karatassos,  E..  1911.  Armour,  18.9.67. 
Mandjikopoulos.  K  ,  1916  Artil..  4  10  67. 
Boukourls.  G..  1915.  Artll  .  4  10  67. 
Chalkoutsakls.  J..  1915.  Artil  .  4  10.67. 
Klrmidjakis.  J.,  1907.  F  C    4  10  67. 
Rombotis.K.  1911.  Inf  .4  10.07 
Papadopoulos,  S  .  1906   M  C  .  4  10  67 
PlperlsD..  1913.  OB    28,1107 
Stavroyanopoulo.       K..        1912,       T.b  . 

'  Vourdas,  A  .  1909.  Inf  .  15.12,67. 
Dellvorla£.  P..  1909.  Artil  .  15,12  67. 
Makedon.  B,.  1914,  Artil.,  15,12  07. 
Chaldos.  B..  1910,  OB,  15  12  67. 
Kriezis.  K,,  1910,  Armour.  15.12,07. 
Zalachori.s.  N  .  1314.  Anil..  24  1  08. 
LlarakOR.  S  .  1916.  Inf  .  24  1,08, 
Ninas,  C...  1910.  Artil..  24  1 .68. 
MantzoE.  K.,  191G,  Armour.  24  1 ,68. 
Martzoukos.  Ch  .  1910  Inf..  24  1  68. 
Malnos.  K.,  1912,  Artil  .  24  1  68. 

Kechay.as.E,  1913.  Inf  .  24  1  68. 

Zalachoris.  A  .  1913.  Inf  .  24  1  68, 

Dimoulitsas.  A  .  i916,  Artil..  24  1.68. 

Dessvprls,  G  .  1914.  Artll  ,  24.1  68. 

Papavannakis  E  .  1911.  Inf  .  24  1.68. 

Cl^arvalakls.  Th.,  1910,  Ai-mour.  25  1  t.8. 


lIEUTI-N.iNT    CINERAL 

68.  Spandidakls,       Or.,       1908,       Armour, 

69  Mancttas.  J..  1910.  Enp  .  ^•5.108, 

70  Kolliai.K,  1909,  Inf,.  24  1,68. 

71  PeridlE.G.  1916.  Inf..  24  1.68. 

72'.  Voudouroglou.  J  .  1913,  Inf.,  24.1  68. 

BRIC.'.DIER -GENERAL 

73    Pi'pa.s   E,.  1909,  Inf,.  6  5  67, 
74'  Mikroulis,  £..  1912.  Inl,.  6.5  67. 

75  Zafiropoulos,  P  ,  1910  Inf..  6  5.67. 

76  Bouzianas   B..  1311.  Inf..  6  5.67. 

77  Tzotzolaki.'^^.  1909,  Inl..  6  5.67. 

78  Finlni.s.  G..  1911.  Art  ,  G  5,67. 

79  Xirio'.  K  ,  1909.  Knc.  6  5.67. 

80.  Kculovn:;.  T  .  1911.  Inf..  6.5.67_ 

81.  Kotsopou-.os.  G  .  1911.  Artil..  6.5.67. 

8''   Georc.ikopoulos.  A..  1916,  Inf..  12.5.67. 
f3   Em'rtz'is  E.  1916.  Inf  .  12.5.67, 
84'.  Zacharaki.s,  E  .  1915.  Artil..  12.5.67 
85   Panovr^ias.  P  ,  1917.  Armour.  12.5.67. 
86.  Miliarakls,  A..  1916.  Inf..  ^  f^67. 
87  Y.>i:niinar,-s.  B,.  1916.  Artil..  12.5  67. 
88.  Koroneos.  D..  1915.  Signal.  12-5^67^ 
89   Petropouicas.  M..  1911.  Sienal.  125  07. 
qo  Konstanunou.  A  .  1912.  O.B..  12.5.67. 
91   Georgcpoulos.  K..  1315,  T.C  .  12.5.67. 
92.  Karavas.  A..  1911.  Inf..  195  07. 

93  Chatzivassiliou.  B..  1912.  Inf  .  19.5.67. 

94  Mlchaehdis.  J..  1915.  Inf.,  19.5.67. 
95.  Uouxas.  J.,  1915.  Inf..  19.5.67. 

96  Karayanms.  J..  1912.  Artll..  19.5.67. 
97.  Slassanls.  G..  1912.  Artil..  19.5  67. 

98  Papakonstantinou.  K..  1919.  Inf.,  195  07. 

99  pelidakis.  E..  1914.  T.S  .  19  5  67. 
100.  Themells,  A..  1909,  M  S  .  19.5  67^ 

101  Papamastorakls,  1910,  M.S.,  19  5  6" 

102  Oolfinopoulos,  P..  1310.  T.S.  19  5.67. 

103  Tzannldls,  P..  1908.  Inf  .  19.5.07. 
104.  Adrlmls.  S.,  1909,  Anil  .  4  10,07, 

105    Vout.sadopouloE.  N..  1915.  Inf  ,  4  10.67. 
100    Kyrlakopoulos.K  ,1909.  Artl  .4  10.6.. 

107  Karapipcrls,  D,,  1909,  Inl  .  4  10  07, 

108  KotflarlR.  CH  ,  1914,  M  J  ,  4  10  07, 
109.  Danossls.  D..  1914.  Inf  ,  4  10,67 
no   XlrotvriE.  N  ,  1909,  Ii.l  .  4  10,07, 

111  Armaus.  S,.  1911,  M  C,  4  10  07 

112  Damv.iknkls,  E,,  1912,  --,  4  10.67, 
nS.Klntzlos,  K  .  1910,  mi.  9,11,07. 

114  Fotlou   O.  1913.  OB  .  20.11,07. 

115  Papadakls.  A.,  1910,  Inf  ,  28.11,07. 
IIP   Vltsaxakls.  K  ,  1909,  M  C,  28.11.67. 

117  Detsikas,  J  .  1912,  Inf  .  15.12.67. 

118  Tsouklas.  N.,  1911.  Inf  .  15,12.67. 

119.  Daml.-inoE.  J,.  1911,  Inf  .  15.12,67. 

120.  Papayannopou'.oE.     D  ,     1913.    Artll 

15.12.67. 

121.Romanas.  A  .  1911,  Inf  .  15  12  67 

122  Kavathas.  T.,  1911,  Inf.,  15.12.67. 

123  Skoulas.  N.,  1910.  M.C.,  15  12  67. 


]04  v-varoutsos.  E  .  1917,  Inf..  15  12.67. 
125  KomnlnoB.  J  .  1915,  Inf..  24.1.68. 
126,  Vldalis,  O..  1917.  Artil  ,  24.1.68 

127  Papageorgiou.  K,,  1917,  Inf.,  24.1.68. 

128  Zaflropoulos,  D..  1917,  Inf.,  24.1.68. 

129  Demesllchivs.  N.,  1916.  Inf..  24  1,68. 

130  Erselman,  A  ,  1916.  Armour.  24  1  08. 
131.  Tsangos.  N,,  1917.  Inf  ,  24,1,68. 

132  PerlvoUotiE.  G,,  1914.  Inf,.  24  1.68. 

133  Tavernarakis.  O.,  1915.  Inf..  1.2  08. 

134  Bouras.  A  .  1915.  Inf     1.2,68. 

135  MandakRS,  N..  1917.  Inf..  1  2.68. 
136.SpUlos.S.,  1915,  Inf..  1.2.08^ 

137  Karadlmitropoulos.  A  ,  1915,  in.  .  i.-oo. 
138.  Tells,  a  .  1912.  Artil.,  1.2  68. 

139  Kitsos.  B,  1917.  Inf,  1.2,08. 

140  Maravelias,  G„  1910,  OB,,  25  1.08^ 

141  Chc,ndro[>ou:oE,E,.  1912,  Arlil  ,  12.5  07, 

COLONEL 
14''    Plrpilis.  S  .  1908.  F.B  ,  12.5  07. 
143'  Rozakcas.  M.  1912,  F.B  .  12  5  07. 

144  TsamaEsiotls.  S..  1911,  Inf  .  12.5  C7. 

145  Boui'-al.us.  B.,  1910,  Artll  .  19.5  07. 

146  .A.ssimakopoulos.  M..  1918,  Inf..  19.5  07. 

147  ValiadakiE.  J.,  1917.  Inf  .  19.5,67. 
14a    Pupanavotou.  N,.  1916,  Inf.,  19.5.67. 
149    MouTgelas.  G.,  1917.  Int.,  19.5.67. 
I'O    Vavarout-WE.  E.,  1917.  Inf  ,  19.5  67. 
151.  Ma\TOChls.  D..  1915.  Inf  .  19.5.07. 
1="    Nikltas.  G..  1911.  Inf..  19.5.67. 

iO.l  Kyriakopoulos.  A,.  1913,  Artil.,  19.5.07. 

Mi  Nlkiteas,  S,.  1917.  Armour,  19.5.67. 

iSs'  Boukourls.  G,.  1915.  Armour,  19.5.67, 

150  KarakOEt.as.  P.,  1910,  M.C,  19.5.67. 

•57  Kotsarldas.S..  1910,  MC,  19.5.67. 

158  NlcolopouloE.  A..  1910,  M  C.  19.5.67. 

Ii9  Mantzoros,  A„  1918,  N  P,,  19.5.67. 

160  Damvounelis.  A..  1917,  Armour.  19.^.07. 

161  Tsimtsiklis.  P..  1912,  0,B„  19  5.67, 
lf,2  Mylonakos,  B.,  1912,  OB.,  19.5.67. 

163  LxJbotessis,  K,.  1910.  OB,,  19.5,07. 

164  Ermochenis.  K.,  1910.  O.B.,  19.5.67. 

165  Baladakls,  K.,  1909.  O.B..  19  5.07. 
160  Kabl'.is,  J,.  1909.  M  B.,  19.5.67, 

167  Iconomakos.  A,.  1909,  O.B..  19,5  67. 

168  Theofanidis.  N  .  1912.  O.B.,  19  5,67, 
1G9    Karkalis,  A.,  1916.  M.J..  19,5.67. 

170  Vratsos,  E.,  1915.  M.J.,  19.5.67. 

171  Fourtls,  G,.  1913,  T.C.  19.5.07. 
172.  Panagou.  T.,  1911.  Inf..  18.9.67, 

173  Antonopoulos.  TH..  1919,  Inf..  17  10  07. 

174  Metalllnos.  J..  1913.Armour.  17  10,67. 

175  Opropoulos.  D..  1918.  Inf.,  17.10.67. 
17G  .Skaleos.  G.,  1916.  .\rmour,  17  10  67. 

177  TrikatzopoulOE.  E.,  1915,  T.C,  17,10.67. 

178  Kontaxis.  P.,  1913.  Inf..  17.10.67. 
179.  Papapanou.  S,,  1916.  Inf.,  17  10  67. 

180  liourdls.  S.,  Artil..  4  11.67. 

181  Nikitas.  Th,,  1912.  Inf..  28  11, 07, 

182  Antonatos.  S,,  1909,  MC.  15.12,67. 
183.  Bechrakls.  K..  1909.  M  P.O.,  11.1.68. 
184    Papathanasslou.  P..  1917,  Inf.,  24.1.08. 
185.  Bratsos,  J,  1918.  Inf.  24.1.68. 

186  ApoEtolakis.  N..  1915.  Signal.  24  1  68. 

187  Yacoumis.  G..  1918.  Armour,  24  1,08, 
188,  Papatheodorou.  E..  1919,  Armour, 

24  1  08. 

189  Tzanctls,  K  .  1319,  Artil..  21  108. 
190.  Karapeorgas.  A  .  1919.  Inf..  24.1  08 
101     Zcrvovannis.  N  ,  1919,  Artll  .  24  1  08. 

192  Thcol'igitls.  K,.  1919.  Inf  ,  24  1.08. 

193  Yannakopoulos,  P..  1918,  Inf..  24  1  08. 

194  Chouchoulis.  P..  1918.  Inf.,  24.1  CO. 
1C5    Viirsos,  J  ,  1921,  Armour,  24  1.08. 
196,  Armou,  N,  1921,  O.B..  24  1  08. 

197  Bancs,  S,.  1914,  Signal,  24,1,08, 

198  Mitsovolcas.  N.,  1914    Inf..  21  1  GO. 
199.  Kulamakls.  P  ,  1919.  Inf  .  21  1  08, 
1^00    Tsikouras.  A..  1917.  Signal,  24  1,08. 

201  Dlblis,  K,  1913,  Inf  ,  24  1  08. 

202  Alcxandrou,  J..  1920.  Artil..  241  68. 
203,  Papanikolaou,  K..  1920.  Inf..  24,1,68. 
204  Matzaras,  E,.  1921.  Inf,.  24.1,68. 

'■■OD    Panas  M  .  1921,  Inf..  24.1  68 
206    MavrokelaloB.  K.,  1912,  O.B..  24  1,68. 
207,  Tsarbopoulos.  P..  1921.  Armour,  24  1  68. 
208    Veneiis,  K..  1917.  Inf.  1.2.68. 

209.  Matzavakc*  A..  1918.  Inf..  12.68. 

210.  LevenUdls.  S..  1917.  Inf.,  1  2,68. 

211.  Rouchotas,  E.,  1917,  Eng,,  1  2  68. 
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LIEITEN.INT    LOLONKI. 

Marcou.   A.    1912.    — .    1  2  6« 
Moutovis»l«.    N      1921,    Inf      ,^1  1  ««. 
Pavlanlla    A.    1918    Inf      31  1  68 
Polyzogopouloa.       B  .       1920,      Signal. 


213. 
213 

214 
215 

J16    Tsoutaouraa.   3  .   1915.   Inf     31  1  68 
Y.inni.pouk*.    A      1914.   Inf  .   31  1  68. 
KondUla,  D      1920,   Signal.   19  5  67 
Pakoa    A      1911.   Inf  .   19  5  67 
Assarlatakls    O      1912     Inf    19  5  87 
Seralimldla,   D      1914    OB.   19  5  87. 
P'.apoutHS    K     1911     OB.    19  5  67 
Chrlssafldls.    P.    1912.    OB.    19  5  67. 
Theodorou.   S      1913.    TB      19  5  67. 
Vlachopouk*    S      1912.  TB.    19  5  67. 
loannou.  P.    1914    TB      19  5  67 
Genlas,   G.    1915.   TB,    19  5.67. 
Kapr.Uus.  A  .  1911.  TB    19  5  67. 
Stragalas   D  .  1915   Inl     19  5  67. 
Kovltls.  A  .   1917.  Inf      19  5  67 
Kamuzalcls.    E,    1913.    Inf.    19  5  67. 
Balaf.is,  K  .  1915.  Inf  ,  19  5  67 


217 
218 
219 

220 
221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

328 

229 

230 

231 

23  J 

233 

034. 

^5. 

238 

237 

238 

239 

240 

24! 

242 

243 

244 

245 

246 
247 

248 
18  a  67 
249 
250 
251 
252 
Ibi 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258. 
259 
260 
•     261 
262 
263. 
264 
2'j5. 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 


Amanatidls,    G.    1915.    In/.    19  5  67. 
•EbanoB,  J.   1915.   Inf,   19  5  67. 
B«i8   A     1921.  Inf     1  7  'J7. 
Yannoponlns    J  ,    1915.   Inf.   1  7  87. 
Klaoudatos.   G,    1920.   Inf,    17.67. 
Alamanos   A    1914   Inf  ,  1  7  67. 
MaHryannis.  A     1909    .Artll  .  18967. 
K.irydls.  L     ly09   MD     18  9  67 
Kontoglargls.  J      Slenal.    18  9  67 
Lldakls.    3,    1918     Artll.    18  9  67 
Tsolcanaa    3  ,    1919,    ■Vrtn      18  9  67 
Prangos    J      1913.   Eng      189  67 
Trivuaa.    Th      1915,    Signal.    18  9  87. 
Bouras.  A.    1918.   Inf.    18  9  67 
Louk.is.  L     1918.  SlRiutl,  18  9  67. 
K\-piakopoulos.        K.        1921.        Artll., 

Stelloa.  N  ,  1921    Signal,  18  9.67. 
Giauia.  A  .  1919.  Inf  .  18  9  67, 
Dolglrns,  M     1922    Inf     18  9  67. 
Plolakls.  3  .  1919.  Artll  .  18  9  67 
Flortdls   Ch     rj21    Armour   4  10  67. 
Glannakoa.  Z  ,  1916,  .Artll  ,  4  10  67. 
Balr.iktaris   B     iLiUJ    Inf    4  10  67 
Tsou.ssla.  D  ,  1920    Inf     4  10  67 
Drossoyanms,  A  .  1922.  Lnf     4  10  67. 
.   Top.i.ls,  F  ,  l!.»22,  Arv.:     4  lU  67. 
Tsandoukliie.  K     1.'19   .-jlgnal.  4  10  67. 
Manonssakis,  Ch     1920.  Inf  .  4  10.67. 
Kalatzalcis   E     1.'18    Inf  .4.10  67. 
Skurdalcls,  J     1915.  F  B  .  4  10  67. 
Livens.  Ch     I'Jia   F  B  ,  4  10  67. 
Plat£akls.  S     1912.  F  B  .  4  10  67 
Pl.it.ika3,  Ch  .  1911.  TO  .  4.10  67 
.Antonudls.  M  .  1915.  Armour.  4.10  67. 
Tsonas.  Th     1911    Inf     4  10  67 
Goranitis.  D     1910   O  B    4  10  07 
Slskos.  A  .  1913.  TB     4  1067 
Stamkos.  A  .  1914.  T  B  .  4  10  67. 
.Androuildakis.  .J     I'JIS. 


300  .-^akelUrtou   K     1922.  Inf  ,  34  1  68. 

301  Souravlaa.  J  .    IWl     Inf  .  24  1  68 
30a    ChrlMlktMi.  K  .   1917    SlgnaJ,  31  1  98. 
:ta3    Yanni>pouloa    A  .   1914.  Signal,  31  1  68. 
t04    C.e<-.rgopoulo4,       ni  .       1918.       Signal. 

31  1  88 

305  Rangos.  J  .   1921.  Inf  .  31  1  68. 

306  .S.ir.intopouk«    B     1915.  .Artll  .  31  1  68. 

307  Y.ikoumU    D      :92n.   Kng     ,11  168. 

308  DendramU    K.   19I0    Inf     31  168 

309  The<idorldls    N  .    1916    Inf     31  1  68 

310  KirakoUs.  N.   192<)    .Arm.nir.  31  1  68. 

311  Kiram.izakls.  J  .    1912.   Inf  .  31  1  68. 

312  Kuhwyannls.  O  ,   1919.  Inf  .  31  1  68. 

313  Matzarlls.  B   .    1927.   Inf     31  1  68 

314  A.exandropoulos.  G  .  1917.  Inf    31  1  68. 

315  Somarakakls.   S..    1915,   Inf.,   31  1  68 

316  Maizarlis.  Th  ,  .  Inf  .  31  1  68 

MAJOR 

Sdralls.   A.   1917.  -Signal.   I'J  5  67 
Sitaras.   A      1915.   -Signal.    i9  i  67 
V  >urvo<.    A.    1914     .Artll      19  567 
Le :)nlldls    A      1914.   Inf  .   19  J  67 
Bonitxw.  G     1914.  Inf  .  19  5  67 


TC  .  4.10  67. 
Daskalop<julos.  K     1917.  T  C  .  4.10  67. 
Zantldls.  K  .  1917.  Inf  .  4.10  67. 
Kertemchdls.  P      1'.'21    Inf     4  10  67. 
Markovanaiakis.  M     1917   Inf    4.1067. 
Morjs.  N-.  1920.  Inf  .  4,1U  67 
277.    Chnssusta.is.  S  .  1921,  Inf,    4  10  67. 

278  Grondldls.  Ch  ,  1916.  Inf..  4  10  67. 

279  Zach-iropoulos.  P  .  1921.  Inf  .  4.10  67. 
280.    Y.\nnak.ikis    A  ,1918.  Inf  .  4  10  67 

281  Lamnatos.  Th     1918,  .ArtU  ,  4  10  67. 

282  Vlachos.  G     lyl8,  .\rtil    4  10  67 

283  Vlachakis.  B     1921    .Armour,  4  10.67. 

284  Kol.ikis,  K  .  1915    F  B  ,  4  10  67. 

285  Alexandrakls.  K  ,  1913.  Inf  .  4.10.67. 

286  CrigorakakLS.  P     1911.  Inf.  11  168. 

287  Menczas.   N.    '.911.   Inf.    11168. 

288  Z  .idls.   A  ,    1911     TB      111  68. 

289  P,ipip.UK.s.  E.   1911.  TB     1 1  1  68 
2!;io    Varilakis.  V.  .  1911.  O  B     11  I  68 
291     .sarlis.  B.  1911.  MC  .  1 1  1  68 

392    Leonus.  J      1911.  MC  .   11  1  68 
2'J3     Mansolas    D     1911     M  C  .  1 1  1  68 
294    Kika'.e.is. -S     lyj4   .\rmour.  24  1  68. 

290  Pou.JJcakis    J      19-22.   Inf      24  1  68. 

296  Dimidis,  O  .  1918,  Inf     24  1  68. 

297  Koutsangelou.  N  .  1927.  Inf    24  1  68. 

298  Levakos,  N  ,  1919    Inf    24  1  68. 
29y    Bisslas.  J.    1920.   Inf.   24  168. 


317 

318 

319 

320 

331 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 

328 

329 

330 

331 

332. 

333. 

334 

335 

336 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341 

343 

343 

344 

345 

348 

347 

348 

349 

350 

351 

352 

353 

354 

355 

356 

357 

358 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

!65 

366 

367 

368 

369. 

370. 

371. 

372 

373 

374 

375 

376 

377 

378 

379 

380 

381 

382 

4  10.67 
383 
384 
385 
386 


19  5  67. 
19  5  67 


Con^lanlinoii,   E.    1914.   Artll.    19  5  67 
Oangunakl.s.  N      1914.  Artll  .  19  5  67. 
cnirUsochoou.  A  .  1914.  Q  B     19  5  67 
P.ipadopoulos.  G.   1913.   Artll.   19  5  67 
ChadzlantonK>u,  P     1913,  TB 
Denekiw,  .S     1915,  T  B      19  ?>  67 
Ker.itsop  lU.as     K.    lylo.   TB 
Papas.  D     l'.M3    T  B     19  h  67 
.Angclov.mnls.  E     1914    T  B  .  19  5  67 
Pavlldls.  K     1915    TB  .  19  5  67 
lUodromUls,  D  .  1914.  T  B  .  19  5  67 
Mamatas.  N  .  Uil3.  T  B  .  19  5  67 
T^eologltLs.  K  .  1914.  Signal.  19  5  67 
Vlklls.   M  .    1917.    Inf  .    19  5  67 
StamouUs.  S  .  1916.  Inf     19  5  67 
Mirgarlltls,  J     1913.  TB     19  5  67 
KatoulHs.  N  .   1915.  TB      19  5  67 
Mirselos.  O  .   1915.  TB  .   1  7  67 
Kounells.K     1912    Inf     1  7  67. 
Mvlonas.  K  .  1912.  OB     1.7  67 
Orf.ino«.  J  .   1918.  Eng  .  4  10  67. 
Ch.idzlandreou    A     1920.  Inf  .  4  10  67. 
Glalelis.  Ch     1915    Eng    4  1067. 
Lelakls,  M     1916.  Inf     4  10  67. 
Meletls.  J     1915.  Inf  .  4  10  67. 
Lekas,  B  ,  1920    En^'  .  4  10  67. 
De;ithan.\3.<i:s    A     1920.  Inf  .  4  10  67. 
Korone>103    .1  ,   1925.  Inf.  4.10  67. 
Kasvlkls,   N.    1916.    Inf.  4  10  67 
Papiidlmltrlou.   E.    1914.   Inf.   4  10  67. 
Slavropoulos.   A.    1917.   Inf.  4  10  67 
Saloufiikos    Th  .    1926.   Inf     4  10.67. 
Tyrakls.   E.    1926.    Inf.   4  10  67. 
Vlachos.    S  .    1920.    Inf      4  10  67. 
Skouras.   O.    1915.    Inf     4  10  67 
Pratzeskakis.    E.    1915.    Inf.   4  10  67. 
Skouras    D.   1913.  Inf.  4  10  67 
lloumbeas    K  .    1914.    Inf     4  10  67. 
RactUotls,    G.    1914.    Inf.    4  10  67. 
Conslautalos.  A  .    1915.  Inf     4  1067. 
Pen\kls.   G..   1915.   Inf.,  4  10  67. 
Loloe,    Ch  ,    1914.    Inf,   4  10  67 
Daverakls.  B  .  1917.  Inf  .  4  10  67 
Ploumldls,   M.    1914.    Inf      4  10  67 
KI.idls.slo6,  G     1915.  Inf  .  4  10  67 
.Ain.iriuitos.  Th      1916    Inf     4  10  67. 
Papadakls.  O.    1915.   Inf     4  10  67. 
Kasslonls.   S,    1917.    Inf      4  10  67 
Zervukis    M  ,   1917.   Inf  ,  4  10  67 
Kedrakas    D  ,  1916.  Inf  .  4  10  67 
Papiimikroulls.   G.    1915.    Inf.   4  10  67. 
I.uipis.   D     1917.   Inf.  4.10  67 
Kauelloe.   Th..    1918.    Inf      4  10  67 
Galanls,   N  .    1913.   Inf  .   4  10  67 
Perlferakls.  G  .   1925.  Inl     4  10  67 
KouniiUiUikls.    E.    1915.   Artll.   4  10  67 
VassllakJs,   M.    1915.   Artll.  4  10  67. 
SctUStos     J.    1915.    Artll.,    4  10  67, 
Vrachas,  D.   1917,  Artil..  4  10  67 
Ennldls.  G  .   1915.   Armour,  4  10  67 
Chadzikranuotls.    Ci       1915.    .Armour 


Glalelts.    P  .    1925.    Inf      4  10  67. 
Vlachoe,  S,   1926.   Inf     4  10  67 
.AmiBtasslou.   N  ,    1925.   Inf     4  10  67. 
Pagtnila.  3..  1937.  Inf  .  4  10  67. 
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Konaolas.   S.   1926,    Inf     4  10  67 
Aiitonlou.   Th  .   1926.   Inf     4  10  67. 
PalatZttS     A      1925.    Inf.    4  10  67 
Polltls.  G  ,    1924,   Inf  ,  4  10  67 
S^nls     J  .    1925.    Armour.    4  10  67 
.-Vthaniiseopoulo-s    J     1926    T  B     4  10  G7 
Slfakls.    O  .    1917     OB  .    4  10  67 
Kormtxie.    P.    1920.    OB      4  10  67. 
Voudoun-s     N.    1914.    OB      4  10  67. 
AiKignofitldls.   K  .    1915.   Artll  .   4  10  67. 
Tlrsllis     U      1915.   TC  .   4  10  67. 
Trlantani!idl.s.    N      1914.    TC.    4.10.67. 
Katlll.ua*     N.    1915.    TC.    4  10  67. 
Chitzar.i.s     G.    1913.    Armour.    4  10.67. 
Pli£tlra.s     K.    1915.    TC  .    4  10  67 
\p<x,t..;ako.<=.   N.    1914.    Inf,  4  10  67 
Kavroudakls    J,    1920,   Inf,    17  10  67 
Antunupoulos.   D.    1918.   Inf.    17  1067 
.^retakl.s.    E,    1915.    Inf.    17  10  67. 
Drougas.  N  .   1926.  PB  .   17  10.67. 
Xanthakls.  N     1919.  Armour,   17  10  67 
Chaloulos     S      1926.   Inf      17  10  67. 
K(jstotK>u;ij.s     K.    1921.    Inf.    17  10  67. 
Kelald.ikls.  E.   1916.,   Inf,    17  10  67, 
Stassmopoulos.  P  .  1920.  Inf  .  17    10  67 
Chatzivannls.    G,    1918.    Inf,    17  10C7 
Chondrokoukls.      P,      1916.      Armour. 

'414    Nlklforladls    B.    1924.  Inf.    17  10  67 
Chethas.    L.    1925.    FB.    17  10  67 
Bellue.    N  .    1914.   TB  .   9  11  67 
Yivchnls.  M  .        .  Eng.  28  11  67 
Mou-staklU.  S  .      -     Inf  .  4  11  67 
Scouros,  K.     -.  Signal.  29  12  67 
Zervakla    G  .    1913     Inf      11  1  68 
Ch.ilzlstvllanos.  N     1913.  Inf  .    Ill  68 
Tzanee    F  .    1913.    Inf  .    HI  68. 
KonU>poulos.   N      1913.   Inf.    11168 
Papalkonomou.    J.    1913.    Inf.    11168 
Pardos.  K  .   1913.  Artll      11  1  68 
Andreadis    A.   1913.  Artll.   11  168 
VcuglotlkUklS.    G      1913.   OB,    11.168 
Lemon.kls.    N.    1913.   OB.    11  168 
Boukalls.   A.    1913.  OB.    11  1  68. 
Chelzanoglou.  E..  1913.  Signal.   Ill  68 
Delopoulos.  E.   1913.  Signal     111^8. 
Irlnldls    K.   1913.  Signal.   11  168. 
Gravanls.    D.    1913.    TB.    11  1  68. 
FranKiadakls   G     1913.  T  B  ,  111  68. 
Dolkas.   K.    1913.   TB.    11  168 
Gekas.    E  .    1913.    OB..    Ill  68 
Bolossis.    P      1913.    OB.    11  1  18 
Paparaa.   G  ,    1913.   T  C  .    11  1.68, 
Ch^U.i.ssos.    A      1913     OB      11168 
Mukoulldla,  D.   1913.  MC,   11  1.68. 
Plspas.    P      1913.    M  C      11  1  68 
M'zcras.    A.    1913.    —.     11168. 
P.ipaudreou.  G.    1925.   Inf.  31.1  I18 
Wrameas.   M.    1927    Signal.   31108. 
D.    1927.    Inf  .    31  1  08. 
G  .   1917.  Inf  .  31  1  68. 
1925.  Inf..  31.1  68 
A  .   1928.  Inf.  31  1  68. 
1930.    Artll      31  1  08. 
1925.    Inf.    31  1.68 
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Demestlchas. 
Pduntoulakls 
Karoussos.  G 
Pnevmatlkos. 
Vamvakas,  Ch 
Kourkafas,   B. 
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Papanlkolaou.  K.   1926.  Inf.  31168 
Pollchroniou.  D,.   1922.  Slgn.il.  31  168- 
Kapelans.    D  .    1926.    Inf  .    31  1  08 
Zlssl-..    D..    1928,    Inf.    31  108. 
Lelos.   G  ,    1924,   Inf  .   31  1  68. 
Manlakos,   P      1926.   Inf.,   31108 
Bouros,    D.,    1928.    Eng,    31168 
Chamartos.  J.   1928.  Signal.   31  1  -.8 
Kousakis.  N.    1911.  Inf..   31168 
K.stnnakis.  S.  1918.  Inf.  12  68 
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Triantaflllou,   P.   1928.  Signal.    19  5  67 
Katsarls.    Th  .    1917.   Signal.    19  5.67 
Theodorou.   Ch  .    1918.   Signal.   19.5  67. 
Mathioudakis.  A  .   1935,  Inf..  19.5.67 
Chat,-iana.stas.siou,  D.   1917.   T.C  .   19- 


Spanos.  K  .  1925 
Mathioudakis.  B 
Tsagrls.  B  .  1931 
Petropoul.ikis,  B 


Artll..   4  10.67 
1927.   Artll..  4  10.67. 
Artll.    4  10.67. 
1930,  Artll  ,  4  10  67 


Zark.idas.    A  .    1931.    Artll  .   4  10  67 
Yannopoulos.  J  .  1930,  Artil  .  4  10  67. 
Chaloflls,  J.   1933,  Artll.  4  10.67. 
Chondroyannls.  K.   1922,  Inf,  4  10  67. 


475  Korkallf:.   S..    1926,   Inf.,   4.10.67, 

476  Kalaltzakls,  E  ,  1928.  Inf.,  4.10.67. 
477.   Vlolakls.  E  .  1930.  Inf.,  4.10.67, 
478     Korkoliakos.   D..    1928.  Inf..  4.10.67. 
479.   Lpounakis.    J  ,    1928.    Inf.,    4.10.67. 
480    Matzos.    .A  .    1926,    Inf  .    4.10.67. 

481.  Sterglopoulos    E  .   1928.  Inf..  4.10.67, 

482  Xiftllls.   E.    1932.   Inf.  4.10  67. 

483  Karaberls.  G  .   1931.   Inf..  4.10.67. 

484  Archakis.    A  .    1930.    Inf  .   4.10.67. 
4H5     PiipadL,nt;.,na.s,  D  .  1924.  Inf.,  4.10.67, 
480     Ki.nterakls,    S  .    1919.    Inf.,    4.10.67. 
487     Kostopoulos.  M  .   1926,  Inf..  4.10.67. 
4HH     K;»t,sivnnnlS.   D.    1931.  Inf.,   4.10.67. 
4«y.   Zprva's.   Ch      1933,   Inf  .  4.10.67. 

490    Palatzas.    D      1928.   Eng.   4.10.67. 

491.  Mlchalakls,  G  .  1928,  Signal.  4.10.67. 

492.  Angelakis.    J.,    1925.    Signal,    4.10.67. 

493.  Ch.\tzidakis,  E,.  1926.  Signal.  4.10.67. 

494  Spanoudakls.  Tli  ,  1929.  Armour.  4.10.- 
67. 

495  YannLssls,   N  .    1930.   Armour,  4.10.67. 
496.   MelLstas.  G  .   1932,  Armour.  4.10.67. 
497-  Kyvelos,   E..    1931.   -Armour,   4.10.67. 

498.  Mlnakldls.  G  .  1933.  Armour,  4.10.67. 

499.  Katerinls.   A  .    1927.   T  B..   4  10.67. 

500.  Androulldakls.    B.    1931,   T.B.,   4.10  67. 
bO\    Armonls.  G..  1927.  T  B  .  4  10  67. 

502.  Skrlvanos,  S.  1928.  T.C.  4.10.67. 

503.  Vor\-olakos.  N  .  1931.  Armour,  17  10.67, 
,504- Oerakltls,  J-.  1931  Inf.,  17.10.67. 

505.  Karoyannls.  A.,  1934  Armour.  17.10.67. 

506.  Koroneos.  O..   1934.   Armour,   17  10.67. 
507       Koutsoyannakls,      J.,      1933,      Artll., 

17  10  67. 

508.  Machas,  P.,  1933,  Inf  ,  17  10.67. 

509.  Paradlsslanos.  S..  1933.  Inf.,  17.10,67. 

510.  Polvzos,  N„  1932,  Inf  .   17.10.67. 

511.  Sermakezls.   S,    1930,   Inf.,   17.10.67. 

512.  Terzakls.  Ch,.  1930,  Inf..  17.10,67. 

513.  Trambakoulos.  N.,  1931.  Inf..  17.10.67. 

514.  Tslrldls.   A.,   1930,  Inf  .   17.10.67. 

515.  Grlvls.  K  .    1924.   Inf  .   17.10.67. 

516.  Koutsodlmltropoulop,    1930,   Inf.,    17,- 
1067. 

517.  Prassas.  E  .  1931.  Inf  .  17  10.67. 

618.  Papasslmakopoulos.   N.,    1930,   Signal, 
17  10  67. 

619.  Papasplrou.  E  .  1932,  Signal.  17.10.67. 

620.  Patsladls,  P  ,   1926.  F.B.,   17.10.67. 

521.  Rangakos,  E  ,   1933.  Armour,   17.10.67, 

522.  Charlssls.  X.,  1932.  Armour,  17.10.67. 

623.  Aletras,   O,   1934,  Armour,   17.10.67. 

624.  Bardanls,  M  .  1936,  Armour,  17.10.67. 
525.  Chronls.  J..   1936,  MC  .   17  10.67. 

626.  Zlras,  K..  — .  Inf.,  4.11,67. 

627.  Psaros,  S..  1933,  Artll.,  9.11.67. 

528.  Papaefthlmlou,  J.,  —  O.B.,  29.12.67. 

529.  Kallltsounakis.  E  ,  1915,  Inf..  11.1.68. 

530.  Laskos.  Ch  .  1915.  Inf..  11.1.68. 
Fetrakls,  .A.,  1913.  Adm.,  11.1.68. 

1913,  Adm..  11.1.68. 
1913,  Adm  ,  11.1.68. 
1913,  Adm.,   11.1.68. 
E,  1913.  Adm..  11.1.68. 
N  .  1913.  Adm.,  11.1.68. 
L..   1913.  Adm..   11.1.68. 


(At  this  point,  Mr.  Clark  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


531. 

532.  Romanos,  N. 

533.  Krystalis.  N 
Boretls.  N., 
Katslyannls, 
Drakopoulos. 
Antonakos, 


634. 
535. 
.536. 
537 


538.  Nlsslotis.  A..  1915.  Artll.,  11.1.68, 

539.  Mlllonls.   Th.,    1915,   T.C,    11.1.68. 

540.  Agor'astos.  A,,  1915,  M.C.  11.1.68. 

541.  loannou.   A  .    1915,   V.C.    11,1.68. 

542.  Grinltzakls.  J..  1915  V.C.  11.1.68. 

543.  Parthenlou.  N  .   1915  V.C,   11.1.68. 

544.  Nlkoloudakls.  J..   1913.  V.C.   11.1.68. 

545.  Koukouvlos.  D  .  1928.  Inf..  31.1.68. 

546.  Skourkeas,  S,  1932,  Inf.,  31.1.68. 

547    Papageorgopoulos,  G.,   1933,  Inf.,  31.- 
1.68. 

548.  Koufalltakls,  E.,  1927,  Armour.  1.2.68, 

549.  Kanellos,  .A..    1919,  T.B.,   1.2.68. 

FIRST    LIEUTENANT 

550.  Rlmikls,  N..  1925.  Inf.,  19.5.67. 

551.  Kazalakls.  G.,  1920.  Inf.,  19.5.67. 
552  Louklanos.  J..  1925,  Inf.,  19.5.67. 
553.  Karlls,  G..  1934.  Inf.,  19.5.67. 

664.  Tsoumbas.  A,,   1942.  Eng..  9.11.67. 
556.  Mastoras.  Ch  .  1917,  Mus.,  9.11.67. 
556.  Slderls.  A.,  1940.  Signal,  31.1.68. 

COLONEL 

557  Neroutsos.  A.,  1911.  Inf.,  19.6.67. 
558.  VasslUadlB,  O.,   1911,  Artll..   19.5.67. 


COMMENDATION      OF      SECRETARY 
RUSK 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr,  President.  I  rise  to  con- 
gratulate our  Secretary  of  State,  and  for 
the  way  in  which  our  policy  has  been 
conducted  in  connection  witli  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  Czechoslovakia.  I  believe 
that  Secretary  Rusk  is  ab.solutely  right 
in  emphasizing  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment that  any  alleged  'imiTcrialist"  ac- 
tivity in  Czechoslovakia  has  nothin?; 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  United  States 
and  in  emphasizing,  too,  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  stay  on  the  sidelines. 
We  should  not  provide  the  Soviets  with 
even  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  inter- 
vening forcefully  In  Czechoslovakia. 
They— and  they  alone— mu.st  bear  the 
responsibility  for  their  own  actions.  Our 
greatest  contribution  can  be  forebear- 
ance,  aithouah  at  the  .same  time  I  think 
it  worth  noting  that  any  use  of  force  by 
the  Soviets  in  Czechoslovakia  would  have 
veiT  great  repercus.'-ions  in  this  coun- 
try, as  I  am  sure  the  Soviet  Government 
realizes. 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  week's 
visit  to  Czechoslovakia,  a  country  with 
which  I  have  had  strong  ioersonal  ties 
all  of  my  adult  life.  I  have  traveled  there 
since  before  the  Second  World  War,  My 
first  assignment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
took  me  22  years  ago  to  Prague  and  then 
to  Bratislava  where  I  established  the 
American  consulate  general  and  where  I 
served  before  and  after  the  Communist 
putsch  in  1948,  Since  then  I  have  re- 
turned to  Czechoslovakia  several  times. 
My  observations  as  a  result  of  my  most 
recent  visit  to  Czechoslovakia  are  con- 
tained in  a  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  which  was  issued  this 
morning.  I  would  like  to  recapitulate 
these  observations  because  I  believe  that 
they  are  particularly  timely  today. 

When  I  arrived  in  Prague  to  begin  my 
first  assignment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer, I  did  not.  of  course,  know  at  the 
time  that  Czechoslovakia  was  soon  to 
become  a  Communist  country  .solidly  en- 
trenched within  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Soviet  bloc.  Now.  more  than  20 
years  later,  Czechoslovakia  is  still  a  Com- 
munist country  and  still  closely  allied 
to  the  Soviet  Union  through  the  War- 
saw Pact.  But  its  leaders  are  attempting 
to  reform  Czechoslovakia's  Communist 
society  to  make  it  more  democratic  and 
more  humanistic — more  responsive  to 
the  will  of  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples. 
more  tolerant  of  dissent,  and  more  pro- 
gressive socially,  economically,  and  cul- 
turally— than  it  has  been  at  any  time 
during  the  20  years  of  Communist  rule. 
They  have,  however,  obviously  no  in- 
tention of  replacing  the  present  Com- 


munist regime  with  a  non-Communist 
regime  of  any  sort.  For  there  is  a  cen- 
tral political  fact  of  life  governing 
Czechoslovakia's  fate  that  is  as  penna- 
nent  as  the  baroque  architecture  of 
Czechoslovakia's  capital  city.  It  is  that 
Czechoslovakia  is  a  small.  Central  Eu- 
ropean state  and  that  its  fortunes— for 
better  or  for  worse — must  thus  lie  with 
the  dominant  force  in  Central  Europe. 
From  1938  until  1944  that  dominant 
force  was  Nazi  Germany.  Since  1945.  that 
dominant  force  has  been  the  Soviet 
Uiiion, 

Czechoslovakia's  new  leaders  obviously 
understand  this  fact  of  life.  Neverthe- 
le.ss.  the  country's  new  liberal  and 
reform-minded  leadership,  which  as- 
.<iumed  ix)wcr  in  January  by  obtaining 
the  .support  of  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  central  committee,  has 
.".uccceded  in  bringing  about  a  greater 
degree  of  personal  freedom  in  the  coun- 
try than  at  any  time  since  1948.  Thus. 
I  "found  on  my  recent  visit  that  people 
would  .'.cc  me  who  had  not  been  willing 
to  .--ee  me  for  20  years,  that  people  would 
.say  things  to  me  that  they  have  not  been 
willina  to  say  for  20  years  and  that  peo- 
ple now  dare  to  hope  for  a  future  for 
which  they  l-a\  c  not  dared  to  hope  for 
2Q  ycar.=. 

But  tlie  new  i-jcrsonal  freedom  m 
Czeclioslovakia  confronts  the  Govern- 
innit  with  a  problem  of  potential  inter- 
nal political  pressure.  The  new  govern- 
imnn  must  kocp  the  most  active  and 
as^iressive  reformers— notably  the  stu- 
dents and  intellectual!;— under  control 
and  make  sure  that  they  do  not  exceed 
the  bounds  which  would  threaten  inter- 
nal .stability  or  jeopardize  the  basis  of 
Czechoslovakia's  relations  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

The  new  Government  must  thus  face 
the  difficult  task  of  satisfying  the  desire 
for  ijolitical  expression  while  keeping 
the  Communist  Party  firmly  in  control. 
It  has  often  been  argued  that  a  nation 
cannot  be  partially  free— that  the  desire 
for  freedom  is  so  contagious  that  once  it 
is  allowed  to  be  expressed  it  cannot  be 
limited  or  controlled.  The  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  presently  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  for  them,  hi.s- 
tory  has  dictated  that  whatever  freedom 
they  enjoy  must  be  somewhat  circum- 
scribed. The  greater  question  is  whether 
the  forces  of  freedom  can  be  kept  on  the 
present  tight  leash  or  whether  they  will 
become  unleashed  and  provoke  a  So\iet 
response.  Can  the  nenie  of  freedom  be 
let  go? 

This.  Lnen.  is  the  overriding  question 
for  Czechoslovakia  today — How  far  will 
the  Soviets  permit  the  new  Government 
to  fo  in  remaking  a  socialist  society? 
What  reforms  do  the  Soviets  believe  that 
they  can  tolerate  in  a  Communist  couii- 
try  wlrich  would  not  endanger  their  secu- 
rity either  directly  or — and  far  more  im- 
portantly— indirectly,  through  example; 
an  example  they  do  not  yet  want  to  see 
followed  in  other  countries  or  indeed  in 
their  own  country?  The  Kremlin's  con- 
servatives are  worried  by  the  domino  ef- 
fect following  in  ether  Eastern  European 
countries  because  of  the  events  in  Czech- 
oslovakia. 

It  seems  generally  recognized  in  Czech- 
oslovakia that  this  concern  of  the  Soviet 
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re?ime — shared  by  the  Polish.  East  Ger- 
man, and  Bulgarian  re?lmes  and.  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  by  the  Hun- 
garians—means  that  there  are  very  defi- 
nite limits  to  the  reform  movemenus 
which  must  be  observed  These  limits 
are  that  first.  Czechoslovaicla  cannot 
withdraw  from,  or  show  Infidelity,  to 
the  Warsaw  pact,  second,  the  Communist 
Party  must  maintain  its  -leading:  role'' 
which  means  that  there  ca:i  be  no  real 
opposition  political  parties  or  true  multi- 
party system;  and.  third,  there  can  be 
no  retuiTi  to  private  o'.vner.ship  of  the 
means  of  production  and.  thus,  to  a  non- 
Communist  society. 

IT.e  Czecho.slovaks  believe  that  they  are 
free  to  operate  within  these  three  limits. 
But  It  seems  to  me  that  whether  the 
Soviets  are  wUlinu  to  settle  even  for 
these  conditions  remains  very  much  an 
open  question.  In  this  connection,  there 
have  be?n.  and  continue  to  be  ominous 
siuns  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  in  other  Warsaw  pact  coun- 
tries which  have  been  reported  in  the 
American  press  and  thus  do  not  need 
to  be  cataloged  at  this  time 

In  this  mornuv's  press,  for  example, 
there  are  reports  of  an  impending  con- 
frontation between  the  Politburo  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Presidium  of  the  CommunLst 
Party  of  Czechoslovakia  and  reports  of 
lari;e-scale  maneuvers  of  Soviet  troops 
near  the  Soviet-Czechoslovak  frontier 
And  meanwhile  thou.sands  of  Soviet 
troops  remain  in  Czechoslovakia,  even 
thouuh  the  Warsaw  pact  maneuvers  for 
which  purpose  they  originally  entered 
Czechoslovakia  ended  almost  1  month 
a^'o. 

In  the  paot  few  weeks,  there  has  been 
a  suddent  improvement  in  the  atmos- 
phere as  far  as  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Unicn  are  concerned.  Instruments 
of  ratification  of  the  Consular  Conven- 
tion have  exchanged  The  Noiiprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  has  been  sii,'ned.  The  Soviets 
have  a:;reed  to  bcc^in  discussions  on  of- 
fensive and  deter.sive  strategic  weapons. 
A.r  service  between  Moscow  and  New 
York  has  finally  bet^un.  And  a  new  So- 
vlet-.\mencan  cultural  agreement  has 
been  concluded. 

These  developments  are  most  welcome 
li.Jeed,  but  they  should  not  distract  our 
attention  from  ti'.e  march  of  events  m 
Czechoslovakia  and  should  in  no  way  al- 
low the  Soviets  to  conclude  that,  having 
strengthened  their  relations  w  ith  us.  they 
are   thus  free   to  intervene   in   Czecho- 
slovakia   with    impunity    and    without 
serious  consequences.  It  should  be  ob- 
vious to  Soviet  leaders  that  an  interven- 
tion involviiic;  naked  aimed  force  would 
be  a  most  dama.i^ini,'  blow  to  their  rela- 
tions with  tl-ie  United  States,  as  well  as 
to   East-West   detente   in  Europe.  West 
German  refusal  to  accede  to  the  Nonpro- 
hferation  Treaty  miL^ht  well  be  one  spe- 
cific   result.    Second    thoughts    in    the 
United    States    about    participating;    in 
strategic  weapons  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union  might  be  another 

Certainly  I  would  find  it  difficult  to 
support  efTorts  to  reach  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  matters  involving 


forebearance  in  the  u.sr  of  force  if.  at  tlie 
same  time,  force  was  being  used  m  Cen- 
tral Europe  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  :ny  colleagues  would  .share  my  feelings. 

Tlie  Munich  aKreement  of  1938  sold  out 
Ceiiuislovakia  for  the  illusory  price  of 
ci.i.t.imed  !X"ace  with  Nazi  Germany 
Tliere  is  nuw  tlie  dan>ier  of  a  second 
Munich  m  Europe— that  is.  even  a  tacit 
.1  '.leement,  with  tlie  Soviet  Union  which 
•A  Aild  .sell  Czechoslovakia  down  the  river 
for  the  price,  ai;ain  the  illuson-  price,  of 
continued  detente 

And  there  is  another  historical  parallel 
to  bear  in  mind  Tlie  surrender  of 
Czechoslovakia  into  Hitler's  hands 
through  the  Munich  af,"reement  was  the 
precursor  to  the  Second  World  War 
C'7.echoslovakias  conversion  to  commu- 
nism in  1948  smnaled  the  real  be':innin« 
of  the  cold  war  Now  20  years  later,  any 
attempt  bv  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  force 
to  repress  the  efforts  of  Czechn.slovakia's 
new  leaders  to  reform  the  Communist 
.svst.-m— to  reform  it.  but  not  replace  it— 
could  revive  the  cold  war  and  brin^,-  on  a 
new  ice  aiie  m  Europe. 


not  object— I  want  tlie  Record  to  show 
that  the  reason  we  are  doing  this  is  that 
we  need  some  expeditious  action  on  the 
conference  report  because  the  committee 
is  ready  to  mark  up  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  and,  it  cannot  do  so 
until  we  act  upon  the  maritime  appro- 
priations which  are  now  involved  in  the 
Commerce  Department 

The  committee  is  ready  to  do  this,  but 
action  has  been  postponed,  not  once  but 
twice  I  Uiercfore  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  this 
matter  to  ftet  this  done  early. 

The  unanimous-consc-nt  aproement 
r  duced  to  writini,'  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  the  3enate  proceed  U)  VDle 
on  the  conrerence  report  on  H  R.  15189.  a  bill 
to  liuthcrlJC  appropriations  for  certain  mari- 
lline  programs  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
ij.r.-e  not  later  than  1  p  m  .  Thursday.  Jul.- 
25,  1968.  and  that  the  30  minutes  followUur 
the  routine  morning  business  (which  period 
fhnll  not  exceed  30  minutes)  shall  be  equal:. 
iilvKled  and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  1  Mr  MAONirsoN]  and  the  Sen,\- 
lor  from  Delaware  .Mr  Wu.i.iamsI. 
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MARITIME  AUTHORIZATION- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  .sub- 
mit a  report  of  tiie  commitu^e  of  confer- 
ence on  tlie  disaKreeins  votfs  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  '».R.  15189"  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maiit.me  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  t!ie  p>esenl 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

repoit. 

1  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  26.  1968.  i).  23713.  CoN- 
t■RES.s^oN.AL  Record  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

UNANIMorS-loNSENT    AGREE.MC.NT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  followini:  the  prayer  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Journal,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
mornim:  bu.-incss  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes: that  immediately  followini?  the 
period  set  a.side  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  theie  be  30 
minutes  on  the  pending  conference  re- 
port, with  the  Mme  to  be  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Washin-ton  Mr.  M.\g- 
NUSON 1 .  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr  WiLU.vMsl  — 15  minutes  to  a  side: 
and.  further,  that  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  occur  not  later  than  1  p  m. 
tomorrow 

Thi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia''  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  re- 
serving tiie  right  to  object— and  I  shall 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  JAVIT3 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  dur- 
ing the  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morninu'  business  on  tomorrow,  the 
distinKuished  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr  jAviTSl  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  If)  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withou", 
obi  action.  It  is  so  oidercd. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  We.'  t  Virninia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  I  suni^'est  tiie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeued  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virfiinia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  ciuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


FORTHCOMING  RFnTRllMKNT  OF 
JFROME  KEATING.  PRESIDENT. 
N'A'nONAL  .ASSOCIATION  OF  LET- 
TER CARRIERS 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Postmaster  General  announced  a  few 
days  ago  proposed  curtailments  m  the 
lK>stal  .service.  ,>ne  of  the  first  to  sixak 
up  was  Jerome  Keating,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
He  said: 

Thes«  are  people  that  we  are  de.Oms  with. 
You  can't  stop  the  postal  service  because  it 
ine.iiis  people. 

Tliat  remark  typifies  the  altiiude 
wlhch  Jerome  Keating  has  had  during 
his  long  and  distinguished  service  as  a 
letter  carrier  in  the  iwstal  .service  and 
as  an  officer  and  president  of  the  Na- 
t'.^nal  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
Tiie  needs  of  the  people,  the  good  of 


the  postal  service,  and  the  importance  of 
the  mall  messenger  to  American  life  have 
always  been  uppei-most  in  his  mind,  i 
liave  never  known  a  representative  oi 
any  organization  who  has  done  a  better 
job  in  representing  his  members  and  oi 
acting  with  great  leadership  and  true 
statesmanship  than  Jerome  Keating 

I  was  amused  last  year  to  read  in  the 
Postal  Record,  the  official  monthly  mag- 
azine of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers,  an  editorial  from  the  March 
1907  issue.  It  said: 

President  Roosevelt  h.^s  signed  the  pay  bill 
into  law  This  is  the  first  pay  raise  in  19 
years  and  it  Increa-ses  the  top  wage  of  car- 
rl^Ts  and  clerics  to  $1,200  a  year.  Substitutes 
have  been  raised  t-o  30c  an  hour.  The  en- 
trance salary  remains  at  $600  and  that  is  not 
going  to  attract  many  able  young  men  into 
tJie  service. 

And  a  little  farther  down  the  page,  an 
excerpt  from  the  Po.slal  Record  of  March 
1917,  10  years  later,  which  said: 

The  pay  raise  p;issed  10  years  aero  has  worn 
a  little  thin. 


We  have  come  a  long,  long  way  from 
those  davs.  Last  year  Congress  guaran- 
teed pay  comparability  for  postal  em- 
plovees    and    other    Federal    employees 
with  their  counterparts  in  private  en- 
terprise Pay  raises  for  postal  employees 
today    are    enacted    annually    to    keep 
abreast  of  modem  economic  and  social 
needs  and  realities.  In  his  25  years  in 
Washington,  Jerome  Keating  has,  more 
than  any  other  Federal  employee  repre- 
sentative, helped  achieve  that  goal.  He 
has  been  a  good  friend,  a  trusted  adviser, 
and  a  most  effective  legislative  advocate 
for  the  welfare  of  all  Federal  employees. 
For  many  years  he  was  one-half  of  the 
great  postal  workers  team  of  "Big  Bill 
Dougherty  and  Jerry  Keating,  who  made 
the  letter  carriers  organization  the  big- 
gest  the  best  known,  and  the  most  el- 
lective  champion  of  the  ordinary  Federal 

employee.  *  ^v,^ 

In  1962  he  was  elected  president  ol  tne 
national  association,  and  has  continued 
more  effectively  than  ever  before  as  a 
leader  for  Federal  employees.  He  has 
helped  Congress  develop  the  following 
big  programs  that  make  the  Federal 
Government  an  attractive  employer: 

The  civil  service  retirement  program 
enacted  in  ir56.  which  was  the  product 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service:  and  we  sought  his 
advice  and  counsel  in  the  consideration 
of  that  legislation  to  offer  a  fair  and  at- 
tractive retirement  plan  to  Federal  em- 
ployees: 

The  Federal  employees  group  liie  in- 
.surance  program,  enacted  when  the  com- 
nvttee  en.ioycd  the  leadership  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Senator  C.vrlson.  a  program  to  fill  the 
void  existing  at  that  time  when  postal 
employees  had  no  insurance  protection 
except  what  they  could  buy  with  inade- 
quate salaries: 

The  Federal  employees  group  health 
insurance  program,  again  was  the  prod- 
ret  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  enacted  in  1959. 
which  offers  the  Government-sponsored 
health  plan  for  all  Federal  employees. 
Jerome  Keating 's  advice  and  counsel  m 


the  development  of  that  plan  was  in- 
valuable because  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers  had  for  many 
years  offered  their  members  health  in- 
surance protection  where  the  Federal 
Government  had  failed  to  i)rovide  one: 
And  finally,  the  principle  of  salary 
comparability  which  was  enacted  in  1962, 
and  after  ..everal  difficult  year.s.  finally 
fulfilled  last  yc:\r  witli  the  enactment  of 
PubhcLaw  90-20C. 

Jerome  Keating  has  con-isttntly  sup- 
ported the  needs  of  an  improved  i>ostal 
service.  When  the  unpopular  necessity 
arises  to  increase  postage  rates  he  has 
willingly  stepped  forward  to  rccoGi.ize 
the  necessitv  for  additional  funds  in  or- 
der to  provide  improved  service  and  meet 
the  needs  of  our  80-billion-i3iecc  mail 
volume  He  has  testified  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  supporting  increased 
appropriations  for  vital  postal  services, 
and  he  has.  whenever  ijossiblc.  supported 
the  policy  and  programs  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  helloed  line  up  sui:>port  for 
legislation  that  was  in  trouble. 

In  1965  and  1966  he  reluctantly,  but 
loyally,  supported  the  President,  and,  I 
might  add,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service    in  sticking  with  the  economic 
necessity   of  the  time  and  accepting  a 
3  6-  and  a  3.2-percent  pay  increa.se  in 
those  years.  His  prestige,  his  ability,  hi.s 
intelligence,  and  his  integrity  are  so  well 
known  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  in  the  Senate  that  his   advocacy, 
support,    opposition,    or    silence    carry 
great  weight  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
Jerome  Keating  will  retire  as  president 
of  the  Letter  Carriers  this  year.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  benefit  from  his 
continued  interest  in  the  people  of  the 
postal  service  and  the  function  of  the 
post  office  in  the  future  as  much  as  we 
have  in  the  past.  I  extend  to  him  and  to 
his  lovely  wife.  Marion,  my   very   best 
wishes  for  their  continued  happiness  and 
good  health. 


CHEROKEE  HILLS  RESOURCE  CON- 
SERVATION AND  DEVELOPMENT 
TRAINING  AND  RETRAINING  PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr      MONRONEY.     Mr.     President, 
nothing  succeeds  like  success.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  many  parts  of  our  country-^ 
and  particularly  in  the  less  developed 
areas,  success  is  hard  to  come  by  for  a 
great  number  of  people.  Not  only  is  the 
principal  force  of  our  economy  bypass- 
ing these  sections,  but  so  arc  the  means 
and  methods  of  that  forceful  economy. 
It  is.  therefore,  a  great  thrill  to  me  to 
get    information    concerning    successtul 
programs  to  bring  our  human  resources 
into  line  with  the  economic  necessities 
of   preparedness   for   opportunity,    -ust 
such  a  project  is  described  in  tne  Cher- 
okee Hills  resource  conservation  and  ae- 
velopment  training  and  retraining  pro- 
gram in  Oklahom.a.  The  progress  being 
made  through  that  project  has  been  very- 
well  written  up  by  Ed  Montgomery  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  in  the    Oklahoma  Or- 
bit" on  June  9.  1968.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  placed  in  the 


Record  as  illustrative  of  progress  in  the 
development  of  our  human  resources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

New  Skills.  Better  Jobs 
(By  Ed  Montgomery! 
Tliomas  Foreman  of  Jay  has  pone  b.ic'K  to 
Echool  at  the  aee  of  43.  He's  learning  how  to 
run  a  biilldozer. 

People  all  over  the  cotintry  wiil  he  uitfr- 
i-sted  in  seeing  how  Thomas  Foreman  and 
others  like  him  come  out. 

ThcVre  part  of  a  pilot  project  deslcnert  to 
ir.-.in  meal  j^eople  lo  fill  new  job.-,  being  -r.- 
•,te'l  in  rural  America  through  41  fcll-hPlp 
projocts  scattered  around  the  country. 

The  trail-bl.azing  Oklahoma  elTort,  a  '■I-. 
n  lilu.n  special  training  program,  got  ^^■]^'^''^ 
th's  M)rinK  During  tlie  tirst  phase,  a  ^Mn).- 
000  '-rnnt  Ircm  tlie  U  S.  Department  of  Labor 
-.vill  enable  164  unemployed  Oklahomans  to 
Icurn  a  yarletv  of  Epcclalr/ed  lo    -. 

Thomis  Foreman  and  14  others  are  mem- 
bet*  of  the  first  class  to  start  training  unaer 
->  rprrf-ram,  Thev  are  \indereolng  '20  weeks 
of  classes  m  a  school  at  Bull  Hollow,  near 
Jav.  Delaware  Coimty, 

The  traininL'  site  and  equipment  for  t  ip 
school  are  furnished  by  the  Cherokee  inbe 
Most  of  the  trainees  are  Cherokees,  ^ 

Eight  other  courses,  now  begun  or  abou. 
to  start,  will  train  unemployed  workers  m 
tractor  and  implement  repair,  combination 
welding,  machine  tool  operation,  larm  main- 
tenance and  small  motor  repair.  Al.^o  in- 
cluded are  two  other  classes  lor  tauildo/cr 
operators     and     a     stenographer     refresher 

coiir.se.  1    .-o 

The  combination  welding  and  machine 
tool  operating  courses  will  be  taught  at 
Northeastern  State  College.  Miami.  The  rest 
wiU  be  at  sites  within  the  Cherokee  Hills  Re- 
cource  Conservation  and  Development 
jproject,  which  embraces  Cherokee,  Adair  and 
Delaware  counties. 

Forty  other  resource  conservation  and  de- 
yelooment  projects  in  other  states  will  adopt 
their  own  job-trr.lning  progran^  based  on 
the  Oklahoma  pilot  project  if  results  seem 
to  warrant  that  action  ,  .  ^    ,-,.  , 

An  application  has  been  submitted  .or  a 
.second  Oklahoma  RC  &  D  program  w-!iich 
would  include  Pittsburg.  Latimer.  LeFlore 
and  H.askell  counties  in  southeastern  OKla- 
lioma. 

The  job  training  and  retraining  program 
in  the  Cherokee  Hills  area  is  one  important 
integral  part  of  the  over-all  project. 

The  Ust  of  project  alms  mcludes  measures 
to  solve  soil  and  water  problems,  get  more 
and  better  recreation  areas,  attract  new  in- 
dustries and  find  new  markets  and  proces- 
sors for  farm  products  :xs  well  as  to  proylde 
trained  employees  for  an  expanded  rural 
economy. 

A  number  of  federal  and  state  agencies  are 
involved  m  the  project, 

OrviUe  L,  Freeman.  U.S.  Secretary  of  asri- 
culture.  has  given  this  description  of  the 
RC^D  projects: 

-Each  of  them  is  multi-purpose  in  .he 
broadest  sense  of  the  word;  each  conserves 
resources  in  an  integrated,  well-planned 
manner;  each  brings  jobs  to  local  communi- 
ties, conserving  the  human  and  economic 
base  of  rural  America." 

Tl-e  Cherokee  HiUs  demonstr-Uion  project 
was  chosen  partly  on  the  basis  ^'^  -^""f^'" 
bulldozer  operator  courses  conducted  -t  BtUl 
Hollow  and  Candy  Mmk  Springs.  -Those 
cour-ses.  like  the  current  ones,  were  offered 
under     the     Manpower     Development     and 

Trainine  Act.  . 

They  too  were  held  on  land  furnished  b> 
the  Cherokees  and  with  the  use  of  surplus 
governmental  equipment  acquired  by  tne 
inbe. 
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De'leht  I  pronounced  Daylight)  C^hran.  % 
40-vear-old  Cher  .Ice*  :.">m  Kansa-  Delaware 
County,  graduated  from  one  >f  the  -  xirses  .n 

^^He'hld  held  varloiL.  Jobs  Including  one 
across  the  state  Une  at  sr.oam  Springs.  Aric^ 
Where  he  remembers  he  started  at  «  cent^ 
an  hour  His  Ust  .,ne  before  he  '^^•"^'^/.^* 
school  paid  him  »1  25  an  hour,  not  much  for 
a  m.^rrled  man  with  four  children 

A'-e-  jradua-.mi;  from  'he  bulld<^er  sciiool. 
he  went  to  work  for  a  .-on^tri.ctlon  ^'^nipany 
at  Gentry.  Ark.  Later  he  took  »  Jo'^^'T''^^ 
conir^cwr  who  does  brush-clearing  Jo''».  so 
he  could  easily  commute  to  his  work  from 

his  home. 

Hes  now  making  «2  25  an  hour. 

Deriding  to  attend  that  school,  he  agrees. 
has  m.ule  a  big  difference  in  his  Ufe. 

Courses  offered  in  the  -.raining  program  are 
keved  to  survevs  of  )ob  needs  in  the  area. 
Ralph  W  Agnew  of  Pryor.  area  representa- 
tive of  the  Oklahoma  State  Employment 
Se'vice  ias  followed  up  on  employment  rec- 
or(i«  or  tne  last  class  of  bulldozer  operators 
wh  ch  -raduated  in  February,  a  bad  time  ol 
ye.ir  for  andlng  Jobs  in  that  Held. 

At  last  check,  six  ^Ttuluates  of  the  15-man 
cUvs  were  working  .is  heavy  equipment  oper- 
ators. A  welder,  two  chaln-.saw  ^erators^a 
farm  tractor  operator  and  a  plumber  s  helper 
are  doing  lobs  related  to  their  training 

Two  other  graduates  were  working  as  rough 
carpenter-^,  me  as  a  laborer  and  another  in  a 
job  of  an  undetermined  nature  at  an  ord- 
nance plant  in  Kansas. 

S<:.me  or  all  of  :ho-=e  will  presumably  And 
lobs  IS  heavy  equipment  operators  now  that 
a   better   season   for  outalde  work  Is  here 

TV-'  •r.»'re  fact  that  all  15  gradu:.tes  of  the 
cusrire  working  Is  encouraging,  because  all 
were  unemployed  when  they  enrolled  in  the 

'"' Rerultlng  of  trainees  Is  handled  by  the 
state  employment  service  Screening,  based 
on  aptitude  tests  and  other  factors.  Is  appar- 
en'lv  rhorous'h.  because  the  dropout  rate  has 
be»n  almost  nil. 

The  State  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion designs  the  course,  hires  instructors 
and  furnishes  materials  Both  the  instruc- 
tors at  Bull  HoUow-Herscbel  Benge  of 
Cfrove  and  Wixxlrow  Wilson  of  Jay— have 
years  of  experience  ;is  heavy  equipment  op- 

^H^  sponsors  of  the  RC  &  D  project  are 
the  sou  and  water  conservation  districts  or 
the  three  counties,  united  to  form  the 
Cherokee  Hills  Council,  which  Is  a  division 
of  state  ^'overnment.  The  council  elects  a 
24-man    executive    committee. 

C  M  Lefler.  Grove  rancher,  heads  the 
council.  Dan  Draper,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Colcord.  Is  chairman  of  the  exec- 
utive committee 

Ailen  Moss,  a  naUve  of  Vlcl  and  an  em- 
ploye of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  has 
been  project  coordinator  for  the  Cherokee 
Hills  effort  with  headquarters  at  Tatole- 
qn.tU  since  It  was   first  authorized   In   196o. 

He  s  cnUiusiasllc  about  the  future  of  the 
area  and  the  RC  i  D  projects  contribution 

°The  three-county  area  Is  handy  to  the 
Arkansas  Basin  project  scheduled  to  tje 
opened  to  navlgaUon  m  a  few  years.  It  is 
Bxpected  to  furnish  many  of  the  Job-hoiders 
for    industrial   development  of   the   basin. 

The  training  and  retralmng  program  Is 
scheduled  to  equip  750  unemployed  men 
and  women  to  do  Jobs  available  in  a  chang- 
ing world  which  has  made  many  Jobs  ob- 
solete. The  *l  5  niilUon  program  will  be 
spread  over  three  years. 

Moss  says  the  program  Is  flexible  enough 
that  It  can  be  tailored  to  specific  needs  of 
major  employers. 

Most  of  the  men  attending  the  Job-train- 
ing courses  are  victims  of  the  chiiiging 
tunes.  They  were  raised   :n  rural  ^eas.  and 
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thev  w<ml  to  sUiy  In  rural  areas  B::t  tie 
jobu  they  oould  have  ftUed  In  an  earlier  time 
no  longer  exist  v.     v,     • 

There  will  be  middle-aged  men  who  have 
never  held  regular  Jobs  In  their  lives. 

\^'new  the  emplovtnent  service  man.  tens 
of  the  falrlv  ivplcal  .a.'V  of  a  41-year-<..d 
man  who  had  raised  Ms  family  almost  en- 
tlrelv  on  welf..re  pavment*  He  attended  one 
of  the  bulldozer  schools  and  went  to  work 
immediately  after  graduation  making  i2rM 
an  hour  on  a  Job  only  10  minutes  from  his 
home  , .         . 

Tr.-unees  must  be  at  least  22  years  old  and 
unemployed.  A  trainee,  during  training,  is 
entitled  to  WO  a  week  plus  J5  for  each  de- 
pendent up  to  six.  or  a  maxlmiun  of  *60^  He 
also  sets  nve  cents  a  mile  for  trnn.sportatlon 
to  the  school. 

Thomas  Foreman,  the  43-year-old  trainee 
in  the  Bull  Holkw  course,  hopes  to  go  to 
work  .as  u  hci'.vy  equipment  worker  for  some 
branch  of  the  government  when  he  com- 
pletes training.  ^  ,  ,^, 
He  has  spent  six  ycnrs.  off  and  on,  drlvlnj 
a  truck  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  He 
also  has  a  total  of  eight  years  In  the  army 
and  navy,  .'xj  he's  hopeful  of  ciuallfylng  for  a 
government  pension  In  18  or  20  years. 

Hes  not  ruling  out  the  i>osslbility  of  going 
to  wnrk  for  a  construction  company,  how- 
ever Wagee  of  $4  an  hour  arent  unusual  for 
bulldozer  operators  on  some  Jobs. 

Foreman  savs  he  likes  the  school,  likes  the 
instructors  and  ngurcs  he's  learning  a  let. 

He's  spent  a  lot  of  time  workln?  on  con- 
struction jobs  over  the  years,  he  explains, 
but  he  never  had  the  technical  training  to 
qualify  for  one  of  the  better-paying  posi- 
tions. He  tlgur^  things  are  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent now.  ,  _ 

Ljcal  leaders  hope  things  will  be  different 
m  the  future  for  a  lot  of  people  in  their  area. 
which  has  more  than  8  percent  of  its  labor 
fore?  v.lthout  a  Job. 

Dan  Draper,  now  chairman  of  the  execu- 
Uve  committee,  has  been  acUve  In  the  RC  M 
D  project  since  its  earliest  planning  stages, 

lie  savs  the  training  program  has  moved 
faster  than  he  hoped  for.  and  he  has  high 
hopes  tor  Its  results. 

•Our  only  salvation."  he  sums  It  up.  "Is  to 
train  trainable  people  to  fit  Into  the  skills  we 
have." 

That  briefly.  Is  what  all  those  governmen- 
t.d  agencies  are  doing  for  Thoniaa  Poreanan 
and  his  friends  and  neighbors  In  the  Chero- 
kee Hills.  And  what  they'll  be  doing  In  rural 
.".reus  all  over  the  country  U  this  f^rst  one 
pans  out. 

•  We  stll!  have  a  long  way  to  go."  Secretary 
Frccrnm  has  said,  "before  rural  America  Is 
on  par  with  urban  America  In  Jobs,  housing 
and  income.  But  we've  made  a  good  start, 
"We  are  well  on  ckur  way  to  making  rural 
America  as  attractive  eoonomlcally  as  It  Is 
now  In  terms  of  natural  beauty,  clean  envt- 
ronmetit  and  unharrled  living" 


CRISIS  IN   AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
Mr,  MONRONETV  Mr.  President.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  praise  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  in  American  civil  avia- 
tion.  Mr.   Tlllinghast.   prf.'-idcnt   of   the 
vast  TWA  airline  syL-lem.  which,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  is  one  of  the  leaciint;  over- 
seas and  donicslic  airlines  of  the  country. 
Recently  we  have  been  plauued  with 
uiiusual  and  ditT.cult  airport  dtlays  be- 
cause of  the  overcro\'.dini,'  of  our  ainviiys 
and  conge.sicd  airpoit  facUitics.  I  have 
complained  lon^  luid  iuud  a^iaiiLsl  these 
delays,  which  .sometimes  run  aa  long  as 
3  houis  between  iniporUuit,  hit;h-denslty 
traffic  areas,  becau.se  of  tlie  clo^='ing  ol 


the  airw,-ays,  which  can  permit  only  so 
manv  planes  an  hour,  and  becau5e  of  Uie 
clocglng  of  r^inways,  which  can  accom- 
modate only  .so  many  aln'lancs  at  any 
i'.lven  time. 

I  liave  complained  iMK-au.se  the.sc  delays 
have  been  occasioned  by  fictitious  schcd- 
iilmsi— that  Is.  scheduling  10,  12.  or  .0 
planes  to  depart  from  the  same  airport 
at  the  same  hoxn  of  a  hi,--h  density  period 
Tliis  time  comos  between  4  and  6  o  cloct: 
in  the  cvenin^r.  when  persons  from 
metro>x>litan  areas  are  sccklne  to  return 
to  th.Mr  homes  after  transacting  business 
in  some  cf  our  mctropoUtan  areas.  Ob- 
viously, 15  or  20  airplanes  cannot  take 
off  simultaneously  from  the  same  ai.i-ort 
at  n  o'clock. 

I  iiave  comi-'.alned  about  the  unreal- 
istic schedu'.u-  that  results  In  unusual 
delavs  and  causes  ptxiple  to  sit  in  planes 
who.ie  en-iiHs  are  runnmu-.  \.-aiting  on 
the  'axuvays  lor  the  towers  to  clear  the 
planes  so  they  may  complete  their  Ihaits. 
I  have  empha.si2ed  in  the  past,  and  say 
now  that  pa.ssenpers  arc  entitled  to  leave 
alrjxjrts  at  the  scheduled  times.  Tins 
means  the  time  which  Is  listed  on  the 
Timetables  for  the  takeoff  of  the  planes. 
Yet.  .some  15  or  20  arc  .scheduled  to  take 
ofT  at  that  .same  moment. 

This  has  resulted  in  tliG  problem  that 
a  plane  scheduled  to  take  off  has  to  wait 
for  some  time  for  tower  clearance,  l>e- 
causc  of  incomln-  planes  or  Ix-cau.se  of 
planes  .■scheduled  to  take  off  for  another 
place  at  the  same  tune. 

Mr  Tlllinghast  has  made  an  interest- 
ing propo.sal  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  which  I  would  like  to  quote.  I  am 
reading  now  from  a  letter  which  he  suD- 
mitted  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
which  reads: 

;V(— rriinglv  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.  re- 
spei:tfu:!y  requests  pursuant  to  the  Fccleral 
Aviation  Act  cf   1958.  and  particularly   Sec- 
tions 204(a),  412  and  414  thereof,  approval 
cf   the   CAB   n   f-nf^ape   In   Joint   discusUons 
with  .\merlcan,  Eastern.  Pan  American  and 
united  and  other  US.  and  foreign  Fchcnuled 
airlines  authorised  to  serve  New  \ork  CK>. 
Chicago.  Los  Angeles.  Washington  and  other 
critical  air  transport  centers  for  the  purpose 
of  exploring  and.  subject  to  Board  nprroval. 
agreeing  on  mer.ns  l>y  which  the  carriers  can 
alleviate    the    critical    air    traffic    congestion 
problem  now  adversely  r.ffectlng  t'isht  opera- 
tions in  those  areas    Tlie  exploration  of  all 
possible  solutions  !^hould   be  uuthorliied  In- 
cluding   the    possibility    of    recchcduUng    or 
eliminating  schedules  during  c.  r.sested  traf- 
fc  periods  :md  the  use  (f  fare  differentials 
between  peak  and  low  volume  periods  Just  to 
name  two  pocsitallltles. 

The  letter  continues: 

We  recognize  that  Industry  discussions  re- 
laung  to  the  highly  competitive  area  of 
scheduling  and  fare  struct i:re  i.nd  any  rsrcc- 
ments  that  mljht  result  therefrom  riY^yhe 
undertaken  c  nly  In  Instances  where  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  determines  that  over- 
-idin"  public  interest  considerations  so  re- 
ouire"  The  public  Inconvenience  and  adverse 
rV  .-vimlc  consequences  now  being  caused  by 
urwavs  and  alrpOrt  congestion  In  metropoli- 
tan areas  are  apparent  and  Intolerable.  These 
circumstances  require  in  the  public  Interest 
that  those  carriers  char^'cd  with  the  statu- 
tory duty  of  providing  adequate  ncrvlce  take 
the  initiative  and  determine  what  they  ran 
do  individuillv  and  In  ccncert  to  alleviate 
what  has  been  fairly  called  a  crisis  in  ..ir 
iransp<irtatioii. 
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Mr  President,  this  Is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  great  interest  and  convenience  to 
members  of  the  traveling  public  whoM 
planned  flight  schedules  are  disrupted. 
but  I  say  in  all  sincerity  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  air  safety;  and  we  cannot  and 
must  not  tolerate  the  overcrowding  of 
our  airways  and  airport  systems  to  the 
lioint  bevond  which  they  are  unsafe. 

The  FAA,  with  its  power  of  air  traf- 
fic control,  necessarily  must  hold  these 
jjlanes  on  the  ground  until  clearance  of 
air  space  and  possibly  landing  space  is 
taken  into  account. 

For  that  reason.  I  strongly  compliment 
Mr.  TUllnghast  for  Uking  the  lead  in 
calling  his  competitors  together  to  see 
if  this  matter  cannot  be  solved  by  joint 
conference  and  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
bers of  planes  scheduled  to  take  off  from 
our  metropolitan  airports  at  the  same 
hour  whether  It  be  from  8  to  10  o'clock 
In  the  morning,  from  4  to  6  in  the  eve- 
ning, or  at  any  other  time  when  conges- 
tion  appears   to   be   certain,   and  thus 
likely,  to  necessarily  delay  or  disrupt  the 
flight  which  a  passenger  has  contem- 
plated making. 


ADJOURNIMENT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virf;lnla.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow.  j  ,  *  c 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  a 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thursday. 
July  25,  1968,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATTONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  24,  1968: 

OmcE  or  Economic  Oppoetx;nity 
Padralc    M.    Kennedy,    of    the    District    of 
Coumbla,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Office   of    Economic    Opportunity,    vice   'Wll- 
Uam  M.  Crook. 

Department  of  St.\te 
Barbara  M.   Watson,   of   New  York,   to  be 
Administrator.  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
suUir  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
Tl;e   following-named   Foreign   Service  of- 
ficers for  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career  mlnlBter : 

Charles  W,  Adair.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Jolin  H.  Burns,  of  Oklahoma. 
John  A.  Calhoun,  of  California. 
Rldgway  B.  Knight,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, _  ^    ,  ^ 

Miss  Carold  C.  Lalse,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Kdwin  W  Martin,  of  Maryland. 
Robert  M.  McBrlde,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

DwlRht  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska. 
Joseph  John  Slsco.  of  Maryland, 
Walter  J,  Stoessel,  Jr.,  of  California. 
Wr/ilam  H  StilUvan.  of  Rhode  Island. 
Philip  H.  Trezise.  of  Michigan. 

In  the  Navt 
Hiving  de,signated  Rear  Adm.  David  C. 
Richardson.  U.S.  Navy,  and  Bear  Adm.  James 
W.  O'Grady,  U.S.  Navy,  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  Within  the  contemplation  of  tlUe  10, 


united  States  Code,  section  5231,  I  nomi- 
nate them  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Frederick  L.  Ashworth.  US. 
NavT  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  reUred  list  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  6233. 

In  the  Coast  Gi-ard 
The  followinfj-named  Re.=;erve  officer  to  be 
oermanent  commis.'^loned  officer  if  the  Coast 
Guard       m       the       £TMie       of       lieutenant 
commander: 
Alan  F.  Miller. 

Tho  foUowinp-iiamed  Rc.-crve  (officers  to  be 
permanent  commu^sioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guurd  in  the  grade  of  l;euten;:nt: 
Charles  G.  HiU,  Jr.         Roland  W    Breault,  Jr 
James  H.  Donahue        Lawrence  A    Minor 
Richard  W.  Werner 

The  follovi-lng-named  officer  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  permanent  commissioned  teaching 
staff  of  the  Coast  Guard  Academy  as  an  as- 
sistant professor  In  the  gr'^de  of  lieutenant 
commander : 

Thomas  D.  Combs, 

The  following-named  temporary  officers  to 
be  permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Coast  Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(Junior  grade)  : 

John  N.  Malsom,  Jr.     Cassius  L.  Ll.sl- 
Prancls  N.  Harrell  James  O.  Alexander 

Brent  Malcolm  RohUn  D,  Anderson 

Stanley  E.  Bork  Marcel  D.  Bujarskl 

WUUb  E.  Lr.wrcncc  III   Darwyn  D   Buettner 
Robert  C.  WMte  Donald  J    Green 

James  V.  O  Neill  Johnnie  C.  Erikson 

Robert  F.  DouL-iitv        John  R.  Kallenbach 
Paul  Ci.  Smith"  Robert  E.  Harrington. 

Frank  M.  Chli;  z-;  y'r.         Jr. 

Jr  Richard  E  Casey 

Alvln  K   Sumner  ,'ohn  T.  Potts.  Jr. 

William  N.  Pxihrer         :'::-rry  D.  Hamilt.on 
John  M.  Lewis  inrold  L.  Brown 

Marvin  E.  Wilmoih       Rodeer  G.  Lockhart 
John  F.  Overath  Lu'/ene  C.  Conway 

Robert  H.  Stracentcr    Duane  H.  GulUxson 
Charles  J.  Robinson       W.Uter  N.  Smith 
George  E.  Ellis  P;uil  D.  Litts  III 

Daniel  R.  Irving  Mortimer  D.  Hendnck- 

Paul  J.  Swisher  ton 

Preston  H.  McMillan     Frank  R.  Brock 
Herbert  L.  Johnson       C^rl  T.  Johnson 
Thomas  L.  Young  Ralph  F.  Lutz 

Wallace   S.   Wortliing-Pay  C.  Hmer 

^^n  John  D.  McCormack 

Wnuam  S   Ricks  Keith  L.  Indermuehle 

William  S.  Vinson         James  V.  Timmerman 
Ronald  W.  Williams      George  D.  Davis 
Donald  C.  Myers,  Jr.       Malcolm  R.  Smith 
Melvlii  L.  Sellers  James  M.  Loomls 

William  W  Carcf-.crs    J  :mcs  E.  Kenney 
Douglas  R.  Herhhy       Lee  F.  Bellar 
Richard  E.  Bruce  Richard  A.  Bundy 

Arthur  L.  Ruedisuell    Kenneth  J.  Hamilton 
Laurence  J.  Murphy      David  B.  Simpson 
Robert  E.  Beatty  P^xjbcrt  L.  Neild 

James  F.  Vanvranken   Everett  A.  Howe 
Edward  Stadnlcar  Carrol     D.     Christian- 

Walter  C.  Parker  ^'on 

Donald  C.  Hibbard        Harry  I..  Immer 
Vernon  A.  White  Larry  K.  Lewark 

William  T.  Foran  Wade  A  Johnson 

Ted  G.  Walters  W.  S.  McClure 

The  followlng-uamed  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant: 

John  N.  Malsom  Ai-.--:-  K   Sumner 

Francis  N.  HarrcU  William  N.  Rohrer 

Brent  Malcolm  John  M.  Lewis 

Stanley  E.  Bork  .Marvin  E.  Wilmoth 

Wmis  E  Lawrence  III  Jonn  F.  Overath 
Robert  C.  White  Robert  K.  Stracener 

.      James  V,  O'Neill  Charles  J.  Robinson 

Robert  F.  Douchty        G?orge  E.  Ellis 
Paul  G.  Smith  Daniei  R.  Irving 

Frank  M.  ChUszczyk.     Paul  J.  EwlEher 
jy  Preston  H.  McMillan 


Herbert  L.  Johnson       Robert  A   Brunette 
Thomas  L.  Toung  Howard  Ncwhoff 

Wallace   S.   Worthlng-D.irvy  M   Cohan 

^i^  James  A.  Sanlal,  Jr. 

William  S.  BlckB  Ralph  E   Anderson 

William  S,  Vinson         Rxjbert  J.  Gray 
Ronald  W.  Williams       Randall  D.  Peterson 
Donald  C.  Mvers,  Jr.       Terry  W.  Brady 
Melvln  L.  Sellers  Paul  N  Samek 

William  W.  Carothers  Walter  S  VlgUenzone 
Douglas  R.  Herllhy        Gerald  J   ZanoUl 
Richard  E.  Bruce  Robert  W   StatADn  HI 

Artiur  L.  RuedisueU    Roger  T.  Rufe,  Jr. 
Laurtncc  J.  Murphy.      Bartholomew   J.    Iicn- 

jj.  iicssev 

Robert  E.  Beatty  Richard  W.  Walton 

James  P    Vanvranken  Thom:is  E  Omrl 
Edward  Stadnlcar  Anthony  J.  Pcttit 

Waller  C.  Parker  James  D.  Morgan 

Donald  C.  Hiblxird         John  E,  Schwartz 
Vernon  A,  White  D.iv;d  T.  Uvlngst^n 

William  T   Foran  Jeffrey  N.  Hall 

Ted  G    Walters  Richard  B   Chapman 

Cassius  L    Llsk  Delgene  O.  Phillips 

Richard  F.  Johnson      Joseph  P.  Coleman 
Dennis  W.  Kurtz  Andrew  T.  Horsey 

Wavne  W.  Becker  Gene  E    Bowen 

David  H.  Amos  III         Holmes  M.  DilUan 
William    M.    Simpson, Proper  W.  Kushla 

Tr  Ronald  M   Gipson 

John  D,  Spade  J.^mcs   R.   McDermov, 

Thomas  E.  Yent.sch  .:'r 

Antnonv  F.  Finlzlo  Jos»ph  M  Rogers 
R.rbert  T.  Luckritz  Gerald  A,  McGiU 
Thoir.as  J.  Lucev  J  Jhn  P.  Fagg 

J.ihn  A   Pier.son.  Jr.       Fraaci.=;  J.  Wright,  Jr. 
p.utdK.  Dully  CarlH-Pearce 

■.•orris  R    Harod  Richard  E.  Ruhc   Jr. 

fe-il  W    AlU.son  I.lovd  F.  George 

Ui.vid  K  Rutherford     Robert  W.  Chri:.ti,in- 
Tir.bei-;  V/    Mason  sen 

I-  iplmL'  K    Gra.=isit         V.-ilham  T.  Sipler 
L'uger.e  K.  Johnson       Robert  L.  Storch.  Jr 
ArcmceloV   Arecchl     David  A,  Faurot 
William  Schorr  David  M   Lataudu 

Jame.s  P..  Wi'lnirn         Larry  R    Grelf 
Jamrj  S.  Andrasick       Robert  W.  Scoble 
M'cliacl  J    O'Connor     Stephen  H    Cox 
WiUiamH  blanchard    .i.mcs  O.  Alexander 
Michael  E.  Koloskl         Rohlln  D.  Anderson 
R-nald  J   Weizel  Marcel  D    Eujarskl 

Edward  A   Chaz.al,  Jr.  Darwyn  D.  Buettnrr 
V.  r.liam  H   Norrls  Donald  J.  Green 

■  lichael  D.  Trammell  joimnie  C,  Erikson 
N.  il  E.  Johnson,  Jr.  John  R.  Kallenbach 
St.>nley       Kruszewskl, Robert  E.  Harrliigti  n, 

.Tr  Jr, 

Frrd(-ru'k  M  Hamlltonpichard  E.  C.s^y 
.S.-muel  J.  Dennis  John  T.  Potts,  Jr. 

William  C,  Riley  Harry  D.  Hamilton 

■rhomas    R     Penning- Harold  L.  Brown 

ton  Rodger  G.  Lockhart 

J, lines  A.  White  Eugene  C.  Conway 

Vv'illiam  C.  Carr  Duane  H.  Gulllxson 

Do'-ijiias  H  Teeson  V.'alter  N.  Smith 
r-?obert  M.  Steohan,  Jr  Paul  D.  1-ltts  III 
Carl  Josephson  Morf.mer  D.  Hen- 

Sieplicn  L.  Brundaee       civ.'-ksrin 
Raymond  V.  CicirelU    Frank  R.  Erock 
Kent  H.  V.'f.Uams  Carl  T.  Johnron 

Robert  C    Walker  r.alph  F.  Luf. 

L  .■..icnce  H.  Eomers      Rav  C.  Hiner 
Peter  T,  Poulos  Jo'r.n  D   McCormack 

J:rrv  M.  Pavne  Keith  L.  Indcrmtirhle 

Linden  A,  Onstad  James  V   Timmerman 

Rucseil  T.  Kebert  George  D,  Davis 

Leonard  F.  Sanders       Malcolm  R.  Smith 
M.ut:n  C.  Hoppe  James  M.  Loomis 

Ciorry  W.  White  James  E.  Kenney 

J  jhn'  W.  Carbln  Lee  F.  Bclhr 

fi-cnnE  Serotskv  Richard  A.  Bundy 

M  chael  G.  Meanv         Kenneth  J.  Hamilton 
Richard  D.  Manning     David  B.  Simpson 
Paul  M  Blavney  Robert  L.  Neild 

Donald  S   Jensen  Everett  A.  Howe 

Philip  R   Fuller  Carrol  D.  Christiansen 

Jce  M.  Hibbs  III  Harry  L,  Immer 

Peter  A   Rutski  Larry  K,  Lewark 

C   '1  H  Helman  in        Wacic  A.  Johnson 
Ronald  E.  Fritz  W.  S,  McClure 

Joseph  R.  Offutt,  Jr. 
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The  Housp  met  at  11  o'clock  am 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G    Latch. 
DD    offered  the  followini?  prayer: 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  lace  of 
the  earth  that  theij  should  seek  the  Lord 
and  find  Him -^.\cis  17     26.  27 

O  God.  our  Father,  who  hast  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  and  who  dost 
call  us  to  live  together  as  Thy  children, 
cleanse  our  national  life  of  the  .spirit  of 
discord  and  division,  our  racial  life  of 
the  spirit  of  discrimination  and  dismiion: 
and  our  personal  lives  of  the  .'?pint  of 
distjelief  and  disillusionment. 

Let  our  opinions  of  others  be  as 
thoughtful  as  our  opinions  of  ourselves. 
OUT  aetltudes  toward  others  be  as  ^ood 
as  our  attitudes  toward  ourselves,  and 
our  relationships  with  others  be  as  wise 
as  our  relationship  with  ourselves  lest  in 
bitterness  ar.d  ill  will  we  destroy  each 
other 

In  the  m:dst  of  so  many  tragedies 
beyond  our  control  but  not  beyond  our 
compassion,  may  we  place  the  weight  of 
our  influence  upon  the  side  of  liff  a:id 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  for 
all  men.  Lead  us  and  the  nations  of  our 
world  Into  the  paths  of  peace  and  unity 
for   Thy    names    sake     Amen. 


LAND.  Mr  Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
MoNTOYA  Mr  Aiken.  Mr  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr  Boccs  tx)  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  nf  the  Senate. 

The  message  als.i  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  Ui  the  amendment  of  the 
House  U)  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title 

S  1941  An  ;ict  W  pre\erit.  abate,  and  con- 
trol ^ur  pf.lUillon  In  Ihe  District  of  Colum- 
bia   .ind  for  other  piirp.  •;•••« 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday  was  read  and  approved 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrmgton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title 

HR  liJ913  An  dCt  to  amend  iection  202 
of  tne  Agricultural  Act  of   1956:   And 

HR  18188  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  JO,  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'HR.  18188'  entitled  An  act 
niakmg  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Tian.-.portation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes.  '  requests  a  cunierence  with 
the  House  on  the  di^agreemg  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr  Stennis.  Mr  Mc-Clellan.  Mr  Mac- 
NfsON.  Mr  P.ASTORE,  Mr  Monroney.  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr  Mundt,  Mrs  Smith,  and  Mr 
HRfsKA  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
ol  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'HR.  15794'  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  United  States  standards 
and  a  national  inspection  system  for 
^rain.  and  for  other  punx)ses.  '  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House,  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreein.:;;  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on and  appoints  Mr  Ellender.  Mr   HoL- 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  MAKING 
CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  on 
Friday.  July  26.  or  any  day  thereafter, 
for  the  House  to  consider  a  joint  resolu- 
tion making  continuing  appropriations. 

The  SPE.'KKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'" 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Sijeaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  believe 
that  this  IS  a  proper  matter  to  be  called 
up  m  Fndav,  but  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  as 
to  what  the  plans  arc  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  three  appropriation  bills  that 
were  on  the  whip  notice,  because  I  think 
It  IS  highly  imixirtant  that  those  three 
bills  be  con.-,ideri'd  this  week  if  at  all 
possible 

Mr     ALBERT    Mr    Speaker,    will   the 

gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  ALBERT  In  response  to  the  in- 
qmry  of  the  distingtiished  gentleman,  we 
do  have  a  schedule,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows  which  we  hope  to  follow  But 
we  do  intend  to  bnnu  up  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  appropriation  bill,  probably 
on  Fndav.  or  m  any  event  this  week. 

In  order  to  bring  the  other  two  bills  up. 
I  think  we  would  have  to  meet  Saturday, 
and  it  mav  be  that  a  Saturday  meeting 
will  be  necessary,  although  I  hope  not 
per-sonallv.  but  I  think  the  House  ought  to 
be  advised  that  that  may  be  necessary. 
Otherwise,  we  would  have  to  postpone 
tho.se  bills  to  the  following  week.  Inci- 
dentally I  am  talking  about  the  other  two 
appropriation  bills 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker,  is 
It  the  intention  to  go  down  the  list  on  the 
whip  notice  at  the  conclusion  of  the  gun 
blip 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  following 
the  gun  bill,  we  are  going  on  with  the 
Higi'.er  Education  Act  and  the  Joint  In- 
dustrv  Labor  Promotion  Act.  Then  we 
will  take  up  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
Appropriation  Act  We  ought  to  be  able 
to  do  all  of  those  if  we  finish  the  gun  bill 
todav.  but  in  any  event,  we  will  take  up 
the  Department  of  Defen.se  appropriation 
bill  on  Friday,  as  well  as  the  continuing 
resolution.  U  the  matter  is  made  in  order. 
Mr  JONAS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr    JONAS.  Mr   Speaker,  of  course  I 


am  not  a  part  of  the  House  leadership, 
and  have  no  respon.sibility  in  deciding 
how  the  program  is  arranged,  but  I  would 
respectfully  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  .some  requirements  in  law  for 
the  agencies  and  the  departments  and 
tlie  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  make  apportionments.  The  Director 
cannot  complv  with  the  law  with  respect 
to  appropriation  bills  that  have  not  been 
cleared  and  enacted  into  law  I  mention 
this  in  the  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
get  the.se  appropriations  bills  through  the 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  at  the  earli- 
est date,  so  the  Budget  Bureau  Director 
can  proceed  to  make  the  apportionments 
required  by  law  before  the  first  quarter 

ends  ,  .,,    ., 

Mr    ALBERT.   Mr.  Speaker,  will   the 

genteman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
maioritv  leader. 

Mr  .\LBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  think  on 
that  matter  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  knows  well  that  any  matter  of 
2  or  3  davs  on  these  appropriation  bills 
will  have  notliing  to  do  with  the  ulti- 
mate disix).sition  through  the  Congress 
of  these  bills. 

Mr  JONAS  I  admit  that  but  never- 
theless believe  the  appropriations  bill 
now  readv  for  House  action  should  be 
programed  as  .soon  as  possible. 

Mr  ALBERT  The  gentleman's  pomt 
is  well  taken. 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought 
for  the  record  it  should  be  well  for  us 
all  to  understand  that  these  bills  are 
ready  now  for  House  action,  and  I  hope 
we  can  complete  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
IS  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
saying  that  until  these  appropriation 
bills  become  law.  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  tlie  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  are  not  carrj-ing  out  the 
provisions  in  the  tax  increase-spending 
cut  that  was  approved  about  a  month 

ago? 

Mr  JONAS.  No.  I  am  not  saying  that 
The  Director  has  assured  us  that  direc- 
tives have  gone  out  t,o  all  the  agencies 
and  departments  to  comply  with  that 
law  I  am  merely  saying  the  Director 
cannot  act  affirmatively  in  making  ap- 
portionments as  is  required  by  other 
statutes  until  the  bills  are  enacted  and 
•le  knows  how  much  is  to  be  apportioned. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  But  in  effect 
the  Director  is  caro-mg  out  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  as  far  as  the  spending 
reductions  of  S6  billion  are  concerned? 

Mr  JONAS  I  am  sure  the  dlstm- 
guisned  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
.Appropriations  will  affirm  my  under- 
.standmg  on  this  and  that  the  Director 
lias  assured  us  that  he  is  moving  ag- 
gressively to  see  that  there  is  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Rev- 
enue and  Exijenditure  Control  Act. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
chainnan  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true 


that  we  have  received  solid  awurance 
from  t^e  Budget  Director  th»t  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  taking  steps  in  compliance 
with  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act.  I  beUeve  that  this  attitude  will 
continue,  but.  of  course,  we  must  get 
these  bUls  enacted  Into  law  as  soon  as 
possible  for  the  reasons  set  forth  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  and  for 
other  reasons. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  get  a  reaffirmation  or  clarification 
from  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
as  to  the  program  as  we  can  best  foresee 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  We  hope  to 
finish  the  gun  bill  some  time  this  after- 
noon, and  if  we  finish  it  by  mldafternoon 
or  at  a  reasonable  time,  then  we  would 
move  into  the  higher  education  bill,  the 
general  debate,  at  least,  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

^^Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Then  we 
would  go  through  and  finish  that  to- 
morrow and  then  take  up  the  employer 
contributions  for  joint  industry-labor 
promotion  bill? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  finish 
that  hopefully  tomorrow? 
Mr  ALBERT.  Correct. 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill  will  come  up  Friday? 
Mr  ALBERT.  That  is  our  understand- 
ing. I  ask  the  gentleman's  indulgence, 
that  he  not  press  me  further  with  re- 
spect to  the  remainder  of  the  program. 
We  want  to  get  these  appropriation  bills 
through  as  fast  as  possible.  We  want  to 
act  on  the  food  stamp  bill  and  the  agri- 
culture bill  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a 
practical  matter  it  seems  to  me  at  least 
those  last  two  bUls  will  have  to  come 
early  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  what 
I  was  going  to  ask.  If  we  do  not  get  to 
the  other  two  appropriation  bills,  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  military 
construction,  this  week,  they  would  be 
programed  for  Monday  and  Tuesday  of 
next  week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man's indulgence  not  to  press  that  point 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  here  an  issue  of  priorities.  I  do  not 
understand,  for  the  Ufe  of  me,  why  ap- 
propriation bills,  at  this  stage  of  this 
session  of  Congress,  are  being  put  back 
of  such  bills  as  higher  education  and 
employer  contributions  for  joint  industry 
promotion. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
vield,  no  decision  of  that  kind  has  been 
made.  The  gentleman  is  not  going  to  put 
words  in  my  mouth. 

I  have  just  stated  that  we  would  like 
to  consult  with  the  minority  leader  and 
others  before  we  rearrange  the  program 
which  we  have  already  annoimced  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insist  that 
appropi-iation  bills  at  this  stage  ought 


to  take  precedence  over  any  other  legis- 
laUon.  exc«)t  that  of  an  emergency 
nature.  „     _,  , 

Mr.  ALBERT.  They  generally  do,  and 
they  probably  will;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  meet  Saturday 
or  not.  ^     . 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  still  does  not  give 
appropriation  bills  priority  over  these 
two  bills  on  the  program. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  should  think  next 
Saturday  we  would  take  up  the  two  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  if  he  would  do  every- 
thing possible,  within  his  power,  to  see 
if  we  cannot  expedite  the  work  this 
afternoon  and  finish  consideration  of 
the  gun  bill.  I  have  talked  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  who  has  numerous 
amendments  at  the  desk  and  he  assures 
me  that  consideration  of  such  amend- 
ments will  not  require  undue  time.  If  we 
can  obtain  some  cooperation,  this  after- 
noon we  can  finish  in  good  time  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  assure  the  gentleman 
he  will  have  my  cooperation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas  IMr.  MahonI? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  18188.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  18188) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv-ing 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  bill  on 
which  the  other  body  placed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  except  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  or  a  division  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  from 
the  requirements  of  the  recently  passed 
tax  bill  with  respect  to  Government 
personnel  and  the  reduction  thereof? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  f^ntlcir.an 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  imderstand  the  Senate 
did  pass  an  amendment  which  affects  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  with 
respect  to  personnel  ceilings:  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This,  it  seems  to  me. 
woiild  be  the  proper  time  and  place  if 
a  motion  were  deemed  to  be  necessary 
to  instruct  the  conferees  to  support  the 
House  position.  This  would  be  the  time 
and  place  to  do  that,  would  it  not,  so  as 
not  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, the  subcommitttee  on  the  De- 


partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions is  meeting  this  afternoon  at  ^ 
o'clock  for  the  purpose  of  going  over 
some  of  the  amendments  which  were 
offered  by  the  Senate,  and  that  matter 
•will  be  discussed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  witlidraw 
my  reservation.  ,         ,     ., 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  should 
lii-e  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question. 

Is  this  the  bill  that  does  have  the 
.3.  nalc  version  of  an  appropriation  to 
hire  1.996  additional  controllers  for  the 
airports  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  interested  in  the 
-fatement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are 
in  a  very  serious  crisis  with  our  airports 
in  this  country.  Every  major  airport  has 
huge  delays,  taking  anywhere  from  43 
minutes  to  3  hours  to  get  in  and  out.  sim- 
ply because  we  do  not  have  enough  con- 
trollers at  the  airports.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  committee  will  favorably  con- 
sider the  hiring  of  these  additional  men 
and  waive  the  provisions  placing  limita- 
tion on  h.iring  which  were  added  to  the 
tax  bill  with  the  waiver  applying  only  to 
airport  controllers. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Does  the  pentleman 

Yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  ?entlG- 

man. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  The  gentleman  frc!;ii 
Illinois  was  one  of  those  individuals  who 
about  a  vear  or  so  ago,  if  I  remember 
corrcctlv.  strongly  objected  to  the  traffic 
being  diverted  to  Dulles.  That  is  one  of 
the  ma.ior  reasons  that  is  contributing  to 
the  deiav  at  National  Aii-port  now. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
l>crmit  me- 


Mr.   MINSHALL.   Let   me   finish   my 
statement. 

That  is  what  is  contributing  to  the  ae- 
l^vs  at  National  Airport  now.  We  in  the 
'ri-an.-;>oitation  Subcommittee  gave  them 
evcr>'  employee  and  eveiT  traffic  con- 
troller, 1.600  they  asked  for  in  this 
budget.  It  is  not  a  question  of  personnel 
but  is  a  question  of  schedule  stacking 
and  people,  airlines,  the  FAA,  and  CAB 
must  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  the  air 
iral"--  :ch--dul:ng  must  be  spread  out — 
even  to  the  point  of  offering  inducements 
to  travel  at  off-peak  hours,  by  offering 
•coach  fares"  at  reduced  prices — by  the 
r-iilincc.  At  O'Hare  field  alone,  they  have 
about  20  commercial  flights  scheduled  to 
depart  at  exactly  5  p.m. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  call  the  att-cnt.on  ol 
the  gentleman  to  the  letter  which  I  put 
in  'che  Record  the  other  day  from  M;. 
David  Thomas.  Actiiig  Administrator  of 
the  FAA.  and  the  argument  is  not  with 
the  ccntlcniF.n  from  Illinois,  v.ho  tried  to 
prc.serve  flights  from  Chica.20  at  Nation- 
al, but  the  argument  is  with  all  of  these 
shuttles  coming  in  from  New  York  to 
National  Airport.  The  airlines  just  keep 
adding  these  .shuttk  flights  on.  If  you 
want  to  divert  aircraft  to  Dulles  Airport. 
I  direct  your  attention  to  this  shuttle 
traffic  and  .■suggest  some  of  the  shuttle 
service  be  ira:.sf cried  to  Dulles  so  we  in 
the  MidwcE'  can  contin-je  to  cn.ioy  some 
of  the  service  at  National. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  think  v.  c  .•-hould  di- 
vert .'^ome  shuttle  traffic  to  C'ncago. 
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Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  PUCINSKJ  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio 

Mr  HAYS  The  problem  :s  not  the 
amount  of  traffic,  either  It  L>  a  deliberate 
slow-down  on  the  part  of  some  people  in 
the  control  tower  I  came  here  last 
Thursday  in  a  private  plane  and  they 
stacked  us  up  for  30  minutes  I  list^'ned 
to  the  instructions  beini?  given  about  the 
plane  we  were  to  follow  and  the 
plane  followmg  us.  We  landed  and  we 
taxied  to  Page  I  got  out  of  the  plane 
after  the  propellors  stopped,  of  course, 
and  walked  throutjh  Paee  and  wa.s  on  the 
14th  Street  Bridce  when  the  plane  fol- 
lowing us  was  ctjmnm  acros,s  th.^t  bridge 
about  10  minutes  behind  us  There  was 
little  traffic  at  National,  but  there  wa.s  a 
deliberate  and  obviously  a  successful  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  controller  to 
slow  us  down  For  w  hat  purpose  I  do  not 
know  'I  suppose  they  want  more  money 
or  .something  But  if  the  head  of  the 
FAA  cannot  fire  some  of  these  characters 
we  had  better  get  legislation  so  some- 
bciv  can 

Mr  PUCINSKT  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  the  t;entleman  from  Ohio,  but  I 
have  to  disatiree  with  his  conclusions. 

Mr  HAYS  You  can  disagree  if  you 
want  to 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Tl.e  records  are  there 
and  they  are  available  for  the  gentle- 
man to  examine  He  can  go  to  National 
Airport  or  '.o  O  Hare  and  he  wiU  see  they 
are  operating,  in  some  instances,  at  40- 
sec-ind  intervals    It  is  not  a  slowdown 

Mr  HAYS  No  Tliey  were  not  last 
wtfk 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts' The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees  Messrs 
BonNi.  McFall.  Y\tes  Mahon,  Min- 
SHxLL,  JoN-.s    and  Bow 


1   minute    to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  obiection. 
Mr    VANIK    Mr    Speaker,  a  horrible 
thing  happeiied  last  night  m  the  city  of 
Cleveland,    when    10    people,    including 
thr. M'    police    officers,    met    their    deaths 
and     approximately     41     others     were 
wfM.ul.'d  bv  sniper   fire   from   M-1   car- 
ta nes,    M-16   automatics,   shotguns,   pis- 
tols,   and   apparently    other    long    guns 
Undoubtedly,  some  of  these  guns  came 
into    the   city    through    interstate    com- 
merce and  certainly  the  ammunition  did. 
Yesterday    tlie  House  of   Reprcsenta- 
tivts   riddled   etfcctive   gun   controls   by 
weakening    ameiulments.    including    one 
which    exeinpl-s    ammunition    from    the 
application  of  the  law- 
Like  even.one  el.se.  I  call  for  law  and 
order    But   I  am  just  sick  and  tired  of 
hearing  some  of  my  colleagues  deplore 
violence  and  call  for  law  and  order  when 
I  have  seen  them  go  through  teller  votes 
time  and  time  again  and  vote  tor  amend- 
ments   which    would    strike    down    ade- 
quate gun  conlr(5l  laws    A  vote  on  the.se 
important    matters    should    l)e    in    the 
open  and  on  the  nrord 


A    BILL   TO    AMEND   THE    MILIT.ARY 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE   ACT  OF    1967 

Mr  HUNGATE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extc-nd  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HUNGATE  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  Mili- 
tary Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  de- 
fer law-enforcement  officers  from  train- 
ing and  service  ur.der  that  act 

This  measure  \«.ou!d  provide  needed 
support  for  our  law-enforcement  officers 
who  are  .saddled  with  the  difficult  and 
often  thankless  task  of  pre.servmg  order 
while  protecting  lite  and  property 

Our  policemen  are  performing  a  vital 
service  m  their  own  communities,  deal- 
ing with  crime  hour  by  hour,  when  and 
where  it  occurs.  Deferring  law-enforce- 
ment officers  would  aid  our  counties  and 
cities  m  their  continuing  battle  against 
crime  and  violence 


I   CALL   FOR   LAW   .\NU   ORDER 

Mr.  VANIK   Mr   Speaker   I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  ARENDS  Mr  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  pre.sent. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker  I  move  a 
call    of    the    House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ndeied. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  MemL)ers  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names 

I  Roll  No   274  I 

Aihley  Hawkins  Rtiodea.  P;i. 

Brown.  Calif  Hcrlonn  Teague.  Tix 

Co!iyers  Holland  Tunney 

Cunmnghiim  K.irsten  Udall 

DlKBS  Moorhead  Wllln 

E,rti  O  Hara.  Mil  ll 

E\i:.:«.  Tfi:.i  !K->nlrlc 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rolkall  412 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  urianimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

THE  INCREASE  IN  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT 

OF  TRUCKS  ON  THE  INTERSTATE 

HIGHWAY    SYSTEM 

Mr  GUDE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  anil  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPF.'NKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland' 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  GUDE  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
grave  re.^ervations  about  S  2658  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  cleared  for 
floor  action  by  the  Rules  Committee 

My  reservations  t>ei;in  with  the  man- 
ner m  which  this  bill  was  considered  in 
the  Senate  and  here  m  tiie  H  m.se  Seven 
Senators  were  on  the  floor  at  the  time  the 


bill  was  being  debated  and  voted  on.  The 
testimony  before  the  Senate  and  Hou.'^e 
Public  Works  Committees  was  inade- 
quate and  in  the  House  committee  la.sted 
only  40  minutes.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
implications  of  this  legislation  were  not 
fully  explored  before  it  was  reported  out 
for  floor  action.  In  a  time  when  the  haz- 
ards of  our  highways  are  at  a  i)eak.  a  bill 
t )  increase  the  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions of  trucks  which  use  the  Interstate 
Highway  Svstem  is  flagrantly  inconsist- 
ent Two  sections  of  this  .system,  the  Belt- 
way and  70S.  pass  through  my  district. 
I  share  my  constituents'  concern  about 
the  mcrea.sed  danger  of  putting  larger 
vehicles  on  our  already  crov^ded  roads 
Of  no  small  concern  to  thos^  who  live  ad- 
jacent to  interstate  highways,  is  the  in- 
creased clatter  and  din  of  these  laner 
behemoths  of  the  highways  allowed  by 
this  bill. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  which  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
hasty  consideration  of  this  bill  is  the  in- 
creased burden  on  exi.-tinc  roads  and 
higliways  which  are  not  part  of  the  in- 
terstate system  Many  of  these  roads  are 
State  roads  and  are  presently  inadequate 
to  carry  increased  loads. 

With  these  reservations  in  mind.  I  urc^^ 
that  more  complete  consideration  be 
given  to  all  the  po.-sible  implicriions  of 
this  proposal. 
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TO  DESIGNATE  THE  NATIONAL  CEN- 
TER FOR  BIOMEDICAL  COMMUNI- 
(WnONS  THE  LISTER  HILL  NA- 
TION.-XL  CENTER  FOR  BIOMEDICAL 
COMMUNICATIONS 

.Mr.'  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  193 1  to 
designate  the  National  Center  for  Bio- 
medical Communications  the  Li.-ter  Hill 
National  Center  for  Biomedical  Com- 
munications. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  re.solution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

y<J  Res  193 
Whereas,  during  his  long  imd  distinguished 
c.iieer  in  :he  Congress.  Senator  Lister  Hill 
hus  achieved  more  forwiird-Iookmg  legisla- 
lioi  relating  to  improved  he.iUh  .iiid  educa- 
t'.oiittl  opportunities  for  the  .American  people 
thn  I  a'iV  oi:-.»r  individual  In  the  h.lstory  lI 
this  Ijodv.   aiic*. 

Whereas.  Senator  Hill's  legislative  Interests 
m  he.ilih  m  educ.itlon.  .ind  in  libraries  .ire 
epitomued  in  the  N.uional  I,lbriiry  ui  Medi- 
cine, to  whose  est.tbUshineiit  and  develop- 
ment Senator  Hill  his  paid  paiticul.ir  atten- 
tion during  the  course  of  his  career;  and 

Whereas,  a  National  Center  !or  Bioniedic  il 
Ccinimunicatlons  to  l)e  constructed  and  I'J- 
carpd  .IS  a  pirt  of  this  Library  lias  been 
proposed  by  two  legislators  ol  the  House,  the 
late  John  E  Kogarty  ol  Rhode  Isl.ind.  and 
Paul  G  Rogers  of  Florida;  and  further  that 
this  Center  has  been  strongly  endors-ed  by 
representatives  of  the  .scientific  community 
as  an  urgently  required  facility  lor  the  im- 
provement ul  c  iiinmunlcations  neces-sary  for 
he.ilth  education,  research  and  practice;  and 
further  'h.it  this  Center  would  function  to 
contribute   enduringly    to    the    life-long   ob- 


jectives of  Senator  Hill's  legislative  career: 
Be  it  therefore 

Hcwhrd  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
metttatives  of  the  Unrtcd  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Center  be 
named  and  designated  lis  the  Lister  Hill  Na- 
tional Center  for  Biomedical  Communica- 
tlon.s,  thns  perpetuating  the  n.ame  of  the 
di.--tingui.>,hed  Senator  from  Alabama,  and  the 
legislative  InteresUs  of  his  long  and  fruitful 
career  in  the  Unit^'d  Stiites  Senate. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  there  could  be 
no  more  fitting  name  for  the  National 
Center  for  Biomedical  Communication 
than  the  Lister  Hill  Center.  The  research, 
discoveries,  advances — the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  facilities  themselves-— 
have  long  been  championed  by  Alabama's 
distinguished     senior     Senator,     Lister 

Hiii. 

Senator  Hill,  a  native  Alabamian.  is 
a  i;raduatt  of  Starke  University  School 
In  Montgomei'v.  Ccmtiniiin!;  his  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Alabama,  he 
graduated  from  that  fine  institution  in 
undergraduate  work  and  law.  Addition- 
ally, he  graduated  fiom  law  .'chool  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City.  As 
expected.  Senator  Hili.  i  icatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  formal  education 
and  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  energies  of  Senator  Hill  are 
boundless — and  so  beneficial  to  all  of  our 
citizens — he  concentrated  them  into 
three  vital  areas:  medicine,  education 
and  libraries.  In  recognition  of  his  ef- 
forts in  these  fields  he  has  been  awarded 
honorary  LL.D.  degrees  by  University  of 
Alabama,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Woman's  Medical  CoUeae  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia  University,  and  Wash- 
ington University  to  name  a  few.  To  fur- 
ther honor  Senator  Hill  and  recognize 
his  efforts  in  the  field  of  health  and 
medicine,  he  has  been  awarded  the  hon- 
oran,-  Sc.D.  degree  by  Hahnemann  Medi- 
cal College,  New  York  Medical  College, 
and  Jefferson  Medical  College;  he  Is  an 
honorary  member  of  American  Dental 
Association,  an  honorary  fellow  in  the 
International  College  of  Surgeons  and 
American  Psychiatric  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Hill's  record 
speaks  for  itself:  he  has  done  more  for 
medical  research,  health  services,  medi- 
cal facility  availability  and  the  general 
field  of  medicine  than  probably  any  per- 
son to  ever  serve  in  our  great  Congress. 
It  IS  only  fitting  and  proper  that  his 
name  be  added  to  that  institution  recog- 
nized as  the  U.S.  source  of  great  medical 
research  and  achievement — the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

The  name  Lister  Hill,  like  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  is  almost  synony- 
mous with  medical  research  and  dedica- 
tion. For  this  reason,  it  is  an  honor  and 
jirivilege  for  me  to  sponsor  before  the 
House,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  193,  call- 
in'::  for  naming  the  National  Center  for 
Biomedical  Communications  the  Lister 
Hill  Center. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  matter  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


U.S.  SILENCE  ON  CZECH  CRISIS 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  RiiconD. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Kntleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
illustrates  more  dramatically  and  pain- 
fully the  low-estate  of  American  influ- 
ence in  Europe  than  the  silence  of  our 
Government  in  respect  to  the  Soviet 
military  threat  against  the  liberalized 
Czechoslovakian  Government 

Has  our  Government  completely  and 
permanently  written  off  Eastern  Europe 
as  a  part  of  the  Soviet  empire'' 

Tlie  least  we  could  do — and  should 
do— is  plainly  and  publicly  warn  the  So- 
viet Union  that  further  discussion  of  dis- 
armament and  consideration  of  the  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  treaty  are  out  of 
the  question  until  Soviet  interference  in 
Czech  affairs  ends. 


STATE  FIREARMS  CONTROL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1968 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.     ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  17735)  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic  in 
firearms. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  17735,  with 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WOien  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  bill  had  been 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
debated  this  bill  for  quite  a  number  of 
days  and  I  am  anxious,  as  I  am  sure  most 
of  the  Members  are.  to  conclude  its  con- 
sideration as  soon  as  possible.  Tlierefore. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  bill  in  its  entirety  and  all  amend- 
ments  thereto   conclude   no   later   than 

2  p.m. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  as  anxious  as  the 
chairman  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
that  this  House  conclude  this  bill  with 
reasonable  expedition.  However,  instead 
of  2  o'clock,  might  I  suggest  2:30? 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  con- 
clude at  no  later  than  2:30. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  <^entleman  from  New 

York? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  simply  ask 
how  many  r.inendments  there  are 
ixndincr  at  the  Clerk's  desk,  so  we  might 
a.'-c-rtain  how  much  time  v.c  will  have 
on  each? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  stale 
that  there  are  anproximately  15  r.mend- 
ments  at  the  de.'^k. 

Mr.  DINGI::LL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiiii- 
daw  mv  rcscrvfilion  of  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  ic- 
servin.'i  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  make  the  point  that  I  do  not  know 
how  manv  amendments  there  are  at  the 
de.sk.  I  ijersonally  have  14  amendments 
which  have  been  3  days  at  the  desk.  I 
recognize  the  difficulty  under  which  the 
Chairman  has  to  labor  to  conduct  tlie 
Committee,  and  there  has  been  a  very, 
marvelous  feeling  throughout  to  give 
( veryone  a  chance  to  be  heard  on  this 
important  piece  of  legislation. 

However.  I  would  jwint  out  that  with 
the  exception  of  about  four  instances 
the  people  who  have  been  recognized 
have  been  members  of  the  committee, 
and  they  have  been  recognized  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  while  some  of  the  rest 
of  us  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  on  amendments  that  we  have 
worked  on  and  been  prepared  on. 

Mr.  CELLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  is  it  not  true  that  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  offer  at  least  four  or  five  of 
those  amendments  en  bloc? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  In  one  instance.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  yes.  If  I  can  get 
the  recognition  of  the  Chairman,  I  have 
one  group  of  live  amendments  en  bloc. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  mr  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Tliere  w-as  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    SIKES 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Sikxs:  On  p?ee 
14.  line  n.  strike  out  the  words  '-or  local 
law"  ;ind  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followi:.2: 
■  l.iw  or  i-.nv  published  ordinance"  and  on 
line  14.  itrike  the  word  '■or"  and  on  line  15 
strike  out  the  w-ords  "liocal  law-"  and  .-dd 
•  l.iw  or  any  published  ordinance." 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hcase 
is  familiar  with  the  mushrooming  growth 
of  new  incorporated  towns  throughout 
the  ^and.  In  Florida,  for  instance,  a  tax 
break  comes  to  a  local  corporate  ^ity 
from  certain  State  taxes.  This  provides 
an  incentive  for  a  community  to  declare 
itself  a  town  and  to  ge;  a  corporate 
charter.  Whatever  the  reason,  there  are 
thousands  'apon  thousands  of  small 
towns.  Each  of  them  has  local  law-s  and 
the  average  citizen  cannot  possibly  know- 
all  of  these  iaw-s  nor  can  he  possibly 
avoid  infringing  upon  some  of  them.  We 
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cannot  expect  a  dealer  or  a  prospective 
purchaser  of  weapons  or  ammunillon  to 
go  10  the  clerks  office  in  the  city  where 
■e  seeks  to  purchase  a  cun  and  acquaint 
himself  with  all  of  the  local  laws  passe  1 
by  the  town  council  down  through  the 
h'story  uf  thr  town  unless  they  are  pub- 
lished At  least,  we  .should  give  them  the 
break  of  being  able  to  ascertain  that 
there  are  published  ord.r.ances  affecting 
firearms  and  we  should  Rive  them  the 
break  of  knowing  that  there  is  a  reason- 
ably accurate  listing  of  published  ordi- 
n:xnces  with  which  to  comply  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  entirely  reasonable  request^ 
If  a  local  law  is  worth  obeying  it  should 
be  available  in  published  form. 

Mr  CEU.EH  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield 

Mr  SIXES  I  vield  to  tlie  Lientleman. 
Mr    CFLLEi:    I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yu'fdln,'  ., 

The  f^rtli'man  savs  publi.shed  would 
the  gentleman  kindly  explain  what  he 
means  by  that  term,  so  that  the  legis- 
lative hislorv  will  be  complete' 

Mr  SIKES  What  I  have  in  mind  by 
the  U>rm  published'  is  that  local  ordi- 
nances should  either  be  published  in 
newspapers  where  thev  are  available  m 
bound  copies,  or  should  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  .^o  that  they  can  be  re- 
ferred to  rather  than  being  passed,  filed 
and  forgotten,  but  .-.till  m  effect. 

Mr  CELI.EK.  There  would  be  no  need 
for  a  comvn'.ation  of  these'' 

Mr  SIKES.  I  do  not  request  a  com- 
pilation, and  my  amendment  does  not 

rcciuire  it  .,   „  ,„ 

Mr    CELLEP.    I  have  no  objection  to 

the  amendment 

Mr    PEPPER    Mr   Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  vield'' 
Mr  SIKES  I  yield  to  gentleman  from 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  able  gentleman  for  bringing  up  this 
matter  for  clarification.  ^.  ,,  t  „„„, 

The  citv  of  Miami  Beach,  which  I  now 
share  in  "rrpresentm-;  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr  F.^scellI.  has  an  ordinance 
now  requiring  registration  of  guns. 

Now  under  vour  amendment,  would 
that  be  the  governmK  law  for  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  that  area  ' 

Mr  SIKES.  Of  course,  it  would.  How- 
ever let  me  stress  that.  What  I  am  ask- 
in '  is  that  ordinances  be  puo.ished  In 
a  form  in  which  they  would  be  available 
to  a  dealer  or  to  a  buyer, 
Mr  PEPPER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAmM.\N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  olTered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida     Mr    StkesI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The   CHAIRMAN    For   what   pun^ose 

does'the  gentleman  trom  Ohio  I  Mr.  Mc- 

Culloch;    rise  '  ,     .  t 

Mr    Mcculloch     Mr.   Chamnan,   I 

rise  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  .Ala.-.ka     Mr    Pollock  1. 

Mr.  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  must  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  the  nentleman 
from  Ohio  cannot  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  olTenng 
an  amendment. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman 


from  Alaska  a.s  soon  m  Uie  Chair  getj 
an  opportunity  to  do  so  The  Chair  asks 
tliat  Members  be  patient. 


«MKNi)MCNr  omnncD  iiT  M«    ANnnusON  or 

Mr     ANDERSON    of    Tennessee.    Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
AmendmetU   otTerod    bv    Mr     Anoerson    of 
Tennessee    On  page  14.  line  7.  strike  o"t  ^he 
peri.xl   .^nd    insert    the    following:      .   except 
lh.it  this  paragraph  ^hM  not  apply   W  ihe 
s:,le  or  delivery  of  any  flrearm  or  ammunition 
to  -nembers  of  the  Armed  Forces  i  including 
p-serve    c.  mponents    thereof,     ^^ho    are    vn 
K-tive    cJutv     to    members    of    the    National 
Gvi.rd    who    -ire   on    nuthorUed    training    or 
dutv    or  lo  veterans  who  arc  not  discharged 
or  released  under  dishonorable  conditions 

Mr  ANDERSON  nt  Tennes.see  Mr. 
Chan-man.  I  can  explain  this  amendment 
I  believe  very  quickly 

\11  this  amendment  does  Is  exempt  the 
members  of  the  armed  services  on  active 
dutv  from  the  age  requirement  relating  to 
the' purchase  of  suns  or  ammunition. 

The  reason  for  it  is  that  we  have  a 
Iar-,e  number  of  young  men  who  volun- 
teer at  the  age  of  18  or  who  are  drafted 
at  the  age  of  19  Some  of  lhe.se  youn.- 
i^ep  have  a  per.sonal  preference  lor  a 
particular  type  of  pistol,  to  take  to  Viet- 
nam with  them  to  use  as  their  i^f'-f "^1 
%%ea!X)n,  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to  go 
to  a  store  and  purchase  such  a  gun. 

We  also  co'old  have  the  situation  where 
a  yoimg  miin  could  be  wounded  and  lose 
an  ai-m  in  Vietnam  at  the  a-e  of  19  un- 
der heroic  combat  conditions,  who  couid 
be  decorated  with  a  medal  of  honor  at 
the  While  House,  and  be  medically  dis- 
charged, and  go  to  settle  on  a  remote 
ranch  m  Texas,  and  be  told  at  a  .store 
that  he  cannot  purchase  a  pi.stol.  whi.e 
previously  finding  It  very  easy  to  be  is- 
sued to  fight  for  his  country  in  Vietnam 
Mr  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr   ANDERSON  of  Tennessee   I  yield 

to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Would  you  exempt  any 
veteran  who  has  not  been  dishonorably 
discharj;ed  under  this  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee  T^at 
would  be  the  impact  of  it. 

Mr  CORM.\N  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman 

Mr  CORMAN  /Vs  I  understand  the 
effect  of  the  gentleman  s  amendment,  if  a 
voung  man  of  18  or  19  years  of  age  goes 
Uilo  the  .service  and  it  turns  out  he  is 
not  psychologically  fit  for  military  serv- 
ice and  he  is  discharged  for  that  reason, 
he  would  then  qualify  to  purcnase  a  pis- 
tol or  a  revolver? 

Mr  \NDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Is  it 
not  11  ue  that  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
cover  the  responsibility  of  the  gun  dealer 
not  to  sell  to  a  per:.on  who  is  mentally 
incompetenf 

Mr  CORMAN.  If  he  has  been  adjudged 
nunlallv  incompetent  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent juiisdiction,  that  is  true  But 
there  is  a  long  distance  between  those 
two  situations.  I  .sympathize  with  the 
gentleman's  concern  over  the  veteran  s 
ability  to  buy  a  gun.  but  I  doubt  the  ad- 
visability of  an  amendment  such  as  the 
one  proposed.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  young 


man  who  Is  a  veteran  before  he  is  of  the 
aee  of  2\  may  very  probably  have  been 
released  because  he  was  not  thought 
p.svcholot!ically  fit  for  military  duty,  and 
he  would  be  the  last  one  we  would  want 
to  authon/e  to  buy  a  pistol.  A  veteran 
who  is  a  minor  cannot  buy  a  drink  of 
whisky  and  he  usually  cannot  vote. 

Although  I  respect  the  gentleman  s 
concern  for  the  veteran.  I  really  think 
that  this  amendment  would  not  be 
advisable 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gcntlemaiv 
In  regard  to  p.sychotics.  State  laws  and 
other  laws  would  apply  so  that  the 
psychotic  person  would  not  be  a  proper 
purchaser  of  a  gun,  this  amendment 
notwithstanding. 

Mr.  CEI.LER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distingui>hea 
chairman. 

Mr  CELLER.  Under  the  amendment 
anyone  m  the  military  .service  or  any 
veteran  under  21  could  buy  a  revolver  or 
pistol  is  that  correct ■' 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tenne.s.sec.  Anyone 
in  the  militai-y  service  under  21,  if  he 
were  serving  on  active  duty. 

^Ir  CEILER.  A  revolver  is  the  one 
weapon  that  is  most  u.sed  m  committing 
crimes.  IS  that  true? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tenner.sce.  The 
chairman  Icnows  far  better  than  I  do  I 
assume  the  question  answers  itself.  But 
the  impact  of  this  amendment  is  relateU 
to  those  who  arc  serving'  honorably  on 

act've  dutv  or  who  are  di.schare.ed 

Mr  CELLER.  What  would  be  the  need 
for  a  veteran  under  '21  to  have  a  revolver  .' 
What  would  be  the  need  for  .t " 

Mr  ANUEHaON  of  Tenr.c^^cc  Mi. 
Chairman  as  I  p./lntcd  out.  I  know  for 
a  fact,  based  on  past  exi>"ience.  th..t 
young  men  going  into  th-  service  and  who 
are  on  leave  preparing  to  go  to  Vietnam 
may  want  to  go  out  and  do  a  little  pistol 
sh^>oting.  He  may  want  to  purcha.^c  a  ^un 
so  he  can  learn  to  better  defend  himself. 
Thf^-  mav  have  another  puniose  for  se- 
curing a  particular  weapon.  They  may 
want  to  take  it  to  Vietnam  to  defend 
their  lives.  . 

Mr  CELLER.  If  they  arc  in  the  mili- 
tary- service,  and  are  haMn;,'  tars-ct  prac- 
tice with  revolvers,  under  those  circum- 
stances they  arc  under  .some  restraint, 
under  some  discipline,  under  some  con- 
trol But  under  your  amendment  they 
could  have  a  revolver  wiUy-niUy  to  do 
anvthing  they  v.islied  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  olTerrd  by  the  rentlcman 
from  Tennessee. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision >  demanded  by  Mr.  Anpekson  of 
Tennessee'  there  v.ere-aycs  2..  nnes  50. 
^.o  the  ame:idment  was  rejected. 
Thp  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recounizes 
the  f;entlcman  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Pol- 
lock). 

,\mewome.nt  offered  i.y  mr.  pollock. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oEfer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  P'.;^^*^";;,  O"* 
page  20.  line  23.  strike  out  ••$500"  and  insert 
m  liJU  thereof  the  fciloAing:   •'toO  . 
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On  page  21,  line  6.  strike  out  "$500"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$50". 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think 
there  is  very  little  that  needs  to  be  said 
here,  except  that  the  provisions  now  in 
the  iDill  require  payment  of  an  annual 
foe  of  $500  for  a  license  for  a  manufac- 
turer or  importer.  Tliis  is  unwarranted. 
It  is  prohibitive,  and  it  should  be  changed 
to  $50.  One  amendment  is  for  the  manu- 
facturer of  firearms  other  than  destruc- 
tive devices,  which  calls  for  a  fee  of  $50 
rather  than  $500  per  year,  and  the  other 
amendment  is  for  a  license  for  an  im- 
porter of  firearms  other  than  destruc- 
tive devices,  and  calls  also  for  a  fee  of 
$50  rather  than  $500  per  year. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  the  intent 
of  this  legislation  is  to  control  manufac- 
turers and  importers,  and  they  will  be 
subject  to  all  the  controls  of  the  bill 
whether  it  requires  a  $1  license  or  a  $1,000 
one  I  happen  to  think  the  intent  of  the 
$500  fee  in  the  bill  is  to  drive  some  small 
concerns  out  of  business.  I  do  not  think 
that  should  happen.  I  have  some  small 
businesses  in  my  district  who  would  be 
adversely  affected  and  this  provision 
would  hurt  them  very  much.  I  do  not 
think  thev  could  survive  the  $500-per- 
year  permit  for  the  privilege  of  doing 

business.  ,     ^  ,  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  or 

my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves 1  minute. 

Mr  CEXiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  We  have 
alreadv  adopted  the  license  fees  that  are 
set  forth  in  the  instant  biU.  MHien  we 
passed  the  omnibus  crime  control  and 
.safe  streets  bill,  we  provided  that  the 
license  fee  of  a  manufacturer  was  to  be 
$500  and  the  license  fee  of  an  importer 
was  to  be  $500.  Now,  they  seek  to  reduce 
those  fees. 

It  seems  rather  anomalous  that  we 
would  reduce  the  fee  of  a  large  operator 
like  Remington  Arms  or  any  of  these 
very  large  manufacturers  of  rifles  or  guns 
or  revolvers.  It  is  rather  anomalous  that 
we  would  reduce  the  fee  of  the  importers 
who  are  reaping  a  whirlwind  now  and  are 
bringing  an  avalanche  of  all  kinds  of 
cheap  revolvers  into  this  country  at  this 
very  moment,  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Interval  before  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  provisions  become  effective. 
Now  ought  we  to  give  this  advantage  to 
them  and  only  impose  a  paltry  $50  fee  as 
a  reward?  I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 

is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  McCul- 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  Chair  for  the  recognition. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  nse  to  support  the 
amendment.  There  is  no  objection  there- 
to from  those  in  charge  of  the  bill  on 
this  .side  of  the  aisle. 

I  sliould  like  to  say  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  that  before  the  passage 
of  the  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  license  fee 
for  a  manufacturer  under  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  law,  which  had  been  the 
law  since  1938,  was  $25. 

The  amendment  would  double  that 
fee.  This  fee  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue,  in  my  opinion.  There  are 
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no  members  of  the  committee,  or  few 
members  of  the  committee,  who  believe 
it  is  such  a  measure. 

The  CHAniMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  IMr.  Pollock!. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Casey  1. 

Mr  CASEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  time  be  reserved 

until  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  only  catise 
difficulty  if  time  is  reserved.  The  pcntle- 
man  is  recognized.  ■„  ,w„ 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  yield  to  the  :,entleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  f^ood  friend 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  Chairman,  .shortly  I  shall  be  offer- 
ing two  more  small  amendments  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  things  I  have  found,  on 
careful  overview  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  rne  yesterday,  to  need  conform- 
ing amendments.  These  have  been 
cleared  by  me  with  my  pood  fnend.  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  CfllerI. 
and  will  assure  that  the  collectors 
amendment  which  was  offered  on  yester- 
day will  have  the  appropriate  technica 
changes  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  bill 
to  conform  the  bill  to  what  has  already 

been  done. 

I  would  point  out  that  on  page  14,  line 
20  it  would  simply  state  that  a  person 
could  not  deliver  firearms  to  persons  who 
were  collectors  at  places  other  than  their 
residences.  ,^    ^  ..  ^ 

At  page  23  line  22.  it  would  change  the 
bill  so  that  in  the  case  of  liccn.sed  collec- 
tors they  would  have  to  have  a  clearly 
identified  and  identifiable  residence 
which  would  be  on  file  with  the  Secretary. 

These  amendments  should  have  been 
offered  vesterday  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
forming amendments,  but  that  was  not 

^^particularly  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Texas  for  yielding  to  me,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  my  good  friend  from 
New  York,  with  whom  I  have  cleared 
these  amendments,  if  they  will  be  accept- 
able when  offered  at  a  later  time? 

Mr  CELLER.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Texas,  and  I  will  at  the  appropriate  time 
offer  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  MacGregorI. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  mac- 
Gregor  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  McCul- 

LOCH.)  ,      . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
just  looking  at  the  news  ticker  and  I  saw 
this  item: 

snipers  shootum  frcjn  rooftops,  windows. 
and  behind  bushes  launched  a  reisin  of  ter- 
ror that  left  10  persons  dead  on  Cleveland  s 
East  Side. 


I  should  like  those  Members  who  yes- 
terday told  us  about  the  precious  noht 
of  the  American  people  to  have  rauns  to 
realize  that  this  precious  right  has  left  10 
people  dead  on  the  streets  of  Cleveland. 

I  also  saw  on  the  wire  reports  that  one 


of  our  Members,  identified  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Rifie  Association,  ex- 
pressed his  pleasure  with  this  bill  as  now 
amended  and  said,  •'We  can  live  with  it. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  Americans  can  die  with  it. 
because  it  Is  just  not  strong  enough. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Idaho  IM''. 
McClureI. 

■  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McClvpf. 
Yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pollock,  i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  !jentleman  from  Alabama  iMr. 
Dickinson ' . 

Bv   unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Dickin- 
son vieldcd  his  time  to  Mr.  Pollock.' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  sientleman  from  Illinois   IMr. 

PrcINSKI  i . 

Mr    PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
roing  to  support  this  legislation,  because 
we  certainly  need  it.  but  I  believe  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  be  bitterly  dis- 
appointed  if  this  House  does  not  lace 
up  to  its  responsibility  of  bringing  out 
a  meaningful  and  effective  gun  control 
bill    No  one  suggests  that  placing  limi- 
tations on  the  mail  order  sale  of  rifles, 
Federal  registration  and  licensing  of  guns 
will  be  a  panacea  to  cure  the  mountin'z 
crimewave  in  this  country.  But  I  believe 
each  of  these  measures  would  be  part  o: 
an  overall  effort  necessary  to  strengthen 
crime  detection  enforcement,  and  pros- 
ecution at  all  levels. 

Last  week  we  pa.ssed  a  juvenile  dehn- 
Quencv  bill  here  in  thiis  Chamber.  Several 
months  aeo  we  pa.s.scd  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  Now  we  arc  trying  to  strengthen  pun 
control  legislation.  When  you  take  all  cl 
these  legislative  efforts  and  put  them 
into  one  package,  then  you  can  begin  to 
liopc  that  we  will  finally  make  some 
meaningful  contribution  toward  reducing 
crime  in  this  country. 

The  type  of  tragedy  which  occurred  in 
Cleveland  yesterday  may  not  be  averted 
by  this  or  anv  other  legislation,  but  iho 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  for  most  crim- 
inals, taking  a  gun  in  their  hands  has 
become  a  wav  of  life  in  our  Nation.  Crim- 
inals have  little  fear  of  the  law.  so  we 
have  this  carnage  occurring  in  the  streets 
of  America.  During  debate  on  this  bill, 
you  recall  it  was  brought  out  that  900.000 
crimes  were  committed  last  year  in  this 
countrv,   160.000  of  them  involving  the 
use  of  puns.  Until  we  can  come  together 
in  this  House  and  pass  meaningful  leg- 
islation all  across  the  line  so  that  we 
can  start  giving  some  meaning  to  laws 
and  to  prosecution  in  this  country,  we 
will  not  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  war  on  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  I  express 
the  disappointment  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  have  written  to  all  of  us  liere 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  with  regard  to 
strong  pun  control  legislation.  I  know  I 
'cccncd  tons  of  mail  on  this  matter,  just 
PS  the  rest  of  us  did.  from  decent  Ameri- 
cans saving.  -Plcase  do  something  about 
the  wholesale  slauiht^r  occurring  in  tne 
greets  of  America."  I  can  see  row  dis- 
-  anointed  they  will  be  wh.en  we  con- 
clude action  I'.ere  nnd  find  that  Con- 
■■ress  lias  voted  only  a  shadow  of  the 
needs  of  what  America  needs.  For  those 
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who  have  fouRht  us  on  major  amend- 
ments. It  will  be  difficult  to  explain  to 
the  rnan  on  the  street  that  this  assembly 
did  not  face  up  to  Its  responsibility  of 
pa.^-.unc:  ^ood.  strong  laws 

DurlnK  debate  on  this  bill.  I  fought 
hard  to  make  carrying  a  gun  In  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony  a  Federal  crime  sub- 
ject to  a  10-year  jail  sentence  for  a  first 
orTense  On  three  occasions  we  were 
beaten  down.  How  could  anyone  object 
to  the  proposal  when  last  year  6.5C'* 
Americans  were  killed  by  criminals  using 

guns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  sad  day  for 
America  '.vh-jn  t;;e  overwlu'lmlnkj  will 
of  our  people,  urging  and  demanding 
strong  gun  control  legislatiun.  can  bo 
friistrated  by  the  special  Interests  who 
have  continually  protected  the  gun  '.obby 
in  the  country. 

I  knaw  that  the  Iig;ti;r.ate  .<;portsman 
ai.d  gun-coUectors  in  tliis  countr>'  join  us 
in  urging  elTecti ve  gun  control  legislation. 
I-  :s  a  tragedy  of  our  time  that  this 
Chamber  refuses  to  recognize  the  gravity 
of  ti-.e  situation  My  conscience  is  clear. 
Mr  Speakf  r.  because  I  have  supported 
every  amendment  to  sirengtlien  this  bill. 

The  CHAIMMAN"  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Cha.r  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  l  Mr  DincellI. 

AMENDMF.NT3    OFfXttED    BT     MK.    DINGELL 

Mr    DINGELL.  Mr   Chairman.  I  offer 
two    amendrr.ents    and    ask    unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 
The  CHAIR M.VN  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Michigan:" 
There  was  n.3  objection. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Amenaments  olfered  by   Mr    Dingell     On 
page  14.  line  20,  Immediately  after  •business- 
Insert   the  fjilQWlng     "or.   in   the   case   of   a 
UcenseU  collector,  his  residence" 

On  page  23.  line  22.  immediately  after 
•appUcanf  Insert  the  fjllowmg:  -(other 
than  a  collector)  " 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Ook 
unammous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  use  1  minute  of  my  time  now  and 
resene  Uie  balance  thereof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan:* 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  UINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  the  am-vndments  that  I  have  just 
discussed  vvith  the  gcntlem.an  from  T"xas 
I  Mr.  C.^SEY  1  when  he  yielded  to  me  They 
are  amcndmonts  that  have  been  submit- 
ted to  tho  committee  and  wlaich  have  the 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. They  ai-e  purely  tt-chnical  in  na- 
ture and  are  designed  to  correct  two 
other  minor  points  contained  in  the  bill 
wliich  ived  to  be  corrected  In  order  to 
conform  t.:>  the  other  amendments  which 
we  adopted  with  reference  to  the  gun 
collectors  amendment 

The  CH.MRNL\N.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offorLd  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr  DingellI. 
The  amendment.s  were  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRM.\N    The   Chair   recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

CURM.AN  !  . 

Mr    CORMAN    Mr   Chairman,  we  will 
sDon  conclude  our  work  on  this  bill. 


I  think  the  most  damaL-lng  amciul- 
ment  that  has  been  pas.'^ed  .<;o  f^ir  is  the 
one  that  opens  a  wider  hole  In  the  bill 
and  that  is  the  amendment  to  exempt 
ammunition  to  permit  Its  continued  >ale 
t!'.rr>',jt;h  the  mails 

I  would  hope  that  tlie  Hou.'ie  will  have 
an  opportutiity  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
I  in  that  amendment. 

.Mr  CELLFR  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CORMAN  I  yield  to  the  dlstm- 
■rtiished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlciarv 

Mr  CFLLr  H  I  .vlll  .^late  to  the  -enile- 
man  from  California  that  It  is  the  pur- 
po.se  if  the  chairman  to  ask  for  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  so-called  MacGrc<:or 
amendment  -''•.d  a  .separate  vote  on  the 
.so-called  Sikcs  .amendment  which  would 
permit  th.e  mcmb*^rs  of  the  National  Rifle 
.\s.soclatlon  to  be  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill 

Mr  CORMAN  I  thai-.k  the  distin- 
guished uentU-man  for  his  remarks. 

.Mr  Chairman.  I  have  here  a  news- 
paper of  July  19  whieh  .hows  a  young 
.American  that  was  ohot  ^jwn.  lie  was 
not  out  shooting  duck.s.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  holding  up  the  American  Security 
is  Trust  Co  with  a  shotgun  and  it 
shows  him  with  the  ■  hc'iiun  in  his  hands. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  sun  was  load- 
ed with  buckihot  or  was  loaded  with 
birdshol. 

However.  I  would  like  to  hope  that 
when  we  cifriclude  this  bill  that  young 
men  such  as  this  could  not  obtain  am- 
munition with  which  to  load  guns  and 
to  hold  up  banks. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  may  be  a  lot  of 
people  who  may  be  unhappy  about  what 
we  have  done,  but  I  think  we  can  undo 
some  of  what  we  liave  done  .md  I  seri- 
ously hope  that  the  Hou5e  will  reject 
the  amendment  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr  .MacGREGOR  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  CORMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
t">  the  gentleman   from  Minnesota. 

.Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  am  n^t  sure  whether  it  is  relevant  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  just  said,  but  I 
would  like  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee to  know  that  our  sister  body  through 
it5  Conamittce  on  the  Judiciary  this 
morning  approved  by  a  vote  of  9  to  3 
a  long  gun  control  bill  and  the  language 
of  the  MacGreror  amendment  dennition 
,>f  ammunition  which  wc  adopted  in  the 
House  vesterday 

Mr  CORMAN.  Well,  hope  springs 
eternal  for  effective  gun  control  laws. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  well  recall  that  we 
had  a  16-to-16  vote  in  our  committee  the 
other  day  on  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
and  several  days  later  we  had  a  29-to-6 
vote  on  what  I  believe  started  out  to  be 
a  pretty  reasonable  and  effective  bill. 

We  have  a  couple  of  big  holes  In  it, 
and  I  hope  we  can  close  those  holes  be- 
fore we  conclude  our  work  today. 

The    CHAIRMAN     The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Cahfornia  has  expired. 
The  Chair   recognizes  the   frentleman 
from  New  York  1  Mr  Horton  I 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  this  Fireaims  Control  Act.  H  II. 
17735.  which  is  now  before  the  House 
for  final   passage.  It  is  hi;;h  time  that 


Coti  ■le.'-s  acted  to  strengthen  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  reason- 
able and  realistic  controls  of  firearms. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  took  the  first 
sU'ps  when  It  rejwrted  out  its  bill.  For 
the  past  week,  we  have  been  deliberating 
Ih"  measure.  It  is  now  time  to  act  posi- 
tively. 

I  want  to  exprcr,s  appreciation  to  mv 
coUea'zues  for  accepting  my  amendment 
to  ban  the  :mi>.^rtati"in  of  foreltrn  mili- 
tary .surplus  long  gims.  I  felt  strongly 
that  this  v.as  an  area  overlooked  in  the 
committee  It  has  been  an  area  long  over- 
looked by  Ciov'  rnment  agencies  which 
cou'.d  have  moved  to  stem  the  flow  of 
weapons  across  our  borders. 

Section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  provides  the  machinery  to  halt 
the  How  but.  api)arently  for  reasons  of 
exi>edlency  to  the  admini.stratlon's  for- 
eign relations  and  military  ixilicles.  notli- 
:i.::  has  been  done  to  exercise  this  au- 
ilioiiiy. 

For  too  long  these  low-priced  forei'::n 
weapons  have  been  dumj^ed  on  the 
.\m  1  i.-an  market,  available  for  purchase 
tiv  practically  anyone— criminal  dls- 
s,id^iit  or  psychopath. 

It  is  even  po.^slblo  today,  for  an  extra 
fee.  to  import  surplus  i^uiis  from  Com- 
munist countries.  Although  this  kind  of 
oractice  could  be  stopi>ed  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  It  has  not  been 
stopped. 

My  amendment  will  ban  the  Import 
into  the  United  States  of  foreign  surplus 
militaiT  rifles  and  .■shotguns,  removing 
tlie  discretion,  which  the  Federal  ai^en- 
cies  have  chosen  not  to  exercise. 

The  problem  of  crime  and  violence  In 
Aiiierica  is  far  too  serious  for  us  to 
ignore  in  the  so-called  Interest  of  con- 
venience and  expedience  in  our  forclni 
military  and  policy  dealings. 

The  .'\mcrlcan  !)eople  should  not  bo 
subjected  to  a  flood  of  inexpensive  for- 
eign weapons,  most  of  which  iiavc  Utile 
or  no  value  to  the  sportsman. 

The  .\merican  people  by  the  miUlons 
have  written  to  and  are  looking  to  Con- 
:;rc5s  to  do  somt tiling  about  gun  control. 
Not  long  ago.  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
my  distincuished  friend  and  neighbor. 
Representative  B.^rbfr  Conable,  iK>intrd 
out  that  the  adm.inlstration  has  net  ^iven 
strong  or  even  adequate  enforcement  t  J 
the  gun  legislation  already  on  the  books 
Congress  must  do  its  duty  and  legis- 
late the  necessary  controls  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people.  'Hie  intent  of  Con- 
gress— our  mandate  to  the  Government 
agencies — must  be  made  crystal  clear. 
The  agencies  cannot  be  left  to  enforce, 
or  not  enforce,  the  laws  at  their  own 
di'^crelion. 

Tlie  public  must  bo  protected  and  it  is 
our  job  to  do  it  since  the  administration 
and  its  agencies  ha\c  failed  to  act  Be- 
cause the  di.scretlonary  measures  ;:lvcn 
the  agencies  have  not  been  acted  upon  by 
them,  we  must  take  the  tteps  of  barring 
the  weapons  outright. 

My  sUfI  and  I  have  interviev.ed  sports- 
men, -;un  dealers,  and  jwlice  officials 
ab<jut  these  added  controls  on  imports. 
.Ml  of  these  we  have  contacted  expressed 
approval  of  tl.Ls  measure. 

One  gun  dealer  In  the  Washington  area 
said  a  ban  on  imported  foreign  military 
surjlus  long  guns  was  20  years  overdue. 


We  must  approve  this  bill  and  then 
turn  our  efforts  toward  active  support 
of  the  measure  so  that  It  is  not  another 
20  years  before  these  safeguards  we  have 
enacted  are  put  Into  force. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  allot  my 
remaining  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
O'e.io  I  Mr.  McCULLOcHl. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  jicntleman  from  New 
York  has  an  amendment  at  the  Clerk's 
de.^k. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw that  amendment.  It  was  handled 
earlier. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   I  Mr. 

RrMSFELDl. 

Mr,  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation.  As  reported  out,  this 
bill  was  basically  a  sound  Mil,  although 
a  modest  one.  I  also  Intend  to  support 
I  he  position  of  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  I  Mr.  CellerI.  by  opposing  on 
the  separate  votes,  the  MacGregor 
amendment  and  the  Sikes  amendment. 
It  has  been  disappointing  to  me  that 
wc  have  not  .seen  more  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  law— Federal,  State,  and 
local — currently  on  the  books,  more  ef- 
fective enforcement  could  have  at  least 
in  part  helped  to  alleviate  the  situation 
at  which  this  legislation  is  aimed. 

Second,  it  is  regrettable  that  it  took  a 
number  of  years  of  increasing  damage 
to  the  fabric  of  our  society  before  the 
Government  began  to  move  and  the  Con- 
gress becan  to  perform  its  responsibility. 
Tiiird.  it  has  been  disappointing  to  me 
tliat  this  bill  has  been  amended  in  sev- 
eral respects  which  I  believe  will  weaken 
our  capability  to  deal  with  this  problem 
area. 

Finally.  I  would  merely  reiterate  what 
I  said  yesterday,  that  I  was  disappointed 
that  .several  of  the  amendments  which 
were  offered  during  the  debate  that  I 
thought  would  strengthen  the  legislation 
and  a.ssist  in  more  effectively  dealing 
with  the  problem  that  this  legislation  is 
addressed  to,  were  rejected  here  in  the 
committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  peld? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an 
orderlv  society,  a  compact  is  made  be- 
tween citizens  and  their  government, 
whereby  the  citizen  forgos  his  efforts  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  in  re- 
turn for  which  the  Government  presumes 
to  provide  such  protection  as  the  citizen 
may  require  for  his  liberty,  his  i>erson, 
or  his  j>roperty. 

But  where  the  Govcniment  fails  or  re- 
fuses to  perform  its  solemn  obligation  to 
furnish  the  measure  of  protection  neces- 
.sary  for  cormnon  safety  and  civil  order, 
the  compact  is  broken  and  the  citizen  has 
no  alternative  but  to  resort  to  self-help 
for  iH-otection.  Not  only  has  this  Govern- 
ment allowed  a  serious  breakdown  in  law 
enf  Drcement,  it  lias  encouraged  the  law- 
less. Every  time  the  Supreme  Court 
speaks,  it  becomes  harder  to  convict  the 
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c  rlminal.  Our  leaders  encourage  civil  dis- 
obedience. Listen  to  what  they  liave  been 
saying.  The  Democrat  champion  of  the 
fifties.  Adlai  Stevenson,  once  declared: 

In  the  great  starviggle  to  advance  civil 
rights  .  .  .  even  a  Jail  sentence  is  no  longer 
a  dishonor,  but  a  proud  achievement. 

The  Democi-at  President  in  1963  said: 


In  too  many  pert.s  of  the  country,  wrongs 
are  Inflicted  on  cltiv^ns  lor  which  there  are 
no  remedies  at  law.  Unless  Congrc-s  acts. 
their  only  remedy  is  in  the  streets. 

The  then  Democrat  Attorney  General, 
Robert  Kennedy,  once  ijroclaimed: 

The  more  riots  that  come  to  college  cam- 
pr.ses,  tfte  better  the  world  for  tomorrow. 

The  likely  Democrat  standard  bear- 
er Hubert  Humphrey,  just  recently  al- 
lowed that  he  has  enough  spark  left  in 
him  to  lead  a  mighty  good  revolt. 

While  the  Congress  is  asked  now  to  re- 
quire the  registration  of  arms,  once  their 
location  is  thus  determined,  when  the 
next  tragedy  occurs,  we  will  be  asked  in 
the  knee-jerk  fashion  of  the  latter-day 
liberal  to  impose  confi.scation  and  the 
public  wUl  be  left  at  the  mer^y  of  the 

mob. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution does  not  cause  violence.  Indeed, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  may  well  be  the  only  instituted 
right  which  stands  between  the  American 
people  and  the  jungle,  if  today's  trend 
continues. 

Until  the  Government  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept its  obligation  to  insure  domestic 
tranquilitv,  it  would  be  wrong,  shame- 
fully wrong,  to  deprive  the  i)ublic  of  its 
last  hope  for  security  against  elements 
bent  on  instant  self-aggrandizement  by 
violence,  if  necessary,  and  failing  in  this 
civilization  .suic-de. 

We  need  law  enforcement— not  more 
laws.  If  guns  are  outlawed  tlicn  only  out- 
laws will  have  puns. 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.senl  that  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  be  allotted  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   I  Mr.  McCloryI, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lh- 
nols? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chiair   recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    Miclilgan 

IMr.    DiNGELLl. 

AMEND:.:f:N-T    OyFERFD    BY     MR     I'lNT.KI  L 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dinghll:  On 
page  15.  line  IV.  after  the  pcr:od,  in.scrt  the 
following: 

•Tar^eraph  ( 1  )  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
applv  to  the  sale  or  delivery  of  any  firearm 
or  ammuni-.ion  to  n-.cmbers  of  Vac  Armed 
Forces  (including  Reserve  components  there- 
of)   who  are  on  active  duty." 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  was  drafted  by  my  good 
friend  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Anderson], 
and  he  would  have  offered  it  had  the 
parliamentary  situation  so  pcnnitted, 
and  had  he  been  able  so  to  do. 

This  amendment  simply  says  that 
members  of  the  armed  services  on  active 
duty  can  purchase  revolvers  and  plstola 


and    ammunition   therefor,    when   they 
are  under  the  age  of  18. 

I  see  no  harm  or  any  damage  whatso- 
ever in  allowing  a  man  who  is  old 
enough  to  serve  his  Nation  in  our  armed 
services  to  have  under  the  custody  of 
the  U.S.  Army  a  fully  automatic  weapon 
or  antitank  pun  or  cannon  or  bazooka 
and  to  handle  mine  explosives  and  dem- 
olition equipment — and  yet  to  say 
that  when  he  travels  to  Vietnam  lie 
cannot  purchase  a  pistol,  that  he 
cannot  buy  ammunition  for  it,  or 
that  he  cannot  carry  a  revolver  which 
lie  purchased  on  his  own  behalf. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennes.see  IMr,  Anderson  1. 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee,  I  ■.<}}- 
preciatc  whp.t  the  uentleman  has  don'> 
and  h?  has  stated  the  case  far  more  elo- 
quently than  I  could, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  hope  thnt  th.e  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted 

Mr,  CELLER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gemleman  >ie!d'' 

Mr,  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  CELLER   Is  this  not  similar  to  the 
amerdment  that  was  ju.st  defeated? 
Mr.  DINGELL,  No, 

Mr,  CELLER,  That  is,  except  that  your 
omcr.dment  tjOW  only  applies  to  members 
of  Uie  armed  .services  on  active  duty? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Only  to  members  of  the 
armed  services,  and  those  who  arc  on 
active  duty. 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  other  words,  that 
means  that  anybody  m  the  armed  serv- 
ices who  is  under  the  age  of  21  cou'd 
acquire  any  weapon? 

y^w  DINGELL.  If  lie  ;s  under  the  ago 
of  Zl.  he  may  do  .so. 

J'r  CELLER.  That  is.  the  gentleman  s 
r.mer.dment  i  ^eans  that  anybody  in  the 
armed  services  who  is  under  the  age  of 
_'l  c^.iid  b'ly  a  pi.stol? 

Mr,  DINGELL.  That  is  light. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Or  nlso  If  anyone  is  over 
the   y-o  of  18  he  could  buy  a  shotgun  or 
line'? 

Mr,  DI:;GELL.  That  is  correct. 

M'-.  CELLER,  I  must  point  out  to  the 

pertleman  tliat  his  amendment  militates 

a'^aiiLst  on"  of  the  ba.sic  parts,  the  theoiw 

of  'his  bill  ^-■■■hich  is  the  limitation  on 

ac':, 

Mr,  DINGELL,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  -entleman  that  the  armed  terviccs 
issues  weapons,  fully  automatic  weapons, 
and  Lssues  cannons  and  antitank  guns  to 
i>-'C'-e  same  voune  men.  It  is.sues  them 
i)i'';tols  and  revolvers  I  can  see  no  rca.son 
v,-iiv  a  vounc  man  :-hould  •ot  be  able  to 
purchnsc  c.-nc  to  take  with  liim  to  Vict- 
r.am.ii  he -lecdsit. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wul  t.ie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL,    I  yield  '.o  the  ^entle- 

m,an,  .    ,     , 

Mr,  CORMAN.  I  would  rf-mind_  the 
ecmleman  that  the  armed  service?  "r.ave 
trouble  with  younc  unqualified  men.  arm- 
ing themselves  with  weapon'~^.  when  they 
are  not  prepared  to  use  them.  Just  going 
into  the  service  does  not  qualify  them 
in  that  respect. 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  think  the  answer  .o 
that  is  when  they  are  issued  such  weap- 
ons as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  armed 
senices.  they  ought  to  have  this  n?ht 
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under  the  vigorous  controls  which  the 
armed  services  impose  on  private  owner- 
ship of  weapons  and  their  possession  and 

use 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan    Mr  Dingell  1 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  demanded  by  Mr  Dingell  > 
there  were — ayes  24,  noes  44 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alaska  !  Mr. 
Pollock  1 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
a  number  of  amendmenUs  which  will 
later  be  read,  and  I  will  not  for  lack 
of  time  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  them  Some  of  them  are 
obvious  on  tiieir  face,  and  I  believe  will 
require  very  little  explanation 

However,  there  are  several  other 
amendments  which  I  hope  U)  have  read 
en  blo«.-These  will  require  some  explana- 
tion. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendments  which  are 
identified  at  the  desk  as  numbers  2.  2-A. 
4,  9  and  16,  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments  to  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

Does  the  sentleman  from  Alaska  wish 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  these  amendments? 

Mr  POLLOCK  No.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  that  they  be  read  en  bloc  at  that 
time. 

\MENDM     NVS     i  )F(  ERED     BY     MR      I'ul.LO(  K 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  amenaments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  I  Mr  Pollock  1 . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.^mendnienta  >itere<i  by  Mr  Pollock  On 
pa^e  8  beiwe^^n  Hues  4  and  3.  insert  a  new 
par.mntph  'm  read  is  follows,  and  renumber 
all  .-.iicx^eedlrxg  piiraifraphfi ; 

•■(13i  The  term  licensed  transferee"  means 
any  person  who  l.-s  licensed  under  the  ;>ro- 
vlslona  of  UiLs  chnpter  to  purchiise  iind  re- 
ceive .-ihipmenl  uf  a  ilrearm  or  .tmmuiutiou 
m  interstate  ounuiierce  from  i  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  or  to  purchase  n  tireaxm  outside  of 
his  State  of  residence  from  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  Ilcejised 
dealer  ' 

On  pa^e  10,  line  23.  page  it.  line  23.  page 
12,  line  24,  insert  the  words  licensed  trans- 
feree," before  '  Uceused  importer";  and  an 
pa^e  15,  line  17,  change  the  period  to  a 
comm.i  and  add  nor  to  transactions  between 
theee    licensees    and    a    licensed    transferee  " 

On  page  11,  between  lines  22  ,t,nd  23,  in- 
sert a   new   paragraph   to  rectd   .vs   follows: 

■  iDi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subdivisions  iaii3)  and  ib)i3i  of  this  sec- 
tion, this  paragraph  shall  not  be  held  to 
prec.ude  a  licensed  transferee  from  purchas- 
ing a  tire^trm  by  mail  order  from  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  inside  or  outside  his  State  of  residence, 
or  from  purchasing  a  firearm  In  person  fn.>m 
a  licensed  importer,  licensed  rtkanufacturer 
or  licensed  dealer  outside  his  .State  of  resi- 
dence, but  the  licensed  tran;iferee  shall 
nevertheless  be  subject  to  all  other  provi- 
sions of  tl,>is  act.  other  flrearms  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  United  States  and  of  his 
State  and  political  subdnlslon  of  residence. 


except  tiiat  when  a  nonresident  'rf  a  .St«te 
purchaaee  a  flre««JTn  a»  a  Uoensed  transferee, 
he  aiiall  not  take  dellvfry  of  said  flrearm 
sooner  than  two  days  next  following  com- 
pletion and  siibmiBslon  of  the  purchase 
document*  for  aaJd  Ilretu-m.  and  the  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  shall  at  the  time  of  the  initial  sales 
transaction  notify  the  local  p<illi-e  authori- 
ties of  the  intended  purchase,  if  such  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  State  or  local  Mib- 
dlvlslon  where  the  purchase'  is  made  The 
notification  may  require  the  subnUsslon  by 
the  licensed  transferee  of  .siu-h  information 
as  IS  required  under  the  provlslor\3  of  section 
923(1)  of  tills  act  "■ 

On  page  14,  line  18,  after  the  word  "per- 
son add  the  words  "other  than  a  licensed 
transferee 

On  page  27  between  lines  10  and  11  Insert 
a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows; 

111  The  license  for  the  hcensed  tmnsferee 
referred  to  In  section  U22  shall  be  l.ssued  to 
an  applicant  pursuant  U)  the  law  of  Ills  Suite 
of  residence  provided  such  application 
shall    - 

•'11  be  signed  by  the  applicant; 
•■i2>  include  a  photograph  and  finger- 
prints of  the  applicant,  oxcept  that  the  I.iw 
of  said  State  may  provide  that  this  require- 
ment of  the  act  Is  not  practicable  in  certain 
situations  or  certain  iireas  of  the  State  and 
may  be  w-alved,  or  that  the  applicant  may 
be  granted  exemption  trom  the  requirement; 
■  3i  be  .iccompanled  by  a  statement  dated 
within  6  months  of  the  dale  of  the  applica- 
tion ;uid  signed  by  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment ofHcer  I  or  his  delegate)  of  the  locality 
of  the  residence  of  the  person,  which  sUMee 
that  to  the  best  of  the  ufflcer"s  Itnowledge 
the  applicant  la  not  prohibited  by  any  pro- 
vision of  Federal.  State  or  local  law  irom 
purchiialng  a  firearm  and  ammunition; 

•■i4i  contain  such  .iddltlonal  Inform.itlon 
as  may  be  prescrit}ed  by  law;  .uid 

■■(5)  be  .iccompanled  by  .i  reasonable  fee 
required  to  he  paid  to  the  State  for  obt.un- 
ing  such  a  transferee  license  and  for  such 
certified  copies  therct>f  us  may  from  time  to 
time  be  reqvured.  The  licensed  tmnsferee 
shall  be  required  to  lurnlsh  the  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  transferee 
licensed  at  the  time  of  purch.tse  of  a  firearm 
by  mall  order  or  in  person  outside  his  suite 
of  residence." 

Mr.  POLLOCK  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
icadinK  of  the  amendments  soirnds  long 
and  complicated,  but  I  want  to  tell  you 
very  .-implv  what  they  relate  to.  This  is 
a  policy  question  to  which  the  House 
must  address  itself  We  have  absolutely 
prohibited  in  the  letjislation  any  inter- 
state commerce  in  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion by  mail  order  or  where  a  person 
wLshod  to  purchase  a  firearm  or  ammu- 
nition outside  of  his  State  of  residence 

Under  the  preamble,  which  has  been 
stricken  iroin  the  bill,  the  essence  of  this 
legislation  is  to  control  the  How  of  tne- 
aims  in  intcr.-^ule  commerce.  We  are 
.supposed  to  be  tryin«  to  assist  the  States 
to  do  their  job  Thus  it  seems  to  me.  in- 
stead of  having  an  outright  prohibition 
for  mail-order  .sales  of  fiprarms,  and  in- 
stead of  having  an  absolute  prohibition 
for  anyone  iioinu.  from  one  Stale  to  an- 
other to  purcha.se  firearms,  what  we 
should  do  is  to  control  this  and  do  it 
throutih  a  means  of  t>roperly  licensing 
individuals  who  wish  to  so  tnide  in  inter- 
state commerce.  We  will  then  be  able  to 
know  exactly  who  is  r);irchasing  and  un- 
der what  circumstances 

In  this  manner  we  can  eliminate  all 
the  people  who  need  to  be  eliminated. 
We  can  eliminate  the  mentally  incom- 


petent; we  can  eliminate  the  felon,  or 
the  person  with  a  criminal  record,  or  the 
person  with  a  dishonorable  discharge  We 
can  eliminate  all  of  these  jieople.  and  we 
can  still  control  the  sales  as  completely 
as  we  are  contemplating  doing  now.  but 
it  would  not  be  an  outright  prohibition. 
The  reason  there  are  .so  many  places 
in  the  bill  where  amendments  have  to 
be  inserted  is  that  we  have  to  establish 
a  new  catecory  of  licen.see  and  address 
our  attention  to  inclusion  of  this  new 
catet'orv  in  the  .several  places  in  the  bill 
that  would  be  affectid  If  the  policy  is 
that  we  should  veeulate  rather  than  pro- 
hibit Then  we  have  to  have  under  the 
.section  on  definitions  a  new  category, 
which  I  choose  to  call  a  "licensed  trans- 
feree "  Under  the  law.  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, we  have  a  licensed  manufacturer,  a 
licensed  dealer,  and  a  licensed  imixirter. 
I  am  saying  we  should  create  one  other 
cateKor>-,  and  that  is  a  licen.sed  trans- 
feree, a  i)erson  who  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  by  mail  order  or 
in  person  in  another  State,  .so  long  as 
the  State  of  his  residence  allows  it  and 
knows  who  he  is  and  gives  him  the 
proper  document  to  do  so.  and  so  long  as 
he  is  not  going  to  be  violating  the  laws 
in  the  State  in  which  he  purchases. 

A  law-abiding  citizen,  not  otherwise 
di.squalified  should  be  piven  a  licen.se  to 
do  this.  This  is  why  he  is  called  a  licen.sed 
transferee.  He  would  iLse  the  certified 
copies  of  the  licensed  transferee  docu- 
ment to  .send  with  the  mail  order  or  to 
present  in  person  if  he  happens  to  be  m 
another  Slate. 

If  he  purchases  a  jrun  in  another 
State,  we  would  want  the  proper  kind 
of  control  to  make  sure  he  complies  with 
the  laws  of  that  State;  and  the  best  way 
to  do  that  is  not  to  allow  him  to  pick 
up  the  firearm  for  2  days,  and  to  requin^ 
the  i>erson  from  whom  he  purchases  it 
to  notify  the  police  and  indicate  the  man 
ha^  a  certified  copy  of  his  licen.sed  trans- 
feree licensee,  indicating  it  is  legal  for 
him  in  his  State  of  residence  to  purchase 
the  firearm,  and  otherwise  qualifies  un- 
der the  law.  .so  that  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion at  the  local  level  to  his  doing  so. 
he  would  be  allowed  to  make  the  i^ui- 
cha^e.  If  this  would  violate  the  State 
law  in  the  State  where  he  wanted  to 
make  the  purchase,  he  could  not  do  so, 
of  course. 

What  I  am  .■-aying  is  if  we  rovor  a  li- 
censed transferee  in  the  definition  anrl 
licensing  sections,  and  in  the  unlawful 
act.s  soctnn,  the  romainintr  en  l:loc 
amendments  proix>sed  are  but  conform- 
ing amendmcnl.s.  In.stead  of  outright  pro- 
hibition, we  should  have  a  means  under 
which  indinduals  miuht  be  able  to  pur- 
chase by  mail  order  or  purchase  in  an- 
other junsdiction  .so  long  as  in  Ixith 
States  the  authorities  know  about  it,  nnd 
the  individual  is  not  othorwi.se  prohib- 
ited from  possessing  or  purchasing  a 
firearm 

I  want  10  say  that  in  my  State  of 
Alaska— and  1  know  there  "are  other 
States  that  have  the  same  problem- 
there  are  many  people  who  arc  located 
in  wilderness  areas — many  of  them  live 
there — and  they  arc  there  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  but  do  not  have  stores  where 
they  can  go  and  purchase  flrearms. 
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The  only  way  they  can  purchase  fire- 
arms is  by  ordering  through  the  mail, 
under  controlled  conditions,  or  they  will 
be  forced  to  make  an  airplane  flight 
lor  great  distances  at  a  cost  of  several 
hundred  dollars,  in  order  to  purchase  a 
'i'-carm  or  ammunition  and  then  again 
rliarter  an  aircraft  to  return  home.  I 
think  this  is  an  undue  abridgement  of 
a  man's  right  to  have  a  firearm,  If  It  is 
otherwise  legal  for  him  to  have  It. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
eentleman  jield? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  would  per- 
mit anv  State  to  set  up  a  separate  class, 
which  the  gentleman  calls  licensed  trans- 
ferees. 

Mr.  POLLOCi:.  Yes,  ;  ir. 
Mr,  CELLER.  That  v.ould  he  able  to 
buy  bv  mail  order  and  to  mail  nuns  of 
all  sorts,  and  they  "aouM  Le  iminuni-'-cd 
from  the  operation  of  the  act. 

Mr  POLI,OCK.  No.  sir;  the  amend- 
ments specifically  irovidc  the  people  will 
be  subject  to  every  prevision  of  the  act 
except  as  to  the  amciidmrnt.-;  ".."Inch  are 
here  considering.  Tlioy  rould  buy  by  mail 
order  or  out  of  State,  but  only  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions. 

If  I  might  add.  r.Ir.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  require  cntain  things  for 
the  licensed  transferee  to  do.  He  must  be 
photographed,  he  must  Ijc  fiiTrerprinted; 
he  must  sign  t'le  application  and  provide 
requesU^d  information:  iind  there  must 
be  a  supportina:  Etr>tement  by  the  local 
ix)lice  authority  attei^ting  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  disqualifying  reasons  the 
applicant  should  be  denied  a  license,  and 

so  forth.  ,  .^  i    ,    4. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  undcr.stand  that,  but 
lie  is  immunized  against  prohibition  from 
buvlng  bv  mail,  and  he  is  immunized 
against  prohibition  against  purchasing 
outside  his  State. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  That  is  all. 
Mr.  CELLER.  Tliat  is  the  very  thrust 
of  this  act.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying 
to  control  guns  by  reducing  the  accessi- 
bility of  guns,  and  this  would  open  up 
the  act  so  people  would  have  easy  access 
all  over  the  country. 

Beyond  that,  this  is  a  new  concept, 
allowing  a  State  to  immur.ize  the  State 
from  a  Federal  statute. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  much  time,  so  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
would  like  to  express  that  this  does  not 
open  up  everything  in  the  act.  What  this 
does  is  allow  a  person  who  wishes  to  util- 
ize mail  order  for  purchase,  to  do  so. 
It  does  not  open  it  up.  An  applicant 
would  be  licensed  under  controlled  condi- 
tions. They  -would  be  quite  tightly  con- 
trolled. It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether 
this  body  wants  to  absolutely  prohibit 
everybody  from  making  such  purchases 
in  Interstate  commerce,  or  whether  we 
want  to  permit  properly  licensed  appli- 
cants to  do  so  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

(By   unanimous  consent,  Mr,   Hardy 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pollock.) 
Mr   POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 


not  going  to  talk  too  much  longer  on  this 
one  proposition.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
policy  whether  we  want  to  make  an  out- 
right prohibition  or  whether  we  want  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  those  people  who 
will  be  hurt  bv  an  outright  prohibition 
to  legally  and  lawfully  buy  a  i^un  under 
controlled  conditions,  becau.se  of  a  re- 
mote location  or  a  unique  situation.  I 
emphasize,  this  will  five  them  an  oppor- 
tunitv  under  veiy  ilrictly  controlled 
conditions,  to  be  able  io  make  leral  sales 
by  mail  order  or  in  another  State. 

These  amendments  provide  the  ma- 
chinery, throu  'h  rcquirinf;  the  liccnpcd 
transferee  to  present  a  ceilined  copy  of 
his  licensing  document  to  Hie  mail-order 
house,  or  to  the  licensed  dealer,  importer, 
or  manufacturer  in  the  other  State.  If 
lie  purchases  in  another  State,  there  is 
a  waiting  period  required  and  a  require- 
ment for  notifying  the  local  police.  There 
is  very  adequate  control.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  whether  we  want  to  prohibit 

or  to  control.  .v,  „„ 

Mr  Chaimian,  aside  from  tnose 
amendments,  which  are  foinr  to  be  pre- 
sented en  bloc.  I  have  several  ethers. 

If  we  are  rroing  to  put  requiiements 
upon  gun  dealers  all  over  the  countiT  ^x- 
cause  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  then 
there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  a  copy  of  the  laws 
which  the  individual  dealer,  manufac- 
turer or  importer  is  going  to  be  held 
accotintable  for.  This  is  covered  by  my 
amendment  ident.fied  a.s  No.  8. 

I  have  another  amendment  which  smi- 
ply  would  strike  out  Ur.cs  5  and  6  on  page 
23,  and  redesignate  the  numbers  of  the 
succeeding  paragraplis.  ...       . 

This  would  remove  ihc  prohibition  lor 
anyone  under  21  jears  of  use  from  en- 
gaging in  the  punsmithiiig  business.  I  be- 
lieve the  effect  of  the  bill  as  it  now  reads 
is  going  to  mean  that  no  one  can  ever 
get  into  this  business  unless  he  is  already 
mature  and  probably  trained  in  another 
profession  or  trade.  We  have  to  provide 
some  means  for  people,  again  under  law- 
fully controlled  conditions,  to  learn  the 
art  of  gunanithing.  I  hope  v,e  have  not 
decided  that  gunsmithing  is  to  be  illegal. 
We  only  want  to  control  it.  Why  prohibit 
anyone  from  getting  hito  the  business  at 
all  unless  he  is  21  years  of  age? 

I  beUeve  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
in  this  bill  where  there  are  unintentional 
inclusions  which  cause  needless  confu- 
sion and  require  clarification  by  amend- 
ment. I  indicated  this  in  my  discussion 
of  a  previous  amendment.  Tliere  ai"e  a 
number  of  important  areas  not  covered, 
like  the  transfer  of  possession  or  title,  by 
intestate  succession,  or  by  will,  or  by  gift. 
The  ex  post  facto  provisions  of  the  act, 
as  to  prior  acquisitions  of  firearms  out  of 
State,  and  other  significant  things  have 
not  been  covered  in  the  bill.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  lias  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentlman  from  Massach-oselts 

ris6? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  yield  my  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  does  not  have  3 
minutes. 


Mr  CONTE.  I  had  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  had 

them.  ,  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  has  not 

Vhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  called  the 
Mime  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas.sa- 
ch.isetts,  and  he  was  not  present. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 
i'furrosity. 

Thp  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
do  a  lliinr;  about  it,  and  the  rentleman 
i,".i.niUi  !:r.ow  that, 

ATr  CONTi:.  I  know  about  it,  ail  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  lecor;- 
nizcs   ii:e  ^.tntlcman   from  Texas    I  Mr. 

FfKHAPnTl. 

Mr  rCKH.APDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMi". 

i;0STF-NK0V."'-.Kll. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  offer  my 
^unport  of  H.R.  17735  and  state  what  I 
believe  is  the  proper  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion of  gun  coytrols.  I  am  not  new  to  the 
.sponsorship  of*  gun  control  legislation, 
havin-T  introduced  IIR.  15051  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  this  year.  Before  that  time,  I 
must  confess,  I  was  not  overiy  concerned 
with  the  ar<iUiTicnts  for  gun  control  be- 
cause T  and  my  family  have  had  guns  for 
as  'ong  as  I  can  remember  and  in  the 
midwest,  limiting  is  second  nature  to 
nifAt  of  us. 

In  the  bp" inning  of  the  year,  the  Cln- 
ci'^o  City  Council  proposed  a  gun  regis- 
tration  ordinance  to  cut  down  on   the 
tremendously  increasing  rate  on  crimes 
of  violence.  The  main  tool  of  this  ordi- 
nance lay  in  its  rcrLstration  provision-. 
The  Idea  was  to  keep  track  of  all  weapons 
and  prohibit  sales  to  certain  categories 
cf  individual-s— minors,  rJcoholics.  dope 
addicts,  mental  incompetents  and  felons. 
When  this  proposal  first  came  to  my 
attention  I  was  repelled  by  the  Idea  tnat 
Government  was  carving  out  the  rights 
given  in  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  trj'ing  to  control  some- 
t'ling   which    I   had    always   taken    for 
•-ranted   After  looking  into  the  question 
of  gun  control  as  it  is  practiced  all  over 
the  worid  and  after  studying  many  gun 
control  bills  I  came  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

I  noticed  that  in  England,  a  i>erson 
nee<is  a  certificate  from  the  local  police 
in  order  to  own  or  buy  a  rifie  or  a 
pistol  Since  few  ix>ople  in  England  ex- 
cept farnic's,  hunters,  r.nd  members  of 
shoot'iip  clubs  can  give  any  valid  rea- 
son fir  wanting  these  ■'un.s.  .sich  cer- 
tificates are  rarely  i-ssued.  ITiis  tight 
control  has  had  a  significant  effect  upon 
de-ith  from  crimes  of  violence  there.  In 
recent  vears  in  Britain,  where  over  400.- 
COO  c'iininals  were  brought  to  book,  only 
1-^9  were  carrving  puns.  The  death  rat-i- 
from  firearms  was  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  tlie  firearm  death  rate  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Netherlands,  no  gun  can  be 
purchased  v^ithout  a  permit.  There  has 
b'-en  no  gun  homicide  there  for  the  last 
several  years  which  strongly  shows  that 
the  casual  connection  between  control 
of  guns  and  crime  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
In  Italy  the  strict  control  of  firearms 
follows  the  same  pattern;  that  is,  almost 
no  deaths  from  guns. 

There    are   different   methods,   to   be 
sure    in  the  countries  of  the  world.  In 
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under  the  vigorous  controls  which  the 
armed  services  impose  on  private  owner- 
ship of  weapons  and  their  possession  and 
use 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan    Mr  DlNOELLl 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  demanded  by  Mr  Dinc.ell) 
there  were — ayes  24.  noes  44 

So  the  am.endment  was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alaska  !  Mr 
Pollock) 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
a  number  of  am.endmenUs  which  will 
later  be  read,  and  I  will  not  for  lack 
of  time  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  them  Some  of  them  are 
obvious  on  their  face,  and  I  believe  will 
require  very  little  explanation 

However,  there  are  several  other 
amendments  which  I  hope  to  have  read 
en  blo«. -These  will  require  .some  explana- 
tion 

Mr  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendments  which  are 
identified  at  the  desk  as  numbers  2.  -  A, 
4,  9  and  16.  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIRM.VM  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendments  to  be  considered 
en  bloc 

Does  the  ^lentleman  from  Alaska  wish 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  these  amendments' 

Mr  POLLOCK  No.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ask  that  they  be  read  en  bloc  at  that 
time. 

\MENOM^NTS    OFVEHED     BY     MR      PUULOt  K 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska    Mr  Pollock). 

The  Clerk  read  as  tullows 

.\aiep.amen --s  )tTer«l  by  Mr  Pollock  On 
p.i^e  S  be'-ween  \\v.eA  4  iail  5.  insert  a  new 
par.i^niph  tx)  rekuJ    vs  r  jUows.  ind  renumber 

•■il3i  The  term  licensed  -.mnsferee'  me.ias 
any  person  wbo  u  UceaseU  under  the  pro- 
vlsiona  of  iliis  chapter  to  purchaae  and  re- 
oeive  stupment  of  .i  nresvrni  >r  immutUUon 
in  interstate  cooinieroe  from  a  Uoenaed  Im- 
porter licensed  nrLinufacturer.  or  licensed 
detixer  or  to  purch.ise  a  flroaxm  outside  of 
hii  St  vte  >:  r-^ziidenc*  from  a  Ucenaed  Im- 
poru?r     licensed    manufau-turer.    or    llceiLsed 

On  pa^  10.  Une  23.  pai«e  11  Una  23.  page 
12,  Une  24,  losert  me  words  licensed  trans- 
feree," bef'jre  Ucenjsed  importer",  ajid  on 
pa,je  15,  Une  17.  chjiii{e  Uie  period  to  a 
comm,i  and  idd  nor  tj  •.ransactioas  between 
tttese    licensees    and    a    licensed    transferee." 

On  page  11.  between  lines  22  and  23.  in- 
sert  a   nt-w   paragrHph   to   read   as   follows 

iDi  Notwl',h5.t.indl:ig  the  provl&ions  of 
subdivisions  laiiii  iind  ■biiJ)  of  this  sec- 
tion, this  paragraph  stiall  not  be  held  to 
preclud»  a  licensed  transferee  from  purchas- 
ing a  nre.trm  by  maal  order  fnjm  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  taanufacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  inside  or  outside  his  SUite  of  residence, 
or  from  purchasing  a  fire,irm  !n  person  from 
a  licensed  importer,  licensed  mtinufacturer 
or  licensed  dealer  outside  his  State  of  resi- 
dence, but  the  licensed  transferee  shall 
nevertheless  be  subject  to  all  other  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  other  are.irms  laws  aiid 
regulations  of  the  Ua;ted  Suitee  ,i.nd  of  his 
State  .u\d  political  subdlvUlon  of  residence. 


except  that  when  a  nonroaldent  of  a  .Stwte 
piircha«««  a  fJroarm  a«  a  lloonsed  tran«f«rp«, 
he  shall  not  take  dellvM-y  ad  said  flrearm 
Boonnr  than  two  dnys  next  following  ooni- 
pleOon  and  mibmiMlon  .>f  the  purchase 
docvinvents  for  said  flrwirm,  and  the  licensed 
ln\p"r>T  ;:.>•:. si-d  manufa<nurer,  or  licensed 
dealer  sM  ill  at  the  Unie  of  the  inliuil  sales 
transaction  notify  the  loral  police  ,iulhurl- 
tles  of  tlie  intended  purchase.  If  such  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  State  or  U>:al  sub- 
division where  the  purchase  Is  made  The 
notification  may  require  the  submission  by 
the  licensed  tnuisferee  of  such  information 
as  is  required  under  the  provisions  of  section 
9231 1 1  of  this  act  '" 

On  page  14,  line  16,  after  the  word  "per- 
son" add  the  words  "other  than  a  licensed 
transferee 

On  page  27  between  lines  10  and  11  in.sert 
a  new  paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"111  The  license  for  the  licensed  tmiuiforee 
referred  to  In  .section  922  shall  be  issuett  to 
an  applicant  pursuant  to  the  law  of  his  Suite 
of  residence  provided  such  application 
shall   - 

•  1  I  be  sli?ned  by  the  applicant, 
"12 1  include  a  phoU>graph  .md  fln^ier- 
prlnts  of  the  applicant,  except  that  the  law 
of  iald  State  may  provide  that  this  require- 
ment of  the  act  is  not  practicable  m  cert.iin 
sltti.itlons  •>r  certain  vreiws  of  the  State  .ind 
miiy  be  waived,  or  Uiat  tlie  applicant  may 
be  granted  exemption  Inim  the  reqiUrement, 
■(3i  be  .iccompanled  by  a  st.;ttement  tiated 
within  fl  months  of  the  date  of  the  applica- 
tion <uid  siKned  by  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  lOr  his  delegate  i  of  the  locality 
of  the  residence  ■>f  the  person,  which  st-ites 
that  to  the  best  of  the  officers  luiowledge 
the  applicant  Is  not  pnilublted  by  any  pro- 
vision of  Federal,  State  or  local  law  trom 
purchasing  a  flretirm  and  ammunition; 

■•,4 1  contain  such  .iddltlonal  information 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law    .md 

i5i  be  .vccompanled  by  a  reasonable  ree 
required  to  be  paid  t<j  the  State  for  obuun- 
ing  such  a  transferee  license  and  for  such 
cenifled  copies  thereof  .is  may  :rom  time  to 
time  be  required  The  licensed  tmnsicree 
shall  be  reijulred  to  lunilsh  the  licensed  Im- 
porter licensed  ni.mulacturer  or  licensed 
dealer  with  a  certine<l  copy  of  the  transferee 
Ucensed  at  the  time  of  purchiue  of  a  tlrearm 
by  mall  order  or  in  person  outside  his  State 
of  residence,  ■ 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman,  the 
readme  of  the  amendments  .sounds  long 
ami  TOmplicated,  but  I  want  to  loll  you 
vcrv  ,simply  wiiat  they  relaU-  to.  This  is 
a  policy  question  to  which  the  House 
mast  address  itself  Wc  liave  absolutely 
prohibited  m  the  legislation  any  inter- 
state commeire  in  firearms  or  ammuni- 
tion by  mail  order  or  wliere  a  person 
wished  lo  purchase  a  Hn-aim  or  ammu- 
nition outside  of  his  State  of  residence. 

Under  the  preamble,  whicli  has  been 
stricken  trom  the  bill,  the  essence  of  this 
legislation  is  lo  control  the  flow  of  fire- 
arms in  inlersUite  commerce  Wc  are 
suppo.sed  to  be  trying  to  assist  the  Stales 
to  do  their  job.  Thus  it  .seems  to  me.  in- 
stead of  having  an  outright  prohibition 
for  mail-order  sales  of  fir-  aims,  and  in- 
stead of  having  an  abstilute  prohibition 
for  anyone  eoing  from  one  State  to  an- 
other to  purchase  firearms,  what  we 
should  do  is  to  control  this  and  do  it 
through  a  means  of  properly  licensing 
individuals  who  wish  to  .so  trade  in  inter- 
state commerce.  We  will  then  be  able  lo 
know  exactly  who  is  purchasing  and  un- 
der what  circumstances 

In  this  manner  we  can  eliminate  all 
the  people  who  need  to  be  eliminated. 
We  can  eliminate  the  mentally  incom- 


petent, we  can  eliminate  the  felon,  or 
the  person  with  a  criminal  record,  or  the 
per.son  with  a  dishonorable  discharge  We 
can  eliminate  all  of  these  people,  and  we 
can  still  control  the  sales  as  completely 
as  we  are  contemplating  doing  now.  but 
it  would  not  be  an  outright  prohibition. 
The  reason  there  are  so  many  places 
in  the  bin  where  amendments  have  to 
be  inserted  is  that  we  have  to  establisli 
a  new  catei;ory  of  licen,see  and  address 
our  attention  to  inclusion  of  this  new 
cates'orv  in  the  .several  places  in  the  bill 
that  would  be  affected  If  the  policy  is 
that  we  should  regulate  rather  than  pro- 
lubit  Then  we  have  to  have  under  the 
.section  on  definitions  a  new  category, 
which  I  choo.se  to  call  a  "licensed  trans- 
feree '  Under  the  law.  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, we  have  a  licensed  manufacturer,  a 
licensed  dealer,  and  a  licensed  innxirter, 
I  am  saying  we  should  create  one  other 
categon.-,  and  that  is  a  licensed  trans- 
feree, a  iierson  who  can  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  by  mail  order  or 
in  perst)n  in  another  State,  .so  long  as 
the  State  of  his  residence  allows  it  and 
knows  who  he  is  and  gives  him  the 
proper  document  to  do  so.  and  .so  long  as 
he  IS  not  going  to  be  violating  the  laws 
in  the  Slate  In  which  he  purchases. 

A  law-abiding  citizen,  not  otherwise 
disqualified  should  be  given  a  licen.se  to 
do  tills  This  IS  why  he  is  called  a  licensed 
transferee  He  would  iLse  the  certified 
copies  of  the  licenstHl  transferee  docu- 
ment to  .send  with  the  mail  order  or  to 
present  in  person  if  he  happens  to  be  in 
another  State 

If  he  purchases  a  gun  in  anotliei 
State,  we  would  want  the  proper  kind 
of  control  to  make  sure  he  complies  with 
the  laws  of  that  State;  and  the  best  way 
to  do  that  is  not  lo  allow  him  to  pick 
up  the  flrearm  for  2  days,  and  to  require 
the  per.son  from  whom  he  piircha.ses  it 
to  notify  the  police  and  indicaU'  the  man 
has  a  certified  copy  of  his  licensed  trans- 
feree licensee,  indicating  it  is  legal  fur 
him  in  his  State  of  residence  to  purchase 
the  flrearm.  and  othenvise  qualifies  un- 
der the  law.  .so  that  if  there  is  no  ob.iec- 
tton  at  the  local  level  to  his  doing  so. 
he  would  be  allowed  lo  make  the  pur- 
chase. If  this  would  violate  the  Stale 
law  in  the  State  where  he  wanted  to 
make  the  piuchase,  he  could  not  do  so. 
of  course. 

What  I  am  .-aying  is  if  we  rover  a  li- 
censed transferee  in  the  definition  anri 
licensing  sections,  and  in  the  imlav.fiil 
act.s  section,  the  remaining  en  bljc 
amendments  proiwsed  are  but  conform- 
ing amendments  Instead  of  outright  pro- 
hibition, we  should  have  a  means  iindri 
which  indivKluals  inu:ht  be  able  lo  pui- 
chase  by  mail  order  or  purchase  in  an- 
other luiisdiction  so  long  as  in  lx)th 
States  the  authorities  know  ab'Ut  it.  nnd 
the  individual  is  not  oth-rwise  prohib- 
ited imm  posstssinc  or  i)UirhasinK  a 
flrearm. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  my  State  oi 
Alaska— and  I  know  there  are  other 
States  that  have  the  same  problem- 
there  are  many  people  who  are  located 
in  wilderness  airas— many  of  them  live 
there— and  they  are  there  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  but  do  not  have  stores  where 
they  can  go  and  purchase  firearms. 
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The  only  way  they  can  purchase  fire- 
arms is  by  ordering  through  the  mail, 
under  conUxillcd  conditions,  or  they  will 
be  forced  to  make  an  airplane  flight 
for  great  distances  at  a  cost  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  In  order  to  purchase  a 
'i rearm  or  anununilion  and  then  again 
f  liarter  an  aircraft  to  return  home.  I 
think  tills  is  an  undue  abridgement  of 
a  man's  right  to  have  a  flrearm.  If  It  is 
otherwise  legal  for  him  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr,  Chairman,  wlh  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yo:k. 

Mr.  CELLER,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  would  per- 
mit anv  suite  to  sot  up  a  separate  class, 
which  the  gentleman  calls  licensed  trans- 
ferees. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Yes.  ;  ir. 
Mr    CELLER,  1h.\t  would  be  able  to 
buy  by  mail  ordtr  and  fJ  mail  gims  of 
all  sorts,  and  they  v.oiild  be  immunized 
from  the  operation  of  the  act, 

Mr  POLLOCK,  No,  sir;  the  amend- 
ments specifically  nrovidc  the  ijeoiJle  will 
be  subject  to  every  provisi'>n  of  the  act 
except  as  to  the  amendments  '..hlch  are 
here  con.slderinu,  Tlipy  could  buy  by  mail 
order  or  out  of  State,  but  only  under 
carefully  controlled  conditions. 

If  I  might  add.  Mr.  Chaiimr.n,  the 
amendments  require  certain  things  for 
the  licensed  transferee  to  do.  He  must  be 
photographed,  he  must  'le  fm^terprinted; 
he  must  sign  t!ic  a-pplication  and  provide 
requested  information:  r.nd  there  must 
be  a  supportint;  sti-tement  by  the  local 
police  authority  atte.ning  lo  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  disqualifying  reasons  the 
applicajit  should  be  deuP'd  a  license,  and 

so  forth,  ,  .,.  ^    ,    t 

Mr,  CELLER.  I  understand  that,  but 
he  is  irmnunized  against  prohibition  from 
buying  bv  mail,  and  he  is  immunized 
against  prohibition  against  purcha.sing 
outside  his  State. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Tlial  is  all. 
Mr.  CELLER,  Tliat  is  the  very  thrust 
of  this  act.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying 
to  control  guns  by  reducing  the  accessi- 
bility of  guns,  and  this  would  open  up 
the  act  .so  people  would  have  easy  access 
all  over  the  country. 

Beyond  that,  this  is  a  now  concept, 
allowing  a  Stale  to  immunize  the  State 
from  a  Federal  statute. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
have  much  time,  so  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I 
would  like  to  express  that  this  does  not 
open  up  everything  in  the  act.  What  this 
does  Is  allow  a  person  who  wishes  to  util- 
ize mall  order  for  purchase,  to  do  so. 
It  does  not  open  it  up.  An  applicant 
would  be  licensed  imder  controlled  condi- 
tions. They  would  be  quite  tightly  con- 
trolled. It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether 
this  body  wants  to  absolutely  prohibit 
everybody  from  making  such  purchases 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  whether  we 
want  to  permit  properly  licensed  appli- 
cants to  do  so  under  carefully  controlled 
conditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hardy 
Niclded  his  time  to  Mr.  Pollock.) 
Mr    POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
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not  going  to  talk  too  much  longer  on  this 
one  proposition.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
policy  whether  we  want  to  make  an  out- 
right prohibition  or  whether  we  want  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  those  people  who 
will  be  hurt  bv  an  outright  prohiblUon 
to  legally  and  lawfully  buy  a  i^un  under 
controlled  conditions,  becau.se  of  a  re- 
mote location  or  a  unique  .situation,  I 
emphasize,  this  will  srive  them  an  oppor- 
tunitv  under  very  ilrictly  contiolled 
conditions,  to  be  able  io  make  legal  sales 
by  mail  order  or  in  another  State, 

These  am' ndments  provide  the  ma- 
chlnerv.  throuih  requiring  the  licensed 
transferee  lo  present  a  ceilified  copy  of 
his  licensing  document  to  Die  mail-order 
house,  or  to  the  licensed  dealer,  importer. 
or  manufacturer  in  the  other  State.  If 
he  purchases  in  another  State,  there  is 
a  waiting  period  required  and  a  require- 
ment for  notifying  the  local  police.  There 
is  very  adequate  control.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  whether  we  want  to  prohibit 

or  to  control,  ,..      „ 

Mr  Chairman,  aside  from  those 
amendments,  which  are  \;o\nz  to  be  pre- 
sented en  bloc.  I  have  several  others. 

If  we  are  rroing  to  put  rcquiiements 
upon  gun  dealers  all  over  the  countiy  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  then 
there  should  be  a  provision  for  the  oec- 
retary  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  laws 
which  the  individual  dealer,  m.anufac- 
turer  or  importer  is  going  to  be  held 
accoiinUiblc  for.  Tliis  is  covered  by  my 
amendment  identified  as  No.  8. 

I  have  another  amendment  which  sun- 
ply  would  strike  out  lines  5  and  6  on  page 
23,  and  redesignate  the  numbers  of  the 
succeeding  paragrajohs. 

This  would  remove  llie  prohibition  lor 
anyone  under  21  years  of  age  from  en- 
gaging in  the  gunsmithing  business.  I  be- 
lieve the  effect  of  the  bill  as  it  now  reads 
is  going  to  mean  that  no  one  can  ever 
get  into  this  business  unless  he  is  already 
mature  and  probably  trained  in  another 
profession  or  trade.  We  have  to  provide 
some  means  for  people,  again  under  law- 
fully controlled  conditions,  to  learn  the 
axt  of  giinsmithing.  I  hope  v.e  have  not 
decided  that  gunsmitliing  Is  to  be  lUegal. 
We  only  want  to  control  it.  Why  prohib:t 
anj'one  from  getting  into  the  business  at 
all  unless  he  is  21  years  of  age? 

I  believe  there  are  a  number  of  areas 
in  this  bill  where  there  are  unintentional 
inclusions  which  cause  needless  confu- 
sion and  require  clarification  by  amend- 
ment. I  indicated  this  in  my  discussion 
of  a  previous  amendment.  Tliere  are  a 
number  of  important  areas  not  covered, 
like  the  transfer  of  possession  or  title,  by 
intestate  succession,  or  by  will,  or  by  gift. 
The  ex  post  facto  provisions  of  the  act, 
as  to  prior  acquisitioiis  of  firearms  out  of 
State,  and  other  significant  things  have 
not  been  covered  in  the  bill.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  serious  problem. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Alaska  has  expired. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman 


The  CHAIRMA1>I.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentlman  from  Massach-.isetts 

ris6  "^ 

Mr.  CONTE,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  yield  my  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska, 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  does  not  have  3 
minutes. 


Mr  CONTE,  I  had  them. 

nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  had 

them.  ,  . 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  has  not 

Tile  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  called  the 
name  of  the  yentleman  from  Massa- 
cha.sctls,  and  he  was  not  present. 

Mr,  CONTE.  I  thank  the  Chair  for  his 

rcnc  rosily. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  cannot 
do  a  lliinr;  about  it,  and  the  fienlleman 
;,■•!  lodlniowlhat.  ,,    .   ,  . 

Mr  CONTr,.  I  know  about  it,  all  nelil. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  iccor- 
nizcs   ll;e   gentleman   from  Texas    I  Mr, 

FfKIIAPnTl. 

Mr  F.CKHAPvDT,  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
"ro,=-.ten-ko\v'-kiI, 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI,  Mr.  Chairman, 
T  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  offer  my 
-unnort  of  H,R.  17735  and  state  what  I 
lirlicve  is  the  proper  ratitude  on  the  ques- 
tion of  gun  controls,  I  am  not  new  lo  the 
sponsorship  of  gun  c'ontrol  legislation, 
havin-  introduced  H.R.  15051  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  this  year.  Before  that  time,  I 
must  confess,  I  was  not  ovcriy  concerned 
with  tr.e  arguments  for  gun  control  b(?- 
cause  I  and  my  family  have  had  guns  for 
as  "ong  as  I  can  remember  and  in  the 
midwest,  hunting  is  second  nature  to 
mcst  of  us. 

Tn  the  bpsinning  of  the  year,  the  Chi- 
ci-o  c;tv  Council  proposed  a  gun  regis- 
tration ordinance  to  cut  down  on  the 
tre;nendou.s!v  increasing  rate  on  crimes 
of  violence.  Tlie  main  tool  of  this  ordi- 
nance lay  in  its  registration  provisions. 
The  idea  was  lo  keep  track  of  all  weapons 
and  prohibit  sales  to  certain  categories 
of  indi\-iduals— minors,  alcoholics,  dope 
addicts,  mental  incompetents  and  felons. 
When  this  proposal  first  came  to  my 
attention  I  was  repelled  by  the  idea  that 
Government  was  car\ing  out  the  rights 
gnen  in  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  trying  to  control  some- 
tiling  which  I  had  always  taken  for 
granted.  After  looking  into  the  question 
of  run  control  as  it  is  practiced  all  over 
the  world  and  after  studying  many  gun 
control  bills  I  came  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

I  noticed  that  Ln  England,  a  i>er.son 
n^ctis  a  certificate  from  the  local  police 
in  order  to  own  or  buy  a  rifle  or  a 
pictol  Since  few  i>eople  in  England  cx- 
c.-pt  <"rrn-ic:s,  hunters,  and  members  of 
■^hootine  clulis  can  give  any  valid  rea- 
son for  wanting;  these  :4uns.  .such  cer- 
tificates are  rarely  issued,  Tliis  lirnt 
control  has  had  a  significant  effect  upon 
death  from  crimes  of  violence  there.  In 
recent  vears  in  Britain,  where  over  400,- 
COO  criminals  were  brought  to  book,  only 
irg  were  carrying  guns.  The  death  rat-e 
froii  firearms  was  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  firearm  death  rate  in  the  United 

CfQ fog 

In  the  Netherlands,  no  gun  can  be 
purchased  without  a  permit.  There  has 
ijeen  no  gun  homicide  there  for  the  last 
several  years  which  strongly  shows  that 
thp  casual  connection  between  control 
of  guns  and  crime  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 

In  Italy  the  strict  control  of  firearms 
follows  the  same  pattern:  that  is,  almost 
no  deaths  from  guns. 

Tliere  are  different  methods,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  countries  of  the  world.  Ill 
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some  though  they  require  a  person  to 
obtain  a  permit,  they  limit  the  amount 
of  ammunition  'Ahich  he  can  obUin  for 
It  In  Japan,  the  only  type  of  Run  you 
can  purchase  is  a  nfle  or  a  shotcun  and 
resflsti-atlon  is  an  annual  event.  The 
Japanese  also  requlro  that  before  a 
hunting  license  will  be  isaued  »  person 
must  take  mstnictions  i:i  ,un  handlinR 
and  pass  a  writtfii  t*t  , Japan  also  re- 
quires that  all  of  the  hunters'  unused 
ammunition  must  be  turr.i-d  in  at  the 
end  of  the  season 

Canada  requires  strict  le^tisti-atlon  of 
all  hands'uns  and  licrnsinK  of  dealers. 
This  latter  requu-ement  is  tn.ie  of  most 
other   countries 

In  this  great  countn,-  where  no  restric- 
tions are  imposed,  except  locally  the 
deaths  through  u.se  of  fin-arms  iiave 
totaled  750, ono  c:vi:ian.s  since  190"  This 
figure  was  taicen  from  official  records 
which  were  :ncomplete  It  Is  estimated 
that  corrected  figures  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  would  show  a  civilian  death 
loll  of  well  up  in  the  millions.  This  in- 
complete figure  exceeds  all  of  our  mili- 
tary dead  from  the  Revolutionan,-  War  to 
Vietnam,  that  fltjure  comins;  to  530.000 

As  we  stand  here  today.  Uiese  deatlis 
from  shooting  are  gomg  on  at  the  rate  of 
50  every  day  They  exceed  the  tnin  death 
rate  of  other  countries  by  3  to  10  times 
I  do  not  like  to  trade  in  enthymemes  or 
syllor-sms  which  may  not  have  a  dis- 
tributed middle  term  but  a  conclusion 
from  looking  around  us  would  indicate 
that  controls  on  inms  will  reduce  the 
carnage  more  than  no  controls 

From  an  unbeliever  prior  to  January 
of  this  year.  I  became  a  believer  in  .some 
form  of  coptrols  .•amply  by  taking  a 
closer  look  at  the  problem  The  bill  I 
mtroduce<l  would 

First,  require  that  any  mail-order  sale 
of  firearms  be  channeled  through  a  11- 
censed  dealer  doing  business  in  the  State 
of  residence  of  the  purchaser: 

Second,  reqiure  a  mail-order  pur- 
chaser to  submit  to  the  out-of-State 
dealer  or  manufacturer  from  whom  he  is 
ordering  a  flrearm  a  sworn  .statement 
containing  certam  required  information; 
Third,  require  any  dealer  making  an 
mterstate  mail-order  sale  to  forward  cer- 
tam information  to  the  local  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  place  where  the_^pur- 
chaser  resides — then  ob.servc  a  7-day 
waiting  period  before  making  shipment: 
and 

Fourth,  pronibit  any  person  from  pos- 
sessing in  the  State  locality  where  he 
resides,  a  firearm  purcha.sed  outside  the 
SUte  if  It  would  be  unlawful  for  him  to 
purchase  or  pos-stss  .such  firearm  in  the 
State  or  locality. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  H  R.  17735  makes 
use  of  my  sugge,stion  to  channel  the 
interstate  shipment  of  guns  through  11- 
ceiised  dealers  only  This  way.  there  is 
the  doublecheck  that  no  liiiauthorized 
person  will  be  able  to  obtain  truns  through 
the  use  of  false  and  misleading  docu- 
ments but  must  actually  come  to  the 
licensed  dealer  and  properly  identify 
himself  before  delivery  will  be  made. 

H  R.  17735  will  not  inconvenience  the 
hunters  and  sportsmen  too  much  despite 
all  the  furor  which  has  been  made  Per- 
.sons  who  want  to  go  hunting  will  still 
be  able  to.  They  can  carry  tlieir  weap- 


ons and  ammunition  with  them  or  they 
can  ship  it  ahead  Tliere  will  be  no  re- 
strictions on  the  tiurchase  of  ammuni- 
tion fur  out-of-state  hunters  and  no 
limitations  on  the  shipping  or  tran.sport- 
ing  uf  their  guns  and  ammuntion  back 
liome 

Gun  collectors  and  those  interested  in 
■antique  firearms"  will  still  be  able  to 
engage  in  their  hobby  and  target  en- 
thusiasts will  still  be  able  to  engage  in 
interstate  competition. 

I  commenced  this  .statement  by  saying 
that  I  would  put  forward  wiiat  I  thought 
the  proper  attitude  on  ^,'un  controls 
should  be 

I  believe  that  the  Constitution  provid- 
ing 'the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  shall  not  be  infringed"  means 
wnai  It  says 

I  further  believe  that  for  every  right 
there  is  a  corre.sponding  duty.  The  rea- 
.sonable  attempt  by  the  Government  to 
keep  track  of  the  weapons  in  this  coim- 
t:v  cannot  be  .said  to  Infringe  on  the 
imlit  to  bear  arms  and  there  .should  be 
a  duty  ox  the  citizen  to  advise  uf  his 
wi'apon. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Government 
has  the  right  and  indeed  the  duty  to  di- 
vert dangerous  in.strumentalitics  from 
the  hands  of  incompetents  No  right 
granted  by  the  Constitution  is  absolute 
m  evei-y  respect — as  Justice  Holmes  said 
on  the  question  of  free  speech: 

Freedom  "f  speech  does  not  give  one  Uie 
right  to  cr>'    'Plre'  in  a  ..rowded  ilie.ilrc 

That  same  principle  applies  to  the  richt 
to  bear  aiTns.  No  one  would  say  that,  be- 
cause of  the  second  amendment,  the  in- 
mates of  St.  Elizabeths  should  carry 
giuis.  or  that  the  prisoners  in  jail  should 
iiave  them. 

This  right,  not  being  absolute  in  all 
respects,  miLst  be  regulated  with  reason 
and  knowledge  so  as  to  give  full  effect  to 
the  constitutional  provision  while  still 
protecting  the  common  good. 

I.  therefore,  believe  that  regulations  of 
the  .sale  and  possession  of  guns  .should 
at  all  times  lake  into  consideration  the 
rights  atforded  by  the  second  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  bill  before  us 
today  does  not  infringe  any  constitu- 
tional rights  and  will  promote  the  com- 
mon good.  I.  therefore,  urge  its  swift 
passage. 

>  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Eckhardt 
yielded  his  remaining  time  to  Mr   Cel- 

LER    I 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman,  a  i)ar- 
liamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  for  a  parllamentarv-  m- 
quiry ' 

Mr  CELLER   I  yield 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  the  time 
will  come  out  of  the  gentleman's  time. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  will 
withhold  It  I  just  wanted  to  know  if  we 
would  have  a  vote  on  my  amendments. 

Mr  CFLLER  Mr  Chairman.  I  n.se  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  .Maska  which  would  es- 
tablish a  new  categoi-y  in  this  bill  called 
a  licensed  transieree  '  Under  the  terms 
of  tlie  propo-sed  amendment  a  licensed 
transferee"   would  be  free  to  purchase 


firearms  across  State  lines  and  to  acquire 
firearms  through  the  mall 

The  crux  of  my  oppo-sitlon  to  the  pro- 
ptxsed  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  IS  that  it  drastically  alters  the 
entire  regulatory  fabric  of  the  in.slant 
bill  It  creates  a  new  exempt  cla.ss  of 
lier.sons  whose  favored  status  would  not 
b*^  determined  by  Federal  authority.  I 
agree  with  the  notion  tliat  States  should 
undertake  regulation  of  firearms,  pur- 
cha.se  and  po.sse.ssion  Indeed.  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  obiective  i>f  thi.s  legisla- 
tion but  the  goal  here  is  to  encourage 
States  to  regulate  within  their  borders 
and  not  to  uive  extraterritorial  effect  to 
a  particular  State's  grant  of  immunity. 
By  undercutting  the  proposed  Federal 
reitulalorv-  scheme  the  amendment 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  and  purpo.se  of 
the  legislation. 

That  is  exactly  what  this  amendment 
docs.  It  .says  that  the  State  of  Alaska,  let 
us  sav.  can  bv  law  set  up  a  favored  class 
which  is  called  "licensed  transferees." 
Thcv  have  a  roving  license  to  go  any- 
where m  this  country  and  purchase  i-uns. 
revolvers,  shotguns,  or  what  have  you, 
.UKi  they  can  disregard  the  prohibitions 
which  we  have  in  this  act.  Under  this 
roving  license  all  mail-order  restrictions 
of  the  bill  aie  di.srcKarded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  should 
p.iuse  long  before  we  give  authority  of 
that  .sort  to  .set  up  this  exempt  class  by 
ordor  of  or  authority  of  a  Stale.  We  liave 
never  done  that.  It  is  unprecedented, 
and  I  would  certainly  ask  the  Members 
not  to  supixjrt  any  proposal  of  that  sort. 
In  a  word.  I  mi'-'ht  say  that  Alaska  is 
willing  to  take  all  the  grants,  all  the  sub- 
.sidies.  and  all  the  appropriations  we 
make  for  it.  but  the  import  of  this 
amendment  is  that  when  it  comes  to  le- 
.sponsibihty.  the  responsibility  of  reduc- 
ing' violence  and  murder  by  guns.  .Maska 
says:  No.  we  will  not  share  that  respon- 
sibilitv;  we  are  going  to  -set  up  a  favored 
c'a.ss.  a  favored  few,  who  will  have  riahts 
wav  beyond  the  rights  of  other  citizens." 
Therefore.  I  do  hoi^e  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman  after  I  obtain  permis- 
sion in  the  House  to  do  so  I  shall  Insert 
In  the  Record  the  comments  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  various  sections  of  the 
bill,  which  comments  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Railsb.^ckI  referred  to 
on  yesterday. 

The  comments  referred  lo  follow: 
In  your  letter  of  July  12.  1968  you  inquired 
:i3  to  tlie  purpose  and  effect  of  section  922 
( a  M  3 )  of  H  R  1 7735  As  reported  by  tlie  Com- 
mictee  on  the  Judiciary,  that  section  pro- 
vides: 
'•.5  922.  Unl.iwful  acts 

■•(a)  It  shall  be  unl.\wful — 

.  •  •  • 

•13)  for  any  person,  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  llcen.sed 
dealer  to  transport  Into  or  receive  in  the 
State  where  he  resides  (or  If  the  person  is  a 
Lorporaliou  or  other  business  entity,  in 
waich  he  mainuins  a  place  of  business)  any 
firearm  purchased  or  otherwise  obtained  by 
him  outside  that  Stale:  Provided,  however. 
That  this  paragraph  shall  not  preclude  any 
person  who  lawfully  acquires  a  tlre&rm  by 
bequest  or  interstate  succession  In  a  State 
other  than  lUs  State  of  residence  from  trans- 
porting the  firearm  Into  or  receiving  it  in 
that  State,  If  it  is  lawful  for  such  person  to 
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purchase  or  poesess  such  firearm  In  that 
Slate:  Provided  turther.  however.  That  this 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  transportation 
or  receipt  of  a  rifle  or  a  shotgun  obtained  In 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b>  i3)  of  this  section." 

Section  922(a)(3)  complements  sections 
922(a)(5)  and  922(b)(3)  which  prohibit 
sales  of  lirearms  to  unlicensed  nonresidents. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
channel  the  acquisition  of  firearms  to 
sources  within  the  purchaser's  state  of  resi- 
dence, thus  enabling  the  .states  to  effectively 
regul.ite  and  control  firearms  within  their 
borders  The  provision  does  not  make  illegal 
the  transjKsrt  by  an  individual  of  legally 
acqvilred  hrearms  from  one  state  to  another 
for  lawful  purposes — such  as  a  resident  of 
one  stale  transporting  a  firearm  to  another 
slate  for  temporary  use  there  for  hunting, 
target  shooting,  or  other  lawful  purposes. 
The  section  only  applies  to  persons  who  have 
acquired  firearms  outside  of  their  state  of 
residence  and  who  are  attempting  to  trans- 
port such  firearms  back  into  their  state  of 
residence. 

In  answer  to  your  specific  questions: 

1.  Does  section  922ta){3)  apply  to  fire- 
arms owned,  by  reason  of  purchase  or  other 
legal  mean.i.  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  proposed  bi!l  or  only  to  firearms 
acquired  after  the  date  of  enactment?  The 
section  is  prospective  in  effect  both  as  to  the 
date  of  transportation  and  as  to  the  date  of 
acquisition  of  the  firearm  Firearms  acquired 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  act  (or.  In 
the  case  of  handguns,  prior  to  the  effective 
dale  of  Title  IV  uf  PL.  90-351)  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  prphibitlon. 

2  Docs  section  922ia\(3)  bar  the  trans- 
port of  legally  acqir.'cd  firearms  from  one 
state  to  another  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
liaii'ig  a  residrncc  m  each  of  two  or  more 
states'  The  phrase  Slate  where  he  resides" 
as  used  in  section  922(a)(3)  is  not  specifi- 
cally defined  in  ihc  su.tute.  However,  similar 
language  is  Ircc^uently  used  in  statutes  and 
Is  construed  by  the  courts  in  each  instance 
to  reflect  the  purpose  of  the  particular  stat- 
ute. See.  for  example.  Downs  v.  CoTnmis- 
sioner.  166  F  2d  504.  508  (9th  Cir.  1948),  In 
re  National  Discount  Corp..  196  F.  Supp.  766, 
769  iW.D.SC.  1961).  and  Gallagher  v.  Car- 
roll. 33  F.  .Supp.  945.  946  (E.DN.Y.  1939). 
The  purpose  of  limitmg  sales  to  "residents". 
and  of  prohibiting  transportation  into  one's 
state  of  residence  of  lirearms  purchased  out- 
side that  state  is  to  enable  states  to  control 
access  to  firearms  by  persons  permanently 
or  for  substantial  periods  of  time  physically 
located  within  their  borders.  The  term  "resi- 
dence "  is  vised  rather  than  the  term  "domi- 
cile'' to  make  clear  that  a  person's  residence 
is  not  limited  to  the  jjlace  where  he  may 
vote,  or  pay  taxes,  .^t  the  same  time,  the 
t,erm  "resident"  would  not  include  tran- 
sients, but  only  persons  who  live  in  a  place 
for  a  .substantial  period  of  time.  Thus.  If  a 
Member  of  Congress  lives  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  the  legislative  session,  he 
could  lawfully  purchase  a  firearm  there  and 
transpKjrt  it  to  his  home  state  when  he  re- 
turns  there. 

This  Interpretation  is  also  reasonable  from 
the  i>oint  of  view  of  dealers.  When  a  dealer 
lusks  for  proof  of  residence,  he  may  rely  on 
commercially  reasonable  identification — 
such  as  a  driver's  license  or  credit  cards 
showing  ;i  person's  residence  address.  The 
dealer  will  be  making  a  factual  rather  than 
a  lopal  determination.  If  a  person  has  resi- 
dences in  two  states,  lirearms  dealers  in  both 
states  may  lawfully  sell  to  him. 

:3.  />ofsM'crion  922{a){3)  bar  the  trans- 
port of  legal!:/  acquired  firearms  from  one 
state  to  another  on  the  part  of  an  individual 
uho  lias  changed,  or  is  in  the  process  of 
(hanging.  >iis  .'^tate  of  residence?  At  the  time 
of  purchase,  .such  a  person  resided  in  the 
.state  m  which  the  purchase  was  made.  When 
lie  transports  the  firearm  into  a  new  state 
of  residence,  lie  is  not  transporting  Into  the 


state  a  firearm  acquired  In  a  state  of  which 
he  was  not  a  resident.  Accordingly,  the  per- 
son would  not  be  prohibited  from  trans- 
porting the  firearm  into  the  new  state  of 
residence. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Ramsey  Clark, 
.4ffor7!cv  General. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Phaser  I. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der If  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  would 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Under  your  amend- 
ment could  a  State  license  a  i^erson  con- 
victed of  a  felony? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Or  a  person  who  is  de- 
clared incompetent? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Under  your  amend- 
ment, therefore,  the  restraints  written 
into  this  bill  are  carried  over  as  a  prohi- 
bition with  respect  to  any  State  licens- 
ing that  might  occur? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  They  are  ind'^cd.  They 
are  fully  covered.  Evei-y  controlling  and 
regulating  provision  of  the  act  pertains. 
Every  safeguard  is  written  into  the  series 
of  amendments.  It  does  not  create  a  priv- 
ileged class  for  the  State  of  Alaska  at 
all.  The  chairman  of  the  Judiciarj'  Com- 
mittee made  this  statement,  but  it  is  in- 
correct, and  the  chairman  knows  that 
it  is  incorrect.  The  en  bloc  amendments 
provide  a  means  of  licensing  and  con- 
trolling inter.state  mail-order  sales  for 
anyone  who  will  subject  himself  to  this 
licensins;  lirovision  with  all  of  the  full 
controls. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  pot  your  earlier  mes- 
sage on  this.  I  understand  this,  I  am 
sure,  but  the  other  question  I  want  to 
ask  you  is.  in  the  event  of  a  purchase  by 
mail,  would  it  be  required  that  the  am- 
munition or  firearms  be  sent  to  the  ad- 
dress identified  in  the  licen.se  or  could 
the  licensee  ask  that  it  be  .sent  some- 
where else? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  would  jnesume  they 
would  have  to  go  to  the  place  covered 
by  the  license,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  further  authority 
for  the  mail-order  house  or.  in  the  case 
of  the  Individual,  to  send  it  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Is  that  made  explicit 
in  your  amendment? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  The  particular  point  is 
not  specifically  mentioned.  The  amend- 
ments authorize  a  particular  individual 
under  controlled  conditions  to  fiet  a 
license,  and  a  certified  copy  of  that  li- 
cense is  required  to  be  furnished  to  the 
mail-order  house  or  to  the  out-of-State 
licensed  dealer,  manufacturer,  or  im- 
porter. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  -jentlcnian 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  think  what  this 
amendment  lacks  is  the  significance  and 
the  importance  of  licensing  sun  owners. 
If  this  were  a  comprehensive  amend- 
ment that  would  license  all  gun  owners  it 
would  seem  to  me  to  have  some  merit 
even  vmder  this  legislation.  There  will  be 
no   prohibition  it  seems  to  me  against 


mail-order  sales  or  over-the-counter 
sales  intrastate,  but  only  would  affect  in- 
terstate sales  which  is  the  only  subject 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  at- 
tempts to  cover. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Alaska  has  the  highest  mur- 
der rate  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  There 
were  only  26  murders,  if  I  have  the  fig- 
ure correct,  in  the  entire  whole  of  Great 
Britain  or  in  England  with  its  great  pop- 
ulation as  contrasted  to  the  population 
of  Alaska. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  was  disposed  toward 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  but  I  fear 
that  without  more  scrutiny  and  without 
checking  further  into  the  problems  which 
may  exist,  and  we  do  not  have  a  chance 
to  really  investigate  it  carefully,  I  can- 
not support  it.  But  I  like  the  idea  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
1  Mr.  Pollock  I. 

Ihe  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Pollock)  there 
were — ayes  41.  noes  45. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mrnd  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Pollock  and 
Mr.  TeisZer. 

Tlie  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  G8. 
noes  71. 

So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
make  an  announce^nent  at  this  point. 

The  Chair  called  the  names  of  quite 
a  number  of  Members  who  v.cre  not  pres- 
ent when  their  names  were  called.  If  there 
is  time  left  over  the  Chair  v.-ishes  to  state 
that  these  gentlemen  will  be  recognized. 
I  trust  they  will  remain  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Roberts  I . 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
came  out  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary without  the  necessary  hearings, 
and  without  a  majority  approval  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  at  least,  without 
a  majority  of  the  approval  of  the  people 
of  my  part  of  the  country. 

I  hope  that  when  the  proper  time 
comes  the  Members  will  .sui3i:>ort  th*-  mo- 
tion to  recommit  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Pol- 
lock !  and  send  the  bill  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balar.cc 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  .share  the  views  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  said  that  this  bill  is 
v.-ithout  value.  I  think  it  is  a  rea.sonably 
rood  bill,  if  we  can  hold  the  line  on 
the  committee  bill  and  plue  the  two  bi^; 
loopholes  punched  in  the  bill  by  the 
r.cntleman  from  Minnesota  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

We  lost  on  registration,  the  true  value 
of  which  would  have  been  to  assist  in 
the  apprehension  of  murderers. 
Wc  lost  on  the  licensing  provision. 
But  iort'-;natfcly  40  Governors  have  ad- 
vised the  President  that  they  favor 
sircnathening  their  State  laws. 

Governor  Hughes  has  said  that  New 
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Jersey's  strong  law  Is  being  subverted 
by  mall-order  sales  of  firearms  coming 
Into  his  State. 

Maasachusetts  officials  have  told  as 
that  87  percent  of  the  weapons  picked 
up  In  crimes  come  from  out  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

So  It  seems  to  me  the  next  step  l.s 
up  to  the  Stales  If  this  bill  prevails  their 
borders  will  be  sealed  and  they  can  move 
to  enact  State  laws  that  can  at  last  be 
effpctlve 

So  far  a.s  the  MacGro't^nr  amendment 
eroes.  I  think  this  is  a  very  serious  think- 
It  would  exempt  ammunition  controls  for 
about  90  percent  of  ail  P. rearms  It  would 
exempt  ammunition  that  was  used  to 
murder  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  It 
would  exempt  ammunition  tliat  was  used 
to  murder  Pr -sident  John  F  Kennedy 
It  would  exempt  ammunition  that  was 
used    to   murder   t)ie    Reverend    Martin 

Luther  Klns^ 

I  hope  that  when  the  ro!!ca:i  vote  oc- 
curs, we  will  be  able  to  hold  the  line  on 
this  bill  and  defeat  the  MacGrcgor 
amendment. 

The  other  amendment  that  I  think 
hurts  the  bill  seriously  is  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  fMr. 
Sixes  I  which  would  exempt  NRA,  that  Is 
the  National  Rifle  Association  affiliated 
clubs 

Now  we  have  h.caid  how  these  clubs 
have  been  intiltrated  by  extremist  t;roups 
in  and  around  mv  State,  for  example 
This  whole  program  I  think  is  on  that 
question 

The  Arthur  D  Little  Co.  study  showed 
that  only  3  percent  of  Army  Inductees 
had  benefited  from  this  training.  That 
is  the  whole  rationale  behind  it 

So  If  we  could  pos.sibly  overturn  both 
the  Slkes  and  the  MacGrecor  amend- 
ments, I  think  we  could  present  the 
American  people  with  probably  the 
strongest  bill  that  this  Congress  is  capa- 
ble of  coming  up  with. 

The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  it  took 
the  murder  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
my  State  to  bring  us  to  the  enactment 
of  this  measure 

The  CHAIRM-AN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  1  Mr. 
Edwards  I 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabivma  Mr  Chair- 
man, this  has  been  a  long  debate  Many 
amendments  have  been  olTered.  Some 
have  been  adopted  and  others  have  been 
rejected.  But  In  the  tlnal  analy.sis  this 
bill  sUll  has  :he  one  overriding  failure  of 
penalizing  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

The  bill  does  have  one  provision  that 
attempts  to  go  after  the  criminal  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virsinia  I  Mr  PoffI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  Mr  C.\sey!.  This  is  a  L!ood 
provision.  Mr  Chairman,  and  I  commend 
these  gentlemen  for  their  very  proper 
approach  to  the  crime  probhm  I  hope 
that  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
States  will  now  consider  adopting  State 
laws  which  will  follow  the  principle  of 
the  Poff  amendment  providing  for  man- 
datoiT  sentences  for  criminals  convicted 
of  a  felony  who  used  a  firearm  m  the 
commi*slon  of  the  felony 

But.  Mr  Chairman,  as  desirable  as 
the  Poff  amendment  is.  the  balance  of 
the  bill  has  not  been  changed  materially 


since  it  came  out  of  committee.  It  still 
Infringes  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of 
this  comitr>'  It  still  places  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  law-abiding  element  of 
society  It  still  Is  contrary,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  constitutional  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  no  al- 
ternative but  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr  Chiilrman.  I  ask  uiuinimous  con- 
st nt  that  my  remainUig  lime  may  be  al- 
lotted to  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
;  Mr  Pollock!. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Ther4?  wa.s  .\o  obiection. 

.\Mtr.DMtNr    ifrrRrn  cv   MR    dowdt 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recocni/es 
the  stnlleman  from  Texas  I  Mr  Dowdy  I. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  .is  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  Dowdt-  On 
p.^^e  2b.  line  ^5.  nfter  the  first  comma.  Insert: 
in  uil'-Tstiitp  ur  forclifn  rommerce."  and  un 
page  26.  line  23.  alter  tlie  word  ■ammuni- 
tion", insert:  in  interstate  or  fcrelgn  com- 
merca" 

Mr.  DOWDY  Mr  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amcndnient  is  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Congress,  in  legislating  In 
this  field,  is  careful  of  its  duty  to  stay 
withm  its  constitutional  authority  to 
regulate  intt^rstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce We  .should  not  leave  this  open  to 
question.  If  the  bill  is  constitutional  and 
proper,  it  certainly  would  not  be  impaired 
by  insert. nc  the  phrase.  "In  Interstate  or 
foreitin  ."onunerce." 

If  anyuiie  .should  oppose  this  amend- 
ment, the  burden  of  prrxif  is  on  him  to 
shiw  why  a  bill  which  is  predicated  upon 
the  authority  of  the  commerce  clause 
should  not  contain  the  words  "in  inter- 
state commerce." 

My  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  Tlic  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  ::entleman 
f  ,on;  Texas  '  Mr.  Dowdy  1 . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
.\.me:idment   ojtereo    by    mr.    dowuv 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dowdy  On 
page  a.  line  13.  strike  lines  13  through  23 
and  insert  the  following: 

"(15i  The  term  antique  firearm'  me.ms 
any  flrp.irm  m.^nufactured  in  or  before  1898 
I  Including  .my  matchloclc.  flintlock,  per- 
cussion cap.  or  .-ilmllar  e-.irly  type  of  Ignition 
.system  or  replica  thereof,  whether  actually 
manufactured  before  or  after  the  year  1B98) 
and  also  any  nre-arm  using  fixed  ammunition 
manufattured  in  or  before  1898.  for  which 
.inimunuicn  Is  no  longer  manuf.\ctured  In 
rhe  United  States  and  Is  not  readily  avail- 
able m  the  .jrdmary  channels  of  commercial 
trade  " 

The  CHAmMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recogni?ed. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Chairman,  this 
amendment  merely  changes  the  defini- 
tion of  antuiue  firearm  to  conform  to  the 
definition  adopted  by  this  Congress 
earlier  this  year,  which  was  signed  Into 
law  only  last  month,  in  the  so-called  Safe 
Streets  Act. 

Assimiing    that    the    Congress    knows 


what  It  Is  doing.  I  would  think  It  Is  too 
early  to  be  rewriting  a  definition. 

Furthermore,  in  any  collection  of  an- 
tique firearms.  It  would  certainly  be  in- 
complete were  It  not  to  include  rede- 
signed weapons,  which  would  be  neces- 
.sary  to  show  the  development  of  firearms 
from  inception  to  modern  times. 

We  should  not  place  additional  bur- 
dens on  accumulation  of  such  collection.":, 
to  the  detriment  of  exhibitions  and  mu- 
seums as  well  as  collectors  in  general. 

Mr  Channuin.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment 

Mr  HOBKn'i^S  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
;,'enlleman  vield? 

Mr.  DOWDY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
I'lom  Texas. 

Mr  ROBERTS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  merely  wished  to  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  All  you  arc 
doing  IS  substituting  the  exact  language 
that  is  in  the  crime  bill,  or  m  this  bill  — 
the  exact  description  of  r.n  antique  fire- 
arm? 

Mr  DO\\T)Y.  Tliat  is  correct. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  luncndment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  l  Mr.  Dowdy  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Dowdy" 
there  were  —ayes  40.  noes  53. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Calif orma  ;  Mr. 
Edwards!. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve we  arc  going  to  enact  a  gun  law.  As 
a  truly  representative  body,  we  represent 
what  the  people  want  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve the  philosophy  is  accepted  tliat 
guns  do  not  kill  people,  people  klU  peo- 
ple. I  think  that  is  the  same  logic  that 
would  apply  to  the  statement  that  men 
do  not  have  babies.  Women  have  babies — 
although  some  people  think  there  Is  a 
causal  connection. 

Of  course,  there  arc  many  more  serious 
problems  in  the  law  where  we  should 
take  action  to  prevent  wrongful  deaths. 
We  have  automobile  accidents,  and  we 
liave  poisonings,  drownings,  stabbings. 
and  so  on.  So  perhaps  it  Is  no  more  Im- 
IX)rtant  to  take  prompt  and  strict  action 
on  the  gun  laws,  than  It  is  in  other  areas 
where  wrongful   deaths  occur. 

We  all  remember  how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  run  over  by  an  automo- 
bile. Garfield  was  poisoned.  McKlnley 
drowned  at  the  beach,  and  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy stabbed  to  death.  Or  i>erhaps  shoot- 
ing deaths  are  only  a  substantial  threat 
to  people  in  public  life.  Perhaps  the  most 
serious  casualty  is  our  free  and  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  with  ready 
access  to  our  public  officials.  Perhaps  fire- 
arms assassination  is  just  an  occupa- 
tional hazard  of  political  life.  Perhaps 
that  is  our  most  serious  loss,  and  perhaps 
some  may  suggest  the  only  problem  is 
that  they  tend  to  shoot  the  wrong  fellow. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Juhj  J-J, 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  just  last  night  a  horrible 
thing  happened  in  my  city,  where  10  peo- 
ple were  killed  by  sniper  fire,  Including 
three  police  officers.  Forty-one  people 
were  injured.  Tins  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  the  guns  were  not  available  to 
irresponsible  persons.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  call  a  domestic  disarmament  confer- 
ence and  reduce  the  shocking  level  of  gun 
violence. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  v.ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 

CORMAN 1  .  , 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  amendments  on  which  I  hope  we 
have  a  separate  vote,  and  perhaps  a  sep- 
arate record  vote,  is  on  the  Sikes  amend- 
ment. Members  will  want  to  look  care- 
fully at  what  that  amendment  did.  So  far 
as  I  can  tell,  It  gives  carte  blanche  to  the 

NRA.  .„   .. 

Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Is  not 
at  all  the  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
and  that  is  not  what  it  does. 

My  amendment  permits  marksman- 
ship training  to  be  carried  on  in  marks- 
manship clubs  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  noard  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice.  That  is  exactly  what  is 
being  done  at  present.  The  program 
could  not  be  carried  on  without  my 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  contains  no  reference 
whatsoever  to  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  resent  the  tactics  which 
are  being  followed  when  this  amendment 
IS  referred  to  as  "the  NRA  amendment." 
Whether  or  not  a  member  of  a  marks- 
manship club  is  a  member  of  the  NRA 
is  incidental.  I  see  nothing  wrong  with 
such  membership,  but  let  me  stress  the 
fact  that  the  person  is  r.ot  required  to  be 
a  member  of  NRA  in  order  to  engage  in 
marksmanship  training  in  a  civilian 
marksmanship  club.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
80  percent  of  those  participating  in 
marksmanship  clubs  are  not  members  of 
NRA. 

Let  me  stress  also  the  fact  that  this 
program  is  fully  regulated  by  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  the  Army.  He  is  empowered  to 
eliminate  any  programs  or  to  change  ariy 
policies  which  in  his  opinion  are  not  in 
the  public  interest. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  the  situa- 
tion completely  erroneously,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  does  not  intend  to  be  un- 
fair. Nevertheless.  I  must  state  again 
that  my  amendment  is  not  intended  to 
set  aside  the  National  Rifle  Association 
as  a  special  group  outside  the  law,  nor 
does  it  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
C.xbellI. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
.say  first.  I  extend  my  apologies  to  my 
colleague  from  Texas  (Mr.  Dowdy  J  for 
inadvertently  attempting  to  take  the 
gentleman's  time  a  while  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  last  several  days 
and  for  many,  many  hours  we  have  been 


debating  a  bill  that  has  been  facetiously 
referred  to  as  a  "bucket  of  worms."  May 
the  Record  reflect  that  I  prophesy  at  this 
moment  that  whatever  measure  is  passed 
from  the  floor  of  this  House  to  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  will  return  not 
as  a  "bucket  of  worms"  but  as  a  "bucket 
of  snakes"  that  we  would  like  to  have  no 
part  of. 

I  say  that  bccau.se  throughout  the  de- 
bate, nearly  every  hour  of  which  I  have 
been  present  on  this  floor.  I  have  .seen 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary— 
who  unquestionably  will  be  members  of 
the  conference  committee— to  support 
or  protect  the  position  taken  by  a  ma- 
jority of  this  Committee. 

I  have  seen  token  oppoi^ition— token 
only— to  amendments  that  have  been 
overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  by  the 
same  token,  I  have  seen  vigorous  opixjsi- 
tion  to  the  amendments  that  have  been 
overwhelmingy  adopted. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  indication 
that  from  this  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, this  body  will  receive  support  for 
its  'ix>sition  from  any  conference  com- 
mittee that  might  be  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  other  t)ody. 

So  I  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body, 
that  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  what  we 
have  gone  through  for  the  last  number 
of  days,  and  to  avoid  having  a  confer- 
ence report  that  we  do  not  want  rammed 
down  our  throats,  our  only  recourse  will 
be  to  defeat,  and  to  defeat  decisively,  this 
bill  in  its  entirety,  when  the  final  ques- 
tion occurs. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  asso- 
ciating himself  with  me  on  that  point. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
have  interpreted  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  correctly,  he  meant 
to  infer  or  imply  that  in  far  too  many 
instances  in  the  past  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, through  the  action  of  its  con- 
ferees and  by  other  procedures  to  which 
we  in  the  House  seem  to  acquiesce,  we 
have  made  of  ourselves  the  lower  body 
of  the  Congress  in  the  worse  sense  of 
that  description.  I  have  listened  to  many 
students  of  our  Constitution  who  have 
stated  and  who  have  written  that  in  their 
opinion,  the  intent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  was  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  not  simply  the  coequal  of 
the  other  body  of  Congress,  but  that  in 
truth  and  in  fact  because  of  the  2-year 
term  provided  for  the  House  by  the  Con- 
stitution we  would  thereby  be  the  body 
closest  to  the  people  and  thus  the  most 
responsive  to  the  people.  For  such  rea- 
sons we  should  therefore  be  the  most  im- 
portant body  of  the  Congress. 

I  had  not  intended  to  embark  upon  a 
dissertation  of  the  relative  importance 
of  our  House  and  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress. I  Intended  instead  and  I  shall  ad- 
dress myself  to  a  comment  made  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  a  moment  ago 
when  he  described  the  bill  imder  con- 
sideration as  a  bucket  of  worms. 


I   have   tried   to   follow  carefully   the 
debate  of  this  measure  both  under  the 
time  allowed  by  the  rule  for  general  de- 
bate and  under  the  5-minute  rule.  I  am 
beginning  to  wonder  .uist  what  kind  of  a 
gun  law  it  is  that  mo.st  of  the  member- 
.ship  want    In  terms  of  a  Ir.'oad  analysis, 
we   could   start   at    the   one   extreme   in 
terms  of  a  Federal  law  prohibiting  all 
ownership  or  possession  of  all  firearms. 
For  all  practical  rea.sons.  that  is  neither 
po.ssible   or   workable.   Then,   as   a  more 
rea.sonable  .step,  we  could  move   ahead 
to  consider  a  bill  which  would  have  some 
realism  by  providing   for  controls   over 
liandeuns.  This  we  did  when  this  body 
pa.s.sed    the    safe    streets    and    omnibus 
crime  bill  in  June  of  1968.  At  that  time 
we  approved  restrictions  against  altering 
or  obliterating  serial  numbers.  We  made 
illegal   the   posse.ssion   of   handguns  by 
convicted   felons,  mental   incompetents, 
and   aliens.  We   prohibited   the  sale  of 
firearms  to  individuals  under  21   years 
of  age. 

Following  the  pas.sage  of  our  safe 
.streets  bill  in  June,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment imposed  administrative  re- 
strictions which  provided  that  guns 
going  through  the  mail  must  be  clearly 
labeled  "firearms."  They  provided  that 
the  receiving  clerk  must  notify  law  en- 
forcement officials  in  the  area  of  the 
recipient.  By  administrative  ruling,  the 
Post  Office  Department  provided  that 
firearms  less  than  26  inches  in  length 
are  now  mailable  or  deliverable  only  to 
certified  law  enforcement  officials. 

Shortly  thereafter  on  about  June  20. 
the  Air  Tran.sport  .^.s.sociation  adopted 
new  rules  for  firearms  moving  as  air 
freight.  After  that  date  all  boxes  con- 
taining guns  must  be  .specifically  marked 
as  firearms.  Each  piece  or  package  of  a 
shipment  must  be  prominently  marked 
"firearms."  Before  a  carrier  will  accept 
a  firearms  shipment,  the  shipper  mu.st 
submit  for  inspection  and  mailing  by  the 
carrier  a  letter  or  postcard  addrcs.sed  to 
the  chief  law  enforcement  official  in  the 
receiver's  community,  listing  the  con- 
tents of  the  shipment,  the  date  the  ship- 
ment was  offered  to  the  airline  and  the 
receiver's  name  and  address.  All  of  the 
foregoing  seems  reasonable  and  a  realis- 
tic approach  to  the  problem  of  imposing 
some  restrictions  on  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  firearms. 

Now  if  we  can  lake  a  moment  to  move 
along  the  spectrum  from  the  position  of 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  i^ossession 
and  ownership  of  firearms.  We  pass 
through  the  central  area  or  middle 
ground  which  contains  the  reasonable 
provisions  I  mentioned  above.  These  in- 
clude all  of  the  good  provisions  contained 
in  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  and 
the  reasonable  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  the  act  of  1934.  which  is  still  the 
law  today,  provided  for  a  moderate  tax 
and  thus  a  record  to  be  kept  of  trans- 
actions of  all  fully  automatic  firearms,  as 
firearms,  as  well  as  rifles  with  barrels 
less  than  16  inches  in  lenath  and  of  shot- 
guns with  barrels  less  than  18  inches  in 
length.  Remember  too  a  record  had  to 
be  kept  of  all  handguns  with  attached 
shoulder  stocks.  In  addition  there  was 
and  is  a  special  tax  and  a  special  regis- 
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tratlon    provision    for    all    silencers    or 
mufflers. 

In  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938 
all  manufacturers.  Importers  and  deal- 
ers had  to  obtain  a  license  Such  manu- 
facturers. Importers  and  dealers  had  to 
maintain  a  complete  record  of  the  pro- 
duction, receipt  and  disposition  of  all 
firearms.  This  1938  act  covered  prohibi- 
tions on  firearms  from  which  .serial  num- 
bers had  been  removed,  alrerrd  or  oblit- 
erated Lei  us  noi  for,'ct  both  of  thf-se 
enactments  provided  for  the  keeplni;  of 
records  by  the  Federal  ta.xint;  authority 
and  also  by  the  dealers  and  of  the  pur- 
chasers Involved.  All  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  .seemed  to  be  reasonable  They 
could  be  effective  today  if  only  they  were 
enforced 

If  not  in  this  debate  then  separately 
and  in  the  pre.s.s.  it  has  been  propo.sed 
that  vte'  so  to  the  e.xtr*'me  in  another 
direction  m  our  effort.s  to  control  fire- 
arms It  has  Ijeen  proposed  that  all  weap- 
ons be  turned  in  and  the  Government 
pay  the  rea.sonable  value  to  the  owner 
One  extreme  suggestion  for  control  pro- 
vided that  all  firearms,  handguns  as  well 
u  rifles  and  shotgun.s  belontiing  to  pri- 
vate owners,  should  b«  periodically 
turned  In  to  a  central  depository  and  a 
receipt  laaued  to  the  owner  T^As  su;',--.-:- 
Mon  provided  Uie  owner  could  later  .m 
draw  the  i<un  out  aualn  for  his  use  murh 
aa  a  library  book  1«  wUhdiawn  turn  a. 
library  and  relunu-d  My  commeiu  on 
■uch  A  »uu«ei»iion  U  ■>imi)ly  how  rldU-u- 
lou«  ran  »uuup«ll«iMt  brcomo'' 

Occupy inu  U\t>  muldlf  around,  or  i«oinii- 
whcr«  bptwprn  thr  rx'.rrmf  iirovuiorm  of 
a  rodcral  law  prnliibltlnu  poMCMlon  or 
ownornhlp  if  nil  nrmmKi  and  tin*  oDirr 
pxtrpmn  rrqulrlnit  owner*  to  turn  in  (heir 
Bunn  to  a  contral  rtrponltory  and  latrr 
draw  them  out  for  u**".  have  b*en  some 
reaaonable  proponaU  I  supported  ihew 
reasonable  proponala  which  were  included 
in  the  enactment  of  the  safe  ■(tree t*  and 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  I  have  never 
demonatrated  any  desire  to  oppose  a 
commonsense  or  a  workable  reimlatlon  of 
firearms  I  have  and  will  .support  any 
provision  that  will  become  a  deterrent 
against  tlie  criminal  to  commit  a  crime 
while  armed  with  a  gun.  I  submit  many 
of  the  proposals  have  been  unworkable. 
It  Is  for  such  reasons  I  have  a  feeling 
I  know  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
had  in  mind  when  he  .sa:d.  nome  of  these 
extreme  suggestions  seemed  to  resemble 
a  can  of  worms 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  centleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  t>e  per- 
mitted to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  ;Mr  MacGrecorI. 
and  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  reserve 
the  other  mip.ute  tor  jne  of  the  other 
amendnier:us  thai  i.s  to  follow. 

The  CH.MRM.XN    Is  here  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ijentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  M-^cGREGOR  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  very  much  for  yielding. 
Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  threat 
atiil  of  talk  about  mail-order  sales  of 
ammunition.    If    we    read    through    the 
Record  for  yesterday,  we  ftnd  that  even 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  which 


considered  this  legislation  refer  to  mail- 
order sales  of  ammunillon  ^^le  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  ( Mr. 
CoRMANl,  the  distlngxUshed  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr  Raii.sbackI,  and  I  re- 
ferred to  the  receipt  of  ammunition 
throut;li  the  mai's 

I  wish  to  ap<ilo!-'lze  to  all  of  you  for  all 
of  us  bcinij  .so  misinfortiu'd  There  are 
no  mail-order  shipments  of  ammunition. 
There  are  none  in  America  today,  and 
there  has  been  none  (or  15  vears  or 
more.  It  is  against  the  law  This  informa- 
tion, of  course,  would  have  come  to  li^ht 
if  we  had  held  hearings. 

It  !s  aeainst  the  law  to  send  any  live 
ammunition  through  the  mall.  It  has 
been  for  moie  than  l.s  vears,  by  regula- 
tions of  the  U  S  Post  omce  Department 
Specifically,  it  is  against  the  law  to 
send  -"J-culiber  rlmllre  ammunition 
through  the  mail  It  is  ai'ain.st  the  law  to 
send  any  metallic  ritle  ammunition 
through  the  mail  It  is  against  the  law 
to  send  shotgun  shells  through  the  mail. 
It  ^Ms  b?en  for  more  than  15  years 

We  have  been  debating  in  this  Cham- 
'-rr  (in  the  ba-l;;  nf  a  circumstance  which 
does  not  exist.  We  have  been  saying  how 
tiaylc  It  v,\m:il  be  to  permit  a  lO-vear- 
old  hoy  to  order  and  receive  through  the 
•r.ail  som''  rifle  ammunition  He  cannot 
do  It  Nobody  would  ship  it  to  him  It 
i.i  a.a-nst  the  Post  Offlco  re:-;ulallons 

The  only  thing  one  can  hlup  throuiih 
the  imiil  l«  'inert  inuieiiiiU,  Mich  iia  un- 
lirimrd  luillii  of  nhotwun  .-.hella  -that  1«. 
ii  mw  hull  I  hut  hft»  no  primrr  in  il  -or 
wad»  "r  pi'lU'ta  One  ciumol  now  nhlp.  I 
.r-ii'.ii  niul.f  rriMilnllonn  "f  the  P'mt 
omce  nrimitmrnl,  any  llvo  unimunlllon 
Miiiiu:  h  I  he  mall. 

riu'  CIlAmMAN,  The  llmo  of  Ihc  uni- 
llenuin  ri"Mi  Minnesota  has  expired 

Tlin  Chair  ircognUcs  the  grntlcr.an 
frmn  Ni  w  York    Mr  DiNiiiuMl. 

Mr.  DINOHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  I  re- 
grtt  very  much  that  the  amendmcnU 
i)roro.sed  by  the  gentleman  from  IlUnola 
Mr  McCloryI  for  registration  and  11- 
crnslng.  and  my  amendment  for  overall 
registrallun,  were  defeated. 

In  spite  of  that.  I  believe  this  bill  Is 
needed  as  a  part  of  an  overall  firearms 
control  program.  Indeed,  this  bUl  repre- 
-senU  substantially  what  I  asked  this 
House  to  consider  last  year  when  we  first 
dealt  with  the  crime  bill.  I  offered  It  as 
an  amendment  at  tliat  lime,  but  It  was 
nUed  out  of  order  I  Iiojk;  the  bill  will  be 
passed  overwhelmmgly. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  speak  on 
two  amendments  which  were  passed  yes- 
U?rday.  which  will  come  up  again  on  roll- 
call  voles,  and  I  want  to  direct  my  re- 
marks pi-unanly  to  the  gentlemen  on  my 
.side  of  the  aisle,  who  I  hojie  will  be 
reelected  Of  course,  I  cannot  prevent 
tlie  gentlemen  on  Uie  other  side  of  the 
aisle  from  overhearmg  what  I  have  to 
say. 

I  say  to  my  friends  over  here,  on  this 
roUcail  vote,  please  do  not  put  yourselves 
In  tlie  position  where  your  opponent  this 
fall  can  say  to  your  constituents:  "This 
man  voted  to  exclude  from  the  gim  con- 
trol bill  tlie  kinds  of  ammunition  that 
were  used  to  kill  President  Kennedy, 
Senator  Kennedy,  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr." 


Please  do  not  let  your  opponent  say 
that  vou  voted  to  allow  the  sale  of  rifle 
and  22 -caliber  ammunition  to  narcotics 
addicts,  because  that  Is  what  the  Mac- 
Gregor  amendment  will  do. 

As  for  the  Slkes  amendment,  please 
do  not  let  it  be  said,  my  friends  over 
here,  that  you  voted  for  an  amendment 
which  would  exempt  the  members  of  the 
National  Rifle  .Association  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  I  heard  the  remarks 
of  tb.e  centleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SiKEsi  as  to  his  intention.  His  Intention 
mav  be  one  thing,  but  the  language  of 
the  amendment  is  another.  Please  look 
at  the  Slkes  amendment  as  it  appears  on 
page  22783  of  the  Record  for  yesterday. 
As  worded,  this  lunendment  clearly  ex- 
cludes all  shipments,  not  Just  shipments 
by  the  Government,  but  all  shipments 
of  firearms  to  those  to  whom  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  may  lawfully  send  am- 
munition If  you  tie  that  in  with  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  .section  4308(a)  1 5), 
the  wording  of  the  amendment  means 
tl>.at  all  the  members  of  the  NRA  would 
be  fxcluded  from  all  the  provisions  gov- 
erning shipment  of  firearms  under  this 
net. 

I  hope  these  two  amendments  will  oe 
defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  pen- 
tUinan  from  New  York  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  i  Mr  Hikes! 

Mr  aiKIca  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
ii-ako  e  unanimous-con.senl  reQuest  to 
(•orriyl  the  ivmriuimcnt  offered  ettiUer 
l)v  me  and  iidoirted 

On  PAHC  14.  lliiP  11,  where  It  WR»  In- 
trtuted  to  xlrlkp  the  word*  "loonl  law" 
Ihr  ivmnulinrnl  an  linndiHl  to  tlip  Clerk 
falird  to  "»i>wlfy  I  hut  Uipup  worrt«  "loonl 
law  ■  should  \x>  ntrlcken.  'niprrforp,  I  ack 
unanimous  oon.'wnit  that  thp  llscoRn  be 
corrpctod  aocordlngly,  and  then  Ihr 
amendment  will  read: 

on  poac  14  line  11,  mrtkp  tnit  the  words 
■nr  Iricnl  law'  luid  ln«#rt  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  "law  or  Miy  publUhed  ordl- 
iinnro";  ana  on  line  14,  itrlke  iht  word 
■or"  and  on  lUi«  16  Mrllt*  th«  wortla  ■■icx'al 
law  •  ana  add  law  or  any  publUhed  ordl- 
tiikuce." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  riiiht  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  the  .significance  of  his  unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr  SIKES.  I  will  be  plad  to  attempt 
to  explain  it   to  the  gentleman. 

What  I  had  .sou;,'ht  earlier  in  offering 
the  amendment  was  to  provide  that  in 
local  communities  where  local  ordinances 
may  have  been  passed  providing  restric- 
tions on  the  purchase  or  ae.\e  of  weap- 
ons or  ammunition  that  they  be  avail- 
able in  published  form  and  available  for 
studv:  published  in  a  newsi>ai}er,  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form;  at  least  avail- 
able .so  that  the  buyer  and  seller  could 
know  what  local  laws  control  the  sale  or 
the  purchase  of  weapons  in  the  commu- 
nity As  the  bill  is  written  now  the  term 
•local  law"  Is  used.  The  words  "local  law" 
do  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  clear.  In 
some  communities,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones,  there  may  have  been  ordi- 
nances passed  but  not  published.  It  Is  felt 
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It  is  desirable  from  every  standpoint  II 
ther»  can  be  a  reliable  reference  for  both 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  so  that  they 
can  know  what  laws  control  these  trans- 
actions m  the  respective  communities. 

Mr.  BOLIoENG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw mv  reservation  of  objection. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  If  I  may  ask 
the  maker  of  the  rquest,  this  does  not  In 
any  way  change  the  place  of  publication? 
There  is  no  requirement  that  it  be  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register,  I  assume. 

Mr.  SIKES.  None  whatever. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 

KUPFERMAN  I. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  version 
of  this  bill.  1  think  it  is  a  fair  minimum 
of  the  legislation  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
ihe  gentleman  Irom  Illinois  I  Mr.  Rails- 
back!. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requi'st  of  ihe  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  v.ii.s  no  obiecllun. 
Mr  UAILHBACK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  Arst 
of  all  1  want  to  thank  the  yenllemftn 
fiom  New  York  for  yieldinn  to  mo  and 
uiM)  to  -Ry  I  nnd  mvHPlf  nijeaklna  on 
r.omMhinH  I  had  not  iiilpnUed  to  Nppftk 
on.  nnir.rlv.  ihr  MiuCliTBor  wmtndmfnt 
with  irnprrl  to  uminunltlon  f>nlrii. 

J  do  not  know  wlint  n  mall  order  Ptile 
of  Uienini'!  irt^nns  to  most  o*^  you.  but 
I  know  what  it  mrnn^  lo  mc.  it  means 
that  somebody  ran  order  through  the 
tnall  nnd  can  .send  an  order  blank 
throush  the  mall  without  any  kind  of 
Identification  or  appearing  in  person  to 
be  recognized  or  checked  for  nee  or  any- 
thing else  and  i^e  able  to  receive  through 
the  mail  a  firearm. 

I  want  to  admit  here  that  I  did  not 
know  the  facts  which  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  was  kind  enough  to  dis- 
close, namely,  that  right  now  ammuni- 
tion sales  through  the  mail  are  not  legal. 
The  thin.g  that  bothers  me  when  we  talk 
about  mail  order  sales  is  that  someone  is 
able  to  send  an  order  blank  through  the 
mail  and  then  receive  a  shipment  of  fire- 
arms. 

So.  v.hat  he  discloses  in  my  opinion  does 
not  in  any  way  change  my  opinion. 
Therefore  by  changing  the  definition  of 
"•ammuiiitiou"  not  to  include  .22-caliber 
bullets  or  .30-  30-calitcr  bullets  or  these 
other  types  of  ammunition  that  can  be 
used  in  lethal  weapons,  his  last  state- 
ment does  not  in  any  way  affect  my  feel- 
ings about  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  I  would  point  out  U  the 
gentleman  that  the  Government  having 
enacted  some  15  years  ago  legislation  to 
proliibit  the  transshipment  of  all  ammu- 
iiition  by  mail,  should  now  extend  that 
ban,  by  this  bUl,  to  all  such  trafSc. 
whether  by  mail  or  other  means. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  It  is  clear  that  when 


one  orders  by  mail  the  delivery  may  be 
made  by  some  other  common  carrier. 

Mr  RAILSBACK.  It  does  not  matter 
how  it  is  deHvered,  whether  it  is  shipped 
by  train  or  anything  else.  Tlie  thing  we 
are  trying  to  avoid  is  mail-order  sales. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  shipped  has  no  bearing  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

I  Mr.  BlESTER  1 . 

Mr  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague 
from  niinols  who  has  just  spoken  and 
also  point  out  if  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  just  susgested  there  is  no 
information  on  the  disposition  through 
the  trucking  of  intersUte  traffic  of  am- 
munition, that  is  one  condition  which 
indicates  that  this  Congress  should  act 
to  prohibit  any  such  traffic  from  occur- 
ring. 

I  also  rise.  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
pveinaturclv,  to  address  myself  to  amend- 
ment No.  17  which  I  expect  to  be  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Pol- 
lock! which  would  permit  a  State  by 
appropriate  State  action  to  remove  itself 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  .such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  very  deva.statin-?  to  the 
total  effect  of  this  bill.  It  would  .shatter 
the  Federal  protection  .system  which  we 
are  trying  to  build  into  this  bill  and 
weaken  it  enormously. 

Mr,  Chairman,  1  would  uri'e  tliai  when 
it  does  come  to  the  lloor  ihat  it  be  op- 
posed. 

Mr,  HAILSIlAfK.  Mi    Cluiirimin,  will 

tlie  uthtU'inan  .vii-hi? 

Mr.  HlIilRTKIl  1  vlild  lo  the  i.rnlU" 
man  fif)t»  Illuioiw 

Mr,  UAILUIIACK  If  I  I'nn  nrl  the  nt- 
Icnlloh  of  llie  t:i-nUrMinn  I  rem  Ciillfornln 
with  icppecl  lu  i.nn  f;hoWH— nnd  many  of 
UH  liave  t'un  .'-hows  In  our  dlstrlcl  I 
would  like  lo  uct  the  liriilleman  s  o)iii)- 
Ion  hiiicc  he  ha.s  clicckrd  with  the  TiTaP- 
ury  Department  today  on  the  natter. 
Nothing  in  this  bill  will  cause  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  .'-yptcm  in  lespect  to  li- 
censing   for    iiermisslon    to    hold    run 

shows? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Nothing  other  than  the 
requirements  relating  to  .'-ales  lo  persons 
through  licensed  dealers. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  nothing  would  deprive  a 
dealer  from  having  a  licensed  location 
In  some  other  area  other  than  iiis  regu- 
lar place  of  business? 

All  that  is  necessary  in  r.rdcr  lo  liold 
a  r'un  show  is  that  you  I'lave  lo  obtain 
one  Federal  license  and  pay  one  SIO  fee. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  my  uiider;tand- 

ing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  '.'entl?ir.:.n  from  Missouri  'Mr. 
Randall  i. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

I  had  planned  lo  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  call  for  the  act  to  become 
effective,  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more 
than  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  then  only  if  ihe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral determLnes  existing  laws  relating  to 
firearm.s  controls  have  been  ineffective 
and  only  if  and  when  he  reports  that 
determination  to  Congress  within  the 
period  of  not  less  than  1  year  nor  more 


than  2  vears.  Tliis  would  require  the  At- 
tornev  General  to  determine  how  effec- 
tive all  the  other  legislation  is  we  have 
pa.ssed  over  the  years,  starting  in  1914. 
resuming  in  1934,  1938,  and  now  1968  and 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  1968  enact- 
ment of  the  safe  streets  bill  alter  it  be- 
comes operative  near  January  1  of  next 
year. 

I  have  decided  against  introducin:; 
such  an  amendment  because  I  might  be 
accused  of  delaying  tactics. 

However,  we  should  remember  that  in 
1965  our  own  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  held  exten.sive  hearings.  At  that 
time  this  committee  asked  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  a  report  on  all  then 
existing  legislation  which  had  t>een 
enacted  theretofore.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  as  of  this  lime  there  has 
been  no  such  report  made  l.iy  the  Justice 
Department  jjursuant  to  that  1965  rc- 
cjucst. 

We    should    all    know    by    now,    Mr. 
Chairman,  that  no  matter  how  we  .slice 
U  or  how  we  lay  it  out.  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  all  that  we  are  doing  by  this 
bill  today  is  to  limit  the  interstate  .ship- 
ment of  long  puns.  This  we  have  already 
(lone  in  the  past.  We  have  even  required 
n-istration  back  in  the  1934  act  and  m 
tlie    1938    acts,    where    provisions    v.'cre 
iiia.'e  for  the  keeping  of  records.  .Ml  "f 
these  provisions  are  parts  of  former  en- 
aeinv-s.  Then  in  June  of  ihi.s  year,  we 
passed  th"  >  naclinent  covering  handguns. 
T(  day,  all  we  ure  really  doliih  Is  to  ex- 
iind'ihe  jirohibilion  lo  the  r,hipment  ot 
loiv  funsliy  mall.  Hut  with  all  lh:s  wliut, 
It  iiiiv,  uh.sUliiliff  do  we  httVC  llml  ull  the 
(■nuclinfnls  nlreiuly  on  the  boolii*  t  iiht  r 
l,;i\r  litTii  •litoiTrd  or  v.'ill  l.p  tliloifed. 
If   I   tnnv   tnnlM'  opr  ohnnvntloii.   Mr. 
Ciii.iiiiun   it  t-i  Miiil  all  of  Itip  Mnnbers 
..|,.,ultl   ['.\\.r  ilip  time  to  rrnd  the  (■nn* 
•.titiition  of  tlirir  own  Utatcp  on  the  iluht 
t,,  lirnr  aims  nndMhrn  In  look  nt   srjme 
of   ihp  (;tfili:trs  of  lli'ir  own  .Stairs    If 
trrrr  are  any  doubts  about  th^  inennin^: 
of   the  .'pcond   ainen:l!nent   to   the   U.S. 
CoiL-ilitulion  rovrrinr'.   ihe  ilEht  to  bear 
arms,  the  Missouri  constitution  is  very 
l-iain  an'J   without   equivocation.   1   feel 
certain  the  censtilution  of  many  of  our 
.States  is  r-qr.allv  ck-ar  and  plain. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
Mi':souri  delepaticn.  I  refer  to  section  23 
of  article  I.  ^'.■hich  j-rovides  that  the 
ri-jht  of  every  c.'lizen  lo  keep  and  bear 
arms  in  defense  of  his  home,  person  and 
property,  shall  not  be  questicned.  Our 
constitution  provides  this  .shall  not  .nis- 
lify  the  carrying  of  concealed  wcapors. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  this  provi- 
.sion  is  identical  to  one  that  appears  in 
the  old  constitution  of  1875  and  w?.s  not 
changed  in  substance  or  suffered  from 
change  when  the  new  constitution  oi 
Missouri  was  adopted  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  in  1945.  The  entire  constitution 
was  revised  in  19G4  and  this  identical 
section  providing  for  the  rirrht  of  eveiy 
citizen  to  bear  arms  in  defense  of  his 
home,  person  and  property  remains  un- 
changed as  it  has  been  lor  100  years. 

McTcover.  in  Missouri  we  have  a  strong 
statute  against  concealment.  W^e  liave  a 
statute  against  malting  it  an  offense  for 
an  intoxicated  person  to  carr>-  a  deaoiy 
weapon.  We  liave  penalties  lor  selling, 
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deUverv  of  or  loanine  a  deadlv  weapon  lo 
a  minor  We  have  provisions  that  all  Kuns 
must  have  a  trademark  or  senal  number 
on  them  and  a  provision  that  no  person 
can  buy.  sell,  borrow,  loan,  or  >;;•.  e  away  a 
firearm  U>  a  pei-son  without  a  permit  au- 
thorlzuiK  the  po.sse^slon  of  .such  weapon, 
and  such  permius  mav  be  l.ssued  by  the 
sheriff  only  after  he  is  satisfied  ilie  appli- 
cant is  of  Kood  moral  character  and  that 
the  granting  of  the  permit  will  not  en- 
danger the  public  safety,  under  the  fore- 
going constitutional  restriction 

I  mention  the  fore^nUK  MU.-^ouil  pro- 
visions only  to  emph.i.s'./''  -'r.n.:  vhile  they 
may  be  restr.ctlve  m  nature  they  are 
operative  on  the  local  level  where  It  Is 
proper  and  flttmK  they  should  have  been 
enacted  and  where  they  c.^n  be  enforced, 
rather  than  beiuK  enacted  by  the  Federal 
Oavernnient  and  i>ntorctd  by  a  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendn^ent  which 
I  would  have  offered  was  not  a  dilatory 
or  delaying  one  It  would  have  been  only 
a  vehicle  :or  ^tivinK  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment or  Justice  Department  one  more 
opiwrtunity  to  enforce  the  statutes  al- 
ready on  'he  L)Ook..>.  In  many  re.'^pects  the 
National  Pirearm.s  Act  c.f  1934  and  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  are  better 
laws  than  the  measure  we  are  debatnii: 
today  Coupled  with  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  contains 
within  it  strons  unn  provisions  that  have 
not  yet  become  effective  and  cannot  be- 
come effective  until  the  act  becomes  op- 
erative at  end  of  this  year. 

This  much  I  do  know,  that  either  with 
or  without  tlie  provisions  of  the  Safe 
Streets  bill  which  was  signed  Into  law- 
only  a  few  .veeks  uko,  the  two  laws  of  the 
1930.S.  If  adequately  enforced,  will  pro- 
vide all  the  protection  we  can  hope  to 
brin^  to  the  public,  without  infringing 
on  the  personal  rights  of  our  citizens  and 
the  States  to  enact  and  enforce  the  con- 
trol of  firearms. 

I  submit  that  the  short  title  of  the  bill 
we  are  debating  today,  referred  to  as  the 
•State  F.rtarms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968. ■■  is  L^rossly  misleading  and  is  real- 
ly a  .sort  of  Madison  Avenue  ^Timmick  It 
IS  the  very  furtherest  from  assistance  to 
the  States.  In  fact,  it  is  an  act  which  will 
deprive  the  States  from  making  those 
laws  thev  need  for  the  effective  regula- 
tion of  firearms  law.s  for  their  citizens 

Mr    HALEY    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 
Mr  RANDALL  I  yield  to  Hue  gentleman 

fiom  Flcruia, 

Mr  HALEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  has  been  so  cut  up  during 
debate  and  there  has  been  so  much  cjues- 
tiutuni'.  with  no  real  answer^,  '.^iven  m 
the  debate  concerning  it.  and  I  do  not 
believe  tnere  is  a  man  on  the  floor  who 
knows  what  is  m  it.  as  it  is  at  present. 

Therefore,  I  believe  this  bill  should  be 
.sent  back  to  the  committee  for  hearings 
and  tJiere  should  be  a  codification  of  the 
existing  laws  so  tliat  we  can  hnd  out  just 
where  we  are  «uing  becau.se  there  are 
many  gun  laws  that  are  not  being  en- 
forced now 

PRETERtHTlAl.    MOTION    ontRED    BY 
MR     DINGELL 

Mr    DLNGELL    Mr   Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Preferpntl.U  motion  offered  by  Mr  DiNcn-L" 
Mr  DINOCLL  m..ve8  that  the  Cmmltu-*  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  hill  bHCk  U>  the  H.nuM) 
with  the  recommend*tli'n  that  the  enacting 
cl.xuse  be  stricken 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
reluctantly  to  offer  this  preferential  mo- 
tion I  dn  so  only  because  of  the  limita- 
tions that  have  been  impo.sed  on  time, 
and  because  mv  friend  the  gentleman 
fn>m  New  York  Mr  Tender  I.  has  been 
clrculnling  a  d')cument  on  the  floor 

I  ri.se  t:>  dl.scu.vs  this  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  .ind  ask  him  first— 
and  I  will  yield  to  him  briefly  for  this 
purpose— to  explain  where  this  circular 
that  he  has  been  circulating  on  the  floor 
comes  from 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  for  a  reply'' 

Mr  DINGELL  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman .       _ 

Mr  TENZER  From  the  Justice  De- 
partment 

Mr     DINGELL     Has    the    gentleman 

taken  the  trouble  to  read  this  document? 

Mr  TKNZER   Yes,  I  did 

Mr     DINGELL     D.>es    the    nentleman 

know  '.Uiether  the  remarks  he  makes  in 

there  are  true ' 

Mr  TENZER   I  believe  them  to  be  true 

Mr    DINGELL,  Tlie  gentleman  knows 

of  his  own  knowledge  that  they  arc  true? 

Mr  TENZER  I  believe  them  to  be  true. 

Mr    DINGELL    How  does  the  i;entle- 

man  know  that  they  are  true?  Has  the 

gentleman  cliecked  to  determine  whether 

the  facts  tlial  he  states  in  thLs  document 

are  true  ' 

Mr  TENZER.  Tlie  reason 


Mr  DINGELL.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
now.  lie  is  a  lawyer,  and  he  lias  made  a 
serious  statement  about  something  im- 
portant to  the  bill  before  us  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary I  am  vielding  to  the  gentleman  to 
tell  me  whether  ns  a  lawyer  and  a  scholar 
of  the  law  he  has  reviewed  the.sc  facts 
and  he  knows  the  facts  that  arc  asserted 
in  this  document  to  tx-  true' 

I  Meld  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 
Just  a  ves  or  no  answer  is  sufficient. 

Mr  TENZER  I  will  not  make  a  yes  or 
no  answer,  but  let  me  .say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  my  \evy  good  fncnd. 
that  it  IS  not  necessary  when  he  ad- 
dresses me  to  point  his  finger  at  me. 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  am  not  going  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  New  York  to  talk 
about  pointing  a  finger  I  want  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  tell  me  wheth- 
er or  not  he  knows  that  these  facts  are 
true  or  not ' 

Mr  TENZER  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan  that  al.so  it  :s  not 
necessary  for  him  to  ask  questions  with 
machinesun-like  rapidity  witiiout  giving 
time  for  an  answer. 

Mr  DINGPil.  I  have  been  ti-ying  with 
sjme  diligence  to  get  an  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  ask  for  regular  order, 
Lecause  I  have  only  fi  minutes. 

Since  the  uentlcm£<n  from  New  York  is 
rot  able  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  the 
statements  made  are  true.  I  will  proceed 
now.  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  very 
bnellv  trv  to  enliKhlen  him 

The  title  of  it  is  'Vote  Against  the  NRA 
Exemption  Amendment  " 

Down  he:e  under  this  appears  the 
words: 


It  exempt*  not  lust  orRanizatloiia.  but 
rtlso  persona  who  are  members  of  such  or- 
ganizations. 

That  is.  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
\ssoclatlon  would  be  exempt  from  the 
whole  act  and  could  purchase  by   mail 

order  ,        ,, 

I  will  make  the  statement  for  the 
benefit  of  mv  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  „entleman  from  Florida 
;  Mr  SiKEsl  does  not  make  such  an  ex- 
empti.-n  and  I  will  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  icntlemr.n  from  New  York,  lo  rebut 
my  .statement  if  he  .so  chooses— and  if 
he  does  not  do  so,  I  will  assume  that 
he  concedes  the  ■  ectltude  of  what  I  say. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DINGELL  No,  I  do  not  yield  to 
the   lentleman   Iiom   New   Jersey. 

He  goes  on  to  .state: 

It  exempts  such  persons  from  all  nspccts 
,■1  the  act.  whether  or  not  they  are  engaged 
m    any    mtlitary    activity. 

Now  I  will  make  the  Hat  statement 
a^ain  to  my  friend  from  New  York  that 
that  statement  Is  totally,  completely  and 
irretrievably  fal.se.  I  yield  to  him.  if  he 
choo.ses.  again  to  deny  it.  If  he  does  not, 
1  will  assume  that  he  admits  the  truth 
of  v,hat  I  .say. 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    Michigan    that    his    last 
statement  is  not  true. 

Mr  DINGELL.  All  richt. 

Mr.  TENZER    I  mean  your  .statement, 

Mr  DINGELL.  All  right. 

Mr  TENZER  Now  if  you  will  read  the 

record 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  is  cn- 

tirelv  m  error. 

Mr.  TENZER  And  if  you  read  the  text 
of  the  amer.dment. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  de- 
cline to  vield  further. 

Mr  TENZER.  Tlie  record  will  show. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  i^entleman  from 
Michigan  declines  to  yield  for  an  answer. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  further  and  demand  the 
regular  order. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michi  ;an  declines  tc  yield  to  the  ,i:entle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes.  in  just  a  minute. 
Tlu:^  statement  further  goes  on  to  say: 
It  win  continue  to  subsidize  the  NRA  by 
making  It  iiUvanlaBeous  lor  many  [)erson.s  to 
become  members  of  the  NR.\  .imply  in  order 
to  evade  the  ba.sic  regulatory  j'urposes  o:  'he 
act. 


I  will  afiain  make  the  statement  that 
this  IS  a  falsehood  and  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  should  have  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  legislation  in  his 
committee  and  from  the  full  committee 
and  the  legislation  printed  upon  the 
public  record  for  this  Congress  for  1  day 
and  he  .should  know  better  than  to  circu- 
late a  document  that  is  .so  irresponsible. 

Tins  statement  that  I  am  reading  from 
further  goes  on  to  say: 

Such  a  couUnued  subsldiz.ition  will  help 
nnance  the  very  organisation  wlilch  bus  been 
most  respoi^lble  for  blocking  meanmgtul 
gun  control  laws  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  gun  con- 
trol laws  have  not  been  passed  because 
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the    people    of    this    Nation    have    not 
wanted  them. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  SikisI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider 
it  most  unfortunate  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  circulated  this  docu- 
ment In  the  first  place,  there  Is  no  sub- 
sidy to  the  National  Rifle  Association 
from  the  National  Board  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Rifle  Practice,  and  there  never 
has  been.  The  NaUonal  Rifle  Associa- 
tion pays  its  own  way  and  receives  no 
compensation  from  the  board  In  support 
of  the  program  for  the  promotion  of  rifle 
practice.  ,      ,  .    . 

The  material  which  is  being  circulated 
is  erroneous  from  top  to  bottom.  It  Is  a 
calculated  attack  on  the  National  Rifle 
Association  in  an  attempt  to  throw  a 
smoke  screen  around  the  efforts  to  de- 
feat the  amendment  and  eventually  to 
take  flreerms  away  from  the  American 
people.  Perhaps,  it  is  more  than  a  little 
significant  that  the  Worker,  the  official 
Communist  Party  publication,  also  Is 
circulating  material  against  the  marks- 
manship program,  and  I  have  that  pub- 
lication's release  before  me. 

The  statement  which  Is  being  circu- 
lated against  my  amendment  makes  no 
attempt  to  follow  the  truth.  It  is  preju- 
diced and  Inaccurate,  and  deserves  no 
consideration  from  the  Members  of  the 
House.  Eighty  percent  of  those  partici- 
pating in  the  marksmanship  clubs  are 
not  members  of  NRA,  and  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  could  this  be  labeled 
an  amendment  to  benefit  NRA.  Those 
who  call  it  an  NRA  amendment  are  sim- 
ply ignoring  the  facts.  My  amendment  Is 
intended  to  carry  on  a  good  program.  It 
will  do  that  and  nothin.^  more. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  point  out  fur- 
ther that  such  matters  and  such  ship- 
ments as  we  are  concerned  about  here- 
under are  fully  and  completely  regulated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
my  good  friend,  John  Dingkll,  by  saying 
that  the  Sikcs  amendment  adopted  by 
teller  vote  on  Tuesday,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

SIKES     .\MENDMENT 

Nothing  contained  In  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  shipments  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  to  institutions,  oiganiza- 
t:ons.  or  persons  to  uhom  such  firearms  and 
ammunition  may  be  lawfully  delivered  by 
the  Secrotary  of  the  Army,  nor  to  prevent  the 
transportation  of  such  firearms  and  ammu- 
mtlon  so  delivered  by  their  lawful  possessors 
wlule  they  are  engaged  in  military  training  or 
in  competlUoci  (emphasis  added). 

Tills  amendment  seeks  to  exempt  ship- 
ments of  firearms  and  ammunition  to 
certain  "institutions,  organizations  or 
persons."  The  "institutions,  organizations 
or  persons"  are  not  specified  but  rather 
they  are  described  as  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  receive  firearms  or  ammunition 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  under 
another  statute. 

In  order  to  ascertain  which  "institu- 
tions, organizations  or  persons"  are  en- 
titled to  the  exemption  we  are  required  to 
read  the  Slkes  amendment  In  conjunc- 
tion with  title  10,  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 4308(a)  (5)  which  describes  who  may 
be  benefited  by  the  amendment: 


The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  under  regula- 
tlona  approved  by  him  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  National  Board  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Rifle  Practice,  shall  provide  for  .  .  . 
(6)  the  sale  to  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  at  cost,  and  the  Issue  to  clut)e 
organized  for  practice  with  rifled  arms,  under 
the  direction  of  the  NaUonal  Board  for  the 
PromoUon  of  Rifle  Practice,  of  the  urma. 
ammunition,  targets,  and  other  tuppUes  and 
appllancee  necessary  for  target  practice. 


Mr,  Chairman.  I  respectfully  call  the 
attention  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan,  for  wiiom  I  have  a  very 
high  regard,  that  the  four  statements 
which  appear  at  the  fool  of  the  memo- 
randum being  circulated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Members  of  the  House  are 
expressions  of  opinion.  The  four  items 
are  introduced  with  the  followir.s  lan- 
guage : 

Thld  amendment  .should  be  voted  down 
because : 


My  colleague  from  Michigan  may  dif- 
fer with  these  opinions  or  he  may  argue 
that  the  opinions  are  based  on  faulty 
assumptions,  but  It  Is  not  iii  good  taste 
for  him  to  say  that  matters  stated  in  a 
memorandum  are  "irretrievably  false," 
as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
charged.  The  fact  is  that  the  opinions 
as  expressed  in  the  mcmorand'Jin  are 
solidly  based  on  the  language  of  the 
Sikes  amendment  and  in  the  language  of 
title  10  cited  above. 

The  name  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation is  specifically  mentioned  in  title 
10.  and  the  sales  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition to  NRA  members  is  a  subsidy  by 
the  Federal  Government  paid  for  at  the 
expense  of  200  million  Americans.  That 
portion  of  the  text  of  the  memorandum 
containing  the  four  reasons  why  the 
Sikes  amendment  should  be  voted  down 
reads  as  follows: 

ThlB  amendment  .should  be  vot«d  down 
because: 

It  exempts  not  Just  organizations  but  also 
persons  who  are  members  of  such  organi- 
sations: tlius.  .any  member  of  the  NRA 
would  be  exempt  from  the  irhole  act.  and 
could  purchase  bp  mail  order,  etc. 

It  exempts  such  persons  from  .-^ill  aspects 
of  the  act.  whether  or  not  thny  are  engaged 
in  any  m.ilitary  activity. 

It  will  continue  to  subsidize  the  NRA  by 
making  it  advantageous  for  many  persons 
to  become  members  of  the  NRA  simply  in 
order  to  evade  the  basic  regulatory  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Such  a  continued  subsidization  will  help 
finance  the  very  organization  which  has  been 
most  responsible  Ifor  blocking  meaningful 
gun  control  laws  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  no  intention  of 
engaging  in  this  debate.  I  said  what  I 
had  to  say  in  the  discussion  on  the  rule. 
But  I  have  been  here.  I  think,  for  \ir- 
tually  every  minute  of  the  debate  during 
the  amendment  stage  and  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  last  5  minutes  of  debate  in 
particular  because,  in  effect,  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
DiNGELL]  was  challenging  the  good  faith 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Tenzer]  in  circulating  certain  material. 
I  gather  that  in  that  challenge  he  was 
being  supported  by  the  gentleman  fcm 
Florida  fMr.  Sikes  I. 

I  would  make  no  charges  as  to  inten- 
tions, but  I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  the 


results  of  the  action  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  the  other  day.  on  Monday  July 
15,  when  we  had  a  matter  before  us  un- 
der suspension  of  the  rules.  When  there 
was  a  piece  of  legislation  that  purported 
to  be  of  general  interest  and  dealt  with 
the  question  of  appropriating  or  author- 
izing to  be  appropriated  a  half  million 
dollars  of  the  public's  money  for  pur- 
IKises  ill-defined  so  far  as  I  can  deter- 
mine with  regard  to  hunting  on  military 
reservations. 

I  watched  that  matter  with  coivsidcr- 
fble  interest  because  one  of  the  gentle- 
men was  the  author  of  the  legislation  and 
the  other  gentleman  was  the  manager  of 
the  legislation. 

You  know  that  under  suspension,  a 
matter  comes  uji  without  really  much 
opiX)rtunlty  for  debate  and  unless  a  sec- 
ond is  demanded  by  somebody  who  is 
opix)sed  to  the  bill,  thei-e  is  no  debate 
in  opix)sitlon  except  at  the  wish  of  the 
person  who  calls  it  up  by  agreement. 

I  watched  with  considerable  interest 
as  the  rcntlemen  proceeded  to  lot  the  bill 
go  through  without  any  explanation.  Our 
friend  from  New  York  IMr.  Carey  1  mad'3 
an  attempt  to  have  a  rollcall  on  the  mat- 
ter. I  am  not  expert  in  the  matter,  but 
I  .13  !:now  that  it  is  a  piece  of  le-islaticn 
i.i  (lie  interest  of  a  very  liniited  number 
of  people  which  these  gentlemen  ma- 
r.ruvpvcd  through  the  House,  and  ma- 
-ruver  is  legitimate.  Tliey  m.aneuvcrcd 
.1  through  the  House  v.ithout  giving  the 
Moure  the  benefit  of  the  facts  with  it- 
'  ^^rd    to   the   bill. 

Mr.  SIKES.   Mr.   Chairman,   will   the 
ETcnt'-en'.an  vield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  r.m  dclichted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  :pell  cut  the  purpose  and  the  signi- 
fcance  of  H.R.  11026,  the  bill  to  imple- 
ment conservation  programs  on  military 
reservations    to    which    the    gentleman 
has  made  reference.  Tliis  is  a  bill  viiich 
is  intended  to  provide  better  recreational 
facihties  for  every  person  in  the  mili- 
tayv— all  3 '2  million  of  them— and  their 
lEir.ilies.    Tlie    advantages    which    are 
.sought  from  tliis  bill  will  also  be  avail- 
able to  civ^Uans  and  to  civilian  families. 
By  no  rtretch  of  the  imagination  could 
this  bill   be  considered   as   intended   to 
benefit   a  privileged   few.  Every  person 
in  uniform  and  his  family  could  benefit. 
i:vei-y  civilian  who  desires  could  benefit. 
Tl-ie  bill  was  reported  unanimoubly  L..- 
the  Comr.iittee  on  Merchant  Marine  find 
ri^hc:i:-s  after  complete  h.earings  wei-e 
b.cld.  It  was  explained  in  detail  to  '    e 
Rules  Cunimiitee.   Full  information   or. 
the  b'!l  and  its  contents  were  available 
on  the  floor  thrcurthout  the  day  that  the 
bill  v.-as  considered.  Anyone  v.iio  had  nn 
interest  in  learning  more  about  it  could 
iiavs  obtained  this  ir.foimation  v.ithout 
difficulty. 

Now  let  me  tell  w  hat  the  bill  vould  do. 
It  would  improve  recreation  and  conser- 
vation programs  on  militaiT  reservations. 
That  means  himting,  fishing,  camping, 
boating,  swimming,  hiking,  and  all  the 
other  things  that  people  like  to  enjoy  in 
the  rreat  outdoorc.  There  is  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  such  programs.  The  \JS.  Gov- 
ernment owns  30  million  acres  of  land 
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at  250  military  Installations.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  there  is  a  program  which 
permits  these  areas  to  be  developed  for 
conservation  and  recreational  purposes, 
but  the  amount  of  development  Is  lim- 
ited to  fees  which  are  paid  for  permits 
to  use  the  area  On  some  of  the  basses, 
the  number  of  permits  purcha.sed  is  suffi- 
cient to  provide  adequate  revenue  for 
sound  proerrams  In  others,  the  recrea- 
tional assets  are  so  meager  that  there  is 
nothing  to  generate  the  purcha.se  of  per- 
mits In  sufficient  number  to  insure  tiie 
development  of  better  con.se n,a lion  and 
recreational  programs  These  areas  need 
a  shot  in  the  arm  A  small  appropriation 
Is  authorized  m  H  R.  11026  to  provide 
this  shot  in  the  arm  and  to  get  improved 
conservation  and  recreational  programs 
Into  motion.  By  this  procedure,  we  hope 
to  make  the  programs  on  additional  res- 
enratiorwself -supporting,  and  to  provide 
expanded  conservation  and  recreational 
opportunities. 

Yes,  the  generals  use  these  reserva- 
tions. Privates  use  them  also  Civilians 
use  them.  There  are  many  more  privates 
and  civilians  tiian  there  are  generals, 
and  generals  have  access  to  many  rec- 
reational advantages  that  are  not  avail- 
able to  privates  and  civilians. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  has  trou- 
bled himself  to  become  familiar  with  the 
bill  would  want  to  deny  the  use  of  these 
improved  recreational  and  conservation 
programs  to  men  in  uiiiform  and  to  their 
families.  Where  wholesome  recreation  us 
not  available  at  military  bases,  we  sim- 
ply are  sending  men  in  uniform  to  town 
for  their  recreation,  and  the  kind  of  rec- 
reation thev  fL-.d  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
as  wholesome  Some  men  in  imiform  have 
been  known  to  join  in  demonstrations 
and  in  marches 

I  trust  that  this  will  be  sufficient  ex- 
planation to  remove  any  doubts  which 
may  exist  about  the  need  for  tb.e  pro- 
grams which  will  be  encouraged  by  H  R 
11026. 

Now  tj  the  matter  of  procedure  The 
gentleman  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
a  bill  which  is  under  consideration  under 
suspen.>ion  of  tlie  rules  need  not  be  de- 
bated unless  there  is  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  membership  that  this  be  done. 
There  was  no  such  indicated  desire  in  the 
case  of  H  R  1 1026.  The  Speaker  did  what 
IS  normal  in  completing  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  and  obviously  his  procedure  had 
the  approval  of  the  House 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr.  Chairman.  I  refuse 
to  yield  further  The  gentleman  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  explain  his  position  in 
the  matter  Before  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  I  would  point  out  that 
that  is  thi'  fullest  explanation  made  on 
this  matter  tj  date.  If  the  House  finds  it 
satisfying— and  I  do  not— let  the  House 
so  judge  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is 
on  the  preferential  motion  offered  by 
the     gentleman     from     Michigan     I  Mr. 

DiNGELL  1. 

The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair    lecog- 

nues    the    gentleman    fiom    Ohio      Mr 

McCutLOCHl. 

Mr.  Mcculloch  Mr  chairman,  since 
Wednesday  last,  when  we  first  staited  to 
discuss  gun  legislation,  every  person  v^ho 


really  wished  to  speak  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak,  and  almost  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  speak  not  once  but  two, 
three,  four,  five,  and  six  times.  Of  course, 
this  legislation  is  complex  There  are 
many  conditions  and  exemptions  m  it  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  almost  every 
member  of  the  committee,  even  the  per- 
son speaking  now,  thinks  that  he  or  she 
is  an  expert  on  «un  legislation,  on  sports- 
men and  the  like  Through  all  the  work 
of  the  committee  we  have  tried  to  give 
to  the  committee  effective  legislation 
that  would  meet  at  least  some  of  the 
needs  of  the  time  I  am  convinced.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  tills  lei;islatlon  will  meet 
most  of  the  needs  of  our  time 

I  heard  only  the  latter  part  of  a  state- 
me-U  madt-  (>arlier  ttxlay  at  least  with- 
out justification,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

In  the  first  place  I  am  resix)n.sible  to 
my  conscience  for  what  I  say  ?nd  how  I 
vote  in  the  House,  or  in  the  committee, 
and  then  I  am  responsible  to  my  con- 
stituency, and  then  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  the  Uniu-d  States,  and  I  vote  in 
accordance  with  that  principle  It  was  ,so 
nobly  and  so  lastingly  said  by  the  great 
Edmund  Burke  that  it  is  the  rule  for 
most  parliamentarians  in  free  govern- 
ments everywhere 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  earlier  to- 
day, saying  that  the  members  of  the 
Cjmmittee  ori  the  Judiciai-y  or  the  mem- 
bers of  a  conference  conunittee  would 
not  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
House,  is  without  authority  and  without 
fact  m  making  that  statement.  I  have 
been  here  a  long  time,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member a  -siiigle  occasion  when  I  did  not 
try.  as  best  I  could,  in  a  conference  com- 
mittee, to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
House  as  expressed  by  the  House 

I  should  like  to  .say  to  that  gentle- 
man— whose  name  I  do  not  now  recall — 
that  one  of  the  amendments  u  which  tiie 
gentleman  must  have  referred  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  Ifir  to  89.  and  the 
other  amendment  was  adapted  by  a  vote 
of  179  to  84.  It  would  be  my  purpose 
and  it  would  be  my  boup.den  duty  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  House— if  I  became 
one — to  reflect  that  vote,  not  the  reverse 
of  It. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation 
on  the  whole  is  good  legislation.  It  will 
make  dangerous  weapons  less  accessible 
than  ever  before  in  modern  America  It 
will  not  solve  all  deaths  by  firearms  but  it 
can  and  will  decrease  the  number  of  .such 
deaths  I  urge  all  membeis  of  the  com- 
mittee to  support  it. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froin  New  York. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  just  re- 
ceived a  very  interesting  communication 
from  David  E.  McGiffert,  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  chairman.  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifie  Prac- 
tice, with  reference  to  the  so-called  Sikes 
amendment,  wh'ch  benefits  the  members 
of  the  National  Rifle  A.ssociat:on,  and  this 
gentleuu.n  states  as  fol'ows  about  the  ex- 
t-mptiin  cieattd  b.\  the  Sikes  ann  nd- 
ment: 

The  extniptl<jn  is  certcilnU  not  required 
:.i  urUer  lo  enable  the  Army  to  carry  out  the 


purposes  of  10  U  3  C  4308  Moreover,  If  and 
to  the  extent  the  amendment  can  be  con- 
strxied  as  exempting  .shipments  of  weapons 
to  NRA  members  from  sources  other  than 
the  Army,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Army's  maritsmanshlp  program  under  10 
use  4308  and  would  appear  simply  to  dis- 
criminate m  f.ivor  of  NRA  members  with- 
out regiird  to  their  participation  in  the 
program 

Mr    Chairman.  I  will  include  the  en- 
tire letter  in  the  Record,  after  I  obtain 
permission  m  the  House  to  do  so. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Oep.vrtment  ok  the  Army. 
Wasltmgtvn.  DC  ,  July  24.  1968. 

Hon    EMANL'EL  CELLER. 

Chairmav  .  Commjtti'f  on  Judictarv. 
Hotisf  <if  Rfvrc.-'entativfs   Washington   D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Cii.xrRMAN  I  have  noted  tlie 
amendment  to  H  R  17735  offered  by  Mr  Sikes 
and  adopted  yesterday  by  the  House  Mr 
Sikes'  amendment  would  provide  an  exemp- 
tion :rnm  the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  "slilp- 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice  in 
stlttitlons.  organizations  or  persons  to  whom 
such  firearms  and  ammunition  may  law- 
fully be  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  nor  to  prevent  the  transportation  of 
such  tirearms  and  ammunition  so  delivered 
by  their  lawful  po.ssessors  while  they  are 
engaged  in  military  training  or  In  competi- 
tions " 

The  stated  purpose  of  Mr.  Sikes'  amend- 
ment was  to  prevent  the  bill.  If  enacted,  from 
requiring  that  the  activities  of  the  National 
Board  fcr  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Pra'  tice  in 
.supporting  m.irksmanship  clubs  be  con- 
ducted through  licensed  dealers.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  bill,  and  have  also  thoroughly  t-x- 
piorcd  the  arrangemenu  under  which  the 
marksmanship  club  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  Is  conducted.  Tlie  amend- 
ment which  Mr  Sikes  offered  is  not  necessary 
to  permit  the  Department  of  the  Army  to 
continue  elfectlvely  to  operate  the  marks- 
manship club  iirogram  and  any  related  pro- 
gr;im. 

This  position  of  the  Department  of  the 
Armv  is  consistent  with  that  taken  last  year, 
when  similar  questions  arose  in  connection 
witii  H  R  5384  I  .vm  attaching  a  copy  of  my 
Apr:!  17.  1967  letter,  setting  forth  this  De- 
partnv. nts  position  at  that  time,  a  position 
which  applies  with  equal  force  with  respect 
t  I  H  R    17735 

I  note  also  that  the  amendment  refers  not 
only  to  shipments  of  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  ■Institutions"  and  ■organizations" 
but  also  to  "persons  "  and  that  It  exempts 
transportation  of  such  firearms  by  their 
■possessors^  engaged  in  competitions  The 
Army's  marksmanship  club  program  Involves 
delivery  of  weapons  to  clubs  ile,  organiza- 
tions) rather  than  to  individuals  and  there- 
fore I  believe  that  the  reference  to  'persons' 
and  to  "possessors^"  is  not  pertinent  ta  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  ni-nendment.  As  far 
as  I  can  see,  these  references  are  either  in- 
advertent or  they  are  intended  to  refer  to 
the  individual  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  who  may  be  eligible  to  purchase 
excess  military  firearms  under  10  U  S  C  4308 
whether  or  not  they  participate  in  the  Army's 
marksmanship  club  program.  In  any  event, 
the  exemption  is  certainly  not  required  in 
order  to  enable  the  .'Vrmy  to  carry  ovit  the 
purposes  of  10  USC  4308  Moreover,  if  and 
to  the  extent  the  amendment  can  be  con- 
structed as  exempting  shipments  ot  weapons 
to  NRA  members  :rom  sources  other  than  the 
Army  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Army's 
marksmanship  program  under  10  USC.  4308 
and  would  appear  simply  to  discriminate  in 
favir  of  NRA  members  without  regard  to 
their  participation  In  the  program. 
Sincerely, 

David  E  McGiftert, 
Acting  Secretary  of  tlie  Army  and  Chair- 
man. National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
o/  Riftc  Practice. 
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April  18, 1967. 
Hon  Emanuel  Celler, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  No.  5.  CommUtee 
on  the  Judiciary.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  testifying  before 
your  Subcommittee  on  April  10th  on  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act  iH.R. 
5384).  Mr  Franklin  L  Orth,  the  Executive 
Vice  President  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. Indicated  that  the  proposed  legislation 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Army's  Civ- 
ilian Marksmanship  Program.  Speclflcaily, 
on  p  739  of  the  tran.scrlpt.  he  said  that  fail- 
ure to  include  in  the  legislation  an  exemp- 
tion for  tirearms  and  ammunition  lawfully 
provided  bv  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Army  to  or- 
ganizations and  individuals  "could  spell  the 
end  of  that  extremely  valuable  contribution 
to  our  national  establishment."" 

We  have  examined  H.R.  5384,  and  have 
concluded  that,  contrary  to  the  above  state- 
ment, the  Civilian  Marksmanship  Program 
would  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Bill  in  its  present  form.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  stated  on  May  19, 
1965.  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  that  we  strongly  favor  the  enact- 
ment of  "firearms  control  legislation.  We  con- 
tinue to  do  so  and  specilically.  we  support 
H.R  5384. 

I  would  appreciate  your  including  this  let- 
ter in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
Sincerely. 

David  E  McGiffert. 
VnUcr  Secretary  of  the  Army. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  interested  in  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  McCullochI 
with  reference  to  the  amendments  that 
have  succeeded  in  tlie  House,  or  amend- 
ments which  have  been  defeated  in  the 
House,  and  the  effect  this  should  have 
upon  the  conduct  of  conferees.  I  am  in- 
terested to  know  whether  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  would  apply  to  all  con- 
ference reports  and  'all  conferees  on  all 
lepislation. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
had  expressed  a  rule  by  which  I  ti-y  to 
live  and  by  which  I  ha-.e  lived  so  far  as 
I  can  remember. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  lo  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  this  bill.  I  support  the  controls 
on  rifles.  I  .support  Us  controls  on  shot- 
guns. I  support  Its  controls  on  destructive 
device  ammunition,  and  I  support  its 
controls  on  pistol  and  revolver  ammuni- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
the  bill  does  not  go  into  effect  until  some 
time  in  March  or  April  of  next  year.  We 
have  had  absolutely  no  hearings  on 
ammunition  controls,  and  we  got  into 
difficulty  because  we  attempted  to  cover 
sending  of  ammunition  through  the 
mails  when  that  is  already  prohibited. 
We  got  into  difficulty  because  there  were 
no  hearings.  We  will  have  ample  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  hold  hearings  early 
next  year,  before  this  bill  even  goes  into 
effect,  on  the  question  of  control  on  .22 
caliber  rimflre  ammunition,  shotgun 
sliells,  and  metallic  ammunition  suitable 
for  use  only  in  rifles. 

I  thank  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
who  have  listened  to  the  argtunent  on 


my  amendments  yesterday,  and  I  thank 
them  for  voting  for  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted.  I  ask  for  their  vote 
on  the  roUcall  on  the  amendment  today. 
Mr.  GORMAN.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
comment. 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  I  yield  for  a 
comment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  support  all  of  the 
things  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
just  recited.  In  addition,  the  one  thing  I 
support  which  he  apparently  does  not  is 
some  kind  of  control  over  the  more  than 
50  million  guns  which  are  presently  in 
the  hands  of  America  citizens.  That 
simple  control  is  some  control  over  the 
availabihty  of  ammunition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper  1 . 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  commendation  of  this 
measure.  While  at  the  present  time  and 
with  the  present  temper  of  the  coimtry 
I  believe  we  are  not  yet  ready  to  adopt 
a  Federal  bill  requirinu  repistialion  and 
licensing  of  all  uuns.  I  do  believe  public 
opinion  demands  that  there  be  effective 
le?;islation  punishing  separately  the  per- 
petration of  a  felony  under  the  laws  of 
the  States  as  well  as  under  Federal  law 
with  the  use  of  a  firearm. 

While  this  House  in  its  wisdom  did 
not  see  fit  to  adopt  the  Casey  amend- 
ment or  my  amendment  to  that  effect, 
I  was  invited  by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  offer  pro- 
posals relative  to  that  .subject  to  his  dis- 
tinguished comr.iiitee.  and  that  I  propose 
to  do. 

The  country  vsould  be  far  better  satis- 
fied with  this  measure  if  we  had  added 
mandatory  imi.nisonmenl — effective  pun- 
ishment—for those  who  use  firearms  in 
the  peipetiation  of  crimes  in  the  several 
States  of  this  country.  But  this  bill  is 
a  'lood  besinnins.  I  hope  we  can  properly 
build  on  this  foundation. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  pentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  have  a  question  I  .should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
or  .some  member  ol  the  committee.  This 
is  not  clear  to  me. 

I  refer  to  the  case  of  a  hunter  who  pos- 
sesses his  own  weapon,  who  owns  that 
weapon,  who  goes  beyond  the  State,  to 
a  contiguous  State  to  hunt  in  another 
State. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee.  The  gentleman  would 
better  ask  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.   MYERS.   Would   the   tjentleman 
yield  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  My  question  is.  does  the 
man  have  the  right  to  take  that  weapon 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  State  into 
a  contiguous  State  for  hunting? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  right.  Tliere 
is  no  limit  as  to  taking  the  weapon  wher- 
ever he  wishes,  if  the  acquisition  of  the 
weapon  in  the  first  place  was  proper. 

Mr.  MYERS.  What  if  it  should  become 
damaged,  or  if  he  should  lose  It?  How 
could  he  replace  it? 
Mr.  CORMAN.  He  could  borrow  one. 


He  could  rent  one.  He  could  get  the  tem- 
porary use  of  one. 

The  limitation  is  that  he  cannot  ac- 
quire one  permanently  and  take  it  back 
to  his  own  State.  He  could  make  ar- 
ranttements  to  have  the  gun  transported 
through  a  licensed  dealer  to  his  own 
State  and  acquire  it  there. 

The  dilemma  in  which  we  are  placed 
is  if  we  lake  away  that  rifrht  lo  contiol 
the  out-of-state  acquisition  then  we  in 
truth  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlcm.an 
from  Illinois  IMr.  McCloryI. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  believe  it  is 


the  best  bill  at  this  time  we  can  set 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  in  my 
opinion  either  of  the  amendments  v.liich 
I  offered  would  have  jjrovided  us  v.ith 
stronger  legislation  than  this  bill  will  or 
the  gun  control  provisions  of  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill  we  have  already  passed. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  gave  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  the  subject  of  a  motion  to 
recommit  this  bill  to  the  committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  the  bill  back  with 
an  amendment  to  require  the  registra- 
tion of  handguns  or  with  an  amendment 
to  require  States  to  license  ov.neis  of 
guns,  or  both. 

The  tragedy  of  last  night  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  emphasizes  the  need  lor  the 
strictest  possible  gun  legislation  in  order 
to  protect  the  freedoms  which  arc  inher- 
ent under  our  Constitution. 

Tlie  tmrestricted  sale  of  guns  to  per- 
sons without  a  determination  of  their 
fitness  and  the  failure  to  pass  legislation 
to  require  the  registration  of  at  least 
liandguns  seem  to  me  to  militate  against 
the  legitimate  ownership  and  possession 
of  firearms  by  private  individuals. 

Certainly  there  is  no  absolute  freedom 
in  this  Nation  for  persons  bent  on  rioting 
or  murder,  or  other  unlawful  activitie.-. 
to  have  the  unrestricted  right  to  purchase 
and  own  firearms  in  order  that  ihcy  may 
carry  out  their  unlav.ful  objectives. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  sale  of  firearms  in 
the  past  4  years,  particularly  the  ■;rcat 
increase  in  the  number  of  revolvers  and 
pistols  that  have  gone  into  private  I'lands, 
should  raise  .serious  questions  in  the 
minds  of  the  Members  of  this  body,  as  it 
has  in  the  minds  of  the  American  public, 
concerninE;  the  wisdom  of  Federal  ieeis- 
lation  which  fails  to  direct  the  licensing 
bv  the  States  of  gun  owners,  and  fails 
to  require  the  registration  of  handguns. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  many 
Members  of  this  Compress  have  mis- 
calculated the  desires  of  the  American 
jieoplc  regarding  the  licensing  ol  am 
owners  and  the  registration  of  ha''idc:uns. 
Perhaps  in  the  months  between  now  and 
November  5.  we  will  have  ccca.sio.i  to 
learn  more  about  these  desires. 

Meanwhile.  I  wish  to  commend  Col. 
John  Glenn  and  the  Emergency  Com- 
mittee on  Gun  Control,  and  all  of  the 
organizations  and  individuals  veprc-cnt- 
ing  a  broad  cross-section  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  have  cooperated  in 
focusing  attention  on  the  need  for  strong 
Federal  gun  control  legislation.  In  my 
opinion,  this  effort  at  public  enlighten- 
ment and  congressional  awareness  has 
been  constructive  and  useful. 
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I  would  persist  in  my  kntention  to  iffer 
f\  motion  to  recommit  wi-.h  mstn.ictions. 
were  It  not  for  the  fart  that  I  am  aware 
that  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
hAS  not  conducted  hearings  on  these 
Itfoposals. 

1  am  assured  bv  the  Kentleman  from 
New  York  :  Mr  Cellkr  I ,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  that  he 
intends  that  heannps  on  ^an  rfinstration 
and  ^'un  owner  licensing  shall  be  held  m 
the  near  future  I  f>^el  confident  that  this 
Intention  will  be  earned  out  by  whom- 
ever serves  as  chairman  of  the  ludiclary 
Committee  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

May  I  add  that  this  plan  would  provide 
an  ample  opportunity  for  all  of  those 
who  expressed  support  for  stronger  Fed- 
eral uun  control  legioiation  to  submit 
their  vtrws  to  the  committee,  to  the 
enfl  that  meann-iBful  and  comprehen- 
sive leKislatiori  mav  be  broutJht  at  an 
early  date  to  the  tloor  of  the  House  of 
Ilepresentativcs 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  basis,  and 
with  that  kind  of  assurance,  and  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  tiiat  the  outcome 
of  a  motion  to  recommit  with  Instruc- 
tions at  this  time  would  not  produce  the 
desired  result.  I  have  elected  not  to  cffer 
such  a  mition.  . 

I  would  hke  to  add  that  I  am  giatefui 
to  those  who  supported  the  amendments 
which  I  offered,  and  I  am  huijefui  that 
following  the  recess  or  during  the  early 
days  of  the  next  Con^^ress,  our  action 
be'un  at  tWs  session  will  be  continued, 
and  that  this  action  will  be  successful. 
Mr  KAZKN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  McC'.ORY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  KAZEN  I  was  very  Interested  In 
the  remarks  the  gentleman  made  about 
this  bll  having  an  effect  on  what  hap- 
pened la^t  night  in  Cleveland  How  would 
this  bill  have  affected  that  situation' 

Mr  McCLORV.  In  answer  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  :  Mr  K.^zen  ' .  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  pendim;  bill  would 
have  much  effect.  However.  I  believe 
sincerely  that  adoption  of  either  of  the 
amendments  wh.ch  I  offered  would  pro- 
vide the  ku'.d  of  information  and  raa- 
ch.nery  which  wo  aid  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  the  law-e!\forceraent  officials  In 
apprehcndini?  the  criminal  elements  In- 
volved   m    the    Cle\ eland    .i'ayinKS 

The  CH.MIIM-\N  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  nunois  has  expired. 

The  Chau-  reccgni.'.es  the  gentleman 
fiom  Ohio  .Mr  Lattv 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Xmendmeu'.  offered  bv  Mr  L.^tta  On  Page 
1 '  s'r'lce  out  the  period  at  'he  end  of  line  13 
alid  m.'iert  the  folio *lng  Provided  further 
That  thla  paragraph  snail  n'jt  preclude  any 
person  who  U  participating  m  any  organleed 
rifle  or  shotgun  match  or  contest,  or  Is  en- 
gaged in  hunting,  in  a  State  other  than  his 
State  of  residence  and  whose  rifle  or  shotgun 
has  been  lost  or  stolen  or  has  become  Inop- 
erative m  such  other  State,  from  purchnsint; 
a  rifle  or  shotgun  In  such  other  .-^tate  from 
a  licensed  dealer  J  such  person  presents  to 
such  dealer  a  sworn  statement  lAi  that  hl.s 
rifle  or  shotgun  was  loet  or  stolen     r  became 


tnop^mtlve  while  parUclpatlng  In  such  a 
match  or  contert  or  engaged  in  hunting  In 
such  other  Stat4S.  and  iBi  conUUnlng  Uie 
Identity  of  the  chief  law  enXorcament  officer 
nf  the  locality  In  which  such  person  resides. 
8uf-h  liceiisprt  flpaler  shall  forward  by  reKl."!- 
tered  mail  the  sw  tti  9tat«>menl  to  the  chief 
IrtW  ei,f..rcemen;  nfficer  identlfled  In  such 
sfatement 


M.-  L.\T'rA  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amr'ndm'-nt  attempts  to  correct  one  ot 
the  InconMstencles  of  this  bill  which  I 
pointed  out  when  it  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee r>n  Rules;  namely,  that  this  bill 
discriminates  asaii-ist  certain  sections  of 
the  countrv  My  amendment  attempts  to 
make  all  sections  equal  in  the  application 
of  the  law. 

For  example,  a  person  who  goes  hunt- 
Ini;  m  a  contlsuous  State  and  loses  his 
rifle  or  .shotsun  or  has  it  stolen  or  it 
becomes  inoperative,  under  the  terms  of 
this  bill  ai  reported  and  now  written, 
could  go  in  to  a  Ucen.sed  dealer's  nun 
.store  a.id  purchase  another  .u'un  How- 
ever a  person  under  the  .same  circum- 
stances, htinting  in  a  noncontiguous 
State,  by  the  terms  of  this  bill  would  be 
prohibited  fr^^m  .so  dolnc 

My  amendment  attempts  to  give  the 
same  rights  to  all  regardless  of  where 
th'-y  may  live  I  believe  that  sp<ut.smen 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
where  there  is  very  little  large  game, 
dcslnni:  to  so  Into  the  Midwestern  or 
Western  Stat*?s  to  hunt  .should  have  the 
same  richls  under  this  bill  as  arc  af- 
forr!ed  to  the  people  who  live  in  the.sc 
!rr"ncdiate  areas 

Mr.  Chairman.  thLs  amendment,  how- 
ever puts  greater  restrictions  on  this 
individual  than  the  bill  does  on  persons 
hunting  in   contlK'uous  States. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
:r  in  Missouri. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  What  would  the  rc- 
.'t.ictions  be' 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  restMcliun  is  that  the 
:  -.dividual  must  certify  and  sign  an  af- 
ftdavit  that  the  rifle  or  shotgun  has  been 
If  3t  stolen,  or  become  inoperative.  Such 
an  affidavit  would  then  be  presented  to 
a  licensed  dealer  at  the  time  the  pur- 
chase Is  made  After  the  .sale  is  made, 
th"  dealer  would  have  to  for.vard  the 
statement  to  Uie  chief  law  enforcernent 
agency  of  the  residence  of  the  individ- 
ual who  purchased  the  gun. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  we  really  mean  .vliat 
we  say  m  the  title  of  this  bill— and  I 
refer  to  the  '  )llowmg  "It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  title  to  place  any  undue 
or  unnecrssury  Federal  restrictions  or 
burdens  on  law  abiding  citizens  with 
respect  to  the  acquisition,  possession,  or 
use  of  firearms  appropriate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  trap  shooting,  target 
shooting,  personal  prrjtectlon.  or  any 
other  lawful  activity,  and  that  this  Utle 
Is  not  Intended  to  discourage  or  elimi- 
nate the  private  ownership  or  use  of  fli"*- 
ai-ms  by  law  abiding  citizens  for  lawful 
purposes,  or  provide  for  the  impoeitlon 
by  Federal  reguiauons  of  any  procedures 
or  requirements  other  than  those  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  implement  and  ef- 
fectuate tlie  provisions  of  this  title, '  we 
'.Nill  adopt  my  amendment. 

Mr  Chai:  man.  I  aiii  under  the  impres- 


.sion  that  the  minority  has  aurecd  to 
accept  Uus  lunendment  and  I  .vield  to  the 
ranking  minority  Member  to  make  his 
po.sitlon  clear  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
have  no  objection  to  tills  amendment. 
I  think  it  Is  even  stronger  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  protection  of  the  ttcn- 
eral  public  than  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio  '.Mr.  LattaI  has  already  stated. 
becau.sc  a  sv. o.n  .statement  has  to  be  for- 
warded back  to  the  cliief  law  enforce- 
ment otHcer  of  the  iJolitlcal  subdivision 
in  which  the  applicant  lives.  Therefore. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  for  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  pen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr  Gerald  R.  FordI. 
Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man m  tire  limited  time  which  I  have 
I  simply  want  to  indicate  my  .support 
for  the  legislation.  I  liave  almost  with- 
out exception  supported  the  bill  whlc.i 
came  from  the  committee.  I  believe  it  is 
about  the  only  legislation  m  Uus  con- 
troversial area  that  can  be  approved.  I 
further  believe  that  It  is  constructive.  I 
think  It  Is  forward  looking.  I  believe  it  is 
basicallv  legislation  from  which  we  can 
build  if  and  when  the  need  is  proven 
for  further  legislation  In  this  field. 

'By  unanimous  con.sent  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  yielded  the  remainder  of  his  time  to 
Mr    Pollock). 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  iientleman  from 
.Maska  IMr  Polloc-k1  will  be  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  fiue:  tion  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  LattaI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Latta*  there 
were— aves  72,  noes  57. 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand leUers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appomtcd  as  tellers  Mr.  L.\rrA  and 

Mr     CORMAN. 

The  Committee  acain  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
aves  111,  noes  69. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  [jentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
.'Landman  !. 

Mr  SANDMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  pro- 
nose  to  vote  for  the  bill.  However,  I  think 
we  should  apprise  ourselves  on  what  we 
are  about  to  do  before  we  vote  on  this 
legislation. 

I  have  heard  enough  from  some  people 
v.ho  "^fiy  th.p.t  !f  this  bill  were  the  law  prior 
to  now.  that  probably  the  10  people 
would  not  have  been  killed  in  Cleveland 
last  night  and  that  President  Kennedy 
and  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sena- 
tor Robert  Kennedy  would  not  have  been 
assassinated. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  ter- 
rible incidents  would  have  been  stopped 
by  this  bUl.  In  fact,  I  think  the  thing  that 
has  drawn  all  of  our  attention  to  aU  of 
these  things  is  the  fact  that  over  the  last 
7  or  8  years  crime  has  been  rapidly  on  the 

The  preatest  voliune  of  crime,  of  the 
1  600  000  offenses  that  were  committed 
last  year  were  crimes  that  dealt  with  as- 
sault, battery,  robbery,  rape,  and  the  like. 
Very  few  dealt  with  murder. 


In  answer  to  all  of  this,  we  are  trying 
to  do  many  things.  The  main  thing  we 
have  not  done  is  to  try  to  get  a  better 
system  of  law  enforcement. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cleveland  who  said  previously  that  if  this 
bi'l  weie  the  law.  maybe  the  10  people 
would  not  have  died  in  Cleveland  last 
nii-ht— I  mav  say  to  him  there  are  two 
other  laws  that  can  be  applied  to  those 
offen.ses. 

No.  1— the  fust  thing— the  people  in 
Cleveland  are  interested  in,  I  am  sure,  is 
to  convict  the  persons  who  caused  that 
riot  and  send  that  bunch  of  bums  for  5 
years  in  the  Federal  prison  which  the 
ant  iriot  law  provides. 

The  .second  thine;  they  can  do  is  get 
murder  indictments.  I  am  sure  the  city 
of  Cleveland  as  well  as  every  other  place 
m  the  United  States  has  a  law  against 
murder.  Those  snipers  committed  mur- 
der in  the  fir.st  decree  and  the  people  of 
this  country  are  interested  to  know  how 
many  of  them  are  going  to  be  caught  and 
how  many  of  them  are  going  to  be  in- 
dicted and  how  many  of  them  are  going 
to  be  convicted. 

The  people  in  my  State  are  still  want- 
ing to  know  who  shot  the  fireman  in  the 
back,  during  the  Newark  riots  and  how 
many  rioters  were  arrested  and  con- 
victed. 

The  first  thing  organized  groups  at- 
tempted after  the  Newark  riots  was  a 
statewide  regimentation  of  attorneys  to 
defend  the  more  than  2.600  people  who 
were  the  defendants,  many  of  them  held 
in  the  armories.  But  there  was  almost  no 
attempt  of  any  sort  by  the  "do-gooder" 
groups  to  try  to  find  out  who  caused  the 
trouble. 

I  am  voting  for  this  bill  only  because 
It  will  help  my  State  have  an  effective 
gtm  bill  of  its  own — not  because  I  have 
any  Illusions  that  It  will  stop  or  even 
curtail  crime  on  the  streets  or  the  assas- 
sination of  important  people,  which  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  do.  The  real  key  to  cur- 
tailing crime  is  adequate  enforcement  of 
the  State  criminal  laws. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alaska  IMr. 
Pollock  1 . 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remarks  on  each  amendment — which 
amendments  are  yet  to  be  read— in  the 
Record  immediately  following  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  number  of  amendments  and  very  little 
time  to  discuss  them.  The  one  I  want 
to  talk  about,  my  amendment  Identified 
as  No.  17.  is  an  amendment  which  would 
give  the  State  the  option  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  provisions  of  this  bill  If  the  legis- 
lature so  determines,  and  the  Governor 
so  certifies. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  already  talked 
against  this  amendment.  But  I  would 
like  to  say  in  November  of  last  year,  1967, 
the  Celler  gun  bill.  H.R.  5384.  was  voted 
out  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6  with 
a  provision  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary   giving    the   States   the   right   to 


exempt  themselves  for  interstate  prohi- 
bitions on  long  guns.  The  chairman  sug- 
gested this  provision  to  his  own  bill.  This 
is  precisely  the  same  thing  I  am  now 
seeking,   but   the   chairman   and    other 
members  of  the  Judiciary  have  now  re- 
versed their  positions  The  .situation  is  so 
vastly  different  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Why  force  Alaskans  to  be 
bound  by  restrictions  which  they  do  not 
want  but  which  New  Yorkf  rs  or  Ponnsyl- 
vanians  feel  they  should  have  in  their 
more  populated  areas''  If  these  matters 
were  left  to  State  determination  instead 
of  imposing  Federal  laws  in  this  area  on 
everyone,  we  would  not  be  faced  with 
this  frustrating  dilemma. 

Several  statements  have  been  made  in 
this  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
today  to  which  I  must  respond  at  least 

briefly.  _,      . 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  made  the 
remark  that  we  inu,st  now  move  to  dis- 
arm all  of  America,  and  should  call  for 
a    domestic     disarmament     conference. 
How  utterlv  ridiculous.  Hov  extremely 
dangerous.   I   again   ask    the    ihetorical 
question:  Who  would  have  the  most  to 
gain  from  an  unarmed   America?   Ob- 
viously, if  the  law-abiding  citizen  and 
the    patriot    is    disarmed    we    aid    the 
enemies  of  this  Nation  and  we  aid  the 
criminal.  When  America  can  no  longer 
defend  itself,  it  will  no  loncer  be  free. 
If  the  private  citizen  is  deprived  of  the 
means  to  protect  himself  and  his  home, 
he  becomes  powerless  and  a  fearful  pawn 
of  the  criminal,  of  the  enemies  of  this 
Nation   which   prey    within   as   well    as 
hover  without.   What  has  happened  to 
our   constitutional   guarantees   to   keep 
and    bear    arms    without    abridgment? 
What  has  happened  to  just  plain  old- 
fashioned  Americanism?  I  am  appalled 
and   truly    fearful    when    I   hear    such 
blatant  proposals  to   lay   America   and 
Americans  helpless.  Oh,  the  poor  har- 
assed private  citizen.  I  cannot  believe 
the   collective    judgment   of    this    body 
could  so  lay  bare  the  breast  of  America. 
If  this  should  ever  come  to  pass,  then 
surely  we  will  have  the  heartbreaking 
experience    soon    after,    in    our    .sunset 
years,  of  telling  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  what  it  once  was  like 
in  America  when  we  were  free. 

And  now.  I  must  respond  to  the  indict- 
ment of  Alaska  made  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Illinois   IMr.  McClory]   when  he 
remarked  that  Alaska  has  the  highest 
murder  rate  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 
This  Is  an  imfair  and  very  misleading 
statement,  and  is  a  deceptive  misuse  of 
figures.  The  fact  is  that  in   1965— the 
latest  figures  I  have   available,   taken 
from  pages  487  and  488  of  the  report  on 
the  anticrime  program  hearings  before 
Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  first  session,  90th 
Congress,  March  and  April  1967— Alaska 
had  11  homicides  with  firearms  out  of 
5.634  in  the  Nation.  Need  I  say  more? 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  am  recognized  at 
the  proper  time  and  am  given  the  op- 
portunity to  Co  so,  I  intend  to  submit  a 
motion  to  recommit  H.R.  17735  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  conduct  hearings 
and  for  further  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  interest  you 
to  know  that  there  are  4,600  years  of  ac- 
cumulated service  in  the  U.S.  Hotise  of 


Representatives   by    the    present   Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  a  truly  amazing  figure. 
Yet  in  all  the  years  of  service  of  each 
and  every  Member.  I  believe  no  one  issue 
has  generated  more  constituent  respon.se. 
more  Citizen    involvement    and   concern 
than  lias  th':s  matter  of  gun  legislation. 
And.  certainly,  the  voters  stand  divided 
on  this  i.ssue.  In  spite  of  this,  and  not- 
v,ith standing  the  momentous  departure 
fr;;m  the  cour.se  we  have  pursued  lor  the 
192  yeais  of  our  Nation's  history  in  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens 
to  keep  and  l>ear  firearms  without  un- 
due liaras.smcnt  and  abridgment  ot  their 
constitutionaly   .safeguarded   rights,   the 
Judiciarv  Committee  has  not  seen  fit  to 
hold  hearings  of  any  nature  on  this  ex- 
tremelv  important  piece  of  legislation— 
a  procedure  which  is  traditional  for  every 
important  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
considered  by  this  body. 

There  will  have  been  about  80  amend- 
ments offered  during  some  22  hours  of 
actual  debate  on  the  floor  by  concerned 
Members    to    try    to    improve    this    mis- 
chievous legislation  which  may  well  be- 
come law.  :  lany  of  these  amendments 
liave   been   offered   by   members  of   the 
Judiciary  Committee  itself— which  dem- 
onstrates a  ereat  lack  of  unanimity  of 
opinion  by  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee   as    to    provisions    concerning    HP. 
17735  which  should  be  included  or  ex- 
cluded or  modified,   and  which   demon- 
stiates  further  the  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  provisions  or  the 
impact  of  omissions  as  to  items  which 
are    integral    parts    of    this    legislation. 
i-Ieverthele.ss.   the   Judiciary   Committee 
has  uniformly  oppo.sed.  with  few  excep- 
tions, virtually  every  attempt  to  amend, 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
changes. 

I  have  personally  offered  no  less  tlinn 
18  amendments  or  substitutes  to  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  body 
an  opportunity  to  work  its  will  as  to  the 
policy  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Congress  for  various  portions  of  th.s 
legislation. 

Th.e  Judiciary  Committee  has  refused 
proposals  for  inclusion  of  items  on  which 
the  bill  is  silent,  on  the  premise  that 
these  important  aspects  will  be  covered 
in  the  legislative  history  by  reference  to 
a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General.  Is 
this  not  ridiculous?  None  of  us  knows 
what  that  letter  will  contain.  No  one  has 
seen  this  letter  which  will  concern  the 
omissions  in  this  bill  which  the  Judiciai-y 
Committee  hopes  it  will  cover.  The  letter 
is  not  vet  in  existence.  Is  this  not  tanta- 
mount t-o  a  Member  coming  before  this 
body  and  saying,  "Will  you  pass  the  es- 
sence of  a  bill,  and  then  trust  me  to 
write  in  the  specific  provisions  later." 

I  personally  believe  we  are  making  an 
historic  blunder,  and  that  we  are  shirk- 
ing our  responsibility  to  our  constituents 
if  we  allow  the  Attorney  General,  by  a 
letter  yet  to  be  written,  to  try  to  cover 
all  of  the  omissions  in  this  bill,  and  to  do 
so  in  a  manner  which  he  sees  fit  to  fur- 
ther his  own  objectives  and  those  of  the 
President. 

In  my  humble  estimation,  this  pro- 
posed gun  bill  is  as  full  of  holes  as  a  piece 
of  Swiss  cheese.  I  cannot  in  pood  con- 
science justify  this  haphazard  means  of 
enacting  legislation  without  committee 
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heaiinKs  on  a  matter  so  grave  In  Its  im- 
plications that  It  will  overturn  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  country  which  have  with- 
stood the  test  of  time  for  nearly  200  years. 
sinco  the  E)eclaratlon  of  Independence 
and  before 

I  hope  there  are  enoutjli  Members  of 
t;-;.^  body  who  share  my  grave  concern 
tl'.at  this  piece  of  legislation  should  never 
oe  enacted  into  law.  It  i.s  roily  for  us  to 
dj  so  Each  of  us  will  have  to  answer 
tj  o'lr  constituents,  vfs.  and  to  our  con- 
science, for  the  decLsion  we  make  tL>day 
Whether  you  be  for  the  enactment  of 
some  controls  or  against  them.  I  think 
the  American  people  deserve  better 
representation  than  we  give  them  if  we 
pass  this  mischievous  and  harmful  piece 
of  legislation  without  ever  haviiiR  given 
the  opponenU  and  proponent.^  the  opjxir- 
tunity  to  appear  before  the  Judiciary 
Comniitue*  to  present  well-.^tudied 
amendmenU?  which  deserve  t-he  unbiased 
consideration  of  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. This  has  not  been  done 

Accordingly.  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  in- 
deed hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
offer  the  motion  to  recomm.it  the  bill  to 
the  Judiciary  Com.mittee  for  the  conduct 
of  hearings  and  for  further  study  and 
for  amendment 

Notwithstanding  m.y  comments  above. 
I  do  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
members  of  the  JudlciaiT  Comm.itt-ee  and 
the  full  Committee  of  the  House  for  their 
forebearance  throush  these  trv-ing  4  days 
in  attempting  to  hear  the  proposals  for 
Improvement  of  H  R  17735  At  lea.*t.  for 
the  most  part,  there  has  been  little  at- 
tempt to  prevent  Members  from  having 
an  opportunity  to  be  fully  heard  here  on 
the  floor 

Nevertheless,  a  motion  to  recommit 
H  R.  17735  to  the  Judlciaiy  Committee 
would  unquestionably  be  the  finest  course 
for  this  body  to  pursue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  hour  of  2  30 
p  m  having  arrived,  all  time  for  debate 
on  the  bill  and  all  amendments  tiiereto 
has  expired 

The  Cleric  will  report  the  Tii-st  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska    Mr  Pollock! 

AMENDMENT    crrERED    BY     MR.    POLLOCK 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmen'.  otfered  bv  Mr  Pot.:  >0K  On 
pj^e  23.  sttlke  jut  lines  5  .ir.d  8  »ria  rede»lg- 
n^ta  Uie  sncceetlxn^  par-i^mptis  and  ail 
raferencea  Uo  sacii  par-t^aptis  acoordlngly. 

Mr     POLLOCK.    Mr     Chairman,    my 

amendment  strikes  the  Federal  require- 
ment that  a  person  be  21  years  of  a^e  be- 
fore he  can  take  up  the  busl:le^s  of  -'un- 
smithing.  handloadlnk',  selling,  or  Im- 
portmg  sporting  arms  and  ammuintion. 
I  would  just  briefly  remind  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  only  2  weeks  a*;o  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitted 
to  Congress  a  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  provide  18- 
year-olds  the  riKht  to  vote  in  national 
elections.  Many  Members  of  both  bodies 
of  Congress  support  this  concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  sizable  number  of 
Members  stood  up  recently  and  advi.sed 
tins  t)ody  that  the  18-year-old  today  is 
better  educated  than  ever  before,  Is  more 
rtsponsible,  can  make  more  int^'Ument 
and  wiser  decisions  than  ever  before  and 
made   many   other   statements   in   full. 


unquallfled.  and  complete  support  of  the 
18-year-old  vote  How  can  we  in  one 
breath  say  at  ace  18  one  is  suCnclenlly  re- 
sponsible to  vote  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  old  enough  to  rl.sk 
his  life  in  the  the  .^rmed  Forces  of  our 
Nation  but  is  not  old  enough  to  encage 
in  the  ieu'itimate  bu.siness  of  ijunsmith- 
Ing  or  handloading''  Aie  we  not  beln--; 
a  little  inconsistent'  Mr  Chairman, 
aE;3in  I  proudly  point  out  that  Alaska 
is  leading  the  way  In  Alaska,  any  resi- 
dent may  vote  at  are  19.  and  we  feel 
at  that  age  an  Ala.'ikan  should  be  allowed 
to  be  a  gunsmith  Mr  Chairman.  I  urge 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  CHA1KM.\N  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
froTn  .^;aska  I  Mr  PoLLorKl 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr.  Pollo.k' 
thcie  were— ayes  70.  noes  84. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMUNDMCNT    OrrEEiO    BY     MR.    POLLOCK. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port lUe  ne\t  amendment 

'Hie  Clerk  read  as  ioK  jws: 

An^onUmcnt  ..ffered  by  Mr  Pollock:  On 
pnge  17.  line  ■».  change  the  period  to  a 
sem'.iokm.  and  add  the  fr.UowInK  except 
ihat  any  paaaeuget  wbo  uwns  or  legally 
posiess  .1  areiu-ni  uz  .aiiniuiiH.lon  being  iraiii- 
por:ed  .ibOkird  .iny  romm^m  it  contract  car- 
rier for  movement  *-tth  the  passenger  in 
lnter;<t.T.te  nr  foreign  i- ■mmerre  may  deliver 
said  flrearm  or  Ammunlll.m  into  the  custody 
of  the  pilot,  captain,  conductor,  or  operator 
iif  said  common  or  coatr.ict  carrier  for  the 
duration  ol  the  trip  without  violating  any  ol 
Uie  pruvUluua  uf  this  Act." 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  simple  and  .self-explana- 
ton'  It  provides  clarification  in  yet  an- 
other area  of  the  pending  bill  which  is 
otherwise  silent.  The  amendment  makes 
it  clear  that  a  person  traveling  by  com- 
mercuU  earner  to  another  State  may 
lawfully  transport  his  firearm  and  am- 
mimition  'Aith  him  by  pliicimt  them  in 
the  custcKly  of  the  pilot,  captain,  con- 
ductor, or  oivrator  of  the  Interstate 
common  carrier. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urt^e  adoption  of  my 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  ( Mr  Pollock  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  luid  there  were—  ayes  99.  noes 

65. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNUMt.'.  r     UJFUIED     BV     MR.     POLLOCK 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  Clerk  will  report 
Uie  next  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\nifnament  offered  by  Mr  Pollock:  On 
;>ag«  Jl.  immediately  alter  line  14.  insert  the 
foliuwuig  'Ail  fees  received  by  Uie  riecretary 
for  Licenses  Issued  under  Uiis  aectlun  sdiall  be 
covered  into  'he  Federal  lUd  to  wildlife 
restoration  fund  cre.ited  by  "section  3  of  the 
.\ct  entitled  >n  Act  to  provide  that  the 
United  States  shall  ;Ud  the  .Stales  In  wildlife 
re-storaUon  projects,  and  for  other  purposes'. 
.Hjpruved  s^rptember  J,  1«37  (50  .-stat.  16 
U.oC.  66Jbi    ■ 


Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chainnan.  my 
amendment  provides  that  all  Federal 
revenues  derived  from  the  Federal  11- 
c«ising  of  manufacturers.  Importers  and 


dealers  of  ammunition  and  firearms  be 
deposited  In  the  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife 
Restoration  F\md  t-stablished  by  Con- 
gre.ss  in  1937  This  is  appropriate  for  two 
rea.sons 

First  the  1937  act  provided  a  Federal 
excise  tax  on  all  .sportlnct  fireanns.  am- 
munition und  ammunition  components. 
Thp.se  Federal  taxes  arc  then  redistrib- 
ut'd  to  the  State  Fish  and  Game  apcn- 
c.cs  tor  u.se  in  the  im;)rovement  and 
enhancement  of  public  hunting. 

Second,  this  is  the  ver\-  source  of  mon- 
ey the  President  proposes  to  withh(^ld 
should  the  States  elect  not  to  have  Fed- 
eral registration  of  all  firearms  and  Fed- 
eral licensiiii;  of  all  firearms  owner.s — as 
contemplated  in  H  R.  18110  now  !iend- 
ing  before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  President  deems 
It  a!)proprlate  to  have  a  connecting  link 
between  the  1937  act  to  aid  State  wild- 
life agencies  and  Federal  Kun  controls 
then  it  is  equally  appropriate  that  any 
Federal  fees  derived  from  Federal  '.1- 
ren.ses  imder  this  bill  be  credited  to  the 
worthy  purpose  of  preserving  the  Na- 
tion'.s  wildlife  for  the  u.sc  and  enjoyment 
of  all  our  citizens. 

All  funds  generated  by  this  bill  would 
otherwi.se  t:o  to  the  Federal  Treasury,  to 
the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  would  in  a 
very  small  measure  compensate  the  mil- 
lions of  sportsmen,  birdwatchers,  and 
others  who  in  some  measure  enioy 
America's  abtmdance  of  wildlife  for  the 
Inconvenience  that  will  be  wrought 
.shotild  this  mischievous  bill  become  Fed- 
eral law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urcc  the  adoption  cf 
my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRM.«lN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  i  Mr.  Poilock  1 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  bv  Mr.  Pollock i  there 
w(>re — ayes  74.  noes  92. 

So  the  amendment  v.-as  :  ejected. 

A\rENDMENT    OFFERED    ET     MR.    POLLOCK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.\mendment  offered  by  Mr.  PoLLrrK:  On 
page  iO.  after  line  11.  insert  the  following: 

■(c)  For  the  purposes  cf  this  chapter  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  on  ,:.cUve  duty  is 
.1  re.sident  of  the  state  !n  whl  h  his  perma- 
nent duty  station  :s  located   " 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  my 
amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of  makmg 
it  abundantly  clear  that  militarj-  per- 
sonnel who  a: c  permanently  ; taiioned  at 
a  military  ba.se  in  a  State  .shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  be  immediately  con- 
.sidcrcd  a  resident.  Mr.  Chairman,  diu-ing 
the  4  days  that  this  bill  has  been  de- 
bated we  have  been  informed  by  the 
di.stin?irshcd  members  of  He  Judiciary 
Committee  that  the  intent  of  the  bill  is 
to  include  this  or  to  include  that.  We 
have  been  told  .several  times  that  the 
.'Attorney  General  will  interpret  by  letter 
as  to  the  meanmg  of  certa'n  provisions 
where  the  bill  is  silent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  for  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  decide  precisely 
what  is  intended  in  this  antigun  bill. 
.Adoption  of  my  amendment  will  clarify 
the  fact  that  our  .service  men  and  women 
are  entitled  to  possess  a  firearm  which 
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Is  otherwise  lawful  In  the  State  where 
thev  are  stationed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  PollockI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
d'vislon  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pollock) 
there  were — ayes  108,  noes  56. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  POLLOCK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  next  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pollock:  On 
page  16.  line  8.  delete  "or  ammunition  to 
any  person"  and  In  lieu  thereof  insert  the 
following,  "To  any  Individual  or  ammunition 
to  any  person  not  a  resident  or  domiciliary 
in  the  state  In  which  the  licensee's  place  of 
business.". 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  simply  provides  that  intra- 
state sales  of  ammunition  need  not  be 
federally  recorded. 

The  complete  constitutional  nexus  for 
the  whole  of  the  administrations  anti- 
frun  bill  rests  on  the  interstate  commerce 
clause.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  at  a  com- 
plete loss  to  understand  how  the  inter- 
state commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  so  stretched  as  to  cover  a 
matter  which  is  purely  within  a  State's 
borders.  I  know  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary  for   the   Federal   Government   to 
know  who  everyone  is  who  purchases  am- 
munition. I  do  not  agree.  My  amendment 
does  not  prevent  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey or  the  State  of  New  York  or  any 
other   State   from   requiring   all  people 
purchasing    ammunition    within    their 
borders     to     be     fingerprinted,     photo- 
graphed or  whatever  else  the  State  may 
deem  appropriate.  My  amendment  does 
not  Infringe  upon  the  right  of  each  and 
every   State   to   determine   whether,   in 
fact,  they  need  to  know  the  name,  ad- 
dress,  social   security   number   or   any- 
thing else  of  ammunition  purchasers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Pollock!  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFEP.ED    EY    MB.    POLLOCK 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendmicnt. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ottered  by  Mr.  Pollock:  On 
page  31.  between  lines  2  and  3.  insert  a  new 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(ei  The  Governor  of  a  State  may  certify 
action  of  the  State  legislature  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  application  of  this  Act  or  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  this  Act  Is  not  practicable  or 
would  cause  undue  hardships  for  certain 
classes  of  residents  of  that  State,  or  of  a 
speciijc  area  c  1  that  State,  and  that  the  State 
accordingly  does  not  elsct  to  be  bound  by 
the  provi.sions  of  this  Act  or  by  specific  por- 
tions of  this  Act.  Upon  receipt  of  such  cer- 
tification, the  Secretary  shall  grant  to  such 
State  or  to  the  residents  of  a  specific  area 
of  that  State  exemption  from  the  application 
of  ail  or  appropriate  parts  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  Is  taking  the  title  of  this 
antigun  bill  literally.  It  is  grandly  called 
the  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Act  of  1968.  It  is  obvious  that  this  bill 


has  not  been  carefully  considered  par- 
ticularly since  there  were  no  hearings. 
Tills  Is  supported  by  the  fact  that  tiiere 
have  been  some  80  amendments  proposed 
during  the  debate  of  thi.s  far-reaching 

bill. 

Simply  stated  my  amendment  rrcvides 
that  through  action  ol  it.^^;  let'i.<lature  a 
State  may  elect  to  not  be  bound  by  any 
portion  of  this  act.  maybe  the  -Tstnctive 
provisions  of  this  act.  when  it  cau.ses  .'se- 
vere hardship  or  would  be  impracticable 
to  administer  ?s  in  remote  areas  which 
are  hundreds  of  miles  f.om  t'ne  nearest 
population  center.  My  amendment  v>ould 
not  adversely  affect  the  i.iterstate  char- 
acter of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  supiiosed  to  be  a 
State  assistance  program.  If  the  SUtes 
truly  need  Federal  assistance  to  control 
their  internal  affairs,  then  let  them  elect 
to  be  bound.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  by 
adopting  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  I'dopt.on  cf  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the   gentle- 
man from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Pollock). 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFFKED   BY   MR.  POLLOCK 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Pi^llock:  On 
page  12,  lines  21  through  25,  r.nd  lines  1 
through  10  of  page  13  delete  paragraph  .5) 
and  in  lieu  thereof  substitute  the  followmc: 

"(5)    For  P.nv  person  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
dealer  to  transfer.  Eell,  trade,  pive.  transport. 
or  deliver  any  firearm  to  a".y  pcr-on   (other 
than  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed  manufac- 
turer  or  licensed  dealer)   who  the  transferor 
knows  or  has  reasonable  c-iuse  to  believe  re- 
sides or  is  domiciled  In  any  St^tte  other  than 
that   In   which   the    transferor   resides   or   Is 
domiciled  (or  In  which  hL<:  place  of  bu£ine.=E 
18  located  if  the  transferor  is  a  corporation 
or   other  business   entity),   except   that   this 
provision  shall  i.ot  apply  to  a  licensed  tranr- 
feree.  nor  to  tlie  transfer,  transportation,  or 
delivery  of  a  firearm  as  a  gilt  cr  :o  carry  c:ut 
a   bequest   or   acquisition   by   intestate   suc- 
cession,   so    long   as   said   transferee   is    per- 
mitted to  acquire  or  possess  a  firearm  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  residence:  nor  shall 
this  provision  apply  to  the  transfer,  trans- 
portation,  or   delivery   of   a   firearm  to   said 
transferee   within   the    State   m   which   the 
transferor    resides    or    is    domiciled.    If    said 
transfer   is   for   purposes   of   bailment   for   a 
short   period   of   time   for   hunting  or  other 
sporting  purposes." 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chahinan.  the 
amendment  again  clarifies  the  language 
of  the  bill  In  areas  where  it  is  otherwise 

silent.  ^  ,     , 

First  it  incorporates  the  ex  post  facto 
provision  which  my  good  friend  from 
Michigan.  Mr.  Dingell,  proposed  and  the 
House  adopted  yesterday. 

Second,  it  clearly  provides  that  bail- 
ment of  a  firearm  through  loan  or  rental 
for  lawful  hunting  or  sporting  purposes 
Is  authorized.  Again  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  told  us  that 
bailment  Is  not  prohibited,  but,  Mr 
Chairman,  I  ask  the  question  if  it  Is  not 
Intended  to  be  a  prohibited  act  imder  this 
bill,  why  not  specifically  include  lan- 
guage which  says  so? 

Third,  my  amendment  specifies  that 
domicile  and  residence  both  may  be  in- 


cluded for  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  We 
arc  told  bv  the  members  of  the  Judiciai-y 
Cun.rnittee  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  be  liberal  in  his  interpretation  of  res- 
idence, but  this  is  cimply  not  the  way  t  o 
enact  legislation. 

Fourth,  my  amendment  .«;pecifies  that 
acquisition  by  pift,  dovi.^e.  or  descent 
would  be  legal.  Again  the  bill  i:;  silent  on 
these  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  cf  i.iy 
amendment. 

Thp  CHAIRMAN.  The  ruestion  is  on 
th-^  nr^endment  offered  l-y   the  "entle- 
m-v-  f'-om  Alaska  IMr.  PollockI. 
Ilie  amendment  was  rc.icctcd. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  F.V  MR    rC:  LOCK 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ckrk  will  is- 
poi  t  the  next  amendment. 
The  Cicrk  read  as  lollovs-.s: 
."jncndment   offered   by  Mr.   Pollock:    0;i 
page   :4.  strikes  lines  8  through   15.  and   in 
ln-u  ihereol  inrert  the  tJlluwmg: 

■:2.(Ai  Any  firearm  or  amnvanition  t.i 
onv  ".erson  in  any  State  where  the  purchase 
cr  po^-P-"!'"'"  ^'^'  '"^*^  perscn  of  Fuch  firearm 
(  r  animunilion  would  be  in  violation  of  ihe 
State  I  r  published  political  subdivision  law 
rpnlicable  at  the  place  of  sale,  delivery,  or 
other  dlspo.-^ition.  and  which  has  teen  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  under  tub- 
paraprapli  iBl  of  this  paragraph,  unices  the 
Ucen.<-ee  knows  or  Ims  reasonable  cause  to 
bf-uove  that  the  purchase  ir  poFfeF?ion 
would  not  be  in  violation  of  such  Stat/;  or 
publiFhed  political  subdlvlflon. 

■•iBl  Upon  the  request  of  the  principal 
poverning  bodv  ct  a  poUtical  subdivision  of 
a  State  >  made  m  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  may  provide),  tlie 
Secretarv  shall  publuh  m  the  Federal  Rcg- 
ie,ter  anv  law  d  tuch  political  subdivision 
which  regtilates  the  purchase,  sale,  transfer. 
or  po£5e.-;:lon  of  firearms.  On  or  before  Janu- 
ary ;il  cf  the  fecond  calendar  year  beginning 
pf'uT  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  and 
cdch  calendar  vear  thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary Lhall  pubUsh  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
list  ol  aU  such  laws  published  in  the  Federal 
Reg  ^t<?r  in  the  preceding  calendar  year  ana 
^hall  furnish  a  copy  of  such  list  to  each 
licensed  importer,  licensed  manufacttirer, 
and  licensed  dealer." 


Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  provides  that  State  and  local 
laws  as  well  as  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations, which  the  federally  licensed 
dealer  manufacturer,  and  importer  must 
know  are  to  be  furnished  to  him  by  Uie 
Attorney  General,  so  that  he  will  be  able 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
for  it  makes  his  failure  to  comply  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  810,000  or  by  imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  10  years,  or  both. 

My  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  publish  the 
non-Federal  gun  laws  m  the  Federal 
Register  upon  the  request  of  the  princi- 
paf  non-Federal  governing  body  having 
jurisdiction. 

Mr  Chau-man.  my  amendment  win 
avoid  placing  the  entire  firearms  indus- 
try in  jeopardy  of  inadvertently  break- 
ing a  local  law  and  thereby  being  sub- 
jected to  severe  Federal  punishment^  It 
is  not  good  to  place  a  criminal  burden 
upon  those  who  intend  to  abide  by  myr- 
iad laws,  but  have  no  knowledge  of  them. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  IMr.  Pollock]. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision     demanded     by     Mr      Pollock' 
there  were — ayes  58.  noes  98 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
Mr    EXDWDY    Mr    Chairman,   during 
this  debate,  a  s?reat   many   accusations 
have  been  made  that  the  National  Rifle 
Association  is  nothini?  but  a  gun  lobby. 
As  I  understand  our  form  of  (?ovemment. 
anv  organization,  any  member  thereof, 
or  any  private  Individual  has  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  make  his  views  known  on 
any  legislative  proposal   However.  I  have 
doubts  about  the  propriety  of  the  use  of 
tax    funds    for    lobbying    purposes.    Re- 
peated reports  have  been  received  that 
James  V    Bennett.  .'?lnce  his  retirement 
from  the  position  of  Director.  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  has  been  retained  as  a  consult- 
ant in  the  Department  of  Justice 

IXirlng  this  period  he  has  been  promi- 
nent amojig  the  or!<an:/ers  of  the  self- 
styled  national  Council  for  a  Responsi- 
ble Firearms  Policy— an  organization 
which  by  Its  name  might  appear  to  pre- 
sume preempUon  of  the  field  of  interest 
in  seeking  responsibility  and  effective- 
ness and  reason  in  regard  to  firearms 
control  Mr  Bennett  has  repeatedly  ap- 
peared at  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
firearms  control  at  one  place  or  another 
This  presupposes,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
siderable per  diem  pay  of  a  consultant, 
expenses  for  travel  and  sustenance 

Mr  Cha:i-man.  in  my  opinion,  the 
Congress  should  request  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  furnish  the  fact*  as  to.  first, 
the  amount  of  taxpayers  money  which 
has  been  spent  for  the  employment  and 
activities  of  Mr  Bennett  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  since  his  retirement 
from  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  second, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  Mr 
Bennett  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
over  the  same  period,  and  third,  the 
total  amount  of  tax  funds  spent  by  the 
Justice  Department  and  other  acencies. 
including  time  and  mi.scellaneous  ex- 
penses of  all  Government  employees  in- 
volved in  the  effort  to  obtain  passage  of 
gun  control  legislation  during  the  past 
5  years,  and  any  other  activities  involv- 
ing the  creation,  operation,  and  publicity 
of  the  antigun  lobby 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  early  today  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  It  is  now  time 
for  final  action  on  the  bill  and  I  have 
had  no  respon.-.e    The  Sikes  amendment 

should  be  defeau-d. 

July   24.    1968. 

H.^ROLD    W      GLASStN. 

President.  Sational  Rifle  Association. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Aienue  SW  . 
Wishingtun.   D  C 

Totliiv  the  House  is  scheduled  to  take  ftnal 
action  un  the  gun  control  bill  As  you  know, 
an  .vnenUinent  proposed  by  Rep  Sikes  to 
malie  the  bills  regulations  on  interstate 
shipments  not  applicable  to  organizaUons 
to  which  ftrearms  and  ammunition  may  be 
delivered  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Army  was 
approved  .According  to  Representative  Cel- 
ler  the  sole  benehciarv  '  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  the  NRA  I  urgently  request  an 
immediate  answer  to  this  question  Is  the 
NRA  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  that 
every  one  ot  its  members  Is  competent  to 
receive  firearms  without  being  subject  to  the 
same  restrictions  which  the  bill  would  m.ike 
applicable  to  all  other  citizens? 

Congressman  F«ank  Thompson.  Jr 


Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  the  mall  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  even  ap- 
proaches the  amount  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing, the  subject  of  gun-control  legislation 
must  be  the  most  provocative  legislative 
issue  thl.s  House  has  seen  in  .some  time  I 
have  found  that  it  is  an  issue  upon  which 
everyone  >et'ms  to  have  an  opinion,  ir- 
respective of  how  well  versed  he  or  .-^he 
may  be  regarding  wliat  we  have  already 
enacted  in  the  way  of  gun-control  legis- 
lation, what  is  proposed  and  what  is 
needed;  or.  conversely,  what  is  undesir- 
able 

My  mall  on  this  Issue  falls  into  two 
categories  Those  of  my  constituents  who 
favor  uun-control  legislation  usually  un;e 
that  we  enact  stronger'  Mtm  legislation. 
I  am  quite  sure  these  proponents  of 
stronger  gun -control  legislation  are  not 
really  familiar  with  the  gun-control  leg- 
islation which  has  already  been  passed, 
especially  that  which  was  Included  in 
HR  5037  the  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968.  nor  arc  they  com- 
pletely aware  of  the  proposals  being  de- 
bated here  today 

Mv  constituents  who  oppose  gun-con- 
trol legislation  m  turn  advocate  no  legis- 
lation whatsoever,  but  on  the  occasions 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
con^tituenls  who  have  opposed  such  leg- 
islation. I  find  tlu-y  feel  that  much  of 
the  legislation  which  has  either  been  en- 
acted or  proposed  is  really  fimte  reason- 
able and  even  desirable 

But  what  are  the  facts  upon  which  the 
present  demand  for  Federal  gun  control 
legislation  is  bascd^  Is  it  based  on  the 
fact  there  have  been  three  a.ssassinations 
of  prominent  national  figures,  two  of 
which  have  occurred  within  the  past  3 
months?  Is  it  because  the  Government  is 
trving  to  disarm  the  law-abiding  public ' 
No  I  think  It  IS  neither  of  these  although 
the  assassinations  have  made  passage  of 
such  legislation  seem  more  urgent. 

Rather.  Mr  Chairman,  the  push  for 
stricter  gun-control  legislation  is  prompt- 
ed by  several  facts  or  phenomena  First, 
the  crime  rale  where  a  gun  is  used  ;n  the 
onimission  of  a  cnme  has  increased  dis- 
proportionately in  recent  years.  The 
availability  of  guns  has  increased  and 
the  mail-order  traffic  is  greater  Guns 
have  been  made  more  ivccessible  and 
their  iiurchase  encouraged  through  ac- 
tive advertising  campaigns  Second,  ac- 
cidental injuries  and  deaths  caused  by 
guns  are  disproportionately  greater  than 
ui  -he  past.  Third,  too  many  intentional 
and  accidental  deaths  and  mjunes  are 
cau.sed  bv  individuals  who  are  immature 
or  unsound  physically  or  mentally  when 
the  harm  is  done. 

In  view  of  these  developinenus.  :t  seems 
to  me  two  conclusions  must  be  reached 
First  although  gun-control  legislation  is 
a  matter  which  .should  properly  fall 
withm  the  police  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  States,  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly appparent  that  States  cannot  con- 
trolunlawful  acquisition,  possession,  and 
use  of  firearms  with  respect  to  persons 
or  activities  outside  Uie  State's  bound- 
aries. Second,  although  gun-control  leg- 
islation may  not  significantly  lessen  the 
incidence  of  violence,  it  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  lawless,  the   immature. 


and  unsound  to  obtain  the  implements  of 
their  death.  Injury,  and  destruction. 

But  if  gun-control  legislation  Is  prop- 
erly within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States, 
what  IS  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? It  seems  to  me  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  assist  in  every 
wav  passible  the  enforcement  by  the 
States  of  each  States  gun-control  legis- 
lation In  addition,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  impo.se  restrictions  upon 
the  interstate  movement  of  firearms, 
e.specially  the  mail-order  traffic  in  these 
weapons.  >o  that  enforcement  within  the 
States  can  be  efTectlve 

With  this  background,  let  us  examine 
the  iiropo.sals  or  propositions  that  have 
bet  n  offered  as  well  as  the  laws  presently 
on  the  hooks 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  Crime 
Control  Act.  already  pa.ssed  by  the  Con- 
gress this  session  but  not  yet  fully  im- 
plemented, contain  gun-control"  legis- 
lation As 'a  result,  the  mall-order  sales 
of  handguns  arc  prohibited  and  inir- 
cha.se  age  requirements  have  been  .set  in 
addition  to  stricter  licensing  require- 
ments for  dealers  and  other  related 
reculations. 

Since  the  new  legislation  we  are  now 
coii'-idering     incorporates     all     existing 
law    plus  stricter  and  broader  controls 
on  -ales  of  guns,  close  scrutiny  of  this 
legislation  and  its  merits  .should  be  made. 
In  the  legislation  before  us.  it  is  propo.sed 
that;  First,  sales  of  all  guns — rifles  and 
shotguns  as  well  as  handgun.s— be  i^ro- 
hibitcd  in  interstate  commerce:  .second, 
sale  of  guns     over  the  counter"  would 
be  denied  to  nonresidents  of  a  State  with 
a  iiroposed  exception  as  this  iirovision 
would  relate  to  residents  of  an  adjacent 
Stale,  third,  sales  of  handguns  could  not 
be  made  to  a  per.son  under  LIl  years  of 
agf.    nor    could    long    gun.s— rifles    and 
shotgun.s— be  sold   to   persons   under    18 
years  of  age:  fourth  .sales  of  guns  could 
not  be  made  to  several  categories  of  i)eo- 
ple  including  fugitives,  felons,  drug  ad- 
dicts,  and   mentally   defective   persons: 
fifth,  restrictions  are  imposed  on  the  .sale 
of   ammunition:   and  sixth,  sales  could 
only   be  made  by   licensed  dealers  wl.o 
would    be    clo-sely    regulated    and    who 
would  be   required  to  maintain  records 
regarding  .sales  of  guns. 

The  foregoing,  somewhat  oversim- 
plified, are  the  provisions  of  the  Hou.'^e 
Judiciar>-  Committee  bill  we  are  now- 
considering  It  has  received  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  my  colleagues.  I  be- 
lieve, and  the  additional  blessing  of  at 
least  the  Republican  Party  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Other  proposals  that  have  been  of- 
fered include:  First.  Federal  regi-stra- 
tion  of  all  guns;  second.  Federal  licensure 
of  gunowners:  and  third,  mandatory 
minimum  prison  .sentences  for  all  crimi- 
nals convicted  ol  a  crime  in  winch  a  fire- 
arm is  used 

Based  upon  the  mail  I  liave  received, 
the  responses  to  my  questionnaire,  con- 
.-^ideration  of  all  of  the  .-statements,  ma- 
terials, and  statistics  I  have  .-ecn.  and 
judicious  review  of  all  of  the  arguments 
pro  and  con  on  the  subject.  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  commit- 
tee bill  should  be  supported  with  an 
amendment  providing  stricter  penalties 
for  the  unlawful  use  of  firearms  and  that 


I  should  oppose  Federal  registration  and 
Federal  licensure  of  firearms  and  their 
owners. 

I  liave  already  Indicated  that  I  believe 
restrictions  upon  the  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms  is  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable, and  I  consider  the  committee 
bill  reasonable  legislation  In  this  regard. 
Had  there  been  support  for  such  proposi- 
tions, I  would  have  favored  an  exception 
to  the  complete  prohibition  against  inter- 
ttate  sales  to  the  effect  that  firearms 
could  be  obtained  in  interstate  commerce 
upon  the  f lUTilshlng  of  a  certificate  from 
the  chief  local  law-enforcement  officer 
authorizing  such  purchase;  In  turn.  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  desirable  to 
provide  for  a  cooling-off  period  as  to 
over-the-coimter  purchases  by  even  resi- 
dents of  the  same  State  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  certificate  from  the  local  law- 
enforcement  officer. 

I  believe  there  are  some  very  fimda- 
mental  valid  objections  to  the  proposed 
Federal  registration  and  Federal  licen- 
sure of  firearms  and  firearms  owners,  and 
it  is  not  enough  to  argue  that  since  we 
license  automobiles,  dogs,  barbers,  and 
beauticians  that  we  should  also  licenae 
owners   of   guns.   We   are   here  talking 
about  Federal  licensure,  not  State  licen- 
sure. No  one  is  required  to  get  a  Federal 
license  for  his  automobile,  or  a  Federal 
motor  vehicle  operator's  license,  nor  do 
we   federally   license   dogs,   barbers,   or 
beauticians.  In  fact,  the  argument  along 
this  line  really  supports  the  contention  of 
those  who  oppose  Federal  licensure,  for 
in  all  of  these  cases  the  prerogatives  and 
authority  are  exercised  by  the  State  and 
that  Is  what  is  advocated  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  Federal  licensure.  Likewise,  not 
only  do  I  believe  that  Federal  registration 
of  all  firearms  would  present,  an  almost 
msurmoimtable  task  for  Federal  authori- 
ties both  with  respect  to  the  mechanics  of 
registration  and  with  respect  to  the  en- 
forcement by  Federal  authorities  of  a 
Federal  registration  act.  but  I  seriously 
doubt  that  the  effectiveness  of  such  legis- 
lation   would    justify    tlie    enforcement 
problems  and  cost.  Again,  the  question 
before  us  here  in  the  Congress  is  not  so 
much  one  of  registration  and  licensure,  as 
it  is  a  question  of  Federal  registration 
licensure.  I  would  urge  all  of  those  who 
support  the  registration  of  firearms  and 
tlie  licensure  of  firearms  owners  to  take 
i  ppropriate  steps  so  that  meaningful  leg- 
islation in  these  areas  cotild  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  several  State  legis- 
latures. What  might  be  very  workable 
legislation  for  New  York  might  be  un- 
workable  in   Wyoming.  The   local   and 
State  officials  are  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion to  effectively  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  firearms,  if  it  is  desirable,  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  registration  and 
licensure    laws,    than    is    the    Federal 
Goverrmient. 

Many  may  interpret  the  position  I 
have  taken  and  recited  herein  as  a  posi- 
tion against  gun  legislation  while  as 
many  may  interpret  it  as  one  of  support 
fcr  pun  legislation.  I  would  suggest 
hat  the  ways  in  which  the  term  "gun 
lirislation"  has  been  used  would  permit 
of  either  Interpretation.  Yet.  a  reason- 
ably careful  examination  of  this  position 
paper  leaves  little  or  no  room  for  doubt 


as  to  what  I  consider  to  be  proper  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  The  room  for  doubt, 
if  it  exists,  stems  from  the  too  general 
way  In  which  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed rather  than  from  any  generaliz- 
ing of  my  position. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  position  I  have  taken  with 
respect  to  this  legislation  will  please  all, 
or  even  most.  However,  I  am  satisfied 
that  passage  of  this  legislation  will  meet 
the  objectives  of  most,  as  those  objec- 
tives have  been  related  to  me.  We  will 
have  taken  a  giant  step  toward  prevent- 
ing firearms  from  getting  into  the  hands 
of  those  who  should  not  possess  them. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  not  have  un- 
reasonably restricted  the  accessibihty  of 
firearms  to  the  law-abidin.?  citizen  and 
sportsman.  And,  importantly,  in  doing 
so,  we  will  have  recognized  in  this  legis- 
lation, as  we  should  In  all  legislation, 
the  proper  roles  to  be  played  by  our 
levels  of  government  by  granting  and 
charging  to  the  Federal  Government  that 
which  shotild  be  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
and  reserving  to  the  States  that  which 
should  be  the  authority  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  States. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Cliairaian.  as  we 
move  ahead  here,  on  these  strengthening 
amendments,  toward  a  final  determina- 
tion of  this  bill,  H.R.  17735,  I  think  we 
should  keep  foremost  In  our  minds  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  want  Federal  enactment  of  the 
strongest  gun  and  ammunition  sale  and 
use  control  measure  that  the  majority  of 
this  body  can  legislatively  achieve;  we 
must,  and  I  hope  v.-e  will,  appreciate  that 
they  will  not  accept  any  legislative  stale- 
mate, they  have  given  loud  and  clear 
evidence  that  they  want  rigid  Federal 
controls  placed  upon  the  sale  and  use 
of  all  guns  and  ammunition. 

On  this  score  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
that  the  legislature  In  my  own  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  very  re- 
cently approved  a  "tight"  gun  control 
measure  which  the  Governor  termed. 
"One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  legislation 
ever  signed.  This  puts  us — Massachu- 
setts—in the  forefront  of  gtm-control 
legislation  in  this  countrs'." 

The  provisions  of  our  Massachusetts 
State  bill  include  issuance  of  identifica- 
tion cards  to  persons  owning  weapoiis 
after  a  check  to  screen  out  felons,  men- 
tal incompetents,  and  habitual  drug  ad- 
dicts; the  licensing  of  persons  who  sell 
ammunition;  reporting  of  sales  and  pur- 
chases of  rifle  and  shotguns  within  7 
days  to  the  Department  of  Public  Safe- 
ty; establishment  of  penalties  for  false 
swearing  to  obtain  a  permit  card ;  desig- 
nation of  theft  of  a  firearm  as  an  auto- 
matic felony;  and  new  and  increased 
penalties  for  the  unlawful  use  of  rifles, 
shotguns.  BB  guns,  and  air  rifles.  In 
signing  the  measure  the  Governor  fur- 
ther emphasized,  the  bill  "does  not  hurt 
the  legitimate  sportsman— it  is  a  model 
for  the  countn-'." 

I  realize  full  well  that  there  are  many 
earnest  and  sincere  Members  here  who 
share  the  legislative  objective  of  our  peo- 
ple but  who  are  also  deeply  troubled 
about  the  possibility  of  intruding  too 
much  upon  the  constitutional  rights  of 
individual    citizens    and    Imposing    too 


much  upon  our  already  over-bmdened 
and  harassed  taxpayers  through  in- 
creased expense  or  with  more  procedural 
redtape. 

Our  legislative  challenge  here  is,  as  it 
is,  indeed,  on  every  critical  issue,  to 
reach,  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  judicial 
temperament  and  disposition,  majority 
approval  of  a  genuine  control  measure 
that  wlU  effectively  and  efficiently  do  the 
job  of  protecting  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  by  keeping  all  kinds  of  gxms  and 
ammunition  out  of  the  hands  of  crimi- 
nals, psychopaths,  drug  addicts,  and 
juveniles;  by  providing  much  sterner 
penalties  for  violations  and  by  requiring 
the  strictest  possible  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  fulfillment  of  the  penalties. 
These  were  among  the  chief  factors  I 
stressed  here  last  June  6  in  advocatins? 
approval  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  jf  1968. 

Therefore,  I  urge  every  Member  here 
to  thoroughly  and  sympathetically  con- 
sider, for  acceptance,  every  amendment 
designed  to  achieve  this  objective  and 
thereby  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  am  sure  that  on  the  final 
detei-mination  here  that  each  Member 
u'lll  speak  his  own  conscience  and  I  hope 
that  each  Member,  in  doing  so.  will  re- 
member that  the  ptibhc  conscience  has 
already  spoken  in  no  uncertain  voice. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  think  it 
is  time  to  clear  the  atmosphere:  to  dis- 
pel apprehensions  which  may  have  been 
created.  I  regret  to  state  that  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  is  in  progress,  which 
is  as  inexcusable  as  it  is  false,  to  defeat 
the  amendment  adopted  on  yesterday  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  Natioruil  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice. 

I  do  not  know  who  is  the  pilme  mover. 
One  completely  erroneous  sheet  is  at- 
tributed to  an  unnamed  person  in  the 
Department  of  Justice — an  agency  pro- 
hibited by  law  from  lobbying  in  Con- 
gress. Another  sheet  speaks  out  more 
boldly.  It  attacks  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  and  it  is  from  the  Work- 
er  the  official  Communist  publication 

in  the  United  States— I  hold  both  in  my 
hand.  Those  who  oppose  my  amendment 
have  a  choice  on  the  source  of  their 
objection. 

Let  us  be  honest.  My  amendment  ben- 
efits only  the  program  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice in  its  marksmanship  training  pro- 
grams. I  consider  it  Lmpoitant  that  this 
work  be  carried  on.  I  co  not  seek  to 
benefit  the  NatfDnal  Rifle  Association. 
There  is  not  one  word  about  NRA  in  my 
amendment.  Any  member  of  NRA  who 
benefits  would  do  so  incidentally  and  I  do 
not  object  to  this.  NRA  is  a  patriotic 
organization  which  stands  for  a  strong 
America.  But  it  must  be  remembered — 
if  we  are  to  be  fair— that  80  percent  of 
those  engaged  in  the  marksmanship 
training  program  are  not — I  repeat — not 
members  of  NRA. 

NRA  receives  no  subsidy  or  payment 
from  the  National  Board.  What  It  con- 
tributes to  marksmanship  training  Is  at 
its  own  expense  and  Is  a  patriotic  serv- 
ice. 

Very  obviously  my  amendment  does 
not  exempt  NRA  members  from  the  re- 
Quii-enients  of  the  blU  before  the  House: 
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nor  is  it  intended  to.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  help  NRA. 

I  do  not  like  Uctics  of  desperation, 
whether  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
or  elsewhere  I  suggest  that  there  be  an 
end  to  untruths  and  mis-statements,  that 
we  vote  on  the  merits  of  mv  amend- 
ment. A  vote  for  it  will  also  help  to 
insure  that  thfxse  who  oppose  it.  will 
enjoy  on  tomorrow  their  right  to  choose 
for  or  against  efforts  for  a  stronger 
America  My  amendment  will  help  in- 
sure a  stronger  America  now 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Chairman,  the  anti- 
gun  lobby  proved  to  me  that  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  needs  his  firearm— not  for 
game  nor  sportsmanship  but  for  protec- 
tion of  his  person  and  property 

If  the  citizen  does  not  possess  a  fire- 
arm, he  would  best  t: o  out,  buy  one  and 
learn  tcf  Use  it  with  precision  and  safety 
The  n^Steria  offered  at  the  hearings 
prove  but  one  thing—the  U'ai;ue  of  anti- 
gun  comrades  are  not  interested  in  pre- 
venting criminal  violence— their  noal  is 
disarming  the  average  American  citizen 
and  leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  the 
revolution  som*-  are  tr>'ing  to  provoke  a 
few  do-gooders  to  avoid. 

Had  I  have  been  a  disinterested  mid- 
dle-of-the-ioader  durine  the  f.ight 
peddling  of  the  leftwing  trying  to  scare 
Congressmen  into  denymt;  constitution- 
ally protected  rights.  I  would  have  in- 
sisted that  Congress  pass  a  law  reciuiring 
every  American  own  a  firearm  and  that 
every  child  in  school  be  tautiht  how  to 
use  firearms  proficiently  and  with 
safetv  Why  not'  The  an^ument  was 
made'  that  autos  are  remstered,  but  then 
we  can  teach  our  children  how  to  operate 
autos  111  scnool  for  safety  And  besides 
there  is  no  constitutional  right  to  keep 
and  house  autos. 

The  liberals  fail  to  understand  the  pro- 
test of  the  .■Vmerican  people  The  protest 
Is  not  against  uuns  per  se — it  is  against 
murder,  violence,  and  crime  that  the  lib- 
erals and  their  cohorts  and  half-baked 
experiments  have  unlea.hed  upon  the 
American  people  If  citi/ens  are  arming 
themselves  it  is  because  of  the  fright 
and  libertinism  unleashed  on  the  people 
becau.^e  the  police,  the  symbol  of  pro- 
tection to  the  average  American,  is  un- 
der attack  and  professes  inability  to  pro- 
tect life  or  property  because  ti^e  .same 
liberal  element  would  make  the  peace 
officer  the  criminal  What  more  reason 
for  the  AmcMcan  to  aim  himself 

Could  any  commonsense  individual  buy 
the  sob  storv  that  capital  punisiiment 
and  prison  do  not  deter  crime.  After  all. 
how  would  the  college  professors  and 
news  editors  know— they  have  not  been 
m  prison,  vet— and  one  thing  is  certain— 
punishment  may  not  be  proven  as  a 
deterrent  but  certainly  lack  of  punisn- 
ment  has  many  times  been  jroven  as  not 
bem^  a  deierrent  For  every  one  rehabili- 
tated bv  the  social  adju.sters  100  are  re- 
peaters m  crime  and  violence.  Must  we 
continue  to  punish  society  for  one  or  free 
society  by  ridding  it  of  the  100? 

All  in  all  our  forefathers'  reason  for 
the  .second  amendment  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  keep  and  bear  arms  was  the  only 
fruitful  result  of  the  gun  bill  arguments. 
The  Father  of  our  Country,  George 
Washington,  said.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty     When  and  if  we  are 


able  to  overcome  the  revolutionists— and 
the  threat  against  individual  liberty  has 
subsided,  our  [people  will  have  trust  and 
again  look  to  their  police  for  protection. 
The  arming  of  the  cltizeni-y  will  uo  out 
of  style 

fntil  then  the  .American  citizen  is  duty- 
bound  to  arm  him.>elf  and  to  be  able  to 
proficiently  use  his  weapon  with  safety 
I  encourage  lum  to  .ittend  a  ixilice  or 
NRA  safetv-onentod  tla.ss  or  school  on 
the  use  of  firearms 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Cliairman.  I  will, 
with  .some  reluctann-  oppo.se  the  final 
passage  of  H  R    17735 

I  entered  into  the  debate  of  H  R   17735 
with  high  hopes  that  .some  really  touih 
provisions  could  be  put  into  thc>  bill  going 
a-iainst  the  criminal    It  remains  my  be- 
lief that  the  main  obiective  and  even  the 
entire   purpo.se   of   this  measure  should 
be  directed  to  llie  reduction  of  crime  and 
violence   Much  fun  iias  been  made  of  the 
expression  that  guns  do  not  kill  people. 
but    people    kill    people     Although    this 
may  provide  some  measure  of  merriment 
for  a   few   who  can  deny  il   is  the  man 
behind  the  gun  that  is  to  blam-  for  crime. 
It    is    for    such    reasons    that    I    had 
hoped  that  we  could  strike  at  the  cause 
of  crime  and  violence,  which   is  really 
at  the  criminal  rather  liian  the  firearm. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  hoped  that 
w  could  adopt  some  real  deterrence  in 
the    form    of'   really    tough    mandatory 
sentences  for  the  use  of  guns  connected 
with  a  crime  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
I    so   enthusiastically    supported    strong 
mandatoiT    penalties    in    the    so-called 
rasev  approach,  providing   lor   10  years 
minimum  sentence  for  the  first  offense 
and   25   years  for   the  .second  or  subse- 
quent offenses 

On    one   of    the    final    rollcall    votes   I 
suiiix)rted   the  so-called   Poff  .substitute 
winch  was  .some  improvement  over  the 
original  bill  because  U  prcnided  tor  no 
probation   and   no  suspended   .-.entences. 
and  with  the  provision  'o  have  .sentences 
run   con.secutiveiy    rather   than   concur- 
rently    But    vmfortunately    it    was    wa- 
t.cred  down  to  where  the  mandatoiT  sen- 
U'nce   for   the   first   offense   wius   left   at 
only   1  year  and  for  the  .second  offense 
a  mandatory  sentence  of  only  5  years. 
This,  m  mv  opinion,  was  not  only  a  re- 
treat but  sort  of  like  running  headlong 
away  from  the  true  target  of  this  leg- 
islation,   which   sliould   oe    the   punish- 
ment of  the  criminal.   None  of   us  are 
interested    In    punislimeiU    for    punish- 
ments sake    Yet  strict  and  even  severe 
mandatory  sentences  are  needed  if  the 
crunmal  is  going  to  be  made  to  realize 
that   if   he  is   intent   upon   a   course  of 
crime  he   had   better  leave   his  gun   at 
home,  else  if  he  is  caught  with  a  gun  he 
faces  sure  and  certain  mandatory  .sen- 
tence of  long  duration. 

In  addition,  my  objection  to  the  Poff 
approach  is  that  it  would  extend  only 
to  thixse  purely  PYderal  offenses  mvolv- 
Ing  firearms,  rather  than  the  approach 
of  tiie  Casey  amendment  which  would 
extend  liie  provision  beyond  purely  Fed- 
eral provisions  and  provide  concurrent 
jun.sdiction  in  the  Federal  courts  over 
offenses  heretofore  existing  as  only 
State  offenses. 

Under  the  procedure  of  the  House  the 
membership  Is  said  to  be  protected  by 


what  is  called  a  teller  count  in  the  Com- 
m'ttee  of  tiie  Whole  Unless  an  observer 
is  sitting  in  the  gallery.  U  may  never  be 
known  how  a  Member  votes  unless  he 
makes  the  announcement  himself.  Un- 
like a  rollcall  vote  there  is  no  record. 

In  connection  with  the  Committee  of 
tlie  Whole's  consideration  of  H.R.  17735. 
there  were  .several  teller  counts  on  pend- 
ing amendments.  In  my  opinion  the  two 
most  important  teller  counts  were  on  the 
registration  ainrndment  and  the  licens- 
ing amendment 

Although  I  am  on  the  record  in  several 
tJuiusand  instances  from  correspondence 
on  this  subject  an.swered  by  my  ofTice.  I 
wish  to  make  it  plain  now  and  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  on  Friday,  July  19,  m  the 
teller  count  on  the  registration  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  M<Clory1.  which  was  rejected 
by  a  vole  of  89  ayes  to  168  nays.  I  walked 
through  the  teller  count  in  opixisitlon  to 
this  amendment  and  was  one  of  the  168 
in  opposition 

Similarly.  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  and 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  on  Tuesday.  July 
23  when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  .McClory!.  offered  his  amendment 
on  licensing,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
teller  count  of  84  ayes  and  179  nays.  I 
walked  througli  the  teller  line  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  McClory  amendment  for  li- 
ccns.ng  and  was  one  of  the  179  nays 
counted  against  the  amendment. 

As  we  near  the  conclusion  of  this  de- 
Ijale.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  I  have  never 
taken  an  adamant  or  unbending  .stand  on 
the  i.ssue  of  firearms  regulations.  It  is 
quite  true  I  have  ciuestioned  such  ex- 
treme propo.sals  as  that  pinhibiting  the 
ixissession  of  all  firearms  by  all  individ- 
uals This  I  regard  as  a  ridiculous  pro- 
posal. . 

I  have  studied  the  proposed  bill  with 
an  open  mmd.  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ered Its  provisions.  There  certainly  has 
been  no  lack  of  communication  between 
our  constituents  and  tlie  office  of  their 
Congre.ssman  on  lliis  >ubject.  There  were 
approximately  5.000  letters  or  cards 
which  arrived  at  our  office  in  the  first 
week  following  the  memorial  services  for 
the  late  Senator  Kennedy  Then  in  the 
weeks  which  followed,  three  or  four  times 
that  number  of  constituents  urged  their 
Congressman  not  to  react  emotionally  to 
the  tragedy  that  Jiappened  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

I  want  to  .-tale  positively  and  with  em- 
phasis that  I  have  never  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Rific  Association  There 
iias  never  been  a  lobbyist  from  that  asso- 
ciation visit  my  office,  call  on  the  phone, 
or  write  a  letter.  I  do  not  receive  their 
magazine.  I  have  never  been  placed  un- 
der pressure  by  any  person  who  has  iden- 
tified himself  as  a  member  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

I  must  agree  that  liad  I  been  one  of 
those  who  at  the  beginning  was  in  favor 
of  the  very  strongest  type  of  Mi  arms 
control.  I  would  have  leason  to  oppose 
the  result  on  final  passage  ixcause  the 
final  version  contained  none  of  the  hoped 
for  accomplishments.  It  is  generally  m- 
ocuous.  After  all  the  amendments  have 
been  adopted,  nothing  is  left  except  the 
one  provision  against  interstate  shipment 
of  long  guns.  In  other  words,  nothmg 
IS  left  which  could  not  he   reached  by 
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strict   enforcement  of  already   existing 
legislation. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
matter  how  you  describe  it  or  how  you 
slice  It.  about  all  that  has  been  added 
b<  H.R.  17735  Is  the  imposition  of  a  ban 
against  the  interstate  slupment  by  in- 
dividuals of  so-called  long  guns  over  26 
inches  in  length.  I  submit  that  this  is  not 
really  an  earth-shaking  accomplishment 
as  far  as  control  of  crime  is  concerned, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  concealing  a 
long  gun    It  has  been   facetiously  said 
that  you  can  carry  a  long  gun  in  a  violin 
case,  but  if  you  do.  it  means  it  is  in  a 
disassembled  state  and  it  must  be  taken 
out   and   reassembled  before  it  can  be 
used.  I  cannot  recall  who  was  responsible 
for  the  remark  some  place  in  the  course 
of  di.scussion  of  firearms  legislation,  but 
someone  said  about  the  only  way  a  per- 
son could  conceal  a  long  gun  is  to  i-un  it 
down  his  trouser  leg.  and  if  that  is  done 
it  Ls  somewhat  awkward  to  walk  around 
in  .such  a  condition,  and  with  it  all  it 
would  be  a  poor  method  of  concealment. 
It  is  my  sincere  belief  about  ail  we  are 
doing  on  the  final  pas.sage  of  H.R.  17735 
is  simply  to  restate  some  of  the  provisions 
of  former  Federal  enactments  which  have 
not  t)een  enforced.  Having  said  this  we 
mean  the  bill  can  be  of  only  very  small 
accomplishment  but  at  the  same  time  it 
may  do  damage  or  injury  by  impairing 
the  rights  of  individuals  accorded  them 
under  the  second  amendment  of  our  U.S. 
Constitution  and  to  the  rights  of  many 
under  their  separate  State  constitutions. 
As  to  the  urgent  need  on  tiie  ban  of 
mail  order  sale  of  long  guns,  FBI  statis- 
tics show  that  long  guns  are  involved  in 
1.5  percent  of  the  total  of  violent  crimes. 
Tlie  further  fact  is  that  long  guns  are 
not  readily  concealablc  and  are  cumber- 
some. 

Among  some  patent  faults  or  criti- 
cisms of  this  measure  is  that  while  this 
bill  makes  it  unlawful  to  obliterate  or 
alter  serial  numbers,  it  makes  no  pro- 
vision at  all  that  firearms  have  serial 
numbers  in  the  first  place.  True,  the  bill 
forbids  dealing  in  stolen  firearms  but 
there  are  alreadj-  statutes  forbidding  in 
the  dealing  in  stolen  firearms  of  all 
kinds.  As  another  omission,  the  entire 
bill  has  presented  its  thrust  toward  pro- 
hibitions against  the  transportation  of 
long  guns  yet  there  is  little  or  nothing  I 
have  been  able  to  pinpoint  in  the  bill 
against  the  transportation  of  component 
parts  of  firearms. 

When  all  other  surplusages  have  been 
stripped  away,  it  would  seem  what  we 
are  reallv  tr>'ing  to  do  with  this  bill  is 
to  force  the  criminal,  through  provisions 
of  law,  to  acquire  his  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion in  a  lawful  and  legal  manner.  Only 
those  who  are  naive  can  ever  be  made  to 
agree  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  The 
truth  is  that  it  will  just  never  happen. 
No  act  of  Congress  with  a  few  good-m- 
tcntioned  restriction  can  ever  cause  this 
to  be.  If  any  progress  is  made  by  fire- 
arms legislation,  to  reduce  crime  and  vi- 
olence to  any  marked  extent  it  will  be 
from  the  creation  of  strong  deterrents  in 
terms  of  severe  punishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  xuider  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 


the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Rodney  of  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  'H.R  17735-  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1249,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Wliole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  ^  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  so-called  MacGregor 
amendment  on  page  8  restricting  the 
coverage  of  ammunition  and  a  sei^arate 
vote  on  the  so-called  Sikes  amendment 
on  page  8  exempting  tlic  National  Rifle 
Association  and  its  members  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  .separtite  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Poff 
substitute  to  the  Casey  amendment  on 
page  28  after  line  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  otlier  amendment? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  at 
page  12,  line  13,  the  so-called  Latta 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  weapons  by  out-of-State  residents. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  [Mr.  CellerI. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
identify  further  his  demand  fo.-  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  so-called  Sikes  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  demand  a  separate 
vote  on  the  Sikes  amendment  which  ap- 
pears on  page  28. 

The  SPEAKER.  Page  28? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
other  amendment  on  which  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  appears  on  page  8  of  the 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  stete 
that  separate  votes  have  been  demanded 
on  the  so-called  MacGregor  amendment 
on  page  8,  the  so-called  Sikes  amendment 
on  page  28,  the  so-called  Poff  amend- 
ment on  page  28.  and  the  so-called  Latta 
amendment  on  page  12. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
other  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
would  the  Chair  announce  the  order  in 
which  the  amendments  will  be  voted 
upon? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiiT 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
the  amendments  will  be  voted  on  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  amend- 
ment on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment:  On  page  8.  strike  oiit  line  24 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  In- 
cluding line  2  on  page  9  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

•■(16 1  The  term  'ammunition'  .shall  include 
only  ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  Fhall  not 
include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or  any  -2 
caliber  rlmfire  ammunition." 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

■;he  question  was  taken:  and  there 
^vfi-e- yeas  218  nays  205,  not  voting  9. 
as  lollows: 

IRoUNo.  2751 
YEAS— '.i  18 


Abbitt 
AbcM.ethy 
Adair 
Albert 
Ar.der.'«r , 

Ter.r. . 
A!.cirew  =  .  Aia 
Ar  drews, 
N   Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ar:hmo:f 
Aspir  all 
Ay  res 
Baring 
Batt:r. 
Belcher 
Berry 
Botts 
Bevlll 
Blackbui  r. 
Blanton 
Blatink 
Brav 
Bnrklcy 
Brock 
Brooks 
Bi-otzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhin.  N  C. 
Bucharan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
BurTou.  Uiah 
Bu^h 
i.-abel! 
Carter 
Casey 
CedL'rb»:L- 
C";anrv 
Clark 
C'lau.'^er . 
I3on  H 
Clawsoi:,  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Deller.back 
Denr.ey 
Dirkiiiron 
Dinpell 
Dole 
Dorr. 
Dowdy 
Dowrinp 
Dur.car, 
Edmor.dton 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Er'cnborn 
E.'hiemar. 
Everett 
Fisher 
Flyr.t 
Four,  lain 
Fultor..  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Gallflar.ftkis 
Gardner 
Gathii.gs 


Gettys 

C?oodiing 
Gray 
c.r.ffin 
Orcss 
Gurrey 
Hat!  an 
Haley 
Hall 
H.^lleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Har..s.en.  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harilpon 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hpt  der.'ion 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jof.es.  Mo 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kii:sr,  Calif. 
King.  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kori  epay 
KViVkendall 
Kvl 
Kvros 
Laird 
I  ai.driim 
Lar.t'en 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Lukens 
McCIure 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathtas 
May 
Mavre 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mize 

Mou;  Jiimciy 
Moore 
Morris.  N 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 
Pai'^man 


,  Calif 


Mex 


PfllV 

Perkins  — - 

Pettis 

Vctace 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Ptircell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Re:fel 

Rf-lnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roudf■b\^^h 

ItOUbh 

Ruppe 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
bciiadebers 
.  Scherle 
Schnecbell 
Scott 
Sfkien 
.'-;h:p:ey 
.'r'hriver 
Sikes 
Sisk 
Sktibitz 
s:ack 

Smith,  Calif. 
Smith.  Okla. 
Snyder 
Stafford 
Staut'ers 
Steed 

Stoicer,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Tavlor 
Teatrue,  Tex. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 
L'iiman 
Utt 

Vander  Jact 
WatTEonner 
Walker 
W  ampler 
Watkins 
Wan-on 
Watts 
WhaKcy 
White 
Whitener 
Wh:tten 
Wli-'iiii-.s 
WjT.is 

WU.^n.  Bob 
Wir.n 
WriL'ht 
Wyatt 
Wyman 
Young 
Zion 
Zwach 


NAYS      205 


Adams  Annunzlo 

Addabbo  Arends 

Anderson,  HI.     Ashley 


Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 
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nor  is  it  intended  to.  It  does  not  in  any 
wav  help  NRA. 

I  do  not  like  tactics  of  desperation, 
whether  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
or  elsewhere  I  suggest  that  there  be  an 
end  to  untruths  and  misstatements:  that 
we  vote  on  the  merits  of  my  amend- 
ment. A  vote  for  :t  will  also  help  to 
msure  that  thase  who  opt>ose  it.  will 
enjoy  on  tomorrow  their  right  to  choose 
for  or  at;ainst  efforts  for  a  stronger 
America.  My  amendment  will  help  in- 
sure a  stronger  America  now. 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Chairman,  the  anti- 
gun  lobby  proved  to  me  that  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  needs  his  firearm— not  for 
«ame  nor  sportsmanship  but  for  protec- 
tion of  his  person  and  property. 

If  the  citizen  does  not  pos.se.ss  a  fire- 
arm, he  would  best  i:o  nUt,  buy  one  and 
learn  tcf  Use  it  with  preci.su.n  und  safety 
The  hj'Steria  offered  at  the  hearings 
prove  but  one  tirung— the  lfat:ue  of  anti- 
gun  comrades  are  not  interested  in  pre- 
venting criminal  violence- -their  uoal  is 
disarming  the  averat;e  American  citizen 
and  leaving  lum  at  the  mercy  of  the 
revolution  some  arc  trying  to  provoke  a 
few  do-t,'Ooders  to  avoid. 

Had  I  have  been  a  disinterested  mid- 
dle-of-the-:oader  dunni:  the  f.it;ht 
peddling  of  tlie  leftwinu  trying  to  scare 
Congressmen  into  denyin-'  constitution- 
ally protected  rights.  I  would  have  in- 
sisted that  Congress  pass  a  law  lequinng 
every  American  own  a  firearm  and  that 
every  child  in  school  be  tauiiht  how  to 
use  firearms  proficiently  ^^nd  witii 
saietv  Why  nof  The  argument  was 
made  that  autos  are  remstered.  but  then 
we  can  teach  our  child:  en  how  to  operate 
autos  m  scnool  for  safety.  And  besides 
there  is  no  constitutional  rit;ht  to  keep 
and  house  autos. 

The  liberals  fail  to  understand  the  pro- 
test of  tlie  .\inerican  people  The  protest 
is  not  against  uuns  per  se— it  is  against 
murder,  violence,  and  crime  that  the  lib- 
erals and  their  cohorts  and  lialf-bakcd 
experiments  have  unleaohed  upon  the 
American  people  If  citizens  are  arming 
themselves  it  is  because  of  tlie  fright 
and  libertinism  unleashed  un  the  people 
because  the  police,  the  symbol  of  pro- 
tection to  the  average  American,  is  un- 
der attack  and  professes  inability  to  pro- 
tect life  or  property  because  the  same 
liberal  element  would  make  the  peace 
officer  the  criminal.  What  more  reason 
for  the  American  to  aim  himself. 

Could  any  common;.ense  individual  buy 
the  sob  storv  that  capital  punisliment 
and  prison  do  not  deter  crime.  After  all. 
how  would  the  college  professors  and 
news  editors  know— they  have  not  been 
m  prison,  yet— and  one  thing  is  certain— 
punishment  may  not  be  proven  as  a 
deterrent  Out  certainly  lack  of  punish- 
ment has  many  times  been  )roven  as  not 
beavK  a  deterrent  For  every  one  rehabili- 
tated bv  the  .social  adjusters  100  are  re- 
peaters in  crime  and  violence.  Must  we 
continue  to  punish  .society  for  one  or  free 
society  by  ridding  it  of  the  100? 

All  in  all  our  forefathers'  reason  for 
the  second  amendment  right  of  the  citi- 
zen to  keep  and  bear  arms  was  the  only 
fruitful  result  of  the  tun  bill  argiunents. 
The  Father  of  our  Country,  George 
Washington,  said.  Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty     When  and  if  we  are 


able  to  overcome  the  revolutionists — and 
the  threat  against  individual  liberty  has 
subsided,  our  i)eople  will  have  trust  and 
again  look  to  their  tx)lice  for  protection. 
The  arming  of  the  citizenr>-  will  ko  out 

of  St  vie. 

mtil  then  the  American  citizen  is  duty- 
bound  to  arm  him.self  and  to  be  able  to 
proticientlv  use  his  weapon  with  safety. 
I  cncouraae  him  lo  attend  a  |X)lice  or 
NRA  safity-oricnted  class  or  school  on 
the  use  of  firearms 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Chairman  I  will, 
with  .>ome  reluctance  oppose  the  final 
passage  of  H  R    17735 

I  entered  into  the  debate  of  H  R   17735 
with  hieh  hopes  that  some  really  tou^h 
provisions  could  be  put  into  th.-  bill  txoing 
against  the  criminal    It  remains  my  be- 
lief that  the  main  objective  and  even  the 
entire    purpo.se    of    this   mea.surc   .-hould 
be  directed  to  the  reduction  of  crime  and 
violence   Much  fun  has  been  made  of  the 
expression  that  Luns  do  not  kill  people, 
but    people    kill    people     Although    this 
may  provide  some  measure  of  merriment 
for  a   few  who  can  deny   it  is  the  man 
behind  the  gun  that  is  to  bhircx'-  for  crime. 
It    IS    for    such    reasons    that    I    h.ad 
hoped  that  we  could  strike  ,a  the  cause 
of   crime  and  violence,  which   is   really 
at  the  criminal  rather  than  the  firearm. 
It  was  for  this  rea.son  that  I  hoped  that 
we  could  adopt  some  real  deterrence  in 
the    form    of'  really    tough    mandatory- 
sentences  for  the  use  of  i^uns  connected 
with  a  crime.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
I    so   enthusiastically    .supported   strong 
mandatory    penalties    in    the    so-called 
Casey  approach,  providin:;   for   10  years 
minimum  .sentence  for  the  first  ofTen.se 
and  J5  years  for  the  second  or  subse- 
quent offenses. 

On   one   of   the   final    roUcall   '.otes   I 
supported   the  so-called   Poff  substitute 
which  was  some  improvement  over  the 
original  bill  because  it  provided  tor  no 
probation  and  no  suspended  sentences. 
and  with  the  provision  to  have  sentences 
rim  consecutively   rather   than  concur- 
rently.   But    imfortunately    it    was    wa- 
tered down  to  where  the  mandatory  sen- 
tence  for  the   first   offense   was   left   at 
only   1  year  and  for  the  .second  offense 
a  manciatoi-y  sentence  of  only  5  years. 
This,  in  mv  opinion,  was  not  only  a  re- 
treat but  sort  of  like  running  headlong 
away  from  the  true  target  of  this  leg- 
islation,   which   should   oe    the    punish- 
ment  of  the  criminal    None  of   us   are 
interested    in    punishment    for    puiush- 
ment  s  sake.  Yet  strict  and  even  severe 
mandatoi-y  sentences  are  needed  if  the 
criminal  is  aoin:'.  to  be  made  to  realize 
that   if   he   is   Intent   upon   a   course   of 
crime  he   had   better   leave   his  gun   at 
home,  else  if  he  is  caught  with  a  gun  he 
faces  sure  and  certain   mandatory  sen- 
tence of  long  duration. 

In  addition,  my  objection  to  the  Poff 
approach  is  that  it  would  e.xtend  only 
to  those  purely  Federal  offenses  mvolv- 
ing  firearms,  rather  than  the  approach 
of  the  Casey  amendment  which  would 
extend  the  provusion  t)eyond  purely  Fed- 
eral provisioi^s  and  provide  concurrent 
jurisdiclion  in  the  Federal  courts  over 
offenses  heretofore  existing  as  only 
State  offenses. 

Under  the  procedure  of  the  House  the 
membership  Is  said  to  be  protected  by 


what  is  called  a  teller  count  in  the  Com- 

m'ttee  of  the  Whole  Unless  an  observer 
IS  sitting  m  the  gallerv',  it  may  never  be 
known  how  a  Member  voles  unless  he 
makes  the  announcement  himself.  Un- 
like a  roUcall  vote  there  is  no  record. 

In  connection  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole's  consideration  of  H  R.  17735, 
there  were  several  teller  counts  on  pend- 
ing amendments  In  my  opinion  the  two 
most  important  teller  counts  were  on  the 
reiMst ration  amrndment  and  the  licens- 
u\\  amendment. 

Although  I  am  on  the  record  in  several 
thousand  instances  from  correspondence 
.in  this  subject  an.swered  by  my  office.  I 
wish  to  make  u  i)lain  now  and  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  on  Friday.  July  19.  in  the 
t-MIer  count  on  the  rcMistration  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  MrCLORYl.  which  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  8a  ayes  to  168  nays.  I  walked 
through  the  teller  count  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  and  was  one  of  the  168 
in  opposition 

Similarly.  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  and 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  on  Tuesday.  July 
23.  when  the  tentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  McCLORVi  offered  his  amendment 
on  licensing,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
teller  count  of  84  ayes  and  179  nays.  I 
walked  through  the  teller  line  in  oi)posi- 
tion  to  the  McClory  amendment  for  li- 
cens.ng  and  was  one  of  the  179  nays 
counted  against  the  amendment 

As  we  near  the  conclusion  of  this  de- 
bate, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  I  have  never 
taken  an  adamant  cr  unbending  stand  on 
the  issue  of  firearms  regulations.  It  is 
quite  true  I  have  questioned  such  ex- 
treme proposals  as  that  prohibiting  the 
possession  of  all  firearms  by  all  individ- 
uals This  I  regard  as  a  ridiculous  pro- 
ixjsal.  . 

I  have  -studied  the  propo.sed  bill  with 
an  open  mmd.  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ered Its  provisions.  There  certainly  has 
been  no  lack  of  communication  between 
our  constituents  and  the  office  of  their 
Congressman  on  this  subject  There  were 
approxmiately  5.000  letters  or  cards 
which  arrived  at  our  office  in  the  first 
week  following  the  memorial  services  for 
the  late  SenaUir  Kennedy  Then  in  the 
weeks  which  followed,  three  or  four  times 
that  number  of  constituent.s  ui-L-cd  their 
Congressman  not  to  react  emotionally  to 
the  tragedy  that  happened  m  Los  An- 
geles. 

I  want  to  .-late  rosiiivciy  and  with  cm- 
phaMs  that  I  have  never  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Hific  Ass(x:iation.  There 
has  never  been  a  lobbyist  from  that  asso- 
ciation visit  my  office,  call  on  the  phone, 
or  write  a  letter.  I  do  not  receive  their 
magazine.  I  have  never  been  placed  un- 
der pressure  by  any  person  who  has  iden- 
tified himself  as  a  member  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

I  must  agree  that  had  I  been  one  of 
those  who  at  the  beginning  was  in  favor 
of  the  very  strongest  type  of  I  learms 
control.  I  would  have  leason  to  oppose 
the  result  on  final  passage  because  the 
final  version  contained  none  of  the  hoped 
for  accomplishments.  It  is  generally  in- 
ocuous.  After  all  the  amendments  have 
been  adopted,  nothing  is  left  except  the 
one  provision  against  interstate  shipment 
of  long  guns.  In  other  words,  nothing 
IS   left  which  could  not  be  reached  by 


strict  enforcement  of  already   existing 
leeislation. 

The   truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  no 
matter  how  you  describe  it  or  how  you 
slice  It.  about  ull  that  has  been  added 
by  H.R.  17735  is  the  imposition  of  a  ban 
11  gainst  the  interstate  shipment  by  in- 
dividuals of  so-called  long  guns  over  26 
inches  in  length.  I  submit  that  this  is  not 
really  an  earth-shaking  accomplishment 
as  far  as  control  of  crime  is  concerned, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  concealing  a 
long   gun.  It  has  been  facetiously  said 
tliat  you  can  cany  a  long  gun  in  a  violin 
case,  but  if  you  do,  it  means  it  is  in  a 
disassembled  state  and  it  must  be  taken 
out   and   reassembled   before  it  can   be 
iLsed.  I  cannot  recall  who  was  responsible 
for  the  remark  some  place  in  the  course 
of  discussion  of  firearms  legislation,  but 
someone  said  about  the  only  way  a  per- 
son could  conceal  a  long  gun  is  to  i-un  it 
down  his  trouser  leg.  and  if  that  is  done 
it  Ls  somewhat  awkward  to  walk  around 
in  -such  a  condition,  and  with  it  all  it 
would  be  a  poor  method  of  concealment. 
It  Is  my  sincere  belief  about  ail  we  are 
doing  on  the  final  passage  of  H.R.  17735 
is  simply  to  restate  some  of  the  provisions 
of  former  Federal  enactments  which  have 
not  been  enforced.  Having  said  this  we 
mean  the  bill  can  be  of  only  very  small 
accomplishment  but  at  the  same  time  it 
may  do  damage  or  injury  by  impairing 
the  rights  of  individuals  accorded  them 
under  the  second  amendment  of  our  U.S. 
Constitution  and  to  the  rights  of  many 
under  their  separate  State  constitutions. 
As  to  the  urgent  need  on  the  ban  of 
mail  order  sale  of  long  guns,  FBI  statis- 
tics show  that  long  guns  are  involved  in 
1.5  percent  of  the  total  of  violent  crimes. 
The  further  fact  is  that  long  guns  are 
not  readily  concealable  and  are  cumber- 
some. 

Among  some  patent  faults  or  criti- 
cisms of  this  measure  is  that  while  this 
bill  makes  it  unlawful  to  obliterate  or 
alter  serial  numbers,  it  makes  no  pro- 
vision at  all  tliat  firearms  have  serial 
numbers  in  the  first  place.  True,  the  bill 
forbids  dealing  in  stolen  firearms  but 
there  are  already  statutes  forbidding  in 
the  dealing  in  stolen  firearms  of  all 
kinds.  As  another  omission,  the  entire 
bill  has  presented  its  thrust  toward  pro- 
hibitions against  the  transportation  of 
long  guns  yet  there  is  little  or  nothing  I 
have  been  able  to  pinpoint  in  the  bill 
against  the  transportation  of  component 
parts  of  firearms. 

When  all  other  surplusages  have  been 
stripped  away,  it  would  seem  what  we 
are  reallv  trying  to  do  with  this  bill  is 
to  force  the  criminal,  through  provisioris 
of  law.  to  acquire  his  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion in  a  lawful  and  legal  manner.  Only 
those  who  are  naive  can  ever  be  made  to 
agree  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  The 
truth  is  that  it  will  just  never  happen. 
No  act  of  Congress  with  a  few  good-in- 
tcntioned  restriction  can  ever  cause  this 
to  be.  If  any  progress  is  made  by  fire- 
arms legislation,  to  reduce  crime  and  vi- 
olence to  any  marked  extent  it  will  be 
from  the  creation  of  strong  deterrents  in 
terms  of  severe  punishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 


the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  tH.R.  17735 1  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  better  control  of  the  interstate  trafTic 
in  firearms,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1249,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  bv  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  :  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  so-called  MacGregor 
amendment  on  page  8  restricting  the 
coverage  of  ammunition  and  a  separate 
vote  on  the  so-called  Sikes  amendment 
on  page  8  exempting  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  its  members  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Poff 
substitute  to  the  Casey  amendment  on 
page  28  after  line  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  at 
page  12,  line  13,  the  so-called  Latta 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  weapons  by  out-of-State  residents. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  CellerI. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
identify  further  his  demand  fo.  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  .so-called  Sikes  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  demand  a  separate 
vote  on  the  Sikes  amendment  which  ap- 
pears on  page  28. 

The  SPEAKER.  Page  28? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
other  amendment  on  which  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  appears  on  paye  8  of  the 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  separate  votes  have  been  demanded 
on  the  so-called  MacGregor  amendment 
on  page  8,  the  so-called  Sikes  amendment 
on  page  28,  the  so-called  Poff  amend- 
ment on  page  28,  and  the  so-called  Latta 
amendment  on  page  12. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
other  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
would  the  Chair  announce  the  order  in 
which  the  amendments  will  be  voted 
upon? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentai-y  inquii-y 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
the  amendments  will  be  voted  on  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  amend- 
ment on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment:  On  papre  8,  ftrike  out  line  24 
and  all  that  follows  down  thro\igh  and  In- 
cUiding  line  2  on  page  9  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following; 

■•(I6i  The  term  'ammunition'  bhall  Include 
onlv  ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pliilol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall  not 
include  shotgun  shells,  metallic  ammunition 
.suitable  for  use  only  In  rifles,  or  any  .-2 
caliber  rlmflre  ammunition." 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

•;he  question  was  taken:  and  there 
\vf.-e— yeas  218  nays  205.  rot  votinu  9. 
cs  lollows: 

I  Roll  No.  275] 
YEAS— 218 


Ala 


Abbitt 
AbeMiethy 
Adair 
A.bert 
.'\r.de!;0!  . 

Teio.. 
.^r.drew 
.'^rdrtu's, 
N.  Dak, 
.^shbrook 
A4imor(- 
Aspii-all 
Avres 
Barln? 
Bwtf.i. 
Belcher 
Berry 
BPtts 
Bevill 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatink 
Bray 
Brirkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
BuilPhor. 
!',,;r;"i..  U'a'i 
Kii'-h 
Cabell 
Ca,rtcr 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Clancv 
Clark 
Clauser , 
Dor.  H 
ClaWiOr; 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
Denr.ey 
Dl.'kin<-on 
Dir.fiell 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downmc 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Aia. 
Edwards,  La. 
Er'.cnborn 
Eshleman 
Everett 
Fisher 
Flyr.t 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gardner 
Gathings 


Del 


Gtttys 

Goodilng 
Gray 

v.r.tfin 

CilTISS 

Gurney 
Hai-'an 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
tx-hmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Han. sen,  Wasli. 
Hardy 
Han:son 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Her  de:  son 
Hu!I 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I.hord 
J.irman 
Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kinff,  Calif. 
Kins;,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Korne^'ay 
Kuvker.dall 
Kyi 
Kvios 
Laird 
Landrum 
Laneen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Lukens 
McCIure 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
M&hon 
.Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mavne 
^D!ler.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mize 

.Mo  .'  Lomoy 
Moore 

Morns.  N.  Mex 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Kc-   ''.1 
Olse 

O'Ni  .  .  Ga. 
Passman 


Pellv 

Perkins 

Pettis 

loape 

Poll 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

Qvne 

Quillen 

Kandall 

Rartck 

Re  If  el 

Rclnecke 

Rhodes,  AMz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Koudebu.-h 

F.OUi>h 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadebei-p 

Scherle 

Schneebcll 

Scott 

•SPlden 

Shipley 

.'^hriver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Sr.vder 

StaSord 

Staiicers 

Steed 

Stejper.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblcfleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Tavlor 

Teapue.  Tex, 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thom.son,  Wis, 

Tuck 

L' 11  man 

Utt 

Vander  J.\«t 

WaiiEonner 
,    Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Wat.'^on 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whittner 

Whitten 

Wiu-ums 
Willis 

Wii  n 

Wv'.iiht, 

Wyatt 

V.'yman 

Young 

Zion 

Zwach 


,  Bob 
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Adams  Annun2ao 

Addabbo  Arends 

Andei-son,  HL     Ashley 


Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 
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nor  l5  it  Intended  to.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  help  NRA. 

I  do  not  like  tactics  of  desperaiion. 
whether  in  the  Haase  of  Representatives 
or  elsewhere  I  suggest  that  there  be  an 
end  to  untruths  and  mis.statemenus.  that 
we  vote  on  the  ments  of  mv  amend- 
ment A  vote  for  it  will  also  help  to 
insure  that  those  who  oppose  it.  will 
enjoy  on  tomorrow  their  rlKht  to  choose 
for  or  against  efforts  for  a  stronger 
America.  My  amendment  will  help  in- 
sure a  stronger  America  now. 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Chairman,  the  anti- 
gun  lobby  proved  to  me  that  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  needs  his  firearm— not  for 
same  nor  sportsmanship  but  for  protec- 
tion of  his  person  and  property 

If  the  citizen  does  not  possess  a  fire- 
arm, he  would  best  ^o  out,  buy  one  and 
learn  let  Mse  it  with  precision  and  safety 
The  hysteria  offered  at  the  hearincs 
prove  but  one  thing— the  league  of  anti- 
gun  comrades  are  not  interested  in  pre- 
venting criminal  violence— their  ^oal  is 
disarming  the  averaue  American  citizen 
and  leaving  him  at  the  mercy  of  the 
revolution  some  are  trying  to  provoke  a 
few  do-?ooders  to  avoid. 

Had  I  have  been  a  disinterested  mid- 
dle-of-the-:oader  during  the  f.ight 
peddlmg  of  the  leftwint?  trying  to  scare 
Congressmen  into  denyim;  constitution- 
ally protected  rights.  I  would  have  in- 
sisted that  Congress  pass  a  law  requiring 
every  American  own  a  firearm  and  that 
every  child  in  school  be  tauiiht  how  to 
use  firearms  proficiently  and  with 
safety  Why  not.'  The  arijmnent  was 
made  that  autos  are  registered,  but  then 
we  can  teaca  our  children  how  to  operate 
autos  in  sciool  for  .safety  And  besides 
there  is  no  constitutional  n.t:ht  to  keep 
and  hou.se  autos. 

The  hbera:s  fail  to  understand  the  pro- 
test of  the  .\merican  people  The  protest 
is  not  ai;ainst  :iuns  per  se— it  is  against 
murder  violence,  and  crime  that  the  lib- 
erals and  their  cohorts  and  half-baked 
experiments  have  unleashed  upon  the 
American  people.  If  citizens  are  armmg 
themselves  it  is  because  of  the  fright 
and  libertinism  unleashed  on  the  people 
because  the  police,  the  .symbol  of  pro- 
tection to  the  average  American,  is  un- 
der attack  and  professes  inability  to  pro- 
tect life  or  property  becau.se  the  same 
hberal  element  would  make  the  peace 
officer  the  criminal.  What  more  reason 
for  the  Amencan  to  a::n  hun.self. 

Could  anv  commonsensc  individual  buy 
the  sob  storv  that  capital  punisiiment 
and  prison  do  not  deter  crime.  After  all, 
how  would  the  college  professors  and 
news  editors  know— they  have  not  been 
in  prison,  vet— and  one  thing  is  cerUin— 
punishment  may  not  be  proven  as  a 
deterrent  but  ceilair.ly  lack  of  punisn- 
ment  has  many  times  been  )roven  as  not 
bemt;  a  deterrent  For  every  one  rehabili- 
tated bv  the  .social  adjusters  100  are  re- 
peaters 111  crime  and  violence  Must  we 
continue  to  punish  .society  for  one  or  free 
society  by  ridding  it  of  the  100 ' 

All  in  all  our  forefathers'  reason  for 
the  second  amendment  riKht  of  the  citi- 
zen to  keep  and  bear  arms  was  the  only 
fruitful  result  of  the  gun  bill  arguments. 
The  Father  of  our  Country.  George 
Washington.  :said.  -Eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  liberty     When  and  if  we  are 


able  to  overcome  the  revolutionists— and 
the  threat  against  individual  liberty  has 
subsided,  our  people  will  have  trust  and 
again  look  to  their  police  for  protection. 
The  arming  of  the  cilizenr>'  will  no  out 
of  style. 

Intil  then  the  .American  citizen  is  duty- 
bt.und  to  arm  himself  and  to  be  able  to 
pi-nficiently  use  his  weapon  with  safety 
I  encourage  him  to  attend  a  ix)llce  or 
NRA  .safety-orientod  class  or  school  on 
the  u-se  of  firearms 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Chairman  I  ull. 
with  .some  reluctanre  oppose  the  final 
passage  of  HR    17735 

I  entered  into  the  debate  of  H  R  17735 
with  hi«h  hopes  that  some  really  tou:;h 
provisions  could  be  put  into  the  bill  «oin« 
a:::ainst  the  criminal    It  remains  my  be- 
lief that  the  main  objective  and  even  the 
entire   purpo.se   of   this  measure   should 
be  directed  to  the  reduction  of  crime  and 
violence.  Much  fun  has  been  made  of  the 
fxpiession  that  '.^uns  do  not  kill  pe.iple. 
but    people    kill    people.    Althou^'h    this 
may  provide  some  measure  of  merriment 
for  a  few  who  can  deny  U   is  the  man 
behind  the  gun  that  is  to  blam-  for  crime. 
It    is    for    such    reasons    that    I    had 
hoped  that  we  could  strike  at  the  cause 
of  crime  and  violence,   which   is   really 
at  the  criminal  rather  than  the  flrcaiin. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  hoped  that 
we  cmld  adopt  s  >ine  real  deterrence  in 
the    form    of   really    tough    mandatory 
sentences  for  the  use  of  '-luns  connected 
with  a  crime  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
I    s)    enthusiastically    supported    .strong' 
mandatory    penalties    m    the    so-called 
Ca.sev  approach.  proMdin^:  tor  10  years 
minimum  .sentence  for  the  first  offense 
and  25  years  for  the  second  or  subse- 
quent otTenses 

On   one  of   the   final   rollcail   votes   I 
supported   the  so-called  PofI  substitute 
which  was  .some  improvement  over  the 
orl>iinal  bill  because  it  provided   for  no 
probation   and   no  .suspended   .sentences, 
and  with  the  provision  to  have  .sentences 
run   consecutively   rather   than  concur- 
rently.   But    unfortunately    it    was    wa- 
U- red  down  to  where  the  mandatory  .sen- 
tence  for   the   first   offense  was   left  at 
only  1  year  and  for  the  second  offense 
a  mandaU)i-y  sentence  of  only  5  years. 
This,  m  my  opinion,  was  not  only  a  re- 
treat but  sort  of  like  running  headlong 
away  from  the  true  target  of  this  leg- 
islation,   which   should   oe   the   punish- 
ment of  the  criminal    None  of   us  are 
interested    in    punishment    for    punish- 
ment s  sake    Yet  strict  and  even  .severe 
mandatory  .sentences  are  needed  if  the 
criminal  is  gouv,  to  be  made  to  realize 
that    if   he   is   intent   uix)n  a   cour.se   of 
crime   he   had   better   leave   his   '-run   at 
home,  else  if  he  is  caught  with  a  gun  he 
faces  sure  and  certain   nuindntr.ry  sen- 
tence of  long  duration. 

In  addition,  my  objection  to  the  Poff 
approach  is  that  it  would  extend  only 
to  those  purely  Fedeml  offenses  involv- 
ing firearms,  rather  than  the  approach 
of  the  Casey  amendment  which  would 
exu-nd  the  provision  beyond  purely  Fed- 
eral provLsions  and  provide  concurrent 
jurisdiction  In  the  Federal  courts  over 
offenses  heretofore  exlstuig  as  only 
SUte  offenses. 

Under  the  procedure  of  the  House  the 
membership  Is  said  to  be  protected  by 


what  IS  called  a  teller  count  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  Unless  an  observer 
is  sitting  m  the  gallery,  it  may  never  be 
known  how  a  Member  votes  unless  he 
makes  the  announcement  him.self.  Un- 
like a  rollcail  vote  there  is  no  record. 

In  connection  with  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole's  consideration  of  H  R.  17735. 
there  were  .several  teller  counts  on  pend- 
ing amendments.  In  my  oiiinion  the  two 
mn>t  important  teller  counts  were  on  the 
r.mst ration  amendment  and  the  licens- 
m  ;  amendment 

Although  I  am  on  the  record  in  several 
thousand  instances  Irom  correspondence 
on  this  .subject  answered  by  my  otTico,  I 
wish  tn  make  it  plain  now  and  to  leave 
no  doubt  lliat  on  Friday.  July  19,  m  the 
teller  count  on  the  regi.stration  amend- 
ment offired  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois Mr.  McCloryI.  which  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  89  ayes  to  168  nays.  I  walked 
ihrouL'h  the  teller  count  in  optxisition  to 
this  amendment  and  was  one  of  the  168 
in  opi)osilion 

Similarlv.  I  wish  to  make  it  plain  and 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  on  Tuesday.  July 
23.  when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
i  Mr.  McClorv  .  offered  his  amendment 
on  licensing,  which  was  rejected  by  the 
teller  count  of  84  ayes  and  179  nays.  I 
walked  through  the  teller  line  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  McClory  amendment  for  li- 
cens  ng  and  was  one  of  the  179  nays 
counted  against  the  amendment 

As  -Ae  near  the  conclusion  of  this  de- 
bate, I  wish  to  make  it  clear  I  have  never 
taken  an  adamant  or  unbending  stand  on 
the  i.ssue  of  hreanns  regulations.  It  is 
quite  true  I  have  questioned  such  ex- 
treme proposals  as  that  prohibiting  the 
pos-ession  of  all  firearms  by  all  individ- 
uals   This  I  re-iard  as  a  ridiculous  pro- 

[X)sal.  . 

I  have  studied  the  proposed  bill  with 
an  open  mind.  I  have  carefully  consid- 
ered Its  provisions.  There  certainly  has 
been  no  lack  of  communication  between 
our  constituents  and  the  office  of  their 
Congressman  on  this  :,ubject.  There  were 
approximately  5,000  letters  or  cards 
which  arnved  at  our  office  in  the  first 
week  following  the  memorial  services  for 
the  late  Senator  Kennedy  Then  in  the 
weeks  which  followed,  three  or  four  times 
that  number  of  constituents  urned  their 
Congressman  not  to  react  emotionally  to 
the  tragedy  that  happened  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

I  want  to  .state  positively  and  wah  em- 
phasis that  I  have  never  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Rifle  AssrKiation.  There 
has  never  been  a  lobbyist  from  that  asso- 
ciation visit  my  office,  call  on  the  phone, 
or  write  a  letter.  I  do  not  receive  their 
magazine.  I  have  never  been  placed  un- 
der pre.ssure  by  any  person  who  has  iden- 
tified himself  as  a  member  of  that  orga- 
nization. 

I  must  agree  that  had  I  been  one  of 
those  who  at  the  beginning  was  in  favor 
of  the  very  .strongest  type  of  nicarms 
control.  I  would  have  reason  to  (<ppose 
the  result  on  final  passage  Ijecausc  the 
final  version  contained  none  of  the  hoped 
for  accomplishments.  It  is  generally  m- 
ocuous.  After  all  the  amendments  have 
been  adopted,  nothing  is  left  except  the 
one  provision  against  Interstate  shipment 
of  long  guns.  In  other  words,  nothing 
is  left  which  could  not  be  reached  by 
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strict  enforcement  of  already  existing 
legislation.  _ 

The   tiTith  of  the  matter  is  that  no 
matter  how  you  describe  It  or  how  you 
slice  It,  about  all  that  has  been  added 
bv  HR.  17735  Is  the  imposition  of  a  ban 
;i  gainst  the  Interstate  shipment  by  in- 
dividuals of  so-called  long  guns  over  26 
inches  in  length.  I  submit  that  this  Is  not 
really  an  earth-shaking  accomplishment 
as  far  as  control  of  crime  is  concerned, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  concealing  a 
long  gun.   It  has  been   facetiously  said 
that  you  can  carry  a  long  gun  In  a  violin 
case,  but  if  you  do.  it  means  it  Is  In  a 
disassembled  state  and  it  must  be  taken 
out   and  reassembled  before  It  can  be 
used.  I  cannot  recall  who  was  responsible 
for  the  remark  some  place  In  the  course 
of  discussion  of  firearms  legislation,  but 
someone  said  about  the  only  way  a  per- 
son could  conceal  a  long  gun  Is  to  nan  It 
down  his  trouser  leg,  and  if  that  Is  done 
It  is  somewhat  awkward  to  walk  around 
In  such  a  condition,  and  with  it  all  it 
would  be  a  poor  method  of  concealment. 
It  is  my  .sincere  belief  about  ail  we  are 
doing  on  the  final  pa.ssage  of  H.R.  17735 
Is  simply  to  restate  some  of  the  provisions 
of  former  Federal  enactments  which  have 
not  been  enforced.  Having  said  this  we 
mean  the  bill  can  be  of  only  very  small 
accomplishment  but  at  the  same  time  it 
may  do  damage  or  injury  by  impairing 
the  rights  of  indinduals  accorded  them 
under  the  second  amendment  of  our  U.S. 
Constitution  and  to  the  rights  of  many 
under  their  separate  State  constitutions. 
As  to  the  urgent  need  on  the  ban  of 
mail  order  sale  of  long  guns,  FBI  statis- 
tics show  that  long  guns  are  involved  in 
1.5  percent  of  the  total  of  violent  crimes. 
The  further  fact  Is  that  long  guns  are 
not  readily  concealable  and  are  cumber- 
some. 

Among  some  patent  faults  or  criti- 
cisms of  this  measure  is  that  while  this 
bill  makes  it  unlawful  to  obliterate  or 
alter  serial  numbers.  It  makes  no  pro- 
vision at  all  that  firearms  have  serial 
numbers  in  the  first  place.  True,  the  bill 
forbids  dealing  in  stolen  firearms  but 
there  are  alreadj-  statutes  forbidding  in 
the  dealing  in  stolen  firearms  of  all 
kinds.  As  another  omission,  the  entire 
bill  has  presented  its  thrust  toward  pro- 
hibitions against  the  transportation  of 
long  guns  yet  there  is  little  or  nothing  I 
have  been  able  to  pinpoint  in  the  bill 
against  the  transportation  of  component 
parts  of  firearms. 

When  all  other  surplusages  have  been 
stripped  away,  it  would  seem  what  -we 
are  really  trying  to  do  with  this  bill  is 
to  force  the  criminal,  through  provisioris 
of  law,  to  acquire  his  gun  and  ammuni- 
tion in  a  lawful  and  legal  manner.  Only 
those  who  are  naive  can  ever  be  made  to 
agree  that  this  can  be  accomplished.  The 
truth  is  that  it  will  just  never  happen. 
No  act  of  Congress  with  a  few  good-in- 
tcntioned  restriction  can  ever  cause  this 
to  be.  If  any  progress  is  made  by  fire- 
arms legislation,  to  reduce  crime  and  vi- 
olence to  any  marked  extent  it  will  be 
from  the  creation  of  strong  deterrents  in 
terms  of  severe  punishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 


the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee,  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  iH.R.  177351  to  amend 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1249,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  demand  a 
separate  vote  on  the  so-called  MacGrcgor 
amendment  on  page  8  restricting  the 
coverage  of  ammunition  and  a  separate 
vote  on  the  so-called  Sikes  amendment 
on  page  8  exempting  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  its  members  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  the  Poff 
substitute  to  the  Casey  amendment  on 
page  28  after  line  2. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  other  amendment? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  separate  vote  on  the  amendment  at 
page  12,  line  13,  the  so-called  Latta 
amendment  to  provide  for  the  purchase 
of  weapons  by  out-of-State  residents. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  CellerI. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
identify  further  his  demand  fo/  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  the  so-called  Sikes  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  CEIiER.  I  demand  a  separate 
vote  on  the  Sikes  amendment  which  ap- 
pears on  page  28. 

The  SPEAKER.  Page  28? 
Mr.  CELLER.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
other  amendment  on  which  I  demand  a 
separate  vote  appears  on  page  8  of  the 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  separate  votes  have  been  demanded 
on  the  so-called  MacGregor  amendment 
on  page  8,  the  so-called  Sikes  amendment 
on  page  28,  the  so-called  Poff  amend- 
ment on  page  28,  and  the  so-called  Latta 
amendment  on  page  12. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
other  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
would  the  Chair  announce  the  order  in 
which  the  amendments  will  be  voted 
upon? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
in  response  to  the  parliamentary  inquiiT 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that 
the  amendments  will  be  voted  on  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  amend- 
ment on  which  a  separate  vote  has  been 
demanded. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment:  On  page  8.  .-trlke  out  line  24 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  and  in- 
cluding line  2  on  page  9  and  Insert  In  lieu 
tliereof  the  following; 

•■(16)  The  term  ammunition'  shall  Include 
onlv  ammunition  for  a  destructive  device  and 
pistol  or  revolver  ammunition.  It  shall  not 
include  shotgun  shells,  mc-tallic  ammunition 
suitable  for  use  only  in  rifles,  or  any  -2 
caliber  rlmfire  ammunition." 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

rhe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
:  he   question    v.as   taken;    and    there 
218    navs  205,  not  voting  9. 


wt  re — yeas 
asiollows: 


.Ma. 


.•\bbitt 
Abi-:!.tthy 
Adair 
A'.bert 
A!:der.-oi  . 

Tpiu. 
.'\i.drev.' 
At  drews. 
N  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
A?bmo:r 
;V.>;pii-all 
."^vres 
Barir.p 
Battir. 
Bclrher 
Berry 
BPtt.s 
Bevii: 
Blackbii:  r. 
Blar.ton 
Blatr.'.k 
Brny 
Bnrkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N  C. 
Biichar.ar. 
Bvirke.  Fia. 
Burleson 
B-,i;-;on,  Uia'i 
Bush 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederbeic 
Clancy 
C'.ark 
Clauser. 
Don  H. 
Clawi-o:..  D.'l 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellerback 
Denr.ey 
Dirkmron 
D.npell 
Dole 
Dorr 
Dowdy 
Dowrinp 
Dur.car. 
Edmor.dson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Er'.enborn 
E.'hleman 
Everett 
Fisher 
Flyrt 
Four,  tain 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn 
Fuqua 
Gahfianaki.s 
Gardner 
Gathings 
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YEAS— 218 

Gettys 

Goodimg 

Gray 

Gr.ffin 
Oroas 
Gurrey 
Haiian 
Haley 
Hall 
H.illerk 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hail  sen,  Wash 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hprderson 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchlraon 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kii.fT,  Calif, 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 


KorrcL'ay 

Kuvker.dall 

Kvl 

Kvros 

Laird 

La:. drum 

Lane en 

Latta 

L(-rnon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lon^'.  La. 

Lukens 

McClui-e 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathtas,  Calif. 

May 

Mavne 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mize 

.%!,.■. .;  -omciy 

Moore 

Morris.  N  Mex 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

G'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Paisman 


PcV.v 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Vcraee 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

P\ircell 
Quie 

Quiller. 

Randall 

Rarlrk 

Re-.fel 

Rf-lnecke 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

itoudfbu.-h 

ROUah 

Ruppc 

Sandman 

.Salterfleld 

Saylor 

Sciiadeberp 

iScherle 

Srhneebfli 

.Scott 

Sflcier 

Hh-.pley 

t^hnver 

sikf-s 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

smith,  Okla, 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Slaepers 

Steed 

Stelcer,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblcflcld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

ThVlor 

Teaj:ue,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  J.ict 

Waciionner 

Wajker 

Wampler 

Watkms 

Wat  .-on 

WhttS 

Whalley 

White 

Whit  en  er 

Wh;tten 

\Vi2tz:v.s 

\V:r.;s 

\Vil;«n 

Wir.n 

\Vr;u'bt 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

YounR 

Zlon 

Zwach 


,  Bob 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson,  111. 
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Annunzlo 

Arecds 

Ashley 


Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 
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Bennett 

Blester 

BInKhun 

Bo<(?» 

Ho.und 

Balling 

Holtoa 

Dow 

n-:\clemaj 

Bra.<co 

B-oomfleld 

Drown.  C'iUf. 

Howr. ,  Mich. 

n-oyhlll.  Va. 

H  irke.  Man. 

H'lrton.  CaJlf 

Button 

Byrne,  Pk, 

Byrre.-i,  Wla. 

Cahin 

Carey 

Celler 

Chamberliln 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Cor  able 

Come 

Catyejs     . 

Co.' bet  t 

Cormau 

CowKer 

Culver 

D:«lclar'.o 

Diir;lel.< 

DAwaoii 

D-'larpy 

Dent 

DerwU.^1 

Dcvlne 

DiilKS 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

E:lberg 

Esch 

EvAi.s,  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fisceil 

Fe:ehan 

Flndley 

Fino 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Oallagher 
Oarmatz 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 


aUb«rt 

Oon^Alet 

Onodell 

tireen.  Oreg. 

Oreen,  I'a. 

Cl.'ifflthi 

Orover 

Oiibser 

nude 

Hall>e^rr. 

H*nley 

H.i:.:  A 

HaOi.iway 

1I.>\ -i 

Uf^  hler.  W    V'a. 

HecKlwr    Mass 

Hel3to.,kl 

Holes 

Hoi  ill  .-Id 

Hortoii 

Hosmcr 

Howard 

Hun^ate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joel  son 

Karsttn 

Kaj^h 

Kastei.maler 

Ke.th 

Kelly 

Kirw^n 

K'.uczycskl 

Kupferman 

Le/cett 

Lor.i:.  Md. 

^.trCL-^hy 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

Mcculloch 

Mr Dade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
Mar  don  aid. 

Ma>s. 
Machen 
.Madden 
Mair.iard 
.Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Meed* 
Meskill 
Michel 
MUler.  Calif. 
.Mintsh 
M;nk 
.Ml  n  shall 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
iMos« 

Murphy,  m. 
N'Klzl 
Nix 

NOT  VOTING— 9 


OTIara.  ni. 

OHara,  Mich 

O  NpIII    MaaB. 

Ott;n<?er 

I'atman 

I'altan 

Pepper 

Ph::hln 

Ptckie 

PUe 

Plmls 

i''.dell 

Price,  nl. 

P\icln»kl 

KalUback 

Re«8 

Reld.  ni. 

Held.  .MY. 

Kesi.l.-k 

He  VI  AS 

K.egie 

Rodlno 

Rozers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N  T 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

no3tenkowokl 

Roth 

Itoybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

SI  Germain 

St   Onge 

.Si-heuer 

Schweiker 

.S"hwer.^Tel 

smith.  Iowa 

smith,  NY. 

Springer 

Stanton 

3tei«er.  Wis. 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

V.\nlk 

Visorlto 

V/aldle 

Whalen 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Pa. 

W:lion. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wvdler 
Wylle 
Yates 
Zablockl 


The  Clerk  road  as  foUoA^'s: 

-Xrnendment:  On  ;)a«;e  12.  .-ilrlke  '^ut  'lie 
perlixl  lit  the  end  nf  line  13  .-md  Insert  the 
folli>wlti(r  /"Toridfd    furthPT.    That    this 

paragraph  shall  n.-t  preclude  any  person  who 
la  p;irtlclp!itlnK  In  .my  iir^anUed  rifle  i>r 
shotifun  ina'oh  or  contest,  or  la  PiiiC'iped  In 
huiiUng.  in  a  St.ite  other  th.ui  Mh  .Slate  of 
residence  and  whose  rltle  or  .shotgun  h.ts  been 
lost  or  stolen  ur  ha«  be<-<>me  luoperaUve  m 
such  other  State,  from  purchasing  a  rifle 
or  shotfrun  in  such  other  State  from  a  li- 
censed dealer  If  such  a  person  presents  to 
such  dealer  a  .Kworn  strttenient  (A)  that  hl.s 
rifle  ur  shotRun  waa  loet  ur  stolen  or  !>e- 
came  InoperatUe  while  parllcipaUng  !n  iuch 
a  m^tch  or  contest  or  engaged  lu  hunting 
In  such  other  SUte.  and  (B)  couUlnlr.*;  the 
Identity  of  the  clilef  law  enforcement  officer 
of  the  locality  In  which  such  person  resides. 
Such  llceased  dealer  :J>aU  forward  by  re»?ls- 
tered  mall  the  sworn  .statement  Uj  the  c.'ucf 
law  enforcement  officer  ideiuifted  in  such 
statement  ' 


CunrlnRhsun 
Bv.ns.  Ten:.. 
Hawkir.J 


H"b":t 


Hj..i:-d 


So  the  .imtiKiir.cnt  was 
The   Cleric   r.iinounced 


Murphy.  NY. 
Rhode*.  Pa. 

Tunuey 

agreed  to. 
the   follo'wing 


nu>   quo.slion 


on 


pair.^i 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hebert  fur,  with  Mr.  Tunriey  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

UniQ  further  notice: 

Mr   Murphy    >f  New  York  with  Mr   Holland. 

Mr   Evins    >f  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of 

Pe.ui;   ylvanla. 

Mr.s.  BOLTON  :\nd  Me.s.^rs  FOLEY, 
NEDZI.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia. 
BYRNES  of  WLscon.sin.  CLT.VER.  and 
ECKHARDT  chaived  their  voles  from 
'  vea"  to  "nay." 

Me.ssrs.  RHODES  of  .■^il/ona.  STAF- 
FORD. HUTCHINSON.  CEDERBERQ, 
VANDER  JAGT,  and  OKONSKI 
changed  th^lr  voles  from  "nay"  lo  "yea." 

The  resxilt  of  the  vote  wa.i  annuuiiced 
as  alx)ve  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  vvill  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  .separate 
vote  IS  demanded. 


The    SPE.AKER 

the  amendiT.ciit. 

Mr.  CORM.'VN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  di-mand  the  yeas  luid  nay.s. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused . 

Tlie    aniendrnent    wa.s   asreed    to. 

The  SPP-.AKER  The  Clerk  will  lep-urt 
ihz  next  iunciuL'ncnt  ufxin  which  a  .ep- 
arate  vote  has  b<'on  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUow-s: 

.\mendment:  ua  ix-ige  28.  after  line  2,  in- 
sert a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"ic)    Whoevw — 

"ill  use«  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
which  may  be  prosecuted  m  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or 

■■\2)  carrlea  a  flrearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  which  may  be 
prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
then  ten  years  In  the  case  of  hl-i  second  or 
subsequent  con'i'lctlon  under  ihU  su»»ec- 
tlon.  such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  live 
jcjrs  nor  more  than  twenty-tUe  yea.-s  The 
execution  or  Imposition  of  iiny  term  of  Im- 
prisonment imposed  under  tiiis  bubsecUon 
may  not  be  suspended,  and  probation  may 
not  be  granted  Any  term  of  Imprisonment 
Imposed  under  thu  subsection  may  not  be 
impoeed  to  run  concurrently  with  any  term 
of  "imprisonment  Impoecd  for  the  lomnus- 
sion  of  such  felony." 

And  redesignate  the  lollowing  iubsectloa 
accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  ai.d  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ciuestion  was  taken:  and  there 
\^ere — yeas  412,  nays  11,  nol  voiln:^  9, 
as  follows: 

1  Roll  No  2761 
YEAS— 412 


D\itton 
H\  :\.e.  Pa 
Hvrres,  Wis. 
C".ibf:i 
(•.ih.ll 
Carey 
I'lirtcr 
CuM-y 
I' ■d.Tbcrs; 
( ■■  ; ;  e  r 

ChimberUun 
t  .ai.i-y 
CI. irk 
Climber, 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Con  to 

Corbett 

Connan 

Cowuer 

Cramer 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

lJai.:el.s 

I).ivls.  Wis. 

U,i*«)n 

ilt>  .a  llxr/a 

l)r..ii.ey 

Dclli-r.b.uk 

n.':  :  ey 

DiTt 

In-:  wmskl 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

.\duns 

Add.ibbo 

A.:)-:t 

\:  deriion,  lU. 

Ai  derson, 

Tenn 
.Ai.drews.  Ala. 
.M.drfvi  i, 

S    Dak 
\i  !:u:. .?lo 
.\rei.ds 
.V.>ii  brook 
.^.stiley 
.\ahmore 
.A.S!J.::all 
Ay  res 


B&rlDg 

Barrett 

Bates 

BattlQ 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Belts 

BeviU 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Blatnik 

Holand 
Bolllrg 
Iloltou 
Uow 


Br  ad  em  as 

B.-asco 

Bray 

Brmkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown.  Mich. 

B.-own.  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Bui-ton,  Utah 

BUih 


:).-v. 


•sr.\ 


Halleck 
H.ilpern 
Hamlllou 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Haiina 

itai.sei'..  Idaho 
H.ii.sen.  Wa.-ii 
H^rdv 
H.irrts<:>n 
H.ir.slia 
ILirvey 
H:\rh:iW  ly 
Havs 

ilp<hler.  W.  Va 
ill-"  klcT.  Mass 
!!•  1.  ToskI 
HiTdorson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 

lIunKate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
I. win 
.'.irobs 
.  ,.rm^n 
.:o>  :,-.on 
Johi.aon.  C.i.l.f 
.lohr.'.on.  I'a. 
J  or  as 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  .Mo 
.'ores.  N  C. 
K^trsten 


13ole 

Uonobue 

Dora 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DuUkl 

Duncan 

n  '*-\  f  r 

EctLhardt 

Kdmoi.dion 

Edw.'i.rds.  Ala 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  La. 

Kilberg 

Ex. ci. born 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighaa 

Kindley 

Flr.o 

Fisher 

Flood  • 

l-.y;  t 

1    L'.fV 

Ford,  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnphuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oaliflanakls 
Oallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Oathlngs 
Getty  b 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodel' 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  la. 
Grtffln 
Qrlfflths 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Ourrey 
Hag  an 
Haley 
Hall 


Ks»r.h 

Kastenmeler 

lla.'en 

I  Zee 

Keuh 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

ICi.ng.  NY. 

Kirv.'an 

Kleppe 

Kluczyi-t.kl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Ky  ros 

Laird 

Landrvim 

La  r  pen 

Latta 

Lcanftt 

Lemon 

LliJscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Lone,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClosltcy 

McClure 

.McCuUoch 

.McDade 

M'-Doi-Uld. 

M.rh. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdouald. 
Mass. 

M.icGreRor 

M.ichen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Mathlas.  Md. 

May 

Mayne 

Moeds 

.Me-k'.U 

Michel 

.Miller.  Cal:f . 

MJlex,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mir-.ish 

M.nk 

M.i.aiall 

M;ze 

Monagan 

Moiitt^omery 

Moore 

Moorhead 


Morgan 

.Morris.  N  Mex 

Morse.  Msiss. 

Morton 

ModMr 

Moss 

.Murphy,  111. 

Myera 

N.i'i-her 

Nod/,1 

NeLsen 

Nichols 

N  X 

<)  H.ira,  El 

(1  H.ir.4,  Mii-h 

0  Koi.jikl 
C) .    1  ■  1 . 

I)  Neal.  Oa 
<>  NeiU.  Maas. 
O'.tinger 

1  ...-.sman 
I'litman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 

I  hllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrrle 
roase 
lodcll 
.  Pod 
!  nl.ork 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
I'ryor 
Pucmskl 
PurccU 
Qule 
Quillen 
nailiback 
Ka:  dall 
Raiick 
Rees 
Reld.  111. 
Keifel 
Rrineoke 
Fesnlck 

il<'UsS 

Khodes.  Ariz. 
]{;•  'le 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Roblson 
P.odlro 
Rocers,  Colo. 
Roeers.  Fla. 
lionan 
Uuor.ey.  N  Y. 
R.'Xjnpy.  Pa 
Rostenkowikl 
PvOth 

Iiuudcbubh 
Ruu!>h 
Rovbal 
Rumsfeld 
Ruppe 
St  ("lermaia 
St   Once 
Sandman 
.'-;atterhe.d 
S.tylor 
Si  hadeberg 
.Scherle 
.SchcuiT 
Si  hneebcll 
Si  hweiker 
Si  hwer^el 
Scott 
.Seiden 
Khlplt-y 
Sh  river 
Slkcs 
Sisk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Iowa 
smith.  NY. 
.^11. Ml.  Okla. 
S'  vdcr 
Sprii  (.-fr 
■■^tatlord 
Sta^t^ers 
.St.mtoii 
Stped 

StciK'er,  Ariz. 
ste-ner.  Wis. 
S'l'phei.s 
ration 
Stubbleficld 
Stuckey 
SuIUvau 


■h'hj  ;;, 

inns 

c 

T.ift 

Vanlk 

winis 

Tftlcott 

VlK'onto 

Wilson,  Bob 

Taylor 

Wapgonner 

WilEon. 

Teague,  Calif 

VValrtle 

Charles  H. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Walker 

Winn 

Tenzer 

Wampler 

Wolff 

Thompson   Ga    Watkins 

Wright 

Thompion   N 

J  Watson 

Wvatt 

Thom,wr.  Wi 

Wittt.i 

Wvdler 

Tiernan 

WhaliMi 

Wylle 

Tuck 

Whaliey 

Wyman 

Udall 

Whlti- 

Yates 

Ullman 

Whltener 

Young 

Utt 

WhlttPii 

Zablockl 

Van  Deerlln 

Widr.all 

Zion 

V:\ndt-r  J  apt 

Wilhitras.  Pa. 
NAYS— 11 

Zwach 

niri;ham 

Dlggs 

Rosenthal 

Hui ton.  Ciilif. 

Dow 

Ryan 

Conyers 

Matsunaga 

Wit;iilns 

Duvis.  Ga. 

Reld   N.Y. 

NOT   VOTING- 

-9 

Cunnlnfham 

HPbert 

Murphy,  N.Y'. 

Kvm.s.  Tenn, 

Herlonp 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Hiiwklns 

Holland 

Tunney 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr  Hebert  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr   .Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Herlong. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  SCHEUER  and  Mr.  FALLON 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'\niendment  1  On  p.icie  28.  line  13,  immedl- 
.itply  after  ■ui)  "  Insert  the  following:  "(1)". 

On  pape  L'8.  after  line  18,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing. 

"(21  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  shipments  of 
lirearms  and  ammunition  to  institutions,  or- 
panizations.  or  persons  to  whom  such  fire- 
.irms  and  ammuiutlon  may  be  lawfully  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  nor 
to  prevent  the  tran.'sportation  of  such  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  so  delivered  by  their 
lawful  possessors  while  they  are  engaged  In 
military  training  or  in  competitionB." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
wero — yeas  225.  nays  198.  not  voting  9, 
as  follow.s: 

I  Roll  No    277] 
TEAS— 225 


Abbltt 
Aberrt  thy 
Adair 
Albert 
.■\ndcrson. 

Tenn. 
.Andrews.  .\la. 
.•\:idrew.s. 

.N    Dak 
A.'.-hbTOok 
.■\:iimorr 
.\.-pii  ah 
Airt'* 
Baring 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bttts 
BeviU 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Rrav 
Rrinkley 
Brock 


Blocks 
Brot/man 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BrovhiU.  N  C. 
HrovhiU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bur;rron 
Burton.  Utah 
JiiiEh 
Cabell 
Carter 
C,i.5t  y 
Ccdei  bcid 
Chamberlain 
Clarcv 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 


Davis,  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

EdmondEon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fountain 


Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
P'uqua 
Oaliflanakls 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Goodllng 
Gray 
GrlflJn 
Gross 
Orover 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
sjchmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Laird 

Landrum 

La n gen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  111. 

Annunzlo 

Arends 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 

Berry 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnik 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Bvrr.es.  Wie. 

Cahill 

Carev 

CcUer 

Cohelan 

Con  able 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cowger 

Culver 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Derwinski 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dow 

DiUskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 


Mex 


Lloyd 
Long.  La. 

.McClure 

McEwen 

McMillan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias.  Calif, 

May 

Mills 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris,  N 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelscn 

Nichols 

OHara,  111. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Poace 

Poll 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Ranck 

Reid.  111. 

Reifel 

Reinccke 

Rhodes.  Ari:^, 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roeers,  Fla, 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Satierfleld 

N.AYS  -198 

Eilbtrir 

E.=;ch 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felphan 

Findley 

Fino 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R, 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frelinghuysen 
Frledel 
Gallapher 
Garmatz 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Go!iz.alez 
Cioodell 
Green,  Oreg. 
Gieen.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Har.ley 
Hanna 
Hathawav 
Hcchler,  W   Va 
Heckler.  Mass, 
Hel.-To.-ki 
Hickf 
Hoiifuld 
Honon 
Howard 
H'.inL-ate 
Iiwin 
.ii.cobs 
JoelEon 
Jonas 
KarEten 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kelly 
Kirwan 
Kluczynskl 
Kupferman 
Kyi 


Bob 


Baylor 
Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Seiden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

SiEk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Small,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snvder 

Stall  ii:d 

StafL;ers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Tavlor 

TeafTue,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

ThomEon,  Wis. 

Tuck 

ruali 

rtt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vv  onto 

Wat-'^onner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkr.s 

Watson 

Watts 

Whaliey 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Winn 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zion 


Kvrsa^ 

Leu'fiett 

Long.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFa'l 
Macdor.  aid, 

.Mas.s. 
MacGreiror 
Miurhpn 
.Madden 
Mailliard 
-Malhias.  Md. 
.Mat-simaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
.Mp-kill 
.Michel 
Millpr.  Calif. 
.Miller.  Ohio 
.MiniEh 
Mu  k 
Mii..',ha;i 
Mon.ogan 
Moorhead 
Morse.  Mass. 
.Mo.-s 

Muiphy.  111. 
Nedzi 

NlM 

OHara.  Mich. 

O'Konski 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottii  per 

Patman 

Patter. 

Philbln 

Pike 

Pirnie 

Podel! 

I'lice,  in. 

PucmEki 

Quie 

Rees 

Field.  N.Y. 


Res:,  irk 

Rr-uss 

Rieele 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  NY'. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

P.oseiithal 

Roster,  kowskl 

Rou.sh 

Roybal 

Rum.'leld 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St   Onge 


Sandman 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Schweiker 

Schwpnpel 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N  Y. 
Sprii  uer 
S'antoii 
Stpiu'tr.  Wi.-:, 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Taft 
Talcott 
Te.^gue.  Calif. 
Tpnzer 
Thompson,  N  J. 

NOT  VOTING— « 


Tiprran 

Ullmi.n 

\  an  Deerlm 

Van  Ik 

Waldie 

Whalen 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Charlp.sH 
WollI 
W%d!»  r 
VatPs 
Zabiocki 
Zwarh 


Cunningham 
Kvnis.  Tenn. 
Hawkins 


Hebert 

Herlong 

Holland 


.Mui  phy.  NY. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Tunnpy 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hebert  for.  with  Mr.  Tunnry  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  lor,  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Rhodrs 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr,  Holland. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Me.ssrs.  BRO'WN  of  Alichipan  and 
BROTZMAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
tncrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  certainly  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  rei^oit 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Pollock  moves  to  recommit  tlie  bill 
H.R.  17735  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  thr 
motion  lo  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CELLER.  :ir.  Speaker,  on  U.:.\.  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  oi'dcred. 

Tlio  question  was  taken:  and  tlieio 
vet'c — yeas  305.  nays  118.  not  votinc  9. 
as  loiiows: 

IRoll  No   278 1 

YE.'^S— 350 

Adair  Berry  Rior'K 

Adams  Ketts  Bro   nifiild 

Addabbo  l!ie-tcr  Brotiimaii 

Anderson.  III.       Bingham  Prov.n.  Cah: , 

Annunzio  niatrik  Brown.  Mich. 

.^rcnds  Boggc  Brown.  Oliio 

A.-hl(y  Boland  Broyhill.  N.C 

.Ayres  Boiling  iirovhiU.  Va. 

Barrett  Bolton  B.urke,  Fla 

Bates  Bow  Burke.  Mass. 

Bell  Hradpm.'us  Burton,  Calif. 

Bennett  Brasco  Bush 
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Brme,  Pa 

Bvrnps.  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cirey 
CAsi?y 
Cofli-rbtrg 
Celler 

Cliamberlaln 
Clancy 
Clai'iC 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clf^velsni 
Cohelan 
Collier 
t'orable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cornian 
Cowijer 
Cramer 
Cvilver 
Daddarlo 
Da:. .els 
Davn.  WIS. 
D<iAX'n 
Ui'Iai.ev      ■ 
DtMlenbatlc 
Deniiey 
Dent 

Derwinslcl 
Dev.ne 
n    /s 
DM-- 

Donohvie 
Dow 

Dowr.ing 
Dul.-ki 
Dwver 
E..-Kn.irdt 
Kdw.irds.  Calif 
Ellberc: 
Erlcr.born 

Eohleman 

Evar.5.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farb-.tein 

F.vscell 

Pe:,-h.in 

Plndley 

Fim 

FlcHj,i 

Kolc-v 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

Wllllim  D. 
Frfwser 

Frei.r'.<huysen 
Priedel 
F';:t  jr.,  Pa. 
P'ilton.  renn. 
FnQua 
GaitflanaXls 
O-il'-.i^lier 
CJarmitE 
Gia:mo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Go«d!ing 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Dross 
GroviT 
Gubser 
Glide 
Gv.rney 
HMl 
Hiillect 
Halpern 
Hamlltoa 
Hai.ley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hardy 
Har\ey 


Abbitt 
Abe:ncthy 
.\lbert 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
.Vjhbrook 
Asbmore 
AipmuU 
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Hatluiway 
H.\v» 

Hechler.  W   V'a 
Heckier.  Mass. 

HelsKmkl 

Htclu 

Hoi, field 

Morton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hinsate 

Hunt 

H'lK.hlnj'on 

I.-hord 

Ir*ln 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo 

K.irsten 

K.irth 

Kdstenmeler 

Keiib 

Kellv 

Kau-.  N  V 

Klrwar 

Kluc^ynfclti 

Kurnot'ay 

K  ipferman 

K-.:vlccndaU 

Kyi 

KyroB 

L.ilrd 

Lalta 

Lckvett 

Upscomb 

I....:  -.  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

.McClookey 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDon.ad, 

Mich. 
McEv/cn 
McFall 
Macdor.ald. 

MacGregor 

Mac^.cIl 

Madden 

MatU'ard 

Mathl.i.-i.  Cillf 

Matbias,  Md. 

M.'.:-.i:tilga 

May 

Mnyne 

Meeds 

MfskiU 

Michel 

Miller.  CaUf. 

Minlsh 

Mil.;-. 

Mlnshall 

Mi/e 

Moiiaijan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse.  Mass. 

.Morton 

Mosher 

MOSK 

Murphy.  111. 

Mycri 

Nedzi 

Nelsen 

NU 

O'clara.  III. 

OHara.  Mich. 

o  Konskl 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Otllhiser 

Patten 

Prlly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pl.il-'in 

Plcule 

Pike 
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Baring 
Baitln 
Belcher 
BevlU 

Blackburn 

Elan  ton 

Bray 

Bruikley 

Brocks 

Buchanan 

Burleson 


Pirnle 

Poaae 

Podell 

Poff 

Price.  Ill 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Raiisbftck 

Rces 

Reld.  ni. 

Retd,  NY. 

Relfel 

Remecke 

Resnlck 

Reus* 

RKodes.  Ariz. 

Rlc«;le 

Roblson 

Rod  I  no 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthad 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rou.>;h 

Rovbal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Onge 

Sandman 

■^chadeberg 

.Scherle 

;',cheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

^j'hwengel 

Shrlver 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Slark 

Smith.  Calif. 

"mlth,  Iowa 

.S:n:th.  N  Y. 

Sprinser 

■Stafford 

.>Ciir.to;i 

Steiser.  Wis. 

^tralton 

Sulli%an 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif 

Tenzer 

Thompeon.  Oa. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tiinney 

Udail 

in  1  man 

Utt 

\  Mi  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Vl'.?orlto 

Waldie 

Walkms 

Watti 

Whalen 

Widnall 

Wlgslns 

WiUuuns,  Pa. 

W  Uon.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Burton.  Utah 

Cabell 

C-irter 

Colmer 
Curtis 
UavU,  Ga. 
de  la  Oarza 
Dlckm.son 
Dlngell 
Dorn 
Dowdy 


Duncan 
Kdmond.son 
Kdwards.  Ala. 
KdwarcLi.  La. 
Everett 
ri.sher 
Flynt 
Fountain 
Gardner 
Oathlnus 
Octtys 
Griffin 
Hasan 
Haley 
H.immer- 
.srhmldt 
H:i.i.-rn,  Idaho 
Harrison 
H;iislia 
Henderson 
Jarman 
John&on.  CUif 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N  C. 
Kazen 
Kce 

King.  Calif 
Kleppe 
lar.drum 


Ccnycrs 

Cur.!.tn«ham 
EtI::^,  Ti-nn. 


Satterfleld 
Say  I  or 
Scott 

Selrlcn 

Shipley 

sikes 

Smith,  Okla. 

bnyder 

St  .Mixers 

Steed 

Steltier.  Ariz. 

Stophrns 

Stubbleflcld 

jituckey 

Teanue,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Waiii^onner 

V/alker 

Wampler 

Watson 

WhflUey 

White 

Whlt-ncr 

Whltten 

Willis 

Wsatt 

Young 

Zlon 


Holland 
Murphy.  N  Y. 
Rhodes.  Pa 


the    following 


Langen 

I,ennon 

Lloyd 

Lontt,  La. 

McClurs 

.McMillan 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Miller,  Ohio 

M.Us 

Montgomery 

Morns.  N   Mcx 

Natcher 

N' I- hols 

Olsen 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Pa.ssm.in 

Patman 

Perkins 

Pollock 

Price.  Tcx. 

Pit  or 

Purcell 

tjiilllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roudobush 

NOT  VOnNO — 9 

Hawklixs 

Hebert 

Herlong 

C^  the  bill  was  passed. 

Tlie   Clerk   announced 
pa  rs: 

On  this  vote: 

>Ir.    Murphy   of    New    York    f'r 
II?bcrt  .T^alnst. 

Until  lurther  notice: 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  .Mr  Rhodes 
it  Pi-nnsylvania 

Mr    Hawkins  with  Mr    Conyers. 
M.    Horlong  with  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  DW'IS  of  Giorgia  changed  his 
vote  from    yea"  to    nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annou..ccd 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic.  

AUTHORIZING     C'LKRK     TO     MAKE 

CORRECTIONS    IN    HU     17735.    AS 

PASSED 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  number  of  amendments  adopted  to 
the  bill  just  pa^^ied.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Clerk,  in  the  enin-oss- 
ment  of  the  bill,  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  .such  changes  in  section 
numk)ers,  cross-references,  and  other 
technical  and  conformiiy;  corrections  as 
may  be  required  to  reflect  the  actions  of 
the  ilau.se. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonipht  to  rile  a  conference  report 
on  lin  17903.  the  public  works  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  n.i  objection. 
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with    Mr. 


GENERAL   LEAVE  TO   P:XTEND 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  MemU-rs  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

TJiere  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  CONYERS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  278  on  final  pa.s.sage  of  H  R. 
1'.735.  the  Firearms  Control  Assistance 
Act  of  1968,  I  was  (ailed  off  the  floor 
under  emerse!-icy  conditions  on  severnl 
matters  of  preatost  urgency  involving 
the  First  Congressional  District  and  I 
unavoidably  missed  thi.s  rollcall.  .As  the 
record  will  amply  reflect,  I  have  spoken 
in  .support  of  the  stronpest  kind  of  leg- 
islation that  could  bo  enacted  in  this 
area,  and  had  I  been  present.  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  r.ffirmatlve. 


PERMISSION  TO  PTLE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR.  17903,  PUBLIC 
WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS,   1969 

Mr.    BOLAND     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat   the  managers 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HP.  15147.  ANTENDED  IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  N.\TIONALITY  ACT 

Mr.  FEIGH.^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  take  from  the 
S:)eakers  table  the  bill  'H.R.  15147 1  to 
amend  the  InimiKration  and  Nationality 
Act  10  movide  for  the  naturalization 
of  persons  who  have  served  in  combat 
areas  in  active-duty  .service  in  the 
Arnud  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  di.sagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate ;:mendnients.  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  .Senate  thereon. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  retervuv-;  the 
risjht  to  object,  will  the  t^entleman  tell 
the  ^Tembers  of  the  House  whether  this 
las  been  cleared  with  the  subcommittee, 
and  tliere  is  agreement  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  thereof? 
Mr  FEIGHAN.  It  has  been. 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserv- 
ing' the  rieht  to  object,  has  this  been  done 
.since  we  convened  this  morning  and 
since  we  have  been  in  session  this  after- 
noon, or  is  the  situation  still  the  same 
as  It  was  at  the  time  we  convened  at 
11  a  1.1  this  niorninK? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  This  matter  was  in  the 
p-roce-ss  of  consideration  for  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  it  was  definitely  cleared  a  few 
minutes  after  we  met  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  H.\LL.  Mr.  Speaker,  unless  there 
IS  assurance  <j:ven  that  this  has  been 
cleared    by    the    subcommittee,    by    rc- 

qufs!: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  It  I'.as  been  approved 
by  tb.e  full  committee:  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  subcommittee.  I  thought 
you  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was 
cleared  with  the  other  .side  of  the  aisle 
for  this  unanimous-consent  request.  The 
latter  step  was  taken  since  we  convened 
at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to 
know. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f;entleman  from  Ohio? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following    conferees:    Messrs.    Feichan. 

RODINO.    DONOnrE.    DOWDY.    MOORK,    Ca- 

HiLL.  and  MacGregor. 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

AMENDMENTS  OP  1968 

Mr   SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  <»U  up 

House  Resolution  1259  and  ask  for  Its 

immediate  consideration. 

iTie    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.   1259 

R."'0lv€d.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
res<:.lullon  It  Bhall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  lUseU  Into  the  Committee 
(.f    the    Whi'le    House    on    the    State    of    the 
Union     tor    the    conEideraUon    of    the    bUl 
,HR    15067)    to  amend   the  Higher   Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1058.  the  National  Vocational 
Student   Loan    Insurance    Act   of    1965,    the 
Richer  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and 
related  Acts,  and  all  points  of  order  agalnBt 
said    bill    are   hereby   waived.   After    general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  blU 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider without  the  intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
c^ubstltute  recommended   by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  now  printed  in  the 
bill    and  such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment   shall    be   considered    under   the 
live-mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill  and  read 
bv  titles  instead  of  by  ."sections.  At  the  con- 
cluFJon  of  such  consideration,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the   House 
with  such   imiendmcnts   as   may   have   been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a  sep- 
arate vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment 
adopted    in    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question 
shiUl  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening    moUon    except    one    motion    to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  pcntleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  1   hour.  .  ,  .    on 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  pentlcman  from  Termes- 
see  I  Mr.  Quillen  1 .  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  -such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mrs.  BOLTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Bolton 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

CIVTL    DI3Tt'RB.\NCE    IN    CLEVELANB 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  House  is  not  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  Cleveland  had  a  very  serious  inci- 
dent last  night.  It  was  absolutely  unpro- 
voked. The  ixilice  went  out  to  get  a  car 
they  had  been  ordered  to  get.  which  had 
been  left  by  mistake,  and  they  were  fired 
upon  by  five  men  in  black  with  carbines. 

Three  ixilice  ofTicers  were  killed  and 
seven  citizens.  Fifteen  others  were  in 
hospitals.  About  2  miles  of  both  sides  of 
Superior  Avenue  were  burned.  This  noon 
firemen  were  still  putting  v.-ater  on  the 

fire.  .J     ,     _ 

It  was  a  very  serious  incident.  One 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  today  is  because 
our  State  adjutant,  General  Del  Corso, 
of  our  Ohio  National  Guard,  feels  very 
strongly  and  says  he  has  the  authority 
to  speak  of  it.  that  this  is  without  any 
question  a  conspiracy  that  crosses  the 
entire  continent,  and  that  attacks  are 


going  to  be  made  on  every  single  major 
city  In  some  such  way. 

This  Is  exceedingly  serious,  and  I  felt 
I  must  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the 

House  today.  n  .v,o 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  >  icld  to  the  pentlc- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  As- 
sociated Press  today  reported  that  Mayor 
Carl  B  Stokes  said  the  FBI  had  told  him 
48  hours  in  advance,  before  this  holo- 
caust out  in  Cleveland,  that  this  was 
going  to  happen. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  aaree  wit.i  ine 
that  perhaps  the  FBI  ought  to  make  pub- 
lic to  the  American  people  exactly  what 
is  going  on,  tell  what  they  know,  if  in- 
deed they  know  it  is  a  national  conspir- 
acy? Does  the  gentlewoman  believe  they 
ought  to  tell  about  that? 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a 
very  difficult  question  to  answer,  because 
I  do  not  believe  the  FBI  should  make 
everything  public.  Othei-wise  its  useful- 
ness would  come  to  an  end. 

I  happen  to  have  had  a  very  close  as- 
sociation, an  action  and  interaction  with 
the  FBI  in  the  last  2  weeks,  and  had  they 
not  been  doing  it  undercover,  so  to  speak, 
it  would  have  been  useless. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  thought  the  Members 
should  have  this  called  to  their  atten- 
tion, and  I  thank  the  Members  for  tJieir 
attention. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolu- 
tion 1259  provides  an  open  rule,  waiving 
points  of  order,  with  2  hours  of  genera] 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.   1506 1 
to  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958  the  National  'Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and  re- 
lated acts.  n:ie  resolution  also  provides 
that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  point  of  order 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute   and  such  substitute  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  an  original  bill  for  the  pui'pose 
of  amendment  and  shall  be  read  mider 
the  5-minute  rule  by  titles  instead  of  by 
s6ctrioris 

The  v^-aiver  of  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  was  granted  for  the  following 
reasons:  There  is  a  transfer  of  funds  in 
secUon  406  of  the  bill— page  128— sec- 
tion 407(c)  (2)— pages  132-133— and  sec- 
tion 416(c)  12 »— page  145.  Section  1501 
of  the  bill— page  230— amends  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended,  and  a  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment  might  lie  on  f-ie  -raunds 
that  it  is  not  germane. 

H.R.  15067  provides  for  the  extension 
and/or  modification  of  progran'.s  origi- 
nally authorized  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  19G5.  The  bill  proposes  the 
continuation  through  fiscal  year  1973  of 
title  I  of  the  act.  providing  support  for 
community  service  programs  and  con- 
tinuing education:  title  II.  designed  to 
strengthen  college  library  resources  and 
to  expand  and  improve  training  oppor- 
tunities in  librarianship;  title  III.  de- 
signed to  assist  in  raising  the  academic 
standards  in  developing  colleges:  title 
IV,  authorizing  grants  for  exceptionally 
financially  needy  college  students  and 
guaranteed  loans  for  other  college  stu- 


dents: and  title  VI,  providing  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  instructional  equipment.  The  bill 
authorizes  an  appropriation  for  each  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

In   addition   to  certain   modification. s 
proposed  for  existing  programs,  the  bill 
also    proposes    a    consolidated    procram 
which      will      provide      comprehensive, 
strengthened  and  coordinated  seiTices  t ) 
exiJand  and  to  make  more  meaningful 
the   higher   educational   opportunity  ol 
di-sadvantaged    students.    The    con.soli- 
dated  program  authorizes  activities  rnd 
^ervif-es  previously  authorized  under  two 
'poarate  authorities— Talent  Search  pnd 
Upward    Bound— and    brinr-s    them    to- 
gether vdth  a  new  program  designed  t  a 
stengihen    remedial   and  other  .special 
'^orvices  necessary  for  di.'iadvantaged  stu- 
dents during  their  enrollment  m  college. 
Title  V  of  the  act.  now  V.nown  as  i.ie 
Education  Professions  Development  Act 
was  extended  and  sub.stantialiy  modified 
last  year,  and  there  is  no  need  to  extend 
it  at  this  time.  ,    .  t  , 

Mr  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  I  have 
in  mv  possession  a  two-page  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  explaining  the  extent 
of  the  need  for  waiving  points  of  order 
for  which  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  t  lat 
it  may  be  incluaed  as  a  part  of  the  Re'-- 
ORD  along  with  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object: on  t  o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Ii'om  C.a- 
forr.ia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Ci  M-II-'TEI:  ON   EDVCATION   AND  LABOR. 

Washington.  D.C..  J ulij  11.  lOeS. 
K>  11.  \Vi;.i-iAM  M.  Colmer. 
C. airman,  Commitlee  on  Rules, 
U.S.  House  of  Kcprcscntatives, 
Wit- iLinnton.  DC.  ^ 

DiiarMr.  chairman:  In  accordance  v.h.i 
•>our  letter  uf  Mav  13.  I  r.m  submitting  t.ie 
iQiiovvine  .naiement  in  support  of  the  rc- 
que-^t  to  grant  a  rule  on  H.R.  15067  walv.np 
j'auiu,  of  order  against  Vr.e  bill.  Ti-.e  following 
'eci-.ons  of  the  bill  necesFit,".te  the  request 
that  such  a  rule  be  grante<l; 

1  ^oction  406  of  the  bill  .  psc-e  128)  per- 
mits .T.n  institution  of  higher  educ-ition  to 
trm^ler  educational  (opportunity  grant 
land's  be  allocated  to  it  tx)  t:ie  inBtitution  s 
colkize  work-.-tudy  program.  It  could  be  ar- 
cued  that  this  provision  constitutes  a 
change  in  the  purpose  for  which  funds  were 
approoriat«l  and  therefore  might  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  on  such  grounds.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  provision 
does  not  applv  to  prffviously  appropriaUKi 
I  inQ=  l-he  Committee  has  recommended  this 
p'ovmon  so  as  to  allow  Institutions  of  hiL-hcr 
education  sulhcient  fiexibiUty  in  the  admm- 
is'r,uion  of  the  various  fede.-aily  f.nr.nced 
inslitiU.onr.Uy  based  student  p_«i;tan:e  i  ro- 

grams. 

-^  Section  407(01  1 2)  ( p.-^es  132  1j3)  rc- 
nuircs  t!ie  transJer  of  any  uncbiieatcd  lunas 
appropriated  in  FY  1969  to  the  Of^.ce  of  Eco- 
nomic Ouportunity  and  allocated  l;y  such  of- 
fice lor'  Upward  Bound  prc.--Tanis  to  tne 
United  states  OfSce  of  Educ.ition  i>'r  use  in  a 
1  r-v  prog'-am  which  includes  support  of  Up- 
ward Bound  activities.  This  section  may  aiso 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on  the  prouiids 
f-n  It  constitute  a  ch.-inpe  of  purpose  fur 
which  funds  were  appropriated.  '•^•"V^°"5,'} 
there  has  not  to  this  date  been  a  FY  iJt.j 
appropriation  for  the  OfSce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunitv.  This  provision  is  a  part  of  a  c  m- 
inittce-approved  consolidation  of  two  existing 
r.uthnrities  and  a  program  of  new  «"*y'"5^; 
Tl.e  Committee's  intention  is  to  provide  for 
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a  coordinated  and  comprehensive  program  of 
service*  to  disadvantaged  LoUege  students  or 
potential  students  To  <arry  out  the  Com- 
mittees intention  that  there  be  a  coordi- 
nated program,  it  is  nece«sary  that  the 
Upward  Bound  program  •  urrenlly  admliiUs- 
tered  by  the  Office  <>t  Economic  Opportunity 
be  iransferred  to  the  United  States  Office  nf 
Education  in  whom  the  new  conaoUd.ited 
program  authority  would  be  vested  The  re- 
quired transfer  of  unobligated  funds  is  a  nec- 
essary component  if  the  Committee's  pro- 
posed  consolidated   pnagram 

3.  Section  416(cm2i  (page  145)  provides 
for  the  tr&nsfer  of  the  assets  iind  liabilities 
of  the  vocational  student  loan  insurance  fund 
established  p'.irsuant  to  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  l,oan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  to 
the  student  loan  insurance  fund  established 
by  section  431  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  .As  vou  know  these  programs  are  simi- 
lar in  nature  and  it  Is  the  Committees  iti- 
tentlon  that  the  programs  l>e  merged  to 
eilmlnat*  unnecessary  duplication  and  con- 
fusion MtiJlch  now  results  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  two  separate  but  very  similar 
programs  ITie  transfer  'f  'he  .useets  of  the 
Vocational  Student  lx»an  prc>gTam  Is  a  nec- 
essary component  provision  of  the  proposed 
merger,  however.  It  too.  may  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  on  the  same  grounds  .is  the 
sections  discussed  above 

4.  Section  1501  of  the  bill  (page  230) 
amends  'he  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  LLs  unended.  to  prohibit  the  establish- 
ment of  age  quotas  by  administrative  action 
in  youth  "work  ind  training  programs  au- 
thorized bv  such  Act  A  point  of  order  against 
this  amendment  might  lie  on  the  grounds 
that  it  15  not  germane  to  the  bill  As  you 
know,  the  Committee  is  concerned  that  by 
administrative  action,  that  is  through  regu- 
lations, there  have  been  certain  limitations 
placed  on  the  number  of  i4-vear-old  and 
15-year-old  youths  who  can  participate  in  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Because  these 
objectionable  regulations  .ire  effective  this 
summer  and  may  be  effective  during  the 
coming  acatlemlc  year,  the  Committee  wished 
to  correct  this  matter  through  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  Is  great- 
ly appreciated 

Sincerely. 

C.\RU  D    Ptrkins. 

Chairman 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  urpc  the 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  1259  in 
oi-der  that  H  R  15067  may  be  considered, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  nf  my  time 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  rime  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
CahforniA  Mr  SiskI  has  .ibly  stated. 
Hou.se  Re.solution  1259  makes  m  order 
for  consideration  HR  15067  under  an 
open  rule  with  2  hours  of  t:eneral  debute, 
waiving  points  of  order 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
appropriations  m  fi.scal  1969  .md  1970 
of  a  large  number  of  Krant-in-aid  pro- 
grams which  assist  in  improving  and  ex- 
panding higher  education  These  pro- 
grams are  contained  m  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  A  number 
of  them  expired  with  fiscal  1968  and  are 
reauthorized  by  the  bill 

Authorizations  for  fiscal  1969  total 
S914. 770.000:  for  1970  the  figure  is 
SI. 254. 230. 000 

The  programs  covered  by  the  bill  in- 
clude assistance  to  college  libraries,  for 
the  training  of  librarians,  and  for  as- 
sistance in  cataloging  present  library 
materials  assistance  to  new  and  devel- 
oping  colleges   and   universities   to   im- 


prove the  quality  of  education  at  such  in- 
stitutions, student  loan  programs  and 
grant-in-aid  aussistance  to  needy  stu- 
dents; and  a  new  .irogram.  con.solidating 
.several  rxisting  oiie.s.  which  aims  to  iden- 
tify and  .i.s.sist  students  entering  college 
who  need  .such  assistance  lis  remedial 
reading  courses  to  fully  prepare  them  for 
college  work 

All  these  programs,  aimed  at  improv- 
ing the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  our  higher  education  l  fforts  are  com- 
bined in  one  bill  although  several  exist- 
ing acts  are  included  in  the  authoriza- 
tions contained  herein 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  good  bill  and  I  rec- 
ommend the  adoption  of  the  rule 

I  liave  no  further  requests  for  time, 
but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  i  Mr  E)ole  1 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  urwe  pa-ssase 
of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  This  letJislation.  as  reported  bv  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  re- 
affirms the  intent  of  Con-'re.ss  to  work  in 
partnership  witl^  States  and  local  au- 
thorities tu  provide  high  (luality  college 
education  for  every  child  capable  of  le- 
cei\ing  and  understanding  the  material. 

Cicero  .said : 

What  greater  gift  can  we  offer  the  Repub- 
lic, than  to  teach  and  instruct  our  youth? 

Today,  the  demands  upon  the  .student 
and  his  teacher  have  increased  a  iiun- 
dredfold  since  that  ancient  time  The  en- 
tire fund  of  human  knowledge  used  to 
double  evcr>-  10.000  years,  now.  it  doubles 
every  15  years  Todays  enmneerlng 
degree  becomes  obsolete  in  10  years. 
Clearly,  the  educational  .system  main- 
tains facilities  and  in.structors  capable 
of  dealing  with  this  extraordinary 
progress  only  at  great  elfort  and  ex- 
pense. Facilities  and  teachers  must  be 
able  to  impart  this  vast  wealth  of  hu- 
man understanding  to  the  American 
student. 

PBKCEDENT    OF    FEDERAL     MO 

Since  the  landmark  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  was  enacted  under 
President  Eisei\iiower.  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  each  year  directed  a  small 
twrtion  of  its  budget  toward  better  col- 
ie'^e  facilities,  better  student  opportunity, 
and  the  development  of  quality  instruc- 
tion on  the  campus.  It  Is  only  proper  the 
Federal  Government  siiould  liave  such  a 
role,  for  the  interstate  movement  of  the 
population  has  proliferated  to  an  as- 
tounding extent  The  white  collar  worker 
cnanges  lobs  and  residence  an  average 
ot  three  times  during  his  working  life- 
time He  brings  the  .skills  acquired  in  one 
suite  .system  to  another  State:  he  carries 
with  him  his  aptitude,  his  ideas,  and  liis 
capabilities  All  States  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  quality  education  in  all  other 
Slates. 

Through  several  enlightened  programs, 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  able 
to  provide  assistance  to  higher  educa- 
tnn  without  demanding  Federal  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  system 

Through  these  same  enlightened  pro- 
urams.  the  Government  provides  as- 
sistance for  the  deserving  college  student. 

Mr   Speaker,  the  legislation  known  as 


the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  extends  and  improves  the  Federal 
effort  It  IS  es.sential  for  the  Congress  to 
l>ass  this  bill  before  adjournment  this 
year 

IR,. VISIONS    ••F    THE    BILL 

Tins  let;i.slation  extends  and  amends 
lour  extremely  successful  act--^:  the  Na- 
tional Defen.se  Education  .Xct  'NDEA>. 
Hir-iher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  19G3. 
Hitjher  Education  Act  ot   1965.  and  Na- 


tional  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965. 

Additioiially.  sove;-al  new  programs 
designed  to  complement  these  efforts  are 
here  introduced  for  the  first  time.  In  my 
opinion,  these  authorizations  are  neces- 
.sary  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
ediicatins  9  million  roUeue  students  by 
197.1  Indeed,  the.se  expenditures  are  nec- 
essary if  we  arc  to  nieet  next  year's  chal- 
lonse  of  some  6  millinn  students. 

IROCBAMS    KXTENI1F.D     A.ND     IMPLF-MENTED 

The  major  programs  extended  under 
the  leeislation  as  i  eport-'d  by  committee, 
and  the  i)roposed  money  authorizations 
can  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

II  n  millions  ol  dollarsl 


Prognm 


Fiscal 
1969 


Fiscal 
1970 


25  0 


35  0 


70  0 


Community  service  Higher  tducalion  Act. 
title  I  This  cfovides  lunds  tor  universities 
to  assist  in  solving  community  problems 
and  lo  establish  continuing  education  pio- 
grams  tor  adults 

Library  resources  -  Higlier  tducation  Act. 
title  II  A  Provides  tor  acquisition  ol  books 
and  othei  materials  lot  college  libraries  . 

Developing    institutions— Higtier    tdutation 
Act    title   III     Provides  Jid  to  predomi- 
nantly Negio  colleges  *t»ich  liave  high  po- 
tential but  no  money 

Scholarships- Higher  fducation  Act.  title 
IV  A  Provides  educational  opportunity 
giants  to  colleges  and  umveisilies  lor 
needy  students 

Woik  study -Higher  fducation  Act.  title 
IV  C:  Provides  Federal  matching  lunds  to 
[ijy  wages  ol  students  yvho  work  while  In 
college   _  ..      t .. 

Higher  education  eguipment  Higher  tduca- 
tion  Act  title  IV  Provides  lunds  lor  labora- 
tory and  special  equipment,  including 
closed-circuit  TV 

NDEA  loans-  NDtA  title  II  Direct  loans  to 
needy  college  students  and  cancellation  ol 
repayment  Tor  certain  students  going  into 
certain  occupations 

NDfA  fellowships- NDEA  title  V  Provides 
tor  graduate  lellowships 

NDEA  institutes- NDEA  title  V  B  Provides 
ni'ititutes  tor  persons  planning  to  work  in 
guidance  and  counseling 

Construction-  Higher  Educatio"  Facilities  Act  1 

Guaranteed  loans  Higher  fducation  Act 
title  IV  B:  Provides  Federal  aid  lor  State 
and  private  agencies  which  insure  loans 
ttnm  private  lending  sources,  and  provides, 
ir  some  cases.  Federal  insurance  ol  the 
itudent  loans 

Equipment  NDEA  title  III:  This  provision 
provides  grants  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  tor  equipmenj l'"-'' 


}10  0       »S0. 0 


35.0 


55.0 


70.0 


225.0        275  0 


14  5 


210.0 


30.0 
.100.0 


() 


275.0 


40.0 
,100.0 


() 


110.0 


>  7  50O  new  lellowships  pet  year. 
ilOOOOOOO  lor  2  years 

NEW    PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  previously 
listed,  this  legislation  inovides  for  the 
development  of  .several  new  programs  of 
greai  merit  These  activities,  after  re- 
finement and  experiment,  will  provide 
additional  excellent  supplements  to  our 
educational  system. 

Tl-.c.se  new  programs  include: 

.■\dvanced  funding:  Permits  funds  for 
fi.scal  vcar  1970  to  be  appropriated  m 
fiscal  vear  1969  appropriations  bill: 

Eqmpment  grants  Provides  S84  4  mil- 
lion for  19G9  and  $160  mi'.lion  for  1970 
in  new  grants  to  elementary  and  second- 
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ary  schools,  with  emphasis  on  schools  in 
poverty  areas; 

Universal  education:  Provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Universal  Education 
Opportimlty  Commission  to  study  plans 
for  greater  educational  attainment  for 
all  citizens; 

Cooperative  education:  Provides  for 
new  programs  of  work  and  study  by  the 
student; 

Student  disorders :  States  that  Instltu- 
tions  having  serious  student  disorders 
are  required  to  withliold  aid  from  the 
students  participating  In  such  disorders; 

Public  service:  Provides  funds  for 
fellowslilps  and  grants  In  the  area  of 
public  service ;  and 

Networks  for  knowledge:  The  bill  pro- 
vides funds  to  encourage  colleges  to 
share  facilities  and  other  resources. 

STATK   AND  LOCAL  RKSPONSIBILJTT   GREATEST 

Tills  legislation  will  greatly  benefit 
higher  education.  Much  is  also  being 
accomplished  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  But  everyone 
must  realize:  the  great  burden  of  edu- 
cating America's  children  rests  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  local  and  State 
officials,  parents,  and  the  people.  Federal 
participation  Is  an  attempt  to  accommo- 
date certain  narrowly  defined  needs 
which  develop,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts 
of  local  authorities. 


KANSAS    FACTS 

My  home  State  of  Kansas  receives  a 
fair  share  of  Federal  funds  for  educa- 
tion programs.  But  local  and  State  fimds 
still  represent  a  full  91  percent  of  the 
entire  educational  revenue  for  the  Kan- 
sas school  year.  Nationally.  Federal  par- 
ticipation averages  only  7  7  percent  of 
the  entire  outlay  for  educational  pro- 
grams. This  participation  is  small,  but 
the  effect  Is  great.  Federal  programs  do 
have  a  significant  Impact.  Often  a  needy 
student  Is  able  to  obtain  a  guaranteed 
loan  or  grant  to  continue  his  education. 
Often  classrooms  are  built  with  funds 
otherwise  imobtainable. 

Kansas  schools  received  over  $37  mil- 
lion from  the  Federal  Government  for 
educational  purposes  during  fiscal  year 
1968.  This  included  significant  outlays 
for  higher  education  facilities,  student 
loans  and  grants,  and  undergraduate  in- 
structional resources.  In  all.  programs 
extended  and  improved  by  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968  provided 
Kansas  with  nearly  $25  million  in  assist- 
ance during  fiscal  1968. 

This  S25  million  was  needed,  for  Kan- 
sas colleges  and  universities  are  growing 
at  record  rates.  The  Center  for  Regional 
Studies  of  the  University  of  Kansas  esti- 
mates the  enrollment  of  Kansas  colleges 
and  universities  will  reach  122.000  by 
1975.  Complementing  our  great  State 
university  system,  there  are  24  privately 
sixinsored  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  Kansas. 

Thus,  Kansas — and  all  other  States — 
have  a  vital  job  to  perform:  the  building 
of  facilities  and  the  securing  of  Instruc- 
tors to  carry  the  Increased  load  of  the 
I970's  just  ahead. 

The  final  and  ultimate  responsibility 
for  education  rests  with  the  States  and 
local  commimities.  But  I  am  pleased  the 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  consider 
legislation  of  the  quality  of  the  Higher 


Education  Amendments  of  1968,  and  I 
urge  passage  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

I  move  the  pre\'ious  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  AVliole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  coni;ideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  15067  >  to  camcnd  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  ot  1958, 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965.  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and  related 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE     CON:MITTr:Z     1  F     THr     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  \Vhole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15067,  with 
Mr.  Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  fii-st  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ayres]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recopnizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
record  of  the  Congress  in  dealing  with 
higher  education  is  a  distinguished  one. 
As  President  Johnson  stated  in  his  edu- 
cation message  earlier  this  year: 

The  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  and  thus  our  national  In- 
terest— are  vitally  affected  by  America's  col- 
leges and  universities,  junior  colleges,  und 
technical  Institutes. 


Beginning  with  the  Ivlorrill  Act  of  1862. 
there  has  been  an  impressive  series  of 
legislative  enactments  which  reflect  Con- 
gress recognition  that  indeed  the  pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  the  country  is 
directly  related  to  the  quality  and  avail- 
ability of  /jnerican  higher  education. 

Under  the  present  administration — 
and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  un- 
der the  able  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlelady  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]— the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  have  become  part;  of  this 
legislative  tradition. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  also  a  part 
of  that  tradition  as  H.R.  15067  proposes 
to  renew  and  refine  a  nimiber  of  success- 
ful elements  in  existing  law.  In  addition, 
the  bill  proposes  the  establishment  of 
certain  new  and  necessary  programs 
which  will  result  not  only  in  a  more  ef- 
fective utilization  of  our  educational  re- 
sources but  also  in  meeting  one  of  the 
most  critical  manpower  shortages  this 


Nation  Is  experiencing— that  is,  the 
shortage  of  qualified  personnel  for  ca- 
reers In  public  ser\ice  at  the  various 
levels  of  government. 

H.R.     15067     affects    virtually    cverj- 
higher   education    program    within    the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  It  Ls  a  distinct  pleasure 
to  bring  before  you  today  a  major  piece 
of     legislation     which     was     reported 
unanimously  by  the  committee.  The  con- 
sensus on  this  bill  was  developed  only 
after  extensive  and  careful  consideration 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion,  under   the  chairmanship   cf  Mrs. 
Green.  May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  congratulations  and  my  pcr.sonal 
appreciation  to  Mrs.  Green,  Mr.  Bra?i;- 
M.\s.  the  ranliing  majority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  Mr.  Quie,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  r.ll  the  ncmhcrs 
of  the  subcommittee— for  their  excellent 
v.'ork  on  this  bill. 

The  legislation  is  based  on  26  days 
of  hearinps  conducted  in  1967  and  this 
vear.  Many  of  the  provisions  in  H.R. 
150G7  are  related  to  recommendations 
contained  in  the  study  of  the  U.S.  Office 
cf  Education  recently  completed  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
Many  of  the  student  assistance  provi- 
sions are  similar  to  provisions  already 
approved  bv  the  House  during  its  con- 
.-.dci-ation  cf  H.R.  16729.  The  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  met  17 
limes  i!i  executive  session  before  report- 
ing H.R.  15067  to  the  committee,  and  i;i 
committee,  an  additional  fve  executive 
ses.=ions  were  held  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  extensive  hearings 
record  on  H.R.  15067  provides  unquali- 
fied support  for  President  Johnsons 
statement  that  'higher  education  needs 
help."  The  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  colle.ses  and  universities  in  19G0 
numbered  3,772.000.  This  fall  there  will 
be  twice  as  many — approximately  7' 2 
million  college  students.  Enrollment.- 
v.ill  continue  to  grow  to  an  estimated 
9.700.000  by  1975. 

College  costs  have  spiraled  upward  at 
a  comparable  rate.  As  one  parent  recent- 
ly stated.  "Paying  for  a  college  education 
is  like  buying  a  second  home."  In  1960 
it  cost  an  average  of  $913  to  attend  a 
public  institution  and  $1,673  to  attend  a 
private  college.  Today  it  costs  15  percent 
more,  or  $1,052  to  attend  a  public  in- 
stitution, and  31  percent  more,  or  S2.187 
to  attend  a  private  institution.  In  1975. 
it  will  cost  $2,686  per  year  to  attend  a 
private   college  or   univer.<;iiy — apprcxi- 
niatelv  64  percent  more  than  it  did  in 
1960.  and  it  will  cost  $1,193  to  attend  a 
public  institution— approximately  33  per- 
cent more  than  it  did  in  1960.  The  pro- 
jected increase  in  college  costs  will  make 
it   even   more   difficult   in   meeting   the 
often  stated  intent  of  Congress  that  no 
student  of  ability  should  be  denied  a  col- 
lege education  because  of  financial  need. 
Mr.   Chairman,    the   successes   which 
have  been  achieved  under  existing  legis- 
lation are  adequately  documented  by  the 
hearing  record  on  H.R.  15067.  May  I  take 
just  a  few  moments  to  discuss  achieve- 
ments under  the  three  college-based  stu- 
dent assistant  programs,  as  these,  per- 
haps,  best  demonstrate  what  may   be 
accompUshed  under  the  higher  educa- 
tion legislation  we  have  enacted. 
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The  national  defense  student  loan 
program  initiated  in  1958  has  assisted 
over  2  million  student  borrowers  duriiiis' 
the  10  years  of  Its  existence  The  aver- 
age annual  loan  has  increased  gradually 
each  year  from  $383  in  1959  to  approxi- 
mately $575  m  1967.  and  to  almost  $600 
in  1968  More  imrwrtantiy.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  evidence  indicates  that  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  these  loans 
are  made  to  students  from  families  with 
gross  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000 

Based  on  the  most  recent  data  avail- 
able, approximately  83  i^erccnt  of  the 
.students  employed  under  the  college 
work-study  proi^ram  come  from  families 
with  less  than  a  $7,500  income  More 
than  two-thirds  come  from  low-income 
families,  a  family  of  three  with  an  in- 
come of  53.JOO  or  less  On  the  average, 
students  employed  under  the  program 
earned  S^TS  each  durins  1967.  and  an 
estimated  S500  :n  1968  During'  this  last 
academic  year.  310,000  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  program 

During  the  last  academic  year,  there 
were  ^26.800  student  recipients  of  the 
educational  opportunity  grants  Twenty- 
eiyht  percent  of  the  recipients  come 
from  families  whose  incomes  were  less 
than  S3  000.  and  42  percent  where  in- 
comes were  between  S3. 000  and  $6,000. 
The  average  sue  of  an  educational  op- 
portunity grant  was  $377  in  1967  and  is 
estimated  to  be  $450  in  1968  and  S480  in 
1969 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  recite  many 
more  accomplishments.  These  are  im- 
portant matters,  and  ui  no  sense  should 
they  be  overlooked  Nevertheless,  the 
overriding  consideration  with  which  we 
must  deal  as  a  Congress  is  that  today, 
higher  eJucation  is  in  need  of  help 
President  Kirk  of  Columbia  University 
recently  stated: 

The  plain  fact  Is  tiiat  we  ire  facing  what 
might  easily  become  a  crisis  in  the  tlnunclng 
of  .\mencan  higher  education 

That  the  Federal  Government  must 
continue  pioudmg  assistance  to  higher 
education  '.vas  never  questioned  or 
challenged  during  the  extensive  hearings 
on  H  R.  15067  Nor  do  I  be'.ieve  there  .viU 
be  question  or  challenge  today  to  those 
provisions  of  H  R  15067  which  propose 
the  continuation  and  improvement  of 
selected  programs  carried  on  under  the 
NDEA  of  1958.  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  and  the  Facilities  Act— the  three 
most  important  acts  affecting  higher 
education 

Under  the  bill,  certain  programs  car- 
ried on  under  the  NDEA  will  be  continued 
and  modified  These  include: 

Title  II,  the  student  loan  program; 

Title  III.  authorizing  crants  and  loans 
for  the  acquisition  of  instructional  equip- 
ment: 

Title  IV'.  the  national  defense  graduate 
fellowship  program, 

Title  V  providing  grants  to  strengthen 
counseling  and  ■:;uidance  services;  and 

Title  V'l,  providing  >upport  to  strength- 
en   foreign    language    instruction. 

Because  activities  previously  supported 
under  titles  V-B.  VII,  section  1009,  and 
title  XI  of  the  NDEA  are  now  eligible 
for  support  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  continuation  of  these  titles 


as  .separate  programs  is  not  being  re- 
quested 

It  is  proposed  also  that  programs  under 
the  Higher  Education  .^ct  of  1965  be  con- 
tinued iuid  modified   The.se  include: 

Title  I.  providing  support  for  com- 
munity .service  programs; 

Title  II.  designed  to  strengthen  college 
library  resources; 

Title  III.  the  pro/ram  of  granUs  to 
assist  in  raising  the  academic  standards 
of  developing  institutions: 

Title  IV.  providing  educational  oppor- 
tunity fxrauts  for  needy  students  and 
guaranteed  loans  for  other  students,  and 
the  college  work-study  program;  and 

Title  VI.  providing  support  for  the  ac- 
quisition by  colleges  and  universities  of 
instructional  equipment 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  three 
new  promising  and  much-needed  pro- 
grams—networks for  knowledge,  edu- 
cation for  the  public  .service,  and  support 
for  cooperative  education  There  Is  also 
proposed  a  consolidated  program  which 
will  Include  Talent  Search  authority, 
presently  contained  In  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act.  Upward  Bound  authority, 
presently  contained  in  the  Economic  Op- 
I)ortunity  Act.  and  new  authority  for 
support  of  programs  and  activities  de- 
signed to  provide  special  and  remedial 
.services  to  disadvantaged  students  while 
they  are  In  college 

Other  m^jor  provisions  in  the  bill  ex- 
tend the  International  Education  Act  and 
the  authorization  contained  in  section  12 
of  the  National  Aits  and  Humanities 
Foundation  Act  for  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  assist  In  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  for  Instruction  in  the 
arts  and  humanities.  The  bill  further 
proposes  a  new  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  a  program  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  In  the  acquisition  ot 
equipment  to  be  used  In  .school  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children;  author- 
izes the  next  Presider.t  to  appoint  a  Uni- 
versal Educational  Opportunity  Com- 
mission to  study  the  feasibility  of  provid- 
ing universal  post-.secondary  educational 
opportunity,  and  I'rovides  for  certain 
prohibitions  agaii^t  the  awarding  of 
loans  or  grants  to  students  Involved  In 
campus  noting. 

In  summary.  Mr  Chairman.  19  exist- 
ing progiams  are  continued  and  modi- 
t^ed.  a  new  consolidated  program  com- 
posed of  two  existing  authorities  and  a 
new  authority  is  established,  and  four 
new  programs  are  lecommended 

The  legislation  is  absolutely  necessary 
at  this  time  as  there  Is  no  fiscal  year  1969 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  pro- 
crams  carried  on  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  and,  with  the 
exceptio:i  of  title  V.  for  programs  carried 
on  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Further,  there  Is  no  authoiizatlon 
of  appropriations  for  section  12  of  the 
Alts  and  Humanities  Act  For  those  pro- 
grants  which  are  being  continued.  H  R. 
15067  establishes  a  total  liscal  year  1969 
dollar  authorization  of  $768,350,000  I 
think  It  should  be  noted  that  tlie  liscal 
year  1969  proiX)sed  authorization  for 
these  progiams  i.^  $132.920  000  le.s,s  than 
the  amount  auUiorlzed  for  the  same 
programs  In  fiscal  year  1968 


Mr  Chairman.  Uklng  Into  account  the 
new  programs  being  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  the  continuation  of  tho.se 
programs  which  do  not  already  have  fis- 
cal year  1969  authorizations,  the  bill  pro- 
tases new  total  dollar  authorizations  for 
fi.scal  year  1969  of  $905,270,000. 

When  one  considers  all  of  the  author- 
ity and  programs  affected  by  the  bill. 
HU  15067  proixjses  what  I  think  Is  a 
very  modest  increase— but  a  necessary 
increase  to  .lUow  for  needed  L;rowth  and 
healthy  development  Again  emphasiz- 
ing that  I  am  speaking  about  all  pro- 
t;rams  affected  by  the  bill,  in  fiscal  year 
1968  there  was  a  total  authorization  ol 
$2,196,270,000.  In  fi.scal  year  1969,  taking 
into  account  the  new  authorizations  be- 
ing proposed  and  the  authorizations  al- 
ready enacted,  the  total  amount  for  all 
procrams— is  $2,458,270,000.  For  fiscal 
.vear  1970.  the  dollar  authorizations  to- 
tal—$2,788,730,000.  You  will  note  from 
what  I  have  .■^ald  that  H  R.  15067  pro- 
iwses  an  mcrea.se  of  approximately  $300 
million  [x>r  year  In  the  total  amount  au- 
thorized I  must  stress  again,  however, 
that  we  are  talking  about  25  or  more 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  discuss  the 
authorization  levels  for  programs  af- 
fected by  this  legislation  without  express- 
ing my  deep  concern  about  the  pending 
appropriation  requests,  particularly  fjr 
the  student  assistance  programs  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  that  the  total  au- 
thorization for  both  new  authority  and 
existing  authority  for  programs  In  fiscal 
year  1969  amounts  to  $2.4  billion.  Tlie 
pending  appropriation  request  for  funds 
pursuant  to  that  authority  is  S995  8  mil- 
lion Much  of  the  disparity  is  due  to  the 
very  small  request  for  funding  of  pro- 
grams tamed  on  under  the  Facilities 
Act  A  .'-ubstantial  portion  is  due  to  the 
disparity  between  the  authorization  lev- 
els proposed  by  this  bill  and  the  pending 
appropriation  request  to  carry  out  the 
college-based  student  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

I  mentioned  the  successes  which  have 
been  accomplished  with  the  three  stu- 
dent assistance  programs,  and  if  we  are 
to  continue  to  provide  adequate  support. 
we  must  provide  for  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  this  current  fiscal  year  Re- 
cently, I  received  a  number  of  telegrams 
from  universities  and  colleges  In  Ken- 
tucky on  this  matter. 

Dr.  Robert  R.  Martin,  president  of 
Eastern  Kentucky  Unlversay.  had  this 
to  say  about  the  need  for  addlt'onal  stu- 
dent assistance  funds: 

Eustcrn  Kentucky  University  will  only  meet 
needs  of  50  percent  of  Initial  year  awards 
freshmen.  Wi::  meet  needs  of  83  percent  of 
other  students  E.xpectlng  *65.00U  In  lonn 
collection  to  meet  present  rommnnicnt.';  :o 
previous  recipients  Total  of  433  new  .etudeni.s 
who  qualified  for  progr.im  have  been  denied 
because  of  lack  of  funds  Projected  needs  :■  r 
1969  and  1970  In  excess  of  ?2ll3  000  .ibove 
present  1968-69  level  Have  advLsed  .students 
to  reapply  spring  semester  In  hopes  of  addi- 
tional funds   Urge  your  fullest  consideration. 

Roger  L.  WlLson.  vice  president  of  stu- 
dent affairs,  and  Elmer  D  Ander.son,  di- 
rector of  student  financial  aid.  Morehead 
College,  Kentucky,  advised  nu  as  follows: 

We  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  why 
Congress  should  act  favorably  on  an  increase 
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in  the  approprlaUon  to  finance  the  BOG,  the 
NDEA  loan,  and  the  college  work-study  pro- 
pram  during  the  fiscal  year  1969 

Durlmr  the   1968  fiscal  year  which  ended 
on  Juno  30.  we  employed  over  700  students 
..tid  our  Federal  approprlaUon  was  approxl- 
m.uely  »335.000    In  our  appUcatlon  for  the 
1969  fiscal  year  we  requested  approximately 
«470  000  and  expect  to  employ  850  students. 
However,  the  regional  panel  saw  nt  to  fut  our 
approprlauon     to     approximately     ^^°°- 
which  was  actually  an  Increase  of  sometiUng 
like  $90,000,  However.  If  we  are  not  able  to 
receive   any   more   than   we   received   during 
fiscal    vear' 1968.   some   150   to    175   student^ 
will   not  be   able  to  have  enough  money  to 
.uy  m  school,  under  the  EOG  program  for 
liscal    year    1968.    we    are    allotted    $176X)0O. 
Se   ..re    students    from   the   Appalachian 
area    who  would  not  be  able  to  go  W  college 
without  this  type  ol  assistance.  On  the  basis 
of    anticipated    Increase   In   enrollment     and 
the  area  which   these   Initial  recipients  will 
be  coming  from,  we  anticipate  to  have  ap- 
proximately 275  new  EOG  recipients  during 
hical  year   1969.  We  requested  $124,600  and 
,he      regional      panel      recommended      th  s 
amount:    therefore,  you  can  see  that  If  we 
are  not  able  to  receive  this  increase  In  the 
Federal  appropriation.  It  may  be  that  some 
•'75  students  will  be  missing  from  the  fresh- 
man class  here  at  the  university  when  regis- 
tration is  completed  In  September. 

Under  the  NDEA  loan  program  during  the 
fiscal  year   1968.  our  Federal   allocation  was 
.«318  4io    This    amount,   combined   with   in- 
stitutional matching  money  and  collections 
from   students  repaying  their   loans,  we  are 
able   to  make  loans  to  approximately   l.io" 
students  in  the  amount  of  $400,000.  However 
many  of  these  students  who  borrowed  under 
this  "program   were   not    able   to   borrow   the 
amount  they  needed   We  were  very  fo"unate 
in  being  able  to  secure  money  under  the  K.en- 
tucky   guaranteed  student   loan  program  to 
help  these  students  stay  In  school.  For  fiscal 
year  1969,  we  applied  for  approximately  $560,- 
000  Federal  money.  The  panel  recommended 
$443  000    However  the  final  allocation  figure 
is  approximately  1337.000  which  is  only  $19.- 
000  more  than  we  received  during  the  Past 
year  and  certainly  with  some  275  freshman 
plus  the  transfer  students  from  Junior  col- 
leges and  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing we  have  some  200  students  who  borrowed 
money  under  the  State  loan  program,  but  we 
now  find  that  many  banks  have  quit  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  i.nd  many  of  these 
student*  have  applied  for  an  NDEA  loan  in 
order  to  finance  their  college  education  for 
the  coming  year.  We  beg  of  you  as  o"""  con- 
gressman,   to   exert   every   ertort   to  get   the 
Congress  to  provide  an  increase  In  appropria- 
tions  for   lundlng   these   three   student   aid 
programs  durtng  fiscal  year   1969.  It  is  im- 
perative that  this  amount  of  money  be  in- 
creased and  that  they  be  funded  early.  Late 
funding    Is    very    demoralizing    to    students 
planning  to  enter  college  In   the  fall  when 
the  institution  Is  unable  to  make  a  definite 
commitment  to  them.  This  causes  many  to 
postpone  furthering  their  education  and  go 
out  in  the  world  untrained  and  unprepared 
to  earn  a  living.  These  are  the  people  who 
pventually  end  up  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls  or  some  other  type  of  welfare  program. 


pubUc  assistance.  We  have  currently  on  file 
with  HEW  a  letter  requesting  $52,. 80  In 
additional  educational  opportunity  grant 
funds. 


Mr  James  E.  Ingle,  administrator  of- 
fice of  student  financial  aid  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  sent  the  following 
telegram : 

Urge  favorable  consideration  to  lundiiig  of 
National  Defense  student  loans,  educational 
opportunity  grants,  and  c°nege  work-s^dy 
program.  All  available  funds  at  ^K  for  KDSL 
and  EOG  exhausted.  Must  rely  on  $65,000  In 
ND8L  collection  to  meet  present  commit- 
ments Letter  on  file  in  USOE  requesting 
$20,000  additional  EOG.  No  new  applicatioris 
for  EOG  and  NDSL  can  be  accepted.  Esti- 
mate eighty-five  percent  of  request  met. 


From  Kelly  Thompson  of  Western 
Kentucky  University,  came  the  following 
information: 

B.-^sed  on  the  following  Western  Kentucky 
rniversitv  urges  f.ivorable  consideration  for 
.idditional  funds  for  national  defense  student 
leans  educational  opportunity  grants  and  col- 
1,  ce  workstudy.  Less  than  65  percent  of  eli- 
gible applicants  t-o  date  have  been  approved 
•  T  awards  because  funds  have  been  totally 
committed  for  two  months  and  applications 
arc  stlU  being  received.  Some  of  these  being 
rejected  are  applicants  Identified  by  project 
talent   search  and   special   programs    under 


I  should  Uke  to  spend  a  few  more  min- 
utes on  the  specific  programs  proposed 
for  extension  and  improvement. 

For  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  providing  support  for  community 
service  projects,  the  bill  establishes  an 
authorization  of  SIO  milUon  in  fiscal  year 
1969  and  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  program  would  also  be  modified  to 
waive  the  present  requirement  for  a 
statewide  system  of  community  service 
programs,  to  permit  the  fundmg  of  a 
limited  number  of  such  projects  when 
this  is  necessary  because  of  reduced 
funding. 

The  college  library  assistance  program 
would  be  continued  with  a  $25  mUlion 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  $35 
miUion  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The  bill 
further  extends  authorizations  for 
library  training  and  research  and  the 
authorization  to  strengthen  college  and 
research  library  resources  through  the 
Library  of  Congress  shared  caUlogmg 

program.  .  .    . 

The  program  of  grants  to  assist  m 
strengthening  developing  institutions 
would  be  continued  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $35  million  in  fiscal  year  1969 
and  $55  million  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The    higher    education    instructional 
equipment  program  under  titie  VI  of  the 
mgher  Education  Act  of  1965  has  made 
avaUable  some  $44  million  over  the  past 
3  years  to  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  acquisition  of  modern  equipment  and 
materials  to  improve  undergraduate  in- 
struction. The  bill  proposes  that  tiUe 
VI-A  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  be  amended  to  permit,  for  the  first 
time,  the  use  of  titie  VI  funds  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  certain  types  of  computers^  it 
was  the  committee's  intention  that  this 
expansion    be    limited    to    instructional 
computers  such  as  the  so-called  c^fsk-top 
computers  in  view  of  the  limited  funds 
which  will  be  available  for  the  titie. 

In  addition  to  other  modifications  de- 
signed to  facilitate  better  administration 
of  the  program  at  the  State  and  institu- 
tional   levels,    H.R.    15067    extends    the 
equipment  grant  proeram  for  fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  at  an  authorized  level  ot 
814.5  million  and  S14.8  million  respec- 
tively .  , 
The  bill  also  will  help  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  acquire  needed  educa- 
tional equipment  under  title  III  of  the 
NDEA  Authorizations  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  and  loans  for  pri- 
vate elementary  and  secondary  schools 
for  this  purpose  are  extended  at  a  level 
of  $110  million  for  both  fiscal  years  1969 


and  1970.  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes 
a  new  program  of  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  to  be  used  in  ESEA  titie  I 
type  programs  and  services  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children— S84. 4  million 
would  be  authorized  for  the  new  program 
in  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $160  million  in 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Other  tried  and  tested  NDEA  programs 
extended  by  H.R.  15067  are:  First,  ine 
title  IV  graduate  fellowship  i^rogram  lor 
prospective  college  teachers:  second,  the 
titie  V-A  in-ogram  of  grants  to  strenptn- 
en  puidance.  counseling,  i-nd  tesimc 
services:  and  third,  the  title  VI  program 
of  grants  for  the  expansion  and  Iminove- 
ment   of   modern   foreign   language   m- 

.siruction.  , ^  .  , 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  would  uc 
authorized  in  fiscal  year  1969  for  title  V 
and  $16,050,000  for  title  VI.  In  fiscal  year 
1970  S30  million  would  be  authorized  loi 
tiUe  V   and  $25  million  for  title  VI.  Be- 
cause activities  previously  supported  un- 
der title  V-B.  titie  VII,  section  1009  and 
title  XI  of  the  NDEA  are  now  eligible 
for   support   under  other  Federal   pro- 
grams the  continuation  of  these  titles  as 
separate  programs  is  not  being  requestea 
In  permitting  the  titie  V-B  program  ot 
counseling  and  guidance  training  insti- 
tutes and  the  title  XI  program  of  ad- 
^anced  training  institutes  for  teacnc:-.> 
to  expire   it  was  the  committees  inten- 
tion that  these  two  programs  be  con- 
tinued under  part  D  of  the  Educatiori 
Professions  Development  Act,  at  a  level 
of  funding  at  least  equal  to  that  which 
they  received  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1968. 

11 R  15067  further  provides  foi  the 
continued  i;rowth  of  student  assistance 
programs.  Many  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained :n  H.R.  16729  approved  by  the 
House  earlier  this  year  are  duplicated  m 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today. 
Under  this  bill,  the  national  dcfon.-c 
student  loan  program  would  be  conUnueci 
with  an  authorization  of  $210  million  i.| 
f;.<:cal  year  1969  and  8275  million  in  fiscal 
vear  1970.  ,  .  , 

'  The  college  woik-study  program  v.oulii 
be  continued  at  an  authorization  level  of 
$225  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  $2.=) 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970.  The  educa- 
tional opportunity  f.rant  program  would 
be  continued  at  the  existing  authoriza- 
tion level:  that  is.  with  an  authorization 
of  $70  million  for  initial  year  grants  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  also  for  fiscal 
vear  1970.  The  bill  would  improve  these 
institutionally  based  student  assistance 
programs  in  a  number  of  respects. 

The  loan  cancellation  provi-sion  under 
the  national  dclen.se  student  loan  pro- 
cram  would  be  revised  to  provide  cancel- 
lation of  10  percent  for  the  first  or  sec- 
ond vear  of  teaching  in  schools  serving 
predominantly   low-income  students   or 
handicapped  children,  and  15  percent  for 
each  vear  thereafter.  Private  vocational 
schools  are  made  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  college  work-study  program,  and 
in  the  national  defense  student  loan  pro- 
gram  when   the   appropriation   exceeds 
SI 90   million.  Institutions  participating 
in   the   educational    opiwrtunity   grants 
program  are  piven  authority  to  transfer 
allotted  funds  to  the  college  work-study 
program. 
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with  regard  to  this  latter  provision,  I 
wish  to  make  clear  that  my  views  are 
identical  to  the  discussion  of  this  lAsue 
in  the  committee  report  I  asrree  with  the 
approach  in  H  R.  16729  which  does  not 
set  an  arbitrary  percentage  limitation — 
let  us  say,  15.  20.  or  25  {lercent — on  the 
amount  an  Institution  may  tran--.fer  from 
Its  i;rant  program  to  the  culleee  work- 
otudy  program — but  m  savin?  this.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  Interpreted  as  approving 
of  a  transfer  which  even  approaches  15 
percent.  Unquestionably  the  administra- 
tion of  the  educational  opportunity  ttranl 
program  Is  difficult,  because  it  mearus 
that  an  institution  uf  hii«h.er  education 
miust  actively  ."search  out  and  motivate 
underprlvlleccd  but  promising  young 
students. 

If  an  Institution  doo-,  not  vvhh  to  par- 
ticlpat;e  In  the  program,  then  there  Is  no 
requirement  that  they  do  so.  No  Institu- 
tion, however,  should  volunteer  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  order  to  obtain  additional 
fvinds  for  Its  college  work-study  program. 
H.R.  15067  contains  amendments  to 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  which  are 
quite  similar  to  thase  contalnc^d  In  the 
Hou^e-!>assed  bill,  H  R  1C729  These  pro- 
vide for  f.rst,  th?  extension  of  the  Fed- 
eral loan  in.'^unince  program  and  a  liber- 
alization of  the  terms  un:l?r  which  Fe<l- 
cral  loan  Insurance  may  be  extended: 
.second,  Federal  In.surnnce  of  .student 
loans  cvuaranteed  under  State  and  non- 
profit private  student  loan  programs: 
third,  an  authori/ntlon  of  $10  million  for 
additional  advances  to  iTserve  funds  of 
State  student  loan  Insurance  programs; 
the  merger  of  the  national  vocational 
student  Iof.n  iri^uiancc  program  with  the 
guaranteed  program  under  the  Higher 
Ed'jcation  Act  and  the  repeal  of  the  di- 
rect Federri  loan  program  for  vocatior\al 
students;  f.fth.  an  Increase  from.  6  to  7 
percent  of  the  maximum  interest  rate 
applicable  to  guaranteed  student  loaias; 
aiid  sbcth.  the  extension  and  modifica- 
tion of  authority  for  paj-m.ents  to  reduce 
student  interest  costs  .so  as  to  continue 
the  interest  subsidy  only  during  perlod.s 
in  which  the  borrower  is  In  .school  or  in 
which  the  loan  Is  accorded  a  defenncnt 
status. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  also 
authorize  a  new  cooperative  education 
program  that  will  afford  students  the  op- 
portunity to  earn,  through  alternating 
periods  of  employment,  funds  required 
for  continuing  their  education.  Grants  to 
institutions  for  this  punxise  are  author- 
ized at  a  level  of  ?8  75  m.illion  In  1969 
and  $10.75  million  .n  1970. 

Another  important  new  program  au- 
tliorized  under  H.R.  15067  would  make 
available  to  iiistitutions  of  hisher  educa- 
tion grants  for  providing  .special  counsel- 
ing and  remedial  services  to  enrolled  dis- 
advantaged .--tudents.  This  program,  to- 
gether witii  the  consolidation  of  the 
Talent  Search  and  Upward  Bound  pro- 
grams mandated  under  liie  bill,  will 
greatly  Increase  the  availability  of 
higher  education  to  young  people  from 
low-lnccMiie  families:  $41.68  million  Is 
authorized  for  the  combined  program  in 
fiscal  year  1969.  and  $56.68  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  .share  the  view  of 
many  that  perhaps  the  most  Important 


higher  education  program  we  liave  en- 
acted is  the  grant  and  loan  program  to 
.a.^slst  in  the  construction  of  academic 
facilities  Llkewi.se.  1  share  the  deep  con- 
cern uf  college  admlQl-strators  that  the 
projected  level  cif  financing  of  this  pro- 
gram during  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
totally  Inadequate  to  meet  the  Increasing 
need  to  expand  and  Improve  facilities  for 
undergraduate  f'dufatlon  HH  15067  ex- 
tends the  FncUltles  .\n  by  providing  an 
authorl:'.ation  for  fl.scal  year  1970  which 
is  Identical  to  the  exl.^t!ng  fiscal  year  1969 
auinorlzatlon.  Under  the  bill,  therefore. 
$7  million  would  be  authorl/.ed  for  State 
planntnt'  luid  adminl  .tratlon.  $120  mil- 
lion for  grants  to  a.sstst  in  construction 
of  graduate  facilities.  $936  million  for 
grants  to  as;;L-;t  in  the  construction  of 
undergraduate  facilities,  and  $400  million 
for  construction  loans. 

Tiie  legislation  also  .suggest.s  a  number 
of  needed  improvements  In  the  various 
facilities  programs,  most  Important  of 
these  being  an  lncrea.se  In  the  maximum 
permissible  Federal  share  under  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  program  from 
the  existing  limit  ui  ."ia' j  percent  to  one- 
half  of  the  eligible  cost 

The  bill  contains  t.vo  other  iiraend- 
mcnts  to  the  facilities  program.  The  first 
would  broaden  the  ehi^.bllity  .■■tandards 
for  the  undergraduate  construction  pro- 
gram. Tills  Is  a  necessary  liberalization. 
one  which  will  permit  the  u-se  of  Facilities 
.■\ct  funds  for  the  Improvement  of  obso- 
lete facilities  on  nun-.erous  college  cam- 
puses. 

Another  amendment  would  provide  for 
upward  adjustments  in  the  Interest  rate 
for  the  facilities  loan  program  Presently, 
the  maxlmimi  Interest  charge  on  a  title 
III  loan  !--■  3  percent  Under  the  proposed 
revision.  in.Uitutions  borrowing  today 
would  pay  approxlm.ately  4i2  i^ercent. 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  of  tlie 
new  adm:nl.stration  proposals  authorized 
by  the  committee's  bill — special  .services 
for  disadvantaged  .'-•udents.  There  are 
two  others. 

The  Networks  for  Knowledge  Act  is 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  lUgher 
education  across  the  Nation  by  f  ncourag- 
mg  colleges  and  miiversities  to  share  ex- 
petisive  human  and  physical  r!:-sources. 
Grants  will  be  made  to  Institutions  for 
planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out 
a  wide  variety  of  joint  use  programs  in- 
volving facilities,  library  resources,  elec- 
tronic equipment,  and  faculty:  S500.000 
is  authorized  for  1969  and  SIO  million  for 
1970. 

The  last  new  program,  education  for 
the  public  .service.  Is  designed  to  improve 
the  education  of  students  attending  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  prep- 
aration for  entrance  Into  the  service  of 
State,  local,  or  Federal  Governments,  as 
well  as  to  attract  such  students  into  the 
public  .service.  The  jirogram  will  encom- 
pass grants,  contracts,  and  fellowship 
awards  at  an  auihoriL'ed  level  of  5500,000 
in  1969  for  planning,  and  $15  million  in 
1970  for  the  first  oixiatioiuil  year  of  the 
program. 

In  Older  to  insure  that  the  many  Fed- 
eral [)rograms  in  higher  education  are 
utilized  with  maxl.mum  effectiveness. 
H.R.  15067  establishes  In  the  Office  of 
Education   two  broadly   ba.sed   advisory 


councils.  The  bill  provides  for  an  advisory 
council  on  student  financial  aid  and  an 
advisory  council  on  graduate  education. 

The  bill  further  requires  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  disseminate  re- 
ports and  Information  concerning  the 
programs  operating  under  Its  various 
title.s — $2  million  authorized  in  1970 — 
and  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
fuiuLs  speciflcaliy  for  program  planning 
and  evaluation— $1,117  million  in  1969. 
$19  nulhon  m  1970.  The  Secretary  Is 
required  to  :  ubmlt  an  annual  report  to 
Coiu'ress  evaluatmg  the  results  and  ef- 
ftclivem  ss  of  the  various  higher  educa- 
tion programs  and  recommending  needed 
changes. 

To  further  promote  efficiency  in  the 
planiung  and  administration  of  higher 
education  programs,  provision  Is  made 
for  appropriating  funds  1  year  In  ad- 
vance of  the  year  in  v  hich  they  are  tJ 
be  obligated. 

Finally.  Mr.  Ch.airman.  the  prop)rals 
contained  In  this  legislation  do  not  rail 
for  dramatic  new  levels  of  funding,  but 
tliey  do  !)rovide  for  the  continuation  and 
do  promise  the  more  effective  use  of  ex- 
isting authorities.  I  join  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  affirming  that  the  bill 
before  us  deserves  our  enthusiastic 
support. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  lo  the  i.'entleman  from  Hew 
Jcr-,ey  I  Mr   C.\hill1. 

Mr.  CAHILL  ?.Tr.  Ch.iiiTnan,  I  h.ave 
taken  this  time,  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  to  discu.ss  what  I  u:-irier- 
stand  was  an  amendment  offered  Lv  the 
•-cntleman  from  New  York  providliig 
funds  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children  by  prc- 
v:ril:ifT  "rant.?  for  the  pnrchn.se  and  ac- 
quisition of  cduc"tion.il  materials  and 
equipment. 

I  would  merely  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  the  fact  that 
I  hope  when  this  program  is  implemented 
it  will  not  simply  result  in  pourint: 
money  into  outmoded  educational  sys- 
tems but,  rather,  m  providing  a  .-stimulus 
for  truly  innovative  prottrams. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  the  speech  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  delivered  upon  the 
150th  annlversarj-  of  the  founding  of  the 
Philadelphia  public  .-schools  on  July  2. 
19G8.  pnd  in  that  speech  he  discussed 
research  and  iinovative  methods  and 
said  that  too  often  the  result  of  cxix-ri- 
ments  are  delayed  in  application  or 
igi'.ortd  completely. 

Mr.  Chau-man.  it  is  clear  that  our  Na- 
tion's school  sy.stem  has  not  been  oper- 
ationally ruccessful  for  vast  numbers  of 
children  from  our  urban  population 
centers.  These  are  the  academically  and 
culturally  disfranchised  youth,  the  cco- 
nomio  and  .social  ciropout 

Enough  six-cific  research  has  been 
done  in  laboratories  throu!!liout  tlie  Na- 
tion to  suggest  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
curricula  and  teachers,  but  the  present 
reinforcement  system  and  educational 
environment  that  are  responsible  for  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  these 
educational  failures.  The  basic  use  of  lan- 
guage and  mathematics  are  required 
skills  for  a  technological  society  whether 
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It  be  suburban  or  urban,  middle  class  or 
economically  deprived.  It  appears  that 
the  payoff  needed  to  maintain  learmng 
behaviors  which  may  be  exhibited  In  a 
classroom— which  generally  Is  available 
in  a  middle-class  community— does  not 
exist  in  sufficient  strength  within  the 
economically  deprived  groups  of  the 
urban  ghetto. 

Special  funds  are  needed  to  rectiiy 
this  problem,  but  it  should  not  be  in- 
vested in  the  old  concepts  of  brick  and 
mortar  schools  and  classrooms.  Good 
educational  environment  must  be  sup- 
ported by  an  ecology  equipped  to  go 
along  with  the  initial  investment.  Just 
as  it  requires  a  healthy  and  active  in- 
dustrial svstem  to  support  the  auto- 
mobile that  we  drive— gasoline,  road 
surfaces,  laws— f;ood  educational  en- 
vironment, for  example,  a  classroom 
lille^d  with  teachers  and  textbooks,  are 
tied  to  and  maini.uncd  by  a  supporting 
environment. 

Attempts  to  correct  the  present  school 
svstem  generally  start  by  testing,  classi- 
fying, and  grouping  the  youngsters.  Un- 
fortunatelv,  however,  educators  have 
tended  to  accept  19th  century  concepts 
of  student  ablUtles  as  defined  by  aver- 
aging IQ  tests,  and,  on  the  basis  of  these 
we  have  established  remedial  programs 
which  segregate  these  young  people  into 
immutable  tracks. 

For  example,  there  has  been  accept- 
ance in  the  past  that  an  i8-year-old  with 
a  low  IQ,  reading  at  the  fifth-grade  level, 
could  not  academically  advance,  and 
that  this  was  too  late  for  individual 
progress.  Thus,  we  have  tended  not  to 
encourage  such  youngsters  to  consider 
re-entrance  into  the  academic  world. 

The  present  national  testing  and  label- 
ing practice,  rather  than  being  used  as 
recordkeeping,  has  long  been  used  for 
prediction.  This  practice  has  permitted 
brain  straining  and  intellectual  dis- 
crimination, for  it  has  attempted  to  pre- 
dict based  upon  the  child's  past  perform- 
ance in  a  particular  system  that  the  brain 
of  the  tested  individual  is  limited.  What 
is  in  practice  today  in  America  is  the 
most  insidious  kind  of  discrimination. 
This  labeling  assumes  that  only  cer- 
tain  men    can   learn   certain   tasks. 

This  form  of  discrimination  is  danger- 
ous and  not  within  the  concept  of  equal 
rights  which  we  have  guaranteed  to  our 
citizens  because  it  labels  human  learning 
potential  on  the  basis  of  a  system  which 
IS  not  justified  by  present  educational 
knowledge.  Using  this  outmoded  ap- 
proach has  further  alienated  an  already 
hostile  group  wliose  economic  conditions 
have  not  been  changed  by  our  system  of 
welfare.  Moreover,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  present  welfare  system  does  not 
move  them   forward   towards  economic 

stability.  ^  ^    »» 

The  Case  projects,  as  loported  by  Mr. 
Harold  L.  Cohen,  executive  director.  In- 
stitute for  Behavioral  Research.  Silver 
Spring,  were  carried  out  with  delinquent 
voung  dropouts.  By  using  a  new  curricula, 
incorporating  programed  instruction  and 
money  as  general  payment  for  academic 
uork  perfoi-med  at  a  90  percent  or  bet- 
ter level,  he  has  already  proven  that  the 
voungster.  whether  white,  black,  poor, 
urban  Puerto  Rican,  and  so  forth,  be- 
tween the  age  of  13  to  18.  can  in  fact 


learn  the  complex  academic  task  to 
which  the  academicians  previously  stated 
he  was  unable  to  perform.  The  data 
speaks  for  Itself. 

In  a  group  of  24  students  tested,  pre 
and  post,  the  average  IQ  Increase  on  the 
Army  Revised  Beta  was  a  mean  gain  of 
16.2.  One  student  registered  an  increase 
of  approximatelj'  25  points. 

FURTHER     DESCRIPTION     OT     THE    PROJECT 

The  goals  of  the  Case  II— Model  proj- 
ect were  designed  to  increase  the  aca- 
demic behaviors  of  all  of  its  students  no 
matter  at  what  level  they  were,  and  to 
prepare  as  many  students  as  possible 
within  an  operational  year  for  their  re- 
turn to  the  public  school  system  from 
which  they  were  dropped  or  to  pass  a 
high  school  equivalency  exam. 

To  fulfill  this  objective,   the  project 
undertook  the  following;   First,  it  con- 
verted an  old  cottage  on  the  Training 
School  grounds  into  a  24-hour  learning 
environment,  established  new  systems  of 
operations   and   an   economy   based   on 
academic  achievement,  schedules  of  rein- 
forcement,  and   hired   the   students   to 
work  for  the  Case  II— Model  administra- 
tion  Each  student  was  called  a  student 
educational  researcher  and  worked  on 
programed  courses  and  regular  text,  and 
attended  programed  clas.ses  and  lecture 
classes.  They  were  working  for  the  Case 
II— Model  -corporation."  Their  product 
was  intellectual  wealth  m  general  and 
academic  work  in  particular.  They  were 
paid  when  they  I'Crformed  on  tests  at 
90  percent  cr  belter  accuracy.  The  staff 
planned  to  new  curriculum  with  the  bullc 
of    the    subject    matter    being    taught 
through  individual  prot^ramed  instruc- 
tion or  programed  texts. 

A  banking  system  and  four  timeclocks 
for  accurate  accounting  of  ix)int  earn- 
ings and  distribution  and  spending  and 
detailed  time  function  records  were  the 
basic  measurement  tools  used  to  opera- 
tionally examine  the  daily  operation. 
Also  a  new  evaluation  method  for  parole 
was  '  established,  based  upon  objective 
academic  measurement  and  recordable- 
observable — social  behaviors. 

The  project  environment  was  designed 
to  increase  the  choices  and  prerequisites 
normally  available  to  the  average  wage- 
earning  American,  but  not  available  to 
these  vouth  in  a  prison.  The  students 
paid  for  their  room,  clothing,  and  gifts: 
and  they  paid  an  entrance  fee  and  tuition 
for  special  classes.  They  became,  through 
their  own  academic  achievement,  work- 
ing end  paying  membcis  of  the  Case  II— 
Model  society. 

Those  students  who  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient funds,  or  who  did  not  wish  to  do 
their  schoolwork.  were  forced  to  go  on 
relief  They  lost  their  privileges,  slept  on 
open  bunks,  ate  their  meals  on  metal 
trays  and  could  not  participate  with 
wage-earning  students.  No  one  remained 
on  relief  for  more  than  2  weeks. 

The  increase  in  academic  skills,  as 
measured  bv  national  tests,  the  positive 
attitudinal  change  in  the  students,  the 
increase  in  IQ,  and  the  effective  systems 
employed,  have  given  strong  indications 
that  the  principles  employed  in  the  Case 
projects  would  be  effective  in  the  Ameri- 
can public  school  and  in  Federal  and 
State  welfare  systems. 


The  Case  system  proved  that  where 
students  had  free  choice  as  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  they  could  study  and 
the  length  of  time  they  would  spend,  put 
under  an  economic  system,  brought  the 
grade  level  pains  per  month  of  use.  as 
follows ; 

All  data  refers  to  the  rale  for  a  stu- 
dent who  is  being  motivated  by  mlddle- 
cla.ss  environment  and  standards:  Twice 
the  normal  rate  of  leaminn  m  para- 
p;aph  meaning:  over  three  times  the 
rate  for  language  usage;  over  twice  the 
rate  for  spelling;  over  twice  the  rate 
lor  arithmetic  icasoninr.:  normal  rate 
for  arithmetic  computation:  twice  the 
:ate  for  science:  and  normal  rate  lor 
social  studies. 

Out  of  the  eieht  .students  from  that 
project  still  on  a  voluntaiy  basis,  who 
look  the  high  school  equivalency  exam- 
ination, all  eight  passed. 

All  this  was  accomplished  with  very 
little  more  money  than  it  would  lake 
to  use  conventional  methods  to  educate 
the  students  at  the  National  Training 
School  for  Bovs.  In  fact,  the  difference 
was  S2.50  per  day  per  student,  which 
covered  research  ijersonncl  and  other 
operations  tiial  are  not  normal  to  an  on- 
going   e'ducatiop.al   system. 

This  proiccc  has  clearly  dcmonsiratcd 
that  voung  people  can  be  motivated  by 
iht  .same  factors  in  the  environment 
that  motivate  and  maintain  the  middle- 
clpss  voungster  of  America. 

It  is  not  wise  for  us  to  think  of  pieces 
of  equipment  and  buildings  as  .solutions 
for  our  educational  problems,  but  rather 
to  comider  contingency  sy.stems  which 
v\iU  initiate  t':e  learning  jDroccss  r.nd 
help  maintain  end  increase  the  motiva- 
tion of  these  y,,ulh,  whose  past  hision,- 
of  failure  and  lack  of  motivation  has 
c'-oded  their  sense  of  .self-confidence. 
dit:n:iy,  and  the  feeling  that  they  can 
Make  it  ;n  the  American  scene. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Ciiaiiman,  will  t)u'- 
t;cniieman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  penlleinan. 

Mr  CAREY.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 

Yielding  at  this  point  because  I  certainly 

concur  v.iih  the  important  statement  he 

iias  just  made. 

I  will  read  wiih  care  and  great  atten- 
tion the  material  which  he  intends  to 
place  v.\  the  Recopd  when  we  are  in  the 
House. 

Let  me  also  call  attention  to  a  recent 
arl'clc.  n  ^erv  well  written  and  carefully 
documented  ari:cle  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  .'Usi  2  wecfts 
ago  written  by  Mr.  John  Leonard  talking 
about  the  useof  techniques  that  are  now 
l)roving  so  effective  in  terms  of  media 
imimct  in  television  and  carrying  forth 
those  I'^chniques  into  the  school  systems 
as  a  matter  of  regular  practice  especially 
for  tlie  benefit  of  the  disadvantaged 
child. 

It  pointed  out,  and  we  cannot  deny  it 
any  longer,  that  the  greatest  effect  upon 
our  children,  yours  and  mine,  comes 
from  that  800-line  grid  in  the  pattern  on 
the  screen  that  he  watches  and  not  from 
the  two  or  three  lines  in  the  old 
McGuffey  reader  that  he  cannot  master 
in  tiie  classroom. 

I  think  this  is  a  great  forward  step 
that  this  committee  on  the  part  of  the 
House  has  made  to  recognize  that  the 
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industrial  technology  and  the  educational 
technolORy  can  come  together  at  this 
point  and  helped  to  Improve  educat:cn 
In  the  modern  sclenUflc  way 

I  again  consrratulale  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Chaliman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  i:entleman  from 
Ohio  :Mr.  AyresI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  'hrrc  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlnne.sota? 
There  was  no  ubjection. 
Mr  AYRES  Mr  rhalrman.  it  was  10 
vears  aeo  that  a  closely  divided  Congress 
approved  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  which  had  been  proposed  by  Presi- 
d-'nt  Dwuht  D  Eisenhower  This  com- 
menced an  era  of  steady  development  of 
PederAI  concern  for  education,  and  of 
action  on  our  part  to  help  brin«  educa- 
tional qualitv  up  to  the  level  demanded 
by  these  times  Today  we  .'^hall  extend 
that  act  and  a  number  of  other  programs 
enacted  since  then,  with  scarcely  a  trace 
of  the  division  and  apprehension  we  ex- 
perienced in  1958  We  tend  not  only  to 
forcct  the  doubts  expressed  then,  but 
also  the  enormity  of  the  achievement  of 
overcoming  those  doubt-s 

The  success  of  the  proq:ram5  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  Is  a 
m.onunient  to  the  judionent  and  leader- 
ship of  President  Eisenhower  Its  origi- 
nal enactment  also  called  forth  the 
persuasive  powers  and  leadership  of  Vice 
President  Rlcriard  M  Nixon,  who  arsnied 
forcefully  with  his  fomier  coUeaeues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  that  'he  national 
Interest  required  action  to  improve  the 
quality  of  ?ducat!on  and  to  make  It  more 
readily  available  to  all  who  could  profit 
fr'^m  such  opportunities. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  among  those 
who  nipported  this  legislation  from  its 
inception,  and  I  r.upport  its  extension 
today. 

This  IS  not  to  say  that  Federal  aid  for 
education  is  without  problems  and  pos- 
sible dan','ers.  As  we  get  more  involved 
in  the  support  of  education  we  must  exer- 
cise more  and  more  restraint  and  greater 
care  that  Federal  programs  do  not  dis- 
tort or  disrupt  the  educational  mission 
of  schools  and  colleges,  or  interfere  \'ith 
or  replace  established  patterns  of  educa- 
tional financing  We  must  also  take  in- 
creasing care  that  Federal  education 
funds  are  spent  with  prudent  concern  for 
producing  the  maximum  educational  im- 
pact. We  cannot  permit  good  legislation 
to  become  a  itrab  bag  of  benefits  un- 
related to  educational  needs.  I  regret  that 
there  is  som.ethin?  of  that  tendency  in 
the  bill  before  us.  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  in  the  companion  bill  passed  in 
the  otlier  body. 

I  feel  strongly,  too.  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  reexamine  all  of  these  pro- 
grams in  the  light  of  changing  needs 
and  conditions,  and  to  consider  new  pat- 
terns and  new  forms  of  assisUnce  We 
might  well  consider,  for  example,  a  .sys- 
tem of  insututional  grants  to  replace 
the  multitude  of  single-purpose  aids 
available  today.  Just  a  few  days  ago  I 
met  in  my  olYice  with  a  group  of  stu- 
dents— a  very  fine  group  of  young  men 
and  women— from  the  only   college  In 
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America  najned  In  honor  of  our  lat« 
President  John  K  Kennedy.  These  young 
people  were  searching  for  some  means  of 
helping;  their  coUi'ce  overcome  a  .-severe 
financial  crisis  In  fact,  the  college,  a  4- 
vear  liberal  art,s  institution  located  in 
Nebraska,  needs  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  operating  funds  or  it  may  not 
survive  Yet  I  liad  to  tell  lhe.se  earnest 
voung  people,  w  ho  were  acting  un.selfishly 
and  at  their  own  expense,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  several  billion  dol- 
lars in  funds  for  higher  education  but  not 
a  penny  for  operating  capital  for  their 
college. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  is  good 
legislaUon.  Mr  Chairman,  but  it  will  not 
help  the  John  F.  Kennedy  College  in  the 
way  it  most  needs  help  I  offer  this  as  a 
single  example  of  the  rea^son  we  must 
reconsider  these  aid  programs  from  time 
to  time  and  be  wllUng  to  change  them  to 
meet  educational  needs  aa  they  develop. 
Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  1 . 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, first  of  all  may  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  for  the  fine  leadership 
and  the  effort  that  he  has  made  to  bring 
this  Idislation  to  the  floor  as  well  as 
my  appreciation  to  the  i\iiiking  Republi- 
can member  on  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlnne.sota  I  Mr.  QuieI.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  one  of  the 
hardest  workin.;,'  and  most  knowledgeable 
individuals  in  this  country  in  regard  to 
legislation  in  the  field  >'f  education  His 
contributions  have  been  many  and  great. 
Tins  bill  C0ITW6  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  with  full  bipartisan  support.  I 
would  express  my  great  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  who 
have  rt-orked  many  long  hours.  Each  one 
can  be  proud  of  the  work  he  has  done — 
the  contributions  made  toward  offering 
greater  educational  opix)rtumtics. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  \oted  out 
of  the  subcommittee  by  a  unanimous 
vote  and  it  was  also  voted  out  of  the  full 
committee  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  consideration  of  this  legislation 
started  during  tlie  90th  Congress.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  hearings  were  held 
more  than  120  witnesses  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee. 

As  the  distinguished  cliairman  has  al- 
ready ladicated.  this  bill  provides  for  a 
5 -year  extension  or  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion of  the  vaiious  programs  involved  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  the  Higher 
Educational  Facilities  Act.  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

We  authorize  funds  for  2  years  and 
extend  the  programs  for  aii  additional 
3  years  with  'such  sums  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress." 

I  think  one  of  the  most  desirable  parts 
of  the  bill  also  is  that  huiguage  similar 
to  that  provided  in  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  ESEA.  which 
provides  for  forward  funding  so  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  coun- 
try would  have  some  indication  of  the 
amount  of  money  they  can  plan  on. 
not  only  for  the  immediate  months 
ahead  but  also  for  the  following  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  began  con.^ideration 


of  this  legislation  early  In  the  f^rst  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress.  The  first 
witness  to  appear  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  a  bill  similar  to  H  R.  15067  was 
the  then  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
ver%-  distinguir.hcd  John  Gardner.  He 
said: 

More  tlmn  in  any  other  place  or  at  any 
other  ume  in  history  our  citizens  and  our 
society  depend  upon  the  general  vitality  of 
our  iiisulutlons  ot  lilgher  learning. 

The  lour  subsequent  volumes  of  hear- 
inrs  substantiate  and  underscore  Secrc- 
tan-  Gardners  statement.  The  hearing 
record  fullv  documents  the  necessity  for 
contu-iued.  strengthened  and  expanded 
[iroL'r.iins  .>f  as;^istance  to  higher  edu- 
cation.  HR.    15067   responds— responds 
meaningfully- to  the  needs,  the  issues 
and  problems  di.scussed  by  the  more  than 
120  witne.s-sos  who  appeared  before  us 
and  reaffirms  the  congressional  commlt- 
mei-.t  to  (  xpand  both  the  quantitative  and 
quahUitive  aspects  of  higher  education. 
It  does  this  essentially  in  three  ways.  It 
provides,    first,    for    the    extension    and 
minor  revision  of  certain  higher  educa- 
tion pronrams:  second,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  four  new  programs:  and  most 
imporuantly.    third,    for    the    extensive 
modification  and  restructuring  of  a  num- 
ber  of   existing    programs,    particularly 
tiiose  providing  financial  a.sslstance  to 
students. 

With  respect  to  the  extension  and 
•ninor  revision  of  cxistinrr  programs.  H.R. 
15067  provides  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  carried  on  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  These  include 
title  I— support  for  community  service 
nroerams;  title  11— dp.-^rmed  to 
strengthen  college  library  resources; 
title  ni— providing  support  for  co- 
operative arram;cments  desiuMied  to  rai.se 
the  academic  .standards  of  developing 
institutions;  and  title  VI— which  helps 
in.stitutions  in  the  acquisition  of  instruc- 
tional cquiiiment 

Programs  carried  on  under  the  Na- 
tional Defen.se  Education  Act  are  also  ex- 
tended Tiiese  include  the  title  HI  pi--'- 
gram  of  c rants  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  the  acqui-sition  of  equip- 
ment; title  IV— the  National  Defense 
srraduate  fellowship  prociinm;  title  V— 
the  program  of  erant.-,  to  .slren:Tth"n 
Guidance  and  counselin^i  services;  and 
title  \^— nrovidint!  support  for  the  sup- 
port for  the  expannon  and  improvement 
of  foreiim  lani-.ua-i?  instruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams are  modified  .so  as  to  facilitate 
more  effective  administration  either  at 
the  local  level  or  at  the  national  level. 
An  example  of  the  kind  of  amendment 
to  v.hich  I  refer  alfects  title  VI  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Heretofore,  es- 
sentially two  separate  programs  have 
been  carried  on  under  this  title;  one 
providing  support  for  the  acquisition  of 
instructional  equipment  and  the  other 
providing  support  for  the  acquisition  of 
television  eiiuipm.e.U  Under  H  R.  15067, 
this  unnecessary  and  papcrwori-.-pr<.>- 
ducing  distinction  in  the  program  is 
eliminated 

Extension  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  program  of  grants 
to  assist  m   the  acquisition  of   iiutruc- 
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tional  equipment  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities is  also  proposed. 

With  respect  to  all  of  the  programs 
which  I  have  mentioned.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  bill  establishes  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1969.  These 
recognize  the  stringent  budgetary  con- 
trols which  are  in  effect  and  are  for  the 
most  part  in  line  with  the  pending  ap- 
propriations requests.  The  bill  further 
establishes  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  These  are  generally  In  line  with 
the  1968  authorizations  which  reflect 
more  adequately  the  actual  dollar  needs 
of  the  programs  being  extended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl  also  proposes 
the  extension  and  modification  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963, 
which  I  feel  Is  the  most  beneficial  and 
necessary  component  of  Federal  assist- 
ance to  higher  education. 

Information  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  subcommittee  indicates  that  the 
1963  act  has  enabled  more  than  300,000 
students  to  attend  college.  Clearly  the 
program  has  been  a  success,  but  I  must 
also  point  out  that  even  with  the  Fa- 
cilities Act,  there  has  been  an  increase 
between  1964  and  1967  in  the  deficiency 
In  the  number  of  needed  student  places 
on  college  and  university  campuses.  The 
deficiency  has  almost  doubled  from 
600,000  In  1964  to  1.100.000  in  1967.  Be- 
tween 1964  and  1967  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  enrollment  of  1.6  million  stu- 
dents. Thus,  in  1967  colleges  and  uni- 
versities did  not  have  adequate  space  to 
accommodate  approximately  70  percent 
of  the  newly  enrolled  students. 

H.R.  15067  establishes  an  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  facilities 
program  which  Is  Identical  to  the  1969 
authorization.  The  bill  also  provides  for 
a  necessary  liberalization  of  the  pro- 
gram to  permit  funds  for  the  improve- 
ment of  facilities  on  college  campuses 
where  enrollments  are  not  expected  to 
Increase.  One  feature  of  the  bill,  however. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  of  particular  concern 
to  me.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  will 
be  to  Increase  the  Interest  rate  on  fa- 
cilities loans  from  the  current  3-per- 
cent maximum  rate  to  approximately  4.5 
percent.  I  question  whether,  during  peri- 
ods of  substantially  reduced  funding  for 
the  grant  program  and  during  periods 
of  Increasing  colle.ae  enrollments,  such 
a  provision  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  today  about  the  new 
programs  being  proposed.  The  urgent  re- 
quirement for  more  and  better  trained 
persons  for  public  service  demands  the 
enactment  of  the  Education  for  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Act.  Two  additional  pro- 
crams — networks  for  knowledge  and 
cooperative  education — will,  through  a 
small  Initial  Investment  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  at  this  time. 
result  in  far-reaching  and  significant 
benefits   to   higher   education. 

A  fourth  program  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  meeting  the 
purpose  of  a  number  of  recently  enacted 
programs  which  focus  on  meeting  the 
special  education  needs  of  deprived  chil- 
dren. Under  the  program,  local  educa- 
tional agencies  will  be  assisted  In  the  ac- 
quisition of  Instructional  equipment  to  be 
used  in  title  I  ESEA-type  programs. 


These  are  Important  and  necessary  ad- 
ditions to  our  overall  program  of  Fed- 
eral assistance,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  most  significant  amendments  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  15067  are  those  which  pro- 
vide for  more  economical,  effective,  flexi- 
ble and  coordinated  administration  of 
existing  programs  and  resolve  many  of 
the  problems  and  issues  w  hich  have  been 
discussed  In  the  past. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
what  I  mean.  The  bill  proposes  a  more 
flexible   and  coordinated   approach  for 
the  administration  of  student  assistance 
programs.    Separate    provisions    in    the 
three  college-based  student  aid  programs 
for  measuring  institutional  maintenance 
of  effort  and  for  reimbursement  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  have  caused  com- 
plex and  duplicatory  administrative  work 
at   the    Institutional    level.    H.R.    15067 
standardizes  and  consolidates  the  sepa- 
rate provisions.  There  would  be  a  com- 
mon requirement  for  continuation  of  in- 
stitutional expenditures  and  a  common 
provision  with  regard  to  the  administra- 
tive overhead  allowance.  The  fund  dis- 
tribution pattern  for  the  three  programs 
would  be  altered  from  the  three  separate 
allotment  formulas  which  differ  In  each 
program  to  a  national  pool  funding  basis. 
There  Is  also  proposed  a  more  rational 
system  of  advisory  committees  to  assist 
the  Office  of  Education  in  carrying  out 
Its  mission.  Resulting  from  the  bill  will 
be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  over- 
lapping advisory  committees. 

The  bill  does  not  request  that  certain 
educational  statutes  be  extended  when 
newer  and  broader  authorities  will  do  the 
job  just  as  well.  For  example,  the  educa- 
tional media  research  authority  imder 
NDEA  need  not  be  extended  as  these  ac- 
tivities are  more  logically  funded  under 
the  broad  authority  of  the  Cooperative 
Education  Act.  So,  too,  title  XI  of  the 
NDEA  providing  support  for  advanced 
training  of  teachers  need  not  be  ex- 
tended, since  support  Is  now  available 
under  the  comprehensive  program  con- 
tained in  the  Education  professions  De- 
velopment Act. 

There  is  an  additional  facet  of  the 
pending  legislation  which  desei-ves  high- 
lighting: the  consolidation  of  Upward 
Bound  with  Talent  Search.  Currently, 
these  two  programs,  even  though  they 
are  similar  if  not  identical  in  purpose 
and  in  program,  are  administered 
through  two  different  agencies.  H.R. 
15067  provides  for  a  logical  resolution  of 
this  illogical  arrangement — by  placing 
the  two  programs  in  the  OfBce  of  Educa- 
tion and  providing  additional  authority 
to  continue  special  and  remedial  serv- 
ices to  disadvantaged  students  during 
their  college  enrollment.  The  three- 
pronged  approach  is  a  comprehensive  one 
and  one  which  will  provide  for  a  full 
cycle  of  complete  programing.  By  co- 
ordinating the  three  programs  as  is  pro- 
ixised,  funds  provided  under  each  pro- 
gram will  be  used  more  effectively  to 
assist  individual  students  participating 
in  one  or  more  combinations  of  tht  three. 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  do  something  about  those  pro- 
visions in  existing  law  which  are  costly 
provisions  but  which  do  not  meet  the 
puiTKwes  for  which  they  were  intended. 


For  some  years  In  committee  we  have 
debated  that  provision  in  the  national 
defense    student    loan    program    under 
which  a  portion  of  a  loan  may  be  for- 
aiven  for  service  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. Throughout  that  debate,  there  has 
not  been  one  shred  of  evidence  to  indi- 
cate   that   the   provision   has   attracted 
people  to  the  teaching  profession.  There 
is  some  evidence,  however,  that  the  pro- 
vision might  be  effective  in  motivating 
teachers     to     choose     certain     schools. 
Ever>'one    is    concerned   about   the    in- 
ability of  schools  serving  the  inner  cities 
and  the  rural  poor  to  attract  and  retain 
teachei-s.  H.R.  15067  makes  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  long  overdue  change  in 
existing    law   by   providing    forgiveness 
only  for  service  in  schools  serving  our 
most  disadvantaged  students. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  bill  proposes  the 
deletion   of   the   interest   subsidy   pay- 
ments during  the  repayment  period  of 
a  puaranteed  student  loan.  No  one  will 
question    the    desirability    and    in    fact 
necessity  of  extending  interest  subsidy 
payments  on  a  loan  while  a  student  Is 
still  in  college.  On  the  other  hand,  al- 
most all  of  the  evidence  brought  to  our 
attention  indicates  that   the  continua- 
tion of  interest  subsidy  payments  while 
borrowers  are  in  the  repayment  stage — 
that  is,  after  they  have  completed  col- 
lege  and   begim   their   careers — is   un- 
necessary, undesirable,  and  will  be  ex- 
cee<iingly  costly.   I  share   this  view  of 
many  that  the  amount  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  obligated  to 
pay  in  interest  subsidy  payments  imder 
existing  law  could  far  more  effectively 
be  used  in  a  program  like  the  facilities 
program,  or  the  educational  opportunity 
grant  program,  or  in  other  programs  of 
direct  assistance. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  merger  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  and  the  na- 
tional   vocational    student    loan    pio*v 
gram — thus    in    still    another   instance.  ^ 
proposes  the  elimination  of  imnecessary  / 
duplication  and  paperwork. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  15067  is  truly  an 
outstanding  example  of  Congress  meet- 
ing its  obligation  to  oversee  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  correct  deficiencies.  The 
chairman  of  the  Comniittee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Perkins],  has  cooperated 
fully  with  the  subcommittee  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  today.  May  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  him  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  for  their  cooperation 
in  designing  legislation  which  will  have 
a  lasting  and  beneficial  impact  on  high- 
er education. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  chairman,  the  pentleman 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Perkins!. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish 
to  again  compliment  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green],  for  this  ex- 
cellent piece  of  legislation.  Likewi.se  I 
compliment  the  entire  subcommittee,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Br.^demas.  and  all  of  the 
majority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  minor 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  ranking  _ 
nority  member,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  QuiEl.  all  of  whom  took  such 
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an  interest  In  this  bill  and  helped  to  bnnc 
It  to  the  floor  I  certainly  feel  that  the 
bill  commands  attention  and  support  of 
all  the  Members.  The  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  certalrUy  Ls  to  be  complimented 
for  doin«  such  an  outstandlni?  job 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oretton  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee ver>-  much  for  his  ^'raclou.s  com- 
ments. I  might  also  add  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  members  of  tht  .^ub- 
commlttee  to  operate  without  the  ix- 
tremely  competent  help  we  have  received 
from  the  staff  We  are  extremely  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  professional  a.s.<;istance 
of  Mr  Gaul  and  Mr  Rockefeller  working 
v«,ith  us  on  this  subcommittee  They  are 
very  helpful  and  are  to  be  complimented. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York   I  Mr. 

SCHEUER I 

Mr  S^niEUER  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
like  at  this  lime  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  'Mrs  Green  I. 
lor  her  fine  leadership  and  her  persever- 
ing and  splendid  efforts  to  brmg  this 
bill  to  the  floor 

Also  I  would  like  to  congratulate  our 
R -publican  colleagues  who  worked  long 
and  hard  hours  and  always  in  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  -pint  to  bring  thi.s  bill 
to  the  floor  We  never  could  have  had 
this  fine  bill  today  had  it  not  been  for 
the  leadership  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  and  the  completely  yinp>athetic 
and  helpful  and  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  Members  un  the  other  .side  of  the 
aisle 

Mr  Chairman.  I  enthu.siastically  ^up- 
port  this  omnibus  bill  I  am  pleased  that 
It  Includes  legislation  which  I  introduced 
myself  last  .session  The  legislation,  now 
title  XIII  of  this  omnibus  higher  educa- 
tion bill,  will  make  a  maior  step  forward 
toward  enabling  our  Nation  to  realize 
the  goal  of  equal  educational  opportun- 
ity for  all  Americans  It  requires  the 
President  to  appoint  a  commission  that 
shall,  within  9  months  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  bill,  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  plan  for  providing 
universal  educational  opportunity  at  the 
post  secondary  level 

The  Honorable  Ralph  V^rborouch. 
.senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Texas 
and  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, introduced  a  similar  measure  last 
month  as  an  .imendment  to  the  Senate 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1967. 

The  value  of  universal  higher  educa- 
tion IS  dramatically  demon.^lrated  by  the 
results  of  several  measures  which  have 
moved  us  toward  this  goal — the  Ol  bill. 
the  Korean  GI  bill,  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation program,  the  junior  GI  pro- 
gram, the  National  Defense  Act.  and  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Each  of  these 
bills  has  had  dramatic  returns,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  initial  investment,  not  sim- 
ply in  economic  terms,  but  also  in  edu- 
cational and  social  dividends 

As  a  result  of  the  GI  bill,  the  average 
educational  level  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  Korean  war  is 
2  years  ahead  of  nonveteran.s  Specifi- 
cally. 14,200  teachers,  88.400  doctors. 
32.200  dentists.  18,800  nurses.  142.500 
lawyers   and   judges.    45.800   clergymen 


.T.nd  46  100  ix>llcemen  and  firemen  have 
been  ediicat<'d  and  trained  as  a  result 
of  the  first  and  .second  GI  bills  Econo- 
mists e.stlmate  that  the  GI  bill,  which 
cost  this  Nation  $14  5  billion,  in  tuition 
fees  and  subsistence  has  already  paid  for 
itself  in  the  15  years  since  It  became  law 
ui  the  form  of  Increased  Ux  payments. 
They  estimate  tliat  the  individuals  who 
benefited  from  the  bill  will  repay  the 
initial  Investment  two  or  three  times  over 
in  the  higher  taxes  during  their  lifetime 
resulting  from  their  GI  bill  financed, 
post-secondary  education 

The  importance  of  universal  liigher 
education  has  been  demon.strated  by  edu- 
cators 'vho  have  pointed  to  the  direct  cor- 
relation that  exists  bt-tween  a  pers<.m's 
economic  status  and  the  tunount  of  edu- 
cation he  hiis  received,  and  by  economists 
who  have  estimated  that  60  percent  of 
Americas  I'conomic  growth  can  be  at- 
tributed dtiectly  to  education  The  Coun- 
i  il  of  Economists  annual  report  substan- 
tiated this  estimate 

But  all  these  estimates  of  education 
.ire  only  estimau>s  We  have  few.  if  any. 
hard-nosed  cost-benefit  analysis  of  our 
tcivicationiil  proci-ams 

Economusts  and  educators  have  been 
,vble  to  demonstrate  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cational programs,  but  they  have  no  .spe- 
cific figures  on  which  prot'rams  would 
provide  the  most  benefits 

We  are  living  t<xlay  in  the  world  of 
PPBS.  but  there  is  not  as  yet  a  cost- 
benefit  analysis  of  tlie  GI  program. 

.^t  the  hearings  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion amendments  of  1967,  last  AUKU-st. 
two  of  the  key  administration  witnesses. 
.Joseph  Barr.  Under  SecreUry  of  the 
I'reasury,  and  Harold  Howe.  US  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  both  agreed  that 
there  was  an  urgent  need  for  belter  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  our  educational  jiro- 
riams. 

Title  XIII  of  this  bill  would  use  ico- 
:.cmic  analy.Ms  iuid  facilitate  the  use  of 
IPBS  within  the  Office  of  Education 

\'he  Commission  w,ill  be  required  to 
project  the  cost  effectiveness  of  the  vari- 
ous f  Iteniative  suggestions  for  a  univer- 
sal postsecondary  tnlucation  program. 

The  economic  analysis  will  be  expected 
to  show  both  the  .-^hort-term  and  tne 
long-tenn  benefits  of  the  programs. 
When  the  Commission  reports,  we  should 
have  a  clearer  picture  of  the  economic 
benefits  of  education  With  this  knowl- 
edge we  can  then  weitih  the  various  so- 
cial r>nd  educational  bencfit^s  of  the  vari- 
ous programs 

We  must  not  let  the  ever-increasing 
costs  of  poetsecondary  education  price  It 
clear  out  of  the  market  for  millions  of 
young  .Americans  To  date  there  has 
never  been  a  comprehensive  evaluation 
vi  the  numerous  proposals  for  uiuversal 
tX)stsfCondary  education,  and  no  recom- 
mendation of  any  favored  proi>osal  to  the 
Conj^re-vs  for  lUs  deliberations. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  must  move  quickly 
and  decisively  to  see  to  it  tnat  post- 
secondary  vocation  and  academic  educa- 
tion is  made  available  to  every  young 
.American  who  desires  to  work  hard  to 
achieve  the  optimimi  development  of  his 
capabilities  and  talents. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chainnan.  I  yield 
.5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
iMr  BR.^DKMAsl. 


Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
ri.se  in  support  of  H  R.  15067.  a  measure 
which  represents  many  hours  of  .serious 
and  careful  consideration  in  sulKom- 
mlttee  and  in  committee  and  in  large 
measure  reflects  the  testimony  pre.sented 
during  the  hearings  last  year  and  this 
year 

Al.so.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  l^bor.  the  di.stinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  IMr  Perkins!  and 
tlie  chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
i  entlewoman  from  Creaon  I  Mrs.  Green) 
for  their  imtinng  efforts  to  bring  to  the 
tloor  this  bill,  a  bill  which  today  can  and 
should  be  supported  by  every  Member 
of   this  House 

1  want  as  well  to  add  to  what  tlic 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  1 
has  .said  about  our  staff,  to  add  a  fur- 
tlier  word  of  appreciation  to  them.  I 
tliink  that  Members  have  taken  a  look  at 
the  report  on  this  bill  will  appreciate 
what  a  thorouch  and  carefully  prepared 
explanation  of  the  bill  It  is.  I  think  it 
IS  a  i;ood  model  for  all  of  our  commit- 
tees to  emulate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HR  15067  represents 
a  major  advance  m  education.  Maiv 
exibting  higher  education  programs  are 
contiiuied  and  modified  and  new  i  ro- 
grams  are  recommended.  Cer'.iin  cii.er 
programs  are  consolidattMJ. 

We  all  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  thai  our 
colleges  and  universities  have  prown  bo>h 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  And  we  all  know  that 
hit; her  education  miust  continue  to  vrow 
to  accommodate  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  students  who  will  be  seeking 
a  college  education  The  quest  for  Im- 
provement In  the  quaUty  of  education 
will  continue  And  more  and  more  our 
institutions  of  higher  education  will  be 
;usked  to  share  their  competencies  and 
unique  .-kills  with  local  communities, 
business,  and  industry  and  government 
at  every  level. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated, 
we  can  view  the  past  and  the  impressive 
achievements  in  higher  education  with 
the  knowledi;e  that  our  colleges  and 
anlversities  have  responded  well  in  ni'^et- 
ing  the  demands  placed  upon  them.  But 
Mr  Chairman,  based  on  the  information 
l)rouf:ht  to  our  attention  in  connection 
with  tlie  higher  education  amendments, 
we  cannot  be  sl  certain  about  the  fu- 
ture of  American  higher  education.  A 
recent  .■-latement  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  places  the  prob- 
lem m  proper  context.  It  reads: 

Potenll.^Uy.  the  Nations  system  of  higher 
education  possetiies  the  capability  to  cirry 
out  these  respcii-MbUities  with  at  least  liie 
\igor  and  pvirposefuliiess  r.  has  exhibited 
over  the  p.uit  two  decades  It  faces  however, 
a  severe  iind  worsening  fiscal  crisis. 

Tht  Increasing  financial  strain  being 
felt  by  universities  and  colleges  in  every 
congressional  district  can  be  readily 
understood  after  a  review  of  the  past  and 
projected  operating  expenditures  of 
higher  education  institutions.  In  1959- 
60.  colleges  and  universities  expended 
approximately  $6.3  billion  dollars  for  op- 
erating expenses.  The  amount  expended 
increased  to  approximately  $15  2  billion 
dollars  during  the  last  academic  year — 
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an  increase  of  141  percent.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  by  1976-77  expenditures  will 
increase  to  $25.8  billion  dollars — an  In- 
crease of  310  percent  over  the  1959-60 
level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  appearing  this 
month  In  almost  every  college  alumni 
journal  an  article  by  Editorial  Projects 
for  Education,  in  which  the  future  fi- 
nancing of  higher  education  is  disciassed 
and  analyzed  in  depth.  Because  of  the 
relation  of  this  question  to  the  bill  under 
consideration  here  today,  I  commend 
tlie  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  shoiild  like  to  also  share  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  time  certain  state- 
ments contained  therein.  In  preparing 
the  article,  over  500  college  and  imi- 
verslty  presidents  were  asked  how  they 
viewed  the  future  of  their  institutions. 
Here  are  just  a  few  of  the  responses: 

From  the  president  of  a  large  State 
university : 

A  good  many  msuiutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing axe  operating  at  a  deficit.  First,  the  pri- 
vate colleges  and  iinlver.^ltles:  they  are  eat- 
ing Into  their  endowments  in  order  to  meet 
their  expenses  Second,  the  public  institu- 
tions. It  Is  not  legal  to  spend  beyond  our 
means,  but  here  we  have  another  kind  of 
denclt:  a  deficit  in  quality,  whlc^  will  be  ex- 
tremely dlflBcult  to  remedy  even  when  ade- 
fliiate  funding  becomes  available. 

From  a  university  in  the  Ivy  League: 
Independent  national  universities  face  an 
uncertain  future  which  threatens  to  blunt 
their  thrust,  curb  their  leadership,  and 
teopardlze  their  indepedence.  Every  one  that 
i  know  about  Is  facing  a  deficit  In  Its  operat- 
ing budget,  this  year  or  next.  And  all  of  us 
are  hard-put  to  see  where  we  are  going  to 
pet  the  funds  to  meet  the  educational  de- 
mands of  the  coming  decade. 

From  a  municipal  college  in  the  Mid- 
west : 

The  best  word  to  describe  our  situation  Is 
•desperate."  We  are  operating  at  deficit  of 
:»bout  20  per  cent  of  our  total  expenditure. 

From  a  private  liberal  arts  college  in 
Missouri : 

Only  by  Increasing  our  tuition  charges  are 
we  keeping  our  heads  atx)ve  water.  Expendi- 
tures are  galloping  to  such  a  degree  that  I 
dan't  know  how  v  p  will  m.ike  out  in  the 
future. 


From  a  church-related  university  on 
the  west  coast: 

We  face  very  serious  problems.  Even 
though  our  tuition  is  below-average,  we  have 
.I'.ready  priced  ourselves  out  of  part  of  our 
market.  We  h:\ve  gone  deeply  Into  debt  for 
dormlUirles  Our  church  support  Is  declin- 
ing. At  times,  the  outlook  Is  grim. 

From  a  State  university  in  the  Big 
Ten: 

The  budget  lor  o.ir  operations  must  be 
considered  tight.  It  is  less  than  we  need 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  university 
for  tenchir.g,  reseurch.  and  public  service. 

From  a  small  liberal  arts  college  in 
Ohio: 

We  .ire  on  a  h:u'.ci-to-mouth.  'kitchen" 
economy  Our  ten-year  projections  Indicate 
thst  we  can  maint;»in  our  quality  only  by 
doubling  in  size. 

From  a  small  college  in  the  Northeast: 
For  the  first  time  in  its  150-year  history. 
(  vir   college   has   a    planned   deficit.   We  are 
hiildmg  our  l.e.ids  above  water  at  the  mo- 
ment—but,  in   terms  ol   quality   education. 


this  cannot  long  continue  without  additional 
means  of  support. 

From  a  State  college  in  California: 
We  are  not  permitted  to  operate  at  a  deficit. 
The  funding  of  our  budget  at  a  level  consid- 
erably below  that  proposed  by  the  trustees 
has  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  recruit  staff 
members  and  has  forced  us  to  defer  very- 
much-needed  Improvements  in  our  existing 
activities. 

Tliese  comments  and  recent  state- 
ments by  such  respected  and  honored  cit- 
izens as  McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of 
Ford  Foundation,  and  Alan  Pifer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  under- 
score the  necessity  not  only  for  continued 
but  also  for  increased  Federal  support  to 
higher  education.  The  record  clearly  in- 
dicates that  we  must  continue  assistance 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
carry  on  coinmun.ity  service  programs,  to 
assist  them  in  strengthening  their  library 
resources,  to  assist  in  raising  the  aca- 
demic standards  of  developing  institu- 
tions, and  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of 
needed  instructional  equipment.  H.R. 
15067  proposes  the  continuation  and  im- 
provement of  these  programs  originally 
authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965. 

We  must  continue  and  strengthen,  as 
H.R.  15067  also  proposes,  our  several  stu- 
dent assistance  programs:  the  national 
defense  student  loan  program;  the  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant  program ;  the 
college  work-study  program;  and  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  HJR. 
15067  further  reflects  the  testimony  that 
an  initial  investment  in  cooperative  edu- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  wise  and  fruitful. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  support  other 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  are  designed 
to:  First,  extend  proven  programs  au- 
thorized originally  in  the  1958  National 
Defense  Education  Act:  second,  to  ex- 
tend and  broaden  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963;  third,  support  spe- 
cial and  remedial  services  to  disadvan- 
taged college  students;  fourth,  extend 
the  International  Education  Act;  and 
fifth,  establish  a  Universal  Educational 
Opportunity  Commission  to  explore  the 
desirability  and  feasibility  of  providing 
universal  educational  oppoi  tuniiies  at 
the  postseccndary  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  remain- 
ing provisions  of  the  bill  which  I  believe 
are  desening  of  special  attention  and 
consideration.  I  refer  to  the  proposed 
public  service  education  and  the  net- 
works for  knowledge  titles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  here  cite  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Stephen  Bailey,  Dean 
of  the  Maxwell  Graduate  School  of  Citi- 
zenship and  Public  Affairs,  at  Syracuse 
University,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  Speaking  of  relative 
merits.  Dean  Bailey  said: 

I  honestly  can't  believe  there  is  any  iugher 
priority,  and  I  mean  this  in  terms  ol  both 
international  relations  and  domestic  prob- 
lems, than  bringing  into  the  public  service 
the  highest  quaUty  people  we  can  possibly 
bring  In.  This  seems  to  me  the  sine  qua  non 
of  effective  government  abroad  and  at  home. 
This  becomes  really  dimensional,  and.  if  we 
don't  have  adequately  ualned  people  to  run 
these  problems,  and  they  are  beconung  more 
complex  all  the  time,  it  doesn't  make  any 
sense  particularly  to  allocate  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  carrying  out  o;  a  series  ol  pro- 


grams for  which  there  is  not  adequately 
trained  manpower.  It  aeems  to  me  that  if  you 
are  looking  at  priority  questlonB.  the  major 
quesUon  which  ought  to  confront  the  Con- 
gress at  the  moment  Is  how  can  we  do  better 
than  we  are  doing  presently  In  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs  and  International  affairs. 

II  this  is  the  central  question,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  title  xn  desen'es  a  very  high 
priority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  brand  of 
federalism  implies  that  State  and  local, 
as  well  as  regional,  governments  be  viable 
partners  In  the  political  system.  We  can- 
not solve  every  problem  from  Washing- 
ton nor  should  we  try  to  do  so.  We  must 
therefore,  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  re- 
vitalizing government  at  all  levels.  The 
problems  we  face  today  in  our  States, 
our  cities,  and  our  metropolitan  a'cas 
are  m-owiiag   with  extraordinary   swift- 
ness and  their  complexity  is  staggering. 
Yet  the  shortage  of  adequately  trained 
ifnd  qualified  professional  manpower  for 
government  service  is  one  of  the  most 
venous  dilemmas  encountered  by  every 
level   of   Kovernmental   operations.   The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  estimated 
that  by  1975.  4  million  additional  per- 
sonnel will  be  needed  by  approximately 
90.000  units  of  government  in  the  United 
States.    The    impact    of    this    immense 
manpower  demand  wiU  be  hardest  on 
local  and  State  governments.  Between 
1945  and  1965,  the  growth  In  State  and 
local  government  employment  was  four 
times  the  growth  of  employment  in  the 
entire  Nation's  economy  and  seven  times 
that  of  the  National  Government.  This 
trend  is  expected  to  continue.  Between 
now  and  1975.  there  will  be  a  demand  of 
3  miUion  new  people  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  State  and  local  government. 
The  need  for  administrative,  profession- 
al, and  technical  employees  in  this  sec- 
tor will  approximate   250.000   new   cin- 
!)loyees  per  year. 

Yet  our  collefies  and  universities  are 
not    fulfilling    the    demand    for    pubUc 
service  careers  and  will  not  be  able  to  do 
so  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  Council 
on  Graduate  Education  for  Public  Ad- 
ministration reports  that  member  insti- 
tutions awarded  670  masters  degrees  and 
70  doctoral  degrees  in  1967.  Because  that 
many  of  these  graduates  were  alread>' 
employed  by  a  unit  of  government  and 
others   sought   academic   positions,   the 
number  of  entrants  into  public  seiTice 
probably  did  not  exceed  500.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  State  of  California 
alone  could  have  employed  1.000  people 
in  1966  with  backgrounds  in  public  ad- 
ministration. New  York  State  has  never 
filled  its  q'jota  for  tins  type  of  pcrsor.ncl. 
The  problem   is  simple — the   demand 
for  i^cople  trained  in  public  admir.istra- 
tion  is  enormous  but  the  supply  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  H.R.  15067  makes  a  two- 
pronged  attack  on  the  problem.  Part  A  of 
the    title    authorizes    the    Secretary    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  u.ake 
pi-ants  to  or  contracts  with  insiituiioiis 
of    higher    education— and    other    d"s- 
icnated  public  or  private  agencies  in  s-.i^- 
cial   circumstances— to    assist   them    in 
preparing  graduaic  or  p.ofes.sioi  al  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  public  service,  or  for 
research   into,   or   developm-:it    of   im- 
proved methods  of  traii-.lng  students  or 
faculty. 
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GranU  or  contracts  would  be  equitably 
distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
among  Institutions  that  will  be  able  to 
iLse  the  funds  effectively,  except  that 
prtfercnce  could  be  given  to  prograrn 
dr.slKned    to    meet    an    urgent    national 

"  Part  B  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  award  fellowships  for  uraduate 
ur  professional  study  for  persons  who 
plan  to  pursue  a  career  m  public  service 
Fellowships  would  be  equitably  distrib- 
uted throuBhout  the  United  States  among 
institutions  of  higher  education  that 
have  or  are  developing,  programs  of 
high  quality  intended  to  .ducale  per- 
soi-is  for  the  public  service  or  which  con- 
tribute to  the  meeting  of  a  significant  and 
continuing  need  In  the  public  service,  ex- 
cept that  preference  could  be  given  to 
programs  designed  to  meet  an  urgent 
national  need.  The  fellowships  would 
carry  a  sUpend  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  programs,  and  a  cost  of  edu- 
cation allowance  to  the  institution 

Finally    Mr    Chairman,  I  should   like 
to  discuss  title  rx  of  the  bill  which  Is 
designed  to  aid  In  the  development  of 
an  educational  Information  network— a 
network     for     knowledge      Through     a 
variety  of  Federal  higher  education  pro- 
grams, we  have  encouraged  Institutions 
of    higher   education    to    participate    In 
interlnstltutlonal    cooperative    arrange- 
ments  In  1963,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  we  at- 
tempted through  title  II  to  stimulate  the 
establishment    of    cooperative    graduate 
centers.  Title  XH  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  designed  to  a&slst  in 
raising  the  academic  standards  of  devel- 
oping   institutions    through    cooperative 
arrangements  which  involve  established 
unlverslUes  which  are  willing  to  share 
their  competencies  and    resources   with 
developing    Institutions     Certain    provi- 
sions of  title  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  are  designed  to  provide  .^pe- 
cial  benefits  for  Institutions  which  are 
willing  to  enter  into  cooperative  library 
ventures 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  our  efforts 
have  been  reasonably  .-.uccessful.  A  re- 
cent studj-  by  the  US  Office  of  Educa- 
tion shows  the  existence  of  nearly  1,300 
consortia  between  Institutions  of  higher 
education  across  the  country  These  co- 
operative arrangements  involve  as  few 
as  two  colleges  and  as  many  as  80  or 
more  The  testimony  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  fully  sup- 
ports Commissioner  Howe's  statement 
that — 

3uch  inter-lnsUlutloual  cooperation  must 
be  encouraged  if  we  are  'x>  Insure  thai  college 
students  receive  the  best  possible  education. 
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planning  Specifically,  the  CommLssloner 
will  be  authorized  to  enter  Into  contracts 
and  to  make  grants  to  projects  for  the 
planning,  development,  or  carrying  out 
of  such  arrangements  as  the  joint  use  of 
facilities  such  as  cla.s.srooms.  libraries,  or 
laboratories,  and  of  books,  materials  or 
equipment  Tlie  main  emphasis  Is  on  the 
development  of  electronic  or  other  rapid 
tran.smi.sslon  systems  Specifically  men- 
tioned in  connection  witl  title  IX  is  the 
fstabll.shment  und  joint  operation  of 
closed-circuit  television  or  the  equivalent 
transmls^sion  facllitirs  and  of  electronic 
computer  networks  and  proprams. 

But  it  should  be  ttointed  out  that  the 
networks  for  knowledge  have  no  particu- 
lar value  m  them.selves  but  because  of 
what  Ihev  enable  institutions  to  do  They 
can  make  it  p<xs,slble  to  implement  and 
strencthen  other  portions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Properly  designed,  com- 
munications systems  that  enable  institu- 
tional cooperation  can  be  u.sed  for  librar>- 
training,  research,  exchange  of  library 
resources,  strengthening  developing;  in- 
stitutions, providing  instructional  maU'- 
rlals  and  language  development  all  of 
which  are  important  elements  of  the 
present  efforts  in  Federal  assistance  to 
higher  education 

All  the  testimony  received  by  the  sub- 
commltU'e  co-icernin*;  the  networks  for 
knowledge  pro^zram  iUluded  to  the  fact 
that  a  rapid  'tran.smission  .system  Is  a 
necessity  If  hluher  education  is  to  main- 
tain its  high  standards. 

Dr  John  W  Meancy.  professor  of 
communication  arts,  and  assistant  to  the 
academic  vice  president  for  educational 
metlia.  University  of  Notre  Dame,  has 
best  illustrated  the  significance  of  the 
networks  for  knowledge  upon  hisher  ed- 
ucation and  the  Nation; 

It  seems  •.o  vis  uppropri-ite  th.il  the  net- 
works tor  knowledge  propofial  be  considered 
,ii  an  .imendment  to  the  Higher  Education 
.\ct  of  1965  because  our  institutiou.s  for 
higher  education  seem  to  be  ready,  willing. 
,i!id  able  to  talte  leadership  In  this  type  of 
development  They  have  impt>rtant  facilities 
to  snare  They  .ire  showing  increasing  inter- 
est in  inter-institullonal  cooperation  They 
have  a  constantly  deepening  commitment  to 
participate  in  rhe  affairs  of  the  comni'.inuies 
they  serve  Therefore,  we  urge  the  Congress 
to  begin  here,  to  place  this  building  block 
as  the  cornerstone  upon  which  can  be  con- 
structed a  full  network  knowledge  wluch 
will  have  the  capacity  not  only  to  connect 
the  junior  college  with  the  vaUversity.  but 
the  high  school  with  the  college,  the 
kindergarten  with  the  school  of  educa- 
tion, the  ht«pltal  with  the  medical  .school, 
municipal  services  with  those  of  other  cities, 
rural  villages  with  the  opera  house  and  each 
with  the  other— a  network  for  knowledge 
wluch  will  eventually  serve  not  only  higher 
education  but  all  of  the  health,  education, 
.ind  welfare  needs  of  our  Nation 


The  basic  purpose  of  networks  for 
knowledge  Is  to  promote  the  sharing  of 
educational  and  related  resources  among 
colleges  and  universities,  a  program 
which  Is  certain  to  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  higher  education  by  making  a 
wider  range  of  materials  available  to  in- 
dividual institutions.  Title  IX  will  do  this 
bv  providing  a  means  of  tying  .scarce 
university  resources  together,  by  reducing 
duplication,  by  mar.^haling  the  available 
means  to  meet  the  increasing  educational 
needs  of  our  country  and  by  providing  an 
organizational   umbrella   for   intelligent 


A  half  million  dollars  is  authorized  for 
the  networks  for  knowledge  program  for 
fiscal  year  1969;  $10  million  Is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  year  1970  Mr  Chairman, 
though  I  would  stress  that  every  .section 
of  H  R.  15067  deserves  our  attention  and 
support.  I  believe  that  the  networks  for 
knowledge  programs  stand  out.  If  we 
make  this  program  a  reality,  we  will  be 
able  to  .say  with  full  justification  that  we 
have  made  a  major  contribution  to  aca- 
demic excellence  and  educational  in- 
novation. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  hope  that  Hil.  15067 


Is  pressed  with  strong  support  from  both 
.sides  of  the  aisle 

The    CHAIRMAN     The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired 

Mr.  PERKINS   Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr    McCLORY.   Mr    Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  am  plad  to  yield 
to  the  ^:entleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  McCI.ORY  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  L-entleman  whether  any  additional 
hearings  were  held  by  the  subcommittee 
or  the  committee  with  rouard  to  the  .so- 
called  International  Education  Act  of 
196C  for  v.hicli  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  nrver  appropriated  any 
funds 

Mr  BRAUEMAS  No  additional  he.ir- 
Inps  were  held  directed  specifically  to 
that  aspect  of  the  bill.  I  am  very  glad  to 
.say  however,  that  there  was  very  strong 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
extending  the  authorization  of  that 
measure  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  we 
liave    had    In    .securing    appropriations 

tor  It.  ,  ,, 

Mr   McCLORY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  .should  like  to  comment 
that  I  opposed  the  bill  when  it  was  called 
up  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  pro- 
cedure 2  years  ago.  It  seems  to  me  this 
Is  distinctly  a  low-priority  Item— just  as 
It  was  when  the  measure  passed  on  the 
suspension  calendar  by  a  narrow  margin. 
I    feel    personally,    as   the   gentleman 
knows,  that  certain  provisions  of  this  act 
which  are  intended  to  promote  interna- 
tional  education    and    ^:reater    interna- 
tional understanding  are  misdirected.  A 
great  deal  more  value  could  be  obtained 
throuLjh    other    types    of    programs    of 
<-reater    benefit    to    American    citizens. 
There     Is     danger     of     extravagances 
through  the  exercKse  of  authority  under 
the  act  as  It  is  now  set  up.  It  also  seems 
to   lack   any   authority   for   cooperation 
with  the  programs  and  work  of  UNESCO 
and  other  international  efforts  or  multi- 
national efforts  at  international  educa- 
tion  I  want  to  indicate  that  I  expect  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  delete  the  au- 
thorization of  $180  million  from  this  part 

of  the  bill 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  mitJht  ob.serve  in 
commenting  on  what  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  .said  that  I  think  he  has  not  com- 
pletely or  adequately  represented  the 
principal  purpo.se  of  this  title  of  the  act. 
It  IS  not  an  international  aid  bill.  It  is 
not  a  foreign-aid  measure  or  a  multi- 
national aid  measure,  nor  Is  it  Intended 
to  be  The  principal  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  Act  Is  to  strengthen 
the  colleges  and  universities  here  in  the 
United  States,  m  the  gentleman's  State 
and  in  my  own  State  and  in  all  of  the 
States  here  in  our  own  country  in  the 
important  field  of  international  studies 
and  research 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  I  am  aware  of  the 
gentleman's  interest  in  UNESCO,  but 
this  title  of  the  act  is  not  a  UNESCO  title 
and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  made  Into  a 
UNESCO  title.  I  am  .sympathetic  to  the 
deep  Interest  which  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  In  combating  il- 


literacy around  the   world.  I  have  in- 
dicated to  him  earlier  that  I  would  be 
\ery  glad  to  work  with  him  in  putting 
together  some  sensible  measure  to  attack 
that  problem,  but  let  us  not  mix  apples 
and  oranges.  We  are  not  talking  about 
foreign  aid  in  this  bill.  I  am  afraid  the 
name  of  the  title.  -International  Edu- 
cation." may  be  a  misnomer.  This  is  a 
bill  to  aid  education  in  the  United  States. 
Let  me  cite  an  Instance  to  the  gen- 
tleman of  what  concerns  me.  One  of  our 
distinguished    scholars    in    the    United 
States  In  the  field  of  Asian  studies  said 
at  an  international  conference  of  orien- 
talists some  months  ago  that  we  did  not 
liave  in  this  country.  I  believe  he  said, 
three  .senior  academic  scholars  on  the 
subicct  of  Vietnam.  This,  as  we  all  know, 
is  the  principal  foreign  policy  headache 
which  has  been  facing  the  people  of  our 
country  for  some  time.  Yet  we  do  not 
have    very    many    people    here    In    the 
United  States  who  know  very  much  in 
any  great  depth  about  this  part  of  the 
world.  It  is  to  remedy  some  of  our  de- 
ficiencies in  our  understanding  of  other 
peoples  of  the  world  at  colleges  and  uni- 
\  ersitics  in  this  country,  to  help  prepare 
Ijcople  for  careers  In  private  business  as 
well  as  In  public  service  and  in  other 
areas  of  life  that  this  measure  is  directed. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
regard  it  as  one  more  part  of  the  spec- 
ti-um  of  .support  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  we  have  supplied  in  this  coun- 
try during   the  last  several  Congresses 
with  very  strong  support  from  his  side 
of  the  aisle  and  mine. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment that  the  gentleman  has  empha- 
sized a  number  of  the  shortcomings  of 
this  legislation.  It  seems  to  me  the  bill 
which  I  offered  as  an  amendment  to  this 
act  should  have  had  a  hearing  and  been 
considered  by  the  committee,  because  it 
would  fill  a  number  of  the  gaps  in  this 
program.  This  bill  will  not  be  much  help 
to  understand  the  language  or  the  cus- 
toms of  the  people  of  Vietnam,  which  is 
one  of  the  major  problems  we  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
jcntleman  from  Illinois  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  because  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  am  extremely  interested  in  this 
subject.  I  am  ver>'  interested  in  our  gain- 
ing a  profound  knowledge  of  foreign  peo- 
ples and  languages  and  customs.  "We  will 
not  do  it  through  additional  university 
programs  established  here  or  through  an 
educational  elite  traveling  abroad  with 
their  families,  or  by  visiting  professors 
spending  short  periods  over  here.  'We  will 
do  it  by  massive  exchanges  of  students 
and  by  providing  opportunities  for  our 
students  to  study  at  regional  centers  and 
by  providing  regional  centers  in  other 
lands  where  we  can  acquire  the  kinds  of 
information  and  talent  which  is  so  sorely 
needed.  Through  such  Imaginative  and 
innovative  steps  we  could  enhance  the 
language  and  other  abilities  that  we  need 
in  order  to  become   a  nation  with  a 


greater  capacity  for  international  imder- 
standing  of  peoples  everywhere. 

It  is  my  objective  to  stop.  look,  and 
listen  here,  but  the  idea  of  my  proposal 
is  not  carried  out  in  any  sense  when  we 
keep  on  going  authorizing  large  expendi- 
tures of  money  to  be  proliferated  among 
programs  already  in  existence  in  our  uni- 
versities with  very  little  increase  in 
knowledge  and  information. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  reluctantly  note  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
has  simply  misstated  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bin.  I  believe  we  have  a  measure  here 
that  our  colleagues  can  support.  This 
bill  is  absolutely  a  bipartisan  measure  as 
are  all  the  bills  coming  from  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  because  of  the  spe- 
cial interest  and  direction  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  O'eyon 
IMrs.  Green]  that  we  are  able  to  bring 
out  this  carefully  reasoned  and  justified 
piece  of  legislation  with  which  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  educational  system  and 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  di- 
verse individuals  and  institutions  which 
make  up  the  higher  education  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  reflects  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  on  how  we 
allocate  limited  Federal  funds. 

The  other  day  we  passed  the  vocational 
education  bill,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
the  most  Important  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  been  developed  and  passed 
at  this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  say  this 
because  it  expands  upon  the  good  back- 
ground legislation  of  the  Smith-Hughes, 
George-Barden  Acts  and  the  1963  Voca- 
tional Educational  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  not  a  great 
many  new  programs  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill.  It  extends  programs  which 
have  been  contained  in  the  law  for  some 
time. 

For  1969.  the  authorization  in  terms  of 
money  is  not  the  largest  sum  which  has 
been  authorized  for  these  diverse  pur- 
poses. Actually,  this  bill  reduces  some  of 
the  authorizations  that  were  contained  in 
the  educational  program  in  1968.  to  the 
level  of  the  budget  request.  In  the  area  of 
undergraduate  academic  facilities,  how- 
ever, there  was  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion but  the  bill  the  sum  of  S936  million. 
We  did  not  reduce  that  to  the  budget 
request  of  $67  million  because  our  com- 
mittee felt  strongly,  as  I  do,  about  that 
$936  million  for  wholly  academic  pur- 
poses in  the  area  of  academic  facili- 
ties. In  my  opinion  this  is  one  of  the 
best  higher  education  assistance  pro- 
grams ever  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  generally  a 
reduction  of  funds  because  of  the  finan- 
cial crisis.  However,  I  feel  it  is  unwise  to 
slow  down  the  construction  of  higher 
educational  facilities.  I  say  this  because 
the  number  of  young  people  who  are  now 
coming  of  age  and  who  will  attend  an 
educational  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing is  Increasing  every  year.  If  we  defer 
the  development  of  the  facilities  required 


to  meet  this  need,  they  are  lost  and  we 
cannot  regain  them.  We  can  defer  con- 
struction of  public  works  projects  and 
many  of  these  projects  are  not  greatly 
damaged.  However,  we  cannot  defer  these 
projects  in  the  area  of  education  without 
severe    damage    to    the    future    ol    our 
youngsters.    During    the    course    of    the 
committee  hearings  we  had  some  ques- 
tions on  our  side  of  the  committee  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  iiass  a  '  neiworks- 
lor-knowiedge  "  jn-ogram  at  this  time  or 
the  [program  for  the  training  of  public 
cmplovees.  A  compromise  was  reached 
that  this  would  be  deferred  until  1970. 
with  the  exception  of  some  money  lor 
1969  for  planning.  We  think  the  sum  ol 
$500,000  for  planning  in  each  of  these 
two  programs  is  adequate.  We  made  some 
amendments    to    remove    authority    lor 
funding  such  things  as  I  call  the    lone- 
some professor  "  such  as.  for  instance,  the 
professor  of  humanities  who  receives  a 
visit  from  some  other  professor  in  the 
humanities.  That  has  been  iemo\ed  from 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  by  and  large 
this  is  an  acceptable  measure.  I  will  sup- 
port amendments  il  they  aie  ottered  to 
make  the  loans  for  butldnig  dormi- 
tories in  the  housing  bill  recently  pas.sed. 
It  was  a  much  greater  subsidy  on  the 
part  ol  the  Federal  Government  than  I 
would  like  to  have  seen,  but  I  believe 
that  the  two  bills  ought  to  be  consistent 
At  the  present  lime,  the  housing  bill  as 
passed  this  body  and  the  other  body  for 
dormitories  are  the  same  with  regard 
to  liberalized  loan  features  both  for 
loans  acquired  from  the  direct  Federal 
program. 

Also  in  the  other  body,  in  the  higher 
education  bill,  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  amendments,  the  same 
sort  of  loan  is  made  available.  I  believe 
both  bills  ought  to  conform,  and  I  .lusi 
want  to  indicate  that  when  that  amend- 
ment is  offered  I  will  support  it. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  5-year  autiior- 
ization.  but  only  2  years  of  money  au- 
thorizations are  included,  so  in  2  years' 
time  our  committee  will  be  able  to  look 
at  the  legislation  and  see  what  is  needed. 
We  believe  that  we  still  need  a  careful 
and  periodic  congressional  oversight  on 
the  higher  education  legislation  than 
we  have  had  in  the  past,  and  this  is  the 
way  we  are  able  to  do  it. 

We  feel  strongly  that  we  ought  to  pro- 
vide in  this  legislation  for  advanced 
funding,  just  as  we  did  in  the  ESEA.  We 
hope  that  it  will  be  included  in  the  \oca- 
tional  education  bill  as  well.  I  believe 
that  as  regards  Federal  educational  as- 
sistance, the  schools  and  Institutions 
should  know  at  least  a  year  ahead  of 
time  what  money  would  be  made  avail- 
able under  these  programs  so  they  can 
provide  adequate  planning.  The  criucism 
anyone  might  have  of  the  money  not 
being  used  as  wisely  as  it  might  be  stems 
from  the  fact  that  we  often  pass  author- 
izing legislation  and  then  approiination 
legislation  after  the  school  year  begins. 
We  know  they  need  advanced  iilauning, 
at  least  planmne  in  the  spring,  or  con.sid- 
erably  earlier  than  that,  in  order  that  the 
best  possible  programs  can  be  devi.'^ed. 

As  you  know,  the  House  HEW  appro- 
priations bill  carries  advance  funding  for 
ESEA.  Advance  funding,  if  actually  uti- 
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llzed.  should  go  far  to»-»rd  affording  the 
responsible  State,  local,  and  Federal  ad- 
ministrators concerned  adequate  plan- 
ning time  for  best  utilization  of  available 
Federal  assistance  for  education  To  that 
extent,  it  \^ill  help  to  overcome  one  of  the 
many  efficiencies  of  the  present  categori- 
cal rrant  system  which  were  so  elo- 
quently pointed  out  to  us  on  June  25  of 
this  vear  bv  cur  esteemed  colleague  from 
IJelaware  IMr.  RothI  We  remain  In  hU 
(If'bt  for  hLs  comprehensive  efforts  to  de- 
.<;cribe  and  analyze  the  operation  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  As  a  member 
of  the  committee  directly  concrmed  with 
the  OfBce  of  Education  and  its  maze  of 
programs.  I  remain  acutely  aware  of  the 
fundamental  defects  of  the  categorical 
assistance  approach  now  used,  notwith- 
standing the  device  of  advance  funding. 
I  hope- we  can  in  the  future  move  to  sim- 
plify «md  make  more  rational  the  design 
and  operation  of  Federal  assistance  to 
education. 

There  are  a  few  new  programs  In  this 
bin  that  I  believe  will  be  extremely  in- 
teresting to  the  Members  In  providing 
for  the  best  possible  assistance  to  .tu- 
dents.  I  would  like  to  point  out  one  spe- 
cifically which  provides  for  cooperative 
educational  programs 

We  have  enacted  legislation  for  work 
study  In  the  past,  but  we  have  some  aid 
money  In  here  In  order  that  more  col- 
leges and  universities  can  take  part  In 
programs  such  as  are  now  conducted  by 
Antioch  College,  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity, and  Cincinnati  University,  where  the 
students  .spend  a  certain  period  of  time 
working  in  their  area  of  studies,  and 
another  part  in  the  actual  studies.  This 
provides  funds  for  the  students  as  they 
work  In  private  enterprise,  but  It  does 
not  and  will  not  require  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  subsidize  the  students  to  the 
extent  that  other  student  as.'5lstance  pro- 
grams will. 

We  believe  we  will  set  more  for  our 
money  In  this  cooperative  program  than 
we  will  In  almost  any  other  program. 

We  believe  we  made  a  wise  move  In 
amending  the  forgiveness  to  teachers 
under  the  direct  loan  program.  Instead 
of  expanding  this  to  more  and  more  oc- 
cupations we  now  limit  It  to  teachers 
who  teach  In  the  extremely  deprived 
areas;  that  is.  those  schools  in  which  50 
percent  are  title  I  ESEA  students.  We  be- 
lieve that  In  tightening  up  on  the  for- 
giveness, it  will  function  in  a  way  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  secure 
future  benefits  for  the  money  that  is  In 
effect  lost  when  the  loan  is  forgiven  that 
cannot  come  back  into  the  direct  loan 
revolving  fund  again. 

Apropos  of  the  discussion  of  our  col- 
leagues from  Indiana  and  Illinois  as  to 
the  International  Educational  Act.  it  is 
true  there  is  little  encouragement  from 
the  amount  of  money  so  far  provided  to 
carry  out  the  International  Educational 
Act.  But  I  have  long  felt  that  this  is 
a  £;ood  piece  of  legislation,  and  is  essen- 
tial for  the  United  States  if  we  are  going 
to  provide  the  leadership  in  the  world 
that  is  necessary  today.  I  would  like  to 
see  It  funded  more  adequately  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

The  reason  why  we  extend  it  now.  even 
though  it  does  not  expire,  is  to  indicate 


in  this  bill  that  our  committee  feels 
strongly,  and  1  hope  the  House  feels 
strongly,  that  this  legislation  oucht  to 
be  extended,  and  that  when  money  is 
available  that  we  can  begin  to  utilize 
this  authority  so  that  the  coUeces  and 
universities  can  utilize  that  authority 
As  reported.  H  R  15067  proposes  t,>tal 
authorizations  of  $2.458  270.000  for 
iLscal  year  1969,  and  $2.788  730,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970  This  compares  with  a 
total  authonred  amount  of  $2  196. 270.- 
000  for  the  ii."-scal  year  just  ended  The 
increase  from  last  year's  tot.iJ  comfs  to 
$262(100  000  Of  this.  .<omc  $95.240  000 
represents  proposed  funding  of  totally 
v.i'W  authority,  as  follows: 

Pro[X)sed  authority  to  make  S2rant.s 
to  i:istitutioiis  ut  higher  education  for 
the  planning,  establishment  or  expan- 
sion or  carrying  out  of  programs  of  co- 
o;)erative  education — mcludes  authority 
to  make  grants  and  contracts  for  re- 
search and  training  in  cooperative  edu- 
cation -  $8,750,000. 

Proposed  authority  to  make  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  acquire 
icjuipment  and  materials  for  use  in  pro- 
t-rams  and  projects  designed  to  meet 
special  educational  needs  of  education- 
ally deprived  chUdren.  $84,373,000. 

Proposed  authority  to  make  contracts 
or  grants  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  costs 
of  planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out 
cooperative  arransemcnts  for  sharing  of 
facilities  and  resources  of  colleges  and 
universities.  $500,000. 

Proposed  authority  to  make  grants, 
loans,  contracts,  or  other  payments  for 
the  expenses  of  plaiming  and  evaluating 
programs  authorized  under  any  other 
provision  of  the  bill,  the  National  De- 
fense EducaUon  Act,  or  the  Higher 
Education  FaciUUes  Act.  $1,117,000. 

Proposed  authority  to  make  contracts 
and  grants  to  assist  programs  to  prepare 
.-tudents  for  pubhc  service,  and  to  award 
fellowships  for  graduate  or  professional 
study  for  public  service  careers.  $500,000. 
The  balance  of  this  year's  increase  over 
last  vear  s  amount — $166,760,000 — repre- 
.sents.  first.  $208  million,  the  difference 
L>etween  last  year's  and  this  year's  au- 
thorization under  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act.  which  as  presently 
enacted— that  is.  without  the  changes 
proposed  by  H  R.  15067— Increases  by 
such  amount  the  authorization  for  gremts 
for  undergraduate  facilities  construction; 
plus,  second.  $50  million,  the  difference 
between  last  year's  and  this  year's  au- 
thorization under  the  International 
Education  Act.  which  had  not  expired 
increases  from  $40,000,000  to  $90,000,000; 
plus,  third,  $41,680,000.  the  proposed 
authorization  for  the  modified  and  con- 
.solidated  Talent  Search  and  Upward 
Bound  authority,  for  which  no  specific 
amounts  have  previously  been  author- 
Izc-d;  less,  fourth.  $132,920,000.  the  net 
reduction  m  dollar  authorizations  for 
titles  I.  II.  III.  IV,  and  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  and  titles  II,  HI,  IV.  V, 
and  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  a^  extended  by  the  bill— 
exciudmg  the  projxised  new  authority 
ile.-crilxd  earlier 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  not  tfkc  ir.y  more 
time  tD  explain  this  bill.  It  has  such 
strong  -iipport  In  our  committee,  com- 


plete bipartisan  support,  that  I  will  yield 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
finish  the  debate  before  too  long. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  consumed  9  minutes. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wa.shlngton  [Mr.  Meeds  1. 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  in  very 
strong  support  of  it. 

I  commend  the  ^;entlewoman  from 
Oreson  I  Mrs  Green  I  and  her  committee 
on  higher  education. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  measures  of 
an  effective  democratic  .society  is  the 
ability  of  citizens  to  involve  themselves 
in  the  new  directions  which  this  country 
must  take.  This  is  true  in  many  fields.  It 
is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  and  remembering 
Thomas  Jefferson's  admonition  that  any 
civilization  that  expects  to  be  both  Ignor- 
ant and  free  expects  what  never  was  and 
never  will  be,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  15067. 

This  bill  contains  many  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  at  an  educator's  con- 
ference by  some  of  the  outstanding  edu- 
cators and  other  public -spirited  citizens 
in  my  State  of  'V\'ashington  last  Novem- 
ber. Today  I  would  like  to  direct  my  com- 
ments toward  some  aspects  of  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1967  which 
should  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  students  and  parents 
of  the  Nation  and  Washington  State. 

Both  of  these  groups  of  people  are  con- 
fronted with  increasing  enrollments  on 
all  levels  of  education.  But.  as  we  all  well 
know,  the  trend  in  higher  education  to- 
ward increased  costs,  increasing  enroll- 
ments, has  given  us  a  compelling  need 
to  And  some  effective  means  to  alleviate 
parental  burdens. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor has  done  much — this  year  and  in 
past  years — in  strengthening  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  in  providing  for 
the  needs  of  vocational  education.  Today 
we  again  reaffirm  our  commitment^ 
made  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  most  specifically,  that  we  have  made 
toward  helping  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  our  country. 

I  find  it  especially  gratifying  to  note 
that  this  legislation  before  us  embodies 
many  of  the  recommendations  made  last 
November  at  the  educators'  conference 
in  my  congressional  district. 

This  conference  was  held  to  evaluate 
the  effects  of  Federal  assistance  and  to 
get  specific  comments  and  suggestions 
on  changes  and  improvements  that  can 
be  made  in  Federal  programs. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  turn  to  some  of 
these  recommendations  and  comment  on 
the  portions  of  the  higher  education 
amendments  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  strengthening  programs  of  sup- 
port to  individuals  and  to  Institutions. 

One  of  my  deep  concerns  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  the  past  several  years, 
perhaps  my  major  interest  in  the  area  of 
higher  education,  is  finding  some  ways  of 
guaranteeing  a  college  education.  This  is 
true  not  only  for  low-Income  students. 
Many  families,  pressed  by  fantastic  bur- 
dens of  colleee  costs,  find  It  mandatory 
to  turn  tD  outside  sources  of  financial 
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support.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  contained  new  programs  and  the 
uuaranteed  student  loan  program  was  an 
enactment  that  offei-ed  a  new  means  of 
insured  loans  for  college  students,  guar- 
anieed  in  the  sense  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment underwrites  the  loan.  It  is  a 
sound  program.  It  is  a  combined  program 
uf  Federal.  State,  and  private  partner- 
ship  that   has  generated  new   loans  to 
inanv    middle-income    families.   Yet.   to 
streiwihen  the  program  and  involve  more 
guaranteeing   agencies  such   as  lending 
institutions  and  banks,   the  committee 
has  recommended  an  increased  interest 

This  will  increase  the  volume  of  loans. 
It  is  a  sound  provision  to  help  the  credit 
situation  with  banks.  It  should  make  the 
t-uaranteed  loan  program  reasonably 
competitive— ^,t  least  on  a  break-even 
basi.s— with  other  uses  of  lenders  funds. 
For  that  reason,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  1 -percent  increase  in  the 
interest  rate  from  6  to  7  percent.  In  fiscal 
vear  1969.  Washinalon  State  >^^ill  jeceive 
an  estimated  State  amount  of  S152  950 
under  the  insured  loan  program  and  this 
relatively  modest  amount  of  funds  will 
help  additional  .students  defray  or  pay 
for  their  college  costs. 

Washington  State's  higher  education 
institutions  have  always  played  a  vigor- 
ous role  in  strengthening  social  progress 
economic  development,  in  traimng  and 
research,  and  in  extension  services.  Most 
importantly,  however,  the  colleges  in  the 
country   have  provided  an  opportunity 
to  our  young  men  and  women  lor  an 
education  that  may  lead  to  a  rewarding 
and  productive  life  in  our  society.  'The 
guaranteed     loan     program     and     the 
strengthened  interest  rates  for  lending 
institutions   will   increase   participation 
in  this  program,  and  I  am  happy  to  note 
the  inclusion,  in  H.R.  15067.  of  this  pro- 
vision. ^     ^.  ..  „ 
Now  I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
new  provision  hi  H.R.  15067  for  grants 
and  contracts  to  improve  education  for 
the  public  service.  This  will  establish  a 
new  program,  too.  of  public  service  fel- 
lowship awards  for  colleges  already  hav- 
ing such  programs  of  education  for  the 
public  service. 

Our  national  need  lor  manpower  to 
help  Stale  and  local  goveriunents  and  ui- 
crease  the  capacity  of  existing  schools  of 
public  administration  on  the  college  and 
universitv  level  increases  the  merit  of 
these  relatively  modest  new  programs 
which,  in  the  House  version,  carry  an 
authorization  of  $500,000  lor  1969;  and 
SlSmiUionin  1970. 

One  of  the  outstanding  members  of 
the  American  Society  for  Public  Ad- 
ministration and  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  Graduate  Education  for  the  Pub- 
lic Service  is  Brewster  Denny  of  the 
University  of  Washington  who  testified 
both  before  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  the  Education  for  the  Public  Service 
Act  which  has  been  incorporated  into 
H  R.  15067  and  also  the  Senate  vei-sion 
.)f  the  higher  education  amendments. 

Denny  succinctly  stated  the  need  for 
this  legislation  in  his  testimony,  noting: 
We  may  talk  of  programs,  budgets,  offices, 
aepariments.  branches  and  divisions,  per- 
sonnel and  staff  count,  management  sys- 
tems,   planning-programmlng    and    budget 


systems.  But  people— their  sklU.  their  train- 
ing Zlr  IntVty.  their  loyalty  and  t^.elr 
energy-are  the  heert  and  life  of  our  domes- 
tic government.  People,  not  agencies  or 
Bureaus,  not  even  computers,  make  deci- 
sions.  dream,  plan,  make  judgments,  p.vss 
laws,  administer,  lead,  and  follow 


This  provision  will,  through  uplifting 
the  general  area  of  education  for  the 
public  service  give  us  the  trained  indmd- 
uals  to  work  on  programs  m  the  public 

"^Fhialiv.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  endorse  the  full  scope  oi  this  lesis  a- 
lion  in  meeting  the  national  need  loi 
more   libraries,   laboratories  and  class- 

''°This  leMislation  extends  the  Hiplier 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  which 
provided  matching  prants  and  loans  foi 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  un- 
provement  of  academic  faciUties. 

CoUege  and  university  enrollments,  as 
the  committee  report  notes,  have  risen 
from  2.4  million  in  1954  to  5.4  nnllion 
in  1965.  They  are  expected  to  pass  tiie 
figure  of  8  million  by  1973. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  it  is  true,  was  a  sound  investment 
in  this  country's  future  and  the  exicnsion 
of  the  various  titles  contained  in  this 
legislation  is  helpful.  Too.  the  expansion 
of  title  I  which  provides  a  program  lor 
undergraduate  institutions,  not  only  4- 
year  institutions  but  public  community 
colleges  and  technical  institutes. 

The  higher  education  conference  sec- 
tion of  my  November  educators'  confer- 
ence in  Washington  State  last  year  not«d 
the  need  to  increase  the  academic  facil- 
ities grants  until  title  I  and  to  increase 
the  matching  funds  provision. 

An  estimated  authorization  for  Wash- 
ington State  contained  under  title  I 
alone,  for  fiscal  1970.  would  mean  a  total 
State  amount  of  $17,666,447.  The  needs 
of  tomorrow  are  so  pressing,  so  urgent. 
that  I  hope  the  full  amount  will  be  appro- 
priated for  consti-uction  of  academic 
facilities  next  year. 

Mr  Chairman,  notliing  we  do  in  this 
legislative  body  is  more  important  than 
what  we  do  to  assure  this  country  an  m- 
creasing  and  trained  supply  of  individ- 
uals educated  to  distinguish  between 
those  aspects  of  our  society  which  can 
hopefuUy  make  this  covmtry  srow  and 
prosper  or  tear  our  society  asunder. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  beUeve  that  a  sound 
education  is  one  route  toward  increasing 
national  respect  for  the  system  of  Amer- 
ican ideals  which  has  made  this  counto' 

strong.  ^        ,      f 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  ol 
1967  is  another  measure  that — on  all 
fronts— will  help  our  colleges  and  luu- 
versities.  It  merits  our  strong  support. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois    [Mr.   ErlenbornI. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  also  in  support  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
15067— but  not  completely  and  unquali- 
fiably. 

There  are  parts  of  this  bill  that  I  would 
hope  might  be  amended  before  the  bill 

is  l3&SS6d. 

Our  subcommittee  did  work  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill,  with  some  interrup- 
tions. ,  ^      , 

I  would  like  to  outline  a  few  parts  of 


the  bill  that  I  consider  to  be  the  major 
portions  of  the  bill.  „,.,ortiv 

First  of  all.  I  agree  wholeheaiiedly 
with  the  proposed  merger  of  the  talent 
search  that  now  lies  in  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Upward  Bound  which  is  now 
operated  bv  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
nortunitv  together  vith  the  new  prosiiam 
and  services  loi   tlie  disadvamaued  stu- 

^Thesr  three  prosirams.  two  exislint^ 
prosrams  and  one  new  pro^riun.  would 
all  be  lodged  in  the  Office  of  Education 
and  I  am  certain  would  benefit  from  the 
economy  of  administration. 

It  only  makes  sense  that  these  pro- 
prams  that  are  parallel  and  sometimes 
overlapping  and  competing  be  merged  so 
that  they  can  be  operated  together  and 
so  eliminate  conflicts  and  overlaps. 

Probably  the  most  important  part  oi 
the  entire"  bill  is  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  prosiam.  at  lca.st  to  my  way  of  \ 
thinking.  Over  the  >earb  we  have  added 
•nanv  .student  a.ssi.stance  piosjrams,  plus 
the  private  funds  that  vie  available  to 
those  v.ho  seek  hlv-hev  education. 

The  one  area  thai  had  been.  1  believe, 
neglected  until  the  suiaranteed  student 
loan  pioaram  was  passed  wa.s  the  area 
of  the  middle-income  student,  ;.ie  stu- 
dent from  the  middle-income  family 
The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
has  filled  this  gap. 

This  bill  will  continue  the  program 
with  some  very  worthwhile  changes.  In 
this  time  of  the  budget  squeeze  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  tighten  up  this  program, 
and  we  are  doing  that  by  the  elimination 
of  the  interest  subsidy  during  the  repay- 
ment period.  This  will  not  impair  any 
present  commitments  to  those  who  have 
loans  and  have  been  tiuaranleed  that 
there  will  be  a  partial  sub.sidy  for  interest 
during  the  repayment  period.  But  new 
loans  that  will  be  made  will  not  provide 
for  an  interest  subsidy  durinu  ilie  repay- 
ment period.  , 

Further,  we  are  going  to  inaKe  tlie  pro- 
gram more  widely  available  through  two 
other  amendments:  First.  Federal  rein- 
surance of  the  State-  and  private- 
guaranteed  plans.  This  will  expand  the 
amount  of  guarantees  available,  the 
amount  of  loans  available  to  the  eligible 
student  seeking  the  loan. 

Second,  the  provision  for  an  additional 
SIO  million  of  seed  money  to  the  f;ua*- 
anteed  student  loan  programs  m  the 
States  will  again  expand  the  available 
guarantees,  and  therefore  the  available 
loans  for  those  seeking  these  loans. 

A  \ery  controversial  part  of  the  ad- 
miinstiation's  recommendation  of  this 
program  was  the  inclusion  of  a  place- 
ment lee  or  conversion  fee  for  each  ol 
the  loans.  The  administration  recom- 
mended a  S35  fee.  or  a  loe  up  to  $35  per 
transaction,  that  is.  for  each  loan  or  for 
the  conversion  at  the  time  the  pay-out 
period  began. 

T  think  the  committee  acted  wisely  m 
rejecting  this  proposal,  and  instead  in- 
creasing' the  permissible  interest  rate 
rrom  6  to  7  percent.  Again  I  think  a  very 
worthwhile  provision  in  this  bill  is  the 
merger  of  the  vocational  student  loan 
insurance  program  with  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  insurance  program. 

We  are  again  making  the  program 
more  widely  available  and  more  funds 
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available  by  expanding  the  eligible  in- 
stitutions, those  eligible  to  make  loans 
to  include  credit  unions  and  the  Federal 
savings  and  \o&n  institutions 

The  extension  of  the  colleee  work- 
study  program  is  again  an  imptirtant 
part  of  this  bill  The  colleee  work-study 
program  has  had  a  very  i-'ood  history  and 
has  had  extremely  extensive  support 
iimont;  Members  of  the  Congress  A  con- 
troversial arra  in  the  work-study  pro- 
cram  has  been  the  provision  for  match- 
ing. The  ordinal  program  called  for  90-10 
matching— 90  percent  P'rderal.  10  per- 
cent from  the  institutions  or  the  employ- 
er We  built  into  that  oriaina;  program 
a  cutback  to  85-15  80-20.  and  ultimat^'ly 
75-25.  This  has  been  controversial  It  was 
last  year  in  the  extension  of  the  pro- 
f;ram":  it  was  again  this  vear  in  the  bob- 
tail b»U  that  our  committee  broueht  out 
on  thettoor  earlier  in  the  year 

I  think  we  have  finally  in  this  bill 
reached  a  k;ood  compromise  of  fixing  the 
matching  at  80-20  as  it.  is  currentlv  in 
this  fiscal  vear  with  an  escape  clause  tnat 
in  those  situations  where  hards.hip  wouW 
occur  bv  the  application  of  the  80-20 
provision,  that  under  apnlicab'.e  rules  and 
regulations  the  Commissioner  of  Ed-.:ca- 
tion  could  cither  ciecrcase  the  amount  of 
matchlnc;  nece.ssary  by  the  institution 
or  the  employer  or  to  eliminate  it  alto- 
gether. 

Tho.se  portions  of  this  bill  that  I  do 
not  support  are  the  new  programs  This 
bill  cuts  drastically  the  funds  available 
for  educational  facilities  .\t  a  time  when 
we  can  see  in  the  future  more  and  more 
demand  for  space  m  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  vet  we  find  the  adminis- 
tration coming  to  us  with  a  bill  that  dras- 
tically cuts  the  amount  of  funds  that  will 
be  made  available  for  educational  facil- 
ities, and  at  the  same  time  we  are  in  this 
bill  creatine  new  programs.  I  think  our 
priorities  have  not  been  established 
properly  when  we  take  this  direction  of 
cutting  facilities  and  then  starting  new 
proirrams,  some  in  my  mind  of  question- 
able worth. 

One  new  progiam.  has  been  mentioned 
by  a  prior  .'speaker,  ai.d  that  is  the  pro- 
gram for  co<^perative  education  Unlike 
the  other  iwo  pro«rams  I  will  mention 
later,  this  pro^ram  does  not  start  out  at 
a  low  level  and  increa.se  to  the  funds  al- 
lowed in  1970.  but  it  >tarts  at  a  figure 
of  58  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1969  and  proMdes  ?10  million  for  fscal 
vear  1970 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Etentle- 
man  from  Minnesota  that  some  colleges 
and  universities  already  have  established 
cooperative  education  I  cannot  under- 
stand what  requires  this  sort  of  Federal 
commitment  for  this  extension  of  the 
idea  cf  cooperative  education  into  other 
institutions. 

Therefore,  m  face  of  the  tightness  of 
our  budget  and  the  lack  of  complete  sup- 
port for  educational  facilities,  I  do  not 
think  our  priorities  should  tie  placed  at 
this  time  in  this  sort  of  program. 

The  next  program  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port—and I  would  hope  at  the  proper 
time  to  have  an  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  for  its  deletion,  as  I  did  in 
subcommittee  and  in  full  committee— Is 
the  networks  for  knowledge. 


Tills  program,  by  the  way.  is  overlap- 
ping other  programs  In  existence.  It 
provides  for  the  sharing  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  libraries  and  library  equipment, 
funds  for  the  creation  of  Intorinstitu- 
tional  catalogs  of  library  materials. 
In  the  .section  of  the  bill  that  >;ives  funds 
for  higher  educational  library  facilities, 
we  already  have  onfToing  programs 
where  institutions  arc  rncnura'jed  to  get 
toeethcr  and  have  an  institutional  cata- 
log and  make  their  library  facilities 
available  between  institutions. 

This  new  proeram.  networks  for 
kriowledre.  would  create  iust  another 
pro-rram  f->r  sharing  of  library  facili- 
ties and  institutions  cataloging. 

Networks  for  knowledge  would  also 
l.rovidc  funds  for  t!ie  e.stabll.-.hment  and 
joint  operation  of  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision for  educational  puriK>#es,  and  al.so 
the  establishment  and  joint  operation  of 
electronic  computer  networks  for  fi- 
nancial and  "Student  records,  student 
cour.se  work,  and  for  the  transmission  of 
library  materials  I  kn.ow  there  already 
have  been  research  programs  in  this 
area,  or  at  least  m  the  area  of  t:an.-mis- 
5ion  bv  electronic  means  of  librai  v  mate- 
rials, most  of  which  have  been  ineffective 
Tills  proernm  is  funded  at  a  low  level 
for  1969  of  $500,000.  but  then  it  jumps 
to  SIO  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 

Lastlv.  the  other  ner.-  program,  edu- 
cation for  ,ihe  publ'c  :ervice— this  has 
appeal,  no  doubt,  but  at  this  time  of 
budget  priorities.  I  do  not  think  our 
jirionties  are  set  properly  when  we  be- 
gin a  program  such  as  this  and  acain 
are  cutting  the  funds  available  for  edu- 
cational facilities. 

Just  to  end  on  a  more  p-^sitive  note.  I 
will  point  out  one  or  two  other  aspiecUs 
(f  the  bill  that  I  do  support  There  Is  a 
provision  In  this  bill  .-imllar  to  that 
in  ESEA  for  the  advance  funding  of  the 
various  prot;rams  for  higher  education 
contained  in  the  bill.  This  proposition 
of  advance  funding  I  think  is  the  answer 
to  a  very  perplexing  problem  of  the  dls- 
pr.rity.  I  s.^ould  say.  between  the  fiscal 
\ ear.  the  congressional  .session  year,  and 
t!ic  educational  vear  We  found  in  higher 
education  as  well  as  in  the  primary  and 
s.?cnndary  education,  that  our  funds 
which  we  are  making  available  for  the 
schools  just  were  not  made  available  in 
time  so  that  they  could  be  u.sed  wi.<;ely. 
I  thiivk  the  experience  particularly  m 
the  fi'-st  vear  of  the  opt^ration  of  ESEA 
vas  that  much  of  the  P'ederal  funding 
vas  wasted  because  the  funds  were  not 
•.••.v;n  at  the  proper  time 

The  educators  did  not  know  in  time 
hoA  much  they  were  ;;oing  to  get  for 
what  purposes  s-j  that  they  could  plan  to 
use  the  funds  properly  I  would  hope 
that  this  Uieory  of  advance  funding 
would  be  accepted  in  this  act.  as  it  has 
been  in  the  Elementary  and  Seconday 
Education  Act.  s<j  that  we  can  .■^ee  a 
belter  utilization  of  the  funds  made 
available  from  the  Federal  Treasui-y  to 
the    colleges,     universities,     and    other 

•cliools.  .  ,j    c 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr  SteicerI. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Chairman.  I  want  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  paymg  tribute  to 


the  chairman  vt  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  IMrs 
GreknI.  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
QUIE  I.  and  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr  Perkins  I.  tor  their  role  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  House. 

Mr  Chan-man.  I  nse  in  support  of  the 
H'L-hcr  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
II  R.  1.5067.  Adoption  of  this  bill  will  as- 
sure Die  cc.itinuation  of  our  funda- 
mcnUil  student  a.ssrtance  programs,  the 
Higher  Educ.a.oa  Facilities  Act  of  lOC^. 
.-.nd  other  major  education  autliority  I 
v.as  pleased  to  have  had  in  omxjrtunity 
tj  woik  on  this  bill  as  a  member  of  t:ie 
full  committee 

At  the  .^me  t.mc.  however.  1  must  note 
mv  reservations  to  the  inclusion  of  some 
new  programs  in  the  propo.scd  act.  I  do 
M  not  because  of  any  lack  of  merit  for 
these  endeavors,  but  becau.se  their  inclu- 
sion in  this  years  omnibus  bill  sctms  to 
me  somewhat  inaopropnate. 

Fnr  example,  the  proposed  new  part 
B  of   title  III  of  the  National  Defense 
Education   .Act.   establishing   a   program 
of  grants  to  elementary  and  .secondary 
schools  for  acTuisition  of  in.<tnictional 
equipment,    authorizes    in    the    current 
fiscal   vear   some    $84  373.000.    the    very 
amount  cut  from  the  requested  appro- 
pnation   for   title   I   of   the  Klementar-' 
and  Secondary  Kdvication  Act    In  other 
word-,  the  commiltoe  propo.sal  disagrees 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  on  the  proj^er  level  of  fund- 
ing of  title  I.  KSEA.  and  now  proposes  a 
new   authoritv   to  circumvent   the  cut- 
back   In  lliis  time  cf  fiscal  belt-tighten- 
ing. It  strikes  me  as  out  of  tune  with  the 
tenor  of  this  body  to  suggest  that  there 
should  be  another  program  which  would 
earmark    funds    for    further   equipment 
and    materials    acquisitions,    when    the 
basic  program  m  title  I.  ESEA  would  be 
the  normal,  and  I  submit,  the  only  ap- 
i  ropnatc  vehicle. 

Let  me  examine  the  problem  of 
launching  this  new  program,  and  several 
other  auihontico  at  tins  t.mc  in  another 
context. 

H  R.  15067  extends  through  fiscal  year 
1970  the  curnMit  authorizations  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  1  or 
nanus  and  loans  to  institutions  of  high- 
er education  for  constmction  of  'aca- 
demic facilities."  'ITius.  for  title  I.  con- 
struction grants  for  undergraduate  fa- 
cilities, there  Is  authorized  $936  million 
this  year  and  next:  for  title  11.  construc- 
tion grants  for  eraduate  facilities,  there 
1  a-.uhorized  S120  million:  and  for  title 
III.  loans  for  construction  of  academic 
facilities,  there  ir~  authorized  $400  mil- 
lion. 

The  administration  requests  for  fund- 
ing of  these  titles  is  a  mere  fraction  of 
the  basic  authority;  $67  million  for  title 
I  granus:  $8  million  for  title  n  grants: 
and  $100  million  for  title  in  loans.  Last 
year,  by  way  of  compaiison,  the  appro- 
priations under  these  titles  was  $450  mil- 
lion for  title  I,  $50  million  for  title  II. 
and  $200  million  for  title  m. 

In  the  face  of  these  severe  reductions 
by  the  AdministraUw.  there  is  Uie  fol- 
lowing testimony  of  Dr.  John  W.  Oswald, 
president  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
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on  February  29  of  this  year  before  the 
SutxxMTunlttee  on  Education: 

The  academic  faclUUea  grant  program, 
suppLemented  by  tlie  laclUUes  loan  program. 
IS  itie  one  major.  noncategoricaJ  program 
which  is  directed  at  helping  coUeges  and 
uiilversltlae  accommodate  increased  num- 
beri!  of  Btudenta.  mcluding  veteran  students 
and  eoooomlcally  dUadvantaged  students, 
und  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  burden 
on  Institutional  revenues  which  has  forced 
colleges  to  charge  students  more  and  more. 
We  are  greatly  distressed  at  the  budgetary 
recommendaUon  to  cut  new  obUgaUonal  au- 
thority for  the  undergraduate  facilities  pro- 
gram to  »67  mllUon  for  the  coming  year,  and 
for  the  graduate  program  to  $88  million.  It 
h,^s  been  indicated  tliat  this  decision  was  in 
part  based  on  the  necessity  of  controlling 
niflatlon. 

However,  because  of  the  time  lag  between 
appropriation  of  new  funds,  processing  ap- 
plications, making  awards,  and  letting  con- 
tracts we  are  talking  about  Uie  InflaUonary 
effect  2  or  3  years  from  now.  and  not  in  the 
current  situation. 

A  report  issued  bv  the  Dirislon  of  College 
FaciUlles.  Bureau  of  Higher  Education,  U.S. 
Oince  of  EducaUon.  early  last  November  state 
that  academic  space  per  student  In  U.S.  col- 
leges and  universities  is  definitely  the  lowest 
.since  1952  and  probably  the  lowest  at  any 
lime  in  US.  history. 

The  report  was  hopeful  that  we  would 
^tart  gaining  on  the  situation  If  the  Federal 
program  waa  kept  at  the  levels  of  recent  years. 
Following  the  Issuance  of  that  report, 
funds  avaUable  for  the  current  year  (1968) 
were  cut  by  one  third  (they  were  already 
substantial!  V  below  the  prevloua  years 
levels),  andthe  1969  level  slashed  far  below 
that. 


Mr  Chairman.  Dr.  Oswald  suggested 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  cutbacks 
were  essentially  budgetary  in  their 
origin.  If  this  were  so,  I  would  still  ques- 
tion the  sense  of  priorities  which  led  to 
making  such  cutbacks,  while  proposing 
the  addition  of  various  new  program  au- 
thorities, which  the  committee  majority 
duly  accepted  and  reported  to  the  floor 
in  H.R.  15067. 

But  that  is  not  the  full  picture.  The 
committee  was  in  receipt  of  a  5-year 
projection  of  budgetai-y  requirements  lor 
the  various  programs  established  or  ex- 
tende'  by  H.R.  15067,  and  those  es- 
timates tell  a  different  story.  For  fiscal 
year  1969,  the  estimates  were  the  full 
amounts  authorized  by  HEFA  under 
present  law— that  is,  S936  million  for 
title  I  $120  mUlion  for  title  II.  and  $400 
million  for  title  m.  So.  at  the  time  the 
Office  of  Education  prepared  these  es- 
timates, the  Presidential  ax  had  not  yet 
fallen.  But.  look  at  what  the  Office  of 
Education  proposed  to  do  with  these 
programs  over  the  next  4  years— through 
fiscal  year  1973: 

Title  I  would  be  funded  in  fiscal  year 
1970  at  S382  million  and  decline  to  $336 
million  in  fiscal  year  1973. 

Title  II  would  be  funded  in  each  year, 
fiscal  years  1970  through  1973,  at  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Title  lU  w  ould  be  funded  iii  each  year, 
fiscal  years  1970  through  1973,  at  $200 
million. 

Independently  of  aiiy  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  action,  therefore,  the  Office  of 
Education  decided  to  reduce  the  future 
outlays  for  these  most  essential  grants 
and  loans  to  keep  our  colleges  and  uni- 


versities functioning,  substantially  below 
the  1968  appropriatioiis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the 
sense  of  priorities  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  as  reflected  in  its  cavalier 
treatment  of  the  Facilities  Act.  grant  and 
loan  programs,  coupled  with  its  support 
for  other  new  program  authority,  would 
seriotisly  impair  the  future  well-being 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  Indeed, 
its  own  study  of  the  space  need  of  these 
institutions,  and  the  conclusion  that  the 
student  acadamic  space  ratio  is  at  an 
all-time,  cramped  level,  indicated  where 
our  priorities  should  rest, 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Members  oi 
this  body  will  want  to  exercise  their  jud^i- 
ment  in  tliis  critical  area,  and  avoid  a 
worsening  of  an  already  critical  situa- 
tion in  the  area  of  higher  education. 

There  are  a  number  of  items  which  I 
believe  desei-ve  a  few  moments  atten- 
tion. I  would  propose  at  this  time  to 
touch  on  those.  .    „    ,  4.,. 

One  of  them  relates  to  Utle  n  of  the 
coUege    library    assistance    and    library 
training  and  research  part  of  this  bill. 
H  R.  15067  has  made  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  important  change,  in  that  it  will 
aUow   funds   to   be   made   available   to 
branches  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  located  in  communities 
other  than  the  parent  college  or  uni- 
versity Making  these  institutions  eligible 
for  supplemental  grants  and  special  pur- 
pose grants  will  make  it  far  more  easy 
for  communities  such  as  those  in  Wis- 
consin which  have  branch  campuses  or 
university  extensions  in  Menasha,  West 
Bend,  Sheboygan  and  Fond  du  Lac  to 
provide  better  training  and  to  have  Im- 
proved opportunities  for  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  young  men  and  women  who 
will  attend  or  who  are  now  attending 
those  branches  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  Wisconsin  State  Univer- 
sity system.  Library  resources  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  quaUty  higher  education. 
Let  me  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  call  the 
attention    of    the    Committee    to    the 
amendment  which  has  been  made  to  that 
portion  of  the  bill  having  to  do  with  title 
I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1965  relating  to  health  centers. 

H.R.  5793  is  the  legislation  introduced 
by   the   distinguished    gentleman    from 
California    [Mr.    Sisk]    to    amend    the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
to  permit  funding  for  the  construction 
of  student  health  centers.  In  the  com- 
mittee  report   Members   will   find    that 
the    effectiveness    of    this    amendment, 
which  I  offered  along  with  the  gentle- 
man    from    Indiana     I  Mr.     BrademasI 
which  was  adopted  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  full  financing  of  title  I. 
In  the  report  it  states  that  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  the  construction  of  stu- 
dent health  centers   should  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  Facihties  Act 
and  accordingly  recommends  a  revision 
of  the  definition  of  academic  f  acUities  to 
accomplish  this  purpose. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  more  fully  im- 
plement the  definition  of  student  health 
centers  to  allow  it  to  take  effect  immedi- 
ately rather  than  liaving  it  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  full  funding  of  title  I 
as  is  presently  the  case  in  the  bill  before 


us  The  director  of  Student  Health  Sen'- 
iccs  of  Wisconsin  State  University,  Osh- 
kosh.  Dr.  C.  R.  Lyons,  wrote  to  me  ai 
follows: 

WISCONSIN  State  UNrvrRsixY 

Oshkosh.  Wis.,  AprU  26.  1'.>C7. 
Conercssman  William  Stficer. 
House  of  Reprexentatwvs. 
Wcuhinqton.  DC. 

Dear  Bill:  I  would  uppreciate  your  :  up- 
port  nf  H  R  5793  "To  amend  the  Higher  fd- 
ucatlonal  FacUuies  Act  of  1063.  to  permit  tlie 
coiibtrucuon  of  Student  Health  Centers  ' 
The  law  as  now  written  dees  not  pernut 
pjranus  for  the  construction  of  Student 
Health  Centers  a.s  a  part  of  facilities  which 
are  otherwise  eligible  for  federal  assistance. 

With  our  increasing  enrollment  here  at 
Oshkosh.  we  are  already  in  need  of  new 
realih  service  facilities,  and  are  usins  sp.ice 
where  It  can  be  lotind  until  somehow  fund.s 
(  in  be  found  to  build  an  adequate  faciiitv. 
T'lls  1-  a  problem  facing  n.any  universities 
■.I  this  time,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  S'ilu- 
ti.;.n  until  state  or  federal  funds  can  he  n.ade 
available.  , 

Your  a.sslstance  in  this  ca  ise  woii.d  :>e 
appreoiated. 

Verv  truly  yours. 

C.R.  Lvd-N-S.  M  D.. 
Director  o:  Student  Health  Serr'ce!<. 


There  is  also  a  further  question  w  hich 
I  hope  will  be  given  consideration  by  tiie 
Committee  in  its  deliberations  under  the 
5-minute   rule.  That  relates  to   title   I 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  which 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
turned  down  an  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered during  the  consideration  of  that 
portion  of  the  bUl  in  the  full  committee 
which  would  have  increased  the  match- 
in-^  funding  requirements  from  50-per- 
cent  funding   by   the   Federal   Govern - 
ment  and  50-percent  matching  by  tne 
institution  to  75-25.  I  wUl  insert,  under 
general  leave,  some  letters  on  this  ques- 
tion which  do  point  out  that  there  is  a 
problem  that  does  exist,  in  my  judgment 
at  least,  if  we  do  not  try  to  make  some 
change    in   the    matching    requirement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  letters  referred  to  I 
insert  at  this  point: 

Wisconsin  State  University, 
Oshkosh.  Wis..  Marcli  6.  II68. 
Congressman  William  A.  Steicf.r, 
Longuorth  Office  Building. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wasliington.  DC. 

MY  Dear  Bill:  Your  real  question  was 
what  our  own  views  m  Oshkosh  are  and  what 
our  experience  with  Title  I  has  been  wi-h 
particular  reference  to  the  question  of  how 
The  limguage  of  the  Act  might  be  improved 
and  us  administration  tightened  up,  "ies. 
=ome  of  the  projects  are  a  bit  exotic  and  le.ss 
than  widelv  useful.  However,  there  are  two 
moods  here  which  are  more  evident.  I  have 
cjn.'ulted  with  several  people  and  report 
that  while  we  feel  Title  I  h.as  a  subbtantial 
pneutiality  for  being  of  future  a:.bistance  t  j 
xis.  we  are  inclined  to  guess  on  a  more  sliort- 
■erm  b.iiis.  that: 

(  1  I  The.  vast  majority  ol  projects  likely  lo 
be  funded  m  the  next  several  fiscal  years  lu 
WiECOiwin  will  probably  be  projects  involv- 
ing the  inner  core  of  Milwaukee  because  <■: 
(a)  Wisconsin  Title  I  priority  on  Milwaukee  s 
umer-core  problems  and  (b)  national  inter- 
est in  doing  samethmg"  about  metropwiit..n 
core  problems  Even  a  plausible  and  high- 
pnority  project  on  for  example,  tne  tnuuing 
of  poucemen  in  Oshkosh  to  deal  with  Osh- 
kosh   •  ir.ner-core"    problems   isn't    likely    tJ 

qualify.  ^  ,. -. 

(2)    The   Federal   requirement   for   a   3u  -, 

ma'clung  formula  tends   to  price  small  col- 
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lege*  and  rapidly  growing  tnstUutlons  like 
WSU-Oshkoeh  'out  of  the  market"  The  rea- 
'<.n  is  that  both  small  coUeRes  in  m.\ny  rases 
and  a  rapldlv  growing  Instl'utlon  le  WSU- 
0«hkoBh  have  budgets  which  are  either  very 
small  (T  are  exremely  tight  wlthovit  any  ap- 
preciable contingency-fund  flexibility  to  per- 
mit them  to  come  up  with  matching  money 
without  causing  gross  flnanclal  dlalocatlons. 
me  result  is  that  'the  rich  get  richer"  and 
the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  instltuUonjj 
of  higher  education  grows  wider  The  Uni- 
versity of  Wlaconaln  or  falrlv  well  endowed 
private  Institutions  having  iHrge  budgets,  the 
availability  of  trust  funds  or  the  Meld  from 
certain  beqi  .t«  can  often  ftnd  the  money 
with  which  they  can  match  the  federal 
grant  of  Title  I  money  This  can  also  be  clone 
in  ln»titutlona  wnh  unusual  budgetary  rtex- 
IblUty     permitting     sweeping      transfers     of 

funds. 

The  Wisconsin  State  University  system, 
however.  ha»  budgets  which  are  ughter  than 
a  drum  head.  These  schools  usually  are  in 
man  d^perate  need  of  supplementary  or 
auxiliary  4»rograms  for  enrichment'  ''V  to 
achieve  "excellence"  than  la  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  or  well  endowed  institutions, 
but  don't  have  .i  tiguratlve  dime  '  to  cover 
their  need  for  federal  grai  :-in-ald  match- 
ing requirements  With  ,i  lO'T  .  15';  20''^  or 
even  25'"c  matching  requirement  the  WSU's 
can  occasionally  '.UTord'  to  apply  for  a 
Title  I  grant,  but  with  a  50  matching  re- 
(julrement,  we  .simply  can't  ■.ifford  "  to  even 
.ipp:y  for  a  federal  grant  becau.se  we  simply 
don  t  have  .uid  have  no  real  cliance  of  obtain- 
ing matching  money 
CordLiUy. 

Dr     CHARli;S    D     OOFT. 

Professor.  Pobtiral  Scierice. 


vrtth  matching  funda.  ln*Ututlon»  which  par- 
ticipated .it  all  would  be  Inclined  to  focus  on 
income  producing  programs  (feest.  and  this 
woir.d  negate  the  ..bjectlve  of  involving  in- 
stitutions In  community  problem  solving 
pr<Hrram.s  which  are  u.suaJly  non-inoome  pro- 
duc-inir 

We  are  more  convinced  than  ever  as  .i  re- 
sult of  our  brief  experience  with  Title  I  that 
in'<titutlon«  of  higher  education  can  and 
wiil  mike  blgiilftcant  con'ributlonii  to  cnm- 
m'jnity  problem  solving  What  has  been 
d  .ne  -o  !ir  haji  been  .it  u  25'.  match  level 
We  can  conunue  to  make  progre».s  nt  this 
25';  level  but  could  do  a  better  Job  of  in- 
volving  institutions  .it  the    10';    level 

Cordially. 

Gborce  R    KiFa.n. 
Executive  Atsistant    to  tiie  Prestdftt 


Maoison    Wis  . 

March.  23.  1967. 
William  .Steiceh, 

}lcruse  O^ce  Buiidtng. 
H'o.>'iin(7ton.  DC 

.State  .\dvi5ory  (Jouncll  for  tiUe  one  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  80  liaison  repre- 
.sentatives  from  Wisconsin  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  unanimously  urge  lower- 
ing matching  rp<iulrements  lor  fiscal  I9«a 
from  scheduled  50  percent  to  10  i>ercent  be- 
cause only  10  million  doU.irs  of  .luthonzed 
50  naiUion  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the 
nrst  two  years  Colleges  and  universities  not 
vet  prepared  to  move  to  50  percent  matching. 
.\dvisory  Counci:  requests  supfK.irt  \n  havini; 
m.atching  reciuirements  reduced 

James  H  .\lbert%on  Richard  Bailey.  Dean 
Kenneth  Crowell  Fred  Harvey  Har- 
rington. Eugene  H  Kleinpell  J  Mar- 
tin Klotsche.  Norman  P  Mitby.  John 
Nash  George  P.»rkins4>n  Rev  John 
Raynor.  .\  J  Phelen  .\dvisory  CoiuicU. 
Title  One  Higher  Education  .Act  of 
1965 

The   University    <.p   WiscoNsnt. 

Madt.tvn    Wi?     May  9.  1967 
Hon    William  A    STEIOER. 
Lcmgicorth  House  O^rt-  Building. 
Wasfimgton   D  C 

DiAa  Bill  We  appreci.tte  your  toUowing- 
through  with  Edith  tlreeii  ■•n  the  question 
of   matching  requirements  :or  Title   I 

We  are  .^ware  of  the  .imendment  being  con- 
.■;idered  which  would  extend  the  25';  match 
level  for  two  more  years  to  June  30.  1969 
This  would  be  very  heipiu! 

Our  telegram  requesting  consideration 
of  reducing  the  match  requirement  to  10% 
crew  out  of  problems  which  many  institu- 
tions face  in  coming  up  with  even  the  25% 
match  Participation  by  these  in.stitutions — 
ftate  universities,  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  technical  institutes-  is  now  re- 
stricted by  tne  25'^  match  requirement  and 
might  be  almost  curtailed  at  a  50  ;    level 

.Another  thing  could  happen  which  we  aUo 
consider   undesirable     in   .jrder   to   come   up 


ThP  other  body  in  the  bill  they  have 
had  under  con.sideration  doe.s  keep  the 
7,5-25  matching  requirement  which  was 
at  une  point  in  the  law  and  then  was 
dropped  in  thi.s  fiscal  year,  through  the 
end  of  fi.-xral  vear  1970.  and  then  drop  it 
to  65  [>ercent  in  fi.scal  year  1971,  and  60 
percent  for  the  fiscal  years  thereafter 
Title  I  provides  fund.s  to  tielp  solve 
community  problems  and  to  meet  the 
conllnuinK  education  needs  of  tho.se 
whose  formal  education  has  been  temn- 
nate<l  or  interrupted.  DurinK  fiscal  year 
1967.  314  colleges  and  universities  de- 
'.eioped  602  projtKt.s  in  .=>3  States  and 
territories  Tliese  proiecu-;.  serving  425.- 
000  persons,  were  supported  by  more  than 
$12  million  in  Federal  and  local  funds. 
Nearly  60  percent  of  the  programs  -sup- 
t>orted  by  title  I  dealt  with  the  problems 
of  the  city;  another  15  ix>rcent  were 
directed  toward  the  .solution  of  problems 
common  to  urban  and  suburban  areas. 

So  the  matching  requirement  of 
75-25  is  maintained  by  the  other  body 
and  a  slowly  declining  basis  is  used  rather 
than  the  .severe  drop  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

Last.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  touch  on 
that  portion  of  the  bill  wliich  relates  to 
the  Higher  Education  I-'acillties  Act  of 
1965  amendments  Under  the  bill  we 
would  propose  to  use  a  maximum  Federal 
.share  of  50  percent  for  grants  which 
would^telp  to  accomplish  two  important 
objectives:  One.  it  would  serve  to  remedy 
the  loss  of  continuity  m  planned  ex- 
pansion resulting  from  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1969:  second,  it  would  .serve  to  bring 
the  P'ederal  level  of  participation  in  ap- 
proved projects  closer  to  the  levels  origi- 
nally intended,  and  would  thus  provide 
a  niargin  of  difference  needed  for  in- 
creasing numbers  of  financially  strug- 
fhng  institutions  to  be  able  to  participate 
in  the  programs  I  was  particularly  proud 
to  sponsor  this  amendment  in  the  full 
committee  in  cooperation  with  the  lien- 
llewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs   Green  1 

As  the  committee  report  clearly  points 
out,  Mr  Chairman: 

Funds  actually  made  available  under  each 
title  of  the  act.  pursuant  to  appropriation  re- 
quests from  the  OfHce  of  Education,  consist- 
ently have  been  subsUintlally  less  than  the 
amounts  authorized  Three  results  of  this 
pattern  are  readily  Idenllflable.  (1)  Many 
eligible  applications  for  assistance,  represent- 
ing urgently  needed  construction,  have  not 
been  funded  at  all;  (2)  Federal  partlclpaUon 
in  total  construction  costs  for  those  applica- 
tions which  were  funded  has  tended  to  be 
ftubbtantlally  lees  than  was  contemplated  by 


the  Congress;  and  (3)  In  some  States,  the 
requests  received  have  not  provided  any 
meaningful  Indication  of  actual  needs  be- 
cause the  Infctltutions.  knowing  that  Federal 
fund-s  were  insumcient  have  not  filed  appli- 
cations which  they  knew  had  no  chance  of 
being  funded 

Under  title  I  of  the  act.  for  example,  a  Fed- 
eral share  of  40  percent  of  eligible  costs  has 
been  provided  f..r  a  public  community  college 
and  public  tochnual  Institute  projects  How- 
ever nccordinc  to  Office  of  Fducatlon  data, 
funds  HvallHble  mr  community  college  con- 
struction met  onlv  59  percent  of  the  eligible 
request*  in  ti.scal  year  l'>66  61  percent  in 
1967  anil  :i6  percent  in  1068  Federal  shares 
for  those  conimuiutv  college  projects  which 
were  approved  m  hscal  scat  1967  averaged 
only  27  11  percent  about  two-thirds  of  the 
level  of  participation  anticipated  by  the  Ini- 
tial legislation  Onlv  a  tr.ictlon  of  the  eligible 
title  I  requests  received  ;n  fiscal  year  1969 
will  be  met  bv  the  requested  funds,  even  If 
all  requested  funds  are  made  available 

The  committee  Is  very  much  aware  of  the 
results  of  the  in.';dequate  levels  of  funding 
for  construction  of  higher  education  facili- 
ties One  result  Is  that  many  projects  are 
delayed  in  starting  con.';tnictlon  with  an  In- 
crease in  lonstruction  costs  experienced  dur- 
ing the  interval  .Another  result  Is  that  many 
projects  are  placed  under  construction  with 
less  than  ade<|uate  Federal  participation,  i  r 
with   no  Federal   participation  at  all 

'I'hls  Fituation  is  well  described  In  a  recent 
Office  ol  Education  report 

The  lact  that  !^o  much  needed  construc- 
tion has  been  and  is  being  provided  with  non- 
Federal  luntts  II  not  necessarily  an  Indication 
that  the  available  Federal  funds  have  been 
adequate  What  this  lact  does  reflect  i.s  a 
desperate  response  bv  State  governments  and 
private  institmioiis  to  the  problems  of  boom- 
ing enrollment  pressures  .ihd  inadequate  fa- 
cilities    the    quantity    gap   and    the    quHlily 

The  iion-Fedt-ral  funds  however,  are  being 
provided  at  an  obvious  price  Much  of  the 
cost  ol  academic  l.iciUtles  Is  being  provided 
from  debt  hnancing  which  gets  converted 
into  increased  student  charges  and  depressed 
expenditures  for  faculty,  and  for  Instrtic- 
'lonal  equipment  and  materials. 

In  addition  experience  under  title  I  of  the 
iict  appears  to  indicate  that  many  nonpublic 
insututions  tied  tip  their  matching  capacity 
for  several  years  in  connection  with  projects 
submitted  in  the  first  2  years  of  the 
program    *    *    *    " 

Quite  obviously,  the  reduced  levels  ol  con- 
struction .assistance  in  hscal  ye-ar  1968  and 
projected  for  tiscal  year  1069  have  created 
serious  problems  lor  ni.iny  inf titutionE  of 
higher  educaUon 

The  Office  ol  Education  presented  analysis 
indicating  that  a  subfUntlal  restoration  ol 
coiu.trucli<in  landing  levels  beginning  In 
1970  would  be  needed  to  prevent  a  regression 
to  the  severe  i  ollege  space  shortage  which 
was  prevalent  in  1964  and  has  been  only 
partially  mitigated  m  recent  ye.irs  by  the 
iissistaiice  provided  through  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act 

These  Ortice  ol  F.dui.ition  estimates,  more- 
over, .ire  prediciied  upon  continuation  of 
the  current  high  levels  of  non-Federal  ef!ort 
lor  higher  education  construct. on,  an  effort 
which  IS  iii(  reasingly  placing  colleges  and 
universities   luider  severe  financial  strain. 


Many  Wisconsin  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of 
assistance  under  this  provision.  The 
Fond  du  Lac  branch  campus  of  Wiscon- 
sin State  University,  Oshkosh.  has  just 
recently  received  funds  for  its  building 
program  and  is  eligible  for  added  assist- 
ance. A  limiting  factor  has  been  the  40 
percent  matching  formula  which,  under 
my  amendment  now  in  the  bill,  will  be 
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raised  to  50  percent.  A  further  limiting 
factor  has  been  section  302  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  which  impose* 
a  12 '2  pCTcent  maximum  for  any  Staw. 
Wisconsin  is.  according  to  the  inlorm*- 
lion  I  have,  the  only  Stete  which  has 
applications  pending  which  exceed  that 
hmiUtion.    In   conversation*   with    the 
chairman    of    the    subcommittee     Mrs. 
Green    I  have  asked  that  the  subcom- 
niiltee  study  whether  that  limit  is  nec- 
evsary.  She  has  indicated  that  this  will 
be  done  and  1  am  hopeful  that  further 
amendment  to  this  section  will  be  made. 
We  have.  I  might  note,  removed  a  similar 
hmitaUon    in    other    higher    education 
U-cislation.  , 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  DellenbackI. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
H  R.  15067.  .  , 

I  not  only  w  ish  to  commend  my  special 
colleague  and  friend  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green  1.  the  chairman  ol 
the  subcommittee  that  dealt  with  this 
measure,  and  Mr.  Quie.  the  rai^g 
member  of  the  subcommittee  from  Mm- 
nesota,  but  also  each  of  the  other  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  is  serv- 
ins  on  that  particular  subcommittee  lor 
a  job  very  well  done. 

It  was  apparent  to  those  of  us  who  do 
rot  serve  on  that  particular  subcommit- 
tee at  the  time  that  the  full  committee 
undertook  the  study  and  the  action  on 
this  particular  bill,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee had  gone  into  it  thoroughly  and 
that  there  were  many  very  desirable 
changes  made  in  higher  education  legis- 
lation by  this  bill. 

Mr   Chairman,  as  my  friend  and  col- 
league   from    Illinois    I  Mr.   Erlenborn  I 
pointed  out  earUer.  there  are  some  Pomts 
of  dispute  or  some  amendments  which 
may  still  be  proposed  on  which  reason- 
'ible  people  can  differ.  The  full  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  decide  on  these 
particular  points.  But.  as  Mr.  Erlenborn 
himself  said,  this  bill  is  a  good  bill  and 
whether  we  succeed  in  making  some  rela- 
tively minor  amendments  to  the  bill  or 
not  I  would  ur.ije  my  fellows  in  the  House 
to  "support   this   very    important   piece 
01  legislation. 

Those  who  preceded  me  and  discussed 
this  particular  measure  have  dealt  with 
some  of  the  .specifics.  I  will  comment 
only  on  one  particular  section,  title  IV. 
which  deals  vith  the  matter  of  student 
assistance.  I  think  this  very  important 
section  of  the  bill  shows  in  its  very  length 
the  careful  consideration  that  has  been 
given  to  what  we  consider  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely important  part  of  higher  educa- 
tion This  title  is  the  longest  single  title 
in  the  bill  and  deals  with  many  aspects  of 
student  assistance.  There  wUl  be  soine 
amendments  proposed  and  I  intend  to 
propose  one  amendment  myself  to  this 
particular  title.  I  will  include  as  a  part  of 
the  extension  of  my  remarks  a  memoran- 
dum concerning  this  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  work-study  program.  But  let 
me  say  here,  to  those  who  will  be  reading 
this  Record  in  preparation  for  debate  on 
amendments   tomorrow,   that   the   par- 
ticular amendment  which  I  intend  to 
propose  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 


at  the  present  time  It  is  impossible  for 
a  student  during  the  summer  vacation  to 
work  full  time  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  credit  for  courses  taken  during  the 
summer. 

We  find  that  during  the  summer  pe- 
riod, which  is  the  vacation  period,  it  is 
often  necessary  for  students  to  work 
full  time  in  order  not  only  to  support 
themselves  in  the  summer  but  to  obtain 
sufficient  funds  to  go  on  into  the  faU 
and  winter  and  spring  terms. 

Mr  Chainnan.  the  experience  that  has 
been  had  by  certain  universities  and 
certain  cities,  most  particularly  New 
York  City,  has  shown  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  us  to  amend  this  section 
of  the  bill  to  permit  a  student  qualified 
under  the  work-study  program  to  w-ork 
full  time  during  summer  vacation  and  at 
the  same  time  take  and  receive  credit  for 
one  or  two  courses  taken  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  experience  in  New 
York  City  certainly  has  demonstrated 
that  students  can  do  this  effectively  and 
weU.  not  only  profiting  J™"^.^^omg  Jt 
but  blending  it  in  well  with  their 
scholastic  efforts  as  this  particular 
amendment  contemplates. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  have  a  fuller  ex- 
planation and  shaU  go  into  this  at  some 
length  when  we  open  this  bill  up  for 
consideration  under  the  5 -minute  rule 
for  amendments.  . 

I  close  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairinan,  b> 
indicating  that  I  support  H.R^  15067  and 
I  would  urge  that  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  also  sup- 
port this  bill  and  that  we  pass  it  in  the 
House  when  it  comes  up  for  final  action 
tomorrow. 

E'TLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  TO  WOP.K-STLDY 
PROGRA1VI-H.R.  15067.  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
AMENDMENTS     OF     1968 

Section  406(bU2)  of  H.R.  15067  as 
originallv  introduced  allowed  students 
in  the  work-study  program,  employed 
full  time  during  summer  vacations  or 
other  similar  time  periods,  to  take  one 
or  two  courses  "in  accordance  with  cri- 
teria established  by  or  pursuant  to  res?u- 
lations  of  the  Commissioner."  Under  the 
program  as  previously  enacted,  a  stu- 
dent who  took  a  course  during  the  sum- 
mer was  limited  to  working  15  hours  per 

The  proposed  modification  in  the  pro- 
gram is  valuable  because  it  would  allow 
a  student  who  must  work  or  is  inter- 
ested in  working  during  the  summer  to 
obtain  some  academic  credit  at  the  same 
time  Otherwise,  an  extreme  hardship  is 
imposed  on  the  student  who  is  required 
to  go  to  summer  school  and  also  needs 
to  work  to  provide  funds  for  the  fol- 
lowing year-s  education.  He  must  choose 
either  to  work  full  time  or  to  go  to  schoo 
but  he  is  denied  the  chance  to  work  full 
time  while  taking  one   or  two  courses 

nccdcci 

The  program  originally  had  a  blanket 
^crk  limitation  of  15  hours  per  week 
for  students  taking  courses  for  academic 
credit  to  protect  impoverished  students 
from  overextending  themselves  by  poms 
to  school  full  time  and  working  full  time 
simultaneously.  However,  it  has  been 
found  in  New  York  City,  for  example, 
thai  it  is  extremely  valuable  for  a  stu- 


dent working  full  time  durmg  the  sum- 
mer to  take  a  course  or  two  related  to 
his  experience.  This  not  only  broadens 
his  outlook  but  substantially  increases 
his  incentive  to  pursue  his  education. 

New  York  City's  Urban  Corps  program 
expands  from  its  year-round  enrollment 
of  300  students  to  approximately  2.000 
m  the  summer.  These  students  all  work 
in  various  city  agencies  and  department.^, 
learning  about  the  problems  of  the  cities 
while  fulfilling  an  important  manpower 

The  city  has  an  arrangement  with 
Baiuch  College.  Fordham  University,  and 
Queens  College  whereby  evening  courses 
related  to  the  summer's  work  are  offered 
unfortunately,  academic  credit  cannot 
be  offered  for  these  courses  because  tne 
students  work  more  than  the  15  hours 
allowed  under  the  act.  Furthennore,  pilot 
summer  educational  progi-ams  receiviiig 
foundation  support  wUl  be  continued 
onlv  If  academic  credit  can  be  offered. 

The  universities  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  offer  credit.  What  is  needed 
now  is  an  amendment  to  the  present 
work-study  program  allowing  students 
working  full  time  during  the  summer  to 
receive  some  academic  credit  at  the  same 
lime  for  courses  taken.  _ 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  a 
minutes  to  the  pentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.REiDl.  . 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1968  as 
contained  in  H.R.  15067. 

I  extend  my  particular  compliments 
10  our  distinguished  committee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Perkins  I,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
I  Mr-,  Green  I.  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  ven- 
lleman  from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  QuieI.  as 
well  as  other  members  on  the  committee 
who  have  worked  hard  and  thoughtfully 
on  a  very  complex  and  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Most  of  the  titles  of  the  Higher  Lduca- 
lion  Act  and  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  require  new  authorizations  to 
extend  them  beyond  June  30,  1968.  This 
bill  makes  authorizations  for  these  i)io- 
t^rams  for  subsequent  years,  at  a  total 
co;>t  of  S3. 4  billion  over  the  next  2  years. 
and  also  establishes  a  number  of  ncv 
programs. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Icau-lation  has  spe- 
cial significance  this  year  as  it  is  the 
lOlh  Pnniversary  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  one  of  the  highhghts  of 
the  education  programs  of  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  in  that  it  was  the 
first  major  Federal  legislation  which 
provided  financial  assistance  to  all  levels 
of  education.  As  the  emphasis  of  our 
educational  needs  has  grown  and 
changed  over  the  intervening  years,  this 
bill  makes  certain  modifications  and  ex- 
tensions of  NDEA  programs. 

Since  1958,  the  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  participating  in  these  stu- 
dent aid  programs  has  doubled,  from 
1  100  to  2  200,  and  the  numl>er  of  pro- 
orams  themselves  has  va^tlv  increased, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

Yet  even  the  progress  made  by  tne^e 
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bills  and  the  projected  assistance  to  be 
offered  by  the  measure  before  us  today 
does  not  go  far  enough  There  are  some 
2  5  to  3  million  high  school  graduates 
each  June,  and  yet  on  the  basLs  of  the 
1969  projections,  only  1,172000  stu- 
dents—le«w  than  one- half  will  receive 
NDEA  or  guaranteed  loans  Similarly. 
college  enrollment  Ls  expected  to  reach 
a  million  by  1973— or  almost  double  in 
the  previous  10  years— and  vet  the  re- 
duced levels  of  assistance  for  hiKher  ( du- 
catlon  faclUtles  construction  prevalent 
for  1968  are  not  lncrea.sed  meanlnRful 
The  OfBce  of  Education  fears  that  this 
might  lead  to  a  situation  similar  to  that 
which  existed  In  1964  in  which  colleges 
experienced  a  severe  shortage  of  space 

Clearly,  the  extension  of  exlstinK  pro- 
crams  and  the  creation  of  new  ones  is 
important  and  leads  often  to  better  ways 
of  wMng  the  problems  of  hlpher  edu- 
cation Bur.  as  I  have  pointed  out  on 
this  floor  too  many  limes  m  recent  days, 
the  underfunding  of  excellent  programs 
and  clear  national  commitments  is  a 
ina)or  mistake  in  human  and  educa- 
tional tei-ms  Applications  pour  in  as 
educators  are  encouraged  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  program  tailored  to  meet  their 
needs  and  then  their  hopes  are  dashed 
when  they  learn  that  funds  arc  avail- 
able to  support  only  a  portion  of  the  ap- 
plications, or  to  assist  more  of  them  at  a 
lower  level  What  is  worse,  the  students, 
whose  lives  we  are  tr>inE  tt)  ennch.  are 
again  faced  with  overcrowding,  lack  of 
adequate  [lersoruiel  and  facilities,  and 
msufficient  money  for  scholarship  assist- 
ance 

Specifically,  aside  from  exien-sioiis. 
there  are  three  new  programs  contained 
m  the  bill,  networks  for  knowledge,  txlu- 
cation  for  public  service,  and  remedial 
programs  for  disadvantaged  coUece  stu- 
dents. The  bill  provides  new  authoriza- 
tions for  t:ranls  and  cositracts  to  im- 
prove education  for  the  public  service 
and  public  service  fellowship  awards  for 
colleges  having  such  educational  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  .stipends  to  students 
enrolled  in  the  programs.  In  addition,  it 
authorizes  new  funds  for  special  serv- 
ices for  disadvantaged  students  m  in- 
stitutions of  higher  txlucalion.  amends 
the  educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram to  give  msiitulions  authority  to 
transfer  funds  to  work-study  programs, 
and  eliminates  the  Stau?  allotment  for- 
mula. 

With  reference  to  networks  for  knowl- 
edge I  would  comment  in  particular 
that  Dr.  Samuel  Gould.  chanceUor 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York. 
feels  that  the  planning  money  provided 
for  the  networks  for  knowledge  :s  a  very 
Importamt  step  forward  and  that  it  will 
make  it  possible  to  share  educational 
and  research  resources  and  facilities 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  which  are  now 
involved  in  this  program  Dr  Gould 
points  to  certain  items  of  educational 
e<)uipment  and  need  that  .s<jme  colleges 
cannot  duplicate  or  cannot  obtain,  such 
as  library  resources  and  research  facili- 
ties. In  the  State  of  New  York  we  are  now 
operating  a  program  similar  to  the  net- 
works for  knowledge  which  is  moving 
forward  with  very  appreciable  success. 
Five   universities— Buffalo,   Syracuse. 


Rochester.  Binghamton.  and  Cornell  are 
now  participating  in  the  program,  in 
which  the  cooperating  institutions  en- 
deavor U)  send  material  back  and  forth 
between  universities  as  there  is  a  need 
for  It  There  is  growing  awareness  of  the 
necessity  of  sharing  vital  resources  not 
alone  in  the  library  held,  but  in  the  field 
o'  ijlomedical  science.";  where  work  has 
been  started  on  a  unifiPd  catalog  pro- 
rrfan.  Other  medical  institutions  are  try- 
ing to  studv  how  these  re.sources  can  be 
sJiared  in  ihis  move  for  the  future 

Bevond  that    I  would  merely  call  the 
attention    of    the    Members    ro    a    very 
ihoutihtful  and  prescient  report  that  was 
.sent  to  me  by  Kingman  Brewster,  the 
president   of   Yale    University    It   is   the 
report    of    the    Association   of    American 
Universities    entitled      The    Federal    Pi- 
nanring    of    His/her    Education"    Very 
briefiy    this  report  points  out  that  the 
past  few  decades  have  seen  rapid  growth 
in   hicher   education    Specifically,   total 
enrollments    have    grown    by    approxl- 
matelv  3  5  million  .students  since   1930. 
The    total    annual    expenditures    have 
increased  from  $508  million  to  $14  9  bil- 
lion    Research    expenditures    have    in- 
creased from  $18  million  to  $2  2  billion 
The  report,  which  commands  the  sup- 
port of  a  broad  spectrum  of  universities, 
both    tax-    and    tuition-supported,    also 
suggests  certain  needs,  certain  lines  of 
thought  and  certain  areas  to  which  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
general  ought  to  give  attention   It  points 
to  the  needs  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
private  institution  as  well  as  the  State 
imiversity  or  college.  2-year  colleges  and 
inMitutes,  4-vear  colleges  <uid  institutes, 
and  institutions  with  tiraduaie  iUid  pro- 
fessional programs.  The  iissociation  also 
iwints  out  that  in  the  years  iihead  we 
aie  troing  to  need  to  tram   100.000  doc- 
tors betwen  1965  and  1975.  80.000  engi- 
neers, and  30.000  scienlisUs  will  have  to 
receive  bachelors  degrees  each  year  dur- 
ing the  next  decade  to  preserve  just  the 
existing  rations  with  the  other  educated 
prt>fessions 

For  these  iuid  other  reasons  enroll- 
ments in  hiKher  education  are  expected 
to  climb  from  s<jme  5  6  million  In  1965 
to  approximately  8  million  in  1975.  and 
to  between  13  million  and  16  million  at 
the  end  of  the  century 

The  association's  report  continues: 
Similarly,  uiile^.-.  recent  trenUs  .Uter  radi- 
cally, gradual*  enrollmenw  will  grow  from 
314  000  m  1960  to  1  million  in  1975  and  2 
million  or  25  million  by  the  \-ear  2000  To 
.-.ccommodate  this  demand,  total  (iirren:  tx- 
pendlture*  un  higher  education  must  in- 
crease from  $119  billion  in  1965  to  between 
»15  bllUon  aiid  »ai  blllk-n  in  1975  Further 
construction  need*  for  thU  decade.  1985  to 
p.75  are  estimated  at  »15  $22  blUlon-i  e  , 
an  .innual  average  of  at  leajit  »1  5  billion  and 
perhaps  of  $2  2  billion  Moreover,  the  hlaiory 
(.f  past  projections  suggesU  that  .ill  of  these 
figures  may  represent  under-estlmates  of  the 
'.rue  increase* 


The  colleges  and  universities  will  be 
a^ked.  increasingly,  to  attack  .society's 
most  difticuU  problems  with  research  and 
action  programs  They  will  be  expected 
to  help  make  urban  life  productive  and 
saiisfvmg.  while  assisting  America's  dis- 
ad\antaged  to  participate  more  fully  in 
the  benefits  and  responsibilities  of  the 
society  at  large. 


I  therefore  strongly  support  these 
amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
and  to  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act.  And  beyond  this,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  much  more  in  support  of 
students,  facihties.  research,  computing 
.services,  international  education,  the  arts 
and  humanities,  and  consideration  must 
be  given  to  direct  institutional  grants 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
h  minutes  to  the  distingui-shed  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  1. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this 
additional  time. 

I  have  been  asked  some  Questions  in 
regard  to  the  reasons  for  transferring 
Upward  Bound  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  at  the  appropriate  time.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  tioing  to  put  several 
Items  in  the  Record. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
Upward  Bound  should  be  transferred  to 
the  OfBce  of  Education  is  that  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  the  legislation  is  not  being 
followed  by  the  Director  of  Upward 
Bound  or  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. The  purpose  of  Upward  Bound, 
as  presented  to  our  committee  by  OEO 
representatives,  is  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged student,  .-^o  that  he  or  she  could 
continue  secondary  and  postsccondary 
education  if  that  .student  had  the  po- 
tential. 

Before  the  committee,  no  one  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ever  re- 
quested funds  for  Upward  Bound  so  that 
dropouts  could  enjoy  a  .summer  abroad 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  The  program, 
supposedly  was  designed  to  help  moti- 
vate help  provide  tutorial  services,  help 
with  financial  aid  for  the  disadvantaged 
student. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  one 
of  the  professors  of  Oregon  State  Uni- 
\ersity  which  reads  as  follows: 

Oregon  State  ITniver.sity. 
Corxalhs  Orrg  .  May  15.1968. 
Hon    EorrH  Green. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washtngton.  D  C 

Dear  Congresswoman  Okil en  :  You  un- 
aoubtedlv  Know  that  -he  Upward  Bound 
program  has  tied  .n  with  i  he  Experiment  in 
International  Living  at  Putney.  Vermont,  and 
-hat  the  choeen  people  !rom  Upward  Bound 
will  be  visiting  m  various  countjies  I  did 
rot  realize  this  until  May  12.  when  I  received 
a  bill  from  this  Experiment  in  Internationa. 
Living  for  one  of  the  people  in  Upward 
Bound,  who  is  living  in  EddyvUle  He  is  going 
to  have  his  Experiment  in  International  Uv- 
ing  in  Mexico  and  Upward  Bound  Is  paying 
the  bill  Among  other  things,  he  will  have 
jKx-ket  money  of  $100  and  al'-ogether  the  bill 
IS  a  rather  sizable  bum. 

I  suppose  we  should  be  tremendously 
pleased  that  this  is  t«king  place,  but  unfor- 
tunately I  am  not  It  seems  that  this  boy 
or  others  in  Upward  Bound  are  to  be  selected 
for  outstanding  service,  but  it  seems  to  be 
that  th-  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
expended  through  the  Experiment  in  Inter- 
national Living  could  be  better  spent  by  giv- 
ing them  scholarships  to  American  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  I  can  well  Imagine 
that  the  same  experience  of  living  with  a 
Mexican  familv  might  be  supplied  by  letting 
him  go  down  to  New  Mexico,  .\nzona,  or  even 
California.  The   (luestion   Is   whether   this   is 

needed.  ^  .       . 

It  appears  to  me  that  with  the  march  of 
the  p»x>r  on  Wa.shinglon  and  satellite  marches 


to  htAte  capltolB,  that  we  ought  to  be  thnk- 
ing  much  more  seriously  how  this  money  is  to 
be  spent.  This  Is  one  more  reason  why  i 
would  certainly  agree  with  your  brt°8j"B  \^ 
the  Office  of  Education.  As  long  as  OEO  is 
ible  to  have  another  organization  run  Up- 
ward Bound  then  It  is  possible  for  this  other 
urKanlzation  to  get  around  government  regu- 
lations with  impunity  I  have  no  Idea  how 
vou  leel  about  this,  but  I  hat«  to  see  this 
type  of  thing  taking  place  In  the  so-called 
Poverty  Program. 

Verv  trulv  vours. 

Franklin  R.  Zeran. 
Professor  of  Education. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  number  of  Upward 
Bound  enroUees  are  headed  for  a  summer 
abroad.  How  did  they  qualify  for  this 
very  special  program?  First,  by  being  in 
great  financial  need;  and  second,  by  not 
doing  well  in  school  and  either  being  a 
dropout  or  a  potential  dropout.  If  a  stu- 
dent is  highly  motivated,  is  working 
hard  and  making  satisfactory  or  good 
grades  in  school  that  student  is  not  eligi- 
ble for  Upward  Bound  and.  therefore, 
could  not  possibly  have  the  opportunity 
to  spend  the  summer  abroad  at  the  tax- 
payer's expense. 

I  recall  ver-  vividly  a  letter  which  was 
written  to  me  by  a  high  school  young- 
ster in  Massachusetts.  She  wrote  that 
her  famUy  was  very  poor  and  that  her 
brother  had  applied  for  Upward  Bound 
hoping  to  have  .some  help  to  go  on  to 
colleue  However,  he  was  not  admitted 
to  Upward  Bound  because  his  grades 
were  too  good— they  averaged  B-Plus 
This  girl  reflected  an  attitude  which  I 
think  we  are  seeing  more  often  and  some- 
thing which  I  regret  very  much  and  yet 
which  I  can  understand  very  well.  She 
said: 

What  does  a  person  have  to  do  to  get  into 
Upward  Bound  and  receive  lielp  to  go  on 
to  college?  Does  he  have  to  flunk  all  of  his 
subjects?  Does  he  have  to  commit  burglary 
and  rape  and  burn  down  a  building?  If  he  had 
done  these  things  he  probably  would  have 
been  found  eligible  for  government  help! 


Mr  Chairman,  is  it  not  high  time  that 
we  had  a  few  Federal  programs  to  help 
those  who  show  initiative,  who  work 
hard  and  who  obey  the  rules.  But  this  is 
not  the  criteria  by  which  one  is  judged 
for  spending  the  summer  abroad.  I  sus- 
pect that  there  would  be  thousands  of 
high  school  students  who  would  love  to 
have  a  chance  to  be  in  Mexico  or  Brazil 
or  Chile  or  some  other  country  with  all 
expenses  paid  and  spending  money  in 
their  pockets,  but  the  youngsters  from 
families  of  middle  income  cannot  enjoy 
this  experience:  only  their  parents  can 
pay  higher  taxes  to  send  the  disadvan- 
taged student  abroad  for  a  year. 

I  would  hope  that  the  transfer  of  the 
Upward  Bound  program  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  would  bring 
about  a  much  wiser  administration  of  the 
program  because  the  Office  of  Education 
has  never  had  the  luxury  of  versatile 
funds  that  OEO  has.  I  would  hope  that 
a  new  Administrator  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation would  have  better  judgment  on 
the  expenditui-e  of  the  limited  funds 
made  available  to  tr>-  to  further  the 
secondary  education  of  the  disadvan- 
taged students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  57  enioUees  from  up- 
ward Bound  are  spending  the  summer  in 
the  following  countries:  Canada.  Chile, 


Costa  Rica.  Mexico.  Panama,  Peru  and 
Brazil    I  repeat,  this  was  not  the  con- 
gressional Intent  when  funds  were  pro- 
vided to  try  to  help  a  culturally  or  eco- 
nomlcaUy  disadvantaged  child  to  com- 
plete his  high  school  work  satisfactorily. 
Mr.  Chairman,  another  reason  why  the 
Upward  Bound  program  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Education  Is  based 
on  my  belief  that  there  would  be  a  thor- 
ough review  and  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams. It  has  never  been  the  congres- 
sional   Intent    of    the    Upward    Bound 
program  to  trv  to  taring  about  massive 
social    reform.    Rather   it   was    to    help 
youngsters  who  have  failed  in  school  la 
be  able  to  achieve  academically  by  reme- 
dial reading  courses  or  special  counseling 
and  guidance  and  yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  considered  judgment  we  are  actually 
financing  with  Federal  tax  dollars  the 
activities  of  revolutionaries  and  I  do  not 
say  these  words  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
without    having    considered    them    very 
carefully. 

I  believe  that  there  is  mountim;  evi- 
dence that  we  have  in  the  Upward  Bouna 
program  some  paid  employees  who  have 
certainlv  not  been  directing  their  tfforts 
in  such"  a  way  as  t^  help  youngsters  to 
return  to  high  school  to  continue  their 
education  and  to  prepaie  themselves  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities which  could  be  available  to  them 
in  the  years  ahead. 

To   have    Upward    Bound    instructors 
preach  hate  and  revolution  and  to  have 
Upward  Bound  instructors  write  articles 
on  what 'a  terrible  country  the  United 
States  is,  is  a  misuse  of  the  Federal  tax 
dollars  which  pay  their  salaries.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  a  statement  which 
was  made  at  a  public  meeting  by  the  co- 
director  of  an  Upward  Bound  program 
in  Portland.  Oreg,  This  man.  on  the  fac- 
ulty   as   an   instructor    in    the    Upward 
Bound  program  admitted  to  me  in  tne 
presence  of  two  other  individuals  that 
he  had  said  the  following  in  a  speech  at 
a  public  meeting : 

I  disagree  about  getting  out  of  this.  I 
think  we  ought  to  get  every  cent,  to  take 
every  god-damn  cent,  rotten  cent,  thais 
there— I  work  for  the  OEO  and  111  take  $50.- 

000  a  vear  11  they  want  to  give  S50.000  to  me 
and  I'll  take  it  until  I  damn  well  please  and 

1  am  going  to  support  revolution  wnth  it 
I  think  that  there  Is  room  for  white  revolu- 
tionaries and  I  think  when  I  use  ihe  term. 
I  mean— revolution  means  w  me  only  "iw 
thing.  That  Is  get  In  and  blow  it  up. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  Director  of 
the  Upward  Bound  program  several 
months  ago  Tom  Billings,  the  Director. 
defended  the  program  and  refused  to 
make  any  changes  in  it  until  the  term  of 
the  contract  expired  some  months  later. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  also  include  at  this 
point  an  article  written  by  one  of  the  in- 
structors of  the  Upward  Bound  program 
carried  on  at  the  Oregon  State  Prison. 
First  I  include  an  article  written  by  a 
congressional  intern  of  mine  last  year 
who  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  one 
of  the  Doorkeepers  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Dennis  Stephens  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Portland  State  College  and  wrote 
an  article  for  his  school  paper.  "Wash- 
ington Intern  Returns  No  Cynic."  This 
is  followed  by  the  article  written  by  one 


of  the  tutors  Ace  Hayes— to  the  Upward 
Bound  program  at  the  State  prison. 
LIBERAL    Versus    Radical:     Democracy    and 

RtALFTY— WASHINGTON       INTERN        RETURNS 

No  Cynic 

(Editor's  Note.— Is  democracy  a  reality  m 
America?  Is  It  the  best  system  by  ^;hlch  lo 
organize  socletv?  With  the  war  in  \  letn.^m. 
poverty  In  the  ghettos  and  Increasing  police 
control,  these  questions  have  stirred  u  cleb.ita 
between  liberals  and  radicals  on  college 
campuses  acroi^s  the  nation 

(Here  Portland  Slate  Junior  ULinUs 
Stephciis.  Just  returned  Irom  ""  1»«'"1^'''P 
With  Orci-'on  Concresswoman  Edith  Green. 
and  radical-in-residence  Ace  R.  Hayes,  a  PbO 
L-radiKite  student,  offer  contrastiuR  opinions. 
Haves  l.ad  an  opportunity  to  .-ee  Stephens 
nrilcli!  before  writing  his.) 

1  By  Dennis  Stephens  i 
\  \..,r  spent  In  Washington,  D.C  has  iwo 
,>o^..iblp  effects  on  an  observer.  He  can  be- 
l.nw  the  pritticst  cynic,  convinced  tnat  this 
cniiitrv  IS  not  ready  lor  self-government  or 
ho  caii\ome  away  a  ciemocrut  whote  laith  nj 
Amcnc.n  government  is  strengthened  I 
I'llnk  ti-.c  latter  is  the  more  mature  conclu- 
sion and  the  best  basis  Ir^m  which  to  nunc 
lor  r-.il  social  proRress  in  this  country. 

I  spent  lust  vear  as  a  doorkeeper  at  tne  U.t). 
House  ol  ReprestntaliVP.s  and  as  ..  C  on- 
cres-ioual  staff  member.  Both  area^  ol  work 
helped  convince  me  that  American  denioc- 
racv  both  .n  practice  and  in  theory.  :.hows 
the  greatest  promise  of  any  government  vet 
organized  by  men  for  guiding  a  large  "'-^j^  '' 
pe<.ple  toward  a  more  open  and  egailtan.m 

■''°Thls' belief  is  given  some  validity  simply 
bv  the  lact  that  this  way  of  government  has 
stood  the  tests  of  time  and  circumstance^ 
The  endurance  of  the  American  republic  Is 
due  to  no  Illusion  on  the  part  of  the  people 
It  IS  due  to  the  lact  that  this  .system  nas 
done  the  most  for  the  most  people 

We  cannot  compare  this  government  nor 
-,nv  other  in  existence,  with  ihe  ;heoreiu-.il 
accomplishments  of  a  theoretical  Utopian 
.svstem  We  must  compare  it  rather  with  n.e 
Eovernnienus  men  have  indeed  put  into  prac- 
tice .IS  thev  exist  in  the  real  wjtUI  The  r-yo- 
lutionarv  Who  has  been  able  to  pui  u.s 
theones'uito  practice  has  too  olten  seen  his 
dreams  lor  the  people  turn  into  ashes,  .is 
thev  --Mffer  under  bureaucracy  more  opprej,- 
sive"  than  belore  The  Russian  experiment  is 
a  plaintive  illustration. 

In  the  context  of  our  present  dilemmas,  v,o 
question  the  soundness  of  a  8°^"""}?"; ,;.'^^' 
icllows  a  policy  of  destruction  in  \letnam. 
instead  of  construction  here  at  home,  a  gov- 
ernment that  seem  unresponsive  to  the  leei- 
ings  of  a  large  percentage  of  Its  citizens  and 
grimly  reactionary  to  the  pleas  of  others 

The  fault  lies  not  in  the  stars,  but  in  our- 
.selves;  not  in  the  structure,  but  in  the  per- 
sonalities leading  the  structure 

The  fact  that  there  is  anarchy  implicu  iii 
the  reactions  of  some  to  present  policy  seems 
to  me  the  greatest  tragedy.  Those  who  leel 
themselves  so  powerless  as  to  espouse  aii- 
archv  as  a  panacea  commit  a  serious  oitense: 
in  their  irustration  they  would  deny  their 
fellow  men  the  political  order  vvnth  which 
to  order  their  lives.  To  the  vast  majority.  ,,ny 
order  is  better  than  no  order  at  all. 

•  A  majorltv."  Lincoln  wrote,  is  the  only 
true  savereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever 
rejects  it  does,  of  necessity,  fly  into  anarchy 
or  despotism.  Unanimity  Is  Impossible;  the 
rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment. IS  wholly  inadmissible;  so  that,  anar- 
chy or  despotism  in  some  form  is  all  that  is 

left" 

My  r  >nfidence  In  America's  ability  to  recog- 
nize" tne  majority  as  her  only  sovereign  is 
based,  first  on  confidence  in  the  people. 
Rousseau's  warning,  ■  .  .  As  soon  i^s  any 
man  savs  of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  'What 
does  it  "matter  to  me?'  The  State  may  be 
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given  up  for  loet."  cannot  yet  apply  to  the 
AmerloajQ,  who  BtUl  knowa  that  11  matters  to 
him 

And  second,  my  trust  rests  on  confldenoe 
In  the  system  Good  laws  nurture  better  laws; 
bad  laws  lead  to  worse  The  American  system 
consistently  produces  i?ood  laws 

Whether  the  function  of  government  Is  to 
en.ible  the  ai^grandlzement  of  Its  citizens,  or 
to  protect  them  from  each  other's  aggran- 
dizement; whether  It  Is  to  "prevent  crime  and 
enforce  contracts."'  as  Lord  Melbourne  wrote, 
or  simply,  as  Brendan  Behan  said,  to  keep 
the  roads  in  repair  and  make  the  :i'. es  af  :d 
people  more  comfortable,  democracy  :s  the 
best  means  of  providing  a  viable  society  of 
anv  alternative  system  yet  devised 

But  democracy  demands  nf  us  wlut  rrw 
have — pauence.  Totalitarianism  pruvldea 
more  expeditious  government  i  Hitler  cleared 
German  slums  and  built  autobahns)  t)ut  we 
cannot  rely  upon  a  more  benevolent  dictator 
to  cure  our  blights,  then  :n  turn  our  destiny, 
free  of  blemish,  over  to  us  again. 

Even  more  than  patience,  democracy  dc- 
mand^  courage  Jane  Addams.  a  1931  ^^:nner 
UX  the  ^obel  Peace  Prize,  wrote.  "It  requires 
an  unfaltering  courage  to  act  year  after  year 
in  the  belief  that  the  hoary  abominations  of 
society  can  only  be  done  away  with  thro\igh 
the  steady  impinging  of  fact  on  fact  <)£  in- 
terest on  interest-    of  will  on  will." 

Patience  and  courage,  in  spite  of  the  sick- 
nesses of  our  time  and  In  spite  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  our  social  orientation,  are  nut  lack- 
ing m  the  American  spirit.  The  resources  to 
make  change  through  anabolic  reform,  rather 
than  cataboilc  revolution,  are  also  not  lack- 
ing In  the  American  .spirit  If  It  can  be  done 
with  men's  insight,  our  problems  will  be  con- 
fronted, and  our  system  of  government  will 
be  reinforced  If  we  cannot  succeed  through 
our  Insight,  no  system  of  government  can 
endure 

Radical    Contends   Democract   Farce 
I  By  Ace  R    Hayes  i 

Mr  Stephens  haa  blended  fallacies,  con- 
tradlctU'Hs,  presump'lons  and  his  emotional 
needs  Into  ^.n  article  wluch  purports  to  prove; 
A I  America  Is  good;  Bi  even  If  It  Isn't.  It  Is 
one  hell  of  a  lot  better  than  any  other  coun- 
try and  thus  C)  no  one  has  my  reason  to  do 
anything  which  violates  the  rules  of  the 
"greatest  little  old  society  in  the  history  of 
the  world's  honey  child  ' 

The  preceding  is  an  example  of  the  in- 
formal fallacy  known  .is  the  ad  homlnem  It 
Is  the  one  Mr  Stephens  missed. 

I  will  not  quote  anyone  no  matter  how  Ir- 
relevant, nor  will  I  restate  my  faith  In  seven 
different  ways  hoping  to  persuade  by  repeti- 
tion. I  will  not  say  that  the  fault  for  Ameri- 
cas problems  lies  with  ourselves  axid  our  lead- 
ers and  that  I  have  confidence  in  the  people. 
I  will  not  Say  that  the  Russian  experiment 
failed  because  its  bureaucracy  Is  more  op- 
pressive than  before  the  revolution  I  will  not 
say  that  the  American  system  consistantly 
produced  g'jod  laws  because  I  would  then 
have  to  say  th.it  all  of  America's  laws  are 
good. 

I  wlU  not  espouse  anarchy  as  a  panacea  but 
I  will  suggest  that  democracy.  If  it  Is  to  exist. 
must  have  substance  to  go  with  the  form  and 
that  if  it  does  not,  then  substance  must  be 
achieved  by  whatever  means  are  necessary, 
not  excluding   violent   revolution 

The  a.;sumptlon  that  a  condition  exists 
merely  because  It  Is  called  by  a  particular 
title  Is  no  more  valid  than  to  assume  that  It 
exists  because  It  feels  good  to  belle\e  so 
Democracy,  as  spplied  to  this  cuuntry.  Is  a 
title  rather  than  a  descriptive  term  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  imperious  statements  of 
the  governing  officials,  whetner  military, 
political  or  economic.  ■* herein  they  ciearly 
proclaim  that  what  Is  good  for  G  M.  or  LBJ 
or  the  CIA  is  good  for  the  US.^  I  -vould  have 
begun  to  suspect  that  oligarchy  was  a  more 
accurate  description  of  our  system,  even  If 


they  had  gone  no  further  than  arrogant 
verbal  poinp>.»ltle». 

They  h^ve  gone  further,  however  They 
have  instituted  anti-bad  thought-Laws  and 
are  reinforcing  thought  police.  The  licCar- 
ren  .Act  and  Its  Ilk  the  enlarerement  of  the 
National  Guard.  fx>llce  forces  .tnd  such  point, 
along  with  recent  Indictments,  draft  manip- 
ulations and  expillcu  threats.  U)  clarification 
or  distrust  between  oligarchy  and  the  people. 

Not  even  Mr.  Stephens  believes  that  the 
directorate  of  this  countrv  Is  trustworthy  .iiid 
I  therefore  do  not  trust  them — even  if  he 
does. 

The  question  of  democracy  in  America  Is 
answerable  only  in  terms  of  "for  whom?"  Has 
the  Nettro.  Spanish.  Oriental,  Puerto  Rlcan, 
Indian,  female,  student  'ir  young  person  ijecn 
.kccorded  the  prerogatives  ■>!  democracy?  No, 
they  irnve  nut  fir  they  still  have  no  power  in 
the  political,  economic  or  military  .tspect.s  of 
this  country  The  white,  male,  over  30.  cer- 
tificated, corporated  class  have  some  power, 
but  really  not  much  Because  both  the  under 
and  upper  class  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  oU- 
tjarchy.  as  it  controls  the  policies  controlling 
informatlun.  money  and  trcKjps 

Can  us  nlsjgers  or  our  white  betters  find 
out  how  mucJi  money  the  CTA  ."pent  !  'r 
whaf  Why  cruc:.al  evidence  from  the  .i.^-sa-s- 
sln.. tlon  of  Kennedy  was  locked  from  public 
view  f.>r  75  years?  Why  the  US  Board  «l  Pris- 
ons is  keeping  concentration  camps  in  good 
repair  for  the  Justice'  Department?  How 
many  special  forces  troops  .ire  really  lighting 
in  South  .\merica?  Try 

Can  any  of  us,  under  or  upper  class,  do 
anything  about  the  Pentagon's  having  a 
thousand  billion  donar^  in  the  first  20  vears 
of  its  own  cold  war  and  can  we  do  anything 
about  the  thousand  billion  dollars  it  will 
ha\e  gotten 'In  the  third  decade  of  its  cold 
war  '   rry 

Troops?  The  oligarchy  will  need  them  more 
and  more.  The  niggers-  of  all  cx)lors — ,tre 
learning  not  to  want  into  that  upper  class 
because  all  It  has  to  offer  Is  better  pay  The 
Isstie  Is  no  longer  finding  a  safe  place  in  the 
last  white.  Western  empire;  it  is  to  crush 
that  empire  and  the  oligarchy  which  controls 
It  so  that  power  can  be  redistributed  to  the 
people  of  their  respective  countries 

The  degree  of  democracy  present  in  Guate- 
mala. Bolivia.  Thailand,  South  Korea.  Congo, 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Watts  and  Mississippi 
Is  about  the  same  and  thereby  the  peoples 
have  the  same  fnemy  as  It  is  the  American 
military  political,  economic  oligarchy  which 
runs  thcin  all. 

Ntxt,  Mr  Chairman,  I  include  In  the 
Record  a  'Ktcr  from  George  W.  Randall, 
the  admlnistiator  of  the  corrections  di- 
vision In  the  OreKon  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol. I  would  a.sk  apain,  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  It  Is  the  consjressionaJ  intent  to  use 
Federal  ta.x  dollars  to  distribute  such 
pamphlets  as  those  listed  by  Mr.  Randall. 
CosRrcTioNs  Division.  Oregon 
Staix  Board  or  Control, 

Salem.  February  9.  I9G8 
Marko  L   Haggard. 

Coordinator.  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
grams, Agriculture  Building,  .Saletn, 
Ortg 

Dear  Mr  Hacc.\ro  .\£  per  your  request  I 
.am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  sample  of  the 
literature  that  was  distributed  at  the  prison 
by  members  of  the  Upward  Bound  staff  In 
addition  to  this  publication,  the  following 
books  and  pamphlets  were  .il.so  disinbuted 
by  Upward  Bound  members 

The  War/arf  Statr.  by  Fred  J  Cook.  Col- 
lier Books  The  MncMUlan  Company,  New 
York    1964 

The  Wrdclifd  o/  the  Earth,  by  Prantz 
Panon.  A  Negro  Psychoanalyst's  Study  of 
the  Problems  of  Racism  and  Colonialism  m 
■-he  V'.orid  Today  Gr'^ve  Press,  Inr  New  York. 
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Vietnam  International  Bulletin,  'Vol.  U 
No.  10.  April  3.  1967— An  emergency  project 
of  the  International  Confederation  for  Dis- 
armament and  Peace.  Vietnam  Iiiternatlonal. 
3  Hendon  Avenue.  London  N3. 

Appeal  to  the  American  Conscience,  by 
Bertrand  Russell,  Honorary  President.  Inter- 
natlonsU  War  Crimes  Tribunal. 

Aims  and  Obiectitcs  of  the  International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal.  Published  by  the  In- 
ternational War  Crimes  Tribunal.  1 1 A  Warm- 
wiMicl  Street,  London.  EC.  2 
Very  truly  yours. 

Glorge  W.  Randall, 

.Administrator. 

Ml  Chan  num.  if  it  is  possible  I  also 
a.sk  that  the  attached  poster  be  included. 
Mr.  Randall  included  this  as  one  of  the 
Items  distributed  at  the  prison  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Ui)ward  Bound  staff. 
U.N  CLE  Sam  Wants  You.  Niccer 

IJec(<rne  a  member  of  the  world's  highest 
[)ald  black  mercenary  army' 

Fight   for  Freedom   .      .    iln   Viet  Nam) 

Support  White  Power — travel  to  Viet  Nam, 
you  might  get  a  medal! 

Receive  valuable  training  In  the  skills  of 
killing   off   other   oppressed   people! 

(  Die  Nlggier  Die- -you  can't  die  fast  enough 
::i  :  he  t-hcttos  i 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  advised  that 
Individuals  connected  with  an  Upward 
Bound  program  in  Portland  distributed 
the  following  instructions  on  how  to 
construct  a  Molotov  cocktail  and  incen- 
diary tiifie  bomb. 

MoLoiov  Cocktail 

A  bottle  (any  type  of  bottle)  Is  ftlled  with 
•j  gasolUie  and  '3  oil  A  fuse  (even  a  rag- 
type  'use  will  work)  is  Inserted  Into  the  bot- 
tle so  that  It  reiiches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  out  through  Its  neck.  The  bottle  Is 
stoppered  with  cork,  p'ap*''.  or  fabric.  The 
fuse  Is  lit  and,  after  it  begins  to  burn,  the 
bottle  IS  thrown  against  the  object  which 
is  intended  to  burn.  On  breaitlng.  the  bottle 
sprays  the  gasoline  and  oil  on  the  objective 
.ind  the  fuse  Ignites  It.  The  ensuing  large 
ttame  and  small  explosion  will  not  endanger 
the  thrower,  even  though  he  Is  close  to  it. 
I'he  bottle  with  its  lighted  fuse  NEVIOt 
EXPLODES!  This  point  is  stressed  to  insure 
the  thrower  that  he  Is  never  In  any  danger. 

Recommended:  Practice  with  a  bottle  filled 
with  water,  lighting  the  fuse  as  though  it 
really  contained  gasoline  Practice  throwing 
such  bottles  to  develop  confidence  and  ac- 
curacy. 

In  an  actual  attack  on  .1  building.  It 
might  be  wise  to  first  sm.aih  with  a  brick 
ft  window  of  the  room  to  be  hit,  then  to 
throw  a  very  fragile  bottle  through  the  re- 
sulting hole  to  Insure  that  the  bottle  shat- 
ters inside  the  building.  As  soon  as  the  lire- 
bomb  explodes  Inside  the  building,  several 
other  fragile  bottles  of  gasoline  and  oil  can 
be  quickly  tossed  in  to  feed  the  flames  and 
to  make  the  tire  holler,  thus  Insuring  major 
damage  Of  course,  one  must  know  In  ad- 
vance thill  there  is  something  In  the  room 
which  will  catch  fire  and  burn. 

As  .Always:  Do  not  attempt  this  type  of 
.tctlon  in  areas  or  at  times  where  one  can  be 
easily  spotted  and  arrested.  Study  the  set- 
ups in  several  different  towns  for  months  If 
necess.»ry.  before  taking  an  action.  Remem- 
ber, we  re  no  good  to  anyone  m  jail.  We  must 
do  th.s  again  and  again  until  It  begins  to 
really  hurt  .Selective  Service  or  imtll  the 
government  is  forced  to  station  guards  on 
124-hour  duty  around  all  draft  board  offices, 
induction  cei.ters.  and  recruiting  offices  and 
booths. 

To  Set  a  .Simple  Fire 
A  lighted  cigarette  Is  placed  In  a  book  of 
matches   and   left   on   combustible  material. 


.rub/  J^,  n)f!s 
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To  Sabotage  Altomobile  Tires 
Spread  naUs,  tacks,  etc.  on  SS  parking  lots 
,,r  iKirklng  areas  at  night.  Also  around  tires 
..f  members  of  draft  boards.  All  nails  and 
tacks  should  be  painted  black  so  as  not  to 
leflect  light,  thus  making  them  difficult  to 
^pot  until  after  a  Oat. 

To  Sabotage  Automobile  Gas  Lines 
Pour  a  little  water  or  sugar  into  gas  tanks. 

INCENDIARY    TIME    BOMB 

A  cardboard  or  Iron  tube  is  filled  with  a 
mixture  consisting  of  '4  Potassium  Chlorate 
.ind  -4  sugar  and  is  sealed.  A  glass  vial  is 
tiled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  stoppered  vrtth 
paper.  To  arm  the  bomb,  insert  the  vial, 
stoppered  end  down,  into  the  tube.  The  acid 
will  cat  through  the  paper  and  ignite  the 
i)ot;issium  chlorate-sugar  mixture. 

\  nood  deal  of  experimentation  with  small 
models  of  this  bomb  should  be  carried  out  to 
aetermine  how  long  it  takes  for  the  sul- 
phuric acid  to  eat  through  various  types  of 
stoppers.  In  this  way.  It  will  be  PO^^if  1«  ^^ 
estimate  (to  within  an  hour  or  two)  when  a 
uiven  incendiary  bomb  will  ignite,  (in  a 
^iven  buildrtig  it  IS  wise  to  place  the  device 
near   combustible   miiierials,  such   as  paper. 

'^ a' warning:  The  KCIO  used  as  an  oxidizer 
m  this  incendiary  bomb  tends  to  decom- 
pose quite  easily  and  to  yield  its  oxygen  o 
liiv  fuels  with  which  it  is  mixed.  This  in 
turn  may  result  in  an  unexpected,  uncon- 
trolled detonation.  Therefore,  experiment 
first  with  small  quantities  and  familiarize 
vourself  with  the  reaction,  before  attempt- 
ing to  build  a  larger  Iwmb  that  will  give  off 
a  flame  hot  enough  to  start  a  ma3°«-,ftf^ 
when  placed  near  combustible  material  In 
;i  building 


Mr  Chairman,  I  also  raise  the  question 
a.s  to  the  content  of  the  courses  in  the 
Upward  Bound  programs  which  have 
come  to  my  attention.  I  ask,  therefore,  to 
have  included  in  the  Recokd  a  letter  from 
a  hiehly  respected  gentleman  in  my  State 
of  Oregon— a  man  who  has  received  h's 
BA  and  his  master's  degree  in  social 
welfare  in  counseling  from  Portland 
State  College.  He  is  currently  workmg 
full  time  with  the  State  welfare  and 
mainly  with  .mvenile  cases  before  re- 
.'-umini;  his  pursuit  of  a  doctorate.  One 
who  knows  him  very  well  writes: 

Mr  Henry  is  extremely  intelligent  and  per- 
ceptive. He  is  highly  dedicated  to  his  work 
and  is  deiinltelv  an  idealist.  You  can  rely  on 
his  report   for  cbjeclivity  and  integrity. 

His  letter  and  my  reply  to  him  follows: 

NOVF.MBFR  St,    1967. 

Mrs   Edith  CIrek.n 
;/o»se  Office  Build  I II II 
Washington    DC. 

Dear  Madam;  Mav  I  lake  Uus  opporlumty 
to  introduce  mvself  I  am  Mel  Henry,  a  social 
v..irker  and  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  social  Workers.  Currently  I  am  era- 
ployed  by  Oregon  State  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mission 'in  the  Clackamas  County  Office.  I 
li.ve  a  deep  interest  in  the  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  sincerely  believe  that  the  basic  intent  of 
these  program*  is  good.  ^  .    ^ 

Because  of  the  nature  of  my  duties,  I  haa 
I  he  opportunity  to  be  indirectly  involved 
with  the  Project  Upward  Bound  on  the 
campus  of  Reed  College,  Portland,  Oregon, 
this  summer  (1967),  As  a  result  of  my  In- 
volvment,  I  am  constrained  to  send  you  the 
iollowing  Information  and  am  optimistic  that 
there  will  be  some  positive  reaulta.  This  letter 
represents  my  personal  views  and  I  am  solely 
responsible  for  Its  content. 

Enclosed  please  find:    (1)  Copies  of  pam- 
l)hlet6  which  were  given  to  nM  by  a  student 


who  attended  the  Upward  Bound  Program  on 
the  campus  of  Reed  College  this  summer;  (2) 
A  copy  ora  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Director  of 
the  Reed  College  program  recently;  and  (3). 
A  recent  article  from  the  Oregon  Journal. 

These  are  examples  of  the  type  of  literature 
distributed  to  students  for  dissemination  on 
their  return  to  their  various  schoolh  and  com- 
munities. This  particular  student  had  a  loot 
locker  filled  with  pamphlets,  and  generated 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  neophyte  in  an  attempt 
10  sell  the  neighborhood  children  on  this 
new  persuasion,  namely,  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector Initially,  after  a  short  period  of  lime, 
this  student  decided  that  healthy  peer-group 
relationships  at  school  and  In  the  neighbor- 
hood were  more  important  than  selling  Ideas 
which  were  somewhat  beyond  .^ome  adoles- 
cents' comprehension. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  literature 
per  se  because  It  does  represent  an  honest 
point  of  view,  but  I  am  strenuously  opposed 
to  the  "indoctrlnalion"  of  adolescents  who 
are  not  presented  with  choices.  The  purpose 
of  Project  Upward  Bound,  as  I  understand 
it  is  basically  that  of  helping  an  adolescent 
to  internalize  some  new  values  m  order  thai 
he  might  be  brought  back  Into  "the  main 
stream  of  society  "  I  am  not  quite  .sure  how 
this  literature  and  the  strong  thrust  ol  dis- 
semination will  contribute  positively  toward 
the  goal  Of  the  Upward  Bound  Propram. 

Also  I  am  strenuously  opposed  to  'he  man- 
ner  in  which   public   funds  are   being   used 
10  support  a  program  which  in  turn    "stabs 
it  in  the  back."  It  is  my  understanding  that 
tlie  summer  program  orticially  ended  in  Au- 
gust   1967  However,  there  is  a  follow-up  pro- 
gram in  which  students  who  are  supposedly 
experiencing  difficulties  with  ihelr  academic 
work  are  assigned  specific  tutors.  These  stu- 
dents. I  am  told,  are  given  $5  per  week  and 
the  tutors  S.65.  One  mother,  who  refused  to 
.send  her  child  to  the  weekly   tutoring  ses- 
sions because  she  saw  them  as  "Indoctrina- 
tion   sessions,"    referred    10    this    weekly    *5 
grant  as  'cigarette  money  "  and  the  tutors' 
salary  as  a   "fraud."  This  mother  wondered 
whv    in  spile  ol   the   fact  that   her   child  is 
no  "longer  associated  with  the  profiram.  does 
ihe    money   continue    10   come.   No   one    has 
ever  contacted  this  mother  directly  nor  in- 
directly. 

The  question  of  transporialion  has  been 
raised  by  some  concerned  parents.  Appar- 
ently certain  vehicles  are  assigned  to  the 
project.  It  is  alleged  that  these  vehicles  are 
used  to  conduct  private  business,  pleasure 
trips  and  activities  which  are  not  connected 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  program. 
Also  operators  are  known  to  have  been  un- 
der the  influence  of  alcohol  while  transpori- 
ing  students 

One  student  told  me  of  a  "legitimate  trip 
to  Canada  and  the  experiences  the  student 
had  The  most  memorable  experience  was 
the  difficulty  minors  had  in  procuring  beer. 
wine  and  cigarettes  in  Canada.  This  problem 
was  solved,  however,  when  the  tutor  pur- 
chased these  Items  lor  them.  Apparently, 
this  student  thought  it  was  rather  lunny. 
Incidentally,  the  parent  ol  this  particular 
student  did  not  know  about  this  Canadian 
trip  until  weeks  after  the  trip  had  ended 

Based  on  my  experiences  with  this  pro- 
gram,  the   following  conclusions   seem   war- 

1  The  Reed  College  Upward  Bound  Pro- 
gram has  not  been  fulfilling  Ihe  intended 
purposes  of  the  National  Program. 

2  This  program  has  been  conducting  ac- 
tivities contrary  to  and  inimical  to  the  best 
inf«re8ts  of  Its  National  Program  and  the 
public  which  it  seeks  to  serve. 

3  Persons  who  are  described  as  tutors  are 
being  paid  weekly  salaries  for  positions  and 
not  for  production. 

4  There  is  no  communication  between  the 
program  and  the  parents  of  students  who  are 
in  attendance.  _^  ^- 

6.  I  question  the  caUber  and  experience  of 


the  tutors  and  local  administrators  and  won- 
der about  the  types  of  models  these  peop  e 
are  selling  lor  students  who  so  desp-ruel) 
need   ixjsitive  Identification  figures 

I  am  interested  to  learn  more  about  he 
decree  of  communication  and  contaci  the 
National  Office  has  with  the  local  offices  and 
the  degree  of  autonomy  which  ihv  1'  cal  of- 
fice possesses. 

Thank  you   for  your   ki'.cl   auention 

Verv  truly  vours. 

Mn.    HfN'Y. 

r;  AiKAMAs    lliiKi:. 


NOVICMBKR  20,  rJfJ7. 

Mti.  HENn^  . 

Clackamas.  Oreii  ,„. 

DEAR   MR.   Henry;     1  hank   you    \cr>    much 
vr  taking  time  to  inform  me  of  >^"r  ' 'f *= 
•n  the  Upward  Bound  program  at  Reed    And 
ve«    vou  are  quite  correct  In  believing  that 
the   CV>ngress   did    not    Intend    that   Upward 
Bound  become  a  propaganda  vehicle  for  any 
uid.vldual  or  group  of  whatever  P"suas|oi^ 
..\s  I  am  sure  you  :.re  well  aware,  there  is 
;,)wavs  something  ol  a  pap  between  legisla- 
tive Intent  and  adminLstrative  result.  In  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Uus  B;'P  ^^  "jore 
apparent    than    in    other    areas    01    n.uional 
lipislation.  Since  pass'.ge  r,f  the  Act  in  lyM^ 
1   ;aid   many   of   my   colleagues   in   Congress 
have  sought  to  provide   stricter   :,gency   ad- 
herence to  the  proMsions  ol  the  Act,  and  we 
have  continued   to  write   into   the  laiigu..ge 
of    the   Act    amendments    that   will    not    de- 
stroy  the   pood   while   rooting   .-ut    the    i...d 
effects  of  this  legislation.  Thi.s   is  :«   delicate 
opemtion.  .,.      i„ 

The  Education   and   Labor   Comniittee.   in 
1967     adopted    several    amendments    I    pro- 
posed  in   the   spirit   of   my  remiuks   above, 
S     among    them     the    so-called     Green 
Amendment  that  makes  Community  Action 
Agencies  a  "State  or  a  political  subdivi.sion 
of  a  State."  The  Intent  of  this  provision  us 
to    provide    fiscal     and    administrative     ac- 
countabilltv  in  Conununiiy  Action  Programs 
bv    making    elected    officials    responsible    lor 
leencv  actions.  Since  Upward  Bound  comes 
imder  Title  II  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act     It-     that    Title   controllmp   Communiiy 
.Action    Prograni.s,    I    am    hopeiul    ihal    the 
;,ciions  ul  s'me  groups  i.nd  mdiMdu.us-.* 
vou  describe  in  vour  letter     will  come  under 
the  judgment  .md  control  '.f  people  vvlv.  ..re 
"on  the  scene.  " 

In  addition.  I  :<m  now  quite  cerum  'hat 
in  Senate  House  conference,  the  conferees 
Will  accept  the  Senate  language  concerning 
Upward  Bound.  Tlie  important  passage  runs: 
"Financial  assistance  lor  such  projects  may 
be  provided  directly  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  but  the  projects  must  be  closely 
coordinated  with  activities  01  commu:iity 
action  agencies  and  with  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965."  It  is  my  belief  that  -his 
new  language  will  help  correct  conditions 
of  lunding  and  operation  such  as  you 
describe. 

I  agree  wiih  most  o!  your  coiuUisioiis.  al- 
though 1  am  wary  ol  hearsay  evidence  pivcn 
in  the  heat  of  anger  when  .i  parent  has  lost 
track  of  a  child.  I  certainly  .igree  that  the 
selection  o.  tutors  should  be  an  extremely 
cautious  process,  not  to  weed  out  *h(.se  who 
dissent  from  majority  views,  but  to  ensure 
competence  in  the  classrooms.  Teaching  is  a 
delicate  an.  uol  to  be  confused  with  propaga- 
tion of   one-sided  opinion. 

The  permissive  atmosphere  you  describe  is 
not  1  believe,  strictly  attributable  to  a  given 
program  Nor  is  it  possible  to  make  correc- 
tions in  this  area  from  the  banks  01  ihe 
Potomac.  It  is  a  cliche  by  now.  but  u  is 
nevertheless  true  that  many  of  our  young 
citizens  have  a  fine  disregard  for  the  ru  es 
of  social  conduct  we  hold  as  =elf-evidenll> 
true  We  can  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  finance 
irresponsible  distent.  But  we  cannot  legis- 
late  on  the  morality  ol  cur  sons. 

I  would  be  most  interested  in  receiving  a 
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copy  of  any  i^ply  from  Upward  Bound  p«T- 
sonnel  at  R««<1 — If.  of  co*ir«e.  It  U  not  »*nt 
to  you  tn  confldenc*  And  ptrnilt  me  to  ex- 
tent! a<;aln  my  '.hanks 

Sincerely. 

Eon  H  aRrr>f 

P  S  —I've  had  nereral  other  Berlo\is  nm- 
pUlnta  about  the  administration  if  the  Up- 
ward Bfiund  program  I  have  had  major 
poUcv  disagreements  with  the  f'^nner  Na- 
tional Director  .f  the  pr'-gmm  Dick  Fn^st 
In  mv  Judtcment  the  congressional  Intent 
was  not  carried  out. 

I  also  enclose  copy  of  a  pamphlet  to 
which  he  refers  and  a  copy  jf  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  director  of  the 
Reed  College  prosram. 

No'  we  won't  go'  we  won't  ftght  in  Vletn.un; 

This  war  cin  be  atDpped  if  men  refuse  to 
iillow  themselves  to  be  sucked  into  tlghtlnj? 
it  That  is  why  we  .ire  here  today — we  have 
pledged  that  we  will  not  allow  ourselves 
to  bo  drafted  :nto  the  insanity  of  Vietnam— 
und  tJ»««  we  will  help  anyone  else  who 
tleesn  »  w«nt  to  go  either 

End  this  lousy  war 

Resist  the  draft. 

For  help  contact:  Portland  Draft  ResUter's 
Union.  Write 

Phone     235    1264  or  232  7274 

CX-MTJCIMAS  COCNTT  PTTSIJC 

Weuare  Commission, 
Oregon  City,  Orcg  .  iugu^it  17.  1967 
Mr   Howard  Waskow  and 
I'r    RoND.vL  SN'  Dcinss.   Director 
project  Upward  Bound.  Reed  College. 
Portlarid.  Oreg 

DcA«  3iBS.  This  letter  Is  an  attempt  in  be- 
half of  the  Clackamas  County  Public  Welfare 
Cotnmlsslon  to  seek  some  explanation  and 
or  clarification  pertlneut  to  certain  criticisms 
which  were  leveled  at  the  Program  Upward 
Bound,  which  terminated  on  the  Reed  Col- 
lege ?ampu3  on  August  5.  1967 

There  are  several  reasons  lor  my  concern 
at  this  time  As  a  social  agency,  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  comm'anity  and  to  the 
Clackamas  County  Juvenile  Court  for  th-jse 
children  who  are  placed  in  our  custody,  su- 
pervision, and  care.  At  least  one  of  our  girls 
participated  In  your  program  Also,  this 
agency  Is  answertible  to  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  those  children  who  -ire  directly  in  Us 
care  The  normal"  growth  and  development 
of  the  individual  in  a  safe  and  healthy  en- 
vironment Is  our  responsibility  In  order  ff  r 
us  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions to  the  above  named  sources  it  Is  necfs- 
sary  that  we  have  more  detailed  knowledge 
of  your  program  and  its  operation 

In  addition  to  those  functions  named 
above,  this  agencv  serves  -as  a  referral  agency 
to  vour  project  Knowledge  of  various  aspects 
of  your  program  is  necessary  for  agencies 
such  as  ours  if  they  are  to  provide  prior  in- 
formation to  prospective  ^f.ider.t.s  and  help 
them  choose  discrimlnaungiy 

The  criticisms  which  were  leveled  at  your 
prt>gram  came  from  three  sources,  namely, 
(li  personal  observation  on  the  part  il  this 
writer;  i2i  reports  irom  dissatislied  parents, 
and,  (3 1  directly  from  students  who  were 
involved  In  the  Project  Upward  Bound. 

On  July  6,  1967,  I  visited  the  Reed  College 
campus  to  observe  the  operation  of  Project 
Upward  Bound  The  primary  purpose  of  my 
going  was  to  determine  the  .adjustment  of  a 
girl  (or  whom  this  agency  has  supervision 
and  care  and  whom  we  had  given  permisnlon 
to  enroll  in  the  project  Also.  I  visited  the 
project  as  an  interested  social  worker  and 
one  who  is  a  prop<jiient  oi  the  Upward  Bound 
Program. 

I  was  quite  shocked  at  the  permissiveness, 
license,  ana  Uie  generaJ  lack  of  structure 
which  I  aaw  in  the  lounges,  on  the  campus, 
and  m  the  clasarooms.  SpeciflcaUy.  I  ob- 
served heavy   '  petung  and   necking  ',   sinok- 


inr.  vert»l  ohwenlty.  iinconTentlonal  and 
distasteful  dre«ilng,  ajid  lack  of  r«Bp«ct  for 
the  privacy  of  others,  lack  of  regular  hours, 
and  rules  in  general  Not  only  were  students 
urdy  tor  '-lasse*.  but  very  dlsruptUe  as  they 
BtruKKl«d  in.  dazed  from  lack  of  sleep  la 
the  classes  which  I  attended  aRgreMlve  stu- 
dents dominated  the  -scene  .und  leaders  did 
nothing  to  encourage  the  shy  or  passive  stu- 
dent There  was  a  complete  breakdown  of 
the  group  pri-K-eea 

As  I  learned  mn-e  about  'he  procram  .ind 
Its  operation  I  <)uestloned  the  content  of 
the  co-arses,  the  vHciueness  of  stated  goals, 
the  experience  and  qualitlcatlor.s  of  the 
tuU-Jr-initrxK-torf  and  the  gener.U  values 
that  were  being  !mp.-\rted  to  these  stiident-j. 
At  that  time  I  rpoke  with  Mr  Snodgrass, 
one  of  the  direct.jrs,  who  expl.ilned  what  the 
proi?ram  wa^  attempting  l<i  accomplish  In 
general.  I  w;is  unimpressed  with  the  Uital 
operation  of  the  pr"grani  .\fter  returning  to 
my  otnc*.  I  agreed  that  something  should  be 
done,  but  was  unsure  of  how  to  proceed, 
con-sequentlv,  I  dropped  the  subject  How- 
ever my  interest  was  revitalized  when  I  had 
two  telephone  c.iUs  from  irate  parents  re- 
quesUng  that  .some  .ictlon  be  ukcn  in  regard 
to  this  program 

On  .August  1,  1967,  I  had  a  call  from  a 
mother  of  one  of  the  sttidents  who  was  en- 
rolled in  the  profcram  She  reported  the  fol- 
lowing incident  The  previous  day  she  had 
visited  the  campus  .ind  'was  so  shocked  at 
the  Lirrylng  on  that  .«he  brought  her  daugh- 
ter home  that  evemng  "  she  reported  that 
she  Saw  two  ljo>-s  who  were  in  a  drunken 
stup-jr  from  .-nifflng  glue  and  who  were  being 
locked  m  a  room  ijy  other  students  so  .is  to 
disturb  the  campus  She  also  heard  that  two 
girls  m  one  dormitory  were  pregnant,  many 
i^rls  had  ?ta5ed  out  ,ill  night,  five  boys  en- 
tered the  room  of  a  girl  who  waj  ^.leeping  in 
thf  nude;  lectures  were  being  given  on  birth 
control  and  coninceptlve  devices  were  avail- 
able to  the  girls;  racial  conlllcts  were  started 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  Black  Power  advo- 
cate on  the  campus;  and  a  general  lack  of 
discipline  and  control  which  caused  students 
to  be  mere  boarders  and  not  active  partici- 
pants in  the  project. 

This  mother  was  extremely  upeet  and  ac- 
tually blamed  this  agency  for  permitting  the 
child  to  attend  "such  a  wild  place"  She 
indicated  that  under  no  circumstanres  would 
she  permit  this  child  \<->  return  to  the  proj- 
e*^t  next  vear 

Another  irate  mother  reported  that  she 
visited  the  project  one  .ifternoon  but  was 
unable  to  see  her  daughter  because  'she 
was  out  on  her  tree  time  '  .She  was  In-formed 
that  the  students  had  the  right  to  leave  the 
project  at  cert.un  Umes  No  one  was  able 
to  answer  this  mother's  questions  as  to  her 
daughters  whereatxiuts  and  the  expected 
time  of  her  return  The  frustrated  mother 
made  several  futile  attempts  to  contact  her 
daughter  that  evening  The  following  day 
she  learned  that  her  daughter  had  spent  the 
night  at  a  friend's  home  In  Portland". 
After  voicing  strong  disapproval  »f  the  pro- 
gram, this  mother  said.  I  suppose  that 
since  she  Is  .dready  in  the  pro^rnuii.  I  will 
let  her  continue,  but  I  will  dennitely  not 
send  her  next  year  " 

One  student  '^ras  very  dlaaa'asfied  with 
one  Course  :n  Negro  history  She  said,  "AH 
I  heard  waa  Black  Power  and  more  Black 
Power  ■  This  student  lelt  that  the  Instructor 
of  this  course  was  a  very  militant  advocate 
of  Black  Power  and  indoctnnaied  the  class 
.tccordmgly  He  used  obscene  words  at  times 
to  describe  whltey  '  and  hU  speech  was  ol- 
fensue  to  some  of  the  "white  girls'".  Ap- 
parently this  student  s  observation  had  some 
validity  because  tbe  instructor,  in  particular, 
iLi-nely  C  .Iden  Brown,  was  arrested  the 
evening  of  July  Jl,  1»67,  in  the  AlWna  area 
and  charged  with  disorderly  conduct,  accord- 
in.-  to  t:ie  pret,s  I'he  prees  report  also  stated 
Hiat,     Mr    Brown  helped  organize  the  Black 


Arts  and  Culture  Rally"  scheduled  for  Irv- 
ing Park  the  afternoon  before  tiie  racial 
dlsturt>«.rvce  In  the  AJblna  area. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  sotne  ot  theee 
reporu  may  be  groaalj  exaggerated,  over- 
simplifications, or  mere  generalisations;  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  such  crtUdsm  could  be 
leveled  at  the  Project  Upward  Bound  should 
be  cause  for  deep  cxincern  To  please  parents, 
schools,  .social  agencies,  and  the  community 
at  laj-ge  1.-,  not  "he  main  thrust  of  >-our  pro- 
^•rain.  1  am  aware,  hov.ever,  to  encourage  be- 
havior which  Is  not  acceptable  In  the  home, 
school,  or  community  would  be  a  great  dis- 
service to  all  concerned  ar.d  a  questionable 
w.w  to  expend  public  funds. 

It  Is  a  noble  and  Idealistic  effort  on  your 
part  to  eliminate  traditional  rules,  to  have 
student  involvement  :n  the  decision-making 
process,  to  encourage  ;!?xlbll:ty  by  the  elin-u- 
natlon  of  suucture.  orgnmzallon.  and  con- 
trols, and  to  gear  programs  for  tlie  Individual 
wishes;  but  let  us  not  forpct  that  these  stu- 
denu  will  be  returning  to  their  cultural 
milieu  which  is  stlU  traditional.  Short  term 
exposure  to  unconventional  systems  could 
have  deleterious  effects  on  the  students  in 
their  attempts  to  cope  with  the  "old  system  '" 
Continued  stimulation  and  reinforcement  are 
necessary  to  help  students  resolve  conflicts 
which,  of  necessity,  will  arise  when  they  begin 
to  exercii.e  their  new  freedom  and  pseudo- 
sophistication  in  their  own  school  system. 

Programs  designed  to  help  adolescents 
ihould  be  consistent  with  the  theoretical  and 
expenencial  knowledge  . mailable  in  the  field. 
To  expose  adolescent.?  to  certain  situations 
for  which  thev  are  not  lntellectu.ally.  enic- 
tlonally.  socially,  and  psychologically 
equipped  to  handle  will  result  In  greater  in- 
security, frustration,  and  confusion.  Extreme 
care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  progri.rr.s 
designed  to  help  the  individual  return  to  the 
main  stream  ol  his  society  do  not  reinforce 
and  perpetuate  negauve  behavior  which  will 
further  alienate  that  person  from  his  society. 
Tliere  are  still  many  adolescents  who  are  cry- 
ing cut  for  suucture  and  control  and  who  are 
very  uncomfortable  were  they  to  Junct'.on 
...utcnomously  In  order  to  meet  their  needs, 
boundaries,  and  limits  are  necessary, 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  the  case 
for  my  concern  and  shall  be  most  happy  to 
hear  from  you  at  un  early  date  If  there  are 
any  questions  perunent  to  this  letter,  please 
do  not  liesitate  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Ci.ackam.\s  Cot  NTT  Public  Wn-FARE 

Commission, 
(Miss)  Bernice  Thomas, 

Adviinislrator. 
Mei.  Henrt,  Social  IV'o rkcr. 

The  thud  reason  that  I  believe  thiio 
should  be  a  transfer  of  the  Upwaui 
Bound  program  to  the  OtQcc  of  Educa- 
tion is  that  I  question  the  way  the  pro- 
grain  has  been  administered  and  tl:e 
contract  given  to  Educational  Associates. 

In  June,  1967.  a  corporate  entity  called 
Education  Projects  spun  off  a  new  cor- 
poration—private and  "nonprofit  ■ — that 
was  called  Educational  Associates.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  note.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  on  July  1,  1967.  Educational  Asso- 
ciates received  a  contract  from  OEO. 
Upward  Bound,  to  review  proposals  com- 
ing from  applicants  for  Upward  Bound 
programs. 

The  following  pages  are  taken  from 
that  contract ; 

Contract   No.  OEO-4108 

SCIIEDVIX 

Clause  I.  Statement  of  work 

The  Contractor  shall  provide  the  necessary 

qualiucd  personnel.  faclUUes.  materials  and 

services  to  accomplish  the  following  work: 

1.  Assist    m    the    preparation    of    revised 
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Ouldellnes,  standards,  forms  and  announce- 
ments pertaining  to  Project  Upward  Bound. 
Submit  recommendations  for  theee  revtslona 
to  the  Project  Manager. 

2.  Provide  for  the  duplication  and  dl«- 
semlnaUon  of  the  OEO  Ouldellnea.  stand- 
r.rds.  forms  and  announcements. 

3.  Provide  staff  members  and  consultants 
who  shall  visit  eligible  Institutions  In  order 
to  provide  them  with  assistance  and  advice 
In  the  preparation  of  proposals  for  Upward 
Bo'und  programs. 

4  Receive  proposals  for  Upward  Bound 
projects  from  eligible  Institutions.  Staff 
members  shall  process,  review  and  evaluate 
the.'e  proposals. 

^.  Provide  a  group  of  outside  educators 
experienced  In  Upward  Bound  programs,  U 
requested  by  the  Project  Manager,  represent- 
ing each  region  of  the  United  States.  Panels, 
consisting  of  three  (3)  members  each,  shall 
be  established  to  review  proposals  and  pro- 
vide a  written  evaluation  of  each  proposal 
received. 

6.  .Submit  to  the  Project  Manager  a  writ- 
ten evaluation  of  each  proposal  received. 
Prepare,  as  requested  by  the  Project  Mana- 
ger, a  Highlight  Memorandum  and  such 
other  pertinent  forms  for  all  proposals  which 
the  Project  Manager  recommends  for  fund- 
ing. 

7.  Provide  all  of  the  above  evaluations  and 
necessary  documents  for  funding  In  time  to 
meet  all  reasonable  deadlines  set  by  the 
Project  Manager. 

8.  Provide  national  or  regional  meeting  for 
Upward  Bound  Project  Directors  and  teach- 
ers where  expert*  In  the  various  areas  of 
curriculum  will  demonstrate  Innovations  In 
teaching,  such  as  the  use  of  video  tape,  film 
and  sound  tapes.  In  addition  to  the  use  of 
books,  providing  better  methods  of  appealing 
to  disadvantaged  students  whose  verbal  abil- 
ity l3  poor  but  whose  native  Intelligence  Is 
average  or  above. 

9.  Provide  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
.■iultants  who  are  specialists  In  the  various 
subject  disciplines  as  well  as  specialists  In 
lilm  making,  the  use  of  sound  tapes,  or  In 
psychiatry  and  counseling,  who  shall  be 
available  upon  request  to  visit  Upward 
Bound  projects  to  provide  assistance  In  the 
preparation  or  strengthening  of  their  pro- 
grams. 

10.  Provide,  ns  requested  by  the  Project 
Manager,  technical  consultative  and  coordi- 
nating assistance  m  proposal  preparation 
and  In  other  matters  v.'hlch  will  enable  Up- 
ward  Bound   centers  to  operate   effectively. 

11.  Conduct  regional  conferences  of  the 
grantee  Project  Directors  and/or  potential 
Project  Directors,  as  directed  by  the  Project 
Manager. 

12.  Conduct  special  conferences,  such  as 
conferences  concerning  Indians,  Negroes, 
Mexican-Americans.  Spanlsh-Amerlcanfl,  mi- 
grants and  other  minority  groups  who  ■will  be 
involved  as  students  In  Upward  Bound  pro- 
prams. 

13  Make  available  to  Project  Directors  In- 
formation on  recruiting,  teaching,  counseling, 
and  placing  students  participating  In  Upward 
Bound,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
tracting Officers. 

14.  Provide  special  studies  and  research 
pertinent  to  the  effective  operation  of  Upward 
Bound  programs,  as  required  and  approved  by 
the  Project  Manager. 

15.  Maintain  weekly  communication  with 
Upward  Bound  projects  in  order  to  provide 
the  Project  Manager  with  a  factual  up-to- 
date  report  on  any  p>otentlally  serious  prob- 
lems, so  that  the  Project  Manager  may  pro- 
\  ide  the  necessary  assistance  to  prevent  any 
disruption  of  an  Upward  Bound  program's 
success  In  preparing  youngsters  for  college. 

ifl.  Provide  to  all  Upward  Bound  Project 
Directors  Information  on  admission  policies, 
regulations  and  procedviree,  and  Information 
on  all  financial  aids  for  Upward  Bound  stu- 


dents enrolling  In  college.  The  Contractor 
shall  maintain  a  staff  of  consultants  from 
among  the  best  fijianclal  aids  and  admissions 
officers  In  coUeges  around  the  country  who 
shaU  be  available  to  assist  Upward  Bound 
FYoject  Directors. 

17.  Provide  assistance  to  all  Upward  Bound 
projects  by  supplying  information  from  indi- 
vidual projects;  new  ideas  in  curriculum. 
successes  in  obtaining  volunteer  sen-Ices  and 
supplies  and  local  publicity,  to  all  other 
projects. 

18.  Make  available  to  the  Project  Manager 
such  lists  and  other  pertinent  information 
as  required  by  the  Project  Manager,  which 
will  enable  Upward  Bound  programs  to 
operate  more  effectively. 

19.  Submit  progress  reports,  monthly.  In 
triplicate,  to  the  Contracting  Officer  and  the 
Project  Manager,  detailing  the  ■work  accom- 
plished during  the  reporting  period,  any 
problems  encountered  and  the  method  of 
solving  them. 

Clause  II.  Period  of  performance 
The  Contractor  shall  accomplish  the  wcrk 
hereunder   during   the    period    1    July    1967 
through  30  June  1968. 

Clause  III.  Contractor  personnel  standards 
The  Contractor  shall  determine  that  all 
Contractor  personnel  of  every  category  shall 
be  personally  and  professionally  qualified  for 
the  assignment  to  be  undertaken.  The  Direc- 
tor. CAP,  shall  have  the  authority  to  disap- 
prove the  appointment,  or  continued  assign- 
ment, of  the  senior  staff. 

Clause  IV.  OEO  project  manager 
Performance  of  the  work  hereunder  shall 
be  subject  to  the  surveillance  and  technical 
direction  of  a  representative  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  to  be  known  as  the  Project  Manager. 
As  used  herein,  technical  directions  are  di- 
rections   which    furnish    details    associated 
with  the  technical  or  professional  work  set 
forth  herein,  or  otherwise  complete  the  de- 
scription of  the  content  of  the  technical  or 
professional  work  under  this  contract  and 
do  not  contain  authority  to  change  the  ■work 
to   be   performed    under   this    contract,    the 
compensation,  or  the  period  of  performance 
of  this  contract.  For  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
tract,  subject  to  unilateral   change   by   the 
Contracting  Officer,  the  Project  Manager  shall 
be  the  Director,  Project  Upward  Bound. 
Clause  V.  Consideration  and  payment 
The  estimated  cost  for  the  performance  of 
this  contract  Is  $766,413.00  plus  a  fixed  fee 
of  $22,992.00.   Payment   of   the  Contractor's 
costs  shall  be  made  on  a  monthly  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  clauses  of  the  General 
Provisions  entitled  "Limitation  of  Cost"'  and 
"Allowable    Cost,    Fixed   Fee   and    Payment" 
and  In  accordance  with  Subpart  1-15.2  of  Part 
1-15  of  the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations. 
Subject  to  these  General  Provisions  and  reg- 
ulations, the  Contractor  shall  be  paid  a  pro- 
rata portion  of  Its  fee  with  each  payment  of 
Its  costs  In  the  ratio  that  such  costs  bear  to 
the  estimated  cost  specified  above. 

The  Government  shall  relmbtirse  the  Con- 
tractor for  subsistence  and  lodging  expenses 
in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  Sixteen  Dollars 
($16.00)  per  person,  for  each  calendar  day 
or  major  portion  thereof  during  the  period 
such  Contractor  persoiinel.  Including  con- 
sultants, are  performing  services  under  this 
contract  while  In  a  travel  stattis  at  locations 
other  than  the  usual  one  of  employment.  The 
Government  shall  also  reimburse  the  Con- 
tractor for  the  reasonable  and  actual  cost  to 
it  for  travel  of  Its  personnel  assigned  to  per- 
form the  work  under  this  contract,  not  to 
exceed  the  cost  of  first  class  travel.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  travel  at  the  most 
economical  rate  available.  Travel  expenses  by 
motor  vehicle  other  than  common  carrier 
shall  be  reimbursed  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
ten  cents  (lOO  p)er  mile,  per  vehicle,  plus 
necessary  tolls. 


Clause  VI.  Contract  number  identification 
on  data 
The  Contractor  agrees  to  utilize  the  num- 
ber of  this  contract  on  all  corresp>ondence, 
communicatlonB  and  data  concerning  the 
contract  or  delivered  hereunder. 


I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
only  contract,  the  only  source  of  revenue 
that  Educational  Associates  has,  at  least 
as  of  last  night.  Is  a  contract  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  Up- 
ward Bound, 

When  we  look  at  their  papers,  we  find 
tliat  they  were  incorporated  on  Api-il  24. 
1967,  and  on  July  1  they  were  given  their 
only  contract — a  contract  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  in  connection 
vnlh  Upward  Bound  of  $780,405.  We  were 
told  that  they  were  awarded  this  con- 
tract on  a  competitive  bid  basis. 

I  state  again — this  was  on  July  1.  1967. 
that  they  were  given  a  contract  of 
$789,405. 

Then  we  find  on  July  1,  1967,  the  same 
date,  that  there  v.-as  a  .supplemental 
agreement  which  increased  the  aracant 
by  S150.000. 

I  think  that  is  very  interesting  fcr  a 
competitive  low  bidder  to  be  given  the 
contract  on  the  basis  of  that  bid  and 
then  on  the  same  date  that  the  contract 
is  awarded  to  have  a  supplemental  agree- 
ment which  increases  the  amount  by 
$150,000.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. On  July  3  there  is  another  sup- 
plemental agreement. 

Then  on  July  16  there  was  a  supple- 
mental agreement  which  increa.sed  the 
amount  by  another  $45,595. 

Tlien  we  find  on  July  19  there  was  an- 
other supplemental  agreement  and  this 
was  for  another  $436,932. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  f.nd  the  total 
amount  of  the  contract  within  a  period 
of  20  days  increased  from  S739.405  to 
$1,398,940. 

Tliis  private  agency  has  the  general 
supervision  of  all  the  Upward  Bound 
programs.  They  are  even  involved  in  the 
guidelines  and  they  review  vaiious  appli- 
cations that  come  in  and  they  send  out 
their  recommendations  to  the  OEO. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  something  that 
should  be  looked  at  very  carefully  not 
only  by  our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  and  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House. 

I  include  copies  of  the  original  agree- 
ment and  supplemental  agreements  i 
Negoti-^ted  Contract 
Contract  No.  OEO--1108.  Date:  1  July  1967. 
Purchase   Authority:    P.   n.   No:    CAP   G8- 

7n'2. 

Negotiated  Pursuant  to  41  USC  252(c)  (10) 
and  Section  602(n)  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  1964,  as  amended. 

Contract  type:  Cost  plus  fixed  fee. 

Issuing  agency:  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunitv,  Proctirement  Division,  1200  19th 
Street.  NW.,  "Washington,  D.C. 

Contractor:  Educational  Associates.  Inc., 
1739  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

Contract  for:  Services  in  connection  with 
Project  Upward  Bound. 

Amount   (estimated):   $789,405.00. 

Accounting      and      appropriation 
1180500  CL-1. 

Mail  invoices  to   (in  qulntupUcate) : 
Clause  xrx  of  the  sctaedtUe  hereof) . 


data: 


(see 
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Tvpe     it    huslnes.s      A    .orporaunn     incor- 
porated m  the  DUTlct  of  Columbia 

The  United  States  of  America  hereinafter 
(-.lUed  the  CKjvernment,  represented  by  the 
C.ntr.utUig  Officer  executing  this  cunlracl. 
,nd  the  individual,  partnership  Joint  ven- 
•ure  or  corporation  n.ime<l  above  i  hereln- 
ifer  called  the  Contractor,  mutuatlv  agree 
to  perform  this  contract  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Schedule  and  the  General  Pro- 
vinom  Identified  below,  and  the  specirlca- 
lions,  dr.v.vuiKs  and  conditions  enumerated 
m  the  schedule  or  identified  below  If  there 
are  inconsistencies  between  the  Schedule  and 
the  General  Provisions  and  any  .specltlcallon^ 
drawmK  or  other  condition  the  Schedule  and 
the  General  Provisions  shall  control  II  there 
ire  mcanslslencies  between  the  Schedule  and 
the    General    Provisions,    the   Schedule   shall 

'^The  Contract,  r  represent*  ai  that  he  has 
not  emploved  or  retained  any  company  or 
ners<,n  other  than  a  full-time  bona  fide  em- 
ployee workln«  solely  for  the  Contractor,  to 
solicit  or  Secure  this  contract,  and  ib)  that 
he  has  not -pud  or  agreed  to  pay  any  com- 
pany or  person  .other  than  a  lult-time  bona 
rtde  emplovee  working  solely  by  the  Contrac- 
tor, any  fee  commission  percentage  or 
brokerage  fee  contingent  upon  or  resulting 
tnim  the  award  of  this  contract,  and  agrees 
to  furnish  Information  relating  to  lai  and 
.     ,b.    above   .us   requested   by   the  Contracting 

Name    of    contractor      Educatlounl    Asst)Cl- 
ates.  Inc      7   I   67 

United  States  of  America     '   I   87 
Executed  bv  both  parties  .m  1  Jul  196'' 
John  A    DonuHVE. 
Conf. acfirig  O/fiirr 
|OEO  form  107   August  1966.) 


SUPVLEMKNT.M.    AUP.PFMKStr 

EtTeciive  date   July  I   1B67 

Page  I. 

Vumber  of  p  «ges     1  .„-,.,. 

Purchase  authorltv     PR    No   CAP   711^ 

Contract  No     OEO  4108 

Modification  No     -'  .,-„,, 

To    Educational  As-sociates.  Inc     ITJB  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  NW  ,  Wa.*hingt 'n.  DC 

Issued  bv  Office  of  Ec momic  Opportnnlli 
Contracts  Division.  Wasninistjn.  DC 

Accounting       and       appropriation      diitn 
118050OCL1   I  »13O,0OOiJO  increase  I 

The  above-numbered  contract  is  modified 
a^  rollows  An  amount  ot  $150.000  00  is  here- 
by added  to  the  estimated  cast  of  the  per- 
formance of  this  contract  set  forth  in  Clause 
V  entitled  Con.sidfrafio'i  and  Payment  mak- 
ing a  new  ^otal  estimated  coet  of  W16.4I3  00 
This  addition  to  costs  is  necessary  for  the 
added  evaluat-^jii  and  studies  to  be  performed 
in  accordance  with  the  Proposal  for  Sub- 
Contr-ict-Characterlzatlon  of  Upward  Bound 
Pro'ect' dated  June  7   1967 

Ex.ept  as  hereby  modified.  aU  terms  and 
conditions  of  said  cinlract  ..s  heretofore 
modified  remain  unchanged  and  in  full  force 

and  effect 

Thla   Supplemental    Agreement    is   entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  authoniy  ut  42  U  S  C  , 
Chapter  34.  .w  amended  October  9   1965 
Edlcatio.n  \i.  Assoc  I.^TF.s    Inc 
Bv   Robert  E  Christin 

Pre.«ldc'H 

United  3t*tes  op  America. 

By    J'JHN   .A     DONoHUE. 

Contrtirttug  Offltrr 

JULY   1     1967 

StPPLEMKNTAL    AGREEMENT 

ElTecuve  date    July  3,  1967. 
Page  No    1 
Number  o!  pages      1 
Purchase  a  ithority     PR    No     N   A 
Contract  No      OEO-41(>8 
Modification  No      1 

To    EducaUonal  Associates.  Inc     1717  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenvie    Waishingt-.)!!    DC 


Issued  bv    Office  of  Economic  Opporiunuv 
ConlracU  Division    W.iihlngton.   DC 

Accounting  and  appropriation  data     N   A 
The  above-numbered  contract  is  modiaed 

iiS  tollows  _.    .^ 

Bv   .Mldlng   the   .'ollowlng  Clause   to  State- 
ment  of   Work     riavise   XXI.    Advance  pay- 

The  Oovernmenl    iK-rees    !«  make   m   .la- 
vance    payment    to    the    Contractor    in    the 
amount   ot   «200.000  00.    lor  which   the  Cori- 
tractor    shall    submit    a    voucher    clung    this 
clause    The  Contractor  shall   use  .said   Minds 
to  establish  a  special  account    wherever  pos- 
sible   in  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve  system    or   an      insured"   hank   wlthui 
the  meaning  oi  the  Act  creating  the  Federal 
Deposit   Insurance  Corporation    .Act   "1    AU- 
guit     '3     1935.   49   Stat     684.    ,i.s   .imeiuled      12 
use    264 1     Contractor   shall    use   said    Uinds 
solely  for  payment  ..I   supplies,  services,  sal- 
aries'and  other  expenses  required  to  perform 
Its  objectives  under  thi.s  contract    Contractor 
shall  continue  to  bill  regularly  for  reimburse- 
ment   to   restore   the   amount   In   the   special 
account    to   the   $200.000  00    level     The   Con- 
tractor agrees  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  anv  interest  earned  on  such  lunds  .uid 
to  maintain  such  records  m  connection  with 
use  of  Uiese  funds  .us  required  in    the  Con- 
tracting Officer 

When    the    sum    of    all    payments    under 
this  contract    other  than  advance  payments 
and    earned    interest,    plus    the    unliquidated 
amount   of    .advance    payments    and    interest 
charges,   if   .vny,   .ire  equal   to  the  'otal  esti- 
mated amount  ..t  this  contract,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  thereafter  withhold  further  pay- 
ments   to     the    Contractor    and     apply     any 
amounts    so   withheld   against    the    t..ntrat- 
tor  s  obligation  to  repay  such  advance  pay- 
ments   and    interest    charges.    If    any     unui 
.ith  advance  payments  and  interest  charges^ 
If   any    shall   have   been   fully   liquidated    If 
upon  expirauon  or  •erminallon  of  this  con- 
tract    all     .idvance     payment*     and     interest 
charges    If   any.    have    not   been    tuUy   liqui- 
dated   the  balances  thereof  shall  be  deducted 
from  any  sums  otherwise  due  and  anv  detl- 
clency  shall  be  paid  by  the  Contractor  -o  -he 
Oovernment  up<.n  demand 

Except  ^  hereby  modllled  .ill  terms  and 
conditions  of  -said  contract  .«  heretofore 
m.Kllfled  rem.iin  .in.  hange<l  .aid  in  full  force 
and  effect  , 

This   Supplemental    Agreement    is   f'tered 
into   pursuant    to   the   authority   ..f   41    LSC 
252ICM10.    and  Section  602(n)    of    the   Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  1964,  as  amended 
Educational  Associates.  In< 
United  States  or  America 


mtKlihed  remain  unchanged  and  m  lull  lorce 
.tnd  etfect 

This   Supplemental    Agreement    is  entered 
mui    pursuant    to   the  authority   of   41    USC. 
252icMl0i    and   Section   6U2ini    ol    the   Eco- 
nomic   OptxTtunltv    .\ct     1964     as    ;unended 
Educational  Associates.  Inc 
United  States  of   America 
Executed  by  both  parties  on  July  18.   iyt>7 


CAP  7112 


1717  Mas- 


.-.^   I'Pl.tMtNTAL    .\(.R>tMfNI 

Effe.  live  date    July  16    1967 

Page  Ni"      1 

No  of  pages     1 

Purchase  auth..rity     P  R   No     CAP  7112 

Contract  No     OEO-4I08 

Modification  No     3 

To     Educational  Associates.  Inc  .1717  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue.  Washington.  DC 

Issued  by    Office  of  Economic  Opporiunity 
Contracu  Division.  Wathington.  D  C 

Accounting       and       appropriation       diiUi 
1180500  CI.    1    .•45595  00  incrcRsei 

The  abose-nunibered  contract  Is  motllhetl 
.is  lollows 

An  amount  of  .»45.395  00  is  nereby  added 
to  the  estimated  cost  oi  the  performance  .<! 
this  contract  sec  forth  In  Clause  V  entitled 
Convidcration  and  Pav"i<"'  making  a  new 
estimated  cost  ot  jy62,0O8  DO  This  addition 
to  costs  IS  necessary  for  the  added  evalua- 
tion md  studies  uj  be  perf..rmed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Proixjsal  for  sub-Contract- 
Characterizatlon  of  Upward  Bound  Project' 
dated  7  June  1967  The  fixed  fee  Is  not 
changed  and  remains  at  S22  992  00 

Except   as  hereby   modified,   all   terms  and 
conditions    of    ,^d    i^.ntruct    as    heretofore 


SrPPLEMENTAL    ACRFEMEN  I 

Effective  date:  7-l9-fi7 

Page  No     I 

No  of  pages:  I 

Purchase   authoritv      P     R     No 
all  1  8120 

Contract  No     OE0-4108 

M'.-dlticatlon  No     4 

To    Educational  AsscK-iates    Inc 
sachusetts  Aventie   Washington.  DC 

Issued  bv    Office  .>!  Economic  Opportunity 
PrrK-urement  Division.  Washington.  DC 

Accounting   and   ..ppropriatlon  data:    Pro 
gram    Ace     27     1180500   RJ7    ,$436.932  00    m 

TTie  ai>.vc- numbered  contract  Is  modified 
.IS  tollows  ,  .  .    , 

An  .unount  oi  4436.932  00  Is  hereby  added 
TO  the  estimated  cost  ol  tlie  ijeriormance  of 
this  contxacl  set  forth  m  Clause  V  entltle<l 
Consideration  and  Pai/rncKt.  making  a  new 
estimated  cc«t  of  $1,398,040  00  This  addi- 
tion to  costs  is  necessary  lor  the  conducl- 
•  iig  ot  additional  conlcrences.  additional 
site  visits  and  .-ut^ontracts  nece.ssary  for 
operation  of  the  Upward  Bound  Project 
The  nxed  tee  is  not  .hanged  and  remains 
.It    *22.9y2  00 

Executed  by  Ixr.h  parties  on  July   19.   I9t). 
Except   as   hereby   modified     .dl   terms  and 
.onditlons    of    said    contract    as    heretolor.- 
modined  remain    unchanged  and  In  full  lorce 
and   effect 

This  supplemental  Acreemeiil  is  i>"c^*' 
into  pursuant  to  the  .uith-jrity  of  41  USC 
252,cVili  and  section  e02(ni  of  the  Kco- 
nonuc  Opportunity   Act.   1964,   as  .anended 

EDVC  ATIoNAL     .A^SOCIATtS       lN( 

Hv     HuBfRT    K      CHHISTIN. 

prc.siutnl 

UNirtU    STATES    ot     AMfRICA. 

H\      JOHN    A     DONOHIE. 

CoHfracd'.'s;   Officii 

Ml       STEIGER     <jf     Wisconsin.     Mi 
Chairman,  will  the  ueiUlewoman  yield? 
Mi.s    GREEN  uf  Of('L:o:i    1  .vKid  to  tlio 

Mr  STElGERul  Wiscuiism  Wouk.  tlie 
gentlewoman  be  willnik  at  thi.s  .K.int  i  j 
indicate  whether  ui  not  .she  miiiht  con- 
cur ihat  It  would  be  appiuptiatc  to  take 
irom  the  bill  the  auliionly  v.hirii  is 
liranlcd  m  the  lei;i.slalion  now  beioie  us. 
the  piuviMoii  under  the  tiaiisier  of  Up- 
ward Bound  to  contract  out  mr  the  .serv- 
ices ()I  Upward  Bound  or  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  n.>:i- 
•     profit  agencies  and  organizations 

I  senouslv  considei  ufTering  such  an 
amendment  during  the  time  tliat  is 
available  to  us  for  this  purpose 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  must  slate 
10  the  gentleman  that  all  of  this  evi- 
dence had  not  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion m  fact,  until  late  yesterday  and  it 
was  not  until  yesterday  that  I  could  wet 
all  the.e  papers  m  my  hands. 

I  certainly  would  support  such  an 
amendment  I  think  the  evidence  is 
abundantly  clear  that  some  kind  of  limi- 
tation should  be  made  by  the  Congre.ss 
in  regard  to  this. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 


Mr    HALL.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman   for  her  forth- 
right statement  about  her  reasoning  for 
framering    to   the   Office   of   Education 
this  program.  I  would  like  to  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  first  reason.  Outside  ol 
the  fact  that  we  are  always  glad  to  see 
anyone  get  out  of  the  poverty  business 
and  into  the  proper  Cabinet  branches  of 
the  Government.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
woman has  information  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  .students  who  are  traveling  over- 
seas are  still  traveling  on  a  higher  pri- 
ority  for  both   the   military   and  com-- 
mercial  aircraft  than  service  personnel 
on  leave  or  their  dependents  on  a  space- 
available  basis  in  aircraft. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Cregon.  I  would  not 
have  the  answer  to  that  question,  ex- 
cept that  in  previous  personal  experience 
with  Job  Corps  enrollees  In  the  OEO 
program— certainly  at  times  such  peo- 
ple have  been  traveling  with  higher  pri- 
ority than  military  personnel.  But  I 
would  not  know  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. That  is  another  part  of  this  that 
•  hould  be  examined. 

Now  Mr  Chairman,  the  director  and 
staff  at  OEO  argue  that  one  of  the  great 
qualities  about  Upward  Bound  is  he 
autonomy  which  they  have  and  the  high 
degree  of  flexibility  which  they  enjoy 
working:  with  "high  risk"  youngsters  I 
suggest  that  the  risk  is  one  we  are 
takins-not  they.  We.  as  Members  of 
Congress,  who  have  authorized  this 
legislation  are  going  to  be  held  respon- 
sible on  the  kinds  of  programs  we  finance 
and  the  way  the  dollars  are  spent. 

In  the  last  few  days,  some  of  you  may 
have  received  telegrams  or  letters  urging 
vou  to  vote  against  the  transfer  of  Up- 
ward Bound  to  the  Office  of  Education 
I  suggest  that  you  contact  the  individual 
who  might  have  sent  the  telegram  to  see 
if  it  came  at  the  prompting  of  one  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  peo- 
ple or  the   former  director  of  Upward 
Bound— Mr.  Richard  Frost.  I  say  this  for 
two  reasons:  First,  I  Include  at  this  point 
a  letter  from  the  project  director  of  an 
Upwarc'   Bound  program  who  had   re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Richard  Frost 
urgini;    him   to   write   immediately.   He 
wrote'^  but  the  contents  of  the  letter  are 
probably  not  exactly  what  Mr.  Frost  had 
in  mind.  FoUowing  his  letter  is  the  tele- 
gram which  Mr.  Frost  had  sent— one  of 
several  according  to  the  Western  Union 
code:  -book  message,"  at  the  top  of  the 
telegram. 
The  letter  and  telegram  follow: 

July  9.  1968. 
Repre.scntative    Edith    Green, 
;/ousc  o/  Representatnes, 
Wa.<>ungton.   DC. 

Dear  Mrs.  Green;  I  am  enclosing  a  tele- 
cram  received  from  Dr.  Richard  Frost,  Reed 
College  concerning  OEO  As  a  former  Direc-- 
tor  ol  an  Upward  Bound  program,  I  was  vocal 
in  opi^jsing  the  operation  of  the  program 
uhile  working  hard  to  make  my  program  an 
ptTcHive  Instrument  for  the  achievement  of 
the  goals  of  equal  opportunity.  I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  InfaiUlle  behavior  ol  my  fellow 
.-<lucator  intoxicated  by  the  leap  front'un- 
known  academic  status  and  rank  to  director 
of  a  national  educational  efTort. 

It  made  no  sense  at  all  to  have  a  man  of 
this  position  travelling  around  the  country 
telling  obscene  stories  in  a  negro  Jargon  to 


demonstrate  his  lack  of  prejudice  and  under- 
standing of  the  "negro." 

The  crisis  mentality  of  these  people 
quicldy  locked  the  program  Into  sabred 
Ruidellnes  that  violated  the  ppirlt  of  their 
propaganda  about  innovation,  iiexlbillty.  and 
creativity.  Translated,  It  meant  sing  the 
sacred  words  of  "turning  kids  on." 

I  am  all  for  equal  opportunity  for  .ill 
under  a  government  by  law.  I  am  dead  iset 
against  special  programs  operated  by  un- 
experienced administrators  under  the  self- 
righteous  banner  of  cuil  nght-s  or  any  other 
unquestioned   do-goodistlc   philosophy. 

Dismantle  OEO.  and  make  those  agencies 
originally  created  to  .erve  the  needs  of  the 
people  do  their  Job  cr     nswer  to  tne  people. 
Sincerely, 


POIITI.AND,  Orec. 

Project  Director, 

Uvward  Bound,  ^, 

Wisconsin  State  Uniic-^:ty  at  Kau  Clave. 

Eau  Claire,  Wis.: 

You    should    know    that    Congresswoman 

Green  and  Senator  Morse  ol  my  o^"*^  state 

are  trying  to  begin  the  dismantling  of  OEO 
by  transferring  Upward  Bound  ro  the  Oflice 

of  Education  in  HE\V.  Ti-.is  assault  on  the 
whole  war  on  poverty  is  very  sericus  and 
must  be  resisted.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  ,vire 
your  opposition  to  your  Congressman  and 
Senators  immediately  with  copies  to  Honor- 
able CARL  Perkins,  chairman.  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Uibor  and  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  United  States  Senate.  Do  not 
use  project  funds  to  do  so  cr  v.'e  will  all  go 

to  jail.  Lots  ol  love. 

'  Dick  Frost, 

Former    National    D.rcclor    of     Vpuard 
Bound. 

The  second  matter  is  really  insig- 
nificant in  the  scheme  of  things,  yet  very 
interesting  and  amusing.  I  requested 
certain  materials  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  by  mistake 
they  Included  a  paper  on  the  back  of 
which  one  of  the  OEO  staff  had  writ- 
ten the  note: 

Get  him  to  call  all  the  PD's  (Program  Di- 
rectors) he  knows  to  find  out  If  they  have 
responded  to  the  Green  memorandum- can 
be  very  effective. 

Other  than  being  amused  by  the  mis- 
take in  sending  to  me  the  paper  that  this 
message  was  written  on.  and  obviously 
not  for  my  eyes— would  only  agree  with 
the  very  distinguished  and  veiT  able 
Senator  from  my  State,  Senator  Wayne 
MORSE,  who  said  in  regard  to  a  similar 
matter : 

In  my  many  rears  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
observed  a  good  many  examples  of  Govern- 
ment officials  who  have  suffered  lapses  of 
good  judgment.  .  .  .  tut  this  letter  shows 
that  Mr.  Harding  is  not  aware  of  the  rights 
and  prerogatives  and  duties  of  the  Congress 
of  tlie  United  Stales  to  tell  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  goyernment  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress shall  be  vested.  I  want  Mr.  Harding  to 
understand  that  that  happens  to  be  a  legis- 
lative prerogative  and  duty  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  does  not  fall  wilhm  the  pur- 
view of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  or  any  other  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
downto7.a.  (F.-^und  on  page  -2030  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  July  18,  1968.1 

Now,  I  ran  not  sure  that  Mr.  Harding 
was  the  one  who  wrote  this  meinorandum 
that  was  mistakenly  .-^ent  lo  me,  but 
th^  Senaf^i^s  nood  advice  is  .stiil  appro- 
priate. So.  I  would  say  to  my  colleagues, 
if  any  of  the  pr.ijert  directors  have  re- 


sponded to  the  telephone  calls  or  the 
telegrams  urging  them  to  contact  you 

you  might  ask  If  it  represents  their  real 

views.  ^  , 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  ask  the  General 
Accounting  Office  lo  make  an  invcsti- 
1  ation  of  certain  contracts  and  certain 
Upward  Bound  programs.  This  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  to 
know  liow  the  money  is  being  spent— and 
If  there  has  been  any  conthct  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  any  individuals. 

And  finally  and  most  importantly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Upward  Bound  p^gram 
should  be   transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  because  it  would  bring  about 
the  noES'bilitics  of  better  coordmatlon  of 
three  programs  all  dealing  with  essen- 
tially  the  same  youngsters— yovmgsters 
who  arc  dropouts  or  potential  dropouts- 
youngsters    who    are    underachievers— 
votmj^sters  who  come  from  economically 
or   culturally   disadvantaged   homes.   It 
lUst   makes    ^'ood   administrative   sen.se. 
Through  a  wise  and  understanding  ad- 
1  unistration— a   new   administration   f  f 
the  programs,  there  could  be  developeu 
courses  of  study  and  ways  to  :eaily  nt-lp 
these  votmgsters  to  become  self-suppoit  - 
ing    'Inhere  could  be  a  reduction  m  ad- 
ministrative     expenses— leaving      moie 
funds  to  be  spent  to  help  boys  and  gins 
through  Talent  Search,  Upward  Bound 
and    Special    Help    to    Disadvantaged 
Yoimgsters.  . 

I  hope  the  Members  of  tins  House  will 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  on  this 

matter.  .  t         n 

Mr.    QUIE.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    yield 

m.yself  3  minutes. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oretion  for  bringing  to  our  attention 
some  of  the  problems  that  now  exist  in 
the  contracting  of  the  Upward  Bound 
pro<.^ram  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
po'tunitv.  I  certainly  question  the  legal- 
ity o<^  OEOs  use  of  contract  personnel 
and  replacing  regular  civil  service  em- 
ployees. 

We  raised  this  question  a  number  oi 
times  as  to  this  utilization. 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
avoidance  of  personnel  ceilings  that  have 
been  established  for  the  agency,  which 
is  especially  apropos  this  year  when  v.e 
have  the  financial  crisis. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
cost  to  the  Government  in  performnv^ 
these  contracted  services.  We  find  they 
<  0  up  extremely  high,  from  the  statistics 
that  the  gentlewoman  put  in  her  re- 
marks and  some  additional  that  I  shall 
put  into  mine. 

Last,  whenever  a  nonpublic  a;jcncy  is 
involved  in  this,  we  have  the  question 
of  competitive  bidding.  Here  there  was 
no  question  of  competitive  bidding.  In 
fact  some  personnel  involved  who  had 
heretofore  been  employed  by  OEO  were 
themselves  intimately  involved  m  the 
pffairs  of  the  contracting  organization. 
Education  Associates,  Inc.  Such  activi- 
ties are  certainly  of  such  a  highly  ques- 
tionable nature  that  we  ought  to  look 
at  them.  It  surely  points  to  the  need  to 
^hift  Upward  Bound  to  the  Office  of 
Education  so  that  it  can  be  properly  ad- 
ministered and  incorporated  with  the 
prctirams  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing" like  Talent  Search,  and  the  special 
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services  program  to  help  them  retrain 
dlsadvanta«ed  students  who  otherwise 
might  become  coUeue  dropouts. 

I  believe  Upward  Bound  can  be  an 
excellent  program,  and  there  have  been 
instances  where  it  ha.s  bet-n  utilized  with 
t;reat  benefit  to  .student.s  But  if  >candals 
such  as  those  referred  to  are  permitted 
to  exist,  the  whole  piouiam  surely  will 
be  in  question 

The  proposed  meri^er  of  overlappint; 
and  complementary  authorities  designed 
to  as.sist  our  Nation  -;  disadvantaged  to 
.secure  and  .succeed  with  an  opportunity 
for  higher  education  has  long  been  ad- 
vocated by  the  minority  Although  the 
leadership  In  this  instance  came  from 
the  distinguished  Congre.sswoman  from 
Oregon,  we  were  happy  to  support  her 
proposal.  The  merger  includes  specific 
provision  for  special  .services  to  such  stu- 
dents following  their  enrollment,  to  en- 
able thaua.  to  continue  their  education. 
For  the  record.  I  w  )Uld  Uke  to  note 
that  the  current  contract  issued  by  the 
Ofiflce  of  Economic  Opportunity  with 
Educational  A.ssociates.  Inc  a  private 
firm  which  has  virtually  administered 
the  Upward  Bound  project  for  OEO  will 
be  unaffected  by  the  consolidation  In- 
cidentally, the  basic  contract.  OEO-4108. 
covering  fiscal  'ear  1968.  estimated  a 
cost  to  the  Government  of  S789  405, 
on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee  basis.  However, 
the  verv  day  it  was  executed,  on  July  1, 
1967,  $150,000  was  added  to  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  performance  for  additional 
■'evaluation  and  studies  m.ikiiig  a  new 
total  estimated  cost  >:  5916413  .Just 
17  davs  later  on  July  18.  a  further  modl- 
ncation  added  $45,595  for  the  same 
additional  -evaluation  and  studies  ' 
raising  the  new  total  cost  estimate  to 
$962008 

Apparently  this  was  no'  sufficient.  The 
very  next  day  on  July  19  of  last  year, 
yet  another  modification  of  the  contract 
added  the  sum  of  $436.9:<2  to  the  con- 
tract price  estimate,  maitinu  a  total  of 
$1,398,940  The  modification  states,  and 
I  quote 

Thl»  ftddlllon  to  conta  is  iietfso.iry  lor  'l^e 
conductlinj  of  aauiuoniii  cunlereiice*.  ailcil- 
rioHHl  »lte  vi»i'.«  .iiui  »ub-i.oir.riici.a  uece»«ary 
for  oporiUluii  of  '.We  Upw.irii  BouiiU  projocv 

Finally,  on  June  8,  1988.  OEO  extended 

the  contract  for   I   year— through  June 

30.  1969— a:  an  c.tllinated  co«t  of  $1  194,- 

000  00     I    atn    %o    far    unaware    of    any 

inodiflcatlon/i  ■  Mr   Chairman 

Mr   Chalnnan.  aa  I  .iu««estcd  earlier 
the  relationship  of  OEO  to  a  private  con- 
tractor of  .HPivIce!*,   Educational   A.s.hjci- 
Ates.  Inc  .  lalsen  seveui'.  -teiloui  que.Hllon.t 
which  mu.Ht  concern  each  of  ua. 

First,  there  Is  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  OEO  s  use  of  contract  person- 
nel as  a  replacement  (or  regular  civil 
service  workers  There  is  increasiim 
concern  at  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
about  the  growing  piactice  of  perfoim- 
ir.g  woric  with  contractor  supplied  per- 
sonnel This  practice,  if  unchecked,  will 
undL-rmine  the  meilt  system  m  Govern- 
ment In  this  regard,  v^hen  we  no  back 
ill  to  the  House  I  'Aill  ask  for  unaiumous 
consent  to  insert  a  recent  column  by  John 
Cramer  m  the  July  9  i.s.sue  of  the  Wash- 
ington   Daily    News,    de.scnbing    recent 


legal  opinions  of  the  CSC  bearing  on  this 
practice 

Second,  there  Is  the  question  of 
avoidance  of  personnel  ceilings  estab- 
lished for  the  agency  By  the  simple  de- 
vice of  a  contract  this  attempt  at  con- 
trol of  personnel  casts  of  Government 
aiiencles  is  being  thwarted. 

Third,  there  is  the  question  of  the  cost 
to  the  Government  of  performing  with 
c.intracted  services  work  of  a  nature 
normally  performed  by  Government  per- 
sonnel at  a  far  lower  cost  per  hour  It 
seems  to  me  the  burden  of  proving  the 
dcsirabllitv  of  contracting  for  senices 
can  onlv  be  met  by  the  OEO  If  that 
auency  ean  demonstrate  ^iuniflcant  cost 
savintis  by  such  a  device  I  do  not  think 
s'lch  proof  IS  easily  made,  and  I  question 
the  economics  of  OEO  s  practice  us  well 
as  its  legality 

Fourth,  there  Is  the  question  of  com- 
i)etitive  bidding  for  any  public  contrac 
The  original  contract  executed  on  Julv  1. 
1967  was  bid  against  one  other  firm— 
the  piior  year  s  contracU)r— by  Educa- 
tional Associates  In  evaluation  "f  the 
two  bids.  It  was  decided  by  OEO  tnat 
while  prices  were  conn>arable.  the  EAI 
proposal  was  superior  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ask— What  justification  can  i>os- 
sibly  be  made  for  revision  of  the  contract 
price  on  the  very  day  of  its  execution, 
and  again  17  days  later  and  18  days 
later  •  On  July  1.  the  Government  had  a 
contract  whoije  estimated  co.st  was  S789.- 
405  Less  than  3  weeks  later,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  agreed  to  revise  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  nearly  $1  4  million.  All  of 
us  must  be  impressed  with  the  bargain- 
ing skill  of  Educational  Associates  I  am 
equally  impressed  by  OEOs  apparent 
inability  to  asse.ss  the  true  costs  of  its 
contract  for  services  and  to  evaluate 
competing  proposals  more  critically  In 
short,  it  appears  that  the  Government, 
and  the  American  public,  have  been  vic- 
timized by  OEO  acceptance  of  a  i^rossly 
underbid  proixjsal 

With  this  kind  ot  precedent  for  the 
oi>eration  of  Upward  Boujid.  and  mindful 
of  the  renewal  ol  the  contract  for  the 
current  fiscal  vear.  this  time  at  a  sUrt- 
ing  price  of  $1  194,000,  it  would  be  a  most 
unfortunate  circumstance  were  such 
practices  to  continue  One  reasoii  why 
they  may  not  Is  the  tranhfer  of  Upward 
Bound  authority  to  the  U  8  Office  of 
Education  I  am  hopeful  that  that  auency 
will  .nee  fit  to  pcrfoim  the  necessary  serv- 
Icen  ihrouuh  Its  own  resources  and  per- 
sonnel But  a  more  ceitaln  remedy  would 
be  to  remove  the  authority  to  contracl 
wltli  private  orgaiU/.alloii.i.  piontiiuiklnu 
or  nonprofitinaklnH 

The  following  mfoimatloii  l.s  oiTned 
as  fuithci  background  on  the  oEU 
handling  of  Uijward  Bound 

Almost  all  Federal  agencies,  includlnu 
OEO  aie  subicci  to  general  piocurement 
legulatlon^  41  CFR  chapter  !■  relating 
to  conn  acts  for  sei  vices  and  materials 
As  ii  mneral  rule  the  legulations  require 
tha'  all  Government  contracts  must  be 
competitive  to  the  niaxlnmm  extent  pos- 
sible The  requirement  of  competition  Is 
met  either  by  formal  .sealed  bidding,  pub- 
licly ad\ertised.  or  by  negotiated  procure- 
nient.s   where  a  request  for  a  proposal  Is 


advertised  among  potentially  Interested 
parties. 

At  the  .same  time  the  regulations  have 
been  Interpreted  to  allow  an  agency  to 
resort  to  '.sole  source  bidding'— no  com- 
petition—In  exceptional  circumstances. 
Examples  of  .situations  where  sole  source 
bidding  is  i)ermltted  aie  the  following: 
First.  A  company  submits  an  un- 
solicited proposal  to  conduct  research  in 
an  .irea  the  nature  of  which,  if  advertised 
(or  coMUH'titlvc  bids,  might  interfere  with 
the  proprietary  rights  ol  the  company 
.Second  A  company  is  the  only  one 
having  the  cxiK-rtlse  to  jjerform  the  work 
lequned  by  the  agency 

Third  There  is  an  urgent  need  to  ob- 
tain deliveiv  ol  a  particular  material  or 
scr\  ice. 

Contracts  for  senices  arc  geneially 
negotiated  rather  than  submitted  to 
formal  bidding  Thus.  OEO  haa  utiio- 
tiated  lor  services  to  conduct  the  Upward 
Bound  project  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  nothing  .said  here  should  be  con- 
.>irued  as  suggesting  that  it  was  proper 
for  OEO  to  decide  in  favor  of  contracting 
tile  entile  project  rather  than  conduct- 
ing it  With  Government  i)ersonnel.  The 
hi.-tuiy  ot  OEO  contracts  for  this  project 
IS  as  tollows. 

First     conirnct     (sole     sourcei.     9  27  65- 

a  :!0  66.  InsUtiiie  fcr  Services  to  EUucavion. 

Secmul     contract     isole     source),     7   i   66- 

9  30  66.  Educutloiiiil  Projects,  Iiuv   ci  .single 

purpose  corponitloni 

Tl^ird  contract  isole  .source),  10  i  66- 
f.  30  67.  Educfttlonai  Projects.  Inc 

Fourth  contract  (Competitive  bid)  .  7  1  67 
6  Ki  t8.  Educational  Associates,  Inc  la  sin- 
gle purpose  corporation  organized  by  In- 
dividuals lormerlv  associated  witli  EPI:  in- 
corporated on  4  27  67).  51  398,940  (alter 
iiiodlllcation  )  ) 

Flttli     contract     (sole     source).     7   1,6a- 
6  30  69.  Educational  Associates.  Inc  .  $1,194.- 

000  Ills  of  July  1.  1968  I 

The  current  contracl  with  EAI  to  con- 
duct the  Upward  Bound  project  is  a  sole 
.source  contract;  that  is.  OEO  did  not 
seek  bids  from  any  other  party  before  re- 
newing the  original  contract  which  ended 
June  JO.  1968  However.  OEO  apparently 
has  no  obicction  to  such  renewals  where 
the  original  contract  was  submitted  to 
compttitlon  The  competition  on  the 
oniiinal  contract  awarded  to  EAI  waa  be- 
tween that  film  and  EPI.  The  evaluation 
of  tliu  proposals  noted  that  while  pilces 
vveie  coinpurable  I  hi  EAI  proposal  was 
consldeiid  sui)eilor  Three  modifications 

01  the  EAI  coiurnct  price  which  came 
within  '.'0  days  after  that  contract  was 
executed  lal.scd  I  he  i)ilce  by  over  $600,000 
fiom  $789,40.')  to  $1 ,398.940.  It  .seems  quite 
obvlou.s  that  such  modifications  made  a 
mockery  of  the  competitive  bidding  l)e- 
Ivvecn  EAI  and  EPI. 

Piesuinably  the  current  conlinct  would 
be  lustlfied  by  OEO  officials  on  the  basis 
of  the  .second  .set  of  circumstances  de- 
scribed above  .sole  experll.se  In  this 
connection,  however,  it  Is  significant  that 
the  OEO  attorney  who  reviews  all  con- 
tracts did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  jiroposed  renewal  in  June  of 
this  vear  It  was  renewed  at  a  time  when 
he  was  m  the  midst  of  a  great  rush  of 
contract  drafting  and  negotiations  and 
lie  apparently  did  not  have  time  to  re- 
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view  the  EAI  situation  or  to  raise  any 
objection  to  the  noncompetitive  renewal. 
■The  general  coimsel  of  OEO  has  stated 
that  he  frowns  on  sole  source  bidding 
since  "obviously  you  get  a  belter  deal  il 
n  is  competitive."  Where  was  he  diiring 
the  various  negotiations  of  contracts  to 
conduct  the  Upward  Bo^nd  project? 

The  entire  history  of  OEO  s  handlmg 
(,f  Upward  Bound  project  through  private 
contractors,  closely  related  and,  m  the 
case  of  EAI.  able  to  renegotiate  the  price 
within  days  after  winning  a  competitive 
bid  suggests  a  serious  compromise  ol  the 
Government's  interests  and  favoritism  to 
a  particular  individual  or  group  r»t 
individuals. 

The  July  9.  1968.  newspaper  column 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Quie  follows: 

Pellehzi  Opinion  Gets  Teeth 
(By  John  Cramer) 
Civil  Service  Commission  today  clarified — 
and  toughened— Itfi  landmarit  Pellerzi  opin- 
ion of  last  October,  which  sharply  challenged 
the  legality  of  Government's  use  of  contract 
personnel  as  a  replacement  for  regular  ClvU 
!5«rvice  workers. 

The  Commission  acted  by  releasing  a  sup- 
plementary opinion  by  new  General  Counsel 
Anthony  Mondello.  In  all  effect,  it  said  the 
original  Pellerzl  ruling  meant  everything  it 
said — and  even  more. 

At  issue  in  both  opinions,  is  a  growing 
practice  which  threatens  the  very  heart  of 
tiie  merit  system  in  Government— the  in- 
creasing use  by  U  S  agencies  of  contractor- 
supplied  employes,  perhaps  several  hundred 
Oiousand  in  total,  to  perform  work  ordinarily 
handled  by  Civil  Service  employes. 

The  original  opinion  came  from  Ex-O&i/ 
General  Counsel  Leo  M.  Pellerzl.  now  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

BASIC    LAW 

It  rested  on  basic  Civil  Service  law  which 
.avs  that  Jobs  Involving  Federal  functions, 
performed  under  Federal  supervision,  must 
be  filled  by  Federal  employes. 

It  held,  as  did  a  still-earlier  opinion,  that 
Its  Illegal  to  assign  a  contract  employe  to  a 
Federal  function  if  he  works  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  in  an  employe-employer 
relationship. 

But  the  Pellerzl  ruling  went  much  further. 
Its  essence  was  a  list  of  six  key  elements  to 
be  considered  in  deciding  whether  any  par- 
ticular contract  for  personal  service  creBt«i 
tlie  Illegal  reiaiionship.  The  six; 

Contract  work  performed  on  Government 
premises. 
For  long  periods  (le,  more  than  a  year). 
Using  Qovernmeni  tools-c(iuipmeni. 
Involving    work    directly    related    to    an 
iiurncy  ml»i<ioii 

InvolvinK  work  of  ii  type  performed  by 
Civil   Service   pci»oiiiirl   In   that  agency   or 

other.  ,  .  _ 

Work  of  requiring  Oovcrnmenl  nupervlslon 
to  protect  Ciovrrnmenfs  icgilimalc  rr^pon- 
Mbility  and  Intrre^li. 

II  l.tllAL 

The  Pellerrl  ruling  fald  that  "reallstirnlly- 
Mcwed"  contracts  which  contain  "all"  of 
'iirse  elements  'to  iiny  .substflntial  degree' 
.ifp  lllegHl. 

Because  such  cotitrncis  Fet  up  the  prohiD- 
'.pU  employer-employe  supervisory  relatlon- 
■iiip. 

Here  however,  are  at  lea^l  two  reasons  why 
.t  IS  reasonable  to  say  the  Mondello  supple- 
iicnt  i»  even  tougher. 

The  Pellerzl  original  said  the  presence  of 
■■.til"  SIX  elements  maice  a  personal  service 
ror. tract  Illegal  It  did  not  say — or,  at  least. 
(i;d  not  emphasize— what  would  t>e  the  legal 
.'-ituation  if  some  elements  were  lacking. 
Tlie  Mondello  supplement  does  say: 


"The  absence  of  any  one  or  a  number  of 
these  elements  would  not  mean  that  super- 
v^rion  d«^s  not  exist,  but  only  that  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  its  existence. 

••Moreover,  any  single  element  may  not  be 
Blgnlflcant   unless   its   presence   is   felt   to   a 

substantial  degree.  ,,,^„,„rt 

••For  example,  sporadic,  unauthorized 
supervision  over  an  occasional  one  ol  a 
much  greater  number  of  contrac  or  em- 
Soyes  might  reasonably  be  ignored, 
whereas  relatively  continuous  supervision 
over  a  substantial  number  of  contractor  em- 
ployes would  have  to  be  taken  into  account^ 

The  Pellerzl  origlnai  defined  one  of  the 
Kix  elements  as  contract  work  continuing 
more  than  a  year.  The  Mondello  supplement 
nut  it  this  way: 

^  "The  suggestion  that  a  ne^  ^f .^f""^^. 
which  lasts  beyond  a  year  must  be  filled  by 
ujB€  of  Civil  Service  personnel  does  not  mean 
that  contracts  for  briefer  periods  are  in- 
variably permissible.. 

••A  contract  for  service  to  fill  a  temporary 
need  of  30-«)  days,  but  which  involves  con- 
tinuous supervision  of  contractor  employes 
by  Government  employes,  would  be  pro- 
scFibcd  " 

I  can  read  these  things  only  as  toughen- 
ing and  tightening  the  Pellerzl  opinion. 

KEY    QUESTION 

Over  and  over,  the  Mondello  supplement 
insist*,  a*  did  the  Pellerzl  opinion,  that  the 
ifev  question  always  must  be: 
"noes  the  contract— in  words  or  opera- 
tion—create an  illegal  employer-employe 
relationship?  ,  .  ,„ 

But  let  Mr.  Mondello  say  it  in  his  supple- 

'""Performance  of  the  contract  work  by 
contractor  employes  on  Government  prem- 
ises ordinarily  facilitates  supervision  by 
Government  employes.  The  simple  question 
to  be  determined  is  whether  the  proecnbed 
supervUion  that  can  be  expected  from  this 
clrcniinstance  has  occurred. 

••Use  by  contractor  employes  of  Govern- 
ment-furnished equipment  creates  the  same 
facility  for  supervision  and  warrants  similar 
cloee  Inqtiiry. 

"Since  Government  agencies  are  respoii.'^i- 
ble  for  acoomplishing  their  missions,  appli- 
cation of  contract  services  to  agency  efforts 
integral  to  accomplishment  of  the  basic 
m^lon  is  apt  to  be  closely  supervised  And 
where  that  need  is  felt,  it  can  be  expected 
that  moet  agencies  will  be  filling  the  need 
with   properly-appointed   Civil    Service   per- 

^iTranslate  that  to  say  propeily-i.ppom'ed 
pereonnel  supervising  improperly-hired 
Contract   t)ersonJiel. 

The  Coinmiision  administer.  Civil  Service 
law  UnUl  revised,  abandoned,  or  judiciuUy- 
overruled,    the    Pellerei-Mondello    opinloiii 

have  the  force  of  law. 

Next  que«Uoii;   Con   the  Cominishioii  tii- 

force  them?  I  inmk  ii'»  ready  lor  int  r-H^d 

try 


Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  (."halrman,  I  ask  11  the 
cenlleman  fi-om  Kentucky  has  any  other 
requcBts  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  C'halrm«n,  we 
have  one  further  request  for  time 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  1  have  one 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  pentle- 
mf>n  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Cvrey  I . 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time  In  order  that  I  can 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  debate,  the 
contentious  spirit  of  the  debate  on  this 
very  important  bill.  I  use  the  word  con- 
tentious" advisedly.  The  only  contending 
that  I  can  recall  during  this  very  inter- 
esting debate  has  been  the  contention 


among  Members  on  both  sides  to  see  who 
could  bestow  the  most  deserved  and  the 
most    loquacious    compliments    on    the 
chairman    of    the    full   committee,    the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  and  others  on  both 
sides  I  think  in  all  seriousness  these  are 
utterly  well  deserved,  and  the  fact  that 
this  bill  comes  to  the  floor  essentially 
with  a  bipartisan  countenance  is  because 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  and  all  of 
the  members  of  the  .subcommittee,  by  my 
witness,  have  not  relaxed  in  their  devo- 
tion to  more  effective  aids  to  higher  edu- 
cation  They  have  persisted  throughout 
the  life  of  this  bill  in  attempting  to  better 
the  bill  in  every  possible  way,  and  the 
betterment  of  the  bill  has  been  due  to  the 
access  to  experts  in  the  field.  This  is  from 
those  who  are  participating  in  programs 
like  the  student  loan  program  and  the 
work-study      educational      opportunity 
trp.nts. 

S3  we  find  that  instead  of  the  bill  do- 
ing as  some  Federal  prosirams  are  wont 
to  do  meander  down  myriad  ways  and 
dLssipate  their  effect,  this  projiram  con- 
tinues' more  precisely  and  more  effec- 
tively lo  move  toward  the  target  of  high- 
er education  excellence  for  as  many 
young  people  as  possible  under  the  Fed- 
eral-aid programs. 

The  longer  we  continue  to  do  this,  the 
more  certain  we  can  be  that  we  can  at 
last  look  with  satisfaction  in  our  coun- 
try at  one  program  that  is  doing  a  great 
deal  to  strengthen  our  Republic  in  terms 
of  improving  the  possibilities  and  the 
probabilities  of  future  generations. 

I  point  to  only  one  evidence  which  I 
think  is  most  controlling  on  this  fact, 
and  that  is  we  saw  the  Government  of 
France  which  was  really  the  cradle  of 
academic  and  educational  freedom  in  the 
13th  century,  come  to  its  knees  ;;nd  al- 
most disintegrate.  Why?  Because  they 
had  neglected  to  a  verj-  serious  extent 
the  improvement  of  higher  education. 

It  '^tems  the  Frenchman  can  tolerate 
fpy thing  in  terms  of  disintegration  of 
French  socielv,  but  when  the  Sorbonne 
had  not  built  a  new  building  in  more 
than  30  vears,  that  was  too  much  for 
France,  and  it  triggered  a  revolution  in 
that  country. 

We  have  not  had  revolution  In  or.r 
country  in  lilgher  education,  but  we  have 
had  evolution  inainly  due  to  the  leadei- 
•;hlp  of  our  chairman  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  and  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  in  improving  ihl.s  leg- 
islation, con.^tanlly  li'yliiu  to  keep  pace 
with  tlic  welcome  drmaiicis  ol  lnKlu-r 
lylucallon.  ^ 

Mr    QUIE.   Mr.  rhiuimnn,  I  yield  •> 
minutes   to   the   rcntlcnuin   fn.m   Iowa 

I  Mr.  S^HWENCELl. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  tAv .  O.aiiman.  I 
ii>.e  to  announce  I  intend  lo  support  tins 
Iposiatlon.  I  do  ^o  because  1  am  mlei- 
csted  in  education.  I  have  iilways  been 
int-ieslcd  in  education  I  am  a  foimer 
teacher.  I  taught  school  for  7  years.  After 
that  I  sc'ved  in  the  Iowa  Legislature  and 
had  tiie  privilege  to  fight  for  education 
at  every  level  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  education  committee  I  headed  :n 
Iowa  we  began  the  State  aid  program. 
we  took  education  out  of  politics  to  the 
extent  that  we  could.  We  set  up  a  model 
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proirnun  for  the  aupertntendent  of  pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  we  did  many  things 
to  Improve  the  atmosphere  of  teachers 
and  the  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls 
in  Iowa. 

I  have  been  interested  in  education 
here  and  I  have  supported  generally  all 
the  education  bills  that  have  come  before 
the  Houae.  but  I  support  them,  each  of 
them,  with  less  enthusiasm  and  with  the 
conviction  that  In  spile  of  the  dedicated 
effort  that  Is  put  forth  by  the  members 
of  the  committee — I  want  to  say  now  on 
behalf  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee that.  &8  it  deals  with  education,  it 
has  applied  Its  talents.  It  has  had  fine 
cooperation  on  both  sides,  and  always 
we  made  some  improvements.  But  my 
studies — and  my  studies  were  done  with 
the  help  of  educators,  with  students,  with 
graduate  students,  and  sometimes  with 
some  special  studies  on  my  own — have 
absolutely  convinced  me  that  in  the  long 
run  this  Federal  approach,  this  route  we 
are  taking,  will  never  be  adequate,  and 
will  never  really  meet,  the  challenge. 

The  threat  of  Federal  control  is  always 
Uiere.  The  fact  that  we  have  a  philos- 
ophy of  separation  of  church  and  Stale 
will  always  present  a  problem,  and  will 
never  allow  the  private  Institutions  to 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate 
and  benefit  from  Federal  programs 
What  then  Is  the  answer?  I  am  not  sure  I 
have  the  answer,  but  I  am  more  certain 
all  the  time  that  we  do  need  other  and 
better  answers  in  the  fleld  of  education 
for.  as  we  move  further  In  this  ajit  of 
technology  and  move  further  Into  the 
ume  when  America  has  to  lake  a  greater 
and  more  Important  lead  In  the  world,  we 
are  rfolng  to  have  to  have  a  more  effective 
approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  education. 

Sevorai  times  befuic  I  have  stood  In 
this  well  and  Uikcd  tj  ti'.c  McmU-is  about 
the  Iowa  plan  as  a  s.j;ut:on  to  the  prob- 
lems of  education  I  will  not  have  time 
to  tell  much  about  .t.  but  let  me  just 
pnck  your  ears  for  a  moment  and  chal- 
lenge your  thlnkin«  on  an  idea  which 
would  put  $25  to  $28  billion  Into  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  all  dedicated  to  education  be- 
yond high  school. 

How  do  we  do  if  We  do  it  by  chang- 
ing the  ta.\  law  and  applyinu  a  principle 
in  education  we  have  applied  m  business. 
by  giving  a  ta.x  credit  to  an  Individual 
when  he  dcpo.sits  money  for  his  son's 
or  daughters  education. 

Our  propo.siil  would  susaest  that  we 
start  out  with  a  plan  which  would  give 
every  parent  an  opportunity  when  his 
child  IS  born,  to  put  up  S50  a  year  m  his 
hometown  bank  In  return  for  this  S50 
the  parent  would  be  Eiiven  a  certificate 
which  would  be  negotiable  only  at  an 
institution  of  higher  leartnng. 

Fifty  dollars  a  year  over  an  IS-y-^nr 
period,  at  4  percent  interest,  would  make 
available  to  every  boy  and  ijirl  in  Amer- 
ica $1,400  in  cash  upon  graduation  from 
high  school. 

Pha^ie  two  of  the  plan  \^ould  make 
available  $200  a  year  tax  credit  to  every 
student  who  goes  to  school  beyond  high 
school,  if  he  makes  his  urades.  through 
a  tax  credit  for  the  parent  or  for  the 
child. 

The  CHAIR.\L\N  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 


Mr.  QUIE  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
to  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional 
minutes 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  This,  then,  would 
make  $550  a  year  in  cash  available  to 
every  boy  and  girl  who  goes  to  school 
beyond  high  school. 

For  those  students  who  would  find 
this  not  enough,  with  what  they  could 
t'ct  from  home  or  what  they  could  earn 
on  their  own,  there  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  borrow  at  least  $1,000  a  year 
more  for  education. 

That  would  then  make  available  to 
every  boy  and  girl  who  had  a  need  up  to 
$6,000  for  a  4-year  period  to  pay  for 
education. 

How  do  we  take  caic  of  tlic  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  and  their  prob- 
lem'' Our  plan  suggests  the  setting  up 
of  a  committee  within  each  State  or 
within  an  area  which  would  reflect  the 
interest  of  that  area  or  State,  which 
would  deal  with  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation In  that  area.  They  would  be  given 
authority  to  make  loans  to  colleges  for 
whatever  needs  they  might  have  for 
loans  provided  they  could  prove  to  this 
committee  that  they  had  the  capability 
to  repay  with  Interest  and  had  ihe  need. 
Tliere  would  be  at  least  $15  billion  avail- 
able In  that  loan  program  for  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning. 

This  plan  would  take  care  of  the 
church-state  conflict  under  the  Consti- 
tution because  this  would  take  It  out  of 
the  realm  of  government. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
much  more  deUil,  but  I  suggest  there 
are  other  and  belter  approaches  to  the 
total  solution  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion I  invite  the  Mcmben  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  Iowa  plan.  We  have  a 
.substantial  amount  of  Information  on 
this,  and  any  who  are  Interested  In  edu- 
cation I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  about 
it.  In  fact.  I  should  like  to  talk  with  the 
committee  about  it  at  some  lime  and 
allow  the  committee  an  opportunity  to 
ask  queslloiu  about  It.  We  have  given 
this  much  thought  I  believe  It  has  merit 
and  should  be  considered. 

yiT^  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  will   the   gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENGEX  I  yield  to  the  Kcn- 
liewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  have  been 
very  interested  in  the  comments  the  cen- 
tleman  has  made  I  would  call  his  atten- 
tion to  paee  227  of  the  bill,  in  which  there 
is  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
con^mi.s.-^ion  It  shall  be  the  responsi- 
oility  of  the  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  of  financing  higher  education  and 
alternative  plans  for  providing  financial 
assistance  to  institutions  of  hu'her  edu- 
cation." and  Such  plans  shall  include 
but  not  bf  limited  to — " 

One  of  the  provisions  is  "the  use  of 
the  income  ta.x  such  as  through  credits 
or  deductions,  and  work-study  or  co- 
operative education  systems."  So  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for 
his  very  imasinallve  and  yet  realistic  ap- 
proach I  hoije  he  will  make  liis  views 
known  to  the  members  of  that  Commis- 
.-.ion  if  they  undertake  that  study. 

Mr  SCHWF.N'GKL  I  thiinic  the  '.en- 
tlewoman  very  much 

I  was  aware  of  that  .section  but  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  it 


I  do  commend  you  for  putting  it  in  here 
and  will  certainly  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  this  Commis- 
sion if  we  t>ass  the  bill  and  It  is  formed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  15067,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation .Amendments  of  1968.  Not  only  is 
the  reauthorization  of  this  program  es- 
.sential  and  urgent,  but  I  believe  it  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  our  country. 

H.R.  15067  authorizes  two  worthy  new 
programs:  First,  networks  for  knowledge, 
which  permits  that  grants  be  made  to 
colleges  and  universities  for  the  sharinK 
of  resources.  Including  Joint  use  of  fa- 
cilities, closed-circuit  television  and  elec- 
tronic computer  networks;  and  second, 
education  for  public  service — which  au- 
Uiorizes  grants  and  contracts  to  improve 
education  for  public  service  and  permits 
the  award  of  public  service  fellowships 
for  colleges  having  such  educational  pro- 
grams and  stipends  to  students  enrolled 
in  the  programs. 

The  bill  also  extends  authorizations  for 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958. 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  ot 
1963,  and  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966.  It  also  authorlzej  new  ap- 
propriations to  purchase  equipment  for 
educationally  deprived  children  and  it 
authorizes  the  next  President  to  appoint 
a  Universal  Educational  Opportunity 
Commission  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
providing  universal  postsccondaiy  edu- 
cational opportuiUtles. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Hawaii  will 
receive  $6,3  million  from  the  various  pro- 
grams under  this  legislation.  The  effect 
of  Federal  assistance  legislation  to 
students  and  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing is  the  best  evidence  of  its  value.  In 
the  past  10  years  since  the  initiation  of 
the  National  Defcn.se  Education  Act,  tlic 
number  of  colleges  and  universities  par- 
ticipating in  these  student  aid  program^ 
lia.s  doubled,  from  1,100  to  2,200.  The  dol- 
lar amornt  of  funds  provided  to  stu- 
dents has  increased  tenfold,  from  $59 
million  in  loans  in  the  first  full  year  of 
the  NDEA  program  to  over  $400  million 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  In  the  three  collef:e- 
ba-ed  pro^irams  of  NDEA  loans,  student 
employment  and  educational  opportunity 
riants.  the  number  of  students  served  l>y 
these  programs  has  increased  nearly 
sevenfold  over  the  115.000  borrowers  in 
the  first  year  of  the  NDEA  .student  loan 
program. 

The  populaiiiy  of  the.se  programs  to 
students  can  be  clearly  seen  from  this 
statement  contained  m  the  committei' 
report  which  accompanies  the  legisla- 
tion: 

Of  ni  jre  recent  ostabluhmeiu  .-uiU  in  i 
somewhat  tllfferent  context  than  the  three 
:n.stlt)itionany  based  program.s  are  the  gii.ir- 
.iiiteed  student  loan  programs  Despite  ri--;- 
ing  costs  of  money  and  tonseqiienl  upward 
preiiures    on     interest    rates,     over    7y6.000 
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puaranteed  student  loans  were  made  from 
the  inception  of  the  programs  in  November. 
1965.    to    March.     1968. 


H  R.  15067  continues  the  authorization 
of  programs  offered  under  titles  I 
through  IV  and  title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  through  fiscal  1973.  Under 
the  title  I  authorizations  of  $10  million 
lor  fiscal  1969  and  $50  million  for  fiscal 
1970  Hawaii  is  due  to  receive  an  esti- 
mated $117,557  and  $263,864.  respec- 
tively. 

COMMUNITT  SERVICES — TITLE  I 

Tlie  legislation  recognizes  that  title  I 
is  not  merely  a  subsidy  program  for  reg- 
ular university  extension  and  continuing 
education  classes  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Instead,  this  tiUe  is  designed 
to  provide  assistance  in  making  available 
to  the  community  the  unique  resources 
and  expertise  of  institutions  of  higher 
education.  Tlie  State  commissions  which 
carry  out  these  programs  must  reflect 
this  need  to  be  urban  oriented  and  that 
the  program  must  consist  principally  of 
activities  and  services  rather  than  ex- 
tension classes. 

It  is  significant  that  the  legislation 
will  permit  State  commissions  on  title  I 
to  suspend,  during  periods  of  reduced 
fimding,  the  requirements  for  a  state- 
wide .system  of  comn^unity  service  pro- 
prams. 

LIBRARIES-  TITLE  II 

There  Is  authorized  for  title  II.  a  pro- 
rram  to  strengthen  libraries,  $25  million 
for  matching  grants  under  Pa^  A  'w 
fiscal  1969  and  $35  million  for  fiscal  1070. 
Moreover,     the     legislation     authorizes 
branches   of   colleges   and   unlverBltles. 
such  as  the  Hllo  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii,  to  apply  for  matching 
supplemental  and  specific  purpose  grants. 
Part  B  of  title  II,  assistance  In  train- 
ing librarians  and  for  research  In  11- 
brarlanshlp.    has    an    authorization    ot 
$118  million  for  fi-scal  1969  and  $28  mU- 
llon  for  fiscal  1970.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  fellowships  for  education  In  grad- 
uate llbrarlanshlp  that  have  been  award- 
ed under  title  II-B  of  the  act  to  the 
University  of  Hawaii  have  helped  us  as 
a  means  of  upgrading  the  quality  of  the 
university  K  student  body  and  have  made 
It  possible  for  students  who  could  not 
otherwise  have  attended  the  university 
full   time   to  complete   their  education. 
The  administrptive  support  funds  that 
accompany     these     scholarships     have 
helped  the  university  in  upgrading  its 
teaching  and  have  permitted  It  to  bring 
to  Hawaii  .some  outstanding  librarians 
from  the  mairUand. 

The  support  from  this  program  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  the  univer- 
sity in  getting  a  new  graduate  program 
on  a  soimd  footing  and  continuance  of 
this  support  will  help  to  make  orderly 
progress  over  the  next  several  years. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  authorizations 
of  $5  5  million  and  $11.1  million  set  for 
title  II-C— the  shared  cataloging  pro- 
cram— for  fiscals  1969  and  1970  and  au- 
thorization of  $35  million  and  $55  mil- 
lion for  title  III— developing  institu- 
tions—for  the  same  years. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   FOR   NEEDY   STXTOENTS 

Students  with  exceptional  financial 
needs  are  the  beneficiaries  of  title  IV,  the 
educational  opportunity  grants.  Grants 
now  range  from  $200  to  $800  a  year,  and 


if  the  financial  need  continues,  the  stu- 
dent may  receive  renewal  grants  for  a 
maximum  of  3  additional  years,  allowmg 
the  completion  of  the  postsecondary  edu- 
cation. There  is  authorized  $70  mUlion 
for  initial  year  opportunity  prants  in  fis- 
cal years  1969  and  1970.  Beeinnmg  in 
September  1969.  a  total  of  150.000  stu- 
dents are  to  obtain  initial  year  grants 
and  275.000  students  would  receive  as- 
sistance   in    the    form    of    continuation 

prants.  o..-,.<;  ml, 

Hawau  is  estimated  to  receive  $246  451 
for  initial  year  awards  for  fiscal  1969. 

Hawaii  received  100  percent  of  its  re- 
quested  funds   for   EOG   in   fiscal    1968 
amounting  to  $106,000.  It  is  important  to 
point  out  that   this   legislation  recom- 
mends   the    flexibility    of    transferring 
funds  allocated  under  this  program  to 
the  work-study  program  when  it  becomes 
clear  that  a  larger  number  of  students 
may  be  benefited  from  Federal  assist- 
ance by  work  experience.  Moreover,  un- 
der the  work  training,  the  college  or  uni- 
versity must  match  the  Federal  funds 
that  are  used.  Also,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
legislation  recommends  an  increase  in 
the  maximum  opportunity   grant  from 
$800  to  $1,000  to  the  needy  student  and 
that  funds  be  allocated  to  the  States  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  institutions. 
rather  than  on  a  complex  formula.  Up  to 
3  percent  of  these  EOG  funds  may  be 
spent  for  administrative  expenses  which 
for  the  3-year  college-based  student  as- 
slsUnce  programs  may  not  exceed  $125,- 
000  In  any  one  year. 

OOAaAKTWD    BTUDeNT    LOAN     PROGRAM 

P»rt  B  of  title  IV  relates  to  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  and  the 
national  vocational  student  loan  pro- 
gram. The  vast  popularity  of  this  student 
asalatance  program  in  Hawaii  was  .so 
greftt  that  In  August  1067.  all  of  the  seed 
money  Initially  allocated  in  1960  was  ex- 
pended and  thus  the  direct  Federal  in- 
sured loan  program  had  to  be  extended 
to  continue  the  program.  Eighteen  other 
SUtee  were  In  the  similar  predicament. 

This  legislation  authorizes  a  2-ycHr 
extension  of  title  IV-B  Including  Federal 
loan  Insurance  and  modified  authority 
for  payments  to  reduce  student  interest 
costs  There  is  also  Included  an  author- 
IzaUon  of  $10  million  to  be  used  for  addi- 
tional advances  to  strengthen  the  re.sei  ve 
funds  of  State  programs.  It  is  important 
to  note  this  bill  now  requires  that  the 
Federal  advances  be  matched  on  an  equal 
basis  by  the  States.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  Hawaii  will  receive  $45,456  in  fiscal 
1969  in  new  seed  money  and  when 
matched  by  the  State  should  fund  over 
$5  million  In  new  loans. 

Students  expecting  to  apply  for  low- 
interest  loans  are  advised  that  this  new 
legislation  amends  the  Higher  Education 
Act  by  raising  the  interest  rate  on  these 
loans  to  7  percent.  The  old  rate  was  6 
percent.  This  was  necessarily  recom- 
mended in  order  to  encourage  the  banks 
to  grant  these  loans.  In  Hawaii  almost  no 
bank  is  currently  participating.  Hope- 
fully with  the  Increase  of  Interest  rates 
more  banks  wUl  accept  this  program  as 
part  of  their  community  service  re- 
sponsibility. This  legislation  recommends 
the  merger  of  vocational  student  loan 
program  with  the  college  loan  program. 
This  will  centralize  the  handling  of  these 


loans  and  make  for  ease  of  administra- 
tion. 

I  regret  that  the  legislation  also  pro- 
poses the  elimination  of  the  Interest  sub- 
sidy on  guaranteed  student  loans  during 
the  period  in  which  the  borrower  is  mak- 
ins  payments  on  the  loans.  This  new  re- 
striction applies  only  to  loans  made  after 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I  voted 
a-ainst  this  iM-ovision  in  the  bill  and  hope 
that  it  will  be  eliminated  by  this  House. 
States   having    guaranteed   loan   pro- 
proms  of  their  own  are  being  encouraged 
to  include  in  their  program  jirovisions 
lor  deferral  of  repayment  on  loans  dur- 
ing periods  when  a  borrower  is  a  full- 
time  .--tudent.  a  member  of  the  Arnied 
Forces  for  a  period  up  to  3  years,  and  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Corps  for  a  period 
up  to  3  vears.  . 

Federal  savings  and  loan  associations 
-,re  authorized  by  this  legislation  to 
p-iake  guaranteed  loans  to  students  in 
vocational  schools.  To  do  .so.  the  legis- 
lation amends  the  Home  Owners  Loan 
.Act  of  1933.  .      . 

This  legislation  txicnds  to  institutions 
11- e  right  to  make  loans  to  nonresident 
students  who  are  otherwise  unable  to 
secure  loans  m  their  States  of  residence. 


WORK-STUD'Y     PROGRAM 

In  title  IV-C  we  have  one  of  the  most 
effective  aids  to  students— the  college 
work-study  program  and  I  am  iileased  to 
see  that  this  bill  will  authorize  an  c.x- 
i>enditure  of  $225  million  for  fi.scal  1969 
and  $275  million  for  fiscal  1970  with  an 
estimated  605,000  .students  expected  to 
participate  In  the  program  In  fiscal  1970. 
Hawaii  IS  expected  to  icccive  an  tsti- 
maled  $744,311  for  work-study  activities 
in  fiscal  1909. 

The  bill  authorizes  80-pcrccnt  fundli:it 
by  the  Federal  Go'.ernmtnt  ol  tins  wiuk- 
.stuuy  i>r(>:'iam  lor  needy  .stiuL'tits  with 
20-i)ercent  matchlnK  funds  from  the 
instilulioii 

I  iun  i.iofsrd  that  the  lonii-lrtMon  nc- 
rt-pts  mv  amendment  to  iirovidc  lunos 
for  this  iuogram  to  students  Irom  Amcr- 
,car  Pamoa  and  the  Tru.st  Terriloiy  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  who  are  studying  in 
the  United  States  and  who  are  in  specia 
need  for  work  opportunities.  Funds  will 
be  ."specially  set  aside  for  their  benefit. 

VPWARD   BOUND 

I  regret  that  H.R.  15067  recommends 
the   consolidation   and   revision   of   two 
existing  authorities— talent  search  pres- 
entiy  authorized  in  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act;  and  Upward  Bound,  pres- 
ently authorized  as  a  community  action 
"national  emphasis"  program  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  It  recomniends 
also  that  a  new  program  to  provide  for 
special   services   to   disadvantaged   -stu- 
dents   already    enrolled    in   college    be- 
come a  part  of  this  amalgum.  all  to  be 
administered  by  the  Office  of  Education. 
We  are  told  that  the  objectives  of  the 
consolidated  program  are  to  provide  sup- 
port principally  for  institutions  of  higher 
education:     to    identify    disadvantaged 
students  through  talent  search  activity  . 
to  provide  concentrated  services  to  dis- 
advantaged students  to  motivate  and  pre- 
pare   them    for    entrance    into    college 
through  Upward  Bound  type  activities; 
and  to  provide  special  and  remedial  serv- 
ices to  such  students  during  their  col- 
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lege  career  I  believe  that  this  consoli- 
dation will  reduce  the  vitality  needed  by 
parent  and  community  Involved  and  that 
run  by  the  universities,  this  will  become 
another  Ivy  tower  program.  Por  this 
reason,  I  voted  against  this  amendment 
to  our  existing  program. 

NDC\ 

In  considering  the  N'aUonal  Defense 
Education  Act,  there  is  much  to  be  op- 
imiisUc  about  the  $210  million  author- 
ization for  student  loans  under  title  II 
for  fiscal  1969  and  $275  million  for  fis- 
cal 1970.  The  funds  to  be  distributed  in 
Hawaii  under  this  program  in  fiscal  1969 
have  been  estimated  at  S739.237. 

NDEA    LOANS 

Many  new  students  should  benefit  from 
the  provision  to  extend  these  loans  to 
studerOA  m  private  vocational  schools, 
a.thou«h.  the  authority  is  dependent  upon 
adequate  appropriations.  I  look  forward 
to  the  early  availability  of  these  funds 
to  students  In  these  schools. 

Another  regret  that  I  have  about  this 
legislation  concerns  the  modification  of 
the  ■•forgiveness"  clause  of  the  loans.  It 
was  decided  that  the  existing  rate  of  for- 
giveness has  not  been  an  incentive  to 
students  to  enter  the  teachmg  profes- 
sion. Accordingly,  this  provision  was  re- 
vised to  apply  only  to  teachers  of  the 
handicapped  or  those  m  schools  where 
the  enrollment  Is  50  percent  or  more  of 
students  from  economically  dlsadvan- 
Uged  famdies.  In  these  cases,  the  rate 
of  forgiveness  will  be  10  percent  annually 
for  the  first  2  years  and  15  percent  an- 
nually for  each  year  of  service  there- 
after. All  other  partial  forgiveness  of  re- 
paj-ment  of  loans  has  been  repealed. 

NDE.\    EyllPMENT 
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The  acq'-iisiiion  of  NDEA  equipment 
is  conuined  in  title  III  of  the  NDEA  for 
which  there  is  authorized  SI  10  million 
for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

Hawaii  is  expected  to  receive  S434,- 
304  in  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  acquisition 
of  materials  under  title  III  and  another 
$1,741  for  equipment  under  the  parallel 
National  Foiuidation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act  programs. 

Recognizing  the  growing  problem  of 
providing  adequate  facilities  for  chil- 
dren of  disadvantaged  families,  the  legis- 
lation revises  the  method  of  allocatmg 
these  funds  and  establishes  a  new  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  In  part  B  of  tiUe  III.  Under 
this  program  the  Coinmi.siioner  of  Edu- 
cation must  allot  funds  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  the  same  {)e;cfntagc  as 
the  amounts  they  receive  under  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  funds  allocated  under  title 
III-B  are  not  subject  to  the  matching 
provisions  of  the  regular  title  III  pro- 
gram. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  that 
this  new  grant  program  is  a  nece.^sary 
and  desirable  adjunct  to  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

NDt.\   GR.UJLATE   P«OC»AMS 

The  graduate  fellowship  program  con- 
tained in  title  IV  of  the  NDEA  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  forms  of  assistance  to 
scholars  and  I  am   pleased  to  see  that 


the  legislation  propases  a  5-year  ext-en- 
sion.  authorizing  a  maximum  of  7,500 
new  fellowships  for  each  year 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  are 
also  Important  to  students  and  H  R. 
15067  continues  title  V  grants  to  States 
providing  authorizations  of  $25  million 
and  $30  million  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970,  respectively 

Hawaii's  estimated  allocation  for  fiscal 
1969  has  been  placed  :it  $97,675  and  at 
$117,283  for  the  .succeeding  year. 

Title  VI  of  the  NDEA  has  provided  as- 
sistance m  improving  the  quality  and 
has  Increased  the  number  of  Americans 
trained  iii  modern  foreign  languages  and 
related  area  studies.  H  R.  15067  justifi- 
ably proposes  the  5-year  extension  of 
title  VI  and  establishes  an  authorization 
of  appropnaUons  of  $16,050,000  for  fis- 
cal 1969  and  $25  million  for  fiscal  1970. 

KlCHCa   rACILITlBS   ACT 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  Is 
greatly  responsible  for  the  expansion  of 
classroom  and  laboratory  facilities  In  our 
colleges  and  universities.  By  its  grants 
and  loans,  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  have  been  able  to  keep  abreast 
with  the  increasing  demand  for  class- 
rooms and  research  areas.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  demand  for  loan  funds  has 
been  greater  than  the  funds  which  could 
be  made  available  for  these  services. 

For  this  r,eason.  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  committee  which  Is  identical  to 
the  amendment  I  successfully  added  to 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968.  It  will  provide  a  Federal  subsidy 
on  interest  that  must  be  paid  by  schools 
on  private  funds  that  are  borrowed.  In 
other  words,  schools  will  still  pay  the  3- 
percent  Interest  on  these  loans  as  they 
would  on  a  loan  from  the  Government 
under  title  III  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act.  The  Federal  subsidy  will 
make  up  the  difference  in  the  Interest 
payment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  offer  this  amend- 
ment again  today  for  consideration  by 
this  Hou.sc  To  indicate  the  need  for  this 
additional  assistance.  I  am  Informed  that 
the  U  S  Office  of  Education  had  appli- 
cations on  file  as  of  June  30,  1968.  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  1968,  with  requests 
for  loan  funds  totaling  $110  million. 
Those  were  applications  which  could  not 
be  approved  and  they  represent  a  back- 
log of  new  classroom  facilities  valued  at 
SUO  million 

At  the  rate  that  the  applications  are 
beum  filed,  the  Office  of  Education  ex- 
piects  to  consider  requests  for  .sume  $300 
million  in  loan  fimds  for  classroom  fa- 
cilities during  fiscal  1969  As  the  House 
has  allowed  only  $100  million  for  title 
III  loans  In  Its  fiscal  1969  appropriation 
bill,  and  tt;ere  is  a  S50  million  carryover 
from  frozen  fiscal  1968  appropriations,  it 
appears  that  the  Office  of  Education  may 
only  be  able  to  approve  loans  totaling 
$150  million— one-half  of  the  cxijected 
demand. 

Ix't  :iie  state  some  :  latistics  about  this 
picture  Title  III  loans  may  l)e  u.->ed  to 
construct  classrooms,  laboratories,  li- 
braries, physical  education  facilities,  and 
administrative  offices  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation estimates  that  applications  for 
$300  million  in  loans  probably  represent 
18  million  square  feet  of  new  construc- 


tion. At  the  estimate  of  150  square  feet 
of  construction  per  student,  the  $300  mil- 
lion In  loan  requests  mean  new  facilities 
for  about  120,000  students. 

Unless  we  approve  this  amendment, 
probably  only  one-half  of  the  demands, 
or  $150  million  in  loan  funds,  will  be  au- 
thorized. At  this  rate,  we  will  lose  highly 
necessary  educational  facilities  for  about 
60,000  students. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urce  my  colleagues  Id 
join  with  me  in  approving  H.R.  15067 
which  will  expand  our  efforts  to  aid  high- 
er education  and  which  will  add  another 
step  In  our  forward  march  to  make  high- 
er education  an  open  opportunity  for 
every  American  child. 

Mr.  I-TIASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
higher  education  amendments  are  of- 
fered at  a  critical  impasse  for  American 
higher  education.  Colleges  and  imiversl- 
tles  face  growing  enrollments  and  in- 
creasing demands  for  services  •while  stu- 
dents encounter  higher  tuitions  and  ris- 
ing costs.  Now  is  the  time  to  reinforce 
our  commitment  to  provide  our  youth 
with  the  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  15067 
are  particularly  relevant  to  the  needs  of 
colleges  and  students  in  my  district  of 
Minneapolis.  In  fiscal  1968,  the  Minneap- 
olis campus  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
soU  was  able  to  provide  students  with 
$875,000  for  work-study  programs, 
$748  000  for  educational  opportunity 
grants  and  $1,102,033  for  national  de- 
fense loans.  The  university  is  depending 
on  a  continuation  of  these  programs  in 
order  to  assist  thousands  of  needy  stu- 
dents. 

A  campus  renewal  program  has  been 
formulated  by  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota in  order  to  provide  adequate  facul- 
ties and  space  for  ijicreasing  numbers  of 
incoming  students.  Many  of  the  present 
facilities  are  well  over  50  years  old.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year,  money  authorized  by 
titles  I  and  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  lias  contributed  to  the  construction 
of  a  chemistry  building,  a  horticulture 
building,  and  the  O.  Meredith  Wils.)a 
Library.  Federal  funds  are  essential  for 
future  developments  such  as  a  combined 
performing  arts  and  educational  tele- 
vision center,  an  electrical  engineering 
building,  and  a  health  services  center. 
Federal  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1969  for  university  construction  projects 
are  set  well  below  existing  needs.  We 
must  at  least  pass  the  proposed  higher 
ed'acation  amendments  while  aiming  at 
more  adequate  measures  in  the  future. 
Without  continued  Federal  help  in  pro- 
viding .space  and  facilities,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota  will  simply  be  forced 
to  close  its  doors  to  many  qualified 
.■-uidents. 

Past  Federal  programs  have  created 
educational  opportimities  for  many 
qualified  and  willing  students.  However, 
uur  countrvs  educational  accomplish- 
ments still  lag  far  behind  our  needs. 
Many  students  are  .-till  denied  the  op- 
ixjitunitv  to  expand  their  possibilities 
and  fulfill  their  potential.  The  money 
wiiich  we  spend  now  for  higher  educa- 
tion represents  an  investment  and  ex- 
pression of  faith  in  America's  future.  I 
enthusiastically  lend  my  supp^^rt  to  the 
higher  cd'.icatio:i  amendments. 


Mr  aUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15067.  the  higher  edu- 
cation bill. 

Insofar  as  it  is  possible  for  this  gener- 
aUon  to  provide  for  the  continued 
strength  and  vitality  of  our  Nation,  the 
attention  we  devote  now  to  education  Is 
surely  the  shrewdest,  most  vital  invest- 
ment we  can  make.  The  minds  of  our 
young  people  represent  our  most  impor- 
tant natuial  resource.  If  nurtured,  the 
potential  benefits  are  unbounded.  If  ne- 
glected, the  damage  done  Is  often 
irTep>arable. 

The  higher  education  bill  before  us 
today  is  one  important  phase  of  this  in- 
vestment. Generally  speaking,  its  object 
is  to  make  available  the  means  by  which 
each  individual  can  maximize  his  own 
txjtential.  . 

When  we  make  it  possible  for  each  in- 
dividual to  fuUy  develop  his  talents  and 
resources  there  are  ob\ious.  measurable 
collective  benefits— such  as  increased 
technological  Innovation  and  compe- 
tence and  the  lilgher  levels  of  economic 
activity  which  generally  follow. 

And  there  Is  the  undeniable  fact  that 
often  education  is  the  only  effective 
means  of  breaking  the  frustrating  cycle 
of  poverty  and  despair. 

But  nerhaps  of  equal  importance  are 
some  of  the  less  measurable  aspects  of 
the  cducat<>d  mind.  The  satisfaction  one 
can  derive  from  increcised  self-aware- 
ness; and,  from  this,  a  tolerance  of 
others, 

I  believe  majiy  of  the  problems  we 
face  as  a  Nation  today  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  being  solved  by  a  greater 
emphasis  on  increased  educational  op- 
portunity—problems  such  as  the  quality 
of  our  lives,  and  loss  of  identity  in  a 
sprawling,  computerized  society.  The 
emphasis  of  education  on  individual  de- 
velopment can  do  much  to  counteract 

these. 

The  fascinating— and  perhaps  even 
beautiful— aspect  of  our  efforts  to  maxi- 
mize educational  opportunities  is  that 
we  can  never  quite  anticipate  the  total 
magnitude  of  the  results  of  our  efforts. 

The  elements  of  creati\ity  and  in- 
spiration are  simply  not  measurable  im- 
til  they  blossom  into  accomplishment 
progress  and  a  better  life  for  all  man- 
kind. 

This  is  one  of  the  year's  most  impor- 
tant bills.  Let  us  pass  It  overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  wUl  read  by  title  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
cf  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968", 

TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO   COMMUNITY 
SER'VICE  PROGRAM  PROVISIONS 

EXTENSION    OF    GRANT    PBOCRAM 

Sec,  101.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  'and'  after 
"1966.'  and  (3)  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  follow- 


ing- "  »10  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  '30.  1969,  and  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1970", 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  strllclng  out  "1969.  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1971,  and  the  two  Eucceeding  fiscal 

years".  __ 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  lOCmi 
is  amended  by  strliting  out  'Ihree  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•six  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

MODIFICATION  OF  REQTIREMENT  I  OR  COMrRE- 
HENSIVE,  COORDINATED,  .^ND  fTATEWlDE  SYS- 
TEM  OF  COMMUNFTT    SERVICE   I'ROGR.\MS 

SEC.  102.  Section  105(a)  i2)  of  the  Kipher 
Education  Act  of  1965  l.s  amended  by  insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "(except  that  11  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated,  and  statewide  tystcm 
of  cominunitv  service  programs  cinnct  be 
effectively  carried  out  by  re:.son  of  Insuffi- 
cient funds,  the  plan  may  set  forth  one  or 
more  proposals  for  community  service  pro- 
grams in  lieu  of  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, and  Etatcwirte  .■-ystem  of  fuch 
programs)". 

TITLE     II— AMENDMENTS     'I'O     COLLEGE 
LIBRARY     ASSISTANCE    AND    LIBRARY 
TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 
P.'.RT  A — College  Library  Resoi-kles 

EXTENSION    or    rROCRAM 

Sec,  201,  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
''01  of  the  Higher  Education  Ac'.,  of  19C5  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,"  the  foUowmg;  ■  $25,000,000  lor 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1369,  and 
$35,000,000 "for  tlie   fiscal   yeiu"   ending  June 

on    2970  ", 

(b)  "The  second  sentence  of  sucli  section 
13  amended  by  striking  out  •'igeg,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  vear^'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
fiereof  "1971,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
vears  '. 


ELTGIBILrrY    OF  rR^NOii   INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SVP- 
PLEMENTAL  AND  SPEtlAL  PURPOSE  GRANTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation," the  following:  '  (and  to  each  branch 
of  such  institution  which  is  located  in  a 
community  different  from  that  in  which  its 
parent  institution  Is  located)  •'. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  sucii  secUon 
is  amended  by  inserting  ••(or  branch )••  after 
•institution". 

(b)  Section  204ial(2l(A)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  in-erling  after  "institutions  of 
higher  education'  the  following:  ••ior  to 
branches  of  such  institutions  which  are  lo- 
cated in  a  community  different  from  that 
in  which  the  parent  institution  is  located  1  '•. 

(c)  Section  204(a)(2)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "institutions  of 
higher  education"  the  following:  "(or  to 
such  branches  )'•. 

REVISION  OF  MMNTENANCE-or-EFFORT  REQUIRE- 
MENT FOE  SPECI.*.L  PURPOSE  GRANTS 

Sec,  203.  (a)  Section  204ib)(2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  '•June  30.  1965-  the  follow- 
ing: ■•,  or  during  the  two  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding' the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  is 
requested,  whichever  Is  less'. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  efTective  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations for  grants  payable  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Part  R — Library  Training  and  Rksearch.  and 
Library  School  Devixopmxnt 
extension    of    program 

Sec.  221.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
221  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,"  the  following:  "«n, 800,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1970,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  cf  such  section  is 


amended  bv  rtriking  out  "1969.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year"  and  InserUng  In  lieu 
thereol  ■■\911.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years^'. 

AMENDMENTS     TO     LIBRARIANSHIP     TRAINING 
PROVISIONS 

:  Lc  '^22.  'I'he  second  .■sentence  of  section 
223  Ci  I  oFthe  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965 
l.s  amended — 

(1)  by  Etr-kinp  out  ••to  u.ssut  in  covering 
the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  for 
such  persons,  ;ind^'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereol  "(li  'o  »sBi,st  in  covering  the  cost 
of  cotiri^es  of  training  or  fttidy  (including 
short  term  or  rei.'tiUtr  sesfion  institutes)  for 
su'h  persons,  (2)^';  and 

1 2)  by  ln?ertinp  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  •',  and  (3)  for 
eswbhshinp,  developing,  or  expanding  pro- 
grmm   of   libr.iry   and   InformaUon  science  . 

PART     C       .^IT.rNGrllCNING     COLLEGE     AND      FE- 

SV-ARCH     LI3RA11Y      RLbOURCtb     THROVCU     LI- 

!;;\ny   of  Congress 

l.VfENSlON     OF     ir.OCRAM 

Sec  231.  (a)  Section  231  of  such  Art  i.s 
amended  bv  striking  out  •-.ind "  alter  ••l')G7." 
and  by  mseninp  atu-r  -miH.-  the  lulluAinp: 
"$5  5oij.OO0  lor  the  fiscal  year  endmc  June  30, 
1309.  and  511.10C.0U0  for  the  fisc.l  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970, •'. 

(bi  'Il-.e  second  ti-iteii-e  oi  ?.a:h  "e  -.icn 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "1969.  and  the 
.•^iicceedmg  fiscal  year'  and  inserling  in  lieu 
thereol  ••1971.  ..;Ki  t.ie  iv.o  .'ucceedin^  fiscal 
years'. 

OLARlrVINO  AMHOr.lTY  TO  fVRCKAbE  CCPIf:.S: 
INCT.F.ASl.^G  AUTHORITY  TO  I  AEPARE  CATALOG 
AND  B!BLI(>CH.APHIC  MATERIALS;  AUTHORIZING 
lUJRARIAN   TO   ACT  AS  ACQULSmo.NS   AGENT 

Sec.  -232  Section  231  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
t.on  Act  o:  1965.  as  amended  by  section  231 
of  tils  Act,  i.;  further  iuncnded— 

(II  in  paragraph  (1),  by  lasertmg  ••copies 
ol  •  before  ••air^: 

(2)  in  piu-agraph  2,  by  s^.nkins:  out  •'for 
t-.iei3  materials  promptly  alter  receipt.  I'.ud 
dutribu'ing  bibliographic  i:iformaUon^'  and 
n--ert;np  in  l:eu  t'.iereoi  "promptly  and  dis- 
ir.buting  this  and  other  bibliographic  in'or- 
m.t-on  ,:bou'  library  matenalt^',  and  by 
striking  out  t.ie  perio/J  at  the  end  thereo: 
and  inserting  in  lieu  t  lereof  '•;  and'^;  and 

,3)  by  adding  after  p.irar:raph  (2)  the  lol- 
; jwmg  iieA  paragraph: 

"(,j)  enabling  the  Librarian  of  Congress  lo 
pay  almir.i.-tralive  costs  of  cooperauve  ar- 
lant-ements  for  acquiring  library  materials 
pubhshed  outside  of  the  States  and  not 
readily  obtainable  outside  of  the  country  of 
ong.n,  for  institutions  of  hlg'ner  education  cr 
combinations  of  thereof  for  library  purposes, 
cr  for  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  re- 
search libraries, •' 

riTI  E  III  -EXTENSION  OF  DEVELOPING 

INSTITUTIONS   PROGRAM 

i.riiENsio:;  of  leveloping  iNsrrruTioNs 

PROGRAM 

EEC.  301.  (a)  Section  301(b)(1)  of  Uie 
Higher  Education  Act  cf  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  '■1967."  and  by  in- 
serting after  ■1968. "  the  following:  •  fne  rum 
of  $35  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 
30.  1963.  and  the  sum  of  555.000.000  for  liie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970. •'. 

(b)  Such  sec  lion  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  t'lereof  the  loiiowmg  new  sentence: 
■For  tl.e  fisca:  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
the  f.vo  succeeding  fiscal  years  there  may  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  uVie  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  iaw.'^ 

TITLE   IV— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

Pj^ht  a — Amekdments  to  Edccational 

Oppoetunitt  Grant  Program 

EXTENSION    of    EDUCATIONAL    OPPORTCNITT 
CKANT    P«OCKAM 

Sec.  401  Section  401(b)  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  Is  amended— 

(1)    by  sUiking  out    'two  succeeding  fiscal 
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years"  In  the  flrst  senteiue  and  Inaertliig  In 
lieu    thereof     fo\ir  succeeding   flscBl    years' 

2.  by  sTlkluj?  out  1969  .iiid  for  the 
succeeding  Sscal  vear  '  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  1971 
.ind  for  the  'wo  <iicceedln«  fiscal  years" 

NHXIMVM  AMOV.sr  OF  EDl-CATMNAL  OPPOR- 
rrvrrY  GR*NT.  XREATMrNT  ■■>-  WnRK-STVDT 
ASSISTANCE  FOR  MATt  HINO  PtRH<i9ES 

SEC  403  Effective  July  1  1968.  the  flrst 
-.entence  of  section  402  nf  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  IS  amended  Dv  striking  out 
(U  that  follows  which  ,inv  'inf  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  foil. .wing  shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  «1  OOO  or  one-half  of 
the  sum  of  the  amount  ol  student  niianclal 
aid  ,  including  assistance  uiuler  this  title 
and  including  competAsatlon  paul  under  a 
worH-study  pr>«r:>m  assisted  under  part  C 
if  'his  title,  provided  >uch  student  hy  such 
•nstltutlon  and  inv  .issist.mce  provided  such 
student  under  >.nv  scholarship  program  es- 
•abllshedtr?  a  dtate  or  a  private  institution 
or  rirganwntlon  as  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 

ELIMINATION     or     STATE     ALLOTMENT     FORMULA 

Sec  403  Eftectlve  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30   1970— 

,1,  Section  40«  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act    >f  1965  13  repealed 

,2,  Section  405  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

ALLOTMENT     '>F     FUNDS     TO     INSTITUTIONS 

SEC  405  The  Commissioner  shall  allot 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  with  which 
he  has  an  ,i«reement  under  section  407.  In 
locirdance    with    section    463    of    this    Act 

.VDMINISTR-ArlVF     EXPtNSr.S 

SEi  4<>t  Effective  tor  hscal  vears  ending 
,,n  or  after  June  30  1970.  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  bv  inserting  ut^r  section  405  the 
following  new  section 

"EXPENSES    OF     ADMINISTRATION 

•Sec  406  An  insriuiilon  of  higher  etluci- 
t.iun  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  -.he  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall 
t>e  entitled  pavmeir  ror  administrative  ex- 
penses, in  accTdaiue  with  -ei'ilon  464  of 
this   Act" 

REVISION     or    MAlNTENANt*     of     ►FU'RI 
PROVISION 

Sec  405  Effet^tlve  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  JO.  1970  se<rtlon  407(aM4) 
■  >t  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
.mended   to   read   as   follows 

■|4)  provide  that  the  msltuitlon  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  465  of 
this  Act  .relating  t<>  mninten..ncp  oi 
effort  I ." 


N.  THORITV    FOR     IN5.TI  1 1  tloN     t<>     rRA.NsFIK 
FUNDS     ro    WORK-STUOr     PROGRAM 

SFO  406  Section  407  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Aot  of  1965  is  amended  by  bidding  at 
the   end   thereof   the   following   new   subsec- 

Mon. 

,ci  An  institution  which  has  in  effect 
in  igreement  to  carry  out  a  *oric-study 
program  under  section  443  of  tills  Act  may 
use  to  carrv  out  such  work-study  pri>gram 
,ny  of  the  'funds  paid  to  it  from  sums  ip- 
proprlateci  under  'Jie  first  sentence  of  .sec- 
tion 401.  bi  of  this  Act  for  the  tlscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  vears  The  requirement  in  section 
444,aM'6l  of  such  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
funds  used  under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section for  such  purpose  ■ 

rONSOLIDArlON  AND  RLVISION  OF  TALKNT 
SEARCH  ANT  UPWARD  BOtND  PROGRAMS; 
SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  DISADVANTAGED  STU- 
DENTS IN  iNSTrrtrrioNS  of  higher  education 
SEC    407     I  a)    Section    408   of    the    Higher 

EducaUon   Act  of   1966   1»  amended   to   re^d 

as  follows 


IDENTIFYING  gUAHniD  LOW-INCOME  STU- 
DENTS PREPARING  THEM  lOR  POST-SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION  .SPECIAL  SERVU  IS  FOR 
SUCH  STUDENTS  IN  INSTITllToVS  oF  HI.UIFR 
tOUCATION 

"Sec  408  iftl  To  as.slst  in  .ichlevlng  the 
objectives  of  this  part  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  .without  regard  'o  section  3709 
.:>f  the  Revised  Statutes  i41  USC  5m.  to 
make  grants  to  or  contraotji  with.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  purposes 
of  planning,  developing  ..r  carrying  out  one 
or  more  of  the  programs  described  m  sub- 
section ibi  For  such  purposes  the  Com- 
missioner also  IS  authorized  i  without  regard 
U>  such  section  37091  — 

■  1)  to  make  grants  to  or  enter  mU) 
contracu  with  public  .ind  prlViile  nr.nproht 
agencies  and  organizations,  including  pro- 
lessional  and  scholarly  associations,  and 
"(2)  to  enter  Into  contrixcts  with  any  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization 
when  such  grants  or  contracts  will  make  an 
especlallv  significant  contribution  to  atUiln- 
ing  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

ibi  The  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion I  a  I   are    - 

(1)    programs  designed  t-o 
".Ai     idenllfv    qualified    youths    of    excep- 
tional financial  need  and  encourage  them  to 
complete    secondary    school    and    undertake 
post-serondarv  e<lucaUonal  training 

iBi  publlcu.e  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid,  Including  aid  lurnlshed  under 
this  title,  and 

"(Ci  encourage  secondary-school  or  col- 
lege dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  re- 
enter educational  programs  including  post- 
secondary-school  programs. 

■(2i  programs  .Ai  which  are  designed  t^ 
generate  skills  .md  motivation  necessary  tor 
success  III  education  beyond  high  school  and 
iBi  in  which  enrollees  from  '.ow-mcome 
backgrounds  and  inadequate  secondary- 
school  preparation  participate  .-n  .i  substan- 
tlallv  fuU-Ume  basis  iluring  .11  <.r  part  ot  the 
program,  or 

.31  programs  of  remedial  and  other  spe- 
cial services  for  students  with  .icademlc  po- 
tential who  are  enrolled  .«r  iccepted  tor  en- 
rollment at  the  institution  whu  h  is  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  grant  or  c.jntract  and  who  by 
reason  of  deprived  e<lucaUonal.  cultural,  or 
economic  background  are  m  need  of  such 
services  to  .issist  ihem  to  initiate,  continue 
or  resume  their  higher  education 

"(Oil)  Programs  under  paragraph  .Ji  ol 
subsection  .bi  must  include  arningementfi 
to  assure  cooperation  .imong  one  .»r  more  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  .me  or 
more  secondary  schools  Such  programs  must 
include  necessary  health  services  Knr..:iees 
In  such  programs  may  not  receive  stipends 
m  excess  ol  *30  per  month  The  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  any  such  program  may  not  exceed 
$150  per  eiirollee  per  month  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  by  way  of  grant  or  contract 
for  such  a  program  may  not  be  in  excess  of 
80  per  centvim  oi  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
such  program  Such  programs  shall  be  c  ir- 
rled  .:)n  within  the  States 

.2.  Programs  carried  on  under  paragraph 
(3i  of  subse<ti..n  .b»  may  provide,  among 
other  thliikt-    :    r 

"(.A I  coun^t.ii.t;  tutorial,  or  other  educa- 
tional services  including  special  summer  pro- 
grams, to  remedy  such  students  .icademlc 
deficiencies. 

,Bi  career  guidance,  placement.  '>r  other 
student  personnel  services  to  encourage  or 
fa..illt«te  such  students  continuance,  or  re- 
entrance  m  higher  education  proKrams,  .J>r 

,Ci  Identification,  encouragement,  and 
counseling  ol  any  such  students  with  a  Mew 
to  their  undertaking  a  program  ol  graduate 
or  profesiiionai  education 

di  There  are  authorized  to  lie  appro- 
priated to  carrv  ..ut  this  .section  »41. 680000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969  and 
»56.d80,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970   For  the  fiscal  vear  encLng  June  30    1971. 


and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  there  may 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section  only 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  .lu- 
thori/e  by  law  " 

(bi  section  222. a»  of  the  Kc.n.milc  Op- 
portunity Art  of  1964  Is  amended  by  .striking 
out  paragraph  .5i  and  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (6).  .7).  and  i8»  .and  references 
thereto)   as  paragraphs  i5i.  (6),  and  i7i 

I  c  I  I  1  I    The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  ..pplv  v^ith  respect   to  nsc.il  years 
ending  ..Iter   June   30.    1968.   except   that   the 
Director  of  the  Office  ..f  Economic  Opportu- 
nity  mav   carrv   out   contracUs    entered  Into 
prior  to  "the  date  .'f  enactment  of   this  Act 
which    provide     .isslstance    for    ..n    Upward 
Bound  program    After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Direct. .r  ..t  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  may  not  enter  Into  any 
contract  to  carry  out  a  prc>«ram  comparable 
to  any  program  carried  out  under  section  408 
(bli2)   of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
.  2  1    Any  sums  which  are  appropriated  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  .if  this  Act  !or  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Upward  Bound  pro- 
grams, or  which  are  allocated  for  such   pur- 
pose  irom  any  ..pproprlatlon  made  prior  to 
such  date,  shall  be  available   i  to  the  extent 
not   obligated  on   the  date   if  enactment  of 
this   Act  to  carrv  out  contracUs  described  in 
paraeraph     ill)     to    the    Cmmi-ssloner    for 
carrying  out  section  408  <.(  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion -Act  of  1965 

.3)  For  purposes  ..I  this  .-ubsectlon  ihc 
term  Upward  Bound  program"  means  a  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  section  222iaii5)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  <!  1964  i  as 
so  designated  prior  to  the  ..mendment  midc 
by  .sub-section  ibi  of  this  section)  <.r  a  com- 
par.ible  program  .arrled  out  under  section 
221  of  such  .Act 

Part      B  -   AMEND.MtNTS     lO     iNSlRtD     SlUlUM 

L<JAN    Program 


tMINsIoN  ..F  AUTHORITY  FOR  l^AYMFNTS  L  >  HK- 
IlICE  STUDENT  INTEREST  UO.STS.  ILIMINAtlON 
..F  AUTHORITY  To  MAKE  SUCH  I'AYMFNTS  DUR- 
ING REPAYMENT  PERIOD 

Sfc    411       a  I    P.iragraph  .4)   .•!  section  42H 
lai    ..(    the    Higher    Education    Act  of    1965   is 
amended  by  sinking  out     1968"  and  In.sertlng 
in   lieu   thereof      1970"    and   by   striking  out 
1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  1974". 
ibiiDiAi    The    portion   ol    the    first   sen- 
tence of  section  4281  a)  i  1)  which  loUows  sub- 
par:igraph    .Ci    Is   amended   by   striking   out 
..ver  the  period  of  the  loan  " 
.Bi  The  first  sentence  ol  section  42Bia)  (2i 
ol  such  .Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  and 
3    per   centum    per   aniuim   .'f    the   principal 
amount  ol  the  L.an  lexcluchug  interest  which 
has  been  added  to  principal)  therealter  V 

.2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
sectKTi  shall  apply  to  loans  made  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  .lav  alter  the  date  ol  enactment 
ol  this  Act  except  that  such  amendment.s 
shall  not  apply  .so  as  to  require  violation 
ol  any  commitment  lor  insurance  made  'n 
an  eligible  lender,  or  ol  any  line  ol  eredit 
granted  to  a  student,  prior  to  such  sixtieth 
day  ..r.  except  with  the  consent  oi  the  State 
or  nonprofit  private  agency  concerned  im- 
pair the  obligation  ol  any  agreement  maU.' 
pursuant  to  section  428.  hi  ol  the  Higher 
Education  Act  o(  1965  An  appllcati..n  IT  a 
certificate  of  insurance  or  ..1  comprehensive 
insurance  coverage  pursuant  to  section  42'.i 
of  such  Act  shall  be  Issued  or  shall  be  ellec- 
tive  on  or  alter  such  sixtieth  day  with  re- 
spect w  loans  made  prior  to  such  sixtieth 
day   without   regard  to  such  amendments. 

EXrKNSION      OF     FEDERAL     LOAN      INSURANCF 
PROGRAM 

Sec  412  Subsection  lai  oi  section  424 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  oi  1965  Is 
amended  .  1 )  in  the  first  .sentence  by  sinking 
out  and"  after  1967."  and  by  inserting  alter 
June  30  1968  the  following:  and  each 
..t  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years":  and  i2) 
in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out  1972' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 


rroniAi,  cttarantt  of  student  loans  rNsniin) 

CNOCR  NON-FTOERAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  413.  (a)  Section  421(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  before  "(3)".  and  by  Inserting 
t)cfore  the  period  at  the  end  of  that  subsec- 
tion the  following:  ",  and  (4)  to  guarantee 
a  tx>rtlon  of  each  loan  Insured  under  a  pro- 
pram  of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  In- 
Elitution  or  organization  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  428(aMl)  (C)"- 

(b)  Section  428  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  fb)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"  ( c )  ( 1 1  The  Commissioner  may  enter  into 
a  guaranty  agreement  with  any  State  or  any 
nonprofit  private  Institution  or  organization 
with  which  he  has  un  agreement  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b).  whereby  the  Commissioner 
shall  undertake  to  reimburse  It,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  establish. 
in  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
amount  expended  by  it  In  discharge  of  Its 
Insurance  obligation,  incurred  under  Its  loan 
Insurance  program,  with  respect  to  losses 
(resulting  from  the  default,  death,  or  per- 
manent and  toul  disability  of  the  student 
borrower)  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  prin- 
cipal (other  than  interest  added  to  prln- 
clp»l)  of  any  Insured  loan  with  respect  to 
which  a  portion  of  the  Interest  (A)  Is  pay- 
able by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (B)  would  i>e  payable  under  such 
subsection  but  for  the  adjusted  family  in- 
come of  the  borrower. 

"(2)  The  guaranty  agreement — 
••(A)  shall  set  forth  euch  administrative 
and  fiscal  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  United  SUtes  from  the  risk  of 
unreasonable  Ices  thereunder,  to  insure 
proper  and  efficient  admlnlsUation  of  the 
loan  insurance  program,  and  to  assure  that 
due  dlligenoe  will  be  exercised  in  the  collec- 
tion of  loans  Insured  under  the  program; 

"(B)  shall  provide  for  malting  such  re- 
ports in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  to  earn-  out  his  functions  under 
this  subsection,  and  for  keeping  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports; 

"(C)  shall  set  forth  adequate  assurance 
that  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
insured  under  the  loan  Insurance  program  as 
mav  be  guaranteed  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  undertaking 
of  the  Commissioner  under  the  guaranty 
agreement  is  acceptable  In  full  satisfaction 
of  State  law  or  regulation  requiring  the 
maintenance  of  a  reserve; 

"(D)  shall  provide  that  80  per  centum  of 
such  amounts  as  may  be  made  as  Paymeiite 
of  principal  on  loans  In  default,  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  made 
payments  under  the  guaranty  agreement. 
Kh'ui  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner  for 
deposit  in  the  insurance  fund  established  by 
secUon  431.  but  shall  not  otherwise  provide 
for  subrogation  of  the  United  States  to  the 
rights  of  any  insurance  beneficiary;  and 

"(E)  may  include  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  purposes  of 

this  part  ,    .,  __ 

"(3)   To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 

of  the  Commissioner,  a  guaranty  agreement 
under  this  subsection  may  contain  provisions 
which  permit  such  forbearance  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  student  borrower  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  an  Insured  loan  and 
approved  by  the  Insurer.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shaU  be  construed  to  require  collec- 
tion of  the  amount  of  any  loan  by  the  in- 
surance beneficiary  or  Its  Insurer  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a  bor- 
rower found  by  the  insurance  beneficiary  or 
Its  insurer  to  have  become  permanently  and 
totally  disabled 

"(4)    For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 
"(A)  the  terms   insurance  beneficiary'  and 


•default"  shall  have  the  meanings  assigned  to 
them  by  section  430  ( e ) ,  and 

"(B)  permanent  and  total  disability  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner. 

"(5)    In  the  case  of  any  guaranty  agree- 
ment entered  Into  prior  to  September  1,  1969, 
with  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  Institution 
or    organization    with    which    the    Commis- 
sioner has  in  effect  on  that  date  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  subsection  (bl  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  section  9(b)    of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,   the   Commissioner    may.    in    ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  subsection, 
undertake   to   guarantee   loans   described   in 
paragraph    ( 1 )    which    are    insured    by   such 
State,   institution,   or   organization    and    are 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
guaranty  agreement,  but  only  with  respect 
to  defaults  occurring  after  the  execution  of 
such  guaranty  agreement  or.   if  later,   afier 
its  effective  date." 

(c)  Section  431  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (A)  ",  or  in  connection  with  pay- 
ments under  a  guaranty  agr»ement  under 
section  428(c),"  after  "insured  by  him  under 
this  part";  (B)  by  Inf^ertlng  In  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  ".  or  In  connection 
with  such  guaranty  agreements."  after  "in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part"; 
and  iC)  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)  ",  or  in  connection  with  any 
guaranty  agreement  made  under  section  428 
(c)"  after  "Insured  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part". 

(d)  Section  432i;U(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  inserting  "or  any  guaranty  agree- 
ment unde'r  section  428(c)"  after  "such  in- 
surance". 


1  EDERAL   ADVANCES   TO   RESERVE   FUNDS    OF    NON- 
FEDERAL STtJDENT  LOAN   INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  414.  (a)  Section  421(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2);  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  of  that  subsection  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  and";  and  by  adding 
thereafter  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■•(4)  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $10,000,000  for  making  advances 
under  section  422  during  the  two-fiscal-year 
period  ending  June  30.  1970,  for  the  reserve 
funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  programs." 
(b)  Section  422(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "caluse  (3)"  In  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and  inrert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "clauses  (3)  and  (4i", 
and  bv  striking  out  "of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing Jiine  30,  1966.  June  30.  1967.  or  June  30, 
1968,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year"  in  the  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph; and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  ns 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  after  paragraph 
( 1 )  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)    No  advance  shall  be  made  after  June 
30,  1968,  unless  matched  by  an  equal  amount 
from      non-Federal      sources.      Such      equal 
amount  may  Include  the  unencumbered  non- 
Federal  portion  of  a  reserve  fund.   .As  used 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term    unen- 
cumbered   non-Federal    portion'    means    the 
amount  (determined  as  of  the  time  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  making  of  the  advance  i 
of  the  reserve  fund  less  the  greater  of   (A) 
the  sum  of  (i)  advances  made  under  this  sec- 
tion  prior   to   July    1,    1968.    ill)    an   amount 
equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  advances  mnde 
under  this  Eection  after  June  30.   1968.  and 
before   the   advance   for   purpores   of   vUiich 
the  determination  is  inade.  ,  ud  .  un     ■i"  ■  r.- 
ceeds  of  earnings  on   advances  ni  de   under 
this   section,   or    (B)    any   amou:i;    v.hich    is 
required  to  be  mairauned  in  <^iich  fund  pur- 
suant to  tl.ite  1..V.  or  reg.ii..!i-n.  .  r  by  ni^ree- 


ment  with  lenders,  as  a  reserve  against  the 
insurance  of  outstanding  loans." 

(c)  Section  422(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(l)-  after  "(b)",  by  inserting 
•prior  to  July  1,  1968"  before  "pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)"  where  It  appears  in  the  first 
and  third  sentences,  by  deleting  the  last  .en- 
tence of  such  EUbsecilon.  and  by  adding  it 
the  end  cf  ruch  .subsection  the  lollowin.]; 
i,c\v  n.ir.icraohs: 

"(2)    The  total  of  the  advances  from  the 
sums    appropriated    purbuunt    to    clause    (4( 
of    .section    421(b)  (A)     to    nonprofit    invi.to 
histitulions  and  organlz.it ions  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  in  any  State  and  (B)   to  such 
state  may  not  exceed  an  amount  which  bears 
the  s  ime  ratio  to  f  uch  s-ums  as  the  popula- 
tion <  f  .-^uch  Kt.ite  aged  eighteen  to  twenty- 
1<A0    inclusive,  bears  to  the  population  ol  all 
t>ie  .'^Wtes  ased  eighteen  to  twenty-two.  In- 
clusive    but   such    advances    may   otherwise 
be  I'l  such  amounts  as  the  Conamlssloner  de- 
t<"-mlneE  will  best  achieve  the  purpoees  for 
which  they  are  made.  The  amount  available. 
I'owever   for  advances  to  any  State  shall  not 
be    less    than    $20,000.    and    any     additional 
fjnds  reeded  to  meet  this  requirement  thall 
be  derived  bv  proportionately  reducing  (but 
•  ot  below  $20,000)    the  amount  li'-ailable  lor 
advances  to  each  cf  the  remaining  States. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 
i'-e  population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two, 
incliuive  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him." 

r-'-R'^ASE    or     MAXIMUM     IVTEREST    RATE    1    I-HM 
STUDENT  lOAN   INSURANCE  rP.OCRAMS 

^EC   415    la)   section  427(b)  of  the  IIlFbcr 

Mucation  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  ftnk- 

-g  out  "6  per  centum'  and  all  that  follows 

■ud  irsertmg  in  heu  thereof  "7  per  centum 

per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 

(bisection  428ibMniE)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  ol  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "C  per  centum'  i.nd  inEerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "7  per  centum". 

,ci  Secfon  428  of  such  Act  i.",  r.mcnded  bv 
;.dd:ns  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowmg  new 
,  ub'ier'tion:  . 

-id)  No  provision  of  :.ny  law  rt  the  United 
^•ates  .ether  than  this  parti  or  of  any  St.ate 
(Other  than  a  statute  cstabUshing  a  State 
student  loan  insurance  program),  which 
limiu:  the  rate  or  amount  of  Interest  payable 
I  ;i  loans  shall  apply  to  a  loan — 

■  ( 1 )  which  bears  interest  (exclusive  of  any 
urcmium  lor  insurance)  on  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  r.t  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  7  per 
centum  per  annum,  and 

•■i2i  which  is  insured  lA)  by  the  United 
■^'ates  under  this  part,  or  (B)  by  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization 
urder  a  program  covered  by  an  a^eement 
made  pursuant  to  pubsection  (b)  of  this 
section." 


MVRGE^      OF      NATIONAL      VOCAIIONAL  STU'DLNT 

I  CAN    INSURANCE  ACT   CF    1965   V.'ITH  STttDENT 

I.O.«N        INSURANCE        MtOCRAM        OF  HIGHER 
LDUCATIO.V    ACT   OF     1965 

.'SEC.  416.  (a)  Section  435  of  the  Higher 
F.ducauon  Act  of   1965  is  amended— 

il)  by  redesignating  sub&ecuons  (a),  (bj. 
(C),  (d)",  le).  and  if)  as  (b).  id),  (ei.  if), 
(g).  and  ih).  respectively; 

i2i  by  inserting  before  suDcection  ibi  ris 
J  J  redesignated  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(a)  The  term  eligible  institution'  means 
11)  an  institution  of  higher  education.  CI) 
1.  vocational  school,  or  ( 3 )  with  respect  to 
siucieiits  wiio  are  nationals  of  the  United 
^tufs  ."h  institution  outside  the  States 
which  is  con. parable  to  an  Institution  of 
:og:  or  education  or  to  a  vocational  school 
ani  v.aich  i.ts  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
'.iifc-lo  .rr  for  purposes  ol  this  part": 

■  :i)  i.v  iUiking  out  In  subsection  (b)  as  so 
reje-.i.'nr.f'tl      eligible    institution '   and    in- 
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gertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "injttltutlon  of  higher 
education",  by  gtrlklng  out  In  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  "any  inatUutlon 
ouMlde  the  States  which  la  comparable  to 
an  institution  described  in  the  precedlnn 
sentence  and  which  has  been  appnned  by 
the  CkMnmlsaloner  tor  the  purposes  of  this 
title   and  also  includes'  .   ^uid 

i4i  by  inserting  after  subsection  ibi  the 
text  of  subsection  <  a)  of  section  17  of  the 
Nrttiona!  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
\cr.  •>!   1965  amended  iis  follows 

lAi  Strike  out  "(a)  and  insert  la  lieu 
thereof  "  i  c  )  '. 

,B.  Strike  out  "eligible  Institution"  and 
m.sert  In  lieu  thereof     vocational  school". 

iCi  Strike  out  "Act  ■  m  clavise  (4)  iC)  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  '  part" 

ibiili  Section  425i.>i  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "(1)  '  after  "Sec. 
425    I  a  1  "  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  i  2 1 . 

,2i  Section  427.a»  |2(  iCi  (U  of  such  Act 
IS  .unended  bv  suiklng  out  "Institution  of 
nii?her  ecU»«atlon  or  at  a  compsirable  instl- 
uitien  ouuide  the  States  approved  for  this 
purpose  bv  the  Commissioner"  and  Inserting 
n  lieu  thereof  "eligible  institution" 

(3.     Section    428iaii6)     of    such     Act    la 

repealed  _.   _.  w 

i4i  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  oui  "  10  per  centum  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "  15  per  centum" 

(51  Section  436ia)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tlUe  and  the  National  Voca- 
tionai  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965" 
and  insertliit;  In  lieu  thereof  "part" 

iciil)  The  NaUonal  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Inaur  ince  Act  of  1965  is  repealed 

i2»  All  .vssets  and  liabilities  of  the  voca- 
tional student  loan  insurance  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  U  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
matured  or  contingent,  shall  be  transferred 
to  and  become  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
student  loiin  insurance  fund  established  by 
section  431  ol  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Paymen'3  in  connecUon  with  defaults 
i.f  loans  made  on  or  alter  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
insured  by  the  Commissioner  (under  the  au- 
thontv  ol  subsecu  .ns  (d)(3i  or  (dM4)  of 
tnis  section,  undei  xhe  National  Vocational 
Snident  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  fund  established  by  such 
section  431 

idiiU    Except   a.s    provided    in    paragraphs 

I  2  > .  I  3 1 .  and  ( 4 ) 

lA)  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  therebv  >  shall  apply  to  loans 
made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  enactment  <Jt  this  A^t,  and  the  ter- 
minal date  applicable  •-uuler  the  ftrst  sen- 
tence of  section  5.ai  and  under  section  9 
,a>,4i  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  shall,  instead  of  June  30, 
1968  be  deemed  to  be  ■  1 1  the  day  Immedi- 
ately preceding  such  sixtieth  day  or  (111  with 
respect  to  anv  particular  State  or  nonprofit 
prUate  agency  to  which  paragraph  i3i  re- 
lates, the  :.ist  day  of  the  period  required  for 
modiHcatlon  or  termination  of,  or  refu.-i<il  to 
extend,  the  Commissioners  agreements  with 
such  agency 

(Bi  In  computing  the  maximum  amounts 
which  mav  be  borrowed  by  a  student  who 
ubtains  an  insured  loan  ^n  ur  after  such 
sixtieth  dav,  and  the  minimum  amounts  of 
repayment  allowable  with  respect  to  sums 
borrowed  by  such  a  studeir..  there  shall  be 
included  alT loans,  whenevt-r  made  •  li  insured 
by  the  Commissioner,  or  a  State,  institution, 
or  .)rganizatlon  with  which  the  Commissioner 
has  an  agreement  under  section  428ib)  of 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  or  section  9.bi  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Uian  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 
or  ( 11 1  made  by  a  State  under  section 
428iaM2MBi  of  such  part  or  section 
9iaii2iiBi  of  such  Act  or  by  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  10  of  such  Act 

(3)   Clause  U)    (attendance  at  eligible  In- 


stitution) of  .section  427isM2)(Cl  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  shall  apply  to 
loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  and.  with 
the  consent  of  the  lender  loans  insured  by 
the  Commissioner,  to  students  for  study  at 
vocational  school.i  which  are  ouUtandlng 
on  'he  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  only  with  respect  to  periods  of 
attendance  occurrlni;  on  "r  after  such  sixtieth 
dav 

ill    This  section    i  and  anv  amendment  or 
repeal   made   therebvi    shall   not   apply   -^o  as 
to  require  violation  of  any  cmmltment  fur 
insurance  made    to   :in   elli<lble   lender,   or   "1 
any  line  of  credit  granted  to  n  student,  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  dav   after  enactment  of  this 
Act    under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or    the    Nntlonal    Vocational    Student    Loan 
Insurance    Act    of    1965.   or.   except   with    the 
consent    of    the    State    or    nonprofit    private 
agency   concerned    impair   the   obligation   of 
any    agreement    made    pursuant    to    section 
428ibi    of  'he  HlKher  Education   Act  of   1965 
or  section   'libi    of   the   National   Vocational 
Student    Loan    Insurance    Act    of    1965     The 
Commissioner  of   Education   shall   undertake 
to  obtain   necessary   modifications   of   agree- 
ments entered  into  by  him  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 428(bMli    of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  or  section  9(bi  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional  Student   Uian   Insurance   Art   of    1965 
and  in  force  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this   Att   so  as   to  conform   the   provisions  of 
such  aifreemenis  to  the  requirements  of  such 
section  4281  bi  i  1  i    If.  however,  such  modifica- 
tions    annot  be  obtained  because  a  party  to 
such   an   agreement    is   sublect   to   a   statute 
of  a  .-tate  that  prevents  such  party  from  com- 
plvlni;  with   the  terms  ol   such  modification, 
the  tommls.SK ntr  shall  not.  before  the  fourth 
month  after  the  acDournment  of  such  States 
first    regular    legislative    session    which    ad- 
journs more  than  sixty  davs  after  enactment 
of  this  .Act.  exercise  his  authority  to  termi- 
nate   ur  to  refuse  to  extend,  such  agreement 
(4 1    A  certificate  of   Insurance   or  of   com- 
prehensive  Insurance   coverage    pursuant    to 
section  11  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan    Insurance   Act    of    1965   mav   be   issued 
or   made   effective   on    or    .ifter    the    Mxueth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment   of  this  .Act 
with    respect    to    loans    made   prior    to    such 
sixtieth   day   without   regard   to   any   amend- 
ment or  repeal  made  by  this  .section. 

Al'THORIZINC,  nt:FER!»4F.Nr  or  REPAYMENT  OF 
NONFKDt  RALLY  INSURED  LOANS  DfRINC  MILI- 
TARY OR  fEACE  CORPS  SERVICF.  OB  ATTEND- 
^Nl  F.  XT  ELfGIBLE  INSTITLTInN;  FEDERAL  PAY- 
MENT OF  INTFRKST  .Vl  RUING  DURING  SUCH 
ATTENDANCE  < -R  SERVICE;  ELIMINATION  OF 
DEFERMENT  FOB  VISTA  SERVICE  UNDER  FED- 
ERAL   INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

SEC  417  I  at  ill  Section  428  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (  as  amended  by  this 
Act  I  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following   new  subsection 

I  e  I  The  Commis.-Kjner  shall  encourage  the 
inclusion,  in  anv  State  stvident  loan  pro- 
gram or  any  State  or  nonprofit  private  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  program  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subse<:Uon  laMlnBl  or 
(aiilMCI.  of  provisions  authorizing  or  re- 
quiring that  in  the  case  of  student  loans 
covered  by  such  program  periodic  install- 
ments of  principal  need  n..t  be  paid,  but  lii- 
urest  shall  accrue  and  bt-  paid,  during  any 
period  I  1  )  during  which  the  borrower  Is 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
eligible  institution.  (2i  not  m  exce-sa  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .\rnied  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  (3)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during 
which  the  borrowers  Is  In  service  as  a  volun- 
teer under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  In  the  case  of 
any  such  State  or  nonprofit  private  program 
containing  such  a  provision  any  such  period 
shall  be  excluded  In  dt'emUnlng  the  period 
specified  m  subsection  (bii  1  liC)  (U) .  or  the 
maximum  period  for  repayment  specified  In 
subsection  (  bt  I  1 )  iD) ." 


(2)(A)  Section  428(b)  1 1 HCHU)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "dU"  the  following:  "ex- 
oept  as  provided  In  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section." 

(B)  Section  428(bHli(Dl  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (Ci"  the  following:  "of  this  para- 
graph and  except  as  provided  by  subsection 
lei    of   this   section" 

(b)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  428(a)  (2) 
of  such  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  before 
";  but  such  portion"  t!ie  loUowlng-.  ".  or 
which  accrues  during  a  period  in  which  prin- 
cipal need  not  be  paid  (whether  or  not  such 
principal  is  in  fact  paid)  by  reason  of  n  pro- 
vision described  in  subsection  (Ci  of  this 
section  or  in  section  427(a»  (2)  (C»" 

(C)  Section  427(a)  (2»iC)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  Inserting  or"  before  "(111)" 
and  bv  striking  out  or  .  Iv  i  not  m  excess  ut 
three  vears  during  which  the  borrower  is  in 
service  as  ,i  volunteer  under  title  VIII  ol  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  ol   1964.". 

(di  Deferment  of  repayment  of  principal 
as  provided  in  'he  amendments  m  ide  hy  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  .section,  may  be  author- 
ized I  but  not  required!  with  respect  to  loans 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C»  of  section  428(n)  (1 1  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  which  are  outstand- 
ing on  the  sixtieth  day  alter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only  with  respect 
to  periods  of  attendance  or  service  occurring 
on  ur  after  such  sixtieth  day  The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  become 
effective  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  The  .imcndments 
made  bv  subsection  (Cl  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  loans  made  on  or  alter  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  "I  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply 
so  .IS  to  require  violation  of  any  commit- 
ment lor  insurance  made  to  an  eligible 
lender,  or  of  any  line  of  credit  granted  to 
a  .-.tudent.  prior  to  such  sixtieth  day. 
participatujn  nv  pension  funds  and  kedehm 

SAVINGS     AND    LOAN     ASSOCIAtlONS 

SEt-  418  (ai  -Section  435(gl  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (iis  so  redesignated  by 
section  416  of  this  Act »  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  ".  or  a  pension  fund  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purposs". 

(b)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  5(ci 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "expenses  of  college 
or  university  education"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  expenses  of  college,  university, 
or  vocational  education" 

ACCESS    TO    FEDERAL    LOAN     INSl  RANC  K    PROGRAM 

SEC  419,  (a)  Section  423  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •  The"  aftt>r  Sec  423  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  ib).  the";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

ibi  The  Commissioner  may  Issue  certifi- 
cates of  insurance  under  section  429  to  a 
leiHler  in  .i  State — 

(1)  for  insurance  of  a  loan  made  to  a 
student  borrower  who  does  not.  by  reason  oi 
his  residence,  have  access  to  loan  Insurance 
under  the  loan  insurance  program  of  such 
State  I  or  under  any  private  nonproftt  loan 
insurance  program  which  has  received  an 
advance  under  section  422  for  -he  Ijenetit  oi 
studenw  in  such  Stale  i .  or 

i2l  for  insurance  ol  all  ol  the  loans  inud<- 
to  student  borrowers  by  a  lender  who  sailsties 
the  Commissioner  that,  by  reason  of  the 
residence  of  such  borrowers,  he  will  not  have 
access  to  any  single  State  or  nonprofit  private 
loan  Insurance  program  which  will  Insure 
substantially  all  of  the  loans  he  Intends  to 
make  to  such  student  borrowers. ' 

lb)  Section  421(a)(2)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  lenders  '  before  who  do  not  have 
reasonable  access". 
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Part    C — Amendments    to    College    Wobk- 

Stttdt  Program 
transfer  of  work- study  provisions  to 
higheb  education  act  op  ibss 
Sec,  431.  (a)  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 
part  C  thereof.  Part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  transferred 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  In- 
:prttd  as  part  C  of  title  IV  of  such  Act. 

(bi  Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  subsection 
(ai   of  this  section)  Is  further  amended — 

il)  bv  redesignating  .sections  141  through 
145  land  references  thereto)  as  sections  441 
throuch  445.  respectively;  and 

(2)  by  designating  the  section  of  such  part 
which  follows  section  445  (as  so  desig- 
nated! as  section  448;  and 

(3)  by  amending  section  442(a)  to  read 
OS  follows: 

"Sec.  442.  (ai  From  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  part  for  a  hscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  not  to  exceed  2 
per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assis- 
tance under  this  part  The  remainder  of  such 
sums  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)." 

(c)  Any  reference  to  any  provision  of  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  E;conomic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  in  any  law  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  corres- 
ponding provision  oj  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  i^s  smended  by 
this  section 


EXTENSION    OF    WORK-STUDV    PROGRAM 

Sec.  432.  Section  441  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  section  431 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  adding  ":  appro- 
priations AUTHORIZED"  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion heading,  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
441.".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  and  $275,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  carry  out  this 
part  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there 
may  be  appropriated,  to  carry  out  this  part, 
only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law." 

eligibility    OF    AREA    VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS 

Sec  433  (a)  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  section  431 
of  this  Act  i  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
terms  "institution  of  higher  education"  and 
"institutions  of  higher  education"  wherever 
they  appear  (except  in  section  442(b)(1)) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eligible  insti- 
tution" and  eligible  Institutions',  respec- 
tively. 

(b)  Section  443(b)  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  section  431  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the  term 
'eligible  Institution'  means  an  institution  of 
higher  education  (as  defined  in  section 
435(b)  of  this  Act),  or  an  area  vocational 
school  (as  defined  In  section  8(2)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963)." 

(c)  Section  444  of  such  Act  (as  added  by 
section  431  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "Sec.  444.";  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (a)  through  (h)  as  para- 
praphs  (1)  through  (8).  respectively;  by  re- 
designating subparagraphs  (1),  (2)  and  (3) 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  (as  so  redesig- 
nated) as  subparagrapliE  (A),  (B),  and  (C). 
respectively;  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  An  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  fection  443  with  an  area  vocational  school 
shall  contain,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
described  in  subsection  (a),  a  provision  that 
a  student  in  such  a  school  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  a  program  under  this  part  only 


if  he  (1)  has  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
a  school  providing  secondary  education,  or 
the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate, and  (2)  Is  pursuing  a  program  ol  edu- 
cation or  training  which  requires  at  least  six 
months  to  complete  and  is  designated  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  gainful  employincnt 
in  a  recognized  occupation." 

revision     of     MATCHING     PE<nlSIONS 

Sec.  434.  Section  444(al  (6)  of  the  Hiener 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  .imendcd  by  this 
part)    is    amended    to   read    as    follows: 

"(6)  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
compensation  of  students  employed  m  the 
work-study  program  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement' will  not  txceeti  80  jjer  centum  of 
such  compensation;  except  that  the  Federal 
share  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  com- 
pensation if  the  Commissioner  detenninrs. 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  him  establishing  objective  criteria 
lor  such  determinations,  that  a  Federal  shaie 
in  excess  of  80  per  centum  is  required  I'i  f^'f' 
therance  of   the  purposes  of  this  part;" 

set-aside  for  RESIDENTS  OF  AMERICAN  SAMOA 
OB  THE  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  I'ACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Sec  435.  (a)  The  first  sentence  oi  secnon 
442(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(as  amended  by  this  part)  is  amended  hy  in- 
serting '(1)"  before  "allot  not  to  exceed  2 
per  centum",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
and  (2)  reserve  the  amount  provided  )jy  sub- 
section (e) ". 

(b)  Such  fection  442  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(e)  Prom  the  appropriation  for  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  snail 
reserve  an  amount  to  provide  work-study  as- 
sistance to  students  who  reside  in,  but  who 
attend  eligible  Institutions  outside  of.  .Ameri- 
can Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.  The  amount  so  reserved  shall  he 
allotted  to  eligible  Institutions  and  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  purpose  of  provuhng 
work-study  assistance  to  such  slu.-Jent;." 

ELIMINATION    OF    STATE    ALLOTMENT   FORMULA 

Sec  436.  Effective  for  fiscal  ye.ir^  ending  on 
or   after  June   30.    1970— 

(1)  Section  446  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (as  added  by  section  431  of  ;his 
Act)  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  442  of  such  Act  (  as  ainended  by 
this  part)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so 
much  of  such  section  as  precedes  subsection 
(e),  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (b),  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  out  the   following: 

"ALLOTMENT     OF     FUNDS     TO     INSTITU'TlONS     OF 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

•'Sec.  442.  (a)  The  Commissioner  .shall  al- 
lot the  funds  which  are  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  part,  and  which  are  not  reserved 
under  subsection  (b),  to  eligible  institutions 
with  which  he  has  entered  into  agreements 
under  this  part,  In  accordance  with  section 
463  of  this  Act." 


n.IGIBILITY      OF     PRIVATE     VOC.VTIONAL     SCHOOLS 

Sel-.  439  Effective  lor  fiscal  years  t-ndin.g 
o!i  or  alter  June  30.  1970— 

il)  Section  443(b|  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion .^ct  of  1965  (as  i.mended  by  ;his  r.irt) 
IS  a.niended  by  striking  out  "or"  alter  "high- 
er education."  and  by  inserting  before  the 
I'ericd  lit  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
\r  a  t.nvatc  vo-alioiial  school  i  as  defined  in 
.■section    4Cl(bi    of    tins    Act  i '  . 

1 21  Section  444iii)(l)  of  such  Act  (as 
.  nitiided  by  thi.s  part)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing alter  "work  for  the  institution  itself" 
the  lollowing;  "Kxcipt  in  the  vise  of  a  pri- 
vate vocational  rchool).". 
p.,,.     D — CooPLHATiVE    Education    Ppccuams 


REVISION  OF   MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT  REQUIRE- 
MENT 

Sec.  437.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  en 
or  after  June  30.  1970,  section  444(a)(5)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
amended  by  this  part)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  465  of  this  Act 
irel.-tting  to  maintenance  ol   effort);" 

ADMINISTRATIVE    FXPENSES 

Sec.  438.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1970.  section  444ia)(2) 
ol  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
amended  by  this  part)  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  nil  that  lollows  "administraiixe  ex- 
penses" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'in  ac- 
cordance with  section  464  of  this  Act;". 


I  r.«N  .S  lO  INSTITU-IIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
>OR  IKOCRAMS  OF  COOPERATIVE  r.DUCATlON; 
OKANTS     and     (ON  TRACTS     FOR     TR.UNING     AND 

};lslarch  in  cooperative  education 
SEC.  441,  Title  IV  <.f  the  Higher  Education 
An  oi  1965  IS  amenaed  by  redesign.iting  part 
U  as  part  F,  by  redesignating  sections  461 
through  467  as  leclions  491  through  4U7. 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  after  part  C 
the  loilowing  new  p.irt: 
■Part   D  — Cooperat  iVE   Ent  cation    PnocRAMS 

'APPROPRMIIONS     '.'    tliORL'.LD 

"SF.r.  451.  1")  There  are  authorized  to  be  up- 
iiropnated  ^8,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  :10.  1969.  .ind  SIO.OOO.UOO  lor  the 
li.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  enable 
the  Coiiiniis.sioner  to  make  grants  pursuant 
to  section  452  to  inslitutions  ol  liigiier  edu- 
cation lor  the  planning,  establisiunei.t.  ex- 
pansion, or  Carrying  out  by  such  institutio.is 
of  programs  of  cooperative  cducition  t:..tl 
lUternaie  periods  ol  full-time  academic  stuoy 
With  periods  of  fuil-tlme  public  or  private 
employment  that  will  not  only  afiord  stu- 
dents the  opoortunity  xa  earn  through  em- 
plovment  funds  required  toward  continuing 
and  completing  their  education  but  will-  so 
far  as  practicable,  give  them  work  experience 
related  to  their  ;;c.idemiC  or  occupation.a 
ubjectr.  e.  ,  ,_ 

■■(b)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  5750,000  tatn  for  the  l.scal  year 
endin>'  June  30.  1969.  and  ;or  the  .■■uCCLMung 
fiscal  "year  to  enable  the  Commi.ssioner  to 
make  iram'ing  or  research  grants  or  contrac'is 
pursuant  to  section  453. 

•  ICI  For  ttie  fi.^cal  year  endir.g  June  30, 
1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  hscal  >eais, 
there  may  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  tins 
part  only  such  sums  us  the  Congress  may 
heiealter  authorize  by  law. 

•■(d)  Appropriations  under  Uils  part  sinll 
not  be  available  lor  the  payment  of  c(/m- 
pensation  of  students  for  employment  by 
employers  under  arran-enitnts  puisuant  to 
this  part. 

"GRANTS    FOR    PROGRAMS   OF    COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

"Sec  452.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section 
451,  and  for  the  purposes  set  fo'th  therein, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
that  have  applied  therefor  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  In 
amounts  not  in  excess  of  $75,000  to  any  one 
such  institution  for  aiiy  fiscal  year. 

■■(b)  Each  application  lor  a  grant  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  at  such  time 
or  times  as  he  may  prescribe  and  shall-- 

•■(1)  r,et  lorth  programs  or  activities  for 
winch  a  prant  is  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

••(2)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
po'-ts.  jn  such  form  and  containing  .nich 
information,  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  curry  cut  las  fuuctioiiS 
under  'this  part,  and  lor  the  keeping  of  such 
records  and  for  alfordlng  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  \cri;. cation  of 
such  reports; 
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"(S)  proTlde  for  such  tiacAl  control  and 
fund  »ccouiiUng  procedures  aa  m-iy  t>«  nec- 
essarr  to  mbuto  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounUng  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  thl*  part,  and 

"(41  Include  tuch  other  InformaUon  as  the 
Commlaaloner  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  part 

"(c)  No  Institution  of  higher  educ.itlon 
may  receive  grants  under  this  section  for 
more  than  three  fiscal  years 

"(d)  In  the  development  of  criteria  for 
approval  of  applications  under  this  section, 
the  Conunlssloner  shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
viaory  Council  on  Financial  Aid  U)  Students. 

CEANTS    »ND    CONTRACTS    r    K     TRMNING 
AND    BESEARi   H 

"SBC.  453.  Prom  the  sutns  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  i  b  i  of  section  451.  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized,  for  the  train- 
ing of  persons  In  the  planning  establish- 
ments, admlnlstraf.on  or  coordination  of 
programs  of  cooperative  education,  or  for 
r«ear<*-Hito  methods  of  Improving,  develop- 
ing, or  promoting  the  use  of  cooperative 
education  pro-ams  m  Institutions  of  higher 
education,  to- 

il)  make  granu  to  or  contracu  with  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  IrLStltu'.lons   and 

"i2)  make  grants  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  on?anlz.-\tion8.  or 
contracu  with  public  or  private  ;igencle»  or 
organlzauons.  when  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts wiU  make  an  especially  .-significant 
contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of 
this  section  " 

PvRT      E-OEHER4L      PUuVlSIOSS      RlLATlNG     TO 

bTUDtNr   .Assistance 

A.MtNUME>rT3    E»Kl.lTIl.E    VfOS     ENACTWSNT 

Sec  451    (ai  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
part  D  the  following  new  part 
Pkkt   E — OtirrRAL   Provisions    Rcl.^ting    to 

SrVDE.NT    .ASSlbT.\WrE    PROGRAMS 

"SvBP\RT   1— General  Provljions 

•  OErlNITIO.NS 

■•.>EC  461  ai  For  pvirposes  of  this  title. 
the  term  'State'  includes  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands 

(bi  For  purposes  of  part  C  of  this  title 
and  title  U  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion .Act  of  1358.  the  term  private  vocational 
school'  means  a  school  ili  which  provides 
not  !e5.s  than  a  six-month  program  of  train- 
ing to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employ- 
ment m  a  recognized  oocupAtlon.  'Ji  which 
mee'j  the  requirements  of  section  801 1  aw  1 1 
:»nd  801 1  an  2 1  of  'his  Act  (3i  which  does 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  section  801  <  a) 
i3i  of  this  Act  (4i  which  Is  accredited  by 
a  nationally  recognized  ixccrecUtmg  agency 
or  association  .ipproved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  this  pLirpo.se  and  i5i  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  at  le*^'  five  years  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Commissioner  shall 
publish  a  list  of  nationally  recogiUiied  ac- 
crediting agencies  or  associations  which  h« 
determines  lo  be  reliable  auth  rltv  as  to 
the  quality  of  training  o.reretl 
■  KMCiBitmr  or  besioents  of  tuvst  TiR-frroRT 

OF     PACinC     ISLAKDS 

•-.Sei-  462  Permanent  residents  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  sh.^11  be  elig- 
ible for  aoBlstance  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Defease  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
under  this  title  to  the  s.tme  eitent  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  eligible  (or  such 
assistance. 
-SL-BP.var  2 — Advisory  Council  on  Fi.vancial 

AID     ro     STLDl-NTS 

'  bstablishment  or  covncil 
.Sec  469  i\\  There  :s  esttbll.^hed  in  the 
omce  of  EducatlL.n  an  Adv.aory  Council  on 
Financial  .Aid  w  Students  (hereafter  in  thl» 
section  referred  to  as  the  Council')  consist- 
ing of  the  (>)mmissioner.  who  shall  be  Chalr- 
m  in.  and  of  menibers  appointed  by  the  Com- 


mi.sslaner  without  regard  to  the  clvtl  serv- 
ice or  claaslflcauon  law*.  Such  appointed 
members  shall  Include  (li  leading  authort- 
uea  ;n  the  field  oif  educaUon.  (3)  persons 
reprtMnung  State  and  private  nonprofit  lo&a 
insuraiM;e  programs,  financial  and  credit  in- 
sututions.  and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  .ther  eligible  insUluUons  as  ihose 
terms  may  be  variously  defined  in  this  .Act. 
or  in  the  National  Defen-se  Education  .Act  of 
1958,  and  i3>  at  '.east  one  undergraduate 
s'ud'nt  m  .An  institution  of  higher  education 
or  other  eligible  institution 

•lb)  The  Council  shall  lulvlse  the  Com- 
m!3.sioner  -in  mafers  of  general  policy  aris- 
ing m  the  adminiatritKin  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  proerama  relating;  lo  financial  as- 
sl.^tance  to  student-i  umI  on  evaluaUon  of 
the  effectlveneM  of  -hese  programs 

c  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  re»;ular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall  while  attending  meetings  or  con- 
fe.-ences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  Council  be  entitled  to 
receive  compen.sation  at  a  r\te  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  tJie  rate  si>ecl- 
fled  at  the  Ume  of  such  v-rvice  for  i^rade 
OS  18  in  section  5332  of  utle  5  United  States 
Code,  including  travelume.  and  while  so  serv- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Council  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  truel  ekpenses.  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
inorized  by  section  3703  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  Internut- 
tent'.y  m  the  Govern.Tient  Service 

"(di  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Coun.il  such  technical  assist- 
ance and  to  piake  available  to  It  such  secre- 
t.irl.il  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  dat.i  a  iil.ible  to  him.  .is  the  Coun- 
cil may  require  to  carrv  out  its  functions  " 

,bp  Section  433  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966  irelaUng  to  Advisory  Council 
on  Insiued  Loans  to  Students)  Is  repealed. 
\.v«:noments  Er»-ix-Ttv«  ro«  ns<  \l  tkar   i970 

A.NO     THBREArmi 

Sec     452     ElTectlve   for    fiscal    ve.,rs   ending 

•    or  after  June  30    1970    part  E  of  title  IV 

of  the  High  Education  Act  of  l'J65  (as  added 

by   secUon   451   of   this   Act)    is  amended   by 

UiserUng  after  sei  tloii  462  the  fullo-^ing  new 

"ALLOTMENT     OF     FVNOS     TO     INSTrrVTtONS     OF 
HIGHER     EDVCATION 

Sec  463  (»)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  msU- 
tutl ons  wTth  which  he  has  entered  into 
agreements  under  p.art  A  or  part  C  of  this 
title  must  file  appltcaUons  for  allotments  to 
such  Institutions  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  programs  established  under  such 
parts  Such  alloimenU  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  equitable  criteria  which  the 
Commissioner  shall  establi.sh  and  which  shall 
be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribution  of  such 
funds  among  such  Institutions  as  will  most 
effectl.ely  carrv  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program  for  which  the  agreement  was  made 
".b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  made 
under  subsection  ia»  to  carry  out  a  program 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  i>e  req  I'.red  for  such  year 
or  the  next  Hbc&I  year  shall  be  a-.ailable  f  >r 
reallotment  to  carry  out  fhe  s.une  program 
in  .iccordance  with  the  equi'able  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  subbevtion  tat  .Any 
amount  reallotted  to  an  institution  under 
this  subsection  from  appropriations  for  any 
fiscal  year  sh.iil  be  deemed  part  of  its  allot- 
ment  for    that  fiscal   year. 

"EXPENSES   OP   ADMINlSrR-MION 

'  Stc  464  ta)  An  Institution  which  h.is 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
ml-ssloner  under  part  A  or  C  of  this  title 
shall  be  entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
it  receives  an  allotment  under  either  such 
p;u-t  to  a  pavment  In  Ueu  of  reimbursement 
for  Its  expenses  during  such  fiscal  year  In  ad- 
ministering   programs    .is-slsted    under    this 


part  The  payment  for  fiscal  jf  n>  •'^»** 
be  payable  from  each  sucto  allotment  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  CommU- 
sloner  and  lUi  shall  (except  as  provided  In 
subsecUon  (b)  )  be  an  amount  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  (A)  the  Institution's  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  from  its  allot- 
ment under  part  A  plus  iB)  its  expenditures 
during  such  fiscal  year  under  part  C  for  com- 
pensation of  students. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  amount  paid  to  an 
Institution  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  sec- 
tion plus  the  amount  withdrawn  from  Its 
student  loan  fund  under  section  204(b)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
may  not  exceed  »125.0O0. 

m.mntenance    of    effort 

•  Sec  465  An  agreement  between  Uie  Com- 
nussioner  and  an  Institution  under  part  A 
or  part  C  shall  provide  assurance  that  the 
in.^titvitlon  will  continue  to  spend  In  Its  own 
scholarship  and  student-aid  program,  from 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under 
such  parts,  not  less  than  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  year  made  for  that  purpose 
during  the  most  recent  period  of  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  elTocOve  date  of  the 
agreement" 

PvRT  F     Amendments  to  Nationai.  Defense 
Education   Act 

SUBP.VBT       1        amendments      TO      NATIONAL 

DEFE.NSC   STUDENT   LOAN    PROCaiAM 

EXTENSION    OF   .NATION.\L  DIFTNSE  STUDENT 

LOAN     PROGRAM 

SEC  471  lai  SecUon  201  Of  the  National 
Defense  Education  .Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
(  1 )  by  sinking  out  "and  "  before  "$225.0()0  - 
000  "  (2)  bv  inserting  after  "June  30.  1968.  ' 
Uie  following  '$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $275.000.00<J 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.", 
(Ji  by  sinking  out  "and  such  sums  for  tlic 
Oical  year  ending  June  30.  1969  '  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  and  there  are  furtliei 
authorized  'vo  be  appropriated  such  sums  for 
Uie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971  '.  and  (4i 
by  sinking  out  'July  1.  1968'  and  inserling 
In  lieu  thereol    July  1.  1970  ". 

,bi  Setuons  202(3)  and  202(b)  of  such 
Act  are  each  .anended  by  striking  out  "1968  ' 
and  inserung  In  Ueu  thereof  "1968". 

ici  SecUon  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  ov 
sir. king  out  1972"  each  time  It  appears  iii 
subsections  lal.  (b»  and  (c)  of  such  section, 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1974". 
el:min\tion  of  state  allotment  roR.Mt  1  V 
Stc  472  EfTecllve  for  fiscal  years  endln^ 
on  or  after  June  JO.  1«70 — 

(  1  )  Section  203  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  repealed. 

.2)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended  '<> 
read  .is  loUows 
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allotment  ok  Fi  nds  to  iNsrrruTiov-. 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Comhus.sloncr  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  Insti- 
tuUons  of  higher  education  with  which  he 
ha.  entered  into  agreements  under  this  UDe 
must  file  .-ippllcaUons  for  alloUnents  to  such 
institutions  of  funds  appropriated  pur.-^uani 
to  section  201  Such  allotments  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  equlUible  criteria 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  estobllsh  and 
wiuch  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  a  di.-tril)  .- 
tlon  of  such  funcLs  among  such  Institution.^ 
of  higher  education  as  will  most  etTcctively 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The 
Federal  capital  contribution  to  an  m.'.Utii- 
tlon  shall  be  paid  to  It  from  Its  allotment 
under  this  section  from  time  to  lime  in  such 
installments  as  the  CommLssioner  determiner, 
will  not  result  in  unnecessary  accumulatioii,> 
in  the  student  loan  fund  esUbllshed  uniitr 
its  agreement  under   this   title. 

"lb)  The  ;unount  of  .»ny  allotment  uiuli-r 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  year  or  the  next  fiscal  ye.ir 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  In  accord- 
ance with  the  equitable  criteria  established 


pursuant  to  subsection  (a).  Any  amount  re- 
alloted  to  an  Institution  under  this  sub- 
section from  appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
lor  that  fiscal  year  " 

(2)    Section  203  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

ADMIN  ISTRATrVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  473.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
an  or  after  ,'une  30.  1970 — 

( 1 )  SecUon  204  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  after  "Sec.  204".  and  by  striking 
out  In  paragraph  (3)(C)  "routine  expenses" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "which- 
ever Is  the  lesser,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "administrative  expenses  as  pro- 
vided In  subsection  ( b )  ", 

(2)  Section  204  of  such  .Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(hi  An  institution  of  higher  education 
that  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Commissioner  under  section  203  shall 
be  entiUed  for  e-.\ch  fiscal  year  during  which 
It  makes  any  student  loans  from  a  student 
loan  fund  establishe<l  under  this  title  to  a 
payment  In  lieu  oi  reimbursement  for  its 
expenses  dunng  .'^uch  hscal  year  in  admin- 
istenng  Its  stiideni  loan  program  assisted 
under  this  title  .Such  payment  (1)  shall  be 
ixiy.ible  from  its  .'tudent  loan  fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  ol  the  Commls- 
suiner,  and  (2)  i  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 464(bl  ol  the  Higher  Education  Act 
ol  1965)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  princip;tl  amount  ol  loans 
made  from  such  fund  dunng  a  fiscal  year." 

REVISION    OP   teacher   CANCELLATION    PROVISION 

Sec  474  lai  Section  205(b)  1 3)  of  the 
National  Defense  Educ;ilion  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  to  reed  its  loUows; 

•'(3)  part  or  all  of  such  loan  may  be  can- 
celed for  certain  service  as  a  teacher,  In 
accordance  with  section  208." 

(bi  Section  208  of  such  .Act  is  amended 
to  read  at  follows ; 

"CANCEI  LATION  FOE  CEhTAIN  SERVICE  AS  A 
TE'.CHtR 

"Sec  208.  (a)(1)  A  percentage  (specified 
In  paragraph  (2)  )  of  the  total  amount  of  any 
loan  made  alter  the  date  of  enactment  ol 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
irom  a  student  loan  fund  established  under 
this  title  shall  be  canceled  for  each  complete 
academic  year  ol  service  by  the  borrower — 

"(A)  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  described  in  para- 
graph (3) .  or 

"(B)  as  a  full-time  fpi-cher  of  handi- 
capped children  iinchulmg  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  liearmg,  deaf,  speech  Im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed  or  other  health  impaired 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial education)  in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
elementary  or  secondary  school  system. 

"(2)  The  percentage  of  a  loan  which  may 
be  canceled  under  paragraph  (1 )  is — 

"(A)  10  per  centum  for  the  first  or  second 
academic  year  of  service  described  in  para- 
graph ( 1 ) . 

"(B)  15  per  centum  for  each  academic  year 
of  such  service  thereafter. 
For  purposes  ol  this  paragraph,  an  academic 
year  for  which  the  borrower  received  the 
benefits  of  secUon  205(b)(3)  (A)  or  (B)  of 
this  title  (as  in  effect  immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  ol  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968)  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  year  ol  service  described  in  para- 
graph (1). 

'"(3)  A  teacher  may  receive  cancellation  of 
a  loan  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  only  for  service  in  an  academic  year  in 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  which  is  in  the  school  district 
of  a  local  educational  agency  which  is  eligi- 
ble in  such  year  for  assistance  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 


cation Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and  which 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  for  that 
year  has  been  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner (pursuant  to  regulations  and  after 
consultaUon  with  the  State  educaUonal 
agency  of  the  State  in  which  the  school  Is 
located)  to  be  a  school  in  which  the  enroll- 
ment of  children  described  in  clause  (A). 
(B).  or  (C)  ol  section  103(a)(2)  of  Utle  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  EducaUon 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended  (using  a  low-income 
factor  of  $3,000)  exceeds  50  per  centum  of 
total  enrollment  of  the  school. 

■(b)    In   the  case   of   a   loan  made   before 
the  date  of  enactment   of   the   Higher  Edu- 
caUon  .Amendments  of    1968.   not   to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  such  loan  shall  be  canceled 
lor  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elementary   or  secondary 
school  in  a  State,  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  or  in  an  elementary  or  .secondary 
school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  rate  of   10  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  such  loan  for  each 
complete  academic  year  of  such  service,  ex- 
cept that  (1)  such  rate  shall  be  15  per  cent- 
um lor  each  complete  academic  year  of  serv- 
ice  as    a   lull-time    teacher    in    a    public    or 
other    nonprofit     elementary     or     secondary 
school  which   is  in  the  school   district  ol   a 
local  educational  agency  which  Is  eligible  in 
such  year  for  assistance  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act    of    1965,    .as    amended,    and    which    lor 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  lor  that  year 
has   been  determined   by   the   Commissioner 
(pursuant    to   regulations   and   after   consul- 
taUon with  the  State  educational  agency  of 
the  State  in  which  the  school  is  located)   to 
be  a  school  in  which  there  is  a  high  concen- 
tration  of   students    from    lo'v^-income   fam- 
ilies, except  that  the  Commissioner  shall  not 
make   such    determination    with    respect    to 
more  than  25  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
public  and  other  nonprofit  elementary   and 
secondary  schools  in  any  one  State  lor  .iiiy 
one  year,  (2)  such  rate  shall  be  15  per  centum 
for  each  complete  academic  year  ol   service 
as  a  full- Ume  teacher  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren   (including  mentally  retarded,   hard  of 
hearing,     deaf,     speech     impaired,     visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed. 
or   other   health    impaired   children    who   by 
reason  thereof  require  special  education)    In 
a   public   or   other   nonprofit    elementary    or 
secondary   school    system,    and    (3)    for    the 
purposes    of    .iny    cancellation    pursuant    to 
clause     (1)     or     12),    an    additional    50    per 
centum  of  any  such  loan  may  be  canceled. 

"■ic)(l)  If  for  any  academic  year  any  por- 
tion of  a  loan  is  canceled  under  subsection 
IT.)  or  (b),  the  entire  amount  of  interest  on 
cuch  loan  which  accrues  for  .uch  -ear  shall 
be  canceled, 

"■(2)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  author- 
ize refunding  any  repayment  ol  a  loan. 

""(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ttrm 
".academic  year'  means  an  .icademic  year  or 
its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regtila- 
tions  of  the  Commissioner). 

"(d)  In  .addition  to  the  payments  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  :ip- 
propriate  institution,  at  such  time  or  times 
.as  he  determines,  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  interest  which  has  been 
prevented  from  accruing  and  the  portion  of 
the  principal  which  has  been  canceled  on 
student  loans  pursuant  to  this  section  (and 
not  previously  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion) as  the  total  amount  of  the  institution's 
cipital  contributions  to  such  fund  under 
this  title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  institu- 
tion's capital  contributions  and  the  Federal 
capital   contributions  to  such  lund," 

ELIGIBILITY    OP   PRIVATE   VOCATIONAL   SCHOOLS 

Sec.  475.  (a)  SecUon  103ib)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  EducaUon  Act  of  1958  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  also  includes"  in 
the    second    sentence    and    Inserting   In    lieu 


thereof  ";  any  private  vocational  school  as 
defined  in  section  461(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
caUon Act  of  1965;  and"  :  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "requirements  of 
clause  (5)"  in  the  third  sentence  the  follow- 
ing:     (but  meets  the  requirements  of  clause 

(4))" 

ibi  in  ElTective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
ye.ir  ending  June  30.  1969.  section  203  ol 
such  Act  (as  in  effect  prior  to  the  amend- 
ment made  by  .section  472  of  this  Act)  is 
iunended  bv  ..dding  at  the  end  thereol  the 
foUawmg  new  .-enlcnce:  "The  aggregate 
amount  of  Federal  capital  coniribuUonE  paid 
under  this  section  to  private  vocational 
schools  (as  defined  m  .section  461  ib)  of  the 
Higher  Educmtion  Act  ol  1065)  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  .imounl  by  which  the  funds  .ippro- 
oriaied  ptirsuant  to  secUon  201  for  such  fis- 
cal   rear    exceed    $190,000,000" 

(2)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  on  or 
alter  June  30,  1970.  the  second  sentence  <>i 
.section  202(a)  of  .such  Act  (as  amended  bv 
secUon  472  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing before  the  period  .-it  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ":  except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  allotted  under  this  section 
n>  private  vocational  schools  ii.s  defined  in 
.section  461  (bi  of  the  Higher  Educ^ttoin  Act 
of  19651  may  not  c-xceed  the  amount  bv 
which  the  funds  .ippropriaied  pursuant  to 
s-ection  201  for  such  fiscal  ye;u  exceed 
$190,000,000". 

KLIMINATION  OF  REQUIREMENT  OF  SPICIAL 
C-ONSIDERATION  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  SUPERIOR 
.^CADEMIC    BACKGROUND 

Sec.  476  Section  204  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3). 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4),  and  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (5)   as  paragraph  (4i, 

WAIVING  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  RECJUIRKMENT 
FOR  RESIDENTS  OF  TRUST  TERRITORY  OF 
PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

8ec  477,  Section  lOOl(f)il)  of  the  Na- 
tional Delense  EducaUon  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  inserling  after  "any  individual" 
the  following:  "(other  than  a  permanent 
resident  ol  tlit-  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  I  '. 

SUBIV.KT    2-- .AME.MDML.-.TS    To    NATIONAL 

DEFEtJSE  Fellowship  Program 

EXTENSIO.N     OF    PROOT.AM 

Sec,  481,  (a)  Section  402(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "two  succeeding; 
fiscal  years'  .vud  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"seven  succeeding  fiscal  years  ", 

(b)  Section  403ia)  <A  such  .Act  is  amende;! 
by  striking  out  "three  succeedlu'.^  fiscal  yeart: ' 
and  inserting  m  lieu  ihered  "eight  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years". 

INCREASING  MAXIMUM  I.KN(--.H  OF  FEl.LO"/ i^  1 1  IP 
FROM  THREE  TO  FOUR  VFARS  IN  SPECIAL  l  ii.- 
t  U.MSTANCES.  AND  REOUIHING  INSTITUTIONAL 
LfFORT  TO  ENCOURAGE  RFIIIIFNTS  TO  INTER 
OR  CONTINUE  TEAL  .UII.G 

Sec  482.  (a)  Subsection  lai  of  section  402 
of  the  National  Deien»e  Education  .Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  inserting  "il)"  after 
"except  '  in  the  second  semonce  thereof,  and 
by  inserting  Iminetiiaiely  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  sucli  sfiiicnce  the  following:  '. 
and  (2)  that  the  Coinniissiontr  may  provide 
by  regulation  for  tlie  granting  of  such  fellow- 
ships" for  a  period  of  study  not  to  exceed 
one  academic  year  icr  one  calendar  year  in 
the  case  of  fellowships  to  which  clause  ( 1  I 
applle^)  in  addition  to  the  maximum  period 
otherwise  applicable,  tinder  special  circum- 
stances in  whi^h  the  purposes  of  this  Utle 
would  most  effectively  be  served  thereby ', 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  in  his  discre- 
tion increase,  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  'a),  the  maximum 
periods  of  fellowships  awarded  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  .Act. 

(c)  The  second  sentence  of  section  403(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
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end  of  --laus*  fa»  of  surh  oeu'eni-e  and  In- 
sertlnic  '  and'  in  Iteii  thei^of;  »nd  by 
adding  the  f.illow'.nn  new  rlftujw 

••i3)  that  the  appllratl.m  rontalris  sntls- 
f.ictory  aBsurahce  that  the  institution  will 
make  reaaonable  rontln'iln?  eff'.r«a  to  en- 
courage reclplen'i  :f  fell'  w~h;ps  -inder  this 
title  enrolled  in  such  progrnnn.  to  teach  nr 
continue  to  tea'h  '.n  msti'Mtions  of  higher 
education  " 

(d)  The  amendment  made  bv  s.ibsectton 
(C)  of  thl8  section  sh.ill  ipply  with  respect 
to  fellowBhlf>«  aw.irded  on  or  ifti-r  -.he  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 


RKQCnUNO  STIPINDS  TO  Br  SFT  IN  AN  VMOUNT 
CONSISTENT  Wn-H  rllOSC  KW\RDFD  FOR  COM- 
P.vaABLX  rELLOWSHIPS 

Sic  *S3  lai  Section  404  .f  Uie  National 
Defense  Education  Act  ot  1958  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"FTCMOWiHIP  -.riPENDS 

"Sec  <W  lai  The  Commissioner  shiill  pav 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
title  inch  stipends  ,  m-'.udlng  sxich  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  vnd  other  expenses  for 
such  persona  and  their  dependpnt-s>  as  he 
mar  determine  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federally 
supported  proi^rams 

••(bi  The  Commissioner  shall  •  In  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section lai  I  pav  to  the  insti-utlon  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  purstiing 
hi«  -ourse  of  study  s-uch  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  prerrullhi;  practices  under 
,-omparable  federally  supported  pro^Tams. 
except  that  such  ammint  shall  not  exceed 
Si.jOO  per  ac.idemtc  year  fur  any  such  per- 
son." 

ibi  The  amount  of  any  supend  payable 
with  respect  -,0  a  fellowship  awarded  prior  to 
the  date  of  e-iactment  of  this  Act  shall  not. 
dur.n<  the  period  for  which  such  fellowship 
was  awarded  be  less  with  n»pect  to  >n7  year 
of  study  than  the  amount  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  th?  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  Uils  section  be  payable  with  re- 
spect to  such  year 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  PROFE.SSIONS  DE- 
VELOPMENT AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V 
OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  r<65i 
PROVISION  or  MF.DK*:.  INSrRANCI  COVERAGE  TO 
TEACHER  CORPS  MEMBERS  NT  OTHERV^ISK 
COVERED 

Sec  501  Section  514  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  13  lunended  by  .uldlng  im- 
mediately following  subsection  id)  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"et  The  Commissioner  !s  authorized  to 
provide  medical  Including  hospitallzaucmi 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  do  not  otherwise  obt  im  such  insurance 
coverage  either  under  an  arringement  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  idi  of  this  section  or 
as  an  incident  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  Commissioner  and  an  Institution  or  a 
State  or  local  educaUonai  agency  pursuant 
to  section  513  " 

AUTHORIZING  STATE  EDICMIONAL  AGENCIES  TO 
ADMINISTER  OIREfTLY  PROGRAMS  OF  TEACHER 
AND  TEACHER  \II)E  KE<  Rt  TTMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING 

Sec  5OT  lai  Subsection  .ai  of  section  513 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  bv  Inserting  after  "teacher  short- 
ages" \he  following  ".  or  the  efforts  of  State 
educational  agencies.". 

>i    Subsection  taj   of  section  520  of  sucb 

.\l--\s  amended — 

J(T|    in   paragraph    i2l.   by    inserting   after 

'  nji:   educational   agencies'   the   following" 

r  Of  the  State  educational  .igency    Jr  both," 

,2i    bv    striking    out    paragraphs    i3j     and 

i4i    and    .riiertiUg    in   lieu    thereof    the    tol- 

lowlng: 

,3)  with  reopect  to  so  much  of  'he  State 
p-ogram  as  Is  to  be  carried  out  by  loc*l 
educaUonai    agencies,     (A)     provides    a.-.sur- 


inre  *hnt  ever-r  local  educntlonal  agency 
whrv»e  appllr«tlon  for  funds  imder  the  plan 
Is  denied  will  be  given  an  opp<irfunlty  f'>r  a 
r  ,lr  hearing  before  the  State  eduratlona! 
iigencv  and  iB)  sets  forth  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  allocating  Fed- 
eral funds  to  local  eriucatlonal  agencies  In 
the  State,  which  policies  and  procedures 
shall  insure  that  such  funds  will  be  al- 
located to  local  educational  ipenrles  having 
the  most  urgent  r.eed  for  teachers  und 
toucher  aides:"  and 

i4i  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (51 
through  MOi  as  parcigraplis  i4i  through  i9t 
respectively 

FEU-OWSllU-.S     ...a    ^illoot.    AUMlNtSTRATORS 

Sec  503  Tlie  third  sentence  of  section  521 
i.f  the  Higher  tUlucallon  Act  of  1963  l.s 
amended  bv  In.serling  alter  become  such 
teachers  the  loUowtng  a  career  in  the 
administration  of  such  schools,". 


TEIUNICAL    COaRETTIONS 

=;tc  504  Sectl.jn  524(a)  of  the  Higher 
Educ.itlon  .Act  of  19«o  is  amended  bv  insert- 
ing in  paragraplis  ,1)  and  i4)  "or  poetsec- 
ondary  vocational  education"  after  "career 
m  elementary  and  secondary  education" 

INCRZASB      IN      COST-or-EOVC  ATION      ALI.OWANC* 

Sec  505  Section  525(b(  of  the  Higher 
KcJucatlun  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as 

ff.llOWS 

■•.hi  The  Cominl.ssioner  shall  I  In  addl- 
tl'Tn  to  stipends  paid  to  persona  under  sub- 
.sectlon  .an  pav  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  -luch  person  Is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  s>ich  .imount  :\s  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federallv  supported  programs  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $3^500  per  aca- 
demic vear  for  each  such  person  " 
TITLE     VI      INSTRUCTIONAL     EQUIPMENT 

AND    MATERIALS 
P\RT       A       EiaUtPMENT       AND       MaTTRIAI-S       ro* 

Higher  Education  (Amendments  to  Hich- 
rR  Edication  ACT  or  1966) 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM:     TECH.NICAL 
AMENDMENT 

Sec  801  lal  SubsecUon  (b»  of  section  601 
ot  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  U 
amended  by  striking  out  .ill  of  such  sub- 
section after  1967."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ieO.OOO  000,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  IU68,  $14.500  000  for  the  flscjil 
vear  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  »14.800.000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  to 
enable  the  Commi.ssloner  to  make  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  educ*tion.  and  to  com- 
binations of  institutions  of  higher  education, 
pursuant  to  this  part  for  the  .acquisition  of 
equipment  and  for  minor  reimxlellng  de- 
scribed in  section  603(2)  " 

ibi  Such  section  601  Is  further  amended 
bv  striking  out  subsection  (cl    thereof. 

■,ci  Subsection  id)  of  such  -section  is 
amended  by  redesignating  It  .is  subsection 
(CI  and  by  striking  out  1969.  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years" 

(d)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
602(a)  I  1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  (c)". 

i2)  SecUon  602(bi  of  such  Act  is  amended 
bv  sinking  out  ■,  I  .  "  after  "(  b)  ":  by  striking 
./ut  "(A)"  alt«r  .secuou  603(21";  and  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (2) 

(3)  Section  603(2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)"  after  methods"  by  Inserting 
•■(  \i  "  before  "for  the  acquisition  of  labora- 
tory" by  striking  out  "(B)  "  for  determining 
-elative  priorities  of  eligible  projects  .  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  iBi";  and  by 
striking  out  "lO" 

ACQIISITION    OF    CERTAIN    CO.MPt  TERS; 
TECHNICAL    AMENDMENT 

Stc  602  Section  603i2i  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation  Act  of    1965   is   amended   by   striking 


out     "objective",     and     by     Inserting     after 
■special  equipment"  the  following:  '  .  Includ- 
ing instructional  computers". 
l'\RT   B     Eqiipment   and   Material  roB  Elk- 

MENTASr  AND  .Sr.CO.NOA«T  EDUCATION 

.AMENDMfNTS      TO      nrl-E      III      oF      NATIONAL 

Dfffnse   Edccation   .Act   of   1958) 

extension    or    I'ROCRAM 

Sec  621  (a)  Hie  first  seiUence  of  section 
301  .>f  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
i.f  1958  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •  and" 
before  ■$110.000  000"  and   bv   inserting  oiler 

.lune  30.  1968."  the  following:  "and 
Hi  10  000,000  each  for  the  li.scal  years  ending 
June  30.   1969.  and  June  30,   1970.". 

ibi  Section  301  ot  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding    at    the    end    thereof    tl>e    lollowlng 

For  the  (Iscal  ye.u-  cndlni:  June  30.  1971, 
,ind  each  of  the  two  succeeding  hscal  ye.irs. 
there  may  be  .ippropriated  lor  the  purposes 
o[  this  section,  only  --uch  siuu;.  .is  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

EQVIPMENT     fob     EDVCATIONALLT     DEPBIVED 
CHILDREN 

Sec  622  (a)  Title  III  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
inserting  mamedlately  below  the  center  head- 
ing thereof  the  following- 

"P.MiT  A — Grants  to  Statks" 
(b)  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  this  title"  wherever  it  ap- 
l>ears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
part":  .ind  (21  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the   following   new   i>art: 

P\RT  D— CiRants  to  Local  Edvcattonal 
Agencies 
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"appropriations  avtiiobu'K-0 
"Sec.  311.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  .ippropriated.   for  carrying  out  this  part 
$84  373.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969    and  S160  000000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
in^'  June  30,   1970    For  the  fiscal  year  endln;; 
June  30,  1971,  and  the  two  succeeding  li.scal 
years,    there    may    be   appropriated    to   carry 
out  this  part  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law, 
"allotments  to  loc.vl  educational  .agencies 
Sec.    312    From    the    sums    appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  311   for  any  fiscal  year 
'he  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount, 
but   not  in  excess  of  3   per  centum  thereof, 
lb  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  pro- 
vided in  section  1008(  A)    From  the  remainder 
u:   such  sums   the  Commissioner  shall   allot 
t  J  each  local  educational  agency  (  other  than 
loc.il    educational    agencies    of    states    which 
'eceive  their   allotmenU  under   this  part  iis 
"provided  in  subsection  IOO81A))    an  .amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
such  remainder   .is   the  .imount  received  by 
such  agencv  from  lunds  appropriated  lor  the 
preceding  fiscal  vear  for  grants  under  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act    of     1965     (title    II    of    Public    1-iw    874, 
Eighty-first  Congress,  .is  amended)    bears  to 
the  amount  received  by  all  local  educational 
a^'encies  irom  such  funds  for  such  year 

•••.PPlICATION  OF  LOCAL  EDVCATIONAL  AGENCY 

■■.SEC-  313.  (a)  A  local  educational  agency 
may  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  for  :iny 
nscal  year  only  on  application  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  .ippropriate  State  educational 
.agency  upon  its  determination  (consistent 
with  such  ba.slc  criteria  as  the  Commissioner 
may  ej.»-ablish ) — 

•■il)  that  oavments  under  this  part  win 
be  used  for  tlie  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
materials  referred  to  in  section  303(a)  il)  to 
be  used  m  prot-rams  and  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  educa- 
tion illy  deprived  children  In  school  attend- 
.ince  a'reas  having  a  high  concentration  ot 
children  from  low-income  f.amllies; 

"(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  wath 
the  number'  of  educaUonally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district  oi  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private 


elementary  and  .secondary  ^t^^oU;.  ,«"^^ 
igencT  has  made  provisions  for  Including 
.specl.il  educational  services  and  ar""f ' 
inen-s  (such  ,.s  dual  enrollment,  educatlona 
r.idio  and  television.  ,.nd  mobile  educational 
service-s  and  equipment  1  which  will  afford 
such  children  the  beiietits  of  the  equipment 
•ind  in.iierial.s  provided  under  this  part; 

"(3)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  a5sur:ince  that  the  con- 
trol of  funds  provided  under  this  part,  and 
that  title  to  equipment  ,ind  materials  ac- 
quired therewith,  shall  be  In  a  public  agency 
lor  the  uses  and  purposes  provided  in  this 
pan.  and  iha-.  a  public  .ipency  will  .adminis- 
ter such  lunds  and  equipment  and  matenaLs. 

''""(4)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency.  In  such 
Jorm  and  cont-ilnlng  such  information,  as 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  the 
State  educational  agency  to  perform  Its  duties 
under  this  part,  and  will  keep  such  records 
ind  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  State 
educational  agency  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verificaUon  of 
such  reporu.  ,, 

••(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
not  finally  disapprove  In  whole  or  In  part 
any  application  for  funds  under  this  part 
without  hrst  affording  the  local  educaUonai 
•cgencv  submltung  the  applicaUoa  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"STATE    AMPLICATION 

"Sec  314  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate under  this  part  shall  submit  through 
Its  State  educational  agency  to  the  Com- 
missioner an  application.  In  such  detail  as 
the  Commissioner  deems  necessary,  ■which 
provides  satisfactory  assurance— 

••  (1 )  that  payments  under  this  part  ■will  be 
used  only   for  programs  and  projects  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agencv  pursuant  to  section  318.  and  that  such 
-igenc'y  will  In  all  other  respects  comply  \rtth 
the    provisions   of   this   part,   Including   the 
enforcement  of  any  obligations  Imposed  upon 
a  local  educational  agency  under  section  313. 
"(2)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  will  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary   to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,   and   accounting  for,   funds   paid   to  the 
State    (including    such    funds   paid   by    the 
State   to   local   educational   agencies)    under 
this  part;  and 

"(3)    that    the    State    educational    agency 
will    make    to    the    Commissioner    such    re- 
ports as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  en- 
able the  Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties 
under  this  part    (including  such  reports  as 
he   may   require   to   determine   the  amounts 
which    local    educational    agencies    of    that 
State   are   eligible   to  receive   for   any  Asm 
vear)    and  assurance  that  such  agency  wui 
keep    such    records    and    afford   such   access 
thereto     as     the     Commissioner    may     find 
necessary     to     assure     the     correctness    and 
verification  of  such  reports. 

••(b)  An  application  submitted  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  a  State  plan  for  the 
purposes   of    seclions    1004   and    1005. 

•PAYMENTS 

•Sec  315  lai  The  Commissioner  shall, 
from  lime  to  tune  pay  to  each  State  In  ad- 
vuice  or  otherwise,  the  amount  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  State  ^e 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part.  Such 
payments  shall  take  into  account  the  extent 
III"  any)  to  which  any  previous  payment  to 
such  State  cducatloiaal  agency  under  this 
part  (Whether  or  not  in  the  same  fiscal 
year)  was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
Which  should  have  been  paid  to  it. 

"(b)  From  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  State  which  has  sub- 
to  section  313(a)  the  amount  for  which  such 
mttled  an  application  approved  to  pursuant 
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application  has  been  approved,  except  that 
this  amount  shall  not  exceed  its  allotment 
lor  the  fiscal  vear  under  .section  312 

,c)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  1004(c)  ol 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
is  amended,  ( 1 )  by  strlkinR  out  title  III  or 
V"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'part  A  or 
B  of  title  III  or  under  title  V":  and  (2) 
bv  inserting  'part  or'  belore  "title  or  .sec- 
lion"  each  time  these  words  :.[>peKr  m  1  uch 
paragrapla, 

I-ROVISION  fOR  MITIU.N-.-,HIE  t«U.>LL^AIION 
IN  STATE-IMPOSED  REQUIREMENTS  HJR  H" 
NANCIAL     PABTICll'ATION      or      i'BOJtCT     AFPLI- 

c.iN  rs 

.SEC  623.  subsection  la)  of  section  303  ol 
tlie  National  Defense  Kducation  Act  ol  1958  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ":  and";  and  by  inserting  i.t  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new  para- 
graph: . 

•■16)  sets  forth  any  requirements  imposed 
upon  applicants  for  financial  participation  in 
projects  assisted  under  this  part.  Including 
anv  provision  for  taking  into  account  in  such 
requirements,  the  resources  available  to  imy 
applicant  for  such  participation  relative  to 
the  resources  for  participation  available  to 
all  other  applicants." 

PAYMENT  or  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 
OUT  or  PROJECT  FUNDS  IN  LIEU  OF  SEPARATE 
FUNDING 

Sec  624,  EffecUve  with  respect  to  fiscal 
vears '  beginning  alter  June  30,  1968  title 
ill  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  as  follows: 

(ai  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (ai  01 
section  303  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
before  "(B)"  and  by  inserting  the  following 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof:  , 
and  IC)  administration  of  the  State  plan, 
except  that  the  amount  used  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan  for  any  years  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centvim 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  this 
part  for  that  year,  or  $50,000,  whichever  is 

^"^^bTu)   Paragraph  (5)   of  such  section  303 

(a)  the  second  sentence  of  section  301.  sub- 
section   (b)    of   section  302,   and   subsection 

( b )  of  section  304  are  repealed. 
(2)  Section  302  Is  amended  by  sUiking  out 

•the  first  sentence  of"  in  subsection  (a)  (1); 
striking  out  "or    (b)"  in  the   ^rs*  ^sentence 
of  sub^ction   (o;  striking  ouf'^^^ff'su^ 
(a)   and  (b)"  in  the  same  sentence  of  such 
subsection    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
"subsection    (a)";    striking  out     or    (b)      in 
the  second  sentence  of  such  subsecUon;  and 
redesignaUng  such  subsection    (c)    as  sub- 
secUon (b) ;  and  references  elsewhere  to  such 
subsection  (c)   are  redesignated  accordinglj. 
tsTsuSsection  (a,  of  section  304,  and  ref- 
erences thereto,  are  redesignated  as  section 
304;  and  there  is  deleted  from  section  304    as 
provided  in  paragraph  (4)  "^  ^^ct'o^^fO^^ai    . 
(4)  Section  304  is  further  amended  (A)  b> 
striking  out  "for  projects  for  acquisition  of 
equfpment   and   minor    remodeling   referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)   of  section  303(a )   which 
are  ci^riel  out",  and    (B)    by   inserung   the 
following  after  "except  ^^ai":  "  (  D  such  pa>- 
ments  with  respect  to  expenditures  for  ad- 
ministraUon    of    the    State    plan    shall    not 
exceed   the   limitation   established   b>    para- 
eraph  (1)(C)   of  section  303(a),  and  (2) 
^^5)    Paragraph    (6)    of   section   303 (a.,   as 
added  by  section  623  of  this  Act.  is  redesig- 
nated ao  paragraph  (5). 

PRIVATE  schools:  AUTHORIZING  REALLOTMENT 
OF  SET-ASIDE  FOR  LOANS;  REPEALING  LOAN  AL- 
LOTMENT   FORMULA 

SEC  625.  lai  SecUon  305  of  the  Nanoual 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "SEC.  305."  and  all  that  fol  ows 
down  to  but  not  including  subsection  (bill) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  folio"'"*- 

•Sec   305.  From  the  sums  reserved  for  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 


under  the  provisions  of  section  302(a1.  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  make  loans  to 
private  nonprofit  elementary  and  .secondary 
schools  in  anv  State.  Any  such  loan  .shall  be 
made  onlv  for  the  purposes  lor  which  pa>- 
mcnls  to  State  educaUonai  agencies  i^re  au- 
;ho.-i:'.ed   under   the  first  sentence   of   .section 

301.  and — 

1 2)  Paragraph  (-3)  of  such  section  is 
.imended  bv  striking  out  "the  current  aver- 
vge  •.'eld  <n  all  (ailslai.dinR  marketable  ob- 
iiK.nions  01  ihc  United  States"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  current  average  market 
vicld  on  outstanding  marketable  obUsations 
^t  the  United  State;  with  redemption  i>enods 
10  maturity  comparable  to  the  ..verage  m.a- 
turitles  of  such  lo.ms". 

(b)  .Section  3021  bi  ol  .^uch  Act  1  as  so  re- 
designated by  section  624  of  this  -Act)  is 
.iincnded  to  re.id  as  follo-As: 

••(b)  Tlie  iimount  of  any  State's  aUotment 
under  subsection  lai  of  this  section  for  any 
Iscal  vei'r  \vhich  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year 
<hall  be  avaiMble  for  reallotment  from  lime 
"to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  us 
the  commissioner  may  hx.  to  the  other  Stales 
u  proportion  to  the  original  aUotments  to 
such  states  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 

non,    out    with    such    P^oP°';^'°"^\^^X°"ex 
for  any  such  HUte  being  reduced  to  the  cx- 
ent    u    exceeds    the    sum    the    Commissioner 
esumates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  lor  such  year;   and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reserved  lor  ..ny 
fiscal   vear   for   making   loans   under   section 
305  wliich  the  commissioner  determines  will 
not    be   required   for   that   purpose   for   such 
vear  shall  be  available  for  ^'"otment  among 
Ihe   States    in    the   manner   provided   m   the 
orecedmg    sentence    for    reallotments.    Any 
!:mount  allotted  or  reallotted  to  a  Stat^  un- 
der this  subsection  during  a  year  trom  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  aUotment  under  subsec- 
tion  (a)    of  this  section  lor  such  year, 

(C)    The   amendment  made   by  subsection 
(a)  (2)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  loans  made 
ait!er  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
PABT  C— Financial  Assistance  roa  Strength- 
ening iNSTBtrCTION  IN  TKK  HLMANrrlES  AND 
Abts 

EXTENSION     or     PROGRAM 

SBC.  631.  (a)  The  first  sentence  <>£  section 
12  of  the  National  Foundation  on  ibe  Ari^ 
and  HumaniUes  Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1) 
bv  striking  out  "two  succeeding  years  and 
msertVng  m  lieu  thereof  "four  succeeding 
kscal  vears"  and  (2)  by  su-iklng  out  "June 
to    19l9'    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 

^"■,b!''such  section  Is  further  amended  (1) 
in  stibsection  (b).  by  striking  out  .a^otted 
and  inserung  in  Ueu  thereof  reserved. 
aUotterand  feallotted".  and  by  striking  out 
'^Lnd  ic."  and  inserting  in  1-u  thereof  and 
,b)";  and  (2)  in  subsection  ifl.  bv  strikin, 
out  'allot  and '. 

TITLE  VII— GUIDANCE.  COUNSELING,  AND 
SsTING  (  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  A  OF 
•rm-E  V  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDL - 
CATION   ACT  OF   1958 1 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGKAM 

SEC    701     (ai    Section  501  of  the  N'"'0;-'i 

1970"  and  I  2)  by  addir.g  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  'For  the  fiscal  year  e.id  ng 
June  30,  1971,  ana  each  of  the  ^"o  succeedmg 
fiscal  years,  there  may  be  aPPr°P"«\^f  J°;  "'^^ 
purposes  of  this  subsection  only  such  sums 
L  the  congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 

^TbKl)    Section    504(ai     of    such     Act     is 
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unended  by  striking  out  "eight  succeeding 
n»c»l  yeara"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
thirteen  succeeding  n«cal  yeara" 
(21  Section  5<H(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■'nine  succeedlnu  fiscal  year*" 
.«nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  fourteen  suc- 
leeiling  fiscal  years" 

TITLE  VIII  LANGUAC.E  DFAFXOPMENT 
(AMENDMENTS  TO  TITI.E  VI  OF  NA- 
TIONAL      DEFENSE       EDUCATION       ACT. 

!  058 ) 

rXTENSION    or    PROGRAM 

Sec  801  lai  Subsections  lai  and  (bi  of 
section  601  of  ihe  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out     1068"  and  inserting  in  :ieu  there<if 

1973" 
I  bi  Section  603  of  such  Act  is  amended  ( 1 1 
by    striking    out      and"    before      JIBOOO.OOO" 
and  bv  inserting  after     1968. "  the  followlni? 
•»16  050.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.    1969    and   »25.0OO.0OO   for   the   fiscal   year 
ending  June  30.  1970,"    and  by  .adding  at  the 
end  thei«of  the  following    "For  the  fiscal  year 
eoilng  J*uie  30,    1971.   .md  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be  appro- 
priated   to   casry   out    the    provisions   '>i    this 
title,   only  such   nums   as   the  Congress   may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law 
TITLE  rx— NETWORKS  FOR  KNOWLEDCiE 

SHAKING    OF    EDVCATIONAL    *ND    REL.*TED    HE- 

SOfRCES  AMONG  COLLEGES    *ND  T'NIVERSmES 

SEC  901  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
IS  amended  by  redeslgnaUng  Utle  VIII  a« 
title  IX.  and  secUona  801  through  804  i  and 
references  thereto  however  styled  in  such 
Act,  or  any  other  Act.  including  such  refer- 
ences heretofore  made  in  this  Acti  <is  sec- 
tions 901  through  904,  respectively  The 
Higher  Education  Act  i.f  1965  is  further 
.unended  by  inserting  .ilter  utie  VII  the 
following  new  title 

•TITLE    VIII-  NETWORKS    FOR 

KNOWLEDCiE 

"SHARING  EDITATIONAL    *ND  RELATED  RESOl'RCES 

"Sec  801  lai  To  encourage  colleges  and 
universities  to  share  to  an  optimal  extent. 
through  cooperative  arrangements,  their 
technical  and  other  educational  and  .idmm- 
Istratlve  faclUtleB  and  resources,  and  in  order 
to  test  and  demonstrate  the  ellectivenea»  and 
efBcieucy  of  a  variety  of  such  arrangements, 
the  ConimisBioner  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  to  make  project  grauu  for  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  planmng.  developing,  or 
carrying  out  such  arrangementB  Such  grants 
may  t>e  made  to  public  "r  nonprofit  pnvate 
colleges  or  universities  When  m  the  Com- 
missioner's Judgment  it  will  more  effectively 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner may  maKe  grants  to  other  eetab- 
Ushed  public  or  nonprofit  pnvate  .igencies 
or  organizations  including  profesfei^.nal  or- 
l^anlzatlons  or  academic  .sixieties  and  he  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  established  private 
agencies  and  organizations 

"(bi  Projecte  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment. T  irrving  out  of  such  iirrHiigrments 
assisted  under  tins  title  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  ici,  include — 

"  I  1 )  I A  I  joint  use  of  facilities  such  as  class- 
roonis,  libraries,  or  laboratories.  incJuding 
Joint  use  'f  necessiiry  books,  materials,  and 
equipment,  or  iBi  .ifTordlng  access  to  .spe- 
cialized library  collections  through  prepara- 
tion of  mterinstitutional  catalofcs  and 
through  development  ..f  sy.stems  and  prep- 
arauon  of  suitable  meUli  for  electromc  or 
other   rapid    trHn.^mis*ion   of   materials; 

■i2i  estabiislunent  .uid  Joint  operation  of 
closed-circuit  television  or  equivalent  trans- 
miseion  faciuues;  -ind 

"(3)  establishment  and  joint  i>ptr,itioii  ^f 
electrtinic  computer  netw(>rks  and  projcrams 
Iheretor,  to  ->e  available  to  participating  in- 
stitutions for  such  purp<.*es  as  financial  .ind 
student  records,  student  course  work,  or 
transmission  <>i  library  materials 

■•(c)(1)    Grants    pursuant    to   clause    iB) 


of  paragraph  ili  of  subsection  (bi  may  not 
l>e  used  to  pay  the  cosu  of  electronic  trans- 
mission terminals 

I  2  I  In  the  rase  of  a  project  for  the  estab- 
ll.shment  and  operation  of  a  computer  net- 
work. granU  may   not   include- 

lAi  the  coet  of  operating  admlnl.stratlve 
terminals  "T  student  terminals  .tt  partici- 
pating institutions;    or 

(Bi  the  cc«t.  or  any  participating  Institu- 
tions pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  using  the 
central  computer  racilltles  .  f  the  network, 
except  111  such  costs  of  systems  development 
and  programing  of  computers  and  iran.omls- 
sion  cost-s  aa  .ire  necessary  to  make  the  net- 
work operational  <  11 1  the  lulmlnlstrative  and 
prrcram  support  costs  of  the  central  facili- 
ties of  the  network  and  mil  the  line-access 
c(*ts  incurred   by  participating  inbtllutlons, 

"APPROPRIATIONS     AITTHORIZWJ 

Stc    80*2    Tliere  are  authorized   to  be  ap- 
propriated,    for    grants     under    section     801. 
»500  000  (or   the   fiscal   \ear  <  ndlng  June   30. 
196©    and  $10,000,000  for  the  liscal  \ear  end- 
ing June  30.   1970    For  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,   1971.  and  each  "f  the  twu  .succeed- 
ing  fiscal    years,    there    in.iv    tje   appropriated 
lor  such  grants  imly  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  l.ereaf  ler  authorize  by  law 
■short  tttle 
.SEC    803    This  title  may   be  cited   as  the 
Networks  lur  Knowledge  .Act  of  1968'  " 
TITLE    X      AMENDMENTS    TO    TITI>E    VIII 
(GENERAL     PROVISIONS  i      OP     HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  AND  TO  TITLE 
1   (GENERAL  PROVISIONS  i   AND  TITLE  X 
I  MISCEIXANEOUS  PROVISIONS  i   OF  NA- 
nON.AL     DEFENSE    EDUCA-HON    ACT   OF 
1958  / 

establishment     of     advisory     covncil     on 

URADVATE  tUfCATION.  ABOHTION  OF  HICHEK 
FDfCATlON  KACILITTES  ACT  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Sec  1001  (ai  The  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  sec- 
tion redesignated  by  section  901  of  this  Act 
as  section  904  the  !(.)llowing  new  section: 

ADVISORY    COVNCIL    ON     l.RADCATE    EDCCA-noN 

Sec  905  fti  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  CJradu.ue  Education  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Council' i .  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  of  one  representative  each  from 
tne  omce  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Found.itlon  and  the  Na- 
Uonal  Foundation  un  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, .xnd  of  members  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  or  classification  laws  Such  appointed 
memt)ers  shall  be  selected  from  among  lead- 
ing authorities  in  the  held  of  education,  ex- 
cept that  at  least  one  of  them  shall  be  a 
graduate  student 

"ibi  The  Coiuifil  Hhall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  I'f  general  policy  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  by  the  Commis- 
floner  of  programs  relating  to  praduate  ed- 
ucation 

(ci  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
states  shall  while  attending  meetings  c.r 
ctinlerences  "f  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
L;aged  m  the  business  of  the  Council  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  .t  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  -trvice  for  ^rade 
OS  18  m  section  633'2  of  title  .'>  United  Stales 
Code,  including  traveltime,  .»nd  ^r\le  so 
serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council  away 
from  their  hfinies  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  m  lieu  i.f  subsistence,  as 
..uthorized  by  section  5703  of  title  ^.  United 
states  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  service 

id!  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  assist- 


ance, and  U)  make  available  to  It  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  available  to  him.  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  require  to  carry  out  Its  functions, •' 

(bid)  Secuon  203  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of  1963  U  repealed 

i2i  Paragraph  ill  of  section  202(C)  of 
such   Act  is  .imended  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  riie  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  for  a  grant  under  this  title 
until  he  has  obtained  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations I'f  a  panel  of  specialists  who 
.ire  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  who  are  .  oiiipetent  to  evaluate  such  ap- 
plications " 

DISSEMINATION   OF   INFORMATION 

Sec  1002  The  Higher  Education  .Act  of 
1965  13  further  amended  by  adding  after 
section  905  las  luJded  by  this  title)  the  !ol- 
low^lng  new  section: 

"DISSEMINATION    OF    INFORMATION 

"Sec  906  lai  For  the  ptirpose  of  carry- 
ing out  more  effectively  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  the  Higher  Education  PacUltles 
Act  of  1963.  and  other  Acts  administered  hv 
mm  in  the  field  of  higher  education  (includ- 
ing those  admimstered  by  him  by  delega- 
tion) .  the  Commissioner — 

••(1)  shall  prepare  luid  disseminate  to  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  State  agen- 
cies concerned  with  higher  educaUon.  and 
other  n4jpropnate  agencies  .md  Institutions 
1 A I  reports  on  programs  and  projects  as- 
sited  under  such  Acts  and  other  programs 
and  projects  of  a  similar  nature,  and  iBi 
catalogs,  reviews,  blbhographles.  abstracts, 
analyses  of  research  and  experimentation, 
and  such  other  materials  as  .ire  pener.Uly 
useful  for  such  purpose; 

(21  m.iy  upon  request  provide  .idvlce. 
counsel,  technical  assisUnce.  and  demon- 
strations to  institutions  and  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  1 1 1  underUiklng  to 
initiate  or  expand  programs  or  projects  un- 
der such  Acts  in  order  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity, increase  the  depth,  or  broaden  the  scope 
of  such  programs  or  projects,  and  shall  in- 
form such  institutions  ,ind  agencies  of  the 
jivallability  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph. 

■I  3)  shall  from  time  to  time  prep.ire  .md 
disseminate  to  institutions  and  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  reports  seltuig 
forth  developments  in  the  utilization  and 
lulaptation  of  projects  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  Acts,  and 

"(4i  may  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  pnvate  agencies,  organizations.  >;roups.  ir 
individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section 

■•(b)  There  are  .uithorlzed  to  be  itppfc-opri- 
ated  to  c.irry  lul  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion .*2.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  ..nd  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
leeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  authorl^.e  by  law." 

CONFORMING  I.EHNITIONS  OF  INSTITCTlONS  OF 
MIllHER  EDUCATION  IN  HIGHER  rDCCATlON  ACT 
UP  1965  AND  IN  NATIONAL  PEFtNSE  EOCCA- 
TION  ACT  OP  1958 

Sec.  1003  (ai  Section  901(ai  of  the  Hiphcr 
Education  Act  of  1965  i  as  s<>  rede  igiiated  by 
section  901  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting alter  if  not  so  accredited, '■  in  claiiEe 
(5)  t.'e  loUowing:  ■(A)  IS  an  Institution 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
determined  that  there  Is  satisfactory  a.ssur- 
ance.  considering  the  resources  av.ulable  to 
the  Institution,  the  i^eriod  of  time,  if  any. 
during  which  it  has  c.perated,  the  effort  it  is 
making  to  meet  accretiitalion  standards,  and 
the  purpo.se  lor  which  this  determination  i.s 
being  made,  that  Ihe  instltutioi  will  meet 
the  accredit.^lion  standards  of  such  an 
agency  or  association  within  a  reasonable 
time,  or  I  B  I    . 
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(b>  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph iR)  is  amendad  by  striking  out  -Such 
term  RJ»o  includes  any  business  school  or 
technical  Institution ••  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
vhereof  Such  term  also  Includes  any  school 
which  provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  pro- 
cram  of  trainlnt!  to  prepare  students  for 
iralnful  employment  In  a  recognized  occupa- 
tion and". 

IN.SFF.TION  OF  DEFINITION  OF  •COMBINATION  vF 
iN.sTmmONS  OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION^'  IN 
HICIHER    EDt'CATlON    ACT    OP     1965 

SEC.  1004  section  901  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (as  BO  redesignated  by 
section  901  of  this  Actl  Is  amended  by  Insert - 
inc  :.t  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

■  (J)  The  term  combination  of  Institutions 
of  higher  education'  means  a  group  of  In- 
.stitutions  of  higher  education  that  have  en- 
tered into  a  cooperative  arrangement  for  the 
purpose  of  carrvlng  out  a  common  objective, 
or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  orga- 
nlzaUon,  or  Institution  designated  or  created 
by  a  group  of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  com- 
mon objective  on  their  behalf." 

PROVISION  IN  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 
OP  1958  FOR  THE  TRUST  TERRFrORT  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS.  FOR  SCHOOLS  OF  DEPART- 
MENT OF  INTERIOR  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN. 
AND  FOR  OVERSEAS  DEPENDEKT  SCHOOLS  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  1005.  (a)  SecUon  1008  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


•  ALLOTMENTS  TO   TERRITORIES  AND   POSSBSSIONS 

•Sec  1008,  The  amounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  sections  302.  312.  and 
502  shall.  In  accordance  therewith,  be  al- 
lotted among — 

•(A)  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone.  Guam, 
.American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type 
of  assistance  furnished  under  the  part  or 
title  in  which  the  section  appears,  and 

••(B)  in  the  case  of  amounts  so  reserved 
under  socUons  30a  and  502.  (1)  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  according  to  the  need 
for  such  assistance  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  such  part  or  title  in  schools  op- 
erated for  Indian  chUdren  by  the  Etepart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  (U)  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  according  to  the  need  for  such  as- 
sistance in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  such  part  or  title  la  the  overseas  depend- 
ents schixiU  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  terms  uj>on  which  paymenta  for  such 
purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defeiiee  shall  be 
determined  pursuant  to  such  crlterl*  as  the 
CommUsioner  determines  will  beet  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title." 

(b)  Sections  30a(a)(l)  and  502(*)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "S  per 
centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for 
allotment  as  provided  In  section  1008."  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "3  per  centum 
thereof  as  he  may  determine  for  allotment 
as  provided  In  section  1008(A).  and  such 
amount,  not  in  excess  of  1  per  centum  there- 
of, as  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as 
provided  In  section  lOOB(B);". 

(c)  Section  103(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears before  "the  Virgin  Islands".  (2)  t>y  In- 
serting after  "the  Virgin  Islands."  as  it  first 
appears  'and.  for  the  purposes  of  titles  II. 
Ill  and  V.  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,"  and  (3)  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  "or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands'. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  eflecUve  with  respect  to  fiscal 
\ears  ending  after  June  30,  1988. 

i'ROVISIONS  PO«  ADEQUATE  LKADTIMK  AND  FOR 
PLANNINO  AND  EVALUATION  IN  HICHEX  EDU- 
CATION PBOGEAMS 

Sec  1006.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
•.905.   as   amended  by   this   Act.   J«  further 


amended  by  adding  after  section  906  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

•PROGRAM    PLANNING    AND    EVALUATION    FOB 
HIGHER    EDUCATION    PBOCRAMS 

•  Sec  907  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $1,117,000  for  tne  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  8.1.000.000  lor  the  liscal 
veir  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  be  av.ulable  to 
lae  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  roguUa.ons 
prescribed  by  him,  for  expenses.  Including 
crants  loans,  contracts,  or  other  payments, 
lor  (1)  planning  for  the  .nicceecilng  year 
programs  or  projects  authorized  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  provision 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  or  the  Higher  EducaUon  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  and  (2)  evaluation  of  programs  or  proj- 
ects'so  authorized.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpose  only  such  suins 
as  the  Congress  may  herealter  authorize  by 
law. 

•■advance    PLANNING 

■Sec    908    TO  the  end  of  ufTordinc!  the  re- 
sponsible   State,    local,    and    Federal    officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  .ivailable  Fed- 
eral  financial   assistance  for   education,   ap- 
propriations for  grants,  loans,  contract*,  or 
other  pavments  under  any  Act  referred  to  In 
section   907   are   authorized   to   be    Included 
in  the  appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a 
transition  to  this  method  of  timing  appro- 
Tirlatlon  action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply    notwithstanding   that   Its    initial    ap- 
plication under  any  such  Act  will  result  in 
the  enactment  In  the   same  year    (whether 
in  the  same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise) 
of  two  separate  appropriations,  one  for  the 
then  current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  euc- 
ceeding  fiscal  year. 

"EVALUATION    REPORTS    AND   CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

•Sec  909  (a)  No  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  legislative  JurisdlcUon  over  any 
Act  referred  to  in  section  907  and  to  the  re- 
BDecttve  Committees  on  Appropriations  a  re- 
pWt  evaluating  the  results  and  effectiveness 
of  programs  and  projects  assisted  thereunder 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together 
with  his  recommendations  (including  any 
legislative  recommendations)  relating  there- 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program,  the 
report  submitted  in  the  penultimate  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriattons  are  then  au- 
thorlaed  to  be  made  for  such  program  shall 
include  a  comprehensive  and  detaUed  review 
and  evaluation  of  such  program  (as  up  to 
date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  Its  entire 
past  life  baaed  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable on  objective  measurements,  together 
with  the  Secretary's  recommendations  as  to 
proposed  legistative  action. 

"AVAILABILrrr  of  APPROPRIATIONS  ON  ACADEMIC 
OR     SCHOOL     YEAR     BASIS 

'•Sec  910.  ApproprlaUons  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  grants,  loans,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments to  educaUonal  agencies  or  instituUons 
under  any  Act  referred  to  In  section  907,  may. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary be  made  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  agency  or  Institution  concerned  on  the 
baaU  of  an  academic  or  school  year  differing 

from  such  fiscal  year."  

TITLE      XI— AMENDMENTS      TO      HIGHER 

EDUCATION  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

EXTENSION     OF     PROGRAM 

SEC.  1101.  (a)(1)  Section  101(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■seven"  rind  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof 'nine". 

(2)  Section  101(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 


of   •each  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

11)69.  und  lor  the  succeeding  fiscal  year';  and 
iB)  by  striking  out  "1970  and  the  succeeding 
liscal  vear  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1071 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

i3)  Section  105(b)  cf  buch  Act  Is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  lirst  sentence  'two 
succeeding"  und  inserting  m  l.eu  t;icrc.  l 
■three  succeeding",  and  (B)  by  striking  <  ut 
•  1970.  and  liic  succeeding  fiscal  year  '  imd  in- 
,^ertlng  In  Ueu  thcreol  "1971.  and  the  t.vo 
.-.ucceediug  liscal  ye.irs". 

.  b)  Section  -Ml  of  iucli  Act  is  amciuieti  i  1  I 
,11  the  !.r:t  ,'entence  Ihcreot  1a-  stnklnc  mit 
■  :^ven"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■  nine", 
and  (2)  m  the  second  sentence  lA)  by  ttr.:-;- 
mg  out  "1968,  and  for  the  .succeeding  li!  i  al 
year"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereol  191.8. 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  luscal 
years",  and  (B)  striking  out  1970.  and  the 
.Succeeding  liscal  vear"  and  inserting  m  Ueu 
•.hereof  "1971  and  the  two  succeeding  hscal 
years' '.  . 

ic)  Secuon  303(c)  of  such  Act  is  araenaed 
1  1 )  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
".seven"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereol  "nine', 
and  (2)  in  the  second  sentence  lA)  by  strik- 
ing out  ••1968.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
vear"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1968. 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
rears"  and  (B)  by  striking  out  '1970.  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1971.  and  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years". 

BROADENl.N-G  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS 

Sec  1102,  Effective  with  respect  to  the  first 
Jiscal  year  for  ■which  there  ifl  appropriated 
the  lull  amount  authorized  for  such  year  by 
secUon  101(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1963— 

(1)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  •accommodate"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ■to  expand  and 
improve  the  faciUtles  available  for  the  edu- 
cation of".  ^  J  .„ 

(2)  Section  106  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

"ELIGIBILITY    FOR    GRANTS 

•  Sec  106  An  Instllution  of  higher  edu- 
cation shaU  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  under  this 
title  only  if  the  project  is  needed  and  will 
be  efBciently  utUized  by  the  institution  (  1 ) 
to  provide  for  Increased  student  enrollments: 
or  (2)  to  provide  a  needed  expansion  of  ex- 
tension, continuing  educaUon.  or  community 
service  programs  of  the  institutions;  or  (3) 
to  remedy  existing  or  developing  deficiencies 
in  the  instructional,  extension,  research,  stu- 
dent counseling  or  student  health  programs 
of  the  InsUtution;  or  (4)  to  provide  admm- 
istraUve.  maintenance,  storage,  or  utility 
services  necessary  for  the  conUnued  opera- 
tion or  expansion  of  the  Institution:  or  (5) 
for  a  combination  of  such  purposes. 

( 3 )  The  first  sentence  of  section  40 1  ( a  i  ( 1  i 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  lor 
student  health  facilities."  after  "or  for  .id- 
ministration  of  the  educational  or  research 
programs.". 

ADJUSTMENT   OF  INTEREST  RATES   ON   LOANS 

Sec  1103  la)  Section  303(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  ,,,,,.. 

•■(b)  A  loan  pursuant  to  this  title  shaU  be 
secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  "e  rep,'d 
within  such  period  not  exceeding  50  \ears. 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner: 
■,nd  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  per  annum 
that  is  not  less  than  the  amount  by  which^ 

•  il)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
„f  the  Treasury  taking  into  considerauon  tne 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  Slates 
with  redemption  periods  to  maturity  com^ 
parable  to  the  average  maturlUes  ol  such 
loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
■!-e  1  per  centum,  exceeds 

■•;2)  a  rate  of  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
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per  knQum,  aa  determined  by  Uie  Commla- 
sloner  " 

lb)  TbU  section  shall  apply  to  all  loana 
approved,  or  for  which  a  commitment  la 
made,  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  thla  Act. 

KXTSNDING  .*lTTHOBIZATXON  rflR  HIOHCa  CDf- 
CATION  FACILmiS  CONSTRtCrU>.M  ASSISTANCE 
IN   MAJoa  0I8ABTSS  AaCAS 

3»c.  1104  Section  408(ai  of  the  Higher 
EducaUon  PaclUUes  Act  of  19*3  is  iunended 
by  striking  out  'July  1.  1967,  '  and  inserting 
InUeu  thereof  "July  1.  1969. ' 

INCHASING    rnjERAL    SHARE 

SBC  1105  (ai  SecUons  107ib)  andWlid) 
of  the  Higher  Education  PaclUtlee  Act  of 
19«3  are  each  amended  in  by  striking  out 
•33' J  per  centum'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '50  per  centum"  and  i2)  by  striking 
out  ■40  per  centum'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "50  per  centum" 

(b)  SecUon  2021  bi  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "33'-3  per  centiim"  and  in- 
serting' In  Ueu  thereof  "50  per  centum" 

MINIMUM   Tm.«    I    AU-OTMENT8    TO    STATES    AND 
TEKBtTOalXS 

3»c.  U06.  lai  "ntle  I  of  the  Higher  Kdu- 
catlon  FaclHUea  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
injsertlng  after  the  second  sentence  of  section 

103  and   after   the   flrst  sentence   of  section 

104  the  following:  "The  amount  allotted  to 
any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  Is  leae  than  $50,000 
shall  be  increased  to  $50,000.  the  total  of  in- 
creaees  thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  amount  al- 
lotted to  each  of  the  remaining  States  ynder 
the  preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  ad- 
justments aa  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  allotment  of  any  such  remaining  States 
from  being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than 
$50.000." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
siball  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  end- 
ing on  or  after  June  30.  1969 

TTTLE  XII      EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

SERVICE 

TTTLE 

Sec  !201  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■'Education  for  the  Pribllc  Service  Act  " 

PURPOSE 

Sbc.  1202.  It  Is  the  purpose  «f  this  ti- 
tle to  establish  a  pro-am  of  grants  .ind 
fellowships  to  improve  the  education  of 
students  attending  iDiStitulions  of  higher 
educauon  In  preparauon  for  entrance  Into 
the  service  of  State,  local,  or  Federal  gov- 
ernments, and  to  attract  such  students  to 
the  public  service. 
P.\RT        A— Grants        \nd        Contracts       To 

Strengthen       \sd       Improve       Education 

roH  THE  Public  Service 

project  GRANTS  AND  l  uNTRACTS 

Sec  1203  The  Secretary  of  Hcwlth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  i  hereafter  in  this  title 
relerred  to  as  the  Secretary "  i  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  educaUon.  or  combinations 
of  such  insututions,  '«  assist  them  In  plan- 
ning, developing,  strengthening  improving, 
or  carrying  out  programs  or  projects  i  1  i  for 
the  preparation  of  graduate  or  professional 
stvident*  to  enter  the  public  service  or  (2)  for 
research  into  or  development  or  demonstra- 
tion of.  mprovpd  methods  of  e<lucatlon  for 
the  public  service  Such  grants  or  contracts 
may  include  payment  of  all  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  pnigrams  or  projects  for — 

i.\)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  ifraUuate  or  professional  pru- 
grams  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  pub- 
lic service; 

iB)  trailing  ,»nd  retraining  of  faculty 
members. 

(C»  strengthening  the  public  service  as- 
pects '-'t  courses  or  currlculums  leading  to  a 
graduate  or  professional  degree, 


iD)  conduct  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion institutes  for  advanced  study  by  per- 
sons engaged  in.  or  preparing  to  engage  In 
the  preparation  of  students  to  enter  the 
public  service;  and 

(E)  research  Into,  and  development  of. 
methixls  of  training  students  or  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  ma- 
terials and  the  planning  of  curriculum 
The  Secretary  may  also  make  grants  to  other 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations,  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  nr  organizations,  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  iif  this  section  when 
aucli  grants  or  contracU  will  make  .m  es- 
pecially significant  contribution  to  .ittamlng 
the  objectives  of  this  section 

APPLICATION     rot    GRANTS    'iR    CONTRACT;     ALLO- 
CATION   or    GRANTS    OR    CONTRACTS 

Sec  1204  (u)  A  grant  or  contract  author- 
ized bv  this  part  may  be  made  only  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or 
times  and  containing  such  Information  as 
he  may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such  appli- 
cation shall   be  approved   unless  it — 

( 1 )  sets  forth  programs,  activities,  re- 
search, or  development  for  which  a  grant  Is 
authorized  under  this  part,  and  describes  the 
relation  thereof  to  any  program  .set  forth  by 
the  applicant  in  an  application  if  any.  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  part  B; 

(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
lund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
.iccountlng  for  Federal  funds  paJd  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

i3»  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information. 
,is  the  Secretary  may  require  to  carry  out 
Ills  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  part  In  such  manner  as 
win  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  granu  or  contracts  throughout 
the  United  States  lunong  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  show  promise  of  be- 
ing able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  except  that  to  the  extent  he 
deems  proper  in  the  national  interest  the 
Secretarv  inav  give  preference  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  an  urgent  national  need. 

iciili  Payments  under  this  section  may 
be  used.  In  .iccordance  with  regulations  of 
'he  Secretary,  and  subject  to  the  terras  and 
conditions  set  forth  In  an  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  lai.  to  pay  part  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  in 
public  service,  other  than  public  .service  as 
an  employee  in  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  which  a  grant  has  been  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section 

l2)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States  are  encouraged,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  efficient  administration,  to 
enter  into  .irrangemeiUs  with  Institutions  of 
higher  f>ducatlon  for  the  fuU-ume.  part-time, 
or  temporary  employment,  whether  In  the 
competitive  or  excepted  .service,  of  students 
enrolled  in  programs  set  forth  In  applications 
.ipproved  under  subsection  la). 

Part   B — Public   Service  Fellowships 

AWARD    or    PL-ELlC    SERVICE    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec  1211  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
award  fellowships  in  .iccordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part  for  graduate  or  profes- 
sional .study  for  persons  who  plan  to  pursue 
.1  career  in  public  service  Such  fellowships 
shall  t)e  .iwarded  for  such  perlCKl.-?  .is  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine  but  not  to  exceed  three 
academic  years 

ALLiKATIDN    or    FICLLOWSHIPS 

SEC  1212  The  Secretary  .shall  allocate  fel- 
lowships under  this  part  among  instituuons 


ot  higher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provUlons  of  thla  p)art  for  the  use 
of  individuals  accepted  Into  such  programs, 
in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  plan 
as  will  insofar  as  practicable — 

I  1 1  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  fellowships  throughout  the  United 
States,  except  that  to  the  extent  he  deems 
proper  in  the  national  Interest  the  Secretary 
may  give  preference  to  programs  designed  to 
meet  an  urgent  national  need;  and 

(  21  .ittract  recent  college  (graduates  to  pur- 
,-ue  .1  e.ircer  m  public  service 

APPROVAL    or    PROGRAMS 

Sfc  1213  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a 
gr.uluate  or  professional  program  of  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  only  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  institution  and  only  upon 
his  ilndlngs — 

1  1  I  that  such  program  has  as  a  principal 
(»r  .sljjnlflcant  objective  the  education  of  per- 
sons for  the  public  service,  or  the  education 
of  persons  in  a  profession  or  vocation  for 
whose  practitioners  there  Is  a  significant  and 
lontinulng  need  In  the  public  service  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  after  such  con- 
sultation with  other  agencies  as  may  be  ap- 
()ropriate; 

(2»  that  such  program  Is  in  etTect  and  of 
high  quality,  or  can  readily  be  put  into  effect 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of 
high  quality: 

i3)  that  the  application  describes  the  re- 
lation of  such  program  to  .iny  program,  ac- 
tivity, research,  or  development  set  forth  by 
the  apphcant  ;n  an  application.  :f  any.  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  part  A;  and 

|41  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  (Ai  the  Institution 
will  recommend  to  the  Secretary,  for  the 
award  of  fellowships  under  this  part,  for 
study  in  such  program,  only  persons  of  su- 
peri'T  promise  who  have  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Institution  a 
serious  intent  to  enter  the  public  service 
upon  completing  the  program,  and  iB)  the 
institution  will  make  reasonable  continuing 
efforts  to  encourage  recipients  of  fellowshlpts 
under  this  part,  enrolled  In  such  program, 
to  enter  the  public  service  upon  completing 
the  program. 

.STIPENDS 

Sec  I2I4.  lai  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this  part 
such  stipends  i  Including  such  allowances  for 
sutjsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prnc- 
tlces  under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  iln  addition  to  the 
stipends  'paid  to  persons  under  subsection 
(an  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  such  iunount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally   supported   programs. 

FELLOWSHIP     conditions 

Sec.  1215.  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
this  part  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  and  devoting  full  time 
to  study  or  research  in  the  field  In  which 
such  fellowship  was  awarded  In  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  is  not  engag- 
ing m  gainful  employment  other  than  em- 
ploymenu  approved  by  the  Secretary  by  or 
pur!?uant    to   regulation. 

Part  C — Genf"\l  Provisions 

PKTlNITIONS 

Sec  1221  As  used  In  this  title— 
(ai  The  term  State  "  means  a  State.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Canal 
Zone,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 
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(b)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  in 
any  State  exclualve  of  an  Institution  of  any 
agency  of  the  United  States,  which  (1)  ad- 
mits as  regular  students  only  persons  having 
a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school 
providing  secondary  education,  or  the  rec- 
ognized equivalent  of  such  certificate,  (2)  is 
legally  authorized  within  such  State  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  beyond  second- 
ary education,  (3)  jwovldes  an  educational 
program  for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year 
program  which  is  acceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree.  |4l  Is  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institution,  and  i6)  is  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
this  purpKwe.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of  na- 
tionally recogrnlzed  accrediting  agencies  or 
associations  which  he  determines  to  be  re- 
liable authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

ic)  The  term  public  service"  means  serv- 
ice as  an  officer  or  employee  in  any  branch  of 
State,  local,  or  Federal  Government. 

(d)  The  term  "academic  year"  means  an 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  an 
institution,  agency,  or  organization,  means 
an  Institution,  agency,  or  organization  owned 
and  of>erated  by  one  or  more  corporations  or 
;issoclatlons  no  [xirt  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  Indi- 
vidual. 

coordination  op  federal  assistance 
Sec.  1222.  In  administering  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  primary  emphasis  to  the 
assistance  of  programs  and  activities  not 
otherwise  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  so  as  to 
promote  most  effectively  the  title's  objectives. 

method    or    PAYMENT 

Sec.  1223  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  In  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  ot  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

limitation 
Sec.  1224  No  grant,  contract,  or  fellowship 
shall  be  awarded  under  this  title  to,  or  for 
study  at.  a  school  or  department  of  divinity. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■school  or  department  of  divinity"  means  an 
institution  or  department  or  branch  of  an 
institution  whose  program  is  specifically  for 
the  education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
some  other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare 
'hem  to  teach  theological  subjects. 

CTILlZATION   or  OTHER   AGENCIES 

Sec.  1225.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  any 
other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  insti- 
tution, on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise 
in  accordance  with  agreements  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

federal    control    of    EDUCATION    PROHIBITED 

Sec  1226.  Nothing  contained  in  this  title 
bhall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution,  or 
the  selection  of  library  resources  by  an  edu- 
cational Institution,  or  over  the  content  of 
any  material  developed  or  published  under 
any  program  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title. 

AUTHORITY   TO   ESTABLISH    ADVISOBT   COMMriTEE 

Sec.  1227.  The  Secretary  may  without  re- 
gard   to   the   civil   service   and   classification 


laws,  appoint  a  committee  to  advise  him  on 
matters  of  general  policy  arising  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.  Members  of  the 
Committee,  who  are  not  In  the  regular  full- 
time  employ  of  the  United  States  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
the  Committee  or  otherwise  engaged  m  the 
business  of  the  Committee,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate  spe- 
cified at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade 
G&-18  In  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltlme,  and 
while  so  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Committee  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
employed  Intermittently  m  the  Government 
service. 

nFj'om 

Sec.  1228.  The  Secretory  .shall  Include  in 
his  annual  report  to  the  Congrebs.  a  report 
of  activities  of  his  D?partment  under  this 
title.  Including  recommendations  for  needed 
revisions  In  the  provisions   thereof. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1229.  There  are  authorized  t.o  be  ap- 
propriated $500,000  for  the  fiscal  yeai  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  carry  out  the 
purposes    of    this    title.    For    the    fiscal    year 
ending  June  30,   1971.  and  each  of   the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be  appro- 
priated   to   carry   out   the   jiurposes   of   this 
title,  only  such  sums  ;iS   the   Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.  Funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title  during  that  year 
and    the   succeeding    fiscal    year. 
TITLE    XIII— AMENDMENTS    TO    INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION   ACT  OF    1966 
EXTENSION    OF    AUTHORIZATION    FOR 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1301.  Section  105(a)  of  the  Inter- 
national Educational  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $90,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1969."  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $90,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  years,  there  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter   authorize   by   law." 

Sec.  1302.  Section  105(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  30.  1967  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "April  30.  1969". 
and  section  105(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  31.  1968  "  and  in- 
serting  in   lieu   thereof    "January   31.    1969". 

TITLE  XIV— UNIVERSAL  EDUCATTONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 
Sec.  1401.  (a)  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  explore  the  desirability  and  leasibility  of 
providing  universal  educational  opportunity 
at  the  postsecondary  level  through  appro- 
priate  governmental    assistance. 

(b)(1)  Not  later  than  February  28.  1969. 
the  President  shall  appoint  an  eleven-mem- 
ber Commission,  to  be  known  as  the  "Univer- 
sal Educational  Opportunity  Commission"  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall, 
within  nine  months  of  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  a  plan,  or  alternative  plans,  for  pro- 
viding universal  educational  opportunity  at 
the  postsecondary  level.  The  Commission 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  individu- 
als familiar  with  or  representatives  of  voca- 
tional schools,  business  schools.  Junior  col- 
leges, four-year  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, four-year  public  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  State  universities,  and  shall  in- 
clude individuals  outstanding  as  economists. 


sociologists,  and  representatives  of  business 
and  labor  organizations.  It  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Commission  to  conduct  a 
study  of  financing  higher  education  and  al- 
ternative plans  for  providing  financial  assist- 
ance to  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
to  students  Such  plans  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  tt) — 

I  A)  universal  educational  opportunity  at 
the  postsecondary  level  made  available 
through  grants  to  .students  or  to  Institu- 
tions; 

iB)  variou.s  .syt^tenLs  of  loans  to  students  or 
to  institutions  in  behalf  of  enrolled  stu- 
dents; 

iCl  the  use  ul  the  income  tax  such  as 
through  credu.s  or  deductions,  and  work- 
study  or  cooperative  education  systems;  and 

iD)  existing  programs  of  financial  assist- 
ance. Including  the  cold  war  OI  bill,  and 
programs  lormerly  in  effect,  including  the 
World  War  II  and  Korean  bills. 

l2)  The  study  to  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to.  such 
factors  as — 

I  A)  the  actual  or  projected  cost  effective- 
ness of  alternative  plans; 

(B)  the  immediate  and  the  longrun  eco- 
nomic impact  of  alternative  plans; 

iC)  financial  and  social  implications  to  in- 
dividual students  participating  under  alter- 
native plans; 

iD)  institutional  implications  lor  postsec- 
ondary education  or  training  facilities  under 
alternative  plans; 

IE)  the  relative  contributions  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  industry,  stu- 
dents, and  other  sources,  to  the  linanclng  of 
higher  education  In  the  United  States;   and 

iF)  the  appropriate  role  of  agencies  within 
the  Federal  Government  lor  Implementing 
various  segments  or  phiises  of  plans  or  alter- 
native plans. 

i3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  Is 
authorized — 

(A)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  .sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  .such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  and 

(B)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  amount  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day  for 
individuals. 

(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  agencies,  private  firms, 
institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  surveys,  the  preparation  of 
reports,  and  other  activities  necessary  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  under  this  title. 

1 5)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences  of 
the  Commission  or  while  otherwise  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  Commission,  he  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
diem  i  or,  if  liigher.  the  rate  specified  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Codei.  in- 
cluding traveltime.  and  while  so  servinp  on 
the  business  of  the  Commission  away  Irom 
their  homes  or  regular  places  ol  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  :us  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Cod3.  for  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  service. 

i6i  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality ot  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  him.  such  information  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  title. 
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(o>   TW«  UUe  »h«U  b«  eflecUve  on  January 
ai.  IMS. 

TTTU;  XV -UI8C«LiJiN»OU8 

MR    gUOT*8    IN    TOrTH    WO«II    *1»B    T«AlniH« 


S«c  1501  S«cUon  134  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  18  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following. 

••if I  In  the  case  of  a  prwjram  under  ••c- 
Uon  123iaMli.  the  Director  shall  not  ilmlt 
the  number  or  percentage  of  the  participant* 
in  th»  program  who  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  " 

■UCIBILITY     rOR     STUDENT     A.S.SIST\NC« 

S»C  1502  aim  If  an  inRtltutlon  of 
higher  education  determines  after  affiTd- 
ing  notice  and  oppor.iinlty  for  hearing  to 
an  Individual  att*-ndlnif  or  employed  by 
nich  ln»tltuUon.  that  such  individual  ha*, 
after  the  dat«  of  enatimcnt  of  this  Act.  will- 
fully refused  to  obev  a  lawful  regulation  or 
order  of  such  institution  .ind  that  snich  re- 
ftLB4l  was  of  a  serious  nature  »nd  contributed 
lo  the  dUruptlon  of  the  adminl.straUon  of 
such  institution,  then  the  instluitlon  may 
deny  any  further  payment  to.  or  for  the 
benefit  of.  such  indl-ndual  under  any  of  the 
following  programs 

(A)  The  student  loan  program  under  UUe 
n   or   the    National    Defense    Education    Act 

of  1958 

(Bt  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  A'-t  of  1965 

(Cl  The  student  loan  insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  ct  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965 

(Di  The  college  work-study  program  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of   196« 

(Bi  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on 
under  Ut:e  II.  Ill  or  V  of  the  Hl(?her  Edu- 
cation Act  of  196'.  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the 
NaUonai   Defense   Education   Act  of   1958 

(21  Vothlni?  In  this  subsec'ion  shall  he 
constnied  to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  stu- 
dent to  verbal  expression  for  individual  vle-^-s 
or  opinions 

.bi  No  '.can.  guarantee  if  a  loan  or  grant 
under  a  program  authorized  or  extended  by 
this  Act  shall  be  awarded  to  any  applicant 
within  three  vears  after  he  has  been  con- 
victed by  anv  court  of  record  of  any  crime 
which  was  committed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  .Act  and  which  involved  the  use 
of  I  or  asslsunce  to  others  in  the  use  of) 
force  trespass  or  the  seizure  of  property 
under  control  of  an  institution  of  higher 
education  to  prevent  officials  or  students  at 
such  an  inBtltutlon  from  encaging  !n  their 
duties  or  pursuing  their  studies  by  an  Insti- 
tution or  person  having  knowledge  of  such 
conviction. 

Mr  PERKINS  during  the  reading' 
Mr  Chainnan.  I  ask  unanlmou-s  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
and  be  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Cliairman.  reserving 
the  nght  to  object,  will  this  only  be  the 
first  title'  ,    ^ 

Mr  PERKINS  The  whole  bill.  I  a^ked 
unanimous  consent  that  the  whole  bill 
be  considered  as  read 

Mr.   GROSS.  That  the  whole  bill  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point? 
Mr  PERKINS.  Yes 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  not  the  rule  provide 
that  It  first  be  considered  by  title? 

Mr  PARKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
amend   my   unanimous  consent   re<iue.st 


»nd  ask  unanlniouB  consent  ttojit  the  bill 
be  oonsldeTed  as  rrmA  by  ttUe*  and  that 
all  of  the  titles  be  considered  as  read, 
the  entire  bUl,  and  that  It  be  printed  tn 
the  Record  and  the  bill  be  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  reservliiK 
the  right  to  otoject^and  1  believe  I  shall 
object  to  thatr— I  do  not  mind  dealing 
with  the  bill  title  by  title  as  being  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  anj'  point  If 
the  gentleman  wants  to  amend  his  re- 
quest to  that 

Mr  PERKINS  I/et  me  .say  to  the  cen- 
tlemaii  that  1  am  trying  to  get  along 
here  I  w*ll  amend  the  n><juest.  naturally, 
if  I  am  forced  to  do  it 

Mr  GROSS  I  will  only  say  to  my 
fiieiid  irom  Kentucky  that  we  had  a 
pretty  severe  Kag  rule  applied  to  us  the 
!a.st  time  the  '.lentleman  had  a  bill  of  any 
magnitude  on  the  House  floor  At  that 
lime  I  belifve  I  .sitid  the  next  time  the 
.same  opiwrtuiuty  comes  up.  if  I  can  pre- 
vent It.  I  will  do  .so 

Mr  PEIRKINS.  I  will  amend  my  re- 
quest. I  am  hopeful  tomorrow  that  I  may 
renew  the  unanimous-consent  request 
for  the  remaining  titles  of  the  bill  to  be 
considered  as  read,  but  i\s  of  now  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  Chairman,  that 
title  I  be  con.sldfred  as  read  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point,  and  tliat  the 
enUre  bill  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
•hat  the  Committee  do  now  rl.'-e 
Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Vanik,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'HR.  15067'  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958.  the  Na- 
tional Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965.  the  Higher  Education 
Fatilitifs  Act  of  1963.  and  related  acts, 
had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL    LE.\VE 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  HR.  15067 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky ' 

There  was  no  objection 


DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP 
BUILDINGS  FINANCED  WITH  FED- 
ERAL FUNDS  TO  BE  ACCESSIBLE 
TO  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED 


Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  filed  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iS.  222) 
to  insure  that  public  buildings  financed 
with  Feder.il  funds  are  so  designed  and 
constructed  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
physically  .handicapped. 


HOUR  OP  MKKTmO  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  AL£ERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous oonsent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  10 
o'clock  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  can  the  dlstlngulslied 
majority  leader  give  us  a  little  more  In- 
formation about  the  planned  program 
under  these  unusual  circumstances? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  hope  Is  to  finish 
this  bill  and  the  bill  which  immediately 
follows  it.  and  to  pass  over  until  next 
week  the  food  stamp  and  aRrtcultural 
bill  and  thereby  get  as  many  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  completed  this  week  as 
possible 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  three  reasons 
fur  this  request.  With  reference  to  two 
of  the  appropriation  bills,  I  believe  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  platform  commit- 
tee are  members  of  the  subcommittees 
reporting  these  bills  and  they  plan  to 
meet  next  week 

Mr  HALL  I  understand  that.  But  what 
I  am  more  Interested  in  Is  a  general  pri- 
ority program  I  am  always  sorry  when 
any  individual  Member  is  inconven- 
•enced.  However,  there  are  about  430- 
some-odd  of  the  rest  of  us  who  are  incon- 
venienced from  changes  In  the  program. 
Is  there  any  intention  to  complete 
the  three  appropriation  bills  that  are 
calendared  this  week? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman win  jield  further.  It  is  hoped 
that  we  may  complete  these  bills. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
MahonI  has  expressed  a  desire  that 
above  all  others,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bUl  be  finished,  and 
If  possible,  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  blU  be  finished  next 
and,  of  course,  the  other  one.  If  time  per- 
mits. That  Ls  the  order  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  stated  that  he 
wants  the  bills  to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  to  say  that 
If  we  finish  these  bUls,  we  are  going 
over  until  Mondaj-  upon  the  completion 
of  business  tomorrow  night? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  II  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HALL.  What  Is  wrong  with  working 
on   Saturday   around   here?   The   other 
bodj'  worked  last  Saturday. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  ask  that  question  of  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers who  ask  me  what  Is  right  with  work- 
ing on  Saturday  when  we  are  not  going 
to  adjourn  on  August  2  as  we  originally 
hoped  to  do.  We  will  have  some  time  in 
September  when  we  will  have  to  be  wait- 
ing on  the  other  bodj-  to  complete  Its 
work. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  saj'  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  am  sure 
those  Members  who  ask  that  we  not  work 
on  Saturday  are  not  Interested  In  com- 
pleting the  session  of  this  Congress  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
will  not  finish  most  of  the  imporUnt  bills 
on  the  schedule  next  week. 
Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  plan  for  the 


consideration  of  the  appropriation  bill  on 
foreign  aid  In  the  following  week? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  J  have  no  Information 

on  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  come  in  at  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  forfeit  our 
committee  meetings  and  other  plans  and 
arrangements  that  have  been  mtide  just 
to  convenience  tho.se  who  do  not  want  to 
work  on  Saturday  and  who  do  not  want 
lo  complete  this  .session  of  the  Congress 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  cannot  find  it  within  the  reasons  of 
the  priorities  of  meeting,  or  within  the 
leasons.  as  the  gentleman  .says,  of  those 
who  ask  that  we  not  work  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  main  reason  is  that 
we  can  finish  most  of  the  important  leg- 
islation before  or  by  the  2d  of  August— 
that  is  the  main  rea.son— without  meet- 
ing on  Saturday,  and  by  meeting  only  2 
liours  earlier  tomorrow  we  can  dispense 
with  the  entire  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  S!>eaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr,  ALBERT  If  the  Speaker  would 
l)eimit  me  to  continue  for  just  one  more 
moment:  I  am  informed  that  I  inadvert- 
ently said  we  would  go  over  from  tomor- 
row until  Monday,  I  meant  that  we  would 
-o  over  from  Friday  night.  I  did  not  know 
that  I  was  misimderstood  on  that  point. 
As  I  .say,  I  understand  that  I  inadvert- 
entlv  asked  that  we  go  over  from  Thurs- 
day "night;  however,  I  do  not  recall  say- 
ing that,  I  meant  that  we  would  go  over 
from  Friday  night  until  Monday. 

Tlie  SPEAKER,  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  insist  upon  his  objection? 

Mr,  HALL,  I  do  for  that  hour,  Mr. 
St>eaker,  I  will  be  glad  to  concur  in  the 
same  hour  as  we  did  today,  but  I  am  not 
;oing  to  forfeit  my  privilege  for  those 
who  refuse  to  complete  the  chores  that 
we  have  in  hand,  or  arrange  the  proper 
uiiorities. 

The  SPEAKER,  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns   today    it   adjourn   to  meet  at 

II  o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
lioma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  country  Is  fortunate  that  it  is  not 
losing  his  services,  but  for  my  part,  I 
regret  that  I  shall  not  as  often  again 
have  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  him 
In  mv  capacities  as  a  Congressman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  as  a  strong  fellow  ad- 
vocate in  support  of  small  busine.ss. 

During  his  service  the  past  year  with 
SBA.  I  have  had  numerous  occasions  to 
call  upon  him  to  explain  tlie  Agency's 
activities,  to  develop  new  approaches,  to 
assist  our  House  committee  in  strength- 
ening the  vital  role  of  small  bu.smess  in 
the  Nation.  He  has  always  been  com- 
pletely responsive,  helpful.  cooperativr\ 
and  imaginative  in  our  common  task.  To- 
gether, the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration have  been  able  to  make  steady 
progress  toward  ever  strengthening  and 
encouraging  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Moot  was  never  content  to  rest  on 
his   or    his    agency's    laurels.    Whatever 
the  idea,  the  commitment,  the  program, 
it  always  received  his  closest  analysis, 
and  inevitably,  an  extra  surge  of  power 
to  make  it  grow,  work  better,  do  more. 
He  early  learned  that  a  program  for 
the  people,  especially  the  small  people, 
can  achieve  success  only  if  the  people  in 
need  can  tell  of  their  troubles,  and  offer 
suggestions  as  how  to  solve  them.  He  took 
the  firassroots  approach  and  the  results 
were   as  excellent  as   we   thought   they 
would  be  with  him  at  the  head  of  SBA. 
He  leaves  behind  a  flourishing  agency 
staffed  with  enthusiastic,  dedicated  per- 
sonnel. We  regret  that  we  will  not  in  the 
future  have  as  close  contact  with  him  as 
before,  but  he  shall  long  be  remembered 
as  a  superb  public  servant  with  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  kindness,  tolerance,  and 
understanding.  I  know  the  House  joins 
me  in  wishing  him  continued  .success  in 
his  new  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lurlher  indication  of 
the  fine  qualities  always  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Moot,  and  his  remarkably  outstanding 
cooperation  with  Members  of  this  House, 
may  I  append  hereto  his  letter  to  me  of 
July  19.  The  Federal  service  is  indeed 
honored  by  the  continued  presence  of 
this  exceptionally  qualified  adminis- 
trator. 


I  ion  deeply  grateful  for  your  personal  sup- 
port 

Sincerely. 

Robert  C.  Moot. 

AdminiHtrntiir 


ROBERT  C.  MOOT— A  CHAMPION 
OF  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
inalter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
!he  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
-anding  public  .servant.  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Moot,  is  relinquishing  his  post  as  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, to  take  on  a  new.  challenging, 
iind  important  task  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I  would  like  to  pay  him 
■?.  brief  tribute. 


U.S  Government 
Smai.i  Business  Administratio.s 

Washington.  DC.  Julii  19.  lui!8. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatiref.   Wof^h- 
ington,  D.C. 
DEAR  Mr.  Chairman:   Serving  as  Adminl.s- 
trator  of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  been  a  deeply  rewarding  experience    In 
fact.  It  has  been  the  richest,  most  challeng- 
ing service  of  my  long  federal  career. 

Under  the  mission  shaped  lor  us  by  the 
Congress,  this  Agency  makes  a  profound  con- 
tribution to  both  the  economic  and  .social 
progress  of  the  nation.  At  the  root  of  Us  eflTec- 
tiveness  lies  the  deep  appreciation  you  and 
other  Members  of  your  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  other  Committees  close  to  our  operation, 
have  for  small  business  as  a  bulwark  of  our 
system.  The  Congressonal  interest  In  small 
business  has  been  a  constant  source  of  in- 
spiration to  me. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  you  and  your 
Committee,  and  I  will  always  follow  the 
progress  of  SBA  with  Intense  Interest. 


THE   NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD  S  HANDLING  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL CASH  REGISTER  CO   BAR- 
GAINING SITUATION 
Mr.    WHALEN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  rcvi.se  and  extend  my 
imiarks.     and     to     include     extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
11. (■  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  due  to  in- 
credible ineptne.ss.  has  precipitated  an 
economic  cii.sis  and  created  .serious  frus- 
tration among  14.000  families  in  the  Day- 
ton area. 

Here    is    the    history    of    unbelievable 
bungling  bv  that  Federal  agency. 

For  approximately  30  years  employees 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  have 
been  represented  at  the  bargaining  table 
by  the  Employees'  Independent  Union 
On  September  1.  1966,  as  a  result  ol 
union-inanaeement  negotiations,  NCR 
workers  received  a  wage  increase.  For 
the  rca.sons  outlined  below,  this  is  tlie 
last  economic  improvement  accorded 
NCR  employees. 

On  September  1.  1967.  the  Hh  n  cur- 
rent collective  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  Employees 
Independent  Union  expired  Approxi- 
mately 3  months  prior  to  this  contract  s 
expiration— on  June  5,  1967.  to  be  ex- 
act—tlie  United  Steelworkers— USW— 
filed  a  representation  petition  with  the 
Ninth  Region.  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  In  this  petition  the  USW  asked 
the  Board  to  conduct  an  election  among 
production  and  maintenance  employees 
at  NCR  plants  in  Dayton  and  Washing- 
ton Court  Hou.se.  Ohio. 

At  the  time  this  iietition  was  filed  the 
company  was  preparing  for  the  com- 
mencement of  negotiations  leading  to  a 
new  collective  barcaining  agreement  with 
the  Employees'  Independent  Union.  Un- 
der exi-sting  law.  the  filing  of  this  repre- 
sentation petition  by  USW  precluded  fur- 
ther contract  negotiations. 

The  NLRB  held  a  hearing  on  the  USW 
petition  at  Dayton.  Ohio  beginning  July 
12  and  concluding  on  July  17.  1967.  At 
the  commencement  of  this  hearing- 
July  12.  1967— the  International  Union 
of  Electrical  Workers— lUE— intervened 
pnd  became  a  party  to  the  proceedim; 
The  Board  did  not  i.ssue  its  decision 
directing  an  election  until  December  15. 
1967  5  months  after  the  hearing  wh- 
concluded  and  3'2  months  after  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  union-management 
contract.  Federal  .statutes  provide  ihat 
until  a  baruaining  aaent  is  certified 
employees  and  management  cannot  en- 
gage in  wage  negotiations. 

The  election  at  NCR.  pur.suant  to  the 
December  15.  1967  NLRB  deci.sion.  was 
held  in  the  Dayton  and  Washington 
Court  House  plants  on  January  19.  1968 
Employees  had  five  options.  They  could 
vote    for    the    Employees'    Independent 
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Union,  the  United  Steelworkers.  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders, or    no  union." 

The  tally  of  ballots  i.ssued  by  the  Board 
at  the  conclusion  of  thr  ^lection  showed 
13.569  valid  vote's  ca.st.  The  Independent 
Umon  polled  6.760  votes.  The  lUE  was 
second  with  4.867  votes  The  Steelworkcrs 
received  1.719  vote.s  The  Bookbinders  re- 
ceived 64  votes  .ind  U.ere  were  113  chal- 
lenged ballots. 

On  Januarj'  26.  the  Re-;ional  Director 
for  the  Ninth  NLRB  Reiion  .mnounced 
that  !ie  was  i.ssuins;  .i  corrected  tally  of 
ballots  which  reduced  the  Independent 
Umon  vote  from  6.760  to  6.660  ballots. 
He  said  that  100  lUE  vot«'.s  had  been 
counted  for  both  the  lUE  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Umon. 

Not  only  had  the  N'LRB  created  an 
unnecessary  delay  m  holding  the  elec- 
tion, but.  if  the  rei^ional  director  is 
coiTect.  also  misiiandled  the  actual  con- 
duct of  tlie  election. 

The  Independent  Union  and  the  com- 
pany immediately  tiled  objections  to  the 
issuance  of  this  corrected  tally  of  ballots. 
On  March  11.  1968.  the  regional  di- 
rector issued  a  report  on  election,  objec- 
tions to  ek-ction.  chailen^^ed  ballous  aiid 
recommendations  to  the  Board.  In  this 
report,  he  overruled  the  objections  to 
the  corrected  Ully,  ordered  the  entire 
ele<;tlon  .set  a.-'ide,  and  ordered  a  new  elec- 
tion 

On  March  21.  iy6«.  the  company  and 
the  Employees  Indept'ndent  Union  flied 
exceptions  to  tJus  report  These  excep- 
tions were  sustained  by  tlie  Board  by 
order  dated  April  10.  l'J68  The  Board 
thus  rejected  the  recommendations  of 
the  regional  director  and  ordered  the 
rcKional  director  to  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing on  the  issues  presented  by  the  vari- 
ous objections  Tins  hearing;  con-.meiiced 
in  Cincumatl.  Ohio,  on  May  14.  betore 
Trial  Examiner  Ramev  Donovan  and 
was  concluded  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  on  May 
24,  1968  The  briefs  of  the  company,  the 
lUE.  and  the  Employees  Independent 
Union  were  received  by  the  trial  ex- 
aminer on  Monday.  June  J4.  .\  deci.-.ion 
is  now  awaited  from  the  trial  ixamiiur 

It  is  evident  from  the  foremenlioned 
facts  that  tlie  Board,  and  not  the  com- 
pany and  tlie  three  coiiu>etint;  unions, 
must  accept  responsibUity  for  the  Ions 
delays  which  have  occurred  m  the  proc- 
essing of  this  election. 

In  s\immai"y.  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board 

First.  Took  5  montlis  to  decide  to  call 
a  bargainmg  election 

Second  Set  the  dates  of  the  bargain- 
ing election  3 ' ..  months  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  union-management 
contract. 

Third.  By  its  own  admi.'^ion.  mis- 
counted 100  votes  cast  during  the  cer- 
tification election 

Fourth.  After  6  months,  .^tlll  has  not 
determined  the  outcome  of  tliat  election 

The  effect  of  this  ineptness  upon  14,000 
NCR  employees  and  their  families  ha;^ 
been: 

First.  Fa.'lure  to  receive  a  wage  or  bene- 
fit Increase  .since  September  1.  1966. 

Second.  Consequent  loss  of  buymg 
power  in  the  waJte  of  ever-advancuig 
prices  since  that  dat«. 


Third  A  feeling  of  hopeles-sneas  re- 
i^ardlng  tlie  pro«i)ectB  for  any  future 
salary  settlement. 


LEGLSL.\TION     TO     END    TAX     DIS- 
CRIMINATION   FOR    VICTIMS    OF 

NATURAL  DISASTERS 

Mr.  CULVfTl.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.sc  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  m.Tl- 
t.^r 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  let;is- 
lation  which  will  insure  that  individuals 
and  families  who  are  forced  to  vacate 
thfir  homes  as  a  result  of  Are.  flood, 
windstorms,  or  other  casualties  are  not 
penalized  by  mcrea.sed  taxes  as  a  result 
of   insurance   benefits   recelveii 

I  have  prr;iared  the  legislation  iis  a 
result  of  retK)i-ts  from  my  constituents 
who.  displaced  by  lir.  s  and  other  disas- 
ters, have  lound  themselves  with  unex- 
pected taxes  to  pay  on  insurance  benefits 
they  receive  I  am  concerned  that  the  vic- 
tims of  the  recent  tornadoes  and  floods 
we  have  experienced  in  our  aiea.  and  in 
much  iif  the  rest  of  the  country,  may  be 
faced  with  similar  di.scriminatory  tax 
considerations 

My  propo.'-al  would  ovtnule  an  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Sen'ice  loiling  that  the  ben- 
ehts  an  individual  receives  from  his  in- 
surance corr^pany  to  cover  additional  liv- 
ing exix-nses  when  he  Is  forc'xl  to  flee 
his  home  ai-e  taxable 

Nothing  in  cxisiinp:  law  specifically 
states  that  these  are  taxable,  but  the  In- 
teiTial  Revenue  Cnde  gives  a  veiT  broad 
and  all-incUi.sive  definition  of  sross  in- 
come, and  the  IRS  lias  held  that/uch  tax 
IS  required  under  existing  law 

Exclu.sion  of  tliese  payments  is  justi- 
fiable on  the  ^aine  rrouiids  as  deductions 
for  personal  casualty  los.ses — they  are 
beyond  the  control  of  the  taxpayer  and. 
while  they  account  for  a  very  .^^mall  per- 
centaue  of  total  deductions,  they  are 
important  to  the  victims  of  a  disaster. 
Moreover,  the  cost  to  the  Government 
IS  small  compared  to  tiie  equity  obtained. 

Exemption  of  these  insurance  benefits 
wuuld  also  be  more  m  conformity  with 
our  eenerally  accented  "ability  to  pay  ' 
pniuMve  "i  taxation.  An  individual's 
ability  to  pay  taxes  is  .substantially  the 
same  whether  he  is  living  in  his  own 
home  or  has  been  forced  to  move  tem- 
poranly  to  a  motel.  Yet,  under  present 
law.  he  must  pay  more  taxes  if  he  is  re- 
imbursed for  these  additional  living  ex- 
i)enses. 

Present  law  specifically  cites  life  in- 
surance proceeds,  benefits  received  un- 
der health  and  accident  insurance  poli- 
cies, and  workmen  s  compensation  pay- 
ments as  excludable  from  i;ross  income 
To  continue  taxation  of  insurance  pay- 
ments legitimately  received  for  addi- 
tional hvinK  exi)en.-*s  is  tlierefore  high- 
ly discriminatory,  and  places  unreason- 
able burdens  on  the  Indivldtial  at  the 
very  time  when  he  Is  least  able  to  afford 
them,  when  he  is  trying  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  a  disaster 

I  urge  Uie  House  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation, and  request  Uiat  tlie  text  of  my 
bill  be  inserted  at  this  p<jinl  m  the  Rec- 
ord; 


HR.  18«01 
A  bill  to  .amend  the  Intem.M  Revenue  Code 
of  19fr4  to  eiclude  from  Krcws  income  In- 
surance prcx-eeds  received  by  an  individual 
to  cover  addlUonal  Uvlng  expenses  durlnR 
a  period  when  he  baa  106t  the  vise  of  his 
residence  by  reason  of  tire,  wind  Hood,  or 
other  casu.iUy 

Be  tt  t  iiactrd  bv  """  Senate  and  House 
of  Rcprcsentatnes  of  the  United  States  of 
Amrrira  in  Congre'm  aasembU'd.  That  (ai 
p.-irt  III  of  nibchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  i  relating  to 
Items  .pecitUally  excluded  from  Rross  in- 
come i  IS  ;imended  bv  adding  at  -the  end 
thereof  the  lollowing  new  section 
"Sec  124  In.sorance  proceeds  covering  addi- 
tii>nal  livinK  expenses 
XJro.s.'.  income  do<'s  not  include  .imouiits 
received  by  .in  individual  through  casiKilly 
Insviraiice  :o  lompcnsale  him  for  .iddltlonal 
living  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  him  for 
himself  or  members  of  his  famllv  for  any 
period  dunnff  which  he  was  not  able  to  use 
hu  residence  by  reason  of  lire.  wind,  flootl. 
or  other  casu.ilty  which  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed buch  residence  ■■ 

(b)  The  table  ol  .sections  lor  such  ^art  HI 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
rollowlng  new  item: 

•  Sec.  124    Insurance  proceeds  i.o\ering  addi- 
tional  living  expenses  " 
Sec   2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  .^ct  shall  apply — 

ill  to  .imounts  received  in  taxable  years 
f-ndlng  alter  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  and 

I  2)  notwithsiandinK  .uiy  other  law  or  rule 
of  law.  to  amounts  received  In  any  pnor  t.ax- 
able  year  with  respect  to  which,  at  the  time 
c  1  ilm  for  rredit  or  refund  Is  made,  the  period 
of  limitations  for  making  ruch  cl.um  has  not 
run 
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STEAMFITTER  STEW 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t:entleman  from 
Mis.soun? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Life  magazine 
this  week  carries  an  article  entitled  "Ex- 
Con  Who  Spends  Big  on  Candidttes." 

This  report  of  the  inside  workings  of 
the  St.  Louis  Steamfltters  Union  and 
the  method  by  which  it  has  mfiltrated 
the  Democrat  machine  in  the  State  of 
Mis.souri  and  indeed  throughout  much  of 
the  Nation  should  be  a  source  of  grave 
concern,  not  only  to  every  Missourian 
but  to  every  American. 

As  one  who  called  repeatedly  on  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  investigate  possible  violations  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  by  this 
union  and  its  leader.  Lawrence  Calla- 
nan— the  information  in  this  article  does 
not  come  as  any  great  shock  to  me. 
except  that  it  confirms  the  worst  sus- 
picions thai  may  have  existed. 

If  the  Teapot  Dome"  scandal  rocked 
the  Harding  administration,  the  "steam- 
fitters  .stew"  cannot  help  but  shake  the 
very  fovmdations  of  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration. 

Consider  just  .h  few  of  the  implications. 
I  .iff  charges  that  the  "pijiefltters  volim- 
tary  political,  educational  legislative 
chanty,  and  defense  fund"  Is  about  as 
voluntary  as  a  notice  of  induction.  There 


Is  no  question.  Life  points  out,  but  what 
every  pipefitter  had  to  contribute  at  least 
$1  a  day  for  every  day  worked,  while 
members  of  other  pipefitter  locals  wish- 
ing work  in  ea.stem  Missouri  had  to  "vol- 
unteer" $2  per  working  day.  Anyone  ob- 
jecting. Life  goes  on  to  point  out,  "was 
transferred  to  a  short-duration  job  and 
shortly  was  out  of  work." 

With  the  help  and  assistance  of  a  law 
firm  now  represented  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  others, 
a  Presidential  pardon  was  given  to  Mr, 
Callanan.  following  his  conviction  for 
racketeering,  and  he  was  shortly  back  in 
business  as  usual. 

The  favor  did  not  go  unnoticed,  for  as 
Life  points  out,  the  "steamfltters  stew" 
then  served  as  a  conduit  to  bestow  funds 
on  friendly  candidates  across  the  land 
including  $57,000  to  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

After  spelling  out  in  detail  the  web  of 
corruption  spun  by  the  Democrat-union 
boss  partnership.  Life  goes  on  to  question 
the  "loaded"  trial  which  appears  to  be 
shaping  up  next  month. 

It  is  a  sad.  soriT,  and  sickening  mess; 
and  we  must  ask  the  question  where  Is 
America  headed,  if  it  cannot  be  stopped? 


FOREION  TRADE:  COMPETE  OR  RE- 
TREAT? SPEECH  OF  DAVID 
ROCKEFELLER  TO  SOUTHERN 
GOVERNORS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
18.  1968.  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  ad- 
dressed the  Southern  Governors  Confer- 
ence in  Charleston.  S.C..  on  the  subject 
of  foreign  trade.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  speech 
confronted  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complex  issues  facing  the  coimtry  and 
the  Congress  American  foreign  trade 
policy. 

Noting  that  evei-y  sector  of  the  country 
has  a  stake  in  exporting  goods  to  foreign 
markets,  Mr.  Rockefeller  documented 
this  for  the  Southern  States.  He  noted 
that  in  1966,  the  16  States  ranged  under 
the  south  Atlantic,  east  south-central 
and  west  south-central  regions  exported 
an  estimated  $2  biUion  of  agricultural 
products.  In  1967,  the  $6  billion  of  farm 
production  sold  abroad  by  American 
agriculture  as  a  whole  represented  14 
cents  of  every  dollar  earned  in  the  agri- 
cultural field,  and  for  some  items,  the 
amount  ran  as  high  as  35  cents. 

Speaking  to  the  southern  Governors 
whose  States  have  made  enormous  strides 
in  industrialization  in  recent  years,  Mr. 
Rockefeller  pointed  out  that  the  South's 
new  relationship  to  world  markets  could 
be  seen  in  the  progress  of  southern  ports, 
A  recent  University  of  South  Carolina 
study,  he  said,  showed  that  port  improve- 
ment could  produce  an  additional  $300 
million  per  year  in  State  tax  revenues  by 
1975,  provided  that  there  were  "no  major 


unforeseen  changes  in  tariffs  and  otlier 
barriers  to  international  trade  v  ith  ma- 
jor trading  countries." 

In  detailing  the  interrelationship  be- 
tween both  export  and  import  trade  pol- 
icy conditions.  Mr,  Rockefeller  makes  a 
point  which  is  of  importance  not  only  to 
the  South,  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
While  he  and  a  larcer  majority  of  the 
American  business  community  support  a 
policy  of  freer  world  trade  competition, 
Mr,  Rockefeller  makes  it  clear  that  they 
are  also  sympathetic  to  industries  facins 
real  problems  in  meeting  foreign  compe- 
tition. He  cites  the  work  of  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  American  Trade,  a 
group  of  53  corporations  with  plants  in 
every  State  in  the  Union,  who  have  come 
together    to   encourage    a    trade    policy 
which  would  provide  the  country  with 
protection  from  the  loss  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, from  a  loss  of  dynamic  competitive 
strength  at  home,  and  protection  for  the 
thousands  of  jobs  that  are  created  by 
the  Nation's  export  industries. 
The  speech  referred  to  follows: 
Foreign  Trade i    Compete  or  RtrRF.AT? 
(Address    by    David    Rockefeller,    president. 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  at  Southern  Qov- 
ernors'  Conference,  Charleston.  S.C,  June 
18.  1968) 

I  come  before  this  assemblage  of  political 
leaders  as  something  of  an  anomaly  in  this 
election  year— a  nonpolltlcal  Rockefeller! 

And  It  is  my  avowed  intention  to  make  a 
nonpolltlcal  speech ! 

Actually,  I  find  this  nonpolltlcal  sUnce 
easier  to  maintain  than  you  might  think.  In 
fact  there  are  times  when  it  becomes  ab- 
solutely essential  just  to  keep  peace  in  the 

family!  .    „ 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  a  nephew 
running  for  Secretary  of  State  in  West  Vir- 
ginia under  a  party  label  which  our  family 
used  to  mention  only  in  hushed  tones! 

But  I  guess  that  it  is  perfectly  all  right 
for  me  to  say  It  aloud  now  that  I'm  in  what 
my  brother  Win  likes  to  call  "the  formerly 
Solid  South!" 

Prom  time  to  time.  I've  been  asked 
whether  I  thought  the  "political  virus"  run- 
ning through  our  family  was  "catching,"  and 
I've  always  responded  negatively.  Besides, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  have  to  tell  this  audience 
that  any  family  with  two  members  in  the 
Governors'  mansions  can  surely  use  "a  friend 
at  Chase  Manhattan!" 

While  of  cotirse  I  welcome  the  opportumty 
to  address  such  a  distinguished  audience.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  a  little  surprised  at 
the  topic  suggested  for  my  remarks.  I  was 
asked  to  discuss  American  trade  policy  in 
light  of  recent  developments  at  home  and 
abroad  As  you  know,  this  is  an  increasingly 
controversial  subject  these  days,  and  I  have 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  my  own  position 
which  I  suspect  is  at  variance  with  that  of 
some  in  this  room.  If  you  find  me  speaking 
out  perhaps  somewhat  bluntly  for  my  own 
point  of  view.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  it 
as  further  evidence  of  my  being  a  banker 
and  not  a  political  aspirant  who  would  never 
strengthen  any  of  yotir  state  tickets! 

For  the  past  20  vears.  our  system  of  inter- 
national trade  and  monetary  arrangements 
has  performed  remarkably  well,  I  think,  con- 
sidering that  some  120  sovereign  nations  are 
involved  In  the  operation.  But  now  monetary 
and  trade  complications  are  threatening  to 
run  ahead  of  remedies. 

I  believe  the  current  monetary  difficulties 
could  actually  prove  healthful  in  the  long 
run  as  nations  find  in  this  crisis  the  will  to 
move  forward  with  reforms  that  are  clearly 
in  order,  particularly  the  creation  of  new  in- 
ternational reserves.  However,  no  reforms  or 
Innovations  c«n  save  the  system  if  key  na- 


licps  like  the  United  .st.ites  will  not— In  their 
own  self-interest -pursue  non-lnflatlonary 
fiscal  und  monetary  poUcle.s  at  a  time  of  Incu 
emplovmcnt  when  prices  are  rising  steeply, 
imports  ■.re  i>eing  sucked  in  and  exports  are 
Iv.ird-pres.sed, 

Herp  at  home.  1  certainly  hope  that  the 
Hou-,e  ot  Representatives  will  face  up  to  Us 
reFron.<^ibllUies  this  week  and  pass  the  bill 
to  incic.isc  taxes  and  cut  back  on  expendi- 
tures I  know  of  no  single  step  that  would  no 
more  to  restore  conhdence  in  the  doll.ir 
throughout  the  world  than  prompt  .ipprovnl 
of  a  tax  increase. 

The  sysiem  we  :ire  Iryins  to  save  could 
■ilso  be  iindone  l)v  misguided  moves  in  trade 
poliov  There  is  a  danger  today  that  the 
Hberal  policies  of  our  own  nation  and  of  our 
iradin"  partner.;  could  be  turned  around  in 
short-sighted  etlurts  to  obtain  temporary 
trading  .idviii.tagos  or  lo  hcnctit  particul.ir 
industries. 

The    di-sappointine    trade    figures    for    ihe 
first  few  months  of  this  year  should  not  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  in  the  past  '20  years,  the 
United  .st.'.tes  has  exported  some  880  billion 
more  than  we  have  bought  from  the  rest  oi 
the   world.  These  surpluses  were  one  of  the 
few  bright  .-pots  in  our  balance  ot  i)ayments 
which    in   17  of  the  past  18  years,  has  been 
in   deficit.    This   means,   of    course,   that   we 
have    been    spending    more    dollars    overseas 
than  we  earned  from  trade  and  Irom  other 
black-iuk  entries  In  our  account  book.    I  lie 
biggest    outfiow    was    lor    national    security 
purposes.   And.  alter  all,  that  is  one  of  Uie 
things  money  is  for— to  detend  freedom,   to 
make    the    world    a    Utile    less    dangerous,    a 
little  more  hopeful. 

There  is  no  question  about  our  abuiiy  to 
expand  exports  if  we  restrain  Inllauon  at 
home  and  vigorously  seek  markets  abroad. 
There  is  unfortunately,  grave  questioning 
around  the  world  as  to  whether  we  will  fol- 
low this  course  or  repeat  the  mistakes  ol  a 
dreary   past  and   return  to  protectionism. 

Last  fall,  almost  belore  the  ink  was  dry  oa 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations,  a 
drive  began  in  Congress  to  Impose  a  grid  ol 
ii.iport  quotas  on  America's  foreign  trade. 

In  the  face  of  this  threat.  I  Joined  with  a 
group  of  business  leaders  from  all  parts  of 
the  united  SUtes   in   the   Emergency   Com- 
mittee   for    American    Trade.    We    came    to- 
gether to  protect  the  only  trade  policy  that 
has   given   our   country   genuine   protection. 
The  committee  now  consists  of  more  than 
&f ty  of  Americas  leading  businessmen  whose 
companies  have  plants  in  every  state  of  the 
nation.   For   example,   in   Alabama,   there   is 
International    Paper;     in    Arkansas,    Sli^gf. 
Boise    Cascade,    McDonnell-Douglas.    Conti- 
nental Can  and  others:  In  Louisiana.  Boeing 
and  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper;   in  Flor- 
ida, Quaker  Oats  and  Honeywell;  in  Georgw, 
Scott   Paper;    and   in   North   Carolina.   IBM. 
Texas   Instruments   is   a   founding   member. 
The  list  is  a  long  one  but  it  is  not  the  num- 
ber or  economic  significance  of  our  member- 
ship   that    should    bear    on    the    issue    but, 
rather    the  soundness  of  our  reasoning. 

Like  any  other  businessmen,  the  members 
of   the   Emergency   Committee  do   not  relish 
disagreement  with  some  of  their  colleagues, 
indeed,  we  are  anything  but  unsympathetic 
to    industries    that    lace    real    problems    la 
meeting   foreign   competition.   We   recogn'^^ 
that  this  is  not  an  Ideal  world  and  that  it 
mav  not  be  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
follow,  fully  and  easily,  the  instructions  .hat 
Robert  Toombs  issued  to  William  L.  Yancey 
and  the  other  two  special  commissioners  to 
Europe.  They  were  to  say  about  the  Confed- 
erate  States   that  -in  their  traffic  with  for- 
ei.'n  countrie.>=.  they  intend  to  act  upon  that 
wrse  maxim  of  political  economy:  'Buy  where 
you  can  buy  cher.pest  and  sell  where  you  can 
sell  dearest'." 

What  we  cannot  believe,  however,  U  th.it 
,  wave  of  protectionism  here,  followed 
promptly  by  retaliation  from  abroad  possibly 
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touching  off    a  trade   war    can   b*  anything 

but  a  misfortune  for  all  Americans 

There  are  few  Southerners  who  are  not 
ftunlllar  with  the  earlier  failures  of  pro- 
tectionism In  1B30  tariffs  .n  dutiable  Rood* 
wpre  raised  to  an  rtvera«e  "f  over  i>0  per  cent 
We  tried  to  protect  our  industries  other  na- 
tions tried  to  protect  theirs — and  the  race 
wna  on  Aa  .Secretary  of  State  Crdeil  Hull 
commented    some    years    later 

•Through  that  in-starred  action,  we  helped 
to  set  into  motion  a  ucloua  spiral  "f  retalia- 
tion and  counter-retaJlatlon.  a.nd  lo  start  a 
race  for  a  forcible  contraction  "t  interna- 
tional trade  on  a  stupendous  scale  Our 
export  trade  became  the  victim  if  the  formi- 
dable array  of  economic  rtrm<iment  rrented  by 
other  nations,  just  us  the  export  trade  of 
other  nations  became  the  iictim  of  utir 
thruat  into  the  height*  of  super-protec- 
tionism  " 

American  exports  dropped  Uj  t2  billion  an- 
nually To  the  South  this  meant  tlve-cent 
cotton  and  the  strangUnK  .f  new  industry 
In  IWT,  Secretary  Hull  s  reciprocal  trade 
program  permitted  us  to  bargain  with  ether 
nations  to  lower  tariffs  .ind  prohibit  quotas 
HIS  prognun  worked  and  :n  the  intervening 
years  we  have  gone  from  »2  billion  .innually 
In   exports   to   more    than    »30   billion 

The  progressive  opening  uf  world  markets 
has  meant  much  to  the  South  Perhaps  most 
Eignificantlv.  It  has  .tssuted  the  Agricultural 
revolution  that  has  brought  this  sector  of  the 
Si'Uthern  economy  to  a  level  -f  pjflctenry  and 
productivity  beyond  even  the  planners' 
dreams   of    a    few    years    iiko 

Agriculture  is  still  the  .single  biggest  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  our 
greatest  monev-makers  :n  international 
commerce  In  1967  American  farms  exported 
o'.er  «6  billion  of  produce  that  gave  us  a 
surplus  m  agricultural  trade  of  »bout  $2  bil- 
lion This  means  that  14  cents  of  every  dollar 
e;a-ned  in  aKTiculture  came  from  exports,  and 
tor  some  items  the  amount  ran  <is  high  as 
as  cents 

Departmeit  of  Agriculture  figures  for  1966 
f.how  that  -he  16  states  ranged  under  the 
South  Atlantic.  East  South  Central  <uid  West 
South  Central  region*  exported  ,iii  estimated 
t2  billions  of  iigncultural  products  Tobacco 
led  the  list  followed  by  cotton,  wheat  feed 
grains,  .soybeans,  rice,   fruita   and   poultry 

The  import.xnce  of  the~e  exports  and  their 
vulnerability  to  retal:atlo;i  hy  other  nations 
if  the  United  States  adopts  protectionist 
measures  bring  us  back  to  the  shadow  of  1930. 
You  !1  recall  "hat  t:ie  ->muot-Hawlev  tariff 
was  part  of  a  worldwide  wave  of  protection- 
ism :n  whi  h  no  :ewer  than  f)0  nations 
adopted  embargoes.  q<\<'iPiS.  =,pecial  import 
duties  higher  tariffs  and  exchange  contrL-ls. 
With   disaj.trous  effects    jU   our  exports 

In  foreign  trade  policy,  a  retreat  readily 
becomes  a  rout  Of  course,  it  need  nof  hap- 
pen Rather  than  retreat,  we  can  continue  to 
C'impete^    and  we  i-an  come  out  .ihead 

It  Is  no  .secret  that  American  workers  c.irn 
more  than  workers  :n  other  countries  We 
also  know  that  workers  m  some  states  and 
soime  regions  of  .America  earn  more  than  in 
others.  Our  own  experience  shows  that  well- 
paying  farms  and  industries  can  usually 
compete  quite  well  in  the'r  area  of  compe- 
tence with  products  :rom  less  affluent  areas. 
Export*  In  19«7  Increased  dramalicnlly 
over  previous  years  in  those  industries  that 
pay  the  highest  wages  in  .America,  and  ben- 
efit meet  from  our  advantages  in  research 
and  development,  and  innovation  in  m.m- 
agement.  production  and  marketing  In  that 
year  our  expKsrts  of  ?cientific  instruments 
rose  11  per  cent,  office  machines  r.nd  -om- 
puters  rose  27  per  cent,  aircraft  and  parts 
40  per  cent  These  are.  of  course,  the  kinds 
of  industries  the  South  needs  and  is  now 
developing.  As  ProfeMor*  Clark  and  Klrwan 
have  noted  in  'heir  very  'borough  furvey 
the  .South  has     the  res,jurc»s  to  develop  one 


of   the   moet   intensely  diversified  economies 
in  t.he  continent  ' 

rhey  also  describe  how  North  Carolina 
..rganued  the  facility  known  ii«  the  Oolden 
rnangle  which  drew  on  the  specialized  tal- 
ents of  .scholars  at  North -Carolina  .state  Unl- 
■.ersltv  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
Uiike  University  When  Kentucky  followed 
with  the  SpindleWp  Researcii  Center,  sup- 
ported by  the  University  of  Kentucky.  It  was 
ar)le  to  po«jl  the  exten.slve  research  services 
of  industries  .ilready  m  the  state  with  those 
C'lisidering  moving  there  The  results  of 
i.Tese  bold  (.rr>grams  .ire  being  watched  ria- 
tlon-  and  worldwide  a«  are  other  harbingers 
.  f  southern  progress  ^uch  .vs  the  great  space 
industry  crescent  sweeping  from  Houston 
through    HuntsvUle    to    the   Florida   Coast 

I  belie'.e  the  record  will  show  that  South- 
erners are  well  .iware  of  the  opportunity  to 
play  a  greater  ri'le  In  world  trade  fiovernor 
M'Nalr  spoke  for  the  entire  region  when  he 
'.a  recently.  We're  in  the  world  market  " 
One  indication  of  this  Intention  can  be 
.seen  in  the  progreaa  of  Southern  ports  The 
2  700  miles  of  .Southern  coastline  is  more 
trian  half  that  of  continental  United  States 
A  recent  study,  made  at  the  University  of 
.South  Carolina,  showed  that  port  improve- 
ment could  produce  by  1975  aJi  .iddltlonal 
v3fK)  million  per  vear  in  state  tax  revenues  ' 
The  studv  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  no  major  unforeseen  changes 
in  tariffs  and  other  barriers  'o  international 
•ra.Je  with  major  Trading  rountries  " 

Other  ports  have  made  similar  studies  One 
bv  the  University  of  Virginia  concluded  that 
one  out  of  every  eight  employed  persons  in 
Virginia  holds  a  Job  that  is  either  directly 
.  r  indirectly  'related  to  the  activities  asso- 
ciated with  the  states  ports  and  harbor 
activities  ■  The  Port  of  Houston  has  publi- 
cized the  ajialysls  that  thirty-three  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  spent  to  give  Houston  the 
highest  building  luid  sales  index  In  the  South 
and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  nation  stems, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Port  of  Hous- 
ton and  Its  allied  activities   ' 

In  light  of  this  continuing  awareness  <jn 
she  part  of  so  manv  Southern  leaders  of  the 
importance  of  foreign  trade,  it  is  cunous  that 
many  journalists  and  others  have  come  to 
.iccept  the  notion  that  the  South  has  turned 
to  protectionism  because  of  the  new  indus- 
tries situated  here 

While  there  is  cerUiiiily  prolecllonist  senti- 
ment in  the  South  .is  elsewhere,  the  record 
does  not  support  this  pessimistic  thesis  A 
recent  study  by  Charles  Lerche  of  Southern 
votes  on  foreign  policy  issues  shows  that  your 
Congressional  delegations  supported  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  in  1962  by  even  wider 
m.irgins  than  they  had  given  the  two  pre- 
vious extensions  of  the  Reciprix.U  Trade 
Program.  In  1958  and  1955  The  figures  for 
1962  show  85  per  rent  of  the  delegation  vot- 
ing tor  the  Trade  E.xpansion  .Act  Only  Mis- 
sissippi pr.duced  a  majority  against  It.  In 
.Arkans.is.  Kentucky.  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
the  suppcirt  was  unanimous 

Tiday  it  Is  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of 
Arkansas  who  is  conducting  the  most  thor- 
ough and  deliberate  hearings  on  trade  policy 
since  the  Trade  Expansion  .Act  was  approved 
six  years  ago. 

Every  American  depends  on  imports  to 
some  extent  Even  competitive  imports  are 
important  to  our  economy  and  their  avail- 
a,bility  serves  .is  a  brake  on  inflation  and  an 
accelerator  to  efficiency  Without  competi- 
tive imports,  how  many  fewer  families  could 
afford  a  transistor  radio — possibly  one  made 
in  the  United  States  under  a  technology  de- 
veloped  to  overcome  Import  competition'' 

Of  all  competitive  imports,  none  has  pro- 
duced as  much  acrimony  as  textiles — the  hrst 
important  product  manufajtured  in  Amer- 
ica. Textiles  were  among  the  first  prc-ducts 
in  our  nation  to  enjoy  a  protective  tanff 
under  the  "inlant  industry  '  argument  Tex- 
tiles have    'een  the  cause  I'f  tectional  bitter- 


ness in  America,  first  as  the  South  resented 
buying  back  its  own  cotton  in  the  form  of 
finished  goods  from  the  North,  and  later  as 
Northern  stales  .saw  almost  a  whole  Industry 
migrate  to  the  Carolinas  .ind  Georgia  a-nd 
other  Southern  states 

Chinng  transitional  pernxls.  Individuals 
have  suffered  particularly  workers  who  had 
.1  lifetime  in.  ested  in  .'kills  that  were  no 
longer  needed  This  so-called  adjustment 
process  is.  in  the  Mew  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Tr.\de,  poorly  pro- 
vided for  in  existing  law  I  am  urging,  as  are 
fellow-members  of  the  Committee,  that  the 
new  .uid  more  clearly  defined  system  pro- 
posed in  the  Administration's  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1968  win  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

Welcome  as  the  new  proposals  are.  It  must 
be  our  hope  that  imports  will  not  displace 
workers  in  our  great  textile  industry  F(  r- 
tunately,  .since  i960,  nearly  200.000  new 
.American  Jobs  have  been  created  In  the  com- 
tjined  texule  and  apparel  Industries,  In  spite 
of  a  rapid  rise  in  labor  productivity 

By  .ilmoet  any  standard,  the  textile  indus- 
try in  .America  is  doing  well  today  It  is  In- 
deed changing  and  change  Is  not  always  easy 
Ijust  month  a  pronUnent  Investment  house 
highly  recommended  the  purchase  of  shares 
m  two  leading  textile  firms  whose  combined 
annual  .sales  in  1967  exceeded  (2  billion  We 
have  come  a  long  way  from  the  days  of  the 
infant  industry 

There  is.  of  course,  no  question  that  im- 
ports of  textiles  have  been  increasing.  So 
have  domestic  sales  -by  six  limes  as  much  in 
ihe  past  .SIX  years  'I'he  textile  industry- 
more  th.in  some  others—  has  ups  and  downs 
and  thoee  in  f.ivor  of  import  quotas  can  find 
statistics  at  <  ertaln  times  that  appear 
.vl.-irming  But  I  strongly  suggest  that  these 
etatistics  should  be  viewed  In  perspective 

Wages,  pronto?  and  production  have  been, 
rising  Me«dily  m  the  textile  industry  Tlie 
latest  government  estimates  on  profits  .ire 
considerably  higher  than  those  the  industry 
predicted  onlv  a  short  time  ago  Most  im- 
portant It  seems  to  me.  is  the  confidence 
those  seeking  import  protection  have  in  their 
own  industry  In  1965.  66  and  '67.  they  were 
investing  at  an  ..nnual  rate  of  close  to  il 
billion  roughly  double  the  1960  61  average 
.Although  more  than  half  of  Americas, 
lextUe  workers  .ire  in  the  South.  It  is  inter- 
fsung  to  note  that  New  York  still  has  more 
viorkers  in  the  industry  than  any  state  but 
North  Carolina.  Important  .is  Jobs  .lUd 
profits  are.  we  must  .tlso  remember  th.it 
every  .American  is  a  consumer  of  textiles  and 
import  competition  beneftt.---  all  consumers  by 
keeping  prices  down 

rodav  the  broad  I'-.-ues  involved  in  tr.ide 
pi^.Ucy  eilect  many  .American  interests.  Tl.e 
textile  (luota  proposals,  lor  example,  would 
),-ive  other  countries  a  deadline  within  which 
to  agree  to  restrict  shipments  to  the  United 
States  This  is  hardly  the  way  to  negotiate 
.T.v  kind  c'f  iigroement. 

Recently,  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade  c-nHed  on  business  orgaiii- 
.aiioiis  in  Irlurope  to  support  prop>os.(ls  lor 
speeding  up  iheir  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cuts 
to  beiichi  American  exporU.  We  .;rc  jileased 
that  the  Europeans  have  now  made  such  an 
offer  .ind  we  trongly  hope  an  agreement  o.i 
It  can  l>e  reached  We  intend  to  continue  to 
press  business  leaders  abroad  for  fairer 
treatment  of  American  goods  and  to  tirge 
our  guverninent  i  fflcials  to  intent-ify  their 
efforts  to  this  end. 

We  regret  however,  that  some  Europe..n 
couiu.'les  fouiid  it  necessary  to  include  I'l 
the  t'ffer  a  pro-lsion  that  it  would  be  wil!:- 
drawn  if  the  United  .st-ites  tixik  prolectlonisi 
moves  or  fai.ed  to  c.irry  out  a  portion  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  agreement  that  pledges  this 
country  to  attempt  to  repeal  the  American 
.Selling  F*rice  system. 

If  we  resent  such  conditions  being  placed 
on  a  genercus  offer  by  other  countries,  we 
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must  ask  ourselves  how  they  would  feel  It 
we  pas.sed  legislation  telling  them  they  must 
agree  to  itlve  up  an  important  part  of  their 
export  business  by  a  certain  time  or  else. 
This  Is  the  stuff  that  retaliation  and  trade 
wars  are  made  of 

We  must  remember  that  retaliation  Is  not 
something  made  up  by  Importers  or  the 
Stale  Dfp.-^rtment  to  scare  Americans.  In 
just  ihe  past  lew  years,  the  Belgians  retaliat- 
ed i.calnst  our  exports  of  plastics  and  other 
products  that  were  reaching  growing  mar- 
kets- and  we  hit  the  Europeans  as  hard  as 
we  could  when  thev  hurt  our  chicken  ex- 
I)or<s  The  proposals  now  before  the  Congress 
would  start  a  spiral  of  retaliation  that  would 
look  like  the  1930's  all  over  again. 

There  is  no  question  that  sustaining  a 
liberal  trade  i>olicy  is  difficult  in  the  face  of 
strong  temptations  to  seek  a  solution  to  In- 
dustrial problems  by  shutting  off  foreign 
competition. 

But  this  Is  an  Issue  that  Is  being  joined 
in  open  and  honest  discussion.  If  we  are 
willing  to  la.-e  tip  to  the  facta,  candidly 
and  resolutely,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
turn  back  the  protectionist  threat — both 
here  and  abroad  — and.  .so  doing,  contribute 
immeasurably  to  the  economic  strength  of 
all  our  states 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  goal.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  you-  -the  Governors  of  the  South- 
ern States-^will  Join  with  men  of  conscience 
and  good  will  all  over  the  country  in  preserv- 
ing the  momentum  toward  a  freer  trade 
which  has  benefited  our  country  so  greatly 
over  the  past  two  decades. 


AFTER  VIETNAM  1  SHALL  WE  AT- 
TEND TO  OUR  PRESSING  DOMES- 
TIC PRIORITIES.  OR  SHALL  WE 
THROW  IN  THE  SPONGE  BECAUSE 
UNPLUGGED  TAX  LOOPHOLES  DI- 
MINISH OUR  REVENUES.  AND  IN- 
CREASED MILITARY  EXPENDI- 
TURES CROWD  EVERYTHING 
OUT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons*. Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[  Mr  ReussI  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  the  big  postwar  attack  on  our  criti- 
cal domestic  problems  of  housing,  educa- 
tion, health,  welfare,  the  environment; 
of  building  a  Nation  fit  for  heroes;  of  the 
new  millennium  coming;  and  so  on. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  been 
indulging  in  some  of  this  talk  myself. 
Vietnam  costs  some  $30  billion  a  year. 
When  the  war  is  over,  why  will  not  these 
savings,  plus  the  $12  billion  increase  in 
Federal  revenues  we  shall  be  receiving 
every  year  just  from  the  growth  in  the 
economy,  be  enough  to  enable  us  to 
finance  those  great  priorities  of  domestic 
need  which  have  been  so  grievously 
.■shortchanged  recently? 

But  it  turns  out  we  have  all  been  living 
in  a  fools  paradise.  Post-Vietnam  reve- 
nues will  be  held  down,  we  are  told,  be- 
cause we  cannot  afford  to  offend  the  tax 
avoiders  by  plugging  tax  loopholes.  Mili- 
tarj-  expenditures  will  continue  to  rise 
because  we  carmot  afford  to  offend  the 
militarj'-industrial  complex.  And  there- 
fore, domestic  priorities  will  continue  to 
be  shortchanged. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  claims  of  the 
PenUgon  in  the  post- Vietnam  world. 

It  is  being  said  that  mUitary  demands, 
which  take  almost  half  the  budget,  have 
so  far  been  very  modest.  With  Vietnam 


out  of  the  way.  military  stockpiles  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt,  and  new  long-range 
military  programs  liberally  funded.  As 
Defense  Secretai-y  Clifford  said  on  July 
11: 

II  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  v  hen  I'ae 
war  is  over  In  Vietnam,  there  will  be  a  sharp 
and  substantial  drop  in  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Joseph  W.  Barr  said  in  a  Los  Angrles 
speech  on  June  25,  1968: 

If  the  Defense  Department  is  to  maintain 
its  current  mission  in  the  world— .i  mission 
that  Is  defined  by  our  diplomatic  objectives  ~ 
I  would  seriously  doubt  that  any  sizable 
reduction  can  be  made  in  the  defense  l)udgct 
111  the  foreseeable  future. 

After  reviewing  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Secretary  Barr  mildly 
concludes : 

I'm  not  going  to  throw  any  rocks  today  at 
the  Department  of  State  or  the  Dcpartmci'.t 
of  Defense. 

So  much  for  the  executive  branch.  The 
Congress,  too.  seems  to  recognize  that 
the  great  days  of  defense  spending  are 
stiU  to  come,  now  that  that  stingy  Mc- 
Namara  has  been  moved  out  of  the  Pen- 
tagon. In  the  rococo  prose  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  its  July 
5,  1968.  report  on  the  military  authoriza- 
tion bill: 

The  relationship  between  the  Congress  ..nd 
the  Department  of  Defense  is,  it  seems  quite 
clear  on  the  threshold  of  a  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations.  This  is  brought  about  by  a 
new  atmosphere,  an  ambiance  of  cooperation 
that  foreteUs  what  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  always  sought:  a  truly  syner- 
gistic alliance  with  the  Secretary  vl  Defense. 

The  "rising  expectations,"  of  course, 
refer  to  the  hopes  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex.  As  Dr.  Arthur  Burns 
Chairman  of  the  Presidents  Council  oi 
Economic  Advisers  from  1953  to  1956,  re- 
cently said : 

The  scale  of  defense  expenditures  has,  to 
a  significant  degree,  become  a  self-reinforcing 
process  Its  momentum  derives  not  only  from 
the  energy  of  military  planners,  contractors, 
scientists,  and  engineers.  To  some  degree  it 
is  abetted  also  bv  the  practical  interests  and 
anxieties  of  ordinary  citizens  Any  announce- 
ment that  a  particular  defense  installation 
will  be  shut  down,  or  that  a  particular  de- 
fense contract  will  be  phased  out.  naturally 
causes  concern  among  men  and  women  who, 
however  much  they  abhor  war  and  its  trap- 
pings have  become  dependent  for  their  liveli- 
hood on  the   activity  whose  continuance  is 
threatened.  With  a  large  part  of  our  economy 
devoted  to  defense  acUvities,  the  military- 
industrial  complex  has  thus  acquired  a  con- 
stituency  including  factory   workers,   clerks 
secreurles.  even  grocers  .and  barbers    Local 
politicians  and  community  leaders  may  not 
find   it  easy   to   plead   for   the  extension  of 
acUvities    that    no    longer    serve    a    military 
purpose.  Many,  nevertheless,  manage  to  over- 
come such  scruples.   Indeed,   candidates   for 
Congress  have  been  known  to  claim  that  they 
are  uniquely  qualified  to  ward  o£f  military 
closings  or  even  to  bring   new  contracts  to 
their  districts,  and  their  oratory  has  not  gone 
unrewarded  by  the  electorate.  The  vested  in- 
terest that  numerous  commuuiUes  have  ac- 
quired  in   defense   activities  may   therefore 
continue  to  run  up  costs  on  top  of  the  nsiug 
budgets  generated  by  the  momentum  of  com- 
peting   miliUry    technologies. 


Our  militai-y  expenditures  in  fiscal  1969 
will  be  around  $83  billion.  Back  in  1965. 


before  the  Vietnam  escalation,  our  mili- 
tary expenditures  were  around  $50  bil- 
lion. With  Vietnam  out  of  the  way.  and 
allowing  for  price  Increases  since  1965,  It 
should  be  po.ssible  to  have  a  defense  pro- 
gram of  pre- Vietnam  dimensions  com- 
fortably for  around  S60  billion  annually, 
leaving  some  S23  billion  to  be  transferred 
to  urgent  domestic  programs. 

But  the  military-industrial  complex 
is  all  set  to  f^obble  up  this  S23  billion  post- 
Vietnam  saving,  and  more. 

For  example,  the  anti-ballistu'-missile 
';ystem  which  we  are  now  in  the  i^rocess  of 
adopting  could  cost  somo  S40  billion.  The 
Air  Force's  new  manned  strategic  bomber 
would  cost  some  $8  billion.  The  proposed 
F-12  Air  Force  2,200-milc-per-hour  in- 
terceptor would  cost  out  at  something 
like  $6  billion.  Additional  billions  would 
be  claimed  by  the  larger  and  more  power- 
ful intercontinental  ballistic  missile  for 
which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  been 
pressing. 

So  it  is  said  that  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam  will  not  result  in  any  military 
j,avings — new  military  proerams  will 
claim  it  all,  and  more. 

We  dreamers  of  a  better  postwar  world 
answer,  "Yes,  but  what  about  the  Sl-^ 
billion  annual  increase  in  Federal  rev- 
enues— isn't  even  that  pomg  to  be  avail- 
able for  our  high  priority  domestic  i)ro- 
grams?" 

Here  the  fashionable  answer  is  that  our 
national  budget  is  operating  at  an  intol- 
erable $20  to  $30  billion  deficit.  Though 
this  has  been  partially  and  temporarily 
alleviated  by  the  tax  surcharge,  the  sur- 
charge will  lapse  next  June  30.  The 
American  people,  it  is  agreed,  will  not 
stand  for  a  permanent  income  tax  in- 
crease Thus,  we  will  once  again  be  run- 
ning an  intolerable  deficit.  The  $12  bil- 
lion annual  "fiscal  dividend,"  It  Is  urged, 
will  be  needed  to  reduce  this  deficit.  So 
there  will  be  no  revenues  for  additional 
domestic  needs. 

But  are  we  in  Tact  powerless  to  raise 

revenues? 

Instead  of  acting  a^  If  there  were  no 
way  of  Increasing  our  revenues  except  by 
imposing  an  unconscionable  tax  increase 
on  the  already  overburdened  moderate- 
income  taxpayer,  ■why  do  we  not  cet 
around  to  plugging  the  tax  loopholes 
which  now  make  a  mockeo'  of  our  t.^x 
structure? 

Plugging  such  loopholes  as  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance,  the  capital  gains  de- 
vice and  the  municipal  bond  exemp- 
tion could  raise  additional  revenues  of 
at  least  $7  billion  annually.  Coupled  with 
the  S12  billion  annual  "f-scal  dividend 
under  the  present  tax  .structure,  tins 
would  allow  for  an  adequate  reduction  of 
the  budget  deficit.  It  would  do  .so  m  :\ 
wav  least  likely  to  bring  about  increased 
unemplovment  due  to  insufficient  overall 
demand.  And  there  would  be  left  over 
sufficient  new  revenues  to  lir.ance  vitany 
needed  domestic  programs. 

This  means  a  recognition,  wlich  the 
administration  has  not  so  far  come  to. 
that  a  loophole-plugging  tax  reform  :s 
an  excellent  way  to  increase  overall  gov- 
ernmental revenues  For  years,  the  ad- 
ministration has  talked  tax  refoim.  It 
has  so  far  failed  to  send  up  to  Congress  a 
bill  to  achieve  It. 

A  tax  reform  program  worthy  of  tne 
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name  is  one  that  would  yield  around  ST 
billion  a  year  additional  revenue  This  is 
tc  be  distinguished  from  a  so-cadled  tax 
reform — one  that  opens  up  as  many  new 
loopholes  as  it  closes  old  loopholp.«.  or 
one  that  sanctifies  exlstins;  loopholes  by 
retaining  them  and  simply  charges  the 
tax  avolder  a  50  percent  user's  fee"  for 
profltliik;  by  the  loophole 

Let  me  now  recapltulHt*.-  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  is  being  dissemi- 
nated Domestic  priorities  will  Ik*  short- 
chnnsjed  after  Vietnam,  as  they  are 
today,  since  the  military  will  claim  all 
the  .^a\inKS  from  ending  the  was  in  Viet- 
nam, and  since  reducing  Uie  deficit  will 
c!aim  ail  the  S12  billion  annual  i;rnwth 
in  an  imrefurmed  tax  system 

Thus.  Americans  who  have  been  go- 
ing around  dreaming  that  Sunday  after 
the  w^r  would  include  better  homes, 
expanded  education,  adequate  health 
and  welfare,  clean  air  and  water,  will 
just  have  to  forget  about  their  dreams 

In  short,  Mr  Speaker,  we  are  aslced 
to  surrender  now  to  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  and  to  the  tax  avoiders. 
To  have  our  di earns  come  true,  we  are 
told,  would  seriously  offend  the  Pciita- 
t;on  on  the  one  hand,  and  thase  who 
profit  by  the  tax  loopholes  on  the  other 
hand 

Mr  Speakt-r.  to  tho.-^e  who  demand 
that  we  .-urrender  on  these  two  fronts. 
I  suggest  the  word  of  Bastogne:     Nuts  " 

On  the  military  expenditure  side,  our 
security  wiU  not  be  enhanced  by  the  end- 
less and  mindless  escalation  of  our 
militai-y  expenditures.  Let  us  instead 
work  to  improve  East- West  relations 
Let  us  woik  with  tho6>e  in  the  Soviet 
Union  who  are  beginning  to  deplore,  out 
loud,  the  reckless  arm^  race.  Let  us  put 
into  deep  freeze  tiiese  new  ar.d  fantas- 
tically expensive  defense  mirages.  .>Uirt- 
ing  With  the  ABM  U-t  us  get  on  with 
the  task  of  negotiating  a  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  tax  avoidance  side,  consensus 
government  surely  does  not  require  that 
existing  tax  loopholes  be  coivsidered  un- 
plug gable  Quite  the  contrary— if  we  are 
to  expect  the  moderate-income  taxpayer 
to  rest>ect  the  tax  .system,  we  must  take 
immediate  steps  to  make  a  lair  tax  sys- 
tem 

What  we  need  i?  national  leadership 
dedicated  to  the  i:oal  of  meeting  our 
domestic  priorities  The  only  way  that 
roal  can  be  met  is  by  keeping  military 
expenditures  iinder  control,  and  by  plug- 
^'inL-  tax  loopholes. 

Unle-ss  the.se  two  tliinps  are  done,  as 
we  have  teen  there  will  be  no  money  to 
meet  urgent  domestic  needs. 

If  military  txpenditures  are  returned 
to  the  pre-Vietnam  level,  adjusted  for 
inflation,  of  around  $60  billion  a  year, 
this  would  free  .some  %2i  billion  Adding 
to  the  >12  billion  annual  'fiscal  dividend  " 
the  ST  billion  to  be  : aistn^  from  plugging 
tax  loopholes  would  produce  J19  billion 
in  additional  revenues. 

f-Yom  this  $42  billion  could  be  found 
enough  markedly  to  reduce  the  budget- 
ary deficit,  and  still  leave  adequate  sums 
for  domestic  priorities 

We  can  meet  these  domestic  priori- 
ties if  we  so  determine  But  somebody 
will  have  to  stand  up  to  the  military 
spenders  and  the  tax  avoiders.  This  is 


the    issue    that    faw:es    ua    In    1968,    and 

tvvond 


INSTANT  SOLUTIONS— A   NATIONAL 
MAIADY 

Mr  CI  KVKLANI)  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ::t  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPF:aKKR  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr  im  New  Hampshire'' 

There  was  no  ob.)ection 

Mr  CLKVELAND  Mr  .Speaker,  during 
the  past  ti  weeks,  all  of  us  in  Congress 
h.ave  been  swumped  by  a  Hood  of  mail 
on  gun  i..:itroN  For  myself.  I  have  re- 
ceived nearly  4  000  letters,  telegrams. 
Leiei^hone  calls  i\nd  petitions  on  the  sub- 
ject. 10  times  more  than  on  any  other 
sinsrle  issue  since  I  came  to  Congress  6 
years  apo 

I  might  add  parenthetically  that  the 
second  biB^est  mailing  came  over  the 
civil  lights  bill  i>assed  last  Apnl 

Many  people  across  the  Nation  reacted 
to  the  lra*;!C  and  senseless  assavSsination 
of  Sen.Htor  Robert  Kennedy  with  the  de- 
mand for  Fedei-al  registration  of  tire- 
ai-ms.  lo  halt  crime  and  violence  in  our 
land  This  was  followed  by  somewhat  of 
an  overreaction  that  registration  of  guns 
IS  a  first  step  toward  their  confiscation 
and  .1  Comnninist  takeover  of  America. 

Fortunately,  not  everybody  overre- 
acted. One  such  ;»erson  was  Senator 
EiGENS  M(Carthy.  whose  quiet  words 
that  Congress  should  consider  gun  con- 
trol legislation  in  an  orderly,  thoughtful 
manner,  and  nut  under  i«nlc  conditions, 
has  won  him  respect  from  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  like  to  ULsert.  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  an  cditonaJ 
which  aptx'ait-d  in  the  Colebrook.  N  H  . 
News  and  Sentinel,  praising  Senator 
McCarthy  for  his  reasoned  approach.  I 
also  wish  to  add  a  word  of  praise  for 
Jud^e  Fredi  rick  Harrlgan.  the  author  of 
the  editonal.  tor  his  pointing  out: 

TTus  whL.le  giiu  businesB  Is  ^Ul  ux)  sympto- 
nwuc  of  the  Amcricnn  predilection  for  in- 
stant solution  " 

Too  many  jieople  have  been  deceived 
by  a  lot  of  fancy  rhetoric  and  have  got- 
ten the  impression  that  all  you  have  to  do 
to  solve  a  complex  and  difDcult  problem 
is  to  get  Congress  to  i«ss  a  law  My  only 
regret  is  that  there  are  not  more  ixKjple 
in  this  country  who  will  heed  the  wisdom 
of  t-he.se  '.voi-ds  echoing  out  of  the  hills  of 
the  New  Hampshire  north  country 
Thanks.  Senator  McCarthy 

Amidst  the  tiiror  over  guns  which  has 
bfen  going  on  .since  the  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Robert  Kennedy  assaesinatlon.s.  we  have 
been  reluctant  to  speak  '  ut  if  unly  from  fear 
nf  guilt  by  a.ssooiatlon  The  near  hysteria 
cent-rated  by  thl-s  particular  question  has 
been  of  such  intensity  'hat  one  ran  the  risk 
L.f  automatic  cla.-ssiticatlon  as  one  of  the  bad 
cuvs  by  so  much  as  a  word  of  dissent  The 
Natunal  Rifle  .^.'i80clatlon  and  some  of  the 
con.%ervatr. e  news  media  have,  understand- 
,ibly  reacted  with  what  amounts  'o  overkill 
:n  Their  turn  making  things  more  than  dlf- 
tir\ilt  for  the  Citizen  who  tries  to  maintain 
anv  kind  of  a  sane  and  balanced  attitude  As 
l>etween  Mr  O'.as.sen  of  the  N  R  \  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Senator  CKxld.  on  the  other, 
the  Choice  hfcs  not  t)e«n  a  happy  one. 


A  voice  of  sanity  has  come  from  the  best 
of  all  sources.  Senator  Eugene  McCarthy.  If 
there  is  anybody  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
being  a  reactionary,  it  is  this  ,^ame  Senator 
McCarthy,  an  accredited  liberal  and  the  cur- 
rent darling  of  the  youth  set  Of  gun  legis- 
lation. Senator  McCarthy  s.ivs  We  ought  to 
con.slder  it  in  an  orderly  wav  not  to  panic — 
and  It  wasn't  a  question  <  f  the  overall  pic- 
ture. K  was  what  happened  over  the  assassi- 
nation, and  I  (Ion  f  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion but  what  The  immediate  response  was  a 
kind  t.f  panic  response  In  the  entire  country  " 
He  went  on  to  say  that  restriction  of  guns  is 
more  a  practical  problem'  than  one  of 
principle 

Here  is  a  tane  position  everybody  can  en- 
dorse Kven  the  most  fervent  gun  fan.  or 
advocate  of  individual  rights,  will  concede 
that  better  reevilatlon  Is  needed  Antl-g\in 
enthusiasts  ha\.e  not  been  as  ready  to  admit 
that  guns  tut  in  the  rural  countryside  are 
cpiite  a  dlrterent  matter  than  guns  In  the 
crowded  city  or  ihat  the  sheer  paper  work 
involved  would  be  massive  and  costly.  A  long 
look  at  the  whole  problem  in  a  calm  and  cool 
manner  is  obviously  what  is  needed.  Just  as 
.Senator  McCarthy   says 

.'Vmong  other  things,  this  whole  gun  busi- 
ness IS  all  too  symptomatic  of  the  American 
predilection  for  '  instant  solutions"  The  na- 
tional conscience  was  badly  seared  by  the 
incidents  in  Memphis  and  San  FYanclsco.  and 
rightly  so  It  cannot  be  assuaged  to  any  last- 
ing etfect  by  rimply  passing  lough  gun  laws, 
•hen  walklne  away  in  the  happy  assurance 
that  the  particular  i  ri  blem   is  solved. 
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BILL  TO  CREATE  A  CATALOG  OF 
FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  which  would 
create  a  caUlog  of  Federal  assistance 
programs  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to 
assist  potential  beneficiaries  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  programs  by  listing  all  exlst- 
mg  Federal  assistance  programs  wher- 
ever administered  and  by  supplying  a 
centralized  source  of  relevant  Informa- 
tion on  each  program  so  that  each  po- 
tential benehciary  oan  better  determine 
whether  he  qualities  for  Federal  assist- 
ance 

My  bill  is  identical  to  that  introduced 
by  my  Republican  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr  RoTHl  It  is  a  compliment  to 
the  initiative  and  leadership  of  Repre- 
sentative Roth  that  his  bill  has  earned 
the  support  of  108  cosponsors.  The 
work  that  he  and  his  staff  undertook  in 
compiling  th:  catalog  of  assistance  pro- 
grams which  he  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  June  25,  1968,  is 
nothing  .short  of   remarkable. 

In  light  of  the  present  Information 
crisis  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  Is  urgently  needed 
to  help  Federal  agencies  open  up  con- 
.structive  channels  of  communications 
to  State  aiid  local  government,  private 
organizations,  and  Individual  citizens. 
Today  there  is  no  central  comprehensive 
repository  where  meaningful  informa- 
tion on  all  federally  operated  or  assisted 
programs  can  he  found.  Yet  $20  billion 


a  year  Is  being  spent  for  these  programs. 
There  are  countless  cases  where  a  school 
or  association  qualifies  (or  Federal  assist- 
ance yet  does  not  receive  such  help  be- 
cause it  does  not  know  of  the  program 
under  which  it  qualifies.  The  present 
lack  of  available  information  results  In 
the  game  of  grantmanshlp,  where  mas- 
sive amounts  of  money  are  spent  by  non- 
Federal  Government  officials  and  private 
organizations,  just  to  find  out  what  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  available  and  whether 
they  qualify  for  it. 

The  situation  can  be  more  vividly 
illustrated  by  a  recent  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties  sui-vey  which  showed 
that  full  time  county  development  co- 
ordinators spend  50  percent  of  their 
time  securing,  analyzing,  and  distribut- 
ing information  on  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams. Educators  are  also  afifected  by 
the  present  Information  gap  on  Federal 
assistance  programs.  To  be  fully  in- 
formed of  all  available  Federal  aid, 
universities  must  often  hire  consultants 
who  specialize  in  acquiring  the  kind  of 
information  which  my  bill  would  provide 
as  a  matter  of  normal  procedure.  As  a 
i"esult.  the  smaller  and  less  richly  en- 
dowed universities  and  schools  are  dis- 
criminated agaiiist  since  they  often  can 
not  afford  to  hire  special  consultants  or 
to  spend  the  time  researching  for  Fed- 
eral  assistance   information. 

My  bill  could  aid  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  as  well  as  po- 
tential beneficiaries.  It  could  provide 
meaningful  information  with  which  to 
determine  whether  duplication,  overlap, 
and  lack  of  coordination  exist  and  wheth- 
er Federal  programs  can  be  better  uni- 
fied, coordinated,  and  streamlined.  In 
addition,  this  catalog  provides  informa- 
tion which  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
proposing  new  programs  in  the  future. 

The  Program  Information  Act  would 
require  that  the  President  transmit  to 
the  Congress  during  the  first  days  of  each 
regular  session  a  catalog  which  would 
set  forth  the  required  information  for 
each  Federal  assistance  program.  For 
each  Federal  assistance  program  the 
catalog  shall  identify  the  program,  de- 
scribe the  program  structure,  state  the 
level  of  funding,  state  the  costs  to  the 
recipient  of  assistance  or  support.  Iden- 
tify the  appropriate  officials  to  contact, 
describe  the  mechanics  of  application, 
and  identify  related  programs.  The  cata- 
log will  be  updated  by  the  President  at 
monthly  intervals. 

While  other  attempts  to  compile  a 
catalog  have  been  made,  notably  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  they 
have  been  incomplete  as  shown  by  the 
listings  compiled  by  Congressman  Roth 
in  the  CoNCRESSiONAL  Record  of  June  25, 
1968.  Tlie  responsibility  for  compiling  the 
catalog  should  rest  with  the  Bureau  of 
Budget,  since  it  is  much  more  adminis- 
tratively convenient  for  the  Bureau  to 
compile  this  data  when  it  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  all  programs  which  re- 
quire Federal  expenditures.  Other  agen- 
cies such  as  OEO  are  limited  in  their 
access  to  the  relevant  Information. 

The  information  gap  between  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  the  potential  bene- 
ficiaries should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Under  present  conditions.  Federal 
programs   lack   maximum  effectiveness 


and  the  taxpayers  are  not  getting  their 
money's  worth.  Enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation I  have  proposed  would  be  a  con- 
structive step  In  ending  waste,  increas- 
ing efficiency,  and  achieving  the  goals  set 
for  Federal  assistance. 


CRISIS  IN  THE  SKIES 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  eveiy  link 
in  the  chain  that  holds  our  air  trans- 
portation system  together  is  stretched  to 
the  breaking  point,  and  unless  something 
is  done  immediately.  I  am  afraid  Con- 
gress will  suffer  the  full  blame  for  the 
nonfeasance. 

News  reports  over  the  past  weekend 
give  strong  evidence  that  when  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  air  traffic 
controllers  follow  the  book  in  handling 
air  traffic,  the  result  is  that  the  system 
simply  boggs  down.  If  this  charge  proves 
true,  or  for  that  matter,  even  if  it  does 
not.  I  feel  we  simply  must  give  considera- 
tion to  every  possible  remedy  to  the  air- 
port congestion  problem. 

The  alternatives  for  action  are  spelled 
out  very  clearly  in  an  editorial  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post.  In  broadest 
terms,  they  involve  three  things:  Better 
use  and  allocation  of  traffic  among  exist- 
ing airports,  and  better  aid  programs  for 
construction  of  new  airports;  more  air 
traffic  controllers:  and  more  and  better 
traffic  control  equipment  in  the  towers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  issue  dealing  with 
the  utilization  of  existing  and  new  air- 
ports. I  spoke  to  the  House  on  June  27 
this  year  and  appealed  for  prompt  con- 
sideration of  all  of  the  airport  bills  now 
pending  before  the  Congress.  Perhaps 
the  ideal  bill  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
on  airport  aid,  but  I  say  we  certainly 
should  roll  up  our  sleeves,  dig  into  the 
bills  now  before  us,  and  come  up  with 
the  best  possible  one.  This  should  be 
done  this  year. 

To  improve  the  conditions  under  which 
air  traffic  controllers  now  work.  I  feel 
we  should  take  a  closer  look  at  their 
operations.  Presently,  they  work  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions,  and  I  do 
not  think  enough  credit  is  given  to  them. 
But  they  need  more  than  just  credit. 
They  need  help,  they  need  upgrading, 
and  they  need  the  professional  status 
their  work  i-equires. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  be- 
fore Congress  on  the  subject  of  air  con- 
trollers. There  is  a  move  afoot  callling 
for  a  special  and  sep>arate  civil  service 
category  for  controllers:  there  are  bills 
to  create  a  Commission  on  Air  Traffic 
Control;  and  there  Is  the  DOT  appro- 
priations bill  calling  for  funds  for  1.631 
new  workers  in  the  general  field  of  air 
traffic  control.  1.213  of  whom  would  ac- 
tually be  in  the  towers.  Probably,  some 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the 
overtime  compensation  of  controllers. 
and  to  assure  that  their  numbers  will 
not  suffer  from  the  latest  Government 
personnel  cutbacks. 


As  to  the  final  point  for  improving  the 
situation,  securing  the  latest  equipment, 
I  am  encouraged  to  see  that  the  DOT 
appropriation  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
allowed  full  funding  for  the  equipment 
modernization  or  radar  control  equip- 
ment. The  alphanumeric  and  trans- 
ponder systems  are  available,  and  we 
should  get  them  into  regular  use  as 
quickly  as  possible.  New  flight  parameter 
systems  should  also  give  us  new  insight 
into  the  causes  of  air  disasters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  insert,  the 
editorial  referred  to  earlier  in  my  re- 
marks: 

Cnisis  IN  THE  Skies 
Last  wc«k's  breakdown  of  the  Nation's 
air  transportation  system  came  swiftly  and 
overwhelmingly,  in  the  manner  of  the  high- 
school  chemistry  experiment  when  the  l.u5t 
sugar  crystal  Is  dropped  Into  a  supersatur- 
ated sugar  solution  and  the  solution  be- 
c.ime  inst.intly  crystallized.  It  was  like  that 
with  stir  traffic  in  'large  parts  of  the  country. 
Suddenly  it  soUdined  and  almost  stopped. 
There  were  simply  more  people  wanting  to 
fly  In  more  airplanes  than  the  system  could 
ivcconimodate  in  its  present  thickened  state. 
Since  the  first  of  July,  the  skies  over  the 
Eastern  United  States  have  been  especially 
jammed  In  the  second  week  ol  the  month, 
seven  airports  In  the  so-called  'Golden  Tri- 
angle '  ol  Washington.  New  York  and  Chicago 
handled  150.000  wkeoHs  and  landings  and 
about  5  million  passengers.  Delays  of  iO 
minutes  to  lour  hours  suddenly  became  com- 
monplace. And  the  ultimate  happened  Friday 
when  the  key  link  l>etween  Washington  and 
New  York  City— Eastern's  Air  Shuttle — went 
out  of  business  during  Its  peak  hours  pri- 
marily because  there  was  no  room  lor  its 
planes  to  land  at  LaGuardias  Airport 

This  Is  a  crisis  because  there  is  no  simple 
solution.  The  conditions  that  brought  It 
about  can  be  alleviated  but  they  will  not 
go  away  Perhaps  the  foremost  factor  behind 
the  situation  is  neglect  During  the  recent 
years  of  fantastically  r.ipid  growth  in  air 
travel  and  In  the  number  of  airplanes,  little 
was  done  to  provide  new  space  for  them  to 
land  on  or  sophisticated  facilities  to  control 
their  paths  in  the  air  This  summer,  the 
seasonal  surge  in  travel,  the  unpredictability 
of  the  weather,  and  some  unanticipated 
mechanical  failures  on  the  ground,  all  added 
to  stress  on  the  system. 

And  then  came  the  critical  final  ingredient, 
the  last  sugar  crystal,  as  it  were.  It  came  in 
the  form  of  a  slowdown  by  many  of  the  hard- 
pressed  air  traffic  controllers  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  who  have  been 
working  Indecently  long  hours  under  terrible 
pressure,  and  cutting  corners  for  years  to 
keep  the  system  operating.  Led  by  the  con- 
trollers in  New  York  and  Chicago,  they  de- 
cided to  work  like  human  beings  instead  ol 
galley  slaves  and  to  enforce  the  rules  strictly, 
as  regulations  in  so  life-and-death  a  matter 
ought  to  be  enforced.  The  result  was  that  air 
traffic,  already  sludgy  over  much  ol  the  Na- 
tion, began  to  crystallize. 

The  bill  before  Congress  now  to  meet  this 
crisis  by  giving  the  FAA  lunds  to  hire  an 
additional  1900  controllers  does  not  provide 
an  answer.  L'nder  normal  circumstances,  a 
controller  does  not  begin  to  carry  his  lull 
weight  until  he  has  two  years  of  training  By 
that  time,  the  predicted  increase  in  air  traffic 
will  bring  the  system  back  to  where  it  was  in 
late  June  even  with  those  new  controllers. 
On  a  long-term  basis,  the  crisis  c.:n  be  met 
only  by  a  sudden  spurt  in  the  construction 
of  airports  and  a  vastly  expanded  and  mod- 
ernized system  or  air  traffic  control.  'ITie 
FAA  thinks  within  the  next  10  years  the 
country  needs  900  new  airports  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
3200  publicly  owned  ones  now  in  existence. 
To  do  these  two  things,  large  sums  of  money 
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muat  be  laAMd  ♦«  bUllon  by  FAAs  wtl- 
mate  Aviation  ba«  grown  into  uxj  Urge  aJid 
too  pro«p«roua  aj\  Indiiatry  for  the  Nations 
taxpayem.  as  a  whole,  to  pick  up  the  btll  for 
the»e  improvementa.  The  Admln»tr«tlon  ■ 
propoMl  for  increaeed  uaera'  taxes  now  be- 
fore Congress  ought  to  be  expanded  and 
passed  It  provides  for  a  5  per  cent  addl- 
uonal  tax  on  alrUne  UcJcets.  Increased  taxes 
on  avlaUon  gasoline,  and  clear*  the  way  for 
higher  landing  fees.  It  ought  to  be  expanded 
t<)  include  a.  tax  on  fuel  for  commprcial  ]c-t 
planes. 

Though  Interim  solutions  ran  rasf  mat- 
ters while  long-range  prt^Jects  are  be«u:i. 
none  of  them  is  agreeable  SUK.  the  FAA 
ought  to  .■start  pushing  both  omnifrctal  and 
►reneral  .private  and  bualneasi  ,i-.  latun  for 
major  changes.  It  may  well  t>e  nece*ary  to 
biu-  general  aviation  from  uhlng  certain  iilr- 
ports  during  peak  hours  It  la  certainly  nec- 
essary Ui  force  airlines  w  stop  such  i.on- 
senslcal  practices  as  scheduling  20  to  :tO 
mgW»  out  of  Ollare  Airport  In  Chlcaeo  at 
precisely  Uig  same  second  In  cities  where 
there  are  alternative  alrport.s  Ilk.-  New  York. 
Washington  and  Chicago,  thu  mav  be  'he 
time  to  redistribute  the  uafflc  load  by  forc- 
ing the  airlines  to  shift  some  ct  their  oper- 
ations into  the  lesser  used  fields. 

Despite  the  great  resistance  It  i.>  certain  to 
meet  from  the  avlatlun  uidusuy.  the  FAA 
i.ught  not  to  be  hesitant  in  taking  iiny  or  all 
of  these  steps  The  people  who  own  .ind  fly 
the  planes  have  not  been  able  to  agree  on 
any  svstem  that  will  reduce  the  crowded  con- 
ditions of  the  skies  The  FAA.  which  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  all  those  who  fly. 
and  Its  parent,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, have  an  obligation  to  pt.lnt  the 
way  out  of  the  current  crisis  When  they  do. 
they  should  win  enough  support  from  the 
public  to  withstand  whatever  the  pressure, 
political  as  well  as  industrial,  that  may  be 
brought  agalr.st  its  proposals 
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LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OK  URBAN  AND  RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a&lt 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  :n  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  req-iest  of  the  gentleman 
from  California':' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  REINECKE  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  profound  and  rapid  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  attitudes  of  ;)eople  of  all  po- 
litical persuasions  toward  approaches  to 
the  Improvement  of  hfe  in  noor  urban 
and  rural  communities  in  the  United 
States.  The  policies  and  practices  and 
coalitions  of  a  ccneration  are  in  disar- 
ray, and  new  and  promising  policies  are 
emerging  to  take  their  place.  I  am 
proud  to  contribute  to  the  developm.ent 
of  new  approaches  to  community  devel- 
opment through  cosponsoiship  of  the 
community  development  corporation 
lej^islatlon. 

The  policies  of  the  past  generation  to- 
ward poverty  and  communitv  develop- 
ment were  conditioned  by  tlie  ereat  de- 
presc>ion  and  New  Deal  legislation.  These 
policies  were  based  upon  premises  that 
are  no  longer  satisfactory  or  appropri- 
ate to  changed  .social  ccndr.ior.s  and 
needs. 

The  first  premise  of  these  I'Olicies  was 
that  poverty  is  a  matter  to  be  met  by  leg- 
islation afTecting  the  national  economy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  legislation  explic- 


lUy  directed  to  th«  weUare  of  the  Uidl- 
vldual  within  the  nattnnai  economy  on 
the  other.  Thla  premiae  did  not  enoom- 
paM  the  poMlbUlty  that  poverty  Is  not 
alwayi  a  product  of  eondlUona  that 
afTect  the  Nation  &a  a  whole.  Thla  prem- 
ise did  not  encompass  the  possibility  that 
poverty  Is  not  always  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal incapacity  or  misfortune.  This 
premise  did  not  encompass  the  fact  that 
poverty^an  be  a  product  of  conditions 
that  dfcullarly  afTect  particular  geo- 
graphical and  .social  and  economic  com- 
munities. 

The  second  premise  was  Hiat  poverty 
is  a  temporar>-  condition  that  can  be  met 
by  temporan.  •  direct  aid  programs, 
rather  than  a  chrome  social  condition 
that  must  be  met  by  sigmtlcant  changes 
in  social  and  economic  organizations  and 
by  ciianges  m  the  incentives  to  and  op- 
portumues  tor  productive  economic  ac- 
tion. 

The  third  premi-sc  uas  tliat  poverty 
can  be  met  by  centrali/.ed  bureaucratic 
activity  rather  than  by  decentralized  ac- 
tivity that  makes  etfective  use  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  in  the  context  of  com- 
munity initiative  and  control. 

Legislation  and  administrative  acUon 
based  upon  these  premuses  have  had  ca- 
lamitous consequences.  This  legislation 
and  this  adminlstrauve  activity  iiave 
created  a  presumption  of  gmlt  and 
second-class  citizenship  that  has  been  m- 
discrlmmately  imputed  to  those  who  b.ave 
been  unable  as  well  as  those  who  have 
been  unwilling  to  participate  in  econom- 
ically useful  activity. 

In  the  name  of  altrui.sm,  :  overnments 
have  been  induced  to  perpetuate  intoler- 
able Invasions  of  the  dignity  and  privacy 
of  those  who  liave  been  unable  fully  to 
participate  in  economic  life.  The  legacy 
of  the  past  has  undermined  individual 
initiative  and  ^.-enerated  bitter  disillu- 
sionment with  the  American  political  and 
economic  system  The  economy  has  been 
denied  the  productive  efforts  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  persons,  and  po- 
tential producers  of  tax  revenue  have 
been  converted  into  consumers— often 
unwilling  consumers— of  tax  supported 
services  Many  people  have  disastrously 
been  excluded  from  healiliy  participation 
in  the  American  economic  and  social 
.-^vstem. 

Whatever  their  merits  in  the  past,  by 
all  reasonable  social,  moral,  and  eco- 
nomic standards,  these  premises  no 
longer  meet  the  needs  of  our  time. 

Tlie  ■.  arious  activities  carried  on  under 
th.e  label  of  the  war  on  poverty  were  sup- 
posed, at  least  in  part,  to  open  new  di- 
mensions for  panicipation  by  deprived 
people  in  American  economic  life.  Un- 
fortunately, the  war  on  poverty  too  often 
has  perpetuated  the  obsolescent  premises 
of  the  past  rather  than  generated  new 
prein;.ses  for  action  In  tlie  future.  Judged 
as  an  experiment,  however,  the  war  on 
povertv  may  be  regarded  as  a  success  to 
the  e.\tenl  that  it  has  revealed  tiie  in- 
adequacy tf  outmoded  beliefs  and  the 
daiigers  of  ideological  rigidity  The  war 
on  poverty  :ias  brought  into  focus  tlie 
premises  upon  wliich  future  action  must 
be  based 
First,  poverty — economic,  social,  and 


spiritual— la  a  community  problem  as 
much  as  It  Is  a  national  and  Individual 
problem.  The  community  as  a  social  and 
economic  entity  must  be  the  focus  of 
future  effort. 

Second,  the  basic  public  policy  struc- 
ture of  economic  incentives  and  oppor- 
tunities must  be  shifted  from  a  welfare 
coneumpUon  orlenUtlon  to  a  production 
orientation. 

Third,  ownership,  responsibility,  and 
control  of  productive  resources  must  be 
vested  in  the  community  itself  rather 
than  In  outside  organizations.  Piecemeal 
consumption  assistance  must  be  sup- 
plemented and  where  possible  replaced 
by  wholesale  capital  Investment  in  pro- 
ductive resources. 

Fourth,  centralized  bureaucratic  con- 
trol must  be  replaced  by  decentralized 
citizen  participation  In  economic  affairs. 
The  rLsk  of  failure  must  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  opportunity  of  success. 

In  light  of  these  observations,  I  am 
I.roud  to  cosponsor  the  commimity  de- 
velopment corporation  legislation.  H  R. 
18715.  Tills  legislation  will  authorize  the 
organization  of  stock  business  corpora- 
lions  in  poor  urban  and  rural  communi- 
ties to  finance,  acquire,  own.  and  man- 
age  productive   business    enterpri.«^es   in 
tlie  communities.  The  profits  will  be  used 
to  nnance  community  educational  and 
social    .service    programs.    The   corpora- 
tions will  work  with  and  through  sub- 
sidarv   con.sumer    and   service   corpora- 
tions"   Community    development    banks 
will  insure  the  availability  of  adequate 
capital.  Hie  entire  operation  will  be  pri- 
vately controlled  and  not  subject  to  bu- 
reaucratic domination.  Citizen  participa- 
tion   will     be  insured    through    citizen 
ownership    of    voting    stock    and    other 
forms  of  participation  in  corporate  ac- 
tivity. ^       , 

This  legi.slation  is  Important  not  only 
in  itself  but  also  as  an  expression  of  a 
renewed  determination  to  change  the 
basic  premises  of  public  policy  in  re- 
spon.se  to  changing  conditions  and  needs 
and  create  new  opportunities  for  the  re- 
vitahzation  of  community  life  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  basic  economic 
values  of  the  country  and  the  dignity 
and  value  of  the  Individual.  For  these 
reasons  I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  proposed 
egislation. 


July 
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AIR  POLLUTION 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
.nclude  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ibjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
recent'v  had  correspondence  with  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  J.  Cohen  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
proven  health  effects  in  bringing  timely 
abatement  action  against  air  pollution. 
I  believe  these  letters  to  be  of  interest 
to  all  persons  working  for  Improved  en- 
vironmental quality.  Accordingly.  I  In- 
sert them  Into  the  Record  at  this  point: 


Thb  Secretaky  of  Health, 

EDtrCATION.  AND  WELFARK, 

Washington.  D.C  .  July  9,  1968. 
Hon    Emilio  Q.  Daddabio. 
Chairman.    Subcomm.tf.e    ""^  J^^''^^-^^' 
.u-arch.  and  Development.  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  House  of  Rep- 
Tcscntatnes.   Washington.   D.C. 
DEAR  Mr    chairman;  I  have  been  reading 
nress  reports  about  your  Subcommittee's  po- 
sition regarding  the  organizational  status  of 
the   ulr   pollution   control   program. 

You  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  we  have 
recently  acted  on  a  reorganization  of  our  en- 
vironmental  health  activities,  which  among 
other  important  steps.  upgraded  and 
strengthened   the   air   pollution   control   ac- 

'■'\ve' believe  very  strongly  that  an  effective 
Mrategy  lor  clean  air  requires  the  concerted 
efforts  of  engineering,  science,  and  medicine 
directed  across  these  areas:  1 1)  _Jhe  accelera- 
tion of  research  Vo  belter  understand  the 
etlects  ot  pollution  on  human  health,  includ- 
ing the  development  of  knowledge  o/  long- 
term  health  effects  ol  small  quantities  ot 
contamUiants  to  which  people  a/e  clironl- 
cally  exposed:  <2l  application  of  both  ex- 
perimental and  proven  techniques  to  air  pol- 
lution control  through  large  scale  engineer, 
ing  development  In  cooperation  with  the 
private  seclor:  and  i3)  the  development  of 
regulatory  and  control  authorities  principally 
■a  the  State  and  local  level  to  assure  prompt 
and  universal  use  of  known  technology. 

It  has  long  been  my  belief  that  the  health 
effects  of  air  pollution  are  the  principal  basis 
few  regulation  and  research;  even  though  the 
e^onoSc  losses  caused  by  air  PoUutlon^  are 
.substantial.  It  Is  lor  this  reason  that  the  air 
pollution  program  belongs  "^  a  healthy 
agency  where  It  can  draw  upon  the  resourc^ 
;.nd  talenu  of  co-workers  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  H«.lth,  the  Communicable  Dis- 
ease center,  the  Food  and  Drug  AdnUnlstra- 
tlon.  and  other  health  units. 

Our  new  organizational  structure  will  en- 
ivble  the  engineering  and  appUed  tectoolo^ 
aspects  Of  the  program  to  build  on  he  b^ 
mediciU  and  physical  sciences  with  the  goal 
of  rapid  application  of  control  techniques  to 
bring  air  pollution  under  control. 

I  am  attaching  a  recent  address  by  Dr. 
Philip  R.  Lee.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  which  comments  in 
detail  on  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  De- 
partment  m    environmental    health. 

Sincerely. 

WnsiR  J    Cohen. 

.Sccretai  y 

'  JULY  12,  1968. 

Hon   Wilbur  J.  Cohkn. 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C.  ...     v,     „ 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  pleased  to  have 
received  your  letter  ot  July  9.  1968.  and  to 
comment  on  the  questions  raised  concerning 
our  subcommittees  position.  Since  I  am  un- 
certain as  to  the  extent  the  press  reports  you 
read  may  have  distorted  our  views.  I  am  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  recent  report  Manag- 
ing the  Environment."  This  document  Is 
based  on  recent  hearings  and  studies  but  also 
reviews  over  three  years  of  investlgaUon  by 
rhe  subcommittee  and  staff. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  recommend- 
a'.ions  C,2,  C.3.  and  A.2. 

•C  2  The  hearings  record  suggests  that  tne 
■  najor  environmental  engineering  operations 
,.i  all  Federal  agencies  should  be  Placed  to- 
gether in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  For 
oximple.  the  domestic  environment  related 
;.clivmes  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  sl^ould  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
The  nonhealth  programs  of  the  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  and  the 
solid  Waste  Division  within  the  Department 


of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  should  be 
separated  and  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

"It  Is  recommended  that  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Congress  ( including  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  and  Legislative 
ReorganlzaUon  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  CTOvernment  Operations) 
should  immediately  undertake  the  study 
which  will  be  necessary  to  Implement  this 
suggestion  In  Us  organizational  detail  The 
Executive  OfHce  of  the  President  should  c  -n- 
sider  initiating  reorganization  plans  vUiuh 
may  be  necessary. 

•■C3  Human  health  criteria  fur  tiiviion- 
mentai  contamination  (Including  :.ir  and 
water)  should  continue  to  be  constructed 
and  published  under  the  direction  oi  the 
DHEW.  but  with  the  fvill  participation  of  al 
interests  In  au  open  manner  chanu-fn/i-cl 
by  the  scientific  method. 

"A  2  Hazards  to  human  health  from  tn- 
vlronmental  degradation  cannot  be  the  sole 
basis  of  policy  (although  research  to  eluci- 
date these  relationships  should  be  accelerat- 
ed) Legally  useful  cause-and-effect  data  may 
be  so  dlfflcult  to  obtain  that  dependence  on 
human  health  as  the  determinant  of  abate- 
ment  action    may    delay    management    pro- 

^"^I^  personally  convinced  that  the  health 
effects  of  air  pollution  should  be  verihed  and 
used  as  a  basis  for  regulation  in  a  realistic 
manner.    The    construction    of    c'iteria    for 
judgment  of  air  pollution- human  heath  re- 
lationships is  clearly  the  function  ot  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  with  manj 
important  aU:  contaminants  there  are  other 
equally    Unpoitant    reasons    lor    abatement. 
For  example,  the  recent  meeting  on  air  qual- 
ity criteria  held  in  New  York  on  June  4  and 
5  suggest*  that  nitrogen   oxides  be  reduced 
?o  a  level  below  the  health  effect  thre.shold 
for  the  reason  of  maintaining  visiblhtj .  Par- 
ticulate matter  should  be  reduced  because  o 
the  soiling  expense   and   nuisance   which   i 
mparts.  Hydrocarbons  which  are  converted 
to  photochemical  smog  should  be  controlled 
because  of  eve  irritation.   Carbon  monoxide 
should   be   reduced   on   the   basis   of   engine 
efficiency  and  as  a  companion  to  hydrocarbon 
redtlcUon.  Sulfur  oxides  are  corrosive    they 
damage  plants,  and  may  interact  ^ith  par 
tlclerto  affect  human  health -but  U  appears 
that  sulfur  recovery   from  stack   giuses  ma> 
provide  a  profit  motive  for  abatement. 

Therefore  I  would  think  that  to  move 
quicklv  ahead  in  cleaning  up  the  au  an 
economic-engmeerlng  strategy  'f  "^f^^''^^. 
Time  is  important,  and  we  are  all  ^^^\'^^^'^l 
the  health-based  criteria  called  lor  in  the 
1963  Clean  Air  Act  have  been  difficult  to  pro- 
duce If  we  delay  further  in  awaiting  these 
descriptloios,  abatement  costs  will  increase 
and  economic  losses  will  continue  «  accu- 
mulate On  the  other  hand.  If  arbitrarj 
^ndards  are  set  locally  in  the  "hsence  of 
Federal  criteria,  they  may  impose  unviar- 
ranLl  expenditures  on  industries,  munici- 
palities, and  consumers. 

It  may  be  that  the  legislation  itsell  mu^t 
be  modified  to  allow  criteria  to  he  developed 
on  other  bases  than  human  heal  h  effect  ^ 
The  term  •Protection  of  the  public  health 
and  welfare-  Is  certainly  broad  enough,  but 

tSe  Cerent  emphasis  on  h"--'^J^,tc  on^'rTtl! 
to  have  overshadowed  some  realistic  opportu- 
nities for  immediate  abatement  action  on 
other  groimds.  „,„„,,( 

The  details  ol  administration  and  organi- 
zaUon  certainly  need  to  be  discussed  at 
grea^  length  and  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
aoDropriate  bodies  of  the  Congress  take  up 
?hi8  subject,  in  the  meantime,  I  will  con- 
tinued urge  funding  support  for  research 


oQ  health  effects,  and  in  fact,  the  entire  air 
ciuallty  program. 
Sincerely. 

Emilio  Q.  Dauuario. 
Member  of  Conprr.s. 


THE  NAIIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION ACT  OP  1968 
Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and 
include  extraneou.s  matter.  ,     .,    ,„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  tlie  j^enileman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  obiection. 
Mr  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  i<  low 
days  a'..o,  on  July  18.  Uie  Presidenl  .signed 
•the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  ot 
1968— a  bill  conceived  in  Uie  Consiress 
sliaped  bv  a  cooperative  and  concerted 
efTort  of  "both  legislative  and  executive 
brandies,  and  approved  ovenvhelmmjilj 
by  the  Hou.«e  and  Senate  on  a  bipartisan 

^^This  act.  ihe  mam  features  ot  which 
are  described  below,  was  ( nacted  and 
.signed  with  little  fanfare. 

It  earned  none  of  ihe  emotional  oi 
political  fervor  to  which  we  have  become 
accustomed  while  deaUng  wiih  such  m- 
in-  matters  as  crime,  urban  redevelop- 
meni.  welfare,  foreign  aid,  polluuon.  uun 
control,  and  the  like. 

Yet  to  mv  mind,  this  bill  v  incn  i>  no* 
public  Law" 90-407.  deals  with  ^^^^^"^ 
fess  significant.  Indeed,  without  the  icind 
of  research  and  frontier  ihinkmg  im 
which  the  new  law  provides,  it  seems  un- 
hkily  that  vse  will  .solve  the  sobering 
dSSunas-physical     or     social-^vhlch 

"°On  j'une'o.  I  expressed  my  P^-lo-Phy 
in  regard  to  the  science-environmental 
"utto^hip  on  the  floor  ol  the  Hou.e. 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  restate  tliai  phi- 
losophy m  detail.  Nonetheless.  I  feel  u  is 
mportant  to  emphasize   that   new   and 
fundamental  knowledge  must  be  obtained 
in  all  fields  of  science  if  we  aie  to  make 
any  real  progress  toward  a  better  life  foi 
om-  cSzens.  In  fact,  we  will  requne  im- 
proved   knowledge    and    understanau  g 
merely  to  keep  our  present  .standard  ol 
living  from  crumbling. 

Only  researcn  will  give  us  the  djK  we 
must  have  to  do  the  job. 

That  is  v^hv  the  new  law  is  so  impor- 
tant—for  It  streamlines  and  reslruc- 
ures  along  functional  lines  the  organi- 
zation the  operation,  and.  to  some  oe- 
gree  he  mis.sion  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  And  NSF  is  the  "^  V  ^^5* 
eral  agency  devoted  exclusively  odeyl- 
opment  ol  the  basic  research  %vlnch  is  .so 
crucial  to  oui-  well-being. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood  on  i'"'  P'-:'';;- 
let  me  reiterate  that  the  intent  oi  Con- 
gi'es"  in  passing  this  law  is  not  to  a 
the  fundamental  character  of  tUf.I-""": 
dation  but  to  permit  NSF  to  do  its^mb 
with  greater  economy,  efiiciency,  flcxi- 

^^^rco^mlSeStrcoUeagues  lor  their 
vision  and  cooperation  in  helping  those 
"f  us  who  spent  nearly  4  ve^^^  .^/S 
ing  the  legislation  to  put  it  into  eiieci. 
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I  am  conHdent  our  Nation,  and  eyery 
SUte.  wUl  benefit  from  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
at  thla  point  the  commenta  of  NSF's 
Director.  Dr  Leland  Haworth,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  signing  of  the  act 

N/l-nONAL      ScriNCB      PyiCNOATION      ACTHOBITT 

Broadened    bt    Ij%w    Amenotno    National 

Science  Pocndation  Act 

Thf  bin  signed  ln»o  Iaw  by  President 
Johnson  on  July  18.  19«8.  an\endlng  the 
National  Science  foundation  Act  of  19S0. 
provides  for  significant  broadening  of  the 
Foundation's  authority,  and  strengthenlnR 
of  the  position  of  the  National  Science  Board 
its  a  policymaking  body. 

Important  functional  provisions  of  the 
Act: 

Add  the  social  sciences  to  those  disciplines 
explicitly  designated  for  support: 

Authorize  NSF  to  support  applied  research 
In  addition  to  biuslc  research; 

Give  tto»  Foundation  a  .special  mandate  to 
fn»«er  CQwputer  technology  for  research  and 
education. 

.Assign  to  the  National  Science  Board  and 
the  Director  specific  responsibility  to  recom- 
mend and  encourage  national  policies  for 
the  promotion  of  basic  research  and  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences: 

Require   the    Board    to    render   an    annual 
report    to    the    Congress    through    the    Presi- 
dent on  the  state  of  American  science- 
Broaden  the  authority  of  the  Foundation 
in  international  science  activities. 

The  Act  is  the  result  of  the  Rrst  thorough- 
going review  of  the  Foundation  .since  Its 
establUhment  in  1950  The  review  waa  Initi- 
ated late  in  1964  by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  "^f  the  House  of 
Representatives,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Oeorge  P  Ml'.Ier  of  California  Extensive 
hearings  were  londucted  by  the  .Subcom- 
mittee on  .S--lence.  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, headed  by  Congressman  Emlllo  Q 
Daddario  of  Connectl.-ut.  who  intrc<luced  the 
original  bill  la  1965 

In  the  Serate.  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  P'.ib'.lc  Welfare  under  the  leadership  uf 
Senator  Lister  HII!,  .ind  its  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy  added  to  the 
long  work  carried  out  in  'he  House,  and 
Introduced  .several  important  umciidments 
Incorporated   :u  the  linal  Act. 

'The  new  law  presents  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  with  many  challenges  and 
many  opportunities.'  said  Dr  leland  J 
Haworth.  Director  of  the  Foundation  'Most 
of  the  provisions  in  this  final  versicn  re- 
ceived the  warm  support  of  both  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board  and  myself  We  look 
forward  to  continuing  our  work  under  our 
revised  and  expanded  •.harter.  which  gives 
NSF  the  tools  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the 
Nation  .ind  to  science  in  the  future." 

n'NCTIONS   t'F   THE   FO'..NDATION 

The  .\ct  authorizes  or  ulrects  a  number 
of  new  NSP  activities: 

Support  for  applied  research  at  academic 
ar.d  nonprofit  Institutions  is  authorized,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Foundation.  The  Act 
.'il5o  authorizes  the  support  of  applied  re- 
search through  proflt-maklng  organizations 
when  directed  by  the  President  In  connection 
wit.^  n.itlonal  ;'roblem-s  ;nvol\ing  the  public 
Interest. 

The  Foundation  la  specifically  directed  to 
five  support  to  the  social  sciences  The  au- 
thority for  such  support  already  existed  by 
virtue  of  gener.il  language,  but  the  new  .Act 
expre.-sly  states  the  will  of  Congress  that  the 
Foundation  support  thl.s  rield  on  a  co-equal 
bails  with  other  sciences 

A  new  section  is  added  providing  that  NSF 
foster  and  support  the  development  and  use 
of  computer  and  other  scientific  methods  .ind 
technologies,  primarily  for  research  and  edu- 
cation In  the  sciences. 
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NSF  is  aathonB«d  to  uudertAke  on  its  own 
lnltua»e.  or  »t  the  request  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  or  Defense,  the  support  of  ertenOflc 
activities  relating  to  intematJonal  coopera- 
tion This  authority  Joins  that  prevloiisly 
provided  for  work  to  l>e  supported  when  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  ol  Defense,  but  the 
new  authority  Is  discretionary  rather  than 
mandatory  Any  such  actlvlUee  done  at  the 
request  of  either  .Secretary  must  be  financed 
by  funds  transferred  by  the  requesting  Secre- 
tary, must  be  iinclasslfled.  and  must  be 
Identified  as  being  supported  as  a  result  of 
such  a  request 

NSF  Is  currently  required  to  collect  and 
collate  data  on  national  scientific  and  tech- 
nical resources  The  Act  provides  that  the 
Foundation  Is  to  .inalyze  and  Interpret  the 
data  .us  well  By  scientific  "reeources".  are 
meant  .scientific  and  technological  manpower 
and  training,  facilities,  and  Information 

NSP  Is  given  a  new  task  of  ascertaining 
.'i.jw  much  Federal  money  Is  received  each 
year  by  each  educational  Institution  and  ap- 
propriate nonprofit  organleatlon  In  the 
United  States. 

STATUTORY    rCNCTION    REMOVED 

The  Act  removes  the  specific  statutory 
basis  for  the  Foundation's  activities  In  the 
area  of  weather  modlflcaUon  However,  with 
lt.s  new  authority  to  support  applied  re- 
search. NSF  retains  authority  to  conUnue  Its 
broud  research  support  in  the  area  of  weather 
modification  Therefore,  the  malor  deletions 
of  substance  relate  to  authority  to  require 
reporting  to  NSF  of  private  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  and  the  NSF  power  to  compel 
testimony  on  such  activities. 

tOMPOSITt»-vN    AND    ^CTtVITtES   OF  THF.    NATIO.NAL 
SCIENCE    BOARD 

The  .Act  cl.irifles  and  broadens  a  number 
of  the  National  Science  Board's  responsibil- 
ities and  duties. 

The  National  Science  Board  continues  to  be 
responsible  for  establishing  the  policies  of 
the  Foundation. 

The  Board  is  to  be  consulted  by  the  Direc- 
tor m  the  formulation  of  new  programs  and 
is  expected  to  review  NSF  progranis  on  a 
selective  basis. 

The  Board  Is  authorized  to  delegate  to  the 
Executive  Committee  or  to  the  Director,  or 
both,  .such  of  Its  functions  including  policy- 
making .is   It  m.iv  deem  appropriate. 

The  Act  specifically  provides  that  the 
Board  .md  the  Director  shall  reconamend  and 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  natlon.U  policies  for 
the  promotion  of  basic  research  and  educa- 
tion in  the  sciences." 

The  Board  has  been  piven  a  major  new  re- 
sponsibility that  If  rendering  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress  through  the  President 
on  the  status  .md  health  of  American  science 
and  its  various  disciplines.  This  requirement 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  Annual  Re- 
ports that  the  Foundation  makei  ■n  its  ac- 
tlviuc;,  which  will  be  continued. 

NSr    DIRECTOR    AND    STAFF 

The  Act  makes  a  number  of  Import.^nt 
changes  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  Director 

.All  residual  authority  not  speci:!fally  as- 
signed to  the  Board  Is  vested  in  the  Director. 

In  organiaing  the  Foundations  Internal 
structure.  Uie  Director  i3  to  consult  with  the 
Board 

The  Dlrect.:>r  :s  given  specific  statutory  au- 
thority to  tielegate  such  of  his  duUes  and 
powers  -IS  he  deems  appropriate  ITie  Direc- 
tor may  not.  however,  redelegate  .aiy  pollcy- 
m.iklng  fuu'-tions  which  may  have  been 
pa.ssed  on  to  him  by  the  Bo.vrd 

The  Direct. T  is  given  authority  for  making 
contracts  and  awarding  grants  and  fellow- 
ships except  for  'hose  involving  a  total  com- 
nutment  ol  |2,OOO.UOO  iT  more,  or  at  an  an- 
nual rate  cf  $500,000  i^r  more,  or  for  such 
lesser  amounts  and  .  vibject  to  such  other 
conditions  as  the  Bo.ird  may  determine;  In 
these  cases  the  Direct<:>r  must  secure  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Board. 


The  Act  elevates  the  Director  from  level 
in  to  level  II  of  the  Federal  ExecuUve  Salary 
Schedule.  This  puts  him  at  the  same  level  a« 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Administrators  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  National  AeronauUcs  and  Space 
Administration,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Air 
Force.  Armv.  and  Navy,  and  others. 

The  Act  provides  for  appointment  of  an 
NSF  Deputy  Director  by  the  President  and 
^^-lth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  elevates  the  office  from  level  V  to  level 
in  of  the  Executive  Salary  Schedule 

The  Act  provides  for  four  Assistant  Direc- 
tors These  offlcera  at  level  V.  are  to  be  as- 
signed to  their  duties  by  the  Director  They 
wnll  be  appointed  by  the  President  nnd  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation. 

ANNUAL    AUTHORIZATIONS 

I-he  Act  authorizes  appropriations  up  to 
$525  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
provides  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  each  subsequent  fiscal 
year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
f  .r  NSP  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law  This  provision  replaces  the 
former  continuing  authori/auon  which  au- 
thorized such  amounts  iis  Congress  might 
appropriate 
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DENVER  BUILDS  CIT\'WIDE  HEALTH 
NETWORK 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rf.cord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  May  issue  of  Modern 
Hospital  Monthly  featured  an  extensive 
story  on  the  OfDce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity's successful  neiKhborhood  health 
centers  program. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  ar- 
ticle, since  the  project  administered  by 
the  Denver  Department  of  Health  and 
Hospitals  was  highlighted.  The  EasUide 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  was  funded 
by  OEO  In  1965  to  handle  450  patients 
per  week.  It  found  Itself  servinc  an  aver- 
age of  1.600  patients  In  its  first  year  of 
operation.  Since  that  time.  Denver's  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  prant  wa.s 
Increased  to  establish  an  equally  as  ef- 
fective second  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ter in  west-central  Denver. 

This  i.s  an  example  of  an  out.standlnR 
project  Initiated  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  which,  ■w.hcn 
proved  .successful,  gained  support  from 
other  Federal  agencies  as  well.  You  will 
notice  that  the  Children's  Bureau  now 
aids  in  sponsorine  the  center. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  report  on 
Colorado's  health  center  in  the  Modern 
Hospital  Monthly  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  The  article  calls  for  an 
increase  in  programs  utilizing  this  con- 
cept of  reaching  the  poor  through  com- 
prehensive health  aid. 

I  Insert  lliis  impressive  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Dknver  Builds  CrrrwiDE  Health  Network 
(By  Beverly  Collins » 
Although  it  faces  the  same  health  problems 
th.it  confront  other  inner  cities  in  America, 
imaginative  '.eadershlp  by  Denver's  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hospitals  has  resulted  in 
the   psLiblishnient   of   a  cltywide   Neighbor- 


hood Health  Program  The  program  provide* 
family-centered,  comprehensive  health  serv- 
Icee  to  low-Income  Denver  residents  in  faclU- 
iies  located  as  close  as  poeslble  to  the  people 
who  need  care.  Funds  from  three  federal 
projects  support  the  Integrated  health  pro- 
gram, which  is  now  about  60  per  cent  oper- 
ative. ,,, 
When  fully  implemented,  the  program  will 
consist  of  a  three-tiered  pyramid  of  decen- 
tralized health  facilities,  all  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals. 
Twelve  small  health  stations  wUl  be  located 
within  walking  distance  lor  most  paUents 
and  win  be  backed  up  by  two  larger  neigh- 
borhood health  centers,  which  offer  a  wider 
range  of  services,  and  by  three  participating 
hospitals,  which  provide  specialized  treat- 
ment and  consultative  services. 

Nurses  from  the  public  health  divisions 
visiting  nurse  service  staff  all  health  program 
facilities,  and  other  heads  of  services  In  the 
department  recruit  personnel  and  supervise 
thelx  work.  The  hoepltals  facilities  provide 
back-up  laboratory  and  x-ray  work,  the  hos- 
pital pharmacy  supplies  packaged  medlca- 
ilons  on  order,  and  the  department's  physical 
plant  crew  is  reeponslble  for  maintenance  at 
neighborhood  faculties. 

The  Denver  program  currently  is  provid- 
ing care  for  low-Income  persons,  but  this 
kind  of  health  practice  Is  obviously  transfer- 
able to  all  income  groups.  "As  more  health 
professionals  are  trained  to  work  In  such 
CTOups  and  the  health  care  consumer  be- 
comefi  better  able  to  pay  for  his  health 
needs  "  said  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  director  of 
the  Neighborhood  Health  Program,  "private 
croups  may  well  take  over  many  of  the  health 
facilities  currently  operated  by  local  govern- 

"^Uost  of  the  130.000  residents  of  Denver's 
lovertv  area,  which  comprises  about  one- 
lourth'of  the  city,  suffer  from  low  incomes, 
little  education,  inadequate  housing,  and 
\inemplo>Tnent. 

Health  conditions  In  the  poverty  area  were 
Illustrated  by  a  1B65  Head  Start  8ur\-cy  which 
revealed  that  only  17  per  cent  of  the  6  year 
olds  enrolled  In  the  program  had  polio  and 
diphtheria-tetanus  immunizations  which 
were  up  to  date.  Babies  born  to  mothers 
living  in  the  low-Income  area  were  more 
likely  to  have  low  birth  weights  and  faced 
iin  infant  mortality  rate  70  per  cent  higher 
t  han  In  the  rest  ol  the  city. 

Health  care  for  the  poverty  segment  or 
Denver's  population  was  episodic,  fragmented 
and  uncoordinated.  The  few  charity  clinics 
arailable  were  severely  crowded  and  had 
long  waiting  periods,  and  only  10  of  the 
1  370  physicians  In  metropolitan  Denver 
practiced' in  the  poverty  area.  Most  of  the 
low-income  residents  used  Denver  General 
ixjth  for  emergency  hospitalization  and  as 
us  substitute  for  a  private  physician.  De- 
signed to  handle  70.000  to  80.000  outpatient 
V  isits  a  year,  the  hospital  was  forced  to  make 
room  for  more  than  200.000  outpatient  visits 
.mnually.  an  overload  which  often  resulted 
m  long  waits  for  care  and  crowded  outpatient 

riiniCS. 

The  Eastside  Neighborhood  Health  Center. 
funded  in  August  1965  by  a  grant  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  opened  In 
March  1966  in  a  remodeled  apartment  house 
located  near  the  population  center  of  an 
iight-census-tract  depressed  area  In  north- 
i  P.Ural  Denver— a  neighborhood  with  a  pop- 
>:!?tion  of  about  40,000,  almost  half  of  whom 
.ire  Negroes 

The  center  operates  on  a  full-staff  basis 
r.ich  weekday  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  and 
:rom  8  a.m.  to  noon  on  Saturdays.  Emer- 
rency  treatment  is  available  from  noon  to  10 
p  ni.  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Services  avail- 
able to  the  20.000  Indigent  residents  of  the 
t  irget  area  include  medical,  dental,  ma- 
ternity, visiting  nurses,  social  services,  men- 
tal health,  environmental  health,  health  edu- 
cation, nutrition,  pharmacy,  x-ray  and 
laboratory. 
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Budgeted  for  a  projected  case  load  of  450 
patient  visits  a  week,  the  health  center  soon 
was  recording  1,600  visits  a  week.  More  than 
14  500  patients  made  67,000  visits  to  the 
center  during  Ite  first  year  of  operation. 
Additional  federal  funds  were  made  avail- 
able for  remodeling  the  building,  utilising 
previously  vacant  areas  of  the  second  floor 
to  expand  the  center  so  it  will  not  deterio- 
rate into  the  stereotype  of  a  charity  cUnic. 
During  the  remodeling,  which  started  in  Oc- 
tober, patient  load  at  -.he  center  continued 
to  build  to  a  total  of  more  than  9.000  patient 
visits  a  month.  By  the  end  of  October  1967 
almost  20.000  patients  had  made  115,145 
visits  to  the  center  in  the  19  months  since 
its  opening.  Center  expenditures  (excluding 
remodeling  and  equipment  costs)  for  the 
period  from  Oct.  1,  1965,  through  Oct.  31. 
1967.  totaled  $15  million,  making  the  cost 
per  patient  visit  approximately  $13. 

Children  under  15  account  for  about  half 
of  the  total  patient  visits  to  the  center,  with 
the  pediatric  percentage  declining  slightly  as 
more  of  the  adults  in  the  area  come  to  the 
center. 

After  the  patient  response  to  the  Eastside 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  became  evi- 
dent, Denver's  OEO.  grant  wa.s  increased  to 
establish  a  second  neighborhood  health 
center  In  west-central  Denver,  to  serve  ap- 
proximately 20.000  people  living  in  li  census 

tracts.  ^     .c     4. 

About  the  same  time  in  1965  that  the  first 
neighborhood  health  center  was  funded,  the 
Denver  Department  of  Health  and  Hospitals 
received  a  Maternal  and  Infant  Care  Project 
grant  from  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  provide  prenatal  and  postpartum  services 
for  low-income  women  and  further  treat- 
ment for  high  risk  mothers  and  infants.  This 
project  now  operates  five  neighborhood 
clinics,  one  of  which  is  located  in  the  East- 
side   Neighborhood   Health   Center. 

Another  grant  from  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  September  1966  supplied  funds  lor  Den- 
ver's Project  CHILD,  which  Is  designed  to 
provide  comprehensive  preventive  health 
care  lor  children  under  19.  Under  the  Project 
CHILD  plan.  12  health  stations  are  being 
established  throughout  the  low-income  areas 
to  offer  the  tvpc  of  health  services  available 
in  a  physician's  office  as  well  as  the  help  of 
a  nutritionist  and  social  worker. 

The  funding  of  Project  CHILD  completed 
a  basic  health  care  system— health  stations, 
health  centers,  and  parUclpating  hospitals— 
which  could  be  used  to  provide  comprehen- 
sive health  care  In  neighborhood  facilities 
for  the  whole  family.  The  success  of  the  com- 
prehensive approach  to  health  care  at  the 
Eastside  Center  had  convinced  Denver  plan- 
ners that  integration  of  services  not  only 
was  more  convenient  for  patients  but  also 
offered  health  program  personnel  a  better 
opportunity  to  understand  and  ameliorate 
the  interrelated  health  problems  which  so 
often  are  a  part  ol  low-Income  life.  Agreement 
from  OEO.  to  fund  adult  care  at  the  12 
health  stations  made  it  possible  to  bring  to- 
gether the  three  projects— maternal,  adult 
and  child— to  form  an  integrated  pro-ram 
of  family-centered  health  care. 

For  most  patients,  the  health  stations  are 
the  point  of  primary  contact  with  the  health 
program.  From  the  stations,  which  are  open 
from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  each  week-day.  pa- 
tients are  referred  If  necessary  to  a  larger 
neighborhood  health  center  or  to  one  of  the 
backup  hospitals  for  more  definitive  treat- 
ment. 'When  the  program  Is  fully  operation- 
al It  is  anticipated  that  geographic  bound- 
aries can  be  done  awav  with  and  health  pro- 
gram facilities  will  be  open  to  all  indigent 
Denver  residents.  Services  are  available  with- 
out charge  to  families  whose  incomes  are  un- 
der a  certain  level,  depending  on  family  nze: 
for  example,  a  family  of  five  with  an  annual 
income  of  less  than  $6,600  Is  eligible  for  free 
care. 


Patient  registration  and  treatment  In  the 
health  program  are  conducted  on  a  total 
family  basis.  'When  one  member  of  a  family 
comes  in  for  care,  other  members  are  regis- 
tered and  scheduled  for  appointments.  The 
importance  of  preventive  check-ups  and  Im- 
munization is  emphasized— especially  In  the 
ca.se  of  children.  The  clinic  chart  for  each 
l:unllv  member  Is  accompaiUed  by  inlorn-.a- 
tlon  on  the  entire  family.  Thus  a  health  sta- 
tion social  worker  consulted  by  the  public 
bchool  about  a  child  with  learning  problems 
has  at  hand  results  of  the  child's  develop- 
mental screening  tests  as  well  as  Informa'don 
about  conditions  in  his  home  which  might 
be  Infiuencing  his  behavior  at  school. 

Response  of  the  neighborhood  residents  i  > 
the  health  stations  has  been  as  enthusiabtic 
as  that  evidenced  for  the  larger  neighbor- 
hood health  center.  At  the  Mariposa  station, 
which  opened  in  March  1967.  almost  half  the 
1  100  patient  visits  In  the  first  six  weeks 
of  operauon  were  made  by  children  despite 
the  rict  that  maternal  and  family  planning 
services  had  been  established  in  the  neigh- 
borhood for  more  than  a  year  before  the  full- 
scale  s-..auon  opened.  In  November.  Ped>;»"'^ 
visits  at  the  station  averaged  60  a  day.  Alter 
10  months  of  operation  the  staUon  had  charU; 
lor  4  000  patients,  and  the  total  population 
of  the  target  area  is  only  about  9.000. 

The  unexpectedly  heavy  patient  load  at  tae 
health  stations  led  program  planners  to  de- 
sien  a  model  health  station.  Optimum  size 
for  these  small,  neighborhood  facUlUes  seems 
to  be  about  4.000  square  feet,  preferably  ail 
on  one  level  to  allow  better  access  to  records 
•  nd  more   fiexibUity  in   utilization  ol   exam 
rooms,  equipment  and  personnel.  Operatior.s 
of  the  five  existing  stations  has  enab.ed  au- 
minlstrators  to  estimate  staff  needs  for  con- 
ference  and   meeting  space   and   a  desirable 
Dlan   for   patient  flow   through   the   facilitv. 
Three    of    the    stations    will    house    menuu 
health  teams  from  the  Department  of  Hea  ih 
and  Hospitals.  Two  other  teams  will  be  sUi- 
tioned  at  the  neighborhood  health  ceiiters. 
Experience  in  ail  health  program  laciliaes 
has   indicated   the   importance   ol    full-time 
physicians  to  the  program's  goal  of  contmu- 
ous,      comprehensive      care.      The      ^-a^^side 
Neighborhood   Health   Center   now   has   lour 
full-time  pedlatrlciai^.  six  full-time  ph>;si- 
cians,    and    four    luU-time    dentists     Of    olO 
physlclan-hours  a  week  at  the  health  center 
400  are  provided  by  full-time  personnel  v.  iio 
range    from    general    practitioners    ^    '^\'> 
qualified  board  specialists   in   boveral   fields 
The  part-time  staff  members  who  provide  t.ic 
remaining  services  consist  »'0^^'>.,^^  .|^,V.''''.: 
year  medical  residents  and  hpecia.i>   l«.iows 
Who  frequently  work  at  the  center   because 
Thev  are  stimulated  by  and  interested  lu  ti  e 
health  program.  The  same  policy  ol  recruit- 
inTfull-time  physicians  applies  in  the  hea  t.i 
stitlons.   At   all    facilities,    patients   see    .ne 
same    doctor    en    each    visit,    and    even    the 
.schedules    of    the    part-time    physicians    are 
arranged  so  tius  is  possible. 

Development  of  a  new  professional  ro^e— 
the  pediatric  nurse  •  •  '  value  in  tae  Den- 
ver program.  These  public  health  nu.ts 
have  completed  a  speci.U  four-month  tour^c 
at  the  l^nersity  of  Colorado  Medical  Center 
^nd  are  continuing  iii^ervice  training  tinder 
the  supervision  of  health  program  pe^'alr.- 
cians  -They  perform  the  time-tcnsuraing  du- 
t  es  of  hisLry-t.VKing.  anticipatory  g^'clancc^ 
and  physical  evaluation,  raakmg  it  possb  e 
for  the  supeivi'ing  pediatricians  to  see  more 

patients.  ,      , ,.,. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  tae 
health  progrr.m's  cpcration  thus  f.'.r— and  a 
basic  f.fctor  in  us  success-has  been  the  ex- 
tensive participation  of  '"digenous  person- 
rel  Seventv-eighl  of  the  200  employes  at  the 
F^tside  Neighborhood  Health  Center  are 
r^idems  Of  'the  center's  —  -  „\"«',  ^^^^ 
neighborhood  rci.'Jeuts  are  working  in  the 
ether  facilities. 

All  the  neighborhood  personnel  in  ine 
health   program  are  employed  under  a  spe- 
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clal  tralnltiK  category  Neighborhood  Aide 
TrHlnee  created  by  the  city's  Career  Service 
Authority  CienerHl  orientation  for  their  work 
IS  provided  under  an  O  E  O  ift&ut  by  a  spe- 
cial u-alning  service  m  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals  Department  adminis- 
trators are  worltliii<  closely  with  personnel  of 
the  local  War  on  Poverty  iifency  to  develop 
job  opportunities  for  these  people 

The  neli^hborhood  [>ersonnel  hn-.  e  per- 
formed excepflon/iUv  well  In  relatively  struc- 
■-ured  situations  such  .\8  on  the  clerlcttl  stafT 
and  >i8  aides  to  nurses,  dentists,  nutritionists. 
Irtb  technicians  mental  health  teams  ind 
social  workers  They  also  have  l>een  of  ureaf 
service  to  the  health  projfr."«m  and  Its  patients 
.IS  neighborhood  representatives  and  family 
health  counselors 

In  the  latter  r<fles  they  serve  .is  liaison 
between  the  health  taclllty  .ind  its  pjitlents. 
informing  neighborhood  residents  about 
services  available  .ind  informing  the  sUiff  of 
how  the  patlent,s  feel  about  the  care  thev 
have  received  In  this  way  they  help  .idmln- 
istralors  Keep  the  health  program  responsive 
to  the  o««d8  of  the  patients  Both  counselors 
^ad  re^tesentatlves  also  help  individual 
ptatients  solve  their  health  related  problems, 
rtrst  by  informing  them  what  aid  is  available 
from  other  public  or  private  agencies  to  help 
them  in  s<x'lal  legal  or  educational  problems 
.md  .second  by  offering  that  bit  of  personal 
■)Upport  which  -ill  offn  .in  make  the  dllTer- 
ence  between  !>ucces8  iiiid  l.illure  for  a  patient 
who  has  experienced  a  lifetime  of  frustration 
ind  rejection 

Health  conditions  among  these  poverty 
.irea  residents  are  characterized  more  by  pre- 
vious lack  of  treatment  than  by  any  unusual 
incidence  of  i  particular  disease 

For  example,  one  J  year  old  girl  who  had 
never  walked  before  was  equipped  Alth  braces 
and  crxitches  .md  taught  to  walk  .ind  physi- 
cal therapists  at  Denver  General  are  hopeful 
she  soon  can  walk  without  braces  An  II 
year  old  boy,  considered  mentally  retarded 
.ind  never  enrolled  in  public  school,  was 
found  to  be  deaf  In  health  program  screen- 
ing Pitted  V'lth  a  hearing  aid.  the  boy.  whose 
intelligence  is  above  average,  now  can  lead 
a  normal  Uf'? 

Other  cases  are  not  so  dramatic,  btit  pro- 
i?r.im  administrators  are  convinced  that  bet- 
ter prenatal  and  Interfonceptual  care  for 
low-income  women  can  result  :n  fewer  pre- 
mature, damaged  newborns.  *hat  higher  im- 
munizatioti  rates  and  better  preventive  care 
can  mean  fewer  children  disabled  by  rheu- 
matic fever  or  by  complications  from  child- 
hood diseases,  and  that  treatment  for  adults 
with  chrome  or  acute  aliments  can  mean  al- 
'.eviatlon  of  at  least  one  problem  which  is  a 
.source  of  stress  In  the  home 

Two-thirds  of  the  children  seen  in  the 
health  program  have  never  been  to  a  dentist: 
those  who  have  been  usually  received  inly 
emergency  treatment  The  eight-chalr  dental 
sections  at  the  two  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters plus  the  main  dental  cUruc  at  Denver 
General  can  mean  prevention  of  many  young 
dental  cripples  md  relief  lor  many  school 
children  who  ha\  e  lived  with  daily  pain  from 
decayed  teeth 

Besides  health  care,  the  Neighborhood 
Health  Program  provides  for  many  patients 
•heir  first  friendly  link  with  the  world  out- 
side the  isolation  of  poverty.  In  their  over- 
whelmingly favorable  comments  about  the 
program,  patients  have  Indicated  that  they 
appreciate  almost  as  much  as  the  care  Itself 
the  personal  relationship  possible  with  staff 
members.  Said  one  patient  T  have  :\  feeling 
they  care  If  you  get  well   ' 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  n^y  re- 
marks at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  trentleman 
from  New  York' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  BINOHAM  Mr  Speaker  tJie  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
recent  days  leases  effective  Kun  control 
leKi.slation  still  on  the  list  of  unfinished 
congressional  business  The  bill  that  wa  , 
approved  by  the  Hoii.se  today,  when  com- 
bined with  the  c  inirols  enacted  m  the 
omnibus  crime  bill,  is  only  one  of  several 
steps  that  must  be  taken  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  Federal  gun  control  pro- 
gram— a  pioijram  that  must  include  na- 
tional Eun  registration  and  nun  owner 
licensing  before  any  existing  v-\xr\  controls 
can  be  fully  effectne  and  before  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Congress  on  this 
issue  can  be  said  to  lia\e  been  lulfilled 

House  action  to  date  on  i;un  (  nntrol 
has  been  well  chronicled  and  analyzed  by 
editorials  in  the  New  York  Time.s  and  the 
Washinaton  Post  I  am  submitting  copies 
of  the.se  editorials  for  inclusion  m  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  failure  of  my  efTorts  and  those  of 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  \  Mr  Mc- 
CloryI  to  add  provisions  for  licensinc 
gun  owners  and  registration  of  guns  to 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
should  he  only  a  temporarv  setback  in 
the  drive  for  a  comprehensive  program 
of  Federal  gun  controls  There  is  still  a 
chance  that  the  Senate  will  approve  such 
a  program  But  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ate acts,  new  efforts  will  have  to  be 
launched  in  the  House  to  ^ain  wider 
support  tor  stronger  uun  control  pro- 
■.islon.s  I  was  uratif^ed  to  iiear  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  hold  heanncs  on  these  bills 

I  shall  support  and  do  whatever  I  can 
to  lead  and  assist  this  renewed  nun  con- 
trol effort,  just  as  I  have  supported  and 
assisted  past  efforts  I  wish  to  serve  no- 
tice and  to  pledge  to  my  constituents 
in  the  J3d  District  of  New  York — and 
especially  the  more  than  1.000  of  them 
who  have  written  to  me  in  support  of 
strong  gun  legislation — that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  flKht  m  this  and.  hopefully,  fu- 
ture ses.sions  of  Congress  for  further 
consideration  and  approval  of  F' ieral 
gun  control  legislation  I  shall  continue 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  insure  that 
the  failure  by  the  House  to  provide  any- 
thin?  more  than  a  partial  and  inade- 
quate solution  to  the  fireaiTns  problem 
wiir  not  be  the  final  chapter  in  the  strug- 
gle for  a  truly  effective  and  comprehen- 
sive gun  control  program 

The  editorials  mentioned  above  fol- 
low; 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  July  19  1968| 
Dbop  Those  Gdns 
Congress  would  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  liealth  and  sanity  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  this  tense,  troubled  .season 
by  enacting  a  lomprehensivf  gun  control 
law  The  threat  of  violence  hangs  like  a, 
heavy  pall  over  the  nation  The  next  out- 
break could  come  anywhere  and  at  any  time 
from  a  [KKiiical  terrorist,  a  .suddenly  angered 
crowd  on  a  street  corner,  or  the  quiet  man 
next  door  gone  berserk. 

The  threat  is  real  and  terrifying  because 
in  the  United  States  the  ruthless,  the  angry, 
and  the  mentally  sick  find  It  so  easy  to  get 
their  hands  on  guns  No  other  advanced  In- 
dustrial society  in  the  rest  of  the  world  per- 
mits such  easy  .iccess  to  deadly  weapons. 
Americans  sutler   the  consequences  of   their 


l.ixness  .\s  former  Justice  Arthur  Goldt>erg 
pointed  out  yesterday  in  announcing  the 
lormation  of  the  New  York  StJite  Emergency 
Committee  for  Gun  Control,  an  American  is 
killed  or  wounded  by  gunfire  an  average  ol 
every  two  minutes  of  every  day 

Congress  can  cut  down  this  carnage  Thf 
House  of  Representatives  is  scheduled  to 
vote  Kxlay  cin  a  bill  to  ban  the  interstate 
mall  larder  sale  or  rifles  and  shotguns,  .i 
companion  mea-sure  to  the  ban  enacted  ear- 
lier on  the  interstate  sale  of  pistols  and 
revolvers  This  measure  Is  all  right  so  far  as 
It  goes,  but  It  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough 

Ii  Is  Imperative  that  (Vingress  approM- 
the  iilpartlsan  amendments  spon.sored  bv 
Kepresentaiues  McCloty  of  Illinois  and 
Bingham  of  New  York  to  reqiUre  the  reg- 
istration of  every  gun  and  the  licensing  oi 
every  gun  owner  with  the  police  The  prattle 
about  "hardshlpi  '  for  sportsmen  is  silly 
CJun  registration  would  be  no  more  of  a 
hardship  than  Is  w  ilking  t  >  the  post  ofticr 
to  buv  stamps  or  applvlng  i  i  the  State  I3e- 
partment  for  a  passport 

Let  no  Congressman  think  that  he  will 
liave  done  his  duty  by  \otlng  lor  a  mail 
order  ban  on  rifles  and  shotguns  This  Issue 
Is  not  going  to  go  away  until  registration 
u!ul    licensing    are    required    by    law 

I  Pr,  m  the  Washington  Post.  July  19.  I968| 
\  OLiut  io  A  Ooou  Gi'N  Bill 

I'he  parliamentary  process  being  what  ii 
!s  It  IS  perhaps  not  too  presumptuous  of  us 
to  offer  a  short  guide  to  today's  House  vot- 
ing on  gun  legislation  for  those  members 
who  want  a  good  gun  bill 

Before  the  House  will  be  a  measure  pro- 
Mding  limited  gun  controls  by  extending 
to  rifles,  shotguns  and  ammunition  the  mail 
order  ban  and  other  sales  restrictions  which 
Congress  recently  applied  to  pistols  and  re- 
volvers As  we  have  noted  this  would  not  be 
bad  for  openers  Still,  it  Is  a  rather  modest 
compromise  and  not  nearly  as  good  a  bill 
as  the  country  deserves  and  the  sittiatlon 
demands  So  for  those  who  would  like  to  go 
the  distance,  traveling  first  class,  you  nJght 
sav  there  w-ill  be  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  do  so  m  lixlay's  voting 

It  will  come  in  this  fashion  First,  then- 
will  be  a  motion  by  Rep  McClory  to  amend 
the  basic  measure  by  adding  a  provision 
calling  for  the  registration  of  all  hand  gun.s 
This  is  a  sound  Idea  tor  the  same  reason 
that  a  ban  on  mall  order  sales  of  hand  gun.- 
was  sound;  these  weapons  are  used  by  pri- 
vate citizens  for  practically  no  other  purpose 
than  killing  people  But  even  this  Is  not  a.- 
good  as  It  would  be  if  registration  were  ex- 
tended to  long  guns  ;vs  well,  thus  putting 
sportsmen  and  target  shooters  in  the  same- 
category  as.  say,  owners  of  .lutomoblles  or 
dogs.  .A  motion  to  do  Just  this,  in  effective 
fashion,  will  be  offered  by  Rep.  Bingham, 
as  an  amendment  to  Congressman  McClory's 
amendment  AJter  that.  Mr.  McClory  will 
come  back  with  a  further  amendment  to 
provide  lor  meaningful  licensing  of  gun 
owners,  comparable  to  the  licensing  require- 
ments Imposed  (^n  operators  of  beauty  par- 
lors or  bars 

An  afflrmalive  vote  on  all  three  proposals 
would  send  to  the  Senate  a  gun  bill  based 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  John  Glenn 
Committee  and  the  Justice  Department.  It 
would  open  the  way  for  the  kind  of  sound 
and  sensible  gun  controls  which  this  coun- 
try needs  and  most  of  the  worlds  most  ad- 
vanced nations  already  have 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  20,  19681 
Ct-TTiNG  Down  a  Gun  Law 
In  complete  disregard  of  the  pleas  ol 
aroused  citizens  and  responsible  law-en- 
forcement otficers,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives yesterday  made  an  easy  target  of  the 
bill  for  an  effective  firearms  law.  It  was 
simple   to  shoot   down-    all    that    had    to   be 
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done  w«i  tcAlom  the  aim  of  the  Nattonal 
Kltto  AMOClaUon.  And  tb»  HouM  did  ao  tn 
two  toUer  votee,  on  amonrtmonti  ollerad  by 
RepresentotlTe  McClory  al  nunods  and  Rep- 
resentative Bingham  of  New  York.  The  Mc- 
Clory amendment  to  register  handgrma  'O"* 
by  188  to  89.  and  the  Bingham  amend- 
ment to  reglBter  rifles  and  shotgune  as  wwll 
as  handguns  lost  by  172  to  68. 

That  leaves  what  Attorney  General  Clark 
has  w»ll  demxibtA  as  a  "flyBpecli"  bUl,  merely 
banning  the  interstate  salee  of  long  guna. 
But  where  doee  It  leave  the  American  pub- 
lic? Waiting  for  the  next  trigger  to  be  pulled 
by  an  unknown  madman,  holding  an  un- 
registered gun. 


EXE3VIPT  POST  OFFICE  FROM 
EXPENDTTURE  CUT 

Mr.   MORGAN.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlu  In  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
appreciate  and  support  the  necessity  of 
cutting  back  Government  expenditures 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  How- 
ever, let  us  be  reasonable;  let  us  be 
realistic.  ^^  ^ 

We  must  not  attempt  cures  that  are 
worse  than  the  Illness. 

The  proposal  to  force  the  postal  serv- 
ice to  reduce  employment  to  the  level 
of  June  1966  will  not  help  the  Nation's 
economy.  Instead,  it  will  harm  it. 

There  Is  a  direct  relatioinshlp  between 
the   economic   growth   of   this   country 
and  the  amount  of  mail  generated  by 
business  activity.  If  we  hamper  this  vital 
flow  of  communications,  we  block  one 
of  our  most  important  economic  ave- 
nues. ^,  _.  „,^  /. 
In  1966,  the  Post  Office  handled  75.6 
bUlion  pieces  of  maU.  This  year  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  84  bUlion  pieces  wUl  be 
processed.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
seriously  expect  that  this  increased  vol- 
ume can  be  handled  by  the  same  number 
of  postal  employees  used  in  1966.  Yet 
that  is  what  is  being  proposed.  I  say  it 
cannot  be  done,  and  must  not  be  tried. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Post  Office,  which 
has  accepted  a  $169  mUlion  cut  in  Its  ap- 
propriations, cannot  possibly  absorb  the 
additional  handicap  of  a  reduction  in 
personnel  without  a  drastic  deteriora- 
tion in  postal  service. 

I  thereafter  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  Congressman  ErtTLSKis 
bUl  to  exempt  the  Post  Office  from  the 
employment  cut  imposed  by  the  tax  bill. 


THE  STATISTICAL  FIGHT  AGAINST 
CRIME 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  biU 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to 
facilitate  the  coUection  of  statistics  with 
respect  to  the  incidence  of  crime  and  to 


pwMd©  foe  the  ertablishmmt  of  a  Na- 
tional Crime  8t««tirtiC8  Coiter.  CoBPon- 
sorinff  this  wn  with  me  are  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
Olsbi*.  Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  Whiti,  and  »»•. 
Scott,  who  are  all  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee (HI  Census  and  Statistics,  of 
^rtilch  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman. 
The  bill  Is  a  direct  result  of  the  hear- 
ings recently  concluded  by  the  subcom- 
mittee on  the  need  to  create  a  Natiwial 
CMme  Statistics  Center  as  recommended 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  AdministraUon  of 
Justice.  A  Center  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Commission,  "should  have  clear  stat- 
utory and  executive  branch  authority  to 
oversee  and  coordinate  all  Federal  crimi- 
nal statistical  programs,  including  both 
the  collection  of  statistics  from  the  States 
and  the  collection  of  data  relating  spe- 
cifically to  Federal  crimes. " 

The  many  distinguished  witnesses  who 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  con- 
curred, without  exception,  in  the  objec- 
tives of  this  recommendation,  including 
the  Honorable  Fred  M.  Vinson,  Jr.,  testi- 
fying for  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
Dr  Raymond  T.  Bowman,  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Statistical  Standards,  Bureau 

of  the  Budget.  ^  .v,  ^     ♦  fv,« 

In  my  own  opinion  and  that  oi  tne 
subcommittee,  the  need  for  and  potential 
usefulness  of  a  National  Crime  Statistics 
Center  has  been  clearly  and  unarguably 
demonstrated  by  the  testimony  presented 
at  the  hearings.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  accurate  crime  statistics  will 
supply  a  vital  "missing  link"  in  the  fight 
against  crime. 

The  salient  features  of  the  bill  follow. 
It  is  my  hope  that  each  Member  of  the 
House  will  wish  to  join  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

First  Authorization  for  the  President 
to  establish  a  National  Crime  Statistics 
Center  within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  headed  by  a  Director 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Second.  Authorization  for  the  Center 
to  execute  the  statistical  responsibilities 
of  the  Attorney  General  as  authorized  in 
title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968— 
Public  Law  90-351— including  collectiori 
of  data  from  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  In  the  criminal  justice  system; 
assisting  in  the  development  of  adequate 
statistical  systems  at  the  State  and  local 
levels-  and  the  development  of  uniform 
standards  of  data  collecting  and  report- 
ing. All  reports  which  Identify  any  per- 
son shall  be  confidential. 

Third  Authorization  for  the  Center  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  State  crime  statistics  centers— 
the  grant  being  conditioned  upon  agree- 
ment by  the  State  that  it  will  participate 
cooperatively  in  a  coordinated  natiori- 
wide  statistical  system.  The  sum  of  $10 
million  is  provided  for  this  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

Fourth.  The  creation  of  a  Crime  Sta- 
tistico  Council— whose  members  serve 
without  compensation- to  aid  in  devel- 
oping plans  and  review  the  activities  of 
the  Center. 

Fifth.  Annual  reports  to  the  Congress 
indicating  the  progress  being  made  in 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  Center, 
including  the  application  of  the  statis- 


tics collected  towanTthe  reduction  of 
crime.  ,  . 

More  than  35  years  ago,  the  Wickers- 
ham  Commission  on  Crime,  noting  that 
"accurate  date  are  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom," called  for  a  comprehensive  crime 
statistics  collection.  Perhaps  there  would 
be  less  crime  and  violence  today  if  this 
recommendation  had  been  acted  upon  at 
that  time. 


PLIGHT  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  RECORt). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  i-om  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
widespread  and  growing  concern 
throughout  the  country  and  in  Congress 
regarding  the  curtailment  of  mail  service 
brought  about  by  the  personnel  cutback 
requirements  contained  in  the  recently 
pa.ssed  tax  bill. 

At  the  very  outside  let  me  make  one 
thing  clear:  This  cutback  in  service  is 
not  required  for  lack  of  funds. 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  having  to  comply  with  an 
unnecessary,  asinine,  and  harmful  ceil- 
ing on  manpower  for  an  agency  that  is 
undergoing  a  continuing  impact  from 
two  directions:  mail  volimie  increase  and 
an  unprecedented  increase  in  the  "drops" 
or  addresses  where  the  mail  must  be 
delivered. 

n  this  ceiling  is  not  removed,  if  the 
Postmaster  General  is  required  to  con- 
tinue filling  only  three  out  of  each  four 
vacancies  until  he  has  cut  his  total  work 
force  back  to  the  1966  level,  restrictions 
on  maU  service  will  have  to  become  so 
severe  as  to  virtually  wreck  the  postal 
service 

We  know  this  will  not  be  permitted  to 
happen.  We  know  that  at  some  point 
Congress  is  going  to  feel  the  fire  become 
so  hot  that  adjustments  will  be  made. 
Then  why  not  do  it  now  and  avoid  even 
a  partial  crippling  of  service?  To  follow 
any  other  course  condemns  Congress  as 
being  irresponsible  and  indifferent  in  an 
area  that  affects  the  entire  economy  of 
our  Nation. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  maiiy 
other  Federal  agencies  are  being  unduly 
and  unwisely  hurt  by  the  same  restnc- 
tive  requirement.  There  is  overwhelming 
evidence  that  this  is  true.  In  my  opinion, 
the  best  and  wisest  course  would  be  to 
wipe  the  entire  cutback  restriction  It 
\kill  not  save  any  money  and  it  wi.l  do 
great  harm  if  it  is  permitted  to  remain 
in  force  much  longer. 

But  my  first  concern  is  with  the  postal 
service  Not  the  least  of  my  reasons  for 
making  this  service  first  in  my  consider- 
ation is  the  fact  that  the  mail  u-^ers  are 
paying  for  this  service  and  they  should 
Liet  what  they  pay  for. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations  ^^ich  handles  the 
postal  budget,  and  having  had  more  than 
'l2  years  connection  ^.ith  this  Depar^ 
ment  at  the  appropriations  level  I  thii^ 
I  know  some  of  the  facts  that  spell  out 
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why  this  drutlc  restriction  !■  tha  iMt 
word  In  leglslaUre  folly. 

First  there  has  been  ui  Increase  of 
more  than  8  4  billion  pieces  of  mall  an- 
nually since  19««  Obrlously  our  mall 
handlers  cannot  absorb  t*-  -  nounUln  of 
extra  work  without  extra  nelp  This,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  a  combination  of 
events  has  Increased  the  per  man  ca- 
pacity to  handle  mall  by  more  than  100 
percent  In  recent  years  In  1955.  the 
average  clerk  handled  about  84.000  pieces 
of  mall  a  year  Today,  the  average  clerk 
Is  handling  214.000  pieces  This  has  been 
made  possible  by  creating  more  career 
clerks,  adding  ZIP  code,  and  provision  of 
sorting  machines  and  other  modem 
equipment  But  the  growth  In  mall  vol- 
ume has  outstripped  the  ability  of  the 
employees  to  cope  with  It  through  in- 
creased productivity  alone. 

If  we  do  not  permit  the  Department  u-> 
add  new  clerks  as  volume  makes  neces- 
sary, management  must  And  the  Jobs  by 
eliminating  other  functions,  such  as  cut- 
ting out  fourth-class  offices  and  curtail- 
ing delivery  Overtime  also  will  help 
bridge  some  of  the  gap.  but  this  is  the 
most  expensive  way  to  handle  the  mall. 
Our  subcommittee  has  worked  for  years 
to  revise  and  modernize  the  Department's 
use  of  overtune  We  have  a  good  program 
now  How  silly  to  knock  all  these  gains 
in  the  head  by  an  ill-advl.sed  manpower 
restriction. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  major 
cause  of  employment  impact  on  the  De- 
partment dellver>-  Today  there  are 
about  4.100.000  more  places  to  deliver 
mall  to  than  existed  in  1966  The  De- 
partment now  takes  mall  each  day  to 
more  than  67  000.000  addresses,  as 
against  63,000  000  in  1966  New  ones  are 
being  added  dally  Since  a  earner  can 
average  only  300  addresses  a  day.  ob- 
viously, new  employees  must  be  added, 
or  an  embargo  on  extending  service  to 
the  new  homes  and  offices  will  have  to  be 
invoked  .Absorption  by  attrition  in  other 
activities  and  in  the  use  of  overtime  can 
cover  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
need. 

There  are  numerous  other  increasing 
fimctlons  that  make  additional  man- 
power necessary,  but  compared  to  the 
mail  volume  and  the  addre.sses  to  be 
served,  these  are  fairly  minor  They  just 
make  It  more  difficult  for  the  Department 
to  cope  with  the  problem.s  that  these  re- 
strictions are  imposing 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  another  limitation  that  the  Post- 
master General  endures  because  of  the 
will  of  Congress  On  the  first  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  he  is  required  by  law  to  divide 
his  operating  budget  into  four  budgets. 
one  for  each  quarter  of  the  year  He  can- 
not exceed  this  budget  once  it  has  been 
made  and  certified  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Hence,  he  cannot  wait  until  later 
m  the  fiscal  year  to  begin  to  absorb  his 
manpower  drain.  He  must  do  it  progres- 
sively every  day  of  the  year  That  is  why 
he  had  to  take  action  already  ordered, 
and  that  is  why  each  month  will  see  new 
restrictions  applied  if  we  fail  to  remove 
this  handicap. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  way  this 
cutback  can  be  met  by  the  Department. 
That  Is  by  embargoing  some  of  the  non- 
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first-class  mall.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
urged  this  course  upon  the  Postmaster 
General  when  he  was  compelled  to  take 
steps  to  cope  with  his  curtailment  prob- 
lems. He  disagreed  and  decided  that  cur- 
tailment of  service  was  the  best  course 
at  the  moment.  Both  curtailment  and 
mail  embargo  will  have  to  come  In  the 
near  future  if  we  persist  in  this  legisla- 
tive madness 

I  And  that  .some  of  my  colleagues  are 
not  aware  of  the  organic  mission  of  the 
DcTjartment  The  postal  service  was 
created  with  a  mandate  to  deliver  first- 
class  mall  only  Permission  to  deliver 
other  classes  of  mail  was  given  the  Post- 
master General  If  and  when  he  had  the 
re.sources  to  do  so.  and  if  it  was  In  the 
public  interest.  He  has  power  to  embargo. 
Congress  also  gave  the  Postmaster 
General  the  right  to  retain  all  his  col- 
lections for  postage  and  other  services 
and  to  use  these  funds  to  pay  his  operat- 
ing costs.  He  must  ask  and  be  limited 
by  Congre.ss  on  how  much  additional 
money  he  can  withdraw  from  the  US. 
Treasury  to  pay  his  bills.  Congre.ss  in 
recent  years  also  has  mandated  the  De- 
partment to  provide  numerous  public 
services  for  which  service  fee  collec- 
tions are  not  to  be  made.  The  postal 
deficit  in  the  area  of  collecting  and  de- 
livei-v  of  the  mall  is  about  one-seventh 
of  the  postal  deficit  The  remainder 
covers,  the  free  services  decreed  by 
Congress. 

In  total,  the  posUl  cost  impact  on  the 
Federal  expenditures  is  less  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  annually  The  expenditures 
problem  has  been  of  great  concern  here 
of  late,  but  many  fail  to  understand  how- 
little  impact  the  total  postal  program 
makes  in  that  area  Hence,  even  if  man- 
power cutbacks  did  save  money— which 
It  will  not — only  a  .small  part  of  it  would 
provide  any  relief  to  the  expenditures 
problem. 

Therefore,  with  nothing  to  be  gamed. 
with  service  in  an  indispensable  public 
service  area  being  impaired,  and  with  a 
mall  embargo  that  would  wreck  a  large 
segment  of  the  economy,  why  on  earth 
there  is  any  hesitancy  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  relieve  the  Department  of 
this  handicap  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
helping  remove  these  restrictions. 

If  we  do  less,  we  are  entitled  to  get  a 
special  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our 
constituents  back  home  In  November. 

A  final  word  m  defense  of  the  Post- 
master General  He  must  take  an  oath 
of  office  different  from  that  of  any  other 
public  official,  including  the  President.  If 
you  will  read  the  words  of  his  oath  you 
can  readily  .see  why  he  must  act  as  he  is 
doing,  or  go  to  jail. 

The  blame  for  this  mes.s  is  on  Congress. 
Lei  us  remove  it 


FIREARMS  CONTROLS 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  DDLaia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
H.R.  17736,  the  firearms  bill,  as  It  came 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  committee  gave  this  important 
legislation  thorough  consideration  and 
has  come  up  with  a  final  recommenda- 
tion which  merits  the  support  of  this 
House. 

I  feel  that  the  essential  need  at  this 
time  is  to  provide  a  framework  of  Federal 
law  which  will  provide  the  incentive 
which  Is  needed  to  bring  about  enforce- 
able State  regulations. 

Following    is    an    editorial    published 
in  the  Buffalo,  N.Y..  Evening  News: 
IFrnm  tlie  Buffalo  (N  Y  )   Evening  News, 
July   22.    19681 
Oun-Law   Priority 
Ttie  top-heavy  House  defeat  of  propoealt- 
for   federal   gun   registration   should    be   the 
signal    now   for   prompt   passage   of   the   less 
controversial    extension    of    mall-order    bans 
to  rifles  iind  .shotguns. 

It  was  to  assure  adoption  of  the  latter  that 
siuh  .idvocates  of  stronger  gun  controls  as 
Rep  Celler  (D.  N.Yi.  while  favoring  the 
admlnlstratlon-s  later  and  tougher  proposal 
for  firearms  registration  and  licensing,  had 
.igreed  to  sacrifice  this  for  the  present  rather 
than  get  no  bill  at  lUl 

Congress,  plainly,  is  not  ready  to  accept 
the  more  restrictive  .ipproach  of  registra- 
tion and  licensing  The  House,  however,  did 
vote  to  require  mandatory  prison  terms  for 
persons  convicted  i>f  committing  federal 
felonies  while  using  a  gun 

While  a  registration  and  licensing  require- 
ment well  may  prove  the  ultimate  national 
need,  we  cannot  share  in  the  judgment  of 
some  ardent  gun-law  advocates  who  scorn- 
fully discount  the  importance  of  obtaining 
at  least  a  full  ban  on  mall-order  sales  ot 
lethal  weapons. 

This  is.  to  be  sure,  a  limited  measure.  In 
lUelf.  It  does  not  prohibit  either  intrastate 
shipments  through  the  m.Ul  or  over-the- 
counter  sale  of  firearms  to  felons,  drug  ad- 
dicts, the  mentally  111.  .md  Juveniles. 

Nevertheless,  the  enactment  ot  a  complete 
mall-order  prohibition,  extending  t«  long 
arms  as  well  .is  hand  weapons,  is  an  imme- 
diate critical  priority.  State  and  municipal 
gun-regulation  measures  now  are  undercut 
by  the  absence  of  any  lederal  curb  on  acce.s- 
slbiUty  of  weapons  through  the  malls 

Perfectly  illustrating  this  point.  New  Jer- 
seys Gov  Hughes  charges  th.U  the  state  .-• 
two-year-old  weapons  control  statute  has 
been  -subverted'  by  the  absence  of  federal 
mall-order  restrictions  He  notes  that  some 
1600  applicants,  found  ineligible  for  gun 
purchases  bv  reason  of  criminal  records  or 
other  dlsquaiiHcatlons.  can  easily  obtain  from 
dealers  in  other  stat«s  the  weapons  denied 
them  bv  New  Jersey  law 

Thus  In  the  .ibsence  of  the  federal  inter- 
state ban,  the  states  and  cities  can  now  ex- 
cuse inaction  on  their  own  registration  and 
licensing  initiatlxe  on  grounds  of  ineffective- 
ness 

The  urgent  need  in  .short  Is  a  framework 
of  federal  law  providing  the  incentive  es.se;:- 
tlal  tor  enforceable  state  regulations.  Let  the 
handicaps  be  removed  on  those  states— espe- 
cially the  *5'^  urb.m  states  under  proper  pres- 
sures to  protect  their  people  and  to  cut  the 
appalling  homicide  rate  Doing  at  least  this 
much — and  doing  it  now.  before  Congress  ad- 
journs. Without  crippling  amendments^  need 
In  no  way  imply  any  abandonment  of  efTort.- 
to  write  more  comprehensive  gun  controls  m 
the  absence  ot  vigorous  actions  by  the  states 
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US      PARTICIPATION     IN     CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITIONS 

Mr.    FASCELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    i•^k 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  executive  branch,  I  am 
today  introducing  in  the  House  a  bill  to 
provide  for  Federal  Government  recogni- 
tion of  and  participation  in  International 
expositions  proposed  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  and  for  other  purposes. 

This  action  on  my  part  does  not  rep- 
resent a  commitment  regarding  the  scope 
and  the  wording  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation which  will  be  studied  carefully  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
ganizations and  Movements  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H  R.   18881 
A    bin    to    provide    for   Federal    Government 
recognition  of  and  participation  in  Inter- 
national expositions  proposed  to  be  held  In 
the  United  .States  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress    assembled,    That    the 
Congress  finds  that: 

(a)  International  expositions,  when  proper- 
ly organized,  financed,  and  executed  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  economic  growth 
of  the  region  surrounding  the  exposition  and 
under  appropriate  international  sanction,  are 
important  instruments  of  national  policy, 
particularly  In  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the 
demonstration  of  cultural  achievements  be- 
tween peoples; 

(b)  In  view  of  the  widely  varying  circum- 
stances under  which  international  exposi- 
tions have  developed  In  the  United  States, 
the  different  degrees  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  assisted  and  participated  in 
such  expositions,  and  the  increasing  number 
of  proposals  for  future  expositions,  the  na- 
Uonal  interest  requires  that  Federal  action 
concerning  such  expositions  be  given  orderly 
consideration;  and 

(c)  Such  orderly  consideration  is  befit 
achieved  bv  the  development  of  uniform 
standards,  criteria,  and  procedures  to  estab- 
lish the  conditions  under  which  the  Gov- 
ernment hereafter  will  (A)  recognize  inter- 
national expositions  proposed  to  be  held  In 
the  United  States,  and  (B)  take  part  In  such 
expositions. 

Sec.  2.  Federal  recognition,  (a)  Any  inter- 
national exposition  proposed  to  be  held  In 
the  United  States  shall  be  eligible  on  appli- 
cation from  Its  .sponsors  to  receive  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Federal  Government  upon  a 
finding  of  the  President  that  recognition  will 
be  in  the  national  Interest.  In  making  such 
a  finding  the  President  shall  consider: 

(1)  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
which  shalllnclude  (Al  an  evaluation  of  pur- 
poses and  reasons  for  the  exposition,  and 
(B)  a  determination  that  guaranteed  finan- 
cial and  other  support  has  been  secured  by 
the  exposition  from  affected  State  and  local 
governments  and  from  business  and  civic 
leadership  of  the  region  and  others,  in 
amounts  sufficient  In  his  Judgment  to  assure 
the  successful  development  and  progress  of 
the  exposition; 

(2)  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  proposed  exF>osition  qualifies  for  con- 
sideration of  registration  by  the  Bureau  of 
International  ExpositlonB  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  HIE) ;  and 

(3)  such  other  evidence  as  the  President 
may  consider  to  be  appropriate. 

(b)  Upon  a  finding  by  the  President  that 
an  International  exposition  is  eligible  for 
Federal  recognition,  the  President  may  take 


such  measures  recognizing  the  exposition  as 
he  deems  proper  including,  but  not  limited 
to: 

( 1 )  presenting  of  an  official  request  by  the 
United  States  for  registration  of  the  exposi- 
tion by  the  HIE; 

(2)  providing  for  fulfillment  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Convention  of  November 
22.  1838,  as  amended,  relating  to  interna- 
tional expositions;   and 

(3)  extending  invitations,  by  proclama- 
tion or  by  such  other  manner  he  deems 
proper,  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union 
and  to  foreign  governments  to  take  part  In 
the  exposition,  provided  that  he  shall  not 
extend  such  an  invitation  until  he  has  t>een 
notified  officially  of  BIE  registration  for  the 
exposition. 

(c)  The  President  shall  report  his  actions 
under  this  section  promptly  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

SEC  3.  Federal  participation.  The  Federal 
Government  m.iy  participate  in  an  inter- 
national exposition  proposed  to  be  held  in 
the  United  States  only  upon  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Congress.  If  the  President  finds 
that  Federal  participation  is  in  the  national 
interest,  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
his  proposal  for  such  particip:.tlon.  which 
proposal  shall  include: 

(a)  evidence  that  the  international  ex- 
position has  met  the  criteria  for  Federal 
recognition  and.  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  Act,  it  has  been  so  recognized; 

(b)  a  statement  that  the  international  ex- 
position has  been  registered  by  the  BIE;  and 

(C)  a  plan  prepared  by  the  .Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  cooperation  with  other  in- 
terested departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  Federal  participa- 
tion in  the  exposition.  In  developing  such  a 
plan,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  whether  or  not  the  plan  should  In- 
clude the  construction  of  a  Federal  pavilion 
and.  if  so,  whether  or  not  the  Government 
would  have  need  for  a  permanent  structure 
in  the  area  of  the  exposition.  In  the  event 
such  need  is  established,  the  Secretary  may 
Include  In  his  plan  a  recommendation  that, 
as  a  condition  of  participation,  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  deeded  a  satisfactory  site 
for  the  Federal  pavilion,  in  fee  simple  and 
free  of  liens  or  other  encumbrances.  The 
Secretary  shall  seek  the  advice  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  the  extent  necessary  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions   of   this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  Establishment  and  Publication  of 
Standards  and  Criteria. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and 
maintain  standards,  definitions,  and  criteria 
which  are  adequate  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  Sec.  2(a)(1)   and  Sec,  3(c)   of  this  Act; 

(b)  Standards,  definitions,  and  criteria  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  and  such  revisions 
In  them  as  he  may  make  from  time  to  time 
shall   be  published  in  the  Federal   Register. 

Sec  5.  The  President  may  withdraw  Fed- 
eral recognition  or  participation  whenever 
he  finds  that  continuing  recognition  or  par- 
ticipation would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
national  interest  and  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec  6.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
or  limit  the  authority  of  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies  to  participate  in  inter- 
national expositions  or  events  otherwise 
authorized  by  law. 

SBC  7.  Section  8  of  Public  Law  89-C85  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS   WEEK 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  durin? 
the  9  years  we  have  observed  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  the  United  States  we 
have  been  well  aware  of  the  Communist 
enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Hungary,  the  Ukraine,  and  other 
nations.  Under  Soviet  dictatorship  these 
freedom-loving  peoples  have  all  been  to 
a  very  substantial  degree  isolated  from 
the  free  vi-orld  of  which  they  were  once  a 
part.  aiKl  have  been  forced  instead  to 
live  imder  the  oppressive  controls  which 
typically  mark  the  Soviet  brand  of  dicta- 
torship. 

This  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pause  to 
observe  Captive  Nations  Week.  1968,  the 
situation  has  .'juddenly  changed.  All  of  a 
sudden  wo  sec  one  of  these  captive  na- 
tions, a  member  of  the  Soviet  bloc  of 
Conununist-domlnated  countries,  Czech- 
oslovakia, suddenly  beginnins  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  tight  and  oppressive 
commimism.  and  trying  to  open  a  new 
era  for  Itself  of  greater  freedom  and  less 
restraint.  As  we  pause  today  to  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week  the  Czech  people 
and  the  Czech  leaders  are  in  the  process 
of  tr>'ing  to  break  out  of  their  captivity. 
No  one  knows  what  the  end  result  will 
be.  A  meeting  is  already  imderway  be- 
tween Soviet  Politbtiro  members  and  the 
presidium    of    the    Czech    Communist 
Party.  Soviet  troops  are  in  the  process  of 
conducting   hastily   called   logistic   ma- 
neuvers along  the  borders  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, obviously  in  an  effort  to  conduct  a 
war  of  nerves  against  the  Czech  people 
by  threatening  the  same  kind  of  military 
invasion  against  Czechoslovakia  that  was 
carried  out  by  the   Red   army   against 
Himgary  back  in  1956  w^hen  the  Hun- 
garian people  also  tried  to  break  out  of 
their  bonds  of  captivity  but  were  brutally 
crushed  by  the  Red  dictatorship. 

Nobody  knows  what  the  outcome  of  all 
these  events  will  be.  Nobody  knows 
whether  the  Soviets  will  invade  Czecho- 
slovakia as  they  invaded  Hunfrary  or 
whether  the  courage  of  the  Czech  people 
and  the  pressures  of  public  opinion  w-ill 
force  the  Soviets  to  back  off  this  time  and 
allow  a  new  and  relaxed  and  freer  kind 
of  regime  to  flourish  in  Czechoslovakia. 
I  ajn  sure  that  all  Americans  Join  me  in 
the  hope  that  Czechoslovakia  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  winning  its  freedom,  and  that 
we  shall  not  again  see  Soviet  tanks  mov- 
ing into  the  streets  of  Prague  as  they 
moved  into  the  streets  of  Budapest  12 
years  ago. 

But  -A- hat  the  events  of  the  i>ast  ^ew 
weeks  do  make  crystal  clear.  Mr.  Speaker. 
is  that  the  desire  for  freedom  is  still  a 
ver>'  real  and  vital  force  in  Eastern 
Europe  today,  despite  all  these  Ions  years 
of  Soviet  oppression.  People  still  do  seek 
freedom.  They  still  seek  to  govern  their 
own  affairs.  They  still  want  to  get  out 
from  under  the  cruel  domination  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  . 

Well  this  is  Just  what  those  of  us  who 
first  helped   to  create  Captive  Nations 
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Week  9  y«?ai-8  aKo  have  own  sayinR  all 
these  years  This  is  the  result  w«  have 
been  f>omtmf?  to.  And  now  ihat  we  see 
these  fresti  sUns  of  a  real  stimni?  for 
peace  within  the  Communist  bloc,  it  Is 
mare  uruent  than  ever  that  we  in  this 
country  should  do  all  we  can  to  promote 
the.se  changes  and  push  through  to  full 
freedom. 

This  IS  the  very  !ea.st  we  can  do  It  we 
start  to  do  it  now.  a.s  we  celebrate  Cap- 
tive Nat.ons  Week  1968.  perhaps  we  can 
Lx)lc  foi-ward  sooner  than  we  had  pre- 
viously dared  to  hope,  to  the  day  when 
not  only  CV.echoslovalcia,  but  also  Poland, 
Lithuania.  Estonia.  Ukraliaa,  and  all  the 
other  captive  natioiv*;.  wi'J  be  free  once 
airain  at  last. 

Now  more  than  ever.  Mr  Speaker.  It 
makes  .vnse  for  this  House  to  create  the 
Captive  Nations  Committee  to  oversee 
this  wttole  process  f  jr  which  my  resolu- 
tion, Hoilse  Resolution  100.  provides.  I 
urge  Its  immediate  ad.>pM.<n  by  thi.s 
House 


TO  SOLVE  A  PROBLEM 

Mr  BATTIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.-.k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marts  at  this  point  in  tlie  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  tliere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BATTTN.  Mr  Speaker,  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  an  alternate  delegate 
to  the  Republican  Convention  in  Miami. 
Fla.,  has  been  swamped  with  communi- 
cations from  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  his 
supporters.  Some  22  letters,  telegrams 
from  New  York.  N  Y  ,  Washington.  D  C  . 
Portland.  Oreg..  Helena.  Mont,  and 
Kalispell.  Mont 

Mr.  L.  O.  Aleksich  sent  the  followlr.K 
telegram  to  the  Governor  of  New  York 

BiLUNCs.  Mont  , 

July  20.  1968 

Ne.L.sON    Ro<.'KS(CLXEK, 

N>-.c  York,  y  Y 

Urge  conalderation  of  my  foiir-polnt  pl.in 
to  bring  peac«  to  Republican  Party. 

1.  Halt  aJl  bombing  or  Montana  Uelegateti 
inth  RoclC7  propagaxida.  BecaiaUon  of  ctuoa- 
patga  bllLZ  only  JUIIening  reei.stano«  of  dele- 
gated. 

2.  Immediate  withdra'AMl  ".o  DMZ—  nf>rLh 
of  Pennsylvania  until  delegates  have  had 
opportunity  to  catalog,  sort  read  and  study 
deluge  of  literature  received  to  date 

3  Call  on  Generals  Hall  Miller  and  others 
to  diacontlaue  inflltration  into  Nixon  terri- 
tory immediately  A.slc  UM  i  United  McCarthy- 
ite«i  or  other  third  party  to  keep  both  sides 
rrom  violating  agreement 

4.  Request  both  sides  to  meet  ;n  Miami 
August  5th  to  start  negoiiauons  and  direct 
negotiators  to  con.slder  coalition  ijLvernment 
of  Niton  and  RoLky 

Loo  Aleksich. 
Delegate  !o  Saticrnal  Coritcntro'i. 


NATO     H.\S     GREAT     V.VLUE 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Sp»>aker.  once 
aualn  we  are  liearliiir  prn[x>.sal.s  to  cut 
our  troop  commitment  to  NATO  and  once 
again  it  Is  important  to  i>oliit  out  the 
danger  to  this  Nation  and  our  allies  that 
would  resuH  if  this  recommendation  were 
put  into  efTect 

N.\TO  has  u'ot  i)\fr  the  ti.iumatlc  ef- 
fect.-i  of  President  de  G.uiUe's  ouster  and 
tlu>  French  withdrawal  It  has  .sur\lved 
the  move  to  Belf^ium  and  the  lo.ss  of  Its 
Freuch  inAlallation.s  and  the  removal  of 
many  of  .Is  troops. 

It  IS.  iherefoiT.  a  particularly  inap- 
propriate time  for  us  to  even  consider 
a  further  reduction  in  force  over  what 
we  have  cut  in  the  last  year 

First  of  all.  the  Russians  have  moved 
in  strength  Into  the  Meditenanean 
where  they  are  playint;  daiiKcrous  ijames 
with  our  .shliw  and  threaten  the  eastern 
rtank  of  NATO  They  have  established 
bases  .n  the  UAR  and  elsewhere  and  are 
pre-ssing  for  a  role  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
with    all    its   strategic    implications 

The  most  imi>ortant  reason  not  to 
chanue  the  balance  of  foict^  at  the  pres- 
ent time  IS  the  dramatic  demonstration 
ol  the  value  of  the  unillcd  Western  force 
tliat  Is  N.ATO  In  the  changes  which  the 
Czechs  are  carr\-ini,'  through  In  their  own 
countrj-  and  the  defiance  which  they 
have  put  foi-ward  to  Russian  attempts 
at  reversal.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  con- 
ceive orthis  Czech  boldness  without  the 
presence  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization. 

Lastly,  we  must  not  forset  the  effect 
upon  Germany  which  a  reversal  of  our 
NATO  policy  would  have.  A  cut  to  50.000 
men.  for  example,  would  be  notlilng  less 
than  a  U'rmination  of  our  commitment, 
a  cessation  of  sutllcient  conventional 
forces  for  tiround  defense,  and  an  abrupt 
shift  in  our  past  imdertakings.  If  this 
were  to  hapi>en.  what  further  Interest 
could  Gel-many  have  in  the  West  which 
would  prevent  her  from  seeking  safety 
in    accommodation    with    the    US.S.R.? 

The  fallacy  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  argument  should  be  emphasized. 
While  the  adverse  cost  to  the  United 
States  of  malntainini?  air  troops  in  Eu- 
rope has  been  estimated  at  $15  billion. 
Uie  sales  of  arms  to  NATO  members  has 
averaged  approximately  this  amount  for 
a  5-year  period.  In  addition,  Germany 
has  sliouldered  certain  new  direct  costs 
while  the  British  have  committed  addi- 
tional troops  and  equipment — naval  and 
air  units — to  European  duty  Surely,  we 
.should  not  penalize  this  helpful  move  by 
uur  as^ciales  by  pulling  the  entire  rug 
out  from  under  them. 

I  would  asree.  of  course,  that  this  is 
not  a  time  when  one  can  simply  oppose 
reduction  We  must  admit  the  changes  in 
the  situation  in  E^irope  without  over- 
estlmatins  their  Importance.  We  must 
recognize  the  alteration  In  the  attitudes 
of  our  partners.  At  the  same  time,  there 
IS  a  common  admi^lon  of  the  need  for 
NATO  and  a  i;eneral  acceptance  of  the 
f.ict  that  the  changes  which  we  have  .seen 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  NATO. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  must 
think  about  the  future  and  in  this  con- 
nection I  should  like  to  call  Members'  at- 
tention to  a  recent  report  •Cooperation 


t>etween  Europe  and  the  United  States" 
of  tlie  .-Xs.srmbly  of  Western  European 
Union.  Under  the  leadership  of  Messrs. 
Uiiimenfeld.  chairman  of  the  General 
.MTairs  Committee,  and  Kirk,  Rappor- 
ti-ur.  this  document  carefully  analyzes 
the  present  status  of  European-United 
States  relationships  and  candidly  and 
.sympathetically  states  the  lines  aloni; 
which  movement,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
rep.orters.  must  be  mp.de  to  revive  the 
combination. 

They  discuss  the  need  for  US.  eco- 
nomic and  management  techniques  and 
for  improvement  in  administrative  prac- 
tices in  Europe,  the  coincidence  of  basic 
interests  and  historical  background,  the 
need  for  the  U.S.  presence  on  the  con- 
tinent, the  Rassian  threat  in  the  Medi- 
teiranean.  the  balance-of-paNTnents 
crisis  in  the  United  States.  U.S.  Invest- 
ment in  Europe,  and  forci.mi  aid. 

Important  is  the  recommendation  that 
Euroiie  help  the  United  States  to  should- 
er some  of  its  burden  overseas  In  defen.'-c 
and  development  and  the  need  for  the 
consideration  of  an  improved  interna- 
tional monetaiT  .system  as  well  as  the 
harmful  effect  in  Euroi>e  of  a  reduction 
of  U.S.  investment  there. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  call  for 
a  reexamination  of  NATO  and  its  un- 
derlying assumptions,  a  development  of 
closer  and  more  frequent  consultation, 
joint  action  in  foreign  aid,  defense  of 
developing  countries  and  the  .sponsor- 
ship of  travel  and  study  among  the  young 
people  of  the  countries  of  the  Alliance. 

I  refer  to  this  report  not  because  it 
has  all  the  answers,  but  because  it  asks 
.some  questions  and  tries  to  answer  them 
For  example,  it  does  not  discuss  the  need 
for  rejuvenated  leadership  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  echelon  of  directors, 
but  it  covers  significant  ground  and  the 
discussion  of  its  main  points  should  be 
the  urgent  business  of  the  military  and 
political  representatives  of  the  NATO 
countries. 
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TO     INCREASE     TRUCK     SIZES     AND 
WEIGHTS 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress is  extremely  fortunate  to  liave  the 
benefit  of  a  high  quality  research  efifort 
on  S.  2658.  a  bill  to  Increase  truck  sizes 
and  weight^s 

John  W.  Fuller  III.  of  Wa-shington 
State  University.  Pullman.  Wash.,  has 
just  completed  his  doctoral  dissertation 
entitled.  "Current  Issues  in  the  Regula- 
tion or  Motor  Vehicle  Sizes  and  Weigiil.s 

In  his  conclusions.  Mr.  Fuller  states; 

TTie  retent  pnipo.sals  for  size  .ind  weight 
inr  reases  at  the  Federal  le\el.  and  the  nu- 
nienius  propcsul.s  iit  the  State  level  that  ap- 
pear continuously,  do  not  appear  economic- 
.illy  jusllttable 

The  first  four  chapters  of  Dr.  Pullei  s 
paper  have  already  appeared  in  the  Con- 

oRtssioNAL  Reiord.  Today  I  oEfer  for  the 


benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  fifth  chapter 
enUtled,  "The  EffecU.  of  Increased  Size 
and  Weight  Standards  on  the  Private 
Costs  of  Motor  Carriage  ": 

CHAPTER  V  THE  ErTECTS  OF  INCREASED  SIZI 
AND  WEIGHT  STANDARDS  ON  THE  PRIVATB 
COSTS    OF    MOTOR    CARRIAGE 

It  1.S  a  major  premise  of  the  motor  carrier 
intireste.  when  advocating  revision  of  size 
iiuil  weight  standards,  that  Increased  maxi- 
mum motor  vehicle  size  and  weight  limits 
lor  use  on  the  public  highways  will  allow 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicle  equipment 
having  a  substantial  potential  for  carrier 
co6t  reduction.  According  to  California's 
State  Senator  Randolph  Collier,  ■If  axle  and 
tandem-axle  weights  are  Increased  and  such 
increases  are  accompanied  by  appropriate 
groes-welght  provisions.  It  iiecomes  obvious 
that  more  freight  can  be  carried  at  a  lower 
unit  cost."' 

The  assertion  that  carrier  costs  will  decline 
through  the  use  of  heavier  and  larger  equip- 
ment will  be  Investigated  in  this  chapter  to 
the  fullest  extent  allowed  by  the  available 
public  and  private  cost  data.  Such  an  inves- 
tigation is  essential  to  the  quanUficatlon  of 
the  possible  carrier  cost  savings  for  each 
proposed  size  or  weight  change,  and  such  a 
quantification  must  be  a  prime  ingredient 
of  the  benefit-cost  determination  of  the 
overall  economy  or  diseconomy  to  society 
Irom  revised  size  and  weight  standards. 

This  chapter  presents  the  evidence  pertain- 
ing to  the  economies  of  scale  In  equipment 
sizes  and  weights  and  concludes  with  an 
estimation  of  the  size  of  the  potential  private 
carrier  savings.  This  estimate  of  the  benefit 
of  cost  savings  to  highway  carriers  will  be 
contrasted  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
increase  in  public  highway  and  social  costs 
which  would  result  from  the  operation  of 
heavier,  wider,  longer,  and  higher  equipment. 
Estimates  of  the  quantifiable  public  high- 
way and  social  costs  and  a  discussion  of  the 
non-quantlflable  cost  aspects  will  be  de- 
veloped in  Chapter  VI. 

The  coat  strucfure  o/  motor  freight  transport 
The  total  carrier  costs  ol  the  motor  freight 
or  passenger  transport  firm  may  be  divided 
into  two  categories,  fixed  costs  and  variable 
costs  Fixed  costs  are  Incurred  regardless  of 
the  firms  level  of  business  and  continue 
even  when  operations  are  completely,  but 
temporarily,  suspended.  Variable  costs,  on 
the  other  hand.  Increase  or  decrease  directly 
with  the  volume  of  business.  In  large  part, 
the  costs  of  truclUng  and  bus  operation  are 
variable  with  output.^  The  length  of  time 
required  for  replacement  of  vehicles  is  rela- 
tively short  and  motor  carriers  have  rela- 
tively few  capital  resources  other  than  vehi- 
cles (those  few  include  owned  terminals  and 
administrative  offices).  Also,  there  is  a  high 
ratio  of  labor  to  capital  resources  in  the 
motor  carrier  productive  process. 

Typically  some  50  to  60  percent  of  totoi 
trucking  costs  are  found  in  line-haul  op- 
.ratlons.  carriage  undertaicen  between  ter- 
minais^  All  of  these  line-haul  costs  are  vari- 


able with  output  over  a  short  period  of  time. 
because  the  vehicles  and  labor  involved  for 
any  particular  carrier  can  easily  and  quickly 
be    placed    in    alternative    employment.s     In 
particular,  the  sunlc  public  costs  of  the  high- 
way plant,  although  certainly  of  a  nxecl  na- 
ture,    are     variable     to     the     motor     earner 
through  the  payment  of  user  lees  predicated 
on  the  purchase  and  operation  of   vehicles. 
including  replacement  tires  and  parts  Short- 
haul    pick-up  and  delivery  costs  are  essen- 
tially of  the  same  nature  us  line-haul  co;.ts. 
although  at  a  higher  level   per   ton -mile   of 
freight  transported,  and  therefore  also  vary 
with  the  volume  of  traffic  in  the  short  run. 
Terminal  costs,  including  administration  and 
billing  where  applicable,  are  highly  variable 
in  the  aggregate  with  output,  although  they 
do  contain  fixed  elements.  No  study  has  con- 
vincingly shown  that  economies  of  scale  in 
firm  size  exist  to  any  substantial  degree  in 

t.ruclslziK  * 

The  behavior  of  costs  in  the  bus  industry, 
Is  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  trucking. 
The   bus   industry   cost   structure    also   con- 
tains a  substantial  component  of  line-haul 
costs    which    is    variable    with    output,    and 
large  terminal  costs,  few  of  which  are  fixed 
for  any  lengthy  period  of  time. 
Pnrotc    carrier    costs    affected    by    si~c    and 
weight  revision 
The  carrier  costs  in   highway   transporta- 
tion  which   are  directly  affected   by   motor 
vehicle  size  and  weight  revision  lie  primarily 
in  the  line-haul  category.  If  larger  or  heavier 
vehicles  can  carry  the  same  volume  of  traf- 
fic between   terminals  as  smaller,  currently 
legal    vehicles,  but  with  a  reduced  expendi- 
ture of  carrier  resources   (i.e..  expenditures 
for  Une-haul  labor,  fuel,  and  vehicle  costs). 
then  private  economies  of  scale  in  equipment 
size  and  weight  may  exist.  Some  economies 
may  also  be  produced  because   certain  ve- 
hicle configurations  may  enable  carriers   to 
improve  operating  schedules  or  flexibility  and 
provide  better  service.  'One  tractor  may,  for 
example,  draw  two  different  types  of  semi- 
trailers in  doubles  lor  triples]  operation.  One 
unit  may  be  lor  dry  freight,  while  the  other 
is    refrigerated.    A    flat-bed    trailer    may    be 
coupled  with  an  open  top."  ' 

Other  motor  carrier  operating  costs  are 
less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  equipment 
size  or  weight.  For  instance,  pickup  and  de- 
livery coste  can  be  considered  as  relatively 
unaffected  by  proposed  increases  in  mot^r 
vehicle  size  and  weight  limits  because  the 
size  of  vehicle  utilized  in  these  operations  is 
controlled  mainly  by  the  number  of  ship- 
ments that  can  be  delivered  or  picked  up  by 
a  driver  during  one  work  shift."  Likewise, 
buses  in  local  services,  accounting  for  over 
90  percent  of  the  total  bus  population,  ".  .  . 
do  not  enter  into  the  consideration  of  maxi- 
mum sizes  and  weights  to  any  great  ex- 
tent "  ■  These  buses  are  limited  by  local  con- 
ditions of  maneuverability  on  congested  and 
narrow  urban  streets. 

Terminal  costs  may  be  influenced  :n  a 
diverse  manner  by  increased  vehicle  sizes 
and   weights.   Longer   vehicles   may    increase 


>  Randolph  Collier.  "The  Impact  of  Size 
and  Weight  Restrictions  on  the  Economics 
of  Highway  Transportation"  (derived  from 
material  delivered  to  the  Western  Interstate 
Committee  on  Highway  Policy  Problems, 
Western  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments.    Albuquerque.    NM.,    October 

30,  1963).  p.  3. 

"John  R.  Meyer,  et  al..  The  Economics  of 
Competition  in  the  Transportation  Indus- 
ines  (Cambridge.  Mass.;  Harvard  University 
Press,  1960),  pp.  91-92. 

>  only  from  0  to  10',  of  motor  carrier  costs 
are  fixed.  See  Ford  K.  Edwards,  "Cost  Anal- 
ysis in  Transportation,"  American  Economic 
Review   XXXVIT.  No.  2  (May  1947).  460.  452. 


'James  C.  Nelson.  "The  Effects  of  Entry 
Control  in  Surface  Transport."  in  Transpor- 
tation  Economics.  A  Conference  of  the  Uni- 
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Economic  Research  (New  York:  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  1965).  pp. 
398-412  and  420-22,  especially  pp.  406-07  and 
421  See  also  M.  L.  Burstein.  et  al..  The  Cost 
of  Trucking:  Econometric  Analysis  (Du- 
buque. Iowa:  Wm  C.  Brown  Company  Pub- 
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'  H.  Doc.  354.  pp   50,  52. 
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space  requirements  for  clocking  operations 
and  reduce  vehicle  maneuverability  in  nego- 
tiating terminal  approaches  and  exits  On 
the  otheir  hand,  heavier  vehicles  nwy  lic- 
crease  the  lalx>r  needed  per  ton  to  lo..d  a 
Ku-ge-volume.  multiple-unit  shipment.  The 
tamer  may  use  three  short  trailers  in  tnples 
combination  and  leave  one  unit  at  .i  &hi(j- 
pers  dock  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  while 
continuing  the  trip  with  the  remaining 
trailers. 

Under  the  lissumptlon   that  motor  Treight 
pick-up    and    delivery   costs   and    l)Ui,   (opera- 
tions in  local  service  are  relatively  unatteci- 
cd  by  increased  sizes  and  weights,  the  exte.it 
of  private  economies  of  scale  in  equipment 
size   depends   on   the   line-haul   cost  savings 
obtained   as   supplemented   or   offset   by   the 
net  incremental  terminal  costs.  Thus,  a  hnd- 
•nc  if  economies  ni  scale  in  equipment  size 
cannot  be  established  solely  on  the  ba-sis  of 
a    study    ol    line-haul    cost    behavior,    even 
Uiough  line-haul  costs  comprise  the  largest 
portion  of  total  carrier  costs. 
The  Relation  of  Line-Haul  Costs  and  Carrier 
Revenue    to    Commodity    Density 
Within    any    given    matrix    ol    maximum 
velilcle  size  and  weight  allowances  for  freight 
carriage,   line-lxaul  carrier  costs  do  not  ap- 
pear to  rise  linearly  with  size  of  load.  Ton- 
mile  costs  decrease  to  some  extent  with  the 
progression  of  vehicle  size.  Industry  sources 
claim  that  certain  liiie-haul  costs,  and  labor 
costs  in  particular,  have  little  direct  relation 
to    the    type    ol    equipment    employed.    For 
example,  the  driver  of  a  doubles  combination 
which    pulls    two    27-foot    semitrailers    m;:y 
draw  more  pay  than  the  driver  of  a  single  L'7- 
foot  semitrailer,  but  his  wages  are  not  twice 
as    high     The    basic    carrier    labor    expense 
consist*  of  the  threshold  labor  and  supple- 
mental  employment   costs   of    utilizing    me 
driver,  and  these  expenses,  being  inctu-red  c-i 
a   mileage   basis,   do   not   vary   substantially 
with  the  size  of  the  vehicle.  In  the  opinion 
of    carriers,    other    Une-haul    costs,    such    as 
fuel    tire,  and  oil  expenditures,  behave  :n  a 
similar    manner.   They    do   not   rise   in    pro- 
portion to  freight  carriage  capacity  aJid  the 
utilization    of    capacity    in    tons    of    freight 
transported    per    trip.    Thus,    to    obtiin    the 
greatest  possible  return  in  line-haul  opera- 
tions,   the    highway    freight    earner    is    con- 
cerned   with    using    the    largest    practicah!e 
equipment  and  filling  it  with   revenue  p.y- 
load  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  given  :    e 
legal  size  and  weight  restrictions." 

The  carriers  have  found  that  certain  (om- 
modities.  such  as  ores,  manufactured  meiais. 
rock.  sand,  and  gravel,  are  of  such  very  hiah 
density  (in  weight  per  cubic  foot)   that  .cpal 
weight   limits   are   met   before   utilizing    The 
full   cubic   capacity   of   any   given   truck   or 
truck-tractor  combination  that  would  be  al- 
lowed under  a  typical  set  of  length,  wioth. 
height,    and    weight    resUictlons.    Likewise, 
such  commodities  as  automobiles,  livestock, 
hay    and   light-weight   manufactured   goods 
are 'of   such  low  density  that   a   completely 
full  vehicle,  so  far  as  cubic  capacity  is  con- 
cerned, carries  only  a  portion  of  the  allow- 
able  legal   weight    Of   course,   for   the   most 
economical  haul  of  goods,  the  ideal  is  a  load 
which  just  fills  the  available  vehicle  capacity 
.%nd   simultaneously  meets  the  weight   limit 
for  that  particular  size  vehicle.  In  order  W 
obtain   such   an   advantageously   sized    ;oad. 
the   carrier   attempts   to   increase   his    cubic 
capaciiv  or  his  payload  weight.  But  the  ideal 
load,  one  that  fully  utilizes  both  the  maxi- 
mum Mze  and  the  maximum  weignt  limits. 

Liehter  motor  carriers  equipment,  employ- 
ms  aluminum,  lor  example,  rather  than  steel. 


-For  a  typical  industry  discussion  of  costs 
and  revenues  in  ^elation  to  equipment  ca- 
pacity tee  Doubles  (Portland.  Ore,:  Preight- 
liner  Corporation  [  1966] ) . 
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hiu  b**n  Increasingly  \i8ed  in  van  construr- 
tion  to  Allow  (?reat*r  fwyloada  of  hlKh-denstty 
freight,  and  perhrips  ilso  to  illow  equ![)ment 
manufacturinst  eco:;  >mle«  incldenlal  to 
wpiiUht  sav'.riif  '  Too.  trvirk-tr.ictnr  -aba  have 
been  moved  forward  over  the  front  axle  of 
combinations  to  be'ter  utilize  the  t:roas- 
welstht  allowances  »  Specl.il  modlHcatlons 
h!\ve  been  m-ide  '.  t  between-axle  I  ladln^  af 
cer'rtln  conimodltles  (drop-centea-  or  drome- 
dary equipment  i  in  order  to  incre.i.se  payload 
capacity  In  short,  for  every  pound  of  tare 
weight  saved  aiul  replaced  with  cJ»r!;o,  or 
erery  increase  in  usable  ctiblc  capacity, 
revenue  can  be  improved  from  the  situation 
exlstlni?  when  carriers  already  utilize  full 
le(?al  i\■^e  md  weight  llmltii 

earners  argue  that  the  potentl.il  for  reve- 
nue improvement  from  the  above  sources  is 
limited  Por  that  reason  hlghwav  freight 
carriers  of  light-density  commodities  desire 
Increased  motof  \ehlc:c  size  limits  ill'iwlng 
more  ctibic  capacity,  while  carriers  'f  the 
deuser  l,riUflc  seek  Increased  weight  limit* 
As  was  eylmated  m  Chapter  II.  perhaps  15 
percent  of  Lhe  presently-produced  u>n-mlle 
output  of  iiitercitv  freight  traffic  in  \J\e  V6 
could  be  carried  in  vehicles  of  increased 
dimensions  and  weights  In  the  event  that 
maximum  legal  si^e  and  weitjht  llmiu  were 
to  be  raised  It  will  be  .liisumed  m  this  tiiesls 
that  the  traiLsport  of  aght-den.sUy  items,  la 
which  earners  are  unable  to  ItU  Uielr  equip- 
ment to  the  maximum  .egal  weight  Umlts. 
comprises  about  60  percent  of  the  lon-uUles 
that  could  be  c.»rried  m  larger  and  heavier 
moUir-rreight  equipment  i  >r  »  percent  of 
the  total  won-mile  output  of  intercity  motor 
freight  in  tiie  U  S  i  Heavy-density  Irelght 
carriage,  m  which  operau>rs  cannot  nil  the 
entire  volume  of  their  vehicles  while  sUil 
meeting  legal  weight  .iniits.  will  be  .is-sumeU 
to  comprise  the  remain*ng  40  percent  uf  in- 
tercity motor  freight  lon-mlles  that  could 
be  curried  in  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  (or 
6  percent  of  the  total  U  S  uin-mlle  output  of 
intercity  mo'or  rrelghti  However,  because 
au  increitse  in  any  particular  size  or  weight 
standard  maximum  creates  a  disequilibrium 
situation  whkJi  produces  carrier  pressure  for 
increiiiies  in  i.thrr  Uimensaoiis,  and  because 
cargo  composition  vanes  over  tim"?  f  jr  any 
parucular  carrier  .ill  nn  -or  Irelght  carriers 
have  a  pri»pensity  tu  support  iegisUtkin  lor 
uiceased  size  .ma  weight  limits 
Measurr%  of  the  benefits  frnm  \nr-'asrd  <ize 
and  weight  •nanma 

Which  benefits  from  the  operation  of 
l.irger  and  heavier  vehicles  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  benefit-cost  calculations'' 

As  Chapter  III  made  clear,  any  social  gains 
which  may  result  from  the  use  of  larger  and 
heavier  vehicles  should  be  reflected  In  a  mure 
efBcient  utilization  of  all  scarce  resources 
involved  In  rendering  highway  transport 
services  The  true  test  of  efficient  resource  use 
in  this  Case  comes  only  when  the  resultant 
benefits  to  the  motor  carriers  are  netted 
against  the  highway  capital  and  maintenance 
Costs  and  the  social  costs  occasioned  by  the 
introduction  oi  larger  and  heavier  vehicles. 
Because  this  paper  Views  the  iocial  efficiency 
criterion  -is  controlling,  the  only  benefits  of 
size  and  weight  revision  to  be  summed  will 
be   those  direct    benefits    Ahich   result   from 


'For  example,  see  (.ie.rkse  Brumbaugh  De- 
sign Wexg'it  Reduction  and  Attendant  Econ- 
omies (New  York  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers. Inc     19&*) 

This  13  because  '-he  front  .ixle  af  a  •ruck- 
tractor  combination  can  rarely  appri;>ach  the 
typical  18.000-  jr20.000-;b  single-axle  weight 
allowance  A  9  000-  or  10iX)0-.b  loading  Is 
more  common  Therefore,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximoic  p&yload  with  a  set  of  given 
gross-weight  ailowaaces,  manufacturers  at- 
tempt to  move  some  of  the  engine,  cab.  and 
load  weight  to  the  front  .ixie.  thereby  freeing 
other  .ixles  for  support  of  additional   cargo. 


private  carrier  operatlng-roHt  reductions  In- 
direct benefits  can  be  ulven  consideration, 
but  they  are  extremely  dlfBcult  to  quantify 
and   .-^um 

Operating  cost  reductions  Include  the  total 
aruiinl  savings  In  line-haul  and  terminal 
costs  for  common,  contract,  and  private 
motor  carriers  of  freight  and  for  buses 
Highway  improvement  studies  often  include 
vehicle  travel  time  savings  as  n  benefit  to 
c.irrlers,  but  there  can  be  no  c  ise  for  travel 
time  savings  through  the  use  of  larger  and 
heavier  trucks  or  buses  To  the  extent  that 
the  use  of  Inadequate  engines  reduce"?  ac- 
celer.itlon  and  speeds  on  grades,  crmmerclal 
vehicle  travel  times  may  increase  with  size 
and  weight  revision  To  the  extent  that  op- 
eration of  larger  units  means  less  freight 
(or  passenger)  service  to  smaller  communi- 
ties which  cannot  send  or  receive  volume 
shipments,  the  commtxllty  travel  time  as  re- 
flected In  service  to  shippers  may  Increase 
Smaller  communities  could  suffer  Increased 
social  costs  due  to  neglect  by  operators  of 
large  ,ind  heavy  vehicles'-  Conceivably,  any 
increase  m  travel  times  might  be  considered 
an  offset  to  t>peratlng  cost  reductions  How- 
ever, the  evidence  for  Increased  truck  travel 
time  is  contradictory  .md  the  Incremental 
time  increases  would  most  likely  be  slight" 
Therefore  r.»rrler  operating  and  terminal  cost 
savings,  without  offsets  lor  variance  In  travel 
•. imes,  win  be  construed  as  benefits  in  this 
studv 

Some  would  propose  thai  .secondary  and 
developmental  benefits  siiotild  also  enter  the 
beneflt-coBt  calculus  •  Certainly  the  im- 
provement of  uanspi>rtatl on  mfntstructures 
has  been" an  important  factor  in  economic 
development  The  economic  growth  in  the 
western  United  States  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  infusion  of  private  railroad  capital  in 
the  lyth  century  '»  Developing  countrlea  to- 
day seek  improved  transportation  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  and  stimulus  to  increased 
productivity  and  industrial  advancement. 
However,  except  for  regional  pockets,  the 
United  .States  enjoys  a  developed  economy 
with  an  adequate  and  efficient  transport  net- 
work.'•  Even  if  revised  size  and  weight  max- 


■■'  For  an  example,  .see  .\nn  Fetter  Prled- 
laender.  The  Inter-State  Highiray  System.  A 
Study  in  Piibttc  tnrestnirnt  i.\materdim: 
North-Holland  Publishing  CHtipany.  1965), 
pp   37-45 

"The  evidence  Is  not  clear.  Possibly  the 
operation  of  triples  combinations  with  rela- 
tively small  units  can  prevent  Isolation  of 
small  communities  A  common  carrier  could 
leave  a  24-  to  27- rt  van  trailer  for  loading 
or  unloading  to  be  picked  up  subeequenily 
by  another  tractor  However,  such  ojyeratlona 
may  add  to  terminal  costs  -hrough  necessi- 
tating redeployment  of  tr.illers  at  each  stop 
to   forestall   poor  braking  characteristics 

"Such  Is  not  the  case  for  increased  auto- 
mobile travel  times,  clue  to  Impedance  from 
slow  trucks  These  may  be  l.irge  and  disturb- 
ing  See  Chapter  VI.  infra 

'For  example,  see  US.  Dep.irtment  of 
Transp<irtatlon.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration. Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  oSlce  of 
Research  and  Development.  Economl -s  and 
Requirements  Division.  HigUti^ys  and  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  C'lange.t  (Washington. 
DC  Government  Printing  Office.  Novem- 
ber.  1964). 

'-See  Robert  W  Fogel.  The  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  A  Case  in  Premature  ffifrrprise, 
.Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  la  Hls- 
tij-ical  and  Political  Science.  IJCXVIII.  No  2 
I  Baltimore,  Md  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1 960 ) . 

"•  .\ny  special  regional  problems,  including 
those  related  to  Income  distributional  mat- 
ters, might  be  iiandled  by  special  operating 
permits,  possibly  with  ..tided  special  fe«6  to 
defray  in  part  the  .iddltujn.U  public  invest- 
ment costs. 


lm.a  allow  lower  carrier  costs.  It  U  dovibtful 
that  lower  trucking  or  bus  rates  v^nll  bring 
about  the  mtibllizatlon  of  great  {|uantltles 
■  il  :i>-w  res<Turres  and  substantial  multiplier 
effect -i  on  income  and  employment  Further- 
more the  inclusion  of  such  second. iry  bene- 
fits when  dealing  with  a  developed  economy 
could  easily  give  rise  to  double-counting  of 
purely  carrier  t>enefits  Therefore,  the  exist- 
ence 'f  lUguments  fi>r  the  Inclusion  of  devel- 
opmental and  secondary  benefits  (li>es  not 
change  the  decision  of  this  study  to  consider 
only  cost  savlnps  to  carriers  ^us  the  benefits 
to  be  reasonably  expected  in  (he  United 
States  from  the  utilization  of  equipment 
with  (greater  sl/.es  and  weights 

Thp  sum  <'f  carrier  operating  cost  savings 
tiiav  provide  a  biased  estimate  of  total  avail- 
able benefits  nonetheless  To  the  extent  that 
reduced  carriage  ci«ts  enable  the  motor  car- 
riers to  take  traffic  from  other.  Inherently 
li)*cr-i  i».t  I111M.10S  due  to  uneconomic  regtila- 
tlon  which  [irevenls  the  free  play  of  market 
forces,  the  benefits  to  motor  carriers  would 
simply  be  transfers  from  those  other  modes  '" 
ITils  possibility  win  be  treated  In  Chapter 
VI  as  a  social  cost  of  revising  size  and  weight 
maxima 

Exident-e  from  industri/  studies  of  economies 

(if  scale  in   tiofor   i  chicle  equipment   <i/;e 

and  weight 

The  motor  carrier  industry  itself  has  pub- 
lished little  quantitative  information  con- 
cerning the  benefits  of  increased  vehicle  dl- 
men&iona  and  weights.-^  Perhaps  this  is  not 
too  surprtslng  in  view  of  the  competitive  na- 
ture of  the  Industry.  Healthy  competition 
tends  to  make  secrecy  desirable  to  the  busi- 
ness firm  In  addition,  motor  earner  firms 
are  predominantly  small  relative  to  firms  In 
many  other  .American  industries.  Such  lim- 
ited size  inhibits  the  development  of  exten- 
sive research  staffs  and  keeps  management 
concerned  with  day-to-day  operating  mat- 
ters. A  reliable  study  of  vehicle  operating 
costs  IS  a  considerable  undertaking.  Like- 
wise, few  studies  of  the  cost  effects  of  size 
and  weight  revisions  have  been  forthcoming 
from  shipper  and  academic  sources.  A  sam- 
pling of  the  available  evidence  pertaining  to 
the  economies  of  scale  in  equipment  size  and 
weight  will,  however,  be  evaluated  In  this 
.section;  this  evidence  will  throw  light  on  the 
carrier's  perception  of  the  magnitude  of  ob- 
Uilnable  cost  savings. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  relative  lack 
of  research  by  carriers  and  shippers  In  the 
operating  cost  held  Is  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive and  painstaking  research  on  motor 
vehicle  costs  by  the  Highway  Research  Board, 
.an  arm  of  the  Natlon.il  Ac.idemy  of  Sciences 
A  committee  of  that  Board  published  a  re- 
port in  1961.  entitled  Line-Haul  Trucking 
Casts  I'l  Relation  to  Vehicle  Gross  Weights." 
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F  ir  I  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which 
regulation  has  prevented  the  economic  dis- 
tribution of  Irelght  traflic.  see  James  C.  Nel- 
son. ■  Effecu  of  Public  Regulation  of  Railroad 
Performance."  Ameru^an  Economic  Reviete. 
I..    N..     2    (May.    I960).   495   hOb 

Industry  sources  are  more  likely  to  de- 
scribe these  benefits  in  ciualltatlve  terms, 
such  as  found  In  the  following  editorial  note 
to  a  report  concerning  experimental  test  runs 
of  triples  combinations: 

•The  safety,  efficiency  and  economy  records 
compUed  during  several  inllllon  miles  of 
turnpike  oper.ition  by  t-wln  40's.  have  proved 
beyond  question  the  .idvantages  of  longer 
combinations.  Now.  through  the  use  of  IT 
triples,  carriers  are  providing  shippers  with 
faster  service,  fewer  OS&D  claims  and  greater 
equipment  versatility  "  'Triples  on  the  Turn- 
pike," Western  Trucking-Motor  Transporta- 
tion. XL VI.  No   8  (August.  1967),  28. 

"•  Highway  Research  Board,  Line-Haul 
Trucking  Costs  in  Relation  to  Vehicle  Gross 
Weights.   Highway   Research    Board   Bulletin 


The  results  of  that  report,  upgraded  to  reflect 
1964    cost    conditions,    provide    the    analyst 
with  the  most  comprehensive  cost  data  cur- 
rently  obt.ilnable    and    a   standard   of   com- 
parison against  which  to  measure  the  results 
of   less  extensive  research.  However,  the  In- 
dependent   findings    by    industry    and    aca- 
demic researchers  that  will  be  cited  are  also 
Important  In  their  own  rtght  to  the  extent 
that   they   reflect  operating  costs  of  vehicle 
flzes  and  weights  which  were  not  studied  by 
the  Highway  Research  Board.  The  private  In- 
dustry studies  are  also  perhaps  more  Indica- 
tive of  Industry  perceptions  of  potential  car- 
rier savings  from  the  operation  of  larger  and 
heavier  motor  vehicles. 
Cost  Study  by  the  Pacific  Logging  Congress 
A  few  studies  have  been  made  and  pub- 
lished   by    nongovernment    researchers    who 
have    Investigated    the    Influence    of    motor 
vehicle    sizes    and    weights    on    the    cost    of 
trucking  particular  products.  The  results  of 
studies  by  the  timber  Industry  are  particu- 
larly   Interesting   because    firms    engaged    In 
logging  often  maintain  private  logging  roads 
titlUzed  by  very  heavily  loaded  vehicles.  The 
following  statement  Indicates  a  typical  case: 
•Within  our  private  Tree  Farm  areas  wood 
is  hauled   over  private   roads,   and  wherever 
economically  feasible,  we  have  extended  those 
roads  to  water  transportation  transfer  pwlnts. 
On  .'■nch  private  roads  we  have  found  that 
we  can  use  multiple  trailers  safely  and  with 
great  efficiency  In  hauling  logs  over  unsur- 
faced    roads    which,    of    necessity,    Include 
steeper  grades  and  sharper  curves  than  those 
presently  used  on  State  or  even  County  road 
construction"  » 

The   applicability    of   specific    cost   figures 
based  on  haulage  conditions  obtained  on  pri- 
vate logging  roads  are  almost  always  built  to 
low  standards  and  used  only  In  good  weather, 
to   mention   just   two   differences   In   private 
road  operations  compared  with  operations  on 
public    roads    that    affect    private    trucking 
costs.  Yet  It  Is  possible  that  any  percentage 
levels   of   cost  difference   resulting  from   In- 
creased weight  loadings  on  vehicles  operated 
on  these  private  roads  can  be  transferable  to 
the  general  public  roads  case.  If,  for  example, 
vehicles  loaded  to  90.000-pound  gross  for  use 
on  private  roads  were  to  obtain  ton-mile  costs 
to   10  percent  tinder  the  level  for  the  same 
vehicles   loaded   to   70.000-pound   gross   and 
run  on  the  same  routes.  It  would  appear  that 
close   to    a    10-percent   reduction   In   private 
crrrier  ton-mile  costs  could  be  expected  for 
public   highway   operations   of  90.000-pound 
trucks    as    opposed    to    70.000-pound    gross 
vehicles     Of    course,    the    savings    In    carrier 
costs  that  might  occur  were  heavy  logging 
trucks  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  public 
highways    provides    only    one    aspect    to    be 
weighed  In  determining  the  economic  feasi- 
bility to  .society  of  such  a  move.  The  private 
cost  savings  could  well  be  offset  by  the  need 
for   extra    lanes   on    hills,    and   other    added 
highway   features  necessitated  by  large  and 
slow-moving  vehicles  traveling  In  conjunc- 
tion with   automobiles  on  the  public  high- 
ways Such  highway  features  would  not  nec- 
essarily be  required  on  public  truck  roads  or 
public  highways  designed  exclusively  for  the 
operation    of    commercial    motor    vehicles. 

One  timber  industry  study  was  undertaken 
in  1956  for  the  Pacific  Logging  Congress. 
Data  were  complied  to  show  the  influence  of 


301  (Washington.  DC:  National  Academy 
of  Sciences — National  Research  Council. 
1961).    Hereinafter   referred    to    as   Bulletin 

301. 

^  Letter  from  H.  \V.  Peterson,  Logging 
Manager.  Northwest  Timber  Operations. 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  to  Nelson  A.  Maxwell.  Western  High- 
way institute.  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  March 
9,  1966.  attachment,  p.  1. 


gross  vehicle  weight  on  the  cost  of  hauling 
logs  one-way  out  of  the  lorert  The  rculti? 
were  reported  verbally  lo  the  Logginp  Con- 
gress In  1967  by  J.  Kenneth  Pearce.  profes- 
sor of  logging  engineering  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  and  his  report  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Conercs.','  proceeding's  -• 

The  Logging  ConTCSs  study  galhercd  cost 
figures  for  carriage  by  an  estimated  489  vehi- 
cles which  hauled   1  5  billion  bo:,rd  feet  lor 
an   apgregate   dst.mcc   of   5  5   inllllon   miles. 
The  carriage  took  place  In  Caliiornia.  Idaho, 
Montana.  Oregon.  Wasliington    and  the  prov- 
ince   of    British    Columbia,    both    on    public 
highways  and  on  pr:-Rte  logging  roaUs    The 
result.s  were  summarized  by  I'earce  according 
to  vehicle  weight  cl.isses   One  class  wa.s  com- 
posed of  all  vehicles  png.igcd  exclusively   in 
hauls  on  the  public  hiphv^-.iys    The  licen.sed 
gross  combln;ition  v^ eight    (GCWt    for   those 
vehicles  averaged   70.000  pounds    ITie  study 
does  not  mention  the  extent,  if  any.  to  which 
actual  combination  weights  varied  from  li- 
censed   or    designated    weights.    The    .several 
off-hltrhway   or   privat.e   road    weight  cla.s.ses 
for  which  data  were  cathered  are  as  follows: 
(1(    an   80,000-pound   cl.-.ss,    'iicUidlng   vehi- 
cles from  76.000  to  84  (X)0  ncunds  CiCW;    i2) 
a     100.000-pound     class,    mcmding    vehicles 
from   90,000   to    105,000   pound   GCW;    (3)    a 
115.000-pound  class,  lucludme  vehicles  irom 
110.000  to   121000  pounds  OCW:    and    (4)    a 
150.000-pound  class,  mcludinc  vihiclcs  Irom 
140.000  to  175.000  pounds  GCW   Acldilionrdly, 
a   90.000-pound    c!:iss    v.a.<->    interpolated    be- 
tween the  80.000-  and  lOOfOOO-pound  clas-ses 
Most  of  the  data  lor  the  150.000-pound  class 
were  received  from  British  Columbia  opera- 
tors, whereas  the  data  for  '^he  other  classes 
were  obtained  from  operators  in  the  five  U.S. 
states  listed  nbove  as  well  •- 

The  ttudv  presents  Us  findinps  as.  a  series 
of  curves  which  Indicate  the  cost  of  h.iulage 
in  cents  per  thousand  board  f^et  of  timber, 
by  the  distance  of  haul,  for  each  GCW  cla.s.s 
The  cost  per  thousand  board  feet  ext^'nds 
from  a  low  of  12  to  a  high  of  almost  40  cents 
per  mile;  the  length  of  haul  varies  from  un- 
dcr  10  up  to  50  miles.  -  The  study  makes  no 
mention  as  to  which  expenses  are  Included 
as  haulage  costs.  Whether  these  data  report 
line-haul  costs  only,  or  whether  they  Include 
terminal  expenses  us  well,  is  not  ascertain- 
able. 

The  Logging  Congress  study  found  the 
average  haul  for  trucks  used  on  the  public 
highwavs  was  40  miles;  on  the  average.  12  of 
those  miles  involved  travel  on  gravel  ro:.ds. 
and  18  involved  travel  on  paved  highways. 
The  average  haul  was  18  miles  for  trucks 
used  for  off-highway  hauls.  ■'  Although  the 
most  commonly  occurring  type  of  road  util- 
ized for  off-highway  hauls  is  not  given  in  the 
published  report,  it  Is  assumed  that  off- 
hlghwav  carriage  of  logs  took  place  almost 
entirely  on  gravel  and  dirt  roads. 

According  to  Pearce,  the  following  results 
were  obtained  from  the  Logging  c-oncrcrs 
study; 

"When  you  get  hauls  over  thirty  miles  the 
80  000  pound  class  curve  runs  up  to  eleven 
per  cent  under  the  highway  vehicle  cost 
curve;  the  90,000  pound  class  curve  runs 
twenty-two  per  cent  under,  and  the  100,000 
pound  class  thirty-three  per  cent  under,  or 
an  average  of  eleven  per  cent  for  each  addi- 
tional 10,000  pounds  of  gross  combination 
w^eight."  = 

Given  these  results.  Pearce  concludes  that 


the  .savings  to  logging  truck  operators  from 
using  90.000-pound  vehicles  to  haul  two  and 
one-half  billion  board  feet  of  logs  in  Wash- 
ington State  could  total  five  million  dollars 
annually.^  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  additional  public  highway  or  pn^ate 
road  costs  for  construction,  ni.ilntenaiicc. 
and  operations  must  be  considered  as  oti.sets 
to  the  live  million  dollars  annual  savings  No 
accounting  of  these  cost  <,lTset,s  was  included 
in  the  Pearce  study. 

rhe  live  million  dollar  saving  found  by 
Pearce  ippurently  camp  about  Irom  the  fol- 
lowing cidculiitK.n.  With  a  40-mile  haul,  o' - 
mg  vehicles  of  !I0, 000-pound  gross  weiglil  iti 
place  of  vehicles  of  70.000-pound  gros-,.  I'.g 
carriage  tosta  could  be  expected  to  decline 
$1  84  per  thou.sand  board  feet  of  payload 
Applvlng  the  Jl  84  taving  to  the  esUin^.trd 
sustained  vield  capacity  of  the  logging  re- 
gions served  by  roads  in  Washington  State 
that  had  been  proposed  for  designation  as 
•National  resource  Hoi.ds"  v^'ould  produce 
the  aggregate  savings  to  loggers  -■ 

The  logging  Congre.ss  ttudy  results  f'T  i"- 
nitle  hi.u'!  are  summarized  in  the  second 
coUinin  of  T.'ible  19.  From  these  figures,  it 
would  appear  that  vehicles  of  the  higher 
gross-weight  levels  do  ctalain  substantial  ri:r- 
rier  c-oiitinies  in  the  haulage  'f  l(3gs  In- 
deed, the  figures  show  a  one-third  reduition 
in  carrier  costs  for  an  increase  In  f;!Oss  ^^elP!U 
from  70  000  to  100.000  pounds. 

Table  19  also  contains  estimates  by  the 
author  for  carri.ige  costs  m  cents  per  mile 
for  hauls  of  '20  miles.  Tliese  estimates  have 
been  taken  irom  the  curves  presented  m  the 
Longer'!  Har^dbook.-  A  20-nille  haul,  rather 
than  the  40-miIe  figure  used  by  Pearc.  more 
nearly  approximates  tlie  .■veragc  length  ol 
cff-hlghway  hauls  ( 18  miles) .  These  estimates 
are  extended  to  the  heavier  combinations, 
allowing  the  cost  curves  for  1 15.000-  and  150  - 
000-pound  vehicle  combinations  to  he  com- 
pared with  fost  curves  of  the  more  hghtly 
loaded  combinations.* 


-^  "Economic  Log  Truck  Sizes."  In  Lorjgrrs 
Handbook  (Portland.  Oreg.:  Pacific  Legging 
Congress.  19571,  pp.  V.  XVII. 

--Ibid.,  p.  V. 

■'  Ibid. 

■<  Ibid. 

•■»  Ibid.,  p.  XVII. 


■■"Ibid.  The  2  5  billion  lionrd  feet  '.i.M-d  in 
the  estimation  was  about  55':  of  the  annua! 
timber  harvest  in  W;^shlngton  in  1957  Ibid. 
•'  Ibid.  However,  the  calculations  of  this 
thesis  using  Pearce's  methcxls.  show  a  sav- 
ings of  only  $4,6  million.  Thus  2  5  billion  bdf 
times  $1.84  equals  5,4,600.000. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  V. 

-^The  reason  for  the  authors  calculation 
of    percentage   cost   reductions   using   20-ml. 
hauls  rather  than  40-mi  hauls  may  be  under- 
stood   by    taking    a    clo.ser    l<xik    at    Pe  irce's 
methods.  Pearce  found  the  rarri..ge  (  ost  per 
1000  bdf  ml  for  70,000-ib.  vehicles  hauling 
logs  on   public  highways   for   an   averai-e   of 
40  ml.  per  haul  to  be  20  7.-   Ho  compared  this 
average   cost   figure   v.1th   the  co^t  per   1  000 
bdf  ml    for   90.000-lb.   vehicles   hauling   logs 
on  pnvate  roads.  The  latter  cost  figure  wa- 
16l<f    The  cost  ciifTerential  is  4.8f   per   1.000 
bdf  ml.  Pearce  suggested  that  tot.al  possible 
savings  in  Washington  for  the  use  of  90  000- 
Ib     vehicles    in    place    of    70.000-lb.    vehicles 
could  be  found  bv  multiplying  4  8c  savings 
by  2  5  billion  bdf  harvested  annually  va  the 
EWte.  and  nuiltiplying  the  product  fines  ;,n 
average    40-ml.    haul.    However,    there    ;:;   no 
reason  to  suspect  the  average  length  of  ofl- 
hlghwav  haul  to  rise  from  18  to  40  mi   s  niplv 
because"  somewhat   larger   vehicles  would  i:e 
introduced.  Therefore.  Table  19  cont.iins  esti- 
mates bv  the  author  of  earner  costs  .-.nd  co<t 
savings  "for  20-mi.   I'auls   for  vehicles  of  all 
"sizes  studied.   The   averaee  cost  per  mi    per 
1  000  bdf   is  not   the  same  for  everv   length 
haul  (average  unit  costs  decrease  with  lengt.i 
of  haul!     or  no  problem  would  have  i.nsen. 
The  futhor  used  20-ml.  hauls  as  the  nearest 
approximation  to  18-mi,  hauls.;   the  Logging 
Congress  charts  cannot  be   read   accurately 
for  18-mi.  hauls. 
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TABLE  19  -COSTS  OF  LlMi  CARRIAGE  BY  GROSS  VfHIClE  WdGHT  CLASS' 


Pieiflc  LouiKf 

Revised  com 

Cumulative 

Cangrns  cost 

Peicent  co^i 

Cumulative 

sstimtlos  loi 

Peiceni  coil 

iwicont  co<' 

GVM 

diss 

•stimatM  lor 

reduction 

DOfCMI  COS! 

'0-mil«  lnul\ 

reduction 

reduction 

(pounds) 

tO-mito  h«ul^ 

(per  10.000 

reduction  (p«i 

(r/I.OOO 

<p*r  10,000 

(per  GVW 

(f/l.OOO 

lbs  GVW) 

GVW  diss) 

hdf/inr)' 

lbs-  GVW) 

cl»» 

St 

» 

13.8 

4.0 

?ilOOO  ... 

80900   . 

13.  a 

90  000.. 

17.2 

lOO.OOO 

l«  0 

13.0 

Iti 

A 

i.7 

22.7 

116.000 
ISO.  000 

S 

2.9 
i? 

?4.2 
17  9 

Source      Economic  Lofi  Tiitck  Siiet."  in  louers  Handbook  (Pottland  Uret    Pacific  loiegini  Conitren  1957),  p  XVII 

GVW  -jross  vehicle  oeigm 

r  I  000  bdl  mi    cents  i>er  ;   H)U  lioaiU  reel  (wt  mil« 

t'stimated  by  author  from     Fcoiiomic  Lot  Truch  Sir»^     chmt  p  V 


The  percentage  coat  reductions  per  10.- 
OOo-poiind  grtjss-welght  increment  fur  the 
20-nille  haul,  as  shown  In  Table  19  arc 
gri'rttl,  reduced  m  compurison  with  Pearce's 
estimates  In  fact,  'ur  tne  range  of  weights 
iirltlzed  by  off-highway  yehlcles.  there  ap- 
pears fo"  'be  a  llneiir  reduction  of  about  4 
percent  per  10.0OO-p<3uii<1  grnes-welght  In- 
•re.ise  in  comparison  with  the  1 1-percent 
iverage   announced    by    Pearce     • 

Calculation  o/  ton-mile  cost  reductions 
II  itli  increased  gro^.t  uetglit\  using  Logging 
Congress  data  A  rough  calculation  of  the 
carrier  cost  savings  in  cents  per  ton-mile 
obt.-lned  by  the  heavier  logging  trucks  can 
now  be  made,  without  .it  this  point  ques- 
tioning the  derivation  of  the  Logging  Con- 
gress data  The  .significance  of  the  carrier 
savings  found.  It  any.  can  then  be  viewed 
in  relation  to  average  motor  truck  operating 
costs  per  ton-mile.  Finally,  the  figures  ob- 
tained can  be  used  to  Investigate  the  exist- 
ence of  increasing,  decreasing,  or  constant 
returns  to  icale  in  equipment  size,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  eetlmated  volume  of  carriage 
which  might  utilize  increased  weight  stand- 
-irds.  In  orcer  •  i  quantify  the  possible  cost 
>.ivlngs  aVLiUable  to  carriers  through  the  use 
,/f  heavier  motor  vehicle  equipment 

From  Tatle  19  the  100  000-pound  grfjss- 
welght  vehl'-le  c-an  be  seen  to  save  loggers 
J  cents  per  1  ooo  board  feet  of  'Imber  carried 
A  mile  given  20-mlle  li.iuls.  over  the  cost  of 
moving  logs  with  80  000-pound  vehicles  For 
40-mi;e  havils  the  SiiMngs  equals  4  5  cents. 
Assume  as  a  .suitable  .ipproxlmatlon  that  60 
percent  of  the  Washington  State  log  yield 
consists  of  Doviglas  rtr  larch,  and  spruce, 
md  that  the  remaining  40  percent  Is  com- 
poeed  of  Pi>nder'.>Stt.  JetTrey  and  other  pines. 
md   western   hemlock   '   The   applications   of 


■Of  course,  a  calculation  using  20-nu 
iiauls  would  reduce  the  aggregate  id  million 
lost  ^savings  found  by  Pearce  for  40-ml  hauls 
lust  as  It  reduced  the  percentage  savings 
estimates  The  assumption  that  all  log  hauls 
Aere  for  20  ml  rather  than  40  ml  would 
yield  the  following  annual  cost  savings  in 
the  state  of  Washington  Take  2.5  billion  bdf 
hauled  annually,  times  a  5c  savings  i  for 
'J0,0O0-Ib  versus  70.000-:b  vehicles i  Multi- 
ply by  the  .iverage  haul  if  20  ml  The  result 
IS  $2,500,000.  Pearce  found  54.600,000  by  the 
jiroduct  of  2  5  billion  bdf.  4  6r  savings,  and 
40  ml 

Howe\  er.  there  is  no  way  to  determine 
which  nuleage  tigure  Is  the  more  appropriate 
to  use.  20  mi  ;us  an  approximation  to  the 
o(T-hlghway  haul  or  40  ml.  as  the  average 
on-hlghway  haul  The  .neriige  figures  for  all 
hauls  with  current-sized  equipment  Is  some- 
where In  between  The  average  tigure  for  all 
hauls  with  larger  vehicles  may  be  something 
else  again,  although  most  likely  not  greater 
than  the  upper  limit  i  40  mi  i  Therefore,  in 
ill  calculations  to  follow,  the  author  will 
utilize  a  20  to  40  ml  raiigt-  lor  .ill  tlgiires 
.requiring  mileage  data 

"  These  percentages  were  estimated  from 
live  sawtlmber  volumes  for  the  Pacific 
Northwest   region     See    U  '^     Department   of 


coiuerslon  (actors  per  1  000  board  !i*et  of 
green  logs  i  with  bark  ittachedi  of  8.000 
pounds  for  Uie  pine  species  and  B  200  pounds 
for  Uie  flrs.  produce  an  iwtlmated  weight  of 
3  04  tons  per  1.000  btmrd  feet  of  logs  -  Thus 
the  ton-mile  carrier  coet  .savings  fur  100.000- 
pound  vehicles  would  lie  between  n  66  and 
1  48  cents 

The  ton -mile  ccat  savings  to  the  carriers 
calculated  above  can  be  compared  with 
total  motor  earner  costs  per  ton-mile  Tlie 
average  revenue  per  ton-mile  lor  regulated 
motor  carriers  in  1964  was  6  12  cents,  ac- 
cording to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ml.sslon.  and  the  average  revenue  for 
contract  carriers  Wiis  5  2J  cenus  '  Contract 
carrier  revenues  and  costs  would  seem  ialrly 
represent.it  Ive  of  logging  ciixrier  revenue.^ 
and  costs  .\ssuming  an  operating  ratio  of 
95.  a  surrogate  of  4  U7  cents  may  be  found 
for  average  logging  truck  costs  per  uin- 
mlle.-  The  0  66  to  1  48  cent  range  of  carrier 
savings  calculated  per  ton-mile  of  logs 
hauled  on  100  OOO-pound  gross-weight  equip- 
ment rather  than  80000-|X)und  gross  equip- 
ment equals  trom  13  Ui  JO  i>ercent  ol  .iverage 
ton-mile  costs.  Thus,  for  a  20-percent  In- 
crease in  vehicle  siross  weight  land  a  larger 
but  uncalculable  percentage  increase  in  pay- 
load  i .  there  appears  to  be  .m  approximately 
equal    decline    in    carrier    costs 

4'ia/i/M*  of  methods  used  in  tlie  Lugging 
Cungress  -.ftufi/  —Despite  the  author's  revised 
tliidings  for  20-mlle  hauls,  showing  consid- 
erably smaller  cost  savings  than  reported  by 
the  Liogging  Congress  lor  repre.sentative  hauls, 
the  logging  study  resttlts  are  cert^iinly  of 
interest.  In  particular,  they  provide  evidence 
of  the  successful  operation  of  very  heavy 
vehicles  on  prlvately-owned  and  maltitained 
ro.ids  Further  it  least  one  observer  has  sug- 
gested that  where  roads  exist  that  are 
capable  of  handlln*!  the  high-axle  loads  typi- 
cal ol  otf-hlghway'  equipment,  the  economies 
of  short-haul  highway  traiisixirt  may  t>e  very 
close  to  those  of  a  new  rail  branch-line 
iltuatlon.  "  '  The  economic  question,  thought 
is  whether,  if  ->uch  heavy-duty  roads  do  exist 


Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Stalisiicai 
Abytrad  of  the  United  Stute^.  1964  i  Wash- 
ington. DC  Government  Printing  OfBce. 
19641.  p.  682. 

J  Conversion  factors  supplied  by  John  Tal- 
bott.  associate  wo<jd  techniilogi5.t.  Engineer- 
ing Research  Division.  WaslUngton  .Stiile 
University    Figures  in  short   tons     2  000   lbs 

•Derived  as  follows  4  5r  .savings  per  ml. 
divided  by  3  04  tons,  vlelds  1  48f  savings  per 
ton-mile,  2  Ui'  savings  per  mi  .  dlMded  by  3  04 
tons  yields  0  66'-  savings  per  ton-mile 

'US.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Bureau  of  Economics,  T-ansport  Kconomici, 
Monthlit  Coviment   (August,  1967).  p   3 

See  U  S  ,  Interstate  Commerce  Comnils- 
.slon,  SOf'i  .4nui<al  ftcporf,  p  170  This  operat- 
ing ratio  Is  adopted  as  currently  representa- 
tive for  regulated  <  arriers. 

=*  Donald  P  MacKinnon.  'Trends  In  the 
Transportation  "f  Industrial  Materials." 
Canadian  Mtnmg  and  .\fetallurgical  nulletin. 
LX.  No  eee  (October   1967).  1167, 


In  any  appreciable  mileage,  the  savings  ob- 
tained are  worth  the  cost  of  construction 
plus  all  .social  co.st  dlsadvaiitage.s  placed  on 
other   trattii 

However,  the  ineUiodology  used  by  the 
Logging  Congress  researchers  appears  to  l)e 
of  riuestlonable  validity  The  study  tlndlngs 
are  therefore  of  limited  .ippllcablllty  to  the 
general  case  of  paved  public  roads,  and  ol 
limited  aid  in  answering  the  economic  ques- 
tions that  must  be  considered  by  society 
The  questionable  .i.sj)ects  of  this  study  will 
l>e  delineated  below  .us  representative  ol  the 
dlfflcultles  eiicouniercKl  by  large-scale  data- 
gathering  stiidies  in  the  motor  vehicle  .size 
and  weight  Held 

The  published  lliidings  as  dl.scu.s,s«'d  by 
Pearce  are  iinlortunately  sc.mtv  and  m  that 
ihev  do  not  i>ernilt  investigation  of  the  com- 
position of  log  haulage  costs.  If  both  ter- 
minal and  line-haul  expenses  are  included  iii 
the  average  cost  Ilgure  per  output  unit,  and 
there  IS  no  wav  to  tiiscern  which  expenses 
.ire  mcludetl  trom  the  published  data,  then 
The  difference  in  .iverage  haul  between 
tru(k-tract<ir  cornbliiHtlons  usetl  on  public 
highways  and  tlmse  used  i>nly  on  iirlvate 
roads  prixluces  an  analytical  problem  If  Ixith 
terminal  and  line-haul  costs  were  lumped 
t^igether  in  the  Pearce  study  .is  thLs  lUlhor 
suspect.s.  the  average  40-mile  haul  by  mi- 
hlghway  \elucles  would  spread  the  terminal 
expense  over  a  greater  distance  in  compari- 
son with  the  18-mlle  average  haul  for  otl- 
hlghway  velilcles  Tlnis.  the  average  cost 
point  for  40-mile  hauls  on  the  on-hlghwa\ 
cost  cime  would  provide  an  artificially  low 
indication  if  carrier  costs  in  comparison  with 
the  average  cost  i>oint  for  IB-mlle  hauls  lo- 
cated on  the  off-highway  curve.  .\ccuraU' 
comparison  of  relative  on-high  way  and  off- 
hlghway  mileage  ccwtA  simply  using  these 
two  (Kilnts  would  be  impossible  This  is  .i 
general  problem  which  would  arise  if  vehicles 
of  different  weights  were  to  have  significant  1\ 
varying  average  lengths  of  haul:  It  can  be 
solved  only  by  comparing  costs  for  hauls  ol 
the  same  length 

Lack  of  knowledge  ol  the  composition  m 
costs  presents  the  analyst  with  additional 
questions  Do  the  costs  In  this  logging  study 
include  highway  use  taxes?  If  so.  this  is 
contrary  U>  accepted  Highway  Research 
Board  procedure  (as  will  be  explained  later 
in  this  chapter)  and  all  cost  levels  wotild  he 
artificially  high,  although  perhaps  not  .sig- 
nificantly so  because  user  fees  are  a  small 
part  of  total  vehicle  costs  If  the  cost  hiidmg- 
include  user  taxes  for  on-hlghwny  vehicles 
but  not  for  off-highway  vehicles,  another  dll- 
flculty  arises  Would  the  cost  levels  he  com- 
parable' If  driver  wage  or  iringe  beneht  costs 
(together  'lie  largest  cost  dementi  differ  .o 
between  .iii-hlghway  and  off-liighwav  opera- 
tions, might  not  this  Introduce  a  difference 
which  tends  to  invalidate  use  of  the  cost 
reduction  hgurcs  lor  the  general  on-highway 
case? 

The  possibility  that  wage  le\el  and  other 
cost  differences  exist  between  hauls  of  vary- 
ing weights  points  to  an  important  tallurc 
of  the  Logging  Congress  study.  The  Loggiiu- 
Congress  did  not  'oUow  basic  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  experimental  design  Typicalh 
scientific  re.search  attempts  to  test  theo- 
retical statements  The  hypothesis  to  be 
tested,  may  state  that  an  increase  m  motor 
vehicle  gross  weights  will  reduce  motor  ve- 
hicle operating  i osts  more  than  ijroportlon- 
alely  Perhaps  the  hypothesis  Is  believed  to 
be  true  over  the  entire  spectrum  of  vehlcl- 
weights,  perhaps  only  within  a  certain  weight 
range  To  test  the  hypothesis  for  a  given 
range  of  weights,  the  researcher  woulo 
change  the  observable  Item,  vehicle  gros- 
weight  .■\t  he  same  time,  he  would  keep  con- 
stant all  other  variables  or  conditions  which 
nught  affect  operating  costs  Then  he  vvouUI 
note  whether  his  hypothesis  regarding  thi 
dependent  operating  cost  variable  was  ful- 
filled. If.  for  example,  per  unit  operating  costs 
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roM  iMtefcd  of  fell  with  an  IncrMM  In 
weight,  or  fell  less  than  proportlon*t«ly.  he 
would   reject   hU   hypothesis   of   decreasing 

costs. 

Now  If  svich  controlled  .expertmentaUon 
were  Impoaslble.  as  U  ususUy  the  esse  In 
economic  research,  and  If  the  data  cotild  not 
be  strtictured  or  selected  so  as  to  control 
extraneous  factors,  the  experimenter  would 
be  forced  to  allow  In  his  analysis  for  all 
known  Influences  on  cost  other  than  the  In- 
dependent variable  of  weight.  The  experi- 
menter would  need  to  be  aware  of  the  exact 
connection  between  operating  costs  and  each 
of  the  variables  he  was  unable  to  hold  con- 
stant. It  wotUd  be  his  task  to  estimate  and 
allow  for  the  Impact  of  those  variables  upon 
operating  costs. " 

But  the  Logging  Congress  cost  comparisons 
between   on-hlghway   and   ofl-hlghway   car- 
riage do  not  attempt  to  malnt4Un  all  factors 
constant  except  weight.  Bather,  all  data  are 
accepted  without  sorting  or  constraint.  Nor 
Is  there  to  be  found  any  statement  of  the 
effect  of  cost-occasioning  variables  other  than 
weight  on  operating  expenses.  Therefore,  the 
variance    of    costs    with    weight    could    be 
ascribed   In   part   to   such  factors  as  differ- 
ences   In   highway,    vehicle,   or   travel    con- 
ditions for  on-hlghway  movements  as  ex- 
posed to  private  road   hauls.   For  example, 
the   average    40-mlle    haul    by    on-hlghway 
vehicles  Is  found  to  take  place  In  part  on 
gravel  roads  (12  miles  or  30  percent),  partly 
on  paved  roads  (18  miles  or  46  percent),  and 
presumably,  partly  on  dirt  roads,  or  roads  of 
an   unspecified  nattire    (10  miles  or  the  re- 
maining 25  percent) .  It  is  doubtful,  ho-wever, 
that  any  major  portion  of  the  private  logging 
roads  uUllzed  by  off-highway  vehicles  was 
paved."   Certainly   private   roads   were   not 
paved  In  45  percent  of  the  cases.  Herein  Is 
found  a  significant  difference  between  on- 
and  off-highway  carriage  because  the  operat- 
ing cost  effects  of  dirt  and  paved  roads  are 
vastly  different. 

How  do  operating  costs  differ  for  travel  on 
dirt  as  opposed  to  gravel  roads?  Engineers 
report:  "Gravel-  or  dlrt-siu-faced  roads  great- 
ly increase  truck  rolling  resistance  and  hence 
increase  fuel  consumption  and  travel  time 
compared  to  asphalt-  or  concrete-surfaced 
roads."  " 

The  quotation  suggests  that  line-haul 
operating  costs  for  vehicles  using  private 
roads  may  be  higher  per  mile  than  line- 
haul  costs  for  vehicles  using  public  high- 
ways, because  of  the  rougher  road  surfaces. 
Yet.  this  may  be  an  oversimplification  of 
the  cost  relationship  because  effects  of  the 
rate  of  speed  on  fuel  consimiptlon  are  ne- 
glected. Private  rofid  operations  over  rough 
surfaces   most   likely   take   place   at   a   lower 


"  For  discussion  of  experimental  design 
and  measurement,  see  E.  Bright  Wilson,  Jr., 
An  Introduction  to  Scientific  Research  (New 
York:  McGrnw-HlU  Book  Company,  Inc.. 
1952),  pp.  27-28  and  36-43;  Warren  S.  Tor- 
person,  Theory  and  Methods  of  Scaling  (New 
York:  John  Wllev  &  Sons..  Inc.,  1958),  pp. 
1-12:  and  Milton  Friedman,  Essays  in  Posi- 
tive Economicn.  Phoenix  Books  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1966),  pp.  7-16. 
~  For  a'  description  of  typical  government 
roads  provided  primarily  for  logging  pur- 
poses, and  quite  cenerally  unpaved.  see  E.  R. 
Huber.  "Forest  Service  Roads  In  the  South- 
west." in  1961  Proceedings.  Western  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officmls  (n.p.;  1961), 
pp.  305-309. 

-  Roy  B.  .Sawhill  and  Joseph  C.  Firey,  "Pre- 
dicting Ftiel  Consumption  and  Travel  Time 
<.f  Motor  Transport  Vehicles,"  In  Vehicle 
C'aracteri-tics,  Highway  Research  Board 
lUilletln  334  (Washington,  D.C.  National 
Academy  of  Sciences— National  Research 
Council,  1962) ,  p.  4fi. 


average  speed  than  do  operations  on  public 
highways,    and    hence    trucks   using   private 
roads  may  bum  fuel   at   a   lower   rate.  The 
complexity  of  the  situation  resulting  from  a 
lack  of  controlled  experimentation  and  data 
selection  becomes  even  more  clear,  however, 
when  It  Is  recognized  that  the  lower  rate  of 
fuel  consumption  may  be  only  a  partial  off- 
set  to   higher    tire    and   maintenance    costs 
resulting  from  operations  on  rougher  roads. 
Consider,    too,    that    lower    speeds    result    In 
lower  vehicle  utilization  rates,  thereby  in- 
creasing carrier  costs,  because  of  the  greater 
travel  times  which  are  necessitated,  it  Is  also 
generally  to  be  expected  that  private  logging 
roads  have  greater  rates  of  rise  and  fall  than 
do  public  roads,  and  therefore  prlvate-ro.id 
operations   occasion    greater   costs   due,    for 
example,  to  the  need  for  more  gear  changes 
than  on  level  roads."  On  the  other  hand, 
vehicles  on  public  roads  meet  different  oper- 
ating requirements  stemming  from  the  pres- 
ence of  non-commercial  traffic.  The  presence 
of  automobiles  In  the  traffic  stream  may  force 
trucks  to  use  higher  operating  speeds  and  to 
accelerate  more  rapidly,   thus   necessitating 
increased  investment  for  truck-tractor  power 
plants  and  greater  expenditures  for  fuel. 

Conclusions  draicn  from  the  Logging  Con- 
gress study. — In  short,  conditions  of  vehicle 
operation  may  easily  vary  significantly  as  be- 
tween on-  and  off-highway  use.  Any  study 
which  lumps  together  or  makes  comparisons 
between  travel  undertaken  on  roadways  of 
decidedly  different  cost-occasioning  charac- 
teristics Is  open  to  criticism.  As  the  above  dis- 
cussion has  suggested.  It  becomes  very  diffi- 
cult without  proper  experimental  control  to 
predict  even  the  probable  direction  of  error 
which  might  be  involved  in  evaluating  travel 
as  between  on-  and  off-highway  vehicles. 
Especially  with  regard  to  a  a  comparison  of 
carrier  costs  between  70.000-pound  gross- 
weight  combinations  and  vehicles  of  higher 
gross  weights,  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  con- 
trolled conditions  makes  the  findings  of  the 
Pacific  Logging  Congress  study  suspect. 

However,  the  carrier  cost  differentials  be- 
tween vehicles  of  80,000-pound  gross  weights 
and  those  exceeding  that  level  may  be  of 
greater  reliability.  All  vehicles  in  the  80.000- 
pound  class  and  above  operated  only  on 
private  logging  roads.  The  factor  would  sug- 
gest a  better  control  of  many  road-  and 
travel-condition  variables,  and  improved 
likelihood  that  weight  variances  may  indeed 
reliably  produce  cost  variances. 

The  cost-weight  relationship  still  remains 
doubtful  for  the  150.000-pound  gross  weight 
class,  because  vehicles  in  that  class  were  op- 
erated predominantly  In  British  Columbia. 
The  British  Columbia  costs  could  differ  from 
U.S.  costs  due  to  the  use  of  different  types 
of  vehicles  or  because  national  price  or  wage 
trends  are  dissimilar  in  Canada. 

Prom  this  analysis   of  the  Logging   Con- 
gress data.  It  can  be  concluded  that  on-  and 
off-highway  findings  cannot  be  mixed  unless 
careful    control    Is    instituted    and    careful 
measurement   and    specification    of   the    de- 
pendent   variable,    costs.    Is    obtained.    Only 
In  the  80,000-  to  115.000-pound  gross- weight 
classes  does  the  study  provide  even  an  ap- 
proximately reliable  measure  of  cost  savings 
as  related  to  Increased  vehicle  weight.  Over 
the  80,000-  to  100.000-pound  range,  for  typi- 
cal   20-    to    40-mile    hauls,    there    exists    an 
average    carrier    cost    savings    possibility    of 
from  0.66  to  1.48  cents  per  ton-mile.'    If  this 
cost  reduction  were  to  be  applied  to  the  ap- 
proximately 6  percent  cf  total  ton-miles  of 
Intercity  freight  carriage  which  might  move 
via  motor  vehicles  of  greater  weights   than 
presently    authorized,    the    aggregate    yearly 


savings  to  U.S.  vehicle  operators  could  equal 
from  $146.2  to  326.6  million." 

Frelgbtliner  Corporation  Estimates 
A  1966  report  by  the  Frelghtllner  Corpo- 
ration, a  vehicle  manvifacturer  located  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  suggests  the  incremental 
carrier  cost  savings  obtainable  via  utiliza- 
tion of  40-foot  doubles  and  27-foot  triples 
combinations  in  place  of  40-foot  semitrailers 
and  27-foot  doubles  combinations  " 

Frelghtllner  assumes  weight  allowances 
based  on  the  1964  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
formula  for  gross  weight "  and  on  20.000- 
pound  single-  and  34,000-pound  tandem-axle 
weights.  The  report  includes  typical  values 
for  purchase  cost,  maintenance  cost,  and 
fuel  usage  for  typical  pieces  of  motor  carrier 
equipment  Maintenance  cost  Is  considered 
to  Include  fuel  and  oil  expense  but  not  de- 
preciation nor  driver  break-down  expense. 
No  labor  cost  figures  were  provided."- 

Table    20    presents    the    Frelghtllner    data 
and   estimated    average    line-haul    costs    per 
payload  ton-mile,  as   calculated  by  the  au- 
thor. The  Frelghtllner  report  on  which  Table 
20    Is    based    comprehensively    presents    the 
requisite  vehicle  costs,  except  lor  labor  ex- 
pense,   needed    to    determine    the    line-haul 
co.st  differences  per  payload  ton-mile  between 
27-foot    triples    and    doubles,    and    between 
40-foot  doubles  and  singles    Tlie  report  per- 
mits calculation  of  equipment  purchase  and 
maintenance  expense   based   on  the  proper- 
sized    tractors    lor    the    larger    gross-weight 
tows.    For    instance.    Table    20    is    based    on 
utilization  of  a  290  brake  horsepower   (bhpl 
engine  with  40-foot  semitrailers;   hgures  lor 
the  40-foot  doubles   combination   are   based 
on  the  420  bhp  engine  required  to  maintf.in 
operating   speeds    and    acceleration    capabil- 
ities with  such  heavy  loads  as  these  doublet-, 
would  carry.  Although  no  labor  cost  data  arc 
provided  bv  Frelghtllner.  the  requisite  figures 
are  readily  obtainable  for  line-haul  carriage 
(see  Table  20).  Nor  does  the  Frelghtllner  re- 
port  Include   data   for   carrier   overhead    ex- 
pense, but  this  expense  item  might  not  vary 
substantially   with   vehicle  size   and   weight 


-Letter  from  H.  W.  Peterson,  attachment 

p.   1. 

*'  See  supra,  p.   180. 


<-  In  1965  a  total  of  359  2  billion  intercity 
ton-miles  of  freight  was  transported  via  mo- 
tor carrier   in   the   US.   See   U.S.,   Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ics    Transport     Economics,    .Monthly    Com- 
ment (January,  1968).  p.  8.  Prom  the  disru<;- 
slon  In  Chapter  11.  supra,  it  can  be  a-s-somed 
that  some  15 n  of  the  total  traffic  (54  billion 
ton-miles)     might    be    expected    to    uti.izc 
larger   and   heavier   vehicles     It   will    be    as- 
sumed in  the  calculations  to  follow  in   this 
chapter   that   9^;,    of    this   traffic    (32   billion 
ton-miles)    will    primarily   seek    vehicle   size 
increases    and    thus    greater    cubic    capacity, 
while    6":     1 22    billion    tcn-mlles)    will    r"- 
marllv    seek    vehicle    weight    Increases    ima 
thus  CTeater  weight  capacity  for  heavy  c<  m- 
modlties.   An   unknown   but   probably   .^ma  1 
part  of  the  total  traffic,  which  tUilizes  both 
the  available  cubic  capacity   and  the  maxi- 
mum  weight   capacity,   will   desire   increa.=es 
in  both  size  and  weight  limits.  The  product 
of  22  billion  ton-miles  and  0  66<'  yields  sl45.2 
million  and  1.48f  times  22  IMllion  ton-m.Ies 
equals  $325.6  million. 

•■Roger  W.  Sackett,  "Supplement  lo  Re- 
search and  Development  Report  15-C2, 
Vehicle  Combination  Comparisons"  (Freicht- 
liner  Corporation,  Portland.   Oreg,.   April   18, 

'^"^V  -500(LN  N-1      12N     36).   See  H.   Doc. 

•Sackett.  p.  2.  Driver  break-down  expense 
is  ...spumed  to  refer  to  the  cost  of  time  spent 
l,v  the  driver  *n  waiting  -ft-hlle  his  equipment 
IS  being  removed  for  repair  or  repaired  on 
the  spot  alter  a  break-down  on  the  highway. 
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TABLE  20 -EQUIPMENT  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  LINf-HAUl  CARRIER  COSTS  BASED  ON  FREIGHTLINER  CORP 
0*T*,  BY  TYPE  OF  DIESEL  TRUCK-TRACTOR  COMBINATION    lfM> 


Equipnont  dMcription 


Length 


Cub.c 

ctotou 

(cubic  'Ml) 


Weight  ((ia«i)Nl$) 
CfOM  Tin 


Mailmum 
[tiyloi'l 


■>-a«l»  40-ft.  samitriilw 

9-ati:  40-lt.  doubitt  combination  ' 


SO 

•7 


S-axle.  27-tt  Joublej  combinations 
7-lxi«  27-ft.  inplM  combination  • 


ts 

95 


40-loot  ttailtts 


2.610  76.000 

5.360  123,700 


77-too<  trailers 


1,620  84.000 

S.430  117000 


c'5,000 
4?.b00 


79.600 
40.  SCO 


LiM-haul  cojtt  (ceiiti  l"«r  w»liicl»-inil«) 


Mil«ag«  ixr  gallon 


Equipmdit 
ilepteciation  ■ 


(quipmvnl 
mamtenanri* 


l.1bOr 


Total 
operatinit 


40-lMl  trailtit 


47 
14 


4  1 

M. 


6.4 

9.4 


6  8 
8.9 


7.9 
14.6 


IJ.? 
I«.  b 


77'loot  tratlcrt 


II  6 
16.4 


13.4 
14  5 


26.  S 
3«.!> 


31.8 
39.8 


M.OOO 
81.000 


S4,  400 
'6.  SCO 


Averag* 
line-haul 
operatmi! 

cost  (cent'. 

per  payload 
ton- mile) 


1  M 
95 


1.17 
1.04 


■Source    Ucepi  «  noted   Roger  W  S»ele»H,    'Supplement  to  R«i«atch  and  Oevelopmei.t  Report  15  6?   Vehicle  Cmbination 
i;omparisonj  '  (Freighthner  Corp    Pn.tland   Oreg    Apr   18   1966)  (XeroiKl  i     _ 
With  'anatm-iiit  lolly 
With  1  single-aile  Jolly 

■2'aIJulalird*'bVau'li''r".7om  pr.ces  piese-iteU  by  Sackelt   A„un,e«    J.M,    «n.i    i  by  4  tiado,    .'90  brake  horsepower,  J*>..t 
loublcs    6  by  4  tractor  420  brake  tH>rsepo*er,  27-lt  doubles    4  by  2  tractor,  .'90  brake  horsepo-er 
as  brake  horsepower    100  OOO  vehcle-miles  yearly    ?lraight-line  depreciation  at  ^  years 

'"""cuiated  t,y  lutho-  at  mileage  lales  3»  jiyen  ,n  Hoy  ite,ens.     L  ne-Haui  Trucking  Costs  Upgraded.  1964  "    in  line  Haul  Truck- 
uiicuiaiea  uy    umuai  «  s  Research  Record  No    li?  (Washington   0  C     Nationii  Acjdemyol  Sciences 


7-tt  triples    4  by  4  tractor 
(.eiceni  salvage  value  8  percent  simple 


::it«na?Re"s2.^7co:f.cr.1^,  'I  TZe.^i'!:'.',  ioVt-pIes  Vndii,  4l-.t-douNe,  -'ere  n.re.sed  1  cent  by  the  1967  Teamsters^ 
contact  sU  The  NeVTeam^eis  Contract  '•  Western  Trucking-Motor  Iranspoilation,  XLVl  Ho  b  (lune  1967).  p  .'7  All  mi  eage 
?at«  ilreTurlhe.  incrwed  by'-r^icent  to  nclude  employeriupplemental  beneUt  e.,«nses  See  Highway  Research  Board  Une- 
HauNruck  ng  Cos     ,n  Remon'to  Vehicle  Gross  Weights  Highway  Resea-ch  Board  Bulletin  301  (Washington.  0  C     National  Academy 


1)1  Sciences     National  Research  Council   1%1).  f  58 

The  .iiithors  estimates  in  Table  20.  using 
FrelgluUner  data  and  w.ige  data  from  other 
sources,  permit  the  calculation  oi  ton-mile 
cost  savings  to  vehicle  operators  These  esti- 
mates suggest  that,  tinder  the  very  favorable 
circumstances  of  fullv  loaded  hauls  in  both 
directions,  average  costs  per  ton-mile  of  pay- 
'.o.ut  would  clecllue  only  0  09  cent  lor  double 
+0-foot  combinations,  .is  c<impare<l  with  40- 
,ix>t  semitrailers.  That  amounts  to  ,in  8  6- 
perceiit  reduction  per  ton-mile  of  output. 
Average  costs  would  decline  0  13  cent  per 
ton-mile  for  triple  27-foot  combinations  as 
lompared  with  double  l.'7-foot  combinations 
This  is  m  11  I -percent  reduction 

Using  the  line-haul  cost  reductions  shown 
in  Table  20.  and  assuming  that  6  percent  of 
todays  hi^'hway  freight  ton-miles  ile  22 
billion  I  Wiiuld  travel  Ma  liea\  ler  combina- 
tions rather  than  in  the  current  heavv-duty 
motor  freight  equipment  ai  .ipproximate  ag- 
gregate savings  in  •  arner  lusts  can  be  calcu- 
lated A  further  issumptlon  Is  made  that  half 
of  'he  ton-miles  ill  billion i  would  be  pro- 
duced by  operation  of  the  27-foot  triples 
combinations  in  place  of  27-foot  doubles,  and 
the  other  half  ■  1 1  billion  i  by  operation  of  the 
40-foot  cioubles  combinations  in  place  of  40- 
foot  semitrailers  Under  those  conditions,  an- 
nual carrier  co«t  savings  c-ould  equal  424  2 
million  •• 

The  esumat«s  utUi/iug  the  Freiglitliner 
Corporati'in    dai4i    .ippe.ir    t^  r    more    rell.ible 


indicators  for  lelatlve  operating  <  06t  levels 
than  other  industry  cost  tuidlngs  Mrtet  Im- 
portantly operating  c^ist  components  for 
each  type  combination  h.we  been  composed 
on  a  comparable  basis  Thus  although  the 
validity  of  the  maintenance  and  running  cost 
figures  cannot  be  gauged  due  to  lack  of  in- 
formation, the  relative  cost  levels  for  dltler- 
ent-slzed  combinations  can  be  judged  quite 
represent. it :ve  of  tlie  values  to  be  expected 
in  the  event  that  vehicles  of  increased  weight 
.ire  pernutted  to  use  the  public  highways. 
Other  Industry  Cost  Estimates 
Industry  sources  have  published  a  relatue- 
ly  tew  adciltlonal  cost  estimates  ,ind  descrip- 
tions of  the  savings  obt.iui.ib:e  trom  ;.irger 
and  heavier  trucks,  buses,  .md  truck-tractor 
combinations  Norie  of  the  pstlmales.  where 
.1  bitsls  for  qu.inlitlcation  Is  [irovided.  .ire 
predlcited  "ii  a  daUi-gathering  effort  ^is  ex- 
tensUe  .is  that  undert.iken  by  the  Pacific 
Uiggmg  Congress,  nor  are  the  estimates  based 
on  -such  carefully  selected  and  malytlcully 
useful  data  as  those  produced  by  the  Frelght- 


■    The 
mgs   I  Si 

s 


J   42   million   potential   annual  sav- 

to     arner.s  ;s     i;-  i.tied  <is  follows: 

09f    .  11  000, .000,000  ton-ml  I      13«    (11.- 

000  1)00  000  :on-inl  i 
»y, 900  000- $14,300,000 
«24,20O  000, 


'Certainly,  the  industry  represeiualives 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Roads  Subcom- 
mittee In  1968  in  support  of  S  2658  did  not 
introduce  extensive  factual  evidence  of  ex- 
pected ».i-,;ngs  to  support  their  case  for  re- 
vised standards  Of  course,  this  lack  of  evi- 
dence could  have  been  ,i  deliberate  industry 
.tttempt  to  avoid  higher  user  fees  by  not 
qu-iimlyiag  savings  Thus,  no  profit  or  .sav- 
ings basis  would  exist  on  which  to  predicate 
fee  increases  Whether  or  not  this  would  b« 
a,  workible  strategy,  .'  is  the  .luthor's  opinion 
that  the  paucity  of  data  wa*  due  to  a  lack  of 
industry  research  i>f  c.irripr  .■■■st  savings 
Chapter  IV    ''upra 


liner  Corporation  Where  Industry  sources 
merely  dp«crlbe  the  probably  efTecta  of 
changed  vehicle  sl7,e  and  weight  maxima,  no 
quantification  Is  possible  Nevertheless,  short 
descriptions  .if  .several  additional  industry 
.studies  .ire  provided  in  the  following  section 
to  lllustnite  the  study  meth  .ds  used  .md  the 
results  .'bt.ilned  .is  mdlcitlvc  of  industry 
perception  of  the  possible  cost   savings 

Tlie  UriiVfT^ttv  Kefirarrh  Crvters  c.sfi- 
mofe.t — One  research  l:rm  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  sales  brwhure  describing  the  costs 
of  leasing  ,ind  operating  private  trucks  \erKii.s 
the  costs  involved  :n  owning  vehicles  out- 
right, attempted  t<i  (lUalltv  ,  i-hlcle  operat- 
ing costs  .According  to  Matthew  Ooodfellow, 
executive  director  of  the  University  Research 
Ce-iter  .which  university  this  center  is  af 
tlll.tted  with  if  any,  is  not  sf>eclhed  in  the 
brochure  1  this  uriuip  based  its  estlm.ites  on 
a  survey  of  .iccountlng  data  from  1.338  firms 
that  owned  and  operated  7.359  trucks.  i>lus 
data  trom  the  records  of  three  ma.lor  truck 
leasing  networks  which  supplv  some  .IR  000 
vet'lcles  t.j  private  carriers  '• 

The  University  Research  Center  had  .i 
frustrating  .search  lor  usable  data,  finding 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  firms  studied 
kr  )l  --ecords  iletalled  enough  tor  analysis'' 
The  Centers  decision  was  to  select  data  irom 
juat  two  representative  firms  Selection  was 
on  the  basis  .if  reliability  of  records,  exist- 
ence of  a  tleet  sl/e  close  to  the  average  and 
the  fact  that  one  firm  operated  light  vehicles 
while  the  other  used  heavy  truck-tractor 
c.'iublnatlnns    ' 

The  findings  of  the  University  Research 
Center  reveal  that  the  .small-truck  fleet, 
operating  16-loot  vans  with  16.800-pound 
gross  weights  iClVWl  an  average  of  16  00U 
miles  a  year,  developed  average  vehicle  gross 
ton-mile  costs  of  3  ."iS  cents  The  fleet  of 
l.irge  vehicles  consisting  of  dlesel  tractors 
hauling  combinations  of  72  000-pound  OVW 
.111  average  of  100.000  miles  yearly,  had 
average  vehicle  gross  ton-mile  costs  of  0  53 
cents  but  these  ct)sts  did  not  include  the 
expen.se  ot  procuring  and  maintaining  the 
trailers. 

The  above  findings  do  not  permit  com- 
parison of  costs  (>er  payload  ton-mile  be- 
tween light  and  heavy  vehicles  The  operat- 
ing conditions  and  ton-mile  output  of 
the  two  fleets  described  are  m  no  way  simi- 
lar. For  example,  a  likely  reason  lor  tlndmg 
the  small-truck  tleefs  ton-mile  cosUs  almost 
seven  times  those  nf  the  l.irge-truck  fleet 
IS  that  the  .small- truck  fleet  operated  its 
vehicles  only  15  percent  of  the  mileage  of 
the  ..ther  fleet;  capital  costs  .ire  spread  over 
tewer  miles  The  University  Research  Center 
estlmatcr  are  useful  only  ,ts  .\n  example  of 
the  tvpical  small-scale  study  produced  by 
the  motor  carrier  Interesus  and  their  affili- 
ttes  and  cannot  be  used  tc  .support  the  posi- 
tion that  t.jn-mlle  losts  for  small  vehicles 
are.  for  example,  seven  times  the  level  of 
ton-mile  ccvsts  lor  the  largest  Kross- weight 
comblnatioiLs   presently    legal. 

Wistcrn  Higliuay  Institute  rstimate^. — 
The  Western  Highway  Institute  is  a  rc- 
.-earch  .md  promotional  .igency  for  the  state 
motor  carrier  .issoci.itlons  and  private  car- 
riers l.jcated  ;n  the  western  U  S  and  Cana- 
dian provinces,  with  particular  Interest  in 
the  long-haul  trucks  The  WHI  haa  been 
.ictive  before  state  legislatures  In  support  ol 
increased  sue  .md  weight  limits  since  its 
founding  shortly  alter  the  Second  World 
War 

One    example    ..!    the    WHIs    work    vva*    .i 


.See 


"  Trttck  Cosfs,  A  Compari\on  of  Pni  atr 
Ownemhip  and  FuU-Serijcr  Leasing  (Chi- 
cago: University  Research  Center,  1965). 

'•  /bid.,  p    6. 

"Ibid.,  p.  14 

"  Ibid  .  calculated  by  .luthor  irom  Chart  I, 
p,  16. 

"  Ibid  calculated  by  author  from  Chart  II, 
p.  23. 


Jnhj  24. 
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staff  member's  article  In   Western  Tnickvng 
magazine  concerning  the  carrier  cost  bene- 
fit   obtainable    by    using    27-foot    drjuble. 
combinations  In  place  of  40-foot  semitrail- 
ers ■•'  The  staff  member  compared  the  critical 
o,xst-related     dlmenBlon^     of     both     yeh  cle 
rvpes      and     concluded      that     the     typical 
doubles  combination  would  cost  $1,500  more 
,6    percent)    and   -A-elgh    3.500    pounds   more 
,13  percent)   than  the  semitrailer   Maximum 
p.ivloads    would    be    almost    Identical.    How- 
ever    cubic    capacity    of    the    doubles    com- 
bln,.tlon    would    exceed    that    of    the    senii- 
trailcr    by    900    cubic    feet     (33    Percent)_^ 
Therefore      with     light-density     cargo,     the 
doubles  combination  could  carry  more  pay- 
load    than    the    semitrailer     A^  ^""^^^-^/^^ 
densltv  rises  (in  weight  per  '^"bic  foot)    tJie 
doubles-combinations  advantage  diminishes 
until,   at    19.3   pounds   l)cr  cubic  foot,  It  has 
disappeared  '  . 

Although  the  data  obtained  above  are  not 
directly  applicable  to  the  case  of  vehicle  com- 
b  nations  Which  exceed  currently  legal  s^e 
and  weight  maxima,  the  article  did  Indicate 
how  under  present  size  and  weight  restric- 
tions, light-density  commodities  may  be 
hauled  more  economically  in  hlgh-cublc- 
,  apaclty  vehicles 

some  expla  .Uion  i  !  i  osslble  Pf^^dures  for 
estimating   the  expenses  of   triples  combina- 
tions. With   t-rcss  weights  exceeding  current 
maximum    legal    limits.   w»%,^ff"'^!f  J"   "* 
letter  to  a  trucking  lirm  by  ^  WHI  staff  mem- 
ber   It   was   there   suggested   that   a  27-foot 
triples  ,  ombinatlon   hauling  such  light  cargo 
that  the   addition  of   one  more   trailer  to  a 
doubles  combination  adds  50  percent  to  net 
loading,  encounters  a  25  percent  increase  in 
total  line-haul  operating  costs.-  lx)adng  and 
revenue  would  improve  by  half,  while  line- 
haul  costs  would  increase  by  only  a  quarter. 
"Other  costs,'  however,  such  as  admlnlstra-^ 
tlon,   pickup   and    delivery,   and   billing,   are 
estimated  to  Increase  by  50  percent,  the  same 
percentage    as   the   payload   increase.'' 

Tlie  WHI  letter  did  not  make  clear  how 
these  cost  estimates  were  developed.  Nor  did 
the  letter  explain  what  portion  of  the  na- 
tions freight  traffic  might  profitably  utilize 
such  abnormally  low-density  classes.  The 
WHI  letter  and  magazine  article  cited  above 
provide  no  general  est'mates  for  the  variance 
of  line-haul  costs  with  vehicle  size  or  weight. 
The  Institute  also  falls  to  establish  quanti- 
tatively the  extent  cf  any  terminal  cost  re- 
ductions or  increafe-:  -xhich  might  result  from 
the  operation  of  large  and  heavy  vehicles," 


"Nelson  A  Maxwell,  'The  Econoin^cs  of 
Doubles."  IVrsfrrn  ^'^"^^'<'"9-J^°^°'J'r'': 
portation.  XLV,  No   G  (June,  1966),  50^54,  67. 

■■>  Ibid.  p.  51. 

^'Lctter^from  Nel.son  A,  Maxwell.  Western 
Highway  Institute,   San   Francisco^  Calif.,  to 
WiUredE.  Jossv,  Bend-Portland  Truck  Serv- 
ice. Portland.  Orcp  ,  Juno  30,  1966,  p.  1. 
•  Ibid.,   p    3. 

■«  An  additional  indication  of  WHI  opinion 
„s  to  the  variance  of  motor  vehicle  operating 
.ost^  wnth  size  and  weight  is  Provided  by  a 
recent  term  paper  by  a  University  of  Denver 
mdergraduale.  That  paper,  which  acknowl- 
edges  WHI   aid.   presents   figures   showing   a 
-as'    decrease  in  line-haul  oP«"tlng  costs 
per  ton-mile  for  the  operation  of  double  40-ft^ 
or   triple   27-ft.  combinations  as  oppoeed  to 
,he  operation  of  single  "O-".  semUra'iers,  A 
reduction  of  14.9-,  is  claimed  for  t^ple  27-ft^ 
or  double  40-ft.  combinations  versus  double 
27-lt,  semitrailers.  See  Ian  D-  Scott,     Motor 
carriers:    Length,    Weight,    Safety   and    EfH- 
iiency    I  unpublished    paper.    University    of 

^No"al^c^ulations  or  rationale  were  given  for 
these  assertions  by  Scott,  No  reason  was  men- 
Moned  for  the  coet  equivalency  between 
double  40's  and  triple  2Ts.  From  the  type 
of  UlUBtrations  used  and  the  manner  of  pr«- 
entation,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the 


American  Paper  Institute  and  American 
Pulpwood  Association  estimates.— The  paper 
and  pulpwood  groups  calculated  estimates 
to  the  U.S.  economy  of  potential  carrier  cost 
savings  expected  to  result  from  size  and 
weight  increases.  The  estimates  are  found 
in  an  Impressive-appearing  statement  that 
the  wood-products  groups  Mibmitted  to  the 
Senate  Roads  Subcommittee    • 

The    American    Paper   Institute    estimated 
that  trucking  costs  the  paper  Industry  $800 
million  annually,  not  including  the  expense 
of  trucking  pulpwood.  Yet  savlnps  of  about 
1  percent,  or  $8  million,  might  result  if  the 
higher  size  and  weight  limits  contained   in 
S    2658   were  adopted.  Moreover,  this  Inst - 
tute  wovUd  expect  benefits  totaling  $14  5  mil- 
lion to  result  in  the  haulage  of  pulpwood 
The  Paper   Institute   and   the   Pulpwood   As- 
sociation together  assert  the  possibility  of  a 
total  $23  million  savings  :innually  in  trans- 
porting both  paper  and  pulpwood,  if  the  size 
!^d  wllght  limits   propo^-a   m   S    2658  were 
made  lawful" 

More  ppecificallv.  these  .idvccatts  of  greater 
sizes  and  weights  .^ucgest  that  an   .'PProx'- 
mate  6-percent   width   increr.se    (from  06   to 
102   inches!    could   produce   a  o-percent   de- 
cline in  the  costs  of  pulpwood  transport   I $6 
.mlliou),    n-.ey  also  suggest   i!,;.t  a  conserva- 
tive   estimate    cf    1    percent,    r,r    H    million, 
would   prove  rncie   probible.   1'''«  ^^^^vlngs  is 
calculated   from   figures   pr  Aided   by    a    1965 
Fap-r  Irstitute  .■survey   thnt   found  24  3  mil- 
lion cores  of  pulpwood  1.  i-.;:ed  by  truck  in  the 
US     at    an    i.verape    cost    oi     44    per    cord. 
Total  pulpwood  transportation  costs  reached 
$97  3   inillion.-   As   for   paper    transport,    the 
paper   ii.dustrv   would    be    txpected   to   save 
$3    million    annually    from    a    6-inch    width 
increase  because  many  paper  product*  are  of 
light   density.'      The    figures    on    which   this 
■  avlngs  calculation  was  based  were  not  cited. 
\n    increase    in    weight    maxima    of    the 
magnitude    provided    in   S    2658    is   expected 
by    these    wood-products    groups    to    bring 
about  s.ivings  equaling  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  hauling  pulpwood.  although  the  industry 
representatives  admit  a  "    .   .  more  realistic 
saving  would  be  approximately  one-half  this 
percentape  or  about  $5  million  based  on  the 
1965  figures,  and  a  potential  $12  million  by 
1969  •""  A  carrier  cost  .-savings  of  another  $5 
million  is  expected  in  the  transport  of  paper 
and  paper  mill  products  under  higher  weight 
limits,  due  to  the  great  density  of  primary 
paper  and  paperboard. "  ^        ^ 

The  paper  and  pulpwood  groups  broadened 
their  focus  In  order  to  appraise  the  value  to 
the  entire  US.  economy  of  the  limits  pro- 
Dosed  by  S  2658,  These  groups  suggest  a 
6.,,-percent  savings  could  take  Place  m 
freight  carriage,  amounting  to  "  ^Sl.B  ou- 
lion  of  the  $28  billion  freight  bill  for  inter- 
city truck  traffic  and  $3  3  billion  of  the  &51 
billion  bill  for  all  truck  transportation.    " 

Little  credulity  should  be  attached  to  the 
paper  and  pulpwood  groups'  ^^^regi^^e  sav- 
ings estimates.  Certainly  the  $28  «nd  *51 
billion  freight-bill  figures  are  far  m  excess  of 
the  yearly  U.S.  expenditures  on  freight  vehicle 


figures  were  developed  by  the  WHI  rather 
S  bv  Scott.  However,  the  correctness  of 
these  percentage  cost  reductions  can  only  be 
est^blish^  bv^reference  to  the  methods  and 
dato  used  in  their  calculation;  Scotfs  paper 
presented  neither. 

■-  Hearings  on  S.  2658   pp.  287-96. 

'"Ibid.,  p.  290, 

"'  Ibid.,  p.  291, 

'-  /bill,  p.  289. 

"  ibid '^P^  Ml.  However,  the  $12  million 
fleure  a'  140'-;  rise  In  annual  savings  from 
1965  to  1969.  is  questionable  when  compared 
i^'th^he  expected  industry  gain  In  pulpwood 
transport  for  the  same  period  of  26  ..  Ibia.. 

p,  289, 

«  /bid.  p.  291. 
<*  Ibid;  p.  290. 


operating  costs;  the  $28  billion  figure  works 
out  ^  a  cost  per  ton-mlle  of  Intercity  freight 
of  about  8  cents,  far  In  excess  of  the  ICC  s 
findings  for  carrier  revenues  per  ton-m He 

As  Chapter  II  of  this  thesis  carefully  docu- 
mented, only  a  small  portion  of  the  nation  s 
total  traffic  moves  today  by  the  maxlrauni- 
M7ed  vehicles:  only  a  minor  part  of  the  total 
"traffic  could  be  expected  to  move  via  vehicles 
using  the  maximum  allowable  limits  even  if 
si./.eE  -.md  weights  were  to  be  Increased 

Therefore,    the    0  =  , -percent    savings   hgure 
cannot    be   apnlied    to   the   total   freight   bill. 
Not   only   that",   but   the  C', -percent  figure  is 
Itself  suspect  Why  should  carrier  cost  savings 
equal  61  .   percent^  No  basi.-,  is  given  for  this 
estimate" in   the  statement  before  the  Roads 
subcommittee    Presumably,  ^^e  estlma  e  v.as 
developed  from  the  6>4-percent  "^  width  in- 
crease^pro:.c.ed   m   S    2658,   under   the   nus- 
morehension  that  a  volume  increase  of  this 
Situde    would    allow    motor    vehicles    to 
carry  o-  .    oerce-U  more  freight.  But,  .is  dis- 
,  u'.s<-d  e".ri:er  in  this  chapter,  heavy-density 
tr.'ffic    IS    u-overned    by    weight    limit.itions  - 
'■here'ore    th!?  heavier  commodities  migh-  be 
riore  heavily  loaded  on  motor  freight  vehicles, 
but    more    heavily    loaded    according    to   the 
fr.cre"ed  ,,ve,ght  orovisions  of  S.  2658  ,  which 
exceed  t;',   percent),  not  the  increased  vol- 
ume   limits     However,   an   allowance   lor   G>2 
,,»rceat    more    carriage— or    any    other    per- 
centage  iidv. nee -does  not  mean   a   possible 
'.-iv.ngs  in  carrier  costs  of  that  same  magni- 
tude   Added  lo:iriings  and  benefits  to  carriers 
re  not  the  .-.-me  thing,  because  costs  do  not 
hold  constant    There  are  numeroius  offsets  to 
higher  weight  :  llowances  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased earner  investment  and  running  costs. 
not  to  mention  the  increased  highway  con- 
struction   and    maintenance    costs    and    the 
extra  social  costs  imposed  on  other  traffic^ 

The  Paper  Institute  and  Pulpwood  Associa- 
tion also  misciilculated  the  gains  to  their  own 
ndustries  from  size  and  weight  limit  expan- 
.;ion  The  two  groups  projected  a  tot,al  savings 
of  $23  million  annually  if  the  limits  prc^posed 
bv  S  2658  were  instituted  The  $23  millioi.  is 
the  sum  of  $8  million  from  paper  carnage 
and  the  $14,5  million  from  pulpwood  haul- 
age The  savings  m  paper  transport  include 
$3  million  resulting  Irom  the  width  hmit 
increase    and    $5    milUon    from    the    weight 

increases.  ,,  ,      ,,  ,,,_.« 

Although  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  t.icse 
savings  were  calculated  from  the  -"  orniation 
presented  by  these  eroups..-itl<^^^yp\^^^ 
add  to  8,  And,  paper  products  are  of  such 
varying  density  that  both  volume  and  weiph 
advances  may  be  put  to  use  in  moving  p:.per 
to  provide  carrier  cost  savings  ,    ,„      f 

But    the    carrier    gains    m    the    "^'"''■«    "^ 
pulpwood  were  variously  stated  to  be  euh  r 
$     or  $6  million  for  the  width  increase  .nd 
ether   $5   or   $10   million   for   the   v-^'g^.    in- 
crease   There  is  no  way  for  these  figures  to 
add  to  $14  5  million!  In  fact,  if  the  -rea  ..tic 
savlnes"   suggested   by   these   croups   were   to 
^   .Adopted    as   feasible   carrier    gains   resul- 
uie  from  extra  weight,  the  iota    would  ec.i.il 
U  million.  However   even  $6  n^.''»on  is  an  e  - 
^r.neous  €st;mate.   Volume  increases  v^i.l   not 
'now    pulpwoc^    earners   to   add    more    wr.od 
to  theI^^e'^licles   Pulpwood  is  c;uite  dense  .  na 
lo-vdincs   are    governed   by   weight   limits   ex- 
c°uBKely.'     Therefore,    the   $1    "o   $6   million 


.    102"      96'     96"      Ci^. 
,.- Pee  rp.  163-64,  M'pra  .      ^, 

.■^.  Malcolm    F.    Kent,    'The    r-re,glu  s     ;  .e 
V'eicht,"  m   Procrrclvigs   of   the   .ulh    .4'^.^'"? 
Vrctmg    oi    the    Hialnrav     Re-rarrn     Beard 
Wasmngton.    DC:     Natiotial    Aoaciemy    -  f 
sciences-National   Research  Council,   lO-'iS). 
^p'""44    However,  light-density  wood  chips 
'm'^v    be   capable  of   using   ^ricrc,.sea   ^oXuin^. 
Zl  this   traffic  provides  an   increasing  po  - 
.,r,n   of   tot«l   DVlp   input    in   the   norxuwe 
Sment  of  the'ln^o.st^y.  See  ^conimirJin-_ 
vX    1947   1961  and  1956  through  1966  i  Seat 
tle'^' wash      Northwest  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation 119671  ).  p.  A-1. 
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saving  claimed  to  result  from  Increased 
width  are  highly  doubtful  More<iver.  the  re- 
m.ilnlni?  try  to  »10  mllUon  savlntrs  and  the 
»8  minion  savings  In  p;>ppr  tr.insp'irt  are  fur- 
tner  suspect  As  hiis  been  already  pointed 
out,  loadings  and  L-arr:er  -OBt  ,avtni;s  ire  not 
the  same,  despite  the  il,i:ms  ^  f  advocates  In 
summarv.  the  Paper  Inst.tiite  .ind  Pulpwood 
Association  estimates  which  include  the  only 
industry  fli?ures  for  economy-wide  potential 
savings  expened  from  passage  of  a  2e5«.  can- 
not be  used  in  this  paper  as  ^  basis  for  pre- 
dlctlna;  carrier  cost  s.ivlnics 

Turnpike  triple.it  tett.f — The  .'arrlfr  bene- 
flt*  of  incr<>aaed  vehicle  lengtu  are  rarely 
quantitatively  estimated  but  motor  cnmmon 
carriers  believe  them  to  be  substantial  The 
itren.;th  of  this  belief  is  illustrated  by  the 
number  of  tests  currently  being  made  with 
triples  combinations 

Great  Lakes  Expre.ss  Company  iGLXi  made 
one  such  test  in  1966  GLX  is  a  common  car- 
r.er  truoKinj?  rlrm  operating  475  tracUirs  900 
trailers,  and  23  •ernunals.  its  routes  are  lo- 
cated m  the  upper  Midwest  The  carrier  made 
.«.n  experimental  roiind  trip.  Chlc.igo  to 
Clereland.-carrv:ni{  a  63  000-pound  payload 
>f  general  commodities  The  equipment  used 
was  a  94-foot,  108  DOO-pound  gross  weight 
combination  of  three  27-foot  semitrailers 
This  test  was  witnessed  by  representatives 
of  the  Ohio  and  Indlan.i  Tiimplke  Commis- 
sions and  the  ICC  - 

Accordii^.g  to  the  report  oi  this  experiment 
m  Wrftern  Trucktng  magazine,  the  witnesses 
saw  a  test  that  Was  trouble-free  '  with  the 
sCraUea  encountered  surmounted  at  speeds 
well  .ibove  ■  the  minimum  •  The  driver 
r  lund  handling  to  be  no  more  dllflcult 

than  handling  "wo  conventional  40-foot  trail- 
ers.' ■  -  However  the  trouble-.'ree  iperatlon 
came  about  only  after  a  repositioning  ol  the 
trailers  was  conducted  because  of  excessive 
trailer  sway    '■ 

The  earners'  interest  can  be  better  under- 
stood when  It  13  realized  that,  .according  to 
the  magazine   article.    '  no   modification 

.)f  OLX'3  standard  27'  bottoms  was  re- 
quired '  '  No  :ulded  -arrler  'osts  were  re- 
ported in  moving  triples  combinations  as 
■ompared  wita  moving  double  '27-foot  trail- 
ers. On  the  other  hand,  the  carrier  obtained  a 
>ne-thlrd  increase  in  payload  ton-miles 

This  report  l.s  hardlv  i  .-omplete  analysis  of 
the  earner  benettts  from  vehicle  length  It 
aoes  no  more  than  point  up  the  extreme  poe- 
.iibiUtlea  of  gHin.  with  Ught-densltv  freight, 
which  may  be  .mtlclpa'ed  by  'he  earner  Un- 
questionably tnples  using  standard  equip- 
ment would  encounter  .idded  carrier  coats  In 
companson  with  doubles,  such  .as  greater  fuel 
consumption,  a  nse  in  tire  wear,  and  in- 
creased travel  timeB  Theee  Increased  costs 
would  tend  to  offset  the  extri  cubic  capacity 
made  available  for  revenue  loadings  A  more 
analytic  pnxjedure  for  jtscertaining  the  value 
to  carriers  of  increased  cubic  capacity  will  be 
des<nbed  in  the  next  section 

Western  Trtickmg  magazine  enttmates  - 
In  1965.  this  magazine  estimated  the  value 
to  cimers.  m  terms  of  increased  net  reve- 
nues which  might  accrue  of  using  ■27-foot 
doubles  combinations  rather  than  40-foot 
semitrailers  »  The  doubles  provide  greater 
cubic  capacity  than  semis  and.  in  the  maga- 
zines  opinion,  are  highly  de«lrable  for  the 
operators  because  low-den&lty  traJBc  has  be- 
come a  ruling  factor  in  conimon  earner 
operations  by  motor  vehicles  This  view  is  in 
ileclded    contnist    with    the    situation    .%s    re- 


cently ivs  1954  when  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  found  that  weight  not  cube  was  a 
controlling  factor  in  all  but  pTh.ips  9  per- 
cent of  tot.il  highway  frt-lght  tonnage  *  To- 
day, however.  liMds  earned  on  the  highways 
are  believed  to  fill  the  cargo  vehicle  to  cubic 
capacity  more  often  than  not.  without  reach- 
ing legal  lond-llmlts  In  lhe5;e  clrcumst  ince<i. 
an  increment  of  vehicle  size  which  allows 
more  cubic  capacity  c  in  increase  revenues 

From  the  tlgiires  ^Iven  by  the  trade  for  the 
tvplcal  cubic  capacity  of  over-the-road 
t-qulpmenl  it  is  iK>sslble  U>  calculate  the  In- 
creases in  cube  which  can  become  available 
through  changes  in  maximum  size  dimen- 
sions for  motor  vehicles.  The  Western  Tmck- 
■.ng  data  suggest  that  a  width  change  of  96 
t  I  102  inches  would  expand  cubic  capacity  of 
the  typical  40-foot  semitrailer  by  5  9  [lercent. 
The  27-foot  doubles  combination  would  ex- 
pand cubic  cargo  c.ipadty  by  6  3  percent'' 
Six  percent  would  seem  a  reasonable  over- 
■ill  estimate.  ■* 

Perh.ips  .ts  Wi-tt-rn  Trucking  believes  the 
Bureau  "f  Public  Roads'  finding  Is  outmoded 
It  may  be  that  low-denslly  commodities,  the 
type  for  which  cubic  capacity  is  reached  be- 
fore weight  limits  are  exceeded,  comprise 
more  than  9  percent  of  the  total  trafUc."" 
But  there  is  no  proof  of  this  claim  and  no 
studies  of  trafHc  composition  by  density  have 
been  undertaken  since  1954  Therefore  for 
the  calculations  to  follow,  .m  assvimptlon  nf 
9  percent  for  the  low-density  share  will  be 
used  by  this  author. 

A  width  Increase  would  permit  the  na- 
tions current  truck  tonnage  "f  freight  traffic 
in  the  low-density  category  to  be  mnved  with 
the  use  of  fewer  Tuoks  .ind  truck-tractor 
combinations  than  presently  required  Low- 
density  nrotor  vehicle  tratfic  would  therefore 
be  transported  at  less  total  ."St  than  with 
current  size  restrictions  unless  the  added 
earner,  public,  and  social  costs  required  fur 
vehicle  provision  and  operation,  highway 
construction  and  maintenance,  and  com- 
pensation of  effects  on  other  traflBc  more 
than  offset  the  cubic  capacity  gains  To  ap- 
proximate Uie  aggregate  cost  s^ivings  obtain- 
.ible  Ma  a  6-lnch  width  increase  it  will  first 
be  .issumed  that  no  offsetting  carrier  cost 
increases  exist  m  the  form  of  added  fuel  ex- 
pense* or  higher  vehicle  purchase  prices  TTie 
maximum  conceivable  carrier  sjunngs  m  ton- 
mile  costs  can  then  be  computed  These  .sav- 
ings .ire  measured  by  the  ton-inlles  of  Ught- 
density  c.irito  'rmsported  times  the  savings 
:n  ton-mile  osls  Secondly,  a  reasonable  In- 
crease m  currier  vusls  'JvUl  be  estimated,  and 
these  costs  will  be  »ublra«.ted  from  the 
.iggregative  '.irrier  revenue  gain  fx>  find  the 
net  earner  savings  .  It  any  i 

The  current  volume  of  traffic  being  moved 
in  highway  vehicles  which  have  reached 
cubic  capacity  limits  Is  estimated  herein  as 
the  priKiuct  of  unal  Intercity  ton-miles  by 
highway  1 360  billion  i"  and  the  percentage 
currently  reaching  cubic  limits  i9  percent). 
TTie  total  cost  of  that  portion  (32  billion 
ton-miles  i  can  be  established  by  the  product 
times    the   average   cost   per    ton-mile    (5  814 


■•    Triples  on   tiie  Turnpike.  "  p    28 

•>  /bid  .  p    29 

■^Conventional,  that  is,  for  certain  limited 
toll-road  operations.  Ibul. 

'» Ibid. 

■>  Ibid.,  p    28 

■•What  Is  C\»be  Worth?'  Western  Truck- 
ing—Motor  Transportation,  XUV.  No.  8  (Au- 
gust.  1965).  21   27. 


cenlsl  "'  riiese  calculations  yield  $1,860,- 
4R0,(X)0  But  given  the  8-percent  width  In- 
crease 33  92  billion  ton-miles  of  low-density 
freight  I  an  added  6  percent!  could  be  carried, 
rather  than  'he  present  32  billion  ton-miles. 
If  33  92  billion  tnn-mlles  were  transported, 
with  no  additional  costs,  the  average  ton- 
mile  cost  would  be  5  196  cents  Therefore, 
each  of  the  32  billion  ton-miles  would  be 
transported  at  i  savings  of  0  312  cents.  In 
the  aitgregate  this  savings  might  total 
$105  280  000  'Hie  S105  3  million  figure  Is  the 
maximum  conceivable  carrier  savings  that 
would  result  from  the  allowance  of  102-Inch 
widths 

However,  the  probable  savings  must  take 
account  of  extra  carrier  expenses  required  to 
provide  extra  cub'.c  capacity  Unfortunately, 
the  author  has  been  unable  to  discover  any 
estimates  of  these  costs  .Assuming,  for  want 
of  better  data,  that  the  extra  co.-it  would 
equal  2  percent  of  current  carrier  expenses 
if<jr  example  »800  extra  In  Initial  cost  of  a 
$40,000  doubles  combination  for  structural 
expansion,  prorated  over  the  life  of  the  ve- 
hicle), and  that  such  extra  expense  would 
be  required  for  one-fourth  of  the  n.itlon's 
truck  fleet,  the  annual  carrier  operating  cost 
of  providing  an  extra  6  Inches  of  width  would 
equal  $93  024  000  Therefore,  a  better  estimate 
of  the  carrier  pains  from  a  C-inch  width  In- 
crcivse  WDiiUl  be  the  uel  annual  c.ir-ler  sav- 
ings, or  $12256.000  Hils  figure  does  not 
consider  ofTtets  in  the  form  of  .ddltlonal 
highway  expenditures  to  widen  olti  roads  and 
bridges  and  construct  new  highways  to 
higher  standards  Nor  does  It  consider  re- 
quired compensation  to  other  highway  users 
harmed  by  wider  commercial  vehicles. 

The  Westirn  Triukmg  data  have  enabled 
the  author  Uy  estimate  a  range  of  carrier  cost 
saUngs  by  which  to  ev.iluate  cubic  capacity 
gains  obtained  via  a  revision  m  the  legal 
motor-vehicle  width  maximum  from  96  to 
102  inches.  The  maximum  potential  carrier 
cost  savings,  allowing  no  offsets  through  in- 
creased carrier  costs,  could  equal  $112  mil- 
lion. There  Is  no  way  with  available  data  to 
esumate  the  moKnitude  of  the  offsetting 
carrier  costs,  bat  the  pressures  exerted  for 
greater  width  suggests  that  savings  to  car- 
riers of  some  magnitude  Is  possible;  under 
the  assumption  of  a  2-percent  increase  for 
one-fourth  of  the  vehicles,  the  most  likely 
estimate  of  savings  is  $12.3  million.  Thus,  the 
.cavlngs  range  is  from  some  positive  number 
.greater  than  0)  to  $105  3  million,  with  the 
most  probable  savings  estimate  for  |,'reater 
width  being  $12  3  million 


•  Kent.  "The  Freight's  the  Weight."  pp.  21- 
44. 

-;    What  Is  Cube  Worth?     p   23 

»  The  6',  -figure  accords  closely  with  an  es- 
timate of  7  ^,  provided  by  Sackett.  p.  3  An 
estimate  if  fi  is  also  m.ade  by  Robert  S 
Reeble.  Highway  Equipment  Innovation  for 
Improved  Public  Service  .uid  Carrier  Profits, 
in  Papery-  EtgUtn  Annual  Meeting,  Tranj- 
po'-tation  Re:iearch.  Forum  (Oxford.  Ind  The 
Richard  B    Cross  Company,   1967).  p    189. 

•However,  the  BPR  study  found  little 
change  in  slupping  densities  from  1943  to 
1954.  A  period  longer  than  that  from  1954  to 
1966!  the  d»t«  of  the  Western  Trucking 
article  9««  Kent.  The  Freight's  the  Weight,' 
p.  7 

"See  n   42.  ^up'a   p    188 


'  Much  of  the  light-density  freight  prob- 
ably moves  by  common  carrier.  Thus,  the 
average  common  earner  revenue  per  ton- 
mile.  6l2t.  less  5  ■-  to  take  the  operating 
revenue  into  .tccount.  equals  5.814r.  which 
will  be  adopted  us  average  ton-mile  costs  for 
Ught-denslty  traffic.  See  Transport  Econorn- 
ic  Monthlij  ComrneV  (August.  1967).  p.  3. 
and  n  42.  .,upra.  p.  180.  The  calculations  for 
the  remaining  figtires  in  this  paragraph  .ise 
fotind  as  follows.  Given  are  average  carrier 
costs  per  ton-mile  (AC,  -5.814c).  and  total 
motor  carrier  output  of  low-density  traffic 
in  ton-miles  (TP, -36.000.000.000  ton-miles). 
To  be  found  are  the  total  cost  of  transport- 
ing low-density  products  with  current  equip- 
ment (TC,|.  the  total  (TC.)  and  average 
(AC.)  c(38t  of  trucking  low-density  products 
with  102-ln  wide  equipment,  and  the  aver- 
age (AS)  .iiid  total  (TS)  savings  to  carriers. 
Assume  TC,  -TC..  Thus: 

I'l'i     \(','-.'ri'i) 

re,    >  ii.'j%M  jj.i»»i.i«)u,(iu)=$l.»fi0,4'»n,i»in 

■1  I',-    I*  X'.l  TT, 

Ti'i-d  imi  ;fj,i««i.(«ii',(i00=33.92i).noo 

TC,=TCj-AC;Tl't 

TC.    ?i.'<«'4sn.(Kin 
'*-^'    TP,"    33.wi).noi)       ^^ 
AS  =  A( 'i  -  \Cj  =■  .s  111 -.1  iK.^ -csje/ 
TS-TI'i  AS-ftiUyjB  t.C.dOO.IMi.ilOII)  =  iiw.atii.uoo. 
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Fvxdence  from  Government  studies  of  econ- 
'  omiei  of  scale  m  motor  vehicle  equipment 
si:e  and  weight 

The  number  of  studies  by  government  and 
CO-  ernment-related  researchers  and  agencies 
•pcKing  to  estimate  the  vanance  of  motor 
vehicle  costs  with  equipment  ftze  and  weight 
,s  smaller  than  Ihc^e  undert..ken  by  industry 
croups  But  the  covernment  studies  range 
even  more  wldelv  in  comprehensiveness.  A  re- 
..nt  paper  bv  a  'n.nsportatlcn  engineer  with 
Die  California  Public  Utilities  Commission 
..t.ttd  the  Mew  that  economies  of  scale  in 
..q,..rment  M/e  clearly  exist,  as  follows: 

Economies  of  scale  are  readily  available  in 
truck  transportation  In  line  haul  operations 
\fhicle  operating  costs  rise  only  slightly  and 
driver  labor  costs  rnay  remain  nearly  con- 
stant as  the  size  of  vehicle  and  load  Increase. 
Revenues  from  transporting  many  types  of 
commodities,  on  the  other  hand,  will  increase 
directly  with  each  increment  of  load  carrying 
i.ipacifv  added."  ■-  „  »^_ 

However  no  factual  support  was  given  for 
this  .strong  statement,  either  from  experi- 
mental studies  or  by  citation  from  the  avail- 
able literature. 

on  the  other  hand  Jan  De  Wellle,  writing 
for  the  World  Bank  has  done  extensive  re- 
c^carch  in  the  literature  on  vehicle  cost 
savings  over  a  narrow  range  of  vehicle  slzes,"^ 
As  De  Weille  has  investigated  government 
and  industrv  sources  from  many  countries, 
reference  will  be  made  to  his  work.  In  the 
US  the  Hlghwav  Research  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  ..f  Sciences  has  prepared 
what  is  without  question  the  most  exten- 
sive collection  of  experimental  and  account- 
ing data  available  on  the  subject  from 
United  States  sources  '  Considerable  depend- 
ence win  be  placed  on  the  HRB  studies  in 
this  thesis. 
The  De  Wnllc  report  for  the  World  Bank 

The  De  Weille  report  is  prlmaniy  con- 
cerned with  estimating  the  effects  of  road 
improvement  on  the  development  of  a  coun- 
trv-  It  IS  essentially  similar  to  the  Odier 
report  for  the  United  Nations,  published  in 
1962  by  the  French  government,  but  more 
recent  and  more  comprehensive." 

The  De  Weille  report  finds  that  the  most 


imnortent  of  the  benefits  of  road   improve- 
ment 1^  the  cost  savings  to  road  u^ers.  Thus. 
S^  Wellle  devotes  himself  mainly  to  obtaln- 
mg  sa  isfactory   figiires.   applicable   under   a 
wide  variety  of  conditions,   with   respect   to 
^he  economic  significance  of  ^-^"es  t°  -",t 
users    An  attractive  feature  of  the  report  is 
Ttl  reference  to  very  recent  studies  of  rno  or 
v^h  cle  costs  made  in  several  ""^'"^'^^J^'^^^^^^ 
countries.  It  has  also  given  more  attention 
than   many   other   studies   to   rtescrlbing   the 
cost   deviations   as   they    are    related     o   ve- 
S  types.  Yet.  De  WelUe's  study  utilizes  a 
quite  limited  range  of  vehicle  weights. 

For    the    typical    vehicles    shown    in    that 
stiTdy    the   behavior   of   Une-haul   operating 
costs  is  presented  in  Table  21.  For  vehicles 
arglrth^an  pick-ups,  the  average  operating 
costs  for  a  vehicle  ton-kilometer  appear  to 
Sne  at  a  rate  of  about  1.5  percent  with 
e^h"ncrement  in  vehicle  size  of  1.000  pounds 
'g^oss  weight.  This  rate  was  altnost  the  .an.e 
for    an    increase    from    a    vehicle    of    57.000 
pounds   gross  weight  to  a  vehicle   of    ,1  000 
founds  gross  as  it  was  for  an  increase  fom 
a  vehicle  of   14.000   pounds  gross  weight  to 
one    of    57.000    pounds    gross.    However,    .he 
rate  ^uivalencv  could  have  been  Influeneed 
by    the    71.000-pound    vehicle    being    tleisel- 
powered. 

TABLE    21  -LINE-HAUL     OPERATING    COSIS     BY     GROSS 
VEHICLE  WEIGHT' 


Peri^nl  leduc- 
Operalms  Operating        Hon  m  opet- 

Gtoss  costs:  (cents     costs  ^  (cents       atmg  costs- 

kilometet) 


6.000 
14.000 
W.OOO 
71,000 


3  b6 
b  13 
7.92 
7.78 


.19 
.73 
.28 
.22 


i  8 
1  4 
l.b 


"  Enc  Mohr     Size  and  Weight  Regulation," 
in   Papers— Eighth    Annual   Meeting.   Trans- 
portation Resrarrh  Forum  (Oxford,  Ind.:  The 
Richard  B.  CroKs  Company,  1967).  pp.  247-48. 
•J  Jan   De   Wellle.    (?ua»if  i/!catioii   of   Road 
luer  Savings    World   Bank   Staff  Occasional 
Papers     No!  2    .Baltimore.   Md.:    The   Johns 
Hopkins  Presfi  for  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  1966). 
"Bulletin  301. 
"De  Wellle,  p.  xlU. 

■*The  Odler  report,  wrif^n  for  the  United 
Nations   .IS   a   guide    toward    measuHng    the 
economic    effects    of    road    construction   and 
improvements   in   underdeveloped  countries, 
investigates  the  relationship  of  vehicle  oper- 
ating costs  to  vehicle  speed  and  acceleration 
road    gradients,    curves   and    pavement,    and 
travel   time    Cost  vartations  with  respect  to 
these  factors  depend  as  well  on  the  vehicle  s 
size    and    weight.    Although    Odier    Pre6«!nts 
data     for     pa«enger    cars    separately    from 
trucks,  and  for  trucks  by  size  class  up  Jo  10 
and  20  tons,  no  cost  figures  are  provided  for 
vehicles   in   the  heavier  weight  classes.  Per- 
haps this  is  because  smaller  trucks  may  be 
more  useful  on  the  generally  poor  roads  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries.  Nor  "°es  Odier 
bring  out  operating  cost  clifTerence.  as  relat^ 
to   vehicle   height    length,   or   width.  There 
fore    his  studv  is  of  far  less  utility  for  cal- 
culations involving  xery  large  and  heavy  ve- 
hicle combinations  than  are  the  one«J°^« 
examined  and  commented  on  in  the  follow- 
ing -ect.ons   i-*e  Lionel  Odier.  The  Economic 
b,urtits  of  Road  Con.sf ruction  and  Improve- 
ments   trans,  by  Noel  Undsay  (Pane:  Publi- 
cations ESTOUP  1 1962 1 ) . 


.  tmnrrp-  Ian  Oe  Weille   (Juanlilicalion  ot  Road  User  Savings. 

"■r;.:;3  ST.r:.S  'S  i « >-  '•  - '"- 

0  Calculated  by  aulhoi  (shoti  tons) 
The  De  Weille  study  generally  confirmed 
in^tr?  opinion  on  ^^^  ^^^^'^^l"'  'HIZ 
',nd  heavier  vehicles  on  Une-haul  operat- 
mg  coL^.  AS  summarised  by  him.  the  results 
were  as  follows :  .„ 

•^ey  indicate  that  vehicle  operating  cost^ 
per  kilometer  Increase  with  the  size  of  the 
vehicle,  but  less  than  Proportionately.  Op- 
erating costs  for  trucks  on  a  per  ton  basis 
d^resle    therefore     with     increasing     truck 

"  Ofco"lirse,  it  would  be  necessary  «  convert 
from  vehlcle-mile  cost^  to  net  ton-mile  cos^ 
in  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  vehicle 
weight    on    the    ton-miles    of    commodities 
transported.     Then     conclusions     could     be 
made  regarding  economics  of  vehicle  weight 
once  load  factors  were  taken  into  account. 
Highway  Research  Board  Studies  of  Carrier 
CoBts  as  Affected  by  Vehicle  Weight 
The  Highway  Research   Board,  an  arm  of 
the  private  and  prestigious  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  since  1920.  has  long  been  inter- 
ested  in   the   relationship   of    motor    vehicle 
operating  costs  to  equipment  si?.e  and  weight 
IThe  Highway  Research  Board's  Committee  on 
the   Economics   of   Motor   Vehicles   Size   and 
Weight  has   undertaken  studies  on  gasoline 
consumption  and  travel  time  as  affected  by 
vehicle    and    highway    characteristics."    the 
relationship  of  cargo  weight  and  volume  to 


vehicle  capacity."  and  the  effect  of  veh  cle 
gross  weight  on  line-haul  trucking  coster 
ThTs  sectfon  will  first  describe  a  controlled 
experiment  of  the  effect  of  gross  ^velght  on 
operating  costs  in  which  the  Board  wa«  in- 
vofverl  It  will  then  analyze  the  hndings  of 
an  fxten.ne  accounting  cost  study  under- 
taken bv  the  Board  These  findings  will  be 
clisctis,secl  in  relation  to  total  carrier  c.«t 
savings  estimated  to  be  obtainable  Ir.^m 
w-ight  increases 

The  AASHO  Koad  T.  st.s -The  most  recent 
c,f   a   long  series  of   lest   road   Investigations 
into  the  relatu.n:.hip  of  motor  ^ehic!e  oi^r.i- 
tions  to  the  cHpabiUty  of  ^^f^^-y^^f^  ^ '/^'  ; 
stand    and    aecommc<iate    them    if  ok    pUre 
at  Ottawa,   Illinois,   from    1958   to   l^eOJ^ie 
Ottawa  road   tests  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  State  Highway  Officials  were  planned 
expenments.    directed    toward    an    objective 
an^vsis    of    the   effects    of    traffic    of    Knox^n 
teighus     and     applications     or     IreQuenc,  s 
upon  carefully  constructed  highways  of  var\- 
np    surface    and    subbase    speclfieatlon-s     in 
addition,  vehicle  performance  and  operating 
cost   data  were   gathered   for   gross  ai^d   axle 
weight,?   far   In   excess  of   the   currentU    per- 
muted   loadings    on    public    highways     The 
e  l.tne    csts    of    operating    the.se    vehicles 
na--  well  be  indicative  of  the  values  which 
might   be   obtainable   if   the  state   and   Fed- 
eral vehicle  weight  limlt-s  ^■"%^^'  ^^'•*"^,^ 
for    fue     interstate     Highway     System      The 
Higi.v-av   Research   Board   plaved   :.n    im]>c  r- 
u.nt  part   in  tl.e  administration   and  opera- 
tion   of    the    AASHO    road    te?t    et>sting    -127 
million   The  results  of  the  test  are  reia.ed  to 
"ehicle  costs  were  presented  m  the  Hifh-ray 
Rfsearrh  Board's  special  Report  731 

The    llhnois    Road    Te.^f.s    trhicte   cost    rc- 
.,,/r-— The    .\ASHO    Road    Test    at    Ottawa. 
Illinois,  obtained  \ehlcle  cost  results  in  the 
,reas   of   pasoUne   and   diesel-fuel   eonsump- 
non  rates,  oil-consumption  rates,   lire  costs 
j.nd     maintenance     expenses        -T.-e     results 
were    for    the    operation    of    /chicles    with 
-,ngle-axle    weights    ranging    Irom    2  000    to 
30  000  pounds:   tandem-axle  loads  from   -4- 
000    to    48  000    pounds:     and    gross    weictnts 
•r.ni  4  200  to  108.600  pounds" 
"    In   summary,   the   road   test   results   foy'.d 
gasoline-consumption    rates    per    I'^O"    l'^-;- 
load  ton-miles  ".   .   .  decreased  from  233  p.  1 
for   4  200-lb    singie-unlt    trucks    to    approxi- 
mately 14  gal  for  54.800-lb  tractor  semltrai.er 
cornb,nations."''<    From    the   data    Preseine^^ 
there  appear  to  be  distinct  carrier  economies 
of   equipment  size  in  gasoline  consumptiMi 
a£  gVoss  vehicle  weight  rises,  including  wuh- 
in  the  40  000-  to  50.000-pound  range   No  p-a   - 
olme-powered  vehicles  of  weights  exceeding 
the    current    Federal    gross    maximum    v.e.e 

On  the  other  Hand,  the  carrier  fuel  econ- 
omies for  diesel-powered  vehicles  of  the 
lireer  sizes  appear  considerably  more  'i^-''^ 
T^f  report  on  the  AASHO  road  test  findin,'s 
stated'  ■Diesel  fuel  consumption  rate^  per 
1000  gros6  ton-miles  decreased  only  she r.t.'. 
from  5  8  to  5.0  gal  m  the  range  of  .0,00- 
to  l08.GOO-:ta  loaded  gross  weights  operated 
on  the  Road  Test  "  '  . 

Economies  of  vehicle  size  -'l^o  ''P*'^;'^,.'' 
take  place  m  oil  consumption.  ..I'ho-.ieh  i  ie 
rate  of  fall  m  quarts  used  per  1.000  ton-rules 
decre.-...ed  for  the  larger  diesel-nowe.-d  ve- 
hicles. The  AAi^nO  report  concluded  .vS 
follows  ■ 


•■•  De  Weille.  p.  30. 

-C  C  Saal  rime  n«d  Guso/me  Con.siitnp- 
fion  m  Afofor  Truck  Operation.  Highway  Re- 
search Board  Special  Report  9A  (Washington. 
DC):  National  Academy  of  Sciences-Na- 
tional Research  Council,  1950). 


"Kent.   "The   Freight's   -'^e  Weight." 

■  Bullf'tin  .■iOl- 

The  iASHO  Road  T> -r  Proceedings  o,  a 
rovicrrncr  Held  May  16-28.  1962.  St.  Lnuis 
■Jo  Hithwav  Re.<^earch  Bo:,rd  Special  R-port 
73  ,  Washington.  DC:  National  Academv  of 
sciences- National  Research   CounciK   l9S2i. 

Mai-olm  F  Ken.  AASHO  Roa-i  Test  \  e- 
Mcle  Opcratm-  Costs  llelated  to  Gross 
WeipiiT.  '  in  loiri..  pp.  150-51. 

Ibid.,  p.  lf)2 

■  Ibid.,  p.  153. 
"  Ibid 
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"The  trend  line  .  .  .  f.>r  <X1  added  pn 
1000  U-in-mlleB  decre«i«e<l  rapidly  from  0  43 
qt  »t  ♦.200-lb  loaded  srotw  wrli?ht  to  0  12  ql 
a,t  54.800-ll>  for  gasoline- powered  vehlclew 
The  trend  line  for  iMl  added  then  tended  to 
level  off  for  dleeel- powered  vehicles  fnwn  0  10 
to  OOe  qt  per  1  000  ton-ml'.ea  f.-'>m  70  100  uj 
108.500-lb  loaded   a^rowi   welifhta  '  •• 

Tire  coats  are  complu-a'.ed  to  me^usure  snd 
the  resulta  obtained  depend  r.n  the  oiitpvit 
me.\sure  chosen  The  AASHO  report  found 
tire  costa  to  appear  rel.itlvelv  constant  per 
tfin-mlle  for  vehicles  of  nslnn  weights  But 
the  constancy  of  tire  crists  with  ton-mlles 
of  operation  existed  »lde-by-slde  with  rlslni? 
tire  coeta  with  respect  to  tire  ;  ads  '  The 
overall  vehicle  weight  w  ts  f^und  to  be  not 
nearly  so  Imprjrtant  a  cost  determinant.  <i3 
the  load  the  tire  itself  must  carr>'  The  more 
wheels  that  are  pla<-ed  on  a  tr'ulc  to  support 
a  (?lven  load  the  li.wer  the  ton-mile  cost 
of    tires   appeared    to   be 

However.  moMir  vehicle  repair  expense  as 
me.vsured  by  the  frequen^-y  of  component 
replacements  appears  to  exhibit  di^rconom- 
lei  of  vehicle  weight  The  AASHO  report 
3-«ted  '"There  Is  a  general  trend  with  one 
exeeplli»»-f2a  900-lb  (;asi  line  engine  i  towards 
fewer  miies  per  enulne  repl.icement  .is  loaded 
<r  133  weight  Increases  •■  The  heavier  vehicles 
also  appeared  to  reqiire  replacement  of 
transmisslon.s  and  rear  springs  more  often 
than  the  lighter  vehicles 

The  AASHO  road  test  results  do  not  sug- 
gest the  relative  Importance  of  the  several 
ci^ist  categories  Nevertheless  the  f  illowlng 
ronclusions  appear  to  be  jupp<  rted  fur  the 
heavier  vehicles  The  heaviest  vehicles,  large- 
ly those  powered  with  diesel  fuel,  exhibit 
slight  economies  .n  fuel  .md  oil  c.jnsumptlon. 
They  exhibit  di.seconomies  m  replacement 
frequency  of  engine  transmission,  and  spring 
components  The  heaviest  vehicles  encounter 
constant  costs,  with  gr-jss  vehlcl  weight,  la 
tire  wear  The  most  important  of  these  sev- 
eral cost  categories  appears  Ui  be  repair  .-oats, 
followed  by  fuel  and  then  tire  costs  Econ- 
omies in  fuel  .md  oil  ctjsts  alone  will  not 
bring  about  reductions  m  total  operating  ex- 
penses be'M  .^e  fuel  and  oil  expenditures 
represent   but   a  minor  part  of  total  carrier 

'■  iSLs   * 

The  above  rindlngs  do  not  involve  the  en- 
tire range  of  vehic.e  maintenance  and  op- 
erating costs  In  particular  the  l.ibor  cost* 
per  ton-mile  were  not  included  Purther.  the 
relationships  which  were  investigated  may 
not  be  representative  of  general  conxmerclal 
operations   for   ilie  following  re<asons 

1  Operating  speeds  were  limited  to  a  criti- 
s-.ant  35  miles  per  hour  on  straight  stretches 
and  5  miles  per  hour  on  turn-arounds:  op- 
erau>iL3  on  public  high-Aays  ^'-erti-e  higher 
.ind  more  variable  speeds  than   these 

i  The  test  ro«d  rates  of  nse  and  f.i'.!  were 
relatively  low 

3  Test  vehicles  were  fully  loaded  at  all 
times- 

4  Tire  wear  on  turnarounds  was  more 
severe  than  would  be  encountered  in  normal 
highway  operations. 

5  Stops  and  st-irts   were  relatively  few 

6  Sp>eclal  differentials  .ind  gear  ratios  were 
selected  for  the  test  vehicle*  i  with  the  view 
of    providing    optimal    fuel    economy) 

7  All  diesel  and  some  gpisoUne  vehicles  were 
left  running  during  short  rest  periods  m  cold 
weather 

8  The  pavements  viere  rougher  than  to  be 
expected  m  usual  operatii,in 

i  The  vehicles  used  *ere  .united  m  con- 
flguraUon  compared  with  the  wide  range  of 
commercial  t>odles  and  axle  spacings  which 
are  available 

10.   The   vehicles   used    were   general   com- 


-Ibid     p    155 

•■  tbid     p    156 

-  Ibid  .  pp    15*  58 

"  For   these   cost   categories    »ee   Table  22, 

in/ra.   p    222 


merclal  mxlels  not  .specially  c<ins' meted  to 
handle  extra-heavy  loads  * 

The  HRH  1  lin^-naul  t'uikmg  coif  ftudy 
u-!ing  rar'irr  arrountmg  co.xt  dafa  The  Il- 
linois road  test  w.us  a  fairly  srnall-w.ile  study 
ISO  far  .IS  the  vehicle  cost  aspects  were  con- 
cerned 1 

The  road  test  .ittempted  to  formulate  func- 
tlon.d  relationships  between  vehicle  size  and 
sever.il  line-haul  carrier  cost  elements  The 
HRB  undertook  an  extensive  study  of  an  en- 
tirely dltTerent  sort,  however,  in  the  late 
1350.S  m  order  to  obtain  cro.ss-sectlonal  data 
of  .iverage  vehicle  costs  as  related  u>  vehicle 
we. gilt  .Kusses  This  accounting  cost  study 
utilised  data  from  the  records  of  611  motor 
carriers  common,  contract,  exempt,  and  pri- 
vate, which  operated  in  1965  and  rj56  The 
accounting  study  gathere<l  data  on  all  aspects 
of  line-haul  'peratmg  -os's  of  17  737  gaso- 
llne-povcered  and  5t>47  diesel -powered  ve- 
hicles Willi  grixss  vehicle  weikjhui  extending 
from  JJ  500  pounds  to  l'J2  ooo  pounds  Lo.id- 
itti^s  and  unloading,  pick-up  and  delivery, 
and  rotid  user  tee  cos's  were  not  included  in 
the  study  ■'-  Carriers  were  excluded  if  their 
regul.ir  operations  did  not  m.lude  travel  on 
rur.il  roads  and  if  their  daily  runs  were  not 
predominantly  in  exce.ss  of  loO  miles  ■'" 

The  HRB  accounting  study  cites  numerous 
variables  which  xtTect  vehicle  opera:. ng  costs 
within  a  given  gross-weight  group  These  In- 
clude types  of  fuel  and  engine  si/es    types  of 


p    155 


•••Kent.  'AASHO  Road  Test 
Bulletin  301  pp  1  2 
"-  Ibid  .  p  I  Road  user  fees  -were  not  in- 
cluded because  they  were  considered  pav- 
ments  for  he  ilghways.  according  to  the 
HRB  Cert.iinlv.  user  fees  are  also  elements 
of  carrier  costa  However  the  HRBs  position 
seems  to~c<inslder  the  addition  of  user  fees 
to  other  earner  costs  premature  without 
first  determining  the  highway  costs  attrlb- 
uMble  to  vehicles  of  various  sl/.es  The  addi- 
tion of  present  fee  pavments  wotild.  in  ef- 
fect prejudge  the  deslretl  level  of  user  fee 
payments  in  the  opinion  of  the  HRB  See 
ibid     pp   45  48 

It  Is  a  minor  factor  but  the  author  be- 
lieves th.it  UKii  a  procedure  makes  the 
heavier  vehicles  appear  less  costly  than  they 
are  aituallv  found  to  be  by  their  operators 
If  ure.  tube,  depreciation,  and  replacement 
parts  expenditures  were  Ui  remain  constant 
proportions  of  t  it.il  costs  is  vehicle  weight 
rose,  assuming  no  graduation  in  user  fees 
with  weight,  then  ■jperators  of  light  vehicles 
would  pay  the  same  user  lee  percentages  of 
total  cog'.j  as  operauirs  .f  heavy  vehicles 
I  user  charges  are  paid  .us  percentages  of 
these  expenditures!  Htif  operators  of  heavier 
vehicles  pay  the  .same  user  tee  rates  on  largrr 
portions  of  Uital  carrier  cosU  because  the 
tire.  et<-  .  expenditures  increase  with  vehicle 
size  while  labor  costs,  for  e.xample.  decrease 
isee  Table  22.  infra,  p  222i  Al.so.  of  course, 
some  user  fees  i  such  as  registration  fees) 
are  graduated  Thus,  hea'.ler  vehicles  In 
reality  pay  relatively  higher  user  fees  "han 
small  vehicles,  neglect  of  'his  fact  contrlb- 
tites  to  the  HRB  finding  of  economies  m 
equipment   weight   for  heavier   vehicles. 

It  is  desirable  that  heavier  vehicles  pay 
higher  fees  because  they  iH-caslon  high  levels 
ol  public  highway  and  social  costs  In  fact,  if 
u.ser  tees  were  predicated  un  the  tlndlngs 
of  Incremental  cost  .illocatlon  .studies  made 
by  responsible  researchers  for  the  various 
states,  the  user  fees  for  large  and  heavy 
trucks  would  be  even  higher,  an''  a  procedure 
of  calculating  equipment  ."scale  economies 
'.ea'.  ing  out  user  fees  would  be  e\  en  more  mis- 
leading However.  In  determining  the  prac- 
tical benefits  of  greater  sizes  and  weights  to 
the  earners,  the  theoretically  desirable  u.ser 
fees  are  extraneous,  but  neglect  of  the  higher 
level  of  actual  viser  fees  paid  by  the  heavier 
vehicle  does  misrepresent  the  economies  of 
scale  m  e<^ulpment  ai^e 
«  fbid  .  p   2« 


tr.iUer  combinations  and  cargo  bodies,  aver- 
age dally  vehicle  mileage  and  average  road 
speeds  degree  of  loading  and  types  of  com- 
modities hauled,  and  highway  quality,  sur- 
taces.  and  gradients  Equipment  alze  differ- 
ences m  tjeneral  were  not  considered  as  im- 
portant as  weight  differences  .md  were  not 
evaluated.'' 

The  overall  result.s  of  the  Highway  Research 
Board  accounting  study  suggest  that  motor 
\ehlcle  line-haul  operating  cofets  exhibit 
steeply  decreasing  average  cosU  per  pro.ss 
ton-niUe  as  loaded  gross  vehicle  weights  rise 
from  22.500  to  approximately  40.000  pounds 
The  rate  of  decline  in  cents  per  gro.ss  ton- 
inile  was  found  to  slow  with  additional  In- 
crements of  weight  beyond  the  40.000-pound 
level  and  gro.sfi  tv>n-mlle  costs  became  almo.<l 
consumt  past  Uie  100.000-pound  mark  How- 
ever, due  to  a  reduced  ratio  of  tare  to  gros.s 
weight.  payliMd  ton-mile  costs  continued  to 
decline  slightly  to  the  192.000-pound  level 
the  limit  of  vehicle  weight  Investigated  In 
this  study  I  '  According  to  scattergnuns  of 
gro-ss  operating  costs  versus  weights  of 
similar  trailer  combinations  grouped  to- 
gether in  743  categories.  the  spread  of 
the  data  is  not  excessive  .md  trends 
of  the  means  of  the  values  m  the  different 
griiss  weight  intervals  are  consistent   '   " 

The  line-haul  cost  study  develops  these 
results  on  the  basis  of  two  different  oper- 
.umg  conditions  Tlie  first  involves  full  pay- 
ioiuls  on  both  legs  of  the  carrier's  Journey: 
t,he  second  is  with  one  leg  empty,  and  ex- 
hibits net  tou-mlle  costs  almost  twice  as 
high  .US  the  llrst  Both  conditions  produce 
curves  of  similar  slope,  '' 

Tlie  overall  results  of  the  .study  are  Sepa- 
rated iiiU)  two  p.irt*  by  type  of  engine  to 
show  the  differences  between  gasoline  and 
diesel  engines  Tlie  payload  ton-mile  costs 
for  gasoline  engines  appear  to  continue  to 
decline  up  to  the  105.000-pound  level  of 
loaded  gross  weight  However,  the  data  for 
givsoline-powered  engines  do  not  extend  be- 
voiul  this  weight  level.  The  payload  ton-mile 
costs  for  (Uesel  engine  combinations  decline 
contlnuouslv  but  onlv  slightly,  ijeyond 
140  000-pounds  gross  weight   "" 

T  >U'il  gross  operating  costs  are  broken 
down,  by  e.ich  engine  t>-pe.  Into  six  cate- 
itorles  in  the  .iccountlng  study.  They  are: 
repair,  servicing,  and  lubricant  costs:  tire  and 
tube  costs:  fuel  costs:  driver  wage  and  sub- 
sistence costs;  indirect  and  overhead  costs; 
depreciation  and  Interests  costs  Each  cost 
category  varies  <is  .^  percentage  of  total  costs 
by  loaded  griiss-welght  level  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  current  heavy-duty  trucks  op- 
erate at  approximately  60.000-  to  70. 000- 
pounds  gross  weight;  under  proposals  now 
before  Congress,  maximum  gross  weights  for 
operation  on  the  Interstate  System  would 
normally  extend  to  about  100.000  pounds.  Do 
the  elements  of  operating  cost  vary  for 
60.000-  or  70.000-pound  vehicles  as  opposed 
to   lOO.uOO-pound  vehicles? 

.\<.cordlng  to  Table  22.  lor  gasoline-powered 

cpenses  are  a 
operating  costs 
,els.  Indirect 
and  overhead  costs  make  up  a  relatively 
lower  portion  Thus,  lire  .md  tube  expense  is 
one  portion  of  costs  which  rises  greatly  with 
vehicle  weight  for  gasoline-powered  combina- 
tions, indirect  .iiid  overhead  costs,  on  the 
other  hand,  decline  relative  to  other  costs 
Similarly,  with  respect  to  dlesel-powered 
combinations.  Indirect  and  overhead  e.vhlbit 
a  rel.;tlve  decline  with  increased  vehicle 
weigh'  .So  do  driver  wage  and  subsistence 
co.sus  Repair,  servicing,  and  lubricant  costs 
for  diesels  ippear  to  rise  rapidly  with  weight, 
•while   tire  and   tube  costs   rise  sllgl.tly. 


combinations,  tire  and  ^*>e  cp 
rel.itlvely  higher  part  oflB»l  ope 
tor    the    higher   gross-wttji^t    lev< 


—  Ihid 

p   39. 

^  Ibid 

p   82. 

'  Ibid 

p    80 

■■'  Ibid 

pp   82  83 

'■  Ibid 

pp   H4   H6 
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»rorcMT»rr<;  Of  TOTAL  LINE-HAUL  OfERATING  COSTS  FOR  60  000-LB    AS 
O..AT.NC  COST  EUMENT^S  AS  j"""---  -;:,^Sh^ 


Grost  combination         Repair, 

«f,ghl  (pounds)         .^e/"";'"*' 
iubricalion 

COSt< 


60.000. 
100,000 


Tire  and 
tube  costs 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Cost  elemwi  s  (percent) 

Driver  wage 
Euel  costs         and  subsis- 
tence costs 


DIESEL  ENGINES 


Iniirecl  and 
overhead  costs 


Depreciation 

and  interest 

costs 


Tnl.il  tO';ts 
([lefcenl) 


60.000. 
100,000 


«:,:r-=si^;^™--~-— '^^^ 


(V»,.   ... 

IrtiMi  eslimaled  cost  data 

T.iese  findings  are  in  general  accord  with 
the  results  of  the  AASHO  Road  Te^t  exper^- 
rnent  mat  study  also  discovered  an  in- 
Trlilini  cost  situation  for  repair  expense  and 
tri.i-i'>B  .    ,       increasing    costs    for    tire 

':,7d  '^tuV  Ip  n^e^  Uie  Hoad  Test  results 
tough  disclosed  economies  of  vehicle  weight 
tfe^ cos^  Bulletin  301  does  not  separate 
reour  and  oil  cost-s.  as  was  done  In  the 
^is  O  Road  Test,  .-o  increasing  repair  costs 
mav  be  offset  in  Table  22.  lor  gasojine- 
IKmcr^     combinations,     by     decreasing     oil 

''"rable  22  also  shows  relative  cost  corn- 
no  it  lens  ^or  diesel  us  opposed  to  gasoline- 
owe  ed  combinations.  M.vst  noticeable  are 
he  1  i^-her  proportionate  g.-isolme  fuel  cc^ts 
ot  bo  h  weight  levels  and  the  higher  repair. 
■ervici  g  and  lubricant  cost^  for  diesel  com- 
Wnations  of  100.000-pound  S^o^  weigh^s^ 

J   nc-naul     trucking     co.-tn     reused,      ine 
Hlehwii     Research  BcK.rd's  continuing  inter- 
est   n     he  -elation  of  operating  costs  to  ve- 
hicle ctoss  weights  resulted  in  an  addenduni 
To   BuUeTln   30l  -   Revised   cost   figures   were 
m.ol  shed  in  1966  which  brought  total  costs 
^nd  the  tx  operating  costs  elements  in    m^ 
with    1964    price   data.   The   P""^"^  ,"^,^,'^^ 
used  were  the  relative  costs  from  Interstate 
ComnTerce  conimisslon  expense  accounts  for 
?<56^^ersus  1956.  Except  for  driver  wage  and 
subsi^nce  cost^,  there  were  few  changes  in 
c^t    e^ments    during     1963   '-    The    revised 


dat^    were    thus    assumed    to    be    typical    lor 

1  Qfid    111 

Table  23  from  "Line-Haul  Trucking  Costs 
UD^raded  19^4,"  compiled  figures  on  oper- 
atmg  cc«i  reductions  per  gross  t^n-^'le  c> 
Une-haul  operation  tor  vehicles  of  gro^s 
weleht  ranging  from  60.000  to  140.000  pounds 
^e'  datT'arl  unfortunately  P-en-'^^.- 
tabular  form  only  m  the  ^7,^^,''    '^^'''^t'^d  rec- 

^^-S^er^r^i^ucri^^dingn:^^ 

Srlectlfde^rd  in  this  --■-VTwol^Uurdl 

the    more     common     case     of    a     tv.o  ^_n'rus 

average)   loading  .ire  presented  in  Table  23 

ior   comparison    with   the   d.ua    on    two-v^av 

'".applications  Of  the  t^n- mile  cost  savi:^.s 
to  motor  carriers  shown  '^J^'^'^f^  ,l°l^Zl 
•iverage  freight  loadings  yields  a  tot.il  possioie 
reduction    n   carrier  Une-haul   costs  for  the 
US   of  $"85.9  milUon  yearly.  This  calculation 
Assumes  that  6  percent  of  the  total  intercitv 
on  miles  of  motor  carrier  freight  produced 
annually  is  nov.'  transported  via  combin.-.tions 
m  the  TO.OOO-pound  range  and.  further,  that 
this  traffic  would  be  earned  on  lOO.OOO-pound 
gross  weight  combinations  subject   to  a   1-- 
;ercent  cost  reduction  if  vehicle  weieh     re- 
strictions   were    raised    on    the    Focieral-aid 
highway  .system.-' 


TftBLL  :3 


Loided  gross  wei^ihi  (rounds) 


60.000 

80.000 

100,000 ■ 

120.000 

140  000 1 


Cost  per  payload 

ton-mile  ot 

Ireight  hauled, 

loaded  botb 

ways  (cents) 


Percent  reduc- 
tion pet 

ro,ooo-ib. 

increase  ol 

loaded  Rross 

weight 


Cost  ler  payload 

ton-mile  of 

're.^ht  hsuled." 

3yeia;e  loading 

(ceiils) 


Percent  reduc- 
tion per 

;;ji/jc-m, 

ncease  ot 

loaded  gross 

weight 


2.1 

1.7 
1.6 
1.1) 
1.4 


19 
6 
6 
7 


3.1   . 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

2.0 


intrher    .'ross-weight    ranges    for    which    cost 
daf    "e?e^bt.in'ed   were  utilized   und-  de- 
cldedlv    atvpical    conditions    compared    wuth 
those    m    operation    on    the    general    public 
rc^cU.  It  ,s  doubtful  that  this  dimculty  is  c  f 
as   in-eat   a   magnitude  as   in   the  case  of   t le 
^g^ng  congress  studv.  Tins  is  because  the 
HRB  obt.un«l   co^t  data   Irom  carriers  o,>er- 
atine    on    h.gh-quahty    public    toll    roads    W 
calculate  operatine  cost   ngures   lor  vehicles 
of   the  hicher  weights.  liS  well  as  data  from 
"  ich  V    a  eiirehwav  user.s  ivs  logging  trans- 
porte  r  dump-truck    operatx^r.^.    and    t^nk- 
Ut  creamers.' all  of  which  operated  on  gravel 
rolds   not    built    lor   all-weather   travel.   The 
fa^  that  .lU  the  vehicle  operations  were  not 
on  roads  comparable  with  paved  public  high- 
^.",s    could    'till    produce    '"'^^f  ^    "P"^^^'' ff 
-    t   results  'or  the  largest   vehicles,  bignih- 
:.::ntK  Targe     "hlcles  using  private  roads  need 
o     be   polered   by   Urge  and   expensive  en- 
i-mes.   Rather,   e-specially   where  o^er-all^er 
run  IS  lairlv  lex  el.  larpcr  vehicles  using  .dl- 
ic-    ro-^ds"mav   utilize   small   engines  and 
o      Speeds  on  grades  that  would  not  l>e  tol- 
e  r  ble  Tor  passtnger  cars  M...ring  the  pub  he 
hv^hw-vs    •  The  HRB  sttidv  did  not  consider 
':;fth;  increased   travel-time  ro.^ts   ve^uUing 
from  the  use  of  low-pcwer  engines 

^V  cr  ci  ffir-^ilties  appear  with  the  Highwav 

I.e°eTch     Board    methods.    For    -"e    thing^ 

ouostionable    extensions    are    ^^f\"^J^'^ 

timer  wage  and  subsistence  costs    .-Mthough 

ne  trend  line  ot  wage  costs  ----y  1^  "^  1^ 

the  upward-sloping  curve  cannot  logicalU  ije 

ed    to    determine    vehicle-mile    wage    costs 

or  the   heavier-weight  vehicles.  Wage  cost^ 

.tin  iimc-ion    of    vehicle-miles.    Since 

^^4%   ^K;^^a.-^-ve  been  set  by  coiUKixt 

tr  ime-haul  travel  at  >P-^'^'L^^^^^ 

lerert  vehicle  ccintigurations.  The  basic  wage 

!st      ■Tere-i^e   per   vehicle-mile   for   doubles 

Srat^on  ^Tcoi^^pared  with  --Urailer^oper- 

■ition   and    since    1967.   for   triples   or   do.ibie 

40  fooc,ix>ration    compared    with    eon^en- 

tioi  a     doubles,    ■  The  u.se  ot  trend   lines   u 

is  and  other  instances  in  Bulletin  301    ..s 

e    sed    mav   result    in   logical    ^'"ors   -''•^^ 

estimating  the  costs  ot  heavier  vehicles, 

in    sMmmarv.    however,    the    Hiphway    Re- 

.e     ch  B^d's  studv  provides  the  most  care- 

1  ,  iv   pfepared  accounting  cost  results   t la^. 

,    o.lh'p    rsnecialiv   tor   the   light-    .ma 

l^^Llum-^Uh^^^^cle.  the  HRB.  account 

ing  studv  findings   m   Bulletin  ^01   ^[f  ^  t 
infdinss  "under  controlled  experiment,  1  con 
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Motion.  Highway  Reseaicn  Record  '<o.  i27  (twashingron,  u. 

''"  istmutid  by  author  ..on-  ibid.  Average  load.ng  equals  H  loading. 


■  Hov  Stevens.  "Line-Haul  Trucking  Costs 
i-,,r   ded      1964"     in     Lxne-Haul     Trucking 
Co':a^W^^-9  Vemcles  in  Motion.  High- 
.ivReLearch   Record  No.   127   (Washington. 
DC       National    Academy    of    Sciences-Na- 
lional  Research  Council.  1066),  PP-^}-^];- ^^^ 
.  A  recalculation  of  Table  22,  supra.  p^222 
l,aeed     on    the    revised    data.    sh°ws    major 
changes  only  in  higher  wage  costs  for  f  so 
Une-powered    vehicles,    lower     "«1   ^=.^^/°J 
.111   vehicles,  lower   tire  ^bsts  for   100.0(K)-lb^ 
g.isollne- powered  vehicles,  and  higher  repair 
costs  tor  dlesel-powered  vehicles. 
CXIV 1400— Part   18 


p    188   supra.  Thus,  the  possible  annual  sa\ 

InKS  (S)  is  calculated  as  ^d'o'''^ 
S=  (.17)  '($0.0497)  -(22.000.000.000) 

S:i;$185,878.0O0. 


1  =  Travel  times  .re  .substantially  l-'^^"  V^ 
Ho^vv  vehicles  with  small  engines,  bee  M..1- 
.1^  P  Kent  'Time  and  Fuel  Con..umpt.on 
R  t^s  tof ^ucJ  m  Freight  Service.'  P.^r 
/joad.  A  journal  o/  H.gh.au  Kr..carc/i .  -XXXl. 
No   1  1  April.  I960).  28- 

oee  Hoy  .'^teveus.  pp    lO-H.  ..^.^,^^.  .. 

.-.     see    "The    New    Teamsters    Co.i.ract. 

uv  t"-o       Truckmg-Motor      TransportaUOi. 

^•Lvi    NO    6     June'  1967,.  '27.  Wage  costs  tor 

,  "    .r.i   helpers,   though,   are  on   a 

local   urr.er»  .in3    i.eipei   .  greatlv 

cuite  dirrerent  '«^;\.  ^^^.^'d, vers  and 
th-ou^hout  the  countrv.  ^^^\  „"', J^^.-gp- 
,elpe..egener.lyp^c.^an^--^^ 

Bur:ar:fL^rStatistlCs..^^o.  wa.cs... 

.Washington.     D.C:      Government     Printing 
Ofiice.  M-iV.  1967  I  . 
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vehicles  fsiich  as  dump-trucks i  and  travel 
on  urban  roads  from  Uie  calcuUtlons.  the 
savings  may  b«  overrated  due  to  tnacrurate 
estimates  of  costs  for  the  heavier  vehicles. 
Hi.use  Document  35*  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  Report 
The  Bvireau  of  Public  Roads  released  an 
influential  study  in  ls)«4  in  wht.h  the  B>i- 
reau  attempted  to  meajt\ire  the  vehicle  cost 
tavings  and  the  public  investjnent  rec('iire- 
ments  likely  to  b«  .^-caaloned  by  increases  in 
the  mot^^ir  vehicle  size  and  weight  Umr.t'ion.s 
The  BPR  assumed  'hat  sue  ind  w(>lKh'  econ- 
omies exist  and  the  1964  report  made  Uie 
statement  that 

Increases     m     the     permitted 
weights  of  commer-i.il   freight 
long  been  recognized  as 


sizes     and 

vehicles  have 

in  import.int  factor 

in  reducing  highway  frfUh-   •o,s*s 


The  major 
quesUon  has  been  whether  the  decreases  in 
truck  operating  costs  would  be  afTected  by  a 
marked  increase  in  highway  cosrs  '   •' 

The  report  found  that  in  recent  years  line- 
liaul  trucking  equipment  has  been  improved 
m  terw^  of  more  powerful  ind  efficient  en- 
gines, better  brvikes  xnd  r-diced  vehicle  t.ire 
weights  The  report  then  observed  the  con- 
sequence in  the  following  terms' 

The  net  result  of  the  improvement  in 
highway  freight  vehicles  is  that  the  trailer 
combinations     and     single- unit     trucks     are 


The  advantAges  of  heavier  gm«i  weights  to 
t.'iioklng  oper.^rlons  are  restricted  liowe\er 
bv   existing   ,sl/e   and    weight   regulations   '   "' 

BPR  <ouri-e.f  o/  dafa  and  method-!  —The 
BPK  performed  no  original  study  of  cirrler 
<il7.e  and  weight  economics  Rather  quantlfl- 
«a'i(in  of  the  economies  of  im-reased  ,sl/.es  .md 
weights  relied  entirely  on  the  Highway  Re- 
search Board  accounting  cost  study  described 
earlier    '' 

The  BPR  rep<irt  balanced  the  cixst  saslups 
-.1  -arrlers  from  greater  size  and  weight  al- 
lowances against  the  increa.sed  construction 
and  maintenance  expeiullttires  required  to 
build  new  highwavs  to  standards  which 
could  withstand  the  grent«-r  weigh';  In 
determining  the.se  relatUe  costs,  -he  BPR 
utilized  an  analytical  framework  which 
placed  the  carrier  cost  savings  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  highway  cost  increa,ses  Tlie 
me-hod  involved,  rtrst.  the  i-alculatlon  of  the 
increased  costs  per  vehicle-mlle  "f  operation 
that  wotild  result  frum  heavier  vehicle  load- 
ings The  increased  costs  are  shown  by 
vehicle  body  cl.uss  i  and  pre.suniublv  Ija.sed  on 
•ne  ,i\erage- weight  vehicle  in  each  class)  in 
Tables  41  and  45  of  the  BPR  report  • 
Secondly,  having  determined  the  higher 
vehlcle-mlle  costs  entailed  by  heavier 
\ehlcle8,  the  BPR  calculated  the  number  of 
vehicles  In  each  vehicle  class  required  to 
■ransport  a  given  volume  of  freight  The 
number  of  \ehicles  required  was  determined 


for  each  of  .several  succe.sslvely  higher 
welght-llnUt  assiimptlons,  starting  from 
18()<H)-povind  single-  and  ;12  000- pound  tan- 
dem-axle load-llmlti*  '  The.se  vehicle-num- 
ber figures  are  also  shown  In  Tables  4  1 
through  45  of  the  BPR  repiirt 

In  effect,  given  .i  specific  uinonir.  of  ireight 

uccesslvely  fewer  vehicles  would  be  need<  d 
to  tr.msport  that  freight  with  each  sucrcs- 
ilvely  higher  le\el  of  allowable  vehicle 
weight  Thus  the  BPR  c.vlculatlons  rPsulleq 
in  several  .irrays  (at  different  levels  of  al- 
lowable   weights)     of    \ehlclp-nilIo    operating' 

ost  ng\ires  by  vehicle  class  combined  with 
the  numbers  of  vehicles  in  a  typical  trattc 
,tre.oii  to  which  the  cost*  would  .ipplv  Tlie.-c 
UPR  llgures  may  be  u.sed  to  est  ibllsh  an  e.vti- 
tn.ite  ot  the  possible  aggreg.ite  carrier  cost 
savings  to  be  gained  from  utilizing  gre.iter 
weight  limits  The  author  ha.s  made  the  nec- 
essary calculations  and  the  results  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  24 

E^timatr^  of  caiDir  roft  savings  on  the 
hasis  of  BPR  data  Table  24  presents  the  .m- 
thors  calculations  ol  possible  carrier  co:,X 
savings  based  .m  data  contained  m  the  BPR's 
report  and  tlgures  for  .iiinual  vehiclr-milc.s 
of  travel  by  vehicle  cla.ss  of  trticks  ,ind  trtick- 
iractor  combinations  in  the  highest  welitht 
groups  The  vehlcle-mlle  tlgures  are  l.iktii 
trom  the  Highway  Cost  .Mlocatlon  Studv  a 
.Supplemental  Report  i  19f)5i  .  prepared  by  the 
BPH  .ind  adjusted  tor  travel  on  tlie 
Fi'<hr.il-aid  svstem.    ' 
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now    capable    of    carrying    heavier    payloads 

TIBLE  M      OPERATING  COSTS  VtHICLt-MILtS  Of  TRAVtL.  RATIOS  Of  VtHICU  REQUIBEMtNTS.  *N0  SAVINGS,  FOR  MOTORfRf  IGHT  VEHICLES.  UNOtR  18  32.UOO  VERSUS 

20  36.000  LS.  SINGLE-  AND  T4N0EM-AXLI  LOAD  LIMITS 


Opeialinc  cost  (cents  per  mile) 

Ve^lcle-mlles 

ol  Iravel 

1964   luial 

Federal-aid 

systems 

(thousands) 

»aiio  ot 
.etiK.e 
•equicementv 
lor  any  given 
liaHic  volume 
20  36.000  10 
18  32  000  1b 
load  limits  - 

Annual 
.ehicle-'iiiles 
ol  travel 
'e<luiie(1  under 
:u  3b  UOli  Ih 
load  limits  * 
(thousands) 

Opeiatiflg  cost  (dollars  per  year) 

VehEle  type  tnil  <u«l 

18  32,000  lb 
ioa4l  INniU 

;o  36  000  lb 

load  iwuits 

18  32  000  1b 
load  limits 

20  16  KtO  lb        A 
load  limits 

mual  saving 
(ocllais) 

<1) 

<2) 

29.0 
X,1 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1  274  695 
687,056 

(7) 

383.  924.  205 
281,234.733 

<8) 

369.661,421 
215.735,584 

(9) 

Single- unit  Irutiis 

:a«i«  Stiie  jas  and 'liesel 

29.0 
31.4 

' 1.323. 877 
•916,074 

0L9(2» 

.750N 

i4,:6r.  ;f4 

65.499.149 

C«mOinalionj  witn  seniitiaileis 

j-»il* 
Gas 
Dte'ie^        

31  3 

29  2 

33.0 

311 

It. 'j 
29.4 

J3.5 

31.8 

'« 1.129,  425 
i»89,125 

••2.331,511 
>•  1.108.514 

.91316 

1.00000 

.W3S 

8>10« 

1.031.346 
89,125 

2.057.209 
977,487 

353,510.098 
26.  024.  496 

?69  398,  bSO 

i44.  ?47,  710 

324,873,973 
26. 202. 746 

689,  164  853 
310,840.941 

.■•8  636. 1 2a 
(178,»iU) 

4-aile 

U^s                      ......... 

(=0,233,697 
33,906,  ;69 

Diesel 

b-»ile  01  mor» 
Gas       -. 

Diesel 

34  8 
33  1 

35  1 
34  2 

"1.000.890 
"•  2.215,098 

94444 

94495 

945. 281 

2.093.157 

Hi.  309.  732 

748.  703. 206 

331,793,474 
715.859.723 

!6,SI6,:'.E 
32,  843.  4*3 

ConiDmatnns  mitli  lull  Iraiteis 

4-aiie 

lias 

Diesel 

32.6 
30  6 

32.7 
10.8 

<•  113,452 
»  9.651 

l.COOOO 
1.00000 

1 13. 452 
9  651 

J6, 985, 296 
2,953.263 

37.098.748 
2,972,565 

(113.452) 
(19,30;) 

.-aiieoi   noie 
Gjs 
Oieiel,  -  -. 

34.7 
33.7 

35.4 
34.6 

>■  230, 041 
"M7.241 

85714 
8644U 

197.177 
559.  475 

10,035,111 

79,824.194 
218,120.114 

69.800.751 
193.  578.  300 

10.023.444 
24.541.114 

Total.    . 

11.114.899 

90285 

3,593.735.597 

3,287,583,078 

306. 152. '19 

— 

I  Souice    tjcept  as  noted.  U  S  Comress.  House.  Maximum  Desirable  Oioiensioin  and  Wei|hts 

ol  Veoicies  Oneialed  on  'he  FedeialAid  Systems,  H   Doc   354,  88th  Conj    2d  sess  .  1964,  p   15J 
cidudes  Aiask J  and  Hawaii 

Calculated  tiy  auinoi  trom  U  S  Congress.  House.  Supulemenlal  Repoit  oi  the  Highway  Cost 
Allocalion  Study,  H   Doc   124.  89th  Cong  .  1st  sess .  .%=.  up  53.  >4.  59 

'  Calculated  bf  juihoi  irom  U  S  Congiess.  House  Maimium  Desirable  O.meiiMOnsanU  Weights 
ol  vehicles  on  the  Federal-Aid  Systems,  p   153. 

I  Col  1  limes  col  i. 


'  M.  2  iuM%  col.  4 
'  Col  3  times  cot  6. 
■  Col    7  minus  col   8 

'  Vehicle-miles  lor  vehicles  havicg  legistered  gross  weights  ol  26.000  lbs  and  over 
•  Vehicle-miles  loi  .ehicles  having  le^isteied  (jross  weights  ol  40.000  lbs.  and  over 
I"  Vehicle-indes  tor  .ehcles  havinj  regisleieO  gross  weights  ot  50.000  lbs.  and  over. 
"  Vehicle-rniles  lor    ehicles  having  registered  eross  weights  ol  60.000  lbs  and  over 
I-  Includes  doubles  co  nbmalions. 


The  first  column  of  Table  24  lists  •. ehlcle 
descriptions  The  second  two  columns  of  that 
t&ble  contain  BPR  estimates  of  vehicle-mile 
costs  by  vehicle  type  In  'he  second  column 
are  presented  cost  figures  lor  vehicles  under 
18.000-pound  single-  and  32.U00-pouud  um- 
dem-axle  limits,  the  maxinnun  axie  weignUs 
now  generally  allowed  on  'he  Interstale  Sys- 
tem The  third  column  contains  cost  per  ve- 
hicle-nule  estimates  .assuming  20.000-pound 
single-  and  Jti.OOO-pound  f,iindem-axle  limits. 
as  W.IS  explained  in  Chapter  11.  those  are  the 
liniita  sought  by  Senator  Magnuson  s  origi- 
nal bill  <S  2658 1  The  fourth  column  con- 
tains estiniates  ui  annual  vehlcie-nules  of 
travel   in    1964    by    type  of   vehicle,   on   rural 


Federal-aid  highways  '■  The  product  of  col- 
umn two  and  column  four  provides  an  esti- 
mate OI  the  total  present  operating  cost, 
throughout  the  U  S  .  of  each  vehicle  type  i  see 
■olumn  -leven  fur  the  result  i  An  estimate  ol 
*h.ii  toutl  operating  costs  would  .imount  to. 
were  20.000-pound  lUid  36,000-pound  limits 
to  be  allowed  Is  found  in  the  eighth  column 
Data  in  the  intervening  columns,  five  and  six 
are   needed   to  obtain   the  flgtires  of  column 


H    D<x    354    p    41 


Ihtd     p    54 

-  Another  study  that  used  the  HRB  dat.t. 
in  -hat  cat.e  to  evaluate  the  Interst.-\te  Svs- 
tem .IS  a  public  Invebtment,  using  a  benehl- 
ri>st  tramework.  Is  Kriedlaender  s 

-  H   Doc   354,  pp    153   57. 
'- Ibta.  pp.  53,  54.  08. 


eight.  Column  five  contains  the  ratios  ol 
the  numbers  of  vehicles  required  to  carry  a 
given  volume  of  traffic  under  20.000-  .md 
.16  000-pound  axle-weight  limits  to  the  num- 
bers required  under  18.000-  and  32.000-pound 
limits  These  ratios  have  been  calculated  tor 
each  vehicle  type  using  BPR  data.  Column 
six  lirts  the  number  of  vehicle-mlles  needid 
to  transport  that  given  volume  of  Ireignt 
traffic  under  the  higher  axle-load  limits.  .Col- 
umn SIX  vvas  obtained  by  multiplying  column 
four  by  column  five  i    Fnnally.  column  nine 


The  number  of  vehicles  in  each  vehirlc- 
type    class    was    determined    at    the    18  000- 
and  ,rj.00O-ib    level  according   to  I<>59  loado- 
meter  sttidies    See  ibicf..  p    158. 
»>   H   D<K-    124. 


presents  the  annual  carrier  cost  savings,  by 
vchiile  clas.s.  which  may  be  expected,  -.ising 
llie  BPR  llgures.  from  utilization  of  20.000- 
aiid  36000-pound  axle-load  limits  in  pla(5e 
of  the  present  llnnts  (Coluinn  nine  Is  the 
difference  between  columns  seven  and  eight.) 
The  iinal  re.stilt.  the  sum  of  the  savings 
figures  in  coluinn  nine.  ;hows  a  potential 
overall  carrier  cost  reduction  of  J306  2  mil- 
lion However,  this  tlRurc  should  be  reduced 
by  9  percent  to  .lUow  for  those  larger  ve- 
hicles which  meet  cubic  capacity  limitations 
prior  to  reaching  the  inaMmum  v^eight 
limits  This  reduction  lowers  the  potential 
.savings  U>  $278  0  million.  Almost  half  these 
t-avlngs  inav  be  expected  to  result  from  the 
operation  ot  three-axle,  single-unit  trucks 
aiul  lour-axle  gasoline-powered,  truck-trac- 
tor semitrailers.  Table  24  shows  slightly 
higher  costs  to  fiperatcrs  in  three  vehicle 
classes;  If  these  were  to  be  disregarded  under 
the  asstimptlon  that  operators  v^ould  not  in- 
crease vel.lcle  loads  if  such  increases  would 
bring  about  higher  co.'^ts  per  ton-mile,  the 
potential  carrier  savings  v^ould  be  about  $300 
thousand  higher  annuallv. 

It   should   be   noted   that  the  vehlcle-mlle 
data  In  Table  24   (columns  four  and  six)   do 
not    include    all    vehicle-miles    of    travel    on 
US    higliways  undertaken  In  1964  by  freight 
vehicles    Rather,  only  vehicle-miles  of  travel 
of  the   heavier  vehicles  in  each  vehicle-type 
cla.'s    lor    rural     Federal-aid     highways    are 
totaled  and  used  in  the  calctilations  of  that 
table     riils    IS   because   the   lighter   vehicles, 
including  but  not  limited  to  pick-up  trucks, 
do  not  presentlv  utilize  the  maximtim  load- 
limits.    Thus,    increased    load    limits    would 
make    no   ditTercnce    to    the    average    freight 
tonnage  carried  by  the  lighter  vehicles.'-'  Cost 
savings  estimates   lor   travel   in   urban  areas 
are  not  made  because  the  HRB  findings  do 
not   apply   to   urban   operations.   Too,   urban 
savings  are  expected   to  be  small.  The  HRB 
finds    that:     'Although    the    maximum    per- 
inlU.ed   sizes  and   weights  of  vehicles  are  of 
great   importance   in   the   business  of  trans- 
porting freight  in  line-haul  service,  they  have 
much  less  effect  on  local  retail  delivery  and 
on  utility  services  •  ■-'  And  further,  ".  .     most 
trticking    for    both    city    delivery    and    rural 
peddle     services     has     little     need     for     any 
change  in  size  and  weight  limits."  ■-- 

Cnfical    aria/.i;vii   of    the   BPR   report   and 
the  findings  jismg  BPR  data— In  several  re- 
spects  the   calcviiations   made   on   the   basis 
of  the  data  and  methods  of  the  BPR  report 
are    suspect.    Possibly    the    vehicle    distribu- 
tion data   I  from  which  column  5.  Table  24, 
was  derived)   do  not  apply  to  today's  condi- 
tions   because    the    loadometer    studies    on 
which    they    were    b.-used    may   no   longer   be 
fully  tvpical  of  the  composition  of  traffic  on 
U  S    highways    Numbers  of  vehicles  in  each 
vehicle  tvpe  and  average  gross  weight  were 
determined    from    1959    loadometer    studies 
which  the  Bureau  requested  from  the  state 
highway    departments.    For    one    thing,    the 
vehicle  types  found  in  those  studies  do  not 
Include   lioubles   combinations;    yet  changes 
in   Slate    length   laws   have   resulted   in   the 
operation   of   doubles   in   half   the  states  in 
1968.  T(X).  if  carrier  assertions  concerning  the 
trend  towards  high-cube  freight  are  correct, 
the    average    gross-weight    figures    may    also 
have  changed  somewhat  over  the  past  dec- 
ade. 

Table  24  assumes,  .is  did  the  BPR  analysts 
in  House  Docume.-t  .  j4,  that  motor  freight 
traffic  will  almost  immediately  adapt  to 
hii;her  weight   limits   upon  their  authoriza- 


•i  The  author  has  chosen  the  foUowing 
cut-otr  points  for  vehicle  weights  included  in 
the  vehicle-mile  figures  (in  lbs.):  2-axle, 
single-unit,  26.000;  3-axle,  single-unit,  40,- 
000;  3-axle,  semi,  50,000:  4-or-more  axle  semi, 
60,000;  4-axle  full  combination,  50.000;  6-or- 
more  axle  full   combination,  00,000. 

•'  H   Doc.  354.  p.  52. 

-  ibid.,  p.  53. 


tlon.'»  This  Is  a  questionable  assumption, 
because  equ.pment  varies  In  ability  to  handle 
hemvy  loads  without  excessive  strain.  Thus. 
although  Table  24  may  provide  a  suitable 
estimate  of  carrier  cost  savings  in  later 
years,  to  the  extent  that  the  BPR  assumption 
does  not  hold,  the  278  6  million  figure  is 
probably  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  first 
year's  cost  savings. 

If    tralTic    were    to    adapt    immediately    to 
higher  weight   limits,   the  savings  c.'stimates 
in  Table  24  are  still  too  liiph  by  an  indeter- 
minant  amount,  because  the  BPR  estimates 
do  not  allow  for  mcre.iscd  carrier  costs  re- 
.■■uiting   from    the   greater   .btrain   on   current 
vr>hicles    from    gre:\ter    loads,    Transixirting 
heavier    loads    without     regard     for    vehicle 
structural  cap.ibilities  will  have  the  effect  of 
wearing   vehicles   out   more   rapidly,    just    as 
neglecting   the   load-carrying   c.Tpabilitles   ol 
a  highway  will   produce  early   and   excessive 
wear    Consequently,  depreciation  rates  must 
be     Increased,     effectively      raising     average 
vehicle-mile  costs  for  every   vehicle  class.  If 
freight  traffic  is  assumed  to  adapt  to  liigher 
limits  over  a  span  of  time,  cost  offsets  must 
be  raiseu  for  another  reason-  stronger  trucks 
must  be  built  to  carry  the  increased   loads. 
It   is   well   to   remember   that   the    Highway 
Research   Board   study,    on    whl'-h    the    BPR 
based  its  analysis,  was  concerned  to  a  large 
extent  with  vehicles  already  built  for  higher 
weight  limits  (for  example.  cost-saving.=  data 
for  the  heaviest  vehicles  were  t-iken  to  a  large 
extent    from    vehicles    operated    on    private 
roads   and   built,   by   job-shop   methods,   for 
the   load   conditions   under   which   they   op- 
erate) . 

Tabl^  24  neglects  the  elTect  on  carrier  .sav- 
ings of  increased  traffic  due  to  lower  rat*s. 
and  for  good   reason.  If  operators   of   larger 
and  heavier  vehicles  than  are  currently  au- 
thorized   can.    indeed,    obtain    reduced    op- 
erating costs,  competition  between  firms  in 
the  motor  carrier  industry  and  between  reg-  . 
ulated  and  private  carriers  can  be  depended 
on  to  bring  about  reduced  rates  to  shippers. 
Since    the    demand    for    freight    transporta- 
tion by  motor  carrier  versus  other  modes  is 
relatively  elastic  with  respect  to  price,  motor 
vehicle  freight  traff.c  should  grov^-  with  rate 
reductions,  providing  service  is  not  impaired. 
But    the    growth    of    carriage    induced    by 
lower  operating  costs  does  not  increase  the 
aggregate  of  vehicle   operating  cost  savings 
Without    the   existence   of    lower   rates,    this 
added  traffic  might  never  liave  appeared  for 
the  motor  carriers.  At  least  in  the  first  sev- 
eral years  after  a  size  or  weight  change,  no 
savings  in  comparison  with  the  cost  for  car- 
riage  on   smaller   or   lighter  vehicles  should 
enter  the  aggregate  savings  calculation.  Such 
a  prt>cedure  may  neglect  savings  to  freight 
traffic     resulting     from     normal     econonaic 
growth.   On   the   other   hand,   to   the   extent 
that  the  added  motor  freight  traffic  is  taken 
from  other  carriers  with  lower  economic  costs 
of  operation  than  the  highway  mode,  there 
is    an    added    cost    to   society    which    is    not 
measured    or    discussed    by    the    BPR.    This 
cost  will  be   treated  in  the  next  chapter. 

However,  the  BPR  analysts  suggest  an  op- 
posite approach.  Tl;iey  include  savings  from 
all  added  traffic  with  no  offsets  for  social 
costs  in  later  calculations.'-'  As  their  report 
states:  "Since  each  -'U3T  (average  dally  uaf- 
fic]  is  expected  to  increase  after  the  first 
year,  the  first  year  decrement  in  cost  (road- 
user  savings)  is  increased  by  the  equivalent 
uniform  annual  increment  of  savings  result- 
ing from  ADT  growth."  ^=^ 

Table  24  applies  the  cost  reductions  found 
by  the  Highway  Research  Board  for  line-haul 
operations  on  main  rural  roads  to  all  inter- 
city freight  traffic  of  the  higher  weights 
transported  in  1964  on  the  rural  Federal-aid 
System.   Such  an   application   probably  pro- 


duces too  low  an  estimate  of  savings  through 
not    including    savings    for    travel    in    urban 
areas     The   neglect   ot    urban-area    travel    by 
the  heavie.st  vehicles  is  unavoidable  becau.se 
cost    savings   have    not    been    quantitatively 
estim.'itpd    bv    the    BPR    for    urban    streets, 
roads    and   highways  .separately  from   inler- 
citv  ■..ivin.'s  estimates.  In  fact,  the  Highway 
Research    Board    did    not    obtain    data    Irom 
carriers  whose  routes  were  predomlnfintly  in 
urban  and  suburban  areas    '"  It  could  well  be 
that   travel   bv   the  heavier  vehicles  is  olten 
restricted,   due   to  roadway  design   and   con- 
gestion factors,  to  a  small  part  of  the  urban 
street    network,    and    is    hieh-cost    and    low- 
.■,pped   travel.  At  any  rate,  the  BPR  does  not 
belie-. e  that  much  urban  freif,ht  carriage  will 
r.witch   to  larger  .md  heavier  vehicles  in   the 
fveiit  of  size  and  vi'eight  limit  revision,  ■' 

On  the  other  luiud.  Table  24  applies  to  all 
line-haul  motor  freight  traffic  m  only  48 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  While 
the  savings  estimates  are  thus  a  bit  low 
due  to  the  exclusion  of  .Maska  and  Hawaii, 
the  total  .-avings  are  probably  overstated 
beciuse  the  vehicle  miles  include  travel  of 
freight  cirriers  in  sUites  among  the  48  v,-ith 
limits  already  in  excess  of  18,000-  and  32,000- 
pound?  Thus,  the  estimated  havmcts  of  *278,6 
million  IS  a  lairly  accurate  figure  of  total 
US.  freight  carriage  by  the  heavier  vehicles, 
detpite  neglecting  Al.i.ska.  Havj-'aii,  and  ur- 
ban-area savmsE, 

Nevertheless,  irom  tin?  above  discu.ision. 
the  author  believes  the  figure  of  $278.6  mil- 
lion which  was  derived  Irom  Table  24  is 
.'.omewhat  too  hii?h  to  represent  the  possible 
total  .nmual  cast  reductions  obtainable  from 
general  use  of  20.000-pound  single-  and 
36.000-pound  tandem-axle  loads.  It  is  cer- 
tainly too  liigh  an  estimate  of  the  first  year's 
savings.  However,  for  a  complete  size-and- 
weight  revision  proposal  such  as  that  made 
by  the  User  Panel  of  the  Transportation  As- 
sociation of  America  i  see  Chapter  III.  total 
carrier  savings  would  not  necessarily  be  less 
than  the  BPR  estimate.  The  BPR  analysts 
did  not  calculate  carrier  cost  savings  for 
vehicle  size  dim.ensions  tuch  as  vj.idth  and 
length:  nor  \\ere  terminal  cost  aspects  con- 
.sidered  m  the  weight  savings  esii.Tiatod  by 
the  Bureau. 

The  Oi  and  Hurler  Estimates  for  Terminal 
Costs 
The  .-tudies  listed  and  described  thus  far 
h.-ive  concentrated  on  estimating  percent- 
age and  aggregate  line-haul  cost  reductions 
lis  vehicle  weights  are  raised.  However,  car- 
rier sources  have  suggested  that  size  and 
weight  increases  may  aJlow  reduced  terminal 
costs  as  v^-ell.     ' 

A  quantification  of  the  manner  in  which 
terminal  costs  varv  •w.nth  shipment  weight  is 
made  by  Ol  and  Htirter  in  a  study  for  the 
Transportation  Center  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity That  study  was  devoted  mainly  to 
determining  the  effect  of  proprietary  truck- 
ing on  for-hire  carriage  and  disclosing  the 
characteristics  of  a  firm's  transport  require- 
ments that  lead  it  to  employ  private 
carriage.   - 

Oi  and  Hurler  found  that  with  very  small 
line-haul  vehicles  it  is  possible  lor  motor 
carriers  of  general  freight  to  enjoy  quite  low 
terminal  costs  because  shipments  do  not 
pass  over  freight  platforms.  Rather,  ship- 
ments are  often  picked  up  and  delivered  at 
the  shippers'  door.  The  line-haul  cost  ad- 
vantages of   larger   vehicles  overshadow   the 


'*  /bid.  p.  168. 

'*^  See  tables  in  ibid.,  pp. 

i»/bid.,  p.  166. 


164-«6. 


o*  Bulletin  301.  p  29. 

■-»' .See  p.  234.  supra. 

■  ■-  See.  for  example,  the  arguments  of 
Reebie.  pp.  181-93.  Also.  "Are  Bobtails 
Doomed?"  Heavy  Duty  Trucking,  XLVII.  No 
1  (January,  1968),  20-24,  (Formerly  Western 
Trucking — Motor   Transportation,  i 

-  Walter  Y,  Oi  and  Arthur  P.  Hurler.  Jr., 
Econovncs  of  Private  Truck  Transportation 
(Dubuque,  Iowa:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company 
Publishers.  1965). 
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terminal  co«t  savlnits  from  using  very  small 
vehicles  In  door- to -door  service,  though,  and 
rhe  majority  of  inferc-lty  freight  miive<<  via 
tnick-trartor  cc,mbin*tion.s  The  l«n?er  the 
freight  vehicle  h.>wever  the  more  neces.sarv 
It  Is  to  employ  termlnal-t  But  r.noe  \i"h;rles 
,ire  l.»ri{e  eno\ii<h  to  n<»rpssi',ite  terni'.nais. 
their  ternunal  costs  pt>r  ton  shipped  decline 
■herea)t.er  with  rising  shipment  weight  Ol 
..nd  Hurter  foittid  that  as  shipment  weight 
grf)ws.  terminal  Oists  will  vary  according  to 
the    following    functional    relationship 

Y  26  72  0  607X 
where  Y  equals  terminal  costs  per  ship- 
ment in  dollars  and  X  equals  shipment 
weight  -^  The  authors  Included  platform 
handling,  pick-up  and  delivery,  and  billing 
as  elements  of  terminal  costs  and  found 
that  their  sum  accounts  for  30  to  50  percent 
of  the  total  coRta  of  the  for-hlre  motor 
carrier     ' 

Let  It  b^  assumed  that  an  Increase  In 
motor  vehicle  equipment  payload  capacity 
would  permit  an  equivalent  expansion  In 
shipment  size,  and  that  the  above  equation 
correctly  describes  the  behavior  of  terminal 
cost^s  With  shipment  size  Under  these  con- 
ditions, knowledge  of  the  present  shipment 
size,  projections  of  potential  vehicle  p.iyload 
capacities,  and  estimates  of  the  portion  of 
freight  trnfnc  that  would  utilize  heavier  and 
larger  vehicles  would  allow  the  possible 
terminal  cost  .savings  from  revision  of  size 
and  weight  restrictions  to  be  estimated  In 
other  words,  the  equation  permits  approxi- 
mating the  amount  carriers  might  save  by 
shipping  the  freight  which  must  now  move 
by  large  vehicles,  requiring  terminals,  by 
means  of  even  larger  vehicles  Are  there 
terminal  economies  of  scale  m  shipment 
size' 

Table  32  in  the  appendix  mot  printed  In 
the  Record  contains  the  calculations  used 
to  estimate  the  current  iverage  shipment 
size  for  motor  carriers.  16  5  tons  The  average 
does  not  consider  small-shipment,  common- 
carrier  truffle  With  an  equipment  gross- 
weight  Increase  from  the  current  maximums 
to  100  iXK)  pounds,  an  Increase  In  vehicle  pay- 
load  weight  capacity  would  result  such  that 
average  shipment  size  could  rise  to  20  tons. 
Under  the  -ona.tlon  that  15  percent  of  the 
current  ••  o.ume  of  motor  vehicle  freight 
tralHc  wi>u:d  use  the  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles,  the  possible  per-shipment  cost  sav- 
ings  t»j   the   mj:<  r    -arrlers  would  be: 

Y.      0  -iOT    (JO      16  5i     -  $2  12 
Where     Y       terminal   cost   savings  per  ship- 
ment in  dollars 

With  an  average  shipment  weight  of  20 
tons,  an  average  shipment  distance  of  about 
200  miles,  "^  and  54  billion  intercity  ton- 
miles  by  motor  carrier  .  15  percent  of  360 
billion  I  the  possible  terminal  cost  savings  Is 
»28  B   million  annually   " 

H'.iwever  only  a  part  of  the  ton-miles 
transported  by  vehicles  now  reaching  either 
cubic-  or  weight-capacity  limits  resorts  to 
terminals  Some  of  this  trnfflc  la  truclc-!o«d 
and  direct  :rom  shipper  to  destln.mttQ  To 
represent  'he  trafflc  for  which  such  termHial 
economies  might  be  derived  the  savings  rig- 
ure  can  be  dppr'xmi,itely  reduced  by  ha)f 
I  to  »14  i  million  ' 

Even  this  reduction  may  well  produce  an 
estimate  that  Is  too  large  A  rise  in  vehicle 
capacity,  allowed  by  changed  regulatory 
limits,  does  not  imply  that  an  Impetus  is 
supplied  for  all  shipment  weights  to  rise  In- 
deed, only  shipments  in  the  uppermost  size 
ranges  might  be  expected  to  Increase  That 
U.  only  shipments  that  now  .ire  made    ii     wo 


■  Ibtd     p    165 

•  Ibid     p    163 
U  3     Intersta'e   Commerce   Commission. 
Bureau  of  Economics.   Transport  Economics, 
\ff/'if'!'V  Coviii^nt     January    1968i    p.  1 

'  From  the  following  calculation     ^4  iRH)  - 
'  00  000    20     200        »2  12i       «a8  020.000 


or  more  parts  because  a  single  motor  vehicle 
IS  either  'o<i  <.niall  in  cubic  capacity  or  wo 
limited  hv  weigh'  maxima  fir  their  carriage  i 
Thus  -he  'otal  p<->R.slble  terminal  cost  sav- 
.Mfs  .  ,in  be  more  accurately  estimated  ,is 
perh  vps  .me-thlrd  the  theoretical  maximum 
or  »6  million  annually  Due  to  the  numerous 
uncertainties  Involved  in  this  calculation  and 
the  lack  of  empirical  work  on  terminal  costs 
as  related  to  vehicle  weight  and  sl/e  e\en 
»5  million  could  be  too  high  an  estimate 
4  <i;nr;ie.j(.t  o/  total  carrfr  cost  ioitngs  e-ri- 
matrt    from     tnditstiy     aiil     Goiemmcit 

After  a  sur\ey  of  the  field  It  !.eems  rea&.in- 
aole  to  bellev  e.  as  carrier  and  shipper  spokes- 
men and  researchers  do.  that  larger  and 
heavier  motor  vehicles  are  capable  ol  devel- 
oping more  transport  output  for  lesser  t<nal 
input  of  earner  resources  Assuredly,  the 
aggregative  data  support  the  view  that  aver- 
age gross  ton-mlle  carrier  costs  fall  with  ve- 
hicle weight  up  to  a  fairly  high  s»ro5s-wpi£;ht 
plateau,  and  thereafter  remain  constant  This 
cost  behavior  occurs  even  though  individual 
cost  Items  may  exhibit  an  increasing  rate  of 
rise  lor  certain  high-gross  equipment  But 
these  carrier  cost  reductions  are  very  diffl- 
cult  to  quantify  In  any  exact  manner  and 
they  do  not  take  Into  account  the  cost  ul  the 
vehicle  wav  nor  the  various  social  costs  occa- 
sioned by  larger,  wider  and  heavier  \ehiclcs 
operated  on  the  public  highways  Indeed 
while  opening  the  door  to  greater  u.se  "f  large 
and  heavy  trucks  may  result  In  lower  c.rrler 
costs  and  greater  profits  to  operat^irs  im- 
mense external  effects  can  arise  to  negate 
those  benefits  when  the  broader  econcmilc 
criteria  for  .society  as  a  whole  are  .ippUcd 
Certalii.  users  of  the  transport  system  may 
gnln  at  the  cost  of  Imposing  negative  effects 
on  other  users  of  the  system.  Quantification 
of  costs  Is  basic 

This  13  because  society  has  no  firm  grounds 
for  allowing  motor  vehicle  operators  to  popu- 
iite  the  commonly-used  highways  with  large 
freight  vehicles,  which  save  private  costs  oiily 
at  the  result  of  producing  public  expenses 
and  discomfort  to  other  traffic,  unless  there 
IS  reasonable  certainty  that  the  carrier  cost 
savings  Are  sufficient  to  outweigh  any  and  all 
added  costs  needed  to  provide  for  the  new 
equipment  and  to  compensate  those  wno  are 
directly  disadvantaged 

The  studies  cited  and  anaUzed  in  this 
chapter  clearly  Ulustrale  numerous  ways  of 
approaching  the  determination  of  carrier 
cost  savings  The  meth(Xls  shown,  u->gether 
with  the  resulting  estimates  of  carrier  cost 
savings,  just  as  clearly  give  varying  aggrega- 
tive results  The  possible  annual  line-haul 
c.irrler  cost  savings  from  weight  increases 
found  for  example  in  the  case  of  motor  ve- 
hicles oper.iled  In  the  100.000-[xmiiuI  ringe 
compared  with  the  heaviest  vehicles  presently 
allowed  on  the  public  highways  in  regular 
operations,  could  b*  as  much  as  J325  6  mil- 
lion or  as  little  .is  J24  2  million,  depending 
on  the  study  or  method  .idopted  This  wide 
range  of  carrier  gains  waa  calculated  by  ap- 
plying unit  gains  to  the  movement  .f  U  6 
mot_>r  freight  traffic  that  is  thought  likely  to 
adapt  to  carriage  by  larger  and  heav.er  high- 
VI av  vehicles  The  following  sections  draw  on 
these  many  studies  in  providing  'he  best 
quantitative  estimates  of  earner  co^i  savings 
possible,  with  available  data.  In  connection 
With  the  proposed  changes  in  motor  vehicle 
-:/e  .lud  weight  dimensions 

Cirrier  Cost  Savings  ObUilnable  With 
Increased  Width  Allowances 

A  width  increase  irom  the  present  y6  inches 
x*j  102  inches  would  permit  additioiia;  carrier 
cubic  uapaclty  for  ;ight-density  freight  A  6- 
inch  width  Increase  would  .iilow  .in  ipproxi- 
male  6-percent  increase  :n  cubic  apacny 
The  best  esiimaie  of  the  carrier  gains  rrom 
sucu  an  increase  .illuwiiig  for  the  .lUthor  s 
estimate  of  oflsettlng  carrier  cost  lntreH;)e»  l> 
*12  3  million  per  annum 


No  carrier  cost  savings  are  FUgpested  for 
buses  with  increased  widths  bp<'au»e  t.us 
viidth  mcrciises  will  not  pro' Ide  a(ldp<l  pa.' - 
se-ieer  loadings  through  more  sents  How- 
ever there  will  l)e  poslUve  service  effects  and 
;i<l<IUlonal  ruble  capacity  for  freight  or  Uip- 
tr.tre  Nevertheless.  Intercity  bus  service  is  n 
,prv  ,mall  part  of  total  motor  vehicle  'rnvel 
Old  any  possible  bus  savings  .nre  thus 
neglected. 

Carrier  Cost  Savhigs  Obtainable  v*ith 
Increased  Weight  Allowances 

Tne  studies  covered  in  this  chapter  nmpe 
widely  in  the  estimates  of  possible  lli.e-haul 
cost  savings  vsith  increased  vehicle  weights 
that  may  be  calculated  from  ihelr  dfita  The 
higheBt  estimates.  ?326  6  m'lUon,  marie 
vising  Logging  Congress  data  and  »3.3  billion 
made  by  the  American  Paper  Institute  and 
American  Pulpwood  Association,  do  not  np- 
pear  tenable  Iv  the  judgment  of  the  author 
the  Logging  Congress  methods  are  not  reli- 
..ble  Tile  paper  ,iiid  pulpwood  groups'  esti- 
mate has  revealed  t'o  .iiinlvtli  .il  b.isls. 

The  Highway  ne^e.irch  Board  rtiidii'.gs  and 
•he  Bureau  ol  Public  Uoans  estlm.ites  which 
itili/e  those  findings  are  dPve!ope<l  from 
more  ^clentlhcallv  formulated  studies  While 
the  estimates  from  those  studies  itl85  9 
iiiiliion  tor  'he  HRB  and  J27fi  6  million  for 
the  BPRi  are  of  ttrrater  reli.ibilit v.  .is  tlie 
discussion  m  this  thapter  h.is  pointed  out 
these  estimates  may  not  be  \.Uid  jMnuiieters 
of  true  carrier  cost  savings 

The  hgures  developed  Irom  the  HPB  .'ind 
BPR  dam  mav  he  over-estimates,  but  the 
estimates  made  from  Frelehtllner  Corpora- 
tion data  .ire  most  likely  too  lov*-  This  is  be- 
c.iuse  the  Frelghtlmer  c^ilculations  do  not 
consider  the  medlum-lieavv  combliiaiions 
and  single-unit  trucks  As  the  BPR  report 
,showed.  some  .-.iuings  .ire  found  even  lor  the 
■^mailer  vehicles  If  the  PreiK-luliner  hgure  of 
»24  2  million  for  the  savings  from  utUi/aiion 
of  verv  large  combinations  were  .idded  to 
the  BPR  datti  for  the  savings  .ucruing  to 
single- unit  trucks  and  three-  and  four-axle 
combinatlon-s  of  all  classes  i  $202  2  million  >.'  ' 
the  resulting  <i226  4  million  would  .ippear  a 
superior  estimate,  more  closely  approximat- 
ing the  estimates  irom  the  BPR  .ind  HRB 
data  lalthoueh  the  $202  2  million  nev.rc  ,~ 
subject  to  the  ',unc  cnticism.s  .'-s  tl.i-  BPf: 
estimate) 

Thus,  taking  the  above  factors  into  ac- 
count, perhaps  a  bett  estimate  of  the  annual 
carrier  coet  savings  irom  weight  incre.Tses 
from  18,000  to  20  uoO  pound.s  lor  single  ..xles 
and  Irom  32,000  to  ;j6,000  iHHinds  lor  tan- 
ilam  .txles,  with  attendant  ^.Toss-weight  .iddi- 
tions,  would  be  a  savings  ranee  trom  $185  'o 
•■225  million  This  range  .ipplicable  to  sav- 
ings ill  intercity  motor  Ireight  tr.itlic.  .olo\^s 
for  some  deflation  ol  the  BPR  findings. 
Carrier  tcrnitJial  cost  sci  nigs 
The  one  study  discussed  which  gives  some 
basis  for  the  evaluation  of  terminal  cost  var- 
iance with  vehicle  gross  weipht  .illov>.ed  the 
.lUthor  to  hnd  iin  uniui.%1  .'-avlngs  of  $.">  mil- 
lion. This  figure,  more  than  any  other,  is 
open  -o  serious  question  Terminal  east  f.iv- 
,ngs  could  be  negative — or  cotild  run  into 
the  tens  of  millions.  Much  depends  on  the 
tvpe  of  trucking  operation  However,  in  lieu 
(.if  ,1  more  exact  hgure.  $5  million  will  be 
adopted  as  the  estlm.aed  ajinual  earner 
termlnal-ct^st  savings  which  could  accrue  .'f 
a  reault  of  Increased  ixle-  and  gro.s4.-vveight 
allowances 

Sumina'p 

Motor  I  arriers  possibly  could  save  in  the 
.  ggregate.  with  the  present  voiume  ot  US 
treight    truffle,    from    approximately    $200    to 


See  Table  24.  supra,  p.  231,  $202  2  n.ii- 
llon  IS  derived  from  the  sum  of  the  savuiK's 
in  rows  1.  2.  3  4,  5,  6,  9.  and  10  ;  f 222  "i 
million  I,  less  a  9'.  adjustment  to  lefiect 
velilcles    meeting    cubic    capacity. 
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$2.-iO  inlllion  annually  through  the  use  of 
vehicles  of  Increased  sizes  and  weights.  This 
.mount,  the  sum  of  probable  ccrrier  cost  sav- 
ings from  prealiT  v.el"!.ts,  widths,  and  ter- 
iniii.il  economies,  represents  the  best  overall 
estimate  that  this  ttudy  can  obtain  on  the 
basis  of  aviiilahle  iiift  rmation  on  the  effects 
of  iiiereased  sr,'e  and  weight  maxima  as  cur- 
rently j)roi>osed  bv  the  motor  earlier  inter- 
ests The  $200  to  $2.'i0  million  raiiEe  does  not 
include  aii  estimate  for  bus  savings  or  for 
operr.tor  savings  resulting  Irom  increased  ve- 
hicle lengths  or  heights.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  actual  savings  could  possibly  vifry 
from  the  estimate  by  a  factor  ol  50  per.  e:,t 
(I.e.  $100  million  to  S.375  millionl  due  to  ll.c 
numerous     uncertainties     involved     m     tl.i> 

calculation 

Althnuith  -200  and  $250  million  are  sub- 
stnntlal  .imounts.  neither  is  even  2  percent 
of  the  total  calculated  cost  of  the  360  nilUon 
ton-miles  of  interstate  truck  traffic  earned 
in  1965.' ■■  In  addition,  the  desirability  or. 
economic  grounds  of  ad.iusting  si>.e  end 
weight  limitations  to  pirmit  motor  carrier? 
to  obtFitn  gains  In  reduced  oper.'itlng  costs  of 
that  magnitude  cannot  be  Judged  until  the 
offsetting  additional  costs  lor  highway  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  are 
considered,  and  further  until  an  adequate 
evaluation  is  made  of  the  social  costs  caused 
by  allowing  liipher,  heavier,  wider,  and 
longer  truck-tractor  combina-ions  on  the 
public  hlghwiiys. 


PUBIJC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Ml .  KIRWAN  submitted  a  conference 
icport  and  .statement  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
17903'  making  appropriation  for  public 
work.s,  .11  id  Ku-  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By   unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  pranted  to: 

Mr  Snypfr  <at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Gefald  R,  FoRDi,  for  the  loalance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Wampler.  for  tomorrov,-.  July  25. 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


Bv  unanimou.s  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive iMogram  and  any  special  orders 
heretolore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Reuss,  lor  30  minutes,  today:  to 
iTVhse  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Adair,  lor  60  minutes,  on  Tuesday, 
July  30:  and  60  minutes,  on  Wednesday, 
July  31 :  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Don  H,  Clausen  lat  the  request 
of  Mr,  ScKVENCEL',  foT  60  minutes, 
July  30. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to:  _,  ,  , 

Mr,  Tenzer  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  his  col- 
loquv  with  Mr,  Dingell  today. 

Mr,  MrCLORY  during  his  remarks  in 
general   debate  on   the  bill   HR     15067, 

'The  toUowing  Membevs  'at  ihe  re- 
quest of  Mr,  ScHWENGF.i  '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  I 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  in  five  m- 
,-,t::nces, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  1    tvi  instances. 

Mr,  SCHERI  L, 

Mr,  Steicer  of  Wisconsin, 

Iilr,  PoLi  ocK, 

Mr,  Rumsfeld  in  lv,u  instances, 

Mr,  Carter    ^  two  instances, 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  t\>,  o  instances. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  MOPSE  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  THOMP.SON  of  Geoiuia. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 
Mr.  Reifel. 

Hunt. 

Wh.alen. 
Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  BLACKF.UrN. 

Whalley. 
Roudebush. 

, GURNEY. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Ml .  KLUCZYN.SKI  1  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Culver 

Ml .  Matsunaga. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  m  four  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Stephens  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger  m  two  m.-tsiices. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  three  instances 

Mr.  Morris  of  New  Mexico  i 
stances. 

Mr.  Fisher  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EDV.-ARDS  of  California. 

Mr.  Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PHirniN  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hagan. 


Mr. 
Mr, 


Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 


two  in- 


Calculated  assuming  37':  motor  car- 
nage by  common  curriers,  63'  by  private 
.nnd  contract  carriers.  Further  assuming 
common  carrier  ton-mile  costs  to  equal 
5,508'-  and  contract  carrier  and  private  ear- 
ner costs  equal  to  4  71c  : 

Total  Costs  -  I  5  75C  )  ■  ( 132,9  billion  ton- 
miles  i       I  4  97r  I    1226,3   billion   lon-mllesi 

TC     J7  642  billion  •  $11,247  billion 

TC    ^18  B89  billion 

Tl'.us,  S200  rl8,889  1,1'  ,  and  6250  $18,- 
M)>  i:i'  See  US,  Interstate  Commerce 
(.  imniission.  Bureau  of  Economics.  Trans- 
■10' t  FconovMcs.  Monthly  Comment  (Jan- 
uarv    rJ08i ,  pp  8-9. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  liis  .siana- 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  1941.  An  act  to  prevent  abate,  .ind  con- 
trol air  pollution  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S  2908.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secret,.ry 
of  the  Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  prop- 
erty in  Muscogee  County,  Ga.;  and 

S  3495.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Armv  to  modify  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  Suite  of  Iowa 
in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  .is  a 
site  lor  the  construction  ol  buildings  or  other 
improvements  lor  the  Iowa  Law  Enforcement 
Academy,  ^ 

BILLS    PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval  bills 
of  the  Hou.se  of  the  following  titles: 

HR,  25  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretarv 
of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the 
.States,  to  conduct  an  inventory  and  .studv  ol 
the  N:itlon's  estuaries  and  their  natural  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  272  .\n  act  to  extend  the  peri'xl  dur- 
ing which  amounts  transferred  from  the  eni- 
l)loyinent  security  administrailon  accfnuit  in 
the  unemplovment  trust  lund  to  State  ac- 
count.-, mav  be  used  by  the  States  lor  pay- 
ment   of   expen,ses   of    administration; 

H.K  oBl.^,  An  act  lor  tlie  relief  of  Lt 
Comdr,  William  VV,  Gentry; 

II  K  1067:^,  An  act  to  ;,mend  title  III  ol  tne 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  1921,  ;.s 
amended;  ,       ^ 

HR  1R065  All  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildinas  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional ;;ppropriat!ons; 

HU  10923,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argos  Na- 
tion il  Fish  Hatchery  in  Indi.mn  to  the  Iznak 
Walton  League: 

HH  14330  An  act  to  i)rovHlc  ;.  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  control  oi  drunkennes.s 
ind  tlie  prevention  :md  tre-itment  of  alco- 
holLsm  in  the  District  of  Cclumbia,  and  lor 
other  purposes;  and  „  „  n 

HR  18340  An  act  to  amend  section  212(13  1 
of  the  Merch.imt  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended 

ADJOURNMENT 

Ml,  KLUCZYNSKI,  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
•  at  7  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.i.  under 
its  previous  order,  the  Hou.se  ad.iourned 
until  tomorrow.  Tliursday.  July  25.  1968. 
at  11  o-clock  a.m. 

COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

Jnv  23.  1968 
Select  C.^mmhtif.  on  tSMMi,  BrsiNKSs 
To  the  CiERK  OF  THE  Housf. ; 

The  above-nientioned  committee  or  .•-.ui>- 
rommttlee  pursuant  to  section  134ib)  of 
the  LegLslative  Reoreanizntion  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  COl.  79th  Congress,  apprrAed 
^UBU.st  2.  1C^46.  as  amended,  submits  the 
following  report  .showing  the  name,  profes- 
sion and  total  salary  of  each  person  em- 
ploved  hv  It  during  the  6-mon'h  period  irom 
.Janu.irv  I.  1968,  to  June  30,  1968.  Inclusive 
together  with  total  funds  authcrized  or  ap- 
propn.aled  and  expended  by  it  : 

Total  eross 

salary 

Pfolession  duiinj 

6-month 

period 


Kama  of  employee 


Bryan  H.  Jacques 

Juiliiu5  Gould 

Mydle  Ruth  Foutch 

Barbara  R.  McLane.. .  .. 
Hcnrv  A  Foiiinson 
BethSuzanreSchultheis. 
Haiiv  A.  OUtier 
Therei-  A  O'Connell  -- 
Giepg  P  Polk, II  .  -  - 
Gerttuae  Ma<ine  Dean.. 

Duane  G  Den.ck.  Jr 

William  A.  Keel.  Jr.  ..- 

Patricia  Anne  Bishop    . 

V.Grtti  troA'lev      

Charles  l  O'Connor 

Carol  Ann  Knpp 

r^eiyn  M  Blomquist. 

Donna  M  Santoro 

John  J  ihiMiams 

Maxine  M  Porter 

Korman  L,  Yost  

i,ancy  R,  Pansier 


Slatt  director  and  gen- 
eral counsel. 

Counsel 

Clerk 

Secretary 

Counsel ■ 

Secretary - 

,  Consultant 

Secretary 

.  Counsel 

.  .Secretary 

.  Research  analyst 

do    

Secretary 

Counsel.. 

.     .   .do. 

Secretary 

.do 

do - 

.  Minority  counsel   

.  Secretary,  rnmonlv. . 
.  Slatt  assistant. 

minonW 
.  Secretary,  niinonly... 


113,527.4? 

11.627,88 

6.271.33 

3. 568. 00 

11.627.  88 

4.181.04 

12.075.96 

,      3.396,36 

.    12.551,58 

3.923,28 

.      3.771,30 

.    12.572,48 

.      3. 553. 50 

.     4.721.22 

.    12.437.04 

.      3.553.50 

.      2, 334. 08 

459  20 

.      8.917.  :6 

1  111.00 

7.373.28 

.      2,722.74 


Funds  authorued  or  appropristed  lor  commlttw 
c.nenditureJ tTlS.OOO.UJ 


23174 


CONGRESSIONAL  RErORD—  HOl'SE 


Jnhj  j;,   WfiS 


AmwinI  ol  »ip«n<Mui«  ri«»«iirtlY  fepoflKl  10:'   055.  M 

Arnou  <t  (iptiidad  ham  J<n    1.  19M.  lo  J«n«  iO. 

196« 1S5.601S5 


Total  amaunt  aipandtd  trom  Ian.  3.  1967 
to  lu"*  Hi.  :96«  -     .     «7.859.  15 

BaUnceuneip«nded»ol  tunt  W,  19U  .    .     2S7.  340  IS 

Jnr  L   EviNS, 

Chairman 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Spealter  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2084.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
t.f  the  Int<?rlr)r.  transmitting  a  flr:-4ft  of  pro- 
p<«ed  leglsUtiKn  fur  the  relief  of  certain 
cli  Ulan  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

2085  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. UaJOiimittlng  a  report  on  the  posl- 
tion.s  'est<ib!i.shed  as  of  June  30.  1968.  pur- 
suant Cd  the  aathorltv  provided  In  section 
20Jibiiii  of  the  Natior.al  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  lij58  (.72  Stat.  426.  429)  sub- 
mitted puisuABt  lo  section  206 ibl  of  the 
act  of  October  4.  1961  1 75  Stat  785  791); 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  OtTice  and  CtvU 
Service. 

2086  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
US  Civil  Service  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  pri!p<^ised  legislation  to  amend  title 
5.  Unlte<l  States  Code  to  repeal  the  report- 
ing requirement  c  ntained  In  subsection  ibl 
of  section  1308  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office   and    Civil    .Ser-.lre 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTKES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committers  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follow.s 

Mr.  DAWSON  Comm;ttee  on  G>jvernment 
Operatlorvs.  Report  entrt>wl  Investigation  of 
Wheat  Exports  Financed  L'nder  Government 
Program"  1 32d  rept>rt  bv  the  committee) 
( Rept.  No  17861  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whol«  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  GRAY  Committee  of  conference  3  222. 
An  act  to  Insure  that  puoi:.-  buildings  fi- 
nanced with  (^tleral  f'.inds  are  so  designed 
and  constructed  as  to  be  .accessible  to  the 
physically  handicapped  iRept  No  1787). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  KIRWAN  Committee  of  conference 
H  R  1790J  An  act  making  appropriations  for 
public  worlcs  for  water  and  p<.iwer  resources 
development,  including  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  bv  the  Department  of 
Defease,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  At- 
lantlc-Paciftc  Intero<.e«:uc  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion. Intersta'e  Comml.sslon  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin  the  Tennessee  V.illey  Authority, 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commisoion.  for  the  fl.scal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969  and  for  other 
purptvses  Rept  No.  1788)  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

PUBLIC    BILl^    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bill.s  and  lesolutior^s  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

Bv  Mr  HUNOATE 
HR  18879  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  to  defer  law 
enforcement  officers  from  triuning  and  serv- 
ice under  such  act,  to  the  Conunitte*  on 
Armed  Services. 


Bv  Mr   FARBSIFIN 

HR    1»*«H0    A   bill  u>  amend  title   10  >>t  the 
United    S'a'eR    i  . -le    Ui    prohibit    the    .ttu-lgn- 
ment    or    a    .•ucmber    of    an    .inned    force    ui 
oombat  area  duty  if  any  of  cert.un  relatives 
of  .■<uch  member  dies    is  captured    is  missing 
In   action,   or   Is   totally   disabled   as   a   reeult 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Fi-rces  in  Vietnam. 
to   the  Committee   on   Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   PASCELI. 
HR   18881    A    bill    to   provide   for   Feder,-\I 
f"fO\  emnient  recognition  of  and  participation 
in   international   expf>«ltloiis  proposed  to  be 
held  in  the  United  States  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr    KUPFERMAN 
H  R   18883.  A   bill    to   require  that   a  pass- 
port i-*ued  by  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tain  either  ttie   bearers   date   of  birth   or  a 
statement  that  the  be.irer  Is  21  years  of  age 
or  older:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Bv  Nfr    POI.I.OCK 
H  R    18«8,i    A  bill  to  ,imend  title  13   United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ftues- 
tions  required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popul.i- 
tlon.   unemployment,   and   housing,   and    fir 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
Hce  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr   REUSS 
HR   18884    A  bill   to  provide  for  US    par- 
ticipation In  a  free  trade  association,  and  for 
other  piirposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  STEED 
H  R  18885  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  judg- 
ments in  favor  of  the  Seminole  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  In  docket  Nos  150  and  248  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commi.ssion.  and  for  other 
purpose*;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs. 

Bv   Mr    THOMPSON  of   Georgia: 
H  H    18886    \  bill  to  amend  chapter  89  of 
title  j.   United  States  Code,  relating   to   en- 
rollment charges  for  health  In.sunuice,  to  '.he 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr    WIDNAIX 
H  R    18887    K  bill  M  cre.ite  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral aa.sist^inie  pn>gTams    and  for  other  pur- 
pofies,   to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Bv  Mr   WINN: 
H  R    I888H    A  bill  to  est.ibUsh  the  Commls- 
si(jn    fiT    t.^if    Improvement    of    Government 
Man.igemer.t  ,ind  Org.mization:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cf'vernment  Operations. 
Bv  Mr   II.OYD 
U  R    18889    A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United   Stares   Ctxle   to   pnihlblt   the   assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat   area   duty    if    certain    relatives    of    such 
member    died    wh.le    serving    In    the    -Armed 
Forces    in    Vietnam,    to    the    Committee    on 
.\rmed  Services, 

Bv  Mr    Mil  I.ER  of  Ohio 
H  R    18890    h  bill  to  est^ibil.sh  'he  Commls- 
si.>n    for    the    Improvement    of    Government 
Man.igemenl  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr   Ml  D.\DE 
H  R   18891    .\  bill  to  provide  for  a  progrnm 
of  summer  employment  on  highway  work  for 
college  students,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr  ROYBAL 
H  R  18892  .\  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  State's  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  .irmed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured.  Is  missing  In 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  .Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam,  to 
the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  ZWACH 
H  R  1889:!  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  need  lor  increa-seU  expendittires  for  j)ubl:c 
works  in  smaller  urban  areas  as  a  me.ms  of 
reversing  the  niigriaory  trenil  "uward  large 
metropolitan  areas,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


Bv  Mr    ADDAnBO 
H  R    18894     A   bill   to  amend  title   10  of  ths 
United   States   Code   t-o   pnihlblt   the   assign- 
ment of  a  mpmber  of  an  .irmed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty   if  any  ot  certain   relatives  of 
stich  member  dies    is  captured    is  mls.slng  in 
action,   or  Is   totally   dl.-^ibled   as   a   result   of 
service  In  the  Armed   Purees  In  Vlotnaiir,   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr    CHAMBFRI.AIN 
HR    18895    .A    bill    to    create    a    citaloc    of 
Federal    a.s,>!l.stance   procrams,    and    for   other 
purposes;    U)  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

By  Mr    DON  H    CLAUSEN   ,  tor  hiui'-elf 
Mr       Cramer       Mr       Bi,atnik,      Mr 
Har.sh*    Mr    Wruht    .Mr    Ci.Fvri.AND, 
.Mr     McEwFN-.    Mr     Ehmondson'.    Mr 
JoHNS»)N  of  California,  Mr    Duncan, 
Mr   SiilvvFNiiKt    Mr    SiHAiiruFRO    .Mr 
Snvdkr    Mr    M(  IXi.NAi.D  of  Michigan. 
Mr     KrE.    Mr     Hammkr.schmidt,    Mr 
.Mii.iF.R    of    Ohio.     Mr      VVyatt.     Mr 
KifTPF    Mr    Poii-OCK.  Mr    Burtom  of 
U'ah     Mr    Battin    Mr    DrNNtv    ;ind 
Mr    Brow.n  of  Ohio)  . 
H  R    18896     A  bill  to  provide  for  a  studv  of 
the  need  for  increased  e.vpendltvires  for  pub- 
lic works  111  .■.iiialltT  urban  areas  lus  a  means 
r.;  reversing  the  migratory  trend  toward  large 
metropolitan    areas;     to    the    Committee    on 
Pubiic  Works 

By   Mr    GREEN   of   Pennsylvania    i  for 

himself,     Mr     Nix.     Mr     Oi.skn     .Mr 

Waldie    Mr    White    and  Mr.  Si  utt) 

H  R   18897    .A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 

States   Code,    to   facilitate   tlie    collection    of 

statistics    with    re.spect    to   the    Incidents    of 

crime  and  to  provide  for  the  eRtabllshment  '>f 

a  National  Crime   Statistics  Center,   and   lor 

other    purposes,    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr  PHILBIN 
H  R  18898  .A  bill  lo  ,tmend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  *600 
to  $1,200  the  personal  Income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  i  including  the  exemption  for  a 
spouse  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent,  and 
the  additional  cxcmplions  for  old  age  and 
blindness  I,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr  UDALL : 
H  n  18899  .A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
394,  84th  Congress,  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction ol  supplemental  Irrigation  facilities 
for  the  Yuma  Mesa  Irrigation  District, 
Arizona:  to  the  Committee  .m  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs. 

Bv  Mr   BEVILL 
H  R    18900    .A  bill  to  amend  section  201   of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr    HUNT: 
HR   18901    .A    bill    to    prohibit    any    State 
fri  in  levying  incomes  taxes  on  nonresidents 
of     the    State,     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  WATTS : 
H  R   18902    A  bill   to  clarify  the  treatment 
processes   considered   as   mining   in   the   case 
of   bail   and   nagger   clay;    to   the   Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  GONZ.ALEZ: 
H  R  18903  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
serM'e  In  the  .Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam:  to 
the  Comniittee  on  .Armed  -Services, 
By  Mr  BROO.MFIELD: 
HJ  Res  1417  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates  relating  to  the  nomination  and 
election  of  the  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  -States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  .Mr   GARDNER 
HJ    Res    1418    Joint  resoUitlon  proposing 


an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  method  for 
nominating  and  electing  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE   BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clall.'^e  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bMs  and  le-solutions  were  introduced  and 
se-.eiall.v  referred  as  follows: 

Hv  Mr    ADDABnO: 

H  H  18904  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gilda 
.iiid  Ariuro  Cancstraro  and  minor  children. 
Sandro  and  Mirena  Canestraro;  to  the  Com- 
mittee "11  '.he  .Judiciary. 

HR  18905  A  1)111  lor  tl.e  relief  of  I.co- 
nardc)  Di  G!o\,,nn.,:  to  the  Comr  ittee  on  'he 
Jucliciarv 

By  Mr  BURTON  oi  California: 

HR  18906  A  bill  lor  the  relief  d  Gi.ma 
Aiitonietta;  to  'he  Committee  on  llie 
.iiKllci.irv. 

HR  18907  A  bill  tor  the  relief  oi  Rosalie 
Alc.mtara  BoUn;  to  the  Coinmlltee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 

HR.  18908  A  lull  lor  tin  leliel  of  CT.-t:.no 
Bir.idelli:  to  the  Coiniini  .ee  on  lUe  Juai- 
ei.irv. 

H.R,  IHl'OLi,  -A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  TetsuKo 
Hori;    to    the    Committee    on   the    Judiciary. 

HR  18910  A  bill  I'T  Mie  relief  ol  Ed-.',;ird 
Victor    Houaici:     to    ihc    Cmrnittee    on    the 

JudicKirv. 

HR  18911  .-X  IjiU  for  the  relief  ol  Hyuu  Oak 
Kiui:     to    the    Committee    on    the    JudUKiry, 

H.R.  18912.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tueii 
Kwok;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Judiciary. 

HlV.  18913.  A  bill  lor  the  reliel  ol  Yoland.i 
Alamares  Mal.isinas:  to  the  Coinmitrje  o:i 
the  Judicl.irv. 

H.R,  18914  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Estel., 
Viil.irojo     -M.uacha     lalso     knoAn     as     EsleU 
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E.  Villarojo):   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. ,  „   ^ 

H.R,  18915.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberta 
Plgueroa  Mercado;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  18916.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bar- 
tolome  M.  Moreto:  to  the  Committee  on  '.he 
Judiciary, 

HR  18917.  A  bill  :or  the  relief  of  Jose 
Ao.tiino  Ruperto;  to  ihe  Committee  on  the 
Judiriarv. 

HR,  18918,  A  bill  lor  the  relief  ol  Cecelli.-. 
Hsi.io-Teh  Wu:  to  the  Coinmifee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

HR,  18919-  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kiyoko 
Yoshl7„'-i\va:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
o:     ..r'.', 

Hv  Ml     PAlMiSTFIN: 
H  R    18920,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ksm  Tat 
Kintr-    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl.iry. 
Bv  Mr   F.ASCELL: 
H  R    18921,  A  bill  lor  the  relief  ol  Nicola  Di 
L-jrcii7o;  to  the  C:ininilttee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Bv  Mr.  GURNEY; 
HR,   18922.  \  bill   lo  -.uthonze  the  Secre- 
tnrv  of  the  Interior  to  sell  reserved  phosphate 
interests    of    the    United    States    m    certain 
Ir.nds  located  m  the  State  of  Florida  to  the 
record  owner  or  owners  of  such  l.iiids;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  In.-'.Uar  -Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  18923.  -A  bill  for  the  relief  o!  Mr.  and 
Mrs   CUovanni  B.ign.^to:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JiK-iiciarv. 

Bv  Mr    KEITH: 
HR     i8924.   A   bill   ior   the   relief   of   Mnr- 
i-^rethe  Knsten.?en:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidici.'.iy. 

Bv   -Mr.   LONG   Of   .Maryland: 
H.R.    18925     A    bill    lor    the    relief    o:    Dr. 
Niev.i   Gorospe   Valle;    to   the  Committee   on 
'\.(j  Jiidicinry. 

3v  Mr.  MCCARTHY: 
:-I  f    18926.  -A  bill  lor  the  relief  ••'.  Htimberto 
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-A     Re'. olio;    to    the   Committee   on   the   Ju- 

dici.irv. 

'Bv  Mr    O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HR     18927.   A   bill   for  the  relief   of   Y'ung 
Hoo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR,  18928.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldora 
Maria  Moreira  Ramos;  to  the  Cominittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  i'ELLY. 
H.R,  ;8i)29.  -A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Siir.pbcio 
Velasco;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr,  PICKLE: 
HR,  181W0,  A  bill  10  conier  U  S.  clti/enship 
posthuiriouslv    upon    Pfc     Jo.seph    Anthonv 
Snilko;    lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Uv  Mr.  ROSENTHAL 
HR.    18931,   A   bill    lor    the   reliel    of    Mrs 
Marjorle  Christian:  lo  the  Committee  oi\  the 
Jadl.'-iary. 

Bv  Mr   ROYBAL: 
HR     189:i2    A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Arshnl- 
Dtiys    Kevork   BoyadUaii;    to    the   Committee 
jn  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.H.  18933.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Ataiiaslo 
P.^re/:   t  1  :lie  Committee  o'.i  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  THOMP-SON  o!   New  Jersey: 
HR    18934.  A  bill  for  Ihe  reliel  of  Antonino 
Calamuia    his  wife,  Antonina  Calamins.  tmd 
their  minor  daughter.  Claudia  Calamlna:   to 
the  Committee  on  tlie  Juditiary, 


PKTITIONS,   ETC. 

Unaer  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  petition- 
and  paper-s  were  laid  on  the  Cierli's  de.-k 
and  lef erred  a.s  follow.^: 

383.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Rochester  Police  Locust  Club,  Inc. 
and  the  Lake  City  Police  Club,  of  Oswetto, 
N.Y',.  relative  to  denying  any  citizen  the  right 
of  tree  speech,  which  -.vas  referred  to  the 
Ci'iniiiittee  on  tlie  JodicKiry, 


I 


CULVER  PROPOSES 
TO  REDUCE  AIR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS 
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LEGISLATION 
FARES     FOR 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

iiy  irjWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPHESENTA TIVES 

Wednc  day.  July  24.  1968 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  have  in- 
troduced lesislation— H,R.  18800— which 
wovild  provide  reduced  air  fares  for  older 
citizens  on  a  standby  basis,  similar  to  the 
special  fares  already  available  for  young 
people  and  military  personnel. 

In  an  age  of  rapid  air  travel,  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  are  caught  in  a  cruel 
dilemma.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have 
more  time  than  any  other  group  to  visit 
their  friends,  relatives  and,  in  particular, 
their  children  and  grandchildren.  Yet 
many  are  unable  to  do  so  because  of  high 
travel  costs  and  their  own  fixed  low- 
incomes. 

At  least  half  of  the  4.7  million  older 
people  living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives 
had  1965  incomes  of  less  than  $1,348  a 
year,  and  are  faced  with  serious  financial 
difficulties  that  require  careful  budgeting 
,of  essential  items.  Reduced  air  fares 
would  therefore  open  up  the  opportunity 
to  travel  to  a  large  number  of  this  seg- 
ment of  our  population. 

The    measure    would   benefit   the    air 
caniers  as  well,  since  the  bill  authorizes 


fare  reductions  on  a  standby  ba^is.  Thus. 
the  maiority  of  fare  cuts  would  be  made 
on  nonpeak  fiiahts,  and  otherwise  empty 
seats  will  be  filled. 

In  addition,  the  bill  I  have  intioauccd 
will  insure  that  reduced  fares  are  con- 
tinued for  youth,  students,  and  military 
personnel.  At  the  present  time,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  permits  air  carriers 
to  experiment  v,-ith  various  reduced  fare 
programs,  even  though  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  has  no  specific  provisions  au- 
thorizing such  fares.  The  question  has 
thus  been  posed  as  to  whether  these  lower 
fares  are  legal,  and  my  proposal  would 
resolve  that  question  by  specifically  writ- 
ing the  necessary  authorization  into  the 
law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  past  4  years  the 
Congress  has  demonstrated  its  commit- 
ment to  the  objective  of  providing  for 
our  senior  citizens,  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  their  communities  and  then- 
Nation  over  the  years,  security  and  self- 
respect  during  their  retirement.  We  have 
enacted  the  medicare  program,  increased 
social  security  benefits  and  liberalized  re- 
quirements, and  established  an  Admin- 
istration for  the  Aging  within  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
follow  through  on  that  commitment 
again,  and  to  enact  this  legislation  to 
help  alleviate  the  enforced  immobility 
and  the  coirsequent  isolation  and  loneli- 
ness of  many  of  our  older  citizens. 


DRUG   ..\DD7CTION 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

UF    PF.N-.N-SYLVANIA 
in  THE  ---^ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SlATES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  addiction  is  of  national  con- 
cern, as  evidenced  by  the  distribution  of 
an  educational  booklet  entitled  "Drugs 
and  People-  to  all  50  States.  The  booklet, 
published  bv   the   Pennsylvania   Health 
Council,  105  North  Front  Street,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  17101,  is  described  by  an  article 
recciitlv    published    in    the    Patriot,    of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

C  it-.-.-ci;.  ON-   Heal-iu  DiSTP-iBrriNG   Book 

.Aeoi-t  Drvc  -Aevse 
\r.  illustrated  booklet  -Drugs  and  People." 
desianed  to  educate  people  on   the   dangers 
of   drug   usipe.   is   being   distributed   by   the 
Pe!-nsvlvn::i.i  Health  Council. 

Mr='  Catherine  B.  Bauer.  PHC  prcsiaent, 
s.ald  copies  of  the  booklet  have  been  sent  to 
all  50  states  through  their  health  depart- 
ments ,.nd  educational  bureaus  with  the  in- 
formation that  they  may  order  thei-n  from 
the  Pennsvlvania  organization. 

The  bookiJt  was  prepared  and  published 
in  Toronto.  Ont.,  bv  the  Alcoholism  and  Drug 
Aadiction  Research  Foundation.  Its  success 
was   imitieaiat«    in    Canada   and   the   health 
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council  r»aU/ln(f  lt«  educational  value  aa  an 
Informative  piece  f'T  people  of  all  a«««. 
secured  sole  rt«;ht«  for  publlcaUckn  In  the 
United  States 

Speaking  fcjr  the  be«lth  council,  Mrs. 
B^'ier  said 

■'For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
most  interested  In  he'.pini?  member  ?rr>upa 
to  recruit  people  Interested  in  a  career  in 
the  health  field  While  we  are  still  Interested 
in  this  vital  function,  we  realize  that  we 
have  other  presstire  problems  such  as  pub- 
lic health  education  and  to  this  end  have 
otbalned  publlshintt  and  dlstjlbntlnu  rlKhta 
to  the  booklet  dedicated  to  the  facts  about 
dr'.ig  abuse  " 

The  booklet  Is  a  31 -page  publication 
which  Illustrates  the  effects  of  virlous  drugs 
and  their  role  In  h;.^torv  It  ;n.  ludes  illus- 
trations C'n  the  u.se  of  ale*. hoi,  v^bacco. 
cocaine,   heroin.   L-SD    and   other   drugs 

"I  do  not  feel  that  we  are  a  5lok  *Tlety 
as  so  many  people  say  t.<l«v  •  Mrs  Bauer 
said  "If  through  our  effc.rta  we  can  ^e'.  this 
book  Into  the  hands  of  many  elementary 
and  High  school  stude:i*«  .ind  thereby  Inf.  rm 
them  Snd  their  parents  of  the  dangnrs  ..f 
drug  abu.se.  I  feel  th-it  we  w;l'.  have  helped 
In  the  overall  scdut!  n  to  tJiK  current  and 
serlou*  problem 

"The  understanding  of  drug  abuse  cer- 
tainly IS  a  large  step  forward  to  lU  control," 

The  council  is  a  nonprofit  group  of  indi- 
viduals, organizations  and  institutions  in- 
terested in  health. 


POPE  PAUL  VT.  .APPOINTS  KT  REV 
MSGR  F'RANCIS  J  MUCrAVERO  AS 
BISHOP  OF  BROOKLYN 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsday.  July  23,  I96i 

Mrs,  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  the  dio- 
cese of  Brooklyn  has  a  new  bishop-desig- 
nate, with  the  announcement  that  Arch- 
bishop Br>an  J  McEnte^art  has  resigned, 
due  tj  HI  health  and  advancing  years.  To 
Bishop  McEntei-'art,  I  wish  to  express  my 
tribute  for  his  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  God.  the  comm'inity,  and  the  people. 

The  news  ot'  his  irtirement  was  accom- 
panied by  the  ar.:.uuncenu:it  of  Che  ele- 
vation of  the  R;«:u  Reverend  Monsisnor 
FYancis  J  Mui-avero  to  the  post  of  bishop 
of  Brooklyn  I  extend  to  him  my  prayers 
and  best  •Mshe,-^  that  he  may  continue  to 
have  the  courage,  stamina,  and  spint  of 
brotherly  love  neces.'>a.n,-  to  meet  the  far- 
reachm^!  challenges  of  the  church  in 
these  chan::ing  times. 

Bishop-desianate  Mugavero  is  the  first 
native  of  Brooklyn  to  be  elevated  to  head 
the  largest  diocese  in  the  country  Mr 
Speaker.  In  order  that  my  colleat;ues 
might  become  a  little  more  fa.miliar  with 
the  background  and  pxrM_>nal  attributes 
of  the  new  bishop  who  will  be  conse- 
crated on  Septemt>er  12.  I  would  like  to 
place  In  the  CcftcRESsioNAL  Record  an 
article  by  Frank  DeRosa  from  the  Tablet 
of  July  18.  1968.  entitled.  He  Accom- 
plishes Much  Sans  Noise" 

He    Accomplishes    Mui  h    .Sa.ns,    Nii.se 
I  By  Prunk  DeRosa. 

The  things  high  school  yearbook  ed;turs 
say  .ibout  their  classmates  don  t  always  st*nd 
the  test  uf  time  Here  is  what  the  Gargoyle  ' 
of  Cathedr.il  Prep  said  m  1934  of  PranciE  J. 
Mugavero 

"He  has  the  rare  f.tculty  of  accomplishing 
much,  sans  noise  and   turmoil    Mild   in  de- 
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meanor  and  ever  unajwumlnc,  his  affable 
nature  has  secured  fur  him  the  aflecUonate 
regard  of  all  " 

Thlrtv-four  veam  later  the  reaction  of  the 
people  "f  the  DUH-ese  to  the  announcement  of 
M,sgT  Mugavero  as  their  bL^hop- elect  reflects 
the  long-range  perception  of  the  Gargoyle's" 
nl>ser\  iitl'iiis 

I'rlesTs  and  lalty  who  have  worked  wr,h 
M.«gr  Mugavero  speak  of  him  In  superlatives, 
a  riire  >c.  urrpnce  in  in  era  of  dissent  They 
strpsji  his  kindness,  friendliness,  diplomacy 
and  warmth 

Father  .'Krthur  W  Pote.  who  resided  with 
MsKr  Mugavero  at  St  Vincent  de  Paul  Rec- 
XiOTy  in  Br'vokUn  said  he  Is  'terribly  Inter- 
ested in  serving  the  people  " 

■  He  *.L.s  influenced  hv  two  greiit  men  "  he 
.said  Msgr  Ottavlo  Sllvestrl  at  St  Joseph 
Patron  md  Msgr  I.eop<>ld  .\rrese  .U  Nativity." 
Both  priests  stres.sed  the  Importance  of 
serving  the  people —  .serve,  serve,  serve'  Msgr. 
SUveetrl  would  almost  shout  to  his  curates  - 
and  their  e,\ample  helped  him  form  hi.',  ap- 
proach to  the  priestly  ininl.siry  " 

HIS    F.1T1IER     WAS    A    B.*RtlER 

Buhop-eIe<-t  Mugavero  was  b<irn  in  Brook- 
lyn. Junes,  1914,  one  of  six  children  uf  ItaiUn 
immigrants  Angelo  and  Rose  Pernlce  Mu- 
gavero They  lived  in  an  .apartment  m  a  build- 
ing at  817  DeKalb  Ave  which  also  housed 
Angelo's  barbershop. 

He  studied  under  the  .Sisters  of  St  Joseph 
at  St.  Ambrose  School  and  was  an  altar  boy 
for  a  young  priest  named  Father  Joseph 
Wlest,  who  later  was  .trchprlest  at  his  lirst 
.\!:iAS 

Describing  some  of  his  activities  at  'he 
prep  seminary,  the  Gargoyle  '  said:  He  has 
lound  «lme  to  be  one  of  the  Gargcvles'  main- 
stays, a  zealous  member  of  the  Achille  Ruttl 
Society,  an  ad-geiter  extraordinaire,  and  a 
French  linguist,  to  mention  but  a  few  ' 

Prom  C.uhedral  he  *ent  .n  to  Imm.icuLite 
Conception  Seminary  m  Huntington. 

Ordained  Mav  18,  iy40,  he  wa.s  .isslgned  to 
St  Joseph  Piitrnn  parish  on  Suydam  .St. 
where  he  led  the  Confraternity  of  Christian 
Doctrine  ,»nd  Sodality  Sixteen  months  later 
he  was  transferred  to  Nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Vlri!:n  Mary  In  Ozone  Park. 

While  lie  was  .it  Nativity,  Father  Mugavero 
began  graduate  studies  at  Fordham's  Schot)l 
of  .Social  Ser. ice  He  .uier  earned  a  masters 
degree. 

Ill  addition  to  following  a  heavy  academic 
schedule.  Father  Mugavero  headed  two  unit* 
ot  the  Third  Order  of  St  Prancis  at  Nativity, 
conducted  the  CCD.  guided  the  altar  boys 
,iiid    tocjk    p.irt    in    a    parish    biuldlng    drive 

In  1944.  he  beg.in  a  long  and  distinguished 
c  ireer  In  social  welfare  when  he  w;is  n.imed 
director  of  the  Perrlni  Welfare  League  and 
associate  director  of  Queens  Catholic 
(.hanties. 

Rei'alling  Msgr  Mugavero's  days  with  the 
league,  uiie  ol  his  iissoclates  said.  "He  was 
a  superb  counsellor.  He  communicated  with 
the  people  and  the  people  went  crazy  over 
him  ■ 

Pour  years  after  ]otnlng  Catholic  Charities 
in  Queens  he  became  the  county  director  and 
m  1961  Archbishop  .McEntegart  named  him 
his  •^ecretary  for  Chanties 

.As  secretary  for  Charities.  Msgr  Mugavero 
directed  one  of  the  largest  pruaie  welfare 
operations  in  the  country. 

In  its  report  for  lt>67.  Ch.inties  revealed 
th.it  it  had  spent  544  million  for  health  and 
welfare  programs  that  served  n.ore  than 
J50  ooo  f>eople 

Both  of  Msgr  Mugavero's  parents  and  a 
brother  Mi<  h.ici  .ire  deceased  A  brother 
J(jseph  lives  m  Itego  Park  Two  sisters  live  in 
Maiih.i" Uiiis  Stuyvehant  Town,  Mane  and 
Josephine  i  Mrs  Ge^irgei  Kramer  .iiid  fiiie  in 
M;i.<iK«pe<iua    R(«e   i  .Mrs    George  i    Wynn 

One  of  'he  bishop-elects  ten  nieces  and 
nephews  .s  J<jKephines  son  Donald,  now 
Bruiher  Ber<krd.  a  Praiiciscaii  novice  at  Upper 
BrookviUe.  L.I. 
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Por  the  last  22  year";  Msgr  Mugavero  has 
resided  at  St  Vincent  de  Paul  rectory  in 
Br<x>klyn  where  he  ha-s  become  .i  cUwe  friend 
of  dozens  of  pries '-s  who  lived  there  with 
him. 

They  know  him  as  a  "Conlessor  par  excel- 
lence. "  as  one  said  They  know  him  for  his 
.sense  of  humor  They  know  the  pride  he  hn-s 
In  the  men  who  were  ordained  with  him  J8 
yc.irs  ago 

.And  now  they  know  him  as  the  most  Il- 
lustrious  member  of   his   cherished   "famous 

ClrtS.S     r.f      40. ■' 
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CRIME  G.-VMESHIP 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or     MARYLAND 

IN   I  HE  HOU^^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  t«  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleaKUPS  an  excellent  review  which 
appeared  in  today's  i.ssue  of  the  Wash- 
inL;ton  Post,  In  an  analysis  of  "The 
Clime  War."  by  Robert  M.  Cipes.  the 
WashiiiKton  attorney  and  author.  Ronald 
L  Goldfarb.  tcets  at  the  core  of  perhaps 
the  most  urtient  domestic  issue  facine 
this  Nation — the  need  to  find  "a  fresh 
iind  sensible  approach  to  the  endless  and 
evolviiiR  problems  of  crime  and  law  en- 
forcement," The  review  is  a  commentary 
nn  our  seemins  inability,  in  spite  of  all 
the  declarations  of  war  apainst  crime, 
to  cope  effectively  with  these  problems. 
Mr,  Goldfarb  points  out  the  danger  of 
lookmi;  fo:  .simple  solutions,  and  he  de- 
plores the  emphasis  on  finding  a  scape- 
.t,'oat.  which  prevents  a  realistic  as.sess- 
nu'iit  of  how  best  ;o  deal  with  crime.  I 
would  like  to  place  this  review  in  the 
Recopd  at  tins  timei 

Crime  Game.smanship 

I  By  Ronald  L,  Goldfarb,  Washington 
attorney  and  authori 

I  Book  Review  "The  Crime  War,"  By  Rob- 
ert M  Clpes  I  New  .'\merican  Library.  190  i>p  , 
*5  30  m 

Crime  is  the  hot  domestic  issue  "Law  and 
Order"  is  on  the  six-cent  stamp  and  the  cam- 
Ii.iign  trails  And  beyond  oiir  periodic  crime 
conimi.s.sic>n  reports,  FBI  statistics  annuallv 
lamenting  rising  crime  rates,  seasonal  dec- 
l.iraiions  oi  war  on  organized  crime  and 
ir..!niniious  .'ittacks  on  the  Supreme  Court 
for  ccxldlmg  criminals"  at  the  expense  o; 
public  safety,  the  country  lately  has  been 
made  >-rimiy  aware  of  :he  deep  and  brooding 
sickness  of  crime  by  dramatic  episodes  ol 
not,  assassination,  violence  and  civil  dis- 
obedience 

While  there  is  a  special  need  to  rise  .ibovc 
platitudes  .Hid  ni>ths  and  knee-jerk  reac- 
tions in  facing  the  present  crime  problem 
there  is  little  evidence  that  p.irti.sans  ;n  the 
cnps-and-robbers  debate  are  prepared  to  re- 
place rhetoric  with  reason 

Instead,  the  hunt  -s  on  for  scapegoats. 
Conservatives  want  vis  to  forsake  permissive- 
ness and  bleeding-heart  leniency  by  the 
courts  .md  get  tough  Yet  scientists  tell  us 
that  .ex  crimes  are  not  rel.ited  to  dirty  books 
or  movies:  the  U  S  Attorney  General,  our 
chief  prosecutor,  advises  that  court  deci- 
sions can  no  more  cure  crime  than  aspirin 
can  cure  cancer,  and  studies  by  academi- 
cians and  law  enlorcenaent  officials  have 
shown  that  purportedly  crippling  constiiu- 
tlon.il  [)rocedures  have  not  cut  down  police 
elticiency,  confessions  or  conviction  rates 

Meanwhile,  liberals  pooh-pooh  crime  sta- 
tics, blame  everything  on  poverty  and  preju- 


dice and  denounce  the  police,  while  city 
dwellers  are  terrorized  and  fleeing  urban 
life-  rioters  and  demonstrators  are  making 
rapproachment  almost  impossible,  even  with 
tho.se  in  svmpatUv  with  them,  and  the 
police  are  given  extraordinary  social  tasks 
without  ihe  corresponding  training,  salary  or 
sympathies  required  How  can  this  lead  to 
liie  realistic,  balanced,  principled  law  en- 
forcement system  so  desperately  needed  in  a 
iree  society'^ 

This    IxKik    does    not    help    the    quandary 
•ilon^^    Cipes  is  a  itood  writer  and  a  knowl- 
edeeable  criminal   lawyer.   His  book  synthe- 
sizes .some  of  the  recent  literature  of  crime  in 
-I  breczv  fashion  which  v^lll  interest  the  un- 
"informed   ix>rson  who   h.as  chosen  sides  and 
needs   ammunition.    But   the    book   does   no 
more  than  quickly  put  its  author  in  the  lib- 
eral camp  and  then  pick  away  a^J-he  stand- 
ard  tart'et.s:    J.   Edgar   Hoover   and   the   tm. 
the   late   Robert  Kennedy's  drive  to  convict 
Jimmv    HofTa,    headline    hunting    DAs    and 
conviction-happy  cops,  the  bleakne.ss  of  the 
world  of  the  lower  criminal  courts,  the  high 
imliticnl  stake  in  attacking  racketeering  and 
the   senselessness  of   our   penal   Institutions, 
That  he  may  be  right  In  his  Judgments  and 
his   condemnations   of   excess   does   not   im- 
prove  matters    Cipes   knows   better   than  to 
.serve  up  cliches— "In  a  world  of  often  un- 
bearable   complexity    and    uncertainty,    the 
thirst  for  simple  solutions  is  enormous '—yet 
he    concludes,    "America's    problem    is    not 
reallv  crime,  though  it  may  yet  become  that. 
Tlie  problems  are  race  and  poverty." 

We  are  going  to  have  to  do  better  than 
this  We  can  asree,  lor  instance,  that  prisons 
breed  crime  and  still  be  concerned  with  ris- 
ing recidivism  rates  and  the  absence  of  a 
workable  alternative  for  rehabilitation.  We 
cant  put  criminals  out  of  a  bad  system  until 
we  devise  a  better  one.  We  can  agree  with 
those  who  have  pointed  out  the  Inadequacy 
of  crime  .statistics  and  still  be  properly  con- 
cerned with  the  amount  of  crime — detected 
.Old  undetected  We  may  be  offended  by  con- 
V-ictions  based  on  the  testimony  of  criminals 
and  undesirables  and  by  the  use  of  privacy- 
uivadmg  devices,  while  remaining  honestly 
perplexed  about  how  to  prove  a  white  slav- 
ery case  Without  the  testimony  of  a  prosti- 
tute, how  to  disassemble  a  vast  underworld 
empire  without  the  use  of  undercover  agents 
or  how  to  prove  a  national  telephone-based 
bookmaklng  operation  without  using  wire- 
taps or  eavesdropping. 

•Hie  point  IS  that  in  a  very  real  and  exis- 
tential sense  there  i.s  a  crime  problem  and 
we  iire  going  to  have  to  cope  with  it  in  a 
more  satisLa^ctory  way.  The  first  step  may 
well  be  to  stop  ueatlng  it  as  a  "war"  be- 
tween hljcral  and  conservative  ideolosues.  It 
(.ioci,  no  Aood  to  ,iru'ue  las  many  liberals  do) 
that  crime  i,s  a  matter  of  symptoms  and  we 
should  l>e  deaLnt;  with  diseases;  the  patient 
cannot  be  left  to  suffer  or  die  because  we 
failed  to  treat  the  symptoms.  Nor  is  it  any 
use  to  witchdoctor  the  problem  (as  many 
conservatives  do)  by  exorcising  devils  in- 
vented to  prove  the  sickness.  If  we  are  to 
control  the  crime  problem  so  that  our  so- 
ciety may  become  more  viable,  amenable 
and  sociable,  we  are  going  to  have  to  drop 
the  gamesmanship  which  this  book  t\T>lfies 
and  get  at  it.  The  "good  guys"  and  the  "bad 
guys"  approach,  always  simplistic,  is  now 
downright   dangerous. 

Needed  are  scientific  assessments  of  tradi- 
tional problems,  better  measurements  of  the 
effectiveness  of  our  programs  and  our  poli- 
cies, better  people  in  the  business,  the  re- 
Imement  of  our  priorities.  Our  criminal 
l.iws,  sentencing  practices,  penal  institutions 
.■nd  moral  commitments  need  re-evaluation. 
Toward  these  ends,  all  political  camps  need 
■,  t)  drop  the  Jargon  and  the  false,  quick  for- 
inukis  and  seek  a  fresh  and  sensible  ap- 
prwvch  to  the  endless  and  evolving  problems 
of  crime  and  law  enforcement. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


OF    Nrw     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREtENTAl  IVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Field  Mar- 
shal Viscount  Montgomery  of  Alamein. 
the  British  hero  of  tlie  de.scrt  campaign 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  a  man 
well  versed  in  modern  warfare,  recently 
aave  an  intei-\iew  to  the  New  Yoik  Times 
regarding  America's  policy  in  Vietnam. 
I  hope  mv  colleagues  will  consider  the 
views  of  this  distinguislied  statesman 
and  warrior.  The  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  3.  1968,  follows: 

MONTGOIVIERY  CALLS  (.N  THE  UNITFD  STATES  To 

W'RiTE  Off  the   War    in   'Viftnaivi 
London,  July   2.— At   the  age   of   80,   FieUl 
Marshal    Viscount    Montgomery    of    Alamein 
is  still  a  man  of  strong  opinions  ana  iiunfcnt 
language. 

In  a  recent  interview,  the  f.imed  com- 
mander expres.sed  his  views  on  a  wide  variety 
of  world  issues.  He  eschewed  polUics.  but 
he  was  willing  to  talk  on  matters  t  luchlng 
his  profession  of  arms,  including  \ietnam. 
Lord  Montgomery  believes  that  the  United 
States  should  write  off  the  war  und  ..ccept 
the  idea  of  a  Coinn.unist-controlled  govern- 
ment there,  . 

"You  have  got  t.  .Mop  this  war.     he  said 
"You  can't  win.  What  is   the  point  of  all 
these  casualties?" 

As  a  first  step.  Lord  Montgomery  taid,  he 
would  stop  the  bombing  ol  North  Vietnanv 
Then  he  would  try  tJ  get  the  leaders  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam  together  lor 
talks— but  without  illusions  about  the  pos- 
sible  restilts. 

ONE    OOVERNM1;NT    iOKESLEN 

-You   have   got  to   realize   that   there   will 
be    in    the    whole    of    Vietnam    one    govern- 
ment which  will  be  Communist-controlled, 
he  said.  "I  don't  think  it  matters.  \ou   |the 
United  States],  would  have   to  accept  it. 

The  Field  Mar,=hal  was  asked  how  he  would 
deal  with  the  miiitiiry  advice,  repeatedly  giv- 
en to  President  Johnson,  that  a  complete 
bombing  halt  without  a  reciprocal  gesture 
from  Hanoi   would   increase  .'^merican  ca.su- 

"'^•The  gencr.Us  must  do  as  -hey  are  told." 
he  replied,  "The  higher  conduct  of  war  has 
got  to  be  in  political  hands.  Once  war  gets 
in  the  hands  of  cenerals.  you  are  done. 

"Thev  are  not  winning  ..nd  they  can  t  win 
on  the'battlelield.  They  l-.ave  lost  the  damn 
war  already." 

The  hero  of  El  AK.mein.  who  became  a  great 
popular  military  figure  uunng  and  ..iter  tne 
war  is  still  distinguished  by  that  lamiliar 
clipped  speech  and  deep-set  blue  eyes. 

It  was  at  El  Alamein.  in  the  northern 
Egyptian  desert,  that  the  British  stopped 
Fle'ld  Marshal  Erwin  Romm.el's  eastward  ad- 
vance and  then,  in  October.  194-2.  launched 
the  great  counterattack  that  routed  the  Axis 
forces  and  ended  the  threat  to  Alexandria, 
65  miles  awav,  and  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  interview  with  Lord  Montgomerv  took 
place  in  his  beaut:ful  old  house.  Ismgton 
Mill  near  Alton  in  Hampshire,  in  the  coun- 
try about  50  miles  Irom  London,  Spotted 
about  the  room  were  Mgned  photographs  of 
the  great— General  Eisenhower,  Marshal  Tito, 
Queen  Elizabeth  11    Winston  Churchill. 

Lord  Montgomerv  .•=et  his  views  on  Vietnam 
m  the  framework  ol  a  general  theory  about 
the  Far  East.  This  was  that  "in  the  long 
run"— alter  20  or  25  years— Communist  China 
would  inevitably  dominate  mainland  Asia, 

"America  can't  stop  it.'  he  said  "Nor  can 
anybody  else.  All   the   nations   from   Burma 


right  round  to  Korea  will  look  to  Peking  as 
thev  used  to  in  tlie  old  days  " 

I^">rci  Montgomery  visited  Comn^iunlst  C  Inna 
in  1901.  met  Chairman  Mao  Tfr-tung  and 
was  letcd  by  the  Ooverninent  After  a  tour 
he  said  that  "the  v.hole  population  is  .-oUdly 
united."  and  he  iiraised  "the  tremendous  ac- 
compli.shment-s  of  the  past  12  years  under 
Mao  Tse-t line  " 

lord  Montgomery  was  critical  of  the 
United  States  poMlion  in  Vietnam  in  part  be- 
cau'-e  as  he  .=aw  it,  the  war  did  not  lit  into 
any  political  str.xtegy  that  took  account  of 
.^sian  realities. 


RL'LES    OF    WAR    (  ITED 

Tlie  United  States  has  broken  the  .second 
rule  of  war,"  he  said.  "That  is:  don't  go  hght- 
ing  with  vour  land  army  on  the  mainland  in 
Asia  RuK-  one  is,  d..in't  march  en  Moscow  I 
developed  those  two  rules  myself, 

"You  are  learning  now  how  important  this 
second  rule  of  war  Is  It  is  very  difficult  for 
a  rreat  nation  which  has  made  a  mist,ike  to 

conic  out, 

•  3ut  you  aren't  the  policemen  '  f  the  world, 
vou  Americans,  are  you?" 

Anoiher  reason  given  by  Lord  Montgomery 
for  his  criticism  of  the  Vietnam  war  w.is  it.3 
effect  on  the  United  States'  reiiutation 

"The  whole  of  world  opinion  is  against  you 
on  this  issue,"  he  said,  "You  are  becoming 
a  very  unpopular  nation,  which  I  think  is  a 
tragedy, 

"If  you  think  f-f  what  your  nation  did 
after  the  war  to  help  'he  nations  recover,  tlie 
■'enerositv  of  the  United  Stales  was  unprece- 
dcntrd  And  now  you  are  becoming  one  of  the 
most  liated  people  in  the  world  " 

Lord  .Mon:;;oinery  was  asked  how  he  would 
deal  with  the  evident  concern  of  otlier  non- 
Conimuni.''t  .Asian  nations,  .such  as  Tiiailand. 
that  ,.n  Amnrican  withdrawal  fr^-m  VK-tnam 
would  endanizer  their  .status. 

The  United  States  should  (ontinue  its  alli- 
ances in  Apia,  he  answered,  and  the  South- 
east Asia  Treaty  Organization  .-hould  go  on. 
But,  he  said,  the  United  States  must  not 
commit  l.md  urcps  to  the  mainland  ..nd  in- 
stead should  emnl-iasi/e  naval   svipremacy, 

"Tlie  Western  world  must  make  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  lias  complete  domination  of  the 
or->ans,"  he  asserted. 

Lord  Montgomerv  insisted  that  CniiiC' e 
domination  of  the  Asian  Land  mass  w:is  in- 
evitable He  said  this  would  happen  "not  by 
military  conquest  but  by  Ideological  and  eco- 
nomic pressure." 

He  said  the  coun'ries  bordcrine  China  — 
bu-  he  excepted  India— 'will  all  go  '  By  that 
lir-  meant  he  added,  that  they  would  look  to 
Peking  lor  leadership  and  would  be  ide'-.Iogi- 
cally   tuned  to  Asian  Communism 

■•Half  the  people  in  the  world  today  ..re 
Communists."  he  went  on,  "That  is  a  fact, 
•ind  another  fact  to  understand  is  that  the 
Communism  in  that  part  of  the  world  lAsial 
IS  not  the  Communism  of  Marx  and  Lenin 

"It  is  a  new  brand  which  they  like  and  it 
suit=  them  If  thev  want  to  be  a  Comniiin*st 
and  don't  push  i:  on  us.  let  them  I  don't 
think   anything  can   prevent    that." 


CURRENT  ISSUES  IN  THE  IJKGUL.\- 
TION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLE  SIZES 
AND  WEIGHTS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF    NEW    II.^MPsmr.E 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
centiv  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  f''om  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Moorhead',  brou.L'ht  to  our  attention  the 
first  chapter  of  a  se\  en-chapter  doctoral 
dissertation  entitled,  "Current  Issues  m 
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llie  Regulation  of  Motor  Vehicle  Si/e.s 
an(i  WViKht.s,  le^earched  by  Jofin  W. 
Fuller  III   Ph    U 

l)r    Puller  concludes. 

::  ,  ►■•  .  ire  r  ex  -is  of  public  and  aoclAl 
costs  over  the  prlvH'e  b«neflt«  discovered  by 
this  thesis  iiigRPsts  that  any  general  motor 
vehicle  size  and  weight  increase  At  this  time 
would  be  ft  grave  mistake  In  public  ertnomlc 
polirv  The  rer<>n»  pr'"-p<-^^nl^  fr-r  sl/e  nnfl 
weight  lncreft.s>'s  i-  -he  •V'lfru:  >■.»■:  .o'.'l 
the  numerous  pr  (x.s.u^  h-  -he  ?'a'e  ;<••.'■. 
that  appear  c  i;  .:  i-'^v  do  not  appear  eco- 
nomiCHlly  Jus-  :  it).'"  f.^s-natse  of  a  bill  such 
iw  S  iSSS  coii  1  fs'i.'  iri  a  serious  drain  on 
V  S  resources  I  he-.^  •>  i  nomlc  resources 
loukl  be  used  to  fir  ir-if-T  advantages  el.se- 
whcre  iii  the  eciTv  ir  v 

I  nv.giit  point  out  that  D;  Fuller  .spent 
the  suniniers  of  1^66  and  1967  with  the 
Western  Hmhwav  In.siuu-e  an  arm  of 
the  American  TruckinK  .^>.sociation  In 
the  We.si  As  a  tran.sport  economist,  he 
performed  economic  re.starch.  involving 
the  tcKnsportation  ch.arac'fi  ;>t;os  of  sev- 
eral important  western  ii;du,Ntrie.s,  not- 
ably lumber  and  wood  products.  Uve.-tock. 
grain.  fniiUs  and  ve«etable>  and  the  na- 
ture of  intermodal  tran.spoit  com.petition 
for  th.e  product.s  of  the.se  industries 

T)\e  Western  Highwa-.  I.'>t.'.u'e  has 
publi.shed  two  of  his  works  Tran.^porta- 
tlon  m  the  Western  Livest.ick  Industry." 
March  1967  and  Transportation  in  the 
Wotcrn  Foiest  Produc's  Indu.stry." 
August  1967 

I  call  niv    colleaiiues    af't-niM-n  to  the 
.second  cf.apter  o!    Dr    I-uiler  s  disserta- 
tion 
tmp:is   i:     iiir      ■  RSf  nt  status  or  si7t  s.-^o 

AH.HT      RE.Gt;L.»TION 

1  i.;^  .-iwip-.er  *■.:;  Jfscrlbe  the  present  stat« 
.iiiti  F'-Uer    ;   .e^.-'iMive  standards  concerning 
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.Li  J  If 


4  ■ 


urns 


xe'.if'i'.s  iiKler  which  motor  vehicles 
e  111  the  I'lU'ed  States  It  will  .iLso 
11. il  ev,>;Mme  the  factors  which  are 
:  'he  demand  by  v.irums  se»(nien'.s 
^p<Tt.iti    n  industrv  t"T  re-.'.sed  >!/-? 


-,,'-,s  anl 
iri  .-I  V 
intr 
InR  1 

of  t!. 

and  A  ■■  ^:.'-  >■  iriil  irrls  First  hnwe-.er  ;■  .'^  .ii.- 
pfTtant  to  place  :n  perspective  the  .sigiuii- 
cance  of  »l7e  .md  weight  standards  to  motor 
carriers  and  to  the  flow  of  trafflc  In  general 
How  many  mot(jr  vehicles  are  affected  by 
maximum  vehicle  standnrds""  What  portion  of 
the  nation  s  freight  and  passenger  trafflc  do 
they  carry.' 

Motor  fthiclei  affecti'd  by  mauitnum  5;;c  and 
uftght  limitat:nnf 
\U^t  motor  vehicles  operated  on  United 
."stares  highways  are  In  no  way  limited  bv  cur- 
rent vehicle  standards  As  T.ible  1  Illustrates, 
only  la  percent  of  all  motipr  vehicles  regis- 
tered in  1965  were  trucks.  Only  0  3  percent 
of  all  registrations  were  hv  titises  The  num- 
ber of  very  large  o.il  -.eiv  i.e.r.  v  vehicles  ;s 
e- en  smaller  thun  these  rlu-ires  w. -uld  :ndl- 
c.ite  because  the  great  m.i'i  r.'v  f  trucks  is 
composed  of  pick-tips  u.sed  it.,ii:.;v  fur  laim 
work  and  personal  trui-p.  r'.itlon  ar.d  ^mn;i 
mtrsclty  delivery  vehicles  I  he  ni.ijcr.'v  >.t 
buses  consists  of  smaller  school  buses  Only 
t.'ie  very  largest  vehicles  In  use  approacli  the 
st/e  and  weight  limit  maxima. 
T«BU  1      STAIt  MOTOR   VEHICLE   REGISTRATIONS,   1965' 


^Il   tpproximntlon  to  the  ntmibrr  of  M-hic'.r.; 
.rren'iv     near    maximum     dimensions     .iml 


s  i-an  be  obtained  by  adding'  the  r  iiii 
truck-tractors  and  the  number  ■ 
onniierclal  buses  The  addition  vielt 
■-chicles  for  I'.tfiS.  it  0  H7  percent  of 
roK;'''f'i'""i''  That  number  is  cnlv 
V  .1,(1;  a!  ue  because  a  few  gn'-olinr- 
■1  icmes  approach  miixiinum  sUe  .oi'l 
hmi's  ju'-t  as  do  most  of  the  dlesel 
and  icnie  •  in>.;;e-unlt  vehicles  .-  u  i 
as  cement  trucks)  approach  legal  Unil's 
certain  particulars,  just  as  do  truck-;r.. 
combinations  Tlurefirc,  1  percent  of 
registered  vehicles  would  appear  to  be 
reasc.nahle    estlma'e    of     tiie    ;>ercenta(,'(' 


Ijer 
die-.. 


p.iU. 

w  e  1  k;  i 
IjM    c- 


dt. 


in 

-.11 

a 

of 


vthicl*  typa 

Number 

lefisttfed 

PticanI  o( 
regislrjtnni 

AuioiHibiles 

75.  260, 847 
314.284 

82  026 
342 

(D'Mel  commeicul  biitM) 

ViotO'Cvcle\ 

huckl       _ 

(T  «tOllruCks) 

(61.159) 
1   381,956 

14   795,051 
(736.302) 

(  066) 

1    506 
16.  125 
(802) 

Tolill    010(01   <«ll'Cl*5 


91    752,  138 


IOC  000 


SoufC*  US  D»p»itmenl  ol  Tunsportjiion.  FkIpmi  M^ih- 
»iv  *dn«miti>l<on  Bureau  al  Public  RoJds.  Highway  SUIislics 
.965  (Wathiiifton  DC  Goveininenl  PnntinjOmce.  Api'l  1967). 
PM  3J,  35c 


f     tiie 

motor  vehicles  in  the  lushest  size  and  weight 
categories  The  1 -percent  estimate  mav  be 
ux)  high  a  figure  because  many  dlesel-powen d 
buses  are  m  in'racitv  operation  and  linircil 
in  sl/.e  more  by  city  s-reet  c(.nflt;urfttions  or 
tr.aneu'.  erabiUty  requirements  than  by  ^i.e 
.md  weight  laws  In  addition  the  greater  pr>  - 
portion  of  truck  combinations  Is  composed  ■■! 
;.ni.ol  i-  and  4-axle  truck-tractor  semltr.ilU  r^ 
and  onlv  about  one-third  of  all  slngle-iinit 
•r  •r...  are  .arger  than  pick-up  size-  Clenrlv 
-....en  I'Ulv  .1  small  percentage  of  present  1\ 
operated  motor  vehicles  approaches  'iie 
maximum  allowable  size  and  weight  stand- 
ards: .Hi,  i  perators  who  now  have  a  need  tor 
vehicles  a-  r  near  the  maximum  presenilv- 
allowable  .inut.s  .ire  likely  to  utilize  mcrea'-ed 
standards 

However  'he  number  of  vehicles  now  pre^. 
ent  in  sl/.e  and  weight  categories  clo.se  to  the 
m.ixlmum  allowances  Is  only  one  Indicator  of 
the  ntimber  of  vehicles  which  might  utiU/e 
Increased  -".indards  and  is  an  Inadequate 
Indicator  if  'he  economic  effect  revised 
standards  would  have  on  highway  trims- 
portjitlon  Larger  vehicles  are  likely  to  be 
'  perated  more  intensively  than  smaller  ve- 
hicles They  perform  different  tasks,  and  the 
lartjer  vehiile  representfi  a  greater  invest- 
invn:  of  the  transport  firm's  funds. 


T»fc    ■  tiliMAltU  Milts  Of  MOTOR  VEHICLE  TRAVEL 


Road  type  and  year 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Br  VEHICLE  CATEGORY  AND  ROAD  TYPE,  AND  COMMERCIAL   BUS  AND  COMBINATION    IRAVEl   AS 
A  PERCENT  Of  TOTAL  TRAVEL.  1963  AND  19«5« 


Mjin  luiai  loads 

1963 

1965 
All  luial  roads 

1%3 

1%') 
Utban  streets 

1963 

1965 
All  roads 

1961 

1965 


All  passenger 

««hicl*» 

232. 117 
256.5(4 

Trivtl  by  »f-i. 

r    air-iiory  (million 

veil  icl«-ni  lies) 

All  cargo 
vahKles 

Bus  and 

combination 

Comnieiciai 
buses 

Smgleunil 
bucks 

T   uC»   •■ac'i  r 

Total,  bus  am) 
combination 

Total 
travel 

travel  (I'erceiiiol 
total itaveli 

877 
922 

50.043 
56.832 

19,900 
?1,994 

69,943 

78.826 

20.777 
.'2,916 

•SQ?.  760 
-35.  41U 

6.K 
6.83 

1.047 

1.  lot 

322.  Vi 
355.  ISI 

76.024 
85.210 

21,202 
23.389 

97  226 
1U«,  599 

:?, 249 
24,  495 

420.  UOl 
463.  787 

&30 
Si  21 

1.7*4 
I.II5 

327,079 
358.7% 

49.729 
55.949 

8,614 
9,  !0« 

58,343 
65,057 

10.408 
10.923 

.8b.  4?: 

423  8b3 

2.70 
2.  SI 

2.  HI 
2.921 

649.854 

713. 9S4 

125. 753 
141.159 

29,  816 
32,497 

155,569 
173.656 

32. 1557 
35.418 

HI'j,  4.M 
H«?.b40 

4.06 

lis 

■Source   US    Deparlm«ntolIransMO.Iation.FtdeiiiM.gl>«ayAdm.n«l.al»n.  Bureau  olPublK  Roads.    Highway  Slamt-c-     SeS"  (Wa'.h.-ticn  D  .     Govemn,,..!  Ponims  Utf.ce    Ai,,   ,%,> 


The  larger  vehicle  used  Intensively  i  ustially 
111  ,iae-haul  service'  with  high  yearly  mile- 
age has  a  short  working  life  and  Is  depre- 
cii'.*d  rapidly  Thus  as  shown  by  Table  2, 
c'.nitnei  ual  buses  and  all  truck-tractor  com- 
b.i.a-.  ;;s  which  represent  approximately  1 
pe.'Lei,'  ..f  the  total  number  of  vehicles  in 
use  pro<luce  .ibout  4  pc  —n"  of  the  total 
vehlcle-miles  of  travel  in  the  U  S.  Their 
travel  Is  reunvely  the  g.---  .•- ,-  .n  main  rural 
roads  and  relatively  t.c  H,,t  on  urban 
streets 

.^n  even  better  Indication  of  the  Impor- 
t..rice  of  vehicles  likely  t^)  be  affected  by  la- 
creased  maximum  si^e  and  weight  standards 
Is  provided  by  the  ton-miles  and  passenger- 
imles  of  output  produced  by  vehicles  in  the 
higher  size  and  weight  categories  The  cargo 
tun-mile.  d-flned  as  cargo  weight  times  dls- 
T  nice  and  the  pasaenger-mile.  defined  as 
luimber  of  passengers  times  distance,  are 
the  best  physical  measures  of  carrier  output 
According    t..    v.'ie    B  ireau    of    Public    Roads, 


only  .ibout  30  percent  '-f  all  freight  ton-nnles 
hauled  on  m.nii  r  i.' d  ro.uls  m  I'Jtil  moved  by 
single-unit  ■:  .^  it  The  remainder  was  i-ar- 
ried  on  tru  k.  t.i.  '.r  c.-nibina'^lons  ami.  in 
comparl.son  x.-r.  ir.sl  figures.  Increa.singly 
moved  .:i  'he  :.irger  combln.itions  which 
operate  .  >.-^'  ■■,  :i.  ixitnum  size  and  weight 
limitations  I  he  verv  :.irgest  md  heaviest  5- 
or-more-axle  tru^  k  ■ru'<ir  iiiuta  c.irried  .ip- 
proximately  ..'7  pe,r-,'i:-  .:  tne  inter,  itv  ton- 
miles  haulerl  n  :i,iin  rural  r' .ads  in  196! 
Considering  tne  eirire  Federil-aid  s\st<-in, 
the  very  largest  md  iie.i.iesi  vehicles  'rans- 
porled  perhaps  15  per.  ent  of  the  total  motor- 
vehicle  trelght  ton-miles  ol  traffic  in  1964  ' 
While  bus  registrations  make  tip  less  ili.iii 
0  4  percent  of  all  reglst  r.iti.ms  tne  p,t.-,senger- 
mlles  of  commercial  bus  travel  equalerl  2  75 
percent  of  all  motor  vehicle  p.ii>senger-n.iles 
liHveled  in  1966  Thus,  the  percent  share  in 
cargo  toll-miles  of  freight  and  p.issenger- 
iniles  of  travel  produ.ed  by  the  .argest  and 
heaviest  vehicles  over'- h.idnws  their  numoers 


F.i:  .:ieat<'r  import. nice  should  be  attributed 
•o  '.-le  role  of  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  ;n 
iii't  T  transport  than  is  indicated  by  their 
numbers  or  vehicle-miles  of  travel. 

Placed  111  the  larger  perspective  .if  total 
mtfrcity  t<.n-miles  and  total  Intercity  p.is- 
^enger-iMiles  of  travel  by  all  modes  how- 
ever, 'lie  econonuc  role  of  the  larger  .md 
iU'.iv  ler  vehicles  is  reduced.  According  -o 
r.ible  1.  tile  motor  vehicle  share  of  mtercitv 
rreu:ht  »rHlfic  has  remained  quite  constAiit 
aurii'g  the  1960s  at  about  22  percent  of  the 
•.)t,i:  .\pp;ving  the  15-percent  figure  derived 
lb  ive  :or  the  percentage  of  total  Intercity 
inotAjr-ireignt  trafflc  borne  by  the  5-or-more- 
a\le  truck- tractor  combinations,  slightly  over 
!  percent  of  the  total  volume  of  Intercity 
ireight  carried  by  all  modes  might  be  trans- 
p  iT'ed  by  the  very  largest  and  heaviest  ve- 
hic  les  those  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  re- 
.  ised    ii/e    .md   weight   allowances  " 


Fo.;tn..tes  .It  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  3.-V0LUME  OF   INTERCITY  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC,  PUBLIC  AND   PRIVATl,  BY  TRANSPORT   AGENCY,  1963  66,  SELICTID  YEARS 
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Year 


Inland  water- 
Railroad  Motor  vehicles      ways  (including      Pipelines  (oil)  Airways 
L,real  Lakes) 


Tolal 


Miliums  o!  tan-miles 


1%0 - 

1962 

1%4 

1%5 

1966 i 


579. 130 
b99,97; 
bb6,  .'U7 
780,  / 1)0 
750.762 


2<S.48S 

209, 407 

3b€,  298 
359,218 

380,917 


270  253 

■J?<<  tiVfi 

7/8 

1,314.  ?7) 

223, 089 

23;,, VI 

1,.'89 

1.371,  48^ 

250  165 

2b8,  bbb 

1.504 

262.421 

3*,  393 

1.910 

I.b;i8,fa4? 

265,  000 

332.315 

2.252 

1,831,84; 

1960. 
1%2. 
1964. 
1965. 

1966. 


Peiceijlapes  ol  annual  total 


... . 


44.K 

43.75 
43.  t« 
43. 2S 

43.35 


21.72 
22.56 

23.  U9 
21  92 
21-99 


16.76 
15.27 
16  21 
16  01 
15  30 


17  40 
,7  33 
17  41 
!!■  70 
19.22 


0,06 

A<9 
.10 
.12 
.13 


100 
100 
100 

IwO 

1(11) 


.source    US    h'lerstate  Comme'tce  ComntissKin,  Bureau  ol  Uonomics.  Transport  Iconomics  Vnnlhiy  Lon,n,en,  (November  Uecember,  1967),  p.  5. 

intercity  buses    according  Xo  Table  4.  were      p.vssenger-mlles  of   travel    in    1.6,5     However.      c  ,rncr  ,  cgthcnt  ol  intercity  pa..scn,er  tr..,.s- 

a       lor'ViJ^^r   in   total    intercity   p...ssenger      ^'^  ^-^"^  I-^-^^f  ^^.ff-^^.^^.Vr  ^b  li;       ' 
tr.m-.port    with    2  48    percent    of    the    total       cant    portion    of     the     10.B5-percent    public 


TABLL  4-ir,TlRClTY   PASSH.GlR-MILlS,   I.'Y   r.lODt   OF   TRAViL,   !96b  ' 


Aiitomotiiles 


Wolor 
coaciies 


Total. 

motor 
vehicles 


F'ailnafis 

(reveiue  Inlsnil 

lassengei'.)        v.aleiv.ayt 


Airways 

(domestic 
revenue 
services) 


Icldl 


Pa^seneer-miles  (billions). 
Passengei-miies  (percent) 


838.1 

89.  15 


23.3 
2.48 


861.4 
91.63 


17.5 
1.86 


3.1 

0.33 


S8.1 
6.18 


940.1 
100.  U 


■  Source    •Vulomobile  Minufaclurers  Association. 


•1967  Automobile  Facts  and  Figures    (Oeir: 


Mici     Aijiomobile  '.lanutjcljrer:  Assuidlion,  Inc.  1968),  (..  43 


.\Uern.itive  monetary  measures  of  relative 
trattic  shares  are  often  advcx-ated  to  illustrate 
comparative  standings  of  the  dlfTerent  modes, 
I\.n-miles  and  passenger-miles  are  suitable 
output  measures,  but  the  vehicle  shares  de- 
rived ao  not  directly  take  into  consideration 
the  relative  costs  of  shipment  by  different 
modes.  One  measure  which  could  surmount 
this  difticulty  would  be  value  added  by  mode 
per  unit  of  output.  Since  In  practice  value- 
added  hgures  are  difficult  to  find,  especially 
for  the  large  non-regulated  area  of  transport, 
revenue  figures  must  be  utilized.  However, 
data  on  the  revenue  shares  by  vehicle  size  in 
Irci^'ht   transport,   to  compare  with   vehicle- 


mile  or  ton-mile  ,sh.'irc3,  arc  not  available: 
such  data  are  .-imply  not  compiled.  The  best 
obtainable  estimates  from  government 
.sources  (see  Table  5i  suggest  the  revenue 
share  for  regulated  motor  carrier?  of  p.'tssen- 
gers  relative  to  combined  motor  passenger 
and  total  air  Ctrrier  oiicrations  1  primarily 
passenger)  was  19.7  percent  in  1965.  This  is 
a  substantially  greater  amount  than  the  bus 
share  of  intercity  p.\ssenger-miles  produced 
by  all  modes,  but.  of  course,  does  not  include 
operating  and  ownership  costs  of  private 
auto  traffic  or  the  revenues  of  rail  and  inland 
water  passenger  carri:.ge  in  the  denominator^ 
The  bus  share  of  bus  and  air  levenues.   19.7 


percent.  ;s  sub.nantially  tlie  same  as  the  bus 
.share  of  public  carrier  intercity  i>a&senger- 
miles.  22.9  percent.-  A  more  complete  mea.s- 
ure  ol  the  bus  revenue  sh.\re  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  TransiX)rtation  .Association  of 
.'Vmerica,  which  estim.ates  that  intercity  bus 
passenger  expenditures  '.verc  5-700  million  m 
1965,  less  them  1  i^ercent  of  total  highway 
jiassenger  expenditures  of  $71,330  million  ■ 
.Accepting  thU  latter  approximation  ;ls  more 
nearly  representative,  the  relative  role  of 
highv^ay  pa.ssenger  transport  via  the  largest 
currently  legal  inotor  vehicles  is  under  1  per- 
cent m  value  terms. 


TABLl    ■       TOTAL  OPFRATI.G  RfVlf.UiS  OF  CARRIIRS  SUBJECT  TO   riDLR.L  R.GULATIO:,    v,D   P^RCl'.T  .HAR.   .Y   MOD^.  SaiCTlD  YiARS,   1960  o5. 

(Revenues  (in  thousands  of  dollars)  and  percent  share)  


Railroads  - 


Motor  fiflotor 

carriers  ol  carriers  01 

[lassengeri  iropeil^ 


Tolal   motor       V/aterlines-' 


Pipeline: 
(oil) 


Airlines 


All  cartieis 


ISSO^  I C  225  554  667.033  7,213.911  7.880.944 

P'"v<"'ue5  - ""  47  ;i  311  33.66  j6  , 7 

Percent  share - 

196^  13  134  8!3  723  905  8.131.117  8.860.022 

Revenues     . - - '4465  3  Tl  35.62  39.03 

Percent  share - 

196V  10  602.S53  802.  %4  9.154.776  ?■  956  ^40 

'■•'■enues - - 42  M  3.22  36.73  -'9  9^ 

P»:cenl  share. - - 

196'^  11   1)66  T  885.125  10,068,243  10,953,638 

Revenues - "■      ,,   ^^  328  37.35  40.63 

Percent  share 

•  source-  All  data  except  airline  from  U.S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission    Bureau  ol  Ico-      ^^^-^'J^'-H^r..;!,^"  omp "lel 
nomics    -Transporl  Iconom.cs.  Monthly  Comment"  (November  December  .96,  )^p^.^    -    Ime      ''''^[T'"   3",  j^jt,,, 
data  (domestic  scheduled)  from  U  S.  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  0«'"  °'   ^"^„f  T'"' ^^^'^'.'Is'e         '  '^''"'''■" *'■'''"■ 
Data  Svslem  Division.  Statistical  Serv«:es  Branch,  "FAA  statistical  Handbook  ot   '^.  '^ '»"     '*° 
loilion       by   Sylvia   I*.  Go.inR  (Washington,   DC.  Government  Printing  Office.  HUgu.t   i966) 
p   183 

in  order  to  obtain  an  outside  approxima-  earners   of   P^P^''^  ^'']^:i:i;^%^J^ 

tion  of  the  portion  of  freight  traffic  revenue  P'-^^^^"'"^,  >-f '^;,;!,   !"^     total   rev  nues°  or 

from  intercity  operations  which  could  be  In-  sand   or   26  1    percent   °^ J^^^'   ^^^f^''^^^ 

volved  in  a  change  of  size  and  weight  limits,  all  carriers  subject  to  ^^^^^1"^'  ;^^"\^3''°^„^,^ 
the  Bureau  of  Ptiblic  Roads'  70-percent  ton-  There    are  .'^^I't'^'llJ'l'  .^e    revenue 

mile    approximation   for   freight   carriage    on  is    far    too    high    to  J^l^^f^^"^.,/^^',^^;;';^,^! 

mam   rural  roads  via  motor  vehicles   in   the  share    of    all    ''^;^'''P^''-^'''^''l^^'^^^ 

upper  size   and  weight   brackets  can   be   ap-  lated     transport,     proau,  ed     by     L    cor     .^.  d 

p Led   to   the   19(55   revenue   figure   for   motor  heavier  freight   vehicle?    F,  r  .me     hmg,   the 


427  408  770,417  ;-,  129,311  a, 433.631 

2,00  3,59  9,93  UO  J 

394  204  810,605  I',  497, 900  22,697,579 

174  3,57  il.JO  .00  J 

.,05.032  865,  L79  3.  .S4^628  ''-92^^" 

1  63  3.47  12.42  IW-O 

425  683  993.817  3.608.495  ^'6- 9^- 305 

1.58  3.35  .3.39  i'M.O 


iler.m  anj  elcctr.c  railAavs   SAilching  and  lermrial  compjnies, 
RtA  Lxpress,  3nd  the  Puiimsn  Co 


h.cEe-t  vehicle?  c.irrv  less  th:,n  a  70-percent 
-ha're  bccuu?e  a  portion  ot  the  ton-miles  at- 
tributed to  them  was  actually  produced  by 
small  combinations  and  because  the  70-per- 
ccnt  figure  1:;  not  typical  of  minor  rural  roads 
.,nd  urban  streets'.  1  About  one-third  of  all 
commercial  bu?  .ind  combination  tr..vfl  -.vas 


Focitnotcs  ..:  end  of  article. 
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fc  f-r    r  1 '  *•«(    '    - 
'.     ■■.--f     ■..-.• 
a    lower    revenue 


P'  ■•I'lced   on   urban    -i'reets   and   n;ln    r    r    •  v'. 

ids  •  (  A  second  rensoii  ts  that  heavier 
vehicles  have  kiwer  operiv 
mile  carried  Iherefdr''  n 
roiidltloiis  the  -"  ■••:.  p  ; 
>i»a\ler  vehlOs  ..•.  r'-:\ec-. 
dlfTerentlalfl  wo\i:d  yield 
jhr^re  per  ton-mlI«  for  carriers  using  heavier 
vehicles  than  for  '.hose  using  smaller  and 
lighter  ones.  These  anticipated  lower  costs 
are  a  reflection  of  and  a  reason  for  the  typical 
employment  of  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  In 
hue-haul  operations  The  70-percent  ton- 
n.ile  >hare  vould  result  In  a  70-percent  rcv- 
(  ;iue  share  only  If  revenue  per  ton-mile  were 
the  ^ame  for  vehicles  of  all  sizes  and  weights 

A  better  estimate  of  the  share  of  Intercity 
ii.'.;or-frelght  revenue  that  might  b«  af- 
fected by  revised  size  and  weight  limits  can 
be  calculat«d  using  the  15-percent  ton-mile 
iipprnxlmatlon  for  the  largest  truck-tractors 
K  .r  1965.  this  procedure  yields  a  figure  of 
$1510  236  thousand,  or  5  6  percent  of  total 
rerenues  for  all  FedemUy-regulTt«d  carriers. 

In  lurnmary.  If  higher  sl/es  and  weights 
Here  to  keallowed  and  If  their  utilization 
rfswited  4B  lower  carrier  costs  and  rates 
\iithout  ofTsettiiig  public  highway  and  socl.il 
<'T6t8.  It  Is  possible  that  the  ton-miles  pro- 
du<~e<l  and  revenue  share  earned  by  Urger 
r  ■inbln  ittons  would  rise  This  might  occur 
under  'tie  stated  circumstances  either 
through  attraction  of  tradlc  from  other  mode.s 
or  by  attraction  of  trafRc  presently  carried 
by  smaller  motor  vehicles  due  to  a  h'gher 
I'per.itlng  cost  difterentlal  over  smaller  vehi- 
cles Presently,  however,  the  larger  and  heav- 
ier motor  vehicles  constitute  no  more  'han 
1  percent  of  the  total  number  of  motor  vehl- 
cle.-*  Thev  are  Involved  In  perhaps  4  percent 
of  all  motor-vehicle  miles  of  travel,  carry  1«M 
Than  3  percent  of  all  Intercity  passenger- 
nilles  of  travel  and  transport  slightly  over  3 
percent  of  the  Intercity  freight  ton-miles 
ITie  Intercity  bus  share  oi  pa.ssenger  expen- 
ditures Is  under  1  percent  of  total  expendi- 
ture for  Interoity  passenger  travel,  and  the 
6h.ire  of  the  total  freight  operating  revenue 
earned  through  carriage  by  larger  and  heavier 
trucks  and  combinations  U  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  Intercity  total  While  It  Is  not 
'he  purpose  of  this  section  to  neglect  the 
responsiveness  of  demand  for  transportation 
-t-r.;  ea  u>  price  changes  fr.m  the  statistics 
'  1(1  r  appears  clear  that  by  any  reasonable 
rne.isure  the  motor  vehicle  classes  utilizing 
•  enicles  of  sizes  and  weights  likely  to  be  al- 
lei'.ed  by  legislative  revision  are  responsible 
tor  a  small  part  of  total  Intercity  trafflo  and 
revenue  In  the  United  States. 

Ari  enumerafion  of  present  size  and  ueig'it 

standards 

Federal  Standards 

The  provisions  of  the  19J6  Federa!-.Md 
Highway  .\ct  iPL  84  627>  specifying  the 
maximum  width  and  weights  of  motor  vehi- 
cles which  may  lawfully  be  operated  on  the 
41.000-ml!e  Iivt-rvtate  Highway  System  are 
Ks  follows  Width  96  Inches;  single-axle 
weight  l8ii(jy  pounds:  tandem-axle  weight. 
;jj()<H)  poiiisifs  total  gross  weight  73  280 
(Mjiiiids 

■^  ibject  to  forfeiture  of  Its  share  of  funds 
.!  i'.hi->rized  by  that  Act.  no  state  may  permit 
I'le  use  III  Its  Interstate  System  mileage  by 
\f hides  c>r  combinations  exceeding  the  above 
limits,  with  the  exception  that  states  may 
retain  any  hlg^^r  ni.ixiniums  permitted  as 
of  July  1  lyor!  1:  rt  state  maximum  was 
bt-low  a  Feder  »:  ..:ii.-  in  1956.  the  state 
Was  gl\en  perni.->i  1.  to  raise  Its  standard 
on  the  Interstate  .-^vstem  mileage  to  the 
Federal  level    The  exceptions  allowed  by  the 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

K' ir  !'i't."r  rla'ise  were  nunierons    Th'v  are 
-  ini.'i..iri/fil   ;ii    I'able  6 

Ti^Bie  (-STATES  HAVING  GREATER  SliE  AND  WEIGHT 
MAXIMUMS  FOR  USE  ON  THE  INTERSTATE  SYSTEM  THAN 
•"t  fEDERAL  PROVISIONS.  AS  Of  JULY  1,  HM  ' 


• 

Slato 

nMiitnum 

:ii  (i  ich»s>: 

H««JH 

m 

RtiodtltUiHt 

i02 

t'e  j«l«  weiaht  (pounds) 

tklabsnin 

;9.«no 

ConflectKul 

■,■    400 

OeUttifr 

0  iXl'i 

OMKtOlCOlwllllM..       . 

,\\  ooo 

floiiiU 

20.000 

HJttlu     ..., 

24  000 

^'Jine   .  ,..      . 

2.'.  UOO 

V.|fyUin(1.. 

22.400 

^*<5^^c•>u^•ft^                                      

22.400 

New  Hampshire                   .-.„.,,••..,-,-.. 

:?.  400 

Ne«  l»r«Y                                  ............... 

?2.  400 

•em  Meiico 

.■■I  600 

'4e«  YMk      

.:  4IW 

Olio     . 

9.  'Am 

P«nn»,|ytn«   

■■.  liW 

Snods  Island 

.7,  400 

laulh  Carolina 

Jl).  .!«) 

V«rmo<it . 

■  22.  400 

1  i«m  jiie  *«>|ht  (pounds): 

AUbjmj 

36  000 

Ccloij'lo 

.e  000 

Connoclicut  

it  IXK) 

Delaw»tt     

b  ;m 

[  isli'Ct  of  Columbu 

:*  JOO 

(>o(idJ 

i     iXiO 

(^eorjiu           ..... 

36.000 

Vjf»Und 

40.000 

MjSUChuSOltl _ 

36.000 

\f«  Hdfflpshirt   . . 

36.  COO 

te«  M»«ico 

14.  3.-0 

Now  York 

:6.uoo 

Nolt^  Cirolinj..  ..             

J6.000 

Penniflvann 

36.000 

Rhodo  Uland            

(') 

UtJA    .                           .       , 

33.000 

Voimont . 

36.000 

A/^omiitg ..... 

36.000 

.  *<!ifi»'  (iwuntfs): 

»int.» 

76.800 

^:  iont  . 

76.  SCO 

^.•ansM . . 

•74.000 

Cililoinia . 

76.800 

Colorado      a 

'  8b.  280 

Hawaii 

'73.600 

idafto 

76.800 

Louuianj 

•68.000 

*cft,pii 

■81.000 

Montanj     „ 

76.800 

Nt»ad»    

76.800 

Now  Mouc* 

86.400 

onio     

78.1)00 

Oiofon 

"76.000 

RlWe  ItKnd 

88.000 

Utan                 

79.900 

M^OAMtg ........ .... . 

73.950 

Souice  CommofCt  Cloafing  HouM.  Stale  Motor  Cafnti; 
Handbook  (Chicaio  III  Comnieice  Clearing  House.  Not rmbci 
.963)   pp   1007  09 

Asol  Feb.  1    1960 

As  ol  Feb.  28.  1964. 

No  limit  sptcihod 

Asol  July  1.  1959 

^  tKJO-pound  maiimum  on  lOJdbeaiing  ailes:  up  lo  8  000 
Ijujnds  ma«  be  placed  on  lioni  aile 

Only  on  Jevgnated  liighways  alk)wing  6S-I00I  combmalions. 

Plus  Iront  aile 

Piaclcal  manimum.  Ooptnds  on  number  and  spacaig  ot 
ailes 

>  Only  on  highways  designated  hy  the  Slale  highway  com- 
mission. 

Federal  width  and  weight  regulations,  it 
Is  important  to  note,  apply  only  to  the  41  - 
OOO-mlle  Interstjite  System:  the  Interst.ite 
Is  i'.  small  portion  of  the  total  US  road  and 
street  plan  of  3.689  666  miles  (In  1965 1  " 
However,  the  states  do  take  Federal  limits 
Into  account  '/hen  regnlat-.p.g  .sizes  and 
weights  on  other  highway   ^vs'.i-in. 

As  Table  6  Illustrates,  whtii  H-roo;  Aui'n 
sta:idards  were  adopted  by  the  Federil  ^ov- 
ernment  for  the  Interstate  System  oniv  iie 
state  exceeded  that  limit  I'luler  thi-  ktra:;ij- 
father  clause.  Hawaii  was    illowed   ■■     .•^'   a:r. 


Ji''!/    ?',, 


A  108-lnch  llni'.'  wi-.ei-.  admitted  ■• 
hood  In  1960  Lj'-;e  Mirlmi.e  .11 
exist*  in  state  maximums:  8  ii-f  .. 
been  the  standard  for  stac  hi»;hA 
terns  Seventeen  state  .itul  the  I)!^ 
Columbia  exceeded  tl  e  :iii;'.i'-a\le 
standnrd   which   was   ,uli  pted     nine   . 


1      .••t    itC- 

«  :ir  lis 
,^     -ng 

.■V      -VK- 

trlct    of 

weight 

if   those 


allowed  22  400  pour.ns  r.ith.er  li.in  18  000 
The  largest  de.  lation  was  by  Hnw.iii,  with 
24  000  pounds  allowed  at  the  time  of  stiite- 
liood  In  1960  T;ie  Federally  adopted  tandem- 
axle  weight  limitation  was  also  exceeded  by 
17  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Twelve  of  those  18  JurlsClctlons  had  adopted 
:3«  000-pound  llmlU  by  July  1.  1956  Much 
tiie  same  set  of  states,  primarily  those  loc- 
ated in  the  New  England  and  Middle  .\t- 
lantlc  arfas.  exceeded  tnah  .i\;'- weight 
limits  Sixteen  states  li.id  ad. pied  ligher 
gross-weight  limits  at  the  tiiiir  Federal 
standards  went  into  operation  u;d  niovt  of 
those  states  were  located  m  the  :.ir  West 
Six  of  the  16  had  chosen  76  uOO  pounds  The 
highest  gross  weight  allowed  by  any  stale, 
however,  was  authorized  m  Rhode  Island 
That  state's  1956  limit  (or  a  strali^ht  trtick 
and  full  trailer  was  R8  000  pounds.  aUim.st 
15  1)00  pounds  above  the  Federal  limits 

.State   .St.md.trds 
State   regulation    i.s   not    Uiiiite-d    tn    m.  tor 
vehicle  widths  and  welKht.s    Imt  ciu-mr.nas.ses 


vehicle  lengths  and  hfi^;hts  lus  well 


lol- 


lowlng  sections  will  explain  tlip  e.hnical 
reasons  for  state  recu'.ation  of  the  ^e'.  eral 
vehicle  dimensions  and  weii<hts  Tables  v^'ill 
be  presented  to  enumerate  ■~tate  recula'orv 
stiindards  by  region  Averaite  maxim  .m 
standards  will  then  be  compared  by  resion 

Vfiiir:,-  uidr'i  hinrtiituin'i  Vehicle  widths 
are  limited  for  economic  phvsical.  and  p;.-- 
chologtcal  reasons  A.s  wider  •.  ehicles  are  11;- 
lowed  on  a  highway  sv.stem  lane  wldtlis  iuusi 
be  Increased  from  prevlou.slv  jjlanned  ilinien- 
slons  111  order  to  accommodate  vehicles  .if 
greater  '.vldth  while  still  pennitliiiK  s;!:e 
pa.-..Mi.i;  ili.siances  Especially  at  high  speeds 
drivers  .leslre  substantial  ilearances  between 
pas.sing  vehicles  and  will  react  lo  narrow 
lanes  b\  driving  on  highway  .shoukiers;  srch 
action  IS  'in.safc  and  may  damage  the  n  ad- 
way  Wtieiiever  vehicle  width  standards  are 
Increa.sed.  added  public  expenditures  inii't 
be  made  to  widen  lanes  and  shoulders,  or 
pa.ssmg  clearance  v«.lll  .shrink  In  the  .ibseiue 
of  additional  expenditures,  the  .-.ipaiit-. 
throughput  of  heavily  utilized  hiktl.vKav.s 
could  fall,  with  investment  costs  rising  per 
unit  of  hlKhw.iv  output  The  number  of 
accidents  per  vehicie-mile  could  increase 

Table  7  illustrates  the  current  sittiatioii 
with  regard  to  the  legal  maximum  vehicle 
widths  allowed  by  the  states  Only  fovir  state 
limits  dlH'er  from  tlie  general  96-inih  niaxi- 
miim  ('he  same  as  the  Federal  Hunt  1  .o- 
though  numerous  exceptions  from  the  niax:- 
mums  are  allowed  by  the  .several  state  ad- 
ministrative billies  The  most  common  witfh 
exceptions  are  tor  rear  vision  mirror  .im: 
safety  eqtiipment  extensions,  minor  ^.'hii 
overhang,  tire  bulge,  and  movement  01  ovir- 
wldth  vehicles  under  special  permr  Orc:i- 
sionally  a  suites  legislation  .illows  e.\T.i 
width  for  buses  (from  102  to  108  inches  1. 
especially  for  buses  in  metropolitan  service, 
and  short  trips  made  by  wider  farm  vehi- 
cles or  road  building  machinery  are  generally 
allowed  without  requiring  special  perniit.s 
idlh  exemptions  are  occa^ionaKv 
T  carriers  of  products  deemed  inipor- 
•he  state  s  economy  il  e  ,  hogsheads  of 
in  North  Carolina,  beehives  m 
d     hay    or    straw    almost    ev  erv- 


Speciftl 
made 

■ant  t.1 
ti'bai  eo 
N'ev  aila 
u  ',er»- 
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1,  1968    BY  US  REGION' 


Northeastern  legion 


Southern  region 


Stale 


Width 
niaximum 
(inches) 


suit 


Width 
maximum 
(inches) 


Midwestern  region 


State 


Western  regnn 


Width 
maximum 
(inches) 


Stale 


Wllth 
maxi'iuin 
(i:icl  P5) 


Connecticut 

Delawste 

District  A  Columbia.. 

Maine..  

Maryland .- 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Peiinsylyania... 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont   


1D2  Alabama 

96  Ailiansas-     .. 

96  Florida-     

iCi2  GeorEM 

96  Keiituckv 

96  Louisiana 

96  Mississijip. 

96  North  Ciro','  n 

96  South  C.irnli'M 

95  Tennessee 
U2  lexas 

96  VirRinM      . 
West  Virginia 


96 

9f. 
96 
9b 
96 
96 
■ib 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 


llllt'OlS    

Indiana. 

Iowa  

Kansas     - 

r>»iclHf!an    .      

Minnesota    

Missouri 

tieins'Ka        

riortn  Dakota 

Ohio  -     - 

Oklahon-a 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 


96 
96 
96 
% 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 
96 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Havjaii 

Idaho   

Moniana 

ilevada 

Uevj  Wpxico 

Oregon- 

Utah 

Washington 

Wvoming 


96 
91) 
96 
% 
I1.3 
% 
96 
96 
96 
96 
'-'6 
95 
96 


Snnate   vutcommitlee  on  Roads  ot  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 

Hearini^/beUe    he  Subcommittee  on  Roads  ct  the  Commitlee  on 

,enate  en  S   ,'6b?    A  bnl  to  amend  sec    127  ot  title  23  ot  the  United  States  Code 


■  Source:  US  .  Congress, 
"Vehicle  Sizes  and  Wi-ifhts 
!^S!!^;!r:ehici;t::.,Hild:^d,i:;m;;a\;n:cnth^fn,Vrsta,e'System,- in  order  to  make  certain 


increases  m  such  limitations  90th  Cong.,  2d  sess.. 
96  ins  on  the  Interstate  System. 
102  ins  allowed  on  ('esi.-i-ated  State  highways. 


1968.  toid-in  lacing  p.  238. 


relating  t 

Vrh.dc  liriglit  luititations."VeMc\c  height 
's  limited  bv  statute  m  order  to  insure  suf- 
ficient clearance  of  .structures  such  as 
bridges,  overpasses,  underpasses,  and  tunnels. 
Heik'ht  must  al.so  be  limit'd  to  insure  stable 
vehicle  operation  at  hli;h  speeds,  in  winds, 
.md  on  sharp  turns  Heif^ht  allowances  inter- 
ict  with  width  limits  because  high  vehicles 
become  more  stable  the  wider  the  vehicle. 
The  narrower  the  vehicle,  the  less  height  can 
be  .lUowed  for  safe  operations. 

Extremely  large  investments  wovild  be  re- 
to  "  rebuild  highway  structures  it 
.illowances  were  substantially  in- 
.\lternativelv.  the  operation  of  taller 


quired 
height 
creased 


vehicles  could  be  restricted  to  systems  con- 
taining structures  of  sufficient  height  ior 
safe  clearance. 

There  are  practical  height  limits  vUuch 
most  transporters  of  general  Ireight  might 
generally  observe  even  were  the  .nates  not 
to  regulate  in  this  area,  Tlie  general  Ireight 
transporter  cannot  load  freight  to  an  un- 
restricted height  without  dam.'.gmg  items  on 
the  lower  levels.  Nor  can  he  load  excessively 
without  exceeding  maximum  gross-weieht 
and  axle-weight  limitations.  Indeed,  as  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  reported: 

light     density     commodities,     gcn- 


TABLt  8,-SUMV 


Only 

RY  Of   sTATt  :;OTOR  VtHICLL  HEIGHT  MAXIMUMS  lU   LfFtCT 

Midwestern  region 


erallv  those  below  25  pounds  per  cubic  loot, 
mav"be  loaded  to  iiU  a  cargo  taociy  with  an 
uven.ll  l-.eight  ol  13 >  2  feet,  Tiiere  commoai- 
ties  ,  .  constitute  only  9  percent  oy  vveii;hl 
of    all    cmmoditics    hauled    on    hlehv,  avf 

Table  8  shows  that  the  .nates  cciifr-l^V 
concur  in  restricting  inotor  vehicle  luiKh:  t.i 
13  feet  6  inches.  Two  states,  Nevr.da  ..nd 
Massachusetts,  do  not  restrict  hcittht  :.i.d 
three  stales.  California,  Idaho,  and  Utah, 
allow  operation  oi  14-foot  tall  motor  velii- 
cles  Delaware  restricts  heights  to  12  iect 
fj  inches  and  Hawaii  prohibits  heic'ns  .-vrced- 
mg  13  feet. 


^S  UF  JAN 


,0    ;968    BY   U.S.  kLGlOH 


Aesten,  leg.on 


Northeastern    region 


Southern  region 


State 


Connecticut i- 

Delaware- 

District  ol  Colombia..^ 

Maine * 

Maryland 1-- 

Massachusetts 

[lew  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

tlew  Yorf. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


;j;;:;;;;;; 


Height  maximum 


I3tt.6  in.. 
13tt.6  in- 

12  tt.  5  in- 

13  11.6  in  • 
13tt,  6  in. 

() 
13tt.6in. 
13  11.6  m. 
13)t.  6  in- 
13tt,6in. 
13  It  6  in- 
13tt   6  in- 


State 


Height  maximum 


State 


Height  m-iximum 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

[lorth  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas... 

Virsinia  

v^esl  Virginia... 


13  tt  6  in... 
13  It. 6  in... 
13tt.6  in... 
13tt.  6  in... 
13  it.  6  in.  -. 
1311. 6in... 
13lt.6  in... 
13tt.6in... 
13tt.6in... 
13  It.  6  in... 
13  tt.  6  in... 
13tt.6  in-.. 
1311.6  in-.. 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa.. 

Kansas 

Michigan 

r.linnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

IJorth  Dakota.. 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota.. 
Wisconsin 


13tt.6in  . 
13ff.6in. 
1311.6  in.. 
13  ft.  6  in- 
13lt.6in. 
1311.  Sin. 
13fl.6in. 
13  It.  6  in. 
13ft  5in. 
13tt.6  in. 
13  it.  6  in- 
1311. 6in. 
13  It.  6  in. 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Calitorria 

Coloraoo 

HaAaii ■ 

Idaho 

.  Montana. 

Hevada 

.  tiew  Menico 

Oregon. 

.  Utah-.- 

,  Washington 

.  Wyoming 


Height  iiiaximu.n 


...  13  It. 6  in. 

13  it.  6  in. 
...  Ult. 
...  I3lt.6in  - 
...  13lf 

1411 
...  1311  6  in. 
(•) 

13  It.  6  in. 
..    13  It.  6  in.  > 
...  utt. 

...  1311.  6  in  « 
.  .  13  It.  6  in. 


1  load  may  extend  6  in  above  vehicle  structure. 

.  Al.o.ved  onl,  on  designated  highv.ays    Kenluck,  al'o.. 
with  (lermit 

.  Uo  limit  st'ecii.ed. 
•  f^o  reslticton 

The  trend  has  been  toward  increased  height 
■Ulowances  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
T.ible  9  illustrates  this  trend.  In  1946.  when 
the  .'\merican  Association  of  State  Highway 
omcials  i.'VASHOl  recommended  height 
Umits  of  12  feet  6  inches  as  suitable  for  the 


onl,  on  tall  i33u;  and  the  Intei.tale 


.'.utomobiie  transporters  allow 

Source:  Summarv  ot  Si:e  and 
Aoieiican  Trucking  Assoc  at  ons 


ed  ':-!  tt 

Weight  Li:i!its  ar.d  Reci,:rocity  Authority  (YVashinglon    DC. 
rr'  ,^.    ei  Jan.  20  1968). 


theu-current  highway  plant,  the  U.S.  aver- 
age limit  was  just  that.  AASHO  revised  Us 
recommendation  in  1964  and  again  In  1968: 
today  the  U.S.  average  is  at  that  nev.'ly  rec- 
ommended level.  13  leet  G  inches. 


TABLF  9      AUR'VGt   PtRVITTCD  HEIGHTS  FOR  TRUCKS.  TRUCK-TRACTOP  10' 

SEUCTED  YtARS,  1916  d3' 

iln  feet; 


Br.ATlO'.S.  A'.D  BU.-ES,  BY  U, 


REGIO: 


Year 


iorlhejitern 


Soutner 


U.S.  regions 

r.^idivestetn 


Westcr.-i 


Total  United 
States 


1946 
19S1 
1956 
1962 
1968  > 


— -r--- 


12.5 

12,3 
12,8 
.2,3 
13.4 


12.5 
12.5 
12.6 


12.5 
:2.6 
12.8 

13.4 
13.5 


13.0 
13.2 
13.2 
13.6 
13.6 


12.6 
12,8 
12.8 
13,3 
13.5 


".i;;;:;ru  S  congress.  House,  •■Ma.imurn  Desirable  ^-^^  '^!^::rZ''':X''i!!TZ, 

''■%^::.^.^^L!ii^i^A^''^TclZ^^'^^t^^    -^  --ada  have  •  0  restriction  on  height.  The  earner 
yeais  Jo  rot  include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


T.b'c-  :0  comoarcs  nate  iieicht  :iiiii'~  :ii 
■c,t,q  v.ith  the  l'J68  AASHO  po'.icv  .nana-no. 
n-ierc  IE  minimal  rcelona!  ditfcrencp  in  velii- 
cle  height  at  the  present  time,  out  in  the 
past  the  western  states  usuallv  .11  owed 
slightlv    greater    limits   th..n   states   ;n    other 

rcEion;. 

Exceptions  cxisl  to  the  .natc  lieiglit  i.mi  , 
for  motor  vehicles.  Many  states  allow  ve- 
hic'es  at  the  maximum  height  only  on 
desient.ted  highwf.ys  containing  structures 
built  to  the  highest  standards.  Occasionally, 
a  single  structure  limits  vehicle  heights  i.n 
a  particul.ir  road.  Designated  highways  Mr 
exceptions  normallv  include  the  Interstate 
Svs^em.  because  the  Department  ol  Detcnse 
has  rec:immended  minimal  vertical  c.err- 
an-e^  of  16  teet  on  that  system,  and  on  other 
hi-hvv..vs  leaaing  from  Interstate  rotttes  to 
m-,ior  ports,  to  m?et  military  needs.  In  1961 
the-e  were  onlv  158  structures.  0  7  perccr.t 
of  the  total,  v.-ith  less  than  a  14-foot  c:c..r- 
ance  ;u  the  Irtertiate  Svsteni  - 


Po-itnotes  at  et.a 


irticic. 


23182 
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Jalij 


^'-i, 


1068 


T»Bl'   '1      '.TATE  VICTOR  VfHICU  HflOHT  MAcyUMS  IN  19M   CCMPMtD  WITH   ;%«  «»SHO  POIICY  ST«NU4RD 

Natnbcr  ol  SUIti,  by  U  S  r*|laii' 


MS  A^'\  V*f>l8nf1. 


Comp 

iirwn  mnti  »* 

bmj  si«no4>a 

HortlMasI 

SMtk 

0 

n 

0 
0 

MidwMl 

Wffsl 

Total.  United 
Stiln 

Above 

0 

0 

u 
• 
• 

3 
8 

I 
1 

1 

S^m*  n 

10 

44 

Brkiw 

1 

2 

Not  tp«cified. 

1 

2 

.^.^__^„.^__ 

Total 


u 


13 


13 


13 


bl 


♦ 


■  Source    C>lcul>iled  by  lulhoi  liom  d^u  ol  iible  4  fuprj.  o  35.  relative  to  1968  Americafi  Association  at  Sljte  Highway  Ollicials 
(AASMO)  policy  ^lanrtjid  'of  maiimum  ««liicle  hei|hl  ol  li  leel  6  inches 
Includes  th«  OKlfict  ol  Columbia 


There  ;ire  fewer  relaxations  of  state  height 
rii<ix:inum.9  than  Ls  the  cas«  with  most  state 
s:/e  and  weight  restrictions.  States  some- 
times allow  automobile  transporters  to  carry 
14-root  loads  Road  construction  and  main- 
tenance machinery  and  farm  eriiilpment  are 
KPiierally  exrepted  for  short  trips  Special 
permiu-i  are  often  lUowed  and  states  on  oc- 
Ciisi.n  exempt  fire  equipment,  buses,  and 
speolal  sfa'e  prn<lucts  (Maryland,  for  ex- 
ample allows  higher  limits  for  plate  glass 
and  hay  transport)  from  the  overall  height 
ni.ixim'im.'i 

IVii.-.V'  li-nqih  Umitatinm — Motor  vehicle 
length  Umuations  are  essential  to  prevent 
r«Hl'ict.oii  of  designed  highway  capacities 
aiul  to  promote  sate,  convenient,  and  rapid 
oper  ition  of  dissimilar  vehicles  In  the  same 
tra.T..-  stream  Without  restriction  of  motor 
vehicle  and  combination  lengths,  the  utlll- 
za'inn  of  longer  vehicles  m  »y  lead  to  dltfl- 
cult  and  complicated  driver  behavior  prob- 
lem.s  during  passing  maneuvers  Longer  ve- 
hicles and  combinations  may  require  wider 
piths  for  turning  operations  (This  phenom- 
ena Is  known  as  offtraclclng  I  In  addition. 
I  Rger  vehicles  mav  exhibit  poor  braking  and 
stability  chara<--teristlcs  unless  operated  with 
sf>eca;ized    efiuipnient    mcxJIflcations 

Table  11  Usla  the  varied  state  restrictions 
<  f  '.eiigth  for  sing'.e-unlt  trucks  and  buses 
and  the  maximum  len^^'h  limits  for  com- 
binations that  were  in  effect  on  January  1. 
li<68  The  state  limits  for  single-unit  vehicles 
are  the  same  f  r  buses  as  they  are  for 
trucks  in  _•<)  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
b.a  In  15  swtes.  single-unit  trucks  are 
limited  to  35-fcKit  lengths  and  buses  are 
allowed  an  additional  5  feet.  The  remaining 
SIX  states  have  the  following  limitations 
Oklahoma  allows  a  5-foot  differential  be- 
tween trucks  and  buses  i  40  and  45  feet  i  ;  a 
4-r^x.it  differential  Is  permitted  in  Indiana 
(36  and  40  feeti:  Alaska  and  Ohio  allow 
buses  5  feet  less  length  than  the  maximum 
for  trucks  (40  and  35  feeti;  Kansas  per- 
mits 42  5- foot  trucks  but  limits  buses  to  33 
feet,  and  a  10- toot  differential  for  trucks 
over  buaes  h.i-s  been  set  In  Wyoming  (40  feet 
Ikt  buses,  with  30  feet  allowed  slngle-unlt 
trucks)  . 

T4BI;  I!  SUMMARY  OF  STATE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  LENGTH 
M4KIMUMS  IN  EFFECT  AS  OF  JAN  20,  19ei.  BY  US.  RE- 
GION AND  STATE 

len|lh  maiimunis 


U  S  te(ion  and  ilate         Smgle-unit  vehicle 


Truck 
(Iwl) 


But 


Waiimum 
combina- 
tion 
(teeO 


Nuitheaslern 

Connecticut  5S.  0  55 

Delaware                 40  0  40 

District  01  Columbia 40.0  40 

Maine           55.0  55 

Mai, land       55.0  55 

Ma.sacnusetW 35.0  40 

New  Hampsilirt 35.0  4U 

New  Jersey  35.0  35 

New  Yoik  35.0  40 

Pennsylwania 3Si.O  40 

Rhode  Island 4a0  40 

Veimont  SSlO  56 

Midwestern; 

Millies  42.0  42 

Indiaru     36.0  40 

kMM 3bi0  » 


55 
U) 
50 
55 
'65 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
5S 

>65 

65 

t>(j 


TABLE  II  SUMMARY  OF  STATE  MOTOR  VEHICLE  LE'JGTH 
MA.(IMUMS  IN  EFFECT  AS  OF  )AN  ?0.  1968  BY  U  S  RE- 
GION AND  STATE- Continued 


U  S  ret>on  and  slate 


Langtlh  maiimumi 
Sintte-unit  vehicle 


Trudi 


Bus ' 

(iMt) 


Maximum 
combina- 
tion 
<lMt) 


Midw«stern--Car>^nued 

Kansas 

Michifian    . . . 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebratha 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 
Southern 

Aiabanij 

Arkansas 

Florida   . 

Geoi  ttt         — 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mi'.sisjippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Teias 

Virjmia 

)Mesl  V  rginia 
Western 

Alaska 

Arizona      

California 

Colorado    .,..,., 

Hawaii. .............. 

Idaho    ......... 

Montana  ...........    . 

Nevada     

New  Meiie* 

Orejon . 

Utah    

IWashingtOfl 

Wjominj.... 


42  5 
35.0 
40.  0 
40.0 
40.0 

•  J5  0 
40  II 
40.0 
35  0 
15.0 

40  0 
40.0 
55.0 
55  0 
.35.0 
J5.  0 
35.0 
35  0 

•  35.0 
40.0 
40.0 
35.1) 

:35.0 

40.0 
40.0 
40.0 
35.0 
40  0 
35.0 
35  0 
40  0 
40  0 
35.0 
45.0 
35.0 

sao 


'35 

40 
40 
40 
40 
35 
35 
45 
40 
40 

40 
40 
40 
55 

•35 
40 
40 

=  35 

^35 
40 
40 
40 

■  35 

■35 

:40 

'40 

40 

40 

'40 

40 

40 

40 

I  40 

45 

^35 

40 


65 
>65 

55 
'65 

65 
'65 

65 

65 
'65 
•55 

55 
65 
55 
55 

•  55 
65 
55 
55 

»55 
55 
65 
55 

I  55 

65 

65 

65 

■65 

65 

•65 

■35 

•70 

65 

•65 

65 

65 

•65 


■MlesiiinalFil  highn.iv.   Itli> 

aiiMniib4iMiii»<is 

hiclf, 

'60  II  allowed  auto  trarisporteis.  65  It  in  Wisconsin  Aiih 
annual  permit 

•  Allowed  only  on  designated  toll  roads   ind  the  Inlnslnle 
System  by  peimil    In  Kentucky,  trucks  limited  lo  /fc  i  M    jnd 
bu^es  limited  to  10  ft  on  non-^.tate  mainlained  fiiehw^ys 
60  ft  for  articulated  buses  only 

«98-lt  triples  to  be  pormiilert  m  fdsho  on  designaled  roads. 
105-tt   tuples  allowed  m  Nevada  on  designated  roads 

'  /Oil.  plus  5-lt  overhangfoi  slintersteeied  auto  transporters 
with  permit 

'Oregon  State  Highway  Commission  may  authoiue  105IL 
triples  combinations  by  lesolution  or  permit 

•Ijis  ft   lor  auto  liansporters 

Source  Summary  ol  Size  and  Weight  Limits  and  Reciprocity 
Authority  (Washington,  I)  C  Amenfan  Trucking  Associations, 
Inc.  revised  Jan  20,  1%(!).  eicepi  for  bus  data.  Irom  US 
Congress.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Roads  ot  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  Vehicle  Si/es  and  Weighls.  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  ot  the  Ccmmillee  on  Public  Works, 
Senate,  on  S  2658.  a  bill  to  amend  sec  127  ol  title  23  ot  the 
United  Stales  Code  relating  lo  vehicle  weight  and  width  limita- 
tions on  the  Interstate  System,  in  order  to  make  certain  increases 
in  such  limilatioMS.  Stith  Cong,  2d  le's .  1968.  loldm  lacing 
p  238. 

Table  12  illustrates  the  nii'dian  leiiit'lis  i-f 
single-unit  trucks  .ind  bu.^es  Accordliii;  lo 
that  table,  the  Northeast  and  South  i»rniit 
35-foot  truck  lengtlis.  on  the  i\era>;e.  while 
the  Midwest  and  Wc-^t  commonly  allow  :init'h 
nuixima  exceeding  35  feet  nie  median  per- 
mitted bus  length  Us  the  :,inie  in  ail  mi^;i  >ns 
of  the  country. 

TABLE  12  MEDIAN  PERMITTED  LENGTHS  FOR  TRUCKS, 
BUSES  AND  TRUCK-TRACTOR  COMBINATIONS  BY  US. 
REGION,   1968' 


Median  length  manma  by  vehicle  Ivre 

U  S  region  Single-unit  vehicles  Manmum 

—  combma'ion 

Trucks  Buses  (teel) 

(leel)  (leel) 


Northeast 

South 

Midwest 

West.       

Tolll  U.S. 


35 
35 
38 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 


55.0 
55.0 
65.0 
65.0 


40 


40 


b2.5 


I  Median  lengths  calculated  by  author  from  data  ol  table  U, 
supra   lif   39  40. 

Table  l.i  shows  th.it  few  .s'ates  exceed  tlie 
40-tool  AASHO  recunimendatlon  for  the 
length  of  single-unit  trucks  .Almost  half  ol 
the  states  have  decided  on  :J5  feet  as  the  de- 
sirable limitation.  About  two-'hirds  of  the 
states  adhere  to  the  40-.'ixjt  AASHO  ^t;ind.ird 
for  buses. 


TABLE  13.-STATt  MOTOR  VtHICLE  LENGTH  MAXIMUMS  IN  1968  COMPARED  WITH  1968  AASHO  POLICY  STANDARDS  ' 

Number  of  Stales  by  U.S.  region  - 


Companion  with  AASHO 

sttnderd             

Northeast 

South             Midwest 

West 

Total  Un 
Stales 

led 

Single-unit  truck  length 

Above                          -      .  ... 

4 

1                       2 
4                        5 

8                        6 

2 

6 
5 

9 

3 

18 

5 

24 

Tom 

U 

13                    13 

13 

51 

Sintie-unit  bus  lcn|ih 

Above                   

4 

1                     2 
8                      7 
4                        4 

1 

1« 
2 

> 

Same  as           .... 

7 

32 

Below 

1 

11 

Total 

12 

:3               13 

13 

51 

Truck-tractof  combinalicn  length 

Above 

0 

0                      0 

3                     10 

10                      3 

1 

17 
0 

1 

Samo  at      .  . ........... 

0 

25 

Below 

12 

2b 

TtW 

12 

13                     U 

13 

51 

'Source:  Calculated  by  author  Irom  dafa  ol  fable  11.  supra,  pp   39  40,  relative  lo  I%8  American  Association  ol  State  Highway 
Otticials  (AASHO)  policy  standards  lor  singie-unit  vehicle  length  ol  40  It.  and  maiimum  ttutk-tractor  combination  length  ol  65  It 
■  I  ncludes  the  Oistrcl  ol  Columbia. 


JhUi    Ji,    li)68 


The  maximum  legal  operating  length  for 
vehicle  combinations  Is  also  shown  in  Table 
II  These  length  restrictions  apply  to  com- 
binations consisting  of  a  truck-tractor  mo- 
tive unit  plus  one  or  more  semitrailers  or  lull 
irallers  Combinations  arc  j^cnerallv,  but  not 
.dwavs.  .illowed  gre.iter  lengths  than  single- 
mill  truck.s.  perhaps  mainly  bpcnu.se  combi- 
nations are  more  inaiieuvenible.  As  will  be 
noted  ill  Chai)ter  VI.  the  longer  comblnallon 
cont  lining  two  tr.iller  units  may  oHtrack  less 
than  .single  semitrailers  of  lesser  total  length. 
The  median  upper  limit  for  combination 
leiiglh  ijernmied  in  the  U.S.  Is  Ii2.5  lect.  as 
shown  in  T.iblc  12  A,s  the  median  figures  in- 
dUate.  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  gen- 
erally limits  combinations  lo  55  feet  i  allow- 
ing a  .single  semitrailer  towed  by  a  truck- 
tractor)  while  the  western  half  more  com- 
monlv  permits  (i.-S-foot  combinations  (two 
.semitrailers    are     normally     allowed).    Prom 

r.ible  Vi  it  m.iv  be  -seen  that  the  -states  are 
split  ilmost  equallv  In  number  between  those 
adlierlng  to  the  lUtiS  AASHO  .standard,  which 
suggests  a  (i5-foot  maximum  for  combina- 
tions and  tho.se  which  allow  shorter  combi- 
nations. Nevada,  which  had  no  length  llmlta- 
lion  iinUl  1967,  permits  70-Ioot  doubles  com- 
bination.s;  under  special  permit  Nev.ida  al- 
lows 105-foot  triples  combinations,  as  does 
Idaho  p.issed  permissive  legislation 
triples  combinations  in  1967  but 
vet  de.-ign.ited  highways  for  their 


Oregon 
lor  '.iH-ioot 
has  not 
use 

In  most  .states,  vehicles  longer  than  the 
.slate  maximums  ,irc  allowed  to  operate  under 
.special  permits.  Certain  categories  ot  vehicle 
are  oltcn  e.Ncepted  irom  length  restrictions 
without  special  permit,  -such  as  trucks  tr.ans- 
portlng  logs  or  jioles.  Farm  machinery  and 
emergencv  public  etiuipment  are  usunlly  al- 
lowed lo  exceed  state  maximums.  Some  stales 
permit  the  load  lo  overhang  the  vehicle  (up 
lo  12  leet  total,  iront  plus  rear,  in  Louisiana) . 
Many  states  .lUow  operation  of  longer  equip- 
ment by  transporters  of  commodities  believed 
especiaily  important  to  that  state's  economy. 
Thus,  longer  \ chicles  may  be  used  to  carry 
CJtton  ill  California:  motor  vehicles  or  ve- 
hicle bodies  in  Michigan:  llax  fiber  in  Min- 
nesota: oil  field  equipment  m  Oklahoma;  and 
boats  lor  use  m  intercollegiate  rowing  con- 
tests In  Marvlaiid. 

V'c'nt7c  u-ftplit  liiiiitati07is—ratioiialc.~ 
Highway  construction  standards  and  main- 
tenance reciulrements  for  pavements  and 
structures  arc  directly  predicated  on  the  axle 
weights  of  vehicles  expected  to  use  the  high- 
ways .aid  on  the  irequency  with  which  those 
weights  occur.  -According 
Public  Roads,  the  effects 
are  as  follows : 

•'A  modest  increase  in  axle  weights  can 
decrease  the  .serviceability  and  shorten  the 
life  of  the  .-.iructure.  A  significant  increase  in 
axle  weights  can  cause  serious  deterioration 
in  the  structure  with  failure  imminent  if  it 
is  not  ciiiicklv  reconstructed  or  replaced.  The 
establishment  of  vehicle  weight  standards 
greater  than  tho.sc  for  which  a  highway  sys- 
tem has  been  designed  can  require  1 1 )  the 
addilion.tl  surlacmg  or  reconstruction  of  the 
pavement  .structures;  (2)  the  strengthening 
or  replacement  of  bridge  structures;  (3)  the 
incrc.ised  levels  of  maintenance;  and  (4)  in- 
creased financial  burdens  and  commitments 
of  public  funds.  '  " 

According  to  the  Ottawa.  Illinois,  road 
tests  concerning  the  effects  of  axle  loads  on 
pavements,  with  given  serviceability  and 
thickness  indexes,"  .  .  .  the  effect  of  a  single 
truck  axle  conforming  to  present  Federal 
standards  1 18.000  pounds)  is  similar  to  that 
produced  bv  considerably  more  than  3,000 
axles  ol  a  'conventional  automobile  (2,000 
pounds)     .  .'  "• 

Heavy  trucks  and  combinations  may  pro- 
duce excessive  stress  on  bridges  and  other 
highway  structures  with  consequent  risk 
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failure  Bridge  structure  capacity  is  predi- 
cated upon  grosa  vehicle  weights  in  relation 
to  the  manner  in  which  thai  weight  is  con- 
centrated on  Uie  structure  Weight,  as  a  cost 
occasioning  parameter  lor  lilghway  struc- 
tures, must  be  evaluated  in  conjunction  with 
axle  loads  and  axle  -s])aclngs.  While  high 
weigh!  by  itself  may  not  be  a  factor  in  bridge 
failure,  vehicle  coniiguralions  which  produce 
no  undue  wear  on  pavements  can  oserstross 
structures  by  i-onccnt  rating  v.citilii  in  i'>o 
limited   an  area  ol    a   l)rld'.;c 

Thus  It  appear-  that  gross  vehicle  weights, 
coupled  with  .specllied  axle  loadings,  axle 
.spacings,  and  ircqiiencies  ol  axle  loadings. 
may  serve  as  valid  iiaranieters  ul  highway 
structure  and  pavement  cuiistnictl'.ii  and 
maintenance  costs.  In  order  lo  pr-itict  !he 
public  investment  in  highways  and  lo  ]irovide 
least-cost  conslructlon  commensurable  with 
economic  needs  of  commerce,  the  .slates  have 
undertaken  regulation  ol  \  chicle  axle  and 
gross- weight  characteristics. 

Vrlncic  ifcnilit  ItvutaliDii^^  practicca. — 
Tlicrc  are  di-stlnct  regional  ditferences  in 
state  axle-weic'ht  limits  for  motor  vehicles. 
as  .shown  in  Table  14  Unllormly.  except  for 
Delaware,  the  northeastern  .slates  permit  22.- 
400-pound  loads  on  single  axler  The  District 
of  Columbia  and  9  of  11  states  m  that  rcrlon 
permit  tandem-axle  loads  in  excess  ol  .'12,000 
pounds.  On  ilic  other  hand,  no  midwestern 
state  allows  axle  wolEhts  m  excess  of  19.000 
pounds  for  single  axles  and  32,000  pounds 
for  tandems.  Only  3  of  the  26  southern  and 
western  state-s  prrmit  single-axle  loads  ex- 
ceeding 20.000  pounds  and  only  9  of  26  have 
legalized  landem-.ixle  lo.uls  ^if  more  than 
32,000  pounds. 

TABU   ii      SUMtstARY  OF  STAll   (.ifjTOR  UH'CLL  SiI.GLL- 
AXLt     TAUDEM-AXLl      AMD   GRUoS-Wl  ICHT    MAXIMUMS 
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TARll  4  SUMMARY  OF  STATt  MOTOR  VIHICLl  SlflCU- 
AXll  lANDiM-AXLl,  At^D  GROSb-WllGHT  MAXIMUMS 
ir.    iniCT    AS   OF    )At|     !     1%8,    BY   US    RtOON    A-.Q 


jTAU  1    Coiit'iiued 


US  lefion  and  Stale 


Wi-sfern-   Ciin'mued 


WeiBht  maKimums  (ijounrts) 


bioBle- 
axle 


landem- 
;isle 


Vil'.lilllillOll 

Myoniing 


18.  OUil 
18.001) 
18.000 


33,000 
32.  OOU 
i2,000 


Gloss 


79, 900 
77.i»iitl 
73.9;>U 


I?  400  lbs  ;  laii.km 


isnuicc:  US  Cunpicss,  Senate.  Subcommittee  o"  «Mdj  nt 
the  Commillce  on  Public  Works,  ■Vehicle  Sizes  and  Wci?hlv 
heaiinRS  bclore  the  Suhcomn.niee  on  Roads  ol  the  Comniittee 
on  Puhlic  INo.ks.  Sennle,  un  S.  AbH.  :.  t.ill  to  amend  sec  , 
ul  title  .'3  ol  the  United  States  Code  relalmn  to  vehicle  wei-  it 
anil  wi.lth  limitations  on  the  li.terstale  l.yMem.  '"  o'de  jo  rr.ite 
ccrlam  increases  in  such  leRisiation.  dUth  Conp  .  ■'d  ses .  1%8. 
lold-in  lacinj!  p.  ?38. 

36.000  lbs  .illowed  on  Slate  highways. 
tint  r.perilied. 
<  Allowed  only  on  designated  highways. 
■■On  de-ipnatcd  hiphways.  single  .ixle, 
axle.  36,000  lbs, 

■  32,000  lbs.  on  designated  liighways  ,,   -.blivi 

■  32:000  lbs  on  axles  over  1 1I  but  less  than  8  It.  .-iparl  J8,0W 
lbs.  il'moiethanS  II  npari.  vndiidih 

iOiction  Sl.ite  HiRhway  Comnii'.sion  may  P""' /"■''*■  "• 
sinRlc-  and  34  000-lb.  Iandcm-.ixle  weiphls  on  all  State  hi  n- 
ways  be  resolution  ot  peimil 

The    situation    with    gross    vehicle   weight 
allowances  is  quite  the  opposite.  Only  Rhone 
the    nonheastcrn    Males    pcrnnl'. 
10  exceed   73,280  pounds.   Loi'- 
-outhern     s^.tcs     atui 
lies   allow   t;ro  s 


less.    I'lid 
70.1)00  gru  s 


IN    IFFICT 
STATf I 


AS 


OF    JAIJ     1     1968     HV   US.   REGION   AND 


U.S   refi.m  ,ind  L ',  de 


VV-  -I'ht  in.mmums  (pounds) 
:,ini|i>.       landpm-        Gtct-'. 
jxle  axle 


to   the  Bureau   ot 
of  excessive  weights 


of 


Fositnotes  at  end  of  article. 


NoiUieasletn' 

Connect.cut ??'iSS 

Delaware   20.000 

District  ol  Columbia 22.000 

Maine        ^?-''52 

Maryland 22.400 

tvlassachusetts ^2.  "OO 

riew  Hrimpslare .■2.400 

New  Jersey 22.400 

New  York  22.400 

Pennsylvania _ 22.400 

Rhodelsland 22.';00 

Vermont 22.400 

Midwestern:  ,„  ,„„ 

,01s. '18.000 

Indiana^ ■  '°-™2 

Iowa       - 18.000 

Kansas IS.!^™ 

Michigan 18.000 

Minnesota „■ '•„„ 

Missouri. - --  18.™„ 

Nebraska 18.000 

North  Dakota -  18.000 

Ohio     _   19-"0° 

Oklahoma '^''S^ 

SoutJi  Dakota 18.000 

Wisconsin  18.000 

Soulliern: 

Alauama  ---  J'.OOO 

Arkansas ---  18.'-y" 

Florida     M.O'OO 

GeoiRia          --■  18.000 

Kentucky 18,000 

Louisiana iirrn 

Mississippi - ■'•    „, 

North  Carolina.. '^'"ny 

South  Carolina.. i'Q.L'OO 

Tennessee '-E-J™ 

Texas.. - -  8,^00 

VireiMia. «.L.OO 

West  Virginia 18,000 

^Sa..... --  ?0,000 

Arizona. 18.000 

Calilorma --  ^8  oOO 

Colorado 18.™ 

Hawan fj."™ 

Idaho .00 

Montana. 20.  uM 

Neyada - 18.000 

New  Mexi(» .,!■,„„ 

Oregon '18.™° 


36.  COO 
36.000 
38.000 
32. 000 

ao.ooo 

36,  000 

36.  000 
32.  000 
36,  000 

35,  000 
() 

36,  000 

32.  000 

:  32.  000 

32. 000 

32.  000 

s  26.  000 

32.  000 

32.  000 

32.  000 

32.  000 

•24.000 

32.000 

.i2.  000 

32.  000 

36.  COO 
32. 000 
40. 000 

35.  000 
<  32.  000 

32.  000 
28.650 

36.  000 
32.  000 
32.  000 
32.000 
22.  OOU 
32,  000 

24,  000 

32,  000 
32  000 
36.  cOO 

32, ooa 

32,000 
34.  000 
32.  000 
34.320 
'  32,  000 


73. 000 
73.280 
70,000 
73.  280 
73.  280 
73,  000 
73.280 
73.280 
71,000 
73,280 
88.  000 
73.280 

73.280 
73,  000 
73,280 
73.280 

« 1  'Si.  uoo 

73,280 
73,280 
73,280 
73,2£0 
78.  000 
73.280 
73.280 
73.UOO 

73. '280 
73.280 
73.271 
73.280 
73.280 
76. 000 
<  73.280 
73.280 
73.280 
72.  000 
72,000 
70.000 
73,280 

90,  OjO 

76,  soa 

76, SQJ 
76.  t'OO 
80.  lOO 

75.  800' 

76.  000 

75.  i.'M 
S6.  400 

76,  uOO 


Island    of 

gross  -.veighti- 

isiana    alone    (1     the 

only   2   of    13   mid  western   .st 

weights  of  more  ihan  73,280  pounds.  However. 

only   1  of  13  western  states  limits  maximiua 

gro.<s   weight    to   73.280   pounds   o 

that  .stale  iWashlngtonl  pcrmil-^ 

on  certified  route; 

Vehicle  vcKjIit  Umiluhon^'  t.'rmpUrms. — 
Perhaps  in  no  area  of  state  size  and  weight 
regulation  are  there  more  excel. tions  Horn 
ihe  standard  maxliniuns  than  ;;re  lound  111 
the  case  of  axle  loads  These  exceptions 
.spec.tv  weights  both  higher  und  lower  than 
nominal  stale  maximums.  In  the  case  ul 
low-grade  highways  and  in  certain  ^e:lSon^. 
motor  vehicles  are  held  to  lower  weights  On 
the  other  liand.  uxle-load  maximums  ate 
raised  above  -.he  -landard  limits  in  num.-r..  is 
instances.  In  many  stales,  every  vehicle  fi;i- 
erator  lias  a  biult-in  exemption  in  the  lorin 
of  cither  a  3-  or  C-jiercent  tolerance  in  ,-.- 
weights:  which  percentage  depends  en  n.e 
state  Sometimes,  tolerance  is  expressed  in 
terms  of  pounds,  as  when  .500  or  1,000  poiuKU 
excess  weight  is  allowed  lor  a  single  axle  and 
■>  000  or  4.000  pound.s  for  tandems.  Speed 
exempiion-s  are  allowed  for  a  list  of  carriers 
and  commodities  including,  but  not  limited 
petroleum,  tobacco,  milk,  livestock,  ;tcn- 


10. 


iiul. 


eral  agricultural  products,  logs,  ore 
concrete,  constructicn  vehicles,  and  relrif- 
erated  trucks.  Buses  arc  .-'..mptiines  given 
special  exemptions. 

Gross-weight  limits  .-.eera  to  liave  been  the 
siibject  of  lewer  exemptions  lor  special  proa- 
ucts.  But  perhaps  such  exemptions  arc  not 
needed,  because  gross  weights  are  often  al- 
lowed to  exceed  legal  maximums  by  greater 
tolerances  than  are  allowed  axle  weights. 
Tolerances  mav  be  stated  in  pounds  isrrh 
as  4.000  pounds  above  a  70.000-i)oiind  gro:-s) 
or  as  a  percent.  They  range  up'^ard  from  3 
percent  to  5.  10.  and  1.5  percent  of  cross. 

In  summarv,  as  may  he  seen  by  reference 
to  Table  14.  axle-weight  allo-A-anccs  are  high- 
est m  the  Northeast,  while  the  highest  modal 
gross  weights  are  permitted  in  the  West.  .\s 
listed  in  Table  15.  in  relation  to  the  1968 
..\ASHO  weight  stand.ards.  33  state  maxi- 
mums are  less  than  the  recommended  20.000- 
po-and  singlc-axle  loading.  In  29  states, 
tandem-axle  iraximums  equaled  the  32,000- 
pound  recommendation.  Only  three  states 
equaled  or  exceeded  the  recommended  gross- 
weight  maximum  ol  86.500  pounds. 
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lABlt  IS.-STATt  MOTOR  VEHIClf  WfiC.HT  M»»  MUM',  ("I  !9W  :rvip»P(r  *^IH  '.9W>  KlSHr  POLICY  STANDARDS  • 

MumbM  ol  SIttas  by  U  S.  r«|ion  > 


Comptt'wn    with     AA3H0    '.'t'^i't'i 


HaiVHttM 


Sou» 


Midwtit 


ToM  United 

StltCI 


ittom 

8«)o<» 

Not  specified 

TaM. 

AtM)*e   

Samg  n ^ 

Below 

ToW. 


Sintle-lilr  oeifht 

•9- 

0 

•                      0 

11                      13 

2 
2 
9 

13 
5 

33 

12 

13                     13 

13 

SI 

rand«m-axle  vvtftht 

S 

4 

0 

% 

18 

2 

S 

11 

t 

29 

0 

I 

2 

0 

J 

1 

• 

0 

0 

1 

12 

13 

13 

13 

SI 

GfontMifht 

1 

0 
0 

u 

I 
0 
12 

1 

0 

12 

3 

• 

0 

n 

48 

u 


13 


13 


13 


Source    Celculated  by  euthor  from  iletaot  tiMe  13  tupr*  p.  43  retetive  lo  1968  Americen  Association  ol  Slate  Highway  Oificiali 

(AASHO)  policy  standards  lor  sin|le-ai:e  weight  ot  20.000  lbs.  tandemaile  weight  ol  32.000  lbs.  and  maiimum  giou  weight  ol 
86  5flOlbs. 
'  Includes  the  Oistrct  of  Cdumbia. 

Directions    of    change    in    vehicle    standards  state  stajid«rcls.   n>pecially   thoee   perUiinlng 

The  brief  survey  of  state  size  and  weight  to    vehicle    height    and    width.    It    has    also 

maximums  has  llliistr.ited  the  similarity  of  brought    out    the    general    patterns    of    di- 


versity In  welfhlfi  and  leiiRtJis  Long  vehicle 
c^mbinalliins  .ire  eeneral  in  the  Weel;  lonper 
.sln^le-milt  iniikt.  are  romnicm  In  the  Ni.rth- 
en.st  High  gross  »c!irht.s  :ire  pennnt-ed  in 
Uie  West;  high  axle  wpl^;!lt<>  .ne  chiir.iiter- 
Istic  of  the  NorUieast 

Not  apparent  In  the  pn^-f-illng  t-ihles  l.s 
the  direction  of  change  m  .st.itc  si/*  and 
weight  limits  over  the  pa.st  decade  Tliere 
has  been  a  general  trend  t<iward  mcrcised 
stale  si?e  and  weight  limits  State  lepl.sla- 
tures  are  pressed  by  hieliway  users  lo  con- 
tinually review  their  existing  standards  .md 
to  consider  relax.illun  of  size  and  weiglit 
limits  to  allow  gener.il  use  on  state  highw.ivs 
of  longer,  wider,  laller.  or  heavier  com- 
mercial vehicles  In  addition,  operators  fre- 
quently ask  for  specific  --r  miiir<lr  v  or  riiute 
exemptions    from    the   t.-'  '.rr  ,:    Kiand.ir.N 

The  apparent  geiieral  ireiul  'nw-ird  r.'i.iM'd 
motor  vehicle  size  and  wettrht  limits  i.s 
exemplified  by  the  .American  .\ssocl.ition  i.l 
State  Highway  Officlids'  reconinieiidMl  st.tud- 
ards.  AASHO.  which  began  :n  the  li)30's  to 
establish  what  its  members  felt  were  desir- 
able overall  limits  for  use  on  U  S  highways, 
promulgated  standards  for  weight*  and  size 
dimensions  in  1946.  in  1964.  and  ag.dn  in 
1968  Over  this  J2-year  periixl  increases  were 
recommended  m  two  of  three  weight  cate- 
gories I  single-axle  and  gross  weights)  and  in 
all  major  size  dimensions  (height,  slngle- 
vrhlcle  and  combination  length,  and  width). 
As  the  following  table  shows,  tlie  recom- 
mended increases  were  major  ones. 


TABLE  Ifc-INCRLASES  IN  AASHO  POLICY  STANDARDS,  1946  68  ■ 


Width 


Heitht 


Lengtli 


Wei|hl 


Single 
vehicle 


Single 

axle 


Tandem 
aile 


Gioss 


Amount  ol  iiKteas*.... ......... Sim. 

Pe'cent  increase . 6.3... 


12  int 5lt Sit 2.000 Ibt. 

1 14.3 8.3 Ill 


14.600  lbs. 
204 


'  Source    U  S   Coijiress.  Senale.  Subcommittee  on  Roads  ol  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,      relating  to  vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  on  the  Inlerslate  System,  m  order  to  make  certain 
Vehicle  Sues  and  Weights.  '  hearngs  betore  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  ol  the  Committee  on      increases  m  such  limitations.  90th  Cong  ,  ?d  sess .  1968.  lold-in  lacing  p  J38. 
Pubic  Works.  Senaie.  on  S  26b8.  A  bill  to  amend  sec    127  ot  title  2i  ot  the  United  Slates  Code 


In  all  cases  except  vehicle  height,  the  1968 
A.^SHO  reoolr..^lendatlons  exceed  the  cur- 
rent 1068  median  state  limits.  They  also  ex- 
ceed the  Federal  standards  established  In 
1956  for  slngle-axle  weights,  gross  vehicle 
weights,  and  widths 

In  practice,  certan  dimensions  have  been 
st.itic  while  the  maximums  for  others  have 
been  raised  by  the  states  rapidly  Of  all  the 
limits,  the  most  rapid  change  has  taken  place 
In  vehicle  lengths.  State  maximums  for 
truck-tractor  combinations  have  risen 
greatly,    beginning   with    the   western   suites 


and  spreading  to  the  Midwest  and  S<nnh. 
In  the  four  years  from  January  1.  1964.  to 
January  1.  1968.  19  states  passed  legislation 
authorizing  the  operation  of  65-foot  doubles 
combinations.  Prior  to  the  last  few  years. 
65-foot  doubles  had  been  authorized  only  in 
eight  western  states  Today,  doubles  may  be 
operated  on  designated  state  highways  and 
the  Interstate  System  in  27  states  and  on  a 
limited  mileage  of  public  toll  roads  In  three 
additional  states.  The  states  involved  are  set 
forth  in  Table  17. 


TABLt  i; 


TRfNDS  IN  THE  EXTENSION  OF  65-FOOT  DOUBLES  COMBINAIIONS  BY  AUTHORIZATION  OF  STATE 

LEGISIATUHLS' 


•tat  6S- ft.  doublet      States  legatizlnt  SS-'t  doubles  opei alien  trom  Ian  1.1964,      Additional  States  allowing  opera- 
MDec  31    1963  lo  Jan.  1.  1968  Inn  ol  bb-tl  doubles  on  public 

loll  loads 


Amona 

Alaska 

Mchigjn. 

Calitornia. 

Aikansas. 

MOSOUM. 

Idaho 

CoKKado. 

Nebraska 

Montana. 

Delaware. 

North  Dakota. 

Nevada 

Hawaii. 

Uhn 

New  Me«ico. 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 

Oiegon 
Washington. 

Indiana. 

South  Dakota. 

Kansas. 

Texas. 

Wvomiiii 

Kentucky. 
Maryland. 

Utah 

Massachusetts  (Massachusetts 

Tuinpike) 
New  York  (New  York  Thruway). 
Pennsylvania  (Pennsylvania 

Turnpike). 


I  Source  Western  Highway  Inslilute,    Increasing  Interest  in  Doubles  Comb  njlions.    Research  Summary  Seiies(Western  Highway 
Institute.  San  Francisco.  Calit .  Aug  4.  1967).  pp   1  2  (Mimaographe<l .)  Also,  personal  latter  Horn  Fred  J   Myers,  research  director, 


Western  Highway  Institute,  San  Francisco,  Calit    Feb  7\.  1968. 

The  most  recent  anil  controversial  change 
In  combination  lengths  has  been  the  au- 
t.iurization  of  triples  combination  operations 
m  Idaho  and  Oregon,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  state  highway  commissions.  Nevada, 
which    had    no    \ehicle    length    limits    until 


1967.  also  presently  allows  triples  operations. 
as  has  been  the  case  for  ye»irs  Ujiiger  com- 
blnallou?  170  to  108  feet)  are  permuted  lo 
be  operated  on  several  eastern  toll  roads  in 
addition. 

Federal    size    and    weight    limils    have    not 


been  changed  since  tliev  were  plaic<l  in  rrfect 
in  1956  However,  as  will  be  brought  out  in 
the  next  section,  proposals  are  currenily  be- 
fore Congress  for  increased  width  and  weight 
limitations  on  motor  vehicles  operating  over 
tile  IntersLHte  System. 

A  g-.imcnts  by  hightcay  user  mtercxts  for 
revised  standards 

Why  have  standards  been  increased  in  the 
pa^t  decade  .md  whv  are  there  now  fxtensive 
legislative  efforts  to  raise  the  Federal  and 
slate  maximums?  Tlie  answer  of  tlie  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  In  its  report  to  C-uigrcss  on 
sizes  and  weights  is  as  fcjllows: 

"The  pace  of  technological  di-velopnicnt  of 
both  higliway  facilities  and  vehicles  is  dy- 
namic If  the  N.uion  is  to  fully  utilize  Uiese 
developments,  the  standards  for  highways 
and  veiiicles  cannot  remain  static  for  long 
periods  but  should  be  contlnuouEly 
reexamined  '■  "• 

Vehicle  operators  have  l:>iig  .irgued  that 
larger  and  heavier  \elilcles  ailow  them  to  haul 
freight  or  passengers  at  lower  lon-nnle  and 
pa-ssenger-nuie  costs  Operators  are  not  very 
explicit  about  the  magnitude  of  private  t■l)^t 
savings  resulting  from  tiicir  use  of  larger 
and  .heavier  vehicles,  but  in  general  their 
arguments  that  private  cost  savings  oltcn  re- 
sult have  not  been  seriously  contradicted 

If  tlie  social  cost£  and  the  additional  >  uv'.  ; 
of  providing  higtiway  facilities  are  not  •akin 
into  account,  it  is  probably  true  that  the 
prnale  costs  of  tlie  line-haul  operations  of 
highway  carriers  can  Le  lowered  tlirougli 
Uie  adoption  of  heavier  and  larger  vehicles 
and   vehicle  combinations     However     m   iinv 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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economic  a.'^.sessment  of  the  effects  of  relaxed 
-i.e  and  weiglU  limitations  on  operating 
economy,  consideration  must  also  be  given 
to  the  social  and  highway  costs  as  well  as 
to  lower  vehicular  costs  Cost  data  and  In- 
Icrmation  on  social  and  lilghway  costs  will 
be  pre-ented  later  m  this  study. 

Tlie  existence  of  exemptions  from  state 
maximums  for  tlie  carriage  of  beehives  in 
.\i-\ada  and  for  highway  transport  of  oil 
field  equipment  in  Oklahoma  appears  suf- 
liclenl  evidence  that  carrier  and  producer 
arcuuients  for  lower  maximums  are  some- 
times .iccpptfd  by  state  legislative  bodies. 
.Such  revised  standards  to  benefit  particular 
groups  are  presumably  adopted  as  being  In 
the  public  interest  The  pressures  of  spe- 
cial highwav  user  interests  in  the  political 
arena  might  l)e  expected  to  result  in  some 
expansion  of  legislative  maximums  over  time. 
e,  en  wlien.  all  factors  considered,  such  ex- 
pau.'-lon  does  not  serve  overall  economic 
efliciency. 

However,  tlie  trucking  and  bus  interests 
have  presented  some  special  reasons  for  ex- 
tensions of  general  size  and  weight  limita- 
tions at  this  time.  These  factors  were  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
on  optimal  sizes  and  weights  of  motor  ve- 
hicles permitted  to  use  the  Interstate  High- 
way System  Tills  report  was  requested  by 
tlie  Federal-.\id  Highway  Act  of  1956  and 
recommended  standards  for  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  based  on  road  test  find- 
ings Quoting  from  industry  sources,  the 
BTR  slated  tlie  following: 

Marketing  procedures  are  undergoing  a 
revolution.  New  techniques  call  for  the  ship- 
ment of  products  directly  from  mill  to  user. 
Examples  include  ^n^e).  textiles,  wood  prod- 
ucts, builders'  .supplies,  and  items  of 
defense. 

■'Present  limitations  on  sizes  and  weights 
contribute  to  uneconomical  operation.  Costs 
are  constantly  rising.  The  only  way  to  keep 
abre.ist  of  these  increasing  costs  is  to  carry 
more  freight  per  vehicle. 

"In  the  last  2  to  3  years,  the  average  freight 
movement  in  the  United  Stales  was  240  tons 
per  family  or  70  tons  per  individual  per  year. 
Considering  the  population  growth  our 
country  is  undergoing,  it  is  obvious  that 
more  freight  movement  is  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  serve  the  public.  It  behooves  us 
to  accompiisli  this  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible." ■■• 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  reported  the 
opinion  of  tlie  National  Association  of  Motor 
Bus  Owners  m  the  following  terms: 

An  increase  m  veliicle  width  is  essential 
111  tlie  interest  oi  safety  and  passenger  appeal 
and  comfort,  .^s  to  safety,  the  increase  would 
permit  a  lower  center  ol  gravity,  wider  brake 
drums  and  more  sp.ice  betw?en  dual  tires 
to  reduce  heating  lui'ards.  The  additional  6 
inches  is  essential  ;o  permit  slightly  wider 
seals  and  aisles:  under  present  limits  the 
former  are  too  narrow  for  real  comfort  for 
some  passengers  and  aisles  should  be  wider 
both  for  safety  and  comfort. 

"It  is  necessary  constantly  to  improve  bus 
design  ill  the  interest  of  safety  and  passen- 
ger appeal.  It  is  impossible  without  com- 
plete reengineering.  which  is  patently  im- 
practical, to  add  further  refinements  to  those 
made  in  recent  years  without  running  the 
nsk  of  exceeding  an  13.000-pound  load  on 
the  rear  axle  of  single-deck  coaches.  The 
addition  of  rest  rooms,  now  considered  es- 
sential, and  the  transfer  of  air-condlUonlng 
equipment  from  a  separate  unit  to  the  pro- 
pulsion engine  in  the  rear  aggravate  this 
problem  despite  the  use  of  lighter  weight 
materials.  While  the  deck-and-a-half  buses 
have  tandem  axles,  this  is  impractical  for 
single-deck  coaches.  It  Is  also  necessary  to 
provide  for  accumulations  of  mud,  snow,  and 
ice    which   cannot   always   be   removed   fre- 
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quently,  particularly  m  the  case  of  trans- 
continental runs.  Modern  bus  design  makes 
It  Impossible  to  put  much  over  a  third  of 
the  weight  on  the  front  axle  "  -' 

It  appears  that  carrier  sources  at  the  time 
of  the  1964  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  were  utili/inp  three  principal  argu- 
ments for  increased  standards  niese  were' 
(1)  costs  are  rising,  therefore  technical 
change  In  vehicle  sii-e  and  weights  is  needed 
to  keep  unit  costs  down:  (2l  greater  sizes 
and  weights  will  allow  carriers  to  provide 
better  service:  and  (3i  industry  and  con- 
sumer demands  for  transportation  are  grow- 
ing and  these  demands  should  be  met  as 
efficiently  as  possible 

One  argument  used  bv  the  trucking  in- 
dustry, in  line  witli  the  ililrd  point  above,  is 
illustrated  by  the  iollowing  st.Uement  of 
Senator  Warren  G   Mapnuson  (Washington)  : 

"It  IS  true  that  some  changes  liave  been 
made  since  1956  in  those  States  where  stand- 
ards were  below  the  Federal  limits  But  the 
fact  today  is  that  since  1963  all  Stales  arc 
at  a  standstill  as  far  as  the  effective  size  and 
weight  Improvements  are  concerned  Tlius. 
while  mile  after  mile  of  new  liighway  has 
been  laid  down  in  larpe  part  with  enormous 
tax  payments  inade  by  \he  truckiog  industrv. 
the  Nation's  truck  fleet  iias  been  uoi.icd  the 
opportunity  to  combine  increased  truck  effi- 
ciency with  Improved  highway  standards."  -' 

A  further  reason  for  the  interest  of  truckers 
In  expanding  size  and  weight  maximums 
surely  must  be  the  renaissance  of  the  rail- 
roads In  recent  years.  The  rail  sliare  of  total 
intercity  freight  tratfic,  wliich  fell  dramati- 
cally for  many  years  to  the  truckers'  gain.- 
has  held  approximately  steady  since  I960.  ' 
The  motor  carrier  share  has  ceased  to  rise. 
Tlie  implicit  argument  of  motor  carriers  must 
therefore  be  that,  unless  allowed  lo  operate 
■with  larger  legal  payloads,  trucking's  com- 
petitive position  will  be  threatened  Of 
course,  lo  evaluate  the  soundness  of  such  an 
argument,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  in- 
quire whether  all  other  avenues  of  cost  re- 
duction had  been  pursued.  Secondly,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  level  of 
excess  profits  in  tlie  trucking  industry  and 
the  price  elasticity  of  demand.  If  trucking's 
relative  traffic  share  could  be  retained 
through  reduced  rates,  no  threat  would  exist 
(assuming  the  revenue  composition  of  the 
share     remained     unchanged  i.      Tlie     only 
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tlircaicned  parameter  wcuUl   Ije   ;!ie  '.cw]   ■>{ 
excess   profits. 

Thtis.  because  of  ch.iiiped  cost  conditions, 
increased  iiuerniodal  competition,  and  ;in- 
proxemenls  in  liiphway  plant,  motor  c.,r- 
ners  have  argued  that  substantial  incro.ises 
.should  be  made  m  the  maxinuuii  perniiiii'd 
size  .iiid  weight  standards  applicable  ;o  the 
Intersliile  System  and  lo  other  systems  ol 
stale  liighways.  Arp'iiments  to  the  contrary 
bv  other  groups  w^iil  be  recognized  in  detail 
:n  Cluipter  IV:  that  chapter  also  summarizes 
and  discu.sses  more  recent  statements  l>y 
advocates  ol  greater  size  and  weight 
standards. 

Proposid  motor  iihicU'  .standards 
Cost  increases  and  highway  improvement 
factors,  as  described  In  the  above  sect.ion. 
have  led  to  several  propasals  for  revised  size 
.nnd  weight  standards.  Tills  section  will  set 
lortli  the  major  proposals  directly  presenteri 
bv  highway  users  or  indirectly  resulting 
troin  their  pres-sure  for  changes. 

Tran.sportation  Association  of  .America 
Tiie  User  Pane!  of  tlie  TAA  has  sugpc-tfd 
,1  set  of  limits  to  govern  use  ol  the  Interstate 
System  by  commercial  'chicles.  Tliese  limits 
are  shown  in  Table  18,  Tlie  recommended 
ni.;xinnims  were  the  result  of  '.he  c!Tort.s  ol 
an  adMsory  committee  consisting  of  repre- 
senti'.tives  of  tlie  .•\inencan  Trucking  .Asso- 
ciations, the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Arsocia- 
tion.  the  National  Highw.iv  Users  Conference, 
ilie  Truck  Trailers  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, the  Private  Truck  Council  of  Americ.i. 
,ind  the  .Automobile  Manufacturers  .\s.socia- 
tlon.  All  the  above  are  business  interests 
highly  dependent  on  highway  facilities.  The 
T.AA's  limits  were  first  presented  to  the  pub- 
he  in  November,  1967. 

American  A.ssoc!alion  of  St.ite  Highw.y 
Officials 

Tlie  AASHO  standards  'isted  in  Table  18 
come  from  that  group's  1S64  recommenda- 
tions for  maximum  sizes  and  weights  to  be 
used  on  the  Interstate  and  other  Federal-aid 
systems.  Those  maximums  reflect  the  posi- 
tions of  state  liiphway  engineers  and  officials. 
The  only  AASHO  recommendations  which 
differ  in  a  major  ■wny  from  current  state 
practice  are  llie  88  000-pound  prass-weifht 
limits  186.500  pounds  in  1968)  and  the  102- 
iiich  width  majcimum. 


TABLE    lE.-RECOMMfUDED    MOTOR    ViHICU    SinS    AND    rfnl&HTS    BY    SPONSORING    CROUP,    AS    OF    JAN,     1.     1968 


Recommendations  by  sponsonnf  group 


bi^e  anii  /.ei^hi  iliniensions 


;9o4  Buieau  ot 

public  koaus 

repoil' 


AASHO  ■ 


TAA« 


Mapnuson  bit 
S.  265*  1 


Width  (inches)... 

Height(leet) 

Length  (leet): 

Single-unit  vehicle 

Maximum  combination 

Axle  weights  (pounds): 

Single  axle 

Tandem  axle - .    . 

Maximum  gross  weight (lounds). 


102 
13>^ 

40 
65 

;o.ooo 

32.000 
104,000 


102 

13)1! 

40 
t5 

20,000 

i2.  0(KJ 

■  bE.  COO 


102 
13' 5 

40 

70 

?f.CiOO 

:>6.  too 

102.200 


102 


(«) 

(0 

(0 

?C. IKXl 

j6.  UOO 

IbO.  OOO 


1  Source:  U.S.  Congress.  House.  ■Maximum  Desirable  Dimensions  and  Weights  ol  Vehicles  Operated  on  the  Federal- Aid  Systems," 
H.  Doc.  3S4.g8lhCong..  2dsess ,, '.564,  pp.  2-6.  ,  , 

-  Source ■  "Report  A  Monthly  Commentary  from  the  Transportation  Association  ot  America.     Nov,  ^1,  ;96/,  r.  «. 

'  Gross  weight  proposa  lot  86, bOO  lbs.,  February  :968.  US.  Congress.  Senate,  bubcommittee  on  Roads  ol  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  "Vehicle Sizes  and  Weights  "  hearings  belore  the  Subcommitte  ion  Public  Works.  Senate,  on  S.2658.  A  bill  to  amend  sec.  127 
ottitle'23ol  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  vehicle  weight  and  width  limitations  on  the  Interstate  System,  in  order  to  make  certain 
increasesmsuchlimitations.  90th  Cong..  2d  sess.  1958,  told-in  lacing  pi38.  ,u,    u     .       n  r  •  T,.nc~,rt..,„n 

•  Source:  "Motor  Vehicle  Size  and  Weight  Limitations  Proposal.  TAA  background  paper  (Washington,  D.C..  Transportation 
Association  ot  America,  November  1967).  attachment  E,  „  j    „  .  .■      .    „  l-  i    lu      t., 

5  Source  U  S  Congress.  Senale,  ■'A  Bill  to  Amend  Section  127  ol  Title  23  ot  the  United  States  Code  Relating  to  Vehicle  Weigh 
and  Width  Limitations  on  the  Interstate  System,  m  Order  to  Make  Certain  Increases  in  Such  Limitations,"  S.  2658,  90th  Cong.,  1st 
s«ss..  1967. 

•  No  recommendation.  .u    .  ,,  i..„  ,i,. 
■  Calculated  by  author,  guen  7i  It  tr  (.les  combinations  Gioss  weight  ,n  this  proposal  depends  entirely  on  the  lollowing  lormula. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ir  -bOof  ^''1'i-12-Vt40^ 


where  /.  -wheel  base 
and  ,S     iiumbei  ol  axles. 
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Burettu  of  Public  RoadB 
The  ltf'34  sUina.irdd  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Rrjad.s  stem  frum  research  by  that  agency 
and  the  Highway  Rese.ixch  Board  According 
to  then-Secretary  of  Commerce  I.iither 
Hodges,  the  recommended  sizes  iind  weights 
nre  JustifleU  on  the  buils  of  present 
research  as  well  as  on  projected  improve- 
ments in  the  Interstate  System  They  will 
bring  gre;it  beneftts  to  the  public  generally 
:ind  to  the  motor  carrier  Industry  specific- 
ally "  '  The  BPR  standards  shown  In  Ttible 
18  differ  from  current  practice  mainly  In 
allowing  greater  gross  weights  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  BPR's  recom- 
mend.itlrins  Include  Federal  stand.trd.s  on 
height  and  length,  the  1956  Federal-Aid  Act 
placed  limitations  only  on  width  and  weight 
characteristics  Moreover,  the  width  proposal 
of  102  inches  Is  6  incaes  wider  than  the  most 
common  state  width  standard 

Interestingly,  the  1964  report  of  the  BPR 
al.--o  suggested  imposition  of  vehicle  perform- 
ance standards  (described  and  evaluated  in 
Chapter  VI  i  relating  to  power,  braking  and 
trailer  iTnkage. 

Magnuson  Bill 

The  Magnuson  bill  seeks  to  amend  sue 
and  weight  standards  in  Section  127  of  Title 
23  of  the  U  d  Code  i  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1956 1  This  bill,  S  2658,  was 
adopted  in  an  amended  form  by  the  Senate 
on  Apri!  4.  1968  '  Senator  Matjnuson  s  bill 
dix-s  not  suggest  additional  standards  for 
height  and  length  ^is  do  the  other  proposals 
given  111  Table  IB  Instead  his  bill  would  in- 
cre.ise  widths  and  axle  loads  similarly  to  the 
TAA's  proposal  and  Increase  gross  weight  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula,  yielding  a  far  higher 
gross-weight  limitation. 

The  formula  In  the  Magniuon  bill  makes 
gross-weight  Unuts  dependent  upon  vehicle 
wheelbase  and  the  number  of  a.xles  In  states 
allowing  65-foot  doubles  combinations,  maxi- 
mum weights  could  He  in  the  vicinity  of 
90  000  pour.ds.-'  but  maximum  gross  allow- 
ances could  rise  to  150.000  pounds  m  states 
pernuttmg  75-loot  triples  combinations  or 
even  more  l  i  states  permitting  105-foot  trip- 
les These  f  gures  are  far  above  the  gross- 
weight  max-munis  obtainable  under  other 
current  proposals. 

Summary  arid  conclusions 

Unquestionably,  the  motor  earner  Industry 
Is  quite  interested  In  Inrunedlate  upward 
revision  of  present  si^e  and  weight  stand- 
ards Point  number  1  on  the  1968  'Program 
for  Progress"  of  Chairman  Orrin  Fraley  of 
the  Regular  Common  Carrier  Conference 
I  ATA  I  was  ".  .  .  Liberalized  sizes  and  weights 
In  commercial  trucking  operations  over  Fed- 
eral and  state  highways."  -'  Chairman  Praley 
makes  the  following  statement. 

"We  enter  1968  with  Interstate  trucking 
operations  over  the  most  advanced  highways 
restricted  to  sizes  and  weights  which  were 
reconimended  In  1946  for  all  streets  and  high- 
wavs  In  1956,  under  the  Federal  Interstate 
Defense  Highway  Ac:,  certain  of  these  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  as  national  stand- 
ards. The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  'freeze' 
size  and  weight  limitations  at  levels  which 
are  unrealistically  low  for  modern  hlghwajs 
and  are  now  more  than  two  decades  behind 
the  times. 

■  This  condition  amounts  to  a  restraint  of 
trade  since  many  thousands  of  miles  of  im- 
proved highways,  both  Federal  and  state. 
could  now  safely  accommodate  commercial 
vehicles  of  larger  sizes  and  weights.  Legis- 
lation has  been  imroduced  to  thaw  this 
freeze;  its  passage  in  la68  would  increase 
motor  earner  efficiency  and  benefit  all  who 
depend  upon  commercial  transportation."  ■• 

In  a  year-end  statement.  William  Bres- 
nahan.  the  managing  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations.  Inc  .  stated  the 
industry's  case  as  follows 

"Liberalization  of  size  and  weight  regula- 
tions of  motor  carriers  will  be  a  major  con- 
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cern  of  the  Industry  during  the  coming  year. 
The  need  for  greater  pnxluctivtty  to  offset 
continued  increiises  in  labor  and  other  costs 
makes  this  imperative  Legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  to  thaw  the  freeze  in 
size  and  welglit  limits  Imposed  on  the  states 
in  1956  The  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
nut  using  the  Interstate  and  Defense  High- 
way System,  commensurate  with  the  greater 
capabilities  of  modern  highways   " 

The  position  of  the  commercial  motor  ve- 
hicle users  seems  abundantly  clear  They  are 
the  demanders  of  Increased  maximums.  As- 
sociated with  these  repeated  demands,  of 
course  will  be  additional  highway  construc- 
tion .ind  maintenance  costs,  or  lower  stand- 
ards of  s;ifety  and  convenience  for  other 
highway  users.  Thus  the  question  must  be 
raised  WIU  the  demanders  be  willing — or  re- 
ceive sufficient  benertts  so  that  they  are 
able — to  pay  for  these  additional  costs? 

This  chapter  has  introduced  the  current 
situation  with  regard  to  stiite  '.nd  Federal 
motor  vehicle  sue  and  weight  standards, 
listed  se\eral  current  proposals  for  stand- 
ards revision,  and  pointed  out  the  arguments 
used  by  highway  interests  to  demand  in- 
creased maximums  The  remainder  of  this 
study  will  attempt  to  evaluate  the  economic 
soundness  of  the  proposed  size  and  weight 
standards  revisions,  not  only  from  the  view- 
point of  the  concerned  highway  users,  but 
also  from  society's  more  comprehensive  and 
significant  Interest  in  an  elTicient  use  of  eco- 
nomic resources.  Before  the  facts  necessary 
for  such  an  evaluation  can  be  presented,  the 
next  chapter  will  place  the  relevant  economic 
issues  In  sharper  focus  and  describe  the 
methods  of  economic  analysis  which  this 
study  wTll  utilize. 

rOOTNOTES 

2-axle.  6- tire  and  3-axle  vehicles. 

-  Th.it  Is.  2-axle  4-tlre  size 
US.  Congress.  House.  Maximum  Dcxua- 
ble  Dimensions  and  Wcight.i  of  Vehicles 
Operated  on  tlic  Federal-Aid  Systems.  H.  Doc. 
354.  88th  Cong  ,  2d  sess  .  1964,  p  47  Herein- 
after referred  to  as  H.  Doc.  354. 

'  For  1964.  the  gross  ton-miles  produced  by 
5-or-more-axle  combinations  operating  on 
the  Federal-aid  systems  totaled  143  billion. 
The  total  produced  by  all  trucks  and  com- 
binations on  those  highways  was  892  billion, 
or  776  billion  eliminating  the  travel  by  2- 
axle.  4-tire  trucks  Assuming  a  ^3  load  factor 
(67  I  and  tare  weight  equal  to  40 '«  of 
gross,  those  gross  ton-mile  figures  reduce  to 
cargo  ton-mile  figures  of  47  ;ind  312  billion 
respectively.  Thus.  47  billion  ton-miles  car- 
ried by  the  largest  and  heaviest  combinations 
equals  15';  of  the  total  freight  traffic  on  the 
Federal-.ild  system  This  15';  -figure  can  be 
assumed  generally  correct  for  the  intercity 
share  of  the  maximum-sized  vehicles  because 
traffic  on  the  non-Federal-aid  system  is  a 
small  part  of  total  intercity  freight  ton-mile- 
age, and  because  the  largest  vehicles  also 
utilize  the  non-Federal-aid  system  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  See  US.  Congress. 
House.  Fi'ial  Report  of  the  Higliwiiy  Co-t 
Allocation  Stiidu.  H  Doc  54.  87th  Cong.  1st 
sess  1961  p  276  Hereln.ifter  referred  to  as 
H    Doc    54 

See  Table  1  and  Table  4 

'Motor  vehicle  share  of  22';  .  times  truck- 
troctor  combination  share  of  15',.  vlelcU 
3  3 

■  The   bus  share  of   bus  and  air   revenues 
IS  obtained   from  Table   5:    3  28  ,    16  67';  = 
19.7  .     The  bus  share  of  intercity  passenger- 
miles    for    hire    is    obtained    from    Table    4 
2  48        10  85'     ^22.9   .. 

•Frank  A  Smith.  "Relative  Role  of  High- 
way Transport  in  the  U  S.  Economy.  "  in 
F'eigii:  Transportation  Econorntcx.  Highway 
Research  Record  No  175  (Washington,  DC  : 
Nation.il  Academy  of  Sciences — National  Re- 
search Council,  19671.  p.  30. 

■"  Commercial  bus  and  combination  travel 
lu  1965  of  22.916  billion  vehicle-miles  on 
mam  rural  roadi>.  divided  by  total  travel  ol 
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the  above  vehicles  on  all  road  types,  equals 
64  7'       See  Table  2.  lupr.i    p    17. 

'  US  .  Department  of  Transportjitlon. 
Federal  Hlghw.iy  .Admini.stnition  Bureau  ol 
Public  Roads  Highway  .Sfaf-fic^  !96r> 
( Wivshlngton.  DC  Government  Printing 
Office  April.  1967 1  .  p.  140 
H   rXx-.  354.  pp   92   93. 

•  Ibid  .  pp    91   92 

'Persona!  letler  from  R  B  Chrlsteiiseii. 
Assistant  SUile  Hlghw.iy  Engineer.  Idaho 
State  Department  of  Highways,  February  27, 
1968 

■  H   Doc   354   p   26 

■^  Ihid..  pp  27  28  Engineering  assumptions 
were  made  of  a  present  ser\  Ice.ibillty  Index 
I  measuring  road  condition  and  service  life) 
of  2  5  and  a  thickness  index  (measuring  sur- 
face, base,  and  .subbase)  ol  10  These  road 
tests  were  experiments  conducted  .u  Ottawa. 
Illinois,  from  1958  to  1960.  .sponsored  by 
AASHO  and  financed  by  the  48  contiguous 
states.  Hawaii,  the  District  ol  Columbia. 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the 
Automobile  Manulaclurers  Association,  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  and  the  .Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Steel  Con.-truction.  These 
AASHO  road  tests  were  administered  and  di- 
rected Ijy  the  Highway  Research  Board  of  the 
Nation, il  Academy  of  Sciences;  some  .issi.st- 
ance  was  given  by  tiie  Department  of  De- 
fense 

■'Ibid.,  p.  105. 

•  Summary  of  Si-e  and  Weight  Litnifi  and 
Reciprocity  Authority  ( Wiushington,  DC: 
American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  .  Re- 
vised January  20.  1968). 

'-  H.  Doc.  ;354,  p.  22. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
-Ibid.,  pp.  58   59. 

'U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  Senator  Warren 
G.  Magnuson  introducing  .1  Bill  Rcl.ited  to 
Vehicle  Weight  and  Width  Limitations  on 
the  InterstiUe  System.  S.  26:'J8,  90th  Cong.. 
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THE  'PUEBLO  ■;   HOW  LONG. 
\n-t.   PRESIDENT' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

'>¥     IlH\.\ 

IN    THE  HOU.-?E  OF  REPHEsENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 

Ml  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
184lii  day  Ihe  U  S.S.  Pitcblo  and  lier  crew 
p.ave  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


AN  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEFICIENCY 
THREATENS  ECONOMY  OP  TIM- 
BER-BASED COMMUNITIES 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


OK    ORFCiON 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  correct  an  ad- 
nuni.strative  deficiency  that  threatens 
the  economy  ol  many  timber-based  com- 
munities in  llie  VVe.st  and  the  liveUhood 
of  thousands  of  people  dependent  upon 
the  wise  use  of  pubUc  timber  resources 
for  their  employment. 

This  .situation  has  come  about  because 
of  the  extraordinaiT  demands  of  the 
Japanese  economy  for  wood  and  fiber. 
This  demand  has  driven  the  market  on 
wood  products  in  Japan  to  heights  un- 
dreamed of  in  this  couiitry.  While  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  attractive 
market  for  manufactured  lumber  and 
wood  products  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west, the  fact  is  that  the  market  for 
finished  products  lias  been  effectively 
closed  off  to  U.S.  producers,  and  the 
Japanese  have  instead  injected  them- 
selves into  our  competitive  log  market 
for  raw  materials  that  are  ultimately 
processed  in  Japan.  The  value  of  the  end 
product  in  ^  apan  makes  it  possible  for 
exporters  to  bid  far  beyond  what  our 
domestic  lumber  market  will  allo\."  for 
the  cost  of  raw  materials. 

In  a  situation  where  the  parity  between 
log  resources  and  domestic  plant  ca- 
pacity is  rapidly  shifting  to  a  position  of 
chronic  shortage,  this  has  placed  an 
impossible  burden  upon  timber  indus- 
tries dependent  upon  public  timber  for 
their  supply.  Prices  for  logs  are  being  bid 
up,  and  the  supply  for  domestic  manu- 
facture has  been  further  reduced. 

The  drain  of  resources  from  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  is  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  every  other  area  in  the  North  Pacific 
rim.  Including  Canada,  Alaska,  and 
Japan  itself,  have  strict  regulations  to 
pi-event  the  export  of  timber  resources 
vital  for  domestic  use.  In  April  of  this 
year,  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
interior  recognized  the  growing  pressures 
on  Pacific  Northwest  forests  by  announc- 
ing similar  protection  for  the  coastal 
regions  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  I 
regret  that  this  was  done  only  after  years 
of  desperate  effort  by  representatives  of 
a  damaged  timber  industry  and  through 
an  all-out,  imified  demand  by  congres- 
sional representatives  and  State  and 
local  officials.  It  is  imfortunate  that  the 
Forest  Service  could  not  foresee  or  even 
recognize  what  was  happening  in  time 
to  use  the  authority  granted  by  law  to 
alleviate  the  problem. 

This  belated  action  represents  the 
piecemeal  approach  of  Federal  adminis- 
trative agencies  to  this  economic  threat. 
The  too-little,  too-late  i-estrictions  on  log 
exports  have  merely  shifted  the  pres- 
sui'cs  of  export  buyers  from  one  area  to 
another.  My  bill  would  extend  this  pro- 
tection to  all  public  timber  in  the  United 
States  and  would  effectively  prescribe 
the  limits  of  log  exports.  It  would  re- 
solve the  problem  for  all  timber-produc- 
ing areas — in  a  fashion  patterned  after 
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what  other  nations  do  to  protect  their 
natural  resources. 

I  tWnk  it  is  very  regrettable  that  this 
Government  has  said,  in  effect,  to  Amer- 
ican Industiies,  "Show  us  that  you've 
been  hurt  bad.  and  we  will  lake  action 
to  fix  the  damaL'e  at  a  cnn.'.tant  level." 
It  is  time  that  tlie  burden  of  proof 
be  shifted  to  the  Federal  agencies,  and 
that  the  Congress  take  appiopnate  ac- 
tion to  see  that  this  Nation's  require- 
ment for  wood  and  fiber  receive  the  at- 
tention it  de.senes. 

With  log  export  restrictions  in  effect 
in  other  countries,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  is  viewed  by  Jaiianese 
trading  companies  as  a  tree  farm  tor  the 
Japanese  lumber,  plywood,  and  iiaper 
pulp  industries.  From  a  .slight  beginning 
in  1961,  log  exports  from  the  region  have 
grown  to  approximately  2  billion  board 
feet  a  year.  As  a  result  many  sawmills 
went  out  of  production,  many  went  on 
single  shifts,  and  thousands  of  employees 
were  laid  off.  Efforts  by  the  industry  to 
secure  a  primary  processing  restriction 
on  Fedeml  logs  were  unsuccessful. 

In  1966.  the  growinc  rate  of  exports 
became  so  critical  that  it  was  obvious 
that  extraordinaiT  ^tion  was  required. 
Last  year,  a  series  of  meetings  and  hear- 
ings were  conducted  in  the  region  and  in 
Washington.  DC.  among  sjiokesmen  for 
the  industr>'.  affected  labor  groups.  Sen- 
ators. Congressmen,  and  administration 
officials  to  build  the  case  for  direct  nego- 
tiations with  the  Japanese  and  for  ulti- 
mate action  to  relieve  the  impossible 
pressures  on  log  prices  and  supply. 

A  meeting  with  Japanese  officials  here 
in  December  1967,  was  inconclusive. 

Senator  Morse  convened  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Subcommit- 
tee to  compile  the  record  of  severe  dam- 
age that  was  occuiring  in  the  region.  The 
testimony  presented  at  tho.se  hearings 
could  leave  no  doubt  that  protection  wa.s 
required  for  all  public  timberlands  m  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  However,  following  a 
meeting  in  Tokyo  with  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment representatives  and  industry 
spokesmen.  Secretary  Freeman,  on  April 
17,  announced  an  order  imposing  pri- 
mai-y  processing  restrictions  only  on 
Oregon  and  Washington  forests  west  of 
the  Cascade  Range.  This  was  admittedly 
the  area  of  most  .severe  economic  hard- 
ship, but  it  nevertheless  stunned  those 
of  us  representing  areas  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains  in  Oregon.  Washington. 
Idaho,  and  Montana,  and  those  from 
northern  California— all  of  which  were 
under  the  immediate  threat  of  log  export 
pressures,  and  some  of  which  were  al- 
ready feeling  the  effects. 

The  response  of  the  administration 
was  clearly  unacceptable  to  me  and  was 
an  obvious  and  more  intensive  threat  to 
the  economy  of  inland  regions.  I  sent 
a  letter  to  Secretary  Freeman  asking  him 
to  extend  the  order  to  cover  all  public 
timber  in  the  region.  The  letter  was  also 
signed  by  Senators  Wayne  Morse,  Mark 
Hatfield.  Henry  Jackson,  Warren  Mag- 
nuson. Len  Jordan,  and  Frank  Church. 
by  Congressmen  Wendell  Wyatt.  Edith 
Green.  John  Delleneack,  Tom  Foley, 
Lloyd  Meeds,  Don  Clausen.  Harold 
Johnson,  Arnold  Olsen,  James  Mc- 
Clure.  and  George  Hansen. 
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In  reply  to  this  letter.  SecreUry 
Freeman  offered  to  arrange  a  meeting 
between  Forest  Service  Chief  Ed  Cliff 
and  the  concerned  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  I  attended  this  meeting  in  the 
hopes  that  a  full  and  open  di.scussion  of 
tlie  problem  might  open  the  door  to  an 
acceptable  course  of  action.  I  was  dis- 
ai)i)Ointed. 

Because  of  the  continuing  gap  in 
communications  between  admini.siiation 
officials  and  tho.se  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned witli  the  problems  ol  local  com- 
munities and  individuals  dependent 
upon  public  timber,  I  a.sked  Chief  Clilf 
lor  an  explanation  of  the  preci.se  condi- 
tions under  which  he  would  act  to  ex- 
tend the  |)rimary  processing  order.  I  spe- 
cifically a.sked  for  inlormation  about  tlie 
procedure  the  Forest  Service  is  using  to 
ideiuily  bidders  for  export  at  public 
timber  ^aies.  and  al.so  what  actions  the 
Forest  Service  would  lake  when  their 
criteria  fur  economic  damage  were  met. 
I  would  like  to  .submit  h\!~  r.'Ply  for  'ho 
Ri;;()i;i)  at  this  point: 

U  S,  Dep.-mitment  of  .^<;i.ii-;'i-Ti'riE. 

FORCST  .Sir.VU'E. 

Wah.ngtiin    DC     .;:o'i,.'7    liiCH. 

Hon.    Al.    ULLMAN. 

Huu^e  of  Rrprr.Mn  ran  ITS-. 

Df.ar  Mr.  Ui-I.man:  This  resp;  nd.s  to  y^nr 
letter  of  June  20  concerning  criteria  I'le 
Forest  Ser\ice  would  expert  to  u.se  in  de- 
termining at  what  point  to  recommend  to 
Secretary  Freeman  and,  in  nirn.  to  the  other 
concerned  Departments  the  exten.-^ion  to 
other  parts  of  the  Northwest  of  the  reqmre- 
nient  lor  domestic  procet.cing  of  timber  <"it 
from  the  National  Foresli.  in  that  part  ol  the 
counirv. 

Mr.  Edw.-ird  riiJr  told  the  meeting  on  June 
19  It  clcarlv  is  undefiruble  to  -wait  until  the 
:orcst  industry  in  the  other  areas  has  been 
.significantly  hurt  be! ore  making  recommen- 
dations. Secretary  Freeman  has  publicly 
slated  that  he  .'Stands  ready  to  con.slder  the 
lacls  that  are  relev.int  to  a  decision  whether 
to  extend  the  urea  covered  by  the  doniertic 
munulacture  requirement. 

Specihc  cr-.ieria.  if  fuch  were  to  be  de- 
vcioped  lor  cencral  concurrence  within  the 
Government,  would  need  to  express  ."^ome 
wuy  to  assess  impacts  on  at  least  the  follow- 
ing, singly  or  m  combination: 

1.  The  prospects  of  domestic  ,'^awmills  or 
plywood  mills  being  partially  or  completely 
shut  down  becatise  of  logs  being  una\.tihibie 
for  processing. 

2.  The  prospects  of  domestic  s.iwmills  or 
plywood  mills  being  placed  m  a  seriou.s  co.-t- 
pnce  squeeze  because  of  increased  cc>nt  of 
logs  from  National  Forests  traceable  to  ac- 
tivities of  purchtusers  lor  non-domestic 
mamilacturc. 

■.i.  The  prospects  that  these  or  other  con- 
ditions of  threatened  injury  to  the  domestic 
lore.n  industry  are  likely  to  occur  at  more 
than  isolated  lor.itions  within  a  major  part 
of  the  Region  and  are  likely  to  be  of  more 
than  incidental   or  passing  occurrence. 

4.  The  prospect  of  .some  signihcant  new 
shift  in  the  economics  of  log  harve.st  and 
transport  which  wo'.ild  change  the  previously 
cxistint  economics  of  log  harvest  and  trans- 
port m  a  major  p.-irt  of  :.  Region. 

5.  The  prospects  of  crippling  a  viable  do- 
mestic forest  products  industry  essential  to 
proper  management  o:   the  National  Forests. 

Internally  withm  the  Forest  Service.  v:e 
believe  these  are  the  factors  wc  should  take 
into  consideration,  and  which  we  are  fcillow- 
ing  closely  in  Ll-e  National  Forest  areas  in- 
volved. There  necessarily  is  some  judgment 
in  the  way  such  criteria  wotild  be  used  and 
combined.  Some  species  of  logs  are  lower  in 
domestic  demand  than  others,  and  this 
vanes  from  one  part  of  the  west  to  another. 
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There  are  some  bona  fide  Insect  control  needs 
that  could  be  benefited  by  Increased  rates  of 
harvest  in  specific  loc.-«ilties 

We  are  now  attemptlnt;  to  keep  informed 
of  ;tie  plans  of  bidders  By  means  of  such 
interviews,  we  think  it  will  be  feasible  to 
Keep  in  touch  with  the  developing  sitimtlon 
r«iher  than  waiting  untU  statistics  are  a'. .»i!- 
ab'e  after  the  fact 

When  we  lud  our  disrittreements  before  the 
Japanese  at  the  meeting  of  last  December 
concernlnst  the  situation  In  the  Douglas-fir 
region  of  western  Washington  and  western 
Oregon,  we  estlma'.ed  for  thit  area  that  tRe 
.average  stumpage  price  of  hemlock  and  other 
white  woods  had  incre.ised  by  about  $10  per 
thousand  since  1961  due  In  part  to  the  com- 
petirion  of  the  export  m.irket  Similarly. 
D')uglas-tlr  Increased  by  about  *I4  The  fig- 
ure i)'  350  million  board  feet  which  is  now 
exemp'.ed  from  the  domeetlc  processing  re- 
quirement In  th.vt  area  represents  about  9 
percent  of  the  National  Forest  allowable  cut 
for  the  year  1967.  and  about  5  percent  of  t!ie 
out  f  )a  Uie  Bureau  of  Land  Management  .id- 
Daialsretad  lands  in  western  Oregon  In  .ur 
opinl  in  these  are  more  than  top  limits  These 
are  figures  that  are  beyond  the  llmirs  tiiat 
should  be  considered  as  outside  guidelines 
for  the  other  major  producing  areas  We 
think  a  volume  impact  averaging  as  high  as 
3  percent,  depending  on  species  would  be  a 
real  danger  signal  So  would  the  amount  of 
price  increase,  that  would  probably  go  with 
such  a  volume  impact 

It  also  seems  to  us  that  In  the  event  of  a 
recommendation  to  extend  the  area  covered 
by  the  requirement  for  domestic  processing 
there  should  be  included  as  part  of  it  some 
additional  volume  that  wiuld  be  exempt 
from  the  requirement  for  domestic  proc- 
essing, such  as  5  percent  of  the  progr.imed 
sales  of  each  working  circle  to  be  assigned  in 
the  species  and  sizes  that  best  suii  export 
needs. 

We  are  intensifying  the  system  of  reporting 
on  softwooc  log  and  lutnber  exports  and  will 
be  preparing  monthly  summaries  of  the  most 
relevant  Information  in  addition  to  the  quar- 
terly summaries  tha.t  "lave  been  prepared  tor 
some  ye.irs  now 

To  answer  the  specific  questions  :n  your 
letter 

1  We  are  obtaining  from  field  office*  cur- 
rent information  on  bidding 

3  We  have  tried  to  explain  our  response  to 
this  question  In  the  first  part  of  this  letter 

3.  We  have  In. ^-viewed  bidders  and  expect 
to  continue  doing  so  We  know  of  no  other 
way  to  try  to  obtain  advance  information 
about  what  National  Forest  timber  is  likely 
to  go  inco  the  export    ■pipeline.  ' 

4  We  will  keep  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture currently  informed  .is  often  as  there  are 
specific  facts  on  which  to  base  Information 
We  feel  a  very  keen  sense  of  obligation  to 
try  to  Interpret  such  information  properly 
and  to  present  to  the  Secretary,  and  to  other 
Departments,  the  problems  the  forest  indus- 
try faces  in  dealing  with  the  pressures  result- 
ing from  the  e\port  m.trket 

Sincerely  yours. 

A     W     CiREELtr. 

Associate  Chief.  Forest  Servicf. 
The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  from 
this  letter.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  tiiat  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Northwest  are  expected  by 
their  G<.ivernment  to  pay  a  price  of  5  per- 
cent of  their  most  valuable  natural  re- 
iouice  to  secure  a  degree  of  protection 
to  which  they  are  already  entitled  bv  law 
and  by  custom  And  let  me  rt^'mind  you 
that  it  would  be  a  price  exacted  not  once, 
but  over  and  over  for  each  and  every 
year  tliat  such  a  disa.strou.-;  policy  le- 
inains  in  effect  It  is  totally  unacceptable, 
and  It  i.s  an  affront  to  the  people  uf  a 
region  already  sufferinij  from  the  burden 
of  oppo&ition.  procrastination,  and  mis- 
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representation  by  an  agency  of  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  Such  a  policy  of  extor- 
tion must  not  be  permitted 

Early  this  month,  a  meeting  with  Sec- 
retary Freeman  for  the  purpose  of  pie- 
sentintj  actual  fvidence  of  Japanese  ex- 
port interest  and  actu  ity  in  inland  and 
northern  California  regions  was  held. 
Tne  response  was  unacceptable  to  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  the  Department 
has  a  responsibility  under  law  to  pioteci 
the  economy  of  timber-dependent  com- 
munities. 

Last  week  Senator  Morse  lesumed 
hearings  of  iiis  subcommittee  for  the 
purpose  of  makinc  this  record  unmi.s- 
takabfy  clear,  although  it  is  a  record  that 
is  readily  available  and  well  known  by 
the  Forest  Service.  Testimony  was  heard 
from  mdusti-y  delegations  led  person- 
ally by  the  Governors  of  Idaho  and 
Oremm  and  by  a  representative  of  the 
Governor  of  Montana. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  evidence  is  obvious 
The  reluctance  of  the  administiative 
agencies  to  take  appropriate  action  un- 
der existing  authority  is  also  obvious  I 
think  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  establish 
guidelines  that  will  not  permit  the  con- 
tinued disregard  of  vital  domestic  mter- 
est.s  The  bill  I  have  introduced  uill  as- 
sure tnat  objective 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express 
my  full  supix)rt  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Morse  to  tlie  fureiun 
aid  authorization  bill  and  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  hope  It  is  approved  by  tlie  Sen- 
ate It  would  accomplish  e.s,sentiaUy  the 
same  purpose  as  my  bill  In  fact,  it  is  also 
being  introduced  today  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  Pacitic  Northwest 
who  are  concerned  with  this  problem.  I 
join  in  their  suppoit  for  the  Morse 
amendment,  as  they  have  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  tins  bi!!  f<Hi;iv 
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HON    CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

nF   n.i.i.Nois 
t.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau    July  17.  1968 

Mrs  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
WL-ih  to  join  with  my  collea.i-'ues  m  the 
House  in  once  again  obser\ing  Captive 
Nations  Week. 

The  10th  aimivcrsary  of  this  occasion 
Sives  us  a  fitting  opportunity  to  once 
more  leassure  those  who  .^liU  look  to  the 
free  world  for  hope  and  encourayeini>nt 
that  we  here  in  the  Umted  States  have 
not  forgotten  their  dream  of  freedom — 
that  we  have  not  abiuidoned  our  fii.;ht  for 
the  right  of  independence  for  all  nations. 

During  the  89th  Conijre.ss.  I  whole- 
heartedly supported  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  416  which  ur:;td  the  President 
to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  other  appro- 
priate international  fol•unl.^  to  the  denial 
of  the  rights  of  .self-determination  for 
the  i>eoples  of  the  Baltic  States  and  to 
seek  restoration  of  these  rights.  Let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  reaffirm  my  sup- 
rxirt  of  this  objective  In  so  doing.  I  know 
I  ipcak  for  many  in  my  own  State  of 


Illinois  who.se  ance.stral  homeland  is  in 
one  of  the  captue  nations  and  who  con- 
tinue to  pray  that  liberty  will  soon  be 
restored  to  these  ;;allanl  and  long-suf- 
feriim  people  I  know.  too.  that  I  speak 
for  many  Ameiicans  of  all  nationalities 
who  share  this  s.ime  di.  :im. 


\N  EXCELLENT  .-"T.XTE.MENT  ON 
AFRICA 


HON.  DONALD  M.  PHASER 

•  i|      MINNl.-..  '1  \ 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TurHlav    July  23    I'JUH 

Mr  ERASER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  lecotn- 
mend  to  every  Member  of  the  House  the 
following  observations,  on  Atiica.  from 
the  July  Jl  Washington  Post,  by  Ro.ss  K 
Bake!',  a  foi  nier  research  associate  at  the 
Brookintis  Institution  and  now  an  as- 
sistant poht.cal  science  pi'olessor  at 
Rat^'.ers: 

Oi-R  TW1-.TED  Conception  of  .Africa 

Africa  lends  Itself  to  siiperlallves  It  i.';  ilic 
r.ire  scholar  who  has  n>>t  supprlnipn.';ed  tlie 
map  of  tlie  Congo  ijii  Europe  ,uul  mnrveU-d 
at  the  fact  that  the  dlsl.mce  between  Kin- 
shasa and  Bukavu  is  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance between  Madrid  and  Mnnith.  There 
is  also  a  f.isrliiaUon  In  the  number  of  tribe? 
or  the  number  tif  cli.ilects.  or  the  height  ■.>! 
mountains  and  the  breadth  of  desert. 

This  type  of  excrcl.se  merely  adds  to  the 
hazy  and  distorted  picture  mo.st  Americans 
have  of  Africa  Raised  on  .i  diet  nl  Tarzan  i  or 
his  TV  incarnation  '  R.imur  of  the  Juni;le"i, 
most  Americans  .simply  reiiise  to  take  .'Ulrica 
seriously.  The  national  leaders  have  bizarre 
and  exotic  names  wlilch  lend  themselves  to 
carlc.iUire.  The  violence  whicii  .ittended  .md 
folU)wed  independence  is  regarded  by  the 
casual  observer  as  an  update  of  savages  in 
loincloths  b.ittling  In  an  old  Sfew.irt  Gran- 
ger movie  on  the  late  show  Africa  is  unreal 
for  these  people. 

There  Is  another  group  of  .\mericans  for 
whom  Africa  Is  also  unreal.  These  .ire  the 
'Old  Africa  hands" — the  missionaries  and 
the  Foreign  Service  oftlcer.s  whose  perceptions 
are  less  fanciful  but  nonetheless  distorted 
For  these  people.  .Ulricas  importance  is  in 
direct  relationship  to  the  extent  that  .Afri- 
cans emulate  Europe. 

To  the  adherents  uf  this  school,  the  only 
.Africans  of  any  consequences  ,ire  the  prod- 
ucts of  Oxford,  the  Sorbonne  or  Louvain 
These  are  the  "civilized  men'  to  wliom  Cecil 
Rhodes  would  have  accorded  equal  right,"; 
In  the  former  French  colonies,  they  arc  the 
evoules   i  the    'evolved  ones"). 

Implicit  in  the  formulations  of  this  group 
is  that  the  colonial  period  w.as.  on  balance. 
a  beneficial  thing  and  that  It  provided  the 
necessary  preconditions  for  mixlcrnlzation 
The  corollary  to  this  Is  that  any  Alrican 
state  denied  the  advantages  of  colonial  de- 
pendency is  inhibited  in  its  modernization 
process. 

Ethiopia  .ind  Liberia  ,ilone  h.id  no  sus- 
tained period  of  colonial  rule,  and  since  both 
states  remain  relatively  retarded  in  their 
econoi.ilc  and  political  t.;ro\Mh.  there  .ippears, 
according  to  this  analysis,  i  prima  facie  case 
for  the  benefits  of  coluiiialism  The  p.ist 
agonies  of  the  Congo  .md  tiie  present  travail 
I'f  Nigeria — states  which  endured  long  pe- 
riods of  colonial  rulo — .ippear  not  to  nullity 
this  conviction. 

EN'rORCED  MELTING  POT 

There   Is   yet    another   group   of   observers 

and    experts     These    are    the   proponents   of 

theories    of    Imegralion"    which    hold    that 
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despite  the  relative  arbitrariness  of  colonial 
border  drawing  which  divided  ethnic  groups 
out  of  Ignorance,  convenience  or  ease  of 
exploitation,  Africans  should  create  viable 
nations  out  of  hopelessly  heterogeneous 
lerritorles 

rills  group,  composed  mainly  of  modern 
social  .scleiitist.s  by  implication  condones  the 
.lUthiirltarliin  regimes  required  to  hold  these 
rtuerpent  groups  tcgetlier  in  something  ap- 
pro.ichliig  a  nation-state.  The  probability 
exists,  however,  that  only  a  handful  of  the 
presently  constituted  Alrican  states  will  be 
exempt  from  the  tensions  and  violence  ■-'.  hich 
this  enlorced  melting  pot  entails. 

There  is  yet  another  group  of  Americans 
who,  from  the  pirspectlve  of  their  own  seU- 
iiuere.st,  Miould  have  a  clearer  picture  of 
Alrlca  than  they  do  These  are  the  Senators 
.uul  Coniircssnieii  who  are  normally  sensitive 
to  the  ijower  of  bloc  voting  and  who.se  pll- 
primages  to  Rome.  Dublin,  Tel  Aviv  and 
Warsaw  In  quest  of  the  so-called  "nationality 
\ole  "  are  part  of  American  political  folklore. 
\'pt  according  to  a  speech  by  Sen.  Edward 
M  Brooke  of  Massachusetts,  only  2  per  cent 
of  the  travel  budget  of  legislators  is  spent 
for  trips  to  Africa 

Africa  19  the  ancestral  homeland  of  22 
iniUion  .Americans  .md  a  visit  there  might 
be  both  instructive  and  politically  profitable. 
Yet  the  only  legislators  who  evince  con- 
.sist*nt  interest  in  Africa  are  tho-se  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  serve  on  commu- 
tes that  deal  directly  with  it  or  who  hap- 
pen to  be  Negro  It  would  be  difficult  to  sus- 
tain the  argument  that  the  only  lawmakers 
to  visit  Rome  are  luiUan-Amerlcans. 

Africa  Is  an  area  of  major  concern  lor  the 
black  people  of  America  They  wish  to  re- 
esuiblish  a  relationship  with  a  culture  that 
was  once  theirs.  Perhaps  their  islcture  of 
.Africa  is  somewhat  idealized,  but  of  all 
.American  observers,  they  alone  are  entitled 
to  romanticize. 

A    rORM    OF    RACISM 

All  the  other  schools  of  thought  about 
Alrlca  are  victims  of  a  pernicious  form  of 
ethnocentrlsm— looking  at  unfamiliar  socle- 
ties  with  Western  perspectives  and  attribut- 
ing to  them  the  same  problems  and  poten- 
tialities that  prevail  In  Western  cultures. 
There  is  a  subtle  form  of  racism  at  work 
here.  It  shows  up  in  the  belief  that  the  strvig- 
gles  and  rivalries  In  Africa  are  somehow  less 
noble  and  less  important  than  those  which 
prevailed  in  Europe  at  a  comparable  level  of 
development. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  "tribalism" 
or  ethnic  particularism"— forces  which  tend 
to  tear  apart  the  African  state  whose  borders 
were  drawn  by  Europeans.  Why  Is  the  battle 
for  Independence  of  the  Ibo  people  in  east- 
ern Nigeria  regarded  as  tribalism  and  the 
assertion  of  Czechoslovaklan  autonomy 
characterized  as  "nationalism"?  Is  the  emer- 
gent movement  of  black  men  In  southern 
Sudan  against  the  Arab  north  any  less  con- 
sequential or  high-minded  than  the  histori- 
cal struggle  of  the  Poles  against  Russian 
domination? 

Europe  created  Africa  in  its  own  image.  In 
the  heyday  of  dynastic  politics,  polyglot  em- 
pires and  multinational  kingdoms,  the  Euro- 
pean boundary-drawers  believed  that  what 
was  pood  for  Austria-Hungary  must  surely 
be  acceptable  to  the  Congo.  What  we  see  in 
.Africa  today  is  the  consequence  of  the  Euro- 
pean's perception  of  his  own  political  and 
cultural  superiority— the  tropical  empire. 

The  British.  French  and  Belgians  left  be- 
liind  empires  and  designated  or  accepted 
black  men  to  preside  over  them.  The  Euro- 
peans departed  content  in  the  knowledge 
that  Nigerian,  Congolese  or  Ugandan  na- 
tionalism was  a  reality.  For  a  brief  time,  the 
Africans  themselves  believed  this,  and  a  for- 
tunate few  still  do — and  can. 

It  rapidly  became  clear,  however,  that  after 
the  European  soldiers  and  police  who  had 
imposed  a   century   of   artificial  serenity   on 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Africa  had  departed,  most  of  the  empires 
born  of  European  fantasy  were  fragile  illu- 
sions. The  Africans  were  left  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  Africa  must  now  sort  itself  out. 

Whether  or  not  Blafra  as  an  Ibo  homelsiid 
can  emerge  out  of  the  ramshackle  federaticm 
of  Nigeria,  or  whether  Eritrea  can  become 
independent  of  Ethiopia,  are  important  only 
as  straws  in  the  wind  Alrlca  will  see  more 
secessions,  autonomy  struggles  and  ethnic 
independence  movements  before  its  borders 
;ire  again  secured. 

A    MASK    lOR    DFrrNr>FNCF 

riicre  are  other  unresoUed  issues  left  over 
irom  the  colonial  period  The  principal  one 
is  what  should  be  the  relHtlon.ship  between 
tiie  former  colony  .md  the  former  culnnial 
jiower.  At  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  in- 
dependence, most  Alrican  states  liave  chosen 
to  retain  some  form  of  economic,  politl^^al  'T 
military  affiliation  with  the  old  metropolitan 
powers. 

In  some  cases,  these  are  arranf-eineiils  of 
convenience  or  necessity  based  on  jierceived 
mutual  interest.  In  others,  independence  re- 
mains a  mask  for  an  Alric.ii  state's  total  de- 
pendency on  the  former  colonial   power. 

In  Gabon,  Senegal  and  the  Ivorv  Coast,  the 
French  presence  in  all  sectors  except  upper- 
level  government  posts  is  as  great  or  greater 
than  during  the  colonial  period.  In  countless 
enterprises  from  banking  houses  to  construc- 
tion teams,  an  African  fulfills  the  function  of 
"front  man"  for  a  European  in  whom  re.il  dt  - 
cisionmaking  power  is  vesK-d. 

Those  African  chiefs  of  state  like  President 
Senghor  of  Senegal  and  President  Houp- 
houet-Boigny  of  the  Ivory  Coast  who  encour- 
age or  tolerate  large-scale  European  mvo^e- 
ment  are  designated  as  "pragmatic"  leaders 
The  argument  runs  that  long-term  benehi- 
are  to  be  gained  by  association  with  Prance 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  Africans  trained, 
physical  modernization  and  economic  stabil- 
ity. 

In  return  for  European  benefits,  however, 
the  African  state  must  pay  the  cost  in  cur- 
rency controls,  foreign  supervision  of  bu.'i- 
ness  and  factories,  import-export  restrictions 
and,  ultimately,  self-respect.  The  Europe." ns 
and  the  pragmatlsts  answer  that  unless  there 
is  significant  involvement  by  expatriate  tal- 
ent and  resources,  the  African  states  are 
doomed  to  falhng  income,  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural retardation  and  political  unrest. 

Guinea,  which  alone  of  the  former  French 
colonies  rejected  massive  French  aid,  h.us^-px- 
perlenced  all  of  these  setbacks  and  is  now 
seeking  affiliation  with  the  franc  zone  and 
significant  overseas  assistance.  Guinea',^  ex- 
perience is  cited  as  proof  that  Alrican  states 
cannot  progress  without  massive  foreign  in- 
vestment. Perhaps  this  is  true,  but  one  :s 
compelled  to  ask  why  the  sources  of  loreign 
assistance  and  involvement  must  be  :n:on.- 
patlble  with  African  self-esteem. 

It  is  true  that  Africans  are  being  T.r.nned. 
but  the  amount  of  real  decision-makmg 
vested  in  Africans  in  European-owned  com- 
panies is  limited.  In  the  crucial  sector  of 
middle-level  supervisory  personnel,  ihe  Euro- 
pean is  dominant.  Africa  is  the  tempor.ory 
home  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  overseas 
Europeans  whose  subsidized  security  would 
disappear  if  the  Africans  under  their  tutelage 
really  obtained  the  training  that  was  required 
for  national  development. 

One  might  be  inclined  to  ask  why  tlie  -Afri- 
can leaders  do  not  go  elsewhere  for  assistance 
rather  than  rely  on  the  former  colonial  power. 
U.S.  economic  "and  technical  assistance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Peace  Corps,  is  in  a  proc- 
ess of  retrenchment  due  to  the  imbalance  of 
payments  and  an  intensifying  drive  to  lunit 
foreign  commitments.  There  is  always  the 
USSR,  whose  promises  have  invariably  ex- 
ceeded its  ability  to  deliver,  and  China,  whose 
resources  simply  do  not  allow  a  broad  aid- 
coverage  in  Africa.  But  the  presence  o:  large 
numbers  of  Chinese  and  Russian  cau-es  an 
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uncomfortable   feeling   in   all   but   the   moM 
radical  Alrican  leaders. 

Is  Africa,  llien,  to  be  left  alone  H'  -ettle 
ii-  unresolved  problems  of  iiationalitx  and 
to  cope  with  its  cjuest  for  modprnl/aiton" 
What,  moreover,  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
V  <  Go\ernment  toward  Alrica'.-'  What  kind 
i>i  infiuencc  can  we  hope  to  exert  .oid  what 
dr^<■lopmems  should  we  encourage  ' 

Tliere  is  very  little  that  the  United  .■^t.it-'S 
can    do    to    rectify    boundaries     mollify    an- 
tagonistic  nationalisms   or   mediate   in    civil 
wars    This  is  the  task  of  the  Africans  them- 
selves. The   'Jnited    States   quite   lieliHy   de- 
cided  aKainst    involvement    in    the   Nigeri-.n 
civil  war.  The  Soviet  Union  ojjenly  .-:ded  with 
the  federal  lorces  against  secessionist  Bialr.. 
and   was  chastised  in  other  parts  of   Alrica 
In  those  disputes  which  are  not  purelv  lii- 
teriial.   .'uch    as   the   mercenary   acii\itie<-   in 
1  he  CoiiBO.  the  United  States  would  do  well 
w,  lollow   the   precedent   it  set   last   suioiner 
wiien   U  ;,ent    three  Air  Force  transport'   u, 
provide   logistical   support    to   the   Ciingole^e 
army    r-nainst     the    mercenaries      U     '.vas    a 
splendid   symbolic   act   in   which   'iie   Uiiii'd 
.s;-ates  placed   itself  squarely  on   'he  -ide  ni 
an  Alrican  government  in  it<^^  .:ttfmpt  t"  r;tl 
ilsei;  of  a  disruptive  alien  armv   Uesime  con- 
pressional    lears   that    the   dispatch   of    these 
planes    was    a    prelude    to    a    Vietnam-stv  le 
commitment,    the    planes    were    withdrawn, 
the    Congolese    were    appreciative    and     "he 
United  States  looked  like  a  friend. 

In  the  refusal  ^o  send  the  aircraft  i...'iiiT 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  to  CapetovMi.  we  .,\in- 
hchzed  our  unwillingness  to  comer  the  jires- 
■lige  of  the  United  States  on  a  government 
whose  racial  policies  are  anathema  to  bl,.' 'k 
.An  leans,  whose  friendship,  in  both  the  long 
.,nd  short  run.  is  more  important  to  us  tli.n 
the  amity  of  the  Republic  of  South  Alrlca 
It  i.s  rare  that  a  country  In  the  conduct  of  its 
;ore!gn  policy  can  uphold  its  own  r.obh-.l 
jjrrifessions. 

A    PRACTICAL    t  ClNTF.IBfTION 

BevoiKi  the  provision  of  psychic  s-.ipporl. 
whai  can  the  United  States  do  to  help  .AIri(  a 
iOT\  out  its  problems?  If  we  are  vv.llinp  to 
commit  resources,  we  should  initiate  ..  \ast 
jirogriim  of  technical  assistance  by  trijilMig 
•he  number  of  Peace  Corps  volunteers  ,  ,h1 
.■>1D  personnel  in  the  held. 

Tins  IS  a  form  of  person-to-person  ,issi-t- 
,,nce  that  will  benefit  Alricrois  regaroless  of 
■he  political  structures  which  emerge. 

UiKierstanding  from  the  American  pec  jilt 
,,nd  a  reluctance  to  condemn  or  ridicule 
struggling  Africans  is  what  individuals  can 
do.  The  confusing  list  of  new  state  wliicli 
pernlexes  Americans  will  probably  oecon.e 
even  more  complex  as  new  republics  spot 
awav  from  old  ones.  Tlie  military  coups, 
countercoups,  ethnic  warfare  and  secessions 
will  continue  as  long  as  African  states  resem- 
ble multinational  empires  rather  than  na- 
tion-states. Given  the  heterogeneity  of  these 
states,  it  is  a  tribute  to  Alrican  lendtr^!  in 
that  so  few  of  them  have  gone  the  v.a,>  ■  .f 
Nigeria  .iTid  Sudan. 

.Alric.-.n  states  are  not  melting  l-ot.s  l.Ve 
.America,  in  which  immigrants  .'.re  cit  off 
;rom  old  institutions  ..nd  beliefs  and  diluted 
■oy  a  new  culture.  The  traditional  beliefs 
which  form  ethnic  affinity  reside  within  the 
stale  it'-elf.  Even  the  migration  to  the  cities 
]n  Alrica  has  resulted  in  transportation  of 
The  vill.'ige  cultures  rather  than  a  rejection 
of  them.  The  primordial  village  lies  just  "up- 
countrv"  and  the  African  periodicilly  re- 
news these  ancient  ties,  Urb.inlzation  is  r.ot 
r.ecessarily  a  precursor  of  nation-builomg  ;n 
;!'.e   ethnically   heterogeneous   state. 

The  conflicting  pressures  of  ethnicitv,  tl.e 
pLijeration-gap,  the  paucity  of  resource^-,  -'le 
irrational  economiL  arrangements  confo-ji.d 
even  those  African  leaders  whose  .qipeal'^  ,  e 
bro..dlv  b.ased.  Unable  to  process  confii.iing 
or  excessive  demands,  the  ruling  elite  adrpts 
a  self-serving  philosophy   which   holds   that 
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if  mass  improvement  i«  not  feasible,  self-en- 
ncliment  is  This  attitude  w;is  characteristic 
of  the  latter  years  of  Ghana's  Nknimali  re- 
gime 

One  may  draw  from  this  :in  image  of  un- 
mitigated despair,  but  Alrica  has  a  gre;>t 
deal  going  for  it  There  is  great  strength  in 
the  African  kinship  3y.steni  the  extended 
f.imily  m  which  several  generations  live 
under  one  roof  and  care  for  each  other;  the 
obligations  to  one  3  relatives  which  decrees 
th.it  if  one  family  member  "makes  it."  he 
helps  out  the  others  The  land-tenure  system 
Insures  that  no  man  is  without  a  plot  to 
f.irm  bec.iuse  land  is  held  in  common  by  the 
village. 

The  traditional  human  Institutions  nl 
Africa  are  what  gives  this  continent  lis 
strength,  not  the  Euro|>ean  facades  and  ac- 
cretions which  we  magnify  m  order  to  make 
the  Africans  seem  "more  like  us  "  Africans 
Will  txjrrow  from  us  wh.it  tbey  feel  is 
worthwhile  or  useful — uur  skills,  our  tech- 
nology md  our  highest  principals  We  should 
not  e.xp^Tthem  to  adopt  i-apit.iUsm  or  .\mer- 
icsn-stjlff  democracy  The  political  problems 
of  Africa  are  susceptible  of  Africans  solu- 
tions only 


MY  SON,   DEAD   IN   VAIN 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  Loit>i.\N\ 
fN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^E.\ T ATIVES 

Tuesday    July  22.  196S 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr  Speaker,  how  can 
any  man  an.swer  .<;uch  an^jtush  by  a 
moti-.er  ovpr  the  brutal  murder  of  her 
soldifr  -son  in  the  sers'ice  of  our  coim- 
tr>-  • 

But  Cons{-esj  can  u:5e  its  power  and  its 
voice  to  as.sure  all  mothers  that  such 
a  loss  is  not  m  vain. 

How  can  ar.y  thinkir.^-.  loyal  American. 
breaiiuni{  the  free  air  tiiroutjh  the  sacri- 
fice of  our  vounu  mt-n,  applaud  Com- 
munist dmnitaries.  or  affront  the  memo- 
ry of  our  h.froes  by  attendms  collabora- 
tion meetin«s  >uch  as  the  interchange  of 
Soviet-United  States  airlines,  or  the  in- 
stallation of  Communist  ron.sul.-'' 

.\ny  person  who  could  participate  in 
sucli  demoralizing  activ  iiy  wiiile  our  loyal 
sons  give  their  lives  for  our  liberty  is 
unworthy  of  the  cause  for  which  our 
countrymen  fi.,'ht  I  fear  .such  collabora- 
tion will  cost  the  needless  slaughter  of 
even  more  of  our  best  before  we  awaken 
to  the  true  threat  th.at  Americas  danger 
IS  not  aa  much  from  Communists  as  from 
our  own  leaders  Leaders  who  do  not 
ufiderstand  commui:i:5m  or  if  knowledge- 
able of  tise  danijer  .ire  afraid  to  act. 
How  long?  How  long  ' 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
•sent.  a  letter  from  a  mother,  Mrs  Bes- 
sie Crickenber^er,  of  Lynchbur  :,  V'a  .  ad- 
dres-sed  to  me.  her  letter  tr  the  Lynch- 
burg News,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
News,  along  with  resjoris  In  a  magazine 
witii  nationwide  circulation  on  the 
United  States-L'SSR  airline  exchange 
follows 

Jiu.r  20     :'.»68 
Hon  John  R.  R.vrkk. 
House  of  Reprfie-ntatti  fi, 
Washington.  D  C. 

Hon.  CoNGll^s.•^J€^N  R.\rick  This  >tter  w.u 
published  ex.ict..y  .is  I  wrwte  it  u>  the  news- 
paper This  :s  esact.y  »s  I  .inU  so  m.iiiy  other 
mothers  feel. 
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Tills  bov  gra»l  ri'ed  ffm  high  schcxjl  In 
June  of  1SW7  The  Irutl  w.is  waiting  !or  him. 
so  he  had  to  sign  up  lor  some  branch  of 
service 

These  young  boy."!  have  to  die  righting  com- 
m'lnism  iii  .\sia  Then  we  see  in  the  news- 
papers .irtlcles  ,»bout  the  ComniuiiLsls  being 
Uiler.ited  nere  in  the  United  .St<»tes  and  f\en 
that  jet  nights  have  been  stinted  between 
the  U  s  and  Russia,  and  ijoviet  Ulgnitarles 
are  (eled  in  this  country 

It  is  a  national  disgrace  and  absolute  trea- 
M<ii   agaiiibt  our  military  men   to  allow   this 
trade  to  ^o  on  with  a  country  that  supplies 
we.ipons  to  our  enemy 
Hespecttully. 

Mrs    Bf«.SIE  TBFVEY  CulCKENBFRCfR 
l.YNCHBl'RC.  V'a 

LCTTEaS  TO   THE  FORUM      "MY  So.N    DIED 

IN  Vain" 
To  the  Editor  if  the  News 

^IR  On  May  2dth,  my  son  Marine  PFC 
Richard  W  Crlckenberger  was  killed  in  Viet- 
nam. "Dicky"  was  a  mine  specialist  with  a 
road  sweep-teani.  and  he  was  killed  by  mor- 
tar .IS  they  enteritl  Kiie  .S.uih  Killed  at  Klie 
3anh.  where  the  ground  is  indelibly  stuined 
with  the  bliK.>d  >■!  our  boys  Now,  our  brave" 
government  decides  to  .ilxiiidon  Khe  Saiih  .us 
not  Worth  the  effort 

Last  week  a  Marine  Captain  presented 
Dicky  s  young  wile  with  lils  medals,  but  there 
should  have  been  another  medal,  one  slat- 
ing. Our  Hfro,  but  he  died  m  -..iln.  a  vutiin 
of  our  own  Congressional  stupidity  Our 
government  is  not  supporting  our  military 
men  If  this  s«:>-ralied  police-action  were 
left  entirely  to  the  military  leaders,  and  they 
were  turned  loose  to  really  tight,  this  war 
would  have  been  over  long  ago  But  tbelr 
.^laiiOs  .ire  tied  by  the  President  and  tus 
"advisors.  How  many  of  those  advisors" 
have  Conununistlc  tendencies.' 

Our  asinme  President  lUows  the  military 
to  bomb  far  north  of  the  DMZ.  but  by-pass- 
ing or  using  only  small  bombs  on  the  area 
ten  miles  wide  Just  north  of  the  DMZ.  That 
area  is  where  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
massed,  rhat  area  the  North  Vietnamese  h^\e 
to  pass  through.  That  area  is  where  the  North 
Vielnacnese  sit  with  their  mortars  and  shell 
our  boys  aicessantiy  day  and  night  Our  boys 
are  "sittlng-ducks"  for  the  VC  mortar,  and 
can  only  try  to  find  trenches  in  which  to 
wait  it  out  Why  does  not  our  President  allow 
our  military  to  use  small  atomic  bombs,  and 
blast  that  area  off  the  face  of  the  earth''  In 
the  smallest  hamlet  in  this  United  -States, 
the  sheriff  would  have  the  courage  to  go  after 
a  bunch  of  gangsters  terrorizing  his  town: 
but  our  Congressional  leaders  will  not  let  our 
men  go  into  North  Vietnam  after  those  yel- 
low devils. 

How  many  of  the  Viet  Cong  weapons  have 
come  from  "neutral"  countries''  .\nd  how 
many  were  made  from  materials  shipped  to 
those  countries  by  big  American  companies:" 
So  long  IS  our  government  allows  trade  with 
these  countries,  our  government  is  indirectly 
slaughtering  our  \ery  own  men  Any  friend  of 
Hanoi  is  our  enemy  Why  does  not  Congress 
cut  off  all  trade  and  loans  of  any  kind  to 
these  neutral"  countries''  .Are  the  big  .\merl- 
can  traders  putting  on  political  pressure' 

In  mld-April.  Dicky  sent  home  a  picture  of 
a  Russian-made  mine  which  he  uncovered 
along  Highway  9  to  Khe  .Sanh  A  Russian 
mine  waiting  lor  our  men  in  V'ietnam.  Yet. 
we  are  friendly  with  Russia''  England,  our 
supp<>sed  .'Illy.  stiU  tr.ides  wUh  H.inol  These 
are    "neutrar'  countries'" 

Unless  Congress  cuts  off  all  trade  whatso- 
ever to  ,iny  country  that  deals  with  Hanoi.  I 
can  only  believe  that  this  'police-action  "  Is 
kept  going  purely  for  economical  and  politi- 
cal reasons  .Are  our  boys  being  slowly  fed" 
to  the  Viet  Cong''  E.xterminatlon  for  econo- 
my'' Or.  are  our  Congressmen  and  our  Presi- 
dent Just  gutless  cowards?  Is  that  why  they 
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do  nothing  about  the  .idmltted  Communists 
in  this  country'  Are  thev  alraid  to  arrest 
these  Communists  and  try  them  as  traitors'.' 
Why  are  we  n.  it  lighting  Communism  m  this, 
our  own  country'' 

Our  flag  no  longer  represent*  freedom  It 
represents  the  tyrnnny  in  Washington:  the 
tvr.iiiiiy  of  a  draft  th.it  condemns  our  boys 
to  death  m  Vietnam  before  they  are  old 
enough  to  vote  The  colors  of  the  flag  have 
changed  altogether  in  their  meaning  The  red 
is  fLir  our  sons'  blood  spilling  out  on  inrelgn 
soils  to  fulfill  our  "commitments  '  The  white 
is  for  the  cov.irdly  flag  of  truce  which  our 
Preslilent  Is  waving  in  front  of  Commur.ism 
The  blue  is  for  the  sadness  .ind  heartbreak 
of  the  mothers  and  widows  left  behind 

Our  country  has  the  weapons  and  the 
military  men  to  win  this  "controlled"  war. 
Why  have  we  not  been  able  to  take  over  a 
country  smaller  than  some  of  our  t>tates? 
Wh>  "  Because  our  Congressional  leaders  will 
not  turn  our  men  loose  to  win!  Is  this  war" 
actually  "extermination  for  economy"?  Or. 
are  our  "Gre.it  Society"  leaders  Just  gutless 
cowards?  Which? 

BESSir  T    CRIiKrsEFR.-.KR 

(.\  heartbroken  mother  ,.nd  one  tilled  with 
utter  contempt  for  the  Den-.o-Commle" 
tyrants  in  Washington  i 

LYNCIIBI'RC 

I  From    the  Lvnchburc    i  V.i  i    News    Julv    14. 

19681 

Some  Qi'estio.vs  Raised 

The  lead  letter  In  todays  Forum  on  this 
page  poses  some  questions  to  the  President, 
and  to  Congress,  about  the  policy  prevailing 
in  the  Vietnam  War  It  is  a  poignant  letter, 
and  one  which  untold  thousands,  even  mil- 
lions, of  American  citizens  would  strongly 
support.  The  reason  for  It  Is  that  under  pre- 
vailing policy  the  dead  and  wounded  .Amer- 
icans In  this  war  are  considered  needless 
sacrifices,  for  they  represent  a  force  in  uni- 
form on  foreign  soil  committed  to  battle 
and  privation  and  sacrifice  In  a  war  thev 
.ire  not  supposed  to  win 

The  fiame  situation  existed  in  the  war  in 
Korea,  wlach  continues  a.s  an  armistice  with 
irequerit  foravs  by  the  enemy  and  their  ap- 
parent intention  of  not  having  piven  up  and 
continued  intent  to  take  iver  South  Korea 
A  major  war  without  determination  to  vic- 
tory imposes  sacrifice  on  only  a  part  of  the 
pei-iple  In  a  -war  to  which  the  entire  roun- 
uy  is  committed  with  the  determined  ob- 
jective of  \ictory,  evprvbody  is  involved,  the 
risk  potential  Is  shared  as  a  nation,  and  loss 
of  a  family  member  Is  part  of  a  national 
sorrow. 

When  we  all  share,  each  one  can  better 
.MTCept  loss. 

Tlie  News  Is  pleased  that  this  letter  w:is 
written  and   that  we  are  able  to  publish   it. 

I  From  lAic  magazine.   July   26.    1968) 
.\ERon.oT  Oirr  To  Make  the  Going  Oreate.st 

It  took  the  Soviets  only  one  fl>-1ng  day  to 
m'<iifv  .III  Image  which  seasoned  travelers 
had  ex:i>ected  would  keep  .\erot1ot  Jets  half 
empty  on  flights  .icross  the  .Atlantic.  'Hie 
image  was  of  indifferent  or  nonexistent  serv- 
ice. Fir  the  inaugural  trip  to  the  I' S..  the 
Russians  picked  a  crack  crew  which  Included 
Meritorious  Flier  of  the  USSR  Boris  Yec 
orov  as  captain  and  Hero  of  Socialist  Labor 
.\leksandr  Vitkovsky  as  copilot  They  al.so 
picked  the  prettiest  and  most  efficient  .Aero- 
flot  stewardesses — "the  sort."  one  .Aniericar. 
reporter  traveling  on  the  plane  wrote,  "who 
have  vanished  from  most  US.  airlines:  smil- 
ing kids  intere.sted  in  passengers."  The  stew- 
ardesses poured  tea  for  the  queasy,  vodka  for 
the  venturesome  The  button-sewing  was 
quick.  ;ind  there  was  cnviar  and  pres.sed 
chicken  At  Journev's  end  the  97  aboard  i  in- 
cluding j3  .So. let  VIPs  and  44  paying  jias- 
senger?.  nine  cjf  the  Americans)  had  congrat- 
ulations  for  Aeroflot.   In   rettim   the   airline 
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promised  th.\t  any  child  born  on  any  flieht 
would  pet  one  .lei^oflot  ticket  free  every  year 
of    111?   life. 

The  lirst  Soviet  11^62  to  arrive  in  New 
Ytirk  was  met  by  a  diverse  band  of  digni- 
taries, as  were  the  two  Pan  Am  Boeings  in 
Moscow.  In  New  York  were  Najeeb  Halaby, 
president  of  P.nn  Am;  Jacob  Malik,  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  the  U  N  ;  Aeroflofs  A.  V.  Bes- 
sedin:  Eugene  Rcstow.  US  Under  Secretary 
of  State  In  Moscow:  General  Boris  Bugayev, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Cull  Aviation  and  omcial 
prfeter;  Pan  .Am  Chairman  Harold  Gray,  and 
T.icwelln  Thomp.son,  US.  .Ambassador  to 
.Mo<;cow 

There  whs  human  drama  of  a  high  order 
With  !he  arri\al  of  the  Aeroflot  jet  in  New 
York.  .Slynul  Pobrebinsky.  65.  who  lives  ui 
ra.shkent,  'was  met  by  his  brother,  Samuel 
Benskv,  80,  of  Hillside,  N  J.  They  have  not 
■seen  each  other  .since  1920  Until  1964  Benskv 
believed  his  brother  had  been  killed  during 
World  War  II 

At  take-off  in  Moscow  the  Aeroflot  pilots 
and  stewardesses  had  a  lot  to  smile  alxjut: 
alter  10  years  of  negotiations  stalled  by  cold 
war  flare-ups.  direct  U  S.^U  S.S.R.  air  serv- 
ice was  about  to  become  a  reality.  There  was 
one  in-ftlght  problem,  and  what  U.S,  trav- 
eler could  not  have  foreseen  it?  Thirteen 
hours  and  5,000  miles  out  from  Moscow,  the 
rivushln  jet  flew  95  minutes  In  New  York 
..i"r  traffic  before  getting  clearance  to  land. 
L.iter  two  Pan  Am  jets  left  for  Moscow  to 
carry  out  the  U  S.  half  of  the  exchange. 

Over  the  Atlantic,  Yegorov  dropped  back 
to  discuss  progress  with  Russian  travelers 
including  Aeroflot  -xecutlve  Vladimir  Vas- 
ilyev.  Copilot  Vitovsky  took  over  the  controls 
Stewardesses  like  Vera  Alimochklma  were 
kept  busy  pinpointing  the  Ilyushin  62s  loca- 
tion on  a  flight  map  for  passengers. 

Approaching  New  York.  Captain  Y'egorov. 
43,  showed  fatigue  Concerning  the  delay 
caused  by  air  traffic  congestion,  he  said  later, 
■  In  Moscow  everything  is  on  time."  At  Mon- 
treal the  plane  picked  up  FAA  representa- 
tive Matthew  Warren  who  guided  Yegorov 
through  US.  traffic  patterns. 

ClIALLLNCE   TO  THE   WEST   FOR   GLOBAL 
BVSINESS 

Aeroflot  .id\ertisements  boast  that  the  air 
line  is  the  worlds  largest  carrier.  Measured 
by  route  miles  flown  in  1967  (350,000)  and 
passengers  flown  i55.1  million),  the  claim 
KUnds  up.  Flight  SU  03  made  the  U.S.  the 
46th  foreign  country  to  be  served  by  Aeroflot, 
which  already  flies  to  nearly  all  European 
capitals  as  '"veil  as  to  Peking  and  Cairo. 
Clearly  the  Soviets  have  set  out  to  compete 
all  ever  the  world,  matching  the  best  that 
Americans  and  Europeans  have  to  offer. 

The  reciprocal  agreement  between  Aeroflot 
and  Pan  American  starts  with  only  one  round 
trip  a  week  for  each  carrier.  (For  the  time 
being  Aeroflot  will  stop  In  Montreal  and  Pan 
American  In  Copenhagen  to  pick  up  and  dis- 
charge passengers.)  With  the  New  York  link 
established.  Aeroflot  expects  soon  to  be  a 
genuine  round-the-world  line  like  Pan  Am 
and  BOAC  and,  in  particular,  challenge  U.S. 
domination  of  Pacific  routes  to  Tokyo.  Alek- 
sf.ndr  V.  Bessedln,  the  amiable  chief  of  Inter- 
national air  services  In  the  Soviet  Ministry 
of  Civil  Aviation  (which  is  Aeroflot),  laid  it 
on  the  line:  "We  want  tourists,  and  we  expect 
to  carry  about  50.000  a  year  from  the  U.S. 
within  a  few  years.  We  expect  to  carry  65  mil- 
lion passengers  in  1968,  and  that's  about  cne 
quarter  of  all  the  people  who  will  fly  in  the 
world  this  year." 

Aside  from  political  troubles,  the  opening 
of  direct  MoBcow-New  York  service  may  have 
been  delayed  because  the  Russians  wanted  to 
liave  their  own  aircraft  which  could  compete 
ir  comfort  and  speed  with  Western  Jet  liners. 
The  Ilytishln  18  medltun-range  turboprop, 
workhorse  of  Eastern  Europe's  airports,  was 
not  good  enough,  but  the  IIj-62  Is.  Passengers 
on  the  New  York  flight  lound  that  the  seats 
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were  wider  and  more  comfortable  than  on 
Western  jets,  and  the  location  of  the  four  en- 
gines in  the  rear  (after  the  fashion  of  the 
British  VC-10)   made  for  a  quieter  ride. 

Indeed  th  IL-62  seems  to  indicate  the  cad 
of  Aeroflot's  dependence  on  military  hand- 
me-downs  Aeroflot  has  had  jet  service  since 
1955.  but  the  planes  were  all  modified  bomb- 
ers with  uneconomically  high  r.itps  of  fuel 
consumption.  No  lorelgn  airline  wanted  to 
buy  them,  and  until  recently  the  Ru->sians 
dia  not  appear  to  care  inuch  abor.i  selling 
them  It  is  different  now.  As  in  so  many  areas 
o<  the  changing  Soviet  economy,  .Aeroflot's 
managers  are  deadly  serious  about  making 
money:  they  !--\e  already  leased  one  of  their 
jiroud  new  iL-62s  to  Air  France  They  expect 
to  iiave  their  own  .mpersonic  jet  in  opera- 
tion bv  1970  or  1971 .  about  the  time  the 
.A'lglo-French  Concorde  Roes  into  service  and 
well  ;ihead  of  the  US  supersonic  timetable. 
Tliey  are  prepared  to  offer  tliat  plane  on 
tempting  terms  to  foreien  curriers  lec, 
Pr.kistflhi  International).  t'lU'^  biting  in-o  a 
market     dominated     )n-     West.ern     maiiufac- 

luiers. 

JEKRY   Hanm:in. 
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INDUSTRY  PILOTS  SCHOOL  lOR 
JOBLESS 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TFXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  liard 
for  us  to  imagine  a  person  supporting  a 
family  on  less  than  $100  a  month  in  wel- 
fare money.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  but  it 
does  happen — ri^ht  here  in  America. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  focuses  a  workable  ap- 
proach to  help  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed stand  on  their  own  two  feet  in 
the'  job  world  and  earn  a  decent  wage, 
which  is  the  right  of  every  American. 

This  article  features  a  pilot  program 
in  Houston,  Tex.,  which  shows  how- 
American  business  and  government  are 
cooperating  to  help  the  hard-core  lui- 
employed  become  productive  citizens. 

Under  this  program  funded  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  private  busi- 
ness recruited  450  of  the  hard-core  job- 
less for  training  and,  12  months  later, 
300  of  them  have  been  placed  in  jobs. 

The  results  of  this  project  illustrate 
most  clearly  how  business  and  govern- 
ment can  work  effectively  together  to 
solve  the  problems  of  serious  disadvan- 
tage that  plague  so  many  of  our  fellow- 
citizens. 

And  these  results — coupled  with  re- 
sults coming  in  from  across  the  coun- 
try— indicate  that  the  goal  of  the  new 
JOBS  program  to  hire  and  train  500,000 
of  the  hard-core  unemployed  will  be 
achieved. 

I  think  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  benefit  from  the  encouraging  evi- 
dence in  this  article.  I.  therefore,  include 
the  July  2.  1968,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor feature  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Industry  Pilots  School  for  Jobless 
(Note. — Business  and  staff  WTiters  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  have  taken  a  hard 
look  at  the  throes  of  American  business  as  It 
tackles  the  problem  of  employing  those  who 
don't  meet  minimum  hiring  standards.  This 
article  Introduces  a  new  series  on  hiring  the 
hard-core   jobless.) 


(By  Richard  A    Nennemani 
B  .STON. — "We  took  down  the  mathen-.atirs 
ticn.   they  had  al'   Jailed  in  math 

We   put   up  one  that  said   measurement: 
everyone   wants   to   be   able   to   measure," 

Partly  because  lie  turned  a  lot  of  .-.dvice 
upside  "down  and  acted  according  to  his  nwn 
understanding  of  human  nature,  John  Dor.- 
lev  has  just  nnished,  well  ahead  of  '.ch^dule 
.1  pilot  i)rc.gram  in  training  iiard-ci.re  uiieivi- 
j.iloved    people   in   Houston 

■  They  told  us  to  be  gentle  wnh  tiiese  peo^ — 
jile.'  lie  says.  '  because  society  had  been 
l.ard  01-.  them.  They  even  suggested  we  pi'  k. 
them  up  if  necessary  to  pet  them  to  school 
Ii:stead,  I  spent  the'tir.'t  day  eNplaining  the 
Houston  bus  schedules  and  then  told  them 
if  anvone  missed  more  than  tliree  days  |  ot 
the  cight-week  course  1  he  would  be  out  " 
There  was  hardly  a  drop-otit  among  'lie  <n- 
l:re  4fi0  men  and  w<>men. 

:\Ir  Donley  was  taUing  about  :■  i^iiot  Man- 
j.ower  .Administration  proirram  of  the  Labor 
IJi-partment  in  which  private  companies  v,'ere 
L-ner.  c.intracts  m  10  different  cities  to  trf.ui 
liie  liard-core  t.nemployed.  His  project  is 
(  ne  of  .so  many  different  programs  today  that 
(inl;-  the  experts  can  keep  track  of  them  all. 

ASSIGNMENTS    ASKED 

Norlli'^rn  Natural  Gas  Company  ..skeii  ■.'■r 
isignmenls  in  three  cities — Houston  De- 
troit, and  IX)S  Angeles — and  got  all  three  Mr 
nonley.  who  at  that  time  was  director  of  the 
United  States  Commerce  Department  office 
lu  Pitt.-burgh,  went  with  a  Northern  ,'-vio- 
sidiary.  Northern  Systems,  to  take  on  tlie 
Hoo.-ton    training   job. 

His  task  was  to  train  450  people  over 
■..n  18-monlh  period  and  get  two-thirds  of 
itiem  placed  in  jobs.  Twelve  months  later 
he  has  finished  the  training  and  already  h  is 
placed  more  than  300  (39  percent  were  male, 
and  all  of  these  have  been  placed).  The 
proup  was  72  percent  Afro-American  and  17 
percent    Mexican- American. 

The  eight-week  program  included  ground- 
ing in  English,  in  basic  mathematics,  in  tool 
larniliaritv,  and  attention  to  the  social  skills. 
Simple  things  were  covered  such  as  how  to 
get  along  -with  other  people  and  learning  not 
U)  panic  if  asked  to  take  a  written  test. 

The  result,  says  Mr.  Donley,  is  that  a 
firoup  of  people.'  who  before  the  progrr.m 
were  drawing  less  than  $100  a  month  Ironi 
a  combination  of  welfare  programs,  liave 
now  moved  up  to  an  average  wage  of  5^281 
Moreover,  he  is  satisfied  that  they  have  been 
placed  in  Jobs  where  they  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  learning  and  to  ao- 
\<ince. 

BREAKTHROVGH    ACHIEVED 

.Among  other  things,  he  scored  a  break- 
through in  getting  women  hired  as  utility 
meter  readers   in   the   Houston  area. 

Mr.  Donley  was  asked  why  the  pTXr^nwrn 
hitd  worked  so  w-ell.  He  thinks  it  was  larpely 
a  matter  of  the  relationship  between  the 
teachers  and  the  jobless.  The  responsibi;:ty 
was  put  on  the  unemployed  individual  to 
nnd  his  own  job. 

■We  never  told  a  new-  student  w-e  would 
lind  him  a  Job.  We  said.  We'll  help  train 
vou.  Well  open  some  doors  for  you  '  But 
the  worker  remained  the  job  seeker,  and  he 
knew  it." 

Thtis.  little  things  like  the  bus  schedule 
were  stressed,  not  to  be  hard  on  people,  but 
to  open  up  each  person-s  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  himself. 

Mr.  Donley  had  realized  that  finding  a 
job  for  a  man  would  not  In  the  long  run  be 
,is  important  as  finding  what  motivated  him 

ni   learning    how   to    "turn   him   on." 

Some  of  the  nuances  in  this  pilot  program 
could  be  unf>ort4»nt  for  others  to  hear  about. 
For  In  this  summer  1968,  as  Amerlcaxi  busi- 
ness gets  Involved  in  a  big  way  tor  the  first 
Ume  with  the  problem  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed, everyone  is  looking  for  the  beet 
technique. 
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CH*l.LrNG«    HCCKPTED 

Amerlcjina  fv*ve  by  ivnd  :ar?*  arc^pted 
;i  new  challfn^e  T'l^pth^r  vTiey  grope  U* 
fif  best  answers  u>  it 

-^.ime  cone;  .LSI  )na  of  Uiis  series  nf  Artl^-lea 
me 

Big  buameea  is  definitely  in  business  to 
Solve  tne  ti.*rd-rore  unemploy-ment  problem 
Smaller  biismeBses  will  increasingly  be  Join- 
ing In.  too 

Business  sUU  lacks  sufBclent  ground  rule« 
as  to  the  extent  or  direction  of  Its  Involve- 
ment Not  long  ago  any  corporate  activity 
that  didn  I  contribute  directly  to  proflu  was 
suapect  Now  bujiness  is  asiced  to  go  full 
speed  ahead 

But  profit*  cannot  be  neglected  The  larg- 
est corporations  can  look  on  some  of  their 
ghetto  involvement  as  corporate  giving  Even 
that  h,i3  Its  limits  And  smaller  companies 
can  do  little  hard-core  work  at  net  C06t  to 
themselves. 

H»*«e  HAioas  of  money  are  going  to  be 
neea*d  ta.iui.e  the  hard-core  problem  Much 
of  this  w:::  probably  have  to  come  from  the 
governn^.ent.  either  through  outright  train- 
ing subsidies  or  in  the  form  of  ux  incentues. 

VIIWPOtNT    StCCESTED 

The  most  hopeful  w-ay  to  look  on  the 
1967-68  period  is  that  It  has  been  a  to<iUng 
up  for  the  maisive  w  ^rk  to  be  done  from 
now  unui  1971  if  500  000  hard-core  Jobless 
are  to  become  usefully  employed. 

Various  progrims  w^lll  need  to  be  com- 
pared, on  the  basis  of  relative  costs  and 
relative  e.Tectlveness  What  about  prejob 
training  such  as  cr.e  Houston  pro^iim.  com- 
pared with  on-the-job  training:"  Or  wh-it 
about  ghetto  plants.  :is  opposed  to  provid- 
ing transport  for  giief.o  residents  to  major 
suburban  mduitnal  arexs.  as  h:\s  just  been 
started  in  Boston'' 

Whites  need  to  become  more  sensitive  to 
black  attitudes.  They  are  training  blacks  in 
two  ways  to  gaiQ  particular  job  skills  and  to 
work  with  others  t  jr  the  first  time  In  large 
lad'ostriai  situations  Working  with  others, 
for  Instance.  Involves  the  demands  of  a  pro- 
duction line.  These  demands  are  neither 
whit*  nor  black. 

But  black  men  used  to  be  approached  In  a 
w  17  that  takes  into  account  their  particular 
background  Many  a  migrant  from  tne  South. 
for  example,  has  never  been  in  a  factory  and 
knjws  nothing  of  the  importance  of  punc- 
tuality to  a  axa&s  operation. 

BXsmVATI'O.NS    INDtCArKD 

While  corporations  are  quite  willing  to  talk 
about  their  hard-core  in' oivement.  (li  they 
are  nji  entirely  sure  themselves  of  the  effec- 
tivene:»s  of  aU  they  ire  doing,  and  (2)  some 
arc  concerned  about  the  black  reaction  Lf 
their  p^LTiicular  pr«o»{rams  don't  work  out  well. 

If  It  IS  -idmitted  the  United  States  is  sUU  in 
a  "tooling  up  •  phase,  there  is  a  need  to 
ex.im.ue  present  progranvs  lor  their  deficien- 
cies AS  we.l  li  tjaeir  strong  points. 

Some  black  leaOers  are  concerned  Uiat  too 
much  attention  is  betnj  given  to  labor- 
inteOil'-e  Jot>s.  in  which  lae  need  for  so  many 
workers  will  diaunish  in  a  few  years 

Savi  FUlph  Uoogland.  a  white  discount- 
store  e.<ecutive  working  iuU  time  in  various 
ghetto  prc»granis  In  Boston.  "I  ask  corpora- 
tions If  they  are  training  the  hard-core  so 
they  have  a  chance  Uj  make  S7.J00  within  two 
years  If  they  aren  t.  they're  waiting  their 
time 

OPPORTLNrrlt    OIMA.SUED 

.\nyone  who  talks  with  the  bl  ick  com- 
munity knows  tais  n  n^t  an  extreme  state- 
:iie:!t  Blacks  are  Je-Timding  full  opportunity 
to  achieve  job  equu.'-y  Haxd-core  pro^'ani-. 
anaot  slop  wita  :aoor-inten.iive  empioy- 
iiieut.  tney  say  nor  wuh  pernuuient  .assign- 
ment to  menial  jobs 

JotM  aren  t  tne  whole  story,  of  course 
There  is  genemi  edu.at.on.  better  housing, 
nursery  programs,  ml  I'-.-'r  ■■inmunity  im- 
provement   Buslnc-«   is   in.  j..t-a   .^ore  a-so. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  buslnes.1  i.s  nii«t  tangibly  connected 
with  employment  .Ai-i-es«  to  full  and  mean- 
Ingf  il  employment  and  .^n  equal  chance  for 
ad.  mrement  are  prerequisites  to  welding  to- 
(fether  the  bmken  link.t  hve.tween  the  white 
ni'in   and   the   bl  icK   man   In   .^merlca 


Jidij  j-i,  ions 


A      WORST    BOOK    OK    THE    YEAR' 
NOMINEE 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or  iLi  :Not.s 
I.N  THt  HOUsE  OF  RKPREiKN TATIVEa 

Tuesday.  July  23    1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl  Mr  Speaker,  we 
are  aware  of  Uie  .stubborn  polu-y  ot  liie 
Johnson  administration  to  embrace  and 
coexist  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore, 
It  Is  necessary  that  we  maintain  a  proper 
interpretation  of  history  so  as  to  effec- 
tively judge  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Its  totahlanan  misrule  by  dic- 
tators of  tho  Soviet  empire  has.  unfor- 
tunately, been  accepted  as  commonplace 
and  Its  daily  abuses  shrugged  off.  Tliiere- 
fore.  I  was  especially  intngueJ  by  a  book 
review  by  associate  editor  Hany  Demb- 
kowski  of  the  Poli.sh  .^m»■rK■an  m  Chicago 
which  tcry  properly  rcview.s  Soviet  p(  licy 
since  the  bloody  Bolshevik  Revolution; 
A     WORST  Book  or  the  ■Vear'  Nominee 

(By  H-wry  E.  DemhkowskD 
Several  days  .tgo  while  browsing  Uirongh 
some  of  the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Chl- 
ca^  Public  Library.  I  m  ide  i  surprising  dls- 
covei^ — namely,  tiie  book  'Ru.ssla  Re-Exam- 
med.  '  by  someone  named  William  Manuel^ 
which  undoubtedly  deserves  a  place  on 
anyoue'i     worst  books  oX  the  year  "  Ust. 

Writien  in  a  literary  style  apparently  in- 
tended lor  the  average  American  high  scho^il 
student  and  illustrated  by  countless  pictures 
of  smiling  workers  (with  ne'er  frown  to  be 
encountered  Irom  cover  to  cover).  "Russia 
Re- Examined"— supposedly  an  objecuve  ex- 
amin-iujn  of  life  in  Russia  since  the  Bolshe- 
vik Revolution  of  1917 — is  little  more  than  a 
prolonged  apologia  for  that  regime. 

A  few  excerpts,  taken  almost  a.i  random, 
should  raise  the  question  of  why  the  Chicai?  i 
Public  Library,  m  view  of  its  very  limited 
funds,  ever  acquired  the  volume  In  the  first 
place 

The  Soviet  Union's  atrocloua  t>ehavlor  dur- 
ing the  first  months  of  World  War  11,  for  in- 
stance, la  casually  explained  away  with  a 
few  glib  passages. 

"In  1938,  EngLund  and  Prance  appeased 
Hitler  at  Munich  by  comjielltng  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  surrender  to  Germany  without  re- 
sistance .  The  Soviet  Union  decided  it 
was  not  going  to  be  left  holding  Uie  bag.  and 
signsd  a  nonaggression  pact  with  Germany 
'Hitler  launched  World  War  II  in  .'Septem- 
ber. 1939  Upon  the  collapse  of  the  Puilsh 
government,  tlie  Red  Army  inarched  into  liie 
western  Ukraine  and  western  Etelorussia. 
which  h.ul  been  In  Polish  possession 
Stalin  further  strengthened  his  borders  by 
retaking  the  Baluc  states  of  Estonia.  Lithu- 
ania, and  Latvia,  as  well  as  the  territory  of 
Besisarabia  then  in  Rurruinian  possession  He 
also  .ai.uJe  ■*.«■  jii  PinUnd  to  push  back  the 
Finnish    border   ironi    Lt-ninifrad   ' 

Were  iny  of  these  .acti  immoral  or  at  least 
iniprfjper'VVhat  uf  the  material  aid.  includ- 
ing CHl.  supplied  to  Hl'ler  by  Stalin  during 
this  period,  at  a  time  when  Gernrum  armies 
were  overrunning  Denmark.  Norway  Hol- 
land. Belgium  and  Prance''  Never  a  word 
from  our    "objective"   author 

Russia  s  .ubsequeiit  milit.iry  efforts  against 
N.izi  (icrmaiiy  are  glorified,  neither  the 
Katyn  f'orest  M.ussacre  nor  tne  "^'alta  Confer- 


ence ever  menUoned.  and  SUillns  post-war 
expropriation  of  half  of  Euro]>e  is  viewed  in 
this  exlr.iordlnary  context 

"".Soviet  policy  in  Europe  since  the  war  h.is 
l)een  protection  against  the  i)o.sslbllity  of  .i 
third  invasion  In  this  century  acro.ss  the 
open  plains  from  the  weft  Soviet  lorces  are 
maint-iined  m  tlemiany.  in  Poliind  along 
the  supply  line  to  Germany,  and  In  Hun- 
gary In  the  years  iminedUitely  after  the  w.ir 
chiefly  In  1946.  the  USSR  wttlulrcw  H^ 
forces  from  Norway,  FlnUmd.  Denmirk 
Ciecho.slov.akKi.  Yugoslavia.  Rumiuilii.  Bul- 
garia, Iran.  Maiichurlii  and  Korea 

•United  SUilfs  Leiid-Le.ise  aid  to  Hus.sii 
was  stopped  .as  soon  as  the  fl^htini?  endcl 
The  USSR  was  not  given  a  reconstruction 
loan  such  as  the  United  States  granted  to  all 
Its  non-Communist  .illles  .  .  The  USSR. 
regards  these  policies  us  the  beginning  of  the 
cold  war  " 

Tlie  USSR'.s  violation  of  practically  all 
of  us  treaty  agreements  with  the  West.  Its 
forcible  imposition  to  totallUrlan  dictator- 
ships upon  the  historic  steles  of  Eastern 
and  Central  Europe.  Stalin's  rejection  of 
President  Truman's  proposal  for  United  Na- 
tions' control  of  all  atomic  weapons— these 
and  the  other  actual  causes  of  the  Cold  War 
are  iie.er  even  mentioned  by  Mr  Mandel  In 
his  Pravda-esqae  parody  of  recent  history 

One  of  Uie  most  disappointing  chapters  m 
Russia  Re-Exammed.  .something  entitled 
Partv.  Government,  and  Pe<jple  '  reveals 
more  about  the  author's  own  fcellnss  than 
about  the  political  system  he  purports  to 
be  examining. 

"It  IS  important  to  realize  that  .Soviet  peo- 
ple simply  do  not  think  about  government 
in  the  same  manner  that  ."Americans  or 
Englishmen  or.  s.iy.  Italians,  do  Every  So\iet 
citizen  is  raised  irom  childluKxi  to  regard 
the  Party  leadership  -is  deserving  the  credit 
for  his  country  s  progress  Usually  the  people 
he  respects  most  are  among  the  twelve  mil- 
lion Partv  members." 

Yes.  Mr.  Mandel.  tllty  years  of  totalitarian 
rule  can  sometimes  distort  ones  political 
Judgment.  But  what  is  your  excuse? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HE  "vLTH  CONSERVATION  AND  PRO- 
TECTION FOR  THOSE  WHO  WORK 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

■  If    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 
Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker.  I  wi.sh 
to  speak  ;n  behalf  of  the  American  work- 
ers who  have  no  .spokesman  or  protector. 
I  am  referring  to  those  millions  of  .Mner- 
ican  citizens  who  are  employed  in  .small 
plants  and  biisme.s.ses  which  neither  are 
uiiioni/.ed  nor  have  any  -sort  of  manage- 
ment .supported  (Kcupational  .  afety  and 
liealth  procrams. 

They  could  tell  yo'a  that  thing.s  are  not 
any  safer  or  healthier  on  the  job  now 
than  they  were  in  the  past  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  young  foundry  worker  de- 
scribed recently  in  Business  Week— 
hardly  a  radical  publication;  He  works 
in  a  "'.shadowy  furnace  r(X)m  where  nau- 
seating zinc  o.xide  fumes  hover  above 
roaring  furnaces  filled  with  molten 
brass  " 

The  owners  were  aware  that  the  work- 
ers got  tlie  "brass  siiakes"— metal  fume 
fever — and  "laughed  about  it."  What 
they  did  not  know  was  that  tlie  workers 
were  also  being  exposed  to  excessive 
levels  of  copper  and  lead  fumes  and  hieh 
coiiceiitrations  of  silica  dust.  Nor  would 


thry  have  known  if  it  had  not  been  for 
an  inspection  by  the  Pennsylvania  Oc- 
niiiational  Health  Department. 

Small  industn>-  workers  m  Pennsyl- 
•  alia  are  fortunatr.  for  the  occupational 
health  program  thei-e  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Nation.  But  there  arc  foundries 
in  the  other  States  where  the  situation 
i.s  (Ulite  different.  Eight  States  have  no 
occupational  health  programs  at  all  and 
others  like  Texas  and  Illinois,  hardly 
iuial  in  charactt'i.  have  one-  or  two- 
mr.n  operations 

Pitt.sbuinh  is  also  fortunate  in  having 
I  lie  headquarters  of  the  Industrial  Hy- 
giene Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, which  has  .served  its  member  com- 
i.anies  for  over  30  years  in  a  broad  spec- 
tiuin  of  environmental  health  and  .safety 
matters,  and  who  will  be  prepared  to  lend 
tlieir  industrial  expertise  and  ob.iective 
evaluation  and  lesearch  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation. 

No  one  knows.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly 
how  many  of  our  woiking  citizens  have 
no  management -supported  programs,  no 
union,  nor  State  agency  to  protect  them 
against  health  hazards  on  the  job.  But 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  number  is  not 
small  and  that  they  will  continue  to  be 
exposed  to  the  whole  range  of  industrial 
hazards  unless  this  Congic-^s  does  .some- 
thing about  the  situation. 

H  R.  17748.  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1968,  helps  fill  this 
vital  need.  It  provides  giants  to  the 
States  to  help  them  develop  or  improve 
their  occupational  .safety  and  health 
programs,  research  into  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  occupational  diseases  and 
ac."idents.  Federal  standards  to  assure 
that  workers  m  eveiT  State  get  equal 
protection,  and  training  programs  to 
make  up  for  the  existing  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel. This  bill  will  not  solve  all  of  our 
problems,  but  it  is  certainly  a  long  over- 
due first  step  in  reducing  the  tragic  toll 
of  occupational  accidents  and  diseases 
among  all  of  our  employed  citizens. 

I  feel  that  the  additions  of  the  perma- 
nent advi.sory  committee  and  the  provi- 
sions for  judicial  review  by  the  States  in 
the  bill  recently  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee have  improved,  this  legislation 
which  I  am  pleased  to  support  in  the  in- 
terest of  controlling  hazards  on  the  job, 
and  promoting  good  health  practices. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

(IF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  17,  1968 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  month  when  we  celebrate  our  Amer- 
ican independence,  it  is  entirely  fitting 
that  we  also  pause  to  remember  the 
plight  of  our  brothers  in  spirit  of  the  cap- 
ti\  e  nations  of  east-central  Europe  whose 
battle  for  freedom  is  not  yet  won.  This 
week,  all  Americans,  many  of  whom  have 
relatives  and  friends  among  the  100  mil- 
lion Europeans  living  under  Commimlst 
If  jiimes.  wish  to  reaffirm  their  strong 
.-^upport  of   and  faith  in  these  captive 


peoples   and   the   democratic    principles 
and  ideals  they  embrace. 

Tliis  year  mark.s  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamation  of  independence  of 
the  three  Baltic  States  of  Latvia.  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia  For  the  Baits.  22 
years  of  Incrca.-in?  prosperity  and  a 
bright  future  were  erased  by  the  Ru.ssian 
annexations  of  their  three  countries  fol- 
lowing a  \iolenl  takeover  in  1940  Since 
that  ver.r.  thrre  Baltic  iieople.s.  along 
with  the  natives  of  the  oth^r  caH-cen- 
tral  European  countries  under  Soviet 
rule,  have  been  forcibly  held  captive  by 
an  opprc.s,-^ive  .--y.-tom  which  denies  them 
their  right  of  sclf-detc-rmuiation  in  even 
the  most  rudimentary  local  matters. 

Millions  of  Anuricpn.s  have  very  per- 
-■o-ial  reasons  for  beina  concerned  with 
th"  plight  of  these  captive  peoples.  For 
many,  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
.subsequent  Iron  Curt,.in  which  divided 
the  Eastern  Euroijean   pooiile  irom   ihc 
free  Western  Na'tion.s  ineant  .separiiion-s 
from  loved  ones  that   hate  iiow  Ip.-tid 
over  28  years.  Today.  Ameiicai.s  of  Al- 
banian, '    BulgariBn.       Czechoslov.tkipn, 
Estonian.  Hun-ariaii.  Latvian.  Lithuani- 
an, Polish,  and  Rumanian  descents,  have 
dedicated  them.selve.s  to  helping  to  speed 
up   the   liberation   of    their   fatherlands 
from    Soviet    occupation.    More    impor- 
tantly, the  problem  of  the  captive  people 
of  this  world  should  concern  all  thinking, 
con.scientious  American.s.  No  man  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all  can  ignore  the  dehuman- 
ized  totalitarianism   that  exists  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  To  use  a  well-known 
euphemism,  "As  long  as  one  man  is  in 
bondage,   is   any   man   truly    free?'    As 
Americans  with  consciences,  who  believe 
in  the  democratic  ideals  as  set  down  by 
our  Foundins  Fathers  in  the  Declaration 
of   Independence   and  our  Constitution. 
we  must  answer  in  the  negative,  and  then 
lend  at  least  our  moral  .support  to  people 
who   arc   struggling   for   the   same   ends 
which  U.S.  citizens  achieved  almost  200 
years  ago.  This  support  can  be  demon- 
strated in  two  important  ways. 

First  of  all,  by  making  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  Captive  Nations  Week  a 
significant  and  meaningful  event  m 
which  the  entire  country  participates,  we 
would  renew  the  confidence  of  these  cap- 
tive people  that  they,  too.  will  some  day 
benefit  by  a  political  system  such  as  we 
now  enjoy  based  on  liberty  and  freedom 
for  all  men. 

Second,  and  more  important,  by  its 
very  existence  and  continued  prosperity 
in  "today's  modern  world,  the  United 
States  stands  as  a  symbol  of  hope  and 
encoiu-agement  to  captive  people  living  m 
Communist-controlled  areas  because  it 
provides  tangible  evidence  that  govern- 
ment by  the  people  has  not  become  ob- 
solete. Tlierefore.  we  must  all  work  to  re- 
main an  excellent  example  of  a  worth- 
while, viable  democracy  which  all  op- 
pressed people  suffering  under  totali- 
tarianism may  strive  to  emulate. 

Men  of  free  spirit  everywhere  are  in- 
separably intertwined  in  the  quest  of 
their  democratic  ideals.  This  week,  we 
remind  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
that  we  Americans  are  their  brothers  in 
spirit  and  their  moral  comrades  as  they 
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wage  llieir  battle  again.st  totalitarianism 
and  the  age-old  foe,  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  National  Captive  Nations 
Week  was  dramatized  last  Saturday  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  when  public  leaders 
and  patriotic  citizens  .ioined  together  to 
combine  two  themes:  "150  Years  of  the 
Good  Life  ill  Illinois,"  and  "Freedom  and 
Independence  for  All  Nations."  My 
11  lend,  Viktor  Viksnins.  of  Chicago,  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  Ciiicato  captive  na- 
tions proi.^iam  onanized  this  .significant 
obsei  \  ancc. 

I  commend  my  friends  and  constitu- 
ents :n  Illinois  v. iio  participated  in  this 
.•-ucccssful  procram.  I  kno"»v  that  ihi.s  pro- 
uram  combined  with  many  other  efforts 
exerted  m  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
crutive  nations,  will  provide  encoura^^e- 
ment  and  hopefully  an  early  liberation  of 
th!  ir  re.sjjective  countries. 


r-.^PL-iYIKG  TTii:  VNra:PLOYABI.KS 


HON.  E!V?ILIO  0-  DADDARIO 

,.F   c  NNFCi  :crr 

i::  -Tiir  hou:-e  or  repre-sentatives 

Tucsuay.  July  23.  196S 
Mr.  DADD.ARIO.  Mr.  .Speaker,  the 
J: uie  issue  of  Supervisory  Management 
carries  an  article  on  •"f:mploying  the 
Uncmplovables"  by  John  D.  Dewhurst. 
president  of  the  Arrow"  Tool  Co..  in  my 
own  State  of  Connecticut 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  Mr  Dev, - 
hurst  with  Labor  Department  a.ssistance 
under  the  Man!X)wcr  Development  and 
Tiaining  Act.  has  for  some  time  been 
hiring  and  .successfully  training  men 
from  the  disadvantaged  seement  of  ou:' 
soeietv. 

In  tiiikinc  about  the  .so-called  harri- 
co.c  unemployed.  Mr.  Dewhurst  .states: 
No  m.itter  wh.-.t  their  limitations,  "with 
proper  handllne  thev  can  he  trained  to  be- 
come productive  .  .  .  But  there  is  a  l-->r 
more  compelline  reason  lor  teaching  a  trade 
to  the  disadvantaged.  .  .  The  social  prob- 
lem of  teaching  them  to  take  their  rightful 
places  in  a  competitive  -.vcrld  is  one  which 
we  ''!  itat  solve. 

Mr.  Dewhursfs  article  contains  much 
helpful  advice  for  tho.se  now  becoming 
involved  in  training  the  hard-core  un- 
cmploved.  Under  unanimous  con.sent  I 
include  the  entire  article,  "'Employing 
the  Unemployables,"  in  the  Record: 

E.MPLOYING     THE     UnEMPLOYABMS 

(By  John  D  Dewhurst  1 
More  and  more  companies  are  concrrning 
themselves  with  one  of  our  most  pressing 
national  problems:  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. As  business  and  industry,  m  coop- 
eration With  government,  are  lindlng  wiiys 
to  succcssfullv  hire  and  train  the  ""uneni- 
plovables.'  supervisors  m  increasing  num- 
bers arc  faced  with  the  challenge  of  manag- 
ing them.  A  report  on  our  experience  at 
Arrow  Tool  may  provide  some  helpful  guide- 
lines for  supervisors. 

A    NFW    SOrRCE    OP    LABOR 

Scver.il  years  ago.  we  urgently  netdcd  a 
i-.cw  source  of  lalxsr  for  our  growing  business 
of  making  machined  parts  for  the  computer 
industry.  With  Labor  Department  assistance 
under  "the  Manpo"wer  Development  ajid 
Training  Act.  we  set  out  to  hire  and  train 
men   from   tlie   group   now   popularly   called 
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hard-core  -  men  wltn  little  or  no  work  ex- 
perience, no  special  Job  gltllls  unci  a  limited 
ett'irallonal  background  They  were  rejects 
of  .1  society  that  has  been  gener.iUy  un- 
interested in  salvfii?ln(5  them  Many  of  them 
were  from  mlnnrity  groups  serlovisly  handi- 
capped by  discrimination  Some  were  alco- 
holics and  addicts,  ex-convlcts  and  chronic 
drifters  Each  brought  with  him  all  the  per- 
soiml  problems  that  h;id  contributed  to  his 
previous  failures  In  the  working  world  To 
e  i^n  bring  thr=,e  men  up  to  the  level  where 
tliev  could  qui'Iifv  for  {'ai'iin^  as  apprentice 
miichliilsts.  we  had  to  send  them  to  an 
intensive  pre-.ipprenticeshlp  course  at  a 
H.Ttford  vocational  school 

How  do  you  prepare  an  org<mlz.'iHon  to 
accept  and  work  with  tills  kind  of  em- 
ployee the  employee  who.  until  now  would 
ne-.er  have  been  considered  for  .i  Job  with 
your  company'' 

THE    SUT»rPV1SOR'S    KEY    aOI-K 

Wh.'teyer  the  size  of  the  comp-iny  and  the 
extent  qf_piAna';ement's  commitment  the 
supervisor  will  play  a  key  role  in  determin- 
ing the  success  of  emplo;.  ing  the  hardcore 
He  should  have  a  clear  underit.mding  ol 
their  attitudes  and   problems 

He  should  kn..w  that  because  little  has 
bf-en  asked  of  them  In  life-  rind  little 
given— they  often  lack  *  sen.se  of  resporvslbll- 
ity  For  many,  the  verv  process  of  living  h-is 
been  so  dlfflcult  and  so  fraught  with  disap- 
pointments that  they  have  lost  faith  In  them- 
seUes  and  ;n  those  who  sincerely  want  to 
help  them  M^ny  have  simply  stopped  trylnj 
.'ind  have  developed  what  would  seem  to  the 
casual  onlooker  a  compulsion  to  fall.  When 
you  hire  a  member  of  the  hard-core,  you  can 
usually  count  on  having  to  take  these  per- 
sonal pr..>b!ems  along  with  ttie  task  of  train- 
ing   him 

For  example,  a  hard-core  employee  may 
t.ike  his  first  paycheck  and  put  It  down  on 
a  81  300  hl-fl  set.  disregarding  the  fact  that 
he  c.int  really  afford  the  monthly  payment* 
This  m.\y  lead  t.D  garnishment  problems  later 

The  employee's  supervisor  may  wonder 
why  he  doesn  t  realize  the  limitations  of  hi.n 
Income.  The  answer  Is  that  he's  never  had 
experience  with  person  »1  budgeting— he  only 
knows  th.it  he  s  iilwjy^  w-nted  a  hi-fi  set  and 
can  get  one  by  simply  signing  on  the  credit 
merchant's  dotted  line. 

BJ5V.\MPtNO     COMPNNY     POIICY 

Despite  the  problems  they  bring  with  them 
to  the  Job.  hard-core  people  can  ultimately 
be  of  value  to  the  companies  that  hire  them. 
No  matter  what  their  limitations,  with 
proper  handling  they  can  be  trained  to  be- 
come productive  That's  the  dollars-and- 
cents  reason  for  involvement. 

But  there  Is  a  (ar  more  compelling  reason 
for  teaching  a  trade  to  the  dlSiidvantaged  It 
Is  a  reason  that  none  of  us  in  management 
can  any  longer  afford  to  Ignore.  For  in  our 
changing  society,  these  people  have  made 
their  presence  known  to  all  of  us.  The  social 
problem  of  teaching  them  to  take  their  right- 
ful places  In  a  competitive  world  Is  one  which 
we  mu-^t  solve 

Our  policy  is  to  give  a  Job  to  any  man  who 
really  wants  to  work  At  Arrow  Tool,  testing 
Is  used  to  "select  In  "  rather  than  to  "select 
out"— to  provide  the  training  director  or 
the  foreman  with  knowledge  of  a  mans 
weaknes.5t;s  as  well  as  his  strengths. 

In  line  with  that  policy,  we've  deliberately 
t.>ken  on  a  number  of  tough  cases  over  the 
past  few  years — men  who  wouldn't  stand 
a  chance  of  making  It  without  the  Individual 
attention  we  re  prepared  to  provide. 

A    C.13S    Hl.ST'-'RY 

D<jnald  W  U  an  employee  I  never  thought 
would  work  t/ut  He  came  Into  the  appren- 
ticeship program  alter  working  :or  years  at 
tliree  different  Jobs  a  total  of  18  hoiu's  a 
day  to  support  his  wife  and  seven  chil- 
dren. 
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During  Donald's  pre -apprenticeship  train - 
In?,  the  instructor  noticed  that  he  was  inat- 
tentive in  clasa.  but  attributed  that  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  still  working  nights  as  a 
cab  drl,  er  to  make  ends  meet 

After  Donald  started  on  the  Job.  the  fore- 
man worked  clcsely  with  him  trying  to  help 
him  to  make  the  grade  But  the  man  still 
lacked  self-confidence,  and  seemed  uninter- 
ested m  his  work 

The  turning  point  ciime  the  day  we  put 
Donald  on  as  a  substitute  iruck  driver  and 
found  that  he  did  the  Job  faster  and  better 
tiian  ti\r  re^u'ar  man  Bac'it  In  a  Job  he  could 
master  his  .self-conttdence  returned.  My 
foreman  Ulked  with  him  again  and  con- 
cluded that  Doiiiild  Just  wasnt  meant  to 
be  a  mai  nmlst 

With  that  information,  we  transferred 
him  to  the  plating  room  N  I'V  less  thin  two 
venr.»  Inter.  Donald  Is  head  man  in  our  plat- 
ing department,  making  between  Sl.'iO  and 
♦200  a  week.  Including  overtime  Evenings 
mstei'd  of  drl'lr?  a  cab  he's  leaking  a  course 
at  Yak-  Unlvcrslt/  which  will  help  to  further 
111  I  c.irc'r 

THE    al'KKHVISOIlS    ATTni'OB 

On*  thing  that  we  have  learned  Is  that 
the  awUiide  of  the  supervisor— positive  or 
negative  can  rr ake  or  break  the  hard-core 
employee  We  realize  that  the  supervisor 
does  have  a  problem.  We  give  him  a  innn 
from  the  bottom  of  the  employment  barrel 
and  he  still  has  his  machines  to  keep  ;,'oing, 
hu  parU  to  make  to  a  quality  st;»ndard  He 
doesn  I  want  to  see  his  production  hurt  and 
his  materials  scrapped. 

To  help-them  oi  er  the  hurdle,  we've  given 
our  foremen  and  supervisors  classes  In  hu- 
man relations,  supervisory  practices  and 
communications  Thorough  training  is  the 
best  way  to  brace  our  foremen  for  the  task 
they  face 

The  value  of  such  training,  particularly  in 
the  iirra  of  human  relations,  has  been  amply 
proved  For  example,  among  our  apprentices 
Is  J  ftery-tempered  young  Puerto  Rican  He's 
b.own  up  and  walked  out  on  the  Job  several 
tunes,  but  we  are  convinced  Uiat  his  talent 
IS  worth  saving. 

AJter  his  supervisor.  C.irmelo  Renna.  took 
the  human  relations  course,  he  studied  the 
young  man  and  decided  his  chief  problem 
was  that  he  was  a  perfectionist  and  couldn't 
tolerate  having  anybody  tell  him  he  d  made 
a  mistake  So  Renna  talked  with  his  protege, 
and  explained  that  no  one  liked  to  make 
mlsuikes  but  that  he  could  only  learn  by 
having  his  errors  pointed  out.  The  result  Is 
that  the  young  man's  altitude  has  Improved 
markedly  and  he's  well  on  his  way  to  becom- 
ing one  of  our  most  valued  employees. 

Prom  the  practical  appUcaUon  of  his  hu- 
man relations  training.  Carmelo  Renna  has 
concluded  that  In  working  with  the  dlsad- 
v.intaged.  "a  supervisor  has  to  bend  more, 
has  to  choose  his  words  carefully  and  use 
them  wisely.  ■ 

THE    EXTRA    ErFoRT    COl'NTS 

Ben  Libera,  foreman  of  our  numerical  con- 
trol units,  admits  that  handling  the  dlsad- 
vantiiged  Is  sometimes  difficult  but  he  is 
aware  that  this  labor  market  must  be  tapped 
Says  Libera.  "The  foreman  must  realize  that 
these  people  have  problems.  Then  he  must 
study  his  men  and  handle  each  Individu- 
ally '"' 

Louis  Kolakowskl.  foreman  of  our  tool 
room,  points  out  that  any  good  foreman 
must  have  the  ability  to  motivate  It  Just 
takes  a  little  extra  motivation  In  working 
with  some  of  the  hard-cure. 

Kolakowskl  has  t>een  so  successful  with 
his  last  group  of  trainees  that  he  nianagt-a  to 
get  them  all  a  raise  after  just  one  luoiuh  on 
the  Job.  After  three  months,  he  reported 
proudly.  "Some  of  them  are  already  <lolng 
Jobs  that  I  lUdn  t  think  they  wuuid  be  doing 
fur  the  next  year  and  a  half.  " 
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KolaMMMlM  alttement  Is  convincing  evi- 
dence tlii»--'(rtt!l- «  little  extra  etlort  on  the 
part  of  foremen  and  supcr\lKors-<>ur  dl^a<l- 
vantaged  citizens  ran  make  ihe  grade 

Many  Industries  have  taken  the  lo.id  m 
utilization  of  the  linrd-core.  and  have  proved 
the  value  of  these  employees  In  shipbuilding 
and  aircraft  manufacturing,  electronics  and 
food  service,  a*  well  as  in  ttip  niaohlne  lool 
indu.stry.  disadvantaged  iiu'u  and  wuinen 
have  been  successfully  tr.r.ncd  in  a  variety 
of  skills  T.iklivj;  their  places  in  business  ami 
Industry  beside  v^orkinon  with  bettor  educa- 
tional backgrounds  they  have  proved  that 
given  the  opportunity  and  the  understand- 
ing of  helpful  flrst-llnc  supervisors  the 
hard-core  unemployed  iviii  become  produc- 
tively employed  members  of  society 
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H0^'.  R. CHARD  L.  OTTiNGER 

Oi     .NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr  OTTINGF.R.  Mr.  Spfaki-r.  tlie 
New  riLpiiblic  ol  June  15  caiiied  ar.  in- 
terestmK  and  informative  article  by 
Ralph  Nader  and  Jerome  Gordon  on  the 
subject  of  the  occupational  licaUh  and 
safety  bill.  In  order  tl'.ai  my  colleague:, 
may  read  this  article  for  tliem.selve.s  and 
adjudi-e  the  nature  of  the  bill  and  u- 
opposition.  I  include  it  in  the  Recorp: 

I  From  the  New  Republic.  J\iiu>  1  ."i    i'Jo81 

Safety  on  the  Job 
iB\  Ralph  Nader  and  Jerome  Gordon) 

"Imagine  vourself  sitting  In  your  office  a 
few  months  from  today  A  young  man  barges 
in.  You  recognize  him  as  a  man  you  once 
refused  to  hire.  He  had  no  education  and  no 
potential  you  could  use  His  main  experience 
consisted  of  cashing  wcUare  checks  But  he 
shows  you  hes  now  a  rcpretcntatlve  of  the 
federal  government -an  Inspector  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  And  he  threatens  to 
padlock  your  gates  and  have  you  lined  51.000 
a  dav  if  you  don't  do  as  he  says." 

With  minor  historic  adjustments,  the  fore- 
going remarks  could  have  issued  from  the 
business  barons  of  the  MrKlnley  era.  Actu- 
ally, they  were  written  two  months  ago  by 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  call  to 
obstruction  by  U  6.  business  ol  the  Johnson 
Admlnlstratlon'b  worker  health  and  security 
bill.  With  a  lobbying  effort.  In  conjunction 
with  such  other  major  trade  associations  as 
t^e  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
that  has  led  the  Chamber  to  unlurl  Its  true 
colors,  there  is  a  grov^iiig  probability  that 
Congress  will  not  act  by  the  end  of  this 
session.  That  would  mean  another  year  with- 
out a  comprehensive  tederal  prognun  de- 
signed to  end  colossal  Inaction  and  penury 
by  our  society  In  dealing  with  the  following 
conditions: 

Every  working  day  55  workers  die,  8.500 
are  disabled  and  27.200  are  injured  (a  case 
can  be  made  that  these  data  are  under- 
enumerated  by  at  least  25  percent  annually.) 

Unlike  traumatic  Injuries  which  are  rela- 
tively visible,  the  longer  range  injuries  caus- 
ing inildlous  deterioration  of  the  human  bcdy 
come  from  exposure  to  coal  dust,  abestos. 
lead,  radmiuin.  beryllium,  cotton  dust,  car- 
bon monoxide,  chemicals,  dyes,  radiation 
pesticides,  benzene  and  thousands  of  other 
toxic  materials  Iiuiustrial  uses  of  chemicals 
are  growing  so  rapidly  ihat  voluntary  ex- 
posure limits  have  been  set  for  only  400  of 
the  fi.UOO  rhf-mlcals  in  substantial  use 

The  federal  government  at  present  has  no 


authority  to  Issue  mandatory  safety  stand- 
ards for  various  private  occupations,  with  few 
exceptions  like  longshoremen,  stevedores. 
niarinnie  and  to  a  smaller  extent,  coal  miners 
and  soon  urRiiitnn  miners  Adverse  health 
and  satetv  conditions  have  been  worsening  in 
the  past  decade,  while  workmen's  compensa- 
tion benetits  have  not  kept  up  with  living 
cost,s  (One  third  of  the  labor  force  Is  not 
covered  by  any  workniens  compensation). 

ParalleUiig  this  deterioration  is  the  pa- 
thetic and  mdustry-mdentured  performance 
of  the  states  who  traditionally  have  had  ex- 
clusive lun.sdktlon  over  worker  health  and 
safety  Only  l.COO  state  safety  inspectors  are 
around  x'me  tied  by  ambition,  laziness  or 
lucre  to  winking  at  violations  By  contrast, 
the  states  retain  at  least  double  that  number 
of  tish  and  pame  wardens  Overall  the  states' 
W(Tk<T  salety  programs  spend  an  average  of 
4U  oent.s  a  vear  per  iion-aRricuUural  worker, 
with  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  for  example. 
sl)en(ling  aliout  two  rents  per  non-agricul- 
mral  worker  Further,  of  the  I  600  state  in- 
,'perlors,  .iboiit  VOO  iii*pect  boilers,  elevators 
and  mines.  leaving  \he  remainder  lor  general 
safety  inspection,  construction,  safety  pro- 
motion and  education,  liealth  and  industrial 
hyjtlene  Four  states  have  no  inspection  staff 
at  all:  17  states  have  fewer  than  11  safety  in- 
specUtrs  .More  dismaying,  only  three  states 
have  staff  spenalizms  in  the  area  of  occupa- 
tional health  and  industrial  hygiene. 

Over,  underneath,  and  around  this  fragile 
suite  framework  are  the  representatives  of 
industry  and  commerce  making  certain  that 
there  is  no  applied  sanctions  to  even  the  meek 
laws  and  controlllnfi  the  process  of  develop- 
ing standards,  through  their  so-called  United 
.states  .Standards  Institute  of  America  (until 
lt»66  the  .\nierlcan  Standards  Association) 
whose  pr.'mulgations  are  hurried  into  state 
statutes  or  regulations.  Even  data  collection 
rellects  the  omnipresence  of  business:  In 
1966,  less  than  half  the  states  required  em- 
ployers to  report  all  accidents  and  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  states  require  employers  to 
keep  accident  records.  Just  what  constitutes 
work  mjurv  is  defined  for  states  by  industry 
through  the  USA  Standards  Institute 
lOSASIi  The  present  standard  216,1  vests 
considerable  authority  in  plant  medical  per- 
.sonnel  In  determining  whether  an  injury 
constitutes  an  "injury,  "  and  does  not  count 
third-party  fatalities  in  an  Industrial 
catastrophe  as  industrial  fatalities."  even 
if  they  were  employees  in  nearby  establish- 
ments. 

nie  lactcry  climate  stirroundlng  data  col- 
lection makes  deep  skepticism  the  minimal 
re.sponse  t^i  the  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
rlaims  of  prcgrrss  and  superiority  over  other 
industrial  nations  .Occident  and  injury  re- 
porting m  many  industries,  such  as  steel  and 
Butos.  is  deliberately  aborted  in  numerous 
cases.  Testim.-iny  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Subcommittee  earlier  this  year  by 
Public  Health  Service  employees  and  medical 
prolessors  cited  cases  such  as  a  man  bodily 
carried  from  his  hospital  and  given  a  bed 
at  the  work  place  in  order  to  eliminate  lost 
time  accidents.  Less  extraordinary  but  far 
more  frequent  are  "make  work"  activities 
alter  injuries  or  no-work"  such  as  sitting 
the  worker  at  a  table  doing  nothing.  Data 
on  occtipatlonal  diseases  such  as  respiratory 
and  liver  ailments  from  toxic  exposures  are 
wuefuUv  incomplete,  according  to  a  report  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
'Welfare 

One  of  the  major  canons  of  medical 
science — tree  communicaticn — is  severely 
undermined  by  the  subordination  of  pro- 
fessional dictates  to  corporate  expediencies. 
Dr.  Hawey  A.  Wells,  a  pathologist  and  pro- 
fessor at' the  University  of  West  Virginia 
Medical  School,  offers  two  illustrations  of 
little-known  corporate  censorship: 

"A  Dr.  John  Zallnsky  told  us  about  30  cases 
of  a  chronic  lung  disease  caused  by  exposure 
to  'safe'  levels  of  beryllium  dust.  He  was  told 
by    Ills    company's    management    that    If    he 


published  these  c;i,ses  in  the  inedlcal  litera- 
ture he  would  have  to  look  for  another  Job 
He  was  Uirn  between  professional  honesty 
and  personal  security-  he  had  had  one  heart 
attack  and  would  have  difficulty  in  finding 
another  job.  Before  he  was  able  to  resolve 
this  dilemma,  he  died  Irom  another  heart 
attack.  His  nialeri.il  has  never  iieen 
published 

"I  have  personal  knowledfe  o[  a  plant 
which  uses  manganese,  long  known  to  he  a 
t'^xJc  metal.  Through  bitter  experience,  man- 
at.-ment  recently  lound  that  it  poisoned  the 
nervtus  system,  ciuising  permanent  brain 
damage  in  expor-ed  workers.  They  are  now 
u'=ing  a  simple  te:-t.  no  more  complicated 
than"  a  prick  on  the  linger,  to  detect^ex- 
po.-ure  to  nuuvrnnese  long  before  perinanent 
nerve  injury  occurs  Huiulreris  of  other  com- 
panies who  now  use  n  anganese  do  nfit  have 
the  advantage  of  knc-v.iiif;  about  this  simple 
test  because  it  has  nr't  been  ])uhlisliert  in 
this  country. 

"Unless  e.ich  pl.v  a-ian.  e:ich  iiuiustiiul 
hyglenisl.  and  salety  engineer  has  avinlable 
to  him  the  research  experience  of  all  of  ilKL-e 
who  preceded  him  in  his  profer..'iion.  he  must 
duplicate  tlie  research  in  ever;.'  case,  often 
at  the  cost  of  human  life." 

Under-reporting  of  occup.ui.'nal  diseaoCs 
Is  also  related  to  iii..dequate  state  laws  per- 
mitting he:ilth  officials  to  have  a  right  of 
entrv  Into  the  plants.  One  plant  in  Pennsvl- 
vania  la  right  ol  entry  state)  was  using  the 
chemical  beta  naphthylamine.  which  a 
health  specialist  learned  was  causing  car- 
cinoma of  the  blaader.  The  plant  promptly 
moved  to  Georgia  iiio  right  of  entry  .'-tatel 
and  resumed  uperations  unhindered 

Under-reporting  has  other  harmlul  con- 
sequences. Not  knowing  the  patient's  occu- 
pational exposure,  a  physician  can  procuice 
a  mistaken  diagnosis.  For  instance,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  two  years  ago  reported 
three  "pnetimonia"  deaths  that  were  later 
traced  to  the  use  of  silver  solder  ccnt..ining 
deadly  cadmium. 

Definitional  absurdities  have  resiiltid  in 
these  abuses  uncovered  by  ilie  N  "i'  .State 
Department  of  Labor: 

A  plant  employing  over  2.000  persons  did 
not  consider  reportable  any  injuries  th,.t  did 
not  entail  lost  lime,  nor  did  it  report  any 
temporary  injuries  that  fell  within  the  seven- 
day  workmen's  compensation  waiting  period. 
Tl-i'e  corrected  injury  Irequency  rate  '.vas  al- 
most triple  that  originally  rep.,rted  oy  the 
firm. 

Another  Tirm.  employing  over  10.000.  was 
reporting  a  low  rate  of  injury  by  compari.-on 
with  the  rest  of  the  large  companies  in  the 
same  industry,  until  it  was  discovered  tliat  it 
was  reporting  only  compensable  cases.  This 
practice  may  require  revising  our  notion  that 
big  plants  are  safer  than  small  plants. 

With  both  industry  and  the  states 
grievously  deficient  in  defining  new  hazards 
and  in  collecting  adequate  data,  the  cumula- 
tive toll  annually  of  500.000  dls;ibled  by 
occupational  diseases,  over  two  million  dis- 
abled by  occupational  accidents  and  over 
seven  million  injured  must  be  considered  a 
substantial  understatement  And  we  haven't 
begun  to  measure  the  deleterious  effects  of 
noise,  artificial  light,  vibration  and  other 
assaults  on  man's  physiological  integrity 

The  Insurance  industry.  Uiking  in  12  3 
billion  in  workmen's  compensation  premiums 
in  1967,  spent  an  unspecified  5-35  million  ('ii 
industrial  safety  and  inspection.  Tills  rela- 
tively tiny  sum  has  resulted  in  little  loss  pre- 
vention work  and  no  significant  contrib'.;- 
tlons  to  data  collection  and  retrieval. 
Contrary  to  popular  impression,  workmen's 
compensation  instirance  is  enormously  prof.t- 
able  to  most  companies  with  a  range  -f 
between  10  and  35  percent  gross  margin 
profits  in  the  past  20  years.  Their  public  re- 
lations to  the  contrary,  such  insurance 
carriers  have  not  been  eager  to  publicize  new- 
worker  hazards  in  rniy  forum  and  have  not 
shared   their   knowledge    with   governmental 
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authorities  as  befits  good  c.irp.irate  citlzcn- 
bhip  The  highly  touted  safety  record  adjust- 
inent  cr  '  merit  rating  experience"  applies 
KT  oiilv  Lio  percent  of  all  insurance  risks 
riif  underwriters  have  shown  almost  no 
iiilerest  :n  plugging  loopholes  in  state  l.iws— 
for  example,  only  18  state  laws  cover  all  em- 
ployment Others  have  exemptions  of  varying 
scope  such  as  all  work  activity  except  mining 
and  construction. 

.\gainst  such  a  b -ckground.  it  is  not  .sur- 
prising tliat  the  Chamber  and  the  National 
.^s.'CK-ialion  of  Manufarturers  are  moving  to 
bl<jck  the  federal  bill  by  t'elaylng  it  through 
the  .session  or  proposing  .-.  study  commission 
in  the  iilternptlve.  Failing  that,  they  will 
strive  to  strip  it  of  me-iningful  penalUcs. 
surround  It  with  advLsory  conimliiee*  and 
emand  usage  of  industry  standards  vi  i 
uVaSI  Big  business  benefit.';  from  the  do- 
,le  .symbolic  states  laws  with  their  :i- 
n.incialiv  starved  administratorK.  and  ir-m 
the  lower  costs  of  insuring  aealn.n  risks  >  ; 
industrial  Injury  that  are  possible  with  m- 
c  mplete  reportin.-  of  accidents,  injuries  .>nd 
disease. 

■•is  now  pr.ip...<-c;i  bv  foe  .'Vdmiiil.'tration. 
the  worker  safety  and  liealth  oill  provides  for 
setting  mandatory  st  .iidards  applicaole  to 
employers  alle.--tin,-:  interstate  commerce 
(roughly  50  million  employees).  The  bill  au- 
than'7,e.s"  the  iiecrctary  of  Ltbor  to  inspect 
the  preira.-,e.-.  issue  cc-ase  and  desist  orders. 
;  nd  invoke  other  civil  and  criminal  s.mc- 
tion.s  where  necessary.  Compliance  with  such 
standards  can  be  m.ide  a  condition  ol  cf.n- 
tinuing  federiil  contracts  with  the  lirm  "lii'- 
bill  provides  for  grants  up  to  i'O  percent  >■! 
the  cost  to  the  states  to  up::rade  their  role 
in  data  inspection,  enforcement  and  gen- 
eral administration.  The  Dep,irtment  of 
Health.  Education,  ind  Welfare  is  given  a 
mission  in  research,  training  of  pcrson::el 
a.nd  developing  s.ifety  criteria.  -Hie  projected 
total  co.st  over  the  next  five  years  is  esti- 
mated at  J300  million,  or  approximately  $30 
million  a  vear  taevond  current  levels,  Com- 
p.ire  this  .Aim  witii  the  cost  in  1966  ol  work 
accidents    and    illnesses- *6  8    billion. 

Americans  far  from  the  blue-collar  W(  rid 
Iv.ve  iibsorbed  a  decisive  image  of  Indu.-iry 
av  fleamlne.  one-storv.  antiseptic  space-age 
nnns  where  rates  of  injuries  and  disease  are 
not  :ar  from  zero  frequenrv.  Unf tTtunaiciy. 
work  IS  getting  mere  complex  and  dangerous 
all  the  \ime,  not  just  lor  the  blue-collar 
worker  but  for  the  white-coated  scientist  or 
;,,boratory  technician  handling  exotic  ma- 
terials Dr  Miriam  Sachs  told  the  House  Sub- 
committee in  February  something  of  this 
trend  when  she  descritjed  the  "shift  from  a 
mechanical  to  a  broadly  diversified  array  of 
new  hazards,"  int  Hiding  many  new  agri- 
caitural  hazards  flowing  from  the  use  of 
5ynthetic  chemicals  as  fertilizers  or  as 
j-jesticides. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  in  perhaps  the 
most  feeling  testimony  of  his  career,  told 
the  Senate  subcommittee  on  Labor  what  the 
grisly  evidence  points  to  as  the  central  issue: 
"It  is  whether  the  Congress  is  going  to  act 
to  stop  a  carnage  which  continues  for  one 
reason,  and  one  reason  only,  and  that  is 
because  the  people  m  this  c-ountry  don't 
ro.ili-'e  what  is  involved  and  they  can't  see 
the  blood  on  the  food  that  they  eat  and  on 
the  things  that  they  buy.  and  on  the  serv- 
ices they  get  " 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  the  facts,  enough  in 
themselves  for  action,  b'.it  pointing  to  a 
L.rger  dimension  of  industrial  neglect  than 
was  thought  possible  a  year  ago.  One  datum 
in  his  testimony:  half  of  the  nation's  137.000 
c.al  miners  suffer  from  the  cruel  dust  dis- 
ease—pnctimoconiosls  of  the  lungs:  thev 
breath  with  diftc'ilty  and  spit  black  sputum 
daily.  Not  many  Arrericans  know  of  this 
liuman  depletion  when  they  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  coal  energy.  That's  what  Secretary 
Wirtz  is  talking  about  and  that  is  what 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  doesn't  want  vis  to 
hear. 
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Bl'SINKSS  LED  THE  FIGHT  FOR 
LIBERTY' 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REf'H h  -■  t  N  ;  \  1  I \  F- 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

M;  MARSH  Mr  Speaker,  Inasmuch 
as  ue  are  In  the  bicentennial  period  of 
the  American  Revolution.  I  particularly 
^Aanted  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
.\pril  i.ssue  of  Nation  ?;  Business  by  Bob 
Considine  entitled  '  Biisinc.s.s  Led  the 
F'.ijht  for  Libf rty." 

In  1767.  the  English  Parliament 
adopted  the  hated  Towtishend  Acts  and 
other  mea.surcs  such  .is  this  that  would 
manage  to  crystallize  opinion  in  the 
AmeiieaTi  Colonies  200  years  ago 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Bi'stNcss  Led  the  Picht  for  Libektv 
(By  Bob  Considine  I 

It  all  started  long  before  the  shot  Wds  Ared 
th.it  was  heard  around  the  world. 

Businessmen  in  the  then  bolsteroas  sea- 
port of  New  York  struck  many  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies'  first  blows  for  liberty  years  be- 
fore the  revolution. 

Wh.it  giilvtinized  those  early  merchants  to 
action  was  more  than  threats  to  commerce 
It  was  the  longing  to  rid  themselves  of  a 
tyranny  that  oppressed  the  \ery  spirit  of  the 
colonies 

Resentment  of  British  rule  surged  in  waves 
as  the  Crown  pl.iced  more  and  more  restric- 
tions on  trade  and  Issued  its  edicts  in  high- 
handed manner  in  the  New  World.  But  it  w.us 
the  Stamp  Act.  Imposing?  unreasonable  taxes, 
which  finally  stung  the  colonies  like  a  lash. 

The  so-called  Stamp  Act  Congress  con- 
vened in  New  York's  City  Hall  Oct.  7.  1765. 
gaveled  Intc  session  by  Mayor-businessman 
John  Criiger  Jr.  Twency-seven  delegates  from 
nine  of  the  13  colonies  attended. 

Cruger  proved  hiinself  to  be  the  catalyst 
between  the  Congress  s  hawks  and  doves. 
Though  he  was  mayor  of  a  rowdy  and  hardly 
cultural  town  of  200.000  he  was  a  man  of 
great  dignity  and  -prudetu-e  He  and  his 
brother,  Henry,  were  pillars  in  the  city  s  chief 
industry  Their  rteetA>f  ships  engaged  m  gen- 
eral trade  with  England  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Congress  deliberated  under  the  gun. 
Nov.  1  had  been  designated  by  Loudon  as  the 
day  the  stamps  must  be  used  A  ship  carry- 
ing 'he  hated  s'Kkers  be,^ring  the  chop  of 
King  George  III  dropped  anchor  In  the 
harbor  while  the  delegates  were  m  caucus. 

Hii  Majesty's  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
colony  tools  the  occasion  to  inform  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  city  at  large,  that  the  Act 
would  be  enforced  Lieut.  Gov.  Cadwallader 
C'olden  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  his  word, 
too  And  he  had.  a  Fort  George  at  the  tip  of 
Manhattan  to  back  up  that  word 

In  those  tense  hours.  John  Cruger  wrote, 
and  the  Congress  voted  m  favor  of  a  Decla- 
r.Uion  of  the  Rights  and  Grievances  of  the 
Colonists  in  America  It  asserted  that  all  sub- 
jects of  the  King  in  America  had  the  same 
rights  and  liberties  as  those  in  Britain  Taxa- 
tion without  consent  was  a  violation  of  those 
rights,  it  continued,  and  inasmuch  as  Par- 
liament's doors  were  closed  to  colonists,  the 
colonies,  and  the  colonies  alone,  must  levy 
their  own  taxes  through  their  legislatures 

This  momentous  document  preceeded  the 
Ucoluratiun  o.'  Independence  by  more  than 
lO  ye  >rs 

tins  was  fallowed  by  a  boycott  on  British 
imports  which  blocked  the  issuance  ol  tbe 
Ureacled  st.mips  .md  brought  about  a  shake- 
up  in  British  political  circles. 


FXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bi'  the  triumph  over  the  St.imp  .^ct  w.is 
tempered  abruptly  Pre«h.  har.sh  np'W  orders 
we.-i?  Ls.sviPd  from  I,<indon 

The  r')Wnshend  Acts  of  1767  placed  import 
duties  on  K-a&s.  lead,  paints,  paper  and  tea. 
while  at  Uie  same  time  reducing  taxes  in 
Great  Brltitin 

Greatly  disturbed,  as  .-i  patriot  .uid  busl- 
ne,ism»n,  John  Cruger  resolved  that  only 
through  the  establishment  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  New  Yi>rk  business  leailers  could  the 
city  and  the  colony  hope  to  protect  itself 
att.iinst  the  Townnhen^l  .\ct<  .md  other  ini- 
pforttng  encrt-.Tclinients 

Accordingly  he  called  a  meeting  of  19  other 
like-minded  merchants  at  Bolton  *  .Slgell's 
Restaurant,  also  known  .is  Frausice's  Tavern. 
at  Brotd  and  Pe»rl  Street^!,  on  .'\prll  ."i  1768 
From  that  .issembly  historic  in  ita  vision  and 
sense  of  high  purpose,  came  the  now  200- 
year-old  document  which  established  the 
New    York  Chamber  of  Coniinerce  " 

r^CB    CHAMDCa'S    rusT    prlsioent 

Cruger  was  elected  the  first  president. 
H  igh  Wallace,  vice  president.  Ellas  Des- 
br<-)8««s,  treasiurer.  and  Anthony  Van  Dam. 
secretary. 

The  Ch.imber's  early  rules  and  regulations 
reveal  the  seriousness  of  the  undertaking 
The  disciplines  invoked  reflect  the  nature  of 
the  founder;  the  positions  it  took  were  those 
that  followed  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

That  he  knew  how  to  conduct  a  seemly 
assembly  may  be  seen  through  the  rule  that 
decreed  that  any  meml>er  falling  to  rise  and 
address  the  chair  when  he  had  a  proposal 
to  make,  or  interrupting  another  member 
while  sjjealtlng   should  forfeit  one  shilling 

l^i08e~who  Absented  themseUes  from  a 
meeting  or  arrUed  late  or  lelt  early  without 
the  consent  of  the  president,  were  fined. 
Sicluiejs  or  being  six  miles  away  from  tlie 
city  were  considered  reasonable  excuses  for 
being  absent. 

The  minutes  of  enrly  meetings  of  the 
Chamber  show  that  lenience  was  extended  to 
certain  absentees  who.  on  meeting  nights, 
found  themselves  marooned  in  such  outposts 
as     Jerseys."  "Setauket,"  and    'flat  Bush." 

The  Chamber  fovight  vigorously  and 
usually  successful  for  sounder  money,  purer 
food,  standardized  welglils  and  measures  and. 
always,  It  campaigned  for  equal  rights  with 
ether  subjects  of  the  King. 

Tliomaa  Paine  was  to  write,  eight  years 
aftT>r  the  formation  of  the  Chamber,  that 
those  were  the  times  that  tried  mens  souls. 
Th?  soul  of  John  Cruger  hud  long  since  been 
tried  and  found  trustworthy 

Everything  in  his  all  too  slender  dossier 
suggests  a  man  beset  by  wnmng  devotions. 
He  respected  the  Crown;  he  revered  liberty. 
Let  the  militant  Sons  of  Liberty  shout  in  the 
doclulde  taverns  of  the  city,  and  brawl  on 
occasion  with  the  troops  of  the  Fort  George 
garrison.  Mayor  Cruger  would  find  some 
middle  road,  some  honorable  way  to  achieve 
the  land's  Just  rights  without  the  spilling  ol 
blood. 

Two  of  his  moves  especially  typify  his  liope 
of  averting  an  open  breaic  with  the  mother 
country. 

On  May  2,  1769,  while  doubling  as  .'^piMker 
of  the  General  Assembly,  he  spearheaded  a 
resolution  which  put  the  Assembly  on  record 
as  a  solid  front  against  further  British  arro- 
gatloiis. 

It  took  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  mer- 
ch  ints  of  the  city  and  the  colony  expressing 
"•-he  thanks  of  the  House  for  their  repeated 
disinterested,  public-spirited  and  patriotic 
conduct  in  declining  the  importation  of  goods 
from  Great  Britain  until  such  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment as  the  General  Assembly  had  declared 
unconstitutional  and  subversive  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  tins 
colony  should  be  repealed," 

It  gave  the  merch.i.'i'.i  "he  status  of  militia- 
men   even  minutemen 
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CHAMBER    Gf-r.S    ITS    rHAHTFR 

But  on  Feb  \5.  1770,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Chamber,  Cruder  reciuested  Lleuteiumt 
Oovernor  Colden  to  grant  .i  charier  Inr  ii- 
poratlng  the  ortjanlzatton  The  lieutpnuni 
go' prnor  was  delighted  by  the  .ippllc.itlnn 
I  think  It  a  !?ood  institution  .md  will  al- 
ways be  gl.cd  to  promote  the  Commerclnl 
Interests  of  this  City,  and  .-hall  deem  It  a 
peculiar  happliieFS  that  a  stKlety  no  bene- 
ficial to  the  General  good  of  the  Province  is 
Incorporated  during  my  administration,"  he 
wrote 

The  myal  ch.irter.  hovy  with  Kln<; 
George's  seal,  arrived  within  the  next  month 
Merchnnt-Mayor  Cruger  repaired  to  Fort 
Georije.  with  the  con.<;eiit  f.f  his  colleagvies 
thanked  Lieutenant  Oovernor  Colden  for  the 
aid    iie   had    rendered,   and   read   as   follows- 

'We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Honour  thn: 
our  utmost  Ambition  is  to  iipprove  our.selvcs 
useful  members  of  the  Community,  sub- 
missive to  the  Laws  zealous  for  the  .Support 
of  Government,  and  our  happy  Constitution, 
and  tirnily  attached  to  our  most  Gracious 
Sovereign;  and  that  we  will  exert  oiirselve.'? 
on  all  occasions  to  promote  the  General 
Interest  of  the  Colony,  and  the  Commerce 
of  this  City  in  particular;  that  th.e  Utility 
of  the  Institution  and  the  Wi.sdom  of  Its 
Founder  may  be  equally  applaueled  by  the 
latest  Posterity." 

The  original  royal  charter  said  in  p.u  t : 

"Whereas,  a  great  number  of  merchants 
in  our  City  of  New  York,  in  .\nienc,i  h,Tve 
by  voluntary  agreement,  .issoclaled  them- 
selves for  the  laudable  purpose  of  promotliiL; 
the  trade  and  commerrc  of  our  .said  prov- 
ince; and  whereas.  John  CruRer.  Esq..  the 
present  President  of  the  said  Society  .  . 
hath  represented  to  our  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, that  the  said  Society  (sensible  that 
numberless  inestimable  benelits  have  ac- 
crued to  mankind  from  commerce;  that  they 
are.  in  proportion  to  their  crcater  or  lesser 
application  to  it.  more  or  less  opulent  and 
potent  In  all  countries;  and  that  the  en- 
larijement  of  trade  will  vastly  Inrrease  the 
value  of  real  estittes.  as  well  .is  ilie  t;encral 
opulence  of  our  said  colony  i  have  .issociated 
togetlior  for  some  thne  past,  in  order  to 
carry  Into  execution  anions  them.selves.  and 
by  their  example  to  promote  In  others,  such 
measurps  as  were  beneficial  to  those  salutary 
purposes,   .   . 

"Therefore,  we  being  willing  to  further 
the  laudable  designs  of  our  said  loving  svib- 
Jects,  and  to  give  stability  to  an  institution 
from  whence  gre:\t  ad^  antages  may  arise, 
as  well  as  to  our  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
as  to  our  said  province 

In  substance,  the  mon.^ir h  .ipproved  of  the 
articles  previously  .idoptcd  by  the  Chamber 
and  tossed  it.R  members  additional  crumbs: 
They  and  their  .successors  miijht  .icquire  real 
estate  to  the  v.ilue  of  i;3,000  sterling,  mint 
a  common  seal  and  build  a  meeting  place 
of  their  own.  now  that  their  numbers  wcro 
swelling. 

THF.     WAR     VTAR.S 

Hugh  Wallace,  an  Irish-born  merchant 
followed  Cruger  as  Chamber  president  He 
was  to  embrace  the  British  c:iuse  wht'ii  the 
revolution  broke  out. 

Wallace's  tenure  at  president  w.vs  brief. 

He  was  followed  by  Desbrosses,  a  ricli 
retitor  ol  Hugneuot  descent  who  was  one  ol 
the  lounders  and  stroiu;  supporters  of  the 
Frcnil-  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Esprit.  In 
Pine  .Street  and  a  vestryman  and  warden  ol 
Trinity  Church, 

Hr>nry  White  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
In  May,  177J  He,  too,  was  Intensely  loyal  to 
tlie  Crown 

As  w.ir  ncared,  .Tolin  Cruger's  "cool" — as  It 
came  to  be  known  a  long  time  later — was 
sorely  tested  .^  proflle  of  lum,  written  years 
:,i!or    'lefines  !i:s  torments 

HIj  course   (luring  the  cveattu!   period   .-if 
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1775,  when  patriotic  blood  boiled  ...  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  news  of  the  Lexington  outrage. 
wa.s  marked  by  a  c.ilm,  dirnlfied  courage  and 
self-reli.uice:  and  while  he  did  not  take  an 
aciive  part  in  the  beginning;  of  the  contest, 
Irom  consc.entUuis  scruples  which  his  oiUclal 
position  Mayor  and  Spe.iktr  )  imposed  upon 
him,  his  ,--ympathles  were  iievertheless  with 
ihe  people  in  their  effort-s  lo  secure  redress 
lor  the  wrongs  done  them  by  the  mother 
t  ountry,' 

Evidence  of  lu<  desire  :or  peace  Is  shown 
iU  a  letter  to  General  Gage,  the  British  com- 
ni,.nder,  M.iy  5.  1775,  in  which  Cruger  p'.pad- 
fd  lur  m  •der.itH>!i 

B'lt  i-.'-'er  iirads  than  Cruger's  pre\.-iled 
>"  T  .1  period,  mobs  drove  him  out  of  the  City 
H.iU  and  took  over,  during  v.hich  lime  .-;ev- 
cr.il  British  merchantmen  were  seizied  in  the 
inrbor   .uid    their  itoods  stolen   or   burned. 

In  .\pr;l.  1776.  New  York  was  taken  by  Gen, 
I'.rae!  'pmnam  George  W..shlngton  moved 
Ins  he,ukiii,irters  lo  ihe  city,  not  long  alter 
that. 

In  .'Vu.tust  of  th,.l  same  year.  Brlti~li  .^dn1 
Richard  Howe's  Meet  appeared,  iadm  wiih 
the  human  and  mechanical  iiardware  A  war, 
Tlie  British  fouslil  their  way  ashore  at 
Ora\esend  Bay  Aug,  22,  look  Brooklyn 
HPik'hts  .\ug  :i7  The  big  push,  however,  was 
\et  to  come  Gen  Washington.  ha\iiig  pulled 
ills  troops  into  the  city  irom  Long  Island, 
br.iced  lor  it.  But  his  men  were  no  match 
tor  the  troops  Howe  landed  at  Kips  Bay.  on 
ihe  East  Side  of  wliat  is  now  mid-Manhattan. 
They  stretched  their  lines  across  the  is- 
lands to  the  Hud'  'U.  a  line  that  became 
Tiurty-fourth  Stret .  But  Washington  broke 
through  and  took  up  a  new  and  impreenable 
pDsitloii  on  Harlem  lieisjlits. 

John  Cruger  went  with  Washington','-  men 
•  n  his  ni<'meni  >>f  truth.  He  had  gone  :or 
broke 

Cruger  li\ed  lo  see  Washington's  triumph- 
ant return  to  New  York,  the  ecstasy  of  inde- 
pendence ..nd  the  rebirth  ol  his  bel.ned 
Chamber 


SOVIET  PERSECUTION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ad- 
vantage t; ranted  the  Soviets  by  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Communist  Constilar  Treaty 
has  been  a  license  to  intimidate  foreign- 
born  American  citizens  in  the  United 
States. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  letters  from  Mr. 
Tedis  Zierins.  an  American  of  Latvian 
descent,  who  exposes  a  program  of  con- 
spiratorial harrassment  so  that  the 
American  people  may  know  the  threats 
from  Soviet-United  States  bridge  build- 
ing. 

Even  more  frightening,  our  citizens 
are  forced  to  exposure  by  controlled 
propaganda  to  sell  the  idea  that  the  fly- 
inu  of  Communist  airlines  to  and  from 
our  country  is  of  historic  importance  in 
.'  omc  cause  of  world  peace. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  Russian  jets 
luloted  by  Soviet  military  officers  are  so 
•  outcd  as  not  lo  fly  over  our  defense  sys- 
tcms?  What  a  ruse  to  authorize  the  Rus- 
s.an  air  force  firsthand  knowledge  of  our 
.sKies  and  facilities. 

Mr.  Spealter,  I  ask  that  Mr.  Zierins' 
Utters  follow  my  comments.  I  think  by 
ins  courage  and  fearless  exposure  of  the 
Communist  exploitation  of  our  friend- 
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ship  Mr.  Zierins  is  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  every  loyal  American.  Tlie  ques- 
tion really  posed  by  Mr.  Zierins  is  'What 
happens  if  Soviet  consuls  kidnap  .Ameri- 
cans of  foreign  extraction  and  whisk 
them  by  tlie  convenient  jet  airlinfis  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain?  ' 

,rT<-m    '.he    .\tirora    illl  )     Beacon -.Nt-v.f, 
July   It;.   19G8I 

SOVIF.T    PtRSE(  I-'IION 

.-■.  ti'.f  .-,,n.e  time  as  ratilication  doc.ui,ent.s 
(.;  t'le  consular  treaty  between  the  UiUted 
isii.tes  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  finned  .a 
t  .p  White  House  by  .Soviet  Ainbassador 
l^'br-  iiln  recently,  the  consular  division  of 
;:,e  Soviet  Embassy  asked  ,some  .«>mpric..ii 
cai/.ens  '.vhy  they  arc  ':  till  lingering"  .n  the 
United  States.  \Vhlle  the  Soviet  '  Co.iimit- 
lee  on  Cultural  Exi  iiange  with  Countrymen 
in  Foreign  Countries"  was  inviting  .ill  ii'. 
.-v,eet  words  to  visit  'hf  capital  of  occupied 
LatMa.  the  consular  division  of  the  Soviet 
EmbnsKV  in  Wa.shington  was  rcquestiiip  in- 
formation of  the  former  addre.'=ses  o.'  \i.sitors 
to  Litivi.'.,  who  had  rciuriietl  to  the  United 
States  alter  visitint,'  there, 

.\bont  one  such  occasion  you  can  read  .'ilso 
111  Liitvian  language  newspaper  "L.i.ks"  i  pub. 
iished  in  New  York  by  loyal  .\niprit.'ii  citl- 
i-eiisi    on  June   26.    1968: 

'On  May  30,  the  :ird  secret;iry  of  lii(  Soviet 
Eoiba.ssv.  V-   M'oratov,"   wrote  to  Mrs    C    La- 
pms.    East    Rockaway.    NY.;     tlhe    letur    i-- 
WTitlen    in   Russian    ianguagel, 
■  Dear  Mrs,  L;\pins, 

We  .isk  you  lo  r.otily  us  as  to  the  rc-..son.= 
wliich  retain  you  in  the  U.S.A.  and  about 
vour  luiure  plans.  If  \ou  intend  lo  remain 
in  Ihe  U.S.A..  send  to  our  address  a  person.'.! 
certificate,  stating  and  explaining  in  it  ihe 
reasons  which  have  cjiused  your  stay  in  the 
U.S.'V,  and  your  former  address  ni  Sc.-.iPt 
Union,  " 

It  IS  self  evident  that  the  receiver  of  this 
letter,  who  lUreadv  lor  16  years  is  a  ciiizci. 
of  the  United  States,  was  angered  to  the 
utmost   degree    by   such    Soviet    provocation. 

She  explains: 

■  I  have  never  had  Ihe  slightest  inte:ilior. 
10  return  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  have 
not  voted  for  the  annexation  of  Latvia  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  When  in  1940  the  .Soviet 
.t,rmv  invaded  Latvia.  I  was  a  student  at  ihe 
..rt  "academy.  The  Soviet  agent  who  wa.s  in 
charge  of  supervising  the  activities  ilierp 
wanted  to  expel  me,  because  I  was  intcrcftea 
in  sacral  paintings.  In  1941.  during  June  13 
and  14.  when  the  mass  deportatlon,=  'ook 
place  in  Latvia  and  its  neighbors  Lithuania 
and  Estonia,  they  searched  for  me  at  n:y 
ap.vrtment  in  order  to  deport  me  to  Si'oeria, 
but  I  was  not  at  home  and  thus  escaped 

■  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  lor  lb 
years,  and  I  cannot  understand  wliy  the 
Soviet  Embassy  bothers  me  with  a  letter 
a.skintj  me  lo  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  " 

That  is  orly  one  example  how  S  ■  lets 
bother  American  citizens  who  once  a.  ■  ^■ 
lived   under  the  Communist  tyranny 

To  some  others  they  send  Soviet  !,evv  - 
papers  with  smear  articles  about  the  receivers 
or  their  friends.  For  instance,  several  times 
Soviet  newspaper  "Dzlmtenes  Balss"  >  Voice 
of  Homeland)  has  attacked  me  for  writing 
letters  to  the  editors  of  American  iiev  s- 
paper.^. 

No  matter  how  long  we  ivre  loyal  .^ineri.aii 
citizens.  Moscow  still  considers  us  .scviet 
cltis-e.-s 

TfDIS     ZitFIN-- 
Clll'   A(  CI,     IlL. 

Prom  the  Chicago  illl,i   Community 
Publications,  July  17,  19€81 
PuiPLE   Here   Misled   by    Russian    Rabbi 
Yehuda  Leib  Levin  was  the  first  rnbbi  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  visit  the  United  States, 
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His  trio  was  very  well  prepared.  Rabbi  Levin 
(•fcl.ired  Jewish  people  receive  In  the  Soviet 
l,::i(i  tlicir  rightful  place  to  live  and  to  con- 
inb.itp  u)  the  advancement  of  our  couniry 
and  tlio  ia.ppiness  of  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
VI  iiole. 

To  support  this  statement  Rabbi  Lev  in  had 
i,  movie  which  shows  his  Moscow's  Grand 
Choral  Svnagogup  gleaming  and  artistlcnllv 
f-.iv'Hless.  filled  with  well  dressed,  haiipv 
looking  parishioners 

But  this  one  example  of  beauty  luul  un- 
oc>slug  tradition  does  not  convince  those  ))eo- 
ple  who  know  that  the  Communist  rcgnne 
ruiV.Utislv  continues  its  drive  lo  elimin.iK- 
a.l!  l>eiKt  m  Ood,  whether  Jewish,  Christi,.;;. 
MosUni  '  >r  others, 

-,!iu-'  1956  alone  the  Soviets  li.tvp  closer! 
ilii-,o,st  400  synagogues.  Now  there  are  only 
iti)  svnaengue's  left  for  3  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  here  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  almost  5,000  synagogues  for  5  7  mil- 
lion  Jew^, 

In  Moscow  there  are  more  Jews  than  m  il,p 
troater  Chicago  area,  but  besides  the  Levin's 
o=aiitilul  synagogue,  which  the  Kremlin  uses 
:,■=.  a  Fhowplace  lor  loreign  visitors,  there  is 
.•;-.ly  one  other  smaller  syiifigogue. 

How  can  one  .speak  of  rightful  place  :or 
l.is  peonle.  if  there  are  only  two  synagogues 
■.or  300  000  Jews  in  Moscow?  How  can  noe 
>]>ppk  of  happiness  of  his  !:)eople  if  tliey  are 
forced  lo  abandon  their  houses  of  worslui''' 
That  is  not  liapplness,  that  is  spiritual  geno- 
cide and  Mfscow  has  sent  Rabbi  YehnO.i 
Lfib  Levin  to  mislead  the  people  here. 

No  wonder  that  the  U,S,  Communist  partv 
of!..ial  newspaper  "Tlie  Worker."  June  '25 
:it68.  calls  everybody,  rlghtwlng  extreinist 
and  liolligans.  who  refuses  to  accept  Rabli. 
I,«-.  11..-  misleading  statements. 

Tedis  Zifrins 


TO  LIMIT  MANDATORY  REPLIES 
TO  CERTAIN  QUESTIONS  IN  THE 
DECENNIAL    CENSUS    TAKING 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    ALASKA 

IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr,  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
;  m  introducing  a  bill  which  would  curb 
the  ever-expanding  invasion  of  our  citi- 
zens' licht  to  privacy  when  the  US.  cen- 
sus is  lakcn.  My  bill  would  limit  mandR- 
toiy  replies  lo  only  seven  questions  askc  d 
by  the  census  taker,  leavlns  any  answoi.s 
10  any  remaining  questions  strictly  on  a 
voluntfiiy  basis.  It  becomes  increasingly 
.ipparcni  that  the  census  data  are  bemu 
'.i.-cd  to  provide  business  indexes,  whethf  r 
vva.shinti  machines  or  other  household 
iippliances  are  owned,  or  other  malter,'^ 
'c.hich  arc  not  related  to  the  day-lo-day 
o-itiaiion    of   the   Federal   Government 

To  icquirc.  under  Federal  penalty, 
mandatory  replies  to  .such  census  ques- 
tions is  to  me  a  very  serious  invasion  of 
our  citizens'  right  to  privacy.  I  urge  my 
bill  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  action.  Hearings  have  been 
held  on  .similar  bills  already  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Census  and  Statistics  Subcommittee. 
ihc  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr, 
Green  I.  will  consider  bringing  thi.s 
mt  asurc  out  of  committee  when  Congress 
leconvrne.s  after  the  nominating  conven- 
uons. 
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A    L    AI.FORD     A  GREAT   EDITOR 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wdvr-^dnv  July  -4.  i9e8 
Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  one  of  Idaho's  Ejreat  editors 
and  puhlishors  A  L  Alford,  died,  the 
victim  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhaue  Bud 
A!fo:d.  as  he  was  known  to  his  hun- 
dreds of  friends,  had  been  editor  of  the 
Lewiston  Mornin?  Tribune  since  1928. 
and  publi.sher  since  1D46.  In  the  many 
vears  he  was  associated  with  the 
Tribune,  he  built  for  his  paper  a 
reputation  for  interrrity  and  intelligence 
If  may  well  be  the  best  newspaper  of  its 
>i^t-  \x\  the  rrniiitry  today. 

A.s  the  Id^o  Da.ly  Statesman  said  in 
commenting  upon  the  loss  Idaho  has 
sustained  in  Bud  Alfords  death 

From  the  time  he  berime  managing  .'dltor 
in  1928  until  the  cl;iv  he  died  A  L  Alford 
was  dedicated  to  n;aKinf;  the  Tribune  an 
exienslon  of  him.seU  independent,  demand- 
lag  uf  accuracy  and  a  total  record  or  the  day 

Bud  Alford  shunned  publicity  In  the 
words  of  the  Tribune's  lead  editorial  the 
day  after  he  died 

That  was  partly  beciuse  he  was  a  modest 
man  bvit  mostly  because  he  didn  t  consider 
It  professional  for  newspapermen  to  celebrate 
themselves 

Mr.  President.  Idaho  journalism  has 
lo.^t  a  leader  I  have  lost  a  valued  and 
tr'.i.>ted  friend. 

I  a>k  unaiumous  con.sent  to  have 
printed  in  the  fc;xtension.s  of  Remarks  an 
article  on  the  life  and  work  of  Bud 
Alford.  which  was  publi^lied  in  the  Lewis- 
ton  Tribune  of  July  21.  and  two  editorials. 
ur.e  by  Bill  Ha'.l.  of  the  Tribune  staff,  the 
other  by  James  Golden,  of  the  Idaho 
Dally  State.-sman.  m  Bji.m- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and     editorials     were     ordered     to     be 
pruned  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 
(From  the  Lewlston   i  Idaho i    Morning  Trib- 
une. July   21.    196^1 
A   I.   Alkuro,  T»iBt  NE  EDiroR.  Dies 
Albert  L    iBudi   Alford.  61.  edrx>r  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Lewuton  Murnmg  Tribune  since 
lJ-16   and  an  executUe  of  the  :ie*apaper  since 
U28    died   at   5   15   pin    yesterday   at  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital   Spokane   from  the  effect*   'f  a 
cerebral  hem   rrhage  sulTfred  Friday  night  at 
1 1  at  his  home    140J  8th  .\'.  e 

.\!f  rd  was  stricken  on  the  patio  of  hia 
home  a  rew  minute*  before  he  had  planned 
to  retire  fur  the  night  He  also  sustained  a 
»kul.  !ra.  t.ire  a  her.  he  fell 

He  *as  taken  to  fct  Joseph  i  Hospital  from 
his  h  ime  by  ambulance  and  n.y*.r\  to  the 
Spokane  hospital  for  emergency  treatment  at 
7  JO  yesterday  morning  He  never  regained 
cousc;  .>usness 

One  of  the  Pacirlc  Northwest  >  best  known 
ear-.Ts.  Alf  'rU  *aj  vndeiy  respected  m  na- 
tional Journalism  circles  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  Le*iston  Morning  Tribune  became 
L.ne  of  the  most  widely  read  small  city  dally 
newspapers  '.n  the  United  States,  and  Is  used 
as  a  study  guide  in  university  Journalism 
schxjls 

Alfords  43-year  association  with  the  Trib- 
une began  m  the  spring  of  1928  when  his 
uncle  Albert  H  Alford.  the  Tribune  manag- 
ing editor,  died  .Mford  returned  to  Lewlston 
from  Washington  &  Lee  University.  Lexing- 
ton. V'a  to  assume  the  managing  editorship 
He  immediately  began  to  attract  attention 
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both  for  the  c.jr-.'y  of  hi.s  edit  irla'.s  and  the 
quality  and  depth  of  tiie  news  colvimn.s  .As 
managing  edlt4"r.  Alford  Rulded  the  Tribune 
and  Its  readers  through  the  depression  and 
W..rld  War  II 

He  became  edit  r  and  publisher  In  April, 
n^e.  upon  the  death  of  his  father.  E  L. 
Alford -who  with  Albert  H  Alf<rd  founded 
the  newspaper  as  a  weekly  in  1892 
Durnri.  incbcasii 
As  editor  and  publisher,  the  scope  of  his 
duties  became  greater,  but  he  maintained 
intimate  c:.ni«ct  with  ail  departments  and 
p?r5onnel  In  jiipervising  dally  production 
of  the  Tribune 

In  hu  capacity  aa  a  newspaper  executive. 
Alford  wiis  a  leading  ligure  In  American 
journall!=m  He  was  elected  in  1966  U)  mem- 
bership m  the  An.encan  Society  of  Newspaper 
Edlt^rs.  the  leading  pro!ossi..nal  organization 
for  editors,  and  wiis  a  past  president  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Assoc iii.ed  Press 

Alford  w.is  twice  nominated  as  a  director  of 
the  Associated  Pre.'a.  the  international  news 
gathering  organuation  of  which  the  Tribune 
has  been  a  member  since  1898 

He  was  a  member  and  former  director  of 
the  Pacliic  Northwest  Newspaper  Assn  and  a 
former  director  of  the  Allied  Dally  News- 
papers of   Washinguin 

Alford  was  nominated  four  times  to  attend 
the  press  siminars  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Press  luslitute  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

Alford  made  two  Pacific  cruises  as  gue^t  of 
the  Secretary  of  Nu".  y 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Palouse  Empire 
Chapter  of  Sigm.i  Delta  Chi.  a  national  Jour- 
nalism society 

Both  as  managing  editor  and  editor  and 
publisher,  Alfords  paramount  interest  was 
in  the  prosperous  development  of  the  Lewls- 
ton-Clarkston  region  based  upon  lu  geo- 
graphic location  and  natunil  resources. 

He  was  a  key  figure  in  the  opening  of  the 
Snake  River  tlirough  a  series  of  dams  which 
would  bring  year-round  navigation  between 
Portland  and  Lewiston  and  in  the  Lewis  & 
Clark  Highway  linking  Lewlston  with  Mis- 
soula. Mont. 

Both  these  campaigns  were  successful  The 
dams  on  the  lower  Snake  River  will  bring 
slackwater  navigation  to  Lewiston-Clarkston 
m  the  early  1970s  and  the  Lewis  i  Clark 
Highway  was  finished  in  1962. 

He  also  had  a  deep  interest  in  the  history 
of  Lewlston  and  all  of  Idaho.  He  wa«  chair- 
man of  the  Idaho  Historical  Society  board  at 
the  time  of  his  death  and  frequently  attended 
iot.ieiy  meetings  at  Boise. 

From  its  inception  lu  1935  until  early  this 
year.  Alford  was  .i  director  of  the  Lewiston 
Roundup  .Ass  n  In  retiring  from  the  board, 
he  said  that  it  was  lime  for  younger  men  to 
aasume  responsibility  for  the  Roundup  He 
was  the  oldest  member  of  the  board  in  terms 
of  service  at  the  time  he  retired 

SESVCO     ON      3RArr     BOARD 

Alford  waa  appointed  to  the  Nez  Perce 
County  Selective  Service  Board  when  .t  w;is 
organized  m  1940  and  continued  as  a  member 
until  I9o0 

In  1981.  at  the  time  the  Tribune  moved 
Into  the  present  building  at  505  C  St  Alford 
was  presented  an  ouutandlng  achievement 
award  by  the  Greater  Lewiston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  a  speecli  presenting  the  award. 
Dr  Donald  K  Worden.  a  former  Lewiston 
niayor.  said  he  had  only  been  misquoted 
once  during  eight  years  a.s  mayor. 

"Such  a  record  and  luch  devotion  to  accu- 
racy reflects  not  only  g.jod  policy  but  good 
training  .md  supervision."  Dr    Worden  suid 

A  lifelong  Democrat  of  independent  per- 
suasion, Alford  had  attended  every  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  national  convenUon 
since  1932  a:>d  had  been  pl.innlng  to  go  to  the 
Demmrratic  convention  at  Chicago  and  the 
Republican  convention  at  Minml  Bench  this 
summer. 
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At  each  convention  he  wtoI<-  dl.';p,itches 
for  the  Tribune  rrnders  on  convention  proc:- 
rf'Rs  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  Idaho 
delegations.  Including  smill  details  not  in- 
cluded in  tjeneral  press  coverage  He  was  an 
official  Idaho  delegate  at  several  Democratlc 
convcntlon.'! 

Alford  was  a  guest  of  Pre'.ldent  John  F 
Kennedy  at  a  White  House  luncheon  fur  edi- 
tors held  in  1962 

As  a  combined  editor  and  publisher,  Alford 
reco«fnizcd  that  a  newspaper  pursuing  excel- 
lence must  strike  a  balance  between  news 
and  advertising,  and  that  revenue  In  ad- 
vert ising  must  be  allied  with  news  columns 
of  quiUtv  and  thorou<'hness. 

In  strlklnc;  this  balance  for  the  Tribune. 
Alford  employed  a  gre.iter  number  of  edi- 
torial employes  than  most  newspapers  with 
comparable  size  and  circulation 

.Although  dutv  required  him  to  Eupervi.s? 
total  production.  Alfords  chief  interest  re- 
mained In  the  newsroom  lie  reluctantly  left 
in  1946 

Blessed  with  a  phenomen.il  memory  and  a 
pa.s£lon  for  minuscule  detail,  Alford  read 
each  morning's  Issue  of  the  Tribune  from  the 
b.ick  page  to  the  front  page  with  a  thoroiif.li- 
ness  none  of  his  staff  members  could  malcli 
From  the  news  columns  he  dredged  idexs  for 
future  stories  and  logged  them  in  his  date 
book.  Much  of  each  days  issue  of  the  Iri- 
bune  includinR  today's  and  many  days  to 
come  was  based  upon  his  voluminous  record- 
in'i  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  residents  of 
tho  Lewiston-Clarkston  region. 

BRIEFS     BFSr     READ 

Of  particular  importance  to  Alford  was  the 
N'vs  In  Brief  column,  which  he  considered 
the  best  read  section  of  the  Tribune.  He 
wrote  his  own  news  briefs,  provided  tips  on 
others  and  expected  his  stall'  members  to  do 
the  same. 

His  office  was  not  that  of  a  business  execu- 
tive, but  of  an  editor  keeping  abreast  of  the 
news  The  working  spice  on  his  de.sk  was 
reduced  through  the  years  to  a  ^mall  bare 
pitch  surrounded  by  mounds  of  paper,  each 
sheet  of  which  bore  some  relation  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Lewiston  Mornmt;  Tribune. 

Perhaps  Alford  summed  up  his  own 
philosophy  as  a  newspaperman  l>est  in  1961 
when  he  wrote  in  a  special  ediiion  of  the 
Tribune  at  the  time  the  new.-ipaper  moved  to 
Its  present  home 

•■  .  .  fortunately  a  newspaper  decs  not 
live  in  or  for  the  past  It  must  live  In  the 
present,  the  breathing,  pulsatlni:,  living 
present  It  must  be  prescient  .ind  ever  look 
forward  Into  tne  future  which,  in  ihis  ciuse, 
we  conftdenily  believe  is  full  of  promise  and 
the  ch.iilenge  of  limitless  .tchlevement 

"This  newsp.iper  h.is  f.u'.h  that  the  Lewis- 
Cl.irk  Empire  is  on  the  threshold  of  an  era 
of  new  and  sustained  progress  and  improve- 
ment without  parallel  m  its  hlslorv  It  as- 
pires to  continue  to  grow  with  this  great 
country  and  to  be  worthy  of  its  opportunl- 
Ues  for  sen-ice 

PtrDCE    FOR    Ft;TUP.E 

•  For  this  future,  the  Tribune's  pledge  Is 
th.it  we  shall  continue  to  do  our  best  to  de- 
serve continued  public  confidence  and  sup- 
port We  shall  endeavor  to  print  the  news 
fully  .Hid  imparti.iUy,  mterpretiiig  the  cliroii- 
icle  of  the  passing  days  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  aid  vn'h  due  regard  for  the  common 
uitere'.st,  ai.d  in  juinnig  the  strength  of  our 
influence  with  all  other  forces  for  advance- 
ment  " 

Alford  w.is  born  .it  Lc-wiston  Jim  7,  1907. 
the  son  of  Mr    and  .Mrs    E    L    Alford 

He  graduated  from  LcAistm  High  School 
ill  lti24  iind  attended  the  University  of  Idaho 
for  two  vears.  where  he  whs  .i  member  of  the 
Sigma  Nu  fraternity  and  v^orked  on  the  staff 
of  the  student  newspaper,  the  Arfioiiaut  He 
transferred  to  W.ushlngtoii  .t  Lee  University 
in  1928.  and  studied  'here  until  returning  to 
LeWiSton  in  1928. 
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He  WHS  married  'o  i he  former  Catherine 
H.ihn  Jiiii  1(1  Hi'^l  .tt  l>-v.iston  She  died 
-;ept   8,  19f>4 

He  mHrned  the  former  M.^ry  E.  Wagner 
A.i»:     2.').    1966,    .'t    Lewi.'.ioii 

Alford  was  .i  member  of  the  Presb\  terian 
Church  The  Lewisii  n  Elks  Lodge  the  Lewis- 
ton  and  Clarkston  ouiitiy  clubs  iiiid  Piil 
Chi  soo-il  lralernu> 

In  addition  !<i  his  widow,  he  is  survived  by 
two  sons.  Charles  H  Alford,  idverti.slng  man- 
ager of  the  Tilhune.  .oid  A  L  Alford.  Jr. 
general  malinger  of  ihe  Tilbune:  his  mother. 
Mr?!  E  L  ."ilford:  two  sisters.  Mrs.  E'lgenla 
Hiimblin  and  Mrs  John  H  Matlocki  ii  step- 
daughter, Shellv  Wagner,  and  ihree  grand- 
children, Albert  L.  Alford  HI  iBridi.  and 
(Gordon  H  Alford  sons  of  Mr  and  Mrr  .Al- 
bert L  Alford.  Jr  :  and  Catherine  Alford. 
d.iUghter  of  Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  H  Alford. 
His  younger  brother.  George  Gordon  Alford. 
w.is  killed  in  .>ii  airplane  crush  Uuiing  \Vf>rld 
War  II. 

The  body  is  being  brought  to  the  V.issar- 
Rawls  Funer.il  Home,  Funcrnl  ..'■raugeinents 
.ire  pending      T  W  C 

I  From  the  Lewlston  ildahoi  Mornr.ig 
Tribune  July  21,  19681 

A.  L     AlFORIl        f    NEWS!  'PFRMAN 

There  is  an  unwritten  rule  in  this  business 
that  we  shouldn't  'alk  too  inucli  .ibom  our 
<  iwn 

Telling  the  pu'-lic  about  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  tan  pitt  call  o:  hand  It  be- 
comes self-serving   e'en  \aln 

Thus,  we  examine  iii  minute  detail  the 
personalities  of  those  in  other  wallts  of  life, 
but  sometimes  overlook  the  substance  of  the 
few  genuine  giants  in  our  own  business. 

One  of  them  was  A.  L.  (Bud)  Alford,  the 
etlitor  and  publisher  o!  this  newspaper.  There 
has  been  no  more  rigid  adherent  to  ilie 
unwritten  rule  against  self-glorification  than 
he.  By  any  measure,  he  was  an  important 
and  significant  figure  in  this  state  and  region, 
a  man  of  broad  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  minor  and  the  mighty.  But  he  shunned 
pergonal  publicity.  That  was  partly  because 
he  *as  a  modest  man.  but  mostly  because 
he  didn't  consider  it  professional  for  news- 
papermen to  celebrate  themselves. 

So  there  is  probably  no  other  man  in  this 
state  of  equal  influence  and  substance  who 
has  had  so  little  written  about  lilm. 

But  death,  unexpected,  untimely  and 
unfair,  has  repealed  that  unwritten  rule  for 
the  moment  It  is  time  now  to  talk  about 
Bud  .Alford. 

He  was  what  many  of  us  are  afraid  Is  a 
vanishing  breed — the  iiuiepeudent  and  really 
quite  fearle.'s  publisher  ol  a  home-grown, 
home-owned  neuspaper 

Mhiiv  ol  the  smaller  uuiciJendent  dailies 
across  the  nation  have  been  disappearing  in 
recent  years  lino  what  someone  once  called 
iluiin  store  journalism  They  have  been  ac- 
(luired  by  corporations  looking  for  good  in- 
vestmenu  and  are  run  Irom  afar  in  liome  dis- 
tant head  office  by  men  generally  Ignorant 
of  the  communities  in  which  their  properties 
are  located. 

TTie  executives  dispatched  from  headquar- 
ters to  operate  these  chain  store  properties 
are  primarily  businessmen.  Bud  Alford  was 
a  rarity  among  publishers  today,  paradoxi- 
cally, because  he  was  first  and  foremost  a 
newspaperman. 

The  newspaper  business  was  his  work,  his 
hobby,  his  life.  He  was  in  the  office  seven 
days  11  week,  working  in  his  shirtsleeves  be- 
lunu  .1  desk  heaped  Incredibly  high  with  file 
tolders.  clippings,  old  newspapers  and  ev- 
trvtlung  else  he  needed  land  much  that  he 
(iliinii.  all  at  his  finger  tips.  It  was  a 
splendid  mess,  the  way  a  real  newspaperman 
should  always  keep  liis  desk. 

From  behind  that  wall  of  papers  he  fired 
a  daily  barrage  of  terse  directives  and  cri- 
tiques to  his  staff  in  the  style  of  a  traditional 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ramroddlng  city  editor.  He  read  every  line 
(■f  the  paper  almost  every  day.  The  corpora- 
iions  would  call  it  quality  control. 

Tlie  coverage  lie  demanded  and  usu.'ilU  re- 
ceived irom  his  staff  was  Intensive  and  de- 
iHiled  for  a  community  this  large  It  is  under- 
stood ui  the  newspaper  business  tiiat  a  week- 
ly paper  can  do  a  story  every  time  somebody 
s'luezes.  but  not  a  daily  in  a  communitv  lius 
size.  However,  someone  forgot  to  tell  Bud 
Alford  it  v.as  impossible.  So  we  ciio  i-  r.,e 
readers  expected  it. 

"i'ou  might  say  he  was  a  perfectionist  .nd 
he  probably  was,  but  that  word  con.iures  up 
iii.cctirate  visions  of  some  sort  of  fr.uitic 
f-Hiriency  expert  with  a  whip  in  his  h.md 
Bud  Alford  was  a  ([uiet,  even  a  shy  iikUI.  in 
lo-  f  with  his  newspaper  and  his  cominunltv 
;,!id  loyal  to  both.  The  simplest  way  to  ex- 
ulain  his  idea  of  running  a  newspaper  is  to 
.^ay  hS  ploughed  more  ol  the  profits  back 
into  the  product  than  he  had  to  or  ,,:.vorie 
ej-e  would  have, 

I'hose  who  tried  to  go  over  the  head  of  a 
siafr  member  and  tattle  about  rc.a  or 
imagined  grievances  x-o  the  boss  v  ere  wasting 
iheir  time.  Tlie  Ixsss  stood  behm'l  liis  em- 
jiloyes. 

Would-be  sacred  cows  were  invited  to  it  ive 
Tlie  rare  case  ol  an  advertiser  threatening 
economic  retribution  lor  an  editorial  was  met 
with  the  explanation  that  our  opinions  are 
not  for  sale."  And  neither  were  tht  news 
columns. 

In  short,  the  Tribune  was  run  the  way  a 
newspaper  .'^^hould  be,  by  a  nev^spaperman 
who  knew  more  about  Its  operation  than 
i,ny  member  of  his  stuff  and  didn't  deviate 
!rom  his  own  high  standard  of  ethics. 

A  part  of  Lewiston-Clarkston  from  his 
I  irth,  he  kept  it  that  way.  He  carried  on  m 
tlie  family  tradition  that  made  this  com- 
munity a  part  of  the  Tribune  and  vice  versa. 

From  his  guidance  and  example  the  same 
spirit  is  deeply  imbued  In  those  who  will 
(.trry  on.  That  is  his  legacy  to  the  veatlers 
and  the  profession  he  served. 

I  From    -.he   Boise    (Idaho)    Daily    Statesn.an 

July  22.   1968] 

A.  L.  Alford:  A  Singular  Ne\«.sman 

Outside  the  cubicles  of  power  in  this  state 
and  the  fraternal  gatherings  of  newspaper- 
men Bud  Alford  was  not  well  known  in 
Southern  Idaho.  He  was  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  at  the  time 
of  his  death  at  61  Saturday.  Mr.  Alford  hao 
been  publisher  since  1946. 

From  the  time  he  became  managing  editor 
in  1928  until  the  day  he  died  A,  L,  Alford 
was  dedicated  to  making  the  Tribune  .-n 
extension  of  himself — independent,  demand- 
ing of  accuracy  and  a  total  record  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Alford  personally  kept  a  dally  com- 
pendium of  births,  anniversaries  and  other 
personal  events  in  Lewiston  and  Clarkston 
and  filed  much  of  it  in  his  Impressive  memory. 

A  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Bud 
Alford  believed  in  change  and  time  alter 
time  in  the  face  of  entrenched  conservatism 
in  North  Idaho  put  the  Tribune  on  the  line 
in  favor  of  progress.  It  is  not  an  overstate- 
ment to  say  that  he  was  as  nearly  fearless  .is 
an  intelligent  and  sensitive  man  can  be. 

Bud  Alford  had  two  principal  interesit.  m 
newspapering  and  he  maintained  an  Intense 
and  demanding  concern  for  them.  One  was 
his  editorial  page.  The  other  was  the  local 
news  columns.  He  reviewed  every  editorial 
after  lie  became  publisher.  He  wrote  some  m 
that  flowing  style  of  his— always  unidentified. 
When  he  did  write  one.  the  newspaper  staff 
instantly  lecognized  his  work.  It  was  usually 
about  some  good  friend  or  associate,  written 
in  a  warmth  that  one  did  liot  notice  until  lie 
knew  him  well. 

Bud  Alford  had  a  newspaperman's  perfect 
combination  of  toughness  and  courtliness. 
He  wanted  nothing  less  for  the  Tribune  than 
to  make  It  the  best  newspaper  of  its  size  in 
the  nation. 
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Errors  however  trivial,  were  abhorrent  to 
i.iin  anil  every  one  hurt  Bud  Alford  a  little 
There  are  college  students  by  the  dozen  who 
have  known  the  wrath  of  the  publisher  for  ,i 
mi.'spelled  name,  a  lazy  attempt  at  getii.ii? 
,.  middle  initial  or  a  sloppy  story.  He  roan 
everv  word  of  the  Tribune  every  day  and 
'r.rned  out  a  sheet  swiftly  isolating  errors. 

He  Tiutghl  newspapermen  who  stuck  it  (^vt\ 
ti.e  import.ince  of  accuracy  and  fairness  Ai 
Ihe  Tribune  they  learned  or  they  left. 

The  lingering  stigma  of  a  foolish  mistake  is 
cut  into  every  Tribune  graduate.  Bud  AUord 
was  neither  a  vindictive  man  nor — gen- 
f  rally-  unforgivine.  He  forgot  long  before  llie 
reporter  or  editor  who  perpetrated  the  mis- 
(^teci. 

In  iKUinion  to  being  a  perceptive  buslness- 
i....n.  civic  leader  and  political  progressive. 
Bud  Alford  worked  quietly  to  improve  Idaho 
journalism  He  was  chagrined  at  times  bv 
some  untrained  college  graduate  who  bent  to 
the  task  of  producing  his  newspaper,  but  he 
'.iw  in  them  the  future  and  he  did  not  flinch 
from  iii.untaining  an  arduous  training  pro- 
gram. 

.Miinini  of  the  Tribune  are  scattered 
t'  ro.  ghout  the  state,  many  on  newspapers-- 
1;.   lucimg  The  Statesman. 

Two  sons  remain  to  carry  on  the  Alford 
:itwsp..per  tradition  that  goes  back  to  1892. 

.'^o  singular  was  Bud  Alford,  so  great  was 
l,is  impact  on  Idaho  Journalism  at  its  best, 
he  merits  lar  more  than  a  ritual  farewell  from 
his  coiuemporaries.  He  is  a  part  of  1he 
Tribune  and  the  Tribune  v^'as  an  abiding  part 
of  his  life. 


MOVE  AFOOT  TO  UNTIE  MILITARY 
GAG 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORHIA 
I.M  TUL  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
m.r,  I  include  the  following: 

.MovF  .Afoot  To  Untit  Military  Gag 
i  By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 

A  ir;ove  is  afoot  to  restore  the  Joint  duels 
'II  Staff  to  its  traditional  role  as  the  loii 
( 'helon  defense  planning  board. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit  t*e 
Slated  It  will  establish  in  the  next  Congress 
a  manpower  bubcommittee  to  oversee  the 
extent  to  which  the  Pentagon  is  overslalleo 
by  some  policy-making  civilians'  who  "seen, 
to  know  the  cost  ol  everything  but  the  value 
o:  nothing," 

The  committee  declared  in  Its  report  o}i 
•.he  military  authorization  bill.  There  is  an 
ever-mrreasing  gargantuan  bureaucracy  now 
in  existence  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  has  almost  unlimited  power  to  defer. 
delay,  overstudy,  or  cancel  weapons  systems" 

As  a  result,  the  legislators  said,  "morale 
i.monfr  the  officers  of  the  armed  services  lias 
been  steadily  eroding. 

One  way  to  reverse  this  trend  Is  to  substan- 
Hally  curtail  the  authority  and  number  of 
those  who  have  been  trained  throughout 
their  adult  lives  in  the  art  of  defense." 

riie  committee  recommended  a  10  percent 
across  the  board  reduction  in  the  number  of 
civilian  employes  in  defense  agencies,  espe- 
cially in  policy-affecting  areas.  SF>eclfic&lly, 
it  recommended  "substantial  reductions"  In 
the  office  of  the  assistant  secretary  of  defense 
(systems  analysis)  and  office  of  the  assistant 
secretary   of   defense    (public   a&alrs). 

The  issue  is  whether  the  battlefield- 
experienced  military  officers  should  be  par- 
amount on  military  matters,  or  whether  as 
now.  a  nonmilitary  civilian  staff  shall  hand 
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down    the    d^lstons    on    the    basis    of    non- 
battleneld  theories 

The  Natlnnal  Security  AC.  of  1947  plainly 
es-Ablished  '.he  Joint  Chiefs  oT  St*rT  as  the 
tt'P  military  plannini?  aneri.  v  'f  i^'verrimenc. 
b  r.  beRinninx  with  Sei  re'ary  of  Defense 
Koljert  M'Nan>ara  >.ia  recommendations  on 
deiVnse  matters  have  been  consistently  over- 
ridden This  n*8  bee!i  J  istified  in  the  name 
of  ■■tvUlan  control  of  the  niKit^Ary 

The  concept  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military,  which  military  men  like  other 
Anierlc  ins  strongly  support,  refers  to  control 
of  the  military  establishment  by  a  leifltl- 
m.itely  elected  government  However,  this 
concept  has  been  twisted  to  mean  civilian 
command  of  the  military 

Under  the  prtctice  of  civilian  command 
fif  the  niDiu.ry  inuuin  analysts  at  the  Pen- 
taijon  a;lve  detailed  directions  to  mtlUarv 
forces  concerninij  matters  which  are  opera- 
tu>naliy  and  constitutionally  a  nillUary  re- 
sponslbilnv 

Erer-th4»**enini;  la>ers  of  civilian  bureau- 
cracy are   bianicetlng  military  views 

A  survey  sh  wed  2  157  civilians  and  810 
mi.itary  p.-rs.  i::.,-.  just  In  the  single  ottice 
of  the  secretary  of  defease  In  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  there  were 
483  civilians  and  1,375  military  personnel 

Sec'lon  143  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
provides  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  select 
a  st.ifT  of  400  officers  with  the  approval  of  its 
chairman. 

Directly  under  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  defense  are  the  Defense  Atomic  Support 
Afliency  the  Defense  Communications  Agen- 
cy the  Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency  the 
Deiense  Intelligence  Agency  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency  and  other  agencies  These  .ic- 
tivltles  employ  more  than  70  000  civilians 
and  almost   10000  mllltarv  personnel 

The  "unified'  stjJI  agencies  bypass  the 
Joint  Chiefs  cf  StatT  and  report  directly  to 
the  secretary  of  defense.  The  experienced 
military  ofTlreri  have  become  little  more  than 
figureheads  under  these  procedures 

The  office  of  the  assistant  secre'nry  of  de- 
fense for  International  security  affairs  runs 
the  military  as.-ilstance  progrim,  and  in  this 
capacity  has  the  final  word  i  short  of  the 
secretary  cf  defense  and  the  President  i  in 
mailing   mllltarv   decisions  on   Vietnam 

Senior  civilians  Juggle  troops  and  plan 
air  striltes  on  the  basis  of  their  supposedly 
superior  policv"  knowledge  and  Justify  this 
by  manipulation  of  the  principle  of  •'civilian 
control  of  the  military  '" 

The  United  States  is  on  a  course  that, 
unless  drastically  changed,  will  destroy  our 
na'lon, 

Surely.  this  deserves  our  most  sober  atten- 
tion irrespective  of  all  political  consUlera- 
tlons. 


GEORGE 


WASHINGTONS 
HOUR 


FINEST 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

of      PEN.NSTLV\NIA 

IN    THE  cjENATE  Of    THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Wednesday    July  24,  19S8 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  Picidcnt.  Sol  Fein- 
stone,  of  Wa.shingt.in  C"ros.sint;,  Pa  has 
•spent  a  lifetime  studying,'  the  life  and 
career  of  Geori^e  Wa.shint,'ton.  and  to- 
day posses^ses  an  outstanding  historical 
collection  of  Washington  documents  and 
holograph  letters. 

The  Syracoie  University  Press  this 
vear  publi.<hed  an  article  entitled  Ten 
bays  That  Changed  the  World."  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Fem.^tone.  which  iiiider.scores 
the  .siviruhcance  of  Gt^jr.je  Wa-shin^; ton's 
10-day  battle  at  Trenion  and  Princeton 
'.n  New  Jersey  I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent 
L.a-it  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  anicle 
was  ordered  to  bf-  printed  in  the  Recoku. 
as  follows 
Ttn      D*Ya      rmr     Chancm)     the     World 

HEOIICE     W'AilU.NCTi>N   3    FINEST     HofR 

I  By  Sol  Felnstonei 
When  the  Amertc  in  reporter.  John  Reed, 
was  visiting  Russia  In  late  1917.  he  wit- 
nessed the  seizure  ut  power  by  Lenin  from 
the  weak  Kerensky  provisional  government, 
and  recorded  the  success  of  this  Bolshevik 
Revolution  in  a  volume  entitled  Ten  Days 
That  S/ioofc  the  World,  originally  published 
m  1919 

The  Instant  .ind  shocking  conversion  of 
C/.irlst  Russia  ml.'  the  Soviet  Union  did 
indeed  shake  the  world  to  Its  roots 

This  event  undoubtedly  prolonged  World 
War  t  and  fof'er -d  the  development  of  Fas- 
cist Italy  and  Na.-i  rirniuin.  bo''',  of  which 
provoked  World  War  II  During  the  post  war 
perliKl  Soviet  activities  and  Influence  re- 
sulted in  the  communlzntion  of  China. 
North  Korea.  North  Vietnam  md  Cuba,  and 
currently  are  keeping  the  Far  East  and  the 
Near  East  and  s<ime  portions  of  Africa  In  a 
constant  state  of  turmoil  and  confusion  The 
system  that  has  its  foundation  in  the  tragic 
events  of  October  and  November  1917.  now 
threatens  the  Jree  World  from  pole  to  pol?. 
Fortunately,  before  the  ten  days  d.^- 
scribed  by  John  Reed,  there  had  been  ten 
other  days  that  turned  the  tide  In  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  from  appirent  defeat  to  ul- 
timate victory  Moch  has  been  written  about 
these  ten  days  in  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
from  ChrlsTmas  Day  1776  to  January  3.  1777, 
but  the  pa-ssage  of  time  has  worn  away  the 
true  slgnltlcance  of  this  great  period  in  -.he 
history  of  our  country 

tJnfortunately.  some  historians  deal  un- 
justly with  the  makers  of  history  and  events 
of  their  lifetimes  Myths  and  legends  that 
distort  the  character  of  the  hero  are  spread 
and  widely  accepted  as  fact  As  a  collector 
of  original  manuscrlpfj  and  documents,  I 
first  learned  that  the  American  Revolution. 
which  was  led  to  success  by  George  Wash- 
ington, was  not  primarily  commercial  or  eco- 
nomic but  basicallu  thr  struggle  of  Free  Men 
to  remain  fre  These  manuscripts  revealed 
to  me  that  W.ishingt<jn  w.ia  not  a  haughty 
aristocrat,  ambitious  to  become  ,i  duke  or 
king,  but  on  the  contrary,  was  a  warm- 
hearted, sometiinea  temperamental,  solf- 
dlsclpllned  gentleman  who  maintained  the 
welf.ire  of  the  American  people  .ind  the  fu- 
ture greatness  of  our  country  as  his  primary 
concern   .ind   determination 

By  the  summer  of  1T75.  the  thirteen  Brit- 
ish colonies  In  America  had  begun  miUUrv 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  they  had  e.tperi- 
enced  wuhln  the  Imperial  System  In  July, 
1776,  these  colonies  decUu-ed  themselves  po- 
litically independent  of  the  mother  coun- 
try King  George  III  and  ."^ome  of  his  Parlia- 
mentarv  leaders  determined  to  cru^h  this 
rebellion  qtuckly  and  decisively.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  that  year  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  under  Washington  suffered 
defeat  after  defeat  Ihe  rebels  were  beaten 
at  Long  Island.  Manhattan.  White  Plains  and 
driven  from  New  York  stiite  as  the  enemy 
captured  both  Fort  Washington  and  Fort 
Lee  The  British  ch^ised  Washington  across 
New  Jersey,  but  the  Americ uxs  escaped  over 
the  Delaware  Hlver  into  Pennsylvania  and 
prevented  the  enemy  fr^'m  following  by  seiz- 
ing all  river  craft  within  a  forty  mile  area 
The  .American  Cause  was  at  Its  lowest  ebb 
in  December  1776  The  small  and  tired  Ameri- 
can army  w.is  encamped  along  the  Delaware 
River  fri>m  Bristol  to  Coryell's  Ferry,  now 
called  New  Hope  Oenertil  Charles  Lee.  con- 
sidered by  many  critics  of  Washington  to 
have  beeii  the  ablest  .American  Field  Com- 
mander, had  been  taken  prisoner  under  sus- 
picious circunut  inces  The  Continental  Con- 
gress had  tied  from  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more The  British  Commander.  General  Wil- 
liam Ho*e.  had  threatened  to  cross  the  rl'.er 
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*,rh    superior    forces   for    the    tinal    blow    In 
■he  -spring  or  sooner 

C^n  December  18,  1776  from  his  camp  near 
ihe  Falls  of  Trenton.  General  Washington 
wrote  to  his  brother.  John  Atigustlne.  as 
follows:  ".  .  .  between  you  and  me  I  think 
our  Affairs  are  in  a  very  bad  situation;  not 
so  much  from  the  apprehension  of  Oenl. 
Howe's  Army,  .is  from  the  defecticn  of  New 
•Vork.  Jerseys,  .ind  Pennsylvania  In  short, 
the  Conduct  of  the  Jerseys  has  been  most 
Infamous  Instead  of  turning  out  to  defend 
their  Country  and  affording  ud  to  our  Army, 
they  are  making  their  submissions  as  fast  as 
they  can  ...  if  every  nerve  is  not  straln'd 
to  recruit  the  New  Army  with  all  possible 
expedition,  I  think  the  game  is  pretty  near 
up  .  .  .  No  man  I  believe,  ever  had  a  greater 
choice  of  difficulties  and  less  means  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  them  However,  under 
a  full  persuasion  of  the  justice  of  our  Cause 
I  cannot  but  think  the  prospect  will 
brighten 

Washington  did  not  know  how  the  prospect 
would  brighten,  but  lie  did  know  that  he 
CO'  Id  not  wait  for  -prlng  to  take  a  stand, 
which  he  hoped  would  stop  defections  to  the 
Crown  and  stimulate  new  enlistments  for  the 
Cause  Having  .ilready  received  unlimited 
powers  from  the  Continental  Congress,  h? 
was  entirely  and  solely  responsible  He  was 
compelled  to  plan  for  immediate  action  He 
alone  had  to  decide 

Historians  say  tliat  Washington  ordered 
his  staff  and  field  officers  to  convene  as  i 
council  of  war  and  give  their  opinions  on  the 
appropriate  and  Immediate  course  of  action 
'Years  following  this  event,  various  writers 
"discovered"  the  so-called  House  of  Deci- 
sion"—in  four  conflicting  locations  each 
close  to  General  Washington's  own  head- 
quarters. Tliere  Is  no  shred  of  evidence  how- 
ever, that  Washington  ever  went  near  any 
farmhouses  m  •AliK-h  his  officers  were  billeted 
An  examination  of  his  correspondence  In- 
dicates that  up  to  mid-day  of  December  '^3 
he  had  not  decided  on  a  course  of  action  It 
was  not  until  late  that  evening  that  Wash- 
ington announced  his  orders  to  return  to 
New  Jersey  and  light  It  was  at  this  time  that 
George  Washington  unhesitantly  took  up  the 
challenge  and  launched  the  ten-day  '  enter- 
prise, ten  days  of  courage  and  heroism,  ten 
days  that  ripped  the  tide  from  defeat  to 
victory,  ten  days  that  changed  the  w\irlJ  lor 
Freedom. 

The  ten-day  epic  began  wl; h  tl.p  recrosslng 
of  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  December  25. 
Historians  do  not  kr.ow  delinitely  whether 
the  Commander-lr.-Chief  crossed  by  ferry, 
which  IS  more  likely,  or  In  a  Durham  boat. 
One  thing  Is  certain  to  students  of  Washing- 
ton; regardless  of  the  type  of  craft  used,  he 
was  certainly  not  concerned  with  his  own 
appearance  nor  was  he  at  .ill  mindful  of 
being  a  posing  figtire  while  General  John 
Cilover  s  Marblehead  mariners  were  working 
to  keep  the  cralt  on  cotirse  through  the  float- 
ing ice  Later  .irtlsts  who  have  tried  to  re- 
create the  scene  In  various  media  have  failed 
to  capture  the  real  character  nf  the  man 
leading  the  expedition  through  the  stormy 
night 

On  the  second  day  December  26.  W:Lshing- 
ton  defeated  the  surprised  Hessi.ins  at 
Trenton,  taking  more  than  '.)00  nrl.soners  and 
Inflicting  some  20  to  30  cisualtles  on  the 
enemy  with  only  two  Americans  dead  and 
three  wounded  On  tt.e  27th  he  returned  to 
his  Newtown.  Pennsylvania  camp,  but  re- 
cnnssed  the  river  to  Trenton  three  days  later, 
on  the  :iOth  to  Join  Colonel  John  Cad- 
walader's  brigade  on  .\ssunpink  Creek  In  the 
battle  of  January  2.  1777.  General  Howe 
cornered  Washington's  army  on  the  Creek 
and  was  ready  to  capture  the  Fox"  and  fin- 
ish the  rebellion  In  the  morning,  Wa-shlngtoii 
fooled  'he  rnemy  and  escaped  the  Hounds  " 
by  leaving  a  small  contuigent  at  camp,  with 
hres  burning,  and  led  the  mam  force  to  out- 
flank and  defeat  the  British  at  Princeton  on 
the   last   day   of   his  enterprise. 
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Tills   tenth    day    was   Washington's    finest 

hotir. 

At  the  critical  moment  after  General  Huph 
Mercer  was  bayoneted  near  the  Quaker  Meet- 
ing Hou.se  and  Cadwalader's  Philadelphia 
militiamen  were  fleeing  with  Mercer's  men  In 
.1  shameful  retreat,  the  Great  Washington 
rode  into  the  mlUtla  mob"  and  reversed  the 
stampede,  crvini;.  "Fi'Uow  me  and  hold  lire." 
The  .Americans  observing  their  Commander- 
in-Chief,  instantly  turned  and  followed  him 
through  Lmoke  and  lire  and  heard  him  shout, 
■  Bring  up  the  troops    The  Day  is  Ours!  " 

This  day  was  indeed  ours— ours  for 
Freedom 

The  British  in  Nassau  Hall  at  Princeton  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  the  tenth  day  termi- 
nated m  glory  for  George  Washington  and 
eventually  in  ultimate  victory  at  Yorktown. 


RACE  WITH   CATASTROPHE 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOVi^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jii)y  24.  1968 
Mr  RUMSFTXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
It  has  been  suspested  that  the  Post  Office 
be  operated  as  a  corporation,  and  this 
lime  the  recommendation  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Postal  Organization,  which  has  studied 
the  continued  deterioration  of  our  postal 
.service,  despite  the  increased  costs  be- 
ing borne  by  postal  patrons.  When  this 
proposal  was  first  advanced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  expressed  my  strong  agreement  with 
this  concept  and  urged  that  prompt  and 
favorable  action  be  taken  to  implement 
the  formation  of  a  postal  corporation. 

I  am  insertin?  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  which  reflects  my  views  on  this 
matter  which  is  of  real  Importance  to 
every  citizen  of  this  Nation: 

R.\cE  WrrH  Catastrophe 
With  Its  technological  and  managerial  so- 
phistication, this  country  ought  to  be  able 
to  provide  the  best,  rather  than  one  of  the 
worst  postal  services  in  the  world.  That 
dream  probably  could  be  realized  if  Congress 
enacted  the  substantive  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Postal  Organ- 
ization as  set  forth  in  the  splendid  report 
Towards  Postal  Ej:cellencc. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Is  in  a  "race  with 
catastrophe  "  In  1963  and  again  in  1966,  to 
cite  the  most  egregious  examples,  operation 
of  the  Chicago  Post  Office — world's  largest 
postal  facility — came  to  a  complete  halt. 

Tlie  increasing  volume  of  mall  in  this 
country,  about  80  billion  pieces  this  year,  is 
movmt:  more  slow'.y  than  ever;  fewer  home 
deUverics  are  contemplated:  postage  rates  go 
higher.  The  crisis  is  graphically  summarized 
in  the  commission's  statistics  on  postal  pro- 
ductivity In  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, a  unit  of  capital  and  Kibor  in  1967  pro- 
duced 34  per  cent  more  output  than  it  did 
;n  1958  But  over  the  same  1958-67  period, 
the  increase  in  mail  service  per  unit  of  capi- 
tal   ind  labor  was  only  2.5  per  cent. 

Why  did  the  efficiency  of  the  private  econ- 
omy grow  nearly  fourteen  times  faster  than 
that  of  the  Post  Office?  The  answer  lies  in 
the  massive  capital  Investments  that  em- 
body new  technology,  the  rising  educational 
.ittainment  of  the  labor  force  and  advanced 
managerial  practices.  While  the  private  sec- 
tor forged  ahead,  the  Post  Office,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  continued  to  operate  very 
much  as  it  did  a  century  ago.  It  is  at   this 
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point,  the  failure  to  exploit  new  technology, 
that  one  comes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
The  man  charged  with  managing  the 
postal  service  exercises  virtually  no  mana- 
gerial control:  his  title  of  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral carries  with  It  powers  that  are  about  as 
circumscribed  as  those  of  a  company  com- 
mander. He  has  little  or  no  power  over  the 
hiring  or  firing  of  personnel,  the  rates  that 
are  charged  for  postal  ser\  ices  or  over  si>end- 
ing  for  new  capit.il  equipment. 

The  commission's  solution  :s  to  vest  a  sin- 
gle authority  with  the  powers  necessary  to 
provide  an  efficient  post-il  service  It  proposes 
the  chartering  of  a  Government-owned 
Postal  Corporation  empowered  to  hire  and 
promote  personnel  on  a  nonpolilical  basis,  to 
determine  rates  of  compensation  according  to 
competitive  standards,  to  set  post.il  rates. 
subject  to  Congressional  veto,  and  to  borrow 
money  in  the  private  capit.U  markets  for 
now  postal  facilities. 

The  commission's  proposal  that  post.il 
rates  reflect  the  true  cost  of  service  would 
not  necessarily  preclude  subsidies  that  may 
in  fact  be  socially  desirable.  But  if  subsidies 
are  to  be  granted,  they  should  he  through 
direct  Government  subventlnn,  no;  by  set- 
ting charges  below  the  increment.il  cost  of 
the  service.  The  advantage  of  subvention  Is 
that  It  would  be  open  to  public  scrutiny  and 
be  periodically  subject  to  Congressional 
review. 

Does  the  goal  of  postal  efficieiicy  conflict 
with  the  need  to  provide  employment  for 
people  with  little  education  and  few  skills, 
especially  members  of  the  di-sadvant aged, 
nonwhite  minorities  who  are  now  attracted 
to  the  postal  service?  Not  if  the  costs  of  sort- 
ing and  transporting  mail  are  drastically  re- 
duced through  automation  The  labor  that  is 
thus  saved  in  post  offices  should  make  it 
economically  feasible  to  employ  more  post- 
men for  more  frequent  home  deliveries 

The  need  to  vest  the  power  to  manage  'he 
Post  Office  In  .a  single  authority  Is  clear,  and 
the  Postal  Corporation  proposal  advanced  by 
Frederick  R  Kappel  and  his  colle.Tgues  seems 
promising.  Instead  of  the  non-committal 
comment  it  received  from  tlie  President,  it 
deserves  strong  support  from  the  Administr,\- 
tion.  Congress  and  a  public  suffering  under 
the  intolerable  postal  system  of  today. 


ADDRESS  OF  MR,  DAVID  BRADEN 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OP   TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  h-TATES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1968 

Mr.  TO'WER.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Mr.  David  Braden,  the  outgoing  pres- 
ident of  the  Oak  Cliff  Lions  Club  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
members  which  I  believe  desen-es  special 
attention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  E.xtensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  beinc;  no  ob.iection.  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Last  week  as  we  met  to  have  our  Installa- 
tion Party,  a  man  assumed  a  station  in  a 
kitchen  corridor  in  Los  Angeles.  Later  that 
evening  he  shot  and  killed  a  \JS.  Senator, 
Robert  Kennedy,  a  candidate  for  the  Pres- 
idency of  this  Nation. 

The  next  day.  as  I  contemplated  this  tragic 
and  horrible  event,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
while  spending  a  pleasant  and  amusing  eve- 
ning. I  had  done  little  then  (or  in  this  year 
for  that  matter)  that  you  could  ^^Tap  some 
serious  thought  around— I  have  left  that  to 
the  guest  speakers  at  this  rostrum. 
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Blackie  Sherrod,  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  pointed  out  in  his  column  of  Monday 
evening  that  it  is  time  lor  all  those  who  have 
a  podium  to  use  it:  be  it  a  service  club,  or 
a  sign  on  the  back  of  a  city  bus  For  two  more 
weeks  this  is  my  soap  box,  and  trxlay  I  shall 
use  it  in  a  serious  vein. 

Lest  I  be  remembered  only  as  a  clown,  I 
wotild  like  to  remind  you  today  of  the  moito 
of  Lions  Interiuitioiial:  "Liberty,  Iiitelli- 
cence.  Our  Nation's  Safety,"  It  is  in  that 
regard  that  I  make  this  statement  I  make  it 
that  someone  might  sperik  for  the  common 
man  of  this  Nation:  Who  leads  a  common 
life;  earns  a  common  salary;  has  a  common 
iimbiuon;  a  common  dream;  and  pays  com- 
mon taxes. 

I  .-peak  to  you  as  the  f  irum  of  common 
men  tveryv.here.  and  as  a  representative. 

All  America  has  been  told  this  past  week- 
over  and  over  again— that  we  are  a  sick 
society. 

Gentlemen,  I  propose  to  you  ih.it  I  ;.m 
sick-  maybe  you  are  sick  too 

I  am  sick  to  death  of  being  told  I  am  .■^ick; 
By   Government   ofTiclals  who  will   iiot    en- 
force law.   .  .  . 

By  politicians  who  dance  tJ  the  tune  of 
minnrily  grotips; 

Bv  those  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  college 
lecture  platform  who  use  their  office  to  pro- 
ject the  socialistic  creed  of  radicals, 

I  am  sick  to  death  of  being  told  I  am  sick  • 
By  idealistic  aggressive  news  reporters  and 
cvaluatcTS    ( of    whatever   medial,    who    have 
the  riudacln-  to  tell  me  I  should  believe  vhat- 
rver  th.ey  believe— knowing  I  liavc  no  vehicle 
to  publicly  ^  nice  try  disrigreemcn* 
I  am  sick  of  being  told  I  am  sick  ■ 
By   foppish   entertainers  draped   in    Nel'.ru 
Jackets,   feminine   necklaces,   and   a   cloak   of 
pscudo  intellect ualism. 

I  am  Kick  of  cynical  attitudes  toward 
patric^iism  and  ovir  .American  institutioiis. 

I  ,im  sick  of  s-icrificlng  the  cream  of  Amer- 
can  manhood  in  political  wars  we  are  not 
fmhli.-ig  to  win. 

I  I'.m  sick  of  the  decline  in  integrity  and 
personal  honor  m  this  nation, 

I  am  sick  of  the  permissive  attitude,  laxity, 
and  tolerance  to  jjressure  groups  and  the 
criminal  element  that  is  bringing  this  na- 
tion to  Its  knees  m  lawlessness 

I  am  sick  of  seeing  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  the  laws  of  this  nat.on  cma.scul.ited 
by  a  supreme  court  and  administrators  who 
make    their   person;il    creeds    the    law   of    the 

land 

I  am  sick  of  dirty,  tmw.shed.  foul- 
mouthed— whether  you  call  them  hippies, 
beatniks,  or  pseudo  poor  people 

I  am  sick  of  not  being  able  to  Uike  my 
family  to  a  movie  because  it  is  loaded  with 
extraneous  offensive  matter  whose  only  pur- 
pose Is  to  shock. 

I  ani  sick  of  seeing  the  same  phrases  m 
the  popular  literature  of  the  day  that  I  see 
scrawled  on  the  walls  of  public  toilets. 

I  am  sick  of  so  called  educators  and  Ic.d- 
ers  too  weak  kneed  themselves  to  understand 
the  value  of  discipline  in  the  character  of 
a   man 

I  am  sick  of  a  coneress  which  leeislates  out 
of  emot.onalism  rather  than  reason,  thereby 
taking  awav  the  rights  of  all 

I  ;m  sick  of  being  told  I  am  sick  wit'n  •. io- 
lence  because  of  assassinations  by  mentally 
deranged  men.  fed  on  a  steady  diet  of  vio- 
lence .md  perversion  by  the  nations  periodi- 
cals press,  television  and  movies,  all  con- 
doned, even  aided,  by  courts  'Ahich  permit 
license  in  the  name  of  freedom 

I  am  sick  of  riots,  of  marches,  and  those 
who  force  themselves  and  their  ideologies 
down  mv  throat  without  qualification. 

I  am  sick  of  those  who  say  I  owe  tliem 
cvervthing.  because  of  .he  sins  of  my  fore- 
fathers, when  I  have  looked  down  both  ends 
of  a  machine  gun  barrel  to  defend  them  and 
their  right  to  be  here 

Take  note  gentlemen  in  high  pl.aces,  you 
will  not  see  me  in  the  streets  with  a  plac- 
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mni  or  ■  run.  you  will  he*r  the  thunder  of 
the  common  man  at  the  polling  place,  cart- 
ing a  vote  tor  Liberty  Intelllgenee  Our 
Nation*   Safety 


ON   THE   NONPROI.IFERATION 
TREATY     AMEN    liKOTHER 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroaJtiA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\fondav    July  22    I96S 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Speaker  for 
months  I  have  contended  that  the  Nu- 
clear NonprolUeration  Treatv  now  before 
the  other  body  for  ratification  has  not 
been  subjected  to  a  cost- benefit  analysis 
by  thU  administration  I  have  repeatedly 
cbargeiUhat  the  NonproUferatlon  Treaty 
has  been  approached  as  If  It  were  moth- 
erhood and  Intrinsically  (?ood. 

Now.  Dr.  William  R  Klntner.  deputy 
director  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Research 
Institute  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  written  an  analysis  of  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  for  the  National 
Observer  His  analysis  concludes  that  the 
Nonprollferatlon  Treaty  is  Indeed  full  of 
loopholes  which.  If  not  potentially  dan- 
gerous to  the  United  States,  at  least 
would  render  the  treaty  meaningless 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  issue 
to  all  Americans,  particularly  at  this 
moment  In  history.  I  have  obtained  per- 
mission for  I>r  Klntner  s  analysis  to  be 
set  forth,  as  follows 
A  FoariCN  PoLitrr  Anai,T8T  Sees  TIieaty  P«ob- 

Lxua     How  TH«  NCCt.XA«  NijNP«OLIFI«.*TION 

Pact  Mat  Umohimini  NATO 

(By  WUllam  R    Klntner) 

(Note  —WUllam  R  Klntner  who  wrote  thj» 
aaalysls.  la  deputy  director  foreign  Policy 
Reoearch  Inatltute,  University  of  Pennayl- 
vanla  He  la  also  professor.  International  Re- 
lations and  Political  Science  Departments,  at 
that  university  He  served  21  years  in  the 
U  S  Army  and  has  been  a  member  ot  the 
planning  staJT  of  the  National  Securtty  Coun- 
cil The  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty  la 
now  before  the  US    Senate  for  ratlflcatlon  ) 

President  Johnsun  on  the  occasion  of  the 
signing  of  the  noiiprollferauon  treaty  on 
July  1  called  the  treaty  "the  most  important 
International  agreement  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nuclear  age  "  The  triple  signature 
ceremonies  in  Washington.  London,  and  Mos- 
cow brought  to  an  end  m.  re  than  six  years 
of  diplom.itlc  etTortd 

Since  January  la64.  when  the  Umted 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  both  proposed 
a  nonpro'.lferatiori  a+:reement  .imung  '.he  par- 
tial arms  measures  they  presented  at  Geneva, 
each  power  has  argued  th.it  such  an  instru- 
ment Aould  serve  the  i.'a'.ise  of  International 
peace  and  stability  The  United  States  fre- 
quently offered  the  fuUuwlng  reasons  as  to 
why  the  nonnuclear  states  should  continue  to 
abMaln  frt.m  the  nvclear  course  ili  Ex- 
pansion 'n  the  size  of  the  nuclear  club  will 
further  complicate  the  already  complex  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  disarmament  (2i  Such  ex- 
panslon  would  increase  the  rlik  of  technical 
accident  unauthorized  use,  strategic  miic.tl- 
eulation.  or  uncontrolled  escalation  from 
limited  war  and  thus  make  for  a  les.s  stable 
world  i3i  Small  national  nuclear  forces  are 
co«tly  and  detract  from  development  (4i 
S'lch  forces  are  provocative  accident-prone 
become  obsolescent  quickly  and  luck  both 
cretlioiUty  and  military  uuilty. 

No  prudent  statesman  can  blink  at  the 
f.ict  th.it  the  atom  has  two  faces  one  war- 
like, and  one  peaceful  These  two  faceo.  like 
those  of  Janus,  are  very  closely  connected, 
rhe  use  of  clviiim  nuclear  reactors  for  gen- 
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eraflng  electric  power  Is  expanding  at  a  rate 
which  makes  some  form  of  control  appefir 
Imperative  It  has  been  estimated  that  by 
1S>80  their  annual  output,  world-wide,  of 
plutoruum  as  a  by-product  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  100,000  kilograms  This  Is 
enough  to  make  about  ISiHX)  elementarj-" 
atonuc  txjmbs  per  year 

Par.idoilcaily,  the  United  States  h.i>!  done 
more  than  «ny  other  nation  to  f.icllitate  the 
spread  uf  technology  and  uiformHtl.'n  'hat 
would  make  the  proliferation  nf  national  nu- 
clear weapons  cipabUltles  possible  This  per- 
haps constitutes  an  import.int  motive  In  the 
minds  of  those  who  deem  a  nonprollferatlon 
tre;<f  y  a    matter  of  life  and  death  " 

SHAPING  Till  DECISION 

Nevertheless,  as  the  U  S  Senate  now  em- 
barks upon  a  debate  over  ratlflcatlon  of  !hl» 
treaty,  certain  fundamental  concepts  of  de- 
cision-making ought  to  be  kept  In  mind 
Decision-making  In  the  political  as  m  all 
other  orders  involves  a  weighing  of  prob.ible 
gams  and  probable  I'osts 

One  of  the  difflcultles  of  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  treaty  heretofore  Is  that  lis 
advocates  have  been  a  bit  too  .irdent  In  their 
zeal,  they  have  exaggerated  the  potential  as- 
sets ot  the  treaty  while  brushing  Ita  potential 
liabilities  under  the  rug  Yet  whether  the 
nonprollferatlon  treaty  constitutes  a  net 
benefit  to  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
alliance  Is  something  which  should  not  be 
tiUcen  for  granted  but  which  ought  to  be 
discovered  If  it  Is  true-  through  a  process 
of  honeat,  intelligent  inquiry 

American  policy-makers  should  have  sufB- 
clent  humility  to  admit  that  what  strikes 
them  as  a  luglcai  necessity  might  not  compel 
the  assent  of  all  the  non-nuclear  states,  nor 
even  the  small  number  of  critical  'tiireshold 
powers'  whose  assent  the  treaty  has  really 
been  designed  to  ibtaln 

Three-score  states  subscribed  to  the  treaty 
In  W.ishmgton  on  the  day  of  the  signing  .aid 
others  will  undoubtedly  approve  it.  Yet  there 
are  some  pKjlltlcally  Important  states  which 
harbor  serluus  misgivings  over  the  present 
treaty 

WITHHOLDING  AGBCEMENT 

.Mr  Morarjl  Desal.  the  deputy  prime  min- 
uter of  India,  saJd  that  his  country's  decision 
not  to  sign  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  in  Its 
present  form  was  taken  after  mature  consid- 
eration Japan  Is  ,tlso  expected  to  take  a  long, 
hard  look  before  reaching  a  decision  Autlior- 
Itatlve  sources  reported  that  Israel,  although 
approving  the  treaty  In  principle,  was  not  y*t 
ready  to  sign  the  document  because  of  cer- 
tain reservations  '  The  West  German  gov- 
ernment indicated  that  It  had  no  im- 
mediate Intention  of  signing  the  treaty  un- 
til a  whole  series  of  problems."  Including 
E.^st  German  haras.sment  -it  access  routes  to 
West  Berlin  and  several  other  East-'.Vest 
questions  had  been  resolved  The  position  of 
each  of  these  countries  merits  some  atten- 
tion. 

India  IS  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
likely  new  candidate  for  the  nuclear  club 
Although  India  stands  committed  to  atomic 
energy  only  for  peaceful  purposes,  the  Indian 
capacity  to  follow  China  into  the  realm  of 
nuclear  wciipons  is  well  known  India  wants 
Iron-clad  guarantees  from  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  -Stales,  or  both,  to  pro- 
tect her  against  any  threatened  Chinese  Com- 
munist use  of  nuclear  weapons  against  her 
If  India  does  not  find  satisfactory  answers 
to  her  security  problems,  India  may  not  sign 
the  treaty  and  will  keep  open  the  option  c)f 
de\  eloping  her  own  nuclear  weapons  'o  neu- 
tr,i;:?e  the  Chinese  Communist  nuclear 
ihre.it  If  India  does  not  sign  the  treatv  It  is 
unlikely  that  Paklswn  will 

Officially,  the  Jiipar.ese  have  favored  the 
nonprollferatlon  treaty,  but  they  advocate 
that  the  existing  nuclear  powers  should  take 
iubsequeut  steps  leading  to  the  abolition  of 
nuclear  weapons  At  the  si\me  time.  Japan 
WiShes  to  retain  the  option  to  develop  its  own 
n\ic;ear  explosives  If  it  should  wish  to  do  so 
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Purh    actions    could    result    In    Japan's    ac- 
quiring a  weapons  capability. 

Israel  IS  another  country  that  has  both  the 
technical  means  and  a  sUong  motivation  foi 
building  nuclear  weapons  There  are  manv 
circumstances  m  Israel's  strategic  situation 
which  loguaKy  dictate  development  of  nu- 
de,ir  weapons  In  this  respect  she  could  not 
.iflord  e.en  for  a  few  days  to  run  second 
TTius  although  Israel  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tun  supporting  the  nonprollferatlon  treatv 
in  the  UN  General  Assembly,  she  hns  lelt 
.impelled  to  hedge  on  signing. 

If  the  United  States  tries  to  pres.surr  U- 
r.iel  into  signing  the  treaty,  this  countiv 
may  ha\e  to  pay  a  high  price  a  public  hi- 
lateral  security  pact  with  Israel  which  might 
result  in  the  more  or  less  permanent  .illena- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  from  the  Arab 
world 

William  C  Foster  director  of  the  U  S  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  long  ago 
recogni/.ed  the  adverse  Implications  which  ,i 
nonprollfer.ition  .igreement  might  have  upon 
the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organisation 
NATO),  and  especially  upon  West  Germaii- 
U  S  ties,  m  a  controversial  article  which 
:i])peared  a  month  before  this  country  pre- 
sented a  1965  draft  treaty  to  the  Geneva 
Conference  In  negotiating  the  nonprollfera- 
tlon treaty,  the  United  States  has  seemed  in 
the  eyes  of  many  knowledgeable  Europeans 
to  be  placing  the  objective  of  promoting  a 
rfcrcnrc  with  the  Soviets  ahead  of  alliance  co- 
hesiveneas  Allied  disagreements  concernint: 
•he  NPT  reflect  a  growing  awareness  thm 
there  is  now  a  certain  IncompfttlblUty  of 
United  States  foreign-policy  objectives,  all 
official  denials  to  .the  contrary  uotwlthstimd- 
ng 

TWO    VITAL    INTERESTS 

The  Uiuted  SUtes.  during  the  ihree-ye..r 
course  oi  the  negotiations  over  the  text  ol 
•he  treaty,  made  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
Union  which  had  a  bearing  on  two  vital 
interests  of  the  European  allies — nuclear 
sharing  within  NATO  and  the  possibility  ol 
a  European  community  deterrent.  Both  con- 
cepts, and  U  S.  support  for  them,  were  im- 
plicit in  the  text  of  the  original  draft  treatv 
bubmlltcd  by  the  United  States  to  the  Gene\;' 
Conference  m  August  1969- 

Each  of  the  nuclear  States  Party  to  this 
Tr(»aty  undertakes  .  ,  not  to  lake  any  other 
action  which  would  cause  an  increase  in  the 
total  number  of  States  and  other  organizu- 
tums  having  Independent  power  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  |and|  not  to  assist  any  non- 
nuclear  State  In  the  manufacture  of  nudf-ar 
wp,ipons  ' 

Given  the  wording  of  the  article  in  the 
11'65  draft  treaty  it  was  possible  to  enMsase 
the  emergence  of  a  Joint  European  atomic 
deterrent  in  which  one  of  the  existing  West 
European  national  deterrents  (the  Britisli 
and  Uie  French  i  or  both  of  them  would  be 
merged  into  a  collective  grouping  Neverthe- 
less, .liter  arousing  the  Europeans'  interest  in 
a  N.ATO  nuclear  force  and  after  advancing 
t!ie  European  option."  the  United  stales 
dropped  both  concepts  from  the  text  'f  lis 
dr. lit  treaty 

In  Its  final  form.  .Article  I  reads 
Each  nuc!ear-we..pon  Slate  Parly  to  tins 
Tveity  undertakes  not  lo  transfer  to  any 
recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control 
o\cr  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly  " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  compro- 
niises  which  have  been  struck,  during  the 
neKOiiation  of  the  treaty,  at  ihe  cost  of  pro- 
N.\'rO  .ind  pro-European  positions  once  hekl 
b\  the  United  Slates  hu\e  had  a  most  adv^r^(' 
efleci  upon  the  political  mood  of  our  major 
.•^'.li^nce  system  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve chat  the  .SoMets  have  taken  advani.ipe 
of  the  pri'tracied  negotiations  at  Geneva  m 
order  to  undermine  the  confidence  of  the 
West  Europeans  In  Hie  whole  NATO  struc- 
ture. 

For  19  >ears  the  destruction  of  NATO  ha.? 
been   a  major  goal  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
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The  alienation  of  West  Germany  from  NATO 
has  beckoned  Soviet  diplomacy  as  the  most 
appropriate  method  for  bringing  about  the 
collapse  of  the  alliance  and  the  withdrawal 
of  U  S  power  from  Western  Europe.  The  very 
ptiorts  lo  negotiate  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
have  provided  Moscow  with  the  opportunity 
to  deepen  divisions  within  the  AtlanUc  Alli- 
ance and  increased  the  likelihood  that  no 
NATO  nuclear  force  would  ever  be  created. 
Tlie  Soviets  have  Ijeen  given  an  indirect  voice 
In  future  NATO  strategic  policy.  Whenever 
the  subject  of  nuclear  sharing  ever  comes  up 
again  In  NATO,  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to 
ral.se  the  treaty  issue, 

WfAKENlNG   THE  TIES 

"Hie  fact  that  tiie  United  States,  despite 
repealed  ;issur»nces  to  the  contrary,  has  ac- 
cepted the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  without 
the  European  clause  Is  likely  to  strengthen 
those  groups  in  Europe — especially  In  the 
Federal  Republic— seeking  to  free  themselves 
from  heavy  reliance  on  the  United  States. 
In  Germany,  the  NATO  guarantee  will  appear 
lees  and  less  relevant  to  German  security. 
National  soluUons  to  the  problems  of  Ger- 
man security  may  find  broader  appeal  than 
ever  before  in  the  Federal  Republic.  The 
strengthening  of  rightist  forces  demanding 
national  solutions  is  likely  to  call  forth 
leftist  oppoelllon.  thus  lncre.%slng  the  polart- 
/.illon  of  German  political  life  and  the 
strains  upon  the  still  fragile  political  struc- 
ture of  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  fact  must  be  faced  that  the  greatest 
doubts  about  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  are 
to  l>e  found  among  some  of  the  strongest 
European  supporters  of  the  NATO  alliance, 
a  fact  that  the  Soviet  government  knows  only 
loo  well. 

According  to  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  the  United  States  has  taken 
the  lead  in  developing  the  treaty:  "We  ini- 
tiated the  negotiations.  We  had  to  drag  the 
Soviet  Union  to  this."'  We  are  also  the  ones 
who  Insisted  upon  inspection  and  control 
safeguards.  The  inspection  clauses  of  this 
treaty  are  much  more  relevant  to  U.S.  ob- 
jectives than  to  Soviet  objectives.  Article 
II  of  the  treaty  text,  which  was  supposed 
to  deal  with  international  control  and  in- 
spection, was  for  a  time  lelt  blank  becauss 
of  differences  over  the  watch-dog  roles  to 
be  assigned  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and  the  European 
.Atomic    Energy   Community    (Euratom). 

Bv  January  1968.  the  United  States  and 
1  he  Soviet  Union  had  agreed  to  an  inspec- 
tion article,  which  is  now  in  the  treaty. 
There  is  considerable  doubt,  however, 
whether  Article  III  provides  for  any  more 
real  Inspection  than  the  blank  version  of 
August  1967, 

The  Soviets  Insisted  that  if  we  demand 
insr^ectlon  in  the  treaty,  they  would  de- 
m;ind  IAEA  Inspection  for  all  non-nuclear 
weapons  states.  Yet  for  many  years  the  So- 
vlet.s  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
agency's  safeguards  system.  The  Soviets 
knew  that  by  holding  out  for  IAEA  safe- 
gu.irds  they  would  place  the  United  States 
In  an  embarrassing  position  vis-a-vla  our 
West  German  allies,  who  believed  that 
Euratom  inspection  safeguards  were  quite 
adequate, 

DELATING    THE    AGREEMENTS 

The  final  compromise  on  inspection  in 
Article  in  says  that  parties  to  the  treaty, 
either  individually  or  in  groups,  "shall  con- 
clude agreements""  with  the  'Vienna 
Agency— negotiations  to  commence  within 
180  days  from  the  treatys  entry  into  force 
and  the  agreements  to  enter  into  force  no 
later  than  18  months  alter  the  start  of  ne- 
gotiations. In  effect,  the  signatories  would 
be  promising  to  reach  agreements  after  sign- 
ing the  treaty  that  they  cannot  reach  before 
signing. 

Only  if  negotiations  'with  the  IAEA  are 
completed  within  two  yestrs  after  the  non- 
proliferation    treaty    enters    into    force    will 
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Article  m  be  a  binding  international  obli- 
gation upon  the  parties  to  the  treaty. 

Disregarding  the  legal  uncertainty  of  the 
treaty's  Inspection  clause,  the  question  re- 
mains as  to  whether  the  IAEA  lias  the  capac- 
ity to  conduct  the  Inspection  envisioned. 

As  to  this  point.  Congressman  Cralg 
Hosmer  has  testified;  "To  speak  of  IAEA 
safeguards  as  something  which  exist  and  can 
be  relied  upon  to  enforce  this  treaty  is 
ridiculous  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  Anyone 
familiar  with  the  primitive  capabilities, 
either  technological  or  financial,  of  IAEA  in 
the  safeguards  area  knows  this."" 

In  a  statement  made  in  the  July  1  sign- 
ing of  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty.  President 
Johnson   said: 

•"If  a  state  which  has  accepted  this  treaty 
does  not  have  nuclear  weapons  and  is  a  vic- 
tim ol  aggression  or  is  subject  to  a  threat 
of  aggression  Involving  nuclear  weapons,  the 
United  States  shall  be  prepared  to  ask 
immediate  Security  Council  action  to  pro- 
vide assistance  In  accordance  with  the 
charter," 

STRETCHING    THE    UMBRELLA 

If  this  Statement  means  what  It  says,  the 
United  States  nuclear  umbrella  will  be  ex- 
pected to  cover  over  twice  as  m.xny  nations 
as  it  now  does.  Yet  how  this  broadened  com- 
mitment is  to  be  made  credible  has  not  been 
explained,  except  for  the  Security  Council 
resolution  of  March  7,  whereby  the  two 
superpowers  recognized  "that  aggres.slon 
with  nuclear  weapons  or  the  threat  of  such 
aggression  against  a  non-nuclear-weapon 
state  would  create  a  situation  in  which  the 
Security  Council,  and  above  all  Its  nuclear- 
weapon-state  permanent  members,  would 
have  to  act  Immediately  in  accordance  with 
their  obligations  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter."  What  would  happen  if  Moscow  and 
Washington  could  not  agree  on  what  action 
should  t>e  taken,  or  which  party  was  re- 
sponsible for  provoking  a  tlu-eat  of  aggres- 
sion, can  only  tie  conjectured. 

The  draft  treaty  is  also  deficient  in  other 
important  aspects.  The  obvious  conflict 
between  the  Project  Plowshare  objective  of 
using  nuclear  explosives  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses and  the  provisions  of  the  1963  test  ban 
Is  replicated  in  the  draft  nonprollferatlon 
treaty.  Article  V  of  the  draft  treaty  has 
sought,  with  only  partial  success,  to  mini- 
ralze  the  conflict  between  Plowshare  and 
the  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 

The  difficulties  created  by  Plowshare"E  ob- 
jective appear  to  be  more  easily  soluble  in  a 
framework  of  foreseeable  arms  control  agree- 
ments than  some  of  the  other  problems. 
The  changes  made  in  the  treaty  as  a  result 
of  the  U.S.  debate  "commit  the  nuclear 
powers  more  explicitly  to  provide  peaceful 
nuclear  assistance  to  non-nuclear  treaty  sig- 
natories. The  non-nuclear  countries  are  to 
be  provided  access  nov  only  to  information 
but.  as  the  Euratom  countries  have  insisted. 
to  •equipment'  and  'materials'— plus  Plow- 
share explosions,  when  feasible."  But  if  na- 
tions are  to  have  access  to  nuclear  explosives. 
why  not  to  nuclear  weapons?  Furthermore. 
nuclear  excavations  which  might  be  used  to 
cut  a  sea-level  canal  acrors  Panama  will  re- 
quire revision  of  the  partial  test-ban  treaty. 
The  draft  treaty  has  also  ignored  the  sig- 
nificance of  certain  scientific  research  with 
respect  to  the  objectives  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  research  on  pure- 
fusion  eAplosives:  i.e..  nuclear  explosives  that 
are  devoid  of  fissionable  materials.  Article  III 
of  the  draft  states  that  ""Procedures  for  the 
safeguards  required  by  this  Article  shall  be 
followed  with  respect  to  soxirce  of  special 
fissionable  matenal.  .  .  ." 


Fl'SION    RESEARCH    GOES    ON 

The  nonproliferatiou  treaty  excludes  fusion 
materials  from  inspection.  Consequently. 
nuclear  research  on  fusion  techniques  with 
potential  weapons  implications  can  co  on  un- 
der the  treaty.  S,  T.  Cohen  of  the  RAND 
Corp.  published  a  paper  in  1967  which  briefly 
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discussed  the  neutron  bomb,  related  pure- 
tislon  explosives  to  peaceful  uses,  and  de- 
scribed pure-fusion  explosive  research  be- 
ing conducted  under  Euratom  auspices  at 
the  Laboratorl  NazionaU  De  Prascatl  Del  Co- 
inintrito  Nazionale  Nucleare  (Frascati.  Italy). 
The  implications  the  Cohen  paper  raised  for 
the  nonprollferatlon  treaty  and  for  the  US, 
Plowshare  program  have  been  pointedly 
ignored  by  both  the  United  States  and  the 
.Soviet  Union.  In  effect  llii.s  neplect  opens  the 
door  for  any  technologically  advanced  nation 
to  develop  pure-fusion  explosives. 

There  may  come  a  day  when  fusion  t-xplo- 
.slves  c.in  he  used  for  both  peaceful  and  mili- 
tary purposes  Whether  tins  development  will 
occur  during  the  proposed  life  .span  of  the 
treatv  is  debatable.  Nevertheless,  the  implica- 
tion.^ of  this  for  nuclear-weapon  prolifera- 
tion may  be  great,  and  such  research  should 
h.ive  been  taken  into  account  In  delibera- 
tions over  the  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 

The  non-nuclear-weapon  .states  outside 
the  Atlantic  world  are  deeply  concerned  over 
the  luture  rcl.itionships  between  the  nuclear- 
armed  and  the  nuclear-naked.  Their  spokes- 
men contend  that  no  treaty  v.hlch  perpetu- 
ates the  division  of  the  world  into  utoniic 
lords  .iiul  beggars  can  prove  eliectixe  in  the 
long  run.  They  worry  also  i.bou'.  their  luture 
.security.  It  gives  many  ol  them  small  com- 
fort, in  the  wake  of  ihe  failure  of  the  United 
Nations  to  prevent  the  1967  Middle  East  war. 
to  hear  the  United  States  say  it  will  counter 
nuclear  blackmail  under  guidelines  to  be 
worked  out  by  that  body, 

Rather  than  labor  a  universal  nonprollfera- 
tlon treatv,  the  United  States  might  have 
sought  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  other  ways.  For  example,  the  Un.'.ed  States 
could  reluse  to  sell  fissile  material  to  nation.s 
outside  Europe  which  refuse  to  submit  their 
reactors  to  inspection  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  As  a  matter  ol  fact. 
It  has  threatened  to  do  so  in  order  to  pres- 
.'-ure  recalcitrant  nations  to  sign  the  dr.ilt 
treatv.  Without  the  treaty.  Euratom  cou'.d 
continue  to  inspect  European  power  reactor.i. 
The  United  States  h.as  voluntan'.y  agreed  to 
IAEA  inspection  of  its  power  reactors  and 
m  the  ab.'-.ence  of  the  treaty  it  could  ask  na- 
tions to  whom  it  has  furnished  reactors  and 
nuclear  fuel  to  do  the  same.  The  Soviet 
Union  h.-is  refused  to  subject  its  reactors  to 
IAE.\  inspection. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  not  Jeopardize  m 
any  way  its  relations  with  its  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  bv  their  adherence  to  the  non-prolifera- 
tion treatv.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
Soviet  disadvantage  from  signing  the  treaty, 
except  the  oft-repeated  argument  that  it  wnll 
offend  the  Chinese  Communist  regime.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  this  treaty  will  im- 
pair Moscow-Peking  relations  nearly  .'is  much 
as  it  lias  already  liarmed  Washington-Bonn 
relations. 

The  Soviets  are  so  liappy  with  the  treaty 
that  they  now  dispute  .Adrian  Fisher's  as- 
sertion that  it  was  made  in  the  U.S. .A.  and 
claim  its  parenthood.  As  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Ciromyko  asserted:  'The  draft 
treatv  has  been  .-.pproved  by  the  United  Na- 
tions" General  Assembly,  and  the  S'jviet 
Union,  as  the  initiator  of  the  treaty,  will  "oe 
one  ol  the  lirst  to  sign  it." 

Despite  its  disputed  parentage,  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  will  be  effective  only  if 
It  reflects  a  genuine  internatior.al  pwhil- 
cal  consensus.  The  consensus  supporting  the 
treaty  was  brought  about  by  heavy-handed 
U.S..  Soviet,  and  British  pressures  which 
affronted  many  of  the  more  Important  non- 
nuclear  powers,  A  consensus  so  achieved  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  durable, 

CHINAS    BACIiLtNG    NEEDED 

In  the  long  run  it  will  prove  i<i;e  to  hope 


that  nuclear  proliferation  can  be  averted 
simply  by  a  nondissenunation  agreement 
amcn'g  three  of  the  five  existir.z  nuclear 
powers.  For  one.  Communist  China  would 
have  to  adhere  to  the  treaty  if  it  is  to  have 
any    long-term    validity.    No    international 
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treaty  U  likely  to  endure  unleea  strong  sanc- 
tionj  inhibit  IM  abrogation  Th««  do  not 
exl»t.  It  c»n  t>«  4brogat«<l  in  the  future  by 
nations,  such  as  India,  who  believe  that 
their  own  security  requires  '.he  development 
o(  nuclear  weapons 

Simultaneously  with  the  President's  an- 
nouncement. Premier  Kosygln  In  Moscow 
announced  the  followlnK  urgent  measures 
for  an  end  of  the  arms  race  m  the  near 
[uture 

1    A  ban  on   the  use  .>f   nu'Meai-  weapons: 

3  Measures  on  ending  the  manufActure 
of  nuclear  weapons,  reducing  and  llquldrtting 
their  stockpiles. 

3  Limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  of 
means  of  delivery  of  stratextc  weapons. 

4.  Ban  on  fllghta  of  bombers,  carrying 
nuclear  weapons,  beyond  national  fn)ntler8 
Limitation  of  zones  of  voyage^  of  sub- 
marines carrying  missiles. 

5  Ban  -Km  underground  testa  of  nuclear 
weapons;     - 

6  Ban  on  the  use  of  chemical  and  bac- 
terlologlcai  weapons. 

7  Liquidation   of    foreign    military    brtses; 

8  Measures    on    regional    dl.sarmament. 

9  Peaceful  uses  on  the  sea  bed  and  ocean 
floor. 

It  should  be  noted  Items  1  and  2  are 
standard  Soviet  propaganda  ploys,  that  the 
limitation  and  subsequent  reduction  <>f 
strategic  weapons  was  listed  as  number  3. 
and  that  Items  4.  5.  and  7  are  speciflcally 
directed  against  the  United  States  and  Item 
8  is  directed  against  Ureal.  The  hope,  there- 
fore, of  reaching  agreement  on  arms-control 
measures  that  might  be  negotiated  following 
the  ratification  of  the  nonprollferaiion  treaty 
should  be  tinged  with  caution. 
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HON  HENRY  H.  FOWLER.  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  TREASURY.  DEDI- 
CATES GAINESVILLE.  GA  ,  NA- 
TIONAL   BANK    BUILDING 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS.  JR. 

or  GEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Mr  STEPHENS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. July  15.  1968.  an  inipiessive  crowd 
gathered  In  Gainesville.  Ga..  to  witness 
the  dedication  by  Secretao'  of  the  Tieas- 
ury.  Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  the  new.  beauti- 
ful. Georgia  marble  bank  building  erected 
by  the  Gainesville  National  Bank.  As  a 
member  from  Georgia  of  the  House  of 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  I  had 
the  honor  of  bem^'  invitt-d  to  attend  the 
occasion,  along  with  the  Honorable  Phil 
Lamdrcm,  who  has  most  ably  repre.'^ented 
the  Ninth  District  of  Georgia  for  many 
years  and  in  whose  district  the  nt- w  bank 
building  was  built. 

Among  the  invited  gue.sts  and  digna- 
taries  were  Georgia's  State  treasurer, 
Jack  B.  Ray;  superintendent  of  Georgia 
banks.  William  M.  Jackson,  the  president 
of  the  Independent  Bankers  of  America, 
T  H  Milner.  Jr  .  who  is  also  president  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Athens.  Ga.;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasui-y  Joe  Bow- 
man, a  native  Georgian;  and  W.  Ray 
Houston,  president  of  the  Georgia  Bank- 
ers A.ssociation,  from  East  Point. 

Dr  Ed  Shannon,  of  Gainesville,  a  di- 
rector of  the  Gainesville  National  Bank, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Congress- 
man Phil  Landrum  welcomed  SecretaiT 
Fowler  to  the  dedication,  and  in  intro- 
ducing; the  Secretary  pointed  out  the 
Utters  wisdom  and  courage  in  exerting 


the  national  leadership  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  value  of  the  American  dollar 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  oak  podium  from  which  the 
ceremony  was  beln«  launched  was  the 
same  one  originally  used  when  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came  to  Oalnes- 
vllle  in  the  late  1930's  to  review  rehabili- 
tation after  the  disastrous  Gainesville 
tornado  and  was  the  same  podium  used 
by  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  when  he 
also  visited  Gainesville  in  1964. 

After  the  address  of  SecretaiT  Fowler, 
which  I  have  found  so  noteworthy.  I  now 
ask  permi.ssion  to  .set  it  out  in  full  below. 
Response  and  welcome  were  made  by 
Oscar  J  Lilly,  president,  and  Ed  Kim- 
brough.  board  chairman,  of  the  Gaines- 
ville National  Bank 

Remarks     by     the     Honorable     Hinrv     H 
Fowi.ER.  Secretary  or  the  Treasury 
It    is    an    honor   and   a   pleasure    to   be    in 
GoUiesMle  this  afternoon 

It  Is  an  honor  t)ecause  the  Implied  appro- 
bation of  the  kind  of  people  who  run  banks 
IS  somethlnK  I  cherish  both  personally  and 
a.s  Secretary  of  -.he  Treasury  And  It  Is  a  pleas- 
vire  simply  because  OeorRla  Is  the  kind  of 
place  one  likes  to  visit  and  Georgians  the 
lt;nd  of  people  one  likes  to  call  friends 

However  there  are  .iddltlonal  reasons  U'T 
mv  being  here — aside  from  the  honors  and 
pleasure  One  Is  that  your  able  and.  out- 
standing (TongTessmau  who  Is  my  very  good 
friend  Phil  Landrum.  asked  me  to  come  to 
Gainesville  Now  I  know  you  all  here  are 
familiar  with  the  distinguished  record  of 
Congressman  Landrum  and  with  the  high 
e'iteem  in  which  he  Is  held  in  Congress  But 
he  also  hapi>ens  to  be  a  key  member  of  the 
House  Wavs  and  Means  Conunlttee.  the  most 
powerful  committee  in  the  House,  whose 
jurisdiction  Includes  much  of  our  national 
economic  and  ttnanclal  policy  So.  In  so  far 
;is  analogies  to  the  present  situation  may  be 
appropriate,  you  may  assume  that  Phil  is  a 
key  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
Whom  the  SecreUiry  of  the  Treasury  must 
look  for  authorty  and  support  to  do  his  Job 
in  paying  the  nation's  bills 

As  I  contemplated  comlnp  to  Gainesville, 
.t  seemed  particularly  fitting  and  symbolic 
lor  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  partici- 
pate in  'he  dedication  of  a  fine  new  bank 
building.  I  noUce  my  other  Cabinet  col- 
leagues p,irticipatlng  In  the  launching  of  fa- 
cilities created  by  public  funds — a  school,  a 
hlRhway,  power  dam.  park,  a  space  center,  or 
a  delense  project 

But  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  can  enter 
more  enthusiastically  In  the  spirit  of  things 
by  helping  to  launch  an  enterprise  such  as 
the  G.unesvllle  National  Bank  — that  will 
house  and  secure  the  peoples  private  sav- 
ings—that will  help  put  those  savings  to 
■Aork  m  .supplying  goods  and  services  lor  a 
people  with  the  highest  and  most  rapidly  ad- 
\anclng  standard  of  living  In  the  world-  that 
Mil  facilitate  the  creation  of  new  Jobs,  and 
;iiore  incomes  and  profits 

For  a  secretary  of  the  Treasury  ne\er  for- 
get,s  thai  It  is  by  slphonms;  a  fairly  good  cut 
of  that  flow  of  funds  through  the  banking 
s\stem  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  borrowings 
that  he  is  able  to  pay  'he  bills  for  the  United 
States  Goveriuiunt 

Indeed  I  can  think  of  no  institution  more 
lundanieutal  to  our  way  of  life  in  the  sense 
c,f  complete  identihcatlon  with  the  progress 
and  well  being  of  the  people  of  a  commu- 
nity—a  local,  state  or  national  community  — 
than  the  banks  that  serve  it  We  -Imply 
cimnol  manage  without  -hem 

Moreover,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  nations  banks  are  a  cardinal  ele- 
ment in  the  prosperity  and  productivity  of 
these  Unlte<l  States  First  of  all,  of  course. 
,,ur  b..:iks  axe  the  repository  of  our  savings — 
•  nd  thrift  is  still  one  of  Americas  foi»-mosl 


virtues.  Let  no  one  suggest  that  Americans 
have  forgotten  ho^  to  save,  not  when  the 
nest  egg  they  have  huabanded  In  time  and 
savings  account*  In  coBimerclal  banka  in- 
creased from  HI  billion  in  10S7  to  »185 
billion  in  lBe7.  a  rise  of  234  percent 

But  primarily.  I  suppoee,  our  banks  are 
s<>  nlalnly  among  the  great  sinews  of  the 
economy  becauae  they  are  such  effective 
instruments  for  the  responsible  utilization 
•ind  dltTuslon  of  credit  It  is  no  accident  that 
when  the  management  of  the  international 
development  finance  organizations  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  our  own  foreign  aid  officials  begin 
making  loans  and  giving  ivdvlce  to  poor  na- 
tions on  how  to  develop  their  economies,  the 
creation  of  the  machinery  of  credit  is  nmone 
the  highest  priorities.  We  Americans  lenrne<l 
that  lesson  well  when  our  own  coxintry  was 
Itself  p<»r  and  undeveloped.  The  creation 
of  an  effective  dual  banking  system  in  which 
a  national  banking  system  vies  with  state 
banking  systems  to  effect  the  moet  etncient 
secure  and  yet  dynamic  means  of  handling 
money  and  credit  has  made  our  miraculous 
developmient   possible. 

But  neither  should  we  forget  one  of  the 
irrrat  intangible  beneflu  that  America's 
b.mks  bring  to  communities  both  large  and 
-mall,  to  Main  Street*  no  less  than  Wall 
Street  By  which  I  mean  the  prominent  ex- 
.imples  banks  set  or.  If  you  like,  the  .^^o- 
called  image"  they  project  to  moet  people 
For  to  me  banks  as  they  are  managed  in 
this  country  stand  for  the  great  attributes 
of  Integrity  and  responsibility,  of  meaning 
what  one  says,  of  doing  what  one  promises, 
of  accepting  the  consequences  of  ones 
.11  tions 

And  ftnally  let  me  say  in  praise  of  the 
in.inagers  of  the  great  national  network 
made  up  of  banks  like  this  one  that  they 
have  surely  kept  up  with  the  times  in  the 
matter  of  how  their  services  are  purveyed 
The  day  happily  Is  gone  when  the  status  of 
b.iiiks  .seemed  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
pillars  out  front,  the  masslveness  of  interior 
griUwork  hiding  the  almost  anonymous  peo- 
ple who  worked  inside,  and  the  sense  of  .solid 
impregnability  conveyed  by  the  great  safe  ..t 
the  rear  to  which  admission  was  reserved 
only  to  those  initiated  into  some  arcane 
rite.  Today's  bankers  have  taken  buiikiii;; 
to  the  people  and  both  have  profited  The 
trend  that  has  created  attractive  and  func- 
tional facilities  like  the  one  we  are  dedicat- 
ing this  afternoon  is  all  to  the  good. 

But  banks,  after  all.  are  not  ends  m  them- 
selves. They  only  serve  an  end.  which  Is  to 
help  make  our  economy  work  And  in  ihe 
final  .malysis  it  Is  the  state  of  the  national 
economy  that  largely  determines  what  we 
and  in  oiu  pay  envelopes,  the  price  hiuI 
quality  of  what  the  money  will  buy.  and  the 
secvirlty   and   durability   of   our   savings 

So  let  us  pause  a  moment  and  draw  Irom 
recent  history  some  conclusions  that  will 
aght  our  way  along  the  best  future  p.ith. 

The  points  I  want  to  make  are  lour  in 
number; 

First,  that  the  United  States  is  enjoying — 
rieht  now.  today — the  longest  and  most  ma- 
terially rewarding  period  of  sustained  pros- 
perity in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

Second,  that  although  the  basis  of  this 
growth  is  the  energy  of  Americans  .lUd  the 
productive  capacities  they  have  created  and 
ma.stered.  It  did  not  take  place  automati- 
lally.  It  occurred  because  of  the  responsible 
partnership  of  government  and  the  private 
sector-  business,  labor,  agriculture  and 
finance-  and  because  of  consciously  adopted 
p<j!icies  and  programs  that  worked. 

Third,  that  there  Is  a  consensus  among 
eronomists  .^nd  the  fraternity  of  economy- 
watchers  as  they  peer  down  the  road  ahead 
tnat  this  growth  can  continue  If  we  continue 
to  uulize  and  adapt  these  policies  to  the  de- 
niar.ds  of  the  Umes.  observing  the  priorities 
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that  must  be  observed  lest  in  an  effort  to  do 
too  much  ut  once,  we  overstrain  our  capacity. 
Fourth.  Americans  have  made  this  prog- 
ress that  is  the  envy,  example,  and  ambition 
of  the  rest  of  the  world— despite  comments 
Of    frustrated   office   seekers   and   unfriendly 
critics    in    foreign    capitals- by    n    reneweu 
national    dedication    as    a     people     to    our 
ancient   national   goal   handed  down  by  the 
lounuing    f..thers   In    the   Preamble    to    the 
Constitution— and     that    effort    must    con- 
tinue   We  have  used  and  are  using,  actively 
r\nd   with   vlaor.   the  instrumentality  of  our 
lederal  svstem  of  government  to  r:orm  a  more 
perfect   union,   psfcxblish   Justice.   Insure   do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense     promote    the    general    welfare,    and 
secure   the   blessings   of   liberty  to  ourselves 
rnd  our  posterltv.  As  a  nation  in  this  decade 
of  the  COS.  we  are  facing  up  to  and  tackling 
our    problems    at    home,    not    hiding    them 
under  the  rug   As  a  nation  we  are  accepting 
the    share    of    international    responsibilities 
that     IS    consonant    with     our    position     of 
leadership  and  strenRth  in  an  interdepend- 
ent world  and  the  harsh  but  established  fact 
of  history  that  tranquility  abroad,  as  well  as 
at  home'  cannot  be   insured  unless  there  is 
law    and    order,    wholesome    respect    for    the 
rights,  tecvirlty  .^nd  property  of  others,  and 
shared  opportunity. 

Going  back  to  my  first  point,  what,  then, 
'ire  the  dimensions  of  the  sustained  pros- 
perity which  as  I  talk  is  well  Into  its  89th 
consecutive   montlx? 

Ten  million  new  Jobs  were  opened  up  m 
the  last  elght-vear  period. 

In  1961  the  national  rate  of  unemployment 
was  seven  percent.  By  1966  it  had  been  moved 
down  to  four  percent,  and  has  remained  gen- 
erally at  that  rate,  or  below  it.  ever  since. 
In  1961  there  -Aere  30  major  labor  market 
areas  in  which  unemployment  was  9  percent 
or  more.  Today,  there  i.re  only  two  such  areas. 
American  income— money  after  taxes  and 
allowing  for  price  increases — has  gone  up 
40  percent  in  the  past  eight  years. 

In  terms  of  current  prices,  the  value  of  the 
amount  added  to  our  Gross  National  Prod- 
uct In  the  period  .Mnce  1961  Is  $320  billion. 
This  national  product  pain  of  $320  billion 
in  the  United  States  since  1961  is  more  than 
the  total  national  product  in  1966  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Italy.  It  rep- 
sents  an  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of 
about  5.2  percent,  as  opposed  to  a  rate  of  a 
little  over  2  percent  in  the  late  fifties,  when 
there  was  concern  about  a  stagnant  economy. 
Prices  in  the  past  eight  years  have  aver- 
aged an  annual  rate  of  increase  of  2  percent. 
And  this  price  record  has  been  accomplished 
during  a  war.  and  without  price  controls, 
wage  controls,  rationing,  material  controls, 
or  any  of  the  other  red-tape-creating  con- 
trols you'll  remember  from  Korea  and  World 
War  II.  Among  the  21  industrialized  nations 
which  make  up  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development,  the 
United  States  has  had  the  best  record  of 
price  stability  since  1961.  Since  1961  prices 
have  risen  15  percent  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  other  20  nations  of  the  OECD  prices 
have  risen  38  percent  since  1960. 

Now  these  recent  achievements  contrast 
verv  strongly  with  past  history  in  one  more 
very  important  respect.  The  past  eight  years 
constitute  a  period  of  unbroken  economic 
prosperity  unmarked  by  the  recessions  that 
h.id  come  to  be  expected  as  Inevitable. 

Why  was  this?  How  has  the  new  record 
been  achieved? 

The  key  factor  has  been  the  flexible  use, 
over  the  past  eight  years,  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
t-iry  jiolicies  to  give  direction  to  the  economy. 
In  1962.  1964  and  1965.  the  Congress  en- 
acted tax  reductions  totaling  about  $24  bil- 
lion at  present  levels  of  Income. 

An  oppressive  permanent  tax  rate  struc- 
ture was  oroken  down.  A  web  of  highly  dis- 
criminatory excise  taxes  was  torn  away  from 
the  economy. 

Rules  of  depreciation  of  old  machinery 
and  plant  equipment  was  liberalized. 


Investment  credits — tax  credits  to  indus- 
tries which  invested  In  new  plants  and  new 
equipment — were  provided  as  an  incentive  to 
the  economy. 

All  these  things  meant  that  American  in- 
dustry was  enabled  to  work— and  I  repeat,  in 
a  free  market  economy,  without  the  harass- 
ment of  oppressive  taxation  and  controls — 
to  create  new  and  better  producl.s;  to  sell 
them  nt  competitive  prices;  to  use  more  peo- 
ple, opening  up  new  Jobs:  to  raise  living 
-Standards. 

The  year  1966  brouttht.  with  these  ac- 
complishments, a  new  set  of  economic  .md 
linanclal  challenges  which  were  basically 
problems  of  a  prosperity  that  bordered  on 
the  excessive,  a  military  operation  that  cre- 
ated new  imbalances  in  the  budget  and  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  an  unsustainable 
boom  in  one  segment  of  the  economy -the 
capital  goods  area— that  strained  the  system. 
The  most  notable  economic  achievement 
in  1966  was  our  ability,  m  the  framework 
of  a  free  market  economy,  to  withstand  the 
demands  and  dislocations  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  and  increased  civilian  needs  without 
resort  to  the  harsh  economic  controls  im- 
posed during  previous  nulltary  invol-ements. 
Vigorous  monetary  and  fiscal  actions — 
both  general  and  selective— combined  with 
continued  record-breaking  increases  in  em- 
ployment and  high  modern  production  fa- 
cilities—made It  possible  for  the  nation  to 
shoulder  all  these  burdens. 

Price  pressures  and  credit  demands,  which 
reached  a  peak  late  in  the  summer  of  1966, 
abated  and  the  nation  experienced  a  return 
in  late  1966  and  early  1967  to  more  stable 
price  movements,  more  relaxed  hnancial 
markets  and  some  lowering  of  Interest  rates. 
As  you  all  know,  in  the  late  summer  of 
1967  the  cessation  of  a  sharp  inventory  re- 
adjustment downward  combined  with  a  con- 
tinuing upward  creep  of  military  outlays  and 
a  rapid  expansion  In  consumer  purchasing 
power  and  a  resumption  of  strong  activity 
in  the  housing  sector  combined  to  present  a 
new  test  to  our  national  will.  ■ 

We  were  challenged  to  forge  new  policies 
designed  to  pay  the  nation's  bills  and  order 
our  economic  and  financial  affairs  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reverse  sharply  a  trend  toward 
increasing  deficits  in  our  Federal  budget  and 
in  our  International  balance  of  payments,  in- 
creasing interest  rates  and  an  unacceptable 
degree  of  Inflation  with  a  wage-price  .spiral. 
The  strength  and  stability  of  the  dollar 
and  the  economic  system  on  which  it  was 
based  was  threatened.  And  all  the  world 
watched  with  bated  breath  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  was  capable  of  act- 
ing decisively  to  remove  this  threat  to  Its 
national  prosperity  and  the  international 
monetary  system  which  is  so  dependent  upon 
the  dollar. 

The  indicated  instrumentality  was  the  im- 
position of  fiscal  restraint  In  the  form  of  a 
tax  increase  plus  federal  expenditure  reduc- 
tions—both symbols  of  declining  expecta- 
tions that  are  unpopular  and  unwelcome. 

What  was  at  issue  was  nothing  less  than 
a  test  of  representative  government  in  the 
vital  but  too  little  understood  world  of  eco- 
nomic affairs.  The  decisive  votes  taken  last 
month  when  the  Congress  approved  the  leg- 
islative package  that  contained  both  a  tem- 
porary 10  percent  tax  surcharge  and  substan- 
tial reductions  in  Federal  appropriations 
and  expenditures— both  unpopular  meas- 
ures in  an  election  year— should  go  far  to 
sustain  confidence  in  the  dollar,  the  economy 
on  which  it  Is  based,  and  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  took  courage  and  foresight  lor  President 
Johnson  to  initiate  these  tax  proposals  imd 
to  insist  month  after  month  that  they  be 
adopted. 

It  took  a  high  sense  of  public  re-poni.- 
bility  for  leaders  oi  the  business  and  unan- 
cial  community  to  put  the  public  weal  above 
short-run  personal  and  corporate  interest 
and  urge  that  their  taxes  be  increased  in  ine 
national  interest. 


It  took  courage  for  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  voted  for  this  measure.  They  de- 
serve and  should  receive  the  appreciation 
of  their  constituents  lor  demonstrating  a 
high  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  being 
willing  to  displease  some  of  their  constitu- 
ents rather  than  harming  nil  of  them. 

It  took  the  give-and-take  that  charac- 
lpri;:rs  our  system  of  separation  of  powers. 
particularly  in  fiscal  affairs,  to  arrive  ut  a 
piickaee  that  fully  satisfied  none  hut  was 
acceptable  to  all-  to  the  Administration  and 
to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress— the  tax 
v.rliing  committees  and  appropriation  com- 
mlttoes— and  the  responsible  leadership  of 
both  parties  as  represented  in  the  Congress. 
We  ;ire  used  to  crunches  and  crises  in  this 
(cnmtrv.  They  are  part  of  the  democratic 
rro'csF.  My  point  is  that,  althouph  obtaining 
passace  of  this  needed  measure  of  fiscal 
re.strainv  was  .something  of  a  seriallTied  clill- 
haneer.  the  enactment  was  u  victory  lor 
reprc-.pnlative  democracy  as  well  .is  respon- 
sible free  enterprise  capitalism  And  I  also 
enlc-rtaln  the  hope  that  In  the  proce.ss  '.ce 
learned  a  pood  deal  more  about  fiscal  pollf-y 
and  <  ur  economic  system  and  the  Importance 
of  a  strong  sound  dollar  to  the  world  as  well 
as  the  United  States. 

Now  that  we  have  the  legislation  and  the 
policy  that  will  arrest  the  excessive  demand 
pressures  on  our  economy  that  give  rise  to 
unwelcome  Inflation,  and  the  government 
has  put  Its  house  in  order.  It  Is  Incumbent 
unon  business  and  labor  to  exercise  the 
-loluntary  restraint  in  wage-price  decisions 
that  wili  reduce  the  cost-push  type  of  in- 
flation Both  anti-inflation  approaches  are 
needed  to  enable  the  economy  to  return  to 
the  pattern  of  stability  in  costs  and  prices 
that  characterised  the  first  half  of  this 
decade. 

Moreover,  we  must  continue  to  act  firmly 
and  courageously  to  correct  our  International 
balance  of  paynients  account  as  we  have  in 
dealing  with  our  domestic  deficit,  but  hope- 
fully with  greater  dispatch. 

W'e  must  stop  spending  more  overseas  than 
we  ttke  In.  We  must  cut  down— not  neces- 
sarily on  going  abroad,  but  on  the  number 
of  dollars  per  day  we  spend  while  abroad. 
We  must  more  effectively  promote  foreign 
tourism  In  the  United  States. 

We  must  reduce  government  exi^enses 
overseas  or  neutralize  their  impact  by  re- 
ciprocal action  by  the  countries  in  wiiich 
they  are  expended. 

We  must  hold  down  temporarily  on  financ- 
ing capital  investments  abroad  from  U  S, 
dollars. 

Most  important,  we  must  boost  sales  of 
our  products  abroad  and  restore  an  increas- 
ing competitive  advantage  by  returning  to 
Etabllity   in  costs  and  prices. 

And.  in  this  connection,  while  I  have  dwelt 
at  a  little  length  on  the  recent  history  of 
the  domestic  economy.  I  must  remind  you 
that  America  also  has  a  role  of  leadership 
to  play  in  the  vital  field  of  International 
monetary  affairs.  While  we  were  meeting  our 
responsibilities  to  put  our  own  economic 
house  in  order  we  also  were  working  with 
other  nations  to  modernize  the  international 
monetary  system  that  has  served  America 
and  the  Free  World  so  well  sincj  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  in  1947  in  the  greatest 
era  of  expanding  trade  and  development  in 
recorded  history. 

There  is  not  time  nday  to  discuss  the 
extended  negotiations  among  the  chief  trad- 
ing nations  that  are  leadintr  to  the  creation 
Of  those  Special  Drawlnc  Rieht.s  in  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  riuul.  Tills  i^ew  facil- 
ity hopefully.  wiU  be  opcr.itale  early  next 
year  ..nd  can  be  e.-ipected  to  lead  to  orderly 
expansion  of  reserves  .'or  which  traditional 
rehance  on  monetary  gold,  the  dollar  and  the 
British  pound  steriing  has  lor  some  years 
appeared    patently   inadequate 

I  shall  simply  content  myself  m  saying 
that  with  patient  hours  of  persuasion  and 
bargaining  at  an  extended  series  of  inter- 
national    financial     conferences,     with     the 
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underttiuidlni?  ivnd  ulUm*te  apjjroval  of  the 
ConfjTua.  knd  with  the  forMlifht  and  good 
will  of  t>ur  principal  flnanriaJ  partn««.  the 
t>a»i»  tor  con-lnUMl  sound  expHnalon  of 
w?r'.d  trade  and  devflupmenl  in  whjrh  ae 
.Jtmencans  h.ive  a  large  sluice.  hJJ  b^n  wisely 
l..:d 

It  viraa  my  privllMfe  this  morning  before 
leiiving  Washing-ton,  acting  as  the  United 
Stiies  Governor  of  the  International  Mune- 
tarv  Find,  to  »il?n  and  traivsmit  the  offlcial 
certiflcatlon  that  The  Ciovemment  of  the 
United  St.ites  o!  America  accepts  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Article*  of  Agree- 
ment of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
approved  by  t:>e  Board  of  Governors  on  M.iy 
31,  Idea,  and  Resclution  No.  23-5.  and  un- 
dertakea  all  if  the  ob:i;fatlona  of  a  parUcl- 
pant  in  the  special  drawing  account  in  ac- 
cordance With  United  States  law  and  has 
taken  all  stef>a  neces«ar7  to  enable  the 
United  *«fttes  to  carry  out  these  obligations  ' 

This  *ct  aith  )nzed  by  the  Congress  and 
the  PresKlenl  maksa  the  United  State*  one 
of  the  first  ;.)ur.tnes  on  record  offlclally  ap- 
proving this  new  and  sUnift^Ant  improve- 
ment in  the  international  monetary  syste.ii 

But  again  I  must  make  my  point  that  the 
ln:ernAt:on.i;  monetary  system.  like  the  US. 
economy,  will  not  ran  itself  Like  the  do- 
mesuc  economv.  It  too  must  be  the  object 
of  our  eldest  study  and  wla*st  and  moat 
timely  action  For  inaction  by  a  leader  aa 
someone  haj  rightlv  said,  is  also  a  kind  of 
aoUon  Ani  it  leads  on  the  record,  to  dis- 
aster Yet  no  jne  single  act,  such  as  the 
creauon  >.'  a  Specl-il  DriAing  Rights  f-icllUy. 
w.U  sufflce 

That  iA  why  one  of  the  rreatest  ,isset3  for 
people  evervwhere— m  the  United  States,  In 
the  develop*<J  countries.  In  the  less  devel- 
oped .-ou:;:.-.es— la  tiie  Increasing  capacity 
and  disp«)s.n.)n  f>r  international  flnancial 
cooperauon  which  emerared  in  the  wake  of 
World  War  II  ind  h.us  been  greatly  intensi- 
fied In  recent  years  For  we  are  witnessing 
and  particlp.iting  mo*t  a.:tively  In  a  quiet 
offeaslve  to  strengthen  the  institutions  and 
patterns  of  conduct  that  make  this  inter- 
national tin.inctal  cooperation  viable  and 
effective. 

The  action  and  attitudes  of  the  Central 
B  inks  and  governments  represented,  which 
were  reflected  in  the  communiques  of  meet- 
ings in  Washington  on  March  17  and  in 
Stockholm  on  March  30.  have  opened  the 
way  for  a  thoughtiul  and  considered  ap- 
proach to  the  future  role  of  gold  m  the 
international  monetary  system  based  on 
the  present  official  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 
There  are  fruitful  areas  for  further  explo- 
ration which  become  inviting  in  a  monetary 
world  where  Special  Drawing  Rights  and  a 
more  effective  or  acceptable  ad.'ustment 
proceso  for  paymeuta  imbalances  are  a  real- 
ity Moreover  these  accords  lu  March  and 
April  strengthened  the  cl  «e  cooperation 
between  g<.\ernment«  as  well  as  between 
Central  Banks  to  stabil.ze  world  monetary 
condr.ioiij 

During  the  past  week  the  Central  Banks 
of  the  major  rinancial  nations,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  governments  involved — including 
the  United  States — have  taken  new.  Im- 
portant and  imaginative  Initiatives  designed 
to  shore  up  and  stabilize  the  financial  situ- 
ation of  two  important  countries  and  cur- 
rencies, Britain  and  the  pound.  France  and 
the  franc 

Now,  If  we  are  watchful  and  wise  and  de- 
cisive. If  we  do  all  that  we  should  do,  what 
can  we  expect  to  happen  to  that  pay  enve- 
lope and  what  Its  contents  will  buy.  which 
I  mentioned  earlier'  The  consensus  among 
prlvi»te  economists.  I  am  h.ippy  to  say.  Is 
that  the  future  is  indeed  bright  What  they 
ihlnk  may  be  fairly  summarized  thus 

Bv  1975  the  Gross  National  Product  may 
reach  $1  trillion-  which  I  will  tell  you.  be- 
fore you  check  the  dictionary.  Is  one  thou- 
sand billion  dollars  This  means,  among  other 
things,  that  th^  average  yearly  income  of 
the    US.    family    can    be    on    the    order    of 
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$10,000  In  terms  of  today's  buying  power  - 
compared  to  about  $7  500  In  19«7  It  also 
means  steady  growih  rates  for  our  economy 
C'f  up  to  4  ,,  per<-en-.  anrwiftlly.  and  the  con- 
tinued status  of  the  dollar  as  the  world's 
strongest    and    most    .stable    currency 

But  as  I  have  tried  to  say  there  is  a  very 
large  IF  written  plainly  on  this  prediction 
and  It  has  been  expressed  bv  ainrng  o'hers, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress which,  in  presenting  the  projections 
I   h.Vve  used.  said,   and   I   quote 

"This  higher  rate  of  growth  will  net  be 
achieved  automatically,  but  will  require  im- 
provements and  adjustments  of  economic 
policies,  both  public  and  private,  t/  it  Is  to 
be  achieved  In  a  manner  that  does  not  gen- 
erate undesirable  inflationary  by-product.s  • 
I  come  to  the  fourth  and  final  point. 
It  Is  not  enough  for  a  national  govern- 
ment to  promote  economic  and  financial  poli- 
cies designed  to  assure  an  economic  environ- 
ment In  which  nur  economy  ci\n  flourish^ 
however  fundamental  that  task  may  be  to 
all  else 

The  Founding  Fithers  desired  an  active. 
energetic  federal  system  in  areas  other  than 
commerce  They  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
passive  and  ne?atr.e  pattern  of  the  Ar'icles 
of  Confederation 

They  established  a  federal  system — that 
Included  a  strong  national  government  of 
granted  powers — to  achieve  objectives  set 
fiirth  m  the  Preamble  of  the  Constitution  — 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  dnme"?tic  tranquility,  provide  for 
the  ccnwnon  defense,  promote  the  general 
welf.ire.  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity 

Today  this  nation  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson,  with  the  support  of  an 
effective  Congress.  Is  using  that  federal  sys- 
tem actively  and  with  vigor  to  achieve  these 
objectives  And  that  effort  must  be  con- 
tinued. There  must  be  no  retreat  There 
must  be  priorities.  We  cannot  do  ever^nhtng 
at  once  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
priorities  and  paralysis 

We  are  using  and  must  continue  to  use 
the  federal  system — the  active  cooperation 
between  the  national  government  and  State 
and  local  bodies — to  provide  more  effective 
law  and  order  and  a  deeper  and  more  abiding 
respect  for  the  rights,  security  and  property 
of  others.  Without  these  the  nation  cannot 
establish  the  full  justice  and  assured  measure 
of  domestic  tranquility  contemplau-d  bv  the 
founding  fathers.  These  are  fundamer.'al  to 
conserving  the  progress  the  nation  has  made 
for  most,  and  broadening  the  participation 
to  Include  all 

But  that  IS  only  one  side  of  the  coin  With- 
out a  sharing  of  ever  increasing  opportunity 
that  Is  ImpJtctt  In  the  promotion  of  the  gen- 
eral well.ire.  we  will  not  achieve  at  home  the 
full  measure  of  these  constitutional  ob- 
jectives. 

That  is  why  we  have  undertaken  and  must 
continue  action  pr<iij;r«ms  by  the  national 
government,  working  In  conjunction  with 
stale  and  local  authorities,  to  Improve  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  and  to 
assist  our  higher  institutions  in  providing 
in  opportunity  for  every  young  American 
who  wants  and  is  capable  of  using  a  college 
education 

That  is  why  the  nation  has  undertaken 
.ind  must  continue  an  effective  program  of 
Federal,  state  and  local  cooperation  for  im- 
proved health  facilities,  including  Medicare 
for  the  aged  and  Medicaid  for  the  helpless. 
That  is  why  we  must  bring  the  opportuni- 
ties for  home  ownerthlp  and  suitable  hous- 
ing conditions  to  those  elements  of  our 
society  who  In  pa^t  years  have  not  shared 
this   opportunity 

That  Is  why  we  are  tackling  and  must 
continue  to  tackle  the  problems  of  poverty^ 
not  by  a  dole  or  outworn  welfare  systems — 
but  by  increasing  the  opp<irtunltles  for 
training  and  developing  the  attitudes  that 
are  conducive  to  securing  and  holding  a 
j^i^'jd  pnylng  Job — and  mobilizing  an  enllght- 
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ened  private  buslnetw  community  to  see  to 
It  that  the  Job  opportunity  follows  the 
training. 

That  is  why  we  are  tackllnK  .md  must  con- 
tinue to  tackle  throuilh  Federal,  state  and 
local  coojierrition  the  new  and  emergent 
problems  of  life  in  the  heart  ot  our  great 
cities  with  the  zeal  and  skill  that  we 
broueht  in  the  Thirties  to  making  life  on 
the  land  more  productive  an"S  rewarding. 

And  let  no  one  mist. ike  the  f.ict  that  the 
objectives  embodied  In  the  Pre.imble  to  our 
Constitution  must  have  a  validity  in  the 
iMfernaf lona;  as  well  as  the  national  snlienv 
T^iere  must  be  in  the  world  at  lati-e  .iti 
increasing  pattern  of  law  an  order  that  in- 
volves the  wholesome  respect  for  the  rights, 
security,  and  property  of  other  nations 
Otherwise  the  blessings  of  liberty  we  are 
reeking  to  assure  for  ourj'elves  and  our  pos- 
teritv,  and  the  jieace  lE  the  world  that  is 
complementary  to  dom.-stic  tTanquility  at 
hi  me.  will  be  threatened 

This  nation  has  sought  and  is  seeklne 
today — through  the  peace-Keeping  maclilnerv 
of  the  United  Nations,  through  regional 
alliances,  through  the  practice  of  direct 
diplomacy — to  make  Its  contrlbutlcm  to  the 
march  toward  world  peace  through  security, 
order,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 

We  have  helped  arrest  aggression  and  the 
Mse  of  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence  - 
open  or  concealed— to  destroy  freedom  and 
self-defermlnatum  of  countries  large  and 
small— in  tu..  world  wars,  in  Iran,  in  Greece, 
m  Turkey  in  Berlin.  In  Korea,  in  Lebanon. 
In  Taiwan  m  the  Congo,  in  Laos,  in  India. 
In  the  Middle  East 

And  now  we  are  carrying  on  In  South 
Vietnam. 

And  we  must  not  let  those,  who  would 
beat  a  retreat,  thereby  rewarding  and  en- 
couraging aggression  and  violence,  speak  .'or 
.\mertca. 

But  again  that  Is  one  side  of  the  coin  of 
achieving  peace  and  security  in  the  interna- 
tional sphere  The  other  side  is  again  the 
sharing  of  increasing  opportunity  We  are 
using  and  must  continue  to  use  our  influ- 
ence and  wealth,  our  hands  and  our  hearts. 
In  a  dedication  to  shared  opportunity  In  an 
interdependent  world,  that  promises  a  large- 
scale  attack  on  poverty  Illiteracy  and  dis- 
ease. 

We  have  sought  and  struggled  to  make 
these  concepts  universal  withm  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  and  outside  it 
We  are  providing  direct  aid.  We  have  en- 
couraged, provided  leadership  for.  and  sought 
to  expand  the  cooperative  effort  of  all  the 
developed  nations  to  promote,  through  multi- 
lateral development  organizations,  for  the 
less  developed  nations,  the  progress  and  sta- 
bility essential  to  meeting  the  needs  and  de- 
mand uf  their  people  We  must  continvie  th.it 
effort  Just  as  we  rannnt  turn  our  backs  on 
aggression  and  the  challenge  to  national 
self-determination  in  .Southeast  Asia,  so  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  ovir  responsibilltv 
to  participate  In  the  development  ol  other 
less  fnrtun.ite  countries, 

Tliat  is  why  the  notion  of  a  moratorium 
on  foreign  aid  or  a  refusal  to  replenish  the 
funds  of  a  successftil  multilateral  Institti- 
tlon,  such  as  the  International  Devel(>pmrnt 
Association  of  the  World  Bank  would  he  .. 
drastic   retreat   from    responsibility 

If  these  remarks  of  mine  have  conveyed 
the  Idea  that  these  are  dttflciilt  times  and 
that  their  challenges  are  very  great,  this  Is 
no  less  than  the  truth  But  I  would  rcinu-.d 
rrm  that  these  United  States  are  within  a 
decacte  of  being  two  hundred  years  old  .iiid 
that  their  Constitution  Is  perhaps  the  (.'kie=t 
written  document  governing  a  m(>dern  na- 
tion Which  Is  merely  another  way  of  sayin*; 
that  we  achieved  the  heiphts  we  occupy  by 
addressing  and  solving  problems  that  in  their 
time  loomed  as  large  as  any  that  confront  us 
now. 

I,  for  one.  am  proud  today  to  be  an 
American— living   in    a   free   society,   that   is 
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tackling  its  problems  at  home  and  helping 
to  promote  security  and  development  abroad. 
It  is  up  to  us  whether  we  build  upon  this 
herit.ige.  reaping  the  benefits  of  this  course 
while  savoring  its  high  adventure,  or  supinely 
rest  upon  it  to  take  the  usual  consequences 
ol  irresponsibility. 


.AMERICA  IS  AWAKE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVFS 

W'cdru'sdaii.  July  24.  1968 
Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
AMERICA  Is  Awake 
I  By  the  Reverend  Robert  B    Watts. 
LL.D  ,  D.D.) 
(Note    -Dr   Watts  is  a  lawyer,  having  been 
a    Federal    prosecutor.    General    Counsel    ot 
the    National    Labor    Relations    Board    and 
Vice  President   of  General  Dynamics  Corpo- 
ration:   a    Priest    of    the    Episcopal    Church: 
and    a   widely    travelled    speaker   on    Ameri- 
canism. 

(For  tliree  consecutive  years  he  has  been 
awarded  the  George  Washington  Medal  by 
The  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
"for  out-standing  achievement  in  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  Amerl- 
c.an  Way  of  life';  1966.  for  'The  Armour  of 
God":  1967.  for  "The  Sound  of  the  Trum- 
pet": and  1968.  for  "The  Just  Cause." 

He  Is  a  biographee  listed  in  "Who's  Who 
In    .America.') 

The  Holy  .Scriptures  are  full  of  words  of 
warnme.  ol  prophecy  and  of  bugle-clear 
exliort.it  ion. 

One  example  of  such  exhortation,  filled 
With  .1  .•-ense  of  the  urgency  of  the  hour,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  13th  Chapter  of  St. 
Paul's  Letter  to  the  Romans.  He  wrote — 
in  words  perfectly  tuned  for  America  today. 
"— 7101C  If  !.s  /iiph  fimc  to  aicatci  out  of 
sleep— The  night  is  far  .spenf.  tlie  day  is  at 
hand:  let  us  therefore  cast  off  the  uorks  of 
darkiiefs.  aiid  let  us  put  071  the  armor  of 
light" 

In  this  month  which  marks  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
our  Country.  I  say  to  you.  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen, that  America  has  indeed  heeded 
these  Inspired  words  For  America  is  awake! 
She  has  suffered  agonies  through  the  long 
night  She  has  struggled  with  the  works  of 
darkness.  But  new  the  day  is  at  hand.  She 
Ls  wide  awake  to  her  danger,  and  she  has 
buc'Kled  on  the  armor  of  light — of  truth— 
of  understanding  and  of  determination.  And 
in  the  words  of  St.  Paul.  "It  Is  high  time" 
that  this  has  come  about.  Particularly  after 
the  past  three  years,  since  outbursts  of  riot- 
ing, looting,  destruction  and  what  Governor 
after  Governor  has  characterized  as  "armed 
insurrection"  have  spread  smoldering  ruins 
over  City  after  city,  perhaps  It  Is  time  to 
look  again  at  this  incredible  experience 
which  has  been  .-imerica's. 

L.'iig  ago.  concerned  persons — and  I  am  one 
ot  them— pointed  out  that  the  pernlclotis 
doctrine  ol  obeying  only  those  laws  which 
happened  to  please  each  individual  was  the 
cause  of  much  of  this  shocking  violence.  This 
doctrine  was  dressed  up  under  the  name 
of  'non-violent  civil  disobedience" — and  as 
-uch  deceived  many  of  the  naive  "pseudo- 
intelicctuals"  and  clergy,  who  saw  in  it 
only  a  show  of  protest  over  one  kind  or 
another  of  asserted  evil. 

.^nd  so  among  others  we  saw  various  mein- 
ijt-rs  of  the  clergy  joining  others  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  in  public  picketing,  march- 
ing .\nd  in  loud  assertions  that  the  law  of 
the  land  was  no  longer  to  be  controlling, 
riie  people  of  America,  the  great  bulk  of 


whom  had  been   brought   up   to  be   decent, 
law-abiding  citizens,  saw  and  heard  this  up- 
roar—and  were   confused   and   all    too   often 
rendered  quiescent  about  it  because  of  their 
instinctive  respect  for  those  who  now  openly 
defied  any   law  which   they   disliked.   Mean- 
while, new  slogans  such  as  "police  brutality" 
were    being   created    and    c.vtt    at    the   sworn 
guardians   of   the   peace   until   they   were   ;>o 
ridiculed,   suspected    and   attacked    as    lo   be 
put  on  the  defensive    It  mattered  little  that 
these  charges  and  the.-^e  .'-loEtans  were  almost 
always  lalse — that  upon  close  inspection  they 
lurned    out    to    be    coniplalnus    about    .'-tich 
things   as   "disrespectful    reniaiks"    allegedly 
addressed    to    citizens    apijrchended    in    the 
very  act  of  committing  violations  of  the  law 
Inevitably,  this  twin  campaign  of  <U,~dain 
for  law  and  unrelenting  accusation  ot  peace 
officers  of  every  type,  diligently  fostered  and 
encouraged    by    those    who    seek    to    destroy 
our  Nation,   brought  forth   Its  aftermath   ol 
increasing    iTlme.    Once    lussured    of    relative 
safety    from    prosecution,    the    law    of    the 
jungle    emerged,    rendering    no    one    .^afe    in 
person  or  property. 

Violent  crimes  increased  to  almost  un- 
believable proportions.  Official  statistics  ol 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  recently 
furnished  to  Congress  shov  that  from  1960 
to  1967.  recorded  crimes  in  the  United  States 
rose  by  88  percent.  Violent  crimes  went  \ip  72 
percent.  And  property  crimes  increa.^ed  by  90 
percent.  The  official  figures  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1968  show  ste.uiy  rises  in  crime 
over  the  rates  for  1967.  'The  violent  crimes 
of  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery  and  ag- 
gravated assault  as  a  group  rose  18  percent  " 
Nor  can  these  chilling  fipiires  be  explained 
away,  as  has  been  attempted,  by  asserting 
that  this  increase  in  crime  merely  reflected  an 
increase  of  population;  for  in  the  seven  year 
period  which  these  official  statistics  cover. 
population  in  the  United  States  increased  by 
only  10  percent. 

The  difference  was  the  re.-iiit  ol  di-dam  lor 
law.  and  let  us  never  forget  it. 

But  that  disdain  of  law  is  now  being  rec- 
ognized in  America  Ordinary  jieople  are 
realizing  that  the  very  reason  for  hav mg  any 
government  is  to  protect  the  safety  of  all 
by  requiring  all  to  respect  the  rights  of  other.-'. 
as  provided  by  government.  Men  and  women 
are  telling  their  office-holders  and  their  peace 
officers  that  they  want  and  expect  the  laws 
to  be  applied  to  everyone  equally.  And  they 
are  saying  that  the  carnival  days  for  crim-  -.als 
are  over. 

The  "innocent  ones"— the  parading  clergy. 
the  "psetido-intellectuals"  and  the  "go- 
alongers" — are  getting  the  message.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  frightened  by  the  monster 
which  they  helped  let  loose.  And  again,  the 
fun  of  marching  is  largely  gone.  Sense  in  gov- 
ernment is  returning. 

But  like  the  measles,  the  itch  to  l)e  m  the 
public  eye  Is  hard  to  control — and  very  con- 
tagious. 

So  we  all  have  had  to  suffer  through  the 
small-boy  nose  thumblngs  against  our  most 
sacred  beliefs  and  possessions   "God  is  dead." 
was   the   new   shotit.   and    again   "the   inno- 
cents" followed  along — ready  to  concede  that 
centuries-old  truths  held  by  the  Church  were 
probably  now  outmoded.  Like  the  manufac- 
tured   cry    of     'police     brutality."    tlie    ex- 
pounders of  the  new  heresies  (all  still  cling- 
ing tightly  to  their  clerical  collars  and  liv- 
ings! soon  began  to  admit  Uiat  perhaps  God 
wasn't  really  dead,  or  wholly  dead,  but  that 
they  had  Just  lost  sight  of  him  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  world.  Some  have  continued  to 
assail   our   faith.   One   Bishop   has   not   only 
publicly    jettisoned    Christ,    and    all    of    the 
Creeds    of    his    own    church,    but    also    the 
Bible — and  goes  about  lecturing  on  what  he 
calls    "facts'";    meanwhile    dabbling    in    the 
occult  and  describing  to  a   fascinated   press 
his    experiences    with     mysteriously    inoved 
physical    objects.    But    "the    innocents    have 
largely  smelled  the  "works  of  darkness."  They 


have  lound  themselves  again  'put  on."  and 
are  already  off  on  other  pursuits. 

"Academic  freedom'"  and  "freedom  of 
speech'  next  sounded  onticinK  notes  and  at- 
tracted the  innocent  activists  to  new  areas  of 
klelg  lights  and  television  exposure  All  of  us 
iia\e  been  v.-ntclung  this  .i:yiKironie. 

From  i.'-r-ues  dr.iped  in  acacietnic  'aa!)i)ingi. 
the  Uiiv.ary  soon  lound  themselves  again  be- 
ing maniiniUited-  this  lime  to  .support  wild 
and  unre.Mn-ined  demands  lor  literal  control 
of  our  trreiu  universities  These  demands  were 
followed  l)y  phv.slcal  .sei/i're  of  univer.sity 
I>roperti.s.  brutal  imprisonment  of  senior 
colleg"  i)ei.sonnel  and  wanton  destruction  ol 
rcrorci.v  personal  effects  and  even  the  results 
of  lilc-lime  intellectual  inquiry 

Meanwhile,  of  coiirse.  in  addition  to  the 
criniinrd  actions  involved,  the  rights  of  thou- 
sands of  decent  students  to  attend  clas.ses 
and  the  rights  of  liundreds  of  decent  teachers 
to  ve-M-h  liave  been  v.iiolly  ignored. 

Tragically,  many  University  faculty  mem- 
bers and  especially  many  well-paid  graduate 
tpacliing  .isslstants  have  been  openly  sup- 
portini:.  .idvising  and  encouraging  these 
excesses 

American  fl.ags  tern  dov,n  ,,nd  burned  on 
our  '-ainnuses  have  become  all  too  common, 
as  their  places  have  been  taken  bv  flatinted 
eneniv  fl  t;s  and  piles  of  enomv  propasanda, 
.^nd  all  this  m  the  plain  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizens  who-se  taxes  pay  for  and  stii)-  •  . 
port  the  whole  state  academic  structure. 
Once  aaain.  "the  innccents"  smell  trouble 
from  .ill  outraged  America  which  has  indeed 
awakened  and  is  puttiii!?  on  its  "armor  ot 
light" — :iiid  they  are  scampering  to  new  areas 
of  self-advertisement. 

One  of  their  latest  enchantments  has  been 
In  the  area  of  basic  obstruction  of  the  selec- 
tive service  laws— upon  which  c^ur  Country 
has  traditionally  depended  for  the  selection 
of  its  citizens  whose  service  is  needed  for  the 
supporl  of  the  Government,  in  military  or 
other  tasks. 

Lei  me  pause  here  to  comment  upon  how 
ridiculous    it    really    is    for    jihysicians    and 
clergymen — neither  i^roup  weighted  clown  by 
a  particle  of  technical  training  in  the  law— 
to  attempt  to  decide  matter:,  relating  to  the 
legality    of    these    selective    service    statvites 
How  outraged  these  worthy  innocents  would 
be  ,f  a  pr.'icticinc:  attorney,  devoid  of  jnedi.-al 
or  theological  training,  vere  to  undertake  to 
inject  t'.ielr  patients  with  a  drug,  the  name 
of"  which    tlie    lawyer    fancied — to    expound 
with    a.sserted    authority    the   most    complex 
leachinjE  of   the  Scriptures  or  the  Churcli! 
But   to  jjroceed.  Here  again  the  same  in- 
evitable   excesses    which    have   characterized 
the  far  spent   night  ol   our  Gountry"s  dark- 
ness   in    so    many    other    areas,    have    taken 
place  Witness,  in  sliame,  the  convicted  Chap- 
lain of  Yale  University,  branded  a  criminal 
by  a  jury  of  hfs  peers  for  ccxnspiring  to  inter- 
fere With  laws  relating  to  the  defense  of  his 
C.iuntrv.  Look  again  and  see  that  other  con- 
victed priest,  already  found  cuilty  of  crim- 
inal entry  and  the  befouling  of  Government 
draft    records   with    blood — and   now   caught 
:igain  in  .=imilar  aagravated  criminal  actions. 
Wlicre    are    "the    innocents.""    while    these 
revolting  actions  are  fresh  in  mind?  Tliey  are 
still    liolding    meetings     Thrv    are    learning 
about  liavens  abroad  for  draft  dodgers.  Some 
liave  been  hiding  such  draft  dodKers  in  tlieir 
churches    Otliers  .say  that  they  want  ""to  ad- 
vise  young   men   on   the   draft,"   to   use   one 
euphonious    phrase.    I   .sutrgcst    that    if    they 
aren't    careful,   .some   of   these   brethren   will 
have  the  Bar  Association  on  their  necks  tor 
practicing  !av.-  without  a  license — or.  for  that 
matter,   without  ;niy   legal   knowledge. 

Probably  this  phase  's  hearing  an  end.  too 
Once  the  sentences  are  announced  on  a  few 
of  those  already  cojivicted.  the  dupes  will 
hear  the  ominous  words  "the  day  is  at  hand."" 
and  be  off  and  running  again. 

■Where  will  they  turn  up  next?  Who  knows? 
And.  indeed,  m  a  very  real  sen.se.  who  now 
cares? 
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For  the  Msence  of  thla  quick  srar.iuntf 
which  I  have  b^en  doini?  is  to  maXr  clear  the 
point  that  these  flrt:ni{  leader'4.  these  nolss- 
breast-beaters  are  no  longer  f<X)llng  America. 
They  may  continue  to  fool  themselves  for  a 
tmve  but  the  solid  ma]or!tv  of  Amencans 
h.ts  had  ibout  enoui?h  Tliat  majnrltv  :«  no 
longer  ^olnn  to  be  tooled  By  tr'.cic  phrrises, 
or  by  the  shrill  crlea   if  the  pvibli^  .tv  seeKers, 

America  Is  iWiike'  The  majority  .if  Ameri- 
cans believe  m  CK>d  -  the  Father  A;mli,'hty 
and  Creator  it  -he  Cruverse  They  believe  in 
His  holy  words  is  rw.rded  m  the  Scriptures. 
They  believe  in  their  G<ivernment— the 
United  State* -of  America- -and  thry  Jire  not 
about  to  let  anyone  or  any  ^rnup.  '«•  ;iny 
or^.inizatlon  i  no  matter  what  they  call 
themselves  I  strike  clown  that  Oovernment 

The  majority  of  Americana  want  everyone 
to  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  make  of 
theni»elve«  whatever  they  r-an.  and  wherever 
they  wish  to  do  so  But  they  are  not  (foing 
to  aubmU-  to  threats,  nor  tlinch  before 
violence.  sxoT  surrender  their  rights  to 
freedom   m  any  of   it*  forms. 

rhey  are  willing  to  work  They  are  wllUni? 
U)  pay  uixes  They  tre  wllUnu;  to  see  thai 
everyone  who  wants  a  Job  may  have  one 
But  they  are  not  wiUlni?  to  support  those  who 
refuse  to  work  when  able. 

The  majorltv  of  Amencans  are  sick  and 
tired  of  the  flood  of  crime  m  their  cities 
Thev  love  their  fanrulles  and  their  homes  And 
they  are  not  ^oir.^  to  let  any  vlcloua  breed 
of  cnm.nals  .-nntmue  to  mam  their  streets 
and  spit  vt  tile  .aw  And  whatever  It  takes  m 
force  to  achieve  tills  m'.:>st  basic  of  ail 
freedom*-  tlie  freedom  Uj  live  peacefully — 
that  force  thi'V  will  supply. 

America  is  iwake! 

"The  auht  is  far  spent  the  day  Is  at  hand." 
and  we  see  our  fellow-countrymen  "put  on 
the  armor  of  light." 

As  they  do  so.  -et  .Ls  never  lose  sight  iif  the 
dangers  of  which  we  are  now  aware.  Lei  us 
pray  In  KlpUngs  mighty  words; 

"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  tcttli  ui  yet, 
Lest  we  forge: — lest  we  forget!" 
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that  we  not  fortict  them  and  the  srn-lcp 
they  and  all  the  Individuals  in  our  Armed 
Porcfs  are  renderinn  to  the  cau.se  of  thl.s 
Nation  and  Liie  freedom  of  all  mankind. 
We  muit  remember  Hiem  — with  both 
pride  and  prayer— and  make  certain 
their  safe  return  to  the  .shores  of  this 
land  without  delay 


Jnh/ 
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THE     PUEBLO     CREW 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOlTTH    CAECjLI.NA 
IN  T1IE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Jif on(iav.  July  22.  :'j68 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  6 
months  ago  this  week  '.he  U  3  3  Pucblu, 
her  ofBcers.  and  crew  were  seized  by 
North  Korea.  AU  atiempt.s  thus  far  to 
negotiate  a  .safe  return  appear  to  have 
been  futile  We  cannot  let  these  brave 
men  think  we  have  neglected  them  or 
that  our  resolve  to  obtain  their  release 
has  weakened. 

Therefore,  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
join  with  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  In  .saluting  the  couiageous  men 
of  the  Pueblo  for  the  -acnfice.s  they  have 
made  In  the  name  of  their  country. 

I  am  prayerful  for  the  Purblo  men  and 
their  families,  who  have  bet-n  .so  deeply 
burdened  i.i  recent  month.s,  but  I  am 
equally  proud  of  their  valiant  contiibu- 
tion  to  our  mi&sion  of  freedom. 

If  an  apology  to  the  North  Koreans  by 
the  .idmirustration  is  nece.s.sary  to  .secure 
the  return  of  the  crew,  then  I  reluctantly 
agree  that  .such  an  apology  should  be 
made.  Any  further  delay  mu-st  not  be 
tolerated. 

I,  too.  urvie  all  concfined  Americans 
to  fly  their  tlatis  Uns  Sunday.  July  -'«.  in 
a  tribute  to  tlie  noble  crewmen  and  their 
captain,  Lioyd  M.  Buther.  It  is  ei^ential 


LAW.  ORDER,  AND  THE 
HIGH  COURT 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF    K.INTCCH.T 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  tJEPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Wrdufidav.  July  24.   l'J68 

Mr  CARTER  Mr  Speaker,  the  re- 
marks of  Chief  Jaslice  Bell  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pcnn.sylvania  .seem  very 
appropriate  at  this  time  General  dis- 
satisfaction througlioul  our  countr>-  with 
decisions  reached  by  the  present  U  S 
Supreme  Court  has  been  cxpres.sed  on 
many  occasions 

When  a  man  of  the  stature,  education, 
Ic'^al  ability,  and  attainments  of  Justice 
Bell  feels  as  he  does  concerning  the  de- 
cisions of  the  U  S  Supreme  Court,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  people  of  our  country 
should  haTe  the  benefit  of  his  vast  knowl- 
edf^e  and  experience  in  this  particular 
field.  At  this  point.  I  include  the  article 
by  Chief  Justice  Bell,  taken  from  the  U.S. 
News  ii  World  Report,  dated  July  22. 
1968: 

L.*\v.  Oroer.  and  the  High  Coitjt — A  .State 
CHirr  JrsTicE  Spe.\ks  Ott 
iNoTT  -Why  the  increa.slnR  disrespect  for 
law  and  order  in  Americii '  Are  the  rulings  of 
the  .Supreme  Court  in  recent  years  the  cause 
of  11  all?  A  dlstlnKul.shed  State  Jurist  exam- 
ines the  problem— and  suggests  a  cotirse  of 
action  to  help  eliminate  It. 

(Text  of  an  address  by  Chief  Justice  John 
C  Bell.  Jr  of  the  Supreme  Court  'f  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  the  District  .Mtomeys'  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  In  Philadelphia.  Pa  ,  on 
July  8,  19681 

The  land  of  law  .md  order— the  land  which 
all  of  US  have  loved  In  prose  and  poetry  and 
In  iivir  he;irts— has  become  a  land  ot  unrest, 
lawlessness,  violence  and  disorder — a  land  of 
turmoil,  of  rlotlngs.  lo<itliiKs.  shootings,  con- 
fusion and  Babel  And  vou  who  remember 
your  Genesis  remember  what  happened  to 
Baoel. 

Respect  for  law  and  ■  Tder-  Indeed,  reepect 
for  any  public  or  private  authority— Is  rapid- 
ly ',anlshlng.  Why:'  There  Isn  t  Just  one  rea- 
son There  are  a  multitude  and  a  combina- 
tion of  reasons  Many  political  leaders  are 
stirring  up  unrest,  discontent  and  greed  by 
promising  every  voting  group  heaven  on 
earth  no  matter  what  the  coal  Many  racial 
leaders  demand-  not  next  vear.  "r  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  but  right  now— a  blue 
moon  for  everyone  with  a  gold  ring  around 
It. 

Moreover,  m.iiiy  racial  leaders,  many  church 
leaders  and  many  college  leaders  advocate 
mass  cIvU  disobedience  and  Intentional  viola- 
tion of  any  and  every  law  which  a  person 
dislikes 

We  all  knew,  and  we  .ill  .igree.  that  there 
is  a  need  for  many  reforms,  and  that  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed  must  be  helped 
However,  this  does  not  Justify  the  breaking 
of  any  of  our  laws  or  the  resort  to  violence. 
or  burnings  and  lootings  of  property  or  .sit- 
ins,  lle-lns,  sleep-m  students,  or  mass  He- 
downs  In  the  public  streets,  or  the  block- 
ading of  buildings,  or  noting  mobs 

Television   shows   which   leaiure   gun    bat- 


tles "f  course  unintentionally — add  their 
bit  to  .stimulating  wldeFpread  violence.  Pur- 
therinore,  the  blackmailing  demands  of  those 
who  advocate  a  defiance  of  law  and  order  un- 
der the  cloak  of  worthy  objectives  and  com- 
mit all  kinds  of  illegal  actions  which  they 
nilsciill  civil  nglits.  .trc  Iw.rmlnu.  not  helping, 
tl.fir  r.iiise. 

Lets  face  11— a  dozen  recent,  revolutionary 
(Ifii-ions  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
C  'ort  i)f  the  United  Stales  In  favor  of  mur- 
derers robbers  rapists  and  other  dangerous 
crimlii.ils  whidi  .istonlsh  and  dismay  count- 
less law-.iblding  clti7,ens  who  look  at  our 
courts  for  protection  .ind  help,  and  tlie 
mollycoddling  of  lawbreakers  and  danger- 
ous crlmln»ls  ly  many  judges — each  and 
all  of  these  are  worrving  and  frightening 
mtlhons  of  law-.ihldlng  citizens  and  arc  llt- 
terally  Jeop«rdl/lng  the  future  welfare  of 
our  country 

Is  this  still  America'  C5r  are  we  following 
In  the  fo.istrps  of  .-indent  Rome,  or  are  we 
becoming  another  revolutionary  France"" 

Let  s  consider  -ome  of  these  problems  one 
bv  one.  In  Uie  first  place,  we  cannot  think  or 
talk  i*out  crime  and  criminals  without 
thinking  ab.iut  the  newspapers  and  other 
news  media  Our  Constitution,  as  we  all  re- 
member. Kuarantees  the  "freedom  of  the 
press."  and  tlus  freedom  oi  the  press  meaiis 
an  awful  lot  to  our  countrv.  even  though  it 
Isn't  .ibsolule  .md  unlimited. 

We  all  know  th.it  newspaper?  are  written. 
edited  and  published  bv  human  beings,  and 
•herefore  It  is  impoeslble  for  a  newspaper  to 
he  .ilways  .accurate  or  alwavs  fair  or  .il*-ays 
rl«rht  Neverliiel  »s.  tlie  newspapers  and  other 
news  media  ^re  terrifically  important  in  our 
lives  .ind  particularly  in  showing  up  Incom- 
petent or  crooked  public  officials  and  danger- 
ous crlmlnal.s.  Indeed,  it  Is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  sav  that  they  are  absolutely  vital  aiul 
indispensable  for  the  protection  ..{  the  pub- 
lic aeainst  crime  and  criminals 

No  matter  what  unrealistic  people  mav 
sav,  ii»  only  way  it  is  possible  for  law-abid- 
ing persons  to  adequately  protect  them- 
selves against  criminals  Is  to  be  informed  of 
a  crimed  soon  as  it  happens,  and  all  rele- 
vant detalia  about  when  and  where  and  how 
the  crime  occurred,  together  with  pertinent 
data  about  the  suspected  criminal  or  crim- 
inals. 

I  repeat,  this  Is  the  quickest  and  surest 
wav,  althot^jh,  of  course,  not  the  only  way 
our  people  can  be  alerted  and  protect  them- 
selves 

For  these  rea.sons  It  Is  imperative  that  we 
most  resist  ..onstantly  and  with  all  our 
power,  every  attempt  to  •muzzle"  the  press 
by  well-meaning  and  unrealistic  persons  who 
mUtakenlv  believe  that  this  press  cover- 
age with  Its  protective  shield  lor  the  public 
will  prevent  a  fair  trial. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  if  the  press  pub- 
licitv  so  prejudices  a  communltv  that  a  fair 
trial  f.->r  the  accused  cannot  be  held  therein, 
the  courts  po.ssess,  and  whenever  necessarv 
exercise,  the  \<ot:eT  to  transfer  the  trial  of 
such  a  case  to  another  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vanl.i. 

Let's  stop  kidding  the  American  people  It 
Is  too  often  forgotten  that  crime  is  increasing 
liver  SIX  times  more  rapidly  than  our  popula- 
tion This  deluge  of  violence,  this  floutinc 
and  dehaiice  of  the  law  and  thl.s  crime  wave 
cannot  be  stopped,  and  crime  cannot  be  elim- 
inated .-'y  pious  platitudes  and  by  govern- 
mental promises  of  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars.  We  have  to  stop  worshiping  Mam- 
mon and  return  to  worshiping  Clod,  and  we 
next  have  to  change,  if  humanly  possible, 
the   coddling   of   criminals   by   our  courts. 

Tlie  recent  decisions  of  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  C'.>urt  of  the  United  .States,  which 
shackle  the  police  and  the  courts  and  make 
It  terrihcally  dimcult  as  you  well  know  — to 
protect  soriety  from  cnme  and  criminals,  are, 
I  repe.it,  among  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
turmoil  and  the  near-revolutionary  condi- 
tions which  prevail  in  our  country,  and 
especially  m  Washington. 
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No  matter  how  atrocious  the  crime  or  how 
clear  the  guilt,  the  Supreme  C-^^rt  never 
discuss  in  their  opinions  or  even  mention  the 
lact  that  the  murderer,  robber  or  dangerous 
criminal  or  rapist,  who  has  appealed  to  their 
court  lor  justice  is  undoubtedly  guilty  and 
thev  rarclv  ever  au-cu-ss  the  rights  and  the 
protection"  of  the  law-abiding  people  in  our 
countrv  ln.stead.  they  up.set  and  reverse  con- 
victions of  cnnunal.s  who  pleaded  guilty  or 
were  loiind  gui.iv  rocnntly  or  many  years  ago. 
on  newly  created  lechri.cal  and  unreah.stic 
.standards  made  of  straw. 

Although  I  do  not  doubt  their  sincerity, 
most  judges,  most  l.iwyers  and  most  of  the 
law-abiding  public  believe  that  ihey  have 
invented  these  lartetched  interpretations  of 
our  C.-n^titution  with  a  Jules  Verne  imagi- 
nation and  a  Procru.stean  stretch  which  out- 
Pr.->cnistes;  and  either  legally  or  constitu- 
tlonallv  thev  must  be  ch.inged! 

Now'  here  is  where  vou  come  in.  Tlie  people 
,.f  pcnnsvlvania  need  a."  never  before  in  our 
hi-torv  district  attorneys  who  v^-ill  withoiit 
fear  or  favor  act  promptly,  vigorously  and, 
of  course  falrlv,  to  pro.secute  and  convict  the 
lawless  the  violent  and  the  felonious  crim.- 
iials  who  are  alarnilr.p  and  terrifying  our  so- 
cietv  How  can  vou  do  this?  There  are  several 
wavs  which  .K-cur  to  me.  and  I  am  sure  nu- 
merous addition,.]  ones  v^-ill  occur  to  you. 

The  nrsl  IS  Yow  mu.st  prosecute  as  quickly 
.as  po.sslble  all  persons  who  violate  any  law, 
no  inatter  how  or  under  what  cloak  of  sheep  s 
clothing  they  m.ay  attempt  to  Justify  their 
criminal  actions 
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tion  of  Justice  warrants  a  decision  ''Painst 
the  fully  retroactive  application  of  the  hold- 
in"  v.e  announce  today." 

Third-  You  will  have  U)  more  carefully 
and  more  thoroughly  prepare  your  cases  than 
ever  before,  especi.illy  on  the  question  of  the 
voluntariness  and  admis.sibiliiy  of  confes- 
sions, in  order  to  avoid  new  trials,  now  or 
25  years  Irom  now. 
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Second-  Studv-and  you  will  have  to  study 
as    never    before-all    of    the    many    United 
States  Supreme  Court  decisions  handed  down 
In  the  last  lew  vears  concerning  crime  and 
criminals,  their  confessions  and  their  newly 
created  rights    Tliese  are  so  numerous  that 
1  will  not  have  time  to  analyze  and  di.scuss 
thc.m    However.  1  will  capsulize  my  feelings 
wrh  respect  theret.3  bv  the  following  quota- 
tions from   the  di.sseniing  opinions  in   IVfs- 
bcrry    r    Sandcri    Ion   apportioning   congres- 
sional districts  .so  one  person's  vote  is  equal 
to  anoUiersI  which  said,  inter  alia:  ".  .  .  The 
constitutional  right  which  the  Court  creates 
is  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth;"  and  in 
the  dissenting  opinion  in  Liicos  v.  Colorado 
General  Ass(77iblv  ion  apportioning  the  Colo- 
rado legislature  on  the  basis  of  population  1, 
where  one  of  the  dissenting  opinions  said: 

•'To  put  the  matter  plainly,  there  Is  nothing 
in  all  the  historv  of  this  Court's  decisions 
which  supports  tins  constitutional  rule.  The 
Courts  Draconian  pronouncement,  which 
makes  unconstitutional  the  legislatures  of 
most  of  the  50  SUtes,  finds  no  support  in 
the  words  of  the  Constitution,  In  any  prior 
decision  of  this  Court,  or  in  the  175-year 
political  lilstorv  oi  our  federal  union.  .  .  . 

In  the  verv  recent  case  of  Witherspoon  v. 
Illinois  which  was  decided  on  June  3  of  this 
year  the  dissenting  Justices  went  even 
"further  and  said  that  the  majority  opinion 
was  compleielv  without  support  in  the 
record  and  was  very  ambiguous."  With  these 
conclusions  I  strongly  agree. 

However  what  is  more  important  is  the 
que-tion  of  what  U'lf^  <v5poon  really  holds. 
The  majority  opinion  thus  summarizes  it: 

•  specificailv.  we  hold  that  a  sentence  of 
death  cannot' be  earned  out  if  the  jury  that 
imposed  or  recommended  It  was  chosen  by 
excluding  veniremen  for  cause  simply  be- 
cause they  voiced  general  objections  to  the 
death  penalty  or  expressed  conscientious  or 
religious  scruples  against  its  Infliction.  .  .  . 
Nor  does  the  decision  In  this  case  affect  the 
validity  of  .anv  sentence  other  than  one  of 
death  "  Nor.  finally,  does  today's  holding 
render  Invalid  the  conviction,  as  opposed  to 
the  sentence,  in  this  or  any  other  case.  .  .  . 
We  have  concluded  that  neither  the  reliance 
of  law-enforcement  officials  nor  the  Impact 
of  a  retroactive  holding  on  the  adminlstra- 
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F.iurth-  You  will  have  to  personally  make 
sure  that  a  complete,  detailed  record  is  kept 
of  all  the  trial  and  pretrial  and  postconvic- 
tion i-TOCccdinEts  in  every  case,  in  order  to 
adequatelv  ansv.er  and  refute,  immediately 
or  many  vears  after  the  trial,  a  convict's  con- 
tentions 'that  he  was  deprived  of  a  number 
of  his  constitutional  rieht» 

These    allegations    of    unconst.tinion.iluy 
mav  include  a  contention  that  hU  c  nfes.sion 
or  guilty  plea  was  coerced  or  involuntary;  or 
that  he  did   not  have  a   lawyer  at   the   tax- 
pavers'  expense  at  the  time  of  his  c<  niession. 
or 'any  time  to  adequatelv  prep.ire  his  c.i-se; 
or  that  he  was  not  .idvised  or  did  not  under- 
stand   all   his   rights    at    every    critical   .sU.ee 
of  the  trial  and  pretrial  proceedincs.  includ- 
ing  his  right   to   remain   silent;    and   all   his 
other   required    constitutional    warmnes:    or 
that   he   was  not   competent   to  stand   trial. 
or  that  he  was   insane:    or  that   his    lawyer 
was  incompetent;  or  that  he  was  not  advised 
of  his  right  to  appeal  and  to  have  a  tax-paid 
lawyer  represent  him  in  his  appeal:  and  a.so 
every  Imaginable  lie  which  he  can  invent;  .is 
well"  as    every    technical    defense    v  hich    an 
astute  criminal  lawyer  can.  after  the  trial  or 
after  many  postconviction  proceedings,  con- 

C  G  i  V  P 

Fifth-  You  will  have  to  aid,  of  corrse,  dip- 
lomatically, every  trial  judge,  m  order  that 
his  rulings  and  his  charue  to  the  jury  and  his 
statement  of  the  law  and  ^■'i^-"''"'V""f,  ihl 
curate,  adequate,  fair  and  comph  wiih  all  the 
recently  created   technical  standards 

Sixth:  And  this  is  very,  very,  very  impor- 
tant—I  strongly  recommend; 

First  that  \our  association  .-uite  courte- 
ously and  publicly  the  position  of  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
with  respect  to  every  decision  of  the  su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  of  an 
appellate  court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  the 
association  is  convinced  is  unfair  to  our  law- 
abiding  people  and  is  unjustified  by  the  Con- 
sUtution  or  by  any  sUtutory  law.  together 
with  the  reasons  and  the  legal  authorities 
which  support  your  position;  and  that  voa 
simultaneously  send  a  copy  of  all  of  t.i dis- 
sociation's recommendations,  resolutions  and 
criticisms  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  to  the  appellate  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  ,,,,<. 

Second,  that  each  of  you  write,  and  hke- 
wlse  be  sure  to  see  the  members  of  the  State 
legislature  from  your  district  and  your  Con- 
grlssman  and  your  two  United  States  Sen- 
ators about  the  association's  recommenda- 
tions and  re-solutions  and  criticisms,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  association's  opinions  and 
convictions. 

Finally:  You  must  iicht  with  all  your  might 
and  power  and  i^  never  bef°^«  l°f„f''  Vj! 
law-abiding  people  of  our  wonderful  State 
who  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  relying 
upon  vou  and  the  courts  to  Pro^'^ct  them 
from  felonious  criminals  and  irom  all  law- 
breakers. 
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and  the  other  body  had  an  opportunity 
yesterday  to  iircet  Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher, 
the  wife  of  the  captain  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo,  during  the  reception  held  m  her 
honor  in  the  Longworth  Buildine. 

Mrs.  Buchcr's  visit  to  Capitol  Hill  em- 
phasized even  more  the  widespread  in- 
terest throuahout  the  Nation  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  survivinu  82  officers  and  crew- 
men of  the  Puehln.  Let  me  again  express 
the  hone  that  Americans  everywhere  will 
join  in  flyini  Vlieir  flaps  m  a  salute  to 
these  CGiira'-jeous  men  next  Sunday, 
July  28, 


■IjlE   ■■'ORD  FOUND.^TION  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


A  FLAG   FOR  THE   "PUEBLO" 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 


OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22,  196S 
Mrs   REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  pleased  that  Members  of  the  House 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU::-E  OF  HEPHE.-ENTATIVLS 

Wcdiie^day.  July  24.  1968 
Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived a  booklet  in  the  mail  this  morn- 
ing that  I  would  very  much  like  to  share 
with  n-.v  colleagues  The  booklet  was 
publi.shed  bv  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
wnll-n  bv  Mr.  Gordon  Harrison,  pro- 
.  ram  I'fficer  in  charge  o.  projects  relat- 
uiB  to  our  resources  and  environment. 

Mr  Harri.sons  text  provides  as  clear 
-,nd  concise  a  statement  as  I  have  .seen 
on  vliat  conservation  is  about,  and  what 
con;;c'rvationists  are  iiroperly  concerned 
•Aith  protecting.  The  point  that  he  mak.  s 
is  that  man  survives  and  prospers  be- 
cause of  his  ability  to  disrupt  his  envi- 
ronment seleclively-^-ncouraging  those 
th'nss  that  are  beneficial  and  weeding 
out  those  that  are  not.  The  correlative 
iH-oblem  IS  that  we  are  seldom  aware  ot 
t'le  lona-ranee  con.sequences  of  our  ac- 
tivities until  long  after  they  have  been 
set  in  motion:  by  that  time  it  is  often 

too  late.  ,        ,        .     ,  ,, -^ 

If  tliere  is  a  way  to  break  out  of  this 
impas.se  it  lies  In  our  ultimate  abihty  to 
recvcle  our  resources,  restoring  to  na- 
ture those  things  which  we  have  taken 
used  and  discarded,  in  a  manner  that 
will  permit  their  reabsorption  into  a  use- 
ful and  productive  environment.  The 
Ford  Foundation  is  making  a  serious  ef- 
fort to  point  out  areas  ^^;'-^''^^\''^'%t 
efforts  can  be  properly  directed  to  this 
end.  and  the  booklet  provides  a  valuable 
msieht  into  this  effort. 

I  comment  it  to  the  attention  of  m> 
collea;iues.  many  of  whom  are  very  much 
concerned  with  the  problems  that  th.s 
lepoit  describes. 

The  Ecological  Vikv*' 
Of    all    the    creatures    who    over    the    eDiis 
have    inhabited    this   planet,    man    has    beea 
unique    m    his    ability    deliberately    to    alter 

^rrtr:;"  way  in  which  he  has  done 
so  has  been  to  reduce  disease  by  making 
he  man-"cupled  world  less  hospitable  for 
nar-isites  and  their  insect  transport  "rech- 
Si^al  success  here  has  lowered  death 
rates  much  faster  than  society  could  adjust 
t^^heTmpUcatlons.  Hence  to  simplify  slight- 
ly, the  world  population  began  to  grow  can- 

'^in'the    unindustrlailzed    -orld    this   sud- 
den   imbalance   laces   millions   w^th    starv^a 
tion.      Family-planning      Pr°g^^"^^^,f^"^he 
achieve  results  quickly  enough  to  ^vert  the 
food  crisis.  Technical  efforts  to  increase  food 
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BtippliM  d<?Rpite  some  dramatic  successes, 
are  'oo  me.i^er  to  do  the  Job.  and  it  is  not 
^eruiin  that  even  an  all-out  effort  could  suc- 
reed  The  tvplcal  conservationist  approat-hes 
to  warn  of  a  developing  Imbalance  between 
resources  and  consumption  while  trying 
both  to  save  the  resource  and  ratlonalUe  the 
;).arerns  of  consumption  these  have  little 
reiev.ince  at  this  late  hour  Many  ..bservers 
believe  that  millions  of  people  will  starve 
:n  the  19T0s.  victims  of  our  failure  to  recog- 
nize that  we  are  not  masters  of  the  living 
svileni  on  which  we  depend  for  our  iUe  but 
parts  of  It  Just  as  much  as  cells  are  parts 
of  a  body 

mat  lesson  of  tolly  is  Infinitely  morr  tragic 
than  any  we  face  immediately  in  the  devel- 
oped world  We  here  are  nevertheless  pur- 
suing a  course  that  is  simil-irly  at  odds  with 
i>\ir  cinnimstances  aboard  a  small  planet. 
similarly  heed'.ess  of  nutural  constraints  on 
n-n-jvimr"  1'".  and  therefore  finally  cat.istrO- 
phic  j>s  surely  as  li  ,i  man  were  to  spend  his 
d.ivs  gorging  hlmsell   without  stop. 

The  most  obvloiis  symptom  of  our  own  ap- 
proaching crisis  is  pollution  By  pollution  I 
mean  not  only  the  poisoning  of  air  and 
wa^er  bv  the  wastes  of  production  but  equal- 
ly the  splurge  of  metropolis,  the  needless 
engrossmen-,  of  some  of  our  most  pr  <luc- 
tive  farmlands  for  suburban  housing,  and 
the  cavalier  destr\iction  of  landscape  by  ^trip 
mines,  highways,  power  lines  billboards,  as 
though  man  did  indeed  live  by  these  alone 
Poliu'lon  in  this  sense  Is  often  regarded  like 
famine  as  another  direct  consequence  of 
over-population  and  there  is  no  q-.iestion 
that  increased  numbers  of  people  and  espe- 
cially their  concentration  in  urban  areas 
have  made  pollution  crirical  and  highly 
visible  Pollution,  howe>er  is  uot  caused 
by  -.oo  many  people  It  is  the  result  of  hu- 
man disturbance  of  the  cycling  of  energy 
and    materials   in   natural   systems. 

That  cvcle  In  outline  is  well  known  Pri- 
mary producers  ichiefly  green  plants)  with 
energy  from  the  sun  synthesize  their  own 
organic  fixxl  out  of  carbon  dioxide  water 
and  minerals  All  other  living  creatures  (ee<l 
on  these  plants  either  directly  by  grazing  or 
indirectly  by  grazing  the  grazers  as  carni- 
vores or  parasites  .\  part  of  the  food  eaten  is 
excreted,  all  of  It  is  returned  In  one  form  or 
another  to  the  environment.  The  organic 
discard  passing  through  a  variety  of  scav- 
engers is  eventually  broken  down  by  oacterla 
into  Its  inorganic  components  which  are  thus 
made  avallaole  to  the  plans  as  raw  materials 
once  more 

Man  s  intervention  Is  radically  disruptive. 
When  a  farmer  clears  a  wood  and  plows  a 
Held  he  functions  with  respect  to  nature  like 
a  natural  cat.istrophe— indeed  generally  more 
effective  than  fire  earthquake,  or  tornado 
He  exterminates  ,i  system  of  Interre.ated 
plants  and  animal  :lfe  which  over  a  long  pe- 
nixl  o(  time  had  become  mutually  adapted 
to  the  physical  envlionmeut  and  t  >  each 
other  in  such  wa>  that  each  creature  was  Just 
making  a  living 

In  a  iKiluriU  system,  fully  developed  a*  m 
a  primeval  forest,  :or  instAiice,  the  input  of 
sunlight  is  used  to  maintain  the  comnuinlty 
of  organisms  While  Individuals  come  and  go 
within  11  and  populations  of  species  fluctuate 
9o  that  at  times  there  may  be  mure  oak  and 
less  hickory  or  more  mice  and  fewer  owls, 
tne  total  quantity  of  living  matter  remains 
constant;  that  Is  to  say  the  .system  ideally 
yields  no  net  biological  product  Net  blologt- 
c,U  product— a  crop-  however,  is  just  what 
the  farmer  wants  He  therefore  destroys  the 
balanced  system  and  creates  a  deliberately 
unbalanced  ore  whose  cycle  from  plowed 
field  to  seed  to  crop  to  harvest  and  back  to 
plowetl  fleld  Is  completed  In  a  single  season. 
He  does  this  essentially  by  simplification, 
suppressing  on  his  farm  as  many  of  the  living 
things  as  possible  that  would  compete  with 
hts  planted  crop  for  energy  and  minerals  He 
weeds;   he  fences;  he  sprays  against  pests. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tiie   result    Is   a   system    Uiat    In    natures 
terms  is  disturbed    The  excess  produrt-    the 
clp.  eloping  cmp     represents  unexplolted  en- 
Mronmenlal   opportunities,    jr  in   the  ecolo- 
ff;^t■s  Jargon,  unfllled  niches    Pests  arrl-.e  on 
the  scene  to  take  advantage  of  these  unusual 
opportunities    Unlike  men,  they  cannot  cart 
away   the  crop;    they   can  only   multiply   in 
numbers   to  consume   It     If    left   alone   they 
would  make  off  with  the  feafct  and  then  move 
oil,   or   btArve  down   to   numbers  adapted   to 
lower  '.npplies  of  tixxl    or  provide  a  btmnnza 
ItjT  prr-lators   who  obe\ing   the  same  l:i\v   ol 
nature  jnlght  increase  in   their  turn   ui  ex- 
ploit  It    By   many   complicated   interin  tlons 
O'er  lime  populations  feeding  on  each  .tl.er 
would  come  once  more  into  balance    Balance 
of    course    is    never    a    static    condition    but 
lather  .»  motler;ited  pailern  "f  ups  and  downs 
around  .»  mean,  much  like  temperature  fluc- 
t  latlons     in     a     thermostatically    controlled 
ro  iin.  although  immensely  more  complicated 
It  IS  clear  that  ihe  simpler  a  natural  sys- 
tem Is  the  more  unstable  it  must   be    Con- 
sider a  ihree-part  food  chain      grass,  rabbits 
and  Ivnx   Suppose  drought  destroys  the  grass 
crop     Then   rabbits   wholly   dependent    on   it 
will  die  off  and  so  will  lynx  who  are  wholly 
dependent  on  rabbits   But  il  among  the  ttrats 
v^■ere    drought-resistant    plants    and    rabbits 
were   adapted    to   eiit    them,    then   at   least   a 
proportion  of  plants,  r.ibblts,  and  lynx  would 
be  likely  to  survive  prolonk;ed  dry  spells   The 
ivstem  would  be  made  hardier  still   il  chip- 
munks were  added  to  feed  un  nuts  and  could 
be  caught  perhaps  bv  more  skillful  lynx  who 
would   therv  not  entirely  die  out  for  lack  of 
r  ibblts  but  might   produce  .i  cleverer  strain 
better  able  in  the  Uiture  to  handle  environ- 
mental adversity    In  anv  event  the  more  al- 
ternative ways  there  .ire  ol  eating  and  being 
eaten  the  better  the  chance  a  living  system 
has  to  avoid  massive  fluctuations  in  the  birth 
and  death  of  species   Varletv  thus  appears  to 
be  natures  grand  tactic  for  survival 

Man  IS  the  only  creature  who  values  wealth 
bec.iuse  only  he  can  achieve  It  An  Important 
consequence  of  the  r.irmer  s  productive  sys- 
tem IS  that  It  enables  lilm  to  capture  exce,ss 
pnxluce  from  the  soil,  more  than  he  needs 
.It  once  to  consume  He  can  exploit  that 
wealth  by  sti>rinK  it  and  that  leads  to  the 
.stttled  lite,  to  villages,  and  at  last  to  cities. 
It  Is  in  permanent  human  settlements  that 
off- premise  consumption  pr' •duces  the  spe- 
cifically human  problem  of  garbage  and 
wastes  Waste  is  in  fact  only  a  symptom  that 
geographically  the  metabolic  cycle  has  been 
split  Prtxluctlon  has  occurred  at  one  place, 
consumption  and  excretion  at  another.  The 
byproducts  of  human  use  that  would  in  na- 
ture return  immediately  as  food  for  other 
organisms  in  the  cycle  are.  as  It  were,  lelt 
high,  dry,  and  a  nuisance  out  of  their  natural 
context  Civilization  so  far  has  been  more 
impressed  with  the  nuisance  than  with  the 
ant>maly  that  processes  which  on  the  land 
sustain  life,  in  town  can  poison  it. 

Currently  this  nation  devotes  a  lot  of 
energy  and  money  (though  not  nearly 
enough)  to  seeking  a  technological  hx  for 
the  waste  problem  So  long  as  this  technology 
explores  essentially  lor  more  sophisticated 
holes  in  which  to  throw  things  away,  it  may 
be  immediately  useful  in  changing  the  locus 
of  the  nuisance — garbage  is  after  all  more 
tolerable  on  the  town  dump  than  in  the  bed- 
rrH)m — but  In  the  long  run  it  is  doome<l  Let 
It  be  noted  again  that  all  the  materials  by 
weight  extracted  and  processed  for  human 
coUiUmpllon  are  breathed  away  or  end  up 
as  waste  The  concept,?  of  use  and  discard 
therefore  .ire  simply  Irrelevant  to  the  facts  of 
life  within  a  system  that  is  closed  so  far  as 
materials  are  concerned.  The  trtwiitlonal 
focus  on  production  and  consumption  looks 
at  only  one  segment  of  the  indivisible  circle: 
Consumption,  If  it  is  to  continue,  must  be 
tied  to  production  at  both  ends,  accepting 
the  product  and  giving  up  the  raw  materials 
for  new  products 
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The  problem  of  waste  disposal  is  not  tlie 
focal  or  even  necef.sarlly  the  most  Importiint 
ivsue  for  conservation,  but  It  serves  as  well 
as  anv  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  mter- 
ilepeiidence  that  make  It  necessary  for  man 
III  all  regards  to  pay  more  attention  to  his 
impact  on  his  cnvinvnment  and  vice  versa. 
Tiie  -oncept  of  the  natural  system  along 
v.lili  the  recognition  that  nature  has  a  tactic 
realized  by  maximum  stahllitv  while  man 
embraces  an  opixisite  tactic  aimed  at  niaxi- 
nuitn  production  provides  the  essential  phil- 
osophic context  within  which  It  becomes 
possible  to  see  what  conservation  can  and 
cannot   should  and  should  not  do. 

THE    FOt'NDATION    PROGRAM 

Vfiia/i/eand  wilderness  preservation 
Someone  has  described  a  conservationist 
a>  one  who  wants  more  wilderness  for  more 
\(.ices  to  cry  in  An  uncompromising  de- 
tense  of  the  wild  IS  an  ostentatiously  mi- 
nority view  From  what  has  been  said  It  is 
clear  that  preservation  of  nature  as  is  di- 
rectly frustrates  mans  tactics  It  says  to 
him  Here  In  this  place  or  with  respect  to 
ihls  plant  or  animal  you  shall  not  gather 
tl.e  product  of  earth  '  In  general  this  is 
a  flat  proscription  against  man's  economic 
sell-interest 

There  may  be  excellent  reasons,  however, 
•(I  heed  the  proscription  selectively:  One 
IS  .lesthetlc  Many  people  find  a  spiritual  re- 
ireshment  in  wilderness  and  wild  creatures 
which  they  do  not  need  to  explain  or  Justify 
,iny  more  than  artists  need  to  apologize  for 
Ukmg  f)aintlng  Many  other  people  insulfi- 
■lontly  stirred  to  actually  hike  in  the  wild 
hke  to  look  at  It  from  afar  or  at  least  Ima- 
gine It  Few  of  us  would  not  feel  poorer  to 
know  that  we  lived  In  a  world  that  had 
nothing  wild  in  it 

A  sec.>nd  more  universal  reason  Is  sclen- 
tiflc  ,*>  Dar-wln  among  others  observed  Life 
IS  process  and  ultimately  one;  wi  have 
■  trangc  ,incestors  and  a  lot  of  living  cou,sins. 
To  wipe  out  the  wild  and  thus  push  to  ex- 
tremes the  process  of  simplifying  the  living 
cir.ironment  reduces  the  pool  of  actually 
and  potentially  useful  living  things  ipenl- 
cilin  mold  Is  creature  as  well  as  the  malaria 
pasmodlumi  and  cuts  down  the  number  of 
living  systems  the  comparative  study  of 
which  throws  light  on  ourselves. 

.\  third  reason  Is  prudence  Wl-.erever  to 
date  we  have  engineered  major  changes  in 
the  face  of  the  earth,  unforeseen  and  gen- 
erally unwished  consequences  have  followed. 
That  record  suggests  caution  In  making 
o\er  any  more  ol  the  world  for  man's  special 
convenience  than  is  necessary. 

The  anguish  with  which  some  conserva- 
tionists contemplate  the  Imminent  disap- 
pearance of  the  whooping  crane  can  be  over- 
done Yet  essentially  and  properly  they  de- 
plore -he  impoverishment  of  nature  which  Is 
typically  the  result  of  man's  engineering 
.•ikiJs  And  the  tears  are  not  shed  only  for 
the  crane  The  more  we  bulldoze  variety,  the 
more  we  make  places  look,  feel,  and  function 
alike,  the  more  we  reiterate  the  Plttsburphs 
the  Scarsdales,  and  the  Jones  Beaches,  the 
fewer  the  species  of  wild  creatures  that  will 
survive  and  the  fewer  the  varieties  of  men 
The  Foundation  has  been  especially  re- 
sponsive to  the  scientific  need  for  natural 
areas  to  study  and  has  helped  a  few  Institu- 
tions actjuire  some  A  grant  of  $375,000  al- 
lowed the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  buv 
3J9  acres  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  for  a  bio- 
logical field  station  to  be  used  by  It  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Maryland  universities 
The  Foundation  also  assisted  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  to  set  up  a 
biological  t^eld  flat  Ion  In  nearby  Concord 
with  a  grant  of  »250,000  A  $500,000  matching 
gran'  to  the  University  of  California  is  help- 
ing the  univerMty  proceed  more  rapidly  with 
;i  statewide  svstem  of  natural  areas  for  both 
research  and'  teaching.  In  addition  a  grant 
o:  $550  OOU  proMded  four-year  administrative 
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support  for  the  Nature  Conser\'ancy.  an  or- 
ganization    wholly     devoted     for     the     past 
twenty  years  to  the  acquisition  and  preserva- 
tion of  natural  areas  of  scientific  importance. 
On    two   occasions    the   Foundation    made 
grants  simply  for  land  preservation  without 
direct  lie  to  scientific  use:  To  the  Save-the- 
Hedwoods    League    It    gave    $1.5    million    In 
matching  funds  to  help  round  out  the  sys- 
tem    of     California     state     redwood     parks; 
$232  000  in  matching  funds  were  granted  to 
National    Audubon    Society    to    enlarge    the 
Corkscrew  sanctuary  m  Florida  and  so  safe- 
guard it  against  encroaching  subdivisions. 
Knoir.vdpe  and  ■kilU  for  rc!:ourre  managers 
Provided  human  populations  can  stabilize 
at  sustainable  numbers,  then  the  key  to  bal- 
ancing the  system  of  which  man  Is  a  part 
Is  to  lind  ways  to  reconcile  his  tactics  with 
nature's.    Man    must    be   able    to    manage    a 
prcducnve  imbakmce  In   those  parts  of  the 
system  which  vield  him  a  living;  nature  must 
be  assured  elsewhere  a  stability  sufficient  to 
minimize    catastrophic    fluctuations    In    the 
populations    of    other   .'pecles.    To    begin    to 
work  out  the  necessary  compromises  we  need 
to  know  a  lot  more   than   we   now  do   both 
about  how  natural  .systems  \\ork  and  about 
what  viable  alternatives  are  open  to  man  In 
hU  exploitation  of  natural   resources. 

Take  one  simple  example:   Farmers  using 
pesticides  normally  aim  at  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  target  pest  and  locally  they  some- 
times  succeed.    It    is   by    no   means   certain, 
hov.cver.  that  even  from  a  narrow  economic 
point   of   view   this    is   the   wisest   policy.   It 
mUht  for  instance  pay  to  accept  a  percentage 
of  (  rop  loss  for  the  sake  of  reducing  applica- 
tions of  a  lethal  chemical  or  using  alterna- 
tive controls  that  would  spare  birds,  fish,  and 
soil  organisms.  That  choice  might  be  rational 
If   m    the  direct  damage  to  other  creatures 
involved  economic  lo-ss,  destruction  of  trout, 
for  instance,  in  a  fishing  stream:  or  (2)   the 
productivity   of    the   farm   were   reduced    by 
selective  killing  of  certain  organisms  essen- 
tial to  the  metabolic  cycle  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  soil;   or   (3)    natural  reactions  to  the 
disturbance  developed  pesticide-resistant  In- 
dividuals or  recolonlzed  the  empty  environ- 
mental  niche   with  another,  hardier  species 
of  pest  To  know  what  tactic  in  fact  is  prefer- 
able  one   needs  to   know  what   reactions   to 
expect  from  the  natural  system  and  also  the 
social    costs    and    benefits    of    the    farmer's 
alernatlves. 

For  the  required  information  and  insight 
one   has   to   look   chiefly   to  ecology   and   re- 
source  economics,    to   the   first   for   primary 
knowledge  of  the  tactics  of  nature,  to  the 
second    for   primary   analysis   of   the   tactics 
of    man      Resources    for    the    Future     first 
funded  by  the  Ford  Potindatlon  in  1953  and 
whollv  supported  since   by  a  series  of  five- 
vear  grants  has  lately  devoted  an  increasing 
jiroportlon  of  Its  research  toward  the  design 
of   resource   management   models.   The   staff 
under  the  lead  of  .Mien  Kneese  took  stream 
pollution  as   a  convenient   problem  and  set 
themselves  the  task  of  analyzing  the  social 
costs   and   benefits  of  managing  the  stream 
to  achieve  selected  standards  of  water  purity. 
The    analysis    is   obviously    Immensely   com- 
plicated  since   nearly   every   factor  affecting 
stream  quality  may  at  a  cost  be  varied.  The 
nuisance  of  wastes  may  be  abated  by  dilut- 
ing   ihem   with   Increased   flow   of   water,   or 
bacteria  may  be  helped  to  degrade  faster  by 
mechanical     aeration     giving     them     more 
oxygen   for   the   Job.   or   their   work   may   be 
hiniered  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
water  v^•lth  heated  effluent  from  power  plants, 
cr    without    changing    the    total    volume    of 
cltluent  bacteria  may  be  assisted  by  better 
spac:;ig    ol    sewage    outfalls    not    to    create 
exorbitant  demands   for  oxygen   In  any  one 
reach   of   the   river.   Controls   on  the   inputs 
of  wastes  are  still  more  variable:   One  may 
calculate  for  a  single  factory  the  alternative 
social  costs  of  requiring  treatment  of  sewage 
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to  various  standards  of  purity  or  of  relocat- 
ing the  factory  or  changing  its  production 
methods  to  deliver  a  different  kind  of  waste, 
burnable  or  burlable  perhaps,  or  reusable. 

Through  such  analysis  It  Is  theoretically 
possible  to  develop  a  series  of  differential 
equations  expressing  management  alterna- 
tives lor  an  entire  rner  basin  and  then,  pro- 
vided data  are  available,  to  compute  the  cc>sts 
and  benefits  for  any  combination  of  choices 
R.F.F.  researchers  and  others  many  of  whom 
have  had  R.F.F.  grants-in-aid.  have  already 
gone  a  long  way  toward  developing  such 
models  for  decision.  In  1964  the  Foundation 
made  R.F  F,  a  supplementary  lour-year 
grant  of  $1  1  milUc^n  to  ptish  this  line  of 
investigation  into  other  cr.\ ironmental  prob- 
lems that  appeared  to  be  ,su3ceptible  of 
similar  analysis:  air  pollution,  pesticides,  and 
urban  sprawl.  All  of  these  questi'ins  arc  beiiiK 
researched  by  R  F.F.  m  a  new  integrated  pro- 
gram concerned  with  the  qvialily  of  the 
environment. 

On  the  biological  -s.de  a  younsrer  pencrn- 
tion  of  ecologists  is  inakinj;  tome  prt'gress 
in  analyzing  and  modeling  n.iturrJ  systems. 
Progress  Is  relatively  slower  (1)  because  of 
the  inherent  complexities  (tlie  'lata  rele- 
vant to  the  interaction  of  Just  two  popula- 
tions—  jirey  and  pred.itor  for  instance — arc 
bafflingly  numerous,  and  even  a  very  simple 
real  system — the  arctic  tundra  for  instance-- 
comprises  scores  of  interacting  species »:  i2i 
because  too  lew  firit-rate  minds  have  been 
lAudying  the  problem  (natural  history  and 
its  derivatives  have  a  bad  name  in  science 
as  forms  of  stamp  collecting,  and  modern 
biology  showing  spectacular  results  has 
tended  to  monopolize  the  best  students): 
(3)  because  training,  which  properly  requires 
a  large  component  Oi  mathematics,  has  been 
inadequate. 

There  are  two  overriding  requirements  to 
do  better  in  the  future:  One  is  for  more 
ecologists  of  all  kinds  from  those  working 
on  the  moot  basic  problems  of  nature's 
strategy  (the  direction  of  evolution  and  rules 
Ol  adaption,  competition,  predatlon,  and  so 
on)  to  those  with  something  to  say  directly 
to  the  managers  of  a  forest,  a  farm,  or  a 
fishery.  The  second  is  for  a  focus  on  human 
problems.  Too  much  ecology  in  the  past  has 
examined  nature  with  man  left  out.  Such 
ecologists  for  the  most  part  have  either 
found  nothing  r  levant  to  say  to  farmers, 
developers,  environmental  engineers,  or  have 
simply  resisted  men's  works  in  much  the 
same  "spirit  as  some  tentimental  conserva- 
tives resist  all  change. 

To  encourage  the  basic  .science  and  spot- 
light its  importance  grants  totaling  $1,108,000 
were  made  to  Princeton  and  Chicago  m  sup- 
port of  expanded  graduate  programs  in  eco- 
logy and  population  biology  (the  biology  of 
populations,  not  family  planning).  These 
were  Intended  to  establish  centers  of  excel- 
lence gathering  supporting  professional  tal- 
ent and  top  quality  graduate  students  around 
two  of  the  most  outstanding  young  men  in 
the  field,  Richard  Lewontin,  population 
geneticist  at  Chicago,  and  Robert  MacArthur. 
ecologlst  at  Princeton.  One  of  the  terms  of 
these  grants  was  that  so  far  as  possible  both 
universities  would  encourage  Interaction 
with  more  applied  field  biologists,  by  bring- 
ing in  visiting  lecturers  and  standing  ready 
to  send  students  to  other  institutions  for 
exposure    to    practical    problems. 

Other  grants  in  this  area  aim  at  encour- 
aging ecological  training  for  those  more 
directly  concerned  with  problems  of  man- 
aging resources:  $909,055  to  the  Yale  School 
of  Forestry,  and  S587,G95  to  the  University 
of  Washington  School  of  Fisheries,  both 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  mathemati- 
cal training:  $470,000  to  Stanford  Univer- 
sity for  a  new  graduate  program  m  the  bio- 
logy of  human  populations:  C-858.000  to  Jol'.ns 
Hopkins  University  for  a  new  graduate  pro- 
gram in  geographv  anc'.  environmental  man- 
agement:   $420,000   to   the   Missouri   Botani- 
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cal  Garden  for  an  expanded  graduate  pro- 
gram m  blophvsical  ecology:  and  $483,200 
to  the  University  of  British  Columbia  for  a 
new  interdisciplinary  program  of  graduate 
education  In  resource  science  fvv'o  grants 
have  been  made  to  bring  ecological  prin- 
ciples and  techniques  directly  to  bear  on 
real  resource  problems:  5.174.000  to  the  Uni- 
versitv  of  California  at  Davis  for  a  ca.se  ttudy 
of  ihe  social  costs  of  increasing  population 
^'rowth  m  California:  and  S.62,000  to  Colo- 
rado State  Universitv  lor  a  case  study  ol  the 
potential  ecological  impact  of  weather  modl- 
iic.iitons. 

Space  for  people 

In  :.ome  Important  respects  the  most   lU- 
niaiiaacd    of    all    our    natural    resources    ha.s 
been    iumg    .space.    Until    recently    develop- 
ment  of  land  has  been   left   almost  entirely 
to  individual   choice   as   though   community 
had  no  phvslcal  reality  deserving  communal 
conr.-rn    The  democratic  principle  that  one 
man's    libertv    ends   where    .mother's    begin.s 
has    never    been    applied    to    constraints    on 
il,e  use  of  land  except  when  grass  nuisance.^; 
hl^e   been   redressed   at   law.   and   even  that 
remedv    has    been    left    Ill-defined.    Zoning 
until    a    few    vears    ago    has    been    the    only 
svstematic   device   lo  control   land   u.=e   with 
aiiy-   Keneral   acceptance    Lately   Kovernment 
h;.s    made    some    cautious    imves    to    forbul 
M.-u,-.l     pollution    along    soiiie    road.s.     Some 
.st:,ies  and  localities  liave  experimented  with 
negative    ca-sements    or    use    restrictions    on 
privately   owned   land   lor   which   the   owner 
f^ncrally  is  paid    A  few  developers  have  been 
encouraged  to  cluster  houses  and  deed  open 
.space  within  the  .subdivision  to  the  property 
holder-  collectively. 

America's  failure  to  discipline  the  private 
exp'.oit-'ition  of  land   to  social   needs  results 
partlv    from    the    norm.al    con.servatlsm    of 
m.?titutlons,    partly    from    the    shortage    of 
jilanners  and   leaders  who  under.st.-ind  wh.it 
IS   at   stake   and   what    alternatives   are   fea- 
sible,  and  p.irtly  Irom   a   paucity  of   in,stru- 
ment.s  to  control  land  use  In  harmony  with 
our    traditions,    or    prejudices,    if    you    will. 
Recent Iv    the    School    of    Fine    Arts    of    the 
Univenity  of  Pcnnsvlvanla.  under  the  lead- 
rr.'^hip  of'lan  McHarg  revamped  Its  graduate 
courses   for  professional   planners   to   try   to 
correct   a   common   engineering   notion    that 
the    phvslcal     environment     is    a    perfectly 
malleable,  pa.sslve  material.  McHarg  believes 
that    the    needs   of    the    living    environment 
ou^'ht    not    only    to    be    recognized    as    con- 
.straints  on  planning  but  .as  guides  to  laying 
out  the  works  of  man  lor  his  greater  satis- 
faction  and   smaller   cost    Subdivisions,   for 
m.stance,  that  respect  the  natural  machinery 
for   cvcling   water   .and   keeping   it   pure   are 
likelv'.    he   thinks,    both    to    avoid    pollution 
and  provide  environments  in  other  respects 
more  fit  for  human  dwelling    The  Founda- 
tion  made   a   grant  of   $200,000   to  Pennsyl- 
vania to  develop  and  extend  McHarg's  efforts 
to  bring  up  a  new  breed  of  planner. 

The  principle  of  respecting  nature  which 
McHarg  calls  the  "ecological  imperative"  has 
been  applied  by  some  of  his  colleagues  at 
Pennsylvania  to  a  design  for  controlling  the 
development  of  a  small  watershed  m  Chester 
Countv  near  Philadelphia,  -niose  designing 
the  project  have  had  two  main  objectives: 
To  restrict  land  use  in  the  basin  i  21.000  acres 
in  extent)  so  that  the  flow  and  purity  of 
the  stream  are  maintained;  and  to  effect 
those  controls  by  relctively  untried  legal 
tools,  each  of  which  would  forbid  uses  of 
Iinvate  land  deemed  damaging  to  the  public 
interest,  but.  unlike  zoning,  would  com- 
pensate the  owner  for  the  estimated  loss  in 
\a:ue  iesult:ng  fiom  the  restrictions  With  a 
grant  of  $240,000  in  1966  the  Foundation  has 
helped  -support  the  planning  and  continuing 
efforts  to  get  the  plan  accepted. 

Local  governments  often  encourage  maxi- 
mum development  on  the  assumption  that 
Lirger  populations,  and  larger  industry  pay- 
rolls,    necessarily     prosper     the     community 
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where.«  undevplop*cl  ai.d  iinUxed  lands  in 
p»rks  or  open  «paoe  necessarily  represents  nel 
econumlc  lr*a  Sv.ch  reckonings  gener.tlly  Inke 
no  account  of  the  rising  coet  of  social  serv- 
ice* in  A  crowded  rommunlty  or  of  the  real 
value  of  attractive  living  coudiuons  for 
which  people  are  willing  to  pay  in  higlier 
prices  for  land  A  grant  of  »50  000  to  People 
for  Open  Space  has  financed  a  study  of  the 
ponomlcs  of  open  «p«ce  in  mptrr.p<iUt»in  San 
Francisco  with  a  view  to  assisting  locol  gov- 
ernments m  malting  more  realistic  estimates 
of   the  real   co«ts  of     unused"   land 

New  legal  instrtiments  of  l.ind  use  •:  )nirol 
attempt  to  remedy  two  of  the  t:iree  notable 
weaknesses  uf  zoning  Its  tendency  to  ho- 
mogenize nelghborhocKls  rather  than  preserve 
their  amenity  not  always  the  same  Uiingi. 
and  Its  suscepr;bility  to  dent  tinder  private 
pressure  often  wlhout  any  chance  for  the 
public  Interest  at  issue  to  be  defined  or  heard 
The  third  wealct;ess  of  zoning,  its  localism. 
can  be  got  at  only  through  new  political 
arrangements  The  Foundation  with  consul- 
tants ha3  been  studying  the  possibilities  of 
creating  recreation  and  amenity  districts  that 
wou!d  ch>c1c  In  cert^nn  regions  the  trend 
toward  'He'eontinuoiis  city  and  provide  na- 
tional park  opportunities  for  people  in  mega- 
lopolis without  assembling  hoge  blocks  of 
publicly  owned  land 

CofLfcrrafio'i  anii  t'n*  citizirrt 

CilUeii  education  and  orgauiz-itloii  — tlie 
twin  fundamentals  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment— are  unfortunately  ;it  least  as  dlfBcult 
to  advui.ce  as  they  are  important 

Two  sullies  have  been  made  by  the  Founda- 
tion in  response  to  this  need  lor  greater  citi- 
zen enlightenment  One  is  a  grant  to  the 
University  of  Mlchigm  tj  cu.ible  conserva- 
tion educator  WiUi^un  otapp  to  devise  and 
test  a  correspondence  course  In  water  pollu- 
tion otapp  wants  to  And  out  whether  it  is 
possible  by  direct  education  to  change  adult 
atti'udes  toward  i.ssues  of  immediate  local 
interest,  and.  if  so,  whether  changed  at- 
titudes will  result  in  effective  action.  The 
other  IS  a  grant  to  the  Cont^rvatlon  Founda- 
tion to  help  them  work  wt'li  the  stiite  and 
local  educators  on  programs  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral iup.Dort  under  Title  I  of  the  Education 
Act  The  Con.^erv.ition  Foundation  would 
place  Its  own  stad  expertriess  at  -he  disposal 
of  local  groups  who  want  to  take  the  Title  I 
opportunity  to  oifer  education  :n  environ- 
mental Issues  but  don't  know  how 

TTie  Conservation  Foundation  Is  In  many 
other  ways  engaged  In  public  education  and 
often  simultaneously  In  etforts  to  organize 
citizens  for  sustained  action  in  defense  for 
instance  of  a  clean  river  •  r  a  regional  plan. 
We  provided  this  year  «450.000  to  support 
som.e  of  these  activities  for  three  years.  In 
addition  to  the  special  project  grant  noted 
above  Established  In  1948  and  wholly  de- 
pendent on  other  foundations  and  individ- 
uals for  support,  me  Conservation  Founda- 
tion ha«  occupied  a  lonely  eminence  as  the 
only  national  organization  dedicated  to  the 
whole  range  of  conservation  concerns.  That 
loneliness  underlines  the  dual  fractionation 
of  the  conservation  movement  in  local  so- 
cieties and  In  special  Interest  associations 
Dozens  of  towns  In  Connecticut,  for  in- 
stance, have  incorporated  nature  groups  all 
Independent  of  one  another  On  the  national 
scene  hunters  and  fisherman  are  banded  to- 
getlier  In  the  National  Wildlife  Federation, 
more  purist  tlsherinen  in  the  Izaak  Walton 
I  -ague,  and  the  purest  of  all  in  Trout  Unlim- 
ited Even  111  one  state  and  on  one  Issue  In- 
volving only  principles  universally  agree<l. 
Sister  societies  often  fall  out  as  they  did 
recently  over  the  Redwood  National  Park  In 
California. 

Much  of  the  fragmentation  is  Inevitable 
aud  not  all  of  it  is  bad  .A  committee  to  save 
the  gre«n  foothills  composed  of  flred-up  resi- 
dents of  the  green  foothills  will  work  a  lot 
harder   to   preserve   their   environment   than 
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cotild  a  local  branch  of  the  national  society 
for  ihe  defense  of  humane  living  Further- 
more It  Is  a  good  thing  to  have  special  in- 
terests the  bird-watchers  for  Instance,  spe- 
cially represented  If  only  because  they  are 
sources  of  both  funds  and  ptilltlcal  Influence 
that  could  probablv  n<it  otherwise  be  tapped 
An  ingenious  and  even  promising  way  to 
iui'.  e  the  best  of  both  unlHiPd  and  fractured 
Worlds  18  being  tried  out  by  the  Massncliu- 
setts  Audubon  Society  a  state  organization 
uhohy  independent  of  N.itloniil  .\\idul)on 
MiVBHrtchusetts  .Audubcn  under  the  energetic 
leadership  of  Allen  Morgan.  Is  experimenting 
with  a  Conservation  .Services  Center  which 
the  Foundation  funded  for  lour  vears  in  1966 
with  a  grant  of  J375  (MM)  The  center  Is  set 
up  to  furnish  a  quarterly  magazine  news- 
letters, membership  solli  nation  letters 
pamphlets,  md  other  educational  m. aerials 
on  such  issues  of  general  concern  as  the 
preservation  of  wetlands,  to  both  private 
groups  and  public  bodies  like  tlie  town  con- 
serv.itlon  commissions  which  exist  In  300 
.Ma::sactiu.sctt,s  towns  A  major  dKBcultv  m 
organizing  citizens  for  conservation  Is  that 
people  do  ntit  want  to  Join  or  contribute  to 
a  ^(.riely  th.it  has  nothing  immediately  to 
oHer  By  providing  such  groups  with  an  in- 
stant capacity  for  professional  service,  the 
center  can  assist  mem  over  the  initial  re- 
iriltlng  hurdle  and  put  them  in  a  position 
to  attract  an  iniluentlHl  board  and  sign  up 
niembers 

PROJrrriONS 

In  general  most  of  the  grants  that  have 
been  made  address  problems  of  continuing 
interest  to  the  Foundation  The  Fo\inaatlon  s 
n^ijor  programmatic   interests   now  nre 

Ml  Selective  support  on  a  reduced  5Cale 
for  trnlnlivg  and  research  In  environmental 
sciences,  including  ecology,  engineering, 
plnnning  and  design,  and  the  relevant  social 
sciences  The  Foundation  will  also  Investigate 
the  possibilities  of  etTcctlve  encouragement 
of   undergraduate  education   m   this   held 

I  J  I  iihurpening  of  legal  totil.s  for  conserva- 
tion The  emphasis  here  will  be  on  efforts  to 
giUher  and  disseminate  Intormatlon  on  both 
common  law  and  legislation  .ifTecting  land 
use  and  other  conservation  is-suc*.  to  draft 
model  legislation,  and  do  other  rcscirch  or 
help  prfi'  lue  such  legal  services  as  may  be 
needed  to  redress  a  little  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween the  resources  aviulable  to  the  citizen 
to  defend  the  envln:)nment  and  those  avail- 
able to  the  developer  to  exploit  It. 

1 3)  Continued  exploration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  etlective  environmental  education 
at  the  primary-secondary  level.  Most  of 
what  is  now  taught  In  public  schools  as 
conservation— and  there  is  a  lot  of  It  par- 
ticularly in  the  mldwestern  states — is  prob- 
aijly  ineffective  In  itself  and  cenalnly  Ill- 
adapted  to  present  needs  Most  of  It  Is  es- 
senihilly  conservation  of  the  l«30s  lor  coun- 
try kids,  focusing  on  soil  erosion,  forest 
management  .ind  wildlife,  it  is  on  the  whole 
didactic  and  moralistic.  If  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education  can  contribute  to  a  more 
rrasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  toward  the  environment  laiid 
that  is  not  to  be  taken  tor  granted),  it 
obvloiwly  has  to  aim  at  children  in  the  city 
wiiere  most  of  them  are.  and  it  should  prob- 
ably try  to  inform  as  a  basis  for  intelligent 
action  rather  Mian  propagandize 
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ment  in  the  Indianapolis  Star  which 
merlt.s  the  attention  of  the  entire  90th 
Conn  less 

The  editorial  follow.s 

Tn«    Monolith 
One  of  the  major  myths  In  the  Cunununist 
propaganda  arsenal  a  myth  perpetually  being 
foisted    upon    gullible    lef.lsh    Americans,    is 
that     CUmmunism  Is  nc     a  monolith  " 

What  IS  happening  in  Czechoslovakia  rlghi 
iioA  i.~  a  revealing  test  oi  that  prize  Cold  War 
I  and  Hot  Warl   myth 

Red  myth  hawkers  and  their  activist  dupes 
point  endlessly  to  each  squabble  and  spat 
b«!vveen  the  members  o(  the  Communi-t 
p<.wer-structure   to    'prove"   their   point 

They  say  Red  China  and  Soviet  Russia  are 
ai  odds  Red  Poland  and  Red  'Yugoslavia  do 
not  always  .see  eye  to  eye  Red  .Albania  and 
Red  Hungary  hav  e  dlRerences 

And  of  Course  they  are  right  This  is  all 
Tr.ie  But  It  df>es  not  prove  their  point  And 
It  dt>es  not  disprove  the  significant  fact  that 
the  Commiini.st  power-structure  is  truly 
monolithic  that  its  aggressions  are  carried 
out  by  means  of  unified  planning  by  the 
top  leaders  and  that  lU  conspiracies  and  sub- 
ver  ions  have  a  common  objective-  ilie 
eventual  destruction  of  the  United  States  ol 
.America  and  the  communlzatlon  of  tlie 
filanet 

Members  of  the  Politburo  and  the  Red 
.Army  general  sUtff  no  doubt  have  llglits 
with  their  v«.'lves  and  arguments  with  one 
another,  as  do  members  of  the  Cosa  Nostra, 
the  Red  Chinese  pajty  hierarchy  and  the 
members  of  any  mortar  squad  or  artillery 
battery  These  do  not  diminish  their  danger 
to  those  they  choose  to  destroy  or  oonciuer 
The  deadly  machinery  of  the  Soviet  Union 
IS  now  i>oised  at  the  vitals  ol  Czechoslovakia 
Us  rumbling  cui  be  heard  all  the  wav  to 
•:ie    Kremlin    and    around    the   world. 

Czechoslovakia  is  a  nation  sitting  on  a. 
doomsday  machine  The  control  wire  lends 
to  the  Kremlin  and  somewhere  deep  witlun 
it«  guarded  inner  chambers  the  humorless, 
cold-eyed  robot-like  men  who  rule  the  liun- 
drcds  of  millions  of  serfs  of  the  Red  empire 
:rom  VladlvosUik  to  Murmansk  and  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean hold  the  trigger  in  their  hands. 
There  is  little  doubt  the  Soviet  .irmed 
:nignt  would  have  rolled  Into  its  oppressive 
action  .sooner  If  the  Kremlin  bosses  had  not 
been  concerned  with  trying  to  preserve  their 
lake  dove'  image,  the  good  guy"  mas- 
querade that  is  such  an  importiinl  factor 
in  their  brilliantly  successlul  campaign  to 
dnide    America   on    the   Vietnam   issue. 

But  now  the  Iron  hst  outline  Is  vl^lble 
ueiHMth  the  velvet  glove,  the  snouts  oi  mri- 
chineguns  and  artillery  pieces  are  poking 
from  the  heaps  of  dove  feathers  and  the 
clank  of  armor  can  be  heard  over  the  cooing 
of  the  aruftcial  doves. 

Czechoslovakia  is  waiting. 
Tile  v*orld  is  watching. 

Tlie  Czechs  made  the  mistake  of  reaching 
out  lor  just  a  little  freedom. 

.And  now  the  monolithic  giant  in  dove's 
feathers  is  trying  to  ligure  out  a  way  of 
sUmping  out  this  little  glimmer  of  freedom 
vvithoul    seeming    un-dove-llke. 


THE  MONOLITH 
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HON    RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

I.N    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 

Ml  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
current  unrest  in  the  Communi.st  .-^laxe 
f  mphe  has  inspired  an  editorial  com- 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

of     MASSACUVSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  HVES 

Wrdncsday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
as  developers'  bulldozers  level  more  and 
more  trees,  and  as  our  rivers,  lakes. 
streams,  and  air  become  more  and  moie 


polluted,  the  work  of  dedicated  conserva- 
tionists becomes  Increasingly  Important. 

The  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society, 
the  oldest  and  largest  organization  of  Its 
kind  in  the  country,  has  been  very  much 
in  the  forefront  of  the  constant  struggle 
to  preserve  the  bountiful  natural  re- 
sources of  our  State  and  country  from 
those  who  would  destroy  all  In  the  name 
of  progress. 

With  pernii.ssion.  I  insert  In  the  Con- 
r.RE.ssioNAL  Record  a  feature  story  from 
the  May  26  issue  of  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Sunday  Telegram  in  which  staff  writer, 
Jane  Miller,  very  competently  explores 
the  growth  of  this  society  and  examines 
the  ever-broadening  scope  of  Its  projects. 

Tlie  material  follows: 
Conservationists    With     a    Punch,    Those 

ArDi'BON    People    Are    Fighting    for    Ail 

OlTDOORS 

(By  Jane  Miller) 
Today,   one   of   spring's  happy  sights  Is   a 
plump  and  sleek  robin  giving  the  heave  ho  to 
.1   v^'orm. 

But   the  spring   of   1896   was  different. 

Boston  meat   markets  were  selling  robins. 

In    protest.    Boston    citizens    banded    to- 

sjether    to    rally    round    the   robin — and    the 

Massachusetts  Audubon  Society  was  hatched. 

This   was   the   very   first   of   the   Audubon 

.societies.    It    Is    now    the    largest.    Prom    a 

fledgling      organization      largely     concerned 

with  initiating  game  protection  laws,  Mass. 

.Audubon    has    prown    until    It    now    has    a 

yearly    budget   of   $1    million — and   liorlzons 

that    extend    far    beyond    their    stereotyped 

imac;e  as  "bird   watchers." 

Tlielr  budget  covers  an  education  and  re- 
.search  program,  10  camps,  and  36  sanctu- 
;iries— 12  with  resident  personnel  and 
.mother  11  with  major  open  spaces. 

Six  sanctuaries  are  in  Worcester  County. 
Cook's  Canyon  in  Barre  and  Wachuset 
Meadows  in  Princeton  are  staffed,  while 
L.iurel  Woods  in  Holden,  Burcoat  Pond  in 
Spencer,  and  Rutland  Brook  in  Petersham, 
arc  open  spaces.  Tills  summer,  Lincoln  Woods 
in   Leominster  will  open  a  day  camp. 

However,  almost  all  of  the  staff  of  143 
full-time  employees,  and  an  additional  100 
part-time  workers  arrived  at  their  present 
focus  on  wildlife  conservation,  and  concern 
with  water  and  air  pollution,  through  an 
initial    Interest    In    bird    watching. 

Tlie  statistics  are  impressive,  considering 
that  what  we've  got  going  for  us  here  In 
Massachusetts  is  an  enterprise  on  a  state 
level  that  Is  half  the  size  In  budget  and 
staff  of  the  program  carried  on  by  the  Na- 
tlor-al  Audubon  Society. 

Mass.  Audubon  is  an  independent  organi- 
zation, however,  although  it  was  in  on  setting 
up  the  national  society  and  cooperates  with 
it.  as  it  does  with  other  state  Audubon 
societies. 

The  Bay  State  Society  shares  Its  handsome 
m.xgazine  by  generalizing  articles  to  fit  all 
The  New  England  states,  then  affixing  an  in- 
divldu.il  state's  cover. 

Allen  H.  Morgan  Is  the  organization's 
young,  hustling  executive  vice  president — 
in  effect,  the  chief  operating  executive.  He's 
a  real  go-getter,  who  keeps  an  eagle-eye  on 
all  activities  from  headquarters  in  Lincoln. 

Members  of  Worcester's  Forbush  Bird  Club 
delightedly  recall  the  time  he  drove  himself 
liere  to  speak  at  their  annual  meeting — with 
his  leg  in  a  cast,  the  result  of  a  skiing  acci- 
dent 

In  the  10  vears  he's  been  with  the  society, 
membership  has  Jumped  from  5.800  to  14.000. 
Hearing  him  talk,  it's  hard  not  to  absorb 
his  enthusiasm. 

Given  a  choice.  "  he  said,  "any  intelligent 
person  would  rather  have  good-looking  sur- 
roundings, a  healthy  pl^ce  for  kids  to  play, 
unpolluted  air  and  water. 

There  Just  aren't  many  more  places  to  go 
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for  clean  water.  Boston's  system  already  Is 
as  far  out  as  Quabbln  Reservoir.  Soon  we 
may  meet  Chicago  in  their  search  for  water," 
Morgan  said  wryly. 

"We're  in  big  trouble  right  now.  For  one 
thing,  we're  releasing  carbon  dioxide  into  the 
air  faster  than  green  plants  can  absorb  It. 

"We're  crowding  people  and  industry  too 
close.  The  result  is  biologically  explainable. 
Laboratory  animals  show  marked  stress  and 
irritability  from  crowding  and  the  resulting 
air  pollution." 

Pollution  has  already  killed  oft  birds— a 
reliable  barometer.  "Remember  how  coal 
miners  took  canaries  with  them  Into  the 
mines?"  Morgan  .asked.  "When  the  canary 
keeled  over— boy.  it  was  time  to  get  out." 

And  it  was  not  long  ago.  Thanksgiving  of 
1966  that  a  stagnant  air  mass  that  hung  over 
Boston  was  directly  charged  with  causing 
several  hundred  human  deaths. 

"Mass.  Audubon's  aim,"  Morgan  said,  "is 
to  enlighten  the  public,  so  they'll  realize  that 
open  space  is  not  a  luxury,  taut  a  necessity." 
And  he  believes  what  he  says. 
In  1953,  while  he  was  still  an  Insurance 
salesman,  Morgan  got  six  friends  to  join  him 
In  setting  up  a  nonprofit  organization  called 
Sudbury  Valley  Trustees. 

"The  public  supported  us  to  an  incredible 
degree."  he  recalled.  "We  raised  $100,000  from 
1,000  members."  And  then  they  bought  open 
lands,  with  ponds  and  swamps,  necessary  to 
assure  a  water  supply  and  flood  control. 

"This  was  one  of  the  first  land  conserva- 
tion trusts,"  he  said.  "I  know  of  only  one 
other  that  preceded  it,  and  that  was  for  his- 
toric houses,"  . 

Morgan  Is  deeply  concerned  over  Indiscrimi- 
nate land  use. 

Houses  have  been  built  over  gravel  in 
swamps.  "Some  are  in  an  area  I've  seen  flood 
to  what  would  now  be  the  second-story  cell- 
ing of  the  houses. 

"A  swamp  is  a  sponge,  a  place  for  water 
to  collect,"  he  continued.  "If  it's  filled  with 
gravel,  the  water  runs  downstream,  ini^tead 
of  being  held  in  the  swamp  by  vegetation 
And  then  other  houses  get  wet.  too. 

"Builders  have  been  known  to  construct 
houses  in  a  river's  flood  plain— an  area  which 
floods  at  intervals.  Then  they  want  the  gov- 
ernment to  ball  them  out  with  multimillion- 
dollar  dikes.  It's  happened  right  here  in 
Massachusetts. 

"Besides  often  wasting  our  tax  money. 
dikes  mean  ruin  for  the  river's  wildlife,"  Mor- 
gan said.  "Also,  dikes  speed  up  the  flow  of 
the  river,  and  can  -ompound  the  problem  by 
Increasing  flood  danger  downstream." 

Mass.  Audubon  keeps  an  eye  cocked  lor 
situations  where  Us  knowledge  can  be  help- 
ful Four  years  ago  the  city  of  Worcester 
halted  the  spraving  of  elm  trees  with  DDT 
until  it  could  investigate  advice  from  the 
society  that  DDT  was  harmful  to  wildlife— 
and  of  little  help  to  the  trees.  Worcester  now 
spravs  twice  a  vear.  but  with  another  chem- 
ical," according  to  the  Parks  Department, 
since  the  state  ruled  against  DDT  last  year. 

-nie  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  came  to  Ma.ss. 
Audubon  for  research  on  herring  gulls,  which 
were  interfering  with  commercial  airlines. 

Tlie  project  involved  catching  gulls  in  dif- 
ferent areas  ol  the  state,  and  spray-pamting 
their  necks— either  red.  green,  orange,  blue 
or  black. 

When  gulls  of  rainbow  hues  descended  on 
Boston-'s  Logan  International  Airport,  the 
Audubon  researchers  concluded  that  they 
were  attracted  bv  the  increasing  amount  of 
garbage,  residue  from  fish  cleaning  and  raw 
sewage  dumped  Into  the  ocean.  A  p-ogram 
of  pollution  control  was  the  answer 

At  the  request  of  the  Army  Quartermaster 
Corps,  the  state  society  researched  the  near- 
ing  of  spiders  and  owls  to  see  if  their  sen- 
sitive response  to  vibrations  could  be  valuable 
for  adaptation  in  military  equipment 

And  still  another  research  project,  for  the 
U  S  Air  Force  and  National  Science  Founda- 
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tlon,  used  radar  equipment  of  the  nation's 
defense  svstem  to  track  migrating  birds. 

Research  can  be  glamorous,  but  Mf.ss. 
Audubon  considers  one  ol  its  most  rewarding 
functions  is  educating  our  youngsters  to  ap- 
preciate their  natural  environment. 

Tlie  society  now  has  26  full-time  teachers 
in  one-third  "of  the  state's  school  systems 

•We've  been  in  an  additional  one-quarter 
of  the  state's  elementary  schools  in  the  past." 
Morcan  said. 

•  1  hese  latter  schools,  which  previou.sU  hrid 
nothing  in  the  way  of  field  demonstrations 
of  natural  science,  set  up  programs  of  their 
own."  Ruefully  he  added.  "And  they  ire- 
quently  hired  our  staff  away  from  us!" 

•Wc  were  the  first  society  to  get  into  con- 
servation   education    in    public    schools- in 

1039 I   believe.  Mass.   Audubon   is  still   the 

onlv    private   agency   doing   this," 

Worcester  leads  the  slute  in  number  of 
teacher-s  sent  by  Audubon  to  acid  -w-st  to 
the  studv  of  natural  science  and  conserva- 
tion Mrs.  Charles  Thomas,  of  Ashland,  and 
Mrs  John  Holbrook,  and  Mrs  Zellick  Jack- 
son, both  of  Worcester,  work  full  time  rotat- 
ing among  Worcester's  5th-grade  classes. 

This  is  a  popular  program  for  the  voung- 
sters.  who  happily  respond  to  seeing  "for 
real'  what  they  "had  previously  Just  read 
about  i'   books. 

The  regular  teaching  staff  Is  enthused  too. 
".And  we  hope  it's  for  more  than  their  get- 
ting a  55-minute  coffee  break  while  the  Au- 
dubon teacher  takes  over,"  Morgan  added 
with  a  grin. 

He  pees  tremendous  possibilities  for  cxclt- 
'ng  a  voungster's  interest  In  learning  by  ex- 
posing him  to  the  out-ol-doors.  Biology, 
mathematics,  social  studies,  chemLstry— all 
could  be  vividly  related  to  what's  found  at  a 
pond,  for  instance. 

•■Just  imagine  the  Inc-redible  story  a  liis- 
torv  teacher  might  weave  from  a  stone  wall 
in  "the  suburbs."  he  said.  She  could  explain 
th.it  as  stones  were  cleared  from  the  fields, 
ftgriculture  began.  The  class  could  puzzle 
over  the  weathering  of  the  rocks  and  their 
growth  in  lichen  " 
Pupils  show  their  interest  in  other  ways. 
Not  only  Massachusetts  school  clas.'^es. 
but  others"— a  half-dozen  from  as  far  away 
as  Florida  and  California— have  already 
sent  in  contributions  after  The  New  York 
Times  picked  up  the  story  that  Mass,  Audu- 
bon Is  about  to  launch  a  ?.2-  to  ja-mii'.ion 
campaign  to  refurbish  "Laughing  Brook, 
near  Springfield,  Into  a  full-iledeed  .•^ai:c- 
tuarv. 

This  was  the  home  of  the  late  Thornton 
Burgess,  author  of  whimsical  animal  .Tories 
for  children. 

Bureess  characters— Peter  Rabbit  Reddy 
Fox  .and  Jerrv  Muskrat.  for  instance— will 
cavort  alonesi'de  a  series  of  nature  trails, 
which  will  even  at  times  lead  underground. 
•S-nce  most  .inlmals  can't  see  red  light, 
visitors  will  be  able  to  see  them  acting  nat- 
urallv  in  their  dens".  Morgan  explained. 

•We  also  hope  to  research  new  curric- 
ulum techniques,  and  have  a  small  gro-.ip 
of  educators  at  ■Laughing  Brook'  to  conar.ct 
intensive  workshops  for  elementary  school 
teachers. 

•■We're  still  just  getting  into  the  design- 
ing stage."  he  said,  "but  we're  counting  on 
a  nationwide  reservoir  of  pv.blic  aKecnon 
for  Burgess  and  his  stories  " 

Also  in  the  offing  is  a  local  nmd  drive  :o 
'^tep-up  the  society's  procram  at  Drum..n 
Farm  Sanctuarv,  I'.i.^t  across  the  road  :rom 
their  headquarters  in  Lincoln.  The  i.Tin 
av'.racted   65.000   visitors  last   vear. 

•■We've  got  a  regular  ttudy  program  .'or 
children  at  the  farm."  Morgan  said,  as  he 
enumerated  the  16  courses  oITered— the 
•poultrv  tour."  for  instance,  the  •  Wooo.ot 
Tour  "  "the  "Wildlife  Tour,"  and  so  on 

For  3rd  and  4th  graders  who've  never  been 
out  of  Boston,  a  visit  to  Drumlin  F.nrm  comes 
as  a  real  treat. 
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"Ten  to  30  p»er  cent  of  them  have  nevrr  --een 
a  live  chicken,"  h«  eaplalned  •Thrv  think 
that  MtgB  oome  from   cardboard  carton*." 

Visitors  g«%  to  loo*  At  a  Chln«««  Jungle 
fowl,  a  wild.  phe»«knt-llko  bird,  the  i?r»nd- 
daddy  of  all  modem  chickens  When  young- 
sters conntder  the  mere  13  e«KS  a  vear  ;ald  bv 
this  fowl,  they  .<re  mighty  Impresned  that 
man  has  modified  nature  to  develop  the  mod- 
ern chicken,  which  can  lay  over  .JOO  e^gs  a 
year. 

.\;so  at  DrumUn  .ire  two  demon-^tratlon 
plot*  of  land'  one  -Atth  heii'.thv  «reen  gra«.s; 
the  other,  eroding  from  overerazmi? 

The  i^eneriii  conaensua  now  Is  that  the 
Sahara  was  man-made  '  Morgan  said  "It's 
thought  to  have  been  a  «r;ui«l.uid  ?  000  vears 
ago  But  now  we  know  thst  if  you  break  the 
tiirf  of  semlartd  '■oil  by  plowing,  -he  w:nd  will 
blow  the  soil  away  ' 

Mass  Audubon  haa  a  '.ot  to  tell  — and  It  Is 
now  approaching  the  end  of  its  largest  grant 
to  spread  the  word  The  Pord  Foundation 
supplied  M75  OOO— over  a  four  year  period— 
to  hire  additional  writers,  artist.^  and  other 
public  relations  expert*  to  ,iM  smaller  so- 
cieties. vo-wTt  conservation  romml».slons  ,ind 
sti  on-,  to  g«»»hetr  stories  icrnjis  to  the  public 
This  waa  so  we  could,  in  effect,  dangle  a 
carrot  before  smaller  con.servation  organiza- 
tions, to  encourage  them  "o  jjet  off  the  seat 
of  their  pants."  Morgan  ."uild 

But  there's  no  sitting  .stlK  for  the  society 
It's  been  the  gadfly  behind  much  state  con- 
servation legislation 

.M,xss«chusett-s  had  the  first  pesticide  con- 
trol board  The  .Midubon  Society's  research 
director  served  on  the  governor's  pesticide 
study  cmmlttee,  which  resulted  in  some  of 
the  ft.-st  pesticide  legislation  m  the  country 

.Massachusetts  was  also  the  first  state  to 
p;iss  salt-water-mnrsh  legislation,  and  the 
outlook  seems  promising  for  fresh-water- 
marsh  legislation  soon  Both  are  the  result 
of  the  socletv  being  the  first  to  alert  the 
public  .\nd  officials  to  their  Importance. 

However  since  the  Massachusetts  Audu- 
bon Socletv  Is  .1  tax-free  organization.  It  has 
strict  limits  on  the  time  It  can  spend  on 
legislative  matters 

■We  raise  the  public  consciousness — and 
then  provide  the  background  music  only." 
Morgan  said. 

All  in  all.  It  would  seem.  Mass  Audubon 
has  plenty  to  crow  about. 


TIIE  REAPPR.-MSAL  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  DISCOUNT  MECH- 
ANISM 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  c.\i.ir<  RM.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnfsday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr  HANNA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Board 
01"  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  Sys- 
tem has  In  the  past  few  day.s  released 
the  results  of  a  3-ye<ir  .study  which  pro- 
poses .subsiaiuial  redesign  and  liberal- 
isation of  Federal  Re.serve  discount  win- 
dow policy  While  icafflrnung  some  of 
tiie  basic  principles  that  have  euided 
Federal  Reserve  lending  policy  in  the 
past,  it  recognizes  that  changes  are  in 
order  so  that  its  t,'oals  may  be  attained. 

The  study  stresses  that  the  basic  func- 
t  on  of  the  discount  window  is  to  .serve 
a-  a  means  of  cushioning  the  strains 
or  intramonthly  and  seasonal  reserve 
adjustments  for  Indiudual  member 
b  i;ik.s  by  providing  short-term  credit 
The  need  for  such  a  mechanism  In  a 
banking  system  such  as  ours,  with  its 
large  numutr  of   individual   institutions 
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dl.strlbuted  over  a  wide  geographical 
area,  is  clear.  Swings  in  the  flow  of 
fur.d.s.  wliile  not  disruptive  in  the  aggre- 
gate, can  produce  abrupt  pressures  on 
individual  banks  or  i-e^ions.  VVitliout  an 
etTeclive  .source  of  short-term  credit. 
Che  individual  banks  must  limit  their 
lending  in  order  to  maintain  .Mitficient 
liquidity,  and  the  itticuncy  of  the.se 
banks  in  serving  the  credit  needs  of  the 
businessmen,  fanners,  aiul  other  mtm- 
bers  of  their  communities  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

In  i-ecenl  years,  the  discount  window- 
has  nrrt  been  meetlnij  these  needs  In- 
deed, the  current  regulations  explicitly 
encourage  other  forms  of  borrowing  be- 
fore using  the  discount  window,  and 
banks  haVe  been  reluctant  to  use  the 
facilities  for  even  small  amounts  of  bor- 
rowing becau.se  of  the  tear  that  .such 
borrow tni;  would  bring  interference  with 
the  Individual  bank  s  management  deci- 
sions. The  alternative  means  of  main- 
taining liquidity  havo  not  been  satisfac- 
toiy  because  they  have  restricted  the 
bunks  ability  to  provide  credit  to  their 
communities. 

It  Is  with  these  factor.-*  m  mind  that 
the  .study  prop<ises  chances  in  the  dis- 
count window  policy  The  most  imix)r- 
tant  chance  involves  the  formalization 
and  liberalization  of  the  tenns  under 
which  fvmds  may  be  obtained  for  .short- 
term  adjustment  purjxis^^s  .\  '  basic  bur- 
rowing pnvilese  '  is  to  be  established  for 
eacii  bank.-  whereby  the  bank  will  have 
access  to  the  discount  window  on  a  vir- 
tually nu-questions-asked  basis  up  to 
precisely  stated  limits  as  to  amount  and 
frequency.  A  bank's  borrowlns  iirviletie 
will  be  based  on  a  fixed  percentage  of  Its 
capital  stock  and  sui-plus.  and  a  larger 
I>ercentat;e  will  be  allowed  on  the  first 
SI  million  of  capiul  stock  and  surplu-s 
than  will  be  allowed  on  additional 
amounts.  This  means  that  smaller  mem- 
IxT  banks,  which  have  less  access  to  al- 
ternative sources  of  short-term  credit, 
iue  assured  of  readi'  access  t-o  dbcount 
window  iunits — and  that  the  funds  will 
not  be  deiileted  by  the  larger  banks.  'Hie 
^ranting  of  such  a  privilege  assumes  the 
basic  soundness  of  the  Institution  and 
the  avoidance  of  net  sales  in  the  Federal 
funds  market  during  the  loan  period.  It 
will,  however,  tireatly  rt-duce  the  amount 
of  administrative  surveillance  involved 
in  the  granting  of  credit  and  encourage 
the  use  of  the  di.'^count  window.  Since  it 
Is  recognized  that  the  ba.sic  borrowing 
privilege  may  not  always  completely  sat- 
isfy a  particular  bank  s  need  for  funds, 
provision  is  made  for  the  granting  of 
larger  amounts  of  credit  over  longer  pe- 
riods ThLs  would  be  subjett  to  adminis- 
trative examination  similar  to  that 
presently  Impo.sed. 

ALsO  proposed  is  the  establishment  of  a 
'  .seasonal  borro'.ving  privilege."  This  is 
designed  piimarily  to  aid  banks  in 
.smaller  communit  es  which  pot>se.ss  a 
.specialized  economic  ba.se  that  creates 
great  seasonal  strains  on  the  bank  s  re- 
.seiA-es.  It  would  be  negotiated  on  a  yearly 
basis,  and  when  granted  would  a.ssuie 
the  member  bank  of  access  to  the  needed 
credit  in  excess  of  a  specified  percentage 
of  it.s  average  deposits  m  the  preceding 
year  The  granting  of  tins  provision 
would  not  be  a  factor  m  determining  a 
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bank's  eligibility  for  the  basic  borrowing 
privilege,  and  would  not  preclude  a  bank 
from  applying  for  additional  credit  to 
meet  anticipated  needs. 

The  Reserve  banks  would  continue  to 
serve  as  a  .source  of  emergency  credit 
for  member  banks,  subject  to  more  ex- 
tensive administrate e  .>;crutiny  to  assure 
the  solvency  of  the  bank  and  that  steps 
are  being  taken  to  lind  a  .^iilution  to  its 
problems  .Additionally,  the  report  rec- 
ognizes and  aftirnis  the  role  of  the  cen- 
tral bank  as  a  lender  of  last  resort.  It 
will  provide  assistance  to  nonmember  in- 
stitutions or  distressed  markets  in  ex- 
treme situations  where  there  is  a  threat 
of  si'-:nif1cant  disturbance  of  the  Na- 
tions financial  .structure. 

In  order  to  achieve  maximum  effec- 
tivene.ss  of  the  proposals,  the  report  con- 
templates a  cliange  in  the  discount  rate 
liolicy  as  well:  It  will  become  more  tlex- 
iblc,  undergoing  .-n.allcr  and  more  fre- 
quent ciianges  to  keep  it  more  closely 
alined  with  general  money  market  rates. 
Thas.  the  discotuit  rate  would  not  be  as 
heavily  relied  on  as  a  means  of  control 
over  borrowing. 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  to  be 
con-.mended  for  its  work  on  these  propos- 
iti,.,— lor  Its  willingness  to  reexamine 
long-standing  policies,  and  for  the 
.soundness  of  tlie  proposals  presented. 
The  report  recognizes  that  as  our  Na- 
tion's financial  structure  expands  and 
matures,  the  central  monetary  author- 
ities must  come  forward  with  new.  more 
creative  policies.  We  mu;;t  have  policies 
winch  take  account  of  the  basic  .sound- 
ness of  our  financial  institutions  and 
which  .seek,  through  closer  cooperation 
with  member  institutions,  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  adjustment  mechanisms 
in  our  fast-paced  economy  so  that  the 
individual  irvstitutions  can  remain  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  com.munites 
they  serve. 

I  am  confident  that  after  appropriate 
consideration  the  Board  of  Governors 
will  adopt  the  proposals  m  the  study. 
And  I  am  hopeful  that  other  bodies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ex- 
ercising control  over  our  financial  insti- 
tutions, particularly  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  are  also  evaluating 
their  own  policies  so  that  they  may  maxi- 
mize their  efi&cicncy.  remain  competitive, 
and  continue  to  play  an  effective  i  "le 
in  the  financial  structure. 
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A  CITY  MOURNS 


HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or    l..FORCl.\ 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wcdnciday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  responsible 
Americans  are  appalled  at  the  steady  in- 
crease of  violence  and  lawlessness  In  this 
country  over  the  past  year.  Some  of  our 
finest  police  officers  have  been  victims  of 
this  violence,  most  of  them  In  the  line 
of  duty.  Just  last  weekend  In  Savannah. 
Ga  .  a  7-year  veteran  of  the  police  force, 
29-year-old  Detective  Frank  W.  Mobley, 
was  killed  with  his  own  revolver,  by  a 


suspect  arrested  for  attempting  to  sell 
a  stolen  automobile. 

In  similar  incidents  in  other  localities 
in  this  country,  some  citizens  have  stood 
by  and  watched  police  officers  abused, 
assaulted,  and.  in  some  cases,  murdered, 
without  liftinu  a  hand  to  help  them.  But 
this  was  not  the  case  in  Savannah  last 
Saturday.  I  am  proud  to  say.  In  action 
that   I   believe  exemplifies   the   attitude 
tow  ard  law  enforcement  held  by  the  citi- 
zens  of    the    First    District    of    Geor^'ia. 
several  eyewitne.sscs  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Officer  Mobley.  While  some  used 
"his  police  radio  to  call  headquarters  for 
help,  others,  with  complete  disregard  for 
their  own  lives,  chased  the  murderer  to 
a  nearby  house,  where  he  was  wounded 
and  captured  by  Savannah  police  officers. 
The  Mobley  family  has  a  proud  tradi- 
tion in  public  service:  Olflcer  Mobley's 
father  is  police  chief  in  Hinesville,  Ga. 
Like  the  ma.iority  of  the  police  officers 
in  this  countiy.  Officer  Mobley  was  not 
deterred  in  his  devotion  to  duty  by  the 
encumbrances  of  long  hours  and  danger 
for  inadequate  pay,  and  the  lack  of  pub- 
lic support  faced  by  some  police  depart- 
ments. His  widow  and  three  small  chil- 
dren can  find  some  comfort  In  the  pride 
of  knowing  that  Officer  Mobley  gave  his 
life  in  the  performance  of  a  difficult  job. 
The  community  has  responded  by  estab- 
lishing the  Frank  W.  Mobley  Memorial 
F^und.  which  will  form  the  basis  for  a 
pension  fund  for  policemen. 

The  Savannah  Morning  News  paid 
tribute  to  Officer  Mobley,  with  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'A  City  Mourn.s": 
A  City  Movrns 
Savannah  mourns  the  loss  of  a  public  i^erv- 
ant.  Detective  Frank  W.  Mobley,  who  was 
killed  m  the  line  of  duty  last  weekend, 

i'Vs  .uggested  by  Mayor  Curtis  Lewis,  "we 
should  pay  tribute  to  ail  policemen,  who  have 
a  hazardous  and  thankless  Job." 

We  can  start  by  making  the  profession  of 
law  enforcement  less  thankless,  although  it  Is 
likely  always  to  be  hazardous.  It  is  each  citi- 
zen's public  duty  to  respect  and  obey  the  laws 
of  the  nation,  state  and  city— which  police- 
men are  pledged  by  profession  to  enforce. 
Thus  a  policeman's  business  Is  every  citi- 
zens business,  and  only  through  full  public 
cooperation  can  law  enforcement  be  effec- 
tive. 

Fortunately,  Savannahlans  for  the  most 
part  have  cooperated  with  local  police  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties.  Even  in  the  inci- 
dent which  cost  Mr.  Mobley  his  life,  citizens 
on  the  scene  risked  their  own  safety  and  lives 
by  pursuing  the  assailant  and  notifying  other 
authorities.  This  Is  in  contrast  to  Incidents 
in  other  cities  recently  in  which  citizens  re- 
fused to  get  Involved"  in  the  business  of 
enforcing  the  law. 

Beyond  full  cooperation  with  police,  some- 
thing should  be  done  by  all  of  us — city  gov- 
ernment and  private  citizens  as  well — about 
making  our  policemen  more  financially  se- 
cure while  they  are  alive  and  in  the  public 
service.  Each  policeman  is  in  dally  risk  of  his 
safety  and  life,  and  it  is  time  the  pay 
matched  the  hazard  of  the  Job. 

A  local  philanthropist.  John  W.  Middleton. 
has  donated  $1,000  to  a  memorial  fund  for 
Mr.  Mobley.  Contributions,  which  will  be 
used  to  establish  a  pension  fund  for  police- 
men, should  be  sent  to  the  Frank  VP.  Mobley 
Memorial  Fund,  in  care  of  the  Chief  of  Police, 
P.  O.  Box  1600,  Savannah.  We  urge  generous 
contributions  and  support  of  this  fund. 

The  police  department  also  should  be  chal- 
lenged by  Mr.  Mobley's  death  to  continue  to 
move  toward  what  City  Manager  Plcot  Floyd 
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called  "the  highest  tradition  of  Savannah 
police  service."  There  is  no  room  lor  medi- 
ocrity or  lack  of  professionalism  In  our  police 
departments  In  this  time  when  activists  who 
would  destroy  our  laws,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  our  rights  as  free  men  are  seek- 
ing to  first  destroy  the  institution  necessary 
to  preserve  them-  ihe  police  department. 
These  activists  do  not  heslt.ite  to  use  distor- 
tion and  falsehood  to  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  law  enforcement:  so  there  mu.st  be 
nothing  less  ihan  the  best  law  enforcement 
lor  them  to  observe  Thus  local  poiiceinen 
should  follow  Mr  Mobley  t  lead  u.  ;.eruce  'of 
the  highest  iraduion,' 

That    v.ouUl    be   the    highest   tribute   that 
covin  be  pi.id  Ui  Frank  W.  Mobley. 
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mittee  investigate  and  fully  explore  what 
was  then  the  latest  example  of  Commu- 
nist Intolerance  and  assault  ujxjn  human 
dignity  and  rishts. 

It  Is  truly  shocking  that  the  God-given 
right  of  freedom  can  be  withhheld  fio;a 
so  manv  i>eople  by  the  will  of  so  few.  It 
Is  particularly  appropriate  that  in  this 
year  of  1968,  which  has  been  desicnated 
as  Human  Rights  Year  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  we  in  the  Congress  should  le- 
new  our  pledees  and  suiiport  of  all  efforts 
to  foster  the  fundamental  human  rights 
of  licedom.  dignity.  .iu.stice  and  .selt- 
deterir.ination  lor  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS 


CONVENTIONS  AND  CANDIDATE 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    M.\SSACHi;SETTS 
•N  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESKNT.ATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  10 
President  Johnson  issued  a  proclama- 
tion setting  aside  the  week  of  Julv  14-20 
for  the  10th  observance  of  Capuve  Na- 
tions Week. 

That  mans  inhiunanity  to  man  seems 
to  have  manifested  itself  so  largely  in 
our  lifetime  upon  the  beleaguerec  East- 
ern Europeans,  makes  it  particularly  nec- 
essary to  keep  this  sad  state  o<  affairs 
ever  jn-esent  in  the  consciousness  of  free 
men  everywhere,  lest  they  come  to  acccjit 
the  unnatural  enslavement  ol  some  100 
million  Europeans  as  a  normal  way  of 

life. 

Of  course,  nothing  is  normal  about 
conditions  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  even 
under  the  strictest  controls,  widespread 
and  deep  dissatisfaction  with  years  of 
Communist  domination  finds  a  way  to 
make  itself  felt. 

The  latest  events  in  Poland.  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  Rumania  prove  that  the 
desire  for  freedom  lives  on  among  the 
people,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that 
these  significant  changes  will  soon  bene- 
fit all  the  long-suffering  peoples  living 
under  Communist  rule. 

This  singling  out  of  a  particular  mi- 
nority for  special  persecution  seems  to  be 
the  current  practice  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, one  that  is  sanctioned  and  con- 
doned by  the  Soviet  Union,  so  much  so 
that  It  serves  to  Inspire  its  satellites  to 
follow  In  their  inhuman  treatment  of 
Jewish  citizens. 

The  spread  of  anti-Semitism  through- 
out Eastern  Europe  is  most  alarming  and 
bears  closest  surveillance  by  this  Nation 
and  all  free  peoples  everywhere. 

As  far  back  as  1962, 1  officially  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  dui'lng  its  Captive  Nations 
hearings  the  various  anti-Semitic  activi- 
ties underway  in  the  Soviet. 

I  alerted  the  subcommittee  at  that 
time  about  the  atheistic  propaganda 
campaign  being  waged  against  the  Jews 
in  Russia  by  Soviet  officials  in  their  at- 
tempts to  engender  and  promote  racial 
and  religious  hatred  and  strife.  In  fact. 
an  examination  of  the  hearing  record 
shows  that  I  was  among  the  first  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  urge  that  the  com- 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  C.\LIFORN!A 
I.\    rilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVrS 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Ml      EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  ol  the  congres- 
sional   steering    committee    of    Senator 
Eugene  McCarthy  s  campaign  for   the 
Democratic   nomination   for  the   Presi- 
dencv    two  articles  in  the  upcomine— 
A.uaust— i.ssue  of  the  Progressive  strike 
me  as  particularly  timely.  In  their  lead 
editorial.  "New  Politics  and  Old  Pros." 
the   editors   deciy   the   fact  that    "both 
Ijarties  appear  doomed  to  nominate  for 
the  Presidency  candidates  who  command 
the  cynical  support  of  professional  politi- 
cians, and  both  reject  the  rival  candi- 
dates  who   have   demonstrated   in   i^ri- 
niarics  or  polls  that  they  have  won  the 
allegiance  of  the  people."  The  editors  go 
on  to  point  out  the  convention  strength 
and  popular  weakness  of  each  of  our  la.st 
two  Vice  Presidents. 

In  another  article  in  the  same  is.'^ue, 
James  A  Wechsler  of  the  New  York  Post 
ablv  states  "Tlie  Case  for  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy." In  this  brief  piece,  Mr.  Wech- 
sler captures  much  of  the  spirit  and 
movement  of  the  McCarthy  campaign, 
clearlv  demonstrating  the  urgency  of 
validating  this  crucial  exercise  in  partici- 
pant democracy  next  month  in  Chicago. 
I  heartily  commend  these  articles  to 
my  colleagues,  and  present  them  here 
for  consideration: 

I  From  the  Progre-ssi-.e,  August  1968) 
New  PoLincs  and  Old  Pros 
The  curtain  Is  about  to  go  up  on  Act  II 
of  wiiat  is  doubUess  one  of  the  great  ix>litlc,-il 
dramas  In  all  American  history.  The  Republi- 
cans .\ssemble  soon.  Aunust  5,  In  Miami 
Beach,  and  a  fortnight  later,  the  Democr.its 
convene  m  Chicago  to  discharpe  iheir  quad- 
■■ennlal  responsibiiitv  to  nominate  candidates 
ior  President  and  Vice  President  and  to  write 
their  partv  platforms. 

In  these  davs  before  the  iirst  hurralis  are 
heard,  it  seems  evident  that  a  common 
denominator  runs  through  the  self-defeat. ng 
£trateey  of  Republicans  and  Democrats;  On 
the  basis  of  the  arithmetic  of  the  "experts." 
both  parties  appear  cioomed  to  nominate  for 
the  Presidcncv  candidates  v.ho  command  t'le 
cynic.il  support  ol  proies.sional  politicians, 
and  both  reject  the  rival  candidates  who  have 
demonstrated  in  primaries  or  polls  that  they 
have  won  the  ,:ilegiance  of  the  people 

Tlie  death-wish  is  an  ancient  ailment  of 
the  RenubUcan  Party    rxccp:  lor  the  period 
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of  1952  I95«.  when  a  weary  electorate  th»t 
winced  nothing  »o  mich  as  to  be  let  aiaiie 
sent  a  genUI  and  relan-.-iv  harm'.esa  war 
fif-ro  to  the  White  H>>use  -ne  tiOP  ha*  not 
cipiured  the  Presidency  in  ror-y  years 

Once  the  Oriincl  Old  Party."  which  larsjely 
dominated  the  national  politics  of  America 
from  the  Civil  W:ir  to  the  Great  DepresBlon. 
the  Republican  Party  h»s  fallen  to  miserable 
estate  m  our  lifetime.  In  Urge  measure  be- 
c  luse  It  has  persisted  in  playing  the  politics 
of  conservattem  that  served  it  so  well-  and 
the  covintry  so  ill— m  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury A  recent  Harris  Survey  revealed  that 
only  thlrtv-one  per  cent  of  the  ele<-torate 
rt'g.irds  Itself  is  Republican  A  Gallup  Poll 
l.tst  month  brought  more  bitter  news  to  the 
GOP  This  more  comprehensive  survey 
showed  that  only  -twenty-seven  per  cent  of 
all  adults  classlfv  themselves  as  Republicans, 
forty-six  per  cent  .ij?  Democrats,  and  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  as  Independents."  Even  more 
dpv:tsatlr.g  to  the  GOP  mu.st  have  been  the 
Gallup  disclosure  Uiat  despite  the  rising  tide 
of  criuclsm  of  the  Democratic  Administra- 
tion^ po'iet^s  at  home  and  abroad  during 
'.!ie  fwust  94*  months  the  Republicans  have 
ru.t  picked  up  a  )mglc  percentage  point  o/ 
aapivaZ  by  Vie  electorate  in  that  period. 

Our  man  from  Mars  would  assume  thiit 
The  GOP.  confronted  with  this  melancholy 
evidence,  would  rally  around  a  standard- 
bearer  who  might  command  the  support  of 
many  of  the  Independents  and  of  the  disaf- 
fected Democrats— of  whom  there  may  be 
a  record  number  this  year  But  our  man  from 
Mars  would  be  dead  wrong  E\ery  poll  and 
s'.irv.-y  we  have  seen  makes  former  Vice 
President  Richard  M  Nixon  the  runaway 
choice  of  the  Republican  poIUlcians  who  will 
do  the  choosing  m  Miami  Beach— this  de- 
spite the  fact  that  hla  opponent  for  the 
nomination  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
has  de'ionitrated  that  he  haa  vastly  more 
appeal  among  liberal  Democrats  and  Inde- 
pendents. 

r*o  Harris  Surveys  released  In  July  con- 
flrm  this  conclusion: 

One  survey  reported  that  "since  he  began 
his  all-nut  campaJgn.  Rockefeller  has  gamed 
ground  among  Democrats  and  Independents. 
but  has  lost  strength  among  rank-and-file 
Republicans  The  closer  he  comes  to  demon- 
strating that  he  might  be  the  one  Republi- 
can to  win  in  November  the  weaker  he  be- 
comes In  his  own  par'.y  " 

The  second  survey  dlsclu.'ed  that  In  the 
process  of  capturing  GOP  convention  dele- 
gates. Nixon  has  been  slipping  as  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  among  voters  In  general. 
The  paradox  of  Nixon's  present  stand. ng  In 
'he  public  opinion  polls  is  that  he  has  never 
been  stronger  with  Republicans  and  rarely 
been  weaker  with  the  rest  of  the  country." 
Clearly,  the  OOP  cannot  hope  to  wm  with- 
out a  significant  chunk  of  'the  rest  of  the 
country  "  But  no  matter  Nixon  has  not  won 
an  election  m  his  own  name  since  1350: 
Rockefeller  h.ia  never  lost  an  election,  and 
t*ice  he  won  the  governorship  of  New  York 
aga.nst  what  .seemed  ike  improbable  odds. 
Bit  no  ma-ter  The  :xu.s  ;n  mid-July  showed 
H'lmphrey  ahead  of  Nixon,  but  Rockefeller 
winning  over  Humphrey  But  no  matter  The 
Republican  delegate-types  Just  feel  more 
comfortable  with  Nixon,  who  is  cold,  cau- 
titus,  and  conservative.  They  feel  uneasy— 
when  not  downright  hosule — with  Rocke- 
feller, who  IS  warm,  boldly  innovative,  and 
moderately  progressive. 

We  have  little  hope  that  the  GOP  dele- 
gates .will  heed  the  advice  of  a  magazine 
named  Tne  Progreswe  But  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  suggesting  to  them  that  Ro<.ke- 
feller  is  not  only  the  wtnningest  horse  they 
have  m  their  sUible;  he  is  the  'jnly  Repubil- 
taii  In  contention  who  senses  the  mood  of  a 
deeply  troubled  America  and  would  have  the 
guts  to  act  on  the  causes  of  conflict  if  he 
were  elected  President. 
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It  .*  tJ-'ie  R<>.-Kp:.-l>r  tut*  not  lieen  an 
(wpe<-i  ,;iv  ner'l'  hgiire  thrt.e  .t%r.t.  '.rv  '.rttrs 
Indeed  since  his  Onefit  hour  that  dramatic 
night  at  the  GOP  con'.  »'ntlon  In  San  Pran- 
cl-w-o  ;n  ll>rt4  when  he  gave  the  nu-l.--tn  and 
the  r'.uhtw'.ng  extreml.-itB  in  his  party  the 
I.;*;iliig  no  other  Republican  dared  i>r  cared 
to  apply  He  vacillated  endlessly  this  year 
about  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be- 
come a  candidate.  He  hibernated  for  several 
years  on  the  great  issues  of  Vietnam,  and 
when  his  candidacy,  announced  at  long  last, 
compelled  him  to  speak  up.  he  was  for  a  time 
aniblgtious  and  evasive 

But  as  his  campaign  has  gathered  momen- 
tum. If  not  delegates  Rockefeller  has  sp<iken 
out  in  forward-lcKiklng  terms  that  make 
Nixon  >oun(l  like  McKliiley  and  look  like 
Coolldge   Thus 

Nixon  acclaimed  Congress  for  insisting  on  a 
S6  billion  cut  m  the  Federal  budget.  Ro<-ke- 
fellrr  expressed  alarm  that  the  slash  might 
imperil  vital  programs  in  the  nation's 
ghettos. 

Nixon  warned  the  Johnson  .\dmlnlstratlon 
against  reducing  mlllUiry  ex[>endltures.  as 
part  of  the  $6  billion  cut.  because  he  feared 
such  a  step  would  imperil  Americas  stra- 
teirlc  siiperlriritv  ■  uriKind  the  world;  Rocke- 
feller cautioned  against  the  over-extension" 
of  U  3  military  power  and  the  •over-com- 
mitment of  our  role  is  policeman  of  the 
whole  world  " 

Nixon  dismissed  U.S.  acceptance  of  a  Viet- 
nam coalition  government,  which  would  in- 
clude the  Vletcong  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  as  "slmplv  the  first  step  toward 
a  surrender  to  the  Commulsts;"  Rockefeller, 
while  avoiding  direct  mention  of  coalition, 
asserted  that  "we  should  accept  In  South 
Vietnams  [iulUlcal  life  any  t;roup  that  seeks 
its  .>b)ectlves  through  the  political  process" 
and  we  should  neither  accept  nor  impose 
"any  solution  dictated  by  force  " 

In  late  June  and  early  July,  Rockefeller 
peeled  off  his  kid  gloves  and  began  to  ham- 
mer hard  at  Nixon,  who  remained  tactically 
silent  and  strategically  invisible — doubtless 
holed  up  in  his  apartment  counting  and  re- 
counting his  delegates  In  Chicago,  the  New 
Yirk  Governor  demanded  to  know:  "What 
does  Mr  Nixon  now  think  of  the  military 
I  escalation  I  ".uategy  he  so  confidently  pro- 
claimed I  for  Vietnam  I  two  years  .igo?  I  pro- 
foundly dl.sagree  with  him  ' 

In  another  speech.  Rockefeller  denounced 
Nixon  s  suitemenis  that  the  US  Supreme 
Court  has  given  a  green  light"  to  crime  and 
that  poverty  has  been  exaggerated  as  a  catise 
of  cnme  And  then  he  hit  Nixon  where  it 
hurts  the  hardest  by  recalling  Nlxons  1960 
campaign  performance  In  the  big  cities: 
He  carried  Illinois  until  he  got  to  Chicago, 
and  then  he  lost  the  state  He  carried  Penu- 
sylvaiila  until  he  got  to  Philadelphia,  and 
then  he  lost  the  state  He  carried  New  York 
until  he  got  to  New  York  City,  and  then  he 
U.St  the  state.  ■ 

It  la  this  kind  of  truth-telling,  and  all 
the  political  philosophy  and  progrnxn  implicit 
In  It.  that  infuriate*  the  Republican  profes- 
sionals, especially  those  on  the  town,  village, 
and  county  level  whose  party  regularity, 
auled  by  machine  manipulation  of  caucuses 
and  conventions,  makes  them  kings  for  a 
day— the  day  they  cast  their  considerable  and 
conservative  bloc  of  votes  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President.  Some  of  them  are 
right-wing  crackpots,  out  most  of  them  .ire 
hard-shelled  conservatives  who  know  "the 
other  America  the  .America  of  p<jverty  and 
racism  and  frustration— only  from  what  they 
see  on  television,  and  what  they  ?ee  they  fear 
and  hate. 

We  have  suggested  that  Rockefeller,  far 
more  than  Nixon,  appeals  to  Independents 
and  dissident  Democrats  whose  votes  the 
GOP  will  urgently  need  in  November  But 
It  is  worth  noting,  before  we  leave  the  Re- 
publicans, that  evento  may  enable  Nixon  to 
put  togeUier  a  winning  cuailtlon  of  his  own — 


a  negative  coulilion  rooted  In  fear,  frustra- 
tion and  .III  over;«'vierlng  hunger  to  "get  the 
war  over  with  In   Vietnam." 

Nixon  could  win  the  election  If  a  com- 
bination of  all  or  m06t  of  these  piissibllitles 
dominate  the  mood  of  America  this  fall,  if 
the  black  ghettos  boll  over  In  bloodshed  .:p:un 
and  whip  up  a  new  white  backhuih;  If  inid- 
dle-clasa  .\merlc,ins  succumb  to  the  nnth 
that  crime  in  the  streets  can  be  checked 
by  so-called  "iaw-and-order  '  repression  and 
attacks  on  the  U  .S  Supreme  Court,  rather 
than  by  striking  at  the  underlying  ciuises; 
If  enough  Americans  weary  of  so  much  con- 
flict in  our  country,  decide  it  is  time  to 
crack  down  on  student  revolt  war  reslsters. 
and  adult  dissenters:  if  the  ten  per  cent  sur- 
tax tears  a  big  enough  hole  in  the  uixpayers' 
pockets;  and,  most  important  of  <iil.  If  Nixon 
can  persuade  a  war-weary  country  that  he 
can  end  the  war  quickly- and.  as  a  Nixon 
bonus,  achieve  "vlctorj"  as  well— if  we 
greatly  Increase  our  military  devastation  of 
Vietnam. 

Now  what  of  the  Democratic  convention? 
We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  Re- 
publican goings-on  in  this  essay  because  we 
feel  we  have  short-changed  Uiem— in  han- 
ding out  advice  and  guidance  these  many 
months— in  contrast  to  our  obsessive  pre- 
occupation with  the  problems  of  the  Demo- 
crats In  every  issue  of  The  Progressiie  since 
November,  indeed  before  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy formally  announced  his  candidacy. 
we  have  argued  the  case  for  his  candidacy 
and  we  here  reaffirm  our  steadfast  and  un- 
equivocal commitment  to  the  man  ajid  his 
caiise.  Elsewhere  in  this  Issue,  James  A. 
Wechsler  powerfully  sums  up  the  case  lor 
McCiU-thy.  and  Gus  Tvler  puts  Vice  PreM- 
dent   Humphrey  s   best   foot   forward. 

But  we  do  have  a  few  final  rcficctions  i  1 
our  own  as  the  convention  nears.  First  <  IT. 
we  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  steamroller 
tactics  employed  by  the  lorces  siipporiirg 
Vice  President  Humphrey.  Mary  McGrory, 
the  perceptive  analyst  for  The  Wasliington 
Star,  noted  that  "Humphrey  Is  claiming  vic- 
tory at  the  convention,  b.it  lie  is  running 
sc-ired  "  So  scared,  in  I.act.  that  his  lieuten- 
ants have  been  bludgeoning  some  state  con- 
\eniiorii  into  robbing  McC.rthv  of  his  r.iil.i- 
ful  .share  of  the  delegates,  and  the  Adminis- 
tr.illon  machine  in  Washington  has  handed 
all  the  key  ccn-.entlon  posts  to  Humphrey 
supporters!  The  Humphrey  organization  has 
acted  as  though  the  New  Hampshire.  Wiscon- 
sin. Oregon  California,  and  New  York  pri- 
maries simply  couldn't  have  turned  cut  the 
way  thev  did.  and  as  though  all  the  polls  of 
public  opinion,  which  emphasize  McCarthy's 
strength,  are  merely  .umoyuig  .md  meaning- 
less intrusioris  by  the  electorate  trying  to 
muscle  in  en  the  ritualistic  prerogatives  of 
the  political  pros. 

In  Connecticut,  where  Democratic  state 
chairman  John  M.  B.uley.  who  is  also  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  boy  ns  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee,  the  machine  per- 
formance w.is  .so  raw— McCarthy  was  given 
nine  of  the  forty-four  delegates  in  a  state 
where  his  strength  is  great— that  Senator 
AbnUiam  Ribicoff,  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
Humphrey,  felt  obliged  to  say:  "This  is  a 
perfect  example  of  how  to  lose  an  election 
without  reallv  trying"  He  was  sufficiently 
disturbed  to  offer  his  own  place  on  the  con- 
vention delegation  to  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Duffey.  leader  of  the  McCarthy  lorces  Later. 
Ribicoff  was  overheard  on  the  Senate  floor 
saying  to  Senator  Daniel  Inouye.  Hawaii,  the 
Humph!  "V-chosen  convention  keynoter, 
"You  tell'vour  friend,  the  Vice  President  he 
IS  going  .liter  it  like  a  Chicago  itldernian  ' 
In  all  fairness  to  the  Vice  President,  whofe 
shortcomings  .is  a  contender  for  the  Presi- 
dency do  not  include  a  reputation  for  poUt- 
ic;il  swindling.  It  must  be  noted  that  his 
over-zealous  aides  have  resorted  to  the  kind 
of  skulduggery  he  woiUd  not  himself  coun- 
tenance, although  he  has  not  publicly  repu- 
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dlated  their  blackjack  ,  ffidency  in  delivering 

^^'n"atT.::t  one  major  .tate  New  York^ 
t,.e  .-idonce  ^reins  i^rsu.isive  ihat  It  was 
he  Kennedv  cliui.  more  than  the  Humphrey 
urce.  that  deprived  McCarthy  of  hi.  la.r 
.b^re  of  the  delepates-at-lanze  Murray 
Kemoton  the  brilliant  columnist  for  the 
r.t^Yo^k  Post  Who  is  a  McCarthy  convention 
.lelegate,  reported  that  "In  New  York  the  ob 
was^lone  on  the  ^^■Carthy  rroup  by  the 
heirs  of  Senator  Kt-nnedv  Frank  O  Con- 

or    Humphrey'.s   ,ampa.«n    manager,   seems 
n  fact  to  have  gone  along  wnh  ^^ate  Cha  r- 
,nan  John  Burnss  original  plan  to  gUe  Mc- 
Carthy as  manv  as  twenty-eight  of  the  .Mxtv 
ive  at-large  ciolecates  •'.ey  were  ove  - 

ruled  bv  .  the  three  strongest  of  the  Ken- 
nedy regulars.  The  .-late  ultimately  forced  on 
Burns  IS  thus  lar  more  Kennedy's  than  Hum- 
phre"-'.s  although  likely,  irom  the  rnelancho ly 
fact-s  of  life,  to  he  Humphrey's  ii>.  the  end.  I 
s  noreworthv.  too.  that  Huir.phrey  is  not 
[n"wn  ,0  ha^e  objected  to  ihe  robbery:  nor 
tlid  he  speak  up  in  ccnstire  at  the  time. 

i\s  we   liave   often   .suggested   in   the   past. 
,he    fundamental    problem    that    conlronts 
Hubert    Humphrey-and   he    understands   it 
heitcr  than  we  do-is  the  question  of  iden- 
mv   and   ideology.   Is   he   still   Mr,   Johnsons 
servan      trappcd'mto  defending  the  rejected 
record  of  the  Administration'^  Or  is  he  a  free 
agent  bent  on   breakiuit   with   the  pas     .-ind 
fcrplng  his  own  program,  however  much  that 
m[ght'involve  repudiation  or  ■■"-"^»-"  ;; 
the  ."iclmiulstratlon's  tragic  policies  m  \  lel 
nam  and  the  accompanynip  "^^tortion  ol  pri- 
orities   that    have    led    the    country    to    run 
.way  Irom  the  challenge  of  social  revolution 
at  home  .>  ,,.       „  ,„. 

There  is  no  clenr  answer.  The  \  ice  Presi- 
dent has  often  in.sisted  that  he  is  not  chained 
ZWe  past,  that  he  is  free  to  strike  out  o 
lus  <,wii  With  new  and  bolder  variations  of 
social    programs   that   once   made    his   nanie 
svnonvmous  with  indigenous  American  pro- 
^.ressivism.  And  if  we  know  the  man,  he  gen- 
uinely believes  he  means  to  do  precisely  that. 
liut    to  our  kno-A  ledge,  he  has  yet  to  re- 
pudiate   a    single    policy    of    the    discredited 
Administration  whose   number   ^wo  '?\^'^^! 
has  been  for  neurlv  lour  years.  On  the  con 
trary    on    the    major    Issue    of    Vietnam,    he 
sDoke  With  laudable  if  revealing  candor  when 
rfold  syndicated  columnist  Carl  T^Rowan 
June   18  "that,  as  Rowan   paraphrased  it,  he 
was     not  going  to  disavow  the  J°hns°n  Ad- 
ministration policies  m  \  letnam-thls  week 
or  ever  "  Said  Humphrey:  "I  can  stana  people 
opposing  me  because  they  think  I  am  wrong 
efen    stupid,    but    I    will    not    have    anyone 
„ppose  me  because  they  think  I  am  a  hypo- 
crite "  in  Oklahoma  Cny,  June  21.  he  de- 
,  lared  that  the   American  people  would  not 
want  him  to  'repudiate  a  P°^ """^«,°,*  °^^^ 
policy"  of  which  he  had  been  a  part  ^  order 
fo^aia  votes.     I  nave  tried  to  be  a  faithfu 
and  loyal  Vice  President."  he  ^^id  In  a  full 
measure  of  truth,    and  that's  what  I.thotight 
you   wanted  when   you   elected  nie.     He  did 
not  mention  the  fact  that  his  Chief  and  he 
were  elected  on  one  platform  and  proceeded 
to  eovern— on  the  basic  issue  of  Vietnam— on 
the   platform   of   the   Republican  "cket   the 
country    so    overwhelmingly    rejected    that 

'  Does  Mr.  Humphrey  harbor  private  doubts 
oout  l.is  recent  role  and  present  predica- 
■..-cnt'  He  does  not  tell  us:  in  fact,  he  seems 
to  deny  that  he  docs.  But  we  know  of  occa- 
.sions  on  which  he  privately  ^^P''^^':^^ l^^ZV. 
tions  about  White  House  policy  in  Vietnam 
and  suggested  he  had  sought,  un.successfully, 
to  win  the  President's  approval  for  a  degree 
or  de-escalation.  Having  failed,  he  loyally 
"upported  the  Boss;  actually  his  exuberance 
led   him   to   borrow   more   royalist   than   the 

Kctlectmg  on  this  pivoual  dilemma  of  his 

,,ld    iriend   and    fellow-Mmnesotan,    Senator 

McCarthy    made    this    perUnent    comin^nt^ 

■  Everyone    h.-i.s    private    doubts,    but    there 
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comes  a  time  when   the  rrivate  '''-"''hts  of  a 
public  man  must  become  his  public  doubt.. 

While  Humphrey  ,.cccpts  >"^r'-'.-onment  .n 

his   past,   McCarthy   h,.s   been    tree   to   strike 

out  at  the  myths  and  assumptions    hat  <:oh- 

stitute  the  sandy  loundation  on  which  the 

AdnJnistr.-^.t.on  li.is  erected  Its  tottering  poli- 

cie"  As  Tom  Wicker  of  The  New  York  Tvne. 

poTnted   o.r   McCarthy   "now   Is  challenging 

ot    ust  the  war,  not  just  American  policy  in 

t  "e  v^crld    but  the  whole  basis  lor  that  pol- 

;" "  It  was  m  that  connection  that  McCarthy 

,\d    of    Humphrey    m   San    Francisco        Not 

o;;fy  did  he  def.nd  tl.e  war  but  he  defended 

tl.e  as.^umplions  which  produced  it 

The  urimanes  and  the  polls,  for  all  tueir 
shor  com  I-s  as  computers  of  public  op.n- 
,!.^^  leTe  little  doubt  that  ^he  c^vmtry  s 
most  unhappy  with  the  recc  rd  ^'f^'^^  -^  ^^  ", 

of  coping  creatively  with  the  catisos  o    t  .a 

-^;is-:^7to^r;^^p;"Pt^^;s ':/ :|.^on 

if  Nixon  and  Humphrey  are  ""«'" '\;f ' 
there  will  be  trouble  m  the  country-plenty 
of  trouble,  ferious  trouble. 


I  From  the  Progressive.  Augubt  lom\ 

THE     CASE      FOn     EUGENE     McCRTHV 

(Bv  James  A.  Wechsler )» 
What  the  Democratic  convention  will   re- 
solve'in  X   :.n.l  week  -^^^^f^^-^.^tX; 

f^^Tthe'nom  nee.  It  v."l  determine  whether 
the  democratic  process  has  ='ny  relevance  to 

-L^[^:nLe^^^^-t:^^^jl3-n 

-^t^^/TSnr  ^:;n.^^vr;^aip ; 

'cJi^li-aT  well    thev    n-^'— ;\  -^f-^^/^^^ 
ceri     over     his     chances     for     victorv 

''^"''"auv   an  over.  Will   the   Domocr  .ta 
finally  tell  us  that  they   tot-iHy  missed   the 
meaning  of  everything  that  Las  happened  a 
S  The  matter  cannot  be  quite  so  ^'"^P'^; 
if   It  were    the   Humohrey   camp   would   no. 
a  -e  exhibited   the  t..ctics  of   ^'esperatiou-- 
n  New  York    Minnesota,  Connecticut,  Indi- 
'ana   and  other  places-.r.  seeking  ^  P--^; 
a  true  McCarthy  representation  .tt  '-hicago. 
But  any  summation  of   the   ca^e   for   Mc- 
Carthy involves  a  paradox.  For  m  the  end  i 
must    be    addressed    not    to   his   miluons   o. 
Tuppor^rs    but    to    the    2,624    delegates    i^- 
sembled  at  the  convention,  so  many  of  theni 
chosen    not    bv    t.ny    popular    voice    bu.    o, 
bac^oom  connection   and   specuU   intere^u.. 
Eugene    McCarthy    has    come    all    this    wav 
Sout    the    support    of    a    --ele    pohtica 
boss    big  farm  lobbyist,  major  labor  states 
^■.  southern  Bourbon,  or,  indeed,  ot   any 
entrenched  bloc.  ^,f.i-B 

He  has  no  investments  iii  :hc  errors  ot  ^.e 
past  and  no  debts  to  any  power-broker,  Hi=, 
obligations  are  entirely  matters  of  conscience, 
related  to  those  who  compromised  his  coali- 
tion of  the  -ccncerneQ '-and  especially  .o 
the  voung  rebels  who  chose  to  rally  under 
lis  lonelv  banner  r.ther  than  drop  out  Irom 
democratic  society.  He  ^ouid  campaign  or 
the  Presidency,  and  occupy   the  ottice.  wii-i 


.  James  A.  Wechsler  is  editor  of  the  edi- 
torial page  of  The  New  York  Post  and  one 
oM?s  f^eatured  columnists.  Mr.  Wechsler  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  and  was  a  member  of  its  execu- 
tive board.  Among  his  books  are  "Revolt  on 
Ihe  campus,"  "Labor  Baron^  ;  C-fession 
of  a  Middle-aged  Editor,  and  The  Age  of 
Suspicion." 


T  t'ccr-p  of  freedom  i.nd  Inrirpcndence  rare Iv. 
'if  ever  won  bv  a  serious  political  figure  In 
n-.odern  times,' He  has  no  balancing-act  :o 
r.erform.  In  state  after  state  he  has  defied 
the  orthodox  rules,  survived  a  thousand 
,.-cmuture  obituaries,  humiliated  the  ex- 
„-Ms  and  transformed  the  wasteland  of 
At-.orican     pontics     into     a     spirited     battle- 

^'bu"    ^^hat.    then,    can    McCarthy    offer    to 
th.-c  manv  polUlcos  and  their  depuues  who 
will   assemble  at  Chlcngo  and   for  wh'^m  he 
hps    rendered    existence    so    uncomfortable 
Only  this:  the  best  ,,ro^peet  of  a  successful 
<-andidacv    against    the    probable    rivxlrv    ol 
Hi  ■hard  Nixon  and,  to  those  who  reisin  some 
romantic  vision  of  their  own  lives    a  chance 
lo    rise    above    usual    political    business    and 
-.chlcve  at  least  a  f.-.otnote  In  history  as  par- 
i^inants  in  the  McCarthv  miracle.  Perhaps 
tiie"  i.rst  consideration  will   touch   those  lor 
whom  the  second  appears  out  of  this  world. 
I-  ^eems  almost  an  embarrassment  to  elab- 
orite    other    pha.ses    of    the    areument    lor 
McCarthy    so 'ably    summ.ari.ed    last    month 
in   this   ir.i.ca/ine's   lead   (ditorial.     Will   ihe 
Re'  1    Hubert    Humphrey    Please    Sit   Down? 
Nothing  has  si.nihcantly  changed  except  the 
eNtraordinarv   expression   ol    pro-.a.,Car.hy- 
and    anti- Administration^ """ '''^^ ke  f    r' 
rested  in  New  York's  prinr..ry.   :.nd  the  fur- 
ther evidence  of  his  strensth  in  -ne  n.rdonal 

'"But  the  perplexity  of  this  " ',^^"f  ...;^7'^,: 
ten  without  advance  viewing  of  Gus  Ivler.. 
remarks,  is  to  trv  to  =,nticipate  the  nature  o. 
n'r  brief  he  will  offer  for  the  Vice  President 

in  this  issue  of  Tlie  Progressive. 

In  earlv  winter,  before  the  New  Hampshire 
uDheavaf   the   national   board   of  Americ-nis 
fr   Democratic    Action    endorsed    McCarthy, 
T   ler  u^.s   among   a   .roi-p   of   l-""^'tf,«   ^^  ;" 
promptlv  resigned   from  .^DA,  protesting  it.s 
^iSv    quixotic    denance    of    the    pohucal 
•'  :ealitv''   that   Lyndon    B.    Johnson    was    ,he 
e'er  am    Democratic    choice     His    thesis,    l^Ke 
that  of   other  practical  men,   was  that  ADA 
had  become  embroiled   in   a   hopeles.s     ...e- 
scue"   venture,   thereby   imperiling     he   .os 
tor  c    "lil>eral-labor    coalition."    rtvlng    i.ui 
and  cor^  fort  to  the  reactionary   Republican 
enn     and  imit.umg  the  -^^^-P^r^ ^^^ 
of  the  German  Communi.st.s  in  the  mont..s 
before  Hitler's  advent. 

soon  It  became  apparent  that  this  ana.y- 
s,.:    was    as    '.lultv    as    it    was   obsolete.   The 
•idence   accumulated   that   the   '■one-issue' 
t^i-ult  was  .punous:  :,s  McCarthy -:.nd  Rob- 
ert    Kennedy-repeatedly     contended^     ta., 
-cue  o-ershadowed   everything   else.  It   po.- 
■ot"ed  -he  American  Mr.  It  wrecked  the  war 
-..^amst  poverty.  It  alienated  a  whole  genera- 
ron    of    undergraduate    and    praduate    •■  tu- 
t'ent-s    ■ncludlnp  .some  of  the  most  promis.,.^ 
ml  'houghtfuneaders  on  the  most  ivy-.anen 
Amenc°i-:f    campuses.     It     ^^e--^^^'--^,,,  i;? 
pr-ce    Corps— for    whose    exi.v..ence    H-';5eT. 
r  ■-,  rhrev  can  Justly  claim  large  initiative 
I--;ntpnsified    intolerances.    It    ^q"=>hd^^Y 
iVie    without    apparent    purpose    or    g«.n-    I 
estranged  our  MUes  ^^"d  imperiled  the  c^iest 
for  detente.  And  it  finally  f;*'  ■"/'l^,,;^'4„°, 
the    McC.-irthy    challenge,    to    Mr.    John.on  . 

^' xi^^'iCiss  It.  as  Mr.  Tyler  and  other  Ad- 
pv  -  raT'on  ideolopues  once  tried  to  uo.  as 
^nVncide^^al  inadvertence  '"""  be  described 
s  a  m-calculation  almost  as  large  .us  .he 
'\nt.-is.es  of  the  escalation  advocates. 
'The    Humphrey    record    of    the    P=\^t    -ur 

1^:— frr^"hd^r^s^,3 
Fi^ntor:Sc^^^p^---"-S 

wiy"n°d  sensitive  enough  to  ^ecopnize^ha 
those  who  portray  him  as  a  Vice      re-.me 
who  1-new  better  but  kept  his  public  silence 
Through    nearly    four    long    ye^rs    dishono 
him    more   than    tnose    who    insist    that    ne 
a«ept  responsibilitv  for  his  P-tne^^  P  -th 
the  President  in  this  American  a.saster. 
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There  Is  no  ui'henttc  escape  fr^ni  t,he  Vice 
President's  dllpinma  More  th*n  25.000  yi>iin? 
Americana  are  ilead  Vietnam  Vs  devaaUited. 
and- by  testlni'-ny  of  U  Thant  and  oUiers-- 
chances  for  earlier  peace  negotiations  liave 
been  repeatedly  f\imb!ed  by  this  Adminis- 
tration If  Mr'  Humphrey  had  been  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  we  were  following 
the  wrong  course  he  had  no  excuse  for 
silence — even  If  speech  required  the  surren- 
der of  his  high  office 

On  one  point  there  can  be  no  serious  dis- 
agreement In  virtually  every  lest  of  popular 
judgment  the  supporters  of  Eugene  McCar- 
thy md  Robert  Kennedy  overwhelmed  the 
Admlnutratlon'3  war  policies  and  cried  out 
for  a  new  direction  In  primary  tests  from 
New  Hampshire  to  California  the  McCarthy- 
Keanedv  opp>osltion  to  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey war  policies  piled  up  some  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  Denu>cr  itlc  vote 

These  adversary  words  about  Humphrey 
are  written  in  a  '..iw-key  McCarthy  spirit, 
by  one  who  views  Humphrey  as  a  victim  of  a 
world  .uid  a  war  he  never  made  There  is  a 
long  sentimental  iissoclatlon.  I  was  there  at 
the  time -of  the  civil  right*  rebellion  of  1948. 
an*  I  havw  high  regard  for  Htimphrey's  in- 
telligence, warmth,  and  imagination  If  life 
18  reduced  to  a  choice  between  Humphrey 
and  Slxon  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  will  sup- 
port the  present  Vice  President  against  the 
former  one.  out  of  a  vague  combination  of 
faith,  mwtalgla  and  affection  ls  well  .i« 
well-fovinded  hostility  to  his  >ippx)nent  But 
I  have  few  Illusions  about  the  venture,  and 
many  apprehenslona  about  It  Those  of  tis 
who  remember  Humphrey  at  Philadelphia  in 
1948  will  find  it  hard  to  evoke  .iny  -.hock  of 
recognition  from  the  young  voters  of  1968. 
or  to  trauslate  memories  into  contemporary 
language 

This  Is  hardly  to  suggest  that  he  has  done 
nothing  useful  thereafter  It  Is  to  emphasize 
anew  that  the  Vietnam  debacle,  no  matter 
when  or  how  it  ls  terminated— even  on  the 
day  belore  the  Democratic  convention  be- 
gins— h.is  been  the  central  fact  of  life  for 
most  of  the  Johnson-Humphrey  era,  and 
only  McCarthy's  willingness  to  stand  up  and 
tight  has  pro'-ided  a  glimpse  of  sanity  and 
hope 

McCarthy  goes  to  Chicago  in  1968  In  a  set- 
ting resembling— but  far  more  tlramatlc 
than— the  Humphrey-led  civil  rights  tip- 
surge  >f  two  decades  ago  It  has  been  said 
often,  but  It  requires  urgent  repetition  For 
mtiltltudes  of  Americans.  McCarthy's  fate 
provides  a  crucial  trial  of  the  viability  of  our 
political  system  The  primaries  he  has  won — 
and  his  emergence  as  the  man  from  nowhere 
into  a  celebrated  world  political  figure — can- 
not be  brushed  iff  ts  .i  repetition  of  Senator 
Estes  Kefauver  s  insurgence  of  1952  The  is- 
sues were  in  no  way  comparable  in  magni- 
tude or  intensitv  and  Adlal  Stevenson  had 
a  magic  of  his  own.  Those  who  denigrate 
the  priniarles  now.  and  point  out  that  Hum- 
phrey has  tared  reasonably  well  in  the  polls. 
underestimate  the  qualitative  factor  of  com- 
mitment e.xpressed  in  the  McCarthy  insur- 
gence The  murder  ot  Robert  Kennedy  has 
given  .1  new  emotional  dimension  to  that 
aspect  of  the  battle 

No  one  should  presume  to  know  what  ad- 
vice Kennedy  would  give  his  adherents  now 
if  he  were  able  to  communicate  with  them. 
His  personal  relations  with  McCarthy  i  f or 
reasons  nwted  In  disparity  of  temperament 
as  well  .^s  the  political  in-fightmg  in  1960) 
were  at  best  remote  and  on  occasion  abrasive. 
Yet  one  must  also  recall  the  record  of  Ken- 
nedy s  last  night  on  earth  when  he  spoke  of 
the  common  cause  "  in  which  Kennedy  and 
McCarthy  supporters  were  allied  It  is  hard 
to  '.  isualize  any  level  on  which  his  mission 
would  be  fulfilled  if  a  machine-run  conven- 
tion were  to  stamp  out  the  fires  of  the 
McC^trihy-Kennedy  protest  and  reassert  the 
supreniacy  of  the  political  elders,  and  of 
their  aged  politics.  That,  barring  some  wholly 
unforeseeable    event,    is    what    Humphreys 
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nomination  will  .nean  to  the  aroused  Amer- 
icans who  staged  the  lawful  insurrection 
of  this  turbulent  year  Nor  wculd  the  cere- 
monies be  .slgninrantly  more  blessed  In  my 
Judgment,  if  Humphrey  were  to  .solicit  .suc- 
cessfully the  companionship  of  Senator 
Edward  Keiuiedv 

In  ellect.  the  Democrats  would  be  saying  to 
McCarthy  and  .ill  Uiose  inside  and  outside 
of  Lheir  piirty-  who  h.id  enlisted  in  his 
crUiJide  that  their  efforts  were  a  commend- 
nhle  exercise  in  citizenship,  but  that  a  con- 
vention was  far  too  serious  a  business  to  be 
mrUienred  by  unconventional  political  con- 
duct. The  consequences  of  such  a  rebuff  could 
be  long  and  lasting  in  this  explosive  time: 
few  could  envy  Hubert  Humphrev  the  leader- 
ship  of   the   ensiung  cumpalgn 

The  caae  for  McCarthv''  How  often  muat  It 
be  remembered  that  he  undert<x)k  this  lonely 
voyage  not  becau.se  of  anv  riream  of  grandeur 
(Indeed  his  detractors  accuse  him  for  inade- 
quate lust  for  jKiwen  but  because  there  was 
Uterallv  no  one  else  of  .my  stature  prepared 
to  come  forward  and  risk  the  fury  of  the 
Johns'.m  legions'"  I  know  from  private  con- 
versations how  close  .Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
came  to  m.iklng  thnt  tlrst  step:  It  u  pecu- 
liarly sad  that  some  of  thiise  who  timidly 
udv ised  agninst  it— including  Edward  Ken- 
nedy and  Theodore  Sorensen  should  so 
gracclesslv  remain  alo>_>f  from  Mcdrthy's 
effort  in  the  iftermaih  of  the  .issa.sslnatlon 
For  some  McCarthy  will  never  Incite  the 
emotional  affection  that  Kennedy  evoked 
(and  there  were  also  those  in  McCarthys 
ranks  whose  .mtl-Kennedylsm  had  Irrational 
overtones).  But  any  pers^'nallty  contest  was 
brutally  ended  by  an  assiissln's  bullet,  the 
great  issues  remain 

Cortamly  we  learned  long  ago  that  any 
dogmatic  forecast  of  Presidential  perform- 
ance Is  a  hazardous  proceeding  One  need 
only  recall  the  predictions  of  tiatlonal  dis- 
ixster  that  accompanied  Harry  Truman's 
.iccesslon.  .\nd  those  nf  us  who  backed  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  ticket  in  1964.  primarily 
because  we  feared  the  avowed  escalation 
strategy  of  Barry  Ooldwater.  must  endure  a 
speci.il  humility  History  could  repeat  Itself, 
for  Mr  Humphrey  h;is  himself  acknowledged 
in  his  celebrated  interview  in  May  with  f.i. 
Seux  A-  World  Report,  that  he  .md  Richard 
Nixon  would  have  little  ground  for  debate 
over  Vietnam  if  they  were  the  opposing  can- 
didates. .As  he  put  It:  If  Nixon  .ind  Hum- 
phrey should  be  the  candidates  In  the  general 
election.  I  don't  think  i>ur  uews  of  the  war 
would  be  too  far  .ipart   ' 

It  IS  tn  fact  Humphrey's  greatest  weakness 
th.it  on  the  two  great  national  issues  on 
which  Nixon  can  be  most  effectively  fought — 
the  challenge  to  freedom  posed  m  the  era  of 
Senator  Joseph  R  McCarthy  and  the  Viet- 
nam war — Humphrey's  own  failures  stand 
cruelly  exposed  In  the  (>friod  when  Joe  Mc- 
Carthy s  power  was  at  Its  peak.  Humphrey, 
In  effect,  sought  to  escape  th.e  demagogue  s 
wrath  by  advocating  legislation  more  repres- 
sive than  any  that  had  been  offered  by  ttie 
right-wing  rabble-rouser. 

This  hardly  makes  Humphrey  and  Nixon 
identical  twins  But  neither  can  it  be  denied 
that  Eugene  McCarthy  emerges  from  both 
periods  with  memorable  distinction,  and 
without  need  for  apologia  In  two  of  the  lone- 
liest interludes  In  our  political  annals,  when 
prohles  in  courage  were  lew.  he  spoke  out 
agntrtst  Joe  McC:irthy's  vigUantism  as  he  has 
done  against  the  flag-waving  futility  of  Viet- 
nam 

These  iire  moments  that  loom  larger  than 
any  detailed  legislative  "batting  averages. 
I  am  hardly  disposed  to  write  off  all  of  Hum- 
phrey s  positive  Works  because  of  these  black- 
outs, or  to  picture  McCarthy  as  proof  that 
we  c:in  Jind  perfectibility  In  man  I  do  con- 
fess a  certain  impatience  with  'huse  i  Includ- 
ing, .lias,  .some  of  Robert  Kennedys  less 
scrupulous  and  more  frenetic  researcliersi 
who  have  tried  to  distort  McCarthy's  record 
on  such  Isauea  as  the  poll  tax,  oil  depleuou 
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allowances,  aid  to  agricultural  workers,  rent 
stipplements.  and  t^enate  ethics  Analysis  of 
his  votes  on  such  questions  shows  beyond 
dispute  that  his  record  Is  'flawed  "  only  where 
irrelevant  or  diversionary  amendments  were 
attached  I  urn  luily  prepared  to  concede  that, 
in  my  view,  he  has  been  tar  loo  permissive 
about  the  Natlon.il  Rifle  A.ss<Kl.itlon  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  record  that,  for  better  or 
worse  he  hits  sometimes  slipped  away  from 
the  Senate  ch.imbcr  when  matters  of  in- 
tolerable boredom  were  being  mtvrnunably 
pursued. 

But  apart  from  such  lapses  and  heresies, 
he  remains  the  man  who  early  dared  to  ques- 
tion the  supersecret  operations  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  long  before  that 
WHS  deemed  a  province  of  defensible  scrutiny 
He  has.  almost  from  the  start  of  his  primary 
campaign,  let  it  be  known  that  he  Is  un- 
intlmldated  by  J  Edgar  Hoover  and  regards 
his  services— along  with  those  of  Dean  Riitk 
and  General  Lewis  Hershey— as  dlspen.sable 
These  were  long  unthinkable  thoughts  in 
.American  politics  McC.irthy  has  shown  a 
rare  gift  for  stating  ihe  most  atidaclous  prop- 
ositions as  reasonable,  plausible,  and  almost 
obvious  Ideas:  he  displays  a  gay  irreverence 
for  sacred  cows 

He  has  been  accused  at  inadequate  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  ordeal  of  the  ghettos 
But  the  notion  that  this  reticence  proved 
that  he  didn't  "care"  Is  one  of  those  ghastly 
demagogies  of  political  partisans  .^t  the  risk 
of  white  backlash  McCarthy  took  c^ne  of  the 
most  courageous — and  least  noticed  -  -posi- 
tions of  his  campaign:  He  called  for  Increased 
Negro  employment  and  residence  In  suburbia 
which  happens  to  be  where  much  of  ihe  now 
industrial  action  Is  One  of  the  lew  genuine 
points  of  controversy  In  his  California  con- 
test  with  Kennedy  was  on  that  point 

I  do  not  want  to  l.ibor  the  quarrel  now. 
when  Kennedy  Is  beyond  reply  But  It  did 
seem  to  me  that  McCarthy  was  tiulctly  light- 
ing the  spreading  sickness  of  separatism,  .md 
doing  so  with  full  appreciation  of  the  po- 
litical risk— both  in  terms  of  his  own  con- 
siderable constituency  In  the  suburbs  and 
the  .sloganeering  of  black  power  militants 
And  what  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  is  that 
on  this  as  on  so  many  (.ther  .subjects,  he 
wn?  .ible  to  say  what  needed  to  be  said  in 
tones  that  conimaiulcd  respect  if  not  always 
assent. 

In  a  notable  but  little  reported  speech  in 
Davis.  California,  on  May  28.  McCarthy  of- 
fered a  seven- point  program  designed  to 
achieve  en  "open  .\merica  '  Among  the  mini- 
mum e.ssentials.  he  called  for  honorable  v.ork 
or  assured  incomes  for  all  Americans,  a  lead- 
ing role  for  slum  dwellers  in  running  local 
institutions,  modern  mass  transit  systems  so 
that  slum  dwellers  can  reach  Jobs  in  outer 
metropolitan  areas,  and  Implementation  ot 
the  recommendation  of  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion for  six  million  housing  units  in  five 
years  .Several  weeks  later,  in  an  address  to 
Negro  publishers.  .McCarthy  reaffirmed  his 
commitment  to  a  .cignihc.mt  role  for  blacks 
In  the  Hie  of  America  The  nation,  he  s:iid 
could  not  solve  Its  urban,  poverty,  and  racial 
problems  "until  power  ;md  responsibility  are 
democratically  shared.''  Blacks,  he  said 
"have  suffered  special  injustices,  developed 
over  a  long  period  of  history.  In  a  kind  "I 
colonial  existence." 

McCarthy  has  time  and  again  warned  ol 
the  vast  and  menacing  power  of  the  milnary- 
Industrial  complex  In  speeches  in  many 
states  that  received  scant  attention  in  the 
press,  he  pointed  out  that  the  armaments 
complex  was  undermining  our  politics,  our 
economy,  our  unUersllles  and  other  instltvi- 
tlons,  and  diverting  our  national  resources 
from  constructive,  compassionate  programs 
at  home  and  abroad  Hubert  Humphrey,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  yet  to  present  a  compar- 
able challenge  to  the  power  and  Influence  if 
the  military-industry  alliance. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  among  critics 
of    McCarthy    to   dismiss   him   as   a   retarded 


liberal  In  this  connection  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  ten  years  ago.  during  the  liberal  dol- 
drums of  "the  Elsenhower  era.  It  was  Oene 
McCarthy  who  organized  "McCarthy's  Marau- 
ders"—later  known  as  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  in  the  House— who  revived  the  flagging 
sDlr.ts  of  liberals  in  the  national  legislature 
and  laid  the  groundwork  lor  welfare  pro- 
grams enacted  In  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson 
Administrations  , 

Moreover,  during  ten  \eirs  of  service  in 
the  House  r.nd  a  nearly  equal  period  m  the 
senate  the  Minnes..ia  Democrat  has  fought 
for  and  voted  for  the  extension  of  civil  righUs. 
less  flamboyantly  but  often  more  effectively 
than    .some    of    ills    colleagues. 

Ccrtainlv  much  of  the  McCarthy  phenom- 
enon   mnv    be    .,3cnbed    to    the    timing    and 
boldness  of  his  advent;  it  w;is  his  voice  that 
was  heard  when  a  nation  was  restively  prop- 
Pig  for  somo  ulicrnative  to  the  prospect  of  a 
Johnson-Nlxon    r.>ce    m    1968    and    a    seem- 
ingly indelinlte  prolongation  of  the  Vietnam 
.stilemate.   But   Mcdrthy   ..Iso   brought   rils- 
t  nctlve  qualiues  of  .style,  intellect,  and  wit 
to  the  firing  line   At  the  out.;et  he  was  widely 
disparaged   for   his  quiet,  sometimes  lUmost 
muted  manner   and   .subtle   asides;    the   pro- 
fessionals dismissed  him  as  some  species  of 
moody    dreamer,    much    as    many    of    them 
tended   to  ridicule  Adlal  Stevenson  because, 
'ke  McCarthy,  he  Injected  the  touch  of  the 
ihe  poet  into  the  di.scordant  sloganeering  of 
the   political  sUige.    (Indeed,   the  secret   was 
linally    bared    that    the    Minnesota    Senator 
actually   set   down    verse   himself.) 

Yet  as  spring  followed  winter  and  McCarthy 
refused  to  disappear.  It  began  to  occur  to  at 
least  some  of  the  eld  pros  and  their  mouth- 
pieces in  the  press  that  this  man  pos.sessed 
-ome  uncannv  political  intuitions;  they  were 
even  disposed  to  recall  that  he  had  never  lost 
an    election.   It   was    increasingly   clear    that 
he  understood  something  about  the  mood  of 
America   that   others   had   failed   to   grasp- 
about   Its  longings  and  frustrations  «nd  its 
weariness  with  stereotyped  political  rhetoric. 
He  could  offer  radical  critique  of  a  material- 
ist culture  and  still  evoke  a  congenial  image 
la  suburbia.  His  candidacy  crystallized  a  deep 
unease  In  the  American  spirit,  and  the  dis- 
contents were   not  confined   to   the  ghettos. 
His    subdued,    measured    words    cut    across 
party  lines  and  generational  gaps;  the  recon- 
ciliation he  preached  was  not  one  of  sedation 
but  a  common  striving  for  .>;om€thlng  better 
than  the  mixed-up.  bloodied  world  we  have 
inhabited  too  long. 

Slowlv  his  campaign  liberated  the  country 
from   the  politics   oi    latahsm  and  "inevita- 
Mhty"  and  gave  new  dignity  to  the  national 
dialogue.   Throughout    it   all    he   refused    to 
pander   or  to  retreat  from  positions  that  the 
timid  called  "dangerous  "  On  the  crucial  Issue 
of  peacemaking,  he  made  it  plain  time  and 
again   that   there   could   be   no   realistic   ex- 
pectation of  peace  in  Vietnam  without  the 
creation  of  a  coalition  regime  in  South  Viet- 
nam   What  had  once  been  branded  sinister 
subversion    is    now    acknowledged    In    many 
places  as  the  onlv  basis  for  eventual  solution; 
it  was  McCarthy  who  dared  to  say  It  aloud. 
But    could    Hubert    Humphrey    or    Richard 
Nixon  accept  a  proposition  they  have  both 
scorned  so  olien'' 

McCarthv  has  made  his  case  on  many 
fronts  in  many  trials.  He  has  done  so,  as 
suggested  at  the  start,  with  minimal  help 
from  any  entrenched  interest— or  even  from 
pohticai'men  who  privately  saluted  his  cour- 
age and  initiative.  There  are  no  longer  any 
great  tests  lor  him  to  pass;  the  test  con- 
•runts  the  Democratic  convention.  Its  verdict 
i-iav  not  only  sbape  the  politics  of  1968  but 
the  future  of  the  American  political  system. 
To  reject  McCarthv  would  be  to  assert  that 
there  Is  no  i>lace  for  honorable  rebellion 
wiMiin  the  .American  house.  It  would  be  not 
rnlv  to  invite  defeat  for  a  party,  but  de- 
nii'ralli'ation  for  the  country  and  disenchant- 
ment in  the  world. 
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HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 


or    NEW    MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Julii  24.  1968 
Mr     MORRIS    of    New    Mexico.    Mr. 
Speaker,  once  a^ain  Concre.ss  must  con- 
front the  question  of  foi'fi'--n  aid.  In  on(; 
form  or  another,  this  hardy  perennial 
has    featured    .American    foreign    po  icy 
since  before  World  War  II  ended.  It  has 
been  analyzed  and  reanalyzed,  or-anized. 
and  reorganized,  propo.-fd,  propounded, 
propramcd,  and  projecf^d.  It  ha.s  been 
f.dvanced  as  the  .savercpn  remedy   foi 
the  ills  of  the  u'orlc^  by  .'-^me.  Other.Oiave 
^tressed  their  convictions  that  .nich  aid 
is  indispensable  to  the  national  intere.-t. 
I  am  %vell  aware  that  eveiT  administra- 
tion has  supported  forei:..n  aid  -Mnce  the 
Lend-Lease    Act.    and    s-jb.scquent   I.  .b 
assistance  to  the  United  Nations  Rehe 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration.  I  am 
equally  aware  that  what  has  been  ad- 
ministration policy  has  been  party  pohcy 
insofar  as  forei?n  aid  is  conctrned.  But 
I  am  also  aware  that  .sincere  and  honest 
men,   men   in   this   country,   have    not 
hesitated  to  differ  with  an  admini.stra- 
tion  of  their  own  party   on  this  issue, 
and  indeed,  have  recorded  their  opposi- 
tion bv  voting  apainst  the  foreign  aid  leg- 
islation    which     these     administrations 
have  proposed. 

I  am  sure  that  the  administration,  and 
the  Members  who  favor  foreign  aid,  are 
convinced  that  that  program  is  essen- 
tial and  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
not'only  of  our  countn',  but  of  the  recipi- 
ent countries  as  well.  I  repret  that  I  can- 
not agree.  Foreirin  aid,  as  I  see  it  is  not 
bringine  benefits  to  the  U.S.  world  posi- 
tion or  to  the  people  in  the  recipient 
countries,  that  is  close  to  being  com- 
mensurate with  the  tremendous  expendi- 
ture it  entails,  or  with  the  tremendcDUS 
burden  it  lays  on  the  back  of  the  sorely - 
tried  American  taxpayer. 

According  to  AIDs  own  fieu^es^froni 
July  1    1945.  through  Jane  30,  1966.  tne 
foreign  aid  agencies  of  this  countr."  had 
granted  and  loaned  to  foreign  countries, 
for    military    and   economic    assistance 
over  $122  billion.  When  repayments  and 
interests  were  deducted.  AID  still  came 
up  with  a   figure   of   over   S108   billion. 
For   fiscal    1967    Congress    appropriated 
almost  3  billion  additional  dollars.  Tliere 
are  those  who  disagree  with  AID'S  ac- 
counting system,  and  would  argue  that 
the  total  is  still  higher.  But  no  matter 
how  vou  look  at  it.  Uncle  Sam  has  not 
exactly  been  miserly  in  underwriting  re- 
coverj'  and  development  all  around  the 

^^■orld.  ,     ,  .   „, 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  we  had  recen  ed 
value  for  our  money.  But  sad  to  say,  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  I  have  read 
that  Confucius  once  said.  "Why  do  you 
dislike  me— I  have  never  done  anything 
to  help  you?"  Tlie  great  Chinese  sage 
probably  never  envisioned  the  kind  of 
world  we  have  today,  but  his  words  ring 
true  nonetheless.  American  kindness 
has  been  repaid  with  hostility.  Ameri- 
can generosity  has  been  repaid  with  spite. 
This  country  has  been  tr>-ing  to  btiy 
friendship  for  20  years.  I  know  the  pol- 


icymakers deny  It.  but  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.  For  20  years  thi.s  countrv 
has  turned  the  other  cheek  while  thoso 
nations  who  have  benefited  fiom  U  S^ 
assistance  have  either  lectured  us  on  t!  e 
immorality  cf  attaching  any  strinps  to 
that  a.ssistancc.  or  have  .--imply  acted 
f.L-ainst  U.S.  interests  in  full  confidence 
ilirit  the  aid  would  continue  to  f.ow. 

The  bi'l  of  particulars  is  long  r.nd  me!- 
anch'nlv.  France,  which  wss  saved  from 
communism    in    considerable    part    by 
Mar.^hall  plan  assistance,  pursues  a  ixu- 
icv  that  is  difficult  to  describe  as  any- 
thin--  other  than  anti-American,  not  only 
in  F.urope.  but  in  every  quarter  of  the 
clobc    India,  which  proclaimed  the  vir- 
tues ol  r.onahnement,  only  to  turn  to  the 
United  States  in  desperation  after  the 
Ciiinese  attack  in  1962,  used  American- 
supplu-d  arms  chiefly  against  Paki.v.an 
uisiead.  Paki.stan.  which  this  country  saw 
as  a  bulwark  against  communism    used 
Amei.can-tupplied   arms   auainst   India^ 
£■  vit   which  is  so  desperaleiy  poor  t^iat 
il7iovers  on  the  verpe  of  bunkraptcy  has 
i-.ad  to  .seek  U.S.  as.sisti.nce  to  feed    ts 
'people     even    while    devoting    pitifully 
'carce' resources  to  its  bloated  military 
machine  Yucorlavia  and  Poland  have  re- 
ceived about  $3  billion  m  U.S.  aid  be- 
tween them.  This  has  not  made  Tito  an> 
less     a     believer    in    communism,     nor 
brouL'ht  a  more  favorable  Yugoslavvot- 
ing  pattern  in  the  U.N.  It  has  not  loos- 
ened Poland's  lies  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
'is  Gomulka  made  clear  to  De  Gaulle. 

Commonsense  would  dictate  that  when 
a  policy  is  not  successlul,  tne  Govern- 
ment should  abandon  it.  When  a  com- 
modity does  not  sell,  the  retailer  drops 
it  and  if  enouch  retail  cutlets  experience 
t'ie  ^ame  reaction,  the  manufacturer 
Hops  production  of  the  item  in  Quc.uion. 
The  policy  of  trying  to  buy  fnendfJ-ap 
has  not  .succeeded.  It  is  time  to  retool  the 
assembly  line. 

But  there  i.s  an  aspect  of  this  question 
f.-at  '  oes  bcvond  the  political  alinement 
of  the  recipient  countries.  There  is.  alter 
ail  the  human  dimension.  Aid  is  for 
people;  the  whole  idea  is  to  help  people. 
If  all  U  S  assistance  succeeds  in  domg  i.-; 
supporting  the  prestige  pro.iects  of  a  par- 
ticular government,  or  shoring  up  the 
position  of  a  dictatorship,  or  Increasmr; 
the  size  of  a  biu-eaucracy.  then  it  Is  not 
achievmg  its  purpose.  I  fear  that  in  too 
marv  instances  our  aid  may  not  be  get- 
ting "down  to  the  people  who  really  need 

it. 

Mv  reason  for  saying  this  is  that  very 
often  the  materials  we  send  abroad  are 
turned  over  to  the  recipient  govern- 
ment and  sold  by  it  to  its  own  people. 
Ai-i  AID  pubhcation.  "Principles  of  For- 
eign Economic  Assistance."  puts  it  tnis 

way : 

Domestic  purchasers  in  an  :ad-recipient 
countrv  pav  lo-al  currencies  for  American 
eoods  "financed  under  the  A.TD.  r.nd  Food 
for  Peace  Pro-rams.  The  United  States  con- 
trols m  varying  degrees  the  use  of  these  local 
currencv  or  counterpart  funds  generated  bv 
Supporting  Assistance  grants,  agricultural 
commodities  sold  under  Public  L:.w  480.  and 
non-project  loans. 

The  counterpart  funds  described  by 
this  writer  have  been  an  essential  part  of 
the  mechanism  of  foreign  aid  ever  since 
the  program  began.  The  United  States 
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has  always  sought  to  exercise  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  control  over  these  funds 
with  a  view  to  their  use  for  purposes  first 
of  recoveiT.  and  now  of  development 

But  the  whole  concept  of  cou:uerpart 
funds  ;Ilustrates  what  I  believe  is  one  of 
ihe  crucial  -.veaknesses  ;n  our  method  of 
adniinistennsj  foreii^n  aid  That  is,  it  Is 
a  iovemment-to-sovernment  operation 
American  40ods.  American  food,  and 
even  Anu'r.can  capital  aif  chaiuieled 
thijutih  the  receivuii;  tiovernment  This 
means  they  can  be  subjpclfd  to  nme-con- 
suming  bureaucratic  procedures— ours 
and  the  recipient  nations  The  difflcultles 
inherent  in  the  process  are  often  com- 
;>ounded  in  the  case  of  developing  coun- 
tries by  an  inefBcent,  corrupt.  «*•  un- 
trained bureaucracy  When  wheat  or 
machinery  is  .<old  to  the  person  who  fi- 
nally uses  them,  he  may  never  under- 
stand that  they  originated  in  the  United 
States  as  a  t;ift  The  receiving  govern- 
ment niay_  allocate  assistance  to  those 
who  favor  its  policies,  and  withhold  it 
from  the  opposition.  A  local  businessman 
may  -.vant  to  build  a  factory  that  is  par- 
ticularly needed  in  his  area,  but  his  fac- 
tory does  not  fit  in  with  tlie  national 
plan,  so  he  gets  neither  a  loan  nor  ma- 
chinery The  hberatmK  energies  of  indi- 
vidual initiative  can  thus  be  stifled  by 
doctrinaire  adherence  to  the  philosophy 
of  cenirali/ed  planning  Sometimes 
American  t;oods  disappear  into  thin  air. 
only  to  reappear  on  a  black  market,  or 
even  m  some  unfriendly  country 

I  know  that  the  proponents  of  foreign 
aid  will  assert  that  there  are  ample  safe- 
guards in  the  legislation  to  prevent  di- 
version to  prevent  black  marketing,  to 
insure  distribution  of  Amtiican  bounty 
on  a  nonpolitical  basis,  and  to  assure  ra- 
tional development  planning  But  what- 
ever the  legislation  .^ays.  I  would  remind 
my  listeners  that  there  is  a  practical  lim- 
it beyond  which  the  United  States  can- 
not 4^  in  insisting  that  its  conditions  be 
obsfi-ved.  If  those  limits  are  surpassed. 
this  country  is  auickly  called  a  coloniali.-<t 
and  dictatorial,  labels  to  which  too  many 
nations  around  the  world  are  willing,  and 
sometimes  eager,  to  give  credence. 

Furthermore.  I  fail  to  see  where  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  assist 
those  countries  which  do  nut  take  ade- 
quate measures  to  assist  themselves  I  am 
referring  specifically  to  the  auestlon  of 
taxation  To  my  mind  it  is  not  enough 
to  argue  that  the  t-'eneration  of  local 
counten>art  funds  is  a  good  thing,  be- 
cause it  makes  additional  resources 
available  for  development  It  would  be 
a  lot  better  if  some  of  the  leceumg 
Slates  mstituted  adequate  systems  of 
taxation  instead  Let  them  raise  the 
funds  for  their  development  from  those 
people  within  their  own  countries  best 
able  to  pay.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
US  taxpayer  siiould  subsidize  the  for- 
eign landowner,  or  the  foreign  indus- 
trialist, who  manipulates  the  tax  laws 
of  ins  own  country,  or  simply  declines  to 
pay  at  all.  knowing  he  is  too  poweiful 
to  oe  punished  I  find  it  disturbing  that 
in  many  developing  countries  tax  laws 
are  either  honored  m  the  breach,  in- 
adequate to  begin  with.  or.  where  ade- 
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quate.  inefflclently  administered  I  fail 
to  sf'e  why  the  Uinled  StaU's  must  make 
-xxl  the  gap  in  d»'velopment  funds  which 
tlf^  third  world  countries  could  pro- 
vide if  they  pa.ssed  and  enforced  equita- 
ble t-ix  laws. 

I  understand,  and  applaud,  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  support  foreign  aid 
But  good  motives  are  not  enough  For- 
eign aid  has  to  be  considered  in  terms  of 
the  total  national  interest.  By  that 
standard  it  is  failing.  Military  and  eco- 
n  jmic  assistance  have  often  stimulated 
conflict  wliere  the  US.  objective  was  sta- 
bility. U  S.  aid  has  loo  often  made  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  in  those 
veiy  countiles  where  the  chasm  between 
rich  and  poor  yawns  wide  and  deep 
Military  reanu-s  whicii  ..title  freedom. 
and  centralized  economic  planning  winch 
stifles  initiative,  have  received  US  as- 
sistance. The  program  iias,  in  many  in- 
stances, simply  enlarged  the  problems  it 
was  designed  to  combat 

Tiie  American  commitment  m  Viet- 
nam casts  roughly  $25  billion  a  year.  This 
year's  Federal  deficit  may  reach  as  high 
as  =^"0  billion  In  fact,  ue  now  have  a 
.-urtax  on  per.sonal  and  corporate  Income, 
in  order  to  meet  the  tremendous  ex- 
penditures that  the  Vietnamese  conflict 
has  engendered,  and  to  prevent  infla- 
tion. Meanwhile  our  cities  are  m  tur- 
moil, and  proposals  to  lope  with  urban 
unrest  usually  encompass  the  ixiJer.dl- 
ture  of  additional  billions  Where  is  it  all 
going  to  end? 

I  say  that  we  must  reorder  our  prior- 
ities. Faced  with  unprecedented  demands 
on  the  Nation's  resources,  we  must  en- 
gage in  a  major  reallocation  It  is  more 
vital  to  save  our  cities  than  to  assist  In 
the  development  of  countries  all  over 
the  globe,  many  of  which  barely  meet 
the  rudimentary  requirements  of  na- 
tionhood. Logic  and  morality  both  dictate 
that  the  time  has  come  to  put  first  things 
first,  to  put  our  own  house  in  order.  Let 
the  American  people  derive  the  primary 
benefit  from  their  sacrifices.  Let  other 
countries  take  up  the  foreign  aid  slack. 
if  they  feel  it  is  necessary.  It  is  time,  in 
fairne-ss  to  our  own  people,  to  stop  carry- 
ing the  world  on  our  backs. 


July  J-J,  1968 


HKALTH    BKNP:FITS 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

ur    GEORGI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24,  1968 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  growing  trend 
in  American  industry  whereby  health 
benefits  are  provided  at  no  expense  to  the 
worker  and  are  considered  part  of  the 
exi>ense  of  employment. 

Already  many  of  the  most  successful 
firms  in  America  follow  this  practice, 
however,  we  in  government  have  Ijeen 
taking  a  reverse  course. 

In  recent  years  rather  than  working 
toward  providing  better  health  benefits 
for  Federal  employees  the  cost  of  which 
.should  be  considered  a  part  of  employ- 
ment there  has  been  a  trend  whereby  the 
cost   of   health  t)enefits  to  Federal  em- 


ployer has  lj«H'<»nie  increasingly  greater 
and  tlie  Fedmil  employee  rather  than 
sharing  a  stnalier  percentage  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  health  benefits  as  has  been  the 
trend  m  private  industry  has  been  faced 
with  the  situation  whereby  he.  over  the 
past  several  years,  has  been  forced  to 
sharf^  an  ever  increasingly  larger  portion 
of  the  co.st  of  health  benefits. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  personal  con- 
viction that  the  concept  of  comparability 
in  govrrnment  employment  should  carry 
out  T!ot  only  fis  to  wages  but  also  fringe 
benefits. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  have  introduced 
today  a  bill  which  provides  that  over  a 
G-year  period  the  amount  of  linancial 
burden  on  the  Federal  employee  will 
gradually  be  lessened,  so  far  tis  health 
benefits  are  concerned,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  e-year  period  the  Federal 
employee  will  l)e  on  par  with  the  em- 
ployees of  many  of  the  most  successful 
American  firms  in  that  the  cost  of  health 
benefits  coverage  will  be  borne  100  per- 
cent by  the  employer. 


Juhj  J^,  1068 


HEADSTART  HELPS  KIDS  OPEN  Rin 
DOOR 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

I  IF    INDI.ANA 
IN  THE  HOUriE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
read  an  article  in  the  IndianapolLs  News 
vvliich  described  with  enthusiasm  one  of 
our  local  Headstart  projects.  A  particular 
sentence  in  the  article  leads  me  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  entire 
story.  That  was  the  sentence  stating  that 
the  particular  Headstart  project  under 
discussion  is  held  at  the  All  Saints  Epi- 
scopal Church. 

One  of  Headstart's  greatest  strengths 
is  the  diversity  of  Its  program  sponsor- 
ship. Headstart  programs  are  operated  by 
churches,  private  school  systems,  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies  such  as  neigh- 
borhood centers  and  settlement  houses. 
Yet  the  phravSing  of  the  amendment  to 
transfer  Headstart  from  the  OCBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  OflQce  of 
Education  would  jeopardize  the  opera- 
tional mandate  of  these  private  agencies. 
This  would  seriously  weaken  the  entire 
Headstart  eflort.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
no  part  in  the  approval  of  this  proposed 
transfer  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  work 
with  me  in  strengthening  the  Headstart 
program  as  it  exists  now  under  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Si)eaker.  with  i)ermisslon  I  Include 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  the  Indian- 
apolis News  article,  written  by  one  of  the 
really  bright  and  rising  young  stars  In 
the  world  of  journalism.  Bob  Easier: 

Headstart   Helps    Kids   Open    Big    D'1or 
I  By   Bob  Busier  I 

C.\n  :i  riiild  whio  doeiin't  know  Lr.iidon 
Bridge  Is  Fiilling  Down  '  liope  to  iiave  ttie 
same  cliance  in  scliool  <is  cue  wlio  does? 

Willie  kindergarten  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  orgamzed  learning,  it  luis 
recently  been  realized  that,  even  in  tliis  basic. 
grass-rxjts  institution,  some  standard  kiiovvi- 
edge  U  presupposed. 


From  this  reBllzaUon.  it  was  a  sfiort  Mep 
lo  tbe  observation  there  were  vovmgsters  who 
cUdn-t  even  know  that  "Old  MacDonald  liad 
a  FHrm  "  mucli  ie.ss  what  lie  liad  on  it. 

To  he'p  bridge  the  -London  Bridge'  pap. 
the  omoe  of  Economic  Opportunity  cuiir  up 
with  a  plan  known  .«s  Operation  Head  S:  .rt 
.Mmed  ..t  the  3.  4  and  5-year-oids  Irom  the 
Inner  citv.  its  purpose  is  to  1.11  the  children 
in  on  what  would  be  expected  when  tney 
opened  the  big  door  leading  lo  education. 

MIl.H    stHOOL    STUDENTS   INVOLVED   IN    PROGRAM 

specintallv.  the  children  learn  such  things 
as  colors,  stories,  .-ongs.  body  parts  and 
bhapes  Thev  learn,  also,  through  about  200 
high  school  student  volunteers  involved  with 
the  program,  to  be  cared  for  by  someone  who 
ha-s  lime  especiailv  for  them. 

Seeing  Is  learning  for  the  children,  who. 
..s  part  of  ihe  program,  go  on  field  trips  to 
I  he  airport,  a  farm,  the  zoo  and  other  places 
of  interest.  -When  we  mentioned  zebra  In  a 
story  the  kids  didn't  know  what  we  were 
talking  about."  said  Miss  Joan  Engert,  Broad 
Ripple  senior.  "So.  we  took  them  to  the  zoo 
to  show  them." 

And  that's  the  wav  the  program  goes  for 
ihe  children.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
project  also  goes  to  the  parents.  "The  parents 
are  very  concerned  about  whether  the  chil- 
dren act  correctly."  said  Miss  Engert.  And 
other  volunteers  agree  the  parent*  go  out  of 
iheir  way  to  get  the  children  to  their  classes. 

CHILDREN    SEEM    TOTALLY    INVOLVED 

^nack  time  at  one  of  Head  Start's  recent 
morning  secslons  at  All  Saints  Episcopal 
Church  had  ended,  and  the  group  broke  into 
song  Have  you  Seen  the  MufBn  Man?' 
seemed  to  totally  Involve  the  children  and 
the  volunteers,  bringing  back  memories  of 
t  heir  own  preschool  days. 

Miss  Lennl  Cartwrtght.  a  senior  at  Broad 
Ripple.   13   one  of   the   volunteers. 

"I  really  get  attached  to  these  kids.  I  know 
that  because  of  their  color  they  haven't  had 
the  same  opportunities  I've  had.  I  guess  I'm 
working  so  that  eventually  they'll  have  the 
.■:ame  advantages  my  friends  have."  she  said. 

■We  wipe  their  noses,  tie  their  shoes,  and 
comfort  them,  and  we're  getting  more  out 
of  the  program  than  the  kids."  added  Miss 
Janni  Steel,  a  Lawrence  Central  junior. 
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STATEMENT  IN  SITPORT  OF 
RICHARD  M.  NIXON 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


EUGENE  TIMOTHY  KINNALY 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  18,  1968 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er what  a  pleasure  It  is  for  me  to  be  able 
to  join  in  the  tribute  to  Eugene  Timothy 
Kinnaly  who  is  marking  his  50th  anni- 
versary   of    service    in    this   House.   Of 
course.  Gene  Kinnaly  is  well  known  to 
all  Of  us  and  how  could  he  help  but  be 
after  40  years  as  administrative  assist- 
ant to  our  beloved  Speaker,  in  addition 
to  10  vears  of  serving  the  Speaker's  pre- 
cedessor.  the  late  Honorable  James  Gal- 
livan.  of  Massachusetts'  Ninth  Congres- 
sional  District.   But   we   all   know   and 
admire   Gene   Kinnaly   for   much  more 
than  just  his  hard  work.  He  Is  truly  an 
extraordinary     man:     never     too     busy 
through  the  hectic  days.we  have  here 


fo'-  the  kind  word,  a  smile  or  a  calm,  m- 
lormed  reassurance  for  those  seeking 
one.  'We  know  too  of  his  warmth  and 
leeiing.  his  sincere  friendship  and  the 
depths  of  his  belief  in  his  God  and  his 
cDuntry  Gene  is.  in  summation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  quite  a  man. 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENT.»iTIVrS 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Ml-     FULTON    of    Pe-msylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  Pennsylvania's  outstand- 
ing   public    spirited    citizens,    Attorney 
Charles  W.  Wolf,  has  prepared  an     x- 
cellent  .statement  of  reasons  for  support- 
ing    his     choice     at     the     Republican 
National  Convention.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
Because  I  feel  his  rea.soning  and  judg- 
ment deserve  a  wide  consideration,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  the  statement 
exactly  as  read  by  David  Eisenhower, 
grandson  of  the  34th  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  a   public  meeting  m 
Gettysburg.  Pa.: 

STATEMENT    BY    CHARLES    W.    WoLF.    DeLFGA  PE 
TO   THE    REPUBLICAN    NATIONAL    CONVENTION 

PROM   THE    19th    Congressional   District 

Including  Adams.  Cumberland,  and  York 

Counties 

For  the  following  reasons  I  support  Rich- 
ard M   Nlxon  for  the  Presidency: 

First  Dick  Nixon  Is  a  man  with  hopes  and 
dreams  for  a  better  tomorrow  for  this  cotan- 
trv  But  he  is  also  a  man  who  knows  that 
t<iiay's  hopes  and  dreams  wUl  remain  only 
hopes  and  dreams  until  the  critical  problems 
nresently  confronting  this  nation  are  de- 
cisively defined,  firmly  met  and  effectively 

Second,  Dick  Nixon's  service  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  in  the  United  States 
senate  and  his  eight  years  of  loyal  able  and 
energetic  service  as  Vice  President  during  the 
two  Elsenhower  administrations  have  given 
him  a  unique  knowledge,  appreciation  and 
awareness  of  the  awesome  responsibilities  of 
the  Presidency.  I  agree  with  John  Elsenhower 
who  in  New  Jersey  last  month  said  that 
probably  no  Vice  President  ever  took  so 
active  a  part  in  an  Administration  as  did 
Mr.  Nlxon  during  the  Eisenhower  years. 

Third  Dick  Nixon  has  since  1960  traveled 
extensively  throughout  the  United  States  and 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has  seen  and  heard 
and  has  a  first  hand  awareness  and  under- 
standing of  the  grave  problems  facing  our 
Nation  today.  Including  our  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary problems,  our  loss  of  gold,  our  balance 
of  payment  deficits,  the  shrinking  stature 
of  our  international  leadership. 

Fourth  Dick  Nixon  has  demonstrated  his 
vote  getting  ability  during  the  recent  Pri- 
maries. It  is  unfortunate  that  he  was  not 
openly  challenged  in  all  of  the  Primaries  by 
other  seekers  of  the  Republican  nomination. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller chose  not  to  meet  him  at  the  ballot 
box  in  the  Primary  of  a  single  state;  and  it 
was  only  recently  that  Governor  McCali  of 
Oregon  felt  that  Nlxon  couldn't  possibly  ob- 
tain more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  Repub- 
lican vote  in  his  State  when  in  fact  Dici^ 
Nixon  wound  up  with  seventy-three  percent 
of  the  vote. 

I  regret  that  Governor  Rockefeller  has  seen 
fit  to  make  personal  attacks  on  Dick  Nixon 
which  will  divide  our  Party  and  injure  our 
cause  in  November.  I  hope  that  he  will  Eiop 
this  and  pursue  another  course,  directing  his 
i-.itacks  on  cur  opponents. 

Fifth,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Nation 
will  give  Dick  Nixon  a  clear  and  substantial 
majority  of  votes  in  1968.  because  it  will  see 
in  him,  more  than  in  anyone  else,  the  ability 
to  define  grasp  and  equitably  solve  the  cnt- 
i.i.l  proDiems  that  stand  between  what 
America  is  todav  :.nd  what  it  must  be  to- 
morrow s:  it  is  going  to  continue  to  fioun.'-h 
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and  fulfill  its  destiny  as  an  example  of  hope 
iiiul  Insplrrttion  for  the  world. 

sixth  ;n  the  Pennsvlvania  Primary  this 
spring  the  stale-wide  vote  for  Dick  Nixon  was 
,  ppr-Vxiniiafiv  three  and  one-half  times  the 
vote   lor  Rockeleiler    The  vote  in  the  Niiu- 

t^enth  Congressional  District  was  about  lour 

1.0  line   lor   Nlxon.   and   in   Adams   ConnTv— 

,,niont;  our  own  neighbors— the  vole  v.i\.--  <  p- 

1  roMiiiateiv  hVe  to  one 

Coiisequeinlv.  because  (jf  my  own  convu- 

tu.n.s  and  the  Judgment  of  my  fellow-citizent-. 

1  mter.d  to  vote  for  Richard  M.  Nixon  on  the 

lirst  ballot  at  the  Republican  National  Con- 

•.cntiiin. 

I  hope  iili  other  Penn.syiv.inla  delegates  v.;ll 

pive  serious  con.sidpriition  to  the  Ihouphi-   I 

liavc  expressed 


STATE  FIREARMS  CONTROL 
AS.SISTANCE   ACT   OF   1968 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

l.\  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  l968 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Hou.se  is  considering  H.R.  11735.  the 
State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
of  1968.  All  congressional  offices  have  re- 
ceived numerous  letters,  resolutions,  and 
ix^tiiions  on  this  act. 

Recentlv.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  recen  e 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  which  was  Parsed 
by  the  Republican  Party  of  De  Kalb 
Countv.  This  resolution  reflects  the  uews 
of  a  number  of  Republicans  in  De  Kalb 
County. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  hereby  insert  this  resolution  into  -.ne 
Record: 

Whereas,  under  the  Second  AmendiViC ni  to 
1  le  United  States  Constitution  it  is  .Maf-'t 
mat  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arm=  .-:.all 
r.oi  be  abridged:  and 

Whereas,  basic  police  powers  properly 
rr^Mde  m  the  States  rather  than  the  Feder- 
al Congress;  and 

Whereas  some  of  those  States  liaving  the 
strictest  gun  laws  are  among  States  mat 
have  the  highest  per  capita  crime  and  mur- 
der statistics:  and  „,.,,,.; 
Whereas,  no  conclusive  evidence  exisis 
•o  prove  that  gun  registration  control  laws 
i  ave  appreciably  decreased  or  will  appreci- 
ably decrease  crime  and  violence:  and 

Whereas,  criminals  have  confessed  -.ir.t 
Viex  do  not  usually  purchase  guns  v.sc-<l  m 
IPC  commission  of  crune.  and  that  such  fun 
control  laws  will  not  hinder  their  obtain- 
ing, manulaciuring,  or  using  such  weapon.', 

'  nc' 

\Vherea=  ivrannical  governments  through- 
ova  Ihe  history  of  this  worid  have  utilized 
cun  registration  laws,  cr  similar  ..iwp  t.. 
sub'-.K'ate  peoples:  Therefore:  be  it 

ncsllicd.  The  Republican  Party  ol  Dt 
Ka'ib  County.  Georgia  does  hereby  \irge  and 
petition  all' members  of  the  United  States 
^enat«  and  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
keep  inviolate  the  rights  guaranteed  \  nder 
Ihe  Second  Amendment;  and  be  it 

r.c-.olvcd.  Tlie  Repubhcan  Party  of  Dt- 
Ka'b  Countv.  Georgia  urges  the  Uuiled 
st.ites  Congress  to  leave  to  the  individuo! 
^taw^s  the  right  and  responsibility  to  enact 
■egislation  not  in  confiict  with  the  United 
States  Constitution  concerning  gun  con- 
trol or  penalties  for  using  guns  in  the  com- 
mi'sion  ol  crimes,  all  according  to  tne  wl<=hcs 
of  the  electorate  in  the  individual  States: 
and  be  it  further  . 

Resolved .  ThPt  the  Chairman  of  tins  Com- 
mittee be  directed  to  make  known  the  con- 
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t«nts  of  this  ResoUiMon  to  the  pr«i«  to 
all  members  of  the  0«)rr»  Delegation  to 
Congress,  and  to  Senator  James  O  East- 
land Chairman.  Judiciary  Committee.  Tha 
President  of  the  United  States  Senator  Eve- 
rett Dirtcsen.  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Representative  Oersld  P'>rd 


FANATIC  JOURNALISM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bines  and  shotguns  by  mall  order  It  ml(?ht 
be  best  therefore  to  place  your  order  prompt- 
ly At  the  siime  Mme.  tiieres  no  need  lo  panic 
about  It  CongreM  is  not  going  Uj  act  precipi- 
tately in  this  matter  There  are  .imple  st'>clcs 
m  the  iniill-  irder  houses;  and.  indeed  It  you 
have  some  trading  stamps  accumulated,  a 
few  books  of  them  will  Kct  you  a  perfectly 
sailsf.ictory  gun 

And  then,  you  know  ;f  you  really  wnnt  to 
mak-  .1  n:vme  for  yourself,  all  you  have  to  do 
la  select  some  deserving  Senator  or  Congress- 
man for  martyrdom 


July  J-J,   1968 


MRS  HICKMAN  MARGARET)  PRICE, 
JR  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  DEMO- 
CRATIC    NATIONAL     COMMITTEE 


or    LOfl-SIANA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRE.-^ENT.\  HVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker,  had  any 
Member  of  this  Hou.se  taken  to  the  well 
during  the  height  oX  debate  and  hysteria 
over  U^ie  gun  legislation  and  exclaimed. 
••If  you  have  some  trading  .stamps  ac- 
cumulated, a  few  books  of  them  will  get 
vou  a  perfecUy  satisfactory  gun.  And 
then,  vou  know,  if  you  really  want  to 
make  a  name  for  yourself,  all  you  have 
to  do  IS  select  some  deserving  newspaper 
editor  or  columnist  for  martyrdom  ■ 

I  am  satisfied  everv-  news  editor  and 
journalist  in  the  Nation  would  have 
blasted  such  Member  as  encouraging  vi- 
olence— and  even  assassination. 

It  must  be  a  poor  loser  who  expresses 
contempt  and  h.atred  merely  because 
like  a  spoiled  child  it  did  not  get  its  way 
Yet  such  an  editorial  appeared  on  tr.e 
editorial  page  of  the  Washmgton  Post  of 
Washington.  DC.  for  July  23.  po.ssibIy 
Intent  on  expres&in?  the  dissatisiactiori 
of  the  editor  with  defeat  of  ti-.e  ^un  bill 
but  being  overly  su.ci^estive  Sarcastic. 
yes,  but  can  any  thmkin-;  individual  not 
appreciate  the  inflammatory  implica- 
tions'" ,    , 

Does  freedom  of  the  press  include  tiie 
Stokely  Carmichael  type  of  irresponsi- 
bility to  incite  murder  without  liability ' 
No  responsible  newspaper  would  approve 
of  such  hate  literature 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  the 
editorial  for  Inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  follows: 
St-ccEsa  Stort 
D.sC'insolate''  Feellni;  unequal  to  -Jm  de- 
mands of  life--  Irritated  with  your  wife's  rela- 
tives or  the  clods  at  the  offlce''  No  need  to 
surrend-'r  to  your  sense  of  Inrerlority,  you 
know  You  too  cvin  prove  yourself  superior 
to  those  who  h.ive  sc  >rned  vou  .^  '*-eH- 
placed  bullet  or  two  will  ^.how  them  all  Just 
whp  you   are  and  teach   them   to  appreciate 

■  Althou«:h  It  13  true  that  Congress  in  Its 
spoilsport  way  has  recently  made  It  difBcult 
to  order  a  revolver  or  automatic  by  mall.  It 
has  put  no  impediment  whatever  in  the  way 
of  obt.ilnlng  a  carbine  or  shotgun  The  .same 
mall-order  gun  peddlers  who  outfltted  the 
late  Lee  Harvey  Osw. ild  so  efficiently  conunue 
to  do  bu.-mesa  .U  the  s-ime  old  stand  and  will 
be  gUd  to  supply  vou  with  the  same  tested 
equipment  for  killing  No  questions  asked,  of 
course:  or  at  least  no  serious  questions  And, 
like  Mr  Oswald,  you  can.  of  course,  use  an 
alias  It  vou  would  prefer  not  to  have  your 
name  in'/olved  m  the  transaction 

A  carbine  Is.  to  be  sure  slightly  more  awk- 
ward than  .i  sn-stiooter  But  it  is  really  easy 
to  handle  and  even  more  deadly  Any  child 
or  simpleton  -even  the  mentally  defective- - 
can  learn  lo  use  It  m  a  matter  of  minutes. 
A  word  of  caution  is.  however,  perhaps  in 
order.  Congress  u  wjrk.ng  on  a  bill  which 
would  make  it  difflcult  to  obuin  even  c*r- 


USS      PUKBLO     AND  CRP'W 
6   MONTHS   AGO 


^FIZED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  rL'Ria* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mnrdav  Ju'iJ  -'  ^^^^ 
Mr  GURNEY.  Mr  Speaker,  today 
makes  6  months  that  the  82  men  of  the 
Pueblo  crew  have  been  captive  in  North 
Korean  prisons.  On  January  23.  1968,  m 
an  auJifs.sive.  unprovoked  act  of  piracy, 
the  North  Korean  &n'ernment  .seized  the 
USS  P'i.-bio  in  international  waters  It 
confiscated  the  ship  and  imprisoned  her 
crew 

Tlie  Communists  are  tlleually  usini; 
the.se  men  for  propaiianda  purposes. 
Their  parents  and  loved  ones  have  re- 
ceived no  definitive  word  as  to  the  true 
health  and  welfare  of  the.se  men  North 
Korea  has  not  even  allowed  them  to  be 
visited  by  members  of  the  International 
Red  Cross. 

Six  month.s  of  ne;.;atiatl()n  for  their  safe 
return  through  peaceful,  diplomatic 
means  iiave  thus  far  proven  unfruitful. 
On  this  anniversary  of  tlieir  .seizure,  we 
need  to  reassure  them  that  we  will  not 
be  .satisned  until  they  are  home  auam  I 
want  to  join  with  the  other  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  .spoken  to  a.s.sure  and 
reassure  the  families  of  these  men  and 
to  tell  the  world  that  the  Pufblu  and  its 
men  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Pueblo  and  her  crew  are  still  beint; 
held  bv  the  North  Koreans  6  months 
after  our  President  termed  its  seizure  -an 
act  of  war  "  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
admini.stration  did  not  take  immediate 
military  action  when  the  incident  oc- 
curred, and.  In  my  opinion,  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  .show  stroni,'  and 
decisive  leadersiup  initially  resulted  m 
our  losing  our  tactical  advantage  If  the 
United  States  is  iioinj^  to  continue  to 
meaninsfully  fulfiU  its  role  of  holdin'.;  the 
line  asainst  Communist  a!:jyression  in 
those  areas  where  we  have  chosen  to 
hold  film,  such  as  Korea  m  the  past,  now 
in  South  Vietnam,  then  it  is  imperative 
that  we  back  up  our  foreiun  policy  with 
the  appropriate  action 

I  am  deeply  concerned  with  the  delay 
bv  our  country  in  sciuiini:  the  release 
of  the  Pueblo  men  The  time  for  diplo- 
macy is  over  The  time  for  posline  ac- 
tion is  long  past  due  I  call  upon  the  ad- 
mimstration  to  show  .some  will  and  cour- 
age to  accomplish  the  release  of  these 
men  as  soon  as  possible  To  do  less  would 
be  an  injustice  to  our  flchtlng  men  who 
are  .securing  the  cause  of  freedom  around 
the  world. 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or  .vivr  voax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  July  24.  1968 
Mrs  KELLY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
soriT  to  leani  early  yesterday  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Price,  the  vice 
chaiiTnan  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  I  have  known  Marparet 
Price  since  I  was  first  elected  to  the  post 
of  Democratic  national  committee- 
woman  for  the  State  of  New  York  in 
1956.  and  I  have  served  with  her  on  the 
committee  since  that  time.  She  was  a 
dedicated  public  servant  who  .served  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  with  loyalty. 
intelli«ence.  and  forcefulness  and,  there- 
fore, her  election  In  1960  to  the  \1ce 
chairmanship  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  came  ai  no  surprise  to 
all   who  knew  her. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  to  Mar- 
garet Price's  hu.sband.  Hickman,  and 
their  .son,  Marston.  my  sincere  .sym- 
pathies at  this  lime. 

I  wish  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  place  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  text  of 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Eve- 
nmc  Star  last  nmht  which  recounts  the 
manv  worthwhile  acti\ities  of  benefit  to 
many  of  us  In  wliich  Mrs.  Price  em- 
iiloyed  lier  numerous  talents. 
Mrs  Hickman  Price.  Jr  ,  DFMOtR.ATir  Ain, 
Dirs 
Mr-  Hukinan  Price  Jr  .  ,=.5,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Democrntic  National  Committee  and 
director  of  it-s  Offlce  of  Women's  Activities, 
died  loclav  in  Harkncss  Pnvilion  in  New  York 
City  She  had  l>een  hc-^pitallzed  since 
Januarv 

Her  husband  Is  a  former  assistant  secre- 
t.irv  .If  .igrlculture.  They  Uved  at  5025  I>owcll 
bt    NW. 

the  former  M..rRaret  Bayne  of  New  Y.rk 
Cltv.  Mrs  Price  i-onsldered  Mlchipiui  lier 
home  state.  She  began  her  political  r^ireer 
III  Ann  ."Vrbor  T<iwnshlp  in  1948  and  .sub- 
.>iequemlv  served  .as  coviiity  ch.iirman.  con- 
gressKinal  district  chairman  and  wiis  a 
ineinbtT  'if  the  governors  PmIUUmI  .\d\:;-ory 
Committee. 


STArt     PARTY     t  HAIRMAN 

In  1952  and  1956.  Mrs.  Price  w.is  Michi- 
E;an  state  chairman  of  the  Stevenson  tor 
Presidi-nt  cam[),agn.  She  Wiis  serving  her 
third  term  as  national  committeewoman 
wlien  elected  vice  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic .National  Committee  in  Auccust  11*60. 
the  dav  after  John  F  Kennedy  wai  nomi- 
nated tor  president  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Los  .•\nReles. 

Mrs.  Price,  a  lounder  of  the  Dem.rx-ratic 
Advisory  Council,  was  a  cuuncU  member  from 
1966  to  1960.  She  became  the  arst  woman 
chairman  of  a  nation. il  couveiuion  staiidins 
committee  when  she  headed  the  permanent 
organlzauon  committee  of  the  1960  conven- 
tion. 

Active  in  vouth  affairs.  Mr.-  Price  was 
chairman  of  'the  YWCA  World  tmergenry 
Fund  in  the  early  1940s,  chairman  of  the 
Michigan  Youth  Cummisfcion  for  seven  years 
and  a  delegate  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ences on  Children  and  Youth  In  1950  and 
I960  She  also  was  a  delegate  to  the  White 
House  Conferences  on  Education  In  1955  and 
HtG5,  and  w.is  .ippiJinteU  in  1955  to  the  execu- 
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which  sent 
officials    and 


ttve  board  ot  th.  National  Mid-Century  Com- 
mittee for  Children  and  Youth  

In  1961  Mrs.  Price  originated  Operation 
support,  a!  national  program  designed  to  pco- 
...otT understanding  and  backing  for  th« 
President's  legislative  proposals.  D""".?^ 
;,>M  presidential  election  .she  directed  4  for 
04.  •  a  program  which  provided  volunteer 
campaign  workers. 

CONFERENCE     ORGANIZER 

Other   programs   In   which   Mrs.   Price  was 
.Ktne  were  the     flying  Caravan 
uiiins    of    women    government  „  „.  ,^ 

wives  uf  administration  officials  from  coast  to 
coast  in  1964  and  1966;  "  TeH-A-Frlend  a 
IWi  telephone  campaign  to  encourage  voter 
registration  and  participation,  and  Coffee 
with  the  First  Lady,"  a  l5-mlnute  color  tele- 
Mslon  program  featuring  Mrs.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Every  two  years  Mrs.  Price  organized  a  na- 
tional Campaign  Conference  for  D^n^o^ratlc 
Women  here.  More  than  3,500  women  attend- 
Kl    the   three-day   session   two  years  ago. 

.She  waa  a  board  member  of  the  Brazilian 
American  Cultural  Institute  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Women's  National  DemocraUc 
Club  the  National  Capital  Democratic  Club, 
the  American  Newspaper  Women's  Club  and 
League  of  Women  Voters.  She  was  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Michigan  Historical  So- 
ciety Michigan  Welfare  League  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Workers 

In  1963  she  was  special  ambassador  and 
personal  representative  of  President  Kennedy 
lo  the  inauguration  of  President  Stroessner 
in  Paraguay,  who  awarded  her  the  Decoration 
of  the  National  Order  of  Merit  the  next  year. 
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they  are  apprised  ol  the  opinions  of  their 
fellow  citizens. 

The  full  context  of  my  statement  and 
tabulaUon  of  the  responses  follow : 

CONGimSS  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.C.: 
I  appreciate  your  returning  my  1968  i-ubUc 

uplnlou  questionnaire  and  the  supplement*! 

views  of  those  who  have  felt  It  necessary  to 

enlarge  upon  particular  Issues. 

As  vou  luiow,  I  esubllshed  this  medium  o. 
communication  in  1967,  during  my  first  year 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  by 
postal  patron  delivery,  have  "ttemp ted  to 
draw  upon  the  views  of  every  constituent  in 
fie  First  congressional  District  which  I  h&se 
[^l  prUllege  to  represent.  While  I  realize  that 
no V^estlonnalre  can  cover  any  subject  to  the 
degree  that  would  precisely  reflect  e^er^- 
oiil's  views,  the  Issues  listed  are  thc^e  -h C 
I  consider  to  be  most  pressing  based  on  a 
volume    of    constituent 
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30  3 

58  0 

6   6 

5.3 


Yes   -    

No   --    

L'ndeclded 
No  response 

C   Do  vou  beheve  that  Federal  spending  on 
domestic  programs  should  be  reduced" 

Vcs   .- 

No 

Undecided     

N o  response 

7    Should  industries  which  install  etixup- 
mcnt   to   reduce   air   and   water   pollution    be 
r.uued   tax  credits   by   the  Federal   Oovern- 


51    7 

37.  3 

5,4 

5   6 


gl"' 


to  onset  part  of  the  expense 


invoUed' 


49   4 
40   '. 

4  :i 
0  c 


large 


mall    over 


ment 

Yes    

No   

Undecided  _- 
No  rcsponse- 

8  Do  vou  favor  returning  a  percentage  il 
oie  tax  monev  collected  by  the  Federal  Goy- 
eriunent  to  State  and  local  governments  lo 
be  used  as  they  see  fit? 

.    54    1' 


period  of  time.  The  results  of  the  1967  ques-      yes    -/   y, 

Uonnalre   proved   to   be   most   enlightening,      xo 

and  aim  m  1968.  your  interest  in  respond- 
ing to  those  domestic  and  foreign  Issues  o. 
J^ave  concern  provides  an  invaluable  guide 
IThlch  I  feel  represents  the  attitudes  of  he 
majority  of  Americans  throughout  the  coun- 
try 


encourage   trade 


£    h 


V.  nil 


TO  cite  the  more  significant  highlights  of 
the  1988  poll,  the  Vietnam  war  the  "credi- 
bility gap",  and  civil  disorders  lead  the  list^ 
Of  alS  14.000  responding,  74.4  percent 
feel  th^t  the  United  States  should  not  trade 
with  nations  aiding  North  Vietnam;  66^  per- 

...  .,„ ,  ^  ^         ...^     ^^t  do  not  beUeve  they  are  getting  sufficien 

She  also  received  the  National  Order  of  the      [^  J  j^^  from  the   government  on   vital 

-  " " °"^-''^'--"       oS   and   domestic   Issues  to   allow   them 

^  v^  intelligently:  and  an  overwhelming 
7^  2  percent  feel  that  stricter  hand  ing  of 
rioters  and  demonstrators  by  the  police  and 
the  couru  must  be  employed  in  dealing  with 
civil  disorders.  ^    ,   .      , 

For  your  interest,  the  complete  tabulation 

follows : 


10 
6 


southern  Cross  from  the  government  of  BrazU 
lor  her  work  in  Brazilian- American  under- 
.standlng.  She  and  her  husband  fornierly  lived 
in  Brazil,  where  he  was  associated  with  the 
automobile  industry. 

She  also  leaves  a  son.  Marston,  a  student 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  Fla.  Another  son 
Hickman  III,  then  a  20-year-old  Stanford 
University  student,  died  in  1963. 


[Results  in  percent] 


order 


1    Do  you  approve  of  the  President  >c, 
_     ..■'—.^.i^  K«,v,wn<7    nause    over    Norti 


RESULTS   OF   1968   PUBLIC   OPINION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24,  1968 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  the 
.significant  and  enthusiastic  response  by 
residents  of  the  First  District  to  my  1967 

public  opinion  questionnaire,  I  felt  it  im-     imtments  and  shifting  more 
perative    to   maintain    this   medium    of     south  Vietnam  forces 
communication  again  this  year  in  an  ef- 
fort to  solicit  the  views  of  all  my  con- 
stituents on  current  domestic  and  foreign 
Lssues  of  grave  concern  to  everyone. 

At  no  other  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  I 
witnessed  such  deep  unrest,  concern,  and 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  myriad 
affairs  of  our  Nation.  The  return  of  al- 
most 14,000  questionnaires,  or  10.7  per- 
cent   is  in  itself  significant.  More  than 
this,  however,  were  the  large  number  of 
letters  accompanying  the  poll  in  which 
individual  views  were  expressed  In  depth 
on  particular  Issues.  Obviously,  It  would 
be  a  monumental  task  to  answer  each 
letter  with  a  personal  reply,  and  I  have, 
tlierefore,  found  it  necessary  to  prepare 
a  .statement  to  those  constituents  who 
responded,  each  of  whom,  where  a  return 
address  was  provided,  will  receive  the 
tabulation  of  the  1968  poll  in  order  that 


49.  0 

41.0 

4.2 

.8 


for   a    limited    bombing    pause    over 
Vietnam? 

Yes 

No 

Undecided "     £ 

No  response 

2   Should  this  bombing  pause  not  produce 
meaningful   peace   negotiations,    would    you 

''^'aV  Resuming   and   intensifying  full  scile 

'''br^'ncreaslng    U.S.    troop    comn.itments 
to  insure  a  military  victory; 
(c)    Gradually  decreasing 


Undecided 

No  response 

9.  Should   the  US 
Communist  nations? 

28.  1 
Yes    5-   ,j 

^°    -y, -    P  4 

Undecided ^   ^ 

Ne  response 

10    Do  vou  favor  the  Poverty  program'' 

.    29   9 
Yes   j,3  y 

No 

Undecided 

No  response 

n    Should  the  U.S.  spend  about  $50  billion 
lor     antl-mlsslle     defense     against 
Soviet  attack? 
Yes    

Undecided 

No  response 

12.  In  dealing  with  civil  disorder,   tio 

'''',  aV  Stricter  handling  of  rioters  and  ■  dem- 
onstrators'  by  police  and  the  ^o"';^ts:   "[ 
,bi    More    programs    for    improvement    ol 

.clum  areas. 


jjo.^slble 

40  9 

3G   8 

16    5 

5   8 


(ai    

(b)    

No  response 

source:  Tabulation  prepared  by  Te^^djuc 


77    2 

16.4 

C.4 


Inc..  Earth  Sciences  Division.  314  M°ntgomcrv 
Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22313.  A  priv.ite    non- 
federal organization.  ^    ^    .y.        V     -)-,    ■• 
Tt    is   cratifving   to  have   had   this   i...^u   .. 
^   and     indicative     of     the     growing 


response    ana     muiuaL..^    -^     -•-    j         . 
U.S.  troop  com-      j^^gren  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  t.ie 
responsibility  !o     ^^..^^^^    j  encourage  vou  to  share  your  Mews 

*.'.»,   ™»  r^r,   thPBP  and  other  issues,  many  o. 


38.  5 

8.8 

45   6 

7.  1 


demand 


No  response 

3  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
trade  with  nations  that  .ire  aiding  North 
Vietnam? 

Yes   

No 

Undecided    

No  response 

4  Do  vou  believe  the  American  people  are 
receiving  sufflclent  Information  from  the 
Government  on  vital  foreign  and  domesnc 
issues  to  allow  them  to  vote  intelligently? 

Yes 


with  me  on  these  and  other 
which    have    and    will    continue   to 
responsible  legislative  action  by  the  Cuncrr-s 
:r.  tr.e  months  and  years  ahead. 
Sincerelv. 

John  E.  Iivnt. 
Member  of  Cov(j  cs. 


1 3   P 

74.4 

6.4 

5.  3 


No 


21.4 
C6.  2 


Undecided    '     55 

No  response 

5.    Do   you   support   the    Administration's 

proposed  increase  in  taxes? 


N-opTH    '.MERICAN  ROCKWELL  O?^- 
FERSJOBS  TO  UNE^IPLOYED 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNI.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1968 
Ml-   HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  oe- 
conie  clear  in  the  past  few  years  that  out 
of  the  major  tasks  before  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  is  thai  0. 
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providini?  Jobs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. I  rise  today  to  recognl?*  and 
commend  the  North  American  Rockwell 
Corp  of  Los  An?eles.  Calif  for  Ms  ef- 
forts in  dealing  with  this  challenKe 

Beamnini?  July  16.  Nartrans.  a  new 
subsidiary  of  Nuith  American  ftock^ell 
Corp  initiated  a  prtwiarn  desigiuKl  to 
proMde  employment  for  people  pre',  i- 
ously  considered  unemployable  Already 
tiiere  are  .some  125  such  persons  em- 
ployed by  Nartrans  and  the  numb.T  us 
designed  to  Increase  to  17.5  by  A'l^'ust. 
and  to  225  durin:;  the  next  12  months 

Employee"?  at  Nartrans  will  perform 
machine-shop  operations,  drafting.  t>-p- 
mn  and  key  punchinj;.  and  will  produce 
plastic  ba«s,  ihippm-  pallets  and  crates. 
They  will  be  employed  at  North  Ameri- 
can Rockwell's  five  .southern  California 
divisions  A  planned  program  of  ad- 
vancement IS  included  for  these  em- 
ployees, fo;-  once  tliey  have  attained  a 
minimum  leiel  jf  skill  they  can  move  to 
better  jobs  at  the^e  divisions,  remain  at 
Nartrans.  or  go  on  to  other  companies. 
In  addition  to  on-the-job  training,  em- 
ployees will  be  olTeied  remedial  training 
in  such  things  as  reading,  arithmetic, 
and  office  practices 

An  important  feature  of  the  pro«ram 
is  the  fact  that  a  police  record  will  not 
bar  an  individual  from  obtainint;  em- 
ployment Indeed,  at  the  present  time 
some  40  percent  of  the  production  people 
at  work  m  Nartrans  have  arrest  records, 
ana  another  15  percent  speak  little  or  no 
Enijlish.  The  work  force  is  diuded  evenly 
between  Nt^jroes  and  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr  Speaker  it  is  my  hope  that  other 
compaiues  will  follow  the  excellent  ex- 
ample set  by  North  American  Rockwell 
in  dealing  wit;i  our  ciUes'  unemployed. 
Nartrans  is  showmt;  that  a  workable  pro- 
gram of  employment  can  be  a  reality 
rather  than  a  hope  P\Dr  this  we  -.hould  be 
greatly  indebted  to  them. 


A  POSITIVE   F^ROC.HAM  OF 
DECENTRALIZATION 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  c.*Liro«NiA 
IN  THE  HOC^E  OF  REPRE^KNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr  DON  II.  CL.\L'SEN  Mr  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  le^iilation  that  I 
will  describe  as  our  reverse  migration 
bill,  deM-;ned  to  ir.itiate  a  i.>ositivf'  pro- 
gram ot  decentralization. 

What  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  here. 
is  one  of  the  truly  i^reat  problems  of  our 
time— one  which  has  descended  on  ur 
almost  unnoticed— and  one  which  all 
Amei  leans  can  help  with 

In  every  major  urban  area  in  the 
U:;ited  States,  a  game  of  musical  chairs 
has  bten  going  on  for  years  Our  popula- 
tion IS  exploding  and  people  are  on  the 
move  First,  they  flee  to  the  big  city,  and 
from  there  many  mo\e  on  to  the  suburbs. 
And.  'Ahile  we  view  .".ith  alarm  what  is 
taking  place  m  .\merica.  this  tremendous 
.shuffle  of  people  ^oes  on— from  city  to 
City,  suburb  to  suburb,  and  even  from 
State  to  State    Each  month,  33.000  new 
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Iieople  come  Into  California  and  each 
year,  more  than  500,000  people  find  their 
way  from  rural  America  Into  the  big 
cities. 

In  my  judgment,  Uie  most  siRiiincar.t 
trend  on  our  domestic  scene  in  that  20- 
year  period  since  World  War  II-  ha.s 
been  the  abandonment  of  rural  America 
.And.  if  you  have  any  misgivings  m  this 
regard,  you  merely  need  to  ko  out  into 
the  country.^ide  and  take  a  l.wk  for  your- 
self Alonf?  with  this  migration  to  the  bi;t 
cities  and  their  environs,  liave  come  a 
hast  of  aide  effect  problems  that  collec- 
tively, account  for  roughly  KO  t>ercent  of 
our  most  pressing  domestic  issues  as  we 

■  round  out'  the  year  1968  and  l(Xik  ahead 
to  1969 

A  very  .significant  factor  that  emerges 
from  any  close  exanunation  of  our  major 
domestic  problems  is  that  most  of  them 
stem  from  tlie  .same  root  cause — over- 
crowding. Moreover,  practically  any  in- 
ventory of  our  urban  ixitenllals  tfxJav 
will,  inevitably,  result  in  the  same  basic 
findings — crowded  .schools,  crowded  liv- 
ing space,  crowded  hospitals,  crowded 
highways,  and  crowded  tran.sportation 
facilities.  The  pressures  wtuch  have  de- 
veloped and  continue  to  mount  from  this 

■  urban  unrest  which  we  nave  witne.s.sed. 
have  liU'i-ally  exploded  a( toss  the  face  of 
our  major  metropolitan  centers  And 
crowding.  I  would  remind  you,  :s  not  the 
only  problem.  Condition.:  m  the  clut- 
tered cities  are  appalling  People  are  be- 
ing stacked  on  top  ut  each  other  like 
cordwood  Arouiid  San  Antonio,  Phoenix, 
and  New  Orleans,  for  exanU'le,  more 
than  half  of  the  migrants  who  arrived 
last  year  are  till  lookitu  for  jobs— or 
have  simply  given  up  'oing  to  find  them 
And,  more  tlian  a  tiuaitcr  of  tlie  labor 
force  in  Harlem  is  unemployed.  The 
image  of  the  typical  central  city  has  be- 
come well  known— grimy  hou-sing.  sniellj-- 
air,  polluted  water,  children  with  no 
place  to  play,  a  mounting  crime  rate,  a 
declining  morality,  garbage,  rals— and 
always,  despair.  This  is  not  a  very  pleas- 
ant pictiue.  but  it  is.  nevertheless,  the 
face  of  tlie  central  city. 

Wll*r    DOES    ALL    THIS    MEA.N' 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  our 
population  totaled  T5  million,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  people  lived  in  a  rural 
environment  Today,  we  are  a  nation  of 
nearly  200  million  and  over  70  percent  of 
them  live  m  urban  areas.  What  does  all 
this  mean?  Quite  .dimply,  it  means  tliat 
70  percent  ol  the  people  in  .\merica  live 
on  only  1  iiercent  of  the  land  This,  m  my 
opinion,  is  shocking  and  totally  out  of 
balance. 

And  where  lias  this  overcrowding  been 
felt  tlie  mosf  Right  in  the  heart  of  the 
central  city— the  very  focal  ixiint  of  so- 
cial uniest  in  .Ametica  today.  For,  it  is 
here  that  the  majority  ot  the  untrained, 
unskilled,  and  unemployed  people  from 
the  rural  areas  wind  up  And  the.-e  are 
the  people  who  seldom.  If  ever,  make  :t 
to  the  suburbs.  Lackiti.i;  the  funds  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  they  left,  these  are  the 
same  people  who  find  themselves  trapped 
and  who  are.  in  the  final  analysis,  pay- 
ing the  pi  ice  of  life  in  the  big  city  Drawn 
there  m  search  of  a  better  life,  countless 
thousands  of  murating  .Americans  too 
often  find  only  di.-^ppointmenl  and  the 
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sad  rpali7atlon  that  they  were  better  ofT 
where  they  came  from  Too  often,  their 
only  :  ecourse  is  U)  sw  ell  Uie  ranks  of  the 
unemployed  or  the  legions  on  welfare 
The  thought  of  once-productive  citizens 
transformed  inU)  wards  of  the  State — is 
indicative  of  this  migratory  trend  which 
has  brou.iht  with  it  a  new  word— mega- 

lopoli.^ 

As  most  of  you  well  know,  this  mass 
migration  to  the  cities  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous impact  on  technology,  on  our  en- 
tire society,  and  on  our  whole  economy 
City  leaders  and  urban  planners  are  be- 
.set  with  employment  and  liousmg  prob- 
lems that  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
■  nightmare'  stat;e.  Educators  and  law- 
enforcement  officials  are.  literally,  throw- 
ing up  their  hands  m  dismay  at  the  com- 
plexities they  face  And  union  leaders 
and  mdu-strialists  just  do  not  know  where 
to  turn  next  m  meetuig  the  choking  de- 
mands being  placed  on  them. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  we  have 
the  rural  areas  Here,  proeress,  such  as  it 
IS,  has  i)ractica!ly  pa.s.sed  rural  America 
by  Once  the  backbone  of  our  Nation. 
rural  areas  are  rapidly  taking  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  ghost  town  that  is  only 
vaguelv  icminiscent  of  a  once  young 
.\merica  in  .search  of  new  irontiers. 
lioarded  up  store  fronts,  clo.sed  .schools 
and  churches  lU-kept  frame  hou.ses  sur- 
rounded by  weeds,  and  an  obvious  ab- 
.sence  of  young  people.  This— is  the  face 
of  rural  America  today. 

Here,  industry  and  private  enterpn.se 
find  opportunities  for  expansion  nearly 
im[>ossible.  Everywhere  they  turn— land 
acquisition,  tax  incentives,  available 
transixirtation.  available  labor  force— 
they  f.nd  the  door  being  slammed  in  their 

face. 

With  this  centralization  of  people,  we 
have  al.so  witnessed  a  corresiwndmg  cen- 
tralization of  fi.scal  resources  and  Gov- 
ernment authority — away  from  the 
towns  and  cities,  away  from  the  counties 
and  Stales — to  tlie  very  .seat  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  m  Washington.  DC 
Cauglit  in  this  vacuum,  local  and  State 
governments  have  fought  desperately  to 
retain  .some  vestige  of  autonomy.  Over 
the  vears.  however,  it  became  apparent 
that,  in  comjieting  with  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  faced  a  stacked 
deck  Government  a.ssistance  or  aid  m- 
\ariably  results  in  some  degree  of  Fed- 
eral control  and.  once  relinquished,  au- 
thoritv  and  control  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
recovered  The.se  just  happen  to  be  the 
hard  twlltical  facts  of  life  that  sooner 
or  later  we  are  all  goin;;  to  have  to  face. 

WHAT     HAS     BEE.N     DONE     THIS     rAR?' 

But.  what  are  we  doing  about  this  total 
centralization':'  From  Washington  comes 
the  reply — more  money,  more  prouram.s. 
more  control  .\nd  from  the  big  cities 
lias  come  a  similar  reply — "build  'em 
bigger,  wider,  and  lugher  "  To  meet  the 
threat  posed  by  urban  unrest,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  responded,  in  the 
main,  by  attempting  to  inject  a  .series  of 
programs  with  high  sounding  titles  but 
highly  disappointing  results,  'i'ou  have 
all  heard  of  urban  renewal,  rat  control, 
the  war  on  ignorance,  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, and  the  war  on  crime.  'Vou  would 
think  that  with  a  major  hot  war  going 
in    Sjutlieast    .Asia,    the    administration 
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would   shy   away   from   that  word— but 
what  have  been  the  results? 

It  does  not  take  any  expert  to  realize 
that  cnme  in  America  is  steadily  ming. 
unemployment  and  ix)verty  are  both  up 
urban  renewal  in  places  like  New  York 
and  Baltimore  amount  to  httle  more  than 
..tacking  i^eople  up  in  high  rise  ghettos 
Mid  while  we  have  appropriated  mUlions 
to  exterminate  raUs-six  programs  In  four 
different  Federal  agencies-no  one  has 
yet  thought  that  to  kill  rats,  you  should 
"remove  their  source  of  food. 

In  managing  your  public  affairs,  we 
find  more  people  trying  to  govern  tne 
suue  of  Califonna  from  Washington 
than  from  Sacramento.  More  of  Califor- 
nia's problems  are  being  ruled  on  in 
Washington  than  in  the  courthouses  and 
citv  halls  of  Los  Angeles  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. And.  regrettably,  more  of  Califor- 
nia's voung  minds  with  imagination, 
wind  up  in  Washington  than  remain  here 
where  they  are  needed  most  and  where 
they  belong. 

WHAT    IS    THE     CUTLOOK? 


Whether  we  speak  about  centralization 
of  our  people  or  of  our  Government,  both 
are  interrelatod  with  almost  Identical 
svmptoms.  The  question  is— why  should 
the  best  jobs  and  the  highest  wages  for 
those  who  qualify,  be  found  only  m 
Washington.  D.C.,  or  other  large  metro- 
politan areas?  And.  who  says  it  has  to 
remain  that  way? 

\re    growth,    rejuvenation   and   more 

money  programs  the  ai^J^^VnrfriU 
think  so.  The  mayor  of  New  Yoik  City 
estimates— nobody  knows  for  sure— that 
C50  billion  will  be  required  to  rejuvenate 
and  expand  New  York.  And.  herem.  lies 
the  irony.  Where  can  New  York  go  and 
what  will  growth  bring?  In  my  judgment, 
this  all  adds  up  to  merely  attracting  more 
people.  I  sincerely  believe  that  we  will  be 
committing  a  very  costly  error  if  we  con- 
tinue to  view  our  urban  problems,  as  sim- 
plv  a  matter  of  cleaning  out  and  patch- 
ing up  If  more  money  and  more  growth 
result  in  attracting  more  people,  then  I 
ask— how  long  will  it  be  before  we  wUl 
have  to  rejuvenato  and  expand  again? 
Surely    there  is  a  better  way  than  to 
compound  the  existing  problems  in  our 

cities.  ^  ,.    . 

As  I  see  it.  the  answer  does  not  lie  in 
Federal  expenditures  alone,  nor  does  it 
rest  solely  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  key  in  my  view  rests  with  tne 
States.  Cities  need  outside  help  to  be 
sure— and  they  need  self-help  also.  But 
neither  the  cities  acting  alone  or  in  con- 
cert with  the  Federal  Governments 
which  is  the  present  arrangement— can 
provide  the  help  that  is  really  needed. 

WHAT    is    NEEDED? 

The  pipe  dreams"  of  our  .social  plan- 
ners notwithstanding.  I  submit  that  It  Is 
time  for  a  positive  program  to  decentral- 
ize America— a  program  of  action  that 
will  first  stop— then  reverse  the  Pi;esent 
flow  to  the  big  cities  on  the  one  hand, 
while— at  the  same  time— returning  the 
control  of  government  to  the  people. 

But  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it 
I  have  no  false  allusions  about  the  fact 
that  such  a  program  will  require  a  fan- 
tastic effort-not  the  least  of  ^^'h^ch.Js  a 
complete   reversal   in   present   thinking 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  philosophy.  Here  the  big  «lUPst]«" 
r^are  we  big  enough  to  take  that  all- 
important  fir.st  step?  ,  ,„„  vO 
For  years  we  have  talked  about  tax  le- 
forms  In  this  country  and  about  how  all 
the  tax  -loopholes"  must  be  'plugged^ 
And  while  many  efforts  have  been  made 
hi  this  direction,  the  sad  fact  is  that  our 
tax  .structure  is  .crossly  archaic  and  con  - 
pletoly  unrealistic.  In  this  lef^rd  I  fa- 
ther  believe    its   time   we    stop    talking 
about  tax  reform  and  start  talking  abou 
a  tax  revision-a  complete  overhaul  ot 
our  entire  tax  structure  from  top  to  bot- 
tom that  includes   all  levels  of  govrrn- 
mentsFederal.  State  and  local. 

Tax  incentives  fo.-  private  enterpnsc— 
cspec'ially  the  small  businessman-and 
axTaring  with  the  State-s  cou  d  be  H  e 
very  foundation  on  which  reviMon  is 
based  and  on  which  decentralization  .s 
launched  For,  if  decentrahzation  is 
ever  to  become  a  reality,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  bol.ster  both  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  our  economv 
S    the    capital    needed    to    revitalize 

'"iS^S'wi^a  major  tax  rension,  nnist 
come  an  integrated  program  oi  improved 
transportation  within  '--^  Amenc^  i.- 
locating  and  expanding  i^dust  >.  acve^ 
oDing  greater  opportunities  foi  home 
bSing  and  recreation,  and  creating 
?obs  hi  Washincton  must,  hkewi.se.  be  re- 
turned to  the  States  from  whence  they 
carSe  along  with  the  duties  and  respon- 
sSies  that  are  inherent  in  those  jobs. 

THE     ROAD     AHEAD 

The  State  must,  once  again,  become  the 
dominant  center  of  political  and  govcnn- 

mental  influence  '^' ^"^^''^,^^^^2  Z 
challenge,  in  my  Judgment  is  tiulvt-.e 
Governor's  challenge  for  only  the  States 
have  the  legal  authority  and  resources  to 
act  in  a  manner  that  will  reverse  present 
trends  toward  continued  cenU-ahzaio 
Here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  State,  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  pi-ovide 
the  leadership  necessary  to  bi  ng  the 
cities  out  of  their  "cement  wilderness. 

As  we  approach  the  1970's.  our  primary 
objective  must  be  to  make  America  nioie 
Sle-not  less  livable.  Surely,  in  an  age 
when  we  can  experiment  with  life  m 
l^^ce,  we  can  also  --mon  and  direct  our 
energy  and  our  expertise  to  the  tast.  ot 
providing  a  more  civilized  existence  foi 
man  here  on  eartn. 

A  rapidly  shrinking,  v.'ar-tom.  wea  > 
and  somewhat  bewildered  world  still 
fooks  to"?he  united  States  for  leadership. 
Thus  far.  and  out  of  necessit>  oui  ex- 
ample has  been  Umited  to  a  display  of  le- 
Sied  POwer  to  meet  an  ever-proddmg 
and  insatiable  Coinmunist  threat. 

The  concept  for  a  positive  Pio^ram  ol 
decentralization  that  I  have  briefly  out- 
S  here  today,  could  well  provide  a 
new  chapter  m  the  great  Amencan  ex- 
periment which,  years  ago.  c^!^,^."^^"^;^! 
imagination  of  the  entire  world.  Seem- 
ngly  evSyone  talks  about  solving  our 
donfestic  problems  as  an  aUernative  to 
conflict  but.  thus  far.  talk  is  all  that  has 

''°Think.'for  a  moment,  of  the  truly  great 
challenge  this  concept  holds  for  tne  y^uth 
of  America  who.  ^o^ay  face  so  mam 
uncertainties.  To  literal  y  'J^.'i^^ld  /he 
face  of  America  is  a  call  never  before 
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lieard  bv  the  youth  of  America  and  one 
which  may  be  sounded  only  once  in  our 
lifetime,  I  think  it  goes,  without  savins, 
that  If  we  can  carry  out  this  noble  con- 
cept of  decentrahzation.  the  same  prin- 
ciples can  be  applied  in  central  ana 
southern  Euroi>e.  Latin  and  South  Amer- 
ica and  in  tne  densely  populated  area.> 
of  '^^la— already  feeling  the  acute  pams 
ol  "an  exploding'  population  and  over- 
crowded cities. 

What   better  way   to  put   commun.^.n 
on  the  delen.sive.  lor  a  change,  than  t  i 
enta-e  them  in  j-eaceiul  economic  com- 
pel,Hon  lor  the  L-e:reral  uphlt  of  m.ui- 
kind?    What   better  way   to  nuUifv    um 
T.Mstcd  appeal  ul  communism,  than  to 
wrtually    eliminate    the    conditions    wi 
which  it  thrive..?  By  cnangm^  the    act 
of   Amenca-we   will   be   tnrowmg       ce 
vater"  in  the  face  of  communism.  This. 
l"  b-levp    we  can  do  by  demonstrating 
10   the   entire   world,   wherein   our  true 
..tronglh   lies  and   that  .streimth   is  de- 
rived  from  building  withm  tne  I'aniL- 
^.voik  of   the  public.  i..rivate.  and  mdc- 
u^ndent   sectors   of    our    free   en^erpase 
■.v,Lem.  Like  Leedom.  nowever.  free  en- 
terprise   IS    lievcr    free.    But    that    sys- 
tem   I  w-ould  remind  ■  ou.  is  .-^till  sound- 

'■'what  I  am  caii.ng  for  here  today,  's 
a  complete  realmcment  of  our  nationa. 
priorities  and  a  r.ew  and  more  reali.^tic 
le  of  goals  that  will  U-ad  America  out 
of  its  concrete  jungle  We  must  now  re- 
iect  those  policies  that,  for  too  lon^. 
have  appealed  only  to  tne  vveakne.sse.s  o 
man  and  replace  them  with  idea  s  and 
poals    that    appeal    to    the    .-iren^'t;,s    o. 

Thi.-f  legislative  propcsal  being  intro- 
duced today  is  erected  toward  carrying 
out  this  concept.  I  hope  my  colk-M.. 
"vUl  .  ive  it  s'^nous  thoutht  and  consid- 
eration In  this  way.  I  believe  we  can 
reSvethe  problems  of  both  urban  and 
rui  a  America  and  hopefully  promo  •> 
peace  and  tranqui'iliiy  .n  all  communi- 
ties  of  America. 


JESSE   FREIDIN:    IX    MEMORIAM 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YfF.K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  I1VE.S 

WfdncdajJ.  J-u'iV  -4-  ^968 

Mr   KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Je<- 

rvpuim     Esq      r.-,v    constituent    ana 

friend  was  ^we\i-known  lawyer  active 

in  labor  relations.  . 

i,J^^^S'S^atSirt;rSut?ir;^^  e 

^^  -£^^;  i?SnS-^^^ 
ii  Hr  duSr^tSriS- sJSce 
wi?h  t?e  Naf.onal  War  Labor  Board  <■! 

W'orld  War  II.  ,      ^.     . 

The  fohowm.  ooitviary  f  om  tne  ,ew 
York  Times  vi  Friday.  Julv  19.  >^es 
some  measure  of  the  man: 

jr.sr  1-P.EU.iN.  58.  1-*^^"-  \-  laluf. 

SEN  TED      INDVSTF.IES      f-.^O      Cl-V 

Disi  vTi:s 

Josse    Freidin.    a    l.^wver    active    -^^     "   °^- 

'. ears,  uieu  cl  r.  i.c  iri  d....--^ 
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ir  i.etv.x  Hill  H  spitrtl  He  *-i»  58  years  old 
'ind  lived  ^'.   IVy  Eiuit  70th  street. 

Mr  Freldln  wno  represented  vnrlaua  lii- 
(lu.stnes  Ui  miijor  labor  cllspute<(  waa  senior 
nartuer  in  the  rlrm  of  Pole'tl  PreUlin  Prash- 
Ur  Feldman  .^  O.irrner  ..t  777   Iblrd  Aveniie. 

Last  August  he  wua  named  bv  Mayor  Llnd- 
s«v  £ia  one  of  the  cUys  two  representatives 
in' the  OfHce  of  Collective  Bargaining,  which 
Utemots  to  resolve  contract  and  other  dis- 
putes between  the  city  and  Us  employes 

ARTICIL\TE     SP'JKESMAN 

\lr  Freldln.  a  trim,  gray-haired  man.  im- 
pressed colleagues  with  his  articulate  pres- 
entation of  complex  Issues 

Herbert  L    Haber.   New   Yorks  director  ..f 
labor  relations    iald  yesterday  that  the     cliy 
lias  l<jst  an  .ible  .»nd  effective  representative 
who  had  pr.>vlcted     per.  eptlve  counsel 

Tlie  chairman  ut  the  Office  of  Collective 
Bargiunmg.  Arvld  Anderson,  said  that  Mr 
Prelctm  had  been  a  source  of  strength,  en- 
couragement and  inspiration   • 

\s  1  management  represenUtlve.  Mr 
Freldln  dealt  wi:h  -he  urganizatlonal  strikes 
of  worlt»r»  at  Sew  Y  .rk  private  hospitals  in 
19*8-1960.  a  dispute  inv  Ivlng  the  pilots  and 
engineers  an  major  United  States  airlines  in 
1961  62  and  the  -hreitened  musicians  strike 
.igninst  the  Metr.->p.Tll'..'n  Opera  on  the  eve 
of  it«  1968  , opening 

He  was  also  involved  in  developing  col- 
lective bargaining  procedures  for  city  tench- 
.•rs  111  lysi 

\DVISEO     WAR     LABOR     BOARD 

Mr  Freidin  was  born  here  on  July  21. 
1909  and  was  graduated  irom  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity and  the  Harvard  Law  School  He 
served  .w  law  secretary  to  Stale  Supreme 
Court  Justice.  Charles  Polettl  and  when  Mr 
Poletti  t>ecame  Lieutenant  Oovernor.  Mr 
Freldln  was  named  his  counsel  The  two  be- 
came law  partners  in   1948 

Mr  Freldln  5  interest  in  labor-management 
matters  began  during  World  War  II.  when 
lie  served  as  Jieneral  counsel  and  public  mem- 
jer  ui  Uie  National  War  Labor  Board 

During  the  citVs  strike  of  sanitatlonmen 
last  winter  Mr  Freldln  was  appointed  by 
Oovernor  R>  ckefeller  to  a  five-man  media- 
tion board  He  was  the  only  member  to  vote 
against  the  Ciovernor  s  compromise  proposal 
designed  to  end  the  strike.  The  Governors 
proposal  was  also  opposed  by  Mayor  Undsay 

TADGHT     AT     WISCONSIN 

Mr  Freldln  was  a  trustee  and  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  New  School 
for  Social  Research  He  also  had  been  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Jewish  Guild  for  the  Blind,  gen- 
eral counsel  to  the  Industrial  Relations  Re- 
search Association,  a  member  of  committees 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association  and 
a  visiting  professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

He  !s  survived  by  two  sons.  John,  who 
teaches  at  Middlebury  College  In  Vermont. 
and  Ralph,  who  attends  the  Washington 
University  School  of  Medicine  in  St.  Louis;  a 
daughter.'  Mrs  Leslie  Lillian  Cooper,  and  two 
sisters. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  at  1pm 
today  at  the  Central  Synagogue.  Lexington 
Avenue  and  55th  Street.  Burial  will  be  at 
Linden  Hill  i Queens)   Cemetery 


HXTENSIONS  Ol    RI  MARKS 

the  House  the  appointment  of  Mr  Mario 
T.  Nolo,  a  distingui.^hod  pubhc  servant 
and  tellow  New  Voiker  to  the  post  of  ex- 
ecutive director  uf  the  Airport  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  Noto.  a  top-ranking  Federal  inves- 
tigative officer.  13  eminently  qualified  to 
fill  this  position.  A  line  lawyer,  he  has 
been  associated  with  the  U.S  Immii-Ta- 
tion  and  Naturah^ation  Service  of  the 
Justice  Department  for  some  -0  years, 
and  has  served  as  Associate  Commis- 
sioner since  February  of  1962  Since  1963, 
he  has  also  served  as  consultant  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Ill  announclni;  Mr  Noto's  selection  as 
executive  director  of  the  Airport  Security 
Council,  Joseph  L.  Schmit.  council  presi- 
dent, said: 

Mr  Nf'to's  vast  experience  in  the  investi- 
gative, legal  and  administrative  field  will  en- 
hance the  airline  Industry's  effectiveness  In 
crime  prevention,  as  well  as  aiding  in  our 
close  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies 

The  Airport  Security  Coimcil  is  a  new- 
ly tormed  ors^anization  whose  efforts  will 
be  directed  toward  the  fight  asalnst,  and 
the  prevention  of,  crime  at  New  York's 
major  airports.  As  industry  coordinator. 
Mr.  Noto  and  his  staff  will  standardize 
security  policies  for  all  airlines  belonging 
to  the  Airport  Security  Council,  and  will 
work  closely  with  all  law-enforcement 
agencies  with  jurisdiction  over  New  York 
airports,  or  air  cargo  transportation. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Airport  Se- 
curity Council  for  its  wisdom  in  selecting 
such  an  outstanding  individual  for  this 
executive  post;  and  to  Mr  Noto.  .sincere 
best  wishes  for  a  long  and  productive 
tenure  as  executive  director  of  the  coun- 
cil. 


Jul  If 
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MR      \!AKIO     T      NOTO     APPCHN  I  FD 

:-;xeccti\t:    DiKfcX'TOR    of    t»f 

AIRHOHT    .SFCURITY    COUNCIL 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

!.»•    NE'A     V'RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHKSENTATI\  ES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 

M:      BRASCO      -Mr     Speaker,     I    am 
plea:>ed  to  aniiuunce  to  my  coUeagut-s  in 


CONGRFSSMAN     WHALKN 
LORFN    M     HFiatY    ON 
HIl:  rUDAV 


.SALUTES 
HIS    BOTH 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN.  JR. 

or   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REF'HK^K.N  lA  TIVES 

Wednesdau.  July  24.  !968 

Mr  WHALEN  Mr  Speaker,  today,  one 
of  Davton.s  leading  citi/ens.  Loren  M. 
Berry,  celebrates  Ins  BOth  birtliday.  As 
a  grade  and  hiKh  school  clas.smatc  of  his 
daughter.  Martha— Mrs  John  P  Fraim, 
Jr.  — I  ha\e  had  the  privilege  of  knowini^ 
Mr   Berry  for  the  past  38  years. 

Recently  I  have  had  the  pleasure  <>i 
active  association  with  Mr  Berry  both  m 
the  fields  of  banking  and  uoverntnent. 

For  the  past  \2  years  ue  lia\e  .served 
together  as  directors  of  ilie  Third  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co  .  of  Dayton  Time 
;tnd  anain  I  have  admired  this  mans 
calm  siirewd  nidi^enifnl  of  ttie  matters 
•Aiiicii  have  come  before  this  body 

Also  Mr  Berry  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged m  the  affairs  of  the  Republican 
Party  He  was  an  elector  from  tlie  State 
of  Ohio  m  195 J  and  19.=)6  A  trequent 
Floiida  visitor,  he  was  elected  an  officer 
of  tlie  Florida  Stiite  Republican  Com- 
mittee Perhaps  Mr  Berry  s  political  con- 
tributions were  best  summan/ed  by  Mr. 
Hov<,ard  Q  Young,  chairman  of  the 
Montgomery   County,   Ohio.   Rei)ublican 


Executive  Committee,  who  once  stated. 
When  the  U.rd  created  Loren  Berry. 
h<"  ttirew  away  the  mold  ' 

I  'om  Mr  Berry's  many  friends  m 
.saluting  liim  today  on  his  outstanding 
contributions  and  successes  as  a  busi- 
nessman, financier,  and  public  servant 
I  in.sert  herewith  an  excellent  article 
from  the  July  21  edition  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  which  suinmari.'cs  Mr 
Berry's  career; 

Eightieth      Birthda?      Wedne^d.ay-  Yellow 
Paces  Pioneer  Is  Still  a  Busy  Man 
(By  Fred  Robblns) 
Advertlblng    and    salesmanship    has    been 
Loren  M    Berry's  life. 

He  got  his  start  early  as  business  manager 
for  the  monthly  high  school  publication  lu 
his  home  town  of  Waba.sh,  Ind  where  his 
I,ither  was  a  school  principal. 

"Thev  knew  I  was  interested  in  .idvertls- 
Ing  and  besides,  there  was  nobody  else  to  do 
the  Job  of  selling  the  advertlMUC,"  rec.Uls  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  L  M  Berry  .oul 
Co  .   telephone   directory   adverilsine   hnii 

The  new  wealthv  industrialist,  also  a  di- 
rector of  banks  and  other  concerns,  who  re- 
cently negotiated  the  control  of  Super  Fodds 
Services.  Inc..  will  be  honored  Mond.iy  nlpht 
at  ihe  Bicycle  club  on  the  occasion  of  his 
80th    birthday   on   Wednesday. 

Interviewed  in  his  alr-condltloned  study 
at  his  comfortable  Oakwood  home.  Berrv 
recalls  he  ran  out  of  cash  after  a  year  .it 
Northwestern  university. 

.Married  In  1910.  he  tmveled  through  some 
25  towns  in  the  Midwest  selling  ads  for  m- 
terurban  timetables  and  sells  vest  pocket 
timetables  that  \\ould  carry  advertising. 

Asked  how  he  selected  Dayton  for  what 
turned  out  to  be  his  permanent  home.  Berry 

said: 

"I  had  the  list  of  about  25  towns  In  the 
Midwest  and  decided  D.iyton  was  the  be.st 
town  to  get  settled,  I  vv.is  impre,s.>ert  wi»h 
NCR," 

The  Berrys  moved  Into  a  boarding  house 
nn  W  second  St  .  a  block  west  of  Ohio  Bell 
where  "my  wife  ,ind  I  ptsid  »12  a  week  for 
room  and  board" 

Berry  started  in  business  with  a  rented 
de«k  in  the  old  U  B.  (now  Knott  i  buUdiiiL! 
with  the  Ohio  Guide  Co  .  still  in  the  interui- 
ban  timetable  business.  He  made  a  verbal 
contract  with  the  old  D;iyton  Home  Tele- 
phone Co.  to  sell  advertising  for  'he  direc- 
tory 

He  later  formed  a  partnership  with  George 
Craven,  who  also  had  a  desk  (his  own)  m 
the  V  B  building  and  Craven  .fc  Berry  was 
born.  I  Insisted  Craven's  name  be  first.  It 
looked  better  as  he  was  20  years  older  than 
me.' 

Tlieir  operations  expanded  to  telephone 
companies  In  other  states  until  the  1920s 
when  changes  brought   about  mergers. 

A  law  W.IS  passed  In  1921  that  encouraged 
l>hune  companies  to  get  together  and  merije 
There  was  overlapping  service,  two  com- 
panies m  one  town.  It  vv.is  felt  to  be  In  the 
interest  of  the  public.  "  Berry  slated 

'After  the  mergers  we  made  contracts  with 
small  independents  all  over,  but  we  got  our 
lirst  Bell  contract  In  Dayton  and  surround- 
ing territory  in  1931."  said  the  man  who 
pioneered  the  Yellow  Page  .idvertisine;  con- 
cept. 

Meanwhile,  after  a  series  of  moves  to  the 
K.-.th  inulding.  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  building 
.md  Mulman  building  before  the  present 
headcpiarters  were  established  ou  Ketterint; 
Blvd  .  Berrv  bought  out  his  partner  Craven 
.Hid  c.irried  on  the  business  with  the  help 
ol  other  salesmen. 

At  hrsl  the  Bell  companies  had  their  i>\y.n 
advertising  salesmen,  but  "we  ronvimed 
them  we  could  sell  more  advertising  and  t!u  y 
all  c.ime  step  by  step.  We  told  them  Berry 
I  ..uld  do  It  cheaper." 
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His  business  i^soci.itlon  over  the  years 
wi'h  the  telephone  companies  convinced  him 
ihes-cunlies  were  a  pood  Investment, 

•  One  nrm  .wed  nic  money  and  gave  me 
.lock  worth  about  $1,500.  A  second  also  gave 
me  stock,  and  l.-ter  I  had  ftock  in  four  or 
live.  Mergers  incre.ised  the  value."  Berry  re- 

'^"'hc  also  h..s  been  interested  m  radio  and 
built  Vv'ONE.  which  was  l.tcr  sold.  He  18 
shareholder  and  director  In  Mutual  Broad- 
ristlng  Corp.  m  which  a  son-iii-law.  John  F. 
Fraim  Jr..  is  chairman  (  .'  the  operating  com- 

'" Among  Dayton's  v^clthiest  men.  Berry 
bought  into  Super  Fo.xi  three  years  ago.  He 
is  al.o  a  director  t.f  Third  National  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  and  of  a  Fort  Myers.  Fla.  bank  and 
United  Ut.llties.  Inc.  the  recond  largest  in- 
dependent  phone  company.  „  „^„ 

•■Donald  Fox  (son-m-l.iwl  sr.d  Super  Foods 
has  good  possibllilcs  He  knows  the  food 
business  nnd  is  known  over  the  country  He 
showed  ways  to  improve  It." 

The  still  .-.ctivc  mdustrir.lisr  h.-^^  i:ot  re- 
linquished leadership  in  his  company,  which 
was  incorporated  lour  years  apo,  bat  hr^s 
tvrned  the  rems  of  active  operation  over  to 
his  son  John  W,  Berry,  president  of  the  na- 
tionallv  known  tirm.  ^„.i„ 

Ills  home  since  1920  is  on  :..nd  formerly 
owned  by  Orville  Wru-ht,  whose  l^^t  resi- 
dence i.s  about  a  block  away  and  an  oak  tree 
.iid  to  be  :^00  years  old.  where  Orville  and 
lus  sister  Katherine.  l.ad  r'."^-'".  ^^'^^  ^t«"'*' 
outside  ..I  Berry's  si'idy  window. 
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Commission  has  incorporated  the  results  of 
the  ORC  survey  into  its  recent  report  to  Con- 
gress on  smoking  and  health. 
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MINORITY      VIEWS      ON 
TIONAL     SAFETY     AND 
H.R.    17748 


OCCUPA- 
HEALTII. 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 


STATISTICS-  OVERWHELMING  MA- 
JORITY FAVORS  SMOKING  WARN- 
INGS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

UF    CAHFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sentiment 
In  our  Nation  cont.nues  to  grow  with  re- 
gard to  the  enactment  of  more  stringent 
legislation  concerning  cigarette  packag- 
ing and  advertising.  For  the  benefit  ol 
my  colleagues.  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  item  which  appeared  in 
Rodales  Health  Bulletin: 
STATLSTics:  Overwhelming  Majority  Favors 
Smoking  Warni.vgs 


Almost    two-thirds   of   the   American   pub- 
Uc-mcluding    Mnoker.-agree    that    health 
warnings    should    be    required    on    cigarette 
nackages    as  at  present,  and  also  in  advertis- 
fng     Further.    48    per    cent    felt    a    stronger 
worded  label  was  needed,  according  to  a  re- 
cent! v  completed  survey  by  the  Opinion  Re- 
search   Corporation.    Princeton.   New   Jersey^ 
■me    survev    was    sponsored    jointly    by    the 
American    Cancer    Society    and    the    Federal 
Trade  Commis.-,ion.  An  overwhelming  major- 
itv    1 76   per   rent  i    of   those   surveyed   voiced 
approval   <.f   the  FTC's   "Fairness  Doctrine, 
which   requires   stations   selling   commercial 
time  to  advertise  cigarettes  to  provide  a    rea- 
sonable amount  "  of  time  to  health  warnings 
on  cigarette  smoking  In  addition.  62  per  cent 
of  those  queried  favored  printing  the  amount 
of  tar  and  nicotine  on  the  package. 

However,  the  public  did  not  feel  that 
health  warninps  on  cigarette  packages  would 
result  m  helping  smokers  to  kick  the  hablt^ 
Foriv-six  per  cent  of  those  asked  said  the 
label  Warning;  Cigarette  Smoking  is  Dan- 
gerous to  Health  an<^  May  Cause  Death  From 
cancer  and  Other  Diseases."  would  Influence 
a  few  smokers"  to  quit.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
telt  the  l.tbel  would  Influence  "some  smokers 
to  quit  and  20  per  cent  said  the  label  would 
h"  ve  "little  or  no  effect."  The  Federal  Trade 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0?»REPRE.^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Mr  STEIGER  of  W'i.sconsin.  Mr. 
S'icavter.  an  inc-oaslnc  amount  of  at- 
tention has  Deen  paid  recently  to  the 
legislation  H.R.  17713.  the  OL'Cupr.tional 
Safety  and  Health  Act  oi  19G8, 

This  le'islation.  which  has  been  ,,p- 
provcd  bv  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  is  the  si-ccc-sor  to  the  cu_- 
nal  bill  H.R.  1481G,  H.R.  17748  is  sub- 
stantially and  substantively  chr.n -rd 
from  the  original  propo.-al.  but  there  .".re 
nonetheless  some  .-erlous  weaknesses 
which  I  believe  should  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  collePi:ucs  x 
will  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at 
this  point  the  text  of  the  minority  views 
on  this  le.n.'^lation.  contained  in  House 
Report  1720.  in  order  that  they  may  have 
the  views  of  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Eaacation 
and  Labor  on  this  proposal 

The  minority  views  on  H.R.  1"48  loi- 

MiNORlTY  Views  on  H.R.   17748 
Although  we   do  not  oppose  the  ta^^;<^  ob- 
jectives of  the  ccmniittee   Jill,  and  find  our- 
iclves  in  substantial  r.preement  with  a  iaim- 
ber  of  the  proposal,  u  contains,  we  ^^^  con- 
vinced that  the  mca.ture  reveals  several  ser- 
ous weaknesses  which   should  be  corrected 
before  the  bill  1p  cr.acied  into  law.  Attenipts 
were  made  in  the  con.mittee  to  remedy  these 
defects  but  our  efforts  were  rejected  by   the 
maloritv.  As  a  result,  we  were  compelled,  de- 
TpTe    some    of    the    desirable    programs    for 
which  the  bill  provides  and  of  which  we  ap- 
prove   to    vote   against   the  measure   '.n   tae 
form  in  which  the  majority  in  the  committee 
ordered    it    reported. 

we  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  hearings 
before  the  subcommittee  were  not  only  quite 
extensive  but  extremely  mummating  as  well. 
Most  of  the  witnesses  were  genuinely  im- 
pressive. All  in  all,  the  testimony  developed 
a  first-cla-ss  record  which  fully  support^s  our 
objections  to  certain  aspects  of  the  committee 

''^Before  we  begin  our  discussions  of  these 
sienificant  shortcomings,  a  brief  resume  of 
the  genesis  and  evoiution  of  the  measure 
is  helpful  m  demonstrating  why  It  was  ni- 
cumbent  on  us  to  oppo.ce  it  m  ^^^  f"""  '' 
which  it  was  reported.  The  bill  (H.R.  14816 
as  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  administration 
and  as  originally  introduced,  contained  pro- 
visions establishing  two  mam  programs. 

The  first  was  a  complete  regulatory  pro- 
gram covering  virtually  ail  of  the  N^'^ion  s 
places  of  work  engaged  in  activities  affect- 
fng  interstate  commerce,  the  broadest  sweep 
of  the  constitutional  power  ol  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

This  program,  to  be  exclusively  adminis- 
tered by  the  secretary  of  Labor,  mcludea  the 
setting  of  occupational  safety  and  heiuth 
standards  and  their  enforcement  through  a 
system  of  inspections,  remedial  administra- 
tive orders,  summary  administrative  stop- 
work  orders,  and  .substantial  civil  monetary 
penalties  as  well  as  denial  or  termination  o£ 


r,o\rrnnirnt  mntracts  for  entcrprires  found 
bv  the  secrctarv  to  be  m  violation. 

"Moreover,  dos'pltc  these  drastic  sanctions 
the  original  bill  was  sadly  lacking  in  ade- 
quate mdlcial  or  even  administrative  safe- 
guards" Hence,  we  concluded  that  this  regula- 
lurv  portion  of  the  proposal  was  wholly  lack- 
ing'in  equity  and  constituted  an  Immincut 
threat  of  undeserved  economic  hard-.hip. 
even  disaster,  for  ^n  incalculable  number  ol 
employers  and  tlicir  employees. 

However,  the  other  portion  of  tlie  bill  c-n- 
t.aned   many   leatures  which   =^rej3c-»eficial 
and  in  large   part,  quite  acceptable    As  the 
secretary  oi  Labor  observed,  available  Infor- 
mation  on  the  nature  and  frequency  of  occu- 
pational injuries  and  diseases  Is  Inadequa  •' 
The  original  bill  sought  to  meet  this  problem 
bv  authorizing  tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
ciaion.   and   Welfare   to   undertake   rcscrcn 
tearcd  to  the  prevention  of  such  diseases  and 
accidents,  and  by  tiuthorizing  funds  to  im- 
prove   the    reporting    procedures    regardms 
iheir  ur.ture  and  frequency, 

Sar.ilurly.  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  that 
■here  u  lai  insutncient  supply  ol  iramcd. 
r.mpe.cnt  personnel  sufhciently  conversant 
with  the  problems  of  ocoupaiional  health  and 
iletv  to  help  educate  tinployees  and  em- 
laovers  in  the  ir.ost  cHecne  j.revcuuve  pruc- 
uces  cr  lo  inspect  pl..cc-£  oi  work  with  an 
eve  to  unccvering  safety  or  iicaUh  haiuras^ 
The  original  bill  rccogmies  ihU'  shonage.  ana 
,  rovidtd  1  .-r  the  training  oi  needed  personnel. 
,nd  lor  the  cs'.ablishmtiu  of  a  program  to 
.ducaie  en.pUyees  and  employers  in  matters 
■oie-tlng  on-the-job  safety  and  health. 

^na  rmallv.  the  original  bill  I'rovided  for 
L-ranis  to  the  States  to  assist  them  m  identi- 
iving  their  needs  and  responsibilities  in  the 
.rea  ol  occupational  safety  and  health  aiid 
u-i  developing  plans  lor  1 1  .   o.tablishing  sy.-,- 
i.^ms  for  the  collection  ol  pertinent  and  use- 
;ul   inlormation   and  data:    and    (2i    lor   m- 
treasmg   the   number   and   skills   ol   occupa- 
••onal  health  and  Ealety  per.^onnel.  We  lound 
:his   part   ol    the   original   bill   subslantiU ly 
■.■oeptable.    and    It    is    embodied   in   the   bill 
.s  reprrted  bv  the  tommiitpe  but  v.ith  the 
■.■■nuticant   audition   which   we   propo.>=.ed.   to 
\vu    iiroviding  grants  to  the  Statcp  lor  nmng 
them   in   admiiiittering   and   enforcing  their 
approved  plans. 

A-   a  mrtter  cf   fact,  not   only   uo   we   not 
oppose    this    nonrcgulatory    portion    c,:    the 
e.^mmitice    bill:    it    is    our    firm    belief    tha. 
these  nonrcgulatory  programs  consutuie  the 
nroper  sphere  for  Federal  activity  in  the  field 
',1  siletv  and  health,  and  that  the  primary, 
or  at  the  very   least,  a  coequal  role,   in  the 
rc-uhuory  sphere  is  the  proper  function  <f 
life  States,  as  it  has  always  been  heretofore. 
Unfortunatelv.  the  original  bill  would  have 
eventually   eliminated   the   regulatory    func- 
tions of  the  States  with  respect  to  occupa- 
tional  safetv   and   health.   We   are   delighted 
that  the  commiliee  bill  amended  the  original 
•o   make   possible    the   preservation   of    the.se 
lunctlons  bv  the  States. 

\x  this  point,  it  is  appropriate  f.-r  us  'o 
pouu  out  that  the  ch.anges  made  by  '.he 
ro-rimittee  bill  in  the  first  13  Eections  of  the 
original  bill  constitute,  m  effect,  an  entirely 
new  and  different  measure  bearing  little  re- 
semblance to  the  original  in  all  but  a  very 
few  respects. 

These  '3  sccuoais  tre  cievoted  t.)  the  regu- 
1  lorv  role  of  both  the  Federal  Government 
'.nd  of  the  States.  We  have  no  reluctance  m 
"adtilng  that  mon  of  these  changes  have  sig- 
nit.ranllv  improved  the  measure  and  mat 
thev  were  broucht  aVjout.  in  the  main,  as  a 
result  of  amendmenlE  and  suggestions  whic:i 
we  offered  in  the  committee. 

Our  quarrel  with  the  committee  bill  re- 
volves around  the  rejection  by  the  commit- 
tee's maioritv  of  several  of  our  proposah . 
These  although  few  m  number,  are  neverthe- 
'e><s  essential  to  make  the  bill  truly  equitable 
a=  well  as  genuinely  effective,  and  to  he.,) 
achieve   these   goals   not   only   by   the   throat 
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of  sanctions  and  punishments  bv;^  by  provld- 
ini?  incentives  and  inducements  to  that  end 
The  bill,  !ia  reported,  now  conbUas  provi- 
sions which  enlist  the  active  participation  of 
professional  experts  iind  organizations  spe- 
olallv  qualified  in  the  safety  and  health  field 
Dae  process  Ijy  means  of  judicial  review  Is 
ii&sured  at  every  st.ige  of  the  regulatory  proc- 
ess The  St^ites  m:»v.  If  they  so  desire,  ftjssume 
important  responsibilities  in  occupational 
safety  and  health,  even  to  the  extent  of  tak- 
ing over  the  exclusive  txerclse  of  the  regu- 
latory funcuons  oi  the  Federal  Government, 
and  may  receive  unanclal  aid  from  the  Fed- 
ernl  Government  if  they  choose  to  do  so  A;; 
we  have  stated,  these  Indispensable  I-ilures 
were  not  in  the  original  bill— their  inclusion 
in  the  measure  before  us  Is  our  cciUnbutiou 
to  the  proposed  legislation 

However,  we  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
j.)mmUtee's  refusal  to  accept  three  ot  our 
amendments  We  are  pleased  that  they  con- 
stitute only  a  verv  smail  number  ot  the  many 
we  ofTered,  the  '.jverwhelmlrg  majority  of 
Ahtch  were  approved  But  these  three  we 
regard  as  indlspensible  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jecHves  lor  which  the  bill  was  allegedly 
aesn:ned  ■  ~  ■ 

Summarized  briefly,  we  proposed  that  tlie 
bill  be  modltled  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  The  complete  replacement  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Department  of  Labor  In  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
latory provisions  of  the  bill  by  an  Independ- 
ent Occupational  Safety  ^nd  Health  Board, 
a  majority  of  whose  members  would  be 
chosen  from  individuals  who  by  tr..inlng  and 
experience  were  professional  experts  In  the 
iield  of  occupational  safety  and  liealth 

2  The  provision  of  a  limited  exemption 
from  the  coverage  of  the  legislation  for  those 
enterprises  which  clearly  clemon>=trate  that 
they  are  effectively  meeting  health  and  safety 
performance  requirements  and  that  their 
record  in  this  respeii  is  auust.indmg 

3.  The  bill,  is  reported  contains  ,i  provi- 
sion giving  the  Department  of  Labors  m- 
ipector  exclu.iive  and  virtually  unrestricted 
authority  to  order  the  summ  iry  removal  of 
ill  eniplovees  from  .mv  place  of  work  In 
which  he  nnds  that  a  violation  of  a  health 
or  -afety  sta  idard  rnay  rea'sonably  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  death  or  serious  physical 
harm  immediately  or  before  the  imminence 
ot  .<iuch  Janger  cnu  be  eliminated  Such  an 
order,  when  carried  out.  w;!!  m  most  cases. 
result  m  subst.mtial  financiil  damage  to  the 
emplover  and  to  the  employees  involved 
Tlie  sole  remedy  the  bill  provides  for  such 
damage  is  a  right  to  sue  the  United  States 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  taut  only  if  the  slop- 
work order  waa  issued  itrbltrarlly.  capri- 
ciously, or  without  reasonable  cause.  We  pro- 
posed that  reco\erv  in  -uch  a  5uit  for  the 
damages  actually  suffered  should  also  be  per- 
mitted If  the  order  is  set  .iside  by  the  appro- 
priate court  as  erroneous 

At  this  point  we  shall  discuss  each  of  these 
three  rejected  proposals  m  some  detail  for 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  both  their  de- 
sirability   and    their    neceseity 

t      AN    INDEPENDENT    OCCUPATIONAL    SArETIT    AND 
HEALTH    BOARO 

If  there  is  one  conclusion  that  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  have  esuabllshed  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt.  It  Is  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  ertectlvely  to  administer 
and  enforce  those  occupational  safety  pro- 
grams over  which  it  now  has  statutory  au- 
thority, and  in  one  case,  at  least,  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  has  had  such  authority  for  many 
'  ears 

On  this  score  the  testimony,  regardless  of 
Its  source — labor,  management,  professional 
safety  experts— the  witnesses  without  excep- 
tion were  m  agreement  Typical  of  them  all 
was  one  witness  who  cannot  be  suspected  of 
.my  hostility  toward  either  the  Secretary  or 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  who  in  fact 
supported  the  bill  Nevertheless  Mr  George 
Meany,  the  president  of  the  At'L-CIO,  made 
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the  following  comment  In  his  apperance  be- 
fore the  subcommittee: 

I  would  be  less  than  fair  to  the  States 
If  I  did  not  point  out  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  Its  responsi- 
bilities tiD  improve  the  working  environment 
within  lu  area  of  jurisdiction 

•  For  mnnv  vears.  the  Walsh-Healey  and  the 
Longshoremen  and  Harbor  W'  rkers'  Compen- 
sation Acts  have  not  been  adequately  en- 
forced It  Is  only  recently  that  a  beginning 
m  that  direction  has  been  made  under  the 
laf.tT  art  by  the  Labor  Drpartnient 
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Tinallv.  within  the  Federal  executive 
branch,  itt-eU.  the  Safety  .'0  program  I  for 
which  the  Labor  Department  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  I  has  fallen  tar  short  of 
Its  goal  of  reducing  lust-time  accidents 
among  Federal  employees  by  30  percent. 

•The  record  unfortunately  shows  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  also  failed  to  con- 
sider worker  health  and  safety  as  a  matter 
of  prime  importance  and  has  failed  to  do 
s  imethlng  significant  about  It." 

Paradoxic. illy,  despite  this  long  record  of 
inadequacy  in  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  field,  the  Department  of  Labor  drafted 
the  original  administration  bill  without  con- 
sulting II  single  one  of  the  outside  non-Fed- 
eral organizations,  institutions,  or  individ- 
uals who  have  long  experience  In  dealing 
\Mth  the  problems  of  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  and  who  are  universally 
recognized  as  professionally  expert  In  such 
matters  Virtually  every  witness  was  asked 
and  all  of  them,  with  only  a  single  excep- 
tion, denied  having  been  i  onsulieil  by  the 
Department  Even  that  exception.  Mr.  Meany. 
did  not  unequivocally  declare  that  the  AFL- 
ClO  has  been  so  consulted  All  he  would  s.iy 
was.  and  we  quote: 

I  c.*nt  give  you  a  detailed  answer  but  I 
am  (|Ulte  sure  that  we  have  a  very  active 
legislative  department  I  am  quit*  sure  some 
of  our  people  t;ot  a  look  at  this  thing. 
Whether  they  were  consulted  in  the  sense 
that  they  had  a  hand  In  the  drafting.  I  don't 
know,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  that 
were  true." 

Strangely  enough,  only  a  few  years  ago.  the 
Labor  Department,  having  decided  that  the 
Walsh-Healey  .\cfS  requirement  ot  a  s.ife 
and  healthful  working  place  for  the  em- 
ployees if  Government  contractors  ought  to 
be  implemented  alter  many  years  of  almost 
total  neglect,  asked  for  guidance  from  Indus- 
trial safety  and  health  agencies  ot  some  of 
the  States.  Nothing  could  be  more  revealing 
of  the  complete  lack  of  expert  know-how" 
with  respect  to  occupational  he.ilth  and 
safety  which  characterizes  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment This  episode  also  strongly  uulicates 
the  Departments  awareness  of  Its  own  defi- 
ciencies In  this  respect 

One  can  only  wonder  at  its  failure  simi- 
larly to  consult  these  State  agencies,  or  any- 
one else  for  that  matter.  In  Its  preparation 
of  the  admlnistraUon  bill,  as  originally  in- 
troduced The  submission  of  that  legislative 
monstrosity  was  an  Insult,  probably  not 
consciously  Intended,  to  the  InleiUgence  ot 
the  Congress,  and  we  are  happy  that  our 
committee.  In  the  reported  bill,  has  already 
transformed  It  almost  beyond  recognition. 

One  major  theme  that  was  repeated  dur- 
ing the  hearings  by  virtually  all  of  the  ex- 
pert witnesses  was  the  extreme  shortage  of 
highly  qualified  professional  personnel  In 
the  health  and  safety  field  The  administra- 
tion bill  Indicates  cognizance  ot  such  a 
shortage  by  Its  inclusion  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  provide  means  for  Increasing  the 

supply 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  testltleU  on  February  1.  he  was  asked 
if  It  would  not  be  desirable  to  provide  train- 
ing m  occupiitioniU  health  and  safety  skills 
He  re6p<.»iuled  by  cleclaring  that  "my  answer 
to  your  question  would  be  in  unquiliried 
attlruiauve." 


Obviously,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment ot  Labor  has  at  Its  disposal  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  train- 
ing for  the  unemployed  under  the  MDTA 
program,  the  CEP  program,  and  certain 
ph.tses  of  the  antlpoverty  programs,  all  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  and  control  of  the 
Secretirj-  of  L.ibor,  It  would  seem  reasonable 
to  expect  that  among  these  manifold  train- 
ing anlvltles.  a  few  at  any  rate,  would  be  In 
Uie  occupational  health  and  s.ifety  field 
where  both  the  need  and  Uie  short  supply  of 
quillfled  personnel  are  so  preat. 

On  March  14.  a  month  and  half  later,  the 
subcommittee  cjnducting  the  hearings  on 
healUi  and  bafeiv  was  asked  by  the  minority 
members  to  Inquire  formally  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  it  any  training  activities  in 
occupational  health  and  s;Uety  were  belni? 
conducted  in  any  ot  the  numerous  training 
programs  within  his  Jurisdiction.  The  Secre- 
tary's subsequent  reply  address  to  the  sub- 
committee chairman  which  appears  In  the 
hearing  record  without  a  date  reads  as 
follows 

"Dfau  Elmer  Jim  Harrison  called  concern- 
ing the  forthcoming  hearings  on  occupa- 
tional s,Uetv,  and  aiked  t;iat  we  let  you  know 
for  inclusion  In  the  hearing  record,  if  any- 
thing h.xs  been  done  under  MDTA  to  train 
people  in  the  field  ot  occup.iuonal  health 
and  safety. 

■  A  thorough  check  of  our  manpower  pro- 
grams reveals  Uiat  nothing  specific  has  been 
pvirsued  In  this  area. 
"Sincerely. 

•  Willard  Wirtz. 
■■Secretary  of  Labor." 

It  should  be  noted  that  MDTA  has  been 
on  the  sl.uute  books  since  1902  Uie  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  since  1964.  and  that  the 
short.^ge  of  and  need  for  qualified  personnel 
in  occupational  health  and  s  ifcty  antedated 
both  statutes,  and  that  the  existence  of  bath 
the  need  and  the  shortage  has  been  widely 
recognized  for  many  years  It  Is  quite  obvious 
that  an  agency  whose  right  hand  seems  to  be 
entirely  unaware  of  what  its  left  hand  is 
doing  inspires  little  conhdence  In  its  ability 
to  administer  effectively  the  activities  carried 
on  by  either  hand. 

A  linal  consideration  in  reaching  the  con- 
cUulon  that  the  Dep  irtment  of  Labor  has 
not  even  the  most  elementary  qualifications 
for  administering  and  enforcing  an  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  progrnm.  is  Its  total 
lack  ot  experience  or  appropriate  knowledce 
In  the  field  of  occupational  health  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  safety  Although  both 
have  as  their  objectives  the  protection  of 
workers  against  the  bodily  harm  which  may 
be  Incurred  In  their  places  of  work,  tcchnic- 
ally  and  sclentincally  they  are  utterly  differ- 
ent and  the  skllU  and  expertise  for  dealiii!: 
effectively  with  each  have  virtually  nothing 
in  common. 

The  Public  Health  Service  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  h.w  both  the  .'.kills  and  the 
experience  for  handling  the  problems  ol  occu- 
pational health  hazards.  Nevertheless,  under 
the  committee  bill,  its  role  is  wholly  sub- 
ordinate, merely  consultative  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Indus- 
trial Medical  Association  in  its  testimony 

•The  legislation  proposes  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  prescribe  the  standards  after 
appropriate  consultation  with  other  Federal 
agencies.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  role  of  tiie 
DepiTtment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare m  establishing  stand. irds  in  occupation.il 
health  should  be  much  broader  than  pro\id- 
ing  ceusultation  We  recommend  that  tiie 
Secretary  of  Health.  Educ.ition.  and  Welfare 
and  the  Secieuiry  ot  Labor  concur  in  the 
prescribed  standards." 

This  subordinate  role  o.'  HEW  which  has 
all  the  expertise  m  the  occupational  healtli 
field,  to  the  Dep. irtment  ot  Labor  wh'-oh 
knows  nothing  .ibout  occupational  health 
and  little  enough  about  occupational  safety, 
constitutes  an  incomprehensible  anomaly. 
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All  the  professional  expert*  are  agreed  that 
American  industry  has  done  extremely  wel 
in  dealing  with  the  hazards  of  occupational 
accident*,   and  that  moet  of  the  remaining 
problems  in  that  area  involve  human  error. 
But  all  agree  with  equal  emphasis,  that  al- 
though   much    progress    has    been    made    in 
dealing  with  environmental  health  problema. 
even  more  Is  still  unknown,  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  conceded,  and  tliat  these  prob- 
lems have  become  far  more  Important  than 
physical  and  mechanical  accidents.  They  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  primary  and  major 
efforu   for   achieving   the   protection   of   the 
worker   In   his   place  ot  work  should  be  di- 
rected at  environmental  health.  Nevertheless 
the  committee  bill  hands  the   entire  Job  to 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  as  we  have 
...hown.   has  demonstrated  Its  complete  lack 
of  qvialincatlons  for  performing  It. 

Hence  we  concluded  that  a  matter  of  such 
tremendous  national  Importance  as  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  should  not  be  en- 
trusted to  an  already  overburdened  and  ob- 
viously   unqualified    Department    of    Labor. 
We  proposed  In  committee,  and  intend  to  do 
the  same  on   the  floor,   to  esWbllsh  a  con- 
tlnulng  full-time  Independent  Occupational 
safety  and  Health  Board,  a  majority  of  whose 
members   would   be   distinguished   by   their 
contributions  and  experience  in  the  field  of 
occupational    health    and    safety.    Together 
with  a  permanent  staff  consisting  of  profes- 
sional experts  selected  from  both  the  health 
and  safety  fields  In  the  proper  proportions, 
and   the   assistance   of    advisory   committees 
chosen  on  a  similar  basis  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  from  the  appro- 
priate agencies  at  all  levels  of  government, 
^uch  a   Board  would   be   charged  with  both 
the  promulgation  of  the  necessary  standards 
and  regulations  and  their  enforcement. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  legislation  is 
concerned  with  workers  is  not  sufficient  rea- 
..on  for  placing  the  program  under  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service,  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  example,  are  wholly  concerned 
with  matters  pertaining  to  labor— neverthe- 
less thev  are  entirely  Independent  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Thus,  there  is  ample 
statutory  precedent  for  our  proposed  inde- 
pendent Safety  and  Health  Board. 

But  even  more  significant  is  this.  A  ma- 
lonty  of  the  members  of  the  Board  will  not 
be  appointed  because  they  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans,  or  spokesmen  for  management 
or  for   labor,   an   approach   which,   unfortu- 
nately  has  all  too  often  been  followed  in  the 
making  of  sppolntmenls  to  important  Fed- 
eral   public    positions.    The    problems   to    be 
dealt   with    arc    not    political,    they   are    not 
primarily   economic,   they   do  not  deal  with 
issues  where  there  are  deep  differences  con- 
cerning policy.  To  the  contrary,  these  prob- 
kms  are  almost  entirely  technical,  and  highly 
technical    at    that.   The   appointment   of   an 
independent    Board,    a    majority    of    whose 
members  must  be  highly  competent  proUs- 
>=onal  experts  in  a   held   where  the  subject 
matter   is  almost  wholly  objective  and  sus- 
ceptible of  genuinely  scientific  and  technical 
analysis.  Judgment,  and  decision,  would  in- 
spire the  utmost  confidence  in  every  segment 
of  the  American  public. 

-V'ld  finally  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  this 
kind  would  more  than  meet  the  recommen- 
eiations  lor  a  national  advisory  conamission 
or  some  variation  thereof  constituted  along 
similar  lines,  which  were  made  by  the  lead- 
ine  i^rofessional  organizations  in  the  health 
and  safety  field,  such  as  the  National  Safety 
Cov.ncil    "the    Amencai.    Industrial    Hygiene 
Association,  the  American  Academy  of  Occu- 
pational   Medicine,    the    Industrial    Medical 
Association,  the  American  Society  of  Safety 
Fngmeers.  and  several  of  the  State  health  or 
industrial  safety  agencies  which  testified  in 
the  hearings. 


n.    EXEMPTIONS    BASED    ON    PERFORMANCE 

In  m»t  Federal  legislation  of  a  regulatory 
nature  which  provides  for  exempOons  from 
the  leglBlaUon'8  coverage,  the  exemptions 
are  usually  granted  based  on  the  size  of  the 
enterprise  measured  by  volume  of  sales  or 
the  number  of  employees:  or.  as  is  too  olten 
the  case,  as  a  result  of  the  political  or  eco- 
nomic strength  and  Influence  of  the  various 
forces  or  interesU  which  either  favor  or 
oppose  the  particular  exemption.  Obviously, 
the  resulU  contain  a  large  degree  of  irra- 
tionality or  arbitrariness,  and  leave  in  their 
wake  numerous  disgruntled,  dissatisfied,  and 
unhappy  elements. 

Moreover,  and  we  -now  of  no  except.ons  to 
this  Federal  regulatory  legislation  seems  al- 
ways to  seek  to  achieve  its  objectives  through 
-sanctions,  punitive  in  nature,  either  civil  or 
criminal,  and  frequently  both.  The  commit- 
tee bin  is  no  exception  We  strongly  believe 
that  certainly,  in  a  field  like  occupational 
safety  and  health,  without  discarding  the 
punitive  sanctions  in  the  committee  bill. 
there  should  be  added  thereto.  Inducements 
to  employers  to  so  perfect  their  health  and 
safety  programs  as  to  approximate  the  loeal 
goal  of  total  elimination  of  all  hazards  m  tlie 
work  environment. 

This    we  are  convinced  can  be  done  effec- 
tively 'through   the   granting   of   exempuonE 
from  the  application  of  the  committee  bill 
to  enterprises  which  can   show,   objectively, 
that    they    have    succeeded    In    maintaining 
the  best  possible  health  and  safety  condition 
in  their  work  premi.ses  for  a  period  sufficiently 
extended  to  demonstrate  that  their  success  is 
permanent  and  not  temporary,  intermittent, 
accidental,  or  unreliable.  This  would  be  en- 
tirely  consistent   with    the    position   of   the 
National  Safety  Council  that  the  importaiit 
test    for   success    in    the   health    and    safety 
field     should     be     based     on     "  salety     per- 
f-irmance." 

We    arrived    at    this    conclusion    on    t.-ie 
virtually    unchallenged    testimony    given    oy 
many  witnesses  at  the   hearings  of  the  ex- 
traordinary record  of  American  indtistry  in 
reducing  occupational  injuries  and  illnesses 
Certainly  the  evidence  in  the  hearings  re- 
veals  the   excellent   progress   that   has   been 
made  through  the  voluntary  efforts  of   em- 
ployers, employees,  and  private  professional 
organizations  aided  by  State  safety  prograrns 
and  State  health  and  safety  officials.  Accord- 
ing to  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  Na- 
tion's leading  authority  in  the  field  ol  health. 
.nd  safety,  accidental  deaths  connected  v.  it h 
work  dropped  from  17,000  in  1947  to  14|00 
in  1967:  disabilities  were  reduced  from  4  090.- 
000  in  1947  to  2.200.000  In  1967.  This  Impres- 
i,ive  decrease  in  deaths  and  disabilities  oc- 
curred during  a  pHiod  when  the  work  1.  rce 
was  increasing  bv  over  10  million  employees. 
Moreover,  the  reported  death  and  disability 
totals  give  a  grossly  exaggerated  P'CUire   c. 
occupational    ha-^ards    in    i"^"^"^'^^^  :';^ 
14  500   -occupational-   deaths   in   1966.   ..200 
1 21  percent)   occurred  in  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents  2  900  (or  20  percent  I   occurred  among 
agricultural  workers,  and   3.200    lor  21   per- 
cent i   among  service  or  government  r.nc.ua- 
i-Tg  Federal  Government  l    workers. 

,  In  this  connection  it  l£  pertinent  to  i.oint 
out   that   Secretary   of   La'oor   Wirtz.   lu  _...s 
lestimoiiv  before  our  subcommittee,  cued  .he 
14  500  figure  for  "occupational"  deaths,  out 
failed  to  mention   that  the  national  in.iury 
ratios  for  Federal  employees  were  higher  tnan 
those  tor  private  industry,  and  failed  to  g.ye 
the  breakdown  of  the   14.500  figure  that  we 
h'lve  set  forth  above.  It  is  obvious  that  au.o- 
n^obile    .accidents,    even    though    consiuerea 
work- connected  if  they  occtir  in  the  perlcrm- 
;nice  of  the  employees  work  duties,  ha-.e  i-o 
more  connection  with  sale  or  healthful  v^ork- 
mg    conditions    than    automobile    accidents 
•hat    are    wholly    unrelated    to   a    job.    It    is 
c-iuse  11  '"  considerable  co:icern  to  -.is  that  un- 
less our  propos:.!   for  an   indepenaent   board 


1^  adopted,  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  committee  bill  will  be  left  to  an  agency, 
which  in  addition  to  all  of  its  shortcomliips, 
which  we  have  already  described,  fails  either 
ihrough  ignorance  or  deliberation,  to  provide 
•,he  Congress  with  the  necessary  relevant  m- 
!  .rmatlon  and  data.) 

Dramatic  Improvement  in  industrial  s.iie.v 
IS  also  shown  by  the  sharp  drop  in  ibe  ik- 
cnpational  accident  rate  over  the  years  The 
'  t  iliiv  rate  has  dropped  from  42  oeali.s 
'per  100  000  workers  In  1936.  to  31  In  1946.  to 
■■0  in  1966  In  1926  there  were  31.9  disabiinp 
niiurips  for  every  million  man-hours  ol  work: 
bv  1'>4G  this  was  reduced  to  14.6;  and  by 
1966.   .his  was  cut  to  6.9  per  million  n^nn- 

liours.  ^,       .     .    ,    „ 

Moreover,  it  lb  unchallengeable  tnat  tie 
vorking  conditions  of  the  American  v...Me 
e  ,Mier  are  the  safest  and  most  healthful  in 
me  world— no  other  country  anywhere  even 
comes  close.  Such  industries  as  steel,  chemi- 
cils  and  petroleum,  which  years  ago  were 
accurately  regarded  as  among  the  most  d..n- 
eerous  m  which  to  work,  have  achieved  a 
ciepree  oi  occupational  health  and  siifttv 
which  is  so  miraculous  as  almost  to  de.v 
■  eliel  And  finally,  the  sUiilsUcal  record 
n.akes  it  plain  that  the  American  worker  i- 
l..r  saier  at  his  Job  than  he  is  at  In  me  or  i  n 
he  highway.  ,   ,   ,  , 

m  lace  of  this  macnificent  record,  u   on;> 
;o  provide  a  reward  for  a  tafk  well  done  and 
ronstantly    improving.    American    ei.terpri.se 
-nould   be    offered   the    incentive    of    i.n    .  •^- 
emptlon  from  Federal   regulation    iit   would 
continue    subject    to   the    State    l.vwsi    if    n 
conunues  its  upward  progress.  In  any  eveiK. 
•here  is  another  important  factor  worthv   c 
serious  consideration— It  would  lessen  the  im- 
possible task  of   the  administering  and   en- 
'orcing  Federal  agency    (whether   the   Labor 
Department  or  an  independent  board  i  o!  po- 
■  icing  all  of  American  enterprise. 

It  h.is  been  estimated  that  the  ir.specurn 
-..rce  alone  which  would  be  needed  to  hano.e 
,he  job   would  cost  the  Federal   taxpaver  at 
,-ne  verv  least  $175  million.  Confronted  ^^^tn 
m-ich"  smaller  t.'Sk.  the  National  Labor  Fe- 
...tions  Board  on  its  o'An  admimstrative  .,.- 
i-.Uive  has  remsed  to  a.>>^ert  its  lurisa.ci.on 
„'i  certain  classes  ol  c.ises  which,  in  It.  ouin- 
•  .n    are  of  lesser  importance  m  achievmp  ..'.e 
V,T'utorv  pohcv.  Without  a  si^ttutory  f^'-:i'P- 
■'on  in  t.^e  committee  bill,  we  will  inevu,.bl> 
••'■nd   up  with   an  administrative  e^^emp^ion 
■^'.sed    on    the    judgment    of    the    executne 
■  ranch   rather   than  on  the  decision  oi   the 
t  r'r.gress  based  on  the  objective  standard  of 
oemon-nrated   superior   perfcrmance. 

ri      •'HE    PROPER    BASIS    FOR    DAMAGE    SflTS 

^s  v.e  have  indicated,  the  commiitec  b  11 
■provides  lor  a  summary  proceeding  lor.  m 
Inect  'hutting  down  an  employers  oper.=  - 
•r^L  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  only  reiicl 
::rmded  for  an  employer  In  the  ^^^^^^-^l'' 
•ee  bill  was  a  suit  In  the  Co""  o^  ^  ;.  ^ 
:or  damages  against  the  United  Sta^^;  ;. '  ,',! 
.nuidown  oraer  wa.s  is.^ueu  .:ibi.r..nlv 
cinriciouslv.  ,.    _ 

We   pointed   cut   that   such   ;.   ^^}''^^>J^^; 
e-Uirelv  inadequate.  In  the  fir.t  Fi;.ce,  fi.v    n 
"eex.rcmely  broad  discretion  ^■-^^^^^'■;^ 
-ecretarv   of  Labor,   the  normal  oiffi.uitv    < 
urovmg  arbitrariness  or  capriciousness  ^o...d 
.;  compounded  geometrically,  ^'f^^^^^'^ 
n.uiTed  out    why  should  an  emp.over  whose 
Cper  uons  haveleen  summarily  -oseo  do.n 
u^th   substantial   losses   to  him.  '";;■"      \'; 
.ompen..ated  if  it  ultimately  aev^e.ops.    n_t    e 
<inal  r.idement  of  the  covin,  that  the  "t^-t" 
;  '  .he  secretary  (or  the  board , .  although  not 
!..;oitrary  or  c.{pncious.  was  neverthe.e.s  e.- 
roneous'  on  the  law  or  the  iacu=. 

...••o-  i;;  under  the  bill's  proMsions.  .~  ..a 
.  .•or'-vork  order,  effective  temporarily,  cm 
'-»  J'  ured  ex  parte,  that  is.  without  an  oy.- 
■-':,  I'l-.tv  to  the  employer  to  suomil  his  ce- 
'r'l  e  we.  tnerefore.  proposed  an  amenumei  . 
c-ant.ng  such  employer  the  right  .o  mc 
u  d  recover  i!   the  .top-work  oraer  ^ve^e  .--t 
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■aide  by  the  appr(sprlal«  court  There  is 
nothlni?  unusMsl  in  uur  proposal  Rerovery 
i.r  d<>mai;es  where  '.he  Si^enry  action  U  nn- 
w.imnted  "t  erroneous  would  accord  with 
law  i?overnmf  review  ot  iRency  ictlon  in  sec- 
tlr,n~T06  If  title  5.  United  Stites  Cxle  This 
section  Uh'^3  tti.it.  'he  r^viewina;  court  shall 
e'  iside  iifency  .irtlon  where  it  Is  found  to 
be  ■  -uiwirrinted  bv  -he  facts  to  the  extent 
th^t  the  fsict.s  are  subject  to  trial  de  novo  by 
the  reviewing  court  " 

Nevertheless,  our  prt>posal  was  re)ect*d  In- 
stead the  c  )mmittee  adopted  in  its  place  an 
amendment  Mddln<  to  the  permissible 
grounds  f  >r  the  d.imiKe  suit  — arbitrary  or 
ciipricious— A  third  ground,  issuance  of  the 
.sti.p-worlc  order  without  reasonable  c.iuse 
This  sounds  impressive  but  it  Is  sheer  eye 
wLsh  .ind  .idds  nothing  at  all  to  the  section. 
Kven  If  such  amendment  were  not  included 
Ui  the  bill,  such  an  order  issued  without  rea- 
sonable cause  would  clearly  be  held  by  any 
court  in  the  land  to  be  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious or  both  Its  adoption  not  only  adds 
nothing,  but  Is  muleadmg  m  cre.itlns!  the 
false  impression  that  somethlnat  has  been 
doire  in  tWTialf  of  the  damaged  enterprise  We 
will,  therefore,  offer  our  amendment  to  the 
whole  House  when  the  bill  reaches  the  floor. 
In  conclusion,  we  stronsfly  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  "ur  three  proposals.  If 
they  do  and  are  .idded  to  the  committee 
me.asure.  we  will  have  succeeded  m  produc- 
ing an  occupational  health  and  safety  bill 
which  will  permit  the  necessary  job  lo  be 
done  while  provldina;  .idequate  s.ifeguards 
tor  all  whom  lU  provisions  alTect 

'AltLMVt    H     AYBES. 

Albert  H    Quit. 
Charles  E   Ooodell. 
John  M    Ashbrook. 
.ioitN  Delle.nback. 
'Jarvim  L.  Escti. 
Edwin   D    Elst.i-EM.iN 
WT!  tUM  .K  STEicsa. 
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j^yre  evprv  Member  nf  thLs  lK>dy  wii;  I 
bW  him  well  iind  trust  that  the  future 
win  provide  him  with  '„'ood  health,  hap- 
pine.'«.  and  frequent  cau^e  to  return  to 
the  Hill, 
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rarnestne&s  of  the  administration's  rescue 
attempts,  it  tan  .mly  hope  that  this  chapt<-r 
win  not  eo  down  as  a  reverse  of  the  Teddy 
R<x>fieveU  iidvlce  about  speakliiK  softly  and 
carrvlng  a  bin  stick 


HON    HORACE  KORNEGAY 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

1 »      -.  t  W     Y '    RK 

IN  niK  MOtrSE  OF  HEPHESLNTATIVtS 

Tuesday.  July  23.  1968 

Mr  HANLEY  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  a  .^ad  day  for  me  :to  we  pay  de- 
parting tribute  to  Horace  Kornecay. 
Horace  has  been  both  a  close  friend  and 
a  mentor  to  me  .^ince  my  arrival  in  the 
House  of  Representatives 

The  fact  that  Horace  has  decided  to 
.sacrifice  a  brilliant  career  in  p'ablic  serv- 
ice to  spend  more  time  with  his  wife  and 
family  speaks  mur?  eloquently  of  the 
man  than  I  could  ever  do  And  consider- 
ing his  tremendoi'.s  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  our  Government.  I  can  only  say 
that  his  absence  will  provide  quite  a 
vacuum  in  the  Hous^  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  s  Sixth  District  are  the  real 
losers  in  his  decision,  even  liioutjh  I  feel  a 
great  personal  loss  myself  They  are  los- 
ing one  of  the  most  dedicated  men  I  have 
met  in  the  Hou^e.  They  are  losing  one  of 
the  fmest  gentlemen  ever  to  grace  the 
Halls  of  Congress 

I  hate  had  man-,'  occasions  to  .seek 
Horaces  counsel  during  my  4  years  in 
Congress.  To  .-ay  the  least,  he  has  on  each 
cccision  been  :;racious.  helpful,  respon- 
sive, and  understanding:.  These.  I  submit. 
are  the  qualities  of  a  ijood  friend. 

I  shall  misj  Horace  Kornecay  as  I  am 


PUEBLO     PARALYSIS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

,y     N  t  v.      1     ■  K  K 

IN    r  HE  HOL'SE  OK  HE^'H^;^■^•  N  1  A  1  IVES 

Wcdm-sdau.  Jn-ly  24.  1968 
Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  a  nag  will  t1y  in  front  of  every 
American  home  next  Sunday  to  tell 
everyone  everywhere  that  we  do  remem- 
ber the  U  SS    {'ut'blo 

More  than  6  months  have  pa.vsed,  and 
tlie  I'Xicblrt  and  its  crew  are  .^tiU  in  the 
hands  of  ilie  North  Koreans. 

It  IS  essential  that  our  Government 
press  every  effort  to  obtain  the  immediate 
le'.ease  of  tho  mcii  and  our  .ship. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  an  editorial 
from  the  July  15  edition  of  the  I3ufTalo. 
NY..  Evening  News: 

■PtrrsLO  •  Paralysis 
Every  .American  must  sympathize  with  the 
understandable  impatience  .ind  anguish  ex- 
pressed by  mothers  and  i.ther  members  of  the 
families  of  the  82  Pueblo  crew  members  held 
captive  for  almost  six  month:  In  North  Korea, 
But  sympathy,  of  course,  won  t  free  the 
hapless  vlctinis  of  what  the  admlnlstraUon 
was  denouncing  in  Ute  .lanuary  as  an  un- 
ucceptable  act  of  war  -  Their  families  have 
all  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  are 
undery?olng  privation  and  intimidation.  Pic- 
tures of  some  crewmen  and  statements  at- 
tributed to  them  iupport  iuch  fears  So  do 
the  experiences  of  U  S  military  personnel  who 
underwent  torture  as  North  Korean  prisoners 
during  the  Korean  war 

To  their  families'  pleas  for  stronger  action, 
including  the  use  of  force  if  necessary,  the 
State  Department  responds-  in  the  words  of 
one  spoKesmau  last  month  that  such  ac- 
tions "might  demonstrate  that  we  are  a 
strong  nation,  but  we  see  no  .advantage  to 
bringing  out  a  charred  hull  and  82  corpses.  ' 

A  realistic  assessment  this  may  well  be— at 
least  now.  if  not  in  the  Immediate  aftermath 
when  the  Pueblo  seuure  was  prompting 
Washington  threats  of  reprisal  for  an  act  of 
piracy."  Today's  very  contrast  with  that 
mood,  indeed.  Is  what  causes  the  administra- 
tion s  p<.>slure  now  to  inspire  so  little  confi- 
dence that  Its  diplomatic  efforts  will  be 
availing 

For  what  makes  this  episode  so  frustrat- 
ing- and  almost  certainly  a  major  political 
albatross  for  the  administration  In  the  elec- 
tion campaign  -18  the  plaguing  doubt  that 
all  possible  diplomatic  pressure  Is  being  ex- 
erted By  all  appearances,  the  Pueblo  has 
sunk  into  a  kind  of  oblivion,  with  the  admin- 
istration persistently  clamming  up  on  ques- 
tions at>out  any  signs  of  progress  in  the  18  or 
so  diplomatic  talks  with  the  North  Koreans, 
rthd  with  reports  of  other  efforts  to  resolve 
the  deadlock  getting  noncommltal  answers. 
To  a  degree.  In  this  aa  In  all  diplomatic  mat- 
ters, such  a  closed-mouth  altitude  may  be 
proper,  especially  If  a  deal  with  the  North 
Koreans  might  involve  any  third-party  etTorU 
by  Moscow 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  na- 
tions unwilUngnesa  to  risk  any  military 
force  together  with  an  Impression  of  diplo- 
matic helples-ne.ss  that  has  Rone  tinroun- 
tered.  suggests  all  too  much  that  the  Ptieblo  s 
men  may  become  pawn.s  in  the  cold  war.  But 
'he  public  will  not  forget  the  Pueblo,  and 
lacking  all  the   tacts  to  Judge  the  vigor  and 


I'RFSIDENT  JOHNSON  — A  VETERANS 
PRESIDENT 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUeE  OF  nEPnEHENT.MlVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  Tixa.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  near  the  end  of  our  work  In  the 
90th  Congress,  as  cl.airir.an  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  would  like 
to  'live  credit  to  our  President  for  the 
outstanding  role  he  I'.as  played  in  pro- 
\  idine  benefits  to  our  veterans  of  all  wars. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  him.self  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  is  the  first  President 
who  has  thought  enouah  of  this  ^rcat 
.seiiment  of  our  population  to  send  com- 
prehensive me.ssaees  to  CoiiRrcss  dealii;u 
.-iolelv  with  veterans'  affairs 

First,  in  1967.  President  Johnson  .•^ent 
us  a  list  of  i)ropo.sals  winch  lie  felt  were 
absolutely  necessary  if  America  were  to 
fulfill  its  obligations,  not  only  lo  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  era.  but  also  to 
those  who  had  served  in  previous  con- 
flicts. Again  tills  year,  on  January  31. 
1968.  we  received  another  impressive 
message  which  reflected  ins  concern  and 
ins  desire  to  pro\ide  meaningful  benefits 
to  all  wlio  have  .served  this  Nation  in 
time  of  conflict. 

In  addition  to  these  two  uni^recedented 
messages,  the  President  became  the  fir.-t 
Chief  Executive  actively  to  .seek  and  ad- 
vocate leBlslation  on  behalf  of  our  vet- 
eran population  Over  the  years  we  ha\e 
provided  many  benefits,  and  Presidents 
have  sisned  into  law  IcRislation  orig- 
inating here  in  Congress  But  never  be- 
fore have  we  had  the  puidance.  the  plan- 
ning, and  the  unwavenns  support  of  .i 
Chief  Executive  to  help  formulate  and 
encouraue  our  efforts. 

After  his  second  message  to  Consress. 
one  nationally  known  \oteran  publica- 
tion commented  on  President  Johnson's 
concern  in  this  manner: 

Year  after  year,  the  only  mention  of  vet- 
erans in  an  Administration  message  was  an 
inference  that  veteran  programs  should  be 
absorbed  in  the  general  welfare  systems. 
When  Congress  did  begin  legislative  action, 
the  role  of  the  various  Administrations 
seemed  to  be  an  Intent  to  kill  the  measure,  or. 
falling  that,  to  water  it  down  to  the  lowe;^'. 
possible  dollar  sign.  Then  on  Jan  31.  1967. 
a  surprising  thing  happened.  President  John- 
son sent  Congress  a  message  actually  urgiiii: 
the  solons  ta  enact  many  needed  bcneht,s  f  t 
veterans  and  servicemen  As  our  editon  il 
noted  at  that  time.  It  is  believed  that  Ihl.s 
special  message  pertaining  to  veteran  legis- 
lation Is  the  tirst  that  any  Iresident  has  ev-r 
sent  to  the  Congress,"  ...  We  have  had  t.> 
light  so  long  and  so  hard  for  mere  rrumb.s  of 
recognition  of  the  Just  rights  i.f  veteran.s 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  day 
of  the  veteran  may  have  come  at  last  But 
there  is  no  denying  the  impres.sive  facts  of 
the  record  written  In  recent  years.  And  on 
the  basis  of  this  record  there  can  be  no  deni.il 
of  the  fact  that  Pre.-.idenl  Johnson  has  shown 


preat   concern   and    Initiative   on   behalf   of 
veterans. 

We  here  in  Congress  welcomed  this 
change  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
as  much  as  did  the  veterans  throughout 
tlie  country.  President  Johnson  called 
fur  an  extension  of  service  to  our  veter- 
ans beyond  anything  that  had  been  pre- 
Mouslv  known.  In  his  second  message 
alone,  he  made  15  legislative  and  admin- 
1  trative  proposals. 

Even   before   we   received   these  mes- 
sages from  the  President.  Congress  had 
received  his  support  in  enacting  many 
new  laws  for  veterans  and  servicemen. 
Congress  had  provided  two  military  pay 
rai.ses  since  August  1965.  We  had  passed 
a  new  third-generation  GI  bill  to  speed 
the  readjustment  of  returning  service- 
men  through   new   education,   training, 
medical  and  home  loan  benefits.  We  had 
increased  the  hostile  fire  pay  in  com- 
bat zones.  We  had  provided  a  compre- 
hensive    mUitary     medicare     program. 
And  we  had  passed  a  $177  million  an- 
nual Increase  in  compensation  for  our 
service-disabled   veterans.   We   had  en- 
larged the  benefits  for  surviving  children 
and  dependent  parents  of  those  who  died 
as  a  result  of  service-connected  injui-y. 

These  actions  alone  made  an  impres- 
sive record  for  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion  But  this  was  only  the  beginning. 

In  his  message  of  January  31,  1967. 
Pi  esident  Johnson  asked  Congress — 

First.  To  remove  the  inequities  in  the 
treatment  of  veterans  of  the  present  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

Second.  To  enlarge  the  opportunities 
for    educationally     disadvantaged    \et- 

erans.  ,      „ 

Tliird.  To  boost  educational  allow- 
ances under  the  GI  bill. 

Fourth.  To  increase  the  amount  of 
servicemen's  group  life  insurance. 

Fifth.  To  increase  the  pensions  re- 
ceived by  1.4  million  disabled  veterans, 
widows,  and  dependents. 

Sixth  To  make  certain  that  no  vet- 
erans  pension  would  be  reduced  as  a 
result  of  increases  in  Federal  retirement 
benefits   such  as  social  security. 

Congress  responded  by  legislating  com- 
pensation, pension,  medical,  and  other 
benefits  that  put  Vietnam  veterans  on 
an  equal  footing  Mth  vet-^rans  of  earlier 

wars.  ,     , 

We  also  liberalized  and  increased  edu- 
cational benefits  lor  veterans,  and  we 
inovided  pension  increases  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  subsistence  allowance  paid 
10  veterans  receiving  vocational  rehabili- 
tation traininsi. 

In  this  mes.satic,  the  President  also 
ordered  a  compiehensive  study  of  vet- 
erans' programs,  and  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs  named  a  special 
Commussion  which  traveled  throughout 
tiie  United  States  hearing  testimony 
from  veterans  and  other  interested  in- 
dividuals and  groups.  This  Commission, 
the  U  S  Veterans'  Advisory  Commission, 
iias  provided  us  with  a  comprehensive 
rei  ort  and  already  many  of  their  major 
.f  commendations  are  being  converted 
1  no  law.  I  am  sure  that  the  report  wUl 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  legislation  in 
the  rears  to  come. 

The  President's  concern  for  veterans 
was    equally    apparent    in    his    second 


message.  He  asked  again  for  an  increase 
in  servicemen's  group  life  insurance  and 
legislation  to  protect  the  veteran  against 
disproportionate  pension  losses  that 
could  result  from  increases  in  other  in- 
come such  as  social  security. 

In  his  second  message,  he  then  i>io- 
ceeded  to  recommend  a  whole  slate  of 
changes  and  new  proposals.  He  asked 
that  Congress  increase  the  maximum 
guarantee  on  GI  home  loans.  Congress 
has  responded  by  increasing  tne  Muar- 
ant€e  to  $12,500,  and  has  provided  other 
incentives  which  will  make  it  easier  lor 
a  veteran  to  secure  a  GI  loan. 

The  President  proposed  that  benefit'^ 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  be  extended 
to  service-disabled  veterans  on  a  i^arl- 
time  as  well  as  full-time  basis.  We  i:a\e 
responded  to  that  request. 

But  the  President  did  not  depend  on 
legislative  changes  alone.  He  insisted  on 
a  level  of  service  to  veterans  never  kno\Mi 
before.  At  his  direction,  the  Veterans 
Administration  was  already  counseling 
service  personnel  in  Vietnam,  in  military 
hospitals,  and  at  many  separation 
centers.  All  of  these  efforts  were  stepped 
up  bv  order  of  the  President,  and  to  date 
the  VA  has  briefed  more  than  336.000 
men  at  six  military  bases  in  Vietnam, 
has  provided  bedside  counseling  to  78.000 
disabled  servicemen  in  176  military  hos- 
pitals, and  is  providing  benefits  orienta- 
tion to  men  being  separated  at  all  of  the 
■'87  regular  militery  separation  points. 

In  his  message  of  last  January,  he 
ordered  into  operation  brandnew  one- 
'^top  service  centers  to  be  staffed  by  all 
Federal  agencies  in  any  manner  con- 
cerned with  veteran  matters.  In  the  short 
span  of  3  weeks,  the  first  such  centers 
vere  placed  in  operation  under  the 
leadership  of  the  VA,  and  21  of  the  cen- 
ters are  now  functioning  in  our  major 
cities  Their  mission  is  to  reach  out  to 
newly  discharged  veterans  through  tele- 
phone calls  and  home  visits  in  addition 
to  interviews  conducted  at  the  centers. 
Already  nearly  40.000  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans  have    received    this    personalizea 

The  President  ordered  the  expansion 
of  Project  100,000.  and  its  continuation 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  also 
continued  Project  Transition,  which  aids 
a  veteran  in  preparation  for  a  job  of  con- 
sequence in  industry  and  Government. 
These  programs  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  veteran  have  proved  most 
,successful  and  a  great  help  to  many  thou- 
,sands  of  veterans. 

President  Johnson  was  disturbed  .na; 
.some  veterans  returning  from  service  to 
their  country  had  difficulty  in  finding 
jobs  He  took  steps  to  alter  this  situation. 
and  veterans  are  being  contacted  by  the 
State  employment  offices  offering  their 
help  in  securing  a  meaningful  job  if  tMey 
were  unable  to  find  one  on  their  ow  n. 

His  Executive  order  permitted  the  (of- 
fering of  civil  service  transitional  ap- 
pointments up  to  the  .arade  5  level  to 
veterans  who  would  complete  their  toii- 
cation  while  working  for  the  Government. 
One  of  the  major  concerns  of  Con^iress 
and  the  veteran  organizations  had  xor 
vears  been  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
our  national  cemetery  systems.  The  Pres- 
ident courageously  pointed  up  this  prob- 


lem and  asked  that  positive  steps  be 
taken  to  insure  the  right  of  every  veteian 
10  burial  in  a  national  cemetery  near 
iiis  home.  Action  is  already  underway  m 
the  Congress  to  transfer  activities  of  the 
cemetery  systems  to  the  VA  and  to  make 
.-jie  that  the  President's  request  i"^  tul- 

nUed. 

The  Piesident's  concern  was  no  place 
:r.ore  graphically  pointed  out  than  in 
the  budset  requests  for  the  VA.  In  each 
ri  the  past  4  vears  the  VA  budget  request 
;,as  increased  by  about  S300  million  I'n- 
nuallv.  This  year's  budget  will  total  S7  3 
biihon.  The  medical  budget  of  the  VA 
has  been  expanded  over  the  Si  billion 
•:iark.  and  is  up  this  year  S58  million 
ever  last  year's  budget,  which  was  equally 
unprecedented.  The  largest  medical  le- 
■earch  budget  in  history  is  planned  lor 
n.-cal  year  1969. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  durin'; 
lie  past  4  years— the  89th  and  90th  Con- 
.i.e..,.ses— 37  new  laws  have  been  passed 
1  or  the  benefit  of  our  veterans,  and  three 
•aoie  await  the  President's  signature.  It 
:s  also  important  to  note  that  many  of 
these  laws  are  multipurpose— they  have 
manv  provisions. 

President  Johnson  has  been  a  Presi- 
dent of  vision.  He  has  made  lull  use  of 
every  facility  in  getting  these  vital  prc- 
irams  into  action.  He  realized  the  neces- 
ny  ior  changes  in  order  to  fulfill  our 
commitment  and  obligation  to  our  veter- 
ans At  the  same  time,  he  knew  the  im- 
pact that  such  programs  would  have  on 
our  Nation. 

He  knew  that  an  increase  in  pensions 
and  compensation  would  fulfill  the 
t=ir.ancial  needs  of  our  veterans,  but  at 
•he  same  time  would  spur  our  economy 
with  increased  purchasing  power.  He 
realized  the  absolute  nece.ssity  of  p:o- 
Mdinp  educational  benefits  to  our  vcter- 
,^ns  and  he  realized  the  impact  that  an 
'  Gucated  citizenry  could  have  on  our  Na- 
tion He  knew  that  medical  care  m  cur 
VA  hospitals  must  be  the  best  in  the 
^vorld.  but  at  the  same  time  he  realizea 
•he  magnificent  contributions  to  all  c. 
mankind  such  care  could  produce. 

My  fellow  Texan  has  been  a  cieat 
Prt-ident  for  veterans.  The  benefit  ol  li- 
accomplishments  will  continue  to  be 
'  eaped  for  many  years  to  come  by  all  st-- 
ments  of  our  population.  But  there  is  :.o 
one  -^  roup  who  will  remember  with  ^^rai.- 
-qde  the  actions  of  a  compassionate  Pres- 
ident more  than  the  veterans  of  this  Na- 

•  (jn    He  created  what  will  be  lemem- 

•  t-ed  as  the  era  of  the  veteran.  He  will 
be      remembered      as      the      veteran  s 

President.  „      ,  ,      , 

HP  has  been  the  veterans  Pie.^ident 
•o'  r,riW  because  he  recot:nized  fully  the 
rnperi'^'hable  nature  of  the  Nation  s  obli- 
ai.on  10  its  veterans,  but  also  because 
•..  ecopnized  the  continuing  nature  o. 
■ht  -nrengih  and  sUbihty  infused  into 
-■  ur  national  life  by  veterans  m  time  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  war.  ,    ,     .     ., 

This  latter  belief  he  described  vr.ialy 
.  ;    reception  held  in  the  White  House 
on  November  15,  1967.  when  he  .said  1 1 
Luij-  veterans. 

T  e\  i.re  «  very  great,  tremendous.  ia-,t.  r  .1 
•f-.mr'cc— and  national  resource.  "We  ouitht 
■  ,^eall7e  that  anti  recognize  it.  Their  ener- 
vie-     th'-ir    iMiVoitions,    and    their    eHort-s    ar« 
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goln?  lo  dftfrmlne  whit  kind  of  a  countrf 
we  :ive  m  and  the  kind  my  ?r-indson  nve« 
in 

The  President  has  a  constant  aware- 
ness of  what  veterans  have  done  and 
what  thev  can  do  to  build  a  greater 
America.  So  much  so  that  I  .su.H>ect  he  Ls 
thinking  ruht  now— ai'.d  will  be  rUht  up 
to  his  last  day  in  office— <.)f  additional 
ways  he  mlalit  be  able  to  express  our 
national  appreciation  of  the  contribution 
made  by  our  veterans 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nlng  cff  a  ixintlnulng  pruRram  Ui  m.Ue  cltl- 
zeruj  more  aware  ul  the  vlrtvies  and  benetlM 
..f  the  pre»«-iu  iiealth  case  sysl*'m  It  would 
.l1*.i  l>e  a  time  r.>r  mobilising  individuals  W 
rectify  the  lniidequacie«  of  t.-iday's  syitem 
It  would  make  people  more  conscious  .  f  the 
nee<l  lor  preventive  health  care  measures 
Fiirlhermore.  it  would  reinforce  the  lunillv 
doctors  role  a«  a  '.aluable  and  respected 
community  member  who  tirelessly  serves  his 
patients  and  their  ramliles  Finally.  It  would 
reap  impres.slve  local  and  national  publicity 
Jjr  the  .\cademv    its  goals  and  objectives. 


July  j;,   196S 


NATIONAL    FAMILY    HKAI.IH    WKEK 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or     KENT'CKY 

!N   rHE  HOr.-t;  of  UFfHtiENTATIVF-S 

Wednesday.  Julv  24.  196S 
Mt  carter  Mr  StK-aker  on  the  23d 
of  July,  a  re-wlution  .s;:K3nsored  by  my- 
self, the  Honorable  Thomvs  K  MoRG^s• 
and  the  Honorable  Robert  I>>le  fya,>sed 
the  Hou.se  This  action  has  been  aslced 
by  the  American  Academy  of  Gt-neral 
Practice,  which  is  .in  oriranization  com- 
i»sed  of  the  family  physicians  of  our 
countP.' 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  a 
National  Family  Health  Week  .statement 
for  inclusion  m  the  C'ivhressional  Rec- 
ord, lis  follows : 

N*TIOS*L  F^MfLY-   Heaith   Week      .\n   Af-rioN 
Program    kor    the    .Ameruav    \i  ^demt    or 

CiENERAL    PRAi.TKE 

I     THE    RCXLE    i:)r    THE     ACADEMT 

.American  medicine  today  Is  in  a  state  of 
ferment  characterised  by  doctor  shortages. 
rising  hospital  cosus  new  technical  develop- 
ments, and  increased  demand  lor  more  effl- 
cient  health  i -ire  In  an  eSort  to  resolve 
much  of  this  -unruaion  and  unrest,  the 
American  .\cad?my  of  Cieneral  Practice  has 
embarked  on  a  program  aimed  .u  establish- 
ing the  new  specialty  of  Family  Medicine 
This  .id.iptatlon  to  the  needs  of  a  changing 
society  places  the  Academy  in  the  ideal  poel- 
tlon  of  being  .ibie  t.>  emerge  from  the  present 
medical  chj^js  as  an  entity  respected  for  its 
guidance  .ind  acuvities.  and  sought  after  for 
its  demonstrated  leadership. 

A  major  problem  f.imtllar  to  the  members 
of  our  fast-paced  society  is  that  as  time  and 
energy  -ire  claimed  by  each  day  s  variety  of 
activities,  good  health  is  often  taken  for 
granted,  and  efforts  to  mainlain  good  health 
are  casually  neglected  A  great  lack  of  public 
Interest  and  concern  for  good  health  is  pain- 
fully exposed  e.ery  time  smokers  noncha- 
lantly accept  the  dangers  of  cancer,  city- 
dwellers  Ignore  their  needs  for  fret.h  nlr  and 
physical  exercue.  .ind  the  nations  populace 
stlil  for  the  most  part  Ignores  the  simple 
precaution  ui   .in   ;  iinual   physical  checkup 

In  the  Itghi  of  these  realities,  now  is  the 
appropriate  time  for  the  .\cadeniy's  doctors 
to  in.tlate  a  ma.i3ive  educational  campaign 
that  will  remind  pet.'ple  of  the  blessings  of 
good  health  that  will  stress  the  Importance 
of  maintaining  good  health,  and  that  will 
motivate  people  to  strive  for  good  health 
Naturally,  this  would  also  make  the  family 
physician  the  focal  point  of  national  interest 
in  belter  health  care. 

11     AN    OPPOSTUNrTY    rOR    LEADERSHIP 

A  National  Pamlly  Health  Week"  would 
be  the  cornerstotie  ol  such  an  endeavor  It 
would  be  an  excellent  vehicle  for  mustering 
doctors,  writers,  educ-itors.  government  offi- 
cials, and  other  opinion  leaders  in  a  unified, 
respected  effort  to  upgrade  national  altituUes 
towoj-d  health  care    It  would  be  the  begin- 


THE  U.S.  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT- 
A  JOKE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or     L.UII--.IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl A  I IVK3 

Wednesday.  July  24.  I'JiiS 
Mr  R.MiICK  Mr.  Speaker.  Kam.sey 
Clark,  r  S  .\ttorney  Cieneral,  and  his 
.-.taff  have  ii. mated  their  vendetta  against 
what  they  it-el  to  be  the  criminal  threat 
to  .•America  — that  is.  while  racism  in 
home  development. 

In  their  search  to  uncover  the  boeey- 
tnan—  white  racism' — Clark's  storm 
troopers  grant  special  concessions  to  the 
exclusive  all-white  neighborhood  in  the 
ultraprlvate  Lake  Baicroft  area  of  Falls 
Church.  Va  .  where  Ram.sey  Clark  and 
lamily  live  a  ^tTreRaled  peaceful  life. 
After  all.  he  and  his  liberal  nei>;hbors 
rationalize  their  immunily  from  wlute 
racism— they  would  not  think  of  barring 
anyone  because  of  color  The  .senreualion 
of  balancism.  ■  vu  .  balance  of  the  bank 
account  does  a  much  betti^r  Job  of  nemh- 
borhiX)d  protection.  And  Mr.  Clark  i.s  a 
gentleman — he  would  not  ihmk  of  up- 
setting his  white  neighbors  by  suing 
them  as  scsresationists. 

So  the  controversial  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—who could  find  no  crime  while  500 
blocks  of  Washinston,  DC  ,  was  loou^d 
and  burned;  who  saw  no  criminal  threat 
when  the  \'ice  Coniiniaoioner  o:  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  labeled  the 
murder  of  a  white  police  officer  by  a 
black  man  as  justifiable  homicide  ',  who 
can  find  no  racial  discrimination  in  his 
own  backyard — was  compelled  to  travel 
1,000  miles  tj  my  hometown.  Baton 
Rouge.  La.,  to  initiate  his  first  open- 
housing  suit  against  what  he  regards  as 
evil  southern  whites.  What  a  sad  dis- 
appointment— anyone  can  find  racism  in 
the  South— we  are  a  national  whipping; 
boy. 

Now  Mr.  Clark,  who  believes  m  his  per- 
sonal disobedience  to  the  law— he 
morally  objects  to  the  use  of  wiretap  evi- 
dence as  authorized  by  Congress  to 
prosecute  orgaiuzed  crime  and  narcotics 
racketeers,  possibly  because  Abe  ad- 
vises him  also — covers  it  all  over  by 
presenting   himself  as  an  eyalitanan. 

Mr.  Clark  s  extremism  for  equal  ritjhts 
apparently  extends  to  equal  riots  and 
disordci^  This  may  explain  why  he  dis- 
approved of  initiatin!;  his  open  hous- 
ing aissaults  in  northern  Virginia,  Chi- 
cago. Detroit,  New  York,  or  California. 
You  .see,  these  areas  have  their  equal 
share  of  racial  di.sorder  while  tranquil 
BatJii  Rou4C  lias  had  no  riots,  burnins. 
or  looting.  Mr.  Clark  merely  wanted  to 


make  sure  Baton  Rouue  I. as  reason  to 
ri.se  up  and  demonstrate  Us  "racl.sm."  as 
lin  example  of  what  he  and  his  race 
mixers  call  Teactionism."  Or,  we  miKhl 
explain  his  per.sonal  di.screllon  by  his 
deep  prejudice  md  hatred  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Deep  S<^^)Uth  in  rt  fusing  to  start 
his  racist  action  in  the  North  and  eLse- 
where  where  Cont^ressmen  approved  of 
open  housing  for  their  constituents  by 
votiim  for  it  It  may  be  he  simply  wanted 
to  display  the  raw  jiower  of  his  non- 
elect(»d  office  against  the  law-abiding 
southerners  whose  congressmen  do  not 
like  propertv  .-tealing  any  belter  than 
horse  stealing.  Then,  tjo,  to  undertake 
op<>n  housing  suits  m  the  .North  might 
defeat  Mr.  Clark's  congressional  friends 
who  favorably  voted  for  the  socialistic 
housing  experiment  That  would  go 
against  party  loyalty. 

Can  anyone  be  so  naive  as  not  to  un- 
der.vtand  that  the  complainant,  Paul  J. 
Brown,  is  not  a  Louisian&  resident,  but 
a  Texan,  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  I^bor  What  a  gimmick  this  is  - 
a  taxpayer's  servant,  a  Federal  block- 
buster in  league  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's offlcc — and  from  Texas. 

Then  again  this  might  be  the  only 
program  by  which  the  Great  Society 
team— the  unholy  three— can  foresee 
success  and  acceptability  for  tlieir 
dreamchild,  a  Socialistic  Federal  hous- 
ing program  under  HUD.  Po.s-sibly  they 
feel  Itiey  must  destroy,  by  bankruptcy, 
private  biuldcrs  and  developers;  then  as 
private  construction  disappears,  their  fi- 
nanciers ha->e  an  uncompetitive  chance 
to  educate  the  people  to  accept  the  de- 
bacle of  .socialist  housing. 

World  opinion  will  judge  his  action 
and  know  w  ha"  a  .-mall,  lialeful  man  he 
must  be  to  loo.se  his  vengeance  on  his 
ow n  people.  If  only  he  could  overcome  his 
antiwhite  prejudice  long  enough  to 
prosecute  Communists  and  criminals, 
what  a  peaceful  country  this  could  be. 
His  problem  must  be  that  his  colored 
maid  was  a  student  of  Dr  Spock  and  as 
of  yet  he  lias  not  been  able  to  overcome 
the  handicap. 

As  It  is,  his  fascism  is  showing.  His 
motivating  interests  are  never  law  and 
order,  but  sucli  punishments  and  ex- 
cu.ses  as  he  prefers  to  mete  out. 

Tvranls  are  made,  not  born  In  G^-r- 
many,  after  Hitler,  judges  and  attorneys 
general  were  tried  for  their  crimes  of 
personal  discretion  against  their  people. 
We  deal  at  arms  length. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  m  the  Record 
the  news  clipping  from  the  front  page 
of  the  Washmpton  Post  for  July  23.  and 
other  news  clippings  of  crimes  of  vio- 
lence which  .seem  m  no  way  to  motivate 
our  US.  Attorney  General  into  action— 
Ills  interest  lies  only  in  school  and  hous- 
ing crimes  from  white  racism. 

The  clippings  follow  ; 
(From  the  VV.ishlngton   .DC  I    Post.  July  23. 

196«| 
L'NiTED    States    File.s    First   Suit    j  or    Open 

HuUSINU 

Nt  w  Oni-f  ANS  July  22  -  Developers  uf  tlirce 
Baton  Rouge  subdivi.sions  were  charged  tixlay 
with  discrimm.itiiig  ag.unst  Nev!r..)e3  m  the 
hrst  i.ivisuit  filed  under  the  new  Feder.il  i  inn 
•lOusing  act. 

The  suit,  filed  In  V  S.  Dutrict  Ccurt  here  by 
the    Justice    Department,    named    six    Baton 
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R„uge    firms    .aid    five   of    their    top   officials 

••^?he:"werTc.Kirged  with  selling  houses  In 
,.ie  r.neU,pmrnu.'only  to  *'bite  persohB  and 
engaging  -In  a  pattern  or  practice  of  racial 
uLscnminaliun"   ui  their  s.ile.  .eencv 

Durwood  oully.  president  of  Gully  Agency^ 
luc.  said  in  a  telephone  Interview  that  the 
allegation  In  the  suit  is     untrue  '  as  applied 

■^"oul.y^la^d   the  per.son  responsible  lor  the 

charges  was  laul  J.  »->*';'„;^°f  1^1,''^!- 
-cribcd  ius  an  executive  in  the  VS.  D«P^r\ 
ment  ol  Iab,.r  He  said  Brown  was  shown  a 
hou  e  m  one  uf  the  three  subdivisions. 
jerterson Terrace,  which  he  wanted  to  buy 
*' th  a  100  per  cent  Veterans'  Administration 

''"•■The  s  ,k-s  person  s:  .ted  that  the  particular 
house  i:einontioned  v. as  not  available  uiic  er 
FHA^Fcdoral  Housing  Administration  .  or  \  A 
because  of  the  mort^.ige  discount  rate,  ihcu 
7'  ,  or  8  per  tent.'    Oully  said. 

:  luat  particular  house  w^as  -°t  adyertised 
•IS  being  available  under  FHA  or  VA.     Gully 
t^id    •  Thus  the  allegation  per  se  is  untrue. 
He  s.ua  there  uere   no  Negroes  in  Jefferson 

^"^rrother  two  .subdivisions  are  Sherwood 
Forest  Place  and  BrusUla  Place  One  of  the 
u" eupe^  of  Sherwood  Forest  P'-e  said  no 
Negroes  had  attempted  to  buy  a  home  there. 
Other  firms  named  in  the  suit  ^.^^^  ^nlp- 
ncrs  and  Day  Real  Estate.  Inc.:  Town  and 
•ounm  Homes,  Inc  ;  K  ^  B  Enterprises^ 
inc-.  Myer-Yarbrough  Really,  Inc.  and 
Mver  Development  Corp. 

l"e  Oover'^nment   asked   for  an  lhJ^"<^  'O" 
to  end  the  alleged  discrimination  and  sought 
o  requie  that  the  defendants  t.ike  ■■reason- 
able sto^  to  correct  the  effect,  of  past  dis- 

<'^i:Z;^:?"nlly  homes  wu,  not  be  coverec^by 

aie  ..pen  housing  law  until  '  ^^J  ■'\°^^,^,l 
the  Justice  Department  was  able  to  use  tne 
-Iw  becauL  many  of  the  builders'  homes  In 
the  LotUslai^a  developments  were  covered  by 
Federal    mortgage   guarantees.  ..  ^,,^. 

The    laws    provisions   outlawing   discriml- 
naTl  ,n  by  builders  and  de^;elopers  in  hou-ng 
Ucvelopments     constructed     "°d"    .^^"^^ 
nnancmg     or     Federally     guaranteed      oans 
went  into  effect  unniediately  when  Pres  dent 
Johnson   signed   the    bill   Into   law   April    11. 
Ii;!me""hat'lndivlduals  have  Purchased  with 
Federal  finnaclng  are  not  covered  "«"!  19™^ 
rrhe  supreme  Court  ruled  in  June  that  an 
ISCoMaw  forbids  all  racial  chscr^lnaUon  - 
,h.  ^^\p  and  rental  of  housing.  But  this  law 
reiuirc'eahi:  only  after  an  ^dividual  has 
hied  •!  suit  and  won  a  court  order.  The  1968 
^cT     nde     Which    the    Justice    Department 
acled.    provides    specific    enforcement     ma- 
chlnery  I  

iFrom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Evening  Star, 

Julv   23.   19681 
B^NK      HOLDUPS      CONTINt^E      AS      THREE      ROB 

CHILLUM     UNTT 

Three  men  robbed  a  bank  at  Eastern  Ave- 
nt^  and  Chlllum  Road  in  Prince  Georges 
count  today  in  the  ninth  area  bank  holdup 
sin«  last  Wednesday  and  the  fourth  In  24 

'^  TodaVs  holdup  was  at  the  f'BS^J'^ 
branch  of  the  Central  Bank  °^  Maryland^ 
'823  Eastern  Ave  ,  in  the  Rlggs  Plaza  shop- 
ning  center  Just  across  the  District  line.  It 
WIS   the  third  robbery   therd  since  January, 

an  official  said.  ,  ^  ,,  cnn  todav 

The  robbers  got  an  estimated  $1,500  toda,^ 
The  previous  eight  bank  robberies  netted 
bandits  more  than  $104,000.  Some  $36,000 
w^  t.iken  in  three  holdups  yesterday,  one 
Tn  the  District  and  two  in  Prince  Georges 
County. 

AIX    ARE    ARMED 

in  t.iday-3  robbery,  the  bandits  entered 
the  bank  about  10:10  a.m..  each  armed.  One 
vaulted  over  a  counter  while  the  other  two 
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herded  three  employes  and  a  customer  into 

'^  Thf  mTn^ger.  Bernard  Kane,  and  the  un- 
identified cu.nomer  each  were  hit  "^  the 
h4d    wltb    a    gun    and    suffered    superficial 

'"Afte"the  b..ndits  had  r.uisacked  four  tell- 

hat    sunglasses  and  c.irrymg  a  re\oUer. 

•^he  third  was  described  as  about  5  feet  3. 

?he  National  Bank  of  Washington  brancfi 
.,r  sR-iO  South  Capitol  St  was  the  first  struck 
vesterday  When  three  bandits  entered  about 
\o  30  a  m.  They  escaped   with   an  estimated 

*'The°other  two  banks  hrUl  up  ve^^^^ay 
weTe  Prince  Georges  County  ^^^-^-^f  °  J^^^ 
Citizens  Bank  of  Maryland.  One.  ,.t  bheriff 
Road  and  George  Palmer  Kighwav  '^f^r  the 

Sover  indusilal  ^--^f^^^- ^^^ ^^^""^^J 
$11  212  bv  four  men  at  11 :50  a.m.  Tht  oine.. 
a  Indian  Head  Highway  and  Audrey-^Lane  n 
the  Eastover  shopping  center  in  Oxon  HiiL 
^L  hit  about  7:10  P  m.  by  five  men  who  fied 
with  $8,402 


HELD    AT    CCNPOINT 

In  the  District  holdup,  three  employes  :,nd 
several  customers  were  held  at  ^""P"'"^^^^ 
one  bandit  while  two  others  vaulted  the 
counter    and    started    putting    money    m    a 

'"■^he  ^^b'bei^lhen  ran  from  the  bank  and 

''DuTn';the  robbery  at  the  Sheriff  Road 
bank  brinch.  two  employes  were  hit  on  the 
head  and  face  with  guns,  but  neither  re- 
Sutred  hospltiU  treatment,  according  to 
Prince  Georges  County   police 

Three  of  the  bandit,  carried  revolvers  and 
wore  beards  or  goatees.  They  told  three  em- 
Dloves  to  lie  on  the  floor  and  directed  a 
Fourth  U>  open  two  c;tsh  drawers.  Aft^r  get- 
ting th"  money,  they  herded  the  en;Plovos 
Into  a  back  room,  then  fied  In  a  white  and 
maroon   car,   police   said. 

IFrom  the  Washington  ID.C  >  D..i!y  News, 
'  July  24.  19631 

FBI  REPORT  FOLLOWS  DEATH  DL-TAU.S.  BAL- 
LISTIC TESTS  MAY  UNSNARL  INQUEST  MAS- 
TERY ,  ,    , 

(By  NicViolao  H'jrroc.v) 
An  FBI  ballistics  expert  is  expected  today 
to  report  on  which  pistol  or  pistols  fired  the 
bulle?  that  last  July  14  killed  Theodore  R 
Lawson  seconds  after  he  was  questioned  by 
poiice  during  a  looting  investigation  at  14th 

""ll'^i-s'ln^wn  that  the  FBI  Laboratory 
checked  five  police  service  revolvers  Incuding 
those  carried  bv  two  officers  transferred  to 
taUon  duty  after  Mr.  Lawson's  death  and  t^.e 
pistol  checked  out  to  13th  Precinct  P^t  Al- 
fred S.  Cassinelli. 

MISSING     WITNESS 

Meanwhile  Pvt.  Cassinelli  and  P.t.  Gerald 
W  Adams  told  newsmen  that  a  key  witness 
tosubsuntiate  their  version  of  the  confron- 
Tat  on  wUh  Mr.  Lawson  has  not  been  located^ 

Missing,  they  said,  is  f  <^'"°\,/;"^";,' 
Mitchell  of  1825  Vernon-st  nw.  who  P\t. 
5Sams  has  testified  first  called  attention  to 
^  Lawson's  car  as  the  officers  investigated 
^e  luting  of  a  Safeway  Store  branch  at  1931 

'*i''c"cordinB  to  Pvt.  Adams.  Mr.  Mitchell,  de- 
scribed as  I  heavy  set  Negro  man  wearing  a 
w'de-brimmed  straw  hat.  told  him  that  he 


..w  -.len  goods  from  the  looted  Safeway 
puced  in  Mr  Lciwson's  car  parked  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  south  of  the  store. 

The  testimony  is  crucial  because  under  po- 
lice regulations  officers  may  fire  at  a  1  leemg 
elon  or  ,n  defense  of  their  own  l;ves^  "  the 
officers  h..d  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Law 
itTn  liad  l.>oted  the  Safeway  ,a  felony)  t 
m"  hV^ab-stantiate  the  use  of  their  guns  un- 
der  nrcsent  police  rules, 

kt    Ca-ssinelli  churned  the  informant  has 

been    th-ea^-ned.    He    did    not    identify    the 

ource  of   threats    Coroner  Richard  %\helton 

'.sued  ;.  plf-a  th:.t  •■:,nyone  knowing  his  .Mr. 

Ma^eir,',     ^^hercubouts    is    urged    to    step     . 

'''AV'The  hearing  before  the  six-meniber 
coruner^s  jurv  clo.sed  its  third  day  yesterday. 
Dr  WillK  m"  J.  Brownlee.  deputy  coroner, 
^.stlficd  that  Mr.  Lawsons  body  h.id  four  bul- 
IctLc^es.  but  none  of  them  showed  s:ens  of 
l)Owder  burns. 

A  la-se  group  CI  cr.ilian  witnesses  luue 
testified  that  one  police  officer  held  his  pistol 
mside  Mr.  Lawson's  car  and  fired  .a  t.ie 
Prhice  Georges  County  resident  .-.i  pomt- 
hl,  nk  r.inge. 

Dr  Whelton  explruned.  however.  th..t  ur. 
Brownlee's  t^timony  did  not  rule  out  close- 
range  shooting  because  the  powder  flash  may 
havl  scorched  the  clothes  of  the  victim  and 
o  touched  the  skin.  The  body  was  nude 
V  hen  examined  by  Dr.  Brownlee.  testmiony 
evealed  In  other  cases  the  cloUtes  have 
been  held  by  hnm.cide  detectives  f..r  separate 
analvsis. 

Ur"  Brownlee  .said  Mr.  Lawson  died  of  a 
bullet  which  entered  his  back  ^^\''^\"'\^- 
point  about  15'.,  inches  from  the  top  of  his 
held  .nd  left  the  body  after  lollo^.nng  a 
slightlV  ■•downward''  path  from  the  victim  s 
S.  "two  other  bullet  wounds,  neither  of 
which  would  have  been  laud  ^^•"- ^°^^^^  ^^ 
the  victim's  s'houlder  and  back.  A  lourt.i 
bullet  passed  thru  Mr.  Lawson's  foreann. 
Dr   Brj'AiUee  s.ud. 


THREE    IN    THE    BACK 

He  testified  that  three  of  the  four  bulltt^ 
clearlv  entered  Mr,  Lawson's  body  from  tne 
back'..nd  that  only  one  slug  had  actua.  . 
been  recovered  In  the  body  He  said  Mr.  -^.^■- 
lon  had  an  alcohol  content  in  his  blood  of 
"2  higher  than  the  level  Judged  as  into.uca- 
ton  m  automobile  c..ses.  Mr.  Lawson  also 
apparently  had  taken  a  cold  tablet  or  t-iblets 
before  lus  death,  which  Dr.  Brown  ee  ack- 
nowledged might  have  effected  the  degree  oi 
his  intoxication. 

Mso  expected  to  testify  today  are  deu-c- 
tives  from  the  homicide  squad  wno  may  be 
able  to  confirm  whether  the  trunk  of  Mr. 
Lawson's  cor  actually  conuuned  goods  stolen 
from  the  store  and  wheUier  any  of  t,he:,e 
goods  bore  his  fingerprints. 

In  the  first  three  days  of  the  lieanng  a 
strange  pattern  of  sharply  --tff'S 
t^stimonv  has  emerged.  A  series  of  ciMlian 
witnesses  have  claimed  that  Mr.  L---n;-as 
nrst  shot  by  Pvt  Cassinelli  seconds  i.Iter  he 
stepped  into  his  car. 

pVt  cassinelli.  on  the  other  hand,  firmly 
denied  last  Friday  that  he  fired  nis  pistol 
during  the  incident.  No  oviUun  witness  as 
vet  hL  been  able  to  identify  a  single  oUier 
po'.iceman   who   nred   at   tne   car. 

iFrom  the  W.^shin^ton  (DC  )   Daily  News. 
'  July  24,   19581 

Mur-PHY    CITES    PROBLEMS   IN    POLICE   INTECRA- 
TION  :    MIXED  POLICE  PATROLS  FAVORED 

I  By  Caro'ie  Shifrin) 
Public  Safetv  Director  Patrick  V,  Murphy 
svd  vesterdav'that  .all-Negro  police   patrols 
in  the  District's  all-Negro  areas  was  an  im- 
noqslbilitv  at  this  time. 

^.^e  numbers  game  alone  precludes  elimi- 
nation of  all  whit«  patrols  in  Negro  areas 
he  sud    ■  I  certainly  ^.vor  integrated  patrols 
and  we  have  been  increasing  them. 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  jjoUce  force  Is  still 
only  about  33  per  cent  Neftrci  even  tiio  tiaif 
the  recruiu  in  May  and  June  were  Negro 
•We  re  clOBlng  the  icap  but  us  .i  slow  process 
because  its  a  !an?e  department."  he    idded 

He  said  so  far  he  has  preferred  that  the 
precincts  voluntarily  '  inte^ate  their  pH- 
irols.  That's  not  to  Imply  that  I  wen  t  :<ike 
stronger  measure*.  '  he  .'i»«ld,  adding  that  he 
would  be  reviewing  it  so<-)n 

His  comments  came  it  i  press  conference 
with  Mayor  Walter  B  Washington.  In  which 
the  mayor  talked  at  length  about  police- 
community  relations 

■  Police-community  relations  Is  a  critical 
problem — one  that  needs  .utentlon.  one  that 
needs  action  '  Mayor  Washington  said  But 
he  declined  to  say  what  specific  actions  he 
would  take 

He  al.<o  declined  to  comment  on  recent 
Black  United  Front  proposals  urging  more 
stringent  regulations  on  [x>llce  use  of  ^'uns 
and  the  employment  "f  Nf-«ro  policemen  in 
the  city's  Negro  cummunltles 

Mr  Murphy  said  i  ack  of  good  police  com- 
munity rel  itn^ns  .vas  a  problem  '>f  not 
thoroly  Mhder.st.incling  complex  problems 
The  police  don  '  understand  .ill  the  prob- 
lems in  the  community  and  the  citizens  don't 
understand  the  complexities  >f  law  enforce- 
ment TTiey  are  unhappy  'With  much  of 
the  system  where  the  policeman  is  a  visible 
sign  ot  that  .system,  or  of  government   " 

During  '.he  press  conference.  Mr  Murphy 
A.iO  i<ald 

He  had  received  i  report  rrum  Police  Chief 
John  B  L-iyton  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Chemical  Mace  and  that  a  decision  on  its 
further  use  ;n  the  District  would  be  made 
soon. 

Shotguns  are  .still  being  carried  In  a  lim- 
ited number  of  police  cars,  mostly  those  of 
top  ofBciais 

He  had  isked  tor  a  study  on  whether  bank 
robberies  have  oc^iurred  in  institutions  where 
there  are  .irmed  i^iards 

Some  150  inemployed  District  youths  will 
be  trained  lor  jobs  in  police  and  security 
work  ivs  guarls.  communications  ofBcers.  fin- 
gerprint technicians  and  researchers  under 
a  newly-approved  Labor  Department  grant. 

[From    the    Washington    iDCi    Dally    News, 

July  24.   19681 
Ten  Ocao.   18  Wovnded  in  Cleveland  Riot: 

Gr.^ROSMEN  Dispatched  to  icENE  o»  .Sniper 

B.\rTi  E 

Clevel.and  Jui>  J4 — Snipers  with  auto- 
matic weapons  (ought  police  thru  the  night 
and  early  t<<lay  turning  a  major  section  of 
the  city  s  predominantly  Negro  East  Side  into 
a  battleground  m  what  was  described  as  a 
nationwide  Black  Power  plot 

.\  force  of  12600  National  Guardsmen,  using 
armored  personnel  carriers  and  borrowed 
trucks  !rom  Brink  s,  Inc  moved  into  the  area 
at  sunrise  with  orders  to  "shoot  to  kill 
snipers   ' 

Ten  persons  were  killed  by  gunfire  in- 
cluding three  p-illce  officers,  three  snipers 
and  four  Negnes  ipparently  caught  in  the 
crossfire 

Eighteen  other  perfions,  10  of  them  police- 
men, were  wounded  Two  of  the  wounded 
oificers  are   in  critical   condition. 

Police  made  53  arrests. 

Plrebombing.  looting  and  assaults  on  civil- 
ians were  widespread 

It  was  the  nations  worst  racial  disorder 
since  the  destructive  Washington  noting 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  Dr 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr    in  April 

M.ANY     FIRES 

Apartments,  stores  and  cars  were  set  afire. 
For  two  miles  along  both  sides  of  Superior 
av.  a  major  thorofare,  firemen  braved  sniper 
fire  to  battle  blazes  Ignited  by  nioloiov  cock- 
tails. 

The  flumes  ranged   from   Ea.st   105th  st.   In 
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the  area  where  the  snipers  were  holed  up.  to 
the  city  limits  two  miles  away 

The  shooting  lasted  more  than  five  hours 
last  night  and  early  today  It  subsided  dur- 
ing a  driving  rainstorm,  then  erupted  again 
at  an  Intersection  In  the  heart  of  a  hve-block 
.irea  where  the  disturbances  first  broke  out. 

Mayor  Carl  H  .Stokes  the  first  Negro  ever 
elected  head  of  a  major  American  city,  be- 
lieved the  violence  may  have  been  planned. 
There  la  a  definable  group  Involved,"  he 
said  We  ve  been  running  It  down  since  yes- 
terday afternoon  We  were  trying  to  ascertain 
just  what  the  fragments  of  Informati.'n 
were  " 

Police  said  the  snipers  were  using  auto- 
matic carbines,  at  least  one  machlnegun  MI 
rifles  and  .-.hotguns. 

REl  KNTS 

Ctij\-  James  A  Rhodes  mobili/ed  the  swte  s 
15200  national  guardsmen  and  sent  4000  of 
them  to  Cleveland  Mr  Stokes  first  requested 
the  troops  be  kept  from  the  irea  of  violence 
to  give  'he  Negroes  a  chance  to  see  if  ihev 
can  control  their  community"  M'>menus 
later,  he  relented  and  JOOO  'roop.s  took  to 
the  streets. 

■Mr  Stokes  earlier  had  phoned  Cmv 
Rhodes,  who  was  in  Cincinnati  at  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  The  Governor 
then  rushed  "Vit  wf  the  ballroom  during  a 
speech  bv  President  Johnson  For  the  Gov- 
ernors itory  see  Page  7  i 

Fred  uhmed  "  Evans,  a  Black  Nationali.st 
leader  arrested  by  three  policemen  before 
dawn  told  officers  he  and  17  others  Instigated 
the  shooting 

If  my  carbine  hadn  t  Jammed  I  would 
have  killed  you  three,  police  quoted  him  as 
saying  I  had  you  In  my  sights  when  my 
rifle  J  mimed   " 

UOASTS 

Patrolman  David  Hicks  said  Evans  bo.isted 
that  lie  <ind  17  other  men  began  hring  at 
officers  because  you  ix>lice  have  bothered  us 
too  long"  When  told  that  three  snipers  had 
been  slain.  Mr  Evans  said,  thev  died  for  a 
worthy  cause   '   according  to  Mr    Hicks 

We    asked    him    where    his    weapon    was. 
said  Sgt   Ronald  Heinz"  He  pointed  to  busses 
m  front  of  a  house    We  found  a  loaded  car- 
bine, five  boxes  of  ammunition  and  a  nrst- 
ald  kit. ' 

"I  believe  this  is  a  conspiracy  bv  black 
militant  groups  to  cause  disturbances  not 
only  in  Ohio  but  all  across  the  US  to  prove 
they  are  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
that  they  can  do  anything  they  want  at  any 
time.  '  said  sute  Ati]  Gen  S  T  Del  Corso. 
commander   "f    'i'l-   Ohio   National    Ou.ird. 
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terms  of  Income  support  (welfare I  for  the 
individual  farmer.  The  present  system  Is 
backwards  the  bigger  the  farm,  the  bigger 
the  payments,  and  vice  versa. 

You  may  wish  to  examine  the  self-interest 
of  those  lobbying  for  extension  of  the  pro- 
grams and  .igalnst  limitation  on  payments. 

To  Illustrate  last  week  John  H.  Butter- 
field.  Pnna  111  stopped  to  see  me  with  that 
message  He  identified  himself  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  National  Corn  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  Boone  Iowa  After  he  left  I  checked 
public  records  and  found  that  In  1966  he 
got  $15  543  in  payments. 

Last  Saturday  I  cot  59  tel€«ranis  from 
Texas  people  urging  extension  of  the  bill 
without  aniPiulment 

A  typical  message  warning  that  my  amend- 
ment would  ruin  the  economy  of  this 
country"  was  from  Ercell  Glvens,  Abernathy. 
Texas 

In  1967  his  paynient-s  came  to  ?163  150  An 
i:npressive  guaranteed  annual  income'  at 
■  ixpavers'  expense,  wouldn't  you  agree?  Of 
nurse,  he  didn't  put  the  povernnienl-pay- 
ment  figure  in  his  telegram  Neither  did  'he 
iitliers. 

Sj  it  goes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PaI'L  FlNDLtY, 

Representatire  in  Congress. 

r  S  'S'ou  can  easily  check  on  how  big  the 
payments  were  to  those  lobbying  your  office 
.\sk  the  document  room  for:  Part  3.  Senate 
hearings  on  HR  10509  (lists  individual  pay- 
meirs  in  1966)  :  Part  2.  Senate  hearings  on 
HR  16913  ilLsts  individual  pavmenus  in 
1967'     Fns.-lnatlng  reading. 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

I  IF    ILLINOLS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPFtESENTATlVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  totiay  I 
mailed  the  !ollowin<4  letter  to  my  House 
colleagues: 

Re     H  R.     17126.     Extension     of     Fo.:<l     and 
Agricultural    Act    of    1965 

Dear  Colleagle:  '  Ho-hum  Here  i  onies 
another  Flndley  memo  on  the  firm  bil! 

If  that's  your  reaction.  I  couldn't  blame 
vou  a  bit'  "The  bill  still  may  not  make  the 
House  fioor.  but  rumors  stir  once  more  The 
stakes  .ire  so  high  In  terms  of  cost  to  t.\x- 
payer  and  damage  to  our  agricultural  market 
system,  that  I  ask  your  indulgence  once  more. 

.^.'neiiLlment^  t.i  limit  payments  will  be 
offered  mine  puts  the  ceiling  per  recipient 
at  tluOOO)  A  limit  at  some  level  is  long 
overdue    Pavments  can  be  Justified  ('nly   in 
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NFXT  HEALTH  DIRECTOR:  ROBEKT 
QUARLES  MARSTON 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJU'sday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
ol  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, I  would  like  to  express  my  uveal 
.satisfaction  with  the  recent  appointment 
of  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston  as  Director  ot 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  fine  work  that  Di 
Marston  has  done  as  director  of  the 
rcKional  medical  program  and  as  .^d- 
mini.strator  of  the  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  and  I  can 
say  with  confidence  that  NIH  has  a  Di- 
recU)r  who  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
ciiallenKes  that  will  be  facing  Inm  in  the 
coming  years.  A  recent  New  York  Time.'; 
article  outlimng  Dr.  Marston's  creden- 
tials gives  ample  evidence  to  support  my 
expectations  and  further  demonstrates 
the  reason  why  we  in  Congress  should  be 
appreciative  that  such  an  eminently 
ciualified  man  has  accepted  this  very  im- 
t)ortant  post.  I  submit  this  article  for  the 
Recohd.  as  follows: 
Nkxt  Hfalth  Director:  Robert  Qvarles 
Marston 

WAsHiN-croN  July  18-  On  Feb.  1  196f. 
Or  Robert  Quarles  Marston.  a  physician  anil 
clean  of  a  medical  school,  took  command  oi 
a  new  Federal  enterprise  that  was  distrusted 
and  reared  by  many  American  doctors  In  the 
2;  \  ears  that  have  Intervened  he  has  so 
lar  a.siuttged  these  fears  that  today  the  re- 
gional medical  programs  on  heart  disease, 
ranctr  and  stroke  have  gained  almost  nalion- 
wide  acceptance  and  more  important-  co- 
operatiun 


This  triumph  of  diplomacy  was  one  of  the 
rea-sons  the  gray  haired.  >*°"-«P°>'«"  J^*^: 
pnlan  has  been  named  the  next  director  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  and  most  influential  insti- 
tutions for  medical  and  biological  research 
At  a  news  conference  today.  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  .secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
WeU.ire,  cited  Dr.  Mar.ston's  "splendid  han- 
aune  "  of  the  Institutes'  division  of  Regional 
Medical  proprams  Dr  Marston  will  become 
director  Sept  1  when  Dr  James  A.  Shannon 
retires  after  13  intluential  years  in  the  poi.t. 

ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

The  new  appointment  was  announced  yes- 
torduv  hv  the  White  House 

In  "l'l06  Dr  Marston  came  to  his  nrst 
major  administrative  post  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  irom  the  ^^"'versity  of 
Miss.s.sippl.  where  he  had  been  vice  chance  ii^ 
and  dean  of  the  medical  school  Just  a  few 
davs  before  hi.s  43d  birthday  he  took  on  the 
job  of  administering  the  federally  supported 
enterprise  that  prew  out  of  the  Presidents 
comnub-.ion    on    Heart    Dl.'^ease.    Cancer    and 

Stroke  „  ,„ 

It  is  wldelv  believed  that  this  new  proup 
,,(  rcplonal  p'rograms  would  serve  to  set  up 
a  network  of  regional  centers  where  patients 
would  be  given  the  most  up-to-date  treat- 
ment lor  these  major  disease.s. 

This  was  the  basis  for  distrust  of  the  pro- 
pram  bv  doctors  across  the  country.  They  saw 
the  Regional  Medical  Programs  as  another 
Federal  intrusion  that  would  take  away 
manv  of  their  private  patient.s.  Congress  had 
already  deleted  from  the  law  any  POfsibi  ity 
that  .such  a  network  would  exist.  But  the 
lear  remained 

By  tireless  diplomacy  and  persuasion  and 
by  drawing  critics  into  the  planning  of  re- 
P.on.il  programs.  Dr  Marston  managed  to 
^onvmc'e  inost  persons  that  the  enterprise 
was  rcallv  a  series  of  regional  cooperative 
p;opramsto  update  the  ^'-^tment  of  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  stroke  by  education  and 

''^Thc  new  appointment  will  lake  Dr.  Mars- 
ton :rom  another  important  Federal  health 
post  that  he  has  held  only  since  April  1.  On 
That  date  he  was  named  «d"]»nlstrator  of 
the  new  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Administration,  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  that  has 
been  accorded  status  equal  to  that  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  ^  ^  „, 
■I  find  us  I  look  back  over  the  htst  three  or 
four  years  that  I  apparently  am  having  in- 
creasing dimculty  holding  a  job.  '  Dr.  Mars- 
ton said  today 

From  a  glance  at  his  biography,  no  one 
would  judge  that  lack  of  talent  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  difficulty.  He  wa£ 
born m  Toana.  Va..  on  Feb.  12.  1923  and 
graduated  from  Virginia  Military  Institute 
m  l'J43  and  the  Medical  College  ol  Virginia 

in  1947  ^   ,         ,„ 

He  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar,  studying  In 
England  under  the  Nobel  Prize-winner.  Prof. 
Howard  Florev:  served  an  Internship  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  In  Baltimore  and  a  resi- 
dency at  Vanderbllt  University  and  then 
worked  at  the  Institute  on  the  role  of  in- 
fection after  whole  body   irradiation. 

As  a  Markle  Fellow  he  served  at  the  Medi- 
cal college  of  Virginia  and  then  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  with  subsequent  faculty 
,>ostsat  Virginia  and  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi where  he  became  dean  of  medicine  In 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Ann  Carter 
G arnett  They  have  three  children.  Ann.  Rob- 
ert and  Wesley  and  despite  work-days  that 
begin  early  in  the  morning  at  his  office  in 
Bethesda  and  end  late  In  the  evening,  often 
with  conferences  at  his  home,  he  does  find 
time  for  family  affairs. 

This  spring,  for  example,  he  was  able  to 
salvage  enough  time  from  his  administrative 


post  to  take  the  family  on  a  sailing  and 
camping  vacaUon  in  the  Caribbean. 

Dr  Marston.  a  spare  man  of  above  average 
height  has  gray  hair  of  a  shade  that  could 
reasonably  be  called  •distinguished  ■; 

•We  did  that  to  him,  "  said  an  aide  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  A  friend  denied 
that  this  was  BO.  There  has  been  gray  in  his 
hair  since  medical  school  and  the  pace  of 
administrative  duties  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  seems  only  to 
have  Increa.sed  it  somewhat 


ROBERT  ACOSTA:   BLINDNESS  WAS 
NOT   HIS   GREATEST   HANDICAP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  24.  1968 
Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  school 
district  the  size  and  quality  as  that  of 
the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  number  of  highly  gifted,  dedi- 
cated teachers.  Robert  Joseph  Acosta   a 
teacher  at  Chatsworth  High  School,  lo- 
cated in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  section 
of  Los  Angeles,  numbers  among  the  best. 
Yet  years  ago  when,  after  completion 
of  two  academically  distinguished  years 
at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles   he  applied  for  entrance  into  the 
school  of  education,  school  authorities 
resisted   Thev  acknowledped  his  accom- 
plishments:  though  born  into  an  often 
maligned  minority  group  in  California 
as  the  son  of  Mexican-American  laborers, 
he  was  a  fine  athlete,  a  camp  counselor. 
a  superior  scholar,  a  member  of  the  stu- 
dent council  and  of  several  student  socie- 
ties at  his  high  school  as  well  as  vice 
president  of  his  senior  class  thei-e.  and 
an  A-average  student  at  UCLA.  But  he 
suffered  from  what  officials  choose  to  caU 
an  insurmountable  handicap.  You  see. 
Robert  Acosta  is  blind.  No  blind  persori 
had  ever  earned  a  teaching  credential 
from  UCLA.  "It  could  not  be  done. 

■What  UCLA  officials  did  not  realize  is 
that  it  could  be  done.  It  took  an  extraor- 
dinary young  man  to  prove  it.  and 
Robert  Acosta  is  such  a  man. 

In  spite  of  a  congenital  birth  defect 
that  left  him  100-percent  blind  in  both 
eyes,  young  Acosta  joined  the  Y'MCA. 
learned  to  swim  at  an  early  age.  partic- 
ipated in  wrestling,  track,  weight  lifting 
horseback  riding,  water  skiing,  hiking, 
touch  football,  basketball,  and  even 
flrchcry 

After  the  sixth  grade  he  attended  a 
regular  junior  and  senior  high  school 
where  he  proved  his  leadership  ability 
and  achieved  the  academic  distinction 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

Acosta  did  not  despair  or  change  his 
goal  of  becoming  a  teacher  after  hav- 
ing been  refused  admission  to  the 
school  of  education  at  UCLA.  He  con- 
tinued his  campaign  and  finally  was  ac- 
cepted—with some  reluctance— by  the 
school  of  education  at  Califorma  State 
College  at  Los  Angeles.  Their  attitude 
was  one  of  skeptism— unjustified,  it 
seems  because  Acosta  maintained  an  A 
average  and  became  the  first  totally 
blind  student  to  earn  a  teaching  cre- 
dential from  the  school. 


Mr  Spccke--.  time  does  not  permit 
my  mentioning  every  obstacle  faced  by 
this  extraordi'.ury  young  man  before  he 
convinced  school  authorities  to  give  hun 
a  cktssroom.  Sttfice  to  say  that  his  s^reat- 
cst  handicap  w.is  not  his  blindnc&s.  but 
the  .'-kepticism  of  those  in  the  .sighted 

world.  ^, 

Manieca  High  School  m  northern 
California  finally  aareed  to  take  a 
chance,  and  Robert  Acosta  embarked  up- 
on his  profcK.sional  career. 

As  a  teacher,  a  in'ofes.sional.  and  a 
bUnd  man,  there  was  a  lot  to  be  done. 
The  road  was  not  easy,  but  he  more  than 
achieved  his  goal  of  being  a  "good  ' 
teacher.  Administrators  of  Chatsworth 
High  School,  where  he  now  teaches,  de- 
scribe him  as  a  "very  remarkable  young 
man.  an  inspiration  to  all.  ability  well 
above  the  average,  outstanding  for  a 
voung  teacher,  certainly  as  good  or  niuch 
better  than  the  majority  of  teachers." 

Mr     Speaker,    these    words    make    no 
mention  of  Robert  Acosta's  blindness,  or 
of   the   fact   that   he   is   the   first   blind 
teacher  in  the  Los  Angeles  elementary 
and  secondary  .school  system.  He  is  sim- 
ply another  who  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
those  who  rate  as  -■superior  among  the 
teachers  in  the  Los  Angeles  school  sys- 
tem  he   is  but   another  who   has  fur- 
thered    his    education     by     earning     a 
masters  degree,  by  achieving  a  relation- 
ship with  his  .students  based  on  mutual 
respect    Like  other  "good"  teachers  the 
esteem   with  which  he   is  held   can  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  additional 
responsibilities  he  is  asked  to  shoulder. 
And  so    Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  his 
classroom  duties.  Acosta  has  been  and  is 
an  adviser  to  several  student  organiza- 
tions, including  the  Future  Teachers  of 

America.  .  _    ,       .,, 

Robert    Acosta    is    not   satisfied    wiUi 
simply   being    successful   at   his   chosen 
profession  for  he  knows  of  the  problems 
he  faced  in  becoming  a  teacher  and  is 
determined  to  overcome  the  negative  at- 
titudes  of   the   sighted  world.   To   help 
change  this  attitude  among  sighted  peo- 
ple   and    to   instill   drive   and   ambition 
among     young     blind    people,    he    has 
founded  the  Blind  College  Students  of 
Southern  CaUfornia.  an  organization  de- 
voted to  working  out  the  students'  prob- 
lems with  continuing  education  and  fu- 
ture employment.  He  is  also  founder  and 
chairman  "of    the    Blind    Teachers    of 
Southern    California   organization,    and 
has  founded  a  chapter  of  the  California 
Council  of  the  Blind.  Last  year  he  orga- 
nized and  chaired  a  conference  of  blind 
teachers  and  students  in  Los  Angeles. 
The    purpose    of    this    conference    was 
to    share    experiences,    problems,    and 
strengths  between  the  blind  delegates, 
and  to  educate  the  many  school  officials 
who    attended    to    the    fact    that    bhnd 
teachers  can  do  well. 

Mr  Speaker.  Robert  Acosta  is  not 
seeking  to  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
anyone— teacher.  Mexican-American  or 
bUnd  person— though  his  demeanor  and 
his  success  are.  indeed,  inspirational. 
Rather,  he  seeks  to  prove  that  with  cour- 
age and  determination,  with  self-help 
rather  than  with  charity  his  fellow  bhnd 
contemporaries  can  become  independent, 
contributing  citizens.  He  is  taking  dy- 
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namlc.  positive  action  as  a  leader  and 
worker  to  make  hl.s  belief  a  reality  By 
helping  build  pride  and  self-confldence 
In  the  blind.  Robert  Acosta  is  taking 
them  out  of  darkness 


THE  STEEL   INDUSTRY 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN    [-yiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVLS 

Wedni'sdav    July  24.  1968 

Mr  LUKENS  Mr  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  occasion  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  rcBardiiig  a  vital  aspect  of 
this  Nations  economy— the  steel  indus- 
tr\- 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  text  of  this  letter  in  the  Record  at 
this  polfif: 

JnLT    12,    1968 
Hon   WiLBrx  D   Mii  i  s 

C'lairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  ^f«a^5 
Wasnmgton  DC 
Dear  Chairman  Mills  Sevente«n  mem- 
bers of  the  ConstresBlonal  Uelei?atlon  !rom 
the  tfTeat  SUte  ot  Ohio.  alDUt!  with  "8  mem- 
bers from  other  stales  on  b<Tth  sides  ■;  the 
■visle  and  In  the  Senate  36  Sen.iturs  hive 
introduced  or  sponsored  '.etttsliUon  lor  the 
orderly  control  .uid  fair  '.rade  on  Iron  and 
steel  Imports 

I  personally  am  vitally  interested  in  'his 
rritlcal  iuid  important  letflslatlon  in.  my 
District  I  have  '.he  Executive  Headqu,u-ters 
of  \  lari^e  steel  rompany  as  well  its  .i  Urge 
steel  plant  which  employs  m  excess  of  6000 
people  Seventeen  percent  "f  all  'he  steel 
produced  in  the  United  -S'jites  originates  In 
Ohio.  It  Is  a  vital  part  of  the  economy  of 
the  Stale,  only  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
produces  mc»^ 

Over  lOO.OOO  people  are  employed  m  Ohio 
steel  plants,  making  the  'steel  indu.stry  'he 
second  largest  employer  m  the  stale  i out- 
ranked only  by  the  automotive  industry) 
The  steel  industry  haa  the  second  l.irgest 
payroll  in  the  state — nearly  $1  bUlion  in 
hourly  wages  .iiid  salaries  nnnually.  This  is 
an  important  group  of   taxpayers 

It  is  quite  clear  that  what  happens  to 
■;teel  in  Ohio,  is  not  only  Important  to  .^11 
of  ,13  in  Ohio,  but  U3  all  In  'he  United  States. 
You  can  rest  assured  what  h^ippeiis  to  steel 
in  Ohio  will  also  happen  t.i  the  -.'.eel  indus- 
try in  other  states 

In  1957  imports  of  -.teel  mill  products  were 
1  2  rmlUon  tons  .ind  .iccounted  for  1  o  percent 
of  the  market  m  the  United  St.ates  By  1967. 
imports  reached  :  1  5  .tuIH  .n  tons—  represent- 
ing 12  2  percent  of  the  clTmestic  market 
While  imports  increased  tenfold  during  this 
period  exports  decreased  68  percent — from 
5  3  million  tons  m  1U57  to  17  million  tons 
last  year,  of  which  about  one-third  .vere 
government  financed  .\  I  D  programs  At  the 
pre.-'ent  levels  The  idverse  balance  of  trade  in 
steel  mill  products  is  .ippruxlmately  $1  bil- 
lion It  15  estimated  '.he  11  5  million  tons  of 
imported  steel  in  1957  reduced  employment 
opportunities  in  the  basic  industry  :n  this 
r.untry  by  some  70.000  Jobs. 

It  Is  alarming  to  note  recent  reports  that 
in  the  rtrst  tUe  months  of  1968  steel  imporU 
amounted  to  6  651500  tons  with  a  value  of 
$735,563,000  The  percenwge  change  over 
the  same  period  ol  1967.  represents  an  m- 
•  rease  of  56  r 

I  would  like  to  quote  .'or  the  record  infor- 
mation recently  received  from  the  American 
Iron  .Hid  Steel  Institute 

On  an  an-ivi»l  basis  Uie  rat*  of  Imports 
diu-lng  the  hrst  five  months  this  vear  Is 
ctiuualent  to  a  record-shattering   16  million 
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tons,  s&ld  the  Inatltut*  The  highest  previous 
annual  total  w«s  ne*rly  115  million  tons 
during  1967 

Meanwhile  exports  of  steel  mill  products 
trim  the  United  States  declined  to  132  000 
net  tons  during  May  and  623  000  tons  during 
the  rtrst  five  months  this  year  Indicating  an 
annual  total  of  about  1  5  million  tons  against 
nearly    1  7   million   tons   !a*t   year 

■  In  April  1968  the  export  Ilgure  was  136  504 
tons  During  the  hrst  five  months  l.vst  \ear 
the  figure  was  H5  I  UHl  !..ns 

•The  valuation  of  ^teel  imports  cx-eeded 
the  \«luatlon  if  >tpel  expirts  by  ..Imost  $582 
million  during  'he  tirst  nve  months  of  ihls 
year  iigalnst  .t  dlJTerence  of  more  than  $296 
million  during  the  first  five  months  of  1967 
n^ese  figures  Uo  not  Include  freight  chivrges 
:n.s\ir,ince  and  allowance  tor  governnient- 
nnaiiced  export.s  which.  If  iiuUiUed  would 
further  increase  the  dollar  deficit  in  this 
lOuntrys  steel  trade 

Tlie  valuation  of  Imports  during  May  was 
,\  record  $187.427  000.  an  Increase  of  Li\er  63 
lenent  from  »114  949IXX1  m  M.iv  1967  and 
Iniixit  $162  million  in  April  1968  The  total 
lor  the  rirst  live  months  of  1J68  was  *735  - 
563  000,  against  $498  319  000  during  the  com- 
parable part  of  l.ist  >ear  an  increa.se  ■  ■!  al- 
most 48  percent  Export  valuations  were 
♦32  52aO(XI  in  Mav  1968  and  $153,737  iKiO  m 
•  he  tlrst  five  months  of  1968 

The  May  1968  Import  tonnage  was  up 
i.eany  72  percent  from  1  030,079  In  May  1067 
The  tonnage  increase  in  the  hrsi  Jive 
na'Uths  of  1968  was  2  4  million  tons,  from 
4  266  007  tons  .irruing  during  the  identical 
part  of  last  year 

May  was  the  .sixth  consecutive  month  In 
which  the  import  ngure  exceeded  1  million 
t'jns  ■ 

On  June  18th  Mr  Thomas  Pntton  Chair- 
man of  Republic  Steel  Corporation  ,ind  Mr 
I  W  .\bel.  President  of  the  United  Steel 
Wtirkers  of  .America  appeared  before  -our 
Committee  and  gave  complete  .ind  'borough 
iiformatlon  on  the  critical  need  for  immedi- 
.I'e  action  and  adoption  by  Congress  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Orderly  Trade  Act  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  their  testimony 
and  Ma  In  complete  support  and  concrratu- 
late  these  gentlemen  ou  their  excellent 
statement 

We  are  faced.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  real 
ih:»ilenge  in  the  United  States  today  We 
have  reason  for  great  concern  over  our 
ivilance  of  payments  deficit  Restricting  steel 
imports  would  prevent  further  lncrea.se8  in 
the  adverse  balance  of  trade  In  steel  mill 
products  which  have  grown  at  a  rate  averag- 
ing $155  million  a  year  over  the  lasi,  ten  year 
period 

.\  ready  supply  of  a  wide  variety  of  steel 
mill  products  is  essential  to  our  national 
security  .so  long  .is  steel  is  a  material  which 
:s  essential  to  our  economy  and  our  national 
security  can  we  allord  to  depend  on  foreign 
sources  for  these  vitai  needs^  To  supply  our 
requirements,  the  steel  industry  must  be 
capable  on  short  notice  to  prixluce  the  en- 
tire range  required  Unless  the  rusmg  -.rend 
in  steel  imptirts  is  soon  arrested,  can  the 
steel  industry  make  the  capital  in',  estments 
to  provide  necessary  addltlon.'il  producing 
and  processing  equipment  required  to  pre- 
•  ent  serious  bottlenecks  in  time  of  war' 
Even  If  funds  were  available-  in  the  event  of 
a  national  emergency-  precious  time  would 
be  required  to  build  and  install  the  required 
f.icilities.  and  additional  time  to  secure,  tram 
.■nd  develop  the  skills  of  the  people  required 
to  operate  the  fBClUtles.  Can  we  afford  ,is  a 
Nation  to  be  in  this  position? 

.\n  article  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  22nd.  under  the  title.  Detroit  vs 
Imports"     states  as  follows: 

Imported  cars  once  more  are  caus.nii  U  S 
.luto  m.ikers  to  press  the  panic  button  Im- 
port sales  soared  to  773.000  cars  last  vear  up 
17'  from  1966.  So  far  this  year  imports  are 
*.elUng  at  an  nunual  rate  of  a  rollUon  cars  ' 
This  represents  addusoiial  Imporlitlon  of 
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foreign  steel,  with  further  Impact  on  mir 
.steel  producers.  Jobs  and  employment  of 
.American  workers 

In  conclusion  I  strongly  urge  your  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  legislation  immediately 
aa  provided  m  the  Iron  and  Steel  Orderly 
Tr.ide  .\ct  Not  a  foreign  trade  barrier,  not 
iree  trade  but  l.iir  trade  and  an  .\ct  to  con- 
tr  :  iHd  reguL.te  the  importation  of  .steel 
.iiid  :he  sharing  of  our  growth  in  these 
markets  with  foreign  producers  on  an  crder- 
i  V  b.isls. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  and  .my 
.'v;iistance  you  can  give. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Luke.n's 


.////// 
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TLTSUO    TOYAMA:     LIVING    PROOF 
OF   THE    AMERICAN    DREAM 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 
IN    I  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTA  I  1 VES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Iiom 
u.-.  birth.  America  has  been  the  mecca  for 
immi«  rants.  People  have  come  to  our 
shores  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  .seek- 
ing— and  usually  findinR — a  new  life. 

In  the  process,  they  have  contributed 
to  the  s.;reaincss  of  the  United  States 
through  their  energies  and  lalenUs. 

Dunns  the  recent  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the 
first  Japanese  immigrants  in  Hawaii, 
tribute  was  paid  to  those  fii-st  brave  \oy- 
agers  who  ventured  from  their  homes  in 
Asia  to  the  Hawauan  Islands.  The  con- 
tributions which  these  pioneers  from  the 
Far  East  have  made  to  life  in  Hawaii  will 
always  be  a  part  of  the  unique  culture 
found  in  the  Island  State. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
well-known  elder  members  of  Hawaii's 
Japanese  community  is  86-year-old  Tet- 
suo  Toyama,  who  helped  to  plan  the 
lOOth  anniversary  celebration.  Mr.  Toy- 
ama has  played  a  major  role  in  improv- 
uvri  the  .status  of  the  immigrant  in  Ha- 
waii, and  for  this  he  was  recently 
presented  an  award  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  .\  stronit  advocate  of  the  .Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  Mr  Toyama  helped  to 
organize  the  Naturalization  P'licouraKC- 
mtnt  -Association  of  Honolulu  shortly 
after  the  pa.s.sa^e  of  the  Waller-McCar- 
ran  Act  in  1952  to  assist  immigrant  resi- 
dents in  obtaining  .American  citizenship. 
Then  to  lend  further  a.ssistance  to  the 
newly  naturalized  citizens,  he  or:.:anized 
the  Citizens  Study  Club  of  Oahu,  Both  of 
these  organizations  have  been  noted  for 
their  dynamic  prottrams  and  have  re- 
tnaiitid  active  to  this  day  Proud  of  his 
.AtntMcan  citizenship,  this  lemarkable 
octogenarian  is  also  the  author  of  a  soon- 
to-be  published  book  entitled  •  Hacliijyu- 
nen  Kaiko-Shi"— -My  Life,  80  Years." 
The  English  sersion  of  the  book  will  be 
called   "Free  Life  in  Hawaii  " 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  fii.d  of 
great  interest  the  reminiscences  of  this 
revered  Hawaii  citizen,  and  I  .--ubmit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rhord 
the  feature  article  about  Mr.  Toyama 
written  by  Honolulu  Advertiser  .-talf 
writer  Patsy  Matsuura  which  appeared 
m  the  June  9.  1968.  edition  of  the  Suiniay 
Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser. 


1  ,im  also  pleased  to  submit  for  inclu- 
von  in  the  Record  a  very  waim  and 
poignant  salute  'To  the  Issei-fii;st^Ben- 


eration-from  Niiei-second  ^enera- 
tion-by  Andrew  Matsunaga.  from  the 
June  -^0    1968,  issue  of  the  Citizen. 

,  Krom  the  Sund..y  star-Bulletin  ^  Advertise, , 

Honolulu.  June  9.  19681 
l-E.^eo  ToVAM.  CAMK  A  LONG  WAV  :  PoVLRrv 

TO    I'LVNTY 

,  By  Patjiy  M,it.--uuia) 
•leUMio   I'ovama  it  a  man  ol  action     a  real 
liveware   At  86  when  most  people  are  turning 
to  the  comfort,  of  their  rocking  chuii-s   he  i. 

:r.}^-:^;  Ufe'%0°?e;-".  to  be  published  m 

■^  When  we  called  at  his  Puunui  home  one 
af^  noon  Toyama  w.is  .uunnagmg  through 
strcks  ol  magazines,  photographs  and  ne^...-- 
p.;!^ers  He  only  stopped  long  enough  to 
grant  tus  an  interview. 

Leaning   back  In   a   comfortable  chair,   he 
recnlled  Ms  life  before  he  lelt  Okinawa    his 

•^'"oK^lrwa  very  poor.  '  he  '^egau.  I  wanted 
to  get  awav.  but  my  mother  stopped  me^  bhe 
saif  I  aTreadv  fought  ui  the  Russian-Japa- 
nese War  and  was  shot  in  the  arm  so  she 
dfrn't  :Lnt  anything  else  t^i '-PP^.f^ -^. 
■  so  I  took  a  test  given  by  the  I^o''"  de 

n.rtment  but  I  flunked  on  purpose  so  that 
d  dn^iiave  to  su^v  m  Okinawa  anvmore^ 

Mv  mother  gave  up.  She  said.  -You  go  if  you 

like.'  ■■ 

NEW    LIFE 

That  was  the  beginning  oi  a  new  life  for 
young  Tovamu.  then  24,  He  .-aUed  on  tne 
^u"  ei-Maru  with  12  other  Okinawans  to 
wor"  m    "e   cue  fields  of   Kekaha,  Kauai. 

"""y:  wc:^k:d!u^d.'  l.  rccaUed.  'We  kachl- 
c.nr  . Toe  hana  .  .  .  hapai-ko  .cut.  weed 
and  carry  the  c.me..  We  ma'^e  only  seven 
cents  an  hour  ...  70  cent.s  a  da  .  bunUav 
vce   holoholo    (go  out  for   pleasure). 

.)  e  1  V  T.vama  said  the  plantation  man- 
agers t^ia  lum  If  he  could  hnd  30  laborers 
to  vvork  in  the  lields.  they  would  pay  him  *20 

'''   He"ac^cepted  the  offer  and  began  an  end- 
,es"^,eSlor  w<,rkers  on  all  the  Kauai  pUn- 
1  it  ions    In  Kaola  they  accused  him  of  steal 
lilg  the  men  and  sent  the  plantation  police- 

""t  nm  'r.n  the  public  highway,"  he 
chuckled.  YOU  cant  ,et  arrested  once  you  re 
on  public  property.  ^   ..     .   „,  .„  ^.^  „,en 

I  search  all  over  and  und  only  ^'^  "  "\ 
T  T^eed  'H  more  so  I  go  back  to  my  camp  and 
wiiw  to  Nippu  J.n  -now  The  Hawaii  Times. 
m  Honolulu.  .  ^ 

Mv  article  came  out  m  the  P^P".  It  read^ 
■welcome  to  Kekaha  .  .  .  beautiful  Pl«;Ce.  We 
nav  $20  .  .  all  other  planUitions  pay  onl>  $18. 
•^  We  end  up  with  400  men!"  he  exclaimed 
W'e  lorm  the  Kehaha  Okinawa  Kenjm-kai 
,  social  .nub  comprised  of  people  ^'ho  came 
iron    Okinawa,.   I   wi«   the   first  President 

Because  he  sviccesstuUy  recruited  the  meiL 
Tovama  was  paid  $20  ..  month  thereafter.  He 

^^^V^n^rli'^i^^losoIcookfPrthe 
men  '  Tovama  said.  And  I  open  a  furo-ba 
,bath  house  I   and  become  'furo  boss. 

STRIKE    AGAINST    HIM 

■one  day  the  men  learned  that  I  was  be- 
ing paid  $20  tor  doing  nothing  so  the>   he 
came    lealous.   They   make    against  Toyama 
strike  Everybody  quit."  Kuri- 

The   plantation   managers   and   l?^e  Kura 
moto      Store     where     Toyama's     Oklnawan 
friends  patronized,  asked  him  to  stay  on  de- 
sDlte  the  strike.  .. 

^  But  I  quit. '   he  said  firmly.  -Then  the 
strike  pau,  I  go  Haiiapepe  to  become  a  fish 
ernuui    But  I  had  hard  luck.  The  storm  und 
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b,g  waves  hit  my  boat  .  .  .  U  broke.  rhisXime 
I  go  Honolulu  and  sUxy  one  week.  Then  I  go 
PauuUo.  Hawaii,  to  work  on  the  .up.ar  plan- 
tation, one  day  my  friend.  Kat.uren  Y .  mata 
Iho  was  working  In  the  «"*?^«  "^'";.^^^^  .""^ 
the  Dig  pot  of  boiling  sugar  and  died.  Oh. 
•K  ,.,  lorilble  "  he  said  sadlv. 

Tov-^m"  leit  the  plant.a;on  .-.nd  bcc,.mc  a 
suesman  or  .MivasaKl  Grocery  Store  in 
P  h  "  H  •wail,  la  the  inor-:liigs  he  cut  suear 
cuie  10.  es  v.hicli  were  led  to  the  1  horses 
th"t  1  e  Mivasakis  owned,  and  In  the  af  e  - 
no:.ns  he  took  orders  iroi-.i  the  customers  and 

^'1^^7^;^^^::nca  to  Hoi,.l,aU.  and  stat- 
ed  the  magazine.    ■Jit.^u.-yono  "••'■•^•^»' /°"^ 
nZv    .Industry    of    Hawaii,    in   ««   "ffce    lo- 
cated on  King  Street. 

riCTVKE    DRUli: 

■■.vo  vear,s  !..tev  he  marrie.l  a  yoo.ng  v-on.an 
from    Okinawa.    'She   wa.    ;.    pictr.re    bride, 
To;^n:felplained.   -When    my   parents  sen 

I   c-aul    !■:   ri.i'ieil.    An.   uus 
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ine    her    picture 

"'-We  write  letters  for  one  '.oar,  >  ,^m  a 
Christian  so  I  tell  her  to  ^'^^  ^^^''^^''^'\ 
she  come  here.  We  married  Nov.  30  at  a 
Methodist  Church  on  River  Street.  Mv  wile^ 
Sada.  t.aight  .chool  in  Okinawa  and  at 
Kalihi  Japanese  School  lor  many  vcar^. 

Tovama  said  when  Hawaii  was  attacked  on 

Dec     7     1941.   he   was    among    the    Japanese 

neoplesent    to    Relocation    Camps,    During 

hat  time  he  said  he  attended  Union  Cc  le« 

n  Nebraska   and  studied   A"^"ican   histor   . 

English.  Bible  Doctrme  and  the  ^e^A    Test.i- 

"^B^e'cause  his  son.  Sadao,  waS  .^eivms  wi'h 
the  100th  infantry  Battalion.  Toyama  was 
released  after  two  and  a  half  years  at  the 
Relocation  Center. 

writing  has  always  been  his  favorite  hobby 
so  in  1954  he  started  the  newspaper.  TuC 
Citizen  ■■  for  those  who  can  read  Japanese  as 
well  as  English,  and  for  those  who  are  eli- 
gible for  Citizenship.  His  wile  assists  m  the 
business. 

PRESENTED    AWARDS 

Because  of  his  valuable  contributions  to 
the  community.  Toyama  has  been  Presented 
many  plaques  and  awards.  He  ".=ited  the 
Rvukvti  Islands  in  1960  to  receive  an  award 
■  for  his  contribution  to  the  guidance  oi  he 
compatriot  immigrants  m  Hawaii  and  the 
improvement  of  their  social  status.  It  was 
s^ned  by  Seisaku  Ota.  chief  executive  ot  .he 
government  of  the  Ryukyus. 

Another  award  w.as  uiven  to  him  .)>  \\il- 
liam  F  Quinn,  then  governor  of  Hawaii,  who 
praised  Toyama  for  accepting  the  crave  le- 
^ponsibility  Of  establishing  '  Tl^e  Citizen. 

He  received  a  medal  from  the  American 
Legfon  in  1953  lor  being  the  outsiaiiding 
adult  school  student  at  Farnngton  where  e 
was  studying  to  become  an  Aniencan  m- 
zen  A  plaque  was  presented  to  hiin  m  iJbu 
m  recogniUon  of  his  being  chosen  the  out- 

^"ln"l9i8'w^"nl50  people  were  -turaUzed 
in  Judge  Frank  McLaughlins  court.  Toy.ama 
said  lifwas  asked  to  give  a  talk  m  Eng  ish. 
•I  lold  them  I  only  speak  bro'Ken  English. 
but  thev  say  that's  okay.  I  was  scared. 

-Next'  morning  the  Japanese  paper  h..d  a 
story  about  me."  he  said  unfolding  aiiod 
cliDDing  In  the  article  was  a  small  par.i- 
3i  written  by  the  court  secretary  and 
printed  in  English.  It  read  m  par  .■  ..  Yo^^ 
made  a  better  speech  than  it  we  lu^.ci^'■^rned 
^oxi.  It  was  meant  right  from  tne  hear,  ai.d 
you  meant  every  woro  of  it. 

CHURCHGOERS 

The  Tovamas  are  devout  Christians  and  at- 
tend Aiea  Seventh  Dav  Adventist  Church 
X-  weekend.  They  have  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter  both  married. 

••I  have  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  he  empha- 
sized "He  saved  my  life  many  times^  I  used 
to  drink  one  gallon  of  sake  every  day  from  six 


,n  the  lunht  to  hve  m  the  morning  until  I  was 
5  .'bfit  i^L  able  to  ,ive  it  "P  V>ec«use  o  my 
faith  in  Jestis  Christ.  Today  I  think  I  am  the 
luckiest  niEin  in  the  world. 

'"'■no!,;  young  people  get  ■'  ^^^^f ';!-!^"?„ 
attend  church  i-nd  have  faith  they  won  t  t-o 
wrone,'  he  said  when  asked  his  views  about 
the  ceneration  gap, 

Whrt    a. bout    the   collegians   who   are   con- 
uuctm  ■  themselves  so  i^hamefully'? 

■rhe^'ro  sick  ,  ,  ,  ihevre  communistic      V.e 
ret.  rU'd      I  hate  Communists    My  newspaper- 
has  hc-n  nghtmg  coianiunlsm  lor  40  years. 
What  is  his  aim  m  hie':' 
I  want  to  work  toward  a  iiood  Kovernment 
:.  Kood  Hawaii.  And  I  want  to  see  more 
voung  Japanese   people   turn   out  to   be  like 
ba.i  Inouve  and  Sp.::K  Maisunaea, 

Regarding  his  soon-to-be  published  lK>.k, 
Tovama  said  it  took  him  three  years  to  assem- 
b-^e  I  would  have  l-een  ready  sooner,  taut  ne 
said  he  decided  to  insert  the  Japanese  Ctn- 
\ennlal  c.  iebratlon  t vents  in  the  book. 

The  edition,  being  published  in  Japan,  will 
..ave  .bout  1,000  paees-700  In  Japanese  and 
•^OO  in  English  With  100  pictures  to  ^nxi.,rnxe 
the  -sK.ry.  The  English  version  will  be  calUd 
■Free  l.Ue  in  Hawaii." 


.\    I.IJ-TLE    SAU 

Reierrinc  to  the  100th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. Tovama  said  he  is  happy,  but  at  the 
same  time  a.little  sad  when  "e  Ui,nks  aboal 
the  P.seis  Hirst  generation;  who  toiled  in  the 

■women  work  hard,  t-io."  lie  emphasized 
•  Thev  tie  babies  on  their  backs  and  hoe  hana 
all   day.    then    go    '  ome   to    cook    and    wash 

'"^■nn  g;;.d  I  lived  .one  enoui^h  to  observe  the 
centennial.  This  wMl  be  our  hrst  and  lasi^ 
he  fcaid  with  a  trace  ol  sadness  in  his  voice 
res  Tetsuo  Tovama  the  citizeiimaker  has 
come 'a  long  wiiy  Vmce  he  U-:t  the  uoverty  <.t 
Okinawa  lor  the  ,)aradise  oi  the  PacUic 

Todav  at  86.  his  head  is  partially  balt^  and 
Whatever  hair  is  left  has  t.irned  comp  ete ly 
nrav  but  he  hasn't  lost  his  zip  nor  Ms  ^'.n. 
He's  truly  a  remarkable  man  .  ,  he  s  icni- 
ban     I  number  one.  . 

I  Kroni  the  Citizen.  J  une  20    1968 1 
:\  S.\LVTE  TO  -I  HE  IsSEI  FP'J.M  NiSEI 

I  By  Andy  Matsunaga  i 
•rve  centennial  celebration  of  the  Japa- 
ne'^e'  immigranus-  arrival  in  Hawaii  poses  a 
po:gnant  hour  m  ^he  lives  of  the  mse^s^ 
san^eis  and  vonseis  ol  Hawau.  It  is  the  last 
conventional' celebration  we  may  ever  liave 
•oeetl-er  It  is  our  last  chance  to  pay  tribute 
to  them' together.  It  is  tune  to  say  our  la.t 

'  ""Afcid  man  long  past  the  age  of  "Kanreki  '^ 

in  lact   age   86.   standing   straight   upon   his 
ee-    head  up  high,  looking  straight  into  the 

'eve'-asked.    "What     do     you     young    people 
mnk  is  the  most  v  aUiable  gilt  we  i^^eis  leave 

behind  lor  Hawau^-And  we  are  as  a  child 
nable  to  make  known  the  sudden  svirgeo, 

emonon    within;    feeling    faint    at    the    tasK 
of  trvmc  to  explain.  . 

Comine  to  these  remote  volcanic  islanas 
under  a  three  year  labor  contract,  tnese 
voting  bachelors  came  to  work.  Rem>n>=«"^ 
,1  the  men  ol  the  Bounty  en  Pitcarn  Is- 
land, the^e  voung.  virile,  travelers  came  aban- 
doning themselves  to  follies  no  ^'"^e  to  are 
about  morality  or  ethics,  so  long  «s  theMived 
within  tne  l.aws  for  the  next  three  vear.^ 
Then- thev  would  return  to  their  homes  m 
Japan  with  the  fruits  of  their  labor  to  li^e 
out  their  normal  lives.  Their's  was  a  :ops>- 
u'rvy    con^"^«'^'^>-    ''^'''^    "P""    ■-'"'  ■ 

'""•roriav  these  nien-  those  who  ^urvived- 
-vre  m  the  trough  of  the.r  lives,  aged  and 
.^ak.   but   proud,   and   thanklul    to  Ui     ^^>: 

•hem  to""  man 'difficulties  through  aays 
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of  lonellneM,  sorrow.  Joy,  BUMhlne.  d»rVn«M 
and  borror 

By  characterlstlca  a  nature  '.ovinK.  s<:>ng 
loving  .vnd  (.icid  oriented  pe<^'ple,  the  imml- 
t^rant  famllle*  left  a  refrain  of  noataJglc  in- 
terpreuve  mu»lc  (-ailed  the  hole  hole  bashl" 
whici  tell  the  uile  of  iongliig.  tiATd  labor, 
languishing  .uid  drifting  and  >f  drawnlng 
their  dreaJiis.  getUng  drunk,  on  sake  and 
Okolehaii 

The  availKblUty  of  alcoholic  splrlU  and  the 
frightening  scarcuy  of  wiHnen  set  the  ^tage 
for  lawleaeneaa,  OghUng.  cHl.Hi.sneR*.  -ind  iin- 
moralltv  The  setting  was  rtfe  fur  the  natural 
8U>ry  of  the  race  of  man  exp<i»ed  lo  the  sun 
and  the  sea.  being  beckoned  by  the  beauU- 
ful  siren  ■  of  clebaiuh*'r>-  and  degrudutlon  .vnd 
d;  .tease 

Here  emerged  Uie  spirit  of  ihe  frontiers- 
man. Just  ai  we  read  >f  .he  .American 
settlers 

His  echoitig  .ixe  the  settler  swung" 

.\mld  the  sea  of  solitude. 
And  ninhing.  thundering    down  were  flung. 

The  Titans  of  the  wood  " 

We  hafe  report*  ■•f  -he  second  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  J\{)au  drinking  .wid  gambling  all 
night,  and  his  brave  duti!al  wife  taking  out 
the  wooden  tubs  "t  some  rare  and  precious 
.sake"  which  had  .'ust  been  sent  from  tl^ie 
immlgranu  ship  WaJcanoura  Mart;  and 
how  'ihe  deatrovMl  uul  dnilned  fvery  drop  of 
It  There  was  great  wroth  and  emotion  in 
the  man  but  the  i-ourage  of  the  act  of  the 
lltUe  wotnan  brought  him  back  to  his  senaea 
and  helped  him  baik  to  leading  a  sober  and 
examplary  life 

We  know  of  -he  Unionization  and  the 
tragic  strike*  and  the  beros  who  staked  their 
;ive«  and  fort\in«i  f-r  peace  .ind  understand- 
ing between  Plantation  and  lab<.r  when  sen- 
timents ran  high  amjng  the  LlllTerent  nice* 
in  labor 

In  the  -pasalng  par.^de."  we  .see  the  sterling 
character  of  a  school  teacher  o.Tering  his  life 
to  tbe  education  T  the  Japanese  children. 
working  for  no  pay  The  picture-brtde  parade. 
the  mysterlois  Flu  epidemic  which  threat- 
ened to  witie-mt  tlie  entire  population  The 
str^-iggle  for  hospiuns  and  School  buildings 
The  touchy  q  lestion  of  ex-patriation  of  their 
children,  ana  the  .\mer1cam2atlon  of  the 
non-American  I.seeis 

Out  of  the  conf'.i.sion  or  infusion  of  Bud- 
dhism. ShlntoLsm  Kahuna  and  Confucius 
evolved  1  lay  religion  of  inderstandlng  and 
tolerance  and  a  respect  for  the  other  mans 
worth,  and  "his  mutual  respect  was  like  a 
leaven  un'o  the  races.  Out  of  this  infusion 
of  the  races  you  did  all  within  your  power 
to  perpetuate  the  best  customs  of  your  cul- 
Tural  background  Y  .u  emphasued  education 
for  your  children  Built  schools  and  libraries 
even  you  struggled  to  pay  the  assessment. 
Much  of  your  discipline,  manners  and  cour- 
tesies   were    more   caught    than   taught 

So  much  of  your  censure  and  your  sacri- 
fices were  for  love  of  your  children,  the  in- 
fluence of  your  steadiness  of  purpose  and 
your  ability  to  change  and  to  face-up  to  and 
adapt  to  the  newer  >ispects  of  life,  the  ^spirit 
of  good  faith,  and  loyalty  vou  had  instilled 
in  your  young  had  stood  them  in  good  stead 
as  they  were  faced  with  their  choice  in  their 
Valley  of  Decision. 

Today  the  complex  world  demands  the 
highest  type  men  to  lead  it  through  the 
morass  of  mixed-up  ideologies,  highly  so- 
phisticated technology,  and  from  your  off- 
spring America  has  begun  to  reap  the  bene- 
nw  of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  .ind  covirage 
of  such  Americans  as  Senator  Dan  Inouye 
and  Congressman  Spark  Matsunaga  and  an 
array  of  men  and  women  in  high  places  of 
the  nation  and  the  world. 

This  is  your  legacy,  this  is  what  History 
shall  claim  of  you.  For  history  can  claim  no 
greater  gift  than  this  you  have  given  to 
Hawaii  and  the  world,  your  children,  to  whom 
yi>u  had  shown  the  ways  from  which  they 
shall  not  depart. 
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I  looked  up  inui  the  eyes  of  the  old  man 
anl  there  were  tears 
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FOR  THK  PROTECTION  OF  FOREIGN 
SERVICE  .\ND  FUTURE  USIA  IN- 
FORM.MTON   OFFICERS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  LiBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdricsdav.  July  24  1968 
Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker,  sched- 
uled for  coii.sideiatuin  by  the  Hou.se  this 
week  l.s  S  H33,  ii  bill  Ui  f.suiblish  a  For- 
eign Service  Iiiformalioii  Officer  Corps 
similar  to  the  Foreign  St'rtice  .sy.slem 
which  now  exl.st.s  in  the  Department  ot 
Stale.  Tln.s  mea.sure  would  grant  to  USIA 
officers  the  right  of  tenure  similar  to  tlial 
of  Foreign  Service  offlcer.s  A.s  ihe  Hou.se 
knows,  thl.s  so-called  tenure  is  far  in- 
ferior lo  the  tenure  given  to  other  ci- 
vilian employees  of  the  Oovernment  who 
have  available  tc  ihern  .statutory  appeals 
and  grievance  procedures  Ttu.s  Is  hardly 
the  best  way  to  recruit  qualified  i)eople 
for  USIA.  and  corrective  legi.^lative 
amendments  .re  clearly  In  order. 

I  hiave  Introduced  H  R  16408  which  Is 
essentially  the  same  as  S  633  with  two 
amendments  added  The  original  ver- 
sion of  S  633  contained  a  veterans  pref- 
erence provision  winch  was  later  modi- 
fled.  My  first  amendment  would  rem- 
.staie  the  original  veterans'  preference 
arrangement 

Second,  an  appeals  procedure  would 
be  establi.shed  to  give  USIA  Foreign 
Service  information  ofBcers.  along  with 
Foreign  Service  ofBcers  a  means  of  re- 
dress m  the  event  of  selection  out  of  the 
agericy  involved. 

An  Illustration  of  the  merit  of  these 
amendments  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
Otto  Otepka  and  Stephen  Koczak  ca.ses 
which  I  have  dealt  with  at  length  m  the 
recent  past  While  both  men  were  vet- 
erans. Otepka  has  appeal  rights  wr.ile 
Koczak  had  no  .such  recour.se.  The  ex- 
planation IS  that  Foreign  Service  officers 
in  the  State  Department  !iu\e  no  ap;>eal 
rights  and  can  be  .selected  out  witiiout 
redress.  whicJi  is  exactly  what  happened 
to  Koczak  If  the  case  of  Otto  Otepka. 
had  he  been  m  the  Foreign  Service  in- 
stead of  holding  a  pcsition  covered  by 
civil  service  his  case  would  have  been 
brushed  under  the  rug  by  the  Slate  De- 
partment without  the  en.sumg  embar- 
rassment The  Veterans  Preference  Act 
is  the  staiuto'-y  basis  for  the  appeal.^  ;>ro- 
cedure  Later,  by  Executive  order  this 
was  extended  to  nonveieran  emplo.vces. 
Unfortunately  for  Koczak.  the  Foreign 
Service  is  still  without  this  ba.sic  recourse. 
If  the  following  article  i.s  an  indication, 
I  wonder  just  how  helpful  the  appeals 
procedure  will  be  in  Otto  Otepka  s  case. 
The  Government  Employees  Exchant^e  of 
July  24  ciujtes  our  present  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations.  Georpe  Ball,  as 
havint;  .said  that  if  he  becomes  Secretary 
of  State,  Otepka  will  not  even  set  into  the 
State  Department  Buildinu.  let  alono  re- 
tain tlie  security  position  for  which  he  is 
so  well  riualified  If  the  Cuil  Service  rules 
in  favor  of  Otepka  and  he  is  reinstated 
to  his  former  .security  po.sition.  a  future 
Secretary  uf  State  Ball  would  presumably 


be  hamstrung  in  bouncing  Otepka  How- 
ever, m  view  of  the  sordid  machinations 
which  have  taken  place  to  date  In  the 
Otepka  ca.se,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
Ball  found  a  way. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
iirticle.  Ball  fur  Rusk  if  H  H  H  Elect- 
ed." from  the  Government  Employees  E^x- 
chaime  of  July  24  in  the  Record  at  this 
IHunt ; 

BAll.  lOR   H:  sK    If  H     H     H     Kl.t.TED--     Trov- 

BI.FMAKFROrEPKA  ■  NoT  To  OeT  InIO  STATE 

Oe<irge  Wildman  Ball  has  informed  his 
closest  friends  that  OtUi  P  Otepka  would 
•  not  ever  return"  to  his  post  aa  t-dT>  Security 
Evaluator  at  the  State  Department  if  Hubert 
Humphrey  Is  elected  I*re.sldent  of  the  United 
States.  Tlte  firhanqe  loarned  from  a  hlph 
source  who  attended  a  meeting  with  Mr  Ball 
abroad. 

According  to  the  authontv  who  met  Mr. 
Bull  overseas.  Mr  Ball  was  furious"  with  The 
fzchange  iind  with  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
lor  -embarrassing-  him  during  the  Senate 
proceeding  leading  Ui  Mr  Bulls  confirmation 
by  a  .1-2  voice  \ote  .is  the  United  States  .^m- 
ha.s.sador  to  the  United  Nations 

Mr  Ball  had  expl.iined  he  was  especially 
troubled  because,  as  a  result  of  the  attending 
publicity  about  his  role  In  connection  with 
the  Slate  Departments  eleotromcs  l.ibora- 
torv.  11  looked  for  a  time  as  if  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey might  decide  to  revise  his  present  In- 
tention to  groom  Mr  Ball  to  succeed  Dcnn 
KusK  as  Secretary  of  State. 

rttCTROMCS    I.AB 

However  the  source  was  Informed  Mr  Ball 
now  considers  that  the  "danger  of  fvirther 
rongresslonal  interest"  in  the  State  Dep.irt- 
ments  electronics  laboratory  has  passed  iind 
that  he,  once  again  has  every  rea.son  to  hope 
that  he  would  be  the  next  Secretary  of  State 

■  That  trouble-malter  Otepka  will  not  even 
get  into  the  building  when  that  happens." 
Mr  Bull  was  reported  as  confiding  to  his 
closest  friends 

DOClMtMARY     I'ROoF 

Readers  of  this  newspaper  \*ill  recall  that 
Mr  Balls  ■  embarrassment"  arose  over  the 
lact  ihat  The  tschangf  had  submitted  docu- 
mentary evidence  In  the  form  of  a  building 
diagram  clearly  showing  that  an  elec- 
tronics laboratory"  did  exist  at  the  .'state 
Department  and  It  provided  other  evidence 
ih.it  the  labi.iratory  was  controlled  by  Mr. 
Ball  during  liis  Incumbency  as  Under  Secre- 
tary ot  State 

1  Reluctant  at  first  to  admit  reporters  to  .<^ee 
the  electronics  laboratory."  the  State  De- 
partment finally  consented  It  was  explained 
,iwav  by  guides  that  It  was  an  "electronics 
repair  shop.    1 

Although  the  original  source  of  Thr  Ex- 
fhange's  information  was  a  former  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Oflftcer  who  h.id  helped  in 
setting  up  the  laboratory  The  Exchange  .sub- 
mitted documentary  evidence  to  Senator 
J  William  Fulbright,  Chairman  o.f  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  to  Rep- 
resentative John  Ashbriaoli.  only  after  Mr. 
Ball  had  challenged  the  veracity  of  this 
newspaper  by  denying  the  existence  of  the 
facility. 

BALLS    DENLAL 

During  tlie  hearings  of  the  -Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  on  May  3  .Senati5r  Ful- 
bright asked  Mr  Ball  whether  the  informa- 
tion contained  In  The  Exchange  was  correct 
Mr  Ball  replied  as  follows:  T  certainly  would 
have  been  aware  of  it  had  there  been  tuch 
a  room,  had  there  been  .'•uch  a  device  and 
there  was  ii^ne  There  is  none. 

Following  these  events,  on  May  13.  during 
a  long,  detailed  suatement  on  the  Senate 
floor  reviewing  Mr  Ball's  role  in  "bugging" 
Mr  Otepka's  telephone,  and  about  the  docu- 
mentation supplied  by  The  Exchange.  Sena- 


tor    Thurmond    announced    that    he    would 
vote  against  Mr  Ball",  conftrmatlon. 

CONDONE    lAI.SEHOOD 

^"^"^^'i:;;7;;rSn^o^^«^-to; 

'"'""v  ,'',u.es  .1  former  Asslstimt  Secretary 
perjvuycha .^es.l    orn  ^^^^^^^  stated 

VL.T'Mr  'Bi^s";niceedlngs   in   the   perjury 

^ol  ow   d  bv  a  Zn  who  is  Interested  In  heing 

Ban  -s  case,  "the  eflect  of  these  actions  i.  to 
condone  lalbehood 

llfMPHRKY  .s    PI  .\NS 

.-t^Jn^it^^c^tS'^^tf^sP^ 

Sft,^^hif.rh.^Cp^:=\- 

pre  deht  Johnson  as  the  United  SUtes  Am- 
b  lador  to  the  United  ^'^'^'""^/"^  ";,°°'^{ 
hpriTs  •sudden"  departure  were  .he  result  01 

would  he  his  choice  lor  .-ecrelarv   of  State 
he  were  elected 

m-OHFS    RFPIA<-INC'     KAI7EN3.^CH 

Mr     Ball    further   c  onlided    to    his   friends 
that   Mr    Htimphrev   now  is  considering  ap- 

Sm/to  rep  ice  N».-h<,las  deBellevllle  Katzen- 
t  K^ir  Ho.'hes  had  previously  .served  with 
^r;^UunphreraVtJslative  C-ounsel  w-hen 

the  Vice  President  wr.s  .'senator,   the  .  ource 

said.  ,,^,,^,.- 

RUXLY    10     .VHITt     HOUbt 

Questioned  whether  Mr,  Call  or  the  .-ource 
haTanv   information   about   other   pans  of 
Mr    Humphrey  regarding   u.p  \PP°'"^?^^^^, 
the    informant    revealed    that    Mr.    Ball    was 
Already  communicating  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent coi  a  regular  basis  through  John  Rlelly. 
rrent,;  Mi^  Humphreys  ^tafl  Assistant  - 
Fo-eicn   Pohcv    It   is   anticipated  Mr.   Rleiiy 
would  assume  a  position  in  the  Whit*  House 
Similar    to    the    one    President   Kennedy    as- 
e     '"t^  McGeor«  Bundy.  t^^^  -"roe  said 
in  an  aside,   the  informant  told  The  Ex 
chanoe     that      Mr       Humphrey      reportedly 
"r  uedVerv  much  the  departure  from    he 
state  Department  ot  V.-lUlam  J.  Crockett,  the 
controversial    former    Deputy    Under    Secre- 
tary of  state  lor  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the  veterans 
of  FoSn  wars  and  this  newspaper  oppo.sed 
the  bill. 

THE    KOCZAK    CASE 

The  only  foreign  service  officer  who  t^Ufled 
was  "selected  out"  Stephen  A  K°"^^^ 
former  Foreign  Service  Officer  Mr.  Koczak 
haTasked  for  an  appeals  procedure,  citing  his 
own  effort  m  vai^to  obtain  confrontation. 
and  cross-examination  of,  his  superiors. 

Readers  of  this  newspaper  will  recall  that 
Mr  Koczak  alleges  his  record  contains 
forged     back-dated    papers    substituted    lor 

original  pages  removed  ^V  '^'^^-^^^^""emef 
destroyed.  He  also  claims  that  tl^e  t^ien  Chie^ 
of  Mission  in  Berlin.  Ambassador  E-  AHen 
Ilehtner  Jr..  had  written  falsely  that  Mr 
Kocz-Tk  hacl  read  the  entire  efficiency  report 
when  in  fact.  Mr.  Koczak  asserts,  he  had  not. 


LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESPONSE 


CROCKETT    JSTEEMED 

Mr  Crockett,  the  source  stated,  has  proved 
to  be  very  svn.pathetic  to  the  needs  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  in  the  past.  ^'V  P'f ^'"^^^f  |.^^ 
^>ciaies  of  the  Vice  President  on  the  State 
D.-PHrtment  payroll  as  domestic  foreign 
?c-rv  re  reserve  officers."  Among  these  was 
jJln  Rlenv.  serving  in  the  immediate  office 
o  he  Vice  President  in  the  new  Senate 
Office  BuildiuR  but  then  and  currently  pa  d 
^the  State  Department  as  a  "foreign  serv- 
ice" employee 

THE    HAVS    PILL 

Readers  of  The  Exchange  will  recall  that 
besides    establL-hlng    without    congressional 
approval  a  >^-^  category,  "domestic-  fore  gn 
Service  reserve  officer.  Mr    Crockett  was  the 
pn ncipal   advocate  of   the   Hays  Bill    which 
o   id   have  subjected   all  civil  service  em- 
ployees to  conversion  to  foreign  service  sUtus. 
;,nd   make    them   subject   to   •■^election-out 
v.rhout  anv  appeals  procedure.  The  Hays  Bll 
...ould   have   also  removed  the  protection  of 
,ue    Llovd-LaFollette    Act.    allowing    Federal 
..nplovees    to    petition    Congress,    and    the 
veterans   Preference   Act   from  Civil  service 
.inployees  at  the  State  Department. 

The  Havs  BUI  was  defeated  by  the  Senate 
,n  a  Joint  resolution  before  the  Senate  Por- 
eicn  Relations  Committee.  The  American 
I-ederaiion    of    Government   Employees,   the 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedna^day,  July  24.  2368 
Mr    H'^NNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  leccntly 

.submitted  to  my  ^""^^^^^^^^.^^.^^"^"tuh 
leeislative  questionnaire  dealing  \Mtn 
topSs  of  national  concern.  My  office  r- 
reived  nearly  20.000  responses.  1^^^°"^° 
uSto  take  a  few  mmutes  today  to  briefly 
corrdate  the  response  from  these  vot^is 
S  legislation  which  has  l^en  or  is  cu  - 
rently  under  the  consideration  of  th.s 
Concress. 

VIETNAM 

With  reference  to  the  Vietnam  war. 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  facing 
?his  Nation,  2  out  of  3  voters  in  my  dis- 
St  opposed  any  further  escalation  o 
the  ^^^r^ffort.  Twenty-five  percent  o 
those  comprising  this  "oss  section  of 
opinion  sought  a  political  solution  to  the 
current  conflict.  Another  22  percent  of 
the  people  said  that  we  must  mamtam 
our  present  level  of  military  and  diplo- 
matic efforts;  13  percent  favored  an  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of   all  U.S.  ticops 

^"fn^'onStt.  this  croup.  33  percent 
of  those  polled  believed  that  the  bnited 
States  should  declare  war  on  North  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies  and  then  proceed  o 
use  an  our  forces.  ^^'^^^^^'^^  ^^^'Z 
weapons  at  our  command  to  wm  the 
wir  Se  percent  did  not  know  or  were 
uncerSi  of  what  action  should  be  taken. 

GUN     CONTROL 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  10  move  now 
to  another  area,  one  that  has  aroused 
much   thoughtful   debate    amongst   m> 

colleagues.  This  ^^'^'^'^'''ll'^i; ^'';^'. 
to  my  constituents  prior  to  the  assass 
nation  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy Yet  the  response  indicates  that 
?here  was  a  general  recognition  then,  of 
the  need  for  more  preventive  crime  meas- 
ures Over  half.  54  percent  of  those 
polled,  said  that  the  interstate  sale  of 
firearms  should  be  regulated. 

LAW     ENFORCEMENT 

Legislative  action  on  more  stringent 
law-enforcement  measures  was  a  so 
strongly  supported  by  the  v.oters.  Over 
half  of  those  polled  said  that  stricter 
drug  abuse  laws  are  required,  46  percent 
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believed  that  grants  should  be  allocated 
to  expand  and  strengthen  the  local  po- 
lice force  and  33  percent  said  more  ^I 
agents   and   prosecuting    attorneys   aie 
needed.  While  the  recent  passage  of  the 
antfc'me   bill   has   strengthened   these 
nveqs    it  is  mv  own  conviction  that  v,e 
must  continue  lo  legislate  new  measures 
"1  ch  will   as.sist   our  law-enforcement 
agencies   m   their   siruu.Ie   against   the 
growing  crime  rate. 

CONOnCSSIONAl.     lEFORMS 

A  heavy  ma.iority  of  ihc  respondents 
favored     congressional    reforms    undei 
consideration  of  the  House.  A  strong  code 
o?  ethics  to  be  strictly  enforced  was    a- 
vored  bv  64  percent.  Nearly  half  of  the 
voters  thought  that  a  full  disclosure  of 
;?1  Anancial  assets  by   Congressmen    s 
desirable.  Action  which  ^vould  evoke  the 
retirement  of  Congressmen  and  Senatois 
at  age  70  and  extend  the  term  of  office 
for  Representatives  from  2   10  4  vea^^ 
was  favorably  considered  ^V  37  perccn 
of  my  constituents  from  the  34th  Dis 
trict  of  California. 

".  \x  is'cr.E.'^sE 
V/liilc  ..ome  form  of  tax  increase  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  ;^tei.,^ho^e 
was  .<-ome  disagreement  over  the  means 
of  implementing  that  increase.  Thiity 
?ix  percent  supported  a  reduction  in  non- 
mU  tarv  spendfng  combined  with  an  in- 
crease m  taxes.  A  tax  increase  was  ad- 
vncat^d  bv  27  percent.  Twenty-one  per- 
e?nf  c!t  the  respondents  wanted  a  10- 
percent  surcharge. 

...in    AND    WATER    rOLLUTION 

^Tv    constituents    expressed    a    strong 
concerri"r  the  problem  of  air  and  water 
SuWon.    Sixty-six    percent    supported 
o(7i<;lative  action  that  would   seeK  nev^ 
means  to  control,  and.  if  possible,  ehmi- 
ate     the    pollution    of    our    skies    and 
Sers'K  unnecessary  --te  substance. 
Although   the   passage   of   the   on   ana 
mzaidous  Substance  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1968  and  the  Water  QuahtJ  Im- 
nrovement  Act  of  1968  are  genmne  effoits 
in  thi?dhection.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
col  ea'ues   that  this   is   an   area   v^^ich 
men?s  continued  research  and  congies- 
.cional  consideration. 

•lARD-CORE      INKMPLOYED 

T  iound  that  in  the  area  of  general 
dome^uc  prop  rams,  my  constituents 
weCe  almost  evenly  divided  among  those 
wno  thought  that  expenditures  on  do- 
mestic'pi^.rams  should  be  increased,  de- 

creased     or   inaintamca    at    the   Present 
evels    However,  there  was  overwhelm- 
ing   support    of    mograms    airected    at 
training   the   hard-core   unemployed,   a 
gioup  today  comprising  2  million  unem- 
n  oved  and  15  to  20  million  underem- 
loved  in  response  to  this  concern.  I  sub- 
'muted  last  week,  a  measure  -h-h  vvouM 
enlist  the  assistance  of  private  industry 
i,^   he  creation  of  new  job  opportunities 
for   these   hard-core   unemployed    The 
Human  Investment  Act  of  1968  ^vlll  Pro- 
SSS^fncentives  for  individuals  and  busi- 
ness concerns  that  create  both  new  jobs 
and  'ob-training  opportunities. 

Mr  speaker.  I  am  submittmg  the  re- 
sults of  this  questionnaire  to  the  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues  in  the  hope  that 
the  sampling  cf  voter  opinion  expressed 
here   ?m    assist    them    in    determinmg 
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their  individual  courses  of  action.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  response  to  this  legislative 
questionnaire  clearly  outlines  those  areaa 
where  we  must  continue  seeking  new  and 
better  leKislative  measures,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  growing  population. 


TTIE  CRISIS  IN  OUR  SKIES 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    N«W     TOBK 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESE;NT.M  I VES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  a  UlUe 
less  than  a  year  ago,  I  warned  the  Con- 
gress, li\e  FAA.  and  the  aviation  indus- 
try that  unless  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram was  undertaken  immediately  to 
promote  safety  and  reduce  the  con^ies- 
tlon  In  OOT  most  crowded  air  corridors 
and  at  oiC  principal  airports,  we  would 
face  a  crisis  of  major  proportions.  In  the 
f>ast  3  months,  that  [prediction  has  un- 
fortunately   been    rralized. 

The  air  traffic  control  .=-vst«;Mn  and  the 
facilities  of  alrportJS  in  maior  metropoli- 
tan aretis  are  saturated  duruiE;  prime 
hour!?.  La  Ouardla  Airport  in  New  York 
recently  set  a  >in^le-day  record  for  flight 
operations  and  the  centers  at  Chicago 
and  Los  .Anceles  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  new  i>eak  Delays  ;n  takeoff  and 
landing  at  airports  such  .is  La  Ouardia. 
Kennedy.  Los  .Aneeles,  and  O Hare  are 
running  from  30  minutes  to  .i  hours. 

Tliere  are  six  basic  causes  iov  this 
dangerous,  cosily,  and  aggravating' 
^tuation: 

First,  the  Inability  of  the  FAA  and 
CAB  several  years  ago  to  anticipate  the 
current  boom  in  aviation  and  plan  ac- 
cordingly for  t)ersoniiel.  facilities,  and 
equipment.  The  FAA  just  2  years  ago 
actually  boasted  of  personnel  reductlon-s 
as   an  ecur.oiny   move    The   shortage   of 


trained  air  trttfnc  controllers  is  now 
desperat*.  Our  airports  and  equipment 
are  ages  behind  meeting  current  re- 
qulremenUs 

Second,  the  failure  of  the  airlines  to 
voluntarily  schedule  nights  in  a  manner 
that  would  lase  congesUon.  E:ach  air- 
line, in  a  mad  dash  for  the  passen_-er's 
doKar  and  with  l.ttle  regard  for  his 
.safety  or  comfort,  tries  to  cram  in  as 
many  peak-hour  tliuhts  as  pos,slble 

Third,  the  inability  or  unwilllnu-ness  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  FAA.  to  put  an  end  to  this 
practice  and  require  more  tl;  pe;,>ed  air- 
line schedulliu;. 

Fourth,  a  deliberate  albeit  thorouglily 
justified  rampali^n  by  !hc  air  traffic  con- 
trollers tor  strict  adherence  to  safety  reg- 
ulations with  a  resulting  slowdown  in 
flight  operations.  Of  course,  this  cam- 
palsn  raises  serious  questions  about  the 
compromises  w  ith  safety  permitted  by  the 
controllers  heretofore. 

Hfth.  the  reluctance  of  the  FAA  to  .set 
aircraft  capability  and  pilot  iiroflciency 
standards  for  each  major  airport  and  air 
corridor  la  the  Nation,  a  step  I  urged  10 
months  ago  Positive  control  is  now  a 
must  in  these  corridors,  yet  still  is  not 
required  Pilot  ratines  and  aircraft 
fxjuipment  standards  must  be  established 
to  be  compatible  with  corridor  and  air- 
port control  systems,  also  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

.And  sixth,  the  inordinate  delay  in  con- 
struction of  additional  airport  facilities 
for  both  general  and  earner  use.  includ- 
ing new  runways  at  existing  airports  and 
provisions  of  adequate  Dwers,  instru- 
ment landing  systems,  and  radar  equip- 
ment 

A  number  of  Immediate  steps  are  In 
order  to  alleviate  the  congestion  prob- 
lem 

First,  the  FAA  should  be  exempted 
from  employment  ceilings  imposed  by 
the  recent  tax  bill   Congress  should  ap- 


propriate v^halever  funds  may  be  neccs- 
sai-y  to  fill  air  traffic  control  ixxsitions 
and  relieve  controllers  of  the  6-day  w  ork- 
week  and  heavy  overtime  schedule  w  hlch 
has  been  forced  upon  them. 

Second  The  FAA,  CAB  and  Air  Trans- 
port A.ssociation  should  attempt  to  work 
out  a  voluntary  program  for  spreading 
out  airline  schedules.  If  such  a  program 
cannot  be  achu  ved  voluntarily,  the  CAB. 
with  stK?citlc  congressional  authority, 
should  impose  upon  the  commercial  car- 
riers scheduling  requirements  that  will 
Insure  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the 
traveling  public,  not  only  today,  but  in 
the  days  ahead,  when  aviation's  boom 
will  reach  new  peaks. 

Third.  Tlie  FAA  should  immediately 
restrict  the  space  around  major  airports, 
at  least  during  periods  of  defined  conges- 
tion, tj  controlled  aircraft  Steps  should 
be  taken  to  set  standards  for  each  airport 
and  air  corridor. 

Fouth.  A  pro'-;ram  of  construction  of 
airport  facilities  and  installation  of 
towers,  msirumcnt  landing  systems  and 
radar  should  be  embarked  upon  to  catch 
up  vMth  current  lequirements. 

I  think  It  would  be  worthwhile,  in 
terms  of  air  safety  in  the  long  run.  for 
coni-rcssional  liearings  to  be  conducted 
on  the  role  and  problems  of  air  traffic 
controllers  I  would  be  jiarticularly  in- 
terested in  developing  a  record  which  will 
demonstrate  conclusively  the  type  of 
conditions  ttiese  men  work  under  anc". 
their  effect  on  aviation  safety.  .Also.  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  should  know  pre- 
ci.sely  what .  liberties  were  taken  with 
.safely  regulations  before  the  current  "go- 
ing by  the  b'Dok"  campaign  went  into 
effect. 

There  is  an  urirent  necessity  for  im- 
mediate and  poi^itive  action.  Every  .seg- 
ment of  the  a\iation  industry,  every 
agency  of  government  with  jurisdiction 
over  air  transportation,  must  meet  i's 
responsibility. 


<>Ey ATE— rhursday,  July  25,  196S 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

The  Chaplam.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D .  offered  the  following 
prayer 

God  of  grace  .uid  Ood  of  glory,  trust- 
ing only  in  Thy  mercy  would  we  seek 
Thy  face  For  in  Thy  mercy  there  is  a 
wideness  like  the  wideness  of  the  sea. 
Grant  us  the  grace  to  keep  our  liearis 
with  diligence,  knowing  that  out  of  them 
are  the  i.s.>uet>  of  life 

In  the.se  days  of  tension  and  crisis, 
as  we  gird  the  might  of  the  Nation,  luid 
that  of  our  allies,  to  defend  threatened 
liberties,  may  we  take  care  to  .strengthen 
the  spiritual  toundalioiis  of  our  democ- 
racy, knowing  that  without  Lhe.se  •. eniies 
we  but  build  on  suikmg  sand. 

Help  iLs  to  lay  Aside  every  weight  of 
prejudice  or  of  .selfisli  pride,  and  witli 
glad  and  eager  feet  to  march  with  the 
armies  that  go  to  free,  not  to  bu.d.  to 
develop  and  not  to  rule,  to  cooperate 
and  not  to  dominate,  until  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Lof-d    wiio  is  no  respecter  of 


persons,    shall   cover   the   earth    as    the 
waters  now  cover  the  sea. 

For   Thine    is    the    kingdom   and   the 
power  and  the  glory   .Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wedne.sday,  July  24,   1968.  be  di.sprnsed 

Wltil 

Tlie  PRFSinENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection    i'.  is  -o  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  PresulnU.  I  a -k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  calendar 

Tlie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection    U   i.-^  >o  oideii'd. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pitsident.  I 
understand  that  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  rouiine  morning 
business  up  to  12  30  p  in  .  and  that  there- 
after the  distmguislied  .s^-nator  from 
New  York  ;Mr.  J.wiTsl  will  be  recog- 
!U/.ed  for  not  to  exceed   15  nunutes. 

The  PRt:.SIDEN'r  pi  u  U'lnpore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.   1-DUCA- 
TION.   AND   WELFARE 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Edward  C  Sylvester.  Jr.,  of  Michigan. 
to  be  an  A.ssi.stant  .Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objeiiion,  tiie  nomination  is  con- 
sideied  and  ci>nlumeii 


POSTMASTERS 

Tlie  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
di-y  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  nominations 
be  con.sidered  en  bloc. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out obieclion.  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
nnmedialely  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr     ^LANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  legislative  bu.siness_ 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  tlie 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  froni  the 
P^4sident  of  the  United  States  submit- 
fing  sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

,For  nominations  this  day  received. 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings,' 


^EN^TOR  KENNEDY'S  ROLE  IN  THE 
IMPENDING  ELECTION 
Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  a 
Cnnrt  time  ago.  a  Governor  of  a  great 
S  ate  expr'essed  the  view  that  the  Senate, 
from  Ma.ssachusetts  IMr.  KennedyI 
might  not  be  a  qualified  Dernocratic  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  this  >ear^ 
yhorlly  thereafter,  a  mayoi  of  a  great 
eiiv  counterpoised  the  view  that  the  Sen- 
Vior  would  be  a  most  suitable  Democratic 
cr.ndidate  for  the  v^ce  presidency. 

I  happen  to  agree.  Mr.  President,  not 
With  the  Governor,  but  with  the  mayor. 
In  mv  judgment.  Senator  Kennedy  would 
mke  an  excellent  candidate  of  the  Dem- 
ouatic  Partv  for  the  vice  presidency  or 
for  any  other  public  office  which  he  might 
ceek    Vet    it  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  not  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  nee  Presidency 
in  the  impendmg  election.  I  say  that  with 
Ml  due  respect  for  the  office  as  well  as  for 
the  ou  standing  personal  qualities  and 
the  qualifications  of   the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  , 

TED  KENNEDY  has  becn  an  exceptional 
Senator.  For  6  years  he  has  served  in  the 
Senate  with  a  profound  understanding  of 
the  Nations  problems  at  home  and 
abroad  and  with  a  deep  dedication  to  its 
people,  in  my  judgment,  he  has  a  great 
ulure  in  the  Senate.  If  he  so  chooses 
nioreover,  he  will  have  a  ereat  futuie 
el.sewhere  m  the  service  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation.  „ 

The  clioices,  liowever,  ought  to  be  sen- 
ator  KENNEDY'S   to   make.   It   is   a   dis- 
service to  him  in  this  year  of  all  years  to 
press  him.  to  urge  him.  to  importune  him 
.,  the  name  ol  party  victory  or  even  in 
the  name  of  the  Nation.  The  obligations 
between  nation  and  a  pubUc-spirited  citi- 
m\  cannot  always  be  in  one  direct  on. 
The  Nation,  too,  owes  something  to  this 
dedicated  man  for  what  he  has  given  of 
himself  in  public  service  and  In  personal 
tragedy   In  my  judgment,  that  debt  can 
bes?  be  repaid  by  leaving  Ted  Kennedy 
in  the  name  of  decency,  to  his  own  quiet 
and  comisel  at  tliis  time. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives  by   Mr.    Bartlett  _  one    of       s 
reading     clerks,     announced     that     i-ie 

House  had  disagreed ^o^'X^^^'^lfTlTll 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ai.R^  15147  >  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  provide  for  the  nalurahzalion  o 
persons    who    have    .served    in    comba 
areas    in    active-duty    .service     m    the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
Tor  other  purposes,  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing-;^  voies 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mi. 
Feighan.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Donohue^  Mr. 
DOWDY.  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Cahilt..  and  .Av. 
MacGregor    were    appointed    n.Hnagei.. 
on     the    part    of     the     Hou.sc    al    the 
conference. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  A'THORI/E  THE 
1SSU.^NCE  OF  INSPECT1.:N  \\  ARRAN  T.  ^^ 
INSPECTORS     OF     THE     C  OVEP.:.  M  EN  r     uF     -HE 

District  of  Columbia 

A  letter  from  ihe  .Assist, uu  to  the  CV,m- 
missioner.  Executive  Office,  government  ol 
The  District  of  Columbia,  tran.^muung  a 
dralt  ol  proposed  k-gisl:Uion  I  >  aumori/e  i.ie 
fsTuance  of  Inspection  warrants  lo  ^^Pe-'  -  ^ 
of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  for  other  purposes;  to  ihe  Cummi.- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
REPORT  ON  Activities  in  Certain  CoVNTi-ifs 

REL.^TINO  TO   .APPLICATIONS  FOR  CONDITIONAL 

Entry 

A  letter  from  the  C:,mmi=sioner.  '^'  f  P^" 
Dirtment  of  .Tustice.  Immigration  and  Na.- 
^,  a  Nation  Service,  pursuant  W  law  r.por  - 
ng  on  aclivu.es  m  certain  countries  reiat  „' 
to  applications  tar  cndiuonal  entry  for  ine 
period  January  1.  U'68.  through  June  30, 
1968;   to  the  Commutee  on  the  Jtidiciarv 

AGENCY    TRAINING    REPORTS    TO    THE    PRESIUENT 

AND  THE  Congress 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  V  S,  Civil 
Service  Commission,  transmitting  ^..f*" 
of  prooosed  legislation  to  amend  t'^e  5^ 
united' elates  Code,  to  repeal  the  reporting 
requirement  contained  in  subsection  ,b) 
of  section  1308  .with  ^^'-''"^P^"^'"^  P^P"'!;, 
to   the   Committee   on   Post   Office   and   CnU 

Service 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  submitting 
nominations  ^ere  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


DISPOSITION  OF  E.'iECUTIVE  PAPERS 

A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  aw,  a  list 
Of  papers  and  documents  on  the  tiles  of ^ev- 
eral  departments  and  agencies  of  tlie  Gov- 
e  nm  em  which  are  not  needed  in  tUe  conduc 
Of  business  and  have  no  permanent  value 
or  historical  interest  -"^  "''^"V^"^,",^;,'^". 
looking  to  their  disposition  (with  accom 
panymg  papers);  to  a  Joint  CommUtee  on 
The  Disposition  of  Papers  in  the  Executive 
Departments. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  ap- 
poa  ted  Mr  MOKRONEV  and  Mr.  Carlson 
members  of  the  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

LEPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The   foUowm.    .TK'iis  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr    M.AGNUSON.  tr..m   the  (■M..mi..ee 
on  CoinmcT.x\  without  amenuineat; 
"  S     aOG.  A  bin  t...  extend  the  1-----^^'^: 
the  Commer.ial  FlMieno.  Re^^;^rch  and  De 
v.fopmont  .'vet  ol   li.64  'Rept   N°      *^' ^  n 

HR   n02(>.   .-X.t    act    t-    amend     .he    a.t    < 
-.ni.niber    15     VMH^.   l-r   the   purpose   of   de- 
._„.pt(iiibir    1    .  rerrealional   oppcr- 

•,  'lopmc   ana   cnnani-iiii,   i>-   »  ...iriiifp 

,au  tie.^  and  iinproMng  the  '-^'y"^^^;^"^  .\^ 
programs  :n  r..-.-rM.tions  covered  b>  s.  id      t. 

,,d  f.,rc'herpc.rp'-ses  (Rept.No   14.,8). 
BV   Mr     EASTLAND.    Irom    the   Conm.ittee 

n  the  Juaici.,rv,  witliout  amendmeiu^ 
.   3  ..59   A  >'  nto  consent  to  the  New  Hamp- 
Mure  VVrn^nt     Interstate     Scho<.l     Comp..ct 

"Vi  R-'L^.r'ra^trr^r^":ef  Of  Ade,  Lcs- 
sert  Bel'ma;d  Clement  ix^^ert.  J-.phme 
(  ,ira  P  PPan  JuUe  Gonvil  Pappan,  PeU.gie 
com-  Franceour  cle  Aubri.  Victore  GonvU 
:  ^     n    Ma":  GonvU,  L.ileche  Oo>m.  Lou^ 

Laventure.  El./.aoeth  ^■-^■^""''"  ^^^  "^^  fJ.V 
nerre  Carbonau.  Louis  JoiiciLS  Basil  J'^"'^  -• 
,  "e..  Jonca«,  Elizabeth  D^tchervUe  Jose  h 
!lutler  William  acxjger.  Joseph  Cote^  four 
r"ilaren  of  Cicili  Con.pare  --^  Xfl^Z^^ 
(,r    the    heirs    oi    any    v. ho   n.av    be    deceai,ea 

"^Bfl^^TYDINCS,  from  the  Committee  on 
theJud.ciary,  without  ^  ■"^"dme.U^ 

HR    M'!91    An  act  to  amend  secuon  3;oiai 
Ol    tule  Ifa     united   ^St.v.es   Code    .Rept,    No. 

^■^Bv  ^^r    HRUSKA,  from   the  Committee  -n 
tbp'ludicl.rv    without  amendment: 
^'hR   10321. ■  An    i.ct   for    the   "lief    oi    Mis. 
CUndct-e    C     Donahue    .Rept.    No.    1463 1 . 
By  Mr    BURDICK.  from  the  CominUlee  on 

the    Judiciary,    without   J''""^'?"^'^'' '„,.,.  „i , 
HR   1G48    An  act  for  the  rehel  ot  M-.r.un 

Zubiri  Garcia  iRepl.  No.  \*67l  : 

HR   ■^281.  -An  act  for  the  relief  ^^-f  Dwa.ne 

C.    cox    and    William    D.    Martin    .Kept,    No. 

^'h  R  Gl'O  An  act  f>T  the  relief  of  Peter 
Bilinas  mdlee  Balinas  ,  Rept.  No.  1409,; 
"^  H  R  6655  An  act  for  the  relief  oi  Mary 
J.meOrloski  (Rept.  No,  14(0); 

HR.  10327,  An  act  for   the   ^^''^    ""if;^! 
J    Falardeau,   Irva  G.   Franger.  Betty   Klem 
^•-»    Wineta   L    Welburn,   and  Emma  L    .^lc 
n";  1       U    mduiduals    employed    by   the    De- 
partment OI  the  Anny  at  Fort  .am  Hcu.to... 

'''Hp''n38f  Ah'act  for  the   relief   of  E,  L. 
Townlev.OtisT   Hawkm.  and  Leo  T   Matous 

"^■^Jmifin  act  f.r  the  relief  of  Joseph 

M,  Hepworth  (  Rept.  No.  1473  ;  ;  and  _ 

H.R    14167.  An  act  foj  the  rclie.  (-  L..dia 
M   p  irslev  I  Rept.  No,  1474  I  . 

Bv  Mr  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  an  ^^^^'f""]^']}.:^^  ^ 

S  908,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wllhum  U. 
ppnder  i  Rept.  No.  1466)  . 

BV  Mr  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  "judiciary,  with  an  amendmenu 

S  1704  A  bill  to  amend  title  28,  Unitea 
c^tat^s  Code,  lection  1491,  to  authorize  t.ie 
Court  of  Claims  to  implement  i'.^  Judgments 
for  compensation    (Rept,  No.   1465). 

BV  Mr  MUNDT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,     with    an    amend- 

'"s"  ■>886  A  bill  t.o  provide  for  the  operation 
of  the  William  Laager  Jewel  Bearing  Plant 
at  Holla.  N.  Dak  ,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept   No,  1475)  , 
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By  Mr  McCLELLAS  from  the  Cmnmtep 
on  Appropriations    with  lunendmeniB 

HR  17522  An  rtct  makint;  .ippropri.itions 
for  Oie  Departments  cf  stat<"  Justice  and 
(Vnimerce  the  Judlclarv  and  relate<1  aven- 
ues for  the  fiscal  vear  eudlni;  June  30  l'J69 
and  for  other  purposes     Rt-pt   No    1459). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  UV 
COMMITTEES 

A^  :n  executive  .session. 
The    tollowlnK    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr  EASTl.ANU  I;  in  ;  iie  Committ** 
trii  the  Judiciary 

Phillip  B  Baldwin  of  Tex.i«.  to  be  an  a«so- 
cuite  judge  f  the  V  S  Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals, 

Lou.s  H  Martin  of  Callfornln.  to  be  VS 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  oX  Cali- 
fornia 

John  H  Kamlowsky  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U.ri    at^jiney  for  the  northern  district  of 

West  VirKi;U4 

Sidney  I  Lezak  of  Oregon  to  be  U  S  .it- 
t^jrnev  for  the  d. strict  of  Orefron: 

Theod-ire  J.itle  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  .  t  'he  Foreign  flalms  bettlement 
Commis,si(.n  of  :ne  United  States. 

Lewlti  R  N!i  rgan  of  Georgia,  to  »<e  US, 
circuit  Judge    rifth  circuit 

Alexander  A  lAwrence.  of  Georgia,  lo  be 
US  district  Hulge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Cieorgla. 

Orma  R  Smith  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U  S 
district  judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi 

Samuel  .M  Rosensiein  of  Kentucky  t  j  be 
judge  of  the  US.  Customs  Court,  and 

Hugh  H  Bownes.  of  New  Hampshire  to  be 
US.  dlstrnt  judge  for  -.he  district  of  New 
Hampshire 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
from  the  Corr.mittee  on  Armed  Services 
I  report  favorably  the  nomination  of 
Lt.  Col  Haywood  H  Smith.  USMC,  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  s.;rade  of 
colonel,  to  hold  such  l  rade  while  ser\inK 
as  Armed  Forces  aide  to  the  President 
I  ask  that  this  nomination  be  placed 
on  the  Executu  e  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  i.s  >o  ordered 

The  nomination  ordered  to  be  i-laced 
on  the  Executi-. c  Calendar,  is  as  follows: 

L:  Col  H-iywo-xl  R  >n\\th.  US  Marine 
C'orps.  lor  temporaiv  .pp<jin-nient  to  'he 
grade  of  colonel  •>>  ■■"'■■■i  -ucr.  ^rvide  whi.e 
serving  as  Armeu  Forces  aide  to  the  PreslUeat 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President,  m 
addition.  I  report  favorably  06  appoint- 
ments in  the  Regular  Army  in  the  t-'rade 
of  major  and  below  Since  these  names 
have  already  been  piinied  in  the  Con- 
gressional Re(Ori)  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  oidered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  :o:  th>.'  information 
of  anv  Senator 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  nominations,  ordered  lo  lie  on  the 
de.sk,  are  as  follows 

WiUiam  C  Hvmt  ,inu  siii. dry  other  persons, 
lor   rtppointment   ii;    the   Regular   Arnu ,    and 

John  A  Bushnell  .ind  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  tor  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Arm;,  of  the  United 
States 


By  Mr    HIl.L 

S  3879  A  hill  lo  umend  the  Fair  I^bor 
suindards  Act  of  19:18  to  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  provisions  of  -svich  .ict  for 
morticians,  to  the  Committee  on  Liib..r  and 
Pvibltc  Welfare 

By  Mr    JAVITS 
S  :ia«0    A  bill  for  the  relleif  of  Mr    Eilchlro 
Sattnta     to  the  Ci  mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  t)«-laware 
S  :i88i     A  bill  to  estiibllsh  the  Commis.~ion 
for   the   Improvement   of   Government   Man- 
agement and  Org.<nl7atton:    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operntlons, 
Bv  Mr    s-COTT 
.S    1882    A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Anpelo  Lu- 
ciano Colavita,  his  wife    Maria  Carmela  Cola- 
vita    and  their  two  sons,  Mlchellno  Colavita 
and  Antonio  Colavita,    to  the  Commllti-e  .n 
the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  SPONG  I  by  re<iuest<  : 
S  ,1883  A  bill  tj  authorize  the  n-.vern- 
nient  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  convev 
interest*  m  cerUiln  propertv  owned  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  m  Prince  WDli.im 
County,  Vr\  und  lor  fiber  purposes  to  the 
Conimltfe  on   the  Dlstr.n  ol   Columbia 

By  Mr  PASTORE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
.\NDtRsoNi  iby  request! 
-  J884  ^  bill  to  amend  the  Commnnlcn- 
r  .,ns  Sntelllle  Act  of  1962  with  respect  W 
the  election  of  the  board  of  the  Communica- 
lions  SntclUte  Corp  .  to  the  Commillee  <n 
Crjmmerce 


A   56.13712  V.i>ncla-Sanchez,  Enrique. 

A   3263579   Hlccloli,  Paoll. 

A   6474478   Vlveros.  Nazarlo  Geniz, 

A  y7ir25:i6    Ylng    Ah  Sing 

A    1U49I431.  Wong  Yen  Kwong 

A  976.5182  Ylm.  Chee 

A    1047»>6«7   LoK.WalChlng 

A    :  21144334    C.ce    Ytxilc  Shlu 

A   ,5227719.  Lee.  High  Suev. 

A    1 3069928,  Pong.  Shue  Kee. 


^FNATF  RESOLUTION  381— RESOLU- 
"    HON    AUTHORIZING   THE   PRINT- 
ING   OP    THE    REPORT   ENTITLED 
SAFETY    FOR    MOTOR   VEHICLES 
IN  USE"  .AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
Mr    MAGNUSON   submitted   the   fol- 
lowinK  le.solution   'S.  Res    381':   wnich 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S  Res.  381 
F'-folved  That  a  report  to  Congress  entitled 
•  S.ifety  for  Motor  Vehicles  in  Use.'  submitted 
bv  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  pursuant 
TO  the  National  Trafllc  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (PL  89-563  1,  be  printed 
with  Illustrations  as  a  Senate  document  and 
thr.t  there  be  printed  two  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
r(  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ADDITIONAL  C03P0NS0RS  OF  HILL  FNROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 


Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Waslunt:- 
lon  I  Mr  M.M.-.Ni:soNl.  1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  i  Mr  Morse  I  the  .senior  Senator 
from  California  Mr.  KuchelI,  the 
.>»enior  Senator  from  Michigan  Mr 
H^HTi     the   uinior  Senator   from   Maine 

Mr  MisKiEl,  and  the  senior  Senator 
irom  Marvland  i  Mr  Brewster  I  be  added 
as  cospons  >is  of  the  bill  'S  3866'  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  IXvelopment  Act 
...f  1954. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  t.Miiiwre    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
i;  at  on  todav.  July  25.  1968,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  tlie 
foilowinp  enrolled  bills: 

•-  1"41  An  act  to  prevent,  abate.  .Mid  con- 
•■•>,,  ..ir  pollution  m  the  District  of  C<lum- 
"i,'    ,ind  lor  other  purposes. 

.<  2'j08  An  act  t:i  authorize  the  Secret.iry 
,  :  tiie  Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  prop- 
ertv  ill  Mu.scopee  Cotinty,  Ga  ;  and 

s  3495  An  act  to  authorl^e  the  Secret. irv 
.'  tne  Army  to  modify  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  In  the  State  of  Iowa 
•1  order  that  such  l.md  may  be  used  as  a 
lie  lor  the  construction  of  buildings  or  other 
.rnprovements  for  the  Iowa  Law  Enforce- 
iiitiit  Academy. 


BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  mtioduced.  lead  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimou.->  con.sent.  the 
second  lime,  and  refened  as  folio  a  s 


•SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
78     CONCURRENT        RESOLUTION 
FAVORING    THE    SUSPENSION    OF 
DEPORTATION         OF         CERTAIN 
ALIENS     3    REPT    NO     1461  ■ 
Mr    EASTLAND    from  the  Committee 
un  the  Judiciary    reported  the  following 
I  iifimal  coiicuirent  lesolulion,  and  sub- 
i.iitted   a    report    thereon,    which    report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  the  con- 
current   resolution    was    placed    on    the 

calendar: 

S    CON    Res    78 

fii-.o.ifd  bv  tne  Senate  i  f'lf  Hou^e  d  Rep- 
rrieutatiiea  co'icumngi  .  That  the  Congress 
favors  the  suspension  of  deporliition  In  tlie 
case  of  each  alien  thereunder  named.  In 
whlcn  case  the  Attorney  General  has  .sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  'o  the  provi- 
sion.- of  fection244,ai  (2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  as  ameiicied  '66  Siiit 
.")4;   8  U  SC     1251  i  : 

A    14T2909    B.i^t'.ierl,  George 

A  6816T35   FunK   Thomas  Fredrllt 

."V  6563286   Nebelslty   Manfred  Robert 

.\-8iO6320   Eha    Elmar 

A-10681050.  .Sallnas-Vlll»:ia    Jorge  Alberto 

A   '473222,    Asenclo-Piaotacio.    Pearo 

A-721(i780   Kowal   J  >hn 

A^6796y2   «uong   Wong 

A- 17140325,  Chin.  Kay  Ming 

A   26"1116   HagKliuid,  NllsTure. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  -^US- 
FEND  THE  RUL&— AMENDMENTS 
TO  STATE  JUSTICE.  COMMERCE, 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES    APPROPRIATION    BILL. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    902    THHOVGH    »07 

Mr    McCLELLAN   submitted   the   fol- 
low uiB  notice  m  writinp: 

AMt-NDMENT    No     902 

1:1  .iccordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
.:ig  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
11  urltmg  that  It  Is  my  intention  to  move  ti 
Mispend  piiragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  iHR  17522| 
malting  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  .State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
riarv  mid  related  agencies  for  the  hscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  loUowing  amendment,  namely;  Page  14. 
.ifter  line  2,  insert  the  following: 

■•SFC  Ui6  Fxisting  appointments  and  as- 
signments to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  in 
the  Department  of  State  which  expUe  during 
the  (urrent  fiscal  year  may  be  extended  in 
the  discretion  ol  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a 
periixi  of  one  year  in  addition  to  the  period 
of  appointment  or  assignment  otherwise 
iiuthorlzed." 

Mr  McCLELLAN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
iiim     to   the   bill    'HR.    17522i    making 


appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Ju- 
diciary and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  vear  endms  June  30,  1969.  and  for 
other  "purposes,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed, 

iF'or  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  al.so  subm.ttcd  the 
follow  ins  notice  in  writing: 

AME.NDMtNT    NO.    903 

111  accord.ince  with  rule  XL.  o(  the  Stand- 
in^  Rules  Ol  the  Senale,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in'"*nting  that  it  i:=  my  intention  to  move 
lo  ".spend  p..ragnvph  4  of  rule  KVl  for  the 
purpose  ol  proposing  to  the  bill  (H,R.  1.522) 
mailing  appropria-i  .ns  lor  the  Depanmen^ 
of  State,  Jusu.-e,  and  Commerce.  Uie  Judi 
ciarv  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  Purposes, 
the  following  ajiicndmcnt,  namely;  Page  28. 
on  line  16.  after  the  word  ■including,  .  in- 
sert the  following.   •  purcliabe  (one),  . 

Mr  McCLELLAN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  House  bill  17522.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 

be  printed.  „^  ♦„ 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 

see  the  foresomg  notice.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  also  .submitted  the 

followinc  notice  :n  writing: 

.\MENDMF.NT    NO.   904 

In  acc-ordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Kules  ol  the  Senate.  1  hereby  give  notice 

in  writing  that  ;t  i,.  my  '■>-^'^''"" -^°  "^ 
to  "suspend  p.iruaraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
pur'pose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17522) 
Kng  appropiiatio.^  for  ^»'e  departments 
of  State  Juitice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary, 
and  related  agencic:,  I  .r  the  fiscal  year  end- 
mg  June  30,  1909.  and  for  other  purposes. 
the  following  a.-nendment,  n.imely;  Page  23, 
after  line  13.  Insert  the  following; 

•'Sec    -^07     Investigative   and   other  essen- 
tial posUions  which  are  financed  by  appro- 
priations in  this  Act  lor  the  Federal  Bureau 
of    invesugaiion    -.vhich    are    determined    by 
the   Director   of   the   Federal   Bureau   of   In- 
vestigation to  be  es.sential  to  the  operations 
of' the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
be  filled  without  r-gard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  201  of  Public  L;iw  90-364,  and  such 
positions  shall  not  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion  Itt   determining  numbers  of   employees 
nnder    subsection     lai     of    that    section    or 
numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsection   (b) 
of  that  sts:tion,  ' 


Mr  McCLELLAN  also  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
>ilm  to  House  bill  17522,  supra,  which 
was' ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  fore'-iomg  notice.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAJNl  also  submitted  the 
following  notice  in  writing: 

Amendment  No.  905 
in  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
in-Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
m^wnting  that  It  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
"tspend  paragraph  4  of  -"^.^^^^^V^^fs^^^; 
po-e   of    proposing    to   the   bill    (H.R.   17&22) 
Luiking  appropriations  for  the  DeP^^^J^^f 
of  state    Justice    and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary   and  rented  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
encung  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 
the  following  amendment,  namely;  Page  ^^. 
on  line  9,  after  the  word  "purchase  ,  liisert 
the  following     'for  police-type  use,  ^;ltho"t 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  pnce  limita- 
tion". 

Mr    McCLELLAN   also  submitted   an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 


him,  to  House  bill  17522.  supra,  w-hich 
was  ordei-ed  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

printed.  ,         ,   . 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice. ' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN   also  .submitted  t!ie 
following  notice  In  writing; 

Amendment  No.  906 
In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  SL-nd- 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  it  is  my  ir.tention  to  move  to 
suspend  p..ragr..ph  4  ol  -"^^^^I  for  the  pur- 
nose  of  propasim;  lo  the  bill  iH.R.  I.j— i 
m..king  appropri.ui.n;.  lor  Die  Dcp.nmeii  s 
of  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  .he  Jud 
ciary  and  related  agencies  lor  the  U.-^cul  ytar 
ending  June  30.  1369.  ;.nd  l.v  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment.  n;imely;  I  .'-oe  J-i- 
Pfter  line  19,  u.serl  the  following; 

■  RESEARCH    AND  mVELOPMENT 

■For  expenses   necessary   l-r  research,   de- 
velopment, fabrication,  and  test  operation  ol 
experimental  facilities  and  equipment ,   co- 
lectlon  and  dissemination  of  maritime  tech- 
nica°  and  engineering   '■"°^"^«"°»; ^'"^.f 
to  improve  water  transportation  svstems,  $6^- 
700000  to  remain  available  until  expended 
of  which  $3,400,000  shall  be  for  operation  of 
the  NS.  Savannah:    r^ov^dcd.  That  none  of 
e  ntnds  appropriated  herein  are  to  be  ^ed 
for  a  lavup  of  the  N.S.  Savannah:    ?  'J' '^^  ^ 
;„rt(.er.-Tkat  transfers  may  be  made  to  the 
appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  >e.ir  .or 
Salaries  and  expenses'  for  administrative  ex- 
penses mot  to  exceed  S931,000i  ""'i/'^-^'^'^ 
ransfers    .^hall    be    without    regard      o     . le 
limitation   ui:der   that  appropriation  on   the 
amount    avai!;.ble    for    such    expenses:    Po- 
nded   fu-thcr.  That   transfers  may   be  made 
from  this  appropriation  to  the  'Vessel  opera- 
uolTs  revolving  fund'  for  losses  resulting  Irom 
expenses  o:  experimenial  ship  operations 

Mr  McCLELLAN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
K  to  House  bill  17522.  supra,  vvhich 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 

^'^Ipo^r  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  notice.  I  .,,,  ,,:ip 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  also  EUbiTi:tttd  me 
following  notice  in  writing: 

Amendment  No.  907 
In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  St.md- 
ing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
1  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
"tispend  paragraph  4  o^ru^e^lU^^^e^^ 
nose  of  proposing  to  the  b.U  iHR  l.&^-i) 
makln"  Appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  State  JtLtlce,  attd  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely;  page  3-, 
after  line  13,  insert  the  following. 

■  SKIP    CONSTRUCTION 

•  For  constructlon-diflerential  su'osUiy  and 
cost  of  national-defense  features  incident  u> 
construction   of   ships  lor  operation   in   for- 
eign  commerce    (46   USC.    1152.    1154..    fr 
construction-differential  subsidy  and  cost  of 
national-defense  features  incident  W/l^^    ^ 
construction    and    reconditioning    of    ships 
under  title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended   (46  USC.   1154,;   snd  for 
acquisition  of  used  ^^'P.^  P^^^^Yi^"  ^f.     ,- 
510   of    the    Merchant    Marine    Act,    1936.    as 
amended   (46  USC.   1160);   to  remain  av-ail- 
able  until  expended,  $119,800,000;    Pror.drd. 
That  transfers  may   be  made   to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  year  for    Sal- 
aries  and   expenses'    for   administrative   and 
warehouse   expenses    (not  to   exceed   $3,150^- 
000)  and  for  reserve  fleet  expenses  i  not  to  ex- 
ceed $700,000),  and  any  such  transfers  shall 
be  without  regard  to  the  limitations  under 
that  appropriation  on  the  amounts  avanabie 
for  such  expenses." 


Mr  McCLELLAN  also  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  17522.  f^P^^'  ''^'''^l 
was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table  and  to  be 

^'"/fot  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
.see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Ui  ■  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
AUBUst  1.  1968,  at  10:30  am.,  in  room 
2228.'New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations:  ^^iifnvnia 

Shirlev  M,  Flufstedler.  of  Califomia. 
to  be  U".S.  circml  judge,  ninth  circuit, 
vice  a  new  position  created  under  Public 
Law  90-347  approved  June   18,   1968. 

James  L.  Latchum.  of  Delaware,  to  be 
U  S  district  judge,  district  of  Delaware, 
vice  Caleb  R.  Laylon  III,  retired. 

At  tne  indicated  time  and  place  pei- 
sons  interested  in  the  hearitigs  may 
make    such    repre.sentations   as    may    b. 

pertinent.  ,  „ 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas    '^^'■^^^^^^'^\''Zl' 
he      Fcnator      from      Nebraska      I  Mi. 
"        chairman. 


HRt-:-K.^ 


-id  my.st-lf. 


AIR  SAFETY  PRACTICES 
^Tr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  for 
.omeume  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  otherwise  I  have  been  urging  the 
FAA  to  take  action  to  require  tne  uisUl- 
lation  of  emergency  locator  beacons  on 
general  aviation  aircraft. 

Finallv.  after  a  considerable  amoun 
of  discussion  and  colloquj-,  they  put  out 
a  proposed  notice  of  rule-making  which 
stated  that  the  emergency  lo<;ator  bea- 
cons would  be  required  only  when  flying 
over  mountainous  territory,  unpopu- 
lated areas,  or  over  water. 

The  difficulty  with  such  a  limited  pro- 
posal rests  both  in  its  enforcement  and 
in  determining  where,  when,  and  hov. 
one  is  to  Install  the  beacon. 

■W'e  had  a  meeting  with  the  radio  tech- 
nicians in  April  duiing  which  the  same 
subject  was  brought  up.  I  believe  we  had 
a  very  full  discu.ssion.  The  Federal  Avia- 
tion authorities  were  there,  and  they  are 
now  reconsidering  their  position. 

Mr  Larry  Ulrich  has  written  a  fine 
article  on  the  need  for  mandatory  avia- 
tion locator  beacons,  entitled  "Lost  or 
Found.-  appearing  in  the  May-June  is- 
.sue  of  Aero,  and  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  "Air  Safety  Practices  Im- 
perative." was  published  in  the  Long- 
mont,  Colo..  DaUy  Times-Call  of  July  8. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  two 
articles,  reinforcing  tlie  position  I  have 
taken,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  lire 
Record.  ,  .   , 

There  being  no  objection,  tne  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From   the   L.ongmont    (Colo.)    D.uly   Times- 
Call,  July  8,  19081 
Air  Safety  Practices  Imperative 
We   live   in   an   T?e   where   time   is  money. 
Speed    IS    important    to   everyone-from    toe 
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buslneuBman  crossing  the  nation  to  complete 
an  importAnt  deal  to  Uie  working  man  who 
wants  '.o  squeeze  a  vacation  into  a  long  week- 
end. 

In  order  to  fulfill  our  desires  we  have 
shrunk  the  world  by  using  the  alrwavs  more 
.ind  more  fur  uavei  AlrpUnea  have  become 
a  common  mode  of  travel  And  tneir  safety  Is 
of  vital  Importance  to  all  of  us 

Here  at  the  Janiplnfc  off  point  for  the  high 
mountains  to  the  west  we  seem  to  be  in  the 
center  of  a  danRerous  area  for  light  .ilrplane 
travel  Lungnuuit  Airport  haa  be<-.,me  the 
headciuart«ni  for  CiMl  Air  Patrol  sean^^hes  for 
missing  planes  -so  *e  are  aware  <>f  'lie  many 
small  planes  that  are  lost  crosalng  tne  peaks 
We  have  also  read  of  the  problem.^  anmnd 
metropolr.An  .urports  or  have  waited  ,it  cne 
of  the  big  landing  nelds  for  what  .-.eemed 
like  hours'for  a  late  airplane  having  problems 
getting  into  the  landing  pattern 

Just  last  week  the  Profesaioiial  Air  Traffic 
ControUen  group  announced  It  will  cut  land- 
ings -ind  takeoffs  at  major  airports  to  50  per 
cent  in  order  to  cinform  U)  federal  safety 
reguUti'ias^  The  group  reports  that  con- 
troUars  hAiie  permitted  vl'Uation  of  regula- 
tions to  expe<llte  landings  and  take<jf?s  dur- 
ing rush  hours 

Sen  Peter  Dommlck  of  Colorado  a  pilot 
h-.mself  for  more  than  30  years,  has  again  1»- 
,ued  .1  call  for  greater  air  safety,  outlining 
I. wo  proposals  to  accomplish  the  ]ob 

Domlnick  m  the  past  uaa  urged  that  all 
.iircraft  be  equipped  with  .m  emergency  lo- 
cator beacon  He  has  ,.g»ln  .idvocated  the  In- 
stallation of  the  beacons  which  would  be- 
come mandatory  in  all  new  aircraft  I.'  the 
t-enaior  has  his  way 

Dominicfc  urged  that  tne  beacon  be  re- 
quired by  the  FA.\  in  all  new  planes  sold,  so 
that  a  gradual  phase-in  >>f  the  system  i  ould 
begin   immediately 

The  beacon  would  be  coupled  with  simple 
receivers  installed  in  each  airliner  to  receive 
signals  from  downed  planes  Untold  mil- 
lion* of  dollars  plus  manv  lives  would  be 
-r. ed  by  ihi.s  simple  procedure."  Domlnick 
b  1. 1  ted 

Air  ".earches  are  costly  And  St  \ralii  Val- 
ley residents  know  or  the  many  hundreds 
of  hours  of  search  time  spent  in  nuntmg 
two  craft  Wjet  over  the  mountains  around 
the  first  of  the  vear  One  ■  f  these  craft  was 
lound  by  a  ftshernvan  jus:  recently  and  the 
.second  is  suU  missing 

With  emergency  beacons.  It  l»  probable 
these  planes  could  have  been  found  much 
sooner,  reducing  the  enormous  cost  of  money 
..nd  man-hours  spent  in  the  search 

Domlnick  s  other  proposal  Is  to  divide  air 
spate  around  the  airports  into  approach  and 
<leparture  segment.'?  Then  planes  would  be 
separated  by  categories.  *lth  each  claaslfl- 
cation  i-omliig  In  at  .i  prescribed  direction, 
Hititude  and  speed 

The  Senator  miunt^ins  this  would  nunl- 
mize  holding  delays,  sharply  decrease  safety 
problems  presented  by  the  mixed  aircraft 
now  using  the  airways  and  provide  benefits 
for  the  fast  moving  mrcraft  of  the  future 
The  plan  seems  reasi.mable  and  the  FAA 
should  begin  preparaUon  for  such  .i  proce- 
dure If  It  will  do  what  the  Senator  says. 
The  emergeiicv  beacons  should  be  required 
in  small  aircrali  eopecially  We  hear  mucii 
about  flight  plans  and  their  needs  A  flight 
plan  does  little  in  helping  l.x-ate  a  missing 
plane  While  It  m:iy  still  be  desirable  m  many 
cases,  the  use  f  emergency  beacons  should 
be  mandatory  in  all  cases 

The  cost  would  be  quickly  offset  m  dollar 
savings  alone — and  it  could  save  many  lives 
which  cannot  be  valued  In  dollars. 


Lost  or  Found 
I  By  L.  A  Ulrich» 
li'.e  fact  that  aviation  nccldents  are  still 
froiii-p.tge  news  attests  tu  ^.heir  ran'y  ^n  an 
iige  waen  thousands  die  each  year  on  the 
highways  In  fact,  the  safety  record  general 
aviation  has  achieved  Is  on  a  par  with  the 


outsUndIng  safety  record  eatabllshed  by  the 
Airline*  In  recent  years 

Nevertheleas.  Uie  handful  of  aircraft  acci- 
dents which  occur  tend  t«)  attract  consider- 
able attention,  etspeclally  when  an  aircraft 
..-,  missing  f  >r  any  length  of  time. 

NowadavH  theres  absolulelv  no  re««on  why 
any  Hircnift  should  remain  missing  for  more 
than  a  few  hours  We  l;ve  in  a  wonderful 
electronic  age  Out  of  this  technology  we 
have  developed  i  svst^m  for  imri'-diatrly 
locating  downed  ..ircraft  through  simple, 
proven,  electronic  devices  which  are  now  be- 
ing widely  used  in  Viet  Nam  to  locate  and 
rescue  our  downed  pilots  \*lthln  .•  few 
hours 

Yet  general  aviation  continue*  to  rely  on 
the  same  old  search  methods  we've  been 
using  since  before  World  War  I'  We  spend 
countless  hours  and  millions  of  dollars  each 
■.ear  living  .weather  permitting!  over  the 
ipproximate  area  In  which  the  aircr..rt  is 
presumed  t<i  be  missing,  looking  down  at  mile 
.ifier  mile  uf  brush,  timber,  swamp,  or  mugh 
terrain  hoping  to  catch  a  •glimpse"  of  loroe- 
inlng  " 

This  procedure  is  not  only  absurdly  in- 
effective as  a  means  of  finding  survivors  In 
time  to  save  them  from  exp<36ure  or  starva- 
tion but  in  many  cases  It  Iwis  completely 
failed  to  turn  up  any  trace  of  the  airplane, 
even  after  yeurs  of  searching' 

Survivors  of  such  accidents  usu.illy  live  for 
at  least  2*  hours  before  succumbing  «o  ex- 
posure or  injuries  After  the  hrst  48  hours 
the  chances  of  their  cintinued  survival  are 
lees  than  'JS'  !  If  nme  is  ever  ■  ol-the- 
essence."  If*  during  the  crucial  hours  Im- 
mediately following  .1  forced  l.vnding  Our 
experience  with  quick  medic. il  evacuation  In 
Viet  Nam  has  proven  lime  and  time  ..gnin 
that  quick  evacuation  Is  the  difference  be- 
tween life  and  denth 

In  1966  of  I4:l  cntshes  In  l  he  L'  S  ,  Involv- 
ing a  search,  at  I"a.st  109  occupants  survived 
-.he  first  24  liour  period  Many  of  these  later 
perished  from  injuries,  hunger,  or  cold  be- 
fore thev  were  found,  vet.  if  theyd  neen 
Icjcated  within  24  hours  nearly  all  of  them 
might  have  lived 

Most  of  the  inexpensive  locator  beacons 
currently  available  could  have  pinpointed  the 
exact  location  of  each  of  these  downed  air- 
craft icitlitn  two  to  f'lrcc  ho<irs  by  utilizing 
3  or  4  search  planes  /lyin?  sa/elv  aboir  the 
lerroin  and  over  tne  ueatner 

Compare  this  with  our  pre.sent  ■.  liU  il 
search  methods  which,  according  to  Gloria 
Health  of  the  Guggenheim  Aviation  Safety 
Center  at  Cornel!  Cniversity  'in  a  report  to 
be  published  sooiii  require  an  Hverage  of  171 
fig*!:  f'ouri  per  douned  airrraft'  These  are 
depressing  statistics  when  help  Is  usually 
needed  within  124  hours  t4)  survive'  Moreover, 
the  longer  the  search  extends,  the  more  dif- 
ficult It  becomes  to  find  the  ml.ssing  a.rcratt 
due  to  successive  snow  cover  etc 

Paradoxically,  the  adverse  weather  which 
.  ften  causes  an  accident  frequentlv  pre- 
vents a  visual  search  from  beginning  until 
lis  too  late  By  contrast,  o'le  plane  ffytng  24ii 
7'iites  per  hour  at  25.000  tn-c  ran  search  ?iiO 
fi/uare  miles  every  minufc  proi  idfd  the 
downed  aircraft  is  uaing  a  locator  b'-acon' 
This  means,  an  area  the  size  of  »he  entire 
state  of  California  can  be  searched  com- 
pletely by  only  5  airplanes  In  less  than  three 
hours'  Modern  electronic  search  technlqueR 
permit  the  enure  search  to  be  conducted 
above  the  weather  or  at  night  mis  was  the 
case  m  a  recent  crash  near  Stampede  Pass 
m  central  Washington)  The  mi-ssing  airi  raft 
was  located  electronically  at  night  hv  a  search 
.iircraft  flying  on  lop  of  an  overcast  The  crash 
was  never  seen  by  the  searching  aircralt 
but  Us  location  was  pinpointed  and  ItF  vic- 
tim was  evacuated  vmhln  a  lew  hours  from  a 
wilderness  area  In  sub-zero  temperatures 
He  was  wearing  Uriinls  shoes  and  levU  bi.t 
he  '.ived  thanks  to  the  modern  mimcle  ul  elec- 
tronically locating   a   dL.wned   iilrcrali 

By   contrast,    were    all    familiar    wuh    she 
tragic   st;>rv    of   the   Olen    f.imlly   »ho   lived 


in  the  wTeckage  of  their  airplane  In  northern 
CaUfomla  for  several  weeks  before  hnally 
succumbing  to  starvation  Although  It  was 
impossible  to  spot  their  wreckage  from  the 
air  dozens  of  airplanes  Hew  overhead  ea<-h 
day,  any  one  of  which  could  have  received 
an' emergency  beacon  signal  on  their  repuhtr 
c  imm    tr.uiscelver 

At  the  AOPA.  RTCA  FAA  sponsored  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Ixx-ator  Beacon  Im- 
plementation which  was  held  this  April  3rd 
.,nd  4th  in  Washington  D  C  .  many  excellent 
l-.w-coRt  emergency  radio  beacons  were  i.is- 
plaved 

These  beacons  ranged  In  price  from  *50  to 
$7(>0  I  with  an  average  cost  of  around  »20(m 
and  they  uork'  Viet  Nam  has  proven  their 
..mazing  reliability  and  value  ns  a  n.eans  I'l 
'a\  Ing  lives. 

Many  of  these  beacons  have  been  available 
to  general  aviation  for  years  but  their  nian'.i- 
f.icturers  complain  that  they  Jtist  don't  sell 
I  except  In  Viet  Nam  I  for  the  same  rea.son 
that  most  people  didn't  lo/unforiJv  install 
seat  bells  In  their  cars  until  Ralph  Nader 
and  federal  legislation  came  along.  It  s  our 
belief  that  It  will  take  similar  legislation  to 
overcome  the  it  can  t  happen  to  me'  atti- 
tude of  most  pilots  The  FAA  has  '  -ictively 
encoviraged"  the  "Voluntary"  use  of  these 
devices  since  1^64  i  FAA  AC-170-41  with 
nnlireahle  lack  of  success  which  should  pro- 
vide ample  evidence  that  extensive  voluntary 
use  Is  unlikely  Safety  legislation  requiring 
the  use  of  these  proven  Ufe-saving  devices 
Is  needed  If  such  devices  are  ever  t"  hv  widely 
utilized  The  FA.\  has  taken  i.rcUminary 
steps  towards  such  legislation  in  their  .-id- 
vanced  notice  of  prop<ised  rule  making  do.kct 
=8744.  notice  =68-4  which  was  i.ssued 
March  1.  1968, 

r'le  proposed  legislation  uould  ci/i.ire 
that  a  crash  locator  beacon  be  carricri  on  gen- 
eral fi-iution  aircraft  uhen  operating  orer 
large  bodte.<  of  nater.  mountainous  tcrain. 
or  remote  and  sparsely  popuJutcd  a  eas. 

The  FAA  seems  to  be  suggesting  either  a 
beacon  rental  svstem  or  limited  Insiallatlon 
b.ised  on  geographic  location  which,  when 
applied  to  anything  as  mobile  as  an  a:rpUuie 
just  isn  t  realistic. 

As  commendable  as  the  proposed  regula- 
tion Is  ue  do  nut  feel  if  us  sutficiently  broad, 
or  c'ltorceable.  ui  its  present  form,  to  solic 
the  problem.  Yet  only  the  FAA  has  the  lull 
legislative  authority  to  take  uhateier  steps 
are  necessary  to  alleviate  this  needless  prob- 
lem by  modernizing  our  search  technology 
Rental  beacons  aren  t  the  answer  because 
pilots  wouldn't  be  anymore  inclined  to  rent 
these  than  they  are  to  rent  majis  t.rs;  :.!d 
kits  or  parachutes'  Ask  any  fixed  hasc  op- 
erator how  succes.siul  he  s  been  renting  any 
of  the  foregoing  I'ems  What  s  nu-re.  to  be 
luUy  efTective  the  beacon  must  be  perma- 
nently or  seml-permanenlly  affixed  to  the 
.urcraft  in  such  a  wav  that  it  will  survive 
and  be  Impact  actuated  by  a  crash.  Such 
special  installations  don  t  lend  thenuselves  to 
rental 

L.miilng  beacon  Installations  t.i  certain 
K-eographic  areas  is  also  an  Idealistic  land 
prooablv  unenforceable!  half-way  solution 
to  a  problem  that  gets  worse  each  year  as 
the  general  aviation  fleet  grows  For  example 
111  1«65.  27  planes  were  l<isl  which  have  never 
been  found.  In  1966  an  additional  31  air- 
raft  disappeared 
The  distribution  of  these  tnusstng  pianr^  i.v 
r.ut  limited  to  ■mountainous  terrain'  and 
'parsi'y  populated  areas  as  can  hv  seen 
irom  the  map  which  was  complied  with  great 
dedication  by  Colorado's  Senator  Peter  H. 
Domlnick.  who  strongly  supports  any  legisla- 
tion which  will  contribute  to  the  elimination 
of  this  tragic  land  now-a-days  needless! 
problem  The  miniature  airplanes  indicaie 
•he  approximate  area  and  date  in  vihlch  56 
airplanes  i  some  of  them  nusslng  since  1H59| 
are  presumed  to  be  located  None  ol  these 
ha.e  ever  been  found  Note  how  e\eiiiy  these 
missing   aircraft    are   distributed   across    the 


country  with  aircraft  permanently  nilsslng 
in  such  flat  or  well  populated  states  as  Mis- 
sour"  Kentuckv.  Ohio.  Michigan,  Arizona, 
Tcias  New  York  stale,  and  Massachusetts^ 
n/  contrast  there  are  ^°^\,  ^^^I'^i^'^ 
missing  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Montana!  This 
problem  is  clearly  not  limited  to  •'mountain- 

,,.;■    .ir  'snarselv  populated  areas. 
"  we  shotud  n  .    fose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
VNe  snoo  u  airplanes    to    go 

Tares"' rm    .  an-lo^f  ba"cd  pla^ie  will  UKely 
nv  rcgu  arlv  over  the  b..rren  b,.dlands  of    he 
D.KoUs.  the  wilderness  oi  -">\-^^^-,„^  ."^^ 
nesota.  or  the  Rockies  cnroute  t;;  ^^a"  °'^";'^ 
or  L  IS  Vegas    Similarly,  a  plane  based  m  At- 
Hntfls  most  Ukelv  operated  by  someone  who 
t  avels  l"equentlvover  Alab.ma.  Mississippi, 
or  Lovasiana  l4  planes  missing)  the  Carohnas 
^Opllnesmlsslifg,  or  Fla.  <  8  Planes  missing  K 
Ifs  noteworthy  that  the  populous  northeast 
h\s  more  than   its  share  of  missing  planes, 
several   of   wh.ch   have   gone   down   in   dense 
p^^ptlatlon    areas    ,  like    the   Pj'^"*    ^^at   was 
nnallv  found  within  the  sight  of  the  Conn, 
t  urnpike  ti  davs  and  55  search  missions  later ). 
I    "^ l.'w    many    of    these    accidents   would 
r.nick    location    of    the    aircraft    have   saved 
?lves^   There    is    considerable    evidence    tha 
m!n,  survive  the  crash  only  to  succumb  later 

'"^:-::^'^o::^::^a^^^^re  mim^ 

dlat^ly  fata,,   the  emergency   locator  heaco 
:^^lirha^nuu,of^:^uei:^y.eenlost 
^fule    conducting    low-level    'needle    in    U  e 
havstack'  visual  searches.  Six  CAP  searchers 
were  killed  In   1962  and  1963  alone    Some  of 
Uiefe      olunteer   .searchers   have   never   been 
otind  such  o-s  the  CAP  pilot  wjio's  been  mi^^ 
lug  since   1959  in  Colorado.  Flying  very   low 
fd  very  slow  over  hazardous  terrain  and    n 
the  marginal  weather  olten  associated  with 
a.rcrait  ficcidcnts  inevitably  results  in  addi- 
tional tragedies.  ^^in^^h, 
m  addition  to  the  human  lives  ^'^•^'^"•.'''f 
fo'f  through  our  failure  to  institute  moder 
search     methods,     tremendous     amounts    ol 
.onev  are  squandered  each  year  conduc  ing 
d.ntterous     and     Inefficient     '•ncedle-in-thc- 
vstack  "  visual  searches.  The  CAP  alone  has 
wn  104,175  hours  m  a  5  year  period  from 
Feb     61  to  J..n.    67.  Air  Force.  Coast  Guard 
and  FAA  Search  and  Rescue  costs  3"^°""^;' 
o    1   staggering   59   million  dollars   in   fiscal 
1966  alone!  Despite  this  tremendous  expendi- 
ture  of   time,   money,   and   human  elTort  an 
uncomfortable   high    percentage   of   the   air- 
planes which   were  being  searched  lor  have 
never  been  lound. 

The  loregomg  l.icts  clearly  indicate  that  a 
voluntary  UKalor  beacon  system  or  a  system 
based  ol  limited  geographical  application 
Kill  fail  to  provide  the  desired  results. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  types  of 
.vrcraft  I  such  a.s  training  planes)   don  l  need 
beacons  This  argument  is  biv.ed  on  the  pop ti- 
!ar  misconcepiion  that  such  planes  don  t  e  er 
g"  t  far  enough  irom  an  airport  to  need  s^ich 
a  device  The  fact  is  that  sooner  or  later  most 
training    shijx^    are    flown    cross-country    bv 
■  experienced  pilots   Such  pilots  are  the  very 
one^  mo.vt  likely  to  get  lost.  Even  where  an 
-, ircrait  Is  flown  within  eyesight  of  its  airport 
It  can  become  lost,  like  the  Ohio  Cessna  150 
which  crashed  in  trees  4  miles  from  its  air- 
port while  m  a  local   •touch-and-go^   pattern^ 
This  plane  wasn't  found  for  two  days  in  spite 
of  extensive  search  eflorus. 

Similar  accidents  have  occurred  in  many 
par  .s  of  the  country.  A  letter  which  aPPf««d 
-ecently  In  Aero  West  Magazine  read.  You 
rxn  remove  mv  husbands  name  from  your 
nv  il'hg  hst  He  was  killed  In  1965.  I  note  m 
vour  editorial  that  it  would  be  P°ssible  to  in- 
•siall  an  electronic  marker  beacon  in  the  tall 
of  every  plane.  If  such  equipment  is  avail- 
mI  n  IS  unthinkable  that  it  should  not 

be  required.  Such  equipment  could  have 
saved  a  week  of  fruitless  se^^<=>""f  ^f°''^.\'h 
plane  in  which  my  husband  crashed  with 
three  passengers.  The  crash  occurred  only 
about  33   miles   from  our  home  airport  .  .  . 


Searchers  estimated  they  flew  over  the  spot 
at  least  20  times,  but  could  not  ^ee  a  sign  ot 
the  Diane  .  .  •  Even  when  ground  vehicles 
potnt'^d  out  the  crash  after  It  had  been  dis- 
covered   air  searchers  could  not  see  IV 

HoTe'ver,  one  could  logically  ask,  "If  I  put 
an  emergency  locator  beacon  ^^  my^airplane 
will  anybody  be  listening  lor  Its  distress  sig 

"*Many  of  the  beacons  currently  available 
transmit  a  dual  signal  simultaneously  on 
both  121.5  and  243.  243  mhz  is  n--\-^^,  ^^^^ 
stantlv  bv  all  military  aircr.iit.  This  rovinR 
fleeVof  military  aircraft  literally  provides  a 
listening   umbrella   over   our    heads. 

Further.  If  emergency  beacons  become 
widely  used,  the  FAA  has  oflered  to  broadcast 
a  -downed  aircraft  notam'  every  30  "  "I'tes 
„n  its  regular  weather  '""■'■^'^'■■^\,f'''^ll 
Dllots  in  the  vicinltv  to  nonitor  121.5.  Am 
.^irc^ft  with  u  standard  VHF  receiver  can 
receive  a  locator  beacon  distress  signal. 

Many  airlines  have  indicated  a  willmBness 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  when  n^f^  f > 
establishing  a  listening  w.-itch  on  l_^l-5  ^^ile 
flying  over  an  area  In  which  an  aircraft  is 
known  to  be  down.  ,,„^,>ft 

Ideally,  airliners,  gen.  aviation  aircraft. 
and  military  planes  should  all  be  equipped 
with  a  simole  one-channel  (121.5)  lull-tinie 
:mergency  beacon  receiver  °Peraung  a  single 
indicator  light  which  would  ^;-  ="  "^f  ;^^ 
whenever  an  emergency  signal  w.^  r.ceived^ 
A  simple  position  report  or  "ident  is  ah  that 
woum  be  required  to  report  an  emergency 
signal  when  received. 

However,  waiting  until  st.ch  receivers  are 
installed  would  waste  valuable  lime  and  f..il 
o  novide  an  immediate  solution  to  the 
prob'^em.  Even  without  this  ideal  full-time 
-mtening  watch"  we  already  possess  enough 
e  ements^to  constitute  a  successful  sustenis 
apTroach.  Our  present  gen.  avi.U.on  and  a.r- 
Une  receivers  can  be  tuned  to  121.5  when  an 
I'^craftls  known    ,via   a  flight  plan,    to  be 

"''■S^Sfour  roving  fleet  of  r,cn    ayiation  air- 
craft and  airlines  crisscrossing   the  country 
already  provide  the  immediate  capability  lor 
•  Silh^ng  a  24  hour  all-weather  hstening 
watch    over    .i     given    area,     vvnen    .t     plane 
equipped   with   in   emergency   beacon   i=   re- 
ported missing.  ,,„    ,s;ini 
All    Air   Force   Search   and   Rescue    '  SAR ) 
nlanes  and  many   FAA   planes   are   equipped 
with  VHF  homers  and  have  pledged  their  lull 
aiid     immediate     support.    Within     minutes 
lifter  an  emergency  beacon  sienal  is  repo  ted 
bv  anv  passing  aircraft  an  bAR  or  FA.\  p.ane 
equipped  with   VHF    homer,   would    be    d  s 
oTtched  to  "home-in  "  on  the  distress  signal 
and  t^  provide  immediate  aid  via  P^radrop 
helicopter  evacuation,  or  whatever  else  may 
be  'required.  Even  without  a   VHF  homer  a 
simple  audio  homing  t<>chnique  cm  be  fol 
fowed    by   any   plane   with    a    standard    \  HF 
r6cciv6r 

Finally       in     discussions     of     emergency 
locator  beacons  the  author  inevitably  hears 
non-pilots  (and  even  a  few  pilots)  and  local 
newspapers*  conjecture  that   ■'f /he  missing 
aircraft  were  on  a  flight  plan  it  could  have 
been    located!"    This   Is    a    ^^^''^'^^'^f^^^l^Z 
Simplification  as  is  proven  by  the  .f-'"  that 
of   the   56   planes  missing   nationwide  many 
vv^re  on  flight  plans  (yet  they'v^  "-^^^^^e 
found).    In    1966    alone    of    the    1 "    P^''"*:^ 
whi^h  were  missing  for  more  than  24  hours, 
81  u-cre  on  flight  plansf 

Although  flight  plans  P-'''''^^^l'\\l'''f!' 
able  means  lor  alerting  the  FAA  that  an 
aircraft  i..  missing,  they  usually  prove  macie- 
quate  as  a  means  for  pinpointing  the  exact 
location  of  the  missing  aircralt. 

After  all,  an  aircralt  can  be  missing  any- 
where along  the  approximate  route  of  i-s 
flight  plan  or,  if  weather  or  mfhaincal 
problems  arise,  the  aircraft  is  olten  forced  to 
dlZle  substantially  from  its  presumed 
course.  Thus  a  flight  plan  can  (and  has) 
actually  sidetracked  searchers  in  some/-;«^ 
Further,  there  is.  at   best,  a  3  to  1>  hour 


delay  before  a  search  is  begun  once  an  air- 
c  alt  falls  to  complete  it.  mght  plan.  I  tlie 
weather  is  adverse  or  if  no  flight  plan  wn* 
hied  a  search  may  be  delayed  even  longer. 
By  comparison,  the  search  for  °"  ;";; 
gencv  locator  beacon  can  begin  immrdiatci^. 
%ev    at    night    or   ,>.    bad    ircaf'.cr   a-   pi^u- 

ously  UhL-^trated.  ,„p-ius    of 

The    flight    plans'    value    as    a    means    oi 
som  ding 'the 'alarm    is    --'"-^'"rbe'f  uHy 
valuable    (and  free)    service  should  be  fully 
u       zed.  but  Its  function  should  not  be  col  - 
ed    with    that    oi    the   '"^^tor    beacon  _  K 
should  be  irvcd  VI  addition  to.  nut  instead  of 
.Xfi-ip  our  search   and  '-scue,e^ini,,ie^ 
tnru    ("C   ultlv..ation  of  sopnisticatcd  d-t^cts 
;,     as.    emergency    locator    beacons    lehirn. 
enable    us    to    take    full    advantage    of    our 
modern  technologii.  .  , 

Whv  can^t  a  pilot  use  the  r..dios  in  his 
downed  aircraft  a.  a  locator  beacon'^  Aside 
from  the  obvious  answer  that  aircraft  a..- 
om«  are  relatively  fragile  and  not  designed 
[^  be  crarh  resistant,  there^  the  addition.il 
problem  that  most  aircraft  transmitters 
hTe  power  requirements  which  can  t  be 
support^-d  for  long  without  the  ^i-""-;  ^  a'  "- 
nitor   <.r   generator   operating.   An    tlectric.il 

Short  anywhere  in  the  ---VVcedV.nc" 
(Which  is  verv  Ukelv  following  a  forced  land 
ngiv^^^ll  sever  or  drum  on  what  little  battery 
p.3wer  remains.  Thus,  even  if  the  --adK*  sur- 
'ive  the  G  loads  normally  associated  with  a 
h  ird  forced  lundlnr.  sustained  transmission 

is  most  unlikely.  ,,^,,i,.,  r 

In  addition,  the  snrviv<.rs  ol  an  acciati.t 
are  olten  incoherent.  Most  passengers  aon  t 
know  how  to  operate  aircraft  radios  ""d  c.  en 
If  thev  could,  an  intermittent  voice  trans- 
mission is  not  as  easily  heard  inor  can  it  be 
homed  in  on  as  readily,  us  the  sieatiy  dis- 
tress sisnal  emitted  by  an  emergencN  locator 

beacon.  ,    ,,,.,- 

A  properly  d.-slgncd  emereency  "C-'^'^^ 
beacon  svstem  would  operate  regardless  ol 
ihe  condition  of  the  pilots  and  passengers 
<^uch  units  are  built  to  withstand  the  hiph 
r,  loads  associated  with  forced  landings,  and 
cra-'ies  They  are  designed  to  transmit  e.fi- 
cientlv  with"  very  low  power  requirements 
..ve'  a  protracted  perl.xl  of  time  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  their  smnal  can  easily  be 
Ivimed  In  on  bv  other  aircralt 

However,  such  devices  must  be  built  to  very 
hitth  standards  which  should  be  Immediately 
established  bv  the  FAA  to  meet  the  dual  oo- 
lectives   of   loie  cost  and  high    reUabilU_^    A 
heacon  which  f:.ils  U>  function  when  neeoed 
could    in    some    c.ses    prove    worse   than    no 
beacon  at  all  and  thus  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended  .  .   .  that   tne  FAA  require  all   bea- 
cons to  meet  the  iollowmp  requirements: 
\    Simple  impact  and  manir-1  actuation. 
B,  A   minimum   of   48   hours   broadcastii.g 
l;fe  at  0  degrees  lahrenheit. 

C    \  minimum  of  >.;   watt  power. 
D    Impervious    to    the    high    .summertime 
temperatures  encountered  inside  , aircralt  and 

"V  r.e3i"'ned  to  withstand  the  hiph  Impact 
-G"  lo.'d's  a.ssociated  with  accidents  and 
forced  landings.  ,.,,>,„.-,. 

Manv  manufacturers  c'arrent:v  o.Ur  be,, 
cons  which  meet  most  of  the  properties  ii-stcd 
al>ovp.  Among  these  Magnavox,  Micro  F.e  - 
romc^.  Mar  Tech.  Garrett.  ACR.  /^^  n-  ^ 
others  have  done  extensive  research  and  are 
now  n.anufaciuring  products  yn'^^,^^^.'^,'^^^,  ," 
medi.itelv  available.  Many  other  manulac- 
nirers  have  shown  interest  In  designing  .-.id 
btilUUng  such  devices  if  pilots  will  buy  tnem 

in  quantity.  ir,-nr,n  ..r-i"-e 

If  our  present  fleet  of  over  10,. 000  act..e 
pener.il  a  lation  aircraft  were  equipped  with 
fn'ese  devices  the  cost  per  t;n.t  cotUd  i  e 
lowered  to  a  fraction  of  their  5-200  300  aver 

"^wKread   mstall.ition   ol    these   beacons 
would  scK^n  save  the  government  s.st.ntu 
sums  of  money  v.hich  are  currently  bemit    x 
pended  through  thousands  of  ineiticien    and 
costly  hours  of  visual  searching  each  ve.ir. 
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It  would  5f?m  iherffor*  that  a  portion  of 
the  cost  to  Install  these  beacons  In  our  pre«- 
ent  gen  aviation  rteet  mli?ht  conrelvably  be 
borne  by  the  government  out  of  lis  (search 
And  rescue  fund  because  quickly  Implement- 
ing this  program  Is  aa  much  U)  the  govern- 
ments advanUge  (from  a  cost  standpoint! 
us  It  is  advantageous  to  the  Individual  air- 
craft owner    from  a  safety  standpoint 

With  these  basic  economics  m  mind  It  Is 
(,ur  prop<«al  that  a  fKirtlon  '.f  the  cost  to 
pn.iip  .iU  CTMfi'K?  tieneral  aviation  aircraft 
wl'h  these  devices  be  borne  bv  the  govern- 
ment Their  ln-tall.itlon  would  become  man- 
datory for  aircraft  manufactured  after  a 
cer'ain  date  and  their  cost  after  that  date 
would  be  included  in  the  basic  purchase 
price  of  the  airplane  i  Just  as  seat  belt*  and 
iither  safetv  eriulpment  l.s  now  Included  In 
the  sundard  price  of  each  new  planet  Sub- 
.sidv  of  this  proeram  would  be  limited  to  all 
aircraft  manufactured  before  the  stated  date 
for  required  uisuUlaUon  By  the  time  this 
date  is  atumed  the  cost  per  unit  will  be 
slgnlflcantlv  lower  due  'o  the  widespread  In- 
stallation uf  these  units  in  exls>Tlng  aircraft. 
This  tost  bUould  therefore  result  in  an  al- 
most negligible  increase  in  the  basic  price  of 
new  airplanes 

However  even  :f  the  trovernment  Is  un- 
willing or  unable  to  subsidize  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  these  devices  they  could  well  be 
the  cheapest  life  insurance  one  mleht  buv 
and  a  necessary  consideration  which  all 
piU)ts.  aircraft  owners  and  corporations  owe 
to  themselves  and  their  passengers  now  that 
such  proven  devi.es  are  available  to  civilian 
pilots  at  reasonable  prices 

Ihere  are  currently  66  aircraft  missing 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  (not  Includ- 
ing Alaska  1  with  98  souls  on  board  Millions 
have  been  spent  I'joklng  for  them  //  the 
beacon  had  been  available,  and  ir  their  planes 
had  been  so  equipped,  our  experience  with 
missing  planes  In  Viet  Nam  suggests  that 
many  would  not  have  perished  Can  it  hap- 
pen to  vou  '  Is  there  a  better  way? 

If  you  think  our  present  horse-and-buggy 
search  methods  are  good  enough  no  further 
action  is  needed.  But  If  you  think  there  s 
a  better  more  modern  way  to  conduct  our 
searches  tur  downed  aircraft  and  to  rescue 
their  survivors  vour  comments  directed  to 
the  FAA  win  help  bring  about  such  a  system. 
Paragraph  3  of  the  FAA  Advance  Notice  and 
Proposed  Rule  Making  states  interested 
persons  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
making  of  the  proposed  rule"  Write  FAA 
Otfice  of  the  general  counsel  attention  rule 
docket  OC  24.  docket  No.  8744  Notice  No. 
68  4  800  Independence  Ave  SW,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20690,  .\tSention  Gen  William  F 
McKee  or  Mr  Dave  Thomas 

(Note. — The  author  is  a  native  of  Colorado 
and  has  been  active  in  gen  aviation  sales 
and  fixed  base  operations  (or  15  years  He 
has  flown  exten.sr.elv  in  the  west  since  1956 
and  has  personally  participated  in  many 
searches  Including  the  Dr    Lovelace  search  ) 


That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
•hnrlz*^  to  make  Indemnltv  payments,  at  a 
f.i!r  market  value  U)  dairy  farmers  who  h.tve 
been  directed  since  January  1  1964.  U)  remove 
their  milk  from  commercial  markets  because 
It  contained  residues  of  chemicals  registered 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fe«leral  C.overn- 
ment  nt  the  lime  of  such  use  Such  Indem- 
nity pavmenus  shall  continue  to  each  dairy 
farmer  until  he  has  been  reinstated  and  Is 
..gain  allowed  to  dispose,  of  his  milk  on  com- 
mercial markets 

Sec  2  There  Is  hereby  authorized  U)  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessarv 
to  c.»rry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Src  S  The  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  ;hall  expire  June  30.  1969 

And  amend  title  so  as  to  read:  'An 
act  10  provide  indemnity  payments  to 
dairy  fanners  " 

Mr  EIJ.ENDER  Mr  Pn\sidcnt,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disa^-rce  \Mth  the 
House  amendments  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  di-saeree- 
In?  votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER.  Mr.  HijLL.\ND  Mr  Jordan  of  North 
Carohna.  Mr  Mostoy^.  Mr  Aiken.  Mr. 
YofNG  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr  Boccs 
conferees  on  the  parr  of  the  Senate 


\fter  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  danger 
a'ld  fear  -reason  and  aanlty  have  prevailed 
t.  reduce  the  danger  and  ui  greatly  lessen 
the  fear  Thus,  all  mankind  Is  reassured  For 
this  Treaty  Is  evidence  that  amid  the  ten- 
sions the  strife  the  auuggle  and  sorrow  of 
these  vears  men  of  many  nations  have  not 
lost  l.ie  way — or  have  not  lost  the  w'.ll--to- 
w^rd  peace  The  conclusion  of  this  Treaty 
pncouraees  the  hope  that  other  steps  may  be 
tiken  toward  a  peaceful  world 

This  Congress  recently  authorized  $227 
million  for  construction  of  the  Sentinel 
antibalhstic  missile  system.  This.  In  addi- 
tion to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
previously  appropriated  for  this  ABM 
system  The  Senate  rejected  my  amend- 
ment to  strike  this  Sentinel  authoriza- 
tion from  the  military  construction  bill. 
Il  would  sefm  unthinkable  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  embark  on  this  further  es- 
calation of  the  arms  race  when  there 
IS  a  possibility  of  reachins  a  workable 
arms  control  agreement.  The  Sentinel 
proposal  should  not  be  frozen.  The 
President  should  and  probably  will  an- 
nounce that  not  one  cent  for  the  ABM 
svstem  will  be  spent  now  that  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  a^ireed  to  nepo- 
tiate  in  cood  faith  toward  nuclear  weap- 
ons control.  This  would  be  an  act  of 
.statesmanship  on  his  part. 
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EXTENSION      OF      AUTHORITY      TO 
MAKE  INDEMNITY   PAYMENTS  TO 
CERTAIN  DAIRY  FARMERS 
Mr    ELLENDER    Mr    President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S   3638 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendmetits  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
'S.  3638'  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture 
to  make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy- 
farmers  for  milk  required  to  be  withheld 
from  commercial  markets  because  it  con- 
tains residues  of  chemicals  resistered  and 
approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  were,  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  in.sert; 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSONS  GREAT 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  a  group  of  other  Senators  I 
was  present  en  July  1  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  witnessing  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  by  top  representatives  of  56  na- 
tions, includme  Ambassador  Dobrynin  ot 
the  Soviet  Union  seated  at  a  series  of 
desks  appearing  as  one  huge  desk.  This 
treaty,  while  not  guaranteeing  that  nu- 
clear weapons  will  never  be  used  in  war. 
may  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
international  anarchy 

The  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
achieved  by  President  J^ihn  F  Kennedy 
restricted  the  environment  wliere  nuclear 
bombs  could  be  tested.  The  outer  space 
agreement  limited  the  areas  where  they 
could  be  stationed.  Now.  the  nonpruhfer- 
ation  nuclear  weapons  treaty  proposed 
by  President  Johnson  limiUs  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  only  real 
nuclear  powers  Great  Britain.  France, 
and  China  also  have  some  capability  to 
produce  crude  nuclear  missiles.  As  more 
nations  develop  them,  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war  will  increase  Therefore,  this 
treaty  is  oi  utmost  importance  in  ending 
the  momentum  of  the  arms  race. 

Tlie  recent  announcement  by  Soviet 
leaders  of  their  willingness  to  ne^'otiate 
with  the  United  States  on  limiting  both 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapons 
proposes  another  pigantic  step  toward 
freeing  the  world  from  the  terrifying 
threat  of  nuclear  war  This  was  a  never 
to  be  forgotten  dramatic,  historic  event. 
Secretary  Rusk  and  Ambas.sador  Dobry- 
nin addressed  t!ie  200  or  moie  gathered 
in  the  East  Rojr  and  millions  viewing  on 
television  and  listening  on  radios.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  s  address  ending  the  cere- 
mony will  be  regarded  by  future  histo- 
rians as  one  of  his  finest— a  historic  stale 
paper.  In  part  he  said: 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr. 
J.wiTs,    for  a   period  not   to   exceed    13 

mmute.s. 


VIETNAM  MYTHS.  PRIORITIES 
AND   THE    ELECTIONS 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  Pre.sident 
Johnsons  second  Honolulu  conference 
with  General  Tliieii— anticipated  a.s  po.':- 
.s.bly  moving  further  toward  peace  imd 
furthering  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
President  on  March  31  which  broUL;ht 
the  delegates  of  North  Vietnam  to  Paris, 
actually  has  turned  out  to  be  a  reaflirma- 
;:on  of  eld  war  policies  which  have  failed 
so  con-sncuously  in  the  past 

The  communique  issued  at  the  end  of 
the  conference  can  only  be  read  as  a 
revalidation  ot  General  Thieus  "veto" 
over  U.S.  peace  efforts  which  was  i-ivcn 
at  the  first  Honolulu  conference  m  Feb- 
ruarj'  1966  and  took  so  long  to  undo.  As 
such,  the  .second  Honolulu  conference 
dims  the  Nations  hopes  for  peace  and  an 
early  end  to  the  tnghtiny. 

The  United  States  cannot  surrender 
its  freedom  of  action  and  its  national  op- 
tions to  the  government  in  Saigon.  Yet. 
at  Honolulu  President  Johnson  "again 
affirmed  '  that  the  Thieu  government 
would  play  "a  leading  r.)!e"  in  riiscus- 
.sions  of  a  settlement  and  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam"  would  act  in  full  consulta- 
tion—both  m  the  present  phase  and 
througliout  " 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.seni  to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  com- 
munique  to  which  I  have   refer' ed. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  il  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  President  John- 


son shows  a  greater  responsiveness  to 
Se  p  otestatlons  of  the  SouUi  Vietnajn- 
ese  Government  than   he   does  to  the 
overwhelming   desire   of   the   American 
ne-ople  for  an  end  to  this  war. 
'  Tpparentlv  the  same  old  delusions  and 
wishful   thinking   that  victory  is     just 
iound  the  corner"  still   dominate  ad- 
unistration  thinking.  But  they  are  not 
sufficient    justification    for    a.sklng    tne 
NatSn  to  go  on  paying  an  unacceptab  y 
hiEh  Price  in  blood,  treasure  and  domes 
tVc  strife  in  a  vain  effort  to  vindicate  past 
l?akes  if.  Vietnam.  The  P/esiden^^Vln 
marks  to  the  Governors    confeience  m 
Cincinnati   confirm    the    view   that   the 
second  Honolulu  conference  shifted  U.S 
policy  back  in  the  direction  of  the  pre 
March  31  hard  line  on  the  war. 

Mr  Pisident,  I  ask  unanimous  cori- 
sent  to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remaiks  the  President's  statement 
tJ  Uie  C^vernors'  conference  in  Cincm- 

''^The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  ii  is  sc>  ordcied. 

Mr'jA^TS.  Mr.  President,  by  con- 
stantly   iterating    ill-considered    and 
Realistic  slogans  of  the  past,  the  ad- 
ministration  is  tiTing   ^,,^?^^^_;^;,iSh 
tion   into   positions   on   Vietnam   wmcn 
a  ^  nothing  more  to  vecommend  them 
than  the  sad  fact  that  they  weie  fiist 
istakenlv  uttered  some  years  ago.  Pei- 
s  s  ence    n  errors  of  the  past  is  not  an 
Mvbute  oi   statesmanship  nor  does  it 
:n\"nce^hc  prestige  of  a  great  power. 

The  admin  stration  stubbornly  persists 
.uTSn.  to  portray  tj- Vietn^^lJ  war  m 
lin"uage  and  concepts  that  aie  iaif,eiy 
kcuonal.  If  the  central  ^^oUemn^V^et- 
nam  reallv  is  "aggression  fiom  tne 
Sorth.-  as  secretary  Rusk  tireless  V  pro- 
claims, we  would  have  won  a  miUtary 

victoi-y  long  ago.  ■,-^^„r  fnrrPK  to 

The  failure  of  U.S.  military  foices  to 
achieve  victory  in  Vietnam  is  not  the  re- 
su  t  of  any  deficiency  in  their  military 
p'Sformance-whichinfacthasbee    ex- 

rrilent  Rather,  it  is  because  our  military 
forces  are  being  asked  to  fisht  a  war 
Sich  exists-in  the  terms  which^he  ad- 
ministration  uses  to  describe  it— only  in 
Uie  iiSLtion  of  certain  highly  placed 
ardltaeis  who  would  plan  on  the  basis 
thaf  HO  Chl-Minh  in  Vietnam  is  a  new 
Adolf  Hitler  leading  the  war  for  he  vast- 
V  powerful  legions  of  Communist  China. 
■  It  is  very  clear  that  the  people  o   SouUi 
Vietnam  do  not  see  either  the  \iet^ong 
o    the  govenunent  in  Saigon  m  the  same 
Serins  which  the  administration  uses  to 
riesrribe  them.  Moreover,  it  is  a  bittei 
frony  ma    the  U.S.  eflorts  in  Vietnam 
hiSi  is  officially  justified  as  •repellmg 
a.    ression  "  is  viewed  by  many  of  oui 
oldest  and  closest  friends  as  beiny t^lf 
an       aggre.ssion"     which     disrupts     tne 
broader  search  for  order  and  peace  m 

'''oui^Sation  is  sufrering  grievously  from 

iStlon  has  conducted  it  over  the  pSst 
4veral  years-is  the  principal  catise  of 
'  he  dUtortion  of  our  national  eflorts  do- 
:i.lucry"Ts°well  as  internationally. 
President  Johnson's  policy  of  st«aay  mu 
Itary  escalation  has.  like  the  egg  ol  the 


I 


cuckoo  bird,  hatched  into  a  monstrosity 
XcS^threktens  to   eat   our   cupboard 

^Tutting  the  Vietnam  genie  back  in  the 
boSe  should  be  the  first  order  of  a- 
tional  business.  Only  then  will  we  be  f  ee 
to  get  on  with  the  great  business  of  this 
century  at  home  and  abroad. 

K  i7clear  that  the  Pans  Peace  talks 
are  n?w  as  stalemated  a.s  the  ground  v^a^ 
in    Vietnam.    Hanoi's    belief    that    Uie 
united  States  is  prepared  to  reach  a  set- 
Sent  which  takes  some  cognizance  of 
sX^tives  and  a.spirations  concerning 
the  future  political  organization  of  South 
vfetnaml^pirations  that  --e  kindled 
bv     President     Johnson  s     March      6V 
sneech-will  surely  be  dampened  by  the 
Soi  backsliding  into  the  -i-rgon  of 
mc  past  in  the  communique  issued  a    er 
the  second  Honolulu  conference^  I      his 
respect  the  communique  must  be  viewea 
as  "lessening  the  chances  for  an  caily 
compromise  settlement  oi  the  ^  ai  • 

It  is  widely  recognized  tliat  the  w  a.  m 
Vietnam  is  stalemated  and  that  a  nnh- 
Snv?tory  cannot  be  achieved  withm 
anJlim'Sthat  are  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
eress  and  the  American  people. 
^  So  w  lie  we  cannot  get  what  we  wan 
on  the  battlefield,  neither  can  we  compel 
North  Vietnam  to  accept  our  tcims^ 

something  must  be  done  to  break  t.u, 
double  stalemate-in  Vietnam  mm  Pans 
Smce  the  Nation  has  over%vhelmm=,  > 
feTcted  further  military  escalation 
Paris  ?s  the  proper  place  for  the  next 

"'ifis  tmie  the  administration  got  down 
to  business  in  Paris  and  announced  a 
haUtoaif  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
kfi  ce?t  is  clear  that  the  Nation  is  in  no 
mood  to  condone  either  a  break-off  In 
Paris  talks  or  expanding  the  ^^ai     t  i^ 
f utile    to    have    Ambassador    Harnman 
keep  asking  for  unattainable  objectives. 
Se  Hanoi  knows  the  overall  situation 
as  well  as  we  do.  Our  massive  bomb  ng 
of  Hanoi's  crude  supply  lines  up  to  the 
ooth  paraUel  is  just  not  the  negotiating 
"bSe'^clS  ■   which    the    administration 

'^AcSlngly.  we   should  uncon^f--. 
ally  stop  all  bombing  north  of  the  demih 
taiized  zone.  We  should  couple  this  with 
a    all  for  a  cease-fire  and  we  should  an - 

SniiiJSiS^^he  ^-^^  % 

SST^i  ^?n  \^t  ^S^ui^^S  tp 

Pies5dent  set  this  condition  and  I  make 

it  part  of  my  recommendation  as  wtli. 

we  assume  that  during  those  talks  H  in;-' 

will    not    take    .idvantage    of    our    r.-t........ 

stoDoing  the  bombing  of  the  rest  of 
Nonh  VieUiam  has  several  advantages. 
Hanoi-as  well   as  the  Soviet  Umon- 
Ss  publicly  pledged  its  word  that  sen- 
mis  oeace  negotiations  would  begin  once 
an  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  stops^In 
the  eyes  of  world  opinion,  the  peace  ball 
Si  thi  be  in  the  Communist  court^  As 
a  minimum,  we  will   get   a   chance  to 
smoke  out  Hanoi's  real  terms  for  dees- 
Slation   and   a   settlement,   if   only   m 
pr  fat°  ta?ks  where  they  -i"  ^^ave  a   ac  - 
^avlntr  chance  to  move  away  fiom  the 
harsh  and  unrealistic  rhetoric  of  their 

^X'Sfther  point  is  vital  In  connec- 
tion with  such  an  announcement  of  ces- 


peace,  we  shaU  nave  ^  y\K^;.,,p^^    we 
'^tate  our  peace  t^^^j^/^^J.^e^^^Sment 

south  Vietnam  unders  ands  t  us  as     c^  . 
once    negotiations   be^in    in   eaim.-i 
fuliowinu'  a  halt  in  the  bombing  of  the 
,!nMh    the  United  States  should  seeK  as 

those  units  fired  uiwn  would  letuin  tue 
f  e  HopefuUv.  it  would  prevail  m  most 
ft    ,0     p'u    ."ciions.    The    incentive    to 

«f^^!^?ll;^l^^K^::;eSeto^dbl 

^S;^^Sl'wUh;ir^walofU^J.^PS. 
-^  vnrianicd  bv  proiaess  towaia  <  u 
ove.aU    s-Sment'at    tue    neuotiatmg 

'^Thove  who  aivue  that  a  complete  halt 
in  t  e  bombm,  ot  North  Vietnam  entails 
some  risks,  should  remember  ur.n  it  k>  a 

risk  for  peace.  f„,.c..^  is 

]f  the  .secunty  of  any  ol  o'^'  ,^^f'^  ;;/' 
u.cpardized    by    such    a    »^f"\'^"^"J^f;: 
those   forcei;  could    and   should   be   le- 
ipp  oyed  to  relieve  that  jeopardy.  I  see 
oth  nu  sacro.sanct   m  the  present  pni- 
?so      V    of    U.S.    troop    deployment.    If 
Kh%.nh   is    to   be   abandoned   alter   so 
n^uci      alor  and  bloodshed  by  our  ma- 
V  ne      and  so  many  high  claims  about 
i  s   Indispensabihty    to    the    defen.se    of 
South   Vietnam.   I   scm;   no   reason    why 
uSs    111    other    highly    exposed    areas 
cou°d  not  be  redeployed  for  stcunty  rra- 
sons    ir.    conjunction    witn    a    bombmg 

^^f't'ie  Presidt-nt  fails  to  move  forwu.d 
now  along  the  path  to  peace  in  Vietnam: 

or  it  he  intends  to  act  bolal>   in  P.i.is 
onlv  according  to  a  timetable  Qicla"d 
Cv  the  -tale  consideration  in  tne  latest 
H^onoiulu  communique,  he  will  be  c  omg 
himself  and  the  Nation  a  yrave  dis-.^  ^ 
ce   He  has  bought  deariy-witn  his^ov- 
uoiit  cal   v,-ithdrawal-a   moratorium   n 
the  fiare  domestic  strife  that  haa  been 
■aLS^^  a  fever  Pitch  ^V  lus  old  Vietna.i 
nohcies    and    the    attendant    i^-e^^ect   ot 
mm"  Pies.smu  needs  in  our  c.nes  ana  tne 
runoration'of   our   international   eco- 
nomic and  political  position. 

?!  nt  moratorium  can  be  sQuanaered 
niilv  at  the  bravest  risk.  This  Nation  can 
a.am  be  torn  apart  by  coiuroversy  over 
the  Vietnam  war  if  the  pre,s..it  uouble 
'  talemate  in  both  fighting  and  ncgoua- 
t ions  U  not  broken  before  the  election 
campaign  moves  into  full  swin.-  for  this 
rpasnn  there  is  an  urt'ency  to  the  neea 
or  a  ful  halt  to  the  bombing  and  tne 
initiation  of  substantive  peace  negotia- 

'' Mr  president.  I  wish  to  expre.ss  my 
., eat' appreciation  to  the  "majority  leadei 
uiin  in  the  midst  of  an  extremely  bu.y 
Schedule  has  given  me  the  oppoi tuna V 
to  express  a  point  of  view  which  I  think 
needs  to  be  expressed  and  discussed  at 
this  time. 
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I  r..ivp  dine  mv  utmost,  tn  turn  in 
deference  to  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
to  make  these  remarks  as  bnef  as  possi- 
ble and  at  the  same  time,  to  cany  the 
essential  jKiint  which  I  wl>hed  to  project 
to  the  Senate  and  the  country  today. 
Exhibit  1 

'iF.VT    OF     THE    Ji>lINSt:)N-TnIEU     CoMMUNlQOK 

IN   Hawaii 
(Text  of  a  Joint  communique   Issued   today 

by      President      Johnson      and      President 

Nguyen  Van  Thieu  of  South  Vietnam) 

HoNOLtau.  July  20  President  Nguyen 
Vin  Thieu  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
I'resident  Lyndon  B  Johnson  of  the  United 
states  of  .^merlc.^  met  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
L'  S  .1^  .  on  July   19  and   20 

The  meeting  was  held  at  President  Thieus 
sii<»gestson  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
pressing  niilitarv  s:ti.iation  did  not  permit 
hln\  to  t>e  iibsent  from  South  Vietnam  for 
the  longer  time  required  for  a  state  visit  and 
made  It  iiece.ssary  f'^r  him  to  request  the 
po.stponetuex»t  of  the  st<»te  visit  to  a  later 
time    this   icar 

The  primary  purpose  if  the  meeting  was 
t.T  allow  the  two  leaders  to  discuss  current 
military  and  diplomauc  developments  in 
South  Vietnam  and  Pans  Their  discussions 
were  chiefly  private,  though  they  drew  on 
the  assistance  of  senior  members  of  their 
respective   Governments. 

The  two  Presidents  once  again  declared 
that  their  common  objectives,  both  m  Viet- 
nam and  in  East  Asia  .md  the  Paclflc.  were 
those  suted  in  the  Manila  Declaration  of 
1366 

To  be  free  from  aggression. 

To  conquer  hunger,  illiteracy  and  disease 

To  build  a  region  of  security,  order  and 
prepress 

To  seeic  reconcll.ntion  and  peace  through- 
nut  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

rhey  reaffirmed  their  deep  belief  that  the 
Etruegle  to  defeat  .iggression  and  to  restore 
an  lionorable  .»nd  secure  peace  in  Vietnam 
was  vitally  related  to  these  broader  objec- 
tives, and  hat.  already  contributed  to  con- 
ndence  md  i-onstruct:ve  eTorts  by  other 
nations  in   Asl.i. 

THIEU    VOICES    CRATITrDE 

President  Thieu  evpre.'^sed  to  President 
Johnson  the  abiding  grat.tude  of  the  South 
Vict.namese  people  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
American  people  In  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam  and  peace  in  Southeaal 
Asia  President  Thieu  further  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  signihcant  inliitary  con- 
tribuuons  of  the  hve  other  Asian  and 
Pacific  nations  with  miU'.ary  forces  in  tiie 
Republic    m    Vietnam 

President  Thieu  stated  his  Government's 
determination  to  continue  to  assume  all  the 
responsibility  that  the  scale  of  the  forces  of 
South  Vietnam  and  their  equipment  will 
permit,  while  preparing  the  Vietnamese  na- 
tion and  armed  forces  I  or  the  import.int  and 
decisive  role  that  will  be  theirs  in  the  com- 
ing stages  of  the  struggle, 

RCVIF.W     or     THE     SirV.*TXOM 

The  President  reviewed  the  course  of 
evenU  since  their  December  meeting  in  Can- 
berra the  treacherous  rommuiilst  attack 
at  Tet.  President  Johnsons  speech  of  March 
31.  and  the  resulting  Pans  t,<lks,  being  con- 
ducted on  the  United  States  side  by  Am- 
ba.^sadors   Harnman   and   Vance. 

They  noted  that  the  last  months  have  re- 
vealed a  major  and  continuing  change  in 
North  Vietnamese  strategy  With  greatly 
stepped-up  inhltration  of  men  and  modern 
equipment  from  the  North,  Hanoi  has  sought 
and  continues  to  seek  military  and  psy- 
chological successes  th.%t  would  shift  the  bal- 
ance of  the  conflict  in  its  favor  in  a  rela- 
tively short  verlod  In  spite  of  its  failure 
in  February  and  May  this  year,  this  strategy 
continues 


The  two  Presidents  iu>ted  tlie  t.'e:npni1.  mis 
l.Mses  suffered  by  the  other  side  during  1968 
These  are  being  Incre.-isliigly  rcpLired  by 
North  Vietnamese  infiltration,  rather  V.'..\n 
by  IcKal  recruitment  As  a  result.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  North  Vietnamese  comprise  over 
70  per  cent  of  the  main  force  batiHllons  on 
the  other  side,  as  compare*  to  26  per  cent 
in  late  1965. 

Lfrel  r/  infiltration 
Reviewing  the  current  situation  In  the 
light  or  these  signifioant  basic  changes  the 
two  presidents  noted  that  the  rate  of  in- 
flUratlon  from  the  North— evidenced  bv  mas- 
sive movement  In  North  Vietnam  and  Laos^ 
continues  at  a  high  level  They  agreed  that 
tlie  pattern  of  military  activity  on  the  other 
side  continues  to  Indicate  renewed  offensive 
action  at  some  time  In  the  next  two  months. 
Military  factors — enemy  regrouping  and  ef- 
fective allied  spoiling  actions — appear  to  ac- 
count for  the  drop  in  the  level  of  fighting 
over  the  last  two  to  three  weeks,  including 
the  lull  in  indiscriminate  attacks  on  the 
civilian  population  in  Saigon. 

The  two  Presidents  noted  the  negative  po- 
sition of  North  Vlrtnamcse  negotiators  at 
Paris  They  also  reviewed  the  evidence  to- 
gether and  concluded  there  had  been  no 
f  ponse  to  the  major  Itmltiitlon  of  bomb- 
ing put  into  effect  on  March  lU.  which 
(reed  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  North 
Vietnam  and  78  per  c«nt  of  lt«  territory 
from  attack 

H.inoi  appeared  to  be  continuing  to  follow 
the  policy  of  fighting  while  negotiating." 
lung  foreshadowed  In  North  Vietnamese 
strategic  documents.  The  two  PresldenU 
called  en  the  authorities  in  Hanoi  to  respond 
to  the  subsuintlal  de-esoalation  initiated  on 
March  31  and  open  the  door  to  serious  peace 
r.esotlations 

The  two  President*  agreed  that  in  tlie 
face  of  this  North  Vleinameae  strategy  the 
fundamental  aims  of  the  dovernment  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  Its  allies  must  bo: 
.\  To  meet  and  defeat  whatever  military 
and  terrorist  actions  might  be  initiated  by 
the  other  side,  under  direction  from  Hanoi. 
B  To  strengthen  the  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces 

C.  To  continue  to  seek  n  reduction  in  tlie 
level  of  hostilities  and  an  honorable  and 
secure  peace  that  would  assure  the  right  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  to  decide  their 
own  affairs  wltliout  external  interference. 
be  in  accord  with  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  provide  fi>r 
full  compliance  with  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1962  respecting  Laos. 

SOVTH    MITNAM 

The  two  Presidents  reviewed  the  basic  mili- 
tary dispositions  and  strategy  of  South  Viet- 
namese and  allied  forces,  on  which  Presi- 
dent Jolinson  had  Just  received  a  full  report 
from  Secretary  CllHord  It  was  agreed  that 
the  mefcsures  being  taken  provided  a  solid 
basis  for  confidence  that  further  major  at- 
t.ickj  by  the  Communist  side  would  be  re- 
pelled. 

Tb«  two  Presldeuta  then  devoted  major 
..t'entlon  to  the  steps  under  way  t^  increase 
the  numbers  and  improve  the  fighting  pow- 
er of  the  South  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 
President  Thieu  reported  that  the  increase 
In  volunteers,  the  extension  of  tiie  draft  to 
18  and  19-year-old3.  and  the  calling  back  to 
•  ervlce  of  veterans  .md  reserve  ofTicers.  have 
brought  the  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam 
t  J  a  level  of  765  000  men  In  June-  some  48.- 
000  more  than  the  original  goal  for  this 
dale.  With  the  moblllz-itlon  law  enacted  at 
the  end  of  May.  it  Is  expected  that  the  total 
will  exceed  800,000  men  by  the  end  of  1968 — 
the  equivalent  in  population  ratio  of  some  15 
million  men  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  an  additional 
200.000  men  will  be  made  available  at  tiie 
end   of    1968    in    auxiliary    and    paramilitary 


forces,   such   as   the   police   and  self-dcrcnse 

forces. 

Johnson  rncowaged 

President  Johnson  expressed  hlmspU  as 
encouraged  by  these  efforts,  and  reviewed 
the  joint  program  under  way  to  equip  s<nuh 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  with  luiprovrU 
weapons,  accelerated  technical  training  pro- 
grams and  financial  ai«lstance.  M-16  aiit^-- 
matlc  rifles  have  alre«Mly  boen  provided  to  all 
regular  Vietnamese  Infantrv  airborne,  ma- 
rine and  ranger  battalions  The  supplying  of 
these  wc.ipons  to  p.iramlliuirv  tro.iiw  cii>w.ii 
to  the  hamlet  kvel.  is  procee<linK  on  a  hiL-h 
priority  biusls  Increased  prcxlucuon  of  tiie 
M-16  should  make  it  possible  to  get  Uie  weap- 
on Into  the  hands  of  nil  South  Vletn.»me.-e 
fori-es  during  1U69 

Military  authorities  would  consult  further 
on  a  program  to  work  In  this  direcuou.  and 
that  additional  Items  would  be  programmed 
111  the  near  future  toward  tins  end  I're*;!- 
denl  Thieu  then  reviewed  significant  develop- 
menu  in  the  strengthening  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government  and  in  key  sicxs  es- 
sential both  for  war  and  pe.ice. 

Specific  points  noted 

He  s].cciftciUv   noted: 

The  formation  of  a  new  Cabinet  in  May 
under  Prime  Minister  Tran  Van  Huong,  with 
a  broader  political  base. 

The  actions  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
passing  a  series  of  Important  measures— in- 
cluding l.ix  increases,  war-risk  insurance  and 
the  mobilUatiou  law— and  In  developing  the 
necessary  spirit  of  cuoperat.on  between  li-gis- 
l.itlve  :ii->d  executive, 

Tlie  progress  being  made  in  dealinp  with 
corruption   »nd   li-.efTective  adminlstratlnn. 

The  resiliency  shown  by  the  economy  In 
recovering  from  the  damage  caused  by  enemy 
acuon,  and  the  iugh  percentage  of  refugees 
and  e.'acuees  now  rehoused. 

The  dramatic  success  achieved  in  spreading 
new  and  improved  nee  seed,  the  measures 
being  taken  to  assure  an  adequate  return 
to  the  farmer  even  under  wartime  condl- 
tionc.  and  the  progress  of  the  program  di- 
rected toward  a  more  equitable  distribution 
K.'  land. 

The  substantial  recovery  of  the  pacifica- 
tion and  security  program  m  the  country- 
side, alter  the  setbacks  Incurred  at  Tet 

President  Thieu  expressed  the  policy  of 
his  Government  to  support  fully  the  pro- 
gram of  revolutionary  development,  cadre 
and.  to  an  increasing  degree,  regional  and 
popular  forces — with  the  continued  support 
of   regular  forces  wherever   required. 

Exhibit  2 
Remarks  cr  the  President  at  the  National 

COVtRNoRS   CONFEMENCE.    CINCINNATI,    OHIO 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Rhodes.  Governor  and 
Mrs  Volpe,  Distinguished  Governors  and 
First  Ladles:  There  are  three  reasons  that  I 
hoped  that  I  could  come  I'.cre  i.iid  be  with 
all  of  you  tonight. 

The  drst  was  to  thank  you  personally  for 
this  kind  resolution  which  was  pas-sed  yes- 
terday  and  for  this   beautiful   plaque. 

You  know,  so  many  resolutions  are  Just 
s  mpiy  empty  rhetoric,  but  this  one  deeply 
impressed  me  with  its  poetry  nnd  its  ac- 
curacy  and   Us   very   great  wisdom 

.Another  reason  I  wanted  to  come  here  to- 
night to  be  with  you  is  that  this  Is  a  politi- 
cal year.  Many  of  you  are  involved  in  c.im- 
paigns   for   reelection 

You  have  my  s\mpalhy.  For,  somehow, 
I  know  Just  hew  trying  that  can  be. 

Finally,  I  guets  I  must  be  frank  and  Just 
say  to  vou  that  I  realize  that  it  would  be 
somewhat  safer  for  me  to  deliver  a  mes.sage 
to  you  personally  than  to  send  it  by  wire. 

The  honor  iliat  you  have  done  nie  tonight 
IS   one   I   treasure. 

Your  v.nderstanding  and  your  active  sup- 
port have  been  v.tal  elements  In  the  pas.^age 
of  so  much  landmark  legislation  during  the 


nist  five  vears.  And  as  we  meet  here  to- 
Kit  or  perhaps  our  linal  session  together, 
^e*^  know  that  a  nation  h..s  been  changed- 
.uid  that  nation  h.is  been  changed  for  the 
bcuer-b«-ause  of  the  hard  work  and  the 
vision  that  so  mr.ny  cf  us  have  shared. 

We  h  ve  brightened  the  classrooms  and 
the  prospects  (.f  the  12  million  poor  boys 
and  girls'^through  the  E:ementary-Secondary 

"^'coUegTg^a'^  have  opened  for  I'i  mlUlon 
V  >ung  met!  aiid  w.men  because  of  the  grants 
and  loans  and  work  study  programs  under 
the  Hieher  Education  Act. 
'"L"en  and  one-hall  million  of  the  nation 
grandparents  have  received  the  hospital 
treatment  they  need  under  Medicare. 

Thlrtv-one  million  children  have  already 
been  vaccinated  agan^t  kilUng  and  crippling 
d^a^and  5',  million  Americans  have  been 
lifted  out  of  poverty.  »  „„- 

The  shameful  barr:ers  that  have  kept  our 
20  nulUon  Negro  c:f.zens  from  1"\1  P'i"-^''^^- 
palion  in  the  American  pronuse  have  at  long 
hist  boerun  to  fall. 

Nearly  BOO  000  acres  of  w.^rm  beaches  and 
iconic  forest  l.aids  h.ive  been  added  for  the 
p'easure  of  ovir  children  and  American  peo- 
r;i--and  put  wnhin  their  easy  reach 

But  these  proud  accomplishments  do  not 
n.ean  that  oar  work- even  for  this  year— is 

"'pendinc  before  the  Congress  now  are  more 
tUau  50  major  bills  w  nich  I  believe  are  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  all  of  the  Amerl- 

CiUi  people.  

on   this   Ubt   of   unfinished  work  are  pro- 

'^Pn^tec't  our  teenagers  against  the  peril  of 
dangerous  drugs. 

lo  protect  our  people  from  guns  in  criml- 

i,.il  hands.  _,   ,  „_^ 

To  protect  otir  city  dwellers  and  farmers 
r.Uke  against  the  hiizurds  of  unemployment 
and  low  prices. 

To  protect  cur  workers  apalnst  hazards  to 
life  and  limb  and  health  on  the  Job. 

To  preserve  our  forest  and  our  scenic 
tra.ls  and  rivers. 

To  begm  iinmetii.aely  the  \ital  task  of 
putting    a    cecent    roof    over    every    f.imily  s 

""to  help  ^:op  t!ic  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
around  the  world  by  ratifying  the  Non-Pro- 
liferatiou  Treaty  which  has  been  negotiated. 
I  seek  v>ur  help  tonight  in  moving  these 
measures 'through  the  Congress  so  that  they 
cm  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

C)n  IMS  .'■liver  p:.".que  which  you  have 
p-rhed  vour  faith  in  the  new  cf  nccpt  of  Fed- 
iTuUt^m  which  we  have  forged— the  active 
I  irtnerthip  m  which  the  Federal  and  State 
Ciovernmenus  work  together  to  meet  the 
iieeds  ol  the  AmerKan  people. 

No  effort  that  I  h.ive  made  during  my 
vears  as  President  has  commanded  a  higlier 
i.nority  than  the  alliance  which  unites  us 
m  common  endeavor.  I  am  deeply  mindful 
of  the  high  importance  of  your  office  I  am 
deeply  aware  that  .^-ate  government  is  the 
vcrv  cradle  o:  our  democracy  I  had  my  first 
flimp;.e  of  public  strvice  at  my  fathers  side 
.it  the  .'-tat*  Kovise  at  Austin. 

I  lM\e  worked  c'.otely  with  Governors  and 
Sl.ue  Legislators  all  cf  my  r.dult  life.  One 
of  mv  fir'^t  nets  :n  the  lirst  \\eek  of  my  Presi- 
(1,  ncy  was  to  meet  vvith  all  the  Governors  so 
we  c.uld  chart  together  a  road  to  progress 
irom  an  hour  cf  national  tragedy.  Since 
then  1  have  conferred  with  you— Individually 
and  together,  m  regional  groups— more  than 
700  times. 

I  hope  that  mv  .successor,  whoever  he  Is 
,iui  whatever  party  he  represents,  will  con- 
tinue this  very  close  relationship.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  no  future  President  can  effec- 
tively administer  the  network  of  grant-in- 
•ad  programs  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  Governors  of  the  States  of  this  Union. 
One  question  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  l.iok  to  and  U.ok  to  very  soon— is  how  we 


can  simplify  the  relationship  ^°^  Ualson  n^t 
only  between  the  White  House  and  the  State- 
house   but   between   the   Federal    and   State 

bureaucracies.  ,„_-  .ntpps 

Tonight,  we  are  all  aware  that  some  voices 
are  calling  for  drastic  modification  In  our 
ZLnce-l  smaller  role  for  the  Federa^  gov 
ernment.  and  a  larger  role  lor  the  plates 
ThlTls  ak  important  issue,  and  one  on  which 
much  of  our  future  will  turn. 

in  less  than  a  decade,  we  will  begin  our 
third  century  as  a  nation.  „,,hri,p 

Our  second  century,  which  began  with  the 
industrial  revolution,  was  marked  by  an  ex- 
panding  Federal   role   m    the   alfairs  of   our 

"  A?no  time  in  that  century  was  the  Feder.U 
Government  e.iger  to  t..ke  on  increasing  re- 
sponsibilities, in  some  oses.  m  fact,  the  Fed- 
eM^l  Government  delayed  a.bummg  respon- 
sibility until  It  was  almost  too  late.  Our  cities 
decaved  almost  to  the  point  ol  obsolescence. 
our  Negro  citizens  waited  for  tomorrow  s  jus- 
tice—and tomorrow  seemed  to  never  come. 

Responsibility  was  p.^ssed  to  the  federal 
Government  by  default-alter  and  only  alter 
it  became  clear  that  the  Slates  would  not  o. 
could  not  solve  the  problems  that  pressed  m 
on  all  their  sides. 

T6nieht,  there  mieht  not  be  any  Feder.tl  — 
Hill-Burton  law  for  hospital  construction. 
Anv  Federal  Medicare. 
And  Federal  Minimum  Wage  S.and..rc(.-. 
Anv  Federal  Civil  Rights  Acts. 
AnV  Federal  Aid  to  Elementary  or  Second- 
ary Education  or  Higher  Education. 

That  is.  If  the  States,  m  the  course  o.  that 
second  century  of  our  development  has  re- 
sponded to  the  emerging  need  of  the  people^ 
But  even  the  states— and  in  most  Uistances 
led  by  their  governors-urged  Congress  to 
pass  these  landmark  measures  because  the 
iocal  entities  of  the  Government  had  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  needs  that  the  people 
felt  had  to  be  met.  ,  ,„,,t 

so  the  questions  that  confront  us  tonight 
a-e  these-  What  direction  will  America  take 
m  its  third  century?  What  will  the  role  ol  our 
Government  be?  ,      „ 

The  answer,  I  btheve.  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  just  as  active,  and  just  a.-,  pow- 
erful, as  the  states  and  the  people  m  tne 
states  compel  it  to  be.  .,  ,o  n  r, 

By  1976  our  population  will  rrauh  J-2  nai 
lion,  an  increase  of  11 ' ,  , 

26    million   new    housinp    units    will    ha\e 

to  be  built.  ^  ^   „, 

6  million  acres  of  1  >nd  will  be  pivcn  over 
to  the  development  ol  new  suburbs  and  high- 
wivs  and  Industrinl  complexes.  And  unless 
forceful  action  is  taken,  the  cpporturity  of 
city  children  to  enjoy  open  spaces  will  be  lost 
forever.  „ 

Bv  1976  our  annual  birth  r  ."re  will  be  5  3 
niiUion  per  year.  Each  of  these  children  born 
into  this  land  of  medic.-.l  miracles,  should 
have  the  right  to  start  lite  with  as  sound  a 
body  and  mind  as  science  can  give  him. 

By  1976  our  classrooms  will  have  to  ac- 
commodate more  than  62  million  students— 
that  Is  four  million  more  students  than  m 
school  todav.  This  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
ever  to  re.-.hze  our  dream  of  every  American 
child  getting  all  the  education  tnat  he  can 
take-regardless  of  his  family  condition,  or 
the  accident  of  his  place  of  birth. 

\5  our  industries  grow  and  our  economy 
expand-  a  constant  f.u-in  will  have  to  be 
vaged  w  provide  our  American  citizens  with 
air  that  is  fit  to  breathe  and  water  that  is 
safe  to  drink. 

In  the  next  decade  we  must  increase  cur 
farm  production  bv  25  to  30  percent  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  growing  nation  and  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Americas  export  markets. 

Who  is  g,oing  to  solve  these  problems''  And 
where  will  they  be  debated  and  where  will 
they  be  resolved? 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  questions  pose 
a  dilenima.  let  him  consider  the  issue  of 
crime    in    America    at    this    very    hour     Our 


constitution,  and  the  tradition  o.  our  ..ud^ 
make  it  abundantly  clear  that  law  and  order 
are  Uie  responsibilities  of  the  slate  and  Uk,,. 

governments.  ..„^,^    ,,^ 

Yet  when  the  crime  rate  soars.  Ame.iCaiis 
in  every  secUon  of  the  country— and  even 
many  of  their  local  leaders-look  increasing. y 
to  Federal  Government  lor  solutions. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  seek  and 
h-«  never  s.,U-'ht  the  responsibihty  of 
policing  out  streets-and  1  hope  and  I  pr.iy 
•t  will   never   accept   it. 

But  if  the  American  people  look  to  Wash- 
intnon  in  a  matter  so  clearly  defined  as  this, 
by  Constitution,  it  could  betray  a  weakness 
in  OUT  partnership. 

Hard  decisions  confront  this  partnership, 
and   they  cannot   be  postponed. 

I  believe  that  every  governor  is  going  U:> 
have  to  examine  closely  his  state's  system— 
particularly  property  taxes-to  make  .^ure 
•hat  the  system  encourages  rather  than  m- 
■iibits  improvements  in  the  clues. 

A  solution  IS  going  to  have  to  be  found 
m  every  slate  to  the  vexing  problem  ol  how 
t<,  use  the  tax  base  of  the  metropoUtan  area 
to   impirove   the  central   city. 

More  effective  w.iys  will  also  h.ve  to  be 
Nund  to  u;:e  the  State  Employmenl  Scivicls 
which  have  been  aided  by  the  national  Gov- 
ernment but  must  not  bo  replaced  by  l.ie 
;i.,t!onal   Guvernme:il. 

Th  s  year  In  the  last  few  monms.  we  n-i\e 
■■  .unched  the  most  nmbiuous  ettorts  m  our 
nations  history  to  find  private  jobs  in  pri- 
-,te  industries  lor  the  hard  core  unemployed 
in  our  cilies.  Already,  industry  has  pledged, 
m  the  last  few  weeks,  162.500  Jobs  for  men 
who  never  h.id  a  job  before. 

But  before  those  jobs  can  be  filled,  the 
unemployed  have  to  be  located  and  they  have 
to  be  matched  to  t!;e  available  J..bs,  This  just 
never  can  be  done  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

The  State  Emplovmeni  A.ucncy  is  the  only 
working  instrument.  1  am  sorry  to  say.  only 
•IS  000  ol  these  162,000  hu\e  been  Jinallv 
K.cated  to  take  over  tl-.e  work  that  i.s  reacy 
lor  them.  So,  if  those  162.000  jobs  are  to  be 
iiUed  and  if  men  and  women  who  h:ive  lost 
hope  are  to  be  given  a  new  cliance  in  life, 
the  State  Employment  A-cncies  will  have 
to   secure  lesults 'en   a   nui:h   more  ma.Hsive 

scale. 

It  is  t^'.o-e  same  Employment  Agencies  v.. at 
mu'-t  find  1obs  lor  our  returning  servicemea 
who  are  unprepared  f>T  civilian  employ  men:. 
The  one  clear  fact  of  our  time  is  that 
s,.iuUons  are  going  to  be  found  to  these 
problems.— Now  they  are  going  ti  be  f.  uiid 
in  one  way  or  the  other.  The  needs  o;  o  ,r 
peojile  are  going  to  be  met. 

The  only  ouestion  is  how  are  thty  P'lng 
Uj  be  met.  The  next  question  i^^.  w  no  will 
meet  them.  ,     .    ■   v 

Either  together  we  are  going  to  find  Jobs 
for  our  unemployed  and  our  returning  vet- 
erans—or  fiey  are  going  to  make  meir  de- 
mands on  tr.e  Federal  Government 

Either  together  v.e  are  going  to  make  our 
Model  Cities  program  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess—or the  US.  Government  will  have  t) 
make  it  a  sucoess. 

Either  together  we  are  going  to  proien 
our  miants  atrainst  mental  and  physical  dis- 
ease—or  the  people  will  look  to  the  National 
leaders  to  at'a.n  expand  the  N.itions  medical 

role,  ,  , 

Either  together  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  loans  and  scholarships  and  part-time 
jobs  to  make  college  education  possible  for 
every  Ixjv  and  girl  who  wants  it -or  the 
National'  Government  will  have  to  do  it 
alone. 

I  hope  and  I  believe  the  answer  to  these 
cnallenges  can  be  and  will  be  met  by  the 
kind  of  cooperation  and  Uie  joint  action  that 
we  have  taken  together  during  the  past  five 

'''l  appreciate  s^^  much  what  each  Governor 
and  each  state,  with  the  cooperaUon  of  Gov- 
ernor Price  Daniel  and  the  other  three  Gov- 
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ernors  who  have  worked  with  him  have  done 
in  trvlntt  Vi  malce  this  rooperntlon  a  success 
The  .inswer  must  never  He  entirely  with 
fhe  fVtleral  Government  I  have  always  be- 
lieved and  I  know  that  you  believe  that  the 
best  Government  Is  the  Government  which  Is 
closest  to  the  people  And  you  Oovemo« 
can  supply  that  rlaseness  rn.tt  l.--  VJir 
strength  and  that  Is  really  the  strength  of 
our  Nation 

I  want  to  conclude  tonight  by  giving 
you  a  report  on  this  country  s  sej»r<>h  tor 
peace 

If  any  fact  Is  clear,  it  should  be  this  Every- 
body In  America  wants  peace  Our  Govern- 
ment wants  peace  uur  men  In  Vietnam  want 
peace    your  President  wants  peace 

Yet  some  among  us  seem  to  feel  that  I 
nr  we  alone  can  bring  peace  to  the  world 
and  peace  In  Vietnam  Thev  seem  to  Ignore 
the  presence  and  the  Irreconrilatjlllty  of  the 
enemy  , 

I  s;(id  in  a  speech  en  the  night  of  Miirch 
31  that  America  would  use  restraint  on  the 
battlefield  as  we  sought  fur  peace  at  the 
bir^amme  table 

We  ha\-B  tmploved  that  restraint  We  have 
kenc  that  promise 

We  are  doing  everything  that  we  know 
how  to  do  to  get  the  enemy  to  me*t  us  .it 
least  half  way.  Up  to  now  thev  hnv*  ihown 
no  disposition  to  do  that 

We  are  willing  to  go  as  far  as  honor  and 
safety  to  our  soldiers  will  permit  us  to  go. 
But  we  are  not  going  to  impose  a  coalition 
government — or  !or  that  matter,  any  kind 
of  government^on  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam Nor  ure  we  going  to  let  the  toialUarlans 
impose  a  Communist  government  of  their 
direction  upon  the  people  of  South  VU'tnam. 
either. 

So  the  days  that  we  are  going  through  and 
the  days  ahead  are  going  to  be  difficult  We 
are  determined  i  i  press  the  search  for  peace, 
even  as  we  resist  .iggresslon  on  the  battle- 
field We  are  going  to  continue  to  try  to 
resist  the  et'orts  -o  split  our  country  wide 
open  and  di\  Ide  our  citizens. 

.\nd  with  all  the  power  at  my  command.  I 
ajn  going  to  try  to  do  my  duty  .xs  I  »ee  r. 
regardless  of  the  pressures  and  the  strains 
that  come  lo.iger  in  any  poliUc.al  year 

When  President  Thleu  and  I  met  last  week 
in  Honolulu,  we  tried  to  make  our  position 
clear.  We  are  determined  that  a  cease  f\re 
could  be  a  part  of  a  final  peaceful  settle- 
ment— .md  that  such  a  cessation  will  be  pos- 
sible whenever  the  government  of  North 
Vietnajii  n  prep.ired  earnestly  to  examine  the 
arrangements  required  Effective  controls 
and  guarantees  'a-iU  be  necessary 

We  agreed  that  an  honorable  and  secure 
peace  ■*■■.::  .\ssure  the  right  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  0.3  decide  rheir  own  affairs 
without  any  external  interference  It  will  be 
la  accord  with  'he  essenual  principle  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  ct  1954  and  will  provide  full 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Accords  ol  1962, 
regardi;:g  Li;ii>s 

Now.  taat  Is  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  That  pojltlon  is  a  fair 
position  That  poaaion  is  a  just  poslUon 
That  position  Is  a  reasonable  position.  I  am 
here  tonight  to  the  extent  that  I  can  to 
asiure  you  that  position  Is  a  Arm  position  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  long  .vs  I 
am  In  olBce. 

So.  we  do  not  get  peace  Just  because  we 
wish  for  It  We  hope  and  we  iawa>-s  pray  for 
the  peace,  but  we  must  be  prepared  for  what 
con\e8. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  this  is  the  last  Ume 
that  I  Will  attend  one  of  your  sessions  as 
President 

When  I  look  back  over  the  long  road  that 
we  have  traveled  together  over  the  last  five 
eventful  vear^  I  feel  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
nieiit    ,ind   satisfaction. 

But  then  I  I<X)k  ahead— not  just  to  Janu- 
irv  JO,  but  down  the  long  roitd  that  our 
Republic  has  yet  to  go.  Into  our  third  cen- 
tury  of   independence 


Then  1  get  a  somewhat  dltlerent  fueling  It 
can  best  be  described  by  t^lUnt'  vju  this 
story  that  I  read  about  Winston  Churchill- 
which  may  or  may  not  be  true 

It  seems  that  at  the  height  .<f  World  War 
II  amidst  great  danger  the  Prime  Minister 
was   visited   by   a   delegation   of    temperance 

ladles  .     „v        w 

They  came  to  complain  about  Mr  Church- 
Ill's    drinking    habits 

Mr  Prime  Minister."  one  of  the  ladles 
said  If  all  the  brandy  that  you  drank  in  a 
year  w»s  poured  Into  this  room.  It  would 
come  lialf  way  up  to  the  celling  "  And  she 
held  up  her  hand  to  Illustrate  to  the  Prime 
Minister  .       .  .^  I 

The  Prime  Minister  looked  solemnly  at  they 


no<Jr  Then  he  looked  at  the  celling  Tlien 
he  looked  at  the  little  lady  s  hand  at  the 
mld-m.\rk 

And  he  muttered  sadly.  "So  Utile  done  So 
muf-h   vet   to  do." 

so  in  spite  of  how  far  we  have  come,  we 
have  >o  UxT  yet  to  go  In  spite  of  all  that  we 
nave  done  together,  we  have  not  done  nearly 
enough  In  spite  of  i-ll  we  have  accomplished 
the  problems  that  face  our  men  in  Vietnam 
tonight  as  they  struggle  to  protect  the  things 
we  Ix-Uevc  in.  and  that  f.:cc  our  leaders  here 
M  home  who  try  to  serve  us  the  best  they 
c.in— in  spite  of  all  those  things,  we  must 
reach  up  to  the  heights  and  do  a  better 
Job  lor  this  country 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  Is 
the  desire  and  the  determination  of  every 
Governor  at  this  Conference  to  repre.^ent  his 
State  and  his  people  and  his  country  a.s  best 

y^A  I'* An 

In  mv  37  vears  of  active  political  participa- 
twn  I  have  never  seen  any  man  in  any 
party  who  ran  on  a  platform  of  doing  what 
he  thotight  was  wrong  We  all  think  we  arc 
doing  what  i."?  right.  Sometimes  we  make  mis- 
takes and  misjudge  what  is  right  and  what 
IS  wrong    But  we  all  try  to  do  our  best 

In  the  days  ahead  we  :ire  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  make  belter  Judgments,  to  have 
greater  wisdom,  to  be  possessed  with  more 
vision  We  have  the  greatect  nation  in  all  the 
world  .md  we  must  rise  up  in  this  critical 
hour  to  meet  these  challenges,  inventory  our 
resources,  list  cur  needs  and  try  to  reach 
progressive,  prudent  Judgments  that  will 
result  in  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number  ,  ,     _ 

When  I  first  entered  political  life  I  was 
asked  my  philosophy  I  shall  try  to  kei-p  that 
philosophy  to  the  end  First  of  all.  I  want  to 
be  a  free  man.  Second.  I  want  to  be  an 
American.  Third.  I  want  U:>  be  a  public 
servant  and  try  to  serve  all  the  people  ot  all 
nations  and  all  creeds  without  fear  Fourth, 
because  I  believe  I  cm  best  serve  my  c  juntry. 
I  want  to  be  a  Democrat— all  in  that  order 
man  American,  public  servant,  and  linally  a 
Democrat. 

For  those  Governors  of  both  parties  who 
have  given  me  their  hand  in  frlend.ship.  who 
have  gone  with  me  in  the  hours  ci  trial  and 
the  hours  of  suushlne.  I  have  come  here  to 
express  my  deep  gratitude  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  family,  but  particularly  on  be- 
half ot  the  200  million  people  that  we  are 
all  privileged  to  serve  They  give  so  much. 
They  ask  for  so  little 

Wc  have  got  to  preserve  the  freedom  that 
they  cherish  and  we  will. 
Thank  you. 


Mr  MORTON  ,-ubsoquently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  read  with  .ureal  interest  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
-iven  earlier  today.  I  am  sorry  I  could 
not  be  here,  because  of  an  important 
committee  meetinc.  at  the  liiiie  he  pre- 
.sented  hi.s  remark^s  to  the  Senate.  I  cer- 
tainly am  in  conu)lete  concurrence  with 
lum 

I  think  that  v^e  are  back  in  the  same 
old  straitjacket.  so  far  a^s  Vietnam  is  con- 
cerned, that  we  found  ourselves  In  some 


G  months  a?o  As  all  Members  of  this 
b:)dy.  I  had  h^iiied  tlie  cease-fire  confer- 
ences m  Pans  would  be  productive  I  am 
afraid  they  are  not,  and  I  ficl  s'lre  that 
the  recent  meetinc  in  Honolulu  makes 
those  conferences  more  c  junterproduc- 
tive  I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  what  he  has  said,  and  I  trust 
the  American  people  will  indeed  cive  fur- 
ther thou'^ht  to  the  dilemma  m  which  we 
now  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleague  for  his  very 
gracious  comments,  especially  consider- 
ing iiis  fine  experience  in  the  foreit;n  il- 
lations field  and  his  very  irnport.mt  ex- 
perience as  a  former  hi'->h  official  in  th.' 
State  Dep^rtm^'nt  and  a.s  a  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
lo'cummend  the  \evy  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  on  his 
remarks  about  the  Vietnam  war  and 
the  stalemate— the  double  stalemate— 
which  exists  in  Vietnam  and  m  the  peace 
lalks  in  Pans.  I  believe  that  Senator 
JwiTf.  has  piven  us  a  well-reasoned  and 
tlioucbtful  anrument  to  support  the  un- 
conditional hall  of  all  bombin?  north 
of  the  demilitarized  zone.  As  one  who 
has  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  John- 
sin  administration's  policy  in  Vietnam 
for  more  than  4  \ears.  I  would  like  to 
add  a  few  words  of  my  own  to  these  al- 
leady  oifered  by  Senator  J'lViTs 

To  be  perfectly  frank  about  our  posi- 
tion in  Vietnam.  I  think  we  should  all 
fullv  understand  that  we  iiave  lost  this 
V  ar  m  everv  way  but  militarily.  And  the 
ronv  appears  to  he  that  we  cannot  win 
the  Vietnam  war  militarily.  At  this  point 
I  have  little  or  no  hoije  that  we  can 
r.chieve  a  "just  nnd  honorable"  peace  on 
the  Pr<"sidenfs  terms. 

So  what  should  we  do'^  In.stead  of  ha;- 
glitig  back  and  forth  for  months  or  per- 
haps even  years  over  various  phases  and 
5 tops  of  our  extrication  from  Vietnam, 
instead    of    crantin'4    piecemeal    all    of 
tho.'P  things  which  we  will  have  to  con- 
cede in  the  end  anyway,  why  not  openly 
confront  the  real  issues.  We  should  tell 
the  North  Vietnamese  that  we  vill  stop 
all  bombins;  of  the  north  and  immediate- 
ly remove  all  of  our  troops  and  bases 
from   the  South   with   only   one   condi- 
tion: That  tiiey  agree  to  hold  an  inter- 
nationally supervised  election  in  South 
Vietnam  open  t3  all  citizens  and  parties 
so    the    South   Vietnamese    can    choose, 
them.selves,  who  will  be  their  legitimate 
leaders.  We  should  pled-ie.  further,  that 
if  the  elections  are  honest  and  the  re- 
sults accepted  by  the  Noith  Vietnamese 
and  NLF.  we  will  give  up  to  SI  billion 
in  economic   aid  yearly  for  a  specified 
number  of  y^-ars  to  whatever  government 
is  elected  ti  md  in  the  restoration  ot  a 
countrv   which   we   have   helped   to   de- 
stroy. This  aid  to  the  new  government 
should  also  be  predicated  on  the  condi- 
tion that  whoever  wms  the  election  shall 
not  take  political  reprisals  asainst   the 
losers 

We  would  also  have  to  be  willing  to 
protect  these  people  who  would  fear  for 
their  lives  once  the  shield  of  American 
power  IS  removed.  We  should  grant  them 
political  asylum  and  help  them  resettle 
m  the  United  States  or  in  some  other 
country  where  they  are  welcome. 
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I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  acutely  aware  that  for  some 
Americans,  particularly  those  who  have 
lost  someone  in  the  Vietnam  war,  that 
It  will  not  be  the  least  bit  easy  to  admit 
our  mistakes  and  rationally  decide  to  cut 
our  losses.  There  will  be  a  continued 
temptation  to  up  the  ante,  so  to  speak, 
just  one  more  time  in  a  desperate 
gamble  to  recoup  our  losses.  But  con- 
tinued blood  lettUig  111  Southeast  Asia, 
in  mv  judgment,  is  no  way  to  give  mean- 
ing to  the  sacrifices  already  made.  Our 
debt  to  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
cannot  be  paid  with  more  dead  Com- 
munists or  with  more  ol  our  own  com- 
rades, but  with  peace. 


try  and  his  fellow  citizens  well.  As  an 
Air  Force  pilot  in  World  War  II,  he  re- 
ceived numerous  decorations  in  both  the 
Asiatic  and  Pacific  campaigns.  As  a  dis- 
trict attorney  for  7  years  he  prosecuted 
with  great  fairness,  assuring  that  the 
basic  right  of  all  of  those  he  served 
were  adequately  protected. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
Phillip  Baldwin  and  his  It-mily  well.  He 
is  a  vigorous  civic  worker,  an  active 
participant  in  his  church,  and  his  loyalty 
and  integrity  are  beyond  reproach.  I 
congratulate  the  Pre.-ident  on  his  nomi- 
nation and  my  fellow  Senators  for  their 
confirmation. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  nominations  which  were  re- 
ported earlier  today  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  This  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  minoiity 

leader.  .  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US.  DISTRICT  JUDGES 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Alexander  A.  Lawrence,  of  Geor- 
tiia  to  be  US.  district  judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Georgia  vice  Frank 
M  Scarlett,  retiring,  and  Orma  R.  Smith, 
of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi 
vice  Claude  F.  Clayton,  elevated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEYS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  H.  Kamlowsky,  of  We.si  Vir- 
ginia to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  West  Virginia  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  and  Sidney  I.  Lezak,  of  Ore- 
gon, to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district 
of  Oregon  for  the  tcnri  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
firmed.   

U.S.  MARSHAL 

The  Ictiislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Louis  H.  Martin,  of  California, 
to  be  U  S  marshal  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  California  for  the  term  of  4  years 
vice  Edward  A.  Heslep.  retired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U  S,  CIRCUIT  JUDGE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lewis  R.  Morgan,  of  Georgia,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge,  fifth  circuit,  vice 
Elbert  P.  Tuttle,  retired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


U.S.  CUSTOMS  COURT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Samuel  M.  Rosenstein,  of  Ken- 
tucky, to  be  judye  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Court' vice  Webster  J.  Oliver,  retired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


FOREIGN       CLAIMS       SETTLEMENT 

COMMISSION     OF     THE     UNITED 

STATES 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Theodore  Jaffe,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States  for  a  term  of  3  years  from  Octo- 
ber 22,  1968.  ,       ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominalion  is  confirmed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mi",  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US    COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  AND 
PATENT  APPEALS 

The  IfTislalivo  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Phillip  B.  Baldwin,  of  Texas,  to 
be  an  a.ssociate  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals  vice 
I   Jack  Martin,  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senate  for  its  vote  to 
confirm  Mr.  Phillip  Baldwin  of  Mar- 
shall. Tex.,  to  be  an  associate  judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals.  He  is  excellent  judicial  ma- 
terial. 

Phillip  Baldwin  has  served  his  coun- 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 
business.  ,.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL   GUARD    TECHNICIANS 
ACT  OF   1968 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1426,  Senate  bill  3865. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  '  S.  3865 ) 
to  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  biU  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides,  and  on  that  basis 
it  is  being  brought  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection  lo  the  present  consideration  of 
tlie  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
ifRrosr 
Mr      STENNIS.     Mr.     President.     i::ie 
pending     bill    entitled     -The    National 
Guard  Technicians  Act  of  196B"  is  one 
ol  the  most  complex  legislative  items  to 
be  considered  by  the  committee  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  complexity  of  this 
matter  i.s  due  to  the  multiple  mission  of 
the  technician  program  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Guard  which,  as  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  realize,  serves  both  a  State 
mid  National  purpos?. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  bill.  Mr. 
Pie.Mdent.  is  to  provide  Federal  employee 
.-status  lor  the  technicians  thereby  estab- 
lishing lor  them  a  uniform  and  adequate 
retirement  and  fringe  benefit  program 
and  at  tlie  same  time  provide  for  statu- 
tory administrative  authority  at  the 
State  level  for  the  technician  program 
in  recognition  of  the  militai-y  reqmre- 
ments  and  State  characteristics  of  the 
National  Guard. 

DI.bCRIPTION  OF  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  President.  I  should  first  like  to  de- 
,<cntae  the  present  technician  program. 
The  technicians,  formerly  known  as  care- 
takers and  clerks,  are  full-time  civilian 
(  mployees  of  the  National  Guard.  About 
iib  percent  are  required  to  hold  concur- 
rent National  Guard  membership  as  a 
condition  lor  their  civilian  employment. 
In  a  legal  and  technical  sense,  they  are 
civilian  employees  of  the  State  con- 
cerned. However,  they  receive  their  sal- 
aries wholly  from  Federal  funds  and  are 
required  to  meet  all  the  mental  and 
physical  standards,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional qualifications,  prescribed  by  the 
military  departments  for  membership  in 
the  National  Guard. 

The  concept  of  the  technician  program 
i.';  that  the  technician  guardsman  will 
serve  concurrently  in  three  different 
wavs.  First,  perform  his  full-time  civihan 
work  in  his  unit;  second,  perform  his 
military  training  in  his  unit;  and.  third, 
be  available  at  all  times  to  be  called  to 
active  Federal  service.  The  technicians 
.^crve  in  about  750  different  jobs  through- 
out the  Guard  involving  all  pha.ses  of 
faining.  administration,  and  mainte- 
nance of  equipment. 

The  problem  giving  rise  to  this  bill  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  uniform  national 
retirement  and  fringe  benefit  system  for 
the  technicians  who  are  presently  State 
emplovces.  About  16.000 — 40  percent- 
are  covered  under  State  retirement  .sys- 
tems and  about  38,000—92  percent- 
are  covered  under  social  security.  Of  this 
total,  however,  24.000  are  dependent  on 
social  security  alone  for  their  civilian  re- 
tirement coverage.  Fringe  benefits,  such 
as  group  health  and  life  insurance,  de- 
l>end  on  State  coverage. 

LECISL.'MIVr    ISSUES    CONSIDERED    BY    THE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  committee 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  H.R.  2. 
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Title  II  of  this  bill  in  effect  wduld  have 
converted  the  technicians  to  federal  em- 
ployee sUtus  but  with  100-percent  recog- 
nition for  past  technician  service  for  civil 
>ervice  retirement  puri^oses  and  with 
limited  statuton.'  administrative  controls 
at  the  State  level  for  the  technicians  As 
we  all  know,  until  the  National  Guard  is 
called  into  active  Federal  service,  it  is. 
under  our  system  of  (government,  an  or- 
ganization of  the  States  and.  m  effect, 
under  the  command  of  each  Governor  If 
the  technicians  were  to  become  Federal 
employees  and  thereby  come  under  all  of 
t!ie  Federal  civil  .service  niles  which  l.ave 
been  established  without  regard  to  any 
authority  of  the  States,  there  would  cer- 
•.ainly  be  no  clear-cut  lines  of  authority 
lenarding  the  supervLsion  of  the  National 
Guard. 

The  committee  was  therefore  con- 
cerned last  year  on  the  effect  of  the  bill 
on  the  entire  Federal-State  relationship 
of  the  National  Guard  The  second  issue 
was  the  cost  implications  on  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  involved  in 
crantina  full  credit  f'>r  past  technician 
service  for  civil  service  retirement  pur- 
poses Because  of  these  and  other  prob- 
lems. Mr  President,  thp  committee  de- 
cided to  make  a  fresh  start  on  this  legis- 
lation. The  biU  before  the  Senate  is  a 
committee  bill  what  we  term  an  oricrinal 
bill  I  should  also  emphasize  that  this  bill 
before  you  was  unanimously  asreed  to  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

iiTHER      ALTERS  *TIVF-.      fX\MINFD 

In  reexamining,'  this  entire  matter.  I 
should  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  two  alternatives  which  were  con- 
sidered First,  the  committee  requested 
rather  detailed  information  from  all  of 
the  various  Governors  with  a  v  lew  toward 
possible  legislation  which  would  encour- 
age a  L;reater  number  of  States  to  brinu 
the  technicians  under  their  State  retire- 
ment systems  In  the  final  analysis  this 
alternative  ap^-^ared  impractical.  Mr 
President,  in  view  of  the  many  different 
systems  for  State  retirement,  the  varyinsj 
costs,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  means 
of  compellmi,'  States  to  accept  techni- 
cians into  their  systems 

The  committee  also  '.xammed  what 
miijht  be  termed  the  State  militia'  ap- 
proach Under  this  concept  the  tech- 
nicians in  lieu  of  becoming  Federal  em- 
ployees would  have  been  placed  on  State 
military  duty,  but  paid  Federal  civilian 
.salaries  based  on  comparable  general 
.schedule  and  wage  boaid  rates  In  addi- 
tion, technician  benefits  would  have  been 
identical  to  those  of  career  active  mili- 
tai-y  members  and  a  new  retirement  sys- 
tem would  be  established  closely  related 
to  the  military  system  with  the  techni- 
cians retiring  in  their  military  rank 
rather  than  a  civilian  status. 

The  committee  did  not  adopt  thl.s  ap- 
jnoach.  principally  because  of  the  com- 
plexities arising  out  of  the  establishment 
of  a  retirement  system  which  would  be 
unrelated  to  the  technicians'  civilian 
earnings  There  was  also  the  matter  of 
the  additional  cost  of  this  progiam  a^ 
compared  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Ser.ate 

SUMMARY      If      BU.L. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  unammoas  view  of  the  com- 


mittee repre.sent-s  the  most  practical  and 
equitable  approach  to  the  t<'chnlcian 
problem  In  summary,  the  bill  will  con- 
vert the  technicians  to  Federal  employees 
as  a  matter  of  law  resultin«  in  their  re- 
ceiving Federal  lob  descriptions,  .salaries, 
and  fruv-ie  benefits  At  the  same  time,  the 
bill  enumerates  supervisory  controls 
v^hich  will  remain  at  the  State  level  With 
respect  to  past  technician  service  the  bill 
recoRni/es  such  service  m  full  for  cer- 
tain frince  benefit  purposes,  in  full  for 
fivll  service  eligibility,  and  to  the  extent 
of  DO  percent  for  the  purpose  of  civil 
sen'ice  retirement  computation. 

I  ^hall  now  discuss  m  some  detail  the 
principal  features  of  the  bill 

BR'>\nlVT^D    ST.\nTTORY    SCOPE    I  OR    TF.C  H  N  ICIAN 
fMPtOYMeNT   PROGRAM 

For  many  years  the  permanent  pro- 
visions of  law  relatinR  to  technicians 
which  define  them  as  'caretakers  and 
clerks"  and  contain  other  limitations 
with  respect  to  trades  and  numbers, 
have  been  suspended  under  \aiious  ap- 
propriation .■\cts 

The  bill  deletes  the  obsolete  i)er- 
manent  law  provisions  and  provides  au- 
thority under  which  technicians  may  be 
employed  for  two  broad  purposes — first. 
the  administration  and  training  of  the 
National  Guard;  and.  second,  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  equipment  and 
supplies  for  the  Guard  or  the  Armed 
Forces  The  lanauage  of  the  bill  will  not 
enlarge  the  technician  program  but  will 
provide  by  law  what  is  presently  beinfi 
done  as  a  matter  of  ret;ulation. 

In  addition.  Mr  President,  the  hill 
provides  that  unless  the  SecreUary  makes 
an  exception,  militarv-  membership  in  the 
National  Guard  will  be  a  condition  for 
civilian  employment  About  95  percent  of 
the  technicians  would  be  in  this  category. 
Moreover,  the  pasitions  requirini,'  niiU- 
tary  membership  would  be  outside  the 
competitive  Civil  Service  due  to  the  re- 
quirement for  concurrent  National 
Guard  membership. 

PFRMANTNT    STArlTORT     (  EII.I.Nii    i>r    -12.500    ON 
THt    NUMBER  OF  TECHNICIANS 

Mr  President,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
number  of  technicians  who  may  be  em- 
ploved  at  any  one  time  may  not  exceed 
4'J.500.  The  Department  of  Defense 
budget  request  for  the  technician  end- 
strength  for  June  30.  1969.  calls  for 
42.173.  This  limitation  therefore  will  not 
cause  any  reduction  in  tiie  present  tech- 
nician prosram. 

The  committee  fully  recogni/.es  that 
the  technicians  are  an  essential  element 
of  the  National  Guard  At  the  same  time, 
as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
ward expansion  in  any  Government  em- 
ployment program  Greater  efficiencies 
and  economies  can  be  achieved  if  there 
is  a  numerical  Umil  within  vviiich  it  is 
known  the  program  must  oi)erate  I 
might  observe.  Mr.  President,  that  from 
1955  through  what  is  proiwsed  for  June 
30.  1969.  the  paid  drill  strength  of  the 
National  Guard  will  have  increased  from 
about  420.000  to  483.000  or  an  increase  of 
15  5  ijercent  During  this  .same  period, 
however,  liie  number  uf  technicians  will 
have  increased  from  25.000  to  about 
42.000  uv  an  increase  of  about  68  percent. 
The^e  figures  therefore  empiiasize  the 
necessity  for  a  numerical  ceiling. 


CONVERSION    TO    STATUTORY    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEE 

h/TATUS 

Mr  President,  under  the  bill  tech- 
nicians on  the  fffectiv€;^date  of  the  act 
and  those  to  be  employed  in  the  future 
will  become  Federal  employees  as  a  mat- 
ter of  law.  Their  job  descriptions  will  be 
converted  to  general  .schedule  or  wage 
board  positions.  They  will  receive  the 
Federal  .salaries  of  their  new  prade  al- 
though, no  sub.^tanlial  incrca.ses  ur  de- 
creases are  anticipated  since  they  already 
receive  comparable  Federal  wages  In 
addition  they  will  be  covered  in  the  same 
manner  as  otlier  Federal  employees  for 
the  various  fringe  benefit  programs  in- 
cluding group  health  and  life  insurance, 
and  the  other  benefits  provided  by 
statute 

lurnrT    FOR    PAST    TECHNICIAN    SERVICE    F  <R 
FRI.NGK    BENEFrr    PURPOSE.S 

Mr  President,  the  bill  provides  that 
past  technician  .service  will  be  counted 
in  computing  the  tt^hnicians  length  of 
service  with  regard  to  certain  specified 
fringe  benefits,  which  are  uroup  health 
and  life  Insurance,  leave,  severance  pay. 
tenure,  status,  and  compen.sation  for 
injuiT  and  death.  Tlie  significance  of 
past  .service  credit  for  these  ijurposes  is 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  commit t.'e  re- 
port on  pages  6  and  7 

KteuCNITION   OF   PAST  SERVICE   WITH  r.ESPECT  TO 
CIVIL    SERVICE    RETIREMENT 

Mr  President,  for  the  entire  tech- 
nician force  the  average  amount  of  i<ast 
technician  civilian  service  is  about  8 
years  and  the  past  active  military  serv- 
ice 3  years,  totaling  about  11  years  of 
past  service  The  spread  of  past  service 
ranges  from  1  to  30  years.  In  ti-ying  to 
arrive  at  a  .solution  fair  to  lx)th  the 
Government  and  the  individual  with  re- 
gard to  credit  for  past  .service  for  civil 
service  retirement  purposes,  the  com- 
mittee had  a  choice  ranging  from  noth- 
ing to  100  percent.  The  formula  con- 
tJiined  in  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

P^rst.  Full  credit  for  all  past  active 
military  .service  for  all  retirement  pur- 
poses. Existing  law  which  already  pro- 
vides this  recognition  would  not  be 
amended. 

Second.  Past  civilian  technician  serv- 
ice would  be  recot;ni/ed  in  full  for  civil 
.service  retirement  eligibility. 

Third.  For  civil  service  retirement 
computation.  however.  recognition 
would  be  extended  to  the  extent  of  55 
[K-rcent  for  each  year  or  fraction 
thereof. 

On  page  8  of  the  committee  report  is 
a  discussion  of  the  formula  and  on  page 
30.  chart  '^.  are  examples  of  the  effect 
01  the  formula  on  technician  retired 
pay. 

Tlie  committee  was  of  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  this  was  a  fair  proposal 
both  for  the  technician  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  should  ob.seive.  Mr.  President,  that 
a  totiil  of  S77.954.000  has  already  been 
paid  in  Federal  fundi  as  the  employers 
>hare  on  behalf  of  technicians  either  to 
the  social  .si.-curity  fund  or  to  State  re- 
tirement funds.  Had  the  present  techni- 
cians t>een  under  the  civil  service  system 
duj-ing  this  same  period  of  time  from 
fiscal  year  1955  through  June  30,  1968. 
the  Federal  Government  v^ould  have  paid 
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into  the  civil  service  retirement  fimd 
$142,805,000.  A  strong  case  could  be 
made  therefore  that  the  Government  has 
already  invested  54.59  percent — $77.- 
000.000  out  of  $142,000,000 — with  a  re- 
maining contribution  owed  therefore  of 
45.41  percent.  Rather  than  limit  the  con- 
tribution to  45  percent,  however,  the 
committee  is  recommending  that  55-per- 
cent past  technician  service  be  credit- 
able. 

In  not  adopting  the  approach  of  giving 
100-percent  credit  for  past  service  as 
contained  in  the  House-pa.ssed  bill  of  last 
year,  I  should  observe  that  about  20,000 
of  the  technicians  have  already  acquired 
a  vested  interest  in  future  social  security 
payments  because  of  having  completed 
40  quarters  of  coverage.  Furthermore, 
about  4,400  have  acquired  a  vested  in- 
terest to  a  future  State  annuity  because 
of  past  service.  Finally,  all  of  the  tech- 
nicians, if  they  complete  the  required 
20  years  of  Reserve  service,  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  Resei-ve  retired  pay  at  age  60. 
This  program  Is  available  to  any  reserv- 
ist but  deserves  special  mention  in  this 
regard  since  it  is  a  part  of  the  normal 
technician  employment  program. 

IFFECT     ON     CIVIL    SERVICE    RETIREMENT     DEFICIT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  observations  regarding  the  cost 
of  past  technician  service  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  fimd.  Based  on  sala- 
ries as  of  January  1,  1968,  and  assuming 
that  appropriations  are  made  when  re- 
tired pay  is  paid,  the  cost  to  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  based  on  the  55- 
percent  credit  foiTnula  will  be  $750,000,- 
000  assimiing  an  average  age  at  retire- 
ment of  60  years.  If  the  average  age  is  55 
on  the  same  assumptions,  the  past  serv- 
ice cost  will  be  $1,000,000,000. 

If  lOO-iieixent  credit  had  been  author- 
ized, the  cost  for  past  service  based  on 
an  average  age  of  60  would  have  been 
$1,157,000,000  and  with  the  average  age 
of  55,  $1,542,000,000.  The  55-percent  for- 
mula therefore  reduces  the  cost  to  the 
fund  by  $407,000,000  assuming  an  aver- 
age age  at  retirement  of  60  years  and  by 
$542,000,000  assuming  a  55  average  age 
of  retirement.  Mr.  President,  these  fig- 
ures undoubtedly  understate  the  proba- 
ble cost  since  they  are  based  on  January 
1,  1968,  pay  rates.  The  chEirts  on  pages 
28  and  29  set  forth  all  the  details  of 
past  ser\ice  costs. 

UNPAID    DEPOSITS 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  civil  service 
laws  provide  that  creditable  service  must 
be  matched  with  a  contribution  by  the 
individual.  If  the  individual  does  not 
make  the  6'2-percent  contribution  or 
deposit,  there  is  an  annuity  penalty  made 
against  the  person's  retired  pay  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  unpaid  deposit  plus  in- 
terest. The  bill  does  not  alter  this  basic 
formula  but  does  contain  language  which 
conforms  the  required  deposit  to  Uie  55- 
jjcicent  formula. 

srpERVISORV    AUTHORITY    AT    THE    STATE    LEVEL 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  discuss  the 
-tatutoi-j'  controls  which  the  committee 
felt  were  essential  in  order  to  recognize 
liie  military  requirements  and  State 
characteristics  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  underlying  premise  of  these  controls 
which  would  supersede  the  normal  civil 


service  rules  and  regtilations  Is  the  fact 
that  the  National  Guard  until  It  Is  called 
into  active  Federal  service  is  a  State  orga- 
nization subject  to  the  sole  command 
and  control  of  the  Governor  concerned. 
It  is  essential  that  the  technicians  who 
constitute  only  about  8  percent  of  the 
total  National  Guard  force  be  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  the  remaining  National 
Guard  elements.  Furthermore,  I  would 
reiterate  that  95  percent  of  the  tech- 
nicians hold  a  dual  military  status  in  tlie 
foiTO  of  both  a  State  military  rank  and  a 
Federal  ReseiTe  rank.  In  order  therefore 
to  avoid  conflicting  statutory  provisions 
as  well  as  to  insure  efficient  supervision, 
the  bill  provides  for  certain  si>ecified 
supervisory  authority  in  the  adjutants 
general  concerned.  All  of  this  authority 
I  would  emphasize,  Mr.  President,  will  be 
subject  to  uniform  regulations  by  the 
Dep>artment  of  Defense. 

The  bill  provides  for  specific  statutory 
administrative  authority  as  follows: 

First.  That  the  Secretaries  shall  desig- 
nate the  adjutants  general  to  employ  and 
administer  the  technicians.  He  will  there- 
fore be  the  sole  agent  for  these  purposes. 

Second.  That  the  adjutants  general 
may  separate  technicians  from  civilian 
employment  in  instances  involving  loss 
of  the  required  militaiy  Guard  member- 
ship, failure  to  meet  military  security 
standards,  or  separation  for  cause. 

Third.  That  the  adjutants  general  will 
accomplish  any  actions  regarding  reduc- 
tions in  force,  removal,  or  adverse  ac- 
tion Involving  discharge,  suspension,  re- 
duction in  rank  or  compensation. 

Fourth.  That  the  right  of  appeal  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing  actions 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  adjutants 
general  of  the  jurisdiction  concerned. 

The  foregoing  provisions,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  the 
committee  report,  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure an  eflQcient  operation  of  the  tech- 
nician program.  I  would  also  emphasize 
that  these  provisions  confonn  to  the 
present  operation  of  the  program  v.  liich 
i.s  controlled  only  by  regulation. 

OTHER  FEATURES  OF  BILL 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  refer  biiefly  10 
certain  other  features  contained  in  the 
legislation. 

First.  There  is  language  providinr  that 
persons  now  under  a  State  retirement 
system  may  elect  with  the  consent  of  the 
State  to  remain  in  the  State  retirement 
system  in  lieu  of  coming  under  the  Fed- 
eral civil  service  retirement  system.  This 
election,  once  made,  is  final. 

Second.  There  is  special  authority  un- 
der which  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  may  prescribe  the  hours  of 
work  with  the  further  requirement  that 
the  Secretary  grant  compensatory  time 
off  for  any  overtime  work  in  lieu  of  over- 
time pay.  Irregular  hours  are  normal  in 
the  National  Guard  and  are  therefore 
inhei-ent  in  all  technician  jobs.  This  is  a 
normal  aspect  of  technician  employ- 
ment. The  compensatory  time  off  feature 
will  continue  under  law  what  is  the  ex- 
isting practice  under  regulation. 

Third.  The  bill  provides  that  the  so- 
called  veterans  preference  provisions 
will  not  be  applicable  to  technicians  and 
will  therefore  continue  what  is  the  pres- 
ent practice  in  this  regard.  The  commit- 


tee is  of  the  firm  view  that  the  dual  na- 
ture of  technician  employment  along 
with  the  necessity  for  supervision  at  the 
State  level  would  make  it  very  difficult 
to  apply  the  concept  and  rules  of 
veterans  preferences  to  the  technician 
program. 

Fourth.  That  for  technicians  employed 
at  air  defense  sites  additional  annual 
premium  pay  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
12  percent  of  the  level  of  a  GS-10  will 
be  authorized.  There  are  about  5.100 
technicians  employed  at  air  defense  sites 
of  whom  about  4.500  average  duty-hours 
of  62  hours  per  week  as  a  part  of  their 
r.oimal  work  week.  For  this  group,  the 
Secretary  concerned  would  aulhonxe  an 
additional  12  percent  in  pay. 

(O.ST    AND     EKFCCTIVE    DATE 

Mr.  President,  the  additional  annual 
cost  in  the  defense  budget  for  this  legis- 
lation would  be  S13.4  million.  "With  an 
effective  date  of  Januai-y  1,  1969,  the  cost 
lor  the  current  fiscal  year  would  be  $6  9 
million.  The  effective  date  of  January  1. 
1969,  is  recommended  in  view  of  the  ad- 
ministrative details  necessary  for  im- 
plementing this  program  of  converting 
the  42.000  technicians  to  Federal  em- 
:  loyee  status. 

liNAL    COMMENT 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  tlie 
major  features  of  this  legislation.  The 
committee  report  further  amplifies  these 
matters  and  covers  the  other  details  of 
the  legislation. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  loni:- 
considered  and  carefully  drawn  measure 
aimed  at  providing  a  fair  solution  for 
all  of  the  issues  involved.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  unanimously  pass  S.  3865. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes  in  further  presentation  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oDjection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
t  rdered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  originally  title  II  of  H.R.  2  that  we 
i;a.ssed  last  year.  It  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  with 
title  I  and  title  II.  'When  the  bill  came  to 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  deleted  title  II 
which  dealt  with  the  subject  matter  of 
this  bill. 

We  have  worked  on  the  matter  a  t^rcai 
deal  since  then,  and  have  gotten  to- 
gether now  a  bill  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  thinks  meets  the  require- 
ments and  meets  the  conditions,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  restricted  and  limited  It 
keeps  these  technicians,  in  effect,  under 
State  supervision,  even  though  they  aie 
in  the  federal  system  as  employees. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  wa.j 
.^ludied  a  long  while  by  tiie  full  commii- 
loe.  and  it  came  out  of  the  full  Armed 
Services  Committee  with  a  unanimous 
vote,  although  a  member  or  two  of  the 
committee  had  some  reservations  about 
it  that  they  may  want  to  express  on  the 
floor.  It  represents  the  thought  that  thus 
1 ,  the  best  bill  possible  under  the  circum- 
sumces  applying  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
-Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I  may 
say  that  we  have  a  time  problem  here. 
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and  ihere  is  another  matter  coming  up.  I 
received  5  minutes. 

I  am  Klad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

Mr  BURDICK  The  Senator  said  the 
p«'ndmK  biU  was  really  title  II  of  old 
H  H  2-" 

Mr  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr  BURDICK.  This  feature  of  H  R  2 
v.as  delayed  for  further  consideration'' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes. 

Mr  BURDICK  Did  the  committee  give 
con.sideration  to  having  the  effective  date 
of  this  bill  the  same  as  H.R.  J' 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No 

Mr.  BURDICK  What  wa.s  the  effective 
dateof  HR.  2'' 

Mr  STENNIS.  July  1.  1967  It  was 
passed  last  year  and  made  retroactive 
becau.se  of  its  particular  .-.ubject  matter 
The  pending  bill  could  not  be  backdated. 
It  involves  money  and  payments,  and  it 
would  be  hlRhly  impractical  I  will  say. 
wUh  aU4-«spect.  to  try  to  backdate  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  There  was  no  .support 
in  committee  to  backdating  it  to  make  ;t 
concur  with  H.R.  2"' 

Mr.  STENNIS  No;  there  was  not 
When  we  got  Into  it.  we  found  it  was 
impossible  to  do  it  that  way  We  even 
had  to  place  the  date  forward  in  order 
to  tjet  ready  to  carry  It  out.  This  us  a 
very  comprehensive  plan,  involving 
among  other  things,  converting  the  tech- 
nician jobs  to  Federal  classified  on  wage 
board  positions    Tlie  effective  date  will 

be  JanuaiT  1-  1969 

Mr  BURDICK  Would  there  be  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator to  consider  an  amendment  to  place 
the  date  back'' 

Mr  STENNIS  It  would  throw  the 
whole  plan  out  of  line  and  would  very 
substantially  alter  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  commi'.tee  I  am  .sorry,  but  I  could 
not  agree  tc/  the  amendment 

Mr    BURDICK    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    STENNIS     I    thank    tiie   Senator 
from  North  Dakota 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  lac>t 
fall  when  the  Senate  acted  on  title  I  of 
U.e  Reserve  bill  of  rights,  the  legislation 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  83  to  n  \t  that 
time  the  members  of  the  Armed  Sei^-ices 
Committee  acknowledged  that  more 
study  was  needed  before  the  committee 
could  bring  to  the  floor  a  .suitable  bill  for 
title  n— Reserve  techrucian  retirement. 
National  Guard  technician  retirement 
is  one  of  the  mast  complicated  inspects  of 
the  entire  Reserve  .situation  The  tech- 
nicians are  full-time  employees  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  also  hold  National 
Guard  member.siiip  They  are  Stale  em- 
plovees.  but  in  many  States  they  are  not 
eligible  for  particiation  in  State  retire- 
ment systems  or  fringe  benefits. 

Because  of  these  varied  employment 
Situations  bv  locality,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  found  it  difficult  to  construct 
ret:rement  legislation  for  all  technicians 
without  encountering  unexpt-cted  wind- 
falls or  preferential  or  discriminatory 
treatment  Yet  it  was  obviously  a  problem 
that  required  attention  National  Guard 
authorities  reported  that  the  absence  of 
an  adequate  retirement  system  mihtated 
a8ain.-,t  recruitment  and  retention  of  men 
that  the  Guard  needed  badly 
In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  quote 


from  a  letter  that  I  received  from  a  su- 
IjervLsor  in  the  program  He  .said 

In  paat  years,  as  »  supervisor,  I  have  seen 
inanv  highly  skilled  experienced  iind  very 
desirable  persona  reluse  National  Guard 
Technician  employment  because  uf  no  re- 
tirement benenis.  Also,  thc^e  employed,  af- 
ter receiving  \erv  costly  tTalnln«.  experience 
and  time,  leave' for  employment  elsewhere 
having  retirement  ;ind  other  benefiu  In 
most  .  ases.  this  impo-sed  very  sen>us  set- 
backs m  meeting  essential  oper.uu.nal  re- 
quirements 


It  IS  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee that  the  National  Guard  technicians 
bill.  S  3865.  which  is  now  being  con- 
sidered, will  greatly  aid  technician  re- 
cruitment and  retention  This  bill  not 
only  provides  adequate  retirement  and 
fringe  benefits,  but  it  also  recognizes  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Guard  as  a 
military  and  State  organization. 

The  State  adjutant  general  is  the  sole 
ascnt  for  employment  and  supervision  of 
the  technician  program  In  other  words, 
under  regulations  issued  by  the  .service 
Secretary  concerned,  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral does  the  hiring  and  ftnng  of  tech- 
nicians and  represents  the  final  level  of 
appeal  in  certain  adverse  personnel  ac- 
tions 

In  the  committee  deliberations  on  this 
bill,  there  was  minor  di.sagreement  over 
the  amount  of  prcMous  technician  serv- 
ice that  would  be  granted  for  purposes 
of  civil  .service  retirement.  Some  mem- 
bers advocated  50  percent,  and  others— 
includmg  my.self— supported  60-percent 
credit  In  view  uf  this  difference  and  in 
consideration  of  costs  to  the  Government 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  individual 
lecluucian.  the  committee  .settled  on  55- 
percent  credit  for  past  service. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  winch  apply  to  hours  of  work, 
leave,  specific  Iringe  bt-nefits  and  con- 
version of  technician  positions  to  classi- 
fied or  wage  board  Federal  positions. 
These  are  necessary  and  spelled  out  in 
detail  and  fully  discus.sed  in  the  report. 

I  think  that  this  bill  is  an  e.xcellent 
piece  of  legislation.  It  required  an  un- 
usual amount  of  stalT  work  and  expertise 
to  prepare  it.  In  this  regard  I  should  like 
to  commend  Mr.  T  Edward  Braswell  for 
his  diligent  performance  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  preparation  of  the  legislation 
and  us  accompanying  report 

Mr  President.  I  support  this  bill  S  3865 
and  recommend  wholeheartedly  that  it 
pa.'^s  It  IS  badly  needed  and  needed  now. 
Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  I  rise 
today  in  .support  of  S  3865,  the  National 
Guard  Technician  Act  of  1968 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue  and 
goes  far  toward  correcting  obvious  In- 
equities in  the  status  of  the  41.000  men 
who  keep  our  National  Guard  forces  in 
top  readiness. 

Many  hours  and  much  hare  work  have 
gone  into  our  study  of  this  legislation; 
and  I  am  plea.sed  that  it  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
.■\rmed  Services 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr. 
STENNIS  1  for  his  deligence  ant  .searching 
examination  of  the  many  problems  that 
faced  this  particular  bill. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 


Mr.  Harry  Bunting  a  congressional  fel- 
low currently  serving  my  office  for  his 
long  hours  of  study  and  research  Into  the 
maze  of  details  that  confronted  us  as  a 
committee. 

The  purpose  of  S  3865  Is  to  clarify  the 
status  of  civilian  technician  employees 
of   the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  confer  Fed- 
eral  employee  status  on  civilian   tech- 
nicians employed  by  the  National  Guard 
in  the  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico,  thus 
making  them  eliiiible  for  the  various  Fed- 
eral  employee   benefits   and   better   en- 
abling Guard  units  to  continue  to  main- 
lain  an  adequate,  stable  force  of  capable, 
elficieni  and  dedicated  career  employees 
As  of  June  30.  1968.  there  were  41,320 
t.chnicians  authorized  for  tmploymeni 
by    the    National    Guard— 24.520    in    lln^ 
.«irmv  National  Guard  and  16.800  in  the 
.•\ir  Guard.  Their  precise  legal  status  is 
quite  unclear  Although,  on  the  surface,  it 
migiu  appear  that  they  are  employed  by 
the  States  with  salaries  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Government,    courts    have    ruled 
otherwi.se.  and.  in  several  cases,  have  re- 
lu.sed  to  consider  them  as  either  State  or 
Federal  employees. 

During  peace  time,  the  National  Guard 
IS  under  the  aegis  of  the  Governor  of  each 
State;    and   the   National   Guard    tech- 
•ucians    are    employed    by     the    Slate 
adjutants  general.  In  that  capacity,  how- 
ever,  the  adjutants  general  are  acting 
unlv  as  designees  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  lu.d  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Teciinicians  are  hired  under  regulations 
promulgated  by   the   two  service  secre- 
taries, who  fix  their  numbers  and  com- 
pensation.   Tlic    technicians    receive    a 
Federal   check   from   a   Federal   finance 
officer.  Tlieir  cost-of-living  pay  adjust- 
ments are  determined  by  a  Federal  wage 
board.  Employer  contributions  o'  up  to 
6'^.  percent  of  individual  compensation 
arc  authorized  by   Federal  statute  and 
paid  from  federally  appropriated  funds 
[or  social  security  and  or  State  retire- 
ment coverage,  where  such  coverage  is 
authorized    by    individual    Slates.    For 
workmen's  compensation  and  unemploy- 
ment  compensation    purposes,    and    for 
Government   .service   awards,   ihe   tech- 
nician is  a  Federal  employee. 

Yet  he  is  not  recognized  by  either  State 
or  Federal  courts  and  is  left  in  a  logal 
•  no  mans  land.  "  Technicians  are  denied 
State  civil  service  status,  in  all  but  19 
Slates,  on  grounds  that  the  States  do  not 
fix  their  number,  their  compcn.salion. 
their  conditions  of  employment,  or  ap- 
propriate the  funds  to  pay  them.  The 
Stales  do  not  even  participate  in  the 
.salary  payment  process  since  disburse- 
ment is  made  directly  to  the  technicians 
by  the  federal  Government. 

Lacking  any  employer  identity — State 
or  Federal— the  National  Guard  tech- 
nician has  no  uniform  retirement  sys- 
tem, no  employ er-spon.sored  life  or  health 
insurance  program,  no  merit  promotion 
systei.i.  and  no  career  plan. 

Since  the  entire  technician  program 
serves  the  fundamental  purpo.se  of  pro- 
viding a  coiisianlly  ready  force  capable 
of  re.spondirig  immediately  to  meet  mili- 
laiy  requirements,  civilian  technicians 
are  required  to  mauitaln  a  military  posi- 
tion in  the  Guard,  suppl  .•menial  to  their 
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own  regular  civilian  position.  The  tech- 
nician Is  confronted  with  the  hazard  of 
losing  his  essential  National  Guard  mem- 
bership, however,  by  virtue  of  111  health 
or  length  of  service  and  the  tlme-ln- 
rrade  attrition  provisions  of  the  Reserve 
Officer  Personnel  Act.  With  the  loss  of  his 
Guard  membership,  he  then  auto- 
matically loses  his  civilian  employment 
as  a  National  Guard  technician. 

Consequently,  the  lack  of  any  adequate 
retirement  and  employee  benefits  pro- 
i;ram  for  the  technician  Is  particularly 
inequitable  and  detrimental  to  the  ca- 
pability of  the  National  Guard  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  force  of  dedicated, 
professional,  career  employees. 

The  Reserve  Forces  do  not  have  this 
problem.  Army  and  Air  Force  Reserve 
civilian  technicians  are  already  Fed- 
eral employees — as  are.  of  course,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Guard  technicians. 
But  the  National  Guard  civUian  tech- 
nician is  without  such  status. 

Some  States  do  provide  some  sort  of 
retirement  plan  for  their  guard  tech- 
nicians. At  present,  however.  State 
plans  are  in  effect  in  only  19  SUtes  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  cover  only  about  40 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  tech- 
nicians in  this  country.  Some  60  percent 
of  the  technicians,  therefore,  located  in 
some  31  States,  have  Social  Security  Act 
coverage  only  Moreover,  of  the  40  per- 
cent, or  about  16,000  technicians  covered 
by  State  plans,  over  70  percent,  or  about 
12,000.  have  no  vested  interest  at  this 
time. 

Social  security  was  authorized  by 
Congress  in  1954  for  National  Guard 
technicians.  Although  some  92  percent 
of  these  technicians  are  covered,  only 
half,  or  about  20.000.  have  any  vested 
interest  at  this  time. 

Under  this  legislation,  all  guard  tech- 
nicians would  become  Federal  employees, 
essentially  on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 
All  guard  technicians  in  States  providing 
no  retirement  coverage,  and  all  civilian 
technicians  employed  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  legislation,  would  be  auto- 
matically covered  under  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  Those  hav- 
ing State  plans  would  have  to  elect  be- 
tween the  two  systems,  unless  their 
rights  to  the  State  plan  had  already 
\ested. 

This  is  not  a  new  concept.  It  is  the 
.same  principle  contained  in  title  II  of 
H.R.  2  as  passed  by  the  House  last  year. 
That  bill  was  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Governor's  Conference,  the  Adjutants 
General  Association,  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  the  Association  of  Civilian 
Technicians,  the  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees,  and  almost  every 
State. 

The  current  legislation  follows  the 
general  philosophy  of  H.R.  2,  but  with 
certain  specific  modifications. 

Tlie  bill  broadens  the  statutory  scope 
of  the  technician  program,  eliminating 
limitations  on  grades,  numbers  and 
terminology  and  authorizes  the  employ- 
ment of  technicians  for:  First,  the  ad- 
ministration and  training  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard;  and  second,  the  mainte- 


nance and  repair  of  supplies  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  bin,  however,  also  Includes 
language  in  the  form  of  an  authoriza- 
tion or  specific  statutoi-y  celling  with 
respect  to  technicians. 

It  provides  that  the  number  of  tech- 
nicians employed  at  any  one  time  may 
not  exceed  42,500.  This  figure  was  ar- 
rived at  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  number  requested  for  fiscal  year  1969 
in  the  Defense  nepartment  appropria- 
tions bill  was  42.173  as  compared  to 
41.320  for  fiscal  year  1968.  All  tech- 
nicians would  become  Federal  civilian 
employees  as  a  matter  of  law.  The  secre- 
taries concerned  would  have  the  express 
authority  to  require  National  Guard 
membership  as  a  condition  for  civilian 
employment,  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  present  regulation  system. 

There  are  certain  modifications  of  the 
H.R.  2  approach  to  employment  controls. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretaries 
concerned  will  designate  the  State  ad- 
jutants general  as  the  sole  employing 
agents  for  technicians. 

In  order  to  insure  the  continued  com- 
plete state  military  controls  so  es.sential 
to   effective   operation   of    the   National 
Guard,  the  bill  provides  that  the  final 
right  of  appeal  for  all  technicians,  in- 
cluding those  with  veterans'  preference, 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  adjutants 
general  with  respect  to  a  reduction  in 
force  or  adverse  actions  involving  dis- 
charge   from    technician    employment, 
suspension  for  more  than  30  days,  fur- 
lough without  pay  or  reduction  in  rank 
or  compensation.  Under  this  bill,  a  tech- 
nician may  be  separated  from  his  tech- 
nician employment  for  cause  by  the  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  jurisdiction  con- 
cerned. About  95  percent  of  the  techni- 
cians would  be  in  a  noncompetitive  Fed- 
eral employee  status  with  the  require- 
ment of  military  National  Guard  mem- 
bership as  a  condition  for  employment. 
The  bill  provides   that   any   technician 
who    is    separated    from    the    National 
Guard  or  who  ceases  to  hold  the  specified 
military  grade  shall  be  separated  from 
his  technician  employment  after  30  days' 
notice.  Any  technician  whose  position  re- 
quires   military    membership    and    who 
fails  to  meet  security  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  military  department  for  the 
reserve  components   may   be   separated 
from  his  civilian  employment  as  a  tech- 
nician and  concurrently  discharged  from 
the  National  Guard. 

The  bill  specifies  that  the  right  of  ap- 
peal involving  employment  termination 
because  of  the  loss  of  military  grade. 
failure  to  meet  security  standards,  or 
separation  for  cause  would  not  extend 
beyond  the  level  of  the  adjutants  general. 
There  is  one  other  provision  of  the  bill 
which  permits  officer  technicians  to  be 
retained  until  age  60  despite  the  provi- 
sions of  ROPA  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  concerned.  Such  discretionary 
authority  is  in  existing  law  for  National 
Guard  officers  assigned  to  State  head- 
quarters. 

With  respect  to  salary,  all  technician 
positions  would  be  converted  to  either 
Federal  classified  or  wage  board  positions 
at  rates  not  less  than  their  present 
salaries.  The  military  departments  will 


prescribe  the  hours  of  work  for  techni- 
cians; no  added  compensation  Is  author- 
ized for  irregular  or  overtime  work,  but 
only  compensatory  time  off  shall  be 
granted.  This  statutory  arrangement 
conforms  with  existing  practices  m  the 
technician  program. 

About  4.500  technicians  employed  at  uir 
defense  sites  average  62  hours  per  week, 
and  some  200  others  average  50  hours 
per  week.  The  Department  of  Defense 
proposes  premium  pay  of  12  percent  for 
the  former  uroup  and  8  percent  for  the 
latter.  This  bill  authorizes  premium  pay 
in  the  amount  of  12  percent  of  annual 
wases  for  those  employed  at  air  defense 
sites  but  such  pay  would  be  limited  to 
ihc  iiay  level  not  to  exceed  that  of  a  GS- 
10. 

As  to  fringe  benefits,  all  technicians 
would  be  authorized  the  various  health, 
life  in.surance,  and  other  programs  pro- 
Mded  for  all  other  Federal  employees. 

With  respect  to  retirement,  about  92 
percent  of  the  technicians  are  preseniiy 
covered  under  the  social  security  system 
as  State  employees.  As  Federal  em- 
ployees, technicians  would  not  accrue 
credits  under  the  social  security  system. 
About  50  percent  of  the  technicians,  how- 
ever, some  20.000  men.  already  have  a 
vested  interest  in  future  social  security 
payments  because  of  having  completed 
at  least  40  quarters  of  coverage.  The  re- 
mainder could  add  to  their  social  security 
credits  by  virtue  of  their  annual  military 
irainhig  duty  but  not  as  Federal  civilian 
employees. 

About  40  percent  or  about  15,000  tech- 
nicians are  presently  covered  under  some 
State  retirement  systems.  A  total  of  4,500 
technicians  have  acquired  vested  rights 
to  future  State  annuities.  Some  would 
probably  withdraw  their  contribution 
and  be  disqualified.  The  remainder,  un- 
less electing  to  remain  under  the  State 
system,  with  the  State's  consent,  would 
necessarily  lose  their  future  State  co\ - 
eiage  upon  becoming  Federal  employees. 
The  bill  would  not  affect  the  present 
program  regarding  eligibility  under  the 
Reserve  retirement  laws. 

Of  course,  the  key  element  of  the  bill 
is  that  by  making  the  technicians  Fed- 
eral employees  automatic  coverage  Is  pro- 
vided under  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  for  technician  service.  FMU  credit 
for  past  technician  service  would  be  au- 
thorized for  civil  service  elieibility  pur- 
poses, but  for  retirement  computation 
IJurpoces  past  service  would  be  limited  to 
35  percent.  The  unfunded  liabihty  of  the 
ci\il  service  retirement  fund  is  not  af- 
fected by  whether  the  technician  makes 
a  deposit  to  the  fund  for  his  unpaid  con- 
tribution since  by  existing  law  his  annuity 
is  reduced  annually  by  10  percent  of  the 
unpaid  deposit. 

The  rationale  for  arriving  at  the 
55-percent  figure  for  compensation  for 
past  services  is  that  for  the  present  tech- 
mclan  propulation  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  years  1955  through  1968 
contributed  $58  million  as  the  employ- 
er's share  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund,  and,  since  1961,  some  $19  million 
to  the  various  existing  State  retirement 
plans  as  the  employer's  6 1 2-percent  re- 
tirement fund  share  This  $77  million 
Federal   contribution  to  the  technician 
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program  \s  precisely  55  percent  of  what 
the  Government  would  have  contributed 
to  the  dvll  service  retirement  fund  had 
the  technicians  been  P^eral  civil    erv- 
anu  all  alona;    Since  It  is  possible  that 
the  DefMirtment  of  Defense  may  be  able 
U)  ^mehow  rtx-o'.or  part  of  the  uncom- 
mitted   payments    to    the    Stale    lunds. 
however,  and  recoctnlrlnK  that  these  par- 
ticular expenditure  In  no  way  actually 
artect  the  Individual  technicia!<.5    it  was 
determined    by    the    committee    not    to 
penalize  the  technicians  the  lull  ao  i-er- 
cent  but  rather  only  45  percent,  a  na- 
ure  much  closer  to  the  actual  f<iuitable 
balance  owed,  .is  it  were,  if  on!v  the  pa.'-t 
Federal  contributions  to  -ocial  .security, 
which    benefited    all    technicians     were 
counted 

The  credit  for  ;>a.-.t  tet'hniclan  >er.ice 
other  than  retirement  would  tje  limited 
to  leave  vrorkmens'  compen.sation,  4 roup 
life  and  health  insurance  severance  i>a\  . 
tenure  and  status  Finally,  the  biU  .H)ec'.- 
fles  that  in  order  lo  receive  ;>a.st  credit 
for  civil  service  retirement  ;>u:;)o.-es  a 
i)erson  must  t)e  -i  technician  .-itaer  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  or  at  some 
future  date 

That  is  the  srtst  of  this  bill  Its  etTective 
date  will  be  January  1.  1969  It  is  ex- 
teasive  .md  complicated  and  ha.  been 
carefully  combed  iuid  rehned  by  the 
\rmed  Service.s  Committee  over  the  past 
year  I  irse  its  acceptance  .md  passage 
bv  the  full  Senate 

"  In  every  State  of  ihe  Union  hundreds 
and  thou.-^ands  ..i  N.uianal  (iuard  civil- 
ian technicians,  'he  backbone  i.t  the 
Guard  are  dependent  on  the  enactment 
of  this  t>quitable  and  ]ust  legislation  I 
une  Its  -speedv  pas.sai:e 

M--    CANNON    Mr    President,  this  bill 
is  "a  fair  so.utlon  to  a  complex  problem 
and  will  be  far  less  expensive  than  the 
House  proposal   Technicians  in  ihe  past 
have    had    no    real    incentive    to    resard 
their  employment  a.,  .myihin.;  but  tempo- 
rary since  the  majority  have  InsufBcienl 
retirement    protection     This    bill    would 
make   technician   .service   desimble   and 
for  'he  first  time  enhance  It  as  a  career 
Such  action  Is  far  past  due  -Ince  without 
an   incentive,   as    normally    pr  .vided    by 
industry,  the  retention  of  the  -kills  nec- 
essary to  maintain  highly  complex  me- 
chanical equipment  such  as  aircraft  and 
munilluns  is  very  JilticuU 

Many    of    the    tt-chnicians    have   been 
holding  on  with  the  hope  that  corrective 
ac'ion  will  eventually  be  Taken.  Should 
we    fail   to   reco'.,'ni7e   this   iiope   a   mass 
exodus  from  the  technician  pro- ram  will 
most  assuredly  follow   The  record  of  the 
National  Guard  is  a  proud  on^^  They  not 
only  serve  the  various  States  In  time  of 
emeri?encv  but  the  Federal  Government 
as  '.veil    My  Slate,  the  -Stale  of  Nevada 
has  Guard  units  -ervin^  on  active  duty  at 
the  present  time  and  so  do  many  of  the 
other  States    Th-se  modern  Mlnutemen 
•leed  'he  wherewithal!  to  do  the  job  and 
ihe    paramount     requisite    Is    qualified 
manpower   I  have  personal  knowledge  of 
the  competition  lur  Guard  air  units  are 
receiving    from    the    aviation    Industry 
where  tenure  and  retirement  benefits  are 
prevalent.  We  have  lost  too  many  tech- 
nicians in  the  pa^st  at  the  expense  of  Na- 
tional Guard  combat  potential 

I   am   sure   the   ..aine   applies   to   our 
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,iround  unita  since  they  too  are  hlnhly 
mechanized.  Ai  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  my  coUeaKues  and  I 
have  Klven  this  bill  a  vcreat  deal  of  study 
and  feel  that  It  will  correct  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  I  ur.'"  my  coUeawues  U)  sup- 
port this  mo.st  itnportairt  legislation 

The  PHb-SIDING  Ol-T-HCKR  Ihe  bih 
1.,  o!>en  lo  .imen^lment 

If  There  lie  id  ;unendment  to  be  pio- 
posed.  the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
^nd  third  rf^din«  of  the  bill 

The  bill  wa.s  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  to  be  read  a  third  time 

The  bill   wa.s   :.ad   i^e  tlurd   t^m^- 

The  PRKSIUING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  IS,  Shall  It  pa-s-s' 

The    bill    'S     3865  >     was    passed,    a^ 

follows: 

3     3863 

H,.  ,r  rnacted  by  tie  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatnes  o/  the  Ufuted  ^^('\''/ 
Amerva  m  Congress  a^3emb^'■d.  That  tbU 
Kci  :r^y  be  cited  :i5  the  "National  Guard 
Technlciiins  Art  of  1968" 

sec.  2.  Title  33.  United  SU'*8  C^xle  la 
.iinended  as  fuUows 

,1)     Secuon    709    is    ,iuiendcd    i)    re.id    " 

follow* 

■  s  709   Technuuns    employment,  use.  status 

■I  a)  Under  reifxiUU.-ns  pre<K^rtbed  by  the 
ri*cretarv  yt  the  .xrmy  or  the  ■'^'^'•^'-'^y '1,'^^ 
KIT  Force  xj  Uie  ciae  niay  be  and  subject  to 
;ubsection  ib)  of  this  sectioa  personal  may 
be  employed  .13  technicians  in  — 

,1,    the   ;idmlnl»tratlon    i»nd    trnlnlng   or 
the  National  C.uard     and 

•  ,2)  the  mauitenAUce  and  repair  of  sup- 
plies   issued    lo    the    National   Guard   or   the 

■"■"^bi  Except  M  prescrtbed  by  the  Secreuip- 
concerned,  a  lechmcUm  employed  under  sub- 
section ,a,  shall,  while  so  ^n^P'^^/^ .  !^^^ 
member  of  the  National  Guard  and  hold  the 
mint  try  scnxde  specified  by  the  SecreUry  con- 
cerned r  «r  th.u  poaltlon.  ^  ^  ,,  ^^,„ 
•ic)  The  secretary  t-.jncerned  shall  deaig- 
,^le  the  :MlJutinls  general  referred  to  m 
section  314  of  this  uile,  to  employ  .Uid  lid- 
ramlsier  the   lechnuuiii  authorized   by   this 

••(d)  A  technician  employed  under  subsec- 
tion I  a.  u  an  employee  ^^f  the  Department 
of  the  Army  t  the  I>e!xirtment  -f  the  Air 
Force  u  the  case  m.iv  be.  >nd  .in  employee 
rf  Oie  United  ;>Uites  H  -weyer.  a  (xwitloa  au- 
monaed  by  this  secUon  is  outride  ttie  ooin- 
peiitlve  .*rvice  if  the  t^'hulcian  employed 
•ne'em  U  required  under  subeection  ib)  to 
:Ve  I  m*-mb«-r    .f  the  National  Guard. 

ei  Noth withstanding  any  other  Provi- 
sion of  law  tnd  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Sei-reuu-y  (vncernej    -  ,    ,„    „ 

•■(II  a  technician  who  Is  employed  In  a 
position  in  wh:ch  Nuiional  Guard  membor- 
,hip  u  required  as  a  condition  ol  employment 
and  who  13  separated  from  the  National 
Guard  ..r  ceases  to  hold  the  military  grade 
^peoitied  for  his  position  by  the  Serretary 
i-oi^cerned  shall  be  promptly  sep-.raied  trom 
his  Technician  empl -vment  bv  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  Jurisdiction  concerned. 

■,>,  a  technician  who  Is  empl>.yed  In  a 
position  in  which  National  Guard  n.ember- 
'hip  is  required  .is  a  cndUlon  of  employ- 
ment and  Who  una  tu  meet  the  military 
security  standards  esUibUshed  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  for  a  member  of  a  re»erv« 
c-omponent  of  the  armed  force  under  his 
1url*dlctlon  may  be  separated  from  his  em- 
r.lovment  .is  a  technician  and  c<:.ncurrently 
discharged  from  the  National  Guard  bv 
the  adjutant  general  ul  the  Jurisdiction 
concerned. 

,3i  a  technician  n>ay.  at  any  lime,  be 
separated  from  his  -echmclan  employment 
for  cause  by  the  .vdjutant  general  of  the 
Jurisdiction  concerned. 


,4,    a  reduction   la   force    removal,  or  an 
adverse  action  involving  discharge  from  tech- 
ntian     employment.     -^P^^^^'^^^ ';,;'^;'^'^. 
without   nay    <'r   redtirtion   In   rank   or   com 
r*nsn    on^hall   l.e  accomplished  by   the  ad- 
mant  K-eneral  ..f  the  Jurisdiction  concerned 
'     "s,    a    right    ..f    appeal    which    "^"^V    "^^ 
with   respwt   to   clause    ill.    l2),    (3».  or    (4i 
Thau   nr,rexten<l    bev.nd   the   adjutant   gen- 
eral of  the  lurUsdlctlon  concerned,  and 

6      a     technician     .^hall     be     notined     m 
wriving  of  the  termination  of  his  employmen 
Ts  a   technician   .nd   M.ch   ■'"^'"'■«;'-;";^;  ' 
be  .Mven  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination dale  of  such  employment 

,ri  Sections  2108.  3502,  7511.  .nd  ,5  2 
of  title  6.  L-nlt^d  Stales  Code,  do  not  apply 
to  any  person  .-inployed  under  this  section 
■  ,e,il.  Nolwithslundlng  sections  5544(al 
and  6102  of  title  5.  United  St.-^tes  Code,  or  any 
L  her  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned'may.  in  the  case  of  ^^<-^^^''--'^^\  l'' 
.signed  to  perform  operational  duties  at  air 
defense  sites— 

••(A>    prescribe  the  hours  of  duties; 

•iBi    hx  the  rates  of  basic  compensation; 

*"•''( C(    hi  the  rates  of  additional  compensa- 
tion; 

to  relle  l  the  unusual  tours  of  dutv  irregular 
additional  duty,  and  work  on  days  that  are 
„rdlnarllv  nonworkdays  Additional  f^n^P^"- 
sallon  under  this  ^ubsectlon  nuiy  l>e  Ixed  on 
an  annual  basis  and  Is  determlnea  iis  an 
appropriate  percentage,  not  in  exce.ss  of  1- 
pe^cent  of  such  part  of  the  rate  of  b'ls";  -^ 
for  the  p.36ttlon  as  does  not  .-xceed  the  nuni- 
,  urn  rate  of  basic  pay  lor  GS  10  of  the  Gen- 
eral schedule  vinder  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  C\Kie 

■■i2\  Notwithstanding  .sections  5544(a>  nnd 
6102  ..f  title  f..  United  States  Code,  or  any 
..ther  provision  ol  law.  the  Secret.iry  con- 
cerned may,  for  technicians  other  than  those 
described  in  clause  1 1 .  of  thlii  subsecuon. 
prescribe  the  hours  of  duty  for  technicians^ 
Notwithstanding  sections  5542  and  5543  of 
title  5.  united  Stales  Code,  or  tmy  •  '-her  pro- 
ylslon  of  law.  such  technicians  sfi.Ul  he 
Kran'ed  an  amount  of  compensatory  time  on 
from  their  scheduled  tour  of  duty  equal  i  > 
the  amount  ot  any  time  spent  by  them  n 
irregular  or  overtime  work,  .md  shall  not  bo 
entitled  to  compei.s.ition  lor  such  worK 

■  ,hi  In  no  event  shall  the  number  of  tech- 
nicians employed  under  this  section  at  any 
one  time  exceed  42  500 

(21   The  analysis  of  chapter  7  is  amended 
by   striking   out   the   following   Item: 
•  709    Caretakers  .md  clerk." 
and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  following 
item; 
••709    Technicians    employment   u.se.  rtatus 

(3t  section  715(ai  Is  amended  by  stnkinq 
out  "caused  by  a  person  employed  under 
section  709  of  this  title  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  employment:" 

SEC  3  I  a)  A  claim  accrued  under  section 
715  nl  title  32.  United  Slates  Code,  before 
the  etlectlve  date  of  tills  Act  by  reason  ot 
the  -ict  or  omission  of  a  person  emploscd 
under  section  709  of  title  32.  United  States 
Code  may  if  otherwise  allowable,  be  .-settled 
a^  pa?d  under  section  715  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code. 

(bi  Except  as  provided  In  this  Act  and  m 
'he  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  not- 
withstanding any  law.  rule,  regulation,  or 
decision  to  Ihe  contrary,  the  p  -siii..ns  of  per- 
sons ^mployed  under  section  709  of  HUe  32. 
Urited  States  Code,  existing  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  etTective  date  of  this  Act  and  the 
persons  holding  those  positions  on  that  day. 
shall  on  and  alter  that  etieclive  date,  be  con- 
sidered lo  be  iKisitioiis  m  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  or  the  Depart- 
ment if  the  .Mr  Force,  as  the  case  may  be. 
and  employees  of  the  United  Stales  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  positions  in  and  em- 
ployees of   the  Dep;irtment   of   the   Army   or 


,h..  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  Such  posl- 
n^sha  be  outside  the  competiUve  service 
'la  condition  oi  employment,  the  perBons 
employed  therein  were,  on  the  d^y  before 
the  ettective  date  of  this  Act,  required  to  be 
men'bers  of  the  Army  National  Guard  or  the 

'To^Au" ---'-'^"  -^'- '''  °' '':': 

3-.    Unucd  States  Cede,  or  prior  co^espond- 
mg   P  ovlsion  of   l.iw.   perlonned   before   the 
eHectue  date  of   this   Act   shall   be   mended 
fnd  credited  m  the  clcu.miniuion  of  length 
,,f  service  lor  the  purpo.'ts  ol  leave,  rcuciu 
emploveeV death    and    disability    compensa- 
f    ,,    u-rouD  life  and  lualth  insurance,  sever- 
nce   pay    te    ure    and   sU.tus,   This   subsec- 
on  s^all  ."pply  only  in  the  c.se  o^  persons 
who   perform   service    under    section    7oaoi 
m'e  aTt-n"  ed  States  Code,  on  or  after  the 
etfeciivedate  of  thiB  Act. 

'(d  Annual  leave  and  sick  leave  to  which 
a  technician  was  .nulled  on  the  uay  before 
the  conversion  ol  las  position,  as  prov  ded 
n  subjection  ,b,  of  this  section,  shall  be 
.reulted  to  Mm  in  his  new  P^/""",.^^^^ 
.SEC.  4.  section  2105ia)  of  title  5,  United 
St.ites  Code,  is  uinonded— 

,1)    by    striking    out   "or'    at    the   end   of 

clause  ( 1)  (Di ;  .,m  ,  t  rinnsp 

(2)    by   adding   "or-   at   the   end  of   clause 

^'laf  by  ad'llmp  f.-.c  following  new  subclause 
(F(  at  the  end  of  cl.iuse  li);  .  ^  k,t 

•!(F)    the  adjutants  general  designated  by 
the   secretary   concerned    under   section    .09 
(cl   of  title  32.  united  States  Code;    . 
'    Uc     5      l:i)     section    8332. b^     of    title    5. 
United  States  Cede,  is  amended— 

(l7   by   striking   out   "and"   at   the  end  of 

^"'(orbV^^trlV.hiP  ^»t  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause   (51    .md  inserting  in  place  thereof 

"'("sTbv" adding   the   following  new  clause: 
"ifil    Vmploviner.t    under    section    709    ol 
title  32.  united  Sl.aes  Code  or  any  prior  cor- 
responding provision  of  law.":  and 

,41   by  acKlinp  it  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 

lowing:  „      , 

■•Service  referred  lo  in  paragraph  i6)  is 
allowable  only  in  the  case  of  persons  per- 
forming service  under  section  i09  of  title 
•e>  United  States  Code,  on  or  after  the  eflec- 
uve  date  of  the  N.itional  Guard  Technicians 
Act  of  19G8."  . 

(b)  section  8334(C)  of  title  5,  United 
suites  Code,  is  hmended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  deposit  with  respect  to  a  period  of  serv- 
ice retcrred  to  in  section  8332ib)(6)  which 
was  performed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  National  Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968 
shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  55  per  centum 
of   a  deposit  computed   in   accordance   with 

such  provisions  "  ,.    ..  ^   cf=.t»<: 

(c)  Section  8339  cf  title  5  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

••(1)  In  determining  service  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  an  annuity  under  each 
paragraph  of  this  section.  45  per  centum  of 
each  year,  or  miction  thereof,  cf  service  re- 
ferred" to  m  section  8332,01(6)  which  was 
performed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
National  Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968 
shall  be  disregarded. " 

(d\  Clause  i4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
cection  and  subseclions  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
"Ction  do  not  apply  to  any  person  employed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under 
cection  709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
whose  employment  under  that  section  was 
covered  bv  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
t.tle  5    United  States  Code. 

Sec  6  lai  Notwithstanding  section  709(d) 
.1  title  32  United  States  Code,  a  person  who, 
.  n  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  em- 
/loved  under  section  709  of  title  32.  United 
suites  code,  and  is  covered  by  an  employ-ee 
ret.rcmcnt  system  of,  or  plan  sponsored  by. 


a  state  or  the  Commonwealth  ot  Puerto  Rico^ 
mav  elect    not  later  than  the  effective  date 
of  y^  Act,  not  to  be  covered  ^■y^']^^ 
III  of  chapter  83   of   t.tle   &■,  ^ '^.^^  ^^;'^t^ 
Code     and    with    the    consent    ol    the    State 
concerned  or  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Hico, 
o   remam   covered   bv   the   -"P>"V-^ J^',;^; 
ment  system  ol.  or  i^lan  sponsored  b>  ■  ^  |.^^ 
State  o-r  the  Commonwealth  ol  P^'e^o  R  co^ 
unless    such    an    election,    together    with    a 
^tat^men"    of    ap,>roval    bv    the    State    c^on- 
cerned    or    the    Commonwealth    of    Puerto 
Rico     is    hied    with    the    secretary    ol    the 
Army  or  the  Secretary  ol  the  Air  Force    as 
appropriate,  on  or  bclore  the  effective  date 
f    fhtK    Act     the    person    concerned    l.^    co\- 
ered  by  subch.'Ster^II  cf  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  Slates  Code,  as  of  that  date. 

,b)  A  member  cl  the  National  Guard  of  a 
State  or  the  Commonwealth  ot  Puerto  Rico 
who  v^as  employed  as  a  technician  v.nder 
:ection"09  o 'title  32.  United  ^t^Ues  Code,  or 
prior  corresponding  jirovision  cd   law     who 

(1)  was  involuntarily  ..rdercd  to  active 
duty  after  January  1.  1968.  irom  that  env- 
ployment  and  has  not  been  ^^'leased  /  °"^ 
that  duty  prior  to  the  effect.ve  date  ol   tnis 

Act:  or  .,„£• 

,2)  is  on  active  duty  under  secuon  2G5, 
30  5  3033.  3496.  8033  <,r  84t<G  of  title  10^ 
United  States  Code,  on  the  c.tectne  date 
o£  this  Act: 

and  was  covered  bv  a  rc-liromcnl  svs'cm  or 
Plan  of  a  State  or  the  Commonwealth  ol 
Puerto  Rico.  may.  il  he  ..^  reemployed  within 
.ixty  days  under  section  709  ol  title  32. 
Un  led  States  Code,  make  the  elecuon  de- 
scribed in  subsecuon  lai  of  this  sect.on. 
Within  thirtv  days  following  the  date  ol  his 

"rj^InThTcase  of  any  person  who  Ues  a 
valid  election  under  this  section   to  remain 
covered   by   an   employee   retirement   svs.em 
of   or  plan  sponsored  by.  a  State  or  the  t  om- 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  ^'-ted  -S'^tes 
may  pay  the  amount  ot  the  empl"y"s  con- 
tributions t3  that  sysu-m  or  plan   that   be- 
come due  for  periods  beginning  on  or  alter 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  However,   .he 
payment  bv  the  United  Elates,  including  any 
conmbuuon  that  may  be  made  by  the  Unitec^ 
States    toward    the    employers    tax    imposed 
bv  section  3111  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954    as   amended    i26  US  C    3111).   may 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  the  employmg 
agency    would   otherwise   contribute   on    be- 
half of   the  person  to  the  Civil  Service   Re- 
Urement  and  Disability  Fund  under  ^ection 
8334(a)    of  title  5.  United  States  «-/"e    Nol- 
w'thLtanding    section    8332,  b,     o      title    5^ 
United  States  Code,  as  amended  >^>    -e^^:"" 
5  of  this  Act.  the  service  under  section    ,09 
of  title  32.  united  States  Code,  or  prior  cor- 
responding provision  of  law.  of  a  person  who 
has  made  an  election  to  remain  covered  by 
the  employee  retirement  system  of.  or  plan 
sponsored  bv.  a  State  cr  the  Commonweal. 
of  Puerto  Rico,  shall  not  be  creditable  toward 
e  Ig^bilitv   for  or  amount   of   anntiity   under 
subchapier    III    of    chapter    83    of    title    o. 
Unued 'states    Code     A    person    who    retires 
pursuant  to  his  valid  election  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  any  rights,  benchts    or  pnv  leges 
to   which   retired   civilian   employees   of    the 
United  States  may  be  entitled. 

Sec    7    The  fourth  sentence  of  sec'aon  218 
(b)(5)  of  the  social  Security  Act.  as  amended 
42   U.S.C.   413,bM3l),    ;.<   .mended   to   read 
as  follows:  -'Persons  employed  ^'^f /^^  '""^ 
709    of    title    32.    united    States    Code^wh<5 
elected  under  section  6  of  the  National  Guard 
Technicians   Act   oi    lt)G8   to  remain   covere 
by  an  employee  retirement  system  ol.  or  pi..n 
s^nsored  by.  a  State  or  the  Commonwealtii 
of    Puerto    Rico.    •■hall,    lor    the    purposes    of 
this  Act.   be  employees   of   the  State   r,r. he 
commonwealth    of    Puerto    Rico    ""^1  not- 
withstanding the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
paragraph),  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate 
loverage  eri5up  " 

SEC.  8.   (a)    Except  a.   ,,rov.ded  m  section 


709,-,  of  title  32.  united  States  tode^thc 
secretary  concerned  shall  fix  the  r.ue  of  basic 
■onpcnsat.on  ol  positions  exisung  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  General  Schedule  set  fn^Uiin  scc- 
ton  5332  or  under  the  appropriate  prevail- 
ngr.ale  schedule  m  accordance  with  section 
5:341  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  ap- 
plicable. In  fixing  such  rate— 

,1)  It  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rate 
ot  bi  .=.c  compcnsatum  which  is  less  than  the 
rilnimum  rate  ol  the  ^^PPropn^^e  ^r^de  .i 
Uie  General  Schedule,  or  which  is  less  than 
e  nU  mum  rale  of  the  appropriate  grade 
cr  comncnsanon  level  of  the  appropriate 
prev'iimg  rate  schedule,  as  applicable,  m 
ThiJh  his  position  1=  placed^  his  >-^;c  -'m- 
pensation   shall   be   increased   to   that   mini 

'""' r")  Tt'the  technician  i<  receiving  a  rate  ol 
basic  compensation  which  Is  equal  to  an,  t. 
rf  the  appropriate  prade  of  ti-'e  C'  "er.il 
.schedule,  or  which  i.s  equal  to  a  ra^  of  t,  e 
appropriate  grade  or  ^ °^P^^^''^'f^ ^  !'''^ 
under  the  appropriate  prevailing  ^^^e  sched- 
ule as  applicable,  m  which  his  position  .., 
paced,  he  shall  receive  basic  compensation 
at  that  rate  <  f  the  General  Schedule,  c.r  .a 
that  rate  unde-  the  prevailing  rate  scheu- 
vle  as  applicable 

(■i\    If   the   terhhici.an   is   receiving   a   r.,io 
,1  basic  compensation  which  i.^  between  two 
,.  ue    of  the  appropnate  rrade  of  the  Oc-nera 
scl^edule.  or  which  is  between  two  rates  o 
•■,u   appropriate  grade  c  r  compensation    <  v    1 
ndcr  the  appropnate  prevailing  rate  schcd- 
i le    as  applicable,   in  which  his  position   is 
aced,  he  shall   receive  basic  rompensatio,, 
'      t^  higher  of  those  two  rates  under  tne 
cLVerai   schedule   or   appropriate   prevailing 
rate  scheduU,  as  apphcable. 

,41  If  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rate  ■  l 
l,a,nc  compensation  which  is  in  excet^s  f.    t..e_ 
:naximum%ute  of   the   ^'PP-Pr.ate  grade   of 
the  Oencr.,1  .-Schedule,  c-r  which  -s  in  ex.ess 
,,f    the    maximum    rate    of    the    appropriate 
prade  or  compen.'ation  Irvei  of  '^he  "PPropn- 
ate  prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  appln^able^ 
which  his  position   IS   placed,  lie  snail  con 
untie  to  receive  basic  compens.^tion  without 
c'^-nge  in  rale  tintil  — 

,  A  I  he  leaves  that  pcsition.  or 
,B)  he  is  entitled  to  receive  basic  c.m- 
pcns.ition  at  a  higher  rate, 
l-.ut  when  any  such  position  becomes  ya- 
crt  the  rate  of  ba.«ic  compensation  of  ..ny 
ub  ceuent  appointee  thereto  shall  be  hxed 
Ul  The  manner  provided  by  applicable  .„.v 
:ird  regulation. 

,b)    The  conversion  ol   positions  and  em- 
ployees to  appropnate  grades  %^^^ ^^;^'l^ 
schedule  set  forth  in  section  5332  of  til  le  ... 
united  SUales   Code,   and   the   mitial  ,  ajus.- 
ment  ot  rates  ca  basic  '-"Pensation  ol  tho  e 
positions    and    technicians.    pTOv.ded. or    by 
fiis  A.-t    shall  not  lie  cons.dered  to  be  trans-^ 
fers   or   promotions   within    the    me.mng   of 
secuon  5334,  b,  of  title  5.  United  bt.,t*s  Looe. 
and  the  regulations  ii^ued  thereunder. 
'    ,c,    Each  technician  en  the  effective  dat- 
of  this  Act  Whose  position  is  convert-d  to    ho 
General  Schedule  set  lorth  in  section  o332  of 
title  5.  Unit-d  States  CcKle.  or  to  the  .-.ppro- 
nnate  prevailing  r.it*  s.:hedule,  as  appluao.e. 
who  prwr  to  the  initial  adjustment  ol  his  rate 
of  basic  c -.mpensalion  v.uder  subsection   ,  a 
of  this  section,  has  earned,  but  has  not  beet 
credited  with,  an  incre.u,e  in  that  rate,  sh.i.i 
be  granted  cred.t  for  such  increase  belore  h  s 
rati  of   basic   ccmpensalion   Is   initially   ..d- 
nisted  under  that  subsection. 

,d,  Each  technician  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  whose  position  is  converted  to 
the  General  Schedule  set  forth  m  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  Smu^s  Code,  or  to  the 
appropriate  prevailing  rale  schedule,  ..£  .^p- 
p^ab^e.  shah  be  granted  credit,  ^or  Purposes 
of  Us  first  steo  increase  under  the  Genera 
schedule  c^r  pievaillng  rale  ^^^-^^^^^^^ 
.  iti.sfactorv  service  performed  by  him  s.nce 
his    last    increase   m    compensation   prior    to 
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the   lui'Wi!    .tdjusunent   r.f   his   rat*  "'   b.i3l<r 
comp<Misatlon   under  subsection    ia»    of   this 

section. 

,e>  An  increase  in  rate  of  baste  compensa- 
tion by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  »ub- 
sectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  equivalent  increase  with 
re<5pect  to  step  increases  for  technicians 
wh.«e  positions  are  converted  to  the  Gener.il 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or  the  appropriate  pre- 
\;iilint!  rate  schedule  under  authority  of  this 
section  _    . 

SEC  9  Title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  is 
■  mended  as  follows 

,1,  sections  3848(c)  and  3851ic>  .>re  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

••(cl  Notwithstanding  subsections  lai  .md 
,bi  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv  mav  authorize  the  retention  in  an 
uctlve  status  until  .iRe  60  of  any  officer  of 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
St  ites  who  would  otherwise  be  removed  from 
an    ;vctlve    status    under    this    section    and 

-til  is  -asslaned  »o  a  headquarters  or 
>ie!idciu.>»'*»s  detachment  of  a  State  or  ter- 
ritory the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Canal  Zone,  or   the   District  of   Colum- 

l>ia.   or  .  _■»- 

••i2)    13    employed    .ts    a    technician    vmder 

s^ectlon  709   of  title  32.  United  States   Code^ 

111  I  poi^ltlon  for  which  Army  National  Guard 

membership  is  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
C^i    Sections     a848     and     8851     .«re     each 

amended     by     adding     the     following     new 

subsection; 

■ic)   Notwithstanding  subsections  (ai  and 
,b)   of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 

Force  may  authorize  the  retention  In  aii 
tctlve  status  until  age  60  of  any  otncer  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes 

who  would  otherwise  be  removed  from  an 
active  status  under  this  secUon  and  who^  is 
employed  as  a  technician  under  section  .09 
>f  title  32,  United  States  Code,  in  a  position 
lor  which  At  National  Guard  membership 
IS  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  " 

SEC  10  Rtarulallons  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Secretary  wf  the 
\ir  Force  under  -hs  Act  shaU  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  shall,  so 
tar  as   practicable,   be   uniform 

Sec  11  This  Act  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1  1969  except  that  no  deductions  or 
withholding  from  salary  which  result  there- 
from shall  commence  before  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  a.ter 
January   1.   1969 


NI  RB  CHAIRMAN  M(  CULLOCHS 
SPEECH  MORE  AUCK  IN  WON- 
DERL.\ND' 


Mr     ERVIN.    Mr.    Prt-.sident,    earlier 
this  spring  the  Subcotninittee  on  at-pa- 
lation   of    Pov^prs   conducted   an    initial 
round  of  heanngs  ^.n  the  pioblem  of  con- 
•^resslonal    oversight    of    administrative 
agencies.  The  object  of  thi.s  study  i.s  to 
determme   how   well  the   administrative 
agencies  are  applying  leyislative   mtcnt 
and   -.^hat    device.s   can    be   employed    uy 
the   Congress   to    insure   that   statutory 
policy  IS  fully  and  adequately  adminis- 
teiW  by  the  agencies  established  to  Im- 
plement these  laws,  A  major  i:>ortion  of 
10  davs  of  testimony  was  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  one  agency,  the  National 
Laixir  Relations  Boaid.  and   its  admin- 
istration of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act    It  is 
the  subcommittte'.s  intention  m  the  next 
Ponuress  to  examine  other  a.tifncies   to 
determine  how  well  they  may  be  apply- 
ing congressional  policy. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  selected  as  the  fust  agency  of  our 


study  for  a  number  of  rea.sons.  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  a  large 
portion  uf  th.'  public.  Including  lawyers, 
iudees.  academics,  and  oreani/^tions  of 
labor  and  management  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  ftdelity  of  the  Board 
to  congressional  will  This  concern  is  not 
new  The  Board  from  its  very  inception 
has  been  charged,  first  by  one  side  and 
then  by  another— and  .sometimes  from 
all  sides— with  lailing  to  apply  the  law 
as  written. 

Recently.  Chairman  McCulloch  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  had  oc- 
casion to  comment  on  these  hearings  in 
a  speeech  before  the  Alabama  Mar  A.s.so- 
clation  In  Tuscaloosa.  Hie  chaii-mans 
speech,  delivtred  on  July  19,  1968  speaks 
for  Itself  However  I  do  not  iH'lieve  that 
It  can  he  regarded  as  a  complete  or  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  some  1  400  pages  of 
testimony  presented  by  3  do/en  wit- 
nesses The  entire  hearii^g  record  and 
many  of  the  Boards  decisions  must  be 
read  to  get  the  lull  flavor  of  this  agency's 
performance  over  the  years. 

The  questions  raised  in  the  hearings 
cannot  be  dismissed  by  makine  ijassmg 
obeisance  to  the  right  of  criticism,  and 
then  by  equating  this  criticism  with  an 
attack  on  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Surely  it 
is  hyperbole  to  equate  criticism  of  the 
Board  with  an  atUck  on  the  rule  of  law. 
It  IS  a  most  entluisia.>tic  defender  who 
ascribes  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  such  a  fundamental  place  in  the 
fabric  of  our  constitutional  system  as  to 
suggest  that  our  system  totters  with  every 
unkind  word  addressed  to  this  agency. 
Rather,    I    would  think    there    is    more 
danger  to  constitutional  Kovernmeat  if 
five  Government  officers  can  rewrite  na- 
tional labor  policy  to  suit  thc-ir  own  con- 
ceptions regardless  of  what  Congress  de- 
termined and  then  suggest  that  criticism 
amounts  to  a  fonn  of  'civil  disobedience 
aimed  at  destroying  the  •rule  of  law." 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  tlie 
text  of  Chairman  McCulloch  s  speech 
and.  in  order  to  give  another  persix-ctive 
to  the  problem,  to  insert  along  with  it 
the  opinions  of  Judge  Aldrich.  chief  judge 
of  the  First  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in 
SLRB  v  Bilen  Shoe  Co.  decided  July  2. 
1968  68  LRRM  2699:  and  IVi/man- 
Gorcinn  Co.  v.  yi.RB.  decided  June  12. 
1968.  68  LRRM  2483  Hiese  opinions 
illusliate  two  areas  which  were  discussed 
at  the  -ulx;ommittees  hearmss  but  not 
touched  on  m  the  chairman's  .speech. 
They  suggest  that  others  besides  anarch- 
ists are  disturbed  by  the  way  the  NLRB 
administers  the  law. 

I  ask  imar.imous  consent  to  liave 
printed  m  tire  Record  tiie  text  of  Chair- 
man McCtTLLOCii's  speech,  louelher  with 
the  two  opinions  which  I  have  just  cited. 
Tlieie  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
.ind  r.plnions  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows 


REM*RKS  '.F  FRANK  W  McCVLLOCK  CH.4UI- 
M^N.  N*lloN*L  L'.BC.R  KEL.ITIONS  Bo.^RD 
(C)rHCt\L    TEXT) 

I  Note  The  following  remarks  were  pre- 
pared for  delivery  July  19.  1968  before  the 
\Ubama   Bar   Association.   Tuscaloosa.   Ala  l 


INTBOOUCTION 

The  priulege  of  spoaking  to  a  gathering  of 
experienced  lawyers,  such  as  this,  offers  the 
temptation  r.^  discuss  lnip<.rtant  recent  de- 
velopments  m   the   law    This   temptation   Is 


especlallv  inviting  for  one  whose  work  lies  In 
the  field  of  labor  relations  law,  a  held  char- 
acterized by  constant  change  in  response  to 
an  ever-changing  economy  and  ever-new  m- 
dustrl.il  relations  practlcee  not  to  mention 
ingenious  legal  counsel  A  number  of  rea- 
sons I'owever,  prompt  me  today  to  make  an 
overall  and  broad  asses.sment  of  the  contri- 
bution of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  .American  life 

\s  we  need  hardly  be  reminded,  many 
American  Institutions  t<-Kjay  are  being  j-c- 
verelv  challenged  The  Nation  faces  urgent 
probU-ms  in  race  relations;  In  housing;  m 
foreign  .iff^ilrs;  in  aericulture;  In  public  edu- 
cation; in  dcnliiig  with  the  many  sides  cf 
poverty  In  controlling  crime;  in  provldinL- 
for  the  populatl'.n  t-xplosion;  In  making  our 
cities  livable;  In  restraining  Inflation;  und  In 
other  critical  areas    tw 

This  Is  a  national  electum  year,  and  re- 
sponsible ciindldates  for  high  public  office 
liave  properlv  addressed  themselves  to  each 
of  these  problems  But  nw  own  list  of  ii:i- 
tioiial  problems  does  not  Include  a  crl.sis  in 
I  ib;>r  relations.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  major 
cindldate  for  public  office  who  asserts  that 
there  is  a  labor  relations  crisis  In  our  so- 
ciety today.  Unsolved  Issues,  yes.  Crisis,  no 
Why  not' 

The  answer.  I  believe.  Is  that  to  a  remark- 
able extent  our  .society  has  found  a  long- 
term  and  generally  sati.sfactory  solution  for 
dealing  with  l.ibor-management  problems 
The  solution  is  composetl  of  several  main  ele- 
ments, freedom  ..f  choice;  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority; and  participation  In  Industrial  life 
ilrough  free  collective  bargaining  and  vol- 
untary agreements  Together  these  elements 
constitute  a  'rule  of  law'  for  Industrial 
peace  which.  In  our  lifetime,  has  In  increas- 
ing measure  furnished  a  toundation  for  the 
structures  and  proce.sses  to  resolve  one  of 
Americas  oldest  and  most  vexatious  social 
conflicts.  The  success  of  this  experience 
might  be  relevant  and  Instructive  as  we 
search  for  long-term  approaches  to  todays 
urgent  unsolved  problenis. 

THE    NAriON.*L    LABOR    RELATIONS    ACT 
DECLARES    THE    RULE    OF    LAW 

\  generation  ago.  on  July  .5th.  1935.  Presl- 
(i,.-nt  I-Tanklln  D.  Roosevelt  slcned  the  Na- 
tiun.il  Liibor  Relations  Act  Tills  enactment 
was  historic  because  it  .substituted  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  rale  ;ind  the  peaceuil.  ra- 
tional procedures  of  collective  bargaining  lor 
the  regime  of  lawlessness  and  naked  power 
in  labor-management  disputes 

Congress  declared  that  workers  must  i>c 
'.egnlly  free  to  Join  unions  of  their  choice 
and  that  employers  must  bargain  in  good 
Jalth  with  unions  chosen  by  majority  rule 
To  implement  this  rule  ui  law  for  Interstate 
labor  relations.  Congress  established  affirma- 
tive rights  for  employees;  provided  for  .-secret 
ballot  election  machinery;  proscribed  cer- 
tain acts  by  employers  us  tinfair  '.abor  prac- 
tices, and  created  the  National  Labor  ReUi- 
tlons  Board  to  administer  the  law.  subject 
to  extensive  Judicial  revii-w. 

Senator  Lister  Hill,  vour  \enerable  senior 
Senator  who  has  served  the  Nation  witii 
preat  distinction  .is  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  .-aid 
last  year: 

We  have  come  a  long  way  m  l.ibor-manage- 
ment relations  since  the  pre-NLRB  days  and 
the  healthy  state  of  our  economy  suggests 
that  not  only  has  it  brought  lawful,  peace- 
ful ways  to  adjust  differences  but  also  un- 
preceilented  industrial  growth  and  pros- 
perity 

Senator  Hill  was  surely  right  m  his  his- 
torical assessment  But  the  law  which  Con- 
gress fashioned  in  1935  did  not  emerge  e(- 
torllcssly  It  had  painful  antecedents  It 
emerged  from  crisis  and  controversy 
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HISTORICAL     NOTE     ON     THE     FIRTH     OF     THE 
LABOR    ACT 


Many  young  Americans  tcxlay  know  the 
mid-19.30"'s  as  the  lawless  era  of  Bonnie  and 
Clyde,  a  strangely  popular  movie  which 
glamorizes  the  violent  careers  of  two  young 
gangsters  Those  of  us  who  are  older  or  who 
have  a  better  sense  of  history  recall  that 
violence  and  disorders  In  the  igsO's  were  also 
the  iiroducl  of  pervasive  social  and  economic 
ailments 

Unemplovment  was  dancerously  high. 
Farmers,  hoping  to  boost  prices,  blockaded 
hlphwavs  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  citv  markets  Labor  disputes 
were  widespread,  often  to  achieve  recognition 
..f  the  right  of  unions  to  represent  striking 
emplovees  Veterans  marched  on  the  Capitol, 
demanding  bonuses  to  help  them  survive 
those  bitter  davs  Indeed,  mo.st  sectors  of  the 
economy  were  sutTering  Irom  the  most  acute. 
>-eneral  depres.sion  in  modern  history. 

Extremist.s  of  the  left  and  extremists  of 
the  right  advocated  radical  solutions  for  the 
Nauon's  ills  And  abroad,  the  lights  of  liberty 
were  being  violently  extinguished,  by  fascism 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  by  com- 
munism in  Russia 

.^gainst  this  t.ipestry  of  -o.nal  tension  and 
economic  depression.  Congress  in  1935  faced 
the    worsening    l.ibor-maniigement    crisis,    a 
crisis   which    deeply    ..fleeted    the   public    in- 
terest   To  describe   the  crisis  in  over-simple 
terms,  it  w.i.s  this:    Ihe  Norrls-lJiGuardia  Act 
of  1932  limited  the  injunctive  power  of  the 
federal  courts  L.ver  '.abor  disputes  In  inter- 
state  commerce,   and    In    doing   so   Congress 
recognized    the    lepil    right   .if    employees   to 
organize   collectively   into   labor  unions  and 
the  comp.ur.on   right   to  engage  In  peaceful 
strikes  and  other  kinds  of  economic  self-help. 
But    federal    l.tw    set    no    positive    standards 
under  which  unions  could  become  legally  en- 
titled   to    -erve    as    the   exclusive    bargaining 
representatives    of    employees,    and    the    law 
placed    no  duty   on    employers   to  deal   with 
majority  represent.itives  of   their  employees. 
Moreover,  the  \.\w  expressed  no  policy  which 
encouraged  labor  and  management  to  resolve 
their  ditlerences  through  good  faith  negoti- 
ations. 

One  student  of  that  period  says  that  the 
law  "regarded  organizational  campaigns  as 
economic  struggles  between  unions  and  em- 
ployers with  practically  no  holds  barred.^  In 
the  absence  of  lesal  standards  establishing 
b.isic  rights  and  duties,  the  law  was  essen- 
tially Irrelevant  to  the  conduct  of  labor  rela- 
tions, and  in  consequence  every  labor  dispute 
was  indeed  a  naked  power  struggle.  Strikes 
conducted  in  this  .itmosphere.  often  accom- 
panied by  excesses  on  both  sides,  were  both 
widespread  and  inevitable. 

In   fashioning   a   rule   of   l.iw   to  deal   with 
this   turbulent    situation.    Congress   rejected 
.solutions  which  were  extreme  and  undemo- 
cratic.  Instead.  Congress  drew  upon  Ameri- 
ca's traditional  values:  self-government,  free 
choice,  majority  rule  and  good  faith  dealings. 
The  introduction  of  the  rule  of  law  in  labor 
relations    was    more    of    a    promise    than    a 
panacea    It   was   not    accepted   immediately, 
not   even   bv   lawyers    The  American  Liberty 
Ijeague.  for  example,  attacked  the  statute  as 
unconstitutional    and   said    that   It   presaged 
the  end  of  free  enterprise   A  prominent  law- 
yer  for   the   League   counseled   employers  to 
engage  in  civil  disobedience  against  the  new 
law    He  said:      When  a  lawyer  tells  a  client 
that  a  law  is  unconstitutional,  it  Is  then  a 
nullity    and    he    need    no    longer    obey    that 
law'"'    Others.    like    Bernarr    Macfadden    in 
I.tbrrtv  magazine   attacked  the  law  savagely: 
•The  Wagner  Labor  Law  has  industry  by  the 
throat." 


A  mivssive  effort  was  made  to  imiiede  the 
operation  of  the  new  law  Over  80  injunction 
actions  were  brought  to  prevent  implementa- 
tion of  Its  machinery,  and  for  two  years  the 
law  was  defied  and  ignored,  while  industrial 
strife  continued.  The  con-ftutlonal  att.icks 
came  abruptly  to  .oi  end  in  April  of  19.n 
when  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  l.iw; 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  s.ud : 

Experience  has  abundantly  demon.' iriitcd 
that  the  recognition  ol  the  right  ot  employees 
tr>  self-org.inr/atlon  and  to  have  represent  i- 
tives  of  their  own  choosing  fir  the  purp.o.se 
(if  rollective  harp..ining  is  olten  an  essential 
condition  of  industri.,1  peace.  Refusal  to  con- 
lor  ;ind  negotiate  has  been  one  of  the  most 
Iiroliflc  cau.ses  of  strife  This  is  such  an  out- 
standing l.irt  in  the  history  of  labor  dis- 
turbances that  U  i-:  :.  jiroper  subject  uf  ju- 
dicial notice  i.nd  rc'inirc-.  no  citation  ol  in- 
stances.' 


THE     RULE     OF    LAW     lAKK.S     LOOT     IN     I.MI  V 
EXPERIENCE 

Neither  declarations  of  C^mi^ress  nor  np- 
proval  of  the  Supreme  Court  brought  auto- 
mauc  accepumce  ol  the  rule  of  law.  Em- 
ployers and  employees  had  to  learn  to  accept 
the"  result  of  the  industrial  ballot  box.  ..s 
t:iey  accepted  the  result  ot  the  political  bal- 
lot box.  Thev  had  to  learn  to  work  and  live 
with  the  concept  of  Joint  pa.rticip.iiion. 
through  collective  barg.amlng.  in  the  mutual 
adjustment  of  w.^ges,  hours  and  wor.King 
conditions. 

For  labor  the  enjoyment  of  new  legal  rights 
was  accompanied  by  new  responsibilities. 
As    JusUce    Brandeis    liad    Siiid    m    1916: 

The  employees  must  have  the  opportumtv 
of  particip.iting  in  the  decisions  as  to  what 
shaU  be  their  condition  and  how  the  misi- 
ness  shall  be  run.  They  must  learn  ..Iso 
in  sharing  that  responsibility  that  they  must 
bear  to  the  suffering  arising  from  grave  mis- 
takes just  as  the  employer  must.  But  the 
right  to  assist  in  making  the  decisions,  the 
right  of  making  their  own  misuikes.  i:  mis- 
takes there  must  be.  is  a  privilege  which 
should  not  be  denied  to  labor  We  must  in- 
sist upon  labor  sharing  the  responsibilities 
for  the  result  of  the  busme.ss.-' 

In  time,  and  gradually,  management  ..nd 
latjor  began  the  slow  and  olten  difficult  proc- 
ess of  shared  participation  and  shared  re- 
sponsibllltv  for  industrial  self-government. 
Strikes  for  recognition— so  common  before 
the  Labor  Actr— sharply  declined  in  number. 
The  ballot  box  became  a  substitute  for  the 
recognition  strike.  The  labor  agreement- 
setting  wages,  hours  and  working  conditions 
mutually  agreed  upon— came  to  be  v.iiued 
by  both  latter  and  management  a£  the  stand- 
ard by  which  thev  would  judge  each  otner  s 
conduct.  Contract  disputes  were  increasing- 
ly submitted  to  impartial  arbitration,  with- 
out resort  to  force  or  compulsion.  The  dire 
predictions  that  free  enterprise  could  not 
survive  the  rule  of  law  in  labor  relations 
proved  quite  wrong,  for  the  economy  began 
to  prosper  as  never  before. 

AMENDMENTS  TO    THE    LAW 

Following  World  War  II.  a  wave  ol  !ii.,>t 
economic  strikes  and  the  intervening  growin 
and  power  of  the  labor  movement  brought 
a  legislative  reaction.  In  1947  Congress  en- 
acted a  series  of  .imendments  cmbcdied  ;n 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Labor  Act  oi  19  33 
condemned  only  unfair  labor  pracuces  by 
employers.  In  1947.  Congress  proscribed  un- 
fair labor  practices  by  unions  as  well.  The 
new  amendments  protected  .iffirmatively  tne 
right    of    emplovees    to    refrain    from    tiinon 
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iictivitles,  curtailed  the  use  of  certain  eco- 
nomic weapons  by  unions  such  as  the  .seco.ui- 
■^r\-  boycott  and  the  jurisdictional  strike, 
outlawed  the  closed  .shop.  ;ind  imposed  on 
unions  the  .-:ime  duty  to  bargain  in  trood 
faith    Imposed    on   employers   m    1935. 

Lnion,-  accepted  the  Talt-Hartley  ..mend- 
nient-  no  h-ss  »;race{ullv  than  employers  ac- 
repted  the  basic  Labor  Act  in  1935  Unions 
labeled  the  new  law  as  a  'slave  labor"  law. 
and  «omc  were  openly  rebellious  ft.^r  a  period 

(if   fine 

In  1959  rcspondme  m  p:.rt  to  the  disclos- 
ure ol  mi.scouduct  bv  s.:.me  unions  m  their 
internal  affair.;.  Congress  enacted  the  Labor- 
Management  Rcpcrt:np  and  Disclosure  Art 
Tills  law  mamlv  establishes  standards  for 
the  internal  conduct  of  union  affairs,  but  it 
•elded  several  new  amendments  to  the  Labor 
Act  which,  infer  aha.  limit  certain  kinds  of 
pitketing  practices 

,HL    COI^inlEUTlON.S    OF    IHE    LAW    TO    LABOR 
PEACE 

The  three  dcc^.de.s  since  the  passage  of  the 
I  abor  Act— introducing  the  rule  of  law  t.) 
American  Labor  relations— have  wltnes.sed 
ub-tanti.tl,  regular,  measured  achievement 
111  the  pursuit  of  industrial  peace,  as  the 
t  nicepts  of  mnloritv  rule  and  tree  collective 
barcammg  have  taken  root  In  our  industrial 
system  While  the  formula  ot  the  law  may 
not  work  perfectly  m  solving  all  l.ibor-man- 
a,eement  problems,  the  law  is  not  a  laboratory 
'fience,  and   [lertection  is  not  its  goal. 

Fairness    and    justice   are    its   goals.   These 
L'oals    have    surelv    been    achieved    in    l.ibcr 
relations  tixiay  more  luUv  than  ever  before, 
last    year    in    Washington    a    modest    c-!e- 
bration  was  held  to  honor  the  symbolic  c:,st- 
mg  of  the  25  millionth  vote  m  N  L.R  B   secret 
ballot   elections   since    1935,    Repre.scnwtr.es 
L,l   labor  and  management,  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  joined  with  the  Agency 
in  this  celebration.  The  Vice  President  of  the 
United   States  described    the   occasion   as      a 
milentone   in   the  development  oi   industnal 
democracy  m  this  great  democracy  of  ours, 
\nd  he  added  that  the  right  of  employees  to 
c  .St  a  secret  ballot  vote  to  decide  whether  '  r 
not  they  wish  to  be  represented  by  a  union 
lor  purposes  ol  collective  bargaining  'is  now 
.so  commonplace  in  America  that  we  se.uom 
even  talk  of  it," 

Since  1935.  the  N.L  R  B,  has  conducted  cvf  r 
200  000  elections,  now  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately 8,000  elections  each  year,  witn  o\er 
lia'f  a  million  emplovees  casting  ballots  each 
year.  Labor  and  man.agement  voluntarily 
work  out  consent  agreements  in  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  these  situations,  with  90  percent  of 
the  eligible  emplovees  voting. 

The  Boards  unfair  labor  practice  work  is 
best  krown  when  individual,  controversial 
ces  capture  the  headlines.  Unfortunately, 
It  IS  less  -well  known  that  the  overwhelming 
number  of  unfair  l;ibor  practice  charges  t.led 
w'th  the  Board  each  vear  is  voluntarily  ad- 
justed or  dismissed  on  the  administrative 
level  without  litigation,  extended  controversy 
or  headlines. 

The  plaiJi  fact  is  that  each  year  the 
N  I  R  B  with  the  cooperation  of  labor  man- 
■  cement  helps  to  resolve  30.000  potential 
'  ;^bor  disputes  in  interstate  commerce 
•-.rough  secret  ballot  elections  and  through 
•he  peaceful  and  orderly  adjudication  of  un- 
•  ,ir  practice  charges,  nils  is  a  remarkable 
record  of  success,  but  the  very  fact  of  its  suc- 
cess m  achieving  substantial  labor  peace  is 
t.oo  little  known,  too  little  understood  ..nd 
appreciated. 

I  am  not  poUvannishlv  suggesting  thr.t  all 
IS  well  in  the  best  of  all  possible  labor  rela- 
tions worlds.  The  backlog  of  pending  c.ises 
always  threatens  to  engulf  us.  The  volume 
of  w-ork  necessarilv  produces  unfortunate 
delays  in  Utirated  cases  and  an  unwelcome 
burden  of  review  for  the  Courts  of  Appeals. 
There  are  important  economic  and  contract 
problems  to  be  solved  by  labor  and  manage- 
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ment  -hcmselves  and  ..ih^rs  U)  b*  solved  by 
•he  law  Breakdowns  of  iieuiotliitlonB  and  re- 
^uUnnt  stt.ppa«e8  in  som-  key  indvistrles 
,re  tc«  well-known  to  require  rec.untinK 
iiere  In  addition  we  sttll  see  tx.ld  defiance 
or  the  basic  law  bv  «ime  t-miUoyer*  .ind  Burne 
vinlons  Nevertheless  'he  procedures  of  the 
law  based  -n  extensive  Aiid  responsible  par- 
tirlpatlon  bv  labor  and  management  in 
w  .rkln?  out  their  own  problems,  are  highly 
.-Tr-otlve  in  a  complex  area  of  modern  life 

\  recent  series  of  articles  in  the  Wa.^hing- 
•  .n   yiening  Star  concluded  with  this  com- 

'  '  The  fact  IS  that  .0  percent  of  the  N  L  R  B  "s 
,  .use  load  13  settled  In  regional  offices  <ot  the 
Board  1  m  45  clays  or  less  This  has  kept  the 
wheels  .f  -he  American  economy  moving  tor 
iivre  "lan  'he  Lust  three  decades  and  neither 
labor  n.T  business,  when  it  gets  down  to 
i>ra3s  tacks  wants  to  change  drastically  a 
w   rkable  system 

HE*  t.NT  KX^MPIES  ■  ■»  THE  I  \W  .4  DAIt  Y 
c,<NTRlBt,-TI  >NS  TO  I  ABOB  HEACE 

Congress-  broad  policy  :or  resolving  :he 
causes  of  ma\istrlal  strife  is  well-stated  in 
Section  1 1  ai  i.f  the  Labor  Act. 

industrial  strife  can  be  avoided  or  sub- 
stantially minimized  if  employers,  employ- 
ees, and'  labor  organizations  each  recognize 
under  law  one  anothers  legitimate  r'^ht^  n 
their  relatione  with  each  other  and  .iboye 
all  recognize  under  law  that  neither  party 
has  anv  right  In  it-s  relations  with  ■''^V  "'^^ 
to  engage  in  act^  or  practices  *h Ich Jeopar- 
dize the  public  health.  >a:etv.  or  Interest 

Let  me  sketch  several  recent  examples  om 
•he  decisional  work  of  the  Board  to  lus- 
rrate  the  dav-bv-day  role  of  the  law  in  help- 
ing to  achieve  Congress'  purposes 

\  recent  case  involved  an  employee  in  the 
laminating  department  of  ^h«  crontlnenta^ 
can  company  m  Mt  Vernon.  Ohio "  Through 
the  union  which  represented  plant  employ- 
ees he  had  been  in.strumental  in  processing 
a  grievance  under  the  labor  agreement  re- 
uuesimg  .y  wage  increi^e  for  employees  in 
his  department  for  the  rei,^on  that  the  em- 
plover  had  recently  installed  new  machinery 
which  had  increased  production  and  de- 
creased muterlU  wa^te  The  <^^P^''y"  '^^ 
uied  the  grievance,  and  the  union  refused 
to  carry  the  grievance  to  arbitration  because 
the  imion  believed  that  the  case  could  not 
bt;  won  before  an  arbitrator 

The  employee,  however,  was  dissatisfied 
with  rhe  unions  unwillingness  to  proceed  t^ 
arbitration  He  talked  to  some  ..f  his  fellow 
workers  about  seeking  to  decertify  the  union 
through  the  NLRBs  election  Procedures 
A  union  agent,  learning  of  the  decertlfica- 
uon  talk,  threatened  to  ■  fire  •  the  employee 
and  further  threatened  him  in  these  words^ 
Ml  bring  in  the  big  boys  from  New  York 
.md  chop  you  up  if  you  try  to  decertify  this 
Union  The  employee  filed  a  charge  ''ga»°ft 
the  union  with  the  NLRB  complaining 
about  the  threats. 

Alter  a  full  hearing,  a  Trial  Examiner  and 
the  NLRB  held  that  the  union  agents 
threats  were  unlawful  under  Section  8(bi 
(liiAi  The  union  was  ordered  to  cease  its 
unfair  labor  practices  and  to  post  a  remedial 
notice  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth 
Circuit  with  one  modincatlon.  afflrmeU  .he 
Board  s  decision  and  order  several  weeks  ago 
This  case  merited  no  headlines,  for  by 
newspaper  standards  It  was  a  routine  deci- 
sion To  labor  law  specialists.  It  is  viewed  as 
just  a  run-ol-lhe-mlll  credibility  case  Bui 
below  the  surface  of  this  seemingly  routine 
c.se  one  ran  see  a  great  deal  about  the 
philosophy   of   the   law   in   its  daily   applica- 

The   employees   rights   to   Join   the   union 
and  to  be  represented  for  collective  bargam- 
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ing  with  his  empl'.vfr  Aere  protected  m  the 
first  instance.  ^  ,,  „ 

The  employee  s  participation  in  the  cc.llec- 
tlve  bargaining  process  to  attempt  to  lidjust 
his  wages,  in  response  to  the  introduction  of 
new  technology  was  protected  through  the 
grievance  machinery. 

The  union  exercised  responsibility  not  only 
by  processing  the  crlevance  but  also  by  re- 
fusing to  take  to  ..rbltratlon  what  It  believed 

was  n  l<»liig  cn>e  .    ,        ,    ,k- 

The  employee  A  right  to  dlbsent  Irom  the 
unions  decision  not  lo  lake  the  case  lo 
arbitration  was  protected,  as  was  his  right 
to  seek  to  decertify  this  union  and  to  replace 
it  with  another  union  .!,.,.„,, 

The  employee  was  protected  from  thrents 

'■"Each°''of  these  elements  was  potentUUy 
V  cause  tor  Industrial  strire.  but  the  proce- 
dures of  the  law  ottered  orderly  alternatives 
For  each  such  case  which  Is  litigated  be- 
fore the  Board  Itself,  more  than  a  do/on  are 
nuicklv  settled  or  adjusted  in  the  Boards 
regional  offices  And  lor  each  -harge  which 
la  filed  with  the  Boards  regional  offices^ 
countless  incipient  vlolnlloiis  are  adjusted 
by  the  parties  themselves  without  resort  to 
.he  formal  mechanism  .-f  the  law  in  volun- 
tary compliance  with  the  law  This  multiply- 
ing factor-the  relationship  of  decided  cases 
lo  informally  settled  or  privately  adjusted 
,aa?s- helps '  to  explain  the  law's  contribu- 
tion, to  Industrial  peace 

Another  recent  ca.se  illustrates  the  role  of 
the  law  in  resolving  a  very  dllTerent  kind  of 
labor   dispute      At   a   General   Klectrlc   plant 
in  San  Jose.  California,  a  unit  of  production 
and   maintenance    employees    Is    represented 
bv  the  r  U  E    The  plant  Is  located  on  a  tract 
of  57  acres  which  is  fenced  and  posted    Sev- 
eral   union    members    stationed    themselves 
at   the   mam  gate,   which   Is   located   on   the 
company  s    property,    to    solicit    funds    trom 
fellow  workers  to  support  grape  workers  w^ho 
were  on  strike  against  nearby   farms  in  De- 
lano    California     The    employer    prohibited 
this  solicitation  on  the  ground  that  it  vio- 
lated ft  company  rule  against  .solicitation  by 
employees    without    prior    permission,    even 
on    non- working    time    and    m    non-working 
areas    The  company  contended  that  Us  em- 
ployees should  have  solicited  funds  otT   the 
companys   preml.ses   entirely     Moreover,    the 
company  nrgucd   that  It  was  entitled  to  pro- 
hibit   this   solicitation   on    Us   own    property 
because  the  purpose  of   the  solicitation  was 
not  of  benefit  'o  Its  own  employees  but  was 
intended   to  support  employees  of  tarni  em- 
plovers  who  had   no  relationship   to  O  E.  or 
O  E  s  employees. 

The  Board  held  that  the  employers  prohi- 
bition  of    this   solicitation    violated    Section 
81  anil     In   doing   .so.    the    Board   said    nrst 
that    the    swtulory    right    of    employees    to 
engage  in     concerted  activities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  other  mutual  aid  or  protection 
embraces    activities    to    assist    employees    of 
other  employers    This  has  been  the  view  of 
'he  Board  and  the  courts  for  over  J5  years. 
But    this    did    not    end    the   case,    for    the 
Board   has  long   been  sensitive   to   the  com- 
peting right  of   un   employer   to  control  his 
private  property  in  relationship  Uy  the  right 
of    employees    to    engage    in    activities    pro- 
tected by  the  statute   The  Board,  therefore. 
IS  required  to  balance  -all  attending  circum- 
stances-   in    .iccommodatlng    the    respective 
rights  of  employees  and  their  employer 

In  the  past  this  employer  had  permitted 
solicitation  by  outside  chariuible  groups. 
even  in  working  areas  of  the  plant  More- 
over the  place  chosen  by  the  union  for  Its 
solicitation,  the  plants  main  gate.  w.is  well 
suited  to  the  purpose,  and  there  was  no  evi- 
dence that  the  union's  activities  interfered 
with  the  employers  business  by  causing  any 
disruption  f^  production  or  discipline.  The 
union  could  not  have  conducted  its  solicita- 
lon  at  the  public  highway  entrance  to  the 


plant  without  creaung  a  public  safety  haz- 
ard Nor  could  the  union  prarucally  have 
solicited  funds  from  '•'"l""V''''^  Z^^,  -j;"  ' 
homes  which  were  scaiu^red  o^er  4  countus 
m  a  :;o  mile  radius  Weighing  the  compel. ng 
considerations  the  Board  concluded  that  the 
employees  r.ght  to  engage  In  concerted  ac- 
tlviues  on  the  employers  premises  in  these 
clrcumstiuices  outweighed  the  employer  s  In- 
terest m  maintaining  exclusive  control  over 

Its  premises  .._,,. 

The  task  of  weighing  competing  '"^erests 
under  the  law  is  reflected  in  the  most  diffi- 
cult Ciises  which  come  before  the  Board 
Thout-'h  the  law  has  been  continuously  ad- 
ministered and  interpreted  for  33  years,  com- 
plex issues  are  still  being  explored  .^n  im- 
portant example  Involves  the  use  ot  the  lock- 
out by  emoK.vers  as  an  offensive  economic 
we!>i)on  in  collective  bargaining 

several  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court,  re- 
•  »rilnv'  the  Board,  held  that  economically 
motuaicd.  ofTensive  employer  lockouts  are 
l.iwful  unless  thev  p.re  •  Inherentl..  P""^)"; 

dlclal   to  union  interests  and  devoid  of 

slgnincant  economic  Justification  '  ^  Two  re- 
cent Board  cases  suggests  the  thornv  dimen- 
sions of   this  problem 

Darling  and  Company."  a  St  Louls  em- 
plover  has  engaged  In  collective  barRalning 
with  unions  for  over  20  years  It  condut  Us  :. 
seasonal  fertilizer  buslne.ss.  v.-lth  70  percent 
ot  Its  annual  shipments  lelng  made  from 
mid-March  through  May  O'.er  the  years  its 
employees  had  engaged  m  .-everal  strikes. 
the  most  recent  one.  at  the  peak  .Milppmg 
seiison  m  1962,  lasted  for  4  months  A  major 
l-ssue  m  that  strike  and  m  later  contract 
neeotlations    Involved   work   .ifsignmcnts 

In  October  of  1965,  necotiations  bc?an  for 
.1  new  contract  The  l.s.sue  of  work  .isslgn- 
ments  was  prominent  again  Tnrouuh  - 
months  of  bargaining  the  parties  were  unable 
to  reach  agreement  The  work  assignment 
issue  was  a  major  nbst.icle  the  union  liaving 
said  that  It  might  be  a  strike  issue 

In  mid-December  the  employer  locked  out 
Its  employees  for  economic  reasons:  to  sup- 
port r.s  bargaining  position  and  to  avoid  a 
strike  during  the  busy,  spring  .shipplnc  sea- 
son Neeotlations  continued  durini;  the  lock- 
out however  and  a  contract  was  reached  in 
mid-February  at  which  time  the  employees 
were  recalled. 

The  Board's  Trial  Examiner  found  that  the 
lockout  was  unlawful.  It  was  his  view  that 
the  Supreme  Courts  leading  lockout  case. 
Kmrncan  Ship  BuiUhna.  had  determined  that 
employer  lockouts  to  achieve  economic  objec- 
tives are  lawful  onlv  alter  a  bargaining  Im- 
passe The  facts  of  Ammcan  Ship  liuilding 
involved  a  post-impasse  lockout,  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  said  that  Its  holding  was  lim- 
ited to  the  facts  ot  the  case  before  it  Becaiiie 
there  was  no  imp.-sse  In  barcaininq  when  this 
lockout  occurred,  the  Examiner  lound  that  it 
was  an  unlawful  interference  with  employees 
statutory  rights  The  Board  in  a  4-1  decision 
disagreed 

Notwithstanding  that  ihe  particular  facts 
of  the  .4mcrican  .^''lip  Building  ca.se  involved 
a  post-impasse  lockout,  the  Board  concluded 
that  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  announcing 
a  mechanical  rule  but  was.  instead,  directing 
that  all  relevant  circumstances  be  wciyhcd 
The  Board  said  this; 

we  do  not  find  that  the  i.bsciue  oi  .ai 
impasse  renders  the  1  Supreme  Court  si  test 
per  ve  inapplicable  The  court  indicated  that 
a  careful  evaluation  of  all  the  surroundink; 
clrcumr'ances  must  be  made  to  determine 
whether  there  was  unlawful  motivation  m 
the  lockout.  The  .ibsence  of  an  Impasse  is 
one  of  the  surrounding  circumstances,  but  it 
does  not  necessarily  require  a  conclusion  that 
the  lockout  was  unlawful  on  that  ^-round 
alone. 


■  Ocn?raJ  Elcctnc  Co  .  169  NLRB  No    155. 


'4m.o:.ari    S>:ip   Building   Co    \    NLRB.. 
^^" Darling  and  Company.  171  NLRB  No    95 


While  the  finding  of  an  impasse  In  nego- 
tiations mav  be  a  factor  supporting  a  deter- 
mination th.a  H  particular  l.K:kout  is  lawfiiL 
the  absence  of  an  impasse  does  not  of  Itself 
iu.>ke  a  UKTkout  unlawful  any  more  than  the 
mere  exl.'tence  of  an  impasse  automfaically 
renders  a  lockout  lawful. 

Klndlng.  additionally,  no  e\idence  that  this 
l.xkout  was  calculated  to  discourage  union 
aeliMtv  or  to  evade  the  employer's  bargain- 
mc  tUitv  or  that  It  was  Inherently  prejudicial 
to  t,nlu"n  lnt<>rcsts  and  lacking  in  significant 
economic  justification,  the  Board  dlsmls.sed 
lae  complaint  against  the  employer. 

Uillcrent  circumstances  m  the  receiU 
7o»iJ.iti  Carporafio7i  '"  case  produced  a  differ- 
ent result,  unlike  Darhng  and  Company 
V  here  the  employers  motive  was  ^in'Pl>;^° 
.dvance  his  own  legitimate  economic  mter- 
est.s  in  bargaining,  the  cniployer  in  Tonkin 
h)cked  out  his  employees  In  order  to  prevent 
their  joining  a  union  to  which  the  employer 
was  opposed  The  employer  made  his  unlaw- 
iul  motivation  quite  plain  by  two  statements 
o  employees  .md  also  by  dlscrlmlnatorlly 
di.schargmg  an  employee  leader.  The  Mn  h 
Circuit  in  a  recent  decision  enforced  the 
Board's    order    finding    this    lockout    to    be 

Many  of  the  Board's  cases  are  difficult  be- 
cause thev  pose  complex  Issues  of  statutory 
c..nstruction.    while   others   are   difficult   be- 
cause thev  pose  knotty  problems  of  factual 
analvsls.   i   regret  that  there   are  still  many 
other  cases  which  come  before  us  year  after 
vear  involving  neither  complicated  Issues  of 
iaw  nor  of  fact,  but  Involving  obvious  and 
unmistakable— even     deliberate     and     con- 
scious—violations of  the  law.  Most  disturb- 
ing of  all  are  the  plain  violations  committed 
bv    "repeat  violators.  "  employers  and  unions 
who  have  committed  the  same  kinds  of  viola- 
tions  in   a   succession   of   similar  cases   over 
the  years    Congress  has  entrusted  the  Board 
with   wide   latitude   to  prevent  unfair  labor 
practices,    but.    regrettably,    some    employers 
and  some  unions  are  neither  deterred  from 
violations  bv  the  sanctions  of  the  law.  nor 
motivated  to  act  responsibly  by  the  dictates 
of  our  society  expressed  In  law, 

RECENT    SUPREME    COUKT    LrTIGATION 

One  measure  of  the  variety  and  signi- 
ficance of  issues  which  continue  to  be  re- 
solved under  the  procedures  of  the  LAbor  Act 
is  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
the  October  1968  Term  of  the  Court,  the 
Board  was  a  party  to  six  cases,  involving 
quite  diverse  Issues.  The  Board's  position  pre- 
vailed in  each  c-ase  In  the  October  1967  Term 
of  the  Court,  Just  concluded,  the  Board  was  a 
party  to  three  cases;  again  the  Board  won 
each  case 

Of  course  we  are  not  without  pride  that  the 
Agency  s  record  before  the  Court  has  been 
pood  The  basis  of  our  pride  has  little  to  do 
with  the  private  litigants'  satisfaction  in 
winning  cases,  for  our  responsibility  Is  to 
administer  a  major  Congressional  statute 
fairly  and  even-handedly.  A  perfect  record 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  in  nine  important 
cases  in  two  Terms  of  the  Court,  signifies  that 
the  Board's  interpretation  of  the  law  has  been 
faithful  to  the  intent  of  Congress,  tested  by 
the  system  of  judicial  supervision  which  Con- 
press  provided  for  review  of  the  Agency's 
decisions. 

In  the  1966  Term,  the  following  issues  were 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  upholding 
Board  decisions 

That  an  employer  unlawfully  instituted  a 
premium  pav  plan  without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  an  exclusive  bargaining  agent. 
i.VLKB.   v    C   <t   C  Plywood  Corp.,  385  U.S. 

421   ) 

That  an  employer  unlawfully  refused  to 
bargain  by  falling  to  provide  a  union  with 


information  necessary  for  intellipent  pro- 
cessing of  a  grievance  The  Court  held  that 
the  availability  of  an  arbitration  clause  in 
the  labor  agreement  did  not  foreclose  the 
Board's  exercise  of  jurisdiction  to  remedy  this 
unfair  labor  practice  i  M-  R  B.  v  A.-vir  In- 
dK.sfrial  Co..  385  US  43'2  i 

That  a  union  did  not  violate  Sections  8ie> 
and  8(bM4)  bv  enterine  into  a  cciitract 
which  granted  Its  members  the  ripht  to  reftise 
to  handle  prefabricated  materials  where  the 
object  of  the  clause  in  dispute  was  to 
preserve  traditional  job  opportunities  l.ir 
bargaining  unit  employees  iNLRB.  v  Na- 
tional Woodicork  Manntiuturrrs  A-scc^alion. 
386U.S.  612  I  , 

That  a  sister  local  union  did  not  violate 
the  Act  under  similar  circtimstances  as  In 
National  Wooduork.  i.VLRB.  v.  Houston 
In.iulation  Contractor. <<   ./[ssoriatiov     386  US. 

That  a  union  did  not  Moiate  Section  8.  hi 
1 1)  (A)  by  Imposing  a  fine  on  a  member  who 
crossed  its  picket  line  by  seeking  to  enforce 
payment  through  court  acti</n,  rather  than 
through  Interference  with  job  riphUs. 
{NL.R.B.  V.  AUis-Chalmcrs  Maaiittirtunng 
Co..  388  U.S.  175  ) 

That  an  employer  violated  Sections  8ial 
il)  and  (3)  by  discriminating  against  strik- 
ing employees  when  the  employer  denied  va- 
cation pa-v  to  strikers  under  the  terms  of  an 
expired  contract  while  giving  such  benefits  to 
nonstrlkers  and  to  strikers  who  returned  to 
work.  iN.L.RB.  v.  Great  Dane  Trailers.  388 
US.  26.)  ,      ^   , 

In  the  October  1967  Term  of  Court  the  fol- 
lowing issues  were  decided: 

That  an  employer  violated  Sections  8ia) 
(1)  and  (3)  by  refusing  to  reinstate  eco- 
nomic strikers  before  new  hires  when  jobs 
become  available,  absent  business  justifica- 
tion. {NZ.R.B.  V.  Flcetnood  Trailer  Co  Inc  . 
U  S.  66  LRRM  2737.) 

That  "debit  agents"  of  the  employer  in 
question  were  "employees"  rather  than  in- 
dependent contractors.  (N.L.R.B.  v  United 
Insurance  Co..  U.S.  .  67  LRRM  2649.) 

That  a  union  violated  Section  8(b)  (1m Al 
by  expelling  an  employee  from  membership  in 
the  union  because  he  filed  a  charge  against 
the  union  with  the  N.L.R.B.  without  first  ex- 
hausting Internal  union  remedies.  {NLRB. 
v.  Marine  &  Shipbuilding  Workers.  V  S. 
68  LRRM  2257.) 


>■•  Tonkin  Corporation,  d  b  a  Scien-Vp 
Bottling  Company.  158  NLRB  No.  110.  en- 
forced i-  2d  67  LRRM  2953   (C.A.  0). 


THE  VERBAL  STRtJCGLE   AGAINST  THE   roLKlES   OF 
THE  LAW 

Despite  the  real  success  of  the  rule  (f  law 
in  American  labor  relations  and  despite  uni- 
versal acclaim  for  the  institution  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining,  an  unresolved  verbal  bat- 
tle against  the  policies  and  administration  of 
the  law  has  been  carried  on  by  some  parts 
of  the  American  community  and  their  lawyers 
for  over  30  years.  Their  slogan,  which  has  not 
changed  In  a  generation  of  constant  change, 
is  that  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  ignored  the  will  of  Congress  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  law. 

This  slogan,  with  the  arguments  which 
usually  accompany  It.  as  I  view  it.  is  a  rather 
unstatemenllke  way  of  quarreling— not  so 
much  with  the  Board's  decisions,  which  are 
subject  to  extensive  review  in  the  federal 
courts — but  with  Congress's  basic  policies.  In 
the  months  Just  past,  it  has  reached  a  new 
intensity. 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  compare  a  pam- 
phlet Issued  by  a  major  trade  association  in 
1939  on  the  subject  of  'labor  law  reform  " 
with  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  same  trjide 
association  on  the  same  subject  in  1967.  a 
generation  later.  The  language  of  the  two 
pamphlets,  the  claims  of  biased  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  ■were  strikingly  similar,  with- 
out a  word  to  recognize  the  immense  progress 
which  has  occurred  In  labor  relations  in  the 
intervening  years. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


.  ,d  hetrinps  on  the  "separation  of  powers' 
voider  ;he  Ctmstitutlon.  One  pha.se  of  ,ts 
•  -.arin-s  was  concerned  with  adiiiini.-Ti.it ive 
■  c-oncies.  although  the  single  apencv  wliove 
role  the  subcommittee  has  thus  lar  invest, - 
Lited  1-  the  National  Labor  ReKmon.s  Bo.'.ru 
the  hearintis  ottered  an  Important  opporiu- 
nttv  lor  thoughtful,  constructive  appraisals 
of  the  operation  (.f  the  rule  of  law  m  Arorn- 
crn   hita.-ir   rc'alionf. 

The  subcommittee's   witne.s.ses   were   !e;.a- 

lie   academic  authorities  on   labor  relations 

i  ,w     Horn    the    Nation's    finest    law    sohtx.ls; 

rep-esenlatives     ot     the     government       .  nd 

pokesmen  Mr  labor  and  management 

What  was  the  response  to  this  opponuniiv 
for  .in  informative  dialogue  aooui  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law?  Nine  out  of  10  oi  the  ob- 
■cctl\P  academic  authorities  praised  the  l:.w 
;',s  an  instrument  lor  peaceful  and  orderly 
resolution  of  labor-management  ditTerenees. 
In  penera!  thev  expressed  the  belief  that  t'le 
iw  i-.  being  fairlv  and  honestly  administered, 
•'lat  the  statutory  system  of  judicial  re-.iew 
works  quite  satisfactorily,  and  that  the 
,  h.'-g-^  that  the  N.L.R.B.  and  the  covrts 
have  ifznored  the  will  of  Congress  is  without 
>,'ib.-;tance. 

The  union  witnesses  and  a  few  ir.aii.iu-e- 
nient  wltnes.ses  also  s.iid  that  the  law  is 
■.working  ctfectlvelv.  As  litigants  who  hnve 
l,,st  cases,  thev  frankly  admitted  their  oi.s- 
.-eement  with  the  Board  and  the  court?  m 
specific  cases,  taut  they  acknowledged  that 
i.onest  and  reasonable  lawyers  could  ois- 
,pree  Thev,  too,  like  the  Independent  schol- 
ar.<.  rejected  the  supgestlon  that  the  Board 
;,nd  the  courts  have  flouted  the  will  ot 
Congress. 

some  management  lawyers,  however.  c;ic.'e 
to  attack  the  policies  of  the  law  through  its 
administration.  Some  charged  the  N.L.R  B. 
with  Ignoring  the  will  of  Congress  and  with 
rewriting  the  Labor  Act.  Some  charged  a  bias 
•  L'ainst  management.  Some  charged  the 
VLRB.  with  weakening  the  f.ibrlc  of  free 
enterprise  and  with  encouraging,  if  not  actu- 
;:llv  causing,  strikes. 

If  one  could  believe  that  all  of  these  criti- 
cisms   of    the    N.LR.B.    were    accurate    ,.nd 
■-iralght  forward,  one  would  have  to  be  con- 
cerned   that    thev    seem    irreconcilable    with 
the  views  of  Independent  students  of  li.bcr 
relations  law  and  are  at  odds  with  decisions 
ol  the  federal  courts,  including  the  Supreme 
Court    While  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
America's     able    management    lawyers     and 
'-tudy  the  products  of  their  professional  skills 
almost  every  working  day.  an  articulate  few- 
have  taken' public  platforms   to  attack   the 
NLRB,   and  the   system   of  labor   relations 
law  in  our  Nation  because  they  have  appar- 
ently enlisted  in  a  public  relations  campaign 
to  rewrite   the  fundamental   policies   of   the 
law.  Of  course,  they  are  entitled  to  believe 
that  the  law  and  its  administration  should 
be  changed.  But  one  may.  nevertheless,  ques- 
tion whether  they  are  serving  their  clients' 
and  the  public  Interest  by  unbalanced  and 
misleading  attacks  on  the  administra-;on  of 
the  law. 

Let  me  quote  from  several  recent  news- 
paper articles  which  describe  the  tenor  cf 
the  emerging  campaign  to  rewrite  out  ;   bor 

laws; 

The    Wasliington    Evening    Star.    .7u1;.     10. 

1968: 

To  prepare  public  and  congressional  opin- 
ion, the  business  community — the  Nation.-^.l 
Association  of  Manufacturers  speakinp  :or 
bigger  firms  and  the  US.  Chamber  o:  Com- 
merce for  the  smaller  ones — has  launched  ;.n 
intensive  publicity  campaign  of  public  cr.x- 
icism  of  the  NLRB.  Legislative  grounawork 
was  also  laid  in  testimony  in  recent  he-.-.r- 
ings  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Sep„r,i- 
tion  of  Powers. 

7 'If    Houston   Chronicle,   June   30.    1968 
Now  there  is  ribing  business  sentiment  th,.t 
tne  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  throw  c  .;t 
the  umpire — or  at  least  give  him  a  new  tet 
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of  rules  For  the   laat  two  months,   the 

focus  of  the  business  comnuinltys  stepped- 
up  .ittacts  on  the  NI.RB  has  been  a  Ultle 
publicized  .series  c.f  tieanngs  by  aJi  obscure 
Senate  subcommittee 

Th.-  St    Louts  Post-Dnpatcn    May  19,  1908 
rmin?  to  bend   the  Nation.il   Labor   Rela- 
tions Bo.ird   to  their   v  HI.   business  InteresU 
are    hatchln;   a   plan    to   scuttle   the   agency 
as  "pro-labor 

Tne  Wall  aireet  Jcrurnal  March  29.  1968: 
|A1  rallying  cry  wa»  issued  recently  by  the 
American  Association  of  Manulacturers  at  a 
C.f'.ri.uid  meetm?  of  busmeosmen  Us  part 
ol  m  increasingly  intensive  .Utaclt  by  ihe 
business  ronunuaity  on  the  National  Labor 
Relatione  Board  and  the  Uw  it  administers 
m  umpiring  disputes  between  l.:bor  and  man- 
iUfement 

Before  the  Senate  Judlci.irv  Subcommittee, 
one  lawyer  after  another  attacked  specific 
N  L  R  B  decisions  and  contended  that  they 
evidenced  the  Boards  indifference  to  Con- 
gress s  true  purp'ises  Yet  the  ^ery  c-ases 
inoet  criticized  had  been  ufflrmed  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  in  the  .supreme  Court 
This,  in  \ujn.  led  some  lawyers  to  make 
unseemly  attacks  ■•n  the  courts,  uo 

Now  I  recognize  that  public  discussion 
and  criticism  are  an  essential  part  of  Amer- 
ican life-  of  the  law-  .md  of  any  free  society 
In  an  area  of  life  where  interests  are  so 
sharply  opposed  and  convictions  so  deeply 
■lekl  und  conflicts  .-o  bitter.  cruicUm  and  con- 
troversy .ire  here  to  stay  Thev  are  part  of 
the  democratic  process  They  keep  us  hum- 
ble point  up  our  errors,  reveal  misunder- 
standings point  up  real  issues.  We  study 
them  'houghtfully.  especially  when  they 
come  from  the  courts,  and  endlessly  seek 
to  accommodate  our  work  more  cloeely  to 
the  will  and  purpose  of  Congress  which 
has  laid  down  the  charter  of  labor  law  Out 
of  the  free  play  of  ideas  and  .  .bservatlons. 
we  'i.>pe  to  aiiiiU  a  greater  truth 

I  question  only  whether  this  process  Is 
served  bv  att.icks  that  are  exaggerated,  mis- 
leading, or  biused  on  carefully  selected  lisLs 
of  cases  and  misinterpretation  of  Board  and 
Court  decisions  The  fears  and  distrust  gen- 
erated by  mi.-unijrmatlon  can  poison  the 
welU  of  understandin«  and  lead  persons  to 
neglect  interes-,^  that  deserve  aaststoxice  un- 
der the  Uw  ->r  to  undermine  the  tribunal 
set  up   to  protect   them. 

Of  course,  lawyers  are  envitled  to  their 
opinions  and  are  no  less  entitled  to  express 
them  Bui,  If  .awyers  attack  the  very  system 
of  law  which  we  ail  serve,  ;ind  if  lawyers 
challenge  the  pr.^cedures  and  integrity  of  the 
agencies  of  gu-.ernment  and  the  courts,  what 
hope  IS  there  Uia;  the  rule  of  law  ■  will  be 
respected  and  obeyed  by  non-lawyers'  And 
where  the  concerted  objecl.ve  of  that  drive 
is  lo  revise  the  .aw  ,uid  alter  Its  institutions 
in  fundamental  ways  as  seems  apparent  in 
the  stepped-up  attacks  ol  :St>8.  it  is  fi.seutial 
that  lawyers  whu  are  gu.trdians  of  the  public 
interest  should  l^«Jk  -.o  the  realities  and  as- 
sess inew  the  great  practical  values  in  our 
socieiy  of  the  labor  law  and  institutions 
under  hre. 

Only  when  we  j^in  together  again  In  com- 
mon acceptance  of  the  basic  assumptions  of 
the  legal  trame-work  will  it  jierhips  be  pos- 
sible to  move  for  those  improvements  In  the 
operation  of  the  law  which  lawyers  custom- 
arilv  propose  and  persuide  our  legislatures  to 
adopt  I  think  specifically  m  our  held  of  the 
proposaU  by  the  temporary  Administrative 
Conference  of  1961-1963  to  delegate  greater 
decisional  authority  to  our  Trial  Examiners, 
subject  to  Board  review  ,  Recommendation 
=9 1,  and  to  expedite  hnal  disposition  of 
Labor  Board  litigation  by  making  its  crders 
self-enforcing  ,  Recommendation  -18) 

In   the  current   issue  of   the  American   Bar 

A.<o<iotion    Journal,    the    President    of    the 

\BA     writing   on   the   subject  of   civil   dls- 

/jSedience.  had  words  of   relevance  both  for 

(those   who   now  attack   the   integrity   of   the 


agencies  and  courts  .,f  law  and  th.«e  who 
would  tear  down  the  structure  <>(  the  rule  uf 
law  m  labor  relations 

In  o\ir  society  'he  rule  of  law  .serves  as  the 
basis  tor  all  social  actum  Constitutions,  leg- 
IsKitlon.  adminl-tratlve  rulines  and  court 
declsi.-ins  .ire  the  genesis  of  and  the  siuUle- 
Itnes  for  this  rule  of  law  Through  them  we 
seek  to  utilize  I  iw  rather  than  force,  reason 
rather  than  violence  to  settle  disputes,  pun- 
ish wrongs,  and  re<lress  grievances  The  rule 
of  law  prohibits  private  personal  vengeance 
and  imposes  restraints  on  each  of  us.  and 
by  so  doln;  it  m.ilntalns  a  state  of  order  that 
niukes  progress-  tor  the  Individual  .is  well 
as  for  society  -  possible  ■' 

P-VRTtrlPATION     AND    THE    RULE    UT    1  AW 

In  some  of  our  great  cities  today,  the  law 
13  under  severe  strain  from  those  for  whom 
our  society  has  not  vet  f.onnd  long-term  c  r 
generally  satisfactory  solutions  Those  who 
1  ve  in  poverty,  who  find  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity closed  because  of  their  race,  who  send 
their  children  to  inadequate  schools,  who  ure 
inndequatelv  fed.  who  have  Inadeqtiate  medi- 
cal and  health  care,  and  who  otherwise  do 
not  enjoy  the  abundance  which  surrounds 
them  in  American  life  have  less  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law  than  others 

On  the  campuses  of  some  of  our  preat  uni- 
versities today,  the  law  is  also  under  strain 
from  children  of  middle  class,  .-itfluent  fami- 
lies Their  civilly  disobedient  behavior  Is  di- 
rected against  rules  Imposed  on  their  per- 
sonal conduct,  m  whose  formulatii.n  they 
have  had  little  participation,  and  .against 
sinndards  which  govern  their  studies,  in 
whose  shaping  they  have  had  little  participa- 
tion and  for  which  they  apparently  feel  little 
responsibility 

.\s   lawyers   and   as   concerned   citizens.    It 
may   not   be  enough  merely   to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  grievances  of  the  poor  or 
the   complaint.';    of    rebellious   students     The 
merits  of  such  mafers  are  always  dimcult  to 
evaluate    because    they    are    very   subjective 
In   the   long-term   it   may  not  even   be   very 
important  how   the  grievances  of   today   are 
resolved    on    their    merits     More    important 
perhaps.  Is  the  t.\sk  of  hndins  peaceful    vol- 
untary   and  rational   wavs  (nr  the  jxx^r  and 
for  studenu  to  participate  in  procedures  for 
reaching    agreements    which    relate    to    the 
causes  of  their  grievances    In  order  to  secure 
a  greater  sense  of  respon:  iblllty  and  a  truer 
devotion     lo     civil     obedience     from     them, 
should   they   not  be  given   responsibility  for 
helping  to  shape  decisions  which  affect  their 
lives  in  vital  ways'' 

I  cannot  claim  that  the  notion  of  meaning- 
ful participation  and  shared  responsibility  In 
(leclslon-maklng  is  my  own  On  the  con- 
trary. It  underlies  the  success  of  democratic 
government  Itself  More  specifically.  It  Is  the 
basis  of  the  extraordinary  success  In  Amer- 
ica's long-term  commitment  to  the  rule  of 
law  in  labor  relations.  Nor  am  I  alone  In 
believing  that  increased  participation  Is  an 
important  element  in  what  will  be  the  long- 
term  solution  to  the  pressing  problems  of  our 
cities  and  the  problems  of  our  rebellious 
students. 

John  W  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  presently  Chairman  of  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, has  written  of  this  in  a  recent  article 
for  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers 

Today,  no  one  leadership  segment  can 
solve  the  pr  .blem  alone  City  Hall  can't  go 
it  alone.  The  business  community  can't  solve 
the  city's  problems  single-handedly  There 
must  be  collaboration  among  all  significant 
elements  that  hold  power  or  veto  power 
within  the  community 

These  elements  In  the  community  who  are 


us«Kl  'o  exercising  power  have  to  learn  that 
paternalism  U  dead  and  that  the  search 
:  ,r  soluiums  must  be  shared  enterprise  All 
elements  in  the  oonmiunlty  have  to  learn  to 
collaborate  rationally  In  seeking  solutions. 
each  yielding  some  of  Its  pet  v  lews  - 

CONCHSION 

The  EOUitlon  to  America's  labor  relations 
crisis  of  a  generation  ago  may.  Indeed,  be 
relevant  in  our  search  for  .solutions  to  verv 
dlfTerent  crises  of  Uxlay  But  while  our  .so- 
ciety struggles  m  lU  search  for  solutions  to 
its  present  problems,  must  we  not  be  wise 
enough  not  to  unsettle  solutions  which  were 
painfully  found  a  generation  ago  r.nd  which 
contribute  so  much  to  more  orderly  peace- 
ful responsible  relations  for  meaningful  par- 
ticipation by  millions  cf  our  fellow  citizens 
in  shaping  tlieir  working  lives. 


V.'r>MN-OoRD<:.N  Co.  r.  NLRB— U  S  CotRT  of 
APPFAi-s  Fln-sT  Cmci'iT  (BOSTON!.  ■Wyman- 
C-.uRDON  Company  ft  al  r  Nat.on.al  Labor 
PrLATiONs  Bo\RD    No.  7000.  JiNE  12,   1968 

,,BOR  MANACEMFM  RELATIONS  AOT-ELKC- 
TIONS— EXCtLSIOR     RULE       VALIDrf? -61  252^ 

KxcelMor  rule  of  NLRB  i61  U^RM  l^Hl. 
wldch  Is  a  substantive  rule  compelling  ern- 
plovers  to  furnish  a -list  of  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  employees  In  representation  elec- 
tion cuses.  and  which  Is  a  luture  rule  that 
did  nc^t  apply  U-,  the  parties  before  Board  .11 
the  case  in  which  it  was  cnunciat^-d,  is  in- 
valid because  the  rule  was  promulgated  in 
disregard  of  notice  and  publication  requu-e- 
menus  of  Adm.nlstr;.tive  Procedure  Act_- 
Wvman-C-,ordon    Co.    v     NLRB    i  CA    1,    1968) 

68   12483 

Api>eal  from  tie  US  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  M.ii^achuselti  (65  LRRM  2763  2,0 
FSupp    2H0i.   JuiL-ment   set   aside    \Mth   di- 

recthJi.  ,,  . 

Quenuon  O.  Young,  with  whom  Hemck, 
Smith.  Donald.  Farley  .S:  Ketchum,  Boston. 
Mafs  .  was  on  brief    for  appellants. 

Solomon  I  Hirsh.  with  whom  Arnold  Ord- 
man,  General  Cc.unsel.  Dominick  L  ManoU. 
\ssoclate  General  Counsel,  Marcel  Mallet- 
Prevost.  .Assistant  General  Counsel,  and 
B<-rn.ud  Dworskl.  were  on  brief,  for  appellee 
Before  Aldrlch  Chief  Judge,  and  McEntee 
and  C.-'flm.  Circuit  Judges. 

Full   text  of  opinion 
Aldrich     Chief   Judge:— This   is   an   appeal 
from  an  uder  o(  the  district  court  enforcing 
compliance  with  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  .suopoena  which  ordered   an  employer 
t-j  furnish   names   and   addresses   to    its   em- 
ployees   The  rsuance  of  the  subp<y?na  steir.s 
from  efforts  ol  two  unions,  the  Xnternatlon.i. 
Brotherhood     of     Boilermakers.     Iron     Ship 
Builders.    BlHCksmitlis.   Forgers   and   Helpers, 
AF'L-CIO     I  Boilermakers  1,    and     the    United 
Steelworkers    of    America,    AFI^CIO    ^  Steel- 
workers  1,  to  represent  .some  1750  |iroduclicv.i 
and    maintenance    employees    at    appellant  s 
plants  m  three  Massachusetts  Cv'mmuniues 
The  Board's  Regional  Director,  alter  Investi- 
gation and  hearing,  ordered  an  election  and 
directed    .ippell.Tiit,    In    accordance    with    the 
rule  anil  .11  need  in  Excelsior  Underwear.  Inc  . 
1966.  166  NLRB  1236    61   LRRM   1217,  to  fur- 
nish the  Board  a  list  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  employees  elufible  to  vote    Ap- 
pellant agreed  to  furnish  a  list  of  luimes,  bm 
refused  to  supply  addresses    Notwithstanding 
this  refusal,  the  elect. on  was  held,  resultm,- 
in  226  vot«s  for  the  Boilermakers.  555  for  the 
Steelworkers.  and  903  a.;ainst  any  union 

On  objection  by  both  unions,  the  Region. il 
Director  set  aside  the  election  and  ordered 
a  new  one  The  Board  aflirmed  this  decision 
Again  the  Regional  Director  demanded  an 
Excelsior   list,   and   again   appellant    refused. 


The  subpoena  then  Issued  The  Board  filed 
a  complaint  seeking  enforcement  of  the  sub- 
poena or.  alternatively,  a  mandatory  Injunc- 
tion directing  appellant  to  comply  with  the 
Excelsior  requirement  The  district  court  or- 
dered enforcement  of  the  subpoena,  and  this 
..ppeal  followed  By  It  appellant  ha« 
hiimched  a  broadside  attack  against  the  Ex- 
celsior rule,  challenging  its  substance,  the 
procedure  of  its  promulgation,  and  the 
statutory  basis  of  the  subpoena  power  in- 
voked to  enforce  It. 

The   court   is   of   one   mind   In   not    being 
greatly    Impressed   by    the    arguments   chal- 
lenging  the    wisdom   of    the    Excelsior    rule, 
but  this  is  a  matter  on  which  the  majority 
of   the   court   does   not   feel   called   upon    to 
make    a    decision.    We    mention    briefly    the 
Board's  concern  in  Insuring  an  Informed  em- 
ployee electorate,  and  In  balancing  manage- 
ment's right  of  uccesB  to  employees  In   the 
plant  through  the  mails  with  a  right  on  the 
part  of  unions— and  antl-unlon  employees— 
to  have  access  to  the  addresses  of  a  constant- 
ly changing  roster  of  employees.  It  Is  unnec- 
essary to  repeat  the  Board's  responses  in  Ex- 
celsior to  the  contentions  that  its  authority 
to  compel  disclosure  Is  limited  to  cases  where 
other  channels  of  information  do  not  exist 
and  that  such  compulsory  disclosure  Invades 
the   privacy   of   employees.    Likewise   we   are 
not  greatly  Impressed  by  the  contention  that 
compelling    a   list    of    names    and    addresses 
forces  appellant  to     Interfere  "  with  a  labor 
organization,  in  violation  of  29  U.S.C.   5  158 
(a)  (2),  and  to  give  a     thing  of  value"  to  a 
labor  organization,  in  violation  of  29  U.S.C. 
5  186,  The  former  statute,  as  Is  Indicated  by 
the  cases  cited   to  us  by   appellant,  is  con- 
cerned with  acts  of  favoritism.  It  is  difficult 
to  think  that  supplying  the  Board  with  In- 
formation, pursuant  to  a  Board  order,  which 
the  Board  will  give  to  all  persons  alike  who 
show   a    legitimate    interest,   would   be   con- 
sidered a  proscribed  gift. 

Validity  of  Excelsior  Rtile 
A  threshold  question,  however,  is  raised  by 
.appellant;?  claim  that  the  Excelsior  rule  is 
invalid  because,  concededly.  It  was  promul- 
gated in  disregard  of  the  notice  and  publica- 
tion requirements  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  5  US.C.  US  552.  553.'  In  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  court  this 
issue  is  determinative 

Events  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 
rule  grew  out  of  two  consolidated  cases  com- 
ing  before   the    Board    on   union   challenges 
of  elections  on  the  ground  that  the  employ- 
ers  had   refused   to  supply   the   unions   with 
lists   of   names   and    addresses   of    employees 
so  that  the  unions  might  answer  a  campaign 
letter  sent  by  the  company  to  the  employees. 
Kecoguizing  the  problem  to  be  one  affecting 
more    than    Just    trie    parties    before    it,    the 
llo.ird   chose  to  solicit   the  assistance  of  se- 
lected  amid   curiae,   and.   ultimately,   to  es- 
tablish a  rule  which  not  only  did  not  apply 
to   the    parties    before   it.   but   did   not   take 
ptfecl  for  thirty  days-  In  so  doing  we  con- 
.sider  that  the  Board,  to  put  It  bluntly,  de- 
signed Its  own  rulemaking  procedtire.  adopt- 
ing such  part  of  the  Congressional  mandate 
as  It  chose  and  rejecting  the  rest. 

In    presently    justifying    Its    position    the 
Board  does  not  teek   to  carve  out  for  itself 


the  special  defense  suggested  by  our  brother 
Coffin  is  dissent,  but  asserts  that  what  It  did 
was   proper   administrative   action   approved 
bv  the  Court  In  SEC  v.  Chenery  Corp,,  1947. 
332  U  S    194.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the 
court  there  recognized  that  an  adjudicatory 
administrative   body   may    promulgate    rules 
through   decision   as   well   as   through   more 
formal  rulemaking  procedures.  This  is  a  nec- 
essary   and    inevitable   consequences    of    ad- 
judication. Normally  the  Board  must  decide 
cases  between  party  and  p.irty.  as  the  Com- 
mission did  in  Chenery.  The  result,  if  st.ire 
decisis  Is  to  mean  anything,  is  that  any  prin- 
ciple  once  decided,  stands  as  a  guide  lor  the 
future  and  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  rule    Ex- 
amples are  legion.  Sometimes,  until  the  Board 
spoke     all    parties    may    have    thought    the 
"rule"  was  the  other  way.  This  may  be  un- 
fortunate, but  It  is  normally  un.iyoidabU-    is 
Chenery  demonstrates. 

Future  Rule 


I  Morris,  American  Society  and  the  Rebirth 
of  Civil  Disobe<lience.  54  A  B  A  Journal  6o3. 
66«. 


"Gardner,  t'rban  Coaiinon  Tackles  l'rot<- 
lems  0/  Cities.  13  NAM.  Reports  No.  '29.  pp. 
13   14   July  15.  1968. 


■  We  are  not  here  concerned  with  the  effect 
(  f  : allure  to  publish  rules,  themselves  prop- 
erly arrived  at.  in  compliance  with  5  U.S.C.A. 
6  552(aHll  In  this  respect  we  agree  with 
tne  views  of  Judge  Friendly  speaking  for 
t'le  court  in  United  States  v.  Aarous,  2 
nr  .  1962.  310  F2d  341.  347-48.  that  such 
rules  are  valid  as  against  one  with  actual 
notice  of  them  See  1  Davis.  Administrative 
I  aw   «  6  10  119581 . 

-  Thirty  days  is  the  period  which  must 
elapse  between  publication  and  effective  dat« 
of  a  rule  promulgated  in  accordance  with 
APA  procedures    5  US  C  A.  §  553(dl . 


in  Excelsior,  however,  the  Board  did  not 
decide  a  case  between  party  iind  parly,  or 
more  exactly,  it  decided  a  case  one  way.  and 
took  occasion  to  lay  down  a  luture  rule  tue 
other  way.  Chenery  in  no  fashion  suggests 
approval  of  this.  On  the  contrary,  to  the 
extent  the  Board  was  not  deciding  a  case, 
this  is  precisely  where  Congress  had  in- 
structed it  as  to  the  procedure  it  should 
adopt.  The  Board  has  chosen  to  disregard 
Congress. 

Although  the  first  time  In  this  circuit,  iliis 
IS  neither  the  first  nor  the  most  severe  in- 
stance of  Board   action  approximating  con- 
travention of  the  APA  in  this  manner.  It  h.is 
been  long  and  severely  criticized,  eg  .   Peck 
The   Atrophied   Rule-Making   Powers   of    the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  70  "i  .^le  L  .J^ 
729  ( 1961 ) ;  1  Davis  Administrative  Law  «  6  l.i 
(Supp.    1967),   with   no   apparent   effect.   We 
regret   that   the   matter  comes   before   us  in 
connection  with  a  rule  to  which  we  see  little 
or  no  objection  and  for  which  there  is  much 
to  be  said.   Yet.   to  blink  at  this   procedure 
in  this  instance  because  we  may  approve  ol 
the  result,  we  believe  would  be  neither  hon- 
est  nor  wlse.-i  Congress   provided   no   e.\cep- 
tion   in   the   APA   for   rules  improperly   pro- 
mulgated, but  which  some  court,  in  a  case 
between  the  agency  and  some  individual,  was 
persuaded  were  sound.  To  recognize  such  an 
exception  would  be  to  emasculate  the  statute. 
We  read  Judge  Coffin's  dissent  as  disagree- 
ing on  this  matter  only  in  that  he  believes 
the    rule    promulgated    to    be    "procedviral 
within  the  APA  definition  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  requirement  that  advance  no- 
tice of  the  intended  rulemaking,  and  the  sub- 
.-lance  of  the  rule,  be  given  and  that  inter- 
ested parties  be  afforded  an  opporiuuity  to 
comment.  5  U.S.C.A.  S  553.  If  the  rule  related 
simply   to   the   mechanics   of   conducting   an 
election,  to  superintending  or  checking  the 
ViHers.  we  would  agree.  The  Excelsior  opin- 
ion makes  the  suggestion  that  tins  is  one  of 
the  purposes.   156   NLRB.  supra,  at    1242-^3. 
61  LRRM  1217.  However,  the  Boards  decision 
effectively    contradicts    its    own    declaration. 
The  Board  already  had  a  valid  rule  requir- 
ing the  employer  to  furnish  a  checklist    The 
additional  requirement  of  the  Excelsior  ruie 
is   expressly   stated   not    to   .Tpply   when    tne 
time  interval  Is  "too  brief  ...  for  the  union 
to  be  able  to  make  any  meaningful  use  Oi 
this  information.-  Id  at  1242.  fn.  14.  We  c.n 


■We  are  not  unmindful  that  two  circuits 
have  supported  the  Excelsior  rule.  NLRB  v 
Rohlen.  7  Clr..  1967.  385  F,2d  52.  66  LRRM 
2481-  NLRB  v.  Hanes  Corp  .  4  Cir..  1967.  384 
F  2d  188,  66  LRRM  2264.  cert  denied  390  US. 
950  67  LRRM  2632.  However,  so  far  ks  ap- 
pears. Ihe  Boards  failure  txs  comply  with 
the  APA  was  not  brought  to  the  courts'  at- 
tention. The  courts  were  concerned  with 
whether  the  substance  of  the  rule  was  with- 
in the  Board's  rule-making  power,  not 
whether  it  was  properly  adopted. 


only    conclude    that   Excelsior's    purpose    is 
what  It  appears  to  be  on  its  face,  a  provision 
requiring  the  employer  to  furnish  intereste*! 
p.uues   with    affirmative    assistance    in    (on- 
ductmg  toeir  election  campaigns. 
Substantive  Rule 
."^uch   assistance   Is   substance,    not   Board 
procedure.  It  differs  only  In  degree  and  not 
m    kind   from   a   requirement,   for   example. 
that   an  employer  having  an  assembly   hall 
or  a  printing  press  should  make  It  available 
to   groups   requesting   it.   The   Board's   con- 
t^-ntlons  that  furnishing  a  mailing  hst  Is  not 
expensive  or  senouslv  burdensome,  or  is  re- 
quired only  because  the  union  has  no  etfec- 
ine  substitute,  mav  well  be  Jtistifications  lor 
the  rule,  but  they  do  not  change  Its  char- 
acter Judge  Coffin's  emphasis  on  the  relatne 
l.ick  of  burden,  and  comparing  the  compila- 
tion   of    the   list   with   affording   space   on    :. 
bulletin  board,  suggests  factual  determina- 
tions in  each  case  that  seem  to  us  unneces- 
sary at  best.  His  desire  to  resolve  questions 
of  doubt  In  favor  of  a  procedural  label  loses 
importance  to  us  when  one  considers  that 
IT-  cnly  purpose  is  to  avoid  affording  inter- 
ested parties  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  as  to  what  i.s.  quite  apparently,  n  con- 
troversial rule. 

It  is  also  true  that  compliance  with  t.ie 
rule  may  well  Increase  the  fairness  ol  the 
election  This,  however,  is  a  conciusory  argu- 
ment Manv  actions  by  the  employer  lui.y 
idd  to  the  lairness  of  the  election.  This  does 
not  mean  thnt  ordering  them  to  be  done  is 
procedural.  We  are  particularly  unmoved  bv 
oti'  brother  Coffin's  suggestion  that  the  l.ui 
the  rule  sets  up  a  positive  as  distinguished 
from  a  negative  requirement  is  mdicaU'e 
that  it  is  not  substantive. 

The  judgment  of  the  district  court  is  .set 
ns.de  and  tiie  court  is  ordered  to  dismiss  the 
C'lmpUiint. 

Ut.-scnf.ng  op.nion 
Collin  Circuit  Judge  1  dissenting  1  For 
tne  purpose  of  deciding  the  applicability  of 
the  notice  provision  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  5  U.S.C  A.  §1003(ai.  I  v.ew 
the  Excelsior  rule  as  procedural  and  thu- 
valid  despite  absence  of  advance  notice  1 
recognize  that  this  is  a  ground  not  relieu 
on  by  the  Board,  which  seemed  to  a.-serl  :. 
standard  defense  to  a  standard  assault.  Bui 
the  same  shoe  fits  both  parties,  for  the  dis- 
tinction which  divides  this  court  was  ob-.i- 
ouslv  far  Irom  the  concern  of  appellant, 
which  said  m  Its  brief.  ".  .  .  it  Is  clear  the 
Board  recognized  that  it  was  establishing  u 
new  rule  or  procedtire  in  the  conduct  of 
election  proceedings  under  Section  9  of  me 

Act    " 

The  legislative  history  sugge.sis  lo  me  thi^t 
ri  p'-ev  areas  doubt  about  the  ii.aure  of  .. 
-ule  should  be  resolved  In  favor  of  applying 
Uie  procedural  l..bel.  In  the  first  place,  ih- 
few  ait-mpts  10  define  terms  equ.ile  suo- 
st-niive  rules  with  'rules  i.ssued  pursuant  tu 
statutory  authority  to  implement  si..iiuf'rv 
policy  as  bv  fixing  rates  or  delining  staiio- 
!,rds'-  Ailoi-nev  Generals  Manual  on  trie 
APA  (19471  i3  n.  5.  or  with  rules  oti.cr 
ihm  organizational  or  procedural  . 
vhich  implement  the  statute,  as.  for  t\- 
:'mp\e  the  proxy  rules  issued  by  the  Securi- 
ues  and  Exchange  Commission  pursuant  i" 
'5  use.  78n."  Manual,  supra  al  30  1 
read  the  language  and  these  examples  as  giv- 
ing restrictive  rather  than  expansive  mean- 
ings 10  'substantive  rule". 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Committee  on  tne 
Jadiciarv  made  clear  that  in  exempting  pro- 
cedural rules  from  the  notice  requiremeiil  it 
was  seeking  to  encourage  such  rules  becau-e 
•  those  types  of  rules  vary  so  greatly  in  their 
contents  and  the  occasion  for  their  issuance 
that  It  seems  wise  to  leave  the  matter  of 
notice  and  public  procedures  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  agencies  concerned."  Legis  Hi-t 
of  the  A  PA.     194b.     18,313. 
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Proo«dur!U  Rule 
TTie  Exc«l3l.ir  rule  Itaeir  Mwma  to  nie  to  b« 
clenrlT  on  the  procedure!  side  It  sets  up  a 
poslt've  requirement  of  furnishing  addreeae* 
•  s  well  aa  n«jn««  of  employees  to  be  ap- 
nli.nble  in  every  election  In  this  respect  it 
differs  '.n>a\  the  proacrlpuon  of  selectively 
directed  acu  of  coercion  which  are  more  ap- 
pri.priJlely  *rcompllshed  through  the  unJ-iir 
Kibor  practice  procedures 

That  the  requirement  :Kjk«  toward  acUon 
the  effect  of  which  r««che»  beyond  reUUons 
l)etween  a  party  and  'Me  Botird  c,ui?hl  not  l.> 
be  A  conUolUiiK  c^miideraUun.  .my  more 
Uian  It  Is  with  reference  to  Uie  requirement 
in  29  CFR.  j  101  :9  (the  Boards  -Stal*- 
menu  of  Pnx-edure  '  governing  elecUonsi 
that  election*  be  adequately  publulzed  by 
the  posting  .>:  ufflcial  notices  in  the  estab- 
;ushm<"nt  Indeed    the  natural   h^rne  .1 

the    Excelsior    rule    would    seem     to    be    lu 
5  101  19  ' 

U  13  also.  I  think,  i  f.»ctor  of  relevance  to 
the  substance  vs  procedure  issue  that  the 
burden  on  the  employers  time  ertorU.  or 
property  in  bein?  compelled  to  furniiih  ad- 
dresses of  emplove«s  u  inconsequential  I  do 
not  shar«  ^the  court's  conclusion  that  this 
requirement  differs  .nly  in  degree  iind  no> 
m  kind"  from  one  that  would  force  in  em- 
plover  to  make  .m  aAs«-mb;y  h.iU  .iv.iilable  on 
request  I  would  tsav  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  dichotomy  where  difference  m  degree  can 
result  in  a  difference  of  Kind  or  difference  in 
categoriaallon  Hiu  I  think  is  illustrated 
by  the  .ibove  noted  procedural  requirement 
that  notices  of  election  be  i)Osted  in  the 
esuiblishmenf  in  itself  ;i  minimal  en- 
croachment on  the  employers  domain 

While  It  m.^v  iJe  that  r  ircmg  employers 
to  share  with  unions  their  previous  monop- 
oly :>n  knowledge  ;>f  iiddresses  may  have  a 
net  result  of  strentjthenin?  union  power  gen- 
erally, such  a  result  cannot  be  said  ;o  alter 
substanuve  -rights"  unless  the  employers 
prior  easy  access  to  addresses  rises  to  the 
dignity  of  a  right  Ci  Sibbach  v  Wilson.  312 
US  1  14  1 194n  Moreover,  the  Excelsior  rule 
by  Its  terms  ipplies  to  all  parties"— which 
include  employees  hostile  to  a  new  union  or 
seeking  decertiflcation  of  an  old  one  Cf 
Wallace  Murray  Co  .  1963-1  CCH  NLRB  Dec 
••  22.256.    67    LRRM    1431 

Enforcement  of  Rule 
I  would,  for  the  above  reasons,  hold  that 
the  Excelsior  rule  was  valid  But  this  would 
not  have  been  an  end  to  the  case  There  re- 
mains the  difficult  question— how.  if  at  all. 
can  Excelsior  be  properly  enforced?  »  The 
district  court  ordered  that  the  subpoena  be 
honored  The  Board  s  power  lies  in  the  statu- 
tory language  granting  the  right  to  copy 
any  evidence  of  any  ^lerson  being  Investi- 
gated or  proceeded  against  that  relates  to 
any  matter  under  investigation  or  in  ques- 
tion.  .       ••   29    use  A.    5  161(1). 

The  authorities  which  have  upheld  the 
subpoena  power  as  available  to  procure  an 
Excelsior  list  ■  have  defined   the  proceedings 


leading  ti->  representation  certlflcntion  »»  an 
investigation  »nd  h»ve  tortured  the  con- 
cept of  evidence-  into  «..meUilng  which  1» 
helpful  in  -fartlltAtlng  •  fully  Informed 
electorate  •  NI  RB  v  Rohlen.  .-.upra  at  57. 
A  scruuny  .f  29  U  .s  C  A  J  161  yields  the 
impression  thst  evidence--  Is  used  through- 
out m  Its  more  traditional  sense  as  data 
relevml  M  the  proof  of  a  fact  In  issue'  I 
am  *vmj>atheuc  with  the  courts  which  have 
not  been  wllline  to  make  this  leap  NI.RB  v^ 
Q-T  SMOe  Co  Civil  No  141>  67.  67  I.RRM 
'»56  D  NJ  hied  Jan  19  1988 1 .  NLRB  v. 
MontiTOmerv  Ward  Inc  54  CCH  I.ab  Ca». 
'   116.S9    64   1  RRM   2061    and   2299    (MD.   Fla. 
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A  seeond  silution    siugestcd  by  Q  T  Shoe 
Co     supra    is   that  ihe  only   way   to  enforce 
•he  Excelsior  rule  is  first  to  -secure  a  deter- 
.-nination    that    refusal    by    an    employer    to 
provide    a    ll--^     'f    n-ines    md    addresses    of 
employees  constitutes  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  29  U  SO  A.  5  158(a)  ill     and  then 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  court  under  29  I   SC  A 
S  160(e)    This  would  seem  plausible  until  the 
statutory   definitions   of    unfair    labor    prac- 
tices  are   examined    The   Board    m   Excelsior 
wisely    refrained    from    saying    whether    re- 
fusal to  diaclose  names  and  addresses  of  em- 
ployees  would   consUtute      interference,    re- 
straint, or  coercion-  within  the  meaning  of 
29  use  A    5  1581a)  (1  I     I  would  say   that   It 
is    at    least   doubtful    that    any    one    of    the 
effective  verbs  would  cover  such  a  case    -In- 
terfere- is  the  most  adaptable,  but  Its  entire 
thrust   IS   aggressive,    not   passive     .\ccording 
to     W-ebsters     Irnernatioiial    Dictionary     (3d 
int    ed    1961    II  means  such  things  as     inter- 
vene-,    intermeddle"    and  -interpose -. 

U  cannot  be  s.ud  with  assurance  that  a 
refusal  to  respond  to  the  Excelsior  rule  — 
unless,  perhaos  a  repeated  refusal— would 
predlcuiblv  be  denominate<l  an  unfair  labor 
practice  •  Moreover  con.'lant  litigation  would 
ensue  over  the  issue  whether,  in  a  given 
case  the  refu.sal  t.3  provide  a  list  had  any 
effect  at  all  on  the  representation  proceed- 
ing For  example  in  the  ra-se  at  h«r  appel- 
lant moved  to  quash  the  subpoena,  citing  as 
one  ground  that  the  unions  already  had 
employee  mailing  lists. 

Remedy  of  Injunction 
This  leads  to  the  remaining  mode  of  on- 
forcing  the  rule,  if  indeed  there  l.s  any  way 
at  all.  This  IS  the  injunction  The  Congress 
has  indicated  by  statute  that  the  Board 
has  authontv   to   prescribe     regulations  and 


rules  of  decision"  governing  consent  clec- 
liona  29  USCA  J  159(c)(4).  The  Supreme 
C-ourt  ha*  made  It  clear  that  -The  control 
,>f  the  election  proceeding,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  steps  necessary  to  conduct  that 
election  fairly  .  .  lare)  matter,  which  Con- 
(creiBS  entrusted  t->  the  Board  alone  "  NLRB  v. 
Waterman  SS  Corp.  iOO  VS  206.  226,  o 
LRRM  683  (  1940I. 

While  there  Is  a  step  between  statute  and 
rule  not  present  In  United  States  v  Feaater, 
:)30  F2d  671  56  LRRM  2018  (5th  Clr  19641. 
I  see  no  difference  In  principle.  If.  In  Feaster. 
the  statutory  right  to  have  access  to  book.") 
and  records  supported  an  Injunction  com- 
pelling access  to  names,  addresses,  and  Job 
cln.'ssiftciiUons  of  employees  so  here  a  rule 
predicated  .  n  Miitutory  authority  to  regu- 
l;ite  elections  and  carrying  out  Congressional 
policy  should  support  the  same  remedy  Or. 
to  CO  back  to  the  observation  In  Walling  v 
Brooklyn  Braid  Co.  152  F  2d  938.  941.  5  WH 
Cases  685  (2d  Clr  1945 1.  we  should  "con- 
sider whether  the  Injunction  Is  reasonably 
-oquirefl  as  an  aid  In  the  administration  of 
tn?  statute,  to  The  end  that  the  Congre.";- 
Kional  nurposes  underlvmg  I'.s  enactment 
shall  not  be  thwarted  '- 

Assuming,  -hcrefore  the  validity  of  the 
Excelsior  rule  I  see  no  other  certain  way  In 
which  It  can  be  enforced  than  by  Injunction. 
\nd  while  the  absence  of  other  remedy  Is  no 
adequate  Justlftratlon  for  Judicial  Invention. 
I  feel  that  enforcement  of  the  rule  lies  well 
within  the  equity  powers  of  the  district 
court  I  would  therefore  remnnd  the  ca.'se  for 
consideration  of  the  Board-s  alternative 
prayer  for  an  Injunction 


'  All  of  this  only  refers  to  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  Excels! jr.  to  achieve  better  elec- 
tions The  fact  that  a  secondary  purpose,  the 
expeditious  handling  of  challenges  of  voter 
eligibility.  13  uncontrovertedly  procedural  U 
an'.added  factor  of  some  significance  While 
a  procedural  secondary  rul,  could  not  save 
a  rule  otherwise  clearly  substantive.  It  would 
ieeni  -ni:  a  primary  purpose  of  ambiguous 
effect  might  be  aided.  in.^far  as  notice  is 
concerned,  by  .such  a  secondary  purptDse 

While  what  .' allows  goes  beyond  the  issue 
whicn  divides  the  court,  the  writer  feels 
oDliged  to  explore  the  problem  of  enforce- 
ment which  has  led  to  conflicting  and  often 
strained   statutory   i.nterpretallon. 

NLRB  v  Ronlen.  385  F  2d  52.  66  LJIRM 
2431  (7th  Cir  :967).  NtJtB  v  Hanes  Corp.. 
384  P2d  188.  G6  LRRM  JJ64  (4th  Clr  19681. 
cert    denied  March  4.  1968.   NLRB  v.  British 


Auto  Parts.  266.  F  Supp  368.  t>4  LRRM  2786 
,CD  Cal  19671  ;  SwLft  V  Solien.  56  CCH  Lab 
Cas  '  12140.  66  LRRM  2038  (ED  Mo  1967); 
NLRB  v  Teledvne  Inc.  56  CCH  Lab  Cas. 
'  12229.  66  LKK.M  2408  (ND  Cfil  1967); 
NLRB  v  Beech-.N'ut.  Inc.  56  CCH  L.ib  Cas. 
•■   12237     66   LHRM    2327    ( .S  D     NY     1967i 

'A  similar  approach  would  be  to  define 
more  narrowly  the  particular  investigation-' 
.is  the  quest  for  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  employees.  With  this  frame  of  reference, 
the  list  of  such  names  and  addresses  could  be 
considered  more  traditionally  as  -evidence- 
relevant  to  the  proof  of  the  object  of  the  in- 
vestigation Indeed  the  subpoena  served  on 
appellant  contemplated  a  hearing  before  the 
Regional  Director  at  which  appellants  presi- 
dent was  to  testify  from  corporate  books  and 
records  concerning  the  names  and  addresses 
of  employees  In  lieu  of  such  books,  a  list 
would  be  received  but  only  after  Board 
agents  had  verified  its  contents  by  exami- 
nation of  the  subpoenaetl  books  and  records'-. 
In  short,  the  list  is  arguably  evidence  tending 
to  establish  the  true  names  and  addresses 
being  .sought  The  difficulty  with  this  ap- 
proach is  that  It  tortures  the  word  •  Investi- 
gation" into  something  quite  diiTerent  from 
Its   use  in  -29   USCA     5  159 

*  I  would  add  tiiat  I  would  prefer  some  less- 
er sanction  for  enforcement  of  procedural 
rules  than  taat  stemming  from  an  unfair 
labor  practice  proceeding 


NIJIB    V     BltLEN    FUOE    Co  .    U  ?      CofRT    or 
Appeals.   First  Cibcctt   (Boston) 
National   Labor   Relations   Board   v    BlUen 
Shoe  Company,  Inc  .  No    7062.  July  2.  1968. 

DISCHIMINATION-  DISCHARGE  OF  F.MPLOTEZ — 
KVUJENCE— 52  2724— 52.2704 
NI  RB  held  not  warranted  In  finding  that 
employer  violated  LMRA  by  discharging  em- 
ployee who  was  a  union  organizer,  in  view 
of  the  discharged  employee's  own  testimony 
that  shows  linn  to  have  been  overbearing, 
insolent,  and  insubordinate  from  the  mo- 
ment he  was  appointed  a  union  organizer  -  - 
NLRB  v  Blllcn  .shoe  Co.  (CA  1.  1968) 
68  2699. 

DISCRIMINATION-    DISCHARGE        OP       EMPLOYEE  — 
Bt'HOEN    CP    PROOF — 52  16 

When  good  cause  for  discharge  of  em- 
ployee appears,  the  burden  which  is  on 
N-LRB  IP  not  simply  »o  discover  some  evi- 
dence of  lmpro[>er  motive  on  the  part  of 
employer,  but  to  lind  an  atVirmative  and  per- 
suasive rea.son  why  the  employer  rejected 
the  good  cause  and  chose  a  bad  one,  and 
mere  exutence  of  anti-unlon  animus  is  not 
enoueh  — NLRB  v  Blllen  Shoe  Co  ( CA  1. 
1968  I   C3  2699 

On  petition   f  .r  enforcement   of  an  NLRB 
order    (65    LRRM    1597.    166    NLRB    No     19) 
Order  enfor>(>d   in  part  and  denied  enforce- 
ment m  part 

Laurence  J  Hoffman,  with  whom  Arnold 
Ordinaa  General  Counsel.  Dominick  L. 
Manoh  Associate  General  Counsel.  Mar- 
cel Mallet-Prevost.  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel, and  Gary  Green,  were  on  brief,  for  peti- 
tioner 

Irvin  Isiiacson.  Lewlslon.  Me  for  respon- 
dent ^,  ^ 

Before  Adrlch.  Chief  Judge,  and  McEntee 
and  Coffin,  Circuit  Judges 

Full  text  of  opirnon 
Aldrich,  Chief  Judge  -This  is  a  petition 
for  enforcement  of  a  Labor  Board  order  Re- 
spondent took  no -exception  to  part  of  the 
order  The  balance  we  find  totally  unsup- 
ported The  trial  examiner,  aftirmed  without 
comment  by  the  Board.  106  NLRB  No  19,  63 
LRRM  1597  reached  his  conclusions  essen- 
tially by  Igi'ioriiig  substantial  evidence  from 


General  Counsel's  own  witnesses  whose 
lavor^ble  testimony  he  uncritically  ad- 
eemed on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  he 
did  accept  he  drew  Inferences  contradicted 
by    the    very   witnesses   whose   testimony   he 

"TecauseTosUrity   would  not  benefit  from 
oufdetoUeS  review  oi   the  1  act.  In  this  case 
we  are  placing  it   m  an  appendix,  which  is 
not   to   be   printed    Suilice   lor  present  pur- 
noses    that    the    discharged    employees    own 
fest7m<^y  shows  him  to  have  been  overbear- 
ng     insolent    and    insubordinate    from    the 
mfnient   he   wius   appointed   a   union   organ- 
ze;    -nd   that   the   final   incident   of   Insub- 
ordination  would   have   made  the  rnost  pa- 
tient   employer   risk    an    unfair    labor    prac- 
tce  charge.  By  the  same  token,  the  deciBlon 
reveals,  unfortunately,  how  great  is  this  risk, 
no  matter  how  undeserved.  ^.^iticlsm 

we  may  i-av   that  cur  principal  criticlsna, 
so   lar  as-  this   particular  ciu^e  is  c"ncerned^ 
mal    oe   merited   by  the  Board  only  on  tne 
basis  of  respondent  superior.  If  U  regardea 
t,re  examme'r  s  report  as  accurate^  the  rcsuR 
mav  not  have  been  unwarranted.  If  "^  c°"" 
seladvlsed  the  Board  as  Board  counsel  have 
sought  to  advise  us.  the  Board  would  equally 
have  been  misled    Ii.  this  respect,  However 
we  wish  the  Board  to  know  what  we  expect 
^f'i'tl-^-ounsel   in    thi.s   coiirt.   NaturaHy   -- 
want   counsel   to   be   an   -^dvocate^  However 
not  unlike  what  is  demanded  of  the  United 
suites    Attorney,    we    expect    a    Pre««"^«    °J^^ 
that   IS    full   and    f.iir   to   the   court.   Rather 
han  doing  this,  coun.sel  argued  to  the  cour 
that    certain    prior    criticisms    of    the    dis 
chircce  were  'maniieft  f.ibricatlons.     when 
tie  ignored   testimony   even  cf  the   Board  s 
own  Witnesses  showed  they  were  not^  So  also 
repetitious     references     to     -'^  ^  ^''^^'^^''JJV^ 
which    the    dischargee    w.as    told    to      watch 
out.'    with  no  mention  of  the  testiniony  of 
the    Board's    own    witness,    who    had        ^"7, 
pressed-    the   examiner   as   "quite   truthful 
hat  the  dischargee  had,  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions,   given    cause    not    merely    for   critl 
cum.  but  for  discharge.  Both  of  these  mat- 
ters  were   vital    to   the   case.   It   should   not 
ha"e  to  be  the  duty  of  this  court  to  scruii- 
lUze  the  record  to  discover  that  the  Boards 
nef  is  cJlored  and  one  sided.  It  may  be  good 
I  dvocacv  to  hope  that  the  court  wil    not  dis- 
cover  this   and   we   will   add   in   fairness   to 
present  counsel  who  impressed  us  favorably 
as  an  individual  that  he  may  have  felt  ob- 
ligated to  do  what  he  did  because  the  trial 
ex'unmer  who  was  affirmed  by  the  Board  had 
done   the   same   thing.   However  particularly 
from   government   counsel   it    is   a   standard 
that  we  will  not  accept. 

commenting  briefly  on  further  a-spects  of 
the  case,   the  trial  examiners  concern  with 
whether    there   were   postal   notices   against 
profanity,  when  the  offense  was  not  the  use 
of  profanity,  but  unprovoked  swearing  at  his 
supervisor  in  an  act  of  gross,  public  insubor- 
dination    shakes   any   confidence   we    might 
have   n  the  expertise  applied  to  this  case,  and 
IS  reliance  upon  the  fact  that  the  supervisor 
did  noTdisch^ge  the  employee  -" til  he  had 
checked  with  respondent's  president    shows 
[ack  of    application  of  analytical   Jtidgnaent^ 
It  also  shows  lack  of  impartiality,  in  that  the 
examiiier  did  not  even  mention  the  reason 
?o    the  short  delay   Finally,  the  fact  that  the 
foreman   testified   that   he   would   have   for- 
elven  the  sweanng  if  the  dischargee  had  not 
persisted    in    ignoring   his   in^tructionB   'ioes 
not  mean  that  the  entire  incident  was  not 
Terious.  or  was  not  truly  regarded  as  such^ 
We   have,  on  prior  occasions,  agreed  witn 
the  Board  that  an  employer  who  Is  tinhappy 
about  a  union  must,  perforce,  subject  even 
his  most  legitimate  conduct  to  scrutiny  for 
improper  motives.  This  does  not  niean.  how- 
ever   ihat   a  union   organizer  can  do  as  he 
pleases  and  that  the  Board's  findings  are  be- 
vond  reach  because  anti-union  animus  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  support   the  inference  of 

i:fib.!TrrcSiis,^^f?..--- 
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56  LRRM  2548.  -When   good   cause   for   dis 
charae  U  clearly  established,  it  is  especially 
important  W  remember  that  the  burden  oi 
p3  is  on  tbe  Board   NLRB  v.  United  Parcel 
Service,  Inc.,   1   Cir..   1963.  317  F.  2d  912.   53 
LRRM  2408:  NLRB  v.  Prince  Macaroni  Mfg. 
Co     1  Cir     1964,  329  F  2d  803.  55  LRRM  2852. 
We' have  only  too  frequently  h.id  to  remind 
Uie  Board  that  a  decision  on  the  iBsue  of  mo- 
Uve  is  particularly  one  which  requires  coi  - 
ll^^rl^iCn  Of  all   the  evidence,  and  not^m  s 
and  Dieces  which  support  a  decib.on  yil-'^^/ 
abfeTo  the  employer.  See.  e  .     Kavthcon  t  c. 
y.  NLRB,  1  Cir,  l-.'64.  326  F  2d  471.  ^5  LRRM 

""'if  we  were  to  draw  a  further  1"^^"  from 
this  case    and  too  many  oihers  like  u  that 
we  have  had.  it  is  that  it  is  all  too  ea.y  to 
cay   that  adequate   cause   lor   discipline   w..s 
;:Ld  upon  as%retextual  »V  the  case  of  union 
reoresenUtives.   The    fact    is    that    adequate 
causelor  discharge  is  of  peculiarly  ^of;t>ma^e 
concern  In  such  instances:  management  c.  n- 
no^run  Its  plant  If  union  "■'^anizers  can  nde 
rmiEhshod   on   the    basis    (jI    their   position. 
Whin  go^  cause  for  criticism  or  discharge 
aonears    the  burden  which  is  on  the  Board 
U  not  Blmply   to  discover  some   evidence  of 
imprope  Touve.  but  to  find  i,>i  affirmative 
anS  persuasive  reason  why  the  employer  re- 
tected  the  good  cause  and  chose  a  bad  one^ 
Thl  mere  existence  of  nnti-unicn  animus  i.s 
lot  enough   The  fact  that  the  employer  may 
hf  nlea^ed  to  effectuate   the  discharge  does 
not'^^'ean'^that    his  was  his  primary  motive. 
See   NLRB   y    Lowell   Sun   Publishing  Co      1 
c!r     1963    320  F.2d  835.  842.  53  LRRM  2480, 

The  order  of  the  Board  will  not  be  enforced 
except  as  to  a  separate  matter  as  to  which 
respondent  took  no  exception. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF 
JUSTICE  FORTAS 
Mr  GORE.  Mr.  President.  \^hen  before 
the  senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  pub- 
lic hearing  on  his  nomination  to  be  Chiel 
Justice     Mr.    Justice    Fortas    %vas    con- 
fionted  with  a  number  of  decisions  by 
the  US    supreme  Court.  Since  Justice 
Fortas  was  in  no  position  to  discuss  or 
defend  the  decisions,  and  no  member  of 
the  committee  interrupted  so  to  do,  some 
mfght  draw  an  unwarranted  conclusion 
Som  the  record  of  the  hearings  that  all 
these  cited  decisions  were  m  error. 

The  distinguished  Senators  tvho  cited 
the  cases  and  alleged  error  therein  are 
well  versed  in  the  law.  and  t^^ey  niartialed 
nrecedents  to  support  their  view.  There 
fs  however,  another  side  which  it  might 
be  well  for  the  record  to  show.  And  when 
the  facts,  the  law.  the  precedents    and 
the  power  of  reason  are  all  considered^ 
it  might  well  be  that  most  lawyers  and 
citizens  would  hold  the  questions  to  be 
cose  ones°  that  could  only  be   resolved 
by  the  most  careful  reasoning  and  con- 
sideration   of    all    factors.    Indeed,    Mr 
President,  this  is  characteristic  of  most 
cases  that  reach  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  deals  exclusively  with  contro- 
ve?sy  It  is  the  function  of  the  Court  to 
decide  justiciable  controversies  involving 
a  Federal  question. 

Lawsuits  arise  only  when  there  is  dis- 
aereement  either  about  what  the  law  is 
ofatout  what  the  facts  are.  By  the  time 
a  lawsuit  reaches  the  Supreme  Court  the 
facts  have  been  determined.  Thus,  tne 
onVy  way  in  which  a  lawsuit  may  reach 
?he  Court  for  decision  is  when  there  is 
strong  disagreement  between  opposmg 
attorneys  as  to  what  the  law  is  when  ap- 


plied to  the  facts  as  they  have  been  de- 
ermined.  A  decision  to  pres.  a  ca.se  aU 
the  way  to  the  highest  Court  i.  not  taken 
lishtly  or  without  repard  for  the  t-ffoit 
and  expen.se  involved. 

Just  as  it  i.s  to  be  expected  that  the 
Justices  will  disagree  in  interpreting  the 
Hw  as  applied  to  a  particular  situation,  so 
airo  is    t  to  be  expected  that  citizens, 
iawvers,  and  Senators  will  disai-'ree  as  to 
the"  wisdom  of  a  particular  decision.  I 
doubt  ii  even  the  mo.st  ardent  fru-nd  of 
tlie  Court  would  apree  with  all    ts  de 
cisions.   and   the  Justices  them-selves  m 
heir  d.ssentinp  opinions  sometimes  use 
anfruaRe  that  i.s  bitinp:  if  not  bitter  when 
commentmK  on  the  views  expres.sed  by 
the  majority. 

This  i.s  our  .system,  Mr.  President.  We 
ai-'ue  about  what  the  law  is  and  we  po  to 
court  10  find  out.  When  the  Supreme 
rourt  has  spoken,  we  may  continue  tj 
Se  about  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
but  we  do  not  argue  further  about  what 
Ihe  Taw  is.  as  applied  to  the  facts  of  the 
specific  case. 

If  any  Senator  has  reason  to  conclude 
that  a  nominee  is  not  qualified  to  serve 
as  Chief  Justice,  or  as  an  Associate 
Justice  he  not  only  has  a  right,  he  has 
a  duty  to  oppose  the  nomination. 

While  I  do  not  question  the  right  ol 
senators  to  be  opposed  to  Justice  Fortas 
nomination,  this  does  not  mean  that  i 
accept  the  vaUdity  of  the  arguments  they 
have  advanced. 

Disagreement  as  to  the  correctness  of 
supreme  Court  decisions  in  major  cases 
fs  not  Umited  to  the  Justices  themselves, 
to  senators,  or  to  average  citizens^   Law 
professors    and    constitutional    scholars 
also  find  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  when  discussing  both  the  results 
achieved  by  a  decision  and  the  reasonmg 
which  led  the  Court  to  its  conclusion. 
Advocates  of  both  points  of  view  are  easy 
fo  find  with  respect  to  all  of  the  cases 
that  have  been  cited  in  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciao'. 

It  is  not  my  puipose  to  undertake  to 
defend  the  correctness  of  all  the  Supreme 
court  decisions  in  which  Justice  Fortas 
has  concurred  in  the  Courts  opinion.  I 
have  bv  no  means  studied  all  of  them  in 
detail  If  I  did,  it  would  not  be  surprising 
to  me  to  find  myself  in  vigorous  dis- 
agreement with  some  of  his  opmions  or 
some^f  the  opinions  in  which  he  con- 

curred.  ^  r  ,h„ 

I  do  wish  to  discuss  briefly  one  of  the 
cases  that  has  been  cited  by  my  beloved 
friend  the  very  able  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Ervin),  himself  an 
eminent  lawyer  and  jurist,  in  opposition 
to  the  pending   'domination.  I  refei    to 
Katzenbach    v.    Morgan.    384    U.S.    641, 
which  was  decided  by  the  Court  m  1966 
The  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
called   the   Morgan   decision     the   most 
as  oundmg   decision  ever  handed  down 
by    the   Supreme   Court   of   the   Un  ted 
States.-  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  QuaUfi- 
cations  of  Justice  Fortas  should  be  detei- 
mined  altogether  by  an  analysis  of        s 
opinion,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  this 
case   mky   be   of   particular   interest   to 
lenat^s  as  they  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional responsibiUty  in  the  confirmation 

^'^I^'^Katzenbach  against  Morgan,   the 
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court  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  sec- 
tion 4e  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
Although  section  4e  was  clearly  of  gen- 
eral application,  its  principal  objective 
was  10  override  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  New  York  which 
required  literacy  in  English  as  a  condl- 
lion  of  eligibility  to  vote  The  effect  of 
the  New  York  law  was  to  disenfranchise, 
among  others,  several  hundred  thousand 
citizens  of  New  York  who  had  mlKraled. 
or  whose  ancestors  had  migrated,  from 
Puerto  Rico  and  wiio  were  admittedly 
literate  in  the  Spanish  lan-uage.  but  who 
were  not  literate  in  Ent;h>h 

Section  4e  provided  that  r.o  pei.son  who 
demonstrates  that  he  lias  completed  the 
.sixth  primary  grade  in  any  public  school 
in.  or  in  a  private  school  accredited  by. 
any  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
where  the  predominant  clas,sroom  ian- 
lAUage  was  other  than  English,  shall  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  his 
inability" to  read,  write,  undersund  or 
interpret  any  matter  in  the  Engh.sh  lan- 
guage. 

In  effect,  section  4e  provided  that 
where  literacy  tests  are  imposed  .us  a 
voting  qualification,  literacy  in  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  suffices,  pro- 
vided that  the  Individual  had  received 
his  pnmarj-  education  in  such  other  lan- 
guage in  an     American -flag  '  school 

Registered  voters  of  the  State  of  New 
York  challenged  the  constitutionality  of 
section  4e.  They  urged  that  under  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  US.  ConsUtu- 
tlon.  determination  of  the  qualifications 
for  voting  was  reserved  to  the  States,  and 
that  Congress  was  granted  no  constitu- 
tional power  to  override  valid  State  re- 
quirements. A  three-judge  district  court, 
one  judge  dissenting.  susUlned  the  peti- 
tion and  granted  an  injunction  against 
enforcement  of  section  4e  The  Supreme 
Court,  two  Justices  dissenting,  as  I  have 
noted,  reversed  the  district  court,  holding 
that  section  4e  is  a  valid  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  the  power  granted  to  it  by  .sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14th  amendment,  and  that 
under  the  supremacy  clause,  the  New 
York  EngUsh  literacy  test  cannot  be  en- 
forced to  the  extent  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  section  4e  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Prior  to  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  New  York  English 
literacy  requirement  had  been  challenged 
unsuccessfully  in  both  New  York  State 
courts  and  in  Federal  court  on  crounds 
that  It  was  discnmmator^-  and  therefore 
unconstitutional 

In  Morgan,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
base  Its  decision  on  a  holding  that  the 
New  York  law.  either  per  se  or  in  its 
application,  constituted  invidious  dis- 
crimination -Ahich  rendered  it  uncon- 
stitutional Rattier,  the  court  based  its 
deci.-<ion  on  the  power  of  Congress  by  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  implement  and 
enforce  the  14th  amendment,  such 
power  having  been  granted  to  Congress 
m  section  5  of  tiiat  amendment. 

The  decision  of  the  court,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  controversial. 
As  I  have  observed,  two  of  the  justices 
dissented.  Although  I  agree  with  the 
Court  s  opinion.  I  would  not  expect  to  be 
able,  and  therefore  I  will  not  try.  to  con- 
\  ince  all  those  who  disagree. 


But  Mr.  President,  to  the  extent  that 
opponents  of  Justice  Fortas'  nomination 
rest  their  case  on  his  concurrence  in 
Katzenbach  against  Morgan.  I  wish  to 
remind  Senators  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready considered  substantially  the  same 
conu-ntion  and  has  rejected  the  argu- 
ment by  the  decusue  vote  of  48  to  19. 

During  debate  in  the  Senate  on  section 
4e  the  distinguished  senior  SenaU)r  from 
North  Carolina  presented  with  ability 
and  eloquence  virtually  the  same  argu- 
m.-nls  which  he  now  .id\ances  in  in- 
veighing against  the  decision  in  Morgan. 
In  ts.sence.  he  insisted  during  that  Sen- 
ate debate  that  the  propased  .section  4e 
vvas  unconstitutional  Although  I  h.ave 
not  examined  the  bnefs  submitted  in 
Morgan.  I  dare  say  that  the  attorney  for 
ine  appellees  in  that  case  cited  as 
precedents  the  same  authorities  cited  to 
the  Senate  by  the  senior  Senator  !rom 
North  Carohna. 

As  I  have  .said,  this  argument  against 
the  amendment  was  not  accepted  by  the 
Senate  Tlie  vote  in  the  Senate.  I  repeat, 
was  48  to  19  for  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Senators,  as  are  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices, are  mindful  of  their  oaths  to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution.  Sena- 
tors. I  am  convinced,  will  not  vole  for  a 
provision  Ihey  believe  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional Obviously,  by  a  margin  of  more 
than  2  to  1.  the  Senate  was  convinced 
of  the  constitutionality  of  section  4€ 
at  the  time  it  voted  to  add  that  sec- 
tion to  the  Voting  RinhUs  Act  uf  1965. 
The  Courts  refusal  In  the  Morgan  case 
to  abrogate  a  reasonable  congressional 
judgment  reflects  a  view  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  afford  wide  latitude 
to  congressional  determinations  in  sen- 
sitive areas  of  constitutional  law  As 
many   assert,  and  I  concur,   it  is  Con- 

.jt-ess not  the  Supreme  Court — to  whom 

is  entrusted  the  legislative  function  in 
our  svstem  of  s^overnment.  The  role  of 
the  Court,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  strike 
down  only  those  legislative  actions  that 
are  clearly  violative  of  constitutional 
lirovisions 

What  It  all  boils  down  to.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, is  that  in  Katzenbach  aaainst 
Morgan.  Justice  Fortas  agreed  with  the 
Senate  To  me.  it  would  be  quite  anoma- 
lous should  the  Senate  now  take  the  posi- 
tion that  because  of  his  agreement  with 
the  Senate.  Justice  Fortas  is  .somehow 
not  qualified  to  serve  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States 

I  am  confident.  Mr  President,  that  the 
Senate,  when  the  time  comes  to  vUe.  as 
it  will  come,  will  take  no  such  position.  I 
am  confident  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  Senators  will  vole  to  confirm  this 
nomination 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  tho.^e  who 
oppose  the  nominaiion  on  the  basis  of 
sincere  convictions  that  Justice  Fortas 
has  not  in  their  view  protierly  inter- 
preted the  Constitution  will  base  their 
ca.se  solely  on  Katzenbach  agam.st  Mor- 
gan Neither  do  I  base  my  support  of 
the  nomination  .-.olely  on  my  agreement 
with  the  result  of  that  decision  Katzen- 
bach anauist  Morgan  is  by  no  means  a 
\\eak  reed  on  which  to  lean,  but  there 
ate  many  more,  and,  in  my  opinion  iney 
aie  persuasive 

What  do  we  l(X)k  for  in  a  nominee  for 


appointment  as  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice and  in  particular,  for  appointment 
as  Chief  Ju.sticC  There  is  no  written  job 
description  to  guide  us.  Rather,  we  must 
look  to  the  framework  of  our  govern- 
mental institutions,  to  our  concept  of 
justice,  and  to  the  freedoms  which  we 
injov  and  .seek  to  preserve. 

We  must  seek  mtn  or  women  who.  nrst 
of  all  have  the  iiitelleclual  capacity  to 
understand  ih-,  ■•■rave  and  complex  issues 
that  will  come  before  the  Court;  we  must 
-eek  those  with  couraue  to  implemeni 
men  convictions  and  to  discharge  their 
duty  as  they  see  it:  we  must  seek  those 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  law.  to  iliri: 
fountry.  and  to  their  fellowmen. 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  Is  such  a  man. 


THE  PUGHT  OF  THE  GRAIN 
FARMER 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  tune 
and  again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
(,ave  watched  representatives  of  urban 
areas  vole  auainst  farm  programs. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  of  July 
■-"^  contains  a  thought-provoking  article 
entitled  'Bread  Gap  at  Record,"  wntlen 
by  Miss  Porter,  in  which  she  states. 

The  spread  b.-tween  what  v.e  pay  lor  bie  U 
.,,id  what  the  l.u-mer  gets  tor  his  grain  Is  al 
.1  r.ew  peak  ol  18  9o     .       . 

•  since  1947.  the  price  cf  brriid  has  .)umppcl 
•-om  12  S-  a  rife  of  a!n-.06t  10--  Bui  U^e 
r.irmer  is  getting  3-\(h-  less  than  he  was  get- 
ting roughlv  20  years  a«o 

Firmers  ag-.un  are  being  l.<rccd  into  an  in- 
lolerable  -■.queeze  As  matters  shape  v,p 

now,   the     farm   problem-     is  sure   to   be   i>a 
issue  in  the  l'J68  elections 


STUDY    BY    FJX-AGRICULTURE    DE- 
PARTMENT OFFICIAL  RAISES  SE- 
RIOUS    QUESTIONS     REGARDING 
WORLD  FOOD  POLICY 
Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Boo 
l^wis  who  recently  left  the  Department 
of  \griculture.  has  come  up  with  a  study 
of  world  food  policy  that  raises  a  num- 
ber of   provocative  questions   regarding 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy  our  Govern- 
ment  IS  presently   following   m   dealing 
with  the  world  hunger  problem. 

Mr  Lewis  fears  that  we  may  perpet- 
uate massive  .slum-ghetto  problems  ul 
the  type  we  face  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try by  encouraging  underdeveloped  na- 
tions to  modernize  their  agricultural  sec- 
tor without  giving  consideration  to  what 
those  countries  will  do  with  the  miUions 
ui  people  who  would  be  forced  off  the 
land  by  .such  modernization.  His  thesis 
IS  that  these  nations  must  be  prepared  to 
ofler  those  displaced  by  agricultural  mou- 
ernization  employment  in  other  sector- 
of  their  economy.  Thus  he  believes  that 
iadu.strialization  is  at  least  as  importHiH 
U)  the  economy  of  these  countries. 

Mr  Lewis  also  believes  that  advanced 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  are 
more  than  able  to  provide  enough  fooii 
to  feed  llie  world  population.  The  prob- 
lem he  asserts,  lies  not  In  supply  but 
i:i  demand— that  is.  in  the  generation  ol 
enough  wealth  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  enable  their  people  to  afford  the 
modest  cost  of  an  adequate  diet. 

All  of  these  opinions  are  bolsteied 
by  an  impres.sive  array  of  facts  and  sU- 
tistlcs  I  hope  that  Senators  will  have  an 


opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  the  study, 
which  mav  be  obtained  from  Mr.  I^wis, 
whose  address  is  3512  Porter  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC.  20008. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  out- 
Mnc  of  the  studv.  which  touches  upon  a 
l-.umber  of  other  points  I  was  unable  to 
make  in  tliis  brief  statement,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
HccoRD.  as  follows: 

C'iims  bv  United  States  AID  officials  that 
mainr  h-ss-de\  eloped  countries  are  nearlng 
-.seit-rufficlcncv  in  food  production"  fall 
short  of  true  nutrUional  adequacy  by  at 
least  'cveral  lumdred  per  cent,"  according 
to  a  ttudy  nleased   today  hy  a  V^'ashington 

e.-onomlst  ...      tt  c 

The  studv  warns  that  pressures  by  the  U.b. 
Bovernmeiit  on  the  developing  countries  to 
.strive  for  s.-lf-sumdencv  in  food  producuon 
IS  repealing  -on  a  v:ustly  enlarged  scale"  the 
conditions  that  led  to  crowded  slums  and 
••explosions  of  noimg.  arson,  and  civil  dis- 
c-der  "  in  American  cities 

■  Xmericas  urb.m  a.5ouics  may  be  only  a 
small  foretaste  o:  the  horrors  that  would 
re.sult  If  the  developing  countries  speed  up 
the  modernization  of  tlieir  agriculture  before 
thev  create  jobs  lor  more  people  in  the  cities, 
before  the  f.irmers  who  are  to  be  displaced 
are  able  to  e.irn  their  livings  some  other 
wav."  the  studv  warns 

.author  of  tlie  studv  is  Robert  G.  Lewis,  un- 
til recentlv  a  high-ranking  administrator  in 
the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  and  con- 
sultant to  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment sponsors  of  the  study  include 
several  leading  national  farm  organizations 
.md  major  commodilv  trading  firms,  food 
processors,   and   l.irm    -producer   associations. 

I'hcv  are: 

CargiU.    Inc..    Minncapoli.s.   Minnesota; 

Central  Cheese  Co  .  Marshlield.  Wisconsin; 

Coiunientul  Gram  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.; 

First  Inlerooeanic  Corporation.  Minneap- 
olis. Minnesota; 

NatiMiai  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
Wasliington.  DC; 

National  Corn  Grow?rs  Association.  Boone, 

Iuv*-:t; 

National    Farmers    Organization.   Corning, 

I  jwa: 

National  Farmers  Union.  Denver.  Colorado. 

In  his  study,  Lewis  calU  for  a  turn-around 
in  US  farm  adjustment,  food  aid,  and  trade 
policies  calculated  to  translate  •'the  present 
day  population  explosion"  into  "  a  tremend- 
ous boom'  in  the  worlds  farming  and  food 
business.  This,  he  said,  would  require  the 
U  S.  to  move: 

•Toward  the  expansion  of  demand,  rather 
than  contraction  ot  supply; 

•Toward  aggressive  market-building  for 
.American  farm  products,  r.ither  than  with- 
drawal ol  substantial  American  farming  re- 
sources trom  competition  in  world  markets; 

•Tovnard  enterprise,  imagination  and  in- 
novation in  cnons  to  enable  potential  cus- 
tomers to  buy  more  of  the  food  that  they 
need  and  which  we  can  supply  economically. 
rather  liiau  encouraging  them  to  adopt  in- 
eiiicienl  self-sufficiency  national  economic 
and  trade  policies.  ' 

The  report  notes  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready approved  a  limited  trial  of  one  of 
Lewis'  key  proposals  to  expand  the  use  of 
United  Slates  Food  for  Peace".  Called  the 
'Food  lor  Work'  amendment,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Lewis  at  hearings  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  March,  while  his  study 
vsas  underway.  As  Lewis  describes  it: 

•  The  United  States  Government  now  re- 
reives  loreign  currencies  for  food  aid  ship- 
ments far  in  excess  of  what  It  needs  or  can 
use.  The  Food  for  Work  amendment  author- 
izes the  government  to  exchange  these  cur- 
rencies lor  dollars.  lu  this  way,  our  govern- 


ment can  obtain  enough  money  from  private 
businessmen  and  investors  to  offset  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  shipping  additional  food 
overseas  instead  of  paying  farmers  lor  not 
producing  it. 

"The  private  Interests  that  buy  the  foreign 
currencies  would  be  allowed  to  use  them  to 
pay  wages  on  construction  projects  within 
the  importing  country.  Thus  the  purchunng 
power  for  food  would  be  expanded  Ui  direct 
relationship  to  the  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  food  Imported. 

••Tills  plan  Vkould  enable  the  United  Suites 
to  increase  the  volume  of  'Food  fur  Peace' 
shipments  without  increaEing  U.S.  budget 
costs,  and  it  would  improve  the  United  suites 
balance  of  payments." 

Many  of  Lewis'  conclusions  n;n  counter  to 
widely-held  beliefs  nlx)ut  world  food  needs 
and  the  best  ways  to  meet  them.  Among  his 
major  findings  are  these: 

1  The  numbers  of  both  hungry  and  xiv.n- 
nourished  people  on  c.irlh  are  increasing 
each  year.  Halt  a  bilhon  people-  nearly  one 
out  of  SIX— need  v:o-e  food  t!:an  they  cm 
get  to  eat.  Altogether,  half  of  the  humans  on 
earth  need  to  have  JJiOre  good  Cjuahty  food 
in  their  diets  in  order  to  overcome  the 
health-destroying,  energy-depleting  errects  of 
malnutrition. 

2.  The  volume  of  U  S.  f.x-d  a;d  ib  decUiung, 
The  value  of  shipments  m  the  'urrent  year 
will  be  some  $200  nni'.ion  below  a  few  ye.irs 
ago. 

3.  World  food  '•-urplu.ses"  are  grcwmg. 
Contrary  to  official  forecasts  made  only  a  few 
years  ago.  authoritative  recent  studies  indi- 
cate that  world  grain  production  capability 
will  continue  to  exceed  market  demand  by  a 
large  and  increasing  margin.  Even  if  less 
than  half  of  the  acreage  which  American 
f.irmers  are  now  being  paid  to  v^-ilhhold  from 
the  growing  of  crops  is  returned  to  produc- 
tion, the  additions  each  year  io  the  icorld 
gram  surplus  woiild  r.rreed  the  total  sur- 
pluses on  hand  at  the  t:me  the  peak  in  US. 
and  uorld  grain  stocks  teas  reached  in  1P61. 
If  the  additional  36  million  acres  now  with- 
held from  production  were  also  xo  be  re- 
turned to  crops,  the  anntial  uorld  gram 
surplus  uould  be  approximately  double  the 
record   total  accumulated   as  of   1961. 

4.  Hunger  does  not  spur  people  to  work 
harder.  On  the  contrary,  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition retard  economic  development.  Stud- 
ies show  that  poor  diets,  resulting  in  under- 
nutrition and  malnutrition,  reduce  working 
c;iicicncy  by  decreasing  refistance  to  disease, 
increasing  the  rate  of  absenteeism,  causing 
lethargy,  lack  of  initiative  and  drive,  and 
higher  accident  rates. 

5.  Adequate  diets  must  come  before  birth 
control  in  efforts  to  check  population  growth. 
Married  couples  will  not  adopt  artificial  birth 
control  practices  until  they  can  be  made  con- 
fident that  even  if  they  limit  the  number 
of  births,  a  child  or  two  or  three  will  live 
until  maturity.  Malnutrition  must  be  sub- 
stantially corrected  in  order  to  reduce  in- 
fant mortality  so  as  to  engender  the  confi- 
dence of  parents  that  their  babies  that  are 
born  will  survive. 

6.  The  present  United  States  recommenda- 
tion to  less  developed  countries  to  strive  for 
••national  self-sufficiency  in  food  production" 
is  contrary  to  the  interests  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  n.ost  of  the  developing 
countries. 

7.  It  is  demand  for  food,  not  supply,  that 
is  the  truly  limiting  problem.  The  world's 
modern  scientific  farmers  can  produce  all  the 
food  that  will  be  needed  throughout  the  cen- 
tury If  market  prices  are  raised  moderately. 
And  there  is  no  other  way  that  as  much  addi- 
tional food  can  be  obtained  as  quickly  or  as 
cheaply. 

Lewis  contends  that  as  a  general  rule, 
developing  countries  should  be  encouraged 
to  assign  their  first  and  highest  priorities 
to  expanding  their  manufacturing  sectors 
rattier  than  their  agriculture. 


These  ountries'  real  comparative  advan- 
l.ige    lies   in   their    low-wage    liUior.    whereas 
modern    a_'riculture    is    hiEhly    capital-    and 
bkills-iutensive.     Moreover,      world      market 
prices  lor  harm  commodities  are  chronically 
low,   SO   iliat   l.ibor  earnings   Irom   old-fabh- 
loned  farming  melhoUs  are  bound  to  be  p.ir- 
licuhirly  low.  Even  worse,  farm  prices  are  vul- 
nerable to  chronic  weakness  in  overburdened 
w.)rld  c.mmodiiy  maikets.'^  Ix>wis  cjntends. 
Dorlarmg  that  receni  "explosions  oi   riol- 
iiviz.  arson,  and  civil  disorder"   in   Americ;.n 
Cities  are  •'in  lari^e  measure  a  cielayed-aclion 
cost  of  Americas  R.uns  m  auncuiiural  effi- 
ciency "  Lewis  w.irns   that   "•-he  very  succc^a 
or  efforts  around  the  world  to  improve  agn- 
cull'.-.ral     efficiency     is    bound     to    result    in 
mai^sr.e  displacements  ol  human  l^bor  out  of 
f.irmuii,'."  He  argues   thai  pro.sperous  urban 
sectors  are  needed   in   the  developing  cuun- 
trles  to  supp.ort  adequate  educ.ilion.  health 
ctre.  and  r.uirltion  lor  the  children  ol  pov- 
erty-stricken  peasants  to  lit  tliem   lor  Jobs 
and  hie   in  the  city   before  difplucemeni  ol 
labor  out  of  farming  should  be  pressed. 

Lewis  contends  that  as  the  world's  greatest 
a-riculiural  producing  and  exporting  nalum, 
•  Tlie  United  Slates  ought  to  seek  improve- 
meni  in  l!ie  earninE;  power  of  tiie  world's 
hunsrv  billions  ai.  its  central  u.ternalional 
economic  policy."  He  claims  thai  other 
Amencih  exporters  of  cipiial-mtenEive.  f  >- 
phisticated  manufactured  g^aods  mid  services 
w.juld  benefit  also. 

Lewis  notes  liiai  "ihe  present-dav  pjpuia- 
t.ni  e:ip:osion  would  iraiibiate  directly  m'^^  a 
tremendous  boom  m  the  world's  lood  busi- 
ness If  'effective  demand'  were  to  reflect  the 
•..'ro'.vth  in  pjpui.ition  numbers.  More  food, 
aiid  belter  food,  are  lop-pnonty  wants  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  But  the  po- 
tential b:)om  in  the  food  business  has  not 
appeared.  The  reiison  is  that  buying  power 
lags  far  behind  needs  and  wants.  The  United 
sutes  and  o'„her  iidvanced  cjuniries  apply 
their  highest  lariS  b.irriers  against  the  prod- 
u'-ts  that  the  unskilled  w  jrkers  of  develop- 
ing countries  could  sell  to  earn  the  means 
ioT  buying  more  and  better  lood. 


SENATOR  TYDINGS  MEETS  THE 
PRESS 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Marvland  I  Mr.  Tydings]  appeared 
as  guest  on  the  television  program  "Meet 
the  Press"  on  Sunday,  June  9.  to  dis- 
cuss the  general  question  of  the  gim 
control  i^roposals  which  have  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  during  this  session. 

I  have  this  week  had  the  privilege  of 
reviewing  a  transcript  of  the  program  on 
which  the  Senator  was  questioned,  and 
I  have  read  it  with  great  interest.  While 
my  own  views  on  this  important  matter 
do  not  always  coincide  with  the  views  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  I  neverthe- 
less feel  that  the  questions  which  he  an- 
swered on  Meet  the  Press"  contribute 
in  a  valuable  way  to  the  discussion  which 
has  been  going  on. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  my  col- 
league has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  and  his  considerable  talents  to  the 
question  of  gun  control.  He  buttresses 
his  arguments  for  strict  control  with 
facts  which  bear  directly  on  the  prob- 
lem—an important  issue  to  which  I  know 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  bod.v  have 
been  giving  their  closest  attention. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  for 
his  diligence,  his  perseverance,  and  for 
his  persuasive  presentation  in  support 
of  the  legislation  to  which  he  has  devoted 
so  much  time.  His  statements  deserve 
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careful  consideration  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transcript  of  the  Senator  from  M*'T'- 
lands  appearance  on  Meet  the  Press" 
be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  belns  no  obiection  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows 

,  BroHdraat    June  9     19681 
Mirr  rHr  Phess 
PrcxlU'-etl  bv  Lawrence  E    Splvak 
Guest     Senrttor  Joseph  D   Tydlngs  ,  Demo- 
rrnt  of  Maryland  i 

Mr  Spivak  The  House  .-f  Representatives 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  this  week 
an  i>mnlbua  antl-crlme  bill  President  John- 
son criticized  its  Kun  control  provision  as  a 
half-way  measure  and  called  upon  Congresa 
to  give  the  country  the  gun  control  law  it 
needs 

Our  if\iest  todav  on  Meet  the  Press  Is  -Sen- 
ator Joseph  D  iSdlnKS.  Democrat  of  Mary- 
land a  leading  advocate  of  strong  gtin  con- 
trol legislation 

SenaWf  Tydlngs  is  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Jtldlclary  "Committee  .ind  a  Tormer  U  =5  At- 
torney U'T  the  Dlstrlc:  of  Maryland 

We  will  have  the  tlrst  nMestlons  from  Carl 
Stern  of  SBC  News 

Mr.  STrmN  Senator  despite  the  alleged 
half-way  gun  control  measures  in  the  Crime 
Control  Bill,  plus  whatever  constitutional  In- 
rtrmltles  It  might  have  would  you  recom- 
mend the  President  sign  if 

Senator  Tydini.s  Yes.  I  would  I  didn't 
support  all  measures  of  the  bill,  but  I  think 
he  should  sign  It 

Mr  STiniN  Additional  gun  control  meas- 
ures reaching  to  long  g\ms  are  to  be  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  this  week,  but  how 
could  any  of  these  pn:>po8ed  gun  limits  have 
helped  to  avoid  the  shooting  of  Senator 
Kennedy^ 

Senator  Ttdincs  The  specific  legUUtion 
which  would  be  a  mall  order  ban  on  long 
guns,  which  the  President  has  proposed, 
which  we  tried  to  amend  to  Title  IV  in  'he 
Senate  wouldn  '.  ^o  far  enough  in  my  judg- 
ment I  think  that  we  need  a  respjjusible. 
sane  gun  pollcv  in  this  country  which  would 
require  the  registration  of  all  guns,  just  as 
automobiles  and  which  would  require  'i 
license  to  purchase  .i  gtin  preferably  usued 
by  your  local  law  enforcement  •ifflcer  It  is 
just  tragic  that  in  all  of  the  western  cuilUa- 
llon  the  United  States  is  the  one  country 
with  an  insane  gun  policy  Our  gun  murder 
death  is  54  times  as  great  as  Oreat  Britain 
67  times  ai  great  iU  Japan  In  1962  there  were 
almost  5,000  gtin  mvirders  in  the  United 
States  and  less  than  30  In  Great  Britain  It 
Just  doesn  t  make  sense 

Mr  Stern  This  is  also  a  country,  though, 
that  has  had  big  city  disorders  This  has  pro- 
duced a  desire  in  many  people  to  obtain  a 
gun    Has  '.his  hurt  efforts  to  curb  guns^ 

Senator  Ttdincs  I  don  t  think  so  I  think  — 
a  responsible  licensing  provision  where  sour 
local  police  chief  would  have  to  .ipprove  vour 
license  llrsi.  a  license  could  be  Mi»uecl  lor  legi- 
timate supp<jrtlng  purpose,  for  hom«l  pn>tec- 
Uon,  a  ;egltlmate  purpose  That  Is  all  we  ask 
A  responsible  gun  law  I  don  t  think  it  would 
bother  the  persons  who  want  to  protect  their 
home 

Mr  Stern  Does  not  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, with  the  authorlzauon  of  Congress. 
still  sell  svirplus  guns  and  ammunltlcu  at 
bargain  prices' 

Senator  Typings  They  did  until  three 
months  ago.  and  it  was  a  national  disgrace 
Now  the  Pentagon  has  finally  stopped  selling 
surplus  guns  In  Detroit  last  summer  400 
police  officers  couldn  t  buy  surplus  carbines 
unul  they  joined  the  NRA  at  »5  a  year  For- 
tunately. I  think  the  Pentifgon  has  come  to 
their  senses 

Mr    Stern    Has  the  criticism  of  the  NRA 


been  fair'  Have  you  r)ertionally  been   under 
any  harassment  from  the  NRA' 

Senator  Tyoinos  Phe  NRA  Is  the  National 
Rifle  .AssiH-latlon  .As  you  know,  they  dont 
pay  taxes  Thev  have  Income  of  some  «5  mil- 
lion a  year  25  p>er  cent  of  that  Income  comes 
from  advertlsementa  sold  In  their  maga7ine, 
most  of  which  ,ire  purrhased  by  niunltions 
makers  and  so  forth  Ost.Misihly  they  repre- 
sent the  sportsmen  but  actually  they  are  the 
voice  of  the  munitions  makers  and  the  gun 
sellers  in  the  Uiuted  States  They  Jiave  a  tre- 
mendous amount  uf  power  In  the  Congress 
unfortunately,  in  state  Ifglslatures  Thev 
have  always  L>ppo»ed  any  type  <  f  responsible 
effective  gun  legislation 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In  the  past 
three  derades  only  one  sUte.  New  Jersev,  has 
ever  been  .ible  to  pass  a  Kir<ji\g  gun  control 
measure  over  NRA  oppofcltlon  Uf  course,  one 
uf  the  unfirtunate  aspects  by-pnducts.  Is 
that  niiiny  con.servatl<in  organizations  don  I 
really  look  into  the  matter  themselves  .md 
Just  blindly  follow  the  lead  of  the  NRA  in 
gun  reeulatlon  matters 

Mr  Downing  SenaU.r  Tydlngs  public 
sentiment  over  the  years  has  favored  strong 
gun  control  legislation  I  believe  a  poll  In  the 
thirties  showed  that  84  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple favored  a  strong  bill,  and  last  year  .:n- 
olher  poll  .showed  that  73  per  cent  favored 
guns  and  shot«uiis  being  registered  The 
NaUonal  Association  of  Police  Chiefs  ha*  sup- 
ported strong  legislation,  as  has  F  B  I  Di- 
rector Hoover 

With  all  this  appiirent  support,  how  .^  it 
IX)6Slble   for   the   Congress   to  ignore' 

SenaUjr  Tydings  The  National  Kitie  As- 
soi-latlon  MJid  the  other  fronts  for  the  v.trlous 
gun  makers  have  been  able  to  confuse  sports- 
men And  let  me  say  here  that  I  learned 
to  shoot  (lucks  at  my  fathers  knee  I  still 
liave  the  shotgun  my  father  gave  me  on  my 
Jlsl  birthday  I  love  to  sh<x)t  ducks  and  geese 
I  shoot  all  over  Maryland  But  the  .iverage 
sportsman  or  hunter  has  i>een  so  confuiied 
aud  misled  by  the  National  Ultle  .\s«ji-iation 
and  their  various  propaganda  missiles  that 
they  violently  react  against  any  type  •■f  re- 
sponsible or  siiiie  gtin  legislation  without 
even  realizing  what  u  In  it  They  have  been 
able  to-  the  NKA  and  the  various  gun  lob- 
lieo-  have  been  able  to  cx>nirol  swie  legisla- 
tures .aid  to  in  effect  control  really  the 
national  Congress  so  that  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  get  responsible  or  sane  gun  legisla- 
tion through  any  leglslaUve  body,  with  a  lew 
exceptions,    m    this   country 

Mr  DiJViNiNii  The  President  of  the  NRA 
Harold  (il.uisen  la  recently  quoted  .is  saying 
that  the  .\ssoclatlon  Is  not  a  lobby  .ind  that 
It  has  not  spent  a  single  dollar  over  the 
vears  lor  lobbying  (.peratlons. 

Senator  Tydinos  The  Association  has.  as 
I  have  indicated,  over  »5  mllllou  in  revenue 
They  keep  a  Uemendous  bureaucracy  or 
hierarchy,  the  NRA  working  here  in  Con- 
gress .As  fiir  as  I  .un  concerned,  ineir  prin- 
cipal job  is  to  conduct  surveillance  on  all 
responsible  gun  legislation  and  to  do  what- 
ever they  can  to  defeat  it  Ihey  spend  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  their  magazine  and  their 
••  arlous  mailings  they  send  out  to  hunters 
acro8«  the  United  suites  many  ol  which  are 
primarily  directed  at  efforts  to  kill  legisla- 
tion I  consider  them,  and  I  think  most  re- 
sponsible legislators,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  don  t  register  under  the  Ixibbving  Act. 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  in 
the  United  Stales 

Mr  Franki-i,  .Senator.  Id  like  to  ask  >ou 
.ibout  the  nature  of  this  lobbying,  but  hrst 
are  you  sajing  that  your  fellow  Senators, 
like  the  sportsmen,  are  also  confused  or  are 
they  Just  timid"* 

Senator  Tydin&s  I  think  many  o:  them 
.ire  actually  con!  used  Of  course,  bear  in 
nund  that  Congressmen  and  legislators  rep- 
resent their  constituency,  and  if  the  fe-reat 
majority  of  your  consUtuents  who  .support 
sane  gun  legislaUon  remain  silent  and  only 


your  very  vocal  sportsmen  write  In  call  in 
knd  talk  to  you.  you  are  likely  to  be  respon- 
sive til  vour  vocal  constituents 

Mr  h-RANKEL  Tell  us  about  this  lobbying 
How  does  It  really  work  In  terms  of  pres- 
sure 

senator    Tydincs     Ml    give    you    the    spe- 

The  way  it  would  work  the  minute  a  bill 
is  introduced  tor  Instance,  both  Senator 
Kennedys,  myself  and  others,  have  intro- 
(lured  each  vear  responsible  gun  legislation, 
mall  order  ban  on  sale  of  pistols  and  rifles 
The  niliuiie  that  bill  Is  Introduced,  thev 
send  a  bulletin  to  all  their  some  900  000 
members  giving  the  bill  and  giving  their 
views  on  It  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  and 
the  way  I  know  the  response  is  because  the 
.NRA  misspelled  my  name  They  put  It 
T-l-d-l-n-g-s  instead  of  '  Ty.  "  and  I  got 
hlerallv  thousands  (  f  letters  and  postcards 
from  my  constituents  all  misspelling  my 
u.ime  and  all  giving  the  line  that  was  In  the 
propaganda  issued  by  the  NRA.  And  this  l-s 
done  with  every  stale  legislator,  everv  city 
councilman  and  every  congressman  »cros.s 
tile  naUon.  and  ine.inwhlle  your  average  t^w- 
paving  moderate  ciuzen  site  back  and  does 
nothing. 

Mr  Frankel  But  Is  It  the  function  of— 
lets  .=  av  Senal<5r  Mike  Mansfield,  a  national 
figure  the  Majority  Leader  of  your  party- 
is  it  his  function  merely  to  respond  to  b 
\olume  of  mall,  especially  if  he  should  rec- 
ogni7«  It  as  being  essentially  organl7.c<r'  Doe.s 
his  thinking  on  an  Issue  stop  at  that  point  ' 
Senator  Tydings,  Of  course  not,  but  It  is 
hound  to  be  an  Influence,  particularly  If  you 
are  a  sUte  which  Is  small  In  population  and 
It  .i  great  majority  of  the  people  arc  misled 
m  that  state,  or  some  of  them,  or  the  leader.-- 
vou  .ire  bound  to  be  affected  by  it 

Mr    FRANKtx    Even  If.  as  the  polls  suggest 
f  jur  out  of  hve  voters  feel  the  other  way? 

SenaU)r  Tydings  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
the  }>olls  that  count.  It  is  the  constituents 
or  your  people  back  home  who  t-ike  the 
trouble  t.i  cont.ict  you 

Mr  Barth  Senator.  Just  following  up 
Max  Frankels  question,  would  It  be  uselul 
to  Congress  to  have  some  mall  from  people 
who  arent  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association^  Would  that  be  an  elleciive 
ihliu;'' 

Senator  Tydings  I  think  absolutely  It  i= 
liigh  time  Particularly  in  the  southern  statr  ■ 
and  in  the  western  states  where  your  NRA 
IS  so  powerful  or  your  right  wing  extreimsl,' 
which  oppose  any  type  of  sane  pun  l.iw  are 
strong  I  think  It  is  absolutely  mandatory 
that  we  get  some  support  at  the  ^'rass  roots 

level 

Mr  Barth  You  know  that  there  are  some- 
thing like  100  million  guns  In  private  pos- 
session, m  private  hands  in  the  Uniu-.l 
St  ales  ■' 

Senator    Tydings    That    Is    a    conservative 

r.gure, 

Mr  Barth  Can  anything  effective  be  done 
about  the  gun  problem  without  some  meas- 
ures designed  to  dry  up  the  availability  of 
puns  In  private  hands 

Senator  Tydings  As  I  indicated  carlur 
Mr  Barth.  I  think  the  legislation  which  wt 
pas.sed  and  which  the  President  proposes, 
which  we  tried  to  pass.  Is  a  minimal  step 
I  think  to  have  responsible,  sane  gun  legis- 
lation, we  have  to  do  what  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  western  nations  do.  have  gun  reg- 
islrailon  laws  and  require  a  license  for  the 
purchase  of  a  t'lre-arm 

You  notice  yesterday  when  they  picked  uii 
the  .-"ssassln  of  Martin  Luther  King,  or  at 
least  a  man  accused  of  being  involved  with 
Martin  Luther  King,  they  picked  him  up  on 
the  charge  of  possessing  an  uncertitlcated 
tmregisiered  firearm  I  think  that  Is  the  least 
we  can  do  in  this  country. 

Mr    Barth    Registration,  It  seems  U]  me   is 
lairlv   nunmial  Ux), 

Senator  Tydings    Plus  licensing. 
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Mr  Barth  What  do  you  think  about  con- 
fiscation of  available  firearms,  particularly 
pistols,  and  a  pistol  permit  program  under 
which  these  deadly  v.eapons  would  be  al- 
lowed In  the  hands  only  of  military  person- 
nel and  police  authorities  and  citizens  who 
are  determined  to  have  a  need  of  them,  say 
lor  .seU-protecllon? 

Senator  Tydings  Mr  Barlh.  the  Japanese 
have  a  law  which  prohibits  anyone  owning 
a  pistol  except  a  police  officer,  I  wouldn't 
propose  to  go  that  lar.  What  I  would  pro- 
pose—and incidentally.  I  am  drafting  legis- 
lation which  I  intend  to  introduce  next 
week,  sane  pun  legislation,  which  would  re- 
<iulre  a  license  It  would  give  a  period  of 
time  for  the  states  to  set  up  their  own  en- 
abling legislation,  because  the  states  should 
do  It.  but  If  they  dont.  would  require  each 
person  to  register  his  firearm  and  to  secure 
a  license  lor  it. 

In  the  case  of  a  hand  gun.  the  license 
would  liave  to  be  is.,ucd  by  your  local  law 
enforcement  officer,  and  you  would  have  to 
use  it  either  lor  a  hunting  purpose  or  you 
would  need  it  to  protect  yair  house  or  your 
property  You  couldn  t  have  a  criminal  rec- 
ord and  the  police  would  have  a  chance  to 
check  It  out. 

1  think  that  Is  a  minimum  step,  a  respon- 
sible step,  and  11  you  couldn't  meet  those 
requirements,  then":  think  that  the  govern- 
ment  shoulld  pay  you  Just  compensation 
and  vou  should  turn  it  in.  A  person,  say. 
who  IS  an  alcoholic,  who  has  a  record  of 
conviction  involved  In  riots  or  a  felony,  they 
shouldn't  be  permitted  to  own  a  gun.  The 
gun  should  be  turned  in  and  confiscated. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Senator,  may  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion? If  you  are  against  the  gun  control 
provisions  of  this  anti-crlme  bill,  why  do 
you  want  the  President  to  sign  the  bill?  Why 
doe-.-,n'l — 

Senator  Tydings.  I  am  not  against  it.  X 
fought  for  them,  Mr.  Splvivk.  I  was  one  of 
the  lloor  leaders  I  fieht  for  every  step  I 
can  get. 

Mr.  Spivak,  You  think  they  are  not  strong 
enouph? 

Senator  Tydings.  Definitely  they  are  not 
strong  enough,  but  I  think  they  are  much 
better  than  nothing,  I  fought  too  long  In 
:he  Senate  trying  to  get  Just  this  minimal 
sateguard  for  the  American  people  to  want 
the  President  to  veto  it,  I  think  we  neeed  all 
the  protection  we  cm  pet.  and  I  urge  him 
to  sipn  it. 

Mr  Spivak.  But  the  state  of  public  opinion 
today  being  what  It  Is.  if  you  started  all  over 
again,  wouldn't  you  be  more  likely  to  get  a 
strong  bill  if  he"  vetoed  It  and  you  started 
all  over  again? 

Senator  Tydings.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Spivak. 
That  is  always  a  possiblllly.  but  that  is  a 
httle  illusory  and  I  Just  don't  want  to  take 
the  chance.  1  would  rather  try  to  strengthen 
what  we  have  got  rather  than  lose  that  mini- 
mal  safeguard,  as  minimal   as  it  is. 

Mr  Stern.  A  criminal  by  definition  is 
someone  who  breaks  the  law.  It  is  said  of 
what  value  would  more  laws  be  if  In  fact 
criminals  will  continue  to  get  puns  anyway? 
Senator  Tydings.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
more  laws.  It  is  keeping  a  pistol  or  a  deadly 
weapon  out  of  the  hands  of  a  criminal. 

Take  Detroit  l.'ist  simuner.  Michigan  has  a 
law  which  says  you  can't  sell  a  pistol  to  a 
convicted  felon,  and  yet  all  they  had  to  do 
m  Detroit — and  the  weapons  confiscated 
alter  the  riots  show  that,  I  think — 70  or  80 
per  cent  of  the  Individuals  Involved  had 
prior  criminal  records,  couldn't  purchase  a 
weapon  in  Miclugan,  so  they  hopped  In  their 
car.  sped  over  the  state  line  Into  Ohio,  bought 
a  Saturday  night  special  for  eight  or  ten 
bucks  at  the  store  down  there  In  Ohio,  To- 
ledo, and  came  back  in  and  used  it  for  what- 
ever purpose  they  wanted. 

We  have  got  to  try  to  keep  the  guns  out 
o;  the  hands  of  individuals, 

Y'ou  hear  the  argument,  the  NRA  and  the 
gun   lobby  ^av    ■*ell,  Just  make  the  penalty 


greater  on  the  possession  of  guns.  That  Is  a 
lot  of  baloney.  We  have  the  toughest  penal- 
ties In  the  world  for  guns  involved  in  a 
murder  or  robbery  or  anything,  and  yet  we 
have  67  times  the  rate  of  gun  murder  deaths 
here  that  they  do  In  Japan,  where  they  keep 
the  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals,  or  54 
times  as  great  a  murder  rale  as  they  do  in 
Great  Britain.  I  mean  the  answer  Is  to  limit 
the  possession  of  firearms,  to  stop  them  from 
getting  into  the  hands  of  criminals,  nar- 
ccitlcs  addicts,  alcoholics,  before — 

Mr.  Stekn.  Last  July  during  hearings  of 
the  Senate  Sutacommltice  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. Senator  Hruska  of  Nebra.ska  pointed 
out  that  only  17.000  New  Y'orkers,  for  ex- 
ample, have  guns  legally.  He  said.  The  in- 
truder breaking  into  an  apartment  has  it 
made  because  he  knows  there  is  no  one  to 
shoot  back."  In  essence,  he  is  saying  re- 
strictions on  guns  encourage  crime.  What 
is  your  response  to  that? 

Senator  Tydings.  Well,  thai  is  a  misleading 
argument. 

First  of  all.  in  New  Y'ork.  with  the  SuUivau 
law,  you  are  permitted  to  have  a  pistol  for 
the  safety  of  your  home  or  your  store,  so 
that  wipes  that  argument  right  out. 

In  New  York  they  s.iy  you  cant  purchase  a 
pistol  If  you  have  a  criminal  record,  and  they 
give  the  police  an  opportunity  to  check  your 
criminal  record  and  the  background.  I  might 
point  out  that  in  New  York  both  the  mur- 
der rate  and  the  gun  murder  rate  are  far 
below  that  of  western  states  and  southern 
states  that  don't  have  any  responsible  gun 
regulation. 

In  the  last  five  years  In  the  United  States. 
I  think  there  were  335  police  officers  mur- 
dered. 96  percent  of  them  were  shot  down 
with  guns.  In  all  of  the  eastern  slates,  all 
of  the  northeastern  slates,  there  were  less 
than  60  police  officers  killed.  In  the  south- 
ern states  where  they  have  Utile  or  no  gun 
regulation.  151  police  officers  were  killed,  shot 
down  with  guns. 

I  mean  It  shows  that  where  you  even  lake 
minimal  efforts — and  certainly  the  north- 
eastern states  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but 
even  minimal  efforts  help. 

Mr.  Downing.  Senator,  opponents  also 
maintain  that  there  Is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  gun  control  laws  and  the  level 
of  crime.  They  say  the  target  is  wrong,  that 
the  real  causes  are  social  and  econoimj,  so 
why  pick  on  them? 

Senator  Tydings.  Let  me  say  this,  no  one. 
least  of  all  myself,  would  advocate  that  gun 
law  Is  the  answer  lo  crime.  It  is  a  tremen- 
dous first  step.  It  has  been  requested  as  a 
matter  of  fact  begged  for,  by  police  chiefs 
from  all  over  the  country,  I  do  think  that  If 
we  are  going  to  meet  the  problems  of  crime, 
in  addition  to  responsible  gun  legislation  we 
have  got  to  pay  decent  salaries  lo  our  law- 
enforcement  officials,  give  them  decent  edu- 
cation and  back  them  up.  And  in  the  long 
ruu  if  'we  are  going  to  do  anything  we  have 
got  to  try  to  do  something  about  the  en- 
vironment which  makes  it  so  likely  that 
crime  is  going  to  take  place. 

A  little  more  long-winded  answer  to  your 
question:  We  have  a  great  quarterback  with 
the  Baltimore  Colts,  John  Uniws.  If  John 
Uniias  in  the  first  play  of  a  practice  game 
were  to  liave  his  arm  broken,  a  compound 
fracture,  with  bones  slicking  out  in  three 
places,  the  first  thing  we  would  have  to  do. 
or  the  trainer  would  do.  is  try  to  gel  him 
some  sedative  or  novocain  to  deaden  the  pain 
That  is  the  immediate  problem  with  crime. 
We  have  got  to  beef  up  the  police  force,  do 
something  about  the  law  enforcement  officer 
on  the  beat,  help  him,  pay  him  But  if  they 
Ignore  the  broken  arm.  it  the  doctor  didn't 
come  in  and  set  that  bone,  put  it  in  a  cast, 
John  Unitas  could  never  piay  football  again. 
And  if  we  sit  back  and  doii'l  do  anything 
about  the  conditions  in  the  cities,  about  Job 
opporiunitles,  about  providing  a  decent  edu- 
cation for  the  children  in  the  ghettoes,  about 
providing  decent  housing,  we  are  never  going 


to  solve  the  problem  of  crime,  and  of  course 
I  think  that  Is  In  the  long  run.  That  Is  of 
course  the  major  approach  we  have  to  make. 
Mr.  Frankel.  Senator,  the  things  you  Just 
said  v,ere  reminiscent,  of  course,  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  and  the  things  he  was  say- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  that  is  no  accident  be- 
c.iuse  vou  were  close  to  him.  Is  it  too  soon 
to  ask  what  happens  now  to  the  people  who 
were  allied  with  him  aud  who  felt  that  he 
stood  for  things  that  other  people  in  the 
Party  did  not? 

Senator  Tydings.  I  don't  know  that  anyone 
;it  this  particular  time,  any  of  us  who  were 
close  to  senator  Kennedy,  really  knows  what 
\i,-e  are  thinking,  what  we  are  doing.  Y'ester- 
day,  as  you  know,  was  just  too  much.  But  I 
do  know  this:  I  don't  see  how  we  can  just  go 
back  to  politics  as  usual,  how  we  can  Just 
.support  somebody  or  anybody  who  is  not 
willing  to  speak  up  courageously  as  he  did 
.ibout  the  problems  which  divide  our  socieiy, 
;it>out  the  problems  of  racial  hatred,  of  black 
against  white,  about  the  disallected  groups 
within  our  society,  about  the  problem  of 
ihls  pha.5tly  war  in  Vietnam,  I  Just  don't  see 
how  we  ciui  go  back  lo  that  "politics  as 
usual." 

Mr.  Frankel.  Are  you  -suggesting  that 
neither  the  President  in  iiis  way  or  the  Vice 
President  in  his— that  they  are  politics  ni 
usual? 

Senator  Tydings.  I  am  not  suggesting  any- 
thing. Mr.  Frankel.  I  am  Just  telling  you  how 
one  man  who  was  inspired  by  Robert  Ken- 
nedy and  his  brother  feels,  and  It  Is  difficult 
to  s.iy  anything  today,  particularly  after 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Fr.^nkel.  Let  me  ask  you:  the  Presi- 
dent seemed  to  feel  that  the  horror  of  this 
shooung  at  least  might  galvanize  the  Con- 
gress, at  least  In  this  small  respect,  on  heel- 
ing up  the  gun  bill  Is  it  your  judgment  after 
the  fights  that  you  have  been  through  in 
this  same  cause  in  the  Senate — and  that  you 
lost,  really,  on  the  way  to  moving  this  bill 
through—that  the  shooting  was  enough  to 
change  enough  votes? 

Senator  Tydings.  No.  I  think  the  President 
was  wrong  Nothing  is  going  to  move  the  Con- 
press,  nothing  is  going  to  move  the  state 
iegislaiures  across  Ihe  country  except  a  most 
treinendoius  outpouring  of  demands  from  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  It  is  only  the  people 
who  are  going  lo  do  it.  The  Congress  is  not 
going  lo  change;  we  are  not  going  to  gel  a 
bill  Dirough  the  Senate  unless  the  people 
themselves  get  on  the  telephone  and  get  hold 
of  llieir  Senators  and  say.  "We  demand  ac- 
tion "  I  think  the  President  is  dead  wrong 
Mr.  Frankel.  Do  you  think  the  Admiiiis- 
traiiou  and  the  President  may  have  done 
enough  to  arouse  that  kind  of  support? 

Senator  Tydings.  I  think— I  am  delighted 
with  the  statement  that  the  President  made 
yesterday  but  generally  the  leadership— and 
I  might  s. IV  the  Republican  leadership — has 
not  met  lis  responsibilities,  Richard  Nixon 
just  several  weeks  ago  issued  a  white  paper 
on  crime,  li  took  six  pages  ol  fine  print  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  He  talked  about 
everything,  and  he  conspicuously  avoided 
any  mention  whatsoever  of  gun  control. 

If  we  have  that  kind  of  leadership  and 
limiuitv  and  fear  of  the  gun  lobbies,  we  are 
never  going  to  get  a  responsible  legislative 
progr.iin 
'  Mr.  Spivak.  Cientlcmen.  v,e  hive  less  ih.iii 
two  nunuies. 

Mr.  Bahih.  Id  like  to  ask  sonieihing  about 
ihe  Icp.il  problems  involved  in  gun  legisla- 
tion. 

Y'ou  spoke  earlier  of  a  permit  system  for 
the  pusses-sion  ol  pistols  and  the  registration 
Ol  firearms.  Can  the  Feder^d  Government, 
under  ihe  commerce  power.  I  suppose,  act 
effectuelj  m  this  field,  or  must  a  part  ol  tiie 
control  be  left  to  local  legislation? 

Senator  1  ydings.  No.  we  can  con.stiluiion- 
;aiv  act.  It  has  been  p.issed  by  the  Suprenif 
Court  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1934  aim 
again  ;n  1938.  My  proposal  would  be  to  give 
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the  stAt«8  a  p*rlfxl  of  Umi  to  act  Hopefully 
ihey  would,  but  If  they  didn't  then  we  have 
ii  re«ip<'nj(lblllty  to  net. 

Mr  Babth  Could  the  Federal  Oovernment 
eonftscate  jfiins,  take  them  \way  from  people 
who  ought  not  Tfi  have  them' 

Senator  Tydincs  Oh.  I  think  they  could, 
yen 

Mr.  Spn-AK  3en.\tor,  the  United  States  hn« 
be«n  called  the  raoet  lawless  nation  In  the 
world.    Do   you    think    that    Is   so? 

Senator  Tydincs.  I  dont  know  nil  the  sta- 
tistics, but  tn-sofar  as  gun  murders  .ire  con- 
cerned, I  wi'Uld  have  to  ,,nswer.  lliut  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  Spiv.ak  Oentlemen,  on  that  note,  I  lun 
afraid  we  must  end 

I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt  but  our  time  Is  up. 

Thanlt  vuu,  r>en.itor  Tydings,  for  being 
with   us   tMl   V  '11    ■.:>•*■•   •"'•   ''-e»8. 


MO:^DAY   HOLIDAY    BILL   WILL 
BENEFIT   ALL 

Mr.  SMATHERS  Mr,  President,  Syl- 
via Porter,  the  syndicated  columnist,  is 
an  extremely  knouledeeable  writer  on 
ftii'in^s  and  financial  affairs.  She  was 
among  the  first  of  the  nationally  known 
columtusts  to  reco^'nize  the  benefits  of 
Monday  holiday  legislation  and  has  on 
many  occasions  written  clearly  and 
lucidly  \n  behalf  of  such  a  bill.  As  one 
who  sponsortxl  legislation  in  the  Senate 
to  establish  a  Monday  holiday  plan,  I 
was  plea.<ed  to  be  present  on  June  -8. 
1968.  when  'he  President  si-ned  into  law 
H  R.  15951.  an  act  to  provide  for  the  uni- 
form annual  observances  of  certain  legal 
public  holidays,  beginnmg  on  Jaiiu- 
ai-y  1.  1971. 

In  a  column  publi.shed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evenink:  Star  of  July  18.  1968, 
Miss  Porter  set  out  the  benefits  that  will 
accrue  from  this  legislation  At  the  .«;ame 
time,  she  dis[)elled  some  of  the  myths 
and  misconceptions  alxiut  what  uniform 
Monday  holidays  will  do.  In  my  view, 
this  column  is  an  t'xccllent  presentation 
on  the  Monday  holiday  plan  and  de- 
.serves  the  attention  of  Senators  I  there- 
fore ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss 
Porter  s  coliunn.  entitled  Monday  Holi- 
day Benefits."  be  printed  :n  ihe  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MiiWDAY-HoMD.AV    B«NEriTS 

1  By  Sylvia  Porteri 

Whether  vou  have  four  extra  three-day 
weekends  each  year,  from  this  date  un,  wUI 
defx-nd  un  wtiere  you  live  Now  thut  Presl- 
(l«nt  Jc.hns<.>n  iias  signed  the  Monday  HoU- 
dav  1..4W  fc  r  federal  employees  .ind  District 
of  Columbia  residents  beginning  Jan.  1. 
1971.  the  .states  will  t)«  stumbling  over  each 
other  to  beat  this  deadline. 

Massachusetts  has  already  put  through  a 
Monday  Holiday  law  to  begin  In  1969— the 
nrst  of  Its  Hind  m  the  tJnited  States.  The 
legislatures  of  47  states  will  meet  next  year 
.md  It  s  a  cmch  that  Monday  Holiday  laws 
will  get  high  priority 

Here's  whats  ahead: 

Wa.shlngtons  birthday  will  be  celebrated 
on  the  liurd  Monday  In  February, 

Memorial  Day  will  be  the  lost  Monday  In 
M.»y; 

Veterans  Day  will  be  observed  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October; 

And  a  new  national  holiday,  Columbus 
Day.  will  always  fall  on  the  second  Monday 
m  October 

Over  and  obove  the  obvious  benefit  of  mul- 
tiplying  the   number   of   long   weekends   we 


will  have  will  be  'Ignmcant  fringe  benefits 
For  Instance,  the  law  will : 

1  Provide  tens  of  thousnnd.s  of  new  jobs 
in  the  MO-bilUon-B-year  I'  H  travel  Indus- 
try Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  jobs  will  be 
for  the  unskilled  and  the  seml-skliled,  and 
thus  the  Isw  could  become  an  impurt.mt  new 
wenpon  m  the  national  war  on  poverty 

2  Mean  .•ubst.intlal  sums  of  extra  tax 
money  In  towns  imd  cities  throughout  the 
United  ?.t.'»te«.  in  the  form  I'f  local  taxes  ]-«ld 
by  tourists  and  travelers  on  gasoline,  clga- 
retlen  and  other  purchases 

3  Be  sn  Import.int  boost  fcr  virtually  every 
segment  cf  the  travel  Industry,  an  industry 
which  has  become  one  of  the  top  three  in- 
come-producers m  every  one  of  the  50  states. 
AccordlP<r  to  a  btudv  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciktliin  <'f  Travel  Organizations,  a  recent 
three-dny  hijUd.iy  weekend  boosted  business 
for  one  niAjor  airline  19  percent,  for  a  resort 
hotel  IG  pt-rcent,  for  a  sightseeing  firm  40 
percent  According  to  Vermont's  Oov  Philip 
Hotr.  xlinply  switching  Oeorge  Washington's 
Birthday  <  elebratlon  to  a  Monday  would 
mean  an  extra  $1  million  for  that  state's  ski 
industry. 

4.  Shksh  .tbsenteeism  at  businesses  and 
schools  by  eliminating  the  cosily  problem 
of  midweek  ^hutdowns 

5  Expand  todays  miiltlbllllon-doUnr  do- 
it-yourself  industry,  which  will  In  turn  bene- 
fit nil  types  of  gardening  and  home  remodel- 
ing products. 

The  I:»w  could  even  help  to  narrow  the  g.ip 
m  uur  International  balance  of  payments. 
Pour  extra  long  weekends  each  year  would 
probably  encourage  nUlllons  of  American 
f.imlUes  to  take  "vacatlonettes "  In  the 
United  St-ttes  As  a  result,  they  would  spend 
.1  i.irger  proportion  of  their  vacation  money 
at  home  instead  of  spending  all  of  it  on  a 
trip  abroad 

It  would  NOT  mean  a  periodic  blood  bath 
on  the  highways  According  to  the  National 
s.ilety  Council,  the  single  mid-week  holiday 
when  millions  are  racing  to  get  to  their  des- 
tlnAtlons  .ind  back  In  Just  36  hours  or  so.  I' 
far  more  d.ingerous  than  the  more  leisurely 
three-day  weekend. 

The  law.  in  sum.  will  give  us  much  more 
than  a  welcome  increase  in  opportunities  to 
travel,  visit  Inends  and  family  away  from 
home,  putter  around  the  house  and  Just 
plain  sit.  It  win  also  give  our  economy  major 
fringe  benenu 


THE  AIR  PIRACY  DILEMMA 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  ;ust 
last  week,  the  public  suffered  yet  anotlier 
airline  hijackin.t;  in  an  incredible  .>eries 
that  appears  to  have  no  end  A  number 
of  proposals  have  been  offered  to  curb 
these  acts  of  piracy,  including;  one  by  me 
last  year  to  seal  off  the  pilot's  cabin  and 
arm  the  flight  crew,  but  really  no  defin- 
itive solutions  havf  been  found  as  yet. 

Public  Law  87-197  winch  was  passed 
by  Confeire.ss  in  1961  provides  for  the 
death  i)enalty  to  be  impo.st'd  on  anyone 
who  commit.-i  or  attempts  to  commit  air- 
craft piracy,  though  when  a  i>lea  of 
ttuilty  or  when  a  plea  of  not  nuilty  with 
a  waiver  of  the  right  to  a  jury  trial 
has  been  made,  a  mirumum  alternative 
penalty  of  20  years  imprisonment  may  be 
applied. 

Now  these  are  rather  stiff  forms  of 
punishment  to  say  the  least,  yet  their 
deterrent  effect  has  apparently  been  al- 
most nil  What  more  can  be  done :^  Pro- 
viding armed  '-;uards  wouid  not  only  be 
expensive,  but  would  also  invite  a  lun- 
tight,  which  at  30.000  I'eet  in  a  pres- 
surized plane,  is  a  sure  route  to  disaster. 
Another  approach  would  be  to  .search  all 


pasrenpers.  perhaps  even  with  the  aid 
of  a  metal  detector  But  this  system  too 
would  be  expensive  In  addition,  llic  de- 
lays impo.sed  by  such  a  time-con;  umuv; 
operation  would  worsen  the  already  se- 
rious problem  of  i\ight  schcduhnR  and 
minht  i^'reatly  l.anipcr  t'.c  continued 
trowlh  of  our  airline  industry. 

In  sum.  there  may  be  very  little  t!iat 
can  be  done  immediat'-ly  to  lialt  the  cur- 
rent outbreak  ol  aircraft  liijackinps,  met 
of  which  involv?  pconle  who  want  to  po 
to  Cuba.  In  the  Ions-term,  howt  ver,  per- 
haps the  prospects  for  '^u"ccs'-■lul  action 
are  better.  For  example,  the  State  De- 
partment has  told  tlie  Cuban  Govern- 
ment that  Itjc  United  States  i:;  wiUinc  to 
allow  Cubans  w  !io  want  to  return  home  to 
do  so.  perhaps  u.sinu  the  twice  daily 
shultel  fliL'hts  that  arc  now  brinuinu  ref- 
u'.rees  from  Cuba  to  the  United  Stales 
and  returning  lari;ely  empty.  This  v  ould 
provide  a  legitimate  means  cf  return 
rather  than  forcing  iiome:5ick  Cubans  to 
resort  to  lUeiial  methods,  such  as  hi- 
jacking, in  order  to  pet  back. 

Another  even  longer  ranee  approach 
involves  a  careful  study  of  the  types  of 
individuals  who  comnnt  such  rets  Tins 
type  of  examination  mi^;ht  bettor  enable 
the  authorities  to  jirevcnt  ratlicr  than 
suppress  these  crimes.  Aj;ain  ii  mipht  not. 
But  surely  a  tliorouph  survey  of  the  j  rob- 
1cm  will  k-ad  to  some  constructive  alter- 
natives mat  can  provide  security  \Mtli- 
oiit  raisins  risks  in  other  areas. 

It  is  this  belief  which  has  led  me  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr. 
Alan  Boyd,  to  undertake  an  immediate 
investisalion  to  look  into  these  and  other 
(luestions  wlulc  reviewing  of  current 
measures  being  to  curtail  acts  of  sky- 
jackmu  ' 

Mr.  President,  these  are  at  best  ha/.y 
suggestions  to  a  problem  that  demands 
the  mast  thorough  investigation.  Even  m 
the  long-term  the  obstacles  are  formida- 
ble. As  Virginia  Prewett  noted  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  the  hijackers  plaguing  US  air- 
lines have  been  an  odd  lot.  In  fact,  many 
of  those  forcing  planes  to  Cuba  l^.ave  not 
been  Cubans,  but  mental  cases  and 
fugitives  from  American  justice.  One 
hijacker  believed  himself  to  be  a  rein- 
carnated pirate  from  the  Spanish  Main. 
I'tw  ditticuUies  of  preventing  or  dissuad- 
ing such  a  person  from  acting  are  over- 
wdelming  — short  of  administering  psy- 
ctiological  examinations  to  every  poten- 
tial airline  passentzer. 

Aside  from  the  almost  inipossible  d.lfi- 
cuity  of  deterring,  let  alone  detecting 
mixed-up  hiijpies.  fugitives,  political  ex- 
tremists and  psycliopaths.  we  must  also 
contend  with  the  fact  that  even  such  a 
mild  proposal  as  the  one  to  allow  Cubans 
to  ro  home  is  unlikely  t-o  succeed.  Any 
such  suggestion  is  dependent  upon  Cas- 
tro s  willingness  to  cooperate.  If  he  re- 
fuses to  permit  it.  then  all  our  good 
intentions  are  to  no  avail  Even  if  he  does 
accept  our  offer,  it  would  probably  not 
satisfy  the  derranced  minds  most  likely 
to  hijack  airplanes  anyway.  And  it  cer- 
tainly would  not  halt  air  piracy  by  Amer- 
icans, as  they  would  not  be  qualified  for 
any  reg'iilar  repatriation  flights  to  Cuba. 

We  h.ave  been  lucky  so  far.  No  one  has 
been  killed,  and  our  planes  have  been  re- 
turned  Wi  might  not  be  so  fortunate  in 
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tlie  future  unless  we  act  decisively  now 
to  1  educe  the  threat.  Most  of  the  sugges- 
tions offered  to  date  are  imperfect.  But 
at  least  they  are  a  start.  With  them  as  a 
foundation  a  top  priority  task  force  ought 
to  get  results. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiat  the  article  written  by  'Virginia  Prew- 
ett. and  iiublished  in  the  Washington 
Dailv  News,  a  companion  story  on  the 
most  recent  air  piracy  incident,  and  my 
let  lei  to  Secretary  Boyd  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  lollow's: 

From  ihe  VVa.shinglon  Daily  News. 
July  18.  19681 

bKV.IACK    CoTlEDOWN — 'GRENADE  '    WAS    A 

Shave  Lotion 

MtAMi.  July  18 The  big  Americiin  jetliner 
t.ixicd  to  ii  .'■top  at  the  Huvana  airport  and 
Cuban  soldiers  quickly  rushed  aboard.  A  grin 
spread  across  the  lace  of  a  dark-skinned 
youth  clasping  a  package. 

With  a  nourish,  he  unwrapped  the  package 
and  held  up  its  contents  for  the  oilier  63 
pa-ssentters  and  crew  members  to  see.  The 
■  hand  grenade  "  which  the  youth  had  used 
to  hijack  the  Los  AnKeles-to-Miami  flight  was 
a  bottle  of  alter  sliave  lotion. 

Snullng.  the  youth  in  a  polo-shirt  and  tight 
IJaiits  stuck  a  38  caliber  pistol  Into  his  pocket 
:iiid  walked  oil  the  plane  in  a  show  of  com- 
radeblu[)  with  the  soldiers. 

Thus  was  completed  yesterday  the  13th  hi- 
jacking this  year  of  a  plane  to  Cuba.  Even 
the  Cubans  appeared  to  be  wearying  of  the 
incidents. 

They  told  nie  they  don't  want  the  people 
of  .America  bending  just  anybody  down  here." 
said  the  pilot  of  the  National  Airjines  plane. 
Capt.  Sidney  L.  Oliver.  They  said  they  want 
to  know  who  these  people  are  before  they 
come  here  ■ 

The  passengers,  who  returned  aboard  a 
Cuban  reluvrce  flight  several  hours  after  the 
jetliner  came  back  with  only  its  crew,  indi- 
cated tliey  were  not  given  the  red-carpet 
treaiment  usually  accorded  hijacked  flights. 

One  passenger  recovering  from  a  spinal 
siirijery  collapsed  aboard  the  plane  and  was 
taken  otf  at  Havana  in  a  stretcher.  John 
Morgan.  42.  of  San  Francisco,  returned  with 
the  other  passengers  to  Miami,  walking  with 
the  aid  of  a  cane.  He  said,  "My  nerves  Just 
went  to  pieces  for  a  minute." 

HAS    NO  ANSWER 

Capt.  Oliver  said  on  his  return  that  lie  had 
no  answer  to  the  problem  of  nlr  piracy. 

■  I  don't  think  there's  anything  that  can  be 
done,  except  searching  everybody  getting  on 
a  plane,  and  that's  impossible,"  said  Capt. 
Oliver,  a  veteran  of  23  years  with  the  airline. 

Washington  officials  have  said  much  the 
same  thing.  Their  only  step  toward  stopping 
hijackings  has  been  an  offer  of  letting  home- 
sick Cubans  fly  back  to  their  Island  on  the 
southbound  leg  of  the  daily  "freedom 
flights  "  lor  refugees  from  the  Castro  regime, 
■yesterday's  hijacker  hadn't  heard  of  the  offer, 
and  Ciibiro  hasn't  agreed  to  it  anyway. 

The  hijacker  was  a  young  Cuban  who  told 
Spanish-speaking  .stewardess  Kathleen  Dick- 
inson he  was  2'S.  l-.ad  a  family  in  Cviba  he 
was  anxious  to  see  again,  and  that  "Fidel 
Castro  ordered  me  back  to  Havana  dead  or 
alive." 

He  gave  hi^  iinnie  to  the  airline  as  R.  Her- 
nandez He  bo.irded  the  Hotiston-New  Or- 
leans-Miami flight  at  Los  Angeles  at  the  last 
minute  He  paid  for  his  ticket  in  cash.  He 
didn't   have  a  reservation. 

Ten  minutes  nft^r  the  takeoff  from  Hous- 
\n\.  Capt.  Oliver  said,  the  man  showed  Miss 
Dickinson  the  gun  and  waved  the  handker- 
chief-wrapped "hand  grenade"  In  his  left 
li..nd   He  inutii->iied  toward  t'ne  cockpit. 


SEES    THE    CL'N 

Fliglil  engineer  Charles  J.  Vile  looked  thru 
a  viewing  hole  in  Die  cockpit  door  when  he 
heard  the  loud  knocking,  and  saw  the  gun 
He  opened  the  door. 

Using  Miss  Dickinson  as  an  Interpreter,  the 
hijacker  ordered  the  plane  to  Havana  and 
then  allowed  a  reluelmg  stop  at  New  Orleans. 

"The  'grenade'  was  lu  his  left  hand,  a  pistol 
In  his  right  hand,  and  he  wiui  waving  them 
both  around."  Capt  Oliver  said.  "He  gave  us 
30  minutes  to  get  the  plane  lueled.  V.  e  were 
on  the  ground  28  minutes" 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News. 

July   18.    19681 

Fidiivts.  HiPi'iEs;    Hijackers  Ake  an 

Odd  Lot 

(By   Virginia   I'rewell ) 

Psychopaths,  fugitives  Irom  justice,  dis- 
turbed hippies,  unbalanced  political  exlrem- 
ists,  lo.sers,  ex-convicts,  juvenile  delmqueiils 
and  mystery  men  lleting  from  we  know  not 
what — these  are  the  hi-jackers  whj  tike 
tJ.S.  planes  to  Cuba. 

Fidel  Castro's  reglnie  tears  them  us  possi- 
ble U.S  agents.  Most  have  been  deiained  and 
given  tough  interrogation  on  arrival.  Two 
were  bounced  back  t-o  the  U  S.  to  lace  prose- 
cution. Another  wants  debpei.'tely  to  return. 

"Nuts  and  bolters.  "  :in  .arliiie  pilot  calls 
them.  "You'd  have  to  be  nuts  to  do  it  "  The 
U.S.  would  like  to  give  all  potential  hijack- 
ers a  free  nde  to  Cuba  as  the  'Freedom 
Flight  "  planes  return  empty  from  Mianii  t-o 
Havana  But  Cnstro  must  agree,  and  Castro 
may  bilk. 

Here  are  the  hijackers: 

May  1.  1961:  a  Cuban  exile  named  Elphi 
Crosisi.  who  imagined  himself  the  reincarna- 
tion oi  a  Spanish  Main  pirate  named  Colrlsi: 
a  National  Airlines  flight  out  of  Marathon. 
Fla.  As  with  all  hijacked  planes  and  pas- 
sengers and  all  pilots  but  one.  Castro  quickly 
sent  airplane  and  victims  to  the  US,  Crosi.-^i 
was  popped  into  j:iil. 

July  24,  1961:  Antulio  Ramirez  Ortiz,  a 
pro-Independence  Puerto  Rican  who  s.ud  he 
must  gel  to  Cuba  lo  warn  Castro  that  Do- 
minican Diciaior  Rafael  Trujillo  had  offered 
him  $100,000  lo  kill  Castro;  an  Eastern  Air- 
lines flight  out  ot  Miami.  The  Cubans  scoffed 
at  lum  pnd  detained  him  for  days  under 
hard  interrogation. 

Aug.  3.  1961:  ex-con\icl  Le<jn  Beardon  and 
his  14-year-old  son,  Cody,  a  Continental 
Airlines  flight  from  l^os  Angeles  to  Hous- 
ton. FBI  agents  shot  the  plane's  tires  as  it 
refueled  at  El  Paso.  Beardon  w;u5  sentenced 
to  20  years. 

April  13,  1962:  Leonard  AL  Oelh,  28.  alias 
James  Aestham,  and  David  Healy,  22.  alias 
Harold  Moore,  drillers;  a  chartered  plane  out 
of  Miami.  Castro  Ixjunced  them  back  as  al- 
leged CIA  agents.  Both  were  prosecuted. 

Feb.  18,  1964;  two  Cuban  exiles.  Enruiue 
Costella  Caijas  and  Reinaldo  Lopez  Lima. 
said  by  Washington  c.fficials  to  be  wanted 
on  bad  check  charges;  a  chartered  plane  in 
Florida.  Like  all  hijackers  except  Oeih  and 
Healy,  they  were  permuted  to  remain  in 
Cuba. 

Oct.  25,  1965:  Luis  Median  Perez,  weeping 
that  he  wanted  lo  get  his  laniily  out  ol  Ci'ba 
tried  to  hijack  a  National  Airlines  plane  out 
of  Miami.  He  used  a  toy  j.-istol  and  was  over- 
powered. 

Nov,  17.  1965;  Thomas  Robinson.  16,  son 
ot  a  Texas  college  prolessor,  tried  to  hijack 
to  Cuba  a  National  Airlines  plane  ilymg 
from  New  Orleans  lo  Miami.  He  was  over- 
powered after  shooting  into  the  plane  floor 
and  is  in  a  correctional  institution, 

Nov.  20:  "Luis  Gabor".  who  claimed  to  be 
a  Russian,  but  is  believed  by  authorities  to 
be  an  American  fugitive;  a  small  remed 
plane  in  Florida. 

Feb.  17.  1968;  Thomas  James  Boynton. 
week-end  hippie  and  University  of  Michigan 
instructor  married  to  a  Negro  go-go  dancer, 
a   chartered   plane    in   Florida     The    Cubans 


put  him  to  cutting  cane  alter  detention  and 
later  hospitalized  him  lor  mental  disturbance. 
He  wants  out  clesperalcly   now. 

Feb.    21.    1968;    L.iwrcnce    Wilson    Rhodes, 
wanted  for  armed  robbery  in  Wesi  Virginia 
a  Delta  Airlines  DC  H  en  route  Irom  Chicago 
lo  Miaiiii 

riarcli  12.  1908:  James  Arniciui-ro,  Ramon 
Donate  and  Alberto  Carraii/a.  three  "home- 
sick Cuban  exiles;  a  N.itlonal  Airlines  flight 
r)Ut  (■!  Tampa,  One  ciianged  his  mind  "n 
llipht.  got  drunk  •-n  passengers'  cocktails 
and  was  (IrftL'gKl  oil  the  plane  In  Havana 
sol.ibing  lor  help. 

June  20.  1968:  "E.  H.  Carter.'  a  tall,  thiu 
Americ.iii  i-Jegro  with  a  wispy  beard,  still 
unuleiuihod;  a  Southeast  Airlines  DC-3  out 
ot  ^■!al■athon.  Fin  The  pilot,  Jorge  Prellei'.o 
del  Carii-'.  was  detained  by  Cuba. 

July    1.    1968;    Mario    Velazquez    Fonsp<  ,i 
a    Cuban   exile    who    said   he    was   homesick 
tor  his  laniily  in  Cuba;   a  Northwest  Airlmt-s 
flight  out  of  Chicago 

July  12  1968:  "Stephen  Vaii  Dyck",  who 
proved  lu  be  Leonard  S  Bendlcks  of  Wll- 
Iiamsi)f>it.  Pa  .  where  his  contract  as  a  teach- 
ir  was  not  renewed  because  of  "the  in- 
stability 1.11  his  social  behavior";  a  small  plane 
out  ol  Marathon,  Fla.  And  i.lso;  O.  D.  Rlch- 
.•ird-,  a  disturbed  forklift  operator,  tried  un- 
sutressiully  lo  hijack  a  Delta  flight  out  of 
Plitlauelphla    He  is  a  former  mental  patient. 

July  17.  1968;  Details  of  hijacker  not  y.-i 
revealed;  National  Airlines  DC- 8  bound  from 
Houston  to  Miami,  forced  by  gunman  to  re- 
fuel rti  New  Orleans  and  fly  to  Havana 

US,  Senate. 
U'a^//  titgton  .  D.C  .  July  25. 1908. 
Hon  Ai.AN  BovD. 
Si'cntari/  of  Transportation . 
Wash:nc/ton.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Sechltary  ;  As  vou  are  iio  duu'ot 
well  aware,  the  airlines  of  our  country  are 
being  increasingly  menaced  by  an  unprec- 
edented outbreak  of  "skyjackings."  This 
year  alone  13  instances  ol  air  piracy  have 
occurred.  The  American  airline  jjassenger 
and  the  American  airline  industry  deser\e 
mc)re  iiroleclion  against  these  outrages  lli:iu 
thpy  have  received  to  date. 

Ii  is  this  surgent  need  which  prompts  me 
to  request  that  your  Department  undertake 
an  immediate  review  of  all  steps  which 
are  now  being  taken  lo  control  this  growing 
threat  to  airline  salety.  I  would  also  utge 
tins  task  frirce  lo  carefully  study  the  various 
alternative  measures  which  might  be  iinple- 
mented. 

I  would  appreciate  a   response  to  this   re- 
fiiiesi   as  soon  as  possible 
Very  truly  youn.  ^ 

JatVil.s  B  Pearson, 

U.S.  Seyiato^. 


THE  IKtHT  AGAINST  PERMISSIVE 
ANARCHY- ADDRESS  BY  JAMES 
G    SfAHLMAN 

Mi-.  3YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
Jaine.s  G  Stahlinan,  president  and  pub- 
lisher ol  ihe  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Banner 
says  ihe  greatest  need  today  is  leader- 
ship." 

He  also  warns  against  jierniissive  an- 
arch;-' rnd  ui'ces  a  fight  for  respect  lor 
authoiiiy  in  the  h.ome.  in  the  schools,  on 
canijiu^es.  and  in  the  churches. 

Mr,  Stahhnan,  an  outstanding  editor 
and  former  president  ol  the  American 
Newspaper  Publi.-hers  Association,  of- 
fered some  patriotic  and  pungent  com- 
ment on  the  Nation's  problems  and  fu- 
ture in  the  keynote  speech  at  the  50th 
anniversary  convention  of  the  Tennes- 
see American  Legion, 

As  a  veteran  of  both  world  wars  and 
one    of    the    outspoken    leaders    among 
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newsmen,  he  has  some  worthwhile  ad- 
vice for  his  u-Uow  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  Uiat  Mr 
Stahlnian  s  address  at  Memphis  be 
printed  :n  the  Hf^  ord 

There  bein?  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  CnmrnAr.der,  distinguished  friiests. 
Udies  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  and 
lellow  Legionnaires: 

For  the  second  lime  I  have  been  lionored 
by  '.he  privilege  which  you  huve  extended  me 
to  talk  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  E>e- 
pwrtment  of  Tennessee 

Nlneteen-slxty-eight  Is  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  the  American  Legion  I  note  with 
pardonable  pride  that  I  am  on  the  eve  nf 
my  fiftieth  year  of  continuous  membership 
in  this  great  organization  I  am  doubly 
grateful  to  you  and  .im  extremely  glad  to 
be  with  you  My  time  has  been  limited  be- 
cause your  nrne  is  n-jt  unlimited.  50  ni  step 
out  on  the  double,  with  the  hope  that  I  shall 
transgress  neither  your  graclousness  nor  your 
patience. 

While  I  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow-Leglon- 
naire  I  wear  no  medals  for  heroism  under 
tlrp,  but  I  have  one  distinction  which  few. 
if  any,  veterans  possess  Because  "The  Book" 
siild  I  should  weigh  127  pounds  when  I  actu- 
ally weighed  119.  I  was  twice  dismissed  from 
the  Second  OfBcers  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe  .md  as  a  result  I  hold  three  sep- 
arate honorable  discharges  from  the  United 
States  Army  in  World  War  I  I  .im  probably 
the  only  self-admitted  surviving  buck  pri- 
vate of  that  conflict,  late  of  the  383rd  In- 
fantry .^dd  to  these  my  service  .^s  an  officer 
in  the  Tennessee  National  Guard  and  for  20 
vears  in  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
with  four  years  on  active  duty  In  World  War 
II.  you  have  my  feeble  claim  to  military  fame 
Like  all  of  you.  I  have  simply  tried  to  serve 
my  coxintry. 

HEIRS    or    BRAVE    MEN 

You  are  the  heirs  of  the  men  whose  blood 
stained  the  snows  with  Washington  at  Valley 
Forge  Yoi  are  the  same  breed  of  Tennessee 
squin-pl  shooters  who.  at  Andrew  Jackson's 
comm.ind.  decimated  Pakeniiams  red-coats 
from  behind  the  cotton  bales  at  Chalmette. 
You  are  the  counterpart  of  those  who 
charged  the  heights  at  Chapultepec  and  those 
who  marched  and  fought  under  Lee  and 
firiint  in  "hat  later  tragic  fratricidal  strife 
You  are  the  legatees  of  the  First  Tennessee 
Infantry  *  ho  stood  with  Colonel  \V  C  Smith 
in  the  Philippines  and  of  the  Fourth  Ten- 
aasee  with  Cordell  Hull  In  Cuba. 

Many  of  you  saw  distinguished  service  in 
the  30th  Division  or  in  other  units  of  the 
.\EF  .md  the  United  States  Navy  m  World 
Wur  I.  Many  of  you  likewise  served  under 
Kisenhower.  Nimitz  or  MacArthur  In  World 
War  II.  Yovi  younger  men  won  battle  stars 
and  scars  at  Inchon  and  Tusan.  and  still 
some  of  an  even  younger  breed  may  be  here 
who  have  returned  from  the  war  in  S<juth- 
east  Asia,  still  in  progress. 

As  men  and  women  who  have  demon- 
strated their  love  "f  country  and  their  will- 
ingness to  serve  It.  I  am  certain  that  you 
are  more  than  ordinarily  concerned  for  our 
country  and  its  future  It  is  well  that  we 
should  be  concerned,  for  it  behooves  all  of 
us  to  use  our  collective  judgment  and  Joint 
determinatlou  to  bring  about  the  changes 
necesiajy  In  our  own  affairs  If  we  are  to 
preserve  our  democratic  processes,  our  gov- 
ernmental institutions  and  the  freedoms 
which  we  too  often  take  for  granted,  which 
can  so  readily  pass  fron>  us. 

Lets  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things 
which  have  produced  these  forebodings 

ACCENT    ON    YOITK 

If  I  Am  qualified  to  Judge  one  trend  nhtch 
has   been   in   vogue   for   quite   some   years,   I 


would  assert  my  firm  belief  that  there  has 
t>een  entirely  too  much  accent  on  youth  ' 
This  is  not  to  derogate  the  young,  for  I  re- 
call only  too  well  my  own  devilish  mischief 
wlien  I  was  an  adolescent 

All  too  Infrequently.  In  my  opinion,  there 
Is  t'-o  little  accent  on  maturity 

There  is  likewise  too  little  accent  on  re- 
spect for  authority— m  the  home,  formerly 
emphasized  by  the  proper  application  of  the 
back  side  of  a  hair  bru.sh  to  our  own  back 
sides,  by  parents  who  liad  not  been  brain- 
washed by  Dr  Speck  or  hornswoggled  and 
browbeaten  by  their  own  dertant.  unruly 
oflsprlng. 

In  the  school— where  teachers  were  not 
afraid  of  being  tired  Irom  (heir  tutorial 
(Uitles  because  they  were  occasionally  re- 
quired to  apply  a  ruler  or  a  switch  to  some 
recalcitrant  student,  lor  his  own  good,  for 
the  preservation  of  decorum  in  the  classroom 
and  in  some  more  recent  instances,  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  lives  from  youthful 
switchblade  maniacs  bent  upon  mayhem  and 
sometimes  murder. 

CAMPfS    HOODLUMS 

On  college  and  university  campuses  where 
intellectual  slobs  and  hairy  hoodlums  ure 
undeterred  by  faculty  leftist  sympathizers 
and  administrators  cowed  by  fear  of  phony 
chars;es  of  violation  of  'academic  freedom" 
and  the  equally  ridiculous  assumption  of 
•student  rights."  to  disrupt,  disgrace  and 
destroy  hallowed  and  respected  Institutions 
01  higher  learning,  simply  for  the  hell  of  It. 

It  might  be  well  to  suggest  a  return  to 
those  intellectual  disciplines  which  for  so 
l.mg  were  an  established  fundamental  in  our 
higher  educational  processes,  now  discarded 
in  favor  of  the  New  I-eft's  doctrines  of  un- 
restrained acuvlsm  and  dissent  Dissent? 
Yes!  But  never  overdone  to  the  detriment  of 
institutions,  accepted  democratic  processes 
and  large,  but  less  vocal  segments  of  society. 

At  the  collegiate  level  it  might  not  be 
amiss  and  could  prove  quite  prohtable.  If  not 
convincir>g.  for  proper  Investigative  authori- 
ties to  delve  into  and  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  source  of  direction  and  financial  support 
for  such  dricanlzatlons  as  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Southern  Student  Or- 
ganizing Committee,  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund,  di- 
rected by  the  notorious  subversives.  Carl  and 
Anne  Braden.  and  kindred  groups  dedicated 
to  dlsrtiption  and  destruction  of  the  funda- 
mentals In  our  political,  educational,  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  apparatus 

In  the  churches — where  a  super-liberal 
clergy  consider  the  teaching  of  the  old-time 
religion  /is  modem  heresy  and  the  preach- 
ment that  Ood  is  Dead  as  today's  Sermon  on 
the  Mount 

There  has  been  far  too  little  accent  on  re- 
spect for  civil  authority  .ind  obetlience  to  the 
laws  of  God  nnd  man  Some  courts,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  have  helped  down- 
grade the  law  .xs  the  protector  of  person  and 
l>roperty.  to  the  point  where  police,  grand 
juries  and  attorneys  general  find  themselves 
bound  In  legal  frtistration  which  sometimes 
produces  a  laxity  in  rigid  application  cf  the 
statutes 

I  AW     AND    ORDER     BASIC 

In  my  concept  of  law  .ind  order,  there  Is 
and  can  be  no  racism  Respect  for  and  ob- 
servance of  tlie  law  applies  to  every  man. 
woman  and  child,  regardless  of  color.  And 
the  obligation  to  preserve  order  lies  upon  the 
white  man.  as  well  as  the  black. 

There  Is  no  roc<m  In  our  enforcement 
agencies  for  timid  souls  as  spineless  as  .i  wet 
noodle  or  as  gutless  :i*  a  bull  butterfly. 

It  Is  most  heartening,  however,  to  have  two 
outstanding  Federal  judges  speak  out.  l<jud 
and  clear,  tlirough  this  gap  The  first  is  the 
dlsungulshed  JurlJ.l  ot'cupylng  the  US  Dis- 
trict Judgeship  In  Middle  Tpiiiict»b<.'e.  Uie 
Honorable  William  K  Miller  ITie  second  Is 
Federal  Judge  Francis  J.  W.  Ford  of  Boston. 


lu  ontcncmg  a  cmvlcted  draft  dodger, 
Ju'lge  Miller  sounded  a  strong  note  with  his 
declaration:  "It  is  not  given  to  individuals 
to  decide  for  themselves  wh.it  I.iws  they  will 
and  will  not  obey." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  Dr  Bcn- 
J.imln  Spock.  Yale  Chaplain  William  Slo.»ne 
Coffin.  Jr.  and  two  others  convicted  of  con- 
spiracy, in  counseling  young  men  to  violate 
the  draft  law.  Judge  Ford  .s.iid  There  is 
no  treedom  to  conspire  to  viol.ite  a  law  of  the 
United  StaU'S  with  Impunity  Persons  cannot 
rightfully  engage  m  conduct  in  viol.itlon  of 
tlie  law  either  to  suite  their  desire  for  peace 
or  in  attempts  to  change  national  policy  " 

■rniank  God  for  Federal  Judges  like  Miller 
11  nd  Ford! 

It  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upholding  Uie  constitutionality  of  the  law 
f  irbiddlng  the  burning  of  dralt  cards,  and 
another  supporting  the  right  of  police  to 
search  the  person  of  reus.>nably-suspect 
characters,  it  would  appear  that  at  last.  Nine 
Old  Nien  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  people 
,.iKl  the  will  of  the  Congress.  Its  about  time. 

FOLITICAL    PANDERr.RS 

.•\dd  to  all  these  the  sycophantic  holders 
of  public  office  who  pander  to  the  v^hlms  and 
quail  before  the  threats  of  the  buUy-boy 
leaders  of  ungrateful  recipients  of  the 
nation's  largesse. 

Now  no  honorable  citizen,  black  or  white, 
would  deny  legitimate  and  proper  rciief  to 
the  poor  and  needy,  but  even  the  Congress 
recognizes  that  much  of  our  welfare  pro- 
grams have  failed,  not  because  c^f  the  un- 
wUhngness  to  provide  or  for  Insulliricnt 
funds,  but  because  of  wholesale  maladminis- 
tration, proven  corruption,  the  misuse  of 
funds,  wasteful  projects,  lll-conceived.  with 
the  resulUmt  creation  and  ni.untcnance  of 
.in  ever  growing  class  of  Indolent  de.idbeats 
who  have  come  to  believe  that  the  world  or 
.sometKxly  owes  them  a  handsome  living,  for 
which,  up  to  now,  they  have  displayed  no 
willingness  to  work. 

It's  time  to  take  the  dolts  off  the  dole. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  arrive  at  our 
own  present  Intolerable  st^ite  cf  national 
peril,  produced  by  those  political,  professorial 
and  pulpit  pled  pipers  of  permlsolve  anarchy, 
with  all  Its  dls.istrous  concomit.ints. 

We  have  seen  our  cities  put  to  the  torch, 
looting  run  rampant  and  murder  become  a 
way  of  life. 

NO     N.ATIONAL     SICKNESS 

Don't  let  me  hear  any  of  you  complain  of 
suflerlng  from  a  gtult  comjilex.  Hogwasbl 
And  If  you  fall  for  the  guff  about  our  na- 
tional "sickness,"  let  me  tell  you  that  there 
Is  no  public  sickness  which  cant  be  quickly 
cured  by  hard  work,  patience,  tolerance  and 
charity,  coupled  with  an  honest,  earnest, 
ngid  enforcement  of  the  lav^s  already  on  the 
bcKjks. 

And  you  may  add  to  that  — a  return  to 
personal  and  political  morality,  the  tenets 
of  common  decency,  and  full  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  other  fellow  too  frequently 
trespassed  by  the  howling  mob. 

These  and  other  attributes  might  then 
i'.elp  restore  that  character  without  which 
neither  this  nation  nor  any  other  can  ulti- 
mately survive. 

Now  don't  let  an;,  body  tell  you  that  the 
three  assassmauons  which  have  shocked  jieo- 
ples  everywhere  were  the  Isolated  acts  of  de- 
ranged individuals.  Each  of  them  h's  into  an 
overall  pattern  which  no  c.'innii.--sioii.  how- 
ever sacrosanct,  can,  wnth  honesty,  brush 
over  with  a  muonale  of  verbal  shellac,  too 
tliin  and  too  traiiApaxeni  to  hide  the  evi- 
dence of  alien  direction  and  hnance. 

It  has  been,  is  now,  ,tud  always  will  be  my 
firm  conviction  that  Lee  Harvey  Obwald  was 
the  Marxist  agent  of  Fidel  Castro.  I  am 
equ.illy  coiiv.nced  that  Slrhan  Slrhan  was 
the  .\rab  stoi'ge  of  Communist  design,  and  It 
shoUid  take  no  crystal  ball  to  categori/e  the 
caoe  oi  James  Earl  Ray. 
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PATTERN     or     HrVOLUTION 

Tlie  result  of  these  three  slaylngs  was  the 
prtKluctlon  of  national  and  international 
r.tcial  and  jKiUUcal  turmoil,  fitting  Into  a 
])roKram  of  global  revolution  which  could 
contribute  to  ultimate  Communist  world 
domination. 

It  this  be  Red  baitinf;.  witch  hunting,  or 
looking  for  pink  spooks  under  the  bed,  make 
the  most  of  It.  Call  it  what  you  will,  it  can- 
not be  disguised  To  me  it  is  as  clear  as  God's 
.sunliprht  It  makes  no  difference  from  where 
the  signs  emerge,  if  revolution  should  suc- 
ceed It  will  little  matter  whether  It  were 
incubated  In  Cuba,  Red  China,  North  Viet- 
nam or  Soviet  Russia.  It  will  bear  the  single 
label  of  the  hammer  and  sickle  and  its 
u  rc'kage  will  be  total  and  irreparable. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  another  war,  half 
a  world,  almost  hve  years,  countless  casual- 
ties, and  billions  of  dollars  away.  But  before 
I  go  any  f  urllier  I  niicht  tell  you  that  I  have 
two  grandsons,  the  eldest  just  about  npe  for 
.-)ain  to  beckon  with  tliat  long  finger  of  his. 
Tl.ere  are  two  tliintjs  I  can  tell  you  with 
certainty  about  b.^lh  llicte  boys — if  either 
one  ever  entered  a  plea  of  "conscience" 
against  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  his 
country.  I  would  1  revor  disown  hlin  as  my 
own  flesh  and  blood.  And  if  he  ever  burned 
a  dralt  card.  I  would  be  the  first  to  take  him 
by  the  scrull  of  his  neck  and  haul  hUn  into 
the  Federal  Court  to  receive  his  Just  desserts 
;ls  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  a  disgrace  and 
dishonor  to  his  hcntage. 

To  the  ■  Hell,  No.  we  v*on't  go!  "  of  anti-war 
rebels,  the  Legion  promptly  .lUd  elleclively 
has  countered  with  us  ringing  '  Damn  right, 
we  II  light." 

OBLU:  v:  !■  i.NS     OK     VOL'TH 

Tills  is  the  time  of  all  times  for  the  youth 
of  this  Nation  to  accent  l^r  themselves  a 
redemptive  recognition  of  their  individual 
and  collective  responsibilities:  to  revere  the 
Lord.  Ood  almigiilv,  love  this  Nation,  respect 
Its  Hag.  obey  its  laws  and  serve  it  faithfully 
.tnd  lionorably  wherever  and  whenever  mili- 
tary or  civil  duty  rn.iV  call. 

May  Ood  give  an  overwhelming  m.ijority 
of  them  the  v.usdom  and  the  courage  to  t.ike 
this  stand.  They  .>re  not  only  the  lost  beat 
hope  of  Americ.i.  ihcy  .ire  also  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth. 

Neither  I  nor  niv  newspaper  f.ivored  mili- 
t;iry  entry  into  Vietnam,  We  vigorously  op- 
!>osed  it  from  the  outset,  as  'McNamara's 
War  '  Remember  him?  He  is  the  whiz  kid 
who  produced  the  F.dsel.  He  :s  the  fellow 
with  the  computerized  brain,  who  fathered 
the  Ill-fated  ITX  He  is  the  great  strategist 
who  ignored  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
hamstrung  "Westy"  Westmoreland  and  his 
thous.inds  upon  thous.inds  of  American  men 
who  have  fought,  bled  and  died  in  the  rice 
paddies,  the  mountain  p.H.-^scs.  the  rubble  of 
baigou  and  in  the  skies  o\er  'Vietnam.  He  is 
the  man  who  tried  to  destroy  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Ready  Reserve.  Remember 
him?  He  is  the  fellow  who  was  booted  up- 
suurs  to  the  World  Bank,  after  liquidating 
Uncle  .Sams  military  superiority  in  the  air, 
on  the  sea  aiid  in  space  This  country  will 
not  soon  recover  Irom  McNamara's  bungling, 
loo  long  permitted  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
President  and  his  administration. 

WAR     NOT     LY. NOON'S     BABY 

But  remember  this!  Vietnam  was  not  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  baby.  It  w.is  left  on  his  door- 
step. Now  he  knows.  :ind  most  of  you  who 
know  me  and  my  ncwspiiper  know,  that  we 
didn  t  supfxirt  his  candidacy  In  1964  and  we 
haven't  supported  many  of  the  President's 
domestic  programs  We  are  still  not  enamored 
ol  some  of  them  and  we  are  quite  fearful 
of  the  prospective  results  of  some  others. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  Lyndon  John- 
son knows,  and  tlial  is  that  my  newspaper 
antl  I.  unlike  some  members  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  once  the  war  was  Joined,  have 
supported   him   in   his    efforts   to   bring   the 


war  to  an  honor. ible  conclusion  and  a  List- 
ing peace. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  which  this  Nation 
should  have  learned  by  now  1:  is  tliat  we 
cant  buy  friendship  and  resjiect.  We  can't 
put  out  every  fire  and  we  c.m't  save  every- 
body's bacon.  It's  high  time,  however,  that 
we  started  t.ivmg  our  own. 

SOME     THINGS     TO      STOP 

It':i  time  we  -stopped  frittering  aw.ty  our 
.su':i.itance  111  hopeless  f-'lobal  boon-doggling. 
It's  tune  we  stopped  trying  to  m.ike  over 
other  nations  in  our  own  image.  It's  time 
v.e  st.irted  improving  t'ne  image  of  Uncle 
Sam,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Aiid  in  my 
opinion  one  ol  the  first  steps  in  that  dircc- 
t.on  would  be  t  >  stop  meddling  with  every- 
oody  else's  bubinc>S- 

As  men  and  women  who  luve  this  nation 
as  1  do.  men  and  women  who  have  worn  the 
uniform,  who  revere  tlie  Flag  and  who  are 
not  ashamed  to  sing  "The  Star  .-^pangled 
Banner."  you  know  the  obligations  which 
the  rights  of  citizenship  impose  upon  us  as 
individuals  and  as  Legionnaires  In  the  mass. 

You  were  true  to  your  o:ith  to  preserve 
.ind  protect  this  nation,  tiken  when  y^.'U  were 
:  worn  into  the  service,  no  matter  which  war. 
That  oath  is  equally  binding  upon  you  In 
times  of  peace.  And  never  within  our  life- 
span has  this  n:ition  so  bauly  netued  ;.  our 
love,  your  devotion,  your  fullest  'iuiy. 

HYSTERIA   OVEJl    OL'NS 

Keep  up  your  vigilance.  .Supp.-irt  every 
agency  whose  luncliun  it  is  to  preserve  law 
and  order.  Tell  your  congressmen  and  your 
senators  that  American  citizens  are  entitled 
to  protect  their  jiersons  and  property  with 
their  own  fire  arms  if  necessary  and  tiiat  no 
gun  law  passed  in  a  period  of  national  hys- 
teria should  remove  that  right,  especially  m 
the  face  of  threatened  revolution.  Ban  on 
mall  order  tale — positively!  Registration — 
doubtful.  Licensing — No!  Confiscation — 
never!! 

At  the  same  time  iet  the  Congress  know 
that  it  should  p.iy  no  heed  10  the  demands 
from  certain  qu.irters  for  the  abolition  of 
ROTC  units  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
These  groups  are  the  only  source  of  trained 
officer  personnel  needed  by  all  branches  of 
our  military,  which  the  national  academies 
cannot   possibly   furnish. 

Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  demagogues  and  blath- 
erskites. Make  certain  you  use  your  ballot 
with  intelligence  and  sound  judgment,  in 
favor  of  candidates  best  qualified  lor  leader- 
ship at  all  levels  of  government,  fir  the 
greatest  need  today  is  leadership. 

On  that  all-important  subject  I  wo'.ild  like 
to  read  you  a  short  chapter  Irom  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  books  I  have  ever  read,  en- 
titled "Of  Spies  &  Stratagems."  I:  was  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Suuiley  P.  Lowell,  one  of  Bill  Don- 
ovan's most  v.iluable  officers  in  the  OSS. 
He   wrote: 

I  will  never  forget  March  18.  1943.  when 
General  Donovan  asked  me  to  represent  him 
at  an  Intimate  birthday  luncheon  for  Sir 
John  Dill,  Chief  of  the  British  Imperial  Gen- 
eral Staff. 

After  liqueur.-.  :onieoi;e  said.  Sir  John.  I 
think  you  owe  us  a  story.  What  has  been 
the  most  unforgettable  day  of  your  distin- 
guished career?  ' 

"That  is  easy  "o  select.  "  he  said.  'I'm  an 
Ulsterman  and  that  means  an  army  life  for 
us.  The  Boer  War.  Indian  and  African  service, 
btit  my  career  appeared  ended  when  I  pub- 
licly opposed  the  remiliuirizatlon  oX  the 
Rhineland  and  Chamberlain's  .ippe.isement 
at  Munich.  Then,  in  May  1940.  Winston 
Churchill  came  to  power  and  picked  me  to 
head  up  our  armed  forces. 

"Barely  three  weeks  later  he  phoned  me  to 
fly  to  France  with  him  and  General  Ismay. 
We  knew  things  were  in  poor  shape  over 
there.  In  Paris  we  met  with  Marshal  Petaln, 
General  Weygand  and  Premier  Paul  Reynaud. 
They  threw  the  bad  news  at  us. 


"Churchill  a^ked.  'Aren't  you  going  to  resist 
111  tiie  .South  of  France?' 

"  'No.  It's  im|»i>fcible.' 

"  But  you'll  keep  the  African  colonics  and 
light  Iroiii  there,  won't  you?" 

■■  'No.  We  surrender  them." 

•'  'But  the  lleet,  Uarlun  will  jnit  to  sea  and 
deliver   11   to   us— that   will   l>e   savi-d'.'' 

"  -No.  It's  complete  surrender  to  Hitler. 
After  the  way  you  British  abandoned  tis  by 
runnini^  home  at  Dunkirk,  you  left  u.->  uj 
(.■thcr  choice." 

sm    WINSTON    IjHOlKlD 

"So  Fr.iiice  is  cle;.ertlng  us  completely!" 
Churchill  exclaimed. 

"•Just  a.s  you  did  lo  us,"  aii.-^wered  Petaln. 

"The  Prime  Minister  ruse.  We  were  driven 
10  our  Flamingo  and  llown  back  to  London. 
Not  a  single  word  was  six.iken  on  tlie  return 
llisht.  and  I  wa-s  tTO  deeply  upset  to  c.ire 
much  if  our  e-cort  of  Hurncanes  showed  ui) 
or  not. 

■  'I'm  all  alone  tonight.  .Sir  John.'  he  said 
Come  keep  me  comi)any  at  10  Downing 
street  "  It  was  late  and  we  washed  a  sand- 
wich down  with  some  brandy  and  soda. 

"  Sir  John."  he  said  as  he  walked  about  the 
room,  "I  have  no  choice  but  to  address 
Parliament  in  the  morning  I'll  liave  to  tell 
them  and  the  nation  that  France  has  gone 
over  to  Hitler  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  You  and 
I  know  It's  impo.stible  to  d-?fend  this  l.-land 
against  the  lull  force  of  that  .Austrian 
l>aslard.  It's  Napoleon  a.l  (Aer  again,  hut 
Nap-oleon  never  had  the  German  air  :orce. 
and  we  have  lew  gun:=  and  less,  ammuiiiiion. 
Thia  m;iy  !>c  the  lost  night  of  the  Britith 
Lmpire — it  may  be.' 

"I  could  have  we|)t  for  lilm  and  fir  Bntain. 
At  h'.st  he  s.ud.  "There  are  two  things  we 
can  do.  Sir  John.  Write  the  speech  that  will 
actually  ask  Hitler  for  terms  of  surrender  - 
or  go  to  bed  and  .sleep  on  it.  1  proixjse  t  i 
sleep.  Goodnight,  Sir  John.  My  man  will  show 
you  tJ  your  bedroom    '.6ee  you  at  breakfa.'-i." 

LAST    NIGHT    OF    I  MPIRE 

"He  may  have  slept— lie  took  a  part  bottle 
of  brandy  with  lum  — but  I  know  I  didn  i.  The 
end  of  the  British  Emjnre  wab  coming  to- 
morrow ! 

■At  breakfast— Jierhaps  cair  Li^^t  as  a  free 
j.'cople— I  was  sober  and  glum.  Winston 
Churchill  ate  everything  set  before  him. 
Finallv.  he  pushed  his  chair  away  at  an  angle 
and  s:iid.  "Sir  John,  I  have  to  tell  Parliament 
the  bad  news — I  cant  avoid  that,  but  1  do 
not  have  to  suggest  negotiating  with  thote 
NaZi  madmen. 

■■  Yes.  P'raiice  has  fallen,  the  United  States 
i.s  jiacifist  and  won't  help  us.  but.  all  alone, 
by  God,  we'll  light  'em  on  the  beaches,  we'll 
fight  'em  at  tlie  hedge  rows,  we'll  fight  'em 
oil  our  village  greens!'  He  paused.  'By  heaven, 
that's  damned  g'Xid.  Sir  John." 

"He  pulled  a  pad  of  paper  out  of  his 
breaktast  j.icket  pocket  and  st.irted  writing 
down  the  greaiest  speech  since  your  Getly.-- 
burg  address.  That,  gentlemen,  was  my  most 
unforgettable  day    ' 

An  unforgettable  day  for  myself  was  this 
sixty-second  birthday  lor  Sir  John  Dill.  He 
had'  told  us  of  a  day  on  which  the  freedom 
of  mankind  had  balanced  on  oiie  mans 
courage. 

CIARIO.N    CALL    TO    DUTY 

This  is  the  type  of  determined  leadership. 
!■:  supreme  coitrage.  of  Just  one  clear  voice  t»> 
summon  the  American  people  from  their 
lethargy,  back  to  sanity  and  to  uiuty.  ;f  this 
nation  t^f  ours  is  to  be  preserved.  The  quality 
and  character  of  that  leadership  may  de- 
termine the  future  of  America  and  the  civi- 
l.zed  world  for  a  thousand  years  and  beyond. 

Decision  day  is  here!   Stand  up' ! 

May  the  bugle  call  of  honor  drov.n  otit  the 
raucous  bull-horn  of  sedition  ! 

I  am  certain  that  there  will  be  no  '  cons-ci- 
entioiis  objeciori"  among  the  loyal,  cour.i- 
geous  and  patriotic  members  of  the  American 
Legion,  for  vou  continue  t^J  serve  as  an  ever- 
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lasting  tnilwark  aijalnst  all  enemlw    foreign 
and  dotnest'.c 

To  you  I  raise  n!%  :.  <r.d  In  respectful  -■.Rlure 


TROOHESS     FOR     PROTECTION     OF 
HUMAN     RIGHTS     IN     BIAFRA     IS 

1-SSFNTIAL 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  Ul 
the  world  deplores  the  civil  war  in  Ni- 
f_'ena-Biafra.  but  even  moie  the  world 
IS  ^lu'.ined  by  the  news  clones,  rilmccl 
sequences,  and  interviews  with  tliose  in 
the  area  that  clearly  shew  mass  starva- 
lio:i 

I  do  not  si>eak  today  to  indict  any 
oie  "iide  for  what  is  Koinp  on  m  that 
area  Rather  I  wish  to  add  my  voice 
a*rain  to  the  call  of  manv  others  that  aJl 
iiuolved  m  this  dispute  moderate  their 
po-Mtions  M>  that  aid  can  be  rushed  over- 
land ui  sufficient  quantities  to  save  these 
millions  of  human  beings 

There- are  signs  of  hope  m  that  talks 
may  soon  result  m  agreement— agree- 
ment that  will  ;.«>rmlt  the  many  inno- 
cenus  in  Biafra  to  be  fed  and  leceive 
medical  attention  But  time  is  running 
out  and  evei-y  we^'k  thousands  will  be 
added  to  this  necrology  of  the  innocent. 
The  Umted  Nations,  the  United  States, 
the  Pope,  the  International  Red  Cross. 
iUid  many  others,  have  made  food,  medi- 
cine, and  other  it  ms  available,  but  the 
political  :mpas.st'  mH  nut  allow  them  to 
reach  the  starvnu  in  sulficient  quanti- 
ties The  Pope  has  even  started  levular 
rtiuhus  of  u    Biaira  airlift  " 

Mr  President,  it  is  clear  that  proi--te-ss 
in  teaching  an  understandm^i  in  Nisena- 
Biafra  is  essential  to  protecting  the 
riyhts  to  live  of  many  innocent  men. 
women,  and  children  But  this  unfortu- 
nately IS  the  microcosm 

rhroughout  the  world  there  is  ma^s 
violations  of  aU  the  natural  and  mahen- 
aole  rights  of  men  We  can  bring  political 
and  economic  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
combatants  m  Nigeria- biafi  a  and  soon 
perhaps  .sanity  will  again  return  to  that 
area  But  to  do  this  arour.d  the  woild  is 
something  that  must  be  accomplished  on 
an  International  .scale  by  an  interna- 
tional agreement  that  will  provide  cfTec- 
tive  human  rights  protections 

In  the  various  human  lights  conven- 
tions to  which  this  country-  is  signatory 
we  have  the  beginnings  of  such  practical 
protections  Yci  'he  Senate  has  not  :ati- 
hed  them 

Mr  President  'his  also  is  a  t:agedy 
We  must  act  no*  'o  ratify  the  Qenocidt 
Convention  and  other  conventions  so 
that  leaily  eiTective  protection  of  hu- 
man ruhts  can  be  guaranteed  to  all 
men 


NASSER  SHOWS  HIS    TRUE  COLORS 
ONCE  AGAIN 


Mr    MONTOYA    Mr    President    there 

aie  apologists  lor  eveiy  .lumy  our  Na- 
tion possesses  There  aie  defenders  of 
t:ie  Coinmuiusts  We  find  those  who  ex- 
cuse the  acts  of  those  who  openly  make 
v^ar  a»;a:nst  tiie  United  States  We  even 
find  tho.se  who  eagerly  -eek  to  excuse 
ihe  most  avowed  enemy  uur  Nation  has 
iTi  the  so-called  third  world  In  this  case 
I  refer  to  the  Egypt  of  Oamai  AUiel 
Nas&er 

Here    is    a    national    leader    viho    has 


shown  deliberately  and  consl.stentlv  that 
iiur  Nation  comes  first  on  his  hate  list  and 
la5t  on  his  preferred  list  He  has  lust  no 
i-pportunity  to  hinder  our  interests  and 
advance  tho.se  of  our  enemies. 

These  acts  have  been  cataloged  avam 
and  again  Thev  nave  ranged  from  in- 
sults to  our  flag  and  destruction  of 
American  property  to  vilification  of  our 
Nation  and  aid  to  our  enemies 

Whenever  Americans  of  various  ler- 
sua-sions  have  called  attention  to  this  man 
and  his  policies,  they  hav  been  brov* - 
beaten  with  hackneyed  ar-umcnts  that 
have  been  proven  to  be  more  Illogical 
with  time 

Whenever  those  same  citizens  h.ave 
sought  to  cut  off  aid  and  assistance  to 
this  international  freebooter  they  have 
been  told  that  he  will  see  the  light  and 
return  to  the  fold  •'  This,  of  course  has 
not  k)een  the  case 

Time  after  time  Nasser  has  given  the 
he  to  his  Ameiican  aixilof b^ts  As  they 
have  souiiht  to  defend  him  to  an  out- 
raged American  people,  he  has  been  busi- 
ly preparing  his  next  series  of  bloAs  or 
msu!t.s  at  us. 

Just  the  other  day  this  bodv  voted  ap- 
proval of  a  measure  to  deprive  any  na- 
tion breaking  diplomatic  relations  with 
our  country  unilaterally  of  its  right  to 
trade  with  this  Nation  In  extra-long 
staple  cotton  This  would  of  cour.se  affect 
Nasser  Some  leaped  to  his  defeii.se  with 
the  usual  arguments,  chief  amont:  them 
the  hope  that  ^ood  relations  with  Egypt 
would  eventually  come  should  we  only 
cease  and  desist  from  ilToi  ts  to  tatce  ac- 
tion m  letaliation  Nasser  i-ave  his  reply 
m.  short  Older. 

It  took  the  form  of  a  virulently  anti- 
American  diatribe  in  Cairo  irf  v(  hich 
Nasser  formally  linked  Egypt  s  .destmv 
with  the  Soviet  Union  Damnint;  this 
Nation  In  the  severest  terms,  he  praised 
the  Ru.ssians  for  seeking  to  further  his 
hlivxlthirsly  aims  of  conquest 

Discaiding  the  idea  of  negotiating  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Mideast  situa- 
tion, he  again  sounded  the  clarion  call 
to  arms  and  another  bloodletting  Such 
1.-,  the  man  we  are  dealing  with  Such  are 
;he  aims  he  espou.ses  Such  are  the  allies 
he  chooses  Such  is  the  course  he  steers 
The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  Woe 
unto  those  who  will  not  see  Woe  unto 
those  who  will  not  hear  Woe  unto  those 
who  will  not  act  These  acts  on  his  part 
are  not  of  our  causing  Rather,  they  are 
hi.s  deliberate  policy  of  revenge  hatred, 
[persecution,  and  despotism 

The  article  reporting  this  Iau\st  sijeech 
of  his  appeared  m  the  Washington  Star 
of  July  "•*  1&*>8  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  its  inclusion  In  the  Recorii  now 
for  the  enlightenment  of  other  Members 
of  this  body 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  ailicle 
V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

N^-isrn  Tics  Fate  to  Rvssia    .*ibcsks  fvirro 

STArrs    Bans   Piace   Talk. 

I  By  .^ndrfw  B>>n>*l«x'i 

Cai«o— Preside II I  Cianial  Alxlel  Naiwr  h>£ 

fcrmally  linked  Egypt's  destiny  with  l.'iat  cf 

Russia 

In  ,.  l',-hour  speech  ye8terda>  niarltlng 
the  16th  «nnlver»ary  uf  his  niUiuiry  rev  oil. 
•he  tgypuan  leader  aiwj  heaped  abuse  on 
(he  Lni'.ed  Slates,  .ts  the  major  I^rce  behind 
Krar.  /uid  iia  chief  supplier 


Once  again  he  discarded  the  lde»  of  nego- 
t,aie<l  6.^1uUon  to  the  Mldeaat  problem  and 
•  .*ed  there  Ls  ii..  alternative  to  victory  li 
wA*  a  str<jng  and  vet  confusing  address,  with 
which  Nasser  greeted  the  newly  elected  con- 
►rre.ss  i.f  his  ruling  Arab  .Socialist  Union 

He  repeated  Fgvpt  s  desire  for  peace  at  the 
sanie  time  ..a  he  rejei-ted  negotiations  He 
railed  lor  mlUlarv  virtory  while  admiuinv: 
his  armv  B  laclc  of  <.tTenslve  c.vpabilUv  He 
described  Kgypfs  economic  situation  as 
sound  ■  even  while  p^Jinllng  out  '  problems  ' 
in  virtually  every  economy  Held. 

SOVIET    REFFKrNCE    APPt.AC'DED 

The  meet  slgnillcant  part  of  his  speech. 
greeted  by  thunderovis  .ipplaus  was  his  rel- 
ercnce  to  the  Soviet  Liilon,  which  rushed  to 
Kg\pis  aid  after  Uist  years  defeat 

He  went  to  Russia  recently.  Nasser  said  lo 
lind  "Ui  what  tcvpt  can  do  in  exchange  lor 
amis  and  assistance  He  jiuinted  out  that 
vintu  now  Egypt  has  paid  nothing  because 
■  we  could  not  have  paid  anyway  "  Without 
me  Soviet  Union  we  would  have  found  <iur- 
selves  facing  the  enemy  without  arms,  '  he 
.said  The  United  Hlate«  would  not  give  us  a 
single  bullet  In  lact.  the  United  States  gives 
evervthlng  lo  Israel  " 

We  and  the  -Soviet  Union  have  the  same 
aim— to  face  imperialists  The  Soviet  Uiihii 
IS  anxious  lo  sumd  against  Imperialism  ot 
the  southern  flanks  of  Its  frontiers  " 

In  what  wa.s  perhape  his  first  public  ref- 
e-rrnce  <'f  the  Soviet  fleet  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean  Nasser  !r,iul 

Free  People  In  this  awne  have  welcomed 
the  appearance  i^f  the  Soviet  fleet  "  He  cie- 
S'-rlbed  It  as  a  c  unterbalsuice  to  the  U  S  6th 
Fleet,  which  lie  said  Ls  '  in  strategic  p<^Jsiiion 
lo  supply  Israel 

Nasser  stressed  that  Russia  'has  never  tried 
to  impose  any  conditions  on  us  It  never 
Hiked  lor  anything  I  asked  them  in  Mixscow 
whether  there  wa.s  .mythlnf;  v,e  could  do 
and  they  said  no   ' 

His  speech  ccnsiituted  another  step  in 
Kgvpt  s  public  acknowledgment  of  its  grow- 
ing debt  of  gratitude  t-o  Russia  It  was  also 
a  lormal  Unking  of  the  Mediterranean  policies 
c.'f  'he  two  cuuntrU's 

His  references  to  the  United  Slates  were 
rough,  not  presaging  any  immediate  <liplo- 
uiatlc  thaw  Nobody  can  speak  of  friendship 
V*  ith  the  United  Suites.  ■  he  said 

By  providing  arms  to  I.-.rael,  Nasser  s-aiil 
the  United  States  was  consolidating  I:.r.ie.i 
occupation  (>f  .^r.lb  l.ind   ' 

America  Is  i.ot  only  supporting  I.srael 
t,ut  conniving  with  It.'  he  added. 

.\s  lar  as  a  solution  in  the  Mideast  he 
:,-iterau'd  that  there  is  no  negotiation  vMth 
Israel  no  armistice,  there  will  be  no  bar- 
gaining 

The  t  nly  solution,  he  said  was  Israel  wnh- 
ilraWHl  according  to  li\si  years  United  Na- 
nons  resolution 

Nasser  warned  that  it  will  take  a  lf>ng  time 
to  give  cffenslve  capabllltv  lo  the  Egyptian 
armv  and  called  for  patience  Repeatedly 
he  praised  the  army's  ctlort  saying  it  had 
ilnne  more  in  the  past  year  than  a  i.ormal 
:,rmy  m  five  years 

Describing  Egypt  s  economic  situation  l^e 
admitted  dimcuilies  in  fields  of  balance  of 
payment  foreign  currency  reserves  and  in- 
vestment but  vowed  economic  pressvires  will 
not  bring  Egypt  lo  its  knees 
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A   VETERANS'  COMMITTEE 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve that  the  minority  leader  notified 
the  Senate  yesterday  that  the  minority 
policy  conuiuttee  has  entertained  a  res- 
olution calling  for  action  in  this  session 
of  Congre.ss  on  Senate  Rerolulion  13  to 
create  a  Veterans'  Committee. 

I  occasionally  find  myself  in  accord 
wuh  the  Kentiemen  on  the  minority  side 


of  the  ai.sle,  and  I  a.2;ree  with  them  very 
w. irmly  in  this  instaiice. 

.A.s  coauthor  of  a  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Senate  Veterans'  Committee,  I  had 
lioped  that  this  would  come  about 
ttirounh  adoption  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
(u-itanization  Act,  which  the  Senate  has 
approved.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
the  House  doe-s  not  expect  to  approve 
that  measure  in  this  Congress.  Therefore. 
after  5  years  of  waiting.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ate should  act  unilaterally  to  establish 
.such  a  committee. 

Tlie  HoiLse  of  Representatives  has  a 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  which  cx- 
liedites  the  handling  of  veterans'  legisla- 
tion. In  my  opinion,  the  Senate  should 
not  delay  further  in  takins  up  the  reso- 
lution already  reported  by  the  Rules 
Cummittee  and  on  the  calendar,  to  cre- 
ate :'s  o'.'-n  X'eternns'  Committee. 


I  OREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  within  a 
few  davs,  the  Senate  will  be  taking  ac- 
tion on  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill,  a  bill  which  already  contains  less 
money  than  any  loieiii'i  aid  bill  since 
World  War  II, 

There  certainly  v.ill  be  attempts  to 
cut  even  further  the  funds  which  have 
already  been  slashed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  resist  these  allempls  to  cut  further 
tlie  funds  which  benefit  foreign  nations 
but  also  have  direct  importance  to  the 
well-beins  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. After  all  over  80  percent  of  all  for- 
eign aid  money  is  spent  for  U.S.  coods 
and  products. 

The  opponents  of  foreign  aid  have 
done  a  t:ood  job  of  foolinR  a  lot  of  the 
American  i)eople  into  believing  that  this 
money  is  merely  poured  down  a  rathole 
somewhere  and  disappears  without  help- 
ing anyone,  least  of  all  the  Ameiican 
taxpayer. 

I  was  vei-y  much  pleased  to  notice  an 
editorial  in  the  Dcserct  News  from  my 
hometown  of  Salt  Lake  City,  express  what 
I  feel  is  the  proper  tone  for  handling  the 
lorciRn  aid  bill.  The  Dcseret  News  Is  well 
known  for  its  strong  stands  against  un- 
necessary Federal  spending,  which 
makes  their  position  in  this  editorial 
that  much  more  impressive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial  be    printed   in   the   Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid  Citters  Risk  Going  Too  Far 
Over  the  yean  America's  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram hxs  been  riddled  with  waste  and  cor- 
ruption, has  on  cKcasion  made  enemies 
Instead  of  friends,  and  has  contributed  to 
the  deficit  of  our  international  balance  of 
payments. 

So  there  can  l)e  no  arguing  that  foreign 
aid  l.snt  a  legitimate  target  for  congressional 
econonuzers  who  last  year  cut  the  adminis- 
tration s  aid  requebl  by  29  percent  and  this 
year  are  working  on  cuts  of  at  least  20  per 
cent. 

Even  so,  economizing  should  be  carried  out 
not  w  ith  a  meat  ax  but  with  a  scalpel.  'With 
this  weeks  Uilk  in  Congress  of  Imposing  a 
one-year  moratorium  on  t>oth  economic  and 
miliiary  aid  abroad,  it's  clear  that  some 
economizers  are  going  much  too  far. 

In    iMjlitical    terms.   .15   Secretary   of   State 


Dean  Rusk  has  noted,   such  drastic   cutting 
of  foreign  aid  would: 

Deny  the  new  President,  during  his  tirst 
months  In  office,  a  primary  instrument  ot 
American  foreign  policy  m  the  developing 
countries  while  conlronimg  him  with  a  series 
of  crises  around  the  world. 

Give  a  propaganda  victory  n  America's 
fiemiss.  who  have  contended  that  when  the 
g.iing  got  tough  the  U.?,  would  fail  to  stand 
by  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

"Endanger  the  Paris  peace  talks  by  collaps- 
ing the  economie.s  and  governmenu;  of  South 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Threaten  Americas  access  t.>  important 
b.ises  and  f.iCiUties  m  a  i.unibi'r  o;  develop- 
ing countries. 

In  economic  ti-rni-.  a  moiatorium  on  f  ir- 
eign  aid  could; 

bose  a  critical  vear  in  the  race  to  help 
developing  countrie.s  feed  tlicnwelvcs  before 
laminc  o'.ertakes  them. 

Break  tl.e  momentum  tliat  has  teen  built 
up  in  bolEtering  profiuciion  and  improving 
the  investineni  cl:ni;'te  in  the  less  developed 
C'.;untrics. 

Create  admiin.slrativc  chaos  by  f.jrcing  the 
V  S  Agency  for  International  Development 
to  bring  home  many  of  its  6.500  overseas 
t?chnicians  for  a  year. 

Force  sub.-.uintial  cutbacks  in  voluntary, 
nongovernmental  program.^— such  as  CARE. 
Project  HOPE,  and  the  Iiiternallo:vi!  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps— which  depend  -.a  AID 
grants  for  crucial  part.-  <■:  tlieir  overseas 
work. 

As  President  Johnion  observed  in  lus  latest 
foreign  aid  ir.e;;sage,  p"ace  will  never  be  te- 
cure  as  long  as  .^even  out  of  10  jieople  on 
c.irth  cannot  read  or  v  rite,  tens  of  millions 
of  children  are  .stunted  by  malnutrition,  aiid 
diseases  long  conquered  by  science  still  rav- 
age villages  around  the  world, 

^Vhat  being  t'.ie  c.%se,  Congrers  should  cut 
foreign  aid  onlv  a-;  much  as  it  takes  to  elimi- 
nate the  fat— but  not  so  deeply  that  the  pro- 
f^ram  bleeds  to  death. 


IS     THE 


SURTAX     AN     ECONOMIC 
BOOMERANG? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  2  I  spoke  at  some  length  in  order 
lo  set  forth  the  reasons  for  my  continued 
opposition  to  the  tax  increase  measure 
then  before  us  in  the  Senate.  I  con- 
cluded that  "tax  increases  at  this  time 
tend  more  toward  killing  than  curing  the 
patient." 

In  fact.  I  contended  that  economic  ex- 
perience has  now  shown  us  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  "new  economics  "  in  the  in- 
sistence that  a  tax  reduction  may  have 
the  paradoxical  effect  of  increasing  tax 
revenues  by  its  stimulus  to  the  economy. 
By  the  same  token,  I  said,  the  tax  in- 
crease before  us  would  not  have  the  de- 
sired results.  Rather,  I  said: 

The  results  will  be  the  converse  of  a  tax 
reduction  which  mean.s  that  Instead  ol  stim- 
ulation of  the  economy  there  will  be  a  slow- 
down—perhaps fit  medicine  for  inflationary 
attack,  but  not  when  the  inftalion  is  as  I'.Ui- 
sory  as  It  is  today. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968.  how- 
ever, moved  on  through  the  legislation 
process  and  was  signed  into  law  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  June  28.  July  payrolls 
have  seen  the  application  of  the  new  per- 
sonal income  tax  withholding  tables. 
People  are  discovering  the  size  of  the 
bite,  and  there  is  a  trembling  uncertainty 
in  the  economy.  The  downward  trend  of 
the  stock  market  this  week— including  a 
further  loss  of  several  points  today  on 
the  Dow-Jones  index— is  a  rcfiection  of 


the  fears  engendered  by  the  new  tax. 
oupltd  with  the  new  Federal  Reserve 
Board  stringencies  which  are  adding  a 
credit  .sciueeze  to  the  economy.  What  i.^ 
the  present  outlook? 

One  answer  is  that  ol  the  well-known 
financial  coluninist  .losepii  R.  Slevin. 
Writing  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  he  began  by  pointin- 
tithe  dange.'  of  a  recessio.i  as  e^iily  as 
this  fall.  He  points  to  the  surtax  as  pait 
of  the  cause  of  the  "dramatic  business 
slowdown"  v.hich  seems  impending.  We 
do  not  yet  have  a  recession,  trnd  we  may 
vet  escape  it.  Certainly  I  would  be  rie- 
iightcd  if  our  experie:ice  shows  that  I 
have  been  a  false  i^rophct  in  the  in- 
tenretation  I  have  mad:  of  our  faUrcics 
of  tax  policy. 

Mr.  Slevm's  entire  aiiiclc  deserves  I) 
be  r^ad.  I  thercicre  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  •--.o  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlic  Kf.cord, 
as  follows ; 
,st'itT.\x.   Credit   Squkeze   Pv  ^u    l'.-;'..MVTrnE 
Recession  Tkre.-vt 
(By   Jot;2ph   R.   Slevin) 
The  U.S.  economy  is  rapidly  svvinsing  from 
a  liproaring  boom  io  the  brink  of  a  rcce^slou 
and  It  will  lake  only  a  little  push  to  thovc 
it  over  the  edge. 

The  recession  threat  is  erupting  many 
months  ahead  of  schedule.  Government  econ- 
omists had  feared  that  business  might  turn 
down  early  in  1969  but  the  danger  now  is 
that  a  slump  could  begin  this  l.iU. 

A  tough  Federal  Reserve  .System  credit 
squeeze  and  the  recently  enacted  Vietn.im 
surt.ax  are  responsible.  The  one-two  punch 
Is  about  to  cause  a  dramatic  bu.siness  slow- 
down. While  the  Federal  Reserve  is  starting 
to  make  monev  e.c.icr.  the  combined  impaci 
of  tight  money  and  higher  taxes  still  could 
touch  off  an  e.irly  recession. 

•We  want  to  show  economic  activity  but 
the  tiuesiion  is  whether  we  may  be  slowing 
it  too  much."  a  high  oflficlal  declares.  '"We 
I  )uld  be  slowing  it  past  tiie  stalling  poiiii. 
It  we  do.  there  will  be  a  recession." 

■This  is  tricky,"  a  worried  Government 
:nrecastcr  agrees,"  "Yju're  iryir.g  to  get  into 
qui'-tc-r  water  and  you  want  lo  stay  there 
But  il  things  don't  work  right,  y  ni'l!  get  too 
iiiucli  and  you'll  sink  into  a  recession." 

The  economic  managers  are  working  wuh 
tliin  margins  111  their  attempt  to  lialt  the 
\ioom  without  precipitating  a  slump.  They 
predict  that  business  attiMiy  v,ill  climb  at 
a  5  per  cent  clip  during  the  months  ahead  but 
the  ii-ouble  i.s  that  higher  prices  will  accouni 
for  most  of  t!te  apparent  ri.'-e. 

Real  production  will  go  up  1  per  rent  or 
less.  It  would  take  very  little  to  change  thai 
tiny  1  per  cent  gain  into  an  actual  decline. 
h  small  dip  m  consumer  buying  could  si>eU 
the  (iiflerence.  So  could  a  skid  in  home- 
buildmg,  or  m  business  purcliases  of  new 
cciuipmcnt,  or  m  sj)ending  for  inventories. 

While  the  administration  and  Ihe  Federal 
Reserve  are  desperately  anxious  U)  get  con- 
trol of  the  inflation  spiral,  ihey  neither 
wanted  nor  expected  that  their  stabilization 
me.isures  would  bring  the  economy  to  th? 
brink  of  a  recession  by  f.ill. 

.Something  went  wrong  .and  it  was  tiie  al- 
ways unprediclable  American  consumer  who 
tripped  up  the  experts. 

He  lixjk  oH  on  a  buying  spree  liu-t  winter. 
They  thought  he  would  spend  heavily 
through  the  spring  and  into  the  summer. 
But  t.ie  consumer  fcwied  the  foreca.-U'rs  by 
i.icre.isuig  Ills  savings  instead. 

The  Hidden  consumer  switch  Wiped  out  a 
C3  billion  cush'on  that  the  experts  had  ex- 
pected the  coui.tr;.  to  L:;ve  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 
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The  disappearance  of  the  »3  biKi'm  oiish- 
lon  spells  the  dirtcrence  between  a  gradual 
i.r<ler:y  business  slowdown  .ind  the  worrl- 
Mime  approach  to  a  near-re<-esslon  th»t  now 
IS  Mklng  place 

Kinplovment  will  qLilcklv  feel  the  impiut 
The  number  of  Jobs  will  fall  to  show  an  an- 
ticipated rise  Unemployment  will  increase 
by  more  than    i  normal  seasonal  amount 

Incomes  will  i?row  ie&s  ,hr\rpl>  than  thev 
have  in  recent  mo.Uhs  Pruflt.  will  be 
squeezed     Sales    uid    production   will   soften 

When  the  eronomic  planners  look  ahead, 
thfir  sru'.est  tear  is  that  the  weaknesf.es  will 
sti'l  to  !eed  on  themsel.es  in  .  lasfilc.  reces- 
sion fashion  A  'resh  .ut  in  consumer  buv- 
int:,  fur  example,  could  trlRger  buslnev.  de- 
cisions to  rerluce  production  -nd  could 
swlftlv  obliterate  the  thin  margin  that  bv 
fall,  may  be  .:il  that  will  >taiid  between  the 
US   and  a  full-'.  «le  slun'P 

The  experto  ire  not  preolcting  lb»t  there 
will  be  a  slump  They  .»>  the  odds  are  at 
least  M  50  that  we  will  -nde  by.  but  thev 
believe  it  should  be  plainly  uiiderstooU  that 
we  '.viU  .-ome  perilously  close  to  a  downturn 
.md  h»f  no  one  tan  gU  e  hard  -nd  laM  a=- 
srtr..nc«B-»hat  the  worst  will  not  happen 


tlon  of  which  no  ultrn-conservatlve  should 
Ik-   at  all  ashamed 

All  in  all.  whether  Justice  Fortas  Is  con- 
nrmed  or  not  we  highly  recommend  his  Con- 
rcriiing  UtsAcnt  and  Cii  tl  Dnobe(i\fnri-  to 
Republican  leaders. 

If  :hey  rend  it  they  might  know  what 
I  hey  re  t«IKing  about  tur  a  i  hang>- 


NOMINATION    OF    .\.<SOri.VrE     lUS- 
TICE   PORT.\S  TO   HK  CTHEP  JUS- 
TICE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr    MOSS.    Mr.   President,    it   is  cer- 
tainly not  my  i-iiiom  to  -oek  permission 
to  place  m  the  RE:-o"n  if-nis  -vhich  have 
been  printed  m  R  publican  publications 
In  fact   I  debated  a  hether  r.r  not  I  should 
admit  receivin«  any  such  publication  in 
mv  office    But  the  July  J7  issue  of     The 
Elephants  Roar    A  Ga/ette  for  Repub- 
lican   Leaders       which    is    published    m 
Washington.    DC.    contains    an   article 
which    I    believe    should    leceive    wide 

attention.  ^  .  •a 

The  irony  that  such  an  article  shou.d 
appear  in  the  Republican  paper  -terns 
from  the  fact  -.hat  19  of  their  numoer  m 
the  Senate  alonu'  with  (oimer  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon,  have  'oined  toKether 
in  a  pact  which  I  like  to  call  the  lonely 
''0  ■  to  oppose  'i'.e  connrrnation  of  the  ap- 
^intment  of  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas   as   Chief    Justice   of    the   Lnited 

This  IS  not  the  only  article  from  this 
issue  of  The  Elephant  s  Roar  '  con- 
cerning the  Fortas  appointment  Almost 
all  of  pa«e  2  contains  an  article  which 
the  author  Phvllis  Schlafly  sinisterly 
calls  -The  Truth  Behind  Warrens 
Resignation  This  aiiicle  is  full  of  in- 
trigue and  bacKroom  deals  made  at  past 
Republican  conventions  and  praise  for 
Republican  opposition  to  the  Fortas 
appointment 

But  the  article  I  refer  to  is  a  book  re- 
view bv  John  P.  Satterlee  on  Justice 
Forta-s  book  Concerning  Dissent  and 
Civil  Di-subedience   ' 

Before  asking  unanimous  conbein  tlial 
the  entire  article  be  entered  into  the 
RECORD,  I  v.ould  like  to  read  the  opening 
and  f\na.\  three  paiagraphs: 

\nyone  who  imagines  that  Abe  Fortas,  a.s 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court— if  con- 
tirmed  would  be  soft  on  such  assorted  mis- 
creants ^  rioters  It-ters  agitators,  criminals 
<,r  Communist.s  is  badly  mistaken 


Ftir.her  quotations  could  be  made  to  show 
that  while  he  has  a  reputation  as  an  viltra- 
liberal  Justice  Fortas  has  a  majesuc  con- 
ception  of   our   Republic   and   lU   ConsUtu- 


I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
article  be  printed   in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
F'.KTAS       Viovxttct.   Is   Ntvm   DrrrNsiBii 
<Bo  .k  Review  hy  John  F   Satterlee  i 
\nvo:ie  who  imagines  that  Abe  Fc  rtas    as 
criuf  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court     if  con- 
nrmed    would  he  soft  on  such  assorted  mls- 
cre.uits*.*  rlnl^rs   looters,  ugiuitors.  criniiniils 
or  C'ommuniits  Is  sadly  mistaken. 

In  'his  tract  -Concerning  Dissent  and  Civil 
L(.sohe<»>nce-.  published  aa  a  Signet  Broad- 
vide  and  currently  available  on  the  r.ews- 
M..nd».  le  iiiakes  it  abundantly  clear  that. 
despite  a  [vrmlsslve  attitude  up  to  a  point. 
he  dentiltely  knows  how  to  draw  a  line  and 
lower  I  he  boom. 

In  the  polnt-counterpolnt  style  of  the 
T'..ct  It  em<>rges  that  he  simply  believes  in 
K.Mng  enough  rope  u>  ()erni;t  a  Judicial  hang- 
i.iR  where  deemed  necessary  In  other  l.ui- 
k-.iage  his  approach  .-.eenis  to  he  that  i  f  the 
iron  hand  of  immutable  legal  principle  in 
thf  ■.  elvet  glove  of  liberal  politics 

Although  he  makes  easily  misunderstood 
Miitements  such  as  If  I  had  lived  :n  Ger- 
many in  Hitlers  days.  I  hope  I  would  have 
rrfused   to   wear   an   armband  .  r     If   I 

h,id  been  a  Negro  UMiig  in  Blrimngham  or 
l^itile  Rock  '  r  Plaquemines  Parish,  Ijouisiana, 
1  hope  I  would  have  disobeyed  the  state  l,iw 
•;i,>;  snid  I  might  not  enter  the  public  wait- 
ing room  reserved  tor  Whiles'  on  the  '.  ery 
next  page  appears  the  unequivocal  state- 
ment Each  of  us  owes  a  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  law   ■ 

Interspersed  with  minor  qualifications  and 
recitations  of  circumstances  which  alter  cases 
there  follow  throughout  the  entire  tract, 
similar  unequivocal  statements  of  legal  and 
constitutional  principle  statements  that  on 
i.ther  lips,  would  be  branded  as  u!tr.i-ron- 
servatlve 

For  brief  random  examples- 
There    are    limitations,    however,    on    the 
ireedom  of  speech   - 

The  individual  E  conscience  does  not  give 
him  a  license  to  indulge  individual  convinion 
without  regard  to  the  rights  of  others  " 

If  the  parucipants  -  in  .i  mass  demon- 
straUoni  unlawfully  prevent  the  mo\ement 
of  traffic  or  if  they  unlawfully  and  needlessly 
trespass  on  private  property,  the  fact  That 
iheir  sf>eech  is  constitutionally  protected  will 
i,..t  uei-essanly  shield  them  from  arrest  for 
tne  traffic  violation  or  the  trespass  ' 

SupjKjse  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided 
ttiat  the  laws  i  regarding  segregated  wiuting 
r.fiin.sl  were  constitutional  .1  would 
have  been  consigned  to  jail.  with  no  p<*slhle 
r<"inedy  except  the  remote  prospect  of  a 
jiardon  ■■ 

Rioters  should  be  arresWd.  tried  and  con- 
'.  icted." 

each  individual  Is  bound  by  all  of  the 

laws  under  the  Constitution    He  cannot  pick 

•md   choose     He   cann.-t   subhiitute   his   own 

udgment  or  passion,  however  noble,  for  the 

rules  of  'he  law   ' 

He  cites  as  examples  "t  'criminar'  ac- 
tulty  whether  called  civil  disobedience  or 
not,  such  things  .is  physical  attacks  upon 
pohce.  assaults  upon  recruiters  for  muni- 
tions nrins  and  for  the  armed  services: 
breaking  windows  in  the  Pentagon  and  in 
private  .stores  and  homes,  robbing  stores. 
-,resp*saing  on  private  and  official  premises, 
occupying  licademlc  offices;  and  even  pillag- 
ing,   looting   burning   and   promiscuous   vio- 


lence •  adding  Agitators  and  provocateurs, 
whatever  their  object,  must  be  identified, 
„nd  any  move  they  make  toward  \  lolence 
jnu-i  be  quirklv  countered  " 

Much     of     Justice     Forta.s-     thesis     turns 
upon  niceties  of  definition 

For  instance,  he  defines  ..nd  qualihes  oivll 
disobedience  as  follows 

It  is  only  in  respect  to  such  '..w.s  -  lav^s 
that  are  basically  offensive  to  fundamental 
s,.hies  of  life  or  the  Constitution  that  a 
moral  ,  although  not  a  legal  I  defense  ol 
l,.w  violation  can  possibly  be  urged  Aiuone 
a..^s,an-ilng  to  make  the  judgment  that  a  law 
IS  m  this  categorv  assumes  a  terrible  bur- 
den He  should  be  prepared  to  submit 
lo  prosecution  hv  the  i-t.ite  for  the  -.lolation 
of  law  and  the  imposition  of  punishment  il 
he  L^  A-rong  or  unsucces.^^f  ul  He  should  even 
„dmlt  the  correctness  of  the  states  action 
;n  seeking  to  enforce  lus  l.iws  ' 

Even  more  succinctly,  he  recognises  Civil 
dsobedience  is  violation  of  law  Any  viola- 
tion of  law  must  be  punished  •.vhaie\er  Its 
put  pose  "  .     , 

Personallv  would  have  been  much  hap- 
pier had  he  also  stressed  In  this  connection 
mat  the  Constitution  is  essentially  a  rule 
of  prohibition  to  the  state,  not  a  grant  of 
privilege  to  the  Individual;  and  that  anvone 
having  m  mind  a  challenge  on  Constitu- 
tional grounds  should  have  not  only  a  deep 
moral  conviction  but  a  well  founded  legal 
ronvlction.  ..dequatelv  supported  competent 
•egal  counsel,  as  well,  before  he  proceeds 
Ihis  could  prevent  a  lot  of  grief  and  per- 
liaps  -uggest  more  elTective  remedies 

Speaking  of  the  Communist  conspiracv 
he  makes  a  clear  distinction  between  per- 
mi-Hible  advocacv  and  impermissible  action 
He  savs.  That  state  may  and  shou.d  act 
'  the  protest  Includes  action  directed  at 
carrying  out  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
government  by  force  and  violence 

At  another  point  he  says  bluntly  '  \  lo.encc 
. .  never  defensible' 

At  still  another,  he  says.  The  Constliu- 
•lon  does  not  protect  subversive  acts.  It  does 
not  shield  sabotage  It  does  not  tolerate  es- 
pionage theft  of  national  secrets  or  inter- 
ference with  the  preparation  of  the  nai.on  s 
delense  or  Its  capacity  to  wage  war ' 

Perhaps  he  could  have  added  somewhere 
at  this  point  that  unpopular  Supreme  Court 
<leclslons,  indeed  appelate  court  decisions  In 
general  are  probably  more  often  the  result  ot 
erroneous  writing  of  laws  than  their  reck- 
less interpretation  by  the  appellate  courts 
Further  quotations  could  be  made  to  show 
that  while  he  has  a  reputation  as  an  ultr.i- 
liberal  Justice  Fortas  has  a  majestic  concep- 
•lon  of  our  Republic  and  Its  Constitution  ol 
which  no  ultra-conservative  should  be  at  all 

ashamed: 

Ml  in  all  whether  Justice  Fortas  is  con- 
firmed or  not.  and  whether  we  agree  with 
him  entirely  or  not.  we  highly  recommend 
his  Concerning  Dissent  and  Civil  Dlsobcui- 
ence  to  Republican  leaders. 

If  they  read  It.  they  might  know  what 
•he\  re  talking  about  for  a  change. 
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A   CONTROVERSIAL   VIEW    OK 
COMMUNIST  CHINA 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
reed  a  controversial,  but  interesting  ar- 
ticle by  a  McGUl  professor.  Paul  Lui. 
which  appeared  in  the  Halifax  Chron- 
icle-Herald. 

While  not  endorsing  Profes.sor  Lm  s 
vie*  5.  I  do  think,  that  his  article  is  most 
provocative  and  worth  reading. 

Accordingly.  I  ask  unanimous  con-sent 
to  have  this  article  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
;i.s  follows: 


RECOGNIZE  Red  Chin*.  Ease  Cold  War — 

Professor 

(By  Sheila  Urquhart) 

Deep    Cove. — Canada    ootild    play    a    con- 

.structlve  part  In  reducing  cold  war  tensions 

by  recognizing  Red  China,  says  a  Canadian 

expert  on  Chinese  affairs. 

But  there  should  be  no  strings  attached 
if  t!Us  country  i^allv  means  business,  ac- 
cording to  Paul  T.  K.  Lin.  who  teaches 
Chinese  and  East  Asian  lUstory  at  McGiU 
University  and  Is  ch.-urmnn  of  McGiU's  Com- 
mittee on  East  Asian  Studies. 

This  would  mean  recognition  of  the  Peo- 
ple s  Republic  of  China  under  Chairman  Mao 
Tse-lung  and  the  end  of  relations  with 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  Formosa  regime. 

During  an  Interview  this  weekend  at  Deep 
Cove,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Cyrus  Eat»n. 
Prof.  Un  advocated  following  the  rules  and 
usage  of  International  law  .  .  .  "which  say 
you  simply  recognize  a  successor  governnaent 
and  that  no  recognizing  government  (like 
Canada)  has  the  right  to  change  the  terri- 
tortal  limits  of  the  state." 

•Preferablv,  and  legally,  we  should  discon- 
tinue our  relations  with  Chiang  Kai-shek." 
Prof.  Lin.  the  Vancouver-born  .son  of  an 
Anglican  minister  spent  15  years  behind  the 
Biunboo  Curtain  between  1949  and  1964  writ- 
ing,   teaching    and    traveling. 

He  is  critical  of  what  he  calls  Canada's 
•conditional  recognition"  proposal,  which 
External  Affairs  Minister  Mitchell  Sharp  ex- 
plains as  a  -one  China,  one  Formosa- 
formula.  _,     ,^ 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Canada  to  decide 
to  recognize  both  regimes,  thereby  creating 
a  separate  stale  out  of  Formosa,  but  Cana- 
dian government  leaders  are  Ignoring  the 
fact  that  neither  Peking  nor  Taipei  would 
ever  be  likely  to  accept  this  dual  relations 
proposal,  contends  Prof.  Lin. 

Breaking  off  relaUons  with  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  would  not  mean  Canadian  desertion  of 
Formosa — still  a  province  of  China — or  de- 
sertion of  the  people  on  the  l.sland,  says 
the   historian. 


MORE    HVMANE? 

He  claims  the  Communist  mainland  gov- 
ernment is  much  more  humane  than  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  'poUcc  state"  against  which  he 
believes  most  Chinese  on  Formosa  are 
struggling. 

-'Most  people  on  the  i.sland  v.'ould  probably 
be  happier  under  the  administrative  control 
of  Peking,  regardless  of  their  political  parti- 
san.shlp."  says  Prof.  Lin. 

Considering  the  advantages  to  Canada  of 
recognition  of  Red  China.  Prof.  Lin  predicts 
China  has  the  greatest  long-term  market 
potential  in  the  world  and  believes  Canada's 
trade  with  the  People's  Republic  would  in- 
crease with  official  recognition  of  Mao's 
government. 

ENHANCE    PRES-nCE 

-And  politically.  Canada  can  enhance  her 
prestige  by  playing  a  constructive  role  in  re- 
ducing cold  war  tensions  and  increasing 
communications  between  peoples  .  .  .  not 
just  governments  .  .  .  but  peoples." 

From  a  purely  practical  point  of  view. 
Canada  should  be  trying  to  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  before  the  Americans,  says  Prof. 
Lin.  He  v^-ould  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
United  States  begin  trading  with  Red  China 
in  the  near  future. 

If  that  happens  before  Canadian  recog- 
nition .      .     well   be  left  flat-footed." 

But  above  all.  the  Chinese  historian  feels 
recognition  is  a  very  human  question." 
Mainland  China,  with  its  800.000,000  people. 
was  the  oldest,  largest  country  in  the  world, 
undergoing  greater  change  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  than  any  other  country  "and 
inevitably  it  must  affect  the  rest  of  us." 
Prof.  Lin  believes  Canada  will  recognize 
Red  China  "In  the  next  few  years"  and  that 
Prime  Minister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau,  "once 
he  becomes  cogni/>ant  of  the  facts,"  will  take 


the  same  position  as  about  50  other  govern- 
ments including  those  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  that  have  recognized  the  Peking 
regime. 

The  McGlll  historian  has  learned  that  he 
may  be  among  leading  academics  In  Canada 
with  whom  the  Prime  Minister  has  indicated 
an  interest  in  consulUng  in  the  near  future 
on  the  China  Issue. 

Prof.  Lin  doubts  if  there  would  be  any 
actual  reprisal  against  Canada  from  the 
United  States  If  .ftils  country  decides  to  rec- 
orgnlze  Red  China. 

He  says  there  Is  n  very  strong  segment  ol 
opinion  in  the  United  States  in  lavor  ol 
friendship  with  China. 

LACK    PERSPECTIVE 

•■I  think  they  (the  United  States  will 
realize  that  reprisals  w-on't  do  them  very 
much  good.  After  ail.  we  forget  we  have  as 
much  of  an  economic  lever  toward  them  as 
they  have  toward  us." 

The  man  who  returned  to  Canada  with 
the  primary  hope  of  improving  understand- 
ing between  the  Chinese  and  Canadian  peo- 
ple, says  people  here  lack  a  historic  per.spec- 
tive  on  China. 

He  says  Canada  has  an  enormous  amount 
of  people-to-people  goodwill  to  draw  on  in 
China  through  the  posthumous  influence  ol 
Canadian  surgeon  Dr.  Norman  Bethune. 
whose  courageous  efforts  on  behalf  of  China 
during  the  war  against  Japan  have  made 
his  exploits  required  reading  in  all  Chlne.se 
schools. 

IIAISOrJ    ROLE 

Prof.  Lin.  who  says  he  is  not  commit  t3d 
to  any  particular  political  doctrine,  sees 
Canada  In  the  role  of  liaison  .  "a  middle 
power".  .  .  who  could  serve  as  a  bridge  of 
understanding    between    the    East    and    the 

West. 

"We  should  not  be  so  involved  in  the  Cold 
War  and  we  should  not  be  caught  m  the 
poisonous  crossfire  of  hate  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  " 

He  claims  Canada  is  affected  by  the  Com- 
munist bogle". 

•Tm  not  saying  one  side  is  right  or 
wrong  .  .  .  but  we  have  no  right  to  deny 
other  people  their  right  to  experiment.  We 
experimented.  We  made  mistakes.  The  solu- 
tion is  not  to  try  to  impose  an  atmosphere 
of  hatred  and  fear." 

CjTUS  Eaton  calls  Lin  "number  one  in  the 
world"  in  the  area  of  understanding  and 
Interpretation  of  the  situation  in  Red  China. 

The  Millionaire  industrialist  said  Sat- 
urday Western  nations  should  consult  with 
Prof.  Lin  in  affairs  relating  to  China. 

"I  know  of  no  one  better  informed  and 
more  sincere  in  his  desire  to  see  friendship 
among  nations  than  he."  Mr.  Eaton  .--aid. 


PUBLIC  WANTS  TO  KNOW  VIEW  OF 
JUSTICES  ON  NEW    "RIGHTS" 


Mr.  BYRP  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  ixnanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial,  which 
appeared  in  the  Huntington.  W.  Va..  Ad- 
vertiser on  July  23.  1968.  entitled  "Pub- 
lic Wants  To  Know  View  of  Justices  on 
New  'Rights.' "  ^       .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Pt-iBLic  Wants  To  Know  View  of  Jcstices 
ON  New  -Rights  " 
Senators  who  questioned  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  in  an  effort  to  determine 
his  qualifications  for  the  post  of  chief  jus- 
tice only  skirted  the  major  points  of  most 
public  concern. 

Millions  of  Americans  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing rate  of  crime  want  to  know  whether 
Chief  Justice-designate  Foruis  and  Judge 
Homer  Thornberry.  chosen  to  succeed   him 


as  Justice,  will  give  priority  in  deciding  cases 
to  the  court's  newly  created  rights  for  de- 
fendants or  to  the  search  for  truth  and  the 
determination  of  whether  the  accused  is 
guilt  V. 

In  a  series  of  unprecedented  decisions  the 
court  has  reversed  the  conviction  oi  de- 
fendants by  creating  new  technicaUues  lor 
annulling  conlessions. 

In  1957.  before  Justice  Fortas  received  his 
appointment,  a  majority  of  the  justices  up- 
';et  ll-.e  conviction  of  James  Mailory  on  a 
•  ipc  charge  only  tx^cause  he  confessed  while 
being  held  lor  seven  and  a  half  hours  between 
his  arrest  and  his  arraignment. 

Later  liie  court  annulled  a  murder  con- 
fession and  Ireed  Danny  Escobedo  because 
police  had  refused  his  request  to  confer  with 
his   attorney   during    the    Interrogation. 

The  character  ol  the  men  thus  released 
was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Mailory  went 
to  Pennsylvania  and  assaulted  another  wo- 
man and  Escobedo  was  convicted  this  year 
and  given  a  long  sentence  on  a  dope  charge. 
In  Its  most  far-reaching,  sensational  and 
objectionable  case,  the  court  on  the  unluclcy 
day  of  June  13.  1966.  upset  the  convictions  of 
four  defendants  by  annulling  confessions  on 
new  technicalities  even  though  in  at  least 
tlu-ee  cases  the  evidence  pointed  Inexorably 
to  guilt. 

Justice  Fortas  stood  with  the  majority  in 
this  5  A  decision  that  imposed  rigid  re- 
strictions on  police  during  their  questioning 
of  suspects  in  custody. 

One  of  the  suspects  was  Ernesto  Miranda, 
from  whom  the  case  look  its  name.  He  not 
only  had  confessed  that  he  had  kidnaped  and 
raped  ..n  18-year-old  girl  Init  had  been 
Identuicd  bv  the  victim. 

Michael  Vignera  confessed  robbing  a 
Broolilvn  dress  shop  .^nd  was  identUied  by 
the  shop  owner  and  a  saleswoman.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  v^as  later  i.rijudged  a  thlrd- 
felonv  offender. 

The  conviction  was  reversed  because  the 
defendant  had  not  been  advLsed  of  what 
the  Supreme  Court  called  his  "Fifth  Amend- 
ment privilege"  or  "his  right  to  have  counsel 
present"  during  the  questioning. 

Carl  Calvin  Westover  was  arrested  by  Kan- 
sas City  police  as  a  suspect  in  two  robberies. 
He  was  questioned  by  police  that  night  and 
again  the  next  morning. 

About  noon  the  police  turned  him  over  to 
two  FBI  assents  for  questioning  in  connec- 
tion v.-ita  two  robberies  m  California,  one  a 
hanK  and  the  otiicr  a  .s.tvings  and  lo.m 
association. 

Ihe  FBI  agents  told  him  oefore  question- 
ing began  that  he  need  not  talk,  that  any- 
thing he  said  could  be  used  against  him  and 
that  he  had  a  right  to  the  presence  ol  a. 
lawver  during  the  ir-torrogation. 

Westover  confessed  both  robberies,  v.as  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  15  years  on  each 
count,  the  sentences  to  run  consecutively. 
The  conviction  was  upheld  on  appeal  until 
the  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 

There  the  five  majority  justices  held  that 
there  was  no  evidence  the  police  had  prop- 
erly miormed  the  suspect  of  his  rights,  that 
-  tiie  impact  on  him  v.-as  that  of  a  continuous 
period  ol  questioning,"  and  that  there  was  no 
■evidence  of  an  articulate  \^-aiver  of  rights 
alter  the  FBI  commenced  their  interrog.ition. 
The  conviction  was  reversed. 
In  the  fourth  case  disposed  of  ;ii  the  so- 
cailed  Miranda  decision.  Roy  Allen  Stewart 
was  pointed  out  to  Los  Angeles  police  as  the 
endorser  of  dividend  checks  taken  m  one 
of  a  series  of  purse-snatch  robberies  m  which 
a  victim  had  riled  of  injuries. 

Police  arrested  Stewart  at  his  home.  With 
his  consent  they  searched  the  liouse  and 
lound  various  items  taken  in  tne  five  rob- 
beries. During  nine  interrogations  over  a 
period  of  five  days  the  prisoner  admuted  that 
he  had  robbed  the  person  who  had  died  but 
said  he  had  net  meant  to  liurt  her. 

The  prisoner  was  charged  with  kidnapins; 
to  commit  robbery,  r,.pe  and  murder.  In  his 
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UU;  the  fonfefslon  *•»«  .ulmlt'«l  •*»  evl- 
cj^nce  Tiie  Jur,-  founcl  turn  u-ullty  or  robbery 
and  lirst  degree  murder  and  rixed  Uie  peu- 
ikltv  at  death. 

Oil  the  basis  of  the  Supreme  Oourfs  Es- 
cobedo  decision  the  Supreme  Court  ol  Cali- 
fornia reversed  the  conviction  because  the 
defendant  had  not  been  advised  of  hu  right 
to  remain  silent  M\'A  lils  right  to  counsel  dur- 
inf;  the  quest lon'.n? 

The  Supreme  c">i!rt  affirmed  the  reversal. 

As  a  tragic  sequel  to  these  decisions,  scores 
of  vicious  criminals  have  been  released  to 
continue  their  depredations  iigalnst  society 

In  one  New  York  case  a  man  who  had  con- 
fessed murdering  his  wife  and  rive  children 
was  turned  :oose  In  another  a  man  who  had 
terrorii-ed  a  i;*ctlon  for  months  by  a  series  of 
sex  crimes  wixs  relieved  of  two  murder 
charges. 

Senators  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  were 
frustrated  in  their  inquiry  into  Justice  For- 
tas's  views  because  he  declined  to  answer 
questions  about  court  decisions 

Congress  itself,  however,  lias  constitutional 
author.ty  to  regulate  court  action  It  should 
restore  fii  amendment  to  the  recently  en- 
acted oryilbus  crime  law  the  stricken  out 
clause  that  would  forbid  the  court  to  annul 
a  voiun-,*'ir>'  confr'sion  accepted  by  a  state 
court  and  upheld  by  the  states  highest 
appellate  court. 

No  Supreme  CourtVln  history  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Bill  oiF  Rights  176  years  ago 
had  ever  held  that  jiollc?  had  to  recognise 
these  newly  created  constitutional  .Ights  for 
prisoners  before  taking  a  confession. 

Until  Congress  acts  to  nullify  the  unprece- 
dented decisions  of  the  Warren  court.  lU  own 
members  who  support  the  decisions  will  be  as 
responsible  lor  encouraging  crime  as  the  five 
justices  who  made  the  hitherto  uncharted 
excursion  luto  constitutional  law 


UNWORKABLE  PROPOSAL 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Viiuiiua,  Mr,  Pres- 
ident. I  .usk  iinanimoiis  consent  to  insert 
in  the  REtORD  the  tollowmt^  news  stones: 

An  article  entitled  Pn)posal  on  Police 
CoTUrol  Ls  Planned  bv  Blaclc  P'ront." 
uluch  appealed  m  the  Washiiit,'ton  Eve- 
ning; Slr.r  of  July  17,  1968;  and  an  article 
which  appeared  m  the  Washinuton  Eve- 
nii'-tJ  Star  of  July  24.  1968.  entitled 
■Eront  s  Police  Plan  Gets  Neighborhood 
Backing." 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re<  okd. 
as  follows. 
,Fp>m  the  Washington  iDC  i  Evening  oUir, 

July  17.  19681 

Proposal  on  Pomce  Control  Is  Pi,\n.nco  by 

Bi.\cK  Pkiint 

The  Black  United  Front  has  called  a  full 
membership  meeting  tonight  to  discuss  what 
It  describes  as  "biaclc  control"  of  the  Metro- 
poliUin  police  force  m  Negro  neighborhoods 

Tonights  meeting  grew  out  of  a  steering 
r  -mmittee  meeting  last  night  when  several 
members  of  the  Front  discussed  tlie  recent 
fatal  shooting  of  a  looting  suspect  by  ptilice 

E,irller  yesterday,  the  Human  Relations 
Council  in  asking  the  City  Council  for  hear- 
ings on  how  the  city  should  be  policed, 
urged  the  city  council  to  ban  the  use  of 
deiidly  weapons  by  police  except  to  protect 
and  preserve  life  " 

Ihe  group  also  charged  that  the  D,C  police 
department  has  f,^lled  to  take  satisfactory 
action"  on  a  large  number  of  complaints  by 
L;li.;ens  and  Negro  officers 

And  It  also  urged  US  Atty  David  G  Bress 
to  present  to  a  grand  Jury  evidence  m  the 
f.-.tal  shooting  of  a  suspect.  Theodore  Lawson. 
b>  police  ne<u-  14th  and  U  ritreeU  NW  early 
Sunday. 


An  inquest  into  the  shooting  during  Uie 
looting  of  a  store  is  scheduled  for  Friday. 
l"he  Human  Keiatlous  Council  recom- 
mendation w.is  decided  on  Moiul.iy  in  the 
wake  of  the  shooting  and  alter  it  was  given 
a  report  on  -unresolved  grievances  and 
areas  of  tensK^n  '  bv  Mrs  Itutli  U.ites  Harris, 
council  executive  director. 

In  m  iking  public  its  recommendations  late 
yesterday,  the  council  charged  that  there  la  a 
vast  occiimulatlon  ol  ui.  resolved  com- 
plain ts'  against  the  pulice  department  It 
llnted  a  number  of  cases  Including  com- 
plalntt  oy  Negro  policemen. 

Copies  of  the  report  were  delivered  to 
M..yo.-  Washington  and  members  of  the  city 
co.inell.  which  has  authorltv  to  write  regu- 
"...ii'-jiit  governing  the  conduct  of  police. 

T:ie  report  cited  -Justifiable  homicide"  as 
a  prooiem.  saying.  "Several  recetit  case*  of 
b'.a.k  persons  being  shot  and  killed  by  white 
police  have  been  ruled  justifiable  homicide 
uud  questioned  by  mai»y  segments  of  the 
cominunlty  " 

Meanwhile,  tlie  Ch.'\lrman  of  the  DC  Dem- 
cK-ratlc  CenliiU  Conunlttee  has  Issued  a  per- 
sonal condemnation  of  the  shooting. 

Bruce  Terns,  the  committee  chairman, 
rallied  for  an  InvesUgatlon  by  the  District 
HuMian  RelAlioni  Council  and  renewed  a 
raJ  !n..dc  taxller  by  the  committee  for  netgh- 
borho«d  Iteailngs  on  poUcc-communlty  re- 
;..l.oui. 

■  There  Is.  ao  jvuilficaUon  for  killing  a  man 
whj  IS  luspocteU  of  (stealing  groceries."  Ter- 
rls  taid  at  a  committee  meeting  last  night. 
The  ahootlng  of  L..w8on.  a  Negro,  who  po- 
U.e  said  refused  to  slop  fcr  questioning  by 
three  white  policemen,  continued  to  draw 
angry  protests  yesterday. 

A  rjnall  uumljer  of  pickets  demonstrated 
ij.sl  night  In  front  of  the  .Snfeway  store  at 
1931  14th  St.  where  the  looting  report  was 
bomg  investigated. 

The  pickets  carried  homemade  placards 
demanding  that  Safew«y  "pay"  compensa- 
tion to  Lawson  s  widow  for  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

One  source  at  ijst  nlghfs  Black  United 
Front  meeting  said  he  had  received  a  num- 
ber "f  teleph.Mio  calls  asking  the  organUa- 
rion  to  speak  out  on  the  most  recent  police 
sauotlng. 

Earner  this  ninth,  the  Front  brought  it- 
self   into    a    storm    of   controversy    when    It 
Libeled   the   slaying  of   a   District   jioUceman 
justifiable  homicide,  ' 

.\  committee  has  been  appointed  U>  work 
■  n  the  resolution,  the  source  added,  that  will 
otter  in  attu.^1  apparatus"  to  set  up  the  po- 
lice reorientation.  ■  This  will  be  a  concrete 
mechanism,  we  are  not  discussing  proposals." 
lie  said. 

Tonight's  meeting  will  be  held  at  9  pjn.  in 
the  .New  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  where  t^e 
Rev  Walter  E  Fauntroy,  vice  chairman  of 
t!ie  city  council.  Is  pastor.  Fauntroy,  who 
has  been  criticized  for  hU  work  with  the 
Front,  was  at  last  night's  meeting 

At  7  pm  today,  several  members  of  the 
Front  .ire  expected  at  a  rally  In  Meridian 
Hill  Park  where  speakers  will  discuss  Sun- 
day s  shooting  on  14tn  Street. 

borne  of  the  others  attending  last  nights 
meeting  were  Stokely  Carmichael,  founder  of 
the  group:  Sterling  Tucker.  Washington 
Urban  I*:igue  director;  C.  Sumner  Stone. 
Mrs  Willie  Hardy.  Charles  Cassell,  Kenneth 
Kennedy  and  Reginald  Booker, 

(Prom  the  Washington  iDC  i   Evening  Star. 

July  24,  19681 
Fronts    Poi  io»    Pi  an    Gets    NricHSORHooD 

BAr  KING 

I  By  Paul  Delaney  > 
The   Black   United   Fronts   plan    for   com- 
munity   control    over    police     received     solid 
backing  Ust    night   »t  a  hearing  marked   by 
dissension  over   whelner   *hile   persons   and 


:  .  *-:nen  .'.houUl  be  excluded  from  the  series 
t.i  neighborhood  hearings. 

Halfwav  through  the  2'j-hour  meeting. 
Sterling  Tucker,  iiead  of  the  Washington 
Urban  Le.\gUe  and  one  of  a  half-dozen  Front 
panelists  presiding  over  the  he.irings,  walked 
out  of  the  hearing  after  ushers  had  escorted 
seine  whites  out  of   the  bu.ldlng. 

"I  had  no  altern.itlve  but  to  withdraw 
Ircm  the  hearings."  Tucker  said  today  "Iiu 
opp^ised  to  closed  hearings  on  Issues  affect- 
ing the  public,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  a 
p.irty  toll." 

JACKSON     BACKS    PLAN 

Tucker  said,  however,  that  he  "favored 
•.  ery  much"  the  Frcnt  proposal  for  citizen 
cciiirol  over  po.k'e  precincts.  He  also  said 
:'.e  would  remain  a  member  of  the  Front. 
•That's  not  an  rssue  of  consideration  now," 
he  ka\d. 

AX.  the  end  of  the  session  at  John  Wesley 
.'iME  Zion  Church.  1615  14th  St.  NW.  in  the 
Jnd  Precinct,  the  Rev.  E  Frankl.n  Jackson, 
(Utgo.ivg  Democratic  national  c  on',  nut  tee - 
man  from  the  District,  announced  his  un- 
lualified  support  for  the  BUF  proposal.  He  is 
also  the  church's  pastor. 

Fifteen  neighborhood  spokesmen  f.vored 
tiie  plan,  which  would  give  elected  com- 
niuiiiiy  boards  the  power  over  hiring  police- 
men la  their  precincts. 

Prior  tJ  that.  Jackson  had  a  rur.nlns 
iklrmlsli  wUh  ushers  over  whether  whites 
should  be  permitted  to  remain.  Some  50 
white  persons,  excluding  white  newsmen. 
were  in  the  audience  of  abotit  oOO. 

City  Council  Vlc«  Chairman  Walter  E. 
Fauntroy.  who  presided  at  tiie  meeting,  said 
whiles  would  be  permitted  to  slay  and  he 
iir.d  and  Jackson  ordered  the  ushers  to  cease 
and  des:sl  "  from  putting  them  out  However. 
the  ushers.  Idenli.led  as  members  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee. 
continued  to  escort  out  those  whites  who 
dldn  t  insist  on  itavmg. 

Later,  the  issue  was  brought  into  ihe  open 
again  by  J.  Edward  Jones  a  SNCC  member, 
who  protested  that  he  dldn  t  feel  right  with 
all  the  TV  lights  and  all  these  honkles 
around  '  He  said  one  of  the  black  man's 
problems  'comes  from  associating  witli 
those  pigs," 

Fauntroy  was  out  of  the  room  at  the  lime, 
and  a  front  member  ordered  all  newsmen 
out  of  the  church.  However,  Jackson  grabbed 
the  microphone  and  shouted,  "The  chiircii 
doors  were  opened  to  everyone,  ,  .  .  The 
church  doors  ore  closed  If  this  Isn't  an  open 
meeting." 

JACKS'JN    BACKS    PROPOSAL 

Fauntroy  returned  to  the  room  ;uid  con- 
ferred with  front  members  He  said  the  press 
members  could  stay  but  tlie  lights  would 
have  to  po  out  because  citizens  said  they 
illghtsi  inhibited  them. 

At  the  end  of  the  2';-iiour  ir.eetlng.  Jack- 
son said  he  agreed  with  the  proposal 

As  president  <-'l  the  NAACP.  I  clamored 
and  clamored  and  clamcred  and  clamored 
lor  such  things  in  the  proposal."  Jackscn 
slated  I  condemned  the  police  review  board, 
I  said  back  then  iin  1949,  to  white  lead- 
ers i  If  you  listen  and  try  to  put  these  thmrs 
into  elTect.  things  wont  blow," 

Regarding  the  admission  of  whites  to  the 
liearing.  Jackson  said  there  are  "any  num- 
ber of  white  persons  who  need  to  hear  what 
you  ha\e  to  say     .  The  white  man  needs 

to  know,  since  we  re  going  to  live  with  them. 
They  need  to  know  how  we  feel  " 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting,  Fauntroy  said 
front  inenit)ers  will  iron  out  today  the 
grounu  rules  for  admission  <  .'  whites  and  the 
press  He  said  he  didn  t  know  who  the  ush- 
ers' were  who  were  putting  whites  tiul 

Tucker  said  he  did  not  know  whether  lie 
would  rejoin  the  panel  running  the  heannps. 
"This  whole  matter  of  closed  meeling.s  lias 
to  be  reviewed."  he  said,  voicing  disappoint- 
ment over  last  nights  '  spur-ul-lhe-:iK.nient 
decisions.  ' 
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MEETING    TOMORROW 

Tomorrow's  meeting,  in  the  9"\PWcinct 
will     be     at     Doufthis     Memorial     Methodist 
Church,  nth  and  H  Streets  NE.  at  8  p,m. 

The  comment.^  bv  citizens  last  night 
r.uL-ed  irom  "love  ;ind  understanding"  as  the 
mswer  to  the  r.ice-poUce  problem  to  a 
ihrent  by  Stokely  Carmichael  that  Negroes 
will  get  control  of  their  communities  if  they 
have  to  "take  it  by  any  nie.ms  necessary 

■  Some  of  us  arc  going  to  see  lo  i'.  that 
the  black  community  controls  it.seU  or  die  lu 
the  street."  Carmichael  commented  to  a 
youth  who  asked  what  role  is  there  lor 
\ouths  ".Arevouwithus'?" 
■  Much  ot  the  testimony  dealt  with  pei- 
.sonal  experiences  with  the  police.  Front 
members  attempted  to  keep  the  discussions 
on  -he  .subject,  with  several  persons,  mainly 
Fauntroy  and  Carmichael.  asking  direct  ques- 
tions mostly  whether  the  citizens  supported 
the  proposal  and  whether  they  had  any  sug- 
gestions. Several  did. 

Jones  recommended  that  District  police- 
men reside  in  the  District;  that  persons  with 
arrest  records.  Init  not  with  felony  convic- 
tions, be  allowed  to  serve  on  the  force;  that 
no  white  officers  be  permitted  to  patrol  b  ack 
communities  and  that  policemen  In  black 
communities  be  disarmed. 

WANTS     BL.\CKS    IN     COMMAND 

Iconard  McCants  noted  that  the  front's 
proposal  savs  nothing  about  the  necessity  ol 
nnnc  Safety  Director  Patrick  V.  Murphy  and 
Police  Chief  John  B.  Layton,  McCants  rec- 
ommended that  black  officers  be  placed  in 
charge  of  everv  precinct:  that  the  City  Coun- 
cil freeze  all"  promotions  ?o  black  officers 
cou'd  be  promoted;  that  the  DC  National 
Gtvird  be  disarmed  and  placed  under  com- 
lu.uid  ot  a  black  officer,  and  elimination  ol 
the  ironfs  proposal  that  citizens  wishing  to 
ru'i  for  the  commumtv  boards  submit  peti- 
tions with  signatures,  because  Neb'iocs  don  l 
have  time  to  solicit  signatures. 


MARITIME    AUTHORIZATION— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Senate  has  now  before  it  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  15189. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  15189)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
between  now  and  the  liour  of  1  p.m.  is 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the 
time  to  be  taken  equally  from  both  sides. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  order  of  business  is  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  15189.  the  maritime 
authorization  bill.  I  have  a  short  state- 
ment on  that  conference  report  I  wish  to 
make.  ^  ^.  .    ,  ... 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bUi 


is  to  authorize  appropriations  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  To  put  it  in  more  familiar 
terms,  this  bill  would  authorize  for  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriations  for  the  prin- 
cipal activities  of  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration in  carrying  out  our  national 
maritime  policies. 

The  bill  which  would  require  autnor- 
ization  of  funds  lor  certain  propram.s  of 
the  Maritime  Administration  m  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  lucccde  the 
making  of  appropriations,  was  approved 
by  the  President  on  September  5,  196(, 
and  became  Public  Law  90-81. 

Tliere  were  two  items  of  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  bill.  H.R. 
15189.  These  two  items  related  to  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  and  re- 
search and  development. 

The  budget  .submission  by  the  admin- 
istration for  the  Department   oi   Com- 
merce  for   fiscal   year    1969    called    for 
$119  800  000  for  construction-differential 
.subsidy  and  86.700,000  for  research  and 
development.    The    House     i^assed    bill 
called   for   S237.470.000   and   Sll.000.000. 
respectively.   The   effect    of    the   Senate 
amendment,    which    passed    during    the 
Senate  debate  by  a  vote  of  48  to  32.  re- 
duced both  the  amount  authorized  for 
appropriation  lor  construction-differen- 
tial subsidy  and  le.search  and  develop- 
ment to  the  amounts   requested  by  the 
administration. 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill.  H.R.  15189.  agreed  to  the  following: 
$200  000.000  for  construction-differen- 
tial subsidy  and  S  10.960.000  for  research 
and  development. 

As  of  December  31.  1967.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  national  defense  reserve  fleet 
consisted  of  1.128  ships.  Of  this  number. 
''92  were  dry  cargo  vessels,  all  ol  which 
were  over  20  years  old.  By  1971,  255  of 
the  292  vessels  now  listed  will  no  longer 
be  in  the  reserve  fleet,  leaving  37  dry 
cargo  American-flag  vessels  available  in 
our  reserve  fleet. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  adds  up 
to  some  kind  of  a  mandate  that  we  ought 
to  be  building  more  ships.  Under  the 
1936  act.  of  course,  it  is  required  that 
Congress  support  construction  sub- 
sidies—that is  the  law— to  build  an  ade- 
quate number  of  ships  to  keep  the  mer- 
chant marine  adequate. 

As  of  the  last  available  statistics. 
American-flag  ships  were  carrying  5.6 
percent  of  our  exports  and  imports.  That 
is  a  pretty  sad  picture,  when  you  relate 
it  to  the  rate  of  depletion  and  decline  of 
the  American  merchant  marine.  We 
ought  to  be  carrying  at  least  20  or  25 
percent,  or,  like  other  maritime  nations, 
about  40  percent  of  our  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  least.  If  we  were  now  equipped 
with  new,  modern  ships,  we  could  do  a 
great  deal  about  reducing  the  sub.sidies. 
Other  countries  subsidize  their  mer- 
chant fleets  by  various  means.  We  do  so 
by  law— a  1936  act  which  has  not  been 
repealed. 

Mr  President,  those  figures  point  up 
the  desperate  need  for  ships.  I  frankly 
believe  the  small  amount  included  in  the 
budget  this  year  came  about  because  we 
were  in  the  process  of  tr>-ing  to  establish 
new  merchant  marine  policies.  For  some 


time  we  have  been  engaged  in  con- 
troversy over  where  to  place  the  admin- 
istration of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine under  the  1936  act.  It  is  now.  by  law, 
under  a  maritime  administrator  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  u.sed  to  be 
under  an  independent  agency.  The  ad- 
mini.siration  has  suguestcd  that  it  "O 
under  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion iiol  unlike  the  ICC,  which  remains 
mtaci,  or  the  CAB.  which  deals  with 
suriacc  transporiai'on  and  aviation. 

The  Commuicc  on  Cuiniuerce  only  last 
Tue.sday  leportod  out  a  bill  I;)  reestablu.h 
an  independent  agency  to  handle  mer- 
cliani  marine  policies.  So  the  whole  mat- 
ter has  been  in  a  sort  of  Umbo, 

In  ihc  meantime,  however.  v\e  need  to 
continue  to  build  enough  ships  to  keep 
the  American  merchant  marine  ade- 
quate, not  only  for  i)eaccful  purposes 
but  lor  defense  as  well,  for  it  is  the 
fourth  arm  ot  our  defense.  Only  a  meager 
5  6  percent  of  our  tonnage  of  exports 
and  imports  is  now  carried  in  American 
ships.  The  trend  lias  been  toward  an 
even  greater  reduction  of  the  percentage 
I  have  mentioned. 

In  contrast,  by  1970,  the  Russian  mer- 
chant neet  will  carry  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  its  foreign  commerce.  The  United 
States  IS  behind  more  than  100  shius 
even  in  the  matter  of  keeping  up  with 
the  block  obsolescence  in  its  merchant 
fleet  most  of  which  was  built  during 
Worid  War  II.  At  the  time,  because  we 
did  not  have  an  adequate  merchant 
marine,  we  had  to  spend  over  S14  bil- 
lion to  hastily  build  a  fleet  to  carry  our 
trooiJS  and  equipment  overseas.  Ameri- 
can .si-lips  carried  more  than  90  percent 
of  that  tonnage.  Now.  with  the  Vietnam 
war.  we  are  carrying  well  over  90  percent 
of  the  tonnage  to  that  area.  So  a  mer- 
c'lant  marine  is  necessaiy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  increased 
the  budget  amount  to  a  total  of  S237.- 
470.000.  wiiich  they  thougiit  was  an  ade- 
quate but  minimum  figure  to  achieve  the 
d-'sired  result  while  we  work  toward 
achieving,  also,  a  new  policy  as  lar  as 
our  merchant  marine  is  concerned.  The 
House  voted  almost  o'/erwhelmmsly  in 
support  of  its  figure. 

The  conferees  felt  that  the  national 
'^ecuritv  and  the  national  economy  re- 
quired that  the  quality  and  composition 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  must 
be  improved.  This  is  the  only  way  to  im- 
prove it.  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
The  House  conferees  were  adamant,  for  a 
time,  on  their  own  figure,  but  we  finally 
Lot  it  down  to  the  S200  million. 

I  believe  we  should  be  authorizing 
funds  to  build  about  50  ships  a  year  to 
accomplish  the  minimum  objective  of 
wliich  I  am  .speaking.  The  conference  fig- 
ure of  S200  million  would  come  nowhere 
near  meeting  that  ob,iective.  but  at  least 
it  would  be  a  .step  forward  1  rom  the  fig- 
ure of  approximately  S120  million  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate.  The  national  se- 
curity and  the  economy  require  tliat  the 
quality  and  composition  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  must  be  improved 

Mr  President.  I  liave  finished  my 
statement.  The  Senator  from  Delaware 
desires  to  speak.  We  are  limited  to  15 
minutes  to  a  side,  as  I  understand. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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ator  from  Delaware  has  12  minutes  rc- 
malnlni;.  ,_    ^  , 

Mr    \VIli.IAMS  of  Delaware    Ttiat  Is 

correct  ^,,  ,. 

Mr   LAUSCHE   Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  10  mln- 

Mr   VVILI.IAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield  10 

inmutes    to    the    distinguished    Senator 

irom  Ohio.  .     .    ,     .  w 

Mr    LAUSCHE    Mr    President    I  wish 

to  .s{)eak  directly  and  tinarnbicuously  on 
this  subject  It  IS  true  that  our  merchant 
marine  has  not  kept  up  with  the  times. 
The  reason  why  it  has  not  kept  up  sMth 
the  tim.-s  is  the  subsidy  the  taxpayers 
have  provided  for  it  An  opiate  has  been 
i:iven  to  the  merchant  marine  industry 
by  Congress  It  has  lost  :ill  sense  of  dy- 
namism It  has  not  attempted  to  develop 
Its  own  strength  It  is  lankjuishlng.  It  is 
lanktuishini;  bc-cause  the  opt^rators  and 
the  lab<ir  leaders  are  takmi;  advantage 
of  Uie  fact  that  the  taxpayers  will  put 
up  the  money  for  the  indifference  and  Che 
extravacant  operations  ui  the  system 

In  30  vears.  tiie  taxpayers  have  pro- 
vided S3  :>  bilUun  to  this  segment  of  our 
mdu-strv  Whenever  a  passenser  crosses 
the  ocean  and  buvs  a  lound-lnp  ticket, 
the  taxpavcrs  put  up  5275  of  the  price 
uf  f'ach  ticket  as  .i  subsidy 

When  the  protiram  was  adopted,  it 
•vas  said  that  the  competitive  position  of 
the  Umted  Stales  would  improve  in  the 
course  of  time  and  that  the  subsidy  would 
Ije  elimuiat.  d  We  are  now  payinK  a  sub- 
sidv  of  r>:,  •,)ercent  for  the  building  of 
.hips  Rus.sia  IS  buying  -hips  from  for- 
.•u-n  builders  and  is  not  trying  to  build 
them  herself  under  her  subsidy  i^ro- 
t;ram. 

The  time  is  Ht  hand  when  the  rob- 
ben,-  of  the  taxpayers  for  this  program 
siiould  be  stopped,  not  expanded.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  disyraceful  operations  in 
the  Government  A  year  ago  it  was  pro- 
VKxsed  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation  and  to  place  within  its 
urisdlction  the  airlines,  the  pipelines, 
the  inland  water  carriers,  the  truckers, 
the  railroads,  .ind  the  merchant  marine. 
Ml  of  them  were  placed  under  one  roof 
except  tiv.s  sacred  cow.  '  the  merchant 
marine  .segment  of  American  industry. 
The  operators  of  the  merchant  marine 
.said  they  did  not  want  their  industry  to 
go  under  one  roof,  they  insisted  upon 
-staying  apart. 

Last  week,  contrary  to  the  wiH  of  the 
administration,  contraiT  to  tlie  will  of 
the  Departmei'.t  oi  Transtwrtation  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  m  my  absence, 
reported  a  bi'.I  to  place  the  super\ision  of 
llie  merchant  niiirine  m  ati  independent 

anency  ^  ,,.  w 

We  provided  it  with  S3  billion  in  sub- 
sidies. We  have  i;iven  it  the  privilege  of 
carrying  all  of  our  military  equipment  on 
American  ships 

I  come  now  to  what  m  my  opinion,  is 
absolutely  indeienMble  rhf  admmi.stra- 
Uon  has  asked  that  when  our  merciiant 
marine  makes  excea.sive  ciiari^e.-,  lor  the 
carrying  of  military  equipment,  the  Pres- 
ident be  allowed  in  his  discretion  to  hire 
:oreign  .^hips  to  carry  the  equipment. 

I  ask  iny  colleagues  to  listen  to  this 
statement  Iwo  weeks  ago  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  voted  favorably  on  a  bill 


which  would  give  the  President  the  dis- 
cretionary [wwer  to  hire  foreign  .ships 
when  domestic  ships  are  charging  ex- 
ces.sive:v  When  that  measure  was  voted 
from  the  committee  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  said-  '  Tlie  bill  will  never  i;et 
out  of  the  policy  committee  '  I  repeat 
He  -said:  The  bill  will  trever  get  out  of 
the  policy  committee."  I  do  not  know- 
how  he  was  able  to  tell  in  advance  that 
u  would  not  get  out  of  the  jwllcy  com- 
mittee ,,  J  I. 

On  Tuesday,  the  bill  was  recalled  by 
some  process.  So.  it  will  not  get  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  want  to  repeat  what 
the  bill  provides.  It  provides  that  when 
the  Ptesident  determines  that  the  do- 
mestic merchant  marine  makes  excessive 
charges,  he  mav  enpage  foreign  ships  to 
do  the  canying  Mr  President,  that  bill 
is  not  going  to  set  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  I  cannot  understand  how  we 
can  defend  that  course  of  action 

When  the  domestic  merchant  marine 
charges  the  taxpayers  and  the  Govern- 
ment excessively  for  the  transportation 
of  goods,  the  President  could  hire  foreign 
bottoms  m  which  to  carry  the  good.s  un- 
der the  legislation  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. Tliat  bill  obviously  is  going  to  die 
in  the  Commerce  Committee  I  wish  that 
someone  would  explain  to  me  the  Justice 
of  that  tyiie  of  approach  to  the  problem. 
It  cannot  be  done. 

We  have  said:  Hold  the  line  on  spend- 
ing,"  The  Senate  cut  the  ,subsidy  in  the 
shipbuilding  program  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  figure  presented  by  the  President 
It  w-ent  over  to  the  House  and  they  put 
It  in.  They  now  come  back  and  .-^ay,  '  In- 
stead of  $237  million,  we  will  give  them 
S210  million.'  That  is  $90  million  more 
than  the  President  requested. 

This  industry  has  been  protected  in- 
ordinately. It  has  been  a  sort  of  sacred 
cow-.  The  consequence  has  been  a  com- 
plete deterioration  of  a  .service  which 
ought  to  be  a  great  service  to  our  country. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  again  stated  by 
the  cliairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
Tuesday  meeting  with  relation  to  the  bill 
to  grant  the  President  discretionary  pow- 
er to  hire  foreign  bottoms  when  excessive 
charges  arc  made  by  the  domestic  mer- 
chant marine,  that  the  bill  would  not  get 
out  of  the  policy  committee  How  did  he 
have  the  authority  to  make  that  .state- 
ment" Who  told  him  that  the  policy  com- 
mittee would  not  release  the  bill? 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues 
for  making  these  direct  .statements  But 
I  am  a  Senator  vested  and  burdened  with 
responsibilities  And  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  being  brushed  aside  on  a  matter 
that  IS  .so  vital  and  being  told  in  ad- 
vance: If  the  Commerce  Committee 
sends  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  with  a 
favorable  report.  I  let  you  know  m  ad- 
vance that  the  policy  committee  will  not 
let  It  get  to  the  floor  " 
God  help  our  country 
Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  couple  of  minutes' 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  have  enough  time 

Mr  M.^GNUSON  Mr  President,  liow 
much  time  do  I  have'' 

Mr  LAUSCHE  May  I  cUsk  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  did  he  or  did  he 
not • 


Mr    MAGNUSON    I  do  not  yield  for 

that  purpose 

Mr    MANSPTELC    Regular  order.  Mr, 

Pre.Mdent  _,      ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  IX-L.ware  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  u,sed  all  his  time 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  as 
long  as  mv  name  lias  been  menliotied, 
I  ask  unanimous  con,sent  that  we  each 
have  an  additional  ,t  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Wit:. out 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  w  ul  the 
Senator  vield  mc  -  mmites? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
vi'-ld  to  the  Senator  later. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President  first. 
the  bill  that  the  Srnator  from  Ohio  is 
talking  about  was  reported  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  are  r.ow 
w  orking  on  the  rcix>rt 

Second,  the  bill  was  not  di.scu.ssed  at 
the  last  meeting    It  w-as  not  brought  up 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not  present 
The  bill  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Oh:o  V.  as  not  brought  up. 

Third,  the  Senator  is  completely  in 
error  when  he  talks  about  lolding  this 
into  the  Tran-portation  Department 
The  railroads  are  not  included  in  that 
department  It  is  only  the  tatciy  division. 
The  ICC  still  .serves  m  policymaking  on 
all  surface  transi.-ortation,  railroads  and 
otherv\-i.sc. 

Fourth,  the  i.:! 'les  -seriously  resisted 
going  into  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
IS  an  independent  agency  Only  the  .~ale- 
ly  features  of  the  FAA  went  into  th.e  Dl'- 
partment  of  Tiansportation.  The  Sena- 
tor  from   Ohio   is   completely    m    error 

there. 

The  ir.dependent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  bill  'H.R.  159'  wss 
passed  in   the   Hcuse  by   a  vote  of   324 

to  44. 

We  discussed  the  matter  as  a  Hou.se 
bill  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  been  liandlinc  the  hearings 
on  the  maritime  matters.  He  is  now  ill. 
as  the  Senate  knows.  I  am  .substituting 
for  him  m  reporting  the  bill.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  have  been  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee 
If  he  had  not  been  ill. 

Fifth,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  talks 
about  the  exaggerated  operation  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

The  1936  act  is  explicit  about  merchant 
marine  operations  and  protlts.  We  have 
a  recapture  clause,  by  which  the  Treas- 
ury recaptures  a  great  deal  of  money 
when  some  line  rarely  happens  to  make 
a  profit— a  subsidized  line  Only  one- 
third  of  our  merchant  maritie  is  sub- 
sidized, and  they  must  assume  respon.si- 
bilities  for  a  berth-to-berth  operation 
between  different  couiuries  and  have  to 
run  whether  they  are  Tilled  or  not.  This 
was  one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to 
getting  an  operational  subsidy.  Tlie  law 
IS  there  It  is  a  1936  act  1  did  not  wiite 
It    It  has  not  been   repealed. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  leportcd 
the  independent  agency  bill  urianimously. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not  there, 
altliough  due  notice  of  the  hearing  was 
given  long  before.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 


may  have  liad  a  very  rood  reason  for 
not  being  there.  . 

^t  the  iKilicy  committee  meeting  I  said 
I  think  the  policy  committee  may  not 
l>a.ss  this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
forcot  to  u.se  the  word  -think,"  I  do  not 
control  the  i'olicy  committee,  I  am  a 
member  of  it  We  di.scuss  many  things 
in  the  committee.  We  discuss  proposed 
legislation :  we  rii.scuss  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  wmild  pa.ss  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  lias  expired, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  1  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  We  discuss  many 
thn-igs  mlormally  in  executive  session— 
whether  or  not  we  should  report  a  bill 
perhaps  late  m  the  session,  w-hethcr  or 
not  the  Hou.se  might  take  it  up.  Some- 
times a  Member  will  volunteer  the  in- 
formation that  he  has  spoken  with  a 
Member  ot  the  House  on  a  particular  bill, 
and  his  L)est  information  is  that  the 
House  would  not  take  it  up,  and  we  so 
advise  the  committee.  This  is  part  of 
the  consideration.  It  happens  in  all  Sen- 
ate con-uniitces, 

Mr,  I-AUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNU.^ON   No;  I  will  not  yield 
for  a  question. 

The  committees  of  both  Houses  have 
on  many  occasions  turned  down,  almost 
unanimously,  the  theory  of  foreign  build- 
ing. There  have  been  arijuments  i:iro  and 
con  and  we  arc  now  discussing  the  sub- 
ject" on  sonic  new  merchant  marine  pol- 
icy Tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation  ap- 
peared before  Senator  Bartlett's  sub- 
committee and  <.ug^'estcd  that  we  allow 
.some  foreign  building.  The  committee 
turned  it  do.vn  unanimously, 

Tlic  Senator  from  Ohio  may  have  dif- 
f.^rcnt  views,  and  he  is  entitled  to  his 
views,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  entire 
committ<-e  .'-hould  be  berated  for  their 
opinion  on  these  matters,  nor  should 
they  be  berated  for  an  honest  motive  in 
V  hat  tliev  think  about  things. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  thinks  there 
should  not  be  a  .--ubsidy  for  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Any  member  of  the 
rommittee  can  make  a  motion  to  repeal 
the  1936  act,  and  we  will  consider  it.  It 
IS  as  simple  as  that.  We  do  have  the  act. 
We  do  have  to  supply  these  moneys  un- 
der the  operational  subsidy  and  the  con- 
struction subsidy.  Until  the  act  is  re- 
l>ealed,  we  liave  some  responsibility  for 
the  merchant  marine, 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  could  say  many 
thmgs  about  v  hat  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
said,  but  I  will  not  demean  myself  to 
talk  that  wav  about  committees  of  Con- 
rress  that  are  operating.  I  believe,  in  a 
very  fair  and  impartial  w-ay,  with  every- 
one having  ins  conscientious  views. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  vicld  for  a  question? 

Mr    MAGNUSON.   No:  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr  MAGNUSON,  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr,    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  St^n- 
ator  from  Delaware  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining, 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr  MORSE,  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  vho  once 
again  is  demonstrating  his  cooperation, 
in  extending  to  me  every  possible  cour- 
tesy, 

I  say  to  mv  friend,  tlic  Senator  ir,  m 
Ohio  I  Mr,  LauscheI  and  to  my  equally 
dear  friend  the  Senator  from  WpshniL'- 
ton  I  Mr,  M-^G^•rsON]  that  I  do  not  v.ish 
to  participate  in  any  disp-atc  that  may 
liave  ai-i,sen  as  to  what  did  or  did  not 
happen  in  any  other  committee.  I  rise 
only  to  support  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
inuton  in  connection  with  the  subr.ar.ce 
of  the  conference  report. 

For  24  vears  in  the  .^enate  I  have 
fouLiht  for  and  supported  subsidy  for  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  v.ord 
•  subsidy"  never  .^carcs  the  Senator  :rom 
Oregon",  It  is  important,  .n  the  interest 
of  the  American  jieoplc,  that  we  .■  ub- 
'^idize  some  of  our  domestic  programs  in 
order  to  offset  some  of  the  'osses  tnat 
the  American  people  suffer  from  other 
subsidies  that  we  :-ive  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  to  foreign  interests. 

Sit  with  me  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  take  witness  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  American  taxpayers 
money  that  has  been  ii.sed  to  sub.sidize 
foreign  ■jcvernments  which  in  turn  fol- 
low an  tconomic  course  of  action  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people    I  have  ju.-t  ccme  from  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions where  we  reported  another  forcmn 
aid  bill,  which  I  voted  against,  not  be- 
cause there  are  not  many  good  features 
in    the   bill,   but   because    there    arc    so 
many  bad  thin'js  in  the  bill  that  I  haa 
to  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tmie 
ef  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr  MORSE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  yield  me  1  r^dditional  mm- 

Mr  WILLIAM.-?  cf  Delaware,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon, 

Mr   MORSE,  The  merchant  marine  i^ 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  Republic,  and 
of  course  we  should  subsidize  it.  as  wc 
do  the  railroads,  the  airlines,  and  a  good 
many  other  subsidy  beneficiaries  m  this 
country  But  when  we  contrast  what  we 
do  to  keep  the  merchant  marine  strong 
in  order  to  serve  the  American  people  m 
time  of  peace  and  war.  pnd  then  when  we 
think  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  iiave 
been  wasting  in  various  forms  of  sub- 
sidies to  foreign  <:overnments.  there  i,s 
no  question  about  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
stantive nature  of  the  conference  report. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wants 
to  go  on  record  as  complimenting  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  bringing 
this  conference  report  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  I  shall  vote  for  it  enthusiasti- 

celIIv 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delav^are,  Mr. 
Pi-esident,  do  I  have  4  minutes  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 


Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield 
nr-,self  4  minutes, 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  a  question  ot 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  sub- 
sidize the  American  merchant  marine, 
\%  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
'!)ointed  out,  that  formula  is  outlined  in 
the  law  The  question  before  us  is  to 
what  extent  the  American  taxpayers 
,should  oi  can  afford  to  subsidize  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  administration,  through  tiie  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget,  submitted  to  Con- 
.^-e.ss  a  lequest  that  S119,8  million  be 
tippropriated  this  year  to  subsidize  the 
American  merchant  marine.  The  com- 
mittee reported  a  bill  increasing  tnat 
innount  to  $237  470,000. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  Prendeiit.  may  we 
:.avc  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Stn- 
r.te  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  ^  The 
!jau;;et  rcque.-.t  was  i)ractically  doubled,  a 
100-uercent  increase. 

On  a  lollcall  vote  on  an  amendment 
ouered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Mr. 
L^rscHEl  and  myself,  the  Senate  rejected 
bv  a  .strong  vote  the  iiicrease  as  itconi- 
inendcd  by  the  committee  and  i educed 
the  tigure  to  the  amount  approved  by 
11-10  birdpet— namely.  S119,8  million. 

In  conference  this  was  increased  to 
J200  million,  which  is  almost  back  to  the 
fi-ure  that  was  originally  re.iected  by 
ihc  Senate,  That  represents  an  increase 
of  ^80, 200, 000  in  this  conference  report 
lor  the  subsidy  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  over  what  the  administra- 
tion has  recommended. 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  proposing 
a  10-percent  increase  in  taxes.  Included 
11-1  that  bill  was  a  requirement  that  \^-e  cut 
the  budget  appropriations  for  fiscal  1969 
bv  SIO  billion  below  what  had  originally 
been  recommended  in  the  budget.  It  i.s 
up    to    Congress   to    name   where    these 
budget  reductions  are  pomg  to  be  made; 
and  i'l  the  event  w-e  do  not  name  them 
the  re.'^ponsibihtr  is  deleaated  to  the  Pres- 
ident  To  the  extent  that  Congress  fails 
to  cut  or.  as  in  this  example,  when  we 
add  S80  million  to  the  budget,  it  means 
that   either   Congress   or   the   President 
mun  find  some  other  area  in  which  to 
n^ake  those  cuts,  some  other  programs, 
I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that  thus 
far  the  Senati;  has  not  made  these  cuts. 
Insofar  as  Congress  is  concerned  we  i-re 
delegating     our     responsibility     to     tne 
President. 

I  ceriainlv  am  not  carry-ins  the  torch 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  for  Congress 
to  approve  all  these  increased  appropria- 
tions and  thereby  pass  the  buck  to  the 
President,  expecting  him  to  make  the 
cuts  We  too  have  a  responsibility.  If. 
however,  we  shirk  our  responsibility.  I  co 
not  believe  anv  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  .should  criticize  the  President 
if  he  makes  those  cuts  in  an  area  with 
which  we  disapprove, 

I  think  the  place  to  make  cuts  is  here 
in  the  Congress.  We  are  not  going  to  pet 
that  SIO  billion  reduction  unles  we  make 
the  start. 

The  PRECIDING  OFFICER,  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pies- 
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ator  from  Delaware  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining ^.    ^  , 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware    That  Is 

correct  ,,.  ^, 

Mr   LAUSCHE    Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  me  10  min- 

\lr   WILLIAMS  nf  Delaware  I  yield  10 
inmutes    to    the    distinguished    Senator 

irom  Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President  I  wish 
to  speak  directly  and  unambiguously  on 
this  subject  It  IS  true  that  our  merchant 
marine  has  not  kept  up  with  the  times^ 
The  reason  why  it  has  not  kept  up  with 
the  tim.s  is  the  subsidy  the  taxpayers 
have  provided  for  it.  An  opiate  has  been 
■nvm  Ui  the  merchant  marine  industry 
bv  Cf-ntjress  It  has  lost  all  sense  of  dy- 
•uimism  It  has  not  attempted  to  develop 
it-s  own  strength  It  is  languishiUR.  It  is 
languishint;  because  the  operators  and 
the  lab<ir  leaders  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  the  taxpayers  will  put 
up  the  money  for  the  inditTfrcnce  and  the 
extravagant  operations  uf  the  system 

In  30  vears.  the  taxpayers  have  pro- 
vided $3  J  billion  to  this  segment  of  our 
mdustrv  Whenever  a  passenger  crosses 
the  ocean  and  buys  a  round-trip  ticket. 
the  taxpayers  put  up  S273  of  the  price 
oi  .-ach  ticket  as  a  subsidy. 

When  the  program  was  adopted,  it 
was  said  that  the  competitive  position  of 
the  Uruted  States  would  improve  in  the 
course  of  time  and  that  the  subsidy  would 
be  eliminated.  We  are  now  paying  a  sub- 
Mdv  of  55  percent  for  the  building  of 
^hips  Russia  is  buying  .hips  from  for- 
eign builders  and  is  not  trying  to  build 
them  herself  under  her  subsidy  pro- 
gram. ,  , 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  rob- 
bery of  the  taxpayers  for  this  program 
should  be  stopped,  not  expanded  It  is 
one  of  the  most  disgraceful  operations  In 
the  Government  A  year  ago  it  was  pro- 
pt)sed  to  establish  a  Department  of 
Transportation  and  to  place  within  its 
•unsdiction  the  airlines,  the  pipelines. 
the  inland  water  carriers,  the  truckers, 
the  railroads,  and  the  merchant  .marmc 
\n  of  them  were  placed  under  one  roof 
fxcept  tills  s.ured  cow.'  the  merchant 
marine  .segment  of  American  industry 
The  operators  of  the  merchant  marine 
.-.aid  they  did  not  want  their  industry  to 
go  under  one  roof  they  insi.-ted  upon 
.staying  apart. 

Last  week,  contrary  to  the  wiU  of  the 
administration,  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  Deparimeiit  ot  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  in  my  absence, 
reported  a  bill  to  place  the  siii>ervision  of 
ihe  merchant  marine  m  an  mdependent 

agency 

We  provided  it  with  $3  billion  in  sub- 
sidies. We  have  given  it  the  privilege  of 
carrymg  all  of  our  military  equipment  on 
American  .ships. 

I  come  now  to  what,  ui  my  opinion,  is 
absolutely  indefensible  I'he  admnu.stra- 
Ujn  has  asked  that  when  our  merchant 
marine  makes  excessive  charges  lor  Uie 
cat  rving  of  military  equipment,  Uie  Pres- 
ident be  allowed  in  hi.s  discretion  to  hire 
foreign  :5hips  to  carry  the  equipment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  listen  to  this 
statement  1*0  Aeeks  ago  Uie  Committee 
on  Commerce  voted  favoiabiy  on  a  bill 


which  would  give  the  Pre-ident  the  dis- 
cretionary ix)wer  to  hire  foreign  .ships 
when  domestic  .-.hips  are  charging  ex- 
cessively When  that  measure  was  voted 
'•■am  the  committee  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  .said;  '  Tlie  bill  will  never  get 
out  of  the  policy  committee  '  I  repeat 
He  .said;  The  bill  will  never  get  out  of 
the  pollcv  committee.  ■  I  do  not  know 
how  he  was  able  to  tell  in  advance  that 
It  would  not  get  out  of  the  policy  com- 
mittee. „    J   w 

On  Tuesday,  the  bill  was  recalled  by 
some  process.  So.  it  will  not  Ret  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  I  want  to  repeat  what 
the  bill  provides.  It  provides  that  when 
the  Piesident  determines  that  the  do- 
mestic merchant  marine  makes  excessive 
chaiges,  he  may  engage  foreign  ships  to 
do  the  caiiying.  Mr  President,  that  bill 
IS  not  going  to  get  out  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  I  cannot  understand  how  we 
can  defend  that  course  of  action 

When  the  domestic  merchant  marine 
charges  the  taxpayers  and  the  Govern- 
ment excessively  for  the  transportation 
of  goiids.  the  President  could  hire  foreign 
bottoms  in  which  to  carry  the  goods  un- 
der the  legislation  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. That  hill  obviously  is  going  to  die 
in  the  Commerce  Committee.  I  wish  that 
someone  would  explain  to  mc  the  justice 
of  that  type  of  approach  to  the  problem. 
It  cannot  be  done. 

We  have  said:  Hold  the  line  on  spend- 
ing •  The  Senate  cut  the  .subsidy  in  the 
shipbuilding  program  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  figure  presented  by  the  President. 
It  went  over  to  the  House  and  they  put 
it  in  Tliey  now  come  back  and  say.  In- 
stead of  $237  million,  we  will  give  them 
S210  million.'  That  is  S90  million  more 
tiian  the  President  requested. 

This  industi-y  has  been  protected  in- 
ordinately. It  has  been  a  sort  of  .sacred 
cow.  The  con.sequence  has  been  a  com- 
plete deterioration  of  a  service  which 
ought  to  be  a  -^reat  service  to  our  country 
Mr.  President,  it  was  again  stated  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
Tuesday  meeting  with  relation  to  the  bill 
to  grant  the  President  discretionary  pow- 
er to  hire  foreign  bottoms  when  excessive 
charges  are  made  by  the  domestic  mer- 
chant marine,  that  the  bill  would  not  get 
out  of  the  policy  committee.  How  did  he 
have  the  authority  to  make  that  state- 
ment Who  told  him  that  the  policy  com- 
mittee would  not  release  the  bill' 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues 
for  making  these  direct  statements  But 
I  am  a  Senator  vested  and  burdened  with 
responsibilities  And  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  being  brushed  aside  on  a  matter 
that  IS  so  vital  and  being  told  m  ad- 
vance; If  the  Commerce  Committee 
sends  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  with  a 
favorable  report.  I  let  you  know  in  ad- 
vance that  tile  iiolicy  committee  will  not 
let  It  get  to  tlie  floor  " 
God  help  our  country- 
Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  me  a  couple  of  minutes? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  uf  Delaware  I  do  :iot 
believe  tliat   I  !i.i\''  fnu'igli  lime 


Juhj  JT),  ions 

I  do  not  yield  for 
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Mr    President,  liu'.v 


Mr    MAC'Nl'SCi.V 
much  time  do  I  ;i.i\e' 

Mr  LAUSCHE  May  I  lisk  the  Senator 
from  Wa.shi;iKton,  did  he  or  did  he 
not • 


Mr    MAGNUSON 
that  purpose 

Mr    MANSFIELD    Regular  order,  Mr. 

President  „    .^,      t> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator (lom  Del.iVkare  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining The  Senator  from  Wa.shinf.toii 
has  u.sed  all  his  time 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  as 
long  as  mv  name  has  been  meniioned. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  each 
have  an  additional  5  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witnout 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pre.-idcnt.  wul  the 
Senator  vield  mc  J  minutes? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  -.".ill 
vield  to  'he  Senator  later. 
"  Mr  M.\GNUSON  Mr.  President,  tirst. 
the  bill  that  the  Smator  from  Ohio  is 
talking  about  was  reported  and  tlie 
members  of  the  committee  are  now 
working  on  the  report. 

Second,  the  bill  was  not  discii.-srd  at 
the  last  meet  me  It  was  not  brought  up 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  was  not  present. 
The  bill  menliontd  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  wiis  not  brought  up. 

Third,  the  Senator  is  completely  m 
error  when  he  talks  about  folding  this 
into  the  Tran-portation  Department. 
Tlie  railroads  are  not  included  in  that 
department.  It  is  only  the  ;  alety  division. 
The  ICC  still  serves  in  policymaking  on 
all  surface  tiaiUi)Oitation.  railroad.s  and 
otlierwise. 

Fourth,  the  alliirs  seriously  resisted 
-oing  into  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
is  an  independent  agency  Only  the  .-aie- 
ly  features  of  the  FAA  went  into  the  De- 
partment of  Tiansportation.  The  .Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  completely  in  error 
there. 

The  independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  bill  'H.R.  159'  was 
passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  324 
to  44. 

We  discussed  the  matter  as  a  House 
bill  Th"  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  been  handling  the  hearings 
on  the  maritime  matters  He  is  now  ill. 
as  the  Senate  knows.  I  am  substituting 
for  him  m  reporting  the  bill.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  have  been  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee 
If  he  had  not  been  ill. 

Fifth,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  talks 
about  the  exaggerated  op?ration  of  the 
merchant  marine. 

The  1936  act  is  explicit  about  merchant 
marine  operations  and  profits.  We  have 
a  recapture  clau'^e  by  wiiich  the  Treas- 
urv  recaptures  a  great  deal  of  money 
when  -some  line  rarely  happens  to  make 
a  profit— a  subsidized  line  Only  one- 
third  of  our  merchant  marine  is  sub- 
sidized, and  they  mu.st  as-ume  responsi- 
bilities for  a  berth- to-berih  operation 
between  difTerent  countries  and  have  to 
run  whether  they  are  filled  or  not.  This 
was  one  of  the  conditions  precedent  to 
getting  an  operational  subsidy.  Tlie  law- 
is  there  It  is  a  1936  act.  I  did  not  wiitc 
It.  It  has  not  been  repealed. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce  icported 
tlie  independent  ayency  bill  unanimously, 
liie  Senator  from  Ohio  uas  not  there. 
althou!,h  due  notice  of  the  hearing  was 
given  Ion-  before.  Ihe  Senator  from  Ohio 


very  rood  reason  for 


may   have   liad   a 
not  being  there. 

At  the  policy  committee  meeting  I  said 
I  think  the  policy  committee  may  not 
pa.ss  this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
forgot  to  use  the  word  -think."  I  do  not 
control  the  t;olicy  committee.  I  am  a 
member  of  it  We  di.scuss  many  things 
in  the  committee.  We  discuss  proposed 
legislation;  we  di.scuss  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  would  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,    I  yield  iny.self  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  lemaining. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  discuss  many 
Uv.'AV-s  inlormally  ni  executive  session— 
whether  or  not  we  should  report  a  bill 
perhaps  late  m  the  session,  whether  or 
not  the  House  might  take  it  up.  Some- 
times a  Member  will  volunteer  the  in- 
formation that  he  has  spoken  with  a 
Member  of  the  House  on  a  particular  bill, 
and  his  best  information  is  that  the 
House  would  not  take  it  up.  and  we  so 
advise  the  committee.  This  is  part  of 
the  consideration.  It  happens  in  all  Sen- 
ate committees. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  tor  a  (jucstion? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  I  will  not  yield 
for  a  tiuestion. 

The  committees  of  both  Houses  have 
on  many  occa.sions  turned  down,  almost 
unanimously,  the  theory  of  foreign  build- 
ing. There  have  been  aryumenls  pro  and 
con.  and  we  arc  now-  discussing  the  sub- 
ject on  some  new  merchant  marine  pol- 
icy. The  Secretary  of  Transportation  ap- 
peared before  Senator  Bartlett's  sub- 
committee and  ..-uupestcd  that  we  allow 
.some  foreign  building.  The  committee 
turned  it  do-.vn  unanimously. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  may  have  dif- 
ferent views,  and  he  is  entitled  to  his 
views,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  entire 
conunittcc  should  be  berated  for  their 
opinion  on  these  matters,  nor  should 
they  be  berated  for  an  honest  motive  in 
v.hat  thev  think  about  things. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  thinks  there 
sliould  not  be  a  subsidy  for  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Any  member  of  the 
committee  can  make  a  motion  to  repeal 
the  1936  act,  and  we  will  consider  it.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  We  do  have  the  act. 
We  do  have  to  supply  these  moneys  un- 
der the  operational  subsidy  and  the  con- 
struction subsidy.  Until  the  act  is  re- 
pealed, we  liave  some  responsibility  for 
the  merchant  marine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  llie  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  could  say  many 
things  about  v  hat  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
said  but  I  will  not  demean  myself  to 
talk  that  way  about  committees  of  Con- 
ness  that  are  operating,  I  believe,  In  a 
very  fair  and  impartial  way,  with  every- 
one" havmu  ills  conscientious  views. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr   MAGNUSON.   No;  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.  L.^USCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  how-  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  - 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  v  ho  once 
acain  is  demonstrating  his  cooperation, 
in  extending  to  me  every  possible  cour- 

I  say  to  mv  friend,  tlic  Senator  fn  m 
Ohio  I  Mr.  L.wscheI  and  to  my  equally 
dear  friend  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton IMr.  M'.GNUSONl  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  participate  in  any  dispute  that  may 
iiave  arisen  as  to  what  did  or  did  not 
happen  in  any  other  committee.  I  rise 
only  to  support  the  Senator  fro.m  Wash- 
in-ilon  in  connection  with  the  sub.nance 
of  the  conference  report. 

For  24  years  in  the  Senate  T  liave 
fouiiht  for  and  supi.orted  .•  ubsidy  for  the 
American  merch.ant  marine.  The  v.ord 
■  subsidy"  never  ;-cares  the  Senator  trom 
Oregon.  It  is  important,  m  the  interest 
of  the  Amciican  people,  that  we  ;ub- 
sidize  some  of  our  domestic  programs  in 
order  to  offset  .-^ome  of  tlie  losses  tnat 
the  American  people  suffer  from  other 
subsidies  that  we  ^ve  to  foreign  sov- 
ernments  and  to  foreign  interests. 

Sit  with  me  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  take  witness  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  of  American  taxpayers 
money  that  has  been  vi-.cd  to  sub.sidize 
foreign  -cvernments  which  m  turn  fol- 
low an  tconomnc  co-.;rse  of  action  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  I  have  ju.;t  ccme  from  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tio'ns.  where  v.c  reported  another  foreign 
aid  bill,  which  I  voted  against,  not  be- 
cause there  are  not  many  good  features 
in   the    bill,   but   because    there    are    so 
many  bad  things  in  the  bill  that  I  had 
to  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MORSE.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  yield  me  1  additional  min- 
ute 
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I  yield 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware. 
invself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  question  of 
w-hfther  v.e  .should  or  should  not  sub- 
sidize the  American  merchant  marine. 
As  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
pointed  out.  that  formula  is  outlined  m 
the  law  The  question  before  us  is  to 
what  extent  the  American  taxpayers 
should  01  can  afford  to  .'subsidize  this  in- 
dustry. 

The  administration,  thiough  Hie  u.- 
rrclor  of  the  Budget,  submitted  to  Con- 
fess a  lequest  that  S119.8  million  be 
appropriated  this  year  to  .subsidize  the 
Mnc  lean  merchant  marine.  The  com- 
mittee reported  a  bill  increasing  mat 
amount  to  S237  470,000. 

Mr.  L.^U.SCHE.  Mr.  Picadeiit.  may  we 
have  01  de'  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OF^FICER.  The  S-.n- 
i.te  vsiUbe  m  cider. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delawaee.    The 


Mr.  WILLIAM?  of  Delaware.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  lo  tlie  Senator  from. 
Oregon. 

Mr   MORSE.  The  merchant  marine  i= 
vital  to  the  sccu.ity  of  the  Republic,  and 
of  course  we  should  subsidize  it,  as  v.e 
do  the  railroads,  the  airlines,  and  a  good 
many  other  subsidy  beneficiaries  m  this 
country.  But  when  we  contrast  what  we 
do  to  keep  the  merchant  marine  strong 
in  order  to  serve  '.he  American  people  m 
time  of  peace  and  war.  and  then  when  we 
think  of  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
been  wasting  in  various  forms  of  suo- 
sidies  to  foreign   ^overr.ments.  there  is 
no  question  about  the  merits  of  the  sub- 
stantive nature  of  the  conference  report. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wants 
to  go  on  record  as  complimenting  the 
Senator  from  Washington  for  bringing 
this  conference  report  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  I  shall  vote  for  it  enthusiasti- 
cally 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  do  I  have  4  minutes  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 


budget  request  was  practically  doubled,  a 
100-perccnt  increase. 

On  a  lollcall  vote  on  an  amendment 
oiTere-d  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
L.^useiiEl  and  myself,  the  Senate  rc.iecied 
by  a  strong  wie  tlie  increase  as  lecom- 
latnded  by  the  committee  and  i educed 
the  ngure  to  the  amount  ajipioved  by 
liic  budfet— namely,  S119.8  million. 

In  conleier.ce  this  was  increased  to 
S':00  iniUion,  which  is  almost  back  to  the 
fi-ure  that  was  oriiiinally  re.iected  by 
the  Senate.  That  represents  an  increase 
of  S80,200.000  in  this  conference  report 
lor  the  subsidy  of  the  .American  mer- 
ciiant  maiine  over  what  the  administra- 
tion has  recommended. 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  i^ropusirt- 
a  10-i)eicent  increase  in  taxes.  Included 
m  thai  bill  was  a  requirement  that  we  cut 
the  budget  appropriations  for  fiscal  1969 
by  SIO  billion  below  what  had  ori'-inally 
been  recom.mended  in  the  budpet.  It  i,-. 
up    to   Congress    to    name   where    these 
budset  reductions  are  .going  to  be  made: 
and  in  the  event  w-e  do  not  name  them 
the  responsibihty  is  delegated  to  the  Pres- 
ident  To  the  extent  that  Congress  fails 
to  cut  or,  as  in  this  example,  when  we 
add  S80  million  lo  the  budget,  it  means 
that    either   Congress   or   the   President 
must  find  some  other  area  in  which  lo 
make  those  cuts,  some  other  programs. 
I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that  thus 
far  the  Senate  has  not  made  the.se  cuts. 
Insoiar  as  Congress  is  concerned  v.e  are 
delegating     our     responsibility     lo     the 
President. 

I  ceriainlv  am  not  carrym'.;  the  torch 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  for  Coni-re.ss 
to  approve  all  these  increased  appropria- 
tions and  thereby  pass  the  buck  to  the 
President,  expecting  him  to  make  the 
cuts  W'e  too  have  a  responsibility.  If. 
howe\-er.  we  shirk  our  responsibility.  I  do 
not  believe  anv  Member  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  should  criticize  the  President 
if  he  makes  those  cuts  in  an  area  with 
which  we  disapprove. 

I  think  the  place  lo  make  cuts  is  here 
in  the  Congress.  We  are  not  going  to  ret 
that  SIO  billion  reduction  unles  w-e  make 
the  start. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
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Ident  I  ask  unanimous  con>fnt  that  I 
may  proceed  for  2  additional  minuU-s. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  in 
view  of  tlie  difficulty  we  had  In  connec- 
tion with  the  limitation  of  t;:ne,  I  a-k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  be 
permitted  to  proceed  tor  5  additional 
minutes  ,    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

M-  WILLIAMS  if  Dt'.a.'.ai-o.  I  th-«nK 
the  Senator   I  shall  not  need  that  much 

time  ,    ,. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  believe  ^e 
should  establish  the  precedent  here  of 
addint!  60  pt^rcent  to  a  budget  .equest 
Let  us  at  :ea.st  hold  the  hne  on  the 
budset  For  that  reason  I  shall  oppose 
this  conference  report  If  this  report  us 
atrieed  to  and  should  the  appropriation 
bill  come  out  cai-i-yin«  a  ticure  higher 
•nan  tliat  requested  by  the  budget  and 
as  oriwmally  approved  bv  the  Senate, 
then  I  will  be  here  again  to  debate  the 
tssue  We  must  can-y  on  the  fight  if  we 
expect  to  maintain  any  deuree  of  fi>cal 
restraint. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  in  £;ood  con- 
science go  on  record  as  favormg  cuts  !ii 
overall  appropriations  of  $10  billion  and 
then  turn  around  and  increase  this 
merchant  marine  subsidy  proairam  by 
S80  million  This  would  r-'prfs-Tt  laoui 
a  40-percent  increase  over  and  beyond 
the  amount  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
recommended  '.n  connection  with  the 
subsidy    for     the     American    merchant 

marine. 

.\s  the  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed  out. 
this  is  an  industry  which  already  has 
been  riding  on  the  taxpayers'  backs  for 
a  number  of  years.  There  is  a  areat 
question  m  my  mind  whether  we  can 
afford  the  existing  rates  of  subsidy  At 
a  tune  wnen  we  .we  asking  all  sesmenti 
of  the  American  economy  to  hold  the 
line  on  their  expenditures  aaid  at  a  time 
we  are  askmg  the  American  taxpayer 
to  dip  into  his  pocket  and  pay  an  in- 
crea.-,e  of  10  percent  in  taxes,  it  is  not 
the  time  to  mcrease  the  subsidy  for 
this  particular  industry.  We  have  just 
closed  a  fi.scal  year  -Aith  a  S25  billion 
deficit 

In  line  with  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  we  had  the  question 
of  extending  the  Renegotiation  Act  l>e- 
fore  our  committee,  it  ha.-,  been  reported 
and  Ls  on  the  calendar.  During  it^  con- 
sideiation  we  had  the  request,  winch 
waa  rejected  I  am  glad  to  say.  that  the 
Ameiican  merchant  marine  be  exempU'd 
from  any  auditing  under  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  Their  exemption  was  not  justi- 
fied in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  and 
it  rejected  their  request.  This  maritime 
md'istiy  has  been  well  taken  care  of  by 
the  .American  taxpayers;  in  fact,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  can  afford. 

I  hope  the  conference  report  which  in- 
creases the  subsidy  by  40  percent  beyond 
even  the  administration  recommenda- 
tion will  be  rejected. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  one-half 
minute' 

Mr  WILLL\MS  of  IXla.vare  If  I  have 
the  tune.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
\Vashing*on 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
DoDD  in  the  chair'  The  Senatoi  fiom 
Washington  is  recognized. 


Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  i'lesuient.  I 
have  no  idea  a  hat  the  Committee  on 
Appio!)nations  will  do  m  connection  w  ith 

this  matter 

We  --.hould  understand  tliat  this  was  a 
House  increase.  Tlie  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  meeting  today  and  is 
marking  up  the  apprepriation  for  State. 
Commerce,  and  Justice  I  have  no  idea 
what  they  will  put  in  it 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  is  correct  It  was  a 
House  figure  However,  if  the  Senate  ap- 
proves this  conference  report  it  becomes 
a  Senate  figure  of  $200  million.  The  cun- 
fcrencf  report  should  be  rejected 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the 
Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 

time .' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  iny 

time  .    . 

Mr    HARTKE   Mr   President.  I  f'sk  for 

the  vpLis  and  nay.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  suftlcient  second?  There  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient second 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
feience  report.    Putting  the  question  ! 

Tlie  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

.Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  recons.der  the  vote  by  winch 
the  c  )nference  report   was  agreed  to 

Mr  MORSE  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  t^'  lav  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


INVESTMENT      COMPANY      AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1968 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coii.sont  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  >lated  by  title: 

The  AssisT\Nr  Legisl.\ti\e  Clerk.  A 
bill  'S.  ^724'  to  amend  tlie  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Invest- 
ment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the 
equitable  standards  governing  relation- 
.ships  between  investment  companies  and 
their  investment  advi-sers  and  principal 
underwriters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  pre.seiit  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


FOREIGN    .MD  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  i.ery  briel  statement  in  regard  to 
the  loreign  aid  bill.  Yesterday  I  made  a 
statement  on  the  tloor  of  the  Senate  in 
which  I  said  because  of  the  status  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  I  did  not 
think  it  should  have  early  consideration 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  that  I 
would  not  enter  into  any  agreement  for 
a  limitation  of  time  in  regard  to  the  bill. 

We  had  our  final  .session  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  this  morning,  and  I  want  to 
sav  It  was  greatly  improved  over  its  status 
as  of  yesterday.  It  was  so  much  improved 
that,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  not  be  fair 
for  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  in  his  re- 
lationsliip  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate,  to  seek  to  prevent  early  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  Any  amendments 


that  any  of  us  wish  to  otter  can  be  of- 
fered on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  once  the 
bill  'N  taken  up  on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate. 
Mr  President,  althougii  the  bill  was  not 
.-^uilicientlv    improved    so    that    1    felt    I 
could  vote  !or  it.  the  cut  in  militaiT  aid 
wa-s  a  substantial    improvement.   I   now 
want  the  record  to  show  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  am  ready  to  have  the 
bill  come  bctore  the  Senate  at  any  time, 
and  the  leadership  will  receive  my  co- 
o;x-ration  in   an   early   consideration   of 
the  bill,  including  a  unanimous  con.sent 
agreement  to  limit  time  lor  debate  on  the 
inU  if  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
provides  .suflicient  time,  as  I  know  it  will. 
lor    adequate    consideration    of    Uiithir 
amendments  that  will  be  olfered. 

I  think  v.e  must  realize  the  realities 
that  lace  Congress.  We  should  dispose  <.>l 
eveiv  bit  of  bu.-mess  we  can  before  there 
IS  a  temporary  recess  or  adjournment 
Ijertaining  to  the  holding  of  the  Repulj- 
lican  and  Democratic  Conventions.  Wf 
will  come  back.  I  understand,  after  those 
coiutntlons  to  consider  a  'reat  deal  of 
legislation  and  appropriations,  including 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation,  that  can- 
not be  disposed  of  between  now  and  the 
recess  for  the  conventions. 

.  MNFrnrNCFS     '1'-      KDICSTION     MKAblRES 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  and  in  con- 
nection  with   a   matter    related   to   this 
subject— and  I  see  the  chairman  of  tliu 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfaie 
in  the  Chamber— the  indications  are  we 
will  not  be  able  to  iiave  any  conference.^ 
on  the  two  major  education  bills.  They 
are  the  most  detailed  and  massive  of  ;.U 
the   education   bills   we   have   ever   coii- 
sideied.  They  are  vital  to  pas.sage  before 
adjourmnenl  sine  die.  but  there  is  prac- 
ticallv  no  chance  of  getting  a  conference 
Ix'foie    the    jwlitical    conventions.    The 
reason  is  that   several  of   the  conferees 
in  the  House  side  on  the  Republican  side 
are  leaving  Sunday  for  Miami  because 
thev   have  important   jxisitions  on  con- 
vention committL^es.  and  they  are  needed 
there  to  make  plans  for  the  Republican 
Convention.  Therefore,  we  have  reached 
an  iinpas.se  for  any  conference  becau.se 
the  House,  as  of  this  morning,  had  not 
taken  final  action  on  the  education  bill: 
conferees  had  not  been  appointed  on  the 
vocational  bill  and  tho.se  on  the  higher 
education  bill  could  not  be  apix)inted  un- 
til that  bill  is  i)as.sed. 

With  these  R.epublican  leaders  lea\iim 
Sunday,  and  we  have  learned  there  is  no 
hojK"  of  a  conference  tomorrow,  nor  could 
the  matter  be  handled  m  one  day.  I  am 
confident  that  the  conference  on  higher 
education  will  not  occur  until  after  boih 
con\t!itioiis. 

At  the  same  tune,  Iheie  is  no  chanc- 
for  a  conference  on  the  vocational  edu- 
cation bill. 


'     .:4i!'..N     \ID    AVTHORIZATION 

Tlurefore.  because  we  have  those 
major  pieces  of  legislation,  the  Supreme 
Court  matter,  gun  control  legislation, 
and  other  \ital  matters,  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly ::et  to  before  the  conventions,  we 
could,  here  in  the  Senate,  get  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  if  it  is  decided  to  bring 
It  up. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  now  makes 
clear  once  again  that  I  will  not  be  an 
imixdmuiu  to  my  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  in  the  earliest  lH>s- 


.Ible  consideration  of  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  now  that  it  has  been 
reported  bv  the  Comnuttee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  much  better  substantive 
form  than  It  was  in  at  the  close  of  the 
markup  vesterday.  following  which  I 
came  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  ex- 
nressed  mv  strong  disai)proval  of  the  bi-i 
in  that  form.  It  was  greatly  improved  this 
morning  by  the  action  taker.. 

Therefore,  let  th--  re-ord  sliow  t,-.nt  i 
would  be  willing  at  any  lime  l^cfo'^  5;^ 
•iftcr  the  conventions  to  proceed  to  the 
coi^sidcratiou  of  the  foreign  aid  bill  una 
agree  to  a  reasonable  unanimous-con-ent 
agreement  for  liir.itaticn  of  time  on  that 

Mr  MANS^IET-D  I  Pri'reciste  the 
•tatement  uiM  mr.do  by  the  distin-nushed 
Senator  from  Orreon  It  will  take  a  -ttle 
of  the  load  off  my  shoulders. 

Mr  MOnSE  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanL-Tious  ror.v?nt  that  there  be  iv.ir.tcd 
in  the  Reco«d  at  the  crd  of  n^Y  ^'^^^'^l^ 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr^ 
John  J  Shcehan.  le-islatve  director  of 
the  united  Stcehvorkcrs  of  America,  to- 
gether with  a  recent  article  which  Mr. 
Shcehan  enclosed  from  the  newspaper 
Steel  Lal^or.  headed  •Helping  Build 
Latin  Americas  Alliance." 

The  article  describes  the  work  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  De- 
'velopment  and  particularly  the  support 
which  AIFIID  receives  from  the  United 
Stcclworkers. 

Mr      Sheehan's     kltcr     to     me     was 
prompted  by  the  recent  publication  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  American  Repub- 
lics Affairs  of  the  studj-  "Labor  Policies 
and    Programs,"    This    study    was    pre- 
pared by  the  .staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  as  a  part  of  the  sub- 
ccmmittees  overall  survey  of  the  A  li- 
ance  for  Progress.  The  staff  study,  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  the  Comptro  lei 
General    which    was    pubiisned    at    tne 
same  time,  raises  basic  questions  con- 
cerning the  role  of  the  AlFLD  and  U.S. 
policies  towaid  Latin  American  labor. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  repeat  what  I 
wrote  in  the  foreword  to  the  study-- 
namely,  that  the  study  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  report  •are  published 
at  this  time  solely  as  the  basis  for  dis- 
cussion and  further  inquiry.  The  points  of 
view  expressed  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  opinions  of  the  subcommittee  or  any 
member  thereof." 

I  am  glad  to  receive  Mr.  Sheehans 
contribution  to  the  discussion  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Steelworkers.  The  prob- 
lems of  U.S.  policies  and  programs  con- 
cerning Latin  American  labor  will  un- 
doubtedly receive  further  attention  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  American  Repub- 
lics Affairs  in  the  months  ahead  as  the 
subcommittee  pursues  its  survey  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNiriD    STEELWORKFPS    OF    A"""^*- 

Washini'ton.  DC  .  July  19.  1968. 
Hon.  Wayne  Morse, 
i;  S.  Senate. 

"^DEA^CTof  Mons.:  TJ.e  recent  study  of 
M°'"a  on  U.bor  roucies  and  P-grams  in 
I.a.n  Anienca  casts  extreme  doubt  on 
AIFLD-6  unlon-to-unicn  co-operalion.  A  re- 


rent  article  in  our  r.c». paper.  .  fcf!  L^bcr. 
emphasizes  the  val'.ie  whi,  h  we  have  placed 
S^e  work  Ol  AIFLD  11  pcMble^I  should 
U^  to  request  thnt  the  .rncle  be  placed 
111  the  Congresbionul   Record. 

rii.i:erclv. 

JoiiN  J-  Sl:l^K.^^■■. 
Legislative  Director. 

::;'.! -.'^ure. 


(Frt'in  '^rtool  I...bor.  July.  19C81 

IMl-lNG    BCILD    LATIN     AMERICA'S    ALLIANCE 

From   remote   junsic   =;f  tl^^^ents  nnd    m- 

r.-^.ble    rmounliun    viUates    high    i.i    the 

Amides'  to  the  grera  raetropchtan  -»«rs  o 
^nxvh  ;-.nd  Ccntrr.l  Americr.  and  the  Carib- 
b-n    hundreds  of  thousands  of  trade  u n  o 
•embers   i.re    p.atU-ipatmg    in    me    P^aceiul 
;"v  "ut.on  known  i.s  the  Aih.oice  lor  l-ro,.e-.. 
undoubtedly   one   ot   the   greut^t  revo.u- 
I      v.rv  mc\cmcuts  ol  social  rctorm  ...lu  e.o 
■o'nicr'cons  ruction  m  hi.wrv.  the  Allutnoe 
;^    rro-ve  s    has    enlisted    USWA    members 
mo-i-    m..nv    from    North    Ammc.n    tr-.de 
•■nioirs  m  ,he  program  to  introduce  indus- 
•r -il  democracy   to  Lr-iui  Xmsilca.  With  an 
:^  ^i";"^nt  \r..iu:on    ol    military    ^u,^ 
ui'mg  oUparcUy   -^r.d  expicit.^iion  b>   bigger 
power.,  the  chalienge  has  b^'^^"  E^^"^'",^^,^^,  .,, 
Tie  t-'.dc  u.uon  pha.se  of  ihis  democratic 
r.aoution    I,    bein,'    riobihzea    openly     ad 
■.•onuentlv  v.i'h  the  full  support  ci  the  '-!0\ - 
cnnet  'involved   as   wcU   w'^*^^  ='f'^f <^-'rf 

«^:^:r^:m:narf-^^u^^Ji^ 

;;oIe  tl  benentma  v.orVters  ^l^roughou    I-Un 
•^     -^    ,  .,■  .,,p  r-"-bbean  :irea  ideniiij  tne 

r^ryll"  i^^l   of    th^  mter-Amencan    iabc. 
;;ovemVnt's     participation     by     its    ispanish 

The  .T-ani/.ation  thus  .dentif.ed  is  the 
At^erican^lrstitute  for  Free  I^;bor  Develop- 
n-^Tnt  a  unique  undertaking  .^et  up  by  tie 
AP^C  O  n%62  Which  IS  ,upported  join  y 
by     labor,    businc.3    and    P'^vernmeiU.    The 

!b^v:^iU^s^.eLrt^;^S-- 

'^;^.ncan     -.vorkers    build    strung^     ree        .a 
r"^rVo^;:^hlJl?^r•;age^U^^^- 

^--^%>^e^--^'^of^^^-^---^ 
ueveiopinent.  ,j 

AIFLD  is  unique  .n  man>  ^^ax^  AHh.u,n 
onlv  six  vears  old  this  June,  it  alreaa>  nas 
be  ome  the  large^t  institution  of  adu.t  and 
worker  e^ucatiln  in  Latin  America  with  na- 
tional insututes  m  21  countries  and  a  grac. 
uate  school  m  operation   the  >;-  -^  f„; 

^Srfr!oJ::.^^^-ousu!g  ■:;:=.. 

Srco^/it^rSr^nlt-uolon 
new  modern  home.,  for  over  65^000  peop-eaid 
with  units  to  house  about  11.000  more  -i 
^anou"  stages  of  preparation,  f^^^^^^ 
erations  are  only  one  phase  of  its  %ar  eu  ^ 
cial  projects  activities,  which  invoke  l.t- 
eall>  hundreds  of  projects  ranging  from  tne 
construction  and  operation  -^^,  .f  "^'^^^"^ 
Service  Centers  ^trMUg  tnousands  ol  ruv^- 
workers,  to  small  ccmmunity  service  under- 

'^?!r?he  field  of  finance,  it  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  first  workers-  housing  bank  in  Latin 
Anienca     a   muIti-milUon   dollar   institut.o.. 
Xch  already  has  become  the  fastest  grow- 
ing   savings    and    loan    association    m    Peru 
klFLD's    strength    and    effectiveness      .en  = 
from  the  fact  that  i:  operates  on  -^^^'^^^ 
to-worker   basis,    seeking   to    make    ru  a..ab.e 
the  greater  resources,  experience  and  lead.r 
smp  skills  of  the  united  States  labor  move 
ment  to  the  workers  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  in  their  efforts  to  buiM  their 
own    strong    and    independent    unions.    The 


institute  is  engaged  in  a  widely  varied  pro- 
..r.rn    r  f    duect    assistance    to    workers    <.na 
their  organ  zations,  ail  on  a  self-help  ba-^i., 
'   Where'a  lack  of  lunds  is  hampering  nn.on. 
plans  for  a  headquarters   and   rn.ciu       ha  -. 
a   clinic   or    other    pro  ects.    AIFLD    ^ecii-n 
eians"^e  helping  them  to  work  out  means    o 
their  realization.  This  may  invoKe  aid  m  (^ 
ab lismng  a  credit  union,  or  a  consumers    or 
fr^luoers-   cooperative  where   ^---^ ^-^J^^ 
saved   or    earned   or   even    a    great    vvorkers 
noui^ng  bank  such  as  one  m  Peru  vv'"c-n  al- 
r.iJv  has  drpo.':,t3  of  miUious  of  dollars  and 
his   hnanced   more   than  500  housing   units 
for    .trmemi.ers.   Other   AIFLD   technicians 
'^.d  graduate.^  cf  its  labor  dealership  train- 
Ing   school.-,   are   siiowins  workers   how   the.V 
can   WiXi   their   communities   to   meet   the  r 
needs  on  a  self-help  basis  by  cnl.sting  vol- 

"'Ar7c■!unpesino^mageslacKln.inmed^ 
cirC    MFLD  technicians,  working  with   the 
Un'>n   Of  Nurses  in  Honduras,   ^^r  e.xa.ni^le 
nave  enlisted  the  voluntary  -services  of  doc 
tors  and  nurses,  and  donations  of  me<"^";';^ 
rom  local  manulacturers.  /"■"  regular  Su 
div  visits  Ol  medical  brigades  to  these  coi- 
unUies.  IS  a  rural  town  being  economical^ 
md'cipped  bv  its  lack  of  an  acc-ets  ro4id  or 
bridge      AIFI^    rer,res.entatives    have    re- 
neSy  enlisted  the  v-orkmen  of  ^"eh  places 
To  contVibute  the  lalxir  and  other  se.l-help 
needed  to  overcome  this  handicap. 

1^  every  case,  the  project  ^-^^P^^^J:l       ' 
■1   local   union  of   workers,   and   AIH-D  sup 
phes  the  necessary  technical  .k"-*'!-;^;"';^. 
other    help    needed.    The    entire    program    - 
the    institute    rests    on    The    concept    that 
united  States  workers,  having  conimon  prou- 
lems.   can   best  understand   and   help   vo  k- 
ng    people   in    these   other   countries^  From 
the    beginning,    the    United    steelworkers    oi 

Amenct  has  lent  its  ^^\^^^^'''l^l°,^l\'^, 
AIFLD  and  us  programs.  ^'^,^A  President 
I  W.  Abel  is  a  member  ol  the  Institute . 
Tioud  of  Trti.'-tees.  and  four  members  of  the 
Steelwor^.1^  ctirrently  hold  resixmsible  jk.  t^ 
of  leadership  on  its  stall.  In  addmom  LsVS A 
international  Affairs  Director  Mever  Bern 
ll"n  and  USWA  Legislative  ^^^^f^^'f^'^l 
Sheehan  both  regularly  serve  ^^  P  «t  lee 
turers     at     AIFLD's     graduate    Front     Ro\al 

'""At^'t^e   Washington  headquarters.   Angelo 
Verdu.  formerly  a  stalf  representative  lor    he 
Steel-.:orkers.  has  been  actively  directing  tne 
institutes   far-llung   operations   :,s   ..ss.stant 
t^Uie    •dmini.strator  ;or  the  last  15  months, 
and    Sam    Haddad.    lormer    SteeiworKer    or- 
^  nize     Old  ex-pres,d^nt  of  Local  4194  in  New 
C^Ue     Pa.,    was    the    Institutes    first   uirec- 
^^  of 'education  and  now  serves  as  regional 
I'.'ector   (uer    the    northern   region   and    the 
Caribbean   area.    In   these   posts,   Verdu    and 
Haddad   exercise   general   administrative  a.- 
Sty   o^er   most   cf   the   Institutes   opera- 

'"^o  other  Steeiworkers  tod^y  reserving 
m  important  held  assignments    '^b^rt  Ca 
Lares,   from   Local    1011.   East   Chicago    ino 
now    IS   the   institutes   education    officer    .n 
Peru     following    previous   assignments   in   L 
^avador    Argentina  and  Costa  Paca.  Micnael 
Verdt^  a' former  member  of  the  Steelworkers 
in   salt   Lake   City.   Utah,   is   presently   serv- 
ing   ..s   AIFLDs   program   officer   '"the   Do- 
minican Repubiic.  Another  St*eU_orker.  R  .^- 
mond  Sarocco.   ^ta!l   member   i^^;!"  t'le   Ch. 
caso   area,  hr.s   been   program   officer   in  Sao 
Pau:o    Braz-l.  until  recently  when  the  pro- 
gram was  completed. 

"  Bv  the  end  of  1967.  AIFLD  nad  spent  ..p- 
nroximatelv  >-l6  million  in  carrying  out  all 
or Ti  ^nous  programs,  and  loans  arranged 
bv  the  institute  to  finance  its  various  woik- 
ers'  housing  projects  in  some  14  countnes  ai 
txpecied  ultimately  t«  mvolve  a  ^"-•J'^d. 
iional  investment  of  $65  million.  All  of  th  s 
monev  has  been  provided  lor  the  free  trade 
"n  ons  of  L.-tin  Ameria.  and  their  members 
under  a  direct  anion-to-union  program,  with 
no  strings  attached. 
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Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded CO  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIEXD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection    it   is   >o   ordered 


HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Ml  SPARKMAN  Mi  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  commltlet?  of  con- 
ference on  the  disaKrt'omg  votes  of  the 
iwo  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  S  3497'  to  a.ssist  in 
the  provision  of  hou-sin;,'  for  low-  and 
mode:ate-income  families,  and  to  extend 
and  amend  law.s  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
i)ort  will  be  road  lor  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  rhe 
report 

'For  conference  '.cport  .-ee  Hou.^e  ;mo- 
ceedings  of  July  26  1968  pp  23636- 
23682.  CONCREssioKAL  Record  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  reporf 

There  belns  nj  Dbjection.  the  Senate 
pr'jceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

PRIVILEGE    or    THE    FtOOB 

Ml  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I  a-k 
unanimoiLs  consent  that  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  '>:\  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  .-^o  ordered. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
irut  a  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  vote  of  the  two 
Houses  on  3.  3497,  the  Hou.smg  and  L'r- 
ban  Development  Act  of  1968  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

Mr  President.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
statement  on  the  conference  report  on 
the  housing  bill  I  do  not  believe  it  nec- 
essary that  my  remarks  be  in  great  detail 
because  there  is  a  printed  report  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator  giving  full  text  of 
the  atireed-upon  legislation  and  a  state- 
ment ':>f  managers  'V.s  the  part  of  the 
House,  e.xplaining  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  bill  and  the  legislation 
agreed  to  in  conference. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  details  I 
want  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  with  the 
fine  job  done  by  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  from  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  bill  approved 
bv  each  House  of  Congress  was  basically 
the  same,  there  were  significant  diSei- 
enc'?s  of  a  total  of  64  items,  some  of  which 
had  many  subtopics  which  had  to  be 
resjl'.  ed  by  the  conferees 

Each  year  as  the  Congress  takes  up 
housing  legislation,  we  are  made  more 
a.vare  of  the  increasing  comple.xities  of 


housing  and  urban  development  legisla- 
tion This  year,  tiie  housing  bill  was  the 
most  comprehensive  and  far-reaching 
bin  that  the  Congress  has  ever  consld- 
i-red  Tlie  Senate  bill  contained  15  titles: 
the  Hou.se  bill  contained  14  titles;  and 
the  conference  committee  finally  agreed 
on  a  bill  containing  17  titles 

In  resolving  t;ie  ditTerences.  the  con- 
ference committee  worked  together  with 
speed,  and  a  spirit  ".  wood  will  and  co- 
operation However.  a.->  conferees  usually 
do.  there  were  comuromi.scs  between  the 
two  -sides  On  the  part  ..f  the  Senate,  we 
remained  adamant  on  .several  items,  and 
the  same  thing  was  true  v.ith  the  Hou.se 
All  m  all.  the  conferees  were  satisfied 
that  t!ie  final  product  lepresented  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  every  member  of 
the  cor.ference  committee  signed  tiie 
report 

I  would  like  now  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  significant  items  which  were  in 
conference. 

One  of  the  most  significant  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  the  homeownership  program 
for   lower-income   families   which,   pro- 
vides Federal  assistance  to  enable  lower- 
mcome  families  to  become  homeowners. 
Under  thLs  new  program.  Interest  sub- 
sidy  payments  would  be  made  to  help 
lower  income  families  meet  tlieir  month- 
ly housing  costs   The  primary  dillerencc 
between  the  Senate   and   House   passed 
bills   involved    the  elwibilitv   ;is   far   as 
family  income  was  concerned.  The  House 
bill  limited  eligibility  to  families  whose 
incomes  did  not  exceed   130  percent  of 
the  local  public  housing  continued  occu- 
pancy level  The  Senate  limited  eligibility 
to  families  whose  incomes  did  not  exceed 
70  i>ercent  of  the  level  established  under 
the  FHA  .section  221 '  d ' '  3 '  below  market 
interest   rate    program    in    a    particular 
locahty.    .Mso  allowances   of   $300   were 
made  for  each  minor  child  and  20  percent 
of  the  funds  appropriated  would  be  made 
available  to  families  whose  income  were 
in  excess  of   the  basic  level  mentioned 
above.  The  conferees  agreed  on  ,i  com- 
promise which  limits  eligibility  to  fam- 
ilies Aith  incomes  not  in  excess  of  135 
percent    of    public    housing    admission 
levels    with    an    allowance    of    $300    per 
minor  child  and  authority  for  20  percent 
of  the  funds  to  be  available  for  families 
whose  incomes  are  in  excess  of  the  basic 
level  but  not  exceeding  90  percent  of  the 
221  d"  3'   BMIR  levels. 

.Admittedly,  this  is  a  complex  formula, 
but  the  main  intent  is  to  limit  the  bene- 
fits of  this  program  to  families  of  the 
lower  Income  category  and.  in  fact,  the 
law  .specifies  that  priority  will  be  given, 
insofar  as  practicable,  to  the  lowest  in- 
come feiniilies  wiio  cm  achieve  home- 
ownership  under  the  program. 

Another  item  of  .significant  difference 
between  the  Senate  and  House  bills  in- 
volved eligibility  of  the  interest  subsidy 
program  to  families  purchasing  existing 
standard  housing.  Both  Houses  agreed 
that  the  primary  emijhasis  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  provide  subsidy  for  families 
purcliasmg  new  or  rehabilitated  housing 
The  Senate  bill  permitted  a  .-mall  part  of 
the  funds  to  ko  to  families  wlio  v.ould 
buy  existing  :standard  housing;  the 
Hoase  bill  placed  no  hnut  on  the  amount 
of   f'li'.ds  whicii  co'ild  be  used  for  this 


purpose    Tlie   conferees  agreed   to   the 
Senate  version. 

Similar  issues  were  faced  by  the  con- 
ference committee  in  resolving  the  dif- 
ferences under  the  new  rental  housing 
program  for  lower  income  families.  This 
prouram.  which  provides  an  Interest 
subsidy  to  lower  income  families  for 
rent.al  hou.sing.  was  made  consistent 
with  the  conesix)nding  Income  ceiling 
provision  contained  m  the  new  home- 
ownership  prouram  Existing  public 
housing  and  rent  .supplement  programs 
were  al.so  broadened  to  make  them  more 
flexible  and  more  workable  under  to- 
days housini;  conditions. 

Under  the  Federal  Hou.sin'4  Admin- 
istration insurance  oiM>rations.  I  should 
like  to  mention  two  simuficant  items 
The  Senate  bill  contained  an  authoriza- 
tion for  FIL'^  to  In.sure  mortgages  for  the 
financing  of  seasonal  homes.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  similar  provi.sion.  Dur- 
ing discu.s.sion  of  this  item,  the  Senate 
conferees  i)ointed  out  that  authoritv 
would  be  limited  to  certain  areas  where 
there  was  no  shortage  of  mortgage 
credit  for  year-round  housing  and  that 
such  housing  would  contribute  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  areas.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
provi.sion. 

Tire  other  item  about  which  there  was 
a  Liieat  deal  of  discussion  involved  au- 
thority of  the  FHA  to  deduct  discounts 
in  paying  insurance  claims  under  ccr- 
taui  circumstances.  Tills  was  an  amend- 
ment proposed  on  the  Senate  floor 
winch  I  agreed  to  take  to  conference 
with  the  understanding  that  I  would 
consult  with  the  mortgage  credit  and 
homcbuildlng  industries  and  Govern- 
ment officials  and  to  determine  what 
difficulties,  if  any  such  a  provision  would 
impose  upon  the  FHA  programs. 

Very  strong  objections  were  made  botii 
by  Govenunent  officials  and  by  all  .^e^J- 
mcnts  of  Industry,  who  claimed  that  suci>. 
a  provision  would  place  a  .serious  cloud 
over   the    FHA   program,    the    result   of 
which  would   be   to   reduce  the  amount 
of  mortgage  credit  available  for  this  pro- 
gram uix)n  which  we  are  depending  so 
much  to  carry  out  our  1968  housing  bill 
Because  of  the  way  the  provi.sion  would 
work,  there  is  vei-y  little  i)ossibllity  that 
II  would  m  any  way  deter  the  discount 
l)ractices  now  current  m  FHA  mortuage 
lending.  Tlie  only  possible  benefit  of  this 
provision  would  be  to  det.er   un.sciiipu- 
lous    mortgage    lenders    who    might    be 
tempted  under  current  conditions  to  en- 
'-;age  in  precipitous  foreclosures  in  ordei 
to  reap  a  profit   We  were  assured  by  the 
?'HA  Commissioner  that  iie  already  had 
adequate   statutory    and    administrative 
procedures  to  eliminate  this  kind  of  un- 
scrupulous   practice   and    that   the    pro- 
vision in  tht>  Senate  bill  would  not   be 
necessary    In   view   of   these   considera- 
tions,    the    Senate    conferees    had     no 
choice  but  to  recede  on  this  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  authori'...- 
for  tiie  Housing  Department  to  finane.' 
the  deveolpment  of  new  communities  by 
the  issuance  of  FHA-insured  bonds.  The 
Hou.se  bill  contained  no  similar  provision, 
and  the  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
Senate  provision  with  some  minor 
amendments. 

Under  the  urban  renewal  provisions  of 
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both  bills,  the  most  significant  iten.  in- 
volved the  exU-nt  to  which  the  rebuild- 
ing of  urban  renewal  areas  wouU  be  of 
primary  benefit  to  families  of  low  and 
moderate  Income  Both  bills  required  that 
a  majority  of  housing  built  in  urban  re- 
newal projects  be  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families.  However,  the  House  bill 
contained  a  further  requirement  that  20 
percent  of  such  housing  within  any  one 
community  should  be  for  families  of  low 
Income.  The  conferees  agreed  with  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  that 
the  20-percent  requirement  would  not  be 
mandatory  in  any  community  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Etepartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  made  a  finding  that 
such  housing  was  not  necessary. 

The  principal  difference  in  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  relating  to  the  expansion 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation to  establish  a  new  privately  ori- 
ented facility,  was  the  amount  of  special 
assistance  authorization.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  $250  million  while  the  House 
bill  authorized  $500  million.  The  confer- 
ees agreed  to  the  provision  in  the  House 
bill. 

Under  the  701  urban  planning  pro- 
gram, both  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
contained  a  provision  which  permitted 
the  use  of  this  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  districts.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  small  towns  and  rural  areas  to 
provide  better  living  and  v.orking  con- 
ditions, the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  pressure  off  the  cities  by 
reducing  the  constant  migration  from 
i-ural  areas  to  the  cities.  The  differences 
between  the  two  bills  involved  the  eligi- 
bility of  certain  areas  already  being  given 
Government  support.  The  conferees  in 
general  agreed  with  the  House  provi- 
.sion. 

On  the  rural  housing  program,  the 
principal  difference  between  the  two  bills 
involved  a  self-help  provision  in  the 
House  bill  not  contained  i:i  the  Senate 
bill.  Such  a  provi.sion  would  authorize  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  enable  families  to 
build  their  own  communities  and  liomes 
with  technical  assistance  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Agiicullurc.  The  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  'in  this  provision. 
One  important  provision  contained  in 
the  House  bill  but  not  in  the  R-natc  bill 
authorised  a  new  pro;4ram  of  I  HA  in- 
surance for  the  construcLior.  of  nonprofit 
hospitals.  The  conforence  committee 
pereed  to  accept  the  House  provision. 

Under  the  urban  insurance  program, 
the  principal  difference  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  involved  the 
I  s;abli.shment  of  a  national  insurance 
development  corporation  to  administer 
'ne  program  which  was  contained  in  the 
Senate  "olil.  The  House  bill  did  not  in- 
ilrde  such  a  provision,  but  provided  that 
t:ie  pror.ram  would  be  administered 
within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urbpn  Development.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  program  would  be  ad- 
'•ninistered  within  HUD  and  provided 
t:'.at  a  Federal  Insurance  Administrator 
would  be  appointed  to  administer  the  ur- 
ban insurance  and  the  flood  insurance 
programs 

Another  item  of  significant  difference 
;i;;dtr  the  urban  insurance  program  and 


the  flood  insurance  program  was  the 
matter  of  Treasury  support  to  finance 
extraordinary  losses  which  may  occur. 
The  Senate  bill,  under  the  urban  insur- 
ance program,  provided  no  limitation  on 
the  borrowing  authority,  whereas  the 
House  bill  placed  a  $150  million  limita- 
tion with  authority  to  obtain  further 
sums  as  may  be  determined  by  congres- 
sional joint  resolution.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  a  $250  million  limitation  on 
the  Treasury  borrowing  authority  with 
authority  to  obtain  additional  sums 
after  agreement  by  the  Congress. 

On  the  same  issue  involving  the  flood 
insurance  program,  the  Senate  bill  lim- 
ited the  Treasury  borrowing  authority 
to  the  unused  balance  under  the  Federal 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956.  The  House 
bill  limited  the  borrowing  authority  to 
$150  million  and  rescinded  the  unused 
borrowing  authority  under  the  1956  act 
The  conferees  agreed  to  a  limit  of  S250 
million  and,  in  addition,  rescinded  ilie 
unused  borrowing  authority  in  the  1956 

In  addition  to  the  conferees  agreeing 
to  a  national  urban  insurance  pro;; ram. 
they  agreed  to  a  provision  contained  ni 
the  House  bill  making  the  District  of 
Colimibia  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
urban  insurance  program.  By  this  ac- 
tion, the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
able  to  develop  its  own  FAIR  plan  and 
establish  a  joint  underwriting  associa- 
tion to  facUitate  the  provision  of  the 
bsisic  property  insurance  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  new  inter- 
state land  sales  program  which  would 
provide  that  the  Secretai-y  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  develop  proce- 
dures to  register  and  supervise  the  sale 
of  undeveloped  land  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  There  was  no  similar 
provision  in  the  House  bill  and  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  accept  the  Senate 
provision. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  con- 
tained   provisions    involving    expanded 
mortgage  lending  authority  by  financial 
institutions.  A  tiroup  of  amendments  in 
the  Senate  bill  broadening  authority  of 
commercial    banks    to    make    mortgage 
loans  was  accepted  by  the  House  con- 
ferees     and.     correspondingly,      several 
amendments  in  the  House  bill  involving 
wider  borrowing  and  lending  ixu^ers  by 
Federal    savings    and    loan    associations 
were  accepted  by  the  Senat-e  cc  iJerees. 
The  net  effect  of  these  provisions  i.>  to 
encourage  both  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  as.sociations  to  increase  their  activ- 
itv   and  provide   more   mortgage  credit 
to"  finance  the  expanded  housing  needs 
of  our  Nation. 

One  Senate  floor  amendment  which  I 
took  to  conference  with  the  promise  that 
I  would  do  all  I  could  to  get  agreement 
from  the  House  conferees  involved  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  victims  of  natural  dis- 
ast€r.  The  House  conferees  remained  ad- 
amant on  these  items  and  the  Senate 
had  no  choice  but  to  recede. 

Another  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
about  which  the  House  conferees  re- 
mained adamant  and  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  had  to  recede  was  section 
1520  of  S.  3497.  Section  1520  concerned 
certain    notifications    which    mortgage 


lenders  would  be  required  to  give  vneran 
mortgagors  and  also  provided  automatic 
cancellation  of  the  VA  guarantee  on 
mortr;ages  for  failure  to  v,\\e  much  no- 
tices. This  was  another  floor  amenamont 
that  we  had  not  had  any  opportunity  to 
study  and  one  that,  alter  study,  showed 
that  it  would  not  accomplish  intended 
purposes  and  furthermore  would  place  a 
cloud  on  VA  home  loan  morttrages.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  Administrator  of  the  VA 
concerning  this  amendment  was  circu- 
lated to  House  conferees  and  after  they 
understood  the  implications  of  the 
amendment,  they  were  adamant  about 
including  section  1520  in  the  conference 
report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECorD. 
as  follows: 


VfTF.n.'^NS    Atl.V.INISTHATION. 

Ol TICK  C.K  THt  ADMINISTRATOR 

(11-  Veterans'  Affaihs. 
Wnx/nnpfon.  DC.Jjnr  28   l^tif 

HoIIOiInE    TEAtlUE. 

Ciiairman.    Covimtttce   on    Vetfriiw^'    Afla.nt. 
Hoii^c  o)  Rcprc^cntaiil'rs. 
U7;  ./niioron.  DC. 

Dlar  Mr  Chairman:  The  following  com- 
i.itnts  are  submitted  In  response  to  vour  re- 
quest lor  a  report  by  the  Veterans  Adininit- 
tr.ition  on  a  Senate-iidopied  amendment  lo 
."<  :?497.  yoth  Congress,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  28.  1968.  The  bill  is  designed 
to  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low 
.;nd  moderate  income  families,  and  to  extend 
i.nd  amend  laws  relating  to  housing  ;  lul 
urban  development."  The  amendment  <in 
which  vou  requested  a  report  directly  re- 
lau-s  to  the  Veterans  Administration  liome 
'.nan  program. 

The  provision,  section  1520  of  the  bill. 
;, mends  section  1817  oi  title  38.  United  Sti'tes 
(ode.  which  relates  to  release  of  liability  of 
•- pt-rans  to  the  VA  on  a  GI  home  loan  when 
1  c  sells  his  home.  Section  1817  presently 
l>r.>vides  that  tipon  .Application  a  veteran 
ir.ay  be  released  from  liability  to  the  VA  U 
III'  the  loan  is  current,  and  i2l  purchaser 
.1  t!ie  properlv  qualifies  from  a  credit  Ltan<!- 
I  .-.mt  and  obligates  himsell  to  purcha.se  f.ich 
i  ropertv  and  to  assume  full  liability  l^r  ro- 
p.-iymcnt  of  the  loan  balanct;  and  j-ssuines 
i,v" contract  all  of  the  obligations  ol  the  vet- 
rr.-in  under  the  terms  of  the  mstrumenis 
(  rt-ating  and  securing  the  loan. 

.Section   1.520  of  R.  .3497  v.cuUl  add  a   ;uw 
>.ibspction  to  section  1817  ol  title  38.  t_iiited 
States  Code,  to  assure  that  any  veteran  who 
disposes  of  his  home  will  be  informed  ot  -he 
rt'ease  provisions  ol  the  present  .section  Ibl  . 
section  1520  contains  three  basic  provisions. 
1-    wo.ild  require  the  holder  of  the  security 
-..-tiument  lor  a  CI  loan  to  rdvise  the  vet- 
Tan     before  such   holder   agrees   to   permit 
a'u-  third  person  to  assume  the  obligations 
'.••he    veteran    under    the    terms    of    sticn 
■nvtrument"  that  he  has  tiie  right  :i  a   re- 
f.:,^e  of  liabllitv  from  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
•-ation  and  of'the  possible  consequences  ol 
'Hilure  to  obtain  sttch  release.  It  further  pro- 
■,  des  that  if  the  holder  fails  to  s^ive  the  vet- 
..-..n  the  required  notification  the  VA  guar- 
ntv  V.1U   be  cancelled    Cancellation   of   the 
I- larantv  would  have  the  e'fect  of  reler-s'ng 
■he    veteran   from   anv   habihty   to   the   Vet- 
r-ans    Administration.    The    notification    re- 
ouiremenrs     would     apply     to     loans     m.^oe. 
<nmr,inieed.  or  insured  alter  the  enactment 
o'    this   provision.    A   third   provision   of   the 
.rt-ndmem  would  require  the  Administraicr 
i,:    Veterans'    A:l3lrs    to    take    whatever    ac- 
tion he  deems  appropriate  to  en:.blt  r.n  vet- 
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erans  to  benefit  from  the  notlflcatlon  pro- 
cedures This  iipparently  Wfuild  apply  to  loans 
previously  insde   guaranteed   <>r  insured 

In  assessing  tl»e  impact  nf  enactment  '>r 
S^nlon  1520  of  S  3497  It  should  be  noted 
th.tt  the  prime  indui-ement  to  prlvste  lenders 
to  invest  in  OI  tnortgatje  1  rans  Is  the  protec- 
tion the  VA  (Tuaranty  affords  investor* 
a?ainst  loss  As  ^  practical  matter,  investors 
consider  the  VA  gxiaranty  of  up  to  »ia.500  to 
be  -he  equivalent  of  ii  cash  downpayment  by 
the  borrower  It  is  this  guaranty  protection 
that  enables  lenders  to  make  100  OI  loans 
Automatic  loss  of  the  VA  guaranty  by  the 
holder  by  reason  of  failure  to  notify  a  veteran 
seller  of  his  right  to  obtain  a  release  of  U.ibll- 
liv  it  a  specific  p<unt  In  Ume  introduces  a 
new  element  of  risk  into  OI  loans  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  does  not  exist  in  respect 
to  any  other  comparable  murtKage  invest- 
ment l,oss  of  the  guaranty  in  the  early  years 
of  a  GI  loan  would  have  the  result  of  leaving 
financial  institutions  such  as  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  with  ineligible 
loans  on  their  books  as  well  as  subjecting 
such  holders  to  losses  In  many  cases  in  the 
event  o/  tlefault  by  the  borrower  and  conse- 
quent cojts  of  foreclosure,  property  manage- 
ment, and  resale.  In  our  judgment  there  u 
the  gravest  i>osslblUty  that  many  lenders 
would  withdraw  from  participation  In  the 
GI  loan  program  .f  section  1520  were  enacted 
ind  would  invest  their  avaiUble  funds  in 
other  types  of  mortgages  which  do  not  con- 
tain the  oneroiis  element  of  risk  Imposed 
by  such  section 

For  the  Ajsne  rcaions  11  Is  our  view  that 
enactment  would  also  adversely  atTect  the 
marketability  of  GI  loans  m  the  secondary 
market  with  resulting  reduction  in  invest- 
ment fuuds  normally  chatuieled  from  this 
source  into  tiie  GI  program.  Such  loan  pur- 
ch.ksers  who  are  willing  to  .tssume  the  risk 
would,  prior  to  purchase,  tind  it  necessary 
to  require  proof  that  a  property  sale  had  not 
occurred  or  that  the  proposed  requirements 
had  been  satisfied  m  the  event  of  a  sale. 
It  is  highly  doubtful  that  many  secondary 
market  outleu  :vould  want  to  .issume  such 
burden. 

In  examining  the  .-ipeclfic  language  of  sec- 
tion 1520  tc  deterrmne  the  exact  nature  of 
the  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  the  holders 
of  GI  loans  tne  Hey  language  requiring  inter- 
pretation :s  the  clause  reading  before  such 
holder  agrees  to  permit  any  third  person  to 
assume  the  obligation  of  the  veteran  under 
the  terms  of  such  iivstrument."  It  is  not  clear 
whether  this  is  intended  to  apply  only  to  a 
contractual  obligation  between  the  third 
person  and  the  holder  or  is  intended  to  in- 
clude an  assumption  of  the  original  veter- 
an s  liability  to  both  the  holder  and  the 
Veterans  Admuustration  In  addiuon.  It  Is 
not  clear  how  the  ipecifted  language  would 
apply  to  situations  in  which  the  purchaser 
from  the  veteran  seller  acquires  the  prop- 
erty subject  to  ■  the  mortgage  Indebtedness 
and  does  not  .lisume  direct  personal  liability 
on  the  debt. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  apparent  objective 
sought  under  section  1520  of  the  bill  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  procedure  prescribed 
for  notiftcatlciu  appears  to  be  based  on  the 
assumption  that  a  veteran  who  proposes  io 
sell  his  property  and  allow  his  VA  guaran- 
teed mortgage  to  continue  on  the  property 
must  obtain  the  prior  agreement  of  the 
mortgage  holder  to  permit  any  third  person 
to  ;ussume  the  obligations  of  the  veteran  " 
Neither  the  governing  law  nor  VA  regulations 
require  any  such  agreement.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  section  1802ici  of  chapter  37.  Utle  38. 
United  States  Code,  provides  that  nothing 
in  the  governing  law  shall  preclude  the  as- 
signment of  .uiy  guar.uiteed  loan  or  the 
recurity  therefor.  Consistent  with  such  pro- 
vision in  the  existing  law.  VA  regulations 
provide,  in  eilect.  that  a  veteran  may  trans- 
fer his  property  to  any  person  of  his  choice 
under    any    terms    agreeable    to    the    parlies 


without  the  consent  of  the  mortgage  holder 
or  this  agency.  We  consider  this  freedom  of 
alienability  to  be  highly  desirable  generally, 
.ind  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
.eteran  homeowner 

Further,  as  i  practicnl  matter,  the  holder 
of  the  guaranteed  inort«ai.;e  often  does  not 
learn  of  the  transfer  of  title  to  a  purchaser 
until  after  the  transaction  ha.s  been  com- 
pleted Permission  lor  a  third  person  '  to 
assume  the  obligations  of  the  veteran"  at 
that  point  m  time  la  not  meaningful  Insofar 
;ls  notification  t.)  the  veteran  of  his  right 
Ui  apply  for  a  release  of  liability  from  VA 
Is  concerned  since  no  inducement  >r  con- 
Mderatlon  exists  for  the  new  owner  to  assume 
the  veteran's  loan  obligations  itm-Uidlng  l;is 
indemnity  obligation  to  VAi  once  he  owns 
the  property  The  VA:.  experience  ls  similar 
with  respect  to  its  portfolio  loans.  In  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  we  believe  that  the 
proposed  requirement  for  notification  to  the 
veteran  seller  l>y  the  holder  of  a  OI  loan  at 
the  point  in  time  contemplated  would  not 
be  feasible  or  productive  la  many,  if  not 
most,  instances. 

In  conucctiou  with  the  problem  to  which 
the  amendment  is  directed,  it  Is  appropriate 
to  indic-ite  the  extent  to  which  the  VA  goes 
m  uitorniing  veterans  of  iheir  rights  to  ob- 
tain a  release  of  liability  from  the  VA  if  and 
whTi  they  sell  their  homes  They  are  first  ad- 
vised ih.-ough  the  issuance  to  them  of  V.A 
pamphlets  at  the  time  they  obtain  their  Cer- 
tificate of  Eligibility,  which  ordinarily  is  the 
first  step  taken  by  a  veteran  contemplating  a 
GI  loan  At  the  time  a  1  .an  application  Is 
submitted  the  .eler.in  acknowledges  In  writ- 
lag  that  he  understands  his  rights  and  obli- 
gations If  he  obtains  a  CSI  loan  Again,  at  the 
time  the  VA  guarantees  the  loan  a  letter  and 
VA  pamphlets  are  sent  to  the  veteran  which 
contain  information  as  to  his  rights  and  ob- 
ligatloru.  including  the  release  of  liability 
procedure.  We  have  also  instituted  a  pro- 
cedure In  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  whereby  the  latter  has  agreed  to 
furnish  servicemen  who  are  to  be  transferred 
a  copy  of  another  VA  pamphlet  which  con- 
tains advice  concerning  release  of  liability 
Lastly,  lenders  are  encouraged  to  advise  vet- 
erans of  their  rights  to  obtain  a  release  of 
liability  from  the  VA  through  the  use  of 
this  same  pamphlet  when  they  receive  re- 
quests for  '  pay-oti  "  figures  or  otherwise  be- 
come aware  that  a  veteran  Is  contemplating 
selling  his  home 

In  respect  to  direct  loans,  we  furnish  the 
veteran  with  the  same  information  regarding 
the  obligations  he  will  assume,  including  the 
release  o:  liability  provisions,  as  is  furnished 
veterans  obtaining  a  guaranteed  or  insured 
loan  We  also  have  Instructed  our  field  sta- 
tions to  furnish  the  veteran  with  informa- 
tion regarding  rele.%se  of  liability  whenever 
a  request  for  "pay-oS"  Information  is  re- 
ceived by  us. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  rele.ise  of 
liability  information  Is  periodically  made  the 
subject  of  press  releases  and  spot  announce- 
ments  in   ;ill   available   public   media 

We  believe  the  existing  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1817.  title  38.  United  States  Cxle.  are 
sufficiently  liberal  and  fur  to  both  veterans 
,ind  the  Government  and  that  veterans  are 
Ijeing  adequately  advised  of  their  right  to 
obtain  release  from  liability  to  the  Veterans 
Administration 

If  the  amendment  became  law.  It  would 
have  no  fiscal  impact  on  loans  outstanding 
or  on  debts  .already  established  as  a  conse- 
quence of  claims  previously  paid  It  may 
have  some  fiscal  impact  several  years  in  the 
future.  Because  of  many  unknown  factors, 
however,  it  is  not  possible  to  accurately  de- 
termine to  what  extent  this  may  be 

Inasmuch  as  enactment  of  the  proptjsed 
amendment  is  likely  to  have  the  efiect  of 
discouraging  investor  parlicipalion  in  the  VA 
Home  Loan  Guaranty  Program  and  thereby 
impair  the  ability  of  veterans  to  obtain  GI 


home  loan  financing,  we  are  unable  to  rec- 
ommend favorable  consideration  of  section 
15'iO  of  the  .Senate  pa.^sed  bill. 

We    ,ire    advised    by    the    Bureau    of    the 
Budget    that    there    is    no    objection    to   the 
presentation  of   this  report  from   the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

W   ,1    DmvEB. 
Ad^K\nif,trator. 

Mr.  TOWFU  Mr  Pre.^uient,  the  Hou.s- 
intj  and  Urban  Dt»V(>!o|)mrnt  Act  of  1968 
has  traveled  a  lone  road  prior  to  the 
point  at  which  we  find  it  today. 

Tlie  biir.s  many  innovative  provi.stons 
reprcs»-m  an  oxtendod  biparti.^an  cffon 
since  la.st  .summer  to  roino  to  u-nps  with 
the  critical  hou.'^inij  needs  faciir.;  our 
country  today,  with  a  particular  eni- 
pha.si.s  fin  hou.smi;  familu'.s  of  low  income. 
Tl'.e  bill  i.s  a  lar^'c  one  by  any  mea.sure. 
While  I  am  cnncen.ed  with  .some  of  it.s 
provi.sion.s.  both  a.s  to  scope  and  potential 
cost.  I  have  at  all  times  durinc  its  formu- 
lation been  ecpially  concerned  over  the 
strony  and  compellin'4  need  made  plainly 
evident  to  the  Committee  on  Bankinp: 
and  Currency  for  an  a+;gressive  effort  to- 
ward ovcrcomniE:  t!-.c  problems  of  those 
families  who  must  have  a.ssist.ir.cc  if  they 
are  to  be  decently  h.oused. 

Tl)e  bill  Will  create  several  innovative 
mechanisms  that  have  the  potential  of 
a.s.sunnij  progress  in  this  area.  Govern- 
ment assistance  uiU  be  available  to  quali- 
fied families  for  both  occupant -owned 
and  rental  liousim; 

The  national  "oal  of  a  ■decent  home 
and  a  suitable  livins  environment  for 
evci-y  .^merlcan  family"  has  lonp:  been 
realizable  for  th.n.se  of  our  citi.''ens  finan- 
cially able  to  fulfill  their  housins:  needs. 
The  promi.se  of  this  bill  is  the  realization 
of  this  tioal  for  families  m  less  fortunate 
financial  circumstances. 

Willie  the  iiicai.s  for  proitiess  i:i  this 
area  will  be  made  po.ssible  by  this  bill,  in 
the  final  analysis,  we  will  have  to  look  to 
the  proper  administering  of  its  provi- 
sions If  the  families  who  truly  need  as- 
sistatice  receive  tr.c  bill's  benefits,  the  de- 
teriorated ner-thborhoods  that  these  fam- 
ilies arc  trapped  in  will  be  benefited  and 
upgraded  at  the  same  time 

This  IS  the  roal  of  this  bill  as  I  envision 
it.  The  f.uition  of  this  coal  can  be  ex- 
pected if  the  •'declaration  of  iwlicy" 
which  iirefaces  the  bill  is  adhered  to.  for 
It  states  that  the  new  iirocranis  "are  de- 
signed to  assist  f.imilic.s  v.  ith  incomes  so 
low  that  they  could  not  otherwise  de- 
cently h.ouse  themselves."  It  calls  for  tiic 
"highest  priority"  for  these  families. 

If  the  new  pro'j;rams  are  implemented 
in  this  context,  as  I  hope  and  expect  that 
they  will  be.  then  the  Government's  role 
in  housing  will  not  be  mi.sdirected.  Pro- 
gram implementation  must  be  prudent  in 
this  regard. 

We  are  a  Nation  v.hose  people  have 
historically  hou.sed  thcm.selvcs  through 
their  own  f  tToi  t.s  and  initiative.  This  is 
the  i)attern  that  must  be  continued.  Only 
where  this  is  not  po.s.sible  should  the  Gov- 
ernment enter  the  picture. 

In  spite  of  the  reservation-s  I  have 
about  some  juspect^  of  the  bill,  I  believe 
that  the  pood  outweighs  the  evil.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  Senate  will  act 
favorably  on  the  conference  report,  and  I 
urge  It  to  do  ao. 
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Mr  wniJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident! will  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 
Mr.   wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.   When 
this  bUl  was  before  the  Senate  a  proposal 
was  approved  by  a  yea-and-nay  vote — 
unanimously   as  I   recall— which  would 
have  stopped  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
mirdstration  from  insuring  the  so-called 
ix)int  system,  by  spelling  out  that  the 
mortgage    company    would    be    insured 
only  up  to  the  amount  he  actually  paid 
for  the  mortgage.  WUl  the  Senator  htate 
what  happened  to  that  amendment? 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  amendment  was 
discussed  not  once,  but  on  two  separate 
occasions  during  the  course  of  the  delib- 
erations of  the  conference  committee, 
which  lasted  over  5  days. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  Mr.  SparkmanI  and  I  and 
other  Senators  tiled  to  cause  the  Senate 
to  prevail  on  this  amendment.  However, 
there  was  considerable  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
amendment  would  have  deleterious  effect 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  conduct  of 
the  program. 

I  thiiik  there  was  quite  general  agree- 
ment that  we  would  like  to  see  the  point 
system  ameliorated  in  some  way.  Al- 
though we  lost  to  the  House  on  this  issue, 
I  do  feel  that  there  is  a  favorable  climate 
for  the  consideration  in  the  future  of 
some  means  of  dealing  with  the  point 
system, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
.sorry  we  lost  the  amendment.  I  think  this 
was  a  means  whereby  we  could  have 
eliminated  the  system,  at  least  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree. 

I  realize,  as  I  stated  at  the  time  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment,  that 
the  administration  has  been  opposed  to 
any  correction  of  this  abuse.  I  have  been 
disappointed  that  we  have  been  unable 
even  to  get  the  Administrator  of  the 
FHA  interested  in  correcting  this  point 
system,  which  in  my  judgment  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  rackets  and  abuses 
ever  imposed  on  the  individual  home- 
buj'er. 

As  the  system  operates  today  the 
moneylenders  make  more  money  on  bad 
credit  risks  than  on  good  credit  risks, 
which  is  the  most  absurd  situation  I  have 
ever  seen,  even  In  Great  Society  govern- 
ment. Certainly  such  a  practice  would 
not  be  condoned  in  private  industry. 

The  point  system  is  only  a  means  of 
increasing  the  lender's  income  or  the 
interest  rates;  we  all  realize  that.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  the  maximum 
rate  on  a  mortgage  is  fixed  at  6  percent. 
The  lender  feels  that  he  wants  6.25  per- 
cent. The  additional  .25  percent  amor- 
tized over  40  years  would  mean  a  dis- 
count of  10  points  on  the  mortgage.  The 
homebu.ver  is  the  one  who  pays  that 
10  points;  there  is  no  question  about 
that. 

II  the  homeowner  is  a  good  credit  risk 
and  pays  his  mortgage  out  over  40  years 
as  contemplated,  it  means  that  the  lender 
collects  an  additional  one-quarter  per- 
cent per  year  spread  out  over  the  40 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the 
purchaser  defaults  on  the  mortgage  after 
onlv  10  years;  the  lender  can  amortize 


his  10  points  over  the  10  years,  and  he 
picks  up  an  additional  1  percent  on  his 
money.  As  one  of  the  lenders  told  me  in 
conversation,  "If  I  am  lucky— and  I  use 
the  word  lucky  advisedly— and  I  hap- 
pen to  take  the  mortgage  of  a  homebuyer 
who  will  default  in  only  2  years  I  can 
get  an  extra  5  percent,  which  means  a 
total  of  11  percent  interest,"  If  the  lender 
is  extremely  fortunate  and  gets  a  leal 
bad  credit  risk,  one  that  will  default 
in  1  year,  he  can  pick  up  all  the  10  points 
the  first  year,  or  a  total  of  16  percent 
interebt. 

This  is  the  most   absurd  situation   I 
have  ever  seen— and  to  think  that  this 
racket  is  not  only  condoned  but  actually 
defended  by  the  Johnson  administration. 
The  law  in  my  State  provides  that  il  a 
banker  had  loaned  money  the  way  FHA 
is  doing  today  they  would  have  jjut  him 
in  the  penitentiarj',  because  we  have  a 
law  in  Delaware  that  if  a  bank  purports 
to  lend  an  individual  $1,000  and  insists 
on  the  individual's  giving  a  $1,000  note 
but  only  giving  him  $900  in  cash,  it  is 
an  illegal  transaction.  Yet  this  bucket 
shop  racket  is  condoned  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it.  The  FHA  was  established  for 
a  noble  purpose:  to  help  the  individual 
citizen  acquire  a  home.  Yet  too  often  tiiai 
purpose  is  frustrated,  and  the  law  works 
for  protection  of  the  profits  of  the  builder 
and  the  lender. 

I  know  the  Senator  f'-om  Texas  v.as 
strongly  in  favor  of  my  proposal  and  sup- 
iwrted  it  in  the  Senate.  I  realize  the  po- 
.sition  he  is  in  as  one  of  the  conlerees. 
Just  as  in  my  case,  he  does  not  always 
j:et  his  way. 

But  I  regret  very  much,  not  only  as  the 
author  of  the  amendment  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  protection  for  the  millions 
of  home  buyers  who  will  continue  to  be 
hooked  as  a  result  of  this  point  system, 
that  the  Senate  conferees  did  not  succeed 
in  saving  that  pro\'i.sion  for  us. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  share 
the  Senator's  regret,  and  give  him  my  as- 
surance that  I  will  continue  to  work  to- 
ward the  amelioration  of  the  point  sys- 
tem, which  I  am  sure  none  of  us  is 
pleased  with. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.   Mr,   President,   v  :11 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  TOWER,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin, 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees did  try  very  hard  to  win  approval 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  eliminate  this  vicious  wind- 
fall practice  which  he  has  been  hammer- 
ing away  at  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  it  is  a  very  bad  prac- 
tice. As  the  Senator  so  well  states,  what 
it  does  is  encourage  investments  by  un- 
scrupulous persons  in  loans  that  they  feel, 
at  the  time  they  make  the  investments, 
will  be  in  default,  and.  in  fact,  to  have 
evei"y  reason  to  encourage  the  default. 
Perhaps  imder  some  circumstances  they 
might  even  work  actively  to  secure  de- 
fault, because  they  do  get  a  windfall 
when  default  is  achieved. 

We  were  told  that  administration  of 
such  a  provision  as  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  proposes  would  be  impossible, 
I  propose  an  amendment  in  tne  nature 


of  a  compromise,  to  try  at  least  to  elim- 
inate the  windfall  element  over  a  period 
of  years.  But  we  could  not  succeed  on 
that:  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
ab.solutelv  adamant  in  its  position. 

I  beheve  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
deserves  .support,  and  I  hope  he  will  con- 
tinue to  hammer  away  on  this  Issue,  be- 
cause he  IS  absolutely  right  about  it. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a 
windfall,  and  I  Hunk  it  should  be  elim- 
inated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  innnK. 
ihe  Senator  from  Vv'isconsin. 

II  1.,  in  lecognition  of  the  effort  which 
the  conferees  did  make  to  retain  this 
iiniendment— and  I  know  they  delayed 
action  on  the  conference  report  for  sev- 
eral days  in  an  effort  to  achieve  agree- 
ment to  this  amendment — that  I  am  not 
opposing  the  conference  report.  I  simply 
regret  that  the  Johnson  administration 
takes  the  position  against  this  one 
amendment  which  would  have  gone  far 
toward  giving  the  home  buyer  the  i.ro- 
tpction  he  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  unsound  busi- 
p.css  principle  for  any  industry.  The  fire 
insurance  industry,  for  example,  would 
not  operate  that  way.  If  one  has  a  piece 
of  property  with  a  building  which  orig- 
inally cost  $50,000.  he  may  insure  it 
tor  near  that  amount.  For  some  reason 
or  other  it  depreciates  in  value,  and  Joe 
.Smith  come^  clong  and  buys  it  for  S30.- 
000,  No  insurance  company  in  the  world 
would  insure  that  building  for  $50,000. 
or  pay  him  a  S20.000  profit  should  he 
have  a  fire  the  next  month. 

It  is  an  unwritten  rule  in  all  insurance 
programs  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  that 
they  will  not  under  any  circumstances 
insure  beyond  the  cost  or  the  actual  value 
of  the  property.  That  is  the  rule  of  all 
insurance  companies. 

The  amendment  I  sponsored  provided 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  not  insure  a  mortgage  for 
one  penny  more  than  the  lender  actually 
jjaid  for  the  mortgage. 

That  is  simply  a  sound  business  prac- 
tice, .such  as  would  be  followed  by  any 
private  insurance  company.  Only  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  some 
spendthrift  bureaucrat  who  thinks  there 
is  a  bottomless  pit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury 
would  ever  condone  such  an  unsound  op- 
eration. I  hope  that  we  can  someday  pet 
this  matter  corrected. 

The  man  in  this  administration  w  ho  is 
defending  this  unsound  business  practice 
would  never  qualify  for  the  job  of  man- 
aging a  peanut  stand  in  private  industry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.   JAVITS.  Mr.  President,   will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr,  President,  I  have  a 
few  oucstions  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  Was  the  amendment  with  re- 
lation to  college  housing  and  the  puar- 
antee  of  the  interest  rate  retained'' 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  it  was. 

Mr  JAVITS.  The  other  matter  con- 
ceins  the  new  program  for  homeowner- 
ship  by  low-income  families.  I  pather 
that  isreUined  in  the  bill  with  the  un- 
dtrv>iu:ng  of  interest  at  1  i>ercent. 
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Mr  SPARKM.\N  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  JAVITS  It  l.s  a  very  creative  bill 
A  lot  more  can  be  done  than  Ls  being 
;^oi;e  in  respect  of  housine;  In  the  core 
ciries  of  t.he  country  But  I  do  think  that 
a  very  Imporuant  amount  of  progress  Is 
beii  s.   made   iu-re 

The  Senator  arul  I  have  discussed  this 
before  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankin-;  and  Currency  This 
time  the  concentration  was  upon  the 
new  ownership  jH)licy.  which  I  think  is 
very  commendable  and  di.ni'avs  real  ini- 
tiative and  the  techniques  >uch  as  un- 
derwriting the  interest  rate  on  which  the 
Senator  accommodated  me  It  was  my 
own  contribution   on  colle:;e   housina;. 

I  mi'-'ht  tell  the  Senator  that  we  now 
have  such  a  provision  in  the  bill  for 
teachmt;  facilities  m  the  colleges  We 
also  have  such  a  provision  in  the  hospital 
modernization  bil!  It  is  a  very  important 
breakthfoURh  And  the  Senate  commit- 
tee -;ave  If  the  legitimacy  which  is  now 
carry  im  it  into  other  fields 

I    .-ugliest    to    the    Senator— and     of 
course.  I  am  with  him  on  conflrmmg  the 
report— the  possibility  of  very  carefully 
reviewing  the  whole  renovation  question. 
And    whatever   may    be    the   ar^'uments 
of  the  bulldozer  versus  the  renovator — 
and  that  nuestion  rages  in  the  city  of 
New  York  \ery  extensively  because  the 
mayor  and  the  Governor,  for  example, 
are  not  of  the  same  mixid  on  the  ques- 
tion—I  think  that  a  tremendou-s  amount 
of  the  housing  .-itock  can  be  consi-stently 
saved,  even  with  neuhborhood  plannmn. 
We  are  now  mitailini^.  for  example.  In 
a  very  congested  part  of   New   York,  in 
the  Bedford-Stuy\e.-.ant  Park  section,  a 
linear  park  which   would  break  up  the 
traditional  sidewalk  concept    I  hope  the 
Senator  next,  year  could  -^ive  .some  con- 
sideration to  renovation  on  the  neigh - 
bursiood  basi.-!  .structure    It  is  clear  that 
m  many  area^.  by  a  tremendou-i  acceler- 
ation of  the  whule  problem  of  housing 
for  the  people  of  >lums  and  ghettos,  ad- 
ditional  advantages   mi;;ht   be   obtained 
through  renovation  A  ^-ood  deal  of  hous- 
ms   .^tock    in   some   areas   hats   to   come 
down   There  is  no  way  out  of  that   How- 
ever, much  of  the  iiousing  ^tock  could  be 
preserved  with  new  techniques  and  with 
re.search  I  think  many  areas  can  be  dealt 
with  -o  there  will  not  be  the  traditional 
box    pattern,    but    tlie    liouses    will    be 
merued  into  a  good  pattern,  corvsistent 
with  renovation 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  keep  that  in 
mind 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  knows  that  we  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  both 
of  these  matters  The  Senator  mentions 
renovation  and  rehabilitation,  with  re- 
spect both  to  individual  buildings  of 
neighborhoods  and  .ommuiuties  I  think 
we  made  some  headway  this  year  in  ex- 
panding and  making  more  workable  the 
rehabilitation  program  particularly 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  give  thoughtfiil  consideration  to 
the  matter 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  Sena- 
tor may  remember  that  we  had  an 
amendment  agreed  to.  again  when  I  was 
a  m -mlxT  of  the  committee    I  think  it 


was  my  amendment  I  worked  It  nut 
with  former  Senator  Paul  lX)Uglas  of 
Illinois  The  amendment  dealt  with  con- 
ditions of  code  enforcement  and  code 
wrltln^r  And  we  conditioned  a  certain 
amount  of  very  important  a.ssistance  to 
communities  in  the  tiousing  held  u[K)n 
their  engaRing  in  the  cnle  pro^^ram 

I  think  It  would  be  very  useful  to  Con- 
gress if.  in  the  exerci.se  of  lepislative 
oversight,  the  .staff  might  work  up  the 
information  We  deferred  il,>  applicabil- 
ity for  .several  years 

Mr  SPAHKM.\N  Mr  President.  I  re- 
m.mber  quite  well  The  Senator  was  a 
pioneer  m  adv-K-ating  that  provi.sion. 
The  Di'partment  of  Housing  has  met 
with  some  difficulty  m  trying  to  work  out 
a  .satisfactory  formula  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  provision  that  local  com- 
munities strengthen  their  local  code  re- 
quirements and  actively  enforce  them  I 
understand  satisfactor>-  progress  is  being 
made  but  .some  commuiutles  are  having 
difficulty  meeting  the  strict  require- 
ment.s  of  the  law  which  you  spon.sored. 

Mr.  JAVITS  It  would  be  very  useful 
if.  even  nn  the  .staff  level,  we  could  have 
a  resume  from  the  committee  as  to  what 
happened. 

Mr  SP.\RKMAN  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  do  that  In  this  connection  I 
would  like  to  lemmd  the  Senator  that  a 
related  provision  m  tne  law  written  about 
the  same  time  the  .Senator  from  New 
York's  provision  was  approved  is  also 
working  very  well  That  provision  pro- 
vides Federal  as.>istance  for  concentrated 
code  enforcement  within  spoclhed  areas 
of  our  cities  I  am  ■.  ery  proud  that  the 
city  of  Birmingham  was  the  first  to  go 
into  the  program 

Mr  JAVITS  I  Mn  very  glad  to  hear 
that 

Mr  SPARKMAN  We  w  ill  start  to  work 
on  vour  suggestions. 

Mr  BYRDof  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 

Mr  UYItD  ol  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, when  the  bill  'Aas  under  considera- 
tion on  the  floor.  I  was  able  to  get  an 
amendmei'.t  agreed  to  \Uiicn  would  allow 
the  local  public  housing  authorities  to 
participate  in  the  bill's  low  -income  home- 
ownership  interest-rate  provisioris  Did 
that  ameiid.Tieiit  remain  intact? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I'hat  amendment  re- 
mained intact  l:i  the  bill  It  is  just  as  the 
Senator  had  it  agreed  to  on  tlie  Senate 
floor. 

LoLO     NtW     >Tt.fS    IN     ICOISING 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  our  Na- 
tion and  our  Government  have  been 
searching  for  better  homes  for  our  peo- 
ple and  a  better  way  of  life  within  our 
communities  for  many  years 

At  no  time  In  our  history  has  the  pur- 
suit of  that  goal  been  as  strong  as  It 
has  in  the  years  since  President  Lyndon 
B  Johnson  has  been  in  the  White  House. 
Four  major  housing  acts.  Including  such 
creative  new  program.s — as  model  cities, 
rent  supplements,  and  incentive  grants 
for  metropoliUn  development-  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  I>?velop- 
ment  are  witness  to  tiie  concen'.  of  this 
administration  for  better  liousing  and 
better  cities 


However,  over  the  years,  our  achieve- 
ments have  not  been  entirely  even 
Wh.ile  the  promams  of  the  FHA  and  the 
VA  have  increa,sed  our  housing  supply 
enormously  and  made  it  iKJSsible  for 
middle  clas,s  America  to  achieve  an  un- 
precedented rate  uf  homeownership, 
there  are  today  20  million  Americans 
condemned  l<>  intolerable,  substandard 
housing 

And.  over  the  years,  we  have  not  kept 
pace  with  our  growing  i)opulation  and 
changing  problems  Our  cities  are  decay- 
ing, our  transportation  systems  arc 
clogged,  our  facilities  are  worn  and  out- 
dated 

Nothing  is  so  clear  to  me  as  the  fact 
that  changing  times,  changing  problems. 
changing  population  demands  new  ap- 
proaches, new  goals,  new  solutions.  Mr. 
President,  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day meeUs  these  demands.  It  involves 
new  concepts,  i.cw  programs,  and  the  re- 
vision of  existing  programs  to  meet  new- 
problems. 

For  the  first  tune,  Mr  President,  we 
have  before  us  not  just  a  goal  but  a  well 
defined,  workable  program  to  reach  that 
loal  within  the  next  10  years  President 
.lohnson  in  his  message  on  the  cities  last 
February  set  forth  the  goal— to  build  i;6 
million  new  homes  and  apartments  in 
the  next  10  years  and  to  abolish  the  6 
million  substandard  dwellinps  where  20 
million  .Americans  live 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  will  move  us  3  years  toward  that 
goal. 

HliMrciWNKRSHIP 

For  the  first  time.  Mr  President,  this 
act  briiags  homeownership  within  the 
reach  of  millions  of  lower  income  Amer- 
icans. Under  t;tle  I  lamilies  whose  in- 
comes fall  within  the  range  of  $;i.000  to 
$6,500  per  year  would  be  eligible  for  a 
Federal  assistance  payment  that  could 
reduce  the  cost  of  their  home  mortgage 
to  as  low  as  1  percent.  By  paying  JO  per- 
cent of  Its  monthly  income  toward  ijrin- 
cipal,  interest,  taxes,  insurance  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium  a  family 
could  have  a  decent  home  of  its  own. 

BE.NT    SUPPLEMENTS 

For  the  first  time.  Mr  President,  an  al- 
most identical  system  would  be  used  to 
make  decent  rental  housing  available 
to  those  .\mer:can  families  in  tlie  same 
income  range  wlio  are  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  undertake  the  responsibilities  of 
homeownership  and  to  h.eip  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  m  thin  quest  lor  good 
housing  at  a  reasonable  price. 

EXP^NDCD    ROLE    tOR    rnU.*TE    ENTERPRtSE 

For  the  first  time.  Mr  President,  we 
will  rely  primarily  upon  the  talents  and 
energies  of  private  industry  m  reaching 
the  mammoth  construction  goals  p.eeded 
to  house  our  people  The  national  i)olicy 
on  housing  svt  forth  m  the  Taft-Wag- 
ner-Ellender  Act  of  1949  stated  that  "pri- 
vate enterprise  shall  be  encouraged  to 
.serve  as  large  a  part  of  the  total— hous- 
ing— need  as  It  can  "  and  •governmental 
assistance  shall  be  utilized  where  feasible 
to  enable  private  enterprl.se  to  serve 
more  of  the  total  need  S  ;i497  will  make 
It  po.ssible,  for  the  first  time,  to  imple- 
ment those  sialemeiils  fully 

The  housing  units  produced  under  these 
new    programs    will    be    constructed    by 
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private  builders.  It  will  be  sponsored  and 
owned  by  private  groups  and  individuals. 
The  funds  will  come  primarily  from  the 
private  investment  market. 

Involvement  of  private  groups  achiev- 
ing greater  production  of  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income housing  will  also  be  en- 
couraged bv  other  provisions  of  S.  3497. 
•\  Natio!ial  liomeownciship  Founda- 
ti(',.i  will  be  established  and  will  be  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  and  loans  to 
these  groups  to  help  defray  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  expenses,  nec- 
essary precon.-truction  co.sts  and  co.sts  ol 
services  to  lamihes  that  will  be  reived. 

nie  Secrelar^•  of  Housing  and  Urban 
ncvclopmenl  will  be  authorized  to  pro- 
vide substantial  technical  assistance  to 
i  roups  that  wish  to  sponsor  housing  un- 
der the  programs  of  titles  I  and  II  and 
may  make  «0  percent  interest-free  loans 
to  these  nonproht  sponsors  to  cover  cer- 
tain prcconstruction  costs  of  these  fed- 
erally as.si^ttd  pi-o'.Mams. 

Title  VIII  ol  this  bill  authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  nr.tio-.al  housing  partner- 
ship to  inooiii^e  puvate  invf.stment  and 
the  application  ol  business  skills  in  the 
lob  of  creaiir.g  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing  111  l.irgi:  volume. 

NEW  >HA  PROtiRAMS 

For  the  first  time.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  which 
has  served  middle  income  America  so 
]„n-  and  io  well,  will  be  given  some  new 
tools  to  enable  it  to  aid  lower-income 
Americans  in  achieving  homeownership 
and  to  save  inner  cities  from  further 
deterioration.  S.  3497  authorizes  FHA  to 
insure  mortgages  for  families— who  pres- 
ently arc  not  acceptable  risks  because 
of  poor  credit  histories  or  because  of  ir- 
regular income  patterns  caused  by  sea- 
sonal employment. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  before  us  allows 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration  to 
in.sure  mortgages   for  purchase,  repair, 
and   rehabilitation   of   homes   that,   be- 
cause they  arc  located  in  older,  cleclining 
areas  of  a  city,  mi  ht  not  meet  all  of  the 
usual  hisurance  requirements.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, many  have  leveled  charges  of  "red- 
lining"  at  the  FHA.  This  section  of  the 
bill  will  give  the  Administration  author- 
ity to  act  to  prevent  further  deterioration 
of  neighborhoods  vs  liere  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income   families    may    find    good 
housing  and  good  lives. 

NtW  DIRE.    r!..NS  IN  P"BLIC  HOVSING  AND  URBAN 
Kl  .NtWAL 

For  the  first  time,  Mr.  President,  exist- 
ing programs  -such  as  public  housing  and 
urban  renewal  have  been  substantiaLy 
revised  to  meet  human  needs. 

For  the  fir.st  lime.  Federal  funds  are 
auihoiized  to  assist  local  housing  au- 
thorities m  providing  desperately  needed 
social  services  to  tenants  of  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  projects. 

Many  pubhc  housing  residents  are  new 
to  the  citv.  unable  to  cope  with  its  com- 
plexities, "and  unaware  of  many  social 
.•iiis  available. 

Many  local  nuliuii  iiies  have  attempted 
to  provide  aid  to  tenants  in  such  areas 
as  counseling  fn  housekeeping  and  diet 
and  money  management  and  have  sought 
to  aid  tenants  in  seeking  job  training 
and  placement,  educational  opportu- 
nities, and  health  services. 


It  has  been  proved  that  these  serv- 
ices can  have  a  substantial  effect  upon 
resident's  lives.  However,  it  is  impossible 
for  local  authorities  to  finance  these 
services  adequately.  The  S20  million  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1969  and  $40  milUoii 
for  fiscal  1970  will  do  much  to  humanize 
the  often  i.solated  existence  of  tnc  pub- 
lic housing  resident. 

lor  the  first  t.me.  other  means  nave 
been  sought  to  provide  something  niore 
than  a  roof  and  lour  wails  to  the  !>uoi,c 
liousing  resident: 

High  rise  inibhc  h.ou.smg  pro.ucts  foi 
families  with  children  is  rrohibU-d  m 
most  cases: 

The  problems  cI  Ncry  large  funulies 
with  very  low  incomes  are  ackne>wled.^ea 
and  an  additional  annual  support  ot  ?  UO 
IS  authorized  for  units  where  these  fau.- 
ilies  hve. 

Tenants  will  b-:  able  to  purchase  any 
low-rent  housing  unit  suitable  lor  md  - 
Mdual  ownership,  ratner  than  only  the 
detached  or  .sennrietachcd  units  m  t;.e 
present  law.  ,  ^     .        i 

For  the  nrst  tlr.-.  a  n:v.-  .u-ignbcrinod 
development  in-ogram  will  make  it  po.s- 
s.ble  lor  a  city  to  speed  up  the  renev  al 
,:rocess  and  show  vi.sible  acconn>hsh- 
inents  in  short  periods  of  time. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  President,  for  tncrc 
are    other    -firsts'    m    this    l^-^-^la'--"^- 
However.  I  believe  t:ic  most  impo  ta   t 
fact  is  that  we  l^ave  acKuowledged  Lie 
problems,  seen  the  need  to  involve  a 
the   varied  elements   of   c)ur   sociel     m 
solving  them  and.  throuph  this  legisla- 
t'on  provided  the  tools  to  begin  the  Job. 
In  closing,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguish.cd  chairman  ol 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
currency,    the    Senator    from    Alabania 
I  Mr    SPARKMAN  I.  for  his  leadership  m 
the  Senate  and  in  conference  m  bring- 
ing the  legislation  ic  such  ^  ^^^^'r'^tf, 
conclusion.  In  addition.  I  wish  to  cancel 
some  praise  to  tne  Secretaiy  oi  Hous^n 
and   Urban   Development.    Di.   Weavei. 
and  to  his  associau's  for  the  imagma- 
tion      administrative     accomplishment, 
and' new  directions  they  have  Pioyidco 
in  the  past  several  years,  all  of  v,  inch  haS 
made  this  legislation  possiole. 
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Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  immedi- 
ately' following  the  riots  Nvhich  swept 
through  Washington.  Baltimore,  and 
other  cities  m  April,  tne  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Coir.ir.e.ce.  of  v. men  I  am 
Chairman,  of  tiie  Senate  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia Cominittcs  conducted  a  series  ol 
hearings  regarding  the  steps  tnat  saould 
be  taken  to  rebuild  the  city  and  to  re- 
store the  confidence  and  the  livelihoods 
of  its  merchants  and  residents. 

One  particularly  grave  problem  was 
highUghted  in  these  nearings— ilie  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  adequate  property  in- 
surance in  the  riot-affected  area-s.  Nu- 
merous witne.s.scs  testified  that  insurance 
in  center  citv  aieas  was  becoming  impos- 
sible to  obtain,  and  that  cancellations 
were  taking  place  i.t  an  alarming  rate. 
It  was  clear  that  unie.ss  immediate  action 
were  taken  to  remedy  tiiis  problem,  busi- 
nesses and  homeowners  would  be  forced 
to  leave  the  center  city.  They  cannot 
function  without  insoiance.  Without  in- 


surance, homeowners  cannot  borrow  to 
improve  their  properties.  New  businesses 
cannot  be  started  and  existing  ones  can- 
not  expand   or   even   survive.    Adequat 
insurance   is   critical   to   the   s-acc^ess  ol 
every   private.   Federal,   ana   Distnct  of 
Columbia  program  to  revitalize  tne  cil,. 
and  p:-ovide  more  goods,  .services    job.^. 
and  better  hou.sing.  and  thus  to  aUevuue 
ih.  conditions  which  have  led  to  tne  nols. 
Thu-,  it  was  clear  thai  unless  means  were 
"nana  to  g  jarr.nte?  access  to  proiierty  m- 
V'l -ance  lor  the  center  city,  the  deva.sta- 
lion  wreaked  by  the  April  riots  would 
bec:.me    merely    a    P"elude    to    a    niort 
thorough   economic   devastation  of   the 
center  city  oi  Washington. 

Dunne  the  course  of  our  hearings,  tnc 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commu- 
tre  v.as  considering,  as  part  ol  tnc  n^.- 

tional  hou.sing  bill,  a  ^^'O!^'?^^^  .^°  •,'X)m 
j^cderal  reinsurance  lor  risk:,  of  loss  f  om 
nots  or  civil  disorders.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  congressional  passage  of  fi^.i^  '  •;:; 
rosed  program  was  the  Kcy  to  se)lving  tins 
uLsurance  problems,  m  Washington  m 
Baltimore  and  m  cities  throughout  th. 
country.  For  that  reason.  I  strongly  sup- 
.  ortcd'this  proposal  in  the  Senate,  and 
i  am  delighted  that  the  program  is  now 
embodied  m  the  national  liousing  »J  • 
now  before  the  Senate,  which  the  fall 
Cop"ress  is  about  to  approve 

When  w  were  conducting  our  hear- 
ings it  was  not  yet  evident  that  the  Con- 
gress would  approve  this  Federal  reia- 
surance  program.  But  the  i.eed  for  ac- 
tion was  so  urgent  that  we  resolved  no. 
lo  wait  for  ultimate  congressional  action 
before   the   District   of   Columbia  Com- 
nvttee  would  act  to  permit  the  Distnct 
to  i;articipate  in  the  national  reinsur- 
ance program,  if  finally  approved.  Ac- 
cordingly,  while   the   national   bill   wa.s 
rending  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  introduced 
S    3556;  a  bill  to  establish  a  basic  prop- 
erty insurance  placement  plan  and  jomt 
underwriting    association   to    guarantee 
ihe  availability  of  basic  property  insur- 
'ince  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  Imme- 
dr-.ic  committee  action  on  this  bill  was  a 
n-cessarv  if  the  District  were  to  be  able 
to  takp'fuU  advantage  of  the  national 
rrogram  this  year,  and  to  stem  the  nsmg 
tide  of  insurance  cancellations. 

Following  conclusion  of  our  hearings, 
and  extensive  consultatioirs  with  resi- 
dents merchants  and  insurers,  the  Sud- 
committee  on  Business  and  Commerce  or. 
July  8  approved  a  somewhat  amended 
ve'-Mon  of  S.  3556.  These  amendments 
V  e'"e  designee  to  insure  that  the  program 
w  ould  work  equitably  and  effectively  t  d 
guarantee  fair  access  for  all  to  propei  i:- 
insurance. 

O-i  July  10    Congressman  Patten,  ol 
New  Jcrsev.  offered  S.  3556.  as  approved 
bv  mv  subcommittee,  as  an  amendmer.t 
to  the  national  bill  tiien  pending  on  the 
House   floor.   The   House   accepted   this 
amendment,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Insurance  Placement  Act  was  adoptea 
as  title  XI  of  the  national  bill.  In  c^n- 
fe-ence  on  the  national  bill,  the  Senate 
conferees  accepted  the  new  title  XI.  and 
thus  the  bill  wnich  is  now  pending  te- 
fo'-e  the  Senate  contains,  as  one  of  its 
I-oviMons.  the  District  of  Columbia  Iii- 
surance  Placement  Act  whicli  I  cuginauv 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

By  adopting  this  bill  as  a  separate  title 
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of  the  national  bill  which  establishes  the 
Federal    reinsurance    program    for   civil 
cluorder    risks     I    believe    the    C'on«ress 
express  IS  a  judKment  that  this  is  model 
enabllnK    leijislatlon    which    each   State 
should  accept    The  most  important  as- 
pect of  this  model  bill  is    I  believe,  the 
broad   authority   vested   in   the  District 
>f  Columbia  jjovernment  to  resulate  the 
iinnis  by  which  property  insurers  in  this 
lurisdiction  ijuarantee  lair  access  to  in- 
surance   In   the  course  of  hearings  on 
S   3556.  spokesmen  lor  the  insurance  in- 
ilu-strv  offered  a  counter-proposal— as  a 
>o-cailed  model  bill— which  would  ha%e 
sunificantly  limited  the  authority  of  the 
D'strict  ijovernment  to  super%ise  and  to 
;peulate   il:e  operation  of  the   mdustry 
•ilacement     facility    and     joint     under- 
utitin^   association  created  by  the  bill 
Although  the  subcommittee,  in  consid- 
eruii;  S.  3556,  made  a  number  of  changes 
ro  i;uaiaiUcc  th.at  the  insurance  industry 
■.vouid    b«    adequately    consulted    in   the 
formulation    of    rules    and    regulations, 
we  firmly  rejected  proposals  to  give  the 
industrv  any  manner  of  veto  authority 
over  these  rules  and  regxilatlons    Since 
the  national  bill  provides  a  governmental 
backup  :o  cover   the  risks  of  civil  dis- 
orders, we  believe  that  it  was  necessary 
and   proper   that  the  local   government 
have  ample  authority  to  insure  that  this 
Federal  backup  is  not  simply  a  windfall 
to  insurers,  and  that  answers  will  in  fact 
2ive  lull  and  fair  access  to  insurance  to 
all  residents  and  merchants.  The  wide 
.luthonty   siven  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  in  this  regard  is  a 
\ital  feature  of  the  bill,  and  the  Con- 
gress in  enacting  the  measure  as  part  of 
t^he  national  bill  endorses  this  principle 
in  particular. 

>IMM.'»RV    (If    IHB   PHOCBAM 

The  District  of  Columbia  Insurance 
Placement  Act  of  1968  would  help  the 
District  of  Columbia  resolve  its  insurance 
problems  in  two  ways  First,  it  would  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  to  develop  and 
adopt  plans  to  assure  property  owners 
:air  access  to  basic  property  insurance 
and  to  establish,  if  necessary,  a  joint  un- 
derwriting association.  Second,  it  would 
make  it  i>o.ssible  lor  insurers  in  the  Dis- 
trict to  participate  in  the  national  re- 
insurance program. 

DEr.*tLED  .\N.\LYSIS   OF  THE   BILl 
SHORT   TrTLE 

The  enacting  clause  provides  that  the 
bai  may  be  cited  as  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Insurance  Placement  Act." 

DECLARMII-'N    OF   PfRPuSE 

Section  2  states  that  the  purposes  of 
the  act  are  to,  first,  assure  stability  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  property  insur- 
ance market:  second,  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  basic  property  insurance;  third, 
encourage  the  maximum  use  of  the  nor- 
mal insurance  market  to  provide  basic 
property  insurance:  and  fourth,  provide 
for  the  equitable  distribution  among  in- 
surers of  the  responsibility  for  insuring 
qualified  pioperty  by  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  joint  undei-writmg  asso- 
ciatiji; 

DETINtTIONS 

Section  3  defines  first.  Commissioner" 
to  mean  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  his  designat€d  agent:  sec- 


ond,   basic  property  insurance'    Uj  mean 
fire    and    extended-coverage    insurance 
and  such  other  property  insurance  cover- 
ages, including,  but  not  limited  to.  van- 
dalism and  malicious  mi.'-chtef.  burelary. 
theft,  and  robbei-y  for  such  types,  classes, 
and  locations  of  property,  for  which  na- 
tional rein.surance  for  riot  or  civil  dis- 
order  10.SS  is  available,  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Commissioner   except  in- 
surance on  DUtomiibilts:  third.  '  emiron- 
mental  hazard"  to  mean  any  insurance 
hftzpids  beyond  the  control  of  a  property 
owru-r:    fourth,     inspection   bureau"    to 
mean  the  ratine  bureau  or  other  orga- 
nl:-.atlon  designated  by  the  Commissioner 
to   |>crform   inspections    required    under 
the  ac»    fifth.     Industry  Pl.icement  Fa- 
cility"  to  mean   the   facility   formed   to 
assist  auents.  brokers,  and  applicants  in 
.securing  basic  property  insurance:  sixth. 
premiums  written  '  to  mean  cross  direct 
premiums  changed  for  basic  property  in- 
surance  with    respect    to    properties    in 
the  District  of  Columbia  intludinc   the 
basic  propertv  insurance  components  of 
multi-peiil  policies,  less  all  premiums  and 
dividends  returned,  paid,  or  credited  to 
poMcvholders   or   the   unused   or    unab- 
sorbeU    portions    of    premium    deposits: 
;.nd.  seventh,  "property  owner"  to  mean 
any  ijorson  having  an  insurable  interest 
in  real,  personal,  or  mixed  real  and  per- 
gonal property. 

It  >hould  be  noted  that  t'ne  Commis- 
■;ioncr  has  discretion  as  to  the  types  of 
coverages  to  include  m  the  definition  of 
•  basic  propertv  insurance"  in  addition  to 
m-f  and  extended  covera'^e  We  recognize 
that   there  are  specialized  underwriting 
problems  connected  with  certain  cover- 
ages It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  .strong- 
ly", however,  that  the  primaiT  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the  Commissioner 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  ail 
responsible  property  owners  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  fair  access  to  property 
insurance.  Therefore,  it  is  expected  the 
Commissioner  will  include  as  many  op- 
tional lines  in  the  term     basic  iiroperty 
insurance"  as  he  can.  consLstent  with  the 
needs  of  property  owners  and  the  special- 
ized  problems   involved     It   is   also   ex- 
pected   the   Commissioner   will    use    the 
flexibility  in  the  definition  to  specify  the 
types,  classes,  and  locat.ons  of  property 
for  which  additional  coverages  are  to  be 
provided    to    move    for\^ard    rapidly    m 
providing  coverages  to  property  owners 
where  these  si>ecializcd  problems  are  less 
severe 


INDUSTRY    PLACEMtNT    ^^^.I1I^T 

Section  4'ai  requires  all  property  in- 
surers in  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
establish  an  Industry  Placement  Facility 
within  30  davs  after  the  etTcciive  dale  of 
the  act.  This  facility  is  to  fomulate  and 
administer  a  program  to  provide  for  the 
equitable  apportionment  among  insurers 
of  applications  for  basic  property  insur- 
ance on  ri.sks  which  meet  rea.sonable 
underwriting  standards  This  program  i> 
to  be  subject  to  disapproval  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  legislation  brives  the 
widest  possible  latitude  for  the  formula- 
tion of  the  most  effective  and  ecjuitable 
program.  On  the  request  of  an  agent, 
broker,  or  proi)eriy  owner  the  facility  is 
to  .seek  to  place  w'th  one  or  more  of  its 
members  an  application  lor  insurance  up 


to  me  full  insurable  \alue  of  the  n.sk. 
subject  only  to  deductibles  j>ercenta«e 
participation  clau.ses.  and  other  under- 
wriimg  devices  as  are  neces.-ary  to  meet 
s;>ecial  problems  of  msurabilitv 

We  believe  it  is  imtwrtant  to  uivr  all 
re:=ix)nsible  owners  the  opportunity  to 
insure  their  i.roperty  for  its  full  insur- 
able value.  Othci"*ise.  property  owners 
mav  be  left  exposed  to  considerable  loss. 
Indeed,  an  owner  with  a  substantial 
moitgage  may  stand  to  lose  his  entii.' 
equity  in  his  property.  Further,  the  in- 
ability to  obtain  insurance  to  value  may 
inevent  .some  persons  from  being  able 
to  obtain  needed  credit  to  purcha.se  or 
improve  property,  preci.sely  the  condi- 
tions this  bill  i.s  design.d  to  eliminate 

Section  4'b'  of  the  bill  was  added  to 
make  clear  that  the  facility  may.  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner. 
proMde  for  the  eqiutable  distribution  of 
commercial  i  i.sks  and  dwelling  i  isks 
among  its  members 

Section  4ici  reqiures  each  insurei  to 
iMiticipate  m  the  Industry  Placement 
Facility  in  accordance  with  its  estab- 
lished rules  as  a  condition  of  its  authoi- 
ity  to  transact  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  lieu  of  revoking  or  .sus- 
pending the  certificate  of  authority  ot 
any  company  for  any  failure  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  rules  of  the  facility, 
the  Commissioner  may  fine  a  company 
not  more  than  $200  for  e.ich  \iolation  oi 
such  rules  if  such  action  would  best  serve 
the  public  interest  We  amended  this  s.  e- 
tion  to  make  clear  that  it  does  not  permir 
the  Commissioner  to  merely  fine  a  com- 
pany that  fails  to  become  a  participant 
m  the  facility  Such  a  company  is  t.)  be 
ineUgible  to  do  ba.sic  projx-rly  insurance 
business  in  the  District  of  CoUunbia  un- 
til such  time  as  it  becomes  a  participant 

FAIR    ACCESS    TO    INSl-RAN^r    KEWV IRFMt  .N I"^ 

Section  5(ai  requires  the  Industry 
Placement  Facility  on  its  own  motion,  or 
within  30  days  after  a  request  by  the 
Commissioner,  to  submit  to  the  Commis- 
s.w.ier  -uch  jroposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions applicable  to  insurers,  agents,  and 
biokcrs,  deemed  necessary  to  assure  all 
property  owners  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia fair  access  to  ba.^ic  property  insur- 
ance. The.se  lules  and  regulations  could. 
among  other  matters,  cover  first,  the 
manr.cr  and  scope  of  in.sjeclions  of  risk: 
second,  the  preparation  and  filing  of  in- 
spection reports  and  reports  of  actions 
taken  in  connection  with  inspected  ri.sks: 
and  third,  the  operation  cf  an  Industry 
Placement  Facility 

We  amended  this  sectun  t  >  make  clear 
that  the  rules  and  reuulations  with  re- 
spect to  the  Industry  Placement  Facility 
could,  among  other  matters,  cover  first. 
the  basic  property  insurance  coverages  of 
such  facility,  second,  the  reasonabU> 
effort  to  obtain  insurance  in  the  normal 
commercial  market  required  by  an  appli- 
c.uit  before  recourse  to  the  facility:  and. 
thini.  the  appeals  procedure  within  the 
facililv  for  any  applicant  for  insurance 
regarding  any  ruling,  action,  or  decision 
by  on  l)eha'if  of  the  facility  This  amend- 
ment is  not  intended  1 1  restrict  the  rule- 
making authority  of  the  Commissioner. 
Subparauiaph  'a'  makes  clear  thai 
the  Commis.-ioner  may  adopt  rules  with 
respect   to   the   types  of   basic   properly 
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insurance  coverage  to  be  ylAced  by  the 
facility  which  differ  from  types  of  basic 
properly  insurance  covera'^cs  subject  to 
other  pio-rams  adopted  by  the  Commis- 
sioner   t^ubpara graph     bi    makes  clear 
that  thp  Commissioner  may  adopt  rules 
permitting  the  facility  to  specify  that  a 
propertv  owner  who  at^phes  for  Insur- 
ance may  be  required  to  rticmpt  to  ob- 
tain    insurance    throush    i^n    agent    or 
through  a  broker  before  the  facility  is 
reqiured  to  use  its  resources  to  locate 
insurance   for   ihe  owner.   The   facility, 
however,  would  not  be  pcrnnttcd  to  re- 
quire an  i'  :cnt  cr  broker  to  attempt  to 
place  an  application  for  insurance  with 
an  m.surer    s.ncc  to  do  so  in  the  fiice 
of  ttie  a-ent  or  broker's  judgment  with 
respect  to  the  acceptability  of  the  rihk  to 
insurers  he  roprcsems  would  only  invAe 
delay    m    obiam-n^    insurance    for    the 
applicant  Subpara':raph.  'c  makes  clear 
that  the  Commi.ssioner  may  adopt  rules 
p.M-mittm,'  the  facility  to  review  tlie  de- 
cisions bv  U£  employees  before  such  de- 
cisions are  appealed  to  the  Comm.issrjncr 
under  section    10.   llns  review   is  to  be 
accomplished  promptly  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  materially  delay  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Commissioner. 

Section  5'bi    provides  that  the  Com- 
missioner may  adopt  such  of  the  pro- 
r.o.sed  rules  submitted  by  the  facility  as 
he  approves.  If  the  Commissioner  disap- 
proves any  proposed  rule,  he  shall  state 
his   rca.sons   and   shall   require,   in   con- 
sultation with  him.  the  facility  to  submit 
to  him  a  revision  of  the  rule.  The  re- 
vision must  be  submitted  within  10  days 
or  withm  such  greater  period  of  time  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner. 
If  the  facility  fails  to  submit  a  proposed 
rule,  or   a  revision  thereof,  within  the 
eesignated  time,  or  if  a  revised  rule  is 
unacceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  the 
Commissioner  may  adopt  rules  covering 
the  same  general  subject  matter  as  he 
may  deem   neces.sary   to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

As  introduced,  the  bill  would  have  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  without  discussion  with 
the  industry.  By  providing  the  facility 
with  the  option  to  prepare  drafts  of  any 
i-ules  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Com- 
missioner the  industry  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  its  views  to  him. 
We  do  not  expect  that  this  procedure 
will  significantly  delay  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  rules. 

The    rulemaking    authority    provided 
by  this  section  will  permit  the  Commis- 
sioner  to   adopt   the  provisions  of   the 
FAIR  plan— for  fair  access  to  insurance 
icquirements  plan— as  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Presidents  National  Advi- 
;.3ry  Panel  on  Insurance  in  Riot-Affected 
Areas  and  in  the  national  reinsurance 
1,  gislalion.  Basically,  the  FAIR  plan  is 
designed    to    assure    that    no    property 
owner  is  denied  basic  property  insurance 
by  an  insurer,  agent,  or  broker  without  a 
careful  inspection  of  his  property  by  an 
impartial  and  disinterested  expert  and  a 
full  evaluation  of  the  risk  by  insurers  to 
deU^nnine  whether  it  meets  reasonable 
underwriting    standards    at    an    unsur- 
charged  premium  rate.  If  it  does  not,  tlie 
owner  informed  of  the  specific  defects  in 
his  property  which  must  be  improved  to 


b!-ins  the  proiKvty  up  to  ir„surabic  co   - 
d.tion    at    an  "uasurchaa-ped    rate,    ine 
Commissioner  could  also  adopt  addition- 
f  1  requirements  that  may  be  nece.s.sary  or 
de-hablc    to    help    resi>onsible    District 
p  o-crty   owners   obtain   b:isic   jn-operty 
1  isi'iixnce  as  pronr  ily  and  at  a  low  a  cost 
-s  r^scble    consistent  with  the  c  >ndi- 
•-,n  ef  the  frcpcrty  to  be  in.surcd. 
"  /■  ^  css-ntial  fentuve  cf  the  FAlii  plan 
:■  't^-.c   rrquiremf^nt   thnt  insurers  must 
Live  their  policvhoiders  sufficient  rolice 
M.  icr  to  c'lnccllaii-n  or  ncnrenowal  to  al- 
'  \\"the  pchcvho'.c'er  to  eccI:  a  new  p  jh.cy 
ti'-der  th"  plan  or  ihrounh  the  Industry 
T^'-ccmcnt  Fac:I:ty.  We  e:<p:ct  the  Coni- 
^l^-s■o•■lcr  to  inclide  such  a  provi.sicn  m 
"-•n-  P'-.n  fdoptc-d  i.nder  the  section  to 
'  '.<i-  -      •■r5por..sibie     District     property 
•,  ■  a-  c  ..rtimnty  of  basic  property  in- 
s  '.1  an:c  covera?e^ 

J:..1K:    VNtr^-V-TING    A-'-.ri,VTlON 

S  ction  Gai    nulUorizcs  the  Ccmmis- 
ou-r  to  establish  by  order  a  jomt  un- 
dei  writing  association  if  he  finds.,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  lor  hearing,  that 
tnc  aiscciution  i.,  njcessary  to  cari-y  out 
lie  purpcscs  of  the  act.  Such  hearing 
m.v  be  ba.sed  on  oral  or  wniten  testi- 
li.orv.  or  both.  The  association  u'  to  con- 
''.st  ci  i.'A  District  in.surers  writm::;  basic 
propel  tv  insurar.ce  on  a  direct  ba.sis  and 
would  pi-'-vidc  r  m.surancc  for  its  mem- 
Section  G'bi  icqnhcs  insurers  to  com- 
ply with  all  the  requirements  cl  mem- 
i.ership  in  the  association  as  a  condition 
oi  authority  to  tran.sact  business  m  the 
District.  In  lieu  of  revoking  or  suspend- 
ing the  certificate  cf  authority  of  a  com- 
pany for  failure  to  comply  with  any  of 
the    requirements    of    membership,    the 
Commissioner    is    aulhiorized    to    fine    a 
company  not  more  than  S200  it  he  be- 
lieves .'■uch  action  would  best  serve  the 
public  interest.  We  amended  this  section 
to  make  clear,  however,  that  the  section 
does   not   permit    the   Commissioner    to 
merely   fine  a  company   which  lails   to 
become    a    member    ol    the    association. 
Such  a  company  could  not  conduct  basic 
propertv  insurance  busme.ss  m  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    until    it    becomes    a 
member  of  the  association. 

Section  e'Cl'    leqmres  the  a.socia- 
tion  to  submit  a  n oposed  plan  of  opera- 
tions to  the  Commissioner  wiihm  60  day.: 
after  the  Commissioner  ciders  the  forma- 
tion of  the  association.  The  plan  is  U 
provide    for   the    economical,    fair,    and 
nondiscriminatory  operation  of  the  as- 
sociation and  for  ihe  prompt  and  cfficieiil 
provision.  withot.i  regard  to  environmen- 
tal hazards,  of  reinsurance  on  such  basic 
property  insurance  as  may  be  desianatea 
bv  the  Commissioner. 
"  Section  6 '  c  "  2 '  provides  that  tne  p.an 
of  operation  of  the  association  is  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Commissioner.  If  the 
Commissioner  disapproves  all  or  any  pari 
of   the   proposed   plan   of   operation,   he 
shall  state  his  reasons  and  consult  with 
the  association,  which  is  given  another 
30  days  to  devise  an  acceptable  plan.  I. 
it  does  not.  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  promulgate  a  plan  of  operation. 

Section  6'C''3'  provides  that  the  as- 
sociation may  amend  the  plan  of  opera- 
tion on  its  own  initiative,  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Commissioner.  The  a.ssocia- 


t  -,n  however,  must  amend  the  plan  iit 
tiie  direction  of  the  Coir.mi.s.-ioner  if  he 
rrids  such  action  i.s  necessary  to  c.riy 
(,,i;  the  ourixi.ses  ot  the  act. 

Section  6'di  provides  t.iat  all  members 
ol  tiic  a.,.sociation  t.re  to  participate  in 
its  writings,  expenses,  profits  and  lo.sscs, 
or  in  such  categories  thereof  as  may  be 
srparctely  cslabli.shed  by  the  a.ssociaticn. 
in  accordance  with  euch  formula  a.;  m:.y 
he  devisjd  Ly  the  a..sociaiion.  The  catt- 
■-.ric:;  and  lormulas  ti.tablished  by  tlie 
•:ss:cir.tion  a"c  i,abject  to  approval  by 
t;ic  Ccimmissioner. 

Section  C'O  provides  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  tc  governed  by  a  board  of 
11  directors,  elected  annually,  by  cumu- 
lative vot.ng  of  tlie  members  of  the  a.s.so- 
ciation.  The  votes  of  each  n.embcr  of  the 
association  are  to  be  weighed  in  accord- 
ance with  tlic  proportionate  amount  of 
each  member's  net  direct  premiums  w  rit- 
teu  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ouring 
tne  preceding  calendar  year.  The  first 
hoard  is  to  bo  elected  v.  ithin  30  days  alter 
tlie  Commissioners  order  at  a  meeting  of 
the  members  at  a  lime  and  place  clc-ig- 
i.otcd  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  purpose  of  the  as.sociation  is  to  al- 
lu-.v  an  insurer  to  reinsure  a  risk  v  hich 
meets  reasonable  underwriting  stand- 
ards as  esublished  by  the  Commissior.er 
but  w.hlch  does  not  meet  the  under- 
viitinc  standards  of  the  insurer,  for 
ample,  because  of  c:ivironmental  haz 


arcs.  In  tliis  vay.  tiie  risk  ot  lo.ss  en 
propertv  which  meets  reasonable  under- 
V,  riling"  standards  v  ill  be  borne  ty  all 
District  in.surcrs  through  the  reinsurance 
mechanism  rather  th.an  by  an  individual 
iiisurer.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  evaluating  the  plan  of  oi^era- 
lion.  will  make  every  c*f&rt  to  assure  t:iat 
il  will  not  operate  to  inordinately  ei- 
cjurage  or  discourage  companies  to  re- 
insure policies  rather  liian  reiainmg  tne 
lisk  tiiemstlves. 

We  expect  tiie  Commissioner  to  n.ake 
a  careful  and  continuing  evaluation  of 
tne  results  of  Ihe  Industry  Placement 
Facihty  and  other  niea.sures  designed  to 
improNC  the  availabihty  of  basic  prop- 
city  insurance  immediately  after  their 
adoption  to  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
ir.-oinptlv  whether  a  joint  underwriting 
association  is  necessary  to  make  basic 
property  insurance  available  lo  all  re- 
sponsible owners  m  tiie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, up  to  the  full  insurance  value  of 
i,roperlv  which  meets  reasonable  under- 
writing'standards,  subject  to  deductibles 
and  other  appropriate  underwriting 
devices. 

Il  should  be  ncied  that  tlie  association 
may   be   ordered   to   be   foimed   by   the 
Commissioner  to  provide  any  or  all  types 
of  coverages  included  in  the  defin.tion 
01  "basic  pioperty  insurance."  This  fiexi- 
bihlv   will   allow   the   Commissioner   to 
mo\-c  forward  rapidly,  where  necessary. 
to  utilize  the  association  m  order  to  p'-n- 
•   de  those  tvpes  of  coverages  which  in- 
dnidual  insurers  fmd  difficult  to  proMde 
v'lhout  association  reinsurance  because 
of   specialized   problems   of   insurability 
and  therefore  are  not  reasonably  suscep- 
tible to  sale  on  a  wide  basis  through  the 
Industry    Placement    Facility    or   other 
programs    designed    to    place    m.surance 
wiih  individual  iiLJurers. 
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EXAMlN^TIo^^  bt  coMMissioNm 
Section  7  provides  that  the  Inspection 
bureau,  Industry  Placement  Facility,  and 
iiny  joint  uiiderwriting  association  are 
to  "be  subject  to  .supervision,  rec^ulation 
iind  examination  by  the  Comm;sMoner 
tMrther  it  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
t..  summon  and  qualify  witnesses  under 
oath  With  respect  to  the  operation  or 
such  facilities, 

WMVCR        >•    IMBIIIIV 

Set-tion  H  provides  that  no  cau-e  of 
.iction  .shall  arise  awamst  i!i.surers,  the 
..n^pcctlon  bureau.  Industry  Placement 
Ku-llltv  or  iinv  joint  underwritliiK  .i^- 
scfiatlon  or  ih.-u  tiKent.H  or  finployf.-s  ux 
anv  officer  or  .■mpl"Vfe  of  the  niilrlct  of 
(Miumbl.i  .1^  tlie  icptult  of  luiv  Mftte- 
m.Mit,  m.ulc  iiv  them  m  .'ochI  faith  ctm- 
101  nuu  llie  im.uuib;:ilv  ol  p:oi'«'ilV  He- 
poit-  ,iiul  c.ur,munU-rtllo!M  with  ITMXTI 
t„  u.<luUtUH!  piopntlrs  MC  not  to  1)0 
nv.iUaUlc  [pi  pabhc  m.'ipoctlona 

Thl.^  piovl.loii  will  allow  person.'*  In- 
volved m  lnM>ectlnH  or  rvaluailnH  .i  i  l»K 
10  Npeak  frrrlv  i.nd  lionr.i»tlv  about  i  u- 
natuie  and  condition  of  the  ilsk  with- 
out fear  of  suh.-^equetU  leKRl  action 

\NNt   *1     vri'lRT    BY     MVXi.MtilN 

Section  9  requhes  the  Joint  iinder- 
wiittnu  association  to  nie  an  annual  re- 
ix)it  with  the  C-jmmlssioner  conlRlninK 
mfoimatlun  with  icspect  to  its  transac- 
tions, condition,  operations,  and  aJfaiis 
during  the  piecedi.u  year  and  such 
other  mfoimatlon  In  such  f.^rm  as  the 
CommisMoiier  may  prescribe  The  Com- 
missioner mav  also  require  the  associa- 
tion to  furni.h  him  with  such  infonna- 
tlon  from  time  to  time  as  he  may  require 
to  evaluate  the  scope,  operation  and  ex- 
perience of  the  association. 

APffALS 

Section  10' a  I  permits  any  applicant 
for  msmance  or  any  affected  insurer  to 
appeal  to  the  Commissioner  any  riUing. 
action  or  decision  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
inspection  bureau,  Industry  Placement 
Facilitv.  or  jomt  luidfcrwntuv-!  associa- 
tion after  exhaustion  of  remedies  avan- 
able  withm  the  bureau,  facility,  or  as- 
sociation It  is  expected  that  the  Com- 
missioner will  dispose  of  all  appeals  on 
an  expedited  basis 

Section  10' b I  provides  that  ail  niuii 
orders  or  decisions  of  the  Commi.ssioner 
made  pur.-^uant  to  the  bill  are  revie\^able 
by  the  Uisinct  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals 

RFIMBURSLMFNT     . -f     KKUER.VL     IN5UR,1NCE    FU.ND 

Section  U'ai  authorizes  the  Comniis- 
sioner  to  assess  each  in.-^urer  authorized 
to  do  busine>s  in  the  District  of  Columuia 
an  .unount  ,-uf!\cient  to  provide  a  fund  to 
reunbur.se  the  Federal  reinsurance  fiuid. 
as  -equired  by  the  national  bill  The  as- 
sessment would  be  based  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  premiums  earned  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  pucedine 
year  on  lines  jf  insurance  :-einsured  by 
the  Coiporation  dun.rt;  the  curren'  year 
whether  or  not  the  particular  C(,>mpany 
was  reinsured  by  the  Corporation  duch 
fund  could  be  added  'o  or  created  by  ap- 
propriations. 

Under  the  national  reinsurance  pro- 
gram, each  State,  including  the  Di.stnci 
of    Columbia,    ha^   the    responsibility    of 


assuming  a  portion  of  the  lo.sses  rein- 
sured under  the  program  in  the  State. 
m  excess  of  the  amount  of  piemlums 
Piiui  bv  the  insurance  industrv  lor  reui- 
surance  in  the  particular  State,  The 
amount  to  be  assumed  by  tue  State  is  to 
bo  not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  premi- 
ums tamed  in  the  state  by  .ill  insurers 
there  on  those  lines  .>f  insurance  rein- 
sured under  the  national  program.  If  the 
District  does  not  assume  this  ixntlon  of 
rem.^ured  losses  wlthm  1  \far  alter  the 
enactment  of  the  naMon.il  iein;,uinnce 
program  insurers  in  tne  Distrirt  would  be 
ineluilble  for  national   .    insurance 

H.-ct'on  U'b'  rcquli'-s  t  suirrs  to  iu1'l 
to  the  premium  rate  on  I'suratice  cov- 
eruKcii  for  which  the  ns-vN'mnif  ),s  made 
«n  i-mniinf  to  be  approved  bv  Uu-  <'"">- 
mUMoner  sufficient  to  recover  within  i.ot 
le.oir  th.m  :i  vcarn  any  amounl/t  a«- 
.sr^ed  und'M     ubncction   '  n  '    durlnu  tlie 

prece(t.im    cni'-iulni n      I'ln'    uniounl 

ivddrd  to  ll'.e  pirmium  inii-  (  i  ihl.n  pur- 
pone  \s  to  he  'tntrd  a.-*  a  '.cpnriitr  rhaiuf 
made  m  nddlt  on  to  the  premium  and 
no  commis.Mon  of  any  form  is  to  he  paid 
or  allowed  on  the  separate  charue  to  any 
aaent  or  broker  pioducinR  or  selMnK  the 
policy  of  Insumrce. 

DELtOATION 

Section  12  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner to  delcKatc  any  or  all  the  functions 
vested  in  him  by  the  bill  The  Commis- 
.sioner  has  informed  us  that  he  Intends 
to  delegate  these  functions  to  the  Super- 
int'iident  of  Insurance, 

JVDICIAI.    REVIEW 

Section  13  would  amend  .section  11-742 
.ft'  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
make  all  final  orders  and  decisions  of 
the  Commissioner  under  the  act  review- 
able by  the  Disiiict  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals, 

Mr  McGF.E  Mr  President,  we  all 
know  that  the  Nations  cities  are  facint? 
unprecedented  problems  today.  The  need 
for  improvinR  living  conditions  in  the 
inner  city  has  been  forcefully  demon- 
strated in  a  number  of  our  metropolitan 
centers  during  the  past  16  months 

The  crying  need  for  adequate  and  .suil- 
ible  housing  for  Americas  lower  income 
families  is  not  of  recent  oriain  It  has 
been  developing  for  a  number  of  years 
with  an  increasing  ten:po  of  urgency. 
But  not  until  the  unfortunate  events  of 
the  pa.st  vear  and  a  half  liave  we  as  a 
nation  c>imc  to  reah/e  the  de.sperate 
plight  of  so  tnany  of  our  disadvantaged 
citizens,' 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Housiag 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  is 
for  the  short  range,  to  alleviate  this  .sit- 
uation and  for  the  long  range,  the  elim- 
ination of  our  housing  problems.  The  act 
constitutes  a  ciant  step  toward  insurin« 
that  America  will  not  only  be  able  to 
pre.serve  its  reputation  of  having  the  best 
hou-sed  people  on  earth  but  will  even 
furtlier  embellish  its  No    1  ranking. 

Specifically,  it  will  help  us  achieve  the 
"oal  of  26  million  new  homes  and  apart- 
ments in  the  next  10  years  Six  million 
of  the.se  are  earmarked  as  replacements 
for  substandard  imits  which  now  liouse 
more  than  20  million  people 

.■\nd  to  meet  imirediate  needs,  SOOOOO 
uiuts  that  will  provide  decent  hoasing 


for  more  than  I  million  people  who  re- 
(luire  Government  aid,  are  slated  to  be 
started  in  the  year  ahead 

The  act  al.so  provides  luither  author- 
i.-atlon  for  the  model  cities  program. 
V,  l.ich  Is  designed  to  substantially  im- 
prove or  eradicate  slum  conditions  in 
many  of  our  cities. 

One  of  the  most  important  provisions 
will  make  practically  cverv  family's  cher- 
l-,ii(d  i;oal  ol  owning  a  home  of  Us  own 
a  practical  leality  1-amllles  earning  as 
httle  as  $3,000  a  Near  will  be  able  to  afford 
homcownershlp  with  t!ie  morti;ai:e  >ub- 
sidles  under  tills  plan 

'I'lie  i>cl  also  piovide.s  l.n  (Kai.:  iment 
i.,.ial  :i,vsi.strtnce  to  he  expanded  liy  a 
moil'.'age  lnl«ie«t  latc  .-aihsuly  t)  nina- 
nl/.atlons  ptuvldinK  new  oi  u-habllltati d 
iiiatmenl  uiilt.i  tor  lower  liic>  me  -  mi- 
illcx  K.unllleH  livtnu  in  V.ib.iUll/rd  imii  . 
,v  .ulil  liuve  to  pay  nl  U  khI  IT)  peicent  oi 
ihPL  income  a.H  lint  It  Is  r,silmi\tr(l  I  nil 
thl,i  new  •.ub.vUlt/ril  l>lan  will  ut.slM  ubmit 
700  laio  'p.-'liiiciit  tinlt.s  10  be  built  oi 
:ehubimiUed  I'ver  the  i.ext  3  yoni.s 

It  also  lecotiiiizcs  the  chaotic  candl- 
llon  that  ic.nulied  In  the  business  com- 
munities diiectly  afTected  by  i  lots  by 
establishing  a  new  National  Insurance 
Redevelopment  Corporation  which  would 
lelnsure  iwlicics  for  propel  ly  damage  m 
ghetto  areas. 

One  of  the  more  imputant  i)iovi.siun,-- 
of  the  new  act  that  is  expected  to  have 
a  Strom;  impact  on  the  nhett^D  areas  en- 
ables t*ie  Federal  Hou.sing  Administra- 
tion to  insure  mortaages  for  buyers 
who  cannot  meet  ordinary  credit  .stand- 
aids,  and  it  C'luld  make  insured  loans 
available  in  deterioralni!;  neighbnrhood.s 
in  in  effort  to  upgrade  them. 

Another  siginticant  part  provides  for 
the  ownership  ef  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association's  Secondary  Mai- 
ket  Oueralions  to  be  transferred  fully 
to  private  hands.  The  SI 55  million  of 
Fannie  Mae  preferred  stock  lield  by  the 
Trea.sury  would  be  retii?d  The  8,500 
holder  of  common  stock  who  provide 
S145  million  of  the  corporation's  capital 
tlien  would  have  sole  equity  In  the  As- 
.sociation's    S6,5    billion    moituatie    iiort- 

folio, 

A  new  agency,  the  C.n'eriiment  Na- 
tional Mortgage  As.sociation-GNMA  or 
Ginny  Mae-  would  be  established  to 
continue  administerinn  the  'sijecial  as- 
sistance "  programs. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  these  meanin;;- 
ful,  well-thouuht-out  provisions  designed 
to  carry  America's  vita!  housing  inogiam 
forward  for  the  next  decade  it  is  my 
judgment  that  this  is  without  question 
the  most  comprehensive  and  best  housing 
act  we  have  ever  had 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

FLLi.'D   INseR"lNtK    ,\CT 

Mr  OODD  Mr,  President,  I  am  mi.st 
s-'ralified  that  tlie  confeience  report  on 
the  housing  bill  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate  today  contained  the  Flood 
Insurance  Act  which  lias  been  pending 
m  conference  for  some  lime  now. 

.Adequate  Government  backing  of  fiood 
in.surance  is  .something  which  we  have 


I 


long  needed  and  ^^•hich  I  am  pleased  to 
see  is  finally  about  to  become  a  ^eal"y- 

I    have    long   been   interested  in   the 
problems  of  the  insurance  industry  and 
t ;  policyholders  but  my  interest  In  dis- 
aster insurance  is  particularly  strong  and 
j;oes  back  many  years. 

Twelve  years  ago  as  a  Congressman  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  intro- 
duced a  bUl  which  established  insurance 
llnd  loan  programs  to  Provide  protection 

against  all  kinds  of  na^^^'^l  ^^^^"'^'°Pf/ed 
These  programs  were  to  be  financed 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government  but 
I  hey  would  have  been  administered,  at 
l..ast  partially,  by  the  private  insurance 

'"X bin  which  we  have  before  u.s  today 
\n  Icsi.  comprehensive  in  scope  thaii  the 
one  which  I  introduced  la  the  Hou.se. 
However  the  pn'seiU  bill  ha«  been  re- 
nnrd  and  improved;  »■»>''  ^ '^"Sh 
to  deal  only  with  damaue  I'.v  wan  «  U 
Ik  probably  the  mo,^i  pvcvnlenl  fonn  "i 
natural  dlnanter 

The  bill  which  I  liilrotUiccd  In  1956 
provided  InBurance  nBalnst  f)ood8.  hur- 
ilcancH.  earthquakcv  tornadoeB,  dusl- 
sU)rma,  snowRllde.'s.  and  many  other  types 
of  natural  disasters. 

It  called  for  i.  Federal  corporation 
which  would  provide  direct  Insurance  as 
well  as  reinsurance  contracts  for  pn\  ate 
insurance  companies  and  >t /["^'J^^ 
non-interest-bearing   loans    foi    disastei 

victims,  ,  . 

Mv  bill  authorized  combinations  of  in- 
surance and  loans  In  such  combinations 
that  would  be  deemed  appropriate  by  ine 
Federal  corporation  to  meet  certain 
disasters. 

As  the  present  bill  does  to  a  great  de- 
LM-ee  my  bill  also  demanded  that  private 
insurance  companies  be  used  as  agents 
wherever  possible  and  authorized  that 
the  corporation  provide  only  that  insur- 
ance which  private  insurance  companies 
could  not  provide. 

We  were  successful  in  our  efforts  to 
enact  natural  di.saster  insurance  legisla- 
tion in  1956.  and  I  was  fortunate  m  get- 
ting the  loan  features  of  my  bill,  known 
as  the  Dodd  plan  incorporated  into  tne 
final  act.  But  because  of  appropriation 
and  implementation  failures  the  act 
much  to  my  dismay,  ne-.cr  achieved  its 

potential.  ,    ,    „ 

I  am  conf^.dent  that  the  bill  now  before 
us  will  not  have  the  same  difficulties 
because  It  is  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  1956  act  and  is  sufficient  y  forti- 
ried  against  the  obstacles  which  that  act 
encountered. 

There  is  no  question  that  flooQS  pre- 
c.ni  the  greatest  risk  to  the  property 
owners  of  this  country  as  a  group.  De- 
.struction  wroughc  by  water  is  usuallj 
more  extensive  and  more  complete  than 
other  f  jrms  of  property  damage. 

\  flood  can  sweep  away  whole  nei^h- 
ho'rhoods  and  spread  its  ugly  destruc- 
tion over  entire  communities,  towns,  and 
cities  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

Moreover  a  homeowner  who  has  had 
his  house  taken  from  him  in  this  fashion 
is  often  faced  with  burdens  even  greater 
than  the  replacement  of  the  domicile 
winch  he  has  lost. 

In  many  cases,  homes  destroyed  b> 
water  are  heavily   mortgaged,  and  the 


individual  who  has  lost  his  home  must 
not  only  somehow  provide  foi"  ^  "^ew 
one  but  he  must  also  continue  to  n^ake 
payments  on  a  house  which  no  longer 

^This  is  enough  the  break  the  spirit  of 
even  the  strongest  of  men.  :„,,„,^„pe 

Unfortunately,  the  private  i'^^^''^' f.^ 
industry  has  not  been  able  to  cope  w  iih 
Ihe  tremendous  risk  which  flood  msui- 

"^Blc'ause'damage  by  floods  is  so  exteii- 
.sive  It  has  been  impossible  i<yi^^';^[^ 
companies  to  make  any  sensible  fetaiisti 
ca    evaluation  of  the  risk  presen  ed    o 
thei^  by  the  possibility  of  serious  floods. 

The  resources  of  the  private  insurance 
industi-y  have  never  been  sumcieni  to  en- 
able them  to  olTer  flood  coverage  oi  ilie  . 
own.  They  simply  do  not  pohsesh  the  n- 
nancial  capacity  to  assume  thniiii. 
burden  of  llilN  ••iiiiNPnMUlable    ii.-k 

The  nood  Ihhumncc  provlslonn  oi  i  i  • 
blli  oflci  a  truly  ^eiiMlble  -'';'''"■;,;;' ^,': 
lonii-»landln«  problem  m  Hint  il>ey     s 
tablish  a  Joint  cfTort  of  (loveinmcnl  und 
mS-V  L'Mng  together  to  set  up  aiid 

administer  a  marvelous  mw   system  ol 

flood  Insurance.  ,i,,.»nd 

This  system  has  some  very  cieatn.  a  i 

practlca  features.  It  contains  a  new  and 
SShlsUcated  .system  of  ^^^e  determina- 
tion This  particular  .system  Is  extiemel.v 

nSble  and  If  properly  i'^Pl^'^^'I'^Vo, 
administered.  It  could  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  sufficient  funds_  to  ade- 
Quately  back  the  program  and  yet  not 
Jesuit  in  exorbitant  rates  to  the  indi- 
vidual homeowners,  f  „,,,,„ 

Another  unusually  appealing  feat  e 
of  these  flood  insurance  provisions  is  tire 
estabUshment  of  a  long-range  prog. am 
of  regulation  oi;  land  use. 

This  program  is  designed  to  provide 
that  the  property  in  certain  areas  wlh 
high  flood  risk  will  become  over  the  >  tai  .s 
less  prone  to  flood  damage. 

Theoretically,  land  in  these  areas  v.iU 
be  developed  in  such  a  way  that  its  use- 
fulness cannot  be  severely  dama'^ea  h^ 

^°As'  this  happens,  the  premium  rate 
necessai-y  to  cover  the  full  cost^  ol  pro- 
viding insurance  coverage  in  the  a  ea 
will  decrease  so  that  it  is  closer  to  the 
reasonable  amount  which  can  be  paid  b% 
any  customer.  ,  «„,  ^ 

As  a  result,  because  tne  risk  of  f^ood 
damage  in  these  areas  wiil  be  ^owei,  tl  e 
private  insurance  companies  will  be  abie 
W  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  tne  risk 
themselves,   and   the   Governments  ex- 
penditures in  the  program  will  arop  on, 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  insurance  in- 
dustry will  fully  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
°  nment  in  forming  the  insurance  pool 
called  for  by  the  bill  and  that  the  many 
details  of  setting  this  program  up  can  oe 
Sulckly  worked  out  so  that  the  noine- 
owners  of  this  country  may  once  and  1  j- 
all  have  flood  insurance  protection   .oi 
their  homes. 

The  absence  of  this  protection  has  long 
been  the  cause  of  great  hardship  to  the 
victims  of  natural  disasters. 

Too  many  inland  homeowners  have 
watched  in  grief  as  their  umnsured 
home  were  washed  away  ^V,  i oaring  m- 
ers  swollen  by  torrential  rams  or  bv  the 
heavy  snows  of  a  cold  winter. 

Too  many  coastal  homeowners  have 


had  their  Ufe's  investment  destroyed  by 
storm-driven  ocean  waters. 

Too  many  towiis  and  cities  have  seen 
their  entire  community  become  a  disaster 
area  as  a  result  of  destructive  floods. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  measure  filially 
sgreed  to  by  the  Senate  today  will  at 
last  put  an  end  to  this  serious  problem. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MelNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tne  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  lor  the  i^urpo.se  ol 
eon.sidering  a  nomination  which  was  re- 
I.orted  earlier  today  Irom  the  Committee 
i.n  the  Judiciary,  ,,,,.,       , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Wltliout 
objection,  it  is  ho  ordered. 


US,  DIHTRICT  .lUIXilC 
The  l,.Klsl»tlve  clnk  leiul  the  nomii.a- 
l„.n  ol  Hugh  11,  liowiicM  lo  he  U,H,  (h^ 
mcLludge  lor  the  district  ol  N' v,  lltimp- 

'■''rhe  PRK.H1D1NO  OKFlCER,  Wltiu.ul 
oblection.  the  iiomlnalion  Is  coiillrmed 

Mr  MelNTYRE,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  tlie  confirinH- 
tion  of  tlie  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WitiUKa 
(.b,iectu)n.  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr   MelNTYRE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume   the    consideration    of    legislative 

''"The'pRESIDlNG  OFFICER    Withoui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'S,  3724 1  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment company  Act  of  1940  and  the 
imesiment  Advi.sers  Act  of  1940  to  de- 
ft" e  the  equitable  standards  governing 
relationships  between  investment  com- 
panies and  their  investment  advisers  ami 
principal    underwriters,    and    for    otnc. 

ijurposes.  ^    ,,   t  c. 

Mr  SPARKMANMr,  President.  I  sut 

test  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll.  . 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  f-  caU  tne  i  u.i 

Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne  oia.i 

'or  tne  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HOLLINGS  in  the  chan-.  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


OKDER   FOR   ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a:,k 
un'animous  consent  that  wlien  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  busmess  today,  quite 
late  I  hope,  this  afternoon  or  evening 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow   morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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COMMITTEE  MEETTNOS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELX)  Mr  President.  I  aalc 
unanimous  conaent  that  ail  commiiteci 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  tomorrow,  «>xccpt  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  WithnUt 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 


INVESTMENT      COMPANY      AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF    1968 

The  Senate  resumed  ilic  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  3724  >  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Comnanv  Act  of  1940  .ind  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  def- 
ine the  equitable  standards  ^;oveming 
relationships  between  investment  com- 
panies and  their  Investment  advisers  and 
pru.cipal  underwriters,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Mr  BEN'METT  Mr  President,  for  pro- 
posed leerislation  to  receive  the  support 
of  thc)se  who  have  not  ix^en  involved  in 
Its  developrr.ent.  .-.everal  thmas  seem  to 
be  \ep.-  important  these  days.  First,  it 
miLst  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  referred  to  as  protecting  con- 
sumers, especially  those  with  lower  tn- 
com.es  Second,  it  miLst  be  billed  as  noth- 
ing ladical,  but  rather  a  moderate  or 
even  a  conservative  measure  which  can 
be  claimed  to  be  the  mininnim  needed  to 
besin  to  deal  with  cxistmg  problems  that 
suddenly  are  claimed  to  be  serious.  Third. 
If  rne  can  also  say  that  the  bill  only 
requires  that  the  industr\-  be  regulated 
to  produce  reasonable  mana.?ement  fees 
and  reasonable  .ales  charges  and  that 
these  will  be  decided  by  a  disinterested 
or  impartial  ^iovernmental  agency,  it 
wiuild  appear  that  there  would  be  no 
ba.~i.s   for  opposition. 

This  IS  just  what  is  claimed  for  the 
oroposed  ieeislalion  before  the  Senate 
todav.  which  .vould  make  crave  new  in- 
roads of  Government  intrusion  into  the 
management  of  private  busmess  institu- 
tions Proponents,  while  not  discussing 
this  fact,  have  never  denied  it.  nor  can 
they  deny  that  this  bill  does  in  fact  pro- 
vide for  new  and  greater  Federal  control 
over  a  long-established  industry  which 
already  has  ease  of  entry,  many  compet- 
ing firms,  and  \igorous  price  competition 
among  these  firms. 

Contrary  to  what  proponents  would 
like  Members  of  this  body  to  believe,  this 
bill  is  deailny  with  an  extremely  tech- 
nical proolem  There  is  nothin-  simple 
about  the  regulation  of  mutual  funds. 
Even  the  1940  Investment  Company  Act. 
which  it  is  now  claimed  does  not  deal 
with  the  induitr.-  of  today,  was  char- 
acterized by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  as  a  complex  and  elaborate 
piece  of  legislation,  calling,'  for  a  great 
varictv  of  administrative  procedures  and 
techniques.  ■  With  this  bill,  we  would  now 
add  73  pages  of  amendments  and  then 
make  the  soothm.;  claim  that  the  re- 
sult 15  not  a  technical  financial  measure 
However,  if  one  desires  to  understand  It 
:-nd  takes  the  time  to  consider  Its  far- 
reachin?  provisions,  its  complexity  be- 
comes very  obvious  Moreover,  when  it  is 
studied  carefally.  one  finds  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bUl  actually  also  represent 
a  major  change  in  the  philosophy  and 


purpo!»e  for  which  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change CommlJialon  waa  established, 
moving  the  purpose  of  that  Commlaalon 
from  requlrlnn  full  disclosure  of  Infor- 
mation regarding  .securities  to  the  mak- 
ing of  judgments  on  the  appropriateness 
of  sales  charges  and  management  com- 
I)en.satlon  for  investment  advice  and 
uther  services  To  do  this.  It  a.sks  the 
power  to  Intervene  and  cmtrol  liie  terms 
of  private  c  mtracts 

Shorn    of    it.s    cam.iutlage.    which    is 
created  by  the  use  of  temrs  such  as  ■rea- 
sonable,'  ■  .moderate."    -impartial."  and 
consumer   interest."   the   bill   docs   the 
following  things 

First  It  rejects  totally  a  now  well-es- 
tablished congressional  concept  of  con- 
sumer protection  by  substituting  a  prin- 
ciple of  ilgld  administrative  regulation 
for  the  traditional  principle  of  lull  dis- 
closure 

Second.  By  providing  for  an  luipre- 
cedented  governmental  intrusion  into 
busmess  decisions,  the  bill  rejects  the 
basic  representational  structure  of  the 
legally  tested  corporate  form  by  which 
the  Nation  s  business  corporations  have 
been  managed  for  two  centuiies. 

Thud.  It  grants  a  Government  agency 
unparalleii-d  i.K>wer  of  ratomaking  over 
an  area  of  competitive  private  entei-pn-^e. 
I  find  such  an  intrusion  of  Federal  reg- 
ulation unjustifiable  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  presented  to  the 
committee.  I  also  find  this  biU  somewhat 
incongnioLis  with  a  sUtement  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
ciiange  Commission  just  last  year  In 
hearings  before  our  committee,  when  he 
said . 

The  genius  of  the  securities  1  iw,  and  the 
genius  of  this  statute  is  that  they  do  not 
,ind  would  not  interfere  with  management 
or  investor  decisions. 


We  obviously  were  not  lef erring  to  Se- 
ciu-ities  and  Exchange  Commi.ssion  pro- 
ix)sals  for  changes  in  the  investment 
company  industry,  but  I  feel  that  the 
reference  to  the  genius  of  the  secunties 
law  bemg  that  it  provides  for  the  dis- 
closure of  pertinent  information  but  does 
not  interfere  with  management  or  in- 
vestor decisions  is  correct  and  sliould  be 
maintamed.  Therefore.  I  object  to  the 
reversal  of  that  concept  winch  this  bill 
would  produce. 

The  basic  reason  for  Government  reg- 
ulation in  the  secunties  business  is  that 
secunties  are  a  "special"  kind  of  con- 
siuner  merchandise  The  value  of  a  se- 
curity depends  on  a  vast  conglomeration 
of  economic  facts  and  of  ix»ople.  Con- 
gress long  ago  enacted  iruth-in-securi- 
lies  provisions  to  a.ssure  the  public  of 
the  availability  of  infoimalion  deemed 
by  Congi-es.s  to  be  adequate  to  inform 
the  consumer  of  the  economic  facts.  This 
was.  of  course,  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933_not  the  first  disclo.sure  suuute  en- 
acted by  Congress,  but  certainly  the  bfst 
known  and  most  used 

The  disclosure  requirements  to  winch 
the  investment  company  business  is  al- 
ready "subject  far  exceed  those  impo.sed 
upon  any  other  industry  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  1933  act.  special  legislation  was 
enacted  in   1940  because  of  the  uinque 


structure  of  tlie  inve.stmcnt  company  In- 
dustry 

Tlie  purpo-sp  of  nn  investment  company 
IS  to  .sell  the  investment  advice  of  profes- 
sionals to  small  Investors  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  this  service 
Traditionally,  tlus  has  been  accomplished 
bv  the  establishment  of  an  investment 
company  in  roniorate  form  with  a  con- 
tractual arrangement  with  an  investment 
adviser,    often    the    man    or    men    who 
founded    the    investment    company,    to 
render  the  nece.-sary  i.nestment  advice 
It  should  be  rec^uni/cd  and  emphasized 
that  in  almost  evory  in.stance  the  invest- 
ment advi.ser  ha.,  from  its  inception  been 
inextricably  as.-ociated  with  the  invest- 
ment company,  and  that  the  investor,  m 
purchasing    .shares    of    the    investment 
company,  is  in  realitv  relying  upon  and 
purchasing     the     reputation     and     the 
proven  record  of  the  investment  advi.<;er 
u.sed  bv   the  company    Becau.se   of   the 
unique    relationship    of    the    investment 
comiiany  and  the  iiuestinent  adviser  and 
the  abu.ses  that  took  i-lace  in  the  1920s 
and  1930  s  in  .some  companies  as  a  re'^ult 
of  this  relationship,  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of   1940  was  enacted  with  its 
pervasive  regulatory  sciieme.  Tlie  Secur- 
ities and  Exchange  Commi.'-sion  itself  de- 
scribed that  act  as  a    complex  and  elabo- 
rate  piece   of   le-jislation.   calling    for   a 
trreat    \ariety    of    administrative    proce- 
dures and  techniques  "  The  act  was  con- 
sidered somewhat  revolutionary  when  it 
was  pa.ssed  in  that  it  impo.sed  a  rather 
larije  de'^ree  of  regulation  upon  a  private 
industry,  but  this  leuulation  was  snecifi- 
cally   ulstified  ■  n  the  basis  that  it  was 
neces.sary    to    rem.edy    rather    flaurant 
abu.ses  of  fiduciary  relationshii^s  deemed 
by  Conmess  then  to  exist   It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  essential  to  recouni/e  that  the 
1940  act.  even  in  the  licht  of  these  past 
abuses,  assiduously  preserved  the  tradi- 
tional concept  of  directorial  le.sponsibil- 
ity  for  the  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion while  providing  certain  safeguards 
against  its  abu.~^e. 

One  of  the  .--afe'jua'.ds  established  by 
the  1940  act  was  a  requirement  that  at 
least  40  I^ercent  of  tiie  investment  com- 
pany directors  be  independent  of  any 
contlicting  relationship  with  the  invest- 
ment advi.ser.  and  that  these  independ- 
rnt  directors  i  ave  authority  to  di.'-ap- 
prove  mana'-;ement  contracts. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  h\  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commi.-^sion  for  his  recommended  aban- 
donment of  the  concept  of  directional 
responsibilitv  for  corpor.-.te  management 
IS  that  the  so-called  "independent  di- 
rectors' who  have  complete  control  over 
the  continuation  m  force  of  the  manage- 
ment contract  ' lack  elective  bargain- 
ing power  beci.use  they  ordinarily  have 
no"  alternative  but  to  accept  terms  m- 
.<i.sted  upon  by  tlie  investment  adviser  " 
Tlieie  IS  no  real  evidence  m  any  report 
of  the  Comnus.-5ion  or  m  any  of  the  ma- 
terial ubmitted  to  the  hearings  which 
provides  a  basis  for  this  conclusion.  This 
conclusion  is.  m  fact,  supported  only  by 
another  unrelat^-d  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  investment  advisory  contract  is 
almost  invariably  renewed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  And  the  same  reasoning  is  ap- 
plied to  the  relatively  routine  ratifica- 
tion  of   the  contracts   renewal   by   the 
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shareholders    of    U«    I'^ve.Mmeni    com- 
nanv    There  Is  every  reason  to  "P«f«; 
maTth^  management   contract  should 
be  routinely  renewed  If  the  results  were 
at  sfactorv  and  absent,  of  course    the 
abuses  to  which  Congress  addressed  It- 
elf  m  1939  and  1940.  and  which  Con- 
gress sought  to  end  by  '"^  adoption  o 
the  scheme  of  oversight  by  I'^depe   de 
directors  The  reason  ^^^V  lenewa   m  ght 
be  expected  to  be  routine  lies  in  the  \e  > 
n'atuTe  of  the  investment  company  iself^ 
The  consumer  in  purchasing  his  shares 
,n  a  mutual  fund  Is  purchasing  i  s  nian- 
aeement— by   name.  To  mention  but  a 
?ew  of  t^;;  best  known,  he  is  Purchasing 
Fidehtv     or    Wellington,    or    Tsai.    oi 
Vance   Sanders,  or  Keystone,  he  is  pur- 
chasing  them  as   a   ^on^^^^ze'nyet 
ment.  and  he  is  aware  «£ /^^^  fee  to  l|e 
paid  for  their  management.  Bj  law    this 
f^  is  brought   to  his  attention  at  the 
tae  of  purchase  and  at  least  three  limes 
a  ^ear  thereafter.  The  repeated  renewal 
of'the  management  contract,  therefore 
does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  both 
Zdxveclors  and   the  stockholder.^   are 
without  remedy  or  impotent. 

I  have  absolutely  no  argument  wiiti 
supporters  of  this  bill  in  their  desire  to 
assure  that  management  fees  are  rea- 
sonable,   in    committee    I    offered    w^uh 
the  support  of  all  of  the  minority  n  em- 
bers an  amendment  which  would  hav-e 
Saranteed  reasonable   fees   with  court 
oversight,  but  which  ^vould  have  le  t  d  - 
rectors  and  management  of  the  nnesl 
ment  companies  in  a  position  to  cipeiatj 
their  businesses  according  U^theu   best 
ludgment  as  long  as  they  fulfilled  their 
•fiduciary  responsibilities  to  their  share- 
holders The  couit^  would  be  empowered 
to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  tneir 
actions  in  those  positions  of  trust. 

Our  solution  would  presene  the  basic 
pnnciples  of  corporate  responsibility 
knd  avoid  the  transfer  of  that  respoi^i- 
bility  to  a  Federal  'atemalung  bodj, 
while  establishing  a  method  tl^rough 
which  the  Federal  courts  could  etlec- 
tlvelv  enforce  the  responsibilities  of  in- 
dependent directors  to  approve  only 
reasonable  fees. 

To  accomplish  that  goal,  we  suggested 
that  the  percent  of  the  di'^ftoi's  of  in- 
vestment   companies    unaffiliated    wltn 
the    management    company    be    raised 
from    40    to    60    percent-which    gives 
them   effective   control— and   that   they 
be  specifically  charged  with  the  vespon- 
.ibilitv     of     representing     shareholder 
interest    The  courts  could  then  adjudi- 
cate   whether    or    not    they    have    dis- 
charged   that    fiduciary    responsibihty. 
Directors  would  be  subject  to  lawsuits 
le" aiding    the    reasonableness    of    their 
actions  in  approving  a  fee  that  was  con- 
sidered bv  some  to  be  too  high.  Thus  we 
behexe  the  unaffiliated  directors  in  this 
situation  would  have  a  particular  per- 
sonal interest  in  seeing  to  it  that  only 
reasonable  fees  were  approved. 

I  should  add  at  this  point  that  there 
was  no  real  evidence  presented  to  our 
committee  that  management  fees  are 
present Iv  too  high.  Even  the  Chainnan 
of  the  SEC  suggested  that  they  are  gen- 
eiallv  reasonable.  We  add  to  his  state- 
ment that  of  the  majority  in  their  report 
that — 


Tint  doM  not  mciui   ritlier  tiuvi  i.il   '•'<•'' 

„ui«t  be  reduced  or  th«t  all  Irr.  .or  r-uM.n- 

,  e  o^  unren.ouablc,  Vour  ('..mmitirr  dor 

>ot    behove    luell    «l""""*«*  ,V:  ''r^    ,r     e 

[vmnSn  will  seelc  «  grncr.U  r.-durnn,,  -i 

!,r.  i>n  nn  Indualrywlde  l.aMs 


The  plain  fact  Is.  neither  lUc^''  ■'  " 
n-e  nor  the  Commission  nor  the  (ouils 
have  a  c  ear  definition  of  what  is  and 
fhat  "s  not  reasonable,  and  although  U  e 
xvord  sounds  g.wd.  it  cannot  be  .  •  i  c  i 
in  specific  terms. 

At  my  request,  the  SEC  -^"U  uu  a    1. 1- 
ing    of    all    funds   registered   with   that 
agency,  and  according  to  the  fi/ure..  the> 
suppSd.  advisory  fees  range  f'?ni  a  1^- 
of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  to  1.   -^    f' 
cent,  some  of  the  large  funds  ^^^^^^ 
fees   and   some    are   much   lower.    Some 
funds    have    better    performance    than 
othei^  one  year  and  others  perform  bet- 
Si   the  following  year.  Because  of     his 
complexity,   the    determination   ol     ces 
woTd  S  far  better  left  to  compeution 
between  fmids  and  the  business  .a.dg- 
ment  of  the  directors  and  managers  of 
the   funds  w,th  the  courts  judging   on 
hiir  performance  for  their  shareholdei  s^ 
•atherthan  to  give  the  SEC  or  th°  couit.s 
he  power  to  upset  eveiT  '-a-^^":^, 
contract,  and  then  set  the  fees.  a.  tnis 

^'Thrbill  rejects  this  alternative  in 
faS  of  direct  fee  setting  by  a  Fedeia 
iSdv  To  insure  that  the  responsibilitv 
?fs  shifted  and  that  a  Federal  agency 
had  final  power,  the  biU  specifically  pro- 
vides  that — 

".-•le   fact   that  compensation   or   r.';""^"^^ 

"ho  -ue^ot  interested  persons  of  the  mx^.  - 

ent   company   that   such   ^on^P*^"-^" .'"  ^^^ 

oavmenus  are  re«.ou.ible  sl-all  nol  . fleet  xUe 

!^^:::reni.ntthatsu.hcompei^atK...      ra- 

ments    be    reasonable  .       '=^^\'"      ,  , 

p;-.ge  24.  line  20  through  page  25.  U.ie 


In  simple  straightforward  language, 
that  just  means  that  a  vote  by  snare- 
hoWer^  and  a  determination  of  a  nee  o  is 
is  to  be  superseded  by  the  judgment  of 

the  Federal  agency.  ,  ,  ^,,  ,„  ,ie 

Recognizing  the  practical  facts  m  t.ie 
.ituSfn.  there  is  a  group  of  hungry  law  - 
;is  ready  to  pounce  on  every  mv.ua 
fund  the  minute  this  bill  is  passed.  T.ns 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  ln^;ltatH,nMo 
Utigation  that  this  Congress  would  e  er 
«vP  iVassed  All  that  would  be  neeoed 
w'uld'b'one  disgruntled  shareholder  to 
.-ay  he  thinks  the  fee  is  unreasonao.t  a. .a 
then  the  process  would  begin. 

I  say  Federal  agency  because  ex  en 
ihough  the  bill  is  written  in  terms  of 
tlie  courts  determining  the  rea>onabk- 
ness  of  management  fees,  "i  Pracice 
that  determination  will  be  made  b>  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commiss  on. 
Indeed  it  will  be  an  exception  or  an  ui.- 
usual  case  where  that  is  not  so.  Tnis  is 
brou-ht  about  by  the  fact  that  the  bill 
oives  the  Commission  first  refusal  on 
bringing  of  a  lawsuit  against  the  recip- 
ient of  unreasonable  compensation.  A 
shareholder  may  bring  a  suit  only  if  the 
SEC  has  refused  or  failed  to  take  .-gal 


action  within  6  months  altrr  a  request 
hv  II  siiarcholder. 

When  that  happens,  of  course,  w  tii 
f,  months  to  go,  the  SEC  ^^^^^''^J'^l''- 
,:,g  on  the  Umds  saymg.  "You  do  n  t 
want  to  go  to  court,  Vou  do  not  want  U. 
iace  the  costs  of  litigation  Jus  au.'^ 
with  I  lie  suggestion  we  make  and  ,-iu 
will  save  nil  that  trouble. 

1    a'.K    liiP    Membeis   c.l    this   bodv    .o 
tal-e  a  iiuick  giaaee  at  the  partial  list 
ol  unalTihatod  dinntors  put  In  the  r,-coru 
,,1    our   hearings  by   the  junior   benaU.i 
from  Illinois  and  appearing  on  Pages  .04 
tliro'igh  210.  When  one  realizes  the  stat- 
ure  ot    these   directors   as   executives  vi 
major  corporations,  pubhc  omcials,  acad- 
nnicians,  and  attorneys,  he  is  led  to     u 
conclusion  that  the  mere  threat  of  the 
commencement  of  litigation  by  the  se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission^  wih 
us  accompanying  pubUcity  in  the  ftnan- 
cil  press,  is  in  itself  enough  to  trai^Ie, 
full  ratemaking  authority  to  the  Secu 
uies  and  Exchange  Commission.  Since 
the   amendments  would  give  the  Com- 
mission power  to  go  to  court  to  en  orce 
the   vague  standards  of   reasonableULs-^ 
the   practical  result  would  be  a  forced 
consuhation  with  the  staff  of  the  Secui- 
ities  and  Exchange  Commission  conce.n- 
mg   all   executive  salary   schedules   and 
management  fees.  The  staff  ^ould  have 
i.ie    bargaining   power   inherent   in   the 
tnreat   of    litigation   by    a    Gov-ernment 
..gencv   and  the  scope  of  the  Comini.s- 
-lon's'  regulatory    and   litigating    power 
and    the    relatively    overwhelming    bar- 
gaining strength  of  its  staff  are  such  tnat 
us  determination  in  virtuaily  evei>    m- 
.■^lance  would  be  final. 

I  think  there  is  no  single  thing  tnat 
tends  more  to  destroy  the  credibility  and 
reputation  of  a  corporation  than  to  have 
an  article  written  about  it  in  the  news- 
-ap-rs  or  in  magazines  that  the  corpora- 
tion is  being  attacked  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission, 

indeed  Chairman  Cohen  aamitted 
this  coercive  power  in  the  hearmgs  when 
lie  said: 

we  do  have  a  coercive  power  m  the  .sense 
..hai.  of  course,  if  we  think  the  lee  is  un^ 
reasonable,  that  we  would  discuss  It  with  .he 
'.mpanv,  and  If  didui  resolve  the  i.^sae^  .»s 
V  e  c'o  most  issues,  we  would  h.^ve  authorllv 
ring  action 


The  bill  does  not  contain  guidelines 
^o  be  used  by  the  Secunties  and  Ex- 
change Commission  in  its  use  of  this  co- 
ee  ve  jiower,  nor  do  the  proponents  of 
-he  measure  discuss  this  problem.  They 
V,  Old  it  completely  by  considering  that 
•ul  decisions  will  be  made  by  the  courts 
-v.d  then  refer  to  the  fact  tnat  the 
•""■ourl"  will  consider  all  of  the  factors  m 
reaching  a  determination  of  rca.sonable- 
i.e..s.  The  report  reads; 

VhUe  the  uUimaie  finding  a.s  lo  wheUu-r 
•,  lee  is  reasonable  Is  for  the  court,  a  deu-r- 
nunai.on  by  the  board  of  '"'^"°"  ;;"■  ''J*^ 
shareholders  is  not  to  be  Ignored.  This  sec- 
tion specifically  provides  that  a  °e;^^'"  "=^- 
tic-n  'oy  the  (UrecUTS  is  Ui  given  subsiunn.-.l 
weigin. 

Of  wliat  \'alue  is  such  precatory  laii- 
.  ua-e  if  the  case  never  geus  to  the  court 
a''  will  be  true  in  most  instances,  Moie- 
uxer  in  the  event  that  a  mutual  fund 
d-.  s  no'   bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  Se- 
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cuiities  and  Exchanjfe  Commission,  sub- 
stantial weUhf  IS  a  term  that  can  mean 
just  about  anythm«  one  desires  It  to 
mean  Webster's  Unabrldijed  New  In- 
ternational Dictionary  has  dozens  of 
definitions  of  the  word  ran^in^  all  the 
way  from  'of  or  pertaininj?  to  the  sub- 
stance or  main  part  of  anything,"  which 
would  indicate  that  a  decision  by  stock- 
holder-; and  directors  would  have  over- 
nduu  imrx)rtance  in  the  decision  by  the 
court  to  'not  illosive  •'  which  could  mean 
that  the  court  would  ;u.st  recognize  that 
such  action  had  been  taken. 

I  cannot  acri^  with  action  that  would 
shift  the  power  to  determine  compensa- 
tion for  management  of  a  i>rivate  firm 
in  a  competitive  industry  from  the 
board  of  directors  and  tlie  shareholders 
to  a  government  ^Kxly  whether  it  be  the 
Securities  and  B:xchant;e  Commission  or 
a  Federal  court,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  mv  mind  that  a  shift  in  the  final  au- 
thority is  the  ultimate  intent  and  pur- 
po.se  of  t'hls  pro!>>s«Hi  lesi.>lation  and  will 
be  us  inevitable  effect  At  the  proper 
time  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  will  liniit  rhat  ;)ower 

Now,  let  me  move  to  another  provision 
of  the  bill  which  may  have  serious  con- 
,->e<)uences  I  say  may.  because  no  data 
has  been  presented  to  the  committee  on 
th.e  basis  of  which  a  Oat  sUtement  can 
!>e  made  By  the  same  token,  the  proposal 
has  also  been  made  without  any  con- 
sideration of  the  passible  economic  ef- 
fects it  may  have  on  the  Industry  to 
which   It  pertains. 

The  committee  report  states; 
Your  committp*  believes  th.it  the  abolition 
of  the  front-end  load  would  make  It  un- 
economical for  salesmen  '.o  Introduce  In- 
vestors whc  laclc  accumulated  savings  to 
the  concept  ol  iysiematic  investment  in 
equity  securities  through  mutual  funds. 
Your  committee  m  lU  proposed  legislation 
has  attempted  to  pr;jvlde  salesmen  with  ade- 
quate economic  incentive  to  solicit  small 
installment  purchasers  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  these  purchasers  Irom  overly 
harsh  [lenaJtles  in  the  event  of  their  In- 
abiutv  or  unwiUinsness  to  make  all  of  their 
payments  on  schedule. 

It  IS  diCQcult  for  me  to  understand  how 
the  majority  of  the  committee  could 
feel  that  it  had  accepted  a  provision  that 
allows  adequate  economic  incentive  when 
there  is  no  basis  m  i-.ny  economic  study 
for  believins;  that  ^he  determination  will 
in  fact  do  that 

Section  is  of  the  oil!  would  reduce  by 
more  than  one-half  the  amount  ol  sales 
commission  presently  permitted  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  first  12  monthly  pay- 
ments on  variable  annuity  contractus  and 
mutual  fund  contractual  plans  This 
.sales  commission  is  commonly  called  the 
•  front-end  load  '  I  iiave  *rious  reserva- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  this  drastic 
cut 

In  this  section  I  believe  the  ommittee 
has  wisely  reair^rmed  the  principle  it 
enunciated  in  its  report  on  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  28  years  ago  *hen  it 
fou::d  that  a  front-end  load"  Is  eco- 
nomically necessary  to  meet  front-end 
costs  in  selUng  and  setting  up  a  worth- 
while installment  .nve^iment  program 
The  issue  remaining,  then.  Is  \,vhether 
the  proposed  20-percenl  level  spanning  3 
years     accepted    by    the    committee,    is 


reasonable   Since  this  is  a  prlcc-fixing  or 
latemaklng  measure,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  study  not  only  its  effect  on  the 
investor,  but  al.so  to  investigate  the  rela- 
tionship  between   the  seller's  costs   and 
the  celling   we  apply  on  hi.s  early  com- 
missions   I  think  we  also  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  understand  and  weiwh  its  over- 
all effect  on  the  distribution  of  mutual 
fund  securities    This  lias  not  been  done 
Tlie  committees  amendment  to  limit 
the  front-end  load  to  20  ix>rcent  m  the 
first   vear   was   .^pecilically    rejected    by 
both  the  SEC  and  the  mutual  fund  m- 
dusUy    involved.    The    proposal    is   pat- 
terned   after    one    which    was    put    Into 
effect   by   one  of   the    large   investment 
companies  with  its  own  controlled  sales 
force.  I  suggest  that  it  has  not  been  in 
effect    for   a    sufficient    time    to   allow    a 
determination  to  be  made  of  its  overall 
effect  on  the  company  s  operations,  and 
further.  I  do  not  leel  that  the  experience 
of  one  firm  in  any  event  can  be  success- 
fully   transferred     to    companies    of    a 
smaller    size    and    completely    different 
sales  operation    Most  disturbing  of  all. 
the   possible   economic   consequences   of 
this  action  to  the  industry  and  to  millions 
of  potential  installment  investors  in  the 
future  has  not  been  investigated 

In  the  absence  of  an  economic  analysis 
of  the  level  of  first-year  commissions  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  front-end  costs  of 
contractual  plan  distributors.  I  find  a 
compan.son  In  the  life  Insurance  indus- 
try- which  casts  strong  doubt  upon  the 
wLsdom  of  this  Committee  recomm.enda- 
tion.  Various  types  of  life  insurance 
compete  directly  with  contractual  plans. 
both  for  the  Installment  investors  sav- 
ings dollar  and  for  the  services  of  trained 
saiesnien. 

I  liave  heard  sdl  of  the  arguments  that 
insurance  and  mutual  funds  are  differ- 
ent and  I  agree  that  there  are  impor- 
tant differences  Regardless  of  the  differ- 
ences from  the  buyer  s  point  of  view  be- 
tween life  insurance  or  annuities,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  contractual  plans  or  van- 
able  annuities,  on  the  other,  it  is  clear 
to  me  from  the  recent  entry  of  over  60 
life  insurance  companies  into  the  mutual 
fund  field  that,  in  the  economic  sense. 
this  direct  competition  is  very  much  a 
reabty  and  that  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
spective sales  commission  structures 
therefore  is  meaniniiful  Indeed,  increas- 
ing numbers  "f  salesmen  are  being 
licensed  to  sell  both  mutual  funds  and 
life  insurance  simultaneously,  or  In  a 
combined  package 

With  respect  to  permanent  life  insur- 
ance, the  usual  first-year  front-end  load 
is  generally  100  percent,  twice  that  on 
contractual  plans  imder  present  law  and 
five  times  higher  than  section  16  would 
permit  Even  on  monthly  premium  an- 
nuity contracts,  which  contain  no  death 
benefit  at  all,  the  first-year  front-end 
load  deducted  by  life  insurance  com- 
panies IS  customarily  at  the  50  percent 
level 

The  reason  for  thl.s  becomes  obvious 
if  one  views  the  .salesman  s  comi>ensa- 
tion  in  actual  dollars  On  a  $25  per 
month  contractual  plan,  he  gets  about 
S6  per  month  during  the  first  year  after 
lie  has  completed  his  work  Under  sec- 
tion 16  of  this  bill  his  share  would  be 


limited  to  $2  50  iK-r  month,  for  a  total 
of  $30  in  a  year,  unless  his  employer  had 
the  resources  to  advance  the  difference 
to  him  vmder  some  .sort  of  financing  plan. 
In  contrast,  the  salesman  on  most  per- 
manent life  policies  receives  over  $12 
from  eacii  Jiist-year  payment  of  tlic 
same  $25  monthly  premium 

With  the  seller's  monthly  commi.ssion 
in  the  competitive  market  five  times 
higher  ijcr  first-year  [jayment  on  a  per- 
manent life  insurance  i)olicy  than  it 
would  be  on  contractual  i>lan  first-year 
pavments  under  section  16  of  this  bill.  I 
submit  there  are  ample  grounds  to  be- 
lieve the  20  percent  ceiling  could  not 
stand  the  .scrutiny  of  a  responsible  cost 
analysis  which  our  tradition  of  juris- 
prudence has  always  required  in  rate- 
making  legislation  of  this  kind 

The  lact  tliat  the  proposal  could  dis- 
rupt sales  to  low -income  per.sons  does 
not  concern  the  SEC.  however  The  SEC 
position  was  ihat  the  contractual  plans 
with  a  front-end  load  be  completely 
abolished  The  basis  tor  this  ix)sition  is 
summed  up  m  a  statement  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  SEC  in  our  hearings: 

1T:e  tinanclal  incentives  to  the  .salesman 
created  bv  the  front-end  load  are  thus  l!i- 
consltient  with  the  best  InteresLs  of  the 
small  investors  to  whom  the.se  pl.ois  are 
sold. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  .uidi:- 
ment  I  agree  that  some  purchasers  of 
contractual  plans  who  are  unable  to 
complete  them  or  decide  not  to  complete 
them  pay  a  iiiu-her  rate  of  sales  charge. 
But  without  a  full  investigation  of  con- 
tractual plan  purchasers  and  the  results 
received  on  their  investments,  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  nisullicient  factual  ba.sis 
lor  makinf;  a  judgment  that  the  .sales 
commi.ssions  under  present  practices  re- 
sult in  more  harm  than  t'ood  to  small  in- 
vestors 

In  the  President's  1967  consumer  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  lie  mentioned  only  one 
aspect  of  the  front-end  load  as  a  cau.se 
for  concern.  Referring  to  planholders. 
lie  stated: 

they  may  face  a  subbtantial  l'>ss  if 
hnancial  difTlciilties  force  them  to  withdr.iw 
:rom  the  plan  at  an  early  date 

I  expressed  the  same  concern  in  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  nearly  a  year  ago. 
In  di-scussinu  the  matter,  I  explained 
that— 

The^  plans  are  ones  in  which  the  pur- 
chaser decides  lo  undertake  a  program  of  in- 
vesting a  certain  amount  monthly  in  order 
to  attain  a  specific  investment  goal  over  a 
period  of  10  or  more  years  The  monthly 
payments  are  quite  low.  and.  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  reasonable  Incentive  income  to  the 
salesman,  the  plans  provide  thai  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  first  year  s  payments  may  go 
for  s.4les  commission  I  his  results  in  an  off- 
■-elting  lower  commission  throughout  the 
remaining  years  of  the  plan,  .so  that  the  com- 
nussion  throughout  the  remaining  years  of 
•.he  plan,  so  that  the  c  .mmission  o\er  the 
periiKl  IS  virtually  the  s.»me  .is  It  would  have 
been  n  a  plan  in  which  the  sales  commis- 
sion represents  a  fixed  proportion  of  each 
payment. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  some  indi- 
viduals who  do  not  complete  their  plans 
and  therefore  pay  a  hlgher-than-normal 
commission  1'.  a  person  [)ays  for  only  1  ye.u- 
and  then  cancels,  hall  of  his  paymenw 
would  be  absor.ied  by  the  salesnums  com- 
mis6ion. 
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1.,  virtually  all  cases  of  cancellauon,  wlUiln 
,>i    nr^t   vear   or   two   the   purchaser   would 
^:.c  ra\r/u^Uual  los.  Howevei..  there 

i   b!.ive^;r^ra^^'^"~ 
l.me  plln  c;ui  be  found  to  mlUgate  the  loss 
ou.cl  one   be  unable  to  complete  his  p^- 
soial  commitment  which  would  not  elimi 
na-'e  the^hole  program,  as  the  SEC  proposed 
ould    tueadv  v.irious  firms  have  re.mbur.e- 
net  and  insurance  features  that  meet  par 
o     the  need,  and  with  s.nne  sympathetic  as 
^[s^nce   --,-e   ---'-.t  tL^S^r; 
^?:h;^rt::wo;kU;':>me  aaditlona,  rea- 
sonab'.c  programs 

I  u-gret  to  say  that  i.o  -^V^^i^^^'^.^l,^  |r. 
sLstance  was  loithcjmms  i^'om  the  S 
cunties  and  Exrhr.::.e  Commission.  De- 
spite the  lack  ol  SEC  coopera  ion,  how- 
ever   responding  to  this  problem,  coni 
pames  accounting  lor  over  98  Percft  o 
he  contractual-plan  business  have  vol 
iPtari'v   adopted  and  put  mto  effect  a 
CO.;,    ehenti  e  „ro.,ram  of  refunding  tnc 
en     e    ales  coi^mussion  to  such  persons 
as  vvell  as  to  all  new  planholders  Specifi- 
rallv  this  program  includes: 

Fi's,  lit^fund  as  an  ab.solute  ri.h 
within  60  days  of  purchase  of  the  ful 
amount  of  the  first  two  payments,  m- 
cSd me  the  full  amount  of  .sales  charge, 
and  the  net  asset  value  of  any  addi- 
tional payments  made  plus  the  full 
amount  of  the  .sales  charge  on  such  ad- 
ditional payments 

second.    Reiund    vvUhin   the    fnst    1- 
months     after     purchase     "f.  /^e     fuU 
amount  of  the  sales  charsc  if  the  plan 
holder  choo.ses   t.  withdraw   by  reason 

of  financial  hardship  ^'^"^^^iness  of^he 
itv  as  a  result  of  mjui-y  or  illness  of  tne 
planholder  which  -revents  him    ■'om  en- 
ea^in-    in    uainful    employment    for   30 
?Snsecutive ' days:    the  illness  or  injury 
to   a    dependent    member   of   the   Plan 
l.olders  family  which  requires  the  hos- 
ntahzation  of  such  depencient  rnember 
or  a  period  of  30  consecutive  days,  or 
unemployment  for  30  consecutive  days  of 
theZnholder  or  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  planholder.  ^^^unp 
It   seems   to   me   that   any  ^orderlme 
hardship  case  which  does  not  qualify  for 
this  refund  privilege  is  more  than  ade 
imelv  taken  care  of  by  three  kinds  of 
Sibiiitv  w'lich  have  traditionally  been 
provided  in  all  contractual  plans: 

First  Monthly  payments  may.^^ 
either  •stretched  out"  or  indefinite  y 
po^ioonrd.  without  penalty,  in  order  to 
tide  mer  periods  of  other  more  urgent 
cash  needs; 

Second.  For  ready  cash,  up  to  90  per 
cent  of  any  planholdcr's  net  asset  value 
mS  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  and  also 
reinvested  later  at  any  time,  all  without 
■mv  charge  whatever;  and 

Third      Planholders.    like     all     other 

nuaual   fund  investors,  may  terminate 

he  1  plans  and  redeem  their  shares  for 

c'lsh  at  net  asset  value  at  any  time,  again 

without  any  charge  whatever. 

This  voluntary  refund  program  of  re- 
sponsible business  self-regulation  is  a 
reasonable  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  "front-end  load  brotifht 
about  through  early  '"^o^tintary  jMth- 
diawal.  It  is  calculated  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  both  the  risk  of  and  the 
cxiv--  — H'ja— Pan  18 


amount  of  dollar  loss  to  the  o"^  o"t  of 

10    contractual    Pl^^^^l'^^'"^^  ^^^f  ^f^f/ 
experience  loss  through  hardship,  as  in- 
riirated  bv  past  experience. 
•"Tor  these  reasons.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
imposition  of  an  arbitrary   ■^-year_  -0- 
percent  '■spread"   of  the  present  first- 
^Lr  commissions  on  contractual  plans 
before  the  industry's  voluntary   refund 
program  has  been  afforded  a  reasonable 
opportunity   to   demonstrate    by    actual 
experience  its  ability  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  investing  public,  which  has  voiced 
little  objection  to  the  present  sales  com- 
mission structure.  n,v,thrr 
I    have   .some   concern    about    anolnci 
major  provision  of  the  bill.  In  coramutee. 
I  agreed  to  the  section  amendmg  section 
2''  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  pro- 
viding for  self-reaulation  of  sales  char-es 
on  the  basis  that  any  action  taken  by 
?he  securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
in  performing   their  oversight   function 
would  be  on  the  basis  ol  ^=7°Xw  for 
and  that  the  sales  load  wauld  a  low  for 
reasonable  compensation  lor  sales  pti- 
oS  broker-dealers,  a.id  underwmers 
in  addition  tx)  takinu  mto  ^- '"^'d^  at  on 
the  interests  of  the  purchasei  of  the  in- 
vestment company  shares. 

This  becomes  especially  important  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  i''  authorized  to 
alter  or  supplement  the  decision  of  the 
s-lf-rc-ulating  industry  association  and 
to  issue  rules  and  regulations  su;)crscd- 
ing  the  rules  of  the  association. 

I  am  even  more  concerned  .^vhen  I  find 
that  some  proponents  of  this  bi  1  .^eem 
to  think  that  the  oriumal  proposal  of  the 
Securities    and    Exchange    Commission 
that  an  arbitrary   5-peicent   maximum 
be  placed  on  sales  loads  is  not  a  bad  idea. 
There  is  no  justification  for  a^-.Pfi- 
cent  ceiling.  In  fact,  it  has  been  adniitted 
that   the    5-peicent    fisure    was   chosen 
arbitrarily  and  that  6  Peifent,  or  -  pei- 
cent   or  perhaps  4  i>eicent  or  3  percent, 
could  have  been  chosen  with  equal  jasu- 
fication.  The  5  percent  happens  to  be  the 
maximum    on    over-the-counter    secur- 
ities but,  again,  our  hearings  pointed  out 
clearlv  that  mutual  funds  cannot  prop- 
erly be  compared  with  other  securities. 
because  other  securities  are  "bought    and 
mutual  funds,  in  the  main,  are  -.^^old. 

Because  the  SEC  has  already  proposed 
that  sales  loads  be  limited  to  5  i>ercent-- 
a  recommendation  that  was  not  approved 
by  the  committee— members  of  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  be  assured  that  a  tei 
the  industry  .self-regulatory  body  had 
made  its  study  and  on  the  hasi'^  of  in- 
vestigation set  standards  to  be  f  ^wed^ 
the  SEC  did  not  arbitrarily  reject  that 
decision  and  establish  another  level  with- 
out full  economic  justification. 

I  find  that  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion for  sales  personnel,  broker-dealers, 
and  underwriters  is  being  presented  in  a 
fight   that  would   indicate   that  under- 
writer compensation  from  sales  loads  is 
insignificant.  Moreover,  it  is  suggested 
that  high  sales  loads  do  not  resul     in 
higher  incomes  to  salesmen.  In  fact,  it  is 
suggested  that  lower  loads  may  resu  t  m 
SgTer  incomes  because  it  would  result  in 
fewer  salesmen.  And  to  top  it  all  off.  it  is 
suggested  that  appropriate  weight  will  be 
Kven  to  these  factors  by  the  self-regula- 
tory body  of  the  industi-y 


Tlie  committee  decided  unanimously 
against  the  5-percent  ceiling.  It  decided 
that  the  determination  of  the  level  that 
Is  appropnau.  should  be  ba^d  on  eco- 
nomic factors  and  specifically  that  i 
provide  lor  ■  rea.sonable  compensation  for 
saS  personnel,  broker-dealers,  and  un- 

"'["Svethat  the  -cord  slK>uld  be 
made  clear  on  this  point  and  woi  Id  a.k 
t'lat  the  chairman  of  the  ommillee  e.K- 
p'^e's  his  Mews  on  the  matter  oli^asoi- 
ableness  of  compensation,  and  also  ih^t 
otner  members  of  the  committee  expicss 
liicir  understanding.  „„^  vv 

Mr   President,  the  Securities  and  Ex 
eh.anue  Commission  is  now  holding  liear- 
inns   on  commission   rates   for   the   ex 
hanges    The   results  ol  these  hearings 
could  have  a  serious  effect  on  the  income 
oi    regional   exchanges    and    on   b.oker 
dealers  throughout  the  counti-y.  We  have 
authorized  and  the  House  has  concurred 
ma   study   of    the   entire  ^^tructure   o^ 
institutional  investment.  I  do  not  think 
St  the  enactment  of  Provisions  as  la 
reaching  as  those  contained  "^  ^h  s  bill 
are  wise  at  this  point  m  time  f^d  under 
these  circumstances.  We  would  be  v^ell 
advi'ed  to  delay  action  until  we  have  a 
clear  picture  ol  vxhat  changes  are  needed 
in  hgh    of  the  information  whicn  i.^  novv 
lackhU  and  which  these  studies  should 

"""Mr' President.  I  have  mentioned  only- 
two  or  three  of  tne  30  to  40  provisions  o 
his  bill  It  i.-.  true  that  they  are  the  mast 
s'lgnifieant  and  the  most  controversial, 
but  the  other  proposals  also  conUiin  sub- 
stantive changes  m  authority  and  le.'Ula- 

''Ts^nously   disagree   with   the   -cartx; 
blanche-   acceptance  ^^ithout  any  con- 
sideration bv  the  committee  itself  of  JS 
nS-  '  ons  on  which  agreement  had  been 
reached  bv  the  Securities  and  Excnange 
commission  and  the  Investment  Com- 
oanv  institut*  representing  the  industry 
we  did  consider  one  of  the  36  asreed- 
uDon  Items  and  decided  against  tne  in- 
d^tr-^agency  agreement.  This  leads  me 
to  believe   that  other  items  might  well 
have  been  considered  aho  and  rejected 
bv  the  committee. 

"The  fact  that  the  committee  niajoiity 
would  not  agree  to  ^vuhhold  the  omcia^ 
ordering  of  the  report  on  the  bill  even 
until  ve  were  able  to  look  over  a  clean 
bU  r-presentnr.  the  action  that  had  been 
Uken  bv  the  committee  makes  it  evident 
that  the  committee  was  h^  no  mood  to 
spend  any  more  time  on  the  biH  other 
than  on  the  major  provisions.  I  do  not 
know    what   the    detennination    of    the 
committee  would  have  been,  but  industr:/ 
comments  on  some  of  those  provision.s 
lead  me  to  suggest  that  they  may-  well 
have  been  worthy  of  more  consideration. 
I  do  not  intend  to  embarrass  members 
of    the   committ^   by   askmg   questions 
about  these  many  provi.sions.  I  am  su  e 
that  some  of  them  have  not  even  come  to 
he  attention  of  some  of  the  members   I 
m!y  sav,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  desir- 
able practice  to  relinquish  our  responsi- 
bilitv  as  legislators  Ui  the  industry  and 
The  Federal  agency.  Neither  of  them  i.s 
elected  nor  accountable  to  the  Peop le  for 
le-islation.    and    I    am    of    the    s  ror^g 
opinion   that   we   should  be  completely- 
aware  01  what  we  are  approvmg.  That  is 
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not  the  case  with  some  sections  of  this 
bill 

This  IS  an  :ndustr\'  of  .some  4  milhon 
shareholders  which  has  been  iield  up  be- 
fore the  public  for  over  a  year  in  the 
press,  usually  under  the  headlines  pro- 
o;aim:nK  Reform  LeRislatlon"  and  A 
Fail-  Shake  for  Shareholders  "  Yet.  there 
lias  been  a  total  absence  of  enthu.sia.sm 
on  tlie  part  of  the  public  :or  any  leRi.sla- 
uon  rtt  all. 

I  a-sked  the  Chairnxan  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  E.xchan«e  Commls.sion  to  fur- 
nish me  with  copies  of  all  ihe  letters  he 
fiad  leceived  from  the  public  He  devel- 
i>t)ed  400  out  of  an  industry  of  4  million 
Jiareholders 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  vast  majority  of  shareholders  of  mu- 
tual funds.  IncludinK  those  larce  pension 
tunds,  proflt-shai  intc  plans,  educational 
institutions,  reluious  b.xiies.  -.viiose 
sha:rholdinfi;s  lun  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars tuiew  what  tiiey  uerr  i>ayine.  know 
*hat  iL-is  costing  them  for  management, 
are  oerfectly  happy  with  the  results  of 
their  investment  and  would  much  prefer 
iLS  to  leave  their  future  to  rhe  operation 
of  private  enterpn.^es.  Perhaps  no  one 
has  expressed  this  sentiment  quite  so 
clearly  as  the  secretary  nf  the  Sam  Ray- 
bum  Foundation,  m  Bonham.  Tex  . 
whose  entire  endowment  fund  has  for 
.sometime  consisted  solely  of  shaies  of 
mutual  funds.  After  expre.ssing  his  sreat 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  lhe.se  in- 
vestments, this  Kentleman  wrote: 

When  the  SEC  tells  me  'hat  I  need  their 
protection  .md  that  I  should  give  them  au- 
thority to  go  to  the  manaKers  of  these  funds 
and  demand  that  they  retluce  their  fees,  my 
iUiswer  to  the  SEC  Is  please  .stay  at  iiome  I 
don  t  waJit  uiyone  bothering  the  managers  of 
the  funds  The  fee  I  am  paying  them  is  icw 
for  the  results  I  .nn  obtaining, 

Mr.  President.  I  .shall  now  turn  to 
a  consideration  of  such  statements  as 
were  made  m  the  floor  of  the  Senate  .\cs- 
terday  by  the  .->upporters  of  the  bill  which 
I  feel  require  a  reply  from  me 

One  of  the  proponents,  after  explain- 
ing how  the  industry  iias  yrown  over 
100  times  since  1940  and  its  grov  th  con- 
tinues at  an  acceleratinu  pace  '  and  that 
"over  4  million  .■\mencans  on  mutual 
fund  shaies  and  the  numbeis  are  increas- 
ing daily"  then  yoes  on  to  say  that  this 
legislation  is  necessao'  m  order  to  main- 
tain public  confidence  in  the  industry. 

Facts  speak  louder  than  words  Any  in- 
dustry which  did  not  have  public  con- 
fidence would  certainly  not  increase  its 
size  more  than  100  times  m  a  period  of 
28  years.  Indeed,  public  confidence  is 
important  to  the  mutual  fund  industry 
and  that  conhdence  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  lack  of  abuses  since  the 
1940  act  became  efTective.  I  might  add 
that  there  is  r'.o  public  outcr>'  for  this 
legislation  .■^s  I  -aid  a  moment  ago.  I  re- 
quested the  SEC  to  .send  me  all  of  the 
communications  favorint;  and  opposing 
this  legislation  because  all  of  m>  mail 
was  opposed  to  it 

I  did  receive  from  the  SEC  less  man 
400  communications  in  which  some  com- 
ment which  could  be  r  .iisidcred  favor- 
able to  .some  legislation  ;n  the  mutual 
fund  industry  was  tiiven  I  do  not  con- 
sider 400  letters  out  of  more  than  4 '2 
million  shareholders — !e,ss  than  1  in  more 


than  10  000 — as  representing  a  consumer 
outcry  for  the  proposed  legLslation 

It  IS  suggested  that  the  opposition  to 
the  bill  today  is  the  same  as  the  optX)si- 
tlon  to  the  original  .securities  law  in  the 
1930  s.  and  that  the  "opiionents  then  said 
If  these  laws  are  pa.ssed.  gra.sa  will  crow 
on  Wall  Street  "  I  know  of  no  opponent 
of  the  bill  that  has  even  intimated  that 
K'ra.ss  will  iMijW  on  Wall  Street  although 
a  little  :  re.'ti  m  that  industrialized  area 
might  be  welcomed. 

Now  to  move  to  some  of  the  more 
[lointed  comments  made  in  the  discus- 
sion yesterday.  It  was  suggested  that 
Members  of  the  Senate  "should  know- 
that  the  proposed  legislation  has  been  op- 
iHjsed  by  a  vi^^orous.  well-linanced  lobbv- 
mg  effort  '  Under  our  system.  I  find  noth- 
ing which  denies  any  group  from  op- 
posing legislation  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  its  operations  I  do  not  know 
how  much  money  has  been  spent  either 
by  the  opponents  or  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation,  but  I  would  suugest  that 
if  the  lacts  be  known,  it  would  certainly 
not  be  one  sided  with  opiwsitlon  lobby- 
inir. 

I  remember  the  sreat  deal  of  time  that 
I  have  spent  listenins^  while  personal 
pressure  was  l^eint;  exerted  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  an  attempt  to  force  me 
to  change  mv  position  Maybe  that  does 
not  qualify  as  lobbying. 

It  was  al.so  suggested  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  permitt-ed  itself  to  be 
intimidated  and  has  pressed  forward  to 
bring  this  bill  to  the  Senate."  If  there 
was  any  one  act  b>  any  opix>nent  to  this 
legislation  which  bordered  on  intimida- 
tion of  the  committee.  I  would  like  to 
have  that  made  known  If  there  was  not. 
I  suggest  that  the  word  is  improperly 
iLsed. 

It  was  suggested  that  this  bill  :s  a 
bare  and  watered  down  version  of  an 
ideal  retiulatory  instrument  for  mutual 
funds.  ■  If  by  ideal."  the  speaker  means 
an  in.strument  winch  would  completely 
control  the  management,  the  sales 
charees.  the  method  of  ojxralion.  and 
the  salaries  received  by  all  invohed  m 
the  industry,  then  indeed  this  is  a  'bare 
and  watered  down  version."  I  personally 
do  not  feel  that  such  regula.ion  of  an  m- 
dastry  in  which  there  are  presently  at 
least  300  competitors  and  which  is  re- 
ceiving additional  competition  daily  is 
ideal  I  ha\e  always  felt  that  the  Amer- 
ican way  was  to  allow  industry  to  oper- 
ate so  long  as  It  did  not  either  defraud 
the  public  or  in  some  way  operate  Il- 
legally, and  the  proponents  of  this  lec- 
islation  cannot  hnd  abuses  on  which  to 
base  such  a  charge. 

It  was  stated  that  it  is  s-iirprising  that 
there  is  any  opposition  at  all"  to  this 
legislation.  This  reminds  me  of  the  com- 
ment of  a  man  with  a  live  fish  which  he 
had  caught  and  which  was  wiguling  when 
he  said.  'Hold  still,  little  fish,  all  I  in- 
tend to  do  is  i-ut  you."  Of  course,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  there  is  opposition  to 
this  bill,  and  the  proponents  know  that 
it  is  not  surprising  It  is  suggested  that 
the  bill  is  inadequate  to  deal  fully  with 
the  extremely  serioiLs  defects  in  the 
structure  of  the  mutual  fund  Industry 
which  were  disdased  to  us."  Indeed,  the 
structure  of  the  mutual  fund  industry  is 


somew  hat  different  as  I  have  explained  in 
mv  remarks  and  as  was  explained  by  tlie 
t  hall-man  of  the  committee  In  his  re- 
marks and  has  been  explained  many 
tiir.es.  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  thai 
the  differences  are  not  neces-sarily  '  ex- 
inmely  .serious  defects."  And  I  would 
hke  to  add  that  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  did 
not  recommend  that  the  structure  of  the 
nnitual  fund  Industry  be  alerted. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  statement  made 
\esterday  that  the  speaker  feels  that 
fees  are  excessive.  No  such  statement 
was  made  anywhere  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  nor  were  Individual  views 
added  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire explaining  that  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  majority  report.  Instead,  the 
leoort  states: 

Pills  does  not  mean  either  that  all  (e«s 
111  ist  be  reduced  or  that  all  fees  are  reason- 
;h!e  i>r  unrea.sonable  Your  committee  does 
not  believe  It  l.s  qualihed  to  make  .such  j  k'c- 
inenls. 

.Apparently,  the  Senator  has  made 
.such  luduments.  and  it  may  be  that  he 
:>  qualified  to  do  .so  But  I  would  be  in- 
lerested  to  know  that  ba.sis  on  which  he 
ha.s  made  .-uch  a  judgment. 
Continuing  on.  he  suggests: 
One  might  expect  the  officers  at  the  fund 
vkould  lAke  the  management  lee  and  proMde 
.idvice  m  return. 

He  then  adds: 

Nothms  rould  IX?  tuithor  from  the  trutJi. 
'or  the  majority  of  American  mutual  funds 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  that  statement. 
It  IS  only  because  of  the  organizational 
arrangement  whereby  mutual  funds  re- 
ceive advice  from  outside  sources.  In- 
deed, as  an  attorney,  the  Senator  knows 
that  advice  is  often  received  from  outside 
organizations,  and  that  an  attorney  may 
remunerate  those  who  have  provided  him 
with  advice  and  is  credited  with  provid- 
ing ihe  advice  himself  to  his  customers 
This  is  just  what  happens  in  the  ca.se  of 
a  mutual  fund,  and  I  suggest  that  advice 
Is  received  by  the  shareholder  in  return 
fr  1-  the  lee. 
The  Senator  then  claims  t'.iat — 
The  normal  practice  l.s  for  the  ofiicc.s  10 
;.nd  li  prcteisional  organization,  known  :ts  an 
i.ivestment  adviser,  which  enters  into  a  con- 
tract with  tnc  fund  to  provide  investment 
adMce 

This  is  a  very  interesting  statement, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  jusl 
a  moment  later,  he  indicates  that  the 
president  of  a  specific  fund  and  the  sec- 
letary  and  the  controller  are  the  same 
individuals  as  the  fund's  investment  ad- 
\i.ser  personnel.  Tlie  fact  is  that  when  a 
lund  is  established,  it  does  not  go  looking 
for  an  advl.ser.  An  adviser  is  part  of  the 
w  hole  organization  and  generally  sets  up 
funds  which  he  then,  with  his  .staff 
advises. 

rhe  Senator  then  claims: 

This  I:)  .il.so  the  situation  w-jilch  has  re- 
•■ulteu  in  shareholders  of  the  Dreyfus  Fund, 
paying  perhaps  the  most  unreasonable  man- 
agement fees  In  the  entire  industry 

Again,  we  have  this  problem  with  liis 
determination  of  "reasonable"   or     un- 
reasonable." I  would  like  to  point  out 
Mr    Pi-esident — and  it  is  not  my  intent 
to  indicate    reasonableness. '  or  '  unrea- 
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sonableness"— that  an  investor  who  in- 
vested $10,000  on  January  1,  1958,  in  the 
fund    mentioned    by    the   Senator,    and 
reinvested   dividends  and  capital   gains 
distributions  would  own  shares  on  De- 
cember 31,  1967.  with  a  value  of  $50,304, 
and  that  increase  in  value  would  have 
cost  the  investor  a  fee  of  one-hall  of  1 
percent  of  the  amount  he  had  invested 
during  that  period  His  assets  would  then 
have  been  multiiihed  5  times.  I  person- 
allv  would  be  willing  to  i>ay  that  amount 
of  "advisorv  lee  for  that  type  of  growth 
anv  dav  of  the  year.  And  I  suggest  that 
the  Senator  would  also  llnd  that  the  fee 
paid  would  be  next  to  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  results. 

If  one  does  not  like  that  type  of  in- 
vestment, he  could  put  his  money  in  a 
savings  and  loan  account  or  purchase 
anv  stock  which  he  desires  and  manage 
it  for  himself.  Or.  as  the  Senator  .says 
later  in  his  sUlemcnt,  if  he  .so  desires, 
he  mav  throw  darts  at  a  I'.st  of  stocks 
and  1  would  be  willing  to  guarantee  that 
if  he  bases  his  purchases  on  dart  throw- 
ing his  performance  will,  over  the  long 
term,  not  equal  tiiat  of  the  managenient 
provided  by  these  professionals  in   the 

industry.  ,      v.*   ^f 

The   Senator   then   uses   a   sleight  or 
hand  operation  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  advi.sers  of  funds  which  do  not  have 
internal     management     are     receiving 
greater  salaries  than  are  received  by  a 
specific    fund    which    has    internalized 
management   I  do  not  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  make  this  a  personal  matter  to 
discu'^s  individuals  and  name  names,  but 
since  he  has  named  the  Massachusetts 
Investors  Trust  and  stated  that  the  five 
managers  of  the  fund  each  take  home 
approximately  half  million  dollars  each 
year  I  suppose  that  my  discussion  of  the 
situation    would    be    appropriate.    The 
Senator  adds: 

The  committee  lias  been  Informed  that, 
as  lu  as  large  lands  go.  the  management 
fee  rates  paid  bv  shareholders  of  the  Massa- 
chu'eliE  Investors  Trust  are  by  far  the  very 
lowest  r.iles  which  exist  in  the  industry. 

The  obvious  intent  of  this  statement 
is  to  infer  that  other  managers  receive 
even  greater  remuneration  than  do  those 
of  the  Massachusetts  Investors  Trust, 
which  he  savs  received  $500,000  each 
every  year.  In  fact,  he  brings  this  out 
specifically  in  saying: 

ir  the  MIT  rates  are  low.  how  do  the  man- 
agers of  other  mutual  funds  fare? 


I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  managers 
of  other  funds  which  are  externally 
managed  and  to  which  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  apply  do  not  receive  fees  even 
in  the  same  ballpark  with  those  men- 
tioned bv  the  Senator. 

In  other  words,  the  comparison  made 
by  the  Senator  is  an  unfair  one,  and  it 
pieans  nothing  in  my  view.  The  very  fact 
that  he  mentions  that  34  funds  paid 
fees  of  more  than  $1  million  shows  the 
inaccuracy  of  his  statement.  One  must 
realize  that  these  managers  are  not  just 
throwing  darts;  that  they  have  legiti- 
mate expenses  for  research  and  for  serv- 
ices i>erformed,  in  addition  to  the  un- 
l)ortant  decisions  of  what  Investments 

to  make.  ,.   ^    ..     11, 

The  Senator  then  adds  that.     uniiKe 
Massachusetts  Investors  Trust,  the  com- 


mittee was  unable  to  determine  what  in- 
dividuals received  as  compensation'   in 
these  other  funds.  I  would  just  like  to 
suggest  that  the  SEC  has  authority  to 
receive  information  on  salaries  paid  in 
any  corporation  which  is  registered  with 
them   and  I  would  like  to  add  that  sev- 
eral of  the  witnesses  before  our  coriimil- 
lee  who  are  advi.sers  of  major  funds  did 
^ive  indication  that  their  salaries  v.  t  re 
not  comparable  vith  the  ones  which  had 
been  su'ige.sted.  nor  do  I  recall  any  wit- 
ness .saving  that  he  would  not  iiiaKe  in- 
formation on  his  .salai-y  available  to  our 
committee.  When  the  Senator  .says  the 
committee  was  unable,  I  think  he  must 
be  referring  only  to  information  to  w  Inch 
he  had  access  without  any  special  eflort^ 
I  am  appalled  that  the  Senator  w-ould 
use  a  quotation  attributed  to  Ambrose 
Bicrce  who  defined  "a  corporation  as  an 
instrument  for  obtaining  individual  prot- 
it  without  individual  respon.sibi  ity,    and 
say  that  "it  certainly  fills  the  bill  when 
applied  to  mutual  funds."  I  do  not  intend 
to   discuss   this   statement   further,   ex- 
cept to  say  that  the  Senator  must  cer- 
tainly be  aware  that  directors  ot   mu- 
tual "funds,  which  are  corpoiations.  are 
subject  to  responsibilities  which  arc  com- 
mon knowledge  to  those  who  are  at  all 
familiar  with  corporate  law.  Not  being  an 
attorncv.  I  do  not  pretend  to  kriow  all 
of   the  "details  of   these   respon.sibilitics. 
but  I  do  think  that  the  Senator  must  be 
aware  of  these,  and  therefore.  I  wonder 
why  he  makes  such  a  broad  statement. 
Further  on  in  his  bt.ilement.  the  Sen- 
ator says: 

It   w-ould   appear    to   me    ih.a   many    rand 
management   fees   are   indeed   unreasonable. 

Again,    this   is   a   judgment   that   the 
Senator  may  well  be  able  to  make.  But 
I  would  suggest  that  a  person  buying  a 
fund  and  who  is  by  law  informed  of  the 
fee  which  wUl  be  charged  is  also  capable 
of  making  a  judgment,  and  he  is  nsk- 
ing  his  money  on  his  judgment.  If  ne 
determines,     as    many    investors    have 
determined,  in  the  case  of  Dreyfus  and 
other  funds,  that  the  gains  of  over  400 
percent  in  less  than  10  years  are  worth 
a  management  fee  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent per  year,  then  I  think  his  judg- 
ment is  pretty  good,  and  that  we  should 
not  decide  that  he  must  be  protected  by 
the  determination  of  either  a  Federal 
Government  agency  or  the  courts. 
Indeed,  the  Senator  continues: 
The   Dreyfus  Fund,  which  in  many  ways 
mirrors  the  basic  faults  of  the  entire  indus- 
try, is  a  good  case  in  point. 

If  the  Senator  considers  it  "a  basic 
fault"  to  operate  a  fund  in  such  a  way 
that  a  person  can  receive  the  increase 
in  value  that  has  been  received  in  the 
Dreyfus  Corp.— and  I  mention  that  one 
only  because  the  Senator  referred  to  it^ 
then  I  would  suggest  that  what  we  need 
in  this  industry  is  more  'basic  faults, 
by  the  Senator  s  definition. 

Further  on  in  the  statement,  the  Sena- 
tor straight  out  slated  that  the  Dreyfus 
Corp.  is  "holding  on  to  these  excess  prof- 
its to  the  present  time."  Since  in  this 
case  the  Senator  has  mentioned  a  specific 
company  as  having  excess  profits,  I  \vould 
ask  him  to  show  me  the  criteria  and  the 
examination  on  which  he  determines 
that  these  profits  are  excessive. 


Then  we  come  to  the  point  in  iiis  state- 
ment where  the  Senator  discu.sses  us 
cxpermient  with  a  dart  board  and  a  li;.t 
of  Slocks  He  explains  that  the  ca.ls  con- 
nected with  management  of  that  ivpv 
would  be  only  29'.  cents  I'f';^>-^^'-- /J"^' 
ortized  over  a  10-year  period.  He  then 
asked  the  question: 

Does  tbib  mean  that  the  real  value  ol  most 
uu.iuai  land  munai:ement  l.rms  is  U-f^s  than 
:;j  ci-uii.  per  vi'ar 


And  then  he  answers  his  own  question, 
bv  saying: 

The  acid  t?.st  of  a  free  inarkel  would  teem 
lo  bear  this  hypothesis  out. 

I  completely  disa'-iree  with  any  such 
conclusion.  I  do  not  know  how  he  got 
the  fi'oe  market  involved  m  inis  tlatc- 
ment  r.or  iiow  lie  decided  that  some  acid 
test  v.us  involved  in  his  little  experiment. 
It  has  no  statistical  accuracy  and  is.  m 
fact  nothing  but  a  charade  when  we  are 
discu.ssing  what  in  my  view  ^^J'^'^- 
iremelv  .serious  matter  involving  about 
550  billion  of  investors'  money  and  an 
entire  industry. 

If  I  were  to  decide  thai  .such  a  dis- 
cussion had  any  value  to  the  decision 
made   bv   this   body   on   this   importan 
matter. 'l  could  .suggest  that  ve  put  all 
of  the  suggested  alternative  legislative 
proposals  dealing  with  the  mutual  fund 
adustry  on  a  sheet  ot  paper  and  that 
some  Member  of   this  body  l^e  chose   . 
without  knowing  where  any  of  the  pio- 
visions   were,    to    throw    darts,    and    we 
would    accept    the    results   of    his    dart 
throwing.  1  would  hope  that  the  oelibera- 
Uons  of  the  Members  of  this  body  liave 
more  value  than  that.  I  am  sure  that 
Uicy  do,  just  as  I  am  sure  the  intelligent 
management  of  a  mutual  fund  far  ex- 
Ss  the  use  of  a  dart  board  or  a  random 
selection,  as  Indicated  by  such  a  charade^ 
With  respect  to  the  mutual  funds  and 
the  services  they  perform  for  tne  cus- 
tomers. I  would  point  out  that  if  an  in- 
vestor had  put  his  money  into  any  one  ol 
the  30  blue  chip  stocks  that  comprised 
the  Dow  Jones  average  at  the  start  ol 
January  I.  1958.  and  left  it  there  for  10 
vears,  his  chances  were  one  out  of  four 
that  at  the  end  of  10  years  he  would  have 
had  a  net  loss.  If  an  investor  had  put  his 
money  at  the  same  time  in  any  one  of  the 
1''5  mutual  funds  then  in  existence  and 
left  it  there  for  10  years,  his  chances  of 
having  had  a  loss  were  exactly  zero. 

The  Senator  then  goes  on  to  suggest 
that   because   some   closed-end   mutual 
funds  sell  at  a  discount,  he  believes  that 
this   "Strongly    indicates    that   sophisti- 
cated investors  tend  to  place  a  negative 
value  on  management  service."  The  con- 
clusion does  not  follow  from  the  fact. 
The  Senator  must  realize  that  closed-end 
funds  sell  at  a  discount  because  they  do 
not  provide  the  investor  with  one  of  tnc 
unique  attributes  of  a  mutual  fund:  that 
is  the  abilitv  to  redeem  the  share  to  the 
mutual  fund  at  net  asset  value  at  the 
time   of   redemption    and   without    any 
commission    or    charge    of    any    kind. 
Closed-end  funds  do  not  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  full  redemption  and  thus 
are  treated  at  a  discount  reflecting  this 
lack  of  liquidity.  In  fact,  nowhere  does 
the  Senator  discuss  the  redemption  fea- 
ture of   the  mutual  funds,  which   is  a 
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unique  and  most  ■.  aluable  benefit  for  the 
small  Investor 

Mr  President  '  Mr  Cannon  m  the 
chair'.  In  the  Interest  of  time  I  will 
have  to  hurr>-  on  and  skip  many  of  the 
statement.s  made  by  the  Senator  because 
I  do  not  consider  it  appropriate  to  com- 
ment on  them  However.  I  mu.st  comment 
on  several  He  -.u^uest.s  that  the  commit- 
tee reversed  itself  on  section  22  d'  be- 
cause It  was  besei-'ed  by  industrv  it  pre- 
ventatives who  told  us  that  the  mutual 
fund  business  could  not  hope  to  survive 
in  a  competitive  framework  '  Th.e  Sen- 
ator neylects  to  bring  out  tlie  real  rea- 
son svhy  the  industry  opv)osed  a  lepeal  of 
section  22' d'  and  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
the  time  of  the  Senate  to  do  so.  but 
there  is  a  legitimate  reason,  and  it  is 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Securities 
and  Exchan«c  Commission  also  recom- 
mended anainst  that  action  The  Sen- 
ator ^u*;^ests: 

Oiie<">f  the  provisions  i>!  'his  ^ull  Aliich 
ihe  niutMal  lund  industry  most  '.  Igoroiisly 
opposes  IS  the  provision  making  it  clear  that 
banks  are  entitled  to  offer  their  customers 
interests  in  c-omininttied  mana(?lnK  agency  ac- 
counts, which  are  investment  vehicles  com- 
parable to  mutual  luncis 

Nowhere  in  our  record  of  hearings  is 
there  any  such  testimony  by  the  mutual 
fund  industry 

As  I  listened  to  the  testimony  of  the 
mutual  fund  industry  and  if  I  correctly 
understood  their  arguments,  they  were 
not  opposed  to  the  entiT  of  the  banks 
as  .^uch  into  the  mutual  :und  btLsiness. 
but  arsiued  only  that  if  the  banks  were 
to  compete  'he  ttround  rules  of  the  com- 
petition should  be  the  same — that  is.  tlie 
same  fabric  of  Federal  regulation  and 
law  shiould  apply  so  that  banks  and 
mutual  funds  could  compete  on  cciual 
terms. 

They  also  did  question  whether  this 
did  not  fly  in  the  face  of  the  intent  of 
Conijress  as  stated  in  the  Glass-SteaJtall 
Act  The  Gla.ss-SteasaU  Act  forbids  the 
banks  to  enter  'he  .securities  business 
and  what  would  be  done  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  let  no  one  be  mistaken, 
would  be  to  repeal  that  fundamental 
provision  of  Glass-Stcai;all  I  hasten  to 
add  that  the  abuses  v.hich  led  to  the 
iireat  depression  are  in  my  judsiment  no 
lonuer  valid  as  a  bar  to  the  entr>-  of  the 
banks  into  the  security  busine.ss,  nor 
have  I  opposed  that  provision  in  the  bill. 
I  simply  say  that  Senators  should  recog- 
nize, contrary  to  tiie  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  precisely 
what  we  are  doint;  I  would  also  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  wliat  the  Sena- 
tor referred  to  as  a  misinterpretation 
was  the  interpretation  as  declared  by  the 
court.  The  Senator  s  characterization  of 
It  as  a  misinterpretation  could  represent 
only  the  Senators  personal  view  as  a 
disagreement  .Mth  what  the  courts  have 
declared. 

The  Senator  then  said  what,  to  me,  is 
'.eiy  interesting  He  states  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  opposition  Is  that  banks 
\^ill  not  chan;e  a  sales  commission  and 
that  they  will  be  the  most  serious  threat 
to  the  continuation  of  the  risid.  hi^h- 
price  structure  of  the  mutual  fund  in- 
dustry ' 

If.  indeed,  this  is  true,  and  I  do  not 


contend  with  the  Senator  on  thLs  com- 
petitive a.'-pect,  then  I  would  conclude 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  SEC  and 
the  courts  must  be  empowered  to  deter- 
mine prices  in  this  industry.  The  new 
competition  of  the  banks  would  result  in 
additional  pre.ssure  to  create  the  proper 
price  structure  The  Senator  adds  to  my 
case  when  he  says  that  the  enactment  of 
the  r-rovision  in  the  bill  wlilch  he  spon- 
sored, v.lll,  for  the  fh-'t  time,  provide 
effei  tive  competition  directed  toward 
pushniK  down  the  heavy  costs  borne  by 
mutual  shareholders  for  puichasing 
their  ;h?res.  ' 

Indeed,  healthy  competition  is  uood  I 
do  not  believe  this  is  the  first  time  that 
there  has  been  competition  in  the 
mutual  fund  industry.  The  possibility  of 
choosms  between  over  300  funds  by  an 
;n".  estor,  to  me,  is  competition 

In  discussing  the  front-end  load  prob- 
lem, the  Senator  uses  such  words  as 
outiaseous."  a  system  of  extraction." 
and  other  such  terms  Then  he  noes  on 
to  say  that  the  customer  is  practically 
never  told  of  the  possibility  of  purchas- 
ini.'  a  vimilar  investment  for  a  lower 
cost  I  do  not  know  of  any  industry  in 
which  a  .salesman  is  required  to  tell  cus- 
tomers of  competing;  alttrnatives,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  is  foreian  to  our  whole 
maiketinii  system  and  that  if  it  were  re- 
quired, the  whole  system  would  break 
down  How  could  anyone  advertuse  his 
iirodacf  How  could  any  salesman  be  in- 
formed of  all  other  alternatives' 

The  Senator  then  suKcests  that  the 
ba-sic  argument  advanced  by  the  front - 
end  load  industry  for  permittinK  it^  con- 
tinuance :s  based  upon  a  phcjny  premise 
Phony  IS  a  pretty  stronK  word,  and  I 
sugpest  tl-.at  there  is  at  least  ,soiiie  merit 
to  what  ilie  industry  iuis  said  In  lon- 
nection  with  this  same  point,  he  -ays, 
referring  to  thf  front-end  load,  we  have 
[jermitted  it  to  continue  at  a  level  more 
than  adequate  to  finance  sales  forces.  '  I 
would  like  the  Senate  to  know  that  to  my 
knowledge,  no  factual  information  has 
been  made  available  which  would  pro- 
vide a  basis  on  'Ahich  to  make  this  tyi>e 
of  a  statement  Certainly,  none  was  pre- 
^t-ntetl  TO  our  committee  in  our  liearings, 
and  if  such  i  conomic  Information  is 
available.  I  Aould  ask  the  Senator  to 
supply  It  to  me  so  that  my  dfx-Lsion  on 
tins  would  be  based  on  all  the  informa- 
tion available 

I  believe  the  Senator  remarked  that 
there  are  presently  four  States  in  which 
contractual  plans  with  the  front-end 
load  are  not  iK-rmitted  to  be  sold: 
namely.  California,  Illinois.  Wi.sconsm, 
and  Ohio.  While  this  Is  true  with  resi)ect 
to  the  first  thrc^,  I  believe  my  colleague 
would  find  upon  more  recent  examina- 
tion that  a  nu.'iiber  of  companies  are  reg- 
isteied  m  Ohio  to  sell  ivpical  contrac- 
tual plans  under  the  Bond  Investment 
Act  of  that  State  and  that  contractual 
plans  are  actively  sold  in  Ohio  now.  It  is 
true  that  for  many  years  they  could  not 
be  sold  in  Ohio,  but  a  relatively  recent 
change  has  corrected  that  situation 
there. 

I  might  add  that  Ohio  is  not  the  only 
Stale  which  has  recently  made  it  jjossibie 
to  sell  front-end  load  contractual  plans 
wuhin  Its  borders  I  believe  careful  scru- 


rinv  of  this  matter  will  reveal  that  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years  two  other  States  have 
lollowcd  the  -same  path  as  Ohio  in  open- 
A\ii  their  doors  to  this  valuable  Invest - 
:i-,<'::t  medium:  namely.  Michigan  and 
Nt  w  Hampshire. 

The  second  point  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  yesterday  was 
to  allege  that  the  industry  justifies  the 
front-end  load  from  the  investor's  [Kunt 
of  V  lew  because  it  imposes  a  sort  of  dis- 
ciiMine  for  makinc  periodic  payments" 
No  one  from  the  industry  has  justified 
Its  existence  by  such  a  contention  to  iiu 
It  IS  an  interesting  thouuiht.  however — 
this  idea  of  self-disciplme  on  the  in- 
vestor's part 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Moss  I  mentioned  the  value  of  pay- 
ment persistency  to  the  investor  during 
his  remarks  on  this  subject  yesterday 
Wnile  approving  the  way  the  present 
front-end  load  encourages  salesmen  to 
urge  investors  to  keep  up  their  payments 
dunna  the  first  year,  he  expressed  iet;ret 
that  there  is  little  incentive  to  reculaniy 
of  I'avments  thereafter  and  iwinted  out 
the  desirability  of  the  habit  of  recular 
investin;.;  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr  Moss 
(...-.agrees  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  on  whether  an  incentive  to 
payment  regularity  is  desirable  from  the 
investors  point  of  view  Yet  the  .'Senator 
tiom  New  Hampshire  said  I  find  myself 
m  aareement  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah's  analysis  of  this  bill. 

The  arL'ument  the  indu;try  has  made 
to  me  on  beh.alf  of  the  present  front-end 
load  is  that  without  it  there  would  be 
levver  .f  any  salesmen  in  some  firms  to 
teh  ;he  periodic  investor  about  the  con- 
tractual plan,  which  even  my  colleague 
Mr  Mossl  admits  is  "a  useful  means  for 
attracting  the  savings  c^f  .'-mall  investor- 
.nto  the  Nation's  equity  .securities  :nar- 
ket-s.  ■  FVw  if  any  .salesmen  would  keep 
on  brinmng  to  the  public  any  product  if 
they  had  to  wait  at  least  3  years  to  receiv  e 
the  bulk  ot  their  commi.ssion.  Tins  is  an 
idea  without  precedent  in  the  America!, 
i-conomy  for  just  that  reason.  Tlie  bene- 
fit of  the  front-end  load  to  the  customer 
is  simply  that  it  makes  it  possible  for  a 
salesman  to  tell  a  person  about  this 
means  of  investing — .something  the  tyi>i- 
cal  contractual  plan  investor  would 
otherwise  never  know  about  because  ol 
the  nece.ssary  limitations  uix)n  advertis- 
mt!  under  the  .securities  laws. 

The  Senator  quoted  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  a  statement  attributed  to 
a  i)erson  whom  he  refers  to  as  th.e  "i-'rin- 
cipal  lobbyist"  for  the  front-end  load  in- 
du-try  The  Senator  does  not  say  that  lie 
cnecKed  with  that  person  to  see  if  he 
were  quoted  accurately  nor  did  he  men- 
tion that  the  ijerson  personally  called  the 
committee  to  explain  and  apologize  for 
the  quote  that  appeared. 

Mr  President,  I  am  not  a  contentious 
individual.  I  do  not  like  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  contending  with  my  colkai;ues 
A  hom  I  enjoy  working  with  But  I  did 
feel  It  important  that  the  Record  be  com- 
plete on  these  imjxirtant  matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  asked  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr. 
MrlNTYREj  that  I  not  be  interrupted.  He 
iias  graciously  done  that,  and  now  I  am 
happy  to  attempt  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions the  Senator  may  wish  to  ask. 


Mr  McINT-yRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
".senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  had  asked  mc  to  refrain  from 
questioning  him  during  the  presentation 
of  his  excellent  speech.  Now.  I  do  wish  to 
isk  a  few  questions.  We  strive  here  to 
bring  to  the  mutual  fund  industry  what  I 
feel  IS  protection  for  its  ultimate  con- 
sumer, the  shareholder. 

Was  not  the  Senator  from  Utah  im- 
oicssed  during  the  hearin-is  when  the 
uniqueness  of  this  industry  became  ap- 
narenf  I  have  reference  to  the  relation- 
'hip  between  fund  and  the  advisory 
manaitement  corporation  where  there 
ue  coincident  directors  and  the  officers 
of  each  group  sit  down  at  the  table  and 
nrctend  to  bargain  over  the  question  of 
inanagement  fees.  Was  not  the  Senator 
impressed  with  that'.'  ^     v,     i^     o 

Mr  BENNETT.  My  friend  should  le- 
member  these  funds  vscre  established  in 
such  a  wav  that  the  fund  was  generally 
set  up  bv  "the  man  who  was  going  to  be 
the  manager.  The  bargaining  between 
the  directors  of  the  fund  and  the 
manager  is  done  by  the  independent 
directors,  not  those  others  who  might 
have  a  relationship  with  the  manager. 
That  is  why  the  independent  directors 

were  put  in  there.  ^     .  ^j 

Mr  McINTYRE.  By  -independent  di- 
rectors" does  the  Senator  mean  un- 
affiliated directors? 

Mr  BENNETT.  Unaffiliated  directors. 
Mr  McINTYRE.  Can  the  Senator  say 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  he 
thought  the  work  of  the  unaffiliated  di- 
rectors was  one  of  keen  management  and 
objectivity  in  the  determination  of  man- 
agemenf  fees'.-' 

Mr  BENNETT.  Let  me  say,  first,  that 
■1  categorical  answer  cannot  be  given  to 
•hat  question  because  it  would  be  going 
to  the  objectivity  and  sense  of  lespon- 
-ibility  of  each  man  who  accepts  the  ob- 
:mation  to  become  an  independent 
director.  ^      ^         .. 

Early  in  mv  remarks.  I  made  the  pomt 
'hat  I  felt  that  the  number  of  independ- 
ent directors  should  be  increased  to  60 
percent  of  the  board  so  they  would  have 
control  of  the  board  when  necessary.  But 
when  one  wishes  to  question  the  objec- 
tivity of  independent  directors  he  finds 
himself  faced  with  men  such  as  these 
men  The  first  name  on  my  list  is  former 
Vice  President  Nixon.  The  Senator  may 
r.ot    quite    agree    with    his    capabilities. 
Laughter. 1  Then,  there  is  Dr,  Vannevar 
Busch   Ambassador  Maxwell  Taylor.  Dr, 
■\rthur  Burns,  Allan  Dulles,  former  Sen- 
■uor    and  majority  leader  of  this  body. 
Scott    Lucas.    Representative    Emanuel 
Celllr  of  the  other  body.  Dr.  Grayson 
Kirk      of    Columbia    University,    Dean 
Chailes  Abbott.  Dean  Emeritus  Brooks, 
Sinclair  Weeks.  Jr,.  Fred  Lazarus,  Gen. 
Mark  Clark.  Charles  G,  Mortimar. 

I  must  say  to  my  friend  that  I  believe 
Tlie  organizational  structure  is  sound.  I 
believe  in  most  cases  the  men  invited  to 
serve  as  independent  directors  have  been 
men  of  responsibility.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  these  men  or  other  men  like  them 
tii.:aled  in  a  conspiracy  with  the  advi- 
sory  aroup  to  bilk  the  shareholders  of 

the   fund.  ^      „       .   , 

Mr     McINTYRE.    Does    the    Senator 

from  Utah  know  of  more  than  one  in- 


stance in  the  history  of  the  mutual  fund 
industry— as  we  heard  it  testified  to  in 
the  numerous  days  of  hearings— where 
the  unaffiliated  directors  took  a  posi- 
tion which  was  at  odds  with  the  interest 
of  the  directors? 

Mr  BENNETT,  The  Senator,  of  couise 
does  not  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  inner  workings  of  the  300  funds  so 
his  answer  must  be  that  I  do  not  know-  of 
even  one  instance,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
record  developed  by  the  heannus  would 
indicate  that  this  represents  a  wide- 
spread problem.  We  hire  an  auent  and 
he  does  us  a  good  job.  so  we  do  not  fiie 
him  just  for  the  sake  of  creating  the  il- 
lusion that  we  are  independent. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Who  hires  the  un- 
affiliated or  independent  directors'.'  How 
do  they  pet  their  jobs  on  the  mutual  fund 

board?  ,     ,„  ,  ,„. 

Mr    BENNETT.  They  are  selected  by 
the  other  directors,  but  they  have  to  be 
approved   by    the   shareholders.   In   the 
last  analysis,  under  our  corporate  sys- 
tem    the    shareholders    have    the    final 
power    and    responsibility    m    the    cor- 
poration. ^       .        „  , 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Well,  the  Senator  and 
I   know    that   the   approval    of    dOO.OOO 
shareholders   on   the   small   print   of    a 
small  proxy  statement  really   docs  not 
amount  to  any  intelligent  appraisal  by 
the  shareholders.  But  I  wanted  to  ask 
just  one  further  question,  although  I  be- 
lieve   the   Senator   from   Utah    has   the 
floor,  as  I  understand  it.  „,„,>,„ 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  v.iU  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT,  Docs  the  Senator  wi.sh 
to  talk  about  this  one  question?  Would 
he  defer  until  this  has  been  discussed. 
Mr   BROOKE,  I  want  to  say.  on  this 
one  question,  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  said  that  this  info>ma- 
tion  is  given  on  a  small  proxy  card   But 
when  the  names  of  the  independent  di- 
rectors are  sent  to  the  shareholders  for 
ratification  or  approval,  not  only  is  the 
name  of  the  director  listea,  but  all  in- 
formation   about   that    director    is    also 
listed  and  they  are  given  the  opportunit> 
to  look  into  the  qualifications  of  that  di- 
rector  before   they   send   in   their  card 
which   states   their   approval   or   disap- 
proval of  the  director. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  does  not 

deny  this  at  all.  , 

Mr    BROOKE.  This  is  full  disclosure. 
Mr  McINTYRE.  As  a  matter  of  com- 
mon experience,  the  Senator  and  I  know 
that    a    holder    of    five    shares    of    Axe 
Houghton   fund   does   not  look   at  that 
proxy  and  study  it  or  worry  about  who 
the  unaffiliated  director  is.  That  is  the 
point  I  want  to  make.  If  we  are  going  to 
hire    someone    to   watch    another    man, 
do  we  allow  the  man  who  is  going  to  be 
watched  to  do  the  hiring?  That  is  the 
situation. 

Mr  BENNETT,  Would  the  Senatoi 
suggest  an  alternative  to  still  preserve 
the  corporate  form?  Would  he  let  the 
SEC  select  the  independent  directors,  or 
are  we  going  to  let  the  President  nom- 
inate and  approve  them  on  the  floor  ol 
the  Senate? 

Mr  McINTYRE,  No.  We  will  try  o 
pass  a  bill  which  will  establish  a  formula 
and  a  standard  by  which  the  fees  aere-?d 


upon  between  the  two  groups  can  be 
tested  in  the  courts,  which  are  time- 
proved  as  the  final  tribunals  for  testing 
reasonableness  in  many  contexts, 

Mr  BENNETT,  The  Senator  from 
Utah  suggested  in  the  committee  that  the 
bill  before  us  contain  a  provision  which 
would  allow  the  courts  to  test  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  directors,  which  I 
think  more  nearly  meets  the  question 
the  Senator  raises:  taut,  instead,  the  bill 
wipes  out  the  responsibility  of  the  di- 
rectors and  allows  the  SEC  to  take  the 
whole  matter  of  fees,  first,  under  lUs  own 
.study  and  then,  later,  to  the  courts  so 
that"  no  matter  what  contract  the  direc- 
tors may  make  with  the  advi.sers.  the 
final  decision  will  be  made  either  by  the 
SEC  or  in  the  courts. 

To  me  this  completely  destroys  the 
corporaU^  concept.  We  might  as  well 
have  no  directors.  We  might  as  well  have 
one  man  who  says.  'I  have  organized 
a  mutual  fund.  Mr.  SEC.  and  will  you 
now  please  come  in  and  determine  what 
fee  I  should  pay  my  manager:  or.  if  nec- 
essarv  I  will  set  a  fee  in  which  the  ad- 
vi-seris  paid  one-half  of  1  percent,  know- 
ing that  vou  will  come  in  and  change  it. 

Mr  BROOKE,  Is  there  anything  in 
the  Senator's  amendment  which  will 
take  awav  from  the  shareholder  the  ngnt 
to  go  to' court  if  he  feels  that  he  has 
been  aggrieved  by  an  abusive  or  exces- 
sive fee? 

Mr  BENNETT.  The  Senator  i.s  le- 
fcrrim;  to  the  amendment  which  I  have 
at  the  desk  but  which  has  not  been  called 
up  and  may  not  be  called  up.  but  there  is 
nothing  in  that  amendment  which  wcu  d 
mevent  the  .shareholder  from  going  into 
court  on  any  action  of  the  directors  ex- 
cept this  one  particular,  new  bit  of  lav^ 
which  this  bill 


Mr  BROOKE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  does  not  take  away  li-on\\h^ 
shareholder  any  of  his  existing  rights? 

Mr  BENNETT.  It  would  take  none  of 
the  existing  rights  of  the  shareholder 
awav  We  simply  say— well.  I  do  not 
want  to  bring  the  amendment  up  at  this 

Mr.  BROOKE  No.  I  understand.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  What  is  actually  in 
the  proposed  amendment,  which  is  at 
the  desk,  is  a  reversion  back,  .so  far  as  i 
can  see.  w  the  very  same  test  with  which 
we  arc  confronted  today. 

Did  I  ask  the  Senator,  does  he  know 
how  many  shareholders'  suits  have  been 
brought  m  this  industry  which  have 
been  successful? 

Mr.  BEN^NETT,  So  far  as  I  know,  none 
has  been  successful. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  None.  And  why  > 
Mr  BENNETT.  Because  in  the  setup 
wilh  respect  to  the  management  fees- 
manv  of  which  have  been  filed— thcie 
has  been  no  prohibition  against  suits. 
But  in  eveiT  case,  the  court  has  de  e  - 
mined  that  on  the  basis  oi  the  infoi- 
mation  available,  the  fee  vvas  veasanable 
or  at  least  within  the  lav.^  In  othei 
words,  the  fees  have  always  been  detei- 
mincd  by   the  courts  to  be  within  the 

Mr    McINTYRE.  The  test  today,  un- 
de'r  the  law,  is  the  test  that  they  mus 
establish    m    a    suit    against    a    mutual 
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fund  for  what  they  hav-p  claimed  waa  an 
excessive  management  fee.  They  have 
to  prove  corporate  waste,  do  they  notT 

Mr  BENNETT  Corporate  waste  or 
gross  abuse  of  trust. 

Mr  McINTYRE  I  realize  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  not  a  member  of  '.he 
bar  but  I  will  leave  it  to  those  Senators 
who  are  members  of  the  bar  as  to  wtiat 
a  difflcuU  cntenon  this  is  to  n-\-  lo 
establish  corporate  waste 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  Is 
familiar  with  the  holding  by  the  Dela- 
ware Chancer>-  Court  In  Saxe  against 
Brady,  which  is  considered  a  leading 
case  mvolving  management  fees'* 

Mr.  BENNETT  The  Senator  has  al- 
ready established  the  fact  that  I  am 
not  an  expert  legal  witness,  so  my  an- 
swer is  No."  Tunning  to  my  ttood  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  who  is  a  lawTer.  he 
does  not  recognize  it. 

Mr  BROOKE  What  case  is  thaf 

MP.  McINTYRE.  Tlie  case  of  Saxe 
againjrt  Brady,  the  Delaware  Chancery 
Court  case  If  I  may.  I  should  like  to  read 
from  the  holding  of  the  court  In  the  lead- 
ing case  involving  management  fees. 

The  court  said 

.K  management  fee  ■  .f  -ne-half  uf  one  per- 
cent involvlni?  »2T80  000  was  not  by  Itself 
excessive. 

But  the  court  further  said : 

Under  the  cJcx:tnne  of  <orp<jrate  waste — 

The  standard  of  the  Bennett  amend- 
ment— 

the  compensation  received  must  be  so  in- 
adequate in  value  that  no  person  uf  ordinary 
sound  business  judgment  would  deem  l'. 
worth  what  the  curp<.'ratlon  hat  paid. 

That  Is  the  criteria  that  the  mutual 
fimd  shareholders  face  today. 

We  can  arKiie  about  this  all  night  long, 
but  I  have  rt-ferred  to  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  I  was  quite  impressed 
With  the  mique  character  that  grew  up 
in  the  industry-,  and  I  was  quite  per- 
turbed about  the  conflicts  of  interest 
which  seemed  to  be  rampant  in  this  dual 
setup  of  the  fund  versus  management 
corporation  advisers.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Senator,  yesterday,  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  my  talk,  but 
I  want  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  fur- 
ther tesUmony  revealed  in  the  iiearings; 
first,  that  we  found  this  peculiar  .suua- 
tion  that  involves,  as  I  say.  conflicts  of 
interest  in  determination  of  what  would 
be  considered  a  rea^^onable  manaKement 
fee  Then  the  testimony  brougiit  out. 
what  did  we  find  had  actually  occurred 
in  practice^ 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  yester- 
day I  pointed  out  the  dift'erence  between 
the  nonfund  client  and  what  he  is  pay- 
ing—this  Is  the  man  with  $4  or  $5  mil- 
lion, who  turns  it  over  to  an  adviser — 
and  the  Senator  will  remember  the  con- 
trast between  tlie  management  fee  for- 
mula, in  one  company  I  think  it  was  one 
twenty-fifth  of   1   percent 

Mr  BENNETT.  My  statement  today 
contains  a  reference  to  an  arransement 
from  one-tenth  of  1  percent  to  1.7  per- 
cent I  recognize  that  there  is  a  range 
and  there  are  many  perfectly  legitimate 
reasons  for  the  ditlerences. 

Mr  McINTYRE  Our  investigation,  as 
a  committee  of  the  Senate,  was  directed 


to  trv-  to  det«'rmlne  what  was  being  ac- 
tually charged  We  found  that  the  non- 
fund  clients  were  being  charged  less  The 
sophisticated  institution*  were  being 
charged  considerably  leas  than  what  Is 
beini:  chari-ed  t.xlay.  the  average  of 
which,  as  I  under.stand  It.  is  0  48  percent. 
The  Senator  will  remember  I  made  the 
point  that  this  Industry  has  grown  l.ke 
Topsy.  from  a  S400  million  ind.istry  back 
m  1937  or  19:i8.  to  an  Industry  hold.ng 
$45  billion  In  assets  today 

We  found,  as  a  matter  uf  convincing 
testimony,  that  the  costs  of  these  mutual 
funds  went  up  m  .i  much  le.sser  rate  than 
the  actual  assets  of  the  fund  went  up. 
a:;d  we  found  that  the  icsultlng  econ- 
omies had  not  been  passed  on  to  the 
mutual  fund  holders. 

It  IS  because  the  Senator  made  icf- 
crence  to  it  that  I  would  like  to  streak 
for  a  moment  about  the  little  episode 
(tl  the  dart  board  It  was  never  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  indicate  to  the  Si/nator  fiora 
L'tah  or  to  anyone  else  that  that  Is  the 
m&iAiier  tn  which  a  person  should  select 
his  portfolio  of  stocks  We  were  simply 
tryms  to  Met  to  the  root  of  whether  or  not 
these  fees  are  in  fact  excessive  We  found 
in  a  nslnii  market,  such  as  we  have  liad 
for  the  pa.st  two  decades,  that  this  tact  is 
probative  of  and  tends  to  undermine, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  hi«h  fees  and 
commissions  the  industry  has  been 
charging  the  shareholders  for  the  past 
20  vears 

Mr  BENNETT.  First.  I  would  like  to 
.say  that  the  Senator  m  choosing  to  dis- 
cuss Dreyfus  chose  one  of  only  two  firms 
of  the  largest  i;5  that  has  not  reduced  its 
management  fee  as  it  has  !.;rown  Then 
discussm-'  the  dart  theory";  to  the 
Senator  tr  >ir.  l'tah.  it  is  that  anybody  is 
a  fool  who  would  pay  a  mutual  fund 
an>-tlmig.  because  all  he  needed  to  do 
was  to  take  a  dart,  throw  it  at  a  board, 
and  he  would  v.'et  the  same  result.  That 
IS  the  impression  the  Senator's  statement 
mjKle  on  me 

Mr  McINTYRE  The  Senator  was 
tht-re  the  day  I  made  the  statement  I 
.pe.iScally  indicated  I  did  not  advise 
people  lo  select  their  stocks  that  way. 
All  I  wae  sayins  was  that  ;n  the  last  20 
yeais  one  could  not  miss. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Then  why  pay  any- 
body money  to  acivise  one  ' 

The  Senator  talks  about  conflict  of 
interest  If  there  is  a  mutual  fund  with 
an  in-house  adviser,  an  officer  of  the 
conioration.  and  a  contract  is  made 
with  him  by  the  directors  to  pay  him  one- 
half  of  1  percent  in-house.  is  there  any 
conflict  of  inleresf 

Mr  McINTYRE  The  Senator  speaks 
of  an  internally  niana».:ed  fund? 

Mr  BENNETT  .\n  internally  managed 
fund  They  name.  say.  an  executive  vice 
president  and  :=ay  to  him.  "We  will  pay 
you  one- half  of  1  percent  as  a  fee  to 
manage  the  assets  of  this  corporation," 
Would  that  bt'  a  conflict  of  interest^ 

Mr  MelN'IYRE  I  would  .say  there 
would  be  no  confhct  uf  interest.  The  ones 
I  .saw  were  between  the  external  ad- 
visory corporation  and  the  fund,  but  I 
know  of  no  such  instances  as  the  Senator 
has  relateil 

Mr  BEINNETT  I  know  of  none,  either. 


vet  Massachusetts  Investors  Trust  to 
which  you  referred  is  Internally  man- 
aged and  pays  what  some  may  consider 
exorbitant  salaries  for  management.  I 
only  make  the  point  that  the  effect  on 
the  sliareholders  is  the  same.  TJie  deci- 
.sion  is  made  by  the  directors  to  \»y  a 
fee  to  the  manager  of  the  fund.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  straining  a  little  bit  when 
tie  says  it  becomes  a  conflict  of  interest 
when  they  make  a  contract  with  a  re- 
lated company  to  do  the  same  thlim. 
rather  than  .say,  Come  on  over  and  we 
will  make  you  an  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  pay  you  the  same  fee." 

Mr  McINTYRE  We  must  boar  in  mind 
what  the  obh-iation  of  the  president  of 
the  fund  is  Is  he  thinking  in  terms  of 
what  the  advisory  management  Is  fioinn 
to  do.  or  is  he  thinking  m  terms  of  the 
fund  and  the  shareholder?  That  is  w  here 
the  conflict  of  interest  comes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  he  is  thinking 
of  th^  .shareholders,  because,  probably, 
while  this  may  never  have  liappened,  it 
can  happen  The  .shareholders'  holdings 
can  be  disposed  of.  and  people  can  move 
out  of  his  fund.  Witliout  notice,  the 
.shareholders  can  i;et  the  value  of  their 
iiuestment  by  tummg  in  their  stock 
and  move  over  to  another  fund. 

T!ie  Senator  from  New  Jersey  1  Mr. 
Ca.se  1  has  been  patiently  tr.\ing  to  pet 
mv  attention  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
really  want  .some  education,  if  I  may  t;f"t 
it.  from  my  two  colleagues  who  have  v-one 
into  tins  matter  so  deeply. 

i-Yankly.  I  am  \ery  su:-prised  by  the 
wording  of  the  Delaware  chancery  case 
tiiat  the  Senator  cited.  It  had  been  my 
impression  that  in  situations  where  con- 
trol de  facto  existed,  as  well  as  complete 
legal  control,  the  courts  would  Impose  a 
trust  relationship  in  dealings  between,  in 
this  case,  the  Investment  company  and 
the  sponsor,  and  that  one  did  not  have  to 
show  Liross  fraud  or  uross  negligence  or 
mismanacement  of  a  pross  character,  but 
that  if  anyone  showed  a  confilctinR  posi- 
tion, he  could  set  recovery.  I  would  be 
surprised  if  this  case  is  typical  and  if  this 
principle  is  supported  in  the  legal  deci- 
sions of  our  courts.  I  would  like  to  have 
that  matter  clarified,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  I  think  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  thinking  about  is 
the  normal  fiduciary  relationship  that 
exists  in  the  normal  type  of  coi-porate  ar- 
rangement but  m  this  insuncc  the  de- 
vice of  separate  management  is  desi.^ned 
to  evade  I'ne  fiduciary  duty. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  .see  how  it  can  if. 
in  fact,  there  is  common  control  It 
should  always  be  competent  for  a  stock- 
holder in  an  investment  company  to  siiow 
that  any  company  with  which  the  in- 
vestment company  has  business  relations 
is  in  fact  a  controlling  company  or  is 
under  common  control  so  that  a  trust  re- 
lationship should  be  imposed  and  en- 
forced. Am  I  not  right  about  this  as  a 
legal  matter? 

Mr.  McINT^'RE  As  I  underst-and  it. 
the  device  of  the  separate  management 
corporation  is  set  up  for  the  specific  i^ur- 
pose  of  avoiding  the  fiduciary  relation- 
ship which  would  exist  with  the  fund 
alone  as  an  internally  managed  fund. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  cannot  imagine  any  case 


in  which  the  facts  actually  involved 
either  a  common  control  or  control  by 
the  sponsonng  company,  management 
company,  service  company,  or  what  you 
will,  with  the  investment  company,  in 
which  the  courts  would  not  hold  that  a 
trust  relationship  existed  if  control  did 
in  fact  exi.st  The  courts  are  not  stupid 
and  would  be  able  to  see  through  any 
such  arrangement  if  that  were  the  kind 
of  control  which  in  fact  existed.  I  would 
like  to  be  assured  as  to  the  alertness  of 
the  courts  in  this  matter. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me.  I  would  like  to 
reply  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr   CASE.  I  am  after  Information. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
courts  should  not  be  condemned  for  their 
holdings  because  it  is  written  into  the 
law  that  there  must  be  corporate  waste 
or   in  other  words,  gross  misconduct. 

Di>es  the  Senator  believe  or  under- 
stand that  any  other  trust  relationship 
would  have  to  show  such  a  test? 

Mr  CASE.  I  do  not  think  that  one 
would,  either. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  is  in  the  law. 
Mr    CASE.  •Wliich  law? 
Mr.     SPARKMAN.    The    Investment 
Company  .Act  of   1940. 

Mr.  CASE.  When  I  was  a  vei-y  young 
man  I  tried  to  practice  In  the  courts, 
but  that  law  was  passed  after  I  stopped 
that  i)ractice.  It  was  the  last  of  a  series 
of  acts  which  were  beneficial,  but,  I  must 
.say.  often  to  the  company  itself  rather 
than  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly,  lawyers 
and  accountants  differ.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  good  law. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trving  to  remedy. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  trying  to  set 
up  a  trust  relationship,  which  the  courts 
will  enforce. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  they  can. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  are  limited  by 

law. 

Mr.  CASE.  They  cannot  be  stopped. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

the  floor.  ^   ^         , . 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  answer  the  point  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  I  think,  since  the 
Saxe  case  has  been  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  we  ought  to 
know  what  test  was  applied  by  the  Court 
m  the  Saxe  against  Brady  case.  It  was 
not  .iust  pross  abuse  or  pro.ss  misconduct. 
The  Court  said: 

When  the  sUJCkholders  ratify  a  transaction. 
the  interested  parties  are  relieved  of  the  bur- 
den of  provihK  the  fairness  of  the  transac- 
tion The  burden  then  falls  on  the  objecting 
stockholders  to  convince  the  court  that  no 
person  of  ordinarv.  sound  business  judgment 
would  be  expected  to  entertain  the  view  that 
the  consideration  was  a  fair  exchange  for  the 
vulue  which  was  given 


If  that  is  the  test  that  was  applied  by 
this  court,  that  certainly  Is  not  the  test 
of  gross  abuse  or  gross  misconduct,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
lias  pointed  out.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  the  law  as  stated  does  men- 
tion tzross  misconduct  and  gross  abuse. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  the  only  stand- 


ard laid  down  in  the  Investment  Com- 

'^^Mr  CASE.  But  does  that  apply  where 
vou  have  a  trust  relationship  Involving 
the  investment  company,  or  the  ser\'ice 
company  or  companies  under  common 
control,  or  is  that  just  a  test  to  be  ap- 
plied in  a  stockholder  suit  against  direc- 
tors generally?  ,  i„ij 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  only  test  laid 
down  here  Is  the  one  which  I  have  men- 

^'°M?CASE.  I  know,  but  it  is  a  situation 
of  common  control,  so  that  a  trust  is 
ordinarily  created.  „  ,h-.t 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  ruling  in  the  leading  case,  the  Dela- 
ware case,  is  to  that  effect. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  decision  in  the  case  ot 
Sidney  Saxe  and  Harriet  K.  Saxe  v.  Wil- 
mmG.  Brady,  Jr..  et  al..  184  Atlantic 
(2d) 602.  Then  we  can  all  read  it  in  tne 

There  being  no  objection,  the  decision 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SIDNEY  SAXE  AND  HARRIET  K.  SAXE.  ^^^^^^^t' 

V    WILLIAM  G.  Bradt,  Jr..  HUGH  \V.  Long. 

THOMAS    F.     CUALKER,     CL.ARE.NCE    J.     REESE. 

John    S.    Tilney.    Donald    L.    Kemmerer. 

FUNDAMENTAL  lN\'ESTORS.  INC.  "^'^»J^^ 
LONG  AND  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED.  MORRIS 
M  TOWNSEND  AND  TOWNSEND  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA  AND  INVESTORS  MANAGEMENT 
COMPANY.  JULIAN  K.  ROOSEVELT.  T.  KEN- 
NEDY STEVENSON.  ROGER  TUCKERMAN.  WIL- 
LIAM H.  LOUGH.  S.  W.  SMITH,  HOWARD  C. 
SHEPERD  AND  WILLIAM  M.  SPENCER.  DE- 
FENDANTS 

I  Court  Of  Chancery  of  Delaware.  New  Cusilc 
Sept.  10.  1962.  Rearcument  Denied  Sept 
24,  19621 

Action  bv  shareholders  in  open-end  in- 
vestment c6mpany  against  company's  direc- 
tors its  investment  adviser,  and  the  parent 
company  of  Its  investment  adviser.  The  Court 
of  Chancerv,  Seitz,  Chancellor,  held  tliat  pay- 
ment by  op"en-end  investment  company,  pur- 
suant to  contract  with  lis  investment  ad- 
viser, of  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  ol  one 
per  cent  of  aver..ge  daily  net  assets  of  the 
fund  was  reasonable  percentage  under  .lU 
circumstances,  and  the  dollar  amount,  being 
$2,780,000.  was  not  by  itself  excessive 
Complaint  dismissed. 

1  corporations  C=312(7)  :  Waste  of  corpo- 
rate assets  may  not  be  ratified  without 
unanimous  stockholder  consent. 

2  Banks  and  Banking  C=314;  Evidence  by 
shareholders  of  investment  company,  suing 
directors  of  company,  its  investment  ..dvifcr 
and  parent  corporation  of  investment  adviser, 
failed  to  show  that  allocation  ot  expenses 
between  investment  adviser  and  i:.-  parent 
corporation  resulted  m  material  misrepre- 
sentation of  investment  advisers  profit  ..s 
shown  on  investment  company's  proxy  state- 
ment which  was  claimed  to  be  so  nus:eadins 
as  to  nullify  shareholders'  ratification  oi  in- 
vestment adviser's  contract 

3  corporations  C=316(4i:  When  stock- 
holders ratifv  transaction  Interested  parties 
are  relieved  of  burden  of  proving  fairness  ot 
transaction  and  burden  falls  on  objecting 
stockholders  to  convince  court  that  no  per- 
son of  ordinarv.  sound  business  judgment 
would  be  expected  to  entertain  Mew  tnat  con- 
sideration was  fair  cxchanL'e  for  value  which 

was  given. 

4  Corporations  C=312i7):  Where  waste  ol 
corporate  assets  is  alleged,  the  court,  not- 
withstanding independent  stockholder  r.-iti- 
flcation.  must  examine  facts  of  situation,  but 
its  examination  i.;  limited  to  discovering 
whether  corporation  has  received  considera- 


tion so  inadequate  in  value  that  no  person 
of  ordinarv.  sound  business  Judgment  would 
deem  it  worth  what  corporation  has  paid, 
and  if  It  can  be  said  that  ordinary  business- 
men might  differ  on  sufficiency  ol  terms  then 
court  must  validate  transaction. 

5.  Banks  and  Banking  C=314;  Shareholders 
of  open-end  investment  company  who 
claimed  that  compensation  paid  under  in- 
vestment advisory  contract  was  legally  ex- 
cessive had  risk  of  non-persuasion. 

C  Evidence  C=-i!2(  1 )  :  It  is  a  matter  ol  com- 
mon knowledge  thai  compensation  lor  ad- 
visory service.^  m  mutual  lund  industry  is 
paid  on  percentage  basis. 

7   Banks  and  Banking  C=^'.n4;  Payment  by 
open-end  investment  company,  pursuant  vo 
contract   with   its  investment   adviser,  of  an 
amount   equal   to   one-half   of   one   per   cent 
of  averas-'e  dailv  net  assets  of  fund  was  not 
unreasonable   percentage   under    all   circum- 
stances  and  the  dollar  amount,  being  $2,780,- 
UOO    was   not  bv  itsell   excessive    Investment 
Companv  Act  of  1940.  §§   1  et  seq  .  15.  47ia), 
15  US    CA     ■-«   «Oa-l   et  seq..  80a-15.  bOa-4b 
8    Banks  and  Banking  C=-314:   Inve^mcnt 
iidvisorv  companv  under  contract  to  provKlo 
mvesnnent    advice    to    investment    company 
was  entitled  to  make  prohl  aside  from  s.UariM 
paid  to  executive  personnel. 

Ernest  S.  Wilson.  Jr.  Wilmington,  and 
Stanley  L.  Kaufman,  Irwin  M.  Taylor  and 
Shcphard  S.  Miller,  of  Kaufman.  Taylor  & 
Kimmel  New  York  City,  for  plamtitls. 

Robert  H.  Richards,  Jr  ,  of  Richards.  Lay- 
ton  ^:  Finger.  Wlhnlngton.  and  Alfred 
Jaret/kl.  Jr..  and  Mar\-in  Schwartz,  of  Sul- 
livan &  Cromwell.  New  York  City,  for  defend- 
ants Fundamenuil  Investors.  Inc  ,  Reese, 
Stevenson.  Lough  and  Spencer. 

Richard  F.  Corroon.  of  Berl.  Potter  ^ 
i^nderson.  Wilmington,  and  Milton  Pollack 
and  Paul  Baris.  New  York  City,  lor  defend- 
ants Hugh  W.  Long  &:  Co  .  Inc.,  Investors 
Management  Co  .  Brady.  Long  and  Chalker. 
Tlie  other  deiendants  are  not  before  tne 
court. 

.Seitz.  Chancellor. 

Plaintifls  became  investors  in  3952  in 
Fundamental  Investors,  lac.  i  Fund'  i  .  a 
Dela\\are  corporation  registered  as  an  open- 
end  investment  company  under  the  provl- 
.■^lons  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  ol  1940 
Tliey  have  brought  this  action  on  its  behali 
against  its  directors,  investment  adviser  and 
parent  of  its  investment  adviser. 

Plaintilfs  charge  that  the  loes  paid  to 
Fund's  investment  adviser  purstiant  to  a  con- 
tract wherebv  the  latter  receives  annually  a.n 
amount  equal  to  ■,  of  V  of  the  average 
dailv  net  asseus  of  the  Fund  are  -unreason- 
able, excessive  and  an  illegal  waste  and 
spoliation  ol  the  Fund's  assets  '.  The  payment 
of  the  lees  and  annual  renewal  of  the  con- 
tract are  s.ud  to  have  resulted  from  breaches 
of  fiduci.ary  duty  by  \he  uidividual  defend- 
ants in  this  suit. 

The  corporate  deiendants.  Investment 
Manacrenient  Company  i  TMC")  and  Hugh 
W.  Long  and  Company,  Incorporated  I'Long 
Inc  "I  .  are  ch:.reed  v.ith  having  colluded  with 
the  individual  defendants  m  negotiating  the 
advisorv  contract  and  having  shared  in  the 
unlawful  prohts  thereby  derived,  IMC  is  the 
investment  adviser  of  the  Fund  and  Long  Inc. 
its  principal  underwriter. 

The  advisorv  relationship  'oetween  the 
Fund  and  IMC  arose  in  1939  i  Fund  was  orga- 
nii-ed  m  1933)  and  has  continued  since  that 
time  In  1941.  Lone  Inc,  became  the  under- 
writer Ol  Fund's  shares,  and  that  relation- 
ship also  has  remained  unbroken.  In  lOoO. 
Long.  Inc.  acquired  part  ownership  ol  IMC, 
Bv  further  acquisition  ot  IMC  s  shares.  IMC 
became  bv  1954  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Long  Inc'  Tnerelore.  at  all  times  relevant  to 
this  controversv  (plaintiffs  have  limited  their 
claims  to  lees  paid  in  the  period  1955-1960i 
Long  Inc  has  been  the  tinderwriter  of  the 
Fund  and  IMC.  its  wholly-owned  subsidiary. 
the  investment  adviser. 
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Th«  relationships  which  Lon^  Inc  and  IMC 
perfected  wlih  Fund  have  been  dapUcated  tn 
every  malertal  respect  wuh  two  other  tnntual 
funds.  DlverstBed  Investment  Pund.  Ine 
(•  DIP"i  and  Dtverslfied  Growth  Stock  I^nd. 
Inc  i  DG3F"l  The  advisory  rontr»ct  with 
these  two  funds  was  acquired  by  IMC  In  1B64 
at  the  s*me  -i  »f  I'"-  rale  B4^fh  '.he»e  funds 
however  are  (xjnslderably  smaller  In  net  asMrt 
value  and  the  fees  earned  under  the  ron- 
tr;nts  have  consequently  been  less  Ttie  per- 
sons who  serve  a»  directors  and  offloers  "f 
Fund  serve  In  the  same  capacity  with  DIF 
and  DOSF  Also,  .-tny  Investor  in  Fund.  DTF. 
i<r  DCfSP  has  '.he  privilege  of  e«ch»Dglng  hto 
investment  in  the  shares  of  that  fund  for  the 
shares  of  one  of  the  ot.*iers 

In  1900.  IXIC  and  Long  Inc  organleed  a 
fourth  fund  known  as  Wes'-mlnlsler  Fund 
Inc  ("WF")  for  certain  sriecUIized  invest- 
ment piuposes  The  advisory  fee  is  charged 
at  the  same  ',  of  r;  rale  Investors  In  WF 
A  considerably  smaller  fund  <  mnot  nonvert 
their  sbarea  into  those  >f  one  "f  the  three 
other  funds 

The  structure  'f  F^-nrt  ts  sn  :nve<tmcnt 
conrpaiiv  and  the  temis  .f  the  Hdvtsorv  c<->n- 
trart  between  Fund  nncl  IMC  complied  in 
everv  wav  with  the  fLirmftl  reqtUsltes  ff  the 
Investment  Cumpany  .\ct  It  Is  conceded  by 
plaintiffs  that  only  totir  of  -he  -en  d1rect<^)rs 
(,f  Fund  are  '  afflllaled  '  directors  within  the 
langtUMSe  "f  §15  <f  the  .let  15  C  S  C  A. 
;  80a- 15  At  least  three  .-f  these  directors 
have  a  substantial  stock  interest  m  l-ont; 
Inc  =1  publicly-held  corporation  The  con- 
tract Itself  containing  both  'he  compensation 
arrangement  and  certain  provisions  whose  in- 
clusion was  required  bv  .aw  was  approved  by 
Ftinds  stockholders  in  .March  ;^54  .At  that 
time  99  3  n  of  the  shares  ic:iij.i:y  VL'tum 
voted  in  favor  <>f  the  contract  Thereafter. 
Fund's  stockholders  receive<l  periodic  reports 
which  disclosed  both  the  rate  iind  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  fee  for  the  particular  year. 

In  .April  1960  the  contract  was  submitted 
.a«ain  to  the  stc^KhulUers  for  their  approval. 
The  accompunvin?  pr'xy  statement  disclosed 
the  pendency  ind  natvire  "f  'he  present  iltl- 
Kiiilcn  It  dliii  disclosed  the  attiMatlons  of 
Funds  directors,  the  relatioiuship  between 
IMC  and  IxinK  Inc  .  and  the  prohtj  of  the 
IMC-Long  Inc  combined  enterprise  as  well 
as  the  rate  and  dollar  amount  of  the  advisory 
lee  Of  the  76'-  of  Funds  shares  p.irtlcipai- 
ing  in  the  \ote.  09  1-  ratified  and  approved 
continuance  •:  the  contractual  arrangement 
theretofore  existing. 

Plaintiffs  fiay  that  'formal"  compliance 
with  the  Act  and  "formal  '  ratification  do  not 
bar  plaintiffs'  right  to  reco'.er  in  F\ind's  be- 
half Plaintiffs  attack  each  of  ihe  many  fac- 
tors which  defendants  contend  will  insulate 
them  from  liabl'lty  Thus,  plaintiffs  say 
either  the  ^o-called  •  non-affiliaicd  "  directors 
were  in  fact  dominated  by  the  tnterested  di- 
rectors, or.  If  they  were  not  so  dominated, 
they  failed  .iffirmatively  to  protect  Ftind  s 
pecuniary  interest  by  passively  renewing  the 
annual  contract  Plaitities  argue  that  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  cast  a  distinct  burden 
on  the  non-ufaiiated  directors  to  exercise 
vigilance  in  Funds  behalf. 

IMC  and  the  affiliated  directors  are  said 
to  have  acted  selfishly  and  in  their  own  In- 
terest without  regard  for  the  Fund  to  which 
they  all  owed  a  riauciary  s  loyalty  They  .ire 
said  to  have  manipulated  the  uonafliliated 
directors  to  their  own  ends  either  by  direct 
control  or  by  use  of  misleading  or  incomplete 
information  It  is  claimed  that  Long  Inc  par- 
ticipated m  the  alleged  wrongs 

HI  Plniiily.  plaintitTs  challenge  the  valid- 
ity of  the  purported  ratiflcallon  m  April  1960 
Plaintiffs  correctly  ftate  the  well-settled  rule 
to  be  that  a  waste  of  corporate  assets  i.-i  in- 
capable of  ratlflcation  without  unanimous 
stockholder  consent  Whether  a  waste  of  as- 
sets Is  present  here  .s  of  course  the  very  i.s.sue 
for  decision 

Plaintiffs  also  say  that  rauficatlon  was  m- 


effsctlv«   for  another   reason     In   effect   they 

argue  that  the  Information  submitted  to  the 
stocUnokders  in  the  l»ao  proxy  statement 
did  not  fully  set  forth  «U1  U»«  material  fACt« 
PlalnUlIs  point  to  a  plethora  of  factual  mate- 
rlaJ  which  Lhey  r<mtend.  if  presented  to  the 
stockholders  wf.uld  have  fn.ibled  them  ric- 
'-trrately  to  a-uess  the  rnertts  of  a  continued 
contmrtual  relaUon  with  OtC  Failure  to 
supply  this  mf  >rniaUon  they  say  v1tlat«s  the 
efTe<-t  of  the  ratification. 

I  think  It  can  fairly  be  said  tt^at  the  cen- 
tral lasue  to  be  decided  Is  whether  the  fees 
paid  to  IMC  under  the  advi«f>ry  contract  were 
■  legally  excessive  "  or  not  C'f  Melselman  v. 
Eberstadt  Del  Ch  i  .  170  A 'Jd  7'iO  Plaintiffs 
do  not  contend  that  there  Is  nny  I'ther  ground 
ffTT  lialMlltv 

In  thU  typ«  of  cuj^  a  court  first  Icwks  U-> 
•.he  nature  f  'Me  director  action  riiere  Is 
no  allegaHon  i«r  proof  of  actual  imud  i>n  'he 
part  of  any  -jf  the  directors,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  defendanu  No  i-ause  of  iwtlon  li  tui- 
serted  based  "n  the  provisions  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  Pl:ilntlff8'  case  therefore 
rests  on  the  charge  that  certain  of  the  de- 
fendanu  were  llleeally  benetlted  hv  the 
continuance  i  t  the  advisory  contract  and  that 
these  parties  by  various  means  obtained  ap- 
proval of  the  contract  by  the  noc-afllliated 
directors  who  under  federal  law  were  obli- 
gated to  guard  the  Ftinds  interest  ag.u:L.st 
anv  such  abuse. 

Assuming  without  deciding  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  nonafHliated  directors  In  approv- 
ing the  m.inagement  contract  must  be  con- 
sidered .uS  the  action  of  an  interested  board 
what  13  the  effect  here  of  the  purported 
.stockholders'  ratification'' 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  there  was  no  v.ilid 
rautlcatlon  because  the  informauon  submit- 
ted to  the  stocfcholders  In  the  1960  proxy 
statement  waa  incomplete  and  misleading. 
They  argue  that  the  omissions  were  of  such 
a,  nature  that  the  court  mu.si  disregard  the 
vote  of  the  stockholders  and  leave  the  bur- 
den >f  proof  of  fairness  upon  the  defend- 
ants. In  making  such  contention  plaintilTs 
have  proceeded  oa  the  tacit  premise  that 
ratification  is  applicable  either  to  all  of  their 
claims  or  none.  Hie  court  adopts  the  same 
approach 

J I  Plaintiff's  principal  objection  to  the 
pnjxy  statement  is  that  It  failed  to  reveal 
the  extent  of  the  prohls  being  made  by  IMC 
under  ita  advisory  contracts  wit.*i  the  K-roup 
uf  rui'.ds  that  :t  managed  ITierefore  ;t  is 
said,  tne  stockholders  of  I-Mnd  were  unable 
to  determine  tfie  cost  t^i  IMC  of  providing 
adwsory  services.  Hie  :>roxy  statement  d.ies 
III  fact  .  onuiin  the  profit  hgure  of  IMC  for 
the  year  1959  as  it  appears  on  IMC's  b<>oKs. 
.AppiireiiUy  what  plaintiffs  are  contending  is 
that  bv  an  improper  ailocauon  of  part  of  tae 
expenses  of  Ixjng  Inc  to  IMC.  IMC  was  able 
to  understate  the  true  amount  of  its  profits. 
The  dispute  witn  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  profit  figures  anses  in  the  following 
manner  Prior  to  t.'ie  .  on.soiidation  of  Long 
Inc  and  IMC  In  1954.  separate  financial  rec- 
ords were  maintained  bv  l-ong  Inc  and  IMC. 
This  same  system  of  sepaj-ate  re<.x>rds  was 
mamtiined  even  after  Long  Inc  purchased 
the  balance  of  the  outstanding  shares  of 
IMC  It  a[>pear3  that  no  effort  was  made  at 
that  tune  to  re-examine  the  existing  alloca- 
tions of  expenditures  exf)ected  to  be  incurred 
on  behalf  of  the  combined  en'jerpri-se  Since 
in.uiagement  considered  itself  to  be  dealing 
with  a  single  enterprise  encompassing  both 
IMC  and  Umg  Inc..  financial  reports  were 
thereafter  :».ued  on  a  consolidated  basis 
alone.  Thus,  alter  1954,  no  balance  sheet  or 
profit  and  loss  statement  was  prepiued  which 
rt'tlecU'd  the  accounts  solely  (■!  IMC  Defend- 
ants c  >nlend  that  before  1959.  the  Board  of 
IMC  never  nad  occasion  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  the  expense  allot-ations  which  ex- 
isted at  the  Ume  of   *he  coiwoUdation 

In  the  early  part  of  December  1959.  I/ong 
Inc  s   management   rece.ved   word    that   the 


.SEC  might  soon  require  that  proxy  state- 
ments sent  to  investors  in  mutual  funds 
ontam  both  the  balance  sheet  and  profit 
and  1  jss  statement  of  the  advisory  organiza- 
tion Consequently,  according  to  defendants, 
a  job  analysis"  was  made  In  order  to  deter- 
mine what  i>art  of  the  salaries  theretofore 
paid  exclusively  by  I^ong  Inc  were  allocable 
to  IMC  as  a  cf«t  of  the  advisory  function 
Tlie  same  process  was  carried  out  with  regard 
to  n-m-salary  expenditures  Ultimately  the 
amount  allocated  at  the  end  of  1959  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  tlie  rumored  S  E.  C.  re- 
(|uirement  was  IB180UO 

When  the  proxy  statement  for  the  April 
21  1960  suvkholders'  meeting  was  prepared. 
It  was  approved  by  Fund's  board,  subject  to 
anv  altereUons  rr  additions  requested  by  the 
S  E  C.  Thereafter,  the  S  E.  C.  required  the 
inclusion,  inter  alia.  (  f  a  statement  of  IMC's 
net  proftt.s  The  Commission  Imposed  no  re- 
quirement with  regard  to  a  disclosure  of 
IMC  s  profit  and  loss  statement. 

PlalnU-Ts  argue  that  the  profit  figure  of 
»663.410  for  1959  stated  In  the  proxy  Ktate- 
ment  constituted  a  material  misrepresenta- 
:•  n  They  contend  that  the  allcx-atlon  of 
tBlBOOO  to  IMC  at  the  end  of  1959  and  a 
turther  allocaUon  of  H60  416  as  part  of  the 
.  xpenscs  of  the  so-called  '  Share  Accumu- 
;rt-.,ion  Accijunt  "  were  improper  and  that  the 
pr  lits  of  IMC  should  be  increased  by  these 
amounts. 

Assuming  that  the  profits  of  IMC  were  a 
material  factor  in  the  stockholders'  decision 
to  ratify  the  contract,  was  there  in  fact  a 
Misrepresentation''  It  is  conceded  that  the 
<i.itemfnt  of  profits  v.ere  accurate  if  the  al- 
locations of  expenses  to  IMC  were  proper 
I  turn  first  to  the  allocation  of  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Share  Accumulation  Account 
to  IMC  This  ■  .Account  '  provides  a  systemauc 
method  by  which  investors  may  purchas.i' 
shares  of  the  Fund  Hie  investor  appoints 
the  First  National  Bank  cf  Jersey  City  as  his 
aeent  to  receive  sums  from  him  for  the  pur- 
t  hase  of  shares,  to  receive  dividends,  and 
to  reinvest  the  proceeds  The  expenses  of  the 
custodian  are  charged  to  the  Fund,  but  the 
(vpenditure  is  borne  by  the  Long  Inc -IMC 
lombined  enterprise  Since  1954.  the  whole  c  i 
the  cost  has.  in  the  first  instance,  licen 
cliarged  to  IMC.  though  20":  was  -ubse- 
tiuentlv  allocated  to  Long  Inc  Plaintiffs  con- 
tend li)  that  IMC  was  not  obligated  to  p.iy 
this  amount  under  its  advisory  contract  and 
i2i  that  the  .^hare  .Accumulation  Account 
relates  wholly  to  the  underwriting  aspect  cf 
t.-.e  mutual  fund  bus.i.ess.  and  therefore  IMC 
could  not  properly  be  charged  wita  any  part 
cf  the  expanse  "hi-.i^,  these  CMpenses  were; 
removed  by  plaintiffs'  accountant  from  liis 
computation  of  IMC's  overall  pro.'it. 

I  find  that  with  resnrct  to  this  e-<pent-e  the 
court  cannot  permit  plaint. ff's  re-comput.i- 
tion.  It  appears  from  the  record  that  this 
particular  allocation  was  tiiade  on  IMC's 
books  on  a  yearly  basis  beginning  in  1954 
I'lainuffs  do  not  argue  that  the  amount  v^as 
not  actually  paid  by  IMC.  Rather,  they 
contend  that  this  was  not  an  expense  thr.t 
I.MC  -A'as  obligated  to  pay  under  Its  ad- 
Msorv  contract  with  Fund.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  In  determiiung  whether  this  ex- 
pense was  properly  chargeable  to  IMC. 
management  was  not  bound  to  limit  itself  to 
those  amounts  which  it  was  legallv  required 
to  pay  under  the  contract.  In  Krieger  v. 
Anderson  iDelCh.i.  182  A  2d  907.  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Delaware  Implicitly  recog- 
nized the  corporate  status  of  the  manage- 
ment company  separate  and  apart  from  the 
fund  Itself  If  such  a  company  pays  a  le- 
gitimate Item  of  expense.  I  think  it  can 
properly  charge  the  amount  of  that  expense 
against  Its  Income. 

Plainuffs  argue  secondly  that  even  though 
It  is  found  immateriul  whether  IMC  was  ob- 
ligated to  pay  this  amount  under  the  con- 
tract. It  Is  stiU  relevant  to  consider  whether 
this  expense  is  at  all  chargeable  against  ad- 


visory income.  Plaintiffs  say   that  the  costs 
nvoued  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  stock- 
holder records  and  that  since  the  custodian 
i*   m    etiect    purchasing   new   shares   for   in- 
yes.ors    these  costs  should  be  chargeable  to 
ire  underwriter  rather  than  the  Investment 
adv'-^er    The   question  then   is  whether  this 
oxpen  e  is  propenv  attributable  to  the  un- 
derwriting  or   to   the    advisory   function^  It 
?s  conced^  that  the  obligation  in  the  first 
uistanc:   ,s   that   of   the   ^und^  It  ^   agreed 
that    neither   Lone   Inc    nor   IMC   '^  specin 
callv   bound   t.>   pay  this  «'"°""\    ""^^  'f^ 
terms  of  its  particular  contract    Ultimately 
then   plaintiffs  are  challenging  the  Judgment 
of    management    in    charging    80'.     of    this 

'■Trord;''rTo''sustain  plaintiffs'  position  on 
,n  s     -omt    the  court    would   be   req-lred   to 
r   le    that    the    alUK-ation    undertaken    was 
unreasonable   Was  this  allocation  within  the 
r   npe  of  management's  discretionary  power? 
C   ntrarv  to  plaintiffs'  argument.  I  cannot  say 
that  these  expenses  were  wholly  unrelated  to 
inves  ment-n\anaeement    or    advisory    serv- 
es   mna^ement  chose  to  categorize  these 
amount,  as  the  cast  of  niaintaiifing  certain 
stockholder  accounts,  a  managerial  function^ 
rather  than  as  a  cost  of  selling  shares.  1  do 
ot  think  that  Its  conception  of  the  nature  °f 
these  expenses  was  clearly  ^'-"nf  °[^^f  Vi^! 
court    should    overturn    its    judgment.    Cer 
l^um-    this    IS    so    at    least    ^-    P-P^J-^^ 
decidme  whether  the  treatment  of  this  item 
resulted  in  a  misrepresentation  of  profits  in 
the  Droxv  statement 

Next  I  f-iru  to  the  end-of-year  allocation 
of  ?;818000  in  1959.  The  challenge  to  the 
nroprietv  of  this  allocation  must  be  viewed 
from  two  separate  asoect.s  First,  plamtiffs 
StL  unpugn  the  allocation  by  showmg 
that  the  motive  'Ahich  prompted  it  arose 
Cuter  than  from  a  desire  to  set  out  more 
faithfullv  the  '  true  '  expenses  of  IMC  s  op 
erations.- secondly,  plaintiffs  argue  tha  even 
!•  the  motive  w.is  pure,  the  allocations  them- 
selves uere  wholly  unreasonable  having  no 
relation  to  IMC's  purported  function  as  in- 
vestment advLser. 

The  lacus  underlying  this  allocation  are  as 
follows:  After  the  1954  consolidation  o    IMC 
;,nd  Lcn?  inc    no  effort  was  made  by  tne  di- 
rectors cf  either  company  t.^  reapportion  ex- 
pen.^es   between    them.    Since    V:.e    combined 
enterprise   w.w   treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
there   was   no   necessity   for   preparing  sepa- 
rate reports  of  any  nature  for  IMC.  Defend- 
ants claim  that  only  the  rumor  of  Impend- 
inc'^^EC    resuL-ition  moved  them  to  recon- 
sider the  existing  aUocaiions  of  expenses  of 
Long  Inc   and  IMC   The  8.818.000  end-of-y^ar 
charge  to  IMC  i.  said  to  he  a  reasonable  allo- 
cation of  cxpet.ses  which  were  paid  by  Long 
Inc     but  were  properly  attributable  to  IMC 
on  the  issue  of  motive  plaintiffs  claim  that 
it   was   fear   of    cxr>osure   that   prompted   the 
allocation,  not  any  concern  io^^^P/X^Jlf- 
ius-ment.    Pl.untitls    argue    that    when    bills 
were  presented  to  the  enterprise,  someone  m 
the  organization   ii.id  to  decide  which  com- 
pany would  pa'-   Uiem.  When  this  was  done^ 
^faintifls  say-    a  judement  was  thereby  made 
•IS  to  the  proprietv  oi  allocation.  Thus,  plain- 
tiffs ,x.intot.t  that  IMC  had  periodic  charges 
,n  iiearlv  everv  category  of  expense  from  de- 
preci   tion  to  s.Uiries.  They  contend  that  de- 
fendants  have    saown   no   -ason   why   these 
original    apportionments    were    not    e^^.^lN 
proper  in  deiermiume  the  expenses  of  IMC. 
Pluntiffs  also  demonstrate  that  with  regard 
to"  salaries  Long  Inc   was  =^\^e^fV  making  cer- 
tain  nionthlv   i>;iocations  to   IMC.   Plaintifis 
say   t'lat   this  proves   that   management   was 
co-niz.-int  ol  the  allocation  problem  and  was 
wkC  g   .idequau^   steps   to   remedy   whatever 
rrnrs  might   have  occurred.  These  monthly 
a  locations  were  not  part  of  the  end-of-year 
a  l^ation  of  which  plaintiffs  complain   Also, 
t  h-is  been  shown  that  end-of-year  alloca- 
i  on^were   made    in   both    1957  and   1958  of 
$7'J  000  and  SI 50  000  respectively. 

Dcx-s  the  evidence  on  the  question  of  mo- 


tive indicate  a  consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the   managers  that  the   books  of   IMC   were 
In  proper  order  before  the  J818.000  al  ocation 
and    a    determination    thereafter    lalsely    to 
Shrink  IMC's  profits?  1  do  not  believe  such 
a  finding  can  be  made  on  this  record    De- 
fei'idanW    evidence    is    uncontradicted      hat 
at  the  time  Long  Inc.  gained  control  of  IMC 
no  effort  was  made  to  make  u  rational  re 
app^rtTonment  of  expenses   Thereafter  there 
s«ms  to  have  been  no  neces.slty  for  them  to 
d?To    Defendants  meet   plantiffs'  ^-rpument 
that   the  monthly   allocations   of   ■^■'""">  ,'j^ 
dicate    recurring    attention    ".the    problem 
of  adjusting  expense-s  between  the  t*o  con^ 
names    bv    showing    that    -hese    allocations 
Sere  made  at  a  lower  level  In  the  b-^'^-P- 
ing  department.  Defendants  say   that   un    1 
1959   neither  the  board  of  IMC  nor  it^  execu- 
r^'offi^e^s  ever  took  notice  of  tUe  booKkeep- 
ing  process.  Are  the  allocations  in  1^5     '"d 
gfa  inconsistent  with  defendant^'  expla    a- 
tlon'  The  record   here   apparently   does   iK.t 
md  cate    when    those    two    allocations    were 
mf-ie    Defendants  readily  admit  there  is  no 
^«onal  basis  for  either  of  them  in  amount 
and  sav  that  they  have  no  Knowledge  v^hen 
or  how  they  were  made 

Viewing  all  the  evidence  in  the  case   I  cui 
not  find  that  the  motive  underlying  the  19oJ 
aUocatlon   was   a  desire   to  state   n"Proper^> 
the  accounts  of  IMC.  ll  is  true   ,is  p.ant.ffs 
suggest  that  the  circumstances  under  w  c 
the  allocation  was  made  provided  .    -cru.in 
mcentlve  to  allocate  co.sts  so  '-  to  niinlmi.e 
IMC's  profits.  Nevertheless,  on  tne  ^^^o  e.  ^ 
am  satisfied  that  serious  thought  was  pne 
to  the  problem  of  allocating  expenses  oioM" 
1959  when  the  interest  of  the  SEC     became 
known     Consequently,    n-anaceinent    nad    a 
tgmmate  reason  lor  re-examining  the  books 
nr   tiiat   time    The   court,   therefore,   cannot 
mfe"  "at  Uie  whole  of  the  allocation  should 
be  disallowed  on   the   ground   that   previou.. 


adjustments  reflected  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs and  that  the  1959  allocaiion  was  wholly 
unjustified.  ,,^,r.,,rn 

Next,    having    found    u^e    VJ.9  ;'»^-"'  "^ 
consistent  with  a  proper  purpose.  I  "^  ^^^^n 
faced  with  the  question  v. 'aether  tne  .•.IK.c.i 
tlons  made  with  regard  to  each  item  o.   ex- 
peiie  were  proper.  Plaintiffs  take  the  posi- 
tion  that  even  if  IMC's  man.eeinent   acted 
with  a  proper  purpose,  the  -^-^^^l^-^. 
allocated   do   not   accurately   rcllect    the   ox 
penses   attributable   to   I.MCs   ^'P-^^--^- 
T959    Therefore,  the  court  1     asked  for  pur 
™    of    the    •■misrepresentation"    ■•■^^tie    to 
strike  down  that  part  cf  the  allocation  which 
cannot  be  charged  t.  IMC.  For  convenience 
the  Whole  of  the  allocation  '"^^V. ''^  broken 
down   into   two  categories-salary   and   non 
salarv  expenditures. 

Plamtirfs'    attach   on    non-salary   expendi- 
tures involves  1.  s.,mpling  of  the  various  ex- 
penses  paid   bv   long   Inc    ciuring     he   year. 
Apt^arentiy.     management    aUocated    a    per- 
rontaee  ot  the  whole  ol  cacn  cateaory   oi  ex- 
p-eu^on  Long  Inc.'s  books  to  IMC    Nlan.-^of 
these  Items  were  allocated  on  a  b.isis  c-1  80  , 
of  the  expense  on  Long  Inc  '.-  books  .0  IMC. 
wh  le  20-     rem-uned  with  l.:ng  Inc.  In  sev- 
era  icises  a  lesser  percentage  was  charged    o 
IMC    The  amounts  which  were  allocated  to 
IMC  m  this  process  were  added  to  amounts 
which  had  alreadv  been  placed  on  IMC  s  book 
dunng  the  course  o!   the  fiscal  year.  In  the 
cases 'of    some     categories    of     ^Pcn-     "o 
amounts  appeared  en  tac  booKs  ol  IMC  prior 
to  the  end-of-vear  allocation  irom  L^ns  Inc. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  upon  this  record 
the  evidence  is  insufficient  to  show  that  tae 
allocation  as  between  Lone  Inc   and  IMC  *  as 
c le^rU-    improper.    .Admittedly    the    vouchers 
Submitted  to  the  court  i.s  cadence  were  bu 
samnirt    of    the    totiil    number    of    -vouchers 
aSSe.  They  were  admitted  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  permitt  n.  the  court  to  determiiie 
what  weight  should  be  accorded  the  alloca- 
Uon Of  elpenses  made  by  plaintiffs    witness^ 
That  witness.  Mr.  Pu'.t^rman.  ^'-^^ci  J^-u  his 
computation     w.xs     ba;sed     on     Long     Inc  s 


handling  of  similar  vouchers  in  prior  years, 
the  tl^rnls  of  the  advisory  cc-tn.ct.  and  the 
nature     of    the    function     which    IMC     per 
^rmed   Ihe  ment  of  the  ''-\;-«  ^."^"^  f*,'^^; 
lions    has    alreadv    been    dealt    \nlh    in    the 
d^ctisslon    of    the    Share    Accumulation    Ac- 
count   The  third  consideration   upon  ^hkh 
Mr       Putterman      based      his      computation 
brought  him  neces.arilv  m  the  realm  where 
ludgment  was  t.  be  exercised    In  c^ect  Mr. 
Putterman.    bv   using   the   three  tests   which 
he  tWht  relevant    unmd  that  Lone  Inc  . 
anocatio'^s  v.ere  improper  r.nci  t^erelore  sub- 
MltulPd   his  own   ..adgmenl   lor   that   ol    tae 
inan.ieenient 

I  cannot  iind  sufficient  evidence  on  tais 
record  to  overturn  managements  allocation^ 
1-he  vouchers  submitted  may  be  <^f  en  t^J 
present  plant.ffs'  case  m  't-s^^tronges  IghK 
Xs  subst.ntive  evidence  they  are  not  so 
clear-  attributable  to  the  underwriting 
f raiction  that  one  can  infer. that  any-^allora- 
tion  to  IMC  of  the  expenses  contained  then- 
1  was  improper,  rhus.  standing  alone,  they 
re  ul^uLve  neither  that  Uie  .allocations 
were  improper  nor  that  Mr  Puttcrmans 
Tudemcnt  a.s  to  these  matters  was  tree  from 

"""bui'  bv    refusing    to   overturn    these    allo- 
canons    the  court  does  not  thereby  aftirma- 
uvHv  'ipp^ove   them.   The  area  of  corporate 
t  a  rs    here    involved    is    one    in    which    an 
element   of    ludgment   is   always   Present.   In 
'ivs   case    the    difficulty    is    compounded    by 
the    reluctance    of    the    court    to    mterlere 
u  fere    the    allocation    was   effected    between 
^    p.%nt    company    and    it^    wholly-owned 
^absidiarv.   In   short,   the    inquiry    is   not   as 
^.eticulous   as   one   where   liability   is   ,>red^- 
cited    solelv    upon    the    propriety    o!    a,loc.a 
ions  between  two  companies    In  tae  present 
case    upon  the  record  before  me.  1  conclude 
that  the  alloc.tions  did  not  result  in  a  ma- 
terial misrepresentation  m  the  prory  state- 

'"^T^ie  foregoing  discussion   is   -^PP^^';^^}^  }° 
the  allocations  of  salaries  as  welU  ^'thjhe 
added    Qualification    that    plaintiffs     c.^    is 
eveT weaker    on    'his    question     D^/^ndants 
V  ere-  able  to  show  that  Ixmg  Inc    had  pa.d 
nes  lanes  of   at   lea^t   seven   F»nd   execu- 
tes   Which    thereafter    were    not    ^-1  oca^ed 
.,s    expei^es    to    IMC    until    19=9.    IMC    w  .i^ 
obiilM^ed  to  r.av  salaries  to  these  executives 
nde     the   advisory   contract.   P'^'ntiffs   .a^^ 
that    Fund's    board    had    never    voted    ause 
n^en   Tnv   salaries,    but   it   is   not  contende<l 
that  thev  did  not  perform  any  •--■--One 
c-n  rcadilv  appreciate  in  the  case  o.  a  com- 
bined   enterprise    involving   ..    whony-owned 
lubs.diarv  the  indifference  toward  any  allo- 
cation of  the  sali:ries  ol  tae  top  oRici^.s    On 
tHis^core    clelendant^'    case    is    considerably 
•^ett.thencd     While    i-gain    there    is    some 
question  whether,  -.andmg  alone,  an  ...lo  a- 
uon    f.    W-C    of    80',     of    the    expenses    lor 
la"aries  on  Long  Inc.'s  books  was  appropri- 
t     .he  record  as  a  whole  does  not  permit 
ufe   judgment   cf   management   to   be   ovcr- 

'"'pfrenthriic.iiy.    it    should    be    r^'^'fd    that 
,he    profit    licure    .>pp?..ring    m    the    proxv 
liftcLnt  represents   n'Cs  Protjts  1  roni  ^ 
income   sources,   not   merelv   ir.m    tae    con 
tract  with   Fund. 

Plaintiffs  also  i>oint  t  ..  other  alleged  om-s- 
cions  or  misrepresentations.  I  ha.c  re- 
;ewed  them  and  find  "»\^'Y-.  ^^'.^^ 
obiections  are  without  merit.  I  therefore. 
co^ude  that  plaintiffs'  cl.mis  nu,3^  bo 
tested  bv  leeal  standards  applicable  to  stock- 
holder ratification  c  ises. 

131  When  the  stockholders  Ratify  a  trans- 
ac  ion.  the  interested  parties  are  relieved  of 
•he  burden  of  proving  the  fairness  of  h.e 
.vasacticn.  The  burden  th^n  f.^lls  on  tae 
ohjcctmg  stockholders  to  convince  the  court 
that  i.oVrson  of  ordinary,  sound  bu.mess 
'udUent  would  be  expected  to  enter'^m 
U-.e^lew  that  the  consideration  was  a  .air 
eivchange    lor    the    value    v^hich    -.vus    g.Nen. 
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OotUleb  V  Heyden  Chemical  Corporation.  33 
Del  Ch  IT?.  01  A  31  57;  Kaufman  v  Schoen- 
berg.  33  Del  Cb  311.  91  A  3d  786  While  the 
cited  caoea  involved  stock  option*,  one  of 
the  fundamental  Luuee  there  presented,  viz  . 
the  re!atlon«hlp  of  the  value  received  by 
the  corporation  to  the  benefit  bestowed,  la 
also  present  here  The  test  which  the  court 
m'l.st  apply  In  thts  are*  has  recently  been 
restated  in  Beard  v  Elster.  i  Del  Ch  i.  IflO 
A  2d  731  While  the  Supreme  Court  was  not 
there  concerned  with  Interested  board  ac- 
tion It  took  occasion  to  review  the  Gottlieb 
dec'sion  and  reafnrme<l  the  principles  ex- 
pre.'vsed  therein 

|4|  Where  waste  of  corporate  .assets  is  al- 
leged, the  court,  notwithstanding  Inde- 
pendent stockholder  ratification  must  ex.im- 
ine  the  facts  of  the  sltu.itii>n  Its  examina- 
tion, however.  La  limited  solely  to  discovering 
whether  what  the  corporation  has  received 
is  so  Inadequate  In  value  that  no  person  of 
ordinary,  sound  business  jtidgment  would 
deem  It  worth  what  the  corpc^ratlon  has  paid 
If  It  can  be  said  that  ordinary  businessmen 
might  differ  on  the  sutflclencv  of  the  terms, 
thfn  the  court  must  validate  the  tran.sactlon 

Therefore.  I  now  consider  the  question 
whether  Uxe  compensation  paid  under  the 
advisory  contract  was  In  fict  legally  exces- 
sive under  the  controlling  te.st  Plaintiffs 
apparently  limit  their  claims  to  amounts 
paid  in  the  period  1955-1960  In  1954.  IMC 
undertook  the  management  of  DIP  and 
DGSP  Consequently,  its  t.jt.il  fees  from  three 
a<lvisory  contracts  and  its  net  proflt-a  showed 
substantial   increases   in  the   following   year 

Preliminarily,  several  observations  should 
be  made  about  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  that 
the  court  will  undertake  A  court  is  con- 
fronted with  inherent  dlfflcultles  In  deter- 
mining whether  {>ayments  for  services  are 
■  reasonable"  or  "excessive"  The  value  of 
services  is  obviously  a  matter  of  Judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  person  who  must  pay  for 
them.  Thus,  courts  are  often  shielded  by 
presumptions  which  wisely  cause  them  to 
defer  to  decisions  of  directors  or  stockhold- 
ers Nevertheless.  It  is  cleaj  both  in  'aw  and 
m  r.ict  that  compensation  payments  may 
grow  .so  large  that  they  are  unconscionable 
See  Meise:m.in  v  Eberstadt  ■  Del  Ch  i  170 
A  2d  720:  Lleb>»rman  '.  Becker  >  De!  S'.ipreme 
Ct  I     155  A  2d  596. 

What  yardstick"  can  the  court  bring  to 
its  task^  In  Meiselman  v  Eberstadt,  supra, 
the  court  examined  the  facts  frf^m  plain- 
tiffs point  of  view  and  then  undertook  to 
compare  the  results  with  amounts  paid  to 
other  persons  performing  the  same  kind 
of  services  Falling  to  And  any  shocking  dis- 
parity" between  these  two  sums,  even 
though  the  amounts  paid  lb  defendants  ex- 
ceeded the  industry  average  the  court  con- 
cluded that  the  amounts  paid  were  not 
'  legally  excessive". 

What  IS  the  magnitude  here  of  the  sums 
111  question^  In  1952.  when  plaintiffs  pur- 
chased their  shares.  Ftind  had  total  net  as- 
sets o:  approximately  »130(X)0.000  At  '-  of 
1  the  advisory  fee  paid  to  IMC  amounted 
to  $680  000  Thereaiter.  the  Fund  grew  pro- 
gressively i.irger  in  1964.  the  last  year  m 
which  plaiutirfs  are  willing  to  concede  the 
retsoiiablencss  of  the  fee.  IMC  received 
»'.  019  000  By  1960.  the  v.i.ue  of  Fund  .^i  as- 
sets had  reached  »690  OOO.OOO  The  fee.  com- 
pu'ed  at  the  same  contract  rate,  amounted 
to  »J  780  I HX)  It  is  plaintiffs  contention  that 
111  each  of  the  years  after  1954.  the  dollar 
aniuiini  of  the  annual  fee  Wiis  so  large  that 
It  bore  no  reasonable  relation  to  the  value  of 
the  adwsory  services  then  being  rendered  by 
l.MC.  and  thus,  presumably,  no  person  of 
tiaiiiary  sound  business  judgment  would 
ii'.em  the  services  worth  what  Fund  had 
I'.iid  'or  them. 

raking  Into  account  all  the  financial  data 
(.:aitained  in  the  record,  can  the  court  find 
that  the  challenged  payments  have  in  fact 
exceeded  the  lange  of  reason'  Admittedly 
tiie  task  IS  ncM,  aii  easy  one  nor  is  it  free 
liom  doubt   Resolution  ol  the  question  ulti- 


mately depends  <in  the  weight  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  each  of  the  very  many  economic 
factors  argued  to  the  court 

15|  In  reaching  its  decision,  the  court  is 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  risk  of  non- 
persuasion  rest*  with  plaintiffs 

What  suppt>rt  for  their  position  can  plain- 
tiffs draw  from  the  rate  of  the  advisory  fee'' 
First  it  may  be  observed  that  If  Uie  flat  'o 
of  r ,  rate  prevailed  throughout  the  Indus- 
try, this  would  be  a  very  weighty  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  question  of  exces- 
slveness  Defendants  show  that  58  3  of  all 
funds  .ictive  is  of  June  30.  1961  were  charged 
a  flat  '  _.  of  1  while  29  1 '  were  paying  more 
than  that  rate  Together  these  groups  eoii- 
trolled  68  9'  .)f  all  mutual  fund  assets  Plain- 
tiffs do  not  challenge  these  rtgures  Iiiiitead 
they  claim  that  comparlstms  based  on  the 
industry  ,is  a  whole  are  misleading  Plain- 
tiffs restrict  the  basis  for  their  comparison 
'x\  eighteen  of  the  largest  funds  It  is  their 
contention  that  the  larger  a  uind  grows  the 
cheaper  It  is  to  manage  [>er  dollar  of  invested 
.issets  See.  Jaretzkl.  "The  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  Problems  Relating  to  Investment 
Advisory   Contracts ".   45   Va    L    Rev     1023 

The  eighteen  funds  chosen  for  comparison 
are  those  having  $200,000,000  or  more  of  as- 
-sets  as  of  December  31.  1960  Of  these,  twelve 
were  charged  lees  than  an  .iggregaie  U  of  r: 
annually  for  advisory  services.  Plaintiffs 
wnuld  further  restrict  the  basis  for  compari- 
son to  funds  having  lissets  in  excess  of  $500- 
000  000  In  this  category  of  six  funds,  how- 
ever, three  funds  (including  Fundi  charge  a 
flat  '  J  of  1  while  three  charge  variable  rates 
'Ahlch  .ire  .ulJUKie<l  downward  iis  the  amount 
"f  ivssets  increases  Plaintiffs  point  to  the  fact 
'hat  the  fees  paid  by  the  two  mutual  funds 
-irouped  with  Fund  are  similarly  under  mi- 
nority stockholder  attack  on  the  ground  of 
waste. 

Based  on  tiie  rate  of  payment  alone,  plain- 
tiffs' claim  of  excessiveness  h!\rdly  seems  con- 
clusive The  most  that  may  be  said  Is  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  rate  .unojig  the 
larger  funds  to  be  less  than  a  Hat  '2  of  1  .  . 
Nevertheless,  .unong  tiiese  funds  that  rate  Is 
neither  extraordinary  nor  uncommon  It  may 
be  argued  that  lUI  these  larger  funds  paying 
fees  of   \t  of  1%   are  subject  to  judicial  at- 


tack on  the  ground  erf  waste  and  further 
that  the  directors  of  each  of  these  funds 
should  not  be  permitted  to  Justify  the  nd- 
\  i.viry  contract  of  their  fund  by  f>olntlng  to 
the  rate  paid  by  any  of  the  others.  In  effect 
.111  argument  of  this  type  would  challenge 
the  \alldity  of  any  teet  based  on  comparisons 
of  funds  of  the  same  size.  The  answer  to  this 
must  be  that  the  court  cannot  assiune  that 
each  of  these  comparable  funds  paying  ' ..  of 
I  .  is  thereby  wasting  Its  assets.  Nor  can  it 
conclude  fi-om  the  mere  fact  that  others  of 
these  funds  are  paying  less,  that  any  Increase 
in  their  payments  for  advisory  ser\'icefi  would 
necessarily  constitute  waste.  Both  are  but 
fnct<vs  to  be  considered  under  the  governing 
test  In  the  present  case  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Fund's  stockholders  ratified  pre- 
vious pa>Tnents  and  authorized  future  ones 
Surely,  this  Is  some  indication  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  the  rate  paid  to  IMC 
w;is  a  commercially  realistic  one, 

6  71  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  under  all 
The  circumstances  the  rate  paid  to  IMC  must 
'avor  a  finding  of  reasonableness  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  that  compensa- 
tion for  advisory  serrtces  In  the  mutual 
fund  Industry  is  paid  on  a  percentage  basis. 
Tills  provides  an  incentive  for  the  manager  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  Fund.  Growth  in  the 
value  of  a  fund's  assets  benefits  the  stock- 
holders. If  a  particular  fund  evidences  a 
history  of  continued  growth  lor  a  period  of 
vears  with  a  consequent  Increase  In  the 
.imount  of  compensation,  courts  will  not 
readily  find  In  retrospect  that  the  compen- 
.^  itlon  paid  was  beyond  the  range  of  reason 
Where  the  rate  of  pajinent  has  remained 
unchanged,  one  must  recognize  both  a  legiti- 
mate expectation  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
.iiid  rea.sonable  notice  to  the  stockholders 
that  pa\Tnents  are  likely  to  Increase, 

Next,  plaintiffs  say  that  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  rate  standing  by  Itself  Is  not 
unreasonable  the  dollar  amounts  paid  under 
•hat  .irrangement  were  In  fact  excessive. 

Plaintiffs  choose  for  comparison  ptirpo.ses 
the  three  funds  liavlng  over  $500,000,000  in 
assets  that  pay  less  than  a  flat  '2  of  1'. 
in  fees.  The  following  chart  Indicates  the 
relevant  facts  with  regard  to  these  funds 
as  of  December  31,  1960: 


Ntt  assets 


Fee  latt 


Fm  payable 


(1)  AtfiLaled 1637.728,854 

(2)  MIT I,b08,349,600 

(3)  Wellinglon 1,0»7, 130,246 


I  .  ot  1  percert  annually  lot  Isl  $50  000,000,  '1.  ol  1  (.-ercent 
'on  next  J50  OOOOCK)  and    ,  ot  1  percent  on  balance 

Vaiiable.  declining  lormula  lesuitng  m  t-iayment  ol  2  b2  per- 
cent ol  gross  earnings 

'  .  ol  1  percent  on  Is!  $70,000,000,  ' ,  ol  1  percent  on  ne»t 
'S50  OOO.UOO  and  ' ,  ot  1  percent  on  balance. 


$1,769,322 
M.  248. 000 
2.592,974 


I  Tiuslecs'  commission. 

If  Fund  were  paying  fees  at  the  bame 
rates  as  these  funds,  its  payments  in  1959 
.itid  1960  would  have  been.' 

1959  I960 

Funds  assets $699  400.000  $590  800,000 

ill    AfflUateds  rate  1.686,000  1,664  500 

2i    M  IT'S  rate' 
31  Wellingtons 
rate 1.736.000         1714  500 

•Not  calculable  from  available  data. 

It  appears  from  the  charts  set  out  atiove 
that  Fund  pays  approximately  $1000.000 
more  for  advisory  services  than  it  would 
ha\e  paid  had  it  adopted  the  rate  scale  of 
either  Atftlialed  or  WfllUigton  Also,  it  will  be 
Muled  that  while  Attlliated  nearly  matched 
Fund  m  size.  Wellington  owned  almost  twice 
the  .aiiiiunt  ol  assets  The  two  funds  nut 
shown  on  pliuntifts  chart  .ire  InveMors  Mu- 
tual and  Investors  Stock  with  assets  of  1699  20 
and  713  10  million  dollars  respectively    These. 


These  formulas  were  applied  to  Fund's 
net  asset  value  at  the  end  of  each  respec- 
tive year  rather  than  to  the  average 
dally  net  assets.  Thus,  to  a  certain  extent 
the  resulting  figures  .ire  inaccurate. 


of  course  though  under  stockholder  attr;ck, 
also  pay  -j  of  1'  annually.  Thcrelorc.  tiie 
dollar  amounts  of  fees  paid  by  these  luiids 
exceed  exen  those  paid  by  Fund  to  IMC. 

Plaintiffs  say  that  the  coiut  should  dis- 
regard the  amounts  paid  by  Investors  Mu- 
tual and  Investors  Stock  and  trim  Fund's  lees 
in  .iccordance  with  the  rates  paid  by  Affili- 
ated or  Wellington.  There  are  several  reasons 
why  the  court  may  not  do  so  First,  it  cannot 
be  .issumed  that  the  fees  of  .\faiiated  or  Wel- 
lington automatically  establish  the  legiti- 
mate outer  Urmt  of  payments  for  advisory 
ser\ices.  Secondly,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
record  to  indicate  that  the  services  rendered 
to  these  funds  are  the  same  in  quality  or 
qu.iiitity  as  those  rendered  by  IMC  to  Fund, 
PlaintifTs  have  subrmtted  a  chart  derived 
from  Weisenberger.  Investment  Companies. 
I  1951  ed  1  which  compares  the  performance 
o\er  a  ten-year  span  of  eighteen  funds  with 
assets  m  excess  .>f  $200,000,000  On  that  chart 
Fund  is  tied  for  seventh  place,  while  Affiliated 
raMk.s  tenth  and  Wellington  fifteenth,  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  a  complaining  stock- 
holder cannot  prevail  In  a  suit  of  this  type 
unless  he  demonstrates  In  detail  that  the 
services  p'?r!ormed  by  his  fund's  investment 
adviser   are   exactly   comparable   to   ihjse  of 
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the  amounts  paid  Is  unexceptionable  and  ^  <^°^^^^^^^"^^^^/X°960  !  roht-^  purposes  of  t'h.s  decision  has  adopted  plain- 
that  fees  falling  ,n  the  higher  range  are  no^  fl^re  XX?'ned  bv  estlt].atlng  the  chal-  'tiffs'^  80- '20  .  dlvisi..n  of  IMC  s  total  ex- 
?9T?nd^^re"^c^dertho:^  oVAmT^^^  Sed  expenses  to  be  S818.000  ,  an  amount  penses.  BO' ,  to  be  attributed  to  the  services 
and  Wening^m  by  about  60  .  I  do  not  think  equal  to  the  1959  allocationl  .  re.uiercd  to^Ftind.  ^^^___^^^  ^^_^  ^  ,..,u„,pUons 
that  the  amounts  on  their  f.ice  were  clearly  .j.^^  ^^.^^  (..^^rt  lllustrntes  wh.U  plamtifTs  ^^^^^^  _,,^^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^^  IMC  s  profit  un  the 
excessive  deem  to  be  the  crucial  ifsue.  viz  .  iD  the  dol-  ^. (,',-. t  pact  with  Fund  are  indicuUve  of  legally 
Plaintiffs  next  .say  th.it  if  the  dollar  ^^^  amount  of  the  unnunl  fee  paid  by  Fund  ^.^cessive  payments  by  Fund  under  Us  inan- 
.im ounts  of  the  fees  standins:  by  themselves  .^,^j,p  „^  compared  with  (2l  the  proht  of  IMC  .  g^Vent  uL'recment  for  1959.' 
do  not  establish  ■'oxceKsiveness'.  then  the  attrlbutnble  to  that  fee  i  before  federal  in-  ^g^  \%hat  "devices"  mav  a  court  employ  in 
amount  of  profit  earned  by  IMC  under  the  (.^jne  tr.xcs)  :  ■msweriiig  this  di.Ticult  question  First  of  all. 
contract  will  dem...n^trate  that  lact.  ,i)                   i2l  '^  re-emphr.size  that  under  the  present  .-tate 

I   think  It  well   to  keep  in   mind   the  fact      ^^^^ $680,000         *4oa.  000  (,l  the  l.iw  the  management  company  is  en- 

that    the  profits  of   IMC  can  never  be  more      ^^^^       -    "-  ^      757.000            417.000  mied   t:j   make   a   proht   apart   from   saLirles 

than   .in  "indic.uor"   of  excessive  payments.      ]g54" ,  n'mos.)    lUS.OOO           473.000  paid  to  its  executive  personnel.  Next,  it  mu.st 

Large  profits  themselves  would  not  be  deter-      ^^^^       ^       1,425,000           896,000  ije  emphasized   that  the  very  nature  of  the 

mlnative    The  question  Is  whether  the  cost  jg^g"^'       "                 _    1,789,000       1.232,000  compensation    arrangement     (percentage    ol 

to  Fund  of  obtaining  advisory  services  bears      ^g-^~         ' 1,899,000       1,332,000  ;.ssel  value)    lends  itself  to  the  payment  of 

some  re.ison.ible  relation  to  the  value  of  the  jg58_"_     __.   _     _    .„    l.!>98.  000       1.437.000  i,ums  having  no  necessarily  reasonable  reli- 

services  rendered   The  i)a>Tnents  are  made  to      ^^^^   "   -"       "     2.780.000       1.099.000  nonship   to   the  "value"   of   .such   services   if 

mc  pursuant  to  the  contract.  If  the  amounts  ^qsq' "'_"_'__ _l_ _    2.  780.  000     '1.965.386  tested    bv    compensation    standards    usually 

paid  .ire  not  "excessive"  at  the  time  of  pay-  -   _   -       -                                 ,       ov,          »  applied  in  the  business  community  Yet.  such 

ment.  the  allocation  of  receipts  between  Long  'Here,    again,    aside    Irom    the    Share    Ac-  ^j;'^jjj^,pntive  arrangement  is  not  to  l>c  con- 

Inc.  and  IMC  or  the  extent  of  IMC's  profits  cumulation  Account  the  .im.-,unt  deemed  by  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  reason  alone,  since  it  is  not 

arc  of  no  legal  concern  to  Fund's  stockhold-  plaintiffs    to    be    imprr.per    charses    against  ^^^^,,^1     ,„    ;,<jopt     compensation     arrange- 

ers.  IMC's     overall     income     was     estimated     at  ,„p,^,^  ^.,,,,1,  .„ tempt  to  compensate  m  terms 

Wh.it  then  were  the    "proiits"  of  IMC  dur-  .$818,000.  ^^  .^  percentage  ol  the  assumed  total  benelit 

Ins   the  period   In  question   that  can  be  at-  ^^    determlnini    the    portion    of    the    total  However,    under    this    type    at    management 

tnbuted  to  Fund's  contract?  expenses  of  IMC  (less  federal  income  taxes)  agreement  payments  arc  made  regardless  of 

Plaintiffs  argue  that  the  proper  way  to  view  ^j^j^j^  ^^.p^e  attributr.ble  to  the  contract  with  growth    and    arc    also    calculated    not    only 

IMC's  "profits"  is  to  compare  the  amount  ol  ^^^^^     ^j^g   court   adopted   a    procedure    sug-  i.n   the   growth   Irom   appreciation   of   assets, 

llie  ice  paid  by  Fund  in  each  year  with  the  ^^^^  ^^  piainlffs.  PUuiitiffs  found   that  for  but  ;.lso  on  the  proceeds  received  from  sales 

amount    of    profit    attributable    to    that    fee  ^^^^  period   1952-1959  the  fees  paid  bv  Fund  of  shares  to  new  luvesiors.  It  is  aUo  inherent 

after  payment  bv  IMC  of  all  proper  expenses  ^^  ^^^^  represented  80       of  all  fees  received  ;n  the  "percentage-ol-assets"  approach  that 

including  salaries.  Determining  the  amount  ^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^j  sources,  Tluis,  80'      of  the  at  some  point   the  relationship  between  ad- 

of  profit  attributable  to  this  particular  con-  ^-^^^^  expnses  of  IMC  v,'ere  deemed  to  be  the  mittedlv  reasonable  expenses  and  net  prohts 

tract  involves  m  the  present  context  the  res-  ^^^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^   providing   advisory   tervlces  can    become    .so    disproportionate    as    to    be 

olution  of   two  distinct  problems.  First    the  ^^  ^^^^   Admittedly   the  application  of  such  shocking    bv    any    pertinent    standard.    The 

court   must  decide  what  part  of   the  alloca-  formula  is  a   "rule  of  thumb",  since  it  docs  various  factors  mentioned   must  be  kept   in 

turns  from  Long  Inc.  can  be  allowed  1°  IMU  ^^^  account  accurately  for  those  expenses  of  mind   as   we   try   to   evaluate   the    particular 

as  .1  proper  charge  against  income.  fecondl>,  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^   ^^^^^,    j^p,^pf,^   ^^^y   ^^   ^  prohts  here  invoUed. 

the  court  must  arrive  at  some  formula  Where-  j  ,j^j.  j^^^  Nevertheless,  it  is  no  less  one  approach  to  resolving  the  difficult 
bv  the  total  allowable  expenses  may  be  ap-  '  j^  ,  ^^j^^^  lormula  suggested  question  would  be  to  compare  IMC's  net 
portioned  among  each  of  IMC's  sources  of  ^^<;Vr"^^;^^''"  '  'n.^  irom  the  Fund  contract  for  1959  with 
advisory  iiicome  Orice  it  is  determined  what  j^  ,1^^^,  ^rlef.  plaintilTs  suggested  another  ;he  prohts  earned  by  other  management 
amounts  are  expended  by  IMC  in  fulfiiung  dividin"  IMC's  expenses  m  this  companies  on  a  contract  with  a  single  U'.na. 
Its  obligation  to  Fund,  the  dollar  amount  ol  '"^\»;'°^i^f  .f.^^?  „"„'  By  this  niethod  the  to-  Unlortunately,  the  net  prohts  of  other  man- 
prcfit  attributable  to  the  contract  with  Fund  P^'^^^^^^^^^'^^^f  j^jc  would  be  divided  into  aeement  companies  arising  from  the  man- 
can  easily  be  comp'ated  aUquot  shares  depending  on  the  ntimber  of  agement  of  particular  funds  are  not  part  oi 
In  order  to  simplify  the  matter  the  follow  h  piaintifis'  rationale  is  that  this  record,  if  indeed  they  exist  as  a  matter 
ing  charts  are  drawn  in  a  light  most  favor-  "  ^  ^j^^  ^^^ds  is  receiving  expert  invest-  ol  public  mformation.  Consequently,  one 
able  to  plaintiffs  by  disallowing,  arguendo.  ^^^  "y^.'^^^g'^j^.^i^^  ,a„,e  quantity  and  qual-  cannot  indulge  in  what  would  be  an  im- 
as  an  expense  to  IMC  any  part  of  the  alloca-  ^^"^^^f  ^^^jf^pf^^^^^  ^^e   expenses  "are   attrlb-  pcrtant  comparison 

tions  from  Long  Inc.  .which  amounted  in  'J^^^^^^^f^  ^^^^'^'1°;^^  in  equil  shares.  Or.  one  might  compute  IMC's  ratio  of  ex- 
1959  to  almost  one  m.illion  dollars).  ^^  „b1ections  mav  be  offered  to  such  an  penses  incurred  in  providing  services  to  Fund 
The  first  chart  below  shows  .  1)  f  e  to^  .p^^oach  Firs°"^ IMC  offers  tnuch  more  than  lo  profits  earned  on  that  contract  and  corn- 
amount  of  fees  of  IMC  received  from  all  ^roach^  F^rs^.  l-MC  obligated  to  pare  that  ratio  with  those  of  similar  man- 
sources  and  ,2.  IMC's  net  profits  before  J^J  '^^f  ^^^^,\^^°^'';,'j  ^  Lgement  companies.  Once  again,  however,  the 
federal  income  taxes;                                ^  management   of    every   phase   of   the   fund's  record  unfortunately  does  not  permit  such  a 

~  ^„     business except  for  the  underwriting  func-  comparison, 

1952    $806,000         5478,000  °^'^'':^'7^o3"  Jf  managing  Fund,  bv  far  the  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  perform- 

1953    875.000  652.000     [;^^^,^;Vthe  funds,  are  necessarily  greater      ance   is   not    oi    uecislve   importance   on    the 

1954  111   mos.)- 1,210.000  ^= '•  """     thin  those  incurred  with  regard  to  the  oth-      issue  posed 

1955    1.890,000       1.228,000     ^^,^V«condU     althLgh   arguably   ;t  mav   be  Plaintiffs  claim  that  :n  1959  IMC  was  ren- 

1956    2.305,000        1.610,000     "f,-/,^';"^^'!',^^  Cd  rec^^^^^  clenng    only    the    same    services    it    rendered 

1957    2.415,000        L  706. 000      ^^^;\\\fft',„   p     it    does    "Ot    follow    that      m  1954  for  a  subsu.nti,illy  smaller  fee.  even 

1958    —  2.538.000        1.837.000      ment    ^s^^^";^^'  .  ,^  ,,p  apportioned      with  due  allowance  for  a  legitimate  increase 

1959    3,530.000       2.543,000      ^^"^%'°^'  "^^   p'f^    p  f^^ps.  a  su^^^^  m    administrative    service.     Thus.     Pl;Unluys 

1960    3,742,000     '2.740,000     equally  ^f^^'f^^^^_'J^_  ,  ^  j^j^  should  be      say  the  vast  increase  in  protm  irom  19o4  to 

.The   net   income   of   IMC  was  inflated   in     ^^JorUoned  t°  each' fund  -  even  though  the      1960   ""-^'iVa-lT  he' at  '^^"Uln' 

each  year  by  plaintiUs'  removing  from  IMC's  ^um  total  of  these  "expenses"  would  exceed  --P^/p^  .^.^^^^p^.^p^,;,^  The  '  '"e  -  es  whe're 

expenses  umouf.ts  attributable  to  the  Share  the    .actual    cash     expenditure    of    IMC.    In  ^'1^>  f  ^f" '^^  "^^"^"7^  '  "jJ'p    .,r,^ciDle    that 

Accumulation  .Account   ,1954-1960.    and  the  Krieger  v.  Anderson  -Del,  Ch..  182  .V2d  907  eo"--:s    ha^e    ^^nnourxed    '^'^^^^^^^^ 

rnd-of-vear    allocations    from    Long    Inc.    in  ^he   Supreme   Court    acknowledged    the    fact  Urge  salary     ncreases   to    ^   ""            services 

,.,57,  1958    a.id  1959  of  S72.000.  $150,000  and  ^^at  these  management  companies  are  them-  ^°    ^^.■^°"     w^'V  Dele  id      •=  counter"  hese 

.^818  000  respectively.  selves    organized    tor    profit.    It    vyou.d    seem  ^^^'^''^fl.^^^^^^^'^^^^^^                       of    the 

The  tabulation  reflects  charges  against  in-  to  follow  that  the  "^york  product'    of  such  a  ^^^/^^^f^^/^'.^r^^'^^^ii     impro^^       even  though 

come  resulting  from  payments  by  IMC  to  one.  company   is   its   own   property   until   it   con-  'Pff,'°^Jp"^^'",t,p- number  ol   analvns  ha^ 

Mell-.ado.  of  >50,000  a  year  for  the  years  1952-  tracts  to  sell  it  to  n   particular  fund.  Thu».  .he  i.-crease  in  tne  .lumo 

1957,  Plaintiffs  attack  the  propriety  of  such  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  fuiid  purchas-  reriiaii.ed  about  the  .^ame. 

charges    These  amounts  have  been  retained  i^g  that  service,  the  profits  ol  the  manage-  It   ^^ff.  ^•"L.f  "^f^  upon  bv  p  aintifls 

as  expenses,  bec.use  they  were  deemed  to  be  ment  company  attributable  to  the  particular  to  ''PP  l^f'^^^^^^^^^^l'^  ,"omp,    v    arran^e- 

detrimental  to  plaintiffs'  present  contention,  contract  are  the  dollar  ^'"^  =  "e  P'->  f^^^^^^  ^°;\  'p^^t  'of  .  U   we   are   not'  deal.ng  with 
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over,  one  cannot  assume  that  the  proOt  in 
IdM  r«T>reaent«<l  the  upper  llnnlt  of  rowaon- 
able  profit  for  the  services  in  that  year  Thu». 
I  cannot  conclude  that  a  comparison  'rf  some 
or  all  of  the  orffanlzatlon  in  19S4  with  lu 
rompoaltlon  in  1969  Is  of  decisive  importance 
in  evaluating  the  extent  of  the  proHls  here 
I  do  concede  thiit  ;t,  is  relevant  to  that  issue 
and  18  a  factor  which  I  consider  in  making 
mv  ultimate  determination 

What   of   the   profit*'    If   we   iiccept   plain- 
tiffs    re-allocation    of    expenses    aa    between 
I.ontr    Inc    with   IMC    IMC  s  proflu   friim   lt« 
contract  with  Fxind  rose  drrtmatlcally  :n  1959 
I    emph.isi/e    that    this   Is    making   -i      :arge  ' 
,i.isumptlon    m    pUlntllTs     favor    The   profits 
h.ive  been  on  the  rise  because  the  Fund  has 
oeen  growing    But  can  I  shv  that  the  profits 
before  taxes  fnim   'he  Fund  contract  alone 
amounting    to    «2  000  OOO    for    1959    and    the 
s.vme    for    I960,    were   so   great     either   in   an 
Absolute  sense  or  when  rompared  with  sucii 
m.iterl.il  as  here  exists,  that  they  indicate  a 
w.uste  of  Funds  ;i«sets"  ConsKJering  the  size 
of    this    F\ind.    about    »600  000  OOO     the   sub- 
otJintla!  organization  provided  by  defendants 
to  implement  the  management  contract  and 
The    other    factors    herein    mentioned     I    am 
unable  'o' conclude  that  the  payments,  while 
l.irge,  ■AMrr!«nt   i  rinding  of  waste   After  all    If 
this  Fund  was  to  do  its  own  work  and  make 
all   compensation  payments   to  It-s  own   per- 
sonnel,   a    court    would    be    reluctant    to   say 
that    tot.ll    expenses    of    about    »3, 500. 000    to 
admiuLster  .i  fund   of   »600  0<:)0  000   indicated 
w.iate    It  IS  true  that  other  funds  obtain  the 
Fame  for  less,  but   that  !s  not  decisive    Cer- 
tiinlv  Fund  does  not  stand  alone    Nor  is  It 
unusual    to    find    service   companies   making 
large   profits   with    relatively   small   costs     If 
the  fund-management  company  format  Is  to 
be    legally    questioned,    such    inquiry    must 
come    from    some    other    place     It    obviously 
permits  those  providing  management  adMce 
•o  .jotaln  at  least  *ome  of  their  compensation 
on    a    long-term    capital    trains    basis    i  hope- 
Uiilyi      But    this    approach    is    neither    con- 
demned nor  unknown  m  the  business  world. 
In   reaching   my   decision    I    have    here   as- 
si  med.     without     decldln^'      that     an     inde- 
pendent board  was  not  present  and  thvis  that 
the    boards    acti..n    must    be    evaluated    on 
principles  applicable  in  stockholder  ratifica- 
tion  cases.   Since   the   management   contract 
must    be   re-evaluated    by    -he    board   of    the 
Fi.ind  at  fixed  perio<ls    ideally  a  truly   inde- 
pendent and  acti\e  board  would  be  expected 
TO  be  alert  to  the  tactors  I  have  mentioned 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
an   independent  board  would  wait   until   the 
tees    paid    under    the    management    .cntract 
warranted  a  finding    .f  wnote  before  attempt- 
ing to  negotiate  a  better  deal    Based  on  the 
1959    and    1960    figures    the    profits    are    cer- 
tainiv  approaching  the  point  where  thev  are 
oUtAtripptng   .my    reasonable   relationship   to 
expenses  and  etTorr  even  m  a  legal  sense   .\nd 
this  is  so  even   after  making  due  allowance 
for    incentive    and    benefit    presumably    con- 
ferred   This  IS  not  to  say  that  no  pavnient  is 
Justified   alter   a   fund    reaches    a   particular 
size   It  is  only  "o  iay  that  'he  business  com- 
munity might  reasonably  expect  that  at  some 
p..int    those    represen'lng    the    fund    would 
see   that    the   management    fee   was  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  diminution  in  the  cost  factor. 
After    ^uch    consideration    as    can    be    ac- 
c-  rfled  the  Issue  on   this  record.   I  conclude 
Tha'  plamtitls  .have  not  sustained  their  bur- 
den   of    establishing    under    governing    legal 
standards   that   the  fees   for  the   years  men- 
tioned should  be  characterized  as  legally  ex- 
cessne.     Thus,     the     complaint     nuiit     be 
dismissed. 

Present  order  on  notice 

On  Motion  f  ir  Reargument 
Tlie  first  ground  of  plaintitT's  motion  for 
renrijumeni  Is  that  the  court  erroneously 
decided  that  the  stockholders  of  Ftind 
ruiifled  the  advisory  agreements  tor  the 
ptriod   1955  through   I960    I  emphasize  that 


the  ratlflcatlon  issue  was  treated  by  plain- 
tiffs and  considered  by  the  court  aa  apply- 
ing to  each  of  the  yearn  in  question  Plaln- 
llfTs  say  that  I  15  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  prevents  retroactive  ratifica- 
tion or  approval  of  such  agreements  They 
further  contend  that  that  provision  may  not 
be  waived  in  view  of  5  47iai  of  the  Act  15 
use  5  HOa  46  Thus  they  contend  that  the 
.stockholder  ratification  principle  was  im- 
properly applied  in  this  case  These  reasons 
were  not  heretofore  advanced  by  plainMtTs 
Tlie  answer  Is  that  the  ratification"  and 
approval"  with  which  the  Court  was  con- 
rfrned  in  us  opinion  had  iu>thlng  to  do  with 
ri;>mpllance  with  ;  15  The  Court's  concern 
was  merely  with  the  placing  of  the  burden  of 
profif  .in  the  waste  issue  Consequently  no 
question  of  waiver  if  compliance  with  the 
rrqulrcuients  of  *  15  arises 

The  second  ground  of  plaintiffs"  motion 
IS  that  the  court  erred  m  concluding  that  the 
effect  of  the  ratification  was  Ui  shift  to 
plaintiffs  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the 
excesslveness  of  the  management  fees 
charged  to  Fund  by  IMC  Again.  plaliUtfTs 
rely  on  ■;  15  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
to  svipport  their  poeltlon  As  noted  before  the 
court  was  not  concerned  with  an  alleged 
violation  of  i  15  Tlie  ratification"  found  in 
the  opinion  gave  the  i  uurt  the  benefit  of  the 
stockholders'  view  on  the  excesslveness 
charge  with  the  legal  consequence  of  shift- 
ing to  plaintiffs  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  waste  under  Delaware  law 

The  third  ground  of  plaintiffs'  motion  is 
■  .lat  the  court  erred  in  concluding  that  plain- 
tiffs had  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  pro- 
prietv  of  the  1659  allocation  of  expenses  be- 
tween Long  Inc  and  IMC  The  allocation 
;.i.lm  was  made  in  connection  with  their 
•irgument  thit  IMCs  1959  profits  were  mis- 
.stued  :n  Ptind's  1960  proxy  statement  They 
.irgue  that  the  alleged  misrepresentation 
prevented  the  application  of  the  burden  of 
proof  rtile  otherwise  applicable  to  .stock- 
holder ratification  cases  Plaintiffs  further 
sav  that  the  conduct  of  IMC  and  Long  Inc 
with  respect  to  the  proxy  represent. itlons 
IS  to  be  measured  not  by  the  rule  of  ordi- 
nary Judgment  but  by  the  highest  fld;iciary 
standards 

First  of  all.  the  court  did  not  impose  'he 
burden  of  proof  on  plaintiffs  with  respect 
•o  the  allocations  The  court  necessarily 
pointed  out  the  areas  where  plaintiffs 
charged  the  defendants  with  actions  which 
resulted  in  the  alleged  misrepresentation: 
but  this  was  only  to  identify  the  Issues  The 
appropriate  defendants  were  presumed  to 
have  the  burden  of  showing  that  the  proxy 
statement  was  adequate  to  justify  the  ap- 
plication of  the  stockholder  ratification  rule 
Schiff  V  RKO  Pictures.  14  Del  Ch  J29.  IM 
.\  2d  -67.  278  Moreover,  the  court  agrees 
•nat  the  conduct  of  those  responsible  for 
the  representations  In  the  proxy  statement 
had  to  be  measured  by  standards  applicable 
to  fiducl.iriea 

The  trouble  in  this  case  was  that  the  .uea 
of  concern  involved  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some of  all  problems — Judgment  concerning 
the  .Ulocatlon  of  expenses  is  lietween  closely 
related  entitles  whose  functions  intimately 
.mpmge  upon  one  another  The  court  re- 
viewed the  Judgments  made  and  concluded 
ttiat  It  had  no  reasonable  b.tsls  to  substitute 
Its  judgment  lor  that  employed  Compare 
Schlff  V  RKO  Pictures,  above  This  was  so 
even  though  the  pertinent  fiduciary  standard 
VI OS  kept  in  mind  This  was  certainly  not  to 
say  that  the  burden  wai>  on  the  plaintifis 
Rither.  r  concluded  that  deiendants  carrietl 
t  leir  burden  on  the  record  belore  me 
The  motion  for  reargument  is  denied 

Mr  CASE  I  appreciate  the  Senator  s 
doing  that  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
oadKiiieiit.  :f  it  is  that  I  really  am  only 
inieieslfd  in  verihcation  and  under- 
standing,   because    situations    in    which 


there  i.-;.  in  fact,  a  dealing  with  oneself. 
are  a  thing  that  has  bothered  me  all  my 
life,  in  bu.siness  areas  of  every  sort. 

I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  In\est- 
inent  Company  Act — and  if  thi.s  is  so.  1 
am  crazy — that  standard  which  i.s  the 
ordinary  .standard  of  liability  of  a  din'c- 
tor  or  people  in  control,  when  it  is  not  a 
tru.st.  would  not  apply  as  in  a  situation 
where  there  was  common  control  Docs 
not  the  .Senator  agree '^ 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  supt.;e.'>t  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  in  the 
morning  he  read  the  decision  which  is  in 
the  Record 

Mr  CASE  I  will  We  will  have  a  col- 
loquy tomorrow,  and  clarify  it  ^o  that 
we  understand  it 

Mr  SPARKMAN  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that,  in  fact, 
common  control  does  exist. 

Mr  CASE  If  that  is  a  matter  for  proof, 
if  It  does  exi.st,  then  the  requirements 
for  a  tru,st  relationship  will  be  imposed? 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  But  the  device  of 
latitication  by  independent  directors 
operates  to  negate  the  influence  of  com- 
mon control. 

Mr  CASE  Mr.  President,  yoi:  cannot 
do  this  by  a  device.  If  that  is  a  device, 
tiien  tliat  Is  an  element  of  proof  m  a 
court,  for  a  ruling  as  to  whether  it  ;s  a 
de\  ice  or  an  effective  excrci.se. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Will    the    Senator 

read • 

Mr  CASE  Yes;  I  shall  read  it 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  'continuing'  The 
propo.sed  amendment,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  constitute  a  device  to  take  away  the 
pood  law  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  laid  down? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  must  say  that  I  ha\e  not 
read  the  amendment  yet  I  am  now  try- 
ing to  understand  what  the  facts  are  to 
see  whether  I  think  the  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Is  a  justified  operation.  If  it  is,  I  .shall 
support  It.  If  the  amendment  relates  to 
what  the  Senator  says  it  does,  a  device 
of  a  nature  through  which  the  courts  will 
not  or  cannot  look.  I  will  not  be  for  such 
a  device.  If  it  is.  in  fact,  a  useful  and 
helpful  !ii.strument  to  protect  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  without  protection.  I 
presume  I  .shall  be  for  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  suggest  that  the 
Senator  read  the  amendment 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  lo.se  my  right  to  the  floor  I  would 
not  want  this  colloquy  to  take  it  away 
from  me 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  thank  tlie  Senator 
from  Utah  for  yielding. 

.Mr.  BENNETT.  In  the  debate  m  com- 
mittee and  in  the  amendment  offered  in 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Utah  was 
willin;-'  to  settle  for  the  word  "rea.son- 
able  '  with  respect  to  the  management 
fee.  But  the  Securities  and  E.xcliancc 
Commission  was  not  willing  to  i:o  on  tliat 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  yield  the 
floor,  unle.ss  there  are  more  questions. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  First,  I  should  like  to 
liave  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from 
.Alabama  At  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall 
move  to  recommit  the  bill  to  committee 
\^  ith  instructions  to  report  back  after  tiie 
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committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  measure  in  the  light  of  the 
report  that  the  SEC  is  required  to  make 
md  which  is  due  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1,  1969.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
best  wav  to  resolve  a  situation  which  is 
now  deteriorating  into  an  argument 
based  on  an  interpretation  of  law  and 
wluch  IS,  therefore,  over  my  head. 

Mr    SPARKMAN    Mr.  President,  will 
(ho  Senator  turthe'-  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT  I  yield,  . 

>Ir  SPARKMAN.  In  connection  with 
the  sugsestion  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  seeks  another  postponement,  I 
mav  sav  that  the  committee  has  been 
working  on  this  bill  for  16  months.  Be- 
fore that  there  was  10  years  of  study 
and  investigation  of  the  entire  problem, 
made  bv  some  of  the  best  people  in  the 
field  I  am  not  talking  only  about  offi- 
cials of  the  SEC,  but  also  about  other 
-roups  such  as  the  Wharton  School  of 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  who 
iiave  made  studies  and  reports  on  which 
we  have  proceeded. 

Evei-y  other  regulatory  agency  in  the 
Government  has  a  provision  for  court 
action  based  uix)n  reasonableness.  We 
are  .seekins  to  have  that  done  in  this 
m.stance. 

I  have  heard  statements  that  such  a 
l)ro vision  would  produce  lawsuits;   that 
it  was  .so  complex  that  the  courts  could 
not   handle    the   volume   of   work   that 
would  result  throughout  the  Nation,  But 
,uits  arc  brought  all  the  time  in  which 
judges  cannot  make  decisions  by  them- 
selves   but  appoint  masters  or  referees 
'0  liear  them.  Some  of  the  biggest  suits 
nave  arisen  from  the  l^lles  of  regulatory 
agencies.    No   escape    is   provided    from 
tliem  in  this  bill.  They  are  required  to  go 
to    court    and    to    sUnd    the    test.   Tlie 
standard    of    reasonableness    has    been 
u,sed  bv  the  courts  in  numerous  regu- 
latoiT  agencv  suits.  It  has  been  used  as 
a  vaidstick  for  rate  fixing  and  agency 
leview.  It  has  never  been  considered  so 
Ijereft    of    substance    or    content    as    to 
leave    a   supervisoi-y    agency   without   a 
remedv  to  liuide  it. 

To  back  up  that  statement.  I  cite 
IntcT'itate  Commerce  Commission  <49 
use  1  and  316) ;  Federal  Aviation  Act 
ni  1958  '49  U.S,C,  1374»;  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  '47  U.S.C,  201);  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  v.  Hope  Natural 
Gas  Company  '320  U.S.  591  >  :  and 
others.  It  is  the  practice. 

By  the  way,  that  statement  will  hold 
I  rue  I  believe,  of  all  regulatory  com- 
missions. This  practice  is  true  through- 
out private  Industry,  when  a  judge  or 
.1  court  handles  the  case.  Of  course,  the 
courts  have  to  appoint  commissioners, 
eferees  or  masters  to  help  them.  The 
;natt«r  has  been  handled  in  that  way. 
.md  has  been  handled  satisfactorily. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  shotild  not  be 
lione  in  this  instance. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
.-cnator  from  Massachusetts  is  prepared 
•  1  speak.  However,  I  want  to  make  one 
Mial  observation,  and  I  hope  that  my 
tnend.  the  Senator  from  New  York,  will 
listen, 

Mv  status  as  a  nonlawyer  has  been 

.Tlreadv  certified  to.  However,  it  is  my 

"nderstanding  that  if  my  amendment  is 

tTered  and  agreed  to,  it  will  not  deprive 


any  stockholder  of  any  power  that  he 
now  has  to  sue,  for  any  reason,  the  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  the  company. 

It  would  merely  provide  that,  under  a 
certain  limited  condition,  he  could  not 
sue  with  respect  to  the  management  fee. 

With  that,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 


Mr.   JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  .vield?  , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No:  1  am  not  int pared 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

Mr  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  vield. 
I  assure  him  that  I  appreciate  that  fully. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  knows  very  well 
that  I  would  not  take  advantage  of  him. 
I  would  like  merely  to  put  three  ques- 
tions in  the  Record,  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Brooke  1 ,  a  very  fine 
lawyer  will  speak  to  those  questions. 

I  would  not  expect  the  Senator  from 
Utah  to  answer  the  questions.  I  think 
that  he  would  be  reckle.ss  if  he  were  to 
attempt  to.  ,.      , 

First,  can  the  finding  of  the  directors, 
even  though  unanimous,  and  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  stockholders  be  contested 
in  the  litigation  to  whicn  the  Senator 
referred  on  the  ground  that  the  fees 
charged  are  unreasonable? 

Second,  is  the  suit  which  would  be  al- 
lowable under  the  amendment  solely 
confined  to  whether  a  specified  number 
of  directors  and  a  specified  number  of 
stockholders  would  agree? 

Third,  does  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  also  allow  a  later  suit  against 
directors  for  malfeasance  or  misfeasance 
in  giving  the  consent  which  they  did 
give  by  a  directors'  meeting? 

Those  are  questions  of  law  which  the 
Senator   from  Massachusetts   can   very 
well  answer.  The  reason  I  ask  the  ques- 
tions is  that  I  have  already  informed  the 
Senator  from  Utah  and  others  that  I 
believe  a  fair  settlement  of  this  contro- 
versy will  occur  if  we  take  the  amend- 
ment  of    the   Senator    from   Utah   and 
allow  it— from  what  I  know  of  it,  as  the 
Senator  says,  it  is  not  actually  before 
the  Senate— to  operate  to  the  extent  of 
shifting  the  burden  of  proof  to  anyone, 
including   the   Commission,   who   would 
allege  that  the  charges  are  unreasonable^ 
So    if  100  percent  of  the  noninterested 
directors  and  two-thirds  of  the  stock- 
holders    have     accepted     the     proposal 
which  they  feel  is  all  right,  anybody  may 
nonetheless   come   in   and   assume    the 
burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the  charge 
made  is  unreasonable. 

I  refer  those  questions  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  answers. 

Mr,  BENNETT,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
glad  the  questions  are  in  the  Record.  It 
will  give  me  time  to  study  them  and  not 
only  depend  on  the  statement  of  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
but  also  get  some  other  legal  counsel. 
And  at  the  appropriate  lime,  when  the 
amendment  has  been  offered,  we  will  at- 
tempt to  provide  answers. 

Mr   BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  in  fair- 
ness   to    the    Senator    from    Utah,    the 
amendment  has  not  been  called  up  as 
yet   T  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
has  made  a  final  decision  as  to  whether 
to  call  up  the  amendment. 
Mr  BENNETT.  I  have  not. 
Mr   BROOKE.  Until  such  time  as  he 
does    in  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Utali  we  ought  to  postpone  the  answers 


to  the  very  pertinent  questions  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  very  fine. 
Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  which  reported  S.  3724.  I 
wi.sh  to  speak  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

The  iiurported  intent  of  S.  3724  is 
consumer  protection.  Whenever  the  Con- 
press  is  asked  to  consider  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation,  three  questions  must 
be  coiLsidered; 

First.  Does  the  consumer  liave  a  need 
for  i^rotection  that  justifies  Government 
leculation? 

Second.  Does  the  recommended  regu- 
lation iM'ovide  consumer  protection"' 

Third.  If  the  first  two  questions  can 
be  answered  affirmatively,  then  one  must 
review  the  legislation  carefully  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  the  regulation  so 
inhibits  the  freedom  of  the  industry  that 
its  operation  is  hindered  and  hence  the 
consumer  himself  is  ultimately  injured. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  that  these 
three  questions  were  given  adequate  con- 
sideration in  the  drafting  of  S.  3724  The 
legislation  sent  to  the  Congress  last  May 
was    the    outgrowth    of    three    separate 
studies— the  Wharton  report,  the    Spe- 
cial  Study  of   the  Securities  Markets." 
and  the  SEC   report  on     Public  Policy 
Implications    of    Investment    Company 
Growth."  None  of  these  studies  showed 
that  the  investment  company   industry 
had    exploited    the    consumer;    on    the 
contiary.    the    consumer    had    profited 
handsomely  from  his  investment  in  mu- 
tual  funds.   As  the  majority   report  en 
S    3724  it.self  says,     on  the  whole  the 
investment    company    industry    reflects 
diligent  management  by  competent  per- 
sons." . 

These  .studies  did  .show  that  the  in- 
vestment   company    industry    liad    in- 
ciea.sed  tremendously  in  size,  from  300- 
000  owners  of  shares  in  mutual   funds 
with  assets  of   S450  niiUion  in   1940  to 
over  3'>  million  investors  in  funds  with 
assets  of  $38.2  billion  in  1965.  The  stud- 
ies questioned  whether  this  tremendous 
frowth  did   not  justify  a  thorough   re- 
view of  the  industiy  and  the  Govern- 
ment regulations  to  which  it  is  already 
subiect     with    particular    concern    for 
whether     the     so-called     economies     of 
size    were    being    shared    with    the    in- 
vestor. 

Mr   President,  as  I  pointed  out  m  my 
•additional  views."  I  do  not  question  the 
need  for  this  study.  In  fact.  I  auree  that 
the  unique  structure  of  the  mutual  fund 
industry  may  well  justify  a  special  kind 
of  reauiation  which  goes  beyond  the  sim- 
ple  disclosure   provisions  of   most   con- 
sumer legislation.  My  contention  is  with 
the  particular  form  of  regulation  pro- 
vided by  S  3724  in  three  areas;  manace- 
menl  fees  sales  charges,  and  contractual 
plans    In  each  ca.se,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  consider  adequately  the 
three  questions  I  raised  .nbout  con.sujner 
protection  legislation. 

The  SEC  report  showed  that  m  1966. 
the  advisory  fees  paid  by  the  57  exter- 
nally managed  funds  with  a.s.sets  of  SlOO 
million  ranued  from  0.23  to  0.74  percent 
charged  by  the  56th  and  52d  laraest 
funds,  respectively.  The  median  fee  was 
0  45  percent  with  20  funds  paying  0  50 
percent  or  more.  These  statistics  seem 
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to  indicate  that  in  some,  but  by  no  mt-Aius 
all.  cases  'eoonomies  of  size"  are  not 
being  shared  with  the  consiimer  Thus, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  nfed  for  con- 
s'lmer  protection  Justiflfs  Oovernment 
re«ialation. 

Dies  the  provision  of  S   3724  offer  the 

0  ijisumer  protection''  Section  8  provides 
na:  management  fees  mu.st  be  ■  rea-son- 
able  "  On  its  face,  this  ;>rovi.sijn  seems 
una.siailable.  but  further  investigation 
shove's  that  there  are  far-reaching  im- 
phcatians  The  requirement  of  "reason- 
ableness" is  to  t)e  enforced  by  the  courts. 
Section  8  thereby  puts  the  courts  into 
the  bu.-uness'  of  estab;l^hln4:  manage- 
n'.-^n-.  fees, 

Mr  President.  I  question  the  wisdom 
and  ihe  desirability  of  this  k.nd  of  judi- 
cial ratemakina:  Surely,  our  court^s  are 
not  equipped  with  the  tech.nical.  eco- 
nomic Icnow-how  that  is  needed  to  malce 
th:s  Icind  of  decision  In  addition,  our 
courts  are  already  overburdened   Finally. 

1  '^ubmrr  that  the  pract.cal  effect  of  this 
pr.  vl.'^ioTr  will  be  the  negotiation  of  fees 
w.th  the  SEC  Fearful  t  f  potential  law 
su.'.s.  meritorious  or  not.  mutual  funds 
vnil  feel  compelled  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  SEC  before  signing  a  management 
contract. 

I  repeat  that  none  of  the  liiree  studies 
found  conclusive  evidence  that  ma:iase- 
ment  fees  were  too  hiKh;  certainly  there 
was  no  evidence  of  gross  abuse  Surely 
these  circumstances  do  n  >t  justify  rate- 
aetung  by  the  courts  or  the  SEC  In  the 
interest  of  so-called  consumer  protection, 
this  pronsion  of  S  3724  unnecessanly 
restricts  the  freedom  of  the  mutual  fund. 
to  the  potential  harm  of  the  consumer. 

I  have  joined  with  the  members  of 
the  minority  in  endorsing  a  proposal 
which  would  increas,^  the  number  of  un- 
affiliated director-1  from  40  to  60  percent 
and  require  that  the  actions  of  the  direc- 
tors, m  establishing  the  manat-ement  fee. 
be  reasonable  The  courts  would  tlien  be 
given  authiTity  to  determine  whether 
the  actions  of  the  directors,  rather  than 
the  fee  which  they  set.  were  reasonable 
How  much  more  rea^sonable  :s  it  to  ask 
the  courts  to  detei-mme  the  rea:.-:)nable- 
ness  of  a  man  s  action  than  to  ask  that 
they  determine  the  reasonableness  of  a 
flKure'  In  addition,  this  proposal  would 
avoid  ratesetting  by  the  SEC. 

At  the  prt-sent  time  the  "sales  load"  on 
most  mutual  fund  .sales  is  8' .-_  percent 
The  SEC  report  concludt  d  that  this 
amount  was  too  high",  the  lejiislation 
.submitted  to  the  Congress  would  have 
reduced  the  charge  to  5  percent.  The 
industry  testified  that  3'j  percent  was 
not  too  high  stressing  that  mutual  funds. 
unlike  conventional  securities  on  which 
there  is  a  much  lower  chartte.  require  a 
treat  sellin'^  effort  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  industry  does  indicate  that  a  lower- 
1115  of  the  sales  chiiiye  mi  ht  be  justified 
on  the  bnsis  that  L;ro\Mni;  public  knowl- 
edge has  somewhat  reduced  the  need  to 
sell  the  public  on  th?  idea  of  puicha.se  of 
fund  shares.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the 
sales  chariie  must  not  be  made  so  low 
that  salesmen  will  be  discouraged  from 
r^'lini;  fund  shares  A  sales  level  must  be 
iTH.ntained  at  all  times  so  that  redemp- 
t  ous  do  not  exceed  sales  and  force 
liquidation  of  the  fund's  portfolio  se- 
cuiities. 


Your  committ'^  wisely  chose,  on  the 
basis  of  pre\ious  succe.ssful  .securities  in- 
d  i.-try  self-reKulation.  to  provide  for  self- 
regulation  of  mutual  fund  .sales  charges 
by  the  N.ASD  S  3724  al.so  provides,  how- 
ever that  the  SEC  may  alter  or  supple- 
ment the  decision  of  the  NASD  I  hope 
that  the  legislative  history  of  this  bill 
win  clearly  show  that  the  Congress  did 
not  intend  to  uive  the  SKf  licen.se  to  in- 
sist that  the  charge  be  reduced  to  5  per- 
cent Rather,  it  is  hoped  that  a  balance 
win  be  struck  between  the  benettt  to  the 
con.sumer  of  a  reduced  sales  charge  and 
the  need  to  maintain  a  hi^:h  level  of  sales 
m  order  to  insure  a  healtliy  mutual  fund, 
which  -s  profitable  for  the  consumer  Tins 
would  mdeed  be  con.sumer  protection 

The  front-end  load  feature  of  con- 
tractual plan  .sales  has  always  been  con- 
troversial Under  present  law  50  percent 
of  the  first  vear's  payments  for  a  mutual 
fund  puiclmse  on  the  installment  plan" 
may  be  deducted  as  sales  charee  Tlie 
SEC  proposed  the  abolition  of  the  front- 
end  load  and  reduction  of  the  present 
maximum  9  percent  total  charge  to  5 
percent. 

Undeniably,  because  of  the  front-end 
Inad.  the  indi\idual  who  withdraws  from 
a  plan  :n  the  first  year  or  shortly  there- 
after loses  as  much  as  50  percent  nf  his 
investment,  and  even  the  individual  who 
completes  his  pavments  has  only  half 
his  money  "working  for  him"  the  first 
year  However,  it  is  al.so  true  that  con- 
tractual plans  require  a  genuine  .selling 
effort  The  potential  buyer  does  not  ha\e 
a  great  deal  of  money — u.sually  the  plans 
call  for  $25  a  month — and  he  has  a  vari- 
ety of  choices  as  to  how  lie  will  spend  it. 
Clearly,  the  salesman  must  .sell  the  cus- 
tomer not  only  the  idea  of  purchasing 
fund  shaies  but  the  very  idea  of  secu- 
rities investment  itself.  Such  a  salesman 
can  be  said  to  perform  a  service  by  offer- 
ing the  average  American  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  .securities  market 
without  the  great  risk,  not  to  mention 
the  large  sums,  which  would  be  required 
if  he  did  so  on  his  own. 

The  problem  thus  becomes  one  of 
balanciir:  the  desire  to  do  away  with  the 
ill  effects  of  the  front-end  load  on  the 
consumer  with  the  need  to  make  con- 
tractual plan  sales  worthwhile  for  the 
salesmen,  so  that  he  will  continue  to  tiy 
to  make  these  sales.  Shortly  after  the 
SEC  legislation  was  introduced,  the  in- 
dustry implemented  a  plan  under  which. 
m  hard.-^hip  cases,  full  refunds  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  who  withdraws  within  the 
first  year,  while  full  refunds  arc  required 
for  withdrawals  for  any  reason  within 
the  first  60  days  The  refund  plan  rep- 
resents a  genuine  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  industry  to  meet  the  objections 
raised  by  the  SEC  concerning  the  in- 
dividual who  withdraws  before  complet- 
ing the  plan.  In  addition,  it  meets  the 
contentions  of  those  who  claim  that 
salesmen  pressure  indi\  iduals  to  buy  who 
really  cannot  afford  to  do  so,  since  full 
refund  can  be  obtained  by  anyone  dur- 
ing the  first  60  days. 

Section  16  of  S.  3724  provides  for  a 
".spread  load"  of  64  percent  over  the  first 
4  years,  no  more  than  20  t>ercent  to  be 
deducted  each  year  This  provision  is 
opposed  by  both  tlic  SEC  and  the  indus- 


try It  is  based  ui>on  the  .sales  charge 
system  u.sed  by  one  very  large  fund 
winch  has  it.s  own  captive  .sales  force  and 
adequate  ready  capital  to  compensate 
Its  sales  force  The  committee  cho.se  to 
add  the  spread  load"  to  the  bill  despite 
the  industry's  in.^tltutlon  of  the  refund 
plan  .Admittedly,  the  refund  system  still 
dors  not  meet  the  problem  of  the  lo.ss  of 
investment  m  the  first  year,  but  the 
■  ..pread  load  "  deviled  by  the  committee 
may  well  result  in  such  a  financial  bur- 
den for  some  brokers  that  their  .sales- 
men will  be  unable  to  .sell  fund  shares  o.i 
the  contractual  plan  This  means  the 
proposed  legislation  would  result  in  an 
actual  lass  to  the  consumer. 

Suiely.  in  view  of  the  institution  of  the 
r<  fund  plan.  Congress  would  do  better 
to  permit  the  SEC  and  the  indiustiy  to 
ccinlmue  their  negotiations  concerning 
front-end  load  .•^o  that  a  formula  can  be 
est.abli.shed  whicli  will  provide  adequate 
compen.sation  for  .salesmen. 

Tiie  failure  to  allow  the  SEC  and  the 
mdustiT  to  complete  their  negotiations 
IS  the  real  failime  of  S.  3724.  Admittedly, 
these  negotiatiwis  were  late  in  starting 
and  have  been  protracted.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  the  measure  which  has  been  re- 
jioited  to  the  Senate  regulates  the  mu- 
tual fund  industry  in  a  manner  which 
IS  not  only  unwarranted  but  potentially 
hai-mful  to  the  funds.  Thus,  rather  than 
jsroviding  consumer  ijrolectlon.  this 
legislation  may  well  be  harmful  to  the 
consumer.  For  in  llie  purchase  of  a  mu- 
tual fund  sJiaie.  unlike  the  purchase  of 
an  article,  the  benefit  of  the  consumer 
def)ends  exclusively  on  the  continued 
health  and   prosperity   of   the   industiy. 

Mr    President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  McINT^'RE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Tydincs  in  tlie  cliair'.  Without  ob.iec- 
li  .n  It  IS  so  ordered. 

.Mr  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  regret  that  the  committee 
did  not  hold  the  line  on  the  original 
recommendation  that  provided  for  the 
abolishment  of  the  front-end  load.  I 
v.ould  be  i;lad  to  .support  any  restoration 
of  this  feature,  as  I  believe  the  whole 
front-end  load  concrpt  is  poor. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  the  review- 
ing, or  what  is  to  all  practical  effect,  the 
.setting,  of  management  fees  by  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  with 
tiie  pro\ision  that  the  Federal  judiciary 
be  tin  en  a  fallback  responsibility,  I  find 
I  can  not  atiree  with  the  committee  and 
so  I  shall  vote  against  this  provision. 

.Although  I  have  never  been  a  director 
of  a  mutual  fund  management  company. 
I  was  a  director  of  a  mutual  fund  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate  and  I  am.  accord- 
ingly, familiar  with  the  subject  matter. 
I  have  thought  about  it  a  good  deal  and 
I  ha\e  come  to  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
especially  for  his  remarks  about  the 
front-end    load,    with    which    I    whole- 
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heartedlv  agree.  It  seems  to  me,  upon  ex- 
amination, that  this  is  a  very  serious 
situation.  I  regret  the  committee  backed 
down  on  it. 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  feels  as  he  does 
about  the  remainder  of  the  bill. 

Mr  President.  Senators  know  of  my 
high  admiration  and  respect  for  the  sen- 
ior member  of  the  minority  on  our  com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Utah.  His  wise  understanding  of 
the  issues  which  come  before  our  com- 
mittee makes  all  of  us  listen  to  his  words 
with  more  than  usual  respect. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  some  surprise 
that  I  read  the  amendment  which  he  has 
sent  to  the  desk.  This  amendment,  very 
.simply,  guts  and  makes  meaningless  the 
single  most  important  provision  of  the 
committee  bill.  It  removes  the  single  most 
important  safeguard  which  we  have  tried 
to  protect  for  shareholdere;  namely,  the 
right  to  go  to  court  to  protect  their  own 
interests  mider  a  fair  system  of  proce- 
dure. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  deceptively  simple.  It 
provides  that,  when  two  conditions  are 
met  shareholders  will  be  denied  then- 
rights  to  justice  which  are  granted  them 
earlier  in  this  bill.  These  two  conditions, 
in  my  opinion,  offer  absolutely  no  protec- 
tion "at  all  to  shareholders.  In  fact,  they 
so  thoroughly  tip  the  balance  against  the 
shareholders,  that  if  they  are  adopted,  I 
would  just  as  soon  see  all  of  th^section 
dealing  with  management  fees  deleted 
from  the  bill. 

What  are  these  two  conditions?  First, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  managemeiat 
fees  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  outstanding  shares.  Now.  on  the 
surface,  this  would  appear  to  offer  pro- 
tection to  shareholders,  but  this  appear- 
ance IS  deceptive. 

The   experience    of   shareholders   and 
the  Securities   and   Exchange  Commis- 
sion during  the  28  years  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Investment  Company  Act  has 
amply    demonstrated    that    shareholder 
approval  of  management  fees  is  a  mean- 
ingless gesture.  First,  this  is  so  because 
shareholders   are   never,   I   repeat   that, 
never    given  anv  choice  other  than  ap- 
proval or  rejection  of  a  package  present- 
ed to  them  by  management.  It  is  similar 
to  the  voting  procedure  employed  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  where  voters  are  presented 
with  the  candidates  of  the  Communist 
Party   on   a   take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  I 
must  emphasize  that  under  the  procedure 
given  such  importance  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  shareholders  will  not  be  of- 
fered any  alternatives  or  any  choice  for 
their  vote. 

Second,  the  Senator  requires  that  the 
affirmative  vote   be   that   of   two-thirds 
of  all  of  the  outstanding  shares.  In  all 
probability   this   will   require   the   man- 
agers of  many  funds  to  send  out  exten- 
sive  literature,  brochures,  proxy  state- 
ments, and  so  forth,  to  convince  their 
shareholders  of  the  Importance  of  cast- 
ing a  vote.  This  Is  a  fine  and  commend- 
able   result,    but    what    the    Senator's 
amendment  does  not  Inform  us  Is  that 
the  entire  cost  of  this  solicitation  will  be 
charged  to  and  borne  by  the  sharehold- 
ers themselves  through  the  fees  which 
they  pay  the  adviser.  And  if  the  manage- 


ment decides  to  hire  professional  proxy 
solicitors,  this  expense  too  will  be  paid 
by  the  shareholders— whether  they  vote 
for  or  against  management— they  will 
pay  the  bills. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  two-thirds  vote  requirement  in  this 
amendment  is  a  meaningful  protection. 
This  kind  of  voting  is  not  the  same  kind 
that  we  engage  in  each  day  in  the  Sen- 
ate, nor  is  It  the  kind  that  the  American 
people  engage  in  when  they  go  to  the 
polls  in  November.  Voting  on  manage- 
ment fees  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  entirely 
different  situation  for  the  reasons  which 
I  have  discussed. 


UNAFFILI.-kTED  DIRECTORS  DO  NOT  PRO Tf  (  T  SH  KRT - 
HOLDER  INTERESTS  IN  MANAGEMENT  KFF:  DK- 
CISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  other  condition 
which  would  be  imposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  before  shareholders  could 
be  stripped  of  their  rights  is  that  the 
management  contract  be  approved  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  unaffiliated 
directors. 

This  immediately  raises  the  question 
of  how  effective  unaffiliated  directors  are 
in  representing  any  views  which  may  be 
in  conflict  with  the  management  ad- 
viser. There  are  two  schools  of  thouaht 
on  this  subject — the  industry  and  every- 
one else  who  has  ever  looked  at  this 
situation. 

The  industiy  ixi.sition  was  ably  ex- 
plained to  the  committee  by  Mr.  John  R 
Haire.  of  New  Jersey,  who  testified  be- 
fore us  on  behalf  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Institute.  He  told  us  that — 

Anvone  who  has  had  any  experience  with 
.T  board  ol  directors  oj  any  corpor.ition 
knows  that  the  directors,  the  outside  direc- 
tors have  substantial  influence  over  the 
management    policies    of    the    company. 

In  the  case  of  the  independent  directors 
of  mutual  funds,  these  gentlemen  have  an 
obligation  to  the  shareholders  of  the  lunds 
to  see  that  the  adviser  is  providing  a  .service 
of  quaUty  at  a  rate  which  is  acceptable  to 
shareholders  of  the  fund  and  to  themselves. 

Later,  in  reference  to  management 
fees.  Mr.  Halre  stated : 

In  order  to  determine  whether  any  par- 
ticular management  tee  for  the  management 
of  a  particular  fund  is  reasonable,  you  have 
to  icnow  all  of  the  facilities  and  services  that 
are  offered.  This  is  a  judgment  which  we 
believe  the  nonaffihated  directors  are  well 
equipped  to  make. 


able  to  bring  to  the  question  of  manage- 
ment fees.  ,  , 

Between  1954  and  I960  the  advi.soi-y 
fee  paid  by  Fundamental  Investors  in- 
creased from  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  S3'-  million.  The  court, 
while  holdina  that  fees  were  not  so  shock- 
ingly exces.slve  as  to  constitute  a  waste" 
of  corporate  a.ssets.  stated: 

Based  on  the  1959  and  1960  tipures  the 
profits  ..re  certainly  approaching  the  point 
where  thev  are  outstripping  any  reasonable 
relationship  to  rxpcn.ses  and  effort  even  in  a 
legal  .sen.se.  .\nd  this  is  so  even  after  making 
due  allowance  lor  incentive  and  benefit  pre- 
^umablv  conferred.  This  is  not  to  .-ay  that  no 
navment  is  justified  after  a  fund  reaches  a 
particular  size.  It  i.-^  only  to  say  that  the  busl- 
ne.ss  rommunilv  might  reasonably  expect 
that  at  some  point  those  representing  llie 
Umd  would  see  that  the  management  tec  was 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  diminution  in  the  cost 
factor. 


Mr.  Haire.  in  addition  to  being  on 
officer  of  the  Investment  Company  In- 
stitute, the  principal  lobbying  organiza- 
tion for  the  entire  industrv-.  also  serves 
as  the  president  of  Fundamental  In- 
vestors. Inc..  which  is  a  mutual  fund.  In 
view  of  Mr.  Halre's  assertion  that  un- 
affiliated directors  are  both  well  equipped 
to  make  management  decisions  and  in 
fact  do  exert  substantial  Influence  over 
manayement.  I  thought  it  might  be  in- 
teresting for  the  Senate  to  examine  the 
role  of  tmafliliated  directors  in  Mr. 
Halre's  own  mutual  fund. 

Fortunately  for  ray  own  research,  the 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Halre's  unaffiliated 
directors  are  a  matter  of  public  record, 
resulting  from  court  action  against  the 
fund  by  dissatisfied  shareholders.  The 
record  of  the  case  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively how  little  Influence  the  unaffiliated 
directors  of  Fundamental  Investors  were 


One  of  the  directors  was  asked  wheth- 
er he  had  "a.scertaincd  what  part  of  that 
differential  was  used  for  improving  the 
investment  advisory  services."  He  an- 
'-wered  that  he  'didn't  think  that  was  a 
function  belonuinf  to  the  directors  of  tlie 
fund,"  He  later  conceded  tiiat  the  Inst 
time  he  learned  anything  about  the  ad- 
vl.ser's  cost  of  rendering  management  and 
advisory  services  to  the  fund  was  when 
the  advi.ser  had  pone  public  and  sent  out 
Its  prospectus  to  prospective  share- 
holders. ^  , 

Another  director  of  Fundamental  was 
al.so  the  director  of  a  .smaller  fund  which 
used  the  same  investment  adviser  as 
Fundamental. 

Tlie  latter  fimd  paid  an  annual  fee  of 
S400  000— Fundamental  paid  S3. 500. 000. 
Though  he  admitted  that  he  received  no 
more  sen-ices  from  the  adviser  as  the 
director  of  one  fund  than  as  director  of 
the  other,  he  stated  he  had  never  in- 
vestigated the  reason  for  this  di.scrcp- 
ancv  in  the  fees  charged. 

One  of  the  affiliated  directors  was 
a.sked  whether  a  reduction  m  the  advi- 
sory fee  had  ever  been  suppested  by  the 
unaffiliated  directors: 

Q  How  long  has  someone  wanted  to  reduce 
the  scale  on  the  Board  and  how  long  h.s 
I'le  management  company  been  paying  no 

.«!  Nobody  on  the  Board  has  ever  maae  a 
serious  campaign.  ... 

Q  Will  vou  snecifv  when  these  directi-;rs. 
or  director,  for  the  first  time  requested  that 
.1  sliding  scale  be  put  in? 

^  N-obodv  has  requested  it  Tlie  matter  has 
been  discussed  as  to  whether  it  wouldn  t  be 
a  pood  thing  to  do  it  Nobody  has  suggested 
It  put  It  fofward  aggre.^sively  at  all.  If  I  gave 
yoti  that  impression.  Ira  sorrv".  It  has  been 
discussed,  is  all  I  said. 

The  director  was  then  asked  to  give  his 
recollection  of  the  substance  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  reducing  the  advisory  fee : 

\  ,One  of  the  unaffiliated  directors!  said, 
wouldn't  it  be  possible  to  have  the  company 
absorb  .-ome  of  the  corporate  aamimstratue 
expenses  from  the  management  company. 
take  those  off  the  management  company,  in 
order  to  make  it  pos.sible  to  have  an  escalator 
reduction  put  into  effect 

Q.  Where  would  you  put  it  when  you  took 
It  off  the  management  company? 

A    Put  It  in  the  fund  and  reduce  the  man- 
agement lee  bv  that  amount  or  some  amotmt. 
Q    If    vou    put    the   same   amount   in   the 
fund  that  vou  were  reducing  the  lee  by.  the 
fund  wouldn't  benefit,  would  it? 
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A  It  wouldn't  If  that's  all  you  did.  that's 
light. 

On  this  point  the  judge  Interrupted  the 
questioning: 

I  Just  want  to  be  clear  on  this  (This) 
BMRgestlon.  was  that  Just  fnr  puhllr  cn- 
RMriiptlon.  then,  what  he  hurt   In  mind' 

The  director  admitted 

I  think  I  he.  the  unafRIUteU  Uirecli.ri  was 
thinking  about  cumpetltlve  influences  He 
wanted  U>  have  some  kind  'f  escalaU^r  fe«. 
f.ir  the  Improvement  ui  cur  public  reUtlons. 
perhaps   Thai's  all 

The  director  went  on  to  say  that  there 
had  been  no  subsequfnt  discu-ssions  on 
this  and  that  the  directors  original  sug- 
gestion" had  never  been  renewed. 

Another  unafflhated  director  was  asked 
If  he  had  ever  suggested  to  the  adviser 
that  the  fee  was  unrea.<^nable: 

A  Oh.  no  I  have  never  heurd  such  a  sug- 
gestion made  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  by 
mv««lf  or.aayone  else 

Q.  llave-jtou  ever  !.eard  such  a  suggestion 
r:n<Je  outside  a  mee-i;.g  of  the  board'' 

A  Not  until  this  complaint  was  served 
In  this  irl.tl 

(j  The  thought  hid  never  crossed  your 
nund   Is  that  correct ■> 

A    It   d'jesn  t   exist   now.   for   that  matter 

Althoufch  he  realized  that  some  funds 
were  charged  lower  fets.  he  did  not  think 
the  fee  his  fund  was  being  charged  was 
"open  to  serious  question"  and  tie 
thought  tliat  "inquiries -as  to  whether 
satisfactory  services  could  be  obtained 
from  some  other  investment  manager 
besides — tlie  one  being  used— would  have 
been  highly  improper  " 

The  investment  adviser  of  the  fund, 
almost  contemporaneous  with  the  litiga- 
tion, had  d<nie  a  study  [jurportedly  to 
provide  the  no:;a!^.llated  directors  with 
a  sound  infora-.ational  bas.s  '."T  deter- 
mining wiiether  tl'.e  adVi.'uiT  ai^'reement 
should  be  extended  Ori-'  oi  the  unaffil- 
iated directors  was  a>k  d  wheClier  he 
considered  it  prudent  to  permit  a  study 
to  be  made  by  the  person  whose  services 
were  being  evaluated: 

A.  When   the  figures  are  easily  che^.-ked. 

W    Uid  vou  check  all  tnoc.e  figures  * 

A  I  didn't  check  all  those  figures.  I 
checked  some  of  them. 

Another  unafBllated  director  was  also 
questioned  on  Lhis  study: 

Q  Do  you  ha"e  any  recol.evu  r.  a.s  !.■  h<  w 
much  time  you  might  have  spent  priur  ■" 
the  meetuig  m  examining  the  dates? 

A     No 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  the  time  con- 
sisted of  one  hour  or  less.? 

A.  Ii  would  have  been  le:i5  than  an  hour. 
I  cnn  assvire  you. 

Q  Would  It  have  been  le««  than  half  an 
hour'' 

A  I  would  ev-.tirnate  it  would  hAve  been 
about  a  half  hour 

Certainly  one  of  the  reasons  that  these 
unaffiliated  directors  did  not  exert  more 
mtluence  m  the  management  of  the  fund 
was  that  they  had  for  the  most  part  been 
pu'lcetl  by  the  afnisated  directors  who 
vkou'.d  havdly  have  ?hcksen  someone  they 
t^ui'.ight  likely  to  qucstiDn  their  com[jen- 
jation  One  of  the  unaffiliated  directors 
was  ti;e  .son  of  the  chairman  of  the  b  lU'd 
of  the  iir.estnieiit  ad\iser.  Another  had 
been  rec-eivini,'  compensation  from  the 
HtiM.ser  fur  a  study  he  was  doinjr  One  of 
the  SIX   mdependent   directors  had  ap- 


parently attended  only  one  meeting  In 
the  3  years  preceding  the  trUl  Finally, 
another  of  these  directors  waa  In  such 
delicate  health  that  he  could  neither  give 
a  deposition  nor  appear  at  the  trial. 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampslilre  yield '' 

Mr.  MrlNTYRE.  I  anv  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California 

Mr  MURPHY  Tlie  recitation  which 
the  Senat.  r  is  expounding  seems  to  be  an 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  witness  as  to 
the  manner  m  winch  this  particular  mu- 
tual fui'.d  was  conducted,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect' 

Mr  MrlNTYRE  It  Is  an  interrogation 
by  counsel  involving  a  case  against  Fun- 
damental Investors  Fund. 

Mr  MURPHY  In  other  words,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  fund  or  an  investor  m  the 
fund  had  brMU«ht  suit  against  llie  fund; 
is  that  not  correct' 

Mr  M(  INTYRE   Yes.  that  is  rwhl. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Was  it  finally  proved 
that  there  was  no  UleKal  action'  Did  the 
investor  in  the  fund  achieve  any  damages 
from  his  suit'  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
interfered  at  this  point. 

Mr  McTNTYRE.  I  want  to  give  the 
Senau^r  an  accurate  answer  The  verdict 
was  for  the  defendant. 

Mr  MURPHY  Were  there  any  dam- 
ages' 

Mr   \r   INTYRE   No  damaces. 

Mr  MURPHY  Tliere  is  some  question. 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  being  a  non- 
lawyer,  as  to  the  complaint  reasons  In 
the  suit  First  of  all.  mav  I  ask.  is  it  not 
always  possible  for  the  Investor,  when- 
ever he  or  she  feels  that  there  are  sound 
reasons,  fees  too  hiuih.  or  any  other  char- 
acteristic of  bad  management,  to  with- 
draw' 

Mr  M'  INTYRE.  I  would  think,  yes. 
Mutual  fund  shareholders  could  sell  their 
shares. 

Mr  MURPHY  They  could  sell  their 
shares. 

Mr  M'  INTYRE  Sometimes  they  do  sj 
at  a  loss,  but  they  could  sell  them. 

Mr  MURPHY  If  it  was  done  at  a  loss, 
I  'Aould  think:  tlsen.  th.at  they  could 
b::nt;  suit,  for  darn  a  ■-'•--•.. 

Mr  McINTYRE  No.  That  would  not 
have  any  effect. 

Mr  MURPHY.  That  would  not  have 
any  effect  In  other  words,  this  is  a  situ- 
ation where  the  investor  objects  to  the 
management,  or  objects  to  the  amount 
i-f  m^ney  bt-iny  ;:aid  either  to  the  di- 
rectors or  to  the  advisory  ^'roups  that  are 
selected  by  the  directors,  and  they  can 
always  withdraw.  There  is  no  comp'il- 
sion  for  them  to  stay  within  that  mutual 
fund  other  than  the  hope  that  they  can 
benefit  from  the  experience,  the  exper- 
tise, the  knowledge,  and  the  capability 
of  the  people  who  may  be  being  paid 
exorbitant  salaries,  in  some  people's 
judgment,  which  may  not  be  exorbitant, 
in  other  people's  judgment.  Is  that  not 
the  situation'' 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Certainly,  to  the 
extent  of  the  Seiiatoi  s  remarks  that  he 
indicates  the  mutual  fund  shareholder 
can  .stll  out  any  :uiie,  he  certainly  could. 
But  the  Senator  must  kiep  his  eye  on 
the  ball  What  we  are  talking  about  licre 
IS  that  we  are  trying  to  show  that  the 
niaiu'f.'fmL:it  fec^  being  ciiarticd  in  the 
mutual  fund  mdaslry  are  not  subject 
to  a  satufactoiy  test,  a  formula,  some- 


thing that  would  give  a  fair  or  rca.son- 
able   break   to  the  shareholder  and   to 

others 

Mr  MURPHY  If  the  Senator  will  for- 
give me.  I  have  heard  the  word  "reason- 
ableness '  used  continously  here  and  it 
immediately  occured  to  me.  who  decides 
what  IS  reasonableness''  Is  the  .salary 
paid  to  the  president  of  General  Motors 
reasonable?  In  some  people's  minds,  it 
would  be    I  think  it  is  pretty  high. 

The  salary  paid  to  my  old  boss  at 
Metro-Goldwyn  Mayer  pictures.  Mr. 
I.nuis  B  Mayer.  I  thought,  was  very  un- 
reasonable, but  tliey  liave  never  been 
able  to  find  another  man  in  the  Industry 
to  replace  him,  so  perhaps  it  wa-s  very 
rea.'ionable  Perhaps,  he  hai  a  unique 
and  particular  talent  that  made  what 
seemed  to  some  an  unreasonable  .salary 
to  oti'.ers  to  be  competely  reasonable  and 
practical. 

My  question  goes  to  the  point  of  who 
decides  what  is  reasonable:  and,  since 
tlie  mutual  funds  operate  not  a.s  a  public 
utility  but  in  the  free  marketplace.  I 
•.vould  think  that  tlie  capability,  the 
reputation,  the  results,  the  progress  of 
tJie  particular  furid  would  decide  it.s  con- 
tinuance or  whether  it  .should  go  out  of 
business.  If  the  .shareholders  are  per- 
mitted to  'oin  or  leave  at  any  time.  I 
would  tiimk  they  would  be  the  oin  s  who 
should  make  that  riecis.on. 

My  main  ob.iection  is  tlial  we  sud- 
denly find  the  Government  in  this  in- 
stance becomint!  an  a^'ency  to  set  fees 
within  an  industry  that  operates  in  a 
free  market.  I  obiect  to  that  on  prin- 
ciple. I  am  not  an  expert  in  mutual  funds 
or  banking  or  financial  matters.  I  have 
never  had  to  become  one  I  have  never 
been  ble.ssed  with  that  much  money  But 
I  do  know  I  obiect  to  the  Government's 
entering  into  areas  of  further  re<-;ulatlon 
and  restriction,  into  the  private  enter- 
prise or  free  enterpii.se  or  incentive  sys- 
tem. I  think  it  IS  too  much  into  it  now. 
It  was  bfl.sed  on  that  feeling  that  I  was 
elected  by  my  constituents  in  California. 
Therefore,  based  on  the  jiromises  I  made, 
I  intend  to  obiect  to  this  procedure  as 
long  as  I  can  think  of  reasoixs  to  object,. 
I  asked  the  -Senator  a  que.-^tion  as  to 
the  remarks  he  v.-as  makinc  a  few  mo- 
ments aso  to  bring  out  the  point  that  it 
is  a  question  of  who  derides  what  :s  rea- 
sonable or  not  reasonable  In  a  free  mar- 
ket that  has  always  been  decided  by  the 
progress  or  lack  of  progress  of  an  mdus- 
ti-y  or  a  company  or  a  mutual  fund  or 
a  bank,  or  whatever  it  is.  If  they  are 
doing  their  business  well,  they  will  have 
great  success.  If  they  are  doing  it  badly. 
if  they  are  charging  too  much,  the  fees 
are  too  high,  someone  is  getting  too  much 
salary,  or  someone  is  not  jinym^;  atten- 
tion to  the  busine-r-s.  they  wil!  not  la;  t  in 
business.  That  word  will  sjircad  through 
the  banking  business  and  the  investment 
business  very  quickly,  and  they  will  be 
out  of  business.  That  was  the  reason  why 
I  asked  the  question. 

I    thank    the    Senator    for   graciously 
allow  in:;  me  to  interrupt  him. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  The  Senator  inter- 
up.  ed  :;ie  with  a  fiuestion  when  I  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  long  discussion  of  the  in- 
dependent director,  who  was  injected 
into  the  law  of  1940  to  try  to  t-'ive  this 
matter  a  sense  cf  fairness,  ratio:';ality, 
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and  lack  of  conflict  of  interest.  These  un- 
affiliated directors,  with  due  regard  to 
the.se  highly  esteemed  people — I  do  not 
mean  to  be  deroeatory  of  these  people, 

but  they  in  their  busy  lives  are  hired 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Let  me  complete  my 
thought,  and  then  I  shaU  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  the  Senator  has 
made  many  statements,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  this  statement,  I  believe  the  un- 
affiliated director,  in  his  testimony  before 
tlie  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
revealed  himself  as  a  rather  poor  sub- 
.stitute  for  what  was  originally  thought 
of  in  1940. 

When  the  Senator  mentions  General 
Motors,  that  is  not  a  comparable  orga- 
nization. The  Senator  realizes  that  in  the 
1940  Investment  Act  we  have  section  22 
id>.  which  has  to  do  with  price  fixing, 
in  which  the  Government  protects  the 
mutual  fund  underwriters  in  their  dis- 
tribution of  their  funds,  by  holding  the 
price  at  a  certain  level,  so  nobody  can 
bi  InK  to  bear  the  free  forces  of  competi- 
tion. Senators  realize  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  conflict  of  interest, 
which  I  think,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, showed  itself  very  strongly. 

I  do  not  object  to  a  particular  direc- 
tor of  one  of  these  mutual  funds  taking 
home  $750,000  as  his  annual  salary. 
More  power  to  him.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  the  mutual  fund  industry  has 
not  responded  responsibly  to  its  own 
growth  over  the  last  20  years,  and  the 
fees  they  are  charging  are  excessive.  We 
say  we  want  a  new  test,  and  we  want  the 
test  of  reasonableness.  We  want  that  test 
applied,  after  adopting  safeguards  pro- 
posed by  the  minority  members,  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  court. 

Do  you  know  what  the  test  today  is 
that  any  shareholder  or  stockholder  or 
mutual  fund  holder  must  come  into  court 
with'.^  To  prove  the  impossible.  To  prove 
gross  waste.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
noes  not  do  the  trick. 

We  think  this  is  a  good  bill  and  that 
we  are  not  putting  an  undue  burden  on 
the  mutual  fund  industry. 

:'.!r.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  \ield.  I  '.vould  like  to  ask 
lum  anoiher  quertion.  Has  the  Senator 
c\'er  been  a  director  of  a  corporation? 
Mr.  McINTYRE  Yes. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  assume,  then,  that 
I  lie  Senator  knov  ...  in  iiis  own  experi- 
ence, as  I  have  fo'.ind,  that  vei-y  often 
some    directors    of    corporations,    along 
with  some  consulting  directors,  one  might 
call  them,  sometimes  play  a  unique  and 
distinct  role.  It  woild  be  very  easy  to 
j:o  into  court  in  some  cases  that  I  can 
recite  and  approte  conclusively  that  this 
man's  presence,  this  mans  knowledge, 
tins  man's  expertise,  can  be  vei-y  well 
done  without.  However,  conversely.  I  can 
jirove  that,  under  certain  instances  and 
circumstances,   there  may  be  one   very 
.-li'.;ht   bit  of  knowledge  or  one  very — 
p.l  the  moment, — unimportant  expression 
.1  opinion  by  that  particular  man  that 
n*?ht  have  made  the  entii-e  difference 
.•.nd  a  far  greater  difference  than  would 
b?  true  of  the  entire  board  of  directors 
'.vho  had  busied  themselves  directly  over 
I  number  of  years. 
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I  can  reclt«?  ca.se  after  case,  in  con- 
nection with  my  former  Industry,  where 
a  matter  of  judgment  sometimes  be- 
came most  important  as  to  the  financial 
standing  and  as  to  the  welfare  and  bene- 
fits accruing  to  the  stockholders  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

I  did  not  mean  to  interi-upt  tlie  Sen- 
ator. I  thank  the  Senator.  I  will  take 
whatever  other  time  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett]  wUl  later  yield  to 
me. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 
I  have  concluded  my  statement. 

The  statements  that  I  was  reading 
from,  from  the  unaffiliated  directors,  are 
the  sworn  statements  of  men  who  ac- 
tually served  In  these  Independent  un- 
affiliated directorships.  It  is  obvious  that 
they  have  not  been  adequately  informed, 
and  are  not  in  any  position  to  bring  ef- 
fective judgment  to  bear  on  the  size  of 
the  management  fees  charged  to  Ptmd- 
amental  Investors.  And  yet  the  president 
of  Fundamental,  Mr.  Haire.  appears 
quite  satisfied  with  their  functions. 

From  Mr.  Haire's  point  of  view,  he 
should  be  satisfied.  Piom  his  snarehold- 
ers  point  of  view,  however,  their  unaffil- 
iated directors  offer  no  protection  at  all. 
And  today,  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to 
deliver  Its  judgment  that  unaffiliated  di- 
rectors can  and  do  fight  effectively  in 
the  interests  of  shareholders. 

The  entire  purpose  of  this  section  of 
the  bill,  as  reported  by  the  committee, 
was  to  make  explicit  tlie  concept  which 
has  always  existed  regarding  sharehold- 
ers' rights  to  go  to  court  over  unreason- 
able fees.  This  amendment,  at  the  desk. 
however,  is  a  step  backward.  It  actually 
has  the  effect  of  giving  even  more  pro- 
tection to  management.  It  goes  a  great 
distance  in  placing  new  restrictions  on 
shareholder's  rights  to  sue. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  earlier, 
during  my  discussion  of  the  bill,  I  in- 
dicated that  at  the  proper  time  I  in- 
tended to  make  a  motion  to  recommit.  I 
make  that  motion  at  this  time,  and  ask 
the  majority  leader  when  he  thinks  we 
might  come  to  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinsuished  senior  Senator  from  Utah; 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre];  and  other  Senators,  as  well  as 
the  minority  leader. 

I  would  like  to  make  llic  lollowing 
unanimous-consent  request. 


guished  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller  1 
be  recognized,  after  the  disposition  of 
the  Journal  tomorrow,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  evening, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  .-^o  or- 
dered. 


ORDER   FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  MILLER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous    consent    tiiat    the    dlstin- 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OP  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3724)  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  de- 
fine the  equitable  standards  governing 
relationships  between  investment  com- 
l)anies  and  their  investment  advisers  and 
principal  underwriters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  vote 
at  12  o'clock  on  the  pending  motion  to 
recommit,  and  that  the  time  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  .^^enior 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.'^hirc  (Mr.  McIntyreI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE.  Wilhcat 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  my  amend- 
ments after  that,  tliere  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  same  two  Senator.=  . 
and  that  there  be  a  limitation  of  2  hours 
on  the  bill. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Tlie  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  Llie  Senator  desire  the  usual  form 
ul  agreement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  the  usual  form. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  is  entered. 

Tlie  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  as 
follows : 

O-drrrd.  Tliat  effective  on  Fnd.Hy.  July  26. 
1D68.  the  Sen.ite  proceed  to  vote  ,\t  12  iiof>n 
on  -he  motion  by  ;he  Senator  from  l.''-&h 
I  Mr.  Bfnnett!  t^j  recommit  ■ft'ith  instriictiov.s 
the  bill  iS.  3'724i  to  amend  the  In-.estment 
Company  Act  of  1&40  .';nd  ll.e  Investment 
.'Vc;vi>er?".''.ct  of  1940  to  c'ct,ne  the  cqu;t.,-ible 
.■-tand.irds  f.-overninp  rflatjor.shlps  bctv.-fpn 
invf^.tment  companie."^  anrl  their  Investment 
iici-.  i:tr£  nnd  princtpal  underwriters,  iind  for 
other  pttrpoces.  with  the  time  from  :0  .i,m, 
to  be  couallv  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from"  New  Ham.pEhire  !  Mr  McIntyre  | 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BfnnfttI: 
Prc-:dcd  further.  That  di;rlng  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  debate  on  any 
.Tmendment.  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  iiio- 
tlon  to  lav  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  oi  any  such  .'jnemjment  <tr 
motion  and  the  Senator  Irom  N^^t^ampshire 
;  Mr.  McINTYRE  I  : 

Ordered  further.  Tl-at  o^i  the  question  of 
the  final  pa-vr^f-C  of  the/^id  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  i.ours.  to  be  equally  divided 
.•tttci  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
.-.nd  minority  leaders:  Provided.  Tliat  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  iroai  the  time 
under  their  cor>trol  en  the  passage  of  the 
said  till,  allot  .additional  time  to  any  Si^nator 
dtiring  the  consideration  of  any  amendment, 
motion,  or  appeal. 
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DKSIGVATION    OP      PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY    WEEK 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Presldenl.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
:nes.sa«e  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  181 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  laid  t)efore 
the  Senate  the  amendment  oi  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives  to  the  joint  resolution 
SJ  Res  181'  to  authorize  the  Prtsident 
to  designate  the  weetc  of  Au^iust  4 
through  August  10,  1968.  Professional 
Photography  Week  which  was  strike  out 
the  preamble 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  amendment 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  M;  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  joint  leadership,  when 
the  pendhTK  business  is  disposed  of.  to 
call  up  Calendar  No  1438.  H  R  l.i387. 
an  act  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  a  disciplinary  action 
against  employees  in  the  po-^tal  field  serv- 
ice who  assault  other  employees  in  such 
service  m  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  and  for  other  purposes 


report  back  after  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commis.sion  report  of  the  current 
investigation  of  mutual  fimd  fees  has 
been  made  public  The  report  is  due 
not  later  tlian  September  1  1969:  there- 
fore the  re<iunement  to  recummit  is  sub- 
ject to  that   limitation 

Mr  McINTYKE  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  indicate  whether 
that  report  is  due  very  soon' 

Mr  BENNUTT  It  is  due  not  later  than 
September  1    1969 

Mr  MrlNTYHK   In  1969'' 

Mr  BENNFTT  That  is  correct 

Mr  MiINTYRE  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  BENNETT  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident  I  a.sk 
unanimous  conseiit  that  the  order  for 
tlie  qunrutn  call  be  re.M'inried 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  II  OF  MA- 
RLNE  RESOURCES  AND  ENGINEER- 
ING   DEVELOPMEN-T    ACT    OF    1966 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HR   13781 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  me.^-sa^-e  from  the 
Hou.>e  of  Representatives  a:.r.ouncing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amen.dments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  -  H  R  1378".  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Marine  Re.sources  and 
Engin.eering  Development  Act  of  1966 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  voles  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon 

Mr  PELL  I  move  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist upon  Its  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr  Magnu- 
SON.  Mr  Pell,  and  Mr  Javits  conferees 
on  the  part  of  th.e  S^t^-ate 


INVESTMENT    COMPANY    AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF    1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  S  3724'  to  amend  the  I:;vest- 
ment  Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  In- 
vestment Advi.sers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  equitable  standards  governing  rela- 
tionships between  investment  C'lnpanies 
and  their  investment  advisers  and  onn- 
cipal  under-writers.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  when 
I  made  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  was 
aot  as  specific  as  when  I  served  notice 
earlier  that  I  intended  to  make  the  mo- 
tion  So  I  shall  make  the  motion  again 

I  move  that  the  bill  be  recommitted 
.0   the   committee   with    mstructions   to 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

.IS  follows- 

Hi'RPosr 

TlAls  legislation  would  iiuthonze  the  Gen- 
i-ral  Services  Administration  to  reimburse 
the  government  ..f  the  District  of  Columbia 
fiir  (XTfamilng  certain  ^en.  ices  during  ll»e 
presidential  Inaugural  i>eriod 

IIMKGROL'ND     INfi>RMATION 

r.ii-  Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies 
Act  .lA  iunended  .uith'-rlzes  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  perform 
certain  services  und  tunctlons  during  tlie  in- 
augural period  and  to  be  reimbursed  there- 
for 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  winch  is 
part  of  the  legislative  program  of  tlie  Cien- 
cral  Services  Administration  will  .vpeclticnlly 
authorliie  the  General  services  Administra- 
tion to  make  payments  not  to  exceed  $150,000 
everv  4  vears  for  such  services  as  may  be 
rendered  bv  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion has.  in  the  past,  provided  such  assist- 
ance, but  that  agency  notified  the  committee 
it  lias  no  specific  uuthorlzatlon  to  make  sucli 
ii  reimbursement  and  therefore  lusks  lor  en- 
actment of  the  leglslatl'.n 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN  BILLS 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr   MANSFIELD   Mr   President,  I  ask 
imanimous  coii-sent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed  to    the   consideration    of    Calendar 
No   143'J.S  3416.  Calendar  No   1434.  H  U 
^606    and  Calendar  No    143.=-)    H  R    10213 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  bill 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  AND  ADMINISTR AlIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OF  1949 

The  bill  S  3416.  to  amend  the  FmI- 
eral  Property  and  Administrative  Stn- 
ices  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  U)  author- 
ize the  rendenntt  of  direct  a-siistance  to 
and  i>erformancc  of  si)ecial  services  for 
the  Inaugural  Committee  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S    3416 

Be  ;f  fiacled  by  the  Smate  and  Home  of 
R,-presentatues  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congrem  assembled.  That  subsection 
JlOiai  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  M  amended  .40 
use  490ia)  I  is  further  .imended  by  insert- 
ing immediately  ufter  paragraph  il4i  there- 
of the  following  new  paraitraph 

"(I5i  to  render  direct  .laslstance  to  and 
perform  special  services  for  the  Inaugural 
Committee  laa  Uelined  in  the  Act  of  August 
6  1956.  70  Stat  10491  during  an  inaugural 
period  In  connection  with  Presidential  in- 
augural operation*  and  functions,  including 
employment  of  pers'iial  services  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws,  provide  Government  owned  and  leased 
space  for  [>ersonnel  and  imrklng;  pay  over- 
time to  guard  and  custodial  forces,  erect  and 
remove  stands  and  platforms;  provide  and 
operate  flrst-ald  stations:  provide  furniture 
and  equipment,  iind  provide  otlier  incidental 
services  in  the  discretion  of  the  .^dmlnis- 
f.rator  " 

M:    \L-\NSFIELD.  Mr   President.  I  ask 

:i::aninious  con.->ent   to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt   from  the  leport 

No    1450'     explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceri>t 


EXEMPTION 
PROPERTY 
SOCIETY 
DAMES   OF 


FROM    TAXATION    OF 
OF     THE      NATIONAL 
OF       THE       COLONIAL 
AMERICA 


The  bill  HR.  9606'  to  exempt  irom 
'KX.iiion  certain  proiierty  of  the  National 
Soi^iety  of  the  Colonial  Uames  ol  Amer- 
ica hi  the  Distiict  of  Columbia  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  rcadiim.  read 
the  third  time  and  i)a.s>cd 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pre.>ident,  I  ask 
iinanimou.s  consent  to  have  'printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  14r)2>  explaining;  the  iniriK),--es  of 
the  bill 

There  beins  no  objection  the  rxcerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Re(  ord. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  TH£  BILL 

The  purpose  of  H  R  0606  Is  to  exempt  from 
taxation  certain  real  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  well  as  any  improve- 
ments which  may  l>e  erected  thereon  owned 
bv  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  America  The  81st  Congress  granted 
the  Society  a  tax  exemption  for  Dunibarton 
House  In  Georgetown  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia the  national  headquarters  of 
the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Damos 
of  America  Tlie  property  whlcli  H  R  yOOti 
seeks  to  exempt  from  District  of  Columbia 
taxation  consists  of  two  parcels  of  vacant 
land,  located  at  the  northwest  corner  of  27th 
and  Q  Streets  NW  .  and  designated  as  lot^ 
813  and  814  in  square  1285.  This  land  Is 
immediately  adjacent  to  Dumbarton  House, 
and  v<-AS  given  to  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  by  its  former 
owner 

BACKCROt  NO 

Public  Law  77-846.  approved  December  24. 
1942  (56  Stat.  10981,  as  .imended  the  ioUow- 
ing  year  by  Public  Law  78-29  1 57  Stat. 
611.  is  the  general  statute  on  real  esnte 
tax  exemptions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  act  provides  tax  exemption  for  all  prop- 
erties belonging  to  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia  Governments,  as  well 
.as  to  real  property  belonging  to  certain  cate- 
gories of  owners  such  as  religious  organiza- 
tions, hospitals,  schcxils  operated  not  for  prof- 
It.  cemeteries,  and  so  forth  Also,  this  gen- 
eral statute  provides  tax  exemption  lor  the 
real  properties  of  lO  specific  organ;i.»tio:is  in 
The  District,  with  a  total  value  u:  $32  889- 
y76.  .ind  a  resulting  tax  loss  to  the  Dlstri.t 
of  Columbia  of  some  $953,809  per  year 

In   addition,   33   other   organ:,:ations   liave 
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^.  .  .  »  ,  rr  -.ti^«  Tr,  r.r,i.  Rtnti.  nlone  '^50  000  voung  public  annotincement  of  their  financial  con- 
been  granted  exemption  from  District  of  Co-  '^^°f^^''°^\^^^^^l^'^''^^^^^^^^  of  ifon  at  any  time,  on  a  current  basis  rather 
lumbla  real  estate  Uiatlon  by  special  acta  etudente  ^"  "1"^^"'^,^^^"°*"  than  on  the  basis  of  the  data  In  its  not 
.f  Congress  Of  this  number,  nine  would  Ainerlcan  historical  subjecu^  .nbiects  are  preceding  annual  report  to  the  District  of 
have  qualir.ed  tmder  the  general  exempt  on  ^ssay  contest  or^  ^p^zes  awarded  o  tl^e  Columbia  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
statute-  however,  these  had  been  granted  run.  with  substantial  prizes  awaraea  to  e  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  amendment.  constructive 
.xemptlon  by  .special  legislation  prior  to  the  winners.  „.-,„,„„,-  ^frvicf  -hough  It  was  and  In  the  Interest  of  the  buy- 
..nartment  of  the  latter  Thus,  tax  exemption  c.  patriotic  ^kkm  -  ^  m,,  public  did  not  in  any  way  allevlat*  the 
h.i.s  been  granted  on  the  properties  of  24  contributions  and  service  to  militarv  .orces  r;,^',^^^^  confronting  these  alien  life  Insnr- 
ort-anlzatlons  which  would  not  qualify  under  m  all  wars,  beginning  with  the  Spanish-  '^^^^  companies  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  terms  of  the  per.cr.il  statute,  but  which  American  War  for  the  hospit:il  ship  io(acp.  '^^^^^^  being  allow  to  Inform  the  public,  other 
the  Congress  Ire  m  time  to  time  has  deemed  m  World  War  I  to  the  ho'-pital  ships  Com/oit  ^^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^,^  j^^^j  pollcvholdcrs.  as  n  their 
;  ,  deserve  such  rxeair.tion  by  reason  of  the  :,nd  hfercy.  In  World  War  11  and  the  mninte-  ^.,,,,  JJ^.^„  imanclal  condition, 
philamhropic   nature   Of   their  purposes  and  na^^^  ^^1^^---^^":;^ "^  ^      ..ovrsto.   o.  T„c  b.i. 

One  of  ihe^e  prope.  ties  Is  the  Dumbarton  England.    In    the    prrsent    Vietnam    conHict.  xhc  bill.  HR    10213.  is  designed   t^  clim- 
House   national  headquarters  of  the  National  ^n   Red  Cross   recreational   actAlties  on   the  5,1,,,^.    this    problem,    by    relieving    an    ..aen 
^vletv   of   the   Colonial    Dames   of   America.  u  S.    hospital    ships    Repo--e    and    Sanctuary  ,jj^   insurance  company   from   that   pro.-.iDl- 
Pie  oropertv  is  valued  at  some  $212,000  and  are  being  provided   by   the   national   .society,  ^^u  jn  all  ca5es  where  such  company  main- 
w'.s  exempted   from   taxation  bv  Public  Law  ^uh   mor«   than   $43  000    having    been    con-  ^^i^s   m   t-he    United    States,   as   required    by 
Kl'-'yg  i63St,it    094  I,  approved  September  1,  trlbuted  so  tar  for  this  purpose   The  society's  ]..v^-.  :..s.sets   held   in   trust   for  the  benefit   o 
1„49  contributions  in  support  of  our  men  fight-  i^,    us,    policyholders    in    an    amount    not 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  Bii  L  ing   in   Vietnam,   which  are   Increasing   at   a  i^.cs    vh.iii    the    sum    of    its    required    capiuil 
HR    1RO6  seelcs  to  amend  Public  Law  81-  rapid    rate,    will    be    greater   this    year    than  cieposifrVnd  the  amount  of  ItJ^  outstanding 
.^'^irT^^m^h   Dumbarton   „ou..ex^  ever  before.  ^^^l^^^^i^^'sS^'-^^::^ 
nTw'iraS^red''  •  Va^nt^and'^and'^'an;    im!  on   June   20.    1968.    the   Subcommittee    on  proposed    amendment    Uo    --^o"    ^ ^^^ °^^f 
povemenr  Which     the     organization     may  Fiscal  Affairs  held  a  pubUc   hearing  on  H  R.  '■  >^.;  f -^ -"    ^^"^^'^^^^^^ 
erect   thereon,    under   such    exemption.   This  96O6.  m>t   ^'^^   P"''Vh' ,^,1^    the   benefit^   full 
ronertv  is  presentiv  a.^sessed  for  taxation  at  coNcrvsioN  live   policyholders   ahke.   ^^"^^  "^^"^f,^  "','"'' 
r;r;  '?  "^ni.OOO.    and    the   current   taxes  ,,  ,,  ,,,  „^,,.„„  ,,  ,our  committee  thiit  ^^'^^J^'^^l^'^r^^   corn- 
are  $3  246  60  per  year  the    widely     recognii-ed     philanthropic     and  '".'^^.•'•"^J^^^''^    ^ic  ent    of    these    assets    are 
The     National     Society     of     the     Colomal  patriotic  service  of  this  organization,  wlich  ■;  ^ ',. a™'   n   the   United   States  for  the 
Dames  of  America  was  lounded  in   1891   for  jed  the  81st  Congress  t^  grant  tax  exemption  ;^'"  '''  7\^^,,„„  ^.f  the  U  S    policvholders 
the  following  purposes:  for     the     Society's     national     headqtiarters^  ^'-hT/  fo2  3   would   allow   alien   companies, 
-To     collect     and     preserve     manuscripts,  justifies  the  extension  of  this  exemption  to  HH    ^O^lS^v^mild^  all^    ^^^^^    ^P^    .^^ 
traditions,  relics,  and  mementoes  of  bygone  include  the  addition  to  that  properly.  ^^^^  united  Slates   to  use  their  total  business 

days;  to  preserve  and  restore  buildings  con-                              u^nres  in  their  operations  in  the  District  of 

nected  with  the  earlv  history  of  our  countrv,  tmqttr  Columbia    In  this  respect,  these  companies 
and  to  diffuse  he..UhIul  and   intelligent  in-  AMENDMENT   OF   THE   LIFE   IN SUR-  f^;™\,^-^  ^  allowed  to  represent   them- 
formatlon   concerning   the  past,   to  create  a  ^jjCE   ACT   OF   THE   DISTRICT   OF  ^y,7^/°^   ,he  ..^me   basis   .as   other   life    in- 
popular  interest   m  our  f"'°""^>    ^'f,^^^!,'   ^'^  COLUMBIA  ....er'^^^   here    and    elsewhere, 
stimulate  a  spirit  of   true   patriotism  and   a  ^  ■"••^r. 

jrenuine  love  of  country,  and  to  impress  upon  The    bill    'H.R.    10213'     to    amend    tne  rfasons  for  legislation 

the  young  the  sacred  obligation  of  honoring  j^ife  Insurance  Act  of  the  District  of  Co-  Y.  ur  committee  is  informed  that  this  bill 

the  inemorv  of  these  heroic  ancestors  whose  jumbia,  approved  June  19,  1934,  was  COn-  .,nec\.  onlv  eight  alien   insurance  companies 

ability,    valor,    suffering,    and    achievements  gj(jgj.gjj'  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  operating' m   the   District   of    Columbia,    all 

are  beyond  all  praise  "  third  time   and  nassed.  cf  which  are  domiciled  in  Canada. 

Jretv-^°:r^worK^-7r   ^!J:^^^  ^'^f  SanTfIELI^^  m"  president,  I  as.  TUo.   companies   arc: 

urrop'c.ilfstoTici.  and  patriotic.  The^4  600  Unanimous  consent  tohav^prm^d  in  t^.e  Tie    Canada    Life    A.-  ^^^      ^^^^^^^ 

members  in  the  42  corporate  societies  worlc  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  lepoit   'No.      „    "';,'^^^,.;"---;„-Xs. 

on  .uch  projects  as  the  following:  1453,,    explaining    the   purposes   of   the     "^ ' ;^'^^|J"^^  _          do, 

A,  HISTORICAL  AND  FDVcATioNAL  bill.                                  v,  •      . ■    ^     ,i,„  „^„ov.-.t  Crow  n     Life     Insurance 

\cqvirlnc    restorine.  and  furnishing  more  There  beinR  no  objection,   the  exccipt            ^^ Do 

than    GO   museum   houses   and    roomiB   in   42  v.'as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD,  .^j^p      Great-West      Life 

SUates.    opening    them    to    the    public;    and  as  follows:                                                                         .Xseurance    Co Winnipeg.  Manitoba 

interpreting  their  history  for  the  education  prRPosr  of  the  eu  i,  -pj^p  Manufacturers  Life 

(f  students  and  other  visitors.  'The   purpose   of   H.R-    10213    is   to   amend          iiisuranc*    Go Toronto.  Ontario 

Survey  of  county  courthouses  in  42  States,  ggc^jon   u   of  Chapter   11   of   the  Life  Insur-  The    National    Life    As- 
Presented  to  Library  of  Congress  in  October  ^^^^   ^^^   ^j    ^^g    District   of    Columbia    (48  surance  Co   of  Canada           Do. 
1966.  Stat.  1125)  to  eliminate  a  technical  provision  ^•orth  American  Life  As- 
Collecting   and   preserving   Important  his-  .^hlch  adversely  affects    alien  life  Insurance          surance     Co Do. 

toncal  documents.  Publication  of  important  companies   operating  in   the  District  of   Co-  c^n  Life  -Assurance  Co 

l>ool;s  on  lilstoricnl  subjects.  Publications  of  mmbia.                                                                                 of    Canada Montreal,  Quebec 

the  corporate  societies  include  many  which  ir.F.srNT  law  Canadian  compr.nies  are  required  by 

are   authoritative   works   m  /^^^'L  ^^'^«-    '  ^^  Title  35  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  ^^^  *-               ^^^  ^.^^^  ,,,  ^.,„,h  thev  op- 

•  Forges    and    I-urraces    in    the    Province    o  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  insurance  Code,  and  Ch,.pter  4  ^"'^           maintain  at  all  times  in  the  United 

Pennsylvania-:    '  ^'i^^^^h   Music  and  Muscal  ^^^^^^^  ^^^   ^^^^^  ^.^^  district  of  Columbia  ^^^tts    rustled  Lset^  sufficient  to  meet  their 

LUe  in  Pennsylvania  in  liie  18th  Century   -  jj^^tment  of  Insurance  requirements  wi-h  ^^o'^' J'"^^    xj  S      pollcvholders     plus    a 

3    volumes:    ".American    War    Songs/     Com-  J        ^  ^^^  insurance  companies,  .Section  ^'''"^,f;dTapUal  depos^  In  actual' practice, 

nient    by    Dr    Julian    Boyd:    -I    ^^°^°^^^?^  35-ilO  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  1961  ^^    c^„'„Xtee  Is    ^^^^^^         the    comp.-.nies 

,.ther  society  that  has   done  as  outatandlng  prohibits    an    alien    life    Insurance  ^^^  ;^™ep^„r  ^hlch    subst..ntiallv    ex- 

wcrk  m  the  neld  ■.  '.  i-ubUcation  of  historical  ^^^            .^hat  is,  a  life  insurance  company  '";^",^g"g  ^ei^^cmenis 

''^'^^   ■  not   domiciled   in    the   United   States,    doing  "'^^'^n-ompanies    naturallv    need    to   con- 

B.  EDUCATIONAL    AKD    PATRIOTIC  busihess  lu  the  District  from  including  In  11^  ^^^_^  ^  ^^^^^.1^  , mount  of  advertising  in  the 

Grants-in-aid    to    scholars    preparing    to  advertising    infonnationr  s    to   it^^anciu  ^^,^^^1  g.,,j^,  ^  ,,,         ^e  to  compete  on  even 

teach   American    history.   One   State   society  ^""'l^'^""  "f/;,;*:?,"  ^'^^^,'f''•'br^n^h    The  terms    with    United    States    compr.nies     The 

awards  a  $2,500  grant  for  a  candidate  for  a  asse  s  held  by  i;-^^^^;  "^^^^^.^'^  f^^"?^'-^^^^^^^  District   Code    as   it  now  .tand.,   handicaps 

doctoral  degree.  Who  is  writing  his  disserta-  ^°tf  ^  f  "«"f=f„\^°?^'^;°"  ,^1^0^^^  these    companies    in    the    conduct    of    their 

t.on.   Other   societies   award   smaller  annual  as  Included  in  Us  annual  ^P°^t^°;j^.« J^'^"^^  business  in  the  District  In  that  they  are  not 

^-rants   for   this   purpose.   $119,287   has  been  holders  of  its  domicile^  may ^^^^^^^^  permitted  to  advertise,  publish,  or  give  out 

ruen    to    359    students    in    251    colleges    to  the  District  of   Columbia  only    to  the   com  .^^^^^  _^^^  financial  results  as  published  in 

lurther  the  study  of  American  history.  pany's    policyholders    m    the    District,     i.us  .j^^,,  .,„j^„,,,  , sports   In  fact,  the  present  law 

Funds   are  provided  for  hospital  traimng  latter  permission  was  granted  these  alien  lue  ^ ^^  ^^^  mterpreted  to  prohibit  an  annual  re- 

,  f   Indian  girls  who  plan  to  return  to  help  insurance  companies  by  amendment  w  t.as  ^^^^  ^^  ^  prospective  new  policy- 

tl.clr  own  people,  section    in    1963    by   Public    Law   88-193    ,  ,,  P^-^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^.^  ^^  ^^^^^^  y^^,^. 

New  citizens  are  welcomed  and  entertained  Stat.  347).                                             ^  .j  ,„  ,ncR  do     have     spe'-ial     requirements     somewhat 

•',;ri=\;vr„i;=i5rp=™  ^^s^^'^i^'^ss^^^  -'rir/ri^rx."™"". 
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Ml'.ertise     total     business     flgiir««     without 
rtMi'.rlrtion 

PraotlCi^Uy  all  State  1  \W9  and  those  of  the 
DlsTlrt.  contain  a  prohibition  against  the 
use  if  misleading  information  in  advprtis 
iT\if  but  State  linurance  departments  have 
■A  >t  -onstrued  thU  provision  aa  requiring  any 
:;rni-.ition  on  tne  publication  of  total  busi- 
ness figures  by  the  Canadian  companies  The 
Canadian  companies  naturally  prefer  to  be 
in  a  position  to  draft  advertisements  in  the 
United  States  which  cm\  be  used  nationwide 
It  is  obvious  that  to  make  adjustments  for  an 
individual  jurisdiction,  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  is  a  costly  procedure,  and  should 
not  be  required  unless  some  useful  purpose 
u  served  thereby 

Y  >ur  committee  Is  Informed  that  Canada 
allows  complete  freedom  to  United  States 
life  insurance  companies  to  .idvertlse  their 
'MlAl  business  »giares  This  situation  exists 
despite  a  requirement  for  the  filing  of  fig- 
ures if  Canadl.in  business  similar  to  the 
treatment  of  the  United  States  business  of 
Canadl.in  :-ompanles  Indeed,  the  extent  of 
th»  Cinadlan  jperatlons  alone  of  United 
S"<vtes  rtjmp.inies  Is  rarely  emphasized  and 
:i)'.jki  bualOAss  figures  appe^ir  In  substantially 
all  publications 

1IE\RINC. 

A  public  hearing  on  H  R  1(W13  was  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Business  and  Com- 
merce on  June  24  13*>3  N  ■  opposition  w,« 
expressed  to  tne  ena'tnien;  of  the  bill 

CONCLV3ION 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
will  result  in  malting  available  to  prospective 
p.ilk  vholders  m;>re  information  than  is  avail- 
able to  them  under  present  law 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
su^i^est  the  absence  of  a  quor^ii. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  c!e:k 
■All!  call  the  'oil 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr  M.\N3FIELD  Mr  President.  I 
aalc  unanlniL'Uj  consent  that  the  order 
for   ilie   quoruin   call   be   rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obje-ctior.   it  i.s  so  jrdered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT-REC- 
OGNITION OF  SENATOR  YOUNG 
OF  OHIO  AT  9  15  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr     NL\NSFIELD     Mr     President.    I 

a^ic  luianimous  coiv^ent  that  the  Senate, 
whon  It  completes  its  business  today, 
stand  in  adjouriimont  until  9  15  tomor- 
row morning,  and  that  the  dl.^tl;lgalshed 
Senator  from  Ohio  Mr  Young  i  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to 
be  followed  by  the  di.itmguished  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  Mr  Miller:,  a.^  pro- 
vided m  the  order  previously  granted, 
to  proceed  for  a  period  of  not  to  e.xceed 
one-half  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection  u  is  s^i  i:)rdert'd 


THE  1968  APPROPRIATION  FOR  THE 
OPERATION  OF  SCHOOLS  IN 
AREAS  WITH  LARGE  NL'MBERS  OF 
tEDERAL   EMPLOYEES 

Mr    SPONG    Mr.  President,  for  iiutny 

months.  Members  of  both  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatii-es  and  tht-  Senate  have 
been  working  on  the  fi,->cal  1968  appro- 
pi  lation  for  the  Public  Law  81-874  pro- 
gram which  provides  Federal  aid  for  ttie 


..;;<■:, I'Mti  of  sch'Kils  in  areas  with  lar«e 
nu.'nbers  of  Federal  employees  TliLs  year, 
rt>  .:.  vfars  imst  there  have  been  at- 
t'-:i.p'.^  by  the  administration  U->  reduce 
this  ,i;i;i:'.p;  lation.  which  has  such  wlde- 

spi'-a^l      -M'poit     ilIIKiIig     school     officials 

throughout  the  Nation  This  year  again 
a.s  in  years  past,  the  Congres.s  is  on 
record  as  favoring  full  entitlemmt  for 
the  program 

The  struggle  this  years  has.  a.^  usual 
been  a  long  one  Last  October.  Congress 
provided  $416  2  million  for  the  Public 
Law  81-874  program  As  a  result  of  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  90-218.  however, 
the  appropriation  was  roductxl  to  $395  3 
million  and  the  Office  of  Education  noti- 
fied school  districts  that  they  would  re- 
ceive only  80  percent  of  the  amount  they 
were  entitled  to  under  the  Public  Law 
81-874  formula  Understandably  school 
districts  were  dismayed — paitially  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  funds  m  tjeneral  but 
more  importantly  becau.se  of  the  timing 
of  the  rtxluctlon — in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year  As  in  the  past,  however. 
Congress  once  again  provided  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  Uie  program 
Although  one  attempt  t-o  add  the  funds 
in  the  House  failed,  both  the  Hou.s*'  .uid 
the  Senate  later  added  the  $90  9  million 
needed  to  provide  almost  lt)0-ix'rcent 
entitlement. 

Now.  however,  a  new  probu-in  iuis 
been  added  Despite  the  congres.Monal 
appropriation — an  appropriation  backed 
by  roUcall  votes  in  both  Houst-s  of  Con- 
gress— the  Bureau  of  the  Budi'et  iias  not 
relea.sed  the  money  to  tlie  Office  of  Edu- 
cation for  obligation.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  two  factors. 

First  The  appropriations  language 
states  that  the  supplemental  funds  will 
be  available  only  until  July  31.  1968  If 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  does  not  re- 
lease the  amount  by  then,  it  is  most  un- 
likely that  the  funds  can  ever  be  used 
for  this  program. 

Second  Some  .school  districts  have 
been  paid  90  percent  of  their  full  en- 
titlement, rather  than  50  percent,  and 
these  districts  have  been  mlormed  that 
they  will  either  ha\e  to  refund  some  of 
the  money  tliey  have  received  or  have 
the  amount  of  the  overpayment  '  de- 
ducted from  whatever  sum  they  mmht 
otherwi.se  expect  to  recenc  m  ilscai  1969. 

Although  reductions  in  the  program 
have  been  proposed  a  number  of  tunes, 
the  Congress  is  solidly  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  full  entitlement  or  a  .sum  veiy 
close  to  It.  I  would  argue  now,  as  I 
argued  prior  to  passage  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation,  that  if  a  program 
such  as  this  IS  to  be  reduced,  it  ^iiould 
be  reduced  prior  to  the  beginning  ol  the 
school  year  It  would  liave  been  negli- 
gent to  curtail  the  program  in  the  midst 
of  the  year,  but  it  is  nothing  siiort  of 
irresponsible  to  reduce  it  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  school  year  for  whicii  it 
was  appropriated  It  is.  of  cour.se,  true 
that  .school  districts  have  not  received 
their  final  checks  for  this  .school  year, 
but  It  IS  aLso  true  that  they  received  their 
e>timated  entitlements,  which  since  1951 
they  had  received  almost  in  toto  and 
they  planned  their  school  budgets  about 
a  year  ago 

For  these  reason. ,  I  think  that  it  is 
iiupeiative  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et relea.se  these  funds    I  know  that  this 


IS  a  lime  of  general  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures and  I  recognize  our  responsi- 
bility to  do  so  At  the  .same  time,  I  have 
constantly  pointed  out  the  need  for  pri- 
orities and  I  believe  that  we  must  exer- 
cise responsibility  for  determining  where 
and  when  we  will  make  our  reductions 
as  well  as  simply  enunciating  a  policy  of 
reduction  I  cannot  belie\e  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernincnt  can  '.vithhold  this  $90  9 
ir.illiiiii  .inci  a. so  .r,i>(  t  its  fiscal  obliga- 
tions to  the  1  'lUi  all.cted  school  dis- 
tricts 111  our  Naiinn 

Mr  LONG  ot  Louisiana   Mr  Pn-sident, 
I  .sui;gest  the  .ib.sencf  of  a  ciuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Th<'    assistant    Ic^iislatlvc    clerk    pro- 
ci(>ded  to  call  the  loll, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana   Mr  Pre.sideiit 
I  a.sk  iinaiiimoiLs  coiLscnt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       'Mi 
YofNc  of  Ohio  in   the  chair       Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT   UNTIL  9   !5   AM 
TOMORROW 

Mr  LONG  of  Loiusiana.  Mr.  President. 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  I  tusk  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  Senate  stand  m  ad.ioiunment  until 
9  15  am,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  5 
ocUx-k  and  1  minute  i)  m  '  the  Senate 
ad.unirned  unnl  tomorrow  Friday.  July 
26.  1968.  at  9   15  a  m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  25.  1968: 

iNTFJlSTATi:    COMMtRCF     CuMMISSION 

Kfuneth    H     Tiiggle,    of    Kentucky,    to    lie 
.111    Interstate    Commerce    r.immlssloiier    lor 
the   term  of   7   years   oxpiring   December    il 
1975  ( reappointment  I 

Wallace  R  Burke,  ot  Connecticut,  to  1)«» 
an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  lor 
the  term  ol  7  vears  expiring  December  31. 
1074    vice  William   R    Tucker,   term  expired 

ENVIRONMKNTAL    SCIf.NCE    .Sfrvicf.v 
.\DMINISTR.\TION 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  Ic^r  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  m  ;he  Environmental 
Science  Services  .\dmlnlstrntlon; 

To   be   Jxenti-7uirits    <  junior  grade) 
Rober'  J    Bardav  Christopher  Rojahn 

Victor  E  Delnore.  Jr      .\lbert  J  Semtner.  Jr 
To  be  ensigns 

John  C  Albright  Michael  Kawka 

Cleraui  J  Cinpinskl  Kenneth  E.  Lillv.  Jr 

Charles  R   Condon  Richard -S   Moody,  Jr. 

Cileiin  H   Endrud  Michael  J   Mcormau 

Bruce  VV   Fisher  David  .S  Morgan 

Gregory  R  GlUen  Richard  Olson 

Ted  c;   Hetu  John  S  Snooks 

Robert  C   Hustc<i   Jr  Gordon  P  TornbtTit 

Douglas  F  Jones  James  P  Travers 

In    Tur    .\RMV 

I  nominate  Lt,  Gen,  John  William  Bowen. 
0189LI4,  Army  'if  the  United  States  (major 
gt-ner.tl.  US  .\rmyi,  to  i)e  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
under  the  provisions  'if  title  10  United  .States 
Ci.>de.  section  :?962. 

In  the    Navy 

Vice  Aum  John  T  Huyward.  US  N.ivy 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  oi  vice  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  m  accordance  with  title 
10    United  States  Code,  section  523'J 
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Having  designated  Rear  Adm  Richard  O. 
Colbert.  US  Navv  for  commands  and  other 
.lutles  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
witMn  the  contemplation  of  title  10,  United 
states  Ccxle.  section  5231.  I  nominate  him 
lor  .ippolntmeiit  to  tlie  !-;ri;<le  of  vice  ad- 
ml!  '1   while  so  serving 

In  the   Marinf  Corps 
The   following   named    officerr.   of    the   Ma- 
rine Corps  tor  temp,  rary  apiioimment  to  the 
grade  of  mnjor  general.  s\ihject  to  qvalifica- 
•II  n  therefor  as  iiroMdcd  by  law: 
Roberta  Owens,  Jr       John  R.  Ch^isson 
K.irl  E   Anderson  Oscar  F,  Peatro^s 

Mi.hael  !>  Ryan  Edwin  B,  Wheeler 

In    TIM    Air  Force 
Tne  loUowing  Air  Foice  officer  lor  upjioint- 
nient  m  the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grade 
indicated,    under    the    proMSlons    of    .-ection 
H284,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view 
io  designation  under  the  provisions  ol   sec- 
tion  H0r,7.    title    10.    United   States   Code,    to 
perfi'rm  the  dutv  indicated    and  with  dale  of 
rank   to   be   deternr.ued   b^    \  he   Secretary  of 
the  .'Vir  Force: 
To    be   fir:t    beutcip.t    <Jir;(;C   AdiOiali\ 
Flowers.  Ravmond  H  .  Jr     FR3154525. 
The  following  Air  P.-'rce  utl'-cers  lor  appoint- 
ment m  tl.e  Regular  Air  F-Tce.  in  the  grades 
indicated,    tinder    the    provisions    of    .section 
8284,  title  10.  United  States  C(xie,  with  dates 
of   rank   to   be  determined    hv   the  Sccietary 
of  the  .Air  Force 

To  be  major 
Adams.  Charles  D  .  FV300ti724. 
Adams.  Dale  P  ,  FV3018848. 
Adams,  Glen  L  .  FV3004093. 
Adams.  John  D  .  FV3007253. 
Adams.  Robert  S    I'"V'3004S-.12 
Adams.  William  H  .  FV30121.')6. 
Albers,  Burnell  L  .  FV300908?. 
Albers.  Gavard  W  .  F\'3002469. 
Aldrlch.  Tlieodore  B..  FV2227099. 
Allen.  William  E..  FV3025618. 
Anders.  Loyd  J..  Jr..  FV3004951. 
-Anderson.  Arthur  H..  FV3006718. 
Anderson.  Douglas  W.,  FV3025866. 
Anderson.  Flovd  R  .  FV3023908. 
Anderson.  James  T..  FV2216154. 
Andrews.  Merle  R  .  FV3022C15. 
Andrews.  Robert  W,.  F\'2235397. 
Angstadt.  Ralph  H,.  F\-3034774. 
Annls.  James  W  .  FV3025888. 
Anunson.  Garv  W  .  PV3026215. 
Aragon.  John  B  .  FV3019486. 
Armstrong.  Albert  E..  FV0941891. 
Armstrong,  Charles  W..  FV3035022. 
Armstrong,  Howard  D..  FV3026077. 
Armstrong.  Robert  T,.  FV3023283. 
Amdorfer.  Thomas  F..  FV3025850. 
Arnold,  Franklin  G  .  FV2228n3. 
Arth,  Donald  L..  PV3023329. 
Arthur,  Alan  W..  FV3035498. 
Arthur.  Gerard.  PV3006723. 
Ashworth.  Paul  G  .  FV3004707. 
Askln.  Theodore  S,,  PV3014244. 
Asselanls.  George  K..  F\'3015654. 
Atkinson.  Richard  L.,  FV2225151. 
Audette,  Albert  D.,  Jr..  FV3006310. 
Avlnger,  Ronald  Q.,  FV3034654, 
Aycock,  Robert  E  ,  PV3035426. 
Babb,  Herbert  A  ,  FV2236989. 
Babcock.  Walter  C.  FV3014454. 
Bivgnanl,  Valentino,  Jr.,  FV3034330. 
Bailie,  Ronald  K.,  FV3023259. 
Baker,  Elmo  C.  FV3026432. 
Baker,  WlUard  D..  FV3033995. 
Balazs,  Joe  R.,  FV3005955. 
Ball,  Charles  E.,  PV3021739. 
Barnett.  James  H..  PV2227725. 
Barrv,  John  P.,  PV2252622. 
Barry,  Richard  K.,  FV3005838. 
Bates,  Francis  L..  PV3026383. 
Bates,  Stephen  C  ,  FV3024044. 
Bauman,  Paul  J.,  FV2235386. 
Baxter,  Paschal  H..  PV2228281. 
Bell,  James  L..  FV3004038. 
BeU,  Roger  B..  PV3034310. 
Bennett.  William  G..  FV2228007. 
Benvenutl,  John  R.  D..  FV2247480. 


Berent.  Mark  E,.  PV3021953 
Bergh.  Raymond  G..  Jr  .  PV3021903. 
Beutler,  Leo  D.,  Jr  ,  FV2228206. 
Bevacqua,  Anthony  P..  FV3025780. 
Bldner,  Arthur,  FV2255849. 
BJerken,  Lennart  H  .  F\^3016599. 
Blease.  Paul  E  .  FV3024683 
Bloomcamp,  Francl  W  .  FV3005338. 
Boohm.  Charles  E  .  FV3021792. 
3oerschig,  Charle.s  A  ,  Jr  ,  FV3023086 
BootK-her.  Garv  G  ,  FV3n22789. 
Bolto.  David  C,  FV2227413 
Bradbury,  Gordon  H  ,  FV2240854 
Bradford",  William  T  .  FV30n4852 
Brathsch.  Carl  E     FV3005Bfi7. 
Bratton.  Paul  H     III,  FV300727I. 
Braue.  George  C    FV2226823 
Bray  Dwight  A     FV,W081«4 
Brlchetto,  John  N  ,  Jr  .  FV3034130, 
Brlblow,  Harrokl  L  .  FV2220974. 
Brooks.  Kenneth  D  ,  FV301408:1, 
Broomall.  William  L  ,  Jr  ,  FV302a729. 
Brost.  Joseph  R  ,  FV30077'.l9. 
Brown.  Charles  N  .  FV30 17390. 
Brown.  Frederick  D  ,  Jr  .  FV3023184. 
Brown.  Georfrey  C     Jr  ,  FV3i'25499. 
Brown,  Herbert  L  .  FV;iOO5P50, 
Brown,  Robert  G  .  FV3017979. 
Brown.  Ronald  D  ,  FV3004594 
Briibaker.  Eugene  V'.,  F\'30]1172, 
Brummett.  Jack  D     FV3024q82. 
Bruner.  Harlan  K  .  FV302243G, 
Bruner.  Paul  V  .  FV3007287. 
Bruns,  William  T     FV3016427. 
Budde.  Ralph  C  ,  FV2226890 
Buford.  Carrol  D  .  FV2227938, 
Bunch.  Clyde  F,.  FV3005250 
Bures   Eugene  F,   FV3005057 
Burleson.  Jesse  A  .  FV2254894 
Burnett.  Roy  P  .  FV30241)24 
Burns.  Wlntield  S,.  Jr..  FV300<»069. 
Burrovk-s.  Keith  M  .  FV2237281 
Buschetle   Edwin  A  .  FV3022715. 
Byrd   J.  C  FV3025276. 
Calkin.s,  Roland  N  ,  Jr  .  FV3021905 
Callahan,  Leo  P.,  P\'3026387. 
Campfleld,  WlUlam.  Jr..  F\'2246376 
Candee,  Leslie  W  .  FV3034404. 
Carpenter,  Gordon  L.,  FV2252742. 
Carroll.  Gene  E  ,  FV3002884. 
Chamberlain.  Richard  E  .  FV0940133 
Chamberlain.  Robert  M..  FV2247911, 
Chamberlain.  David  D..  FV3023382. 
Chambers.  Charles  M..  FV3033736. 
Chapman.  Kenneth  L,.  PV2226794. 
Cheek,  Fleming  A.,  FV3020693. 
Cheney,  Glen  M..  FV3026339. 
Chestnut.  James  M..  FV3034573. 
Chetelat,  Larree  D.,  FV3019023. 
Clark,  Andrew  J..  FV3006497. 
Clark,  Jlmmle  R..  FV3024314 
Clarke.  Clarence  S..  PV3034271. 
Claypool,  Robert  B.,  F\'3003526. 
Clements.  James  A.,  FV3021015 
Clervl.  Eugene  A  .  PV3003913 
Clothier,  Norman  P.  PV2230404. 
Cochran,  Charles  W.,  PV3003418. 
Colbrunn,  John  D  ,  F\'2223024, 
Coleman,  Fred  T,,  FV3026443. 
Collins,  Wnvne  C  .  F\-3007826. 
Combs,  Albert  E  .  FV3007307. 
Comstock,  Donald  W..  FV3023171. 
Condra,  Donald  M  ,  FV3022325. 
Conlon,  James  M  .  PV3005684 
Coon,  William  H  ,  FV3005892. 
Coonev,  James  P..  FV2224920. 
Copeland,  Charles  L  ,  PV2245345. 
Copeland,  H.  C.  FV3015953. 
Copin,  Charles  R  .  FV3026341. 
Coppedge,  Charles  M.,  PV3005060. 
Corrlck.  Donald  W..  Jr  .  FV3012798. 
Corum,  Delbert  M  ,  PV3025900. 
Costello,  Leo  P..  FV2221022. 
Cowglll.  Orval.  A.,  FV3004973. 
Crsbb,  Derwvn  C  .  PV2237407. 
Craner,  Robert  R..  FV3034313. 
Creamer,  WlUiam  E..  Jr..  FV30047n. 
Cress,  Kermlt  I..  F\'3026264, 
Crisp,  William  D..  F\''2221032. 
Crissy,  Gene  E..  F\'2237070. 
Cronkhite,  Carleton  E  ,  FV3023334. 
Crooks,  Elvis  E..  FV3005091 . 
Grossman,  David  A  .  FY301 1537. 


Crotwell.  Clarence  H  ,  Jr  .  F\-3025397 
(.Touch.  Walter  L  ,FV3023111. 
Crowlev,  Louise  N  ,  FV3007565. 
Crozier.  Ronald  J  .  PV30230.=^9 
Crutchfield,  Lewis  M,.  FV2224I40 
Ciilp.  Gerard  H  .  FV3007839 
Ciitrell.  Charl  C  .  Jr  .  FV;K'22770 
Uahl   D:\vid  C  ,  FV302I554 
li.iigle.  Charles  F  .  F\-301R798. 
1)0...   John  A    FV302r.0a7 
i>   rt    Mai-.riCf  K  ,  F\"2227.=.7I 
lj,.M,.-on    Howard  H     FV2226593. 
IJ  ,'  Hl:a,n,  Robert  I.  .  FV3007328, 
Davis.  Flovd  G     FV301,=^,094 
1J..V1S  James  T  ,  F\  3013584 
Daw.son.  F.oberl  E,.  hV30263'^.O 
Drnr.rl.  James  S  ,  FV3024815 
Dclir.ssc.  Lylc  E  .  PV3024379 
Pcmanr  John  n  ,  Jr    FV3ri2Dl63 
Deniing,  Charles  H  .  FV3022535, 
Dennis.  Jeptha  W,.  Jr  .  FV2248603. 
Liesine.  Richard  M  ,  FV3005P28. 
Uirl    Weslev  R  ,  FV3020438 
Divon.  Clarence.  FV2254998 
D.\on   Jacob.  Jr.,  FV3018r,2I. 
Uixon.  Robert  L,,  FV303380C. 
Dxlds,  John  W  ,  Jr  ,  F\-3020186. 
D'ghone.  John  A..  FV30261G4. 
D  .Ian.  Larry  J,.  FV301002I 
Uoran.  Richard  L,  FV2228173. 
n    rin   Ri.hard  J  .FV300524f) 
U.v'.cette,  Richard  E  ,  PV3025361. 
Dovle    Patricia  M,.  FV2251616- 
DroUmg.  Michael  S,,  FV3021957. 
Drennan,  Harrv  E,.  FV30163I2. 
Drew.  Allan  N  .  F\-3005846 
UiifT   Donald  G  .  PV30051 67 
D-ilTv.  Ricliard  E,.  FV3034315 
Uo.;,b.;r.  WO.ham  B    I-V2J2787: 
iJinwoodv.  ItKhard  H,  FV:Hi34792, 
D\.rette.  John  C.  FV3024796. 
Dver    Frank  J  ,  FVl 904584. 
Edwards,  David  J  .  FV3034294. 
Ettwards   Eugene  R  ,  FV302I533, 
rtran    Thomas  F  ,  rV3007859. 
Lichler.  Frank  M.,  FV2227454. 
Kimer.  Robert  A  .  PV3003072. 
Ellington,  Robert  F,.  PV3023764. 
Elliott.  Arlle  R  .  PV3022809. 
Elliott.  David  L,,  FV3024640. 
Enslev.  Grover  L  ,  FV2226446. 
?:rickson.  William  D..  PV3026194. 
F.'hlgrcn.  William  A..  Jr  .  PV3003740. 
Falk.  Jlmmle  D  .  FV3023835, 
F.-.rrar,  Cov  W.  Jr.,  F\-30I7017, 
Farris.  Thomas  E  .  FV2227146. 
P.,..-s    Alfred  W.,  PV3025580. 
Fazio    Vincent  S,.  FV3018698. 
F;eld.s.  Samuel  E,,  FV2023583 
1-   nalv.  Richard  H   K     FV.'012249. 
F.sher.  Gradv  P..  FV30 13743. 
Fonney,  Gale  W,,  FV300C501. 
Fournler.  Tliomas  J  .  FV3022517. 
Foust.  Thoma.s  J  .  FV 3006 154. 
Frank.  Kenneth  G,,  FV30O5829. 
rxnnks.  Robert  J  ,  FV3019a41. 
Free   Donald  L  .  F\'-3004838. 
Frel.  James  R  .  PV3006276. 
Freltag,  Theodore  C.  FV3025;i7. 
Fiinh    Kenneth  D.,  FV3012061. 
Gainer.  Giles  W,,  FV3025049 
C-.alli.  Vincent  A  ,  FV3012654 
Gardner.  Arthur  T  .  FV2251793. 
Clardner.  Robert  D  .  FV3023704. 
Garland.  Edaar  L  .  F\'09347l5. 
Gary.  Oscar  K  .  Jr    F\-3020349 
O.issman.  James  O..  FV3034148. 
Gearhart.  John  R  .  FV3023065. 
Gcehan.  Elmer  R  .  FV2248475, 
Geer.  Charles  W  .  FV3023337, 
tieorge.  John  M  .  FV3024219 
Gerard.  Marvin  E  .  FV3035466. 
Giese.  Carl  R  .  FV2249748 
GifTord.  Richard  W.,  FV3021743. 
Gill.  Edgar  A.,  Jr..  FV3033709. 
Gill.  Jack  A  .  FV3004141 
Gillespie.  Patrick  J..  FV2227841. 
Gilmore.  Paul  J.,  FV3024589, 
Giordano,  Richard,  FV3026094. 
Glover,  James  P.,  FV3021699. 
Goldfeln,  William  M..  F\'3023898. 
Goodnough,  Ronald  E  ,  FV3019533. 
Goodwin.  Harold  M  .  FV3007393. 
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C.  jrdon.  (>*-ir2:»  A     Jr    [•'\- )a»J  >4«. 

Graff    Nei:  A     [■■V3oJ45e'i 
Gratch    Archie  W     F\ .■22,=>316. 
Gray   Cilyn  J     KVtiWwii 
Cireen    Oene  K     KV)'i34.i\»l 
Onffln    Mlrrtsel  U     i-'Vi  mU841 
Guenther.  E:nier  W     Jr    !--V.)0J4«at. 
Guerra.  Jose  A     KVKM4«iH7 
Gu^ln.  Willi  km  P    Jr     P'V  i  ra  j9u« 
Gull?,  Leonird  C     f'V  i    (4  i=ri 
Gustavaon    Ar'.hur  M     fV  )  . . +*74. 
Guy.  Fr mk  W  ,  FVV"  i"    : 
HAc'Oy.  Wi;.i-im  A     FV.-i..4t47, 
H  L-'if*L.r-.h    R.iD.p    KV(''»4.+.> 
H  ifner    Rob*r:  R     f-\  Mo4«u4 
H. 4.111    Jo«.ep:i  H     (••V2.>.;7572 
ti  ..►•    Hii^h  L'     I-'V  !i)'iT  "■'« 
H  ,::.  WiKiam  C  .  KVJoifiadi 
Hirnv.n    William  f     FVJWta5l. 
Hirri,    HowArd  T     KVJ02ao83 
H  irri-i    Haul  L  .  FV:J035324 
Hirrl^..n    Wl.Uim  F     FVJa--;"420. 
H^rt Wi,t4?r  M    Jr    K\'JUlh)82 
Hartv    Charles  J     F\'»oJ>t.=>a 
H.i5e:hors:,  Delbert  J     FV3o344:9 
Hij?^    Herman  G     FV3U33810. 
H-.iVh    D<.hald  J     FV  10^6612 
H«i'-h    H  irold    F\' tDOey24 
Hedilir.<   Trurruin  J     FVriiOaM 
Heftin    Krink  E     FV  (0il342O 
He<,;pn   Keith  R    FVUJ3049 
Heuibi.i^h.  Jimmie  B     FV3010176. 
Hfl!i.<cr   KelUi  D     F\'3lJJ0648 
Herr.nv    William  R     Jr     FV3009080. 
HenJricKson    Rich  C     F\' JOOT'fJS. 
H-T.r.ev    R.^Jr\evB     FV  102344s* 
He:i-lev    Boyd  W     FV3021778. 
H'-rr;:;.?   J  )hn  B    F\'!0-26461 
Hess.  Ted  H     F\\!0n34! 
Huh-    -Aer   Calvin  D  ,  FV2226d44 
Hill    O^Tif  P     FV224«I';6 
Hilton    Alton  L     PV2227(J03 
H.".^en    Tavld  E     FV30t4341. 
Hr-s    Rol><>rt  J     FV1024,S0<) 
H.a.a-    Robert  J     F\-3024J85 
H  jb.irt    D-JUald  W     F\'-:223J4J 
Hjd^es    Bins     F\':iu24ao!t 
H  xl^es    WilUam  C     F\"iO0i)395 
H'.lev    JineraL    Jr     FVJ033888 
H  ..lev    RiL-hard  E     FV2229137 
H...i:elJer   tX.nald  C     FV22270o5. 
H  nlldav   Geor-e  F     FV3010OO5 
Hoiir.an    William  C)     F\'302oT92 
H..;-on   Carl  E     FV222o77j 
H  .piin^    Robert  S     II    FV09382(H. 
H..r:iu!iv    B.>bbv  I.     FV2225.379 
H    -'.e    ->vinlevH     F\'S02-2«10 
Houston.  Edwin  C    FVJii7*H 
Howard.  Michael  J  ,  FV  i()2-240  : 
HudJck,  Michael    FV3ou'»'JH6 
Hviggins,  Nornian  P     fV)'K)6007, 
Hunt   Joseph  B     Jr     F\-!n-i4S95 
Hurst.  John  F     Jr     FVJ2-'7212 
Husted.  Jame-s  T    FV30-^38:f 
Hutchinson    Dou^..^.  W     F\'2J  loJ90 
Hutchison    Ronald  L     FV  !o2->748 
I  lines    Neil  F     FV  3022^^53 
J.u:obs.  Frederick  R     Jr     FV2227213 
James.  Alan  E    Jr    FV2J+e933 
Jensen   John  R    FV2-237MW 
Jepson,  W  i%ne  A     FV3a.K200 
Johnson.  Jerrv  R    FV  (ojirtyo 
Johnson.  Richard  C    FVJ-2296.=.:> 
Johnson.  Wallace  A     FVJ234,)8H 
Johnson.  William  M    Jr    FV3025463 
Johnston.   William   F     Sr     KV30231 
JollV.  Doiuild  L     FV3o264«4 
Jones.  Gil^iert  E    F\'-'2J478J 
Jong's    Robert  H     FV3006588 
Jones.  William  H     FV2-JJ9859. 
Jonker   Donald  E     FV  i0-'2774. 
Jovner.  Donald  A    FV3a24J37 
Kaeslln.  Ronald  C.     t\'  tOJ5167 
KiipUn.  Alan  M     FVJ2-J56j7 
K:iralU5.  Peter  H     FV3ir25372 
Kardong.   Gabriel   A  .    FV3023926 
Kavookjifin.  Sarkls  H    FV30<M706 
Keener  James  C    FV30O6009 
Kent  Gaylord  -S    P\'3uo4o4« 
Kern^    Benjamin  E     FV2086795. 
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Kerr   Roher-  M     PV22a«375 
Kessier    UaurlreC.     h-V30J4089 
Kllb..r!i    lUrhard  F     KV3(r23993 
Kimball.  Rlrhard  U     F\  1034221 
Kimmel    HI -hard  I.     FV3iH>.S()»9 
King,  R*)bert  K     F\  !0(i8.(rtl 
King   Thoni,i.s  F     FV;8«<>«i;o 
Kirby.   Eugene   W      FV  1024677. 
Kirk    WilUam  L     FV3ii2Wyg 
Klein.  Harvev   FVJ2<7..-,a 
Knnebel.  Russell  P       "     K .     J22678 
Knution.  Sever  B     F'.  <  '    'Hi'l 
K  >ger   Robert  L  .  Jr    1--V303522fl 
Kreese   George  T    Jr    FV  1022635. 
Kuklu    Paul.  FV2-2171H51> 
Ladds.  Jack  E  .  FV30r21l>0 
I>iillina.  Charles  R     FVj22'i244 
Lamb,  Frank  L    FV3002t»76 
Lange,  Melvln  L    FV2227884 
Langerud  clarence  I  .  p'\'3i>25594. 
Larson.  Phillip  E     KV3LI05470 
L<rson.  Thomiws  P     FV3024678 
Lassman   Bert  D    m'3005174 
Latham   William  H  .  FV3023666. 
Lau    Bosan   FV059rJ77 
Lawren.-e  Joseph  J     FV2227322 
Lawreiue    William  A     F\'301 1 140. 
Lazare,  Oliver  A   1.     FV303.SO46 
Lee   Dwendon  M    F\''3O20O83 
Lee   Herbert  A    FV  1035322. 
L;e.  John  P     F\JJ.t10J2 
Lee.  Ralph  E     l-A' i  i.'  .ol'.t 
Legamaro.  Sa..  .•  r-  .1     FV30249a9. 
Lehman    August  C     {■'\-3006012. 
Lelght.  John  A  ,  FV3n2.'i!28 
Lelss,  Joseph  W  .  Jr     FV3ir22201. 
Lem.iv  Lowell  A    FV  inj.s  '27 
Lewis,  Robert  G  .  FV  iii()4H49 
Lewis.  Robert  P  ,  FV  iui.ionrt 
Lewis    Roger  L     FV  1026401 
Llbengood    l>ewl»  L     FV1022314 
Lichtw.irdt.  Ruhiird  D     FV2221226. 
Ligman.  Donald  I.    FV223 11)40 
Llnthirum    WllUa  B     FV30n3236 
Llske    Robert  A     FV  102r.H21 
Little    N..rman  R     FV224ii047 
Hvermore    John  R     FV3023724 
LocHhar:    l^muel  E     HI    FV3025328. 
Lohner    James  H     FV3OO70<)5 
Lolselle    It.ivmond  I.     FV3034166 
Long   Francis  M    FV :1034.^..!.S 
Long    Richmond  N     FV2226567 
Lorenzo    PeU-r  Jr     FV3024417 
Lowe    I.erov  W    FV301<>4ti'» 
Lowell.  Rial  D     FV22281f.fi 
Ludwick  J»<  Ic  w    FVin-MV 
Lundv    rht>odore  R     FV22271.S6 
M  urammond    Keiuielh  M     FViKI3<*156 
Mumnn.  Heiirv  E     FV  1024863 
M.;.  tc    Robert  J     FV222d777 
Maddalena.  Ignacp>iu.s  J     FV3023522. 
Madden    Charles  R     l-'\'llK>44a7. 
M.idero    Ralph  P     FV3()S54S7 
M.ul.-v    Jiimes  A     FV2228.')3it 
Mao-en    Ronnie  C     F\MlK)6281. 
Mim-mn    C>eorge  S     FV3021473 
Ma.l    Robert  C     Jr     FV3033979. 
MuUoy.  Jerrv  C.     F\'30-238.t1 
Mallozil    C'jsimo  B     FV  1o:m29s) 
Malone.  John  E    Jr    FV3ii20467. 
Malott.  Carrlngto  L    FV22ir)H»7. 
Manklns.  Harry  R    FV3(i2374« 
Manly,  H.u.il   III   FV.'J4'.7j4 
Mannins    I"^omas  E    .'r     FV 2226057 
Mansheld    Ernest  O  .  Jr     FV3U223;5. 
Marols.  Henrv  I.     Jr     FV30<^)9(i«6 
Marsev.  Donald  I.  ,  FV  l  io4o7H 
Marshall,  Robert  R     FV  '.oj-.oto 
Martin,  Carl  P    FVIHt.i.Vja 
Martin.  .Samuel  H     III    FV3024782. 
Miu>singill.  John  L     FV2226703 
Mathison.  Solomon  D     FV2227:)48. 
Maus.  Thom.is  H     FVi  i2m4.i',) 
Mayo.  Roy  D    PV30214..: 
McCall.  William  F    FV  ,;o.i4,i  .'7 
McCanii.  Hubert  D     FV222604.'i 
McCarthy.  WiUiam  J     FV3026109. 
McCarthy.  Billle  S  .  FV'2220247 
McClure.  Robert  C     Jr     FV300«f)03. 
McCoUum.  William  A     FV3024387. 
McConnell,  Gene  D  ,  FV300t>5o». 


M    n  .nald.  Gerald    FVJ025291. 
.M.t.ilvrav    Will  .  FV3034y50 
M<lioWi.n    C-litlord  E     PV3007029 
Mrllale    Edward  M  .  FV3023929 
.McK.>e    H..«er  O     FV302,So27 
.McKiilUcy.  Harold  E      FV3026066 
McKlnney.  Ronald  H     FV2244709 
McI.eaUh.  John  H  .  Jr     FV2229956 
.ML-Whorter    Charles  E.  PV:iOO;l()74. 
Meadows.  Donsld  D    FV:i0220r.3 
Means    Richard  D  .  FV22,'.4fi97 
Mehringer    John  J     Jr     FV300,SG87. 
Mflali.^on.  John  R     FV:li)0.=.834 
Melsness.  Robert  N     FV30225(H 
Mendonca.  Richard  J  .  FV3035471. 
Mesler    Neil  V     FV3006693. 
Meyer.  Winlred  D  .  P'V3014953. 
Mlcksch.  Anton  J  .  FV3033870. 
Millard.  Charles  K..  Jr    FV3021895. 
Miller   Frederick  R.  FVIOOBUI 
Miller    William  I  ,  Jr     FV:?0261  12. 
Miner   Robert  G     FV3nn392 
MinnlX.  Joseph  C  .  FV3006589. 
Mitchell,  Albert  C  ,  FV3005755. 
Mitchell.  Bert  E    FV3033905 
Mitchell.  David  K     FV302153a 
MoUnard.  Richard  W     rV.1034703 
Monk.  John  M  .  Jr    FV;ino6285. 
Montgomery   Uiwson  »    FV,KI18712. 
Mooney.  Gene  A     FV2225.'>33. 
Moore.  Donald  J     FV3034429 
.McKire    Harrell   M  .  FV3025760. 
.Mur^aii    J.imes  S     FV302G413. 
Morns   Guentin  J  .  FV3021939. 
Morris,  Richard  D  ,  Jr     FV2227431. 
Morris    Thom.is  E     FV3007n35 
Mortme    Weldon  H     FV?ni.^i;lH'J 
Moser.  Richard  E     FV.1033848 
Moser.  Wendell  C     FV22267I4. 
Moulton.  John  R     F\-3034.S44, 
Muccl   Joseph  A     FV^CM^.-SeS 
Mulberry.  Eugene  W     FV2237999. 
Murata.  Isamu    FV22,10133 
Murdock,  Clifton  C     FV2224794 
Murray  Dennv  F    F\'22.'?8527 
Murray   Kenneth  W    Jr    FV303a907. 
Nakano   Albert  S     FVr»)24a27 
Napoleon    Fred  V     Jr     l-'\-2229607 
Nason.  Leonard  B    FV300,t803 
Nlcholls    Norn-.aii  O     F\'2237520 
Nielson    Roeer  W     FV2229757 
Nlkolauk,  John    FV.in:i4237 
Norns    William  D    FV.W34908. 
Obara,  EdWiird  F     F'V3"22932 
Obel,  Rav  C     FV3023922 
O  Brien   Robert  W  ,  FV.VXVJRfiC 
OConnor.  Peter  N    FV30144O4 
Oechsle.  Edward  H    F\-30123a4. 
Oelln?er.  Revilo  R  .  FV,^0Ui713 
Oliver,  Elmer  E     FV.^n07577 
Op!ell    Ronald  F     F\'225r266 
O  Ro\irke   Edward  (i     F^•303^530 
Osborne   Carl  n     FV3018840 
Osteraa   Finn  W     FV30237r2 
Owen,  Edward  W    FV3026308 
Owen,  Jesse  R     Jr     FV3o22216 
Palenius.  Gordon   fn'3023424. 
Parker.  James  R    F\'2244862, 
P.arr.  Thomas.  III.  F\'22.=)2757. 
Parrella.  Frank  S    FV3fr24819. 
Paskoskl.  John  J  .  FV  !n25652 
Patterson.  Richard  B    FV3n24902. 
Pearce.  Warren  C    FV30243fi9 
Pearson.  Frederick  R     h-\'222D430 
Pence.  Ray.  F\'300577»; 
Pennington.  Charles  R    F\-3rK)3205. 
Perkins.  Harold  C  ,  F\-3034605 
Perry   Jc^eph  K    F\'30O8064 
Person.  .Arnold  L    FV3(i2!  706 
Peters.  William  H    FV30ril48 
Pettis.  Cetil  R     FV30'W829 
Phillips.  John  W     FA'2225664 
PhUso'i.  Arland  L  .  F'WIOOBQSS 
Phlpps.  Paul  W     F\'220443 1 . 
PICht.  Floyd  T     FV3('2ti030 
Pielin.  Robert  D     t-\M022797 
Pinard.  Robert  N    F\'303,>244 
Pitts.  Charles  R     rX^VJsMS. 
Plas*.  Glenn  L    h^'302.=.n25 
Pointon.  Vernie  R     FV3()34804 
Polglase.  Donald  W    F\-  ujl9229. 
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Po>->le.  Bobby  R    FV2228091. 
Potter.  Johii  P  .  FV2224951. 
Powers.  Peter  J  .  Jr  .  FV3026032. 
Price,  Clark  T.  FV3023167. 
Price.  Philip  B  .  Jr  ,  FV3008080. 
Prlgge,  Dledrlch,  III,  FV3006511, 
Prlti  hett,  Tliaddeus  C  ,  FV3018087. 
Purcell    Edward  J  .  Ill    FV2248578, 
Q'.ieloh    William  H     Jr     FV2254988. 
Hademacher,  Harol  W     FV2225878. 
Halnbolt.  Stephen  W     FV3024508, 
.{  i..~imi..isrn.  Ronrld  D  .  FV3OO8084. 
Havrnelle.  Richard  L  .  FV3003010. 
Ray.  Robert  G     FV2224963 
Hedwlne.  Kyle  C.  FV2224656 
Reed.  James  A     FV3033685 
Rega    Mlcliael  J  ,  FV3024223 
Heighard,  Eugene,  FV3005793, 
Relrikoester,  Edward  C  ,  PV2250984, 
Reynolds,  William  W  ,  FV3003985. 
Hhyner    Darvl  A.    FV3034275. 
Richards.  Carl  .S.    FV3034608. 
Richardson,  Dewey  E  ,  PV3022885. 
Richardson.  William  J  .  FV3024370. 
Rickey.  Alfred  J  ,  Jr  ,  FV2226384. 
Rlckman.  Milton  V     FV3005156. 
Rldderlng.  Harold.  FV3025765. 
Rlgg.  Harold  M  .  FV3004903. 
Riley.  Joseph  D  .  Jr  ,  FV3025864. 
Roberts.  David  W  .  FV3017284. 
Robins.  Norman  E  .  FV3008405. 
Robson.  Lawrence.  FV3026374. 
Hock.  Edward  T..  FV3022369. 
Rogers.  Johnny  M  .  FV30ia772. 
Rogers.  Lawrence  D  .  FV3014861. 
Rogers.  Price,  Jr  .  FV3014113. 
Rokuhara.  George.  FV2230332. 
Ropka.  Lawrence.  Jr  .  FV3034757. 
Roseborough.  Edward.  F\'3025810 
Ross.  John  C  .  FV3024996. 
Ross.  Troy  G  .  F\'3025704. 
Rosselot.  Gene  E    FV2226077. 
Ruffo.  John  S  .  FV3034678. 
Ruhman,  Bryant  L  .  FV3033953. 
Ruiz.  Carlos  M  .  FV3024005. 
Saccone.  Joseph  D  .  FV2249475. 
Sakamoto.  Sadayoshl.  FV3024835. 
Sammut.  Charles  J  .  FV2227960. 
Sanders.  Laurence  A..  FV3002948. 
Savage.  Myron  L  .  PV3005822. 
Scallorn.  Ben  G.    FV301896I. 
Schafer,  David  F  ,  FV3019913, 
Schaller,  Donald  R  ,  FV3021786. 
Schermerhorn.  Monte  G,,  FV2220801. 
Schllght.  Robert  J..  FV2225568. 
Schneldenbach.  Robert  T..  FV3009574. 
Schwanbeck.  Marvin  E.,  FV3034831. 
Scott.  William  W..  FV3018534. 
Senkel.  Bernard  W..  FV3023858. 
Sevel.  David  J..  FV3006269. 
Shaffer.  William  M..  FV3034287. 
.Shattuck,  Fred  W..  Jr..  FV3025812. 
Shaw.  Hayden  J  .  Jr..  FV3034248. 
Shlnn,  Ehivld  A..  FV2225052. 
Simpson,  Samuel  N..  FV2226636. 
Slrockman.  James  D..  FV3016595. 
Sirouiak.  Eugene  J..  FV2227131. 
Skinner.  Hosea  L  .  FV2222407. 
Skipper.  George  E  .  Jr..  FV3022739. 
.Smith.  Henrv  L..  F\'3034a07. 
Smith.  Paul  G..  FV2244912. 
.smith.  Robert  J.,  FV3005232. 
Smith.  Ronald  C  .  FV3009345. 
Snyder.  Lcroy  P  .  F\'2226412. 
Snyder.  Phillip  D  .  FV^3022611. 
Sonlck.  John  M  .  FV3035107. 
Sonnenberg.  Nolan  S  .  FV2216475. 
.Soucla.  Charles  J..  FV3021565. 
sovmskv.  Leo  V  .  FV2246829. 
speverer.  David  E  .  FV2246273. 
Spragg.  Donald  V  .  FV2228097. 
Staples.  Donald  G  .  P\'3022742. 
.Starling,  Philip  J.    F\'3024258. 
steinke.  Harold  J  .  Jr  .  FV3035540. 
Stewart.  Alexander  P..  FV3022743. 
Stewart.  Otto  M  .  FV302I545. 
Stoneburner.  James  J..  FV3023611. 
St<5utTer.  Lyle  E..  FV300923I. 
Stuart.  Robert  D  .  FV2245427. 
Sullivan.  Dwlght  E  .  PV3025678. 
.Sullivan.  James  T    FV2226201. 


Sundqulst.  John  W  .  FV3025814. 

Sutphen,  John  T.,  FV3004543. 

Sutton,  Charles  A.,  FV3024031. 

Taliaferro,  William,  FV3018089 

Taylor,  John  F.,  PV3034441. 

Taylor,  William  M  ,  FV3003426. 

Terlouw.  Garret  W  .  FV3023531. 

Terpenlng,  Russell  D..  PV3022014. 

Thayer.  Richard  H.,  PV2245979 

Theriot,  Antoine.  Jr  ,  FV3020810 

Thomas,  Joel  J..  PV3025202. 

Tliomas,  Florence  K  .  F\'2250227. 

Thomas,  Robert  L  .  FV2247590 

Thompson,  Ervin  Jr  .  FV3007187 

Thompson,  Leslie  G    PV2225R18 

Thornton,  Earl  L  .  PV3034442 

Thorpe,  Deloy  A  .  FV223031.'i 

Throckmorton,  Robert  W  ,  1-'V2228:140 
Totten,  Floyd  M,  Jr  .  FV30O6341 

Turner,  William  H    Jr  .  FV30O8168. 
Ulrlng,  Donald  L  ,  PV3026014 
Vangerpen,  Myron  D  .  FV3024548 
X'anrlper,  Gerrit  S,,  FV3024935 
Vanwagener.  Benjamin  W,,  r'V222681f). 
Vatighan,  Duane  C  .  PV30215J6 
Vennittl,  Joseph  B  .  PV3004025. 
Villottl.  James  S  .  PV2250980 
Vissotzky,  Raymond  W..  PV3006144 
Vogel.  DanlelJ  .  FV3005887 
Waddell,  Donald  R  .  FV302C212 
Walker,  Robert  W..  PV3022073 
Wallace,  James  L  .  PV2254755 
Walston,  Elza  L  Jr..  PV0941848 
Ward,  Harrison  M  Jr  .  PV2236979. 
Wasmer,  Roger  K  P  .  FV3009446 
Weber,  Arnold  P  .  PV3021754 
Welger.  William  P  .  FV3021569 
Weiss,  Richard  H  .  PV3025092 
Wessale,  Emll  E..  PV3034058 
Wharton,  George  R  .  PV3034868 
Whltaker,  Darrell  D  ,  PV3033651. 
White.  Howard  K..  FV1856361 
White.  Lincoln  L  .  PV2220888 
White,  Ralph  L  ,  PV2252909. 
White,  Robert  A..  FV2204436 
Wiggins,  Stanley  L  .  PV3033923 
WUkerson,  William  D  .  FV2249407. 
Wilkinson,  George  E  .  PV3004913. 
Williams,  Daniel.  PV3023765. 
Williams,  Gerald  G..  PV3008199. 
Williams,  Hubert  N  ,  FV3021882. 
Williams,  John  T..  PV3035200. 
Williams,  Lavern  E..  PV2227901. 
Williamson,  Robert  F  .  FV3022914. 
Wnilg,  Eugene  J  .  FV2226211. 
Wilson,  Charles  H.,  FV3004587. 
Wilson,  Donald  E  ,  PV3011044. 
Wilson,  James  M..  FV3022390. 
Wise.  James  L.,  FV2255871. 
Wolfe,  Jack  A.,  FV3022662. 
Wong,  Richard  R  .  FV3013715. 
Wood,  Ralph  W..  PV3025947 
Wood,  Richard  H.,  FV3023616. 
Wood,  Robert  K.,  FV2247870 
Wood,  Sterling  H.,  FV3034872. 
Wood,  Thomas  R..  PV3004967 
Woody.  Charles  L..  PV1909885 
Wootton.  Louis  A..  FV3026380 
Wright.  Thomas  W  .  PV30241 1 1 . 
Wuest,  Willys  D..  FV2249202. 
Wvman  Harlan  C  .  P\'3023672. 
Xi'ques,  Paul  A..  FV3006596 
Yarwood,  Curtis  H  .  P\'30 10770. 
Yost.  Louis  J..  Jr  .  PV3009449. 
Youngblood.  Robert  C.  FV2237733. 
Youse,  Ronald  B..  FV3035063 
Zarambo.  Stanley.  PV3009076. 
Zefo,  Roche  M..  rV3023778. 
Zenick.  Francis  J..  FV3034741 
Zeschke,  Richard  A  .  FV3009335. 
Zimmerman.  Donald  B  .  FV2248666. 
Zoubul.  Socrates  M  .  PV3021525. 

To  be  captaxn 
Abrain.  Gerald  D..  PV3035620. 
Acosta,  Javier  P..  PV2210486. 
Adams,  James  E.,  Jr..  FV2208125. 
Allen,  Marshall  E..  FV3037060. 
Allen.  Maurice  W..  FV3035584. 
Anderson.  James  R  .  FV3035551. 
Anderson,  Kenneth  D  .  FV3037344. 


Andrews.   Herbert   L  .   Jr  .   FV3036492. 
Apperson    Earl  A     PV3008552. 
Arbuckle.  Donald  E  ,  PV3036429, 
A>-hburn,  Richard  J  ,  PV3036922, 
Ashlev,  Clifford  B,,  PV2228114, 
Bandarrae.  Frederick  J  ,  II.  PV3035012. 
Banick.  Theodore  J  .  FV3037021. 
Hartels.  Peter  H  .  PV3023355, 
Barlenelti.  John  G  .  FV30302,'S9. 
Bartcluttl.  Leonard  P  .  P\'2205054 
t.isR.  Jackie  N  .  FV2210236 
Bauer.  Eupene  L,.  FV2204656. 
Ba^ter.  James  L.  FV3037782 
berk.  Robert  J..  FV3009107 
Bet  ker.<5.  Lvle  L    F'V3037062. 
B»hrenci.  Curtis  L  .  FV3036300, 
Bell.  Clarence  P  .  PV3036791 
Uen.son.  Edgar  C  .  Jr  .  FV3036108. 
Benson.  Walter  C.  PV3036554 
Here,  Allan  G  ,  PV3035896 
Biugs,  Richard  J,.  F\^3035860. 
H..VC1.  Denzll  H  .  Jr  ,  FV2206136. 
Hradfield.  Sidney  C.  PV3036793. 
llrimm,  James  S    PV3035768, 
Brooks.  WilUam  O  .  F\'3008441. 
Brown.  Luther  J..  PV3036494. 
Bn.-.\ning.  Donald  G  .  FV2208337 
Bruner,  Gordon  C  .  FV2245539. 
Burke.  Michael  D  .  PV3036929. 
Burnfield.  WaUson  D..  PV2206075 
Burton.  Conrad  L..  PV2207683. 
Christian,  William  C.  FV3037825. 
Clever,  Larrv  A  ,  FV3036306. 
Cockayne,  William  A.   FV3034291. 
Cole    Norman  S,.  PV3037535. 
Coleman.  James  D  .  Jr..  FV3036889. 
Collin.-;.  Gerald  J  ,  FV3036723. 
I'onley,  Edward  C  FV3034216. 
Co!>pi.  Quintin  J..  FV22I0178. 
Corbett,  l»n  P.,  PV2204500 
Cork.  Clifford  D.,  FV30375.58. 
Cox.  Kenneth  L,.  FV2207361. 
Covle.  Francis  N  .  FV3008572. 
Crawford.  Jack  R  ,  PV2206198. 
Cregger,  Arthur  E  ,  FV3037319. 
Croltv,  Paul  V,,  FV3037238. 
Cullen.  Edward  R  ,  PV2207214. 
Curtis.  Donald  R  .  FV3036311. 
Delong,  George  W..  FV3030636. 
Devick,  James  H..  PV3036993. 
Divtnte.  Albert  P..  FV3036370. 
Dixiehtv,  Daniel  J  .  FV3037760. 
Douglass.  William  W..  Jr  .  PV3037068. 
Dromskv,  Boleslaw  J  .  Jr..  FV3036848. 
Duffack!  William  C  .  PV2204585. 
DufTer.  Harold  E..  FV3008577. 
Dunham,  Richard  A  .  Jr  .  FV3036008. 
Dunn.  Richard  F,,  FV3037129. 
Durham,  Kennetli  W..  F\'3020950 
Duvall,  William  D  ,  FV303G038, 
Ebert.  David  G     FV303594]. 
Estes.  Thomas  B..  FV3024080. 
Fergus.  John  E..  FV3036132. 
fisher.  Robert  P..  FV3031574. 
Friedman.  Lawrence  L..  FV303637:'. 
Gardner.  Harvey  S  .  Jr  .  FV3026237. 
Garri.son.  John  L  .  FV2206455. 
Gibbon.s.  James  R  .  PV3036043. 
Gibson.  James  V..  FV3035Bn. 
Glamm,  David  W  ,  PV2209920 
Covan,  Robert  A  ,  FV3036636 
(iraher.  Jack  L  .  P\'3037323. 
( iraf.  Richard  A,  FV3035918 
Graham.  Joseph  W     PV3025855. 
Grill.  Cieorge  W..  Jr     FV3037409. 
Grischkowskv,  Edgar  R  .  FV3036777. 
Grunt.orad.  Dennis  L  .  FV3037010. 
Gunter.  Lucian  A  .  III.  I,V3036686. 
H.aag.  Richard  G  .  FV3036637 
Hamer.  Breeden  J  .  Jr  .  FV3037047. 
Hamilton.  Wallace  J  .  PV3037011. 
Hanev.  Charles  W  .  FV3032697. 
Haney.  Robert  E..  PV3036080 
Hanson.  Jerry  L  .  FV2208207. 
Harding.  Donald  E..  PV3008589. 
Harris.  Jerry  L..  PV3035384 
Harvev.  Charles  E  .  PS2205073. 
Harwell,  Aubrey  L  .  FV3008592. 
Hashimoto.  Richard  A  .  PV2207367. 
Heberer.  Rav  H  .  FV2035920. 
Helnicr   Donald  E  .  PV3005940. 
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Hendfraon   P»«e  H    r\'30.375«« 
Henders-'n    Phil  U  ,  rV'J0251«6 
Hpnd.Ts.>n    William  H     rV3ai«14«. 
Hprn;in    Jtjaem  W     FVi20«100 
Hiii.s.u    J  «hua  M     P^JO(«5»6 
Haiberit    Weston  L     rVJ03«»5.i 
H  <;:  .pe'.er    Billy  W     F\  S03«4t»« 
K    ...*iv    Wendell  M     FV2207()«5 
H  "ol    W..;iajiiU     FVjaUOOQ 
Huri-.^hrey    Wllltam  R     FWHaAX^ 
H-.T-   yr^t-r.   »  G     rV'ini  UTiH 
I:.^  ..d    Uirry  O     PVIOV) ;  JH 
Ji,  >>r>.-,    K.    .-iird  K     FVJJij4tt-4.i 
Joha*i«i.  Arthur  E  .  Jr    p  V-!Ju7574 
Johnson    Frank  D     FV30J61S8 
Johruon.  Cioorgf  R     FVJ0.)72ol 
Johnston    P  lul  G     K\'22iJ«4«>3 
Jiirosky   George  F    {■■VJ:J047-».t 
Katz,  Shernian    FV303»;049 
Kmi?   W;;;i.un  J  L    FV' lOa'i'ii'i 
Kirner    Kenneth  A     F\J2U7  tJ6. 
K.epper    SlA^iley  O     KV30.)7*i«7. 
K.mg    David  P     KV3.JJ6UU 
Uu'lianoe    Ja.me«  G     FV  U):i«2«a. 
Lehm.in    John  H     FV'liJ.itilMy 
l^wis    (...rdun  t     FV.iO)7Dj; 
Lewis    JJO*^  R     Jr     FVJUJ72yO. 
L.j»«r.ii<,  Peter  B     F\'  t03(>420 
Luck    G>nn  U      FV30i747i 
I.uedene    Kenneth  L)  .  FVJOa70oO. 
Macic    Jer.ld  R  .  FVt0.ii>700 
M.iKUir*.  Robert  J     F\'  io.i5865 
M.i.'ier.us    J.^n^es  G     FV  tii,i7U50 
Minn    Harry  A  .  F\M2'.i«4J8 
Mar::.,  -i;     I-hum  i  J     Jr     FVJJ07233. 
M  ■A:.fnv    John  D     F\Jiii80J2 
McCachren    Btjbert  J     KV  10J7J06 
McCann.  Robert  C     FV  lU J6«(W 
McGovern.  Gerald    FVJ_'i)>Mi#« 
McGraw,  Donald  C     Jr     FV3U.J6338. 
McHalelc    Edward  D  ,  FV  )03,S<i71. 
McLean.  James  P  .  FV30:!747d 
McLeod,  Louis  H..  Jr    FVJJOoJyJ 
McMahon.  Roger  J    F     FV  1036908 
McNlcholis.  James  L)     FViOJ7207 
McNltT    Franlt  L     FV_10.56o.tH 
Me'./ner    .Alexander    Jr     FVJUJ57U0. 
Miles.  George  S     FV  toj  ^2  1  ) 
Miller   Carl  D  .  FVJ-JH.  Hfj 
Miller.  Douglas  M  .  FV  i   •it)ijri4 
MUlspaui?h.  G«ne  A  ,  F'.  Ju.l  r.' 7  1 
Mi-.c:u-;:    Lloyi  L     Jr     K'.  i.)<j8o05 
M    ri^nstera.  Mithae;  H     FV!01d728 
M  «es.  f.mton  H  .  FVia,)7j33 
M\:. .>■■.'.    A.berl  M     Jr     FV  J037JI3 
Mu.-.;r  I.--    William  U     Jr  .  FViOJti7>i9 
Na<;e   Charles  J     FV  in  17747 
Neit^ie    f'redenc  W     FVJ()09IJi 
Newhart.  WUlUun  H    Jr    FV220t)230. 
O  Connei:    William  r  .  FVi036J36 
OConn.ir    John    FV  t03fi,i87. 
ODell.  Jesse  K     FVjOJiStJI 
Oliver   George  W     FV  toJ6783. 
Oliver    Lewis  M     FV  t03j.'«»6. 
Oliver,  Marvin  K     FVJ03o342 
Oremc   Edward  J     FV  (  }ii8ol7. 
Oryall.  Orland  U     FV  !lH)86J3 
Oskima.  Raymond  M     FV)008619. 
Pair.  Lee  R  ,  FV2J06  73i» 
Palmer,  Edward  J    Jr     FV2J086(M 
Parker.  Gilbert  E  .  FVlotdJOa 
Paschal     Jim  8     FVJ0J5<j04 
Patton.  Charles  O    Jr     FV3009137. 
Penney   Ralph  S     FV  f03t5a2<J 
Peter&on    Donald  H     FV3U3xi57, 
Phillips    Ctebert,  FV3037276 
Pink,  Gordon  S  .  FV3037376 
Pochurek    Leonard  J  ,  FV2206115 
Powell    loe  R     FV3.)30877 
Priest,  James  L  ,  F\'  U):iaSo7 
Priest,  Robert  D    FV  )0,!66o8 
Prleto,  Ronald  A     FV30  13684 
Prultt.  John  H     FVJ036<i77 
Hdger  Clarence  .A     FV.*0.itJ621 
R-ese    WvidellD     FVt037774 
Reinb«;>ld    Buddie  R     F\'303i5784 
Reis.  George   Jr     FV30O86J2 
Rr.enour    Donald  L     FV  W35  tf>9 
Roblneite  Patrick  I     FV303«785 
Schuster  Jack  H     FV3035329 
Scuggms    WllVjn  E     FV30«8«40 


Scor  t.  Andrew  N     FV  i03rt,S30 
Seanor  John  W    FV302.v)2r? 
Sears,  ThomM  B    FV303,'i»29 
Shouse   Jamen  V    rVJOSS«53 
Smith    Joseph  V.     rV'2204.S2S 
Soren.sen    Juke  I     FV-10,37381 
Sttrm   Rwber*  I      r\-3(](fli\9 
Stroud   Alber.  K    FV3i)oh»<4H 
Sturman   J.x.-k  I.    FV  in'CiWi 
Sullivan    Jiihn  F     F\:2o9«30 
Tanaka    Abrih:tni  K     FVJJ087R2 
Thomas,  Join  R     F\  3n,!.i:,7'1 
Toenl.skoetter   R^ibert  I.    FV3n33785 
Townsend    George  N     Jr  .  rV300853a, 
Trainer    Maxle  L     FV303S958 
Ueunten    Hfi.ry  A     FV3(V16.S07 
Vondrak    Richard  B     F\' 22 16800. 
VoUKh-    P'llward  L     FV302e2U. 
Walker   .J.irk  F     FV3037177 
Weyant   Terr,-  P     FV'l  1 1  2242 
WUkerson,  Clarence  Y    Jr    F\  )036644, 
Wubker,  Robert  J    FV  1037388, 

In   thk    Navy 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  US. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  capteln  In  the  Medical  Corps,  subject  to 

qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law 

Alspach   Rodger  L  Kirk   Robert  F 

Anderson.  Richard  R  Kitrlnjs   NlcioiiiP 

Arnest,  Richard  T  .  K  )riibhim.  W:;l;,im  A 

Jr  Latham    Wilbur  D 

Arthur.  Rjin.'wim  J  Lvnrh    Marv  T 

Barrlck   Richard  H  M.iUKhon   James  .S 
Beckwiih.  Frederick  D  McM:ih    n    Edmund  Q 

Bennett.  Wayland  Mitchell    Rus.sell  H. 

Bernstlne,  Richard  L  Mitchell,  C»eorge  D 

Bishop   Calvin  F  Museles   Melvm 

Brodine   Charles  E  .Slnow    E:irl   H 

Brown,  Dudley  E  .  Nuredlnl    .Skender 

Jr  O'Connell    P:»trUk  F 

Brown,  Herbert  R..  O'Connell    Fred  H. 

Jr.  Osgood.  Morgan  F 

Brown.  Jacob  V.  Peace,  Dewey  W  , 

C«dy.  Gerald  W  jr 

Cwaon.  WUUam  E.  Ralston.  John  C  . 

Cole.  Buell  C  Jr 

Cox.  John  W  Relch.xrdt. 

Davis.  Rlchaxd  G  Kenneth  H. 

Delave,  Daniel  P  Richter.  Tor 

Dobel.  Gerald  F  Roberta,  Franklin  M 

Easterday   Robert  H  Rotner.  Melvin  B 

Edens,  Fred  R  Rued.  Eiustlne  P 

Ewmg  Chann:ug  L  .sacher    Edward  C, 

Feeley  Donald  R  simpklns,  Carl  N., 

Fttchett,  Vernon  H  j^ 

Flynn.  John  W  .Sode,  Jonas 

Fowler,  Robert  R  Spauldlng. 

Gaines.  Kenneth  A  Raymond  C  ,  Junior 

Gebhardt,  HeUmut  C  steve'nson 

Getzsen,  Undsay  C  Andrew  W,  Junior 

Good.  Daniel  C,  Tabor.  Richard  H, 

Gorsuch.  George  E,  Trabaudo. 

Gossett.  Clarence  E  L..iwrence  E. 

Gregg,  Paul  C,  Trettel,  Raymond  J 

Grlsamore,  Jennings  ^^^^^   ^^^^  g 

„  **•      .   ,^       ,  Turner.  James  E  , 

Grote.  Arthur  J.  .^ 

Hart,  George  R.  Turner  Thomas  W 

Hayes,  Jani:«s  W  uishafer.  Thomas  R. 

Hemne5s.  Edw  n  M         ^aldlvleso,  Jorge  R 

^"T^'^-^t  VanHouten,  Robert  J 

Hinds,  Paul  .\  ,,         «,     ,        ,t7 

n   _..„..,  B-  VO.S.S,  Marlvn  W, 
Hlnton,  Benjamin  F 

Morgan,  Joseph  T. 

Howard,  David  ij 

James,  Arthur  D 

Jauchler,  Gerard  W 


Wll.<;on,  .Mmon  C 
Wilson.  George  L 
Wilson,  James  E  , 
Jr. 


Wire,  George  E., 

Jr 
Wurzel.  John  P. 


Johnson,  Burt  C 
Jones.  Warren  H 
King,  Lawrence  -M 
Jr. 

In  the  .Army 

The  US  Army  Reserve  offlcers  named  here- 
in for  promotion  as  Reserve  commiEsioned  of- 
ncers  of  the  .\miy.  under  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  sections  593 (a)  and 
3384: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig  Gen.  John  L  Boros.  0405754. 


Brii{      Gen      I.eonard     W,     Cronkhlte,     Jr., 
O4051  (4 

Br'K   i;eii    R»v  n    Prep   0,i3r.27 
Br;<   t.r:\    Hcrm.m  H    Hankliis   0:hh7472 
Br;g    tien    Norbert  ,1    Heniien    033146I 
Brig  Gen   Herbert  T  Johnson.  03.16101 

To  be  brigad-.cr  grnrral 
Col.    WUUam    T.    Archibald.    04 18917.    in- 
f.-inlry 

Col    TlK>ma.s   P    Butt,  0366194.   Judge   Ad- 
vocate General  Corp.s 

Col    J  ^seph  P    UArezi-o   022751 14    artillery 
Col    Harold  A    Hyde   05.SH949    lulalitry. 
Col    Albert  B   Jones  03fi.S579   armor 
Col      Robert    D      Par:ndi;e      0370382,    Civil 
atTairs 

Col.  Rich.ird  S    Payne    O;ttJ()067    iiilaiitry 
Col    Eugene  Phillips   037893.T    armor 
Col   Conrad  D   Phi:. «  O1J05471    Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  Corps 

Col.    J  imes    M     Roberts,    Jr  ,    0287809     in- 
fantry 

Col.    Molse    B     Sellgman.    Jr  .   0410535,   In- 
fantry 

Col     Harry    L,    WiUard.    0901311,    Corps   of 
Engineers 

The   Army   National   Gu;ird   of    the   United 
States  officers  named  herein  for  promotion  .is 
Reserve   commissioned   offlcers   of    the    Army, 
under   provisions   of    title    10,    United    Suites 
Code,  sections  593(ai    and   3385 
To  be  major  grm-ral 
Brig.  Gen   Kenneth  W    Br   wcr  041  1361 
Brig   Gen   Edward  F   I.oein   040847! 
Brig  Gen    HuRh  B   M.tt   OlOor.RL'U 

To  be  bngadu-'  gt'tir-al 
Brig    Gen    James  H    Biddy.  039068.*    Ad;:i- 
t.int  General's  C.irps 

Col.  Erie  H   Bridgewater   ,Tr    0395400   Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Col.   WUUam    I      Burti-vne    0166239    artil- 
lery. 

Brig.  Gen.  Jack    K     F.lrod    02091158.  Ad.i'i- 
tant  General's  Corj>s 

Col.  Carl  E.  Lav   01292546   :irnior 
Col.    Andrew    W      H      McKenn.i.    O42.I008. 
armor 

Col.    Narvol   A     H:ind..l     O:i60088.   Corps   of 
Engineers. 

Col.  V.ihan  Vartaiiiun  0403398  artiUerv 
Col  W.ilton  K  Weltnier  0360986,  artillerv 
The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  UniW-d 
States  oflicers  nanu-d  herein  for  appointment 
as  Reserve  comm.ssi.jned  officers  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  Unit*d  .St;it<'s 
Code,  sections  593iai   and  3392: 

To  br   bsgadnT  grncal 
Col.   H.irry  W.   Barnes,  01307936.  Adjut;.nt 
General's  Corps. 

Col.  Robert  F   Wilson,  O202U777.  Adjuuml 
General's  Corps. 

I.v  Tin:  Navy 
Having  designated  Reir  Adm  K'.ni  <  H 
Zumwalt.  Jr  ,  U  S,  Na\  y  for  comm;incis  :iiid 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  tiUites  Code,  section  5231  I  nominate 
him  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  v.cc  ad- 
miral while  so  seri-ing. 

In    the    Maeine   Corps 
The  followmg-named  ofBcers  of  the  Marine 
Corps    for    temporary    appr.ir.tmrnt    to    the 
grade  l'I   brigadier  general 
Robert  F.  Conley  ,'-;iimi:pl  .latkilka 

Fred  E    H;iynes,    Ir  K'-nneth  J     HouRliton 

Lawrence  V    Snoddy,     Joseph  C   Fep:in,  ,lr 

Jr,  Leslie   E    Brown 

Ross  T    Dwyer,  Jr  ,Tav  W    Hiibh.ird 


CONFIRMATK  iNS 

Executive   nomi!iaUon.s    tuiiriimcd   by 
the  Senate  July  U5,  1968: 

US.  ClRCt'lT  JfUGE 

Lewis   R.    Morgan,   of   Georgia,   to   be   US. 
circuit    Judge,    fifth   circuit. 


U  S,  DlS'TRICT  JUDC« 

Alexander  A    Lawrence,  of  Georgia,  to  be 

U  S    district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of    Georgia, 

Orma  R  -Smith,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ml^sK^lppl. 

Hu>;h  H.  Uownes.  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
U  H  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
IL'inpshlre 

U  S   .Attorney 

John  H  Ki.mlow?ky,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  U  S  att<irnev  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Sidney  I.  Lezak.  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

U  S   Marshaul. 

Louis   H    Martin,   of   California,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal    for    the    northern    district   of    Cali- 
fornia lor   the   term   of  4  years. 
U  S,  Coi'RT  Of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals 

Phillip  B.  Baldwin,  of  Texas,  to  be  an  asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  US   Court  of  Customs  and 
Patent  Appeals. 
Foreign    Claims   Sittiement   Commission 

Tlieodore  Jaffe.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  SUtes  for  a  term 
of  3  years  from  October  22.  1968. 


U.S.  CrsTC  MS  CorET 
Samuel  M.  Rosensteln,  of  Kentucky,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  CusUmas  Court. 
Department   of   Health.   Education,   and 

Welfare 
Edward  C.  Sylvester.  Jr  ,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
an  ABslsUnt  Secreuay  of  Health,  Education. 

and  Welfare. 

Postmasters 

CAl.IFORtJIA 

Norma  J.  Carter,  Clearlake  Park. 

GEORGIA 

Charlotte  D.  Bridges,  Pinevlew. 
Carlton  T.  Warmack.  Fairmount. 

INDIANA 

Nelson  R.  Beer,  .\urora. 
Russell  T.  Delp,  Brookston. 
Olive  L.  Johnson,  Etna  Green. 
Glenward  P.  Glenn,  Newburgh. 
Lantia  V.  Lawyer,  Oolitic. 

MASSACHV.'-ETTS 

Russell  A.  Pejouhy,  Jr,.  North   Pembroke. 

MICHIGAN 

Edward  L.  Downey,  Jr..  Marquette. 

MISSISKIPPI 

Henry  G.  Miley,  Pulaski. 
Elolse  B.  Baretield.  Madison. 
Nannie  T.  Bailey,  Pachuta. 


Missomi 
George  J.  DeLaney,  Baring. 
James  H.  Lafler,  Goodman. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Marion  E.  Boyce,  Hill. 

NEW    JERSEY 

Roy  J  Adams.  Bridgeport. 
Alice  L.  Ordille,  Clarksboro. 
Helen  D.  Glutting,  MuUica  HIU. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Alien  R  Jan?,  Enderlin, 
Leona  M,  Schwab,  Rogers. 

OHIO 

Leona  E   T.iel.  Fly. 

Tr.NNESSEE 

Jack  O,  L::mbcrt    Alamo, 
Miirgaret  M   Tof'mey.  Delano. 
Lena  M.  Shannon,  Green  Brier. 

TEXAS 

Roy  H  Byars,  Blanco, 
Robert  G   Brown,  Crawford 
Richard  C   Brown,  Jr  ,  Cross  Plains. 
William  E  Flaherty,  Happy. 
Fred  A,  Strange,  Silverton. 
Daniel  B.  O'Connell,  Van  Vleck. 
Bobbye  J.  Cave,  Wall. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Robert  L,  Noll,  Martlnsburg, 


I 


SENATE— r/iMrsrfai/,  July  25,  1968 


Tlie  House  met  at  1 1  o'clock  a.m. 

Rabbi  Seymour  Stauber,  Ahavas 
Sliolom  Synagogue  Center.  Randalls- 
town.  Md.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  lift  our 
hearts  unto  Tliee  in  prayer.  In  the  past 
centur>-,  we  have  uncovered  the  veiled 
secrets  of  our  universe.  We  have  unlocked 
the  treasure  chest  of  vital  scientific 
knowledge.  We  have  learned  to  span 
continents:  we  are  conquering  outer 
space.  Universal  Supreme  Father,  we 
pray  that  we  can.  as  well,  span  a  bridge 
uniting  all  citizens  of  this  our  great 
land — uniting  them  in  true  ea.uality  and 
brotherhood.  Assembled  in  this  huge 
auditorium  are  ordinaiy  people  with  an 
extraordinary  purpose,  to  guide  and  lead 
the  destiny  of  this  land. 

O.  Lord,  we  pray,  grant  to  them  not 
tasks  equal  to  their  powers:  but  powers 
equal  to  their  tasks.  May  your  spirit 
dwell  richly  in  them.  Inspire  them  to 
labor  zealously  and  imflinchingly  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
so  that  equality  of  opportunity  may  be 
assured  for  all  who  live  under  the  blessed 
banner  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

King  of  Kings,  bless  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Shield  him  from  ill- 
ness and  peril.  Grant  to  him  and  all  the 
constituted  offlcers  of  our  Government, 
loving  hearts  and  faithful  hands  that 
their  work  might  go  forward.  Enable  us 
and  liberty-loving  men  the  world  over 
to  witness  the  fulfillment  of  the  vision 
of  Thy  prophets,  "Nation  shall  not  lift 
un  .sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
'ncn  learn  war  anymore."  And  to  this 
do  wcsay.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  titles: 

S.  1224.  An  act  to  establish  a  register  of 
blind  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of 
Information  concfrning  euch  persons,  and 
for  other  purpose.' :  i^nd 

S.  1228.  An  act  to  authorize  project  grants 
for  construction  and  modernization  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  medical  lacilities  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  amendments  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  449.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  iiopv.lar 
election  of  the  Governor  of  Gr.am,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annou::ccd  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  foliowing  title: 

S.  450.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  popvdar 
election  of  the  Go\crnor  of  the  Virgin  In- 
lands, and  ror  oth>:r  p-rposcs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Hotise  is  requested: 

S.  3133.  An  act  to  extend  f c  r  2  yer.rs  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  repulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  interest  cr  dividends, 
higher  reserve  rcqiiircir.eritr.  and  open  mar- 
ket opcraiior.s  m  agency  issues. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOE 
RICHARD  POOL  OF  TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman   from   Texas    'Mr.   P.^T- 

MAN)  . 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .sud- 
den and  tragic  death  of  our  colleague, 
Joe  Richard  Pool,  has  taken  from  our 
midst  a  man  at  the  height  of  his  ixiwers. 
a  man  who  had  come  to  mean  a  great 
deal  to  millions  of  people  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  his  congressional  district,  to  mil- 
lions of  Texans,  and  to  millions  of  Ainer- 
icans,  because  he  was  a  Ufetime  patriot 
whose  courageous,  outspoken,  unstint- 
ing love  of  country  has  become  a  tran- 
scendent svmbol  of  loyalty  and  devotion 
to  one  creat  cause — the  United  States  of 
America.  He  was  a  champion  and  de- 
fender of  democracy  without  peer  in  our 
}and.  lie  was  a  dedicated  and  devoted 
v(.;!-.er  on  those  co^r,mittees  of  ih^- 
HoiL-^e  where  he  sen-ed  with  vieor  pnd 
(neat  undo: standing,-  !;ecause  no  man 
vho  loved  his  country  so  well  co'.ild  fail 
to  love  his  fellov.-  men  'vith  ec.ual  ardo-- 
and  compassionate  concern. 

To  the  bereaved  v.'ifc  and  fine  sons  of 
Joe  Richard  Pool  I  extend  the  deepest 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
members  of  the  Texas  deleciation.  He  is 
:n  O'ur  thoughts  and  o'jr  prayers  this  day. 
Mav  all  of  us  in  our  sorrow  take  comfort 
Irom  the  knowledge  that  his  work  and 
acco:ripl:shments  are  a  historic  monu- 
;ne.n  tliat  over  the  years  to  come  will 
(.iive  ever- increasing  significance  and 
meaning  to  a  life  who.'^e  "pitaph  is  this — 
Joe  Pool,  of  Texas,  a  great  and  loyal 
.(vinerican. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ill  tlie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  %neld  to  the  distin- 
ruislied  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
.^rrat  Texas  delegation,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  expre.ssing  my  feel- 
ing of  sorrow  and  loss  over  the  death  of 
my  good  friend.  Joe  Pool.  I  have  known 
Joe  a  long  time.  1  met  him  in  Dallas  long 
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before  he  became  a  Member  of  Congress 
He  waa  a  frtend  of  relatives  of  mine  who 
hve  In  Dallas. 

Joe  was  a  fine  man,  lovable  and  P'-r- 
sonable.  friendly  and  kind  He  waa  al- 
wavs  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
others 

Joe  Pool  was  a  real  American:  a  foe 
oi  the  enemies  of  our  country  He  be- 
heved  In  the  ln.->titutlon  of  our  country 
iind  worked  Incessantly  to  preserve  them. 
He  died  at  work  for  his  country— died. 
like  many  Rreat  hi.stonc  fluures  of  the 
Lone  Star  State,  with  his  boots  on 

I  extend  to  Mrs  Pool  and  her  children 
over  the  loss  of  a  loving  hu.^band  and 
father,  a  great  Texan,  a  iireat  Congress- 
man a  creat  American,  and  ^reat  man 
Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker 
■A  ill  the  srentleman  yield '' 

Mr  PATMAIM.  I  yield  to  the  distln- 
iui.^hed  minority  leader 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
Joe  Pool  was  a  real  patriot  He  was 
ureatly  interested  in  our  national  .secu- 
ntv  He  was  greatly  concerned  about  ele- 
ments in  this  country  that  he  felt  were 
undermining  our  national  security  at 
home  and  subvertins:  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment Joe  Pool  was  a  fine  srentleman, 
an  able  Member  He  was  dedicated  to  his 
responsibilities  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
His  loss  will  be  felt 

I  extend,  as  others  have,  our  deepest 
condolences  to  his  wife  and   family 

Mr  BOGGS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana 

Mr  BOGGS  I  would  like  to  join  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  in  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  colleague,  Joe  Pool. 
He  was  indeed  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  to  eliminating  those  ele- 
ments which  have  and  do  seek  to  destroy 
the  institutions  which  make  our  country 
what  It  IS  He  died  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

I  think  It  Is  always  sad  to  see  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  his  life  die  under  any 
circumstances,  but  I  was  particularly 
sorry  that  he  had  a  heart  attack  while 
he  was  traveling  about  the  country  and 
liiat  he  could  not  be  home  with  his  family 
at  least. 

I  want  to  join  the  others  in  expressing 
the  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Boggs  and  myself 
to  Mrs   Pool  and  their  children 

Mr  CABELL  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr  C.\belli 

Mr  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  any  state- 
ment that  I  might  make  on  behalf  of  my 
colleague,  the  late  Congressman  from  the 
Third  District  of  Texas,  Joe  Pool,  is 
deeply  colored  by  many  years  of  friend- 
ship at  all  levels.  As  a  busmessman  I 
knew  Joe  Pool's  record  of  public  service 
.vnd  frequently  consulted  with  him  dur- 
ing his  years  In  Austin  Our  sons  at- 
tended the  same  school  and  were  friends 
In  my  first  race  for  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Dallas,  Joe  Pool  also  ran  as  a  member 
of  the  city  council  and  both  our  views 
and  our  oppobition  were  similar  When  I 
offered  for  the  office  of  Congressman. 
Joe  Pool  represented  the  State  as  Con- 


gressman at  Large  ai-.d  made  significant 
contributions  to  my  campaign  His  sup- 
port was  constant  And,  upon  my  elec- 
tion, he  and  his  office  .staff  were 
friendly,  generous,  and  helpful  In  the 
years  we  have  .served  together  from 
Dallas  County,  there  have  been  many 
times  when  cooperation  and  understand- 
ing were  neres.sary  We  have  worked 
together 

I  believe  that  no  a.ssit;nment  Joe  Pool 
ever  filled  meant  so  murh  to  him  or  gave 
him  such  pleasure  as  the  opportunity  to 
serve  both  his  beloved  country  and  his 
revered  community  here  in  Washin'-;ton. 
He  uave  to  the  job  all  that  he  po.s.sessed 
His  efforts  were  known  and  deeply  ap- 
preciated in  Dallas  and  we  all  know  that 
the  place  that  he  has  t)ccupied  will  be 
hard  to  fill. 

All  of  us  love  this  great  Nation  and 
would  defend  it  against  its  enemies,  but 
for  Joe  Pool  this  was  a  responsibility 
that  could  never  be  taken  lightly  or  for 
granted  He  flew  his  flav;  at  all  times,  he 
was  always  ready  to  salute  his  ear  was 
cocked  for  the  roll  of  the  drum  or  the 
blast  of  the  trumpet 

He  was  a  man  ready  to  give  of  all  that 
he  had  for  a  country  he  deeply  loved.  For 
those  who  knew  him  best,  it  is  a  sad  note 
to  realize  this  call  has  come  and  to  feel 
that  the  call  was  far,  far  too  soon. 

My  sympathies  are  extended  to  his 
wife,  to  his  family,  to  tho.se  many  resi- 
dents of  Dallas  who  loved  him  and  ap- 
preciated the  principles  for  which  he 
stood 

Mr  MiCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  Huu.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ex- 
tend to  Mrs  Pool  and  her  loved  ones  my 
deep  sympathy  and  the  deep  sympathy 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  House  in  the 
unexpected  and  tragic  loss  of  her  beloved 
and  distinguished  husband. 

Joe  Pool  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  interested  Members  of  the  House  oi 
Representatives.  It  was  only  the  day  be- 
f.jre  he  died,  or  within  a  day  or  two.  that 
he  was  up  at  the  rostrum  discussing  some 
matter  with  me.  He  went  out  to  Califor- 
nia on  official  duties,  and  he  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Texas  when  the  attack  came 
which  resulted  in  his  death.  It  can  truly 
be  said  that  Joe  Pool  died  in  the  line  of 
duty 

Joe  Pool  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  his  colleagues,  not  only  because  of 
his  dedicated  work  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Repiesentatives  in  Congress, 
but  because  of  his  fine  personality  and 
broad  understanding  mind  and  outlook 
on  life  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  men 
of  the  counti7  in  fighting  for  those  causes 
that  represented  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  ideals 
for  which  oui-  country  stands.  He  was 
always  fighting  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
for  legislation  that  would  strengthen  our 
institutions  of  government,  always  sup- 
porting legislation  and  appropriations 
that  wjUld  provide  for  a  powerful  na- 
tional defense,  and  always  combating 
the  efforts  of  elements  withm  our  coun- 
try which  would  undertake,  if  they  had 
the  power  to  do  so.  to  subvert  our  in- 
stitutions of  government. 


I  again  extend  to  Mrs,  Pool  and  her 
ii.ved  ones  my  deep  sympathy  In  then 
great  lo.ss  and  sorrow 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
geiuleman  yield" 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frim  Texas     Mr    Wright  1. 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  words  are 
always  inadequate  ve.ssels  with  whicli  to 
convey  what  is  m  our  hearts  when  a 
fiiend  is  taken  from  our  midst  so  un- 
expectedly and  so  suddenly 

We  shall  .sorely  mi.ss  Joes  ijresence  in 
the  House,  his  never-laiiing  spirit  of  uood 
humor,  his  conviviality,  his  congeniality, 
his  jovial  countenance.  The  Nation  will 
miss  him,  as  will  his  district  and  his  hosts 
ot  friends. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  called 
him  friend  extend  to  Ins  bereaved  widow 
and  their  children  our  most  earnest  con- 
dolences and  hope  they  may  find  solace 
and  consolation  in  Iho  memory  of  the 
life  that  he  lived  and  the  certainty  of 
his  reward. 

Mr  CASEY  Mi  Speaker,  will  the  sen- 
thman  vieW 

Mr  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  T  xas     Mr   Casey  1 

Mr  CASEY  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  ,so  that  I  might 
join  with  the  gentlemen,  our  distin- 
guished dean  of  the  Texas  delegation. 
and  the  Speaker  and  the  leadership  of 
the  House,  and  my  fellow  Texas  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  late  de- 
parted friend  and  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able  Joe  Poor 

I  was  pnvilemd  to  know  Joe  Pool  for 
more  than  20  years.  Joe  was  truly  a  dedi- 
cated iniblic  servant.  His  .service  in  the 
Texas  Legislature  was  marked  by  his 
vigor  and  dedication.  We  all  knew  the 
vigor  witli  which  he  pursued  his  duties 
here  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.sentatives, 
We  will  always  remcmlx'r  Joe  Pool  as  a 
man  of  a  keen  .sense  of  humor,  one  who 
Ijved  friends,  one  who  loved  people,  and 
one  who  dearly  loved  his  country,  I  re- 
member him  well  as  a  patriot  and  a  great 
public  .servant,  and  best  I  will  remember 
hun  as  my  warm  friend. 

He  will  truly  be  mi.ssed  as  a  Member 
of  thLs  HuiLse  His  district  will  really 
know  his  worth  now  that  he  is  gone. 

My  wife.  Hazel,  joins  me  in  extending 
to  Joe  Pool  s  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  then- 
fine  sons  our  most  sincere  and  deepest 
sympathy  on  this  most  untimely  lo.ss  of 
this  ttne  friend  and  colleague 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Si)eaker.  will  th2 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  l  Mr   YoUNn  1 

M:  YOUNG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  our  departed 
distinguislied  friend  and  able  Member 
of  this  House,  the  Honorable  Joe  Pool, 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  Texas. 
I  want  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
his  wonderful  wile  and  his  fine  young 
boys. 

Congressman  Joe  Pool  was  a  remaik- 
able  man  in  many  ways  He  was  an  able 
Member  of  this  body  and  was  indeed  a 
uarm  and  close  friend  to  us  all  I  think, 
however,  Joe  Pool  had  no  peer  in  his 
determination  to  stand  up  for  what  he 
saw  as  the  right  He  was  fiercely  patriotic 
and  this  great  Hall  as  well  as  the  com- 
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mittee  rooms  and  corridors  of  this  legis- 
lative assemblage  have  nmg  loudly  with 
his  words  in  defense  of  this  country 
against  those  who.  while  claiming  the 
protection  of  Its  laws,  would  tear  down 
its  institutions  from  within. 

To  chronicle  the  many  fine  attributes 
of  our  depai-ted  colleague  in  the  time 
available  here  would  be  impossible,  and 
words  could  not  begin  to  express  the 
feeling  of  our  lo;s.  But  suffice  it  to  say. 
our  State  and  our  Nation  are  the  better 
off  for  Joe's  having  lived,  and  no  man 
can  leave  a  better  legacy.  His  good  wife 
and  his  fine  boys:  will  experience  times 
of  difficult  sorrow,  but  they  will  meet 
It  with  the  .same  courageous  determina- 
tion that  was  .so  typical  of  Congressman 
Joe  Pool. 

Mr,  FISHER,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  I  Mr.  Fisher  1. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
sliare  the  admiration  of  the  late  Joe 
Pool  which  has  been  expressed  here.  He 
was  a  dedicated,  uncompromising  patriot 
who  loved  his  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. In  the  Congress  he  voted  his  honest 
convictions  without  regard  to  political 
consequences.  He  was  courageous  and 
skillful  in  the  performance  of  his  legis- 
lative duties. 

As  an  individual.  Joe  was  affable, 
friendlj".  and  jovial.  He  always  seemed  to 
be  more  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
otlrers  than  with  himself.  His  unselfish- 
ness added  to  his  universal  popularity 
among  those  who  value  devotion  to  others 
as  the  quality  of  a  gentleman. 

Joe  Pool  left  his  mark  here.  He  did  his 
duty  as  he  saw  It.  and  he  always  meas- 
ured his  conduct  in  terms  of  the  public 
interest.  I  feel  that  In  the  loss  of  Joe 
Pool  I  have  lost  a  personal  friend,  and  I 
know  the  Nation  has  lost  a  faithful 
servant.  To  Mrs.  Pool  and  the  family  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Eckhardt  I . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Congressman  Joe  Pool  and 
expressing  to  his  family  my  deepest  con- 
dolences. In  so  doing.  I  wish  to  recognize 
another  facet  of  his  character. 

I  have  known  the  Honorable  Joe  Pool, 
of  Texas,  since  he  was  In  the  Texas  Leg- 
islature. If  there  is  a  trait  of  character 
which  is  most  commonly  and  generally 
necessary-  to  make  the  wheels  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  law  turn,  it  is  the  kind  of 
affability  and  generosity  in  conduct 
whicli  pcnnits  disagreement  with  good 
humor,  which  pre.serves  the  possibility 
of  compromise  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
fervent  and  forceful  presentation  of  tine's 
views.  In  this  most  needed  trait  of  char- 
acter the  Honorable  Joe  Pool  excelled. 

Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sense  of  shock  and  sorrow  which  swept 
over  me  when  I  i  eccived  the  news  of  Joe 
Pools  um:mely  pa.ssmg  was  deeply 
personal. 

Joe  Pool  was  my  friend  of  many  years' 
standing.  We  served  together  in  the 
Texas   Lepislalure   and  were  deskmates 


in  the  State  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
When  I  came  to  Congress.  Joe  had  pre- 
ceded me  and  because  of  his  friend.ship 
and  counsel  and  assisUnce.  I  found 
Washington  a  far  vtemier  and  less 
strange  place  in  my  early  days  here  than 
I  had  expected.  He  remained  my  loyal 
friend  and  good  companion  until  the 
last.  It  is  difficult  indeed  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  I  will  not  again  walk  into  his 
office  and  receive  his  warm  greetim;.  He 
was  a  friendly  type— whim.sical— the 
master  of  the  quip  which  provided  a 
laugh  for  the  day. 

In  mourning  the  lo.ss  of  a  friend.  I 
mourn  also  the  passing  of  a  man  who  wa,s 
deeply  dedicated  to  the  internal  security 
of  America,  a  patriot  wlio  was  not 
ashamed  to  let  his  patriotism  .show,  an 
apostle  of  the  principle  that  if  the  peo- 
ple are  given  lit;ht  they  will  i'aid  the 
right  way.  In  his  ollicial  duties  as  a 
member  of  this  House.  Joe  Pool  met  his 
responsibilities  fully  and  without  flinch- 
ing. He  was  devoted  to  the  .service  of  the 
people  he  represented  here,  laboring 
wisely  and  well  for  their  interests,  but 
his  service  was  not  confined  to  liis  con- 
stituents. He  worked  for  all  the  people 
of  the  America  he  loved,  never  faltv  rim: 
in  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  never 
hesitating  to  lift  iiis  hand  m  defense  of 
the  freedom  that  he  was  determined 
must  endure  in  our  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  salute  tlie  memory  of 
Joe  Pool,  a  great  and  fearless  American. 
Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
special  orders  for  the  purpose  of  evoking 
the  memory  of  a  fallen  comrade  has  a 
special,  personally  tinged  sadness  to  it. 

It  was  my  shocked  surprise  two  Sun- 
days ago  to  be  greeted  upon  my  arrival 
at  Dulles  Airport  from  my  district,  with 
the  news  that  my  colleague  and  friend. 
Representative  Joe  Pool,  had  suffered  a 
heart  attack  in  Texas  and  the  Bianiff 
agent  was  trying  to  locate  Mrs.  Pool  but 
did  not  have  her  residence  telephone 
number.  I  then  supplied  this  number  and 
was  then  informed  that  my  friend  had 
not  only  suffered  a  heart  attack  but  had 
passed  on.  It  took  a  few  minutes  for  the 
implication  of  this  news  to  sink  in. 

I  then  waited  for  Mrs.  Pool  and  her 
three  younger  children  and  .saw  them  off 
to  Dallas.  But  as  I  .stood  there  I  reviewed 
in  my  mind  the  friendship  that  had  de- 
veloped between  Joe  Pool  and  myself,  I 
went  back  to  11  years  aco  when  I  fir.st  at- 
tended my  first  session  as  a  State  Sena- 
tor in  the  Texas  Senate,  Joe  was  .serving 
in  the  House,  Wc  stood  poles  apart  on  a 
tremendous  issue.  But  the  one  thin;;;  that 
stands  out  is  that  Joe  could  disagree  with 
you  without  beinp  di.^.atrrceable.  Thoueh 
our  philosophies  could  hardly  be  said  to 
be  alike,  there  was  a  mutual  personal  re- 
spect and  esteem. 

My  memory  recalled  an  incident  that 
took  place  just  last  autumn.  We  were  in 
session,  as  you  will  recall,  and  I  found 
myself  visited  by  another  ciiEtingulshcd 
Texan,  indeed,  a  fellow  San  Anionian. 
Maiu-y  Maverick.  Jr. 

I  invited  Maury  to  lunch  in  the  House 
restaurant,  and  as  we  were  rctuinint;  to 
my  office,  walking  down  the  "tunnel"  Joe 
Pool  saw  us  and  called  Maury.  They  re- 
newed their  friendship  and  recalled  some 
hot   issues   both   had   confronted   when 


they  both  served  in  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives.  Joe  Pool  said:  "Maury, 
remember  when  I  invited  you  to  lunch 
at  Schlolz'  after  we  had  had  that  terri- 
ble argument?  I  told  you  then  that  we 
could  shake  hands  and  that  I  wanted  to 
.sii  down  and  have  a  lei.surely  lunch  with 
ynu  in  order  to  see  what  made  you  lick." 
Maury  said:  "Yes.  Joe.  I  remember,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  see  what  made  you 
lick."  We  proceeded  to  walk  about  2  min- 
utes worth  down  the  tunnel  without  a 
word,  then  both  looked  around  and  si- 
multaneouslv  si.id:  -You  know.  I  .still  do 
not  know  wliat  makes  you  tick."  They 
both  burst  out  lauuhnm  at  the  coinci- 
dence of  their  parallel  thinking.  Nat- 
urally. I  could  not  control  my  own 
lanuhtei'. 

I  regret  the  loss  of  Joe  Pool.  He  was 
a  uentleman  at  all  times.  We  differed,  but 
always  in  the  give  and  lake  of  the  legis- 
lative arena:  never  on  a  personal  basis. 
I  shall  always  remember  Joe  Pool  for 
his  amiable  and  kind  friend.ship  and  pray 
lliat  the  Almighty  will  grant  him  peace 
and  eternal  rest  and  his  family  the  suffi- 
cient strength  to  bear  this  .great  loss. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  :vlr.  Si:e:vker.  on  Sun- 
di.v.  July  14,  my  Texas  colleagues  and  I 
,'-:uffi;ed  the  !o,ss  cf  a  pood  friend  and  a 
distinguislied  member  ol'  our  delegation. 
Jc.E  Pool  was  always  a  pleasure  to  be 
With,  and  was  an  enjoyable  and  most  af- 
lable  comioanion.  In  .spite  of  the  lact  thai 
he  might  disamee  most  strongly  with  an 
individual's  position,  he  nevertheless  al- 
ways maintained  his  sense  of  fairplay 
and  native  good  humor 

He  was  a  dedicated  and  hard-work- 
ing public  servant  who  pursued  with 
great  diligence  the  causes  of  the  Texans 
he  represented.  He  was  always  a  strong 
adovocaie  of  tlie  i3i:nc:j)les  in  which  he 
believed. 

We  in  the  Texas  delegation  and  all  of 
mv  colleagues  here  \n  Congress  have  lost 
a  good  friend.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with 
deepest  .sympathy  for  hi.';  wife  Elizabeth 
ar.d  their  four  sor.s. 

Mr.  WHITE,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  was  my 
'-'real  pleasure  to  .serve  with  the  late  Joe 
Pool  over  a  pei  iod  of  nearly  8  years.  For 
two  tei-ms  we  .sened  together  in  the 
Texas  State  LegLslature,  and  we  have 
.served  together  for  nc-a:  :y  two  terms  in 
the  House  of  Rcpresenlatives.  We  have 
been  fellow  committee  members  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
And,  of  course,  we  have  been  fellow 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation. 

It  was  my  privilege  lo  know,  I  believe, 
the  kind  of  man  Joe  Pool  was.  and  to 
have  a  basic  understanding  of  the  things 
that  he  .'^tood  for.  He  was  a  man  of  ,:;reai 
C3urage  and  firm  convictions.  He  iiad  :io 
hesitancy  in  .speaking  out  firmly  for  the 
things  he  believed  in.  He  was  basically  a 
tolerant  man.  He  knew  that  politics  is 
a  iniNture  and  a  distillation  of  mar.y 
divergent  viewpoints  and  he  itsnectcd 
the  rights  of  those  who  miuht  disanee 
with  him.  There  weie  some  basic  things 
which  he  would  not  tolerate — aiui  th(y 
included  activities  which  he  believed 
were  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  un- 
dermining our  free  Government  and  de- 
stroying lis  'opsic  institutions. 

Personally,  and  on  beh.alf  of  my  dis- 
trict. I  owe  iwuch  to  Conri-cssman  Pool. 
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He  was  already  at  work,  when  I  came 
to  Congress,  on  a  bill  to  estabUsii  a  aieat 
new  national  park  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  of  my  di.stnct  The  work  ne 
nad  already  done  made  it  easier  for  me 
'1  carry  this  project  forward  --o  nnai 
auproval.  and  by  public  law  th^>  piMiect 
.las  now  been  authorized 

In  manv  other  ways,  Joe  Pool  was 
;  f-lpful  to  me  as  a  new  Congressman  in 
represent  in?  mv  district  I  will  always 
be  '^rateful  to  him.  and  I  know  there  are 
manv  of  mv  constituents  who  join  me  in 
this  "tribute  to  a  capable,  honest,  and 
courageous  lepresentatlve  of  the  people 
,)f  Texas. 

M:  KAZEN  Mr  Speaker,  wiih  heavy 
l-eart  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
departed  colleaKUe.  Joe  Pool,  Repre- 
sentative from  Texas  It  was  mv  privilege 
to  have  known  Concre.ssman  Pool  for 
many  years  I  first  made  his  acquaint- 
ance some'2i 


20  vears  aeo  when  we  served 


in  the  Texa..  House  of  Representatives. 
During  our  tenure  in  the  Texas  Lesisla- 
rure  we  becam.e  warm,  personal  friends.  I 
learned  to  respect  and  adn^re  Joe  Pool 
because  of  his  wholehearted  d.■^  ntion  and 
dedication  to  his  constituency  and  his 
State  He  was  a  man  who  had  stroni;  con- 
victions and  opinions  and  who  fearlessly 
voiced  them  He  was  a  tenacious  advocate 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  Dunnu'  my 
many  years  of  association  with  him  I 
learned  that  he  could  be  a  valuable  alb 
If  he  was  on  your  side  and  a  very  worthy 
opponent  if  he  was  ayamst  you  and.  need- 
less to  .say.  I  much  preferred  to  be  on  his 

side 

He  earned  an  enviable  reputation 
throu-;houi  the  State  of  Texas  as  a  most 
capable  and  dedicated  legislator  and 
these  qualities  served  him  in  -.iood  stead 
when  he  dec;ded  to  run  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  For  Joe  Pool  came 
to  this  Con^ire.ss  under  the  most  difficult 
of  situations  He  ran  for  the  at-lar<:e  seat 
and  the  people  of  Texas  elected  him  over- 
whelmmely  Later  on.  -vhen  the  legisla- 
ture redistricted  the  congressional  seats, 
he  was  reelected  by  the  people  oi  his 
countv  of  Dallas  and  had  served  from 
that  dr.trict  with  jreat  distinction  until 
his  untimely  death 

M-  Speaker  Dallas  County,  the  State 
of 'Texas  and  the  Nation  have  lost  an 
outstandm^  Amer-.can  and  I  have  lost  a 
•ood  friend  I  wish  to  extend  to  his 
widow  Elizabeth,  and  to  their  .sons  my 
deepest  svmpathy  and  pray  that  the 
Good  Lord  '-iives  Uaem  the  streni^th  to 
bear  their  tremendous  loss. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr  Speakei  always 
there  Is  the  sudden  shock  and  disbelief 
and  quiet  sadne.ss  that  comes  upon  us 
when  we  learn  that  one  of  our  colleagues 
hav«  been  taken  from  our  n  idst  Alwavs. 
there  is  a  quick  assertion  within  ourselves 
that  he  was  a  great  and  good  man  Al- 
ways there  is  the  recalling  ot  all  the 
many  good  and  fine  qualities  that  endear 
a  man  to  us 

But  Mr  Speaker,  that  anguisli  and 
that  sadness  runs  deeper  when  you  have 
lost  one  of  your  close.  i>er.sonal  friends 
When  we  lost  the  Honorable  Joe  Pool. 
I  feel  I  have  lost  one  of  my  oldest  and 
closest  coniidants  and  warm  friends  for 
we  have  been  good  fiiends  since  Uie  Uni- 


versity of  Texas  days  In  the  early  1930  s 
The  grief  within  us  today  is  sllU  deep 

Joe  Pool  was  one  of  the  best  liked  men 
m  the  entire  House  By  nature,  he  was 
cordial  and  plea.sant  Because.  Mr 
Speaker  Joe  Pool  was  more  like  people 
than  anvone  else  m  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives He  had  an  innate  instinct— 
a  special  sense  -to  say  what  people  were 
thinking  and  to  act  accordingly  He  was 
colorful  and  delmhtful  and  he  was  hon- 
est to  a  fault  about  his  role  as  Congress- 
man of  Dallas   the  city  he  loved  with  all 

'  Joe  Pool  made  no  bones  about  whom 
he  represented  He  did  not  try  to  give  the 
impression  he  was  out  to  save  the  w-orld. 
He  represented  his  district,  his  home 
folks  He  had  a  .side.  Mr  Speaker,  and 
Joe  Pool  v  as  always  on  this  side  with  his 
friends  and  neighbors  of  Dallas 

Yet  he  also  attained  national  promi- 
nence He  seived  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Comnultee  and  the  Post  Office 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  As  chair- 
man of  HUAC,  he  UmiM  every  element 
of  the  communistic  hierarchy  As  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  he  has  openly, 
strongly,  and  without  fail  helped  better 
the  lives  of  every  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  departments^ 
Many  of  the  i,'ains  which  millions  of 
little  i)eople  in  Government  .service  today 
enjoy  have  come  as  a  result  of  Joe  Pool  s 
uroiig  dedication  to  them. 

Mr  Speaker  we  will  miss  the  color  ana 
the  flare  and  the  ilamboyance  of  Joe 
Pool  The  Government  will  miss  his  able 
and  dedicated  contribution,  and  tire 
Texas  delegation  will  .sorely  miss  our 
friend  who  was  one  of  the  best  liked  of 
all  of  our  delegation.  To  his  lamily.  we 
send  our  heartfelt  sympathy,  but  as  we 
do  It  we  also  send  our  appreciation  lor 
having  the  chance  to  work  with  such  a 
t-ood-hearted.  yet  two-fisted,  loyal  Amer- 
ican, who  loved  his  country  as  fipjcely  as 
any  man  could,  and  who  rendered  it 
great  service. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  politics  is  the  joy  ot 
happiness.  Joe  Pool  was  the  best  ex- 
ample of  that  philosophy  He  loved  his 
v^ork  he  loved  people,  and  people  re- 
sponded bv  loving  jovial,  able  Joe  Pool. 
He   too.  was  the  Happy  Warrior. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  Texas  dele'-;ation.as  a  friend  of  Joe 
POOL  in  paying  final  tribute  to  his 
memory  this  mornim:.  I  was  Pmileued 
to  be  a  member  of  the  official  delei^ation 
attending  his  funeral  and  witnessed  the 
multitude  of  mourners  who  came  to  pa> 
their  last  respects  to  their  devoted  and 
dedicated  servant  and  Government  rep- 
resentative. They  saluted  Joe  Pool  whose 
tenure  m  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives 
was  characterised  by  his  deep  concern 
for  the  well  bein;^  of  those  he  represented 
m  the  Congress  and  the  count  it  m  which 

^%he  House  stands  lodpy  bereft  of  one 
of  its  stalwarts. 

I  served  with  Joe  Pool  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  3  years  and  found  early  in  my  friend- 
ship and  association  with  him  that  he 
wts  a  thoughtful  man.  a  forceful  indi- 
vidual   quick  with  wit,  and  always  kind 


and  accommodating  and  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  I  looked  upon 
him  as  one  who  was  attentive  to  all  his 
associates  and  respectful  of  the  views  of 
others  even  though  in  conflict  with  his 
own  convictions 

In  the  course  uf  hLs  6  years  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  Joe  Pool  devoted  himself 
un.-einshlv  and  rclentle.ssly  to  i.s.sues  and 
purpo.ses  beneficial  to  the  needs  of  the 
l)eople  to  strcmithenmi;  American  tradi- 
tions to  the  security  of  the  Nation,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  A  dedi- 
cated legislator  workinu  hard  and  .serv- 
nv  well  JOE  Pool  at  this  hour  and  dur- 
mu  his  vears  of  public  .service,  will  be 
remembered  in  this  body  not  only  for  his 
hard-earned  records  of  .service,  but  also 
for  his  iiicndlvand  warm  countenance, 
lus  good  humor.^and  a  vibrant  persona!- 
itv  and  alTection  for  his  fellow  men 

The  House  of  Renresentatlves  will 
mourn  him  as  a  man  with  deep  faith  and 
humihtv  I  add  my  praise  to  his  memory 
and  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
sorrowing  family. 

May  Mrs  Pool  and  his  four  courageous 
sons  take  some  measure  of  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  numerous  fiiends  share 
their    nief  and  bereavement. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  join  mil- 
lions of  Texans  and  Americans  every- 
where who.  with  bowed  heads  and 
hearths,  mourn  the  loss  of  a  cireat  patriot, 
the  late  Congressman  Joe  Pool,  of  Dal- 
las Tex  Our  less  was  felt  immediately 
and  the  full  extent  can  only  be  deter- 
mined with  the  passage  of  time.  To  many 
of  us  It  IS  also  a  personal  loss 

When  Congressman   Pool   was  .sworn 
m  as  a  freshman  Congressman,  he  had 
alreadv    been    a    member   of    the   Texas 
State  Legislature  for  6  years.  During  his 
three  terms  of  distinguished  service  m 
the  Texas  House,  he  served  on  its  most 
powerful  and  important  committees  in- 
cluding    appropriations,     revenue     and 
taxation,  and  State  affairs.  While  .serv- 
inL'  in  Austin,  it  became  apparent  to  all 
that  this  was  a  man  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  stand  for  the  right  without  reuard 
to  political  or  other  consequences.  The 
i>eople  of  Texas  quickly  perceived  his  fer- 
vent dedication  to  duty  and  the  ideals  of 
our  beloved  country  and  promoted  him  to 
the  U  S   Con-ress  in  1962.  where  he  has 
.so  ably  served  since   It  has  been  .said  ot 
Congressman  Pool  that  he  was  a  con- 
trast to  apathy  and  that  he  cared  loo  iii- 
tonselv   to  stand  idly   by  on  any   issue_ 
Evervone  knew  his  unwavering  stand  and 
that  "he  sincerely  fought  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right  and  equitable.   As  a 
member  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  he  was  no  shirker  or 
slackard  when  it  came  time  to  investigate 
persons  and  ort^anizations  which  threat- 
ened the  .security  of  our  sy.stem  and  those 
thinus  that  make  America  great.  He  was 
a  man  of  decision,  with  high  intelligence, 
a  decisive  mind  and  nearly  inexhaustible 
energy  who  loved  his  neighbor  as  himselt. 
Even  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Congress- 
man Pool  was  returned  from  a  trip  m 
the  interest  of  our  country.  Mr^  Pool  s 
political  philo.sophy,  which  caused  him  to 
put  country  above  all  else.  Included  his 
dedication  to  fairness  for  all.  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  people,  and  having  faith 
in  them  and  above  all.  to  have  common- 
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sense  and  use  It.  His  record  of  dedicated 
public  service  bears  this  out;  once  he 
undertook  to  do  anything,  it  was  done 
well  or  he  would  not  do  it  at  all. 

The  House,  and  the  Nation,  has  lost  a 
pillar  of  strength.  In  the  passing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Joe  Pool.  I  extend 
my  sincere  condolences  to  his  be- 
reaved family  and  join  his  many  friends 
in  mourning  his  loss. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  words  of  praise  for  our  late  col- 
league Joe  Pool,  of  Texas,  much  em- 
phasis will  rightly  be  placed  on  his 
coui-age,  his  devotion  to  principle,  and 
his  deep-seated  conviction  that  the  laws 
and  traditions  of  these  United  States 
repre.sent  the  "last,  best  hope  of  men." 
His  responsibility  as  a  Congressman 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  was  un- 
avoidably thrust  into  the  limelight  from 
time  to  time,  and  was  an  obvious  pri- 
marv  target  for  organized  groups  who 
disliked  his  insistence  upon  a  public  ac- 
counting for  their  efforts  to  influence 
the  course  of  this  Nation's  history. 

His  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  been 
earned  not  only  by  his  deeds,  but  also  by 
the  caliber  of  his  most  vocal  opponents 
in  public  controversy.  But  among  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  personally,  there 
will  alwavs  be  an  image  and  remem- 
brance of  firm  convictions  based  on 
principle,  but  with  no  malice  toward  an 
opponent,  and  a  waiTOness  of  personal- 
ity which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  join  with  those  extending  deepest 
.sympathy  to  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel,  as 
I  know  all  of  us  do,  a  great  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  at  the  death  of  Joe  Pool.  This 
tragic  event  has  taken  away  far  more 
than   just   another  individual,   for   Joe 
Pool  was  not  an  "ordinary  man,"  as  the 
term  Is  usually  known.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  imply  that  he  was  not  able  to  relate 
to  common  people,  for  all  of  us  here 
today   know  that  this  was  one  of  his 
personal  strongpoints.  The  downtrodden 
looked  to  him  as  a  champion;  he  was 
their  friend,  their  "man  in  Washington." 
Certainly,  he  was  a  loving  husband  and 
father.  He  was  also  a  most  capable  Rep- 
resentative, and  a  trusted  friend  to  all  of 
us.  But  these  aspects  of  his  life,  when 
joined  together  in  the  vibrant  personal- 
ity and  method  that  was  peculiarly  his, 
added  up  to  much  more  than  the  mere 
sum  of  the  parts.  It  added  up  to  a  truly 
fine,  unique   man,  whose  presence   will 
not  w  alk  the  earth  again. 

To  his  constituents,  he  was  an  effec- 
tive Representative,  always  willing  to 
work  diligently  on  any  matter  that  was 
brought  to  him.  It  was  typical  that  the 
night  of  his  tragic  death  found  him  with 
notes  on  how  best  to  help  a  service- 
mans  family,  whose  husband  and  father 
was  missing  In  Vietnam.  He  never 
shrank  from  controversy,  and  was  never 
knov.n  to  shrink  from  voicing  what  he 
truly  believed.  His  constituents  knew 
this,  and  trusted  him  for  just  this  reason. 
To  the  Nation,  he  represented  one  of 
the  most  effective  voices  for  preserving 
ihe  traditional  strengths  and  individual 
constitutional  freedoms  that  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  position  as  a 
bostlon    of    freedom.    Americans    from 


every  walk  of  life  knew  his  effective  work 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  and  knew  that  he  would 
watch  for  threats  to  the  security  of  tlie 
Nation  from  within  its  borders. 

When  I  was  present  in  Dallas,  to  at- 
tend his  funeral  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  Texas  delegation.  1 
heard  a  term  used  to  describe  him  that, 
to  me.  best  brings  together  all  the  various 
aspects  of  his  life  and  his  work. 

That  term  was  "Joe  Pool.  American. 
I  like  that,  and  I  think  Joe  would  have 
liked  it  too.  No  flowery  adjectives,  no 
rreat  rambling  tomes  that  are  custom- 
arily used  to  describe  men  more  cautious. 
more  compromising.  I.  or  any  of  us  here 
today,  would  be  happy  to  be  known  that 
way.  but  the  description  belong  partic- 
ularly to  Joe  Pool. 

Joe  Pool  has  passed  away,  leaving  a 
legacy  for  the  Nation  of  freedom  and 
strength  Others,  undoubtedly,  will  come 
to  these  Halls,  and  seek  to  emulate  him. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  few  can  suc- 
ceed because  they  will  not  have  the  gifts 
and  determination  that  he  possessed  and 
used  so  wisely. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v  ish  to 
be  counted  among  those  wiio  paid  trib- 
ute today  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friend  and  colleague,  Joe  Pool.  I  shall 
not  extend  my  remarks  at  this  time,  but 
I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
remarks  which  I  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  15,  the  day  after 
he  died,  when  it  became  my  sad  duty  to 
announce  to  the  House  the  pas.sinp  of 
our  late  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Dallas  and  the  State  of  Texas  have 
lost  an  able  spokesman.  All  of  his  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  and  especially  his 
friends  in  the  Texas  delegation,  will  miss 
Joe  Pool.  We  were  all  saddened  by  his 
untimely  and  sudden  death. 

Joe  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  going 
back  to  1955  when  we  were  members  of 
the  Texas  Legislature.  He  maintained  a 
business  in  my  home  county,  also.  Joe 
Pool  was  a  courageous  man — he  loved 
his  country  and  had  no  use  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  did  not.  He  had  the  courage 
to  stand  for  his  convictions,  even  when 
it  was  unpopular.  So  long  as  I  have 
known  him,  he  never  failed  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  what  he  believed  was 
the  best  for  his  country,  his  State,  and 
Ills  district. 

Those  of  us  w^ho  served  with  him  have 
lost  a  good  friend,  and  the  country  has 
lost  a  dedicated  legislator. 

His  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  his  four  fine 
sons  have  my  sincerest  and  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  January  1963,  I 
was  assigned  room  136  in  the  Old  Can- 
non House  Office  Building.  Seeking  to 
move  in  several  days  before  Congress 
convened,  I  found  my  office  not  ready; 
my  predecessor  was  late  in  moving  out; 
it  had  not  as  yet  been  painted. 


warm  .southern  hospitality,  that  I  double 
uu  with  him  until  my  office  was  ready. 

mis  I  did;  and  there  t)egan  that  day. 
a  friendship  with  Joe  Pool  that  con- 
tinued until  Joe's  tragic  death  on  July  14. 

We  will  all  miss  Joe  Pool.  He  was  m- 
xaiiablv  kind  and  friendly  in  his  rela- 
tions with  each  of  us.  One  never  a.'^ked 
a  favor  of  Joe  that  he  did  not  go  out  of 
his  wav  to  respond.  Many  of  us  had  polit- 
ical views  entirely  different  from  those 
to  which  Joe  was  dedicated;  yet  our  de- 
bates with  him  were  always  carried  on 
without  rancor  or  high  per.sonal  feelings. 
if  Joe's  side  had  the  votes  we  would 
congratulate  him  at  the  end  of  the  battle 
m  all  friendliness,  and  when  we  pre- 
\  ailed.  Joe  would  always  do  the  .same 

Joe  was  always  noted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  splendid  work 
lie  did  for  his  constituents.  For  the  finst 
vears  his  constituency  included  all  of 
the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
Tlie  last  few  years  Joe  represented  a 
portion  of  Dallas,  and  no  problem 
brought  to  him  by  any  constituent,  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation,  did  not 
receive  the  instant  and  .skilled  attention 
Joe  offered  his  people. 

My  condolences  go  especially  to  Jofs 
charming  widow,  Elizabeth.  Joe  and  Eliz- 
abeth were  a  loving  couple  whose  happi- 
ness m  marriage  and  as  parents  was  f-n 
inspiration  to  all  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  with  the  members  of  the  Texas  dele- 
gation and  others  in  expre.ssing  .soiiow 
over  the  untimely  passing  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Joe  R.  Pool 

Joe  Pool  and  I  were  members  of  the 
88th  Congiess  Club,  and  in  our  years  ol 
service  together  I  fotmd  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  hardworking  and  enerpetic 
Members  of  the  House.  I  valued  ins 
friendship  vei-y  highly  through  the  yea-s 
when  our  work  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Past  Office  and  Civil  Service  brou;:iit 
us  into  frequent  association. 

Joe's  menial  personality  and  i:tne:- 
oiis  instincts  will  be  mi.s.sed  by  all  the 
Members.  He  fought  hard  for  the  en  uses 
in  which  he  believed  deeply,  and  he  aji- 
plied  him.self  diligently  bo  the  ta.^k  of 
.serving  the  iieople  of  his  district,  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  Nation. 

To  the  members  of  his  bereaved  fam- 
ilv.  I  extend  my  profound  condolences, 
and  hope  that  they  will  find  some  meas- 
ure of  comfort  In  the  fullness  of  his 
life's  .services  to  his  fellowmen. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
tiie  years  I  have  served  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  many  of  our  associates 
■Aiih  whom  we  have  served  here  in  this 
Chamber  are  gone  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

In  tlie  cloakroom  and  here  on  the  floor 
their  names  are  often  mentioned  and, 
really,  none  of  them  are  ever  forgotten. 
With  no  disparagement  to  any  of  them, 
some  are  naturally  missed  more  than 
others,  simply  because  of  their  nature, 
their  disposition,  and  other  character- 
istics which  may  mwe  definitely  identify 
them. 


So  I  had  no  place  to  put  my  things^j^^  Jof  Pool  Is  one  who,  will  be  missed  as 
no  telephone— It  was  extremely  IncoJf    o.,e   [io.s.sesslng  unusufti  characteristics 


vement  for  a  few  hours  until  the  new- 
Congressman  in  the  next  office  found  out 
about  my  predicament  and  insisted,  w  ith 


A^  evidenced  here,  he  had  many  friends. 
His  personality  was  such  that  offended 
no  or:c  but  which  dicw  people  to  him  He 
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He  was  already  at  w.rk.  when  I  came 
CO  Congress,  on  a  bill  to  establish  a  areat 
new  national  park  in  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  of  my  district  The  work  he 
nad  already  done  made  it  easier  for  me 

•  ,  carry  this  project  forward  to  tUial 
approval,  and  by  public  law  the  project 
us  now  been  authorized 

In   manv   other   ways,   Joe   Pool   was 

•  elpful  to  me  as  a  new  Congressman  in 
•>.pt>^sentin«  tnv  district  I  will  always 
be  'rateful  to  him,  and  I  Know  tliere  are 
manv  of  mv  constituenus  who  join  me  m 
this  "tribute  to  a  capable,  honest,  and 
couraKeous  representative  of  the  people 
>)f  Texas 

M'     KAZEN    Mr    Speaker    \nth  heavy 
heart  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
depaited    coUeasue.    J<.e    Pool.    Repre- 
.■•nrative  from  Texas   It  was  mv  privilege 
to   have   known  Consre.ssman   Pool   for 
[•ii:iy  years    I  first  made  his  acquaint- 
a-'ce  some' 2D  vears  aco  when  we  served 
in  the  Texa\.  House  of  Representatives 
Dunn;?  our  tenure  m  th.e  Texas  LeKisla- 
rure  we  became  warm,  personal  friends.  I 
learned  to  respect  and  idmire  Joe  Pool 
because  of  his  wholehearted  devotion  and 
dedication    to   his  constituency    and   his 
State  He  was  a  man  who  had  .strong  con- 
victions and  opinions  and  who  fearlessly 
voiced  them   He  was  a  tenacious  advocate 
of  the  American  way  of  life.  During  my 
manv   vears  of   association  with   him   I 
learned  that  he  could  be  a  valuable  ally 
If  he  was  on  your  side  and  a  very  worthy 
opponent  if  he  was  a^aln.^t  vou  and,  need- 
less -.0  say   I  much  preferred  to  be  on  his 

He    earned    an    enviable    reputation 

throughout  the  State  of  Texas  as  a  most 
capable  and  dedicated  legislator  and 
these  qualities  served  him  in  3ood  stead 
when  he  decided  to  run  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  For  Joe  Pool  came 
to  this  Con^-ress  under  the  most  difficult 
of  situations.  He  ran  for  the  at-laree  seat 
and  the  people  of  Texas  elected  him  over- 
whelmmply  Later  on,  when  the  legisla- 
tu'e  redistncted  the  congressional  seats, 
he  was  reelected  by  the  people  of  his 
countv  of  Dallas  and  had  served  from 
that  district  with  -.'real  distinction  until 
his  untimely  death 

Mr  Speaker  Dallas  County  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  the  Nation  have  lost  an 
outstandm:.^  American  and  I  have  lost  a 
-ood  friend  I  wish  to  extend  to  his 
widow  Elizabeth,  and  to  their  sons  my 
deepest  .sympathy  and  pray  that  the 
Oood  Lord  ^ives  them  the  strq^igth  to 
bear  iheir  tremendous  loss 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Speaker  always 
there  is  the  sudden  shock  and  disbeliet 
and  quiet  sadn.ss  that  comes  upon  us 
when  we  learn  that  one  of  our  colleagues 
have  been  taken  from  our  midst  Always, 
there  is  a  quick  assertion  within  ouiselves 
that  he  was  a  great  and  good  man  Al- 
ways, there  is  the  recalling  of  all  the 
many  good  and  fine  qualities  that  endear 
a  man  to  us  .  ,  j 

But  Mr  Speaker,  that  anguish  and 
chat  sadness  runs  deeper  when  you  have 
lost  one  of  your  close,  personal  friends 
When  we  lost  the  Honorable  Joe  Pool, 
I  feel  I  have  lost  one  of  my  oldest  and 
closest  confldanls  and  warm  friends  for 
we  have  been  good  iriends  since  the  Uiu- 


versilv  of  Texas  days  in  the  early  1930  s 
The  grief  wlthm  us  today  is  .still  deep 

Joe  Pool  was  one  of  the  best  liked  men 
in  the  entire  House  By  nature,  he  was 
cordial  and  plea.sant  Because.  Mr 
Speaker  Joe  Pool  was  more  like  people 
than  anyone  else  m  the  Huu.se  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  He  had  an  innate  instinct— 
a  special  sense  to  say  what  people  were 
thinking  and  to  act  accordingly  He  was 
colorful  and  delmhltul  and  he  was  hon- 
est to  a  fault  about  his  role  as  Congres.s- 
man  of  Dallas,  the  city  he  loved  witli  a.l 

his  heart  ,  .    „, 

Joe  Pool  made  no  bones  about  whom 
he  represented  He  did  not  trv  to  give  the 
impression  he  was  out  to  save  the  w-orld. 
He  represnued  his  district,  his  home 
folks  He  had  a  side.  Mr  Speaker,  and 
Joe  Pool  vas  always  on  this  side  with  his 
friends  and  neighbors  of  Dallas 

Yet  he  al.so  attained  national  promi- 
rence  He  .setved  with  distinction  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Un-Ameruan  Ac- 
tivities Committee  and  the  Post  Office 
the  Civil  Service  Committee  As  chair- 
ma!i  of  HUAC.  he  fouuht  everv  element 
of  the  communistic  hierarchy  As  a  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  he  has  openly, 
strongly,  and  without  fail  helped  better 
the  lives  of  every  member  of  the  Po.st 
Office  and  Civil  Service  departments 
Manv  of  the  sains  which  million.s  of 
little  people  m  Government  .service  today 
enioy  liave  come  as  a  result  of  Joe  Pool  s 
strong  dedication  to  them 

Mr  Speaker  we  will  mi.ss  the  color  and 
Che  flare  and  the  tlainbuyance  of  Joe 
Pool  The  Government  will  mi.ss  his  able 
and  dedicated  contiibution.  and  the 
Texas  delegation  will  sorely  miss  <.ur 
friend  who  was  one  ot  the  best  liked  ol 
all  of  our  delegation  To  his  lamily.  we 
send  our  heartfelt  .sympathy,  but  as  we 
do  It  we  also  send  our  appreciation  toi 
having  the  chance  to  work  with  such  a 
good-hearted,  yet  two-fisted,  loyal  Amer- 
ican, who  loved  his  country  as  fiercely  as 
any  man  could,  and  who  rendeied  u 
great  service  , 

Mr  Speaker,  if  politics  is  the  joy  of 
Happiness,  Joe  Pool  was  the  best  ex- 
ample of  that  philo.sophy  He  loved  his 
work  he  loved  people  and  i>eople  re- 
sponded bv  lovmu  luvial.  able  Joe  Pool. 
He    too,  was  the  Happy  Warrior 

Mr  ICHORD.  .Mr  Speaker  I  join  with 
the  Texas  deleRalion  as  a  friend  of  Joe 
POOL  in  paying  final  tribute  to  his 
memorv  this  mornmc  I  was  privileged 
CO  be  a  member  of  the  official  delegation 
attending  his  funeral  and  witnessed  the 
multitude  of  mourners  who  came  to  pay 
their  last  respects  to  their  devoted  and 
dedicated  servant  and  Government  rep- 
resentative They  saluted  Joe  Pool  whose 
tenure  in  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives 
was  characterized  by  his  deep  concern 
for  the  well  being  of  those  he  repiescnled 
in  the  Congress  and  the  country  m  which 

'*The  House  stands  tods-y  bereft  of  one 
of  Its  stalwarts. 

I  served  with  Joe  Pool  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  5  years  and  found  early  in  my  friend- 
ship and  association  with  him  that  he 
wa.-.  a  thoughtful  man.  a  forceful  indi- 
vidual, quick  with  wit.  and  always  kind 


and  accommodating  and  faithful  in  the 
discharuc  of  his  duties.  I  looked  upon 
him  as  one  who  was  attentive  to  all  his 
a.ssociates  and  respectful  of  the  views  of 
others  even  though  in  conflict  with  his 
own  convictions 

In  the  cour.se  of  hLs  6  years  m  the  Hall.s 
of  Congress  Joe  Pool  devoted  himself 
uUfcelflshly  and  relentle.s.sly  to  issues  and 
pifipo.ses  beneficial  to  the  needs  of  tlie 
people  to  streni-'thenini;  American  liadi- 
lions  to  the  .security  ot  the  Nation,  and 
to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  A  dedi- 
cated legislator  workmu  hard  and  .serv- 
in"  well  Joe  Pool  at  this  hour  and  dur- 
ing his  vears  ui  public  ,ser\ice.  will  be 
remembered  in  this  body  not  only  for  his 
hard-earned  records  of  service,  but  al.so 
for  his  fiiendlv  and  warm  countenance. 
hi.s  ao<3d  humor  and  a  vibrant  per.sonal- 
ity  and  attection  for  his  fellow  men. 

The  House  of  Repre.sentalives  will 
mourn  him  as  a  man  with  deep  faith  and 
humilitv    I  add  my  prai.se  to  his  niemoiy 
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and    extend    heartfelt  ^ympathy    to   his 
sorrowinit  family 

May  Mrs.  Pool  and  his  four  courageous 
.sons  take  some  mea.sure  of  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  numerous  friends  share 
their  u-rief   and  bereavement. 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr.  Si)eaker.  I  join  mil- 
lions of  Texans  and  Americans  every- 
whe-e  who.  with  bowed  heads  and 
hearus.  mouni  the  lo.ss  of  a  ureat  patriot, 
the  late  Congressman  Joe  Pool,  of  Dal- 
las Tex.  Our  lo.vs  was  felt  immcKiiately 
md  the  full  extent  can  only  be  deter- 
mined with  the  passage  of  time.  To  many 
of  us   It  IS  al.so  a  personal  lo.ss 

When  Conyie.ssman  Pool  v. as  .sworn 
m  as  a  freshman  Congressman,  he  had 
already    been    .i    member   of    the   Texas 
State  legislature  for  6  years  Dunnu  his 
three  terms  of  distinuuished  .service  m 
the  Texas  House,  he  served  on  its  most 
powerful  and  important  committees  in- 
cluding    appropriations,     revenue     and 
taxation,  and  State  alTairs.  While  -serv- 
in"  'n  ^u.stin    it  became  apparent  to  ail 
that  this  was  a  man  who  could  be  counted 
on  to  stand  for  the  right  without  reaaid 
to  political  or  other  con.sequences.  The 
Iieople  of  Texas  quickly  perceived  his  fer- 
vent dedication  to  duty  and  the  ideals  oi 
our  beloved  country  and  promoted  him  to 
the  US    Con-'ress  m  1962,  where  he  has 
so  ablv  served  since   It  has  been  said  ot 
Congressman  Pool  that  he  was  a  con- 
trast  to  apathy  and  that  he  cared  too  in- 
tensely  to   stand   Idly   by   on   any   issue^ 
Everyone  knew  his  unwavenn!;  stand  and 
that  he  sincerely  fought  for  what  he  be- 
lieved  to  be   rii;ht   and   equitable.   As  a 
member  of  the  House  c-oinmittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  he  was  no  .shirker  or 
slackaid  when  it  came  time  to  investigate 
i>er.sons  and  organizations  which  threat- 
ened the  security  of  our  system  and  those 
Ihums  that  make  America  great.  He  was 
a  man  of  decision,  with  high  intcllisence. 
a  decisive  mmd  and  nearly  inexhaustible 
energy  who  loved  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
Even  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Congress- 
man Pool  was  returned  from  a  trip  in 
the  interest  of  our  country.  Mr.  Pools 
political  philosophy,  which  caused  him  to 
put  country  above  all  else,  included  his 
dedication  to  fairness  for  all,  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  people,  and  having  faith 
in  them,  and  above  all.  to  have  common- 


sen.se  and  use  it.  His  record  of  dedicated 
public  seryice  bears  this  out;  once  he 
undertook  to  do  anything,  it  was  done 
well  or  he  would  not  do  it  at  all. 

The  House,  and  the  Nation,  has  lost  a 
pillar  of  strength,  in  the  pas.sing  of  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Joe  Pool.  I  extend 
my  sincere  condolences  to  his  be- 
reaved family  and  Join  his  many  friends 
in  mourning  his  lo.ss. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
manv  words  of  praise  for  our  late  col- 
league Joe  Pool,  of  Texas,  much  em- 
phasis will  rightly  be  placed  on  his 
courage,  his  devotion  to  principle,  and 
liis  deep-seated  conviction  that  the  laws 
and  traditions  of  these  United  States 
repie.sent  the  "last,  best  hope  of  men." 
His  responsibility  as  a  Congressman 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  was  un- 
avoidably thrust  into  the  limelight  from 
time  to  time,  and  was  an  obvious  pri- 
mary target  for  organized  groups  who 
disliked  his  insistence  upon  a  public  ac- 
counting for  their  efforts  to  influence 
the  course  of  this  Nation's  history. 

His  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  h&s  been 
earned  not  only  by  his  deeds,  but  also  by 
the  caliber  of  his  most  vocal  opponents 
in  public  controversy.  But  among  those 
of  us  who  knew  him  personally,  there 
will  always  be  an  image  and  remem- 
brance of  firm  convictions  based  on 
principle,  but  with  no  malice  toward  an 
opponent,  and  a  wannness  of  personal- 
ity which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  join  with  those  extending  deepest 
.sympathy  to  his  famUy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  PURCELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel,  as 
I  know  all  of  us  do.  a  great  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  at  the  death  of  Joe  Pool.  This 
tragic  event  has  taken  away  far  more 
than   just   another  individual,   for   Joe 
Pool  was  not  an  "ordinary  man,"  as  the 
tei-m  Is  usually  known.  I  do  not  say  this 
to  imply  that  he  was  not  able  to  relate 
to  common   people,   for  all   of  us  here 
today   know  that  this  was  one  of  his 
jiersonal  strongpoints.  The  downtrodden 
looked  to  him  as  a  champion;   he  was 
their  fnend.  their  "man  in  Washington." 
Certainly,  he  was  a  loving  husband  and 
father.  He  was  also  a  most  capable  Rep- 
resentative, and  a  trusted  friend  to  all  of 
us.  But  these  aspects  of  his  life,  when 
joined  together  in  the  vibrant  personal- 
ity and  method  that  was  peculiarly  his, 
added  up  to  much  more  than  the  mere 
.sum  of  the  parts.  It  added  up  to  a  truly 
fine,  unique  man.   whose  presence   will 
not  walk  the  earth  again. 

To  his  constituents,  he  was  an  effec- 
tive Representative,  always  willing  to 
work  diligently  on  any  matter  that  was 
brout;ht  to  him.  It  was  typical  that  the 
nif;ht  of  his  tragic  death  found  him  with 
notes  on  how  best  to  help  a  service- 
mans  family,  whose  husband  and  father 
was  missing  in  Vietnam.  He  never 
shrank  from  controversy,  and  was  never 
known  to  .shrink  from  voicing  what  he 
truly  believed.  His  constituents  knew 
this,  and  misted  him  for  just  this  reason. 
To  the  Nation,  he  represented  one  of 
the  most  effective  voices  for  preserving 
itie  traditional  strengths  and  individual 
constitutional  freedoms  that  have 
brought  us  to  our  present  position  as  a 
bastion    of    freedom.    Americans    from 


every  walk  of  life  knew  his  effective  work 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  and  knew  that  he  would 
watch  for  threats  to  the  security  of  tne 
Nation  from  within  its  borders. 

When  I  was  present  in  Dallas,  to  at- 
tend his  funeral  along  with  several  of 
my  colleagues  of  the  Texas  delegation,  I 
heard  a  term  used  to  describe  him  that. 
to  me.  best  brings  together  all  the  various 
a.spects  of  his  life  and  his  work. 

That  term  was  "Joe  Pool,  American. 
I  like  that,  and  I  think  Joe  would  have 
liked  it  too.  No  flowery  adjectives,  no 
rreat  rambling  tomes  that  are  custom- 
arily used  to  describe  men  more  cautious, 
more  compromising.  I.  or  any  of  us  here 
today,  would  be  happy  to  be  known  that 
way.  but  the  description  belons  ijavtic- 
ularly  to  Joe  Pool, 

Joe  Pool  has  passed  away,  leavms  a 
legacy  for  the  Nation  of  freedom  and 
strength  Others,  undoubtedly,  will  come 
to  these  Halls,  and  seek  to  emulate  hun. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  few  can  suc- 
ceed because  they  will  not  have  the  .sifts 
and  determination  that  he  possessed  and 
used  so  wisely. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  v  ish  to 
be  counted  among  those  who  paid  trib- 
ute today  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friend  and  colleague.  Joe  Pool.  I  shall 
not  extend  my  remarks  at  this  time,  but 
I  would  like  to  make  reference  to  the 
remarks  which  I  made  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  15,  the  day  after 
he  died,  when  it  became  my  sad  duty  to 
announce  to  the  House  the  pas.sinp  of 
our  late  friend  and  colleague. 

Mr  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Dallas  and  the  State  of  Texas  have 
lost  an  able  spokesman.  All  of  his  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  and  especially  his 
friends  in  the  Texas  delegation,  will  miss 
Joe  Pool.  We  were  all  saddened  by  his 
untimely  and  sudden  death. 

Joe  was  a  great  friend  of  mine,  going 
back  to  1955  when  we  were  members  of 
the  Texas  Legislature.  He  maintained  a 
business  In  my  home  county,  also.  Joe 
Pool  was  a  cotu^geous  man— he  loved 
his  coimtry  and  had  no  use  for  any  indi- 
vidual who  did  not.  He  had  the  courage 
to  stand  for  his  convictions,  even  when 
it  was  unpopular.  So  long  as  I  have 
known  him,  he  never  failed  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  what  he  believed  was 
the  best  for  his  coimtry,  his  State,  and 
his  district. 

Those  of  us  who  served  w^th  him  have 
lost  a  good  friend,  and  the  country  has 
lost  a  dedicated  legislator. 

His  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  his  four  fine 
sons  have  my  sincerest  and  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  first  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  January  1963,  I 
was  assigned  room  136  in  the  Old  Can- 
non House  Office  Building,  Seeking  to 
move  in  several  days  before  Congress 
convened,  I  found  my  office  not  ready: 
my  predecessor  was  late  in  moving  out: 
it  had  not  as  yet  been  painted. 

So  I  had  no  place  to  put  my  things- 
no  telephone — it  was  extremely  incon- 
venient for  a  few  hours  until  the  new- 
Congressman  in  the  next  office  found  out 
about  my  predicament  and  insisted,  w  ith 


w  arm  .southern  hospitality,  that  I  double 
uo  with  him  until  my  office  was  ready. 
mis  I  did;  and  there  began  that  day, 
a  friendship  with  Joe  Pool  that  con- 
tinued until  Joe's  tragic  death  on  July  H 
We  will  all  miss  Joe  Pool.  He  was  m- 
vf.iiablv  kind  and  friendly  in  his  rela- 
tions with  each  of  us.  One  never  a-sked 
a  favor  of  Joe  that  he  did  not  go  out  of 
his  wav  to  respond.  Many  of  us  had  polit- 
ical views  entirely  different  from  those 
to  which  Joe  was  dedicated;  yet  our  de- 
bates with  him  were  always  carried  on 
without  rancor  or  hieh  per.sonal  feelinps. 
]f   Joe's  .side  had  the   votes   we  would 
congratulate  him  at  the  end  of  the  battle 
m    all    friendliness,   and   when   we    pre- 
vailed. Joe  would  always  do  the  .same 
to  us. 

Joe  was  always  noted  in  the  House  ol 
Representatives  for  the  splendid  work 
he  did  for  his  constituents.  For  the  fir.st 
years  his  constituency  included  all  of 
the  people  of  the  great  State  of  Texas. 
The  last  few  years  Joe  represented  a 
portion  of  Dallas,  and  no  problem 
brought  to  him  by  any  constituent,  rc- 
pardless  of  political  affiliation,  did  not 
receive  the  instant  and  skilled  ?.«te:.tion 
Joe  offered  his  people. 

My  condolences  go  especially  to  Joe  s 
charming  widow.  Elizabeth.  Joe  and  Eliz- 
abeth were  a  loving  couple  whose  happi- 
ness in  marriage  and  as  parents  was  on 
m.spiration  to  all  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  the  members  of  the  Texa.s  dele- 
gation and  others  in  expressing  .soiiow 
over  the  untimely  passing  of  our  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Joe  R.  Pool 

Joe  Pool  and  I  were  members  of  ilie 
88th  Congress  Club,  and  in  our  years  of 
service  together  I  foimd  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  hardworking  and  enercctic 
Members  of  the  House.  I  valued  ins 
friendship  veiT  highly  through  the  years 
when  our  work  on  the  House  Committee 
on  PcKst  Office  and  Civil  Service  broiu^ht 
us  into  frequent  a.ssociation. 

Joe's  Lcnial  personality  and  pcne; - 
o\is  instincts  will  be  mi.ssed  by  all  the 
Members.  He  fought  hard  for  the  causes 
in  which  he  believed  deeply,  and  he  ap- 
plied himself  dilifrently  to  the  ta.sk  of 
serving  the  iieople  of  his  district,  the 
State  of  Texas,  and  the  Nation. 

To  the  members  of  his  bereaved  fam- 
ily. I  extend  my  profound  condolences, 
and  hope  thatfthey  will  find  some  meas- 
ure of  comfort  in  the  fullness  of  his 
life's  .services  to  his  fellowmen. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
liie  year.s  i  have  served  in  the  House  ol 
Repre.senlatives,  many  of  our  associates 
with  wiiom  we  have  served  here  in  this 
Chamber  are  gone  for  one  reason  or 
another. 

In  tlie  cloakroom  and  here  on  the  floor 
their  names  are  often  mentioned  and, 
really,  none  of  them  are  ever  forgotten. 
With  no  disparagement  to  any  of  them, 
some  arc  naturally  mi.ssed  more  than 
others,  simply  because  of  their  nature, 
their  disposition,  and  other  character- 
istics winch  may  more  definitely  identify 
iliem. 

J  OF  Pool  is  one  who  will  be  missed  as 
o:.e  possessing  unusual  characteristics. 
As  e\  idenccd  here,  he  had  many  friends. 
His  per.sonality  was  such  that  offended 
:ic  o::e  but  which  drew  people  to  him.  He 
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was  a  man  who  m  his  actions  as  a  pro- 
ponent or  opponent  on  an  is.sue.  coiild 
liold  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  on 
li.e  other  ^ide  Ke  w.i.s  str mg  m  his  con- 
V  ictions  and  had  the  courage  Uj  execute 
them  He  was  loyal  to  his  friends  and 
dehcated  t-i  hus  dut.es  ht-re  in  the  Con- 
cress  The  country,  our  State,  and  his 
const. tuents  n^-fd  men  of  this  sort  of 
dedication  and  he  w  11  be  missed  for  this 
rt-asun  as  well  as  personal  ones 

Mv  heail  noes  out  to  his  family,  and 
particularly  his  wife  Eh/abeth  by  rea- 
son of  his  untimely  death 

Mr  PO.^GE  Mr  Speaker.  .lor  Pool  is 
already  mwsed  Probably  evetv  Member 
of  this  Hou.-;e  knew  him  and  loved  him 
rei?ardless  of  the  violent  differ.^nces  of 
opinion  which  often  centered  around 
him  Joe  wa.=;  a  friend  who  made  friends 
He  had  friends  all  across  Texas  as  well 
a.s  here  a::d  m  his  home  in  Dallas. 

He  aiso  piade  enemies  Ever\'  man  who 
does  anyttiUi*:  makes  enemies  Joe  was 
no  exception  but  he  had  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  malcing  political  not  personal 
enemies 

He  was  indeed  a  •man  of  the  people  " 
He  knew  his  people  and  he  knew  their 
vifws  and  their  wishes  Very  few  men 
have  ever  served  here  who  sought  so  dlli- 
eei.tly  to  represent  the  views  of  his 
people  Before  he  came  to  this  House  he 
had  represented  Ms  people  at  Austin, 
and  if  we  beUeve  in  the  election  returns 
as  the  voice  of  Democracy.  Joe  always 
detected  and  reflected  their  views. 

He  was  an  urban  man  Unlike  many  of 
his  colleag^-ies.  especially  from  Texas,  he 
claimed  no  rural  connections.  He  was 
born  Ln  Fort  %Voith.  but  lived  almost  all 
of  his  life  m  Houston  and  Dallas,  the 
two  largest  cities  of  lus  native  State  He 
used  thus  very  uiban  background  to  be 
elected  Cong  esiman  at  Large  and 
carried  most  of  the  rural  areas  a^  well  as 
the  cities. 

For  the  last  several  years  he  has  rep- 
resented his  hometown— at  least  a  part 
of  It  He  repre-sented  all  of  Oak  ClifT.  the 
part  jf  Dallas  where  he  lived,  as  well  as 
Uie  downtown  .section  He  was  always 
challenged  but  never  defeated  for  re- 
election 

He  left  a  wife  and  four  fine  boys  All 
Texas  shares  with  tiiem  the  loss  of  this 
vigorous,  genial,  and  hardworking  leader. 
Frances  and  I  join  in  extending  our 
svmpatiiy  and  our  best  wishes. 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  .sudden 
passir.g  of  our  collea.;ue  and  friend.  Joe 
Pot.L.  is  .sad  and  shockii;?  Joe  Pool  sym- 
bolLjed  life  itself  He  wa.s  an  afTable  and 
energetic  man  filled  witli  warmth  who 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
When  convmced  of  the  rn^htness  of  a 
cause  he  stood  firm  in  the  fray  For  this 
he  had  the  respect  of  all  the  M-:-mbers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  knew  Joe  Pool  well  th.'-ough  his 
whole  Congressional  tenure  We  served 
together  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  fur  5'2  years.  His 
knowled-;e  of  postal  matters  and  his 
coiceri;  fur  t::-.'  intere>t  .if  po.stal  patrons 
never  failed  to  impre.s.>  me.  He  was  a 
valuable  colleague  and  served  the  com- 
mitt<*e  with  great  distinction. 

The  city  of  Dallas  and  the  State  of 
Te\.us.  as  well  as  this  body  of  Congress, 


has  lost  a  valuable  servant  and  a  true 
friend.  Mrs  Olsen  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs  Pool  and 
her  four  sons. 


GENFRAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unan- 
imous Consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  leyislative  days  m  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life,  character, 
and  serv  ice  of  the  late  lamented  Honor- 
able Joe  Po«*l 

The  SPEAK f.H  Without  obj<'ction  it  is 
.so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  F<>R  ECON'  )MH  DKVEL- 
OPMENT  SUBCOMMirrKE.  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PLTJLIC  WORKS  TO 
SIT  DUPING  GENERAL  DEBATE 
TODAY 

Mr  McCARIHY  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.>k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Economic 
Development  Subcommittee  of  tiie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  durinu  ;eneral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  otaiection  to 
the  request  of  the  -JientUman  In^m  New 
York-' 

There  was  no  ubjection 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REEORT  ON  H  R  Itii'Lt  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULrURK  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1969 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  the  manatters 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  H  R  16913.  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  vear  irtt)9 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missi.ssippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INSER'nON    OP   TRANSCRIPT   FROM 
DEBATE  OF   YESTERDAY,  JULY   24 


Mr  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  include  transcript 
of  floor  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday I  participated  in  the  debate  on 
the  3un  legislation  Dunns  my  remarks 
the  i^entlcman  f:om  Florida  !  Mr  Sikes  ; 
asked  me  to  yield  I  did  so  At  approxi- 
mately 4  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon  I 
tunied  over  the  transcript  of  our  re- 
marks to  him  for  correction  I  note  from 
the  CONORESSION.^L  Record  that  those  re- 
marks were  not  delivered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printiir.^  Office  in  time  for  In- 
clusion in  the  daily  Record  I  Include 
herewith  the  uncorrected  text  of  these 
remarks  as  I  received  them  from  the 
reporters. 

The  tran.script  follows: 
Mr   BOLLING   Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  no  intention  of 


engaging   in  this  debate    I  .said   what   I 
had  to  say  in  the  discussion  on  the  rule 
But  I  have  been  here.  I  think,  for  vir- 
tually everv  mmuU-  of  the  debate  durinn 
the    amendment    staue    and    I    was    in- 
terested in  tlie  last  5  minutes  of  debate  in 
particular  because    in  elTect.  our  friend. 
Uie     gentleman     from     Michman     i  Mr 
DiNr.piLi  was  challenmng  the   :ood  laith 
of  the  -.-'lUleman   from  New  York    I  Mi 
TenzerI   in  circalaimi!  certain  material 
I  rather  that  lo  that  challeime  he  was 
beinj  supported  by  the  ^ienlleman  fr^.m 
Florida   I  Mr    S'.kfsI. 

I  v.ould  make  no  char^jes  as  to  inten- 
tions, but  I  wish  to  di.scu.ss  briefly  the 
results  of  the  action  of  the  uentleman 
from  Florida,  and  the  sentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  other  day.  on  Mondn?  . 
whin  we  had  a  matter  before  us  under 
su.siension  of  the  rules 

When  there  was  a  piece  of  leui.>latRin 
that  purported  to  be  of  general  interest 
and  dealt  with  the  question  of  appro- 
priatinit.  or  authori/in-;  to  be  appropri- 
ated, a  half  million  dollars  of  the  public's 
money  for  purpo.ses  ill -defined,  so  far  as 
I  can  determine,  with  re'-'ard  to  hunting 
on  militarv  reservations 

I  watclied  that  matter  with  consider- 
able interest  becau.se  one  of  the  ;tentle- 
men  was  the  author  of  the  legislation, 
and  the  other  gentleman  was  the  man- 
a-;er  of  the  lesislation 

You  know  that  under  suspension,  a 
matter  comes  up  without  really  much 
opportunity  for  debate  and  unless  a  sec- 
ond IS  demanded  by  somebody  who  is 
opposed  to  the  bill,  there  is  no  debate 
in  opposition  rxcept  at  the  wish  of  the 
person  who  calls  it  up  by  aureement 

I  watched  with  considerable  interest 
as  tlie  uentlemen  jjroceeded  to  let  the 
bill  '.o  through  without  any  explanation. 
Our  friend  from  New  York  Mr.  Carey  1 
made  an  attempt  to  have  a  rollcall  on 
the  matter  I  .iin  no  expert  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  I  do  know  that  it  is  a  piece 
of  iemslation  in  the  interest  of  a  very 
limited  number  of  people  which  the.se 
gentlemen  maneuvered  through  the 
House,  and  maneuver  is  legitimate.  They 
maneuvered  it  throusth  the  Hou.se  with- 
out uving  tlie  Hou.se  the  benefit  of  the 
facts  with  ret'.ard  to  the  bill. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BOLLING  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  SIKES  On  the  bill  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  it  certainly  was  not  my 
fault  that  there  was  no  rollcall  vote  m 
tlie  House  The  bill  is  not  intended  to 
benefit  a  few  It  is  intended  to  benefit 
every  person  in  uniform  and  the  family 
of  every  person  in  uniform  and  every 
civilian  who  wants  to  pay  a  small  fee  to 
u.se  the  30  million  acres  in  250  militaiT 
reservations  throuL:hout  our  Nation 
Everyono  wiiu  is  m  uniform  would  have 
access  to  it 

Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Chairman,  I  refuse 
to  yield  further  The  gentleman  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  explain  his  position  in 
the  matter  Before  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time.  I  would  point  out  that 
tliat  is  tiie  fullest  explanation  made  on 
thus  matter  to  date.  If  the  House  finds  it 
satisfying— and  I  do  not^ — let  the  House 
.so  judge  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE, 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  FISHERIES,  TO  SIT  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sneaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  may  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  know  because  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  makes  this 
request,  that  it  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  side:  but.  is  it  not  unseemly 
and  .strange  that  we  have  requests  for 
unanimous  consent  to  come  in  early  in 
order  to  perform  the  business  of  the 
House,  and  then  immediately  we  dis- 
charge the  various  committees  from  at- 
tendance so  that  they  may  go  about 
their  various  hearings  after  it  has  been 
stated  further  that  this  work  is  not  nec- 
essai-y  because  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  closed  off  additional  legislative  ef- 
forts other  than  for  emergencies  for  the 
balance  of  this  session? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  of  course,  this  will 
not  be  operative  until  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  is  disposed  of,  because  there  is 
no  more  general  debate  on  that  matter. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  from 
Marjiand  I  Mr.  MortgnI.  is  interested 
in  this  matter,  but  I  cannot  testify  as  to 
its  emergency  nature. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wish  the  gentleman  to 
understand  I  have  absolutely  no  objec- 
tion to  the  subcommittee  sitting,  but  in 
principle  I  wish  to  state  I  do  object  to 
our  coming  in  early  and  granting  imani- 
mous  consent  for  that  and  then  turning 
around  and  freeing  the  various  commit- 
tees to  hold  sessions  because  of  prior  ob- 
ligations or  for  any  other  reason.  I  wish 
to  serve  notice  now  that  we  will  probably 
not  have  it  hereafter. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  understands 
that  this  request  is  made  only  during 
general  debate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  v  as  no  objection. 


that  the  Post  Office  E>epai-tment  has  no 
power  to  halt  them.  I  have  just  received 
the  following  statement  from  Mr.  Timo- 
thy May,  General  Counsel  of  the  Post 
Office  Department: 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  absolutely 
powerless  under  the  present  law  to  prevent 
the  delivery  of  long-arms,  even  Into  a  riot 
area.  The  Department  has  a  regulation  which 
requires  the  Postmaster  to  notify  the  law 
enforcement  officers  of  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  recipient  of  a  long-arm:  but  the 
Department  may  not  withhold  delivery  of 
that  firearm,  even  though  rcque^^ted  by  tlie 
]>ohce. 

Until  Congress  meets  this  problem 
with  meaningful  legislation,  I  urge  the 
Department  of  Defen.se  to  prohibit  the 
shipment  of  weapons  into  the  United 
States  by  members  of  zhe  armed  services. 
Guns  of  every  type  are  easily  available 
in  Vietnam.  If  there  are  no  restraints  on 
their  entry  to  the  United  States,  they 
are  certain  to  fall  into  irresponsible 
hands  and  add  to  the  toll  of  casualties 
from  sun  violence. 


EMBARGO  ON  SHIPMENT  OF 
GUNS  THROUGH  THE  MAILS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
wUen  I  learned  from  reports  that  some 
(if  the  guns  used  in  the  massive  Cleve- 
land snipings  were  mailed  into  the  city 
by  servicemen  stationed  in  Vietnam,  I 
1  equested  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
impose  an  immediate  embargo  on  the 
shipment  of  guns  through  the  mails. 

Today.  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
such  sliipments  can  still  be  made  and 


SUCCESSFUL    CARRIER    TESTS    OF 
THE  F-lllB 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
the  interesting  ironies  of  our  time,  the 
F-lllB  which  was  canceled  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Navy  before  its  long-awaited 
carrier  test  could  be  conducted,  yester- 
day successfully  completed  those  carrier 
tests  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Coral  Sea  off  the 
coast  of  California. 

In  a  very  successful  test  operation  the 
F-lllB  completed  a  total  of  10  arrested 
landings,  eight  touch-and-go  landings. 
and  w£is  launched  by  catapult  nine  times 
from  the  Coral  Sea. 

The  successful  test  also  included  flieht 
deck  "landings  of  the  aircraft. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Coral  Sea  is 
a  smaller  carrier  than  that  from  which 
the  F-lllB  had  been  originally  scheduled 
to  be  deployed. 

It  is  also  extremely  significant  that 
these  tests  were  carried  out  by  two  pilots. 
neither  of  whom  had  had  more  than  12 
hours  of  flight  time  in  the  aircraft,  prov- 
ing its  great  ease  of  handling. 

Tlie  plane  thus  clearly  demonstrated 
that  it  works  well,  and  it  works  well 
aboard  aircraft  carriers,  in  spite  of  all 
the  highly  publicized  misgivines  to  the 
contrary. 

COLLOQUY  WHICH  WAS  HELD  YES- 
TERDAY BETWEEN  THE  GENTLE- 
MAN PROM  FLORIDA,  MR.  SIKES, 
AND  THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  MIS- 
SOURI. MR.  BOLLING 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   SIKES.   Mr.   Speaker,   since   the 


f,'entleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Bollinc  i  . 
has  chosen  to  commimlcate  with  me  by 
way  of  tlie  microphone  in  the  well  of  the 
House,  I  presiune  I  am  expected  to  le- 
.spond  in  kind. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to 
keep  his  contribution  from  the  Record  1 
did  turn  in  his  comments  and  mine. 
Tliey  were  turned  in  late  because  I  am  a 
\erv  busy  man  with  a  lot  of  work  to  do. 
i  repicsent  a  district  which  expects  re- 
.-ults  from  its  Conpre.s.sman.  Possibly  this 
iMovented  publication  in  yesterday's 
Record  which  is  now  before  us.  If  that 
i.s  what  happened  I  am  sure  both  state- 
ments will  be  printed  in  today's  Record, 
and  will  be  available  to  the  membership 
on  tomorrow.  This  is  not  an  unusual 
situation, 

Mr,  Speaker.  1  hope  this  has  not  re- 
sulted in  keeping  too  much  that  is  im- 
portant information  from  the  Membtis 
of  the  House.  I  think  the  memberslil)) 
will  find  my  statement  both  interesting 
I'.nd  revealing. 

But  .since  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.■■ouri  denied  me  the  courtesy  common 
between  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  suffi- 
cient time  to  give  more  than  the  bare,  t 
(ki^cnption  of  the  purix)ses  of  the  bill 
iie  cho.se  to  attack  in  such  an  unwai- 
;  anted  and  inaccurate  manner,  I  .shall  in- 
( lude  in  my  Extensions  of  Remarks  the 
purpo.se  and  the  .significance  of  H  R 
11026.  the  bill  to  implement  conserva- 
lion  programs  on  military  reservations 
which  the  gentleman  attacked.  This  is 
a  bill  which  is  intended  to  provide  better 
recreational  facilities  for  every  person 
in  the  military— all  3 '  2  million  of  them— 
and  their  families.  The  advantages  which 
are  sought  from  this  bill  will  also  be 
available  to  civilians  and  to  civilian  fam- 
ilies. By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
could  this  bill  be  considered  as  intended 
to  benefit  a  privileged  few.  Every  person 
in  uniform  and  his  family  could  benefit 
Every  civilian  who  desires  could  benefit 
The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  after  complete  hearings  were 
'neld.  It  was  explained  in  detail  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  Full  information  on 
tlie  bill  and  its  contents  were  available  on 
the  floor  throughout  the  day  that  the 
bill  was  considered.  Anyone  who  had  an 
interest  in  learning  more  about  the  b-11 
could  have  obtained  this  information 
without  difficulty. 

Now  let  me  tell  what  the  bill  would  do. 
It  would  improve  recreational  and  con- 
.ser\  ation  programs  on  military  reserva- 
tions. That  means  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  ooating,  swimming,  hiking. 
and  all  the  other  things  that  people  like 
to  enjoy  in  the  great  outdoors.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  for  the  development 
and  expansion  of  such  programs  and 
they  are  needed.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment owns  30  million  acres  of  land  at 
250  military  installations.  Under  existing 
law.  there  is  a  program  which  permits 
these  areas  to  be  developed  for  conser- 
vation and  recreational  purposes,  but 
the  amount  of  development  is  limited  by 
fees  wliich  are  paid  for  permits  to  u.se 
the  area.  On  some  of  the  bases,  the  num- 
ber of  i^ermits  purchased  is  sufficient  to 
piovide  adequate  revenue  for  soimd  pro- 
grams. In  others,  the  recreational  as.sets 
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are  so  meaKPr  that  th^re  Is  nothln«  to 
generate  tile  purchase  of  permits  in  suf- 
ticieiu  number  to  Insure  the  develop- 
ment of  conservation  and  recreational 
pr.jran.s  These  areas  need  a  shot  in  the 
arm  A  small  appropriation  is  author- 
ized 111  HR  11026  to  provide  this  shot 
In  the  arm  and  to  set  the  conservation 
and  recreational  programs  Into  motion 
By  this  procedure,  we  hope  to  make  the 
programs  on  additional  reservations 
self-supporting,  and  to  provide  ex- 
panded conservation  and  recreational 
opportunities 

Yes.  the  generals  use  these  reserva- 
tions Privates  u.se  them  also  Civilians 
u.-.e  them  There  are  many  more  privates 
ai;d  civilians  than  there  are  -cnerals 
and  generals  have  access  to  many  recre- 
ati..:.al  advantaijes  that  are  not  avail- 
able  to  privates  and  civiliaiis. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  has 
trouWed  him.self  to  btcome  familiar 
with  the  hm  would  want  to  deny  the  use 
of  thp.se  improved  recreational  and  con- 
s'rv.uion  prosrams  to  men  in  uniform 
and  to  their  families  Where  wholesome 
recreation  is  not  available  at  military 
ba.ses,  we  simply  are  sendin;  men  m 
uniform  to  town  for  their  recreation, 
and  the  kind  of  rf>creation  they  find 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  as  wholesome 
Som.e  men  in  uniform  have  been  known 
to  join  in  demonstrations  and  in 
marches 

I  trust  that  this  will  be  sufficient  ex- 
planation to  remove  any  doubts  which 
mav  exist  about  the  need  for  the  pro- 
grams which  w'.U  be  encouraged  by  H.R 

Now  to  the  matter  of  procedure.  The 
gentleman  is  fully  aware  of  tiie  fact  that 
a  bill  whici-  is  under  consideration 
under  .vispensioi;  of  the  rules  need  not 
be  debated  unless  there  ;s  deaire  on  the 
part  of  the  membership  that  this  be 
done  There  was  no  such  indicated  de- 
sire \i\  tiie  ca.-ie  of  H  R  11026  I  did  not 
see  the  ,'entleman  .seeking  ;ecoi;nition 
The  Speaker  did  w;iat  is  normal  in  com- 
plet.i.g  tile  paosa^e  of  ihe  bill  and  I 
have  aeen  I'.oth.ui^  to  indicate  that  tlie 
House  takes  exception  to  the  Speaker's 
action. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT  ON  S  3413,  P'EU- 
ERAL-AID  HIGHW.AY  ACT  OF   1968 

Mr  KLUC2YNSKI  Mr  Six-aker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonuht  to  file  a  confereiice  report 
on  the  bill  S  3418.  the  Federal  Aid  Hi^-h- 
way  Act  of  1963 

The  SPEAKER  I.>  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois' 

There  was  no  objection 


H4r  BERRY  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  an- 
other interesun*  experience  Uus  morn- 

mK. 

A  <roup  interested  In  gettinK  a  defense 
contract  on  a  Midwest  Indian  reserva- 
tion sot  toKether  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  put  it  on  this  re.servation.  because 
of  the  advantafte  >{iven  uiMler  this  law  to 
serlcHisly  depre-^*ed  areas 

This  re.servation  is  .srnou.-iy  de- 
pressed It  has  90-;>ercent  unemplovment 
and  poverty,  but  the  plant  could  not  be 
located  there  because  of  the  hitth  trans- 
portation costs. 

The  fact  is  Mr  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  is  deliberately  keeping  the 
reservation  area  Indian  a  third-  or 
fourth-class  citizen,  becau.se  it  refu.ses  to 
provide  a  tax  incentive  to  iiidu.Mry  locat- 
ing on  lhe.se  remote  reservations  to  off- 
.set  these  transportation  differences 

We  do  not  need  to  expand  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  we  do  not  need  to  ap- 
propriate vast  sums  to  keep  the  unem- 
ployed Indian  alive— all  we  need  U  to 
provide  a  tax  exemption  to  an  Industry 
that  will  move  onto  the  reservations  and 
provide  jobs  and  employment 

This  Is  what  will  make  flrst-cla.ss  citi- 
zens out  of  the.se  people  Give  them  a 
chance:  they  will  lift  themselves  by  their 
own  bootstrap 


POVERTY  AMONG  INDIANS 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  conjont  to  address  the  House 
for  I  muiute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  aentleman  from  South 
Dakota  ■» 

There  was  no  objection. 


OPERATION       (^P       THE       WILLIAM 
LANGER     JEWtX     BLARING     PLANT 

Mr  pniLBIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'HR  1.S864  •  to 
provide  for  the  operation  of  the  William 
Lanyer  Jewel  Beanni;  Plant  at  Rolla. 
N   Dak  .  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H  H     15864 

Be  If  rnaclefi  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  the 
Admlruitrator  of  Genenil  Servlce«  is  author- 
ized to  provide  for  Che  operation,  by  conimct 
or  otherwise,  of  the  WUU.im  l-in?er  JpwpI 
Bearing  Plant.  locaK-cl  it  tioUa.  Sortti  Da- 
kota, to  produce  Jewel  beanni;s  und  related 
itArnis  for  Government  use  «■  for  sale,  at 
priires  deternuneU  by  me  AUnusustnitor  to  be 
sutflcienc  to  cover  the  estimated  or  victual 
costs   of   production.   Including  depreclaUon. 

Sec  2  I'here  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
esublished  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  .i 
separate  fund,  which  ihiUl  be  available  for 
use  by  or  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  Adimnistrator.  'Arithout  Mscal  year  Iiml- 
tition.  for  expenses  ne^i'essarv  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  plant,  including  personal  services 
and  travel,  adv.incement  ol  production  lech- 
nology:  mat*rt.il^.  supplies,  and  services: 
maiaieuaJice.  rep«»ir.  uuprovement.  and  pur- 
chase of  machinery,  tjols  and  equipment: 
ta^naporuitlon  and  other  uUllty  ser^^cei: 
maintenance  repair,  alteration,  and  improve- 
ment of  existing  buildings:  provision  of  work- 
ing c-iipita.1.  and  other  neviess.u-y  inanulac- 
taring    general,  and    ulminlstratlve  expenses 

Sec  3  Up'>n  the  termination  of  the  exist- 
ing lease  of  the  plant,  the  Admlnisintor  is 
i\i';i'>r'..ed  to  trin.sler  to  the  said  fund,  at 
va.ue«  established  by  him,  the  William 
Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant,  including  land. 
buildings,  machinery,  fsjuipment.  tools,  raw 
materials,    work    ;u    process,    nmshed   goods. 


ac.-  .uiiU  receivable  the  balance  of  the  direct 
order  rental  .acoounl  estatalLshed  under  said 
le.\»e  and  anv  other  asset*  of  the  Govern- 
ment related  w  said  plnnl  There  iire  auth.>r- 
ized  U)  be  appropriated  to  said  fund  any  ad- 
ditional sums  which  nvsiy  be  required  for  the 
operiuon  trf  the  plant  which,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  .iseetj*  tniii. if  erred  to  tlie 
fund  by  the  .\clnUnlslraU>r  pursuant  to  this 
•eotion.  shall  c»insli:ute  the  cai>it.il  of  the 
fund 

6ec  4  The  fund  sh.iU  be  credited  with  the 
prx>ceeds  of  all  iraiisters  s.4les  .idv.^uces.  re- 
funds, and  recoveries  resuluiig  from  the  op- 
eraUon  of  the  plant  and  the  fund  liicluduig 
the  net  proceeds  of  dusposal  of  surplus  per- 
s.>nil  i)r<>i)er-v  -f  the  fund  and  rtn-eipts  from 
carriers  and  others  for  loss  of.  or  daiiuvge  Ui. 
prv>ppTty   >f  the  fund 

Sk-  5  As  of  the  close  of  each  flscol  year, 
any  net  income  of  the  fund,  after  making 
pr>vi^ion  for  pnor  year  loRsee.  If  any.  shall 
be  transferred  u>  the  rrea.sur>-  of  the  United 
suites  .IS  mlscell.ineous  receipts. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3.  line  10.  insert 

•  Sw.  6.  In  the  event  the  plant  is  operated 
by  contract,  advances  irum  the  fund  may 
be  made  to  the  contractor  for  the  puriK>ses 
set  :orUi  in  section  2.  and  the  proceeds  and 
receipt;,  referred  to  in  section  4  may  initially 
be  credited  u>  ,i  .special  subsldl.iry  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  contractor  for  that  purpose 
in  iccordaiue  with  procedures  prescrn)ed  by 
the  Administrator 

The  committee  amendment  was 
ameed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  thud  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.s.-ed.  and  a  motion  to  iccon- 
.sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker.  H  R.  15864, 
a  Dill  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the 
William  Lan«er  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at 
litilla,  N.  Dak.,  is  an  unusual  bill.  While  it 
IS  coinplicated  in  lUs  nature,  its  purpose 
is  relatively  simple:  that  ls.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  nect.siai-y  aulhonty  to  ade- 
quately finance  the  operation  of  this 
leased  Government-owned  facility  and 
at  the  same  time  clarify  the  basic  au- 
thority of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  make  a  management-opera- 
tion contract. 

The  plant  it.silf  is  the  only  facility  in 
the  continental  United  States  capable 
of  producmi,'  evvel  bearings  In  quantity. 
It  was  established  in  1952  and  subse- 
quently placed  in  the  national  industrial 
reserve  created  tay  the  National  Indus- 
trial Reserve  Act  of  1948.  Currently,  it  is 
lea.sed  to  the  Uulova  Watcli  Co  as  oper- 
ators on  a  no-!)rofil.  no-fee  basis.  All 
jewel  bearings  for  the  stockpile  are  ob- 
tained from  this  plant  on  a  contract 
biusis  fur  cost  i)lus  SI  a  year.  In  addition, 
this  plant  makes  jewel  bearint^s  for  sale 
commercially  on  a  job-order  arrange- 
ment Since  no  inventory  can  be  accumu- 
lated and  wo:k  is  done  only  through 
job  orders,  the  cost  is  considerably  above 
that  for  jewel  bearings  Imported  from 
Switzerland.  In  essence,  this  bill  would 
permit  a  more  orderly  method  of  opera- 
tion with  the  ultimate  objective  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  such  jewel  bearings. 

Sales  made  by  Bulova  to  Government 
contractors  and  subcontractors  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement and  Anned  Services  Procure- 
ment Regulations  under  tlie  terms  of  the 
present  lease,  arc  at  fixed  prices  approved 
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by  the  Government.  Tliese  fixed  prices 
are   periodically   adjusted   and   are   de- 
signed   to    cover    estimated    production 
cost    As  i>art  of  the  lease-rental  agree- 
ment   anv  excess  of  total  sales  income 
over  actual  cost  on  nonstockplle  sales  is 
placed  in  a  "direct  order  rental  account 
lo  serve  as  further  renUl  payments  to 
the  Government.  Tlie  lease  provides  that 
the  direct  order  rental  account  may  be 
used   under  limited  conditions  to  meet 
operating  losses  Including  uncoUectable 
accounts  resulting  from  sales  other  than 
to  the  stockpile   Obviou.sly.  the  operator 
has  not  been  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment since  the  plant  is  being  operated 
on  a  no-profit  basis.  v,-  v,    t 

The    funding    arrangements   which    i 
have  just  described  imixjse  several  im- 
plicit limitations  on   the  operations  of 
the  plant.  There  is  no  direct  and  orderly 
means  of  financing  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial,  work   in   process,   supplies,   and 
other  operating   expenses.   The   facility 
Is    therefore,  operated  as  a  "job  shop 
and  except  for  bearings  required  under 
the  stockpile  contract,  is  unable  to  plan 
its   production    schedule   on    a   rational 
basis  Because  of  the  absence  of  normal 
working  capital  funds,  the  plant  is  un- 
able to  maintain  appropriate  inventories 
of  finished  bearings.  This  not  only  limits 
undulv   the  ability  of  the  plant  to  fill 
orders  requiring  immediate  deliverj-,  but 
also  rcsulUs  in  higher  unit  costs.  From 
time  to  time,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning   has   made   findings   that   the 
plant  is  an  essential  part  of  the  national 
mobilization  base,  and  that  its  continued 
operation    as   an    integrated   facility   in 
being  as  a  domestic  source  of  jewel  bear- 
ings  is   in   the   interest   of   the   United 
States  but  that  the  present  method  ol 
operation  is  unsatisfactory-  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  present  lessee;  thus, 
the  reason  for  this  bill. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  specifically  author- 
izes the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices to  provide  for  the  operation  of  this 
plant  by  contract  or  otherwise,  to  pro- 
duce jewel  bearings  and  related  Items  for 
Government  use  or  for  sale.  Prices  would 
be  fixed  so  as  to  recover  all  applicable 
operating  costs,  including  depreciation  of 
buildings,  machinery,  and  equipment. 

Section  2  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  an  operating  fund  and  makes  the 
fund  available  for  use  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  all  necessary  operat- 
ing expenses  of  the  plant. 

Section  3  authorizes  the  transfer  of  the 
plant  and  its  assets  to  the  fund  upon 
termination  of  the  existing  lease.  The 
lease  expired  on  June  30.  1968,  but  has 
been  renewed  on  a  month-to-month 
basis  The  transfer  would  include  the 
balance  of  the  direct  order  rental  account 
as  established  undei-  the  present  lease. 
While  this  section  authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  the  fund,  it  is  not  now  antici- 
pated that  any  such  appropriations  will 
be  necessary. 

Under  section  4.  all  receipts  from  the 
plant  operation  would  be  credited  to  the 
fund,  permitting  availability  of  such  re- 
ceipts to  finance  operation. 

Section  5  provides  that  any  net  income 
of  the  fund  after  provision  for  prior  year 
losses,  if  any.  shall  be  transferred  to  mls- 
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cellaneous  receipts  following  the  close 
of  each  fiscal  year,  and  this  controls  the 
growth  of  capital  originally  authorized. 

Section  6  was  added  by  the  subcom- 
mittee as  an  amendment  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  letter  from  the  Comp- 
troller General,  it  was  stated; 

we  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment  <>f 
thrnronosed  legislation  which  would  clarify 
he  K  authority  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  maVe  a  rri-n.^^^e.t- 
oneratlon  contract  for  the  plant  and  create 
a'revolvlng  fund  In  the  Trea.tiry  t^  In.r.nce 

"\r^Sent,y    -.    ,  ..nempUued    that    the 
p'UU  v^'iU  be  operated  by  a  private  contractor 
^innnccd     through     advances    ^f-m    the    re- 
volving fund  and  from  P'-°'^^^^%°^/tw   -he 
the   ccTntractor.   Receipts   from   sales   l5>    ^'^^ 
present    contract.r    are    placed    in    a    direct 
^rder   rental   account    available   to   the   con- 
tractorTo    meet    any    losses.    IncUuiing    un- 
conectlble    accounts,    resulting    from    non- 
sS  le  sales,  and  it  is  our  understanding  a 
;ubsldlarv    account    of    this    nature     s    c  on- 
t"mphUea  under  the  proposed  legislation   VVe 
beueve    that    this    procedure    would    not    be 
u'thorized    under    the    provisions    of    H  R^ 
15864     as   introduced,   and   therefore   suggest 
Ihe  bin  be  amended  by  adding  a  new  Section 
6 


We  have  incorporated  that  amendinpnt 
in  the  bill  that  we  are  reporting.  In  es- 
sence this  amendment  would  permit  ad- 
Vances  from  the  fund  to  be  "^ade  to  the 
contractor  for  the  purposes  set  foith  in 
Son  2  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceeds and  receipts  referred  tc  m  section 
4  may  initially  be  credited  to  a  special 
subsidiary  fund  established  by  the  con- 
tractor for  that  purpose  in  accordance 
with  procedures  prescribed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration. 

That  is  the  bill  and.  as  complicated  as 
it  may  sound,  it  really  '"■o^'dfs  to/  ^'i 
orderiv  method  of  operation  of  this  im- 
portant adjunct  to  our  national  defense 
posture. 

AMENDING  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY  RETIREMENT 
ACT 


Mr     PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker     I    a.sb 
unanimous  consent   for   the   itnrnediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <H.R.  18/86)  to 
amend  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  ceriam  em- 
ployees, and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

HR.  18786 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.'e  of 
Representatives  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
AZrica  in  Congress  assembled.  ™  section 
291  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees 
(78  Stat.  1043:  50  U.S.C.  403  note)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC  291  (a)  On  the  basis  of  determina- 
tions made  by  the  Director  P^taln'-^f/"  P^"" 
centun:  change  in  the  Price  Index,  the  fol- 
lowing adjustments  shall  be  made: 

••(1)  Each  annuity  payable  from  the  fiind 
on  January  1.  1967,  shall  be  increased  on  that 
date  Sy    (^^    12.*   per   centum   for   annuities 
which   commence    on    or   before    January    1 
r»e«    or   (b)    4J»   per  centum  for  annuities 


which  commence  on  or  between  January  2, 
1966.  and  January  1.  1967. 

••,2\  Each  month  beginning  with  Novem- 
ber 1966.  the  Director  shall  determine  the 
per  centum  change  in  the  price  index  Effec- 
Mve  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  which 
begins  after  the  price  index  shall  have 
^ualed  a  rise  of  at  least  3  per  centuni  or 
Uiree  consecutive  months  over  the  price  m- 
dex  lor  the  base  month,  each  annuity  payatae 

uom  the  fund  which  has  •\^""^';"!""';^.lt  be 
not  U.tcr  than  buch  effective  date  shall  be 
incrc.sed  by  the  per  centum  rise  In  ^YJ^K.l 
,„dex  ic.lrulated  on  the  highest  level  of  the 
;ice  index  during  the  three  consecuti  e 
months)  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one  tenth  of 
1  ner  centum. 

••,b,  Eligibility  lor  an  annuity  nirrc.se 
under  this  section  shall  be  governed  by  the 
commencing  date  of  each  annuity  payable 
froi^"  tl^e  fund  as  of  the  effective  date  of  an 
increase,  except  as  follows: 

•■111  Effective  from  Its  commencing  dite, 
:in  imnuuv  payable  from  the  fund  to  an 
'umuitanfs  survivor  (other  than  a  child  en- 
:  led  under  section  221(c.).  which  annuity 
cummences  the  day  .ifter  annuitant's  death 
.nd  liter  January  1.  1967.  shall  ''increased 
by  the  total  per  centum  increase  the  annid- 
fant  was  receiving  under  this  section  at 
denh-  or  if  death  occurred  between  Januarv 
J  'i&67  and  date  of  enactment,  the  per 
centum'  increase   the  annuitant   would   have 

T"  P  C  P  i  \  P  tl 

•■,-M  EfTeclive  from  Its  commencing  dale. 
,„  ,.,,,.uitv  payable  from  the  fund  to  a  child 
:,nner  section  221  icl.  which  annuity  com- 
n.ences  the  dav  :.fter  annuitant's  death  and 
-ttpr  Januarv  1  1967.  .shall  be  increased  by 
;»»  ■'  per  centum  if  the  annuity  from  which 
,1  is  derived  commenced  on  or  before  January 
1966.  or  ,b)  1  per  centum  if  the  annuity 
from  which  It  IS  derived  commenced  on  or 
between    January    2,    19G6.    and    Januarj     1. 

^''-,':3)  For  the  purposes  of  computing  an  an- 
nuitv  which  commences  after  Ja""^^y  ^^ 
iq67'  to  a  child  under  section  221(c),  the 
terns  >600.  S720.  $1,800.  and  $2,160  appear- 
ing in  ^ection  221  ic,  shall  be  increased  by 
102  per  centum  plus  the  total  per  cenUin 
increase  allowed  and  in  force  under  section 
•^91(a).2)  for  employee  annuities,  and.  in 
the  c  se  of  a  deceased  annuitant,  the  items 
40  per  centum  and  50  per  centum  appearing 
HI  section  221(C)  shall  be  increased  by  the 
tStaT  per  centum  mcrease  allowed  and  in 
I^rce  under  this  section  to  the  annuitant  at 
death:  or  if  death  occurred  between  Januarv 
1  1967  and  date  of  enactment,  the  per  cen- 
tum increase  the  annuitant  would  h.ivc  r.- 

c  c  i  ^'  p  d  1  . 

••ic)  ^nv  annuitv  increased  tinder  this  sec- 
tion .shall  "be  decreased  by  the  amfiunt  of  in- 
crease in  force  and  effect  with  respect  to  that 
annuitv  under  section  291  prior  to  the  dale 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection. 

■•,d)  The  term  'price  index'  shall  mean 
the  consumer  Pnce  Index  i  all  it^"^s--Y"'*f,t 
S'ates  citv  average,  ptibiished  monthly  by 
fhe  Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  Tlie  tenn 
■base  month'  sh.all  mean  the  month  o.  Octo- 
ber 1966  for  the  f^rst  increa.se  under  section 
291  (a.  ('21  and  thereafter  the  month  for 
which  the  price  index  showed  a  per  centum 
rise  forming  the  basts  lor  a  cost-of-hving  .m- 
nttitv  increase. 

••,ei  N'o  increase  in  annuity  provided  by 
this  section  shall  be  computed  on  any  ad- 
ditional anmiity  purchased  at  retirement  by 
voluntarv  contributions. 

•■(fl  The  monthly  installment  of  annuity 
after  adjustment  under  this  section  shall  be 
fixed  at  the  nearest  dollar,  except  that  such 
installment  shall,  after  adjustment,  reflect 
an  increase  of  at  least  $1." 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  lime,  'ft'as  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  Uble. 
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Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
H  R  18T86.  represents  a  matter  of  simple 
equity  and  Justice 

The  Congress  has  passed  leBlslatioii 
which  permits  civil  service  employees  to 
have  their  retirement  adju-sted  as  the 
cost  of  living  rises  A  relatively  few  peo- 
ple who  are  employed  by  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  do  not.  for  reason.s  that 
I  will  describe,  receive  the.se  same  bene- 
fits This  bill  wUl  correct  this  situation 
and  place  these  CIA  people  in  the  same 
p<-)sUlon  as  their  counterparts  in  the  civil 
service 

Very  simply  suted  the  situation  is 
this  Civil  service  employees  receive  a 
cnst-of-livlng  increase  in  their  retire- 
ment after  any  3  months  of  3-percent  in- 
crease ;n  the  Consumer  Price  Index  The 
few  people  in  the  CIA  that  this  bill  cov- 
ers receive  such  an  lncrea.se  only  when 
the  3-percent  Increase  extends  over  a 
period  of  a  whole  year  and  even  then  they 
do  not  get  Tt  until  April  of  the  succeeding 
year  There  Is  no  rhyme  or  reason  why 
these  people  in  the  CIA  should  not  be 
treated  in  the  same  fashion  as  civil  serv- 
ice employees  and  it  Ls  only,  in  a  sense 
through  an  Inadvertence  that  this  .situa- 
tion exists  Last  year  fo:  example,  these 
CIA  people  missed  a  cnst-of-livlng  in- 
crease by  only  two-tenths  of  I  percent 
The  bill  before  you  will  once  more 
bring  the  cost-of-living  provisions  in  the 
agency  retirement  system  bade  into 
phase  with  the  similar  provisions  of  the 
CivU  Service  Retirement  Act  and  will 
provide  the  same  increases  that  have 
been  provided  since  1965  m  the  civil 
service  system 

CIA  personnel  serve  under  two  retire- 
ment systems  About  75  percent  are  cov- 
ered by  the  civil  service  system  The  re- 
mainder are  covered  by  the  CIA  retire- 
ment system  enacted  in  1964  as  Public 
Law  88-643  At  that  time  both  systems 
contained  similar  provisions  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  of  annuities 

Public  Law  87-793.  approved  m  Oc- 
tober 1962.  established  the  first  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  formula  for  the  civil 
service  retirement  system  As  a  part  of 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  concept 
that  law  also  provided  1965  civil  service 
retirees  a  2-percent  annuity  adjust- 
ment—  1  percent  for  1966  retirees.  No 
such  adjustment  was  provided  for  per- 
sonnel covered  by  the  CIA  system. 

In  September  of  1965  the  civil  s«t\  :ce 
provision  was  changed  by  Public  Law  89- 
205  so  that  the  minimum  period  for 
measuring  percentaKC  increases  to  trig- 
ger an  adjustment  was  compressed  from 
1  calendar  year  to  3  consecutive  months 
Thus  an  actual  increase  could  occur  after 
any  3  months  of  3  percent  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  as  against  the  old 
requirement  of  an  average  3-percent  in- 
crease for  a  full  calendar  year  plus  a  '!- 
month  waiting  period  Furthermore,  the 
December  1965  increase  under  the  new 
civil  .service  formula  reflected  the  ac- 
cumulated increases  m  the  CPI  since 
1962 

The  more  re.sponsue  civil  .service  for- 
mula has  generated  a  total  of  three  in- 
creases whereas  the  formula  for  tiie  CIA 
system,  passed  m  October  1964.  has  pro- 
duced only  one  uicrease  This  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  applying  actual  increase* 


In  force  and  effect  under  each  system  to 
a  typical  retirement  case  An  employee 
who  retired  in  July  1965  under  the  civil 
service  system  with  a  $6,000  basic  an- 
nuity receives  $7,009  per  annum  at  pres- 
ent as  a  re.sult  of  automatic  annuity  ad- 
justments In  contrast,  an  employee  re- 
tiring at  the  .same  time  under  the  CIA 
system  and  with  ilie  same  basic  annuity 
IS  now  paid  $6,276  per  annum  I  .ntind 
to  in.sert  m  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
statement  charts  whicli  'graphically  illus- 


trate inequities  which  now  exist  and 
\khich   would  be  corrected  by  this  bill 

The  bill  affords  equitable  treatment  to 
CIA  retirees  by  providing  them  the  .same 
increases  already  granted  civil  service 
rt'tiiees  It  also  assures  that  future  cost- 
of-liviiik;  adjustments  under  the  CIA  rr- 
iiicment  system  are  in  consonance  with 
future  mcrea.ses  granted  under  the  pies- 
ent  civil  .service  retirement  law  That  is 
all  it  does 

Tire  chaits  referred  to  follow: 


j),Ji/  J.7.  ions 
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CMARI   1      rosr  OF  UVIHC  AOJUSIMtMS  iO  AN   ASSUMfD  »000  ANNUITY  FROM  JULY   1.   1965 


04l« 


Civil  sMkCe.  lottini  iiw 


CIA.  ei*sltn|  law 


Jul*      1 
Oo 


Kn 


Apr 


1965 
:96'j 

967 

;96' 

96« 


{120 


Annuity  tf  tttnO 
2     p«ic«nl     .nciUM    equalt 
(Pubic  liw  V  793)  J6  1?0 
i  \  patcsnl  incrMW  e()u»is  4373  co?l- 

ol-Uvin|  *(l!UllmenT  (includinf   l  i) 

p«rc«nl       PubK      Ho      89  '05), 
16  493 
)  9  pertenl  increii*  equ*!?  V353  to»l 
ul  Inini  idiuttmtnt.  16.746. 

Son*  


Annuity  o«  K  000 
Hon* 


lie 


CIA.  H  R. 


Annuity  ol  $6,000 
None 


1 9  percent  inctMM  equJii  i2i3 
cost  oliivinf  adiustmcnt  current 
innuity   M  009 


4  6    pcicent    incitm    M)ua<s    S776 
cott-ot-livint  adlustment.  K.Vi 
Son'   current  annuity.  J6 776 


Do 


I?  4  percent  ii>cce»«  equals  V744 
cosl-oliivinj  adiustmenl  '.ec 
.■SUiKD  »744 

[jistini  4  6  (ercen!  "icieJse  utisel 
see  291(c) 

3  9  Kfcenl  mciesw  equals  1263 
cost-of-tiving  artiustnieni  sec 
291<aX2),  cuirenl  annijilv    T  W? 


«*«  i-COSTOF-UVINC  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  AN  ASSUMED  J6,500  '  ANNUITY   FROM  JUlV   1    1966 

Date  Ciyil  JOTViet.  eiotinj  Uw  ClAn.sl.ngU*  CIA,  H.R. 

July      1   1966     Annuity  olJ6, 500  Jnnuity  ol  J6.500 „  Annuity  ot  J6,S00 

D«      -         i  ptfceni  increase  equals  J65(PuDI<     None     "one 

l.n       !.  1967     3  9  wcenl''4're*»/eiuaU«56  cost.  do *  ^^T(',"T)'»tl9' '"'''''''*'''     '^ 

M„           968     i^'^"^ZT,l\T^.Vi:iico^t-  None;  tufienl  annuity  »  500           ^  V*'^;?,"    ■^"Vu,„T'lm?i^ 

ol-livini   adiuilmenl     current  M-  Jfn.t    ^  '^   ' 

nuity.  J7.0«7.  ♦'•"'=^ 

'  Amount  ol  assumed  annuity  to.  1966   i  incre.sed  JWP  over  the  amount  shown  tor  1965  in  chart  1  to  reflect  probable  .  .erase 
based  on  hijlier  hull- 5  averaie  salary 

CHART  ).  -COST-Or-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS  TO  AN  ASSUMED  J7.000  '  ANNUITY  FROM  JULY  1    1967 
Oat*  Ctyil  servce.  eiatini  law  CIA   emtmi  !«*  CIA   HR 

lulv      11967     Annuity  ol  J7  UOO  Annuity  ol  $7,000 Annuity  ol  $7,0(10 

Va,  %8     3  9^rcen.,ncre.s.«,u.isJ?73cost.     None,  current  annuity.  $7.000 3  9  percent     ,rK,ea«     eq.ais     $2,3 

t;;r$v-i""""'' ""'"' ""  K2rcSrren,'':nrr;'$7  2?? 

Imounl  ot  assumed   innu.ty  'of  1967  is  incr»a»»d  $500  over  l»e  amount  sho«n  lor  1966  in  chart  2  to  reflect  i  robable  n'c-eJ  f 
Cjse'l  on  n.jher  hijh  2  average  salary 

Mr   BRAY   Mr   Speaker   will  the  t;en-  are  obvious.  The  personnel  must  be  in 

tleman  yieW  »   younger   age   group  because  of   their 

Mr    PHILBIN    I  vield  to  the  gentle-  duties  In  support  of  clandestine  opera- 
man  fitmi  Indiana    "  tlons  or  other  hazardous  duty  and  they 

Mr    BRAY    Mr    Speaker,    what    H.R.  almost   by   necessity  must  be  retired   at 
18786    will   do   has   been   well   described  an  earlier  age  than  the  mandatory  retire- 
by   the   gentleman   fifiin   Massachusetts  ment  age  of  70  provided  for  civil  service 
Mr   PHILBIN  employees. 

The  bill  IS  of  coui-se  very  sunple  indeed.  The  bill  will  not  do  one  single  thinr 

It   merely    places  a   few   people   in   CIA  other  than  bring  these  people  into  the 

who  are  engaged  In  what  Is  called  ro-  same  position  as  the  civil  service  retiree.'^ 

tatlonal  service  abroad  or  are  engaged  and  the  military  retirees. 

In  hazardous  duties    in  the  same  posi-  of  coiu'se  the  House  has  already  passt  d 

tion  as  the  regular  civil  service  people  this  legislation  In  a  more  extensive  bill 

and  our  3'-  million  mllitai-y  people  who  back  in  1966.  The  Senate  failed,  however, 

receive    cost-of-living    increases    under  jq  take  action  on  this  bill  which  con- 

e.Mstmg  law  tamed  the  legislation  we  are  considering 

The  people  who  are  involved  m  this  today  along  with  a  number  of  other  pro- 
bill  repre.sfiit  a  .^mall  percentage  of  the  ^.15,0^5 

employees    of    the    Central    Intelligence  ^^  ^^^^  le^esi  possible  words,  what  ih'.' 

Afc;ency.  They  may  retire  at  age  dO  with  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  change  the  minimum  period 

20  years  of  Ckiveniment  service.  10  years  ^^^  measuring  cost-of-living  percental 

of  which  must  be  with  the  CIA.  ^creases  from  1  calendar  year  to  3  con- 

ni  nt^vS^lsX"Lme^\hal^or^Bi  secutive  months^and  tMs  is  the  situ 

a...ius-and  other  law-enforcement  per-  a^joii   today^  -^.rpCe"who"^ar?^:: 

The   reasons   for   this  special  system  tired. 


THE    HIGHER   EDUCATION   AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1968 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
Uiii  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
Mdeiation  of  the  bill  tH.R.  15067)  to 
unend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
l')65  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  IiLsurance  Act  of  1965.  the 
Hit  her  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
and  related  acts. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

I.V    THE    COMMITTEB    Or    THE    WHOLE 

\'Cordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into\he  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  15067,  with 
Mr.  Vanik  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
t(-e  ro.se  on  yesterday,  it  had  agreed  that 
utle  I  of  the  committee  substitute  amend- 
ment endins  on  page  20.  line  21,  would 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Are  there  iiny  amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITIE     II  — .\MENDMENTS     TO     COLLEGE 
IIBR^RY     ASSISTANCE     AND     LIBRARY 
FRAINING    AND   RESEARCH   PROGRAMS 
r.^RT  A-  Cui  i-tcE  Library  Resources 

EXTENSION     OF    TEOCR.^M 

Srr  201  (a)  Tl^e  fir'^t  Keiitence  of  section 
"01  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amencted  by  Insertins;  after  'two  succeeding 
liscal  years/'  the  lollowmu;  -$25,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1970. ■•. 

(b)  The  .^-econd  .sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  .striking  out  •1969.  and  the 
succeeding  liscal  vear"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■1371.  and  ihe  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

tLIGIBIUTY    OF    HR.\NrH   INSTITVTIONS  FOR   SUP- 
PLEMENT.SL    AND    .SPECIAL    PURPOSE    GRANTS 

Sec  202.  (a)  il)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203 1  al  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
'.ernng  alter  '  insliiutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation.' the  following:  "(and  to  each  branch 
of  such  Institution  which  is  located  In  a 
community  different  from  that  in  which  Its 
j.arent    institution   is   located  1". 

(2)    The  second   .sentence   of   such  section 
i.s  aniendcd  by  inserting  ■•(or  branch)"  after 
m.stitution  ". 
lb)    Section   204ia)(2)(A)    of  such   Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  alter  -Institutions  of 
lusher    education"    the    following:     -(or    to 
branches  of  such  institutions  which  are  lo- 
cated  in   a   community   different   from   that 
m  which  the  parent  institution  is  located)". 
,c)    Section  204(a)  (2)  (BV  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  "institutions  of 
lilgher    education"    the    following:    "lor    to 
such  branches) '". 

REVISION  OF  \LAINTENANCE-OF-EFFORT  REQUIRE- 
MENT   FOR    SPECIAL    PUBPOSE    GRANTS 

SEC  203.  (a»  Section  204(b)(2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  ia  amended  by 
.nscrling  after  -June  30.  1965"  the  follow- 
ing; '.  or  during  the  two  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  hscal  year  for  which  the  grant  Is 
!  equested.  whichever  is  less". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai   shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appU- 


catlons  for  grants   payable  on   or   after   the 

date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Part  B— Library  Training  and  Research  and 

LIBRARY  School  Development 

extension  of  program 

Sec    221.    (a)    The  first  sentence  of  section 

221  of  the  Higher  Education   Act  of   1965  Is 

amended  bv  inserting  after     two  succeeding 

fiscal  vears!"  the  following:    -*n. 800.000  for 

the   fiscal    vear    ending    June   30.    1969.   and 

$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1970.". 

(b)  The  second  scntenre  of  ruch  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  19G9.  luid  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  vear"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

AMENDMENTS    TO     I  IBRARI  AN  SHIP     TBAIMNG 
PROVISIONS 

Sec  222.  The  second  sentence  of  .rection 
223(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  -to  assi.st  in  covering 
the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  lor 
such  persons,  and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(1)  to  assist  in  covering  the  cost 
of  courses  of  training  or  .study  (including 
short  term  or  regular  session  instnutesi  for 
such   persons.    (2»":   and 

(2)  by  Inserlin:;  before  ihe  ju --lod  at  the 
end  thereof  the  loUowinc:  ".  and  (3)  for 
establishing,  develo-ping.  or  expanding  pro- 
grams of  library  and  information  science  . 
Part  C— Strengthfning  C'olifc.e  and  Re- 
search Library  RESouRd's  TnRon.H  Li- 
brary uF  Congress 

t.^TENSlON     OF    PROGRAM 

Sec  231  (a)  Section  231  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and"  after  -1967." 
and  bv  inserting  after  "1968.-  the  following: 
■■$5  500  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3(1. 
1969.  and  $11,100,000  for  the  liscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  bv  striking  out  "1969.  and  the 
succeeding  fisial  year"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

CLARIFYING  AUTHORITY  TO  PURCHASE  COPIKS; 
INCREASING  AUTHORITY  TO  PREPARE  CATALOG 
AND  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS;  AUTHORIZING 
LIBRARIAN    TO    ACT    AS   ACQUISITION    AGENT 

SEC  232.  Section  231  of  the  Hipher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  as  amended  by  section  231 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (li,  by  in.sertmg  "copies 
of"  before  "all"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  2,  by  striking  out  for 
these  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
distributing  bibliographic  information  '  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -promptly  and  dis- 
tributing this  and  other  bibliographic  infor- 
mation about  library  materials",  and  by- 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  -;  and  •;  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  enabling  the  Librarian  of  Congress  to 
pav  administrative  costs  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements for  acquiring  library  materials 
published  outside  of  the  States  and  not 
readily  obtainable  outside  of  the  country  of 
origin  for  institutions  of  higher  education  or 
combinations  thereof  lor  library  purposes, 
or  for  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  re- 
search libraries 


Mr  PERKINS  (during  the  readings. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  II  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  n? 


AMENDMENT    BY    MR      STEICER    OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  Stfic.fr  of  Wi,  - 
consm;  Insert  on  p.i!?e  122  after  line  20,  a 
new  section  to  read  as   follows: 

•  Sfc  204.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19Gf> 
13  amended  dl  by  .striking  out  'and'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  (2) 
iiLserting  after  'such  institutions'  the  fol- 
lowing- •  and.  in  accord.tncp  with  cnteri.i 
prescribed  bv  regulation,  new  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  first  year  in  which  sttidenis  are  to  be 
enrolled' 

•■(b)  Tl-e  .iinendmeiu.^  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  .shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations lor  grants  under  title  II  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  fisc:il  ye;irs 
beginning  after  June  30,   1969" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  know  to  what  line  the  amend- 
ment 1;^  directed  to  on  page   122. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wlseonsln.  After  line 

20 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  After  line  20. 

Without  objection,  the  f.nKMidment 
will  be  so  modified. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoy- 
nl/es    the    gentleman    from    Wiscon.sin 

I  Mr.  Stfigf.rI.  ,     ,,     ^,     ■ 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man this  amendment  is  offered  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  a  similar  amendment  has 
been  adopted  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
fientleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wi.scoiisin.  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman.  ^  .1  ■    , 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

is  a  good  amendment.  I  certainly  .see  no 

objections  to  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 

will  the  gentleman  yield?  ,.,.,„ 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin.  I  yield  to 

the     distinguished     gentlewoman     from 

'mi-s  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  have  asked 
the  gentleman  to  yield  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  an  inquiry  as  to  the  language 
of  his  amendment. 

Would  this  do  away  with  the  accredita- 
tion requirements  that  appear  through- 
out the  bill  in  the  different  titles  and 
for  different  purposes? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wi.?con.sin.  My  an- 
swer to  the  gentlewoman  from  OreF(Dn 
would  be  that  it  would  not  do  away  witji 
the  accreditation  requirements  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  only  be  done  m 
accordance  with  criteria  prescribed  by 
the  regulations. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  it  would 
be  the  gentleman's  intention  that  the 
criteria  issued  by  a  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation would  definitely  include  a  pro- 
vision that  they  must  in  effect  meet 
other  accreditation  requirements  as  pie- 
scribcdin  the  law? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  \es.  I 
think  the  gentlewoman  is  ab.solutely  cor- 
rect If  vou  did  not  do  that,  you  would 
not  be  "keeping  faith  with  either  the 
vounp  men  or  young  women  in  this  coun- 
try or  with  the  need  to  insure  that  an 
institution  is  an  accredited  institution 
as  prescribed  by  the  law  and  regulations. 
Mrs   GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  join 
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my  chairman  in  his  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman s  amendment  »w„„w 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin  I  tnanx 
the  gentlewoman 

Mr     HALL    Mr    Chairman,    will    the 

gentleman  yield ^  ,  j  .„ 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  f lom  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL  I  wonder  if  the  gentl-^man 
could  just  tell  us  in  a  short  .summanzing 
sentence  exactly  what  his  amendment 
does  to  the  library  assistar.ce  portion  of 
this  bill  for  colleges  and  universities 

I  listened  carefully  to  the  reading  of 
the  amendment,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
what  the  ultimate  intent  is 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  This 
section  would  amend  section  202  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  relating  to  basic 
grants  to  institutions  of  hi^-her  educa- 
tion for  the  acquisition  ot  books  and 
other  library  materials  so  as  to  nia^e 
them  eliiftble  in  accordance  with  the 
criteria  prescribed  by  regulation  for  new 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  first  year  in 
which  students  are  to  '..e  enrolled 

This  amendment  would  be  etTective 
with  respect  to  appropriations  lor  ^jiants 
under  title  IL  the  library  title  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  f<.r  the  fiscal  year 
1970  and  thereafter 

Mr  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer  Essentially  what  it  means 
Is  that  a  new  institution  coming  into 
being  might  not  now  be  included  in 
Ubrary  assisUnce  The  gentleman  s 
amendment  would  make  such  assistance 

in  order  ^. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman IS  correct. 

Mr    HALL    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr   STEIGER  of  Wisconsin    The  rea- 
.son  is  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  present  guidelines  require 
that  the  institution  be  m  operation,  and 
therefore,  when  money   is  needed   more 
than  possibly  at  any  other  time  in  the 
llle  of  the  library  of  that  institution  be- 
fore it  opens,  so  that  the  library  ran  be 
available  to  the  institution,  it  is  denied 
to  them  at  the  present  time    I  certain  y 
would  hope  that  the  amendment  would 
be    accepted    so    that    new    Institutions 
can  participate  at  a  time  that  is  vital  to 
them  in  the  building  up  of  their  library. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by   the  i^entle- 
man  from  Wisconsin     Mr    Steicer  ' 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr    GROSS.   Mr    Chairman.    I   move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  uurds 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  the  report  accom- 
panying this  bill  most  unusual  and  in- 
triguing, and  for  the  reason  that  the  in- 
troductory explanation  to  each  title,  and 
even  parts  of  titles,  contains  a  foreword 
by  an  educator,  or  even  a  banker  in  at 
least  one  instance.  I  do  not  believe  dur- 
ing m.y  time  in  Congress  I  have  ever  seen 
a  report  in  which  every  title  or  parts  of 
titles  is  introduced  by  .some  pooh-bah  in 
the  field  of  education,  banking,  or  some 
other  area.  How  do  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man well  knows  that  every  banker  in  the 
Nauon  is  involved  in  connection    with 
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the  guaranteed  loan  program,  and  this 

legislation   is   far   reaching.   It   covers   a 

variety  of  .subjects. 

Mr  GROSS  Do  you  charge  space  rates 

for  the  remarks  of  those  individuals,  or 

do  they  get  their  remarks  printed  in  the 

leport  free'' 

Mr   PERKINS   I  am  .sori-y  that  that  is 

the  gentleman's  interpreutlon. 

M;     GROSS    At    any    rate,   yuu    have 
Kiven  me  a  .•suggestion   Being  on  the  For- 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  and   never  en- 
thusiastic about  the  foreign  giveaway  bill 
I  think  that  next  year  I  will  try  to  get 
in  that  report  statement.s  such  as  that 
made  oy   an    official  of   India  tlie  other 
day   who   when  appn/ed  of  the  fact  ihal 
aid   !•>   India   might  be  reduced  if  Con- 
k'less  cut  the  aid  bill.  said,  m  effect,  that 
.-navbe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
people  of  India  to  learn  to  stand  on  then- 
own  feet  '  Statements  like  that,  intro- 
ducing the  various  areas  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  ought  to  be  a  novel  and  effective 
way  of  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 

House  ,,    ., 

Mr    HA'i'S     Mr    Chairman     will    the 

gentleman  yield'' 

Mr    GROSS    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio 

Mr  HAYS  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  averv  pragm.itic  individual  I  think 
he  must  rcalue  he  would  have  little 
chance  to  ><et   that  in  the  leport 

Mr  GROSS  I  was  hoping  the  gentle- 
man would  say  that  he  would  join  me 
in  providing  an  unusual  and  unique 
committee  report  next  vear 

Mr  HAYS  Even  if  I  did.  still  we  would 
have  little  chance  of  getting   it   in   the 

report  .     ^  .. 

Mr  GROSS  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man IS  correct  At  any  rate,  it  is  worth 
exploring 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  II?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  read 

Mr  ABERNETIIY  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Seventv-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum   The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following   Members   failed  to  answer  to 

their  names: 

I  RoU  No  279 1 

Moore 

Rciriclc 

Resnick 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Snyder 

.Stephens 

W.imiJipr 


Ar«-iid.%  liardner 

Bliutoii  Hanna 

(•'.eveland  Hardy 

Cuiinlut.liain  Hawkliut 

Davm.  WIS  Hebert 

BcHh<iicU  Herlong 

E\inH.  renn  HoUaiid 


Kraser 

CialiftrtL.iKiS 


K.irslen 
Kirwan 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Six-aker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  V.\NiK,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H  R.  15067.  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quonim.  he  liad  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  407  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
.sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CK .  k  proceeded  to  read  title  III. 

Mr.  PERKINS    Mr.  Chairman.  I  a«k 


unanimous  consent  that  Utle  III  be  con- 
sidered a5  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  anv  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  ob)ection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  III? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 
Hie  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

TITLE  IV      STt-DENT   ASSISTANCE 

Part   a-   AMtNUMtNTS   ro  Edvcational 

OPPOB-riNrrv    Grant   Procpam 

lOINSU.N    OF    tDVCATIoNAU    t.J'PORTVNnY 
GRANT    PROORAM 

Srr  401  Section  401  ibi  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of   1965  is  amended 

,11  bv  striking  cut  two  bucceedmg  Ii-*c;.l 
years-  in  the  lUst  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu    thereof      four   succeeding   ftscal    years   . 

■""'^,  bv  striking  out  -1969.  and  f<T  the 
.,.ree<lu.g  tl.scal  year"  In  the  second  sen- 
■ence  .tnd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  19,1. 
and  for  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years 

-.MVlMfM  AMOfNT  or  EDVCATIONAI.  OPPOH- 
n  NFTY  GRANT.  TREATMENT  OF  WORK-vTVI.V 
ASSISTANCE     FOB     MATCHING     PVRPOSES 

SEC  402  Effective  July  i.  1968.  the  hrfl 
sentence  of  section  402  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
non  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
all  that  [ollow!  which  amount'  ..nd  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  the  following;  shal 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $1,000  or  one-haU  ,.f 
,he  st.m  of  the  amount  of  student  nnanci.il 
,>ld  ,  including  assistance  under  this  title.  ,.nd 
ncludmg  compensation  paid  under  .i 
work-study  program  aselsted  under  part  C 
o!  this  title)  provided  such  student  by  !.ti.  h 
institution  and  any  assistance  provided  such 
smdent  under  any  scholarship  program  es- 
tablished by  a  State  or  a  private  Institution 
or  organization,  as  deurmlned  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

f  LIMINATION  OF  STATE  AIXOTMENT  FORMILA 

.SEC  403   Effecuve  for  fiscal  years  ending  -n 

o--  iilter  June  30.  1970— 

■,1»    section  406  of  the  Higher  Education 

Act  of  1965  13  repealed.  j   ^  ,„ 

,2)    section  405  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 

read  as   follows; 

ALLOTMENT  OF  FVNDS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  405  The  C-ommlssloner  shall  allot 
:unds  itppropruiied  to  carry  out  this  part  to 
nsiituiions  of  higher  educaUon  with  v^hich 
ne  has  an  agreement  under  section  407  m 
.vccordance    with    section    463    of    this    Act. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec  404  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970.  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
.oiiended  by  inserwng  after  secuon  4o5  the 
following  new  section; 

■  EXPENSES  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  406  An  InsUtutlon  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall 
be  entitled  payment  for  adminlsuative  ex- 
penses, m  accordance  with  secUon  464  of 
this   Act   " 


REVISION  Of  maintenance  OF  EFFORT 
PROVISION 

■SKt  405  Effective  for  fiscal  ye^u-s  ending 
on  or  alter  June  30,  1970,  section  407iaM4l 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■  i4)  provide  that  the  Institution  will 
meet  the  requirement*  of  secUon  466  of 
this  Act  (relaUng  to  maintenance  of 
effort! ;". 

AUTHORITY    FOR    INSTITUTION    TO    TUANSFHl 
FUNDS  TO  WORK-STUDY  PROORAM 

SEC  406  SecUon  407  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion  Act  of   1966   is  amended  by  adding  -ii 


the    end    thereof    the    following    new    sub- 

''^,\'°"  An  institution  which  has  In  effect 
an  agreement  to  carry  out  a  work-study 
program  under  secUon  443  of  this  Act  may 
u.se  to  carrv  out  such  work-study  program 
,nv  of  the  funds  paid  to  It  from  sums  ap- 
nropnat^d  under  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
uo.  401(b)  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  y^ar 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the  f ucceed  ng 
iiscal  years  The  requirement  In  section 
444(a)(6)  of  such  Act  shall  apply  to  ariy 
funds  used  under  the  authority  of  this  sub- 
section for  such  purpose  ■■ 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION  OF  TALENT 
SEARCH  AND  UPWARD  BOUND  PROGRAMS. 
SPECIAL  SERVICES  TO  DISADVANTAGED  STU- 
DENTS   IN     INSTITUTIONS    OF     HIGHER    EDUCA- 

SEC  407  (a)  SecUon  408  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


■IDENTIFYING  QUALIFIED  LOW-INCOME  STU- 
DENTS PREPARING  THEM  FOR  POST-SECON- 
DARY education:  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  SUCH 
STUDENTS  IN  INSTITUTIONS  ON  HIGHER  EDt  - 
CATION 

•SEC    408    (a)    TO  assist  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  this  part  ^^e  Commissioner  is 

authorized  (without  "8^^^/°  ^^^"'°"  '^to 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  5)),  to 
m-vke  grants  to.  or  contracts  with  Institutions 
rhig^er  education  for  the  purposes  of  plan- 
nng  developing,  or  carrying  o"^  °ne  or  more 
of  the  programs  described  In  subsection  (bK 
For  such  ^.rposes.  the  Commissioner  also  is 
authorized    .without  regard  to  such  section 

'''"!lrto  make  grants  to  or  enter  into  con- 
tricus  with  public  and  private  nonproht 
Veencles  and  organizations,  including  pro- 
fessional and  scholarly  associations,  and 

,2?  to  enter  mto  contracts  with  any  pri- 
vate  agency   or  organization, 
when  such  grants  or  contracts  will  make  an 
^speclallv  sllnmcant  contribution  to  attiun- 
ing  the  objectives  of  this  section. 

,b     The  programs  referred  to  in  subsec- 

tioii  I  a  I  are — 

■(  li  programs  designed  to — 

•  A)  identifv  quahfled  youths  of  excep- 
tional financial  need  and  ''"courage  them  to 
complete  secondary  schoo  ""^  ,""'*"*'*''^ 
nost-secondarv  educational  training. 
■^bT  publicize  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid,  including  aid  furnished  under 

'""•MC ''encourage  secondary-school  or  college 
dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter 
educational  programs,  including  post-sec- 
ondary-school  programs; 

•■,2  programs  (A)  which  are  designed  to 
generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for 
Success  in  education  beyond  high  school  and 
'b)  in  which  enrollees  from  low-Income 
backgrounds  and  inadequate  secondary- 
school  preparation  participate  on  a  substan- 
tuX  full-time  basis  durmg  all  or  part  of  the 

^"■^fsrpr^grams  of  remedial  and  other  spe- 
cial services  for  students  with  academic  po- 
tential Who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  en 
rollment  at  the  institution  which  !«  the  bene- 
rciarv  of  the  grant  or  contract,  and  who,  by 
eton  of  deprived  educaUonal^  cultura^or 
economic  background,  ^re  In  need  of  such 
services  to  assist  them  to  Initiate,  continue, 
or  resume  their  higher  education 

■ic)(l)   Programs  under  paragraph  (2)  oi 
subsecuon    ,b)    must   Include   ^"angements 
to   assure   cooperation   among   one   or   more 
nstiUitlons  of  higher  education  and  one  or 
'n"re  secondary  schools.  Such  P'Of  ^^ -^f, 
include  necessary  health  services.  Enrollees 
n  such  programs  may  not  receive  stipends 
\n  excess  Of  $30  per  month.  The  cost  of  carry- 
me.  out  any  such  program  may  not  exceed 
^UO  per  enrollee  per  month.  Federal  finan- 
cial a'ssistance  by  way  °*„gf  "L\?  exceS^of 
for  such  a  program  may  not  be  in  excess  oi 


80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
such  program.  Such  programs  shall  be  car- 
ried on  within  the  States. 

•■(2)  Programs  carried  on  under  paragraph 
,3)    of  subsecuon    (b)    may   provide,   among 

°^':Arcrnseli;rg.  tutonal.  or  other  educa- 
tional services,  including  special  summer 
programs,  to  remedy  such  students  academic 

'^*"" ("b")" career  guidance,  placement,  or  other 
student  personnel  services  to  encourage  or 
facilitate  such  students'  continuance,  or  re- 
entrance  in  higher  education  programs,  or 

•■(C)  identification,  encouragement,  anu 
counseling  of  any  such  students  ^''th  a  v'ew 
to  their  undertaking  a  program  of  graduate 
or  nrofessional  education 

•■,d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  f  ction  S41.680  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969;  -md 
$56,680,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J"ne  30. 
1970  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sectioii  only 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorlze  by  law."  _., 

(b)  section  222ia)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  IS  .mended  by  str.kng 
out  paragraph  (5).  and  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  .6).  ,7) ,  and  (8.  (and  references 
thereto)   as  paragraphs   .5,.   <6'.  and     7K 

(c)  (1)  The  amendments  made  b\  this  sec 
tion  shall  apply  with  re.spect  to  "«cal  Vears 
ending  after  June  30.   1908.  except  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opporm- 
nlty  may  carry  out   contracts,   entered   into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
which    provide    assistance    lor    an    Lpward 
Bound  program.  After  the  date  "' enactnient 
of  this  Act    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic opportunity  may  not  ent«r  into  any 
contract  to  carry  out  a  program  comparable 
to  any  program  carried  out  ""^er  section  408 
,b)  (2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

(2)  Anv  sums  which  are  appropriated  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  lor  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  Upward  Bound  pro- 
grams, or  which  are  allocated  for  such  pur- 
pose from  any  appropriation  made  Pri°r  to 
such  date,  shall  be  available  (to  the  extent 
not  obligated  on  the  date  of  enactment  o 
this  Act  to  carry  out  contracts  described  in 
oaraeraoh  (1)  to  the  Commissioner  for 
carrying  out  section  408  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "Upward  Bound  program'  means  a  pro- 
gram carried  out  under  section  222(a)  (5)  of 
?he  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (as 
so  designated  prior  to  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (b,  of  this  section)  or  a  com- 
parable program  carried  out  under  section 
221  of  such  Act 


PART    B— AMENDMENTS    TO     INSURED     STUDENT 

Loan  Program 

EXTENSION  of  AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO  RE- 
DUCE STUDENT  INTEREST  COSTS:  ELIMINATION 
OF  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  SUCH  PAYMENTS  DUR- 
ING   REPAYMENT    PERIOD 

SEC.  411.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4'28 
,a)  Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
Amended  by  striking  out  ■•1968'  and  inserting 
f^lieu  thereof  "1970".  and  by  striking  out 
•■1972"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     19.4 

,b)(l)(A)  The  portion  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  428(  a)  ( 1 )  which  follows  sub- 
paragraph (C)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"  over  the  period  of  the  loan.'  . 

'  (Bl  The  first  sentence  of  section  428(a)  1 2) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ".  and 
3  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  principal 
am'Lunt  Of  the  loan  (excluding  interest  which 
h^  been  added  to  principal)    therea  ter  . 

(21  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  loans  made  on  or  after 
he  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
)^f  this  Act  except  that  such  amendments 
sLu  nc^  app^y  so  as  to  require  violation 
of  any  com^tment  for  insurance  made  to 


„   „u„tiiiP  lender    or  of  any  line  of  credit 
'^ramef  ^  a'st'rjent,  prior  to  -ch  sixtieth 

-^rtr^c\^.".2T(i.^^or?rH^^^ 

ESe^l^ire^rrSJehe^v 

nslirance  coverage  P-^^Z^''"T^:'Uf. 
of  such  Act  shall  be  issued  or  shall  be  enec 

ive  on  or  after  such  sixtieth  ^ay  with  re- 
snect  to  loans  made  prior  to  such  sixtieth 
dav  without  regard  to  such  amendments 

EXTENSION    OF    FEDERAL    LOAN     INSURANCL 
I'ROllRAM 

srr  412  Subsection  (a)  '■!  .section  424 
.,f  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
.  mended  1  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking 
;  ,  •  nd''  after  '  1967,"  and  by  inserting  alter 
'june  0,  1968"  the  following;  ■,  and  each 
ol  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  •  •■'^d  ^^;. 
in  the  second  sentence  by  striking  out  19.- 
and  in.serting  In  lieu  thereof    19.4   . 

,,„,„M.   .It  ARANTY    OF   "V  n.NTl  O.  S^  N  -    lU  O 
VNDER      NON-FEDERAL     PBOOaAM 

^  ,,    ,„,   section  421. a,   of  thcHigh-r 

Kdur^i.ion'  .\cl  of  1965  is  amended  by  striK- 
nfg  out  'and"  before  •oK".  and  by  Inserti.iB 
Se  the  pcruKl  at  the  end  of  thiu  subsec- 
tion the  lollowmg;  '  .  and  .4i  to  f '^""^^t 
\  portion  ol  each  Man  insured  under  a  pro- 
^r^m  ol  -1  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  in- 
futtUMn^or   organization    Which    lueet.    the 

-^^7%c;\l:;il2rol^suc^'Acr,l\:n^ndedby 
addmei'ltLr   subsection    .b,    the    following 

"""c)"(T,''The  commissioner  may  enter  mto 
,  B  I  irantv  agreement  with  any  State  or  any 
no'  profit  private  institution  or  organization 
wnh  which  he  has  an  agreement  pursuant  to 
oteection    (b).   whereby   the   Commissioner 
sha  1  undertake  to  reimburse  u.  u"d"^uch 
terms   and  conditions  as   he   may  establish^ 
IJTn  amount  equal  to  80  i>er  centum  of  the 
nmmint  expended   bv   it  in   discharge  of   its 
,"uranc:Xugation.-  incurred  under  it.  l^an 
insurance    program,    with  ,--esPCCt    tx.    '°^^! 
I  resulting  from   the  default,  death,  or  per 
mane        and   total   disability  of   the  student 
b^^wen  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  pn.  - 
ritril    (Other    than    interest   added    to   prin 
c         .    o     anv   insured   loan  with  respect  w 
'vmch  a  portion  of  the  interest   <A)    is  pay- 
ble  bv  the  commissioner  under  subsection 
t^      or     B)    would   be   payable   under   such 
.subsection   but  for  the  adjusted  family  in- 
come of  the  borrower. 

••i2)    The  guaranty  agreement— 
••A,    shall  set   forth   such   administrative 
and  filcafprocedures  as  may  be  necessaxy  «> 
protect  the  Uni^d  States  ^^jn  the  risk^of 

rP'and  ^ffic'^nt  "admUUstration    of    the 
foaTinsurance  program,  and  to  assure  that 
due  diligence  will  be  exercised  m  the  «>nec 
tion  of  loans  insured  under  the  program 

^B,  shall  provide  for  making  stich  re- 
ports m  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  commissioner  may  reason- 
abK  requir;  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
?Sis  subsection,  and  for  »^eeplng  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 

commissioner  may  find  ^^f^^'\'°'^Z. 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re 

''°Tci  -hall  set  forth  adequate  assurance 
tha  w-im  respect  to  so  much  "f  any  loan^ 
ii^sured  under  the  loan  insurance  program 
^mav  be  guaranteed  by  the  Commissioner 
^urTt^^ant  to  this  subsecuon,  the  tmder  as- 
mg  Ol  the  Commissioner  under  .he  guar 
antv  aereement  is  acceptable  m  ^^'l'  fftis- 
?"cuon^^{  State  law  or  regulation  requir.ng 
the  maintenance  of  a  reserve; 

■  ,D,  shall  provide  that  80  per  centtuii  of 
such  louounts  as  may  he  made  as  Pr^^ents 
ot  unncipal  on  loans  m  default  and  witn 
resp^?  to  which  tue  Commissioner  has  made 
parents    under    the    guaranty    agreement. 
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shAll  be  paid  over  to  the  Cf.mintssJoner  for 
depoalt  In  the  inaiirance  luiid  established  by 
section  431.  but  shall  not  otherwise  provide 
f(ir  BubrogaUon  of  tbe  United  State*  to  the 
rtghu  of  my  Inaurance  beneficiary,   .ind 

iB)     may    Include   su-h    other    provisions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  purposes 

Ot    this  ptLTt. 

•■(3  I  To  the  extent  provided  m  regulations 
of  the  Commlaeloner.  a  guaranty  agreement 
\inder  thU  subsection  may  contain  prcvi8li>n8 
which  permit  such  furbearance  for  the  bene- 
fit "t  the  student  borrower  as  ni^y  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  parties  to  an  injured  !<jan  and 
approved  by  the  Insurer  NothlnEr  In  this 
-.ubsectlon  shall  be  construed  to  req\ilre 
collection  of  the  amount  of  any  loan  by  the 
insurance  beneficiary  or  its  insurer  from  the 
estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or  from  a 
borrower  found  by  the  Insurance  beneficiary 
or  Its  insurer  to  have  bt-come  permanently 
and  totally  disabled 

••(4 1    For    purposes   of   this   subsection — 
'•lAi   the  terms   insurance  beneficiary'  and 
'detauif  shall  have  the  meanings  is.--.t"«l  to 
them  by  section  430' ei.  and 

"(Bi  permanent  and  total  disability  'hall 
b«^  determined  m  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner. 

••(5)  In  the  case  of  any  g'iaranty  agree- 
ment entered  into  prior  to  September  1,  1969. 
with  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  institution 
or  organization  with  which  the  Commis- 
sioner has  m  effec:  on  that  date  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  subsecrlijn  ib)  of  this 
secuon.  or  section  9  b.  of  the  National  Voca- 
Uonal  Student  Loan  Instirance  Act  of  1965. 
made  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsecUon.  the  Commissioner  may,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  thi.s  subsection, 
undertake  to  guarantee  loans  described  In 
paragraph  i  1  i  which  are  insured  by  such 
State,  institution,  or  organization  and  are 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
g^uaranty  Jigreement,  but  on:y  with  respect 
to  defaults  occurring  after  the  execution  of 
such  guaranty  a*freement  or.  if  lat*r,  after 
Its  effective  date  " 

to  Section  431  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(A)  bv  Inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subeectlon  (Ai  -.  or  In  connection  with  pay- 
ments under  a  guaranty  apreement  under 
section  428"  c"  after  -insured  by  hini  under 
this  part';  iB'  by  Insertmt;  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subeec'lon  >  s  '  ■,  or  m  connection 
with  such  guaranty  agreements."  after  'In- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part": 
and  (Ci  by  inserting  In  the  fir^t  sentence  of 
subeectlon  (  b  1  '.  or  In  connection  with  any 
guaranty  agreement  made  under  section  428 
(d"  after  "Insured  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part" 

Id)  Section  432.ai.5l  of  such  Act  U 
amended  bv  Inserting  or  any  gMartnty 
agreement  under  section  428.0'  after  "such 
insurance". 

reUER.U.    ADV.4NCE.S   TO    RESERVE   FT- N 03   OF    NON- 
rtDEBAL   STVUE-Sr    LO.tN    INSIH.^NCE   PROCB.\Ma 

SEC  414  .ai  Section  421.  bi  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  19<>6  i£  aniended  by  .■.iriHing 
out  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  .2i,  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  of  that  su^6ect;  >n  and  insert- 
ing in  '.leu  thereof  .  and  ;  and  by  adding 
thereafter    the   following   new   paragraph: 

"i4i  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  $10.000  000  for  malting  ad- 
Nances  under  section  422  during  the  two- 
flical-vear  period  ending  June  30.  1970.  fur 
tne  reserve  funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  prl- 
val*  student  loan  Insurance  programs  " 
I  hi  Section  422(ai  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 
(II  by  striking  out  "clause  i3i"  In  the 
first  ."ientence  of  paragraph  i  1 1  and  Insert- 
in?  In  lieu  thereof  clauses  (3i  and  i4)  ". 
,  nd  by  striking  out  "of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing J-ane  30  19fl«.  June  30.  1967  or  June  30, 
1968. ■•  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal 
year"  In  the  second  sentence  of  such  piwa- 
graph,  and 


i2.  bv  redeslKuatirK  parafciraph  i2)  as 
paragraph  .  Ji  and  inserting  after  p«ragr;iph 
111   the  follnwtng  new  pwirHgraph 

"(21  No  advance  shall  be  made  after  June 
30.  1968.  unless  m.itched  by  <ui  equal  amount 
from  non-Fedt-ral  ^mrces  Such  equal 
amount  may  include  the  unencumbered  non- 
F»deral  p.>rtion  of  a  reserve  fund  As  used 
In  the  preceding  sentence  the  term  unen- 
cumbered non-Fedpr.il  portion'  means  the 
amount  (determined  .ts  of  the  lime  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  maklne  of  the  advancel 
of  the  reserve  find  less  the  greater  of  lAi 
tl.e  sum  of  111  adv-.nces  made  under  this 
poction  prior  U)  July  1  1968.  (HI  an  amount 
equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  advances  made 
under  this  seinlon  after  June  30,  I96fl  and 
before  the  adMincc  for  purposes  of  which 
the  determination  is  made,  .ind  .  Ill  i  the  pro- 
ceeds of  earnings  on  ad.anccs  made  under 
una  section,  or  iB)  any  amount  which  is 
required  to  be  maintained  In  sunch  fund 
pursuant  to  State  law  or  restilatlun.  or  bv 
asreement  wrn  lenders,  as  a  reserve  against 
the   insurance   .if   outstanding   loans,  ' 

I  c »  Section  4221  b )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ".li'  after  "(b)".  by  inserting 
prior  to  Julv  1  1968"  before  "pursuant  to 
sub.secUon  la.  '  where  It  appears  in  the  first 
and  third  sentence,  bv  dcleUng  the  last  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  bubsenion  the  following  new 
paragraphs 

"i2i  The  total  of  the  advances  from  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  .4) 
of  section  4211  bi(  A)  to  nonprofit  private 
insutiiticns  and  organizations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  in  any  State  and  i  B>  to  such 
State  may  not  exceed  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  rauo  to  such  sums  .is  the  popula- 
tion of  such  S»ate  aged  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two,  inclusive,  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States  aged  elghu-en  to  twenty-two.  in- 
clusive, but  such  advances  mav  otherwise 
be  m  such  amounts  ,is  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  best  .ichieve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  made  The  amount  available, 
however.  lor  advances  to  any  State  shall  not 
be  less  than  *20,000,  and  any  addluonal 
funds  needed  to  meet  this  requirement  shall 
be  derived  bv  proportionately  reducing  .  but 
not  below  »20ii()0i  the  amount  available  for 
.idv.inces  to  eiich  .^f  the  remaining  States 

i  ji  FV::r  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  population  aged  (Eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him  " 

INCRE.*S«    or     MAXIMVM     INTEREST    RATB    UNDER 
3TVOENT     LOAN     INSURANCE    PROGRAMS 

Sec  415.  (a)  Section  427(  bi  of  the  Higher 
Educauon  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "6  per  centum"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
of  the  loan." 

,bi  Secuon  428ibt.l>iE»  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  6  per  centum  ■  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    7  per  centum  ". 

.ci  Secuon  428  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection 

■id)  No  provision  of  any  law  of  the  United 
S'ates  (Other  than  this  part)  or  of  any  State 
.other  than  a  statute  establishing  a  State 
student  loan  insurance  program.,  which 
limits  the  rate  or  amount  of  Interest  pay- 
able on  loans  shall  apply  to  a  loan — 

••(1»  which  bears  interest  i  exclusive  of 
any  premium  for  insurance)  on  the  unpaid 
princlpaJ  balance  at  a  rate  not  In  excess 
of  7  per  centum  per  annum,  and 

■  ,2i  which  is  Insured  (A)  by  the  United 
suites  under  this  part,  or  (B)  by  a  State  or 
nonprofit  private  Institution  or  organiza- 
tion under  a  program  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment made  pursuant  to  subsection  i.b;  of 
this  section." 


MrncER    or     national    vocational    sti'devt 

^O^N  1NS)-RANIE  ACT  or  I9B5  WITH  STI'OrNT 
LOAN  1.NSIIR-\NC«  PROCBAM  OF  HIGHER 
EDtCATlON    .ACT    or     1965 

Sec  41  B  (a)  Section  435  of  the  HJgher 
Eflucatlnn  Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

I  n  by  redesignating  subsections  (n),'(b), 
(c)  (d».  (e).  and  (f)  as  (b).  (d).  (c),  (f), 
I  g  1    and  I  b  1    respectively: 

.21  bv  Inserting  bef(>re  subsection  ib>  a.s 
;o  redesignated  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion- 

■la)  Tlie  term  ellslble  Institution"  m^.ns 
111  M\  institution  of  higher  education.  (2) 
a  vocational  fchool.  or  (3)  with  respect  to 
students  who  are  nationals  .f  the  United 
Stales,  an  instltulun  ouuside  the  Stales 
which  Is  comparable  to  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  or  to  a  '.oc:it!onal  schCKJl 
and  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner for   purposes  of   this   part  "; 

I  31  by  striking  out  in  subsection  ib)  as  so 
redesignated  -'t'liglble  InslltulUjn"  and  in- 
'enlng  in  lieu  thereof  "institution  of  higher 
education",  by  striking  out  In  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  "any  Institution 
outside  the  Slates  which  is  comparable  to 
an  institution  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence  and  which  has  been  approved  bv 
•he  Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  also  includes":  and 

(4 1  by  inserting  after  subsection  lb)  the 
text  of  subsection  lai  of  section  17  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of   1965  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "la)"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "(ci  ". 

iBl  Strike  out  'ellplble  institution"  and 
lixsert   in   lieu   thereof   "vocational  school". 

(C)  Strike  out  "Act"  in  clatise  i4)(C)  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "part". 

(bill)  SecUon  425ial  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  sinking  out  "ill"  after  "Sec 
425.  la)  "  and  bv  sinking  out  paragraph  (2) 

(21  Section  427(a)  |2|  i  Ct  ll  I  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "InsUtutlon  ol 
higher  educauon  or  at  a  compkarable  inslt- 
lutlon  outside  the  States  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner"  and  Inserung 
In    iieu   thereof     eligible   institution". 

(3i  secuon  428(a)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

(4 1  SecUon  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "10  [>er  centum"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '15  per  centum  ". 

(5)  Section  436(ai  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  title  and  the  NatlonaJ  Vo- 
cational Student  botin  Insurance  Act  of  19ti5  " 
and  InserUng  in  '.leu  thereof  "part". 

(Oil)  The  National  Vooatlonal  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of   1965  Is  repealed. 

(2)  All  assets  and  IlablllUee  ol  the  voca- 
tional student  loan  insurance  fund  efeUtb- 
lished  by  secuon  13  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 
matured  or  contingent,  shall  lie  tran.-ferred 
to.  and  become  asse"-£  and  liabilities  of,  the 
student  loan  insurance  fund  eeuabllshed  by 
section  431  of  the  Higher  Educauon  Act  of 
1965.  Payments  In  connection  with  defaults 
of  loans  made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  ..nd 
Insured  by  the  Comnussloner  i  under  the  au- 
thority of  subsections  (d)(3)  or  (d)(4)  of 
this  section  I  under  the  NaUonal  Vocational 
Student  Loun  Insurance  Act  of  1965  .'h.ai  be 
pJd  out  of  the  fund  efctabllshed  by  .^uch 
section  431 

I  d  I  1  1 1  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
( 2  . .  (31.  and  I  4  I  : 

(.A I  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)  shall  apply  to  kxms 
m.ide  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  of  en.ictment  of  this  Act;  and  the  ter- 
minal date  applicable  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  secuon  5(a)  and  under  section  9 
(aM4)  of  the  National  VocaUonal  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  shall.  Instead  of  June  30, 
1968.  be  deemed  to  be  (1)  the  day  Immedi- 
ately preceding  such  sixtieth  day,  or  (U) 
with  respect  to  any  particular  Stale  or  non- 
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profit  private  agency  to  vi^hlch  paragraph 
JS)  relate*,  the  last  day  of  the  period  re- 
Qtiired  for  modification  or  termination  of, 
or  refu.sal  to  extend,  the  Commissioners 
agreements  with  such  agency. 

(Bi  In  computing  the  maximum  amounts 
which  mav  be  borrowed  by  a  student  who 
obtains  an  Insured  loan  on  or  after  such 
sixtieth  dav.  and  the  minimum  amounts  of 
rcpavment' allowable  with  respect  to  sums 
borrowed  bv  such  n  student,  there  shall  be 
included  all  loans,  whenever  made  (1)  insured 
bv  the  Commissioner,  or  a  State,  institution, 
or  orcanl/atlon  with  which  the  Commissioner 
has  an  agreement  under  section  4281b)  of 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  An 
of  1965  or  .section  <.(b)  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
or  (11)  made  bv  a  State  under  section  428 
(R)  (2)  (B)  of  suchpart  or  section  9(a)  (2)  (B) 
of  such  Act.  or  by  the  Commissioner  under 
section  10  of  .such  Act. 

1 2 1  Clause  ( 1 1  i  attendance  at  eligible  In- 
stluitlonl  of  section  427(a)(2)(C)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  shall  apply  to 
loans  made  bv  the  Commissioner  and.  with 
the  consent  of  the  lender,  loans  insured  by 
the  Commissioner,  to  stud»«ts  for  study  at 
vocational  schools,  which  are  outstanding 
on  the  .sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  but  onlv  with  respect  to  periods  of 
attendance  occurring  on  or  af^er  such  sixtieth 
dav. 


tiona 
and  in  f 
this  .'^ct 
such  agr? 


(31    rhls  section   (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)    shall  not  apply  so  as 
to  require  violation  of  any  commitment  for 
insurance  made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of 
any  line  of  credit  granted  to  a  student    prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  enactment  of  this 
\ct    under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or    the    National    Vocational    Student    Loan 
Insurance   Act   of    1965.  or.  except  with   the 
consent    of    the    State    or    nonprofit    private 
.gencv   concerned,   impair   the   obligation   of 
■.nv    agreement    made    pursuant    to    section 
4281  b)   of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or  section  9(b)    of  the  National  Vocational 
Student   Loan   Insurance   Act   of    1965.    "The 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  undertake 
to  obtain  necessary  modifications  of  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  him  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 428i>»n   of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  deletion  9(b)  of  the  National  Voca- 
nt  Loan  Insurance  Act  of   1965 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
as  to  conform  the  provisions  of 
.-ucn  agrenxients  to  the  requirements  of  such 
.section  428(b)  ll).  If.  however,  such  modin- 
catlons  cannot  be  obtained  because  a  party  to 
such  an  agreement  is  subject   to  a  statute 
of  a  State  that  prevents  such  party  from  com- 
plying with  the  terms  of  such  modification. 
The  Commissioner  shall  not.  before  the  fourth 
month  after  the  adjournment  of  such  State  s 
first    regular    legislative    session    which    ad- 
lourns  more  than  sixty  days  after  enactment 
of  this  Act.  exercise  his  authority  to  termi- 
nate, or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such  agreement. 
1 4)    A  certificate  of  insurance  or  of  com- 
prehensive  insurance   coverage   pursuant   to 
secuon   U   of   the  National  Vocational   Stu- 
dent   Loan    Insurance    Act   of    1965    may   be 
issued    or    made    effective    on    or    after    the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  AC  With  respect  to  loans  made  prior  to 
such    sixueth    day    without    regard    to    any 
amendment  or  repeal  made  by  this  secUon. 

AUTHORIZING  DEFERMENT  OF  REPAYMENT  OF 
NONFtUCRALLY  INSURED  LOANS  DURING  MILI- 
TARY OH  PEACE  CORPS  SERVICE.  OR  ATTENDANCE 
AT  ELIGIBLE  INSTITUTION;  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
OF  INTEREST  ACCRUING  DURING  SUCH  AITEND- 
^NCE  OR  service;  elimination  OF  DEFER- 
MENT FOR  VISTA  SERVICE  UNDER  FEDERAL 
INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

SEC  417  (aid)  Section  428  Of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  las  amended  by  this 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section  the  following  new  subsecUon: 
■lei  The  commissioner  shall  encourage 
the  inclusion,  in  any  State  student  loan  pro- 


gram or  any  State  or  nonprofit  private  stu- 
dent  loan   insurance    program    meeting   the 
requirements    of    subsection     (a)(1)(B)     or 
(a)(1)(C)     of  provisions  authorizing  or  re- 
auirlng   that   in   the   case   of   student   loans 
covered    by   such    program    periodic    install- 
ments of  principal  need  not  be  iiaid.  but  in- 
terest shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any 
period    in    during    which    the    borrower    is 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study   .at  an 
eligible  institution.  (2)  not  in  excess  of  three 
vears  during  which  the  borrower  is  i.  mem- 
her  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
or    (3)    not  in  excess  of   three  years   during 
which  the  borrower  is  m  service  as  a  volun- 
teer under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  In  the  case  ol 
any  such  State  or  nonprofit  private  program 
containing  such  a  provision  any  such  period 
shall  be  excluded  in  determining  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  i  b  l  ( 1 )  ( C  i  ( li  i  ■  f'rj'^ 
maximum  period  for  repayment  specified  in 
subsection   (b)(lHD).' 

(2)(A)  Section  428(b)  ( 1  H  C  i  (in  of  thi^ 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "(li)"'  the  following:  ■'ex- 
cept as  provided   in  subsection    lei    of    this 

section.".  ^         ,     ,„,   ,„ 

(B)  section  428(bl(niD,  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (C)"  the  followms:  of  ^bis  para- 
graph and  except  as  provided  .;y  subsection 
ic)   of  this  section". 

lb)  The  first  sentence  of  lection  4_B'aM~) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
■■•  but  such  portion"  the  following:  ".  or 
which  accrues  during  a  period  m  which  prin- 
cipal need  not  be  paid  i  whether  or  not  such 
principal  is  in  fact  paid)  by  reason  of  a  pro- 
vision described  in  subsection  le)  of  this 
section  or  in  section  427  (  a )  i  2  l  ( C ) '  . 

Id  Secuon  427(a)  ( 2  mC)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or"  before  "(iiii  . 
and  bv  striking  out  "or  liv)  not  in  excess  of 
three  vears  during  which  the  borrower  is  in 
service  as  a  volunteer  under  title  VIII  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964." 

(d)   Deferment  of  repayment  ol  principal. 
as  provided  in  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section  (a)    of  this  secUon.  may  be  author- 
ized (but  not  required)  with  respect  to  loans 
meeting   the   requirements   of   subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  section  428(a)  1 1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  which  are  outstanding 
on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  but  only  with  respect  to 
periods   of    attendance    or    service    occurring 
on  or  after  such  slxUeth  day.   The   amena- 
ments  made  bv  subsection  .b)   shall  isecome 
effective  on  the  sixtieth  day   after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amendments 
made    by    subsection    (O     shall    apply    with 
respect  to  loans  made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
except  that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply 
so   as   to   require   violation   of   any   commit- 
ment   for    insurance    made    to    an    eligible 
lender,  or  of   any   line   of  credit  granted   to 
a  student,  prior  to  such  Eixtieth  day. 
participation  by  pension  funds  and  federal 
savings  and  loan  associations 
Sec   418    (a)   Section  435(g)   of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  415  of  this  Act)    is  amended  hj  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  or  a  pension  lund  approved 
bv  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose 

"ibi  The  third  paragraph  of  section  oici 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "expenses  of  college 
or  universitv  education"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "expenses  of  college,  university, 
or  v(x:atlonal  education". 

ACCESS    TO    FEDERAL    LOAN    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

SEC  419  (a)  Section  423  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  ol  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The"  after  "Sec.  423."  and  ihserjing 
in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

•■(b)   The  Commissioner  may  issue  cerUh- 


cates   of   Insurance   under  section   429  to   a 
lender  in  a  State —  

•■11)  for  insurance  (.f  a  loan  made  to  a 
student  borrower  who  does  not,  by  reason  of 
his  residence,  have  access  to  loan  insurance 
under  the  loan  insurance  program  of  sue 
State  .or  under  any  private  nonprofit  loan 
insur..nce  program  which  has  received  an 
(.dvance  -ander  section  422  for  the  beneht  of 
students  in  such  State  1.  or 

-,21  lor  insurance  ol  all  of  the  loans  made 
to  student  borrowers  by  a  lender  who  s«t'shes 
the  Commissioner  that,  by  reason  of  the 
residence  ol  such  borrowers,  he  ^''H  "°^  .•■;j 
..ccess  to  any  sWigle  State  or  nonpioft  !  riv.te 
loan  insurance  program  which  ^il  "f[^ 
.ubstantiallv  all  of  the  loans  he  intends  to 
make  lo  such  student  borrowers 

,b)  section  421(a)  (2 »  Is  amended  by  in- 
.sertlna  "or  lenders'  before  'who  do  not  have 
reasonable  access". 

PART    C     -AMENDMENTS    TO     CoLI  IGE    WORK- 

Studt  Program 

TR^NSFFR    OF    WORK-STUDY    PROVISIONS     lO 
HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT    OP    1965 

■^EC  431     (  a  )    Title  IV  of  the  Hicher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  ^"Iking  oiit 
oi?rt  C  thereof.  Part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
fiomic  opportunity  Act  ^V^'Maes"  n"in 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  m 
serted  as  part  C  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 

lb?  Part  C  Of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  ol   1965   .as  amended  by  subsection 
II,    ol  this  section)    is  further  i.mended- 
'",'n    bv  redesignating  sections  141  throtigh 
145    ..'.nd   reference   thereto)    as   secli.:.ns   441 
through  445.  respectively;  and 
"^  2"  bv  designating  the  section  of  ^"ch  p..r 
which  follows  section  445  .as  so  aesigf-atc-d  , 
as  section  446:  and  ^^,^,    ,n    reid 

,3 1    by   ameiiding   section   442.  a)    to    reaa 

•".^°"cT42  lai  From  the  .^ums  r.ppropr.a^ed 
to  carrv  out  this  part  for  a  nscal  year,  the 
commissioner  shall  allot  not  to  exceeo  2 
per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam^ 
'^'erican  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
P^ctfic  islands.  :,nd  the  Virgin  Islands  ac- 
cording to  Mieir  respective  needs  for  assis- 
a  fee  under  this  part   The  r^r,...n6^r'.t^^^-^ 

sums  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  as 

provided  m  sub.section  ibi.' 

10    Viv  reference  to  any  provision  of  ;)art 

C  01  title'l  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

of  1964  m  anv  law  of  the  United  States  shall 
;  deemed   to   be   a   reference   to  the  corre- 

.ponding  provision  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of  .  he 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amendea  by 

this  section 


FXTENSION    OF    V^onK-sTUDY    PROGRAM 

SEC  432.  section  441  of  the  Higher  Educ.a- 
uon  Act  of  1965  las  amended  by  section  431 
of  m'l.s  .Act,  IS  amended  by  i.ddmg  ":  .^PPRO- 
PRiATioNs  AUTHORIZED-  at  the  ehd  o^be  sec- 
tion heading,  by  inserting  '  (a.  after  Sec. 
441  "  and  bv  adding  at  the  end  of  such  .-ec- 
tion   the  icllowing  new  subsection: 

•■,bi  There  are  auihorizea  to  be  appropn- 
•u-d  5-225.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1969.  and  5.275.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  carry  out  this 
nan  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there 
mav  be  .-.ppropriated.  to  carry  out  this  part, 
only  .uch  sums  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after ..uthorize  by  law," 

ELIGIBILlrV    OF    AREA    VOCATIONAL    .SCHOOLS 

SEC  433  lai  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  19G5  I  as  amended  by  section  431 
of  this  Act  I  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
terms  -institution  of  liigher  education  and 
■mstitutions  of  higher  -^^^-''tion^  wherever 
thev  appear  .except  in  section  442,  bi,  I  1 
and  irserting  m  Ueu  thereof  ■eligible  aisti- 
tutioii"    ...nd      eligible    mstiiutions       respec- 

^'W,   Section  143. b I   of  such  Act  (as  atlded 

by   section   431   01   'his  Act)    is   amended   to 
read  as  follows: 
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"(b)  For  the  purposM  of  this  part  the  '.rrm 
'eligible  In.sUtution  menns  nn  institution  of 
higher  education  las  defined  in  section  435 
I  bi  of  this  Art  1  "r  an  area  vocarional  scho<il 
ia«  defined  m  ser'ion  8<2)  of  the  Vocational 
EduraOon  Act  of  19831  " 

(CI  Section  4-»4  of  such  Act  i  as  added  by 
section  431  of  this  Act  i  Is  amended  by  in- 
sertlnf?  la  '  after  "SEr  444-;  by  redeslg- 
n.i-.ini;  p.ir.iifr.iphs  la)  thr'.URh  i  h  i  aji  para- 
ffraphs  !i  thr^jMnh  Bi  respectively,  by  re- 
deM^n-itmi;  subp.iriKraphs  ili.  l2)  and  |3) 
of  paragraphs  i  li  and  i3i  i  as  so  redesig- 
nated! as  subparagraphs  (Ai,  iBi  and  iC). 
respectively  and  by  addmi?  ;it  the  end  of 
such   section   the   f.jllowlng   i:cw   subsection 

■■,bi  An  Ai;reement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  443  with  an  area  ■.  -K-itlonal  school 
shall  cont.iln,  m  addition  to  the  provisions 
described  in  subsection  lai.  a  provuslon  that 
a  student  m  such  a  s<^'hof.l  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  a  program  under  this  part  only 
If  he  '  1  .  has  I  certiilca'e  of  graduation  Irom 
a  school  providing  secondaj-y  education,  or 
the  reco<?n.<!ed  equivalent  of  such  a  certin- 
c.He.  ami  tJi  Is  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
ca*ion  vjf-traiaiag  which  requires  at  least  six 
monilii  to  complete  and  la  designated  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  gainful  employment  m 
a  recc>g!\.i:ed  occupation 

axvisioN    nr  MArrniNC.   provisions 

Sec  434  Section  444iapi6i  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  i  as  amended  bv  this 
part)    Is   amended    to    read    .is    follows 

••i6i  provide  that  the  Federal  share  v'.  the 
compensation  )f  students  employed  in  the 
work-studv  program  in  accordance  with  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
such  ^-on'pensatioii:  except  tr.at  the  Federal 
share  n\.\ :  -xeed  HO  per  centum  of  such  com- 
pens,»*i on  1.'  tlie  Commissioner  determines. 
pursuari:  t-'  re.;ulations  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  him  establishing  objective  r-r.terta 
for  such  aetemimatlons.  that  a  Federal  share 
in  excess  af  Ht)  per  centum  Is  required  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  part;' 

SET-ASIDE  P'  R  RESIDENTS  OF  \MER1CAN  ?*MOA 
08  THE  TRfST  rERRrTORT  uF  THE  r*CinC 
ISt-A  N  D3 

Sec  435  lai  tlie  flrst  sentence  of  section 
442>ii  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
I  as  amended  by  -Mu,  parti  Is  amended  by  in- 
seruag  '  l>  '  before  allot  not  to  exceed  2 
per  centum',  .ind  by  inserting  before  the 
p«rlod  at  the  end  thereof  the  following-  ". 
and  .21  reserve  the  amount  provided  by  sub- 
section lei'. 

<  b  1  Such  section  442  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
subsection 

"lei  From  the  appropriation  for  this  p^J-t 
for  each  Bsca.  year  the  Commlisloner  shall 
reserve  an  amount  to  provide  work-study  as- 
sistance to  students  who  reside  m.  but  who 
attend  eligible  institutions  outside  of,  Ameri- 
can Sam.*  or  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands  The  amount  so  reserved  shall  be 
allotted  to  eligible  mstitutloivs  and  shall  be 
available  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
work-study   assl.stance   to  such   students  • 

EIIMINVTIUN      OF     STATE      ALLOTMENT     FORMT'LA 

Sec  436  Effective  for  flscal  years  ending  on 
or  after  June  30.  ly^a 

,li  Section  446  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  .IS  idded  by  section  431  of  this 
Act.    is  repealed  _,     .  , 

.  2)  Section  442  </f  such  A.n  i  .vs  amended  by 
Uiis  parti  13  amended  by  bUiUmg  out  so 
much  of  such  section  is  precedes  subsection 
lei.  by  redesignating  subsection  .ei  as  "sub- 
section  .b..  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  out  the  following 

'•allotment     of      Ft   NCS     to      INSTrrtTlONS     OF 
Htl^HER    EDUCATION 

"Sec  442  .a.  The  Commissioner  shall  al- 
lot the  funds  which  are  appropriated  t^.  carry 
out  this  part,  and  which  are  not  reserved 
under  subsecuon  i  b  i  to  eligible  in.stitutlons 
with  which   he   has  entered   into  agreements 


under   this   \>ii*t    In   accordance   with  section 
4«3  of  this  A.  t  ■■ 

REVlSl.'N    ..F    M»lNrENANlE   OF    EFFCiRT    REU(    IRE- 
MINT 

3»c  4(7  EITe^tue  lor  tifwal  years  ending  on 
or  after  June  JO.  IWJU,  sei-tlon  444itti.5i  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  ItffiS  .as  amend- 
ed by  this  parti  is  amended  i<>  re«d  as  i./i- 
lows 

■  1 5)  provide  that  the  institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  kerflon  465  of  this  Act 
^relatlng  to  maintenance  of  eSort);" 

ADMtNISTHATIVE    EXPl  NSES 

Sec.  4J8  Erfectlve  (or  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  iiXter  June  JO,  1970.  section  444(Oi  |2) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  i  us 
amended  by  this  part)  Is  amended  by  btrlk- 
Ing  out  all  that  follows  admlnlsUatUe  ex- 
penses" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  464  of  this  Act;'. 
ELicrBn-iTT    OF    PRivA-re    vocational    schools 

Sec.  439  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on   .r  alter  June  JO    1970— 

(1»  SecUon  443ibl  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  lltiiS  I  as  amended  by  this  parti 
l.s  iimended  by  striking  out  or"  after  "high- 
er education."  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  Uiereof  the  following:  '. 
or  a  private  vocational  school  «as  defined  in 
se<  tlon  461 1  bi  of  this  Actl". 

,2)  Section  444iaHll  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  bv  this  parti  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing alter  w.irk  for  the  institution  Itself"  the 
following  .except  in  the  cose  of  a  private 
vocational  school  i ." 
Part    D     Cooperative    Edication    Programs 

CRANrS  TO  INSnrVTIONS  oF  IIICIIER  rDfCATION 
FOB  PBOCRAUS  OP  COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION! 
GRANTS  AND  lONTIIACTS  FOR  TRAINING  AND 
RJ-SXARC  H    IN    LOOPEJIATIVE    EDftATION 

sEC  441  ntle  IV  of  the  HUher  Education 
Act  of  ;i»65  Is  amended  by  rede^UIlat:ng  part 
D  .IS  part  P  by  redesignating  sections  481 
through  467  as  sections  491  through  497. 
respectively,  and  by  inserung  aJter  part  C 
the  following  new  part; 

■•Part  D— Cooferativb  Edi-cation  Programs 
" appropriations  authorized 
"Stc.  451  lal  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
tlscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  pursuant 
to  section  452  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  planning,  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, or  carrying  out  by  such  institutions 
of  programs  of  cooperative  education  that 
alternate  periods  .)f  full-time  academic  study 
with  periods  of  full-time  public  or  private 
emploj-menl  that  will  not  only  afford  .stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  earn  through  em- 
ployment funds  required  toward  continuing 
and  completing  their  education  but  will,  so 
f.ir  i-s  pracM-able,  give  them  work  experience 
related  to  their  academic  or  occupational 
objective 

ibi  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $750  OW)  each  for  the  fiscal  ye-ir 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  the  succeeding 
flscal  vear.  to  cnaLMe  the  Commissioner  to 
make  train. ng  T  resean  n  grants  >r  .-.Jiitracts 
pursuant  to  sf\.lion  453 

•..■I  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
l'j71,  and  the  two  succee<ling  tiscal  years. 
Uiere  uiay  r>e  ,ippr.'priale<l  to  .arry  out  this 
part  ..nly  such  sums  ,i-s  the  Coiigre.ss  may 
.1t>r»^alter  auaior./e   hy   law 

"idl  Appropria'lous  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  a'.a.laole  l.-r  trie  pavment  of  com- 
pensation of  sludeuts  f..r  employment  by 
employers  under  urnuiti.MncMls  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

GRANTS   FOR   PROGRAMS  OF  COOPERATIVE 
EOlCATlON 


Comml-ssloner  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
•o  institutions  of  hlpher  edu.-atlon  that 
'.a-,  e  applied  therefor  in  accordance  with 
subsection  .bi  of  this  section  in  amounts 
not  in  ex.  ess  ..f  $75  (jOO  t.i  any  one  ;uch 
Institution   for  anv  fl.scal   year. 

"ibi  Each  application  for  a  grant  author- 
ized bv  subset  lion  lai  of  this  .-ecllon  shall 
be  tiled  with  the  Commissioner  at  such  time 
or  times  as  he  mav  pr.'crlbe  and  shall    - 

■  I  1  I  set  forth  provrams  or  activities  for 
which  a  grant  is  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion: 

"(21  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such 
mformUlon.  as  -..he  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  hla  functions 
under  this  part  and  tor  the  keeping  of  such 
records  and  for  affordu.g  su.-h  .iccess  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  f.nd  necessary  to 
aAsure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

"1 31  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  dlsbur-ement  of.  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  unrler  this  part;  and 

■■(4i  include  such  other  Information  as  the 
C  .mmlssloner  m.^y  determine  necessary  to 
carry  ..>ut  the  purposes  ..f  thl.s  part 

"(C)  No  institution  of  higher  education 
m.iy  receive  grants  under  this  secUon  for 
mjre  than  three  hocU  years. 

"(d)  In  the  development  of  criteria  for 
approval  of  applications  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  eonsii:*  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Fln.inclal  Aid  w  .Students. 

■  GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS    roa    -niAlNlNG 
AND    RESEARCH 

•SEC.  453'  From  the  .sums  approprliUed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (bi  of  .section  451.  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized,  for  the  tr.iin- 
Ing  of  persons  in  the  plannmj.  establish- 
ments, administration,  or  <x»rdlnatK  n  of 
programs  of  cooperative  education,  "t  (or 
research  into  methods  of  improving,  devel'  p- 
ing  or  promoting  the  use  of  cooperative 
education  programs  In  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to — 

"(1)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  in'ith  In- 
stltuuons  .jf  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  institutions,  and 

"I  2)  make  trmnts  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  .igencies  or  .^reanizatlon.s.  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations  when  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts will  make  nn  especially  significant 
contribution  to  attaining  the  objectives  of 
this  section  ■ 
Part    E- -General    Provisions    Relating    to 

SriDLNT    AS.SISTANCE 
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Se<-  452  ai  Pr..m  the  sums  appropriated 
p.jrsuant  U)  sub«e^tion  lai  of  section  451, 
and  for  the  purp^*es  set  forth   therein,  tbe 


AMFNDMfNTS      EFFECTIVE      tJPON      ENACTMENT 

SEC   *51    .ai  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion .\ct  of  1965  is  amended  by  insertlnc  alter 
part  D  the  following  new  part: 
•  Part   E— General   Provisions    Relating   to 
Stvdent  .Assistance  Programs 

•SVBPART    1— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 
■   DEFINmONS 

"Sec  461  (a»  FVr  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  State'  includes  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

•lb)  For  purposes  of  part  C  of  this  title 
and  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  the  term  private  vocational 
scho.4'  means  a  school  ill  which  provides 
not  less  than  a  six-m.-nth  program  of  Uain- 
Ing  to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employ- 
ment (n  a  recognized  occupation,  (2)  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  SOKai  ll) 
and  801(at(2)  of  this  Act,  (3)  which  does 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  section  801 
,aM3l  of  this  Act,  (4)  which  Is  accredited  by 
a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  this  pur^HJse,  and  i5)  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  five  years  For  purposes 
ol    this    paragraph,    the    Commissioner    shall 


publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  ac- 
(  redltlng  agencies  or  asBOclatlons  which  hm 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to 
llie  quality  of  training  offered. 

■  UlGIBII.ITY    OF   RESIDENTS  OF  TRUST  TERRITORT 
OF    PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

-Sr.c  462  Permaiient  residents  of  the  Trust 
rerrllory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eligi- 
ble lor  assistance  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
under  this  title  to  the  Fame  extent  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  ell'^ible  for 
such    assistance. 

"Subpart  l-  Advisory  Council  on  Financial 
Aid  to  Students 
■  lstabi  ishment  of  council 
•Sec  469  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  (hereafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Council),  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  of  members  appointed  by  the 
C.imml.ssioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  or  cla.ssiflcatlon  laws.  Such  appointed 
members  shall  include  (1)  leading  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  education,  (2)  persons 
representing  State  and  private  nonprofit  loan 
insurance  programs,  financial  and  credit  in- 
stitutions and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  eligible  Institutions  as  those 
terms  may  be  variously  defined  In  this  Act, 
or  m  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1^58  and  (3)  at  least  one  undergraduate 
student  in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or  other   eligible   institution. 

"lb)  The  Council  .--hall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  of  general  ix)llcy 
arlsin!^  in  the  ndministration  by  the  Com- 
mlsslo'ner  of  procrams  relating  to  financial 
assisuince  to  studcnt-s  and  on  evaluation  of 
the  ertectivencss  ol   these  programs. 

"(C)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
m  the  regular  lull-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged m  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  "time  of  such  service  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  including  traveltlme.  and  while  so  serv- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Council  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  mav  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized bv  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  Intermlt- 
tentlv  in  the  Government  Service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  assist- 
ance and  to  make  available  to  it  such  secre- 
tarial clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the  Coun- 
cil mav  require  to  carry  out  Its  functions." 

(ta)  "section  433  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1365  (relating  to  Advisory  Council 
on  Insured  Loans  to  Students)    is  repealed. 

AMTNDMENTS    EFFECTIVE    FOR    FISCAL   TEAR    1970 
AND    THEREAFTER 

SEC  452  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  alter  June  30,  1970,  part  E  ol  t 'tie  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  added 
bv  section  451  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by 
iiisertlng  after  section  462  the  following  new 
sections: 

"ALLOTMENT     OF     FUNDS     TO     INSTnUTlONS     OF 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

"SEC  463  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  insti- 
tutions with  which  he  has  entered  into 
agreements  under  part  A  or  part  C  of  this 
file  must  file  applications  for  allotments  to 
-iich  institutions  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  programs  established  under  such 
D'lrts  Such  allotments  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cord;i"fice  with  equitable  criteria  which  the 
Commissioner  shall  esUbllsh  and  which  shall 


be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribution  of  such 
funds  among  such  institutions  as  will  most 
effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program  for  which  the  agreement  was  made. 
"(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  made 
under  subsection  la)  to  carry  out  a  program 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  required  lor  such  year 
or  the  next  fiscal  vear  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  to  carry  out  the  same  procram 
m  nccordanace  with  the  equitable  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  lai.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  an  institution  under 
this  subsection  Irom  appropriations  for  any 
fiscal  year  Fhall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allot- 
ment for  that  fiscal  year 


"EXPENSES    OF    ADMINISTRArlON 

"Sec  464.  (a)  \n  institution  -which  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  ■w.lth  the  Com- 
missioner under  part  A  or  C  of  this  title 
shall  be  entitled  lor  each  li.scal  year  lor  which 
it  receives  an  allotment  under  either  such 
part  to  a  payment  in  lieu  of  reimbursement 
for  its  expenses  during  such  fiscal  year  In  ad- 
ministering programs  assisted  under  this 
part  The  payment  (or  fi.scal  year  .  1 )  shall 
be  payable  from  each  such  allotment  m  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  (2)  shall  (except  as  provided  m 
subsection  (b)  )  be  an  amoun^  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  (A)  the  inbtitutioTY's  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  from  its  allot- 
ment under  part  A  plus  (Bi  us  expenditures 
during  such  fiscal  year  tnuier  part  C  lor  com- 
pensation of  students. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  amount  paid  to  an 
institution  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  sec- 
tion plus  the  amount  withdrawn  from  its 
student  loan  fund  under  section  J04ib)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  19o8 
mav  not  exceed  $125,000, 


"MAINTENANCE    OF    r.FFOP.T 

"Sec  465.  An  agreement  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  an  institution  under  part  A 
or  part  C  shall  provide  assurance  that  the 
institution  will  continue  to  spend  in  I'ji  own 
scholarship  and  student-aid  program,  irom 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under 
such  parts,  not  less  than  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  year  made  for  that  purpose 
during  the  most  recent  period  of  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 
agreement." 

Part  F— Amendments  to  National  Defense 

Education  Act 

subpart    1— amendments   to   national 

defense   student   lo.\n   rROCnAM 

extension   of   national  iiEFENse   student 

LOAN    program 

Sec  471  (a)  Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
(1)  bv  striking  out  "and"  before  "$225,000,- 
000"  (2)  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1968, 
the  'followl'ng:  "$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $275,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970:', 
(3)  by  striking  out  "and  such  sums  f.cr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969  '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  and  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  .-ums  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971".  and  i4) 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1968"  and  inEeriing 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1 .  1970 '. 

(b)  Sections  202ia)  and  202.  b)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  '■1968" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

(cl  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1972"  each  time  It  appears  in 
subsections  i  a) .  (b) .  and  ic)  of  such  section, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 
elimination  op  state  allotment  formula 
Sec.  472.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1970— 

(1)  Section  203   of   the   National   Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  repealed. 

(2)  section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


■ALLOTMENT    OF   FUNDS    TO    INSTrTtJTlONS 

"Sec     202     (a)     The    Commissioner    shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  with  which  he 
has  entered  into  agreements  under  this  title 
must  file  applications  for  allotments  to  such 
institutions  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to    section    201.    Such    allotments    shall    be 
made   in   accordance   with  equitable  criterKi 
which  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  and 
which  shall  be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds  among  such  institutions 
of   higher  education   as  will   most  etTectivelv 
carry    out    the    purposes    of    this    Paft,    The 
Federal   capital   contribution   to  an   Institu- 
uon   shall    be   paid   to   it   from   its   allotment 
under  this  section  from  time  to  time  in  Euch 
installments  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  not  result  m  unnecessary  accumulations 
m   the  student  loan  fund   established   under 
Its  acreement  under  this  title. 

"lb I  The  amount  of  any  allotment  under 
subsection  .a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  vear  or  the  next  fiscal  vear 
shall  be  available  lor  reallotment  in  accord- 
"ance  with  the  equitable  criteria  esWbllshed 
pursuant  to  subsection  lai.  Any  "-^o""^ Jf" 
alotted  to  an  Institution  under  this  .sub- 
^lon  from  appropriations  for  any  fisc^ 
year  .'hall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
"for  that  fiscal  year." 

,2.    section  203  of  ^-Uch  -Act  is  repealed. 

ADMINlSTRATIi-N     EXPENSES 

Sec    17.r   Bffcctive   for__ fiscal    years   cnrimg 
on   or   alter   June   30.    1970— 

,;■,  section  204  of  the  National  Deten.se 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing -.ai"  alter  "Sec  201.",  and  by  sulking 
out  in  paragraph  i3,(C,  "routine  expenses 
^nd  all  tha!  follows  down  through  ■which- 
ever is  the  lesser."  and  inserting  in  Ucu 
thereof  •administrative  expenses  as  pro- 
vided ill  -subsection  lb)".  „wo,i 
,2  1  .section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection:  , .    ,, 

,0.     An    institution    of    higher    f'ducat.. 
that    has    entered    into    an    -Preement    uu 
the    Commissioner    under    section    203    sha  l 
be  entitled  f.3r  each  fiscal  year  during  -^hich 
t  males  anv   student  loans  from   ^ -^^fen 
oan   -und   established   under   this   title   to   a 
^vme    t    m    lieu   of    reimbursement    for    its 
■  xpenses  during  such   fiscal  year  m  adm  n^ 
istering    its    student    loan    program    ass  sted 
u^der'his  title.  Such  payment  l^^J^;^;^ 
payable   from   its  student  loan   fund   in   ac 
ordance    with    regulations   of    '^he    Commis- 
sioner, and   (21    I  except  i^  provided  in  sec 
uon    4641b,     of    the    Higher    ^-ducat'on    Act 
ol   1965,    shall  be  an  amount  equal  ta  3  per 
centum    of    the    principal    amount    of    loans 
m..ue  from  such  fund  during  a  fiscal  year. 
revision  <  f  te.acher  cancellation  provision 
SEC     474,     <ai     Section    205. b)  (3)     of    the 
National   Defense   Education   Act   of    1958    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•.3  1  part  or  all  cf  such  loan  may  be  can- 
celed lor  certain  service  as  a  teacher.  In 
accordance  with  section  208:"  ^   ^  ,„ 

ibi  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read   as  follows: 

"oancellation  for  cert.ain  service  as  a 
teacher 
"Sec  208  (aid)  A  percentage  (specified 
in  paragraph  (2,  )  of  the  total  amount  of  any 
loan  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
from  a  student  loan  fund  established  under 
this  title  shall  be  canceled  for  each  complete 
academic  vear  of  service  by  the  borrower- 

"lAi  as'a  fuU-lime  teacher  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  described  in  para- 
graph .3 . ,  or  ,    ,        Ji 

■■(B)  :is  a  full-time  teacher  of  handi- 
capped children  (Including  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired   visually  usndlcapped,  seriously  cmo- 
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'(b1  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the  term 
'eligible  insu'.u'.ion  means  An  institution  of 
hlKher  education  i«s  defined  in  section  4.VS 
(bi  of  this  Act  I  or  an  are*  vix-a^lonal  »<-ho<>l 
(a«  defined  in  se<"lon  8(2)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  19«3)  " 

(CI  Section  444  of  such  Act  /  as  added  by 
•ecUon  431  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  in- 
seruni?  ■ .  a  i  •  after  'Set  444  ■•.  by  redeslg- 
n-itini?  p.iraifraphs  lai  thr^'igh  .  h  i  a*  para- 
graphs .Ii  throuijh  i8i  respectively  by  re- 
detlgnating  iiibp<\rA(;r3phs  il),  (2)  and  (3) 
of  paragraph?  ili  and  .Ji  las  so  redesig- 
nated) as  subparagraphs  (Ai,  iB)  and  iC). 
respectively  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such   sectl-n   the   following  new  subsection. 

•  bi  An  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  section  443  with  an  area  vocat!c>Dal  school 
»ha;i  contain,  in  addition  to  the  provisions 
described  in  subsecUon  .a)  a  provision  that 
a  student  in  such  a  schoc.I  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  a  program  under  tbU  f>«rt  only 
if  he  '  1  I  h.ui  I  certlUc.ite  of  Kraduation  !ri>m 
a  school  prov.d.ng  secondary  education,  or 
the  reco^n.zed  equivalent  of  such  a  certlft- 
c.He.  niul  i2,  IS  pursuing  a  prrgrim  of  edu- 
ca*.on  vic-traia.ng  which  requires  at  le-ast  iix 
muntJis  to  c  jmplete  and  is  designated  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  gainful  employment  in 
a  recogn.zed  occupation  " 

a«visioN   or  matchini;  provisions 

Sec  434  Section  444!aii6i  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  i  as  amended  bv  this 
parti    IS   amended    to   read   .la    follows 

•■'S'  provide  that  the  Federal  share  of  the 
compensable  in  ->i  students  employed  in  the 
wjrk-studv  or'igram  m  accord. ince  with  the 
agreement  will  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
such  compensation,  except  that  Che  Federal 
share  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such  com- 
pensation If  the  Commissioner  determines. 
pursuant  to  regulations  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  mm  establishing  objective  criteria 
for  such  detemiinatlons.  that  a  Federal  share 
in  excess  of  80  per  centum  Is  required  m  fur- 
therance of  the  purp<-)ses  of  this  part.  • 

SrT-,\SlDE  T'  R  RESIDENTS  OF  ^MEHIC.VN  SAMOA 
OB  THE  IRVST  rERRrrORT  OF  Tim  PACIFIC- 
IS  1_A-NDS 

SEC  435  lai  Uie  first  sentence  of  section 
442' ai  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
laa  amended  by  thii  parti  is  amended  by  m- 
sarung  "ili"  before  allot  not  to  exceed  2 
per  centum",  and  by  inserting  befiTe  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  ■. 
wid  i3i  reserve  the  amount  provided  by  sub- 
•ecuon  16)  '. 

lb)  Such  section  442  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection 

•■iei  From  the  appropriation  for  this  pi^t 
for  each  tisca.  year  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  an  amount  to  provide  work-study  a«- 
slstance  to  studen-.^  who  reside  m,  but  who 
attend  eligible  .nstiiiitlons  jutside  of.  Ameri- 
can S»m.>»  or  the  Trust  Terr.'^jry  ut  -.he  Pa- 
cific Islands  The  amount  so  reserved  shall  b« 
allotted  to  eligible  msiitu-.ioiLS  and  shall  be 
available  only  for  tne  purpose  of  providing 
work-study   assistance  to  such   students  ' 

ELIMINMt'jS     uF     SrATE     ALLOTMENT     FORMVLA 

Sec  436  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  on 
or  aiter  June  30.  1970 — 

(  1  I  Section  446  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  iM  added  by  section  431  of  this 
Act  I    18  repealed  _.   _.  ^ 

I  2)  Section  442  o^  such  Act  •  as  amended  by 
this  part)  13  amended  by  striking  out  so 
much  of  such  sectiuu  tia  precedes  subsection 
(ei,  by  redesignating  subsection  ei  as  sub- 
aectlon  ibi.  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  of  the 
matter  strickeu  out  the  following 

".ALLOTMENr     OF      FINDS     TO      IN  STITf  TIC  NS     OF 
HICHEH    EDICATION 

"Sec  442  lai  The  Commissioner  shall  al- 
lot ^he  funds  which  are  appropriated  U)  carry 
out  this  part,  and  which  are  not  reserved 
under  subsection  ibi.  to  eligible  institutions 
with  which  he  has  entered  into  agreemento 


under  this  part.  In  accordance  with  .section 
4(53  of  this  A.  I  ■■ 

REVISION  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF   EFFORT  BEQl  IRE- 
MENT 

Sec  4.57  Effective  for  tis<-al  years  ending  on 
or  after  June  JO.  1970  8e<-Uon  444(rtM5i  of 
the  Higher  Kducailoii  Act  of  1905  i  as  amend- 
ed by  Uils  parli  .«  amendetl  lo  read  as  l-l- 
lows: 

•■i5i  provide  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  465  of  this  Act 
ireltttlng  to  maintenance  of  effort).  " 

ADMINISTRATIVE    EXPrN.SES 

Sec  438  EfTecllve  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  alter  June  30.  1970.  section  444iai  i2) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
amended  by  this  part)  is  amended  by  .strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  ■admlnlstratU  e  ex- 
penses' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  464  of  this  Act,'. 

ELIi.tBILITV      OF     PRIVATE     VOCATIONAL      SCHOOLS 

Sec  439  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  ir  »Xter  June  30   1970— 

11)  SecUon  443ib)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  I  as  amended  by  this  part) 
Is  .imended  bv  striking  out  "or"  after  high- 
er education.  '  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  Uiereof  the  following  ". 
or  a  private  vocational  school  at  defined  in 
sec-Ion  461 1  bi  of  this  .Act)" 

(2)  Section  444iftiil)  of  such  Act  (.is 
amended  bv  th.s  part  )  is  .imf-nded  by  insert- 
ing after  'work  for  the  institution  lUelf"  Uie 
following  I  except  in  the  case  of  a  private 
vocational  school ) .  " 


Commls-sloner  is  aut5iorlE*d  to  make  grants 
•o  institutions  of  hipher  educaUon  that 
:ia\e  applied  therefor  in  accordance  with 
subsection  ib)  of  this  section  m  amounU 
not  in  excess  .-.f  »75  OOO  to  .iny  one  .-•uch 
lU'-mutUin  for  anv  fiscal   year 

1)1  Each  .ippllcatlon  for  .i  erant  .lUthor- 
Ued  by  subser  lion  lai  of  this  .-ecllon  shall 
be  filed  with  t.'ie  Commissioner  at  such  time 
or  times  as  he  may  prescribe  and  shall   - 

■(li  set  forth  programs  or  activities  for 
which  a  grant  is  BUthorized  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

•■{2)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information,  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  part,  and  for  the  keeping  of  such 
rec-irds  and  for  affording  such  .iccess  thereto 
.vs  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verltication  of 
such  reports: 

"(3)  provide  for  such  ftsc.il  control  and 
fund  accounting  pro.-edures  as  may  be  nec- 
es.-.ary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  p.ud  to  the 
applicant  under  this  part,  .ind 

■•(4)  include  such  other  Information  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(C)  No  institution  of  higher  education 
m  -y  receive  grants  under  this  section  for 
m  ire  than  three  tL-cl  years. 

"(d)  In  the  development  of  criteria  for 
approval  of  applications  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the  .\d- 
vlsorv  Council  on  Fln.inclal  Aid  to  .Students 
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Part    D-    Cooperative    Education    Programs 

CRANTS  TO  INSTin-TIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDVC.ATION 
FOB  PROGRAMS  OF  COOPl.RATIVE  EDUCATION: 
I.RANTS  AND  CONTrAcTS  Pi  iR  TRAINING  AND 
RESEARCH     IN     COOPERATIVE    EDLCATION 

SEC  441  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1986  IS  amended  by  redesignating  part 
D  ,is  part  F.  by  redesignating  secUons  461 
tnrough  467  as  sections  491  through  467, 
respectively,  and  by  mserung  alter  part  C 
the  following  new  part: 
"Part   D — CoopcBATivE   Editation   PnoDPAMs 

"ATPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZEO 

"Sec  451  (ai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »a,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  tlO  000,000  for  the 
nscal  year  enUlug  June  30,  1970.  M  enable 
tne  Commissioner  to  make  gr.inls  pursuant 
to  section  4o2  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  planning,  esuabllshment.  ex- 
pansion, or  carrying  out  by  such  Institutions 
of  programs  ol  cooperative  education  that 
alternate  pen^xls  if  full-time  .icademlc  .study 
with  periods  of  full-time  public  or  private 
employment  that  will  not  only  afford  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  eiun  through  em- 
ployment funds  required  toward  continuing 
.ind  completing  their  education  but  wiU.  so 
f.'ir  .is  practicable,  give  them  work  experience 
related  to  their  academic  or  ocx-upational 
objective 

(bi  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  »750  OOO  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  vear.  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
make  training  t  research  grants  or  contracts 
pursuant  'm  section  453. 

■■.■■■.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Uhere  may  b«  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
part  only  sucn  sums  .is  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law 

■id)  Appropriations  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  a.a.lable  lor  Uie  payment  of  com- 
pensation of  students  for  employment  by 
employers  under  arrangements  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

GRANTS  FOR   P«OCRAJ*S  OF  COOPFAATIVE 
RDrCATloN 

-Sec  452  la)  Pr.ni  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  Uj  subaection  la)  of  section  451. 
and  for   the  purpi.».es  set  forth   therein,   tbe 


"OBANTS    AND    CONTRACTS    I  i  .a    TRAINING 
AND    RESEARCH 

•Sec.  453  From  the  sums  uppropri.ited 
par.suant  to  subsection  ib)  of  section  451.  the 
C.jmmlssloner  is  authorized,  for  the  train- 
ing of  persons  m  the  plannme.  establish- 
ments, administration,  or  coordlnatlcn  of 
programs  of  cooperative  education,  or  for 
research  into  methods  of  improving,  develop- 
ing, or  promoting  the  use  of  cooperative 
education  programs  In  Institutions  of  hieher 
eiiucaticin.  to — 

"1  1)  make  ^-ranU  to  or  contracts  m-ith  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  institutions,  and 

"(2)  make  gmnts  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations,  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  when  such  grants  or  con- 
tracts win  make  an  especially  significant 
c  .ntributlon  to  .ittainlng  the  objectives  of 
this  .section  ' 

Pkut    E     Gfneral    Provisions    Relating    to 
.SrrDi.vr  Assistance 

AMENDMFNTS     ETFECTIVE     tJPON      ENACTMENT 

.SEC  451      a)  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion .\ct  of  1965  IS  amended  by  inserting  after 
part  U  the  following  new  part: 
r*RT   E— General  Provisions   Relating   to 
Stvdent  Assistance  Programs 
"SvBPART   1 — General  Provisions 

DETINmONS 

■-Sec  461  lai  For  ptirpose*  <^'  ^^'^  title, 
the  term  State'  includes  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  For  i)urposes  of  part  C  of  this  title 
and  title  II  'f  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958,  the  term  private  vocational 
scho.jr  means  a  school  ( 1 )  which  provides 
not  less  than  a  six-month  program  of  train- 
ing to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employ- 
ment 'n  a  recoenized  occupation.  (2)  which 
meets  "he  requirements  of  section  801(a)  i  1  ) 
and  801 1  a)  1 2)  of  this  Act.  (3)  which  does 
•njt  meet  the  requirement  of  section  801 
',a)i3)  of  this  Act.  (4)  which  Is  accredited  by 
a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  aisocialion  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
for  this  purjHise.  and  (6)  which  has  been  In 
existence  for  at  least  five  years.  For  purposes 
of    this    paragraph,   the   Commissioner   shall 


publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agencies  or  asBOclatlons  which  h» 
determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  training  offered. 

■  LIICIBILITY    OF  RESIDENTS  OF  TRUST  TERRITORT 
tiF    PACIFIC    islands 

"Sec  462  Permanent  residents  of  the  Trust 
r.-rrltory  of  the  P.iciflc  Islands  shall  be  eligi- 
ble lor  -Lsslstance  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
under  this  title  to  the  jame  extent  that  citl- 
•/cn3  of  the  United  States  ,ire  eligible  for 
such    assistance. 

"Subpart  u—  Advisory  Council  on  Financial 
Aid  to  Students 
"establishment  of  council 
"Sec  469  (a)  Tliere  Is  established  in  the 
Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  (hereafter  In  this 
hpction  referred  to  .>s  the  'Council'),  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  and  of  members  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  or  cl.i.ssificatlon  laws.  Such  appointed 
members  shall  IncUide  (1)  leading  authori- 
ties in  the  field  of  education,  (2)  persons 
representing  Suue  and  private  nonprofit  loan 
insurance  proernms.  financial  and  credit  In- 
.stitutions  ..nd  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  eligible  institutions  as  those 
terms  may  be  variously  defined  in  this  Act. 
<ir  111  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1938  and  (3)  at  least  one  undercraduate 
student  in  an  institution  of  higher  education 
or   other   eligible    institution. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  of  general  ix>licy 
arising  in  the  administration  by  the  Com- 
missi.rner  of  proerams  relating  to  financial 
.issist.mce  to  .students  and  on  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
In  the  reeular  lull-time  employ  of  the  United 
Slates  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
bv  the  Secretarv,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  "time  of  such  service  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  including  Uaveltlme,  and  while  so  serv- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  Council  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized bv  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermlt- 
lentlv  in  the  Government  Service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  assist- 
ance and  to  make  available  to  It  such  secre- 
tarial clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  available  to  him,  as  the  Coun- 
cil mav  require  to  carry  out  Ite  functions." 

(ta)  Section  433  of  the  Higher  Educatlori 
Act  of  1965  (relating  to  Advisory  Council 
on  Insured  Loans  to  Students)    Is  repealed. 

AMENDMENTS    I FFECTIVE    FOR    FISCAL    TEAR    1970 
AND    THEREAFTER 

Sfc  452  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  alter  June  30,  1970,  part  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  (as,added 
by  section  451  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  462  the  following  new 
sections: 

•ALLOTMENT     OF     FUNDS     TO     INSTITUTIONS     OF 
HIGHER    EDUCATION 

"Sec  463.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  insti- 
tutions with  which  he  has  entered  into 
agreements  under  part  A  or  part  C  of  this 
title  must  file  applications  for  allotments  to 
-uch  institutions  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  programs  established  under  such 
parts  Such  allotments  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance witih  equitable  criteria  which  the 
Commissioner  shall  establish  and  which  shall 


be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribution  of  such 
funds  among  such  institutions  as  will  most 
effectively  carrv  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program  for  which  the  agreement  was  made. 
"(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  made 
under  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  a  program 
for  anv  fiscal  year  which  the  C^iinmissloner 
determines  will  not  be  required  lor  such  year 
or  the  next  fiscal  venr  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  to  carrv  out  the  same  program 
in  accordanace  with  the  equitable  criteria 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  I  a)  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  an  institution  under 
this  subsection  Irom  appropriations  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  piri  of  its  allot- 
ment for  that  fiscal  year 


"EXPENSES    OF    ADM  I  N  ISTP.A  r  ION 

"Sec  464.  (a)  An  institution  which  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Coin- 
mlssioner  under  [>art  A  or  C  of  this  title 
shall  be  entitled  lor  each  Uscal  year  U-t  which 
it  receives  an  allotment  under  cither  such 
part  to  a  payment  In  lieu  of  reimbursement 
for  its  expenses  during  such  fiscal  year  in  ad- 
ministering programs  assisted  under  this 
part  The  payment  for  fiscal  year  i  1 )  shall 
be  payable  from  each  such  allotment  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner and  (2)  shall  i except  as  provided  m 
subsection  (bi  1  be  an  amoun'  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  (Al  the  in:ititution'6  expendi- 
tures during  the  fiscal  year  from  its  allot- 
ment under  part  A  plus  iBi  its  expenditures 
during  such  fiscal  year  iincicr  part  C  lor  com- 
pensation of  students. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  air.ount  paid  to  an 
institution  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  sec- 
tion plus  the  amount  withdrawn  from  its 
student  loan  fund  under  section  204ib)  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
mav  not  exceed  $125,000. 


"MAINTENANCE    OF    JlFFUUT 

"Sec.  465.  An  agreement  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  an  institution  under  part  A 
or  part  C  shall  provide  a.ssurance  that  the 
institution  will  continue  to  spend  m  its  own 
scholarship  and  student-aid  program.  Irom 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under 
such  parts,  not  less  than  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  vear  made  lor  that  purpose 
during  the  most  recent  period  of  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 
agreement." 

Part  F— Amendments  to  National  Dkffnse 
Education  .Act 

SUBPART     1— amendments    TO     NMIONAL 

DEFENSE    STUDENT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

EXTENSION    OF    NATIONAL    tiEFFNSE    STUDENT 

LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec  471  (a)  .Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
(1)  by  strllung  out  "and"  before  ■•$22o.000.- 
000"  l2)  bv  inserting  after  "June  30.  1988." 
the  'following:  "$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $275,000  000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1970:", 
(3)  by  striking  out  "and  such  sums  fcr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'and  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971  ",  and  (4) 
by  striking  out  "July  1.  1968"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1970". 

(b)  Sections  202(a)  and  202ib)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "1968" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1969". 

(01  Section  206  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1972"  each  time  it  appears  in 
subsections  (  a) .  (b) .  and  i  c)  of  such  section, 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1974". 

ELIMINATION     OF     STATE     ALLOTMENT     FORMULA 

SEC.  472.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1970— 

(1)  Section  203  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  Is  repealed. 

(2)  SecUon  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


•ALLOTMENT    OF   FUNDS    TO    INSTTIUTIONS 

"Sec     202     (a)     The    Commissioner    sh.all 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  with   ^h  ^h   'JP 
has  entered  into  agreements  under  this  title 
must  file  applications  for  allotments  to  such 
institutions  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to    section    201,    Such    allotments    shall    be 
made   in   accordance   with   equitable  criteria 
which  the  Conimissioner  shall  establish  and 
which  .-hall  be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribu- 
tion of  such  funds  among  such  institutions 
of  higher  education   as  will   most  effectivelv 
carrv    out    the    purposes    of    this    part     The 
Federal   capital   contribution   to   an    institu- 
tion  shall   be   paid   to  it   from   its   allotmen 
under  this  section  from  time  to  time  in  i  ticn 
installments  as  the  C<immlssioner  determines 
will  not  result  in  unnecessary  accumulations 
m  the  student  loan  fund  established  under 
its  acreement   under  this  title. 

",b)  T>ie  amount  of  any  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  which  tlie 
Commi.s.slor.er  determines  will  not  be  re- 
tiu.red  lor  such  vear  or  the  next  fi.scal  year 
4all  be  available  lor  reallotment  m  accord- 
■uice  with  the  equitable  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  .  rn  ,  Any  amount  re- 
ilottpd  to  an  institution  under  this  sub- 
section from  appropriations  1  or  -nv  J';-- 
vear  .shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment 
■for  that  fiscal  year." 

,2.    section  203  of  L-uch  .Act  is  repealed. 

ADMINISTRATION     FXPENSES 

src    473.   Effective   for   fiscal   years   iiuiins 
iin   or  alter  June  30,   197(3 — 

1,  flection  204  of  the  National  Defen..e 
Education  Act  ol  1958  '\^':}'^'"^f''\l^'^'' 
ine  -la)"  alter  "Sec.  204  ',  and  by  striking 
otit  in  paragraph  ,3,.Ci  '^^^^'"^  '"^P"^f,7, 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  which- 
ever IS  the  lesser,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     "administrative     expenses     as    pro- 

^'^2'   Z^U^'Tol^^ucn   Act   is   amended 
by  tddmg  at  the  end   thereof   the  following 

'^^^b^r  m"uution  Of  higher  cdticiaion 
that  has  entered  into  an  -Preenicnt  with 
the  Commissl.iner  under  tectum  203  sh.a 
be  entitled  lor  each  fiscal  year  during  whl-h 
t  males  anv  .-tudent  loans  from  a  ,studeiit 
can  tund  established  under  this  title  to  :i 
nivment  in  lieu  of  reimbursement  .or  its 
•  xp  uses  during  such  fiscal  year  in  admin- 
istering  Its  student  loan  program  ^'^s  f  cd 
mder  this  title.  Such  payment  '  ^  •  ^l^-;" ,. -' 
payable  from  lUs  student  loan  fund  In  .  c- 
[•ordance  with  regulations  "^  -^.l^e  C"--  ". 
sioncr,  and  |2)  (except  fts  provided  in  sec 
turn  464. b)  of  the  Higher  ""'^f  °"  f,^^ 
ol  1965)  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  principal  amount  of  loans 
m.iue  irom  such  fund  during  a  fiscal  year, 

UFVI^ION   <.F   TEACHER   CANCELLATION'    PROVISION 

SE<.  474  lai  section  205ibli3)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■,3  1  part  or  all  of  such  loan  may  be  can- 
celed for  certain  service  as  a  teacher.  In 
accnrd.ince  with  section  208:"  ^  ^  ,^ 

ibi  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read   as  follows: 

•■CANCELLAIION  fob  CERTAIN  .'^ERVKE  AS  A 
TEACHER 

"SEC  208  (aid)  A  percentage  (specified 
in  paragraph  <  2  m  of  the  total  amount  of  any 
loan  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Higher  Education  Aniendments  of  1968 
from  a  student  loan  fund  established  under 
this  title  shall  be  canceled  for  each  complete 
academic  vear  of  .service  by  the  borrower— 

■■I  A)  lis'a  luU-iime  teacher  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  described  in  para- 
graph ( 3  1 ,  or 

"(B)  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handi- 
capped children  (Including  mentally  re- 
tarded hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, visually  nandlcapped.  seriously  cmo- 
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tlonally  disturbed  or  other  health  Impaired 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial education  I  In  a  public  or  other  nonprofit 
elementary  or  secondary  school  system 

i2i  The  percentage  of  a  loan  which  may 
be  canceled  under  paragraph     1  ■    l» 

(Ai  10  per  centum  tor  the  first  "r  sec'-.nd 
Bc.idemlc  year  of  service  descrlbetl  in  pari- 
gr<tph  (  1  I  . 

I  Bi  15  per  centum  for  each  academic  yenr 
of  such  service  thereafter 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph.  *n  academic 
ve;ir  for  which  the  borrower  received  the 
benefits  of  section  205ibi  (3i  lAi  or  (Bi  of 
this  title  I  as  in  effect  Immediately  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  'he  Higher  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968.  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  year  of  service  described  in  para- 
graph  (  U  . 

i3i  A  teacher  may  recel'.  e  cancellation  of 
a  loan  under  subparagraph  .  A  ^  of  paragraph 
I  1  .  only  for  service  in  an  academic  year  in 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or 
secondary  school  which  Is  in  the  school  dis- 
trict of  a  local  educational  agency  which  la 
eligible  in  such  year  for  assistance  pursuant 
to  titre  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  a»  amended,  and 
which  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  for 
that  year  haa  been  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner .pursuant  to  regulations  and  after 
consultation  with  the  State  educational 
pgencv  of  the  State  m  which  the  school  la 
located  1  to  be  a  school  in  which  the  enroll- 
ment of  children  described  In  clause  (Ai, 
iBi  or  iCi  of  section  loaiai.Ji  of  title  I 
of  the  Elemenury  and  Secondarv  Education 
Act  of  1965  as  amended  using  a  low-income 
tiXCWT  Of  13^)00  1  exceeds  5U  per  cen-um  of 
total  enrollment  of  the  school 

■,bi    In   the   case   of   a   '."an    made    f^efore 
the  date   of  enactment  of    ihe   Higher   Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968    not  to  exceed  50 
per   centum   of   such   loan   shall    be   canceled 
for  service  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  a  public 
or  other  nonprofit  elemenuirv  or  secondary 
school  in  a  State    m  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  or  In  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  overseas   of   the   Armed    Forces  of   the 
United  States,  at  the  rate  of   10  per  cenuim 
of  the  total   amount  of   such   loan   tor  each 
complete  academic  year  of  such  service,  ex- 
cept that  1  1  I   such  rare  shall  be  15  per  cen- 
tum for  each  complete  icademlc  year  of  serv- 
ice   as    a    full- time    teacher    in    a    public    or 
other     nonprofit     element.iry     or     secondary 
school    which   is   In    the   schcKil   district    of   a 
local  educational  agency  which  la  eligible  In 
such  year  for  assistance  pursuant  to  title  I  of 
the    Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 
Act    of    1965.    as    amended,    and    which    for 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  and  for  that  year 
has   been   determined   by    the   Commissioner 
(pursuant   to   regulations   and    a.'ter   consul- 
tation with   the  State  ed'.icational  agency  of 
the  State  in  which  he  school  is  located  i    to 
be  a  school  In  which  there  Is  a  high  concen- 
tration  of    students    from    low-income    fam- 
ilies   except  that  the  Conuiussioner  shall  not 
make    such    determination     Aith    respect    to 
more  than  J5  per  centum  ol   the  total  o[   the 
public   and   other   nonprofit   elementary    and 
secondary   schools   in  any   one   State   !or   any 
one  year    '2i    such  rate   shall  be  15  per  cen- 
tum   tor    each    complete    academic    year    of 
service  .is  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped 
children     Including  menta.ly   reUirded.   hard 
or    hearing     deaf     speech    impaired,    visually 
handicapped.      seriously      enxjtionallv      dis- 
turbed    or    other    health    impaired    chiiUren 
wno   by    reason    thereof    recjoire   special    edu- 
cation)   in  a  public  or  other   nonprotit  ele- 
mentary   or    secondary    school    system,    and 
(3 1     for    the    purposes    of    any    cancellation 
pursuant  to  clause  .  1  i   or  (2)    an  additional 
50    f)er   centum    of    any    such    loan    may    be 
canceled 

■■(Ci  I  1 1  If  for  any  academic  year  any  por- 
tion of  a  loan  la  canceled  under  subsection 
lai  or  ibi  the  entire  amoiuit  of  Interest  on 
such  loan  which  accnies  for  such  year  shall 
be  canceled. 


■■i2l  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize refunding  any  repayment  of  a  loan 

,  .J  I  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
academic  vf«r'  means  an  academic  year  or 
It*  equivalent  (.is  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  I 

•  di  In  addition  to  the  payments  other- 
wise authorized  ui  be  made  pursuant  Ui  this 
title  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  ap- 
proprl.ue  uistitiitu.n  at  such  time  or  times 
at)  he  determines  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  interest  which  h««  been 
pre\ented  from  accruing  and  the  portion  of 
the  principal  which  has  tveen  cancele<t  on 
studeiil  loans  pursuant  Ui  this  section  .and 
not  preMiiusly  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion] as  the  t<>t<il  amount  of  the  institution's 
c.ipltal  contrlbutlon.s  to  such  !und  under  this 
title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  institution's 
capital  contributions  and  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  to  surh  fund  ' 

EUC.IBU.ITY  or  TRIVATE  vn<.\TIoNAI.  SC  HIKJl.S 
Sir  473  ai  Section  lOSibi  of  the  Nn- 
liuna:  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  — 

,  1  I  by  striking  out  "and  also  includes  '  m 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
•hereof  any    private   vocational   school    a* 

defined  in  section  4611  bi  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.   and';   and 

.2.  by  inserting  after  requirements  of 
clause  i5j  in  the  third  sentence  the  follow- 
ing    '.but  meets  the  requirements  of  clause 

i4(  )  ••  ^         , 

ibili  Ettectlve  with  reepect  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969  section  203  of 
■,uch  Act  IS  m  eiTect  prior  to  the  amend- 
ment made  bv  section  472  of  this  Act  i  is 
iimended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence  'The  aggregate 
amount  .f  Federal  capital  contributions  paid 
under  this  section  to  private  vocational 
schools  'Its  defined  In  section  461  ibi  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 1  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  by  which  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  201  for  such  fiscal 
vear  exceed  »190  000  OOO  ' 

i2'  Effective  fr>r  fiscal  years  ending  on  or 
after  June  30  1(170  the  second  sentence  of 
section  202iai  of  such  Act  i  as  amended  by 
section  472  of  this  Act  i  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing before  the  period  at  the  end  there<jf  the 
following  except     that     the     aggregate 

amount  f>f  funds  allotted  under  this  section 
to  prnate  vcx-ntumal  schools  ( a«  defined  in 
section  461 1  bi  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  19651  may  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  for  such  fiscal  year  exceed  »190.- 
o<X)  000  " 

EI  IMINATION  or  REQl/IREMENT  OF  SPECIAL  'ON- 
SIOEHATION  niB  STUDENTS  UF  SUPERIOR  AC^- 
orMtC      BACKGROUND 

Sec    476    Section   204  of   the   National   De- 
fense  Education   Act   of    1968   Is   amended   bv 
inserting     and  "  at  the  end  of  paragraph   .3i 
bv   sinking   out   paragraph    i4).   and   by   re- 
designating paragraph   i5)   .is  paragraph   .4| 

WArVING  OATH  or  ALLEGIANCE  RE«fIREMENT  FOR 
RESIDENTS  OF  TRUST  TWIRITORY  OF  PAt  tFIC 
ISLANDS 

Sec  477  Seitlon  lOOIiflill  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1956  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  .liter  any  Individual' 
the  following  'i  other  than  a  permanent 
resident  of  the  TYust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Inlands  I  " 

Subpart    2      AsttMOMLNTs    ro    Nation ^L 

Defense    FY-ilowship    Program 

extension    of    pruoram 

Sec     481.    la)    Section    402iftl    of    the    Na- 
tional   Defense    Education    Act    of     1968    is 
amended    bv    striking   out     "two    succeeding 
■AirC^,    years'    and    liiserilng    m    lieu    thereof 
seven  succeeding  fiscal   years  ' 

,b)   Section  403ia)   uf  such  Act  Is  amended 
b\  -  triking  out    three  succeeding  fiscal  years 
aiid    inserting    in    Ueu    'hereof    'eight    suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years". 


INCREASING  MAXIMUM  LINCTH  OF  FELLOWSHIP 
FROM  THREE  TO  FOUR  TEARS  IN  SPECIAL  CIR- 
CIMSTANCES.  AND  REQUIRING  INSTITITrlONAL 
KKFllRT  TO  ENCOURAGE  RECIPIENTS  TO  ENTER 
OR    CONTINUE   TEACHING 

Set  482  ia»  Subsection  lal  of  section  402 
ol  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  .imended  by  inserting  "(11"  alter 
except  "  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  and 
by  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  .>f  such  sentence  the  following:  . 
and  .2)  that  the  Commissioner  may  pro\  ide 
by  regulation  for  the  granting  of  such  fellow- 
ships for  a  period  of  study  not  to  exceed 
one  .icademlc  year  i  or  one  calendar  year  in 
the  case  of  fellowships  to  which  clause  i  1  i 
applies)  in  addition  to  the  maximum  period 
otherwise  applicable,  under  special  circum- 
stances m  which  the  purposes  of  this  title 
would  most  effectively  be  served  thereby' 

ibi  The  Commissioner  may  In  hl»  discre- 
tion increase.  In  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  la).  the  maximum 
periods  of  fellowships  awarded  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(1  The  second  sentence  of  section  403i»l 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  i2)  of  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting ".  and"  in  Ueu  thereof:  and  by 
adding  the  following  new  clause: 

.3)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  inatltutlon  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  eflforta  to  en- 
courage recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
title,  enrolled  In  such  program,  to  teach  or 
continue  to  teach  In  Institutions  of  higher 
education. '" 

di  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
,ci  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  fellowships  awarded  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act 

RFQIIRING  STIPENDS  TO  BE  SET  IN  AN  AMOUNT 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THOSE  AWARDED  FOR  COM- 
PARABLE   FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec  483  lai  Section  404  of  the  Natlrni.l 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read  .is  follows: 

"FELLOWSHIP    STIPENDS 

.Sec  404.  lai  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
title  such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  pre- 
vailing practices  under  comparable  federnlly 
supported  programs. 

"(bi  The  Commissioner  shall  i  In  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section lai  I  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  pupported  programs,  except 
that  such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  per 
academic  year  for  any  such  person.  " 

,bi  The  amount  of  any  stipend  payable 
with  respect  to  a  fellowship  awarded  prior  to 
the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not, 
during  the  period  for  which  such  fellowship 
w.is  awarded,  be  less  with  respect  to  any  year 
of  study  than  the  amount  that  would  m  the 
absence  of  the  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion lai  of  this  section  be  payable  with  re- 
spect to  such  year. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  title  IV  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  ix)int. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky ? 

There  wai  no  objection. 

AMFNDMtNT     OFFERED     BY     MR.    STEICER     uf 
WISCONSIN 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  oflcr  an  amendment. 


J  1(1  II 
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Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTerod  by  Mr  Steickr  of  Wis- 
consin: On  page  129,  strike  out  line  19  imd 
;,11  that  follows  down  through  line  4  on  page 
130 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wi.<iConsin.  Mr. 
Chan  man,  in  the  bill  now  before  us,  H.R. 
!;.067,  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  recommended  and  I  support 
ihe  tran.sfer  of  the  Upward  Boimd  pro- 
gram from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
i>ortunity  to  be  combined  with  the  Talent 
Search  program  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  a  new  program  for  special  serv- 
ices to  disadvantaged  students  in  insti- 
tutions of  liigher  education. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  is  the 
amendment  I  discussed  briefly  last  cve- 
nmt;  duiing  general  debate  on  this  bill, 
and  it  would  remove  from  the  bill  the 
authority  of  the  Office  of  Education  to 
make  grants  or  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  organizations  including  profes- 
sional and  scholarly  associations  or  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  any  private  agen- 
cy or  organization. 
'  The  reason  this  amendment  is  offered 
at  this  time  is  becau.se  of  what  has  been 
brousht  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  would  refer  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  for 
July  24  in  which  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon'  I  Mrs.  Green  I,  and  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr,  QuieI,  have 
gone   to   some   length   to  insert  in  the 
Record  .some  extremely  interesting  and 
rele\ant  material  relating  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Upward  Bound  program  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  For 
example,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  called  the  attention  of   the  Com- 
mittee   .,,  ., 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee 

Mr  PERKINS.  If  I  understand  your 
amendment  correctly,  you  would  strike 
out  the  authority  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  contract  with  private  institutions. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  For  the 
operation  of  Upward  Bound. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  What  effect  would  that 
have  on  private  colleges? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  It  'would 
have  no  effect  because  colleges  are  not 
touched. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Then  it  would  have  the 

effect  of  preventing  the 

Mr.    STEIGER   of  Wisconsin.   If   the 
gentleman  would  permit  the  interruption, 
I  would  suggest  that  he  reread  the  lan- 
guage in  .section  408(a).  which  provides 
the  ^authority  for  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  'with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  purposes  of 
planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out  one 
or  more  of  the  programs  described.  All 
iliat  is  deleted  is  the  authority  to  make 
those    grants   to   public    and   nonprofit 
pritaic  aucncies  and  organizations  unre- 
lated to  institutions  of  higher  education, 
so  thai  it  in  no  way  affects  the  ability  of 
Hipon  College,  for  example.  In  my  dis- 
trict in  Wisconsin,  to  carry  on  an  Upward 
Bo'and  program. 


What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  oi)- 
cration  of  Upward  Bound  as  it  has  been 
run  and  is  now  being  run  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  I  would  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Green  I  to  give  the  Committee 
the  benefit  of  her  own  thinking  on  this 
problem,  and  the  amendment  that  is  now 
before  us.  in  the  hght  of  the  fact  that  m 
the  Record  for  today  we  find  the  tele- 
gram from  the  former  National  Upwaid 
Bound  director,  Mr.  Frost.  urt;ing  that 
Upward    Bound    programs    v.ire    to    the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  1  Mr.  Perkins  I 
and  their  own  Congressmen,  to  opiwsP 
any  transfer  of  the  Upward  Bound  pi  o- 

gram.  , , 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, w^ill  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  tlie  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  fully  support 
the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  's 
offering.  I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
I  Uiink  we  have  gone  wild  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  m  the  Office 
of  Education  in  the  u.se  of  private  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  programs  which  Con- 
gress has  authorized.  In  addition.  I  think 
wc  have  pone  wild  as  far  as  the  use  of 
consultants  is  concerned.  I  think  that  a 
very  carefiU  look  ought  to  be  taken  at 
all  "the  private  agencies  with  contracts 
both  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  the  Office  of  Education,  the 
manner  in  which  they  arc  .set  up.  how 
many  people  they  employ  that  are  at  the 
supergrade  level,  therefore,  the  kind  of 
salaries  that  are  paid,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees, their  responsibilities,   and  also 
the" possibility  of  conflict  of  interest. 

After  the  gentleman  has  concluded  his 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  make  some  other 
comments  on  this,  rather  than  take  up 
all  the  gentleman's  time, 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  comment. s  of 
the  gentle'woman  from  Oregon. 

I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  adopt 
this  amendment.  I  think  it  makes  sense 
to  insure  that  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram and  the  Talent  Search  program 
and  the  special  program  for  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
thus  removing  the  ability  the  Commis- 
sioner now  has— unless  this  amendment 
is  adopted— to  carry  on  the  programs  on 
a  contract  basis. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  some  material 
which   I   placed   in   the   Congressional 
Record   last   evening   in   regard   to   the 
private  organization  called  Educational 
Associates,  which  was  set  up  in  April  of 
1967   On  Julv  1,  1967.  it  received  a  con- 
tract from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity in  the  amount  of  $789,405.  We  are 
advised  that  this  contract  was  issued  on 
the  basis  of  competitive  bids.  Let  me  rc^- 
peat-  This  was  awarded  on  July  1.  1967, 
on  a  competitive  bid.  Yet,  on  that  exact 
date.  July  1.  we  also  find  there  was  a  sup- 
plemental    agreement     increasing     the 
amount  of  the  contract  by  S150,000. 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentle'woman  yield? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  respect  to  the  gentlewoman's 
remarks  in  yesterday's  Record,  is  it  not 
true  the  amounts  the  gentlewoman  is 
now  talking  about,  which  are  at  issue 
now  were  to  cover  additional  items  and 
in  no  way  were  covered  by  tlie  initial 
bid.  and  they  are  new? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chan- 
man  whether  it  is  for  additional  items 
or  not.  I  do  not  know,  at  this  time.  But 
anvonc  who  is  familiar  with  contracts 
and  with  competitive  bids  knows  this  is 
the  way  to  get  around  the  competitive 

bid. 

The  contract  is  'tiven  to  the  lo'»\cri 
bidder  and  then  suddenly  it  is  found 
there  is  an  occasion  to  rai.se  the  amount 
(,f  the  contract  by  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand I  am  not  suggesting  this  is  the 
purpae  of  this  supplemental.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  saying  that,  on  the  exact 
date  thev  awarded  the  contract,  they 
found  it  nfcessaiy  to  increase  the  con- 
tract bv  SI 50. 000. 

Then  on  Julv  3.  2  days  later,  they 
entered  into  anotlier  supplemental 
agreement,  which  !:ave  them  S200,000  m 
advance  funding,  and  then  on  July  IG 
we  lind  there  was  another  supplemental 
a"rcement  which  increa.sed  it  by  S45.59.'i. 
and  then,  on  July  19,  there  was  anoth.  r 
formal  agreement  to  Educational  As.so- 
ciates  in  the  amount  of  S436.932.  brin:^- 
ing  this  up  to  about  81,300,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  was  speaking,  I  su;:- 
gested  this  was  .something  Conare.ss 
reallv  needed  to  look  at.  the  wide  use  of 
consultants.  There  is  no  limitation  under 
the  civil  .service  laws  in  regard  to  the 
number  or  amount  that  may  be  paid. 

II  is  interesting  that  the  president  of 
this  corporation,  or  this  group.  Educa- 
tional A.ssociates.  is  paid  S27.000.  He  aKo 
advised  me  he  spent  about  S7.000  m 
various  expenses  during  this  year. 

I    raise    also    another    question,    Mr. 
Chairman,  in  regard  to  this  particular 
group,  and  possibly  other  groups^  The 
gentleman    from    Wisconsin    asked    me 
about  a  telegram  that  was  sent  to  the 
directors  of  the  Upward  Bound  program 
throuchout  the  countiy.  a.sking  them  to 
tele-raph  or  to  write  to  their  Congress- 
men  in   opposition    to   the    transfer   of 
Upward  Bound  to  the  Office  of  Education. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Frost,  who  happens  to  live  m  my 
consressional  district,  was  the  first  na- 
tional director  of  the  Upward  Bound  pro- 
gram He  resigned  from  that  program  on 
August  1.  1967.  and  we  find  him  as  one 
of  the  members  of  the  advisory  board 
for  Educational  Associates. 

The  onlv  contract  that  Educational 
Associates  has.  as  of  2  days  ago.  is  with 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  m 
connection  with  the  Upward  Bound 
program.  It  was  the  only  contract. 

The  former  national  director  of  Up- 
ward Bound  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Advisorv  Committee,  and  as  a  con- 
sultant :or  Educational  Associates  at 
SlQO  a  dav,  and  he  was  called  upon  by 
Educational  Associates,  which  has  ihis 
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contract,  to  rriRke  various  or.- site  in- 
spections and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Upward  Bound  program 

This  m  Itaeir  would  b«  interesting. 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  In  addition  to  that  it 
has  t)een  called  to  my  attentim  just  this 
week  that  he  also  appears  as  the  deputv 
director  of  an  Upward  Bound  program 
m  the  State  of  Oregon,  that  i.s  carrying 
on  a  program  m  the  State  pi5:;on 

When  I  taliced  with  th.>  people  \\  i-so 
keep  the  books  on  this  I  found  that  be- 
Rinning  August  1967  thiougi.  July  1968 
Mr  Richard  F;  ast  drew  a  sala  y  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  from  Upward 
Bound  programs  If  my  dates  are  cor- 
rect, and  I  have  rechecked  these 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentlevKoman  from  Orfson  has  expired 
■  On  request  of  Mr  Gross,  and  by 
unanmious  con.sent  Mis  Gktts  of  Ore- 
gon was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes  • 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Orecon  I  thank  the 
gentleman  I  am  advised  by  the  P.scai  of- 
ficer of  the  Upward  Bound  program  that 
is  run  in  the  State  prison  in  Ore-on. 
that  he  appears  on  th*'  payroll  and  as 
the  deputy  director  bevinnintf  June  1968 
During  these  months  with  thij  and  with 
Educational  A.ssociates— he  drew  several 
thousand  dollars  from  Upward  Bound 
programs  As  I  say  he  now  appears  as  the 
deputy  director  of  the  program,  and  for 
the  month  of  June  1968  he  received  a 
check  for  $900  His  July  check,  which 
has  already  been  made  out  but  not  de- 
livered, is  for  $1,125.  so  he  is  now  at  a 
$75  a  day  consultant  fee.  but  al.so  appear- 
ing on  the  records  as  the  actini,'  deputy 
du-ector 

All  I  would  have  to  say  u  that  fighting 
poverty  is  leally  a  pretty  aood  business. 

This  same  gentleman,  at  the  time  he  is 
a  $100  consultant  for  the  Educational 
Associates  and  making  recommendations 
for  the  approval  of  Upward  Bound  proj- 
ects. IS  also  a  $75  a  day  con.sultant  for 
the  program  m  Oregon  and  he  also  is  a 
full-time  professor  at  Reed  Col!e«e  at  a 
salary  of  about  $16  000  or  $18,000  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  amount  of  thai. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
not  only  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  but  also  the  Government 
Oversight  miKht  well  want  to  look  at 
some  of  these  arrangements  that  are 
made  on  the  use  of  consultants  and  the 
contracts  with  private  agencies  and 
others  I  believe  that  a  stop  should  be 
put  to  some  of  the  practices  which  are 
going  on 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield ^ 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oren  )n  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  m..-  friend  from.  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  specific  pages  m  the  Congressional 
Relord  of  this  morning  on  which  will  be 
found  the  material  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oi-egon  submitted  for  the  Record 
yesterday  Beginning  on  page  23116  and 
running  mto  23125  will  be  found  shock- 
ing mfonnation  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  ought  to  read  m  connection 
w  itn  the  Upward  Bound  program 

There  ou^ht  to  be  a  severe  penalty,  a 
penalty  which  would  really  bnng  about 
proper  administra'.ion  of  this  p.-ogram 


Th*  gertlev^oman  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  accumulating  this  informa- 
!  on  and  making  it  available 

Mrs    GREEN  of  Oregon    I  thank  the 
g:  ntleman 

M:  Cha.iman.  if  I  may  add  one  other 
•.'ing  t<imorrow  in  mv  city  of  Portland, 
a!  d  al.so  in  Salem.  Oreg  .  there  is  a  meet- 
ing scheduled  for  the  Upward  Bound 
project  directors  from  across  the  coun- 
tr-.  I  am  advised  that  one  purpn.se  is  to 
aet  ft\e  or  six  other  projects  .stirred  m 
a:  iou.s  prisons 
I  have  at  the  desk  one  of  the  posters 
distributed  by  :he  Upward  Bound  people 
at  the  prison  at  Salem  It  is  in  regard  U) 
Vietnam  policy  It  is  an  'nflamatoo' 
ijjster 

I  happen  mvself  not  to  agree  with  our 
policy  in  V.etnam.  but  I  tliink  it  is  Indeed 
shocking  that  we  as  Representatives  in 
me  Congress  are  financing  programs 
which  distribute  and  circulate  matenal 
Mich  as  I  placed  in  the  Record  yesterday 
I  said  on  the  floor  last  night,  and  I 
measured  my  words  very  carefully,  that 
:t  IS  my  judgment  that  today  the  Federal 
C»o\ernment  is  fijiancing  activities  of 
revolutionaries  I  believe  it  is  high  time 
we  look  a  much  clo.ser  look  at  what  is 
iiappening  m  Upward  Bound,  at  what 
IS  happening  in  VISTA,  at  what  is  hap- 
pening in  some  of  tlie  other  programs 
that  have  been  continuing  with  no  proper 
controls 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Oiairman.  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield ' 

Mrs  GREI':N  of  Oregon  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distingui.shed  colleague  from 
Connecilcu:.  my  friend  and  a  former 
Member  ot  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor — an  extremely  knowledgeable 
and  capable  member  of  that  committee 
I  might  add. 

Mr  GIAIMO  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding 

I  .should  liko  to  a--vsocia:e  my.self  with 
her  remarks,  particularly  insofar  as  the 
OEO  is  concerned.  There  have  been  some 
of  us  here  who  have  been  supporters  of 
the  war  on  poverty  but  who  have  been 
most  dissatisfied  with  Uie  way  In  which 
OEX)  has  been  conducting  itself  and  has 
t>een  trying  to  accomplish  results  in  tins 
area. 

Just  several  weeks  a«o  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  3  days  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  OEO  made  an  allocation 
of  $270,000  to  the  Connecticut  Law  Re- 
form. Inc  .  an  organization  which  is  sup- 
posedly .set  up  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing legal  aid  problems  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  Upon  closer  examination  it 
was  found  that  Connecticut  Law  Reform. 
Inc.  was  strictly  a  paper  organization 
which  was  not  even  an  organization  and 
with  no  coiTwrate  structure.  Its  address 
w  as  the  home  addrese  of  the  person  who 
made  the  application.  Yet  there  was  an 
obvious  inish  on  the  part  of  OEO  to  allo- 
cate this  money 

The  CH.VIRMAN.  The  time  of  Uie 
gentlewoman  has  again  expired. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  !  Mrs.  Green  I  may 
prrveed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut '' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  further 
to  liie  f^entleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  GIAIMO  Tliere  was  an  obvious  at- 
tempt here  on  the  part  of  OE»  to  rasli 
this  allocation  through  and  to  get  these 
furds  allocated  before  the  fiscal  year 
ended 

Here  obviously  is  an  example,  m  my 
opinion,  of  error  on  the  part  of  OEO  m 
giving  money,  money  which  was  so  seri- 
ously  needed  by   existing  organizations 
both  m  Connecticut  and  in  other  Slates 
and  organizations  which  could  have  done 
.something   with   the  $273,000    Yet.   tins 
money  was  given  literally  to  an  idea    to 
an  idea  m  someone's  mind,  to  an  organi- 
zation winch  was  not  even  formed  and 
had  no  proven  existence  or  work  program 
made  up  and  which  did  not  have  an  oi  - 
ganizational   .structure   made   up  e.xccpt 
f  jr  Die  fact  that  they  did  allocate  m  tlieir 
allocation  huge  sums  to  automobiles  and 
such  things  which  are  the  types  of  tilings 
tlicy    are   quick   to   get  but   not    to   get 
proven  results  for  the  victims  of  poverty 
Tliev  did  not  allocate  this  allocation  to 
the  places  where  they  should.  This  allo- 
cation I  felt  was  an  obvious  mistake    .'^s 
a  matter  of  fact.  OEO  now  admit.s  that 
It  was  a  mistake  on  their  part,  but  I  think 
that  we  can  find  many  examples  of  this 
If  we  look  closely  into  OEO. 

I  al.so  agree  with  the  gentlewoman,  as 
far  as  OEO  is  concerned,  in  many  in- 
stances it  has  funded  revolution  In  my 
opinion,  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  lus- 
toiy  of  a  nation  where  it  funds  and  allo- 
cates money  to  its  own  overthrow  and  to 
revolutionists  in  many  iiiStances. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  tiie 
gentleman 

I  would  like  to  say  one  other  thing  I 
auree  completely  with  him  that  all  of  us 
want  to  do  something  about  poverty  and 
that  when  we  make  criticisms  of  some  of 
the  programs  it  is  with  the  hope  that  the 
funds  will  no  to  those  people  for  whom 
the  program  was  designed  and  not  peo- 
ple who  will  exploit  the  less  fortunate 
Wiien  we  pay  for  $100  a  day  consultanus 
and  $1,200  a  month  in  rent  for  headquar- 
ters for  an  offlce.  I  say  this  is  money  that 
IS  taken  from  programs  for  the  poor  and 
not  money  to  help  the  poor  help  them- 
sches 

VIOLENCE    IN    CLEVE1.AND 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  tj  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Minshall 
was  granted  permission  to  .speak  out  of 
order  > 

Mr  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  10 
people— including  three  Cleveland  City 
policemen— are  dead,  scores  more  are 
wounded,  some  critically,  as  a  result  of 
the  violence  perpetrated  by  black  mili- 
tants in  the  Glenville  area  of  Cleveland 
Tuesday  night.  Block  after  block  of  the 
city  has  been  burned  and  looted. 

Today  it  is  reported  the  incredible  fact 
that  ihese  militants  wei-e  financed,  in 
part  at  least,  with  $10,000  in  Federal 
funds 

I  quote  from  the  Plain  Dealer  of  this 
morning : 

P'red  Evans,  who  said  lie  led  Negro  riflemen, 
'Old  detectives  yesterday  that  Cleveland's 
Nefrrti  niitioniUl.sts  received  a  $10,000  Federal 
grant. 
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Evans,  who  is  an  a«trologer.  said  the  money 
was  allotted  him  and  other  Nftllonallsta  by 
the  Rev  DeForrest  Brown,  head  of  the  Hovigh 
\Te:\  Development  Corp.  set  up  to  lend 
inoiiev  to  .small  buslnesB  .  .  Hough  Area 
Op\clopment  Corp.  recently  received  a  $1.6 
million  grant  from  the  government  U)  pro- 
mole  ;ind  develop  Kmnll  Inislness  enterprises 
111  the  Negro  ghetto. " 

I  am  now  demanding  a  double-bar- 
relled investigation  of  this  shocking 
abuse  of  Federal  funds.  I  have  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
CDinmlttee.  George  Mahon,  of  Texas, 
and  Congressman  Frank  Bow  for  a  com- 
ukte  committee  Investigation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
poi  tiinitv  funds  are  allocated,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  distributing  agencies 
are  selected,  investigation  and  screening 
of  applicants  for  grants,  and  the  details 
of  this  specific  transaction  involving  the 
Hough  Ai-ea  Development  Corp.  This 
thev  have  agreed  to  do. 

I  am  also  asking  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  make  the  same  complete 
investigation. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  OrcRon  I  Mrs.  Green!  for  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  a  mat- 
ter that  I  think  is  of  very  vital  impor- 
tance not  only  in  education,  but  in  all 
other  branches  of  government. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  of  the  departments  of 
this  Government  today  is  being  con- 
ducted not  by  department  employees  but 
bv  consultants  from  private  firms  that 
are  hired  bv  the  department  to  do  the 
work  assigned  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  excellent  illustration 
is  a  recent  investigation  into  automobile 
liability  insurance.  The  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member  declined  to  under- 
take the  assignment  because  it  was  felt 
we  did  not  have  the  appropriate  staff 
and  the  expertise.  It  was  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  the 
theory  that  that  Department  did  have 
such  expertise.  It  is  now  my  understand- 
ing that  of  the  $2  million  appropriated 
to  conduct  that  study,  a  large  portion  of 
it  is  ^'oing  to  be  spent  by  way  of  grants 
to  private  firms,  some  of  whom  allegedly 
have  a  very  close  association  with  the 
automobile  liability  insurance  industry 
m  this  counti-j-- 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  taking  this  time  to 
say  that  I  think  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  has  pointed  up  an 
abuse  that  appears  in  all  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  wish  to  express 
my   sincere   hope   that   the   appi-opriate 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ti\es  will  take  upon  itself  the  respon- 
.sibility  and  the  assignment  in  the  next 
Con  mess  to  make  a  full  investigation  in 
this  entire  field.  I  think  such  an  investi- 
iition  may  well  develop  equally  shocking 
■  evelations  as  have  been  illustrated  by 
the    distinguished    gentlewoman    from 
Oieuon. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  question  to 

direct  to  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  amendment  Is 


worthy  of  support.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  address  my  question  to  the  author 
of  the  amendment. 

I  can  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  do  and  I  am  mindful  of  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  many  abuses 
in  many  of  these  programs;  abuses 
which  I  pointed  out  during  the  past  in 
my  efforts  to  try  to  correct  them  as  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  correct  them  now. 
However.  I  want  to  make  one  thing 
clear  as  a  matter  of  legi.slativc  hl.stoiy. 
When  you  suggest  that  contracts  should 
not  be  entered  into  with  private  orua- 
nlzatlons.  you  arc  not  excluding  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  which  are 
church  related  as  private  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  The 
answer  to   the   gentleman's  question  is 

"No."  ^     , 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  other  words,  schools 
like  De  Paul  University  would  continue  to 
be  able  to  participate  in  these  programs 
since  they  do  meet  the  criteria  for  higher 
education  institutions? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  As  I  in- 
dicated to  the  chairman  when  he  raised 
that  question,  I  refer  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  to  section  408ia)  which  gives  the 
Commissioner  the  authority  to  make 
grants  or  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  programs  which  are  de- 
scribed in  subsection  i  b  i . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  goes  much  fuither  than  it 
needs  to  go  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  dis- 
cussed, assuming  that  eveiTthing  the 
gentlewoman  has  said  actually  happened, 
the  violence  to  which  the  amendment 
should  be  aimed  is  at  the  administration 
of  the  programs  enumerated.  Yet  the 
amendment  leaves  us  in  this  .section  with 
the  authority  to  contract  imder  this  en- 
tire section  only  with  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  assurances  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
STEIGER  I  that  this  would  not  exclude  pri- 
vate colleges,  but  I  do  not  believe  this  is 
a  certainty. 

I  would  like  to  state  further,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  it  prevents  contracting  with 
agencies  which  are  veiy  essential  under 
this  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to 
identify  young  people  in  high  school  who 
can  be  helped  by  a  Talent  Search  and 
by  Upward  Bound  programs.  Yet  by  the 
language  of  this  amendment  the  Office 
of  Education  would  not  be  allowed  to 
contract  with  private  or  public  school 
board. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  use  in  support  of  this 
the  hearings  at  which  the  .gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  1  asked  this 
question  of  Mr.  Satterlee: 

Mrs.  Green.  Do  you  ever  contract  with  high 
schools?  _^^, 

Mr  Satteelee.  We  have  no  contract  with  a 
high  school  at  this  time  although  there  Is 
no  reason  why  we  could  not.  We  have  con- 
tracts with  boardB  of  education,  State  depart- 
ments of  educaUon,  consortia,  and  private. 


nonproflt  ;.«encle6  We  have  :i  variety  of  con- 
inu-tlng  organizations. 


Now,  under  the  amendment  as  pro- 
posed, we  could  not,  or  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  could  not  contract  with  a 
board  of  education,  he  could  not  contract 
for  the  identification  of  the  very  people 
we  arc  living  to  help  with  these  pro- 
grams. I  believe  it  would  be  mischievous 
uidced  to  pa.ss  this  type  of  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  EUiuiUlonal  T.Ucnl  Search  progriim 
has  been  mo.<;t  effective  in  identllyliig  and  en- 
rouraglng  able,  disadvantaged  .students  to 
.iltend  college.  Over  one-huU  ol  these  lunds 
irc  used  for  conirncts  with  such  org.mlza- 
ilons  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  the  United  Scholarship  Service,  Inc  , 
and  the  National  Scholarship  Service  .md 
Fund  lor  Negro  Students. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I   would   say   to  the   gentleman  from 
Washington  that   the   language   m   the 
bill,  even  with  the  Steigcr  amendment, 
permits    the    granting    of    contracts    to 
higher     educational     institutions,     and 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  contract- 
ing with  a  local  educational  agency,  a 
high  school,  or  any  private  agency  that 
they  want  to.  In  fact,  that  is  accepted 
now  with  the  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, to  do  this  with  many  of  the  agen- 
cies, not  only  public  agencies,  but  private 
agencies.  What  this  would  not  permit 
would  be  to  allow  the  Commissioner  to 
make  a  contract  with  a  private  agency 
similar  to  what  the  OEO  has  done,  and 
where  they  have  siphoned  off  large  sums 
of  money  with  contracts  to  people  who 
previously  have  been  in  OEO. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  If  the  gentleman  is  sug- 
„esting— and  I  refuse  to  yield  further- 
that  we  ought  not  offer  authority  to  con- 
tract administratively,  then  perhaps 
what  he  is  saying  is  correct,  but  I  am 
saying  that  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  conduct  of  these  programs 
should  be  allowed  to  contract  to  the  vari- 
ous tvpes  of  agencies  which  will  identify 
the  vouth  we  are  trying  to  serve.  And 
that"  is  all  I  am  saying.  The  amendment 
would  prevent  him  from  doing  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  view  that 
my  colleague  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Meeds  1.  just  expressed.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  look  at  the  poverty  and  re- 
medial education  programs  as  a  whole, 
one  of  the  most  useful  things  they  have 
done  is  to  draw  into  the  effort  to  stimu- 
late and  motivate  kids  the  private  non- 
profit and  profit  capability  in  our  society 
outside  of  the  regular  educational  .sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  all  Members  of  the  House 
should  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  private  enterprise  system  has  been 
able  to  make  notable  contributions  to  our 
poverty  program,  not  only  nonprofit, 
private  agencies,  but  for-profit  private 
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groups  I  bellevp  If  we  rrally  bfllPve  In 
the  free  enterprise  system  we  should  un- 
leash them  and  harnes*  their  reaoiirtes 
and  talenu  to  the  desperate  problem  of 
motivating   these  dl-sadrantaged  kidLs 

The  success  of  the  proKram.s  is  well 
documented  Disadvantatjed  tld-s.  previ- 
ously wfiKhted  clown  by  disillu5:i>nment, 
despair  and  apathy  have  found  a  new 
soint.  a  new  optimism,  a  new  enthusi- 
asm, once  havin*;  participated  i:i  these 
proKrams  There  would  be  no  better  testi- 
mony to  sutjstajiuaie  tne  surce.ss  of  the 
program  than  the  views  of  the  students 
who  participated  L<*t  m»"  .uute  some  of 
these  students 

A  16-year-old  11th  grade  white  Kirl 
from  a  family  of  six  from  Whllesburg. 
Tenn  .  writes 

Upward  B.>u:;cl  has  Uiight  me  new  me-in- 
!n?  't  the  word  responsibility  I  had   to 

learn    to    put    important    things    first 

A  student  from  Chlca:;o,  V.\ .  writes: 
tp  utTtll  my  nrst  week  in  fpwird  Bouna  I 
didn  t  care  anything  no.,  .t  ^n^j:  and  very 
little  about  other  thin>:<  I'r  -AMrd  Bcuud  has 
Introduced  me  to  a  ■»;.  :<■  iie*  ..'.c  f'jr  'he 
ftr'it  time  I  really  care  r  m  tiiteresfed  and  I 
want  to  make  a  place  f  ^r  rrivie!.'  In  the  world 
And  this  change  is  t>ecauae  of  ail  Uie  wonder- 
ful people  m  L'pwarJ  Bound  W<-  learned 
more  much  more  than  tne  people  wh<'  start- 
ed Upward  Bound  e\er  tjarga.ned  f^r  We 
learned  we  are  people  who  can  reaiiV  suc- 
ceed but  only  It  we  want  to  and  that  a  niaj'.r 
key  to  that  success  la  education 

Another  Upward  Bound  student  told 
her  counselor: 

We  h-ive  .wways  t>een  poor  and  people  have 
lookfKl  down  jn  us  I  had  planned  to  quit 
school  next  year  if  ;t  k'evs  as  dull  as  It  was 
;ft>t  year  E\eryi."e  expeou  me  to  None  of 
my  family  have  ever  graduated  I  had  never 
thought  I  wjnted  to  go  to  college  cause  it 
was  completely  bey:>nd  my  imasflnition  I 
have  changed  my  mind  since  I  came  here  I 
would  do  mythlng  Just  anything  to  get  to 
go  Everyone  here  treats  me  as  if  I  really  do 
belong  i  am  going  b»ck  Uj  my  hjtth  school 
and  really  work  now  I",  is  nut  hard  to  get 
school  work  when  there  ;s  a  jood  reason  fv.>r 
It. 

One  .student  at  West  Vir;4inla  Wesley- 
an  Collette  sa.d  that  before  he  had 
thought  of  teachers  a,s  "sort  af  enemies." 
Here  he  ha.s  discovered  that  teacher-  are 
friends  and  euides  The  prottr.im  niu>i  be 
doing  a  good  job  if  it  can  forn  a  p.jten- 
tia;  dropout  into  a  potential  teacher 

A  girl  of  East  Chicai^o  said  about  her 
new  environment  In  the  Upward  Bound 
pro^'ram  at  Purdue  Un.versity: 

Beln<  a  Ne^ro  It  feels  good  that  It  doesn't 
make  any  d.tTerence  here  what  people  are 
SJme•.lme^  I  even  f .'rgct  what  I  .im  •  Prom 
Lafayette  Indiana.  Jo'.imai  *  Courier.  July 
6    1S*(38  I 

A  youi'.i;  man  of  Kast  Ch.ca'jo,  who  has 
been  w::h  the  Upward  Bound  pronram 
all  three  summers,  describes  one  change 
m  living  conditions; 

TVie  first  year,  we  were  d.vlded  into  our 
own  groups  Now  we're  completely  inte- 
grrateU — Latins  Negroes  and  whites  a.:  to- 
gether—and this  IS  one  place  where  there 
are  no  soci.^1  pr -bleni.-.  of  d;s<:nminaUon 
I  From  Lafayette.  Indiana,  Jourii*!  &  Courier. 
Juiy  5.  1968.) 

I  welcome  the  view  of  mv  chairman 
that  we  should  .scrutinize  the  operation 
of  the  for-profit  arnl  the  nonprofit  pn- 
vale  atjencies   I  think  if  we  do  that,  we 


will  find  in  procran.s  Iilce  Headstart  and 
I»y>llow  Through  and  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  the  Joto  Corps  that  some 
of  the  private  sector  for-profit  groups  as 
well  a.s  the  private  nonprofit  agencies 
have  be«'n  far  mor^  succe.ssful  In  reach- 
ing these  kids  ar  d  motivating  them,  and 
have  far  more  .st.pnlsticated  approaches 
to  the  problem.^  of  mouvation.  than  the 
revular  eilicatio-al  e.'^tabhshmeni  has 
shown 

We  would  be  cr.pphng  ourselves  and 
our  antipoverty  effort  to  exclude  the  ex- 
traordinary capability  that  lies  in  our 
private  .sect,.:,r  witMn  both  for-profit  and 
the  nonp'-nfit  proup>s 

Mr  STFIGER  of  Wi.sconsiri  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SCHKUER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  STf;iOER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman knows  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  his  judgment  on  matters  as 
they  relate  to  the  poverty  program  and 
the  Committee  on  EducatK  n  and  Labor 
Let  me,  however,  make  it  clear  to  him 
that  on  this  I  disagree  entirelv  Vnr  t'vo 
reasons — one  Upward  Bound  todav  is 
being  nin  nationally  bv  one  organiza- 
tion which  coe*;  in  and  r-ins  the  program 
or  cfjntracts  it  out  to  an  institution  of 
hUher  education 

Do  net  try  ti  confu.se  the  l.ssue  hy 
bringing  m  Headstart.  which  has  no  re- 
lationship to  this 

Mr  SCHETUER  There  is  no  question 
about  the  fact,  and  I  will  agree,  that 
administrative  errors  may  have  been 
made  and  that  errors  in  judgment  have 
been  made 

I  would  refer  to  the  Mexican  cultural 
exchange  experimental  program  on  In- 
ternational Uvin.tr.  Incidentally,  where  I 
have  two  of  my  childi-en  this  summer. 
My  fellow  colleagues  should  be  made 
a'*are  of  the  fact  that  Mrs  Green  is  di- 
lating about  a  small  group  of  .i6  students 
In  all— who  have  completed  their  Up- 
ward Bound  studies  and  are  ready  for 
college  in  the  fall— and  who  have  unique 
experiences  to  share  with  a  foreign  fam- 
ily. These  students  wi'.!  not  be  tourists— 
they  are  participatnvj  in  a  mutual  learn- 
ing experience  -for  themselves  and  the 
native  family  that  they  will  live  with. 

Mrs  Gkeen  is  using  th'^se  56  young 
students  to  castigate  the  Upward  Bound 
program,  a  figure  that  actually  repre- 
sents one-two-hundredth  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  25.000  students  in  Upward 
Bound  Even  Ivory  Soap  would  not  try  to 
.sell  till  se  odds. 

I  think  we  are  in  danger  of  washing 
baby  down  the  sink  with  the  bath  water 
I  think  there  is  a  cure  here  and  we  do 
not  have  to  go  hunting  gnats  with  an 
elephant  rifle  which  is  what  we  are 
doing  here 

I  think  the  disease  can  be  cured.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  are  3ome  cases  of 
maladministration. 

Should  we  exclude  the  nonprofit  agen- 
cies and  the  for-profit  agencies  in  the 
private  sector  from  makm;;  a  marvelous 
contribution  when  they  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  energize  and  mo- 
tivate these  kids' 

if  you  believe  in  Uie  free  enterprise 
svsiem— wh,y  should  we  in  this  Congress 
exclude  the  private  sector     nonprofit  and 


profit  alike  from  participating  where 
there  is  a  legitimate  role  for  them  to 
play  and  where  they  have  proven  they 
have  the  capability  of  doing  a  job  in 
many  cases  that  the  educational  eslab- 
li.shment  has  not  yet  done 

I  am  thinking  of  some  of  the  fine  work 
nonprofit  church  groups  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  HeadsUrt  programs.  To  name 
just  a  few  — the  First  Methodist  Church 
m  Oxiiard.  Ca'.i:  .  tne  Goachell  Valley 
Baptist  Foundation  of  Riverside,  Calif  , 
the  Calhoiic  Archdioceses  of  Brooklyn, 
C'-'.icago.  Detroit.  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis. 
and  Pittsburgh,  the  Torah  Unesorah 
of  New  York  City,  the  New  York  City  So- 
ciety of  Methodists  1  tiie  Salvation  Army 
of  Hastings.  Nebr  ;  and  the  J.  A.  Long 
Atnencan  Legion  Post  in  Connth.  Miss  . 
h.andlmg  3.">0  kids. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

v.:  SCHEUEI?  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  appre- 
ciate the  j;entlen:an  yielding  to  me  to 
request  some  of  his  time. 

Ltt  me  ask  the  genLleman  if  he  con- 
c'lis- that  u  IS  true  today  that  we  are 
carrying  on  no  Upward  Bound  programs 
except  in  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  we  do  not  contract  today  high 
.schools  or  boards  of  education  to  try  to 
make  a  determination  a.s  to  whetiier  or 
not  the  kids  ought  to  come  into  the  pro- 
grams; IS  that  not  correct'.' 

Mr   SCHEUER.  Let  us  assume  it  is— I 
do  ni't  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 
Mrs.   GREEN   of   Oregon.   Mr.   Chair- 
man, will   the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  GRr-:EN  of  Oregon.  I  think  tliis 
is  very  interesting  that  we  must  save 
tlie  private  enterprise  system. 

Mr  SCHEUER.  I  am  not  trying  to 
.-ave  tlicm— I  am  trying  to  let  them  help 
us  m  solving  these  problems. 

Mi-s.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  private 
enten'n.se  sysU-m  that  you  are  trying  to 
.save  IS  the  group  which  is  incorporated 
about  2  months  before  they  have  signed 
a  contract  Tlii.s  t.roup  is  responsible  tor 
making  guid(  hues  and  for  enforcing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Upward  Bound 
program  After  signing  the  contract 
they — and  I  have  referred  to  several  of 
them — Id  .supplementary  awards,  in  a 
period  of  20  days'  time 

This  i.s  ni;t  the  kind  of  enterprise 
which  I  would  consider  to  be  tlie  tra- 
ditional private  enterpn.se  system. 

Mr  SCHEUER  Maybe  some  of  the.se 
Hy-by-night  groups  have  been  involved. 
But  if  you  examine  the  projects  being 
carried  out  by  companies  like  Xerox  and 
North  American  Aviation  and  General 
Electric.  General  Motors,  Westinghouse, 
Montgomery  Ward.  Philco  Ford  Co  , 
Packard  Bell  Electronics,  and  other  pri- 
vate enterprise  groups,  you  will  find  they 
are  doing  a  first-class  job  in  running  Job 
Con«  camps  and  other  programs  in  the 
poverty  program. 

I  think  It  would  be  an  exercise  m  fu- 
tility for  this  Congress,  which  admittedly 
believes  in  the  free  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, to  prohibit  these  firms  from  making 
a  contribution. 

Final Iv,  I  would  like  to  take  up  another 
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charge  made  by  Mrs.  Green  against  Up- 
ward Bound— the  charge  that  the  pro- 
aram  is  producing  revolutionaries. 

Certainly  Upward  Bound  has  some 
revolutionaries— like  all  the  kids  of  to- 
day—like the  students  from  affluent  fam- 
ilies who  rioted  on  the  Columbia  campus. 
on  the  Berkelev  campus,  and  even  at  that 
iiallowed  and  aged  institution,  the  Sor- 

bonne.  ,  ^  ^  „^ 

However  I  have  some  letters  fiom 
Upw'.u'd  Bound  students— and  with  your 
permis.sion  I  will  read  at  least  one  of  the 
manv— that  indicate  how  the  Upward 
Bound  program  has  reached  them  and 
turned  them  into  students  who  are  striv- 
ing to  become  contributing  members  of 
thus  .society— rather  than  turned  off.  hos- 
tile, flower  children. 

A  student  from  Detroit  who  under- 
.stands  whv  her  classmates  participated 
in  the  riot  there  had  this  to  say  to  Sev- 
enteen magazine  1 

The  better  teiichers  all  seem  to  be  in 
suburban  schools  Why  should  they  want 
to  work  with  Negroe.s  or  poor  whites  in  my 
neighborhood  when  they  know  that  in  rich 
suburbs  like  Crosse  Poinle  students  will  read 
their  lessons  iind  know  whiifs  hiippenuig?  in 
,nv  -chool  a  teacher  who  asks  a  question  can 
barelv  gel  an  answer— kids  who  go  around 
vi-ith  comic  books  m  their  hands  all  the  time 
don  I  come  up  against  too  many  interesting 
■LU-ui  But  Its  not  easy  to  get  a  good  reading 
U.undation  m  the  Inner  City  elementary 
schools,  so  von  can't  really  blame  them. 

It's  not  conipletelv  hopeless.  H  you  -et  in 
with  the  right  teachers,  they'll  help  you  and 
talk  to  vou  about  education  and  careers. 
Btit  vou'  have  to  show  interest  and  start 
things  rolling;  they  don't  assume  you  want 
to  go  to  college.  One  ol  the  best  things  that 
ever  happened  lo  me  w.os  getting  into  Up- 
ward Bound. 

ri.se   in 


Mr.   QUIE.   Mr.   Chairman 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chaii-man.  I  would  say  that  U 
Xerox  and  North  American  Aviation  had 
been  involved  in  this  program,  we  might 
have  had  a  different  altitude  toward  per- 
mitting private  agencies  to  contract  with 
people  operating  any  part  of  the  Upward 
Bound  program. 

But  this  is  not  private  cnteipru^e  we 
are  saving  or  utilizing.  To  me  these  are 
leeches  that  are  using  the  money  that 
we  are  appropriating  to  help  poor  peo- 
ple There  is  no  reason  at  all  for  utilizing 
them  when  we  have  had  a  good  experi- 
ence with  the  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

As  I  said  before,  there  is  nothing  to 
proliibit  institutions  of  higher  education 
from  contracting  with  anyone  that  they 
need  to  help  them  to  do  the  job.  As  far 
as  determining  who  the  eligible  young- 
sters are  these  people  are  quite  capable 
of  doing  it  with  the  help  of  community 
action  agencies.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent an  institution  of  higher  education 
to  utilize  all  of  the  community  action 
agencies  within  their  community  or  vi- 
cinity in  order  that  the  proper  children 
could  be  brought  there. 

The  question  here  is  whether  OEO  in 
the  past  did  right  in  contracting  out  jobs 
that  they  should  have  done  themselves. 
The  question  is.  Should  we  let  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  continue  the  contracts 
with  the  private  agencies  that  have  not 
wisely  used  the  money?  If  anyone  has 
any  question  about  it,  you  wiU  only  have 


to  read  the  Record  that  ly  belore  you 
now  with  the  insertions  that  were 
placed  there  and  the  statements  made 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
IMrs.  Green  1  and  myself  immediately 
following  hers.  .nnfi 

This  begins.  I  believe,  on  page  23116 
in  the  Record.  Alter  reading  that,  if  you 
are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this 
amendment,  you  have  nut  rend  it  very 

clearly.  .,, 

Mr.  HATHAWAY    Mr    Cb.auman    will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   QUIE.  I  yield  to   the   gentleman 

from  Maine.  ...;„<, 

Mr    HATHAWAY.  If  the  inblitulions 
of  higher  education  continue  to  contract. 
are  we  not  going  to  run  into  the  abuses 
vou  are  criticizing  here  today? 
"    Mr    QUIE.  Any   institution  of  higher 
education  can  contract   with   a   private 
agencv  for  necessaiT  supportive  services. 
For  example,  if  you  have  lacilities  that 
are  being  used  lor  Upward  Bound,  and 
it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  contract  with 
an  electrician  to  come  m  and  fix  the  \vn- 
ing   under  the  propo.sed  amendment,  the 
institution  may  do  this.  Thei-  is  no  need 
to  allow  the  Commis.sioner.  in  adminis- 
tering Upward  Bound,  lo  contract  witn 
private  agencies  lor  supporting  .services 
becajs.  ne  is  not  involved  in  that  kind 
of  detailed  work. 

Mr  HATHAWAY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  Yield  further,  if  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  as  in  the  past,  is  empow- 
ered to  contract,  as  I  think  he  should  be. 
then  can  he  not  do  it  on  a  broader  basis 
so  he  could  taring  in  a  consortium  ot 
boards  of  education  that  miglit  cross 
State  lines,  whereas  if  the  contracting 
power  is  left  only  to  the  institutions  ol 
higher  education,  contracting  will  be 
only  on  a  local  basis  and  will  not  ttet  the 
broad-based  support  we  need  lor  the 
program?  . 

Mr    QUIE.   I   think   we    would   be    on 
much  safer  ground  if  we  permitted  the 
institution  of  hicher  learning  to  do  the 
contracting  for  the  consortium  than  to 
see     the    Federal     Government     do     so 
through  .some  agency  that  is  dreamed  up 
overnight.  I  do  not  expect  we  would  find, 
however,  that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation would  leave  his  job  to  a  successor 
who  has  a  contract  with  him  or  with  a 
private  firm  with  which  he  is  associated 
to  do  the  job.  I  would  hope  that  that 
would  never  happen  in  education  as  it 
has  in  poverty.   However,   this  amend- 
ment will  prevent  this  sort  ol  abuse  be- 
fore it  begins. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR  15067,  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments.  The  various  acts  which 
this  legislation  modifies  and  extends 
have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on 
students,  institutions,  and,  in  fact,  on  all 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  These  acts  have 
gone  a  long  way  to  insure  that  every  in- 
dividual who  is  capable  of  pursuing  his 
education  beyond  the  secondaiT  level 
has  an  opportunity  to  do  so;  and  they 
have  been  of  considei-able  assistance  to 
colleges  and  universities  in  coping  with 
mounting  student  enrollments. 

The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
bill   College  is  expensive,  and  for  many, 


It  Is  prohibitive.  I  know  what  it  costs. 
Mv     own     three     children     have     only 
recenilv  completed  their  college  educa- 
tion. Under  the  proitram.  private  lend- 
ing in.stitutions  can.  wiih  relatA'e  safet>. 
advance  a  student  the  funds  lie  needs  to 
continue    his    education.    Students    are 
given  an  opportunity  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  a  more  prosperous  lutuie.  and 
thev  can  do  .so  not  with  a  Govei'nm.-iu 
handout,  but  ihrough  the  dignity  of  self- 
help   and   with   the   cooperation   of   me 
private  .sector  of  our  economy.  This  art 
■M-eatlv  increases  the  availability  of  .sufh 
loans  by  making  intere..i  rates  rnore  at- 
tractive tD  lender.s  and  by  extending  the 
ability  oi  Stales  to  guarantee  repayment 
of  loans  through  the  proposed  80  percent 
Federal  reinsurance  program. 

Assistance  lo  institutions  lor  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities,  librartes. 
classrooms,  and  the  like  is  another  im- 
portant feature  of  the  bill.  The  long- 
term  investment  m  college  plants  is  ut 
permanent  bcneht  and  .should  m  my 
opinion,  be  given  hiuh  Pnority^  I  do  I  a^e 
some  reservation  about  the  bill  s  empha- 
sis on  the  establishment  of  several  new 
programs  such  as  'iranis  for  elementary 
and  .secondary  instructional  equipme.it 
at  the  expense  of  existing  programs. 

It  IS  now  time  for  students  to  make 
financial  arrangements  for  the  fall  t^i.n 
at  colleges  and  universities.  Quite  under- 
standablv.  lenders  are  reluctant  to  make 
aiiv  commitments  to  the.se  .students  and 
their  families  until  the  law  is  .settled. 
Therefore,   despite   the   bill's   shortcom- 
ings, and  despite  the  economic  difficul- 
ties this  country  is  expenencmg.  I  i^se 
in   support   of   the  bill   because,   in  my 
opinro.l.   many   of   the   problems     acing 
this   country  can  be  minimized  b>    m- 
crea.sing  the  educational  opportunity  loi 
our  voung  people  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mi. 
Rostenkowski  > .  The  question  is  on  the 
2^endment  offe.^d  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  1  Mr.  STEIGER  1. 

The  question  was  taken  i  and  on  a  divi- 
.sion  .demanded  by  Mr.  Meeds,  theie 
were— ayes  55.  noes  17. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BV  MR    REID  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
.amendment    ortcred    by    Mr.    Rhd   of    New 

^  on  page   156.  insert  alter  line  24  the  lol- 
lowing: 

-ELIMINATION  OF  AVER.^CE  HOrRS  OF  ENWI-OY- 
MENT  LIMIT.ATION  DfRINC  NON-REGULAR  EN- 
ROLLMENT PERIODS 

■Sec  436  Section  444  ol  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Of  1965  I  as  amended  by  this  part  i 
';  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•••iciVor  purposes  ol  paragraph  '4i  ol 
subsection  .ai  of  tliis  .section,  m  computing 
average  hours  of  employment  <.l  a  student 
over  f.emester  or  other  term,  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  period  during  which  the 
student  is  on  vacation  and  any  period  oi 
non-regular  enrollment.  Employment  under 
a  work  .tudy  program  dunng  ^'"V  J;"^^^ 
neriod  '.1  non-regular  enrollment  dunng 
S.  classes  m  which  the  student  is  en- 
rolled are  m  session  .shall  be  only  to  the  ex- 
tent and  m  .accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  or  puicnant  to  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner.'  " 
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Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Chairman, 
section  406'b»  '2i  of  H  R.  15067  as  orig- 
inally Introduced  allowed  students  in  the 
work -study  prognun,  employed  full  lime 
durlnt?  the  summer  vacations  or 
throughout  the  summertime  periods  to 
take  one  or  two  courses  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  established  by  or  pur- 
suant to  reirulatlons  of  the  Commis- 
sioner '  Under  this  proKram,  as  pre- 
viously enacted,  a  student  who  took  a 
course  danns  the  summer  was  limited 
to  working  15  hours  per  week 

The  proposed  modification  in  the  pro- 
Kram Is.  I  believe,  valuable,  because  it 
would  allow  a  student  wiio  mu.st  work  or 
IS  interested  m  working;  dunnu  the  .sum- 
mer to  obtain  some  academic  credit  at 
the  same  time  Other.vi.'^e,  an  extreme 
hardship  is  imposed  on  tiie  student  who 
is  required  to  i?o  to  summer  school  and 
also  needs  to  work  to  provide  funds  for 
the  follQWU".;?  vear  s  education  He  must 
choose  either  to  work  full  time  or  to  go 
Ui  school,  but  he  is  denied  the  chance 
to  work  full  t.me  while  taking  one  or 
two  courses  needed 

I  would  add.  Mr  Chaaman.  that 
Mayor  John  Lindsay  feels  that  this 
amendment  would  be  extipmelv  helpful 
in  that  it  would  allow  students  in  the 
work-study  proi;ram  to  take  one  or  two 
courses  dunng  the  .stunmer  while  em- 
ployed full  time 

The  original  blanket  work  limitation 
of  15  hours  per  week  was  designed  to 
protect  students  from  overextending 
themselves  by  going  to  school  full  time 
and  working  full  time  simultaneously 
However  New  York  City  officials  have 
found  that  i;  is  extremely  valuable  for  a 
student  workinti  full  time  dunne  the 
.summer  to  take  a  course  or  two  related 
to  his  expt^r-.fnc^— It  not  only  broadens 
his  outlook,  but  also  substantially  in- 
creases his  incentive  to  pursue  his 
education. 

Under  New  York  City's  Urban  Corps 
program,  in  which  about  2.000  young 
men  and  women  participate  during  the 
summer,  s'.uden's  do  m  fact  lake  evening 
courses  related  to  their  sum.mer's  work 
At  the  present  tune  thev  cannot  receive 
academic  credit  for  iheir  studies  because 
the  students  work  more  than  the  15 
hours  a:iowed  under  the  act.  Tlie  uni- 
versities are  willing  and  anxious  to  ofTer 
credit.  We  need  an  amendment  to  the 
present  work-study  proi:ram  allowing 
!,tudenUs  working  full  time  during  the 
summer  to  receive  seme  academic  credit 
at  the  same  tune  for  coursts  taken 

Mayor  Lindsay  has  written  me  ex- 
I  licitly  stating 

This  amendment  ;s  viuil  to  the  etiective 
I'peralion  of  ihe  work-study  program  in  New 
York  City  and  t.Troug.^out  '.he  State. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
li.an.  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  I  yield  to  the 
?-^ntlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  a-.-ntleman  for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman.  I  talked  to  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  Oregon,  Congressman 
DtiLLtNBALK.  lAho  is  aJso  a  member  of 
Uie  Education  Committee,  about  this 
matter  and  t  know  he  was  mterehted  in 
m  iiving   this  fcind  of  modification 

Mr    REID  of  New  Yoik.  If  the  gentie- 


wr>man  will  allow  me.  Ccmgre.s-sman 
Dellenbaik  was  interested  m  ofTering 
himself  this  type  of  amendment,  but  a 
previous  engagement  precluded  h.s 
doing  It 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oieuon  Yes.  I  think 
It  .s  a  very  good  amendment,  and  it  will 
help  ihase  youngsters  who  need  to  work 
i.n  tht"  summertime  and  allow  them  to 
take  one  course  and  sliil  allow  them  to 
•Aii'tc  to  earn  money  for  tlie  coming  year, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  i.  cntletnan  yield.' 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Ycik  I  yield  to  the 
sientleman  from  MiclUKan. 

Mr  DRADEMAS  Mr  ChaiiTiian.  I 
think  tne  amendment  is  a  Hr.-i-cla.ss  one 
I  am  particularly  impres.sed  by  the  sup- 
p<irt  the  aenlleman  cites  for  it  from  the 
distinguished  mayor  of  New  York  City, 
our  former  colleague.  John  Lindsay,  who 
lives  daily  with  the  kinds  of  problems 
which  affect  young  people.  Mayor  Lind- 
say s  testimony  is  therefore  all  the  more 
persuasive  in  cont.ibutinp  to  my  support 
of  the  amendment  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ne.-  York  i  Mr  Rf.id!.  who. 
I  wish  here  to  add  has  made  most  val- 
uable contribut  n;  s  to  tlie  shaping  of  this 
important  !"i;    o.  "ducat.on  measure. 

Mr  Ch.Li.n'an,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  tliank  m.y  able  coHeague  for  his  com- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  qucilion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tnc  sontlc- 
man  from  New  York  !Mr.  RcidI. 
Tlie  an:e:idmem  was  agietd  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFET.LO  UV    MR.   ERI-ENDORN 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foilows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr   Erue.nborn:  On 
page   159    strike  out   lines    1    thrnuyh  5   and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following i 
•P^RT   D     Ge.neral   Provisiow.s   Relating   to 

StUDC-NT  .\ssist.\nce 
jMt.NDMENTS     Cr&nlVE      IPON      ENACTMENT" 

On  piige  \h9  line  7.  strike  out  'part  F"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof    piUt  E". 

On  pase  159.  strike  out  line  11  and  .ill  that 
follows   down   through   line    19   on   page    162 

On  pa^e  163.  line  1,  strike  out  Part  E' 
;ind  insert  ;n  lieu  thereol  "Part  D" 

On  page  166,  line  4.  strike  out  ■pwt  E  ' 
.^ad  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "part  D" 

On  page  188.  line  10.  strike  out  '  Pvp.t  F" 
.md  insert  in  lieu  theretil  "Part  E". 

Mr  EHLENBORr^'  Mr  Chairman, 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  delet« 
from  this  bill  the  authorization  for  a 
new  program  entitlea  C  jopti-auve  Edu- 
cation Programs." 

Cooperative  education  in  this  case  is 
the  comoination  of  work  and  attendance 
at  a  university  or  coUei^e  :n  conjunction 
with  that  work 

Mr  Chairman,  this  year  we  are  faced 
witii  budgetary  problems  which  are  .so 
familiar  to  all  of  us.  These  budgetary 
problems  have  piMmpu-d  th's  adminis- 
tration to  a.sk  for  only  $67  million  for 
grants  for  undergraduaK"  academic  fa- 
cilities, thouuh  $450  million  was  appro- 
priated last  year  that  is  $67  million  this 
year  a.s  opposed  to  $450  million  last  year. 
The  administration  has  asked  for  only 


$8  million  for  graduate  academic  facil- 
ities. thout;h  $50  million  was  appropri- 
ated I.ust  year  and  has  asked  for  only 
SlOO  million  for  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities  and  in.stilu- 
tions  of  higher  learning,  when  twice  that 
amount,  or  $200  mJlion.  was  appropri- 
ated  last  year. 

When  we  are  faced  with  tliis  sort  of 
a  budgetary  squeeze,  this  is  no  time  to 
lie  start Inu  new  prof:iams. 

I  believe  the  Public  Works  Cominittf^e 
and  the  .Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  have 
made  it  quite  clear  that  this  year  there 
shall  be  no  new  .staits  Tins  has  affected 
many  Members  who  'r..id  public  'vo'ks 
pro.iecls.  We  are  willing  to  accept  this 
no  new  starts  m  iiublic  works  because 
of  the  fiscal  cnsi.s  which  faces  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  myse'f.  nm  not  too  willing  to  accept, 
but  I  believe  we  w.ll  liave  to  accept,  a 
reduction  in  the  funds  made  available 
for  undergraduate  and  graduate  facil- 
ities in  higher  education.  If  we  are  i-oini: 
to  pull  in  our  belts,  if  we  arc  going  to 
make  these  .sacrifices,  then  I  believe  we 
should  not  be  starting  new  pro^'iams 
under  the  autliorizalion  contained  m  tins 
bill. 

Cooperative  education  piosrams  arc 
already  being  carried  on  :n  mslituiions 
of  higher  education  It  ls  not  nece.ssary. 
really,  that  we  make  FedLial  funds  avail- 
able so  that  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams can  be  carried  out.  Colleges  and 
universities  can  and  are  providing  this 
type  of  education. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  have  any  new  starts  m  our  Hii.'her 
Education  Act  this  year.  Therefore.  I  re- 
quest support  of  my  amendment  to  sti.'ke 
this  new  program. 

^Tr  CURTIS.  Mr.  CUeirman.  I  ino\c 
t^  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chmi-man.  I  was  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  rentleman  from  Illinois 
relating  to  this  bill,  and  relatinc  the 
programs  m  it  to  our  budget  problems. 
I  have  made  remarks  in  the  past, 
wherein  I  prfoosed  that  we  could  cut 
$17  billion  in  Federal  .spending — I  am 
not  talking  about  appropriations  and 
aathoriz-ation':.  but  exijendltures^with- 
out  touchmr  the  field  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  welfare  or  the  Vietnam  war 

I  frankly  feel  that  education  is  an  area 
whe!e  we  need  to  liave  go<xl  programs. 
I  do  not  identify  spending  money  as 
identical  with  being  a  good  pro- 
gram, particularly  Federal  governmental 
spending. 

I  was  ver>'  interested  in  the  ;x)inis 
made  by  the  centiewoman  from  Oregon 
and  others  who  seem  to  have  their  eyes 
really  on  the  hail,  which  is  to  get  better 
education.  I  only  wish  there  was  a  better 
realization  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  worsen  rather  than  better  quality 
and  quantity  education  when  programs 
are  nut  carefully  devised  and  efficiently 
administered 

In  context  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  uentleman  from  Illinois  about  the 
cutbacks  m  education  which  exist  in  this 
bill,  mcidentally.  I  cannot  find  -in  the 
committee  reixjrt  any  relationship  to 
what  is  a6kcd  for  in  the  President's 
budget,  .so  it  IS  haid  to  tell  just  what  is 
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being  done  here.  Furthermore,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  IMr.  QuieI  Is 
correct  In  his  remarks  on  this  bill  dur- 
ing the  debate  yesterday.  H.R  15067 
proi>oses  total  authorizations  of  $2,458.- 
•'70  000  for  fiscal  year  1969,  and  $2,78B,- 
730'000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  This  com- 
uares  Mr.  Quie  says,  with  a  total 
authorized  amount  of  $2,196,270,000  for 
the  fscal  year  ju.sl  ended:  the  increase 
fi-om  last  year's  total  comes  to  $262,000,- 
000.  So  we  are  talking  about  an  in- 
crea.se— not    a    decrease. 

In  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
yesterday  thev  assured  us  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  reallv  abiding  by  the  law  to  re- 
quire a  cut  of  56  billion  in  expenditures 
for  this  fiscal  year,  which  has  now  been 
going  on  for  almost  a  month. 

I  would  like  to  read  and  to  call  to  tne 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  staff  re- 
ixirt  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Rf^uc- 
tion  of  Federal  Expenditures  of  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  of  July 
19  1968  Tills  is  a  weekly  report  which 
all  of  us  are  now  receiving.  On  page  1 
there  is  this  statement,  and  I  will  read 
the  sentence  in  its  entirety: 

The  net  total  budgeted  outlays,  expendi- 
ti Jos  now  estimated  to  be  $188,663,000,000 
for  fiscal  vear  1969  have  been  reduced  by 
direct  actions  of  Uie  House  a  total  of  $3,705,- 
000  000  and  direct  actions  of  the  Senate  a 
totAl  of  $1,207,000,000. 


Tlie  bill  that  was  passed  and  which  the 
President  signed  requiring  a  $6  billion 
cut  in  expenditures  related  to  the  figure 
in  the  President's  budget  message  of  this 
January  for  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1969  amounting  to  $186.1  billion.  Now 
note  all  the  time  there  has  been  this 
rhetoric  about  cutting  expenditures  $6 
billion  and  a  law  requiring  the  President 
to  do  this,  the  President  has  actually  in- 
creased the  amount  from  $186.1  to 
$188  66  billion.  This  is  almost  a  $2.5  bil- 
lion increase  and  not  a  $6  billion  de- 

Just  vesterday  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  reiterated  what  he 
was  quoted  publicly  before  as  saying,  that 
the    Johnson    administration   could    do 
nothing  about  cutting  expenditures  for 
this  fiscal  year  untU  the  appropriation 
bills  passed  the  House.  This  is  untrue. 
The  executive  department  has  carryover 
balances  of  $225  billion  to  which  would 
be  added  another  $200  billion  if  we  ad- 
here to  the  President's  request  for  addi- 
tional funds.  Setting  expenditure  levels 
Is  largely  within  the  prerogative  and  the 
power  of  the  Executive,  and  he  can  set 
his   expenditure   levels   at   $180   billion 
right  now,  but  he  is  obviously  not  doing 
it   Without  reference  to  the  Congress  he 
has  increased   his  level  by  $2.5  billion 

instead.  j      i.     4. 

To  those  who  are  concerned  about 
education  and  the  problems  in  welfare— 
and  indeed  I  am— let  me  say  this:  It  Is 
important  to  see  where  these  increa^s 
have  been.  Have  they  indeed  been  in  the 
areas  of  health,  education.  and*welfare 
and  particularly  in  the  programs  that 
aie  effective?  Where  have  these  increases 
been'^  Is  there  really  the  need  to  cut  back 
the  ixistal  service  the  way  the  Executive 
is  Irving  to  do  it  under  the  leadership  of 
the  "postmaster  General?  The  President. 


of  course,  has  not  blown  his  whistle  on 
the  lobbying  activities  of  this  gentleman. 
So  put  all  of  this  in  context  with  the 
bin  which  we  now  have  before  us.  Re- 
grettably we  are   doing   nothing   about 
inflation.  Inflation  is  continuing  to  go 
on  and  on— it  will  co  despite  the  tax  in- 
crease the  President  with  the  approval 
of  the  Congress  impo.^cd  on  the  people- 
as  long  as  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  increase  instead  of  cut  back  its 
expenditures.  E\-ery  one  of  these  educa- 
tion  programs  we   arc   discii.s.sing   here 
today  and  every  one  of  the  welfare  pro- 
grams is  getting  a  meat  ax  cut  of  ar.iund 
5  percent  as  a  resuU  of  inflation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  ErlenbopnI  . 
Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  :cntleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Erientori;!.  my  able  col- 
league, would  .strike  the  cooperative  edu- 
cation part  of  this  bill,  part  D. 

Now  Mr  Chairman,  cooperative  edu- 
cation'Is  a  program  that  is  presently 
used  in  a  few  of  our  important  coileces 
and  I  believe  Antioch  College  is  probably 
the  most  famous,  and  also  Norlhea.'-tern 
University  in  Bof-ton  which  is  another 
example  of  this  type  of  ir-nd  where  a 
student  is  permitted  to  spend  a  part  of 
his  time  working  in  private  enterpri.^e 
and  he  uses  that  money  which  he  earns 
from  working  in  private  enterprise  to 
return  to  college  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  After  he  does  that,  he  goes  back  to 
work  in  industry  for  another  period  of 

time. 

Mr    Chairman,  we  fir.anccd   a  work- 
study  program  in  this  bill  m  which  the 
Federal  Government  pays  80  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  wages  of  the  students. 
It  was  not  to  provide  work  in  the  work- 
study  program  that  relates  to  their  course 
of  study  as  is  the  case   in  cooperative 
education.   Cooperative    education    docs 
not  subsidize  the  wages  of  any  student. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  mat 
this  is  the  most  economical  way  for  the 
Federal    Government    to    provide    seed 
money  for  a  progiam  to  permit  students 
to  participate  in  this  prosram.  It  pro- 
vides money  to  hire  coordinators  to  worK 
with  private  enterprise  and  the  collece 
and  arrange  the  schedule  for  the  private 
enterprise  portion  of  the  operation  and 
the  college  portion  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  program  funded  by 
this  part  can  only  be  utilized  for  a  period 
of  3  years.  Then  it  is  over.  That  is  why 
I  refer  to  it  as  only  seed  money. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  realize  that  we  are  m 
a  financial  crisis  in  our  country,  but  I 
would  sav  it  would  be  wise  to  even  take 
money  from  other  programs  to  be  chan- 
neled into  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram if  necessar>'. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a 
well  thought  out  program,  a  wise  pro- 
gram, and  a  program  in  which  I  hope  we 
can  retain  a  modest  amount  of  money 
for  cooperative  education  in  this  bill. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at 

this  point?  .  ,^  ^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Green]. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
■-entleman  from  Minnesota  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  made  some  very  .signifi- 
cant comments  and  I  wish  to  associate 
mvself  with  the  lemarks  of  the  gentle- 
man It  s.ems  to  me  that  this  is  one  of 
ihp  new  programs  that  could  in  the  long 
•  un  be  verv  economical  and  helpful  in 
the  areas  in  which  we  are  particularly 

interested.  ^rWr* 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  rcITTc- 
tance  that  I  oppose  the  amendment 
-hich  has  been  otfered  by  the  gentlemr.n 
•rom  Illinois,  but  I  would  hope  that  this 
amendment  v.or.ld  be  defeated. 

Mr  QUIF,  I  might  add  too,  Mr,  Chan- 
mv^  It  IS  with  creal  reluctance  that  I 
dilTo-  with  mv  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  because  I  do  not  believe 
anvone  has  moie  ability,  has  given  more 
time  and  study  to  this  legislation,  and 
who  has  contiibuted  more  toward  the  on- 
going of  our  educational  program.  He 
i-as  an  outstanding  record  in  the  promo- 
tion of  higher  education  and  education 
■n  f;encral.  Therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to 
di.^agree  with  the  gentleman  on  any 
.  inendment  he  offers. 

Mr.  GIBBONS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  '=;trike  the  rcnui^^ite  number  of  word.=i. 
Mr.  Chairman.  1  rise  in  opposition  to 
ilie  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  could  talk  at  lenpth 
about  the  various  programs  contained 
in  this  bill,  but  the  pro-ram  of  coopera- 
tive education  is  a  ?ood.  .sound  concept. 
It  does  need  some  help  though.  This 
amendment  is,  I  am  sure,  conceived  by 
the  ucntlcman  from  Illinois  with  e-.ery 
-ood  intent.  However,  the  program  is 
one  which  has  been  started  and.  in  my 
opinion  is  sound  in  that  it  provides  the 
incentive  for  self-help.  It  is  a  pro.gram 
dfsi^ned  to  permit  the  student  to  earn 
hi=  wav  and  learn  at  the  same  time  he 
is  working.  It  is  a  practical  procram. 
and.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  mo.st   v.orth- 

while.  ^     , 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amount  of  mone\ 
ir.volved  is  miniscule.  It  is  something 
that  v.-e  need. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  states  that  it  is  a  good  pro- 
cram  and  that  it  is  in  operation  at 
Northeastern  University  which  is  locat- 
ed in  the  congressional  district  of  our 
distinguished  Speaker  where  they  have 
some  32,000  students  and  all  of  them 
are  involved  in  this  program  of  coopera- 
tive education. 

There  are  also  co-op  programs  szomg 
on  among  smaller  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  mv  home  State  of  Florida  as  well 
as  in  other  States.  It  is  an  idea  which 
has  been  well  conceived  and  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  to  pick  up  the  tab  of  tne 
<:tudent  but  have  industry-,  private  en- 
tc-pri-e  and  the  schools  work  together 
which,  in  my  opinion,  has  proven  to  be 
verv  effective. 

l" believe  it  is  worthwhile  that  we  con- 
tinue the  program  and  encourage  the 
program,  and  that  we  should  vote  down 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
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the  dmendment  ufTervd  by  'he  ijentleman 

from  IlUnoLs     Mr    Erlinborn] 
The    amendment    w,t.s    rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN    Are  there  any  other 

amendments  to  title  IV? 


»  \i  r  N  ;i  M  F  N  r 


iriTEHro    BY     MK     sTElccii    or 
Mr 


Mr      rfTEIOER     of      Wisconsin 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment 
The    Cleric    read    as    follows: 
AniiMiclmen:    offered  by  Mr   Steicer  of  Wis- 
consin    On  p-Ke  159    line  4.  strike    >ut  "88  - 
000  0O<1     .ind  irnfrt  m  lieu  thereof  •  »500.000 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  STEIOKR  of  Wisconsin  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida 

Mr  CJIBBCjNS  I  thank  the  ijentle- 
mar^  for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  because  as  I 
understand  it  is  $500  OOO  for  the  year 
ending  Jvtne  30.  1969    is  that  correcf 

Mr  STKIGER  of  Wisconsm  That  is 
n«ht 

Mr  GIBBONS  It  is  in  line  with  what 
we  are  doing  on  all  of  the  other  pio- 
nr.ims' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm  That  is 
also  correct 

Mr  GIBBONS  Ajid  what  about  the 
$750  000    IS  that  approved  over  to  igTO' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  No.  it 
would  remain  the  same 

It  would  be  $500. JOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
endini;  June  30.  1969.  and  authorizing 
$10  million,  as  m  the  bill,  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30   1970 

Mr  GIBBONS  I  thank  the  ijentlc- 
man.  and  I  believe  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 

Now  about  on  line  6.  page  leC  Are 
you  changtr.g  any  of  those  dates  or 
flg'Oies  there'' 

Mr    STEIGS31  of  Wisconsin    No. 

Mr  GIBBON'S  Mr  Chairman.  I  can 
see  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  I 
supp)ort  It  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
committet'  .A.s  the  subcommittee  chaired 
by  Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  stated  m  House 
Document  193 

.\11  authorlzatiuns  lor  new  programs,  or 
for  major  L-hange  in  existing  ones,  shoxild 
allow,  whenever  possible,  for  a  full  year  and 
sufficient  f'.inds  f'.r  adequate  planning  :\t 
all  lei  els  uf  adnuni.stratlon  before  the  new 
pro-ams  become  fully  operative 

The  amendment  I  have  ofTered  is  con- 
si.^terit  with  this  .sound  advice. 

Mr  QLTE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Minnesota. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  the  amendment  oflered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  I  be- 
lieve It  IS  a  iiood  amendment,  and  should 
be  adopted 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin    Mr  SteicerI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Chairman,  the  original 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
provided  for  the  cancellation,  or  for- 
giveness, '  of  up  to  50  percent  of  an  NDEA 


loan  to  a  college  student  when  tliat  per- 
.son  entered  ;)rlmary  or  .secondai'>'  teach- 
ing In  1965.  this  forgiveness  proce- 
dure was  expanded  a  lllUe  so  that  in- 
dividuals who  taught  in  low-income  aioa 
schools  or  who  taught  children  with 
meiital  and  physical  handicaps  could  uet 
up  to  100  iJorcent  of  thetr  NDEA  loans 
canceled- 

Now  our  committ«>e  piopo.sos  that  we 
drop  the  first,  generalized  basis  foi  can- 
celing a  part  of  students'  NDEA  loans 
while  keeping  the  second,  more  directed 
forgiveness  policy  Now  a  youiik:  person 
who  finances  his  higher  txiucatlon  by  an 
NDEA  loan  can  have  his  repayment  of 
that  loan  canceled  if  and  only  if  he 
teaches  m  .schools  aided  by  title  I — 
Elementai-y  and  Secondary  Education 
Act^  tunds  and  havlnkj  a  majority  of 
student-s  from  low-income  families,  nr 
in  special  programs  for  handicapped  rn 
retarded  youngsters. 

Now.  in  short,  we  are  focusing  and 
sharpening  this  incentive  to  attract 
young  people  to  teach  where  they  are 
most  needed  I  hope  this  ri'fined  and 
meaningful  approach  becomes  law  I  lie- 
lleve  It  will  bring  into  teaching  those 
who  might  not  otherwise  have  profes- 
sional opportunities  and  yet  can  gue 
extraordinai-y  benefit^s  to  the  children 
whom  they  teach 

The  NDEA  forgiveness  policy,  seen  m 
this  ight.  has  a  special  relevance  to 
Texas  We  have  many  schools  and  >chool 
districts  in  our  State  which  serve  Mexi- 
can-.American  children  from  impover- 
ished families  These  schools — especiallv 
tho.se  m  rural  areas — do  not  attract  the 
number  ai.d  quality  of  young  leacheis 
they  should  More  important,  perhaps, 
they  do  not  r:et  nearly  enough  well- 
trained  Mexican-American  teachers 

A  large  step  forward  in  the  area  of 
bilinfual  education  is  taken  every  time 
children  have  a  truly  bilingual— and  bi- 
cultural — teacher  This  does  not  require 
special  programs  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion— altlioUKh  we  obviously  need  these, 
too  .Ml  it  takes  is  a  way  to  assist  and 
attract  Mexican-American  young  jx'ople 
into  teaching  in  their  home  areas 

The  new  focus  of  the  NDEA  loan  can- 
cellation procedure  sliould  make  a  great 
contribution  It  will  now  be  po.sslble  for 
Mexican-American  students  to  tlnance  a 
Jollege  education  through  NDEA  and.  as 
a  second  step,  they  will  have  an  attrac- 
tive Incentive  to  teach  in  the  schools 
where  they  will  do  the  most  nood  This 
incentive  will  no  longei  be  diluted  by 
general  forgiveness  of  at  least  a  part  ot 
an  NDEA  loan  to  anyone  who  goes  into 
teaching 

But  this  result  will  only  be  achieved  if 
those  who  administer  the  NDEA  pro- 
gram, on  the  one  hand,  and  those  who 
have  a  concern  with  education  and  ad- 
vancement in  communities  like  those  of 
Mexican-Aineiicans  m  Texas,  on  the 
other  publlci/c  and  utilize  the  Incentive 
we  are  ijroviding  with  this  100  i)ercent 
forgiveness  policy 

This  IS  not  all  we  could  or  siiould  do. 
of  cour.se.  to  improve  etlucation  and 
teaching  in  tJoor  rural  communities  like 
tho.se  m  Texas  L'sing  the  (irovisions  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  .Act  as  a  basis  tor  applying 
the  loan  cancellation  provisions  may  not 


be  specific  enough  to  really  get  young 
teachers  with  a  sijecial  contribution  like 
bihniMialism    uhere   they   ale   needed 

llie  Element^^ry  and  Secondaiy  Edu- 
cation Act  if.self  suffers  from  lack  ol  em- 
phasis or  else  distorted  emi)hasis  It 
slights  rural  .scIk>o1s  generally,  and  thus 
does  not  do  all  it  should  for  Mexican- 
.\inencan  or  Indian  or  Negro  schools,  not 
to  mention  .Appalachian  area  schools 
ser\ing  white  elnldien  The  ESEA  does 
not  enable  us  to  target  funds  and  re- 
sources where  they  are  needed  most  That 
is  whv  I  felt  so  strongly  that  the  ap- 
proacFi  icconiinended  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota  last 
year,  the  block  i;iant  api>roach.  was  the 
light  wa\'  to  meet  our  priority  needs  in 
education   I  still  believe  this  to  be  true 

I  had  intended  to  introduce  separate 
ifgislation  to  Hive  a  .strontier  incentive 
to  young  students,  especially  Mexican- 
Amencans.  to  devote  themselves  to 
teacliiuK  m  our  di.sad\antaged  schools 
Now  I  think  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committees  .sharpening  of  the  loan  can- 
cellation program  will  ;40  some  way  to- 
ward accomplishiiii:  my  goals  If  properly 
pre.ssed.  the  loan  incentives  will  open  up 
new  upi)nrtun;ties  to  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  new  career  possibilities — very 
n-waidmg  ones  indeed  —  to  young  minor- 
ity Ki-oup  members 

I  liope  this  modification  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  will  become 
law.  .-Xiid  I  hope  e\en  more  that  it 
iet)re-ents  a  new  trend  in  Federal  edu- 
cational prosrams — a  trend  toward  pin- 
pointing needs,  setting  priorities  and 
targeting  resources. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ale  there  further 
ameiuiments  to  title  IV" 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  pKX-fcded  to  read  title  V 

Mr  PERKINS  during  the  reading  >. 
Mr  Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  V  be  considered  as  lead  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  V 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  \T 

Mr    PERKINS     during  the  leadlnL- > 
Mr   Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VI  be  considered  as  read  and 
oi)en  to  amendment  at  iiny  |X)int. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  «entleman  fiom 
Kentucky' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read 

T!ie  Cleik  proceeded  to  read  title  VII. 

.Mr    PERKINS     during  the  readint; ' 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VII  l>e  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  pwjint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  gentleman  fiom 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  theie  any 
amendments  to  title  VII' 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  VIII. 
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Mr  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chali-man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  VIII  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
;iin<  ndincnts  to  title  VIII? 

If  not.  tlie  Clerk  will  read. 

rhe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  IX-  NETWORKS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 
SHARING   or  rrrCATlONAL   AND   RELATED   RE- 
SOmCES  AMONG  COLLFCES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Sec  901  Tlie  Hleher  Education  Act  of  1965 
Is  iinifndpd  bv  retiP.Mgn.Ulng  title  VIII  as 
title  IX.  and  sections  801  through  804  (and 
references  therrtfl  however  styled  In  such 
Act  or  any  other  Act.  including  such  refer- 
ences heretotcre  made  In  this  Act)  a.s  sec- 
tions 901  through  904.  respectively.  The 
HlKher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  further 
lunended  by  in.sertlng  after  title  VII  the 
following  new  title: 

•TITLE    VIII— NETWORKS    FOR 

KNOWLEDGE 

"SHARING  EDtTCATIONAL  AND  RELATED  RE.SOL'RCES 

"Sec    801     (a)    To  encourage  colleges  and 
universities   to  .-.hare   to   an   opUmal   extent, 
through     cooperative     arrangements,     their 
terhnlcnl  and  other  educational  and  admln- 
islratl-.e  facilities  and  resources,  and  in  order 
to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and 
efnclencv  of  a  variety  of  such  arrangements, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
conuacts  and  to  malce  project  grants  for  all 
or  part  of  the  co,st  of  planning,  developing,  or 
carrvlng  out  .such  arrangements.  Such  grants 
mav  be  made  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
colleges   or   universities.   When   in  the  Com- 
missioner-s  Judgment  it  will  more  eRecUvely 
promote  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Com- 
missioner may   make  grant*  to  other  estab- 
lished   public    or    nonprofit   private   agencies 
,,r   orgamzations.   Including   profeselonal   or- 
caiUzailons  or  academic  societies  and  he  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  established  private 
aeencies  and  organizations. 

■lb)  Projects  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment or  carrvlng  out  of  such  arrangements 
;issi6ted  under  this  title  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  lO.  Include— 

•  1 1  H  A )  joint  use  of  laclUties  such  as  class- 
rooms, librnrles.  or  laboratories.  Including 
lomt  use  of  necessary  books,  materials,  and 
equipment;  or  (B»  afTordlng  access  to  spe- 
cialized library  collections  through  prepara- 
tion of  interlnsUtutlonal  catalogs  and 
through  development  of  systems  and  prep- 
aration of  suitable  media  for  electronic  or 
other  rapid  transmission  of  materials; 

"(2)  establishment  and  joint  operation  of 
cloeed-clrcuit  television  or  equivalent  trans- 
mission facilities;  and 

"(31  establishment  and  joint  operation  of 
electronic  computer  networks  and  programs 
therefor  to  be  available  to  participating  in- 
stitutions for  such  purposes  as  financial  and 
student  records,  student  course  work,  or 
transmission  of  library  materials. 

"(c)  (li  Grants  pursuant  to  clause  |B)  of 
paragraph  1 1)  of  subsection  (b)  may  not 
be  used  to  pay  the  costs  ol  electronic  trans- 
inin?ion  terminals. 

"(21  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  a  computer  net- 
work grants  may  not  include — 

•■(A)  the  cost  of  operating  administrative 
terminals  or  etudent  terminals  at  participat- 
ing in.stitutlons;  or 

,B|  the  cost,  or  any  participating  Instltu- 
uuii .'  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost,  of  using  the 
central  computer  facilities  of  the  network, 
except  ID  .'^uch  costs  of  systems  development 
and  programing  of  computers  and  transmls- 
Mon  costr,  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  net- 
work <perr.ticnal,  (11)  the  administrative  and 


program  support  costs  of  the  central  facili- 
ties of  the  network,  and  dill  the  line-access 
costs  incurred  by  participating  Institutions. 

"APPROPMATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec    802    There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated,   for    grants    under    section    801. 
$500  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969    and  $10,000,000  for  the  nscal  year  end- 
init  June  30.  1970    For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1971.  and  each  of  the  two  bucceed- 
ing  fiscal  years,   there  may  be  appropriated 
for  such  grants  only  tuch  .-urns  as  the  Con- 
gress may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 
•■.snonr  TITLE 
"Sfc.   803.   Tills   title  may   be  cited   as  tlie 
•Networks  for  Knowledge  Art  of  1968^   • 


Mr  PERKINS  'during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  IX  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ^-entleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  IX? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BTf     MR.    ERLEKBOP.N 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr  Ebi.enborn:  On 
page  197,  strike  out  line  1  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  3  on  page  200. 
and  redesignate  .succeeding  sections  of  the 
blU  (and  all  references  thereto)   accordingly. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  that  I  am  now  offennR 
would  strike  title  IX  from  the  bill. 

Title  IX  is  another  one  of  the  new 
programs.  This  one  is  entitled  "Networks 
lor  Knowledge." 

It  would  provide  for  the  first  year— 
$500  000.  Then  SIO  million,  for  the  fiscal 
year' 1970:  and  .^uch  .<^ums  as  may  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress  thereafter. 

Tliis  is  a  totallv  new  profjram.  It  would 
provide  lor  cooperative  arranecments 
between  higher  education  institutions, 
universities  and  colleges  lor  .several  pur- 
poses. 

First  of  all.  to  .share  cla.s&room.  labora- 
tory and  library  facilities  and  the  neces- 
sary books,  materials  and  equipment  and 
second  to  afford  access  to  specialized 
library  collections  throueh  the  prepara- 
tion of  Intel-institutional  catalogs: 
which  by  the  way  is  duplicative  of  other 
sections  of  this  bill  and  longstanding 
provisions  of  the  higher  education  act  re- 
lating to  library  f  acihties. 

In  my  district,  for  instance,  they  have 
under  an  existing  authorization  been 
preparing  interinstitutional  catalogs  and 
experimenting  with  the  transfer  of  li- 
brary materials  between  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  addition,  this  program  would  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  the  joint 
operation  of  closed  circuit  television  fa- 
cilities and.  last,  establish  and  provide 
for  the  joint  operation  of  electronic  com- 
puter networks  for  such  purposes  as  fi- 
nancial and  student  records  and  student 
course  work  and  the  transmission  of  li- 
brary materials. 

The  committee  did  on  this  and  another 
subsequent  new  program  provide  only  lor 
planning  funds  for  the  first  year,  and  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  would  not  be 
until  1970. 


Tliis  was.  I  think,  an  admission  of  tlie 
fact  that  we  just  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources We  do  not  have  the  finances  at 
this  lime  to  be  suiting  these  new  pro- 
grams. ,    ,,         .,    ,   , 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  .n 
1970  we  will  have  the  money.  We  are  only 
begeing  the  question.  We  are  making  the 
decision  here  that  1969  is  a  tight  fiscal 
year  and.  therefore,  we  cannot  really 
"^tart  new  programs  but  we  are  willing 
to  uive  them  a  .small  amount  of  money 
to  do  some  planning. 

But  we  are  al.so  making  the  deci.sion 
here  that  in  1970  the  restraints  are  to  be 
off  and  we  are  roincr  to  have  the  money 
and  ihinss  are  iroinp  to  be  better  then. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  the  knov.ledt^e 
to  make  that  judgment.  I  think  no  new 
starts  for  this  vear  should  apply  not  only 
for  public  works,  as  I  said  before  in  con- 
junction  with   another   amendment   on 
the  hieher  education  act.  If  in  1970  or 
1971  we  find  that  we  do  have  the  re- 
sources, we  can  give  more  attention  than 
we  did  this  year  to  looking  at  the  sub- 
stantive provisions  in  this  program.  We 
can  give  a  little  more  attention  and  a 
little  more  thought  to  designing  a  pro- 
"ram  that  may  be  worthwhile  and  elim- 
inate some  of  the  duplications  in  this 
proaram    that   occur   in    other   existing 

programs.  ■,,..„ 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. ,      , 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  cannot  .see  the  logic 
of' the  di-stinguished  gentleman  wanting 
to  strike  the  entire  language  simply  be- 
cause the  program  may  not  be  funded. 
Whv  not  leave  the  language  in  and  leave 
the  proaram  even  though  you  do  not  wush 
that  it  be  funded  until  .sometime  in  the 

future?  ^ 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  I  think  we  are  just 
holding  out  a  false  hope— and  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  we  have  done 
lhi.s— we  are  holding  out  a  false  hope  to 
people  bv  savina— here  is  a  fine  new  pro- 
tiram  that  we  authorize— and  then  we  do 
not  fund  it. 

We  had  a  discu.ssion  earlier  on  this 
bill  concerning  international  education 
and  we  said— there  is  a  program  that  we 
authorized  and  we  said  this  is  fine  and 
ve  raised  the  people's  hopes  and  then 
we  did  not.  fund  it. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Do  you  agree  that  the 
program  is  a  worthy  one  deserving  of 
consideration  and.  assuming  worid  con- 
ditions improve,  do  you  not  think  we 
should  have  it  on  the  books? 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Frankly.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  do  not  think  we  should  have  it  on 
the  books  at  this  time.  I  think  we  can 
cTive  a  lot  more  thought  to  desiening  this 
program  .so  that  the  legislative  authori- 
zation will  do  a  better  job  than  what  we 
have  in  this  bill.  . 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ri.se 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  support  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  has  already 
said  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  m 
urging  the  House  to  leave  the  language  In 
this  bill.  I  am  mindful  of  the  fiscal  sit- 
uation I  think  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  supported  such  national 
cuts  in  Government  spending  to  meet  the 
financial  crisis.  This  bill  provides  for  a 
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half  million  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  planning  and.  of  course,  we  do  have 
the  built-in  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances here  in  the  House  for  1970 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  k!0- 
ms  to  take  a  look  at  the  situation  and 
all  of  us  will  haw  an  .opportunity  at  that 
time  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  i,'o  the  full  $10  million  nr 
whether  we  want  to  cut  it  But  I  submit 
to  ;he  Chamber  hero,  that  this  title  is 
one  of  the  most  excitiiu;  breakthroughs 
In  education 

You  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous knowledKe  explnsion  In  this  country 
and  m  the  world  We  know  that  the 
yount;  iJeople  of  this  country  who  are  to- 
day pursuinu  a  hlRher  education  need 
the  very  best  of  tools  to  keep  up  with  all 
the  new  developments,  scientific  pursuits, 
and  otherwise 

This  title  would  [>eimit  universities  to 
enter  into  compacts  and  agreements  to 
exchantte- the  kno^ledt-e  that  they  have 
in  their  respective  libraries  and  respec- 
tive schools  I  envision  under  this  title. 
some  day  in  the  future,  a  huKe  scientific 
information  retrieval  system  through 
which  a  scholar,  pursuing  some  complex 
problem  of  research,  will  have  at  his  dis- 
posal the  information  of  many,  many 
schools  throughout  the  country  so  that 
he  can  complete  his  research 

We  are  living  in  an  exciting  world,  an 
excitUig  era  We  are  also  living  in  an  ex- 
tremely complex  world  There  are  fan- 
tastic breakthroughs  bemu  made  every 
day  I  am  sure  we  all  want  to  give  the 
youiig  people  of  this  coimtry  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  their  God-given  tal- 
enus.  I  submit,  if  you  read  this  title  and 
see  what  it  does,  you  will  agree  that  this 
is  an  exciting  proposal  to  help  the  uni- 
versities of  tnis  country  use  their  re- 
sources to  the  fullest  and  at  the  same 
time  give  every  youngster  in  this  coun- 
try an  opportunity  to  use  these  resources. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
to  eliminate  this  title  is  voted  down  I 
hope  that  we  tiive  the  tieople  m  higher 
education  at  least  the  knowledge  that 
this  sort  of  endeavor  is  approved  by  the 
Congress,  and  we  assure  them  that  they 
may  begin  planning  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  agreements  so  that  every 
yoimgster  in  this  country  can  have  the 
widest  use  of  information  available  to 
him  in  his  studies  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  down 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. Back  in  1963  I  thought  that  one 
of  the  very  great  programs  was  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Higher  p:ducation  Facilities 
Act  that  we  would  provide  for  coopera- 
tive facilities,  cooperative  construction. 
I  see  this  part  of  the  new  program  today 
as  an  extension  of  that  plan  to  encourage 
colleges  and  universities  to  enter  into 
cooperative  arrangements.  I  view  this 
title,  not  as  spending  money,  but  as  really 
saving  money  In  various  parts  of  the 
count r>'  we  have  exciting  examples  of 
colleges  and  universities  which  have 
uone  together  and  built  a  very  excellent 
library  and  then  .-.hared  that  facility. 

Down  in  Nashville.  Term  .  we  have  an 
excellent  example.  In  the  Finger  Lakes 
legion  of  New  York  we  have  coopera- 
tive programs.  Wherever  we  can  encour- 
age  the  colleges  or   universities   to  co- 


operate on  facilities,  to  cooperate  on 
classrooms  or  libraries  or  laboratories,  it 
means  that  the  quality  of  tho.se  libraries 
and  laboratories  and  cla.ssrooms  will  be 
improved  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  If 
each  one  of  the  colleges  or  universities 
had  to  build  its  own  laboratorj-  or  Its  own 
library. 

We  are  also  entering  an  age  where 
we  have  greater  and  greater  use  of  edu- 
cational television,  greater  and  greater 
use  of  computer  [irngraming  If  we  can 
encourage  the  colleges  in  one  community 
to  do  a  cooperative  job  as  far  us  com- 
puter programing  is  concerned,  it  w  ill  not 
be  an  expenditure  of  additional  money: 
It  will  be  a  .saving  of  money 

If  we  can  get  them  to  enter  into  co- 
opt'rativf  proi;rams  on  educational  TV 
the  planning  and  programing,  there 
again  it  will  improve  the  (luality  at  a  low- 
er cost  and  a  lower  cloUar  amount 

So.  indeed.  Mr  Chairman,  I  hop«^  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated  and  that  we 
will  allow  the  $500  000  m  planning  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  do  a  better  job 
in  fiscal  vear  1970 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Cliairman.  will 
the  iientlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  yield  to  my 
distlngiushed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Higher 
Education 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  i^entlewoman  for  her  kind  re- 
marks 

Mr  Chairman.  I  express  my  complete 
agreement  with  the  eloquent  words  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee and  especially  my  agreement  with 
her  declaration  that  the  pa.ssage  of  this 
particular  title  would  represent  a  sav- 
ings, not  an  expenditure  of  educational 
resources 

I  think  we  far  too  often  fail  to  realize 
the  enormous  explosion  of  information 
m  our  country,  as  represented,  for  ex- 
ample, simply  by  the  staggering  Increase 
in  the  number  Lif  books  published  here 
in  the  United  States  The  number  of  book 
titles  in  our  own  country  doubled  annual- 
ly from  1960  to  1967. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  ;:reat  deal 
more  that  I  could  add  to  what  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  subcommit- 
tee and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  have  already  said,  but  I  would 
simply  like  to  reiterate  that  a  modest  in- 
vestment— not  a  spending,  but  a  modest 
investment — of  a  half  million  dollars  in 
planning  for  the  first  year  and  modest 
authorization  for  hscal  year  1970  will  be 
rewarded  In  rich  dividends  and  in  im- 
proving the  educational  resources  of  our 
colleges  and  universities. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  GHEEN  of  Oregon  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  (olleague.  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  our  distinguished  subcom- 
mittee chairman  and  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

We  have  worked  on  this  cooperative 
aspect  for  a  number  of  years  It  has  been 
a  highly  successful  thing  I  do  not  think 
many  of  our  colleaguco  realize  the  tre- 


mendous extent  to  which  the  university 
publishing  has  grown  in  recent  years. 

This  amendment,  as  the  gentlewoman 
has  said,  would  not  .save  any  money.  It 
would,  in  fact,  deter  the  development  of 
these  really  unaluable  programs  I  hope 
the  amendment  is  defeated 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
ti  ibution 

Mr  UEID  of  New  York  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mis  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  yield  to  the 
uentleman  from  New  York 

Mr  HEIDof  New  York  Mr  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  di.-tmguished  chairman  for 
yielding. 

I  a.s.sociate  myself  witli  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlewoman  The  State  of  New  York 
feels  extremely  strongly  that  Networks 
for  Knowledge  is  an  important  program 
for  the  future  Five  universities  in  the 
State  system  are  now  cooperating  along 
similar  lines,  and  I  think  it  is  essential. 
if  the  resources  of  the  universities  and 
colleges  and  the  quaUty  of  those  resources 
are  to  be  made  available  in  this  program, 
that  they  be  supported  and  be  funded.  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois   I  Mr.  ErlenbornI. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  dl- 
vLsion  'demanded  by  Mr.  Erlenborn> 
there  were — ayes  20.  noes  36. 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Cliair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Erlenborn 
and  Mr.  Perkins. 

The  Committee  ligaln  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  70. 
noes  94. 

So  the  iunendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Arc  there  further 
amendments  to  title  IX? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  title  X. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Cliaii-man,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  title  X  be  con- 
.sidcred  as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  title  X'!'  If  not.  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE      XI -AMENDMENTS      TO      HIGHER 
EDUCATION    F.\CILITIES    ACT    OF    1963 

tXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  1101.  (a)  111  Section  lOU.ii  of  the 
Higher  Educ\tion  Facilities  .\c:  o£  1963  is 
anieiided  by  sinking  out  .seven"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  of  "nine". 

i2)  Section  101(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(Ai  by  sinking  nut  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "each  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  ending  June  :iO 
1969.  .ind  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  ye.u-  ':  and 
(B)  by  sinking  out  1970  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  yeai  '  and  mseriing  In  lieu  thereof 
■'1971  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  ye-ars" 

lit  -Section  105(bi  of  such  Act  Ls  amended 
I  .\>  by  sinking  out  in  the  first  sentence  two 
succe^ing  '  and  Inserting  In  heu  thcreol 
'three  succeeding',  .ind  iB)  by  striking  out 
■  1970.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  "  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '  1971.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years' 
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(b)  section  201  of  such  .\ct  is  amended  ( l) 
in  the  hrst  sentence  thereof  by  sinking  out 
■•seven"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  nine  . 
and  |2>  in  the  second  sentence  (A)  by  striK- 
mg  out  1968.  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
vear  "  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  1968 
;.nd  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
Cears'.  and  (B)  striking  out  ••1970,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year'  and  "^^^ "f  '"  "^^ 
thereof    '1971,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 

^'■^n  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
,1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
•seven"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  nine 
and  (21  in  the  second  sentence  (A)  by  strlk- 
mg  ()ut  -1968,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
yeir"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  1968 
Ind  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
ye^"  and  ,B)  by  striking  ouf  igTC^^and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  •1971.  and  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  vears'^. 

BROADENING    ELICIBILrTT    FOB    CONSTRUCTION 
GRANTS 

SEC  1102.  Effective  with  respect  to  the  first 
nscal  year  for  which  there  Is  appropriated 
the  full  amount  authorized  for  such  year  by 
section  101(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  of  1983— 

,1)  section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
strtk  ne  out  ••accommodate-  and  Inserting  In 
uJu  thereof  the  following:  "to  expand  arid 
improve  the  facilities  available  for  the  edu- 

'^'^  1 2T Section  106  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'ELIGIBn^rTY    FOR    GRANTS 

•  SEC     106    An  institution   of  higher  edu- 
cation shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction  of  academic  facilities  "n^er  this 
litle  only  If  the  project  Is  needed  and  will  be 
efficlenllv    utlllMd    by    the    Institution    (1 
to  provide  for  Increased  student  enrollments, 
or  (21    to  provide  a  needed  expansion  of  ex- 
tension,   continuing    education,    or   commu- 
nity service  programs  of  the  institutions;  or 
,  3 »  to  remedy  existing  or  developing  deficien- 
cies in  the  instructional,  extension,  research, 
student   counseling  or  student  health   pro- 
prams  of  the  institution;  or   (4)    to  provide 
adminisuauve,     maintenance      storage      w 
utmtv  services  necessary  for  the  continued 
operation  or  expansion  of  the  insUtutlon;  or 
,5)   for  a  combination  of  such  Purposes. 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  401(a)  (i) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  for 
..ludent  health  facilities,^^  after  -or  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  educational  or  research 
programs. •'. 

ADJUSTMENT    OF    INTEREST    RATES    ON    LOANS 

Sec  110:3  lai  Section  303 ibi  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facililies  Act  of  1963  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  v,„„  k« 

•ibl   A  loan  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
secured  in  such  manner,  and  shall  be  repaid 
within  such   period   not  exceeding  50  years, 
as  mav  be  detennined  by  the  Commissioner, 
and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  per  annum 
that  is  not  less  than  the  amount  by  which— 
••(1,    a   rale  determined   by   the  Secretary 
o(  the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  th-  United  States 
\uih   redemption   periods   ".o  maturity   com- 
nuable    to    the    average   maturities   of   such 
loans,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
the  1  per  rentuin   exceeds 

i2i  a  rate  of  not  more  than  1  per  centum 
per  annum,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 

sioncr." 

,bl  This  section  shall  apply  to  all  loans 
approved,  or  for  which  a  commitment  is 
n.!<de.  on  or  alter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act 


hXTENDlNC  M-THORIZATION  FOR  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE 
IN    MAJOR    DISASTER    AREAS 

SEC     1104.    Section   408(al    of    the   Higher 
F.uucation  Faclilies  Act  of   1963  is  amended 


bv  striking  out  -July  1.  1987."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1969.". 

INCREASING    FEDERAL    SHARE 

SEC  1105  (a)  Sections  107(b)  and  401(d) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  <>f 
1963  are  each  amended  (1 )  by  f»"nB  °"* 
■•331,  per  centum''  and  insenlng  in  nen 
ther^f  -50  per  centum"  and  (2)  by  strik  ng 
out  ••40  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "50  per  centum". 

,b)  section  202(b)  Of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •'33 '3  Per  centum  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    '50  per  centum  . 

MINIMUM    TTTLE    I    ALLOTMENTS   TO   STATES    AND 
TERRrrORIES 

SEC  1106.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  of  sect  on 

103  and   after   the  first  sentence   o  Jf«'°^ 

104  the  following:  ■The  amount  allotted  to 
any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  Is  less  than  $50,000 
shlu  be  increased  to  $50000.  the  to^  of  in- 
creases thereby  required  being  derUed  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  amount  al- 
fott^  to  each  of  the  remaining  States  under 

he  preceding  sentence,  but  ^'^h  such  ad- 
justments as  may  be  n'^«^«'^,„^° /'"'^tes 
'the  allotment  of  any  such  ^'"«'"'"4^^;';^ 
from    being    thereby    reduced    to    less    than 

*^?brrhe  amendments  made  by  t'Ms  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  ye.re  end- 
ing on  or  after  June  30.  1969. 

Mr  PERKINS  < during  the  readings 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  not  only  this  title  but  all  of  the  le- 
mainSig  titles  of  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  anj 

^°The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

^^Mr'^GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  many  titles  re- 

"S^r.'VJRKlNS.    Oh.    there    are    four 

"^  Mr '^  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  title  that 
the  Clerk  just  began  reading  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point.  .  .. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  title  XI.  is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  r.n.\ 
amendments  to  title  XI? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    MINK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment    offered    by    Mrs.    Mink.     On 
page  212.  strike  out  line  19  nnd  all  that  fol 
lows  down  through  line  14  on  page  213  ,.nd 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•annual    INTEREST    GRANTS 

•■SEC.  1103.  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Hieher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  b> 
adding  ai  the  end  thereof  the  following  nev^ 
section : 

"ANNfAI.    INTEREST    GRANTS 

■SEC  306.  la)  To  assist  instltuliom  of 
higher'  education  and  higher  education 
building  agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing from  other  sources  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities,  the  Commission- 
er may  make  annual  Interest  grants  to  such 
institutions  and  agencies. 

(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  to  an  instnu- 
iion  of  higher  education  or  higher  educa- 
tion   building    agency    with    re.spect    to    any 


academic  facility  shall  be  made  oxer  a  fixed 
period  not  exceeding  40  years,  aiid  proMS  o" 
or  such  grants  shall  be  embodied  in  a  con- 
tract guaranteeing  their  payment  over  sue., 
period      Each    such    grant    shall    be    ni     an 
remount  not  greater  than  ^^e  difference  be- 
tween   111    the  average  annual  debt    service 
which  would  be  required  to  be  paid,  during 
the  lite  of  the  loan,  on  the  amount  borrouwi 
irom  other    sources  for  the  construction  o 
such   lacilllies.   and   (2)    the  average  annual 
debt    .service    which    the    institution    ^»x u  d 
l.ave   been   required   to  pay.  during  the  lie 
of   the   loan,  with  respect  to  such  amount* 
If    the    applicable    interest    rate    were    the 
maximum  rate  specified  ^n  -action  303,bl  ^ 
provided.  That   the  amount  on  '^'ch  such 
grant    is    based    shall    be    approved    by    the 

^'^— ^chVi    There   are  hereby  authonzed   m 
be   appropriated    10  the  Commissioner  such 
.,.ms  as  mav  be  necessary  for  the  payment 
;t   annual  interest  grant*  to  Institutions  of 
l,ipher  education  and  higher  education  bu  ki- 
,„e  aeencies  in  accordance  with  this  section^ 
,•>,      contracts     for      annual      Interest 
prants    under   this   section  shall   not   be   en- 
tered  mlo  in   an   aggregate  amount   greater 
than    1^    authorized    in    appropriation    Act*: 
and  in  anv  event  the  tot^l  amount  of  annual 
interest    grant*   which   may    be   paid    to    in- 
-tiiutions   of    higher   education    and    h.t'her 
education    building    agencies    in    any    year 
pursuant    to   contracts   entered    '"^   under 
Oils    .section    shall    not    exceed    *10O00^'^0, 
which    amount  shall    be    increased   by   $10- 
000  000  on  July  1.  1970. 

•   'idi    No  annual  Interest  grant   pursuant 
to    this    section    shall    be    made    unless    th- 
Commissioner  finds    di    that  not  less   man 
one-fourth   of  the  development  cost  of   ih  • 
f.)^illtv   will   be   financed   from    non-Feder 
sources    (2)   that  the  applicant  is  unable  to 
secure  a  loan  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  wun 
re-^pect   to  which  the  annual  Interest  grant 
IS  to  be  made,  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and   conditions  equally   a*   favorable   a.^   the 
terms    and    conditions    applicable    to    loans 
under  this  title,  and   (3)    that  the  construc- 
fon   will    be   undertaken    in    an    economical 
manner  and  that  it  ^^111  not  be  of  elaborate 
or   extravagant   design   or   materials    A   loan 
with   respect   to  which   an   interest   grant   is 
made   under  this   section   shall   "°\  ^e  con- 
sidered      financing        irom    a      nr,n-Federal 
.source 


Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  conform 
the  method  of  financing  for  college  fa- 
cilities to  that  which  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House  and  the  other  body  In  the  re- 
cently passed  Omnibus  Housing  Act  with 
respect  to  the  funding  and  financing.'  ul 
coUepe  dormitories. 

This  amendment  will  permit  collcuej; 
and  imiverslties  to  secure  funding  for  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  on  cam- 
pus by  going  to  the  private  market  and 
bv  securing  an  interest  subsidy  from  tne 
Federal  Government  to  pay  for  these  la- 
cilities  lust  as  thouah  it  were  f  undea  by  a 
direct  loan  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. ,  ,  .„ 

We  all  know  from  the  testimony  cf  ti.- 
various  witnesses  at  the  hearings  during 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  that 
one  of  the  most  critical  problems  facing 
our  colleges  and  universities  today  is  the 
overcrowding  of  facilities. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion that  there  are  nearly  $100  niillion 
in  the  backlog  of  pendinc  loans  as  ul 
June  30.  1968,  under  the  exislin?  act 
which  cannot  be  approved  because  of  tne 
shortage  of  Federal  funds  under  tnt 
existing  diicct  loan  program?  ...v 
amendment  would   permit   a   colicte  o. 
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university  to  go  to  the  private  market 
and  secure  financing,  while  at  the  same 
time  pay  the  same  interest  as  though  It 
■were  a  direct  Federal  loan. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment  which 
provides  for  an  Interest  subsidy  is  needed 
and  most  urgent  and  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted 
Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
yield:" 

Mrs  MINK  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  Ls 
to  be  complimented  for  offering  .such  an 
important  amendment  upon  .such  an  Im- 
portant subject  matter  All  of  us  know 
the  predicament  throu*{hout  the  Nation 
with  reference  to  the  shortage  of  aca- 
demic facilities  for  our  colleges  and  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  ThLs  in- 
terest subsidy  will  certainly  be  of  2;reat 
assistance  and  make  it  easier  for  these 
colleges  and  universities,  particularly 
where  the  need  is  most  critical,  to  go  to 
private  institutions  in  order  to  secure 
funds. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  m  sup- 
port of  the  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  my  colleagues  will 
re.id  the  debate  on  the  housing  bill  pro- 
viding for  subsidized  loaixs  for  dormi- 
tories, they  will  reahze  that  I  offored  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  .so  that  it  would 
conform  with  that  which  is  in  our  bill 
now.  which  means  we  would  have  the 
college  interest  rate  1  percent  below  the 
cost  of  m.oney  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  would  be  about  4'4  or  4'j 
percent  I  was  defeated  in  that  effort  in 
order  to  make  the  housin-^  bill  conform 
to  our  bill 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
make  the  loan  protiram  for  dormitories 
and  this  bill  affectm^  the  same,  and  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  ;;entlewoman  from  Hawaii  does  that 
In  other  words,  instead  of  the  college 
paying  4'4  percent  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  they  would  have  to  pay  only  3 
percent  on  the  direct  loan  and  have  that 
additional  subsidy 

It  will  mean  that  all  facilities  of  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  will  be  eli- 
gible for  Identical  loans  Now  for  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  le.ss  than  tiie 
amoimt  they  can  receive  from  any  other 
source  I  believe  we  ought  to  do  this  and 
also  we  should  have  these  direct  loans 
m  order  that  the  colleges  and  uiuver.sities 
may  be  able  to  .-.ecure  money  m  the  pri- 
vate market  at  a  comparable  inteie.st 
rate  Therefore.  I  .say  that  we  need  the 
new  language  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  di.stinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii 

Mr.  Chairman,  otherwise  there  just  is 
not  enough  money  to  go  around  and  In- 
stitutior.s  of  hiijher  learning  would  be 
prone  to  wait  until  they  can  qualify  for 
that  money  at  a  lesser  intere.st  rate, 
rather  than  having  to  pay  the  higher 
rate  of  interest 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
in  the  education  of  our  young  people  In 


our  colleges  and  universities  Tlierefore. 
I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  ;s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  HSAaii  i  Mrs   MinkI 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

<MF.NDMI.ST    DtH.RtU     BY     MR      SI.SK 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amer.dment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows 
.'kmendment  offered  by  Mr    Si.sk     On  page 
211.   insert   after  line   14   the  fonowlng 

"Sec.  1102.  (a>  Effective  with  respect  to 
fiscal  yeurs  ending  on  or  .iftor  ./imt-  io 
l;>69-- 

■ill  S«cUon  106  ( 1  I  and  t2i  of  tlie  Hl^jher 
Education  PaclUllcs  jXct  of  196.1.  as  amended. 
is  amended  by  in.sertmg  .iller  enrollment 
capacity  in  each  case  the  following  ■.  capac- 
ity to  provide  needed  health  care  to  stu- 
dents or   personnel   of    the   iii*titutlon.. 

■'{2i  The  second  sentence  of  section  107 
lai  of  such  Act  is  .imended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  perl.id  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing and  e.xpansion  of  the  capacity  ti) 
provide  needed  health  care  to  students  and 
institutional  personnel." 

■■|J)  Section  lOSitJl  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and',  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  i3i.  redesignating  paragraph 
1 6)  as  paragraph  (7)  and  by  luserllng  after 
paragraph  i5)  the  following 

••■i6i  in  the  case  of  a  project  to  con- 
strue: an  infirmary  or  other  I.irihty  designed 
to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient  f.ire  of 
students  and  institutional  personnel,  he  ile- 
-oerniines  no  tlnanctal  .assiatance  will  be  pro- 
vided such  pro;ect  under  Title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950.  and  ' 

■'i4i  Section  .^OStai  is  .iinended  by  strik- 
ing out  and'  at  the  end  of  clause  i2)  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  the  followInK 
•.  and  i4l  that,  in  the  case  of  a  project  to 
construct  an  inllrmary  or  other  facility  de- 
signed to  provide  prim.irlly  for  outpatient 
ewe  of  students  .-md  institutional  personnel, 
no  ananclal  :issistance  will  be  provided  such 
project  under  Title  IV  of  the  Housing  .^ct  of 
1950. 

■■  1 5 1  The  flrst  sentence  of  section  401 1  al  of 
such  Act  13  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  .-it  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
and.  fir  purpcses  of  titles  I  and  III.  such  term 
includes  infirmaries  or  other  facilities  de- 
signed to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient 
care  of  students  and  institutional  person- 
nel' ■■ 

On  page  211.  line  15.  strike  out  'Sec.  1102.  ' 
and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  "lai  '. 

On  page  212.  strike  out  hnes  15  through 
18. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  'during  the 
reading  I.  Mr  Chainnan.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous const-nt  that  the  amendment  be 
con.sidered  as  read  and  ijnnted  in  the 
Relord.  I  believe  -ac  have  all  had  a 
chance  to  examine  it  on  both  sides. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon?' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SISK  I  Will  yield  in  just  one  mo- 
ment. 

Mr  GIBBONS  I  might  save  the  gen- 
tleman a  lot  of  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  going 
to  yield  m  ju.st  1  .second,  if  I  might  just 
continue  for  another  moment,  so  that  I 
might  .say  to  my  good  friend  from  Flor- 
ida that  I  always  hesitate  to  inject  my- 
self into  something  dealing  with  the 
authority  of  another  committee,  but  I 
have  long  t>een  interested  In  this  subject. 


I  will  now  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Thompson!,  to  whom  I  promised  I  f\Tst 
would  yield,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
vieldini,'. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  a  really  merito- 
rious amendment,  bringing  health  care 
to  the  .students.  We  are  in  debt  to  Mr. 
SisK  for  his  splendid  contribution  to  the 
legislation. 

Mr  SISK  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman.  I  ap- 
j)roclatP  the  gcnlleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  say  that  the  amendment  I  .saw 
that  was  cuculatt'd  around,  the  copy  of 
which  I  had.  is  different  than  the  one 
just  road  by  the  Clerk,  but  a-s  I  under- 
stand the  one  that  was  just  read  there 
would  be  no  grants  made  under  the  Aca- 
demic Facilities  Act  unless  they  could  not 
be  financed  under  the  HoiLsing  Act.  Is 
that  correct':' 

Mr  SISK  Actually,  what  it  dors,  it 
provides  that  any  facility  financed  under 
this  act  could  not  have  that  .same  facil- 
ity to  qualify  for  additional  funds  for 
grants  under  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act. 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  modification.  I 
might  say  that  modification  was  worked 
out  after  I  consulted  with  my  good  friend 
from  Minnesota,  who  did  have  some  con- 
cern that  i)erhaps  an  institution  would 
come  m  and  try  to  get  money  under  both 
prok'rams.  and  certainly  we  had  no  in- 
tt-ntion  of  permitting  that 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr  Chainnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  :;entleman 
Mr  QUIE.  I  support  the  !,'cntleman'.^ 
amendment.  I  had  some  concern  about 
his  amendment  because  I  know  that 
health  facilities  can  be  funded  by  FHA 
under  the  Housing  Act.  Health  facilities 
are  rpeciflcally  mentioned  in  the  definl- 
liun  of  college  facilities  in  the  Housing 
Act  But  if  .some  institutions  prefer  to 
fund  their  outpatient  health  facilities 
with  money  from  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act.  I  have  no  objection  to  it. 
The  additional  language  that  the  gentle- 
man places  in  his  amendment,  prevents 
a  college  from  .securing  money  from  both 
the  Hou.<-ing  Act  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act 

As  we  know  under  the  .Academic  Facil- 
ities Act  125  percent  of  the  money  must  be 
.secured  from  some  other  saurcc  than  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  an  institution  wants  to  construct 
the  health  facilities  that  are  defined  in 
the  amendment.  I  believe  we  .should  per- 
mit them  to  do  it  It  is  a  ^ood  amend- 
ment 

Mr  SISK.  I  thank  the  -entkman  for 
his  comments 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    SISK.  I   yield   to  the  centleman. 

Mr.   PERKINS,   I   personally  wish   to 

compliment  the  distinguished  gentleman 

from  California  !  Mr.  SiskI  for  offerin'.,' 

this  particular  amendment. 

Student  health  facilities  are  essential 
and  necessary  parts  of  college  campuses 
and  the  gentleman  has  performed  a  great 
public  ser\ice  in  bringing  this  provision 
before  the  House. 
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I  hope  that  the  House  accept*  your 

'^"Mr.^sSK'.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SISK  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  want 
lo  as.sociate  myself  with  the  gentleman  s 
lemarks  in  support  of  his  fmendinent^ 

This  is  the  one  I  indicated  I  would  offer 
to  take  care  of  the  same  ProWem  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  (^01"^^; 
fonna  has  done  in  his  amendment^  His 
bill  has  been  pending  and  it  is  a  day  of 
some  joy  I  know  for  many  Members  of 
?he  House  that  the  amendment  will  be- 
com?  a^art  of  the  Higher  Educat  on 
Facilities  Act  and  allow  student  health 
centers    to   receive   funding   under   this 

'"TcJSratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
initiative  and  his  leadership. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  my  good  /nend 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  for  his 

^"?  taSw  of  his  interest  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  joined  by  him  in  his  support  of 
this  amendment,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 

*^Th?CH AIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  SiskI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  fuither 
amendments  to  title  XI? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  wiU  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  XII-EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 

SERVICE 

TITLE 

Sec  1201  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Education  for  the  Public  Service  Acf'. 

SFr  1202  It  iB  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
esfamish  a  program  'of  grarjts  -d  feuow- 
.ihins  to  improve  the  education  of  students 
f^'ndmg'Ltltutlons  of  »^',f «'  ^f^^^ 
in  preparation  for  entrance  Into  the  scyce 
ot  Stale,  local,  or  Federal  governments,  and 
to  attract  such  students  to  the  public 
service. 
p^T       A— Grants       and      Contracts      To 

STRENGHTXN         AND         IMPROVE         EDUCATION 

FOR  THE  Public  Service 

project  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 

SEC   1203.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edti- 
catlon.  and  Welfare   (hereafter  m  this  title 
referred  to  as  the    Secretary")  Is  authorized 
^  m^e^antfi   to  or  contracts  with  instl- 
^tS^  of^lgher  education,  or  combinat  ons 
of  such  institutions,  to  assist  them  in  plan- 
ning, developing,  strengthening    improUiag. 
or  carrying  out  programs  or  projects  (1     for 
the  preparation  of  graduate  o'  P^o^/f,\°^^ 
students  to  enter  the  public  service  or  (2)  for 
research  into,  or  development  or  demonstra- 
tion of    Improved  methods  of  education  for 
the  public  ser^•lce.  Such  grants  or  con««^ 
may  include  payment  of  ail  or  part  of  the 
cost  of  programs  or  projecU  for— 

,A)  plannmg  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  or  professional  pro- 
prams  to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  pub- 

"",6)'  training  and  retraining  of  faculty 
members; 

,C)  strengthening  the  P^bUc  «"'"=*,**■ 
poets  of  courses  or  curriculum!!  leading  to  a 
graduate  or  professional  degree; 

,D)  conduct  of  Bhort-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion institutes  for  advanced  study  by  per- 
M.ns  engaged  In.  or  preparing  to  engage  in 
the  preparation  of  students  to  enter  the 
(lubllc  service;  and 


(E)   reeearch    Into,    and    development   of, 
methods  of  training  students  or  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching   mate- 
rials and  the  planning  o^  curriculum. 
The  Secretary  may  also  make  grante  to  oUier 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations,     including      professional      and 
scholarly  associations,  or  contracts  «'\th  pub- 
lic of   private   agencies  or   organisations    to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  when 
such   grants  or  conuacts  will  make  an   es- 
pecially significant  contribution  to  attaining 
the  objectives  of  this  section. 

application    for    GRANTS    OR    CONTRACT;     ALIO- 
CATION  OF  GRANTS  OR  CONTRACTS 

SEC  1204  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  author- 
ized bv  this  part  may  be  made  only  upoii 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  .uch  ume  or 
times  and  containing  such  information  as 
he  may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such  appli- 
cation shall   be  approved  unless  It— 

(1)  sets  forth  programs,  activities,  re- 
search, or  development  lor  which  a  grant  is 
authorized  under  this  part,  and  descrlb^  the 
relaUon  thereof  to  any  program  set  forth  by 
the  applicant  In  an  apphcation.  if  any,  sud- 
mltted  pursuant  to  part  B;  ,    „„rf 

,2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary xo  assure  proper  dlsbtir-.ement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section;  and 

(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  inforn.atiori^ 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  ta  carry  out 
his  functions  under  ^hls  section.  ai.d  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  part  in  such  manner  as 
will  most  nearly  provide  an  equitable  distri- 
bution of  the  grants  or  ^^^tracts  throtighout 
the  United  States  among  institutions  oi 
hlKher  education  which  show  promise  of  be- 
ing able  to  use  funds  effectively  for  the  pur- 
pies  of  this  part,  except  that  to  the  extent 
hTdeems  proper  In  the  national  interest  the 
Secretary  may  give  preference  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  an  urgent  national  need. 

,01(1)  Payments  under  this  section  may- 
be used  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  and  subject  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  set  forth  in  an  application  ap- 
proved under  subsection  la..  to  pay  part  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  in 
public  service,  other  than  public  service  as 
an  employee  in  any  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  united  States,  as  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  which  a  grant  has  been  approved 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

(2)  Departments  and  agencies  of  the 
united  States  are  encouraged,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  efficient  adminlstrat loii.  W 
enter  Into  arrangements  with  li^tltut  ons  of 

higher  education  for  the  f""-^'"^^,^ir/VnThe 
or  temporary  employment,  whether  in  the 
competitive  or  excepted  service,  of  students 
enrolled  In  programs  set  forth  in  applications 
approved  under  subsection  ( a » .         ^ 

PART    B— PUBLIC    SERVICE    FELLOWSHIPS 
AWARD    OF    PUBLIC    SERVICE    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec  1211  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
award  fellowships  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study  for  persons  *ho  P^'^^^^f^^ 
pursue  a  career  In  public  service.  Such  fellow- 
OilDS  shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods  as 
the'Vcretary  may  determine  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed  three  academic  years. 

ALLOCATION    OF    FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec  1212  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  fel- 
lowships under  this  part  among  institutioiis 
of  hleher  education  with  programs  approved 
midef  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  the  use 
of  individuals  accepted  into  such  programs, 
in  such  manner  and  according  to  such  plan 
as  will  insofar  as  practicable — 


,n  provide  an  equitable  d'strlbutlon^ 
such  fellowships  throughout  the  United 
^at^fi  except  that  to  the  extent  he  deems 
prX  ,n  the  national  interest  the  Secretary 
margive  preference  to  programs  designed  to 
meet  an  urgent  national  need;  and 
Ti,  attract  recent  college  gradu.u.s  to 
pur.we  a  cr.reer  in  public  service. 

APPROVAL    OF    PROGRAMS 

SEC  1213  The  Secretary  shall  appro\  r  a 
traduate  ur  prolessional  program  of  an  in- 
stitution of  hiaher  education  only  upon  ap- 
pVication   by   the  institution   .aid  only   -..pon 

'"nTtha^t  such  program  has  as  a  principal 
or  -icnificant  objective  the  education  of  per- 
sonf  for  the  public  service,  or  the  education 
of  persons  in  a  profession  or  vocation  lur 
whose  practitioners  there  is  a  signincant  ...kI 
.ontlnulng  need  in  the  public  service  ai.c,e- 
termlned  by  the  Secretary  after  such  con- 
sultation with  other  agencies  iis  may  be  ^.p- 

propriat*;  „     ..       ^     r 

(21    that  such  program  Is  in  effect  and  ot 

high  quamv,  or  can  readily  be  put  into  efTeot 

.,nd    may    reasonably   be   expected    to    be   of 

high  ciualitv:  , 

,31  thatthe  application  describes  the  re- 
lation of  stich  program  to  any  progranr  ac- 
tivity research,  or  development  set  forth  by 
the  applicant  In  an  application,  if  any  suo- 
mitted  pursuant  to  part  A;   and 

,4 1    that    the    apphcation    contains    satis- 
factory  assurance   that    (A)    the   institution 
will    recommend    to    the    Secretary,    lor    the 
award    of    fellowships    under    this    part    K.r 
study  in  such  program,  only  persons  of  .su- 
perior    promise     who     have     demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Institution  a  senous 
mtent  to  enter  the  public  service  upon  com- 
pleting the  program,  and  iB)  the  institution 
will   make   reasonable   contlntiing   efforts    to 
encotuage    recipients    of    fellowshlpe    under 
this  part,  enrolled  In  such  program,  lo  enter 
the     public     service     upon     completing     the 
urogram. 

STIPENDS 

.SEC  1214  lai  The  Secretary  .shall  pay  to 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this  part 
such  stipends  (including  such  allowances  lor 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  supported 
nrograjns.  .  , 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  (in  addition  to  the 
stipends  paid  to  persons  under  subsectu.n 
,ai  I  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  such  person  is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  conslst^in 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs. 

FELLOWSHIP    CONDITIONS 

sfc  1215  A  person  awarded  a  fellowsh.p 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
this  part  onlv  during  such  periods  as  the 
secretary  hnds  that  he  is  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  and  devoting  full  time 
to  study-  or  research  in  the  field  in  which 
such  fellowship  was  awarded  in  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  is  not  engag- 
ing in  gainful  employment  ".her  than  tm- 
plovment  approved  by  the  Se-retnry  by  .t 
pur.^-.'.ant  to  regulation. 

Part   C — General  Provisions- 
definitions 
■^Ec   1221    As  used  in  this  title — 
,  ai  The  term  -State"  means  a  State   Puerto 
Rico     the   District   of   Columbia,    the   Canal 
Zone     Guam.    .American    Samoa,    the   \  ircin 
iJiands.  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Par;r;c 

Islands.  ,  .   ,.         ^  , 

,b)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  msntution  in 
-nv  State  exclusive  of  an  institution  of  .in> 
■^cen."v  of  the  United  States,  which  (11  ad- 
niitsas  regular  students  only  persons  having 
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%  cfrtlflcate  of  frsduatlon  froro  a  school 
provl(1u;i5  s^ondftry  education,  or  the  rec- 
ognized equivalent  of  »u<-h  rerUflcate  (3)  U 
Ie«r»!Iv  authorized  within  snrh  State  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  ed'.ieation  (>eyond  second- 
ary edication,  Ci)  provides  an  educational 
program  for  which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree or  provide?  not  '.esa  than  a  two-year 
program  which  la  iocep:.ible  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  des^ree.  i4i  is  a  public  or  other 
nonpruflt  Institution,  and  (5)  la  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  a^credUlng  agency 
or  association  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
this  purp.we  F  >r  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally re<~ognized  accrediting  agencies  or  as- 
sociatiuns  which  he  de".ermines  to  be  re- 
liable authority  .is  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

(c)  The  term  "public  service"  means  serv- 
ice as  an  officer  or  employee  in  any  branch  of 
State    local    or  Federal  Government. 

idi  The  term  "academic  vear"  means  an 
academic  year  or  lu  equivalent,  as  deter- 
mined by  ihe  Secretary. 

lei  The  term  nonprofit"  as  applied  to  aa 
irvstitutiun.  agency,  or  orijanlzatlon.  means 
an  Instilution.  agency,  or  organization  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  corporations  or 
aasociaUons  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to 
the  benefit  of  .uiy  private  shareholder  or 
Indr.  .dual, 

cooaDi NATION  or  ftderal  AssisrANrx 
Sec  1222  In  admin!.-»"er;ng  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  primary  emphasis  to  the 
assistance  of  programs  and  activities  not 
otherwise  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  or  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  so  as  to 
pr'imote  m..ist  effectively  the  title's  objectives. 

METHuO    i_>f'    PAYMENT 

Sbc  1.'J3  Pavnients  under  this  title  may 
be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  ot  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

LIMFTATION 

Sec  1-224  No  ^rant  contract,  or  fellowship 
shall  be  awarded  under  this  title  to.  or  for 
study  at,  a  sclool  or  department  of  divinity 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"school  i3T  department  of  divinity"  menns  an 
institution  or  department  or  branch  of  an 
Institution  whose  program  is  specifically  for 
the  education  of  students  to  prepare  them  to 
become  ministers  of  religion  or  to  enter  upon 
s<>iiie  other  religious  vocation  or  to  prepare 
them  to  teach  theological  stibjects 

l;tII.lZAriO.N   UF  OTHER   At-ENtHS 

Sec  1J25  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agen- 
cy of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  of  any 
other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  «w  Insti- 
tution, on  a  relmbursiible  basis  or  otherwise  • 
In  .iccurdance  with  agreements  between  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  thereof 

fEJERAL  Co.NTR.   L  OF  E'JL  C  \T!ON   PROHIBITED 

s>Ec  X226  Nothing  contained  m  this  title 
shail  be  construed  to  auchorize  any  depart- 
ment agency,  officer,  or  employe*  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  lasuuctlon.  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  institution,  or 
the  selection  of  library  resources  by  an  edu- 
cational institution,  or  over  the  ojntent  of 
any  material  developed  or  published  under 
any  progr:un  a&si£ted  pursuant  to  this  title 

Al'THORrTY  TO  ESTABLISH    *DVI5^jRr  ro.MMTTTEE 

Sec  12'27  The  Secret.iry  m.iy  without  re- 
g.ird  t*j  the  civil  service  and  clai,siilcatlon 
laws,  appoint  a  committee  to  advise  him  ou 
matters  of  general  policy  arising  in  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  ihis  tiUe  Members  of  the 
Committee,  who  are  not  in  the  regular  full- 
time    employ    of    the    United    States    shall, 


while  attending  me«>«liigs  or  conferences  Mf 
the  C'lmmlttee  or  otherwl.fe  engaged  In  the 
h'lBlnesB  of  the  Committee  be  en'ltled  to 
.•■ercive  c<nTipen.>u»tlon  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
SecreTurv  but  not  exceeding  the  rate  specl- 
fl<vl  at  the  time  of  mirh  service  for  grade 
OS  :8  III  sec'ion  >3V2  <if  title  b  United 
States  r.xle  including  iraveltlme  and 
while  .s<i  9<'rvlng  in  the  busine.sa  i.f  the 
Committee  away  Innu  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  hu«in<-!.>!  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence  .la  aulhorl/ed  by  section  570.3 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
emploved  inlenrultenlly  m  the  Government 
ser-.  Ice 

REPORT 

Sec  1JL'8  The  Secretary  sliall  Include  In 
his  annual  report  to  the  C-ongress.  a  report 
of  ac-ivtues  of  his  Department  under  this 
title  including  reconuiieiKlatlons  lor  needed 
revisions  m  the  pno\ision.s  ihereof. 

At   THORIZATTON   iir    NPPROPRIATII'NS 

Sec  1J29  riiere  .ixe  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  $15.u<to,oOO  for  the  hscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1^70.  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  For  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  flsc;il  years,  there  m.iy  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  ut  this 
title,  only  such  sums  .\s  the  Cungress  m.iy 
hereafter  authorize  by  law  Funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Utle  during  rhat  year 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mr    PERKINS     durin?   the   readinK' 
Mr    Chairtiian,    I    .usk    unanimous    con- 
sent that  title  XII  be  con.'^ldercd  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point 

The  CH.MKM.AN  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reque.st  of  tlie  ijentleman  from 
Kentucky ' 

There  was  no  obiection. 

AME.VDMFNT  OrFTRCO  BY   MR    rRLENBORN 

Mr.  ERLENBOIiN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
oiler  an  amendriieiu 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow. s 

.Amendment  offered  bv  Mr  HRttsmRN  On 
page  214.  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  2  'in  page  226 

Rede^^lgnate  the  siiccee<llng  titles  and  sec- 
tions ■  f  the  bin  accordingly 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  xentleman  from 
Uhnois    1  Mr    ErlenbornI    Is  recognized. 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  Chairman,  •will  the 
gentleii^.an  yield'' 

Mr  ERLENBCJRN  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr  BUSH  Mr.  Chairman,  I  aik  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  during  the  con- 
.sideratuin  of  title  IV 

The  CHAIRM,\N  Without  objection, 
it  Is  >o  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  KRLENBOHN  .Mr  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  final  of  a  .series  of  amendments 
I  have  oifered  to  strike  from  this  bill  au- 
thorizations for  new  prni;ram.s 

The  same  ai'uuments  that  I  have  .ilv- 
en  on  the  other  amendment-s  certainly 
apply  to  this.  That  is.  Uiat  although 
there  mny  be  .-vome  value  to  tiie  program, 
the  committee  ha^i  decided,  ajid  it  is  ob- 
vious from  tlie  autiion/.ations  in  the  bill, 
that  this  year  is  not  the  yeaj-  to  really 
begin  the  proRram  We  do  not  have  the 
funds  and,  therefore,  the  funding  m  the 
bill  for  this  year  is  low.  It  is  only  a  .sort 
of  make- ready  funding 

But  this  particular  section  has  an  ad- 


ditional objection  to  it.  and  I  ui.^h  Mem- 
bei-s  would  pay  attention  to  this-  not 
only  are  we  not  able  to  aflford  these  new 
proRiiuns  at  tins  time,  but  this  section 
in  particular  Is  deslened  for  a  procram 
l)eculiarly  within  the  ^jraduate  or  pro- 
fes.sional  .schools. 

Under  the  extension  of  the  Selective 
Sep.  ice  Act  that  we  pas.^ed  last  year,  and 
the  implementation  of  that  by  this  ad- 
nuni  tiation  graduate  students  and 
those  who  have  just  'raduated  from 
undergraduate  .school  are  goirm  to  be 
drafted  in  lartre  numbers.  "The  oldest 
goes  fiist.  "  IS  the  rule  Tho.se  who  have 
attained  chionolocical  aee  by  deferment 
throuuh  their  undereradate  years  are  the 
oldest  and  they  are  going  to  be  drafted 
if  they  are  phvsicallv  and  inentallv  quali- 
fied 

We  had  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee that  the  trraduate  .schools  anticipate 
that  as  much  as  50  to  fiO  percent  of  their 
total  enrollment  may  l>e  drafted  as  a  re- 
.sult  of  the  administration's  decision. 
Our  subcommittee  unanimo'usly  re- 
quested the  administration  to  cham;e 
this  policy  The  respon.se  has  L)een  nega- 
tive So  now  at  a  time  when  the  grad- 
u.ite  .schools  are  ttoiiu  to  be  m  trouble 
bei'au.'e  thev  do  not  have  sufficient  en- 
rollment IS  no  time  to  bemn  pumping  ad- 
ditional money  into  the  L'raduate  .schools 
for  new  programs.  Not  only  are  we  un- 
able at  this  time  to  foresee  when  we  will 
oe  able  to  fund  these  programs  properly. 
but  in  this  procratn  in  particular  we  can- 
not even  foresee  the  time  when  there 
will  be  .sufficient  craduate  students  for 
the  i^raduate  schools  and  profes.sional 
schools  to  make  this  procram  meaning- 
ful. 

I  know  that  the  word  has  already  cone 
out  that  if  this  program  is  passed,  law 
.schools  and  other  professional  and  grad- 
uate ochools  will  have  .some  exciting  new 
programs.  The  other  day  the  dean  of  a 
law  .scliool  called  me  about  this  title.  I 
did  not  recognize  the  program  that  he 
described  to  me  Tlieiefore.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  believe  it  was  in  this  act.  Later 
I  found  that  it  is  a  description  of  the 
•ype  of  program  they  are  goinsj  to  desiqn 
under  this  title  if  it  should  pass  So  the 
plans  are  already  underway. 

Tho.se  who  '.vould  benefit  by  this  title, 
the  law  .schools  and  the  graduate  .schools, 
are  already  designing  the  kind  of  pro- 
-irains.  the  in.service  training  and  grad- 
uate school  training  for  the  public  .serv- 
ice that  are  the  exciting  sort  of  things 
they  would  like  to  .see  particularly  fed- 
erally funded  So,  for  the  double  rea.son 
that  '.ve  cannot  afford  it  at  this  time  and 
cannot  fore.see  when  we  will  be  able  to 
allord  It,  plus  the  fact  that  our  grad- 
uate schofjls  vmU  be  woefully  depleted  of 
students  to  keep  them  in  operation  and 
able  to  benefit  from  this  program.  I  think 
this  is  the  most  inauspicious  time  to  be 
authorizing  a  new  projiram  such  as  this 
entitled  Grants  To  Improve  Education 
for  Public  Service."  For  that  reason  i 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  Of  all  the 
new  prograin-s  authorized  in  this  bill.  In 
my  judgment,  Uiis  Is  one  of  the  most 
needed.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd  to 
make  the  argument  that  m  times  when 
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local  and  State  governments  are  desper- 
ately seeking  trained  administrators,  we 
sliould  not  authorize  funds  to  strengthen 
college  programs  both  on  the  graduate 
and  underiiraduate  level  to  more  ade- 
qu.^tply  prepare  students  for  public  serv- 
ice rmplnyment. 

Tills  title  of  the  bill  contemplates 
granUs  lor  public  service  fellowships, 
awards  for  colleges  having  .such  educa- 
tional programs,  and  stipends  for 
students  enrolled  in  the  programs.  It 
would  give  the  Secretarj-  authority  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  on  this 
title,  to  assure  that  Uie  program  devel- 
oped is  of  high  quality  and  efTective  in 
meeting  congressional  objectives. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  time  in  our  history 
that  calls  more  urgently  for  us  to  in- 
stitute a  public  service  education  pro- 
gram than  the  present.  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  the  committee  will  approve  this 
program  and  vote  down  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky.  If  ever  we  needed  a  program 
like  this,  we  need  it  now.  The  only  cri- 
ticism we  could  voice  here  today  is  that 
this  propo.sal,  this  title,  is  20  years  late 
in  coming. 

Certainly  the  cost  of  government  at 
the  Fedeial.  Slate  and  county,  and  town- 
ship and  city  levels  exceeds  well  over 
$200  billion  annually.  This  is  the  great- 
est and  the  biggest  enterprise  in  the 
coiuitry.  Certainly  this  title  attempts  to 
provide  in  the  universities  academic  pro- 
grams that  wUl  prepare  people  for  pub- 
lic service,  so  they  will  be  able  to  admin- 
ister government  and  participate  in 
government  programs  in  a  much  more 
professional  and  efficient  manner. 

Government  today  in  my  judgment  is 
the  highest  of  the  social  science  profes- 
sions and  I  think  it  is  commendable  that 
the  subcommittee  wrote  this  program 
into  the  bill.  I  am  mindful  of  the  finan- 
cial situation,  and  I  am  in  agreement 
with  the  gentleman  that  we  want  to  try 
to  slow  down  new  programs  wherever 
possible,  but  I  do  not  think  we  will  save 
any  money  if  we  try  to  curtail  this  pro- 
gram. 

Actually  this  program,  when  it  gets 
going,  will  provide  the  kind  of  trained 
people  we  need  for  government  and  will 
save  money  for  the  taxpayers.  By  sup- 
porting this  amendment  we  would  be 
really  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  In  my 
judgment  this  title  is  the  way  to  start 
training  people  who  can  take  their  place 
In  government  and  will  result  in  the  kind 
of  economy  every  citizen  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  wants.  I  would  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  rejected.  Unless 
we  train  people  to  properly  administer 
the  mounting  cost  of  government,  we 
are  not  fair  to  the  "merican  taxpayer 
■who  rates  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
in  government. 

Mr.    BRADEMAS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  explain 

wliy. 

All  of  us,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are 


privileged  to  deal  with  officials  of  gov- 
ernment at  every  level,  including  local, 
municipal,  township,  county,  and  State 
levels.  Surely,  therefore,  we  all  recognize 
that  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
facing  the  people  of  our  country  today 
is  the  lack  of  adequate  numbers  of 
trained  and  educot'-d  maniwwer— and 
womanpower— at  the  local  and  State 
levels  of  government. 

During  the  la?t  .scvial  years,  in  re- 
spon.se to  the  mandate  of  the  American 
people,  we  in  Congress  hsve  proviaed 
a  number  of  imaginative  and  far-si;'- hted 
new  programs  :  Pecti!:e  education, 
health,  crime,  hoi'. -inr.  pollution  control, 
aid  to  airport.s— ;c:'i.slation  affecting  a 
wide  variety  of  :,tr-.!ce<.  The.se  new  iiro- 
grams  have  impc:cd  challenpmg  re- 
.sponsibilities  on  locr.l  i.nd  State  govern- 
mental officials.  Yet  1  tliink  we  arc  all 
aware,  when  we  return  to  our  districts 
and  talk  with  the  mayors,  the  county 
officials,  the  Governors,  and  with  those 
who  administer  all  these  proerams,  that 
one  of  the  most  difficult  ijr&blems  the.se 
officials  face  is  lh.it  they  simply  cannot 
find  enough  qualified  men  anu  women  to 
administer  these  i:.rogr.;.iri.s  intelligently 
and  effectively. 

And,  Mr.  Ciiaiiman.  the  effect  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  to  deny  tlial 
today  our  Nation  i.s  being  challenged  by 
problems  and  dem.mas  of  a  variclv  and 
ciijifiplexity  that  we  have  ;:cver  before 
Icnown.  These  challenges  were  described 
to  the  subcommittee  by  chanman  John 
Macy.  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, as  challenges  "which  test  the  foun- 
dations of  federali.sm  in  this  Nation  and 
the  abihty  of  our  admiriotrative  ma- 
chinery at  the  National,  State,  and  local 
levels  to  get  the  job  done." 

The  demands  for  solution  to  these 
problems  will  only  be  .■■atisfied  through 
effective  action  to  strengthen  govern- 
ment at  all  levels.  Yesterday  in  this  de- 
bate, I  cited  statistical  miormation 
which  clearly  shows  that  ihc  quantitative 
manpower  needs  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  reached  dramatic  propor- 
tions. And  the.se  quaniitative  manpower 
needs  represent  only  the  fir-t  part  of  the 
total  personnel  problem.  Tiie  ultimate 
solution  will  demand  not  only  more  but 
better  trained  per.^onnel  for  service  at 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Per- 
sons with  high  skills  must  be  recruited, 
trained,  and  effectively  utilized  by  State 
and  local  governments.  However,  very 
few  universities  today  offer  extensive 
training  for  the  public  service,  and  little 
is  being  done  to  :-ecruit  students  inter- 
ested in  the  public  service  to  enter  the 
few  available  programs. 

The  public  service  education  title  of 
this  bill — title  XII— represents  a  modest 
investment  in  the  strengthening  of  our 
federal  system.  I  hope  that  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  federal  .system  and  who  be- 
lieve in  strengthening  State  and  local 
government,  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle. 
will  give  their  strong  support  to  this  mod- 
est but  crucial  effort  to  help  us  make 
good  on  the  promise  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

Moreover,  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  inconsistent  with  legislation  enacted  by 
this  Congress  to  provide  State  and  local 
political  bodies  with  a  more  effective  and 


extensive  role  in  the  administration  of 
grant-in-aid    programs.    If    these    pro- 
grams are  to  meet  their  stated  objectives. 
it  is  clear  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  have  the  manpower  to  ad- 
minister   their    new    responsibilities.    No 
matter  how  many  iwUntially  excellent 
projects  under  ?"f deral  jrant-in-aid  pro- 
grams   are    established,    their    potennal 
will    not   be    iraiized    unless   competent. 
liii'-hlv  tiaiiv-d  pc^'sonnel  are  available  ft 
■.;i  level:-^  of  foverrmenl  properly  to  plan 
ar.d  to  administer  ti:t-in.  I  might  here 
note  that  the  Natior.al  Governors'  Con- 
ference advi.sed  our  subcommittee  that 
the  Governors  were  enthused  about  the 
p-'ovisions  of  the  Eciucation  for  tlie  Pub- 
lic Service  Act  ar.d  that  the  Goveriinrs 
'■equesied  that  the  i.rogrpm  be  Umded 
m  fiscal  year  19G9  at  the  £10  million  level 
ircommcndnd  by  the  adniini.stralion. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  said  on  the  fioor 
\rsterdav,  even  though  I  have  been  .i 
Vfonr  .'-tinporter  of  the  new  programs 
wliich  Coni^rcEs  has  born  enactine  in  re- 
cent vear.s.  I  feel  very  .'-trongly  that  we 
cannot  solve  from  Washington.  DC.  all 
of  the  ijroblcm-'  lacing  our  country. 
Strengthened  .State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  absolutely  es-^ential  if  v.-e  are 
10  be  a'ole  to  deal  intelligently  with  tlu- 
increasingly  complex  dile'amas  that  ccn- 
li ont  our  society. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  c  .sk  my  colleaeues  to 
look  i'.L  another  lactor.  By  the  end  of  an- 
other !;eneration.  tiiere  will  be  about  300 
n-.iiiion  Ameiicr.ns.  To  ronsider  tiie  ex- 
iraordinarv  complexity  of  the  problems 
v.'hich  will  face  us  then  is  lo  understand 
that  '^'-e  must  build  .^t:ongcr  State  and 
local  governmental  resoui'ccs.  .And  one  of 
the  most  effective  way?  to  achieve  thi.-, 
goal  is  to  attract  into  and  to  train  for 
l)ublic  service  more  and  more  talented 
voung  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certaiijly  there  should 
be  some  concern  aboui  the  initiation  of 
a  new  program  in  a  year  ai  which  there 
are  such  stringent  budgetary  controls, 
Testimonv  from  .-ome  of  the  witncs5^es 
indicated  that  they,  too,  were  concerned. 
However,  quite  frankly.  I  do  not  i-ecall 
one  statement  in  opixisilion  to  the  de.'^i-ni 
pnd  purpose  of  the  Education  for  the 
Public  Service  .Act.  nor  anything  but  well- 
documented  statements  demonstrating' 
the  need  for  this  program.  The  bill  very 
properlv  reflects  the  awareness  of  our 
committee  of  the  Fcarcity  of  funds  for 
onlv  S500.000  is  authorized  for  program 
i.lannin-  in  f.scf.l  year  1969.  I  point  out 
that  this  is  S9  5  million  less  than  the 
amount  in  the  Fresidcni'-s  budget  for  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  tl-r.t  the  ameiid- 
ment  be  detected. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  Jie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BR.^DENTAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  pentiev'oman  from  Orei'on. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oreeon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  conciratulate  the  gentleman 
on  his  very  persua.sive  and  eloquent  argu- 
ment in  opposition  to  this  amendment. 
For  those  of  us  who  do  want  to 
.strengthen  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, this  is  one  part  of  the  bill,  the 
one  title,  that  will  iiave  the  greatest  po- 
tential if  the  funds  are  used  wisely. 

I  associate  my.^elf  'o.  :th  the  rentleman's 
remarks.  I  ur.ce  defeat  of  the  amendment. 
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Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  New  Vorlc 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and  for 
his  initiative  I  would  urue  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated  I  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  very  pertment 
and  thoughtful  remarks 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  am  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '^ 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota 

Mr  QUIE  I  thank  tlie  geritleman 

Tlie  gentleman  said  that  there  -a  as 
only  $500,000  per  year  for  the  planning 
We  do  not  know  whether  that  will  be 
appropriated,  because  there  is  a  separate 
authorization 

Already  there  have  been  .substantial 
plans  made  by  people  who  have  known 
of  the  possibility  of  this  legislation  I 
personally  would  like  to  have  all  of  these 
fellowship  programs  in  one  place,  and 
I  believe  we  should  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  I  know  many  people  would  like 
to  have  this  authorized 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  thank  my  col- 
league 

Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
ge!\tleman  yield'' 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  yield  to  my  col- 
leaijue  from  New  York 

Mr  SCHEUER  It  is  my  under.-.tand- 
mg  that  there  are  approximately  a  half 
million  jobs  at  the  State,  county  and 
municipal  levels,  professional  jobs  m 
urban  services,  which  are  not  presently 
filled  but  which  are  budgeted  for  and 
funded,  and  which  aje  not  filltd  because 
trained  personnel  are  not  available  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  program  to  provide 
the  cities,  counties  and  States  with 
trained  youn^'  people  who  can  help  their 
local  govertiments  to  do  the  job  for  them- 
selves and,  supposedly,  a^  they  do  that. 
require  less  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr  BRADEMAS  The  gentleman  is 
coirt-et.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comments. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  BRADEMAS  I  am  t;lad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  The  amendment  would 
permit  sending  the  US.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral back  to  law  school,  perhaps  for  a 
little  refrei.her  course  m  law' 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  do  not  believe  that 
IS  the  purpose  of  those  of  iLs  who  cham- 
pion this  legislation. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  been  sitting  here 
li.->tening  to  some  of  the  debate  on  this 
bill,  and  I  have  found,  over  the  last  30 
or  40  minutes,  that  amendments  have 
been  offered,  and  then  it  is  said.  The 
amendment  does  not  need  to  be  read.  ' 
and  then  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee support  the  amendment  and  we 
do   not   know    what    we   are   voting    on, 


and  we  do  not  know  anything  about 
the  cast. 

I  have  been  reluctant  to  tO'  to  take 
up  any  time,  but  it  seems  there  ouuht 
to  be  .%ome  questions  asked 

One  thing  about  this  is  are  there  any 
comparable  programs  to  this  noW  Will 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  answer 
thaf 

Mr  PERKINS.  There  are  some  iso- 
lated proje^-ts  but  no  general  legislative 
authorization  for  -.iich  a  prouram  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
fimded  some  public  .service  education 
projects. 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi,s.s(iui  i  Arc  they  com- 
parable to  these  programs  being  author- 
ized  herr? 

Mr  PERKINS  They  mii;ht  serve  as 
models  for  what  might  be  done  on  a 
oroader  basis  under  tlie  committee  bill 

Mr  JONES  of  Mis.sourl  They  could 
be  but  may  not  be.  so  the  gentleman 
does  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not. 
.so  we  are  pa.ssing  legislation  for  pro- 
grams as  to  which  we  do  not  know  what 
thf>y  will  try  to  do  Is  that  what  the 
-;e::tleman  is  ti-ying  to  say'' 

Mr  PERKINS  No,  I  am  not  trying  to 
say   that 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.s.-;oun  Tell  me.  then, 
are  there  any  comparable  pro'-;rams  to 
what  they  would  do  under  this'' 

Mr  PERKINS  We  do  not  have  a  com- 
parable program,  but  we  ha'  e  projects 
that  have  been  fiuided  of  the  public 
sei-vice  education  type  through  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi,ssouri.  All  right.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  veiT  much. 

The  leason  I  asked  that  question  was 
because  I  see  the  language:  'The  Sec- 
retary shall  — pay  to  the  institution  of 
higher  education  at  which  such  person 
IS  pursuing  his  course  of  study  "  funds  as 
he  "may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs  ' 

So  evidently  you  have  to  have  some 
criteria  here 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  '.'entleman  yield '' 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  No  I  will  run 
short  of  time  When  I  get  throu^zh  asking 
my  questions.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  I  have  a  few  questions  I 
want  to  ask 

I  notice  on  page  224  of  the  bill  we  see 
that  it  says: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  title  shall  Ije 
construed  to  authorize  ^iiiy  department 
,igency.  officer,  or  empluyee  i>l  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervisloai. 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration.  <>r  personnel  of 
any  educational  institution,  or  the  .selection 
of  library  resources  by  an  educational  insti- 
tution, or  over  the  content  of  anv  material 
developed  or  published  under  .my  program 
assisted  pursuant  to  this  title 

If  we  say  that  no  one  can  ^ive  them 
any  help  or  any  suggestions  about  how 
they  can  learn  tills  job  and  then  say  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  have  any 
part  m  doing  it,  who  is  going  to  deter- 
mine what  you  are  trying  to  teach  these 
people  and  who  will  determine  whom  you 
are  going  to  train  and  what  you  will  train 
them  for? 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  JONES  of  Missouri,  I  yield  to  the 

gentleman 

Mr  PERKINS  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  the  institutions  will  make 
tliat  determination 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.s.souri  They  will  be 
after  the  money  That  is  the  first  thine. 
And  we  do  not  know  how  much  they  will 
be  paid 

Mr  PERKINS  They  will  submit  then 
plans  wluch  have  to  be  approved 

Ml.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  who  will 
approve  them'' 

Mr  PERKINS  The  Department  will 
approve  them 

Mr.  JONES  ol  Mi.ssoun.  The  Depart- 
ment will  approve  them.  All  right.  But  it 
says  here.  Nothing  contained  in  this 
title  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
department,  ai:ency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  di- 
rection, supervision,  or  control  over  the 
curriculum,  program,  '  and  .so  forth.  In 
other  words,  the  Department  itself  can- 
not tell  the  people  what  you  are  Hying 
t<i  teach  them 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Will  the  iientleman 
yield' 

Mr  JONES  ot  Mi.vsoun  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man 

It  ought  to  be  made  clear,  if  my  mem- 
ory IS  not  mistaken  on  this,  that  the 
section  to  which  the  gentleman  has  just 
made  reference  is  the  standard  anti- 
Federal-control  language  contained  m 
every  Federal  aid-to-education  measure 
which  ue  liave  passed  m  recent  Con- 
gre.sses  The  author  of  it  originally.  I 
think,  was  the  late  Senator  Robert  A 
Taft.  of  Ohio  This  .section  therefore  is 
not  unique  to  this  particular  bill. 

Now.  if  I  mav  answer  the  first  ques- 
tuui  ot  the  i;intleman 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssoun.  If  this  does 
not  take  up  anv  more  of  my  time,  be- 
cau.se  I  have  very  little  lime  and  this  is 
the  only  time  th.at  I  have  spoken  on  this 
measure. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  an  answer,  I  will  be  glad  to  try 
to  give  :t  to  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  in  this 
case  you  are  trying  to  train  people  to 
go  into  public  service  and  become  bu- 
reaucrats. Now.  who  can  better  train 
a  bureaucrat  than  a  bureaucrat'  Who. 
can  tell  them  what  they  need  to  do 
better  than  thaf 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  exactly  why  we  are  trying 
to  put  It  in  here,  to  uive  it  to  the  respon- 
sible luiiversities  to  develop  good  jiro- 
grams  and  eliminate  the  inefficiency  that 
we  are  getting  now.  For  bureaucrats  to 
be  charged  with  training,  as  the  t;en- 
tleman  suggests,  is  to  perpetuate  all  of 
the  shoitcominus  in  government  now, 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  you  are 
contradicting   yourself   in   this, 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssoun.  I  do  not  yield 
any  further. 

We  are  starting  another  program,  and 
I  have  a  hard  time  justifying  this.  It  will 
cost  $15  million  a  year  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  1970  and  for  other  years.  Here 
we  are  trying  to  save  a  little  money  and 
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you  are  starting  In  new  programs  and 
with  duplication  of  programs.  You  have 
admitted  that  you  have  comparable  pro- 
prams  in  other  things  like  this,  and  yet 
you  are  training  people  for  public  serv- 
ice but  vou  do  not  want  the  people  who 
are  best  qualified  to  offer  any  sugges- 
tions at  all. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlic  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
ErienbornI. 

The   question   was   taken:    and   on   a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr,  Erlenborn) 
there  were — ayes  41 ,  noes  61. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
tlier  amendments  to  title  XII? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MK.    HALL 

Mr.  HALL,  Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  offe-  an 
amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
224    line  18.  through  page  225.  line  9,  strike 
out  Sec    1227  and  renumber  subsequent  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  section 
1227  is  a  definite  duplication.  It  estab- 
lishes an  additional  study  group  or  com- 
mission, or  as  the  title  says  "an  advisory 
committee."  with  open-ended  limitations 
and  an  unlimited  number  of  members 
according  to  the  desires  of  the  Secretary, 
to  have  higher  salaries  than  Members 
of  Congress,  "but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  ser\ice  for 
grade  GS-18, "  In  addition  thereto,  it 
allows  travel  time,  it  allows  per  diem  in 
lieu  of  subsistence,  it  allows  expenses, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  next  page,  page 
226  there  is  established  in  addition 
a  -'universal  Educational  Opportunity 
Commission." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of 
econonvv.  in  the  interest  of  avoiding 
duplication  of  effort,  and  in  the  interest 
of  codification  of  the  law  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  avoiding  backdoor  raids  on 
the  Treasury  and  in  the  interest  of 
everjthing  in  need  of  common  prudence 
and  judgment;  we  need  another  study 
commission,  more  personnel  appointed, 
or  greater  expenditures  just  like  we  need 
extra  holes  in  our  head.  I  submit  that  is 
an  unnecessary  section  of  this  bill;  that 
it  is  duplicatory  and  that  it  should  be 
stricken.  I  say  this  because  it  is  open- 
ended,  because  its  definition,  its  objec- 
tive and  its  missions  are  not  clearly  de- 
fined, and  because  all  of  those  matters 
are  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
lucky? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  take 
much  pride  in  the  ability  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  in  order  to  save 
the  gentleman's  time  we  are  going  to  ac- 
cept his  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Hall]. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  XII '.^  If  not.  the 
Clerk  will  read. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TTTLE    XIII-    AMENDMENTS    TO    INTER- 
NATIONAL  EDUCATION   ACT   OF    1966 


N'    <'F    .M-Tlir.RT?  ■>TIc  -N 
APPF.':  I'RT*TI>    NS 

SEC  1301.  Section  105(ai  of  the  Intern.T- 
tional  Education  Ac-t  of  1966  i.=  i-.mended  by 
striking  out  "and  590  000  000  lor  ihe  liscal 
year  ending  June  ao  jyt^S.  "  and  inserting  in 
ileu  thereof  "SSO.t  o,.  (h)0  lor  Die  lipcal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  ..id  j.90.000  000  lor  lUe 
fiscal  year  ending  Ji.'ie  :>0  1970  For  l!ie  n.=- 
cal  year  cnni,-..-  JiUiC  'JO  1971  ar.d  ench  of  the 
two  succeeding  years,  there  may  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  tne  purjiase  of  thit^  liUe. 
only  such  sums  as  th.-  Congress  may  j.ere- 
after  authorize  by  law  '" 

Sec  1302,  Section  li;5(bi  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strikir.g  out  'April  .30,  1967"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •■Apri'.  30.  19e9".  .md 
section  105(c)  of  surh  Act  is  amended  by 
.-trikinff  out  "January  :!1.  1968"  and  in?ertirg 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  31.  :969". 

Mr.  PERKINS  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  title  and  the  remainder  of  tlie 
bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  t^entleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  JONE^S  of  Missouri.  I  object.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  title  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFFRED    BY     MR      MCLORY 

Mr.  McCLORY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  M'Clory:  On 
page  226.  strike  out  Ime^  3  through  19 

Renumber  "TITLE  XIV"  on  line  20.  page 
226  as  'TITLE  XIU'V 

Renumber  "Sec.  1401' 
as  "Sec.  1301". 

Renumber  "TITLE  XV 
as  "TITLE  XIV". 

Renumber  "Sec.  1501' 
as  "Sec.  1401". 

Renumber  "Sec  1502" 
as  "Sec.  1402". 


on  line  22.  page  226 

"  on  Imp  11.  page  230 

on  line  13,  page  230 

on  line  21,  page  230 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  it  is  to  strike 
the  International  Education  Act  which 
is  extended  in  this  bill  through  fiscal  year 
1970.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr   McCLORY.  Yes,  I  will  explain  it, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  "what  this 
does  is  to  eliminate  the  authorization  of 
$180  million  for  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  for  the  next  2  years. 

I  might  say  that  this  bill  was  passed 
2  years  ago  on  the  su.spension  calendar 


with  a  narrow  margin  of  only  six  votes. 
In  other  w^ords,  a  difference  of  three  votes 
would  have  prevented  tins  bill  from  being 
law  in  the  first  place,  or,  at  least,  would 
have  required  a  full  debate  on  this  act 
before  being  enacted  into  law. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  lo  point  out 
that  the  International  Education  Act  has 
ne\er  been  funded.  The  Committee  on 
Appioj^riatioi.s  has  refused  to  permit  any 
funds  to  1^0  into  a  program  that  I  regard 
as  tin  educational  boondoegle.  It  dupli- 
cates and  proliferates  existing  programs 
of  higher  education. 

If  the  Members  iiave  the  law  before 
them,  which  they  probably  do  not  have, 
thrv  v.-ould  find  that  it  provides  for  all 
kinds  of  uranis  to  all  kinds  of  people, 
lor  travel,  for  irnvel  for  dependents,  for 
travel  by  ;>taff.  for  the  employment  of 
various  types  of  personnel  in  what  is 
called  the  promotion  of  international 
education. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  BradfmasI  has  pointed  out,  and  as 
the  pre.<^s  has  pointed  out,  and  as  others 
have  pointed  out,  this  does  not  promote 
international  education.  I  .'^upixi.se  that 
if  it  did  promote  international  educa- 
tion it  would  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Fore-ien  Affairs,  and  come 
to  us  as  a  true  International  Education 

.'>lCt. 

The  Prr.-ident.  of  course,  has  made  a 
number  of  .speeches  in  support  of  greater 
international  education,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  around 
the  world.  The.se  are  laudable  and  worthy 
obiectives.  These  are  objectives  which  I 
believe  we  should  adopt  and  which  we 
have  adopted  in  some  depree.  But  this 
act  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
that.  This  act  has  to  do  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  elite,  the  professorial  hier- 
archy which  may  travel  back  and  forth, 
together  with  their  der^endenUs.  in  cx- 
chansinsr  information,  and  presumably 
providing  us  with  a  greater  internation- 
al understanding. 

Let  me  .'■ay  that  I  believe  it  would  fail 
miserably  in  providing  very  much  edu- 
cation or  information  in  depth.  I  don't 
believe  that  the  brief  visits  which  are 
contemplated  under  this  act  could  con- 
vey very  much  information  concerning 
the  lans-ijaees.  cu.stoms.  history  and 
other  aspects  of  peoples  and  nations 
about  whom  we  need  for  more  knowl- 
edge and  understanding. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  promot- 
ing the  subject  of  international  educa- 
tion. I  testified  before  the  committee 
with  regard  to  this  subject.  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  I  believe  would  have 
promoted  international  education.  But 
this  act  does  very  little  to  advance  inter- 
national education. 

This  act  duplicates  any  number  of  ac- 
tivities i:li-eady  being  carried  out  on  the 
campu.=;es  of  our  higher  education  in- 
stitutions. It  proliferates  existing  pro- 
crams  that  I  feel  are  doing  little  to  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  our  country, 
either  here  or  abroad.  Tliis  act  is  not 
oing  to  produce  very  much  understand- 


ing or  knowledge  of  the  customs  and 
languages,  and  .so  on.  of  these  foreien 
countries  about  which  we  know  so  little. 
That  kind  of  knowledge  can  only  be 
gained  through  persons  being  there,  in 
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those  foreign  countries,  and  particularly 
at  a  younger  age 

Mr  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
sums  authorized  In  this  bill  for  Interna- 
tional Education  should  not  be  author- 
ized at  this  time,  and  we  should  re- 
evaluate our  position  in  this  area  of  such 
ureat  national  concern 

As  I  said,  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations has  not  provided  funds  for  carr>- 
tni;  out  this  act  Why  should  we  authorize 
$180  million  which  some  subsequent 
Congress,  not  having  the  information 
that  we  have,  might  appropnat;^  funds 
for' 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to  have 
something  truly  worthwhile  that  we 
should  restudy  this  subject  We  certainly 
should  not  authorize  Increased  funds  at 
a  time  when  we  are  in  a  period  of  aus- 
terity, and  when  we  already  iiave  on  the 
books  a  great  many  proyram.s  for  higher 
education  and  funds  for  ihc  exchange  of 
educators  ana  graduate  students  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  dignifies  a  promam  which 
we  should  reject  It  should  not  be  in  tiie 
Higher  Education  Act  at  all  It  should  be 
required  to  rest  on  its  own  bottom  It 
should  be  removed  from  tiiis  bill  for  the 
time  beinu'  and  reconsidered  at  a  time 
when  we  have  a  lot  better  information 

Mr  Chairman  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time 

Mr  BRADEM.AS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman  I  have  great  respect 
and  affection  for  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  have  heard  him 
speak  on  a  nun^.ber  of  occasions  about  the 
International  Education  Act  But  as  one 
who  has  worked  hard  on  this  legislation 
and  I  hope  knows  something  about  its 
content  and  aims.  I  confess  I  am  re- 
peatedly mystified  whenever  I  hear  the 
gentleman  s  representations  as  to  what 
IS  m  the  bill. 

On  one  point,  however.  I  find  myself 
m  complete  agrtement  with  the  gentle- 
man— that  the  I.-iternational  Education 
Act  IS  probably  misnamed  becau.se  the 
term  'international  education  '  has 
sometimes  created  the  impression  that 
the  bill  has  to  do  with  supporting  educa- 
tion in  other  countries  This  is  a  miscon- 
ception, for  the  International  Education 
Act  IS  not  an  education  foreii^n  aid  bill. 
Rather  like  other  measures  of  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education,  it  is  designed  to 
help  colleges  and  universities  here  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  domestic  bill,  al- 
though Its  focus  is  on  teaching  and  re- 
search in  international  affairs. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  the  Members  will 
recall,  the  International  Education  Act 
was  passed  with  overwhelmins;  support 
m  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  signed 
into  law  by  the  President  in  October 
1966  One  section  of  the  bill  provides 
grants  to  universities,  or  combinations 
of  them,  for  graduate  centers  of  researcii 
and  training  m  international  study 
These  centers  might  focus  on  a  geo- 
graphical area,  such  as  Latin  America. 
-■\:iica.  or  China;  or  on  particular  is- 
sues m  world  affairs,  such  as  population. 
t:opical  agriculture,  or  urbanization  in 
dfvelopuig  nations,  or  on  some  combina- 
tion of  both. 

The  other  principal  section  of  the  bill 
authorizes  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 


versities for  comprehensive  programs 
in  international  study  at  the  under- 
graduate level  The  hope  is  that  we  will 
•see  in  time  the  exposure  of  nearly  all 
American  undergraduates  to  some  in- 
ternational studies  of  ihe  non-Western 
areas  in  particular  The  bill  could  en- 
courage ptogranis  not  only  m  the  subjects 
traditionally  concerned  with  area  and 
international  studies,  such  as  political 
science,  history,  and  foreign  languages, 
but  in  the  other  parUs  of  the  undergrad- 
uate college  as  well,  especially  the  pro- 
fes.^ioiial  and  prepiofessional  .scluxjls 
such  a.s  education,  agriculture  engineer- 
ing, and  business  in  which  over  half 
the  undergraduates  m  the  United  States 
are  enrolled 

Among  the  purposes  for  which  funds 
can  be  siient  under  both  the  graduate 
and  undergraduate  sections  of  the  bill 
are  teaching  and  re.search  materials, 
bnnging  foreign  teachers  and  .scholars 
as  visiting  faculty,  and  stipends  for  in- 
dividual  study  and  research  abroad 

I  think  it  IS  clear  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  not  adequately  repre- 
sented the  bill  when  he  suggests  that  its 
purpose  is  to  provide  for  tlie  nurtuiinu 
of  what  he  calls  "an  educational  elite  "  I 
do  not  know  what  he  means  by  the 
phrase    "educational  elite  " 

The  people  who  will  be  most  benefited 
by  this  bill  are  tlie  undergraduates  and 
graduate  students  who  go  to  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, the  boys  and  girls  who  graduate 
from  the  high  .schools  in  Indiana  and  who 
study  at  Indiana  University  and  Purdue 
Ur.iveisity  and  Notre  Dame  and  St 
Mai-ys  College  and  Goslien  College  I  am 
talking  about  these  and  the  thousands  of 
other  students  in  higher  education  in- 
stitutions acro.'-s  the  country  who  would 
benefit  from  the  programs  encouraged 
undei  tins  act 

Aie  these  students  to  be  described  as 
members  of  an     educational  elite?" 

Mr  Chairman,  the  International  Edu- 
cation Act  IS  an  initial  modest  step 
toward  bringing  our  Nations  lesiHirces 
for  international  studies  and  research 
more  in  line  with  our  responsibilities  as 
a  world  leader  It  is  designed  to  help 
American  higher  education  gear  its  pr^j- 
grams  more  adequately  to  the  realities 
of  a  world  in  winch  tlie  overwhelming 
percentage  of  the  ixjpulation  is  non- 
Ameiican  and.  in  fact,  non-Western.  The 
bill  would  expand  the  international  di- 
mension of  our  universities  and  colleges 
by  building  world  affairs  curricula  at  the 
undergraduate  level  and  by  strengthen- 
ing -iraduate  area  studies  programs — 
sucii  as  at  Northwestern  University,  in 
tlie  gentleman  s  own  backyard,  wiiere  is 
located  one  of  the  outstanding  centers  of 
Afi  lean  studies 

Mr  Chairman,  educational  leaders 
across  tiie  count ly  have  liailed  the  Ln- 
ternational  Education  Act  as  a  land- 
mark m  the  history  of  Federal  support 
for  higher  education  The  legislation  was 
a  constructive  response  by  Congress  to 
tlie  growing  recognition  withm  the  edu- 
cational community  that  tiiere  are  .seri- 
ous gaps  m  our  capacity  for  studying 
and  learning  about  different  parts  of 
the  world. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  recent  years  there 
has    accumulated    a    growing    body    of 


evidence  that  many  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  are.  indeed,  woefully  lack- 
ing in  many  facets  of  international  af- 
fairs education.  Let  me  cite  ju.st  a  few 
indications: 

In  1963  only  10  |)ercent  of  the  enrolled 
imdergraduates  m  the  country  were  tak- 
ing courses  with  an  international  dimen- 
sion 

In  1963-64  fewer  than  two  dozen  of 
our  1.500  universities  or  4-year  colleges 
required  .ill  candidates  for  the  baccalau- 
reate degrees  to  take  even  a  single  course 
dealing  primarily  with  non-Western 
areas 

Of  191  State  colleges  and  universities, 
a  1966  survey  showed  that  only  50  jier- 
cent  reported  offering  a  single  course  in 
non-Western  studies. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  example  "f 
the  gap  in  international  and  non-West- 
ern -tudies  was  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
John  Kins;  Fairbank.  of  Harvard,  who 
observed  at  an  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  last  year  that  there  were  no 
American  experts  on  Vietnam  in  attend- 
ance The  fact  is  that,  according  to  a 
recent  .survey  by  Education  and  World 
Affairs,  there  are  probably  no  more  than 
eight  scholars  m  the  United  States  pur- 
.sumg  research  on  Vietnam — at  a  time 
when  Vietnam  constitutes  the  overrid- 
ing problem  in  US    foreign  relations. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  aim  of  the  Inter- 
national Education  .Act  of  1966  is  to  help 
provide  the  resources  for  remedying  such 
deficiencies  in  American  higher  educa- 
tion, Tiie  legislation  holds  great  promi.se 
for  helping  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  adapt  to  the  new  realities 
that  we  face  abroad.  It  has  the  potential 
to  strengthen  international  education  to- 
dav  in  the  same  way  that  the  Morrill  Act 
maishaled  the  resources  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  the  19th  centur>-  or  that  the 
legislation  creating  the  National  Science 
Foundation  has  stimulated  American 
science  throupii  Government-university 
c  (operation 

I  must,  therefore,  take  issue  with  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  who  declared  dur- 
ing the  course  of  yesterdays  debate  that 
he  feels  the  International  Education  Act 
is  a  low-priority  item.  On  the  contrary. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  that  few  meas- 
ures enacted  by  Congress  are  more  cen- 
tral to  our  capacity  for  meeting  the 
c:implex  challenges  of  a  world  that  is 
changing  at  a  jevolutionary  iiace 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  enthusiastic  response 
of  colleges  and  universities  to  the  IX)S- 
.sibilities  of  the  International  Education 
Act  Institutions  of  all  sizes  in  every  part 
of  the  Nation  have  expressed  active  in- 
terest in  developing  jirojects  under  the 
act  and  many,  m  fact,  have  proceeded 
with  preliminary  j)lans  in  the  faith  that 
money  for  the  program  will  soon  be  ap- 
propriated by  Cone.rei^s 

The  International  Education  Act,  then, 
has  begun  to  accomplish  its  objectives 
simply  by  sparking  a  new  concern  and 
interest  in  expanding  world  affairs  edu- 
cation Many  colleges  have  appointed 
deans  and  directors  of  international  pro- 
grams, and  some  have  joined  in  coojjer- 
ative  arrangements  to  p(X>l  resources  m 
the  international  fields. 

Over  the  past  2  years  leading  educa- 
tors iuid  academic  experts  from  around 


the  country  have  joined  in  an  effort  to 
begin  initial  planning  for  activity  under 
the  act.  Thirty-three  reports  have  been 
prepared  by  academic  consultants  ex- 
ploring a  number  of  problem  areas  in  in- 
ternational education  and  recommend- 
ing steps  for  Improvement.  In  addition. 
over  40  regional  and  national  meetings, 
attended  by  a  widening  sector  of  the  aca- 
demic commimity,  have  been  held  to  re- 
view the  scholarly  studies,  stimulate  dis- 
cussion and  new  ideas,  and  secure  the 
full  i-ange  of  planning  considerations. 

However,  implementation  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  in  the  act  have  been 
hampered  by  the  failure  so  far  of  Con- 
gress to  vote  the  necessarj-  funds  to 
carry  out  the  mandate.  To  this  date  no 
appropriations  l.ave  been  approved  to 
begin  programs  under  the  legislation. 
Tlie  great  potential  of  the  International 
Education  Act,  therefore,  remains  to  be 
fulfilled.  Congress  has  yet  to  make  good 
on  the  broad  national  commitment  ex- 
pressed in  the  act  to  strengthen  Ameri- 
can education  in  world  affairs.  The  lack 
of  funding  threatens  to  dash  the  many 
hopes,  expectations,  and  plans  that  have 
been  generated  by  the  passage  of  the 
legislation. 

Fiscal  year  1969  is  the  last  year  of  the 
original  authorization  for  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act.  If.  once  again,  ap- 
propriations  are   denied   for   beginning 
programs  under  the  act  this  year,  the 
legislation  will  become  a  dead  letter.  As 
a  result,  the  committee  saw  the  need  to 
reauthorize  the  International  Education 
Act  for  2  more  years.  Let  me  emphasize 
that    the    committee's    provision    would 
merely    extend    the    legislation    intact, 
preserving    this    potential    program    for 
funding  in  future  years.  It  w^ould  make 
no    changes    in    the    original    law    and 
would    authorize    the    same   figure— $90 
million  for  each  fiscal  year— as  in  the 
1966  legislation. 

So  I  hope  ver>-  much  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  will  be  resoundingly 
defeated  and  then  I  hope  that  he  will 
give  me  the  opportunity  to  make  good  on 
the   pledge   that   I  made   to   him.   as  I 
recall  2  years  ago.  when  I  said  I  would 
be  glad  to  get  together  with  him  and 
work  with  him  on  a  bill  to  do  what  he 
wants  to  do:  namely,  tc  fight  illiteracy 
in  other  countries  in  the  world.  But  that 
is  a  different  ball  of  wax.  This  bUl  will 
help  the  young  people  of  our  own  country. 
And  let  us  help  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities here  at  home  in  a  field  of  activity 
which  may  be  crucial  to  the  destiny  of 
this  Nation  and  to  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  join  with  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  in  support 
of  the  extension  of  the  International 
Education  Act. 

It  does  not  expire  this  year. 
Even  if  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois  were   adopted,   it 
would  continue  and  it  wculd  have  the 
authorization. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
lias  explained  the  amendment.  We  need 


this  legislation,  and  we  ought  to  extend 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. No  one  has  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Education 
Act  than  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota* 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.    McCLORY.    Mr.    Chairman.    %viU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  briefly  to  the  uen- 
tleman   from   Illinois. 

Mr  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  s^entle- 
man  ifor  yielding.  I  merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  in  the  original  bill  the  first 
year's  authorization  is  only  $1  million: 
the  second  year  was  only  $40  million. 
With  the  bill  not  even  underway  these 
two  authorizations  are  each  for  $90  niil- 
lion  for  the  .lext  2  years.  I  have  the  bill 
before  me  if  anyone  wants  to  see  what 
kind  of  benefits  this  provides  for  what 
I  call  the  educational  elite.  It  is  all  right 
there    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or 
some  member  of  the  committee  to  pull 
together  the  total  costs  of  this  bill.  I  do 
not  believe  we  have  had  any  real  discus- 
sion, yesterday  or  today,  as  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  bill.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Tlie  appropriation 
which  has  gone  through  this  Chamber  is 
less  than  $1  billion  for  all  the  continu- 
ing programs  under  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  and  the  College  Facil- 

ifJAQ       Act, 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  less  than  $1 

billion? 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  wUl  give  you  the 
exact  figure.  It  is  $995,837,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  might  as  well  call 
that  $1  billion. 

Mr    PERKINS.  "That  is  all  right. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  MA  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  little  more  accurate 
information? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  saw  that  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  committee  report  is 
pretty  careful  not  to  give  us  this  inform- 
ation. But  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
gave  us  some  information.  It  appears  on 
page  23110  of  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record: 

As  reported,  H.R.  15067  proposed  total 
authorizations  of  $2,458,270,000  for  fisca 
vear  1969.  and  $2,788,730,000  for  fiscal 
vear  1970  This  compares  with  a  total  au- 
thorized amount  of  $2,196,270,000  for  the 
fiscal  vear  just  ended.  The  increase  from 
last  year's  total  comes  to  $262,000,000. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  far 
from  this  being  a  reduction,  as  we  have 
been  hearing  in  the  rhetoric,  this  is  an 
increase. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  clarify  that 
matter,  and  I  am  delighted  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  made  that  point  We 
do  authorize  S2.458.270.000  in  this  bill  for 
fiscal  1969.  But  I  stated,  and  reiterate, 
that  the  amount  appropriated  by  this 
Chamber  was  $995,837,000,  an  increase  of 
$262  million  over  the  1968  authorization, 
but  that  is  due  to  the  already  authorized 


increa.ses  m  the  Facilities  Act.  and  the 
iJieat  discrepancy  in  this  program.  We 
iiave  §1.553.000,000  authorized  in  fi.sCii! 
1969  lor  college  academic  facilities,  that 
IS,  ihe  loans  for  construction,  the  gran;s 
for  undergraduates— but  we  have  Ifss 
than  $200  million  apiiropriated,  or  will  b»' 
appropriated  this  year,  only  $193  million, 
wliere  we  have  $1,553,000,000  nulhoiized. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
(.entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS    I  yield  to  the  tentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  Chairman,  the  i>oi:.t 
;s.  iliis  is  an  authorization  of  $5  2  billion 
This  is  what  we  are  discussing.  Regret - 
lablv  that  information  was  not  in  the 
committee  report— as  it  should  be 

What  the  Appropriations  Committee 
dr>e<:  is  .something  else  again,  but  this  ;s 
about  the  amount,  as  I  understand  u. 
the  President  requested  in  his  budget 
message  tins  year.  I  think  it  is  mislead 
mg  to  the  House  in  the  rhetoric  to  talk 
about  cutting,  when  actually  we  have  an 
increase.  That  is  one  of  the  pomts  1 
want  to  make.  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  Me.a 
•:ist  a  little  bit  further^ 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  this  committee  re- 
port that  is  supposed  to  be  a  report  and 
not  propaganda.  Yet  it  amounts  to  propa- 
ganda with  these  little  quotations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
licntleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

.  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gross  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes,' .,,     , 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
'  entleman  vield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  pci.tle- 

man. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  quo- 
tations at  the  head  of  each  Uttle  sec- 
tion—I appreciate  the  point  of  view  of 
these  people,  but  it  amounts  to  propa- 
ganda. We  should  not  have  that  kind  of 
material  in  the  committee  report,  par- 
ticulariv  when  that  report  is  lacking  in 
the  essential  information  which  we  are 
now  discussing. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  ol 
the  information  that  has  been  vwen 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  this  bill,  we 
certainlv  ought  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinoi<^ 
Mr  MrCLORYl  and  stop  this  authori- 
zation  of  S180  million  over  the   next    -' 

^    Mr^    McCLORY.    Mr.    Chauman.    vn,'.1 
llie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  Lent.emiin 
from  Illinois.  . 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vould 
like  to  point  out  that  when  the  bill  was 
considered  under  suspension,  v^'hich  is 
the  only  debate  we  have  ever  had  on  the 
legislation,  the  initial  authorization  was 
SI  million.  That  is  easy  for  the  House  t^o 
authorize,  but  this  is  $90  miUion  for  this 
vear.  and  $90  million  for  next  year. 
"  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  vnW  the 
i;entleman  yield?  »,„„,„„ 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Kentucky.  . 

Mr    PERKINS,  Mr.  ChaiiTOan.  if  the 
gentleman  will  look  to  the  bill,  he  will  see 
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the  1969  dollar  authorizations  for  pro- 
grants  beinK  continued  are  $132,920,000 
less  than  the  authonzatlona  for  thLs  fis- 
cal year  So  the  Wg  authorization  here 
Is  m  the  faclliUes  and  that  Is  $1,953,- 
000  000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  que.stion  l.s  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  «pntle- 
man  from  lUinoLi  fMr   M.CloryI 

The  question  was  takt-n,  and  on  it  di- 
vl.■^lon  demanded  by  Mr  Perkins'  there 
were  -ayes  58.  noe.s  54 

Mr  MiCLORV  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers 

Tellcr.s  were  ordered  and  thi^  Chair- 
man appointed  a.s  lelless  Mr  M.Clory 
and  Mr   Perkins 

The  Committee  asaln  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
91.  noes  36. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN   The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  fulhjws: 

TITLE  XIV  VSiyi:R»M.  FDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 
See  1401  I  at  It  Is  the  intftit  of  Conirress 
to  explore  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  providing  universal  eUiicutloniil  opptirtu- 
nlty  at  the  postsecondary  level  tliroui{h  ap- 
propriate governmental  a&i!stiince 

iblili  Not  later  than  February  28.  1069. 
the  President  shall  appoint  an  eleven-mem- 
ber Commission  -o  be  known  as  the  Uni- 
versal Ediirallonal  Opportunity  Commission" 
bv  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall,  within  nine  months  of  the  effective 
date  i>f  '.his  section,  submit  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  a  plan,  or  alternative 
plans  for  providing  'tniversal  educational  op- 
portunity at  the  postsecondary  level  The 
Commission  shall  include  but  not  be  limited 
to.  individuals  .'aniillar  with  or  representa- 
tive of  vocational  schools,  business  schools. 
Junior  colleges,  fmir-year  private  colleges  and 
universities,  four-year  public  colleges  and 
universities,  and  Stale  universities,  and  shall 
Include  individuals  outstanding  as  econo- 
mists, soclologi.sts.  and  representatives  of 
business  and  labor  or'.^anizations  It  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  ftnancing  higher  education 
and  alternative  plans  for  providing  financial 
.laoi.stance  to  institutions  c  higher  educa- 
tion and  to  students  Such  plans  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to — 

I  \)  tinlversal  educational  opportunity  at 
the  postsecondary  level  made  available 
throui»h  grants  to  students  or  to  Institutions; 

(Bi  various  systems  of  lojms  to  students 
or  to  institutions  on  behalf  of  enrolled  stu- 
dents; 

I C I  the  use  of  the  income  tax  such  as 
through  credi-s  jr  deductions,  and  work- 
study  or  cooperative  education  systems,  and 

I  D)  existing  programs  of  financial  assist- 
ance, including  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  and 
progr  ims  formerly  m  effect,  including  the 
W  ir;d  War  11  and  Kjrean  bills. 

.2)  The  study  to  be  made  by  the  Commls- 
si'jii  sh.iU  include,  but  not  k>e  limited  to. 
such  factors  as — 

(Aj  the  actual  or  projected  cost  eflective- 
ness  of  alternative  plans; 

iB)  the  immediate  and  the  longrun  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  alternative  plans; 

(Ci  Snanciai  and  social  Implications  to 
individual  students  participating  under 
alternative  plana; 

iD  institutional  linplications  for  post- 
secondary  education  or  training  facilities 
under  alternative  plans. 

lEi  the  relative  contributions  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  jjovernments.  industry  stu- 
de;.t3  md  other  sources,  to  t.he  ftnancing  of 
higher  education  in  the   United  States;    and 

I  Pi    the  appropriate  role  of  agencies  with- 


in the  Federal  Government  for  Implementing 
various  segments  or  phases  of  plans  or  alter- 
native plans 

(3)  The  Chairman  ^f  the  Commission  is 
authorlzed- 

(A»  to  appoint  and  fU  the  compensation  uf 
such  staff  personnel  a*  he  deems  neceasary 
without  regard  to  the  provuions  uf  title  5. 
United  States  Code  governlr.i,'  appointments 
in  the  compellUve  .serMce.  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  Cteneral  Schedule 
pay  rates,  and 

iBt  to  procure  temporary  .md  inlermltlent 
services  to  the  same  amount  .is  is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United  St.iles  Code. 
Liut  at  ra'es  not  to  exceed  »100  n  day  lor 
individuals 

i4i  The  Cliairman  of  the  Commlssmn  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  agencies,  private  firms, 
institutions,  and  individuals  for  the  conduct 
of  research  or  surveys,  the  preparation  of 
reports,  and  other  activities  necessary  to  the 
discharge  Jf  lilsi  iluties  under  this  title. 

i5i  Members  of  the  Commission  shall, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conterences  ct 
the  Commission  or  while  otherwise  engaged 
m  the  business  of  the  Commlssl(m,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  •100  per 
diem  I  or.  if  higher,  the  rate  specltled  at  the 
time  of  such  service  for  grade  OS  18  in  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Ctwie  i  in- 
cluding traveltime.  and  while  so  .serving  on 
I  he  business  of  the  Commission  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  !.>e  .lUowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  ,is 
authorisred  bv  section  5703  of  title  5  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intcr- 
mittenlly  m  the  Government  service 

i6i  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
.mentalliy  o!  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  iiu  ludlng  independent  agen- 
cies, l!  authorl.-ed  and  directed  to  furnUh 
to  the  Chmrman  of  the  Commission,  upon 
r«que^t,  made  by  him.  such  information  as 
he  deem.A  iieceo.5ttry  to  carry  out  hl«  func- 
tions under  this  title. 

ic)  This  lUle  »li4ll  b*  effective  on  January 
21.  1999 

Mr  PERKINS  'during  the  reading'. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  title  XIV  be  considered  as  read  and 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIHMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  I  should 
like  to  ask  some  ciiiestions 

The  CHAIRM.^N  The  gentleman  from 
Mi.s.souri  is  recogni/ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  .JON F:a  1)1  Missouri  Mr  Chairman. 
I  read  on  pa«e  228,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  on  line  23,  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Conimi.'^sion  is  authurized  to  appoint 
and  fi.x  the  comi>ensalion  of  such  .^i&tl 
I>ersonnel  as  he  deem.s  nece.s.sary — and 
listen  to  this  —  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  -t.  United  Stales  Code, 
govermnt;  appointments  in  the  comp>eti- 
tive  .■service,  and  witnout  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  .^uch  title  relating  to 
classification  and  e.eneral  .schedule  pay 
rates." 

I  would  like  to  a.sk  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  by  what  justification  do  you 
say  that  you  ought  to  have  staff  members 
for  this  Commission  who  are  not  gov- 
erned by  any  of  the  limitations  on  pay 
of  the  Federal  Government,  How  do  you 
justify  that? 


Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  that  I  would  support 
an  amendment  if  you  want  to  tlp.h.ten  up 
that  language.  This  is  on  the  Universal 
1-kiucational  Opportunity  Commission, 
and  It  has  been  worked  out  in  the  com- 
mittee, but  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
uentleman  offering  an  amendment  plac- 
iiic  a  iiinilalion  in  there. 

Mr  ,JONES  of  Ml.s.souri.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  find  myself  in  a  poor  position  to  offer 
an  amendment,  because  I  did  not  come 
over  here  with  the  intention  of  Kettin-.: 
into  this,  but  I  do  not  want  to  sit  still 
and  -see  the  Hou.se  adopt  amendmenUs  ap- 
parently tliat  no  one  has  tliou.;ht  about. 
Tlie  way  you  i)eople  want  to  :i\e  away 
money  is  lust  ;istoundin ;. 

Mr  .SCHEUER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
genf  leman  yield  ' 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  I  yield  to  the 
CCiuleman 

Mr  SCHEUER.  I  arn  informt  d  by  our 
coun.->el  tliat  tins  is  routine  boilerplate 
and  applies  to  a  temporary  commission 
where  they  will  only  be  oi)erative  for  a 
matter  of  months.  This  mi>ans  that  they 
can  hire  consultants  at  unuersities  and 
such 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.s.souri  Do  not  tell  me 
that  the  uentleman  is  .so  naive  he  thinks 
anytliins;  is  temporary  once  .\ou  i^et  it 
into  this  book. 

Mr  SCHE:UER  By  the  specific  word- 
ins  of  It  once  the  Cvimniission  comes  m 
with  Its  report,  it  Roes  out  of  existence. 
Mr  JONES  of  Mi.s.souri.  But  there  is  no 
limitation  on  what  you  will  pay  them.  Is 
that  ir-ihf 

Mr.  SCHEUER  I  a.ssume  they  arc  lim- 
ited by  the  language  on  pasie  1"39  on  line 
20 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No.  That  is 
the  members  of  the  Commi.ssion.  They 
are  limited  to  $100  a  day— unless — and 
then  we  take  ttunn  out  and  take  the  limit 
off  oi  them. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 

::entlcir.an  will  yield ■ 

Mr.  J0NF:S  of  Mis.souri.  I  yield  to  the 
i;emleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Tl'.e  Kenlleman  can 
move  to  .' trike  that  language  out. 

Mr  JONES  'if  Missouri.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  would  be  in  order  to  move  to 
strike  it  without  a  written  amendment. 

AMtNDMtr.r    mKFKRED     IIV     MR      JuNLS    OF 
MISSOURI 

Mr   Chairrian    I  offer  an  amendment. 

'I he  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  orlered  by  Mr  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri On  page  226.  strike  out  line  20  laid  all 
that  follows  down  through  line  10  on  page 
230. 

IleUeslgnate  title  XV  and  sections  1501  and 
1502  accordingly 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  n. mutes  in  support  of 
ins  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  back  to  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  basically  a  bill  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  our 
txjst.secondary  education  programs.  We 
have  a  whole  congeries  of  loan  programs 
and  grajit  piTkgrams  and  scholarship 
programs  and  incentive  programs. 
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We  have  never  really  given  them  a 
cost  effectiveness  analysis.  We  have 
never  related  one  to  the  other. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  vast 
amouiit  of  experience  with  the  first  and 
second  GI  bills  of  rights  under  which 
15  million  Americans  have  been  educated 
and  have  taken  their  places  Piodu«^tively 
in  our  society.  We  have  trained  14,000 
teachers  under  the  first  and  second  GI 
bills  of  lights,  we  have  trained  19.000 
nurses,  we  have  trained  42,000  dentists, 
and  88,000  doctors.  Our  .-ociety  has  even 
survived  the  training  of  142,000  lawyers 
under  these  bills.  They  were  educated 
under  the  GI  bills. 

Mr  Chairman,  the.se  professional  peo- 
ple have  made  a  great  contribution  to 
our  society.  And.  as  a  result  of  the  edu- 
cation and  training  which  they  have  re- 
ceived It  is  estimated  that  they  have 
alreadv  lepaid  back  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  the  investment  our 
country  has  made  in  them  through  the 
higher  taxes  they  have  paid  over  what 
they  would  have  paid,  had  they  not  bene- 
fited from  postsecondary  education. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  e.sti- 
mated  bv  economists  that  they  will  le- 
pay  the  cost  of  their  education  twice 
more  through  their  ability  to  earn  more 
and  thereby  to  pay  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Congress  which  is  spending  billions 
of  dollars  upon  postsecondary  educa- 
tion ought  to  get  to  the  facts:  we  ought 
to  know  the  overall  effect  upon  the  stu- 
dents, upon  the  teaching  institutions, 
and  upon  society  in  general.  We  then 
could  deal  more  effectively  with  the 
problems,  the  hopes  and  promises  of 
universal  posteducation  cost  if  we  had 
the  hard  statistical  information  which 
at  the  iM-esent  time  we  do  not  have. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  just  made  the  best  argument 
in  the  world  for  eliminating  this  provi- 
sion in  the  bill.  All  anyone  needs  to  do 
Is  i-'o  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  members  can  provide  all 
the  information  needed  as  to  the  opera- 
tion of  this  prouram.  Why  spend  all  of 
this  money  on  information  that  is  al- 
ready available? 

Mr.    SCHEUER.    I   had   the   honor  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Unfortunately,  it  seems  that 
all  too  often  once  the  Congress  creates 
these  prop  rams  and  gets  them  in  being 
on  a  bipartisan  basis  under  which  these 
programs  have  been  evolved,  they  fre- 
quentlv  develop  a  life  style  of  their  own, 
they  are  orbiting  on  through  space  and 
the   Consress  does  not  give  them,  the 
scrutiny  and  analysis  which  we  ought  to 
l>e  giving  to  them  for  our  own  benefit. 
Tills    Commission    would    provide    the 
analysis   and   the   statistics   and   make 
them  available  to  the  Congress  so  that  a 
year  from  now   we  can  determine  our 
iiolicies  and  design  and  coordinate  our 
programs  more  Intelligently  than  we  are 
able  to  do  now. 

Mr.  QUIE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  it  true  that  on  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  the 
majority  and  minority  members  are  al- 
ways unanimous  m  support  of  legislation 
coming  from  the  committee  as  the  t;en- 
tleman  horn  New  York  just  said? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  not  no  that  far.  but 
upon  occasion  we  are 

Mr.  GROSS  Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  il 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  wish 
the  gentleman  would  tell  us  whether  they 
ever  disagree. 

Mr  QUIE.  Yes:  iliere  are  occasions 
when  we  disagree  as  the  occasion  right 
now  where  we  disagree. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York   i  Mr. 
ScHEUtKl  offered  this  amendment  in  ihe 
committee,  and  there  were  some  changes 
made  in  it  which  have  made  it  a  little 
more  palatable.  However,  as  I  have  been 
reading  it  over  further,  I  realize  we  will 
be  paying  these  committee   individuals 
$100  a  day  to  do  what  Congress  should  be 
doing,  to  suggest  a  plan  or  an  alterna- 
tive plan  to  provide  an  additional  edu- 
cational opportunity  at  a  postsecondary 
level    And  when  we  suggest  that   they 
come  up  with  plans.  I  do  not  believe  that 
our  committee  has  really  been  too  con- 
servative in  the  kind  of  plans  that  we 
have   brought   forward   from   the   com- 
mittee.   I    think    we    have    brought    to 
you  enough  programs  and  plans  and  we 
"have  authorized  an  adequate  amount  of 
money  we  are  willing  to  spend.  I  do  not 
think"  the  study  is  necessai-y  because  the 
study  can  t>e  made  by  our  committee. 
For  instance,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  I.  who 
chairs  this  subcommittee,  has  volumes  of 
information  on  this  subject,  a  subcom- 
mittee on   which   I   have  the  honor  to 

I  believe  that  our  committee  would  be 
willing,  if  God  and  the  electorate  are  will- 
ing after  November,  to  conduct  any 
studies  next  year  that  arc  needed. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  thought  the  gentleman 
just  objected  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Why 
hire  a  bunch  of  political  lame  ducks  and 
put  them  on  a  committee  at  supergrade 
salaries? 

Mr   QUIE,  I  have  been  saying  to  my 
colleague  that  I  support  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Good. 

Mr  QUIE.  And  I  prepared  it  for  him. 
Mr  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  would  not  want  to  overburden 
this  great  Committee.  Would  the  gentle- 
man tell  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  the 
number  of  staff  members  the  committee 
has  now? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  have  that  infonna- 
tion  with  me  right  now.  but  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  we  put  the  staff  to 
good  use.  and  they  are  a  very  capable 
staff. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  staff  members  the 
committee  does  have. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  really  do  not  have  that  in- 
formation with  me. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  close  imme- 
diately after  the  expiration  of  thi.-  -t 
rnhuUes. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
Meld  for  that  purpose  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the  teu- 
llemai,  liom  North  Carolina  that  1  cio 
•.(U  liave  the  information  as  to  the  num- 
bei-  of  •  taff  members  that  the  gentlenran 
aiouii-es  about  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  entitled  to  that  information,  as  any 
other  Member  is  entitled  to  it.  and  a 
telephone  call  to  the  committee  or  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  wi"! 
easily  'Ave  that  information  to  you. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen-      ■ 
tinman  will  vield  further,  the  chairman 
of   the  committee  is  here  on  the  floor. 
Surelv  he  knows  how  many  staff  mem- 
bers the  committee  has.  And  it  seems  to 
me  this  infoiTnation  should  be  available 
lor  the  record  instead  of  my  being  re- 
(uvcd    to   telephone   the   committee   :n 
f-,e  midst  of  a  debate  to  find  out  how 
many  staff  members  the  committee  has. 
Mr    SCHEUER.  Mr.  Cliairman.  if  the 
^•entlcman  will  yield,  would  my  colleague 
ivdvise  this  Hou,se  that  the  present  staff 
of    the    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor,  of  which  one-third  is  allotted  to 
the  Republican  side  and  two-thirds  to 
the  Democrat  side,  is  really  sufficient  in 
addition  to  drawing  up  legislation  and 
revising   legislation,   is   really    sufficient 
and  equal  to  the  purpose  of  conducting 
an  intelligent  scrutiny  in  depth  of  the 
multiplicity  of  the  secondary  education 
p'-ograms  which  we  have  passed  over  the 
years,  does  the  gentleman  really  feel  we 
have  the  staff  to  do  that  now? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  whenever  we  have  additional 
studv  work  to  do.  we  have  secured  addi- 
tional staff  to  do  that  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
1  Mrs.  Green!  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
-trike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  there 
are  according  to  the  list  I  have,  five  staff 
members  on  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  drawing  $27,054.85  a  year 
each  There  are  a  total  of  11  on  the  staff 
drawing  from  $21,057.60  each  to  $27.- 
054  85  It  seems  to  me  that  the  commit- 
tee with  these  employees  and  many 
others,  is  adequately  equipped  to  carry  on 
all  the  duties  that  would  be  envisaged  by 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   CHAIRMAN.   Are   there   further 
amendments  to  title  XIV?  If  not.   the 
Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  XV— MISCELLANEOUS 

,v.r     QUOTAS     IN     YOUTH     WORK     AND     TRAINI.SC 
PROGRAMS 

Stc  1501  Section  124  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  Bdd- 
ine   at   the' end   thereof   the   following: 

••(1)  In  the  case  of  a  program  unden-  sec- 
tion  ]23iaiil).  the  Director  shall  not  limit 
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the  number  or  percentage  of  the  parUci- 
p,inls  in  the  program  who  are  fovirteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  ige  " 

ELICIBIUTY    rO«    STUDSNT    ASSISTANCI 

Set-  I50a  iftidi  U  a^  Inatltutlon  of 
hl<her  education  determinaB.  if'-er  affording 
notice  xnd  opportunity  f"r  hearing  to  an 
indivldii.il  attending  or  enipluyed  by  such 
Institution  that  such  Individ;!*:  ha«  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  A,-t  willfully 
refused  to  obey  a  lawful  regulauon  .ar  order 
of  suoh  InstltuUon  and  that  such  refusal 
was  of  a  larlous  nature  and  contributed  to 
the  disnipUon  of  the  administration  of  such 
Institution,  then  the  institution  may  deny 
any  firther  payment  to  or  for  the  benefit  of. 
surh  lr.divldu.il  under  any  of  the  following 
pr'>gran'.3 

i.\»  The  student  loan  program  under  title 
II  of  the  Nauonal  Defense  EducaUon  Act  of 
1958 

(B.  The  eduoAUonal  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Hig.'ier    Education   Act   ot    1365 

I C '  The  sfjdent  loan  in.iunnce  pn->gr;im 
under  part  B.of  title  fV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  ot  1965 

iD.  The  college  work-study  program  un- 
der part  C  of  tlUe  IV  at  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion -Act  of  1965 

«Ei  Any  fellowship  progrLim  carni»d  on 
under  title  II.  Ill  or  V  oi  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the 
N.ition.il   Defense   Education  Act  of   1958 

i2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
coFLStrued  to  Umi:  the  freedom  of  any  student 
to  verbal  expression  for  individual  views  or 
opinioixs 

,01  No  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  grant 
under  a  progr.im  authorized  or  extended  by 
this  Act  sha.;  be  awarded  Ui  any  nppUc-ant 
within  three  vear^  after  he  h.is  been  con- 
victed by  any  -ourt  of  record  of  any  crime 
which  was  comnaltled  afer  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  which  involved 
the  u.se  of  i  or  assistance  w  others  m  the 
use  of  1  force  treepajs  or  the  seizure  of  prup- 
ertv  under  control  of  an  institution  of  higher 
ed-.c-.ition  to  prewent  officials  or  students  at 
such  an  institution  from  engaging  In  their 
duties  or  pursuting  their  studies  by  an  insti- 
tution or  person  having  knowledge  of  such 
conviction. 

Mr  PERKINS  during  the  readins  ' . 
Mr  Chairman.  I  aslc  ujiar.imous  con- 
se:'.:  that  all  debate  on  this  title  and  the 
bill  clo^e  m  15  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  If  the  gentleman 
w.r.  permit,  the  Chair  -.vould  Inquire  if 
the  gentleman  U  first  requesting  tUle  XV 
be  considered  a^  read  printed  in  the 
Retord.  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point  ■" 

Mr  PERKINS  Yes.  Mr  ChaliTnan. 
That  IS  correct  I  first  aoic  that  title  XV 
be  considered  ai  read,  prtnced  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tne  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky ' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman,  rtserv- 
w.j.  the  right  to  object.  I  believe  since  this 
u.  the  last  title,  and  :.uice  there  may  oe 
only  one  amendment  offered,  that  I  be- 
lieve maybe  *e  can  complete  the  bill 
quiclcer  than  that,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
nentleraan  would  withhold  his  request 
until  we  see  how  much  time  is  taken  up 
on  the  aniendmenf* 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  question  is  on  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that 
title  XV  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Recoro.  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point 


Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  "rom  Kentucky':' 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chalnnan.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  all  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
clase  wiihm  15  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky'' 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chalnnan,  I  ob- 
ject 

The  CHAIRMAN    Obj.>ction  is  heard. 

AMFNDMENr    iiFFtREK    UY    MR     St  MERLE 

Mr  SCHERLF:  Mr  Chairman.  I  ofTer 
an  amendment 

Tb.e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment   offered    by    Mr     Stherle     On 

page   231.    line   3    strike  out    ■miiy'   and   in- 
sert In  lieu  taereof  •shall  ' 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  dc«»3  nothing  more  than 
cliamie  the  word  may  "  to  "sliail  '  as  to 
the  student  a.s,sLstance  program  at  the 
bottom  of  pa^e  230.  section  1502' a*.  I 
will  read  the  lanmiaKe  in  that  section. 

It  an  institution  of  higher  e<luciillon  de- 
termines, after  all.)rding  noUce  and  oppor- 
tuiuty  for  hearing  to  aa  individual  attend- 
ing, or  employed  by.  such  liifitltuuon.  that 
such  individual  h:ia.  after  the  date  of  en- 
ivctment  of  this  Act.  willfully  refused  to  obey 
a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such  Institu- 
tion and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  the  disruption  of 
the  administration  of  such  institution,  then 
the  institution  may  — 

And  that  is  where  I  clmnKed  the  word 
from  'may  "  to  "shall" — 
deny  any  further  payment  to,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit   of.    such    individual    under    any   of    the 
following  programs. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  understand  why  tiie  taxpayers  of 
this  country  should  be  forced  to  finance 
Illegal  activity  at  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  tins  country 

I  brinti  this  up  for  the  .simple  reason 
that  many  administrators  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  today  do  not  have  the 
intestinal  fortitude  tliat  it  takes  to  expel 
students  who  have  broken  the  laws  of 
the  university  or  coUeije  which  he  or  she 
attends. 

As  tlie  law  now  stands,  institutions  do 
ha',  c  tlie  poAer  to  withhold  funds  But 
the  problem  here  this  afternoon  is  that 
we  sho.ild  make  this  mandatory  and  that 
If  tnat  individual  know-,  what  the  guide- 
lines or  the  bylaws  of  that  institution 
are.  and  since  he  is  there  for  an  txluca- 
tion  and  should  not  Oec  une  involved  in 
illegal  activities  as  far  a^  ilots  and  dem- 
onstrations are  concerned. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country  have 
paid  a  great  deal  of  money  to  educate 
youngsters  and  I  do  not  see  why  they 
sliould  be  asktxi  to  continue  to  pay  for 
the  frivolity  and  the  riots  and  the  dem- 
onstrations that  we  have  had  running 
rampant  throughout  this  country. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  commend  my  colleague 
for  offering  the  amendment,  and  I  am 
suH'nsed  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
did  not  arise  immediately  to  accept  it. 

Mr   SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 


PurUiermore.  you  will  recall  three 
amendmenUs  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject were  passed  not  too  long  ago  and 
implemented  m  another  bill.  Members 
of  this  Cont^ress  feel  they  want  some- 
thlns  that  is  mandatory.  They  want 
something  that  is  determined.  They 
want  the  institutions  to  have  the  regula- 
tions to  enforce  and  make  this  manda- 
torv 

Mr  .lOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man liom  New  Jersey. 

Mr  JOELSON  I  think  the  gentleman 
IS  deluding  him.self  that  this  will  be 
mandaton.'.  because  the  provision  is  that 
It  lias  to  be  a  serious  infringement,  and 
that  IS  still  for  the  university  to  deter- 
mine So  in  either  event,  final  determi- 
nation will  be  discretionary  with  the 
university 

Mr  SCHERLE  But  by  the  same  token, 
and  you  have  seen  it  just  as  well  as  I 
have  there  is  too  much  leeway  given  to 
the  university  to  determine  what  they 
jud'^e  is  serious 

Mr  JOELSON  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  tlie  provision  still  provides 
that  It  be  a  .serious  infringement,  and 
that  IS  up  to  the  university  to  determine. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  This  amendment 
would  make  it  much  more  mandatory 
and  enforceable  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanunoiLs  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tuck  V 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
obiect. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky' 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    sentleman    from    Minnesota    tMr. 

Mr  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  tlie  amendment.  The 
amendment  is  an  Ill-advised  addition  to 
an  .U-advlscd  .section.  If  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  and  if  a  freshman  student 
were  found  to  have  violated  one  of  the 
rules  of  an  institution  that  he  was  at- 
tendlni;,  the  wording  of  this  section 
would  mean  that  even  4  years  later,  as 
a  ,'iaduate  .student  or  a  student  hi  medi- 
cal .school  or  a  student  in  advanced  work 
m  phy.sics.  he  would  continue  to  be  sad- 
dled with  a  disqualil'icalion  which  ap- 
pears to  run  for  life  I  think  we  ought 
to  re.Npect  the  IntcuMty  of  the  American 
educational  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    MtReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  m  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. It  strikes  a  harsh  blow  at  academic 
freedom,  and  I  believe  it  raises  serious 
questions  of  constitutionality  in  that  it 
impairs  certain  basic  first  amendment 
freedoms. 


Jvly   J.7,  1968 

The  matter  before  us  today  is  not  just 
a  question  of  the  judgment  of  the  House^ 
It  is  a  question  ol  independence  of  the 
universities  and  their  freedom  to  manage 
and  control  their  internal  affair.  Con- 
gress should  not  set  up  a  system  or  sec- 
ondary mandatory  penalties.  This  jould 
be  a  serious  mistake  affecting  students 
universities,  and  our  whole  concept  or 
free  education.  Dr.  Grayson  Kirk,  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University,  has  written 
me  about  this  and  similar  amendments, 
and  he  has  said  that  he  must  oppose  any 
amendment  which  ^^eks  to  pumsh  par- 
ticipants in  university  disturbances  by 
means  that   endanger  either  academic 
intctrrity.  or  the  proper  autonomy  of  the 
academic  community.  ^  addition    Mr^ 
Kirk  pointed  out  that  such  amendments 
■•would  pave  the  way  for  the  adoption  of 
tests  of  political  orthodoxy  that  would 
endanger  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  ex- 
pression which  all  universities  cherish^ 
For  the  above  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  urpe  that  this  body  vote  dow-n  this  re- 
gressive step  into  the  realm  of  academic 

freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman   from    New    York    I  Mr. 

PiKE  1 

Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  sup- 
Dort  of  this  amendment.  At  this  stage  In 
our  national  history.  I  hardly  recognize 
Dr  Gravson  Kirk  as  the  national  expert 
on'  how    to    properly    regulate    student 

behavior.  ,       ,  ^       , „ 

If  we  say,  when  the  refusal  to  obey  a 
lawful  order  was  of  a  serious  nature  and 
contributed  to  the  disruption  of  an  ad- 
ministration that  all  they  can  do  is  pos- 
sibly Uke  away  the  students'  education 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  this  is  what  is 
Illusory.  We  are  not  passing  one  thing  in 
the  language  of  the  bill  that  they  cannot 
do  right  now.  today,  and  we  have  to  adopt 
the  amendment  in  order  to  have  it  mean 
anything  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentlewoman    from    HawaU    [Mrs. 

Mink).  .,    ,      . 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  sec- 
tion  that   I   was   Just   reading— before 
someone  took  my  copy  of  the  bill  away— 
starts  off  by  saying  that  the  institution 
shall  determine  that  the  individual  has 
willfully  disobeyed  a  regulation  and  has 
thereby  contributed  to  the  disruption  of 
the  institution.  This  Is  the  very  heart  of 
what  we  are  discussing  here;  that  this 
prerogative  belongs  to  the  institution  to 
determine  whether  the  student's  disrup- 
tions on  campus  are  so  bad  that  he 
should  be  denied  a  Federal  grant  or  loan. 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Ryan  ) .  ,     , 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment would  simply  make  a  bad  provision 
worse,  making  it  mandatory  upon  an  in- 
stitution. ^^^^     ,  TTT3 

I  am  opposed  to  section  1502  of  h.k. 
15067  as  it  is  presently  written,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  amendment  before 
the  Committee  wiU  be  defeated.  It  strikes 
a  serious  blow  at  academic  freedom.  It 
goes  beyond  section  1502  which  already 
places  in  the  hands  of  the  administra- 
tion of  an  institution  unwarranted  puni- 
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tlve  power  which  it  can  exercise  to  the 
detriment  of  a  student's  educational  op- 
portunities and  his  future  life. 

Under  the  Scherle  amendment  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  would  be 
required  to  deny  student  loan  assistance 
or  other  aid  to  a  student  or  faculty  mem- 
ber who  was  found  to  have  refu.sed  to 
obey    an    ord^r    or    regulation    of    the 

^"student  aid  and  fellowship  assistance 
should  not  be  used  for  purposes  of  pun- 
ishment. Universities  have  ample  disci- 
plinary power,  including  the  power  of 
expulsion  which  would  automatically  cut 

°  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois   IMr. 

ErlknbornI.  ,  ,. 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  have  any  really 
great  effect  upon  the  substance  of  the 
provision  now  in  the  bill.  This  will  still 
require  the  Judgment  to  be  made  by  the 
university  officials,  as  to  whether  they 
want  to  bring  such  charges  and  afford 
such  a  hearing,  and  whether  they  make 
a  finding  that  such  a  serious  infraction 
has  actually  occurred.  Once  they  have 
done  this,  I  think  it  would  be  incum- 
bent upon  them,  whether  this  says 
"may"  or  "shall"  to  deny  such  aid  to  the 
students,  but  I  think  this  amendment 
will   make   clear   the   intention   of    this 

°The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  DentI.  . 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Cnairman,  I  use  to 
oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  oppose 
the  motion  which  will  be  offered  to  re- 
commit. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
■William  D.  FordI.  . 

Mr    WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment 
and  I  point  out  that  we  cannot  read  this 
amendment  without   reading   it  m  the 
context  of  the  entire  section.  If  we  look 
at  subsection  (d,  for  example,  we  will 
find  this  mandatory  provision  would  ap- 
ply to  the  student  loan  guarantee.  The 
effect  this  would  have  would  be  that  a 
lending    institution    which    had    made 
a  student  loan  during  the  first  year  or 
the  second  year  or  the  third  year,  per- 
haps, of  the  student's  career  in  school 
could  find  itself,  if  the  student  misbe- 
haved in  the  fourth  year,  with  its  guar- 
antee withdrawn.  I  submit  that  no  bank- 
ing institution  would  ever  make  a  loan 
under  these  circumstances.  I  submit  this 
is  a  very  mischievous  provision  in  that 

respect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana     [Mr. 

Jacobs!.  -r  _i  „  <„ 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
capital  punishment.  No  matter  what  the 
conditions  are  subjectively,  everybody  is 
going  to  receive  exactly  the  same  per- 
manent disability. 

By  the  same  logic  appUed  to  borrow- 
ing money  under  the  FHA.  if  somebody 
went  to  a  convention  and  got  drunk  and 
blocked   traffic,   he   would   never   again 


be  allowed  an  FHA  loan  on  his  house. 
American  Justice  has  always  been  tem- 
pered with  judgment  of  the  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases  and  per- 
manent punishment  relates  only  to  such 
crimes  as  murder,  treason,  and  rape. 
Those  found  guilty  of  crimes  on  campus 
should  be  punished,  but  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  of  their  in- 
dividual cases,  including  whether  or  not 
it  was  a  first  offense. 

Tlie    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 

Stf.attonI.  ,     .  T    ^ 

Mr   STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 

.sure  we  are  familiar  with  the  arguments 

on  this  QueFtion.  We  have  been  through 

ihem  all  before.  ^  ,  ,  , .    >,„,,» 

But  perhaps  it  might  be  helpful  to  have 
<;ome  information  as  to  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  thinking  on  this  Issue. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  Members  may 
already    have    sent    out    que.stionnaires 
which   included   this   subject   since   the 
question    fir.st   cr.me   up    in    the   Hoi-e. 
I  posed  the  question  in  my  own  question- 
naire in  a  district  which  includes  some 
1''  colleges.  I  should  like  to  advise  Mem- 
ber<=  of  the  House  that  preliminary  re- 
turns already  coming  in  from  that  ques- 
tionnaire indicate  the  people  of  that  dis- 
trict    an    educational    area,    are    over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  type  of  action 
proposed  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  Intend  to 
.support  the  Scherle  amendment. 

Tlie   CHAIRMAN.   Tlie   Chair    recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from   New   Jersey 

IMr.  JOELSON  1. 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  particularly 
want  us  to  pass  a  provision  ^vhich  is 
comTjletelv  meaningless  or  unworkable 
lust  so  we  can  make  speeches  here. 

This  section  says  that  if  an  institu- 
tion   of    higher    education    determines 
alter  notice  of  hearing  and  so  forth,  it 
desires  to  do  something,  it  can.  If  it  does 
not  want  to  give  notice  of  hearing  it  does 
not  have  to  do  so.  Tliis  is  a  nothing 
amendment,  really.  Its  sponsor  says  it  is 
mandatory  in  nature,  but  actually  the 
college  or  university  has  final  discretion 
because  it  need  not  set  the  machinery 
in  motion  in  the  first  place.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  could  liave  the  effect  of  dis- 
couraging them  from  bringing  charges 
against  students  which  otherwise  would 
lead   to   some   kind   of    punishment   or 
suspension. 

We  should  leave  this  kind  of  a  deter- 
mination to  the  college  authorities  who 
are  in  a  better  position  to  make  an  intel- 
ligent decision  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
in  each  individual  case  rather  than  tr>-- 
ing  to  fix  an  across-the-board  judgment 
on  a  mandatory,  computer-like  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Scherle]  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  full  consideration  as  far  as  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  this  Nation  are 
concerned.  I  ask  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  support  my  amendment. 

The   CHAIRMAN.  The   Chair   recog- 
nizes   the    gentlewoman    from    Oregon 
1  Mrs.  Green]. 
Mis.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

This  entire  section  was  considered 
very,  very  carefully  by  the  full  com- 
mittee after  the  three  amendments  were 
adopted  on  the  floor  I  wish  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  had  been  m  the 
committee  at  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sion I  wish  he  had  offered  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  he  is  offering 
on  the  floor  today. 

This  section  was  not  drafted  lightly 
Whether  we  speak  for  or  a«alnst  the 
amendment,  none  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  want  further  chaotic  disturb- 
ances such  as  those  witnessed  on  our 
college  campuses  In  recent  memory  Be- 
cause we  argue  against  this  amendment, 
it  does  not  mean  we  are  in  favor  of  civil 
unrest  and  disobedience  on  college 
campuses 

Those  of  us  *ho  drafted  this  amiend- 
ment  did"  It  very.  veiT  carefully  We 
hope  that  the  lantjuage  of  the  bill  will 
be  upheld 

If  Members  are  opposed  to  the  Fed- 
eral control  of  education,  then  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  opposed  to  this 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  Quiii. 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
ia  extremely  important,  when  there  is 
no  court  Involved  and  not  a  conviction, 
that  the  higher  education  institution 
have  the  right  to  determine  whether  the 
funds  are  withdrawn  from  the  student 
or  not.  Now  the  institution  can  expel  the 
student  and  therefore  the  funds  would 
be  withdrawn  We  are  .seeking  to  give 
colleges  addtd  authority  If  the  student 
remams  in  the  institution,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  institution  may  withdraw 
the  funds  as  a  means  of  punishment. 

In  this  case,  when  there  is  no  convic- 
Uon,  I  believe  the  institution  has  to  be 
given  the  latitude  to  make  that  decl.sion. 
not  for  us  to  make  it  for  them  To  make 
the  punishment  mandatory  means  that 
colleges  will  no  doubt  in  many  cases  then 
ignore  the  students  disobedience  of  a 
regulation  or  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  que.stion  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr   StuERLE'. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr  Scherlc 
there  were — ayes  67.  noes  84. 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Cliair- 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr  Scherle 
and  Mr  E»erkins 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  \^ere— aye.s 
103.  noes  91 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  10  minutes 

Mr  McCarthy  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man 

The  CHAIRM.\N    Objection  is  heard. 


tMKNIlMFNT  i  .FFrRFI)  BV   MR     PfCINSKI 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

.Amendment  olTered  by  Mr  Pvcinski  On 
puite  232.  line  7  afl*r  the  period.  Insert  a 
new  section  1503 

No  standard,  r\ile  regtilatlon,  or  require- 
ment of  general  appUcabllUy  presrrlbed  for 
the  adminl.stratlon  of  this  act  or  anv  act 
amended  bv  this  act  may  lake  etTect  i  1  ) 
until  30  days  after  it  is  pvibllshed  in  the 
Federal  Regl.-iter,  and  i2)  unless  Intere.sted 
persons  are  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  formulation  of  such  stand- 
ard, rule.  reg\ilatlon,  or  requirement  through 
the  submission  of  views  or  arguments." 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman  the 
amendment  wliich  I  have  proposed  here 
tins  afternoon  is  designed  primarily  to 
restore  a  greater  degree  of  balance  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government.  Frankly,  this 
is  the  antiguldcllne  amendment. 

We  have  seen  in  the  past  two  decades 
the  growth  and  inciea.se  in  the  use  of 
guidelines  to  bypass  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act   We  have  seen  a  trend  to- 
ward -Government  by  guidelines."  which 
must  be  swpped    In  1946  Congress,  well 
recognizing  that  here  in  this  Chamber 
we  cannot  cross  each    •f  and  dot  every 
1  ■  in  every  piece  of  major  legislation, 
enacted    the    Administrative    Procedure 
Act  which  spelled  out  how  administrators 
may  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to 
implement  legislation  we  approve  in  Con- 
gress   Here  we  have  a  bill  of  .some  232 
pages  involving  more  than  $2  billion,  and 
we  know  it  is  impo.ssible  to  lay  down  the 
:ast  vesti'ie  of  regulation  to  properly  ad- 
minister this  bill.  That  is  why  we  must 
relv   on   the  mechanics    of  the  APA  to 
protect  us   Congress  has  properly  stated 
m  1946  that  when  It  delegates  to  an  ad- 
ministrator or  an  agency  the  responsi- 
bility of  promulgating  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  effectively  Implement  the  carry- 
ing   out    of    the    legislation    passed    by 
Congress,  he  shall  do  so,  but  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  the  APA  spells  out 
these  conditions  One  of  those  conditions 
is  that  tiie    proposed  rules  and  regula- 
tions must  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  least  30  days  before  the  effec- 
tive   date,    and    that    interested    parties 
may  comment  on  the  proiw.sed  i  Ues  and 
regulations. 

We  all  know  liiat  v^ibsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  tiie  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  time  after  lime  we  have  seen 
admini.strators  bypass  the  APA  by  issu- 
ing guidelines  instead  of  rules  and  ref;u- 
lations  and  too  often  such  guidelines 
have  no  relevancy  to  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  spelled  out  In  the  legislation 
Congress  enacted.  These  guidelines  are 
not  published  30  days  before  they  become 
effective  and  no  one  .sees  them  until  they 
actually  become  effective 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying 
here  is  that  any  requirements  of  general 
applicabihty  issued  by  an  administrator 
would  have  to  follow  the  provisions  of 
the  .\P.\  This  means  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  as  .soon  as  the  resolu- 
tion becomes  law  and  is  signed  by  the 
President,  any  agency  affected  in  any  way 
by  this  act  would  be  prohibited  from 
issuing  any  rules,  regulations  or  guide- 
lines  unless   .sucii    rules,    regulations   or 


guidelines  follow  the  requirements  of  the 
APA  For  the  purpf'.se  of  legislative  his- 
toiT.  the  language  in  this  amendment 
•requirements  of  general  applicability" 
means  guidelines. 

We  are  not  interfering  with  the 
prerogatives  of  any  Administrators.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  or  deter  them 
from  using  their  good  judgment.  All  it 
savs  Is  that  we  have  30  days  In  which  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  guidelines, 
the  regulations,  and  the  rules,  or  what- 
e\er  they  want  to  issue  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  acts  that  we  pass.  It  merely 
means  that  all  these  provisions  must  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  30  days 
before  they  become  effective. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  worthwhile  amend- 
ment I  cannot  see  how  anybody  would 
want  to  object  to  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  make  the  agencies  a  good 
deal  more  responsive  to  the  will  and  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

We  liave  seen  in  recent  years  the  dis- 
trict courts  giving  guidelines  the  color  of 
law.  even  though  unpublished,  even 
though  i.ssued  without  any  prepublica- 
lion,  even  though  they  become  effective 
without  anybody  ever  seeing  them.  The 
fifth  and  st-Nfiuh  districts  have  already 
.said  that  guidelines  have  the  effect  and 
color  of  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  kind 
of  operation  Is  contrai-y  to  what  the  Con- 
gress Intended  in  1946  when  it  adopted 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
hope  the  House  will  accept  this  language 
in  this  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  apply  to  the  U  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  any  other  agency  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act  before  us.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment as  a  step  toward  ending  the  trend 
in  America  toward  government  by  guide- 
line When  I.  as  a  legislator,  delegate  to 
an  administrator  the  responsibility  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  or 
guidelines,  I  reserve  the  right  to  see  how- 
he  proposes  to  use  the  authority  Con- 
gress has  delegated  to  him.  This  amend- 
ment will  .serve  such  a  purpose. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  now 
renew  my  request,  and  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that    all    debate    on    this    bill    and    all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mrs.   GREEN  of  Oregon.   Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  s^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Certainly.  If  I  have 
any  time  remaining  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.   GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  all 
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seen  many  Instances,  especially  two 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  where  guide- 
lines and  criteria  have  been  established 
that  have  the  force  of  law   yet  they  do 

not  follow  the  congressional  intent. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  fntleman 
from  Illinois  would  do  a  great  deal  to- 
ward tightening  up  this  procedure  and 
the  abuses  that  have  occurred  in  GEO 
and  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  will  recognize  Members  who  wish  to 
speak  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Sntleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  PucinskiL 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  QtjieI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  "se  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucikskiI. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  It  be  adopted. 
I  hope  in  the  future  that  in  legislation 
out  of  our  committee  the  same  amend- 
ment will  be  incorporated. 
As  long  as  I  am  on  my  ^^et   and  I  do 

not  know  for  how  long,  \  w°>,"i^on  rMr 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
William  D.  FordI  if  I  can  have  his  atten- 
tion After  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  1  Mr^  Scherle 
was  adopted  to  sectior  1501.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  clear  up  the  legisla- 
tive Intent  as  this  section  applies  to  the 
guaranteed  loan. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  a 
guaranteed  loan  that  guarantee  is  to 
protect  the  lender  in  case  something 
should  happen  Ui  the  Person  who  bor- 
rowed the  money.  The  protection  would 
remain  there  for  the  private  lender,  the 
bank.  I  think  It  would  be  completely 
unacceptable  and  I  do  not  read  that  in 
the  language  that  there  would  be  any 
removal  of  the  guarantee  to  the  bank  if 
the  authority  of  this  section  was  utlUzed. 
The  onlv  funds  denied  the  student  imder 
the  guaranteed  loan  programs  would  be 
the  Interest  subsidy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr. 
Thompson]. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
and  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  offering  this  amendment. 

Something  of  this  sort  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  This  is  not  in 
any  way  going  to  hamper  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  but  It  will  make 
known  to  aU.  what  the  guidelines  are, 
and  what  they  do  before  these  guidelines 
actually  take  effect. 

I  think  it  Is  a  helpful  amendment,  and 
It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  anyone 
could  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse  in 
support  of  the  Puclnski  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  an  Improvement  that  is 
needed  not  merely  in  the  educational 
field  but  across  the  board  in  Federal 
agency  after  Federal  agency.  This  has 
been  an  increasing  practice,  an  abuse, 
and  an  attempt  to  circumvent  completely 
the  meaning  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 


cedures Act.  It  certainly  should  be  acted 
upon  favorably.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
first  step  and  I  hope  the  amendment 

^^^e  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  IMr.  PucinskiI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OITCTED    BT    MR.    WILLIAM    D     FORD 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
1  Mr.  William  D.  Ford  1 . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  W""^;;'  ^ 
Ford:  On  page  231.  strike  Hues  11  ''"^  1-. 
reletter  sections  (D)  and  (E.  on  lines  13  .>nd 
15.  as  sections  (C)  and  (Dl 


Mr   WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  remove  the  loan  guarantee  provi- 
sion from  the  enumerated  kinds  of  stu- 
dent Federal  aids  that  would  be  manda- 
torily denied  to  a  student  once  guilty 
of  an  act  of  misconduct.  As  was  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr. 
OuiEl   that  provision  of  the  act  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  guarantee,  to  the  person 
who  lends  the  money  against,  the  ir- 
Tes^nsible  student.  Under  this  legisla- 
tlonwe,  the  Federal  Government  say  to 
a  lending  institution.  -Tf  you  will  lend 
the  money  to  a  student  to  go  to  schoo 
we  will  guarantee  that  that  money  will 
be  repaid."  Conceivably  the  kind  of  stu- 
dent they  are  most  concerned  about  may 
well  be  the  one  that  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about  m  this  section.  I  submit 
we  ought  to  remove  that  provision  and 
not  place  in  jeopardy  the  security  of  a 
the  student  loans  already  made  as  well 
as  those  that  will  be  made  in  the  future. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,   and   there   were— ayes   5o. 

noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RTAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rvan  .  On  page 
230.  line  20,  strike  out  section  1502.  Ime  20. 
on   page   230,   through   line   7   on   page   232. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     The     gentleman 
from  New  York  is  i-ecognized. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  attach  conditions  te 
Ihe  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  m 
such  a  way  as  to  restrict  the  behavior  of 
Se  recipients.  This  would  give  credence 
to  those  who  oppose  such  programs  on 
the  ground  that  they  may  lead  to  Fed- 
eral control. 

In  opposing  the  Scherle  amendment. 
which  made  section  1502  mandatory,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green! 
fid  that,  if  one  is  opposed  to  Federal 
control  of  education,  then  that  amend- 
ment should  have  been  opposed  The 
same  reasoning  applies  here.  If  a  student 
is  disruptive,  a  university  has  at  Its  dis- 
posal ample  disciplinary  measures  rang- 
ing from  minor  punishment  to  suspen- 
sion and  expulsion. 


However,  the  financial  sanctions  im- 
posed in  section  1502  only  discriminate 
against  the  economically  disadvantaged 
student  for  whom  loss  of  a  scholarship 
or  student  aid  means  the  end  of  educa- 
tional opportunity,  while  a  wealthier 
student  who  commits  an  identical  offense 
would    not   be    forced   t^    interrupt    his 

"'^  Federal    .scholarships    and    assistance 
was  n°ver  intended  as  a  disciplinary  de- 
vice and  should  not  be  perverted  now. 
Section  1502,  as  reported  in  the  com- 
mittee bill.   H.R.   15067,   has  now   been 
made  mandatory  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Scherle  amendment.  It  was  unwise  when 
it  gave  a  university  adminisUation  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  impose  discrim- 
inatory punishment  against  financially 
dependent  students.  It  is  compounded  by 
the  House  having  directed  the  denial  of 
financial  assistance. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  purse  should 
not  be  used  to  control  what  Is  and  should 
be  a  matter  of  internal  university  ad- 
ministration. Congress  should  not  .sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  the  disciplmai-y 
authoritv  of  the  university— no  matter 
how  much  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress want  to  vent  their  anger  and  in- 
di^natlon  at  campus  unrest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Now  York  IMr.  Rv.\nM. 

■  Dy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio  Yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Schlkle.i 
Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Ciialiman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  ihe  gentleman 
from  New  York  would,  of  course,  negate 
the  amendment  that  the  House  took  a 
poi^itlon  on  a  moment  aco. 

I  ask  that  the  House  sustain  its  po.si- 
llon  If  this  section  of  the  bill  is  to  be 
operative,  there  must  be  teeth  In  It,  and 
therefore  the  word  -shall"  should  remain 
as  sustained  by  the  House  on  a  previous 

^°Mr    HATHAWAY.   Mr.    Chairman,   I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendm.ent. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Fraser  1 . 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  CTialrman.  this  sec- 
lion  before  the  Scherle  amendment  went 
on  It.  was  at  least  a  tolerable.  If  unwise, 
.section,  because  it  left  with  the  univer- 
sity or  college,  public  or  private,  the  right 
to  exercise  discretion.  It  permitted  the 
college  or  the  university  to  take  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  the  student,  per- 
haps suspend  him  for  a  semester  or  a 
quarter,  and  yet  not  trigger  off  this  ac- 
tion against  him  which  would  result  in 
denying  any  student  aid  for  the  rest  of 

his  life 

Now 'with  the  Scherle  amendment,  we 
have  made  this  a  totally  unworkable  sec- 
tion This  constitutes  a  massive  inter- 
vention by  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  student's  life  and  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  college  or  university 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  jneld  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man 'l  rise  in  opiKJsltlon  to  this  amend- 
ment As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago. 
when  the  Scherie  amendment  was  of- 
fered  I  opposed  that.  Section  1502  was 
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man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment 

This  entire  section  was  considered 
very,  very  carefully  by  the  full  com- 
nuttee  after  the  three  amendmentvS  were 
adopted  on  the  floor  I  wish  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  had  been  in  the 
committee  at  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sion I  wish  he  had  offfred  the  amend- 
ment in  the  committee  he  Is  offering 
on  the  floor  today 

This  section  was  not  drafu^d  lightly 
Whether  we  speak  for  or  against  the 
amendment,  none  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  want  f'xi-ther  chaotic  disturb- 
ances such  as  those  witnessed  on  our 
college  campuses  in  recent  memory  Be- 
cause we  argue  against  this  amendment, 
It  does  not  mean  we  are  m  favor  of  civil 
unrest  and  disobedience  on  college 
campuses 

Those  of  us  aho  drafted  this  amend- 
ment did'  It  very,  vei-y  carefully  We 
hope  that  the  language  of  the  bill  will 
be  upheld 

If  Membei-s  are  opposed  to  the  Fed- 
eral control  of  education,  then  I  be- 
beve  they  should  be  opposed  to  this 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  QfiEi 

Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
IS  extremely  important,  when  there  is 
no  court  involved  and  nut  a  conviction, 
that  the  higher  education  institution 
have  the  right  to  determine  whether  the 
funds  are  withdrawn  from  the  student 
or  not  Now  the  institution  can  expel  the 
student  and  therefore  the  funds  would 
be  withdrawn  We  are  seeking  to  give 
colletjes  added  authority  If  the  student 
remains  in  the  institution,  the  admmis- 
tration  of  the  institution  may  withdraw 
the  funds  as  a  means  of  punishment. 

In  this  case,  when  there  is  no  convic- 
uon.  I  believe  the  institution  has  to  be 
given  the  latitude  to  make  that  decision, 
not  for  us  to  make  it  for  them  To  make 
the  punishment  mandatory  means  that 
colleges  will  no  doubt  m  many  cases  then 
ignore  the  students  disobedience  of  a 
regulation  or  order 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tne  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa     Mr    S*  merle  1 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  demanded  by  Mr  Scherle' 
there  were — ayes  67.  noes  84. 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Ciiairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers 

Tellers  were  order>'d  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Scherle 
and  Mr  Perkins 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  weie--ayes 
103,  noes  91 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  bill  and  all  amendments  tiiereto 
close  in  10  minutes 

Mr  McCarthy  I  object,  Mr  Chair- 
man 

The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  is  heard 


*MKNDMFNT     Frftrn  nr  MR   pvc  inski 
Mr   PUCINSKI    Mr   Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr    Piuinski     On 
piiije   232    line   7    after   the  period.   Insert   a 
new  lectl.in  1503 

No  stHndHrd,  rule  reRulHtlon,  or  require- 
ment of  general  appllrablllly  prescribed  for 
the  administration  of  this  act  or  anv  act 
amended  by  this  act  may  take  cffert  i  1  ) 
until  .30  days  after  It  Is  published  m  the 
Federal  Register,  and  i2)  unless  Interested 
persons  .ire  given  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  formulation  of  such  stand- 
ard, rule,  regulation,  or  requirement  through 
the  -submission  of  views  or  argimients  ' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Chairman  the 
amendment  which  I  have  propo.sed  here 
this  afternoon  is  designed  primarily  to 
restore  a  greater  de'gree  of  balance  be- 
tween tlie  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government  Frankly  this 
is  the  antiguideline  amendment. 

We  have  ^een  m  tiie  past  two  decades 
the  growth  and  increase  in  the  use  of 
guidelines  U)  bypass  tlie  Administrative 
Procedure  Act   We  have  .seen  a  trend  to- 
ward   Government  by  guidelines,    which 
must  be  stopped.  In  1946  Congress,  well 
recognizing  that  heie  m  this  Chamber 
we  cannot  cross  each  "f  and  dot  every 
T'  m  every  piece  of  major  leKislation. 
enacted    the    Administrative    Procedure 
Act  which  spelled  out  iiow  administrators 
may  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to 
implement  legislation  we  approve  m  Con- 
gress   Here  we  have  a  bill  ni  some  232 
pages  involving  more  than  $2  billion   and 
we  know  it  is  inn)ossii)lc  to  lay  down  the 
last  vesti'.ie  of  regulation  to  properly  ad- 
minister tins  bill.  That  is  why  we  must 
rely  on  the  mechanics    of   the  APA  to 
protect  us   Congress  has  properly  stated 
i:i  1946  that  when  it  delegates  to  an  ad- 
ministrator or  an  agency  the  responsi- 
bility of  promulgating  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  effectively  implement  the  carry- 
ing   out    of    the    legislation    passed    by 
Cont;ress.  he  shall  do  .so,  but  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  the  APA  spells  out 
these  conditions  One  of  tho.se  conditions 
is  that   the    protKised   rules  and   regula- 
tions must  be  published  m   tiie  Federal 
Register  at  least  30  days  before  tiie  effec- 
tive   date,   and    that    interested    parties 
may  comment  on  the  pio|X3sed  rules  and 
regulations 

We  all  know  that  v.ibsequent  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  time  after  time  we  have  seen 
adminustrators  bypass  the  APA  by  issu- 
ing guidelines  instead  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  too  often  such  guidelines 
have  no  relevancy  lo  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  spelled  out  m  the  legislation 
Congress  enacted  These  guidelines  are 
not  published  30  days  before  they  become 
effective  and  no  one  .sees  them  until  they 
actually  bectjine  effective. 

So,  Mr  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying 
here  i.s  tliat  any  requirements  of  general 
applicability  issuenl  by  an  administrator 
would  have  to  follow  the  provisions  of 
the  APA  This  means  that  if  tills  amend- 
ment IS  adopted,  as  soon  as  the  resolu- 
tion becomes  law  and  is  signed  by  the 
President,  any  agency  aJTected  in  any  way 
by  tills  act  would  be  prohibited  from 
issuing  any  rules,  regulations  or  guide- 
lines   unless   sucii    rules,    regulations    or 


guidelines  follow  the  requirements  of  the 
.\PA  For  the  purpose  of  legislative  his- 
tory, the  language  in  this  amendment 
■requirements  of  general  applicability" 
means  guidelines 

We  are  not  interfering  with  the 
prerogatives  of  any  Administrators.  This 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  or  deter  them 
from  using  their  good  judgment.  All  It 
savs  IS  that  we  have  30  days  In  which  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  gtildellnes. 
the  regulations,  and  the  rtiles,  or  what- 
e\er  they  want  to  issue  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  acts  that  we  pass.  It  merely 
means  that  all  these  provisions  must  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  30  days 
before  they  become  effective. 

I  believe  it  is  a  worthwhile  amend- 
ment I  cannot  see  how  anybody  would 
want  to  object  to  this  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve It  would  make  the  agencies  a  good 
deal  more  responsive  to  the  will  and  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  years  the  dis- 
trict courts  ylvint;  ijuldellnes  the  color  of 
law.  even  though  unpublished,  even 
though  i.ssued  without  any  prepublica- 
tion.  even  though  they  become  effective 
without  anybody  ever  seeing  them.  The 
lifth  and  se\.  nth  districts  have  already 
.said  that  ::uidtlines  have  the  effi  ct  and 
color  of  law  It  .seems  to  me  that  this  kind 
of  operation  is  contraiy  lo  what  the  Con- 
gress intended  in  1946  when  it  adopted 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
hope  the  House  will  accept  this  language 
in  this  amendment.  This  amendment 
would  apply  to  the  US  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, tlie  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  any  other  agency  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  act  before  us.  I 
strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment as  a  step  toward  ending  the  trend 
in  America  toward  government  by  guide- 
line Whi-n  I,  as  a  legislator,  dclecate  to 
an  administrator  the  responsibility  to 
promulgate  rules  and  regulations  or 
guidelines.  I  reserve  the  right  to  see  how 
he  proposes  to  use  the  authority  Con- 
gress has  delegated  to  him.  This  amend- 
ment will  seive  such  a  purpose. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man Jiom  Kentucky. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  now 
renew  my  request,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  5 
minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky'' 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
obiect 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr    PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that    all    debate    on    this    bill    and    all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mrs.   GREEN  of  Oregon.   Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Certainly,  if  I  have 
any  time  remaining  I  will  yield  to  the 
tjenilewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs    GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.   Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have  all 
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seen  many  Instances,  especially  two 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  where  guide- 
lines and  criteria  have  been  established 
that  have  the  force  of  law.  yet  they  do 
not  follow  the  congressional  Intent. 

Mr  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Bentleman 
from  nunols  would  do  a  great  deal  to- 
ward tightening  up  this  procedure,  and 
the  abuses  that  have  occurred  In  OEO 
and  in  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  will  recognize  Members  who  wish  to 
speak  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
g?nUeman  from  Illinois  IMr.  PucinskiL 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  QoteI. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
J^n  leman  from  Illinois  IMr.  FucinskiI. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  it  be  adopted. 
I  hope  in  the  future  that  in  legislation 
out  of  our  committee  the  same  amend- 
ment will  be  incorporated. 

As  long  as  I  am  on  ^y/eet,  and  I  do 
not  know  for  how  long.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
WILLIAM  D.  FoRDl  if  I  can  have  his  atten- 
tion After  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr^  Scherle] 
was  adopted  to  sectior.  1501.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  clear  up  the  legisla- 
tive intent  as  this  section  applies  to  tne 
guaranteed  loan. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  under  a 
guaranteed   loan   that   guarantee   is   to 
protect    the   lender   in   case   something 
should  happen  to  the  person  who  bor- 
rowed the  money.  The  protection  would 
remain  there  for  the  private  lender,  the 
bank    I   think   it   would   be   completely 
unacceptable  and  I  do  not  read  that  in 
the  language  that  there  would  be  any 
removal  of  the  guarantee  to  the  bank  il 
the  authority  of  this  section  was  utiUzed. 
Tlie  only  funds  denied  the  student  under 
the  guaranteed  loan  programs  would  be 
the  Interest  subsidy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Thompson]. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
and  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  offering  this  amendment. 

Something  of  this  sort  has  been  needed 
for  a  long  period  of  time.  This  is  not  in 
any  wav  going  to  hamper  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  but  It  will  make 
known  to  aU,  what  the  guidelines  are, 
and  what  they  do  before  these  guidelmes 
actually  take  effect. 

I  think  it  Is  a  helpful  amendment,  and 
It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  anyone 
could  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft ] . 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Pucinski  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  an  improvement  that  is 
needed  not  merely  in  the  educational 
field  but  across  the  board  in  Federal 
agency  after  Federal  agency.  This  has 
been  an  Increasing  practice,  an  abuse, 
and  an  attempt  to  circumvent  completely 
the  meaning  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 


cedures Act.  It  certainly  should  be  acted 
upon  favorably.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
first  step  and  I  hope  the  amendment 

^^T^ie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMrNT    OTTZnTD   BY    MR.    WILLIAM    D     TORD 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
1  Mr.  William  D.  Ford  1 . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  \ynxiAM  D. 
Ford:  On  page  231,  strike  lines  11  undl^^ 
reletter  sections  (D)  and  (E.  on  lines  13  .>nd 
15,  as  sections  (C)  and  iD' 


Mr   WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, the  effect  of  the  amendment  would 
be  to  remove  the  loan  guarantee  provi- 
sion from  the  enumerated  kinds  of  stu- 
dent Federal  aids  that  would  be  manda- 
torily denied  to  a  student  once   guilty 
of  an  act  of  misconduct.  As  was  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
OmE]   that  provision  of  the  act  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  guarantee,  to  the  person 
who  lends  the  money   against,  the  ir- 
responsible student,  under  this  legisla- 
tion we,  the  Federal  Government  say  to 
a  lending  institution,  "If  you  will  lend 
the  money  to  a  student  to  go  to  schoo 
we  will  guarantee  that  that  money  will 
be  repaid."  Conceivably  the  kmd  of  stu- 
dent they  are  most  concerned  about  may 
well  be  the  one  that  we  are  most  con- 
cerned about  in  this  section.  I  submit 
we  ought  to  remove  that  provision  and 
not  place  in  jeopardy  the  security  of  a 
the  student  loans  already  made  as  well 
as  those  that  will  be  made  in  the  future. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,   and   there  were— ayes   So. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RYAN 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ryan  .  On  page 
230.  line  20.  strike  out  section  1502.  line  20. 
on   page   230,   through   line   7   on   page   232. 
The     CHAIRMAN.     Tlie     gentleman 
from  New  York  is  i-ecognized. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  attach  conditions  to 
the  expenditures  of  Federal  funds  m 
such  a  way  as  to  restrict  the  behavior  of 
the  recipients.  This  would  give  credence 
to  those  who  oppose  such  programs  on 
the  ground  that  they  may  lead  to  Fed- 
eral control. 

In  opposing  the  Scherle  amendment, 
which  made  section  1502  mandatory,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  I  Mrs.  Green  J 
said  that,  if  one  is  opposed  to  Federal 
control  of  education,  then  that  amend- 
ment should  have  been  opposed.  The 
same  reasoning  applies  here.  If  a  student 
is  disruptive,  a  university  has  at  its  dis- 
posal ample  disciplinary  measures  rang- 
ing from  minor  punishment  to  suspen- 
sion and  expulsion. 


However,  the  financial  sanctions  irn- 
posed  in  section  1502  only  discriminate 
gainst  the  economically  disadvantaged 
student  for  whom  loss  of  a  scholarship 
or  .student  aid  means  the  end  of  educa- 
lional  opportunity,  while  a  wealthier 
student  who  commits  an  identical  offense 
would    not   be    forced    to    interrupt   his 

"""  Federal    scholarships    and    a.ssistance 
was  never  intended  as  a  disciplinary  de- 
vice and  should  not  be  perverted  now. 
Section  1502,  as  rci>orted  in  the  com- 
mittee  bill.    H.R.    15067,   has   now   been 
made  mandatory  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Scherle  amendment.  II  was  unwise  when 
it  gave  a  university  administration  dis- 
cretionary autliorily  to  impose  discrim- 
inatory  punishment  against  financially 
dependent  students.  It  is  compounded  by 
the  House  having  directed  the  denial  of 
financial  assistance. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  purse  should 
not  be  used  to  control  what  is  and  should 
be  a  matter  of  internal  university  ad- 
ministration. Congress  should  not  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  tlie  disciplmai-y 
authoritv  of  the  university— no  matter 
how  much  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress want  to  vent  their  anger  and  in- 
dignation at  campus  unrest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  i;entleman 
from  New  York  IMr,  Ry..\nI. 

lUv  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio  yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Schekle.  i 
Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would,  of  course,  negate 
the  amendment  that  the  House  took  a 
po.=ition  on  a  moment  a?o. 

I  ask  that  the  House  sustain  its  posi- 
tion If  this  section  of  the  bill  is  to  be 
operative,  there  must  be  teeth  in  it.  and 
therefore  the  word  "shall"  should  remain 
as  sustained  by  the  House  on  a  previous 

^°Mr     HATHAWAY.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  FraserI. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Ciiairman.  this  sec- 
tion before  the  Scherle  amendment  went 
on  it.  was  at  least  a  tolerable,  if  unwise, 
section,  because  it  left  with  the  univer- 
sity or  college,  public  or  private,  the  right 
to  exercise  discretion.  It  permitted  the 
college  or  the  university  to  take  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  the  student.  i:>er- 
haps  suspend  him  for  a  semester  or  a 
quarter,  and  yet  not  trigger  off  this  ac- 
tion against  him  which  would  result  in 
denying  any  student  aid  for  the  rest  of 

his  life.  ,         ,   ,^^ 

Now  with  the  Scherle  amendment,  we 
have  made  this  a  totally  unworkable  sec- 
tion This  constitutes  a  massive  inter- 
vention by  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  student's  life  and  into  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  college  or  university 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  T  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago. 
when  the  Scherle  amendment  was  of- 
fered   I  opposed  that.  Section  1502  was 
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thoroughly  considered  by  the  committee 
There  were  argumenta  over  a  long  period 
of  time  It  was  very  carefully  drafted 
and  all  the  various  factors  were 
considered. 

It  seems  to  me  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yorlc  Mr  Ry*m'.  would  be  an  open 
mvitatlon  to  the  ho«dlum.s  on  thp  campus 
to  BO  ahead  and  to  violate  all  the  rules 
of  the  university  and  raise  all  the  rumpus 
they  want  to  This  would  say  that  Con- 
gress does  not  care,  and  that  they  can 
still  have  access  to  the  loans  and  a  rains 
in  the  va.iou.s  programs 

Mr  Chairman,  no  student  has  as  a 
right,  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  It  seems  to  me,  at  least,  we  can 
say  that  they  are  soina:  to  have  to  obey 
the  rules  amd  regulations  of  that 
university. 

In  the  second  part,  of  section  1502,  the 
Smitn  amendment,  it  says  that  any  stu- 
dent convicted  of  a  crime  would  not  be 
entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  funds 
from  the  Federal  Government 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment I  hope  It  Is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York    Mr   Ryan 

The  question  was  taken  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr  Ryan  '  there 
were — ayes  18,  noes  109 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recogm/es 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    iMi- 
Farbstktn ; . 

Mr  PARBSTEIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  a  question  It  appears  there  has 
been  a  rumor  j\  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  effect  tnat  the  i;entlewoman  had 
Intended  or  dt>es  mtend  to  seek  the  re- 
moval of  Headstart  from  the  GEO  and 
move  it  to  the  HEW  Is  that  correct  or 
nof 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would 
say  at  the  appropriate  time  I  believe  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  transfer 
HeadsUrt  to  the  Office  of  Education  I 
understand  that  Western  Union  and  Bell 
Telephone  have  made  a  lot  of  money  to- 
day because  apparently  telephone  calls 
have  gone  out  all  across  the  country  on 
the  basis  that  I  was  going  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  the  higher  education  bill 
I  have  no  intention  to  do  so.  I  have  no 
amendment  drafted  for  this  purpose.  It 
would  not  be  the  appropriate  bill  to  trans- 
fer Headstart  to  the  GEO  under  the 
higher  education  bill  before  us  today 

But  I  will  join  the  efforts  to  transfer 
Headstart  from  OEO  to  the  Office  of 
Education — so  OEO  can  start  their  prop- 
aganda again  next  year  I  hope  we  will 
be  successful,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
propaganda  machine  and  the  public  re- 
lations department  at  GEO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouii  Mr. 
Jones ' . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  Mr  Chairman. 
I  want  to  use  this  minute  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  the  way  we  proceed  with  these 
bills.  When  we  have  general  debate,  as 
Members  know,  the  time  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Chairman  and  the  ranking 
Republican     Member,     and     the    other 


Members  of  the  House  have  very  little 
opportunity  to  be  heard 

Under  the  5-mlnute  rule,  when  amend- 
ments are  In  order,  those  of  us  who  have 
amendments  to  offer  have  dlfllculty  In 
getting  recognized,  because  the  Chair 
always  recognizes  members  of  the  com- 
mittee first. 

Then  we  all  get  nervous  We  have  a 
pretty  Important  piece  of  legislation 
here  but  then  we  have  to  cut  off  the 
debate  shortly  as  we  have  on  most  of 
the  amendments 

I  hope  that  some  day  we  will  approach 
this  in  what  I  would  think  would  be  a 
more  equitable  and  a  more  satisfactoi-y 
manner 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Ash- 
brook  I 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
vield  back  my  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
ErlenbornI 

Mr  ERLENBORN  Mr  Chairman.  I  re- 
.serve  mv  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  Does  the  gentleman 
yield  back  his  tlmC 

Mr  ERLENBORN  I  should  like  to  re- 
serve my  time,  in  ca.se  another  amend- 
ment IS  offered 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  are  no  more 
amendments  at  the  desk.  If  the  gentle- 
man does  not  wtsh  to  speak  he  will  have 
to  yield  back  his  time. 

Mr  ERLEa^ORN  Mr,  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr  Steicer  1  is  recognized. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr, 
Jacobs! 

Mr  JACOBS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  \  Mr. 
Jones  1. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  care 
for  more  tune.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  though, 

Mr  JACOBS,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  time 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RYAN  Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the 
serious  problems  which  has  urcwn  along 
with  the  growth  of  Federal  grant  and 
loan  programs  for  institutional  expan- 
sion is  the  displacement  of  families  and 
businesses  and  the  need  to  provide  for 
their  equitable  relocation. 

Many  federally  assisted  construction 
programs  have  no  mandatory  relocation 
provisions  If  homes  and  businesses  are 
acquired  or  taken  through  eminent  do- 
main, the  owners  may  be  compensated  at 
a  level  below  the  property's  real  value, 
and  persons  renting  property  compen- 
sated inadequately  or  not  at  all  for  the 
expense  and  inconvenience  of  relocating. 
Senator  Muskie  and  I  have  propo.sed  a 
central  relocation  policy,  which  would 
apply  to  all  Federal  yrani  and  loan  pro- 
grams which  assist  construction,  and 
also  to  direct  Federal  construction  Under 


mv  bill,  H  R  16953.  this  policy  would  be 
implemented  through  a  Central  Reloca- 
tion Bureau,  to  be  located  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

However,  until  Congress  does  enact  an 
overall  relocation  policy,  I  believe  that 
it  IS  nece.ssary  for  each  federally  aided 
const i-uction  program  to  provide  ade- 
quate relocation  benefits.  Therefore,  I 
ha VI-  introduced  H  R  1248  to  in.sure  ade- 
quate relocation  benefits  for  persons  and 
bu.- messes  displaced  by  construction 
under  the  Hkher  Education  Facilities 
Act  I  have  al.so  introduced  H  R.  1247  to 
provide  similar  a.s.sistance  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital  construction  program. 
This  year  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
recounized  the  .seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1968  pro\ldes  for  relocation  assistance. 
With  regard  to  higher  education, 
there  are  several  Federal  programs  for 
institutional  expan.sion.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict in  New  York,  families  and  busi- 
nesses have  been  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  expansion  of  Columbia  University. 
Columbia's  expansion  policy  helped  to 
fuel   the  recent  disorders  there. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion was  kind  enough  to  give  me  time 
to  testify  on  March  7  on  behalf  of  my 
bill,  H,R  1248,  \o  require  relocation  as- 
sistance In  connection  with  federally 
aided  higher  education  construction.  I 
appreciated  the  reception  my  testimony 
received,  but  I  do  regret  that  action  was 
deferred  and  that  no  provision  to  meet 
this  problem  was  included  in  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

I  urge  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  act  on  H.R.  1248  at  the 
earliest  po.ssible  date 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  statement  which  I  presented  to  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  on 
March  7.  1968: 

STATtMENT    <iP    HON      WILLIAM    F     RVAN.    RKP- 
RESENTATIVE    IN    CONGRESS    FROM    THE    STATE 

i)F  New   York 

I  am  pleased  to  .ippear  in  support  of  H  R 
rJ4«.   whU'h    I   mtroduced   to   guarantee   re- 
l<x-alion    payments    for    persons    and    bii."-!- 
nesses  displaced  as  a  result  of  construction 
under  llie  Higher  Education  PacllltleB  Act. 

Grants  and  loans  have  steadily  Increased 
since  the  inception  of  this  program.  In  F^' 
1967.  $787,895,000  was  .lUocated  ($537,053,000 
in  grants;  $:J00.842.000  In  loans  I  I  have  been 
a  firm  supporter  of  Federal  assistance  for 
higher  education  facilities  construction  But 
particularly  in  urban  area,  where  vacant  land 
is  not  available,  the  expansion  of  colletre 
and  university  facilities  often  conflicts  with 
other  interests  My  bill  1.  intended  to  .soften 
.1  side-ptlect  of  university  expansion — the 
dislocation  of  families  and  businesses  in 
the  surrounding  commvinity  Institutional 
expansion  in  a  city  causes  great  personal 
hardship  and  expense  to  individual  resi- 
dents of  the  community,  who  are  displaced 
from  their  homes  This  is  compounded  when 
there  is  no  relocation  .issistance. 

A  university  s  plan  for  expansion,  how- 
ever desirable  from  an  educational  stand- 
point, must  be  balanced  against  the  displace- 
ment and  Inconvenience  to  residents  of  the 
community 

Where  Fe<ltr,a  funds  enable  an  institu- 
tion to  expand,  thereby  conuibutlng  to  the 
displacement  <>:  persons  from  their  homes 
and  businesses,  tne  Federal  government  has 
a  responsibility  to  require  that  relocation 
.liMstance  be  provided. 
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in  my  district  In  New  York  City.  Columbia 
tiniverelty  during  the  past  few  years  ba« 
p  ch^  ^me  93  surrounding  apartment 
dwelllngT  for  conversion  to  dormltorle.  or 
academic  facilities  or  for  <i«-°»"°« '^,  ^^^^! 
to  clear  sites  for  new  constructlon^The  own 
»r  „f  the  dwelling,  of  course.  Is  compensatea. 
Bu"  the  rtrident!  are  not  entitled  by  law  to 
rel^atlon^neflt.  or  assistance  with  moving 
exp^n^s  and  are  usnally  unable  to  find  com- 

'^"imliawr'pr'oprletors  of  small  businesses 
ue  frequently  displaced  on  short  notice,  and 
rece  t^no  compensation  for  the  burden  <A 
having  to  relocate.  If  they  are  forced  to 
move  to  another  neighborhood,  they  will 
Tobably  lose  the  goodwill  of  their  f am  liar 
Customers.  They  face  moving  expenses^^hlgh- 
er  rentals,  or  may  be  driven  out  of  buslnew 

""where  Federal  funds  finance  the  expansion 
of  universities  at  the  expense  of  tenant  and 
businessmen,  there  should  be  Federal  re- 
location guarantees.  Ironically  there  are 
guarantees   when  urban   renewal    funds   are 

'"s^'il^n  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  10*9je- 
qulres  local  public  agencies  to  pay  benellu  to 
families,    businesses    and    non-profit    orga- 
n^tlons  displaced  as   the  result  of  urban 
"eTewaractlo^n.  These  benefits  Include  mov- 
ing expenses  and  relocation  benefits^  They 
are  reimbursed  by  the  Federal  government^ 
in  the  Housing  and  Urban  De^«^l°P"*^*„*i=* 
of  1965  relocation  provisions  were  «Panded 
to  include  displacement  as  the  result  of  low 
rent    public    housing,    mass    transportation 
public   facility  loans,  open  space  land  and 
urban  beautlflcatlon,  and  "^'B^bof  of^J"^" 
Ultles.  as  well  as  urban  renewal.  It  Is  Incon 
slstent   that  relocation  benefits  are  not   re- 
quired where  displacement  result^  from  fed- 
erally financed  construction  under  the  Higher 
Education   Facilities   Act.   But   "lereU   an- 
other anomaly.  If  land  for  educational  facili- 
ties is  acquired  through  urban  renewal  and 
turned    over    to    an    Institution,    relocation 
benefits  are  provided. 

This  has  happened  in  a  minority  of  cases. 
The  University  oX  Chicago  Is  one 

If  on  one  block  In  a  city,  a  university  ex- 
pands through  the  use  of  Federal  tuban  re- 
newal funds,  the  families  and  businesses  dls- 
nlaced  receive  relocation  compensation.  But, 
if  in  the  next  block,  which  is  not  part  of  an 
urban  renewal  plan,  the  same  university  pur- 
chases buildings  which  It  intends  to  demolish 
for  the  construction  of  classrooms  using  Fed- 
eral grants  or  loans,  families  and  businesses 
displaced  are  not  compensated. 

Mv  bin  would  essentially  extend  the  bene- 
•  fiis  of  Section  114  of  the  Hovislng  Act  of  1949 
relating  to  relocation  paymenU  to  construc- 
tion under  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  It  provides: 

■RELOCATION    PAYMENTS 

"Sec   408   The  Commissioner  shall  not  ap- 
prove  any    application   for   a   grant   or  loan 
under  thU  Act  unless  he  shall  have  first  ob- 
tained adequate  and  enforceable  assurances 
that    the    institution,    board,    or    agency    to 
vphich  such  grant  or  loan  is  made  will  pay,  to 
persons  displaced  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence or  buslnees  by  or  as  a  r<^sult  of  the  con- 
strtictlon  to  be  financed  with  the  proceeds  of 
such   grant  or  loan,   amounts  covering  the 
moving  expenses  and  direct  losses  of  prop- 
erty incurred  by  such  persons  as  a  reeult  of 
such  displacement  within  the  same  monetary 
limits  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
those  applicable  to  the  relocation  Payments 
provided  for  under  section  114  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949." 

Section  114,  in  summary  provides  that  a 
family  dlsplac«d  from  Its  residences  shall  re- 
ceive assistance  In  finding  suitable  housing 
and  that  a  relocation  adjustment  beiieflt 
shall  be  paid  to  it  for  up  to  one  year  totaling 
not  more  than  $500.00,  where  a  family  U  un- 
able to  find  suitable  housing  within  twenty 
percent  of  its  Income.  The  payment  works  in 


the  same  way  a«  the  rent  supplement  pro 
SmTxcept'that  It  cannot  total  more  ^an 
$600  00,  and  It  extends  only  one  year    It  is 
sfmllarly  available  to  single  individuals  over 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  „  „„„ 

Hi  the  case  of  a  small  business  or  a  non- 
prS^t  organization  meeting  sP*<-^*^^5  "'J^-^'^^, 

a  "small  business  d'«P'^'=^'"^"*  ^f"!^,^*  tv 
$2600  and  in  addition,  moving  and  Property 
foi   compensation   up   to   $3,000   are   to   be 

^"Itls  important  to  note  that,  in  the  ca.e 
of  urban  renewal,  relocation  benefit^  paid  -n 
PY^967  totaled  $37.5  mllUon  or  85  percent 
of    a    total    program    expenditure    of    S370.- 

^"^nTrder  to  ensure  equitable  treatment  for 
persons  displaced  by  construction  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  H,R,  1248. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 

^Tr™lERKS?S  S^r^halrman,  I  yield 

"^Mr.^BoSD.  Mr.  Chairman    I  w^ant 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  ILR. 
15067.    the   Higher   Education    Amend- 
ments of  1968.  .  . 
The  colleges  and  universities  of  this 
country  are  essential  to  our  continued 
SosSty  and  well-being.  They  educate 
Kr?he  young  men  and  women  wh^ 
will  serve  society  tomorrow  in  business 
Mid  the  professions,  in  the  schools  and 
m  government.  We  depend  on  colleges  to 
provide  not  merely  a  vast   number   of 
future  leaders,  but  leaders  of  h^^h  c^u- 
ber  as  well.  This  is  an  awesome  task,  and 
one  which  our  institutions  of  higher  ed- 
ucation have  performed  exceedmgly  well 

to  date.  ,.  „  X,, 

Yet  despite  their  past  success,  the  fu- 
ture of  our  colleges  and  universities  is 
o^orn  Money  is  a  critical  problein. 
The  "squeeze'-  caused  by  rapidly  escalat- 
ing costs  and  more  slowly  rising  revenues 
not  only  places  the  quality  of  university 
education  in  jeopardy  but  severdy  limits 
the  quantity  of  those  who  can  be  served. 
Yet  we  have,  Ucitly.  committed  oui- 
selves  as  a  nation  to  the  ideal  of  a  col- 
lege education  for  any  student  who  Is 
interested  and  qualified. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  oi 
1968  are  not  a  Panama  for  all  the  lUs 


the  colleges  and  universities.  The  success 
of  the  programs  to  date  '«  «f  f «  I|^°'; 
for  their  continuance,  and  I  hfa^^y 
support  the  committee  s  action  in  ex- 
tending the  act  for  5  years.  I  also  ap- 
plaud consti-uctive  changes  made  in 
programs  where  experience  has  shown 
that  new  or  different  methods  would  be 
more  effective. 

The    program    to    aid    disadvantaged 
students  is  one  example  of  a  prograni 
where  experience  has  indicated  a  need 
for  -a  better  way"  and  the  committee 
has  acted  to  provide  it,  T.-ansf erring  the 
upward  Bound  program  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  combin- 
ing it  with  the  Talent  Search  program 
in  the  OfRce  of  Education  sensibly  elim- 
inates duplication  of  control  over  such 
an  important  effort.  Adding  tutorial  and 
other   special   services   to   the   program 
once  the  student  has  matriculated  would 
help  him  to  remain  in  school  and  not 
become  another  tragic  dropout  statistic. 
The  technical  changes  made  in  the 
student  aid  provisions  of  the  act  would 
mean   more   loans   at    a   lower   cost    in 
dollars   and    administrative    Paperwork^ 
The  increase  in  the  maximum  Interest 
rate  on  guaranteed  loans  would  encour- 
age more  institutions  to  participate  in 
this  program  and  thus  enable  more  stu- 
dents to  get  the  loans  they  need  to  com- 
plete their  education.  At  the  same  time, 
removing  the  present  interest  subsidy  on 
the    loan    after    the    borrower    finishes 
school  would  save  the  Government  money 
and    encourage    speedier    repayment   of 

loans.  ,         ,  n,n 

In  providing  for  the  extension  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 
the  bilUattempts  to  aid  colleges  and  uni- 
;-ersi>les  meet  the  need  for  dormitories 
and  instructional  facilities  brought  on  by 
their  enormous  Increase  in  enrollment. 
Since  1963,  the  number  of  students  in  our 
colMges  and  universities  has  increa^d 
45  percent.  Opening  fall  enrollment  last 
year,  was  6,963,867   and  it  is  estimated 
that  by  1976  enrollment  will  total  ov^r 
10  million.  Unless  the  capacity  of  facili- 
tiesTis  greatly  increased,  colleges  simply 
Snot  be  able  to  absorb  all  of  these  su- 
deiits.  Facilities  aid  is  a  vital  part  of  the 


1968  are  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  lUs     dejflts.  Facilities  am  is  '*^'^^^\t^'":  ."'  ^^i- 

wWch  beset  the  university  system  today,     federal  Government's  effort  to  assist  in 

hiSthev  provide  for  the  continuation  o^titutions  of  higher  education. 

n~Vt?nn  of  m^y  constructive  prograi^T       xhe  extension  of  the  Nationa   Defense 

atoent  mS  S^cation  better  ser^e     Education  Act  of  l^fB  comes  at  the  end 

?iT  needs  and  demands  of  a  comple*     ^f  ^.e  first  decade  of  its  fxjfence.  Titles 


society.  A  few  brief  highlights  include 

^^gS^nTanfrevTse  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  the  National  I>efense 
Education  Act  of  1958  and  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963: 

Extend   the   International   Eaucation 

^Create  new' programs  for  interinstitu- 
tlonal  cooperation  and  education  for  the 
public  service :  .    . 

Provide  for  a  study  commission  on 
universal  educational  opportunity;   and 

Authorize  advance  funding  to  allow 
adequate  planning  and  eraluation  in 
higher  education  programs. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  has 
been  widely  regarded  as  a  major  break- 
through in  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. Through  various  means  ranging 
from  loans  and  grants  to  student  aid  it 
has  channeled  sorely  needed  funds  to 


providing  for  student  loans,  graduate 
fellowships,  acquisition  of  equipment, 
guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  pro- 
grams and  strengthening  of  modern  for- 
eign language  instruction  would  be  ex- 
tended for  5  years.  Tlie  improvements 
made  possible  by  these  programs  more 
than  lustify  their  extension. 

One  of  the  changes  made  in  the  Na- 
tional   Defense   Education    Act   by    the 
committee  bill  would  add  a  new  section 
to  title  m— which  provides  grants  and 
loans    for    acquisition    of    instructional 
equipment.  It  adds  a  new  section  B  to 
this    title    which    provides    additional 
grants  to  be  used  in  the  acquisition  of 
instructional    equipment    for    programs 
serving    disadvantaged    children.    This 
program  would  help  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  these  chUdren  as  well  as  pro- 
viding necessary  support  for  the  pro- 
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granu  under  title  I  at  the  Elemenury 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Two  new  programa  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide are  networks  for  knowledge  and 
education  for  the  public  service.  Both 
the  Idea  of  Interlnstltutional  cooperation 
and  that  of  preparing  students  for  the 
public  service  are  sound  ones. 

The  cost  of  much  modem  equipment 
and  research,  while  prohibitive  to  the  in- 
dividual university,  can  be  easily  met  by 
a  consortium  of  universities  sharing  the 
expenses  and  the  benefits  of  a  particular 
program.  As  government  has  grown  In 
recent  years,  the  caliber  of  its  employees 
has  not  kept  pace  with  its  needs.  If  we 
are  to  solve  the  complex  problems  of 
governing  metropolis,  megalopolis,  and 
State,  and  If  we  are  to  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  capable  men  and  women  to 
run  Federal  programs,  intensive  special- 
ized education  Is  a  must. 

The  camznlttee  provision  of  planning 
funds  only-  for  fiscal  1969  offers  an  ex- 
cepuonal  opportunity  to  educators  and 
the  Federal  Government  to  make  these 
programs  both  Innovative  and  effective. 
The  changes  and  additions  made  in 
H.R.  15067  are  based  on  experience  and 
expert  testimony  While  the  aid  It  would 
provide  is  not  as  vast  m  scope  as  might 
be  desired,  within  the  limits  of  a  u«ht 
budget  this  bill  would  provide  the  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  the  minimum  dollar  It 
represents  a  concerted  effort  to  solve 
contem.porary  problems  w-.th  contempo- 
rary solutions.  We  cannot  delay  prompt 
enactment  of  such  vlul  legislation. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  15067. 
a  bill  to  extend  and  modify  the  land- 
mark Federal  prot;rams  of  assistance  to 
higher  education  The  review  of  these 
programs  during  the  hearings  revealed 
an  Impressive  record  of  institutions  im- 
proved and  students  aided.  Many  of  us 
on  the  education  and  labor  committee 
worked  on  the  initial  passage  of  the.se 
bUls  and  now  look  with  satisfaction  at 
the  success  of  these  programs  For  ex- 
ample. In  fiscal  1967.  New  Jersey  stu- 
dents benefited  from  over  16.000  guaran- 
teed student  loans  with  a  total  value  of 
almost  $16  million. 

We  can  all  be  proud  that  Congress  has 
responded  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  needs  of  our  students  and  mstitu- 
tlons.  but  we  cannot  afford  smugness. 
We  have  made  heroic  efforts  w  put  a  col- 
lege education  within  the  financial  reach 
of  middle-mcome  families. 

And.  although  college  is  no  longer  the 
privilege  of  the  few.  its  fruits  still  stub- 
bornly elude  the  culturally  and  econom- 
ically deprived  who  are  woefully  equipped 
to  make  rewarding  use  of  its  opportu- 
nities This  bill  recognizes  that  the  ed- 
ucational problems  of  the  disadvantaged 
student  are  not  limited  to  the  lack  of  fi- 
nancial resources.  Robert  B  Martin, 
president  of  Easter:)  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity, testified  as  follow.?  about  the  disad- 
vantaged student: 

We  must  be  in  ,1  position  to  provide  the 
necessary  but  expensive  special  program.^  for 
these  students  or  many  will  not.  as  hiis  been 
the  tragic  case  related  at  institutions  all 
across  the  breadth  of  this  country,  survive 
beyond  the  first  semester. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  many 
such  students  fail  to    survive  beyond  the 


first  semester,"  for  the  disadvanUged 
student  faces  In  college,  as  he  has 
throughout  his  life,  serious  handicaps  to 
achievement  He  must  grapple  with  de- 
pressed economic  conditions,  low  social 
status,  and  ethnic  and  racial  prejudice 
The  impact  of  these  conditions  on  his 
ability  to  meet  successfully  the  sharp 
competition  of  his  more  fortunate  cla.ss- 
mates  is  staggering  Perhaps  the  mast 
devastating  disability  is  his  inadequate 
training  In  fundamenUl  language  skills 
and  reading  comprehension.  It  can  be 
shown,  for  Instance,  that  .some  high 
school  graduates  from  economically  and 
.sixriaily  remote  .schools  are  equipped  with 
a  vix:abular>'  of  1.000  words  or  less.  Such 
a  .student  cannot  find  a  freshman  litera- 
ture course  rewarding.  '  he  cannot  find 
the  competition  with  his  belter-prepared 
fellows  'stimulating.'  Indeed,  he  may 
not  graduate  at  all  in  the  face  of  .such 
an  unequal  and  unjust  struggle  And  in 
fact,  half  of  tlie  disadvantaged  or  edu- 
cationally deprived  students  who  enter 
college  fail  to  graduate. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  commitment 
to  education  l\as  emphasized  our  belief 
that  college  .should  not  be  out  of  the 
financial  reach  of  tho.se  who  have  tlie 
poU-ntial  U)  graduate.  The  premi.se  un- 
derlying this  policy  was  articulated  by 
President  Johnson . 

Increasingly,  we  Uxik  ui  higher  education 
to  provide  tJie  key  M  better  employment 
oppxjrtunlUes  ,ind  .1  more  rewarding  life  for 
our  citizens. 

It  is  essential  tliat  this  opportunity  for 
higher  education  be  equally  available  to 
all. 

But  experience  has  .shown  that  to- 
day s  .sophisticated  college  curriculum 
often  reqmres  the  educationally  deprived 
student  to  run  before  he  has  learned 
to  walk  properly  The  legislation  before 
us  today,  in  addition  to  extending  the 
authorizations  of  pre.sen'  programs,  also 
propo.ses  to  prepare  these  students  to 
keep  up  With  their  cla.ssmates.  Its  provi- 
sions provide  for  unrently  needed  reme- 
dial and  cnmpensator>'  programs  and 
equipment  to  aid  the  educationally  de- 
prived student  both  before  and  after  his 
admission.  These  programs  are  necessary 
if  we  are  not  to  undermine  the  thrust  of 
our  national  policy  and  waste  many  of 
our  efforts  by  failing  tho.se  who  are  in 
the  most  desperate  need 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica confronts  a  crisis  of  her  values  and 
her  goals,  at  a  time  when  knowing  where 
we  are  '-loing  is  imperative  as  it  has  never 
been  before  m  our  past,  at  a  time  In  our 
history  which  Is  making  unprecedented 
demands  for  daring  creativity  and  bold 
leadership,  we  dare  not  neglect  the  qual- 
ity of  the  education  which  molds  and 
shapes  the  exploding  energy  and  ideal- 
ism of  our  youth — upon  whose  talents 
and  re.sponsibility  our  Nations  future 
surely  depends. 

I  ask  the  members  to  continue  the  in- 
vestment in  ouj'  future,  and  to  vote  with 
mc  today  in  support  of  H.R.  15067. 

Mr.  MACHEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  support  H  R.  15067.  I  know  this 
bill  represents  the  culmination  of  many 
long  hours  of  work  by  the  committee  on 
behalf  of  the  betterment  of  American 
education  and  I  know  not  only  we  but  all 


our  constituents  thank  them  for  their 

efforts. 

The  changes  suggested  by  this  bill  in 
existing  programs  of  aid  for  higher  edu- 
cation are  on  the  whole  excellent  and 
should  serve  to  measurably  Increase  the 
quality  of  higher  education  In  this  coun- 
try by  making  the  benefits  of  such  an 
education  available  to  a  greater  cross- 
section  of  our  people,  especially  those 
who  until  now  were  unable  to  go  to  col- 
lege not  becau.se  of  any  lack  of  ability 
but  because  they  could  not  afford  It. 

In  1965,  I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  in  the  closing  days  of  the  89th 
Congress  marked  the  culmination  of  an 
unprecedented  legislative  commitment  to 
the  goal  of  educational  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  the  key  to  unlocking  a  new  door 
for  all  the  young  people  of  this  countiT. 
the  most  Important  door  they  will  ever 
pa.ss  through,  the  door  of  education. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day carries  that  commitment  further.  It 
also  reinforces  my  own  personal  belief 
that  our  educational  expenditures  must 
be  maintained  and  expanded  because  the 
human  cost  in  doing  anything  else  just 
Is  not  worth  it.  I  believe  our  educational 
expenditures  must  have  the  first  domestic 
priority. 

Particularly  noteworthy  improvements 
that  the  bill  we  now  are  considering  will 
make  in  proi^rams  of  assistance  for 
higher  education  include:  first,  changes 
in  the  various  student  loan  programs  to 
make  them  more  available  to  students 
by  u'reatly  increasing  the  number  of  loans 
that  will  be  made  and  making  participa- 
tion in  these  programs  more  attractive 
to  banks  and  other  lending  institutions; 
.second,  making  the  benefits  of  higher 
education  more  available  to  disadvan- 
taged students  who  have  the  brain  power 
but  heretofore  have  lacked  the  finances 
to  get  a  college  education;  third.  Incen- 
tives for  cooperation  between  colleges 
and  universities  to  share  their  resources 
and  knowledge;  and  fourth.  Initiating 
programs  to  encourage  students  to  enter 
the  public  .semce  at  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  levels  of  government.  To  par- 
aphrase Dwlght  L.  Moody's  comment 
about  religion,  government  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  be  left  to  duffers.  Dr.  Stephen 
K.  Bailey,  national  president  of  the 
.\merican  Society  for  Public  Administra- 
tion, has  said: 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated. 
New  .md  existing  Intergovernmental  partner- 
ships have  been  established.  But  without 
trained  men  .ind  women  to  carry  out  these 
complex  functions  with  Imagination  .aid 
.skill,  the  laws  themselves  ca.a  be  thwarted 
by  .idmlnistrative  incompetence  and  can 
themselves  create  a  bureaucratic  quicksand 
perilous  to  freedom  itself. 

I  agree  completely. 

The  legislation  we  arc  considering 
does  all  these  things  and  much  more.  It 
consolidates,  strengthens,  expands,  and 
provides  for  coordination  of  programs  to 
assist  all  -Americans  In  obtaining  a  high- 
er education.  It  also  puts  our  colleges 
and  universities  on  notice  that  we  in  the 
Congress  believe  rioting  and  other  dis- 
orders which  have  occurred  on  numerous 
campuses  such  as  Columbia  University 
In   New  York  City  cannot  be  tolerated. 
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I  would  be  the  last  to  support  legislation 
to  abridge  anyone's  right  of  free  speech 
But    I  fully  support  the  provisions  of 
this  bUl  which  provide  that,  after  proper 
notice  and  hearing,  an  educational  in- 
stitution may  deny  a  student  any  fur- 
ther   assistance    from    funds    provided 
under  this  act  if  It  is  found  that  such 
a  student  has  willfully  refused  to  obey  a 
lawful  regulation  or  order  of  the  institu- 
tion and  that  this  refusal  was  of  a  serious 
nature  and  contributed  to  the  disruption 
of  the  administration  of  the  institution. 
I  support  H.R.  15067  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  voting  for 

this  bill.  _,    ,  ,.  ,„  _„ 

Mr  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
intention  to  vote  for  this  measure.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  higher  education,  the 
increasing  number  of  boys  and  girls  en- 
roUlng  in  our  schools,  the  inability  of 
our  States  to  raise  additional  funds-- 
makes  it  necessary  that  Federal  assist- 
ance be  granted.  ,    X   ^    ♦„    flriH 
However.  I  am  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  committee  has  come  forth  with 
a  number  of  new  programs;  that  it  has 
recommended  the  authorization  of  $2,- 
458  270  000  for  fiscal  1969  as  compared 
with  $2,169,270,000  in  fiscal  1968. 1  do  not 
question  the  merits  of  new  Programsjt 
just  seems  to  me  that  the  committees 
timing  for  such  action  is  bad. 

Tills  Congress  recently  passed  legisla- 
tion placing  a  10-percent  surtax  upon 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayers.  We  have 
directed  the  President  to  cut  spending  by 
$6  billion.  We  stiU  have  an  $8  billion 
deficit  confronting  us.  Now  the  commit- 
tee—instead of  holding  the  line  has  come 
forth  with  a  blU  authorizing  $262  mllUon 
more  than  we  authorized  last  year. 

I  shall  support  amendments  to  reduce 
this  committee-s  requests.  I  shall  support 
the  Appropriation  Committee  if  in  its 
action  it  recommends  reductions  to 
bring  spending  for  this  program  m  ine 
with  the  amounts  we  appropriated  last 

^^Mr  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  100  years 
ago    the   people   of   the   United   States 
decided  that  we  could  not  endure  as  a 
divided  Nation,  that  we  could  not  exist 
haU  slave  and  half  free.  Today,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  must  make  a  simUar 
decision,  one  which  I  think  is ju^t  as 
complex  and  just  as  explosive.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  can  continue 
to  exist  half  rich  and  half  poor,  half 
affluent  and  half  squaUd,  half  fed  and 
half  hungry.  If  division  was  unacceptab  e 
100  years  ago  I  think  it  is  unacceptable 
now  If  the  bond  of  slavery  were  wrong 
then.  I  think  the   bonds  of   ignorance 
are  wrong  now.  ' 

That  is  why  I  must  rise  In  support  of 
the  legislation  which  is  before  us  today. 
Measures  like  this  are  predicated  upon 
the  beUef  that  one  root  cause  of  povwty 
in  America  is  lack  of  education    "Hie 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  186» 
are  a  great  step  forward  in  assisting  this 
Nation's  attempt  to  bring  the  children 
of  the  "other  America"  to  this  country  s 
college  campuses.  At  the  same  time,  these 
amendments   deal   indirectly   with   the 
splraling  increase  in  skilled  Job  oppor- 
tunities   and    the    parallel,    shrinking 
capabUity  of  this  Nation's  labor  force  to 


adequately  meet  the  needs  of  rampaging 
technology.  If  we  recognize  now  that 
the  future  middle  classes  of  America  win 
be  the  preserve  of  college  educated  Amer- 
icans if  we  recognize  now  that  failure 
to  obtain  a  higher  education  will  fiean 
the  acceptance  of  poverty  then  the  United 
States  will  have  progressed  far  in  man  s 
age-old     fight     against     impoverished 

inlscry. 

A  college  education  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  expensive.  With  costs 
rising  at  a  rate  of  5  to  10  percent  each 
year  few  American  famUies  can  afford 
to  send  their  children  through  4  years 
of  undergraduate  study  without  expe- 
riencing a  financial  squeeze.  According 
to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  costs 
of  a  college  education  during  1966-67 
ranged  from  $1,102  for  students  attend- 
ing community  colleges  to  $3,360  for  stu- 
dents attending  private  colleges. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  assist  qualified 
but  needy  young  people  to  obtain  a  high- 
er education.  Because  this  Congress  ap- 
propriated money  for  Government  loans. 
scholarships,  grants,  and  loan  insurance. 
1  million  students  are  going  to  college 
today  who  would  not  be  there  otherwise^ 
Yet  we  cannot  become  self-satisfied  with 
figures  like  this  when  there  is  so  miich 
with  which  to  be  unsatisfied.  As  the  u.b. 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorder 
pointed  out.  the  burden  of  funding  edu- 
cational  assistance   programs  will   fall 
on  the  Federal  Government.  We  must 
accept  that  burden.   Because   they   are 
caught    between    an    inadequate    and 
shrinking  tax  base  and  accelerating  de- 
mands for  public  expenditures,  cities  are 
unable  to  generate  financing  sufficient 
to  the  need.  The  States  are  in  no  better 
situation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  State  and  local 
revenues  are  derived  primarily  from  re- 
gressive sales  and  property  taxes;  these 
taxes  place  a  much  greater  burden  upon 
those  who  have  small  incomes  as  op- 
posed to  those  whose  incomes  are  so  large 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  their  wealth 
is  devoted  to  consimiptlon  and  to  prop- 
erty. . 

The  student  assistance  programs  m 
this  measure— National  Defense  Educa- 
tion  Act   student   loan   program,   work 
study   grants,    educational    opportunity 
grants     and     loan     insurance— include 
some  very  important  provisions  which 
are  worth  pointing  out.  Repayment  of 
NDEA  student  loans  may  be  deferred  up 
to  a  total  of  3  years  after  graduation 
if   the   recipient    goes   on   to   graduate 
school    or    joins    the    Armed    Forces, 
VISTA,  or  the  Peace  Corps.  In  addition, 
the  loan  program  provides  a  "forgive- 
ness" provision  which  cancels  part  or  all 
loans  made  to  those  borrowers  who  go 
on  to  become  teachers  or  coUege  profes- 
sors Thus  the  program  encourages  stu- 
dents to  go  on  to  graduate  school  at  a 
time    when    this    country    drastically 
needs  more  doctors,  lawyers,  scientists. 
and  Ph  D.'s.  At  a  time  when  this  Nation 
la    experiencing    a    great    shortage    of 
teachers,  this  legislation  attempts  to  al- 
leviate the  situation  by  providing  incen- 
tives in  that  direction. 

The  U  S  Riot  Commission  stated  that 
"the  benefits  gained  by  increasing  oppor- 
tunities for  disadvantaged  students  to 


seek  and  obtain  a  higher  educat  on  can 
be  amplified  by  providing  incentives  for 
needed  college  trained  pubUc  service  per- 
sonnel, particularly  teachers  and  health 
workers."  The  legislation  before  us  today 
Is  aimed  in  this  direction. 

Robert    Martin,    president.    Eastern 
Kentucky  University,  urges  us  to  "recog- 
nize that  for  the  disadvantaged  student 
we  must  extend  our  efforts  beyond  Talent 
Search  Upward  Bound,  and  financial  aid 
programs.  We  must  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  the  necessary  but  expensive  spe- 
cial programs  for  these  students  or  many 
will  not   as  has  been  the  tragic  case  re- 
lated   at    institutions    all    across    the 
breadth  of  this  country,  survive  beyond 
the  first  semester."  I  emphatically  agree. 
That  is  why  we  must  consolidate  and  re- 
vise   the    Talent    Search    and    Upward 
Bound  program  as  the  legislation  before 
us  proposes.  The  objectives  of  the  new 
consolidated  program  would  be  to  supply 
support;  to  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  identifying  disadvantaged  students 
through  Talent  Search  activity;  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  disadvantaged  students 
in  college  through  Upward  Bound  activi- 
ties and  to  provide  special  and  remedial 
services  to  such  students  while  they  are 
attending  college.  In  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion    we    have    a    "three-pronged    ap- 
proach"' to  the  problem  of  identifying 
preparing,   and   maintaining   in   college 
youngsters  who  have  academic  potential 
but  economic  inefficiencies 

Because  education  is  the  basis  of  a 
viable  democracy  and  because  higher 
education  is  the  foundation  of  our  col- 
lective prosperity,  we  cannot  afford  to 
deny  any  qualified  person  the  opportu- 
nity of  access  to  our  colleges  and  univer- 

cities 

We  must  decide  whether  a  basic  divi- 
sion in  our  society  will  continue,  whether 
the  children  of  the  prosperous  shaU  be- 
come prosperous  and  whether  the  chi  - 
dren  of  the  poor  shall  continue  in  their 
turn  to  be  poor.  Can  we  not  have  a  society 
where  the  children  of  the  poor  and  rich 
alike  have  the  same  opportunity  to  join 
in  the  common  prosperity  mainstream  ol 
American  life?  ,. 

In  fact,  can  we  have  future  prosperity 
in  America  without  adequate  education 

for  all' 

Mrs'  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  supporting 
HR    15067,  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1968.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  commend  the  chainnan  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  the 
gentleman    from   Kentucky    [Mr.   Per- 
kins!  and  all  the  able  and  distinguished 
Memliers  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
serve  on  this  impori;ant  committee   for 
stUl  another  job  well  done,  and  to  thank 
them  for  the  role  which  they  have  played 
in  bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House. 
This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
which  I  was  happy  to  have  supported 
and  which  was  the  first  major  Federal 
legislation  providing  financial  assistance 
at   aU   levels   of  education.   Smce  that 
time,  we  in  the  Congress  have  estab- 
Ushed  additional  higher  education  pro- 
grams, including  those  authorized  by  the 
Higher    Educational    Facilities    Act    or 
1963   the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
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and  the  NatloruU  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  19«5.  Through 
these  programs,  the  F«!eral  Oovemment 
haa  been  able  to  proTlde  aaalatance  to 
higher  education  without  demanding: 
Federal  direction  and  control  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  addition,  through  these  same  en- 
lightened programs,  the  Oo%'emment 
provides  assistance  for  the  desen-ing 
student. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  has  proven  of 
Immense  worth  to  our  citizens  and, 
therefore,  to  the  Nation.  Since  1963  and 
passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Paclli- 
tles  Act.  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
assisted  colleges  and  universities  in  deal- 
ing with  mounting  student  enrollment 
through  a  program  of  matching  erants 
and  loans  for  the  con-stnictlon  of  aca- 
demic facilities.  In  addition,  during  thi.s 
same  period,  legislation  ha.s  establi.shed 
a  eompnehenslve  packjwje  of  .student  as- 
sistance-hr  the  form  of  guarantee  i  lOEins, 
direct  grants,  and  work-study  program 
This  bin.  H  R.  15067.  amends  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196,5  to 
Include  the  college  work-study  pro^rram, 
originally  established  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  The  purpose  of 
the  college  work-study  program,  which 
has  had  my  special  Interest,  Ls  to  stimu- 
late and  promote  the  part-time  employ- 
ment of  student^s,  particularly  from  low- 
Lncome  families  This  widely  acclaimed 
program  gives  many  students  who  could 
not  otherwise  do  so  an  opportunity  to 
better  themselves  through  higher  educa- 
tion. This  Is  accomplished  by  a  Federal- 
State  matching  fund,  the  ratio  of  which 
was  established  by  the  Congress  at  90- 
10.  as  originally  enacted,  with  a  change 
to  75-25  by  Ust  August  JO  However,  with 
subsequent  passage  of  HR  11945.  the 
Federal  share  of  student  compensation 
was  placed  at  85  percent  Under  this 
same  compromise,  it  would  drop  to  80 
percent  on  August  20  of  this  year  and  to 
75  percent  on  August  20.  1969  During 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress.  I 
introduced  H  R  4338  to  make  permanent 
the  90-10  matching  requirement  appli- 
cable to  the  work-study  program  I  did 
this  because  of  the  ma.".y  situations 
which  were  brought  to  my  attention 
where  a  coUe^-e  or  university  was  unable 
to  participate  m  the  program  because  of 
the  Inability  to  raise  sufficient  matching 
funds  However,  I  am  happy  to  support 
HR  15067  which,  although  setting  the 
Federal  share  at  80  percent  as  of  AuKUst 
20.  1968,  with  a  drop  to  75  percent  in 
August  1969.  the  bill  also  allows  for  a 
Federal  share  in  excess  of  80  percent 
when  employment  cannot  be  provided 
because  of  the  matching  requirements 

In  addition.  Mr  Chairman,  I  will  sup- 
port any  efTort  to  extend  this  program 
through  the  summer  months. 

Finally.  I  urge  the  enactment  of  H  R 
15067.  which  extends  and  Improves  many 
existing,  successful  programs,  and  adopts 
several  new  program.s  to  further  as.sist 
In  meeting  the  contmuing  and  Increas- 
ing need  to  strengthen  and  expand  edu- 
cational opportunity 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  the 
aunendmcnt  to  Utle  III  of  NDEA  *nich 
I  spoivsored  is  a  dramaUc  advance  in 
helpmg  dJsadvantatjed  chlldien  through 


the  use  of  modem  technolog>'  to  rein- 
force ediicatlon. 

I  should  like  to  document  the  record  In 
support  of  this  change  in  our  program. 

When  Utle  I  of  the  Elementary  »im1 
Secondary  Act  was  designed  by  our  com- 
mittee, we  heard  extensive  testimony  on 
the  contributions  which  could  be  made 
by  modem  teaching  tools — Alms,  tele- 
vision, v.deo  upe  recorders  and  the  like. 
In  passing  legislation  we  made  It  clear 
that  we  expected  these  modern  tools  to 
be  brought  Into  full  use  in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  education  of  the  di.'^ad- 
vantaged 

tiov.'.  as  a  result  of  this,  what  has  hap- 
pened? There  Is  ample  evidence  that 
modern  equipment,  teaclilng  tools,  films, 
television  and  the  like,  have  mivde  major 
contributions  to  the  programs  under 
title  I,  but  that  much  more  equipment 
i.s  netxled 

One  of  the  big  thrust-s  of  the  title  I 
prcxh'ram  has  been  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  reading  abilities  of  the  children. 
Very  extensive  use  of  proji-ctors.  tape 
rtKorders  and  other  modem  tools  have 
been  made  in  reading  programs  tlirouch- 
out  the  c<mntry.  with  considerable  suc- 
cess In  California,  for  example,  the 
Sute  reported  that  the  most  .signihcant 
growth  in  reading  projects  was  actiieved 
from  ihase  in  which  "a  variety  of  ap- 
proaches. Including  reading  laboratories 
and  .special  textbooks  and  materials, 
were  used"  along  with  thorough  screen- 
ing and  diagnosis.  In  programs  employ- 
ing trained  specialists 

The  summary  of  the  California  ESEA 
title  I  a;jnual  report  for  1965-66  noes  on 
:o  state  that 

Pr'xfrani.s     that     merely     reduced     teacher 

'..i.ids  so  the  teiwher  covild  spend  more  time 

>n  remedial  reading  did  nut  reeiUt  In  as  slg- 

aiacaut  gains  a6  prDgraavs  Umt  empluved  a 

comprehensive    r.iuge    of    at-Uvltlee. 

This  California  report  is  typical  of 
many  areas  in  wiilch  modern  teaching 
tools  are  making  major  contributions  to 
title  I  programs.  In  South  Bend,  Ind., 
title  I  funds  have  been  used  to  e.stablish 
a  strong  and  effective  program  to  over- 
come the  handicapped  home  environ- 
ment among  culturally  disadvantaged 
•iuldrfMi,  in  order  to  make  academic 
learning  more  truly  effective.  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia M  Carmlchael,  coordinator  of 
ESEA  title  I  instruction  in  eight  paro- 
chial and  13  public  .schools  in  the  district, 
recently  explained  the  need  for  modem 
equipment  In  a  inaga/me  article.  She 
said,  and  I  quote: 

C'll'urilly  dlsad  .  :intaged  children  lack  the 
extwrlenced  and  the  baclcgr<)\ind  that  miike 
loideniic  learning  iidvantageDUs  They  :ire 
ilisadviintaged  nut  in  their  own  cuiuires  but 
m  uurs  I'hey  ^.trUcuUrly  ;a<lc  expenence 
with  li\e  acUvlllcs  and  object*  aifntloned  in 
textbix-ilLs  .\t  home  they  h.n  e  n<'t  been  toid 
r.imlllar  fairy  tale*  n.T  have  they  been  read- 
to;  very  little  Engll.ih  Is  spoken  In  their 
h'-mes  \a  a  <■.  .nAequence,  they  need  to  lewrn 
both  claaariiom  and  playground  language. 
Furthermore,  they  have  undergiine  no  e»- 
;>erienfe«  to  dl».cu.s«  m  fiassnxxns 

Record  players  .ire  used  to  relate  stone* 
•heir  claaMJjutts  kn.'W  and  enj  y  but  are 
new  U)  them  In  listening  centers,  tJiey  are 
given  remedial  .'ettding  programs  .vssisted  by 
re<-<>ril  players  and  textbooks;  thus  they  be- 
.'ome  acqujanted  with  previously  unfamiliar 
objects,  they  .Uso  listen  to  gu^xi  music  on 
retordi. 


I  would  like  to  submit  the  complete 
magazine  article,  from  Educational 
Equipment  and  Materials  magazine, 
winter  1967  Issue,  for  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Utiuzing  ESEA  TrriE  I   Pvnds 

A  small  AV  department  waj  launched  In 
the  South  Bend  ilnd  )  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  16  veATS  ago  Today  thEt  de- 
partment is  housed  In  centrally  located  heed- 
quarters,  has  an  KM  radio  station  and 
»307,OOO  worth  of  teAchlng  aids  In  classrooms, 
g>'mnai>la  ajid  listening  centers  in  50  educa- 
tional institutions  Axidlo  equipment,  Includ- 
ing 546  record  players,  aids  teachers  In  all 
^^ades 

Howard  N.  Uiirlg,  AV  Director,  has  been 
with  the  'lepartment  fur  8  years;  he  formerly 
taught  physics,  chemistry  luid  math.  As  he 
explained.  "We  have  a  smooth-working  dis- 
tribution system  with  aJi  AV  Coordinator  in 
eiich  school.  We  have  one  service  man  at 
present  tuid  are  adding  another.  During 
.summer  months,  service  visits  are  m.ide  to 
the  .schools  to  check  performances  of  record 
players.  Uipe  recorders,  projectors  and  other 
Mjulpment.  reixurs  :\ie  niiule  as  needed.  Jack 
boxes  are  built  .iiid  installed  to  enable  4,  8  or 
12  pupils  to  listen  with  headsets  to  a  single 
Newcomb  record  player. 

DAILT    PlCKt'PS    AND    DFLIVERY 

■During  the  .school  year  we  have  dally 
truck  delivery  and  pickup  of  materials  and 
equipment  reqtieeted  by  the  various  AV  Co- 
ordinators. Written  records  of  all  the  equip- 
ment are  being  put  on  computer  cards  so  we 
can  get  Instaiu-lnventory  figures,  informa- 
tion on  ages,  service  records  and  repairs. 
Our  buying  is  done  through  competitive  bid 
during  siunmer  monliis  so  new  equipment  is 
ready  In  the  fall  " 

Record  players  constitute  an  Important 
element  of  teaching  aids.  There  are  116  In  the 
districts  a  lilgh  .schools  and  another  430  in 
42  elementary  schools.  More  than  65  ',  of 
them  are  of  one  manufacture — Newcomb 
Audio  Products  Co  of  .Sylmar,  California 

Each  school  maintains  a  listening  center 
where  pupils  can  come  during  free  or  study 
ijerlods  to  hear  records  that  supplement  class- 
room work.  Some  of  the  diversllled  Instruc- 
tional applications  were  unctvered  in  vi.'lllng 
classrooms. 

THE    TITLE    I    COORDINATOR    SPEAKS 

Mrs  Patru  1.1  M  Carmlchi.cl  Is  Coordinator 
of  ESEA  Title  I  instruction  In  8  parochial 
and  13  public  schools  In  the  district.  She 
reveaUd  some  of  the  newer  timely  uses  oi 
record  players  as  an  Instructional  tool.  Tar- 
K€-t  .ireas  were  .^elected  from  10  census  tracts 
which  reglsteretl  the  city  s  highest  concen- 
tration of  low-income  ethnic  lamlUes. 

■•Culturally  disadvantaged  children."  she 
said,  ■lack  the  experiences  and  the  back- 
ground that  make  .icademic  learning  advan- 
tageous. Tliey  ,ire  disadvantaged  net  in  their 
own  cultures  but  in  ours  They  particularly 
lack  experience  with  the  activities  and  ob- 
jects mentioned  In  textbooks  .\t  liome  thev 
have  not  been  told  familiar  falrv  tales  nor 
have  they  been  read-to;  very  little  English 
is  sp<jkrn  In  their  homes  .\s  a  consequence, 
they  need  to  learn  both  classroom  and  play- 
j:roand  language.  Ftirthermore.  they  have 
undergone  no  experiences  to  discuss  in  class- 
rooms  ■ 

Record  players  are  used  to  relate  stories 
their  clas.smates  know  and  enjoy — but  are 
new  U)  them  In  listening  centers,  they  are 
elven  remedial  reading  programs  assisted  by 
record  players  and  textbooks:  thus  they  be- 
come acquainted  with  previously  unfamiliar 
(jbjecU,  they  also  listen  to  good  music  on 
records.  Another  new  experience  Is  Uiking 
part  in  plays  such  as     Peter  Rabblf. 

A    NEW    WORU)    IS    VISITED 

The    teachers   were   amazed   to   learn   that 

many   of    these   pupils   had   never  been  to  a 
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neighborhood  grocery  supermarket,  a  de- 
partment store,  h»d  never  seen  an  ewsaUtor 
{lad  never  dined  In  a  restaurant.  So  each 
teacher  set  up  acUvltles  to  match  the  most 
ur.?ent  needs  oX  her  own  pupils  _„^,„_ 

To  supplement  the  much-needed  reading 
and  vocabulary  studies,  a  5-week  summer 
enrichment  program  was  established.  Groups 
of  children  were  taken  to  local  stores^  parks 
and  sightseeing  spots.  Roblnson-g  Depart- 
ment store.  :or  example,  took  groups  through 
the  premises  and  served  them  lunches^  In 
the  local  Pcnnev  Store,  photos  were  taken; 
when  shown  later,  the  students  were  asked 
to  relate  what  they  had  seen  and  done  at  the 
store  For  the  llrst  time,  they  were  able  to 
talk  when  called-on  In  classrooms. 

THE    PARENTS    PARTICIPATE 

Following  field  trips,  parents  were  tied 
into  the  program.  Many  of  them  had  not 
known  thev  would  be  welcome  In  schools. 
Teachers  made  mothers  comprehend  more 
fully  their  responsibilities  In  the  education 
of  their  children.  When  these  mothers  were 
asked  to  serve  In  school  gatherings  or  as 
chaperons,  thev  came  to  realize  for  the  first 
time  that  "school  Is  a  nice  place". 

Mrs  Carmlchael  concluded  by  stating, 
"The  children  from  these  ethnic  groups 
are  bright— they  have  been  handicapped  only 
by  Inexperience.  Unless  enrichment  programs 
are  provided  to  help  them  take  their  proper 
places  In  classrooms  and  in  adult  life,  this 
nation  Is  going  to  let  good  brain  power  go  to 
wa.ste  because  find  minds  are  underde- 
veloped." 

MfSIC    HELPS    TRANSITION    CLASS 

Another  teacher  visited  was  Miss  Marjorle 
Gentry  who  teaches  grade  2  In  the  Marshall 
School  iK-Bl.  Her  higher  education  was  be- 
gun as  a  music  major  but  she  decided  her 
preference  was  to  teach  young  children, 
which  she  has  done  for  28  years  without  106- 
ing  her  love  of  music;  she  Is  an  expert  pianist 
and  singer.  She  applies  these  talents  effec- 
tively and  interestingly  to  a  transition  class 
of  20  members.  Experience  has  demonstrated 
that  music  has  a  welcome,  calming  effect 
on  her  pupils:  It  causes  them  to  relax  and  to 
participate  In  classroom  activities. 

She  uses  record  players  In  many  ways  to 
stimulate  participation  which  results  In 
better  learning.  Slie  does  considerable  work 
in  social  studies  and  remedial  reading,  using 
records  and  textbooks;  when  a  lesson  deals 
with  a  foreign  land,  she  plays  Its  music  to 
add  familiarity. 

She  teaches  writing  to  music  by  playing 
a  record  with  a  good  beat.  The  children  keep 
time  by  writing  a  downstroke,  slanting  an 
upstroke,  emphaslzng  the  next  downstroke; 
this  procedure  limbers  their  hands  better 
than  traditional  writing  exercises. 


members.  Pupils  studied  printed  Spanish  for 
mother,  father,  son.  daughter  and  other  rela- 
tives- meanwhile,  recorded  native  gave  accu- 
rate 'pronunciations.  Thus  studenU  see.  hear, 
read— then  test  their  pronunciations  with 
the  recorded  voice. 

When  written  test*  are  taken.  Smith  pla>s 
Spanish  music;  they  get  better  test  results. 
TTie  students  also  study  with  music  playing. 
Record  players  are  used  by  the  English  teach- 
ers in  the  same  ways.  In  science.  l>lstory, 
math  and  vocational  guidance,  they  are  used 
in  conjuncuon  with  film  strips  and  text- 
books. For  painting  and  wrltin-,  mood  music 
Is  provided. 

At  various  grade  levels,  record  players  are 
used  m  gyms  to  provide  rhythm  f"d  exer- 
cise instruction.  At  Monroe  School  lK-8)  a 
folk  dancing  group  Is  conducted  by  Phys  Ed 
teacher  Miss  Ramona  J.  Holslnger.  She  is 
preparing  pupils  for  a  dancing  demonstra- 
tion during  the  city's  Sesqulcentennial  cele- 
bration; 300  girls  from  5  schools  will  dance 
"Tlie  Irish  Washerwoman"  in  Irish  costumes. 


RHYTHM    BANDS    AND    illSTfiP.Y 

At    LaFayette    School     (K-6|     AV    Coordl- 


MUSIC    IN    SOCIAL    STUDIES 

In  social  studies  a  textbook  deals  with 
baking  bread— so  she  and  the  pupils  bake  a 
loaf  in  class.  Each  child  Ukes  a  turn  at 
stirring  the  batter  to  music;  the  batter  is 
raised  on  a  classroom  radiator,  then  baked 
in  an  oven  In  Home  Ec;  thtis  the  children 
enjoy  the  smell  of  bread  baking.  Many 
mothers  ask  Miss  Gentry  lor  the  recipe  so 
they  can  repeat  the  much-talked-about  ex- 
perience at  home. 

Group  singing  with  creative  movements  or 
interpretive  dancing  are  taught  to  recorded 
music  When  the  words  of  a  song  about  a 
wlndv  dav  teU  of  falUng  leaves,  the  girls 
like  to  portray  the  leaves  a«  they  twirl 
through  the  air  and  settle  to  the  ground. 

AT    THE    SBCONDART     SCHOOX.    LEVEL 

Uses  of  Newcomb  record  players  with  ad- 
vanced classes  was  explored.  In  Jackson  High 
ihey  help  to  teach  history,  using  the  Edward 
R  Murrow  series.  In  Riley  High.  Garry  G. 
Snuth  conducts  a  Spanish  language  lab  using 
a  record  player  and  an  overhead  projector 
s  affiliates  of  textbooks.  At  the  time  of  the 
visit,  he   was  projecting  pictures  of   family 


nilor  Mrs.  Joanna  Hock  lias  a  .^latenals  U 
tributlon  Center  on  each  of  •.vo  floors.  Tncre 
is  also  a  listening  po.':t  -.vhcre  p.'pHs  may  vse 
headsets  plugged  into  Jack  boxes  to  hear 
music,  stories  and  other  classroom  n-.r.terlal 
Music  instruction  is  by  record  play-i  when 
a  teacher  does  not  play  piano. 

Mrs  Hock  keeps  one  of  the  instruments  In 
Kindergarten:  each  of  two  others  are  shared 
by  two  teachers  for  mood  music  and  in- 
struction. For  example,  a  Peer  Gynt  Suite 
movement  will  be  played,  then  the  pup-ls 
are  asked  to  draw  or  to  v.-rlte  what  It  makes 

them  feel.  ■,    r\^ 

In  the  Kindergarten.  Miss  D,-lorcs  J.  Os- 
born  plays  records  that  tell  fairy  stories  or 
history,  using  textbooks  or  slides  for  illus- 
trations She  teaches  dancing  and  march 
steps  to  music.  A  popular  r.ctlvlty  Is  rhythm 
band  concerts  during  which  the  youngsters 
beat  time  on  percussion  instruments. 

In  Grade  5,  teacher  Jo-eph  L  Lowry  teaches 
American  hlstorv  with  record  player  a.s?lst- 
ance.  Records  and  headsets  are  available  to 
students  who  wish  to  listen,  during  study 
or  other  free  periods,  for  details  not  covered 
in  textbooks.  During  the  visit.  Lowry  featured 
the  American  Revolution.  Six  students  with 
headsets  were  seated  around  a  circular  table 
listening  to  a  story  of  historic  events.  A 
corkboard  panel  displayed  and  identified  pic- 
tures as  scenes  from  the  Revolution 

A  shortage  of  music  teachers  caused  the 
South  Bend  AV  Department  to  launch  its  FM 
radio  station  aptly  lettered  WETL  for  We 
Educate  Tomorrow's  Leaders".  It  puts  40 
hours  a  week  of  music  into  schools  over  the 
air  For  the  detailed  Instruction  already 
explained,  record  players  provide  a  wide  va- 
riety of  teaching  r-lds.  In  the  schools  of  this 
cltv  with  nearly  140,000  inhabitints— many 
of  "them  foreign  born— the  teaching  staff  Is 
firmly  of  the  opinion  that  AV  units  are  an 
aid  to  Instruction,  helping  them  to  accom- 
plish an  objective  rather  than  competing 
for  their  jobs. 


Programed  Instruction  offers  a  new  way 
of  improving  instruction  in  such  schools. 

Tlic  same  report  fuilhcr  points  out 

that: 

The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  results 
obtained  from  seU-instructlonal  Programs 
appeals  to  the  Inmates  need  for  immediate 
cratlficatlon.  ,     ,        ^. 

The  minimal  u^e  of  teachers  and  tlie  role 
chance  from  stv.clent  to  experimental  sub- 
iect  cuts  through  the  existing  class  harrier 
and  provides  for  a  psycholoixical  uplift. 

Teaching  machines  have  been  shown  to 
have  a  motivating  effect  on  the  students- 
the  lack  of  competition,  the  absence  of  .t  y 
embarrassing  disclosure  of  ignorance  and 
the  self-pacing  features  of  self-instruc  lonal 
techniques  have  been  demonstrated  to  be 
decided  advantages  with  apparently  unmoti- 
vated or  recalcitrant  individuals. 

Quotin-  f ui  ther  from  tlie  same  report : 
^  unique  feature  of  the  Green  Hill  School 
,a   State   institution   for   delinquent   and  or 
duuirbed  bovs  from  the  ages  of  14  to  171   u 
the  rcq-.  .rcment  that  each  student  spend  35 
minutes   a  dav   in   a  developmental   reading 
course.  Various  aids  are  used,  including  com- 
merclallv  produced  reading  laboratories,  con- 
trolled   readers,    reading    pacers,    and    work- 
books  and   worksheets   designed   to   develop 
word-attack    skills.    The    principal.    Gordon 
Hev    has  said  that  the  controlled  reader  is— 
a  particularlv  effective  device,  as  the 
machine  in  itself  is  a  good  motivational  force 
.,n  Lur  ■cadeet  conscious'  students.  This  ma- 
chine projects  printed  material  on  a  screen 
at  various  adiustable  speeds,  either  in  a  nor- 
mal left-right  sequence  to  train  and  develop 
eve-muscle  movements,  or  by  flashing  entire 
phrases   of    variable    length    to   broaden    the 
trainees   visual   scope,   or   more    technically, 
to  improve  his  peripheral  vision.  The  I'^rfJ-f^ 
of  filmed  materials  are  vitally  interesting  to 
adolescents  and  come  in  varyinr^  vocabulary 


Modern  materials  and  equipment  have 
been  found  particularly  effective  in  edu- 
cational urograms  for  institutionalized 
delinquents.  In  a  report.  "Opening 
Doors  Through  Educational  Programs 
for  Institutionalized  Delinquents' '  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  it  is 
pointed  out  that : 

In  training  schools  and  other  Institutions 
serving  delinquent  children,  conventional 
learning  is.  at  best,  often  difficult.  Frequently 
overcrowded  and  understaffed,  these  Instltu- 
Uons  serve  children  of  a  wider  range  of  age, 
abilities,  and  social  development  than  do 
their  public  school  counterparts.  In  addition, 
pupil  turnover  and  frequent  Interrtiptions 
add  to  the  teachers  problems. 


levels." 

I  have  mentioned  these  items  briefly, 
b.it  there  are  many,  many  more  exam- 
ples which  could  be  quoted  in  which 
modern  equipment  has  been  the  keystone 
of  educational  improvement  programs 
under  title  I  The  important  thing  for  us 
to  understand  here  is  that  when  we  men- 
tion "equipment-  in  this  context,  we  arc 
not  simply  talking  of  desks  and  chairs, 
we  are  talking  about  the  whole  range  o. 
modern  educational  technology  whicn 
has  proven  so  important  in  the  pro?ress 
of  our  educational  programs  and  whicn 
certainly  should  be  brought  fully  to  be?r 
in  the  education  of  cconcmically  di.'^ad- 
vantaged  children. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  yhotto  youngsters 
generally  have  poorer  reading  abilities, 
and  that  they  do  not  fit  in  well  with 
conventional  classroom  teaching  proce- 
dures Tlieir  interest  can  be  captured  and 
strengthened  through  the  u.se  of  modern 
teaching  equipment  such  as  films,  ndeo 
tape  recorders,  overhead  projectors,  and 
educational    television.    Our    committee 
recognized  this  in  drafting  the  legislation, 
and  we  specifically  provided  for  the  in- 
clusion of  this  modern  equipment.  But 
there  are  many  other  demands  on  title  I 
funds.  Our  new  program  under  NDtA 
title  III  would  help  to  increase  the  avail- 
ibility  of  modern  equipment  and  mate- 
rials, and  for  that  reason  I  most  sincerely 
urge  its  full  implementation. 

Parenthetically,  let  me  make  it  ver>- 
clear  that  as  the  original  sponsor  of  this 
part  of  our  bill,  it  was  not  my  intention 
that  th3  purchase  of  equipment  or  ma- 
terials with  the  regular  Title  I  funds. 
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should  In  any  way  be  restricted  or  de- 
creased aa  a  result  of  the  passage  of  thla 
new  provision.  It  Is  the  Intention  here 
to  underline  our  orlwlnal  Intention.  In 
passlnR  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  that  innovation  and  new 
materials  and  new  ecjulpment  be  brought 
strongly  into  play  in  implementing  all  of 
the  programs  under  the  act 

rlGUTT    PCKCENT    OF    «  HOOI.S    BBLOW    NATIONAL 
STANDARDS 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that 
school  teachers  and  administrators  feel 
a  definite  need  for  these  modem  mate- 
rials and  equipment  For  exainple,  in 
1965.  the  year  in  which  ESEA  passed 
the  Congress,  a  national  survey  showed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals interviewed  gave  first  priority  to 
teaching  materials  and  equipment  as  the 
best  way  to  spend  money  in  their  school 
systems,  A  national  opinion  research 
firm.  TreTJdex.  Inc  made  a  special  study 
for  Grade  Teacher  ma^'azine,  Interview- 
ing teachers  across  the  Nation  to  deter- 
mine their  attitudes  and  opinions  regard- 
ing the  expenditure  of  funds  for  educa- 
tional purposes  Five  hundred  and 
twenty-eitiht  teachers,  who  had  been  se- 
lected and  carefully  equated  to  give  a 
statistically  valid  sample,  were  asked  one 
question:  Tf  you  had  a  million  dollars  to 
spend  for  your  school  system,  what  would 
you  spend  it  for:"'  Two-thirds  of  the  re- 
spondents mentioned  the  general  cate- 
gory of  teaching  equipment,  and  within 
this  category,  audiovisual  aids  were  the 
top  choice  of  needs  mentioned  by  the 
teachers 

That     same    year.     Nations    Schools 
maiAazlne   made   a   national  spot   check 
survey  which   revealed  that   77   percent 
of  the  school  administrators  questioned 
regarded  mcdern  technological  materials 
and  equipment  as  the  items  they  would 
be  most  likely  to  purchase  with  Federal 
funds  to  implement   their  programs    A 
4   percent   proportional   sample   of    the 
16.000  school  administrators  m  50  States 
were  asked  to  select  from   14  suggested 
product  categories  the  ones  they  would 
buv    Audiovisual  equipment  and  mate- 
rials   were    included    in    77    percent    of 
the   replies    Learning   laboratories  were 
mentioned  in  35  percent  of  the  replies. 
And  in  case  any  of  my  colleagues  may 
have  heard  the  old  .saw  which  has  been 
perpetrated  around  the  Congress  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  to  the  eftect  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  equipment  m  closets,  let 
me  Just  point  out  that  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  schools  in  the  United  States 
meet  the  accepted  standards  for  school 
media  and  equipment  programs   which 
were  established  m  a  study  funded  by  the 
US   Office  of  Education  ar.d  which  have 
been  accepted  by  a  number  of  national 
educational  organizations.  These  stand- 
ards, which  were  established  by  educa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  experience,  rather 
than  by  bureaucratic  flat  provide  for  the 
minimum  of  equipment  and  materials  to 
do  an  acceptable  job— and  less  than  a 
fifth  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States. 
and  virtually  no  schools  In  the  less  afflu- 
ent areas,  have  the  equipment,  materials, 
or  budgets  to  meet  these  standards. 

ll.D  RECOMMtNOS   MASSIVE   VSE   I'f  EDUCATIoNAI 
TKCHNliLOCT 

No  less  an  organization  than  the  Com- 
mittee for  Economic   Development  has 


Just  completed  a  study  In  which  a  vastly 
Increased  use  of  educational  technology 
Is  strongly  recommended  Tlie  results  are 
contained  in  a  reijort.  Innovations  In 
Education  New  Olrections  for  the  Amer- 
ican Schools,'  which  was  issued  this 
month  by  the  committee  I  commend  it 
to  your  careful  study 

This  report  makes  a  i.umber  of  sweep- 
ing recommendations  which  our  commit- 
tee must  look  into  very  carefully  in  the 
coming  months  Bearing  on  our  problem 
here  today  though  are  .some  particular 
statements  which  I  would  like  to  quote 
for  you  and  for  liie  record.  The  report 
states; 

The  ne^  ff1ii«".itlon»I  technologi-.  enpecuUy 
irislruc'.lonjil  television  and  various  tvpes  ot 
audiovisual  equipment,  holds  considerable 
promise  for  improving  the  quality  of  Instruc- 
tion No  nppor'vunltlea  to  advance  education 
throimh  new  technology  should  be  over- 
'.ixilced. 

This  report  eoes  on  to  question  the 
\a:ue  of  simply  reducing  cla.ss  size  as  a 
means  of  Improving  instruction,  and  to 
recommend  that  cost-effectiveness  anal- 
vses  bo  made  of  Instructional  innova- 
tions to  determine  which  ones  produce 
the  most  desirable  results  in  relation  to 
the  investment   It  continues: 

We  sT'inK'.y  rec-ommend  that  broad-b.^sed 
studies  be  made  of  the  costs  and  benefits 
that  can  be  expected  If  the  viu-lous  technolo- 
gies involving  audloMsual  equipment,  tele- 
vision, computers,  and  other  devices  are  ap- 
plied to  instruction  on  a  wide  scale  Such 
studies  should  Ulte  into  account  the  benefits 
that  may  be  obtained  through  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  learning  process  at  the 
s.ime  time  that  they  weigh  the  effects  nf  the 
new  resources  in  terms  of  the  organization  of 
instruction,  teacher  pay  schedules,  produc- 
tivity, probable  use  by  teachers,  and  other 
vital  matters 

The  report  points  out  elsewhere  that 
it  IS  now  possible  for  schools  to  Uke  ad- 
vantage of  new  opportunities: 

N'.w  that  they  are  released  from  the  strug- 
i^le  to  absorb  large  numbers  of  additional  stu- 
dents, m.iny  acn-wls  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  serious  efforts  to  decide  among  pro- 
<T\m3  j(  high  and  low  priority 

Even  more  fortunate  is  the  availability  of 
new  educational  resources  which  can  help  the 
schools  move  to  new  heights  of  performance 
when  the  proper  conditions  for  their  use  are 
established  From  our  own  study  of  the  costs 
uf  these  resources,  we  believe  that  the  use 
of  instructional  television  ,uid  various  audio- 
visual equipment  will  find  a  continuous  and 
growing  acceptance  in  the  schools,  while 
computer  .isslsted  Instructional  systems  may 
not  achieve  large-scale  use  for  some  time 
because  of  the  great  cost  involved. 

I  believe  every  Member  of  this  House 
who  IS  Interested  in  education  should 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  statement  and  study 
It  carefully 

I  particularly  recommend  It  to  some  of 
mv  friends  m  this  House  and  m  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  who  perhaps  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  fact  that  writ- 
ings on  the  walls  of  caves  are  no  longer 
the  latest  and  best  instructional  tech- 
nique.s,  that  McGuffey  s  Reader  Is  begin- 
ning to  be  a  little  out  of  date,  and  that 
vie  have  a  responsibility  to  Include  mod- 
ern equipment  and  materials  in  our  Fed- 
eral educational  programs  at  the  points 
where  they  can  make  substantial  con- 
tributions. 

Let  me  sa\  again  that  the  equipment 
and  miiteruils  whicli  have  been  purchased 


under  title  I  have  made  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  the  education  of  dlsadvan- 
Uged  children,  and  tliat  there  is  a  defi- 
nite need  for  more — a  lot  more — teach- 
ing equipment  and  materials.  In  order  to 
bring  our  .schixils  In  the  ghetto  areas  up 
somewhere  near  the  national  standards 
For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  full  im- 
plementation of  my  proposed  new  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  MATSUNAflA  Mr  Chairman.  I 
1  i.se  ;n  support  of  H  R.  15067.  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968. 

I  have  always  adhered  to  the  philos- 
ophy on  education  that  as  many  scholar- 
slnps  as  po.ssible  should  be  provided  our 
needy  and  de.serAlng  students,  all  the 
way  from  kindergarten  through  the  col- 
lege level  No  youngster  in  America  to- 
dav  should  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  his  full  potential  be- 
cause of  the  handicap  of  insufficient 
education.  And  no  youngster  In  America 
uxlay  should  have  to  drop  out  of  school 
becau.se  of  insufficient  funds  to  continue 
his  education. 

Within  the  framework  of  this  phllos- 
opliv   which   has  been   strengthened   by 
manv  vears  of  personal  observation  and 
siudv,  I  strongly  support  the  legislation 
on  the  floor  because  it  Is  directly  related 
to  the  v^ell-being  and  prosperity  of  this 
Nation.     Tlie     Higher     Education     Act 
Amendment-s  of  1968  would  extend  for  5 
years,  through  fiscal  year  1973.  a  wide 
range  of  aid  to  higher  education  pro- 
grams which  expired  on  June  30.  1968  or 
which  will  expii-e  on  June  30.  1969.  Tlie 
measure  also  authorizes  the  sum  of  $2  5 
billion  for  the.se  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  $2  8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
The    programs    which    would    be    ex- 
tended   for    5    years    Include    programs 
originally  authorized  in  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense 
Education    Act.    the    Higher    Education 
Facilities  Act,  the  International  Educa- 
tion Act.  and  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  all  ol 
which  I  ha\e  supported  very  strongly. 
These  programs  cover  such  areas  as  aid 
for    the    construction    of    college    class- 
rooms,   libraries,    and   laboratories;    as- 
sistance for  the  purchase  of  books,  other 
library      re.souices.      and      institutional 
equipment;    special    aid    to    developing 
Institutlon.s.     and     student      assistance 
programs. 

H.R.  15067  would  also  consolidate  two 
existing  programs  of  aid  to  disadvan- 
taged students.  These  programs  are  the 
Talent  Search  program  and  the  Upward 
Bound  program.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  union  of  two  very  worthwhile  pro- 
grams will  produce  a  combined  program 
with  greater  reach  and  effectiveness  In 
providing  assistance  to  our  disad- 
vantaged students. 

I  am  deeply  Impressed  with  the  four 
new  programs  which  are  Included  in  the 
Hirhei  Education  Amendments  of  1968. 
These  would  provide  assistance  to  col- 
ieues  and  universities  which  are  attempt- 
ing to  develop  cooperative  education  pro- 
ps ams:  grants  for  the  acquisition  of  in- 
structional equipment  to  be  used  In  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
educationally  deprived  children;  aid  for 
the  improvement  of  educational  pro- 
grams for  persons  Intending  to  pursue 
careers  m  public  service;  and  aid  for  co- 
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operative  arrar\gements  among  institii- 
tions  of  higher  education  to  share  their 
technical  and  other  educational  facilities 
and  resources.  These  are  dynamic  in- 
novations which  will  implement  and 
strengthen  ongoing  higher  education 
programs.  These  new  programs  are 
worthy  of  our  support. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii.  I  have  ob- 
served with  great  satisfaction  the  favor- 
able impact  that  these  higher  education 
programs  have  made.  The  results  would 
not  have  been  so  gratifying  if  the  neces- 
sary' funds  had  not  been  made  available. 
To  cite  but  a  few   examples:   For   the 
strengthening  of  developing  institutions 
under   the   Higher   Education   Act.   the 
State  of  Hawaii  received  $112,740  in  fis- 
cal vear  1967.  and  received  the  estimated 
amount  of  $139,266  in  fiscal  year  1968; 
for  college  teacher  fello\\-ships  under  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  Hawalj 
received  $520,700  in  fiscal  year  1967  and 
an  estimated  $485,800  in  fiscal  year  1968; 
and  with  respect  to  construction  of  un- 
dergraduate facilities  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  the  50th  State 
was  allotted  the  total  sum  of  $1,718  nill- 
llon  in  fiscal  vear  1967.  and  the  estimated 
amount  of  $1,021  mlUlon  in  fiscal  year 

1968. 

Even  more  significant  than  these  are 
the  higher  educational  activities  which 
ire  geared  to  provide  direct  student  aid. 
Educational  opportunity  grants  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  have  exceeded 
$260  000  in  each  of  the  last  2  fiscal  years, 
and  'contributions  to  loan  funds  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  have 
risen  from  $226,827  In  fiscal  year  1967 
to  an  estimated  $271,354  in  fiscal  year 

1  Ofift 

As  one  who  had  to  work  his  way 
through  college.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
greater  number  of  outright  scholarships 
included  in  our  higher  education  pro- 
grams and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
our  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
will  in  their  consideration  of  future 
legislation  In  this  field,  provide  for  such 
scholarships.  Despite  its  weakness  m  this 
area  the  biU  under  consideration  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  education- 
minded  and  I  urge  a  favorable  vote. 

Mr   RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
address  myself  to  title  IV,  part  B,  amend- 
ments to  Insured  student  loan  program. 
I  liave  been  concerned  about  the  oper- 
ation of  the  vocational  student  loan  pro- 
gram   in    New    York    State,    where    the 
shortage  of  loan  funds  has  led  the  SUte 
authorities  to  administratively  set  pri- 
orities for  loans  which  preclude  loans  to 
part-time     vocational     students.     This 
seems  to  me  most  regrettable,  since  it  is 
precisely  those  students,  who  must  work 
part  time  to  support  themselves,  t^  whom 
this  loan  program  can  make  such  a  dii- 
ference    It  is  precisely  these  people  lor 
whom  the  availability  of  a  loan  means 
the  difference  between  taking  vocational 
courses  at  night  to  advance  into  a  skilled 
trade  or  continuing  in  a  dead  end  job. 

Even  under  the  existing  shortage  of 
funds  therefore.  I  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision  to  administratively  ex- 
clude part-time  students. 

Title  IV.  part  B.  of  this  legislation  H.R. 
15067  however,  should  eliminate  this 
problem.  I  note  section  413,  which  au- 


thorizes the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  reimburse  the  insurer  for  80  percent 
of  losses  resulting  from  defaults  on  loans. 
This  in  effect,  increases  the  availability 
of  loan  funds  four-fold.  Second  I  note 
section  414.  which  increa.ses  the  advances 
to  State  and  private  loan  student  loan 
insurance  programs  by  SIO  million. 

Tliese  amendments  to  the  program 
should  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
gram's capacity  to  serve  part  time,  a-s 
well  as  full-time  students.  This  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  welcome  improvement. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Members  vote  for  amendments  such  as 
this  only  when  they  vote  from  their 
spleens  and  not  from  their  brains. 

In  the  first  place,  a  student  who  •will- 
fully refused  to  obey  a  lawful  regulation 
or  order"  of  an  institution  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  serious  "disruption  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  institution     could 
be  expelled  whether  he  received  some 
Federal  benefit  or  not.  If  he  Is  expelled. 
he  cannot  further  avail  himself  of  Fed- 
eral benefit  programs  for  higher  educa- 
tion  But  expulsion  hits  the  rich  as  w-ell 
as  the  poor.  If  the  student  who  get£  his 
monthly    expense    allowance    from    his 
father  engages  in  the  same  raid  with  the 
student  who  uses  a  Federal  student  loan 
he  Is  subject  to  exactly  the  same  dis- 
cipline under  present  law.  When  he  is 
expelled  he  will  no  longer  get  his  allow  - 
ance,  at  least  for  support  in  that  imlver- 

slty. 

Therefore,  section  1502  is  not  neces- 
sai7    and    not    desirable.    The    Scherle 
amendment  compounds  the  inequity,  it 
does  not  make  it  mandatory  that  the  rich 
student  guilty  of  the  ofTense  be  expelled. 
Second,  the  Scherle  amendment  does 
not  attain  Its  stated  objectiv-e.  It£  ap- 
parent   purpose    is    to    establish    son^e 
rather  automatic  punishment  for  student 
disturbances  which  the  educational  in- 
stitution is  required  to  apply.  But  it  does 
not  achieve.  In  a  practical  sense,  its  ob- 
jective. Action  by  the  school  adminis- 
tration Is  still  discretionary  In  several 
areas-  the  question  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  offense,  whether  it  contributed  to  the 
disruption   of   the   administration,   and 
whether  it  was  willful. 

It  does  aflect  section  1502  in  this  un- 
desirable way.  however:   Once  the  ad- 
ministration determines  that  the  action 
fits  the  category  specified  in  the  statute 
then  all  of  the  benefits  under  the  various 
programs  listed  from   iA»    through   (E) 
must  be  denied  to  the  student  and  the 
attendant  assurance  denied  to  the  in- 
stitution advancing  a  student  loan.  For 
instance,  it  might  be  thought  that  no 
further  student  loan  should  be  granted 
but  that  the  student  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue a  fellowship  program,  at  least  until 
some  future  date.  This  could  not  be  done 
under  the  Scherle  amendment.  Even  the 
student  loan  insurance  program  under 
(C)   would  have  to  terminate  though  it 
is  really  an  assurance  to  the  lender. 

I  oppose  the  Scherle  amendment  and 
I  think  that  the  entire  section  1502  is  ex- 
tremely ill-conceived. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
has  before  it  today  legislation  to  amend 
and  extend  a  number  of  programs  affect- 
ing higher  education  in  America.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  legislation 


comes  before  us  on  the  10th  anniversary 
of   that  landmark   piece  of   legislation 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.    Since    then,    the    Congress    has 
passed  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  the  major  Higher  Education 
•\ct  of  1965.  as  well  as  the  Vocational 
.Student   Loan   Insurance    Act   of    1965_ 
Under  these  programs,  the  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  participating  in 
Federal     student     aid     programs     has 
doubled  from  1,100  to  2.200.  In  1958.  stu- 
dents received  as.si.-^tance  of  $59  million 
in  loans.  In  fiscal  1968,  student  a.'-si.stance 
ha.s  risen  to  $400  million.  ^     ^     „ 

Yet  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 
The  amendments  before  us  extend  the 
programs  of  the  pa-st.  offer  a  lew  new 
programs,  and  make  a  few  improvements. 
In  some  cases,  the  amendments  hinder 
more  than  they  improve. 

The    new    programs    would    provide 
[jrants  lor  the  purchase  of  Instructional 
equipment  to  be  used  in  programs  de- 
.siuned  to  meet  the  si>ecial  needs  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  students.  This  year  s 
amendments  provide   several  new   pro- 
yrams  of  cooperation  among   institutes 
of  higher  education.  Perhaps  most  ex- 
citin"  is  a  new  prosram  of  Institutional 
•rants    and    graduate    fellowships    for 
planners,  managers,  and  other  person- 
nel in  the  public  service  of  local,  State, 
or  Federal  governments.  The  demand  for 
highly  educated,  scientific,  and  modern 
public  servants  is  one   ot   the   pressing 
needs  of  our  society.  This  new  program 
should  be  a  step  toward  meeting   that 

Tlie  legislation  before  us  today  extends 
the  following  sections  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  and  provides  new  au- 
thorizations for  the  next  several  years: 

Title  I.  community  services  and  con- 
tinuing education ; 

Title  II,  college  library  assistance  and 
library  training  and  research; 

Title  III.  strengthening  developing  in- 
stitutions; , 

Title  IV.  student  assistance— educa- 
tional opportunity  grants,  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  and  the  national 
vocational  student  loan  program,  college 
work-study  program,  cooperative  educa- 
tion programs;  . 

Title  V,  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act;  ,       »v,„ 
Title  VI    financial  assistance  tor  the 
improvement  of  undergraduate  Instruc- 
tion; and 

Title  IX.  networks  for  knowledge. 
Many  of  these  programs  are  famous 
for  the  impact  they  have  had  in  improv- 
ing American  education;   but  one  pro- 
crram   the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram   has  not  had  a  successful  history 
in  my  area  of  Cuyahoga  County.  In  the 
last  '^  years,  796.000  loans  totaling  more 
than    "S682    million    have    been    made 
throughout  the   Nation.   Only   527   stu- 
dents have  been  able  to  borrow  funds  at 
the  present  time  in  my  community  of 
almost  2  million  persons.  If  the  proper 
share  of  loans  had   been  made  in  the 
county   more  than  7.960  students  would 
have  "been  able  to  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram   Only  one-tenth  that  number  of 
loans  have  been  made.  Today's  amend- 
ments make  some  improvement  in  the 
program  by  providing  additional  reserve 
money  to  the  State  funds  through  which 
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the  program  Is  administered  as  well  as 
providing  reinsurance  to  the  States  for 
those  few  cases  where  a  loan  is  defaulted. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  change  in 
this  program,  which  Is  so  vital  to  families 
m  the  middle-income  brackets,  is  an 
amendment  which  permits  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  payments  to 
reduce  student  interest  costs  on  loans 
Kuaranteed  by  State  or  nonprofit  private 
programs  which  bear  mterest  at  a  rate 
up  to  7  percent  By  mcreaslng  the  allow- 
able Interest  rates  on  loans  by  1  percent, 
more  banks  will  be  encouraged  to  make 
more  loans,  and  the  protjram  should  be 
more  successful 

I  regret  that  the  present  economic  sit- 
uation in  the  Nation  is  such  that  banks 
across  the  counti-y  have  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  l>ecause.  they  said,  they  could 
not  break  even  on  the  loans  made  at  6 
percent  n  is  my  hope  that  the  tight 
money  situation  may  soon  relax  and  the 
cost  of  money  decline  I  would  hope  that 
when  Interest  rates  return  toward  nor- 
mal— as  indicated  by  the  Federal  Re- 
sei-ve  Board  discount  rate,  for  example — 
the  interest  rate  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  support  will  also  decline. 
This  program  is  designed  to  support  -.tu- 
dents.  not  the  level  of  bank  profits 

Another  amendment  to  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  provides,  unfor- 
tunately, for  an  elimination  of  Federal 
assistance  in  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 
As  the  proi?ram  pre.sently  works,  the  stu- 
dent does  not  have  to  pay  any  interest  on 
the  loan  while  he  is  in  school  The  Fed- 
eral Government  covers  the  interest  for 
the  student  Once  the  student  starts  re- 
paying the  loan,  the  Government  pays 
half  the  interest  cost  Under  the  amend- 
ment, that  post-school  assistance  will  be 
eliminated  This  change  will  cause  undue 
distortions  and  hardships  in  the  students 
postunder'zraduate  plans.  Graduate  stu- 
dents, those  serving  In  the  military,  and 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps,  who  have 
used  State-guaranteed  loans  may  be 
forced  to  bear  the  full  and  heavy  cost 
of  these  principal  and  Interest  repay- 
ments. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  delete  this  Interest  repayment 
assistance  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House 
will  concur  in  the  Senate  version. 

The  amendments  before  the  House  also 
extend  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  and  the  various  titles  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act: 

Title  II.  student  loan  program; 

Title  III.  grants  and  loans  for  the  ac- 
c;  iisltion  of  instructional  equipment; 

Title  I\'.  graduate  fellowship  proyrams; 

Title  v.  ^'uidance  cyuni>'l!:ig.  and  test- 
ing; and 

Title  V'l,  language  development. 

Unfortunately  the  most  important  of 
these  tit>>s.  the  student  loan  program 
of  title  II,  IS  weakened  by  the  bill  before 
us  The  authorization  for  this  progiam. 
which,  .since  its  inception,  has  provided 
$1'4  billion  in  loans  to  2  million  college 
students,  is  being  cut  from  last  years 
aathorization  La^t  year  the  program  was 
aithorized  for  $225  million — but  only 
$210  million  this  year  Demand  is  ex- 
l-ected  10  ;each  $243  million  worth  of 
loans  during  the  coming  school  year. 
This    st\ere    reduction    is    indefensible 


considering  the  demonstrated  value  of 
this  program. 

Second,  one  of  the  most  innovative 
and  Imaginative  clauses  of  the  title  n 
program  is  being  eliminated.  Under  ex- 
isting law  all  or  part  of  an  NDEA  loan 
may  be  forgiven  for  teaching  service  on 
the  ;)art  of  the  borrower  Under  this 
year  ■;  amendments,  a  loan  may  be  for- 
«i\eii  only  if  the  teacher  .serves  In  an 
extreme  low-income  school  or  a  school 
for  the  iiandicapped  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  supply  of  teachers  is  yet  large  enough 
to  drop  tills  incentive  program  included 
in  the  NDEA  loan  program. 

TJie  impact  of  the  programs  being  con- 
sidered has  been  very  decisive  in  my 
community  In  fiscal  year  1966.  $2,931,474 
of  NDEA  and  Higher  Education  Act 
funds  were  utilized  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
In  addition,  one  of  the  universities  of 
the  area  received  $6,290,399  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Construction 
Act  In  fiscal  year  1967.  facilities  con- 
struction assistance  of  $13  million  went 
to  my  county  along  with  $2.6  million  in 
NDEA  and  Higher  Education  Act  funds 
Tlie  impact  of  these  programs  has  been 
similar  in  countless  communities  around 
the  Nation 

The  changes  which  I  have  mentioned 
should  be  adopted  by  tlie  House  .so  that 
tins  vital  law  can  continue  to  function 
to  the  benefit  of  millions  of  .students  in 
thousands  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing It  is  shortsiK;hted  to  cut  back,  detour, 
or  eliminate  c-immitments  to  our  colleges 
and  universitie--  The  funds  we  spend  now 
are  among  the  ijreatest  Investments  the 
public  can  make  m  the  future  develop- 
ment of  our  country-  The  tax  money 
spent  in  these  programs  will  be  returned 
in  the  higher  income  taxes  paid  by  its 
beneficiaries.  The  iin  estment  made  today 
will  multiply 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resimied  the  chair. 
Mr.  Vanik.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  tiiat  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
'HR.  15067'  to  amend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  the  National  Vo- 
cational Student  Loaji  Insurance  Act  of 
1965.  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  and  relatetl  Acts,  pursuant 
to  House  Res<3lution  1259,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  tiie  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  .separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole' 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  demand  a  .separate  vote  on  the  so- 
called  Scherle  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  .separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  otiier  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment '' 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Spt'aker  a  jx.int  of 
order 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
sUt«  It. 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing was  the  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole  were  to 
the  committee  amendment  and  the 
committee  amendment  was  then  itself 
finally  adopted  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  .so  that  is  the  only  amendment 
that  can  be  subjected  to  a  separate  vote 

The  SPEAKER  Tills  bill  is  being  con- 
sidered, I  mieht  say  to  the  gentleman, 
under  a  special  rule  which  permits  this 
procedure  to  be  in  order. 

Is  any  fuither  separate  vote  de- 
manded? If  not,  the  Clerk  will  report  the 
so-called  Scherle  amendment,  on  which 
a  sepai^ate  vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

.\mendment  On  page  2.31.  line  3.  .strike 
rmi     may"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof     shall' 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  tlic 
amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  260.  nays  146.  not  voting  26. 
as  follows; 

1  Roll  No   280] 
YE.'lS— 260 


.^btntt 

Aboir.ctliv 

Adair 

.\ddabbo 

Albert 

Anderson    III 

Andrews.  AU 

Ashbrook 

.\shmore 

.\.splnali 

Avres 

Barlr.^ 

Bates 

Battm 

Belcher 

Beni:ett 

Berrv 

Belts 

Bevill 

Blackb'.i 

BORKS 

Bolton 
Bo» 
Brav 
Brlr.kle\ 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N  C. 
Uroyh;ll.  Va. 
Bvirhanan 
Bnrke.  Fla 
Burleson 
Burton.  I'tah 
Bvish 

Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 
Carter 
Ciusey 
Cederber'/ 
Chamberlitin 
Clancy 
<'lark 
Clausen. 
LX)nH 
Clawsoii. 
Collier 
Colmer 
Corbett 
CowKer 
Cramer 
Davis.  Oa 
Davis.  Wis 
de  la  Oar/Jb 
Delanev 
Denney 


Del 


Derwmski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  L,a 
Erlenbcrn 
Eshleman 
Falion 
Fascell 
Fel^han 
F;  ndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford.  Oerald  R 
Fountain 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn 
Fiiqua 
Oardner 
Oathlnns 
(iettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooodllng 
Oray 
Orlffln 
Oross 
Cirover 
c.ubser 
Oiirr.ey 
Ha^an 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen   Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
.Johnson.  Calif 
Johnson,  Pa. 


Joi'.as 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo 

Jones,  N  C 

Ka/en 

Kee 

Keith 

Kellv 

Klr.i;.  .V  Y 

Kleppe 

Kornei-'ay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kvros 

Liilrd 

Landrum 

Lannen 

Latta 

Liennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Lukers 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGreuor 
Miihou 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas.  Cahf. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mize 
MonaKan 
MontKomerv 
Morris.  N   Mex. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
G'Konskl 
O'Neal.  Qa. 
Ottlnger 
Passman 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Pickle 
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Ptke 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  n\. 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 


Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skiibltz 

Slack 

smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 


Tuck 

Tunney 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

VanUc 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams,  Pa. 

Willis 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wright 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Until  furthernotlce: 
Mr.  King  of  CJallfomla  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Flno. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr  Dole. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Everett  with  Mr.  'Wampler. 

Mr,  Gallflanakls  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr  Moore 


Adams 

Andrews, 
N  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bell 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Brown,  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CahlU 
Carey 
CcUer 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
D.inlels 
Dawson 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif 
EUberg 
Esch 

Fvans.  Colo. 
Farbsteln 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D 


Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Blanton 
Button 
Cunningham 
Dole 
Everett 
Evlns.  Tenn. 


NAYS— 146 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Qarmatz 

ailbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodell 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McEwen 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
Mallllard 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Minlsh 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Mosa 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 

NOT  VOTING — 26 

King.  Calif. 


Nix 

OHara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich, 
Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Phllbln 
Podell 
Price,  ni. 
Qule 

Rallsbaclc 
Rees 
.  Reld,  N.Y. 
Relfel 
Resnlck 
Reuss 
Robison 
Rodlno 
Ronan 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumisfeld 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St.  Onge 
Scheuer 
Schwelker 
Schwengel 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Stafford 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Taft 
Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J 
Udall 
iniman 
Waldle 
Whalen 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 


Mr.  BARRETT  changed  his  vote  from 

"yea"  to  "nay."  ,  „ 

Mr  MIZE  and  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Penn- 
sylvania changed  their  votes  from  "nay 

to  "yea."  ,        ,    v.     u 

Mr  TAliCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
Uke  to  vote  "nay."  but  I  arrived  in  the 
Chamber  shortly  after  my  name  was 
called.  Am  I  qualified  to  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  does  not  qualify. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading   of 

the  bill.  ^  „^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bin. 

Mr    UTT.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr    Utt  moves  to   recommit  the  bill  H  R 
15067  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and   nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were yeas  389,  nays  15,  not  voting  28. 

as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  281] 


Clark 

Clauaen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbet  t 
Corman 
Cowcer 
Cramer 
Culver 
Daddaiio 
Daniels 
Davlb.  Ga 
Davis.  Wis, 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwln&kl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Donohvie 
Dorn 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downlm 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondeon 
Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Cullf 
Edwards.  La. 
Ellbern 
Erlenborn 
Eisch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbsteu. 
Pascell 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 


Heckler,  Mass 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchlnsor. 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarmun 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johreon,  Pa 

JonCkS 

Jor.es.  Ala 

Jones.  N  C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  N  Y. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kxivkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laud 

Landrum 

LanKen 

Latta 

Lecgett 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McFall 
!\lcMLllan 
Macdonald, 

Mass, 
Mac  Greg  or 


Ford.  Gerald  R    Machen 


Flno 

Gali&anaUs 

Gallagher 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

H*bert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Karsten 


Klrwan 
Long,  La. 
McCloskey 
Moore 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Snyder 
Talcott 
Wampler 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr    Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Klrwan  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Haw- 
kins against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andereon,  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Asihley 
•  Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berw 


YEAS— 389 

BettE 

BevUl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mlob. 


Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke.  Maae. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Burton,  tJtah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis 

Cabell 

CahUl 

Carey 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberiain 

Clancy 


Ford 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gvirney 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hall 

HaJleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrison 

Haxsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 


Madden 

Mahon 

Mallllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller.  CiUif 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MinshaJi 

Mize 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morris,  N  Mex 

Morse.  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

MuiTJhy.  lU. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

NIX 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Haia,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'NeUl.  Mase. 

Ottlnger 

Pa.ssman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUv 

Pepper 


Perkins 

Pettis  — 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Podell 

PolT 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

rrlce,  Tex. 

Piyor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quie 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rar.dall 

Rees 

Reld,  111 

Reld.  NY. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Riegle 

Rivere 

Roberts 

Robison 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Kooney.  N  Y. 

Rooney.  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Ho.'.tenkow.'kl 

r.oth 

Houdebush 

){oush 

Roybal 

Rum&feld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St  Or.ge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Savior 

Schadeberg 

.Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Sike>s 

SlSK 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  NY. 

smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Tenzer 
Thompson.  Ga. 

Thompson..  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 
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WMtf 

W!;son. 

W-,  :;e 

Whiten 

C-harte*  H 

Wyman 

W!drall 

Winr. 

Yatea 

Wunlns 

Wolff 

YoLing 

Wtllams,  Pa 

Writ'ht 

Zablortl 

Willis 

Wyiitt 

Zlon 

W     -or     Bob 

W-.dlrr 

NAYS— 15 

Zwach 

Ahfri  ?fhy 

Curtis 

Vfontiromcry 

AihS)rc«)» 

Oathin^rs 

O  Neal.  Oa. 

A-ihmure 

Henderson 

Tea«ue.  Tex 

Burleiwc 

Jor.ei    Mo 

Utt 

Culmer 

Ler  non 

Whllener 

NOT   VOTING- 

28 

Anderson. 

OalJaicher 

Mi-Ewen 

Terr. 

Hardy 

Motire 

Aret  ds 

Hawklr.6 

Moorhead 

Blar  ton 

H*t>ert 

Rarlct 

C'lir.t.ir  ifhiim 

Her'.oi  K 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Dole 

Hoi. and 

Ro«ers.  Fl». 

Everett 

KA;4len 

Snyder 

Kvira.  Tenn. 

Kiiin.  C.dlf, 

Ullman 

Ftr.o 

Kirwan 

Warn  pier 

0.i.ifla;  Aku  Lori;    Ijt 

So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr    Kirwan  with   Mr    Arend."! 

Mr.  Hebert  wl'.h  Mr    Fliio 

Mr   Oalinanakls  wi'.h  Mr   Dole 

Mr   Anderson  cf  Teiiiie.saee  with  Mr   M^xire 

Mr    Blanton  fiV.n  Mr    McEven 

Mr  Long  of  Louislani  with  Mr  Cunning- 
ham 

.Mr   Everett  with  Mr  .Snyder 

Mr    Evins  of  Tenr.esse*  with  Mr.  Wampler 

Mr    Hanley  with  .Mr    Button. 

Mr    Oailagher   with    Mr     Moorhead. 

Mr    Klnst  ''f  C.illf' Tnu  with  Mr    L'llman. 

Mr    Hcgers  uf  Floril.i  with  Mr    Rarlcic 

Mr    Fihodes    if  iVnnsv Ivania  with  Mr    Her- 

Mr   H.iwklns  wlrn  Mr   Holland 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr    Karsten 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  U)  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  conser'.t  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  .'.imilar  .-Senate  bill 
(S.  3769 1  to  amend  the  Hl-iher  f:duca- 
tlon  Act  of  1965.  tlie  Natio:ial  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  National  Vo- 
cational Student  Loan  In.s'.iratice  \ci  of 
1965.  the  Higher  Education  Faciiuies  Act 
of  1963.  and  related  act.s 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPE.-\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ;ientleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 

AMENDMENT      iMFRED     BY     MR      PERKINS 

Mr  PERKINS  .Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  ottered  by  Mr  Perkins; 
Slrlke  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
.S  3769  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  t>ro- 
i,lsioii3  of  H  R.   15067.   as   passed,   as  follows: 

I  Provisions  of  Hit.  150671 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the     Higher 
Education  Amendments  of   1968" 
TITLE    I      AMENDMENTS    TO    COMML'NITY 
StRVK  H    PHOCiRAM    PROVISIONS 
EXTENSION  or    GRANT    PSOORAM 

Sec  101  'ai  The  first  sentence  of  section 
101  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  (  1 )  by  strilcing  out  'and"  after 
1966. ■■  and  (2,  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod 111  the  end  '.if  such  sentence  the  follow- 
ing:  ■'.  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30.  1969  and  » 50  000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  10    laTtV 

(bl  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  bT  striking  out  1969  and  the 
succeeding  nacal  vear"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  1971.  And  t.'ie  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

^Cl  The  second  sentence  tif  section  106ial 
Is  amended  by  strllcing  out  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  lu.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
■  six  succeeding  Rscil  years" 

MODIFICATION  fF  REQ'  IRrMENT  fOR  COMPRE- 
HCNStVE.  (f>ORDINATTO  A.ND  STATEWIDE  bTS- 
TIM     or    ('(iMMl'NlTT     SERVICE     PRiXlRAMS 

Sec  102  Section  105(a)  1 2)  of  the  Hit;her 
Education  Act  of  1965  la  amended  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  .it  the  end  thereof 
the  following  "i  except  that  if  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated,  and  statewide  system 
of  community  service  programs  cannot  be 
effectively  carried  out  by  reason  of  lilsuf- 
hcient  funds,  the  plan  may  set  firth  f'ne  or 
more  proposals  for  community  service  pro- 
grams m  lieu  of  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated, and  statewide  system  of  such  pro- 
sramsi ". 

TITLE  II— A.MKND.VtENTS  TO  COLLEGE  LI- 
IIRARY       A.Syl.ST.\NCE       AND       LIBRARY 
IH.MNlNa    AND    HESE.\RCH    PROGRAMS 
Part  .^-College   Iihraky    HtsuVRcES 
EXTXNai'.)N    iF    IROORAM 

Sec  201  (at  The  first  sentence  of  section 
201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
.imended  by  inserting  after  "two  succeeding 
fiscal  years."  t;ie  following  "»25.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
$35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
:970.' 

lb)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year"  iind  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ig?!.  .ind  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 
tLit;iBti.rrv  or  bra.vch  institutions  for  scp- 

PIEME.VTAL    AND   SPXCIAL    PtniPOSE    GRANTS 

Sec  202  (aiiD  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 203iai  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in.iert- 
ing  after  institutions  of  higher  education." 
the  following:  "land  to  each  brunch  of  such 
institution  which  Is  Kicated  in  a  conununlty 
different  trom  that  in  which  Its  parent  Insti- 
tution Is  located »  ' 

i2i  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or  branch)  '  after 
"institution" 

lb)  Section  204ia)  (21(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
.\niended  by  Inserting  after  "instltuUous  of 
higher  education"  the  following  "lor  to 
branches  of  such  institutions  which  .ire  lo- 
cated in  a  community  different  from  that  In 
which   the  parent  institution  Is  located  i" 

ic)  Section  204(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  alter  institutions  of 
higher  education  the  following  (or  I  i  such 
branches)  ' 

REVISION  or  MAI-NIENANCE-oF-ErroRT  REQIHRX- 
MENT     for     SPECIAL     PURPOSE     ORANTS 

Sec.  203.  ta)  Section  204ibi'2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  June  30.  1965"  the  following. 
".  or  during  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  grant  is  re- 
quested, whichever  is  leas" 

.bi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  shall  be  effe<.-tl%e  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  granus  pay.^ble  on  or  alter  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Sec  204  la)  The  first  sentence  of  secuon 
202  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  il)  by  strililng  out  "and"  and  in- 
^t^rting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  i  .' i  in- 
serting after  "such  insututlons  '  the  follow- 
ing '.  and.  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescriljed  by  regulauon,  new  Institutions  of 
higher  educaUon  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  first  year  in  which  studeiit.s  are  to  be 
enrolled  ' 

ibi   The  amendments  made  by  subsection 


(a»  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
prtatlons  for  grants  under  title  11  of  the 
Higher  Education  .\.t  of  1965  for  h.scal  years 
bf>glnnlng  after  June  30    1969 

I'URT   B        LIBRARY    1  RAINING   AND  RESEARCH     AND 
lUBRART    SlMiHit.    DlVELllPMENT 

EXTENSl.i.N-    OF    PRXiRAM 

Sec  221  (ai  The  hrst  sentence  of  .secUcu 
221  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "two  succeeding 
fiscal  years'"  the  following:  "$11.800000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
$28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juna 
30,   1970." 

lb)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1969.  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

AMFSPMENTS   TO    I  IBRARIAN.SH  IP    TRAINING 
PROVI.SIUNS 

Sec.  222  The  second  sentence  of  section 
223 1  a)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  .\ct  of  1965 
IS  amended — 

1  1 )  by  Striking  out  "to  assist  In  covering 
the  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  f>>r 
such  persons,  and"  and  InserUng  m  lieu 
thereof  "(li  to  assist  In  covering  the  cost 
of  courses  of  training  or  study  i  including 
short  terni  or  rctrul.ir  (session  Institulfsi  for 
such  persons,  i2.    ,  and 

(2i  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  i ,! )  for 
estiibllshlng,  developing,  or  expanding  pro- 
grams of  library  and  Information  science". 
Part  C  -STaENCTiiiNiNG  College  and  Re- 
search l.niRARY  KFSOfRCES  THROICH  I  I- 
DRART    or    CONl.RESS 

EXTENSION    or    PROGRAM 

Sec  231  (a)  Section  231  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  aftfr  "1967." 
and  by  Inserting  after  1968."  the  f  iKowing: 
"$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  yea-r  ending  June 
30.  1969  and  $11,100,000  for  the  fiscal  yeax 
ending  June  3(J,  1970. •'. 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
1.S  amended  !>y  striking  out  "1969.  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '■1971,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years". 

CLARIFYING  AfTHOHrrY  TO  PfRCHA.SE  COPrF.S: 
INCREASING  AfTHORrrT  TO  PREPARE  CATALOG 
UND  EIBLIOCRAPHIC  .\I ATERLALS.  AITHORIZI.NG 
LIBRARIAN      TO     ACT     AS     ACUVISITIONS      AGENT 

-■-EC  232  .Secuon  231  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion .'^ct  of  1965.  ;is  amended  by  section  231 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  — 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ill,  by  iiLserting  "copies 
of"  before     all": 

(2)  in  paragraph  i2l  by  striking  out  "for 
these  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
distributing  hltali^igraphic  information"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "promptly  and  dis- 
tributing this  and  other  bibliographic  infor- 
mation about  library  materials ".  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and    inserting   In    Ueu   thereol    ";    and":    and 

i3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  enabling  the  Librarum  of  Congress  to 
pay  adminlstratue  costs  of  cooperative  ar- 
rangements for  acquiring  library  materials 
published  outside  uf  the  Suites  and  nit  read- 
ily av.nlable  ouLside  of  the  country  of  origin. 
fir  institutions  of  higher  education  or  com- 
binations thereof  for  library  purpc>ses.  or  for 
other  public  or  prhate  nonproli:  research 
libraries  " 

TITLE    III      EXTENSION    OF    DEVELOPING 
INSTITUTIONS    PROC.RA.M 

EXTENSION     or     DEVELOPING     INSTITITIONS 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  301(b)  il)  of  tlie 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1<»65  Is  amended  by 
>trmlng  out  and"  after  "1967."  and  by  in- 
serting after  1968."  the  following  "the  sum 
of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeai  ending  June 
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30  1969.  and  the  sum  at  •56.000.000  for  the 
fi.!r.ai  vear  endlns  June  30,  1970,  . 
"^b  Cch  ^S^on  IS  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  ••nt^f  «•■ 
^For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
an?  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  y*^  ^"T 
may  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  prov^- 
s^ons  of  tills  tlUe  only  such  sums  m  the  Con- 
greee  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law. 

TITLE   IV— STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 

p^„     A-AHENDMINTS    TO     EDUCATIONAL     OP- 

PORTtJNrrT    GRANT    PROCRAJtS 

EXTENSION     or     EDUCATIONAL     OPPORTUNITY 

GRAJ<T    PBOG«AM» 

SEC  401.  section  401(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of   1965   Is  ^e^f^-    ^gcal 

( I)  bv  striking  out  "two  succeeding  OBC&i 
veire"  in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
L  ulu  thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years  ; 

"Tai  by  Btrlltlng  out  "1969.  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year"  In  the  second  senl^^ce 
ar^lrLrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  "1971.  and  for 
the   two  succeeding  fiscal   years  . 

MAXIMUM  AMOUNT  or  «"'^'^"°~^;;^?J";°„"; 
TUNITT  grant;  TREATMENT  Or  WORK-STUDY 
ASSISTANCE    FOR    MATCHING    PURPOSES 

SEC    402    Effective  July   1.    1968.   the  first 
sen'nce  Of  section  402  of  the  Higher  Edu^ 
cation   Act  Of    1965  is   amended  by  striking 
out   ail    that   follows   "which    amount     and 
mser?  ng  m  ueu  thereof  the  following:  "shaU 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $1,000  or  one-half 
of  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  student  flnan- 
c  al  aid  (including  assistance  under  thU  tUle 
and    including   compensation   P**?   under   a 
work-study   program  assisted  "J»d"  P^*   ^ 
of  thU  title)  provided  such  student  by  such 
institution  and  any  assistance  P^olded  sucli 
student  under  any  scholarship  Prosrajn  es" 
tabilshed  by  a  State  or  a  private  Iristltutlon 
or  orgaSLatlon,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

ELIMINATION    Or    STATE    ALLOTMENT    FORMULA 

SEC    403    Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 

°",^^irctlor406'ort^  Higher  Education 

"^^rSo^X^^  such  Act  IS  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•ALLOTMENT     OF    FUNDS    TO     INSTTrUTIONS 

■Sec  405  The  Commissioner  shaU  allot 
fun^approprlated  to  carry  out  th^  pa^ 
to  institutions  of  higher  educaUon  wdth 
which  he  has  an  agreement  under  section 
407,  in  accordance  with  section  463  of  this 

'Vet  '* 

ADMINISTKATIVE    EXPENSES 

SEC.  404.  Effective  for  ^scal  y/«7  ,!?,^^^ 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970,  Part  *  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  ^^f  Jf 
amended  by  Inserting  after  section  405  the 
following  new  section: 

"EXPENSES    or    ADMINISTRATION 

••SEC.  406.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  has  entered  into  a^,/^^*^^^^^ 
with  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall 
bi  entitled  payment  ^or  administrative^ ex- 
penses, in  accordance  with  section  464  of 
this  Act." 


REVISION  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT  PROVISION 

SEC.  405.  Effective  for  fiscal  yea"  e'^f^^f  °f, 
or  after  June  30.  1970.  section  407(a)  (4)  ^ 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  ,„  ^.«t 

-,4)  provide  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  466  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  maintenance  of  effort);". 

AUTHORITY    FOR    INSTITUTION    TO   TRANSFER 
FUNDS    TO    WORK-STUBY    PROGRAM 

SEC  406.  Section  407  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
•lon  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: «    *.    „ 

•■(c)  An  Institution  which  has  In  effect  an 
agreement   to  carry  out  a  work-study  pro- 


gram under  section  443  of  this  Act  may  use 
^^J^  out  such  work-study  P'-'^^^"^  ^^^ 
7t  t^unds  paid  to  It  from  sums  appropn^ 
ated  under  the  first  sentence  of  sect  on 
40nb)  of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
We  30  1969,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
Th^requ  rement  in  section  444 .  a ,.  6 »  of  such 
Act  shall  apply  to  any  funds  used  under  the 
authority  of"^  this  subsection  for  such  pur- 
poee." 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION  OP  ^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
AND  UPWARD  BOUND   PROGRAM;    SPECIAL   SERV 
ICES    TO    DISADVANTAGED    STUDENTS    IN    INSTI 
TUTIONS  OF   HIGHER  EDUCATION 

SEC  407  (a)  section  408  of  the  Higher 
Educati^Act  Of  1965  is  amended  to  read  a^ 
follows : 

•■IDENTIFYINO      QUALIFIED       LOW-INCOME       STU- 
'  DEN«    P^PARIKO  THEM  FOR  -------«! 

EDUCATION;    SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  SUCH  STU 

den™  m  msTrruTioNS  of  higher  education 
"Sec    408     (a)    To  assist  in  achieving  the 
oblecuves  of  this  part  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  (without  regard  ^section  3  ,  09  o 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U  S.C.  5)  ) .  to  mase 
grante  to    or  contracts  with,  institutions  o 
hleher  education  for  the  purposes  of  plan- 
ning developing,  or  carrying  out  one  or  more 
o  "Krogramf  described  In  -bsection  ,  b^_ 
■■(b)    The    programs    referred    to    in    sun 
section  (a)  are — 

::;k',^^d°^^qurfi^T°--"^-r- 

tionaV  financial  need  and  encourage  them 
to  complete  secondary  school  and  undertake 
post-secondary  educational  training. 

■MB)    publicize   existing   forms   of    student 
flnanclal    aid,   including   aid   furmshed    un- 

""'■IcT  encouTage  secondary-school  or  col- 
lege dropouts  o!  demonstrated  aptitude  to 
reenter  educational  programs,  including 
nost-secondary-school  programs; 
^l2,  programs  (A)  which  are  designed  to 
„»„prite  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for 
fucc^  in  ^ucatlon  beyond  high  school  and 
^B)^  which  enrollees  from  low-income 
backgrounds  and  inadequate  secondary- 
sch^Tpreparatlon  participate  on  a  substan- 
Ual??  fmuime   basis   during   all   or   part   of 

''''■■^i^^^^L  Of  remedial  and  other  spe- 
cial'ser^ic^  for  students  with  academic  po- 
tential who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  en- 
r^Vlment    at    the    institution    which    is    the 
^Sary    of    the    grant   or    contract     and 
who   by  reason  of  deprived  educational,  cul- 
Tur^    or  economic  background,  are  in  need 
oV^ch  services  to  assist  them  to  initiate. 
contmue    or  resume  their  higher  education^ 
"(c)(1)  Programs  under  paragraph  (2)   of 
sub«ctlon   (bT   must  include  arrangements 
to^ure  cooperation  among   one   or   naore 
inKtltutlons  of  higher  education  and  one  or 
i^re^^ndary     schools.     Such     programs 

S  iSe  necessary  ^--^^^^^^'^rJ^l 
rollees  in  such  programs  may  not  receive 
stloends  in  excess  of  $30  per  month.  The 
cc^^orcarrymg  out  any  such  program  may 
not  exceed  $150  per  enrollee  per  month^ 
Federal  financial  assistance  by  way  of  grant 
or  contract  for  such  a  P-^ram  may  not  be 
in  excess  of  80  per  centum  of  the  cost 
nf  carrvlng  out  such  program.  Such  pro- 
gra^shaU  be  carried  on  within  the  States, 
•■m  Programs  carried  on  under  para- 
graph   (3)    of   subsection    (bl    may   provide, 

^'"■';^r^unL^\X'tu-rial.    or   other   edu- 
cational Services,   including  special  summer 
programs,    to    remedy    such    students     aca- 
demic deficiencies,  „,v,„ 
•Tb)   career  guidance,  placement,  or  other 
student  personnel   services   to  encourage   or 
facmtate^uch  students'  continuance,  or  re- 
enttance  In  higher  education  programs,  or 
•MC)    Identification,    encouragement     and 
ooui^ellng    of    any    such    students    with    a 
vlewto  their  undertaking  a  program  of  grad- 
uate or  nrofeeslonal  education. 
*^dT  There   are   authorized   to   be   appro- 


priated to  carry  out  this  -^^tion  $41.680^(W0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  ^f'^^'^ 
$56,680,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1970  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3U, 
?971  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years 
Tele  may  be  appropriated  to  carr^y  out  mis 
section  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.  ' 

,hi  section  222(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
nortunuv  Ac"of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  prragraph  (5i  and  by  redesignating  para- 
^raphs^6,^7,,  and  .8)  ( and  references 
thereto   as  paragraphs  (5),  '6).  and  (7)^ 

,  c  I  ( 1 )  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  a  ter  June  30.  1968,  except  that  the 
D  rector   of    the   Office   of    Economic   Oppor- 
umlty  mal  carry  out  contracts^  enteresl  into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
which    provide    assistance    for    an    Upward 
Bound  program.  After  the  date  of  ena^trnent 
r.f    this    Act     the   Director    of    the   Office    oi 
Economic   opportunity   may   not   enter   into 
anv  rnuacf  to  c.rry   out  a  program   com- 
n^rable   to   anv   program   carried   out   under 
Section   408, bi", 2^    of   the   Higher   Education 
Act  of  1965.  _,    ,    . 

12)  Any  sums  which  are  appropriated 
pror  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Upward 
Bound  progrLs.  or  which  are  allocated  for 
such  purpose  from  any  appropriation  made 
p"'or  fo  s^ch  date,  shall  be  available  (to  the 
extent  not  obligated  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  carry  out  contracts  de- 
s'lbed m  paragraph  <  1 .  )  to  the  Commi  - 
sioner  for  carrying  out  section  408  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

fs)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  "Upward  Bound  program"  means  a  pro- 
graSi  carried  out  under  section  222,a)(  5)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  'f 
so  designated  prior  to  the  amendment  made 
bv  subfectlon  (b)  of  this  section)  or  a  com- 
parable program  carried  out  under  section 
221  of  such  Act 


Part  B— Amendments  to  Insured  Student 
Loan  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO 
reduce  student  INTEREST  COSTS;  ELIMINA- 
TION OF  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  SUCH  PAY- 
MENTS DtJRING  REPAYMENT   PERIOD 

SEC.  411.  (a)  Paragraph  i4i  of  section 
428, a)  Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
ts  amended  by  striking  °i'„V'1968"  and  ns^rt- 
mg  in  ueu  thereof  ■1970".  and  by  stnkin, 
out    "1972"    and    inserting    m    lieu    thereof 

^?b),'l)iA)  The  portion  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  428 ,  a )  ( 1 )  which  follows  sub- 
paragraph ,C)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■   over  the  period  of  the  loan.  . 

■  ,B)  The  first  sentence  of  section  428(a,  (2l 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ^d 
3  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  pnnc-^^P^ 
amount  of  the  loan  ,  excluding  interest  which 
has  been  added  to  principal)    thereafter   . 

I  ■)  1  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall   apply  to  loans  made  on  or   after 
the  sixtieth  dav  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of   this   Act    except   that   such   amendments 
Shan  nof  apply  so  as  to  require  violatio^n  of 
anv  commitment  for  '^f^^^""^"^^f'  ^,^ 
eligible  lender,  or  of  any  line  of  credit  granted 
tn\  s'udent,  prior  to  such  sixtieth  day,  or. 
except"  with  the  consent  of  the  State  or  non- 
nrofit  private  agency  concerned,  impair  the 
obUgat^on  of  any  ai^reement  made  pursuant 
to   section   428, hi    of    the   Higher   Edu-Uon 
Act  of  1965,  An  application  for  a  certificate 
of  insurance  or  ol  comprehensive  insurance 
coverage  pursuant  to  section  429  of  such  Act 
Shan  be  i^ued  or  shall  be  effective  on  or  aft^r 
such  sixtieth  day  with  respect  to  loans  made 
p^ior  to  such  sixtieth  day  without  regard  to 
such  amendments. 

extension;  of  federal  loan  insurance 

PROGRAM 

sec    412.  Subsection  (a)    of  section  424  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
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(\)  IB  the  first  atntenf  by  «tr»kln«  out 
"and"  titer  "19*7"  aJMl  by  xnmerxinff  artor 
'•June  30.  IWJr*  the  foi:r>wtr(?  ".  and  each 
of  the  two  »ucceedlng  Oacal  years",  and  i2) 
In  the  aecond  lentrnce  by  lUlklnR  out 
■1972"  And  inaertinft  in  lieu  aiere<.f  "1974" 
rrvriLM.  crAiANTT  or  sTcncNT  l.ians  iNS'«n> 

INDUl  N  f  >  N  -  FTDCllA  L   PUiXiRAMS 

S»c.  413.  ia»  Section  421' ai  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  ot  1965  i«  amended  by  strlkln(? 
out  and"  t>efore  ■•i3i  '.  and  by  inserting 
before  '.tie  period  at  ihe  end  >!  iha*  subsec- 
tion the  .'ollowln^  -ind  -4i  :o  fcaurantee  a 
portion  of  each  loun  lusvired  under  a  program 
of  a  State  or  of  a  nonprofit  private  Institu- 
tion or  ort;an!zatlon  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements    'f  section   428(aWl)(C»" 

lb  I  Section  428  of  sui'h  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  subsection  ibi  the  following 
new  ?ubseclion 

"(Ciili  The  Commissioner  may  enter  Into 
a  guaranty  agreement  with  any  State  or  any 
nonprofit  private  institution  or  organization 
with  which  he  has  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  subsection  bi  whereby  the  Commls&loner 
.•iha;;  ui'.dertSlte  t<>  reimburse  !t.  under  such 
termf  and  ("Tmd'.tloiis  .ts  he  may  eetablLih, 
In  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum  >f  the 
amount  expended  by  .t  in  dlschar^  of  its 
Insurance  obll^atkin.  incurred  under  its  '.oan 
Insurance  prot^am  with  respect  to  losses  i  re- 
sulting from  the  default,  death  or  p>ermanent 
and  total  disability  of  the  student  borrower) 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  i  other 
than  interest  added  to  principal  i  of  any  In- 
sured ;L>an  with  respect  to  which  a  portion 
of  the  interest  (Ai  Is  payable  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  subsection  la) .  or  iBi  would 
be  payable  under  such  subjection  but  for 
the  adjusted  f.imi'.y  income    >f  the  borrower 

"(2 1    The   ({uaranty   agreement — 

"lAi  shall  set  forth  such  administrative 
and  fiscal  procetlures  ,is  may  b«  necessary 
tf>  protect  tJie  United  Stiites  from  the  risk 
of  vmreajstmable  lues  'hereunder,  to  ln«ure 
proper  .ind  efflolcr.t  .idmlnlstratlon  of  tlie 
loan  insurance  procram  .-tnd  to  .assure  that 
due  diilkrerue  will  f)e  exercised  In  the  collec- 
tion   of    loans    insured    under    the    program: 

"iBi  shall  provide  for  making  auch  re 
porta,  m  such  f>rm  und  containing  such 
mformiitlon.  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  atsry  out  his  'unctions 
under  this  subsection,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  .md  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  :lnd  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such   reports, 

"iCi  sh<u;i  -set  forth  adequate  .tssurance 
that,  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
Insured  under  the  loan  insurance  program 
as  may  be  guaranteed  bv  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  undertak- 
ing of  the  Comn^issloner  inder  the  gtiaranty 
agreement  is  acceptable  m  fiill  -iatisfactinn 
of  State  law  or  regulation  requiring  the 
maintenance  of   a  reserve, 

"iDi  shall  provide  that  80  per  centum 
of  such  ,unounts  .is  may  be  ma<le  as  pay- 
ments of  principal  on  loans  In  default,  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has 
made  payments  \inder  the  guaranty  agree- 
ment, shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Commission- 
er for  deposit  in  the  insurance  fund  estab- 
lish ■  bv  section  431,  but  shall  not  otherwise 
provide  for  subrogation  of  the  United  States 
to  the  rights  of  any  insurance  beneficiary; 
(El  may  include  such  other  provisions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  pur- 
poses  of    this    part 

"(31  To  the  extent  provided  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  a  guaranty  agre«- 
menc  under  this  s'.ibsectlon  may  contain 
provi.slons  which  permit  such  forbearance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower  ae 
may  be  .igreed  upon  by  the  parties  -o  .m 
insured  loan  and  approved  by  the  insurer 
Nothing  m  thi«  subaection  .shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  collection  of  the  .imouat 
of  any  loan  by  the  Insurance  beneficiary  or 
Its    Lhsurer    from    the   estate   of    a   deceased 


borrower  or  from  a  borrower  found  by  the 
Inauranee  b«n«Actery  or  lis  Imuro'  to  have 
b«cn(ne    ()ennaxienUy    and    totally    disabled 

"41    ^tw  purpnaea  of  this  subsection 

"lAi  the  terms  Ineuranre  bflneflclary' 
and  default'  shall  have  the  meanings  as- 
signed   •>)    them    bv    sectl-m    430  e  >      and 

Ui  permanent  and  t4>t.ii!  disability  lihall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  CrKnmlssloner 

■  i5l  In  the  i-»ise  of  .my  oiaranty  .igree- 
menl  entered  into  prior  u>  .September  1  1969. 
with  a  State  or  nonprofit  private  institution 
'■r  organlz.itlon  with  which  the  Commissioner 
has  in  eftect  on  that  date  .in  iigreenient  pur- 
suant tf)  subsection  ibt  of  this  section,  or 
section  9ibi  of  the  National  Vocational  .Stu- 
dent Lo.in  Insunmce  .Act  uf  1965.  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
the  CommUiitoner  mav  ;n  aooordanre  with 
the  terms  ^'f  this  »uh«e<-tl.'n.  undertake  to 
guarantee  loans  described  in  paragraph  il) 
which  are  insured  by  such  State  institution, 
or  organization  and  aj-e  outstanding  oi>  the 
date  of  execution  of  the  guanuity  agreement, 
but  only  wltli  respect  to  defaulu  occurring 
after  the  executli'h  of  such  ftuaraiitv  agree- 
ment or.  If  later    after  Its  effective  date  " 

ici  Section  431  of  gu.-h  Act  1.4  amended 
'Ai  by  Inserting  in  the  hrst  sentence  of  sub- 
section ai  ■,  or  in  connecUon  with  pay- 
ments under  a  Ku,irunty  .igreement  under 
section  428(ci.  '  after  Insured  by  him  under 
this  part'  iB)  by  inserting  In  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  i,i\  cT  in  c<jnnection 
with  such  guaranty  agreements."  after  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  pan  ', 
and  iCi  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  ib)  ".  or  in  connection  with  any 
guaranty  .vgreement  m.ide  under  section  428 
ici  ■  after  Insured  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part" 

idi  Section  432iaii5i  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  any  guaranty 
a<rre«ment  under  section  428ici  after  "such 
insurance  ■ 

rromAL  aovances  ro  Rrsrsvr  ftnds  of  non- 
rrnrnAi.    sTiorvr    loan    iNstRANcE    i-rochams 

Sec  414  lai  Section  421  i  b)  ..f  the  Higher 
Educiitlon  Act  f'f  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2i:  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
hrst  sentence  of  that  subsection  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by  adding 
thereafter  the  following  new  paragraph. 

"I  4)  there  is  authorized  to  be  ;>pproprlated 
the  sum  of  tlO.OOO.CXX)  for  making  advance* 
under  section  422  during  the  two-tlscal  year 
period  ending  June  30.  1970.  for  the  reserve 
funds  of  State  and  nonprofit  private  student 
l(«\n  insurance  programs  " 

lb)  Section  422(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  — 

I  1  )  by  striking  out  clause  i  3 )  "  In  the  hrst 
sentence  of  paragraph  ill  raid  Inserting  la 
Ueu  thereof  clauses  >3)  and  (4i  '.  and  by 
striking  out  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1966.  June  .10.  1967.  or  June  30,  196«."  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  fiscal  vear "  in  the 
>econd  sentence  of  such  paragraph,  and 

1 2 1  by  redesignating  paragraph  ( 2 1  as 
paragraph  i3)  and  inserting  after  paragraph 
ill    the   following   new   paragraph 

(J)  No  advance  shall  be  made  after  June 
30.  1968,  unless  matched  by  an  e<iual  amount 
from  nun-Federal  sources  Such  equal 
amount  may  include  the  unencumbered 
non-Federal  portion  of  a  reserve  fund  As 
used  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
unencumbered  non-Federal  portion"  means 
the  .%moiuit  i  determined  as  of  tiie  time  im- 
mediately preceding  the  making  of  the  ad- 
vance) of  the  reserve  fund  less  the  i;reaier 
of  (A)  the  sum  of  d)  advances  made  under 
this  section  prior  to  July  1,  1988,  i  ll  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  amount  c.  ad- 
',  anirs  made  under  this  section  after  June 
30.  1968.  and  before  t!ie  advance  for  pur- 
P<j6efi  of  which  the  det«rmlnatU>n  is  nuide. 
,tnd  (111)  the  proceeds  ot  earnings  on  ad- 
vances made  luider  tl^ils  section,  or   (Bi   any 


anM>uBt  which  Is  required  to  b«  maintained 
in  .such  fund  pursuant  to  State  law  or 
regulation  or  by  aifreement  with  lenders,  as 
a  reserve  itgainsi  the  Insurance  of  outstand- 
ing loans 

ici  .Section  422(bl  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "ill"  after  "(b)".  by  Inaerung 
prior  to  July  1,  1968"  before  '  pursuant  to 
subsection  lai"  where  It  appears  In  the  first 
and  third  sentences,  by  deleting  the  last 
sentence  of  such  Mibsectlon  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  following 
new  paragraph.s 

1 2)  The  total  of  the  advances  from  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  i4) 
<if  section  421(b)  (A)  to  nonprofit  private 
institutions  and  organizations  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  in  any  State  and  (B)  to 
such  -State  may  not  exceed  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the 
population  of  such  State  aged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two.  Inclusive,  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  SUtes  .iged  eighteen  to 
twenty-two.  inclusive,  but  such  advances 
may  otherwi.ie  be  in  such  amounts  ^is  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  best  achieve 
the  purposes  for  which  thev  are  made  The 
amount  available  however.  fi:>r  advances  to 
.iny  State  shall  not  be  less  than  $20,000.  and 
any  additional  funds  needed  to  meet  this 
requirement  shall  be  derived  by  proportion- 
ately reducing  (but  not  below  i20.000(  the 
amount  available  for  advances  to  each  of 
the  remaining  States 

■  i3)  For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  .subsection. 
the  population  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two. 
inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  tletermmed  bv  'he  Commissioner  on 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him  " 

INCREASE  or  MAXIMl  M  INT£HE.ST  RATE  I MH  K 
srfDENT  LOAN  INSIRVM  r  rROORAMS 

Sec  415  lai  .Section  427  b )  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  '  6  per  centum"  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "7  per  centum 
per  annual  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance 
"f   the  loan." 

(bi  Section  428(b)  (!)(£)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  .onended  by  ttrik- 
mg  out  '6  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof     7  per  centum". 

ic  )  Section  428  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
iulding  ,it  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
frubsection 

"(d)  No  provision  of  any  law  of  the  United 
-States  (Other  than  this  parti  or  of  any  State 
1  other  than  a  .statute  establishing  a  State 
student  loan  Insurance  program),  which 
limits  the  rate  or  .imount  of  interest  i>oy- 
able  on  loans  shall  apply  to  a  loan — 

"(1)  which  bears  interest  (exclusive  tif 
any  premium  for  insurance)  on  the  unpaid 
principal  balance  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of 
7  per  centum  per  annum,  and 

•  2 1  which  Is  insured  (A»  by  the  United 
states  under  this  part,  or  (Bi  by  a  .'^late  or 
nonprofit  private  institution  tir  organization 
under  a  program  rovered  by  an  agreement 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  ib)  of  this 
section." 

MERCER  OF  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  STVDENT 
LOAN  INSVRANCE  AI?T  OF  1965  WITH  STUDENT 
LOAN  INSURANCE  TROCRAM  OF  HlUllER  EDUCA- 
t  lO.N    ACT   OF    1K65 

SEC  416.  (a)  Section  435  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
c.ition  .Act  of  1966  Is  amended    - 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (a),  (b), 
(C),  id).  (61.  and  (f)  as  ib),  id),  (e),  (f). 
(g),  and   'h).  respectively, 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  subsection  (b)  as 
so  redesignated  the  following  new  sub- 
.^.ection 

'  lai  The  term  eligible  institution'  means 
I  1  )  an  institution  of  lugher  education,  (2)  a 
vocationai  .school,  or  (3)  with  respect  to  stu- 
dents who  are  nationals  of  the  United  States. 
an  in.stitution  outside  the  States  which  la 
oomparable  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation or  to  a  vcjcational  school  and  which 
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has  been  approved  by  the  CammlSBloner  Tor 

pvirposea  of  this  part "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  as 
so  redeaJgnated  "eligible  Institution"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Institution  of  higher 
education",  by  striking  out  In  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  "any  Institution 
out&lde  the  States  which  Is  comparable  to  an 
institution  described  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  tor  the  ptirpoees  of  this  title, 
and  also  Includes";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (bl  the 
text  of  subsection  (al  of  section  17  of  the 
National  VocaUonaJ  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  of  1965  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "(a)"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(c)", 

(B)  Strike  out  "eligible  Institution"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "vocational  school", 

(C)  Strike  out  "Act"  In  clause  (4)  (C)  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "part". 

(b)(1)  Section  425(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "Sec. 
425    (a)"  and  bv  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (C)  (1)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  comparable  Insti- 
tution out-slde  the  States  approved  for  this 
pvirpose  by  the  Commissioner"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "eligible  InsUtuOon". 

(3)  .Section  428ia)(6)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(4)  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "10  per  centum"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "15  per  centum". 

(5)  Section  436ia)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  stnking  out  "title  and  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965"  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof  "part". 

(  c  )  1 1 )  The  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  Is  repealed. 

(2)  All  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  voca- 
tional student  loan  Insurance  fund  estab- 
lished by  section  13  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
matured  or  contingent,  shall  be  transferred 
to,  and  become  assets  and  liabilities  of,  the 
student  loan  Insurance  fund  established  by 
section  431  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Payments  in  connection  with  defaults 
of  loans  made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
insured  by  the  Commissioner  (under  the 
authoritv  of  subsections  (di  (3)  or  (d)  (4)  of 
this  .section)  under  the  National  VocaUonal 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  fund  established  by  such 
section  431. 

id)  ( 1 )    Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
I  2 )    ( 3 ) . and  ( 4 ) : 

[.\\  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)  shall  apply  to  loans 
made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
d.\te  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and  the  ter- 
minal date  applicable  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  5ia)  and  under  section  9 
(a)  (4)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  shall,  instead  of  June  30, 
19G8,  be  deemed  to  be  il)  the  day  Immediate- 
ly preceding  such  sixtieth  day,  or  (11)  with 
respect  to  any  particular  State  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  to  which  paragraph  (3)  re- 
lates, the  last  day  of  the  ptriod  required  for 
modification  or  termination  of,  or  refusal  to 
extend,  the  Commissioners  agreements  with 
such  agency. 

(B)  In  computing  the  maximum  amounts 
which  may  be  borrowed  by  a  student  who 
obtains  an  Insured  loan  on  or  after  such 
sixtieth  day,  and  the  minimum  amounts  of 
repayment  allowable  with  re^>ect  to  sums 
borrowed  by  such  a  student,  there  shall  be 
included  all  loans,  whenever  made,  (i)  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner,  or  a  State,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  with  which  the 
C-ommlssloner  has  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 428(b)  of  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  section  9(b) 
of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  In- 
surance Act  of  1965,  or  (11)   made  by  a  Stat* 


under  section  438(*)  (2)  (B)  of  such  part  or 
section  8(a)  (3)  (B)  of  such  Act,  or  by  the 
Commissioner  imder  section  10  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Clause  (I)  (atteiidajioe  at  eligible  in- 
stitution) of  section  427(a)(2)(C)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  shall  apply  to 
loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  lender,  loans  Insiu-ed  by 
the  Commissioner,  to  students  for  study  at 
vocational  schools,  which  are  oustandlng  on 
the  ElxUeth  day  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  but  only  with  respect  to  periods  of  at- 
tendance occurring  on  or  after  such  tixueth 
dav. 

(3)  This  section  land  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)  shall  not  apply  so  as  to 
require    violation    of    any    commitment    for 
Insurance  made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of 
any  line  of  credit  granted  lo  a  student,  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or    the    National    Vocational    Student    Loan 
Insurance   Act  of   1965,   or,   except   with  the 
consent   of    the   State    or    nonprofit   private 
agency  concerned.   Impair   the   obligation  of 
any  agreement  made  pursuant  to  section  428 
lb)   of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or 
section    9(b)     of    the    National    Vocational 
Student   Loan   Insurance   Act   of    1965.   The 
Commissioner  of  Education  shall  undertake 
to  obtain  necessary  modifications  of   agree- 
ments entered  into  by  him  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 428(b)(1)   of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  or  section  9(b)  of  the  NationiJ  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan   Insurance  Act  of   19C5 
and  in  force  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  so  as  to  conform  the  provi.sions  of 
such  agreements  to  the  requirements  ol  such 
section  428   (b)(1).  If,  however,  such  modi- 
fications cannot  be  obtained  because  a  party 
to  such  an  agreement  is  subject  to  a  s-vutute 
of    a   State    that   prevents   such    party   from 
complying  with  the  terms  of  such  modifica- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  not,  before  the 
fourth  month  after  the  adjournment  of  such 
State's  first  regular  legislative  session  which 
adjourns  more  than  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  exercise   his  authority  to 
terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such  agree- 
ment. 

(4)  A  certificate  of  Insurance  or  of  com- 
prehensive insurance  coverage  pursuant  to 
secUon  11  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  may  be  issued 
or  made  effective  on  or  after  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  loans  made  prior  to  such 
sixtieth  day  without  regard  to  any  amend- 
ment or  repeal  made  by   this  section. 

AUTHORIZING  DEFERMENT  OF  REPAYMENT  OF 
NON-FEDEHAI-1.Y  INSURED  LOANS  DUBING 
MILITARY  OR  PEACE  CORPS  SERVICE.  OR  AT- 
TENDANCE AT  ELIGIBLE  INSTITUTION;  FEDERAL 
PAYMENT  OP  INTEREST  ACCRUING  DURING 
SUCH  ATTENDANCE  OR  SERVICE:  ELIMINATION 
OF  DETERMENT  FOE  VISTA  SERVICE  VNDEJl  FED- 
EBAI.   INSURANCE   PROGRAM 

Sec  417-  (a)(1)  Section  428  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)    The    Commissioner    sliall    encourage 
the  Inclusion,  In  any  State  student  loan  pro- 
gram or  any  State  or  nonprofit  private  stu- 
dent  loan   insurance   program   meeting    the 
requirements    of    subsection     (a)(1)(B)     or 
(a)(1)(C).  of  provisions  authorizing  or  re- 
quiring  that   in   the   case   of   student   loans 
covered   by   such    program    periodic    install- 
ments  of   principal   need   not   be   paid,   but 
Interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any 
period    (1)     during    which    the    borrower    is 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an 
eligible  institution,  (2)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
(3)  not  In  excess  of  three  years  during  which 
the   borrower   is   In   service   as    a    volunteer 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  State  or  nonprofit  private  program  con- 
taining  such   a   provision   any    such    period 


shall  be  excluded  In  determining  the  period 
specified  In  subsection  (b)  (1 )  (C  )  (il) ,  or  the 
maximum  period  for  repayment  specified  in 
subsection  (b)  (1)  (D)." 

(2)  (A)  Section  428(b)  (1  i  (  CUiii  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "(11)"  the  following:  "except 
as     provided     in     subsection      (e)      of     this 

section,".  ,.    .    „  . 

(B)  Section  428(b)  (1 1(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "subject  to  sub- 
paragraph (C)"  the  following:  "of  this  para- 
graph and  except  as  provided  by  subsection 
le)  of  this  section". 

(b)The  first  sentence  of  section  428(a) 
(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  ray  Inserting  be- 
fore "•  but  such  portion"  the  foUowlng: 
•■  or  which  accrues  during  a  period  In  which 
principal  need  not  be  paid  (whether  or  not 
such  principal  is  In  fact  paid)  by  reason  of 
a  provision  described  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this    section    or    in    section    427(a)(3)(C)". 

(c)  Section  427(a)(2)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  inserting  "or"  before  "(ill)  , 
and  bv  striking  out  "or  (iv)  not  in  excess 
ol  three  vears  during  which  the  borrower 
is  in  service  as  a  volunteer  tmder  title  VIII 
of   the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of   1964.   . 

(d)  Deferment  ol  repayment  of  principal, 
fts  provided  in  the  amendments  made  by  .sub- 
section  (a)    of  this  section,  may  be  author- 
ized (but  not  required)  with  respect  to  loans 
meeting   the   requirements   of   subparagraph 
iB)     or    (C)     of    section    42B(a)(l)     of    the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  which  are  out- 
E-anding  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment   of   this   Act,    but   only    with   re- 
spect to  periods  of  attendance  or  service  oc- 
curring on  or  after  such  sixtieth  day.  The 
amendments  made  my  subsection   (bl    shall 
become  eSective  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
date  ol  enactmein  of  this  Act.  The  amend- 
ments made   by   subsection    (O    shall   apply 
WTth  respect  to  loans  made,  on  or  after  the 
sixtieth  dav  t<fter  the  date  cl  enactment  of 
this  Act.  except  that  such  amendments  shall 
not  applv  so  as  to  require   violation  of   any 
commitment  for  insurance  made  to  an  eligi- 
ble lender,  or  of  any  line  cf  credit  granted  to 
a  student  prior  to  such  sixtieth  day. 

PARTICIPATION     BY     PENSION     I  UNDS     AND     KED- 
IR.A1.    SAVINGS   AND   LOAN    ASSOCI.^TIONS 

Sec  418.  (a)  Section  435(g)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  i  as  so  redesignated 
by  section  416  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  or  a  pension  fund  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose '. 

"(b)  The  third  paragraph  cf  section  5(c) 
of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "expenses  of  coUcge 
or  universltv  education"  and  inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  "expenses  of  college,  university, 
or   vocational   education". 


ACCESS    TO    FEDERAL    LOAN    INSURANCE    PROGRAM 

Sec.  419-  la)  Section  423  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "The"  after  "Sec-  423-"  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b),  the":  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  loUownng  new  subsection: 
"(bl  The  Commissioner  may  issue  cer- 
t-ficates  of  insurance  under  section  429  to  a 
lender  in  a  State — • 

■■(1)  for  insurance  of  a  loan  made  to  a 
student  borrower  who  does  not,  by  reason 
of  his  residence,  have  access  to  loan  insur- 
ance under  the  loan  insurance  program  of 
5uch  State  (or  under  any  private  nonprofit 
loan  insurance  program  which  has  received 
an  advance  under  section  422  for  the  bene- 
fit of  students  in  such  State) .  or 

"(2)  for  Insurance  of  all  of  the  loans  made 
to  student  borrowers  by  a  lender  who  satis- 
fies the  Commissioner  that,  by  reason  of  the 
residence  of  cuch  borrowers,  he  will  not  have 
access  to  any  single  State  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate loan  Insuranc-c  program  which  will 
insure  substantially  all  of  the  loans  he  in- 
tends to  make  to  such  student  borrowers," 
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(b)  SecUon  4auaUa)  U  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  lend«r«"  before  who  do  not  have 
reasonable 


P*«T  C AMM*OiatMTS  TO  COLLtOX  WoMt- 

31UUT  PaooaAM 

TRANSm    or     WOaK-STt'DT     PBOVISION9    TO 
HZOHm    KDUCATTON    ACT    OT     I96S 

Sac  431  lai  "ntle  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  18  amended  by  striking 
out  part  C  thereof  Part  C  of  title  I  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1984  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1»«5 
and  inaerted  as  part  C  of  title  IV  of  such 
Act 

ibi  Part  C  of  UUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  lt>eP  I  as  amended  by  siibsec- 
tlon  I  ai  of  this  section  i  ls  further  amended — 

( 1 1  by  redesignating  sections  141  through 
145  (and  references  thereto!  as  sections  441 
through  4461.  respectively     and 

(2 1  by  dealgnatlnst  the  section  of  such 
part  which  follows  section  445  las  so  re- 
designated!    as    section    446;    and 

(3i  l^  amending  section  4421  a i  to  read 
as  follows 

■•3«c.  442  (ai  Prom  the  sums  /ippr^  .prlated 
to  carry  out  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  not  to  exceed  2 
per  centum  among  Puerto  Rico.  Guam 
American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terrltorv-  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  Vlrgm  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  part  The  remainder  of  such 
sums  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  :ib 
provided   in  subsection     bi 

(CI  Any  reference  to  any  provision  of  part 
C  of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1963  in  any  law  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  corre- 
sponding provUlon  of  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965  -s  amended 
by   this   section. 

ETTKNSION    OF    WOUK-STUDT    PKOCRAM 

Sic  433  Section  441  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  (as  amended  by  section  431 
of   this   Act)    Is   amended   by    adding  ap- 

p«op«iATioN9  AUTHoaizKD  '  at  the  end  of  the 
section  heading,  by  inserting  lai  '  after 
"Sec  441  '.  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  following  new  subsection 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 1225.000.000  for  the  Oscal  year  end- 
in*  June  30.  1969.  and  $275  000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  carry 
out  this  part.  Por  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  there  may  be  appropriated,  to  carry 
out  this  part,  only  such  sums  ^ts  the  Con- 
gress may   hereafter  authorize   by   law 

ELIOWILITT    or    AREA    VOCATIONAL    StHUOt-S 

3«c  433.  la)  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
Uon Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  .section  431 
of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  strllung  out  the 
terms  -insUtuaon  of  higher  education'  and 
•Institutions  of  higher  education  '  wherever 
they  appear  (except  in  section  442(b(ilii 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  eligible  institu- 
tion" and  eligible  InsUtutlons ".  reepecUvely 
(bi  Section  443(b)  of  such  Act  .as  added 
by  section  431  of  this  Act)  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

■lb)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  eligible  Institution'  means  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  educauon  'as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 435(b)  of  this  Act)  or  an  area  voca- 
tional school  I  as  defined  In  secUon  8(2i  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  i 

ici  Section  444  of  such  .Act  (as  added  by 
section  431  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(a)"  after  "Sec  444".  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  (a)  through  ih)  as  para- 
graphs il)  through  (8).  respectively,  by 
redesignating  subparagraphs  i  1 ) .  i  2 1 .  and 
1 3 )  of  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  1 3 )  ( as  so  re- 
designated )  as  subparagTaptis  (  A ) .  (  B ) .  and 
iC).  respectively;  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  secUon  the  following  new  sub- 
section 


•lb)  An  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  section  443  witto  an  are«  vocaUonal  school 
shall  contain.  In  addition  to  the  provisions 
described  In  subsection  (•).  a  provision  that 
a  student  In  such  a  school  shall  be  eligible 
lo  participate  in  a  program  under  this  part 
only  If  he  .  1  )  has  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secondary  education, 
■  r  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a  certifi- 
cate and  .2)  IS  pursuing  a  program  of  edu- 
cation or  training  which  requires  at  least 
»U  months  to  complete  and  Is  designed  to 
prepare  the  student  for  gainful  employment 
in  a  recognized  occupation   ' 

REVI.STO.M     or    MATtMIN(i     CROVISIONB 
Src    434    Section   444iai    6)    of    the   Higher 
Education   Act  of    1965    i  as  amended   by  this 
part)  Is  amended  to  resid  as  follows 

•'(6)  provide  that  the  Pederal  share  of 
the  compensauon  of  students  employed  in 
the  work-study  program  m  accordance  with 
the  agreement  will  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  such  compensation,  except  that  the  Ped- 
enil  share  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
conipen.satlon  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines pursuant  M>  regulations  adopted  and 
promulgated  by  him  establishing  objective 
criteria  for  such  determinations  that  a  Ped- 
eral share  in  excess  of  80  per  centum  is  re- 
quired in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  " 

^.y:-KSlDK  >oB  RESIDENTS  OT  AMERICAN  5.\MOA 
■  iR  THE  TRU-T  TERRITORY  Of  THE  PACIFIC  IS- 
LANDS 

SEC  435  lai  rhe  first  .sentence  of  section 
442)  a  1  of  the  Higher  Education  .\ct  of  1965 
•  SLS  amended  by  tlils  part)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)  before  allot  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum'  and  by  inserting  l)efore  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
".  and  (2)  reserve  the  amount  provided  by 
subsection  (ei  " 

lb)  Such  section  442  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection 

■  lei  Prom  the  appropriation  for  this  part 
for  each  tlsc*l  year  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  an  lunount  to  provide  work-study 
.vsslstance  to  -siudenu  who  reside  in.  but 
who  attend  eligible  Institutions  outside  of. 
American  Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  The  amount  s<5  reserved 
shall  be  allotted  to  eligible  institutlon.s  and 
shall  be  available  only  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  work-study  .issistance  to  such 
students" 

ELIMINATION  oF  WERAGE  HOIRS  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT LIMrTATION  DURING  NON-RECU1.AB  EN- 
ROLLMENT   PERIODS 

SEC  436  Section  444  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  I  as  amended  by  this  part) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

■  I  c  1  Por  purpoees  of  paragraph  1 4 )  of  sub- 
.sectlon  la)  of  this  section.  In  computing 
average  hours  of  employment  of  a  student 
over  a  semester  or  other  term,  there  shall  be 
excluded  any  period  during  which  the  stu- 
dent is  on  vacation  and  any  period  of  non- 
regular  enrollment  Employment  under  a 
work  study  program  during  any  .such  period 
of  non-regular  enrollment  during  which 
classes  In  which  the  student  is  enrolled  are 
in  session  shall  be  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
accordance  with  criteria  established  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner 

KLIMINATION      oF     STATE     ALLOTMENT     FORMULA 

Sec  437  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  .30.  1970— 

(I)  Section  446  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  I  as  added  by  section  431  of  this 
.Act)  is  repealed 

,2)  Section  442  of  such  Act  i  as  amended 
by  this  part)  is  amended  by  striking  out  so 
much  of  such  section  as  precedes  subsection 
le).  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  sub- 
section (b).  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  stricken  out  the  following; 


ALLOTMENT  OF  rtTNOS  TO  INSTITU  1 ION8  OF 
HIOHSB     EDUCATIOM 

■  Sec  442  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  allot 
the  funds  which  are  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  part,  and  which  are  not  reserved 
under  subsection  lb),  to  eligible  Institutions 
with  which  he  has  entered  into  agreements 
under  this  part,  in  accordance  with  section 
463  of  this  Act  •■ 

REVISION    or    MAINTENANCE   or   EFFORT 
REQUIREMENT 

Sec  438  Etiectlve  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970.  section  444(a)  |5) 
Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  (as 
amended  by  this  p.wt)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■■i5»  provide  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  466  of  this  Act 
(relating  to  maintenance  of  efforts);" 

ADMINISTRATTVE     EXPENSES 

Sec  439  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970.  section  444(a)  (2) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as 
amended  by  this  part)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  ■  .vdmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  ac- 
cordance with  section  464  of  this  Act:". 

11  IGIBILITY     OF     PRIVATE     VOCATIONAL     SCHOOLS 

SEC  440  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  on 
or  after  June  30.  1970 — 

,1)  Section  4431  b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  las  amended  by  this  part)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "higher 
education,  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■.  or  a 
private  vocational  school  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 461  lb)  of  this  Act)" 

1 2)  Section  444(a)  il)  of  such  Act  (as 
iimended  by  this  part)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  work  for  the  institution  Itself"  the 
following  .except  in  the  case  of  a  private 
vocational  school).  " 

Part    D— Cooperative    Education    Programs 

grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 

for   programs   of   cooperative   education; 

grants   and  contracts  for  training  and 

research  in  cooperative  education 

Sec    441    Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 

Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  redesignating  part 

D   as    pSLTt   P.   by   redesignating   sections   461 

through    467    as    sections    491    through    497. 

respectively,   and   by   Inserting   after   part   C 

the  following  new  part: 

"Part  D — Cooperattve  Education  Programs 
"appropriations  authorized 
Sec  461.  (»)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  «600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  grants  pursuant 
to  section  452  to  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  planning,  establishment,  ex- 
pansion, or  carrying  out  by  such  Institu- 
tions of  programs  of  cooperative  education 
that  alternate  periods  of  full-time  academic 
study  with  periods  of  lull-time  public  or 
private  employment  that  will  not  only  afford 
students  the  opportunity  to  earn  through 
employment  funds  required  toward  con- 
tinuing and  completing  their  education  but 
will,  so  far  as  practicable,  give  them  work 
experience  related  to  their  academic  or  oc- 
cupational objective. 

"lb)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $750,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  the  .succeeding 
fiscal  year,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to 
make  training  or  research  grants  or  contracts 
pursuant  to  section  453 

ic)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
there  may  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
part  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter   authorize    by    law. 

"(d)  Appropriations  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  available  for  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation of  students  for  employment  by  em- 
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ployer*  under  arrangements  purruant  to  this 
part. 

•GRANTS    FOR    PROGRAMS    OF   COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

•■Sec.  452.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section  451.  and 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  therein,  the  Com- 
missioner Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  that  have 
applied  therefor  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (  b)  oi'  this  section,  in  amounts  not  In 
excess  of  $75,000  to  any  one  such  InstltuUon 
for  any  fiscal  year 

•(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Comml-ssloner  at  such  time 
or  times  as  he  may  prescribe  and  shall— 

••(1)  set  forth  programs  or  activities  for 
which  a  grant  is  authorized  under  this  sec- 

"(izi  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
ports in  such  form  and  conuilnlng  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  lo  carrv  out  his  functions  under 
this  part  and  for  the  keeping  of  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  mav  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verincation  of  such 
reports; 

"(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  conuol  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
accounting  for,  Pederal  funds  paid  to  tb3 
applicant  under  this  part;   and 

"(4)  Include  such  other  information  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  i>art. 

••(c)  No  Institution  of  higher  education 
may  receive  granVs  under  this  section  for 
more  than  three  fiscal  years. 

•'(d)  In  the  development  of  criteria  for 
approval  of  applications  under  this  section. 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Stu- 
dents. 

•GRANTS     AND     CONTRACTS     FOR     TRAINING     AND 
RESEARCH 

•Sec.  453.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  451, 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized,  for  the 
training  of  persons  in  the  planning,  estab- 
lishments, administration,  or  coordination 
of  programs  of  cooperative  education,  or  for 
research  into  methods  of  improving,  devel- 
oping, or  promoting  the  use  of  cooperative 
education  programs  in  institutions  of  higher 
education,  to — 

•■(1)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  Institutions,  and 

•■(2)  make  grants  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations,  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  when  such  grants  or  contracts 
will  make  an  especially  significant  contribu- 
tion to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion.'• 

Part    E — General    Provisions    Relating    to 
Student  Assistance 

amendments   effective   upon    enactment 

Sec.  451.   (a)    Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of   1965   is  amended  by  inserting 
after  part  D  the  following  new  part: 
•Part   E — General   Provisions   Relating   to 
Stitoent   Assistance   Programs 
•'Subpart    1- — General   Provisions 

'•DEinNmONS 

•Sec.  461.  (al  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  •St,'ite'  includes  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

•■(b)  For  purposes  of  part  C  of  this  title 
and  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  the  term  'private  vocational 
school'  means  a  school  ( 1 )  which  provides 
not  less  than  a  six-month  program  of  train- 
ing to  prepare  students  for  nainful  employ- 
ment in  a  recognized  occupation.  (2)  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  801(a)  (1) 


and  801(a>(2)  of  this  Act.  (31  which  does 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  section  801(a) 
(3)  of  this  Act.  (4)  which  is  accredited  by  a 
naUonally  recognized  accrecUtlng  agency  or 
assocUtlon  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
this  purpose,  and  (5)  which  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  at  least  five  years.  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Commissioner  .shall 
publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agencies  or  as-sociations  which  he 
determines  to  be  reliable  nuthoruy  :tE  to  the 
quality  of  training  offered. 

"ELIGIBH-rrT   OF   RESIDENTS    OF  TRUST  TERRIIORY 
OF     PACIFIC      ISLANDS 

"Sec  462.  Permanent  residents  of  the  Tru.st 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  .shall  be  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  title  II  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
under  this  title  to  the  same  extent  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  eligible  for 
such  assistance. 

"Subpart  2 — Advisory  Council  of  Pin.^ncial 
Aid    to    Students 

"ESTABLISHMENT     OF    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  469.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
Office  of  EducaUon  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  i  hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Council') .  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man and  of  members  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner without  regard  to  the  cum  service 
or  classification  laws.  Such  appointed  mem- 
bers shall  include  ( 1 )  leading  authorities  in 
the  field  of  education.  (2)  persons  represent- 
ing State  and  private  nonprofit  loan  iiLsur- 
ance  programs,  financial  and  credit  Institu- 
tions and  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  other  eligible  institutions  as  those  terms 
may  be  variously  defined  in  this  Act.  or  In 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
and  (3)  at  least  one  undergraduate  student 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education  or  other 
eligible  instituUon. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  matters  of  general  policy  arising 
in  the  administration  by  the  Commissioner 
of  programs  relating  to  financial  assistance 
to  students  and  on  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  programs. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  other-ix-ise  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  the  Council,  be 
entiUed  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the 
rate  specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  In  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltime.  and  while 
so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expens- 
es, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  employed 
Intermittently  in  the  Government  service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  as- 
sistance, and  to  make  available  to  it  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him.  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  cut  Its  func- 
tions." 

(b)  Section  433  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (relating  to  Advisory  Council  on 
Insured  Loans  to  Students)   Is  repealed. 


agreements  under  part  A  or  part  C  of  this 
title  must  file  applications  for  allotments  to 
such   InstStutions  of  funds   appropriated   to 
carry  out  programs  established  under  such 
parts   Such  allotments  shall  be  made  In  ac- 
cordance  with  equitable   criteria  which   the 
Commissioner    shall     establish     and    which 
shall  be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribution  of 
■;uch  funds  among  fuch  institutions  as  will 
most  effectively  carrv  out  the  purposes  of  the 
proeram  for  which  the  apreement  was  made. 
■  lb)    The  amount  of  any  allotment  made 
under   subsection    lai    to   carry    out   a    pro- 
gram for  anv  fiscal  vear  which  the  Commis- 
sioner  determines   will   not   be   required   for 
such   year  or   the   next   fiscal   year   shall   be 
available   for   reallotment   to   carry   out   the 
same  program  m  accordance  with  the  equi- 
table criteria  established  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)    Anv  amount  reallotted  to  an  insti- 
tution under  this  subsection  from  appropri- 
ations  for   anv   fiscal   year  shall   be   deemed 
part  of  itr.  allotment  lor  that  fiscal  year. 

■■EXPFNSES    OF    .«.DMINISTRATION 

'Sec.  464.  (a)  An  institution  which  has 
entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the  Com- 
missioner under  part  A  or  C  of  this  title 
shall  be  entitled  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
It,  receives  an  allotment  under  either  such 
part  to  a  pavmcnt  in  lieu  of  reimbursement 
for  Its  expenses  dunng  such  fiscal  year  in 
administering  programs  assisted  under  this 
pnrt.  The  pavment  for  a  fiscal  year  d)  shall 
be  payable  from  each  such  allotment  m  ac- 
cordance -with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
.sioner.  and  (2)  shall  (except  as  provided  in 
.subsection  (b))  be  an  amount  equal  to  3 
per  centum  of  lA)  the  institution's  expendi- 
tures dunnt;  the  fiscal  year  from  its  allot- 
ment under  pan  A  plus  iBi  its  expenditures 
during  such  fiscal  year  under  part  C  for  com- 
pensation of  students. 

■lb)  The  aggregate  amount  paid  to  an  in- 
stitution for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
plus  the  amount  withdrawn  from  Its  student 
loan  fund  under  section  204(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Educauon  Act  of  1958  may  not 
exceed  $125,000. 


AMENDMENTS   EFFECTIVE    FOR   FISCAL    YEAR    1970 
AND    THEREAFTER 

Sec.  452.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  on 
or  after  June  30.  1970,  part  E  of  title  IV  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (as  added 
by  section  451  of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  462  the  lollowing  new 
sections: 

••allotment     of     funds     TO     INSTirUTIONS     OF 
higher    EDUCATION 

••Sec.  463.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  insti- 
tutions   with    which    he    has    entered    into 


"MAINTENANCE    OF   EFTOP.T 

•Sec  465.  An  agreement  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  an  institution  under  part  A 
or  part  C  shall  provide  assurance  that  the 
institution  will  continue  to  spend  in  its  own 
.scholarship  and  student-aid  program,  from 
sources  other  than  funds  received  under  such 
parts,  not  less  than  the  average  expenditure 
per  year  made  for  that  purpose  during  the 
most  recent  period  of  three  fiscal  years  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  agreement. ' 
Part  F— .'Amendments  to  National  Defense 
EDUCATION  Act 

SUBP.i^KT  1   AMENDMENTS  TO  NATIONAL  DEFENCE 

Student  Loan  Program 

EXTENSION    OF  NATIONAL   DEFENSE  STUDENT 
LOAN    PROGRAM 

Sec  471.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
1 1 1  by  striking  out  •and"  before  •■$225,000- 
OOO'^  (2)  bv  insertmg  after  •June  30.  1968." 
the  following:  "$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $275,000,000 
Tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;".  (3) 
bv  striking  out  "and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1969"  and  inserting  in 
iicu  thereof  "and  there  are  further  authorized 
to  be  appropnatcd  .such  sums  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  197r'.  and  i4i  by  strik- 
ing out  "July  1.  1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1.  1970". 

lb)  Sections  2021  a)  and  202(b)  of  such  Act 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "1968" 
and  inserting  in  heu  thereof  "1969". 

(C)  Section  206  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1972"  each  time  it  appears 
in  subsections  ( a  I .  ( b  i .  and  ( c )  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••1974^. 

ELIMINATION   OF   BTA1E   ALLOTMENT  FORMULA 

Sec.  472.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  alter  June  30.  1970— 
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I  1 1  SecOon  303  at  the  NaOonal  Defens* 
EducaUon  Act  of  1968  la  repealed 

131  Section  303  at  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows 

■■ALX.OTMBNT  OF  rUNDS  TO  INSTrTLTInNS 

■3«c  303  ia»  The  Commisaloner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  institu- 
uons  of  higher  education  with  which  he  tias 
entered  Into  agreements  under  this  title 
must  file  applications  for  allotments  to  such 
institutions  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  301  Such  allotments  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  equitable  criteria  which 
the  Commisaloner  shall  establish  and  which 
shall  be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribution  of 
such  funds  aunong  such  institutions  of 
higher  education  as  will  moet  effecUvely 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part  The 
Federal  capital  contribution  to  au  institu- 
tion shall  be  paid  to  It  from  its  allotment 
under  this  section  from  time  to  time  in  such 
installmenM  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  not  result  In  unnecessary  accumulations 
in  the  student  loan  fund  established  under 
Its  a^re«m«nt  under  this  title 

••|ID  Th*  mnount  of  any  allotment  under 
subsection  (at  for  any  Oscal  year  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  year  or  the  next  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  m  accord- 
ance with  the  equitable  criteria  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  lai  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  an  institution  under  this  subsec- 
tion from  appropriations  for  any  flscal  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  for  that 
flscal  year  ' 

2  1   Section  303  of  such  Act  is  repealed 

ADMINISTRATIVI    EXPINSES 

3«c  473  Effective  for  rtscal  years  ending 
on  or  aftsr  June  30   1970— 

I  1 )  Section  304  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "(ai"  after  Sec  204  and  bv  striking 
out  in  paragraph  .ii  C<  routine  expenses' 
and  ail  that  follows  down  through  which- 
ever la  the  lesser'  and  inserting  in  ileu 
thereof  administrative  expenses  i\s  provided 
In  subsection  ibi  " 

i2i  Section  204  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
jubsectlon 

ibi  An  institution  of  higher  education 
that  has  entered  into  in  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  under  section  203  shall  be 
entitled  for  each  flscal  year  during  which  It 
makes  any  student  loans  from  a  student  loan 
fund  established  under  this  title  to  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  reimbursement  for  its  ex- 
penses during  such  flscal  year  In  adminis- 
tering Its  student  loan  program  .uisisted 
under  this  title  Such  payment  (  1  -  shall  be 
payable  from  Its  student  loan  fund  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  i2)  i  except  .la  provided  m  sec- 
tion 484ibi  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965)  shall  be  an  amuunt  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  principal  amount  of  loans 
made  from  such   fund  during  a  flscal  year  " 

REVISION   or  TKACHia   CANCELLATION    PROVISION 

Sec  474  .ai  Section  205ibii3)  cf  -he  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

'(3(  part  or  all  of  such  loan  may  be  can- 
celed for  certain  service  as  a  teacher,  in 
accordance  with  section  208. 

(bi  Section  208  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

•CANCELLATION    FOB    CE«TAIN    SERVILE    AS     N 
TKACHEB 

'Sec  208  (a)ili  A  percentage  specified 
in  paragraph  i3)i  of  the  total  amount  of 
any  loan  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968  from  a  student  loan  fund  established 
under  this  title  shall  be  canceled  for  each 
complete  academic  year  of  service  by  the 
borrower — 

■'(A)    M  k  fuU-tlme  teacher  In  %d  elemen- 


tary or  secondary  school  described  In  para- 
graph (3i    or 

'  (Bl  as  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  (including  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped  seriously  emotionally  disturbed 
or  other  health  impaired  children  who  by 
reason  thereof  require  special  education)  In 
a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or 
secondary  school   system 

■■i2)  The  percentage  of  a  loan  which  may 
be  canceled  under  paragraph   i  1  i    Is — 

lAi  10  per  centum  for  the  first  or  second 
academic  year  of  ser\lce  described  in  para- 
graph   '  1  I 

I  Bl  15  per  centum  for  each  academic  year 
of  such  service  thereafter 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  .in  academic 
year  Tor  which  the  borrower  received  the 
benefits  of  section  206ibi(3i  (At  or  (B)  of 
this  Mtle  I  as  In  effect  Immediately  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  19681  shall  be  considered  a 
year  of  service  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 1 
"(3)  A  teacher  may  receive  cancellation  of 
a  loan  under  subparagraph  (  A  i  of  paragraph 
I  1 1  only  for  service  In  an  academic  year  In  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  which  is  m  the  school  district 
of  a  local  educational  :igency  which  Is  eligible 
in  such  year  for  assistance  pursuant  to  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  md  secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  lis  amended,  and  which  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  and  for  that  year  has 
been  determined  by  the  Commissioner  (pur- 
suant to  regulations  and  after  consultation 
with  the  State  educational  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  the  school  is  located*  to  be 
a  school  m  which  the  enrollment  of  children 
described  m  clause  A)  iBl.  or  iC»  of  sec- 
tion 103(a)(2)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended  >  using  a  low-income  factor  of 
$3  0001  exceeds  bO  per  centum  of  total  en- 
rollment of  the  school 

■i  bl    In  the  case  of  a  loni  m:ide  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments   of    1968    not   to  exceed  50   per 
centum   of   such   loan   shall   be  canceled   for 
service  as  a  ruU-tlme  teacher  In  a  public  or 
other     nonprofit     elementary     or     secondary 
school  in  a  State.  In  .m  institution  of  higher 
education,    ir  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  overseas  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  rate  of   10  per  centum 
of   the   total   amount  of  such  lojin   for  each 
complete  academic   year  of  such  .service,  ex- 
cept that  '  1 1  such  rate  shall  be  15  per  centum 
for  each  complete  academic  vear  of  service  as 
a  full-time  teacher  in  a  public  or  other  non- 
profit elementary  or  secondary  school  which 
18  m  the  school  district  of  a  local  educational 
agency  which  is  eligible  in  such  year  for  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary    Education    Act    of    1965.    as 
amended,    .md    which    for    purposes    of    this 
paragraph  and  for  that  year  has  been  deter- 
mined   by    the    Commissioner    ( pursuant    to 
regulations  and  after  consultation  with  the 
State    educational    agency    of    the    State    In 
which  the  schtxil  is  located  i    to  be  a  school 
in   which    there    Is   a   high   concentration   of 
students    Trom    low-income    families,    except 
that  the  Comnussloner  shall  not  make  such 
determination  with  re«p>ect  to  more  than  25 
per  centum  of   the   total   of   the   public  and 
other    nonprofit    elementary    and    secondary 
schools  in  any  one  State  for  any  one  year.  (2) 
such   rate   shall   be   15   per  centum  for  each 
complete  academic  year  of  service  as  a  full- 
time   teacher   of    handicapped   children    (in- 
cluding mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing, 
deaf    speech  impaired,  visually  handicapped. 
seriously    emotionally    disturbed,    or    other 
health    impaired    children    who    by    reason 
thereof  require  special  education  i   In  a  pub- 
lic or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  second- 
ary school  system,  and  (  3  i  for  the  purposes  of 
any   cancellation  pursuant  to  clause   il)    or 
I  3) .  an  additional  50  per  centum  of  any  such 
IcMua  may  be  canceled. 


■■(CI  1 1 1  If  for  any  academic  year  any  i>or- 
tlon  of  a  loan  Is  canceled  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  the  entire  amount  of  Interest  on 
such  loan  which  accrues  for  such  year  shall 
be  canceled 

■•(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize refunding  any  repayment  of  a  loan 

i3i  For  purposes  of  this  bectlon.  the  term 
academic  year  means  an  academic  year  or 
Its  equivalent  ia«  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner  I 

■  id  I  In  addition  to  the  payments  other- 
wise authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  ap- 
propriate institution,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  he  determines,  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  Interest  which  has  been 
prevented  from  accruing  and  the  portion  of 
the  principal  which  has  been  canceled  on 
student  loans  pursuant  to  this  section  (and 
not  previously  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion i  as  the  total  amount  of  the  institution's 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  under 
this  title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Institu- 
tion's capital  contributions  and  the  Federal 
capital  contributions  to  such  fund  " 

EMCIBILn-Y    OF    IRIVATE   VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS 

SEC  475  I  a)  Section  103(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  — 

(  1  I    by   striking   out     "and   also   Includes, 
m  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    ".    any   private   vocational  sch<x>l   as 
defined  In  section  461  lb)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965;  and";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  requirements  of 
clause  (Sr  In  the  third  sentence  the  follow- 
ing '  (but  meets  the  requirements  of  clau.se 
(41  i" 

(bull  Effective  with  respect  to  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  section  203  of 
such  Act  as  m  effect  prior  to  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  472  of  thU  Act)  is 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  aggregate 
amount  of  Federal  capital  contributions  paid 
under  this  section  to  private  vocational 
schools  (as  defined  In  section  461  ib)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  by  which  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  201  for  such  fiscal 
vear  exceed  $190,000,000  " 

(2)  Effective  for  flscal  years  ending  on  or 
after  June  30.  1970.  the  second  sentence  of 
section  2021  ai  of  such  Act  (as  amended  by 
section  472  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  adding 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing ;  except  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  funds  allotted  under  this  section  to  private 
vocational  schools  (as  defined  In  section 
4611b)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965) 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  201 
for  such  flscal   year  exceed  $190.000  000" 

ELIMINATION  or  REQUIREMENT  UF  SPECIAL 
l  ON8IDERATION  FOB  STfT)ENTS  OF  SUPERIOR 
Al  ADEMIC     BACKGROUND 

Sec  476  Section  204  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  i3). 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4).  and  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (5)   as  paragraph  (4) 

WAIVING  OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
RESIDENTS  or  TRUST  TERRrTORT  OF  PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  477  Section  1001  if )  (  1 )  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  any  Individual"  the  fol- 
lowing (Other  than  a  permanent  resident 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) ". 
Subpart  2-  Amendments  to  National  De- 
fense Fellowship  Program 
extension  of  program 

SEC  481  tai  Section  402(a)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  flscal  years  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  ■ 

lb)  Section  403(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
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bv  striking  out  "three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eight  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years". 

INCREASING  MAXIMUM  LENGTH  OF  FELLOWSHIP 
FROM  THREE  TO  FOUR  YEARS  IN  SPECIAL  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. AND  REQUIRING  INSTrTUTIONAL 
EFFORT  TO  ENCOLTIACE  RECIPIENTS  TO  ENTER 
UR  CONTINUE  TEACHING 

Sfc  482.  I  a)  Subsection  la)  of  section  402 
uf  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  Inserting  "( 1)  "  after  "ex- 
cept" In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  and  by 
inserting  Immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following:  . 
and  (2)  that  the  Commissioner  may  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  Rrantlng  of  such  fellow- 
ships for  a  period  of  study  not  to  exceed  one 
academic  vear  lor  one  calendar  year  In  the 
case  of  fellowships  to  which  clause  (1)  ap- 
plies) in  addition  to  the  maximum  period 
otherwise  applicable,  under  special  circum- 
stances m  which  the  purposes  of  this  title 
would  most  effectively  be  served  thereby  . 

lb)  The  Commissioner  may  in  his  discre- 
tion increase.  In  accordance  -i^lth  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  the  maximum 
periods  of  fellowships  awarded  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ic)  The  second  sentence  of  section  403ia) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  clause  (2)  of  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting ",  and"  in  lieu  thereof;  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  clause: 

•■(3)  that  the  application  contains  satis- 
factory assurance  that  the  institution  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
title  enrolled  in  such  program,  to  teach  or 
continue  to  teach  in  institutions  of  higher 
education." 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ci  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  fellowships  awarded  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

REQUIRING  STIPENDS  TO  BE  SET  IN  AN  AMOUNT 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THOSE  AWARDED  FOR  COM- 
PARABLE   FELLOWSHIPS 

Sec.  483.  (a)  Section  404  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"(e)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
provide  medical  (Including  hospitalization) 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  do  not  otherwise  obtain  such  Insurance 
coverage  either  under  an  arrangement  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  or 
as  an  incident  of  arrangement  between  the 
Commissioner  and  an  institution  or  a  State 
or  local  educational  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 513." 


"FELLOWSHIP    STIPENDS 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this 
title  such  stipends  (Including  such  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  and  other  expenses 
for  such  persons  and  their  dependents)  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  under  comparable  federally  sup- 
ported  programs. 

"(b)  The  Commlssoner  shall  (In  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
section la)  1  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing 
his  course  of  study  such  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs,  ex- 
cept that  such  amount  shall  not  exceed 
$3,500  per  academic  year  for  any  such 
person." 

,bi  The  amount  of  any  stipend  payable 
with  respect  to  a  fellowship  awarded  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not  during  the  period  for  which  such  fellow- 
fhlp  was  awarded,  be  less  with  respect  to  any 
year  of  study  than  the  amount  that  would 
in  the  absence  of  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  be  payable 
with  respect  to  such  year. 

TITLE  V— EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DE- 
VELOPMENT ( AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OP  1965) 
PROVISION  OF  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  COVERAGE  TO 
TEACHER  CORPS  MEMBERS  NOT  OTHERWISE 
COVERED 

SEC.  501  Section  514  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately following  subsection  (d)  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 


AUTHORIZING  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES  TO 
ADMINISTER  DIRECTLY  I  ROGRAMS  OF  TEACHER 
AND  TEACHER  AIDE  RECRUITMENT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING 

SEC.  502.  la)  subsection  m)  of  section  518 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  uf  1965  is 
amended  bv  inserting  aft.er  'teacher  short- 
ages" the  following:  "".  or  the  efforts  of  State 
educational  agencies.". 

(b)  Svibsectlon  lai  if  section  520  <f  ;-urh 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  t2i,  by  inserting  after 
•l.jcal  educational  agencies'"  the  lollowlng: 
"or  of  the  State  educational  agency,  or  both." 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  i3)  and 
(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  State 
program  as  Is  to  be  carried  out  by  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  (A)  provides  assurance 
that  every  local  educational  agency  whose 
application  for  funds  under  the  plan  U  de- 
nied will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing  before  the  State  educational  agency 
and  (B)  sets  forth  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  allocating  Federal 
funds  to  local  educational  agencies  in  the 
State  which  policies  and  procedures  shall 
insure  that  such  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
local  educational  agencies  having  the  most 
urgent  need  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides;  " 

and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through  (10)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  i9i. 
respectively. 

FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

Sec.  503.  The  third  sentence  of  section  521 
Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "become  such 
teachers,"  the  following:  "a  career  in  the 
administration  of  such  schools.". 

TECHNICAL    CORRECTIONS 

SEC.  504.  Section  524(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  "or  postsec- 
ondary  vocational  education"  after  "career 
In  elementary  and  secondary  education". 

INCREASE      IN      COST-OF-EDUCATION      ALLOWANCE 

Sec.  505.  section  525(b>  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (in  addition 
to  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  subsection 
(a) )  pay  to  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  such  person  is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  per 
academic  year  for  each  such  person." 
TITLE    VI— INSTRUCTIONAL    EQUIPMENT 

AND  MATERIALS 
Part     A — EQtnPMENT     and     Materials     for 
HIGHER, Education  (Amendments  to  High- 
er Education  Act  or  1965) 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM:     TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENT 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Subsection  (bi  of  section  601 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  of  such  subsec- 
tion after  "1967."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$60,000,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  $14,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  $14,800,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  to  enable  the 
CommlsBloner  to  make  grants  to  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  to  combinations  of 


institutions  of  higher  education,  pursuant 
to  this  part  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  for  minor  remodeling  described  in  sec- 
tion 603(2)  ."  ,  . 
lb)  Such  section  601  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (C)  thereof. 

"ic)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  is 
amended  bv  redesignating  it  as  subsection 
Id  and  bv  striking  out  •'1969.  and  for  the 
succeedingliscal  vear"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  lisc-il 
vears  ". 

(d)(ll  The  first  sentence  of  section  CU2 
(ai(l)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out "and  ici" 

i2i  Section  602(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  .striking  out  ""iD"  after  "(b)";  by  link- 
ing out  "(A)"  after  "section  603  ( 2 1"";  and 
In- striking  out  paragraph  (2i. 

",3i  section  603i2i  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  "(A)"  after  "methods";  by  in- 
serting "(A)  "  before  "for  the  acquisition  of 
laboratory";  by  striking  out  "(B)  for  deter- 
inininG  relative  priorities  of  eligible  project.-;", 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "and  iBi  '; 
and  by  striking  out  "(C)". 

ACQUISITION  &K  CERTAIN  COMPUTERS;   TECHN!     ,^L 
AMENDMENT 

Sec.  602,  Section  603(2)  of  the  Hiclur 
Education  .\ct  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Objective",  and  by  inserting  al-er 
■■special  equipment"  the  following:  "',  in- 
cluding instructional  computers". 
Part  B— Equipment   and  Material  for   Eif- 

MENTAP.Y  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

(Amendments    to    Title    III    of    National 

Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  i 
extension   of   program 

SEC  (321  la)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
301  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Aci 
of  1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "■$110,000,000"  and  by  Inserting  alter 
•June  30.  1968.""  the  following:  "and  $110- 
000000  each  lor  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  June  30.  1970.". 

lb)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
there  mav  be  appropriated  lor  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress   may  hereafter   authorize   by   law  ' 

EQUIPMENT    FOR     EDUCATIONALLY     DEPRIVED 
CHILDREN 

SEC  622  (a)  Title  III  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  below  the  center 
heading    thereof    the    following: 

•Part  A — Grants  to  States  " 
I  b  1  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  <  1  ' 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever  it  ..p- 
p^ars  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "this 
part";  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part   B— Grants  to   Local  Educatio:;al 
Agencies 
■  appropriations  authorized 
Sec    311.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  lor  carrying  out  this  p.'.rt 
$84  373  000   lor  the  fiscal   year  ending   June 
30    1969    and  $160  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending    June    30.  'l970.    For    the    fiscal    year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  and  the  two  succeed- 
ing  fiscal   vears   there   may   be   appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  part  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress    may    hereafter    authorize    by    law 

•ALLOTMENTS    TO    LOCAL    EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

•Sec  312  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  311  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  amount 
but  not  in  excess  of  3  per  centum  thereof. 
as  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  pro- 
vided m  section  1008(A).  From  the  re- 
mainder of  such  sums  the  Commissioner 
shall  allot  to  each  local  educational  agency 
(Other    than    local    educational    agencies   of 
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states  WWch  recelTB  thHr  »;iiTm»nvi  undrr 
thia  p*rt  aa  prorldwJ  In  snb«*<rU<>n  1008"  A  i  ) 
an  amoant  whlfb  b««re  the  ■uune  ntlo  to 
Uie  ajnounc  of  nich  remainder  sa  Oie 
amount  rwselTed  by  stw-h  a^en^-r  fr^im 
furida  approprlAted  for  the  prw«?dln«t  fiscal 
year  for  grants  under  'A'.le  I  of  the  Ei-^men- 
tary  and  Secondary  Rduratlon  Art  of  19«5S 
(title  II  of  Pnbllr  Law  874  El<hty-flrst 
Congree«,  aa  amended  bears  rn  the  amount 
r«c*lv»d  by  all  l-yrxl  edifii^or.  li  .igenries 
from   such    funds    for    such    year 

"*i»pijcattl)N    or  local   tOUCATlOWaL 
ACE.vr  r 

•Ssc  313  (a  I  A  local  educaUonal  agency 
niAy  r»cel»«  a  grant  under  thij  part  for 
any  flical  year  on;y  jn  appl:i-.iti  jn  therefor 
approved  by  the  appr.jprla.te  Stat«  educa- 
tional agency,  upon  Its  determiniitujn  (con- 
sistent with  such  basic  criteria  aa  the  Com- 
mLsBloner    may    eatabllih  i  — 

•■|li  that  payments  under  tnu  part  will 
be  used  for  the  acqul3Uli>n  uf  equipment 
and  tr.ateiiaia  referred  to  in  section  303ii) 
(11  to  b«  -used  In  pr'igranis  and  projects 
designed  to  meet  the  .special  educatlon;il 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in 
sch^Mjl  attendance  areas  having  a  high  con- 
centration of  children  from  low-lnconie 
f.unlliee; 

•.2]  that,  to  the  exsei.t  consistent  with 
me  number  of  educauonallv  depr.ved  chil- 
dren In  the  wshooi  district  A  the  l^-al  edu- 
cational agency  wno  are  enrtj.ied  in  private 
e.ementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
aj;er.jy  has  mj*ie  proviilon  tor  including  spe- 
cial edMC-aUjnai  services  and  arraiigemen ts 
(iuch  as  dual  enroUiiit-n'  educational  radio 
and  television  .md  m  iLmI?  educational  serv- 
ices and  equipment!  which  will  afford  such 
chi:  Iren  the  benefits  of  the  equipment  and 
materials  provided    ind'»r  this  part: 

"i  3i  that  the  local  ed.icaaonal  agency  has 
provided  satisfactorv  vjourance  thiit  the  con- 
trol :>f  funds  pnjvided  under  this  part,  and 
that  title  to  xjuipment  u\d  materials  ac- 
quired therewith  shall  be  m  a  public  agency 
for  the  usea  and  purpoaee  provided  In  this 
part,  .ind  that  s  public  a^en  •>•  will  adminis- 
ter such  funds  and  equipment  and  matenalsi 
and 

••,*i  that  the  local  educutional  lijency  will 
malce  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educatiou.Ll  agency,  in 
such  form  ind  cjntain.Mij  su.-h  :r.:  'rm-itlon. 
AS  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  tlie 
State  educaUonal  agency  to  perform  its 
duties  under  this  part,  and  will  keep  such 
records  and  ifford  such  access  thereto  .as  the 
State  educational  agency  may  And  necessary 
to  aisure  the  correctnee*  and  verlflcation  of 
such  reports. 

"ibi  The  St^te  edu:aUon.U  .i<ency  shall 
not  Anally  disapprove  m  whole  or  In  part 
any  apptUcatioo  for  funds  under  this  paj't 
without  flrst  a!T.ardlng  Uie  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able nouce  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 

■■STATE     .APPt  ICATION 

'■Sec  314  i)  Any  State  deairtng  to  pa.-- 
tlcipate  under  this  part  shall  submit  through 
its  State  educau:inal  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sioner an  appllcatijh.  In  such  detail  a*  the 
Comrmsaloner  deems  necessary  which  pro- 
vldOB  satisfactory  assurance — 

ill  that  payments  under  this  part  will  be 
used  only  f  >r  pnjgrams  and  projects  which 
hive  been  approved  by  the  State  educational 
agency  pursuant  to  section  313,  and  that 
«  i -h  agency  will  m  all  other  respects  comply 
•*r.h  the  provisions  of  tbl*  part,  including 
the  enforcement  of  any  obli^ttons  imposed 
upon  a  local  educatKMial  a^ncy  under  aec- 
U>Q  313 

■'IJI  that  such  flsoal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  wi.l  be  adopted  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of.  and  accounting  for,  funds  p«ud  to  the 
State  (inctudtng  such  funds  paid  by  the  State 
to  local  educaUonal  afenclesi  under  this 
part,  aod 

"(3)    that  the  State  educaaonal  agency  will 


mike  to  the  Commissioner  such  reports  as 
may  be  reasonably  ner-rasary  to  enable  the 
romnil-wloner  to  perform  his  deities  under 
tTi',^  part  (including  such  reports  as  he  may 
re«7u;re  to  ietermlne  the  amounts  which  local 
educational  agencies  of  that  State  are  etlglble 
to  r<^etre  for  iny  f.iurxl  ve.in  .■ind  .v«uranre 
that  such  agency  wiu  keep  such  record*  md 
xtTTTri  such  access  thereto  .\s  the  Commis- 
aloner  may  find  ner*>v..iry  n  .unsure  the  oor- 
rectaeaa  and  verlfJcatlon  of  sudi  reports. 

■'ibi    .\n  application  submitted  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  a  St.ite  plan  for  the 
purp  ;»;s  of  soclicus  l(V>4    md  1005 
••FATMi:>rr3 

"Sec  315  (ai  The  Commissioner  shull. 
from  time  to  time  pav  t.i  each  Stale.  In  ad- 
vance or  otherwise,  the  nmount  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  that  .State  .ire 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  .Such  pay- 
ments shall  take  into  account  the  extent  (If 
any  I  to  which  any  prevliius  payment  to  such 
State  educational  agency  under  this  part 
(Whether  or  not  in  the  same  tlscnl  yean  was 
greater  or  leas  than  the  amount  which 
shottld  have  been  pnld  Ut  It 

'  (b(  Prom  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ai  each  State  educaUonal 
agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  State  which  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  approved  pursuant 
to  section  .31J(ai  the  .imount  for  which  such 
application  h.as  been  approved,  except  that 
this  amount  shall  not  exceed  it.s  allotment 
for  the  flacal  year  under  section  312  ■' 

(c)  Paragrah  (2i  of  section  1004(C)  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended.  (  1  l  by  striking  out  'title  III  or  V 
and  inserting  m  lieu  therefjf  "part  .A  or  B  of 
title  III  or  under  title  V:  and  (2i  by  Insert- 
ing "part  or"  before  "title  or  section"  each 
time  these  words  appear  in  such  paragraph 

PROVISION  rOR  WmilN-STATE  rgfALIZATIOM  IN 
STAIE-IMPOSED   REQtIREMKNTS  FOR  FINANCIAL 

PARTICIPATION   or   PROJtCT   APPLICANTS 

Sec  623  Subsection  (ai  of  section  303  of 
the  N.itlonal  Defense  Education  .Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5i  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
th(?reof  ••;  and';  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph 

■i6i  sets  forth  any  requiremetits  Imposed 
upon  applicants  for  financial  purticipatlon 
in  projects  .ussisted  under  this  part,  includ- 
ing any  provision  lor  taiung  into  account.  In 
such  requirements,  the  resources  available 
to  any  applicant  tor  such  participation  rela- 
tive to  the  resources  for  participation  avail- 
able to  all  other  applicants" 

PAYMENT  or  STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  E.XPENStS 
ot  T  or  PROJECT  rt'.NDS  IN  LIEU  or  SEPARATE 
r'  NDtNG 

Sec  624  ElTtx-U'.e  with  respect  'o  fiscal 
years  beginning  alter  June  30.  ia6«.  title  III 
of  the  Nauonal  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1353  IS  amended  as  follows 

1.1,  Paragraph  li  of  subsec'lun  (ai  of 
sec u  in  JUJ  is  amended  by  striking  out  and  " 
before  Bi  '  and  by  inserting  the  following 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
and  iCi  administration  of  the  Sta'e  plan, 
except  that  the  amount  used  for  .idmlnlstra- 
tion  )f  the  State  plan  for  any  years  shall 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  3  per  centum 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  this 
part  for  that  vear  or  S jO  (XK),  whichever  Is 
gre  itor  ■ 

bi(li  Par'tgraph  (5)  or  such  section  303 
:ai  the  second  sentence  of  section  301.  lub- 
secUoii  (b»  of  section  303.  and  subsection 
ib(    of   section    304   are    repealed. 

(3)  Section  303  ii  amended  by  striking  out 
■fie  first  sentence  jf  in  subsection  laiil). 
striking  out  "or  (bi  '  in  the  first  sentencs 
of  subsection  c>.  striking  out  ■'subsections 
i\)  and  <bi  "  In  ths  same  sentence  of  such 
subsection  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  sub- 
section (ai".  striking  out  'or  (bi  "  In  the 
sec  >nd  senteiwe  of  such  .subsection,  and  re- 
designating   such    subsection     (c)     as    sub- 


section (  bl .  and  references  elsewhere  to  such 
subsection   (C)    are  redesignated  accordingly. 

.li  Subsection  (ai  of  section  304.  and 
references  thereto,  are  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 304:  and  there  is  deleted  from  serllon 
304  "as  provided  In  paragraph  (4»  of  sec- 
tion 102  (  1 1" 

<4i  .Section  3(H  Is  further  amended  (A) 
by  striking  out  "for  projecu  for  acquisition 
nf  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  referred 
to  in  parngraph  (  1  I  of  section  303ial  which 
are  carried  ouf.  and  (B)  by  Inserting  the 
following  after  except  that".  "(1)  such  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  expenditures  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  Slate  plan  shall  not 
exceed  the  limitation  established  by  para- 
graph (11(C)   of  section  3031  a) .  and  (2)  '. 

(5)  Paragraph  (8i  of  section  H03(a).  .as 
Hdded  by  section  623  of  this  Act.  Is  redesig- 
nated as  paragraph  (  5  i 

PRITaTE  SCHOOLS  At'THORIZlNO  REAU^TMFNT 
Of  SET-ASIDE  FOR  LOANS,  REPEALING  LOAN 
ALLOTMENT    FO?.Mtri_A 

Sec  625  lai  Section  305  of  the  Natlou.d 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  .anended  by 
sinking  out  ■Sec.  305  •  and  all  that  follows 
down  to  but  not  including  subsection  (b)(1) 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■'S«c  305  From  the  sums  reserved  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  purfxises  of  this  sec- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  30'2(ai. 
the  Comml.ssioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  lo  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  In  any  State.  Any  such  loan 
.shall  be  made  only  tor  the  purposes  for  which 
payments  to  Stale  educational  agencies  .ire 
autliorized  under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
301.  and — ". 

(2 1  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  all  ouutanding  marketable  ob- 
liga'ions  ol  the  United  States"  and  insertmn; 
in  lieu  thereof  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outsUndlng  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  Stales  with  redemption  penods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  matur- 
ities of  such  loans" 

ibi  Section  .102(bi  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  section  624  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  re:id  as  follows: 

"ibi  Tlie  amount  of  any  Stale's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
!dr  iny  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner 
aeiermmes  will  not  be  required  for  such 
liscal  year  shall  be  available  lor  reallot- 
ment  Irom  time  to  time,  on  such  dales 
during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may 
til.  to  the  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  such  Stales  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  .section,  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  such  Stale 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  Stale 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year; 
and  the  total  ol  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  imounta  were  not  so  reduced 
Any  amount  re3er\ed  for  any  fiscal  year  for 
making  loans  under  section  305  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  that  purpose  for  such  year  shall 
be  available  for  allotment  among  the  States 
m  the  manner  provided  In  the  preceding 
sentence  for  resJlotments.  Any  amount  al- 
lotted or  reallotted  to  a  State  under  thu  sub- 
section during  a  year  from  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  301  shall  t)« 
deemed  part  of  lU  allotment  under  suljsec- 
tlon   (o,    of  this  section  for  such  year  ' 

(C)    The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)<2|     shall    apply    with    respect    to    loans 
made   after   the   date   of   en*ctment   of   this 
Act 
Part         C      PiNANriAL         Assistanci         rot 

STRrNGTIIfNINO     iNSTRl'tllON     IN     TK«    HU- 

MA.-.iTits   A.ND  Arts 

extxnsion  or  piocsjlm 

Sec  831.  I  a)  Ths  first  sentence  of  section 
12  of  the  Natlorukl  Pouad»Uoo  on  tbm  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1985  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  'two  succeeding  years"  and 
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,  in.sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "four  succeeding 
fiscal  years.'  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "June 
30.  1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30, 1971" 

lb)  Such  .section  is  further  amended,  d) 
In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "allotted" 
and  inserlliig  in  lieu  thereof  "reserved,  al- 
lotted. aiKl  reallmted^.  and  by  striking  out 
"and  (c)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and 
(b)"';  and  (2)  In  sub.section  (f),  by  .strik- 
ing out    allot  and". 

TITI.E  VII-  GUIDANCE.  COUNSELING.  AND 
TESTING  (  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  A  OP 
TIT1.E  V  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1958) 

tXTENMO.N     OF    PROGRAM 

Sec.  701.  (U)  Section  501  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$30,000,- 
000'  and  by  Inserting  niter  "two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years."  the  following:  $25,000,000 
for  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
$30,000,000  for  the  lUcal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  ".  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing tiEcal  years,  there  may  be  appropriated 
lor  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  only  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  auth- 
orize by  law  " 

(b)(1)  Section  504(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  eight  succeeding 
liscal  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirteen   succeeding   liscal    years". 

( 2 1  Section  504  (  b )  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  sinking  out  "nine  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'fourteen  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ". 

TITLE  VIII— LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
(AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OP  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT, 
1958) 

EXTF.NSION    of    PROGRAM 

Sec.  801.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  601  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "1968"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1973". 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$18,000,- 
000"  and  by  inserting  after  "1968,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "$r6.050.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  ihe  following:  "For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law." 
TITLE  IX— NETWORKS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

SHARING  OF  EDVCATIONAL  AND  RELATED  RE- 
SOURCES AMONG  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES 

Sec  901  nie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  redesignating  title  VIII  as 
Utle  IX.  and  sections  801  through  804  (and 
references  thereto  however  styled  In  such 
Act,  or  any  other  Act,  Including  such  refer- 
ences heretofore  made  in  this  Act)  as  sec- 
tions 901  through  904,  respectively.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  further 
•unended  by  inaerilng  after  title  VII  the  fol- 
lovung  new  title: 

"TITLE    VIII— NETWORKS    FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 

"SHARING    EDUCATIONAL   AND  RtLATlO 
RESOURCES 

"See  801.  (a)  To  encourage  colleges  iind 
universities  to  share  to  an  optimal  extent, 
through  cooperative  arrangements,  their 
technical  and  other  educational  and  admin- 
istrative facilities  and  resources,  and  In  order 
to  test  aiid  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  a  variety  of  such  arraiigements, 
the  Commissioner  la  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  to  maJce  project  grants  for  all 
or  paxt  of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing, 


or  carrying  out  such  arrnngements.  Such 
grants  may  be  made  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  colleges  or  universities.  When  in  the 
Commissioner's  judgment  it  will  more  effec- 
tively promote  the  purptoses  of  this  title, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  prnnls  lo  other 
established  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies or  organizations.  mcUidinp  professional 
organizations  or  academic  societies  and  lie 
may  enter  into  contracts  with  establi.slied 
private   agencies   and   organizations. 

"(b)  Projects  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, or  carrying  out  of  such  nrrangemenls 
assisted  under  this  title  m.-iy.  subject  lo 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (ci.  include — 
"(I)  (A)  joint  use  of  facilities  such  as 
classrooms,  libraries,  or  laboratories,  includ- 
ing joint  use  of  necessary  books,  inaicrials. 
and  equipment:  or  (Bi  affording  acces.s  lo 
specialized  library  collections  through  i)rep- 
aratlon  of  interinstitutlonal  cat.ilogs  and 
through  development  of  systems  and  prep- 
aration of  suitable  media  for  electronic  or 
other  rapid  transmission  of  materials; 

"(2)  establishment  and  joint  operation  ol 
closed-circuit  television  or  equivalent  trans- 
mission facilities:  and 

"(3'  establishment  and  Joii.t  operation  of 
electronic  computer  networl-.s  aiid  programs 
therefor,  to  be  available  to  particiija'lng  in- 
stitutions for  such  purposes  .is  linancial  and 
student  records,  student  course  work,  or 
trnnsmlssion  of  library  in.ilerial.v 

'■(c)(l>  Grants  pursuant  to  clau.se  (B) 
ofcparagraph  1 1 )  of  subsection  ib)  may  not 
bPused  to  pay  the  costs  of  electronic  tr.-.ns- 
mlsslon  terminals. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  project  lor  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  ol  a  computer  net- 
work, grants  may  not  include — 

"(A)  the  cost  of  operating  administrative 
terminals  or  student  terminals  at  participat- 
ing Institutions;  or 

"(B)  the  cost,  or  any  participating  insti- 
tution's pro  rata  share  of  tlie  cost,  of  using 
the  central  computer  facilities  of  the  net- 
work, except  (1)  such  costs  of  systems  de- 
velopment and  programing  of  computers 
and  transmission  costs  as  are  necessary  to 
make  the  network  operational,  di)  the  ad- 
ministrative and  program  support  costs  of 
the  central  facilities  of  the  network,  and 
(ill)  the  line-access  costs  incurred  by  parti- 
cipating institutions. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  grants  under  section  801. 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  there  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  such  grants  only  such  sums  as  the 
Congress   may   hereafter   authorize    by    law. 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec.  803.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Networks  for  Knowledge  Act  of  1968'.' 
TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VIII 
(GENERAL  PROVISIONS)  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  AND  TO  TITLE 
I  (GENERAL  PROVISIONS)  AND  TITLE  X 
(MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS)  OF  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1958 

establishment  of  advisory  COU.VCIL  ON  GRAD- 
UATE EDUCATION;  abolition  OF  HIGHER  EDU- 
CATION   FACILITIES    ACT    ADVISORY    COMMrTTEE 

Sec.  1001.  la)  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  adding  after  the  section 
redesignated  by  section  901  of  this  Act  as 
section  904   the   following   new  section: 

"ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    GRADUATE    EDUCATION 

"S«c.  905.  I  a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Graduate  Education  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Council' i,  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
Chairman,  of  one  representative  each  from 
the  Office  of  .Science  and  Technology  in  the 


Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  and 
of  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  or  classifi- 
c.tion  laws  Such  appointed  members  shall 
be  .selected  Irom  among  leading  .lUtlionties 
Ml  ihe  held  of  education,  except  that  at  lea.st 
one  of  them  shall  be  a  graduate  student. 

'■(bl  Tlie  Council  shall  advise  the  Commis- 
sioner on  in.iticrs  of  general  policy  arising  in 
the  .;dininl.strallon  by  the  Commlsslciner  of 
))ro'jn-ms  relating  to  graduate  education, 

■  i(  )  Members  of  the  Council  who  arc  not 
IP.  the  reguL.r  lull-time  employ  of  the  United 
.Slates  shall,  -tt'hile  attending  meetings  or  coii- 
lercnces  of  tlie  Council  or  otherwise  engaged 
la  the  business  (>f  the  Council,  be  entitled  lo 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rale  specl- 
Iied  at  the  lime  of  such  service  for  grade 
CIS  18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Ci  de.  including  iravelllme.  and  while  so  serv- 
ing on  the  bu.iiness  of  the  Council  away  from 
their  liomes  or  regular  i)laces  of  business, 
they  mav  be  i.llowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing jjer  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  lor  per-sons  emjiloyed  intermit- 
tently in  the  Government  ser\ice. 

■■(d)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
1  Ornish  to  the  Council  such  technical  a.ssist- 
.-.nce.  and  to  make  available  to  it  such  secrc- 
i.irial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  available  to  him,  .;s  the  Coun- 
cil may  require  to  carry  out  its  lunctlons  " 
(b)ili  Section  203  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  of   1963  is  repealed 

('2i  P.ir.Tijraph  d)  of  section  202(ri  of  .mch 
Act  IS  .miended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(!(  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
.;ny  .ipplication  for  a  grant  under  this  title 
unlil  he  has  obtained  the  advice  and  rec- 
ommendations of  a  panel  of  specialists  who 
are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  who  are  competent  to  evaluate 
such  .'.pplicalions.^' 

DISSEMINATION     OF     INFORMATION 

Sec.  1002.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  further  amended  by  adding  alter 
section  905  las  added  by  this  title  1  the  fol- 
;o'j.'ing  new  section: 

"DISSEMINATION     OF     INFORMATION 

"Sec.  906.  (ai  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
nut  more  effectively  ihe  provisions  of  this 
.Act,  the  National  iJelense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  and  other  Acts  administered  by  him  in 
the  field  of  liigher  education  i  including  those 
administered  by  him  by  delegation),  the 
Commissioner — 

"(li  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  State  agen- 
cies concerned  with  higher  education,  and 
other  appropnale  agencies  and  institutions 
(A)  ref>ort5  on  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  such  Acts  and  other  programs 
and  projects  of  a  similar  nature,  and  (Bl 
catalogs,  reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts. 
analyses  of  research  and  experimentation, 
and  "such  other  materials  as  .ire  generally 
uselul  for  such  purpose; 

■■(2)  may  upon  request  provide  advice, 
counsel,  lechnical  rcssistance.  and  demon- 
strations to  institutions  and  agencies  re- 
lerred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  undertaking  to 
initiate  or  expand  programs  or  projects  un- 
der such  Acts  in  order  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity, increase  the  depth,  or  broaden  the  scope 
of  such  programs  or  projects,  and  shall  in- 
form such  institutions  and  agencies  of  the 
avallabllily  of  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph; 

"(3)  shall  from  time  to  lime  prepare  and 
disseminate  to  institutions  and  agencies  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  reporU  setting 
forth  developments  in  the  utilization  and 
adaptnllon  of  projects  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  Acta:  and 

(4)  may  enter  Into  controcU  with  public 
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or  prlrat*  agenclea.  orgmnlaaUon*  grotips.  or 
mdlTtduHa  to  (mrry  out  tb«  pronrtona  of 
Uiis  section. 

"<t>)  TtMre  u*  auLbortaed  u>  be  k^ifiraprt- 
ai,ecl  to  carry  oot  thm  proruionj  of  Uiia  ^ec- 
Uon  •a.000.000  for  Xbm  Oacai  jor  ending  June 
30.  1970.  Por  the  fljcal  year  endLn«(  June  30. 
1971,  and  for  eaota  of  tlM  two  lucceedinic  as- 
t-a;  ye^rs,  tbere  mAy  be  appropriated  for 
such  purposa  only  »«ch  auma  .u  the  C  >n- 
greaa  may   hereafter  authorlae   by   '.aw  • 

COVrOBMINO  DmNTTIONS  OF  INSTrTTTTriN  OF 
(ItCHCm  BDUCATTOK  IN  HIGHER  FDfCATION 
ACT  or  l»«»  AND  IN  NATIONAL  OEFIN'iE  EDU- 
CATION   ACT    or    19S8 

Sec  1003.  ta)  Section  901'a»  of  ihe  H^her 
Education  Act  of  19«6  ( aa  so  redesiRnited  by 
section  901  erf  this  Acti  la  amended  by  insert- 
ing After  "II  not  so  accredited,  in  cUuse  i5i 
the  following  "lAi  Is  an  institution  witn 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  .las  de- 
termined that  there  Is  satisfactory  .-tasurance. 
considering  the  resources  available  to  '.he 
institution/ t»»e  period  of  time  if  any.  durlnsj 
whiclr  It  hi»-«per«ted,  the  effort  it  is  rnakini? 
to  meet  accreditation  st.ind.irds.  und  the 
purpose  for  which  thla  determination  is  beliii? 
made,  that  the  inatltuUon  will  .meet  the 
,»ccredltatlon  .standards  of  such  xn  agency  or 
association  within  jl  reasonable  time    t  iHi". 

I  b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  paraijraph 
lai  is  amended  by  striking  out  Such  term 
also  includes  any  business  schixil  or  technical 
institution"  and  insertlni?  in  Meu  thereof 
"Such  term  also  includes  .iny  school  which 
provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  pro-am 
of  training  to  prepare  .students  for  gainful 
employment  in  a  recognized  occujiatiou  .ind 

INSERTION  or  DEFlNmoN  OF  C  iMBIN  ATION  OF 
INSTITTmONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION"  IN 
HICHXS    EDfCATtOM     \CT    OF     19SS 

Sec  1004  Section  fK)l  of  the  Hii?.'.er  Educa- 
tion .^ct  of  1969  '  oa  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 901  of  this  Act)  IS  iimended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  -herr^f  the  foil  .winx 

■iji  The  term  rDmluii^tlon  ->f  institutions 
of  higher  educauon  mean*  a  group  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  that  lime  en- 
tered imo  a  cooperate  e  arr.uigeineiu  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  Liui  a  common  objective, 
or  a  public  or  prtvuto  nonprofit  agency,  or- 
ganization, or  institution  designated  or 
created  by  .i  group  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  purpose  of  orrvtng  out  a 
common  objective  on  t.'ielr  behalf  " 

PROVISION      IN      .VATlONAt.     DCFTNaX     EDL'CATION 

ACT  or    1958   roa   the   trust  ttrritort   or 

TMt     PACinC     I8I.AN09,     FOR     SCHOOLJ     or     Ml- 
FARTMtNT  or  INTERIOR  FOR  INDIAN  t  HIU3REN 
AND     rO«     OVERSEAS     DEPENOENT     SCMOOUS     OT 
DEPARTMENT    OF    DEFENSE 

Sec  100ft.  lai  Section  lOOB  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  ltf58  :»  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

ALLOTMENTS   TO    rERRlTORIXS    AND   PDSStSsIONS 

Sec  1iX>8  The  iimounts  reserved  by  the 
Commissioner  under  sections  .302.  112.  and 
502  shall,  m  .-»ccordance  therewith  be  allotted 
among — 

"I  A I  Puerto  Rico  the  C,in.il  ^one  Guam. 
.\merlcan  Samoa  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  the  type  of 
.assistance  furnished  under  the  part  or  title 
m  which  the  section  appears,  and 

"  Bi  in  t.ne  csia^  of  amounts  so  reserved 
under  sections  302  and  502,  Mi  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  according  to  the  need 
for  such  assistance  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  such  part  or  title  In  schools  op- 
erated for  Indian  children  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  i  ll »  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fens*  according  to  the  need  for  such  asalsi- 
anc*  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
BUcb  part  or  title  In  the  orerscas  depeiMlents 
scbooU  ot  tba  Dspartment  ctf  Defense  The 
terms  apoB  wtilch  payaaenta  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  made  to  the  Sacrstary  oX  tbe 
Interior  and  tbs  Secratary  of  D«fex»e  shall 


be  determined  pursuant  t.>  such  crlterl »  as 
the  CooBmtsaloner  determines  will  best  carry 
oat  the  purposes  of  this  title  " 

ibi  Sectlona  303iai  I  11  andS03(a)  o<  such 
Act  axe  each  amended  i>y  striking  out  2  psr 
centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine  for 
allotment  its  provided  m  section  10O8,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  3  per  centum  there- 
of as  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as 
provided  m  section  U)08(A).  and  .■'uch 
amount  not  in  excess  of  1  per  centum  there- 
of, as  lie  may  determine  for  allotment  .is 
provided  in  section  lOOBibi:" 

(Ci  Section  103  I  ai  ;f  such  .\ct  Is  amended 
I  ll  by  strlkliig  out  '  or"  e.ich  Ume  it  .ippears 
before  the  Virgin  Isl.ind.s".  (2i  bv  in.sert- 
ing  :ift?r  the  Virgin  l5!and.s  '  .is  It  tirst  ap- 
pears -ind.  for  the  purposes  of  titles  II.  III. 
cind  V  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islaritls.  and  (3i  bv  uuicrtlng  before  the 
peruid  at  the  end  iliereof  T  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands 

(di  The  .imendmenti  made  b»  this  section 
.sn.ill  be  effective  with  res[)ect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30   1968. 

PprivTSTON-S  FOR  AOFQVATE  I  EADTIME  »ND  FOn 
PLANNING  AND  FVAI.VATtON  IN  HIGHER  rOf- 
CATION    PP.rvGRAMS 

Sec  10O6  The  Higher  Education  .KcX.  of 
1965,  as  amended  by  this  .\ct.  Is  further 
amended  by  ..ddlng  ifter  :ectlon  P06  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections 

"PROGRAM        PLANNING       AND        LVALfATION        FOR 
HIGHCK   F.OfCATIO.N    PROt-RAMS 

Sec  907  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated it  117  000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  1969.  .tnd  ♦l.iKW.OOO  for  the  fisr.il 
year  ending  June  30,  1970.  to  t>e  available 
to  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  tum.  tor  expenses.  In- 
cluding grants  ioms,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments, for  ill  pl.iniiin<  for  the  succeeding 
vear  programs  or  projects  authorized  under 
any  other  provision  of  this  Set  or  any  pro- 
vi-si  .n  of  tne  National  Defense  Education  Act 
,.>t  1953  or  the  Hlglier  Education  Pacllllies 
Act  of  1963.  and  '  i)  evalu.itlon  <f  programs 
or  projects  .so  .lUthorlzed  For  the  fUcal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  .-xnd  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  n»c:i.  vears.  there  may  t)e  appro- 
priated for  s'i:h  purpose  only  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by  law 

"ADVANCE    Fl'.NDINO 

Sic  90S  To  the  end  of  nfTordlng  the 
responsible  state,  local,  and  Federal  ufBceri 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral flaanciai  asautanee  for  education,  ap- 
propriatloru  for  granu,  loon*,  contracu,  or 
other  paymenu  under  any  Act  referred  to  in 
section  907  are  authorized  to  be  included  in 
the  appropriation  .^ct  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  flacal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a 
transition  to  this  method  of  timing  appro- 
priauon  action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial  ap- 
plication under  any  such  Act  will  result  In 
the  eiiactmeul  in  the  same  vear  i  whether 
In  the  same  .ippropnatlon  Act  or  otherwise  i 
of  two  .separate  appropriations,  one  for  the 
then  current  t^scal  year  and  one  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year 

EVALfATION    REPORTS    AND  rONCRESSIO.N AL 
RIVIEW 

"Sec  'M9  (ai  No  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  t.hr  respecMve  committees  of  the 
Congress  having  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
any  .\ct  referred  to  In  section  907  and  to  the 
respet-ttve  Conunltteee  .n  .\pproprlatlons  a 
rpp<jrt  evaluating  the  results  and  effective- 
ness of  pn>«rams  and  projects  assisted 
there(inder  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
logetlier  with  his  recommendations  i  Includ- 
ing any  legislative  recotnmendatlons)  relat- 
ing thereto. 

"I  by  In  the  case  of  .-xny  such  fvogram,  the 
repurt  aubmltted  in  tbs  penultimate  fiscal 
yaar  for  wblcb  approprtaUoos  are  tlten  au- 


•uhonzed  to  be  made  for  such  program  shal' 
mclule  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  review 
and  ovaltiaUon  of  such  ptro^ram  (as  up  U) 
date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  Its  entire 
pest  life,  based  to  the  maximum  CEtent 
practicable  on  objective  measurements,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  rocommenda- 
tloits  as  to  proposed  legislative  action. 

"AVAILABILrTY   OF  APPROPRIATIONS  ON   ACADEMIC 
(IR   SCHOOL    TEAR    BA.SIS 

Sec  910  .'Kppropnatlons  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  grants,  loan.s,  contracts,  or  other 
pavnients  to  educational  agencies  or  Insti- 
tutions under  .iny  .^ct  referred  to  In  section 
907,  may.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  :-iecretary.  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  agency  or  Institution  coii- 
ceriied  on  the  basis  of  an  academic  or  school 
year  differing  from  such  liscal  year  " 
TITLE  XI  — AMENDMENTS  TO  HIGHEH 
EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1963 

KXTENSION  or  PROGRAM 

Stt  1101  (al  (  1)  .Section  lOlia)  of  tlie 
Higher  Education  K^iclUUes  Act  of  1963  Is 
a,m.?iidea  by  strilur.g  out  '  t,evcn"  and  insert- 
ing la  lieu  thereof    nine" 

(2)  Section  lOIlbl  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  for  the  ILscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "each  for  the  tlscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year", 
imd  I  Hi  by  striking  out  1970  and  the  buc- 
icedlug  fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  1971  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years" 

(3)  Section  105ib'>  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
I  Ai  by  ftriking  out  In  the  first  sentence  '  two 
succeeding"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■••hree  .succeeding",  and  (B)  by  striking  out 
"1970  and  the  .succeeding  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971,  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

(i)i  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(1)  in  the  first  .sentence  thereof  by  striklniT 
out  seven"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"nine",  ,Tnd  (2)  In  the  second  sentence  iA> 
by  striking  out  "1968,  and  for  the  succeed- 
ing :.scal  year"  ajid  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"19«8,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeedii.ir 
fiscal  years",  and  iB)  striking  out  "1970,  and 
the  sviccoedlng  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'UTl,  and  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years" 

ici  Section  303(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
1 1 )  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"seven"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "nine", 
and  2)  In  the  second  sentence  (A)  by  strik- 
ing out  •  19«8,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1988, 
iind  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "1970,  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  inserung  in 
lieu  thereof  "1971.  and  the  two  succcedirg 
fiscal  years", 

BROADENING  ELICIBILITY  FOR  CONSTRVCTION 
GRANTS 

Sec  1102  lai  Effective  with  respect  to  fis- 
cal years  ending  on  or  after  June  30,  1969 — 

(1)  Section  106(1)  and  (2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  FaclllUes  Act  of  1963.  as  amended, 
IS  amended  by  inserting  after  'enrollment 
capacity"  in  each  case  the  following:  ".  ca- 
pacity to  provide  needed  health  care  to  stu- 
dents or  personnel  of  the  institution.". 

I  J)  The  second  sentence  of  section  107ia) 
of  such  .^ct  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
and  expansion  of  the  capacity  to  provide 
needed  health  care  to  students  and  Institu- 
tional personnel". 

(3)  .Section  108(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and",  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5),  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph 1 5)   the  following: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  a  project  to  construct 
an  Infirmary  or  other  facility  designed  to 
provide  prJmartly  for  outpatient  care  of  stu- 
dents .TJid  institutional  personnel,  he  deter- 
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mines  no  financial  assistance  will  be  Provided 

Tuch  project  under  Title  IV  of  the  Housing 

Act  of  1950;  and". 

(4)    Section   303(a)    is   amended  by  strik- 
ing out    "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (3).  and 

bv  inserting  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing: ".  and  (4)  that.  In  the  case  of  a  project 
to  construct  an  Infirmary  or  other  facility 
designed  to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient 
care  of  students  and  institutional  Person- 
nel no  financial  assistance  will  be  Pjo^-l^ed 
such  project  under  Title  IV  of  the  Housing 

(51  The  first  sentence  of  section  401(a) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng^ 
-  ind  for  purposes  of  titles  I  and  III,  such 
term  includes  Infirmaries  or  other  lacll  ties 
designed  to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient 
care   of   students   and   Institutional   person- 

'"'la)  EffecUve  »-lth  respect  to  th*  first  fiscal 
vear  for  which  there  Is  appropriated  the  full 
amount  authorized  for  such  year  by  section 
I0i°b)  of  the  Higher  Education  FaciUtles  Act 

°  (1)  section  2  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "accommodate"  and  Inserting  In 
"lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to  expand  and 
improve   the   facilities   available  for  the  ed- 

'"^^2)° Section  106  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 


■■ELIlilBILITY    FOR  GRANTS 

"=EC    106    An  insutution  of  higher  educa- 
tion  shall   be   eligible   for  a   grant   for   con- 
strucUon   of    academic   facilities   under   this 
title  only  if  the  project  is  needed  and  w^ll  be 
efficiently  utilized  by  the  institution  (1)    to 
provide  lor  increased  student  enrollments;  or 
y2)   to  provide  a  needed  expansion  of  exten- 
sion,   continuing    education,    or    community 
service  programB  of  the  institution;  or  (3)  to 
remedy  existing  or  developing  counseng  or 
student  health  programs  of  the  Ihstltutton. 
or    (4)    to  provide  administrative,  malnten- 
ance,  storage,  or  uUllty  services  necessary  for 
tbe  continued  operation  or  expansion  of  the 
institution;  or  i5)   for  a  combination  of  such 
purposes," 

ANNtJAL   INTEREST   GRANTS 

SEC  1103  (a)  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"ANNVAL    INTEREST    GRANTS 

"SEC  306  (a)  To  assist  Institutions  of 
higher  educauon  and  higher  education 
building  agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing  from  other  sources  for  the  construc- 
Uon  of  academic  facilities,  the  Commissioner 
may  make  annual  Interest  grant*  to  such 
inaututlons  and  agencies,  „„  ,„-titn- 

"(b1   Annual  interest  grants  to  an  ln«tttu- 
tlon  of  higher  education  or  higher  education 
btilldlng  agency  with  respect  to  «ny^cademlc 
facility  shall  be  made  over  a  fixed  period  not 
exceecung  40  years,  and  provision  for  such 
grants  shoU  be  embodied  In  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing  their   payement  over  such   period, 
^h  such  grant  shall  be  in  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  difference  between  d     t^e 
avVrage  annual  debt  service  which  won  d  be 
required  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of  the 
[^n    on   the   amount  borrowed  from  other 
sources  for  the  construction  °f  »"^^J,^'""^^ 
and    (2)    the    average    annual    debt   service 
Which  the  institution  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay,  during  the  Ufa  °\^f  ^^i 
with  respect  to  such  amount*  if  the  appli- 
cable merest  rate  were  the  maximum  rate 
specified  m  section  303(b):   Proutded.  That 
th^  amount  on  which  such  grant  Is  based 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

•wc)  ( 1 )  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  such  stuns 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nual interest  grants  to  msUtuUons  of  h  gher 
education  and  higher  education  bu»dlng 
agencies  In  accordance  with  this  section. 


"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  interest  pranls 
under  this  secUon  shall  not  be  entered  Into 
in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  Acta;  and  in  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  interest 
grants  which  may  be  paid  to  instltuUons  of 
higher  educauon  and  higher  education  build- 
ing agencies  in  any  year  pursuant  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  secuon  sha 
not  exceed  $10,000,000,  which  amount  shall 
be  increased  by  $10,000,000  on  July  1,  19  .0^ 

"(d)    No  annual  interest  grant  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall   be  made  unless  tJie  Com- 
nassloner  finds   ,11    that  not  l«««^^f.«"  ';"^: 
fourth  of  the  development  cost  of  the  lacii 
itv  v^lU  be  financed  from  non-Federal  sources, 
,2,   that  the  applicant  is  unable  ^  secure  a 
loan  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  ,.ith  respect 
to  which  the  annual  interest  &rant  is  w  be 
made    from   other  sources   upon   terms   and 
condl'tlons  equally  a^  favorable  as  the  wrms 
and  conditions  applicable  Uy  loans  under  ths 
title    and   (3)    that  the  construction  v^lll  be 
undertaken   In   an   economical    manner   and 
that  It  win  not  be  of  elaborate  ""^ J'^^Vll 
gant  design  or  materials.  A  loan  ^^^th  respect 
W  which   an.  interest  grant  Is  made   under 
t^s  section  shall  not  be  considered  financ- 
ing from  a  non-Federal  source. 

EXTENDING  AUTHORIZATION  FOB  HIGHER  ZDV - 
"tION  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTA.NCE 
IN    MAJOR    DISASTER    AREAS 

SEC  1104.  section  408(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  lunended 
IT^^^^g  out  "July  1.  1967."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  I.  1969.  . 

INCREASING    FEDERAL    SHARE 

c^EC  1105,  (a)  Sections  107(b)  and401iU) 
of'  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  are  each  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
•'33I  per  centum-  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  '50  per  centum"  and  (2)  by  striking 
our40  per  centum""  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "50  per  centum". 

( b)  Section  202 1  b )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "33  >,  per  centum"  and  m- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "50  per  centum  . 

MINIMUM   TTTLE   1    ALLOTMENTS   TO    6T.ATES   AND 
TERRrrORIES 

SEC.  1106,   (a)  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Faculties  Act  of  1963  l«^<^/°^.^^^^! 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  of  sec 
ttonios  and  after  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 104  the  following:  "The  amount  allotted 
to  any  State  under  the  preceding  «ntence 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  is  loss  than  $50,000 
Shan  be  l^eLed  to  $60,000,  the  t^tal  of  In- 
rreflieT  thereby   required   being   derived   by 
"^^^tlonrt^l/redSclng  the  -^^^^^'^^i'^^^ 
lo  iach  of  the  remaining  States  ^'"d"  \h« 
preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  ^^i^'^' 
ments  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
^fot^ent  Of  any  such  remaining  States  from 
being  thereby  reduced  to  le".\^^»'^°°n 

fb)  The  amendment*  made  by  this  sec t  on 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  ending 
onorafter  June  30.  1069. 

TITLE  XII-EDUCATION  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
SERVICE 

TITLE 

SEC    1201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  for  the  Public  Service  Act  . 

PURPOSE 

SEC  1202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
esS^lish  a  program  of  grants  and  fellowships 
t^Tmnrove  the  education  of  student*  attend- 
SgTnstltutioL  Of  higher  education  In  prep- 
aration for  entrance  Into  the  service  of  State 
l^"l  or  Federal  governmente,  and  to  attract 
sucn' students  to  the  public  service. 

p._  A— GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  TO 

XtENGTHEN     AND     IMPROVE    EDUCATION     FOR 
THE    PtJBLIC    SERVICE 

PROJECT    GRANTS    AND    CONTRACTS 

SEC  1203,  The  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
.»Hon  and  Welfare  (hereafter  in  this  title 
r^fe^to'^as  the  •secretary")  Is  authorized 


to  make  prantfi  to  or  contract*  with  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  or  comblnat  ons 
of  such  institutions,  to  assist  them  In  plan- 
ning, developing,  strengthening,  improving 
or  carrying  out  programs  or  Project*  ill  for 
the  preparation  of  graduate  or  professional 
students  to  enter  the  public  service  or  (2) 
for  research  into,  or  development  or  demon - 
sirauon  of.  Improved  methods  of  education 
for  the  public  service.  Such  grants  or  con- 
tracus  mav  Include  paymPnt  of  all  or  part  or 
fic  cost  of  programs  or  projects  for— 

,  \)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  or  P^°'^-^'°;^''' P/^fj;!]';, 
to    prepare    .students    w    enter    the    public 

"".B?' training    and    retraining    of    faculty 

"'"cr'strengthening  the  public  service 
a'.pects  of  courses  or  curnculums  leading  to 
a  graduate  or  professional  degree; 

,  D I  conduct  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
sion institutes  for  advanced  study  by  per- 
sons engaged  in,  or  preparing  to  engage  n 
the  preparation  of  students  to  enter  l.:ie 
public  service:  and  „-    ,  , 

,E)     research    mlo,    and    development    of. 
methods  of  training  students  or  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  materials 
and  the  planning  of  curriculum,         ,^  ^,,.„, 
The  Secreuu-y  may  also  make  grants  to  ct..er 
public  or  private  nonproht  agencies  and  orp.i- 
nlzations,  including  professional  and  schol..r- 
V  iissociauons,  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private   agencies   or   orgamzalions,    to   carry 
ut  the  purposes  ol  this  section  when  .-  uch 
.-rants   or   contracts  will   make   an   .spcc.aUy 
sigmficant     contribution     to     attaining     t..e 
objectives  of  this  section. 

APPLICATION    FOR   GRANT  OR    CCNTHACT;    ALLOCA- 
TION   OF    GRANTS    OR    CONTRACTS 

«EC    r'04    la)   A  grant  or  contract  autnor- 
i  -e'd  bv  this  part  my  be  made  only  upon  ap- 
plication  to   the   Secretary  at  .such   time   or 
?  mes   and   containing   such   informauon   as 
he   mav   prescribe,  except  that  no  .'^uch  ..p- 
pUcation  shall   be  approved   unless  it- 
^,1)     sets    forth    programs,    activities,    re- 
search, or  development  lor  -h";|\-//^!';.  , 
■mthorized    under    this    part,    and    dcs.r.bes 
tho    relation    thereof    to    any    program    se 
forth  by  the  applicant  m  an  application.  A 
any,  submitted  pursuant  to  p;.rti., 

,2)  provides  for  such  nscal  control  and 
fund  a  counting  procedures  as  --y  •^Vj'^^;- 
Lry  to  assure  proper  disbursement  .4  .  nrt 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  tl.e 
anpUcant  under  this  section;  and 

fs  provides  for  making  such  reports^  n 
su  h  form  and  conUUning  l-^rTAnyo"n 

accMS  thereto  a*  the  Secretary  "^"V  «"^^^^:^;. 
essary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  vcrifica 

''°"b)°'l^"  Secrmo-  ^.hall  """Cate  grants  nr 
cont  ac^  under^hls  part  in  .uch  mannrr 
a^  v^lll  most  nearly  provide  -J^jX\^X'U. 
tributlon  of  the  grants  or  ^°""^^"  ' '^[^"i  „,, 
out   the    United    States    among    institutions 

terest  the  Secretary  '"'^^^^T*  P^^Jent  ,^a- 
prxjgrams   designed   to   meet   un   urgent 

"Tctai'lavments  under  this  section  may 
be' uVed!  in  -ordance  with  regulation  of 
the  secretary   and  subject  to  thte^^^^ 

^^^ri^Partme^nts^'and     agencies     of    the 
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TTnltad  State*  are  encouragtd  to  the  extent 
conatatent  with  efficient  ddmlnUtratlon.  to 
enter  into  arr»ngemenu  wttti  ina>tltutlon« 
of  higher  education  for  the  full-time  part- 
time,  or  temporary  employment  whether  m 
the  competitive  or  excepted  service  of  stu- 
dent* enrolled  in  programs  set  forth  In  iippU- 
cations  approved  under  subsection    ai 

Pa«t  B — Public   Skmvici   Ptllowshim 

AWAU)    or    PT7BLIC    SmVICX    rCLLOWSHIPS 

3«c  1211  The  Secretary  is  authorized  '-o 
award  fellowshlpe  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study  for  persons  who  plan  to  pur- 
sue a  career  in  public  service  Such  fellow- 
ship* shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods  as 
the  Secretary  may  determine  hut  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  academic  years 

A1J.OCATION     or    fXt-LOWSHIPS 

Sxc  1212.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  fel- 
lowships under  this  part  among  Institutions 
ot  higher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  tor  the  use 
of  individuals  accepted  into  such  programs 
in  such  manber  and  according  to  such  plan 
as  will  Insofat  as  practicable — 

ill  provide  an  equitable  distribution  "f 
such  fellowshlpe  throughout  the  United 
States,  except  that  to  the  extent  he  deem.s 
proper  in  the  national  interest  the  Secretary 
may  give  preference  to  programs  designed  tr. 
meet  an  urgent  national  need;  and 

(2i  attract  recent  college  graduates  to 
pursue  a  career  in  public  service 

APPWOVAL    or    P«OGRA>«5 

Sec.  1213  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a 
graduate  or  professional  program  of  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education  only  upon 
application  by  the  institution  and  only  upon 
his  findings — 

1 1  (  that  such  program  has  xs  a  principal 
or  significant  objective  the  education  of 
persons  for  the  public  service,  or  the  educa- 
tion of  persona  In  a  profession  ir  vocation 
for  whose  practitioners  there  is  a  significant 
and  continuing  need  in  the  public  service 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  such 
consultation  with  other  agencies  .is  may  be 
appropriate. 

i2i  that  such  program  Is  in  effect  and  of 
high  qualltv  ir  can  readily  be  put  Into  effect 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  of  high 
quality 

i3i  that  the  application  describes  the 
relation  of  such  program  to  any  program 
activity,  research,  or  development  set  forth 
by  the  applicant  In  an  application.  If  any. 
submitted  pursuant  to  part  .\.  .aid 

1 41  that  the  application  contains  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  Ai  the  institution  will 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  for  the  award 
of  fellowships  under  this  part  for  study  In 
such  program,  only  persona  of  .superior  prom- 
ise who  have  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  institution  a  serious  intent  to  enter 
the  public  service  upon  ompletlng  the  pro- 
gram, and  iBI  the  institution  will  make 
reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  encourage 
recipients  of  fellowships  under  this  part  en- 
rolled in  such  program  to  enter  the  public 
service  vipon  completing  the  program 

STIPENDS 

Sec  1214  i  ,i  i  The  Secretary  snail  pay  to 
persons  awarded  fellowships  under  this  part 
such  stipends  including  such  allowances  for 
subsistence  and  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents i  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs 

(bi  The  Secretary  shall  i  in  addition  to  the 
stipends  paid  to  persons  under  subsection 
I  a)  I  pay  to  the  Institution  ot  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing  hla 
course  of  study  such  amount  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
federally  supported  programs 


m-LOWSHn"   CONDITIONS 

See  1315  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  paymenu  provided  in 
this  part  only  during  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  he  is  maintaining  satis- 
factory proficiency  and  devoting  full  time  to 
study  or  research  in  the  field  \n  which  such 
fellowship  was  awarded  In  un  Institution  of 
higher  education,  and  Is  not  engaging  in 
gainful  employment  other  than  employment* 
approved  by  the  Secretary  by  or  pursuant  to 
regulation 

Part  C     Oenerai.  Pkovisions 
DxriNmoNS 

Sic    1221    As  uaed  in  this  title— 

lai  The  term  State'  means  a  State 
Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Canal  Zone  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands 

(  b  I  The  term  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion '  means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  exclusive  of  an  institution  <>f  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  which  (l»  ad- 
mits as  regular  students  only  persons  hav- 
ing a  certificate  of  graduation  from  a  school 
providing  secondary  education  or  the  recog- 
nized equivalent  of  .such  certificate.  i2i  is 
legally  authorized  within  such  State  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  beyond  second- 
ary education.  i3i  provides  .in  educational 
program  for  which  it  .iwards  a  bachelor's 
degree  or  provides  not  less  than  a  two-year 
program  which  is  .icceptable  for  full  credit 
toward  such  a  degree  4  i  is  a  public  or  other 
nonprofit  institution  and  <5)  Is  accredited 
by  a  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agency 
or  association  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
this  purpoee  For  purpoees  of  this  subsection. 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  list  of  nation- 
ally recognized  accrediung  agencies  or  asso- 
ciations which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  a*  to  the  quality  of  training  offered 
CI  TTie  term  public  service'  means  serv- 
ice .IS  an  officer  or  employee  in  any  branch 
of   State,    local,   or   Federal   Qovernment 

idi  The  term  academic  year  means  an 
academic  year  or  its  equivalent,  a*  deter- 
mined by  :he  Secretary 

■  e)  The  term  nonprofit"  iia  applied  to  an 
Institution,  agency,  or  organization,  means 
an  institution,  agency,  or  organization  owned 
and  operated  by  one  or  more  corp>oratlon«  or 
associations  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual 

C<X)»DlNATION     or    (TDCRAL     ASSISTANCI 

Sic  1222  In  administering  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  primary  emphasis  to  the 
iisslatance  of  programs  md  activities  not 
otherwl.se  assisted  by  the  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  or  by  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment.  so  as 
to  promote  most  effectively  the  titles  ob- 
jectives 

MCTU'VD    or     PAYMENT 

.Sec  1223  Payments  under  this  title  may 
be  made  in  installments,  and  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

i.iMrTArioN 
Sel  1224  No  grant  contract,  or  fellowship 
shall  be  awarded  under  this  title  to.  or  for 
study  at.  a  school  or  department  of  divinity 
For  the  purp^jses  if  this  section,  the  term 
school  or  department  if  divinity'  means 
an  institution  or  department  or  branch  of 
an  Institution  whose  program  Is  specifically 
for  the  education  of  students  to  prepare 
them  to  become  ministers  of  religion  or  to 
enter  upon  some  other  religious  vocation  or 
to  prepare  them  to  teach  theological  subjects 

tJTGLIZATION    Or    OTHIR    AUKNCIZa 

Sec  12^.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of   this  title,   the  Secretary   Is  authorized  to 


utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  of 
any  other  public  or  nonprofit  agency  or  In- 
stitution, on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise in  accordance  with  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  and  the  head  thereof. 

rlDlRAL      CONTROL      OE     EDUCATION     PROHIBITED 

Sic  1226  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
Unlt<!d  State*  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum,  pro- 
gram of  Instruction,  administration,  or  per- 
sonnel of  any  educational  Institution,  or  the 
selection  of  library  resource*  by  an  educa- 
tional Institution,  or  over  the  content  of 
any  material  developed  or  published  under 
any  program  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title. 

RIPORT 

Sec  1227  The  Secretary  shall  Include  In 
his  annuak  report  to  the  Congress,  a  repxirt 
of  activities  of  his  Department  under  this 
title  Including  recommendations  for  needed 
revisions  In  the  provisions  thereof. 

AL-THORIZATION  or  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sic.  1228  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $500,000  for  the  flac&l  year  ending 
June  .)0  1969.  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  to  carry  out  the 
purpoees  of  this  title.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971.  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  only  such  sums  a*  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law.  Funds  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  shall  be  available  for  obligation  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  title  during 
that  year  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  XIII      \USCELLANEOUS 

AGE     gfOTAS     IN     YOfTH     WORK     AND     TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 

6ic  1301  Section  124  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1904  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

(f  I  In  the  case  of  a  program  under  section 
123(aiil).  the  Director  shall  not  limit  the 
number  or  percentage  of  the  participants  In 
the  i)rogram  who  ire  fourteen  or  fifteeen 
years  of  age.  ' 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR  STUDENT  ASSISTANCl 

Sec  1302  ( a  i  ( 1 1  If  an  Institution  of  higher 
education  determines,  after  affording  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
attending,  or  employed  by.  such  Institution, 
that  such  Individual  has,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulation  or  order  of  such 
institution  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
serious  nature  and  contributed  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  .idmmistratlon  of  such  Insti- 
tution, then  the  Institution  shall  deny  any 
further  payment  to  or  for  the  benefit  of, 
such  individual  under  any  of  the  following 
programs 

lAi  The  student  :oan  jirogram  under  title 
II  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of   195a 

iBi  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  uf  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

iCi  The  student  loan  Insurance  j>rogram 
under  part  B  of  title  I'V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation   Act    of    1965 

(D)  The  college  work-study  program  un- 
der part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965 

(E)  Any  lellowshlp  program  carried  on 
under  title  II.  III.  or  V  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  or  title  IV  or  VI  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 

(2 1  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  limit  the  freedom  of  any  stu- 
dent to  verbal  expression  for  Individual  views 
or  opinion*. 

(bl  No  loan,  guarantee  of  a  loan  or  grant 
under  a  program  authorized  or  extended  by 
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thl.  Act  shall  be  awarded  to  any  applicant 
within  three  years  after  he  has  been  con- 
Mcled  bv  any  court  ot  record  of  any  crime 
which  was  committed  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  which  involved  the 
use  of  I  or  assistance  to  others  In  the  use  oil 
force  trespass  or  the  seizure  of  property  un- 
der conuol  of  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation to  prevent  utficlals  or  students  at 
such  an  institution  from  engaging  in  their 
duties  or  pursuing  their  studies,  by  an  In- 
stltuuon  or  person  having  knowledge  of 
such  conviction.  ,   »    „    „■ 

SEC  1303  No  swndard.  rule,  regulation,  or 
requirement  of  general  applicability  pre- 
-.cnbed  for  the  administration  of  this  Act  or 
anv  Act  amended  by  this  Act  may  take  ef- 
fect ( 1 )  until  30  days  after  it  is  published 
in  the  Federal  Register,  and  (2)  unless  In- 
terested persons  are  piven  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  such 
standard,  rule,  regulation,  or  requirement 
through  the  s-ubmisslon  of  views  or  argu- 
ments. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Senate   bill   was   ordered   to   be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
lime  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  iH.R.  15067)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  insist 
on  its  amendment  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky' The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr, 
Perkins  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon;  Messrs. 
Brademas,  Gibbons,  Carey.  Hathaway, 
Burton  of  California;  Ayres.  Quie.  Reid 
of  New  York;  Erlenborn,  and  Esch. 


Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Mr.  Boccs  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


SAFETY    STANDARDS    FOR   TRANS- 
PORTATION    OF     NATURAL     AND 
OTHER   GAS   BY    PIPELINE— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  STAGGERS  .submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill  >S. 
1166)     to    authorize    the    Secretary    of 
Transportation      to      prescribe      safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  nat- 
ural and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  lor 
other  purposes. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 


A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bUl  (HR  15189)  entitled  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce." 

The  message  also  announced  that  me 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  aniend- 
ments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3497) 
entitled  "An  act  to  assist  In  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate -Income 
families,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment." 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  3638)  entitled 
•An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  for  milk  required  to  be  withheld 
from  commercial  markets  because  it  con- 
tains residues  of  chemicals  registered 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ellender.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North    Carolina.     Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 


PROVIDING     FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R   15198,  EMPLOYER  CONTRI- 
BUTIONS   FOR    JOINT    INDl'STRY 
PROMOTION    OF   PRODUCTS    AND 
FOR      JOINT      COMMITTEES      OR 
BOARDS  TO  INTERPRET  COLLEC- 
TIVE  BARGAINING    AGREEMENTS 
Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rule.<:.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1234  and  ask  lor  Us 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.   Res.   r234 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption   cf   this 
resolution  it  .shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of    the   Whole    House    on    the    Stale    of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R. 
15198)  to  amend  section  302ici  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.   1947.   to  permit 
employer    contributions    for    joint    industry 
promotion  of  products   In  certain   instances 
or    a    joint   committee    or    Joint    board    em- 
powered to  interpret  provisions  of  coHecuve 
bargaining  agreement*.  After  general  debate 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally- 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  "f^^e  Committee 
on   Education  and   Labor,   the   bill  shall   be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule    At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   for   amendment,   the   Committee 
shall   rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with   such   amendments   as   may   have   been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without   in- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit 


Mr  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr  Martin]  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  rule  is  an  open  rule. 
There  was  some  controversy  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee on  the  granting  of  a  rule,  although 
the  rule  was  reported  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  bill 
which  the  resolution  would  make  in  order 
was  once  relatively  noncontroversial,  but 
it  has  since  become  quite  controversial. 

On  August  10,  1965,  the  House  passed 
HR  1153  which,  the  report  .states,  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  bill  before 
us  or  the  bill  which  would  be  made  m 
order  by  the  rule.  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  favorably  re- 
ported on  this  particular  subject  matter 
three  or  four  times  before,  but  I  under- 
stand that  today  there  is  very  substantial 
controversy  on  the  subject.  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 


Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  1239  provides  for  an  opm 
rule.  'Aith  1  hour  of  debate,  on  il.K. 
15198.  .    . 

H  R.  15198  permits  employer  contnbu- 
iioas  to  joint  labor-manasment  pro- 
tirams  for  the  promotion  of  product  and 
product  applications  or  proerams  for  the 
establishment  of  joint  labor-manage- 
ment committees  to  resolve  issues  arisms 
from  disputes  repardir.^;  the  intcrpreta- 
lions  of  coUective-bartzaininp  aBreemcnis 
where  such  determinations  are  bindini; 
upon  all  parties  concerned. 

Reluctantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  .saiv 
that  if  I  were  to  title  this  bill,  I  v.oukl 
title  it  as  another  bill  further  t.o  destroy 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  I  .'-ay  that  advi.sed- 
ly  because  I  believe,  although  it  will 
affect  a  lelatively  .=mall  number  of  em- 
ployers and  employees,  it  strikes  at  a 
very  basic  and  fundamental  principle. 
The  Wagner  Act  and  the  Taft-Harticy 
Act  were  desipned  to  protect  and  encour- 
age free  collective  barcainnig  by  free  em- 
plovers  representing  the  interests  of  the 
industrv  indei^endently  and  free  unions 
representing  the  interests  of  labor  inde- 
pendently. ^  .    . 

Since  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  went  into 
effect  in  1947.  it  has  prohibited  payment 
of  money  or  anvthing  of  value  by  a  man- 
ufacturer to  labor  union  representatives. 
The  purpose  of  this  prohibition  was  13 
pr-^vent  detrimental  collusive  practices 
on  the  one  hand  and  to  promote  freedom 
of  action  on  the  other. 

This  prohibition  is  unequivocal  and 
absolute.  The  few  limited  exceptions  that 
are  permitted  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
section  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

It  should  be  established  at  the  outset 
that  industry  promotion  funds  are  legal 
under  present  law.  There  are  thousands 
of  such  funds  in  existence  today.  The  law 
as  written  in  no  way  impedes  their  estab- 
lishment or  operation.  The  only  limita- 
tion on  such  funds,  under  present  aw,  is 
that  such  funds  may  not  be  jointly  ad- 
ministered by  unions  and  management^ 
It  is  this  limitation  that  the  pending  bill 
.■^eeks  to  remove. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  no  problem  at  tne 
present  time  for  industries  to  have  a  pro- 
motion fund.  There  are  many  In  exist- 
ence but  they  are  administered  by  the 
companies.  The  companies  and  the  man- 
agement in  this  situation  have  the  pn- 
mary  responsibility. 

Now  it  is  said,  of  course,  that  this  bill 
does  not  make  this  subject  a  mandatory 
subject    of    collective    bargaining    and 
therefore  why  should  we  worn'?   After 
all,  management  does  not  even  have  to 
talk  about  it  if  they  do  not  want  to.  This 
may  look  good  in  the  bill,  but,  frankl^^ 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  is  a 
little  naive.  It  does  not  take  a  very  re- 
sourceful union  negotiator  in  PracUce  to 
negotiate  and  make  this  a  mandator 
subject    of   collective   bargaining   if   ne 
wants  to.  If  some  other  matters  that  are 
the  subject  of  mandatory  collecne  bar- 
gaining   arise    and    are    tmresolved.    he 
could  quietly  let  the  negotiator  on  the 
other  side  know  in  a  circumstance  where 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  account,  that, 
Tf  the  negotiator  would  agree  to  this  then 
the  demand  on  the  subject  which  is  a 
rnatter  of  mandatory  collective  barpam- 
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Ing  would  be  settled  He  could  very  easily 
mftke  sure  th«t  IhU  Is  brought  into  the 
contract. 

I  do  not  think  th»t  there  Is  any  ques- 
tion that  this  Is  a  technical  distinction 
without  very  much  practical  difference 
as  far  as  the  effect  It  will  have  once  it  Is 
In  the  law.  Unfortunately.  I  think— and 
unintentionally  on  the  part  of  many  who 
support  this  bill— this  is  koIhk  to  open 
the  door  and  exaggerate.  I  believe  many 
of  the  Jurisdictional  disputes  by  the 
various  unions. 

This  legislation  Is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  construction  mdustry 

It  should  be  recalled  that  prior  to  1SK7 
the  construction  Industry  was  marked  by 
the  clortfd  shop,  the  closed  union,  the 
jurisdictional  dispute,  the  secondary  boy- 
cott, the  product,  the  permit  fee.  arbi- 
trary discrimination,  and  other  undesir- 
able fimployment  practices 

Bo4h  esaployers  and  unions  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  developrr.ent  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  practices 

In  1947  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  under- 
took to  correct  these  conditions  and  to 
impart  a  greater  measure  of  decorum  and 
Integrity  to  the  labor  relations  practices 
in  chat  industry  The  law  iia.s  achieved 
much  in  this  respect 

It  is  also  worthy  of  ii.te  that  this  bill 
will  have  the  effect  of  aK^ravaiini?  one 
of  the  most  .serious  labor  relations  prob- 
lems confronting  the  con.structlon  indus- 
try today;  namely,  luri.sdictlonal  dis- 
putes Many  employers  m  thii  industry 
have  contracts  with  do7ens  ot  unions  .>r 
more,  such  as  the  carpenters,  bricklay- 
ers, sheetmetal  workers,  plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, and  so  on. 

What  we  are  dolna  by  this  legislation 
is  iiiving  the  unions  a  voice  m  how  in- 
dustry promotion  funds  are  to  be  spent 
These  funds  come  entirely  from  man- 
anement  and  should  not  bo  ^ubject  to 
union  control. 

If  the  logic  applied  oy  the  supporters 
of  this  legislation  were  to  be  carried  for- 
ward, it  would  be  ju.st  as  ni?ht  and  prop- 
er for  management  to  sit  on  the  boards 
of  the  labor  unions  and  to  direct  how  the 
union  funds  were  to  be  spent 

Let  me  illustrate  This  bill  applies  only 
to  the  construction  industry,  but  sup- 
pose it  applied  across  the  board  It  would 
mean,  for  example,  that  there  would  be  a 
jointly  administered  fund,  a  fund  that 
would  determine  how  General  Motors 
would  advertise  and  promote  its  auto- 
mobiles, what  kind  of  advertisements  it 
would  put  Into  magazmes  and  newspa- 
jjers,  whether  it  .should  sponsor  the  Ed 
Sullivan  Show"  or  ■  Ounsmoke"  or  some- 
thing else,  what  kind  of  research  the 
General  Motors  Co.  should  engage  in.  and 
>o  forth  and  soon 

This  is  the  principle  involved  in  this 
bill,  although  it  Is  limited  to  the  con- 
struction industry. 

I  believe  most  of  us  will  agree  that  if 
the  union  is  going  to  jointly  administer 
the  promotion  of  General  Motors  or 
Lux  Soap  or  Kellogg  s  Corn  Flakes 
or  anything  else  it  would  be  agreed  that 
this  is  an  mvasion  of  an  area  which  is 
^>xclusively  and  peculiarly  management's 
function. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  Speaker  This 
egisiatlon  In  the  other  body  was  sched- 


uled twice  for  hearings  before  the  l*- 
bor  and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee,  and 
twice  those  hearings  were  postponed  No 
action  has  been  uken  in  the  other  body 
In  committee  on  this  legislation 

Today  we  are  engaging,  I  believe.  In  a 
futile  debate,  becau.se  I  doubt  very  seri- 
ously if  this  bill  will  be  enacted  Into  law 
before  the  adjournment  of  the  90th 
Congress 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker  will  the  pen- 
tleman  vleld? 

Mr  MARTIN  I  yield  io  the  gentle- 
m.'n  from  Washington 

Mr  PFI.LY  Mr  Speaker,  H  R  15198 
to  validate  employer  contributions  to 
jou.t  labor- management  administered 
trust  fund.s  for  product  promotion  is  one 
of  the  most  difflcult  pieces  of  legislation 
to  understand  on  which  I  have  been 
called  to  vote 

On  the  basis  that  this  legislation  was 
permissive  and  not  subject  to  collective 
bargaining.  I  supported  it  when  it  was 
considered  under  su.spenslon  of  rules 
earlier  this  year  when  it  failed  to  get  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote 

Recently,  however,  when  this  bill  was 
again  .scheduled  for  Hou.se  considera- 
tion. I  reviewed  Its  provisions  and  I  must 
confe.ss  to  exponencmu  much  doubt  and 
confusion  due  to  lark  of  familiarity  of 
industry  practices  Lt'tters  from  con- 
tractors indicated  that  the  proposed 
leeislation  would  make  -uch  jointly  ad- 
ministered funds  mandatory  .subjects  of 
collective  bargaining.  i:i  fact,  if  not  in 
law  Indeed  i>n  .such  a  .supposition.  I  had 
tirmly  decided  to  oppose  the  bill.  In  this 
quandary.  I  discussed  the  controversial 
problem  with  .several  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Kducation  and  Labor,  and 
finally,  under  date  of  July  24.  1968.  I  re- 
ceived, along  with  other  Members  of  the 
House,  a  letter  from  the  committee 
chairman.  Mr  PrKKiNs.  saying  flatly  no 
construction  uiuon.  under  this  bill,  could 
veto  the  creation  of  any  industry  pro- 
motion fund 

Also,  I  have  very  much  in  mind  that  in 
the  judicial  decision  holding  employer 
corunbutlons  outside  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions .Act.  the  court  said  It  sympathized 
with  the  efforts  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement to  .solve  Industry  problems  This 
bill  would  provide  such  relief 

If  management  does  not  desire  to  do 
so.  under  the  law.  it  can  refu.se  to  nego- 
tiate without  fear  of  beinn  held  tjuilty  of 
an  unfair  labor  practice 

Management,  of  course,  upholds  Its 
prerogatives,  but  I  am  persuaded  if 
under  collective  bartiaining.  a  plan  is 
set  up,  labor  does  have  an  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  .said.  I  recognize 
arguments  on  both  sides.  I  shall  listen 
carefully  to  the  debate,  just  as  I  read 
carefully  the  report  giving  the  views  of 
both  proiwnents  and  opponents. 

However,  on  balance,  my  guess  is  I 
will  support  the  bill  as  I  did  previously. 
Mr  BOLLING  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
only  one  possible  further  speaker  on  this 
side.  I  suggest  that  the  uentleman  yield 
time  on  the  other  side 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Anderson) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation,  and 


I  have  already  circulated  among  the 
membership  a  letter  In  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  as  clearly  and  con- 
claely  as  I  could  some  of  the  reasons  why 
I  oppose  It 

Just  a  few  minutes  ago  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  came  down  the  center  aisle 
and  delivered  to  this  body  the  conference 
report  on  the  housing  bill.  That  is  a  good 
bill  It  Is  a  conference  report  I  hope  this 
House  will  tomorrow  or  very  soon  there- 
after adopt 

I  mention  that  for  this  reason:  I  be- 
lieve It  is  a  singularly  inappropriate  lime 
for  this  House  to  be  taking  up  a  bill  of 
this  nature  and  a  bill  of  this  character, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  destroy- 
ing well-establi.shod  patterns  of  collective 
bargaining  as  they  now  exist  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  completely  in 
some  areas  restructuring  the  nature  of 
those  relationships,  at  a  time  when  the 
construction  Industry  Is  facing  the  great- 
est challenge  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  administration  has  thrown  down 
the  gauntlet  and  given  us  In  our  coun- 
try the  bold  challenge  of  constructing 
26  million  new  homes  in  this  country  in 
the  next  decade  That  happens  to  be 
almost  twice  as  many  as  were  construct- 
ed in  the  preceding  decade.  They  have 
asserted  a  goal,  which  I  support,  of  6 
million  housing  units  for  low-  and 
moderate -income  families  in  the  next 
decade 

Mr  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  we  ought 
to  look  at  this  bill  ver>'  carefully  during 
the  period  it  is  under  examination  from 
the  standpoint  of  is  it  going  to  help  us 
accomplish  that  goal  and  is  it  going  to 
bring  p)eace  and  progress  and  stability 
to  the  construction  industry  so  that  we 
can  do  those  things  which  are  so  im- 
portant I  respectfully  submit,  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  whom  I  respect, 
that  this  bill  Is  not  going  to  contribute 
anything  to  that  goal.  On  the  contrary— 
on  the  contrary — it  may  very  well  serve 
to  impede  and  to  make  more  difficult  the 
attainment  and  the  accomplishment  of 
that  goal. 

One  of  the  statements  that  appears 
in  the  record  of  the  hearings  on  this 
biil^and  they  are  brief  because  the  com- 
mittee only  conducted  1  day  of  hearings, 
so  when  I  say  I  have  studied  It  very  care- 
fully, I  suppose  I  really  cannot  claim 
very  much  by  way  of  accomplishment, 
because  they  are  short,  but  you  do  not 
have  to  study  them  very  long  before  you 
see  by  volume,  by  weight,  and  by  the 
very  persuasiveness  of  the  arguments 
made  that  the  opposition  to  this  bill  far 
outweighs  the  relatively  small  segment 
of  the  construction  industry  that  would 
like  to  see  it  pass. 

I  heard  it  .said,  gentlemen,  that  this 
is  the  Walter  Mason  bill.  Now.  Walter 
Mason  is  very  fine  and  I  am  sure  an 
estimable  gentleman  who  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  but  there  ought  to  be  more  sub- 
stantial reasons  than  that  before  we 
change  a  section  of  the  law — and  I 
refer  to  section  302 (ci  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act.  which  was 
enacted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  elimi- 
nating collusion  and  eliminating  bribery 
and  eliminating  sweetheart  contracts  and 
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eliminating  some  of  the  conditions  that 
contribute  to  dlvlsiveness  In  the  con- 
struction industry  and  cerUinly  not  to 
any  of  the  goals  which  we  are  seeking. 
Oiic  of  the  sUtements  appearing  In  the 
record  is  that  m  H  R.  15198  Congress  Is 
attempting  to  solve  problems  that  do 
not  exist.  I  submit  that  is  a  pretty  good 
de.scription  of  this  bill.  The.se  industry 
promotion  funds  exist  today  and  are 
working  well.  There  is  not  any  necessity 
to  turn  them  over  to  joint  administra- 
tion as  has  been  suggested 

I  want  to  point  out  in  passing  or  to 
I  omment  on  some  of  the  remarks  made 
bv    the   distinguished   chairman   of   the 
committee,   the   gentleman   from   Ken- 
tuckv  (Mr.  Perkins].  When  this  morn- 
ing he  delivered  to  your  desk  a  rebuttal 
to  some  of  the  arguments  that  I  had  ad- 
vanced   in    opposition   to   this   bill,   he 
(ciuates    funds  that  would  be  subject  to 
mint    administration    if    this    bill    were 
adopted  with  funds  involving  health  and 
welfare  plans,  holiday  pay.  pooled  vaca- 
tions, and  severance  or  similar  benefits." 
Those  things  relate  to  wages  and  hours 
and  working  conditions,  and  I  would  be 
the  very  first  to  say  that  they  ought  to 
be  jointly  administered.  But  these  indus- 
try promotion  and  advancement  funds 
do  not  relate  to  matters  of  that  kind. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  take  some 
of  the  materials  I  have  assembled  and 
show  vou  them  which  describe  what  the 
moneys  go  for  under  these  industry  pro- 
motion and  advancement  plans.  Here  is 
a  manual  paid  for  by  one  of  these  funds 
that  is  under  the  control  of  management, 
as  I  believe  it  should  be  today,  an  over- 
head manual,  applying  overhead  to  es- 
timating,  which  was  published  by  the 
Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Conditioning  Con- 
tractors National   Association.   Here   is 
another  one  on  airstream  handling  pre- 
pared for  the  architects  that  work  with 
the  contractors  in  the  industry.  Here  is 
another  one.  in  architectural  sheet  metal 
manual.  One  of  these  was  published  by 
a   promotion   fund   to  assist  architects 
working  with  them  in  the  Installation  of 
various  things  using  sheet  metal.  And  so 
on  and  so  forth. 

If  you  read  the  record,  you  will  find  In 
almost  every  instance  these  funds  relate 
to  things  that  are  within  the  prerogative 
of  management,  and  rightfuUy  so.  Those 
who  say.  as  some  do.  that  this  is  just  a 
shibboleth  when  we  talk  about  an  Inva- 
sion of  management  prerogatives  just  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  have  not  seen  the  product  of  these 
funds  and  do  not  know  what  the  money 
IS  being  used  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rebut  one 
statement  that  is  made  in  the  letter  from 
tiie  chairman  when  he  says  that  before 
the  decision  In  the  Paramount  Plastering 
case  that  literally  thousands  of  contracts 
conuined  jointly  administered  fimds. 
This  simply  is  not  correct  because  I  have 
read  about  only  25  or  30  of  these  jointly 
administered  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  apprenticeship  funds  and  some 
of  these  other  funds  the  gentleman  may 
be  correct.  We  read  about  these  things 
and  they  are  one  thing  and  we  talk  about 
industry  advancement  of  promotion 
funds  and  this  Is  something  entirely  dif- 


ferent and  there  just  were  not  thousands 
of  tliose  funds  in  being, 

Mr  Speaker,  if  there  were  some  sort  of 
overweening  necessity  in  the  construction 
field  for  the  piovisions  as  conUined  in 
this  bill,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  this.  How- 
ever we  had  a  statement  on  Monday  ol 
this'  week  from  Pre.sidcnt  John.sons 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Price  Stability,  a 
.statement  in  which  he  urged  the  utmost 
resti-aint.  And,  that  very  Cabinet  com- 
mittee was  assigned  earlier  this  year  with 
the  specific  task  of  examining  those  sec- 
tors of  the  economy  as  construction  and 
medical  care  that  have  shown  persistent 
inflationary  tendencies. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  one  reads  the  neai- 
ings  one  will  find  statements  like  the.se. 
The  Mechanical  Contractors  Association 
of  Philadelphia  in  their  statement  said 
contract  settlements  in  the  construction 
industry  In  the  past  4  years  have  been 
lilgher  than  in  any  other  industry  and 
they  have  far  exceeded  the  average  for 

all  Industry,  .    ^     »      ,  w^,. 

In  1966-67  construction  industi-y  labor 
agreements  have  reached  a  record  high. 
There  is  not  any  need,  gentlemen,  to 
put  more  power  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table 
and  give  to  them  the  .ioint  admimstra- 
tlon  of  these  funds. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  dan- 
ger and  it  is  pointed  out  again  in  the 
hearings  and  oh.  how  I  wish  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  could  have  read  them. 
but  you  will  find  construction  costs  are 
inevitably  going  to  increase  because  these 
funds  are  going  to  proliferate.  Any  union 
worth  its  salt  If  we  extend  to  them  the 
right  to  join  In  the  administration  of  a 
fund  to  which  an  employer  makes  a  con- 
tribution, will  say  we  have  got  to  have  it 
included  in  our  contract.  There  just  Is 
not  any  question  but  that  you  will  esca- 
late the  costs  of  construction  in  this 
country  If  you  adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Did  I  hear  the 
gentleman  correctly  when  he  said  that 
there  was  no  obligation  for  the  union  to 
contribute  to  this  fund  but  that  they 
would  be  entitled  to  a  joint  administra- 
tion of  the  fund? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman is  100-percent  correct.  This  is  a 
management  contribution  to  the  fund. 
We  are  not  talking  about  moneys  jointly 
contributed.  If  they  were  jointly  con- 
tributed, I  would  take  a  different  posi- 
tion on  this  bill.  This  Is  management 
money  going  into  this  fund  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  asking  a  50 -percent  right 
to  sit  at  the  table  and  join  in  saying  how 
it  is  going  to  be  spent, 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  that  would  be  any 
more  Inequitable. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  have  a 
statement  from  one  Individual  and  I 
think  he  said  he  had  been  a  union 
steward  In  which  he  said.  'T  am  not  anti- 
union." He  said.  "I  have  always  had  a 
uruon  shop  and  I  want  a  union  shop,"  but 
said,  "Do  not  tell  me  that  somebody  Is 
not  coming  in  and  tell  me  how  I  should 
spend  my  money  in  doing  those  things 


v.hlch  promote  the  best  Interest  of  man- 
nKement." 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  that  simple. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  pcn- 
lleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yUld 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  pcn- 

ticman  yield?  ^     ,  ,j  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  t;entleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr    HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Ihank  the 
ficntleman  for  yielding,  and  I  a.sked  the 
t;entleman  to  do  so  for  one  quick  com- 
ment in  support  of  the  statement  mndc 
bv  the  uentleman. 
■  I  appreciate  the  statement  made  by 
the  penlleman.  and  it  is  quite  coinci- 
dental that  today  I  shall  seek  perml.s- 
sion  to  insert  under  the  1-minute  rule 
an    article   entitled    '•Steamfltter   Stew 
Part  II."  pointing  out  that  Local  562  of 
the    Steamfltters   has    won    a    contract 
which  will  bi-ing  wages  and  fringes  of 
the  union  to  $10.45  per  hour  by  June 

1972 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois,  I  am 
.son-y  but  I  must  proceed  on.  I  do  not 
have  the  time  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
I  have  only  2  minutes  remaining. 

So  that  jointly  administered  prod- 
uct promotion  funds  will  Impede.  I  am 
afraid,  badly  needed  technological  pro- 
motion that  we  need  today  in  the  con- 
stiTiCtion  Industry. 

It  Is  not  any  secret  that  many  of  these 
locals  vigorously  oppose  any  kind  of 
automation  or  preslte  assembly  that 
would  cut  down  on  costs. 

What  is  their  primary  concern  in  pro- 
moting  products?    It   is   to   make   sure 
that  the  area  of   their  jui-isdiction.   of 
their  craft  jurisdiction,  is  preserved  for 
that  union,  and  they  have  a  right  to  do 
that  I  do  not  challenge  the  right  of  any 
union   to  be   interested   in   cai-ving  out 
for  Itself  a  jurisdiction,  an  area  of  juris- 
diction which  they  want  presen-ed  ui- 
tact    but  one  witness  before   the  com- 
mittee    I     believe     put    it     very,    very 
succinctly    when   he    said    this,    and    I 
agree    with     this    statement    so    very 
wholeheartedly: 

One  must  concede  the  unions  right  to 
oppose  automation,  or  development  <•: 
time-,  labor-,  and  money-saving  devices,  but 
it  requires  a  peculiar  type  of  thlnlclng  to 
legislatively  compel  these  very  employers 
against  wliom^he  unions  will  take  those 
positions  to  contribute  funds  to  support 
these  unions'  positions  In  the  name  o! 
product  promotion. 


Now.  think  about  that  for  just  1  min- 
ute. It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  logic  thp.t 
the  employer  should  contiibute  his 
money — his  money — so  that  it  can  be 
used  against  hun — agaiiist  him— later 
to  oppose  certain  technological  changes, 
certain  timesaving  devices,  certain  pie- 
site  assemblies  that  might  sei-ve  to  cut 
down  on  the  costs. 

This  is  another  reason,  gentlemen. 

I  believe  also — and  this  is  ancillary  to 
the  point  thai  J  have  just  made,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Martin! 
mentioned  it— that  these  people  are  deal- 
ing with  many  people,  10  or  12  different 
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craft  unloiis  at  a  single  time  Certainly 
these  funds  should  not  b€  Jointly  admin- 
istered, because  it  may  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  employers  m  the  construction  In- 
dustry that  new  techniques  and  ma- 
chinery be  developed  that  would  shift 
the  work  from  one  craft   M  another 

Can  you  ima-;;ne  anybody  representme; 
labor  in  the  joint  adniliil.slrallon  of  an 
mdusti-y  promotion  of  pmduct  fund  con- 
senting to  that?  Consentinu  to  timesav- 
inK  devices,  or  things  '.hat  would  have 
the  effect  of  shiftinK  the  work  from  their 
craft  to  another  craff  Why.  ihey  would 
say  they  would  be  misrepresentiriK  the 
interests  of  their  workers,  and  they  would 
probably  be  riiiht  But  there  is  another 
reason  why  we  should  not  enact  this 
kind  of  IcRislation 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tloinan  from  111111015  lias  again  expired. 

Mr  M.\RTIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  ^'cntleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr     Gurney! 

Mr  GURNEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  oppose 
the  bill  H  R.  15198 

In  the  waning  days  of  Uiis  90 ih  Con- 
gress It  .seems  to  me  this  House  could 
vci-y  well  bypa.-s  tl.is  bill  instead  of  pass- 
ing it  It  Is  not  needed  More  than  that,  it 
IS  a  poor  piece  of  lesiUlatioii 

What  the  bill  does  is.  of  cour-^e.  amend 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  to  make  legal  what 
IS  now  illegal  under  this  act. 

It  IS  pre.seiuly  lUesal.  as  previous 
.■,l)eakers  have  pointed  out.  for  manage- 
ment to  make  payments  to  labor  organi- 
sations, and  vice  ve:.sa.  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  in  connection  with  these 
joint  fund.s  exc:.nt  In  a  few  excepted  tn- 
sUnces.  health,  welfare,  and  pension 
funds  contributions  arC  legal,  but  other- 
wise it  is  Illegal 

What  this  bill  would  do  would  make  ;t 
legal  to  set  up  two  additional  joint  funds, 
one  for  prod  ict  promotion,  and  the  other 
to  finance  arbitration  In  the  case  of 
arbitration,  the  fund  would  pay  the  cost 
of  a  joint  bo.ird  to  interpret  collectlve- 
bargauiin;?  ag.e^nients  and  make  deci- 
sion^. 

As  was  pointed  out  shortly  ago  by  the 
ecntleman  from  Illinois  In  re.sponse  to  a 
question,  the  money  for  both  of  these 
funds  IS  furnished  wholly  by  m.anage- 
nient  and  not  one  penny  comes  from 
labor 

Now  let  us  talk  about  the  product  pro- 
motion for  just  a  little  bit 

It  seems  to  me,  clearly  here  is  a  fimc- 
tion  of  management  wliich  goes  for  ad- 
vertising, product  research,  quality  con- 
trol and  many  other  things  that  one 
could  cue  in  product  promotion.  But 
clearly  it  is  a  function  of  management 
and  It  does  not  seem  to  any  of  us  who  are 
opposed  to  this  bill  tiiat  we  should  ."^t  up 
a  joint  fund  with  no  contributions  being 
made  by  labor  and  giving  them  joint  con- 
trol and  equal  control  over  the  payment 
of  tlie  moneys  in  the  fund. 

It  seems  to  me  also,  the  bill  certainly 
would  hurt  Iree  enterprise  and  that  txiint 
was  made  very  well  by  the  previous  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

But  let  us  cite  just  one  case  which  is  a 
rather  famous  case  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme   Court    last   year.    This    was    the 
Philadelphia  Door  case. 
If  you  recall  what  this  case  held  was 


that  carpenters  on  a  construction  site 
could  refuse  to  install  prefabricated 
doors.  The  only  prefabrlcatlon  In  this 
case  was  cutting  out  a  hole  for  the  door- 
knob to  be  put  into.  Yet.  the  carpenters 
said  they  were  not  t;oing  to  do  it  and 
they  were  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Tlie  Court  held  that  it  was  i-.ot  a  second- 
ary boycott  and  that  prefabricated  doors 
r  >uld  not  be  used  and  that  the  carpenters 
would  ha\e  to  cut  the  hole  on  the  site  to 
put  the  do<^>rknob  into  It 

Hie  iwlnt  of  the  matter  Is,  so  far  as 
this  bill  IS  concerned,  if  you  have  new 
products  like  thl.s  coming  on  and  you 
have  them  all  tlie  time  coming  on— if  we 
ever  expect  to  solve  the  housing  crisis  in 
this  countiT.  we  have  to  have  prefab- 
ricated Items  and  we  have  to  have  new 
methods 

And  you  will  And  with  joint  funds— If 
we  -set  up  these  things,  certainly  orga- 
nized labor  is  not  going  to  promote  any 
of  these  new  products  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  will  be  dragLiin-.,'  their  heels 
just  as  hard  as  they  can  In  order  to  pre- 
serve the  old  ways  of  doing  things 

That  is  what  these  joint  funds  arc 
going  to  be  used  for 

I  cannot  Imagine  a  Ix-tter  way  of  .shoot- 
ing dowTi  all  of  the  ;;oals  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  so  far  as  housing  Is  con- 
cerned than  to  .'^et  up  this  kind  of  a  joint 
fund  If  we  do  that,  that  Is  exactly  what 
we  would  be  doing 

Now  let  us  talk  about  this  permissive 
argument  becau.sc  that  Is  golnsr  to  be 
dragged  out  here — that  really  this  is  per- 
missive and  that  it  is  not  mandatory  and 
that  union  and  management  can  agree 
to  dr)  this,  but,  If  they  refuse  to  do  It.  they 
do  not  have  to 

Every  one  of  us  knows  how  fallacious 
that  argument  is  l>ecause  what  will  hap- 
pen is  the  union  will  strike  or  threaten 
to  go  on  strike,  and.  during  the  negotia- 
tions on  .something  that  is  legal  in  the 
collective  bargaining  negotiations,  they 
will  say,  Well,  let  us  have  this  agreement 
on  setting  up  a  permissive  joint  fund,  and 
they  will  turn  on  and  hit  the  employer 
and  then  the  joint  fund  will  be  .set  up 

So  do  not  think  that  this  is  going  to 
be  i)ermissive.  it  Is  going  to  be  mandatory 
In  the  practical  way  that  libor  neogtla- 
tions  work 

Turning  to  the  arbitration  part  of  the 
bill,  here  the  bill  permits  the  joint  fund 
to  be  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  financing 
the  costs  and  expenses  of  arbitration 
boards  to  .settle  disputes  and  again  man- 
agement is  eoing  to  put  up  all  the  money 
and  labor  will  put  up  none  of  the  money. 
Putting  It  in  another  way,  it  will  mean 
that  the  employers,  the  owners,  the 
stockholders  and  the  general  public  will 
be  required  to  finance  the  cost  of  any 
appreciable  price  rise  It  Is  as  simple  as 
that 

ThLs  collective  bargaining  busine.ss  Is 
a  two-way  street — one  side  takes  one 
position  and  the  other  side  takes  an- 
other position  and  in  all  traditionally  in 
arbitration  arrangements  each  side  picks 
its  own  agent.';  and  representatives  freely 
and  pays  the  salaries  and  the  costs  and 
fees  or  whatever  they  may  be  and  picks 
up  its  own  tab  and  does  tiot  ask  the  other 
fellow  to  do  that 

Yet.  if  we  set  up  this  joint  fund,  so  far 
as  arbitiat;on  is  concerned,  of  course,  it 


will  mean  that  only  one  side  over  here 
pays  the  whole  cost— for  the  other  side  as 
well  as  Its  own  side. 

I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  un- 
falrer  than  that. 

It  seems  to  me  here,  too,  that  we  are 
striking  at  the  whole  principle  of  free 
collective  bargaining.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  we  really  get  down  to  the  nub  of  this 
thing,  it  seems  to  me  this  bill  Is  neither  in 
the  interest  of  labor  nor  Is  It  In  the  Inter- 
est of  management,  and  the  way  it 
strikes  at  free  collective  bargaining  and 
weights  it  all  on  one  side  Instead  of 
weighting  It  evenly  on  both  sides  in  the 
case  of  arbitration,  we  are  not  doing  la- 
bor or  management  any  good  at  all. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  GUliNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WINN,  Mr.  S;)eaker,  it  is  a  startling 
fact  that  this  little  bill  started  as  in- 
.significanl.  but  it  could  easily  develop 
Into  one  of  the  most  expensive  pieces 
of  legislation  to  be  passed  on  to  the  pub- 
Uc  during  this  entire  90th  Congress. 

1  have  a  whole  folder  here  full  of  ob- 
jectionable Items  In  this  bill,  passed  on 
to  me  by  management  firms  with  years 
and  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
labor  unions  and  labor  negotiations. 

These  companies  tell  me  over  and 
over  that  the  saddest  part  of  this  whole 
thing  in  the  so-called  joint  administra- 
tion. They  know  that  this  will  become 
another  part  of  labor  negotiations  and 
that  it  will  probably  be  the  cause  of  more 
strikes  and  disagreements  between  labor 
and  management 

Mr.  Speaker,  liicre  arc  many  ways  la- 
bor can  put  management  over  the  barrel 
and  this  clause  worded  ■permLssive"  is  a 
joke  and  we  all  know  it.  This  is  special- 
interest  legislation  and  we  all  know  that 
too. 

Tiie  bill  is  ambivalent  and  draws  a 
curious  line  between  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  all  other  indiLstnes.  It  would 
give  the  imions  a  right  with  manage- 
ment to  spend  management's  funds  on 
product  promotion  In  the  construction 
industry,  while  leaving  Illegal  the  same 
practice  in  all  other  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  proven 
need  for  this  piece  of  legislation.  When 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation  stress 
that  It  is  purely  i>ermlssive  and  does  not 
make  industry  funds  the  subject  of  man- 
datory collective  bargaming  they  ignore 
the  fact  that  you  cannot  have  a  fund 
now  under  present  law  unless  both  man- 
agement and  labor  agree. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
would  promote  jurisdictional  disputes  by 
making  it  possible  for  unions  to  use  joint 
industry  advancement  funds  to  promote 
products  solely  to  preserve  work  juris- 
diction or  win  new  areas  for  their  control. 
Mr.  Speaker,  section  ib)  of  the  bill 
would.  In  my  opinion,  change  the  present 
situation  whereby,  m  general,  manage- 
ment and  labor  sliare  Uie  cost  of  resolv- 
ing their  diCferences.  As  a  result,  the 
number  and  length  of  labor  disputes  may 
well  increase  once  agreements  are  nego- 
tiated where  the  employer  alone  must 
pay  all  the  costs  of  an  arbitration  pro- 
ceeding. 

I  am  opposed  to  H.R.  5198  and  urge 
its  defeat  when  we  take  up  the  bill. 
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At  this  time  I  would  like  to  read  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  from  the  building 
and  masonry  advancement  progi-am: 

CSranted.  on  the  surface  H.R  15198  appears 
to  make  the  negotiation  of  industry  ad- 
\:incement  programs  'purely  permissive." 
taut  as  I  think  back  to  my  clays  as  Union 
bvisniess  agent.  I  don't  believe  there  Is  a 
coiitnictor  in  the  area  who  could  resist  my 
Union  on  the  matter.  As  an  example — the 
lirM  thing  an  agent  will  do  is  get  the  con- 
ir.vctor  off  to  one  side  and  point  out  to  him 
in  private  that  tJilK  Is  what  he  wants  and 
intends  to  get. 

I  think  we  can  cite  many,  many  ex- 
amples of  that  type  of  permissive  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  GURN'EY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  I  hope  the 
House  has  the  good  sense  to  turn  this 
bill  down.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
ip.v  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one-half  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri   I  Mr.  JonesI. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  about  40  Members  on  the  floor. 
Frankly.  I  think  this  nile  ought  to  be 
voted  down  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  go  any  further  this 
.session  and  you  will  have  to  bring  it  up 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  time  Is 
now  5:30  p.m..  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  a  roUcall  on  this  resolution  when  the 
time  comes. 

Mr.  ROLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distingtushed  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the   gentleman   from  Illinois  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  have  seen 
fit   to   make   certain   statements  which 
distort  the  time  meaning  and  purpose 
of  legislation  that  should  be  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  which  in  fact  has  on 
two  previous  occasions  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  in  the  House.  Both 
speakers  omitted  to  tell  you  that  this 
bill  is  permissive,  that  It  applies  only  to 
the   construction   industry,   and  that  if 
management  does  not  want  to  bargain 
to  promote  a  product  or  to  establish  a 
joint  board  to  interpret  a  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  nothing  can  require 
management  to  bargain  on  these  mat- 
ters. Y'ou  will  notice  on  page  3  of  the 
bill,  commencing  on  line  6  it  states: 

Provided.  That  no  labor  organization  or 
employer  shall  l>e  required  to  bargain  on 
the  est.iiblishnient  of  any  trust  fund  pur- 
suant to  this  clause  lb),  and  refusal  to  do 
so    .•■hall    not    constitute     an    unfair    labor 


practice. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  the  right  to  permit 
employer  contilbutions  for  joint  indus- 
try promotion  of  products  in  certain 
instances  is  in  line  with  the  other  ex- 
emptions that  we  have  providett  for 
302' c>  of  the  Labor-Management  Act. 
and  is  in  the  same  category,  In  my  judg- 
ment, as  welfare  benefits  and  the  other 
exemptions  that  we  have  made  to  im- 
prove working  conditions. 

To  begin  with,  section  302* c)  was 
drawn  tightly.  The  area  of  collective 
bargaining  was  narrowed.  From  time  to 
time  exemptions  have  been  made  by 
amendments  to  this  particular  section. 


We  are  asking  no  more  here  than  what 
labor  thought  was  legal  a  few  years  ago 
and  management  in  certain  building 
trades  thought  was  legal,  and  that  was 
the  right  to  promote  their  product 
through  a  jointly  administered  fund. 

This  bill  would  amend  section  302(c> 
of  the'  Labor-Management  Relations  Act 
of  1947  to  make  lawful  employer  contri- 
butions to  jointly  administered  trust 
funds  for  product  promotion  or  for  joint 
boards  or  committees  empowered  to 
interpret  provisions  of  collect:ve  bargain- 
ing agreements. 

The  need  for   enactment  ol    the  bill 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  drafting  of 
section  302  of  the  act.  This  section  makes 
it  unlawful  for  employers  to  make  pay- 
ments to  a   representative   of   his   em- 
ployees or  to   a   labor   organization,   or 
an  officer  or  employees  thereof,  which 
represents  any  of  his  employees.   Sub- 
section   <c)    thereof   spells    out    certain 
exceptions  to  this  prohibition,  including 
compensation    for    employees'    services, 
payment  of  court  judgments  oi  arbitra- 
tion and  other  awards,  purchase  of  com- 
modities at  the  prevailing  market  price 
in  the  regular  course  of  business,  the 
checkoff    of    union    dues,    certain    pay- 
ments to  welfare  trust  funds,  and  pay- 
ments to  trust  funds  for  the  pooling  of 
vacation,  holiday,  severance,  or  similar 
benefits,  or  to  defray  the  costs  of  ap- 
prenticeship or  other  training  programs. 
In  1959,  for  example,  a  special  amend- 
ment was  obtained  to  permit  the  jointly 
administered  funds  now  listed  in  item 
(6)  of  302(c),  including  funds  for  vaca- 
tion, holiday,  severance  or  similar  bene- 
fits, or  to  defray  the  costs  of  apprentice- 
ship or  other  training  programs.  This  is 
precisely  the  method  we  must  now  adopt 
in  order  to  permit  the  joint  administra- 
tion of  industry  promotion  funds  and 
various  boards  or  committees  to  interpret 
collective  bargaining  agreements. 

Under  present  law,  neither  product 
promotion  programs  nor  the  joint  boards 
or  committees  covered  by  the  bill  are  un- 
lawful. Indeed,  countless  numbers  of  such 
programs  and  boards  exist.  Nor  is  col- 
lective bargaining  with  respect  to  these 
subjects  unlawful.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
objection  to  these  concepts  where  uni- 
lateraUy  administered.  Only  the  jointly 
administered  funding  of  these  programs 
or  groups  remains  unlawful  because  of 
the  technical  drafting  approach  to  sec- 
tion 302. 

First  there  is  no  invasion  of  "manage- 
ment prerogatives. "  for  the  widespread 
utilization  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments to  carry  out  promotional  objec- 
tives and  to  achieve  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes Indicates  the  recognition  by  man- 
agement of  the  Interest  of  employees  m 
such  matters.  Also,  the  bill  provides 
specifically  that — 

Such  funds  shall  not  be  commingled  with 
any  other  funds  or  used  in  any  manner  to 
share  expenses  or  otherwise  defray  the  costs 
of  programs  that  are  employer  or  manage- 
ment functions  or  labor  organization  func- 
tions .  .  . 


an  unfair  labor  practice  for  either  an 
employer  or  a  labor  organization  to 
refuse  to  bargain  about  the  establishment 
of  these  programs.  Ebdstlng  law  on  this 
point  would  thus  remain  unchanged.  A 
similar  (guarantee  is  included  for  the  trust 
funds  used  to  defray  the  costs  and  ex- 
penses of  the  joint  boards  or  committees 
covered  by  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  I  say  if  we  camiot  make 
this  modest  and  worthy  exemption  in 
section  302  for  labor  and  management  in 
this  bill,  then  we  are  not  giving  labor 
and  management  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry an  opportunity  for  effecting  co- 
operation for  the  good  of  the  Industry 
and  this  country  which  has  a  great  stake 
in  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  this 
industry. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
t!ie  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  ihc 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tl-.e 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
reared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  tlie 
!)oint  of  order  that -a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The   SPEAKER    Evidently   a   quorum 

is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
v,ere— yeas  290.  nays  100.  not  voting  4'2. 
as  f  ollow.s : 

IRoU   No.   2821 


YEAS —290 


Second,  the  bill  makes  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  joint  industry  promotional 
programs  will  continue  to  be  permissive, 
rather  than  mandatory,  subjects  of  col- 
lective bargaining  and  that  It  will  not  be 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr  Arends 

Mr   Hubert  with  Mr  Wno 

Mr  Celler  wltli  Mr  Morse 

Mr   Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Taft 

Mr  t;vli«  .  f  rennes-see  with  Mr  I'unning- 
ham 

Mr  Everett  with  Mr  OubM-r 

Mr   Slack  with  Mr   Ma'.hlaa  of  C-ulifornlft. 

Mr  Tcaifue  of  Tpx;ui  with  Mr  Snyder. 

Mr   Young  with  Mr  Wanipler 

Mr    Long'of  Louisiana  with  Mr   H.insen  of 

Mr  King  of  California  with  Mr  McEK.n.ild 
of  Michigan 

Mr   Blanton  with  Mr   Moore 

Mr   Fulton  uf  Tennessee  with  Mr  Dole 

Mr  Clark  with  Mr   Mathlaa  cf  Maryland 

Mr   I.epgett 'Alh  Mr   Ijindrini 

Mr   OaKagh.r  w.'h  Mr   Klvnt 

Mr   Hawkins  with  Mr  Holland 

Mr      Rhodes     of     FennsylvanU 

Mr   Hardy  wrn  Mr   McMllUin 

Mr   lAJhg.'f  Maryl.md  with  Mr   KnrUen. 

Mr  Hesnlck  with  Mr  Herlong 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
a.s  above  recorded 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


EMPLOYKR  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR 
JOINT  INDUSTRY  PROMOTION  OF 
PRODUCTS  AND  FOR  JOINT  COM- 
MITTEES OR  BO.\RDri  TO  INTER- 
PRET COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  re.solve  it-self  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
suite  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR  15198'  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302' c  of  the  Liibor-Management 
Relations  Act.  1947.  to  permit  employer 
contributions  for  joint  industry  promo- 
tion of  products  in  certain  in^sunces  or  a 
jomt  committee  or  joint  board  eni- 
;>owered  to  interpret  provisions  of  col- 
l.-ctive  bargainin>.4  imreements. 

The  SPEAKER  The  que.stion  is  on  the 
motion  oiTered  by  the  Kenlleman  from 
Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrW  OF  THE  WH'U.r 

Accordingly  the  Hou.se  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
.sideration  of  the  biU  HR  15198,  with 
Mr  Smith  of  Io'au  In  theiiuiir 
The  Clei  k  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  con.senl.  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispen.sed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  '  Mr  Per- 
kins! will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  I  Mr 
DkllenbackI  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  1  Mr  Thompson  1 

Mr    THOMPSON   .)i    New    Jer.sey    Mr 
Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee whicli  conducu-d  hearings  on  H  R 
15198, 1  rise  to  urge  its  approval 
As    the    Members    know,    HR     15198 


anuiuls  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Manauement  Relations  Act  to  permit 
cfrt.iin  joint  management-labor  pro- 
irams  A  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  89th  Congress.  This  year. 
on  April  1.  HR  15198  failed  to  pass 
under  the  suspension  procedure,  althoush 
It  received  219  votes  This  margin  indi- 
cates the  broad  bipartisan  support  which 
the  bill  enjoys 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
conducted  hearings  on  the  bill  this  year. 
It  was  .slronuly  supported  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
HaRkierty.  president  of  the  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Department,  AFI.-- 
CIO.  by  representatives  of  the  compo- 
nent craft  unions  of  the  department,  and 
by  some  contractors. 

Tl-.e  contiactors  supportlnu  the  bill  in- 
cluded represenUtlves  of  the  painting 
and  riecoratir.!!  contractors  and  the  lath- 
!nt;  and  plastering  contractors.  The  as- 
s;  latcd  (general  contractors  and  several 
specialty  contractor  trade  associations, 
including  the  plumblnc,  heating,  and 
cooUnc  contractors,  opposed  the  bill. 

HR  1519S  amends  .section  302  of  the 
labjr-Mai.a^cment  Relations  Act  to 
peimit  cmplovcr  contributions  for  joint 
industry  promotion  of  products  In  certain 
instances  or  a  joint  committee  or  joint 
board  empowered  to  Interpret  provisions 
of  collective-bargaining  aijreements.  It 
a;;plics  only  to  employers  of  the  con- 
.  tructioi;  indu.stry. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Rt'lations  Act  makes  it  unlawful  for  an 
employer  to  make  any  payment  to  a  rep- 
resentative of  employees.  This  section  was 
enacted  to  prevent  bribery,  kickbacks, 
extortion,  sweetheart  contracts,  and 
other  corrupt  practices. 

However  .section  302<c»  contains  six 
exceptions  to  this  general  prohibition, 
and  thus  permits  employer  contributions 
to  jointly  administered  trust  funds  es- 
tablished for  medical  care  programs,  re- 
tirement pension  plans,  apprenticeship 
programs,  and  other  specific  programs. 
HR  15198  would  add  two  more  excep- 
tions to  302 'c— jointly  administered 
promotion  programs  and  joint  boards 
empowered  to  Interpret  collectlve-bar- 
paiiiing  agreements— and  would  thus 
validate  such  jointly  adminl.stered  pro- 
grams. 

Th.e  need  f  ir  this  bill  arLses  from  cer- 
tain judicial  decisions  which  held  that 
lx>cause  jointly  administered  product 
promotion  funds  were  not  excepted  from 
the  general  prohibition  on  employer  con- 
tributions set  forth  In  section  302,  these 
joint  trust  funds  were  unlawful.  In  Ce- 
ment Masoivs  against  Paramount  Plas- 
tering the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  stated  with  respect  to 
these  joint  funds: 

We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  lightest  with 
t^e  l.uiduble  objectives  of  the  trust  amica- 
bly created  bv  libor  nnd  management  to  solve 
a   vexing  .-idusirv   problem  but  like  so 

many  of  our  present-day  problems,  our  duty 
13  Ui  rule  m  accordance  with  that  which  the 
Congress  lias  seen  fit  to  enact  the  relief 

"nought  by  appellants  herein  must  be  found 
m  congresalonal  and  not  Judicial  action  liilO 
F  2d  at  p   191  t 
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It  Is  Important  to  note  that  H.R.  15198 
specifically  provides  that  no  employer 
or  labor  organization  shall  be  required 
to  bargain  about  the  establishment  ol 
..uch   trust   funds,   and  that  refusal  t^ 
bargain   about  the  establishment  shall 
"ot  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice^ 
In    other    words,    the   establishment   or 
such  joint  trust  funds  will  be  a  permls- 
Mve    not  p  mandatory,  bargaining  sub- 
ject' and  their  establishment  would  be 
entirely  voluntary.  During  the  hearings 
on  H  li   15198,  Mr.  Edward  8.  Torrence 
testlfvlng  on  behalf  of  the  painting  and 
decorating  contractors,   a   management 
organization,  stated  that  this  provision 
of  the  bill  meant  that  when  employers 
did    not   wish    to   bargain    about    such 
funds — 

All  they  need  say  is  ■no"  and  that  ends  it. 

^  Hearings,  p    19  t 

The  first  part  of  HR.  15198  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  joint  product  pro- 
motion funds.  There  has  been  some  mis- 
understanding about  such  funds,  and 
some  contractors  apparenUy  fear  that 
the  bill  wUl  interfere  with  their  so-called 
industry  advancement  programs.  But  in 
my  opinion  these  fears  are  unfourided. 
The  bill  is  very  specific.  It  refers  only  to 
•product  promotion."  not  to  general  in- 
dustry advancement.  As  was  said  on  the 
House  floor  during  debate  on  a  predeces- 
sor bill: 

The  promoUon  programs  that  this  blU 
refers  to  are  product  promotion  programs 
only  For  example,  the  operative  plasterers 
and  cement  masons  might  choose  to  promote 
plaster  through  Jointly  administered  pro- 
erams.  Other  contractors  and  craft  unions 
mUht  choose  to  promote  ^^e  use  of  other 
materials.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to 
permit  this 


HR.  15198  would  validate  voluntary 
labor-management  cooperation  in  the 
establishment  of  such  trust  funds. 


The  Interest  of  the  employer  and  the 
union  In  such  product  promotion  funds 
appears  clear.  If  the  industry  success- 
fully promotes  the  use  of  its  products 
In  more  construction  jobs,  the  Industry 
profits,  and  employees  have  more  work. 
Representatives  of  both  unions  and  em- 
ployers testified  during  the  hearings  that 
they  believed  joint  funds,  which  would 
benefit  from  the  advice  of  both  labor  and 
management,  were  an  effective  method 
of  product  promotion. 

The  second  part  of  the  bUl  authorizes 
funds  for  joint  committees  or  joirit 
boards  empowered  to  interpret  provi- 
sions of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. Such  committees  could  be  very 
useful  in  the  construction  Industry, 
where  jobs  or  projects  are  often  of  short 
duration,  and  where  disputes  must  be 
quickly  resolved  to  prevent  damage  to 
both  employer  and  employee. 

A  pei-manent  committee  composed  oi 
•epresentatlves  of  both  employer  and 
employees  would  be  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry the  contract,  and  the  parties,  and 
could  therefore  act  quickly  and  effective- 
ly to  prevent  disputes  from  causing  work 
stoppages.  In  my  judgment,  the  pubUc, 
management,  and  labor  all  have  a  clear 
interest  In  establishing  machinery  to  re- 
solve contract  disputes  without  resort  to 
unnecessary  work  stoppages. 

As  is  customary  with  most  bills  relat- 
ing to  labor-management  relations,  there 
have  been  exaggerated  claims  presented 
against  H  R.  15198.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
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dress  myself  to  some  of  these  claims. 
First,  this  bUl  will  not  increase  labor 
strife  in  the  construction  industry.  It  has 
no  bearing  on  the  secondary  boycott,  the 
jurisdictional  dispute  and  other  unfair 
labor  practices.  These  continue  to  be  un- 
lawful under  section  8  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Second,  this  bill  does  not  intrude  on 
management  or  labor  functions.  There  is 
specific  language  In  H.R.  15198-page  3. 
lines  8-12— which  protects  against  any 
intrusion.  I  should  note  in  passmg  that 
the  bill  contains  abundant  safeguards  to 
insure  these  funds  would  not  be  misused. 
Third    the  bill  will   not  require   any 
employer  to  contribute  to  one  of  these 
funds   nor  will  it  require  any  employer 
to  agree  to  set  one  up.  It  will  not  require 
employers  to  change  their  current  uni- 
lateral programs  nor  prohibit  their  ex- 
pansion in  the  future.  The  bill  specifi- 
cally provides  that  establishment  of  these 
funds  is  a  permissive  bargaining  subject. 
In  sum,  H.R.  15198  would  amend  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Labor-Managenient  Rela- 
tions Act  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
tions to  jointly  administered  trust  funds 
for  product  promotion  or  for  joint  com- 
mittees to  Interpret  provisions  of  collec- 
tive   bargaining    agreements.    The    bill 
would  permit  such  voluntary  labor-man- 
agement cooperation,  but  would  not  re- 
quire it.  It  would  put  the  decision  on 
whether  to  establish  such  jointly  admin- 
istered funds  where  It  belongs— not  with 
Federal  law,  but  with  private  parties  op- 
erating within  the  well-tested  procedures 
of  free  collective  bargaining.  Some  em- 
ployers and  some  unions  want  to  set  up 
these  joint  programs,  and  there  is  no 
sound  policy  reason  why  the  law  should 
continue  to  inhibit  them  f  i^om  dotag  so^ 
I  therefore  urge  approval  of  H.R.  if  i»f- 
Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 

York 

Mr  TENZER.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Before  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress  I 
was  for  18  years  a  management  repre- 
sentative on  a  joint  industry  fund  in  the 
candy  Industry.  We  had  the  pension  and 
welfare  funds,  and  they  worked  out  very, 
very  weU  They  certainly  did  not  create 
anything  but  harmony  In  the  candy  m- 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
15198  and  to  commend  the  genUeman  in 
the  well,  the  distinguished  chaimian  of 
the  subcommittee  which  reported  this 
legislation,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey  the  Honorable  Frank  Thompson. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 

I  support  the  bill  and  see  no  reason 
why  joint  industry  promotion  of  products 
should  not  be  authorized  by  law  for  the 
products  of  any  industry.  My  regret  is 
that  H.R.  15198  applies  only  to  the  con- 
struction Industry.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  legislation  amended  to 
apply  to  all  industries. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  My  family  has 
been  in  the  candy  industry  since  1887. 
I  have  seen  this  industry  go  through  pe- 


riods of  rise  and  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion of  its  products.  

During  periods  of  decline  in  consump- 
tion there  followed  a  decline  in  the  hours 
of  employment  of  labor  within  the  in- 
dustry. .  ^  ,  ,„.„ 
Joint  management-labor  funds  lor 
health  and  welfare  and  for  pensions  have 
been  extremely  successful.  For  18  years 
before  I  came  to  the  Congress  I  served 
as  a  management  representative  on  botli 
Welfare  and  Pension  Funds  m  the 
Candy  Industry. 

This  joint  industry  cEfort  has  resulted 
in  long  standing  industrial  peace  in  the 
industry  because  it  provided  opportuni- 
ties for  labor  and  management  to  meei 
regularly  on  matters  other  than  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  labor  agreement. 

This  created  better  understanding- 
greater  harmony— and  industrial  peace. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  labor  and  man- 
agement in  the  candy  Industry  for  ex- 
ample—if they  both  agree  to  do  so— 
should  not  participate  In  a  joint  indus- 
try promotion  fund  in  order  to  create 
labor  hours  for  workers  and  more  hours 
of  production  for  manufacturers  in  the 

'"Mr%HOMPSON    of    Georgia^    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieW? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I J  ield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  ^^on- 
der  if  the  gentleman  can  clear  up  a  point 
for  me  The  industry  promotion  fiinds 
now^n  existence  are  particularly  those 
of  management.  Is  there  anything  to  pre- 
clude labor  Ukeulse  from  using  their  own 
funds  and  sponsoring  such  an  industry 
promoUon  effort,  and  usmg  their  own 
people  in  the  management  of  it.' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
know  of  nothing  in  the  Act. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  So.  actu- 
ally if  labor  wanted  to.  it  could  now  set 
up  an  industry  promotion  fund  under 
present  law  and  would  be  able  to  do  so 
using  its  own  funds. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  They 
could  on  a  unilateral  basis.  It  is  not  per- 
Stted  under  302(c)  of  the  act  as  it  now 
exists,  if  it  is  to  be  a  joint  fund. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  On  a  uni- 
lateral basis  management  has  set  funds 
so  labor  could,  if  it  wanted  to.  set  up  one 
on  a  unilateral  basis  of  its  own. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Con- 

'^^Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 

the  gentleman.  »,   r-,,„(,. 

Mr  STEIGERof  Wisconsin.  Mr  ChaU- 

man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    THOMPSON    of    New    Jersey.    1 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  At  the 
time  the  bill  was  before  us  on  April  1 
I  raised  the  question  with  the  gentleman 
which  I  again  wish  to  raise  to  set  to  rest 
the  argument  made  by  the  opponents  of 
this  legislation  that  we  will  get  Into  a 
rnanagement  prerogative  with  the  funds 
that  are  called  industry  advancement 
funds.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  as  It  was 
Sd  on  April,  that  the  funds  referred 
to  herein  are  those  for  product  promotion 

only' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Ex- 
actly And  to  make  the  point  more  spe- 
cific there  is,  for  instance,  an  organiza- 
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tlon  In  the  clay  pipe  Industry  for  the 
advancement  of  the  use  of  clay  pipe  for 
various  purposes  Counsel  for  that  dis- 
tinguished group  examined  this  bill.  It 
will  in  no  way  inhibit,  prohibit,  or  im- 
pede their  industry  advancement  pro- 
gram 

Mr    STEIGER  of  Wiscoii.^in    Will  ihe 
gentleman  yield  further '' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersev  Yt-s 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  There  are 
in  a  number  of  industries,  m  the  opposi- 
tion I  have  heard  from,  such  as  thi? 
Mechanical  Contractors  Association  of 
America.  Inc  .  those  funds  that  are  set 
up  now  by  Industry  to  do  a  number  of 
things  Among  them,  for  example,  is 
first,  working  with  architects  and  con- 
suItinK  engineers  toward  improvement 
II-  plaits  and  specifications:  second,  con- 
ducting educational  .seminars  through 
employing  the  services  of  highly  qualified 
specialists  In  specific  subject  areas;  third, 
with  the  need  to  encourage  and  educate 
minority  groups  to  seek  employment  In 
the  Industry,  the  resources  of  Industry 
promotion  funds  have  been  used  effec- 
tively: fourth,  the  resources  of  industry- 
promotion  funds  have  made  it  possible 
for  mechanical  contractors  associations 
to  combat  the  growing  practice  of  elec- 
tric utilities  of  ofTertng  subsidies  to  pub- 
lic school  awarding  authorities  and  other 
doners  of  construction  Complaints  have 
been  filed  with  public  service  commis- 
sions, suits  sUrted  In  appropriate  State 
courts.  These  activities  have  required  the 
services  of  exoerts  in  electrical  rate  struc- 
tures and.  of  course,  legal  counsel  With- 
out Lidustry  funds,  the  small  business- 
man could  not  match  the  resources  of  the 
electrical  utilities. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  3  additional 
minutes. 

I  yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
again  Inquire  of  the  dlstmgui.shed  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  as  to  whether 
or  not  It  Is  the  Intent  of  this  legislation 
in  any  way  to  Impede  the  opportunity  for 
management  to  continue  to  operate  these 
kinds  of  management  funds? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
not  As  described,  they  are  not  the  sub- 
ject of  H.R.  15198.  which  relates  only  to 
product  promotion.  They  would  be  com- 
pletely and  absolutely  untouched  by  this 
bill. 

Mr  CAREY  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY  Perhaps  since  my  Kood 
friend  from  Wisconsin  dwells  on  the 
subject  of  product  promotion.  It  would 
be  advantageous  to  Illustrate  KOod  prod- 
uct promotion  by  example.  This  kind  of 
activity  contributes  to  safety  code  en- 
forcement and  other  things  through  the 
use  of  good  building  materials  through 
jomt  labor-management  advertising  in 
advance  of  product  promotion 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean.  I  have  seen 
billboards  and  other  media  used,  let  us 
say.  In  New  York  City  by  the  plasterers 
union  In  conjunction  with  building  con- 


tractors because  there  arc  superior  qual- 
ities to  walls  that  are  fixed  In  construc- 
tion as  opposed  to  beaverboar-l  or  Ught- 
wei«ht  materials  in  insulation  and  flrc- 
prooflng  and  .so  forth 

And.  Mr  Chairman,  the  billboards  to 
which  I  refer  are  of  a  very  hi«h  (luahiy 
and  are  very  lilgh  class,  becau.se  as  you 
drive  along  the  thoroughfares  of  our 
/real  city  you  can  .see  a  sign  which  says. 
•Welcome  to  New  York  City:  our  town 
is  plastered  ' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Well. 
It  is  known  as  fun  city  '  I  guess  some 
plaster  is  Involved 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  IlUnuis  Mr  Chair- 
man   will  the  gentleman  yieW 

.Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey  I  %uld 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr  .ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr  SrEir.ERi.  who  engautd 
In  the  colloquy  with  the  gentleman  m 
the  well  just  a  moment  ago  was  trying 
to  leassure  the  House  that  we  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  passage  of  thLs 
legislation  and  that  It  will  not  interfere 
with  industry  advancement  programs, 
and  that  it  applies  only  to  promotion  of 
product  funds  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  stand  here 
and  say  that,  but  I  fall  to  find  the  neces- 
sary definition  of  product  promotion 
In  the  bin  Itself 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
might  reply  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
Anderson!,  that  his  fears  about  this  leg- 
islation are  groundless,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  was  completely 
correct  in  .saying  that  It  will  not  so  affect 
the  .so-called  advancement  programs. 
TTie  legislative  history  with  respect  to 
the  intention  of  this  bill  Is  very  clear.  It 
refers  to  product  promotion.  This  Is  a 
verv  simple  and  a  very  narrow  bill. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
delighted  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman,  It 
IS  rather  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
the  opposition  to  such  a  meritorious  bill 
as  this.  The  bill  has  been  given  a  number 
of  healings  during  the  past  4  years. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  present  law 
that  this  Congress  has  provided  for  and 
this  IS  one  more  Justifiable  exception.  It 
Is  a  permissive  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  cannot  under- 
stand the  state  of  mind  of  those  who  op- 
pose a  bill  of  this  kind.  I  am  sure  it  Is 
not  because  the  word  "labor"  is  men- 
tioned. Certainly,  labor  Is  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  our  American  society.  The 
members  of  labor  organizations  that  this 
bill  would  explicitly  cover  benefits  aU 
fine  members  of  the  union  and  they  are 
all  fine  Americans. 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  why  there  is  all  of  this 
emotion  and  hysteria  In  opposition  to  a 
bill  that  IS  based  upon  justice,  and  a  bill 
that  has  one  simple  objective,  and  that 
Is  to  give  justice  to  a  segment  of  Ameri- 
can labor  which  Is  entitled  to  such  con- 
sideration. 

Itie  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired 


Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  pentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  our  great  and  distin- 
guished Speaker  for  his  conunents.  The 
fact  is  that  what  he  .said  is  quite  cor- 
rect Tlie  fact  also  is  that  the  bill  also 
helps  the  entrepi-eneur  ,  the  employer, 
and  management  and  labor.  This  bill  is 
for  the  benefit  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  some 
mLsunderstandlngs  and  some  apprehen- 
sions about  the  legislation  which  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  answer  specifically  and 
cat«>gorlcally.  This  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr  AYRES  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur 
:n  what  the  Speaker,  the  Mcntleman 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI 
had  to  say  and  what  the  pentleman  from 
New  .ler.sey  Is  now  saying.  Of  course,  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  In  section  302  we 
have  the  many  jobs  that  are  covered  Into 
the  similar  field  that  promotion  would 
be  covered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  pentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Having  been  In  the  con- 
struction business  Indirectly,  the  plumb- 
ing and  heating  business,  I  can  appreci- 
ate how  Important  It  Is  to  have 
promotional  work  going  on  so  that  these 
gentleman  who  are  blue  collar  workers 
can  have  a  job  In  the  winter  time.  Ba- 
sically, that  is  what  this  bolls  down  to. 
But  this  Is  already  included  in  many  of 
the  provisions.  If  those  who  are  opposing 
the  bill  wUl  read  section  302  they  will 
understand  that  this  Is  just  another  ad- 
dition which  Is  actually  less  stringent 
than  those  already  Included,  because  it 
can  be  refused  to  be  bargained  on  with- 
out It  being  an  unfair  labor  practice. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
pentleman  Is  quite  accurate,  and  those 
who  sat  through  the  hearings  under- 
stand that  this  Is  a  very  narrow  and 
carefully  constructed  exception  to  sec- 
tion 302'  c  I .  It  Is  a  meritorious  bill. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  pentleman  from 
'Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson  1 . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
truly  disappointed  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  saw  fit  with  some  considerable 
subtlety,  to  be  sure,  to  attach  the  label 
of  antilabor  to  those  who  have  the  te- 
merity to  oppose  this  bin.  I  would  resent 
that,  and  I  would  reject  it  categorically 
It  is  not  being  antilabor,  to  oppose  a 
bill  that  one  feels  Is  going  to  ruin  rela- 
tions in  this  important  industry,  and 
will  not  be  conducive  to  contributing  to 
labor  peace.  That  certainly  does  not  es- 
tablish that  one  is  being  anti-labor.  Thai 
makes  about  as  much  sense,  in  my 
opinion,  as  saying  that  because  the  AFL- 
CIO  circulated  a  memorandum  a  few- 
days  ago  in  favor  of  gim  registration,  and 
many  conscientious  people  In  this  Cham- 
ber voted  against  gun  registration,  that 
they  did  so  because  they  were  antilabor. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  our  own  con- 
sciences to  deal  with  cannot  take  that 
attitude 

Let  me  very  quickly  deal  with  the 
argument  that  since  this  Is  just  the  sub- 
icct  of  permissive  bargaining  that  really 
we  should  not  be  very  much  against  the 
bill  I  wonder  why.  If  it  Is  so  important 
why  it  is  not  mandatory  Instead  of 
merely  permissive  under  the  terms  of  this 

bill?  „  ^1,       » 

The  other  point  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  is  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  J.  D.  Mack,  as  it  appears 
on  page  29  of  the  hearings.  He  said: 

I  had  a  business  agent  tell  me  last  week 
in  California,  and.  of  course,  he  told  me  If  I 
related  his  name  he  would  call  me  a  liar, 
but  he  savs:  This  would  be  wonderful  for 
us  but  I  am  a  little  fearful  of  It.  All  I  have 
1  )  do  Is  go  into  the  committee  where  we 
nrijollate  and  say.  "PeUows,  I  want  ta  an 
hour  on  a  3-vear  contract."  They  are  going 
to  throw  up  their  hands  in  despair.  He  says. 
•  We  win  end  up  in  a  few  days  or  a  week 
and  nnally  I  will  go  around  to  one  of  the 
fellows  in  management  and  say: 

-Look,  If  you  Just  put  50  cenU  an  hour 
into  a  Joint  industry  fund  I  will  let  you  get 
by  with  a  25  cent  raise.  It  will  save  the  con- 
tractor $1 25  an  hour  .  . 


Let  us  not  be  misled.  These  people  are 
not  naive.  They  know  that  by  calling  It 
jicrmissive  it  is  still  possible — indeed,  it 
i.s  probable— that  they  are  going  to  im- 
pose improbable  economic  demands  that 
are  the  subject  of  mandatory  bargain- 
ing, and  then  they  will  say.  "OK,  we 
will  give  if  you  will  give,  and  that  If  you 
were  to  come  along  and  agree  with  us  on 
this    permissive    subject    of   bargaining 

OK."  ^  ^.     . 

So  I  do  not  buy  this  argtiment  that 
there  Is  a  distmctlon  between  permissive 
and  mandatory  bargaining,  and  say  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  House  to  defeat  this 
legislation. 

One  other  point,  very  qmckly,  is  this. 
Tliat  is  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  simple 
exception  to  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  All  of  the 
other  exceptions  deal  with  -wages,  with 
work,  and  with  working  conditions,  va- 
cations, pooled  vacations,  pension  funds, 
welfare  f imds,  and  so  on. 

As  I  said  before,  I  believe  we  ought  to 
have  joint  management  on  those  things, 
but  -why  in  heaven's  name  should  we  have 
joint  management  on  promotion  of  prod- 
uct, which  is  a  prerogative  of  manage- 
ment? 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Bell]. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  general 
joint  industry  promotion  funds  admin- 
istered jointly  by  labor  and  management 
existed  widely  prior  to  the  court  rulings 
that  the  joint  administration  violated 
section  302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management 
Relations  Act. 

For  example,  thfe  lath  and  plaster 
campaign  which  worked  clearly  to  the 
benefit  of  both  management  and  labor. 

This  bill  would  allow  these  successful 
and  purely  voluntary  programs  to  oper- 
ate again. 

The  construction  Industry  has  one  of 

the  best  nonstrike  records  of  all  unions. 

Under    the    Taft-Hartley    Act    there 

were   certain   exceptions   made   at   the 

time  it  was  put  Into  efTect  in  1947. 


The  following  are  some  of  the  excep- 
tions that  were  made  at  the  time : 

Payments  to  trust  funds,  jointly  ad- 
ministered by  employer  unions,  set  up 
to  provide  the  following  benefits  to  em- 
ployees or  their  families: 

First.  Medical  or  hospital  care : 

Second.  Death  benefits: 

Third.  Retirement  pension  benefits: 

Fourth.  Compensation  for  work  in- 
juries or  Illness: 

Fifth.  Unemployment  benefits: 

Sixth.  Insurance  for  any  of  the  fore- 
going; 

Seventh.  Life  liisurance : 

Eighth  Disability  or  sickness  insur- 
ance; and 

Ninth.  Accident  Insurance. 

These  were  set  up  under  the  1947  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  ^      f.o. 

There  were  two  exceptions  made  after 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  passed.  They 
involved  two  exceptions  similar  to  the 
exceptions   provided   by   this   bill— they 

involved: 
Pooled  vacation,  holiday,  or  r-everance 

benefits;  and 

Defraying  costs  of  apprenticeship  or 
other  training  programs. 

Mr  Chairman,  most  of  what  we  hate 
discussed,  of  the  list  that  I  have  given, 
management  must  talk  about  with  labor. 
Management  by  law  is  forced  to  deal  on 
those  listed  subjects  of  funds  with  labor. 

But  the  present  bill  provides  less  lati- 
tude because  management  does  not  even 
have  to  discuss  with  labor  the  problems 
of  jointly  administering  the  funds,  as 
provided  by  this  bill. 

They  do  not  liave  to  become  involved 
if  they  do  not  want  to.  They  can  say, 
'•We  do  not  want  to  enter  into  this  agree- 
ment," and  they  do  not  have  any  further 
obligation.  So  you  can  see  this  is  entirely 
permissive. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  made 
several  comments  which  I  think  make  it 
necessary  to  get  this  legislation  back  into 
proper  perspective  and  to  take  it  out  of 
the  realm  of  doing  what  I  believe  the 
gentleman  unfortunately  is  doing;  that 
is,  making  it  a  big  tempest  in  a  teapot. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  made  five 
points,  both  In  his  speech  on  the  floor, 
and  In  the  letter  he  sent  to  his  colleagues 
In  the  House.  I  am  including  his  five 
points,  and  my  veiT  brief  answers  to 
them.  In  the  Record  : 


MB.      ANDERSON      FEOM      ILLINOIS FIVE      POINTS 

( 1 )  There  is  no  need  for  It.  The  construc- 
tion unions  can  veto  the  creation  of  any 
industry  promotion  fund  now  by  refusing  to 
Include  It  in  the  next  labor  agreement  they 
negotiate.  When  the  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation stress  that  It  Is  purely  permissive 
and  does  not  make  Industry  funds  the  sub- 
ject of  mandatory  collective  bargaining  they 
Ignore  the  fact  that  you  can't  have  a  fund 
now  under  present  law  unless  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  voluntarily  agree. 

(2)  Industry  promotion  or  advancement 
funds  are  contributed  solely  by  management 
and  for  such  purposes  as  management  re- 
search programs,  public  relations,  and  rela- 
tion* with  architects,  engineers,  and  sub  con- 
tractors. There  is  no  more  reason  for  union 
management  of  these  funds  than  there 
would  be  for  management  to  jointly  adminis- 
ter union  funds  because  they  are  collected 
by  the  company  in  a  dues  check  off. 

3.  This  legislation  would  promote  juris- 
dictional disputes  by  making  it  possible  for 
uxUons   to  tise   joint   industry   advancement 


funds  to  promote  products  solely  to  preserve 
work  Jurisdiction  or  win  new  areas  for  their 
control  At  a  time  when  the  AdminUtnaiou 
has  set  a  goal  of  26  million  homes  ui  tne 
next  decade,  do  you  want  legislation  which 
could  make  it  more  difficult  to  achieve  new 
technological  breakthroughs  :.nd  the  pos- 
sibility  of   dramatic  reductions   in   building 

costs?  .     . 

(4(  Section  (b)  of  the  bill  would  change 
the  present  situation  whereby,  in  general, 
management  and  labor  share  the  cost  of  re- 
solving their  differences. 

^'j  p  result  of  not  sharinp  of  co.sl  the  num- 
ber lind  length  of  l.itaor  dispute's  may  we;  1 
increase  once  agreements  are  negoiiated 
v.'here  the  employer  alone  must  pay  :ill  the 
cjsts  of  an  arbitration   proceeding. 

(51  Finally,  in  many  areas  joint  indus- 
try lunds  are  used  to  encourage  greater  par- 
fcipation  bv  minority  groups  in  the  con- 
=;truction  industry.  Some  unions  have  very 
poor  records  of  welcoming  minority  groups 
into  the  ranks  of  their  membership.  You  can 
imagine  what  their  Joint  adminisirati  )n  ol 
these  funds  would  do  to  those  programs. 

MR.    BELLS    ANSWERS 

(11  It  is  true  that  you  can't  l.rive  a  fund 
now  unless  labor  &  management  voluntarily 
agree.  But  the  question  today  does  not  di- 
rectly concern  the  existence  of  such  funds, 
but  whether  thcv  c:»a  be  jointly  admmistrred. 
This  is  still  true  of  the  bill  today,  you  can't 
have  a  fund  now  unfess  labor  &  management 
voluntarily  agree. 

(2)  This  argument  fails  to  recognize  the 
legitimate  interest  of  labor  in  promoting  the 
industry  which  is  their  source  of  livelihood. 
As  an  industry  grows  or  diminishes,  so  also 
does  available  work  grow  or  diminish. 

,3)  This  argument  again  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  'mandatorv"  versus  ■permissive" 
character  of  this  bill.  Since  these  funds  will 
be  operated  on  a  permissive  basis,  either  side 
may  refuse  to  participate.  Obviously  there 
would  be  little  chance  for  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. ,.j     .  ,.  . 

(4)  This  argument  is  not  v.alid  since  this 
fund  could  not  be  used  for  negotiating  con- 
tracu-.  The  issue  here  is  in  tnterpretmg  pro- 
vi.'^.ions  of  existing  contracts. 

(5)  This  argument  is  somewhat  specious 
since  the  two  statements  are  not  really  re- 
Kited  in  a  "cause  effect"  or  ■premise  conclu- 
sion" framework.  If  we  accept  the  conclusKan 
that  labor  should  not  have  a  voice  in  ad- 
ministering the  funds  because  of  their  poor 
record  of  accepting  minority  groups,  then  we 
may  as  well  support  the  abolition  of  labor 
unions  on  the  same  grounds. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georcia'  1  Mr.  Thompson  1 . 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
for  a  moment  to  the  promotion  of 
products  fimd. 

Take  for  example  the  construction 
industry  Who  has  the  expertise  in  de- 
termining what  has  the  greatest  impact 
on  the  pubhc  when  promoting  a  partic- 
ular industry?  It  is  management.  Man- 
agement's job  is  to  promote  industry. 

Labors  job,  of  course,  is  to  look  out 
for  the  working  man— and  properly  this 
should  be  the  case. 

What  would  happen  should  in  the  con- 
struction field  you  subject  the  contrac- 
tors for  example,  -^^ho  may  have  a  fund 
such  as  this  set  up,  to  the  permissiveness 
of  having  the  various  trade  unions  come 
in  and  say.  We  want  a  part  in  this — we 
want  a  say-so  in  this  fund. 

You  may  have  your  electrical  workers, 
you  may  have  your  plasterers,  and  you 
may  have  your  carpenters  all  wanting  an 
equal  voice  and  you  could  end  up  with  a 
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conglomeration  that  will  all  want  a  voice 
in  this  industry  promotion  fund  Then 
you  could  end  up  with  one  big  harangue 
as  to  how  the  fund  is  going  to  be  best 
used. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  tlie  fund?  The 
purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  promote  an  in- 
dustry and  its  products  and  by  promoting 
it  you  are  going  to  do  the  very  best  job 
for  the  workers  because  you  are  Koing  to 
assure  the  workers  that  the  Industry-  in 
wiilch  they  are  employed  is  i^oing  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  to  prosper  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  grow  and  prosper,  liien  you  are 
going  to  see  that  the  worker  has  full  em- 
ployment and  wages. 

Management  best  knows  how  to  handle 
promoUon  best  If  you  allow  the  labor 
leaders  and  union  management  to  come 
into  this  field  then  factors  other  than 
what  is  b«st  for  the  promotion  of  the 
industry  wiU-undoubtedly  enter  into  it. 

You  will  find  that  unquestionably  the 
questions — How  is  this  money  goinc  to 
be  spent?  With  whom  is  it  going  to  be 
spenf  How  is  it  ^oin«  to  be  used'— will 
come  up  in  trying  to  administer  the 
funds.  You  are  goiny  to  have  people, 
your  labor  leaders  who  are  not  experts 
In  this  field  of  products  promotion, 
who  are  going  to  be  tellinn  management 
how  best  to  promote  their  products  This 
will  not  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
workingman.  If  you  are  sincerely  looking 
for  a  benefit  to  the  workinKman.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  amendment  be  defeated 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georma  I  yield  to 
the  fcientleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr  WINN  I  appreciate  the  ;entle- 
mans  yielding  I  am  oppo.sed  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  1,'entleman  just  one  article  that 
I  have  here,  a  letter  from  the  Builders 
Association  of  Greater  Kansas  City  This 
association  administers  seven  industry- 
advancement  programs.  They  say  that 
the  passage  of  H.R  15198  could  seriously 
curtail  the  purpose  and  effectiveness  of 
such  funds. 

Another  such  industry  In  Washington 
says  that  they  have  been  successful  be- 
cause they  have  not  had  labor  interven- 
tion. 

Mr  DELLENBACK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  i;eii:;eman  from 
Wisconsin     Mr   Stficer  ! 

Mr  STEIGE3R  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
debate  that  has  taken  place  thus  far  in 
this  legislation.  I  rise  in  .support  of  the 
bill  and  would  urye  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  give  .-^nous  considei-ation  to 
what  are  .some  unfounded  arguments  as 
they  relate  to  the  operation  of  tiie  funds 
made  permi.ssible  under  this  legislation 
At  the  time  this  b.U  was  before  us  on 
April  1,  I  pointed  out  the  testimony  tliat 
had  been  given  by  William  Richard  Latta 
for  the  Southern  California  Plastering 
Institute,  the  Orange  County  Lathing 
Bureau,  and  the  Plastering  Contractors 
Association  of  Southern  California,  as 
well  as  the  testimony  of  Mr  A  K  Rahen 
PYiedman.  general  counsel  for  the  Paint- 
ing and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
Ameiica.  and  Mr  Edward  S  Torrence  of 
the  Paint. ng  and  Decorating  Contractors 


of.  America,  and  their  support  for  this 
legislation. 

I  happen  to  share  the  view  taken  by 
these  management  groups  that  tins  leg- 
islation would  not  produce  the  dire  pre- 
dictions that  the  opponents  have  given 
to  It  Certainly  Uie  telegram  that  I  know 
many  Members  of  the  House  received,  in 
which  the  Painting  and  Decorating  Con- 
tractors of  America  have  stated: 

For  iO  ypiirs  the  p«intliig  Industry  has  suc- 
cessfully operat«<l  jointly  .idmlnlsvered  cm- 
pl'  yer  financed  committees  .uid  the  records 
do  not  show  experiences  .is  predicted  but  are 
to  '.he  contnvry  Ilie  pjUntlng  industry  chal- 
lenges iiny  group  to  show  greater  labor  peace, 
fewer  jurlsdlcUonal  disputes,  or  a  better  rec- 
ord of  nondl.'icrlmlnallon  m  the  employment 
of  minority  groups  or  few  .vrbltraUonB  of 
grievances. 

I  happen  to  think  that  that  is  inae. 
The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  made 
the  argument  that  no  one  knows  better 
than  management  what  ought  to  be  done. 
In  making  that  argument  I  think  he  com- 
pletely misses  the  point,  because  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  to  recognize  that  in 
this  kind  of  industry,  in  the  promotion  of 
a  product,  it  is  not  just  management  but 
It  IS,  .IS  well,  labor  that  has  a  stake  in  the 
success  or  the  failure  of  the  use  of  that 
product,  and  that  is  what  tins  bill  is  all 
about. 

It  would  give  management  and  labor  a 
chance  to  administer,  as  the  eentleman 
from  New  Jersey  so  clearly  stated,  a 
product  promotion  fund 

What  happens  with  the  u.se  of  that 
product,  whether  it  is  in  painting  and 
decorating  or  whether  it  is  lathing  and 
plastering,  depends  on  the  ability  of 
those  in  labor  who  depend  on  it  as  well 
as  those  in  management.  So  I  will  not 
accept  the  argument  that  only  manage- 
ment has  the  prerogative  to  know  what 
to  do  m  a  situation  that  relates  to  a 
product.  The  two  are  tied  together.  It 
is  a  jointly  administered  fund  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  both  of  them  to  rise 
or  fall  together  on  the  use  of  the  product 
that  will  be  made  available  in  a  jointly 
administered  fund 

I  simply  will  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand those  who  take  the  view  that  this 
will  create  such  havoc  in  the  contracting 
industry,  I  think  we  have  made  quite 
clear  the  definition  of  product  promotion 
funds  so  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding that  It  does  not  apply 
to  industry  advancement  funds. 

I  urge.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 

Mr  DELLENBACK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  ;  Mr  WinnI 

Mr  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  some  addi- 
tional time  to  me 

I  can  only  say.  gentlemen,  that  many 
of  the  Members  in  this  chamber  might 
be  very  naive  on  the  subject  of  labor 
negotiations  We  are  just  kiddmg  our- 
.selves  if  we  think  this  is  not  a  foot  in 
the  door  for  additional  requests  and  ad- 
ditional bla(  kmail  and  additional  hanky- 
panky  and  additional  agreement  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

I  would  say  it  vias  pouUed  out  quite 
clearly  eailier.  whin  the  question  was 
asked  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  if  the  labor  unions 


could  not  start  a  product  promotion 
campaign  of  their  own.  that  he  said  yes. 
they  could  It  is  beyond  many  of  us  why 
they  do  not  start  a  campaign  on  product 
promotion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  the  case  of 
the  secretary  out  there.  Of  course,  their 
product  promotion  was  illegal  for  5 
years.  That  was  the  case  where  the  union 
.secretary  was  on  the  payroll  of  the  prod- 
uct promotion  campaign  funds  and  spent 
90  percent  of  her  time  contacting  union 
employees  to  pay  up  their  own  dues— 
with  the  promotion  funds.  This  is  just  a 
typical  example  of  what  we  are  going  to 
liave. 

Another  example  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence  in  California  again, 
where  management  paid  the  rental  for 
the  union  hall. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
VI. Id  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tafti. 

Mr.  TAPr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this 
tune  to  mention  an  amendment  which  I 
am  anticipating  offering  when  the  bill 
is  open  to  amendment,  to  delete  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  ib)  relating  to 
committees  to  resolve  disputes  over  the 
interpretation  of  collective  bargaining 
atireements.  I  shall  do  so,  because  I  think 
there  is  a  very  definite  public  interest  in- 
\  olved  and  that  to  enact  this  measure  in- 
cluding that  provision  would  lead  to  a 
deterioration  of  labor  management  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States— rather  than 
to  help  them. 

In  think  there  is  a  clear  matter  of 
public  policy  involved.  The  committee 
report  on  page  3  says: 

There  is  no  public  policy  which  favors  Gov- 
ernment intervention  In  the  collective  bar- 
palnnig  process,  to  prevent  the  establishment 
if  both  management  and  labor  agree — 

And  I  omit  the  material  on  subpaia- 
graph  'a'  — 

for  committees  to  resolve  disputes  o\er 
•he  interpretatK.n  of  collective  bargaining 
.igreements 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act  is  to  protect  the 
individual  union  member  and  many— if 
not  the  majority— of  interpretation  dis- 
putes m  labor-management  contracts  are 
disputes  not  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment at  all.  but  between  the  leadership 
of  the  union  involved  and  the  individual 
union  member  It  is  iiio.se  disputes  relat- 
ing to  .M?niority  and  other  rights  of  the 
Individual  member,  such  as  his  right  to 
be  disciplined  or  not   to  be  disciplined 
ur.der     union     rules     which     are     going 
to    be    coming     before     these    commit - 
tees^if    the   management  agrees    tu    it 
And     management     may     well     decide 
there   is  nothing   wrong   with  this— but 
these   are   the  kinds  of  disputes  which 
will  be  decided  upon  finally  before  such 
committee,    with    employer    backing    in 
many  cases  In  other  words  we  can  have 
a  contest  between  a  union  and  a  mem- 
ber   under    which    all    support    for    the 
union's  participation  comes  from  man- 
agement 

Indeed,  this  is  very  likely,  because  for 
many  employers  there  may  be  no  par- 
ticularly controversial  issue  involved  in 
the  labor-management  relations  which 
lead  to  the  contract. 


Let  us  not  forget  the  individual  union 
member.  He  is  the  one  who  wUl  be  hurt 
by  this  when  he  Is  In  some  argument 
with  some  union.  He  will  be  hurt,  be- 
cause no  part  of  the  support  of  this  on- 
going process  will  be  carried  not  by  the 
union.  They  wiU  not  have  put  up  any 
funds  Other  union  members  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  particularly  interested  in  his 
plight  Rather,  this  will  be  supported  al- 
most entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  union 
having,  in  this  fund,  funds  come  m  en- 
tirely from  management. 

This  Is  why,  like  champerty  and  mam- 
tenance  in  law  suits,  the  provision  wUl 
encourage  disputes,  hurt  the  rights  of 
union  members,  and  damage  good  labor 

relations.  ^^  ,  ^ 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  ZionI. 

Mr  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  prior  to  en- 
tering this  body  I  spent  20  years  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  mostly  in  sales 
promotion,    sales   development,   and   so 

forth.  ., 

In  this  particular  industry,  promoUon 
is  a  highly  technical  skiU,  one  which  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  ability.  Frequently 
there  is  need  for  expert  consulting  firms 
to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  I  am 
sure  that  some  products  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  are  similarly  complicated. 
The  union  member  has  little  interest 
In  this  sophisticated  management  func- 
tion He  would  feel  more  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  people  promoting  his 
industry  were  schooled  and  experienced 

in  this  art.  ,     .  , , 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thanK 
the  able  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  know  of  nothing  which  better  cor- 
roborates the  statement  of  our  distiri- 
guished  Speaker  a  minute  ago,  that  this 
measure  before  us  is  a  simple  and  meri- 
torious bUl.  than  to  quote  from  the 
language  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals,  as  stated  on  page  2  of  the  re- 
port in  Cement  Masons  v.  Paramount 
Plastering.  310  P.  2d  179.  This  is  the 
court  which  made  this  bill  necessary  by 
holding  in  the  Cement  Masons  case  that 
the  technical  strictures  of  the  language 
of  section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Act  did  not  permit  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion between  management  and  labor 
which  this  bill  would  permit. 

Listen,  if  you  please,  to  the  language 
of  the  court  which  held  this  bill 
necessary : 

We  do  not  quarrel  In  the  slightest  with 
the  laudable  objectives  of  the  trust  amicably 
created  by  labor  and  management  in  this 
case  We  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  both 
labor  and  management  to  solve  a  vexing 
Industry  problem  But  like  so  many  of  such 
present-day  problems,  our  duty  is  to  rule  in 
accordance  with  that  which  the  Congress  In 
carefully  taUored  by  the  representatives  m 
Its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  enact.  We  cannot 
widen  the  door  when  the  door  sill  has  been 
Congress.  The  relief  sought  by  the  appel- 
lants herein  must  be  found  in  congressional 
and  not  Judicial  action. 

All  this  bill  will  do  is  to  correct  the 
technicality  which  forbids  management 
and  labor  working  together  toward  the 
common  objectives  set  out  in  this  bill 
for  the  benefit  of  both. 


Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  ScHiRLEl.  ,  ^     ,j 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  two  questions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  IMr,  Perkins], 

Can  the  chairman  tell  me  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  legitimate  for  the  unions 
to  use  COPE  funds  for  industry  promo- 
tion? ,      .     ^         .v,„ 

Mr,  PERKINS.  What  funds  does  the 

gentleman  refer  to? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Committee  on  Pontical 
Education  Funds. 

Mr.  PERKINS,  What  was  the  first 
question?  What  type  of  funds? 

Mr.  SCHERLE,  Again.  Would  it  be 
legitimate  for  the  unions  to  use  COPE 
funds  for  Industry  promotion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Let  me  ask  a  second 
question  Would  the  gentleman  have  any 
objectloiKto  allowing  management  the 
right  to  rVrticlpate  for  joint  Industry 
promotion  \kth  COPE  funds? 

Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman thathkquestlon  Is  not  pertinent. 
It  Is  completely  extraneous  to  the  Issue, 
and  I  just  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
take  the  time  tofread  or  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  bin. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  only  too  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  bill.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  answer. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. ,         ,    ., 

Mr.  AYRES.  For  the  sake  of  the 
record,  we  ought  to  correct  it,  because 
COPE  funds  are  neither  labor  nor  man- 
agement. ^  ^  _ 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  That  is  true.  But  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  both  can 
participate  jointly. 

Mr.  AYRES.  These  COPE  funds  have 
no  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  wnTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  to  yield 
for  a  question  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
now  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port this  legislation  and  I  believe  that  the 
addition  that  will  be  given  in  this  case 
to  the  use  of  funds  under  section  302  is 
valid.  I  believe  it  will  encourage  a  con- 
structive approach  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment In  an  area  that  needs  a  great  deal 
of  advance:  namely,  the  promotion  of  the 
industry  and  Industry  products. 

It  is  certain  that  in  a  complicated  in- 
dustry such  as  the  construction  industry 
any  change  in  the  law  will  have  a  varied 
Impact.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  one  type  of  construction  indus- 
try and  another.  There  can  be  examples 
given  of  potential  dangers  that  are  car- 
ried through  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
that  are  very  unlikely  to  happen,  al- 
though theoretlcaUy  they  could.  I  would 
be  the  first  to  agree  that  there  are  many 
things  going  on  in  this  particular  indus- 


try that  are  not  particularly  healthy  to- 
day. In  my  view,  there  should  be  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  entire  situ- 
ation that  we  have  in  labor  management, 
but  this  piece  of  legislation,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  said,  is  a  sim- 
ple provision  of  law  and  I  think  it  is 
valid  and  hope  that  the  House  will  pass 

Mr.    TAFT.   Mr.    Chairman,    will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GOODELL.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
will  indicate  whether  he  includes  in  his 
statement  the  other  provisions  relating 
to  the  interpretation  of  labor-manage- 
ment's disputes  and  particularly  in  rela- 
tion as  I  just  mentioned  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  the  right  of  individual  employees 
whose  rights  may  well  be  determined  not 
as  to  the  employer  but  as  to  the  union 
under  such  procedures. 

Mr  GOODELL.  I  did  not  include  that 
in  my  remarks,  and  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  raises  some  very  sound 
questions  with  reference  to  this,  I  believe. 
I  would  hope  when  we  come  to  the  point 
where  the  gentleman  offers  his  amend- 
ment in  the  debate  we  will  be  able  to 
clarify  the  point  he  raises. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Cabell]. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  , 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  who  expressed  his  re- 
sentment at  this  bill  and  any  opposition 
to  this  bill  being  a  labor-management 
bill  and  the  stigma  that  anyone  who 
opposes  it  is  antilabor. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  that  that  is  an 
injustice  and  I  think  it  is  capricious  as 
to  the  impUcation  which  it  would  have 
over  the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  thought  for  1  min- 
ute that  this  bill  would  strengthen  the 
concept  of  true  collective  bargaining,  I 
would  not  oppose  it.  I  would  be  for  it. 
But  I  fail  to  see  where  this  subject  is 
even  germane  to  the  subject  of  collective 
bargaining  and  labor-management  rela- 
tions. It  has  no  relationship  to  it.  It  deals 
not  with  those  items  that  are  not  only 
of  interest  to  collective  bargaining  in 
which  the  employee  has  a  vested  Interest, 
in  which  he  has  an  interest  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  practice  which  is  paid  for  in 
its  entirety  by  the  employer,  and  which 
is  used  in  the  final  analysis  to  help  get 
more  work  for  the  employees  of  that 
company.  .„ 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  at  this  time. 

The   gentleman   can   secure   his  own 

time.  ,    ,.        ., 

Further.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
statement  that  this  is  purely  permissive 
is  not  orUy  naive  but  it  is  ridiculous. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CABELL.  I  shall  yield  when  I  get 
through  with  my  general  statement. 

This  type  of  permissiveness  is  exactly 
like  your  wife  saying.  Yes,  you  can  play 
poker  with  the  boys  tonight  if  you  want 
to    but."  That  is  just  about  as  far  as 
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thla  permissive  business  will  go  because 
this  gives  one  more  cause  for  active  dis- 
agreement at  the  bargaining  table.  It 
will  be  a  hanuner  to  hold  over  the  head 
of  management,  and  management  will 
have  no  recourse  but  to  agree  to  the 
joint  management  of  those  funds. 

Mr  Chairman  may  I  say  one  other 
thing  to  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
and  that  is  this;  This  is  only  an  open- 
in(?  wedkje.  This  is  an  innocuous  little 
bill,  it  Ls  just  a  simple  little  bill,  and  It 
makes  It  permissive  with  the  building 
trades.  But  In  time  this  .same  principle 
will  be  applied  to  even,-  ty;)e  of  industry- 
promotion  and  for  product  .service  pro- 
motion. This  will  cover  your  Portland 
Cement  Association,  your  American  Gas 
Association,  your  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  they  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  place  your  ads  In  the  future 

Further.  Mr  Chairman,  let  us  defeat 
this  bill  irt  all  fairness. 

Mr  DETCLENBACK  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  ^'cntlcman  from 
Ohio  [Mr  Ayres! 

Mr.  AYRES  Mr  Cliairman.  I  think  we 
may  have  gotten  off  on  a  sidetrack  here 
In  view  of  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  I  think  we  all  realize 
that  the  ^reat  Speaker  of  this  House  of 
Representatives.  Mr  Chairman.  Is  not 
antllabor.  he  1=  -.ot  promanagement.  but 
he  Is  pro- American  And.  I  cannot  help 
but  say  that  some  of  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  In  view  of  what  he  stated, 
perhaps,  could  have  been  misconstrued 
There  is  a  publication  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  think  that  this  is  strictly  a 
prolabor  bill— and  I  am  not  .saying  that 
those  who  oppose  it  are  antllabor — called 
National  Review  It  is  known  as  a  con- 
servative ma4azinc  There  is  a  i;entleman 
who  is  a  very  distingui-shed  author  by 
the  name  of  Will  Hert)er«.  who  has 
written  In  the  current  issue  under  the 
title  of  •Alienation.  Dissent,  and  the  In- 
tellectual." In  my  opinion  he  puts  this 
into  perspective  when  he  refers  to  those 
of  us  who  wear  a  blue  collar  as  being 
entitled  to  make  decisions  This  is  what 
he  says ; 

Despite  appear.tnces  U3  the  contrary,  the 
working  people  of  this  country,  and  of  others 
Uke  It  In  the  Western  world,  have  come 
to  coastitute  perhaps  the  most  conservative 
element  In  socle' y  with  no  trace  of  social 
alienation  or  'dissenf:  whoever  It  be  that 
regards  himself  ha*  an  "outsider"  In  Amer- 
ican society  It  is  certainly  not  the  organized 
working  man 

That  Is  the  National  Review. 

Mr  Chairman,  having  been  a  working 
man,  having  worked  with  working  peo- 
ple, having  had  funds  matched  by  the 
blue-collar  worker  to  produce  work  for 
him  in  the  wintertime,  that  is  basically 
what  this  boils  down  to.  the  man  in  the 
construction  business.  .And  I  see  several 
of  my  friends  here  who  were  in  that  field 
who  know  very  well  that  from  the  mid- 
dle of  November  on  until  the  middle  of 
March  they  have  nothing  to  do.  there  is 
not  a  job 

I  was  able  to  promote  work  for  my 
workers  because  Uirough  collective 
bargaining  they  matched  the  funds  that 
helped  run  Uie  ads  I  can  honestly  .say 
that  we  never  had  a  Chnstmas  when 
there  was  not  something  under  tlie  tree 
for  the  man  who^e  family  was  supporu?d 


by   a   man   who  was   a  so-called   blue- 
collar  worker 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  TTie  time  of  Uie  gen- 
tleman has  expired 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  llie  gentleman  from 
Michigan    Mr  Wuli  mI)  Ford). 

Mr  WILI.IAM  D  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man. It  would  be  indeed  unfortunate  If 
there  wa.s  any  tmotton  or  heat  generated 
here  None  is  due  here  thrtjugh  any  pos- 
.sible  .suggestion  either  by  implication  or 
otherwise,  that  this  bill  Ls  prolab<3r.  pro- 
management,  antllabor.  antimanage- 
ment,  or  anything  of  that  sort  Because 
in  the  handling  of  this  bill  throughout 
llie  hearings,  and  throughout  its  con- 
siderauon  in  the  committee,  there  was 
no  such  pulling  and  tugging  between  the 
members  of  the  commitu-e  And  there 
IS  certainly  rrpre.sented  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  on  the  full  committee  that 
handled  this  legislation  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  points  of  view  with  respvct  to 
labor-manat:ement  relations 

What  IS  very  important  is  the  jiomt 
that  has  been  made  by  the  t;entleman 
from  Florida  Mr  PEFPrR  I  that  the  Con- 
k,'ress  never  at  any  time  Intentionally 
pro.scribed  or  prohibited  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  of  fund  that  we  are 
talking  about  here  or  the  joint  manage- 
ment of  that  fund  It  was  not  even  con- 
sidered or  talked  about  Not  a  «-ord  of 
debate  touched  upon  it  But  becau.se  of 
the  wav  m  which  .section  302  was  drafted, 
and  was  amended  m  1959  to  i>rovlde  for 
the  specific  exceptions  from  its  provi- 
sions of  specific  things  .such  as  \-acatlon 
funds,  and  so  on,  we  find  that  by  enu- 
merating the  particular  that  Congress 
eliminated  the  Keneral.  and  we  find  our- 
selves caught  in  a  very  technical  form 
of  leeal  constniction 

That  is  why  the  language  that  the 
irentleman  from  Florida  1  Mr.  Pepper  I 
read  to  this  body  a  little  while  ago  from 
the  decision  of  the  court  was  so  very 
appropriate  The  court  recognized  the 
very  impossible  jHJSitlon  it  was  put  in  in 
liavms,'  to  interpret  a  technicality  in  a 
way  that  was  not  consistent  with  any 
e.vpiessed  wish  of  this  body  at  any  time 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  language  of  the  reixjrt  on  this  bill 
at  pages  2,  3.  and  4: 

Section  30'J  'if  the  Uibi.r-ManaKement  Re- 
.alions  Act  .restncuous  on  piiyments  t.5  em- 
ployee representatives)  prohibits  aU  pay- 
ments by  employers  to  employee  representa- 
Uves  for  purposes  other  than  tho*e  bpecia- 
cally  excepted  In  this  settlon  The  purposes 
of  section  302  are  to  eliminate  bribery,  ex- 
tortion, shakedowiui.  sweetheart  contracts. " 
and  other  corrupt  practices,  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  beneticiaries  of  lawful  em- 
ployer-supported lunds  .\m  jng  the  lawful 
funds  are  those  esuabllshed  for  medical  or 
hospltai  care,  pensions  on  retirement  or 
death  of  employees,  compensation  for  In- 
juries or  Illness  resulting  from  occupational 
.ictlvity.  or  insurance  to  provide  any  of  the 
foregoing,  or  unemployment  benefits  or  life 
insurance,  disability  and  sickness  Insurance. 
or  accident  insurance,  pooled  vacations,  holi- 
day, severance  or  sinular  benetits.  or  appren- 
llceshlp  or  other  training  programs. 

Recent  judici.'il  decisions  have  held  that 
employer  contnbutions  Uy  product  promo- 
tion programs  admlni.-itered  Jointly  by  trus- 
tees representing  1  ibor  and  management  are 
i.utslde  the  scope  of  the  exceptions  to  secUon 
Ju-2  It  snould  be  stressed  that  product  pro- 
ni'Aiuti  plans  and  collecUve  bargaining  about 


.such  programs  are  presently  lawful  Only 
Joint  labor-management  admlrUstratlon  of 
.such  programs  Is  unlawful  becaus*  the  court* 
have  held  such  admlrUstratlon  constitutes  a 
prohibited  payment  to  employee  representa- 
tives  m  violation  of   section  602. 

HR  l,Sld8  would  add  two  more  specific 
exceptions  to  section  'M2>ci  jultitly  .idmln- 
Istered  pnxluct  promotion  plans  and  Joint 
commltt<«es  or  boards  to  interpret  provisions 
of  collective  bargalnlnp  m?reempnts  — and 
thu.il  lesralize  such  Jointly  administered  pro- 
1,'rams 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  fuch  pro- 
grams were  net  proscribed  as  a  matter  of 
public  poUrv.  but  rather  by  the  nature  of 
the  drafting  of  section  302  The  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  .\p[3enls  suited  In  Cemrnf  ^^a- 
,oni  V  Paramount  Piatt fnng  i310  P  2d  179i  : 
■  We  do  not  quarrel  m  the  sllehteBt  with 
the  l.iudable  (..bjectlves  of  the  tru.st  amicably 
created  by  labor  and  management  In  this 
ia.se  We  sympathize  with  the  etiorts  of  both 
labor  ,ind  management  la  solve  a  vexing  in- 
(lastry  problem  But  like  so  many  of  such 
present-day  problem.s.  our  duty  Ls  to  rule  In 
accordance  with  that  which  the  Congress  in 
!-.s  wl.sdom  has  seen  fit  to  enact  We  cannot 
\i,'ldpn  the  door  when  the  door  sill  has  been 
carptully  t.illored  by  the  rcpre.senuitives  in 
Congress  The  relief  sought  by  the  appellanu 
herein  must  be  lound  m  congreeslonal  ;uid 
nut  judicial  action." 

By  enacting  a  general  prohibition  and  then 
setting  forth  certain  specific  exceptions,  the 
Congress  lmplle<lly  prohibited  everything  not 
excepted  In  195a  section  302  was  amended  t.o 
except  pooled  vacations,  holiday,  severence 
i.r  similar  benefits,  or  apprenticeship  or  other 
tr.onliM  programs  The  amendment  propoeed 
by  H  R  15198  IS  made  necessary  by  this  draft- 
ing technique 

Industry  advancement  funds  arc  not  made 
Illegal  by  section  302  Nor  does  section  302 
proscribe  collective  bargaining  regarding 
such  industry  funds  In  fact,  there  are  thou- 
sands of  such  funds  In  existence  t<xifly  Miiny 
(  ;  these  .ire  incorporated  Into  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements.  Many  are  financed 
through  the  collective  bargaining  mecha- 
nism. Contributions  are  frequently  based  on 
the  number  <  I.  and  hours  worked  by.  craft 
employees  of  «ich  employer  It  Is  presently 
vmlawful.  however,  to  Jointly  administer  such 
programs. 

There  is  no  objection  to  unilaterally  ad- 
ministered advancement  programs  But  nei- 
ther IS  there  an  objection  to  ji«ntly  acUnln- 
uiered  progr;uns  Tliere  ls  no  public  policy 
which  favors  Ciovernment  intervention  In 
the  collective  bargaining  process,  to  prevent 
the  establishment,  if  both  management  and 
l.ibor  agree,  of  jointly  administered  funds 
for  programs  o!  product  promoUon  or  for 
I  ommittees  to  resolve  disputes  over  the  Inter- 
preuiuon  of  collective  bargaiiung  agreements. 
The  issue  Is.  smiply,  should  Federal  labor  law 
interfere  with  free  private  negoUalions  be- 
tween labor  and  management  to  develop  mu- 
tually beneficial  Join  programs  With  the 
.ibundance  of  ."lifeguards  provided  lor  the 
protection  of  such  funds,  the  answer  Is 
,  learly  that  the  Federal  Ciovernment  should 
not  Siiy  to  l.ibor  and  management  that,  in 
their  wisdom,  they  cannot  establish  pro- 
grams which  they  deem  to  be  to  tliew  mutual 
advantage. 

Opponents  of  H  R  15198  have  alleged  tliat 
the  principle  c  f  joint  administration  detracts 
from  management  prerogatives  However,  as 
the  National  lAbor  Relations  Board  declared 
in  the  Detroit  Resilient  Floor  Decorators  ca.se 
I  136  NLRB  769    77i  i  1962  i  i  : 

•  The  ability  of  an  employer  or  an  industry 
to  meet  changing  condition?  may  •  •  *  affect 
employees'  opportunities  m  the  long  run.  and 
l.ibor  organizauons  are  understandably  con- 
cerned with  the  future  of  the  industries  from 
which  their  members  derive  their  livelihood." 
It  IS  incoiiBistent  for  management  to  in- 
sist that  product  promotion  is  a  manage- 
ment prerogative  and  then  employ  the  col- 
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lectlve   bargaining   agrw«nent   to   c*rry   out 
such   program..  When  a  certain  ntxmber  of 
cents  per  hour  are  paid  by  management  Into 
an  industry  promotion  fund  by  ''T"*',^  * 
collective   bargaining   agreement   t^e   slgna- 
t  jrv  labor  organUiatlon  surely  haa  an  Interest. 
However.  U  must  be  noted  that  eome  func- 
tions   performed    by   industry   advancement 
programs  preeenUy  existing  are  not  l°t««<»«^ 
Vo^  within  the  scope  of  H.R.  15198.  For  «- 
..rnple,  some  wltneeses  expressed  concern  that 
funds  for  the  training  of  'na°*«*75°Vow- 
sonne:  would  be  covered  by  H^R    161M  How 
ever   U,e  bUl  Is  specific,  excepting  only  prod- 
uct promotion  and  Joint  committees  to  Inter- 
pret collecUve  bargaining  agreement*. 

H  R  15198  explicitly  sets  forth  that  the 
establishment  of  Joint  trust  funds  author- 
ized by  the  bill  Is  a  permissive,  not  a  man- 
d"u>«y  bargaining  subject.  It  will,  therefore. 
nrS>  coLdered  an  unfair  la»o^^  P'«5«^^« 
to  refuse  to  bargain  over  such  Joint  trust 
funds. 

SPKICABT 

H  R  15198  permits  employer  contributions 
for  the  promotion  of  product  and  Product 
application  or  programs  for  the  establish- 
ment of  joint  labor-management  commlt- 
^  to  resolve  Issues  arising  from  disputes 
rtTar^lng  the  interpretation  "^  c""*/"'* 
bargaining  agreements  where  such  determl- 
nat^nsafe  ending  on  all  parties  concerned. 
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Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
vield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  myself. 
■  Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
really  what  Is  Involved  in  this  particular 
proposal  is  determining  the  answers  that 
the  Congress  feels  should  be  given  to  two 
basic  questions. 

The  first  of  these  basic  questions  is 
this-  What  is  the  role  of  labor  in  the 
modern  business  enterprise? 

Now  the  role  of  labor  can  be  that  of  a 
contributing  partner,  a  Junior  partner  if 
you  will,  but  of  a  partner.  Aiid  when  we 
are  faced,  as  the  gentleman  from  lUinois 
I  Mr  ANDERSON]  suggests  that  we  are 
faced,  with  this  being  the  time  of  the 
greatest  challenge  in  the  history  of  this 
industry,  the  construction  mdustry,  then 
it  is  a  time  that  every  effort,  using  the 
full  talent  of  everybody  involved  In  tms 
industry,  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
challenge,  and  the  answer  to  that 
challenge.  ^  ^  . 

Their  efforts  must  be  joined  to  pusn 
the  product  of  that  industry  in  every  way 
possible.  ,.       . 

This  is  not  a  normal  or  average  time  in 
America.  This  is  a  time  of  tremendous 
challenges.  If  we  really  expect  to  solve 
the  Immense  problems  that  this  Nation  is 
facing,  then  we  need  the  best  that  man- 
agement can  produce  In  the  way  of  prod- 
uct promotion  and  in  the  way  of  thinking 
and  in  the  way  of  construction  of  the 
best  of  plans  and  the  implementation  of 
those  plans. 

But  also  we  need  the  thinking  of  the 
laboring  junior  Partner.  We  here  face  a 
proposal  that  permissively  gives  the  jun- 
ior partner  a  voice  in  this.  Or  at  least  a 
chance  to  negotiate  concerning  whether 
there  should  be  such  a  fund,  if  manage- 
ment is  wilUng  to  negotiate  on  this  point 
We  are  mustering  a  strength  that  has  to 
a  very  real  degree  not  yet  been  iised. 

If  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
role  of  labor  in  modem  business  enter- 
prise is  not  that  of  a  contributing  Junior 
partner,  then,  if  you  wiU.  you  can  come  to 
a  different  decision  on  this  bUl. 
But  if  you  feel  that  this  vast  source  of 


strength  of  the  laboring  man  who  is  a 
part  of  this  enterprise  should  be  used 
to  the  maximum,  then  this  bill  will  help 
make  that  possible. 

The  second  question  is  this.  If  fimds 
are  negotiated  about  and  if  they  are 
part  of  the  package  insisted  upon  by 
labor  and  agreed  upon  by  management, 
then  are  they  really  managements  funds 
any  longer?  Or  are  they  in  a  very  real 
sense  joint  funds? 

My  answer  to  that  Is,  if  we  face  a  sit- 
uation where— and  this  is  true  In  this 
connection— this    question     of     setting 
aside  those  funds  is  a  legitimate  question 
for   negotiation,   and   this  Is   raised   m 
negotiation  on  occasion  and  these  funds 
are  so  set  aside,   then  It  Is  no  longer 
proper  to  think  of  these  funds  as  we  could 
think  of  them  before  this  time  when 
they  were  in  the  corporation's  tres^ry 
and  not  the  subject  of  negotiation  Then 
it  is  no  longer  proper  to  think  of  them 
just  as  management  funds.  This  has  been 
the  subject  of  negotiations.  It  is  part  of 
the  package.  If  that  is  in  fact  the  case, 
then  it  is  proper  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  this   package   be   not   still 
treated  from  a  management  standpoint 
as  if  it  were  not  a  part  of  tYie  package. 

In  this  set  of  circumstances,  it  seerns 
to  me  eminently  proper  that  labor  be 
permitted  a  voice  in  determining  what 
shaU  be  done  with  these  funds. 

There  has  been  much  heat  and  smoke 
about  the  question  whether  this  bUl  is 
permissive.  It  is  permissive. 

It  is  still  a  question  that  is  left  to  both 
sides  and  if  either  side  objects,  it  can 
refuse  to  negotiate,  Mr.  Chairman  this 
is  a  fair  bUl  and  one  that  should  be 

D&sscd 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  miriute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Meeds!  . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

HR    15198  is  a  simple  bill.  It  merely 
authorizes  voluntary— and  it  emphasizes 
voluntary— management-labor  coopera- 
tion in  two  kinds  of  activities.  It  author- 
izes jointly-administered  product  pro- 
motion funds,  and  it   authorizes   jomt 
committees  or  joint  boards  to  interpret 
provisions  of  coUective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  the  biU  merely  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  jointly  administered 
funds— it  does  not  require  their  estab- 
lishment, on  the  contrary,  the  bUl  spe-. 
cmcally  provides  that  no  employer  or 
labor  organization  shall  be  reqmred  to 
bargain  on  the  establishment  of  such 

^'UgS.tfon  similar  to  H.R.  15198  has 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  four  tunes 
in  the  past  7  years:  similar  bills  have 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  Coinmit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor  four  tunes 
in  the  last  7  years.  In  addition,  as  the 
Members  recaU,  a  bill  very  simi  ar  to 
H  R  15198  was  passed  by  the  House  in 
1965.  In  short,  an  extensive  and  favor- 
able legislative  history  exists  on  the  sub- 
ject matter  covered  by  H.R.  15198 

In  this  session,  hearings  were  held  on 
H.R,  15198  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 

on  Labor.  ,  ^     t 

Those    hearings    clearly    revealed.    I 

think,  that  the  critics  of  this  legislation 

do  not  oppose  H.R.  15198  because  of  op- 


position to  the  objectives  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  industry  promotional  funds, 
rather  their  objection  Is  to  joint  admiri- 
Istratlon.  They  argue  that  prornotlon  Is 
a  management  prerogative  and  that  em- 
plovees  have  no  direct  Interest  In  Promo- 
tional funds.  However,  I  would  Poi^t  out 
that  these  same  critics  have  found  it 
necessary  to  utilize  collective  bargaining 
agreements  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  promotional  funds  and 
their  nananclal  support.  . 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  yield 
1 1 ,  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
syfvania  IMr.  DentI. 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want.^® 
support  this  legislation.  But  I  ^'ould  hke 
to  say  to  the  House  that  dunng  the  hear- 
ings I  held  at  one  time  during  one  of  the 
years  that  we  were  studying  this  legisla- 
tion. I  cataloged  all  of  the  organizations 
that  were  supporting  It. 

At  the  right  time  I  will  make  them  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

I   have   heard   some   discussions   this 
afternoon  referring  to  the  fact  that  orga- 
nSns  in  general  especially  Phambing 
organizations,     contractors      Pla^terer^, 
bricklayers,  and  other  trade  and  craft 
unions  as  well  as  the  trade  and  craft  In- 
dustry were  opposed  to  this  legislation^ 
If  they  are  opposed  now,  it  has  been  a 
change  of  heart  and  a  change  of  inten- 
tion. Because  they  have  supported  it  to 
rny  knowledge  for  the  last  5  years,  havmg 
hienon  the  committee  that  has  heard 
these  witnesses.  Joint  promotion  Is  a  very 
necessary  thing  today,  not  alone  because 
there  Is  competition  between  different 
products  that  perform  the  same  service 
but  there  are  different  kinds  of  Products 
that  do  the  same  thing  for  a  contractor 
for  example,  siding,  interior  decorating 
materials  are  competitive. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 

HANNAI.  ,       .  ^    ..i^^Ur 

Mr   HANNA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  smr.ply 
want'  to  say  that  I  am  not  going  to 
support   this  legislation,   prunarily   be- 
cause I  think  It  Is  unfortunate  that  it 
has  been  expanded  to  Include  the  heat- 
ing and  air  conditioning  people,  who  do 
not  have  a  single  product.  They  have  a 
senace  that  they  can  sell.  They  cannot 
go  out  and  promote  copper  above  alu- 
minum or  plastic.  They  have  got  to  do 
Xt   the   economics  of   their  industry 
requires  them  to  do  to  bring  the  services 
they  are  trying  to  bring  to  people.  I 
think  it  is  unfortunate.   We  have   ex- 
panded the  bill  too  far. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  enactment  of  H.R.  15198  and 
urgTlts  defeat  by  this  House.  No  clear 
need  has  been  established  for  this  legis- 
lation and  there  is  reason  to  believe  it 
would  create  serious  dislocations  within 
the  construction  industry. 

Under  present  law,  construction  unions 
have  a  veto  power  over  the  establishment 
of  an  industry  promotion  fund  simply  by 
refusing  to  include  it  in  a  coUective  bar- 
gaining agreement.  Those  who  msist  that 
the  bill  before  us  is  purely  permissive 
fail  to  note  that  industry  promotion 
funds  cannot  no«'  be  established  except 
by  voluntary  agreement  of  labor  and 
management. 
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A  aeoond  persuasive  reason  for  oppos- 
ing this  bill  U  the  fact  that  lndiistr>-  pro- 
motion funds  are  contributed  only  by 
management  and  for  researching  prod- 
ucts and  methods,  for  eetablushlng  Indus- 
try standards,  for  Impro^'ln?  customer 
relations,  and  for  developing  new  prod- 
ucts. TTiese  seem  appropriately  manage- 
ment  rather  than  union  functlorus  There 
are  available  means  of  correcllns;  any 
abuse  of  these  funds  for  purposes  uffect- 
in«  unions  or  workinK  conditions. 

Finally.  It  would  appear  that  enact- 
ment of  H  R.  15198  would  foeter  jun.s- 
dlctlon  disputes  which  would  retard  tech- 
nological 8ulvance  and  i tsult  In  increases 
In  construction  costs 

In  the  interest  of  sound  labor-man- 
agement relatlon-s  In  the  construction 
Industry,  this  bill  should  be  defeat»'d 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  ver>-  Important  legis- 
lation which  would  make  it  legal  for  em- 
ployers to  contribute  to  a  joint  lndu.stry 
promotlofT t>f  products  :und  m  the  build- 
ing tradeirliidustry 

I  had  sponsored  this  legislation  2  years 
ago  and  got  It  out  of  mv  committee  only 
to  se«  It  defeated  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
I  am  convinced  this  legislation  will  not 
only  help  promote  products  to  help  the 
entire  building  trade  Indu.-try  but  will 
also  help  maintain  L-reater  stability  and 
better  labor  relatlon.s  in  the  building 
trades  Industry- 

I  believe  this  legl.<Jation  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  maintaining  steady  employ- 
ment in  the  building  trades. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  building  trades  are 
the  backbone  of  the  .^mencan  economy. 
When  the  building  Industry-  Is  on  the  up- 
swing, the  entire  Nation  enjoys  pros- 
perity. But  when  the  building  Industry-  is 
lagging,  the  Nation  immediately  feels  a 
recession. 

In  otlier  words.  Mr  Chairman,  when 
the  biUJdlng  industry  snee^e.s.  the  rest  of 
Americas  economy  get^  pneumonia. 
That  Is  why  I  believe  this  legislation  is 
so  Important. 

I  am  sure  It  will  help  employers 
stabilize  the  entire  industry, 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  to  give  all  the 
workers  In  the  building  trades  steady 
growth  In  their  lndastr>-. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor- Mana*;emcnt 
Relations  Act — restrictions  on  payments 
to  employee  representatives — prohibits 
all  paiTnents  by  employers  to  employee 
representatives  for  pur^wses  other  thaJi 
those  specifically  excepted  in  this  section. 
The  puiTxises  of  secuon  302  are  to  elLml- 
naie  bribery,  extortion,  siiakedowns. 
"sweetheart  contracts.  '  and  other  cor- 
rupt practices,  and  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  beneficiaries  of  lawful  employer- 
supported  funds.  Among  the  lawful  funds 
are  those  established  for  medical  or  hos- 
pital care,  pensions  on  retirement  ur 
death  of  employees,  compensation  for 
Injuries  oi  illness  resulting  from  occupa- 
tional activity,  or  insurance  to  provide 
any  of  the  foregoing,  or  unemployment 
benefits  or  lite  insurance,  disability  and 
.sickness  insurance,  or  accident  Insur- 
ance, pooled  vacations,  holiday,  sever- 
ance or  similar  benefits,  or  apprenllce- 
siiip  or  other  training  pio«ranis. 
Recent   judiaal    decisions   have   held 


that  empl<iyer  contributions  to  product 
promotion  programs  adminl.stered  Jointly 
by  trustees  representing  labor  and  man- 
agement are  out.slde  the  scope  of  the  ex- 
ceptions to  .section  302.  It  should  be 
.stressed  that  product  pmmotlon  plans 
and  collective  bargaining  about  such  pro- 
grams are  pre.sently  lawful  Only  joint 
labor-inanaRement  administration  of 
such  programs  l.s  ur.lawful  Ix^cau-se  the 
courts  have  held  .such  administration 
constitutes  a  prohibited  payment  to  em- 
ployee representatives  In  violation  of 
.-ertion  302 

H  R  15198  would  add  two  more  specific 
exception.s  to  .section  302 'd —  jointly  ad- 
ministered product  promotion  plans  and 
joint  committees  or  boards  to  interpret 
pro\islons  of  collective  bargaining  aeree- 
ments— and  thus  legalize  such  jomtly 
administered   programs. 

It  should  be  empha.slzed  that  .such  pro- 
grams were  not  proscrltied  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  but  rather  by  the  nature  of 
the  drafting  of  section  302  The  Ninth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  stated  in  Ce- 
rnent  Masons  v  Paramount  Plastering 
'310F  2d  179>  : 

We  do  not  quarrel  in  the  silKhi«st  with  the 
l.iudable  objectives  of  the  trust  lunlcably 
created  by  '.,\bor  .ind  management  In  this 
rase  We  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  both 
lat>or  .ind  mnnagement  Wj  solve  a  vexing 
industry  problem  But  like  so  many  of  such 
present-day  problems,  our  duty  is  to  rule 
m  accordance  with  that  which  the  Conttress 
in  its  wisdom  haa  seen  fit  to  enact  We  can- 
not widen  the  door  when  the  dix)r  sill  has 
been  carefully  tailored  by  the  representa- 
tives In  Cor.gress  The  relief  sought  by  the 
appeliant.s  herein  must  be  found  la  con- 
gressional and  not  judicial  action 

By  enacting  a  general  prohibition  and 
then  settuig  forth  ceruin  .specific  excep- 
tions, the  ConKress  impliedly  prohibited 
everythins::  not  excepted.  In  1959  section 
302  was  amended  to  except  pooled  vaca- 
tions, holiday,  severance  or  .similar  bene- 
fits, or  apprenticesiilp  or  otlier  training 
programs  The  amendment  proposed  by 
HR  15198  IS  made  necessary  by  this 
drafting  teciuuque. 

Industry  advancement  funds  are  not 
made  Illegal  by  section  302  Nor  does  sec- 
tion 302  proscribe  collective  bargaining 
regarding  .such  indu.stry  funds  In  fact, 
liiere  are  thousands  of  such  funds  in 
existence  today  Many  of  these  are  In- 
corporated into  collective  bargaining 
agreements  Many  are  financed  through 
the  collective  bargaining  mechanism 
Contributions  are  frequently  based  on 
the  number  of.  and  hours  worked  by, 
craft  employees  of  each  employer.  It  is 
presently  unlawful,  however,  to  jointly 
administer  such  programs. 

There  is  no  objection  to  ur.ilaterally 
admmistered  advancement  programs. 
But  neitlier  is  there  an  objection  to 
jointly  administered  programs  There  Is 
no  public  iK)licy  which  favors  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  collective  bar- 
*;aining  process,  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment, if  both  management  and  labor 
a^ree.  of  jointly  administered  funds  for 
programs  of  product  promotion  or  for 
committees  to  resolve  duspules  over  the 
Interpretation  of  collective  bargaining 
at;reemcnus.  The  issue  is.  simply,  should 
Federal  labor  law  interfere  with  free, 
private  negotiations  between  labor  and 


management  to  develop  mutually  bene- 
ficial joint  procram-s  With  the  abun- 
dance of  safeguards  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  such  funds,  the  answer  Is 
clearly  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  say  to  labor  and  management 
that.  In  their  wisdom,  they  cannot  es- 
tablLsh  programs  which  they  deem  to  be 
to  their  mutual  advant^ige. 

The  CHAIRMAN  All  time  has  expired. 
Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  read 

Tlie  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 

HR     15198 
Pf  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  nr.d  //ousr  of 
Uepre^entattvea    of     the     United     States     of 
Amenra    m    Conqrc-at    a'^sembled.    That    sec- 
tion 302(c)   of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act.   1947,   Is  amended  by  ytrlkliiR  out 
"or  (6)"  und  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ••(6)". 
and  by  adding  immediately  before  the  period 
,it  the  end  ihereif   the  fallowing:   ":   or   (7) 
with  respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
paid  by  any  employer  of  the  construction  In- 
dustry  to  a  trtisl   fund   e.Uabllshed   by  s;ich 
representative  f  ir  the  purpose  of  a  Joint  In- 
duRtrv  promotional  program  or  a  J"int  com- 
mittee   or    Joint    board    empowered    to    In- 
terpret   provisions    of    collective    b.vrgalnlng 
agreements     P'otidcd,  That   (a)    In  relation 
to  a  Joint  Industry  promoUonal  program  such 
payments  as  are  intended  to  be  used  for  de- 
fraying   the    cost    iiiid    expenses    thereof    .ire 
made    to    a    separate    trust    which    provides 
that  the  funds  held  therein  cannot  be  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  for  prcxluct  and 
product    application    research    .ind    develop- 
ment,    product     and     product     application 
market    development,    promotion    of    prod- 
uct   and    product    application    with    archi- 
tects,    engineers,     and     Government     con- 
tracting  otHclal.s.    product    and    product   ap- 
plication    public     relations,     publication     of 
product    and    pn.)duct    application    technical 
infrirmation    and    data:    Provided.    That    no 
labor  urganizatlon  or  employer  shall  be  re- 
quired  to   bargain   on   the   establishment   of 
any  such  program,  and  refusal  to  do  so  shall 
not  constitute  an  unfair  labor  practice   (b)  In 
relation  to  a  Joint  committee  or  Joint  board 
empowered  to  Interpret  provisions  of  collec- 
tive  bargaining   agreements   such    payments 
.is  are  Intended  t<:)  be  used  for  defraying  the 
i.i>8t  and  expenses  thereof  are  made  to  a  sep- 
. irate    trust   whkh    provides    lliat    the    funds 
held    therein   cannot    be    used    for   any   pur- 
po.ee   other   than    the   Interpreting   of   provl- 
.^I'lis    of    collective    bargaining    agreements 
and  to  resolve  and  determine  Issues  arising 
from  disputes  regarding  provisions  of  a  col- 
lect.ve   bargaining,   jiroviding   that    the  find- 
ings and   or  cietcrnunalions  of  such  commit- 
tee or  board  i>re  binding  on  all  parties  con- 
cerned:   Protided.    That    no    labor    organiza- 
tion  or   employer  shall   be   required   to   bar- 
gain on  the  establishment  of  any  trust  fund 
pursuant  to  this  clause    ibi.  and  refusal   ui 
do  so   shall   not   constitute   an    unfair   labor 
practice    ic)    Such   funds  shall  not  be  com- 
mingled with  any  other  funds  or  used  In  any 
manner  to  share  expenses  or  oilierwise  defray 
the   cost   of   programs   that   are   employer  or 
management    functions    or    labor    organiza- 
tion   functions,    and    that    the   requirements 
of  clause  iB»   of  the  proviso  to  clause  i5)   of 
this    bubsectioii    shall    apply    to    such    trust 
fund  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  Wei- 
fart  and  Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act   (ex- 
cept any  which  the  Secretary  determines  are 
not  applicable  to  trust  funds  ol   the  type  lo 
which  this  clause  applies)    ' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  "dur- 
ing the  reading  > .  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  havmg  been  considered  under  sus- 
pension, having  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  being  only  three  pages  in 
length,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed 
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in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  pwmt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 

COMMirTTE  AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
l>ort  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line 
4.  insert  •■agreement"  immediately  after  •■bar- 
gaining." 

The  commiuee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR    ASHBBOOK 


Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbrook:  On 
page  3.  line  18.  before  the  period  Insert  the 

Jollowing:  ,.      ,      J      »,, 

■  rrof.dcd  fu^tiirr.  That  the  funds  au- 
thorized bv  clause  (7)  of  this  subsection 
consist  solely  of  equal  contributions  made 
by  the  parues  to  the  agreement  establish- 
ing sucli  funds. ■' 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  is  lute.  I  am  not  going  to  take  5 
minutes  to  explain  this  amendment 
which,  as  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.  I  Mr.  Friedel],  always  says, 
speaks  for  itself. 

In  the  debate  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  about  joint  funds.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  no  amount 
of  .semantic  magic  can  create  a  joint 
fund  if  only  one  party  places  money  in 
the  fund.  Many  of  my  friends  in  the 
labor  unions  are  always  talking  about 
free  riders.  They  certainly  object  to  any 
person  in  a  plant  who  does  not  belong  to 
a  union,  but  nevertheless  gets  their  serv- 
ices. They  call  him  a  "free  rider."  I  think 
in  all  equity  they  would  not  want  to  be 
a  free  rider  on  a  so-called  joint  fund. 

What  this  amendment  does  in  simple 
form  is  to  say  that  both  parties  to  the 
fund  shall  contribute  equally.  You  will 
note  that  it  is  limited  to  clause  7.  It  does 
not  open  the  otlier  exceptions  that  have 
already  been  enacted  to  modify  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Under  the  same  clause  7 
we  are  talking  about  here,  joint  pro- 
motion funds,  contributions  must  be 
made  equally  by  both  of  the  parties.  I 
cannot  put  it  any  simpler  than  that.  I 
certainly  urge  all  Members  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  amendment  goes  against  the 
basic  thrust  of   the  Federal  labor  law 
which    establishes    a    legal    framework 
through  which  private  parties  work  out 
their  own  agreements.  I  should  point  out 
that  under  existing  law,  if  the  parties  so 
agree  in  the  collective-bargaining  proc- 
ess,   there    is   nothing    to   prohibit   the 
union  from  contributing  to  these  funds. 
This  legislation  simply  puts  the  decision 
on    whether   to    establish   these   fimds 
where  it  belongs— with  the  parties  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose the  amendment.  None  of  us  believe 


that  the  Congress  should  dictate  to  man- 
agement and  labor,  the  terms  they  must 
oome  to  in  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. .  . 

That  Is  what  the  gentleman  is  striv- 
ing to  do  with  this  amendment.  It  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and  do 
violence  to  the  v.hole  philosophy  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act.  It 
would  make  a  mockery  of  this  piece  of 
legislation.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  Ashbrook  I. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia),  there  were— ayes  40.  noes  49. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TAFT 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Taft:  On  page 
2  line  5,  strike  all  after  ••program";  strike  line 
C;  in  line  7.  strike  "agreements'^. 

On  page  2,  strike  •■(b)  In"  In  line  20:  strike 
lines  2i  through  line  8  on  page  3:  in  line  9 
strike  to  the  period. 

Relet ter  accordingly. 


Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have 
explained  in  the  general  debate  on  this 
bill  the  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
remove  from  the  bill  entirely  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  funds  in  question 
being  used  for  committees  to  resolve  dis- 
putes over  the  interpretation  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  Without 
that  provision,  there  are  in  my  mmd  still 
some  doubts  about  the  desirabUity  of  the 
bUl  but  let  us  distinguish  for  a  moment 
in  our  minds  between  the  two  issues  in- 
volved, because  I  think  they  are  very 
different. 

Insofar  as  the  provision  that  would  be 
left  in  the  bill  with  respect  to  joint 
promotional  use  of  these  funds.  I  think 
we  can  see  that  there  are  clearly  an  in- 
terest of  management  and  of  labor  as 

sucli. 

However,  in  this  part  of  the  bill  that  I 
would  strike,  the  relationship  has  a 
third  party  in  it,  and  a  third  party  who 
in  my  mind  has  not  been  repre- 
sented properly  in  the  drafting  and  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  and  that  is 
the  union  member. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  lawyers— we 
have  in  law  principle  of  public  policy 
against  champerty  and  against  mainte- 
nance. In  other  words,  it  is  against  pub- 
lic policy  to  go  around  stirring  up  law- 
suits or  encouraging  suits  by  paying  the 
expenses  for  one  or  more  of  the  parlies 
to  a  lawsuit.  That  is  what  we  have  here. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  disputes  that 
are  likely  to  come  before  a  committee  of 
this  sort  are  likely  to  be  suits  not  relat- 
ing directly  to  the  interests  of  manage- 
ment    What    does    management    care 
about   the  interpretations  on   seniority 
or  interpretations  of  a  contract  with  re- 
gard to  a  union  members  rights  within 
the  union  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
or  should  not  be  disciplined  under  cer- 
tain circumstances? 

This  is  not  generally  managements 
concern.  Under  these  funds  the  likely 
result,  as  I  explained,  is  that  In  the  nego- 
tiations, many  employers  are  going   to 


agree  as  an  additional  fringe  benefit  in 
the  negotiations.  "We  will  give  you  the 
provision  and  we  will  take  the  entire  pay- 
ment into  the  fund." 

Under  these  circumstances  all  of  tne 
support  for  this  committee  to  interpret 
the  contract  over  the  life  of  the  contract 
is  then  paid  for  by  the  fund,  without  a 
penny  coming  out  of  the  union's  pocket. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  legal  expenses 
of  the  union  under  these  circumstances 
might  be  taken  up  in  this  regard  but  I  do 
not  st-e  whv  not.  I  do  know  that  the  in- 
dividual union  member  going  in  before 
this  committee   would   have   to   prepare 
his  case  and  present  his  case.  The  deter- 
mination of  such  a  committee  is  binding 
and  final.  I  point  out.  The  union  mem- 
ber is  not  going  to  have  anybody  paying 
his  expenses.  There  is  not  going  to  be 
any  fund  behind  him.  He  will  have  lo  pot 
his  own  lawver  and  get  his  owti  inlcrpre- 
tation  of  the  contract  and  pay  his  own 
expenses. 

This  is  the  nub  of  the  problem.  II  re- 
lates  lo   the   whole   question   of   public 

policy. 

The  committee  reix)rt  has  made  a 
self-serving  statement  that  there  is  no 
public  policy  involved  in  this  bill.  If  the 
relationship  of  the  union  member  to  the 
union  under  these  circumstances,  when 
.somcbodv  else  is  paying  for  conducting 
the  disijule.  does  not  amount  to  public 
policy  then  I  would  be  hard  put  to  think 
of  anything  in  labor-management  rela- 
tions that  does  affect  public  policy. 

There  is  also  a  question  of  fairness  to 
employers.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
realistically,  in  many  indu.-^lnes  the  em- 
ployers are  small  employers  acting 
through  associations.  As  a  practical 
matter  the  power  imbalance  between 
that  group  and  the  labor  group  with 
which  they  are  dealing  means  they  are 
in  a  position  where  they  have  to  Uke 
what  is  given  to  them,  often  negotiated 
on  an  areawide  basis.  They  have  to  take 

^    Mr.    DELLENBACK.    Mr.    Chaiiman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Is  it  not  true  that 
such  provisions  of  the  type  the  gentle- 
man refers  lo,  where  the  interpretation 
of  a  contract  would  be  submitted  to 
<;ome  independent  agency,  are  now  al- 
ready a  part  of  many  such  collective 
bargaining  agreements?  Is  not  the  real 
issue  not  who  wUl  be  determining  it  but 
how  it  will  be  paid  for? 

Mr  TAFT.  I  believe  the  real  issue  is 
how  it  will  be  paid  for.  The  union  mem- 
ber wUl  have  to  pay  for  liimself.  The 
union  will  pay  for  it  out  of  the  fund  pro- 
vided by  the  employer. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  m 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First  let  me  state  that  management 
and  union  members  and  everyone  af- 
fected by  the  construction  industry  have 
a  great  interest  in  this  provision  remain- 
ing in  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  proposes  to  strike  tne 
provision  permitting  the  establishment 
by  collective  bargaining  of  joint  boards 
empowered  to  interpret  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements.  In  the  construction 
Industry  such  joint  boards  hold  real 
promise  of  enhancing  the  orderly  and 
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fair  resolution  of  matter  arising  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  aKreements.  If 
we  Intend  to  see  that  these  disputes  are 
settled  expeditiously  this  is  necessary 
because  jobs  and  projects  in  the  con- 
struction industn-— tend  to  be  seasonal 
and  of  short  duration. 

If  a  dispute  arises  these  funds  wvuld 
provide  a  mechanism,  which  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  parties  voluntarily,  to 
fairly  and  quickly  resolve  the  dispute 
These  joint  boards  are  necessary  to  in- 
terpret the  disputed  provision  of  the 
agreement  They  would  work  for  the  mu- 
tual welfare  both  of  management  and 
of  labor,  and  the  procedure  made  pos- 
sible will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  both  par- 
ties and  the  public. 

Mr    THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey    Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  ttentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  I 
thank  my  distingui-shed  chairman  I 
sho«ld  like  to  point  out  two  things 

First,  if  there  is  one  portion  of  this 
bill  that  management  enthusiastically 
supports,  as  evidenced  by  the  hearings 
and  by  the  testimony  of  the  Painting  and 
Decorating  Contractors,  it  is  this  very- 
section. 

Purthernioie.  the  gentleman  fiom 
Ohio  apparently  is  cnnfu.sed  because  he 
referred  in  his  .'speech  to  matter.^  which 
are  often  in  the  bylaws  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  imions  themselves,  and  are 
often  not  a  part  ot  the  collective  barnain- 
ing  process 

Mr  Chairman,  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  this  bill 
will  advance  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 
all  the  panics  to  the  coUectue  bargain- 
ing agreement  The  procedure  we  make 
lawful  is  purely  voluntary,  and  this 
amendment  should  certainly  be  voted 
down . 

Mr.  MYERS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PERKINS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MYERS  Is  this  not  one  of  the 
objections  industry  hsus;  namely,  that  it 
will  increase  the  number  of  arbitration 
cases?  If  we  .should  adopt  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  ^-entleman  from 
Ohio,  will  It  not  take  away  one  of  the 
arguments  that  industry  is  using  now 
against  the  bill' 

Mr.  PERKINS  That  argument  is  com- 
pletely unfounded.  I  say  that  because 
the  real  nece.s.suy  or  one  of  the  real  ne- 
cessities for  this  bill  is  the  very  need 
for  a  settlement  vehicle  Under  section 
302 '  c  I  you  cannot  now  lawfully  designate 
such  a  board  to  .settle  these  tune  consum- 
ing controversies,  and  this  will  permit 
both  parties,  if  they  agree,  to  designate 
a  joint  board  to  interpret  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr  PERKINS  Yes  That  is  all  it  does. 
Mr.  MYERS  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
a  fund  to  promote  a  product.  How  can 
you  .say  arbitration  money  is  promoting 
a  product? 

Mr.  PERKINS  The  joint  board  for  ar- 
bitration and  the  joint  management  oX 


industry  product  promotion  funds  are 
two  different  exceptions  for  .section  302 
made  by  the  bill  The  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  will  cer- 
tainly strike  one  of  the  most  useful  pur- 
pcses  of  the  bill  and  will  permit  disputes 
to  go  along  m  the  construction  trades 
that  could  otherwrse  faidy  and  quickly 
be  settled  The  lo.ss  of  time  and  the  loss 
i.f  waaes  would  be  damaging  to  every- 
body involved  This  is  volunt-ary,  and  if 
manacement  and  lubor  want  to  agree  to 
an  ar:an«ement  there  is  nothmt;  wrnnu 
with  It  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated 

Mr.  MYERS  How  can  you  consii-ue 
this  when  you  are  usma  money  for  arbi- 
tration purpo.ses  and  to  .settle  arbitration 
questions''  How  can  you  construe  this  to 
be  promoting  a  product?  The  argument 
that  I  have  heard  all  afternoon  is  that 
this  bill  !)rovides  a  means  to  promote  an 
industry  and  a  product. 

Mr  PERKINS  The  gentleman  knows 
this  bill  ha.s  two  distinct  purposes  One 
relates  to  the  promotion  of  products,  yes. 
Then  the  bill  also  deals  with  joint  boards 
rnnx)wered  to  Interpret  provisions  of  col- 
lective bargaining  acreements 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 
be  voted  down 

Mr  WINN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  m 
support  of  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes  allotted  to  me  this  late  in  the 
evening,  but  under  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
a  union's  purpose  is  to  represent  em- 
plovees  in  !et;ard  to  wages,  hours,  and 
working  condition.^. 

I  would  like  to  lusk  the  uentleman  from 
Ohio  who  has  submitted  this  amendment 
if  his  amendment  does  not  try  and  in 
fact  clarify  those  intentions. 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield':* 
Mr  WINN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr  TAPT.  Yes.  I  certainly  think  it 
does.  And  it  takes  out  of  the  bill  .some- 
thmg  which  I  think  would  be  foreign  to 
the  proper  intention  and  purpose  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  As  I  indicated  earher, 
I  think  It  would  tend  to  deteriorate  labor 
relations  rather  than  help  them,  because 
It  would  tend  to  encourage  disputes  by 
paying  for  their  expense  and  not  only 
paying  for  it.  but  paying  for  the  imion 
.side  of  it  in  many  instances,  and.  I  think, 
very  clearly  and  certainly  not  paying  for 
the  union  members'  side  of  any  di.spute 
that  might  occur. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
i  Mr.  Thompson  I  has  .said  that  matters 
of  seniority  and  other  matters  relating  to 
relationships  between  the  union  and  it^ 
individuals  do  not  come  up  in  the.se  in- 
terpretation of  contracts 

I  am  sure  he  is  too  veiT  well  versed  m 
the  jurrsprudence  of  latx)r  law  to  really 
think  that  We  have  case  after  case  com- 
ing up  before  tb.e  Labor  Board  where 
that  question  exactly  is  involved  Not 
only  that— and  I  did  not  mention  this  in 
speaking  on  the  amendment  previously — 
but  it  also  could  be  u.sed  to  finance  juris- 
dictional disputes  between  various  unions 
because  that  is  one  question  which  is 
frequently  involved  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  contract,  so  I  think  there  is 
very  little  in  that  art;ument. 


Mr  MYERS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WINN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MYERS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  yielding.  Let  me  ask  one  more  ques- 
tion. If  I  may.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
original  legislation  that  clarifies  or  rep- 
resenus  the  rights  of  tiie  employees  in 
respect  to  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions'' 

Mr.  WINN.  This  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
exempt  them  from  certain  provisions  of 
ihe  Taft-Hartley  law. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  All 
of  those  matters  are  covered  in  other 
sections  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act.  This  bill  is  restricted  to  .sec- 
tion 302' c 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  t!ie 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  WINN.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr  MYERS.  Then  the  argument  that 
has  been  pre.sented  by  the  contractors 
and  the  industry  that  this  would  increase 
the  number  of  arbitration  cases  is  a  valid 
argument.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  going 
to  cost  labor  or  management  anything 
to  carry  a  dispute  to  further  costly  arbi- 
tration. The  fund  is  available,  so  why  not 
use  it  to  expand  the  joint  account  and 
use  it  for  mn.sdictional  questions? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  answer  to  the 
question  is:  No.  it  will  not  increase  arbi- 
tration. It  will  not  only  establish  another 
means  by  which  arbitration  can  be  con- 
ducted, provided  labor  and  management 
agree.  Now,  ordinarily,  in  a  labor-man- 
agement contract,  the  two  parties  divide 
the  cost  of  arbitration.  What  this  would 
do  would  be  to  establish  an  alternative 
method  by  which  labor  and  management 
agree  that  they  would  set  up  a  fund 
from  which  to  finance  arbitration.  This 
in  no  sense  increases  arbitration.  But 
even  if  it  did.  there  is  nothing  more 
salubrious  to  labor-management  rela- 
tions. Tlie  resort  to  arbitration  is  the 
alternative  to  resort  to  the  strike. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WINN.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  supported  this  bill  4 
months  ago  but  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  it  now.  I  say  this  because 
when  It  was  originally  presented  it 
.seemed  like  a  rea.sonable  way  to  pro- 
mote an  industry  and  a  product.  In  my 
opinion  the  promotion  of  industry  not 
only  helps  the  .stockholders  that  hold 
stock  in  the  company  but  it  helps  those 
who  labor  for  the  company  by  helping 
to  provide  more  jobs.  But.  when  we  create 
a  fund  ihat  may  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  will  be  there  and  it  can  be  used 
for  labor  disputes  whether  it  is  specif- 
ically designated  for  that  purpose  or 
not.  Perhaps  it  will  not  cause  more  ar- 
bitration cases,  but  it  is  available  by 
either  labor  or  management.  They  will 
say  the  money  is  there,  let  us  spend  it 
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not  for  that  purpose  of  expanding  indus- 
try, but  for  management  versus  labor 
disputes, 

Mr  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman  s 
amendment  should  be  adopted, 

Mr  WINN,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  raised  a  very  vaUd  point. 
This  is  one  of  the  serious  questions 
which  concerned  many  of  us  that  have 
liad  labor-management  experience.  I  ap- 
preciate the  contribution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words,  .    ■  a  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  very  briefly 
comment  upon  this  legislation  without 
reading  my  full  statement.  I  beUeve  that 
thoce  who  have  read  the  hearings  will 
f.nd  on  page  23  where  the  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Painting  and  Decorating  Con- 
tractors of  America,  a  representative 
thereof  who  testified  on  this  matter,  spe- 
cifically spoke  in  terms  of  this  kind  of 
ioint  effort  as  being  the  least  expensive 
way  of  preventing  work  stoppages.  It 
represents  a  very  vital  manner  in  which 
to  help  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman familiar  with  that  portion  of  the 
hearings  which  appear  on  page  36  with 
reference  to  the  Mechanical  Contractors 
Association  of  Philadelphia? 
They  say: 

Vl'ith  regard  to  the  second  specific  fund 
contemplated  by  the  BUI,  1  e..  a  fund  to  de- 
fray the  costs  and  expenses  of  a  joint  com- 
mittfle  or  a  Joint  board  to  interpret  provi- 
sions of  coUecllve  bargaining  agreements,  we 
believe  that  it  is  an  Invitation  to  chaos. 

This  record  is  replete  with  statements 
like  that  from  association  after  associa- 
tion that  say  the  point  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  this  invites  cham- 
perty and  maintenance  is  true,  and  if 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  for  a  lawsuit  or 
for  an  arbitration  procedure,  ol  course. 
they  are  going  to  come  in  on  every  single 
dispute  that  they  possibly  can. 

I  just  cannot  understand  how  the  gen- 
tleman can  tell  this  House  that  this  kind 
of  a  provision  is  going  to  be  conducive  to 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  construction 
industry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  IMr.  TaftI. 

The    question    was    taken;    and    the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Committee 
divided,  and  there  were— ayes  78,  noes  55. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BT     MR.     THOMPSON     OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia:  On  page  2,  line  2.  after  "paid  In- 
sert •jointly  In  equal  shares",  and  Insert  on 
line  3.  after  "industry",  the  ptirase  "and  a 
union  represenUng  its  employees". 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  heard  statements 
earlier  that  there  is  much  advantage  to 
having  a  joint  union-management  rela- 


tionship where  the  funds  are  paid  in 
jointly  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  spoke 
at  length  on  the  subject.  It  is  now  pos- 
sible for  management  to  have  an  indus- 
ti-y  promotion  fund,  or  a  product  pro- 
motion fund.  And  of  course  if  labor 
would  like  to  promote  their  industry, 
they,  out  of  their  own  funds,  could  set  up 
a  similar  program  and  administer  it  en- 
tirely themselves. 

The  argument  we  have  heard  has  been 
that  there  is  a  prohibition  against  this 
sharing  of  the  funds,  . 

Now  all  this  amendment  does  is  sim- 
ply state  this:  that  if  labor  and  manage- 
ment desire  to  jointly  enter  into  and 
participate  equally  in  the  promotion  of 
their  product,  each  sharing  an  equal  fi- 
nancial burden,  tlien  each  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  voice  in  how  these 
funds  may  be  u.sed. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  feel  that  if  labor  pays 
for  the  fund,  if  they  pay  the  fiddler,  they 
should  call  the  tune.  If  management 
pays  for  the  fund,  then  they  should  call 
the  tunc.  And  if  it  is  paid  jointly  in  equal 
s'.^ares  bv  labor  and  by  management, 
then  each  should  have  a  voice  in  the 

fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  bacK  ine  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  Mr, 
Chaii-man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
simply  another  version  of  the  Ashbrook 
amendment  which  we  disposed  of  some 
time  ago.  ^        ^     w 

I  might  point  out  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  that  there  is  no  prohibition 
on  labor  organization  contributions  and 
there  will  be  no  problem  if  the  parties 
agree  in  the  collective  bargaining  process 
that  they  will  share  the  cost  of  these 

programs.  .    v,     u 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  should 

be  defeated,  . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  testi- 
mony before  our  committee,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Plumbing,  Heating,  and 
Cooling  Contractors  who  I  have  heard 
someone  say  around  here  is  opposed  to 
this  bUl  back  in  1965  either  had  a  dif- 
ferent thought— because  in  discussing 
this  very  point  in  their  testimony, 
they  said : 

It  must  alwavs  be  remembered  that  the 
public  pays  for  any  of  the  contributions 
that  goes  to  these  funds  whether  manage- 
ment appears  to  do  so  or  whether  it  is  a 
joint  fuud. 

For  insUnce,  in  the  plumbing  in- 
dustry by  union  contract  agreements,  2 
cents  an  hour  is  placed  into  the  fund 
and  that  2  cents  an  hour  is  bargained 
on  the  same  as  other  moneys  in  bar- 
gaining arrangements.  If  the  2  cents 
an  hour  was  not  put  into  the  fund,  it 
would  go  into  the  workers'  pockets. 
No-w  who  owns  the  fund? 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr,  Thomi-on-. 
there  were— ayes  65,  noes  66. 


Mr. 


Mr.     THOMPSON     of     Georgia. 
Chairman,  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Georgia  and  Mr.  Perkins, 

l^e  Committee  asain  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  86. 

noes  84, 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMKNT    OFFERED    UV    MR     ESCH 

Mr,  ESCH,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Am--ndmeiU  or'ered  by  Mr.  K:,ch  ;  On  I..i«e 
:V    Inie    17.    belore    the    pcnod,    lascri    me 
loUowing:  ^  ,,,„ 

■Provfdca  urlhcr.  Th.u  nothing  m  t.ie 
labor  Miiiiaaenient  HeluUons  Act,  1347.  ,.b 
.iniended.  shall  be  construed  to  make  utilaw- 
Vm\  or  to  prohibit  an  employer  Irom  p.irtin- 
pvtinz  in  the  joint  administration  of  fund^ 
e:u.oLhed  by  a  i..bor  organization  f  .r  pur- 
poses oi   pohlicul   education. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jer.sey.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman,  the  point 
of'order  comes  too  late.  The  pentleman 
started  to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  ficm 
New  Jersey  v.as  on  his  feet  .-eekmg  rec- 
ogmlion.  The  Chairman  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  ^.^. 
Chairman,  I  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  on  the  ground  il 
is  not  tzermane.  It  would  establish  the 
joint  administration  of  funds  for  pohti- 
cal  purposes,  a  subject  not  mentioned 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  legislation 

before  us,  , 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  want  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr  ESCH  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Ihnv. 
the  act  is  an  amendment  to  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947,  as 
amended,  and  as  such  the  amendment  is 
germane  because  it  does  Uke  into  con- 
sideration the  joint  administration.  And 
let  me  repeat  the  amendment  so  it  is 
clear  in  the  mind  of  the  Chairman.  The 
amendment  states: 

on  page  3,  line  17,  before  the  period,  in- 
sert the  lollowing: 

■Provided  further.  That  nothing  m  the 
Labor  Management  RelalioJ^s  Act,  1947,  cis 
amended,  shall  be  construed  to  make  un- 
lawful or  to  prohibit  an  employer  from  par- 
ttcipaimg  in  the  joint  administration  o^ 
fun^  established  by  a  labor  organisation 
for  purposes  of  political  education. 

As  a  result,  I  think.  Mr,  Chairman. 
that  it  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa) . 
The  Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  bill  under  consideration  amenas 
only  section  302<c)  of  the  act.  whereas 
the  proposed  amendment  attempts  to 
amend  the  entire  act  and  brings  in  new 
matter  that  is  not  covered  in  section 
3021  c)  or  in  the  bill. 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  amendment 
is  not  gennane.  and  sustains  the  point 

of  order. 

Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Smith  of  Iowa,  Chaii-man  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stat«  of  the  Union,  reported  that  tnat 
Committ?e  having  h.ad  under  cunsideia- 
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tion  the  bill  H  R  15198'  to  amend  -ec- 
tlon  302' c  of  the  Laboi-ManaKemtMit 
Relations  Act  1947,  to  permit  t-mploytT 
cotunbution.s  for  joint  indUstiy  promo- 
tion uf  products  in  certain  instances  or  a 
joint  committee  or  joint  board  empow- 
tred  '.II  i;.te;p!et  provisions  rt  i-ollective- 
baruaininK  aKreements.  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1234.  he  leported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  rtdopt.d  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  'he  rule,  the 
previous  question   is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  i>n  anv 
amendment ' 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  separate  ■.  ute  on  the  .so-called  Taft 
amendment  which  proposes  to  >trike 
section  '  b ' ,  beK-inninK  m  line  20,  on  pane 
2.  and  on  the  >o-called  Thompson  of 
Georgia  amendment 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  .separate  vote 
demanded,  un  any  other  amendment'  If 
not  Liie  Cbair  will  put  them  rn  «ros 

Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  reix>rt 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  cis  follows- 

Amendment  On  page  2.  line  2.  after 
'  paid  '  insert  jointly  m  equal  shares  '  and 
insert  on  line  i  .iftcr  industry  the  phrase 
'and  A  union  representing  its  employees  ', 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
ajnendment 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  tliat  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have   It. 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Speaker.  I  i>bject  to 
the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  (XJir.t  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  156    nays  217,  not  \otuit;  59. 


I  Roll  No  2831 
YEAS— 156 


as   follows : 


Abf :  :  eth) 

Ad  air 

Ai.derson,  111 

Ai.dj-ews.  .\;a 

■A&bbrooK 

Aahtnori? 

Barirn 

Beli-hor 

Berry 

Bett« 

Blackburn 

B<.)w 

Hri:  K.e> 
[5n><  ic 
HruomflrMl 
B.'Ot/.niHi 
li.'owt'.    Ohio 
llro\  hi.:    N  C 
Bnnhi.i    V.i. 
Buchiiriaii 
BurKe.  Fla 
Huilpson 
Burton,  Vrah 

BU:»h 

Cabell 
Cartel 
Casey 

Cederbei  _■ 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Dor.  H 
C;aw8on    Del 
Colmer 


Cow^er 
Ciamer 
CurtU 
n-.ivLs,  Oa 
Davis,  Wis 
Dei  !  ey 
I>erwlr.«kl 
Devlr.e 
Dlckinaon 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwaj-ds,  .\ji 
Edwardi,  La, 
Kactx 

Eableman 
Evans,  Colo 
F I r  dley 
Kuher 
Four:  lair. 
KuQua 
Oa.lfianalcis 
Gardner 
Oathlrgg 
Oettys 
Doodling 
Oriffln 
Ciross 
Hat;  a  I. 
Hftjey 
Hall 

Hamnier- 
•ctunidt 
Hai  -.  ..SOI. 


Ha;  »ha 
Herdersoi; 
HlcKs 
Hosmer 

Hu;i 

Hurt 

Hutchinson 

Johiuon.  Pa 

Joi.as 

Jones,  Mo 

Joueo.  N  C 

KlnK,  N  Y, 

Kleppe 

Korrei^ay 

Ku\kendall 

KM 

t-ii.Ken 

L^t^a 

Lipscomb 

Laoyd 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

•McCuUoch 

.McEweii 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mayr.e 

.Miller,  Ohio 

Mont(^oiner> 

Nelaen 

N.chols 

O  Neal   Oa 

PiinBTTiar 


Pettis 

Poane 

Po(T 

rollork 

Price   Tex 

IMrceli 

Quillen 

Reid,  111, 

Reifel 

1<<>1  recite 

Kr.eis 

HoberlA 

KoKers,  Fla 

Koudebush 

Humsfeld 

Siindman 

batterOeld 

Scbadeberg 


Art  am  i 
Addabbo 
.K.Onl 
.\!  drews, 
N    Dak 
.Mii.vin/io 
.\ihley 
.\yre« 
Barrett 
Batee 
Beil 

Ber.  leit 
Bevill 
Blester 
Biiiuham 
Blati.ik 
BoBgs 
Boland 
BoIllnR 
Boltoi; 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif 
Brown,  Muh 
Burke    .Maa8 
Burton.  Calif 
Button 
Byrne    Pa 
Bvri'e^,  Wis 
r,ih::i 

('.Ui"V 

I'lf  vel.ii.d 

(ohelaii 

Collier 

Conable 

Cor.te 

Cony  era 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Dadd&rto 

Daniels 

OawaoD 

de  la  Oaj-za 

Detacey 

Delleobsck 

Debt 

DlKKS 

DuiKell 

DoDohue 

Dow 

D'.ilskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmordepn 

Edwards.  Ca..f 

Ei.beric 

Erlenborn 

Kai;on 

Farbbteln 

Fascell 

FeitihaD 

Foley 

Ford.  Oeraid  P. 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fnwer 

Fralingbuysei. 
Prtedel 
Fu.ton    Ptt 
Oarmatz 
Olaimo 
Olbboi.* 


Abbitt 
Anderson. 

Tern 
.Arei.ds 
.Aspiiiail 
Battm 
Bianton 
Ceiler 


.S<herle 
Schreebell 
Srhwentrel 
Scott 
Srlder 
Smith.  Calif 
h.rnith   Okla 
Springer 
SleUor.  Ariz 
Stephens 
Stui key 
Taft 
Talcolt 
Taylor 

Trauue    Calif 
ITiompfon    (ia 
Thomson    Wis 
Utt 

NAYS— 217 

Oilbert 

Gonzalez 

OoodeU 

Gray 

Green,  OreK 

Green.  Pa 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Halleck 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hacley 

Haiina 

Har.sen.  Wash 

Harvey 

M.ithawav 

H.ns 

He.  hl.-r   W    Vu 

Heckler    MtMW 

HeUto»kl 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Huiikratc 

Ichord 

Irwin 

JmcobR 

Jarmar, 

Joelsoii 

Johnson ,  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Kaateimeler 

K  a^e I , 

Kee 

KelUi 

Keiiy 

Kluczynskl 

Kvroe 

I.aird 

Le<nett 

McCarthy 

.McCloskey 

McDade 

McKall 

M.udoi,a-i! 

M.UK 

MarCieKor 

Maihen 

Mattnii.Kua 

May 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

MicheJ 

.Mills 

.Mintsh 

Milk 

Minahall 

.Mi/.e 

Moravian 

.Moor  he  ad 

Morvai. 

Morrl.s    N    \U% 

Morse.  Ma»> 

.Moeit 

.Murphy    i:; 

.Murphj    N  Y 

Myejfl 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O  Hara.  r.l 

O'Hara.  Mich 

NOT  VOTING- 59 


Varider  Jact 

Watrironner 

Walker 

W  a !  k  1  r  e 

Wataon 

Whalley 

White 

Whliener 

Whltt.M. 

Wii.'it;i.» 

Williams   Pa 

Wi:»oi     Hi'b 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwach 


O  Konskl 

01.^en 

O  NeUl    Mass 

Otlii.Ker 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price.  lU. 

Pryor 

Pucmski 

Qule 

Hail«back 

Hai.dall 

Kees 

Keid.  N  Y 

Keusfi 

Rhodes.  An.' 

RieKle 

Roblson 

Rod!  no 

Rogers,  Coio 

Ron  an 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rueenthal 

Rostenkow&kl 

Roth 

Kou&h 

Kovbal 

Kuppe 

K\  an 

St  Germain 

St   Onue 

Savior 

S<hruer 

SchweiKe: 

Shlp.ey 

Sh  river 

sii.k 

Skubltz 

-Sla^-H 

smith,  Iowa 

.smith    N  Y 

.S[.Kirord 

.st.i*;k;er« 

.Star,  ton 

Steed 

Steifter.  Wl.-- 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Ten  Mr 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Tier  nan 

Tunney 

CUmaii 

Van  Deerlm 

Vi>,-onto 

Waldle 

Watts 

Whale^n 

Wldnaii 

Wll.son. 

Charles  H 
Wo. (I 
W\dier 
Wvmac 
Yatee 
ZabliK-k! 


Clark 

Cunningham 
Dole 
Everett 

Evil  ^.  Tei.  li 
Fuio 
Flood 
Fiynl 


Fulton.  Tenn. 
Ga.  laKher 
Oubser 
Guri.ey 
Hansen,  Id.Ulo 
Hardy 
Hawkins 
Mtbsrt 


Herlonp 

Holland 

Kar.wter 

Kli.K,  Calif 

Kl:  wan 

Kupfermai 

Lai.tlrTini 

l.*'Mion 

I.OI.1.'    Li. 

I-oi.t:,  Md 

McDonald 

.Mich 
M.  Miliar, 


Madden 

MaiUiard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathlas,  Md 

MlllPr,  Calif 
Moore 
.Morton 
Mother 
I'll-  in. in 
Podt  :. 
Harick 
Resnirk 
Rhodes,  Pa 


Slkee 
Snyder 

SulUv.m 

Teairue,  Tex 

Tuck 

I'd  all 

Var.ik 

Wampler 

WllU.s 

Wright 

YouiiK 


So  the  amendment   was   rejected. 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 

pairs' 

On  this  vote: 

.Mr    Slkes  lor    wi'h  Mr    Miller  of  CullIoriil.\ 

.iKaiiist 

Mr    Everett  for,  with  Mr    Hawkins  apalnst 

Mr    ruck  for    with  Mr    Ceiler  rigalnst 

Mr      Abbltl     for      wiih     Mr      Kuplenn.m 

oKalnst 

Mr  Herlong  l.ir  -Aith  Mr  Ci.irk  .i(<ainst. 
Mr  I  eniu  n  lor  ulth  Mr  Kirwan  iigaln.st 
Mr    McMillan   lor    with   Mr    King  of   Cali- 

forr.i.i  against. 

Mr    Rarick  for.  with  Mr    Vanlk  iigainsi 
Mr    Arends  for    with  Mr    Madden   against. 
Mr    liurney  for    with  Mr    Podell  against 
Mr     Mathlas    ol    Calltornla    for,    with    Mrs. 

SuUr.an    .igaliist 

Mr   snvder  for    with  .Mr    Clallagher  a^'ainst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr     Holland    wrh    Mr     Dole 

Mr     Hebert    w,lth    Mr     Cunningham. 

Mr    Hardy  with   .Mr    Fine 

Mr    Paiman  wuh  Mr   Morion 

Mr  Rluxles  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 
Mathlas  tit  Maryland 

Mr    Young   wnth    Mr    Bait  I  n 

.Mr    Willis   with    Mr    Malllliu-d 

Mr    long  of  Ixjulsiana  with   Mr    VK'nmpIer. 

Mr    .Aspinall  with   Mr    Clubser 

Mr  .Anderson  o!  1  ennessee  with  Mr  Hiin- 
.-.en    of   Idalio 

Mr    Blaulon  wnth  Mr    Mixjre 

Mr    EMns   ot   Tennessee   with   Mr    Mosher 

Mr    Flrxxl  with  Mr    McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mr    F'ullon  of  Tennessee  with    Mr    Udall 

Mr    Flynt  with  Mr    Long  of  Maryland 

Mr    Wright   with    Mr    Resnlck 

Mr    Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr    l^ndrum 

Mr.  FTSHER  chan^;ed  his  vote  from 
nay  '  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BATES,  Mr.  RIEGLE.  and  Mr 
CLEVELAND  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea  '  to    nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tile  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  ne.xt  amendment  on  which  a  .'sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  On  p.ige  2,  line  5  ?'nke  all 
after     program  '. 

Strike  line  6 

In  line  7  stnke    .igreements ". 

Onpaj?e2«lrlke     ibi   In    in  line  20 

Stnke  lines  2i  through  line  8  on  page  3 

In  line  a  sinke  to  the  pen(Xi. 

Reletter  accordingly, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
the  amendment 

Mr  TAFT,  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  qiiestion  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  192.  nays  177.  not  votiny  63. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No  284  I 
YEAS-   192 
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Aberiiethv 
Adair 
Anderson,  111 


Ai.drews.  Ala, 
.^i  drews. 
N    Dak, 


.A.sh  brook 
.Ashmore 
Baring 


Bates 
Belcher 
Berry 
Belts 

Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Broorafleld 
Drotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlil.  N,C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  tJtah 
Bush 
Cabell 
CahlU 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H, 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Oa 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans.  Colo. 
Findley 
Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R 
Fountain 
Frellnghuysen 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 


Gettys 
Goodllng 
.Orlflln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanna 
Harr'son 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keith 
King.  N.Y 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Marsh 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morse.  Mass. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Neal.  Ga 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poane 


Poll 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Reld,  m. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebvisb 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satter&eld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Wbltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Ottlnger 

Patten. 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price,  HI. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 


Abbitt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Battln 
Bianton 
Ceiler 
Clark 

Cunningham 
Dlggs 
Dole 

Ellberg 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fulton,  Tenn 

Gallagher 

Gubser 

Gurney 


Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 
NOT  VOTING— 63 

Hansen,  Idaho    Miller.  Calif 

Hardy 


Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Tlernan 

UUman 

Vlgorlto 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Widnall 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Welti 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 


Hawkins 

Hfebert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hunt 

Karsten 

King.  Calif 

Kirwan 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long.  La, 

Long.  Md. 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McMillan 

Madden 

MailUard 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathlas,  Md. 


Moore 

Morton 

Mosher 

Patman 

Podell 

Rarick 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

WUils 

Wright 

Young 


.Adams 

AddablX) 

Albert 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burton.  Calif 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Carey 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Uaddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dingell 


NAYS— 177 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodeil 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 


Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kluczynskl 

Kyros 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Mills 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.Mex 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 

O'Hara.  HI. 
O'Hara.  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
ONelU. 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   foUowmg 
pairs : 

cm  this  vote: 

Mr  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Ceiler  against. 
Mr'  Abbitt  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 
Mr.  Tuck  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 

"'^^Everett     for.     with     Mr.     Kupferman 

""^MTLennon  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 
iS.     McMillan     for,     with     Mr.     Kirwan 

^^Arends  for.  with  Mr.  King  of  CaUfornla 

^^MTourney  for.  with  Mr.  Vanlk  against. 
Sr!  Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Madden  against. 
Mr.    Mathlas    of    California    for,    with   Mr. 

^"^^Mori^^or,  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  against. 
Mr'  Battln  for,  with  Mr.  GaUagher  against. 
Mr'  Moore  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 
Mr'  Herlong  for.  with  Mr.  Ellberg  against. 
Mr   Rarick  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 


engrossment   and  third   reading  of  the 

'^'^The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OrFERED    BY     MR 
ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  am.  Mr.  Speakei 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr    ASHBROOK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.   15198.  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejectee. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas    201,    nays    169.    answered 
•  present"  1,  not  voting  61,  as  follows: 
IRollNo.  2851 
YEAS — 201 


Until  furthernotice: 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr'  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Cunnlnghani. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr'  Bianton  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr'.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Michigan. 

Mr  Hardy  with  Mr.  MailUard. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr  Flynt  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Young, 

Mr  WllUs  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr!  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mrs  BOLTON,  Mr.  ASHLEY  and  Mr. 
PRYOR  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 

to  "nay."  . 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

BoKKS 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brotzmau 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cahill 

Carey 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coibett 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Din[;ell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fallon 

Farbstein 


Fascell 
Felghan 
Ford.  Gerald  R 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuyseu 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodeil 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg, 

Green.  Pa, 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va.  Patten 

Heckler.  Mass.    Pelly 
Helstoskl 


MacGregor 

Machen 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Michel 

Mills 

Minish 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Meiss. 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O  Hara.  lU. 

OHara.  ^Uch. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

ONelll.  Mass. 


HoUfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hvingate 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kelly 

Kluczynskl 
Kyros 
Laird 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McCuUoch 
.  McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald. 
Mass. 


Pepper 
Perkins 
PhUbln 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Podell 
Price,  111. 
Pryor 
Pucinsltl 
.  Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  NY. 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rou.sh 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 
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Hon  the  bill  H  R  15198'  tn  an-.md  sec- 
tion 302- c  of  the  Laboi-.Mana«emfnt 
Relatlon.s  Act  1947.  to  permit  tmployfr 
contnbutii)n.s  for  joint  indu-stiy  promo- 
tion of  products  in  certain  in.-.tances  ur  a 
joint  committee  or  joint  board  t-mpow- 
tred  U)  ir.terpict  provisions  oi  roUectlve- 
barwaininf?  agreement-s  pursuant  to 
Hoase  Resolution  12J4  he  sported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendmenUs  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole 

The  SPE:AKER  Under  the  :uU',  the 
previous  question   is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  \ote  demanded  on  any 
amendment ' 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  ripeakfi  I  dtmand 
a  separate  '. ote  on  the  so-called  Taft 
amendment  which  proposes  to  strike 
section  b'  tx-kjlnninn  m  line  20,  on  page 
2,  and  on  the  ^o-called  Thompson  of 
Geors^ia  amendment 

The  SPEAKER  Is  a  separate  vote 
demanded  un  any  other  amendment  If 
not  thp  ChatrviiU  put  them  ^n  «ros 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  ^eparate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  On  p««e  2  :ine  2  after 
•  paid"  insert  Jointly  in  equal  shares",  and 
Insert  on  line  3  after  industry'  the  phrase 
".md  A  union  representing  its  employees  ' 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
ainendment 

The  question  was  takfi:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  tin-  no<>s  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  grounds  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  txjint  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  156.  nays  217.  not  voting  59. 
as  follows 

Roll  No  2831 

YEAS  -  1 56 


Abe: ;  eths 
Adair 

Anderson   III 
Andrews   .Via 
AsiibrooK 
Ashmore 
Bariri; 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Bow 
Brj.y 
Brirlclej 
BrocK 
Broomfli  :d 
Brotimai 
Brown.  Oh:o 
Bruyhlli.  N  f 
Broyhill.  V'a 
BiKhar.ai. 
Buriie.  Kla 
Burleson 
Bvirton.  t.'r«h 
Bush 
Ciibei! 
C'Artei 
Casey 
Cederbei . 
Chambeiiain 
Clftiicy 
Claunen. 
Don  H 
Clawaon   Del 
Colmer 


fLd. 


i'owi;er 

t':  .imer 

C-.;rtls 

Davis,  Oa 

Davis.  Wu 

I)e!  1  ey 

Derwi:.fclci 

Devil  :e 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

EdwBU-ds 

Edward?.  La 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Hi  dley 

Kuher 

Fountain. 

J'uqua 

(.ia.manakis 

O.irdrer 

Qathii  lit 

Oettys 

Ooodi:n« 

Or.ffln 

Ciross 

HArian 

Hs..ey 

Hall 

Haoimer- 

HaiMioi. 


Hrti^ha 

Her.deruon 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchlneo!. 

JohZMon,  Pa 

Jo:  as 

Jones.  Mo 

Jonee.  N  C 

Kini:    N  Y 

Kleppe 

Korr.eKay 

Kuvkendall 

I.,i:  >«en 

Uitta 

Lipscomb 

Lioyd 

Lvikens 

McClory 

McClure 

.McCulloch 

McEwen 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Ma  It  in 

Mayi  e 

Mil.er   Oh  o 

Mon.tuomery 

Nelsen. 

Nichols 

O  Ne«i  Qa 

Pmoua 


PeftU 

Po«Ke 

Port 

PoUoolt 

Price  Tex 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Reid    til 

Relfel 

Kelnecke 

Kivers 

Hoberts 

Kouers    Kla 

Houdebusii 

Kuinsfeld 

S.ii.dman 

j^.ittet  neld 

Srhiideberg 


.Act  am  5 
.Vddabbo 
Albert 
Andrews. 
N   Dak 
Annunzio 
A--^ley 
Ayre« 
Barrett 
H.it«>» 
lie.. 

H«-:   Mil 
H.-viU 
li:fster 
Hi:  k- ham 
Hlat:  ;< 
BoCkis 
Boland 
Bollln« 
Bolton. 
UrademivB 
Hr.ioco 
Brooks 
Brown    Calif 
Brown    Mich 
Burke    Matw 
Burton.  Calif 
Button. 
Byrne.  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cahlll 
C.uev 
C"!evelai.[l 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Co:. able 
Conte 
Con.  yens 
Cortiett 

Corman 
Culver 

Daddar.o 

Daniels 

Dawson 

(le  la  Oaiza 

Delaney 

Deilenback 

Dent 

DlKgs 

DlcKell 

Donohue 

I3ow 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ca. 

Ei:berK 

Erlenborn 

Fallon 

Farbeteln 

Fascell 

Feuhan 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald 

Ford. 

William  D 

Fra»«r 

FreJinghuyse 

Frledel 

Fu.ton    Pa 

ftarmatz 

Oiaimo 

Olbbona 


Abbitt 
Anderson. 

Tenu 
Arer.ds 
AspinaJI 
Battln 
Bl^nton 
Cei;«r 


.S»  herle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Smith.  Calif 

Smith  Okla 

Splinter 

Stelter    Ariz 

Stephens 

Siuckey 

Taft 

Talcolt 

Taylor 

I'eatiue.  Calif 

Thompson.  Oa 

Thomson.  Win 

Utt 

NAYS— 217 

Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Ooodell 
Gray 

Oreen.  Oieg 
Green,  Pa 
GrlfBths 
Grover 
Gude 
Halleck 
Haipern 
Hamilton. 
Han  ley 
H.ki  I  a 

Hansen.  Wa&h 
Harvey 
H.ithuway 
H.ivs 

Herhler    VV    Va 
Herklcr   M<ka6 
Hrlhtotkl 
Holitli-ld 
Hoi-ton 
Howard 
Hun.i;iite 
Ichoid 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman. 
Joelson 
John.son.  Calif 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 

KaatenmeSer 
Ka/.en 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

KUuvyntki 
Kyros 
Laird 
LeKgett 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McDade 
.McFall 
Macdonald. 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Macben 

MatsunaKR 

May 

Meeds 

Mesklli 

Michel 

Ml  11-1 
.f    Mm.ith 

Mil  k 

Mlnalifti; 

Mize 

Mona4«an 

Moorhead 

Mc-nan 

Morris.  N    Mex 
R     Morse,  Mass 

Moos 

Murphy   V.\ 

Murphy.  N  Y 
n     Myex« 

Nate  her 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O  Mara,  lU 

CHaxa,  Mich 

NOT  VOTING— 59 


Vai  (l»*r  Ja*rt 

WiU-l-oiiliM 

Walker 

Walkins 

V^'atl•on 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whliten 

WiKKins 

Williams   I'a 

Wilson.  B<.b 

Winn 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Zion 

Zwach 


Her'.onp 
Hol.Ki  il 
Karate  n 
Kli.K.  Calif 
Kliwan 
Kupfer  mm 
Lai  drum 
1^1  lu.u 
LoiiLV  Lii 
1^1  i;    Md 
M.  I>. :,,>..! 

M  .  I. 
M.  M.....I. 


C)  Kont.ki 

01-,en 

ONeUl.  Maw 

Ottinger 

Fatten 

PeJly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

inke 

Plrnle 

Price    ri! 
Pryor 

t'ucin.&kl 
Qule 

RallHback 

Randall 

Rees 

Re  id.  N  Y 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  .Kx\z. 

Riei;le 

Ro  bison 

Rod  1  no 

Rogers.  Colo 

Fionan 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Kooney.  Pa. 

Roben.thal 

RoNtenkow&kl 

Roth 

Ro  u&h 

Rovbal 

Ruppc 

Ksan 

St  Germain 

St    CJn^e 

Savior 

Si  licuer 

S<  hweiKei 

Ship.ey 

Shriver 

Si.->k 

Skubliz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

smith.  N  Y 

SUftlTord 

Statjuera 

Stanton 

Steed 

SteiKer.  Wis 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Ter.zer 

Thompson,  N  J. 

T;»';  nan 

Tunney 
Cllman 
Van  Deert.n 
'  Viu'onto 
Waldle 
Watts 
WhaJen 
W  id  nail 
Wilson. 

Chailes  H 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yate« 
Zablockl 


Clark 

Cviiininshnm 

Dole 

E7»r«tt 

Evms.  Tenn 

Flno 

Flood 

Flynt 


F\i.ton.  Tenn, 

Oallaither 

Gubaer 

Ourney 

Hanten.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hawkin* 

U«b«rt 


Madden 
Mall,  ard 
Mathlas.  Calif 
Mathlad.  Md 
Miller    Calif 
NUx>re 
.Morton 
Movher 
I'atniun 
Podri: 
R.ir.i  k 
Kr~n   i  K 

l'.liodi>    I'.i 


Slkea 
Snyder 
Sullivan 
Teamie.  Tex 

ruck 

Udall 

Vanik 

Wampler 

WllUs 
Wni'ht 
Y  o  u  I .  K. 


So  the  amendment   was  rejected 
The    Clerk    announced    the    following 

pairs 

On  this  vole 

Mr    sikes  It    urhMr    Miller  if  Calil'Tiila 

ngainst 

Mr    Kverett  for,  wi-h  Mr    Hnwkm.s  against. 

Mr    ruck  Mr    with  Mr    CcUer  against 

Mr       Abbilt      !or       vkilh      Mr       Kuptcrni.oi 

against 

Mr  Her;>/nK  ! or  Ai'.h  Mr  CI, irk  .igauist. 
Mr  Icnnon  lor.  viuh  Mr  Kirwan  agaliibt 
Mr    Mv-'Mlllan   Mr    with   Mr    King   "f   c.li- 

forri.i  against 

Mr    Rarlck  .'or.  «.rh  Mr.  Vanlk  against 
Mr    Arends  for    with  Mr    Madden   against 
.Mr    c.urney  tor,  with  Mr    Pcxlell  against 
Mr     M.nhiiis    "I    C.Uiiornia    fir,    v.nh    Mrs. 

Sullivan    .igalnst 

Mr   Snvder  lor    viiMiMr    c'.allugher  against. 

Until  further  notice: 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 


Holland    with    Mr     Dole 
Hfbert    with    Mr     Cunninghum. 
Hardy   with  Mr    Flno 
HrttnianwiihMr   Morton 
Rhodes     of     Pennsylvania     vkTth      Mr 
Mathlas  ot  Maryland 

Mr    Young   with    Mr    Battln. 
Willis   with   Mr    MalUlard 
Lt>ng  of  Louisiana  with   Mr    Waniplcr, 
Aspliiall  with   Mr    Gubser 
.\nderson  of  leiinessee  with  Mr    Hiin- 
f    Idaho 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

sen  I 


Mr 
Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


Blanton  »Tth  Mr    Mcxjre 
Evms   of   Tennessee   with   Mr    Mosher 
Flood  with  Mr    McDonald  of  Michigan. 
Fvil;on  of  Tennessee  with    Mr    UUall 
Flvnt  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland- 
Wright  with   Mr    Resnlck. 
Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr    Landrum. 


Mr.  FISHER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay  ■  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  RIEGLE,  and  Mr 
CLEVELAND  changed  their  votes  from 
"vea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment:  On  page  2.  line  5  strike  all 
after     program '. 

Strike  line  6. 

In  line  7  strike    agreements". 

On  page  2  strike     i  b)  In"  in  line  20. 

Stxlke  lines  21  through  line  8  on  page  3. 

In  line  9  strike  to  the  period. 

Beletter  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  the 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  192,  nays  177,  not  votlnK  63, 
as  follows- 

[Roll  No   284] 
YEAS— 192 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Anderson,  11! 


Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N   Dak. 


Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Barlna 


Bates 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 

Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brcximfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhill.  NC. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton.  Utah 
Bu.-ih 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga 
Davis.  Wis. 
Denney 

DerwlnskJ 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Findley 

Fisher 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Fuqua 

Galiflanakla 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 


Gettys 
Ooodllng 
Grlffln 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Hag  an 
Halev 
Hall 

Hammer- 
scbmidt 
Hanna 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Henderson 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonaa 
Jonea,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
KeltU 
King,  NY 
Kleppe 
Kornegay 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
Mahon 
Marsli 
Martin 
May 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller.  Ohio 
Minshall 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Morse,  Mass. 
Myers 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
ONeal.  Ga 
Passman 
Pettis 
Pickle 
Poajiie 


Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Reld.  ni. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Ftogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.T. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Talt 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

WThltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwacb 


Ottlnger 

Patten 

Peliy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 


NAYS— 177 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bell 

Bennett 

BeviU 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Bvirton,  Calif, 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Carey 

Cohelan 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dlngell 


Donohue 

Dow 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

F'ascell 

Felghan 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Frnser 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Croodell 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
GrlfBths 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W,  Va 
Helstoskl 
Hicks 
Hollfteld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungat* 


Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Rousb 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 


Stelger,  Wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

UUman 

Vlgorlto 

Walker 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

Widnall 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
WolH 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zablockl 


NOT  VOTING — 63 


Abbitt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Battln 
Bianton 
CeUer 
Clark 

Cunningham 
Dlggs 
Dole 
EUberg 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Flno 
Flood 
Flynt 

Fulton,  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Gubser 
Gurney 


Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Hunt 

Karsten 

King.  Calif 

Kirwan 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McMillan 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Mathlas,  Calif 

Mathlas,  Md. 


Miller,  Calif. 

Moore 

Morton 

Mosher 

Patman 

Podell 

Rarlck 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Sikes 

Snyder 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Wampler 

Willis 

Wright 

Young 


Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

Kiuczynskl 

Kyros 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Matsunaga 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Mills 

Mlnlsb 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morns,  N.Mex, 

Moss 
,    Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N,Y. 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  111. 

O'Hara,  Mlcb, 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O'NeiU, 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr   Sikes  for,  with  Mr.  Caller  against. 

Mr    Abbitt  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Tuck  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Califor- 
nia against. 

Mr.    Everett    for,    with    Mr.    Kupferman 

against.  ,  ,      . 

Mr    Lennon  for,  with  Mr.  Clark  against. 
Mr.     McMillan     for,     with     Mr.     Kirwan 

against 

Mr.  Arends  for,  with  Mr.  King  of  California 

against.  .,  .      . 

Mr    Gurney  for.  with  Mr.  Vanik  against. 

Mr    Snyder  for,  with  Mr.  Madden  against. 

Mr.   Mathlas    of    California    for.    with   Mr. 
Podell  against. 

Mr  Morton  for,  with  Mrs.  Sullivan  against. 

Mr  Battln  for,  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr  Moore  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  agauist. 

Mr   Herlong  for.  with  Mr.  Ellberg  against. 

Mr.  Rarlck  for,  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Dole 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Evlna  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr  Bianton  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Michigan. 

Mr  Hardy  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr!  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Hunt. 


engrossment  and  third   reading  of  the 

bill-  ^  ^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 

third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT    OFFERED    BT     MR. 
ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wtU  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr    ASHBROOK  moves  to  recommit  the  bill. 
H.R.   15198,  to  the  Committee  on  EducaUon 
and  Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 
The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken:    and  there 
v^ere — yeas    201.     nays     169.     answered 
■  present"  1.  not  voting  61,  as  follows: 

IBollNO.  2851 
YEAS — 201 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  ASHLEY  and  Mr, 
PRYOR  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
aa  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Annunzio 

Ashley 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Bates 

Bell 

Bennett 

BeviU 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

BogKS 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Carey 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coibett 

Corman 

Culver 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulbki 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Fallon 

Faibsteiu 


Fascell 

Felghan 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Garmatz 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heckler,  Mass. 
Helstoskl 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Joelson 
Johnson,  Calif 
Jones,  Ala. 
Karth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kelly 

Kiuczynskl 
Kyiob 
Lniid 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
Macdonald, 
Mans. 


MacGregor 

Machen 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Mesklli 

Michel 

Mills 

Mlnish 
Mink 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 


,  ni. 

.  Mich. 


Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara. 

O'Hara. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbin 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Pucmskl 
.  Quic 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  NY. 

Reuse 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 


J 
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8t  Onge 

Stanton 

Whalen 

S»\  ;.'r 

Stred 

White 

Scheuer 

StelKcr.  Wis 

WldnaU 

Shipley 

Stratton 

WlLion. 

SisJc 

Tart 

Charles  H 

SKubltz 

Ten?er 

Wolff 

Slflcit 

Thompson.  N  J 

Wydier 

Smith.  Iowa 

Tiernan 

Wyman 

Smith    N  Y 

Tunner 

Vates 

Stafford 

Vitorlto 

Zablockl 

StaKgers 

WiilHer 

NAYS— 169 

Zwach 

Alj.:rr.ethy 

Fiuii.taln 

Pi  ice.  Tei- 

Anderson.  JU 

Kviqua 

Purcell 

Andrews   Ala 

OallOanakls 

Qulllen 

Andrews. 

Gardner 

Reld.  lU. 

M    Dale 

CiAthinKs 

Relfel 

A.-itibr.H)lc 

OeltVB 

Relnecke 

A-Oimore 

Ooodling 

Rhodes,  Arl/ 

Bar'.nic 

CtrilBn 

RleKle 

HeUher 

Gross 

Kivers 

H<-!TV 

Mrtijiin 

Hriberts 

Uetts 

Haley 

Koblson 

Blarkbiirn 

Hall 

KoKers.  Fla 

Bow 

H^immer- 

Roth 

Dray 

srhmidt 

Rum.sfeld 

Brlnkley 

Ham. a 

Ruppe 

Brotlc 

Harrison 

Sandman 

Broomfleld 

lla!.-h.i 

Satlerfield 

Brown,  Mich. 

Harvev 

Schadebert; 

Brown.  Ohio 

Henderson 

Scherle 

Broyhlll,  N.Cr. 

■    Hicks 

Schneebell 

Brovtmi.  Vet. " 

■  Hosmer 

Schwelker 

Btirhanan 

Hull 

Schwen^el 

nurfce.  Fla. 

Hutchinson 

Scott 

Burleson 

Jarm^n 

Selden 

niirton.  Utah 

Johnson.  Pa 

Shrtver 

Hush 

Jonas 

Slkes 

r.ibell 

Jones.  Mo 

.Smith.  Calif 

Cart*T 

Jones.  N  C. 

Smith.  OkU. 

Casev 

KInc.  N  Y 

Springer 

Cederbere 

KUppe 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

ChambcrlAla 

Kornenav 

Stephens 

Claiuv 

Kuylcemlall 

SHibblefleld 

Clausen. 

Kvl 

Stuckcy 

Don  H 

I.ajiKcn 

Talcott 

Clawsoi:.  Del 

Latta 

Taylor 

folller 

U-iiSett 

Teai;ue.  Calif 

Colmer 

Lipscomb 

Tliompson.  Ga 

Conable 

Lloyd 

Thomson.  Wis 

Cowkier 

Lukens 

Utlman 

Cramer 

McCIory 

Utt 

Curtis 

.McClure 

Van  Deerlln 

Davis.  Oa 

Mahon 

Vander  Ja^ 

Davis.  Wis 

Mii.-sh 

WaRKonner 

Denney 

Ma:  tin 

Wttldle 

Derwuiiltl 

Mavne 

Wat  kins 

Devii.e 

Miller.  Ohio 

Watson 

Du  .<:nson 

Mlze 

Watts 

Dorn 

Monteomery 

Wh.alley 

Dowdy 

Moss 

Whitener 

Downlni; 

.Nichols 

WUgins 

Duncan 

O  Seal.  Ga. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Edwards.  Ala 

Ottlnper 

Wilson.  Bob 

Edwards,  La 

Piissman 

Winn 

E&hleman 

[VttlS 

Wsatt 

Evans.  Colo. 

P'lcK.e 

Wylle 

Findley 

Poat'e 

Zlou 

Fisher 

foff 

FOy 

Polloclc 

ANSWERED     PRESENT"—! 

Keith 

NOT    VOTING 

61 

Abbltt 

Ourney 

.Miithlas.  Calif. 

Ai'.derson. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Machias.  Md. 

Tenn. 

Hardy 

.Miller.  Calli. 

Arends 

Hawkins 

Moore 

Aspinail 

Hebert 

Morton 

Battln 

Herlong 

.Mosher 

Blanton 

Holland 

Pat  man 

Celler 

Hunt 

Kanck 

Clarlc 

Karsten 

Resnlck 

Cunningham  Klni;.  Cailf. 

Diggs  Kirwan 

Dole  Kupferman 

EUberg  Landrum 

Everett  L.ennon 

Evlns.  Tenn.  Long,  La. 

Ftno  Lonw,  Md. 

Flood  McDonald. 
Flynt  Mich 

Fiillon.  Tenn.  McMillan 

Gallagher  M.idden 

Gubser  M.i.;:iard 


Rhodes,  Pa. 

Snyder 

SMlUvan 

Teague.  Tex. 

nick 

Udall 

Vanlk 

w  ampler 

Whittea 

Willis 

WriKht 

Y'oung 

So  the  bill  wa.s  passed. 
The   Clerk    announced    tfie    following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Keith  for.  with  Mr.  Arends  against 
Mr  Kirwan  for.  with  ttr  Abbltt  against 


Mr    Celler   f^r     with    Mr    Mathlas  of   Call- 

f<irnla  iiaralnst 

Mr   Madden  f.>r   with  Mr  Tuck  aKaln.sf 

.Mr      Kupferman     f>T      with     Mr.     Ourney 

aeainst 

Mr  Ftno  for.  with  Mr  Moore  against 

Mr     Miller    of    California    for     with     Mr 

M'>rt<'n  .iKalnst 

.Mr  EllberK  for  with  Mr  Snvtlcr  against 
Mr  Hawkins  for.  with  Mr   Kverett  against 
Mrs  Sullivan  for  with  Mr  Herlong  again.st 
.Mr  Vanlk  for  with  Mr  McMillan  again.st 
Mr   Gallagher  (■T   wiih  .Mr   R.iri -k  iivainst 

Un'.il  further  notice: 

Mr    Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Dole 

Mr    Kvlns  of  Tcnnes.see  with  Mr    Uattin 

.Mr   Aspm.-Jll  with  Mr   Cunningham. 

.Mr   Blanton  with   .Mr  Mosher 

Mr   Kingaf  C.ilifornl.i  with  .Mr   Gub.ser 

Mr   Lennon  with  Mr   Wampler 

Mr   dark  with  .Mr   Hunt 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Hansen  of 
Kl.iho 

Mr   Hebert  with  Mr   Mallllard 

.Mr    Flood   with    Mr    M.ilhlas   .f    Maryland. 

Mr    Flvnt  with  Mr    McUon.ild    il  .Michigan. 

Mr    FtUton  of  Tennessee  with  .Mr    Patman. 

Mr  Resnlck  with  Mr  Rhodes  of  Pennsyl- 
v.inl.i 

Mr  Holland  with  .Mr.  Dlggs 

Mr  Teague  of  Tex.is  with  .Mr  Kindriim 

Mr   Young  with  .Mr  Willis 

Mr  Hardy  with  .Mr  Wright 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr    Long  of  Maryland. 

Messrs.  BLATNIK  and  BURTON  of 
Cahfornia  changed  their  voles  from 
■  :ia.v  '  to    yea.  ■ 

Mr.  HAliSH.A  changed  his  vote  from 
■yea'  to  'nay." 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  liave  a  live 
pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
!  Mr.  .Trends I.  If  he  had  been  present  he 
would  liave  vottd  '  nay.  '  I  voted  "yea." 
I  withdraw  ir.y  vot*  and  vote   'present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  TO   MEET  AT   11    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  .-M^ERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  when  the  House  ad- 
journs today  It  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
a  m  tomorrow. 

The  SPE.\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  !-eque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklaiioma.' 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 

The  SPE.^KER  Ob;ecnon  is  heard. 


ATOMIC   ENERGY    RESE.'^RCH 
PROGR.A.MS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  f;cnileman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  S.^YLOR  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  .^dmlIllst  ration  s  order  to  take 
irradiated  bacon  out  of  Army  and  .\lr 
Force  mess  halls  is  further  testimony  of 
the  need  for  an  i::\vestigatlon  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Comml.ssion'.s  programs. 

To  justify  Its  expendituies  for  the  food 
irradiation  protrram.  AEC  at  one  time  de- 
voted a  campaign  to  promoting  the  new 
wonders  of  a  proce.ss  that  would  make 


lefriKcration  of  meats  unnecessary.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  may  remember  that  gul- 
lible members  of  the  Joint  Commission 
on  .Atomic  Enert-y  displayed  atomic  hors 
dcM'Uvres  in  their  ofQcrs  to  advertise  that 
the  tidbits  could  be  kept  at  loom  tem- 
perature indefinitely  without  fear  of 
.spoilace.  In  view  of  the  FDA  di-sclosures. 
It  :s  t'.opod  that  no  one  munched  on  the 
morsels. 

Servicemen,  however,  were  unknowing- 
ly fed  irradiated  bacon  for  the  past  2 
years,  accordinu  to  testimony  reported 
last  week.  The  .Army  alone  has  spent  $6  2 
million  on  the  .\EC's  fixid  irradiation 
program. 

As  explained  in  the  news  :lem  from 
the  July  19  Washington  Post,  which  I  in- 
.sert  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusicn  of 
my  remarks,  irradiated  meaUs  fed  rats 
not  only  caused  a  J5-i>ercent  increase  in 
stillbirths  but  al.so  resulted  in  a  lower 
red-blood  and  hemoglobin  count  among 
the  rodents.  It  was  apparently  in  the 
light  of  this  mlormation  that  FD.A  is- 
.sucd  its  desist  order. 

AEC  s  danuerous  policy  of  goini:;  ahead 
without  proper  .study  of  nuclear  hazards 
could  result  in  ".vide  disaster"  in  the  ca.se 
of  atomic  power  .stations.  Instead  of  dc- 
votinr:  whatever  r.umt)er  of  years  may  be 
necessary  to  make  certain  that  radioac- 
tivity from  a  reactor  will  not  pollute  air 
or  water.  AEC  has  proceeded  to  promote 
atomic  plants  all  over  the  country  despite 
the  fact  that  insurance  companies  will 
not  .sell  protection  to  homeowners  against 
the  hazards  of  these  nuclear  devices. 

Tlie  Post  article  follows: 
.\RMv  WiLt  Halt  L'.->e  of  Irradiated  Meats 
(By  Thomas  OTooJel 
The  irradi.ited  bacon  th.it  the  .\rmy  and 
the  .Mr  Force  have  Jed  to  troops  at  12  U  .S 
military  bases  lor  '.he  past  two  years  h;ts  been 
ordered  out  of  the  mess  halls  by  the  Food  .ir.d 
Drug  AdnTlnlstration. 

In  testimony  that  was  to  be  given  before 
r  mcress  ye.«terday,  the  FD.\  s.ud  it  rejected 
the  .\rmy's  petition  to  begin  serving  Irradi- 
ated ham  to  soldiers,  .md  that  this  decision 
led  It  to  "re-review  the  data  '  on  which  it 
.ipproved  the  bacon  two  years  .igo 

Both  decisions  iire  a  blow  to  the  food  Ir- 
radiation program  conducted  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  tor  the  past  16  vears.  on 
which  the  Army  .ilone  had  spent  $6  2  million. 
By  1974  the  .\rmy  had  planned  to  feed  It-s 
troops  irradi.ited  ham.  pork,  and  chicken.  A 
few  years  later,  it  wanted  to  introduce  Irra- 
diated hamburger,  corned  beef,  sausage, 
frankfurters  and  codfish  cakes  to  its  menu. 

The  advantage  of  irradiated  meata  is  that 
they  do  not  have  to  be  refngerated.  because 
radiation  kills  the  bacteria  that  cause  the 
meats  to  spoil. 

But  recent  research  by  the  FDA  has  led  It 
•)  speculate  that  the  Irradiated  meats  may 
not  be  as  safe  .is    ince  thought 

In  testimony  t:i.it  he  was  to  give  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Dr  Dan- 
iel Banes.  Associate  Commissioner  of  the 
FD.A.  said  that  irradiated  bacon  eaten  by  rats 
caused  a  25  per  cent  increase  In  still  births 
in  the  rat  colony 

.\l  the  same  t.me.  Dr  Banes  said.  Irra- 
diated meats  were  .'ound  to  have  lower  pro- 
tein and  vitamin  content  than  non-irradiated 
.iieata.  resulting  In  a  lower  red-blood  cell  and 
hemoglobin  count  among  rats  fed  the  Irra- 
dia'ed  meat 

In  view  of  the  FDA's  action,  the  Army  told 
the  Joint  Committee  that  It  would  withdraw 
ita  irradiated  meats  from  mess  halls  and  be- 
gin new  research  :o  increase  and  prove  their 
salety. 
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ALABAMA  SCHOOLS 


Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
.Mabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  mU- 
hons  of  words  have  been  spoken  and 
much  has  been  written  about  the  prob- 
lems of  desegregating  the  Alabama 
school  system.  Thus  I  regret  the  neces- 
sity for  once  again  having  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  this  body.  But 
now  that  the  State  of  Alabama  has  an 
operative  freedom-of -choice  plan,  which 
was  duly  filed  with  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  accepted,  the  Department  of 
Justice,  through  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  is  trying  to  upset  the  whole 
applecart  by  replacing  the  freedom-of- 
choice  plan  by  a  zoning  plan  which 
would  forcibly  mix  the  races  without  any 
concern  for  the  wants  of  the  people.  I 
wonder  at  times  such  as  these:  Where  is 
democracy,  just  how  much  do  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  people  mean  to 
the  Government? 

Alabama  Is  complying  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  and  1965.  These  same 
acts  prohibited  Federal  officials  from 
forcing  racial  balance  In  schools  through 
busing  of  pupils.  Now.  I  ask.  is  there  any 
difference  In  reality.  In  spirit  between 
forcing  Integration  by  busing  and  forc- 
ing integration  by  arbitrary  zoning? 
This,  of  course,  may  be  a  moot  point 
considering  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  I  ask  you  to  keep 
what  I  have  said  In  mind:  recently  the 
Montgomery  Advertiser  ran  an  editorial 
which  I  think  is  excellent  and  which  I 
believe  explains  the  problem  well  and  I 

Insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Alabama  Schools  at  the  Brink 


Alabama  schools,  and  vital  public  support 
for  them,  stand  today  on  the  brink.  The  first 
state  test  of  the  federal  government's  brink- 
manship will  be  made  In  Mobile,  as  white 
parents  attempt  to  restore  freedom  of  choice. 
The  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  had 
ordered  freedom  of  choice  replaced  by  a  radi- 
cal zoning  plan  which  would  specifically  deny 
student  options. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the 
substitution  of  arbitrary  Integration  by  zon- 
ing If  this  Is  more  effective  In  achieving  the 
total  mix  which  the  court  thinks  is  the 
higher  good. 

As  we  have  Bald,  gerrymandered  integra- 
tion— which  Is  all  this  is  and  which  is  the 
issue  before  Mobile  District  Judge  Daniel  H. 
Thomas  today— is  certainly  faster  in  theory 
than  freedom  of  choice.  It  hM  been  seen,  in 
district  after  district  over  the  South,  that 
given  a  fair  and  unfettered  choice,  most 
pupils  and  parents  of  both  races  prefer  to 
attend  school  populated  in  the  main  by  those 
of  their  own  race — If  those  schools  offer  edu- 
cation of  comparable  quality. 

Freedom  of  choice,  with  the  voluntary  de- 
segregation it  permitted,  has  been  generally 
accepted  over  the  South,  however  grudgingly 
and  however  Urdlly  in  some  places.  But  this 
IS  not  enough  for  the  appeals  court  or  the 
Supreme  Court  which,  sitting  there  in  Olym- 
pian detachment  from  practical  problems  and 
non-malleable  attitudes  of  the  mortals,  has 
decreed  that  if  free-choice  fails  to  totally  in- 
tegrate {as  it  always  will)  then  integration 
must  be  forced  on  both  races. 

Specifically,  this  means  in  Mobile  that  in 
September  1,400  white  pupils  would  be  forced 


to  attend  formerly  all-Negro  schools  and 
2.500  Negroes  would  be  dispatched  willy-nilly 
to  previously  white  schools. 

It  doesn't  matter  that  some  or  most  of 
those  of  either  race  would  prefer  otherwise: 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  are  assumed  to 
have  any  Judicially  recognized  Judgment  in 
such  matters.  That  determination,  the  ap- 
peals court  and  the  Supreme  Court  have  said, 
is  a  Judicial  one.  when  freedom  of  choice  fails 
to  produce  the  appropriate  colloidal  suspen- 
sion of  black  and  white  children. 

As  this  confrontation  is  going  on.  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  asked  the  three-Judge 
court  which  required  statewide  desegrega- 
tion of  99  districts  to  require  the  Mobile  kind 
of  frultbasket  turnover  In  76  of  these  In 
these  districts,  it  is  alleged,  freedom  of  choice 
has  failed  to  produce  a  mix  ratio  suitable  to 
the  tlnkerers. 

In  Mobile,  Judge  Thomas  did  not  invent 
the  fantastic,  authoritarian  order  he  has  been 
forced  to  implement.  It  was  handed  to  him 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  with  orders  to  put 
it  Into  effect  and  no  back  talk. 

Today  Judge  Thomas  is  to  be  shown  rea- 
sons why  he  should  revert  to  freedom  of 
choice  But  unless  there  has  been  some  com- 
municaUon  from  the  appeals  court,  conceiv- 
ably realizing  that  it  might  indeed  have 
stretched  the  spring  of  public  acceptance  be- 
yond the  limit  of  elasticity,  what  can  he  do :" 
Knowing  as  he  does  the  leellng  in  his 
community,  where  13,000  citizens  have  allied 
themselves  in  an  unprecedented  indignation 
movement.  Thomas  must  feel  tremendous 
pressure  from  above  and  around  him.  He  may 
try  once  again,  to  rule  counter  to  the  appel- 
late mandate  and  hope  the  appeals  court 
can  somehow  find  a  way  to  back  out  of  a  de- 
structive order,  the  antithesis  of  the  demo- 
cratic society.  But  that  is  asking  quite  a  lot 
of  a  Judge. 

When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  found,  in 
1954  that  separate  was  not  equal.  58  years 
had  passed  since  Plessy  vs.  Ferguson  had  said 
it  was.  The  court  was  chided,  by  those  dis- 
posed to  social  revolution,  as  being  behind 
the  times. 

If  it  was  tardy  then  in  doing  what  it  con- 
sidered right  by  Negroes,  because  of  the  psy- 
chological damage  imputed  to  compulsory 
segregation,  might  it  not  be  tardy  now  in  rec- 
ognizing a  new  mood  among  Negro  leaders? 
Many  of  them  have  finally  realized  that  syn- 
thetic integration  Is  more  damaging  and  less 
beneficial  than  transitional  separatism,  a 
period  during  which  the  Negro  community 
would  improve  its  own  economy  and  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

The  shift  now  is  away  from  the  emphasis 
on  civil  rights  and  Integration.  Leading  the 
shift   are  some   of   the  best  leaders  Negroes 
have.  On  many  campuses.  Negro  students  are 
.demanding    separate   dormitories.    A    revival 
of  racial  pride  Is  evident  in  the  organization 
of   Afro-American   groups.   Listen    to    a   few 
Negro   leaders  with   impeccable   credentials: 
Herman  B.  Houston,  senior  vice  president 
of    a   Negro-owned   insurance   company   and 
former  president  of  NAACP  in  Los  Angeles: 
"Young   black  intellectuals  and   militants 
are  just  being  realistic  (in  doubting  that  in- 
tegration is  a  panacea).  They  know  that  In- 
tegration is  not  an  immediate  possibility.  .  .  ■ 
Negroes  are  trying  to  build  their  own  society. 
Just  as  the  Japanese  and  Jews  did." 

Whitney  Young,  director  of  the  Urban 
League:  "After  years  of  hoping,  now  we 
must  face  the  reality  that  we  are  more 
segregated  than  ever  before.  We  do  not  seek 
integration.  We  are  seeking  an  open  so- 
ciety .  .  .  The  ultimate  goal  is  sUll  a  free 
society,   where   people   have   free   choice." 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Matthews,  New  York  City 
neurosurgeon  and  president  of  an  inspired 
national  program  of  self-help  for  Negroes: 
".  .  .  The  real  basis  of  friendship  Is  that  I 
have  something  to  offer  you,  and  you  have 
something  to  offer  me — that  we  need  one 
another.  There  must  be  interdependence.  We 
cannot  have  real  integration  until  we  have 
integration  of  equals." 


The  wave  of  the  immediate  future  among 
Negro  thinkers  is  running  against  arbitrary 
integration  and  toward  an  Independent  de- 
velopment of  Negro  ambition,  opportunity 
and  education  within  the  Negro  community. 
If  the  federal  courts  were  late  In  recog- 
nizing the  claimed  evils  of  forced  segrega- 
tion they  may  well  be  late  in  comprehend- 
ing the  new  realism  of  Negroes,  which  scorns 
forced  integration  and  even,  in  some  in- 
stances, voluntary  Integration. 

In  Alabama  the  lull  weight,  power  and 
majesty  of  the  federal  courts  are  now  di- 
rected "at  Imposing  a  notion  of  brotherhood 
which  may  well  destroy  public  education 
and  which"  many  Negro  leaders  now  regard 
as  undesirable- If  only  because  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people  cannot  be  changed  by 
hat     (Which    may    sound    lamUlar.l 

To  that  extent,  they  are  years  ahead  of 
the  federal  courts'  current  thinking.  The 
distance  may  be  as  great  as  that  between  the 
Plessy  decision  of  1896  and  the  Brown  deci- 
sion of  1954. 

But  whether  the  conventional  wisdom  or 
the  courts  is  right  or  wrong  as  an  Ideal,  the 
consequences  of  imposing  this  in  a  Recon- 
struction II  fashion  are  unquestionably 
wrong  in  practical  application— for  whites 
and  Negroes  alike. 

We  like  to  think  the  courts  capable  of  an 
agonizing  reappraisal  of  the  course  they 
have  set  But  there  is  nothing  in  recent  ex- 
perience (save  the  silent  understanding  of 
district  Judges  I  to  suggest  this  conversion 
is  likely.  .      . 

If  the  Justice  Department  persists  in  its 
quest  for  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  what  will  it 
have  accomplished  in  our  state,  when  public 
support  for  schools  collapse,  falling  (as  al- 
ways i  unevenly  on  the  heads  of  Negro 
children? 

When  we  are  not  furious  over  the  course 
the  federal  government  is  pursuing,  with  all 
wanton  speed,  we  are  frankly  amazed  that 
they  cannot  see  the  terrible  results— in 
human  relations,  in  support  for  education— 
of  their  obsession,  like  so  many  Captains 
Ahab.  ,  ^  .     ^ 

Here  in  Montgomery,  Judge  Johnson  has 
shown  that  he  wants  to  be  reasonable  and 
permit  freedom  of  choice  a  chance  to  work. 
We  have  no  way  of  knovrtng,  but  we  suspect 
he  is  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that  free- 
dom 01  choice -Is  as  far  as  Alabamians  can  be 
pushed.  He,  Judge  Thomas  and  other  dis- 
trict Judges  may  eventually  convince  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  ultimately  the 
Supreme  Court. 

To  do  that,  however,  they  must  have  evi- 
dence of  good  faith  of  the  white  commun- 
ity in  making  freedom  of  choice  really  free. 
If  there  are  any  ugly  scenes  by  angry 
whites  in  Mobile  today,  that  can  only  fire 
the  abolitionist  zeal  of  the  courts  of  review, 
which  might  otherwise  ease  away  from  an 
impossible  order. 

That  the  higher  courts  might  relent  is.  to 
be  sure,  a  slun  hope.  But  it  may  be  the  only 
one. 


TEMPORARY  CUTBACK  IN  FLIGHTS 
MAY  BE  PREFERABLE— IS  FAA 
STUMPED  BY  AIR  TRAFFIC 
PROBLEMS? 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^      ,.•       * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  OrviUe 
and  Wilbur  Wright  flew  those  first  120 
feet  on  December  17,  1903,  I  doubt 
whether  even  those  two  great  visionaries 
could  have  foreseen  the  problems  we  are 
having  in  air  transportation  today. 

I  would  have  thought,  however,  that 
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the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
miKht  have  anticipated  earlier  the  need 
fur  aji  Increased  number  of  air  trafQc 
controllers  As  most  of  my  colleagues 
know.  FAA  has  now  admitted  that  It 
^t-nously  underestimated"  the  volume 
air  traffic  was  to  reach  m  the  late  1960's. 
In  fact,  they  closed  their  Oklahoma  City 
air  traffic  control  tralnini;  school  In  1962 
But.  faced  v^ith  todays  crush  of  air 
traffic,  they  will  reopen  that  school  m 
the  fall 

It  makes  little  sense  to  cnticl/e  FAAs 
shortcomings,  at  this  point  I  would  hope 
that  they  have  mobilized  some  sort  of 
brain  trust"  to  deal  with  the  situation  as 
it  exists  today,  and  to  project  their  plans 
into  the  future 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  a  slow  down"  on  the  part  of  FAA's 
14.000  controllers  However,  few  air 
travelers  would  want  any  compromise 
with  safety  and  procedures  nece.ssary  for 
safe  operation 

Having  visited  several  control  towers, 
including  Washington  National  Airports 
facility,  I  do  not  envy  the  controller  s  lot. 
Few  of  us  could  adjust  to  the  constant 
pressure,  especially  during  peak  t>^nods 
of  trafQc  To  an  outsider,  a  control  tower 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  an  over- 
heated beehive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
answers  are  to  eliminating  the  delays  in 
air  travel  What  is  even  more  discourag- 
ing is  that  even  the  F.AA  appears 
stumped 

So  far  the  problem  has  only  been  one 
of  delays  and  :-uf!led  tempers. 

It  must  not  continue  As  tempers 
.•ihorten.  reaction  times  decrease,  and 
safety  factors  are  sacrificed.  It  would  be 
preferable  to  s<e  a  temporary  cutback  in 
the  number  of  rtights.  as  a  stopsap  meas- 
ure, rather  than  to  continue  to  have  the 
Increasing  delays  :n  the  -air  and  on  the 
ground. 

For  a  country  that  has  made  as  many 
technological  breaJcthroutihs  as  we  have. 
I  feel  sure  we  can  conquer  this  problem. 
Some  claim  the  electronic  .sophistica- 
tion available  now  could  handle  It. 

Within  the  next  few  months,  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues.  I  plan  to 
conduct  a  very  thorough  Investigation 
of  the  entire  field  of  air  safety.  The 
groundwork  was  laid  during  the  Febru- 
ary 4.  1968.  Cincinnati  Air  Safety  Con- 
ference. Based  on  the  discussions  that 
took  place  during  that  roundtable  ses- 
sion, we  hope  to  come  up  with  some 
realistic  suggestions  for  improving  air 
safety.  I  invite  interested  citizens  to  for- 
ward their  .suggestions  to  me  Whether 
you  have  flown  or  not.  air  safety  must 
bj  a  major  concern 


STEAMFITTER    STEW  -  PART     II 

Mr.  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  retjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mis.souri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
di.scussed  on  the  House  floor,  an  anicle 
in  this  weeks  issue  of  Life  magazine. 
'.Uiich  contained  some  startling  disclo- 
sures about  the  Steamfltters  Union  in  St. 


Louis,  Mo  The  iiower  exercl.sed  by  this 
union  and  Its  notorious  leader  are  not 
limited  to  the  political  field,  it  is  also 
threatening  to  paralyze  the  construction 
industry  in  St.  Louis  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  ris- 
ing construction  costs  which  have  ham- 
pered essential  military  construction  at 
Fort  Lt-onard  Wtxxl.  Mo  An  article  in 
the  July  11.  1968  issue  of  the  St  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  illustrates  how  the 
Steamfitters  Union  is  able  to  "write  iUs 
own  ticket."  regardless  of  who  is  hurt 
or  how  much  the  taxfiayer  is  rouged. 
Now  the  Steamfitters  U>cal  562  has  won 
a  contract  which  will  bring  \va:;fs  and 
fringes  of  the  union  to  $10  4.5  ix-r  hour 
by  June  1972.  and  will  surely  -sot  the 
stage  for  greater  inflationary  hikes  in 
building  costs  next  year  when  other  un- 
ion contracts  expire  I  .shudder  to  think 
what  effect  this  \vt11  have  on  militarv- 
construction,  not  to  mention  its  impact 
on  con.stniction  costs  in  the  private  sec- 
tor This  IS  practically  a  direct  levy  on 
the  taxpayers  by  the  union  Under  unan- 
imous consent  I  insert  thLs  article  in  the 
Record: 
Skyrockctinc  Bfi:  dino  Costs  Here  Tmreat- 

r.N   CoNSTRl-CTIi-lN    iNDrSTRT — -StEA.MFITTERS 

New  P»v  Pact  Mat  Sft  Pattirn 

I  By  Ted  Sch.ifersi 
.\re    the    nations    building    trades    unions. 
[Lirilcularly    the    sleamtllters    here,     pricing 
ihemseUes   out   of   work?   Many   conuactors 
think  so. 

The  reason  for  this  concern  Is  some  of  the 
wage  settlements  that  have  been  won  in 
recent  months 

San  Francisco  carpenters,  for  example, 
signed  ,1  new  package  calling  for  a  whopping 
32  per  cent  hike  •j\er  the  next  three  years 
fn  Detroit  plumbers  won  a  wage  booet  of 
17  4  per  cent  the  first  year  and  10  2  per  cent 
the  second  year  to  bring  them  on  an  equal 
basis  with  Detroit  sieamtltters  Electricians 
m  Michigan  nailed  clown  a  two-year  package 
averaging  more  than  «1  .in  hour  In  higher 
wages  and  fringes. 

In  Kansas  City  the  operating  engineers 
ha\e  signed  a  new  three  year  contract  calling 
lor  i2  yo  more  per  hour,  and  in  outstate 
Missouri  the  engineers  have  won  *2  45  more 
per  hour  for  three  years  .ilter  a  short  strike. 
In  addition,  starting  next  year  outatate 
cc.n'.racuirs  must  give  the  operating  engi- 
neers eiglit  hours  pay  if  they  are  called  on 
the  Job.  which  is  bound  to  -slow  down  con- 
struction If  there  Is  the  slightest  threat  of 
rain   or   equipment   f.*Uure. 

This  has  left  the  nation  s  construction  In- 
dustry in  a  turmoil.  And  St.  Louis  Is  no  ex- 
ception. 

ITie  blockbuster  announced  here  Monday 
by  :steamhtter8  Local  562  and  the  Mechanical 
Contracuirs  .■Vssn  .  bringing  wages  and 
:r;nees  of  this  union  to  $10  45  per  hour  by 
June  !9T2.  certainly  set  the  stage  for  an- 
other intlatlonary  hike  in  b\Ulding  costs 
next  year  when  contract.s  of  ,ilmo6t  all  St. 
LouLs  building  trades  union.s  expire. 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  comment  from  some 
of  the  city's  major  builders 

■  If  -St  Louis  follows  this  patifrn  we  are 
poing  to  scare  off  construction  of  new  indus- 
trial plants,  -schools,  offlce-buildings  and  in- 
vestor-rtnancetl  apartmentR  .\bout  all  that 
wi::  be  left  Is  publiclv-flnanced  construction 
witti  the  taxpayer  picking  up  the  load 

Contractors  here  are  afraid  to  bid  on 
large  project*  requiring  more  than  a  year  to 
complete  because  they  have  no  idea  what 
their  labor  nwui  wti:  be  beyond  next  ."Spring  " 
One  re^'ent  successful  bidder  added  fiO 
rents  an  hour  f"r  each  year  per  man  and 
said  I'm  scared  to  deatti  I  didn  t  boost  my 
price  enough,  ■ 


Present  high  construcUoo  coats  Is  bound 
to  influence  more  industries  to  build  new 
manufacturing  plants  in  rtiral  areas  or  m 
the  South  where  labor  l.s  cheaper 

There  wa.«  a  lime  when  bricklayers  almost 
priced  themselves  ivit  of  buslnefis  by  high 
waijes  ,inU  low  prixluctivlly  nie  same  Uiing 
will  happen  to  iteamfttters  and  other  me- 
chanical trades,"  declared  another  contrac- 
tor 

Designers  for  big  national  builders  al- 
ready are  at  work  to  eliminate  n  lot  of  work 
done  by  the  hlgh-co-st  unlon.s."  he  added 

Inflation  has  not  been  limited  Ui  l.ibor  m 
construction  Lumber  prices  have  been  sky- 
rixketing.  due  in  piu-t  Ui  labor,  to  Japanese 
buying,  demands  from  the  Vietnam  war  .iiid 
by  (5lant  lumber  firms  eliminating  competi- 
tion. 

One  of  St.  Louis'  largest  lumber  suppliers 
said  some  items  have  Jumped  25  to  30  per 
cent  since  Jan    1 . 

■  Some  2x4s  I  contracted  last  November  to 
deliver  until  next  November  at  $113  per  1000 
:eet  now  cost  me  tl25    ' 

The  mflationiu-y  etfect  on  l.omebuUdlng. 
.ibetled  by  contracts  signed  In  1966,  Includ- 
ing two  costly  strikes  plus  skyrocketing  ma- 
terial costs,  and  record  high  interest  rates, 
was  disclosed  In  these  columns  hust  week. 
One  major  builder  w(jrklng  fmm  the  same 
plans  has  boosted  his  hfvmes  from  $18  990 
to  J24  990  the  past  four  years  — and  its  ex- 
actly the  .same  house! 

"At  this  rate  decent  homes  for  working 
people  will  be  priced  out  of  the  market."  the 
builder  said. 

■  What  Is  needed  Is  a  major  freeze  on  all 
wages  and  prices  The  blgge.st  failure  of  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  that  it  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  impose  waee  and  price 
controls  two  years  ago  when  he  heated  up 
the  Vietnam  war,"  the  builder  added. 

The  new  four-year  Steamfitter  pact  which 
does  not  lake  effect  until  next  June  was  de- 
scribed by  Bheetmeuil  contractors  as  In  line" 
with  (-  ther  wage  agreements  reached  In  other 
major  cities  and  offering  lung  range  wage 
stability"  for  St    Louis 

Builders,  however  take  a  dlfTerent  view 
They  point  out  St  Louis  .cteamfttters'  wages 
and  fringe  benefits  were  raised  from  $7  41  an 
hour  to  $7  85  an  hour  this  month  under  the 
three-year  contract  signed  two  years  ago. 
Their  wages  were  12  to  J3  an  hour  over  other 
St  lx)uls  skilled  building  trades  unions,  and 
far  ahead  of  ntany  contracts  of  steamfitters 
m  cities  comparable  to  St   Louis, 

In  Boston,  for  example,  .-iteamfitters  re- 
cently won  a  $2  26  hourly  Increase  But  they 
currently  earn  only  $4  86  an  hour  Three  years 
i.ence  they  will  be  getting  »7  12  At  the  end 
of  the  new  four  year  pact  St  Louis  steam- 
fitters will  be  paid  J10  45  per  hour  In  wages 
and  fnnges 

When  builders  were  working  hard  to  keep 
down  wage  costs  In  1966  and  hold  Increases 
to  about  S'O  rents  an  hour  over  three  years 
steamfitters  here  promoted  a  settlement  of 
f  1  fi5  The  result  was  other  unions  won  pains 
ranging  from  $105  to  JI  25  The  new  J2  60 
steamfitter  pact  obviously  will  pressure  big- 
ger settlements  for  other  unions  when  con- 
tracts begin  expiring  late  ihl.s  year 

What  also  worries  St,  Louis  builders  Is  that 
since  Steamfitter  Boss  I-arry  Callanan  re- 
.sumed  power  this  union  lias  steadily  been 
taking  work  away  from  other  trades,  such  as 
millwrlghus.  Iron  workers,  electricians  and 
'.aborers  by  provoking  jurisdiction  claims, 

■  Not  only  are  the  fitters  less  productive  but 
you  end  up  payin.:  ?2  to  *3  more  an  hour 
than  It  co;t  using  the  other  trades."  said  a 
major  commercial  builder, 

Callanan  repeatedly  has  denied  his  men 
J.^af,  declaring  If  my  men  don  t  put  out  a 
decent  day  s  work  I  want  to  know  about  it 
because  they  are  being  well  paid," 

.Vsked  why  he  does  not  complain  If  he  has 
a  bad  crew,  the  contractor  snorted  and  said: 
■That's  a  sure  road  to  suicide- financial  and 
otherwise," 
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Contractor  criticism  Is  not  limited  to  the 
union  Several  builders  accused  heating  con- 
tractors of  "gtitless  negotiation"  in  reaching 
steamfitter  wage  agreements 

In  reply  an  Industry  spoke.-Jman  said: 
■  I  resent  the  gutless'  crack.  Where  were 
the  other  contractors  in  1963  when  we  were 
on  strike''  Thev  cancelled  contracts  of  our 
people  who  were  fighting  lor  a  more  reason- 
ab'e  .settlement  simply  because  of  pressure 
from  St  Louis  firms  who  wanted  their  plants 
huilt  regardless  of  our  Btrlke, 

The  high  steamfitter  rale  here  just  dldn  t 
happen  in  recent  vears  We  think  we  got  a 
goiKl  contract,  particularly  in  view  of  what 
is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  union  this  t.me  showed  a  more  reason- 
able iUtitude  than  at  any  lime  in  the  past," 
Another  contracua-.  whose  firm  has  done 
mofL'  than  *100  million  of  work  in  the  St, 
Loul.-;  area  bald: 

What  St  Louis  needs  over  the  next  three 
years  is  a  real  sense  of  responsibility,  so  that 
this  area  can  remain  competitive.  The  cur- 
rent leap-frog"  bargaining  mania,  wnth 
unions  constanilv  trvlng  to  outdo  the  other, 
must  htop  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  heads  of 
local  unions  to  solve  this  problem.  It  requires 
national  action  and  in  my  opinion  this  will 
not  c,'.me  until  after  the  November  elections. 
One  veteran  building  trade  negotiator  pre- 
dicted other  St  Louis  unions  may  follow  the 
example  of  the  steamfitters  and  work  out  new 
long  term  contracts  before  the  national  elec- 
tions 

■  I  think  they  sense  the  growing  pressure 
to  put  a  lid  oii  wages  and  prices  before  the 
whole  economy  goes  down  the  drain.  And. 
that  day  of  reckoning  is  coming  faster  than 
many  people  think,"  he  declared. 


A     BAN     SHOULD    BE     PLACED    ON 
SWITCHBLADE       AND       GRAVITY 

KNIVES 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  knife 
I  Mr.  Wolff  displayed  a  mock  pearl-han- 
dle switchblade  with  a  4-mch  blade!  and 
others  like  it  are  murderous  instruments. 
They  are  crude,  brutal  tools  of  violence. 
And    they    must    be    eliminated    from 
American  life  as  part  of  our  effort  to 
control  and  end  violence  in  this  country. 
Today,  'with  the  support  of  more  than 
100  of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  all  parts  of  the  country, 
I  am  proposing  legislation  to  effectively 
ban  knives  such  as  this,  I  have  prepared 
this  legislation  and  secured  widespread 
support  within  the  House  because  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  there  are  no  leg- 
it mate  uses  for  switchblades,  and  gravity 
knives  for  which  other  types  of  knives, 
particularly  sheath  knives,  are  not  equal- 
ly well  or  better  suited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objections  to  switch- 
blades are  clear  and  the  need  for  legis- 
lation unquestionable.  Tomorrow  I  shall 
have  a  special  order  to  elaborate  on  the 
seriousness  of  this  situation.  At  this  time, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Rkcord  a  list  of  the  Mem- 
bers supporting   this  legislation   and  a 
copy  of  the  bill  I  am  introducing  today: 
Sponsors  or  SwrrcHBLAiJE  Blix 
Brock  Adams.  Joseph  P,  Addabbo,  William 
R     Anderson,   Prank   Annunzlo,   'William   A. 
Barrett.    Jonathan   B,   Bingham.   Edward  P. 
Boland.    John    Brademas,   Prank   J.   Brasco, 


George  E.  Brown,  Jr  ,  J,  Herbert  Burke,  D.mlel 
E   Button,  James  A,  Byrne, 

Hugh  L,  Carev,  Frank  M,  Clark,  Harold  R 
Collier.  Emlllo '  Q.  Daddarlo,  Dt.minlck  \  . 
Daniels.  William  L,  Dawson,  James  J  De- 
lanev,  John  H,  Dent,  Charles  C  Dipgs,  Jr. 
Johli  G.  Dow.  John  Duncan.  Florence  P, 
Dwver.  ^  „ 

Don  Edwards.  Joshua  Eilberg.  Georpe  H. 
Fallon.  Leonard  Farbstein,  Dante  B  Fascell. 
Michael  A,  Feighan.  Paul  Flndley,  Patil  A, 
Flno  Daniel  J  Flood,  William  D  Ford.  Don- 
ald M.  Fraser.  Samuel  M  Frledc!,  Peter 
Frellnghuvsen.   James   G    Fulton 

Cornelius  E,  Gallagher,  Edward  A  Gar- 
matz  Robert  N,  Giaimo,  Jacob  H  Gilbert. 
Kenneth  J.  Gruv,  Edith  Green,  MarUia  W, 
Griffiths,  Seymour  Halpern.  Julia  Butler 
Hansen.  William  D,  Hathaway.  Ken  Hechler. 
Henry  Helstoskl,  Floyd  V,  Hicks.  Chet  Holl- 
neld  Frank  Horton,  James  J  Howard.  Wil- 
liam' L,  Hungate.  Joseph  E  Karth  Robert  W, 
Kastenmeler.  James  Kee,  Edna  F  Kelly,  Theo- 
dore R    Kupferman,  Peter  N    Kyros 

Robert  L.  Leggett,  Donald  E,  Lukens 
Richard  D,  McCarthy,  Robert  McClory,  Paul 
N  McCloskev.  Jr  .  Robert  C,  McEwen,  Clark 
MacGregor.  Hervery  G,  Machen,  Spark  M, 
Matsunaga.  Lloyc  Meeds,  Joseph  G.  Mmlsh. 
Patsy  T  Mink,  Thomas  E  Morgan,  John  L. 
Moss.  William  T,  Murphy,  Robert  N  C  Nix. 
Barratt  Q-Hara.  Thomas  P,  O'Neill.  Jr  ,  Rich- 
ard L.  Ottlnger, 

Edward  J,  Patten,  Alexander  Plrnle,  Mel- 
vln  Price.  Roman  C  Puclnskl,  Ogden  K  Reid. 
Joseph  Y.  Resnlck.  Howard  W  Robison,  Peter 
W.  Rodlno,  Daniel  J.  Ronan,  Benjamin  S, 
Rosenthal.  Edward  R,  Roybal, 

Charles  W,  Sandman,  Jr.  James  H, 
Scheuer.  Fred  Schwengel,  B,  F  Slsk,  Henry 
P  Smith  III.  Harlev  O,  Staggers,  Samuel  S. 
Stratton.  Leonor  K,  Sullivan,  Burt  L  Talcott. 
Herbert  Tenzer,  Frank  Thompson,  Jr  ,  Robert 
O.  Tiernan.  Morris  K,  Udall.  Lionel  Van 
DeerUn.  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 

Joseph  P.  Vlgorito.  William  B,  \MdnaIl, 
Charles  H.  Wilson.  Larry  Winn,  Jr  ,  Sidney 
R.  Yates,  and  Clement  J    Zablockl. 


H,R.  18951 
A  bill  to  strengthen  and  clarify  the  Kiw  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction,  or  manufacture 
lor    introduction,    of    switchblade    knives 
into  interstate  commerce 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives     of    the     Unxtcd    States    of 
America   in   Congress    assembled.    That   the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction,   or    manufacture    for    Introduction. 
into    interstate     commerce     of     switchblade 
knives,   and   for   other   purposes",    approved 
August  12,  1958  (15  US C.  sec,  1241  and  fol,^ 
is  amended   by   striking  out   the   first   four 
sections    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof    the 
following: 

"Section  1.  (ai  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the    Prohibited  Knife  Act'. 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  oe- 
clares  that — 

"(1)  switchblade  knives  and  certain  other 
long-bladed  folding  knives  are  especially  de- 
signed for  use  as  deadly  weapons; 

"(2)  because  thev  are  readily  available 
and  often  blatantly  displayed  for  sale  at  low 
prices,  these  knives  are  easily  acquired  by 
any  person,  including  JuvenUes.  despite 
State  laws  prohibiting  such  sale  or  acquisi- 
tion; „  ,, 
"(3i  other  types  of  knives  are  equally  well 
or  better  suited  to  every  legitimate  purpose 
for  which  these  knives  haye  been  used; 

"(4)  switchblade  knives  have  no  redeem- 
ing social  value  whatsoever,  and  theu  pur- 
ptie  and  the  purpose  of  certain  other  long- 
bladed  folding  knives  is  restricted  almost 
solely  to  violence  and  threatened  violence; 

"(5)  there  is  a  traffic  in  switchblade  knives 
and  certain  other  long-bladed  folding  knives 
moving  in  or  otherwise  affecting  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  and  the  existing  Fed- 
eral controls  over  such  traffic  do  not  ade- 
quately   enable    the    States    to    control    this 


traffic  \»ithin  their  own  borders  tJirough  the 
exercise  of  their  police  power;  and 

-,61  only  through  adequate  Federal  con- 
trol over  interstate  and  foreign  conm:ierce 
in  these  weapons,  and  over  all  persons  en- 
papiug  m  the  business  of  importing,  manu- 
facturing, or  dealing  in  them,  can  this  grave 
problem  be  properiy  dealt  with,  and  effec- 
tive Klale  and  local  regulation  of  this  tratlic 
be  made  possible, 

"Sec  2  For  purposes  of  this  .\ct — 
■ill  The  term  'switchblade  knife'  means 
;.ny  knife  having  a  blade  which  opens  auto- 
niaticiUlv,  or  which  is  susceptible  of  being 
altered  so  as  to  open  auuimaucally,  either— 
••,  M  by  liand  pressure  applied  to  a  button 
cr  other  "device  m  the  handle  of  the  knlle. 

'  -iBi  by  operation  of  inertia,  gravity,  or 
b  >th  ,  . 

■•(21    'Hie  term  'prohibited  knife    means  - 

"(Al  anv  switchblade  knife,  and 

"(B)  anv  foUling  knife  having  a  blade  the 
(■xpo,sed  i>ortion  of  which,  when  Uie  knife  is 
opt'ied.  c-xceed.s  three  Indies  in  length 

•  ,:ii  The  term  'SU.tc'  means  any  State, 
anv  territory  or  possession  oi  the  United 
.'^tates,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  District  of  C<vlumbia, 

"i4l   A  iierf.on  Ih  a  resident  of  a  State  only 

■lA)  in  the  ca.se  of  an  ludividual,  his 
home  iK  in  such  Suae. 

••iB»  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  .he 
jirincipai  office  of  the  corporation  is  within 
the  State,  ,, 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  any  other  person,  its 
iirincipal    place    of    business    is    within    the 

State, 

•■i5)  The  term  •interstate  communications 
facility'  means  the  postal  service,  and  any 
lacilltv  which  is  or  may  be  used  (either 
ulone  or  with  otner  facilities  i  for  the  trans- 
mission, emission,  or  reception  of  signs,  tig- 
nals  writings,  images,  and  sounds  or  intel- 
ligence of  any  nature  by  wire,  radio,  optical, 
rr  other  electromagnetic  system  from  a  point 
in  anv  State  to  a  point  in  another  State, 

"(e'l  The  term  'Armed  Forces'  means  ail 
regular  and  reserve  components  of  the  uni- 
formed services  which  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the 
secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navv  or" the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  National  Guard,  the  Air 
National  Guard,  and  the  militia  of  any  State. 
"Sec  3.  (al  Whoever  knowingly— 
"(1)  introduces  a  prohibited  knife,  or 
manufactures  a  prohibited  knife  for  intro- 
duction, into  commerce  between  any  Sta.e 
and  any  place  outside  thereof, 

••(2)    carries  a   prohibited   knife  from   any 
ctate  to  anv  place  outside  thereof, 

•■(31  sells  a  prohibited  knife  to  any  person 
who  IS  not  a  resident  of  the  State  m  which 
the  knife  is  located  and  sold. 
'■■(4)  bv  means  of  any  interstate  commu- 
nications facility,  sells  or  buys,  or  offers  to 
sell  or  buv,  a  prohibited  knife,  or 

•■(5)  po'ssesses  a  prohibited  knife  with  the 
intention  of  violating  paragraph  '  1 '  •  '  2  '  • 
,3)  or  i4),  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years. 
or  both. 

■■ibi  Whoever — 

•■(li  Within  any  Territory  cr  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

•■(2)  within  Indian  country  (as  defined  in 
section  1151  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUaes 
Codei.   or 

■■(31  within  the  special  maritime  and  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  (as 
deTned  la  section  7  of  title  18  of  the  United 

States   Code).  _  „,„-hi 

manufactures,  sells,  or  possesses  anv  prohi- 
bited knife,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years. 

or  both. 

•■(cl  Anv  person  who — 

"(1)  is  engaged  tn  any  Stat*  in  any  trade 
or  business  in  the  course  of  which  articles 
^e  acquired  whlcb  were  produced   outride 
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the  State  or  article*  sold    t    uherwtse  Tana- 
ferred  are  taken  ouutde  '.he  State    and 

,3)    manufacturee    sella    jt  poaaeaeea  any 
prohlbtted  knife. 

shall  be  Oned  not  more  '.han  12  000  or  im- 
prlaoned  not  more  than  five  years  .r  tx^th 
di  Any  member  "r  employee  of  any  of 
•he  Armed  Porcea  who  knowingly  i?lve«  poe- 
seaalon.  other  '.han  in  'he  performance  .f  hla 
duty,  of  any  prohibited  knife  lo  .my  >ther 
person  shaU  be  nned  not  more  than  »a  000 
>r  imprisoned  not  mi>re  '.han  five  years  or 
both 

■Sec    4    Section    J   !»hAi:    uot    .ipply   to- 
•■(1)     any    act     performed     puraiiant    to    a 
contract  with  any  of  the  Armed  Porcea. 

•■|2>  any  common  carrier  or  --ontract  car- 
rier with  reapect  to  any  prohibited  knife 
tranaported  by  it  for  delivery  lo  any  of  '-he 
Armed  Porcee,  or 

•■,3 1  any  member  or  employee  .f  nny  of 
the  .\rmed  Porcea  acting  in  'he  performance 
of  his  duty  ■■ 

Sbc  2  The  seventh  paragraph  of  section 
1716  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
.iinended  to  read  aa  foUowa 

All  knlvea  having  a  blade  which  operis 
lutntnatioirtiy  or  which  are  susceptible  .f 
being  aJtMWl  so  ij  to  have  .i  blade  which 
opena  automatically,  either  lAi  by  hand 
preaaure  appUed  '.o  a  button  or  other  device 
!ti  the  handle  of  '.he  knife  or  (Bi  by  opera- 
tion of  inertia,  gravity,  or  both  and  all  fold- 
ing knives  having  a  blade  the  exposed  por- 
Uon  of  which,  when  the  knife  is  opened  ex- 
ceeds three  inchea  In  length,  are  nonmail- 
.»ble  and  shall  not  be  depoalted  m  or  .arrled 
by  the  malls  or  delivered  by  any  poeimaaler. 
letter  carrier,  or  other  person  m  the  postal 
service     The    preceding    sentence    shall    not 

apply  If  — 

il)  the  person  to  whom  the  knife  is  to 
be  delivered  is  a  member  >r  and  U  acung  aa 
.1  .supply  or  procurement  officer  of  the  .\rmed 
Porcea  us  defined  in  .section  Jiei  of  the  Pro- 
hibited Knife  Act),  and 

•  I  2)  the  knife  is  to  be  poasessed  .md  vi.^ed 
only  by  members  of  such  Armed  Forces  and 
only  in  '.he  performance  'f  their  duties 
The  Poelmaater  General  may  require  .is  .i 
condition  .f  conveying  .«i.>  ^uch  knl.'e  in  the 
malls,  that  any  person  pfopoeing  to  man  such 
knife  explain  '.n  wriung  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Postmaater  Gkeneral  that  -he  mailing 
of  such  knife  will  :iot  be  ;n  violation  of  this 
section." 


GOVERNMENT  AUDIT  OP^  CADDO- 
BOSSIER  -  CAP-CAB  -  POVERTY- 
PROGRAM  REVEALS  PAYROLL 
PADDING.  CHECK  FORGERIES. 
NONEXISTENT  PURCHASES  .AND 
GENERAL  MISUSE  OF  FEDERAL 
FUNDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ■  Mr  Pat- 
ten I     Under   a    previous   order   of    the 
House,    the    gemleman    from    Louisiana 
Mr    WAccoNNERr  IS   recognized   for   60 
minutes 

Mr  WAGGONNER  Mr  Speaker,  the 
.so-called  poverty  program  was  created 
by  the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  genuinely  deserving  people  of 
the  Nation,  those  who  cannot,  for  a  num- 
ber of  re4isons  all  beyond  their  control, 
provide  for  themselves.  It  was  noble  in 
concept  and  an  idea  that  could  have 
borne  fruit  and  could  have  been  a  pro- 
gram the  Nation  could  be  proud  of  It 
sliU  could  be  an  ideal  program  to  help 
those  who  genuinely  need  a  push  toward 
progress  and  constructive  productlnty. 
But  the  story  of  how  this  program  in 
far  too  many  cases  has  been  turned  into 
the  most  fantastic  boondoggle  in  the 
history  of  the  Federal  Government,  la  a 
story  well  Itnown  to  every   Member  of 


this  body  though  there  are  .some  who 
.still  refuse  for  ;)olitic«l  reasons,  to  admit 
It 

In  many  instances  the  program  has 
been  turned  Into  a  vote-buying  scheme,  a 
sacking  of  the  Federal  Treaaury  for  the 
benefit  of  political  hacks  and  hangers- 
on  a  means  of  .subsidizing  black  power 
miliunts  and  opportunists  who  .seek 
power  and  the  destruction  of  orderly 
kjovemment  for  their  own  .selfish  gains 
and.  in  general,  a  .scandalous  waste  of  lax 
dollars  unlike  anything  since  the  days  of 
bread  and  circuses  in  ancient  Rome  The 
slogan.  Poverty  Is  Where  the  Money  Is" 
has  become  a  sad  truth 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  stories 
which  liave  come  out  of  various  audits 
and  investigatlorw  of  poverty  programs 
aroimd  the  country;  how.  in  Newark, 
poverty  funds  were  misspent  to  foment 
that  city  s  terrible  riot  last  .summer,  how 
it  financed  an  operation  in  Chicago  which 
dealt  in  dope  and  .sex.  how.  in  ca.se  after 
case  around  the  coimtry.  poverty  funds 
were  used  to  pay  .salaries  to  street  Kangs. 
to  hire  fleets  of  Cadillacs,  lo  purchase 
Kuns.  to  produce  plays  with  the  theme. 
Kill  Whlley  '  and  other  such  abuses  far 
too  numerous  for  me  to  mention  today. 
You  gentlemen  know  these  .stories  as  well 
as  I  do 

I  know  of  no  man  who  is  more  in- 
terested than  I  am  in  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  gfiiulnely  needy,  to  those  who 
deserve  the  help  of  the  more  fortunate. 
At  the  .same  time.  I  know  of  no  man  more 
oppo.sed  than  I  am  to  the  .scandalous  mis- 
use of  hard-earned  tax  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  a  .selfl.sh  clique  such  as  the  one 
which  has.  in  far  too  tnany  instances, 
wormed  its  way  into  these  commimlty 
action  programs. 

In  short  I  have  in  the  past  and  I  al- 
ways Will,  support  the  needy  I  have  in 
the  past  and  I  always  will,  oppose  the 
greedy 

When  the  jioverty  program  was  only 
the  i^erm  of  an  idea  years  ago.  I  had  a 
number  of  reservations  about  it;  not 
doubts  over  what  it  was  supposed  to  do. 
but  doubts  as  to  how  to  do  it  I  doubted 
then  that  its  aims  and  purposes  could 
be  realized  within  the  framework  of  the 
helter-.skelter.  hasty,  and  haphazard 
rules  and  Kuidelines  under  which  it  was 
established. 

Yet.  once  the  program  was  begun.  I 
turned  all  my  energy  toward  seemg  to 
it  that  the  most  qualified,  honorable,  and 
objective  local  people,  both  Negro  and 
white,  were  recruited  to  operate  the  pro- 
gram so  that  the  ixwr  and  the  deserving 
could  get  the  most  out  of  it 

As  you  know.  Mr  Speaker.  I  worked 
closely  with  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon. Congresswoman  Green,  to  perfect 
and  to  help  pass  the  .so-called  Green 
amendment  to  the  1968  OlBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  legislation  This 
amendment  made  it  possible  for  the  first 
time  for  local,  elected  officials  to  move 
Into  the  operation  of  these  local  commu- 
nity action  programs,  to  establish  sen- 
.sible  controls  and  to  root  out  the  sorry 
element  which  has  stooped  to  take  food 
from  the  hungry,  rob  the  deserving  poor 
of  opportunity,  and  to  .squander  the 
hard-paid  tax  dollars  of  the  people  for 
their  personal  and  political  pleasure. 

I  was  inspired  to  work  as  hard  as  I 
did  to  pass  the  Green  amendment  be- 


cause I  was  receiving  letter  after  letter 
from  board  members,  volunteers,  paid 
workers,  and  beneficiaries  of  CAP-CAB. 
the  community  action  program  for 
Caddo  and  Bossier  Parishes  of  my  con- 
gressional district  These  letters  and  af- 
fidavits told  me  of  thefts,  of  lavish  trips 
to  New  Orleans  where  steaks  and  cham- 
pagne flowed  like  a  Roman  orgy,  of  sup- 
plies paid  for  that  never  existed,  of  polit- 
ical threats  and  blackmail,  of  illicit  rela- 
tionships between  Negroes  and  whites, 
of  check  forgeries,  nepotism,  padded  pay- 
rolls, of  malfetisance  and  nonfeasance. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  needy  of  Caddo 
and  Bossier  Parishes  were  receiving  only 
the  leftovers  The  greedy  were  skimming 
off  not  only  the  cream  but  the  whole 
milk  as  well. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  CAP- 
CAB  scandal  is  that  it  has  driven  from 
the  ranks  of  Its  paid  workers,  its  volun- 
teers and  its  board  of  directors,  including 
the  office  of  president,  many  of  the  area's 
finest  citizens.  Some  have  tenaciously 
hunc  on,  refusing  to  give  in  to  the  abusers 
of  this  program  and  my  hat  is  off  to  every 
one  of  them.  Dedicated  men  and  women 
have  valiantly  tried  to  extract  the  good 
from  the  program.  Tliey  have  tried  to 
turn  tax  eaters  Into  taxpayers,  which 
was  the  sole  purpose  of  the  program 
when  Congress  enacted  it  into  law. 

I  think,  for  instance,  of  the  first  presi- 
dent of  CAP-CAB.  Mr  W.  C  Rasberry. 
and  the  second.  Mr.  J  Murray  Durham, 
both  of  whom  fought  the  good  fight.  Both 
are  respected  businessmen  and  civic 
leaders.  Both  struggled  against  the  Insur- 
mountable odds  of  lying  and  deceit  on  the 
part  of  those  who  were  charged  with  the 
workaday  responsibilities.  Both  men  re- 
signed in  disgust  when  they  foimd  that 
no  amount  of  time  sacrificed  from  their 
businesses  and  personal  lives  was  enough 
to  maintain  control  over  those  who  could 
not  be  trusted,  those  who  hid  and  with- 
held information.  They  found  themselves 
without  the  necessary  votes  on  the  board 
of  directors  to  control  a  scandalous  oper- 
ation gone  wild. 

There  are  others,  honorable,  devoted, 
civic-mmded  men  and  women  from  all 
walks  of  life  .serving  in  the  organization. 
And  It  was  because  of  these  men  and 
women  and  m  support  of  them  that,  on 
May  29.  1967.  I  asked  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  a 
full-scale  audit  of  CAP-CAB.  The  facts 
which  that  audit  has  revealed  strength- 
ens the  position  of  those  men  and  women, 
shows  that  they  were  right  in  opposing 
what  they  knew  to  be  wrong.  And  it  will. 
I  hope,  give  them  and  others  encourage, 
ment  to  continue  the  fight. 

After  the  audit  was  completed  but  be- 
fore the  report  was  issued,  the  Shreve- 
port  Journal  reported  that  the  acting 
director  of  CAP-CAB.  Leon  Tarver.  told 
the  board  of  directors  that  it  revealed 
nothing  and  was  a  waste  of  money. 

But.  being  a  country  boy.  I  learned 
early  in  life  that  the  pig  who  squeals  the 
loudest  Is  the  one  pulled  away  from  the 
trough. 

I  now  have  a  copy  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office— GAO— audit  and  I  wUl 
quote  from  it  and  let  It  speak  for  Itself. 
The  abuses  I  expected  to  find  have  been 
found  The  waste,  the  forging  of  checks, 
the  padding  of  payrolls,  the  mysterious 
purchases  which  caimot  be  accoimted  for. 
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the  missing  payrolls  and  attendance  rec- 
ords, the  gross  misuses  of  Federal  funds 
are  all  confirmed. 

Only  the  fact  that  enormous  amounte 
of  records  were  cither  stolen,  destroyed 
or  simplv  never  kept,  prevents  crimmal 
prosecution  of  those  charsed  with  the 
management  of  the  program  and  with 
spending  more  than  $2,700,000 

I  quote  from  page  4  of  the  GAO  audit. 
our  fxanilnntu.n  of  selected  financial 
transactions  showed  in.stances  where  pur- 
chase crden.  were  issued  without  being  au- 
thorued  bv  the  refiponslble  officials;  where 
supply  invoices  were  paid  without  evidence 
of  Teceipl  of  Items  purchased;  and  where 
payroll  co.«t£  were  not  supported  by  any 
evidence  of  work  perfcrmnnce  .  .  . 

Because  records  were  either  destroyed 
or  not  kept,  there  is  no  way  now  to  know 
cxactlv  how  much  of  this  $2,700,000 
went  down  the  drain  or  into  someone  s 
pocket.  I  am  personally  satisfied  that  it 
runs  into  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Are  we  to  believe  the  fact  these  rec- 
ords are  missing  today  is  a  mere  coin- 
cidence or  an  innocent  accident?  No  one 
can  be  that  naive.  The  facts  contradict 
such  an  assumption. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opp>ortunity — 
OEO— in  Washington  was  assured  In 
the  applications  of  CAP-CAB  and  also  in 
a  letter  dated  May  26.  1966.  that  a  pub- 
lic accounting  firm  had  been  retamed  to 
review  CAP-CABs  accounting  proce- 
dures. Yet  this  GAO  audit  reveals  other- 
wi.se-  that  the  accounting  firm  was  liin- 
Ited  by  CAP-CAB  to  examining  •avail- 
able" documents  and  canceled  checks 
and  only  to  see  If  they  were  signed  by 
authorized  persons,  to  classify  expendi- 
tures and  to  the  preparation  of  a  'gen- 
eral'   led&er. 

In  January  of  this  year.  20  months  af- 
ter the  initial  grant,  and  in  response  to  a 
request  bv  OEO  that  their  accountmg 
procedures  be  spelled  out.  CAP-CAB  re- 
plied that  they  were  stiU  "in  process  of 
reducing    its    accounting    procedures   to 
writing."  In  March  of  this  year.  OEO 
again  demanded  some  kind  of  statement 
from  an  independent  public  accountant 
to  prove  their  controls  were  adequate. 
Two  full  vears  after  the  initial  grant  to 
CAP-CAB,  it  finally  t:ot  around  to  fur- 
nishing the  regional  office  of  OEO  that 
statement. 
On  page  6.  the  GAO  audit  says: 
For  a  period  of  approximately  16  months 
(ollowing  the  award  of  Us  Initial  grant.  CAP- 
CAB    did    not    establish    centralized    control 
over  purchases   During  this  period  we  found 
no    evidence    that    the    several    persons    au- 
thorized   lo    initiate    purchases    under    the 
\anous  proprams  administered  by  CAP-CAB 
were  provided  written  instrucUons  in  suffi- 
cient detail  to  ensure  consistence  in  procure- 
ment under  several  grant  programs.  Our  tests 
of   transactions   during   this   period  revealed 
many  Instances  where  purchase  orders  were 
Issued  without  written  authorization  by  the 
responsible  officials  and  where  supplier's  in- 
voices were  paid  without  supporting  evidence 
that  the  items   paid   for  had   been   received 
by  CAP -CAB. 


Items  purchased,  approve  the  vendors'  In- 
voices for  payment  and  sign  checks  for  pay- 
ment of  the  invoices. 


On  page  13,  the  audit  states; 

Two  CAP-CAB  employees'  authorizations 
to  sign  checks  on  one  or  more  CAP  CAB  bank 
accounts  were  continued  for  extensive  pe- 
riods after  their  termination  of  employment. 
On  December  22.  1967.  we  were  informed  that 
the  iwo  individuals  whose  employment  had 
terminated  in  August  1067  were  still  ""J.l^'^- 
l/.ed  to  sign  and  counter.slpn  checks  on  t  Af- 
CAB's  Headsturt  bank  account. 


No  one  will  ever  know  how  many  of 
these  invoices  represented  kickbacks  or 
were  totally  nonexistent  purchases  In 
which  nothing  changed  hands  but  tax 
dollars.  We  will  never  know  because,  as 
the  audit  further  states: 


In  two  programs,  the  same  persons  were 
authorized    to   order    materials,   receive   the 

I 


No  honest  person  would  attempt  to 
operate  a  peanut  stand  'vith  the  account- 
ing procedures  used  by  CAP-CAB  to 
spend  $2,700,000  earmarked  to  help 
the  needy.  Naturally  the  question  arises. 
Why  was  this  impossible  situation  cre- 
ated? Who  benefited  from  it? 

On  June  15.  1967.  F.  Clark  Williams 
was  named  executive  director  of  CAP- 
r\B  succeeding  Leon  Tarver.  earlier  the 
associate  director  but  most  recently  the 
acting  director  of  CAP-CAB. 

Now  Mr.  Williams  is  a  college  pradu- 
ate  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in,  of  all 
things  business  administration,  so  he 
caimot  take  refuge  in  ignorance.  \oxi 
don't  have  to  have  a  college  degree  in 
business  administration  to  know  that  a 
person  who  prepares  the  payroll  caimot 
be  the  same  person  who  signs  the  payroll 
checks,  countersigns  the  same  check  and 
then  is  the  person  responsible  for  bal- 
ancing the  bank  account. 

To  establish  such  a  procedure  is  to 
issue  a  license  to  steal,  but  that  is  ex- 
actly the  procedure  followed  by  la±^- 
CAB,  according  to  the  GAO  audit.  It  was 
an  open  invitation  to  forgeries  and 
manipulations.  And  that,  too,  is  exactly 
what  happened. 

CAP-CAB  records  show  that  an  em- 
ployee, one  Bobby  White,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  audit  was  an  employee  of  the 
neighborhood  youth  program  who  was 
responsible  for  distributing  paychecks  to 
program  enrollees,  admitted  forging  en- 
dorsements on  six  paychecks  totaling 
$78.47  which  had  not  been  clamied  by 
the  payees.  . 

Even  a  casual  inquiry  into  the  back- 
ground of  this  man  would  have  un- 
earthed ar  extensive  police  record,  in- 
cluding arrests  in  TaUahassee,  Ha.,  in 
March  1964  for  eight  instances  of  issuing 
worthless  checks,  in  May  1964  on  two 
charges  of  forgery,  in  that  same  month 
for  seven  more  worthless  check  misde- 
meanors and  in  June  of  that  year  for  five 
more  utterances  of  worthless  checks.  An 
inquiry  would  also  have  revealed  an  ar- 
rest in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  parole  \iolator.  a  disturber  of 
the  peace  and  a  falsifier  of  pubhc 
records. 

But,   apparently,   no  check  was  ever 

made.  , 

If  this  man.  a  professional  forger  and 
hot  check  artist,  confessed  to  six  forger- 
ies of  CAP-CAB  checks,  how  many 
others  were  there  and  how  many  other 
employees  did  the  same  thing?  We  will 
never  know,  but  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that,  the  under  associate  and  acting  di- 
rector. Leon  Tarver.  and  director,  F. 
Clark  Williams,  money  earmarked  for 
the  needy  found  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  the  privileged  few. 

It  is  pathetic  to  see  by  this  audit  re- 
port that  not  even  the  Headstart  pro- 


pram  designed  to  help  disadvantaged 
preschool  children  get  a  start  in  life,  was 
free  from  the  pUlage  of  the  scavengers. 
On  page  9,  the  audit  states: 
Officials  of  CAP-CAB  were  ^''^^'^'^.^.f  P/"' 
vide  support  for  payrolls  totaling  $.32,805  00 
disbursed  under  the  Bossier  i  Headstart  i  pro- 
gram during  the  summer  ol    I96d. 

What  became  of  this  $32,805?  Into 
whose  pockets  did  it  poV  How  many  dis- 
acivanvaHed  Ne.'ro  e;nd  white  children 
could  trulv  b-ave  been  riven  a  head  start 
in  lite  on  this  money  wiiich  could  not  be 
Kccounled  lor?  What  kind  of  human  is 
It  who  steals  from  the  poor  children  of 
anv  race?  ,  ,      _,  ... 

The  truth  is  we  do  not  know  where  this 
monev  went  but  it  is  ea.sy  to  understand 
wliy  many  decided  to  withdraw  from 
.such  an  operation. 

The  neighborhood  youth  program  was 
likewi.se  abused  and  pillaged.  According 
10  the  GAO  audit,  on  page  9.  CAP-CAU 
could  provide  time  and  attendance  re- 
ports  for   only    one   weekly    Penod   be- 
tween October  and  December  1966.  What 
went  on  in  the  other  12  ^veeks?  I    one 
report  was  kept,  why  not  the   others? 
What  became  of  the  $510,620   granted 
CAP-CAB  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  October  1966?  Where  did  the  money 
po''  Nobodv  knows,  but  tl^e  GAO  audit 
plainly  states  it  cannot  be  accounted  for 
Let  us  look  at  another  example.  On 
page  10  the  audit  states: 

Time  and  attendance  reports  were  not  pre- 
pared in  support  of  payroll  disburse- 
mems  .  irom   .  .   .  April    19G6  until   June 

1967  CAP-CAB  personnel  could  provide  us 
with  no  other  record  to  support  P^yol^s 
totaling  $41,624.00  disbursed  to  central  office 
employees  during  this  period. 

Wl-iat  work,  if  any,  was  done  for  that 
$41  624''  There  are  no  records  to  .say. 
They  were  either  destroyed  or  not  kept  at 
all-  we  will  never  know  which,  but  no 
reasonable  man  or  woman  can  think  that 
the  failure  to  keep  such  records  or  that 
the  destruction  of  such  records  was  in- 
nocent happenstance.  ,  „  „f 
Payroll  padding  and  falsification  of 
records  were  common  occurrences  at 
CAP-CAB.    The    GAO    audit    states    on 

page  10: 

our  tests  showed  that  15  persons  employed 
in  the  1967  summer  Headstart  program  were 
paid  a  total  of  $508.25  for  working  on  certain 
days  although  relat-ed  time  and  attendance 
rem)rts  did  not  show  that  these  persons  were 
orient  on  those  days  and.  in  several  in- 
stances, specifically  identified  the  employees 
as  having  been  absent. 


If  a  random  test  in  one  program  in  the 
sketchy  records  left  behind  reveal  falsifi- 
cation in  the  records  of  15  persons,  how 
many  falsifications  would  have  been 
found  if  every  record  of  ever>-  program 
had  been  examined?  Where  did  the 
money  go?  We  will  never  know,  but  the 
GAO  audit  plainly  states  it  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for.  ^„»„, 
In  at  least  one  instance  we  can  deter- 
mine the  role  of  the  executive  director  in 
all  this.  On  pages  10  and  11.  the  GAO 
audit  says: 

In  one  c^se.  we  noted  that  a  central  office 
employee  initialed  a  time  and  attendance 
report  on  which  an  absence  for  5  workdays 
waT  shown  as  "absent  for  unauthorized  rea- 
sons' but  that  this  report  was  subsequenUy 
revised  bv  the  Kxecutlve  Director  to  show, 
instead,  that  the  tmployee  was  present  for 
the  same  5  days. 
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Mr.  P.  Clark  Williams  wajs  the  execu- 
tive director  at  that  time  and  if  he  wa« 
guilty  of  falsifying  records,  what  were 
those  serving  under  him  allowed  to  do  to 
rob  the  poor? 

Well,  here  Is  one  other  Instance  the 
auditors  caught  On  page  24,  the  audit 
tells  the  story  of  $2,000  worth  of  food 
ordered  without  authorization,  supposed- 
ly to  feed  underprivileged  children  in 
the  Headstart  program  A  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  found  about  the 
unauthorized  purchase  and  ordered  the 
food  returned  to  the  seller  Of  the  $2,000 
worth,  only  $661  45  worth  wa.s  recovered 
The  audit  report  states: 

Available  informatl.m  did  not  permit  a 
determination  as  to  liow  much  had  been 
used  to  feed  the  children 

If  the  disadvantaged  children  got  any- 
thing at  all.  It  was  only  a  crumb.  The 
greedy  got  the  cake 

Another  example  of  the  lack  of  con- 
trols over  the  expenditure  of  this  $2,700,- 
000  was  the  fact  that,  for  17  months, 
CAP-CABhad  no  written  policies  or  in- 
structions regarding  travel,  travel  pay. 
expenses  or  the  use  of  the  16  automobiles 
requisitioned  for  the  use  of  their  ofBclals 
Again,  GAO  auditors  were  only  able  to 
take  a  sampling  of  these  transactions. 
but  on  page  8  of  the  audit,  they  say 

Our  le«t  transactions  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember through  t)ecember  1967  showed  that 
central  office  employee*  did  not  submit 
travel  vouchers  to  account  for  funds  ad- 
vanced to  them  for  official  out-of-town 
travel  \a  ;i  reeult.  CAP-CAB  did  not  have 
reasonable  ,iasurance  that  the  funds  ad- 
vanced   had    been    properly    used 

We  will  never  know,  but  a  reason- 
able man  can  say  that  it  ls  a  safe  as- 
sumption that  the  funds  were  not  prop- 
erly used.  And  I  remmd  you  that  the 
executive  director  who  sat  in  that  cen- 
tral office  holds  a  college  degree  In 
Business  Administration 

Where  did  the  money  to'  We  will 
never  know,  but  the  GAO  audit  plainly 
states  It  cannot  be  accounted  for 

On  page  7.  the  auditors  say  this  in 
their  report ; 

In  some  cases  employees  were  paid  -i  per 
diem  allowance  while  in  otiier  cases  em- 
ployees were  reimbursed  for  reported  actual 
expenses,  times  of  departure  and  return 
were  not  reported,  and  therefore  a  determi- 
nation could  not  be  made  as  to  whether 
the  amounts  reimbursed  were  within  the 
maximum   dally   rate    preecrlbed    by   OEO 

Who  were  the  favored  employees  who 
took  these  phantom  trips  which  sUrted 
who-knows-when  and  ended  who- 
knows-when  and  who  were  reimbursed 
for  whatever  they  reported  spending 
without  a  voucher  to  prove  it'  We  will 
never  know  for  sure,  but  the  GAO  audit 
plainly  states  that  It  happened. 

It  was  not  until  January  of  this  year 
that  CAP-CAB  finally  esUbllshed  con- 
trols over  this  vouchenng  Twenty 
months  went  by  during  which  I  received 
letters  and  phone  calls  telling  me  of 
lavish  trips  to  New  Orleans  and  week- 
ends m  plush  Texas  resort  hotels  by 
CAP -CAB  officials 

The  sordid  story  of  CAP-CAB  Includes 
such  other  shenanigans  as  Invoices  for 
office  rent  which,  in  reality,  paid  for  food 
amd  drinka  lor  the  paid  employees  of 
CAP-CAB.  employees  who  were  paid  for 


holding  down  two  different  Jobs  at  the 
same  time,  of  sUtera.  brothers,  and  wives 
loaded  onto  the  payroll,  and  of  workers 
Imported  from  out  of  the  SUte  for  Jobs 
that  could  have  been  filled  better  by  local 
men  and  women 

And  I  pause  here.  Mr  Speaker,  to  re- 
mind you  and  the  Members  of  the  House, 
that  the  statements  quoted  here,  the 
doUars-and-cents  figures  and  the  revela- 
tions of  their  misuse  are  not  my  state- 
ments, not  my  figures,  not  my  revela- 
tions, but  those  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  over  the  signature  of  Frank  H. 
Weitzel,  Acting  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States 

All  the  while  the  community  action 
program  was  being  looted,  this  same 
clique  who  controlled  the  policies  of 
CAP-CAB.  who  hired  the  personnel  and 
directed  the  programs,  turned  their  at- 
tention to  building  a  political  machine, 
lobbying  and  fomenting  racial  discord, 
all  of  which  are  forbidden  by  Federal 
sUtutes  and  OEO  regulations 

This  political  activity  of  Negro  mem- 
bers of  the  CAP-CAB  board  of  directors 
came  to  the  full  attention  of  the  public 
when  14  members  of  the  board,  one  for- 
mer member  of  the  board,  and  four 
others  directly  associated  with  CAP-CAB 
showed  up  as  the  board  of  directors  of 
an  organization  called  the  United  Demo- 
cratic Campaign  Committee,  headed  by 
Leon  R.  Tar\'cr,  former  associate  director 
and  later  acting  director  of  CAP-CAB. 
The  14  board  members  were: 

Rev.  M.  M.  Flynn.  Rev.  J.  D.  V.  Hamil- 
ton. Ben  Howard,  Alphonse  Jackson,  Jr.. 
Rev  E.  E.  Jones,  Dr.  C.  M.  Lester.  Mrs. 
Mamie  Love.  Rev.  C.  C.  McLaln,  Dr.  L.  C. 
Pendelton.  Rev.  J.  B.  Simmons.  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Simpkins.  Jesse  N  Stone,  Jr.,  L«on  R. 
Tarver,  and  Thomas  J  Walker 

The  former  CAP-CAB  Board  member 
was  T.J  Hawkins 

Four  directly  associated  with  CAP- 
CAB  were  Rev  C.  E  Galloway.  President 
of  the  association  which  owned  the  facil- 
ity used  for  the  Lakeside  Neighborhood 
Service  Center,  Mrs  Kattie — Katye— 
Prlngle.  associated  with  Herman  Prlngle. 
assistant  director  of  a  Neighborhood 
Service  Center:  Rev.  C  F.  Robertson. 
pastor  of  the  Hollywood  Baptist  Church 
which  was  used  as  a  Headstart  Center 
and  .Alonzo  Wallette,  brother  of  Gerald 
Wallette.  associate  director  of  CAP-CAB 
and  brother  of  Nola  Wallette.  counselor 
of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

This  committee  of  CAP-CAB  board 
members  and  associates  made  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that  they  were  CAP-CAB 
In  pohtlcal  action;  that  their  support  was 
CAP-CAB  sui>port.  They  played  a  major 
role  In  the  pohtlcal  affairs  of  the  area, 
but  that  Is  another  subject  and  not  a  part 
of  this  audit,  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  It. 

Among  the  political  activity  engaged 
In  by  CAP-CAB  was  the  use  of  CAP-CAB 
automobiles  and  personnel  to  transport 
people  to  the  office  of  the  registrar  of 
voters.  In  this  connection,  the  audit  re- 
port, on  page  21  notes  that  one  CAP- 
CAB  employee  admitted  that  "while 
transporting  those  prospective  regis- 
trants to  the  office  of  the  registrar  of 
voters,  he  had  informed  them  of  the 
political  party  Eifflllation  of  former  presi- 
dential candidates." 
Such  political  acUvtty  la  clearly  pro- 


hibited by  Federal  statutes  as  well  as 
CEO  regulations.  Yet  the  practice  of 
rounding  up  voters  and  Instructing  them 
how  to  vote  was  so  widespread  and  open 
that  it  was  observed  at  the  polls  by  the 
commissioner  of  public  safety  and  the 
chief  of  police  of  Shreveport.  The  audit 
report,  on  page  21.  recounts  how  they 
saw  and  heard  the  associate  director  of 
CAP-CAB,  Leon  Tarver,  recommending 
specific  candidates  to  voters  approach- 
InK  the  polls. 

Perhaps  the  most  notorious  political 
activity  engaged  In  by  the  militant  clique 
of  CAP-CAB's  board  of  directors  occured 
when  Jesse  N  Stone,  Jr.,  an  attorney  for 
Gov  John  McKelthen's  so-called  Bi- 
raclal  Committee,  Graham  Rogers,  L^on 
Tarver.  Dr.  L.  C  Pendelton.  Carl  Bel- 
cher, and  Alphonse  Jackson.  Jr..  asked 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  send  Fed- 
eral reijlslrars  Into  the  Fourth  District. 
When  the  Attorney  General  agreed  to  do 
so.  I  confronted  him  personally  and 
asked  why  the  registrars  were  being 
-sent 

He  readily  admitted  that  there  had 
been  no  discrimination  against  Negro 
applicants  in  the  district.  He  stated  that 
the  only  reason  for  sending  the  regis- 
trars was  "to  register  more  Negroes." 
that  the  percentage  then  registered  was 
"unsatisfactory"  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  asked  him  If  the  registrars  would 
make  an  equal  effort  to  assist  whites  to 
register,  particularly  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped,  and  his  reply  was  that  the 
percentage  of  whites  registered  "was  sat- 
isfactory already." 

We  have  this  group  of  board  mem- 
bers of  CAP-CAB  to  thank  for  this 
flagrant  violation  of  both  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and.  specifi- 
cally, the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
which  was  supposed  to  prevent  racial  dis- 
crimiiiation,  not  foster  It. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  money,  time, 
energy,  and  materiel  of  CAP-CAB  were 
used,  not  to  help  the  needy,  but  to  fur- 
ther the  political  ambitions  of  this  clique 
which  dominated  CAP-CAB.  this  clique 
which  boasted  publicly  that  It  was  going 
to  use  the  resources  of  CAP-CAB  to  clean 
out  city  hall,  the  court  house,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

When  the  1968  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  legislation  came  before  the 
House.  I  was  flooded  with  a  deluge  of 
letters  asking  me  to  work  against  the 
Green  amendment  which  I  had  a  major 
part  in  adding  to  that  legislation.  In  1 
day.  I  received  more  than  250  letters,  all 
of  them  paid  for  with  money  appropri- 
ated to  help  the  needy,  by  using  the 
CAP-CAB  postage  meter. 

I  immediately  turned  the  letters  over 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  an  Investi- 
gation. When  Investigators  appeared  In 
Shreveport.  the  executive  director  of 
CAP-CAB.  P.  Clark  Williams,  hiurledly 
released  a  statement  to  the  news  media 
stating  that  it  was  he  himself  who  had 
"uncovered"  the  mailing  and  had  asked 
for  an  Investigation.  He  threw  up  his 
hands  h^  mock  horror  and  stated  that  he 
had  no  Idea  how  It  happened  and  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

This  false  statement  is  exposed  on  page 
18  of  the  audit  report  when,  apparently 
fearing  charges  of  perjury.  Williams  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  been  present  duilng 
the  meeting  when  the  mailing  was  dis- 
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cussed  and  further,  that  CAP-CAB  man- 
power, postage,  resources,  envelopes,  and 
paper  had  been  used  in  their  lobbying 

Other  examples  of  pollUcal  activity  en- 
gaged in  by  employees  and  officials  of 
CAP-CAB  range  on  and  on,  includmg 
counseling  pickets  at  a  local  record  shop, 
.signing  newspaper  advertisements  call- 
ing for  boycotts  of  local  businesses,  at- 
tendance at  meetings  of  the  NAACP  at 
which  black  power  and  how  to  use  it 
was  the  repeated  topic,  to  name  but  a 
few  examples. 

To  supplement  their  own  program  of 
racial  discord,  outside  organizations 
have  been  hired  with  poverty  funds 
whose  recommendations  Include  the  use 
of  force  and  violence  on  local  mer- 
chants. One  such  recommendation,  pre- 
pared by  a  counseling  firm  known  as 
Critical  Paths.  Inc..  of  New  York,  con- 
tains these  points: 

(1)  the  fact  that  force,  even  physical 
force  must  be  used  In  recruiting  and  re- 
training recruitees  in  training.  (2)  force 
must  be  used  In  obtaining  placement  erf  a 
specified  number  of  security  guards  at 
Southern  University  in  Shreveport  and  (3) 
that  the  Director  of  the  Manpower  Program 
should  go  to  major  employers  and  Insist 
upon  knowing  the  number  of  employees  the 
company  will  hire  in  the  immediate  future. 
(4)  The  threat  of  R  riot  should  be  used  as  a 
force  tactic. 


and  have  openly  boasted  about  It,  the 
Clark  Williams,  the  Jesse  Stones,  the 
Leon  Tarvers,  the  Dr.  Pendletons,  the 
Graham  Rogers,  and  the  Alphonse 
Jacksons  will  not  likely  escape  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  their  feUow  citizens. 

There  may  have  been  others  and  there 
probably  was.  but  they  all  sought  to  climb 
over  the  bodies  of  the  disadvantaged  to 
gain  their  own  ends  in  a  way  in  which 
concerned  and  decent  men,  regardless  of 
their  race,  color  or  creed,  would  never 
have  done. 


These.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  but  examples 
of  how  Federal  funds  have  been  misused 
in  the  CAP-CAB  operation  and  the  peo- 
ple who  must  take  the  blame  are  the 
ones  who  dominated  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, did  the  hiring  and  firing,  laid  down 
the  policies  and  rammed  them  through 
over  the  outnumbered  men  and  women 
of  decency  and  commonsense. 

I  do  not  know  who  stole  this  money, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not  accuse  any 
Individual.  I  cannot  because  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  could  not  find 
sufficient  records  over  the  past  2  years 
to  pin  the  guilty  to  the  wall.  The  audit 
reads  like  a  broken  record  as  the  audi- 
tors say  over  and  over,  "there  were  no 
records."  "no  records  were  kept."  "we 
don  t  know  whether  the  money  fed  the 
children."  "there  were  no  records," 
t)iere  were  no  records." 

I   am   happy   to  .say    that,  last  week. 
CAP-CAB  came  in  for  a  total  reorganiza- 
iion  when  local,  elected  officials,  by  au- 
thority of  the  Green  amendment,  took 
over  the  operation  of  the  program.  There 
i.s  a  ray  of  hope  that  responsible  officials 
can  conduct  a  wholesale  housecleanlng  of 
the  thieves,  the  manipulators  and  the 
1  ower-mad  who  have  for  more  than  2 
year.s.  bled  this  program  di-y  and  prosti- 
tuted it  for  their  own  selfish  interests. 
Perhaps  now.  the  poor  will  have  a  chance. 
CAP-CAB  has  been  a  travesty  in  which 
Negroes   and   whites   robbed   disadvan- 
taged children  of  both  races  and  con- 
sorted   with    each    other   in    the   doing. 
While  this  clique  grew  fat  on  Federal 
funds,  built  their  political  machine  and 
blackmailed  and  threatened  their  way 
into  power,  the  needy  and  the  deserving 
poor  got  only  the  crumbs  under  the  table. 
Only  the  absence  of  records  long  since 
destroyed  or  never  kept  prevents  crimi- 
nal prosecution  of  the  guilty.  But  the 
ones  who  allowed  all  this  to  happen,  who 
dominated  the  program  and  the  board 


THE  DRAFT  RULES  SHOULD  BE 
CHANGED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <  Mr.  Pat- 
man)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik]  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr,  Speaker,  although  it 
is  heartening  to  learn  that  current  draft 
caUs  are  the  lowest  in  many  months,  the 
need  for  changes  in  draft  procedures  is 
a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

The  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war 
may  further  reduce  draft  demands.  Now 
would  be  a  good  time  to  correct  basic 

Inequities.  ^  ^     r*      i^ 

I  have  always  advocated  draft  selec- 
tion by  lottery.  It  is  the  only  fair  and 
impartial  way  to  conscript  manpower  to 
meet  military  needs.  The  lottei-y  would 
determine  those  subject  to  call  and  those 
exempt.  Under  this  procedure,  both 
groups  could  make  appropriate  plans. 

The  archaic  machinery  of  the  draft  is 
a  carryover  from  World  War  n  days. 
Draft  districts  are  no  longer  equal  in 
size  or  in  the  development  of  eliglbles. 
Volunteer   draft   board   members   have 
been    overburdened    with    problems    of 
classification  and  administration.  Draft 
boards  have  operated  without  adequate 
assistance  from  other  branches  of  the 
Government.  The  registrant  is  not  pro- 
vided with  advisory  service  and  counsel. 
The  regulations  have  encouraged  in- 
equities and  wide  divergence  in  standaros 
for    induction.    Draft    call    quotas    are 
based  on  the  number  of  eliglbles  avail- 
able in  each  draft  district.  A  strict  board, 
one   which   aggressively    pursues    regis- 
trants   faces   higher    quotas,    while    lax 
boards  meet  reduced  quotas.  No  effort  is 
made  within  a  State  to  provide  an  equali- 
zation among  the  boards. 

As  a  result,  urban  drafi  calls  are  con- 
siderably more  severe  than  those  in  rural 
areas  The  cities  have  been  producing 
more  than  their  share  of  draftees  and 
enrollees  while  farm  areas  have  pro- 
duced less  than  their  per  capita  share. 
Some  of  the  disparity  results  from  the 
agricultural  exemption  under  which  an 
othenn-ise  eligible  draftee  is  deferred  be- 
cause of  farm  work. 

My  office  has  been  fiooded  with  far 
more  critical  and  justifiable  cases  for  de- 
ferment. Family  business  enterprises 
have  been  crippled  and  sold  because  of 
the  draft.  Critically  needed  teachers  and 
police  officers  have  been  called  to  serv- 
ice. 

Factory  technicians  and  plant  man- 
agers vital  to  the  opeiation  of  large  in- 
dustrial operations  were  called  to  the 
service.  Families  have  been  made  into 
public  dependents  because  of  the  drafted 
young  workers  acting  as  family  head. 
Hardship  which  is  difficult  to  prove  to 


the  draft  board  becomes  readily  apparent 
to  the  supporting  social  agency. 

Some  families  have  given  all  of  then- 
young  men  to  the  draft,  some  of  whom 
became  casualties.  The  draft  regulations 
do  not  limit  the  demand  on  any  one  fam- 
ily until  only  one  son  is  left.  This  is  de- 
plorable. 

Communication  and  understanding  are 
prime  requirements  for  a  draft  system. 
I  therefore  urge  that  the  draft  boards 
be  increased  from  three  to  five  members 
and  that  an  effort  be  made  to  select  at 
least  one  of  the  new  members  from  the 
group  under  26  years  of  age  which  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  and  eUgible  for  call. 
This  involvement  of  the  young  eliglbles 
is  absolutely  essential  for  communica- 
tion. I  cannot  conceive  of  a  system  which 
denies  representation  for  those  so  vitally 
affected  by  draft  decisions. 

I  also  urge  that  all  new  draft  board  ap- 
pointments be  made  from  the  draft  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  to  serve.  A  board 
should  be  representative  of  the  com- 
mimity  it  serves. 

The  formulation  of  draft  regulations  is 
almost  a  private  affair.  They  involve  the 
public— they  should  be  properly  dis- 
cussed and  determined.  Every  family  and 
every  draft  eligible  should  be  provided 
with  full  and  complete  printed  informa- 
tion on  regulations  and  requirements, 
obligations  and  rights  of  the  registrant 
at  the  time  of  registration. 

A  voung  man  is  a  civilian  until  he  is 
inducted  by  the  military.  Although  the 
mihtarv  must  determine  draft  needs,  the 
selection  process  should  be  handled  by 
civilians.  The  military  draft  machineiT 
should  be  substituted  by  a  civilian  ad- 
ministration including  the  National  Se- 
lective Service  Director. 

These  changes  should  be  made  until 
su^h  time  as  Congress  can  develop  suf- 
ficient support  for  a  better  system  of 
selection. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  LIBERIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
recounizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr  O'HaraI  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  anniversarj-  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  closest  friends  of  the  United 
States  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  t-ie 
Republic  of  Liberia. 

On  this  happy  occasion  let  me  repeat 
for  the  record  the  message  sent  to  tne 
veiT  able  President  of  that  country-.  His 
Excellency  William  V.  S.  Tubman,  by  t!-ie 
President  of  the  United  States: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  of  Americii 
i.ike  pleasure  in  commemoratinp  '.his  aiuu- 
versiry  of  The  independence  of  Liberia  On 
this  occasion  iheir  hearty  coiigratuU,Uons 
and  feiicuations  together  with  my  own  are 
extended  to  vou  and  the  people  oi  Llberui 
in  renewal  of" the  strong  bonds  of  Irienaship 
ex'.^tine    between    cur    two    countries. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Let  me  add  to  this  message  of  felici- 
tations the  good  wishes  of  the  people  of 
America,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  my  personal  {greetings  The 
Republic  of  Liberia  is  fortunate  in  being 
represented  in  the  United  States  by  its 
competent,  genial,  and  learned  Ambas.sa- 
dor.  His  Excellency  R.  Edward  Peal  to 
whom  I  also  extend  good  wi.shcs. 
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INACTION  ON  THE     PUEBIXD" 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     Under 
previous  order  of   the   House   the  Chair 
recognizes   the   gentleman    from    Alaska 
Mr   Pollock  I  for  15  minutes 

Mr  POLXiOCK  Mr  Spt-aker.  I  would 
l:ke  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment my  distinguished  coUesKue  from 
Iowa  Mr  ScherleI  on  his  ceaseless 
efforts  to  keep  the  Krave  situation  of  tht^ 
Pueblo  and  its  crew  foremost  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  AmtTicun  public 
The  plight  of  the  t'ueblo  is  a  matu-r  of 
urfiient  concern  to  us  all  and  it  must  not 
be  foruotten  for  a  moment  until  the 
predicament  has  been  resolved  That  Mr 
Scheuli  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
champion  this  cause  is  a  credit  to  him 
as  a  '.oval  servant  of  the  Nation  and  as 
a  -MMt.'.v  Member  of  the  90th  Connrrss 

The  fact  that  the  American  public  has 
been  kept  in  mnorance  of  the  facts  sur- 
rouHdinK.  the  seizure  of  the  Pufblo  by 
North  K»rea  en  January  Si  1368  is  an 
insult  to  our  intcUmci'.ce  The  adminis- 
tration can  point  to  no  step  accomplished 
toward  the  release  of  our  men  and  their 
ship,  and  so  they  >ay  nothmc  Such  a 
maneuver  as  the  callup  of  15000  re- 
servists shortly  after  the  ori^'inal  inci- 
dent was  a  poor  bluff  and  a  deception  a 
ruse  to  increase  the  men  m  uniform  The 
attention  of  Ameiica  and  the  world  will 
not  be  diverted  by  ^uch  a  feeble  con- 
trivance 

Tlia:  th"  Purhli)  wa-;  ^••i/ed  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  Kross  incnniixMence  of  hmh 
officials  in  our  Government  and  the  con- 
tinuing failure  of  the  adm.inistration  to 
retrieve  the  ^hip  and  crew  Is  one  more 
example  of  its  inability  to  carr>-  out  the 
responsibilities  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
people  We  send  thousands  of  our  men 
to  fls?ht  for  the  freedom  of  others,  yet 
we  seem  imable  to  free  these  Americans 
who  have  been  in  the  clutclies  of  the 
North  Koreans  for  over  6  months  now 
The  weakness  of  Uie  leadership  of  our 
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While  wnrklni?  for  that  change  and 
waiting  for  It  to  be  effected,  tliere  are 
many  things  we  can  do  to  relieve  the 
Mclims  of  an  Incompetent  administra- 
tion There  is  a  bill  before  the  House 
right  now  to  indemnify  the  imprisoned 
crew  of  the  Purbln  Tt\r  least  we  can  do 
for  these  men  is  to  Krant  them  and  their 
f:\niiltes  hostile  fire  pay  as  a  small  meas- 
ure of  compeii-atlon  for  their  captivity 
Flow  ever,  the  efforts  of  the  IVpartrnent 
nf  I)«'fen.se  to  have  this  lull  cover  all 
-uiular  situaUons  in  the  future  brings 
up  the  problem  of  how  many  ml.slakes 
like  the  Pwhln  i.s  the  administration  an- 
!;cipat:ni!  Tb.ere  is  absolutely  no  lusti- 
ticati on  for  a  rt^urrence  of  such  an  in- 
cident anywliere  <in  the  clotx" 

The  predicament  of  the  Pvrblo  is 
-vmptnmatic  r{  the  itrave  situation  fac- 
i!iK  our  Nation  today  A  leadership  so 
reluctant  to  t.Uce  decisive  action  on  such 
a  vHal  issue  as  tlie  imprisonment  of 
.•\merican  servicemen  t)y  a  foreisn  coun- 
try displays  its  Unomlnlous  tear  and 
weakness  for  all  to  see  and  further  tam- 
i.shes  an  already  badly  damaged  prestiue 
and  respect  for  this  country  m  the  world 
We  must  restore  the  imaKe  of  courage, 
^trenitth  and  lionor  for  this  Nation,  but 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  chant;- 
\:\^  the  ix)l!cymakers  at  the  top 


ITERTO  P.ICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  H  mse.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Mr  Ky^n!  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes 

Mr  liYAN  Mr.  Sp^'aker.  t>Klay  we  ob- 
serve the  16th  annual  PuerUi  Kican  Con- 
stitution I>uy,  commemorating  the  at- 
tainment of  commonwealth  status  by 
Puerto  Filco  on  July  -5,  1952  I  congratu- 
late our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Res- 
ident Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 
Santiago    I'olanco-Abreu.    on    t!ic    ex- 


cellent social  pnigre-ss  his  commonwealth 
lias  achieved  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  fortunate  in  having  such  a  dedicated 
and  able  represenUitive  serving  their  In- 
terest In  the  Concress 

U  S  association  with  Puerto  Rico  dates 
back  to  July  'JS.  1898.  when  American 
forces  Involved  m  tl  Spanish-American 
War  landed  at  Guanlca.  When  the 
UniU'd  States  retained  jwssession  of  the 
uland  after  the  war,  Congress  passed  the 
Foiaker  Act  of  1900.  establishing  a  gov- 
t  rnment  for  Puertn  Rico  under  which 
ttie  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
iKilntod  the  Governor  and  the  upper 
i, ou.se  of  a  bicameral  legislature  Only 
:i  years  earlier  a  long  political  battle  had 
been  climaxed  by  the  winning  of  a  sub- 
,  tantlal  degree  of  autonomy  from  Spain. 
so  tins  dixniment  was  deeply  resented 

Largely  through  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  Luis  Muhoz  Rivera,  Puerto  Rico's  first 
liesident  Commi.vsioner.  Congress  was  fi- 
nally moved  to  pa.ss  the  Jones  bill  prn- 
'.  :dinc  sub'tantial  reform.  The  bill,  which 
President  Wilson  signed  into  law  on 
March  17.  1917.  vested  legislative  au- 
thority In  a  house  and  senate,  both  elect- 
ed by  popular  vote.  However,  the  Gov- 
irnor,  key  members  of  the  cabinet,  and 
.'upreme  court  justices  continued  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

The  crucial  period  in  Puerto  Rlcos  re- 
cent development  began  in  1940  when 
Luis  Mufioz  Mann,  son  of  the  first  Puerto 
Kican  Resident  Commissioner  founded 
the  Popular  Democratic  Party.  Stressing 
economic  reform,  the  i^arty  swept  into 
oince  and  w  ith  the  helpful  efforts  of  Gov 
Rexford  G  Tucwell.  made  tremen- 
dous strides  toward  transforming  Puerto 
Fiico  from  an  underdeveloped  agricul- 
tural nation  with  a  one-crop  economy 
into  a  modern  Industrial  society  with  a 
diversified  economic  base.  Through 
Operation  Bootstrap  astounding  progress 
was  made  over  15  years  as  reflected  in 
tlicse  figures: 
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SELECTED  INDICATORS  OF  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS-Conlinu»d 
~         ~~  1939-40  1948-49  1954  55  1957-58  1958  59 


2341.1 


1959-60 


1960  61 


1964  65 


^^•■■*  ljoiii>itt.M  .it  r'Qtl  u(  table. 


l«lerii.<l  trade-                            ^                                                                                       W                      204                     353                      467  5n3                      612                     674                        974 

Limits  (millions  ol  dollars) -■-                      ~                        g,                      154                      M2  ?15                      260                     28                          371 

Pet  cavMta  (flollars)   "                     3^^                      575                     728  M7                      912                     924                    1.515 

Imports  (niiliions  ol  doilatj) '"'                     ,,„                    ,54                    315  J4S'                    '^^                    ^^ 

Pfi  rar^ita  (dollars) -  =' 

B....ni.|i('"i'"'"'f' °""''5):                                                                                           -5                     J,,,                      323                     446  bli6                     562                     677                    1.2U/ 

B.nkde,«sil5                    ..   ^^                   \^                    112                    149  168                      78                    ^12                      31^ 

Private  cherking  accounts      fj                        ■„                        77                      129  139                      152                      169                        if 

Prualesavi'iis  accounts     '1                      88          ,— ■      89                      89  103                    13'                     '^^                      '^^ 

Government  accounts 'J                        „           T         47                        79  97                      101                        ^7                        4. 

Other                          ,t                     19                    217                    331  387                    450                    492                      01" 

leans                                   - ??                     2  5                     4  8                     535  705                     835                     949                        66 

UetMts   4 i|                     rl                     i\^                     b52  619                     705                     tn                    1.491 

Assets     4 4                    138                    117                    m  133                    143                    li?                      ^^9 

lii.eslments       ...J. - - ■,  ,-c 

V'I'I  statistics                                                                                                                ,0.5                  2  185                  2  263                  ?,  317  2,307                  2.350                  2. 4U1                    .^,6.6 

Population  (thousands), -                \^                3     J                    3,,k2                :S.9b6  37.212                23  742                13     62                   l'-,7-8 

Netmigralion                   ■         ■> 39  0                  39  0                  34.9                  31.8  31.9                   31.5                  31.1                     .?' 

Birth  rate  (per  I.UOO  population) «•"                   ,,-4                    74                    72  6,8                    6.6                    6.7                      6.5 

Death  rale  (pet  1,100  piipulation) ">if                      gj                      gg                      gg  68                      68                  69.6                        '" 

lile  expectancy  (years) -                   5^                    gi,^                 1.419               M.804  1.924                 2.080             (-)                           -'^^ 

NumDer  ol  physicians  - -               3^72                 2  556                 1,595               =1.266  1,199                 1.129             (■)                               ^^^ 

Persons  per  physician --                 •                         '                         '  ,,o,t,             /■..                        -rt  ^M 

Irtucation                                                                                                                    ,.v                        45,2  960              668,019              718.317  7.3  2i4              718  454              (•)                          'l^VUa 

fntollmonl   tulal- 286  113              386  229              529  226              564.443  568.804              b/3.440              577.045                6.5.76/ 

PuMiCdav                —               u-Al                mm                38  %9                48.847  S7,984                53.718                54.0^4                  63.5  8 

Pn.ale  accredited   .            -- 'i'987                     105               \^M1               16.753  18.222               18  2  3               18.891                     .809 

Itnueisity  ol  Puerto  Rico* —            ,,'                            m2                  3  129                  3.969  4.449                  5.800                  7.484                  U^l/b 

iihet  schools  ol  college  level ---- kr  ■;                   ys  3                   80  4                   85  3  86,6                   87  6 ---•^,-                incr.^ 

I  ipiacY  ol  population  !uyear<,  old  and  over  (percent)  68.^                 ^'^^^               ,q  jjj               ,3302  12.959               13.250               14.094                 18.605 

fiumber  ol  teachers         .-                           •                         '                         ' _ 

t  Includes  construction   ti.mspoitation  and  communication,  finance,  insurance  and  real  estate,  -  ^^^"I'JJ^j  p,j„j,5  3^^  public  schools,  vocational  p.cups,  literacy  program,  s|,ecia;  course,  icr 

services  and  net  tactor  income  received  from  abroad.                                                                           a. lulls,  and  schools  01 'college  level  „,     oh        c  h.M  .1  rji.rt,r,n»    rnlicrr  ol 

•  Data  not  available                                         ,^     ^               „     .i„„„.„i  AHmimstratmn                     1  rnrollment  olthe  Unversity  ol  Pueilo  Rue  a!  Rio  P.edras,  School  ol  Wedicme,  Collff''  0' 
-  factories  established  *.th  assistance  Irom  the  Economic  Development  Administration,                 Ag.iculture  and  txtens.on  Courses 

< Ptelimrnary-                                                   ,„»„.,,„  B,rn                                                                 bouice:  Puerto  Rico  Planning  Board. 
■  In  1939-40  there  was  a  small  net  migration  to  Puerto  Kico. 

.  J  j„     r»E>    T3npiFT?T  O    MARSTON    DIREC-  leal  program.  In  April  of  this  year,  he  w  as 

When  the  Jones  Act  ys  enacted  m     D^gO^^^^jfE    NATIONAL    INSTI-  named    Administrator    of    the    Health 

1 947  to  allow  Puerto  Rico  to  elect  its  own         I°5p,5*^p  HEALTH  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administia- 

Governor.  the  people  exhibited  their  en-         TUTES  OF  HEALiH  uon 

thusiasm    for    the    program    known    as         y^ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  ^^.  gp^aker  in  my  opinion.  Dr.  Robert 

Operation    Bootstrap    by    electmg    Luis     previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  j^i^j.s^q,.j  jg  eminently  qualified  to  carry 

Muiioz     Marin     by     an     overwhelming     man  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers  I  ^^  ^^e  noble  cmsade  being  waged  by  NIH 

margin.                                                                is  recognized  for  10  minutes.  asainst      the      diseases     which      afflict 

On  July  3.  1950.  the  Pi-esident  of  the         j^j.     STAGGERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    last  „^„,^]^inrt 

United  States  signed  Public  Law  600  set-     .^.^^j^  ^j^  j^jy  ^7  dj.  Robert  Q.  Marston  ^^_^_^-^— 

ting  up  the  procedure  for  Puerto  Rico  to             appointed  Director  of  the  National  ttarv      roN- 

draw  up  its  own  constitution.  In  Septem-     i^titu^  of   Health.   He  is  to  succeed  DEFENSE      AND      ^^^ITMIY      C°j^s 

ber    1951.    a    constitutional    convention     g?  James  A.  Shannon,  who  will  retire  STRUCTION         APPROPRIATIONb 

gathered  and  spent  the  next  6  months     effective  September  1.  ^'^^  PISCAL  i9t)9 

working  out  a  draft.  On  March  3,  by  a         ^j  ^^  ^^  colleagues  are  awai'e  of  the  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoi'e.  Under  a 

margin  of  375.000  to  83,000  the  people  of     outstanding    accompUshments    in    bio-  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genile- 

Puerto  Rico  resoundmgly  approved  the     ^aedical  research  perfoimed  at  NIH  in  man  from  California  (Mr.  CohelanI   is 

new  constitution.  After  quick  approval     j-gggn^  years  under  the  veiT  able  direc-  recognized  for  10  minutes, 

by  the  Congress,  the  Commonwealth  of     ^_j^^  ^j  ^j.    shannon.  Being  a  relative  Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 

Puerto  Rico  was  proclaimed  on  June  25.     newcomer  to  the  Fedei-al  establishment,  today,  and  certainly  within  the  next  few 

1952.                                                                  however,  Dr.  Marston  is  probably  less  days  we  will  be  considering  the  Defense 

Today   Puei-to   Rico   is  continuing  to     ^.^^  known   to  most  Members  of   this  and  military  construction  appropriations 

grow   economically,   gradually  reducing     House  As  chairman  of  the  Interstate  and  for  fiscal  1969. 

the  unemployment  problem  which  faces     Foreign  Commerce   Committee,   I  have  These   two   appropriations   contain   a 

any    country    in    the    face    of    sudden     j^^d  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and  working  total  of  $963.6  million  for  the  Sentinel 

mechanization.  The  rapid  development     ^..^^^  j^j.    Marston  for  the  past  2  years,  chinese-oriented   limited   anti-ballistic- 

of  manufacturing  and  tourism  and  the     ^^^  j  consider  this  appointment  an  ex-  missile  system. 

consequent  improvement  In  living  stand-     ^ellent  one.  An  effort  will  be  made  on  the  floor  to 

ards  have  made  Puerto  Rico  one  of  the        ^^  Marston  is  a  native  of  Toana.  Va.,  introduce    amendments    to    delete    the 

best  customers  of  U.S.  farms  and  fac-     ^^^  ^  graduate  of  the  Virginia  Military  funds  for  deployment  of  the  Sentinel, 

lories  anywhere  in  the  world.  From  a     ^(.ademy  After  earning  his  M.D.  at  the  I  have  given  this  matter  careful  con- 

1.  vel  of  $300  milUon  in  the  late  1940's,     Medical  College  of  Virginia,  he  was  se-  sideration.  and  I  have  concluded  that  11 

Puerto    Ricos    purchases    of    mainland    -^^^^^  ^g  ^  Rhodes  scholar.  He  took  his  is  not  advisable  at  this  time  to  depiov 

i^rtxlucts     increased     in     1965    to    over     jntership  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  this  antimissile  system. 

.M. 420.000,000  annually.  On  a  per  capita     Baltimore   and   spent   his   residency   at  i  believe  that  it  is  important  that  evei> 

i.a.'^is.  Puerto  Ricans  buy  more  from  the     yanderbilt  University  Hospital  in  Nash-  Member  of  the  House  have  the  oppor- 

ruit^d  States  than  does  any  other  major     ^.j^^^  Tenn.  tunity  to  study  closely  the  arguments  for 

Market.                                                                 Dr    Marston's  professional  career  in-  and  against  the  deployment  of  a  limited 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  showcase  for  all  of     ^j^^ed  a  2-year  stint  as  a  research  scien-  abM. 

:.,uin    America    and    the    whole    world,     ^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^g^^  ^^  ^953    He  then  Accordingly.  I  would  like  at  the  con- 

t  ■  iiionslrating     how     meaningful     eco-     j.gjjjj.ned   to   his   academic   career,   cul-  elusion  of  my  remarks  to  include  several 

i.oinic  reform  can  be  accompUshed  in  a     j^^^ating  in  1965  with  his  appointment  pertinent   items   which   may   be    of   as- 

■.oung  democracy.  I  join  my  many  col-                   chancellor  of  the  University  of  gistance  to  Members  and  their  staffs  in 

k agues  in  salutmg  the  impressive  social                 .     ^  ^.^^^.^  ^e  was  already'  serving  the  course  of  their  deliberations  on  this 

progress  and  political  maturity  displayed     ^^^^^^l\  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  Medicine.  most  important  matter. 

SnfthS^^  s^ng  SdsipTeS-^i;     ^{^P^^^^^^^  ^.T^^'^^^^'SZ  Con^ 
^c^ofur\rber«\rth^"^"°  ^'''  ""     reSLVdr^^dtL^^ifwrglonaTm^eS:     IrctirAp^pVlation  for  1969.  In  these 
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views  Mr  Oiaimo  Mr  Y\ti:s,  and  mysflf 
have  laid  out  the  major  facts  which  in- 
fluenced our  conclasion  that  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  .should  not  be  deployed  now 

Second.  I  will  include  former  Defen.se 
Secretary  McNamara's  .speech  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1967,  In  which  lie  announced 
the  decision  to  proceed  with  a  limited 
Chlnj.se-orlented  ABM  but  warned 
stronKly  asjalnst  the  deployment  of  an 
anti-Soviet  ABM 

Third  I  will  include  an  article  from 
Intt>rnatlonal  Affairs  by  Ma.snn  Willrlch 
again  dealing  with  tiie  ABM  tiuestlon 

Finally,  I  will  include  an  article  by 
Jeremy  Stone,  formerly  of  the  Hud.son 
Institute,  in  which  :ie  make.s  the  case 
against  ABM  deployment  in  a  ;)af>er  pub- 
lished by  the  lastitute  fnr  Strateiiic 
Studie.s.  and  an  article  by  Robert  L 
Rothstein  appearing  in  Foreign  Affairs. 
April  1968 

.\OOI.Ii>NM.    VtKWS   .->r    ROBIPT    N'     l'"<IMMO.    JlF- 
rCRY      COHCLAM     SlONET    R      YaTIS 

There  13  UmiDt  amonest  rr.U.tary  and  clvll- 
l.m  defense  experts  about  ihe  desirability  of 
deplTvment  of  an  .\ntl-;>allistlc  ml5«lle  sys- 
tem i:  -his  time  Similarly  there  is  doubt  in 
the  \r-.idemlc  and  .-iclerttnc  communities  over 
the  desirability  of  ABM  deployment  We  want 
to  taice  'his  oocxsl m  'o  fvpreis  'ur  doubt  in 
the  Congress  over  the  wisdom  'jf  .\BM  de- 
ployn^ent  now 

.\fter  i  considerable  sttidy  we  find  air- 
seives  unconvinced  that  it  is  In  the  best  !n- 
teresus  of  tiie  United  jitates  to  proceed  with 
the  depl->yment  of  a  limited  antl-balllstlc 
^u.s.^i:e  defense  .it  this  time  We  believe  that 
.\BM  deployment  now  rould  well  be  unneces- 
sarv  .inwise  ind  *  misuse  of  precloiis  fiscal 
and  manpower  resources 

Th*se  are  conclusions  not  idly  .irrued  at 

They  are  drawn  iar^eiy  from  five  simple  tact*. 

L. nil  ted  .\DM   leplo>ment  wU!  probably  not 

i.ne  American  lives  in  case  of  a  Soviet  attack 

AB.\I  deployment  thu  vear  is  not  necessary 

to  <uir  sec-irlty    xijalnst  China 

ABM  deploymfii;  threatens  to  escalate  the 
arms  rare 

.\BM  IS  enormously  coatly.  especially  at 
thus   time 

-ABM  may  be  obsolete  or  Ineffective  even 
befvire  it  is  operational 

These  ire  striKin?  facts  But  they  are  all 
ones  *hich  we  believe  can  t>e  supported  with 
expert  testimony 

We  would  ;ilce  to  proceed  with  a  brief  re- 
view i)f  each    if  these  points 

1.  The  limited  Sentinel  ABM  will  probably 
not  %ave  .American  ives  in  ■■■xse  if  a  tiovlet 
attack  This  may  seem  .startling  -but  it  is 
the    fact 

It  result*  simply  hecause  the  Soviets  Mite 
oursei.es.  cannot  refuse  'o  respond  to  devel- 
opments by  the  other  side  which  threaten 
their  vioured  destr action  capabllltv  Accord- 
Intj.v,  to  overc  mie  r>ur  .ABM  the  -Soviets  would 
mjst  likely  depl'iy  more  and  better  equipped 
otTen.sive  missiles,  md  perhaps  continue  with 
or  -xpirid  the  deployment  of  their  own  '.li?ht 
ABM  Because  the  .Soviets,  like  ourselves. 
m.i-t  prepare  f  )r  the  worst  plausible  case. 
they  must  prepare  for  an  ABM  which  will  be 
nearly  perfect  until  :t  is  overwhelmed  They 
will  thus  build  far  m->re  jfTenslve  capability 
than  they  need,  and  m  the  event  of  an  ex- 
chani?e.  more  damasfe  will  be  done  to  the 
Vnited  States  than  if  "hey  had  not  been 
forced  to  respond  to  our  ABM  deployment 

Simply  put.  this  means  ABM  may  c.«t 
Ameri.-an   lives,  not  jave   them 

2  ABU  deployment  this  year  is  not  neces- 
sary u>  our  security  a^jalost  China  Again, 
this  fact  may  seem  nrlking  in  view  ...f  the 
common  response  to  the  stAtemeiit  'f  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  m  September 
1967   that   we   had   to   .ict   then   to   have  our 


ABM  in  time  f  >r  the  supposed  Chinese  threa* 
Y't  statements  made  only  a  few  weeks  «iid 
mon-hs  iWfo  to  the  fonKress  by  hlnh  'ffl- 
i  lals  of  the  Defense  Ivepartment  indicate 
that  'he  Chinese  are  perhaps  iis  much  as  a 
year  behind  the  time  table  we  estimated 
U.'\  would  have  ti  follow  to  have  an  ICBM 
In  the  mid  1970s  The  turm.jll  In  China  con- 
tinues It  would  appear  that  with  the  Chl- 
ne.se  a  year  behind  or  more,  we  could  afTord 
to  postpone  this  decision  f  ir  at  least  a  year 
while  developments  In  technology  and  In 
arms  control  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
their  win. 

In  addition,  we  still  find  It  remarkable  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  otTen^lve  deter- 
rent we  possess  against  the  Soviets  will  also 
be  an  .:.dequate  deterrent  against  the  weaker 
Chines,'  Further  still  we  do  not  even  know 
If  the  Chinese  will  dephiy  Intercontinental 
ml.'siles  against  which  an  ABM  would  be  a 
defense  t  If  thev  do  wliether  they  will  not 
.ilso  bu.id  cheaper  and  less  iiilnerable  sub- 
marine launched  missiles,  acainst  'Ahlch  the 
Sentinel  ABM  will  not  be  very  effective 

Tf'.r  Hr-rhrrf  Hoover  ln.ititution  on  War. 
Rerolufion  and  Peace  at  Stanford  ItnUerslty 
recently  publLshed  a  contingency  study 
"Communist  Clilna  and  Arms  Control  '  In  It 
they  state 

The  recent  US.  decision  to  deploy  a  thin 
ABM  system  mounted  against  Communist 
China  compounds  Peking's  problems  In  de- 
veloping a  credible  nuclear  force  Obviously. 
China  la  now  aware  that  she  must  hnd  means 
to  penetrate  or  circumvent  these  defenses 
•  •  •  Since  any  type  of  leadership  (of 
Chlnai  would  necessarily  be  commuted  to 
pursuit  of  the  nuclear  program  we  can  ex- 
pect each  of  them  to  brnd  every  effort  to 
o  crcome  the  strategic  <jb«tacles  Imponed  by 
the   iL'S.i    ABM  system 

We  believe  that  while  the  Chinese  will 
rely  primarily  on  a  ground  launched  deter- 
rent system,  they  may  well  «e<"k  to  augment 
this  with  a  subnaarlne  launched  ballistic 
missile  system  iSLBMl  Thus  we  anticipate 
that  the  major  thrust  In  naval  construction 
during  the  lurthcomlng  decade  will  be  t<j- 
ward  acquiring  a  fleet  of  transoceanic  dlesel- 
powered  submarines,  each  eqi;ip}>ed  to 
launch  three  to  four  short  or  medium  range 
ballistic  ml3<Ule  '  range  spread  40O  1  000 
miles  I  from  a  deck-awash  position  A  fleet 
of  fifty  such  t>oatji.  which  -given  priority — 
could  be  constructed  •*llhm  ten  years  wou.d 
enable  the  Chinese  to  keep  approximately 
twelve  to  fifteen  on  station  southeast  if 
Hawaii  .and  off  lower  California  for  limited 
perl  rls  This  would  provide  insumnce  to 
tnelr  ICBM  system 

3  .ABM  deployment  threatens  tT  escalate 
the  arms  race  I'hls  is  a  f.ict  which  mist  be 
clear  to  us  all  In  the  ;<iu)t  .«.everal  months 
we  have  heard  .>f  the  development  of  fantas- 
tic new  deetructlve  weapons  inu.tlple  in- 
dependently guided  reentry  vehicles,  orbiting 
bombs—  these  are  not  deployed  weap<jn8.  but 
weapi»ns  which  could  be  deployed  In  response 
to  the  need  to  protect  the  strategic  capability 
i.f  either  ourselve*  'r  Uie  .soviet  I'nlon  A 
threat  to  thU  i-apabiuty  like  the  .ABM  wiU 
like.y  set  off  a  new  round  of  increased  num- 
bers .iiid  sophlsUcaUon  of  ollensue  weap- 
ons an  escalation  of  the  .irms  race  The 
SO',  let  deployment  of  an  ABM  around  Moscow 
has  already  threatened  to  launch  us  down 
this  path  In  the  end  we  will  both  have  to 
remain  capable  "f  inaki!'.*;  the  ither  side  be- 
lieve '-hat  It  will  be  destroyed  If  It  engages 
in  nuclear  war  Quite  simply,  effective  parity 
lie,  mutual  ability  U)  inlUct  unacceptable 
nuclear  destruction)  Is  the  basis  of  our  de- 
fense Every  improvement  we  make  will  be 
reflected  by  the  .-.oviets,  as  we  have  seem  from 
past  experience  thus  neither  we  nor  they  can 
hope  ti>  get  more  defense  simply  by  deploy- 
ing more  systems 

This  Is  the  logic  ..f  the  mutual  Interest  of 
the  USSR  and  ourselves  in  arms  limitation 
disc'iaEions. 


In  recent  weeks  the  ABM  debate  has  been 
greatly  Influenced  by  the  agreement  of  the 
Soviet  I'nion  ti  hold  discussions  on  the 
limitations  of  strategic  armaments  It  has 
been  .irgued  that  we  must  provide  the  funds 
for  ABM  to  fortify  our  bargaining  poBlUon 
in  these  negotiations  We  submit  that  this 
IS  11' >t  necessarily  the  case  Our  experts  have 
testified  that  the  best  .American  respoiu.e  nt 
this  time  to  a  s.slet  .ABM  Is  to  deploy  a 
stronger  ofleiisive  force,  and  iiot  to  reply 
with  an  ABM  •  f  o'vir  own  Thus  the  Soviets 
should  be  as  mtere.sted  as  we  are  In  assuring 
that  neither  side  deploys  an  ABM  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  preclude  an  increase  in 
offensive  weap'nis  An  agreement  which 
wovild  remove  the  threat  however  remote 
of  ABM  deployment  would  be  meaningful 
to  them 

If  we  spend  money  on  .ABM  deployment 
now.  and  then  we  agree  to  h.ilt  ABM  deploy- 
ment   we  may   waste  billions  of  dollars 

-Sound  ni.inagement  as  well  us  sound  bar- 
gaining calls  for  us  to  hold  ABM  deployment 
In  abeyance  until  the  oulcrme  cT  the  amis 
l.mltition  dl.scusslons   Is  clear 

4  .ABM  is  enormously  costly,  especially  at 
this  lime  (5  billion  is  un  Immense  amount 
iif  money.  It  Is  the  annual  wages  of  500  OOo 
families  earning  810000  a  year  We  face  a 
difficult  fiscal  -sit  latlon  We  have  a  mandate 
to  cut  expenditures  We  can  no  longer  treat 
the  Defense  budget  lus  a  sacred  cow  It  must 
undergo  the  same  form  of  sean-hlng  Inquiry 
ii.-i  any  other  program 

In  \iew  1.  f  the  f  irmer  Secretary  f>f  Dcfen.-e 
there  are  only  '  m.ir>;i:ial  grounds  to  support 
a  Chinese  oriented  ABM.  and  no  grounds  to 
support  a  Soviet  ortented  ABM  If  cuts  must 
be  made,  and  surely  thev  must,  let  us  cut  out 
the  marginal  Items  and  preserve  the  viuil 
ones 

5  -ABM  may  be  obsolete  or  Ineffective  even 
before  It  Is  operational  The  Nntr-Zifs  ABM 
which  we  nre  were  previ'iusly  urecd  to  deploy 
would  have  been  hy  common  consent  obsolete 
and  itietTectlve  hv  the  time  It  would  have 
been  deployed  The  siune  fate  Is  probably 
built  into  the  SrifriNEL  ABM  By  the  admis- 
sion of  our  experts  it  will  have  no  capability 
.igainst  incoming  weapons  with  any  pene- 
tration aids  Yet  any  enemy  building  ICBMs 
t.-iday  must  certainly  lie  encouraged  to  In- 
clude penetration  aid.-;.  If  we  have  an  ABM 
.Accordingly  our  unsophisticated  system  mav 
already  be  passed  bv  Certainly  It  would  con- 
suantly  have  to  be  up-dated  and  remodeled  at 
enormous  costs 

The  etfectivenesa  of  any  ABM  Is  much  l:i 
doubt  Defensive  systems  iiKalnst  nuclear 
warhe.:ds  must  be  extremely  reliable  since 
any  w.arheads  which  do  get  through  will 
cause  enormous  damage  Viewed  In  this  light 
the  limited  SE«rnNrL  ABM  Is  open  to  ques- 
tion The  reliability  of  the  system  Is  still 
further  strained  by  the  fact  that  when  the 
.ABM  U  called  upon  to  function.  It  must  per- 
form exceedingly  well   the  very  first  time. 

CONCLVSlON 

We  snare  with  the  proponents  of  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  the  belief  that  the  security  of 
the  United  States  Is  a  consideration  which 
Is  second  u:>  none  Some  proponents  contend 
that  while  the  ABM  may  not  be  technically 
perfect  or  strategically  sound.  It  Is  better  to 
deploy  It  and  err  of  the  side  of  safety  But 
that  l.s  the  basic  question:  which  Is  the  side 
of  safety'  Is  It  to  build  an  ABM  system  know- 
ing that  such  action  must  Inevitably  pro- 
voke a  Soviet  response,  ur  Is  It  to  hold  back, 
temporarily  at  least,  the  Initiative  until  It 
Is  known  where  the  current  discussions  on 
the  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  are  going? 
There  Is  only  a  very  fine  line  between  deter- 
rence and  provocation  It  Is  not  clear  at  this 
fxjlnt  on  which  side  of  that  line  the  current 
.ABM  deployment  would  fall.  Certainly  the 
possibility  exists  that  meeting  a  commit- 
ment to  expend  funds  for  a  program  the 
merits  of  which  are  at  best  questionable, 
could    Injure    the    security    of    the    United 
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states  Thus  we  could.  In  effect,  be  mls- 
dl^e^ing  our  efforts  to  the  overaU  detriment 
of  our  defense  posture.  ...,^  ,»,-  .,«. 

in  view  of  these  facts,  we  to*",*'*}**  %"',, 
TiNfx  ABM  should   not  be  deployed  at  this 

""we  urge  support  for  amendment*  to  delete 
the  »-2^3  million  in  this  bill  for  Sentinel 
ABM  deployment  ^^^^^^  ^    ^^^^^^ 

jEFrERT      CoHIXAN. 

SiDNBT  R.  Yates. 


liK  MARKS  BT   SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  ROBERT  S. 

'"mcN-ARA    BEFORE    UNITEO    ^--^J-"^^^^\ 

TIONAI.   EDrrORS    AND    PUBLSHERS^  SaN    FRAN 

<  isco  Calif  .  September  18.  1967 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  want  to  discuss 
wl-h  vou  this  afternoon  the  gravest  problem 
That  an  American  Secretary  o'  ^ef en^^^J 
face  the  planning,  preparation,  and  policy 
governing    the    pc*Mb,llty    of    thermonuclear 

*Tt  is   a  prospect    most  of   mankind  would 
orefer  not  t'i  contemplate 

'  Thit  is  understandable  For  technology 
Has  now  circumscribed  us  all  with  a  con- 
ceuabe  horizon  of  horror  that  could  dwarf 
„nv  cata-strophe  that  has  befallen  man  In 
his  more  than  a  million  years  on  earth. 
'  Man  has  lived  now  for  more  than  twenty 
years    In    what    we    have    come    to    call    the 

""That 'we  sometimes  overlook  Is  that  every 
future  age  of  man  will  be  an  atomic  age. 
'men.  man  Is  to  have  a  future  at  alL 
It  will  have  to  be  a  future  overshadowed 
with  the  permanent  possibility  of  thermonu- 
clear holocaust 

About   that   f.ict.    we   are   f>°  .^""eer   fjee 

Our    freedom    In    this    question    consist* 

rauier   in  facing   the   matter  --ationally   and 

realistically  and  discussing  actions  to  mlnl- 

"^^^:^f:^^n:  no  sane  political  leaden 
no   sane    nation    wants    thermonuclear   war. 

But  merely  not  wanting  It  is  not  enough. 

We  must  ■  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween actions  which  increase  Its  risk,  those 
Which  reduce  it.  and  those  which,  while 
costly,     have    little     Influence   one    way    or 

""Now"thls  whole  subject  matter  tends  to  be 
psychologically  unpleasant.  But  there  is  an 
even  greater  difficulty  standing  In  the  way 
orconstructive  and  prof^.table  debate  over 
the  issues. 

And  that  is  that  nuclear  strategy  Is  excep- 
tionally   complex    in    its    technical    aspects 
Unless    these    complexities    are    well   under 
stood,  rational  discussion  and  decision  mak- 
ing are  simplv  not  possible. 

What  I  want  to  do  this  afternoon  Is  deal 
with  these  complexities  and  clarify  them  with 
as  much  precision  and  detail  as  time  and 
securltv  permit,  ..,„„. 

one  must  begin  with  precise  definitions. 
The  cornerstone  of  our  strategic  policy 
continues  to  be  to  deter  deliberate  nuc  ear 
attack  upon  the  United  States,  or  Its  allies 
by  malnmnlng  a  highly  reliable  ability  W 
inflict  an  unacceptable  degree  °  damage 
upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  coniblnatlon  of 
aeeressors  at  any  lime  during  the  course  of 
^strategic  nuclear  exchange— even  after  our 
absorbing  a  surprise  first  str.ke. 

This  can  be  defined  as  our  'assured  de- 
struction capability." 

Now  it  Is  imperative  to  understand  that 
assured  desUucUon  is  the  very  essence  of  the 
whole  deterrence  concept. 

we  must  possess  an  actual  assured  de- 
struction capability.  And  that  «<=tual  assured 
destruction  capability  must  be  "edible^  Con- 
ceivably, our  assured  destruction  capabtUty 
could  be  actual,  without  being  credible— In 
which  case,  it  might  fall  to  deter  an  aggressor. 
The  point  Is  that  a  potential  aggressor 
must  himself  beUeve  that  our  assured  de- 
struction capability   is   in  fact  actual,  and 


that  our  will  to  use  It  in  retaliation  to  an 
attack  is  in  fact  unwavering 

The  conclusion,  then,  U  clear.  If  the 
United  States  Is  to  deter  a  nuclear  attack  on 
Itself  or  on  our  allies,  it  must  possess  an 
actual,   and   a   credible   assured    destruction 

'^"when^calculatlng  the  force  we  require,  we 
must  be  "conservative"  In  all  our  estimates 
of  both  a   potential  aggressors  capabilities, 
and   his  intentions.   Security   depends  upon 
taking  a  "worst  plausible  case'--and  having 
the   ability   to   cope   with    that    eventuamy^ 
In  that  eventualilv,   we  must  be   able  to 
absorb  the  total  weieht  of  nuclear  attack  and 
rely  on  our  strike  back  forces;  on  our  com- 
mand and  control  apparatus;   on  our  indus- 
trial capacity;  on  our  cities;  and  on  our  pop- 
ulatlon-and   still,   be   fully   capable   of   de- 
stroying the  aggre-ssor  to  the  poin     that  his 
society    is    simply    no    longer    vi.^ble    in    any 
meaningful  twentieth-century  sense 

That  is  what  deterrence  to  nuclear  neeres- 
sion  means.  It  means  the  certainty  of  su  clde 
to  the  aggressor-not  merely  to  his  mlUU.ry 
forces,  but  to  his  society  as  a  whole. 

Now  let  us  consider  another  term:  first- 
strike  capability."  This,  in  Itself.  Is  an  ambig- 
uous term,  since  It  could  mean  simp.y  the 
ability  of  one  nation  to  attack  another  nation 
with  nuclear  forces  first  But  as  it  Is  normally 
used  It  connotes  much  more;  the  substan- 
tial elimination  of  the  attacked  nation  s  re- 
taliatory second-strike  forces. 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  "first-.tnke  ca- 
pability" should  be  understood^  „,v,i,Hv  is 
Now  clearly,  such  a  first-strike  capabi!it%  is 
an  important  strategic  concept.  The  United 
States  cannot-and  will  not-^ever  permit 
itself  to  get  into  the  position  in  which  an- 
other nation,  or  combination  of  "atioi^s, 
would  possess  such  a  first-strike  capability, 
which  could  be  effectively  used  against  it. 

To  get  into  such  a  position  vis-a-vis  any 
other  nation  or  nations  would  not  only  con- 
stitute an  intolerable  threat  to  our  ^ecur  ty^ 
but  It  would  obviously  remove  our  ability  to 
deter  nuclear  aggresslon-both  against  our- 
selves and  against  our  allies. 

Now  we  are  not  in  that  position  today— 
and  there  is  no  foreseeable  danger  of  our 
ever  getting  Into  that  position. 

our  strategic  offensive  forces  are  immen.se. 
1000  Mlnutemen  missile  launchers  carefully 
protected  below  ground;  41  Polans  sub- 
marliies.  carrying  656  missile  launchers  with 
the  majority  of  these  hidden  beneath  the 
seLTt  all  times;  and  about  600  long-ranee 
bombers  approximately  forty  percent  of 
whTch"re   kept   always   in   a   high   state   of 

"^^  our  alert  forces  alone  carry  more  than  2200 
weapons,  averaging  more  than  one  rnegaton 
each  A  mere  400  one-megaton  7«P°"^;  '^ 
delivered  on  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  over  one-third  of  her  popu- 
lation, and  one-half  of  her  Industry 

And  all  Of  these  flexible  and  highly  reliable 
forces  are  equipped  with  devices  that  Insure 
their  penetration  of  Soviet  defenses^ 

Now  what  about  the  Soviet  Lnion? 

D^rsTt  today  possess  a  powerful  nuclear 

arsenal? 

The  answer  is  that  it  does.  i,  ,  ,,. 

DoL    it    possess    a    first-strike    capability 

against  the  United  States? 

The  answer  is  that  It  does  not. 
can  the  Soviet  Union,   in  the  foreseeable 
future,  acquire  such  a  first-strike  capability 
against  the  United  States? 
Tbeanswer  is  that  it  cannot. 
U   cXot   because  we   are   determ.nedto 
remain  fully  alert,  and  we  will  never  penmt 
our  own  assured  destruction  capability  to  be 
at  a  ^int  where  a  Soviet  first-strike  capa- 
hiutv  Is  even  remotely  feasible. 

Is  tl'Te  soviet  Union  seriously  attempting  to 
acquire  a  first-strike  capability  against  the 

''"iil'So^h  tls  IS  a  question  we  cannot  an 
swer  wlto  absolute  certainty,  we  beUeve  the 


answer  Is  no.  In  any  event,  the  question  It- 
self is-  n  a  sens^lrrelevant  It  Is  irrelevaiit 
smce  the  United  States  will  so  continue  to 
ma  ntlin-and  where  necessary  f  trenghen - 
our  retaliatory  forces,  that  whatever  the  So 
v'et  unions  Intentions  or  actions,  we  will 
Vontinue    to    have    an    assured    f estrucuon 

capability  vis-a-vis  their  society  in  whul.  we 

.irf»  romnletelv  confident. 

But  there  ..;  another  q'.iestlon  that  is  nio.st 

'"'And'Vhat   is.   do   we-  the   United   States- 
potfets   .a   first-strike   capability   against  the 

Soviet  Union? 

The  answer  is  that  we  do  not. 

.\nd  we  do  not.  not  because  we  ha\c  i.e- 
„,i^."ed  our  nuclear  strength  On  the  contrary^ 
we  have  increased  it  t..  the  point  that  we 
possess   a   clear   superiority   over   the   bov.et 

^'"we"do  not  possess  first-strike  capability 
r..unst  th;  soviet  Union  for  precisely jne 
s.une    reason    that    they    do    not    possess    .. 

'''And'thlt  is  that  we  have  both  built  up 
our  second-strike  capability"  '  to  the  point 
"hat  a  first-strike  capability  on  either  .  de 
has  become  unattainable. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  way  m  which  the 
united  States  could  have  prevented  the  ..o- 
vie-.  union  from  acquiring  r.f  present  second- 
sinke  capabilitv-short  of  a  massive  pre- 
siriKe  p  .,rike  on  the  ^oylet  Union  m 
cmptive  first  striKe  on   i.ic   .. 

^"^he'°mnt  fact  IS.  then  that  .either  the 
soviet  Union  nor  the  Umtc-d  States  can  .-..- 
.?ck  the  other  without  being  destroyed  ,i 
retaliation;  nor  can  either  c-  us  ^'j''^-"  ^J;^''^" 
strike  capabllltv  in  the  foreseeable  UnuTC 

X  fvirther  fact  is  that  both  the  SoMot 
Union  and  the  United  States  Vr^^^^yV^ 
se.ss  an  actual  and  credible  ^^''"''■^-f/  f  " 
nabilitv  aeamst  one  another^  and  it  is  pre- 
cise v  this  mutual  capability  that  provides 
us  Loth  w-lth  the  strongest  possible  motive 
TO  avoid  a  nuclear  war. 

T^e  more  frequent  question  th^t  ar^es    . 
this  connection  is  whether  or  not  the  Ltu    d 
States  possesses  nuclear  surenonty  over  -he 
Soviet  Union. 

The  answer  is  that  we  do 
But  the  answer  is-hke  everything  else  m 
this  matter-technically  complex^ 

The  complexity  arises  in  part  out  of  what 
measurement  of  superiority  is  most  meaning. 

^^rnv  ;tmmentators  on  the  matter  tend 
to  define  nuclear  superiority  In  "rms  of  g.o.s 
megatonnage.  or  in  terms  cf  the  number  oi 
missile  launchers  available. 

NOW  by  both  these  t%vo  st.^nd-.rds  of  n.eas- 
urement  the  United  States  does  have  a  sub- 
s^Tmfal  superiority  ever  the  Soviet  Union  m 
the  weapoi^s  targeted  against  each  other^ 

But  it  is  precisely  these  two  stant^ards  of 
measurement  that  are  themselves  mis  eadmg^ 
For  the  most  meaningful  and  rcalw-ic 
measurement  of  nuclear  capability  is  neither 
^oss  megatonnage,  nor  the  number  of  avail- 
Tb"  rSsfile  launchers;  but  rather  the  mina- 
ber  of  separate  warheads  that  are  capable  o 
being  dehicrcd  with  accuracy  on  mdnidu  d 
mgh-pnority  targets  with  sufficient  power  tc 

destroy  them.  ,,   ■,  ..^   in-^dc- 

Gross  megatonnage  m  itse.f  .s  an  Ki..de 
quate  indicator  of  a^^sured  destruction  cap,.- 
bilitv.  since  it  is  unrelated  to  survivabilKy . 
accuracy  or  penetrability,  and  poorly  related 
to  effective  elimination  of  multiple  high- 
priority  targets.  There  is  manifestly  no  ad- 
vantage in  over-destroying  one  target,  at  t.ie 
expense  of  leaving  undamaged  other  targets 

°^TtherTeTumber  of  missile  launchers 
aviuable  is  also  an  inadequate  indicator  of 


-  A  "second-Btrike  capability"  is  the  capa- 
bility to  absorb  a  surprise  ^•'^cleax  at  ack^ 
and  survive  with  sufBclent  power  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  on  the  aggressor. 
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aaaured  deatructlon  c«p«bllUy  since  the  fact 
18  th»t  many  of  our  launchers  will  carry 
multiple  warheada 

But  by  ualng  the  realUtlc  meaaurement  of 
'.he  number  of  warhead*  available,  capable 
if  being  reliably  delivered  with  accuracy  and 
eHectlveneaa  on  the  appropriate  tATgeu  In 
•he  United  States  or  Soviet  Union  I  can 
•^11  you  that  the  United  Slates  currently 
uoaoeaaea  a  superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union 
i)f  at  leaat  three  or  four  to  one 

Purthermore.  we  will  mfMnlaln  a  superi- 
ority—by  these  same  realistic  criteria -over 
the  Soviet  Union  for  as  far  ahead  m  the  fu- 
ture as  we  can  realistically  plan 

i  want,  however,  to  make  one  point  int- 
ently clear  our  current  numerical  superi- 
ority over  the  Soviet  Union  In  reliable  accu- 
rate, and  effecUve  warheads  is  bt^th  greater 
than  we  had  originally  planned  anri  n  in 
f  Act  more  than  we  require 

Moreover.  In  the  larger  equation  cf  secu- 
rity, our  superiority"  is  of  limited  .signltl- 
cance— since  even  with  our  current  supen- 
jrltv  or  indeed  with  any  numerical  su- 
periority realistically  attainable  the  blunt, 
inescapable  fact  remains  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  aUU  -  with  its  present  forces— 
effectively  destroy  the  United  States  even 
after  absorbing  the  full  weight  of  an  Ameri- 
can first  strike 

I  have  noted  that  our  present  superiority 
U  greater  than  we  had  planned  Let  me  ex- 
plain to  you  how  this  came  about,  for  I  think 
it  Is  a  significant  illustration  of  the  intrinsic 
dynamics  of  the  nuclear  amvs  race 

In  1961  when  I  became  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Soviet  Utium  ptissessed  a  very  small 
operational  arsenal  of  interrontmental  mls- 
^nes  However  they  did  possess  the  techno- 
logical and  industrial  capacity  to  enlarne  that 
arsenal  very  substantially  over  the  succeed- 
ing several  years 

Now  we  had  no  evidence  that  trie  Soviets 
did  in  fact  plan  to  fully  use  that  capability 
But  as  I  have  pointed  out  a  strategic  plan- 
ner must  t5e  '  ci)nservative  m  his  calcula- 
tions, that  IS.  he  must  prepare  f  )r  the  worst 
plausible  case  .ind  not  be  c<jntent  to  hope 
and  prepare  merely  rar  the  most  prooable 
Since  we  cou.d  not  be  certain  of  Soviet 
intentions— sine*  we  could  not  be  .sure  that 
they  would  not  undertake  a  niasBive  build- 
up—  we  had  to  insure  against  .such  an  even- 
tuality by  undertaking  .urselves  a  major 
build- up  of  the  Minuteman  aJid  Polaris 
torcea 

Thus,  in  the  course  of  hedging  against 
vkhat  was  then  .mly  a  theoretically  i>o«y8lble 
Soviet  build-up.  we  txjok  decisions  which 
have  resulted  in  our  current  superiority  lu 
numbers  of  warheads  and  deliverable  mega- 
tons 

But  the  blunt  fact  remains  that  if  we  had 
had  more  accurate  information  about 
planned  Soviet  strategic  forces,  we  simply 
would  not  have  needed  to  build  as  large  a 
nuclear  arsenal  as  we  have  txlay 

Now  let  me  be  absolutely  clear  I  am  not 
saying  that  our  decUion  in  1961  was  unjusll- 
tled  I  am  simply  saying  that  It  was  neces- 
sitated by  a  lack  of  accurate  information 

Furthermore  that  decision  in  itself  as 
justified  as  it  was  m  the  end.  could  not 
possibly  have  left  unattected  the  Soviet 
L'nions  future  nuclear  plans 

What  IS  essenual  to  understand  here  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
mutually  Influence  >ne  another's  strategic 
plans 

Whatever  be  their  Intentions,  whatever  be 
cur  intentions,  actions— or  even  realistically 
potential  actions-  on  either  side  relating  to 
•he  build-up  of  nuclear  forces,  be  they  either 
offensive  or  defensive  weapons,  necessarily 
trigger  reactions  on  the  other  side 

It  Ls  precisely  this  action-reaction  phe- 
nomenon that  fuels  an  arms  race 

Now,  in  strategic  nuclear  weaponry  the 
.irms  race  invoWea  a  particular  irony.  Un- 
like any  oiber  era  in  mlUtary  history.  UxUy 


a  subatantlal  numerical  superiority  of  weap- 
ons does  not  effectively  translate  Into  politi- 
cal control    or  dlplomaUc  leverage 

While  thermonuclear  p^jwer  is  almost  In- 
conceivably awesome  and  repreaents  vir- 
tually unlimited  potenUal  destructlveness  It 
has  proven  u>  be  a  limited  diplomatic  in- 
strument Its  uniqueness  lies  In  the  fact  that 
r,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  all-powerful 
weapon     and  a  verv  InadequAte  weapon 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  can  niutuallv  destroy  one  an- 
other regardless  of  who  striken  first-  nar- 
rows the  range  of  .s.ivlet  aggreaalon  which 
our  nuclear  forces  can  effectively  deter 

Even  with  our  nuclear  monopoly  in  the 
early  po*twar  period  we  were  unable  Ui  deter 
the  .Soviet  premures  against  Berlin,  or  their 
support  of  aggression  in  Korea 

Today  our  nuclear  .superiority  does  not 
deter  all  forma  of  S.wlet  support  of  commu- 
ni-st  insurgencv  l:i  Soui(ie.isl  Asia 

What  all  of  tni.s  has  meant  l.s  tuat  we  and 
our  allies  as  well  require  substantial  non- 
nuclear  forces  in  order  to  cope  with  levels  of 
ai<gre»slon  that  massive  strategic  forces  do 
not  !:i  fact  det«-r 

This  has  been  a  difficult  lesson  both  for  us 
and  for  our  alUea  to  accept,  since  there  Is  a 
stron<  psychological  lendencv  to  regard  su- 
perior nuclear  forces  ivs  a  simple  and  unfail- 
ing solution  t i)  security  and  an  assurance  of 
victory  under  any  set  of  circumstances 

What  is  important  to  understand  Is  that 
our  nuclear  strategic  forces  play  a  vital  and 
absirilutely  necessary  role  In  our  security  and 
that  of  our  allies,  but  it  Ls  an  Intrinsically 
limited  role 

Thus,  we  and  our  allies  must  maintain  sub- 
stantial conventional  forces,  fully  rafjable  of 
dealing  with  a  wide  spectrum  of  lesser  forms 
of  political  and  military  aggression  ,4  level 
of  aggression  against  which  the  u.se  of  s'j-ate- 
glc  nuclear  forces  would  not  be  to  our  ad- 
v.)ntage.  and  thus  a  level  of  aggression  which 
these  strategic  nuclear  farces  by  themselves 
cannot  effectively  deter  One  c.uinot  fiishion 
A  credible  deterrent  out  of  an  Incredible  ac- 
tion Therefore  security  for  the  United  States 
and  Its  alUe.s  can  only  arise  from  the  posses- 
sion of  a  whole  range  of  gnvduated  deterrents, 
each  of  them  fully  credible  in  its  i>wn  con- 
text 

Now  I  have  pointed  out  that  In  strategic 
nuclear  matters,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  mutually  Influence  one  an- 
otner  3  plans 

In  recent  years  the  Soviets  have  substan- 
tially increased  their  offensive  forces  We 
have,  of  course,  been  watching  and  evaluat- 
ing this  very  carefully. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  build-up  is  In  part  a 
reaction  to  our  own  build-up  since  the  be- 
ginning of  this  decade 

Soviet  strategic  planners  undoubtedly  rea- 
soned that  If  our  buUd-up  were  to  continue 
at  Its  accelerated  pace  we  might  conceivably 
reach,  m  time,  a  credible  tlrst-strlke  capabil- 
ity against  the  Soviet  Union 

That  was  not  in  fact  our  intention  Our 
intention  wa^  to  assure  that  they-  with  their 
theoretical  cipaci'y  to  reach  such  a  flrst- 
strlke  capaoillty  -  would  not  In  fact  outdis- 
tance us 

Bui  they  could  not  read  our  Intentions 
with  any  greater  accuracy  than  we  could  read 
t.heirs  And  thus  the  result  h.is  been  that  we 
have  both  built  up  our  forces  to  a  point  that 
far  exceeds  a  credible  second-strike  capabll- 
I'y  against  the  forces  we  each  started  with 

In  doing  so,  neither  of  us  has  reached  a 
hrst-stnke  ca.pablllty  And  the  realltlea  of  the 
situation  being  what  Uiey  are — whatever  we 
beUeve  their  intentions  to  be.  and  whatever 
they  believe  our  intentions  to  be— each  of  us 
can  deny  the  other  a  first-strike  capability 
In  the  foreseeable  future 

Now,  how  can  we  be  so  confident  that  this 
i.s  the  case  ' 

How  can  we  be  so  certain  that  the  Soviets 
cannot  gradually   outdistance   us — either  by 


some  dramatic  technological  break-through. 
or  simply  through  our  Imperoeptlvely  lagging 
behind  for  whatever  reason  reluctance  to 
spend  the  requisite  funds;  distraction  with 
military  problems  elsewhere;  faulty  Intelli- 
gence;  or  simple  negligence  and  naivete' 

.Ml  of  theae  reasons—  and  others— have 
been  suggested  by  some  commentators  In  this 
country  who  fear  that  we  are  in  fact  fulling 
behind  to  a  dangerous  degree 

me  answer  to  all  of  this  Is  simple  and 
straightforward 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  the  Soviets  to 
outdistance  us,  because  to  do  so  would  be  to 
jeopardise  our  very  viability  as  a  nation 

No  President,  no  Secretary  of  Defense,  no 
Congress  of  the  United  States— of  whatever 
[)olltlcal  parly,  and  of  whatever  political  per- 
suasion-is  going  u>  permit  this  nation  to 
take  that  risk 

We  do  not  want  a  nuclear  arms  race  with 
the  Soviet  Union  primarily  because  the 
actlon-reacUon  phenomenon  makes  It  foolish 
and  futile  But  If  the  only  way  to  prevent  the 
Soviet  Union  from  obtaining  flrat-strlke 
capability  over  us  Is  u>  engage  In  such  a  race, 
the  United  States  possesses  in  ample  abun- 
dance the  resources  the  technology,  and  the 
will  to  run  faster  In  that  race  for  whatever 
distance  is  required 

But  what  we  would  much  prefer  to  do  is  U> 
C'.me  to  a  realistic  and  reasonably  rlskless 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
would  effectively  prevent  such  an  arms  race 
We  both  have  strategic  nuclear  arsenals 
greatly  in  excess  of  a  credible  assured  de- 
struction capability  Tliese  arsenals  have 
reached  that  point  of  excess  in  each  case  for 
precisely  the  siime  reason  we  each  have  re- 
iicted  to  the  other's  build-up  with  very  con- 
servaUve  ciUculaUons  We  have,  that  Is,  e«ch 
built  a  greater  arsenal  than  either  of  us 
needed  for  a  second-strike  capability,  simply 
because  we  each  wanted  to  be  able  to  ctjpe 
with    the      worst    plausible    case" 

But  since  we  now  each  possess  a  deterrent 
in  excess  of  our  Individual  needs.  lv>th  of  our 
nations  would  benefit  from  a  properly  safe- 
guarded agreement  first  to  limit,  and  later  U> 
reduce,  both  our  offensive  and  defensive 
strategic  nuclear  f  Tcee, 

We  may,  or  we  may  not.  be  able  to  achieve 
such  an  agreement  We  hope  we  can  And  we 
beUeve  such  an  agreement  Is  fully  feasible, 
since  It  18  clearly  In  both  our  nations' 
iiitereets 

But  reach  the  f  rmal  agreement  or  not,  we 
c^n  be  sure  that  neither  the  SovleU  nor  we 
are  going  Ui  risk  Uie  other  obtaining  a  flrst- 
slrike  capability 

On  liie  contrary,  we  can  be  sure  that  we  are 
boUi  going  U)  maintain  a  maximum  effort  to 
preserve  an  assured  destruction  capability 

It  would  not  be  sensible  for  either  side  to 
launch  a  maximum  effort  to  achieve  a  flrst- 
strlke  capability  It  would  be  serious  be- 
cause the  intelligence-gathering  capability  of 
each  side  being  what  it  Is,  and  the  realities  of 
lead-time  from  technological  break-through 
to  operational  readiness  being  what  they  are. 
neither  of  us  would  be  able  to  acquire  a  flrst- 
stnke  capability  In  secret 

Now,  let  me  lake  a  specific  case  In  point 

The    Soviets    are    now   deploying   an    antl- 

ballistlc   missile  system    If  we  react   to  this 

dep.oyment  intelligently,  we  have  no  reason 

for  alarm 

The  system  does  not  Impose  any  threat  to 
our  ability  w  penetrate  and  Inflict  massive 
and  unacceptable  damage  on  the  Soviet 
Union  In  other  words.  It  does  not  presently 
affect  m  any  significant  manner  our  assured 
destruction  capability 

It  does  not  impose  such  a  threat  because 
we  have  already  taken  the  sief>s  necessary  to 
assure  that  our  land-based  Minuteman  mis- 
siles, our  nuclear  submarine-launched  new 
Poseidon  missiles,  and  our  strategic  bomber 
forces  have  the  requisite  penetration  aids — 
and  in  the  sum.  constitute  a  force  of  such 
magnitude,   that  they  guarantee  us  a  rorce 


strong  enough  to  survive  a  Soviet  attack  and 
penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM  deployment. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  Issue  that  has  re- 
ceived so  much  attention  recently;  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  we  should  deploy  an 
ABM    system     against    the    Soviet    nucear 

1 h rent 

TO  begin  with,  this  Ls  not  In  any  sense  a 
new  issue  We  have  had  both  the  technica 
uosslbililv  and  the  sirateeic  desirability  of 
.,n  American  ABM  deployment  under  con- 
stant review  since  the  late  1950s 

While  we  h.ive  substiintlally  improved  our 
fchnolo^v  in  the  field,  U  is  l"^P°«a"\^° 
u'lderstand  that  none  of  the  systems  at  the 
„re=ent  or  foreseeable  state  of  the  art  would 
■rovide  an  impenetrable  shield  over  the 
united  States  Were  such  a  shield  possible 
we  would  certainly  want  it -and  we  would 
ccrtamlv  build  it. 

And   at    tlus    point,   let  me  dispose  of  an 
objecuon   that   Is   u.Wlly   Irrelevant  to   this 

'"^^'his  been  alleeed  that  we  are  opposed  to 
deplovim:  a  l.inie-scale  ABM  system  because 
It    would   carry    the   heavy   price   tag   of   $40 

'"il't"rae  make  it  very  clear  that  the  »40 
billion  is  not  the  l.ssue.  . 

V  we  could  build  and  deploy  a  geiiuiaeiy 
imnenetrable  shield  over  the  United  States, 
vie  wnUd  be  willing  to  spend  not  $40  billion 
but  any  reasonable  multiple  of  that  amount 
ihal  was  necessary.  v,,„„. 

The  monev  In  itself  Is  not  the  problem, 
the  penetrability  of  Uie  proposed  shield  is  the 

problem  ,„ 

There  Is  clearly  no  point,  however.  In 
spending  $40  billion  il  it  is  not  going  to  buy 
us  a  significant  improvement  In  our  security. 
If  It  IS  not.  Uien  we  .should  use  Uie  substan- 
tial resources  ii  rt-presenis  on  something  that 

'''sverv  ABM  svstem  that  is  now  feasible  In- 
volves "firlnc  defensive  missiles  at  Incoming 
<.ffensive    warheads    In    an    effort   to   destroy 

them.  *v,i,.  ic 

But  what  many  commentators  on  this  is- 
sue overlook  is  that  any  such  system  can 
r.ther  obviously  be  defeated  by  an  enemy 
sm-.ply  sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or 
clummv  warheads,  than  there  are  defensive 
missiles  capable  of   disposing  of  them. 

And  this  is  the  whole  crux  of  the  nuclear 
action-reaction  phenomenon. 

Were  we  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
would  clearly  be  strongly  motivated  to  so  in- 
crease their  offensive  capability  as  to  cancel 
out  our  defensive  advantage. 

It  is  futile  for  each  of  us  to  spend  $4  bil- 
lion $40  billion,  or  $400  billion— and  at  the 
end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the  end  of 
all  the  deployment,  and  at  the  end  of  all 
the  effort  to  be  relatively  at  the  same  point 
of  balance  on  the  security  scale  that  we  are 

""^In  point  of  fact,  we  have  already  Initiated 
offensive  weapons  programs  costing  several 
billions  in  order  to  offset  the  small  present 
Soviet  ABM  deployment,  and  the  possibly 
more  extensive  future  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ments. ,^  , 

That  Is  money  well  spent;  and  it  Is  neces- 

s;\rv 

But  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
money  spent  because  of  the  action-reaction 
phenomenon. 

If  we  in  turn  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deploy- 
ment—at whatever  price— we  can  be  certain 
that  the  Soviets  wUrtBM*  to  offset  the  ad- 
vantage we  would  hope  to  gKtn. 

It  Is  precisely  becaUse  of  this  certainty  of 
a  ci  rresponding  Soviet  reaction  that  the  four 
pr.5minent  scientist*— men  who  have  served 
with  distinction  as  the  Science  Advisers  to 
Presidents  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  John- 
.son.  and  the  three  outstanding  men  who  have 
served  as  Directors  of  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing to  three  SecreUries  of  Defense — have 
unanimously  recommended  against  the  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system  designed  to  pro- 
U'ci  our  population  against  a  Soviet  attack. 


These  men  are  Doctors  Killlan,  Kistiakow- 
sky,  Wiesner.  Hornig.  York,  Brown,  und 
FoEter. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  i.s  that  we  are 
now  facing  a  situation  analogous  t«/h«  °^« 
we  faced  In  1961;  we  are  uncertain  of  the  So- 
viets' Intentions. 

At  that  time  we  were  concerned  about  their 
potential  offensive  capabilities;  now  we  are 
concerned  about  their  potential  defensive 
1..  i^itbilitio:;- 

But  the  dynamic,  of  the  corcern  are  the 

We  must  continue  to  be  c.nuious  and  con- 
servative in  our  e.tnnates-leav.ng  "o  >•''';"; 
in  our  calculations  for  unnecessary  ribk.  And 
at  the  Ei'me  time,  we  must  measure  our  cvn 
Response  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not 
trigger  a  serseless  spiral  upward  of  nuclear 

NOW  as  1  have  emphasized,  we  have  al- 
ready taken  the  necessary  steps  to  g^'''';^"'-^* 
that  our  offensive  strategic  weapons  w-H  be 
awe  to  penetrate  Uiture,  more  ucUanced.  bo- 
Viet  defenses.  , 

Keeping  in  mind  the  careful  clockwork  of 
le^^t^fme  we  will  be  forced  to  continue  that 
efffrt  o™;  the  next  l.w  years  U  the  evidence 
fs  that  the  Soviets  intend  to  turn  what  is  now 
a  light  and  modest  ADM  deployment  into  a 
massive  one. 

Should  they  elect  to  do  so,  ^»  ^■■'Y^'"\^ 
the  ead-time  and  the  technology  ;r  ailable  to 
o  increase  both  the  qurdity  ^nd  Quantuy  o 
our  offensive  strategic  forces— wita  particular 
>^intion  to  highly  reliable  penetration 
.  d^-that  ^helr  Ixpensive  ^iefeusive  efforts 
will  give  them  no  edge  m  the  nuclear  balance 

whatever.  ^    »k-i 

nut  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  do  th.a, 
Fo^uTa  profitless  waste  of  resources,  pro- 
vided we  and  the  Soviets  can  come  to  a  real- 
istic strategic  arms-limitation  ^^^^'^^"^^ 

As  you  know,  we  have  proposed  U  S  -bov.et 
tMks  on  this  matter.  Should  these  talks  fal, 
w-^  are  fully  prepared  to  take  ^^e  appropnate 
measures  that  such  a  failure  would  n...ke 
necessary.  ,,,,. 

The  point  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  is  t..^t 
should'lhe  talks  fail-and  th^^oviets  decid 
to  expand  their  present  modest  ABM  deplo>  - 
ment  into  a  massive  one-^iu-  response  must 
be  realistic.  There  is  no  point  ^i^^tever  in  our 
responding  by  going  to  a  ^^^'Y'^^^^'i.^'^^ 
ployment  to  protect  our  population,  when 
such  a  system  would  be  mrlTective  against  a 
sophisticated  Soviet  offense. 

instead,  realism  dictates  that  if  the  So- 
viets elect  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  system^  v^e 
must  further  expand  our  sophisticated  offen- 
sive forces,  and  thus  preserve  our  overwhelm- 
ing assured  destruction  capability. 

But  the  intractable  fact  is  that  should  tl^e 
talks  fail  both  the  Soviets  and  ourselves 
v^oum  be  forced  to  continue  on  a  foolish 
and  feckless  course. 

It  would  be  foolish  and  feckless  because— 
in  the  end-it  would  provide  neither  the 
Soviets,  nor  us,  with  any  greater  relative 
nuclear  capability. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  both  to  realize 
that  and  to  act  reasonably.  It  is  clearly  in 
our  own  mutual  Interest  to  do  so. 

Having  said  that,  it  is  miportant  to  dis- 
tinguish between  an  ABM  ^^y^^^^^'^^^'g"^^ 
to  protect  against  a  Soviet  attack  on  our 
ciUes.  and  ABM  systems  which  have  other 
obiectives. 

One  of  the  other  uses  of  an  A  EM  system 
which  we  should  seriously  ^^'^''^"'^J^^l 
greater  protection  of  our  strategic  offensive 

forces.  -    „ 

Another  is  in  relation  to  the  emerging 
nuclear  capability  of  Communist  China. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Chinese  are 
devoting  very  substantial  resources  to  the 
development  of  both  nuclear  w.arheads,  and 
missile  delivery  systems.  A5  I  stated  last 
January,  indications  are  that  they  will  have 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  within  a 
year  or  so,  an  initial  Intercontinental  ballis- 


tic missile  capablity  in  tlie  early  1970s,  and 
a  modest  force  in  the  mid-70s. 

Up   to   now,   the   lead-time   factor   hi^   al- 
lowed U.S  to  postpone  a  decision  on  whether 
or    not   a   Ught   ABM   deployment   might   be 
dvantaeeous  as  a  countermeasure  to  Com- 
munist Chin.t's  nuclear  development. 

But  the  time  will  shortly  be  right  for  u.s  to 
initiate  production  il  we  desire  fcuch  a 
.system. 

China  at  the  moment  Is  caueht  up  in  in- 
ttrnal  strife,  but  it  seems  likely  that  her 
lasic  molivation  m  developmz  a  strategic 
nuclear  capability  Is  an  attempt  to  provide 
•I  basis  for  threatening  her  neighbors,  and 
l,  clothe  herself  with  the  dubious  prestige 
that  the  world  pays  to  nuclear  weaponry. 

We  donlore  her  development  of  these 
weiipons.  just  as  we  deplore  it  m  other 
c<..untries.  We  oppose  nuclear  proliferation 
because  we  believe  that  m  the  end  it  cnly 
mcrca^ses  the  risk  ol  a  common  and  catacivs- 
i.uc  holocaust. 

President  John.son  h.is  made  It  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  oppose  any  efforts  of 
cnina  t.-  employ  nuclear  bl.ickmail  against 
iicr  neighbors. 

We  possess  now,  and  will  continuue  to 
,>)sses.s  for  a-  far  ahead  as  we  can  foresee,  a'l 
overwhelming  first-strike  cpabUity  wit.i 
respect  to  China  And  despite  the  shrill  and 
r-iucous  propaganda  directed  at  her  own 
neonle  that  "the  atomic  bomb  i.s  a  paper 
rtrer"  there  is  ample  e'-idence  that  China 
well  '  appreciates  the  destructive  power  of 
;  -.u-lear  weapons. 

China  has  been  cautious  to  avoid  any 
i.rnon  that  might  end  in  a  nuclear  clash 
with  the  United  States— however  wild  her 
v^-  >rds  -and  understandably  so  We  have  the 
power  not  only  to  destroy  completely  her 
entire  nuclear  offensive  force-s,  but  t.,  dcva.s- 
;ale  her  society  a-s  well. 

Is  there  any  possibility,  then,  that  by  the 
nnd-I970s  China  might  become  .so  incau- 
tious a,s  to  attempt  a  nuclear  attack  on  tne 
United  States  or  our  allies. 

It  would  be  insane  and  suicidal  for  her  to 
do  so  but  one  c.in  conceive  conditions  under 
which  China  might  miscalculate  We  wish 
to  reduce  such  p<5ssibilities  to  a  minimum. 

And  since,  as  I  have  noted,  our  strategic 
planning  must  always  be  conservative  and 
•ake  into  consideration  even  the  possible  ir- 
rational behavior  of  potential  adversaries. 
there  are  marginal  grounds  for  concluding 
that  a  light  deployment  of  U  S.  ABMs  against 
this  possibility  is  prudent. 

The  system  would  be  relatively  inexpen- 
sive-preliminary estimates  place  the  cost  at 
about  5-5  billion— and  would  have  a  much 
1  ighcr  degree  of  reliability  against  a  Chinese 
attack  than  the  much  more  massive  and 
complicated  svsiem  that  some  have  recom- 
mended against  a  possible  Soviet  attack. 

Moreover,  such  an  ABM  deployment  de- 
signed aiiainst  a  possible  Chinese  attack 
wmild  have  a  number  of  other  advantages. 
It  would  provide  an  additional  indication  to 
^sians  that  we  intend  to  deter  China  from 
nuclear  blackmail,  and  thus  would  contribute 
toward  our  goal  of  discouraging  nuclear 
weapon  proliferation  among  the  present  non- 
nuclear  countries. 

Furnner  the  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deploy- 
ment would  enable  us  to  add— as  a  concur- 
rent benefit— a  further  defense  of  our  Mm- 
uteman  sites  against  Soviet  attack,  which 
means  that  at  modest  cost  we  would  in  f.-.c. 
be  adding  even  greater  effectiveness  to  our 
onensive  missile  force  and  avoiding  a  much 
more  costly  expansion  of  that  force. 

F'n-  llv  "such  a  reasonably  reliable  ABM 
svsteni  would  add  protection  of  our  popula- 
tion acainst  the  improbable  but  possible  ac- 
cidental launch  of  an  intercontinental  mis- 
sile bv  any  one  of  the  nuclear  powers. 

Mter  a  detailed  review  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, we  have  decided  to  go  forward 
with  this  Chinese-oriented  ABM  deployment 
and  we  will  begin  acfial  production  of  such 
a  system  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
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In  reaching  thl«  decUlon  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  It  contalna  two  poaalble  dan- 
gers— and  we  should  guard  carefully  against 

each.  

The  first  danger  Is  that  we  may  psychologi- 
cally lapae  Into  the  old  over-slmpUflcatlon 
about  the  adequacy  of  nuclear  power  The 
simple  truth  Is  that  nuclear  weapons  can 
serve  to  deter  only  a  narrow  range  of  threats 
This  ABM  deployment  will  strengthen  our 
defensive  posture — and  will  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  land-baaed  ICBM  offensive 
forces  But  the  independent  nations  of  Asia 
must  realize  that  these  benefits  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  their  maintaining,  and  where 
necessary  strengthening,  their  own  conven- 
tional forces  in  order  to  deal  with  the  more 
likely  threats  to  the  security  of  the  region 

The  second  danger  Is  also  psychological 
There  Is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  Intrinsic 
to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear  weap- 
onry U  a  weapon  system  works— and  works 
well  — there  Is  strong  pressure  from  many 
directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the  weapon 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prudent  level 
required 

The  danger  In  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chinese-oriented  ABM  sys- 
tem Is  golng'to  be  that  pressures  will  develop 
to  expand  It  into  a  heavy  Sovtet-orlented 
ABM  system 

We  must  resist  '.hat  temptation  firmly— 
not  because  we  can  for  a  moment  afford  to 
relax  our  vigilance  against  a  possible  Soviet 
tlrst-strlke-  but  precisely  beciiuse  our  great- 
est deterrent  against  such  a  strike  is  not  a 
massive  costly,  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible  offensive 
assured  destruction  capability 

The  so-called  heavy  KBU  shield— at  the 
present  state  of  technology— would  in  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  inducement  for 
the  SovleU  to  vastly  increase  their  own 
offensive  forces  That,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  respond 
in  turn— and  .'to  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on 
either  side 

Let  me  emphasize  and  I  cannot  do  so  too 
strongly— that  nur  decision  m  go  ahead  with 
a  limited  ABM  deployment  in  no  way  Indi- 
cates that  we  'eel  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
nuclear  offensive  and  defensive  forces  Is  any 
the  less  urgent  or  desirable 

The  road  leading  from  the  sume  axe  to  the 
ICBM — chough  It  may  have  been  mere  than 
a  million  years  In  the  building-  seems  to 
have  run  m  a  single  direction 

If  one  Is  inclined  to  be  cynlcjil  one  might 
conclude  that  mans  history  .-.eems  to  be 
characterized  not  so  much  by  consistent 
periods  of  peace,  occasionally  punctuated  by 
warfare,  but  rather  by  persistent  outbreaks 
of  warfare,  wearily  put  aside  from  tlm?  w 
time  by  periods  of  exhaustion  and  recovery — 
that  parade  under  the  name  ot  peace 

I  do  not  view  mans  history  with  that 
degree  of  cynicism,  but  I  do  believe  that 
man  s  wisdom  In  avoiding  war  is  often  sur- 
passed by  hu  folly  In  promoting  it 

However  foolish  unlimited  war  may  have 
been  In  the  past,  it  Is  now  no  longer  merely 
foolish,  but  suicidal  as  well 

It  Is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man 
from  suicide,  if  he  is  sufficiently  determined 
to  Commit  It 

The  question  Is  what  Is  our  determination 
in  an  era  when  unlimited  war  will  mean  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  millions-  and  the  pos- 
sible genetic  Impairment  of  a  million  genera- 
tions to  follow? 

Man  Is  clearly  a  compound  of  folly  and 
wisdom — and  history  la  clearly  a  consequence 
of  the  admixture  of  thoee  two  contradictory 
traits 

History  has  placed  cur  particular  lives  in 
an  era  when  th«  consequences  of  human  folly 
are  waxing  more  and  more  catastrophic  In 
the  matters  of  war  and  pe«ce 


In  th^  end.  the  root  of  man's  security  does 
not  lie  In  his  weaponry 

In  the  end.  the  root  of  mans  security  lies 
in  his  mind 

What  the  world  requires  in  lU  22nd  Year  of 
the  Atomic  Age  is  not  a  new  race  towards 
armament 

What  the  world  requires  In  Its  22nd  Year 
of  the  Atomic  Age  is  a  new  race  towards 
reasonableness 

We  had  better  all  rvin  that  race 

Not  merely  we  the  administrators  But  we 
the  people 

Thank  you   and  go<xl  afternoon 


ABM  AND  Asms  Contbol 
(  By  Mason  WlUrlch) 
The  Johnson  Administration's  decision  to 
produce  and  deploy  in  the  United  SUtes  a 
•light'  or  thin"  antl-balUslIc  missile  de- 
fence system  i  or  ABMi  marks  a  significant, 
perhaps  decisive  turning  point  In  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  efforts  to  bring  that  race 
under  control  How  long  will  prevention  of 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  con- 
tinue to  be  a  viable  policy  objective?  Will 
the  possibility  of  stability  In  the  nuclear 
weapons  balance  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  be  swept  away?  What 
Is  the  future  role  of  China  in  the  nuclear 
club""  TTiese  are  the  major  questions  which 
have  been  brought  sharply  Into  fiX-us 

Of  major  importiince  m  the  context  of 
these  issues  Ls  the  fact  that  the  ABM  system 
the  Johnson  Administration  has  decided  t^^ 
deploy  la,  for  l.'ie  time  being  at  least,  limited 
The  United  States  ABM  system  will  be  lim- 
ited in  cost  to  an  estimated  I  ve  Uiousand 
million  dollars,  and  limited  In  effecUveness 
to  interception  of  a  comparatively  few  nu- 
clear warheads  The  system  being  deployed 
will  consist  of  two  kinds  of  missiles  and  asso- 
ciated radar  and  computer  systems,  the 
longer-range  Spartan  to  provide  limited  area 
defence  of  population  centres,  and  the  short- 
range  Sprint  to  provide  hard  point  '  or  ter- 
minal defence  for  ABM  radars  and  Minute- 
man  silos 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  ABM  deployment 
Is  to  provide  protection  to  the  United  States 
against  the  kind  of  InterconUnental  nuclear 
capability  which  China  will  poeseas  In  the 
nild- 19708  The  deployment  wlU  not  protect 
the  United  swtes  population  or  Industry 
against  the  quality  and  quantity  of  nuclear 
attack  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  now.  or 
will  in  the  future  be  capable  of  launching. 
It  wTll,  however,  provide  a  measure  of  ter- 
minal defence  of  United  States  Mmuteman 
silos,  and  also  some  capability  to  deal  with 
an  accidental  launch  of  a  nuclear  weapon 
delivery  system 

In  analysing  the  United  Stales  ABM  de- 
ployment decision,  we  will  first  consider  the 
salient  features  of  the  strategic  nuclear  con- 
text In  which  the  decision  Is  imbedded 
Thereafter  we  will  turn  toward  an  assess- 
ment of  the  future,  focusing  on  three  sets 
of  complex  nuclear  Interactions  first,  the 
nuclear  Powers  and  the  non-nuclear  Powers; 
second,  the  two  nuclear  super-Powers,  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and. 
third,  the  United  States  and  China 

Throughout  a  continuing  process  of  re- 
search, development  and  Innovation  In  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems  since 
World  War  II.  the  technology  of  the  offence 
has  maintained  a  comniaiidlng  lead  over  the 
defence  This  gap  has  not  persisted  because 
there  has  been  no  chance  of  liuorceptlng  an 
offensive  nuclear  warhead  Rather,  the  large 
numbers  of  warheads  available,  and  the  great 
destructive  capability  of  each,  require  a  de- 
gree of  effectiveness  for  a  defence  that,  until 
recently,  was  clearly  unattainable 

Prom  the  technological  Imbalance  of  of- 
fence over  defence  the  basic  strategic  princi- 
ple has  been  derived  deterrence  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  sufficiently  effective  defence.  It  has 
become  accepted  doctrine  that  the  l.irgest 
measure  of  protection  against  nuclear  atUck 


can  be  found  In  the  threat  of  retallaUon  In 
kind  From  a  strategy  of  deterrence  the  re- 
quirements for  the  present  United  States 
strategic  poeture  have  been  developed.  These 
requirements  are  summed  up  In  former  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara's  phrase,  "as- 
sured destruction  capability  "  which  he  de- 
fined as  the  maintenance  of  'a  highly  reliable 
ability  to  Inflict  an  unacceptable  degree  of 
damage  upon  any  single  aggressor,  or  com- 
bination of  aggressors,  at  any  time  during  the 
course  of  a  strategic  nuclear  exchange — even 
after  our  atworblng  a  surprise  first  strike," 

The  requirements  of  such  an  "assured  de- 
struction   capability"    are    survivability,    re- 
liability and   penetration   capability.   United 
States   nuclear   forces   must,   first   of   all.   be 
capable  of  surviving  a  Soviet  first  strike  Sur- 
vival insurance  costing  thousands  of  million 
of   dollars   has   been    purchased   for   bomber 
aircraft   by   airborne  and   strip   alert   proce- 
dures, and  for  missiles  by  Installation  under- 
ground In  siloe  or  under  the  sea  In  subma- 
rlnee    The  beneflu  of  survivability  are  two- 
fold   the  United  Slates  U  placed  In  a  suateglc 
posture  from  which  It  will  never  be  essential 
to  pre-empt  with  a  nuclear  first  strike  rather 
than  deter  with  the  threat  of  a  second  strike 
in  retaliation;  and  the  time  for  decision  in  a 
crisis  win  be  lengthened  Thereafter,  we  must 
be  assured  that  a  sufficient  number  of  deliv- 
ery  systems.    If    launched   after  surviving   a 
nuclear  attack,  will  arrive  over  their  assigned 
tariiets   with   their   nuclear   warheads  opera- 
tional   Reliability   can  be  acquired  through 
technological  excellence,  systems  redundancy 
and  lajge  quantities. 

Finally,  an  assured  destruction  capability 
requires  the  ability  of  United  Slates  nuclear 
forces  to  penetrate  any  defensive  sj-stems 
traversed  between  the  place  of  launch  and 
impact  on  target  Here  the  ABM  problem  en- 
ters the  picture  The  problem  should  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  an  offence-de- 
fence interaction  Modlflcatloios  In  technology 
and  tactics  on  the  offensive  side  affect,  and 
are  affected  by.  defensive  modifications  In  a 
dynamic  relationship 

There  are  a  variety  of  aids  for  an  offence 
in  penetraUng  a  defence  A  warhead  re-entry 
vehicle  can  carry  with  It  large  numbers  of 
decoys  and  chaff  which  will  overload  the 
defensive  radar  tracking  system  with  In- 
coming signals.  Early  detonation  of  an  offen- 
sive nuclear  warhead  can  be  used  to  create 
radar  blackout  through  which  following  war- 
heads can  pass  undetected ,  An  offensive  nu- 
clear warhead  can  be  shielded  so  that  It  will 
be  destroyed  only  if  a  defensive  warhead  Is 
detonated  at  close  range.  Finally,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  penetrating  an  ABM  system  de- 
ployed around  a  city,  offensive  warheads  can 
be  detonated  upwind  and  outside  the  de- 
fensive envelope  In  a  way  which  will  maxi- 
mise fallout  on  the  target. 

On  the  defensive  side,  a  variety  of  coun- 
ter-measures are  also  possible  Defensive  mis- 
siles can  be  developed  with  extremely  rapid 
rates  of  acceleration  This  will  permit  inter- 
ception of  Incoming  nuclear  warheads  at 
relatively  low  altitudes  after  atmospheric 
drag  has  filtered  out  the  lighter  decoys  and 
chaff  Radar  tracking  systems  can  be  de- 
ployed in  configurations  which  will  mini- 
mise potential  black-out  problems  from  de- 
tonation of  either  offensive  or  defensive  war- 
heads Furthermore,  defensive  missiles  can 
be  developed  with  longer  ranges  so  that 
avoidance  of  the  ABM  envelope  will  be  ruled 
out 

Beyond  these  prXma^J  qualitative  aspecu 
of  the  offence-defence  interaction  He  Impor- 
tant quantitative  dimensions.  Of  particular 
relevance  Is  the  possibility  of  saturation  if 
there  are  more  offensive  than  defensive  war- 
heads associated  with  a  particular  target, 
then  a  destruction  capability  of  that  target 
Is  assured — even  If  the  defensive  system 
functions  perfectly  Weighing  the  possibil- 
ities for  penetrating,  avoiding  and  over- 
whelming the  defence  against  the  possibil- 
ities for  technical  Improvements  in  defensive 
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systems  has  led  most  analysts  to  pessimistic 
conclusions  about  the  cost-effectiveness  ol  » 
large-scale  ABM  deployment  against  a 
sophisticated  nuclear  attack. 

A  basic  premise  which  underlies  the  pres- 
int  Soviet-American  nuclear  balance  Is  that 
deterrence  consists  essentially  of  a  strategic 
p,»sture-a  nuclear  capability  In  being  and 
credible  to  any  potenUal  adversary.  "  f  ^ter- 
rrnce  falls,  nuclear  war  must  be  fought  with 
existing  forces.  Unlike  mobilisation  for  con- 
\enllonal  war.  mobilisation  for  nuclear  war 
,s  a  continuous  process  which  occurs  If  at 
all  before  hostilities  break  out.  Nuclear 
n  ,wer  politics,  then,  may  be  viewed  as  the 
evolution  and  interaction  of  a  series  of  pos- 
tures by  the  various  participants. 

Given  the  high  stakes  and  large  uncertain- 
ties involved,  strategic  nuclear  planning 
tends  to  be  conservaUve  Planning  factors  for 
developing  a  nuclear  posture  are  an  adver- 
sary's Capabilities  and  the  'worst  plausible 
case'  A  potential  adversary's  intentions  are 
larpelv  Ignored  When  such  conservative 
planning  is  applied  on  both  sides  of  a  con- 
liict  relationship  it  is  easy  to  see  how  an 
firms  race  IS  uniuoidable. 

The  net  result  to  date  m  tlie  evolution  of 
the  Soviet-American  nuclear  relationship  Is 
that  each  has  achieved  an  assured  destruc- 
tion capability  against  the  other.  Deterrence 
is  mutual  and  the  level  of  strategic  arma- 
ment on  both  sides  is  very  high.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  United  SWtes  could  place 
ibout  4  000  nuclear  warheads  on  Soviet  tar- 
pets  while  the  Soviet  Union  could  hit  the 
United  States  with  1.000  nuclear  warheads 
of  somewhat  larger  average  yield.  One  might 
assume  that  in  such  a  posture  the  two  sides 
might  declare  that  enough  is  enough.  Grant- 
ing the  desirability  of  some  measure  of  'over- 
kill', each  side  now  has  It 

However  the  fundamental  processes  of 
science  and  technology  are  inherently 
dynamic.  As  diminishing  returns  set  In  on 
the  offensive  side,  increased  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  possibilities  of  defence. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  already  deployed  a 
limited  ABM  system  around  Moscow.  For 
several  years  the  United  States  has  conducted 
an  ABM  research  and  development  pro- 
granune  costing  approximately  five  hundred 
million   dollars  annually. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  its  own 
ABM  programme,  the  United  States  made 
several  attempts  to  start  discussions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  limitations  on  further 
deployment  of  both  otfensne  and  defensive 
nuclear  systems.  In  view  of  the  failure  of 
these  attempts  and  the  growing  nuclear 
capability  of  Communist  China,  the  United 
SUtes  then  decided  to  produce  and  deploy  a 
light  ABM  system  of  its  own. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  let  us  turn 
towards  the  future,  focusing  first  on  the 
praspect.s  for  preventing  the  further  spjead 
or  nuclear  weapons  in  light  of  limited  ABM 

deployment.  

Recently,  substantial  progress  has  been 
.,.hie\ed  in  non-proliferation  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  At  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament 
Cosiference  in  Geneva  the  two  super-Powers 
reached  asjreeement  on  January  18,  1968  on 
.,  complete  drall  treaty.  This  will  be  the 
-iibject  of  discussion  at  a  resuined  session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  which 
■A 111  convene  m  April  after  this  article  has 
bi  en  published 

Non-proliferauon  Is  an  inherently  discrlm- 
inatory  concept  It  seeks  to  perpetuate  the 
status  quo  of  a  world  "with  five  nations  pos- 
feselong  nuclear  weapons  and  the  rest  with- 
out Certain  non-nuclear  nations  may  be  re- 
luctant to  relinquish  their  nuclear  options, 
e^peclaUy  If  they  believe  they  may  require 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  futiu-e  to  offset  a 
nuclear  threat  from  one  of  the  five,  as  with 
India  and  Japan 

What  options  oilier  than  nuclear  weapons 
exist,  or  can  be  provided,  for  Asian  nations 
such  as  India  or  Japan  In  the  face  of  China's 
growing     modest"     intercontinental    nuclear 


force  China  will  have  by  the  mid-1970s  with 
an  initial  five  thousand  million  dollar  ABM 
system  how  should  India  or  Japan  respond 
to  the  medium  range  ballistic  missile  capa- 
bility China  win  have  within  a  year  or  so? 
Following  China's  nuclear  test  explosions, 
assurances  have  been  reiterated  by  high 
United  States  officials  that  nations  without 
nuclear  weapons  can  be  sure  that  'If  they 
need  our  strong  support  against  some  threat 
of  nucltar  blackmail,  then  they  will  have  It 
WlU     these    assurances    be    enough    m    the 

future?  „ 

The   Idea   that   the   nviclear   super-Powers 
could  guarantee  the  security  ol  non-nuclear 
nations  against  nuclear  attack  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  possible  quid  pro  quo  for  signa- 
ture of  a  non-proliferation  treaty.  However, 
such    commitments    by    either    the    United 
States    or    the    Soviet    Union    alone    would 
largely  compromise  the  position  of  any  non- 
aligned  naUon.  while  a  joint  United  States- 
Soviet  guarantee  would  require  a  degree  of 
East-West    co-operation    that    is    below    the 
horizon  of  political  reality  today.  While  some 
form  of  nuclear  assurance  may  emanate  from 
the  United  Nations,  it  would  seem  doubtful 
that  such  a  dilution  of  responsibility  on  the 
guarantor   side   would   be   satlsfj-lng  in   the 
long  run.  Finally,  as  a  practical  matter.  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  at  this  time  the  U  S,  Sen- 
ate would  give  Its  consent  to  United  States 
ratification  of  a  non-proliferation  treoty  if  it 
included  provisions  which  could  result  in  a 
sweeping    and    yet    uncertain    extension    of 
United  States  security  commlunents. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  nonproUferatlon  treaty 
draft,  as  it  emerged  from  super-Power  nego- 
tiations, was  silent  on  the  subject  of 
nuclear  guarantees  to  non-nuclear  nations. 
Yet  the  problem  remains,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  deaJt  with  on  a  continuing  basis." 

Win,  In  fact.  United  States  ABM  deploy- 
ment provide,  as  Mr.  McNamara  has  argued, 
"an  additional  Indication  to  Asians  that  we 
Intend  to  deter  China  from  nuclear  black- 
mall,  and  thus  contribute  towards  our  goal 
of  discouraging  nuclear  weapon  prolifera- 
tion .  .  ."?  Or,  might  the  conswuction  of 
such  a  nuclear  shield  be  interpreted  In  Asia 
as  the  beginning  of  an  American  shelter 
under  which  we  wlU  withdraw — a  Fortress 
America"  for  the  nuclear  age? 

Another    suggestion    for    alleviating     the 
continuing  security  problems  of  non-nuclear 
nations    in    general    would    be    to    provide 
them  with  ABM  defenses  of  their  own.  This 
suggestion  does  not  appear  to  be  either  wise 
or  feasible   In   the   near   future,   for  several 
reasons.   The   cost  of   even   a   limited   ABM 
defense  is  too  high— too  high  either  for  the 
United  States  to  give  away,  or  for  whatever 
countries  might  be  involved  to  be  willing. 
and   In  some  cases   able,   to   pay  for  them- 
selves.   While    cost    sharing   might    be    con- 
sidered,   past    experience    In    NATO    would 
Indicate    that    discussion    along    these    lines 
would    probably    produce    more    dissension 
tlian  co-operation.  In  Western  Europe  espe- 
cially, where  the  Chinese  nuclear  threat  does 
not  appear  relevant  in  the  near  future,  the 
magnitude   of   the   Soviet   offensive    nuclear 
capability  seems  to  loreclose  any  possibility 
of  a  limited  ABM  from  achieving  even  mar- 
ginal effectiveness. 

Moreover,  deploying  a  United  States  ABM 
system  in  other  countries  would  raise  a  num- 
ber of  Intractable  problems  of  operational 
control  and  ownership.  These  problems 
would  be  Intrinsically  difficult  to  resolve. 
But  also  the  most  probable  solutions  would 
appear  to  be  irreconcilable  with  existing 
United  States  legislation,  as  well  as  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  While,  therefore,  the 
possibility  of  transfer  of  ABM  systems  to 
foreign    countries   should   not    be    dismissed 


'The  author  discussed  Uiis  problem  more 
fully  in  "Guarantees  to  Non-Nuclear  Na- 
tions", Foreign  Affairs,  Vol,  44,  No  4,  p  683 
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forever  consideration  of  tills  alternative 
should  be  postponed  at  least  until  the  non- 
proliferation  issue  Is  resolved  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Having  examined  the  prospects  for  ccn- 
tainmem  ol  the  horizontal  dimension  of  the 
nuclear  i.rms  race  in  light  ol  the  United 
S-ates  ABM  decision,  lei  us  now  turn  to  the 
vertical  dimension  and  consider  the  future 
course  ol  the  nuclear  relationship  between 
I'ne  two  super-Powers. 

In  the  wake  of  United  Slates  deployment 
<.•  a  limited  ABM  defence  the  Soviets  have 
lour  basic  options  first,  they  can  do  nolh- 
mcr-  second,  they  can  offset  the  thin  United 
stiies  defence  bv  Increases  In  their  offence; 
third  thev  can  thicken  their  own  existing 
defence;  and.  fourth,  they  can  Increase  both 
defence  and  offence.  We  may  hope  that  the 
Soviets  will  do  nothing.  However,  is  such  a 
response  in  Moscow  likely?  Have  the  Soviet 
leaders  already  made  allowance  In  their  plans 
for  the  possibUity  of  a  limited  United  Staes 
-^BM  deployment  so  that  no  further  offensive 
or  defensive  increase  on  their  side  will  be 
necessary?  Such  foresight  would  be  rare  In- 

^Whlch  of  the  remaining  three  options  the 
Soviets  exercise  would  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  they  share  with  us  the  assumption 
that  an  assured  destruction  capability  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  national  security,  and  whether 
thev  agree  with  the  McNamara  calculus  ol 
C(^t-effecliyenes6  of  increments  ol  offence 
versus  Increments  of  defence.  The  Soviets 
have  a  tradition  backed  by  strong  emotion 
if  not  pure  logic,  which  emphasises  defence  ol 
the  homeland.  Therefore,  further  thickening 
of  Soviet  ABM  defences,  cither  alone  or  m 
conjunction  with  offensive  production.  n.u\ 
not  be  ruled  out. 

Looking  one  step  further  in  the  interaction 
process,  while  Ihe  United  States  may  be  able 
to  tolerate  marginal  extension  of  Soviet  orten- 
five  procurement  without  further  response 
Mr  McNamare  has  slated  that  the  United 
Slates  would  respond  to  Soviet  thickening  o. 
Its  present  defences  with  offensive  increases 
of  lis  own.  This  plan  for  an  assymetric  re- 
sponse mav  prevent  a  vicious  upward  spiral 
irom  developing  on  the  defensive  side,  if  it 
holds  Over  time,  such  a  plan  is.  however 
likely  to  yield  to  olher  pressures.  The  overall 
process  of  research,  development  and  innova- 
tion in  the  context  of  competing  societies 
seems  to  acquire  an  internal  dynamism  aiid 
loeic  of  its  own  which  lead  toward  full  ex- 
ploiUUion  o:  technical  possibilities.  New  de- 
velopments achieve  a  momentum  of  their 
own  which  are  difficult  to  resist.  particularU 
in  the  national  security  area. 

With  respect  to  offensive  nuclear  delivery 
systems,  a  plateau  in  United  States  procure- 
ment had  been  reached  before  the  ABM  de- 
cision Present  Soviet  production  may  be 
viewed  largely  as  a  reaction  to  the  large 
missile  production  runs  of  the  U"'"d  Statec 
during  the  mid-1960s.  Therefore.  ABM  aside. 
,1  is  possible  that  missile  levels  on  both  sides 
would  have  levelled  off. 

The  deployment  of   limited  ABM  systems 
on  both  sides  will  exert  substantial  pressure 
to  turn  this  flattened  curve  upwards  again. 
The  number  of  warheads  which  the  Unitea 
States  can  place  on  Soviet  targets  Is  being 
incretised   within  existing   levels  of   missiles 
and  launchers  through  replacement  of  sin- 
gle   With    multiple    warheads— the    so-called 
Multiple   Independent   Re-entry   Vehicles   or 
■MIRV's".   Therefore,   some   Soviet   ABM  de- 
ployment can  be  offset  by  the  United  States 
without  resuming  large  scale  production  of 
delivery    systems.     However,    if    the    Soviet 
ABM  defence  Is   thickened   the   outer   limit 
of  this  kind  of  offset  capability  wUl  soon  be 
reached     Penetration    will    come    to    depend 
on   saturation,   and   saturation   will   require 
resumed     production    of    offensive    dehvery 
systems.    The    'worst    plausible    case"    here 
would  be  a  gradual  spiral  upwards  into  all- 
out   production   of   both   offensive    and   de- 
fense ve  systems  on  both  sides  of  the  balance 
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of  t«iTor  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
could,  at  tremendo'.is  cost  »nd  no  gain  In  Its 
se<-urlty.  lead  such  a  production  race  should 
coMiisei  res'.riint  to  ihe  Soviet  f n!on 

However  the  Soviet  PrActlonal  Orbital 
Bombardment  System  or  rOBS'  l.i  indlca- 
tlv»  of  an  increased  tempo  m  the  liitera<-- 
tlona  occurrlnst  among  the  technological 
variables  in  the  Soviet- American  nuclear 
equation  To  Intercept  an  inccmlns;  P'OBH 
which  will  probably  ipproach  the  United 
States  from  the  south  rather  than  the 
N'orth.  would  require  iid)ustment8  In  ABM 
system  cleplovment  The  I  >wer  trajectory  of 
the  FOBS  will  place  a  premium  .n  over  the 
horizon'  radar  detection  systems  However. 
the  Soviet  FOBS  wUl  pr'.b<ibly  be  less  ac- 
curate and  carry  l"a«  nuclear  pavlo.-id  due  to 
the  de-bof«tlnK  requirement  Therefore,  It 
may  well  be  .i  less  efflcleiU  system  for  de- 
hverlntt  nnciear  destructii>n  than  in  equiva- 
lent number  of  ICBMs  In  any  event,  If  the 
Soviet  Union  does  pro  eed  lo  deploy  Frac- 
tional Orbital  Bombardment  •.  ehlcles  in 
substantial  numbers  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  the  Kremlin  will  have  violated 
the   PentaKtitt's   rules  .if   ci*t-efrecilvpnes8 

While  tn«*fore  the  Soviet  FOBS  should 
not  be  traced  to  the  United  States  ABM  de- 
ployment It  IS  clear  that  ABM  systems  in 
general  will  exert  strong  pressures  in  the 
direction  of  -i  resumption  of  t.^e  Soviet- 
American  r.MClear  arms  race  In  all  Its 
^ispects  I.'  pressed  further  than  limited  de- 
ployments. ABM  systems  could  also  erase 
much  u<  what  little  progress  has  been 
.ichieved  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  arms 
control  Under  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
which  prohibits  nuclear  test  explosions  in 
the  a'nxosphere  outer  spax;e  and  under- 
water, it  will  be  impossible  to  conduct  an 
operational  teet  of  an  ABM  system  The  live 
interception  and  nuclear  destruction  of  an 
incoming  offensive  warhead  with  a  defensive 
warhead   is    prohibited    by    the   Treaty 

Many  of  the  uncertainties  involving  nu- 
clear ;ispects  of  the  interception  problem 
can  D«  riaJTOwed  by  simulation  techniques 
and  static  nuclear  ".ests  undergroviad  More- 
over, the  major  unc-ertalnUes  In  an  ABM 
defence  are  not  nuclear  hut  rather  peruiin 
to  radar  and  fire  control  systems  The  inar- 
giiu  of  uncertainty  In  tne  electronic  a.sf)ects 
of  an  ABM  defence  can  be  measured  and 
either  reduced  or  engineered  around  without 
nuclear  tesung  Nevertheless  as  the  scale  of 
ABM  defence  increases,  pressures  will  also 
Increase  to  test  the  system  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible In  an  operational  nuclear  environment 
While  the  United  States  will  spend  five  thou- 
sand million  dollars,  would  It  spend  40  thou- 
sand million  dollars  on  an  ABM  defense  with- 
out an  operational  systems  test? 

In   addition    to   de-stiiblllslng   the   balance 
between  Soviet  and  American  strategic  pos- 
tures, the  deployment  ot   .\BM  systems  may 
well  reverse  a  major  trend  In  nuclear  strategy 
Itself    The   doctrine  "f     massive   retaliation', 
enunciated  by  Secretary   of  State  Dulles.  In 
1954,  to  a  large  extent  governed  our  strategic 
thinking  unul   the  Kennedy  Administration 
In  1961    Then  it  was  supplanted  by  the  doc- 
trine of   controlled  and  flexible  response    de- 
veloped    by     the     new     breed     of     Pentagon 
strategist  under  Secretary  McNamara's  tute- 
lage   Implementation  of  this  strategy  mainly 
required     substantial     Increases    In    conven- 
tional    non-nuclear     forces      But     the     new 
strategic  concept  also  served   as  a   basis  for 
'thinking    about    the    unthinkable',    for    war 
gaming  and   planning   a   variety   of   possible 
ways  of  using  nuclear  forces  short  of  an  all- 
out  exchange,    and    for    terminating    a    con- 
trolled  nuclear  wax  with  something  less  than 
total  destruction  on  both  sides    The  ability 
to  implement  such  refinements  In  the  prac- 
tical   tangle    and   emotional    confusion   of   a 
real  crisis  may   be  questioned    Nevertheless, 
the   doctrine   of   controlled   and    flexible   re- 
sponse has  had  the  virtue  of  Inducing  mor« 
raUonality  in  thinking  about  strategy,  and. 


more  Importantly    In  planning  ctrateglc  nu- 
clear f.acre  structure 

rv>e8  the  technol.wry  of  ABM  systems  lead 
us  Inevitably  back  to  massive  retaliation  at 
the  nuclear  end  of  Uie  weapons  spectrum? 
if  ^n  ABM  system  Is  credited  with  effertlve- 
iiess  any  l,i  inch  of  offensive  nuclear  missiles 
against  defended  Urfets  will  have  Ui  be  suffi- 
cient in  numbers  U>  saturate  the  defence  Can 
anything  short  of  a  n\asslve  attack  whether 
a  first  or  second  strike  provide  the  required 
amount  of  cerUilnty  that  the  adversary's 
defences  will  be  sit  irated'  1  he  more  elective 
ABM  systems  become,  the  more  both  sides 
v.ou!d  seem  to  be  placed  In  an  Bll-or-nothmg 
s'rute^lc  deterrence  posture 

It  Is  widely  recognised  that  the  nuituamy 
of  nuclear  destructive  cipablllly  on  l>oth 
sides  of  the  Soviet-American  equation  nar- 
rows the  range  of  Soviet  aggression  which 
our  nucl.^ar  forces  can  effectively  deter'  De- 
ployment of  ABM  systems  will  reinforce  this 
trend  Nuclear  forces  will  In  the  context  of 
the  Sovlet-Amerlcioi  relationship,  become  In- 
creasingly blunt  and  unwieldy  Instruments 
We  L  implele  our  appraisal  of  the  United 
States  ABM  deployment  decision  by  specifi- 
cally rel.umg  It  to  the  ^ature  course  (f  the 
United  States  nuclear  relationship  with 
China 

Mr  McNamara  has  stated  that  we  possess 
now,  and  will  continue  to  possess  for  as  far 
ahead  as  we  can  foresee,  an  overwhelming 
tirst-sUlke  capability  against  China'  With- 
out a  United  States  ABM  defence.  China 
would  also  soon  be  capable  of  inflicting  grave 
damage  on  the  United  States  If  lU  nuclear 
forces  were  launched  first  As  previously  In- 
dicated. It  is  estimated  that  China  will  have 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles  within  a 
vear  or  so,  an  Initial  Intercontinental  missile 
capability  In  the  early  1970s,  and  a  moder- 
ate' intercontinental  forc'e  In  the  nild-l'J70s 
Our  decision  to  deploy  a  light  ABM  defence 
has  been  Justified  primarily  on  the  grounds 
of  precluding  the  possibility  of  China  m- 
factmg  damage  on  the  United  States  m  a 
first  s-.r;ke  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  a  ra- 
tional ground  for  a  Chinese  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  S'ates  In  view  of  the  immense 
retaliatory  capability  of  the  United  States. 
Thus,  the  light  ABM  defence  in  the  United 
States  IS  intended  mainly  to  constitute  a 
saleld  against  Chinese  irrationality 

However,  another  and  equally  Important 
■  raiment  exists  In  favour  of  deployment  of 
a  Chlna-oriented  system  Should  a  direct  and 
major  confrontation  occur  with  China  In  the 
future  and  the  United  states  possessed  no 
effective  defence  against  a  Chinese  first 
strike,  the  Incentives  operating  m  Uie  United 
states  to  tise  Its  nuclear  forces  In  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike  would  be  greatly  In- 
creased The  deployment  of  a  light  ABM 
defence  may,  therefore.  Insure  not  only 
agalns-  Irrational  conduct  In  Peking,  but  also 
•hat  rationality  will  continue  to  govern  In 
t.m.e  of  crisis  In  Washington 

We  must,  however,  recognise  that  Peking 
will  probably  view  the  United  States  .\BM 
defence  as  lustirance,  not  against  irration- 
ality in  a  crisis,  but  against  whatever  Chi- 
nese nuclear  forces  might  bUI^■lve  a  United 
States  first  strike  Moreover,  the  extent  to 
which  an  ABM  defence  would  actually  reduce 
first  strike  incenuves  for  the  United  States 
.against  China  would  largely  depend  on  the 
degree  of  confidence  American  decision- 
makers had  in  the  effectiveness  of  their  de- 
fence system 

In  addition  to  d.rect  pressure  on  the  United 
States.  Chinas  expanding  nuclear  capablUty 
wUl  generate  Incre.ising  pressure  in  two  other 
directions  First,  .vs  we  have  seen.  China's 
nuclear  posture  and  Intentions  are  key 
factors  conditioning  the  future  course  of 
nuclear  proliferation  In  Asia  Second.  China 
possesses  substantial  inttuence  over  the 
iature  course  of  the  Soviet- American  nuclear 
relaUonship  In  this  respect  the  dynamics  of 
a  technological  race  are  working  against  both 


•.he  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  Stales.  Im- 
provement In  relative  position  v.  Ill  be  less 
tllfflcuU  for  China  to  achieve  than  for  the 
nuclear  super-Powers  which  are  ixith  already 
pressing  against  existing  technological 
t>iundarles  Therefore.  China's  growing 
i.uclear  capability  could  be  the  catalyst  for 
a  major  new  round  In  the  S.ivlet-Amerlcan 
nuclear  arms  race  This  would  be  especially 
true  .f  continuing  technological  pressure 
from  China's  stratitjic  nuclear  posture  in- 
dii  PS  the  United  States  to  thicken  Its  own 
.'VBM  defense. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  this  appraisal 
of  the  United  Stales  limited  ABM  decision 
and  of  Its  impact  on  the  future  prospects  for 
arms  control? 

First.  China  Is  moving  lnti  a  jxjsltlon  of 
pivotal  Importance.  This  trend  Is  not  new. 
But  Chinas  nuclear  capability  provides  both 
the  political  cutting  edtte  and  an  Important 
.strategic  underpinning  for  her  future  role 
lu  world  power  politic;.  The  United  Slates 
ABM  deployment  will  not  cancel  out  tlie 
political  power  China  derives  from  its  nuclear 
capability  The  United  States  ABM  decision 
in  fact  recognises  China  as  a  major  nuclear 
Power. 

second  China's  nuclear  power  creates  a 
range  of  difficult  and  delicate  security  prob- 
lems for  us  own  leadership  us  well  as  for 
world  leaders  elsewhere  Until  China  Itself 
:'..hleves  a  secure  .second-strike  capability 
the  Incentives  for  a  first  strike  against  China 
m  a  crisis  cannot  be  igncred  m  Peking 
whether  or  not  her  adversaries  possess  an 
ABM  defen.-.e  However,  if  China  sets  as  a 
irlmary  objective  the  achievement  of  an 
a.ss\ired  destruction  capability  ;o;alnst  the 
Uii.ted  Slate'?,  this  could  trigger  a  renewal 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  would 
leave  China  even  further  behind  Moreover, 
if  China  does  not  pursue  a  policy  o!  restraint 
m  the  build-up  of  Its  own  nuclear  forces  It 
icems  inevitable  that  either  or  both  Japan 
and  India  will  eventually  have  to  respond 
with  the  acquisition  of  nuclear  forces  of  their 
own  Such  a  rcsfxinse  In  A.sla  would,  in  turn 
f.-Tect  a  net  reduction  In  Chinas  own  secu- 
rity Therefore.  It  will  be  difficult  f>)r  China 
to  use  her  long-term  advantage  the  political 
leverage  resulting  from  her  nuclear  weapons 
proeramme 

Third,  the  United  States  may  well  be  In 
the  most  difficult  position  of  all  Recognis- 
ing China's  technological  power  of  position, 
how  best  c;in  the  United  States  hope  to  deal 
with  if  China's  leverage  will  be  maximum 
If  the  United  States  conUnues  to  base  Its 
respKjnse  to  China  on  her  nuclear  capabilities 
coupled  to  the  worst  plausible  case. 

China   win  eventually  achieve  an   assured 
destruction    capability    against    the    United 
States    Will   China   be   more   'rational'   then 
than    at    present?    It    Is    time    now    for    the 
United  States  to  f.ice  squarely  the   Issue  ol 
an    itccommcxlatlon    with    China    based    not 
upon   a   first-strike   capabUity   on   one   side, 
but  upon  nuclear  deterrence  on  both  sides 
Article  VI  of  the  non-proliferation  treaty 
would  place  an  obligation  on  all  p;\rtles.  in- 
cluding   the    two    super-Powers,     to    pursue 
negotiations  In  good  faith  on  effective  me;ia- 
ures  regarding  cessation  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race    .    .     '     Present   trends   m   the   reality  of 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities  fly  In  the  lace 
of  these  words  on  paper.  China  will  not  ad- 
here to  the  non-proliferation  treaty.  But  Is 
It  too  much  to  expect  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  to  review  and  agree  to  re- 
verse or  freeze  their  ABM  deployment  deci- 
sions In  light  of  their  prospective  obligations? 
Otherwise,  how  can  we  expect  nations  with- 
out  nuclear   weapons   which   adhere   to   the 
treaty  to  take  seriously  the  pledge  of  absti- 
nence? 

The  path  of  arms  control  Is  difficult.  Yet 
It  is  the  only  path  which  leads  towards  what 
must  be  a  paramovint  goal  In  the  nuclear 
age — avoidance  of  nuclear  war  in  a  world 
where  diverse  value  systems  co-exist. 
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I  UK    B.\CKGROUND 

On   18  September  1967.  Mr    Robert  S    Mc- 
Namara   then  US  Secretary  of  Defense,  an- 
nounced  plans  to  deploy  a  limited  ballistic 
missile     defence     system     (called     Sentinfli 
against   the  possibility  of  an  attack  by  Chi- 
nese b.illlstlc  missiles   He  acted  under  consid 
eriible  political  pressure,  and  called  the  case 
for  the  weapon  svstem  'marginal'.  This  polit- 
ical  pressure  w.is  generated  very  largely   by 
the   belief— now   thought   to   be   mistaken— 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  deploying  ballis- 
tic  missile   defences   around   far   more   than 
Moscow     The    Soviet    Government    had    ex- 
pressed   Willingness    in    principle    to   discuss 
limits  on  the  arms  race,  but  had  delayed  In 
setting  a  date  for  talks  to  begin.  Many  drew 
the  conclusion  that  the  Russians  were  'steal- 
ing a  march'  on  the  United  States.  Because 
this  pressure  combined  with  the  problem  of 
missile  defence  against  China,   and  because 
China  became  the  rationale  for  the  decision 
tiiken.  11  Is  a  decision  almost  Impossible  to 
reverse  on   the  grounds  of   faulty   American 
estimates   of   Soviet   intentions.   Indeed,   the 
new    US    Secreiary    of    Defense.    Mr.    Clark 
Clifford,  hivs  advised  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  that  he  is  for  maintaining  a 
•clear-cut  nuclear  supremacy'  over  the  Sovl' t 
Union:    this    approach,    distinctly    more    fa- 
vourable to  missile  defence  procurement  than 
that  of  Mr,  McNiimara.  suggests  an  Increase 
in  the  likelihood  that  the  United  States  will 
press  on  U>  build  a  larger  system. 

Nevertheless,  this  paper  rejects  the  argu- 
ment that  at  least  some  missile  defences 
should  be  accepted  as  inevitable.  Since  these 
defences  have  a  tendency  to  rapid  obsoles- 
cence, conceding  their  desirability  would  con- 
cede the  correctness  ol  continuing  expendi- 
tures. The  case  against  additional  expendi- 
tures for  missile  defences  is,  for  the  most 
part,  a  Civse  against  building  any— thus  a 
Civse  for  letting  whatever  has  been  done  be- 
come obsolete  a-s  soon  as  possible.  In  any 
event,  this  paper  attacks  the  Idea  that  the 
existing  thin  defence  against  Chinese  mis- 
siles should  be  used  as  a  building  block'  for 
a  larger  defence  designed  to  neutralize  So- 
viet offensive  weapons. 

For  eight  years  preceding  the  September 
1967  decision' U)  deploy  a  thin'  ballistic  mis- 
sile defence.  United  States  Administrations 
considered  and  rejected  suggestions  that  on- 
going development  programmes  for  missile 
defence  be  followed  by  procurement  of  one 
system  or  another.  At  first  it  was  a  primitive 
Nike-Zcus  missile — considered  successful  if  It 
could  make  an  intercept'  of  a  single  Incom- 
ing warhead.  Such  a  system  could  have  been 
built  bv  1963-64  but  would,  according  to 
estimates  made  by  the  Defense  Department 
ill  1962.  have  been  obsolete  by  the  time  It  be- 
c.tme  operational     A  more  advanced  system, 


Nike-X,  could  have  been  ordered  in  1963 
and  built  bv  1968.  but— relative  to  projected 
Soviet  Improvements— would  have  been  ob- 
solete by  1966  •■I 

Theee  systems  depended  upon  tracking  in- 
coming objects  despite  clouds  of  'chaff',  then 
distinguishing  between  decoys  and  weapons, 
and  then  launching  anti-missiles  at  located 
warheads.  Since  observations  of  atmospheric 
drag  on  incoming  objects  were  critical  to  dis- 
tinguishing them,  the  defence  was  required 
to  wait  until  the  attacking  warhead  had  en- 
tered well  into  the  atmosphere  and  l"  irter- 
cept  perhaps  5.000  to  100.000  leet  off  the 
ground;  hence  it  had  to  rely  upon  Inter- 
ceptors that  could  climb  thousands  ol  feet 
in  a  few  seconds.  For  this  reason  also,  it  h.id 
to  anticipate  low-level  detonation  of  adver- 
sary warheads,  and  hence  it  hud  to  comple- 
ment the  svstem  with  l.tllout  .•-belters  Fi- 
nally, the  defence  was  local  in  character, 
covering  ranges  ol  only  15  to  25  miles,  and 
all  but  the  largest  25  or  50  urban  areas 
would  have  been  undefended.-' 

Although  the  systems  under  development 
were  quite  obviously  improving  throughout 
the  1959-65  period,  they  seemed,  paradoxi- 
cally, ever  less  likely  to  be  btillt.  The  prob- 
lem of  civil  defence,  the  partial  coverage  pro- 
vided by  the  defence,  the  nsmg  cost  of  build- 
ing an  ever  more  complicated  system,  a  grow- 
ing willingness  to  rely  upon  the  balance  of 
terror,  the  prospect  ol  suitable  Soviet  pene- 
tration devices,  a  widespread  dcsirt  not  to 
stir  up  the  arms  race,  and  Mr,  McNamara 's 
emphasis  on  cost-effectiveness — all  combined 
to  limit  the  prospects  for  missile  defence 
procurement. 

In  1964,  Communist  China  exploded  her 
first  bomb,  and  American  strategists  saw  a 
threat  that  might  be  neutralized  with  greater 
confidence  than  could  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Not  long  thereafter,  the  riinge  of  the 
American  inerceptor  missiles  was  greatly  ex- 
panded. At  the  same  time,  new  techniques 
were  developed  to  permit  the  destruction  of 
incoming  missiles  with  X-rays  while  they 
were  still  outside  the  atmosphere.  (Earlier 
systems  had  relied  on  blast  effects  in  the 
a-cmosphere.  and  hence  such  systems  were  in- 
effecUve  at  air-less  altitudes!  The  increased 
range  of  the  Interceptor,  In  conjunction  with 
the  new  X-ray  method  of  'kiU'.  enormously 
Improved  paper-and-pencil  calculations  of  ef- 
fectiveness. Incoming  missiles  could  be  at- 
tacked several  hundred  miles  up  Each  inter- 
ceptor battery  could  cover  a  ground  radius 
of  about  400  miles.'  When  these  results  were 
considered  with  respect  to  the  new  land 
weaker)  prospective  Chinese  threat,  some  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the  possibility  of  preventing 
any  Chinese  missiles  from  penetrating  until 
the  19808 — even  of  discouraging  China  from 
building  long-range  missiles  at  all. 

In  this  supersaturated  situation,  in  19G6. 
some  evidence  was  uncovered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  had  begun  to  build  a  ballistic  missile 
defence.  Earlier  sporadic  Soviet  efforts  to 
build  a  single  battery  around  Leningrad  in 
1962  had  created  only  a  stir    Now  it  seemed 
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certain    that    a    defensive   system    had    been 
in.stalle<l  around  Moscow  Elsewhere,  unquep- 
tionablv.  something  was  being  built  rapidly. 
This  more  comprehensive  installation  (called 
the    Tallinn  "  svstem,  after  the  Estonian  City 
that  housed  part  of  it)  was  thouftht  by  some 
to  be  a  defence  against  missiles   General  E.cr.e 
G     Wheeler    testified    that     it    would    violate 
•v.ilitary  logic-  If  it  were  not    But  despite  an 
eirher    i.ews    tonlerence    in    which    Mr     Mc- 
Namara  announced   '  con.siderable   exidence' 
tliat  tiie  Soviet  Union  w.is  deploying  an  anti- 
nv'.slle  ^'siem.  he  testified  In  1967  thai  exlst- 
mv:  e-.idence  could  be  explained  by  the  hy- 
ix.the'-iK  of  an  extensive  new  air  defence  sys- 
tem   Pre.-umablv  Fuch  a  system  would  have 
been  started  in  anticipation  of  a  high-flying 
B-7U  aircraft   or  the  flights  ol  some  U-3  spy 
plane   More  generally,  it  mieht  have  reflected 
compulsive    vested    interest    in    air    defence 
Bv  l')68    a  "majority"  of  Department  of  De- 
icnse  analysts  subscribed  to  Mr.  McNamara  s 
■  ur   defence"    view     and     the   siluation    w.cs 
ceen    as    follows    m    the    fiscal    1969    dtfence 

Now  I  Can  tell  vou  that  tlie  majority  of 
our  int<'lligence  community  no  longer  be- 
lieves that  this  so-'-alled  "TaUinn"  system 
(Which  Is  being  deployed  across  the  north- 
western approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
m  several  other  places)  h.is  any  significant 
\BM  cpabilitv.  This  system  is  apparently 
designed  lor  UKe  within  the  atmosphere, 
most  likely  against  an  aero-dynamic  rather 
than  a  balilstic  missile  threat. 

Althouch  construction  of  Die  Galosh  ABM 
svstem  around  Moscow  is  proceeding  at  a 
moderate  p.cce.  no  effort  has  been  made  dur- 
ing tlie  last  year  to  expand  tliat  system  or 
extend  it  to  other  cties.  It  is  the  can.sensus 
oi  the  iiileliipence  community  tliat  this  sys- 
tem could  provide  a  limited  defence  of  the 
Moscow  area  but  that  it  could  be  seriou.sly 
degraded  bv  sophisticated  penetration  aids 

Notwithstanding  this  new  appraisal  ol  So- 
viet plans,  the  Defense  Department  has  not 
changed  us  own  plans,  asserting:  "Neverthe- 
less, knowing  what  we  do  about  past  Soviet 
preciilections  for  defensive  systems,  we  must, 
for  the  time  being,  plan  our  forces  on  the 
assumption  that  they  will  have  deployed 
some  sort  of  an  ABM  system  around  their 
major  cities  bv  the  early  1970s".'^  The  phrase 
"for  the  time  being"  presumably  refers  to  the 
possibility  of  American-Soviet  discussion.s 
and  may"  suggest  American  willingness  to 
comproniiEe  in  the  presence  of  talks. 

THE  CtNTRAL  ISSUES 

W.ll  Sov.e;  missiles  be  launched  against  us? 
A  large-scale  Soviet  attack  against  Ameri- 
can cities  is  plainly  and  simply  not  rational, 
since  the  American  response  is  primed  Uj 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  In  return.  The  So- 
viet leadership  Is  aware  of  this  That  nuclear 
war  is  mutual  suicide  has  attained  the  status 
of  a  cliche  with  both  super-powers.  'Wide- 
scale  nuclear  attacks  on  American  forces  are 
so  unlikely  to  succeed,  and  so  dangerous  m 
any  case,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  Imagine  a 
Scjviet  leader,  or  Soviet  committee,  attempt- 
ing them. 

One  c;in  talk  of  war  occurring  through  c.- 
calalion  But  it  still  requires,  at  some  stace. 
that  one  major  power  launch  nuclear  ■we;ip- 
ons  against  the  other.  This  will  be.  and  can 
be  expected  to  be  perceived  as,  a  sell-destruc- 
tive act  For  the  foreseeable  future,  war  cal- 
culations will  not  seem  promising;  more- 
over, leaders  are  unlikely  to  believe  them 
if  tliey  do  seem  so.  And  there  is  ample  evl- 
dencein  the  three  decades  since  World  "War 
II  of  great-power  caution  In  treating  events 
that  might  risk  general  nuclear  war. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  nuclear 
war  between  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  has  become  a  low-probablllty 
event — possible    and    well    worth    worrying 
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about  becauae  of  Ita  enormous  consequences. 
but  sUll  unlikely.  B«:au8«  it  haa  ihU  char- 
acter, concwm  wUh  'getung  through  the  next 
few  yean"  haa  gradually  be«j)  tran«nut«l 
into  concern  with  maintaining  nuclear  peace 
and  national  security  over  the  next  decadea 
In  short,  the  world  situation  now  warrants 
paying  attention  to  the  medium-  and  long- 
term  problems  attendant  upon  proposed 
policies  relating  to  nuclear  war 

Would   missile  defences  work  against   a 

major  pcncer'' 
There  are  four  quesuons  First,  will  missile 
defences  work  more  or  leas  as  planned  In  the 
absence  of  adversary  counter-measures'  Sec- 
ond, would  the  defences  be  vulnerable  to 
American  or  Soviet  counter-measures?  Third. 
would  theee  counter-measures  be  taken? 
And,  fourth,  would  the  defences  simply  be- 
come obsolete  as  a  result  of  unrelated  de- 
velopments   in    offensive    weaponry? 

Because  most  observers  Wke  their  cue  from 
the  official  estimates  of  the  eflectlveneas  of 
missile  defence,  little  attention  U  normally 
paid  to  the  possibility  th.it  these  esUmat«s 
mt^t  tkemaelves  be  only  best  guessea'  The 
ua-DefeBse  Department  .tsserted  in  1367  for 
example,  that  a  massive  .\merlran  missile 
defence,  costing  tao  to  »40  billion,  would 
hold  Immediate  fatalities  tlo»-n  to  20  or  30 
million  If  the  Soviets  did  not  Uke  cor- 
responding offensive  adju.stments  in  their 
strategic  forces  These  and  related  figures, 
admitted  by  the  Defense  Department  to  be 
Illustrative  and  'hlKhly  sensitive'  '^i  small 
changes  in  targeting,  iire  in  fact  still  more 
questionable  They  .u-e  technological  specula- 
tions derived  by  systematically  excluding  all 
that  does  not'  lend  Itself  to  quantllauve 
analysis,  and  by  estimating  with  unreal  pre- 
cision parameters  little  understood  and  with 
wide  variance 

These  estim:ites  .:re  dissociated  with  his- 
torically \inprecedented  maintenance,  elec- 
tronic reliability  .ind  computer  program- 
ming standards  They  then  ivssume  that  the 
defence  will  work  as  planned  in  a  nuclear 
enviroimient  -.hat  n.  to  put  it  mildly,  un- 
precedented Highly  complicated  computer 
progranunes  sensitive  radars 'and  mlssilea 
nned  with  electronic  equipment  are  supposed 
to  be  regularly  shooting  down  hundreds  of 
incoming  missiles  in  an  environment  with 
radar-bllndlng  f\re-balls.  electronic-disrupt- 
ing blast  and  X-ray  effects,  .ind  earth-shak- 
ing detonations  Moreover,  these  figures  as- 
sume that  no  unexpected  Achilles  heel  will 
prevent  itself  during,  or  soon  after,  the  !ew 
to  several  years  required  to  build  the  system. 
It  13  worth  remembering  the  .\merlcan  air 
defence  system  which  was  buiit  at  a  total 
cost  of  perhaps  $30  billion  during  the  late 
1950s  This  was  a  system  f  which  I'-s  build- 
ers admitted  no  reallsUc  test  could  ever  be 
i;iven.  In  On  Thermonuclear  War,  Herman 
Kahn  remarked  that  a  strategic  analyst  could 
not  make  his  reputation  by  finding  holes 
In  the  air  defence  system-  it  was  known 
to  have  so  many. 

It  is  no  accident  that  many  of  the  scien- 
tists who  were  intimately  Involved  in  build- 
ing the  SAGE  air  defence  system  In  the 
United  States  are  persuaded  that  a  com- 
parable effort  now  to  deJend  against  ballistic 
missiles  Is  a  boondoggle  Thus  Dr  Jerome  B. 
Welsner,  former  science  adviser  '.u  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson,  asserted  :n  a  recent 
article  In  Lcxik  Magazine  thaT  "few  compe- 
tent people  expect  the  extremely  complex 
ABM  system  to  work  the  first  time,  yet  it 
must  to  have  any  effect"  And  he  noted  that 
It  must  work  perfectly,  since  a  single  war- 
head can  destroy  a  city  It  should  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  construction  of  ballistic 
missile  defences  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
single  most  complicated  engineering  feat  ever 
attempted  In  the  world 

Even  assuring  that  the  defence  would 
work,     would     It     work     against     counter- 


measures'*  It  Is  useful  here  to  examine  Ameri- 
can counter-measures  to  the  prospect  of  a 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  defence,  since  these 
could  presumably  be  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  The  most  Important  recent  change  In 
American  offensive  capability  Is  the  Incorpo- 
ration in  each  missile  launcher  of  Multiple 
Independently  Targetable  Re-entry  Vehicles 
iMIRVs)  m  short,  the  placing  of  several 
separately  aimed  warhead.s  In  a  single  "mis- 
sile" Thus  one  poeslble  American  missile 
coiild  carry  ten  separately  aimed  50-klloton 
warheads  Instead  of.  tor  example,  one 
10-megaton  warhead,  and  the  trend  Is  for 
each  launcher  to  have  seve-al  •  This  requires 
the  defence  to  use  ten  tunes  as  many  Inter- 
ceptors American  land-  :.nd  sea-based  missile 
■  launchers  ■  have  stabilized  at  about  1  700 
if  each  came  to  have  ".several"  warheads  capa- 
ble of  reaching  the  Soviet  Union,  there  would 
be  approximately  10000  Soviet  ICBMs  are 
now  approaching  750.  and  their  generally 
1/irger  payloads  can  presumably  reproduce 
the  American  multiple  warhead  capability  If 
the  Soviet  Union  should  choose  to  try 

Multiple  warheads  are  the  penetration  aid 
that  lends  Itself  best  to  computations  But 
the  United  States  Is  also  preparing,  and  pre- 
.■vumably  the  Soviet  Union  could  prepare, 
electronic  counter-measures  knock  out  or 
confuse  a  radar,  and  all  warheads  might  get 
through  to  a  target;  send  one  warhead 
through  the  trajectory  of  another,  and  the 
rad.ir  may  be  blinded  by  the  blast  of  Us  own 
tntt-rceptor.  try  to  have  your  missiles  arrive 
simultaneously  so  that  the  defence  Is  over- 
loaded: seek  out  vulnerable  parts  i^f  the  sys- 
tem to  attack,  and  then  attack  the  city  "•  Ob- 
viously there  Is  room  here  for  ingenuity  and 
.■^urprl.se  i  factors  which  are  hardly  susceptible 
to  I  ilculatloh) 

Would  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  to  nullify 
an  .\merlcan  system,  and  how  strongly  would 
the  United  States  react  to  a  soviet  defence? 
Those  la  favour  of  ballLsllc  missile  defence* 
have  sometimes  put  stress  on  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  tlovernment  would  not  make 
those  corresponding  adjustmenta  In  its  of- 
fensive weapons  that  prevent  the  United 
States  from  holding  immediate  fatalities 
down  to  20  or  30  million  Perhaps  out  of  lack 
of  interest.  Ineptitude,  or  scarcity  of  re- 
sources, the  S<jviet  Union  might  not  respond 
effectively;  but  that  she  would  In  lact  make 
corresponding  adjustments  In  her  offensive 
weapons  seems-  aa  haa  been  put  by  Mr. 
McNamara  -to  be  virtually  certiln"  She  has 
already  built  an  enormous  strategic  force 
that  is  growing  more,  not  less,  rapidly  than 
It  did  in  the  past  she  becomes  as  does  the 
United  States,  more  skilled  In  making  these 
arm*  race  projections  with  each  passing  year 
I  She  has  only  to  follow  the  American  lead  In 
any  case  i   And  she  grows  richer 

In  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Internal  political  considerations  Join 
with  legitimate  security  concerns  to  make 
the  credibility  of  the  deterrent  the  single 
most  Important  mlllUiry  consideration.  In 
the  United  States,  the  opposition  political 
party  l.s  not  alone  In  being  the  guardian  of 
the  certainty  v.lth  which  the  United  States 
can  Invoke  her  deterrent  Inside  the  Penta- 
gon, as  SecreUiry  McNamara  put  it  In  March 
1967.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  senior  civilian 
or  military  official  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  does  not  believe  that  il)  we 
should  react  to  the  |  Soviet!  ABM  deploy- 
ment by  expanding  our  offensive  force,  and 
(2)  we  have  the  techiucal  capability  to  re- 
act In  such  a  way  as  to  assure  our  continued 
capability    to    penetrate    that    .ABM   defence. 


None  of  us  are  In  any  doubt  alx)ut  thaf»  It 
Is  a  measure  of  the  height  of  feeling  on  this 
issue  In  the  United  States  that  it  was  not 
considered  ridiculous  when  Mr.  McNamara 
asserted  that  he  would  spend  '»50  billion, 
the  entire  military  budget",  on  maintaining 
the  ability  of  American  missiles  to  penetrate 
If  necessary 

When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  built  a  ballistic 
missile  defence  around  a  single  city  i Mos- 
cow i  and  suggested  that  another  system  (the 
Tallinn  svstem)  might  be  designed  against 
missiles,  the  US  Defense  Department  acted 
as  follow*  It  chose  to  produce  and  deploy 
the  Po.^ptdori  submarine-launched  missile, 
which  It  said  would  make  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Polaris  submarine  "several  times 
greater".  It  produced  and  deployed  'Improved 
missile  penetration  aids".  It  Initiated  the 
'development  of  new  re-entry  vehicles  Bpc- 
clflcally  designed  for  use  against  targets 
heavily  defended  with  ABM's  And  It  decided 
to  Increase  the  proportion  of  Minuteman  III 
In  the  planned  force  and  provided  It  with  an 
Improved  third  stage'.  This  would  give  It 
greater  payload  and.  at  a  cost  of  $400  million, 
would  require  of  the  Soviet  Union  'many 
times  more  In  ABM  defences  If  they  try  to 
cllset  If  '" 

TTius.  m  the  face  of  an  equivocal  and  still 
building  Soviet  defence,  the  United  States 
ordered  the  capability  to  defeat  any  plausible 
Soviet  defence  of  the  mid-1970s.  We  can- 
not so  easily  connect  the  rapid  Sonet  build- 
up in  missiles  with  the  American  debate  over 
mLisUe  defences— a  debate  that  the  Soviet 
anaU-sts  must  have  expected  would  eventu- 
ally lead  to  deployment.  But  we  should  at 
least  observe  that  the  very  long  lead-time 
Involved  from  ordering  a  system  to  having 
it  operaUonal— at  least  a  few  years —causes 
each  ix)wer  to  overreact  to  still  potential 
threats 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  less  than  a  fen- 
eration ago  suffered  from  the  most  devastat- 
ing destruction  In  modern  warfare,  is  no  less 
keyed  to  the  Importance  of  deterring  the 
enemy  from  attack  And  In  her  Internal  poll- 
tics,  as  m  the  United  States,  the  defence 
Lssue  c.ui  presumably  be  used  by  one  f.iction 
.against  another  .^8  likely  as  not.  for  ft  So- 
viet leadership  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  build.  If  not  later  to  boast  about,  an  un- 
answered defence  against  missiles  Is  to  make 
Itself  vulnerable  to  potential  rivals. 

Even  If  neither  super-power  were  Interested 
In  counter-measures  to  ballistic  missile  de- 
fences, but  assuming  that  the  arms  race  con- 
tinued. It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  de- 
fences would  be  outmoded  by  unrelated  ad- 
vances in  weaponry  For  example,  as  soon  as 
the  first  inter-contlnental  missiles  were  de- 
ployed—which was  about  the  same  year  the 
.American  air  defence  system  was  completed  — 
It  became  obvious  that  missiles  could  attack 
and  "roll  back'  the  air  defence  to  make  corri- 
dors through  which  planes  could  then  fly 
without  opposition  Who  Is  to  say  that  a  non- 
ballistic  missile,  orbiting  bomb,  or  new  radar- 
dlsrupting  weapons  effect  will  not  do  the 
same  thing  n  an  even  more  expensive  missile 
de'ence'  The  nnsslle  was  n:>t  developed  to 
defeat  the  air  defence  system,  but  It  certainly 
outilanked  it. 

■Virtually  any  new  strategic  weapon,  or 
major  modlflca'jon  of  existing  strategic  weap- 
ons, win  raise  a  host  of  new  problems  for 
missile  defences  As  with  the  air  defence  sys- 
tem, the  designers  of  the  missile  defence  sys- 
tem expect  that  system  to  defend  Itself  while 
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•  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  Scope. 
pp  48-49. 

•Thus  the  American  Sentinel  system  must 
have  terminal  defense  intercepUirs  to  protect 
the  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radars,  which  are 
called  the  eyes  of  the  system'  (Ibid,  p. 
14.) 


»  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for 
1968.  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

•'Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Before  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  the  Fiscal  Year  1968-72  Defense  Pro- 
gram and  1968  Defense  Budget,  pp.  57,  44.  56. 


It  defends  tiie  country.  "Weapons  against 
which  UcLin^t  defend  Itself  will  be  weapons 
STnst  Which  It  cannot  ^e'^f  ^*^^«  ^f^' 
Not  many  of  such  weapons  will  be  necewaiT. 
uTer^orJ.  to  re-establish  the  credibility  of 
"le  l.irge  Soviet  investment  in  mlBSllw. 
■  For  Reasons  like  these,  Dr  Jo»^°  S^Poster 
uho  as  Director  of  Defense  Re»«"=^/^t  ne- 
.'  neerlng  Is  the  chief  engineer  In  the  US  ue 
<:erje  Department,  asserted  Umti    Becai^e  of 

ihe   enormous   q"'''^""•'^°^^^"'P^^*^b  the 
^olved,  and  the  near  rapid  rate  at  wMcb  the 
technology  changes,  to  maintain  an  effect  vc 
svstem  one   would  essentially  have  to  turn 
ove^  Uie  v^hole  system,  the  whole  $20  billion 
svstem,  every  few  years  ." 
•  In  summary,  missile  defences  are  too  com- 
Dllcated,  and  Inevitably  too  untested  to  gen- 
eral much  confidence  that  they  wlU  work 
lis  planned.  Worse,  both  major  powws  can  be 
expected  to  t.ike  appropriate  counter-meas- 
ures to  neutralize  them-even  to  ove^eact 
in  the  measures  taken.  Even  In  the  absence 
of  counter-measures,  the  arms  race  and  ad- 
v,mclng  technology  are  likely  to  defeat  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system.  ^„„,„^ 

One  may  ask  why  advancing  technology 
will  not  produce  an  even  better  defense. 
And  this  can  only  be  answered  by  saying 
that  a  single  bomb  can  destroy  »  city,  and 
no  imaginable  defence  will  be  Peri^ct^^^  '^ 
an  axiom  of  lite,  as  one  strategic  analyst 
put  It  that  It  is  easier  to  destroy  than  pro- 
tect The  offence  can  try  any  one  of  many 
methods;  the  defence  must  protect  against 
eich  The  offence  can  lose  many  times  and 
sUU  succeed  In  Us  goal  of  destruction:  the 
defence  must  be  100  per  cent  perfect.  Each 
major  power  Is  reaching  a  stage  at  which 
It  has  literally  thousands  of  warheads  to 
launch  in  any  one  of  several  ways  that  tech- 
nology can  or  will  provide. 

All  attempt   to  defend  a  country  against 
the  effects  of  nuclear  war,  an  attempt  des- 
tined to  cost  several  tens  of  blUlons  of  dol- 
lars and  take  years  to  constrtict.  Is  not  some- 
thing to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  short-range 
expectations.  Nor.  as  was  noted,  do  the  Im- 
mediate risks  Of  war  In  the  early  l^TOs  war- 
rant  It.  It  seems  that  one  must  attempt  to 
estimate  the  chances  that  the  defence  will 
be  able  to  have  any   significant  attrltlonal 
effect   on   the   offence   over   time,   despite   a 
continuing  arms  race  and  a  determined  at- 
tempt   to    neutralize     the     defence.    These 
chances  seem  slim.  At  best,  there  is  no  per- 
manent   victory   for   the   defence,   but   only 
continued  and  expensive  struggle.  More  like- 
ly   most  of  the  time,  the  defences  will  not 
serve  to  protect  significant  fractions  of  the 
population  against  super-power  offence. 
Effect  of  missile  defences  on  the  arms  race 
It  Is  clear  that  mLsslle  defences  tend  to 
encourage  expenditures  on  systems  aimed  at 
penetrating  missile  defences.  Since  these  can 
involve  the  retrofitting  of  entire  missile  forces 
with  improved  missiles,  and  the  mtiltlpUca- 
tlon  of  missiles  or  warheads,  this  fact  Is  a 
major     economic     and     political     argument 
against  the  deployment  of  defences. 

Still  worse,  however,  the  MIRV  method  of 
ensuring  penetration.  In  conjunction  with 
missile  defences,  creates  certain  strategic 
'ears  From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  for 
example,  the  United  States  may  come  to  have 
several  thousand  separately  deliverable  war- 
heads The  Soviet  Government  controls  about 
750  ICBMs  and  about  800  IRBMs  and 
MRBMs.  What  If  each  of  these  could  be 
successfuUy  attacked  by  American  mlssllee? 
In  response  to  a  newspaper  report  suggest- 
ing that  the  accuracy  of  the  MIBVs  might  be 
insufficient  to  threaten  hardened  weapons, 
the  US  Defense  Department  Issued  a  denial 
saying;    'Each   new   MIBV   warhead   will   be 


aimed   Individually    and   will    be   J"    nj°^o 
accurate  than  any  previous  or  existing  war- 
head  "^^ey  will  be  far  better  suited  for  de- 
structiS   of   hardened   enemy    -^^"f/^^ 
than   any    existing   missile   warheads ."    In- 
deed, no  other  assumption  th'^/^'^f/^y  jj!" 
prov  ng  accuracy  could  be  made  ^l^b  ^ve^n 
^edlui    probability    by    a    cautious    Soviet 
strateKlc  analvst.  A  measure  of  the  iniprove- 
r^ent  to  date  was  provided  by   the   Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,   Mr.   Nitze.   In   a  Uible 
which  Slowed   that   a   missile    carrying    ten 
50-klloton  warheads  could   destroy  ten  sep- 
arate airfields,  from   12  to   1.7  hard  missile 
Silos   or  3  5  Cities  of  1""000  population    lln 
these  respects  It  w.as  anywhere   fom   1  2  to 
ten  times  more   efficient   than   a   single    10- 
mecaton    warhead.)"  ,_  j 

Although  the  united  States  U-   far  nhead 
of  the  soviet  Union  in  the  development  of 
multiple  warheads,  has  numeric-M  s-penor  ty 
Ui  missiles    and  has  a  fur  more  secure  sub- 
marine   force,    she    IS    nevertheless    lUready 
worried  about  Soviet  attacks  on  l^er  land- 
based  missiles.  According  to  the  US.  "elense 
Department,  "A  large  Soviet  ICBM  force  wth 
a    substantial    hard-target    kill    capability 
might  be  able  to  destroy  a  large  number  o. 
our   Minuteman   missiles   in   the  r   sUos.   An 
extensive  effective  Soviet  ABM  defence  might 
then  be  able  to  Intercept  and  destroy  a  large 
nart   of   our   residual   missile   warheads.   In- 
citing     those      carried      by      submarlne- 
livunched  missiles.""  ■'  Admitting  t^at  such  a 
threat    Is    "quantitatively    fur    greai-r    than 
those  projected  in  the  latest  intelligencs  esti- 
mates'"   Mr.   McNamara  asserted  that     pru- 
dence"" dictated  that  the  United  States  put 
herself  in  a   position  to  strengthen  her  of- 
fensive capability. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  have  far  more  rea- 
son to  feel  concerned.  Defense  Department 
testimony  revealed  what  the  Soviet  must  do 
to    neutralize    various    American    defeiisive 
postures.  In  illustrative  computations  about 
the  mid-1970s  against  a  hypothetical  Ameri- 
can defensive  svstem  now  estimated  at  »-j 
to  $40  billion,  the  Soviet  retaliatory  force  of 
the  mid-1970s   would  hold  only   10  million 
Americans  hostage  to  a  surprise  attack  un- 
less counter-measures  were   adopted    ?°\\, 
adoption  of  penetration  aids,  and  of  Multi- 
ple  Independently   Targetable   Reentry   Ve- 
hicles   (MIRVs).   would  raise   ^h»sjigure   to 
40  million.  But  to  get  It  back  to  90  million, 
where  It  would  stand  If  the  United  States 
built  only  Sentinel,  would  require  550  mobile 
ICBMs    The   fact  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment refers  to  mobile  ICBMs  reveals  the  an- 
ticipated capacity  of  MIRVs  to  attack  locat- 
able  ICBMs.  In  short  MIRVs  plus  ABM  spell 
trouble,  at  least  on  paper,  if   the  centre  of 
gravity    of    Soviet    decision-making    is    stili 
worrying    about    surprise    attack    from    the 
United  States.'  As  Mr.  McNamaras  current 


n  US  Armament  and  Disarmament  Prob- 
Irms  Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Dlsannament  ot  the  Committee  °^  J^^^ 
RelsUons.  US  Senate.  3  February  to  3  March 
1967,  p.  15. 
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u  The  New  York  Times.  17  January   1068. 
i>  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  Scope. 

pp.  48.  49. 

"Stotement  1969.  p.  59. 
«  By  combining  the  estimate  provided  ear- 
lier by  Mr    Nltze  with  standard  probability 
tables,  one  can  estimate  the  order  of  magni- 
tude  of    Soviet   problems.    Thus    if    ten    50- 
klloton  warheads  will  destroy  17  hard  mis- 
sile sllOB.   and  if  this  computation   assuines 
that  missiles  are  assigned  to  targets  so  tliat 
no  more  than  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of 
targets  are  undestroyed  (a  natural  af  "^p- 
^^    then  the  single-shot  kill  probability 
of  eai;h  warhead   must   be  0.45  to  0^5    (see. 
for  example,  the  table  provided  In  Herman 
Kahn's  On  Thermonuclear  War.  p.  468    en- 
titled -Missile  Required  to  Attack  »  50-P°»^^ 
Target  System").  Assuming  that   the  Soviet 
target  system  of  hard  missile  silos  grows  to. 
say   LOW  by  the  mld-19706  period  under  dls- 
cusslon    tiien  7,000   to  8,000  warheads  with 
this  slngle-shot  kill  probabUlty  could  attack 
them  in  such  a   way   that  only   about  ten 
would  remain.  (See  On  Thermonuclear  War. 


statement  put  It.  "We  have  <=°f «  *°,  "^!,^°^; 
elusion  that  both  sides  would  be  IfT  better 
off    If   we   can   reach   an   agreemeiit   on  the 

limitation  ot  all  strategic  nuclear  forces.  In- 
cluding ABMs'"." 

Missile  defences  are  Ukely  to  encourage  not 
only  offensive  weapons  that  may  neutmllze 
them   but  more  defences  as  well.   AUhougb 
Mr    McNamara  may  have  argued,  as  he  oia 
in   his   announcement,   that   the   case   for   a 
•Chinese  defence"  Is  only  'marginal,  and  the 
case   a'^-alnst   a   more   massive  defence  clear, 
t  me   tends   to  turn  whatever   exists   into  a 
miluarv   necessity  in  the  logic  and  psycho- 
loRlc  of  defence  bureaucracies.  We  have  seen 
this  happen  before.  The  case  for  1  000  land- 
based   American   Minutemcn    ^'=«  ^'f"" "°": 
able     and    Mr.    McNamaras    18    September 
speech   announcing   his  recent  decision   ad- 
mitted that  they  were  excessive   blaming  the 
decision  on  Soviet  secrecy.  Had  the  United 
States  followed   a  different  logic.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  she  might  have  contented  berself 
with  Polaris  submarines  and  few  If  any  laiid- 
based  missiles.  Sh^  might  have  relied  on  the 
threat  to  .ttack  a  few  cltl3s  and  disavowed 
anv  intention  to  strike  Soviet  missiles   (the 
policy  called  finite  deterrence).  But  having 
made  the  choice  she  has.  American  policy- 
makers   are    led    seriously    to    consider    .>t- 
tempts  to  extend  or  protect  what  they  have 

built.  ,  , 

Something  should  be  said,   in  pab^sing    of 
the   arms-race  Implications  of   the  different 
solutions  proposed  to  the  projected  vulner- 
ability of  Xinuteman.  First  of  all.  almost  all 
of  tnS  arms-race  problems  could  be  rcf-olved 
at    one    swoop    If    the    Defense    Department 
would    dismantle     the    land-based    missiles 
when  thev   become  vulnerable,  and  rely   in- 
stead  on  'existing   or   increased   numbers   ol 
Polaris  submarines.  This  massive  reduction 
of  American  offensive  power  would  undercut 
fears  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  at- 
tack  on   her   forces.   The   invulnerability   of 
Polaris  would  prevent  attack  upon  the  sea- 
based   missiles,   and  whatever  was  necessary 
to  penetrate  future  Soviet  defences  could  be 
installed    in    the    submarine-launched    mis- 
siles. ,         „ 

Instead,  the  Defense  Department  Is  con- 
sidering: (a)  convening  the  entire  J;^ce  t^j 
Minuteman  III.  l.e  .  completing  lU  nioderni- 
zatlou.  and  hence  improving  Its  ollensUe 
capability,  so  that  whatever  missiles  survive 
will  be  more  powerful;  (b)  Increasing  the 
number  of  warheads  each  Minuteman  mis- 
sile could  carry,  1  e.  doing  more  of  the  same 
as  in  (ai;  (c)  emplaclng  the  entire  Minute- 
man  III  force  in  super-hard  silos  le  pro- 
tecting it  against  attack  by  requiring  of  the 
Soviet  union  more  accuracy,  more  missiles, 
or  larger  ones  for  the  same  amount  of  de- 
struction; or  (d)  protecting  the  Minuteman 
force  with  an  ABM  defence.  I.e.  employing 
what  is  called  hard-point  defence 

Solutions     (a)     and     (b)     wouid    furiher 


p  481  for  this  estimate.)  If  each  of  t.ie 
1  000  American  land-based  missiles  c  .me  to 
have  the  'several'  warheads  referred  to  ear- 
lier   this   might   be   feasible   on   paper. 

Incidentally,  if  the  range  from  1.2  to  11 
provided  earlier  refers  to  ranges  of  "hard- 
ness" from,  say.  100  psl  to  something  higher 
Chard'  means  at  least  100  psi  in  common 
parlance),  then  the  CEP  uuder  considera- 
tion can  be  read  from  the  table  on  page  469 
of  On  Thermonuclear  War  i  using  the  well- 
know    fact    that    the    e.ficleucy    o;    missiles 

varies  as 

yield  "3 


CEP' 


or  from  the  standard  Nuclear  Bomb  Effects 
Computer  Slide  Rule.  It  would  be  about  025 
miles  which  explains  the  enthtislasm  In  the 
denial  quoted  earUer  than  M?»^« ''"'"Vi^- 
curate.  President  Elsenhower  boasted  of  CEPs 
of  one  or  two  miles. 

>•  Stot^ment  1 96 J  p  65. 
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threaten  the  Soviet  force  pushing  the  spiral 
still  further  Solution  (O  buys  time,  but  re- 
solve* the  problem  in  no  definitive  way  if  the 
Kusalans  seek  protection  in  luimbers-  num- 
bers that  win  eventually  seem  to  threaten 
the  new  silos  Solution  i  e(  i  will  lend  to  en- 
large the  Sentxnfl  missile  defence  represent- 
ing A  step  forward  politically  peychologl- 
ciillv  <ind  perhaps  even  te<-hnlcally.  to  a  full- 
nedged  city  defence  This  will  have  an  unfor- 
tunate eflect  on  Soviet  planners  And  if  Or 
Wiesner  is  right  when  he  says  he  is  certain 
that  the  system  we  are  now  planning  will 
be  regarded  as  ineffective  before  it  is  in- 
stalled." It  is  equally  plausible  that  the  hard- 
point  defence  will  be  considered  inadequate 
protection  by  the  time  it  is  built 

The  only  possible  basis  for  stability  Is  to 
switch  the  main  part  of  strategic  offensive 
capability  to  submarines  and  to  do  it  m 
both  super-powers  Unfortunately  the  trend 
in  relative  offensive  power  seems  ciuite  In 
the  opposite  direction,  and  strong  poliucal 
and  bureaucratic  pressures  seem  likely  to 
keep  It  that  way 

In  any  case,  these  difficulties  reveal  the 
problems  that  are  iissoclated  with  a  single 
bad  decision — too  many  Mlnutemen  Slml- 
larty.  If  tt  should  become  accepted  that  at- 
tempts t<y  protect  the  country  are  in  order 
a  variety  of  other  expenditures  will  follow 
in  time.  These  will  include  expenditures  on 
bomber  defences  and  anti-submarine  war- 
fare, as  well  as  expenditures  to  prevent  exist- 
ing misMlle  defences  !rom  becoming  obsolete 
There  is,  of  course,  the  further  piissibility 
that  defences  against  new  •Aeap<'n.s  cruise 
mijaslles  or  something  else  might  be  en- 
couraged as  well 

The  possible  future  exists  in  arm.s  pro- 
curement of  accepung  the  legitimacy  fea- 
sibility, and  desirability  of  defence  against 
nucle*r  weapons  are  quite  '.inl.mlted  Sys- 
tems of  mld-oourse  intercept  or  boost- 
phase  intercept  are  now  officially  consid- 
ered outlandlshly  expensive  involving,  as 
they  may.  large  numbers  of  satellites  But 
present  missile  defence  considerations  were 
when  begun  in  the  '.ate  19408  and  early 
1950b.  even  more  outrageous  anticipating. 
as  they  had  to.  the  parallel  future  develop- 
ment of  the  missiles  themselves  And  the 
logic  and  potential  efficiency  of  attempts  to 
intercept  missiles  early  in  their  course  will 
keep  such  defences  under  serious  study  By 
the  same  token  the  strategic  fears  aroused 
by  these  possibilities  could  easily  grow  over 
time  since  conceptually  they  could  con- 
ceivably promise  higher  reliability  of  attri- 
tion 

In  general,  over  a  period  of  decades,  the 
possibility  that  the  defence  might  throw  a 
substantial  scare  into  the  offense  is  an  im- 
portant argument  against  the  deployment 
of  defences  It  is  not  as  some  would  argue, 
a  good  reason  for  encouraging  defences  be- 
cause, in  the  race  of  the  strenuous  pres- 
sures for  their  neutralization  we  can  hardlv 
expect  the  effective  defence  to  be  more  than 
a  transitory  phenomenon  ;n  a  dyniimic  con- 
test 1  If  at  some  luture  'ime  some  really 
super  md  more  permanent  defence  emerged. 
It  would  tJ€  time  enough  then  to  lake  its 
particular  characterlsUcs  of  cost  and  per- 
m.mency  into  consideration,  along  with  the 
nature  of  the  political  climate  ) 

While  these  lonn-run  dangers  seem  .specu- 
laiive.  they  may  be  related  to  this  hrst  de- 
cision to  build  11  limited  missile  defence  much 
as  the  present  commitment  of  500.000  troops 
in  Vietnam  is  related  to  the  uutial  decision 
to  commit  15  000  combat  troops  Inspired  by 
Soviet  efforts,  by  occasional  new  ideas  in  mls- 
ule  defence,  by  improvements  in  Chinese 
weapons,  by  competition  among  the  political 
parties  by  pressures  from  American  mdusUy 
,>;id  the  delence  establishment,  by  changes  m 
Defense  Department  leadership,  and.  con- 
ceivably, by  stresses  .uid  strains  in  American- 
Soviet  relationships,  missile  defence  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  stop 

All  this  costs  money,  but  it  has  other  un- 


fortunate effects  as  well  The  preoccupation 
with  arms  gaps  or  the  impUcaUons  of  new 
weapons  takes  the  time  of  government  and 
preempts  the  focus  of  public  debates  It 
forces  negotiations  to  concentrate  on  a  series 
of  new  problems  dike  bombs  in  orbit) 
creates  ilarms  that  undermine  better  Amer- 
ican-Soviet relatli>ns  and  len<lH  to  produce 
ever  more  destructive  weapons 

iXx'3  C'ltno  warrant  a  TinJi/f  defrnse'' 

Virtually  all  China  experts  deny  the 
im.ige  of  a  Communist  China  that  seeks'  nu- 
clear war  Ihey  suggested  instead  the  Ukell- 
lio«xl  that  Peking  will  seek  low-risk  strategies 
(•f  j)olltiCiil  intervention  .is.sisiance  t.)  insur- 
>:ents,  propaganda  and  so  on  More  general- 
ly, the  Chinese  leadership  can  hardly  remain 
oblivious  to  the  stark  nuclear  realities  that 
have  persuaded  everyone  else  \  Chinese  .it- 
tack  upon  the  I'nlled  states  is  Chinese  na- 
tional suicide,  and  Chinese  leaders,  or  com- 
mittees of  them,  can  be  expected  to  see  it 
this  way  Attack  from  China  is  '. ery  well 
deterred. 

Many  American  supporters  of  a  defence 
igainst  Chinese  missiles  quite  openly  want 
to  retain  the  ability  to  atWck  China  pre- 
emptively or  the  threat  to  do  so  Thus  one 
American  analyst  a.sserted  American  leaders 
probably  would  develop  different  attitudes 
towards  the  Chinese  according  as  the  United 
states  did  or  did  not  have  BMD'  However 
American  Presidents  are  not  likely  to  put  .ts 
much  confidence  in  these  very  involved  com- 
putations of  the  Defense  Department  as  all 
that,  and  even  these  comput;itions  .ilways 
leave  open  the  possibility  of  losing  a  city  or 
two  Presidents  know  that  Defense  Depart- 
ments—  indeed  government  agencies  general- 
ly , ire  capable  of  making  mistakes  This  par- 
ticular estimate  concerns  .i  system  that  is 
especially  complicated  and  untest-ible-  as  we 
noted.  In  short  the  President  is  likely  to  be 
deterred    from    pre-emptive   .itta<k   if   china 

But  would  the  Chinese  know  If  Might  they 
not  be  sobered  by  an  .\merican  defence? 
Again,  their  most  likely  strategies  are  ones 
to  which  nuclear  conflict  and  the  threat  of  it 
.ire  irrelevant  In  any  ia.se.  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  believe  in  the  delence'  Whoever 
heard  of  a  delence  that  was  airtight'  Chinese 
planners  will  not  have  to  be  optimistic  to  be 
skeptical  of  the  optimism  of  American  plan- 
ners, they  need  only  share  the  attitudes  of 
.ilmost  everyone  but  strategic  analysts. 

In  .uldition  this  jKjsture  of  seeming  to 
threaten  pre-emptive  attack  is  not  desirable 
The  temptation  to  carry  out  the  threat  gives 
rise  to  risks  of  general  nuclear  war  To  the 
extent  that  the  threat  ot  attack  Is  successful. 
It  might  only  induce  in  the  Chinese  a  p<3llcy 
of  holding  Asians  hostage  It  would  also  in- 
duce them  to  develop  weapons  less  desirable 
than  missiles  In  any  i-.ise  the  very  effort  to 
defend  against  Chinese  ml.sslles  is  likely  tci 
enhance  Chinas  status  in  Asia  And  if  Chi- 
nese mssiles  are  worth  such  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  that 
Asians  will  be  pressed  by  parties  in  opposi- 
tion to  take  the  Chinese  'hreat  more  seri- 
ously than  they  might  have  otherwise  The 
pre-emption  possibility  Itself  might  be  con- 
sidered very  Lindesirable  by  friendly  Asians 
and  very  dangerous  War  with  China,  like  war 
with  North  Vietnam,  will  be  much  more  de- 
struciive  in  the  theatre  of  conflict  than  it  Is 
to  the  United  States,  and  this  possibility  will 
not  be  lost  upon  Asians 

In  general,  to  base  Western  steadfastness  in 
Asia  upon  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
reduce  American  casualties  is  to  make  the 
s..me  mistake  just  made  in  Europe  There  the 
United  Stales  has  recenlly  avoided  basing  her 
commitment  on  her  ability  to  cut  her  own 
losses  m  a  nuclear  exchange  that  posture 
has  totally  lost  credibility  .\n  analogous 
policy  would  lose  that  same  credibility  in  Asia 
fast  enough  The  United  States  should  there- 
fore develop  a  rationale  for  Asian  guarantees 
with  greater  staying  power  As  in  Europe,  she 
should  avoid  playing  Into  the  hands  of  those 


who  doubt  her  commitment  by  basing  It  on 
ever  more  dubious  calculations  of  casualties 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  would  the  sys- 
tem work  against  China?  No  one  really  knows 
because  the  type  and  sophistication  of  future 
Chinese  missiles  cannot  be  known  The  most 
effective  counter-measures  of  the  1970s  are 
not  known  either  i  nor  whether  they  will  be 
expensive  or  cheap)  Whatever  they  are  they 
win  be  openly  discussed  in  the  American 
press  and  the  Chinese  will  learn  them  The 
Defense  Department  estimates  that  attacks 
which  might  ctherwise  kill  7  million  people 
could  be  held  to  1  million  or  less  And  It 
believes  that  as  the  Chinese  ICBM  lorce 
grows  for  relatively  modest  outlays'  .S'cnfinc; 
could  be  improved  to  limit  Chinese  damage 
lnt^>  the  1980s  But  1985  Is  as  far  in  advance 
as  1950  IS  behind,  and  since  the  first  Soviet 
atom  and  hydrogen  bombs  were  detonated  in 
1949  and  1952  it  has  become  clear  that  an 
awful  lot  of  technical  advance  Is  possible  In 
time  spans  of  this  order 

Can  the  Chinese-oriented  system  be  dis- 
sociated from  a  larger  Sovlet-orlented  one'' 
Tlie  Chinese  lorce  is  likely  to  require  Im- 
provement m  srntinel  earlier  than  the 
United  States  expects  and  these  Improve- 
ments may  blur  the  difference  More  im- 
mediately, many  in  the  United  states  see 
.s'ftifinei  as  a  suitable  beginning  for  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  i  r  increase  American 
nuclear  'superiority';  Secretary  Clifford  might 
be  in  that  category  Certainly  SenUnrl  could 
be  a  buUdlng-block  to  a  larger  system  i  It  Is 
also  what  the  Defense  Department  calls  a 
foundation'  for  a  future  defence  of  Mvwitr- 
man  lorces  i 

Most  relevant  the  Soviet  leaders  are  Mkelv 
to  see  this  system  as  a  first  step  to  a  defence 
against  their  mLssiles.  because  that  Is  the 
problem  they  worry  about  and  because  they 
need  lead-time  to  take  the  appropriate  pre- 
ventive measures  Certainly.  Sentinel  Is  far 
more  effective  m  neutralizing  overall  soviet 
capabilities  than  the  primitive  S<3vlet  efforts 
around  Moscow  are  in  reducing  those  of  the 
United  States  .^nd  consider  how  much  the 
latter  overreacted  to  the  Soviet  efforts 

Mr  McNamara  railed  the  American  deci- 
sion to  build  Sentinel  marginal'  But  In 
terms  of  the  American-Soviet  arms  race,  the 
balance  seems  (juite  In  the  other  direction 
Sentinel  seems  likely  to  cost  the  United 
States  a  great  deal  m  time 

MISSILE  DEFENCES  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 

For  some  time  the  dominant  American  view 
has  been  that  missile  defences  would  have 
the  exacerbating  effect  on  the  arms  race 
Just  described  and  that  the  pressures  they 
would  generate  could  not  be  contained  in  a 
comprehensive  iormal  agreement  For  this 
reason  (or  example,  the  American  proposal 
to  the  Eighteen- Nation  Disarmament  Con- 
ference that  It  explore  a  freeze  on  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles included  as  an  essential  parf  limita- 
tions ('h  anti-ballistic  missiles  ' 

In  the  recent  past  there  have  been  Isolated 
detections  Irom  this  view,  encouraged  by  the 
seeming  inevitablhtv  cjf  Si.>viet  missile  delence 
deployment-  an  inevitability  now  largely 
based  on  AmerMon  actions,  il  indeed  missile 
defences  are  inevitable  at  all  One  advocate 
of  missile  defences  has  suggested  that  bal- 
listic missile  defences  could  reduce  potential 
casualties  lan  arms-control  goal)  and  then 
be  controlled  by  a  comprehensive  American- 
Soviet  agreement  Such  a  possibility  can- 
not be  ruled  out  entirely  since  for  example, 
the  mi.ssile  defences  might  be  as  iiieilectlve 
and  irrelevant  as  existing  air  defences  But. 
assumi.ig  that  the  tleployment  contest  be- 
tween missiles  and  anu-mlsslles  was  reason- 
ably balanced -so  that  the  defensive  missiles 
were,  or  were  thought  to  be.  competitive  with 
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the  ofTenslve  ones— then  th«  compctlUon  be- 
tween offence  and  defence  becomes  very  com- 
plicated and  hard  to  freeze.  Indeed.  In  prac- 
tice   It  is  probably  only  necessary  that  the 
defence  seem  to  be  improvable  to  effective- 
ness in  coming  years  for  It  to  cast  a  pall  over 
the  prospects  of  the  treaty    And  this  Is  for 
strategic    analvsts!    PcUtlclans    may    And   It 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  treaty  and  the 
problem    are    complicated,    that    technology 
changes  fast,  and  that  deterrence  Is  impor- 
tant   Note  that  even  with  an  enormous  po- 
litical, strategic,  and  economic  consensus  fa- 
vouring ending  the  arms  race  on  the  basis  of 
overkill  and  nuclear  plenty,  not  more  than  a 
handful  of  American  ^enators  argued  for  an 
agreement  with  the  Russians.  If  deterrence 
seemed  erodable  under  the  treaty,  even  this 
handful  would  be  further  reduced. 

\s  for  the  technical  complications  induced 
bv  missile  defences,  they  are  enormous.  Each 
side  is  committed   to  ongoing  research  and 
development   In   every  faintly   plausible  di- 
rection  out   of    which    an   effective   defence 
inii'ht  come.  It  Is  quite  impossible  to  design 
a  t'eity  that  would  cope  with  Ideas  not  yet 
formulated— such    Ideas    would,    of    course, 
have  to  be  covered  by  a  right  of  withdrawal. 
But  there  are  also  those  Ideas  which,  while 
not  sufficiently  novel  to  spark  a  withdrawal 
from  the  treaty,  mav  nevertheless  arouse  the 
most  serious  concern.  What  If  a  treaty  had 
been  negotiated  in  the  early  19608  that  lim- 
ited  the  number  of  defensive  missiles  and 
froze   only    the    externally   observable   char- 
acteristics— a      common      assumption.     The 
American  improvements  in  range  of  Inter- 
ception and  kill  mechanism  of  warhead  could 
have  turned   the  point-defence,   'frozen'   by 
the    treaty,    into   a   defence   of    large   areas 
Similarly,  the  recent  shift  from  individual 
warheads   to   smaller   Independently   guided 
re-entry  vehicles  very  substanUaUy  changes 
the   efficiency   of   each   offensive  missile.   In 
effect   each   missile    is    turned   Into   several. 
Yet    vrtth  regard  to  external  characteristics, 
the   missiles   can    be   designed   to   look   the 
same    It  is  possible  to  hope  that  defensive 
improvements  like  these  menUoned  might  be 
exactly  nullified  by  offensive  Improvements 
like  these  also  mentioned.  But  surely  there  1* 
no  certainty  about  It. 

At  least  one  analyst  has  argued  that  the 
problem  would  be  solved  If  the  United  States 
did  not  put  such  emphasis  on  overwhelming 
deterrence,  and  has  proposed  that  thU 
emphasis  be  changed.  But  In  view  of  the 
poUtlcal  obstacles,  the  lead-time  uncertain- 
ties, and  the  tremendous  sensitivity  of  all 
concerned.  It  seema  unreaUsOc  to  think  that 
Important  changes  might  be  effected.  It  Is 
relaUvely  easy  to  persuade  a  Congress  or  an 
American  Admlnutratlon  to  do  something 
like  buy  a  baUUUc  missile  defence.  But  to 
persuade  It  that  It  ought  not  respond  to 
Soviet  defences  Is  to  strike  at  the  funda- 
mental premise  of  post-war  strategic  weapon 
policy — overwhelming  deterrence. 

More  often.  It  has  been  argued  that  the 
Russians  will  never  agree  to  holding  down 
expenditures  on  mlssUe  defences,  and  hence 
that  agreements  mu«t  be  designed  to  permit 
them.  (Again,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that, 
on  available  evidence,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not 
planning  to  spend  very  much.)  But  In  con- 
sidering what  the  Russians  will  accept,  one 
must  also  keep  In  mind  what  they  cannot 
refuse.   The  Idea  that  the  Russians  should 
not  build  a  missile  defence  effective  against 
the  United  Stetes  U  not  Just  part  of  a  pro- 
posal which  the  United  States  would  like  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accept;  it  is  an  Integral  part 
of   American  policy  with  which  the  United 
States  would  Uke  to  have  the  Russians  co- 
operate. The  united  States  can,  and  unques- 
tionably will,  -negotiate'  the  Ineffectiveness 
of  a  Soviet  defence  unllateraUy.  That  Is  what 
Mr  McNamara  meant  when  he  tesUfled  In  the 
<=pring  of  1967:    I  do  not  think  they  have  a 
delence,  Mr  Slkes,  that  Ifi  exactly  my  point. 


We  will  get  more  weapons  through  to  the 
Soviet  Union  as  a  result  of  their  deploying 
an  ABM  than  we  would  If  they  had  not.  We 
presented  to  you  a  programme  that  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  wnll  more  than  off- 
set their  ABM.   .  .  .  Therefore.  I  say  they  do 
not  have  a  defence'."  In  this  light,  .my  ex- 
penditures by  the  Russians  on  a  missile  de- 
fence   designed    against    the    United    states 
would   be   errors   i'.i    cost-effectiveness,    ones 
which    they    would    eventuiaiy    correct     Re- 
member    the    Soviet   Union    is   not  standing 
still-    a   Kosvgln   or   his  successor   may   yoU) 
expenditures  that  a  Khrushchev  might  not 
know   how   to  oppose,   or  a   Stalin   *an\  ^" 
It    has    been    suggested    that    the    United 
States  should  match  Soviet  expenditures  on 
missile  defence,  on  the  assumption  that  Bim- 
llar   lorces   on   both   sides   will   make   arms- 
control  agreements  easier.  'Why  this  should 
be  so  Is  unclear;   In  any  case  the  argument 
puts  too  much  stress  on  the  relatively  more 
formal— and  less  likely— methods  of  ending 
the  arms  race.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  no  one 
seems  to  think  that  the  United  States  need 
match  the  Russians  In  numbers  of  subma- 
rines  or   they  match   us  in   kinds  of   naval 
forces— as  a  precondition  of  plausible  agree- 
ments  In  any  event,  the  argument  was  made 
on  the  now  questionable  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union   was  buying  more  missile   de- 
fence than  the  United  States. 

In  some  cases,  analysts  who  emphasize  the 
Importance   of    symmetry   In   matching   the 
Russians'    (supposed)    missile   defence   pur- 
chases—either   to  deter  them   or   to   secure 
an   agreement   with   them— ■will   Insist   that 
the  agreement  also  preserve  •'historical  asym- 
metries" between  the  capabilities  of  Ameri- 
can   and   Soviet    strategic    forces.    In    short, 
some  will  argue  for  synunetry  when  it  comes 
to   matching   the   Russians,   and   against  it 
when  It  comes  to  their  matching  us.  Indeed, 
the  notion  of  "hUtorical  asymmetries"  Is  al- 
together questionable,  in  that  the  post-war 
periods   have   seen   very    different   ratios   of 
megatons  deUverable   (ranging  from  many- 
to-zero  at  one  extreme  to  one-to-one  at  an- 
other, depending  upon  the  period  and  type 
of  measurement). 

EtTBOPE 

The  single  most  Important  consideration 
in   the   attitude  of  Europeans   to   American 
missile  defence  decisions  concerns  the  con- 
fidence    of    European     cenUal     bankers     in 
American    fiscal    responsibility.    Faced    with 
rising    unrest    at    home,    an    expensive    wax 
abroad,  InflaUon.  and  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  the  United  States  is  finding  it  ever 
harder  to   persuade   European  bankers   and 
European    InsUtutlons    to    hold    US    dollars 
rather   than   gold.   The   issue   will   turn   on 
European  confidence  in  the   ability   of   the 
United  States  to  set  her  house  in  order — to 
stop  inflation  and  stem  the  balajice-of-pay- 
ments   deficit.    But   more    Immediately,   the 
Issue  la  the  credlbllUy  of  the  government's 
determlnaUon,  as  measured  by  its  willing- 
ness to  take  unpalatable  measures.  In  this 
connection,  a  decision  to  spend  resources  on 
missile   defences   is   likely   to   be   the   worst 
possible  step.  It  will  seem  to  reflect  the  Ad- 
ministration's  unwillingness   to   make   hard 
decisions:    a   government   unwilling   to  dis- 
engage from  a  war  abroad,  obligated  to  right 
■urban    wrongs    at    home,     and    financially 
pressed  abroad  Is  willing  to  open  an  open- 
ended  new   front   in   the   arms  race.   'Wlille 
some    European    national    security    analysts 
may  see  merit  in  the  missile  defence,  Euro- 
pean financial  circles  are  likely  to  see  only 
inflation  and  equivocation.  These  attitudes 
will  be  enforced  by  the  general  unpopularity 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  which  precludes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sympathy  for  the  American 
predicament,  and  for  her  requests  for  spe- 
cial consideraUon  in  the  name  of  common 


defence   against  Communism  or   aggression, 
rhis  Issue  is  of  enormous  consequence." 

To  return  to  more  standard  strategic  con- 
siderations, in  view  of  the  thousands  of  tac- 
tical   nuclear   weapons   in   Europe,    and   the 
general   low   level   of   apprehension  In   West- 
ern Europe  over  the  Soviet  threat.  Europeans 
do  not  seem  to  feol  the  need  for  enhanced 
American     strateplc     s,.ipertority     that     one 
might    have    predicted    some    years    ago.    Iii 
^hort    there  is  no  direct  European  doctrinal 
requirement  for  an  American  missile  defence. 
Nor  iTC  Euroneans  unduly  concerned  about 
Soviet  defences,  assuming,  us  they  can.  that 
the  United   States  will   he  making  energetic 
efforts  to  neutralize  them. 

In  the  long  run.  il  is  possible  that  Euro- 
peans win   come  to  regard   missile  defences 
ai   desirable    for   themselves.   This   does   not 
seem   very   plausible   at    present.    In    view   ot 
British    cuts    in    defence    expenditure    and 
French  strains  in   producing  even  strategic 
offensive  weapons.  But  a  growing  European 
armaments  Industry  might  become  Interested 
in    missile    defence    for    export   to   countries 
that  might  feel  threatened  by  Chinese  mls- 
siles- AustraUa,    Japan.    India.   Formosa— as 
well    as    to    West    European    countries    that 
might  be  Involved  in  some  future  European 
war     And    both    these    Impulses    iiUght    be 
strengthened  by  advances  In  missile  defence 
effectiveness.   Existing   experience  in   missile 
defence   development   teaches   us   to   antici- 
pate periods  in  which  missile  defences  may 
UK)k  especially  promising;   during  one  such 
period    it  is  possible  that  Europeans  might 
try  to  buy  whatever  the  major  powers  had 
iUready  bought. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  also  that  nus- 
sile  defences  lend  themselves  conceptually  to 
the  different  rationales  used  by  supporters 
of  the  mulUlateral  force;  Indeed,  missile 
defences  fit  these  argumente  better  than  the 
multilateral  force  Itself."  At  some  point,  ef- 
forts may  be  made  to  use  this  fact  to  intro- 
duce co-operative  missile  defences  in  Europe. 

PBOLtrXR  ATIO  N 

It    has    been    argued    that    American    and 
Soviet  missile  defences  will  increase  the  tech- 
nological gap  between  the  major  powers  and 
other  powers  and.  in  thU  way.  somehow  re- 
duce the  risk  of  proliferation.  However,  one 
is  hard  put  to  find  a  potential  nuclear  power 
which  Ls  likely  to  forgo  nuclear  yyeapons  sim- 
ply because,  a  decade  or  so  hence  when  It 
has  missiles  to  mount  them  on.  these  missiles 
might  be  unable  to  penetrate  the  defences  ot 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
potential   nuclear  powers,   among  them  the 
most  plausible  (e.g.  Egypt.  Israel.  India,  Pak- 
istan,   and   Japan) ,    are   not   directly   lnt«- 
ested  in  their  ability  to  penetrate  American 
or  Soviet  defences.  In  many  potential  nuclear 
powers,  all  strategic  questions  are  secondary 
to  other  motivations. 

No  one  Is  going  to  believe,  in  any  case,  that 
a  nuclear  bomb  in  hand  cannot  In  time  oe 
made  credible  enough  in  one  fashion  or  an- 
other It  is  a  revealing  reductio  ad  absurdum 
that  gaps  in  this  argument  have  sometimes 
been  filled  in  the  following  bizarre  fashion:  U 
America  has  a  missile  defence,  the  Egypttans, 
though  not  interested  directly  in  threatening 
the  United  States,  will  have  to  anticipate  an 
American  guarantee  of  Israel,  backed  by  an 


1' Department    of    Defense    Appropriations 
for  1968. 


:»The  recent  wave  of  speculation  and  the 
American  decision  to  cease  seUing  gold  to 
private  parties  have  highlighted  the  danger. 
The  fundamental  problem  seems  now  to  be 
one  of  persuading  others  to  join  with  the 
United  States  in  the  final  establishment  of  a 
new  monetary  system— rather  than  only  to 
hold  American  dollars.  But  this  Is  at  least  as 
difficult,  and  nUllUtes  against  missile  de- 
fences on  the  same  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal grounds.  ..ts^t 

--•  For  this  argument,  see  my  article  ABM— 
The  Next.  MLF?,  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scienf.sts.  Sept-ember  1968. 
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American  nUsaile  ilefence  If  Uiey  rtJiticlpate 
being  unable  to  penetr.il*  the  American  de- 
fence, they  would  anticipate  tlndina  nuclear 
weapons  u»elea«  for  threMtenUij;  Israel  and 
hence  would  be  slgnlflcantly  less  likely  to  buy 
them  in  'he  first  place  This  obviously  re- 
({ulrea  single-minded  Egyptian  attention  to  a 
single  long-run  scenario  It  requires  unprec- 
edented confidence  In  American  defences 
of  the  future— more  confidence  th.ui  most 
American  analysts  have  And  it  requires  an 
.tlxtence  of  other  motivations  for  having  the 
bomb 

Kvidently  proliferation  provides  no  motive 
for  suu  greater  missile  defence  expenditure* 
And  by  wuy  of  contriiat  It  u  worth  menUon- 
ing  that  the  political  coimclls  of  at  least 
some  potential  nuclear  powers  may  be  in- 
fluenced .idversely  if  the  Uiuted  States  .md 
the  Soviet  Union  tind  ihemselves  unable  to 
prevent  a  new  round  of  the  arma  race  Cer- 
tainly the  Indians  have  made  thU  point  re- 
peatedly. 

Speaking  generally  miseile  defences  will 
Mid  to  the  world-wide  hxaUon  on  nuclear 
weapons  .uid  make  it  mL-re  cllfflcult  to  dispel 
the  desire  for  them  It  may  :ead  the  Japanese 
to  review  the  development  oi  a  regional  ABM 
system  fof  them  -uid  to  stimulate  dlscu»- 
siorui  of  tff«  distinction  between  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  "  All  of  this  can  be 
harmful  to  the  non-proliferation  elTort 

I  RtSIS     BARGAINING 

It  has  been  suggested  that  one-sided 
Soviet  development  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fences would  lead  Soviet  generals  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  could  be  pushed 
around  One  sp».ike8man  again  under  the 
impre«8lon  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  doing 
more  than  the  United  States — even  went  so 
far  as  to  call  this  the  single  most  important 
reason  for  American  procurement  Perhaps 
this  fear  haa  been  allayed  by  'he  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  cf  Defense  to  build 
at  least  some  baimuc  missile  defence  But 
It  IS  symptomatic  of  the  character  ni  -he 
debate  over  missile  defence  that  .in  argu- 
ment of  this  kind  should  be  put  forward. 
To  maintain  it  one  is  forced  to  assume  that 
the  Russians'  nterest  in  defences  stemmed 
from  the  high  valuation  they  put  "ti  them, 
which,  in  turn,  would  suggest  their  con- 
tempt for  anyone  who  did  not  have  them 
The  argument  jverlooks  the  f>o6Slbillty  that 
defences  might  have  t>een  purchased  for 
reasons  t,'.  vested  interests  reason  unrelated 
to  strategy  Or  that  they  might  have  been 
bought  because  of  compulsions  to  buy  de- 
fensive weapons  arising  from  the  psychology 
of  Soviet  suflenng  in  World  War  II  — again 
reasons  unrelated  to  strategy.  Or  simply  that 
they  were  bought  In  .mucipatlon  <•:  .tn 
American  purchase,  or  because  the  Soviet 
bureaucratic  system  still  thinks  Russia 
ought  be  attacked 

Some  argue  for  an  American  ballistic  mis- 
.sile  defence  on  grounds  that  it  will  improve 
the  strategic  balance  A  few  years  ago.  it 
would  have  been  argued  that  such  a  defence 
would  persuade  the  Soviet  Umon  that  the 
United  States  might  be  willing,  under  ex- 
treme provocation,  to  strike  first  and  suffer 
The  consequences  of  retaliation  This  same 
point  of  view  now  claims  only  that  the  United 
St.ites  Aould  gain  escalation  rtssurance — a 
willingness  to  bargain  harder  in  crises.  The 
dirterence  between  these  positions  is  largely 
semantic  and  certainly  is  not  one  that  can 
be  commuiucated  with  ^i&surance  to  the  Rus- 
sians 'A  variety  of  news  reports  have  already 
suggested  that  the  Russians  regard  the 
American  tleclsion  to  build  a  Chinese  bal- 
listic missile  defence  .is  threatening 

Some  writers  have  quoted  the  hgures  pn->- 
vided  by  the  Secreuijy  of  Delense  ai  support 
of  the  idea  that  only  escalation  assurance'. 
and  not  gre«tt«r  startegic  .td vantage,  will  be 


"  These  points  have  been  made  by  Mrs 
Alice  Hsifh  in  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Scope,  p    86 


secured  Tliese  tiiTjres  show  immediate 
.\mertcan  fatal inea  L>elng  reduced  only  frc>m 
30  mil. ion  to  20  million  But.  .i«  hits  been 
pointed  I'Ut.  the  figures  .ire  ilUistrauve  If 
any  president  is  ever  indiioe<l  by  some  enor- 
mous pr»vi>^'ation  >>r  ment.\l  initxilance  to 
launch  tils  itniteglc  force,  it  will  be  because 
he  15  persuaded  that  some  highly  sensitive 
trick  or  tactic  will  destroy  virtually  all  Soviet 
weapons  loratable,  and  that  an  improved 
mlasiie  defence.  In  conjunction  with  anti- 
submarine wHrfare.  will  be  highly  effective 
in  destroying  a  dlsjoint-ed  and  spor.idlc  at- 
tack With  .1  v.ist  inisAlle  defence,  but  not 
without  it,  one  can  perh.ips  iniigine  a  presi- 
dent imagining  .»  succesjitul  nucleiir  attack 
on  Rusala  This  is  one  way  of  describing  the 
difference  ,i  missile  defence  makes,  and  it 
give*  one  pnuse 

It  has  also  been  ,irgued  that  ballistic  mls- 
alle  defences  would  make  an  American  presi- 
dent and  a  Soviet  premier  le.ss  willing  to  use 
domonatratlon  missile  attacks  as  shows  of 
force  thus  m.iking  the  .ictual  initiation  of  a 
central  war  much  more  difficult  But  the 
plausibility  of  demonstration  missile  attacks 
is  Itself  controversial,  at  best  TTie  argument's 
underlying  premise  that  these  attacks  con- 
stitute a  .slAible  fracUon  of  the  only  avenues 
by  which  a  war  can  be  started,  13  a  further 
very  questionable  specuUUon  .And  even  the 
Idea  that  the  ballistic  missile  defences  wlU 
make  demonstratlona  much  less  likely  — 
rather  th.in.  tor  example  only  ivddmg  some- 
thing new  U)  ilemon-strate  iiamelv  penetra- 
tion capability — supennip»»es  a  third  order 
oif  uncertainty 

CONCLDSION 

.\  decision  has  been  taken  to  build  a  small 
missile  defence  against  the  possibility  of  Ctol- 
n«se  .ittack — what  small'  will  mean  relative 
to  a  t,Towing  Chinese  force  is  hard  to  say. 
Indeed,  it  is  f>ossible  that  the  Chinese  will 
not  build  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
at  all 

.At  the  moment  the  most  appropriate 
question  seems  to  be  should  the  United 
States  press  on  and  build  a  still  bigger  mis- 
sile defence  at  a  cost  of  tens  rather  than 
several  billions'  Many  of  the  arguments  given 
for  doing  so  by  suateglc  analysts  were  set 
forth  under  the  Impression  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  building  a  wide-scale  mLssUe  de- 
fence over  ind  above  that  around  Moscow 
These  irguments.  e  g  that  the  Russians  will 
reel  contempt  for  us  if  we  don't  have  what 
they  do.  or  that  an  .igreement  with  them 
win  become  more  feasible  If  w^e  do  have  what 
they  do.  were  always  speculative,  marginal, 
,ind  controversial  Now  their  very  preml.se 
^eems  doubtful  Matching  the  RussiaiLs'  does 
not  now  seem  to  be  at  Issue — according 
to  the  majority  of  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity quoted  earlier  by   Mr    McNamara 

In  any  case,  the  only  important  reasons 
for  a  heavy  missile  detence  have  ;ilw.ivs  been 
sufficient  expectation  of  nuclear  war.  .^nd 
sufficient  expectation  that  the  defence  would 
work,  to  override  the  obvious  economic  and 
political  .irguments  .igalnst  It  Ever  greater 
effectiveness  is  retiuired  of  the  defensive  sys- 
tems, and  men  of  ejperlence  In  these  matters, 
have  learned  to  be  skeptical  of  the  possibility 
of  .ichieving  it  Just  as  estimates  of  cost  for 
big  systems  .ire  always  iincertaln  i  virtually 
always  too  lowi,  estimates  of  effectiveness 
can  be  no  more  reliable  Indeed  with  re- 
spect to  cost,  the  factors  are  rel.itlvely  well 
determined;  but  effectiveness  involves  an 
intelligent  adversary  who  will  be  seeking 
counter-measures. 

Expectations  that  the  defences  will  work 
can  hardly  be  very  high  The  'otTeiice  is  not 
being  left  behind,  and  if  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment wants  to  make  the  necessary  expendi- 
tures. It  can  defeat  the  Western  system  even 
on  paper  i  Because  defence  i.s  a  harder  ;iud 
more  unreliable  game  than  offence,  the  Rus- 
sian offence  is  still  more  likely  to  defe.it  the 
defence  in  an  .ictual  war  i  Depending  upon 
how  the  war  iUrted  and  m.wiy  other  fac- 
tors, a  massive  defence  might  or  might  not 


protect  when  and  If  war  came  No  one  will 
ever  be  sure  And  very  possibly  the  system 
win  be  considered  obsolete— like  lt.s  two  pred- 
ecessors—before Its  date  of  completion 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  seems 
likely  to  press  on  with  ml.ssile  defen-ses  in 
the  absence  of  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
simply  because  she  is  unable  to  restrain  her- 
self from  doing  so  Mr  McN.imara  s  .ippeals  to 
the  Russians  to  talk  were  really  appeals  for 
help — help  m  ending  the  .irms  race  Com- 
bined with  lears  on  both  sides  of  Increasingly 
vulnerable  land-based  missiles,  missile  de- 
lences  have  the  potential  to  project  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  very 
lirmly  into  a  next  round-  in  which  the 
United  States  and  possibly  the  .Soviet  Union 
build  missile  defences  and  both  try  to  build 
offensive  weapons  in  response  to  future  de- 
le nee 

In  my  view  the  important  question  for  the 
West  is  whether  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  suites  demands  that  she  try  to  pro- 
tect .Igalnst  the  low-probablllty  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  even  if  the  chance  of  effective 
protection  is  lUself  small  over  the  long  run. 
Perhaps  any  amount  of  money  .ind  imy  en- 
couragement to  the  arms  r.ice  are  WDrth  ft 
small  chance  of  protecting  American  society, 
and  perhaps  nothing  in  the  resuiumt  arms 
r.ice  can  make  the  United  States  much  more 
vulnerable  than  she  Is  now  This  point  of 
view,  which  also  discounts  the  fKjlitlcal  im- 
plications of  a  continuing  arms  race,  must  be 
answered  on  a  still  different  plane  It  raises 
the  question  of  how  long,  .ind  at  what  cost. 
.\merlca  will  continue  to  bemuse  herself 
with  low-probablllty  threats  to  her  na- 
tional security  ■  in  a  world  where  others  uni- 
formly have  less  security  and.  almost  unl- 
lormlv  look  to  her  for  some  kind  of  moral 
.md  hnancial  leadership  The  United  States 
must  learn,  just  .is  people  must  learn,  to 
distinguish  between  a  legitimate  Interest 
in  insurance  and  an  obsessive,  neurotic  con- 
(  ern  for  an  unachievable  nuclear  security. 

I  From  Foreign  AiTalrs.  April  19681 

THE  ABM,  Proliferation  and  International 

Stabiuty 

I  By  Robert  L  Rothstem  i 

The  contemporary  strategic  era  dominated 
bv  ballistic  missiles,  has  appeared  to  pos.sess 
a  curious  kind  of  stability  Despite  Its  un- 
certainties and  dangers,  two  factors  were  ap- 
parently beyond  tllspute  On  the  one  hand, 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
states  could  eliminate  the  other's  missile 
forces  in  a  hrst  strike  or  effectively  defend 
.iKainst  a  retaliatory  missile  strike  The 
offense  seemed  to  have  made  a  quantum 
jump  against  the  defense:  the  old  pattern  of 
oscillation  between  defensive  and  offensive 
supenonty  had  .ipparently  been  superseded 
by  a  period  in  which,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  defen.se  would  be  definitely  inferior 
and  Incapable  of  matching  offensive  gains. 
On  the  other  hand,  missiles  were  so  ex- 
pensive and  required  so  much  technical  so- 
[.histication  that  very  few  countries  could 
either  afford  them  or  build  them  The  vex- 
ing problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  thus 
appeared  In  a  new  light  Even  if  a  state  could 
develop  a  nuclear  bomb.  It  was  assumed  that 
It  could  not  be  a  truly  "effective  '  member 
of  the  nuclear  club  unless  it  also  developed 
a  missile  to  deliver  it  somewhere  The  double 
t.ask  of  building  a  bomb  and  a  sophisticated 
delivery  system  inevitably  seemed  so  difficult 
that  the  problem  of  preventing  a  thoroughly 
desubili/lng  nuclear  proliferation  iippcared 
relatively  simple  .^t  worst,  the  process  could 
be  'man,.ged   ' 

We  may  howeier  be  entering  a  strategic 
era  in  which  neither  factor  holds  true. 
Whether  ballistic  missile  defense  ever 
achieves  the  level  of  effectiveness  (near  per- 
fect 1  some  of  Its  proponents  foresee  in  the 
next  decade,  and  whether  the  costs  and  dif- 
hculties  of  developing  rocket  vehicles  are 
.as    sharply    reduced    as    others    contend    iso 
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that  the  ability  to  deliver  the  bomb  In  high 
slvle  spreads  rapidly)  are  obviously  uncer- 
tain But  to  the  degree  that  these  prophecies 
are  accurate,  or  believed,  the  stability  of  the 
missile  era  may  prove  to  have  been  very 
transitory,  .       , 

At  any  rate  one  point  deserves  emphasis. 
Deployment  if  an  ABM  system  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  process  of  nuclear  diffusion 
(Which  mav  be  directly  related  to  the  ABM 
decision  1  rrespecllve  of  whether  they  occur 
bec.iuse  ( f  political  or  technological  reasons, 
mav  thrust  us  into  a  new  strategic  environ- 
ment in  which  even  the  tenuous  stability  of 
the  present  will  evoke  nostalgia  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, policies  which  would  have  ap- 
peared dangerous  or  unnecessarily  provoca- 
tive yesterdav  mav  perhaps  begin  to  appear 
more"  prudential  and  realistic  today  or  to- 
morrow, 

II 
The  recent  announcement  of  the  decision 
to    begin    installing    a     "thin"    ABM    system 
elicited   a   great   deal    of   negative   comment 
in   the  American   and    European   press.  This 
is  hardly  surprising  for,  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
licly   available    Information,    the   arguments 
against    the    ABM   seemed   much   more   per- 
suasive   than   those   for   it    In   fact,    anyone 
who  troubled  to  read  Mr   McNamara's  state- 
ment on  the  budget  In  January  1967  would 
come  away  quite  convinced  that  the  argu- 
ments   Justifying    early    installation    of    an 
ABM  system  were  at  best  premature  and  at 
worst    spurious.    Yet    within    the    year    Mr. 
McNamara  had  apparently  changed  his  mind 
and   committed   the  United   States   to   early 
deployment   of   a   partial    ABM   system.   The 
San  Francisco  speech  in  which  he  announced 
the   decision    may.    perhaps,    be    read    as   an 
ambiguous  and  even  anguished  Justlflcatlon 
for   the   ABM.    but    it   ^tlU   may   have   com- 
mitted us  decisively. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  there  were 
objective  military  and  political  reasons  for 
Mr  McNamara's  about-face.  A  new  tech- 
nological breakthrough  might  have  occurred 
or  intelligence  might  have  yielded  firmer 
and  more  dangerous  Information  about  So- 
viet or  Chinese  capabilities  or  Intentions.  To 
a  oertaln  extent  this  Indeed  appears  to  have 
happened.  Soviet  development  of  a  "frao- 
tlonal  orbital  bombardment  system"  (FOBS) , 
reports  of  heavy  Soviet  Investment  In  both 
offensive  and  defensive  missile  systems,  new 
predictions  about  Chinese  capabilities  and 
significant  advances  in  our  own  ballistic 
missile  defense  research  (especially  with 
X-ray  warheads  |  all  tended  to  point  In  the 
same  direction,  prompt  deployment  of  a 
"thin"  ABM  system. 

Now,   It  Is  a   mistake   to  argue  as   If   the 
installation  of  an  ABM  system  would  have 
only  negative  consequences  and  that  a  delay 
would  have  only  positive  consequences.  De- 
cisions such  as  these  are  a  wager  about  the 
future  and  they  are  made — or  ought  to  be 
made— "on  balance."  and  with  full  realiza- 
tion   that    the   possibility    of    unanticipated 
consequences    or    mistaken    consequences    Is 
very  high.  In  the  circumstances,  there  is  great 
temptation  to  buy  Insurance  by  developing 
everything  that  can  be  developed,  and  to  do 
everything  possible  to  reestablish  or  main- 
tain a  situation  which  seems  to  be  advan- 
tageous  The  virtues  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  seen  In  Immediate  deployment 
of  the  ABM  system  may  be  regarded  in  thU 
light.   Their    arguments,    in    IsolaUon.   seem 
persuasive:    more  effective  deterrance.  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  lives  lost  should 
deterrence  fall  at  reduction  in  the  possibility 
of  accidental  or  "catalytic"  wars,  a  halt  to 
nuclear  proliferation  and,  above  all,  a  stabil- 
ization of  the  existing  strategic  balance  {i.e. 
one   in    which    the   United   States    possesses 
"dominance").   ABM   deployment,   according 
to   the   Chiefs,   would    "continue    the   Cuba 
power  environment  in  the  world,  ,  .  .  At  the 
time  of  Cuba,  the  strategic  nuclear  balance 
V  as  such  that  the  SovleU  did  not  have  an 


exploitable  capability  because  of  our  vastly 
superior  nuclear  strength." 

None  of  these  arguments  U  aa  clear  ana 
uncontroverslal  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
appear  to  assume.  Mr.  McNamara  himself  ap- 
parently   found    them    unconvincing    as    re- 
cently  as   a   year   ago.   Under  some   circum- 
stances   and  in  certain  future  contexts,  an 
ABM    system    promised    several    limited    ad- 
vantages;   on    balance,    however,    they    v^ere 
apparently  outweighed  by  the  dlsadv,^ntage8^ 
Under  the   best  of  circumstances,   the   ABM 
seemed   prone   to   obsolescence    i  as   new   of- 
fensive   missiles   appeared  I .    uncertcunly   ef- 
fective.' enormously  expensive  and  pollticiUly 
Inexpedient.  The  obvious  question  is  whether 
various    technological    developmenus    in    the 
p:vst  year,  as  well  as  new  uncertainties  about 
Soviet  and  Chinese  behavior,  justified  a  re- 
shuffling of  priorities  and  a  definite  decision 
to  plunge  into  a  new  strategic  environment. 
Even  for  those  with  access  to  all  the  available 
information  It  must  have  been  an  agonizing 
choice:    the    stakes    are    frlghteningly    high. 
It  ought  to  be  said,  however,   that  there 
are  a  number  of  very  knowledgeable  people 
in  Washington  who  maintain  that  the  fore- 
going   considerations   were    Irrelevant.    They 
contend  that  the  decision  was  almost  com- 
pletely    a     response     to     domestic     political 
pressures. 

While  the  argument  is  not  very  subtle,    it 
is    also    not    entirely   implausible.    With    the 
political    costs    of    the    Vietnamese    war    ac- 
celerating, the  Johnson  Administration  may 
well  have  felt  that  it  could  not  risk  provid- 
ing   the    right   wing    (both   Democratic   and 
Republican)    with  another  security  issue  in 
the  forthcoming  elections  It  may  be.  as  some 
have  said    that  the  Administration  overesti- 
mated the  degree  of  Congressional  pressure 
for  an  ABM  system.  However,  It  was  quality 
not   quantity   which   was   probably  decisive; 
the  Congressmen  who  were  most  vociferous 
on   this   issue   were   also   among   those   who 
could  harm  Mr.  Johnson  most  In  the  next 
year    In    addition,   the   Joint   Chiefs,   whose 
discontent   Is    frequently    noted,    had    to   be 
pacified:  their  leverage  on  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  went  up  as  their 
threats  to  resign   became  Increasingly  dan- 
gerous In  political  terms. 

That  the  decision  to  begin  deployment  of 
a  "thin"  ABM  system  was  not  the  result  of  a 
considered  evaluation  of  all  the  military  and 
political   evidence   may   perhaps   be  Inferred 
from  the  confused  manner  In  which  It  was 
publicly   Justified.  While   it  was  said   to   be 
aimed  solely  at  the  emerging  dangers  of   a 
Chinese   nuclear   strike   agatust   the   United 
States,  and  not  at  the  Soviet  Union,  against 
which  It  was  patently  ineffective,  both  Mr. 
McNamara  and  various  military  officers  Indi- 
cated that  It  wovUd  Indeed  have  an  Indirect 
effect  on  the  Soviet-American  strategic  bal- 
ance.   By    providing    point   defense    for   our 
Mlnutemen  it  clearly   would   cut  down   the 
effectiveness  of  a  Soviet  strike  against  them. 
However,  since  the  Administration  was  In  the 
throes  of  a  public  and  private  effort  to  con- 
vince the  Soviets  that  the  ABM  deployment 
was  not  aimed  at  them,  and  that  discussions 
to    curtail  ABM  deployment  were  necessary 
and  possible,  "clarification"  was  needed. 

A  public  speech  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Paul  C.  Warnke  attempted  to  provide 
It  Mr.  Warnke  argued  "that  our  Chinese- 
oriented  ABM  deployment  should  make  it 
easier    and  not  harder,  for  countries  In  Asia 


>  As  one  Department  of  Defense  expert  has 
noted:  "Any  defensive  system  can  really  do 
no  more  than  to  raise  the  entrance  price 
which  an  attacker  must  pay  in  order  to  de- 
stroy a  target."  Charles  M.  Herzfeld,  "BMD 
and  National  Security,"  Annals  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences,  1965,  reprinted  in 
SuTvival,  March.  1966,  p.  74.  The  best  analysis 
of  the  ABM  problem  which  I  have  found  Is 
J.  I.  Coffey,  "The  ABM  Debate."  Foreiprn 
Affairs,  April  1967. 


to  sign  the  NPT   | nonprollf eratlon  treaty)." 
The   ABM.   he  maintained,   would   make  the 
American  commitment  to  defend  Asia  credi- 
ble  since  henceforth  Detroit  or  Los  Angeles, 
etc     would  be  safe  from  Chinese  ret.iUation. 
He  also  maintained  that  It  would  emphasize 
the  "unique  dlsparttv"  between  the  United 
States  and   China,   and   thus   make   It   '  eve:i 
clearer"  to  the  Asians  that  they  could  talely 
sign    the    nonprollf  eratlon    treaty.    He    con- 
cluded bv  declaring  that  the  Soviets    "knew" 
that    the'  sv.stem   was   not   designed   lor   use 
against  them,  and  therefore  need  not  respond 
to  11— surely  one  of  the  more  naive  imputa- 
tions ol  falt'h  in  recent  years,  e.=peclally  given 
the  contradictory  testimony  from  other  offi- 
cials ol  his  own  Department. 

Mr    Warnkes  analysis  of   the  possible  el- 
lects  of  the  ABM  is  peculiar  In  that  he  ap- 
parentlv  presumes  that  It   can   be  deployed 
while   e^'erythlng   else   In   the   strategic   and 
political    environment    remains    static.    The 
Russians  will  not  respond,  or  will  respond  by 
agreeing  to  arms-control  measures,   because 
they    believe    in    our    good    intentions.    The 
Asians  will  agree  to  forego  nuclear  weapons 
because   their   faith   In  our  good   Intentions 
will   rise.   The   Chinese,   who   have   no   faith 
In  our  good  intentions,  will  "finally"  realize 
that  we  can  destroy  them  and  win  behave 
more  ratlonallv   And  our  European  allies  will, 
ol  course,  realize  that,  as  we  have  from  time 
to  time  maintained,  our  efforts  to  Improve 
our  own  defense  have  nothing  to  do  with  our 
commitment  to  come  to  their  aid;   and  it  Is 
merelv  a  nastv  Impertinence  to  Insinuate  in 
Gaullist  fatyle'that  we  are  leaving  them  ex- 
posed and  ignored. 

Many  ol  our  strategic  analysts  have  tended 
to  view  strategic  problems  from  a  systemic 
point  ol  view,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  vantage  points.  As  a  result,  particular 
events  or  developments  have  been  assessed 
primarily  from  the  global  perspective  of  the 
superpowers  Since  the  strategic  configura- 
tion which  has  existed  over  the  last  twenty 
vears  has.  lor  the  most  part,  reflected  con- 
ditions of  American  domlnaace  and  relatl've 
stability,  new  developments  have  inevitably 
been  foreseen  as  destabilizing  unless  they 
were  controlled  by.  or  symmetrically  limited 
to.  the  superpowers. 

The  response  to  the  problem  of  prolifera- 
tion Is  a  case  In  point.  Granted  it  Is  poten- 
tially very  destabilizing,  how  does  one  pre- 
vent it?  The  usual  answer  has  been  by  per- 
suading potential  nuclear  powers  that  their 
efforts   will    be    extremely    costly    and    that, 
anyway    they  will  be  useless  If  not  counter- 
productive against  the  United  States  or  the 
soviet  Union.  That  Is,  the  systemic  perspec- 
tive has  been  maintained:    the  behavior  of 
small  and  middle  powers  has  been  evaluated 
almost  wholly  In  terms  of  Its  possible   im- 
pact  on  the   whole   system.   Since   we   have 
favored  the  status  quo,  our  efforts  have  been 
limited  to  trying  to  convince  others  not  to 
rock  the  boat.  The  whole  syndrome  can  be 
perceived  In  the  arguments  designed  to  con- 
vince France  not  to  Join  the  nuclear  club; 
they  were  perfectly  logical  but  also  Irrelev- 
ant To  Paris,  and  perhaps  to  many  potential 
nuclear  powers,  the  problem  appeared  in  a 
whony  different  perspective  when  evaluated 
in  terms  of  national  (t.e,  sub-systemlc)    In- 

t  Prpst/S 

Mr  'Warnke's  speech  may  be  read  in  this 
light  Again,  It  is  assumed  that  other  states 
will  perceive  the  situation  In  the  same  way 
as  we  do  and  will  be  as  concerned  with 
international  stability  as  we  are.  Thers  is 
no  attempt  to  examine  the  problem  from 
other  points  of  view.  If  we  do  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Impact  of  the  ABM  decision 
from  local  perspectives,  the  picture  which 
emerges  is  not  nearly  as  optimistic  as  the 
one  drawn  by  Mr.  Warnke. 
ni 

We  can  begin  by  discussing  Chinas  pos- 
sible reactions,  it  is  doubtful  that  anyone 
seriously  beUeves  that  the  ABM.  as  currently 
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dMcrlb«d.  U  fclmed  M  Chin*  However.  »lnc« 
public  ju«ttflc*Uon»  h»»«  m*ut«l  U»*t  th* 
eMcnUU  ^Im  of  the  ABM  •y»t«m  U  deUrrenoe 
or  defen*e  »«»ln«t  Oblneee  thre»t».  the 
argiinvent  mu«t  be  examined. 

11  ihould  be  clear  that  the  political  and 
peychologlcal  advantage*  of  China*  nuclear 
weapoiu  are  not  directly  related  to  American 
defenalve  capablliUee  There  1»  ihue  no  *en*e 
in  the  ftlmpllatic  argument  that  an  ABM 
system  will  actually  induce  the  Chlneee  to 
forego  mlMlle  development  In  addition  the 
iiMumpUon  that  the  Chinese  will  react  to  an 
increaae  in  our  defensive  capabtUtlea  by 
deoreaalng  their  oftenalve  capablUUee  1a  not 
peyohologlcally  convincing  the  oppoelte  re- 
action may  be  more  likely. 

The  u«»al  contenUon.  however,  is  not  that 
the  Chlneee  will  give  up  their  mlselle  program 
but    that    a      thin"    ABM    system    will    sub- 
stantially   lessen    the    impact    of    a    Chinese 
nuclear   attack.    What   is   the   probability   of 
such  an  attack?  To  some,  the  likelihood   la 
high:  the  Chinese  are  more  aggressive  and  less 
raUonal    than    the    Soviets    and    will    swike 
rather  than  accept  humiliation    In  effect,  a 
Cuban    missile    crisis    with    the    Chinese    la 
destined    to    have    a    different    scenario     To 
others,  the  behavior  of  the  Chinese  has  been 
aa  cautlot*  and   nonprovocatlve   as   that   of 
the   SoTlet»^and   the   probability    that   they 
would  strike   the   United  SUtes   seems   very 
low.  Acceptance  of   the  latter  point  of  view 
has  to  be  tempered  by  several  considerations. 
The  first,  obviously,   is  the  current  internal 
instability  of  China,  which  might  lead  to  ex- 
Ueme  or  IrraUonal  behaUor  in  a  crisis    An- 
other point  IS  that  China  has  not  yet  reached 
the  stage  where  war  -as  the  lashionable  ar- 
gument goes— becomes  Increasingly  unpalat- 
able and  unlikely  as  energies  are  concenuaied 
on    the   accomplishment    of    domestic    tasks 
Finally,    the    Chinese    tradition    is    different 
from  our  own,  we  have  miscalculated   their 
reeponse  before,  their  standards  of  rationality 
may  diverge  as  much   from  uurs  as  Japan  s 
did  in   IMl— .ind  so  on    In  short    it  Is  not 
altogether  unreasoiiable  to  wcxrry  about  ag- 
greoalve     and     irrational     behavior     by     the 
ChineBe,  The  criucai  question  concerns   the 
relationship    between    that    assumption    and 
the  installatlor.  of  .in  .\BM  .^ysiem. 

Reports  on  Ciunese  niisalle  capabUitles  sug- 
gest that  they  might  have  a  .small  but  op- 
erational ICBM  .'orce  in  the  early  19708  What 
damage  -.hat  force  could  inflict  upon  the 
United  States  depends  on  a  range  of  .'actors 
which  de.'y  simple  summation.  The  thin' 
ABM  system  promises  area  coverage  of  the 
whole  mass  of  this  country  against  a  light 
attack.  Thus  even  if  the  Chinese  were  wilUng 
to  trade  payioad  .'or  rantje  .md  reach  cities 
considerably  east  of  the  Mis^sissippi  i  it  would 
do  them  little  g'jod  Mnce  those  ciues  would 
be  as  protected  by  the  .\BM  as  our  west-coast 
cities  They  could,  in  theory,  .saturate  one  or 
a  few  areas  with  all  their  missile  strength, 
but  the  effecuveness  of  that  tactic  wou:d  de- 
pend on  the  capability  of  our  -^BM  system 
and  the  actual  number  of  ICBMs  the  Chinese 
could  Uuncli. 

It  is  difficult  '.o  '..ake  '.hese  calculations 
very  seriously  It  :s  hard  to  imagine  a  set  of 
circumsl.Hnces  in  which  the  Chinese  would 
actually  strike  arst  with  their  small  ICBM 
force,  -ind  one  is  inevitably  obliged  to  create 
scenarios  of  ever  increasing  degrees  of  im- 
prot>a.bllity  They  couid.  in  some  Gotterdam- 
merung  f.ishlon.  launch  ail  of  their  force 
against  San  Francisco,  or  they  could  spread 
It  out  m  the  belief  that  our  balUsuc  mi-ssile 
deleni«  was  a  paper  wall.  '  or  they  could 
i;amble  on  odd  forms  of  delivery  i  the  pro- 
verbia.  bomb  .n  the  cargo  hold,  -'r  nuclear 
torpedos  against  coastal  cities,  or  small  planes 
launcr.ed  from  ships  and  carrying  small 
bombs,  etc  I  But  the  probability  of  their 
doing  so  is  surely  very  low  And  sl.ice  we 
cannot  prepare  for  all  potential  dangers,  re- 
gardless of  plausibility,  .^nd  since  even  rea- 
sonably prudential  calculations  suggest  that 


a  Ohlneae  ICBM  attack  on  the  Unllad  SUtea 
ts  highly  improb^l*.  an  ABM  system  juatl- 
ned  by  reference  to  Chinese  threaU  to  our- 
•elvea  do«a  not  make  much  sense  This  la  th« 
more  true  b«:au»«  im^  Umea  are  such  that 
we  could  sUll  meet  the  threat  if  it  became 
.ess  improbable  at  a  later  date. 

The  case  .seems  e'.en  stronger  If  we  try  to 
foresee   the   response   Peking  might  m.\ke   to 
uur   AB.M   system     It    is    very    unclear   at    the 
moment,   eepectally    to  .inyone   not  privy   to 
whatever  information  we  are -collecting  about 
the    mainland.    Just    what    the    Chinese    are 
attempting   to   develop.    They    will   probably 
produce  some   ICBMs.   it  only  t^  prove  that 
they  can  do  so   However,  they  are  most  likely 
to  concentrate  on  medium-range  missiles  In 
order  to  threaten  neighboring  .sutes  in  Asia 
This    would    allow    them    to   deU»y    investing 
heavily  In  .in  ICBM  until  they  are  capable  of 
producing    an    Improved    second-generation 
weapon    The  Chinese  could.  In  a  sense,  hope 
to  duplicate  the  efforts  of  the  .Soviets  in  the 
late  19408  and  1950e.  when,  being  clearly  in- 
ferior to  the  United  .States  in  strategic  power, 
they  deployed  their  ground  forces  and  short- 
range   missiles   to   threaten   Western   Europe 
The  mes.sage  was  clear    U  we  attacked  .Mos- 
cow.   conHdent   that   we   would    not   be   hurt 
badly   we  were  warned  that  Kurope  would  be 
devastated    in    the    process     An    .livmrnetric 
balance  .seemed  to  exist,  and  the  weaker  side 
.ippeared  to  deter  the  stronger  by   threaten- 
ing  an  .irea  which   the  stronger  valued   but 
could  not  easily  protect 

Though  the  analogy  is  obviously  Imprecise. 
the  odds  definitely  favor  a  Chinese  strategy 
designed  to  threaten  us  only  Indirectly,  at 
least  until  that  day.  probably  in  the  late 
1970s  or  1980s,  when  the  Chinese  .vre  able  to 
produce  a  force  capable  of  achieving  nuclear 
parity  or  stalemate  with  ours  Kind  the  -So- 
viets i  .  In  the  meantime,  the  ABM  Rvstem 
we  xre  committed  to  install  will  rapidly  be- 
come obsolescent.  In  sum.  against  the  Chi- 
nese, our  ABM  system  promues  advantages 
only  If  the  Chinese  are  foolish  enough  to 
launch  an  .ittack  on  us  with  their  first  gen- 
er.itlon  ICBMs. 

Presumably,  then,  the  .^BM  system  must 
serve  other  purposes.  The  one  most  fre- 
quently cited  is  the  possibility  that  it  will 
enhance  the  credibility  of  any  commitment 
we  offer  -m  a  nonnuclear  country  {eg  India 
or  Japan)  threatened  by  a  nuclear  power 
The  Idea  has  a  certain  plausibility  In  that, 
m  a  world  In  which  all  calculations  were  ra- 
tional, the  possibility  of  limiting  destruction 
to  ourselves  ought  to  convince  our  friends 
that  we  .u-e  .-nore  likely  to  live  up  to  our 
commitments  to  them  If  true,  they  will  not 
need  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  weapons 
.ind  can  then  sign  the  nonproliferation 
treaty,  for  they  will  be  .issured  that  we  will 
counter  mort.il  threats  to  their  existence. 

It  13  difflcult  to  speculate  on  this  point,  for 
Lhe  evidence  is  both  slight  .ind  .imblguous 
The  Suez  epLsode  of  1956  provides  one  illus- 
tration of  a  nuclear  threat  against  a  non- 
nuclear  stale  (FYancei,  but  it  Is  pr-Jbably 
not  a  reliable  .inalogy  At  any  rate,  it  did 
nothing  to  convince  the  French  that  -Jiey 
were  better  off  without  nuclear  weapons  of 
their  own.  India's  reaction  to  the  Chinese 
bomb  IS  also  ambiguous  at  the  leaat.  India 
h.ts  begun  to  consider  seriously  the  possibility 
of  becoming  a  nuclear  power. 

Unfortunately,  one  is  lett  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  contention  that  our  ABM 
system  will  facillate  nonproliferation  reflects 
profound  hopes  .ind  desires,  but  not  a  very 
realistic  Judgment  about  how  other  states 
will  view  their  own  interests  Improvement  In 
our  defense."  is  Hkely  to  be  of  only  marginal 
slgnlhcance  in  affecting  .\slan  calculations 
Given  the  inherently  low  credibility  of  our 
nuclear  guarantees  outside  Western  Europe 
,and  It  has  not  been  spectacularly  high  there 
either  I  the  critical  questions  is  not  our 
•  damage  limiting  '  capability,  but  that  of  the 
isl.ins     Japan    or    India,    threatened    by    a 


Chlneae  nuclei  attack,  will  uii«loubt*dly 
prefer  an  Amertoan  guarantee  to  nothing  at 
all  But  It  U  poaalble  (even  probable?)  that 
they  win  view  It  aa  only  a  temporary  um- 
brella while  launching  a  craah  program  to 
develop  their  own  nuclaar  weapon*. 

The  only  way  to  short-circuit  thU  process 
may  be  to  provide  threatened  statea  with  an 
effecUve    ABM-defense   of   their   own.    If   we 
really  want  them  to  forego  developing  nuclear 
weapons,  we  must  provide  a  direct  defense  of 
their  territories.  Tills  could  be  acoompllfihed 
in  several  ways,  but  some  comblnaUon  of  an 
explicit  American  guaranUe,  the  provision  of 
a  reasonably  effective  area  ABM  system  i  pref - 
arably  at  least  inlUally  under  our  conuoli, 
and   perhaps   even   the   promise   of  a   small, 
offensive     nuclear    icxce    If    a    threat    of    a 
specified    nature    arise*— all    these    may    be 
necessarv  to  make  our  guarantee  credible  and 
thus  inhibit  the  proceae  of  proUferatlon."  It 
U   an   extreme   policy,   and   can   be   Justtfled 
only  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  environment  It 
may    be   forced    to   contend   with.   The   costs 
would   be   very   high,   not  le^t  In  the  sense 
that   promising   or   providing  a   naUon   with 
an  ABM  system  may  be  the  first  step  toward 
Ita  acquiring  offen.sive  nuclear  weapons— on 
the     uncertain     but     not    Implausible     pre- 
sumption   that    an    ABM   system    without   a 
complementary  offensive  capability  Is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  entering  a  battle  with  a  shield 
but  without  a  sword    Moreover,  the  problem 
of  defending  against  an  MRBM  Is  almoet  In- 
supreable.  given  theU-  limited  flight  time,  and 
especially   if   they   are   delivered   in   number 
Hence,  the  pressure  for  offensive  weapons  as 
a  deterrent  will  be  heavy. 

This  suggests  that  the  poeaibOlty  of  sign- 
ing an  effective  nonprollferaUon  treaty  Is 
bound  to  decline  rather  sharply  In  the  near 
future,  that  many  state*  will  be  seeking 
their  own  nuclear  defenses;  and  that  we 
shall  have  to  consider  new  nuclear  arrange- 
ments If  we  want  to  do  more  than  wring  our 
hands  piously  :is  the  environment  becomes 
more  and  more  dangerous. 
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IV 

What  effect  mav  -ur  ABM  Fvstem  have  on 
our  relations  with  the  .Soviet  Union  and  our 
European  allies?  The  arg\iment  that  an 
ABM  system  would  "continue  the  Cuba 
power  environment  In  the  world,"  and  thus 
reinforce  our  ability  to  deter  the  Soviet 
Union.  Is  superftcialiy  plausible  until  it  is 
placed  m  context  The  assumpuon  that  the 
Installation  of  an  ABM  system  will  enhance 
our  abllltv  to  deter  the  Soviet*  depends  on 
what  kind  of  system  we  build  and  how  the 
Soviets  respond  to  It  Some  systems  and  the 
responses  they  evoked  would  decrease  our 
ability  and  increase  the  chance  of  an  even 
more  destrucuve   war. 

All  the  denials  notwithstanding,  our 
ABM  system  is  primarily  designed  to  counter 
an  .ipparently  growing  Soviet  threat  In  the 
past,  we  have  tended  to  assume  that  the  way 
m  which  we  developed  or  deployed  our 
weapons  .systems  signaled  something  to  our 
enemies  about  our  military  intentions.  It 
has  never  been  very  cle.u-  that  the  Sovicw 
actually  read  these  signals  in  the  desired 
fashion  They  mav  simply  have  been  follow- 
ing their  own  technological  genie  wherever 
It  led  them:  that  is.  they  may  have  de- 
veloped and  deployed  weapons  not  in  re- 
sponse to  what  we  did  but  simply  as  a 
response  to  their  own  technologiciil  capa- 
bilities 


-  The  worst  danger  of  a  guarantee  policy  is 
that  it  might  commit  us  to  Involvements  we 
would  prefer  to  avoid;  the  decisive  question, 
which  c'linot  be  discussed  here,  is  the  extent 
1.5  which  we  really  have  a  viable  option  of 
noiiinvolvement  .»pen  to  us.  The  Idea  of  a 
.seaborne  ABM  force  under  our  control  may  be 
worth  investigating  and  might  even  be 
reasonably  effective  against  a  relatively  small 
and  unsophisticated  Chlneee  missile  force. 


At  any  r*t«,  It  U  difficult  to  n»iMt  •ome 
,uch  r»a*onlng  in  the  light  d  the  So^et 
decUlon  to  begin  InatalUng  their  owb  ABM 
■7st«m.  After  all,  If  they  were  "reading  u» 
»i«urat«ly.  they  should  have  knovm  that  we 
would  respond  by  building  our  own  ABM 
B78t«m  and  by  increaaing  our  ofTenalve  mU- 
Mle  capability  to  penetrate  their  defeMee. 
They  would  then  be  In  an  even  more  in- 
ferior Btratoglc  poedtlon  and  would  have 
expended  scarce  rubles  for  very  Uttle  return 
in  security.  Our  rearmament  In  196&-68  and 
our  reaction  to  the  •mlBSlle  gap"  are  only 
the  most  obvlou*  llluBtratlons  of  our  unwlU- 
Ingnea*    to    remain    behind. 

Yet  the  Soviets  have  apparently  rebuffed 
all  efforta  to  reach  an  agreement  prohlblUng 
ABM  deployment— almost  as  If  our  reeponae 
left  them  Indifferent.  The  normal  explana- 
tion offered  by  Western  analysts  Is  the  ex- 
treme defense-mlndedness  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  people  Marxist  theory,  a  history 
of  invasions  and  fear*  of  encirclement  ap- 
parently JusUfy  what  seems  to  be  an  exces- 
sive concentraUon  on  defense — a  phenome- 
non the  Anglo-Saxon  powers  have  always 
found  for  obvious  reasons,  dlfBcult  to  com- 
prehend Nevertheless,  defense-mindedneaa 
alone  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  explanation 
for  Soviet  behavior. 

Another  raUonale   is   that,   as  a  relatively 
weaker  power,  the  Soviets  may  feel  consider- 
ably more  threatened  by  the  proUferaUon  of 
small  nuclear  forces  than  we  do.  The  French 
and  Chinese  nuclear  forces,  and  the  poeal- 
biUty  of  a  West  German  force,  not  only  have 
the  potential  of  Inflicting  considerable  dam- 
age on  the  Soviet  Union  but  also— given  So- 
viet history  and  predUections— might  appear 
more    likely    to    be    actually   used    than    we 
presume.  To  a  weaker  state,  weaker  nuclear 
forces  appear  more  dangerous:  the  attacking 
smaller  state  could   no  doubt  be  destroyed 
in  retaUaUon.  but  In  the  meanwhile  It  might 
have  hurt  the  Soviets  grievously  and  exposed 
them   to   American  retaUation,   If   one  pre- 
sumes that  they  have  reordered  their  hier- 
archy of  threats  and  have  upgraded  the  dan- 
gers of  living  In  a  "world  of  nuclear  powers." 
the  installaUon  of  a  primitive  ABM  system 
does  not  look  quite  bo  "Irrational."'  That  it 
simultaneouly    worsens    relations    with    the 
United  SUtes  could  be  accepted  as  a  reason- 
able price  to  pay. 

Still,   this  argument   could  be  completely 
wrong.  The  Soviets  may  still  see  us  as  the 
prime  threat,  and  the  ABM  system  may  be 
designed  to  deter  uB  and  to  limit  damage  In 
the  event  of  a  major  war.  The  geographical 
placement  of  their  ABM  sites  wovUd  seem  to 
confirm  this.  In  that  case,  the  rationale  for 
the  Soviet  decision  remains  very  unclear,  and 
the     dUagreements     on     thU    Issue     among 
Soviet    leadership    groups    very   understand- 
able. To  many  Western  observers,  however, 
the  Soviet  decision  seems  to  be  a  manifesta- 
tion of  a  kind  of  Intellectual  lag  In  strategic 
thinking     which     has     persisted     for     two 
decades.  The  Soviets  have  seemed  to  be  sev- 
eral years  behind  us  not  only  in  weaponry 
but  also  In  drawing  the  political,  psychologi- 
cal   and    military    ImpUcatlonB    of    various 
technological    developments.    Current    ABM 
systems  thus  seem  more  effective  when  com- 
pared   with    the    capabilities    of    an    earlier 
generation  of  missiles.   The  Soviets  may  in 
fact  have  much  greater  faith  in  the  techno- 
logical capacities  of  their  ABM  than  we  tend 
to  credit  them  with — a  circumstance  which 
could  be  dangerous. 

What  effect  will  the  mutual  emplacement 
of  ABM  systems  have  on  the  strategic  bal- 
ance between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  There  Is  no  clear  and  unam- 
biguous answer.  It  will  obviously  depend  on 
the  kind  and  extent  of  the  systems  Installed, 
and,  perhaps  even  more,  on  each  side's  sub- 
jective estimates  of  the  Ukelihood  of  war  or 
probable  behavior  of  lU  antagonist  In  major 
crises. 


It  (wn  b*  Mid,  though,  that  ABM  defense — 
at   least  a  leas  than  perfect  defense — is  of 
more  relative  uttUty  to  the  aggressor  than  to 
the  defender,  whose  retaliatory  force   muat 
fetrlks  back  In  a  weakened  condition  against 
a   fully   alerted   defensive   force.   And   since 
there  is  no  situation  in  which  striking  first  Is 
not   of   some   relative   advantage,    defensive 
forces  can  have  a  very  destabilizing  Impact 
on  any  strategic  balance  to  the  degree  that 
they  make  it  appear  as  if  striking  first  Is  be- 
coming a  more  and  more  "attractive"  possi- 
bility to  either  or  both  sides.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  if  one  side  Is  aware  that  It  holds 
the  weaker  cards  in  any  strategic  exchange 
and    Is   less    than    firmly    convinced    of    the 
peaceful  intentions  of  Its  adversary.  It*  pro- 
pensity to  gamble  on  striking  first  in  a  crlsU 
may  then  be  fairly  high.  This  is  a  familiar 
syndrome  and  it  suggests  why  many  analysts 
argue  that  installation   of  an  ABM  system 
win  force  a  return  to  the  dangerous  and  un- 
stable years  In  which  we  were  troubled  by 
the     "consequences    of     expecting    surprise 
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The  way  in  which   each  side   deploys  its 
ABM   system   is   thus   of   great   significance. 
But  as  long  as  the  Soviets  remain  the  weaker 
side    their  decisions  are  somewhat  less  im- 
portant  than    ours.   That   is.    we    possess    a 
larger  margin  of  error  and  therefore  can  be 
more  flexible.  If  our  system  Is  designed  only 
or  primarily  to  protect  our  retaliatory  mis- 
siles  the  decision  may  not  be  too  destabiliz- 
ing- the  Soviets  will  still  retain  the  capabil- 
ity to  destroy  our  cities  in  retaliation.  Just 
as  we  would  theirs.  However,  the  area  system 
we  are  on  the  point  of  installing  is,  for  the 
moment  anyway,  designed  to  protect  cities 
from  weak  missile  attacks.  It  Is  not  intended 
to  protect  our  Mlnutemen.  It  looks  as  If  It 
Is  designed  to   handle  a   Chinese  attack   or 
some  sort  of  accidental   firing  by   virtually 
anyone.  But  it  may  not  be  read  that  way  by 
Soviet  leaders. 

Unfortunately,  many  hints  and  sugges- 
tions are  already  appearing  that  the  system 
ought  to  be  expanded.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways:  if  It  Is  to  deter  the  Chinese,  ex- 
tension of  the  system  Is  unnecessary,  for 
they  do  not  have  a  technological  capability 
to  endanger  our  missile  sites.  If  it  Is  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  ofBcial  spokesmen  are  not 
only  lying  about  our  true  intentions  but  also 
have  begun  installation  from  the  wrong  di- 
rection: obviously  protection  of  missile  sites 
Is  the  first  task. 

These  circumstances  suggest  that  it  Is  a 
fair  presumption  that  our  "thin"  system  will 
shortiy  begin  to  put  on  weight.  Whether  It 
is  in  reaction  to  Soviet  offensive  or  defensive 
moves,  or  whether  it  is  done  in  response  to 
other  considerations   {e.g.  domestic  political 
pressures),   is   not   especially   Important.   In 
either  case  we  will  have  begun  a  major  new 
phase  of  arms  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whatever  else  one  can  say  about  the 
resulting  situation,  It  is  unlikely  that  it  will 
be  very  stable  or  that  It  will  actually  reduce 
damages  in  a  war.  In  effect,  an  ABM  system 
guarantees  decreased  casualties  only  if  both 
sides  refrain  from  simultaneously  Increasing 
their  offensive  capabilities,  or  if  the  system 
achieves    virtual    perfection.    Both    are    un- 
likely.   Moreover,    by    another    familiar    dy- 
namic—the    "self-fulfilling     prophecy"— we 
may  actuaUy  Increase  the  likelihood  of  war 
by  acting  as  if  it  is  more  and  more  possible. 
Our  ability  to  deter  the  Soviets  may  decline 
as   we   begin    to   threaten   them   In   a   more 
dangerous  fashion,  and  our  ability  to  defend 
more  successfully  (to  lower  casualties)   may 
also  decline  as  offensive  force  levels  increase. 
The  decision  to  expand  the  "thin"  ABM 
system  may  not  be  inevitable.  The  burden  of 
the  foregoing  argument  is  that  It  ought  to 
be  resisted  i-s  long  as  this  remains  feasible. 
The  point  Is  not  that  installation  of  a  larger 
ABM  system  Is  wrong  in  all  circumstances; 
rather,  that,  on  balance,  it  seems  wrong  in 
the  set  of  clrcxunstancee  determining  strate- 


gic calculations  at  the  moment  and  for 
the  next  few  years.  Compared  to  us.  the 
Soviet  Union  is  clearly  the  weaker  power. 
The  choices  before  It  on  the  ABM  Issue  are 
not  only  fewer  but  also  starker.  They  have 
to  respond  to  our  actions,  whatever  the 
cost  unless  they  willingly  accept  an 
acknowledged  state  of  conspicuous  inferior- 
ity We  are  not  so  narrowly  constrained  (ex- 
cept domestically):  as  the  stronger  power 
we  need  not  meet  every  Soviet  Increase  In 
strength  with  a  symmetrical  increase  In  our 
own  force  structure 

The  underlying  rationale  lor  restraint  on 
our  part  Is  twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  given 
our  current  superiority  and  given  our  lead- 
time  advantages,  we  do  have  some  time  in 
which  we  can  .  afely  delay  expansion  of  the 
ABM  system— at  least  until  we  believe  that 
the  Soviet  ABM  system  represents  a  signifi- 
cant   threat    to    our    retaliatory    force.    On 
the    other    hand,    restraint    now    represents 
what  may  be  our  last  slgnlflcant  opportunity 
to  delay  the  emergence  of  an  environment 
in   which   stability   Is   increasingly   tenuous. 
In  so  far  as  possible,   we  should   not  only 
refrain  from  expanding  our  ABM  system  but 
should  also  limit  the  expansion  of  our  of- 
fensive forces  to  whatever  minimum  seems 
safe    A  too  extensive   expansion   of   our   of- 
fensive force,  so  that  it  appeared  capable  ot 
a   credible    first-strike    attack,    could    be    as 
destabilizing  as  the  installation  of  the  wrong 
kind  of  defensive  system.- 

It  Is  still  much  easier  to  increase  the  strik- 
ing power  of  offensive  forces  than  the  dam- 
age-limiting capabilities  of  defensive  forces. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  limit  our  response 
to  increasing  our  offensive  capability  to 
penetrate  the  Soviet  ABM  system;  our  cities 
would  still  be  hostage  to  a  Soviet  strike  and 
the  Russians  would  not  necessarily  have  to 
increase  their  own  retaliatory  force  sub- 
stantially. We  could  still  penetrate  their  de- 
fenses and  they  could  still  penetrate  ours, 
defense  expenditures  would  not  be  extrava- 
gant, and  some  element  of  stability— albeit 
the  uncertain  stability  of  a  nuclear  balance- 
might  still  persist. 


Something  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
presumed  Impact  of  our  ABM  system  on  our 
European  allies.  Official  spokesmen  have  been 
very  quiet  In  this  aspect  of  the  decision. 
When  pressed,  they  have  contented  them- 
selves with  platitudes  about  common  inter- 
ests and  the  like;  anything  we  do  to  Improve 
our  defenses  must,  by  definition,  improve 
Euroi>e's  defensive  situation  also. 

The  Europeans  do  not  see  It  this  way  Many 
of  them,  and  not  only  GauUlsts,  see  the  ABM 
as  increasing  their  vulnerability.  They  stand 
wholly  exposed  between  our  missiles  and 
Soviet  missiles.  Moreover,  the  British  and 
French  nuclear  forces  are  inevitably  down- 
graded as  deterrents,  for  the  ABM  systems 
have  a  much  higher  probability  of  success 
against  small  strikes.  Some  ol  our  commenta- 


-  After  this  article  was  written.  Secretary 
McNamara,  In  his  farewell  report,  announced 
that  the  Soviets  are  apparently  not  Install- 
ing a  full-scale  ABM  system  (though  they 
have  Eubstantiallv  increased  the  size  of  their 
ICBM  force  I.  He  said  that  the  Galosh  sys- 
tem around  Moscow  had  not  been  expanded 
or  extended  to  other  cities  and  that  the 
Tallinn  system  across  the  Soviets'  north- 
western approaches  is  no  longer  believed  to 
have  "any  significant  ABM  capability."  It  is 
difficult  to  take  a  charitable  view  of  why  a 
different  impression  had  been  given  earlier, 
for  serious  doubts  about  the  reliability  of 
the  evlaence  concerning  Soviet  ABM  in- 
stallations have  been  Justified  from  the  be- 
ginning. At  any  rate  the  arguments  in  this 
article  are  reinforced  by  the  Secretary's  ad- 
mission; there  is  even  stronger  reason  to 
slow  down  (if  not  halt)  our  own  installation 
of  an  ABM  system:  thus  far  no  move  has 
been  made  to  do  so. 
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tors  h»ve  seen  ttola  u  a  virtue,  since  It 
presuuMtbly  would  Inhibit  potenUal  nucleax 
power»  from  Joining  tbe  club  and  perhapB 
even  induce  the  French  to  bring  their  force 
under  our  umbreUa '  Unfortunately.  thl«  U 
likely  to  be  true  only  Vf  the  French  and  other 
potenUal  nuclear  states  have  developed  or 
will  develop  their  nuclear  force*  to  i^arner 
miiitory  advantages  vU-a-vL»  the  super- 
powers That  U  not  the  case  their  nuclear 
force*  have  been,  and  wtll  be  designed  to  ei- 
tract  political  and  psychological  advantages 
from  the  superpowers  and  to  serve  a  military 
purpose  only  on  the  local  level 

Great  »1taln  and  Prance  are  net  trolng  to 
dispense  with   their   nuclear   forces    .t   turn 
them  over  to  our  control    solely  bera'Lse  of 
developments    In    ABM    technulogy     On    the 
contrary,  our  defensive  efTorts  will  probably 
succeed    only    In    exacerbating    present    dis- 
agreemenu    Our   minimal   effort    to  ron.sult 
our  allies  before  making  decislona  is  not  ctm- 
duclve  to  good  relations   Worse  yet.  they  may 
respond  by  seeking  their  own  .^BM  systems 
This   would  probably  signal  the  end  of   the 
nonproUferatlon  treaty    for  "ignlng  It  would 
preclude    Independent    development    of    the 
necessary   technology    While   the   Bun.peans 
may  not  rate  the  probability  of  So\1et  mili- 
tary action  %-ery  high,  they  will  not  be  able 
wholly  to  Ignore  the  military  .-ilgnlflcance  of 
a   new   arms   race   between   Washington  .ind 
Moscow    Moreover    the  task  may  be  so  diffi- 
cult  .since   the  direct  threat  against  Europe 
consists  of  a  large  number    .f  medium  .ind 
short-range   missiles   against   which   the   de- 
fensive problem  Is  ftuitastlcally  difficult  <ind 
expensive!    th.it  they  will  prefer  to  decrease 
their    Ues    with    the    United    States     It    may 
appear   that   this   is   the   only   way   m   which 
they  can   reduce   their   chances  ^>t   being  an 
exposed  pawn  In  a  reaurRent  't>ld  war 

This  article  has  sugge6t«l  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  -VBM  systems  may  have  a  number  i»f 
unfortunate  consequences,  none  of  which 
have  been  sufficiently  airessed  and  perhaps, 
understood  -  by  official  spolteemen.  There  are 
undoubtedly  wavs  ui  which  theae  develop- 
ments csui  be  avoided  or  .it  least  mitigated. 
If  they  do  come  ibout  :t  will  not  be  t>e<-ause 
we  are  prisoners  of  some  inexorable  'ech no- 
logical  process  or  because  the  demands  of 
security  can  be  met  only  by  policies  which 
.ire  ultimately  self-defeating,  but  because  of 
very  hviman  errors    'f  will  and  foresight. 

Finally,  if  this  writer  has  not  been  mis- 
guided, two  propositions  must  be  empha- 
sized flrst.  m  our  own  security  Interests  we 
should  under-reapond  to  Soviet  ABM  deploy- 
ments, at  least  In  the  immediate  future,  and 
second,  our  friends  and  allies  have  every 
right  not  to  say  obligation,  to  place  what  we 
land  they  I  can  do  for  '.hf\r  seciuity-not 
what  we  can  do  to  limit  damage  to  our- 
selves    m  the  renter  of  'heir  calculations 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 
TTiere  was  no  objection. 


COMDR     JAMES    G     STTAHLMAN    DE- 

UVERS    snRRING     ADDRESS    AT 

50TH  Ari>nVERSARY  CONVENTION 

OP  TENNESSEE  .■VMERICAN  LEGION 

Mr      ALBERT     Mr     Speaker     I     asR 

imammoiis  consent  that  the  1,'cntlcman 

from  r.nines.sce    Mr.  EvinsI  may  exund 

hii>  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Ri:l<ird 

and  include  extraneous  matter 

Th'-  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I-.  there 
objection  to  the  i  txiuest  of  the  j^enilcinan 
from  Oklahoma' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Speaker. 
the  distinRUiihed  president  and  publish- 
er of  the  Nashville  Banner,  Comdr. 
James  C,  Stahlman.  delivered  the  prin- 
cipal address  at  the  American  Legion 
convention  recently  in  Mernphl.*?.  and  It 
Is  such  a  stlrrlnp  address  devoted  to 
patriotism  that  I  feel  that  the  complete 
address  should  be  reproduced  In  the  body 
of  the  Record,  and  I.  therefore,  include 
the  full  text  of  Commander  Stahlmans 
address  as  appearing  in  the  Nashville 
Banner,  in  the  Record 
From   the   NaiOiMlle   Banner.   July  20     1908 1 

STillLMAN     URCES     AxrSK  an     lEl-loN      lo     AID 

Fight   Against   ri«wLs.sivE   .\NAa(  hy 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  WAGOONNER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membera 
may  have  5  legislauve  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed,  H.R    15198 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore    Is  there 


•  Thus  one  writer  .irgue«  •hat  [K.ssesslon 
of  ABM  systems  by  the  ^reat  powers  could 
deter  non-nuclear  oountrles  from  obtaining 
nuclear  weapons  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
,  reasm^  the  deterrent  value  of  the  great 
powers  nuclear  forces  (Lewis  A  Frank. 
ABM  and  NonproUferatlon  Related  Issues," 
Orbis.  Spring  1967  I  This  piece  seems  to  me 
,1  classic  example  of  the  tendency  to  over- 
emphasize the  degree  to  which  decisions  by 
the  United  States  and  the  .-ioviet  Unnm  about 
their  forces  will  aflect  the  decisions  of  non- 
nuclear  states. 


Mr  Commander,  di-stinguiahed  guests, 
lailies  or  the  .Vmerlcan  U-plon  Auxiliary  ajid 
fellow  Legionnaires 

F\>r  the  .second  Uine  I  have  heen  honored 
by  the  privilege  which  you  extended  me  to 
UUk  to  the  .innvi.il  convention  of  the  De- 
partment of  Tennessee 

Nlneteen-slity-elght  is  the  golden  annl- 
versarr  of  the  American  l-eglon  I  note  with 
t>ardonable  F'ride  that  I  im  on  the  eve  of 
my  tlfUeth  year  of  continuous  membership 
m  this  great  organisation  I  am  doubly  grate- 
ful to  you  and  am  extremely  glad  to  be  with 
vou.  My  Ume  has  been  limited  because  your 
time  Is  not  unlimited,  so  111  step  out  on  the 
double,  with  the  hope  that  I  shall  trans- 
gress neither  your  grnclousness  nor  your 
patience 

While  I  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow -legion- 
naire. I  wear  no  medals  for  heroism  under 
tire  but  I  have  one  dtsunctlon  which  few  If 
.uiy.  veterans  possess  Because  The  Book 
said  I  should  weight  127  pounds  when  I  .-vc- 
tually  weighed  119,  I  was  twice  dismissed 
from  the  Second  Officers  Training  Camp  at 
Port  Oglethorpe  and  as  a  result  I  hold  three 
separate  honorable  discharges  from  the 
United  States  Army  In  World  War  I  I  am 
probably  the  only  self-admitted  surviving 
buck  private  of  that  conflict,  late  of  the 
38r>rd  Infantry  .^dd  to  these  my  service  as 
,4n  officer  In  the  Tennessee  National  Ouard 
,uid  for  20  veani  In  the  United  HUtes  Naval 
Reserve,  with  four  years  on  active  duty  In 
World  War  II.  vou  have  my  feeble  claim  to 
military  fame  IJke  .lil  of  you.  I  have  simply 
tried  to  serve  my  country 

HCUtS  or   BRAM    MEN 

You  are  the  heirs  of  the  men  whose  blood 
stained  the  -.nows  with  WashingUin  at  Valley 
^^>rge  You  are  the  same  Ijreed  of  Tennessee 
-.quirrel  shooters  who  at  Andew  Jackson's 
command,  decimatetl  Pakenh.un  s  red-roaU 
from  behind  the  t*tton  bales  at  Chalmettc 
You  are  the  counterpart  of  thoBe  who 
rhirged  the  heights  at  Chapultepec  and 
those  who  marched  and  fought  under  Lee 
and  f.rant  In  that  Liter  tragic  fratlcidal 
^tnfe.  You  .ure  the  legatees  of  the  First  Ten- 
ne-ssee   Inlantry  who  ftm>d   with  Colonel   W 


C-  smith  in  the  Philippines  and  of  the 
Fourth  Tennessee  with  Oordell  HuU  In  Cuba. 
Many  of  vou  saw  dtsUnguished  service  m 
the  30th  Division  or  In  other  unlU  of  the 
AEF  and  the  United  Statea  Navy  in  World 
War  I  Many  of  you  likewise  served  under 
Eisenhower.  Nlmliz  or  MacArthur  in  World 
War  II.  You  vounger  men  won  battle  stars 
and  ^ars  at  Inchon  and  Pusan,  and  sull 
.-.ome  of  an  even  younger  breed  may  be  here 
who  have  returned  from  the  war  In  South- 
r.ist  .^sia.  BtlU  in  progress. 

As  men  md  women  who  have  demon- 
strated their  love  of  country  and  their  will- 
ingness t.>  .serve  it  I  am  certain  that  you  are 
more  than  ordinarily  concerned  for  our 
country  and  its  future  It  Is  well  that  we 
should  be  concerned,  for  it  behoovea  all  of 
us  to  use  our  collective  judgment  :aid  Joint 
determination  to  bring  about  the  changes 
necessary  in  our  own  affairs  If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  democrauc  processes,  our  govern- 
mental instltullon.s  and  the  freedoms  which 
we  too  often  'ake  for  granted,  which  can  so 
readily    [Xiss    Irom    us. 

I,ei  s    take   .i    look   .it   some  of    the   things 
which    h.we   produced   theee   foreb<xlinKs. 

"ACCENT    ON    TOUTH" 

If  I  ..m  (1  Mlifled  to  Judge  one  trend  which 
iuis  been  in  vogue  for  quite  some  years.  I 
would  assert  my  firm  belief  that  there  has 
Ijeen  onUrely  too  much  ".Accent  on  Youth  ^ 
Ihis  not  to  derogate  the  young,  for  I  recall 
,  nly  too  well  my  cwn  devilish  mischief  when 
I    wiis  .in   .ulolescent 

.Ml  too  infrequently.  In  my  opinion,  there 
;i  t».«  little  accent  on  maturity. 

ITiere  is  likewise  ux)  little  accent  on  re- 
spect for  .luthonty— in  the  home,  formerly 
emphasized  by  the  proper  appllcaUon  of  the 
back  side  of  a  l.air  brush  to  our  own  back 
-Ides  by  parents  who  h.id  not  been  brain- 
washed by  Dr  .Spock  or  homswoggled  .md 
browbeaten  by  their  own  defiant,  unruly 
ofTspnng. 

In  the  school  where  teachers  were  not 
afraid  of  being  fired  from  their  tuton.U 
duties  because  they  were  cKxasionally  re- 
quired to  apply  a  ruler  or  a  switch  to  some 
recalcitrant  student,  for  hU  own  pood,  for 
the  preservation  of  decorum  In  the  chuiii- 
nwm  and  in  some  more  recent  Instances, 
for  'he  prtv.ectlon  of  their  own  live*  from 
youthful  switchblade  maniacs  bent  upon 
mayhem   and   .somotlmefi   murder 


CAMPUS    HOODLUMS 

On  college  and  university  campuses — 
where  intellectual  slobs  and  hairy  hoodlums 
are  undeterred  by  faculty  leftist  sympathiz- 
ers and  administrators  cowed  by  fear  of 
phony  charges  of  violation  of  academic 
freedom  and  the  equally  ridiculous  assump- 
tion of  student  rights."  to  disrupt,  disgrace 
.ind  destroy  hallowed  and  respected  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  simply  for  the  hell 

of     It 

It  nilglit  be  well  to  suggeet  a  return  to 
•hose  Intellectual  disciplines  which  for  mi 
long  were  .m  eswbllshed  fundamental  In  our 
higher  educational  processes,  now  discarded! 
in  favor  >f  the  New  Lefts  doctrines  of  un- 
restrained acUMsm  and  dissent  Dissent? 
Yes'  But  never  overdone  to  the  detriment  of 
institutions,  accepted  democraUc  processes 
.aid  large,  but  less  vocal  segments  of  society 

At  the  collegiate  level  It  might  not  be 
amiss  and  could  prove  quite  profitable.  If  not 
connncing.  for  proper  investigative  author- 
ities to  delve  into  .aid  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  .source  of  direction  and  financial  support 
for  «uch  organizations  as  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society.  Southern  Student  Orga- 
nizing committee,  the  Student  Non-Violent 
i-or.rdlnatlng  Committee  and  the  Southern 
cv>nference  Educational  Fund,  directed  by 
the  notorious  subversives.  Carl  and  Anne 
Braden  and  kindred  groups  dedicated  to  dis- 
ruption .\nd  destnicuon  of  the  fundamentals 
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in  our  pollUcal.  educational,  economic  and 
sjclologlcal   apparatus.  ,,w-~i 

m  the  churches— where  a  super-Uberal 
clergy  consider  the  teaching  of  the  oid-Ume 
religion  as  modem  heresy  and  the  preach- 
ment that  God  is  Dead  as  today's  Sermon  on 

!>.('  Mount  _  .    ^„ 

Here  has  been  far  too  little  accent  on 
re-pect  tor  rnll  autlionty  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  innn.  Some  courts,  from 
the  lilehest  to  the  lowest  have  helped  down- 
grade the  law  as  the  protector  of  person  and 
property  to  the  point  where  police  grand 
lines  ;.nd  attornevs  general  find  themselves 
bound  in  legal  frustration  which  sometimes 
produces  a  lixity  la  ni!id  application  of  the 
St  itutes. 

[AW     AND     OP.DtE     BASIC 

In  my  concept  of  l.iw  and  order  there  is  und 
can  be'  no  racism.  Respect  for  and  observ- 
ance of  the  law  applies  to  every  man  woriian 
and  child  regardless  of  folor.  And  the  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  order  lies  upon  the  white 
man  as  well  as  the  black. 

There  Is  no  room  in  our  enlorcement  iigen- 
cies  for  timid  ."ouls  as  splneles.'?  ns  a  wet 
noodle  or  ;.s  putless  us  a  bull  butterfly. 

It  lb  most  hcartenmc.  however,  to  have  two 
outstanding  Federal  uidces  .speak  out.  loud 
and  clear,  thrcuph  this  ttap.  The  first  is  the 
distinguished  Jurist  occupying  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judgeship  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the  Hon- 
t  rable  William  E.  Miller.  The  second  is  Fed- 
eral Judge  Francis  J.  W.  Ford  of  Boston.  In 
.sentencing  a  con\lctcd  draft  dodger.  Judge 
Miller  sounded  a  ;tronp  note  with  his  decla- 
ration- -It  IS  not  given  lo  Individuals  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  wnat  laws  they  will  and 
will  not  obcv.  ' 

At  the  concKLslon  of  tl\c  trial  of  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin spock.  Yalo  Chaplain  William  Sloane 
Coffin.  Jr..  and  tv.o  c  thers  convicted  of  con- 
.spiracy.  in  counseiirp  young  men  to  violate 
the  draft  law  Judpe  Fcrd  s.ild:  "There  is 
no  freedom  to  conspire  lo  viol.ite  a  law  of 
the  United  States  with  impunity.  Persons 
cannot  rightfully  engape  in  conduct  in  viola- 
tion of  the  law  nihcr  to  folate  their  desire 
lor  peace  or  in  attempts  to  change  national 
policv  " 
Thiuik  God  lor  Feder.i!  judges  like  Miller 

ai:d  Ford! 

If  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
forbidding  the  burning  of  draft  cards,  and 
another  .support. r.g  the  right  of  police  to 
search  the  person  of  reasonably-suspect 
characters,  it  woiLld  appear  that  at  last.  Nine 
Old  Men  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  the  will  of  tlie  Congress.  It's  about  time. 

rOLinCAL    TANDERERS 

Add  to  ail  these  sycophantic  holders  of 
public  office  who  pander  to  the  whims  and 
quail  before  the  threats  of  the  bully-boy 
leaders  of  ungrateful  recipients  of  the  na- 
tion's largesse. 

Now  no  honorable  citizen,  black  or  white, 
would  deny  legitimate  and  proper  reUef  to 
the  poor  and  needy,  but  even  the  Congress 
recognizes  that  much  of  our  welfare  pro- 
grams have  failed,  not  because  of  the  un- 
willingness to  provide  or  for  Insufficient 
funds,  but  because  of  wholesale  maladmin- 
istration, proven  corruption,  the  misuse  of 
funds  wact^ful  projects,  Ul-concelved.  with 
the  resultant  creation  and  maintenance  of 
an  ever  growing  class  of  indolent  deadbeats 
who  have  come  to  believe  that  the  world  or 
somebody  owes  them  a  handsome  living,  for 
which,  up  to  now.  they  have  displayed  no 
willingness  lo  work. 

Its  time  to  take  the  dolts  off  the  dole. 
U  is  at  this  point  that  we  arrive  at  our  own 
present  Intolerable  state  of  national  peril, 
produced  by  those  political,  professorial  and 
pulpit  pled  pipers  of  permissive  anarchy,  with 
all  its  disastrous  concomitants. 

We  have  seen  our  cities  put  to  the  torch, 
looting  run  rampant  and  murder  become  a 
way  ot  life. 


NO   NATIONAL    'SICKNESS' 

Don't  let  me  hear  any  of  you  complain 
of  suffering  from  a  guilt  complex.  Hogwash! 
And  if  you  fall  for  the  guff  about  our  na- 
tional "Sickness."  let  me  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  public  sickness  which  c.m't  be  qu.ckly 
cured  bv  hard  work,  patience,  tolerance  and 
charltv,"  coupled  with  .in  honest,  earne-st. 
rigid  enlorcement  of  the  laws  already  on  the 

\nd  vou  m:.v  add  to  that-  a  return  to 
personal  and  polltic.il  morality,  the  tenets 
of  common  deL-ency.  and  lull  recopnilion  of 
the  r-chts  .  t  '.he  <a!.cr  loUow  too  .rcqu.-ntly 
trespassed  by  the  howling  mob. 

Thee  and  other  atl.itautcs  miitht  then 
help  restore  that  char.icicr  without  which 
neither  this  i.ation  nor  any  other  ctn  ult.- 
matclv  :  urvlve.  ,..,,, 

No%v  don't  let  anvbody  tell  you  that  the 
three  assassinations  which  lla^e  .-hocked 
peoples  everywhere  were  the  isolated  acts  of 
deranged  individuals.  Each  of  them  iits  into 
an  overall  pattern  which  no  .ommission. 
however  sacrosanct,  can.  with  honesiv.  brash 
over  with  a  rationale  of  %erbal  shellac,  too 
thin  and  loo  transparent  to  hide  the  evidence 
ot  aUen  direction  and  Imance. 

It  has  ben  is  now,  and  ilways  will  be  i.iy 
nrm  c'onviclion  that  1  ee  Harvey  Oswald  was 
the  mar.xi.-.t  acont  oi  Mdel  Caslro.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  Sirhan  Slrhan  v.ms 
the  Arab  stcocc  of  C^nimuni.-t  dc-ign.  and  it 
fhould  take  no  crystal  i;all  to  categorize  ine 
case  of  Jan-.DS  Earl  Ray. 


VATTEr.N    or    EEVOt-XJTION 

The  result  -f  thc-.e  three  slayings  was  "he 


nroiivctiMi  of  national  and  international 
rTiil  and  poliUcal  turmoil,  lilting  into  a 
prc"n>m  ol  rlobal  revolution  which  could 
c-^ntribut-  t)  uUimate  Communist  wofld 
cicniination. 

If  Ihii  ijc  Rod  l.aitlnp.  v.-itch  hunimc.  or 
looking  icr  tnuk  ;  pooks  under  the  bed.  make 
the  mo'-t  cl  It.  Cill  it  what  you  will,  it  can- 
not be  (iicguised.  To  me  il  is  as  clear  as  Gous 
sunlight.  It  makes  no  dillercnce  irum  vhere 
the  signs  cmer','e.  if  revolution  .should  .suc- 
ceed it  will  little  matter  whether  it  were 
incubated  in  Cuba,  Red  China.  North  Viet- 
nam cr  Soviet  Russia.  It  v.lU  bear  the  single 
label  of  the  hammer  and  .sickle  and  its 
wreckage   will  he   total   and   irreparable. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  another  war.  half 
a  world,  almost  live  vears.  countless  casual- 
ties, and  billions  of  dollars  away.  But  before 
I  CO  any  further,  I  might  tell  you  that  I  have 
two  grandsons,  the  eldest  Just  about  ripe 
for  Sam  to  beckon  with  that  long  linger  of 
his  There  are  two  things  I  can  tell  you  with 
certainty  about  both  the.se  boys— if  cither 
one  ever  entered  a  plea  of  "conscience' 
against  service  m  the  armed  lorces  of  his 
country,  I  would  forever  dl.sown  him  as  my 
own  flesh  and  blood.  And  if  he  ever  burned 
a  draft  card.  I  would  he  Ihe  first  to  take  liim 
by  the  scruff  of  his  neck  and  haul  him  into 
the  Federal  Court  to  receive  his  Just  desserts 
as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  a  disgrace 
and  dishonor  to  his  heritage. 

To  the  "Hell.  No;  we  wont  go!  "  of  anti- 
war rebels,  the  Legion  promptly  and  ellec- 
tively  has  countered  with  its  nnging  '  D  mn 
right,  we'll  fight." 

ODLIGAUONS    IF    VOtTH 

This  is  the  time  of  all  times  for  the  y.tuh 
of  this  Nation  to  accent  lor  themselves  a  re- 
demptive recognition  of  their  individual  and 
collective  responsibilities:  to  revere  the  Lord. 
God  Almighty,  love  this  Nation,  respect  its 
flag,  obey  its  laws  and  serve  it  faithfully  and 
honorably  wherever  and  whenever  military 
or  civil  duty  may  call. 

May  God  give  an  overwiielming  majc,r;ty 
of  them  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  take 
this  stand.  They  are  not  only  the  last  best 
hope  Of  America,  they  are  also  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth. 

Neither.  I  nor  my  newspaper  favored  mili- 
tary entry  into  Vietnam.  We  vigorously  op- 


posed  It   from   the   outset,   as   "McNamaras 
War"   Remember  him?  He   is  the  whiz  kid 
who   produced   the   Edsel.   He    is   the   fellow 
vith   the   computerized   brain,   who   fathered 
t'-c  Ill-fated  ITX.  He  is  the  great  strategist 
.-  o    i..:nored    the   Joint   Chlels   of    St.ifl    and 
hamstrung    "Westv'    Westmoreland    and    his 
t^iousmds  f.pun  thousands  c-1  American  men 
v.-ho  have  lought,   bled  and  died  In  lh«?  "f 
paddles,    the    mountain    pas.ses.    the    rubble 
of  Saigon  and  in  the  skies  over  Vietnam.  He 
IS  the  man  who  tried  ID  destroy  the  National 
Guard    and    the    Re.idy    Reserve     Remember 
him''  He  is  the  lellow  who  was  booted  t.p- 
siur-i  to  the  World  Bank,   alter  liquidating 
Uncle  Sam's  military  superiority  in  the  air 
on   the   sea   and   in   space.   Tins   country   will 
not  :oon  recover  irom  McKamara's  buiiclin!-. 
t,->o  long  permitted  and  acquiesced  :n  by  tae 
President  and  his  administration. 

\KMl    NOT    LYNDON'S    liAbV 

But  remember  this!  Vietnam  w.is  not 
lAUQon  Johnsons  baby.  It  was  lelt  on  ins 
oo(,r^tf'!>.  Now  he  knows  and  most  of  you 
v,ho  know  me  and  my  new.spapcr  know  that 
we  didn't  support  his  candidacy  in  1104  and 
wr  haven't  supported  many  of  the  1  resi- 
dent's dome-tic  prosrams.  We  are  slili  not 
er  morf-d  ol  some  of  them  and  we  are  <iuits 
learui!  <  t  the  prospective  results  of  some 
others.  ,   , 

But  there  is  one  thing  t'.iat  Lyndon  John- 
son know.-,  and  that  is  that  my  newspaper 
and  I  unlike  some  members  of  the  United 
•itUes  Scnaia.  once  the  war  was  Joined,  hr-vi 
suiportcd  him  in  his  ellorts  fD  bring  the  war 
to' an  honorable  conclusion  and  a  lasting 
peacj. 

If  there  is  one  thins  wliich  this  nation 
should  have  learned  by  now  it  is  that  we 
c  -n't  buv  friendship  and  respect.  We  can  t 
put  out'everv  fire  and  we  can't  save  every- 
body's bacon.  It's  high  time,  however,  that 
v.-e  li.irted  .'-aving  our  own. 

SDME    ..liir-'GS    TL     S;oP 

It's  time  we  stopped  frittering  ..way  ov.r 
.sub^aticc  in  hopoiess  global  boondoggling. 
Its  time  we  stopped  trying  to  make  over 
other  nations  in  our  own  image.  It's  time  we 
stirtcd  improving  the  image  of  Uncle  Sam. 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  And  in  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  lirst  ^teps  in  that  direcuun 
would  be  to  stop  mcadlmg  with  everybody 
else's  business. 

As  men  and  women  who  love  this  nation 
•is  I  do  men  and  women  who  h.ive  worn  the 
uniform,  who  revere  the  Flag  .md  who  are 
iiM  ashamed  to  sing  'The  htar  .=  ];ai.g:ca 
Banner."  vou  know  tlie  obligations  which 
the  rights"  of  citizenship  impose  upon  us  as 
individuals  and  as  Legionnaires  in  the  mas.^. 

Ycu  were  true  lo  your  oath  to  preserve  and 
protect  this  nation,  taken  when  you  were 
sworn  into  the  service,  no  matter  v.hica  w.  r. 
That  oath  is  equally  binding  upon  you  in 
l'me«  of  peace.  And  never  within  our  llfc- 
.span  has  Ibis  nation  so  badly  needed  your 
love,  your  devotion,  your  fullest  duty. 

HV  TERIA  OVER  GUNS 

K'-ep  up  vour  vii'Uancc.  :■  ■.?:■  ri  cv^;-,' 
agency  whose  function  it  is  to  preserve  law 
and  order.  Teil  vour  ccnrrcssnien  and  your 
s-natcrs  that  .*-niprlcan  citizens  arc  entitled 
to  protect  thPir  persons  and  properly  wi.h 
ihcir  own  lire  arms  if  necessary  and  that  no 
gu:i  law  passed  in  a  period  of  n.ilional  hy.s- 
tcria  should  remove  that  riiiht.  especially  in 
the  -ace  of  threatened  revolution.  Ban  on 
mail  order  sale— positively !  R/>gistralion— 
doubtful.  Licensing- r.o:  Conhscatlon— 
never '. ' 

At  the  same  time  let  the  Congress  know 
that  it  should  pay  no  heed  to  the  demancis 
Irom  certain  quarters  for  the  abolition  cf 
ROTC  units  in  our  ccilcgcs  and  universities. 
These  groups  are  the  only  source  of  trained 
officer  personnel  needed  by  aU  branches  ef 
our  military,  which  the  national  academies 
cannot  possibly  furnish. 
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Tiirn  a  deaf  ear  to  demagoKiies  nnd  blath- 
erskUM  Make  certain  you  use  your  ballot 
with  uit^IIlKence  and  sound  Judgment  in 
I  aver  .if  .  andldates  best  qualified  tor  leader- 
ship At  a\\  levels  of  government  fi.r  the  grevit- 
est  need  ftlav  is  leadership 

On  "hat  all -important  subject  I  would  like 
til  read  vu  a  sh^Tt  c  hapter  from  one  of  the 
most  ihrlllmn  b.K  ks  1  ha\e  ever  read  entitled 
•  Of  Spies  fi  Stratagems  It  was  written  by 
Or  Stanley  P  Lowell,  one  of  Bill  Dcnovnn  s 
moat   valuable  offlrers   in   the  OSS 

He  wrote 

I  will  never  forget  March  18  1943,  when 
General  Donovan  usketl  me  to  represent  him 
at  an  intimate  birthday  luncheon  for  Sir 
John  Dill  fhlef  ..f  the  British  Imperial  Oen- 
i-ral   Staff 

'Vfter  liqeiirs  someone  said  Sir  John  I 
Hunk  you  owe  us  a  story  What  has  been  the 
most  unforgettable  day  of  >our  distinguished 
I  areer''" 

That  IS  easy  to  select  '  he  said  I'm  -in 
Ulsterman  and  that  means  an  .irmy  life  'or 
us  The  Boer  War  Indian  and  African  serv- 
ice but  my  lareer  appeared  ended  when  I 
publicly  upposed  the  remllitari/atlon  of  the 
Rhineland  and  Chamberlains  appeasement 
at  Munich  Then  in  Mav  1940  Winston 
ChurrhUl  -wrtw  :<>  power  and  picked  me  to 
head  np  mif  umied  forces 

Barelv  three  weeks  later  he  phoned  me  lo 
fly  U}  France  with  him  and  General  Ismay 
We  knew  things  were  in  po«ir  shape  over 
there  In  Paris  we  met  with  Mrtrshall  Petaln. 
General  Wevgand  and  Premier  Paul  Reynatid 
Thev  threw  -he  bad  s.ews  at  us 

C-hurchlll  asked  Arent  you  going  lo  resist 
In  the  South  .if  f-Yance'' 

"   No   Its  impossible 

■  But  you  11  keep  'he  African  colonies  and 
fight  from  there   won  •  vou'' 

••'No  We  surrender  them  ' 

•■■But  the  fleet  Darlan  will  put  to  sea  and 
deliver  it  to  us— that  will  t)e  saved'' 

"  No  Its  complete  surrender  to  Hitler 
After  the  way  you  British  abandoned  us  by 
ninning  home  at  Dunkirk  you  left  us  no 
other  choice 

sni    WINSTON    SHOCKED 

•  So  France  is  deserting  us  completely'' 
Churchill  exclaimed 

"  'Just  iia  you  did  to  \is  answered  Petaln 
"The  Prime  Minister  rt»e  We  were  driven 
to  our  Flamingo  and  tlown  back  to  L<jndon 
Not  a  single  word  was  spciken  ..n  the  return 
night,  and  I  was  too  ileeplv  opset  to  care 
much  If  our  escort  i.f  Hurricanes  showed  up 
or  not. 

•  'I'm  all  alone  tonight.  Sir  John,  he  said 
'Come  keep  me  company  at  10  Downing 
Street  It  •*as  late  and  we  washed  a  sand- 
wich tlown  with  some  brandy  and  soda 

"  Sir  John,  he  said  .is  he  walked  about  the 
room.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  address  Parlia- 
ment in  the  morning  111  have  to  tell  them 
!vnd  the  nation  that  France  has  gone  over  to 
Hitler  lock,  stock  and  barrel  You  and  I 
know  Its  impossible  to  defend  this  Island 
against  the  full  force  of  that  Austrian 
bastard  Its  Napoleon  all  over  again,  but 
Napoleon  never  had  the  German  air  force, 
and  we  have  few  guns  and  less  ammunition 
This  may  be  the  last  night  of  the  British 
Empire-  it  may  be 

"I  could  have  wept  for  him  ,ind  for  Britain 
At  last  he  said.  There  are  two  things  we  can 
do.  Sir  John  Write  the  speech  that  will  ac- 
tually ivsk  Hitler  lor  terms  of  surrender— or 
go  to  bed  and  sleep  on  it  I  propose  to  sleep 
Gixxlnlght.  Sir  John  My  man  will  show  you 
to  your  bedroom   See  you  at  breakfast.' 

1  AST    NltiHT    OF    EMPIIU: 

'He  may  have  slept  he  tcxjk  a  part  txjttle 
of  brandy  with  him  but  I  know  I  didnt 
The  end  of  the  Britu^i  Kmpire  was  coming 
tomorrow !  A 

"At  breakfi\st  pe^raps  our  last  .is  a  free 
jjeople^  I  was  sober  and  glum  Winston 
Churchill  ate  everything  set  before  him 
Finally,  he  pushed  his  chair  away  at  an  angle 
and  said.    Sir  John,  I  have  to  tell  Parliament 


the  bad  news — 1  cant  avoid  that,  but  I  do 
not  have  to  suggest  negotiating  with  thoee 
Najfl  madmen 

Yes  fYance  has  fallen,  the  United  Slates 
is  pacifist  and  wont  help  us  but,  all  alone 
by  Ood  we  11  nght  em  on  the  beaches  we  11 
fight  em  at  the  hedge  rows  we  11  hght  t-m 
on  our  village  greens'  He  paused  By  heaven, 
that  s  o.imned  gootl   Sir  John 

He  pulled  .i  pad  of  paper  out  of  his 
breakfast  jacket  pocket  and  r.tarted  writing 
down  the  i;reatest  speech  since  \our  Gettys- 
burg address  That  gentlemen  wa*  my  most 
unforgettable  day  " 

An  unforgettable  day  for  myself  was  this 
sixty-second  birthday  for  Sir  John  Dill  He 
had  told  us  of  a  day  on  •■•hlch  the  Ireedom 
of  mankind  had  balanced  on  one  man's  cour- 
.ige 

CLAklON    C*ia.    TO    OllY 

This  Is  the  type  of  determined  leadership, 
of  supreme  courmge,  ot  Just  one  clear  voice  to 
summon  the  American  people  from  their 
lethargy,  back  u>  sanity  .md  to  unity,  if  this 
Nation  of  ours  is  to  be  preserved  The  (luality 
and  <  haracler  of  that  leadership  may  deler- 
nilne  the  future  of  America  and  the  civilized 
world  for  a  thousand  years  and  bevond 

Decuion  day  is  here'  Stand  up'' 

May  the  bugle  .all  of  lionor  drown  out  the 
raucous  bull-horn  of  sedition' 

I  am  .ertaln  that  there  will  be  no  "con- 
scientious objectors  among  the  l.)yal.  coura- 
geous and  patriotic  members  of  the  .\mert- 
can  Iveglon.  lor  you  .ontmue  to  serve  .is  .in 
everliistlng  bulwark  against  all  enemies.  !or- 
eign  .ind  domestic 

To  you  I  r:ii;e  v.-.  hand  in  respectful 
salute 


HAUVKY      H       SEGAL     LEAVES     THE 
POST  FXDR  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Spealtcr.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  at  thl.s  point  m  the  Record  .md 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  reque^t  of  the  tientleman 
from  Texas ' 

1  here  svas  no  objection 
Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Siieaker,  Mr 
Harvey  H  Segal,  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished economists  and  jouritaUst.s, 
resigned  last  month  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  accept  a  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
York  Times  Mr  Segal  s  editorials  and 
signed  columns  m  the  Washington  Post 
over  the  years  \vere  a  loy  to  lead  He 
brought  to  the  newspaper  world  impres- 
sive academic  credentials  No  'ournalisl 
covering  economics  understands  the  sub- 
ject better  than  Harvey  Segal  His  analy- 
.ses  of  our  complex  economic  i>roblems 
are  logical,  riKorous,  and  to  the  jioint 

Though  I  have  .sometimes  disagreed 
with  his  conclusions  I  always  have  found 
his  analyses  Informative  and  enlighten- 
ing. Washington  will  rmss  Harvey  Sepal 
and  New  York  will  benefit  from  ins  be- 
ing on  the  Times  Mr  Segal  s  first  signed 
column  for  the  Times  appeared  m  the 
Monday,  July  15.  i.ssue.  We  all  can  bene- 
fit from  1  eadmk!  Mr  Segals  columns  and 
editorials,  and  I  am  inserting  his  July  15 
column  herewith 

Tur    P«iN   Threshold  or   E^conomics   in    an 
Election  Vzar 
( By  Harvey  H  Segal ) 
In  this  age  of  the  task  force  and  the  poei- 
tiou  paper,  an  advisory  team  of  professional 
economists    is   standard   equipment    for   the 
serious    Presidential    aspirant     But    in    1968 
there  is  little  likelihood  thai  anyone's  politi- 
cal  fortune  will   be  won  or  lost   by  what   Is 
siud  about  economic  poUcy. 


Economic  laeues  liave  played  an  important 
role  in  political  campaigns,  the  Kennedy- 
Nixon  conte«rt  being  a  classic  ci^e  in  point. 
But  the  vitaJ  element  of  1960  l.s  not  to  be 
found  m  the  economic  climate  of  1968  prob- 
lems so  severe  and  persistent  as  to  exceed  the 
pain   threshold  of   the  elecU)rate 

Fear  of  inflation  and  a  concern  for  tlie 
b.ilance-of-payments  deficit  had  turned 
monetiiry  and  hscal  policy  m  a  restrictive 
direction  in  1957  Price  siabllltv  was  achieved, 
but  at  the  co<>t  of  high  unemployment  From 
19tB  through  1960  unemployment  seldom  fell 
below  .")  per  cent  of  the  latx.r  f.irce  .ind  dur- 
ing the  buMne«s-i  ycle  cuntnu'tlon  which 
served  as  a  h.ukdnip  lor  the  Kennedy-Nixon 
contest,  the  rate  had  risen  toward  the  7  per 
cent  level  As  a  consequence  the  country  as 
a  whole-  not  only  the  depressed  counties  of 
West  Virginia  was  moved  by  John  F  Ken- 
nedy s  activist  slogans 

It)  retri»pect  neither  his  di.scourses  on  the 
l.igging  rate  ot  eK-onomic  grovith  nor  his  pro- 
poned reme<lies  were  too  impressive  What  was 
import.int  vias  the  vague  ijut  pervasive  leel- 
ing  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  perform. nice 
iif  the  economy  the  puln  that  made  the  pub- 
lic   receptive    lo   JFK  t,   .ippeals 

The  principal  economic  jiroblem  of  1968 
is  <jne  of  exhilaration  and  inflation,  not  of 
stagnation  In  a  more  Uigically  symmetrical 
world  the  electorate  might  be  just  as  in- 
censed over  rising  prices  and  the  sinking  pur- 
chasing j)Ower  of  monev  as  they  were  over 
f.inh  iinemplovment  But  with  the  exception 
of  tho.se  on  -mail  fixed  incomes  people 
without  assets  that  appreciate  during  periods 
of  rising  prices  there  is  no  evidence  <'f  wide- 
spread political  dissatisfaction  wl'h  the  pres- 
ent mild  rate  of  inflation 

NET  INCOME  STATIC 

A  perusal  of  the  Labor  Departmenfs 
figures  on  spendable  income  and  purchasing 
power  helps  ,iccount  for  this  equanimity 
The  real  net  spendable  income  of  factory 
workers  viith  three  dependents  — their  take- 
home  pav  corrected  for  increases  in  con- 
sumers prices  has  been  virtually  unchanged 
since  late  1965  Rising  prices  \i.lped  out  the 
increases  in  money  income  so  that  the  only 
gain  IS  an  increase  in  leisure  conferred  by 
the  decline  in  the  average  number  of  weekly 
hours  worked  But  a  virtual  standsuU  In  the 
advance  of  real  income  is  not  at  all  com- 
parable to  the  loss  of  income  sulTered  m 
periods   of    high   unemployment 

NOT  PAINFTTL  ENOUGH 

While  rapid  inflation  would  doubtless  give 
rise  to  massive  discontent  the  4  per  cent 
variety  does  not  provide  a  fertile  Held  for 
I)olitical  campaigning 

For  the  poor  especially  'he  disadvantaged 
and  alienated  minorities  it  is  meaningless 
to  speak  ot  a  political  jiain  threshold  But 
.iside  from  the  virtue  of  making  .ippeals  to 
the  conscience  ol  an  affluent  SLKTlety  it  is 
doubtful  that  any  candidate  will  advance  his 
.  ause  by  championing  theirs  In  the  forth- 
.  omiiig  campaign 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  economic  prob- 
lems to  be  painful  before  they  can  be  politl- 
lally  ..-igniticant,  there  are  also  formidable 
(Utticultles  of  mass  communications  The 
candidate  who  is  thoroughly  briefed  and 
armed  with  the  services  of  competent  speech 
writers  lan  make  even  the  most  arcane 
aspects  of  economic  problems  intelligible  to 
his  audiences  But  mere  intelligibility  is  not 
sufficient  ,it  a  t;nie  when  the  electorate  thirsts 
lur  chari.sma 

In  the  recently  published  "Republican 
Papers,  there  is  .in  excellent  chapter  on  the 
United  States  bal.ince  of  payments  by  Gott- 
fried Haberler  the  Harvard  University  econo- 
mist It  IS  striking  among  other  reasons,  be- 
cause It  r.ii.ses  a  tundamental  Init  neglected 
question  ol  policy  It  asks  whether  it  Is  wi.se 
to  persist  m  the  elforts  to  preserve  the  sys- 
tem of  fixed  exchange  rates  at  the  cost  of 
proliferating  Government  controls  over  trade, 
travel  and  movements  of  capital. 
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ISSrX    WITHOUT    APPE.\L 

Not«1thstandlng  Its  relevance.  Haberler's 
question  v.-\n  attract  little  attention  In  the 
campaign.  Senator  McCarthy  made  a  brief 
allualon  to  it  In  one  of  his  televised  Inter- 
views But  It  Is  lacking  In  mass  appeal.  And 
those  who  are  conversant  with  the  exchange 
rate  I.ssue.  the  tiny  groups  involved  In  in- 
ternaUonal  trade  and  finance,  are  more 
likely  to  be  disturbed  than  fascinated  by  the 
candidate  who  raises  thrm. 

It  would  be  comforting  to  assume  that 
the  airing  of  fundamental  Issues  In  national 
election  campaigns  Is  the  key  to  better  pub- 
lic policies.  All  that  can  be  known  with 
certainty  Is  that  the  economic  problems  con- 
IronUng  the  counuy  will.  In  any  event,  per- 

THE     RED     RWER     ARMY     DEPOT 
BIDS   FAREWELL   TO   OUTSTAND- 
ING COMMANDING  OFFICER— COL. 
NATHAN  I.  REITER,  JR. 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to  extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Col.  Na- 
than I  Relter,  Jr..  coinmanding  officer 
at  the  Red  River  Army  Depot  in  Texar- 
kana,  Tex.,  for  the  past  4  years.  Is  going 
on  to  a  new  and  important  assignment, 
and  while  we  congratulate  him,  it  Is  with 
deep  regret  that  all  the  citizens  of  our 
area  see  him  go.  He  has  been  an  out- 
standing professional  leader,  and  just  as 
important,  he  and  his  wife  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  commtmity  in  their 
roles  as  private  citizens. 

Colonel  Reiter's  accomplishments  will 
long  be  remembered,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  entire  commtmity,  I  would  like  to 
wish  him  every  happiness  and  success 
in  his  new  post  as  Chief  of  the  Army 
Materiel  Command  Customer  Assistance 
Office  for  all  of  Europe.  I  understand 
that  he  was  handpicked  for  this  posi- 
tion because  of  his  superior  qualifica- 
tions, and  I  know  he  will  do  an  excep- 
tional job.  ..  .  T 
May  I  add,  somewhat  selfishly,  that  I 
sincerely  hope  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Reiter 
will  continue  to  be  my  constituents — 
in  absentia  for  the  present  and  ulti- 
mately as  permanent  residents  of  Tex- 
arkana. 

THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  PAY 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objt-ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  seri- 
ou-s  pay  inequities  existed  for  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  years  among  some  7,800  employees 
of  the  local  draft  boards  and  appeal 
boards  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
throughout  the  country.  A  newly  in- 
stalled pay  plan  promises  a  satisfactory 
bolulion  to  most  of  the  inequities,  al- 
though the  limited  tenure  of  certain  of 
the  employees  still  leaves  something  to 
be  desired. 


Since  the  inception  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  salaries  of  employees 
of  the  local  draft  boards  and  appeal 
boards  were  fixed  administratively,  gen- 
erally on  a  State-by-state  basis,  by  the 
State  directors.  Independent  and  incon- 
sistent methods  were  followed  by  the 
various  directors  in  fixing  pay.  and  as 
a  consequence  there  was  a  lack  ol  uni- 
formity in  the  pay  of  the  draft  board 
and  appeal  board  employees  ihrougnout 
the  country. 

At  my  request,  as  chairman  ot  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  CivU 
Service,  a  study  of  this  problem  was 
made  jointly  by  the  Selective  Senice 
System  and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Their  report.  Lssued  in  January 
1967.  disclosed  that  the  State  directors 
had  broad  discretion  in  setting  the  rates 
of  pay  of  their  local  board  employees. 
This  resulted,  over  the  years,  in  annual 
salaries  for  clerks  varying  as  much  as 
$1,000  between  neighboring  States.  In 
many  States,  other  Federal  clerks,  per- 
forming comparable  levels  of  work,  were 
paid  as  much  as  $1,541  a  year  more  than 
the  draft  board  clerks. 

Accordingly,  on  June  8.  1967.  as  a 
method  of  solving  this  problem  of  un- 
equal pay,  I  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  10718, 
which  would  bring  these  7.800  selective 
service  employees  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  and  on  the  find- 
ings of  the  joint  study  were  purposely 
deferred  until  a  review  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  was  completed  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  until  the 
overall  pay  bill  for  classified  Federal  em- 
ployees was  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Following    the    legislation,    amending 
the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Federal  employees  pay  biU, 
the   Subcommittee   on    Manpower    and 
Civil    Service    held    hearings    in    No- 
vember  1967   on  the  pay  inequities  of 
draft  board  clerks.  The  views  of  both 
John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,   Chairman  of  the 
Civil    Service    Commission,    and    Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  were  heard.  There 
was  general  agreement  that  Inequities  in 
the  pay  structure  of  the  draft  board  and 
appeal  board  employees  did  exist  and 
that  action  to  rectify  this  condition  was 
desirable  and  necessary.  General  Hershey 
informed    the    subcommittee    that    the 
problem  was  at  that  time  being  studied 
and  it  was  his  objective  to  make  revisions 
in  the  pay  scale.  I  indicated  to  General 
Hershey  at  that  time  that  I  appreciated 
his  action  to  equalize  the  pay  of  these 
employees,  where  warranted,  and  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  wait  and  review  the 
results  of  his  efforts. 

Subsequently,  the  national  headquar- 
ters of  the  Selective  Service  System  de- 
vised a  new  administrative  pay  plan 
based  on  workload  and  the  plan  pro- 
vided salary  increases  for  almost  all 
draft  board  employees.  I  have  examined 
the  new  pay  plan  and  considered  the 
reactions  of  various  draft  board  em- 
ployees to  it.  I  have  obtained  the  views 
of  General  Hershey  and  various  State 
directors,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  new  salary  table  for  draft  board 
employees  is  now  similar,  if  not  iden- 
tical, to  the  salary  table  under  the 
Classification  Act.  For  example,  it  pro- 


vides a  muiimum  annual  salary  for  clerks 
that  is  identical  to  the  starting  salary  for 
a  GS-3  Government  clerk.  It  also  pro- 
vides a  minimum  annual  salary  for  ex- 
ecutive secretaries  which  is  identical  to 
the  .-starting  salary  for  a  GS-4  Govern- 
ment employee.  This  comparability  fea- 
ture of  the  telcclive  bcrvice  pay  table  is. 
m  iny  opinion,  yood. 

There  is,  liowevcr,  one  major  .^hort- 
cDming   in   the  new   plan,   and   that  is 
the  provision  tliat  the  executive  secre- 
taries,  or   chief   clerks,   may   not   serve 
more  than  2  years  miless  reappointed. 
This  goes  beyond  the  requirement  of  the 
governing  legislation.  Public  Law  90-40. 
cnactinK  the  Military  Selective  Service 
A.ct  of  1967,  which  states  that  employ- 
ment in  such  positions  shall  not  exceed 
10  years  unless  reappointed,  I  have  con- 
veyed my  apprehension  on  this  point  to 
General  Hershey.  He  has  advised  me  that 
a  difference  of  opinion  exists  within  the 
executive  branch  on  the  term  of  tenure 
of  executive  secretaries,  and  that  efforts 
to  resolve  that  difference  are  being  made. 
In  conclusion,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  pay  plan  will 
grant  the  equalizing  pay  increases  antici- 
pated in  my  bill,  H.R.  10718.  My  regret 
is  the  limited  2-year  tenure  of  the  execu- 
tive secretaries,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that 
this,  too,  can  be  rectified. 


SHOOTING  DOWN  THE  RANCH  AREA 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BERRY.    Mr.    Speaker,    Federal 
bureaucracy  under  this  administration 
is  doing  more  to  destroy  rural  America, 
particularly  sparsely  settled  rural  Amer- 
ica than  any  action  that  has  been  taken 
since  our  country  began.  The  Post  Office 
Department  has  announced  a  10.5-per-^ 
cent   increase   in   rates   in   both   parceT^ 
post   and   catalogs.  The   ICC  yesterday 
ruled  they  will  not  review  this  and  it 
will  go  into  effect  immediately. 

Of  course.  I  am  interested  in  seeing 
the  postal  department  try  to  put  them- 
selves on  a  paying  basis,  but  to  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  sparsely  settled  areas 
of  America  is  nothing  short  of  criminal. 
The  rancher  who  lives  50  miles  from 
town  must  depend  on  parcel  post  for 
many  of  his  parts,  repairs,  and  equip- 
ment. He  contributes  very  little  to  any 
postal  deficit,  but  this  increase  forces 
him  to  pay  considerably  more  for  a  serv- 
ice that  is  vital  to  his  business. 

On  top  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  same 
Post  Office  Department  has  announced 
the  closing  of  347  smalltown  post  offices, 
13  of  which  are  in  South  Dakota  and  nine 
of  these  in  my  congressional  district. 

The  Post  Office  Department  says  this 
•R'il'  create  no  inconvenience  because  the 
mail  wUl  be  deUvered  at  least  within  a 
few  miles  of  every  customer  through 
R.F.D.  They,  of  course,  overlook  the  fact 
that,  while  the  mral  carrier  provides  the 
best  service  he  possibly  can,  there  are 
manv  needs  that  he  cannot  fill. 

The  rancher  need  not  drive  50  miles 
to  town  to  buy  a  postage  stamp  because 
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the  rural  carrier  can  sell  them,  but  many 
of  these  ranchers  will  be  required  to  drive 
3  or  4  miles  to  his  mailbox  then  wait  for 
the  rural  earner  to  come  alon^  In  bad 
weather,  the  carrier  may  be  delayed  be- 
cause many  of  the  roads  that  he  must 
travel  are  not  the  best  Generally  now 
they  are  gravel;  some  few  are  hard  top. 
but  this  means  a  terrific  inconvenience 
to  the  people  who  live  in  remote  areas 
of  the  Kreat  Middle  West 

Our  people  m  the  spar.sely  .settled  areas 
thought  that  mail  service  was  to  be  im- 
proved when  postal  rates  went  up  In- 
stead of  that  mail  service  has  gotten 
worse  Now  the  LV-partiiu-nt  comes  along 
and  iuinounces  a  10  .^-i>erccnt  increase 
In  parcel  post  rates  and  I  .^uspoct  that 
means  poorer  parcel  post  service  Yes, 
Mr  Speaker,  Americans  are  paying  more 
for  their  postal  system  and  getting  less 
service 

While  on  the  subject  of  closing  these 
post  offices.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  while  these  rural  offices  perform  a 
great  postal-  «vrvice  to  the  people  living 
in  that  comfVrunity,  thev  also  perform 
another  service  and  that  is  they  operate 
.small  community  stores,  most  of  which 
will  probably  be  closed  without  this  ad- 
ditional revenue  It  is  bad  tnough,  Mr 
Speaker,  to  ask  these  farm  people  to  live 
in  these  remote  areas  receiving  73  t)€r- 
cent  of  parity  for  their  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, without  .shooting  them  out  of  the 
saddles  by  closing  their  community  post 
offices  and  raising  the  parcel  post  rates, 

I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Sioux 
Falls,  S  Dak  ,  Argus  Leader  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks: 

OrB     DKtllNINfi     POST.M      .SlRlUE 

.Across  the  United  SUiles  347  small  town 
p<)6l  offices  will  be  cloeed  including  12  m 
Soutii  D.tlcoU  and  lour  m  Minnesota  Satur- 
day mail  service  is  to  be  curtiuied  ?harply 
Window  service  iit  post  offices  will  be  re- 
duced i>n  .Saturday;  collections  from  street 
boxes  will  be  limited  to  Sunday  schedules, 
nie  PiTSt  Office  Department  has  aslted 
for  plaiLs,  by  .'iept  I,  to  eliminate  all  Satur- 
day delivery  on  city  residential  routes,  ."^o 
date  was  set  for  carrying  this  out 

P<«tma£ler  General  Marvin  Watson  said 
that  the  reductions  ::■.  service  axe  dictated 
by  economy  provisions  in  the  new  lax  bill 
which  require  the  department  to  cut  beck 
83  238  employes 

Congress  h.^s  the  problem  It  can  exempt 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  provisions 
of  the  act  .md  iceep  some  of  the  same  service 
which  IS  now  being  provided  Or  it  can  refuse 
to  exempt  the  Post  OfBce — and  signal  the  way 
for   further  reduction  in  service 

.\mericans  are  paying  more  for  their  postal 
fvstem  — and  fetting  less  service  Yet  despite 
the  increase  they  re  pjiylng  In  postage,  they're 
faced  with  the  prtepect  of  petung  stlli  less 
service  from  the  Post  Office 

Rural  South  Dakota,  in  particular,  has 
gotten  less  and  less  service  in  recent  years. 
The  people  who  live  near  the  small  rural 
post  offices  that  will  be  closed  in  this  .<Uie 
simply  will  have  to  do  their  postal  biLSiness 
m  the  nearest  town  In  western  South  Da- 
kota, this  can  be  50  miles  away.  Its  a  long 
trip  to  buy  stamps,  or  .i  money  order 

It  seems  strange  that  the  village  of  Wal- 
lace, population  132.  and  birthplace  of  Vice 
President  Hut)ert  Humphrey,  cant  have  a 
p<*t  office 

Perhaps  the  Post  Office  Department  plans 
to  put  in  an  agency  which  means  a  contract 
for  a  certain  sum.  with  no  rent  to  pay  and 
no  obligation  to  pay  a  postmistress  a  salary, 
and  .ifter  retirement,  a  pension  This  saves 
the  Department  money. 

If   Wallace  coat  have  a  fourth  class   post 


office,  there  should  be  an  agency  arrange- 
ment c>f  some  kind 

The  ouUotik  for  better  service  from  tlie 
Post  Office  Dep«rtment  Is  not  good  A  bet- 
ter solution  would  be  to  lix)k  at  some  pri- 
orities in  our  tfderul  government  Surely, 
the  most  affluent  nation  vn  the  face  of  the 
earth  c«n  provide  better  service-  and  make 
a  choice  between  essential  servlce.s.  such  iis 
the  postal  system  and  some  of  the  giveaway 
programs  and  ever-growing  Inirenucracles 

Coneress  should  make  up  Its  mind  to 
provide  better  postal  service  If  it  does  not. 
t'ongress  may  get  a  voter  backlash  Irom 
citizens  who  t-xpert   better  mall  service. 


OAHE    IRRIGATION    PROJECT 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  i  onsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  it-qui-st  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  * 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker  yesterday 
was  a  red  letter  dav  for  South  Dakota. 
HR  27.  HR  1163  and  S  6  were  en- 
rolled and  cleared  tor  the  White  House  I 
take  this  opportunity  not  only  on  my  own 
behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  to  express  nur  deep  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  Irom  Colorado. 
Wayne  Aspinall.  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, for  the  time,  the  vvork.  and  the 
effort  that  he  uave  to  studying  the  letiis- 
lation  and  to  the  time  that  he  made  pos- 
sible in  the  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee for  hearint-'s  and  reiKirtinc  the 
bill,  and  for  his  effort  in  bringinK  about 
pa.ssatie  on  the  House  floor. 

I  especially  want  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  the  pentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. H  T.  •  Bizz"  Johnson,  chairman 
of  the  Reclamation  Subcommittee,  for  his 
time,  his  work,  and  Ins  effort  in  nolng  out 
to  South  Dakota  to  conduct  field  hear- 
ings, spending  3  days  of  his  time  in  fzolnc 
over  the  entire  project,  listening  to  2  days 
of  testimony,  traveling  by  foot.  car.  and 
plane  over  the  entire  canal  area,  inspect- 
ing the  damsite  and  the  proposed  pump- 
ing site  and  in  conductmg  several  days 
of  hearmss  in  Washln^^ton  Representa- 
tive Johnson  went  beyond  the  call  of 
duly  because  he  felt  that  the  Oahe  Ir- 
risation  project  was  a  i;ood  project  and 
that  it  would  be  an  asset  not  only  to  the 
State,  but  to  the  Nation  as  well 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation 
also  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania, 
Representative  John  Saylor.  raiiklng 
Republican  on  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  for  his  careful  study 
and  consideration,  for  takint;  of  his  own 
time  to  attend  the  3  days  of  field  hear- 
ings in  South  Dakota,  as  well  as  the  hear- 
ings here  in  Wa.shinpton.  Represenutive 
Saylor  did  his  usual  i  xcellent  service  in 
helping  to  develop  a  piece  of  lenislalion 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  rtx-lamalion 
trenerally 

We  want  t  j  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  L'entleman  from  Oklahoma.  Repre- 
sentative Ed  F:dmondson.  for  takint;  of 
his  time  to  attend  not  only  the  field  hear- 
ings m  South  Dakota,  but  also  the  hear- 
intjs  in  Washington  and  mving  of  his 
talent  in  helping  to  perfect  a  !;ood  piece 
of  legislation  I  want  to  also  express  our 
appreciation.  Mr  Speaker,  to  the  gentle- 
man   from    Utah.    Reptisentative    Lau- 


rence Burton,  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  Representative  Wendell  Wyatt. 
for  taking  of  their  t;me  to  attend  the  field 
hearings  iii  South  Dakota,  as  well  as 
helping  perfect  a  ::ood  piece  of  legisla- 
tion not  only  for  South  Dakota,  but  the 
reclamation  program  generally. 

Mr  Si>eaker.  it  would  be  impo.s.sible  to 
name  all  of  those  Members  who  helped 
m  the  passat-'e  of  this  legislation,  both 
those  members  of  the  committee  and 
those  Members  of  the  Hou.se  generally. 
There  were  so  many  Members  who  voted 
for  this  legislation  on  the  floor  as  a  favor 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
Congressman  Reikel.  and  myself  and  as 
a  favor  to  South  Dakota,  the  State  w huh 
they  knew  h.ad  Liven  so  many  thousands 
of  acres  to  prevent  downstream  flooding 
in  the  Mi.ssouii  and  Mi.ssi.ssippi  Rivers. 
Mr  Speaker  the  people  of  South  Dakota, 
Conijre.ssman  Reikel.  and  myself  cannot 
express  our  deep  appreciation  for  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  to  s^uarantce 
the  passage  of  this  legislation. 


■\  BILL  TO  CLARIFY  THE  RELATION- 
SHIP OK  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  OF  THE 
STATES  IN  THE  USE  OF  THE  WA- 
TERS OF  CERTAIN  STREAMS 

Mr    REINECKE    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    REINECKE    Mr    Speaker,  I  have 
today    introduced    a   bill   to   clarify   the 
Federal  |x)sition  in  connection  with  wa- 
ti^r  rights  on  certain  streams. 

'ITie  iiurpose  of  my  bill  is  to  strike  an 
equitable  balance  between  the  Interests 
of  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  conflicts  where  Federal  owner- 
ship of  lands  gives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  asserted  basis  for  claiming  para- 
mount rights  or  title  in  fee  .simple  ab- 
solute to  unappropriated  waters.  Al- 
though the  problem  is  a  national  one,  its 
significance  is  especially  severe  in  con- 
nection with  the  lands  of  the  semiarid 
West 

The  need  for  the  legislation  was  made 
clear  by  the  Senate  Select  Committ<>e  on 
National  Water  Resources  which,  in  its 
1961  report  to  Congress,  described  the 
following  problem  in  California  by  way 
of  illustration: 

California,  with  Its  nearly  16  million  cltl-  j 
/.ens— to  whom  a  half  million  more  are  being  ' 
.idded  each  year— has  a  far-reaching  State 
water  resource  development  plan,  estimated 
to  cost  $11  or  more  billions  of  dollars  within 
the  next  25  years  .  .  At  the  very  time  (this 
plan  I  was  under  consideration  .  .  .  the  Fed- 
i-ral  Clovernment  asserted  In  a  California 
court  action  that  when  the  United  States 
acquired  the  area  that  is  now  California,  and 
tUe  <.ther  .^tates  under  the  1848  peace  treaty 
(If  Ou.ulalupe  Hidalgo  which  ended  the  war 
with  Mexico,  the  Federal  Government  be- 
c.mie  the  owner  of  all  l.mds  and  all  nght.s  to 
'.i>e  water  \  ithin  the  area.  This  ownership 
IS  .-.till  retained  unless  It  has  been  divested 
imrsu.iiU  to  act  of  Congress  .  .  .  This  cl.um 
by  the  Federal  Government,  based  on  a  112- 
year-old  peace  treaty  of  outright  ownership 
i  ver  ail  un.ippropnated  water  in  the  State,  is 
described  by  California  officials  as  "casting  a 
dark  .ind  ugly  cloud  over  California's  water 
de\elopment  progr;uii." 


Inevitably,  this  conflict  must  be 
cleared  up  by  the  Congress  If  the  water 
resources  development  of  any  State  In 
the  West  Is  not  to  be  deterred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl,  an  outgrowth  or 
long  study  and  consideration  by  the 
American  Bar  Association,  has  been  re- 
viewed and  endorsed  by  most  major  legal 
and  government  groups  in  the  water 
field  On  July  8.  the  California  Legisla- 
ture approved  a  Joint  resolution  express- 
ing the  States  support  for  immediate 
favorable  acUon  by  the  Congress  on  the 
measure. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  sponsor  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  urge  the  complete  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  House. 


OUN  LEGISLATION 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  bewildered  by  this  body's  lack  of 
response  to  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  form  of  the  gun  control 
bill  which  we  have  just  acted  upon. 

The  polls,  constituent  correspondence 
and  Inquiries,  and  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine editorials  clearly  indicated,  I  believe, 
that  the  people  of  our  land  wanted  the 
strongest  possible  gun  control  legislation. 
Yet,  we  have  enacted  a  watered-down 
bin  that  is  far  removed  from  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  yes- 
terday's measure  because  of  the  great 
need  for  some  legislative  relief  now.  How- 
ever, I  rise  today  to  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  accept  yesterday  s  action  as  final 
action  on  this  matter. 

The  urbanization  of  our  society  cou- 
pled with  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  fire- 
arms demands  that  we  enact  stricter  gun 
control  legislation  than  the  measure 
which  passed  in  this  House  yesterday. 

Every  possible  step  must  be  taken  to 
insure  that  firearms  will  be  kept  from 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  threaten  the 
well-being  of  others.  We  in  the  Congress 
have  an  obligation  to  do  this  for  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  firearms  Is  a  na- 
tional problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  law-abiding 
sportsmen  across  our  land  would  accept 
some  inconveniences  arising  from  greater 
regulation  of  the  sale  and  use  of  firearms 
if  the  Members  of  Congress  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  do  so  In  the  Nation's 
interest. 

I  feel  that  in  the  legislative  measure 
enacted  yesterday,  the  Members  of  this 
body  gave  in  to  the  expressed  desires  of 
a  few  at  the  great  expense  of  the  many 
citizens  who  wished  otherwise.  What  dis- 
turbs me  most  is  that  the  "few"  could 
have  been  convinced  of  the  need  for 
stricter  gim  control  by  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Let  us  accept  yesterday's  action  as  a 
decisive  step  in  the  right  direction  to- 
ward the  eventual  enactment  of  truly 
effective  gun  control  legislation. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  5  years  ago  Senator  Dodd  and 
I  Introduced  strong  firearms  legislation 
m  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives,   respectively,    which    would    have 
regulated  the  Interstate  maU-order  sale 
of  firearms,  prohibited  sales  of  firearms 
to  minors,  regulated  the  interstate  ship- 
ment  of    destructive    devices,    and   in- 
creased    licensing     fees     for     firearms 
dealers. 

The  response  to  our  legislation  at  that 
time  can  only  be  described  as  hysterical. 
The  firearms  lobby,  specifically  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  reacted  as  if 
its  very  existence  were  threatened.  A 
torrent  of  rhetoric  spewed  forth  from  its 
official  publication  warning  the  gun- 
owning  public  of  our  sinister  plot  to 
violate  their  right  to  bear  arms.  Their 
opposition,  of  course,  was  absurd,  be- 
cause our  legislation  would  in  no  way 
prevent  any  qualified  person  from  own- 
ing or  using  a  gtm.  Unfortunately,  their 
opposition  was  successful. 

Since  1963  Senator  Dodd  and  I  and 
many  other  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives have  Introduced  and  re-Introduced 
gun  control  legislation;  each  year  the 
support  Increased  in  the  Congress  and 
across  the  Nation,  but  each  year  the  well- 
organized  gun  lobby  prevented  consid- 
eration of  our  legislation. 

Finally,  this  year,  a  limited  gun-con- 
trol measure  was  enacted,  as  part  of  the 
omnibus  crime  bill.  Tliis  measure  limits 
the  mail-order  sale  of  handguns,  but  has 
no  provision  for  any  similar  restriction 
on  the  sale  of  long  gims. 

On  June  10  of  this  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  recommended  to  the 
Congress  legislation  which  would  extend 
to  long  guns  and  ammunition  the  restric- 
tions placed  on  handguns  in  the  crime 
bill  Today,  the  House  Is  acting  on  this 
legislation.  If  passed  by  the  House,  this 
legislation,  combined  with  the  handgim 
restrictions  In  the  crime  bill,  will  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  bUl  Senator 
Dodd  and  I  Introduced  in  1963.  Today, 
this  legislation  Is  considered  to  be  min- 
imal; the  public  supports  it  by  a  wide 
margin,  and  of  the  8.000  letters  I  have 
received  from  constituents  on  this  sub- 
ject, all  but  a  few  hundred  expressed 
their  strong  support. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  5  years  since 
1963  approximately  32.000  lives  have 
been  taken  by  fireai-ms;  in  that  same 
period  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rob- 
beries and  assaults  have  been  committed 
by  firearms.  Looking  back,  it  seems  like 
a  terribly  high  price  to  have  paid  for 
our  delay  in  passing  strong  gim  control 
legislation. 

All  of  this  death  and  destruction  by 
firearms  over  the  last  5  years  would 
not  have  been  prevented  by  this  legisla- 
tion; maybe  very  little  of  it  would  have 


been  prevented;  we  will  never  know.  But 
it  certainly  would  have  made  It  more  dif- 
ficult for  criminals,  mental  Incompetents, 
and  juveniles  to  obtain  firearms,  and  if 
even  one  life  could  have  been  saved  it 
would  have  been  worthwhile. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  today  will  not 
entirely  satisfy  the  need  for  gun  control 
legislation,  however.  We  still  need  legis- 
lation to  require  the  licensing  of  all  gun 
owners;  if  we  require  licenses  to  drive 
automobiles,  it  seems  logical  that  we 
should  require  licenses  to  possess  some- 
thing as  dangerous  as  a  gun. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  licens- 
ing should  rest  with  the  individual  States, 
and  States  should  be  encouraged  and  as- 
sisted in  developing  licensing  systems  for 
gun  owners.  But  there  should  be  mini- 
mum Federal  licensing  standards  to  be 
required  in  those  States  which  fail  to 
develop  their  own  licensing  systems.  An 
amendment  to  this  bill,  which  I  sup- 
ported, would  have  provided  for  such  a 
Federal  licensing  system  and  would  have 
exempted  States  with  at  least  compa- 
rable licensing  standards.  Unfortunately, 
this  amendment  was  defeated. 

We  can  be  satisfied,  however,  in  hav- 
ing at  least  the  basic  regulation  of  inter- 
slate  firearms  traffic.  This  is  essential  if 
State  and  local  laws  are  to  be  at  all  ef- 
fective As  I  pointed  out  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  New  York  City  CouncU  on  Fire- 
ai-ms  Control  last  August: 

Even  the  strongest  State  and  local  fire- 
arms regulations  are  useless  as  long  as  guns 
can  be  bought  by  mail,  or  as  long  as  there 
are  some  states  with  weak  firearms  controls. 


Mr  Speaker,  we  can  wait  no  longer 
for  this  vital  legislation.  The  people  of 
this  Nation  want  and  need  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 


PACT   SHEET   SHOULD   BE 
IDENTIFIED 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  many  Members  of  the  House  re- 
ceived an  11 -page,  so-called  fact  sheet, 
which  attempted  to  rebut  the  minority 
views  filed  on  S.  2658. 

This  fact  sheet  does  not  contain  any 
reference  as  to  its  source.  It  is  not  iden- 
tified in  any  way.  Only  after  an  enter- 
prising reporter  dug  into  the  matter,  did 
the  American  Trucking  Association  ad- 
mit that  it  had  authored  and  distributed 
the  so-called  fact  sheet. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  protest 
this  kind  of  activity.  The  distribution  of 
an  anonymous  "fact  sheet"  pun^orting  to 
refute  the  views  of  Members  of  Congress. 
to  other  Members  of  Congress,  is  highly 
irregular.  Furthermore,  the  American 
Trucking  Association  evidently  refrained 
from  sending  their  so-called  fact  sheet  to 
those  members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee who  signed  the  minority  views  on 
S.2658. 
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Finally,  the  so-called  fact  sheet  Is 
really  nothuiK  more  than  glossy  coating 
over  the  already  discredited  positions  of 
the  American  Truckint?  Association  on 
this  legislation. 

Therefore.  I  am  taking  this  opportu- 
nity today  to  alert  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  oriKin  of  the  so-called  fact 
sheet,  and  to  reassure  my  colleagues  that 
I  and  those  who  signed  the  minority 
views  St;  nd  with  those  views 
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FEDERAL   AID   HIGHWAY   .\CT    OP 
1968— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr  FALLON  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  'S  3418> 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  for  the  construction 
of  certain  highways  and  for  other 
purposes.  , 

S.   2658   NEEDS   MORE  STUDY 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at-this  ix>int  in  the  Rfcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centleman 
from  Iowa'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  fifth  chapter  of  Dr  John 
Fullers  doctoral  disserution  entitled 
•Current  Issues  in  the  Regulation  of  Mo- 
tor Vehicle  Sizes  and  Weichts  " 

Dr  Puller  has  done  extensive  work  in 
the  field  of  economics.  During  the  sum- 
mers of  1966  and  1967.  he  .served  as 
transport  economist  for  the  Western 
Highway  Institute,  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Trucking  A.ssociation 

Today,  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
I  offer  the  sixth  chapter  of  Dr  Fullers 
dissertation.  The  Effects  of  Increased 
Size  and  Weight  Standards  on  the  Public 
and  ^lal  Cxsts  of  Motor  Carnage 

Here  is  proof  again  that  the  committee 
acted  without  all  the  facts  and  factors 
that  relate  to  the  problems  that  would 
result  when  and  if  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  become  law. 
S.  2658  needs  more  study. 
The  material  follows: 


CHAPTTB  VI  rHE  EITICTS  OF  INCREASED  SIZE 
AND  WEIGHT  ST^NDAHDS  'N  THE  PVBLIC  AND 
SOCIAL    COSTS    <r    Mi'Tf'R     '  ARBIACE 

Proponents  f  motor  vehicle  size  and 
weight  mcre<tse8.  writing  In  trad«  Journals 
and  testifying  before  congressional  conimit- 
tees.  have  understandably  stressed  the  con- 
siderable benefits  which  they  expect  wilt 
result  from  revised  regulatory  standards  The 
previous  chapter  ;cnt  substance  to  the  be- 
lief that  carrier  cost  s.ivings  would  be  a 
probable  result  of  .lUowmg  large  and  heavy 
trucHs  and  truck-tractors  to  operate  on  the 
public  highways,  so  long  as  highway  user 
fees  rem.imed  unchanged  The  author  esti- 
mated the  probable  range  of  annual  cost 
savings  to  the  motor  carrier  industry  at  t200 
to  »260   million 

Yet  these  possible  savings  represent  only 
part  of  the  story  In  evaluaung  the  economic 
desirabUlty  of  changed  size  and  weight 
standards,  the  ultimate  goal  is  determina- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  proposed 
changes  will  affect  economic  welfare  through 
the  ailocatlon  of  resources.  Economic  wel- 
fare, :n  this  insunce  as  measured  in  terms 
of  reduced  resource  costs  for  tran.-.portatl<in. 
encompa^es  '.ax  more  than  carrier  ccust  re- 
ductions   Economic   welfare  can   increase  as 


the  result  of  a  revision  of  motor  vehicle  size 
and  weight  sundards  only  If  the  carrier  cc»t 
savings  are  not  offset  by  added  public  costs 
for  highway  construcUon.  maintenance,  and 
administration  One  of  the  purpose*  of  this 
.  hapter  Is  t..  liive.stlgate  and  quantify  these 
public  costs  U)  the  fullest  extent  possible  on 
the   basis  of   avall.ible   information 

The   economic    welfare   of    the   cummnnlty 
is  also  affected   by   whatever  .MX-lal   osls   re- 
sult  from   the  operation   of   large  and   hf.ivy 
vehicles    Although   carrier  tienenu.   must    be 
offset  by  public  cosu  to  Uet^-nnliie   net  eco- 
nomic   welfare,    the    subtraction    provides    a 
poor  approximation  to  incremenUil  ec.mc.mic 
welfare   unless   all   other  conditions   r.f   cm- 
munliy     welfare     are     slmulu\neo\isly     un- 
changed   Lower  carrla(?e  costs  will  not  bene- 
fit society  If  accompanied   by  concomltuntly 
higher  accident  rates  and  reduced  motoring 
pleasure    for    the    majority    auUimoblle   users 
..f  the  highway  system    The  combined  public 
and   social  costs  must  he   netted  against  the 
carrier    benefits    whether   <'r   not   these   costs 
have  ascertainable  present  values     Iherefore, 
as  a  more  realistic  approximation  of  the  total 
cost    (jtTsel    from   size   and    weight   standards 
revision,    this   chapter   will   .ilso   identify   the 
social  cost*  and  ([u.intify  such  socl.il  welfare 
effects   as    can    be    brought    into   relationship 
with    public    (■■xstR    using    the   measuring    rod 
of  monev    Where  this  is  not  possible    erforts 
will   be  made  to  describe  and  evaluate  those 
social    costs   which    presently    He  outside    the 
scope  of  monetiiry  analysis 

I  he  following  method  will  be  adopted  by 
which  to  hold  constant  the  various  social 
conditions  of  consumer  welfare  and  to  de- 
termine the  resource  allcKratlve  effects  that 
ire  attributable  t^>  a  Kiven  Mze-  <->!  weight- 
dimension  increase  First,  it  Is  essenUal  to 
identify  correctly  all  the  added  social  costs 
of  .\n.  incremental  size  or  weight  increase 
Certain  of  these  scvial  exists  cm  be  assigned 
monetary  values,  for  example  accident  rate 
increases  can  theoretically  be  prr,je<ned  and 
the  costs  of  an  Increased  number  of  accidents 
estimated  Other  stx-lal  costs  cannot  be 
ciuantitled  directly  .ind  these  would  include 
the  s<jcial  costs  imposed  on  automobile  driv- 
ers faced  with  overtJkUig  and  passing  espe- 
cially large  vehicles  The  traumatic  effects  on 
drivers  such  .is  are  induced  during  passing 
maneuvers  differ  from  Individual  to  Indi- 
vidual and  cannot  be  me.isured  aggregatlvely 
without  extensive,  and  unavailable,  experi- 
mental datii 

Secondly,  in  the  event  of  Identifiable  so- 
cial costs  that  cannot  be  given  a  dollar  mag- 
nitude, the  public  cost  requlremenu  that 
are  related  to  nullifying  the  social  costs  of 
large  and  heavy  vehicles  must  be  determined 
IQ  other  words,  the  minimum  Incremental 
public  cosu  necessary  U)  counter  added  so- 
cial costs  need  to  be  quantified  If  Incre- 
mental social  cost  elfectii  on  auttmiobile  users 
can  be  identified  for  example  those  arising 
from  wind  butfeung  or  mud  spray  flowing 
from  larger  vehicles,  the  discomfort  (T  dan- 
ger to  the  motorist  should  not  be  neglected 
simply  because  no  apparent  means  exists  of 
quantifying  the  costs  in  dollar  terms  .^s  a 
measure  of  social  costs,  there  should  be  cal- 
culated the  minimal  public  expenditure  that 
would  be  needed  To  realign  the  highway,  to 
separate  the  offending  vehicles  from  the  mass 
of  traffic  or  in  other  ways  to  counteract  the 
undesirable  effects  of  the  larger  or  heavier 
vehicle 

Finally  to  develop  a  measure  of  the  total 
cost  of  an  incremental  vehicle  size  or  weight 
increase,  the  quantifiable  social  costs,  the 
social  coits  as  mea^^ured  by  public  nullifica- 
tion costs,  and  the  increased  public  high- 
way costs  must  all  be  summed  Once  social 
costs  sre  added  to  the  highway  cosu  required 
for  extra  pavement  maintenance,  bridge 
strengthening,  and  new  construction  to 
higher  standards,  a  measure  is  obtained  of 
the  t<ital  resource  and  other  cost  offsets  to 
incremental  earner  benefits 


fffrcta  of  mofor  vehicle  size  and  tceight  on 
iwghway  construcuon  and  vxaxntenance 

Physical  elements  of  the  highway 
In  non-technical  terms,  the  basic  high- 
way plant  Is  composed  of  two  primary  ele- 
ments The  first  component  consists  of  the 
highway  pavement  together  with  Its  sup- 
porting base  elements  and  adjacent  shoul- 
ders The  other  main  physical  element  is 
made  up  of  the  various  bridge,  interchange, 
and  tunnel  structures  needed  for  efficient 
hlKhwav  connections  and  desirable  road 
alignments  The  design  criteria  for  both 
pavement  and  structures  take  into  account 
the  maximum  vehicle  sues  and  weights  ex- 
pected to  utilize  the  highways,  and  the  road 
elements  are  constructed  to  handle  a  pro- 
jected volume  of  traffic  of  the  maximum-size 
vehicles  safelv  and  efficiently  for  the  life  of 
the  road  The  economic  lives  of  the  pavement 
and  structures  are  shortened  however,  to  the 
extent  that  heavier  and  larger  vehicles  are 
operated  than  were  provided  for  in  the  rie- 
.'iign  criteria,  or  to  the  extent  that  unantic- 
ipated traffic  or  heavy  axle  loads  occurs. 

Pari'ynent  des\gn  rilated  to  lehicle  ucight 
characteristics  -  Highway  pavements  are  pri- 
marily designed  f'->r  weight-carrying  capacity 
and  the  expect.ed  average  daily  traffic  ITie 
pavement  distributes  the  vehicle  load  tran.s- 
mltt*d  to  It  through  the  vehicle  wheel  s.) 
that  the  load  will  not  exceed  the  supporung 
capability  of  the  base  elements.  WiUiout  a 
suitably  strong  pavement,  heavy  load  con- 
centrations could  quickly  destroy  tlie  sub- 
grade  and  with  It  the  carrying-capacity  of 
the  road  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads.  "  research  h.is  demonstrated  that 

wheel  or  axle  loads  and  the  frequency  of 
their  application  are  the  principal  determin- 
ants of  the  strength  that  must  be  built  into 
hlgliway  pavements.' 

The  type  of  pavement  structure  con- 
s'uructed  m  any  p.u-ticular  IcK-ation- -wearing 
surface,  b.vse  course,  and  subgrade  — will  v.u-y 
in  acix)rd  with  numerous  design  considera- 
tions These  Include  the  volume  of  traffic,  the 
number  of  heavy  axle  loads  expected  in  that 
traffic  volume,  the  soil  and  climauc  condi- 
tions, and  the  relative  delivered  cost  of  pave- 
ment components  The  highest  volume  roads 
I  which  generallv  also  carry  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  single-  and  t.indem-axle  loads  of  the 
maximum  permissible  weights)  are  nwmally 
constructed  with  portland  cement  concrete 
or  high-type  bituminous  pavements. 

Cement  and  bituminous  pavements  have 
different  engmeenng  characteristics  The 
concrete,  or  rigid,  pavement  has  been  found 
to  act  ui  the  manner  of  a  t>eam  Most  of  the 
loiid  of  the  traffic  is  borne  directly  by  the 
pavement;  a  poruon  of  the  l.ad  placed  on 
the  pavement  surface  is  delivered  to  the 
road  l.ivers  below  by  means  of  slab  action. 
Therefore,  the  load-carrjing  capacity  of  a 
rsgid-type  pavement  is  a  function  of  Uie 
thickness  of  the  concrete.  Although  the  b.-vse 
course,  made  up  of  granular  material,  trans- 
mits relatively  little  of  the  surface  load  to 
the  c<jmpacted  e^irth  subgrade.  the  b;v.so 
under  a  ngld  pavement  functions  to  prevent 
loss  of  the  supoiortlng  foundation  '..lyrr 
through  pumping  frost  action,  and  swell  or 
shrinkage  of  soils.  If  the  base  does  not  con- 
tinue t.)  maintain  solid  support  for  tlie 
concrete  surface  above,  pavement  failure 
through   cracking   or   breaking   may   quickly 

result.- 

Bituminous,  or  fiexible.  pavements  have 
thinner  weiu-mg  surlac-es  than  rigid  pave- 
ments On  the  other  hand,  the  flexible  pave- 
ment has  a  tlilcker  base  course,  usually  In- 
cluding not  only  a  bivse  beneath  the  pave- 
ment oi  crushed  stone,  bltununous-bound 
material,  or  lean  concrete,  but  also  having 
.1  fcubbase  of  gravel  ca-  stabilized  soil.  Under 
the  pavement  surface  and  the  base  courses 
is    the    compacted    subgrade.    Heavy    vehicle 
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loads  are  transmitted  through  the  above 
pavement  structure  to  the  subgrade.  which 
must  eventually  support  all  loads  that  come 
onto  the  pavement.  Vehicle  loads  are  trane- 
mltted  through  lateral  distribution,  or 
shear,  In  the  ca»e  of  bituminous  pavementa, 
although  flexible  pavements  may  have  some 
Blab  strength  similar  to  rigid  pavements. 
The  entire  thickness  of  the  pavement  struc- 
ture, surface  and  bases,  contributes  to  the 
lateral  dispersion  of  load  and  therefore  the 
strength  of  the  bituminous  roadway." 

The    significant    economic     attribute     of 
pavement   strength   with   which   this   thesis 
is    concerned    is    the    variance    of    surface 
thickness   (in  the  case  of  rigid  pavements) 
or  the  thickness  of  the  surface  plus  the  base 
(in   the  case  of  flexible  pavements)    In  ac- 
cord with  increments  of  motor-vehicle  axle 
weight  and  repetitions  of  heavy  axle  load- 
ings.   Increased    thickness,    ceterus   paribus, 
means  more  road  strength  and  greater  road 
capacity   for      the   heavier   vehicles.   At  the 
same  time,  increased  thickness  of  the  pave- 
ment   structure    results    In    increased    con- 
struction cost  and  a  greater  exi>endlture  of 
economic   resources.   Of   special   concern   to 
the   important   questions   to   be   covered   In 
this   chapter   Is   the   Incremental   pavement 
thickness   required   for   20.000-pound   single 
and  34,000-pound  tandem  axles.* 

Pavement  geometrici  related  to  vehicle 
size. — The  several  dimensions  of  vehicle  size 
all  affect  the  roadway  geometries,  or  the  de- 
sign criteria  for  width,  gradient,  and  curva- 
ture of  the  road.  Vehicle  height  In  particular 
affects  vertical  clearances  of  underpasses, 
tunnels,  bridges  of  certain  designs,  and  over- 
head traffic  control  devices.  If  commercial 
velilcle  height  allowances  were  to  be  In- 
creased from  the  presently  typical  13  V4 -foot 
value.  Immense  public  costs  would  be  neces- 
sitated to  rebuild  structures  on  all  state 
primary  systems  to  sufficient  heights  to  pro- 
vide safe  vertical  clearance  levels. 

Vehicle  width  Increases  affect  the  desir- 
able widths  of  highway  lanes  and  shoulders 
and  the  widths  of  structures.  Proper  vehicle 
widths  In  relation  to  roadway  widths  are  Im- 
portant matters  of  safety.  As  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  has  concluded:  ".  .  .  24-foot 
pavements  on  dual  or  single  roadways  wUl 
permit  the  safe  operation  of  commercial  ve- 
hicles up  to  102  Inches  wide.  On  narrower 
or  substandard  pavements  with  Inadequate 
shoulders  velilcles  greater  than  98  Inches 
wide  would  present  both  physical  and 
psychological  problems."  ^ 

The  Bureau  has  also  found  that  drivers 
desire  to  maintain  clearances  in  excess  of  4 
feet  when  meeting  one  another."  Lesser 
clearances  may  lead  to  unsafe  avoidance  be- 
havior by  drivers  attempting  to  gain  greater 
vehicle  clearances.  Thus,  vehicles  of  102- 
Inch  widths  operating  on  lanes  narrower  than 
12  feet,  or  vehicles  wider  than  102  inches 
(due,  for  example,  to  tolerances  and  over- 
hang) operating  on  12-foot  lanes,  cannot 
meet  the  desired  clearances;  under  these 
conditions  drivers  may  be  forced  to  us  the 
shoulders.  Excessive  use  of  most  highway 
shoulders  (for  other  than  emergency  ./ark- 
Ing)  will  result  in  greater  shoulder  wear, 
higher  maintenance  costs,  and  possible  dam- 
age through  water  seepage  to  the  main 
pavement  structure.  Drivers  forced  to  the 
shoulders  may  lose  control  of  their  vehicles, 
with  unnecessary  accidents  resulting. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  discovered  through 
research  by  the  BPR  that  commercial  vehi- 
cle operations  at  high  speeds  force  greater 
clearance  requirements  between  the  bodies 
of  meeting  vehicles  than  at  low  speeds,  per- 
haps because  of  the  slipstream  effects.  Com- 
mercial vehicle  speeds  are  increasing.  As  the 
BPR  concludes  from  these  two  facts: 

•These  findings  could  be  used  to  weaken 
the  conclusion  that  12-foot  lanes  will  ac- 
commodate 102-lnch-wlde  vehicles.  If  the 
effect  of  speed  was  not  offset  by  the  presence 
of  stabilized  shoulders  on  high-type  high- 
ways. In  effect  such  shoulderi  mak«  a   12- 


foot  lane  the  equivalent  of  about  a  13-foot 
lane."'  .,  . 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  stablUised  high- 
way shoulders  or  shoulders  of  Increased  width 
are  required  for  wider  vehicles,  or  to  the  ex- 
tent that  wider  vehicles  cannot  utilize  less- 
than-13-foot  lanes,  public  costs  are  incurred 
to  widen,  maintain,  or  strengthen  the  pave- 
ment  structtu-es.   Wider   bridges    (or   slowe. 
operating   speeds   on    narrow    bridges)    may 
also  be  necessitated,  especially  because  driver 
behavior  characteristics  are  affected  by  ob- 
structions to  the  ride  on  bridges  In  addition 
to   being   shaped   by    the   width   of    passing 
vehicles.  It  should  be  remembered  that  high- 
ways have   been  designed   for  traffic  of  the 
current    maximum   width;    Increased   width 
allowances  will  either  give  rise  to  an  undesir- 
able highway  service  level,  additional   ace  - 
dents     or   force    the    expenditure    of    public 
funds'  to  widen  the  roads."  If  the  needed  Un- 
provements  are  not  made,  not  only  will  tiie 
pubUc  costs  be  Increased,  but  also  more  accl- 
dente  are  Ukely. 

Vehicles  of  Increased  lengths  interact  with 
the  physical  highway  characteristics,  such  as 
sight-distance  and   turning-path   width,   to 
require  improved  highway  geometries.  Long 
vehicles   (in  the  75-   to   100-foot  range)    on 
highways  of  limited  sight-distance  can  lower 
highway    capacity     (and    increase    highway 
costs    per    traffic    unit)     through    inhibiting 
passing    maneuvers.    Limited    sight-distance 
can   be  especially  dangerous  on   roads  with 
steep  grades  and  many  curves.  Very  long  ve- 
hicles may  be  unable  to  negotiate  turns  at 
sueet  intersections  and  on  interchanfeet  due 
to  excessive  offtracklng.  In  order  that  longer 
vehicles  do  not  reduce  highway  capacity  or 
make  the  highways  less  safe  than  they  cur- 
rently are  for  other  traffic,  it  may  become 
necessary  for  extensive  widening  of  lanes  and 
realignment  of  roadbeds  to  be  undertaken." 
Offtracklng  is  especially  a  characteristic  of 
long  vehicles.  It  has  been  explained  by  the 
BPR  as  follows: 

••When  a  vehicle  of  normal  design  for  high- 
way use  rounds  a  curve,  the  rear  wheels  fol- 
low  a   path   which    lies   inward    toward   the 
center  of  curvature  from  the  path  followed 
by  the  front  wheels  on  the  same  side  of  the 
vehicle.  The  difference  in  radU  from  the  turn- 
ing center  to  the  vehicle  centerllne  at  the 
foremost  and  at  the  rearmost  axles  of  a  ve- 
hicle  or   combination    Is   called   offtracklng. 
The  required  width  of  turning  track  is  de- 
termined, of  course,  by  the  overall  width  of 
the  vehicle  and  the  amount  of  offtracklng.'    " 
Two  factors  determine  the  amount  of  off- 
tracking.  The  extent  to  which  the  rear  wheels 
of  the  motor  vehicle  deviate  from  the  course 
followed  by  the  front  wheels  is  a  function 
of  the  vehicle's  radius  of  ttuTi  and  the  wheel- 
base.  A  short  vehicle  (or  several  short  umts 
in  combination)   on  a  road  with  few  sharp 
curves  will  have  no  offtracklng  problems.  But 
there  are  three  types  of  turns  on  highways 
in  which   the   BPR  has   fotmd   the  amount 
of    offtracklng    with    current    motor-vehicle 
equipment  to   be   of   particular  concern.   In 
order  of  importance  and  frequency  these  are: 

(a)  90°  ttirns  at  city  street  Intersections 
and  at  rural  at-grade  intersections.  Including 
intersections  at-grade  on  diamond  or  H-type 
Interchanges; 

(b)  270"^  turns  on  loops  at  cloverleaf  inter- 
changes; and 

(c)  180°  turns  around  the  ends  of  median 
strips  of  divided  highways  and  at  switchback 
turns  on  severe  mountain  grades." 

Long  single-unit  vehicles  or  combinations 
composed  of  long  Uallers  may  require  higher 
public  expenditures  for  highway  construction 
or  reconstruction  to  meet  their  needs  on 
curves  of  the  above  types.  If  reconstruction 
Is  not  accomplished.  Increased  accident 
bazaros  can  result  from  commercial  vehicles 
passing  over  the  centerllne.  Greater  highway 
wear  can  come  about  if,  to  prevent  the  rear 
mtermoet  vehicle  wheel  from  traveling  over 
the  centerllne,  vehicle  operators  begins  turns 


with  the  front  outside  wheel  traveling  on  the 
shoulder.  Too,   longer  vehicles  may  requUre 
more  passing  lanes  or  roads  built  to  higher 
standards   of    sight   distance   In   order    that 
other  traffic  may  pass  without  Increased  risk. 
Pavement  geometries  related  to  vehicle  per- 
formance characteristics.— Large  trucks  and 
tnir.k-tractor  combinations  do  not  have  the 
iuccleratlon  capabilities  of  automobiles  and 
are  unable  to  approach  auto  speeds  on  grades. 
Poor    performance    characteristics    have    re- 
sulted In:    (1>    lowered  highway   capacities; 
(2)    greater  accident  hazards;    (3)    increased 
highway    construction    expense.    Vehicles    of 
increased  welghu.  unless  outfitted  with  more 
powerful  engines,  will  fall  short  of  desirable 
performance     characteristics     to     an     even 
greater   degree   than   present   motor   vehicle 
equipment. 

In   general,   lighter   trucks   can  accelerate 
more  rapidly  than  heavier  ones  and  can  main- 
tain  higher   rates   of   speed   on   long,   steep 
grades.  Poor  acceleration  by  heavy  vehicles 
lowers     street     intersection     capacities     and 
forces    the    building    of    longer   acceleration 
lanes  on  freeways  at  Increased  public  cost," 
To   some    extent,    better   acceleration    and 
higher   sustained   speeds   me    a   result   of    a 
lower  ratio  of  weight  to  horsepower  on  the 
part  of  a  lighter  vehicle  in  comparison  with 
a  heavier  one,  A  two-ton  passenger  car  n.ay 
develop  200  or  more  horsepower,  yielding  a 
ratio  of  20  pounds  or  less  of  vehicle  weight 
per  horsepower.  The  typical  two-axle  truck, 
whether  single-  or  dual- tired,  has  a  pound- 
per-horsepower  ratio  of  under  200  to  1    How- 
ever,    five-axle     combinations     with     gross 
weights  of  80,000  pounds  and  a  ratio  of  500 
pounds-per-horsepower   are   common,   where 
permitted  on  state  highways.  Not  only  Is  the 
combination   with   such    a   high    welght-to- 
horsepower  ratio  Incapable  of  attaining  the 
performance  of  a  more  powerful  or  lighter 
commercial  vehicle,   but  In  all  cases  trucks 
have  far  poorer  performances  than  do  pas- 
senger cars,'^ 

Variation   in  performance  ability  between 
cars  and  heavy  trucks  means  that  on  grades 
With  no  more  than  a  1 -percent  slope,  which 
does    not    appreciably    slow    passenger    cars, 
maximum   attainable   truck   speed   drops   to 
35  miles  per  hour  for  a  70,000-pound  gross- 
weight  combination  with  400  pounds  weight 
per    horsepower.    For    3-percent    grades,    the 
crawl   speed   is   no   more   than  20   miles   per 
hour,  '  The  obvious  result  on  two-lane  roads 
is   long   lines   of   passenger  cars   and   lighter 
trucks  held  up  by  large  and  heavy  vehicles 
uruible  to  negotiate  grades  at  sufficient  speed. 
The  road  capacity  is  drastically  cut,  whether 
consUued  as  maximum  possible  capacity  or 
capacity   at  some  desired  norm  of  service,"" 
As   the   number  of   trucks   and   cars   with 
varying  speed  and  maneuverability  charac- 
teristics rises,  the  vehicles  Interfere  with  one 
another  and  restrict  the  choice  of  speed  and 
freedom  of  maneuver,"  Even  if  the  road  Is 
not  filled  to  absolute  capacity,  more  passing 
maneuvers  are  attempted  by  cars  in  the  pres- 
ence of  heavy,  slow  truclcs,  resulting  in  in- 
creased accident  exposure.  The  higher  proba- 
bility of  accidents  which  exist*  at  a  lowered 
capacity  level  results  in  unnecessary  deaths, 
injuries,   and  expenses  as  well   as  increased 
discomfort    from    stop-and-go    driving.    Not 
only   is  discomfort  a   result  of   the   lowered 
capacity,    automobile    operating    costs    rise. 
Thus    each  large  and  heavy  truck  or  com- 
bination    traveling    at     a    20-mile-per-hour 
crawl  speed  is  equivalent  in  its  usage  of  road 
space  to  many  passenger  cars  easily  capable 
of    attaining   speeds   of    50   or   60   miles    per 
hour,  ■  Heavy  trucks  and  combinations  may 
necessitate    public    expenditure    for    special 
truck  lanes  on  grades  or  additional  cutting 
and  filling  on  grades  to  reduce  their  severity. 
They    increase    the    operating    expenses    of 
passenger  cars  for  gasoline,  tires,  and  brake 
wear.  Each  such  heavy  vehicle  forces  large. 
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uncompensated    socUJ    cost*    on    the    <  ther 
vehicles   in   the   trtifllc  gtreani 

Of  course,  the  Interstate  System  in  par- 
ticular, and  a  sutiatanual  mll<-a«te  <if  other 
highways.  consUU  nf  mul'.l-lane  rac'.Utlrti 
The  acceleration  and  speed  characteristic*  '■'. 
larger  and  heavier  vehicles  that  n^lRht  poe- 
sibly  b«  authorized  to  operate  on  thF*e 
l-.lifhways  would  be  less  dLsriiptinff  to  other 
traffic  than  in  the  case  .  f  two-lane  roads 
Kven  on  highways  built  'o  lesser  standards, 
principle*  'f  design  have  Lx^n  .idopted  by 
highway  engineers  which  *tien!r>t  '^  com- 
pensate for  the  performance  deflciericiea  of 
l.irge  vehicles  For  example  grades  are  kept 
t)elow  3  percent  whenever  jjossible  and  are 
limited  to  nUr.lmum  distances  Kxtra  climb- 
ing lanes  are  added  special  traffic  control 
methods  iire  uUU/.ed  Yet  It  mu.st  be  remem- 
bered that  these  efr.)rt8  to  alleviate  the 
l.-izard.  inconvenience  and  congestion  pro- 
duced by  the  performance  dertclenclcs  of 
l.irge  and  heavy  vehicles  are  costly  The 
capital  costB  of  highway  improvements  re- 
quired to  lessen  the  side  effects  of  even 
l.irger  and  heavier  vehicles  than  are  now  au- 
thorized would  be  ttlll  greater 

Pavement  geometnca  are  also  related  to 
the  braking  performance  i>f  motor  vehicles 
The  BurMkM  of  Public  Koads  has  found  that 
braking  performance  is  definitely  a  (unction 
of  vehicle  type  and  ^peed  lYuck-tractor 
combinations  ^'enerally  rake  half  atraln  the 
stopping  distance  of  passenger  cars  and  the 
distance  can  tj^  far  greater  ^n  steep  down- 
grades where  there  are.  of  course  dangers 
with  extra-heavy  vehicles  of  brake  fade  and 
run-away  trucks  unless  adequate  br.ikea  are 
provided  I  rhe  Bureau  tiowever  has  con- 
cluded that  other  factors,  such  xa  greater 
sight  daiance.  more  experienced  drivers  and 
less  swerve  i  r  sliding  in  stopping  do  par- 
tially compensate  lor  the  creiter  .^topping 
distances.  Thus,  current  combinations  attain 
rough  parity  in  -stopping  safety  onipared 
with  passenger  i-.irs  it  lea-st  on  level  road 
surfaces  '  But  what  would  be  the  case  with 
larger  and  heavier  ctmiblnations  ' 

BPR  studies  show  ihat  "he  di.sUtnce  re- 
quired to  sU<p  mcreafie-i  wuh  gross  weight  for 
a  given  type  nf  vehicle  Within  .my  certain 
gross  weight  range  '.ne  di.stances  required  to 
stop  increase  with  the  laimber  of  units  in  a 
combination  f'urther.  vhe  distance  required 
to  stop  incre.ises  'o  some  extent  with  in- 
creased axle  weights  Nevertheless  the  Bureau 
has  concluded  that  it  is  possible  to  provide 
sufficient  braking  force  with  current  brak- 
ing systems  for  .ixle  weights  up  to  J2  OOO 
pounds  .ii>d  'hat  gross  weights  up  to  90.000 
pounds  can  be  salely  braked  '  providing 

that  careful  attention  is  given  t.)  the  design 
and   maintenance   of    the   braking   system 
To   that  end.   the   BPR  X\as.  requested   Initia- 
tion  of    a   minimum    performance    standard 
for   braking  systems  ^ 

It  would  appear,  however  that  If  vehicles 
with  weights  exceeding  aO.OOO  pounds  were 
allowed  to  operate  on  the  public  highways, 
accident  costs  would  ri.se  and  higher  public 
costs  for  improved  highway  sight-distances 
would  result  Due  to  lasurllclent  braking 
ability  of  these  very  heavy  combinations,  ad- 
ditijnal  emergency  e.scape  lurn-otls  could  be 
needed  on  down-grades  for  their  benefit  Kven 
vehicles  of  less  than  90.000  pounds  ;n  ^ross 
weight  might  not  have  braking  svstems  of 
sufficient  capacity  if  the  systems  were  not 
well  maintained. 

On  the  other  tiaud.  current  braking  sys- 
tems are  not  necessarily  optimal  for  heavier 
combinauons  The  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trucking  Associations  Engineering  De- 
partment has  been  quoted  in  industry  publi- 
cations as  sUUng  that  braking  systems  for 
currently  operating  heavy  combinations  are 
inadequate,  better  brakes  .ire  required  for 
safety  '  It  Is  quite  possible  that  heavier  and 
e»p«*;iaiiy  longer  combinations  would  be  op- 
erated by  the  trucking  industry  with  new 
and     improved    braking    me.  hanisms      Cer- 


tainly, industry  sources  do  suggest  that  modt- 

:.c.nioiis  for  improved  braking  are  tech- 
nically feasible  ■=  The  cosU  of  such  Improve- 
ments which  mould  reduce  the  carrier  bene- 
hts  of  Increased  vehicle  slie  and  weight — are 
not  easily  determined  Thus  without  further 
specific  re<»eKrch  'he  added  public  and  s«i- 
rial  c^'.it  erTects  of  heavier  combination  brnk- 
Ing  performance  on  hl^rhwav  ^'eometrlcs  can- 
not he  directly  estimated  However,  a  later 
section  win  attempt  to  quantify  the  matrnl- 
tude  of  public  expendiriires  required  to 
counter  pt>or  vehicle  performance  char- 
acteristics 

Inadequ.ite  braking  Is  but  one  of  the  pos- 
sible performance  deficiencies  of  large  and 
heavy  vehicles 

Traction  Is  another  vehicle  performance 
chariicterlstlc  that  c.mld  result  In  demands 
by  commercial  operators  for  Improved  roads 
with  reduced  gradient*  In  the  ISfifl  Hearings 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Hoads 
William  Bresnahan  managing  director  of  the 
American  1  rucking  Associations,  pointed  out 
that  heavier  axle  loads  would  improve  vehicle 
•racuon  on  hlll.s  "  What  Bresnahan  did  not 
mention  Is  that  the  traction  properties  of 
some  of  the  vehicles  that  operators  would  ex- 
pect to  utilize  under  higher  gross-weight  n\- 
iiwances  will  be  p<x>rer  than  currently  en- 
countered with  lower  axle  weight*  As  an  In- 
dustry rep<:>rt  states  J7  triples  with  a  .single 
drive  tractor  have  the  worst  traction  property 
of  all  combinations  exercised  They  appear  to 
be  in  trouble  on  trades  above  6*'  "  '  While 
oper!it»irs  of  27-f.«^t  triples  would  likely  seek 
decreased  gradlenU  i  ,vnd  27-foot  triples  oper- 
ated on  current  grades  would  meanwhile  ex- 
pose the  public  to  higher  accident  risks  and 
delays.  e8pe<-ially  in  rainy  or  ley  weather)  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  measure  cf  the  extent  to 
which  triples  vis.ige  w.'Uld  expand  relative  to 
increased  \isage  ■•(  doubles  and  semitrailers 
with  better  traction  capablliues.  in  the  event 
of  .egislation  permitting  greater  sines  and 
weiKhts  It  1  though  at  I. list  doubtful  that 
axle-welght  increases  will  improve  tracuoi.- 
abllity  of  'he  average  combination  in  any 
significant  n;anner  when  the  full  spectrum  of 
possible  size  and  weight  changes  and  their 
effect  Lin  traction  are  taken  into  account 

Poor  traction  u-.adequate  braking  and  ac- 
celeration, and  1  w  speeds  on  grades  are  all 
Illustrations  of  the  relative  performance  de- 
hciencies  of  the  larce  and  heavy  vehicle  Be- 
rause  of  the  inadequacy  i>f  their  performance 
capabilities  extra  large  and  heavy  vehicles 
are  likely  to  impose  social  costs  on  other 
highway  users,  i!  allowe<l  to  operate  on  the 
public  highways  As  will  later  be  described 
these  social  costs  can  best  be  quantified  In 
lemui  of  public  expenditures  for  capital  con- 
struction and  upkeep  required  to  nullify  the 
social  cost  effects  The  performance  defi- 
ciencies of  commercirtJ  mi'tor  vehicles  have 
long  generated  dem*nds  by  their  operators 
lor  highways  specially  designed  to  accom- 
modate more  efficient  operation  of  their 
vehicles  -■  And  over  time  these  demands  have 
been  met  as  stralghU'r.  wider,  more  level 
taulli-lane  facilities  have  been  constructed 
111  place  of  older  highways  ■ 

However,  alteruaUve  ways  may  exist  to 
minimize  pertormaiice  deficiencies  while  still 
permitting  the  .-penuion  <>l  larger  and 
iieavler  motor  freight  equipment  Vehicle 
pertormanie  ^•aIulards  could  he  required  so 
lh*l  revised  6ize  and  weight  limits  would  not 
result  in  .signUlcant  costs  of  lower  highway 
capacity  and  higher  accident  rales  Perform- 
ance standards,  to  be  at  all  etiecuve.  would 
necessitate  increajseU  enlorci-ment  ellorU  and 
ktreaUT  expenditures  by  vehicle  operators. 
HoAevfr.  ,uch  standards  iiuglit  not  require 
i^reater  capital  expenditures  U)  improve  the 
highways  fir  .1  very  few  extra-large  and 
heavy  vehicles  Proposals  for  performance 
standards  will  t)e  discussed  in  a  later  section 
.if  this  chapter  a.s  will  he  tiie  probability  that 
viable  and  meaningful  standards  will  be  im- 
posed in  the  near  future   To  the  extent  that 


such  standards  could  not  be  applied  or 
would  not  be  effective  social  costs  falling  on 
the  passenger  cars  and  light  commercial 
vehicles  would,  of  course    be  generated 

lirxdgr  dnrlgn  — Bridges  commonly  consist 
of  substructure.s  which  support  the  re- 
niamder  <  the  bridge  plus  the  vehicular 
traffic  load,  and  sup>erstructures.  which  sup- 
port or  carry  the  roadway"  Permissible 
vehicle  sizes  and  weights  have  little  effect  on 
substructures,  for  the  weight  of  the  traffic  Is 
a  minuscule  p.irt  (f  the  total  weight  of  a 
bridge  superstructure  plus  loa  1  However, 
vehicle  weights  do  affect  bridge  superstruc- 
tures In  various  respects  Design  and  lon- 
gevity of  the  bridge  floor  just  as  of  any  iilhcr 
pavement,  are  Influenced  by  heavy  axle 
loads  The  pavement  must  be  made  thicker 
or  resurfaced  more  often  If  utilized  by  vchi- 
rles  vkith  heavily-loaded  axles  The  re- 
mainder of  the  superstructure  Is  affected 
prlmanly  by  vehicle  gro.ss  weight  In  n  la- 
tion  to  axle  spacing  Heavy  gross  weights, 
concentrated  on  single  bridge  .<.pans.  can 
overstre&s  the  bridges  and  bring  about 
d.mger  of  f.iUure  * 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  there  are 
several  critical  factors  m  bridge  design 
These  are  gross  vehicle  weight,  axle  weight, 
md  axle  .^pacing  Heavy  l^ads  can  be  safely 
traii.sjvorted  on  bridges,  providing  the  weight 
IS  properly  distributed  ITius.  very  heavy 
axle  loads  cannot  be  permitted  on  single- 
unit  trucks  or  short  trailer  uniu  without 
risk  of  bridge  damage  As  the  Bureau  ot 
Public  Roeds  has  stated  The  greater  the 
spacing,  and  the  larger  the  number  of  axles 
t.>  which  the  gross  weight  Is  disUlbuled 
within  that  spacing,  the  greater  Is  the  gross 
weight  that  can  be  permuted  upon  the 
span  "  •  In  fact,  the  necessity  to  regulate 
f  ros.s  vehicle  weight  appears  to  spring  largely 
from  the  effect  of  heavy-gross-welght  con- 
centrations on  bridge  structures  Except  for 
'he  relationship  between  highway  geomet- 
ries and  vehicle  brakablllty.  performance  and 
•  ire  characteristics,  ^ross  weight  would  not 
need  'o  he  regulated  a.s  a  design  variable 
other  than  to  prevent  undesirable  and  un- 
safe effects  on  bridges 

Specl.ncally.  as  with  pavements,  the  fore- 
niof.1  critical  factor  In  bridge  damage  Is  the 
number  of  applications  of  sUess  by  heavy 
vehicles  per  unit  of  time  The  BPR  describes 
•he  situation  in  this  manner. 

•Steel  bridges  and  reinforced  concrete 
bridges  both  render  very  gixxl  service,  but 
they  require  routine  maintenance  U)  keep 
'hem  in  good  condition.  However,  when 
bridge  n-.enibers  of  structural  steel  or  of  re- 
inforced concrete  are  subjected  to  repeated 
,  vcies  rf  stress,  they  will  in  time  suffer 
ttamage  The  repair  of  this  type  of  damage  is 
likely  '-0  involve  considerable  exjjeuse  The 
steel  bridges  of  the  AA3HO  U>st  road  deinou- 
s'ra'ed  the  fact  that  they  were  susceptible  to 
damage  from  fatigue  Some  of  them  failed 
from  tatlgtie  The  reinforced  concrete  and 
the  prestressed  concrete  bridges  failed  from 
cracking  of  the  concrete  The  initial  cracks 
Incurred  on  the  bottom  sides  I'f  the  members, 
which  were  subjected  to  tensile  stress,  and 
pnigres.sed  vertically  upward  until  failure 
'  ■ccurred  '^  "'* 

Increased  weight  a'.lowances  of  the  magni- 
tude contained  in  S  2658  would  not  neces- 
e.irily  produce  unsafe  bridges  unmediaiely 
The  BPR.  In  a  staU-ment  often  quoted  in  part 
by  highway-user  mteresU.  has  concluded. 

■  Loaded  vehicles  with  more  than  six  axles 
within  the  wheelbase  limits  of  the  bridge 
tables  must    not    operate    oyer    HIS 

bridges  With  these  limitaUons,  vehick- 
\<.hlch  confi'rm  with  the  weight  formula  will 
not  overstress  H15  bridges  by  more  than  30 
percent  Overstressing  of  these  bridges  to  this 
extent  should  not  be  harmful  If  they  are 
rnamumed  In  good  condition,  although  the 
lues    of    the    structures    may    be    shortened 


Foutnot«s  at  end  of  article. 
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July    25,    lyOd  '-'-'  ^  roadway  widths,  grades,   medians, 

hlBhways  are  obsolete  because  of  inadequave     >c  increased  axle-      are  »"  °™'»"l" ..        ,  i^rge  and  heavy  com- 

more  than  5  percent  ^V  "uck^  oonformln^g  ^^^^^  j^„^  „posure  to  the  weather  ^^^J^^'^^^^  ^ould  be  affected.  In  greater 

With  any  of  Uie  proposed  weight  t°J^^^^-  f^'^^^..  continual  passage  of  heavy  vehicles  highway  °^  B  increase  in  the  sizes 

IL    cm   accommodat*   vehicles   with   more  ^^^^^^^^XL    effective    bridge    life     There  'l^^-^^.^.^g^ro/ vehicles  utilizing  the  public 

than  six  axles."  -  ^J^^   „„    doubt   that   Increased    axle-    and  '"^  ^.^;f  ^he  next  section  attempt*  t«  find 

It  can   be   noted  from  Table  25  toat  ^e  ^J'^^  allowances  would  lead  to  stresses  I'-Bl^^^^^^^le  measure  of  those  effects, 

lunount  of  °verstres.lng  is  eve^  h  gherj^  fnTxcess'of  design  smidards  and  thereby  to  a  r  a^ona  .onstrucuon 

Xru'^^-e"-Ur:urr!>ruseon  -cre^edsuucturem.  ^^^   ^^^^^    ^^  '^^^T^^a^cnancc  co.s  ,om  ^cafcr   .ue 

^t^i^aTl^^^^'^^HllJtr      :^^^^.;^-L^.^-^^         rthrSt^r  \hat  follow,^  .e   iiutlior. 

r-^=^r^^^=^s3^  ^^£^-=.'i^nJz  ^^^'\^'^^iM£^ 

"wnd^s,  would  rise  to  28  percent  under  the      ^^fy/'^'^*^^  highways,   as   recent  Senate      l^.aintenance  that  would  be  ^"^"■""f  '"^  ^^  ! 
provisions  of  S.  2658  as  Introduced.  ^faring.  Ccluded.    -.    .    .    there   ^ould   be      ,,.,,,  i,„eased  vehicle  size  and  we'^h  J  ^ 

•—==?=■=  wmsmm  ==ssiH= 

TYPE  AND  AtlGHT  hTh„p"  «   Unless  narrow  bridges  were  to  be      3^,000    pounds,    respectively,    ^    20,°W)    ana 

" Z  ^1  Tl  Bf«hf-o/-toaj,  costs.-Several  additional  rel-      structures    on    new    stat*    primary       . 

Present.     ..-.  »  »  ''  atlvelT  irlnor  expenditure  categories  may  be      mileage;  „,,intenaiice  costs  of  pave- 

-rr.J..'^,:".    »    -     »      :    Ho•^^m^«»»o-'--"» 
1  ,n^  .s  loliowv  3-S2  .  5-a«t  lr»cto..     J^"  !!Srincrease  in  the  construction  cost  of      p„mary  system  pavements  to  higher  stand 

illi  .  ".»  -jr.SbSS?  crlJa  "  -  in  aaauioi,  to  Heavier  pavemenu,         ,„  „,    ,,„„.   p,„em.nt  retirement  <We   to 

..iKt.  «"|K.tmii..  °'^  neciltatea  Bj  wider  vehicle.   «ald         ^    j„„  p„„ic  expenOitoje.  lor  '^>l" 

*  ,  ,.  N  SSSie  toe  amount  01  e«pen<llture  lor  »c-        ,„,„„„    .,„<i    ,i«»gU.enlnB    ol    hlSB.aj 

,.»,(:!,Hl!.t«)-  ,,„,„„„   „,   preparation   o,   tSe   rlgnt-...     v.roc.ore.^on  .t.J.^.^y.^.^n^._^^^_^__,   ,„,  ,„,^„ 

..•i:ri.ST..'S^r  ■'  """"■ •'""     '"„,„,  "i!:rmr"a"rpt    ,o    .eep     rmUtLTerSSSm^J^P^^i 

_ . ..... .. ;; .  ~ ... '-"  Er=£trnra"f  s-s^th  -eiv;".»nSorr.re  s^j^ 

is^jlpslis  S=s=HF~^;  ^'B^^mB 

?o  g   Sd  ««..  1%8.  PP  16  V.  19-  *^*\'°°  ^^It    among    the    maintenance    ex-      ^^j,  „,  .^e  liberalizauon  of  F^dera    s^  and 

^e   BPR   .t*t*ment   should   not  be   con-      J  ^'^^.^^hat  can%e  expected  ^nsewUh     ^.,,^,,,  ,,,,aard.s   for  the  smaller  I-it^rstate 

-"^   rr^rucTven'l-r^rrrm-      l^^-^^TV%::eT:nriT^o^^aX     ^>-The   estimates   that   follow,   the   author 

rarce:^.^^^^te^^l-^^^   r^\  -S€L=rgar.-^on^--^^^^  -  inr.r=  ^:s^^t^^ 

expert*  as  »^f^^f^  "^way  engineer  of  the      S^^vel    occasion    small    increments    of  .^  ,,i,jeh  comprise  the  '""""^'P*^. Jf  ^°^ 

rt:riri»^rrL',2rw'tn...in»..»»  '^s^^«,r.%::izv:i'r.v:-il  ?s.';;,"rcoSe,=^»^»  £ 

::^pjr^^^^  ss==^3  issssiii 

:SHss.^x.rsn.rnS;;^  ISHH—^f  SSSS^^e 

-^r265a  wui  pennit  vehicles  on  l«s^nan  ^  ^r^undreds^f  thousands  of   miles   of  r  size     nd  w.l^.t  a  .wan^e^sjoi^ 

H  15  brtdites  to  produce  streasea  that  can  be  pavement.  fccondary  ^Iff!"'               •"  ^or  for  state  pn- 

"x'^Ud^reful?  in  faUur." »                                      summary  of  the  ^^ects  on  Highway  -^  -^    .-^T^^Crng  Tv/rage  dally  traf- 

Research   has   determined  that  the  stress                    construcUon  and  Maintenance  "       ,  ,        ,>,ot,  aoo  vehicles  per  day   (about 

pr^^c^  by  passenger  -^s  ^  ao  low  as  no                ^^^^^,^„^   ,33^,,   and   capacity   of  J  ^.^.-^Jion'S)    While  the  c^t'Tof  construct- 

^^m  mmmm  wmmm 

bridge  dl^re^es  from  39   to  33  years  when  ^'e^^^^Jf^ '/,  ,f ^,es  and'bases.  Bridge  des  gn  ^^^,^^    ,;,,   decision   ^'^^   fl«^^^,^^^^'^°^,\te^ 

20,000-pound  single-  and  36,000-pound  tan-  PJ^^emej^^i'^^  ,„  ^xle  weights,  axle  spacmg^.  ^^            ,^  ^.e  principal  V  S  highway  system 

dem-axle    loads  are  allowed    In   comparison  »^  ^^^P°^,^  ,\„^,  ^,  heavy  g-oss-weight  load-      ■ 

with  the  case  when  axle  loadings  "«  "^l*^  ^^^^  '^^  superstructure  spans    Fur  her^  the  ^^^  ^.  ^^^  of  article. 
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in  view  of  lUe  limited  reaources  available  for 

this  "iturty 

Available    data   indicate    that    most    of    the 
'..-vn-mlle    output     "f    the    very    lar^jeet    and 
heaviest    vehlclee    can    be    expected    to    take 
place   on    the    meet    heavily    traveled    300  000 
miles    of    the    400  000- mile    state    rural    pri- 
mary   system    i  InrUitllng    the    rural    p<5rtlon8 
of   the  projected  41  OOO-mlle   Interstate  Sys- 
tem i      That    mileage    constitutes    less    than 
one-tenth  of  the   total   U  S    road   ,int1   street 
system  of  3  70O  000  miles - 
EstlmAtea  of  Incremental  HiKhwuy  Construc- 
tion Coeta  for  New   Mi'.eage 
The    marginal    Aiiruial    pavement      out    of 
constructing  new  highways  to  ifreater  stand- 
ards IS  surprisingly  imall    As  shown  in  Table 
26.  the  .tnnual  coet    calculated  bv  usinn  BPR 
coat  and  mileage  datai    approaches  saSS  WX) 
(or    the    projected    annual    increase    in    st-ite 
rural   prlmarv-svstem   mileage     2  186  mlleel 
Table  a«  eetlmatee  only  the  incremental  con- 
str\ictlon    coeta    for    the    thicker    pavemenW 
essenual  for  20,000-pouiid  single-  iind  38  000- 
povind   tandem-axles    These  r<:>etB  ^re  i-alcu- 
lated  for  mileage  with  ADT  exceeding  400  for 
J9  states    Estimates  were  limited  to  29  states 
bfcause  the  other  states   ind  the  District  of 
CViUunbu  tfurrentlv  allow  axle  weights  m  the 
JO  OOO-    and.  J6  000- pound    range    ur   higher 
riierefore.    it   was   assumed    that   m»t   pave- 
ments   excepting,  perhaps    Interstate  System 
pavements  I    have  been  coiiatruLted   to  wlth- 
^^tand   heavy   axle  loads    To   the  extent   that 
this   assumption   does   not   hold,    and   it  may 
very   well   not   be   valid    eepecuUy   for   "Ider 
mileage   m   the  remaining   Jl   states  and   the 
DlBtrlct  of  Columbia.   Table   28     and   subse- 
quent tables  I   vindersuites  the  m.arginal  pave- 
ment   costs    "t     increased     -.ize    and     weight 
allowances 

TABLt  ?6      ANNUAL   MARGlNAi      OST  Of  CONST DUC fi Nr, 
PROIECTtO  Nf«»  RURAL   ,TAIi   PRIMARY  SYSTEM  MiLr 
AGE.    BY    STATE      fOR    '0  000-    AND    36  000-POUNO    AS 
OPPOSED    TO    ISuOC-    AND    32,000-POUNO    AXLE    LOADS 


Mits*|« 


Aruons 

Arkanuj       ........ .. 

Cantor  nia 

Idaho 

Illinois.. 

IndiiSi. 

Iowa 

Kanus 

Kentucky 

Louisiana     .. 

Michijan      

MinnswU 

MiMiJSippi 

Missouri     

NaOriska 

Navada 

North  OakoM 

Ohio.  . — ..-.. 

Oklahoma 

Ortgon 

South  Dakota 

TannaSM* ' 

Teus 

Utah 

Vir|ini* 

Mishington 

West  Virimis 

Wisconsin.... . 

WYoming • 

Totat 


B 

Marginal  cost 

n 

U.U2 

74 

8  .'84 

IM 

iO.  044 

.» 

3.500 

171 

17  662 

« 

18.093 

M 

9  ^46 

8? 

8  992 

114 

14  073 

tt 

5.502 

78 

12.383 

» 

9.778 

77 

8.  lOO 

n 

10.563 

» 

i.-m 

14 

11  770 

«? 

4  564 

1?5 

16.899 

97 

10  372 

37 

5  377 

47 

4.534 

(a 

8.674 

307 

34.843 

75 

2.942 

75 

11.018 

13 

4  937 

43 

5.028 

8S 

9.724 

J5 

3.606 

2.186 


281.984 


•  This  tiDle  includes  il  '  'Jles  with  .1000  ix)Lnd  single-  and 
J2  iXX)  sound  landenn-dile  Stale  i^anmum  laad-limits  (See 
laole  :i  5uptj  pp  17  48)  jn<l  .(  States  with  lesser  limits  Ohio 
Michigan,  and  Mississippi ) 

Source  Calculated  assuming  a  ',  .ercent  nnuai  jrowth  in  all 
categories  ol  the  rural  SUte  pniiMrr  system  mileage  as  juen  m 
U  S  Department  o»  Transportation.  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, Bureau  ol  Ruble  Rosds  "Muhwa.  StatistKs.  1966^ 
(Washington,  DC  Governmsnl  Printing  Office,  1968),  p  il'. 
and  using  marginal  coats  is  given  in  U  S  Congresa,  Houie, 
■  Maiinium  DesksWe  Dtmenilonj  and  Weights  o»  Vehicles 
Operated  on  the  Fed«fil-Aid  Syilsnu,'  H.  Doc.  354,  88th  Cong., 
:d  sell.,  1964,  pp.  162-166. 


The  Pederal-ald  primary  system  i  at>out 
aaoooo  miles  of  state  and  Ux-al  prlmary- 
svstem  mileage  Included  In  the  state  primary 
system  and  eligible  for  Federal  funds)  has 
been  expanding  over  the  years  at  al>out  a 
1 -percent  yearly  rate'  The  figures  In  Table 
2>i  for  marginal  rosls  of  new  highways  were 
call  ulated  for  each  st-ite  by  multiplying  1 
percent  of  the  presently -constructed  portion 
.■I  that  states  rural  state  primary-system 
mileage  with  ADT  over  4001  times  the  esti- 
mated extra  costs  of  constructive  pavement 
to  20  000-  and  38  000-poiind  limits  in  place 
of    18  000-    and    3a  000-pound    standards'- 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  marginal  pub- 
lic cOBlH  for  pavements  presented  In  Table 
Jfl  are  smaller  than  might  be  expected  for 
-.everal  reasons  First  the  mileage  involved 
I  1 -percent  expansion  of  the  current  sl.ite 
ri.ril  prlmary-svstem  for  29  slates  Is  not  a 
l.irge  part  of  the  annual  average  expansion 
of  mileage  In  the  US"  Second  the  actual 
construction  cosu  of  an  added  inch  i  r  two 
of  pavement  applied  at  the  time  of  Initial 
construction,  are  minimal  i  In  relation  to 
total  costs-  or  the  added  cosM  if  repave- 
ment  that  will  perform  to  an  equal  .stand- 
ard i  Indeed  If  all  that  were  required  to  ac- 
commodate heavy  motor  vehicles  In  the  traf- 
fic streams  <>f  the  public  hlghwavs  would  be 
slightly  thicker  pavements  It  viould  have 
been  looUsh  imt  to  tiave  constructed  the 
US  highway  system  for  the  very  heavy 
loadings  m  the  nrst  place  Hut  third  the 
Incremental  cokt  estimates  tjy  the  UPR  '  n 
whl -h  Table  26  Is  based  ns-sumed  i.o  change 
in  freight  volume  under  heavier  axle  load- 
ings compared  with  lighter  ones  Thus,  few- 
er repetitions  of  heavily  loaded  axles  were 
projected  for  the  roads  built  to  higher 
stai.dards 

This  assumption  neglects  demand-change 
effects  that  are  to  be  expected  with  lower 
motor  vehicle  costs  Finally  the  actual  an- 
nual costs  are  .somewhat  higher  than  8383  - 
000  because  incremental  pavement  cost  fig- 
ures were  given  by  the  BPR  only  for  two- 
and  four-lane  facilities  Pivement  for  new 
highways  it  more  lanes  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive, although  the  .additional  expense 
would  not  necessarily  be  in  proportion  to 
the  number  rif  lanes  '•  For  the  above  reasons. 
It  would  not  be  unduly  high  to  estimate  an 
averiige  annual  cost  figure  for  new  pavement 
construction  of  «500  000  -i  accommodate 
20 OOO-   and   36  000-pound   axle   loads. 

The  marginal  costs  of  constructing  new 
highway  structures  .ind  right-of-way  ele- 
ments can  also  be  calculated  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  calculations  of  Table  28  How- 
ever, given  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
new  mileage,  'hese  annual  Incremental  costs 
are  also  very  small  i  under  850.000  for  the 
29  states)  " 

Estimates  of  Incremental  Highway  Mainte- 
nance Coets  for  New  and  Present  Mileage 
The  Incremental  highway  maintenance 
costs  for  new  rural  state  primary  system 
mileage  are  also  very  small,  for  much  the 
same  reasons  as  were  discussed  la  the  ca«« 
of  pavement  construction  The  annual  main- 
tenance expenditures,  derived  as  shown  In 
Table  33.  total  less  than  850.000  for  projected 
new  primary  system  mileage  In  29  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  far  larger  sums  would 
l>e  necessitated  for  maintenance  of  the  cur- 
rent mileage  'f  the  rural  primary  system  If 
heavier  vehicles  were  to  be  f)ermltted.  As  a 
rough  estimate  if  the  added  coete,  the  author 
has  projected  the  maintenance  co«t  reepon- 
slblllty  of  the  currently  allowable  large  and 
heavy  truck-tractor  combinations,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Highway  Coat  AllocaUon  Study, 
to  combinations  oX  the  size*  and  weights  that 
would    beootne    legal    for    Interstate    Syatem 


operation  upon  passage  of  S  2658.  The  extra 
coat  per  vehlcle-mlle  of  travel  was  found  to 
equal  068  cents  ••  When  the  amount  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  number  of  vehlcle-mlles  traveled 
by  4-  and  5-axle  vehicles  (estimated  in 
Chapter  V  as  9  3  billion  vehlcle-mlles  under 
aO.OOO-  and  38.000-pound  axle-load  restric- 
tions), the  reeult  yields  an  approximation  o! 
the  t.>tal  annual  maintenance  cijsts  attrib- 
utable U)  the  travel  of  larger  and  heavier 
combinations  than  are  currently  legal  on  the 
existing  primary  system  of  all  states  •■  The 
calculation  yields  an  estimate  of  88.356.000 
us  the  annual  coet  ut  maintenance  of  the 
existing  mileages  that  can  be  charged  to  the 
larger  and  heavier  moU)r  vehicles 

Although    the    vehlcle-mlles    produced    bv 
the  4-  and  5-axle  vehicles  used  In  the  above 
caliulatlon  Include  vehlcle-mlleHge  In  states 
liner  than  the  29  with  the  relatively  low  axle 
amlt«    for    use    nn    state-controlled    systems. 
this   factor   is   i  IT  set   by   the  combinations  of 
uther  body  configurations  that  will  also  adopt 
higher     axle     loadings      Thus,     $8  4     million 
appears   a    reascjnable   approximation    of    the 
incremental       .innual       maintenance       costs 
(Other     than     repaying  i     required    on    rural 
slate   primary  system   mileage,  given   the  In- 
troduction of  20000-  and  36.000-pound  axle- 
weight  allowances 
Kstlmaies  of   Pavement  Resurfacing  Costs 
Public  highway  cosU  attributable  in  major 
jiart    to    the    operations   of    heavy    motor    ve- 
hicles occupy  a  cost  spectrum    ranging  from 
the  minor,  routine  maintenance  expenditures 
associated  with  tlUlng-ln  small   ruts,  sealing 
cracks    or    joints     and    smoothing    highway 
shoulders,   to   the  perlcxilc  expenses  of  pave- 
ment  resurfacing     Resurfacing   expenses   oc- 
cupy  a   pi»ltlon    in    the   cost   spectrum   Just 
short    of    the    major    extensive    per-mlle    ex- 
[jenditures  required   for  total   reconstruction 
of  the  pavement   The  previous  sections  dealt 
with   the  costs  of  routine  maintenance  and 
the  annual  coets  of  new  construction  built  to 
higher  standards    'The  added  capital  Invest- 
ment costs  of  pavement  resurfacing  required 
because  of  Inci eased  axle-load  limits  will  now 
be  estimated 

The  author's  estlmatee  of  the  Incremental 
resurfacing  costs  occasioned  In  29  states  i  the 
states  utilized  in  former  estimates)  In  the 
event  of  Increased  axle- load  allowances  are 
given  in  Table  27  The  total  additional  re- 
surfacing coeta  for  the  218.a65-mUe  rural 
state  primary  system  located  within  the  29 
slatee  i  as  of  1966)  not  permltUng  the  higher 
axle  weights  proposed  In  S  2858  would  equal 
8178.946, (X)0'-  This  huge  expense  for  capital 
replacement  would  not  all  occur  In  any  one 
year  In  practice  resurfacing  Is  a  continuous 
procees,  proceeding  as  one  stretch  of  pave- 
ment after  another  beoomea  unserviceable. 
On  the  average,  under  present  18.000-  and 
32,000-pK>und  limits,  complete  resurfacing 
for  the  typical  state's  pavements  Is  required 
every  7  4  years  Operation  of  vehicles  with 
higher  axle-weights  would  speed  up  the 
prooees  of  pavement  decay,  and  resurfacing 
would  be  required  every  6.3  years  under 
20.000-  and  35.000-pound  limits."  Thus,  as 
shown  in  Table  27  In  the  column  headed  'year 
1,  the  added  coets  of  resurfacing  under  the 
proposed  higher  axle-load  limits  would  equal 
831.420.000  In  the  first  year  after  such  limits 
were  insjrtuted.  The  entire  81789  million 
cost  would  bf  spread  out  over  a  number  of 
years,  according  to  the  length  of  pavement 
life  On  the  other  hand,  the  cycle  of  restir- 
facing  goea  on  without  end.  and  the  extra 
costs  for  extra-heavy  axle  loads  would  be  a 
continuous  expense  to  the  users  of  the  public 
highways." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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TABLE  27  • 


TANDEM-AXLt  LOADS 


I 


State' 


Aiuona 

Arliansas 

Caliloiiiii 

Idaho  " 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota     

Mississippi 

Missouri 

NedrasKa 

Nevada     --- 

North  Dakota - 

OhKj  ..   

Oklahoma 

Oregon — 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Teuj t- 

Otsh ♦- 

Vilginia         »- 

Wastnn«lcin l- 

Wesl  Vii^miS... l- 

WisconMn l- 

Wyommj J- 

Tolal   ,  • 


Total 
murfadng 
costs  under 

changed 
load  limits' 
(thousands 

ol  dollars) 

3,Z12 
b.282 
12.057 
2.241 
11,186 
11.634 
6.188 
b,784 
8.700 
3.745 
7,799 
6.271 
b,205 
6.541 
4,083 
1,16S 
2.311 
10.771 
6.715 
3.236 
;',89b 
b,630 
21.886 
?.066 
7.213 
3.28? 
3.267 
6.328 
2,2i3 


Annual  marginal  lesutlacing  costs  under  changed  load  limits 
(thousands  ol  dollars) 


Resurtacing 
schedule 
(years) 


Year 

1 


Year 

2 


Yfar 


Year 

4 


Year 


Year 


Year 


Year 


Year 

9 


Year 

10 


Year 

1! 


Yeai 

1/ 


Total 
costs 


6  2 
6  2 
8.6 
3.0 
3.5 
4.6 
9.9 
3.4 
6  3 
6  2 
11.0 
11.3 
5.3 
6  2 
8.4 
6.1 
2.9 
4  4 
5.7 
6.2 
i.6 
6.2 
6.2 
6  6 
8  7 
6.3 
3,2 
8.  U 
4  4 


518 
8b2 
1,402 
747 
3.196 
2.529 
625 
1,701 
1,381 
604 
709 
555 
982 
1,055 
486 
191 
797 
2,448 
1,178 
522 
517 
908 
3.530 
313 
829 
S21 
1,021 
791 
512 


518 

852 

1,402 

747 

3,196 

2,529 

625 

1,701 

1,381 

604 

709 

555 

982 

1,055 

486 

191 

797 

2,448 


178 
522 

517 
9U8 
530 
313 
829 
521 
.021 
791 
512 


518 
852 

1,402 

747  . 
3.196 
2.529 
625 
1  701 
1.381 
604 
709 
555 
982 
1,055 
486 
191 
717  . 
2.448 
1.178 
522 
517 
908 
3,530 
313 
829 
^21 

1 ,  o:  1 

791 
512 


852 

402 


1.598  . 

2.529 
625 
681   . 

1.381 
604 
709 
555 
982 

l.l'b5 
486 
191 


518 
852 

1.402 


1.518  , 
625 

i.'38i' 
604 
709 
555 
982 

1.055 
486 
191 


518 
852 
.402 


104 

170 

,402 


625 

l,"38r 
604 
709 
555 
295 

1.055 
486 
191 


625 

'414'^ 
121 
709 
555 


1,402 


625 


841. 


625 


536 


709 

555 


709 
555 


709 
555 


709 
555 


166 


2.448 

1,178 

522 

M7 

Su8 

.;,  530 

313 

s:'9 

■.;-i 

.'4 
.■91 
il2 


979  . 

178 

522 

517 

9U8 
.530 

313 

829 

521 

791' 
205 


825  . 

522 
3iU 
908 
3.430 
313 
6?9 
521 

791 


211 

486 

19 


104  . 

182". 
706  , 
188 
829 
156 

791 


486 


195 


829 


791 


581 


3.212 
5,282 
12.057 
2,241 
11.186 
11,634 
6.188 
5  784 
8.700 
3.745 
7.799 
6.271 
5.205 
6.541 
4.083 
1.165 
2.311 
10,771 
6.715 
3,235 
2.  895 
5.630 
21.886 
2,066 
7,213 
3.282 
3.267 
6.328 
2.253 


,78  946 31.420     31.420     31.340_ 


26.441     21.171     17.222      7.776 


5.397      3.506    1.827      1.264  166        178,946 


U  S   DeDartment  ol  Trinsportation.  Federal  Highway  Adn.inis- 
Hishway  MaTisfics,  1966  (Washington,  D  C  :  Gove.nment  Pnnt- 


Esllmates  of  Increased  Capital  Consumption 
for  Highways 
The    annual    public   costs   would   t)e/el^- 
tively   minor  for  construcUon  of  new  high- 
way nUleage  to  higher  standards  and  minor 
maintenance  of  the  state  primary  system  If 
increased   axle   welghU  were  aUowed    Th^e 
o<«ts  have   been  estimated  to  total  $7  mil- 
lion annually.  But  pavement*  would  need  to 
be  resurfaced  to  higher  standards  under  high- 
er axle- loadings,  and  the  cost  of  extra  ma- 
u-nals  and  labor  required  for  resurfacing  in 
29  states  has  been  estimated  at  $31  million 
in  the  initial  year  after  weight  changes  are 
advanced.  Maintenance  and  repavement  ex- 
penses occur  continuously  and  can  create  a 
drain  on  the  resources  of  the  highway  trust 
funds.  On  the  other  hand,  a  more  Insidious, 
hidden   expense  Is   Involved   In  allowing  in- 
creased axle  weights.  This  expense  does  not 
come  directly  from  the  pockets  of  the  public 
highway  users  each  year.  Rather,  It  consists 
of  a  more  rapid  depreciation  of  the  public 
capital  in  highway  pavement*  accumulated 
over  the  past  several  decades.  If  20.000-  and 
35  OOO-pound  axle  loads  were  to  be  generally 
authorized,    the    highway    pavements   would 
wear  out  more  quickly  and  highway  depreci- 
ation would  increase.  Highway  depreciation 
can  be  expected  to  rise  from  this  source  by 
about  4  8  percent  annually  for  the  life  of  the 
pre.sent  pavement.  Such  an  Increase  portends 
a  loss  to  the  public  of  almost  $800  million  in 
highway   ci.piial   m  the  rural  state  primary 
.'vsiem  alone! 
"  In  Table  28  are  to  be  found  estimates  as 
dclermined  by  a  BPR  survey  for  the  average 
reduction   m  pavement  liff .  by  state,  occa- 
sioned   by    higher    axle    load-limits.    These 
range  from  2.0  percent  for  Kansas  and  Ohio 
to    112    percent    for   Michigan.    Overall,   the 
toial    estimated    cost    of    the    reduction    In 
p,i\ement  hie  expecwncy  under  20,000-  and 
■J5  OOO-pound  axle  loadings  compared  to  the 
iuc    expectancy    under    18.000-    and    32,000- 
IKJund  loadings  would  amount  to  $771.8  mil- 
lion. ^       ,        ,„ 
In    Table   29.    the   increased   costs   due   to 
more   rapid   depletion  of  the  capital  in  past 
highway   investments  for  the  rural  primary 
system  are  placed  on  an  annual  basis.  The 
loss  in  capital  life  Is  not  recurrent.  However, 
m  the  first  five  years  after  the  introduction 


primary  system  mileage  given  in 

tration   Bureau  d  Public  Roads,  Highynay  . 

62-166   applied  to  State  rural      ol  Vehicles  Oiierated  on  the  Federai-Aij  b,stems.  H   Uoc,  jjk.  ^.l  b, 

122,162-166. 


state' 


O) 


Rural  mileage 

ol  State 
[.fimary  system  ■ 


(2) 


Total  construc- 
tion cost  ol 
pavement 
suriKe* 
(thousands 
ol  dollars) 

(3) 


Average  percent- 
age reduction 
in  pavement 
lile  expectancy 
under  20,000- 
and  35.000-lb. 
inle  limits ' 

«) 


Marginal  cost 
ol  reduced 
pavement  lile 
expectancy  ' ' 
(thousands 
ol  dollars) 


(5) 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calilornia 

Idaho 

Illinois..- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri -. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington.... 
West  Virginia. - 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3.926 
7.398 
10,825 
3.233 
12.079 
9.878 
8.332 
8.238 
11,300 
3.742 
7.754 
8.910 
7,213 
7.429 
5.932 
1.455 
3.715 
12.430 
9.249 
3.628 
4.796 
6.753 
30,  lb8 
2.560 
7.567 
3.378 
4.293 
fi.  534 
3.490 


275.767 
490. 139 
911.255 
211.849 
908. 938 
839.279 
558,  263 
542.  343 
778.  349 
217.410 
618.847 
586.838 
479.211 
538.949 
3E7,740 
100,688 
235.203 
9l-'5. 167 
617,717 
266.853 
300.  736 
460,  273 
2,021.559 
179,530 
571.050 
261.815 
290.  838 
577.859 
222.881 


4  8 

4  8 

/.2 

2.4 

2  8 

3.2 

8.0 

2,0 

6  0 

4.8 
11.2 

8.4 
4.0 
4.4 
6.0 
5  6 
2.4 
2.0 
5.2 
4  8 
2.4 

4  8 
4.8 

5  2 

6  8 
4  8 
2.8 
6.4 
3  2 


13.237 
2^.527 

65.  6;o 

5.084 
25.450 
26, 857 
44.661 
10.847 
46,701 
10,436 
69,311 
49, 294 
19,168 
23,714 
23.264 
5,639 
5,645 
ItKB 
32,121 
12.809 
7.218 
12.809 
97,035 
9.336 
38.831 
12.567 
t.  143 
36. 966 
7.132 


TotaL 


218.265 


15.377.076 


4  8 


7/1.759 


Bureau  ol  Public  Roads,  Highway 
I  source:  exce,  as  ncled,  U.S,  -.r-^j'^^^^-^^r  1^8^^^ ]; -;;;;:;;::^  ,3, ^  ,,,  ,b,e  14.  su.a. 


rtation  Federal  Highway  AdniimsUation 

^P:Snr-^^  "'*r?^^  ^^7,"^';;^^^l^:^m     t^b^r-and  shouiOe, 
''' "•"  ^"  ^''^  V2     oera^ro'im'nsls'a.y^'e^hts  0.  vehicles  operated 


and  32,0G0-lb,  tanderr 
Ohio,  tv'ichigan,  and  Mississippi. 


struction  cost  o! 


lainefl  Irom  United  Slati;s, 

Doc   354,  8tlh 

999 

Its 

data 

Fedeia'l  Highway   Administration,   Bureau  ol 

tue 


,he  Federai-a,d  systems.    I^OXJ.A^^ 

,  to  14.999  ADT;  5126  217  lor  4,0OC  to  9,99 

ottheai,proprialeAMtincoL2  Theresul 

alone  lor  rural  primary  highways  For  da 


axle  loads  rel; 


Congress.  House  "maxin.uni  o-^'"-^, "    7^  ^^  '^J  J  '  -o,e  ADT;  J2«.17l  to.  IL  -it 

Cong., 2d  sess.,  1964  ff'-  '^■^   •^^.,,\^' V,',  q'°  ,q,  40U  to  1  999  ADT  to  highway  mileage  ot 

Aof  51U,t«  lor  .,iAiu  'V.'',l',?.\'.^     ic'en U    OL  a  n   he  ri.'vemerit  construction  cosj  alo 

l°irh?c'h'r%^:crcn'7a^foV:::dJ,^:^,5t'e°  r..  DeparLe,.,  ol  Iransporlalion, 

''"^^^^^l^i  r^^g": n 'J^ai^oMeryg^  reniamiiig  P-eniei.  ,i'e  ectin,a,ed  und.  ^^:^/;;^^^r;".avement  Me  0.  1 

,0  1'  0  L^  JnC  3  ".OL-lt  '  xle  Icds.  divided  ^V  .^""-^'^,^;^;  ,';|^'  tllSjH  See  U  "^^  States'congress,  House,  maximum  desir- 

^^r^^!;,^:o:;^ 3'-":::;i^ts^o?^^^o;;t;rrtir?^^^!i-^:^.ten,.  pp.  122123.  ..9. 

'  ColUiiir  5  times  ci:'lunin  4. 

"  Tota.s  lot  iiit:i.i..ua,  States  n.a,  i.o! 


,,|li  table  29  due  Ic  rcundmg. 
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TASie  a.-aTmATro  annual  costs  or  btouced  highway  pavement  life  in  n  states  under  ?e.ooo-pouNo  single  and  ss.ooo-pound  tandem  axli  load  limits  ' 


Sia<*> 


t—n  01 

pavement  YMr  1 


Annuti  miri'rul  coti  o>  ctduMd  higtioty  p*v«in«nl  lit*  (Ihouundi  ol  dollars) 


Vmt  2        YMT  3         YM<  4         YMf  i        Yur  6 


YMr7 


YMrS 


Years 


10 


Year  11       Year  12 


Total  • 


Ariiona 

ArkilnstJ 

Calilorni* ......... 

liUho   

lilinois .,..., ... 

Indiana... 

lows     ..... ... 

i^Jnjaj 

Kentyeliy 

Loui-iana ......... 

Michi|an  ..„„.... 

Mmnawta     ...........^ 

M.^sissicpi   ......... 

MuMun        .. 

Nebfj^lia      ........ 

NevMa     .  . ...... 

Noilh  Dakota 

Oh.o 

OHiahoma   ...-..,«.«... 

I'ejon        ....„_ 

South  Dakota.......... 

Unnewaa 

I»«a» 

btsn     ................. 

V'fginia         .  .......... 

Wasttinjton     .. .... 

West  V.fjmia 

Wi^OflWfl       *;.•.•. 

Wyomint.     ...,.«. 

ToUl 


£  2 
8  6 
3  0 

3  i 

4  6 


6  7 
(.4 

6  1 

2  9 
4  4 

4.7 
6.2 
i.6 
6.2 
6.2 
6.6 
8.7 
6.3 

3  2 
8.0 
4.4 


2.135 
3.795 
7.629 
1.695 
;,  271 
5,838 
4.511 
3.190 
7.413 
1.683 
6.301 
4.362 
3  617 
3.825 
2.770 
924 
1.947 
4.114 
5.635 
2.066 
1.289 
3.718 
15.651 
1.415 
4.463 
1,995 
2.545 
4.621 
1,621 


2,135 

3,795 
7,629 
1  695 
7,271 
5.838 
4,511 
3.190 
7  413 
1.683 


.301 
4  362 
3.617 
3.825 
2.770 
924 
1.947 
4.114 
5.635 
2.066 
1,289 
3,718 
15,651 
1.415 
4.463 
1.995 
2  545 
4,621 
1.621 


2  13$ 

3  795 
;,629 
1.695 
7.271 

5  828 
4.511 
3,  190 
'  413 
I  683 

6  301 

4  362 
)  617 
3.825 
2.770 

924 
1.752 
4  114 
5.635 
2.06« 
1.289 
3,  718 
15  651 
1.415 
4.463 
1.995 
.'  545 
4,621 
1.621 


2,  I3S 

3.795 

7.629 

3.636 
5  838 
4.511 
1.276 
7  413 
I  683 
6.301 
4.362 
1.617 
3.125 
2.770 
924 


2.13S 

3.795 
'629 


2,135 

3,795 

7.629 


427 

7M 

7.S» 


7.629 


4.S77 „ 


4.411 

7  413 
1.683 
6.301 
4.362 
3.617 
3,825 
2,770 
924 


4,511 

7,413 


4,511 


4.ni 


■«,"ai Km' 


683 
3U1 
362 
085 
825 
770 
924 


,224 

337 

.301 

.362 

765' 

,770 

92 


6,301 
4.362 


6,301 
4.3S2 


6,301 
4.362 


6.  301 
4.362 


1.309 


2.770 


1.108 


4  114 

5  635 
2.066 
I  289 
)  718 

IS,  651 
i  415 
4.463 
1  995 

«,  6-'l 
1  621 


1.646 
5.6J5 
2  066 
1.289 
3,718 
15,651 
I  415 
4,463 
1  995 

4,621 
64< 


)  945 

2,066 
773 
3,713 
15.651 
1.41S 
4.463 
1  995 

4,621 


413 


744 
),  130 

849 
4  463 

m98 

4,621 


4.463 


3.124 


4.621 


13.237 

23,529 
65,609 

5,085 
25.449 
26,  855 
44, 659 
10,846 
46,702 
10,435 
69.311 
49.291 
19,170 
23,715 
23,268 

5,636 

5,646 
18,102 
32, 120 
12,809 

7.218 
23.057 
97,036 

9,339 
38,828 
12,568 

8,144 
36.968 

7.132 


6.2      1U.039      118.039      117.844      106.110       9S.I15       85.0M       44.995       34.057       23.983       14,723        10.663         1.309       771.759 


1  Source    Sueot  «  noted  calculatwJ  by  the  author  trwn  <■<■  in  table  27   jupia.  pp  288  289  See  U  S  Con|-eM.  House   Manmum  Des(t»ble  DimensKins  and  Weiihti  of  Vehiclej  Operated 

-  This  table  .nciudes  an  States  •■«  IS  OOO  lb  smelt  ind  32.00O-H)  tandem  aile  State  mi.itnum      on  the  Federai-A,d  Sjslems.  H    Doc    J'>4    83th  Con|    il  s«ss  ,  1964    p;>    U2  23    The  tollowmj 

load  limits  (tee  tjbie  M    tupci    pp   4'  48)  and  J  States  wttti  lesier  limits,  Ohw.  Mcn.gan  a  .1      Stales  were  assumed  to  averaee  6  2  years  ot  remainmi  pavement  lite    Arizona.  Arkanjas.  Louisi- 

ar<a  urejon    T'nnessee  and  7»ias. 
■  Note     r  jials  lor  individual  States  may  not  agree  with  table  28  due  to  roundinf. 


Mississippi 


The  tot*l  costB  for  re«iirlai.uii<  pavements 
to  higher  standards  ran  be  .tdded  to  the 
total  coata  of  capital  Iwa  frnm  e*.r;ier  depre- 
ciation of  the  present  highways  This  ad- 
dition, from  Tables  27  and  28.  equals  «95a- 
706.000  The  total  annual  Loald  can  also  be 
determined  In  the  first  year  after  authori- 
zation of  20.000-  and  35.obo-pound  axle  lim- 
its in  the  29  states  Involved  the  increased 
public  costs  would  total  »U9. 459  000^  Simi- 
lar figures  could  be  calculated  from  Tables 
27  and  29  for  each  year  .itter  iiuthorlzatlon 
of  higher  axle  wnlghta 

Other  eatlmaoes  .-.ave  been  made  'f  the 
costs  of  re»urfa:ing  which  ;nc;ude  "he  coat 
of  premature  capital  retirement  The  BPR 
made  such  a  combined  estimate  using  a  list 
of  states  I  In  1964 1  similar  to  t.hat  contained 
in  Tables  26  through  29  and  including  the 
mileage  of  municipal  extensions  of  the  rural 
primary  system  plus  the  mileage  o!  very  low 
AX>T  rotMls  On  this  baals.  the  BPR  deter- 
mined that  resurfacing  and  permature  capi- 
tal retirement  under  20.000-pound  slngle- 
and  35.000-pound  tandem-axle  limits  would 
cost  the  public  9934  4  million  additional 
over  a  lO-year  period"  On  an  annual  basis, 
according  to  the  Bureau,  the  first-year  In- 
cretnental  costs  would  be  9251  2  million, 
and  the  mean  of  the  Rrst  three  years  ex- 
penditures thereafter  would  amount  to  973  7 
million  -•  These  findings  have  been  con- 
curred in  by  the  .American  .VsKociation  of 
State  Highway  OfBclala  •• 

The  .^s»oclatlon  of  American  Railroads  has 
also  done  some  work  on  the  problem  of  the 
public  highway  coets  of  increased  sizes  and 
weights  That  group  described  the  procedure 
MtiUzed  by  the  BPR  and  added  1'.8  own  esti- 
mates, as  revealed  by  the  :  Jilowmg  quota- 
tion 

House  Document  354  reports  that  In  28 
States  reporting  and  having;  present  ax.e  load 
limits  of  18.000  pounds  sing.e  and  :ii.uoo 
pounds  tindems.  the  iiverage  .-em-^lning  l.fe 
oi  prim.^ry  system  pavements,  bef  ire  resur- 
titcmg.  under  present  limits  wouid  be  7  4 
yeirs  .\n  increase  in  weight  to  2)000  jKiuuds 
ringle  ind  35,000  pounds  tajidems  would  re- 
duce the  eipected  remaining  ufe  by  1  2  years 
Tne  rost  jf  the  resurfacing  under  present 
load  limits  would  approximate  83,330.000.000 
over    the   period    1963-1973.    while   under   an 


mere  ise  to  20,000  pounds  -single  and  35,000 
pounds  t,indem  this  cost  would  Increase  to 
approximate, v  94  264  uiXi  OOo.  or  an  Increase 
att.'ibut.ible  !  1  "he  i:u-rea.sed  l.jad  of  8934,- 
00<J  000 

Remembering  that  the  reporting  .States 
account  for  only  67  5  percent  of  the  total 
prirui.'y  State  highway  mileage  In  the  50 
States,  r.  could  1  iglcally  t>e  presumed  that 
the  total  additioaa,  cost  of  resurfacing  un- 
der the  lncre.ised  axle  loads  proposed  by  S 
2668  could  eijilly  approx.mat*  81.500,000,000 
m  t.Te  ten-year  period  "  * 

From  the  .il>ove  estlm-ites.  It  can  be  as- 
sumed that  t.^e  incremental  repavement  and 
capital  depreciatl  m  costs  occasioned  by  axle 
lo.ids  la  the  20  ()00-  and  35,000-pound  cate- 
gories would  iipproximate  at  least  8050  mil- 
lion The  BPR  estimate  and  the  total  of  cosu 
fr  im  rabies  27  and  28  closely  agree,  being 
8934  4  and  8950  7  million  respectively,  al- 
though on  »  s.lght.y  different  base  The  AAR 
estimate  of  81.500  million  for  the  entire  US. 
primary  highway  system  is  perhaps  high  to 
the  extent  that  a  number  of  states  already 
authorize  t.^e  operation  of  heavy  anle  loads 
and.  presumably,  would  not  need  U:>  change 
their  resurfacing  policies  in  the  event  of  re- 
vised Federal  standards  Those  states  may 
also  have  already  experienced  the  highway 
damage  and  consequent  capital  loss  lu  pave- 
ment built  to  withsund  lower  axle  weight* 
than  their  stale  laws  now  permit  Thus,  the 
first  year  costs  can  he  considered  to  range 
from  8149  5  t.>  8*51  2  million  These  annual 
coets  would  .'  i.l  .jraduaJly  until,  after  13 
years  see  Table  28i.  the  additional  public 
costs  for  c.ipital  consumption  would  entirely 
disuppeAr"  The  average  of  these  two  figures 
would  suggest  an  additional  public  cost  of 
more  than  8300  mllll  m  for  capital  deprecia- 
tion and  resurtaclng  if  greater  axle  loads 
were  to  be  authorized  In  .Ui  states  that  now 
allow  H.OOO  and  32,000  pounds  However,  to 
the  extent  that  some  of  the  states  now  al- 
lowing higher  axle-load  limits  have  not  com- 
plete.y  depreciated  their  highway  system  that 
was  built  to  lower  standards,  and  do  not  pro- 
vide resurfacing  of  the  optimal  strength,  a 
better  estimate  than  a  simple  average  would 
be  8225  million  annually  for  perhaps  the  first 
five  year* 


Enimates  of  Structure  Costs 
1 1  motor  vehicle  size  and  weight  limits  arc 
Increased,  u  seems  apparent  that  for  safety 
reasons  alone,  niany  bridges  of  the  H15  de- 
sign on  the  ."itate  primary  system  should  be 
replaced  As  Table  25  has  shown,  such  bridges 
are  already  overstressed  21  percent  by  the 
tvplcal  doubles  combination  and  would  be 
overstressed  to  the  26-p«rcent  le»«l  If  al- 
lowable axle  vvelghu  were  raised  to  20,000 
and  34  000  pounds.'"  It  may  also  be  well  to 
strengthen  bridges  of  the  H20  design.  Other- 
wise there  can  t>e  an  Increased  danger  of 
structural  failure  from  concentrations  of 
heavy  axle  weights,  despite  the  usual  practice 
of  designing  bridges  with  very  large  safety 
lactrTS 

Increased  weight  standards  can  result  In 
material  effects  in  shortening  long-term 
bridge  life  spans,  even  on  structures  designed 
to  the  highest  standards.  On  this  point  it  Is 
pertinent  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Ward 
Goodman,  director  of  highways  for  Arkansas 
and  chairman  of  the  AASHO  committee  on 
bridges  and  structures.  Goodman  was  ques- 
tioned during  the  1968  Senate  Roads  Sub- 
committee Hearings  on  bridges.  The  possible 
danger  to  bridges  of  Increased  vehicle  weights 
was  brought  out  as  follows: 

•  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho.  Now,  all  of  the 
Interstate  System  bridges  are  constructed  to 
H-20  are  they  not  > 

■  Mr  Goodman.  Yes 

Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho.  And  you  have 
testified  that  the  weight  provisions  of  8. 
2658  would  not  be  too  great  or  too  grave 

■  Mr  Goodman   Bad 
■Senator  Spono.  Beg  pardon? 

Mr  Goodman   Bad. 

■  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho  Not  too  bad  for 
H-20  bridges  but  with  respect  to  H-18  de- 
signed bridges  you  have  some  grave  mis- 
givings'' 

■  Mr  Goodman   I  sure  do. 

"Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho.  So  the  problem 
would  be  *hen  to  confine  the  loads  to  the 
Interstate  if  that  is  poaslble.  So  long  as 
we  do  that,  we  are  not  too  bad  off. 

■Mr  Goodman.  Of  course,  we  think  that 
Is  a  pretty  good  problem. 

■  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho.  I  know  you 
testified    before     that    enforcement    breaka 
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down  and  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  this 
Senator  and  I  think  to  others,  as  well,  be- 
cause If  the  thousands  of  bridges  we  have 
throughout  the  country  are  wholly  inade- 
quate to  carry  even  the  present  legal  load- 
ings, I  hate  to  admit  that  we  cannot  keep 
the  loads  olT  of  these  bridges. 

Yotir  testimony  is  that  it  is  almost  Im- 
poi-.-iible  to  do  It. 

•Mr  Goodman. 'Ves"  •" 

The  coinmi.ssioncr  ol  highways  for  Virginia 
has  e-timaled  the  coet  that  might  be  occa- 
sioned lor  r.  pUicemeiit  of  H15  bridges  and 
strengthening  o'.  H20  bridges  to  accommo- 
date the  higher  weight  limits  of  S.  2658  in 
Virginia  His  estimate  t-oUiled  $151  million, 
lis  revealed  below: 

■We  have  carefully  studied  this  problem 
and  It  IS  e.stimaied  Uial  the  cost  of  replacing 
the  H15  bridges  on  our  primary  system  alone 
IS  $13(1000  000  The  cost  to  strengthen  our 
H20  bridges  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000  or  a 
total  replacement  cost  of  some  $151,000,000. 
This  ol  course.  di>es  not  tiike  into  consid- 
eration anv  of  the  approximately  10,000 
structures  on  the  42.000  mile  secondary  sys- 
U-m  which  Ls  a  part  of  our  overall  highway 
plant',"' 

Assuming  that  the  Virginia  costs  are  rep- 
resentative of  bridge  replacement  and 
strengthening  costs  in  other  sections  of  the 
U  S  ,  It  can  be  calculated  that  the  average 
co6t  of  replacing  a  primary  system  H15  struc- 
ture Is  8127,340  The  average  cost  of  strength- 
ening a  primary-system  H20  structure  Is 
$41  436.*' 

In  the  event  that  greater  size  and  weight 
standards  were  to  be  allowed  on  the  Inter- 
state  system,   and   the   use   of   greater  sizes 
and    weights   spreads    from    that   system    to 
other  major  highways  In  the  states  (as  Good- 
man of  AASHO  and  almost  all  other  obcer- 
vers  believe  would  happen),  what  would  be 
the   coets  of   replacing  H15  bridges?  Of  the 
totiU   number   of   bridges  on   the  U.S.  Prin- 
cipal   Highway    Network    (244,753    miles    or 
one-seventh  of   the  total   network).  AASHO 
reports  that  30,073  are  of  H15  design  or  less," 
To    replace    that    number   of    bridges   at   an 
average  co6t  of  $127,340  each  would  require 
an   expenditure  of  $3,829,495,820  at  current 
prices    AASHO  finds  the  Principal  Highway 
Network  to  contain  37,627  bridge  structures 
of  H20  design  "  The  cost  merely  to  strengthen 
those    H20    bridges.    a,s    required    for   safety 
under  higher  size  and  weight  hmits,  would 
amount    to    $1,559,112,372.    Accordingly,    the 
total   capital  coets   involving  bridges  neces- 
sitated by  greater  size  and  weight  standards 
might  reach  $5,388,608,192  over  a  period  of 
vears. 

But  even  expenditures  of  $5.4  billion  might 
not  be  sufficient  to  creat*  a  safe  system  of 
bridges  for  very  heavy  vehicles.  The  Principal 
Highway  Network  1e  a  small  part  of  the  total 
system  and  contains  the  newest  structures. 
The  BPR  has  found  that  518,226  bridges  are 
in  use  today  on  the  entire  U.S.  highway  net- 
work  that   were   built  prior  to   1936."  Prac- 
tically none  of  these  were  designed  for  loads 
prealer  than  H16— and  many  were  designed 
lor  even  lighter  traffic.  To  replace  that  num- 
ber   of    bridges    would    cost    $65,990,898,840, 
Even  If  the  Virginia  replacement  cost  figure 
were  believed  too  high  for  application  to  all 
bridges  of   the  Hl5  type  or  less,  and  the  $66 
billion  figure  were  therefore  arbitrarily  cut  in 
li,ilf   the  replacement  cost  wouid  come  to  $33 
billion  over  the  years.  That  figure  does  not 
include  the  cost  of  strengthening  H20  struc- 
tures. 

On  the  oUier  hand,  although  bridge  re- 
placement and  strengthening  expenditures 
o!  $33  billion  lor  the  entire  U.S.  road  net- 
work and  $5.4  billion  for  the  Principal  High- 
w.iy  Network,  may  be  desirable  or  necessary 
in  the  interests  ol  safety,  and  estimate  falling 
bL-lweeii  these  two  of  the  costs  of  bridge  re- 
placement and  strengtheiiing  that  would 
clearly  be  essential  to  accommodate  heavier 
trucks  can  also  be  derived  The  essential  ex- 
penditures lor  this  purpose  can  be  approxi- 


mated with  the  aid  ol  a  1968  AASHO-Depart- 
ment   of   Transportation   survey    ol    bridges 
maintained  by  the  states  that  were  30  years 
of  age  or  more.  The  survey  noted  the  number 
of  H20  bridges  on  slate  highway  systems  at 
least  30  years  old  at   16,324;    the   number  of 
H15    bridges   of    that    ai;e    w.u;    lound   to    be 
26  498  The  survey  also  discovered  the  loUow- 
ing  numbers  ol  30-year-or-oldcr  bridges  de- 
signed to  lesser  standards  than  H15:   H12i;, 
3  557-    HIO,  7.866:    less-thau-HlO,  5,897."  The 
total 'cost  ol   replacement  of  the  bridges  of 
H15  design  and  under  would  be  $5,582.330.91.0. 
The  cost  to  reconstruct  H20  bridges  would  be 
$651  663.972.  Thus,  the  replacement  and  re- 
construction costs  for  all  state  highway  sys- 
tem bridges  over  30  years  ol  age  and  built  to 
inadequate     design     standards     lor     heavier 
trucks  would  equal  $6,233,994,892. 

Over  a  40-year  pavmeni  period,  .i.ssunimg 
6'.,  percent  compound  interest.'-   the  annual 
costs  of   bridge  replacement  tor   H15-or-less 
design   structures   and   improvement   «''    ^"^ 
H20   design   structures   can   l>e   calculated   at 
$380  940,759   lor   the   major   highways   ot   the 
Primary   Highway   Network,   $440,706,043   for 
all  30-year-or-older  bridges  on  stale  highway 
systems     and    $4,665,140,805    lor    bridges    on 
the  entire  U.S.  highway  network  "•  Of  course, 
it   should   not   be   a.ssumed   that    bridge   re- 
placement would  be  unnecessary  without  the 
additional  wear  of  extra-heavy  vehicle  loads. 
Replacement  would  eventually  be  required  in 
any  case   but  increased  regulatory  limits  will 
bring  that  day  closer."^   Even  assuming  the 
need    for    replacement    to    come    only    three 
years  eivrlier  under  heavier  loads,  the  extra 
annual     costs     of     early     replacement     and 
strengthening,  placed  on  a  10-year  pay-back 
period,  would  be  $116  million  in  the  c^ise  of 
the   Principal    Highway   Network,    $132   mil- 
lion   for    the    state    highway    Rystems,    and 
$1  400  million   for   all   US,   highways.   Thus, 
the  extra   annual   bridge  coets  for  the  first 
10    years    after    initiation    of    20,000-    and 
34  000-pound  axle-load  limits  for  use  on  the 
state     highway    systems    could    equal     $150 
million. 

Summary  of  Annual  Public  Cost  Estimates 
for  Size  and  Weight  Increases 
The   best   estimate   by   the   author   of   the 
public  costs  that  might  be  required  in  the 
first   vear   after   passage   of   increased   motor 
vehicie  weight  allowances  of  the  magnitude 
suggested   bv   S.   2658   is   $382   million.   This 
amount   is   composed   of   the   following   ele- 
ments:    (1)     heavier    construction    of    new 
pavement    to    higher    standards    and    extra 
minor   maintenance   of   the  rural   state   pri- 
mary   system,    $7    million:     (2)    capital    de- 
preciation of  existing  pavements   and  extra 
costs    of   resurfacing    present   pavements    to 
higher  standards,   $225   million;'^    (3)    e.trly 
replacement    of     H15     design    bridges     and 
strengthening  of  H20  design  bridges  on  the 
state   highway   systems,   $150   million,   Af^r 
the  huge  capital   costs   of   the   first   decade, 
public  costs  on  an  annual  basis  would  fall 
substantially    (perhaps    to    the    $40    million 
annual  level)."  The  finding  of  $382  million, 
it  should  be  stressed,  is  by  no  means  a  max- 
imum figure.'"  To  the  extent  that  the  large 
and    heavy    trucks    and    truck-tractor    com- 
binations utilize   the  state   secondary   high- 
way   system,    lesser    state    roads,    and    city 
streets,  the  required  expenditures  for  high- 
ways for  the  sake  of  commercial  users  could 
easily   exceed   that   figure,   especially    in    the 
initial  year  of  operation/- 

These  additional  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  costs  occasioned  by  higher 
size  and  weight  allowances  obviously  cancel 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  savings  in  carrier 
operating  costs  shown  in  Chapter  V.  In  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  highway  costs  neces- 
sitated by  the  operation  of  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles,  it  is  surprising  that  more  atten- 
tion has  not  been  given  by  Congressional 
committees  to  the  possibility  that  size  and 
weight  relaxation  will  bring  about  net  tiis- 
benefits  to  the  economy,  rather  than  the 
promised  lower  transport  cost. 


T)ir  social  costs  to  highway  users  and  non- 
laghway  users  oj  greater  vehicle  sr^es  and 
u  eights 

In  addition  l.o  tlie  added  public  costs  nec- 
essitated   bv    the    oiH-rations    ol    larger    and 
heavier  commercial  motor  vehicles  than  are 
IH-esentlv  allowed  ui  u.se  Uie  public  highways, 
there   are  oihcr  co-.ts   to   the   users  ol   high- 
w.u-s     notably    to   the   operators   ol    automo- 
biles'and   other    light   vehicles.   These   s.K.ial 
(ost&   can    be    ulenuned    but    are   ditlicull   U) 
measure  -ftith  anv  degree  ol   precision.  '1  hey 
h.ive  never   been  completely  quanuhed.  'I  he 
commercial   coii-sumers  of   highway  services, 
bv  the  manner  in  which  ihcy  utilize  high- 
ways   roadi-.  and  streets,  allect  the  quantity 
•iiid  quality  ol   highway  services  available  to 
others.  As  menuoned  earlier  m  this  chapter, 
the    exceptional iv    large    and    heavy    vehicles 
lliat  will   be   permitted   on  the  public   high- 
ways under  current  legislative  proposals  will 
liave  dehiiit*  ellects  on  the  bi-havior  of  other 
vehicle  oneraiors.   Indeed,   they  are  likely  to 
present    .special    h.izards    Uj    other    highway 

traffic.  .         , 

The  effects  of  some  social  costs  produced 
by  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  will  extend 
bbyond  the  highwav.  In  tliese  Citses,  the  social 
costs  will  bear  with  particular  force  on  other 
transport  modes  and  on  those  who  reside  or 
carry  on  business  and  social  functions  near 
the  "highways.  Indirectly  by  their  impact  on 
relative  traiispon  rates  and  the  viability  of 
competing  transport  modes,  and  directly 
through  the  incidence  of  noise,  smog,  and 
congestion,  the  social  cost  effects  of  still 
larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles  can  affect 
the  pattern  of  Ufe  of  every  citizen. 

This  section  w-ill  attempt  to  identify  fur- 
ther and  U>  quantify  w-henever  possible,  the 
.social  costs  likely  to  accrue  from  increased 
motor  vehicle  sizes  and  weights.  In  spite  of 
the  limitations  of  data  and  methodology  per- 
taining to  the  measurement  of  social  coets, 
such  an  analysis  is  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  rational  determination  of  the  social  de- 
sirability of  an  upward  revision  in  the  size 
and  weight  standards  for  motor  vehicles  m 
public  highwav  use.  This  was  recognized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  that  agency  s 
-iize  and  w-eight  suindards  report  u>  the 
Congress    in     1964.    Thus,    the    report    sug- 

Pi^sted;  .      ,     ..  „ 

-■Before  final  conclusions  are  readied,  the 
finer  points  ol  the  economic  analysis  should 
be  studied  more  thoroughly,  and  some  of 
the  broader  implications  of  vehicle  size  and 
weight  restrictions  should  be  related  to  the 
economics   ol   transportation   in   general.      ■ 

In  spite  of   extensive   discussion  of  many 
facets  ol  motor  vehicle  size  and  weight  prob- 
lenis   since    1964,    a   subsuiniial    analysis    of 
the    &<x;ial    ctjsts    ensuing    from    changes    m 
size    and    weight    limits    has    not    yet    been 
accomplished.   The  BPR  itself  has  not  con- 
tributed   a   systematic    and    objective   analy- 
sis of   the   s<x:ia!   cost   offsets   to  the   carrier 
savings  to  be  gained  from  the  operation  of 
larger  and  heavier  trucks,  truck-tractor  com- 
binations,  and   buses.   Unless   this   situation 
changes    decisions  on  a  fundamental  public 
issue   of   great   and   lasting   significance   may 
be  taken  on  the  biu,is  ol  only  a  portion  of 
the  cost  effects,  without  a  close  look  at  the 
real    total    costs    ol    permuting    larger    and 
heavier  vehicles  on  the  public  highways,  and 
without  a  determination  of  whether  society 
will    gain    net    benefits    from    relaxation    of 
motor   vehicle  size  and  weight  limitations. 
Identification  of   Social   Costs 
Before  estimates  are  prov  ided  of  tlie  social 
costs  to  be    expected  from  the  oper.nion  of 
larger  and   heavier  motor  vehicles,  some  at- 
tention should  be  given  l>.>  identification  of 
the  several  categories  of  social  cost  iiivoived. 
Of  interest,  too,  is  idenuhcuiion  ol  tne  par- 
ties upon  wiiom  liie  incremental  scx:i.U  costs 

^Highway   users,  e.^-pecially.   would   be  sub- 
jected   to"  additional   .social    com^    Irom    the 
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operations  of  '.nrn^r  and  h.favler  bviaM  'ru-ks. 
and  tnick-tmctiir  combinations  Miwit  par- 
ticularly, the  opfrnt.'rn  'f  .iu'."mohtlp«  and 
light  trucka  would  be  faced  with  additlon.il 
operating  coats,  added  time  c^^U  more  nu- 
merous nocldent  Hazards  4nd  nrwiter  burdens 
from  tension  aJid  diacomX'irt  in  their  use  of 
the  highways. 

It  la  nioa'  unllkelv  that  openiUim  if  ll«ht 
vehicles  would  be  direcUy  cnmpenaaled  for 
these  types  of  social  coets  Even  If  the  pera- 
tors  jf  the  larger  iiid  Jieavler  vehicles  were 
to  p.»y  Increased  user  [>e«  for  tlie  prlvlieRea 
of  highway  iiperalli>ns.  those  lunds  would 
prob.ibly  not  compensate  the  openaors  of 
the  llKht  vehicles  lor  all  the  varlQUS  «)CU1 
cost  burdens  imposed  on  thi-m  Rather  uiiy 
increase  ;n  aser  fee  payments  woul'-l  prob- 
ably go  toward  parUal  recovery  of  the  costs 
of  the  incrementai  highway  wear  attribut- 
able to  the  heavier  vehicle*  However,  incre- 
mental user  fee  payments  could  be  deslgnetl 
to  draw  from  the  operaU)rs  of  the  larite  and 
heavy  vehicles,  those  occasionlni?  the  MJClal 
costs,  sums  sufflcient  for  tiiltlni?  care  of 
bndgo  replacement,  pavement  resurfadni?. 
and  general  highway  improvement  deslRhed 
to  alleviate  the  major  adverse  Idi^hway  use 
elfecta  of  the  large  and  heavy  vehlclea  Given 
the  tradltWns  of  l<nortng  indirect  cost  ef- 
lectB  on  other  highway  users  of  the  past,  ttoe 
must  the  operators  of  automobiles  and  light 
trucks  can  expect  would  be  sufflcient  high- 
way improvement  to  minimize  or  nullify  the 
direct  highway  use  erfecta.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  larger  and  heavier  veluclea  would 
be  able  to  generate  sufflcient  revenue  to  com- 
pensate other  highway  users  for  the  social 
costs  they  cause  them  and  to  accrue  a  net 
benetlt  for  the  operators  of  the  large  and 
heavy  vehicles.  " 

Others  than  highway  users  would  be  oon- 
tinuoualy  and  adversely  affected  by  more  lib- 
eral size  and  wetght  standards  .Mthough 
highway  users  may  also  suffer  air  and  audio 
pollution  imprjecd  by  large  and  heavy  tru.ks. 
the  populace  In  the  role  A  non-highway 
users,  or  oC  highway  users  not  presently 
uUll^ng  the  highways,  iuff^.'s  the  most  Air 
pKHIutlon  and  highway  noise  are  not  the  only 
social  coata  produced  by  operators  of  iarge 
vehicles  «md  borne  by  non-highway  users 
Residents  of  small  tuwns  m.»v  suffer  .'educed 
motor  freight  schedules  under  the  operatl^^n 
of  larger-capacity  vehicles,  is  It  Dectrmes  dif- 
ferentially profitable  to  .specialise  la  truck 
service  between  large  clUes  and  Involving 
long  hauls.  Truck  drivers  ihemaelvea  may  suf- 
fer greater  unemployment  If  fewer  dnvers 
are  needed  even  though  the  demand  f'T 
freight  carnage  ({rows.  Plnally.  motor  truck 
competitors  may  lose  slgnlflcant  traffic  and 
revenue,  which,  under  ceruiln  oondlUoas,  can 
be  considered  a  social  cost  to  society  I'or 
none  of  these  social  cost  effects  that  the 
motor  carriers  can  occasion  la  oompensaiion 
provided  In  suiy  form 

The  Directly  Quantifiable  Social  Costs 
Few  of  the  joclai  oosts  occasioned  by  larger 
and  heavier  motor  vehicles  operated  on  the 
public  highways  of  the  U  S  appear  to  be 
directly  quantlflable.  That  Is.  rarely  can  tiie 
social  costs  be  estimated  In  terms  of  the 
measurable  costs  Imposed  i>u  other  economic 
agents.  Certainly,  the  lack  of  inlormaUon 
or  ability  to  measure  social  cobts  Is  one  rea- 
son for  the  limited  .lualyses  made  In  the  past 
of  the  social  costs  arising  from  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  of  large  sizes  and  hea^7 
weights. 

The  topic  ;s  inherently  difficult  Engineers, 
b-  •raining  and  Interest,  are  not  eqvilpped 
to  ieal  forcibly  and  selectively  with  tue  sub- 
ject Economlsu  have  not  developed  prac- 
tical measures  of  .social  welfare  that  would 
apply  to  the  problems  at  hand  Nor.  perhaps, 
can  researchers  expect  to  find  or  utilize 
quantiuitive  nie»u>ure6  uf  .social  costs  In  .til 
u^tances.   As   Mlshan   has   concluded 

Kor  one  thing,  there  are  several  imf)ort«nt 
Issues — such  as   the   choice   between   variety 


and  dearn««B  i>n  the  one  hand  and  standardi- 
sation ind  cheapnres.  on  the  other,  or  the 
proper  division  between  private  and  public 
sectors  of  the  economy  which  the  welfare 
f«nnomlst  can  do  little  more  than  discuss  in 
vrry  general  terms  l^^>r  another  the  notion  of 
cli-^cret>«nrle«  tx-f*  i-en  jirlvnto  i\i,d  social  ben- 
efit which  at  first  glance  iippears  ii  prom- 
ising field  :r.r  the  iippUcation  if  welfare  eco- 
nomics when  pursued  In  earnest  reveals 
grive  dlfflcultle«       ' 

Indeed  the  author  has  Tound  It  possible 
to  quantlfv  dlrectU  the  socl.il  costs  attnbu- 
t.ible  to  Ubemliyatlon  of  sl/e  and  weight  re- 
strl-tlons  In  .<nlT  .ne  case  The  case  for 
MiAih  some  qu.tnt:(^callon  ap(>ears  i)o»«lb'.e 
nt  this  time  invnives  the  cost  to  society  of 
iralTic  loaees  to  the  low-coat  modes  if  trans- 
I>i')rt.^tlcin  t>n  the  other  hand  ;is  the  next  sec- 
tion will  show  It  Is  [Kieelble  to  go  Iwvond  the 
mere  Identltlcatlon  .f  social  costs  in  some 
irjtancea  This  can  be  done  Dv  developing 
surrogates  of  the  .social  ci«U  lliat  cannot  be 
qti*ntlfled  directly  One  such  surrogate  Is 
the  public  cost  requirement  for  nulUhcatlon 
iif  a  social  cost  effect  In  other  words,  the 
amount  it  cosU  society  to  prevent  a  social 
co.st  effect  ..i  one  measure  of  Uie  value  of  that 
effect. 

The  one  case  of  social  i-osU  to  be  directly 
quantir.ed  In  this  study  can  now  be  ex- 
plained As  shown  in  Chapter  V.  relaxation  of 
slie  and  welg.^t  restrictions  will  reduce  truck 
operating  costs  In  turn,  this  will  allow  re- 
ductions in  freight  rates  that  .T.re  likely  to 
induce  tramc  that  w.iuld  otherwise  move  by 
rail  >r  inland  waterway  to  utilize  truck 
transport  instead  The  key  lo.ss  from  .such  in- 
duces! freight  trafflc  diversion  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  railroads,  for  rail  and  motor 
transport  are  close  substitutes  for  high- 
rated  cocnmodltles  in  many  markets  As- 
suming a  unitary  cross-elasticity  of  demand, 
such  that  every  percentage  decline  in  motor 
transport  cosu  of  service  will  be  matched  by 
an  equivalent  percentage  decline  in  the  quan- 
tity iif  rail  ton-mi;ee  purchased,  the  trafflc 
loss  to  the  railroads  In  1967  cuuld  have  been 
approximately  4  7  bUlh'U  ton-miles  of  high- 
rated  and  profitable  trafflc.  liad  the  size  and 
weight  limits  of  S    2658  been   In  effect  "' 

fnder  the  conditions  that  frequently  ob- 
tain today,  there  can  be  a  loss  to  society  for 
every  ton-mile  of  freight  diverted  to  motor 
carriers  through  .«lze  and  weight  revWon. 
This  ran  happen  when  the  U  a  railroad  sys- 
tem exhibits  slgnmrxnt  excess  capacity,  rail 
transportation  is  the  low-coet  mode  of  car- 
riage all  important  transfer  costs  Includedl. 
and  railroads  are  induced  to  price  their  serv- 
ices on  average  rather  than  on  relevant  mar- 
ginal or  incremental  costs  (with  average  costs 
exceeding  long-run  marginal  costs  i  '•  A  meas- 
ure of  the  social  loss.  In  the  event  that  no 
additional  user  charges  were  aa.sessed  ngalnst 
the  truckers  utUltlng  the  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles,  can  be  found  by  determining  the 
difference  between  the  long-run  marginal 
cost  of  carriage  by  motor  as  compared  with 
rail  transport  One  estimate  of  the  long-run 
marginal  line-haul  costs  Is  presented  by  John 
R  Meyer  and  associates,  who  found  rail  costs 
per  ton-mile  transp<jrted  to  equal  598  cents 
and  truck  costs  to  be  1  82  cenu  '  When  the 
rtltference  between  these  two  figures.  1  222 
cents.  Is  applied  to  the  estimated  diverted 
freight  traffic  4  7  billion  ton-rrules,  there  1» 
an  estimated  social  cost  to  the  economy  of 
»57  4  million  annually  However  Imperfect. 
this  additional  ci«t  of  freight  carriage  is  a 
measure  of  one  of  the  social  coets  of  size 
and  weight  rela.xHtlon.  for  despite  the  traffic 
loss  the  railriiad  facilities  would  still  be  nec- 
eesa.ry  to  handle  ertlclently  the  major  fxjrtlou 
of  all  intercity  tou-mlieage  These  social  costs 
would  become  even  greater  with  the  growth 
of  the  e«-ohomy  and  the  refeullant  rise  In 
transport  demand 

Admittedly,  this  Is  a  rough  measure  of 
the  social  cost  to  soilety.  If  the  Congress 
enat  ts  Uie  current  prop<«aL8  to  raise  the 
motor    vehicle    size    and    weight    limitations 


ot\  highway  \ise  But  It  Is  a  real  cost,  both  In 
the  short  run  and  the  long  run.  as  highway 
transport  Involves  higher  resource  costs  per 
unit  of  traffic  .ind  manifestly  cannot  become 
a  complete  and  efficient  substitute  for  rail 
transporUtlon  As  these  rxindltlons  appear 
t.)  exist  the  ciets  thrust  on  the  railroads 
and  their  tisers  ure  social  cosu  that  should  be 
counted  in  Ue-lding  the  i  urrent  Issues  over 
the  si/*  and  wel.;ht  of  motor  vehicles  to  allow 
on  the  public  hlghaays  Only  If  the  high- 
way earners  could  provide  efficient  and  low- 
losl  services  to  subsUtute  for  all  rail  .services 
would  this  not  be  the  case 

Social  Ci»te  as  Meastired  hy  Public 
NulllflcaUon  Costa 
.Several  other  c.ilegortcs  of  social  coets 
from  Lirger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles  can- 
not presently  be  me.tsured  directly  by  any 
av.'xU.Able  means  Tliese  social  cost  effects 
arise  In  connection  with  highway  accidents 
congestion,  ;\nd  driver  anxiety  and  tension 
These  tvpes  of  ettects  c:\n  be  highly  slgnlfl- 
cant offsets  to  the  carrier  cost  savings  from 
larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles  even  when 
they   cannot   be   directly   quantified. 

It  Is  possible  to  value  some  of  the  social 
costs    m    the   suggested   category    by   an    In- 
direct   procedure     The    measure    chosen    for 
this  purpose   is  termed   the  public  v.^uWica- 
Uon  cost  If  an  Internal  operating  diseconomy 
ts   Imposed   on  passenger  cars  and  light  ve- 
hicles by   the  heavier  trucks,  such  as  a  de- 
crease in  the  speed  of  trafBc  flow  over  the 
highways,  the  public  nulUfleatlon  cost  which 
measures   that  social  cost  to  other  highway 
users   is   the    minimum   expenditure   needed 
to  prevent  the  social  coet  effect  from  taking 
place    Vor  example.  If  addition  of  a  certain 
mileage  of   truck   climbing   lanes   on   hills   Is 
the    least-cost    solution    to    prevent    a    par- 
ticular  traJBc  delay  effect,   then  the  nulllfli- 
catlon  cost  can  be  valued  as  the  capital  con- 
struction    cost     plus     annual     maintenance 
coet  of  the  extra  hlU-cllmblng  lanes  for  large 
and  slow  trucks    Investment  In  highways  is 
designed    to   serve    the   entire    using    public, 
commercial  and  non-commercial  users  alike, 
and  social  costs  affect  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  public  consumption  of  highway  serv- 
ices   Therefore,   for  purposes   of  comparison 
with  estimates  of  benefits  and  public  costs, 
it  Is  desirable  to  valtie  the  unique  social  costs 
Internally  attributable  to  highway  use  by  the 
large  and  heavy  vehicles  In  monetary  terms 
In   the   case   of   a   public   project,  such   us 
highways,  many  of  the  social  costs  presently 
considered  are  not  those  Impinging  on  users 
Rather,   they   fall   on   other   parties   and   are 
external  to  the  highway  instead  of  Internal 
to  It    Certain  of  these  social  cost  effects  can 
also  be  adjusted  by  means  of  capital  invest- 
ment to  Improve  the  highway  plant  or  the 
operating    characteristics     of    the     vehicles 
On  the  other  hand,  as  In  the  case  of  a  pri- 
vate   factory    discharging    obnoxious    fumes 
whose   effects   fall    on    persona    not    Internal 
to  the  concern,  the  problem  of  taking  action 
to    alleviate    the    effects    of    elternal    social 
costs  is  more  dlfHcult   To  a  large  extent,  this 
difficulty  arises  In  regard  to  the  contribution 
to  smog  and  highway  noise  by  the  large  and 
hea\7    vehicles    The   Incidence   of   these   so- 
cial costs  is  on  non-highway  users    However, 
In  the  case  of  a  public  agency  producing  ex- 
ternal social   ci-ists.   the  opportunity   for  ad- 
justment or  nullification  of  those  social  co.st 
effects    by    the    public    agency    Is    tmlquely 
present  In  comi>arlsou  with  the  private  firm 
The  public  agency  should  take  account  of  all 
social   cost  effects,   not  Just  those   Involving 
consumers    of    a    particular    public    good    or 
service. 

.Vui/iHenfion  of  the  toriaJ  cofts  of  greater 
irhjcle  uidth  The  Highvcay  Capacity  Man- 
Mai  produced  by  the  Highway  Research  Board 
has  st.ited  that  reductions  In  the  effective 
widths  of  highway  lanes,  such  as  would  ob- 
tain  on   account   of   the  operation  of   wider 
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commercial  vehicles,  have  the  effect  of  less- 
ening highway  capacity.  The  reduced  clear- 
ance from  the  edge  of  the  pavement  to  an 
obstruction  (such  as  an  extra-wide  truck  or 
bus  parked  on  an  inadequate  shoulder)  has 
the  effect  of  reducmg  the  operational  road- 
way w1dth.=>  The  latest  HRB  capacity  manual 
confirms  this  effect  of  vehicle  width  on 
shoulders  and  lane  capacity  in  the  following 

terms:  ,    .. 

•  Adequate  shoulders  are  essential  if  the 
capacity  provided  by  the  ualfic  lanes  Is  to 
be  maintained  continuously  Without  a  place 
of  refuge  outside  the  trafflc  lanes,  one  dis- 
abled vehicle  can  reduce  the  capacity  of  one 
lane  particularly  If  the  lanes  are  less  than 
la  ft  wide  The  disabled  vehicle  blocks  the 
lane  occupied  and.  In  iiddltlon,  reduced  the 
capacity  of  adjoining  lanes  whenever  ve- 
hicles rnust  merge  Into  fewer  lanes  at  speeds 
below  that  at  which  capacity  occurs  for  the 
highway  In  question,'  "• 

Although  accident  rates  on  narrow  roads 
can  be  no  higher  than  on  wider  roads,  greater 
accident  nsks  would  appear  a  distinct  possi- 
bility (especially  In  the  case  of  narrow 
bridges  I  If  vehicle  widths  are  increased 
without  compensiiting  increases  In  the  high- 
way plant  This  seems  true  even  though  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  consulting  group  concluded: 
•  Studies  of  roadway  width  and  accident  fre- 
quency yield  a  positive  correlation,  appar- 
enUy  because  increased  lane  width  invites 
increased  speed.'  "*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  consultants  also  lound  the  following 
close  relationship  between  width  ol  bridges 
and  accident  hazards; 

"Statistical  research  on  accident  rates 
relative  to  the  width  of  bridges  and  other 
structures  has  resulted  in  agreement  that 
the  determining  measure  of  hazard  Is  the 
width  of  the  structure  relative  to  the  width 
of  the  roadway  "' 

A  bridge  one  foot  or  more  narrower  than 
the  roadway  has  been  found  to  have  an 
accident  occurrence  rate  en  the  average 
eight  times  the  rate  for  a  bridge  five  or  more 
feet  wider  than  the  road.--  The  reason  for 
such  accident  rate  differentials  and  the  cor- 
responding reason  for  building  wider  bridges, 
especially  if  wider  vehicles  in  the  stream  of 
trafflc  are  permitted,  has  been  given  as 
follows. 

•The  need  to  build  structures  even  wider 
than  the  rest  of  the  roadway  is  apparently 
explained    by    the    tendency    of    drivers    to 
-ninch"    from    vertical    obstructions    placed 
directly  on  the  edge  of  the  roadway  thereby 
displacing  their  cars  over  the  centerllne  with 
occasionally  fatal  results.  "  '^ 
Drivers   can    be    expected    to   have   an   equal 
tendency  to   'flinch  "  when  passing  very  wide 
vehicles."  with  the  possible  result  of  veering 
toward    the    opposite    shoulder.    Of    course, 
increased  vehicle  width  will  also  reduce  the 
Sight    distance    for    passenger    car    drivers, 
thereby  Increa-slng  the  difficulties  of  passing. 
This  is  especially  true  on  long  grades  (which 
are  likely  to  have  a  large  number  of  curves). 
The    evidence    appears    very    strong    that 
allowing  Wider  vehicles   ( 10'2-inch  widths  in 
place  of  96  inches  i    will  impose  social  costs 
on  the  users  of  many  highways   Therefore,  a 
need  exists  for  offsetting  highway-  and  struc- 
ture-wuith  increases  to  at  least  maintain  the 
present    degree    of    highway    capacity    and 
safctv    However,  not  all  highway  systems  will 
require  greater  wulths   For  example,  the  BPR 
has    ob.served       "The    increase    of    allowable 
widths  from  96  to  102  inches  will  not  require 
any  changes  in  the  peomelrics  of  Interstate 
highways"-'  On  the  other  hand,  since  1964 
some  $872  million  have  been  spent   land  it 
has  been  suggested  that  $2  1   billion  should 
be  spent)   on  improving  highway  conditions 
In  the  form  of  widening  bridges,  traffic  lanes, 
and  shoulders;   realigning  curves  and  slopes 
for  belter  sight  distance;  and  reconstructing 
and  channelizing  Intersections^'  All  cf  these 
vast  expenditures  are  related  to  the  needs  of 
the  larger  and  wider  vehicles  Certain  of  these 


•spot  improvement"  safety  projects  have  been 
undertaken  on  the  Interstate  System.  In  1966, 
the  BPR  recommended  that  all  two-lane  seg- 
ments of  the  Interstate  System  should  be 
reconstructed  (or  newly  constructed,  for  the 
unfinished  portion)  to  divided  four-lane 
standards.  The  cost  for  this  "<^"»^;™^"°^°i 
1  429  6  miles  was  estimated  at  $267,264,000. 

Of  course,  the  need  for  improvement 
comes  not  only  on  the  Interstate  System 
but  also  on  a  very  extensive  mileage  of  all 
Federal-aid  systems  which  unquestionably 
would  be  used  by  larger  and  wider  motor 
vehicles,  Illinois,  which  has  permitted  65- 
foot  doubles  combinations  .since  1967,  does 
not  allow  those  vehicles  on  two-lane  high- 
ways of  less  than  22  feet  in  width,--  Judging 
by  the  standard  Imposed  by  the  state  of 
Illinois  for  doubles  combinations,  and  ex- 
tending this  standard  to  all  the  U.S.  high- 
ways on  which  would  operate  wider,  iuid 
most  likely  longer  vehicles  as  well.  41  per- 
cent of  the  rural  primary  state  highways 
would  be  unsuitable  for  the  larger  ve- 
hicles!* Huge  sums  would  be  needed  for 
Widening. 

Without     extensive     engineering     studies, 
such  as  should  be  undertaken  by   the  ttate 
highway   departments   in    conjunction    with 
the   BPR,    the   coet   ol    widening   the    major 
highway  systems  to  pernut  safe  and  efficient 
operaUon  of  wider  vehicles  ls  impobsible  to 
esUmate  with  any  degree  of  exactness    Yet. 
one  reason  why  the  geometries  o!  the  Inter- 
state   System    are    considered    suitable    lor 
wider   vehicles   is   the   existence    throughout 
that  system  of  divided   four-Uine  highways 
It   would    therefore    appear    logical    that    at 
least    a    portion    of    the    Int^rsuite    System 
costs  for  four-lane   as  opposed   to   two-lane 
roads  should  be  charged  to  the   liU"ger   and 
wider  vehicles.   A  suitable   measure   of    tl\at 
charge  would  be  the  $267  3  million  expendi- 
ture   needed    for    widening    the    Interstate 
System    to    four    lanes    in    the    case    of    the 
portion   of   that   system    originally    planned 
as  two-lane  highway  segments.  The   widen- 
ing was  recommended    by   the   BPR   in   the 
interests  of   "safety"    (without   any   further 
articulation),    but    the    huge    cost    involved 
could  well  have  been  proposed  in  anticipa- 
tion   of   standards   allowing    greater    vehicle 
widths  and  lengths."" 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum,  one  can 
devise   a   minimal    estimate   of    the    cost    of 
widening  other   portiope   of   the   rural   state 
primary   system.    If    ohIj-    1    percent    of    the 
roadway  (or  3.780,6  milesV  on  the  rural  stale 
primary    .system    were    to    require    widening 
to  four-lane  standards,  some  $632  7  million 
in    capital    expenditures    would    be    needed. 
This   estimate    assumes    the    same    cost    per 
mile   for   widening   the   suite   rural    primary 
as  for  the  Interstate  System,  that  is  $117  000 
per  mile.  However,  the  needs  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  for  major  widening  (ad- 
dition of  more  lanes)  were  estimated  to  total 
$4,250  million  in  1965  for  portions  other  than 
the   Interstate   System.  "    This   estimate   was 
made  considering  only  present   vehicle  sizes 
and  weights  and   tralTic  requirements.  With 
greater  vehicle  size  and  weight  standards  and 
the  possibility  of   an   increased  demand   lor 
motor    freight    transport    il    trucking    rates 
are  lowered,  the  widening  requirements  could 
be  even  greater.  At  any  rale,  it  can  be  argued 
logically  that  the  changed  width  allowance 
currently  proposed  would  at  least  make  man- 
datory the  currently-needed  width  improve- 
ments. Thus,  the  road  widening  nece.ssitated 
by  wider  vehicles  could  total  irom  ^900  mil- 
lion to  $4,517  million,  or  from  perhaps  $60 
million  to  $300  million  i.iinually  on  a  15-year 
life  basis.  These  are  niinimal  estiiiiates.  The 
range  is  conservative  because  it  does  not  take 
into  separate  account  the  costs  of  widening 
structu'-es  or  approaches  to  structures  (other 
than  on  the  portion  of  the  rural  primary  sys- 
tem for  which  added  lanes  are  r.eeded)    Ad- 
ditional bridge  widening  would  undoubtedly 
be  desirable. 


Nullification  of  the  accident  costs  of  larger 
and  heavier  vehicles.— Tbtre  appears  a  lack 
ol    published    data    by    which    to    correlate 
closely  motor  vehicle  sizes  and  weights  with 
accident  experience  or  accident  costs.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written   (the  more  Important 
studies  are  listed  in  the  bibliography)  about 
vehicle  accidents  and  accident  causes.  Data 
have  been  published  In  quantity  about  the 
occurrence  and  type  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents  Vet  there  appears  only  minor  mention 
ol   the   specihc   role   of   the   large   and   heavy 
vehicle  as  a  causal  factor  In  accidenW  and  as 
a  contributor  to  accident  costs.  Estimation  of 
nuUlhcalion  costs  is  therefore  very  difficult, 
because  even  identification  of  accident  trends 
may   be  subject  to  error.  In  addition,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  that  accidents  involving, 
ur  caused  by.  large  and  heavy  vehicles  can  be 
avoided  by  changing  the  features  of  highways 
or  regulating  their  use. 

rhere  has  been  at  least  one  study  of  acci- 
dents by  registered  gross  weight  of  motor 
vehicle  That  study  covered  the  maximum- 
size  commercial  equipment  in  common  use 
on  US  highways  It  utilized  1958  accident 
experience  data  lor  the  state  of  Illinois.  With 
regard  to  the  findings  of  the  Illinois  study, 
the  BPR  has  reported  the  following  Items  of 
signiHcance: 

•As  shown  by  the  upper  curve  in  figure  15. 
accident  Involvement  rates  decreased  as  reg- 
istered gross  vehicle  weights  increased  up  to 
72  000  pounds,  the  highest  gross  weight  per- 
mitted by  Illinois  statutes.  The  lower  curve 
in  figure  15  Illustrates  the  tendency  for  the 
cost  of  nccideats  to  rise  as  gross  vehicle 
weights  increased.  Also,  the  involvement  rate 
of  trucks  in  accidents  where  one  or  more  per- 
sons were  killed  increased  as  the  gross  weight 
increased.  For  example,  only  four  trucks  of 
the  under  8.000-pound  gross  weight  group 
were  involved  in  accidents  in  which  one  or 
more  persons  were  killed  for  each  100  million 
vehicle-miles  of  travel.  A  similar  comparison 
for  the  45,000-  to  72,000-pound  gross  weight 
group  indicated  that  nine  trucks  per  100  mil- 
lion vehicle-miles  were  so  involved."  »■ 

No  doubt,  the  higher  accident  costs  asso- 
ciated with  collisions  in  which  the  larger  and 
heavier  vehicles  were  involved  would  be  em- 
phasized if  a  value  had  been  estimated  for 
the  cost  ol  human  life  lost.  Probably  because 
of  the  well-known  difficulties  in  valuation  of 
human  lite,  the  BPR  did  not  include  such  a 
value. 

A  statistical  study  was  undertaken  for 
trucks  of  Massachusetts  registry  in  1955. 
That  analysis  divided  the  trucks  into  large 
groups  by"  vehicle  weight;  on  the  basis  of 
vehicle  involvement  per  100  million  vehicle- 
miles  of  travel,  it  concluded  that  the  heaviest 
gross-weight  vehicles.  36.500  pounds  and 
over,  had  fewer  accidents  of  all  kinds  i  fatal. 
nonfatal,  and  property  damage)  than  other 
trucks  However,  the  Massachusetts  study 
also  found  that  the  tractor-semitrailers 
(doubles  combinations  were  not  permuted 
in  Massachusetts  in  1955 1  had  a  higher  rate 
of  fatal  injury  accidents  than  the  average  for 
all  trucks,  when  trucks  were  grouped  by  body 
stvle  instead  of  weigat,- 

"as  was  explained  m  Chapter  IV.  the  truck- 
ing interests  argue  that  the  percentage  of 
truck  registr.iiions  is  larger  than  the  per- 
cenwge  of  truck  registrations  is  larger  than 
the  percentage  of  truck  accident  involve- 
ments and  tlierelore  trucks  are  involved  in 
relatively  fewer  accidents  than  jiassenger 
cars.  Bui  as  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation correctly  staled,  this  comparison 
submerges  the  accident  record  of  -he  \ery 
larjiest  vehicles  operated  with  high  annual 
nu'eages  in  the  record  of  the  low-mileage 
pickup-type  vehicles.  Comparisons  of  acci- 
dent rates  should  take  mileage  operated  (ex- 
posure m  insurance  terms*   into  account. 

According  to  a  recent  speech  by  Lowell  K, 
Bridwell,  Federal  Highway  Administrator  in 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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operations  of  Isruer  and  heavier  b\«iM  truck*. 
and  tr\>ck-tn\ctor  combinations  iA'^t  par- 
ticularly the  operators  ff  lu'.nmoblle^  and 
light  truck*  would  b«  fac*d  with  additional 
operating  ^.■OBta,  added  time  coau  more  nu- 
rnepoua  iiccldent  iiazarda  ind  icrwter  burden.s 
rrom  tension  <ind  diacomfurt  in  tlielr  use  of 
the  hluhwajTB 

It  Is  inoet  unlikely  tha'  operators  <f  light 
vehicles  would  be  directly  compf-naated  for 
these  types  of  social  costs  Even  if  the  '  pera- 
lors  uf  the  lar>!er  and  heavier  vehicles  were 
to  pay  Increased  iLser  lees  for  the  privileges 
of  highway  operations,  thoae  lunds  would 
prohjbly  not  compensate  '.he  operutors  uf 
the  light  vehicles  :or  all  the  various  social 
cost  burdens  impc»«<d  on  them  Rather  uny 
increase  m  user  fee  payments  would  prob- 
ably go  toward  paruai  recovery  of  the  costs 
of  the  incrementai  highway  wear  attribut- 
able to  the  heavier  vehicle*  However,  incre- 
mental user  fe«  payments  could  be  deaigned 
to  draw  from  the  operators  of  the  large  and 
heavy  vehicles,  thcjse  occasioning  the  social 
costs,  sums  sufficient  tor  t-ikJng  oare  of 
bridge  replacement,  pavement  resurfacing, 
and  general  highway  improvement  designed 
to  allarlata  the  major  odverBC  tJghway  use 
effecu  of  the  large  and  heavy  vehicles  Given 
the  traditions  of  Ignoring  indirect  cost  ef- 
lects  on  other  highway  users  of  the  past.  tHe 
meet  the  iipermtors  of  automobiles  and  light 
trucks  can  expect  would  be  sulflclent  high- 
way improvement  to  niinimlze  or  nullify  the 
direct  highway  use  etfects.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  the  larger  and  heavier  vehiclea  would 
be  able  to  generate  sufficient  revenue  to  com- 
pensate other  highway  uaers  for  the  socul 
costs  they  cause  them  and  to  accrue  a  net 
benefit  for  the  operators  of  the  large  and 
heavy  vehicles.  ** 

Others  than  highway  users  would  be  con- 
tinuously and  adversely  affected  by  more  lib- 
eral size  and  weight  standards  .Mthough 
highway  users  may  also  suflfer  .-ilr  and  audio 
pollution  imposed  by  large  auad  heavy  trucks, 
the  populace  In  the  role  'A  aon-hlghway 
users,  or  <A  highway  uaers  not  presently 
utilizing  the  highways.  suITfrs  the  most  Air 
pollution  and  highway  noise  are  not  the  only 
social  costs  produced  by  jperators  of  .arge 
vehicles  and  borne  by  non-highway  visers 
Residents  uf  ^.aiAll  towns  in.iv  purler  reduced 
m.otor  freight  schedules  under  the  operation 
of  larger-cap*kclty  veJjicles.  as  It  secomes  dlf- 
ferentUily  profl table  to  speclali.4e  la  truck 
service  between  large  ciUes  and  involving 
long  hauls.  Truck  drivers  themselves  may  suf- 
fer greater  unemployment  if  fewer  drivers 
are  needed  even  though  the  demand  f  >r 
freight  carnage  grows.  Finally,  motor  truck 
competitors  may  lose  significant  traffic  and 
revenue,  which,  under  certain  oonclltloas  can 
be  considered  a  social  cost  to  society  ¥ot 
none  t>f  these  social  coat  effects  that  the 
motor  carriers  can  occasion  Is  r»jmpensation 
provided  In  any  form 

The  Directly  Quantifiable  Social  CoeU 
FVw  of  the  social  costs  occasioned  by  Urger 
and  heavier  motor  vehiclea  operated  un  the 
public  highways  of  the  CS  appear  to  be 
directly  quanUflable  That  Is.  rarely  can  the 
social  c<j6t8  be  sstlmated  In  terms  of  the 
measurable  costs  lmp«j6e«l  on  other  ec^jnomlc 
Agents  Certainly,  the  lack  of  information 
or  ability  to  measure  s«jcial  costs  Is  one  rea- 
son for  the  limited  .luaiy.ses  made  in  the  past 
of  the  social  costs  arising  from  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  of  large  sizes  and  heavy 
weights 

The  topic  is  inherently  dllTlcult  Engineer^, 
b'  •raining  and  interest,  are  siot  equipped 
to  leal  forcibly  and  selectively  with  ti.e  sub- 
ject Econooxlsu  have  not  ileveloped  prac- 
tical measures  of  social  welfare  that  would 
apply  to  the  problems  at  hand  Nor  perhaps. 
CAu  researchers  expect  to  find  or  utilise 
qi.aiitltative  m««»*ure«  ^f  -.oclal  osts  la  all 
li^tances.    As   Xlahan   has   concluded 

Kor  one  thing,  there  are  several  important 
i«aues-  such  m  Ihs   choice   between   •. srie'y 


and  dearnesB  <>n  the  one  hand  and  standsrdl- 
BBtion  and  cheapness.  I'n  the  other  or  the 
proper  division  between  private  and  public 
sectors  of  the  e<-onomy  which  the  welfare 
ecinomlst  can  do  little  more  than  discuss  In 
very  (general  terms  Por  another  the  notion  of 
ducrei>8npie«  bef.veen  prlvnte  and  social  ben- 
efit which,  at  rir^t  trlance  appears  a  prom- 
ising Held  lor  t!ie  (ippUcat^on  if  welfare  eco- 
nomics when  pursued  In  earnest  reveals 
gnve  dltTlcuUie«  "  '' 

Indeed  the  author  has  found  It  possible 
' ->  quantify  directly  the  social  ro.-ita  nttrlbu- 
'ifile  to  liberalization  r)f  size  and  weight  re- 
strictions m  only  ^-ne  case  The  case  for 
which  "iome  quantification  ap[>ears  i)0.<t«lble 
at  this  time  Involves  the  cost  to  Foclcty  of 
traffic  iLK^es  to  the  low-c<iBt  mixles  of  trans- 
[xjrtatl  .n  On  the  other  hand  as  the  next  sec- 
tion will  show  It  Is  possible  to  po  t)evond  the 
mere  Identification  .f  social  costs  In  some 
instances  Thla  can  be  done  by  developing 
surrogates  of  the  social  cosU  that  cannot  be 
qiiantlfled  directly  One  such  surrogate  W 
the  public  cost  requirement  for  nullification 
of  a  social  cost  effect  In  other  words,  the 
amount  it  costs  society  to  prevent  a  xoclal 
cost  effect  .i  one  measure  of  the  value  of  that 
effect. 

The  one  case  of  social  costs  to  be  directly 
quantified  In  this  study  can  now  be  ex- 
plained As  shown  In  Chapter  V.  relaxation  of 
slie  and  weight  restrictions  will  reduce  truck 
operating  costs  In  turn,  this  will  allow  re- 
ducuons  in  freight  rates  that  are  likely  to 
induce  tra.llc  that  would  otherwise  move  by 
rail  ir  inland  waterway  to  utilize  truck 
transport  instead  The  key  loss  from  such  in- 
duced freight  traffic  diversion  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  railroads,  for  rail  and  motor 
transport  are  close  substitutes  for  high- 
rated  commodities  In  many  markets  As- 
suming a  unitary  cross-elasticity  of  demand, 
such  that  every  percentage  decline  In  motor 
transport  costs  of  service  will  be  matched  by 
an  equivalent  percentage  decline  in  the  quan- 
tity i)f  rail  ton-miles  purch:»sed.  the  traffic 
loss  to  the  railroads  In  1967  could  have  been 
approxlnwiely  4  7  billion  ton-miles  of  high- 
rated  and  profitable  traffic,  liad  the  size  and 
weight  limits  -f  .'^    2858  been  in  effect  "• 

Under  the  conditions  that  frequently  ob- 
tain t.xlay.  there  can  be  a  loss  to  society  for 
every  ton-mile  ff  freight  diverted  to  motor 
earners  through  flze  and  weight  revision 
This  can  happen  when  the  V  .S  railroad  sys- 
tem exhibits  slgnlflcant  excess  capacity,  rail 
tran.sportatlon  is  the  low-cost  mode  of  car- 
rHge  .all  Important  transfer  costs  Included) . 
and  railroads  are  induced  to  price  their  serv- 
ices on  average  rather  than  on  relevant  mar- 
ginal or  incremental  costs  (with  average  costs 
exceeding  long-mn  marginal  costs)  "•  A  meas- 
ure "f  the  social  loss.  In  the  event  that  no 
additional  user  charges  were  assessed  against 
the  truckers  utilizing  the  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles,  can  be  found  by  determining  the 
difference  between  the  long-run  marginal 
c<»t  of  carriage  by  motor  as  compared  with 
rail  transport  One  estimate  of  the  long-run 
marginal  line- haul  costs  Is  presented  by  John 
R  Meyer  and  associates,  who  found  rail  costs 
per  Tr>n-mlle  transported  to  equal  598  cents 
and  tnick  costs  to  be  1  83  cents  ^  When  the 
difference  between  these  two  figures.  1  222 
cents,  is  applied  to  the  estimated  diverted 
freight  traffic,  4  7  billion  ton-miles,  there  1» 
an  estimated  social  cost  to  the  economy  of 
♦57  4  million  annually  However  Imperfect. 
this  additional  cost  of  freight  carriage  Is  a 
measure  of  ime  of  the  social  costs  of  Kl/.e 
and  weight  reiuxatlon.  for  despite  the  traffic 
loss  the  ralirtirtd  facilities  would  still  be  nec- 
essary to  handle  eHlclently  the  major  portion 
of  all  intercity  ton-mileage  These  social  costs 
would  become  even  greater  with  «he  growth 
of  the  wononiy  and  the  resultant  rise  in 
transport  demand 

.Admittedly  this  \*  «  rough  measure  of 
the  social  c<Mt  to  »o.lety  if  the  Congress 
enacts  the  current  prop<»aU  to  raise  the 
motor    venlds    ttze    and    weight    limitations 


on  highway  use  But  U  Is  a  real  cost,  both  In 
the  short  run  and  the  long  run.  as  highway 
tran.sport  Involves  higher  resource  cosU  per 
unit  of  tnifflc  .ind  raanlfeatly  cannot  become 
a  complete  and  efficient  substitute  for  ruU 
tran.iportatlon  As  these  c<->ndltlons  appear 
t.)  exl-st.  the  cjsts  thrust  on  the  railroads 
and  their  users  are  social  costs  that  should  be 
counted  in  tle~lclln^  the  current  Issues  over 
the  size  and  weight  of  motor  vehiclea  to  all.'W 
on  the  public  highways  Only  If  the  high- 
way camera  could  provide  efficient  and  low- 
tost  services  to  subsUtute  for  oil  rail  services 
would  this  not  be  the  case 

Social  Coats  as  Measured  by  Public 
Nullification  Costa 
.Several  other  categories  of  .social  costs 
from  larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles  can- 
not presently  be  measured  directly  by  any 
.available  means  These  social  cost  effects 
arise  In  connection  with  highway  accidents, 
congestion,  and  driver  anxiety  and  tension 
These  types  of  effects  r:\n  be  highly  signifi- 
cant offsets  to  the  carrier  cost  savings  from 
larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles  even  when 
they  cannot  be  directly  quantified. 

It  Is  possible  to  value  some  of  the  social 
costs   In    the   suggested   category    by   an   In- 
direct   i)rocedure     The    measure    chosen    for 
this  purpose  is  termed  the  ptibiic  n-uUi-Hca- 
tton  rojt  If  an  Internal  operating  diseconomy 
la  imposed  on  passenger  cars  and  light  ve- 
hicles by  the  heavier  trucks,  such  as  a  de- 
crease in  the  speed   of  traffic   flow  over  the 
highways,  the  public  nullification  cost  which 
measures  that  social  cost  to  other  highway 
users    Is   the    minimum   expenditure   needed 
to  prevent  the  social  cost  effect  from  taking 
place    For  example.   If  addition  of   a  certain 
mileage  of  truck  climbing  lanes  on  hills  Is 
the    least-cost    solution    to    prevent    a    par- 
ticular traffic  delay  effect,   then  the  nullifi- 
cation cost  can  be  valued  as  the  capital  con- 
struction    cost     plus     annual     maintenance 
cost  of  the  extra  hlU-cUmblng  lanes  for  large 
and  slow  trucks    Investment  In  highways  Is 
designed   to   serve    the    entire    using   public, 
commercial  and  non-commerclal  visers  alike, 
and  social  costs  affect  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  public  consumption  of  highway  serv- 
ices   Therefore,   for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  estimates  of  benefits  and  public  costs. 
It  Is  desirable  to  value  the  unique  social  costs 
Internally  attributable  to  highway  use  by  the 
large  and  heavy  vehicles  In  monetary  terms 
In   the  case   of   a   public   project,   such   as 
highways,  many  of  the  social  costs  presently 
considered  are  not  those  Impinging  on  users 
Rather,   they   fall   on  other   parties  and   are 
external  to  the  highway  Instead  of  Internal 
to  It    Certain  of  these  social  cost  effects  can 
also  be  adjusted  by  means  of  capital  Invest- 
ment  to  Improve  the  highway  plant  or  the 
operating    characteristics    of    the     vehicles. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  In  the  case  of  a  pri- 
vate   factory    discharging    obnoxious    fumes 
whose   effects   fall    on    persona    not    Internal 
to  the  concern,  the  problem  of  taking  action 
to    alleviate    the    effects    of    external    social 
costs  Is  more  dlfBcult.  To  a  large  extent,  this 
difficulty  arises  In  regard  to  the  contribution 
to  smog  and  highway  noise  by  the  large  and 
heavy   vehicles    The   Incidence   of    these   so- 
cial cc«ts  l3  on  non-highway  users    However. 
in  the  case  of  a  public  agency  producing  ex- 
ternal  social   costs,   the  opportunity  for  ad- 
justment or  nullification  of  those  social  cobi 
effects    by    the    public    agency    Is    uniquely 
present  In  comjiarlson  with  the  private  firm 
The  public  agency  should  take  account  of  all 
social   c<.>st  effects,   not  Just   those  Involving 
consumers    of    a    particular    public    good    or 
service 

.ViiKilccifion  of  Ihe  social  cost.i  of  greater 
rrfiirle  ntdth  The  H\gh\eay  Capacity  Man- 
ual produced  by  the  Highway  Research  Board 
has  st-^ted  that  reductions  In  the  effective 
widths  of  hlghm-ay  lanes,  such  as  would  ob- 
tain  on   account   of   the  operation  of   wider 
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commercial  vehicles,  have  the  effect  of  less- 
ening highway  capacity.  The  reduced  clear- 
ance from  the  edge  of  the  pavement  to  an 
obstruction  (such  as  an  extra-wide  truck  or 
bus  parked  on  an  inadequate  shoulder)  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  operational  road- 
way width.'"  The  latest  HRB  capacity  manual 
confirms  this  effect  of  vehicle  width  on 
shoulders  and  lane  capacity  In  the  following 

terms;  ,    ,,  ^.  . 

•Adequate  shoulders  are  essential  If  the 
capacity  provided  by  the  traffic  lanes  Is  to 
be  malitalned  continuously.  Without  a  place 
of  refuge  ouUlde  the  traffic  lanes,  one  dis- 
abled vehicle  can  reduce  the  capacity  of  one 
lane,  particularly  If  the  lanes  are  less  than 
la  ft  wide  The  disabled  vehicle  blocks  the 
lane  occupied  and,  m  addition,  reduced  the 
capacity  of  adjoining  lanes  whenever  ve- 
hicles must  merge  Into  fewer  lanes  at  speeds 
below  that  at  which  capacity  occurs  for  the 
highway  In  question."  ■* 

Although  accident  rates  on  narrow  roads 
can  be  no  higher  than  on  wider  roads,  greater 
accident  nsks  would  appear  a  distinct  possi- 
bility (especially  in  the  case  of  narrow 
bridges)  If  vehicle  widths  are  Increased 
without  compensating  Increases  In  the  high- 
way plant.  This  seems  true  even  though  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  consulting  group  concluded: 
•Studies  of  roadwav  width  and  accident  fre- 
quency yield  a  positive  correlation,  appar- 
ently because  increased  lane  width  invites 
increased  speed  "  •*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sajne  consultants  also  lound  the  following 
close  relationship  between  width  of  bridges 
and  accident  hazards; 

•StatlBtical  research  on  accident  rates 
relative  to  the  width  of  bridges  and  other 
structures  has  resulted  in  agreement  that 
the  determining  measure  of  hazard  Is  the 
width  of  the  structure  relative  to  the  width 
of  the  roadway '•' 

A  bridge  one  foot  or  more  narrower  than 
the  roadway  has  been  found  to  have  an 
accident  occurrence  rate  on  the  average 
eight  times  the  rate  for  a  bridge  five  or  more 
feet  wider  than  the  road.'-  The  reason  for 
such  accident  rate  differentials  and  the  cor- 
responding reason  for  building  wider  bridges, 
especially  if  wider  vehicles  In  the  stream  of 
traffic  are  permitted,  has  been  given  as 
loUows; 

"The  need  to  build  structures  even  wider 
than  the  rest  of  the  roadway  is  apparently 
explained    by    the    tendency    of    drivers    to 
"flinch"    from    vertical    obstructions    placed 
directly  on  the  edge  of  the  roadway  thereby 
displacing  their  cars  over  the  centerllne  with 
occasionally  fatal  results."  '•^ 
Drivers   can   be   expected   to   have   an   equal 
tendency  to  "flinch"  when  passing  very  wide 
vehicles"  with  the  possible  result  of  veering 
toward    the    opposite    shoulder.    Of    course, 
increased  vehicle  width  will  also  reduce  the 
.•iight    distance    for    passenger    car    drivers, 
thereby  increasing  the  difficulties  of  passing. 
This  IS  especially  true  on  long  grades  (which 
are  likely  to  have  a  large  number  of  curves). 
The    evidence    appears    very    strong    that 
allowing  wider  vehicles   ( 102-inch  widths  in 
place  of  96  inches)    will  impose  social  costs 
on  the  users  of  manv  highways   Therefore,  a 
need  exists  for  offsetting  highway-  and  struc- 
ture-width increa.sea  to  at  least  maintain  the 
present     degree    of     hlphway    capacity    and 
safely   However,  not  all  highway  systems  will 
require  greater  wUlths   For  example,  the  BPR 
has    observed;     "The    increase    of    allowable 
viUlihs  from  96  to  102  inches  will  not  require 
any  changes  in  the  geometries  of  Interstate 
highways"^  On  the  other  hand,  since  1964 
Fome  $872  million  have  been  spent    (and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  $2  1  billion  should 
be  spent »   on  improving  highway  conditions 
)•!  the  form  tf  widening  bridges,  traffic  lanes, 
and  shoulders;    realigning  curves  and  slopes 
|.)r  belter  sight  distance;  and  reconstructing 
and  channelizing  Intersections."--  AH  cf  these 
va^si  expenditures  are  related  to  the  needs  of 
the  larger  and  wider  vehicles  Certain  of  these 


•spot  improvement"  safety  projects  have  been 
undertaken  on  the  Interstate  System.  In  1966, 
the  BPR  recommended  that  all  two-lane  seg- 
ments of   the   Interstate   System   should   be 
reconstructed  (or  newly  constructed,  for  the 
unfinished    portion)     to    divided    four-lane 
standards.  The  cost  for  this  erf-onstruciion  of 
1429  6  miles  was  estimated  at  $267.264.000.« 
Of     course,     the     need     for     Improvement 
comes   not   only   on    the   Interstate   System 
but  also  on  a  very  extensive  mileage  of  all 
Federal-aid    systems    which    unquestionably 
would   be  used   by   larger   and   wider   riiotor 
vehicles.   Illinois,   which   has    permitted   65- 
foot  doubles  combinations  since    1967.  does 
not  allow  those  vehicles  on  two-lane   high- 
ways of  less  than  22  feet  in  width."^  Judging 
by   the   standard   Imposed    by   the   state    of 
IlUnolfi   for   doubles   combinations,    and    ex- 
tending this  standard  to  all  the  U.S.  high- 
ways  on   which    would    operate    wider.    :uid 
most  likely  longer  vehicles  as  well.  41   per- 
cent  of   the    rural    primary    state    highways 
would    be    unsuitable     for     the     larger    ve- 
hicles!*  Huge    sums    would    be    needed    for 
widening 

Witliout     extensive     engineering     studies, 
such  as  should  be  undertaken  by  the  state 
highway   departments   in   conjunction    with 
the   BPR,   the   cost   of    widening   the    major 
highway  systems  to  permit  siife  and  efficient 
operation  of  wider  vehicles  i-s  impossible  Ui 
estimate  wth  anv  degree  of  exactness    Yet, 
one  reason  why  the  geometries  o)  the  Inter- 
state   System    are    considered    .suitable    lor 
wider   vehicles   is   the   existence   throughout 
that  system  of  divided   four-lane  highways 
It   would    therefore    appear    logical    that    at 
least    a    portion    of    the    Interstate    System 
costs   for  four-lane  as  opposed   to   two-lane 
roads  should  be  charged   to  the   larger  and 
wider  vehicles.  A  suitable   measure   of   that 
charge  would  be  the  $267  3  million  expendi- 
ture   needed    for    widening    the    Interstate 
System    to    four    lanes    in    the    case    of    the 
portion   of    that   system    onginally    planned 
as  two-lane  highway  segments.  The  widen- 
ing was  recommended   by   the   BPR   in   the 
interests  of   "safety"    (without   any   further 
articulation),    but    the    huge    cost    involved 
could  well  have  been  proposed  in  anticipa- 
tion  of   standards    allowing   greater   vehicle 
widths  and  lengths."* 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum,  one  can 
devise   a   minimal    estimate   of    the    cost    of 
widening  other   portions  of   the   rural   .state 
primary   system.    If    only    1    percent    of    the 
roadway  (or  3.780.6  miles )  on  the  rural  state 
primary    system    were    to    require    widening 
to  four-lane  standards,  some  $632.7  million 
in    capital    expenditures    would    be    needed. 
This   estimate    assumes    the    same    cost    per 
mile   for   widening   the   state   rural   primary 
as  for  the  Interstate  System,  that  is  $117,000 
per  mile.  However,  the  needs  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  for  major  widening  (ad- 
dition of  more  lanes i  were  estimated  to  total 
$4,250  million  in  1965  for  portions  ether  than 
the   Interstate   System.'-    This   estimate   was 
made  considering  only  present  vehicle  sizes 
and  weights  and   traffic   requirements.  With 
greater  vehicle  size  and  weight  standards  and 
the  possibility  of  an   increased  demand   for 
motor    freight    transport    il    trucking    rates 
are  lowered,  the  widening  requirements  could 
be  even  greater.  At  any  raM>.  it  can  be  argued 
logically  that  the  changed  width  allowance 
currently  proposed  would  at  least  make  man- 
datory the  currently-needed  width  improve- 
ments. Thus,  the  road  widening  necessitated 
by  wider  vehicles  could  total  Irom  $9U0  mil- 
lion to  $4517  million,  or  Irom  perhaps  $60 
million  to  $300  million  annually  en  a  15-year 
life  basis.  These  are  mininKil  estimates.  The 
range  is  conservative  because  it  does  r.ot  tike 
into  separate  account  the  costs  ol  widening 
structures  or  approaches  to  structures  i other 
than  on  the  portion  ol  the  rural  primary  sys- 
tem for  which  added  lanes  arc  i.eededi     .Ad- 
ditional bridge  widening  would  undoubtedly 
be  desirable. 


NuIIt/Scafion  of  the  accident  costs  of  larger 
and  heavier  vehicles.— There  appears  a  lack 
of    published    data    by    which    to    correlate 
closely  motor  vehicle  sizes  and  weights  with 
accident  experience  or  accident  costs.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written   (the  more  Important 
studies  are  listed  in  the  bibliography)  about 
vehicle  accidents  and  accident  causes.  Data 
have  been  published  in  quantity  about  the 
occurrence  and  tvpe  cf  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents  Yet  there  appears  only  minor  mention 
ol   the   specihc  role  of  the   large  and  heavy 
vehicle  as  a  causal  factor  in  accidents  and  as 
a  contributor  to  accident  costs  Estimation  of 
nullification  costs  is  therefore  very  difficult, 
because  even  identification  of  accident  trends 
may   be  subject  to  error    In  addition,  there 
can  be  no  certaintv  that  accidents  involving. 
or  caused  by.  large  and  heavy  vehicles  can  be 
avoided  by  changing  the  features  of  highways 
or  regulating  their  use. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  study  of  accl- 
denls  by  registered  gross  weight  of  motor 
vehicle  That  study  covered  the  maximum- 
size  commercial  equipment  in  common  use 
t,n  US  highways  It  utilized  1958  accident 
experience  data  for  the  state  of  Illinois.  With 
regard  to  the  findings  of  the  Illinois  study, 
the  BPR  has  reported  the  following  items  of 
.sipniticance 

As  shown  bv  the  upper  curve  in  figure  15. 
accident  involvement  rates  decreased  as  reg- 
istered gross  vehicle  weights  increased  up  to 
72  000  pounds,  the  highest  gross  weight  per- 
nutted  by  Illinois  statutes.  The  lower  curve 
m  figure  15  illustrates  the  tendency  lor  the 
cost  of  accidents  to  rise  as  gross  vehicle 
weights  increased  Also,  the  involvement  rate 
of  trucks  in  accidents  where  one  or  more  per- 
sons were  killed  Increased  as  the  gross  weight 
increased.  For  example,  only  four  trucks  of 
the  under  8  000-pound  gross  weight  group 
were  involved  in  accidents  in  which  one  or 
more  persons  were  killed  for  each  100  million 
vehicle-miles  of  travel.  A  similar  comparison 
for  the  45.000-  to  72.000-pound  gross  weight 
group  indicated  that  nine  trucks  per  100  mil- 
lion vehicle-miles  were  so  involved  "  " 

No  doubt,  the  higher  accident  costs  asso- 
ciated with  collisions  in  which  the  larger  and 
heavier  vehicles  were  involved  would  be  em- 
phasized if  a  value  had  been  estimated  lor 
the  cost  of  human  life  lost.  Probably  because 
of  the  well-known  difficulties  in  valuation  of 
human  life,  the  BPR  did  not  include  such  a 
value. 

A  statistical  study  v^as  undertaken  for 
trucks  of  Massachusetts  registry  in  1955. 
That  analysis  divided  the  trucks  into  large 
groups  by'  vehicle  weight;  on  the  basis  of 
vehicle  Involvement  per  100  million  vehicle- 
miles  ol  travel,  it  concluded  that  the  heaviest 
gross-weight  vehicles.  36.500  pounds  and 
over,  had  fewer  accidents  of  all  kinds  (fatal. 
nonfatal,  and  property  damage)  than  other 
trucks.  However,  the  Massachusetts  study 
also  found  that  the  tractor -semitrailers 
(doubles  combinations  were  not  permitted 
in  Massachusetts  in  1955)  had  a  higher  rate 
of  fatal  injury  accidents  than  the  average  for 
all  trucks,  when  trucks  were  grouped  by  body 
style  instead  of  weight.'^ 

As  was  explained  in  Chapter  IV.  the  truck- 
ing interests  argue  that  the  percentage  of 
truck  registrations  is  larger  than  the  per- 
centage ol  truck  registrations  is  larger  than 
the  percentage  of  truck  accident  involve- 
ments and  therefore  trucks  are  involved  in 
relatively  lewer  accidents  than  jiassenper 
cars  But  as  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation correctly  stated,  this  companson 
submerges  the  accident  record  if  "he  very 
largest  vehicles  operated  v.ith  l.igh  annual 
mileages  m  the  record  ff  the  low-mileage 
pickup-tvpe  vehicles  Comparisons  of  acci- 
dent rates  should  take  mileage  (  perated  (ex- 
posure m  insurance  terms i    into  account. 

According  to  a  recent  speech  by  Lowell  K. 
nndwell.  Federal  Highway  Administrator  in 
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operations  of  larger  and  heavier  bu«w.  trucka. 
»nd  tnick-tracxor  comMnatlona.  Moat  par- 
ticularly, the  operators  of  a u tomotol les  and 
light  truck*  would  be  faced  with  additional 
operating  coata.  added  Ume  coaU.  more  nu- 
merous accident  haaarda  and  greater  burdens 
from  tension  and  d'.aconvfort  In  their  use  of 
ihe  highways. 

It  U  moat  unlikely  that  operutora  of  light 
vehlclee  would  be  dJrecUy  compeoaaled  for 
theae  types  of  social  coata.  Even  If  the  opera- 
tors of  the  larger  and  heavier  vehlclee  were 
to  pay  increa-ied  user  feea  for  the  prlvUegea 
of  highway  operatlona.  thoae  funda  would 
probably  not  compenaate  the  operators  of 
the  Ught  vehlclee  for  ail  the  various  socUl 
coat  burdens  impoeed  on  them.  Rather,  any 
increase  in  user  fee  payments  would  prob- 
ably go  toward  parUaJ  recovery  of  the  coats 
of  the  incrementai  highway  wear  attribut- 
able to  the  heavier  vehlclea  However,  incre- 
mental user  fee  pttiymenta  could  be  designed 
to  draw  from  the  operators  of  the  large  and 
heavy  vehlclea.  thoae  occasioning  the  social 
costs,  sums  aufflclent  for  taking  care  of 
brldga  replacement,  pavement  resurfacing, 
and  general  highway  improvement  designed 
to  alleviate  the  major  adverse  lUghway  uae 
etrecu  of  the  large  and  heavy  vehlclee  Given 
the  tracBttons  of  l;?norlng  indirect  cost  ef- 
fects cin-o«her  highway  users  of  the  past,  the 
most  the  uperators  of  automobiles  and  light 
trucks  can  expect  would  be  sufficient  high- 
way improvement  to  minimize  or  nullify  the 
direct  highway  use  effects.  It  U  unlikely 
that  the  larger  and  heavier  vehlclea  would 
be  able  to  generate  sufficient  revenue  to  com- 
pensate other  highway  users  lor  the  social 
coats  they  cause  them  and  to  accrue  a  net 
benefit  for  the  operators  of  the  large  and 
heavy  vehlclee.  " 

Others  than  highway  users  srould  be  con- 
tinuously and  adversely  affected  by  more  lib- 
eral size  and  weight  standards  Although 
highway  user*  may  also  suffer  air  and  audio 
pollution  imposed  by  large  tuid  heavy  trucks, 
the  populace  in  the  role  of  non-highway 
users,  or  or  highway  uaers  not  preeently 
utilizing  the  Silghways.  iullers  the  moat  Air 
pollution  and  highway  noise  are  not  the  only 
social  coats  produced  by  .operators  of  large 
vehlclea  and  borne  by  aon-hlghway  users. 
Residents  of  small  towns  may  suffer  redui»d 
motor  freight  schedules  under  the  operation 
of  larger-capacity  veihlcles,  as  It  becomes  dif- 
ferentially profitable  to  .specialize  In  truck 
service  between  lanre  clUca  and  Involving 
long  hauls.  Truck  drivers  themselves  may  suf- 
fer ;;r^i;er  Mr.emplcrTment  If  fewer  drivers 
art?  r.*«.;'^  i-v<?n  though  the  demand  for 
frei^-.i  arn  ixe  <row».  Ptnally.  motor  truck 
compeUtors  may  lose  slgnlftcant  traffic  and 
revenue,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  can 
be  considered  a  social  coat  to  society  Por 
none  of  these  social  cost  effects  that  the 
motor  carriers  can  occasion  U  oompensation 
provided  m  any  form. 

The  Directly  Quantifiable  Social  Oocts 
Pew  ot  the  soclaJ  ooets  occasioned  by  larger 
and  heavier  motor  vehlclee  ofwrated  on  the 
public  highways  of  the  US.  appear  to  be 
directly  quantifiable.  That  Is.  raxely  can  the 
social  coet«  be  e«tlmat«d  In  terms  otf  the 
measurable  coats  Imposed  on  other  economic 
Agenu.  Certainly,  the  lack  of  information 
or  ability  to  measure  social  costs  Is  one  rea- 
son for  the  limited  analyses  made  In  the  past 
of  the  social  costs  arising  from  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  nf  large  sizes  and  heavy 
weights. 

The  topic  U  inherently  dlfllciilt  Engineers, 
bv  training  and  Interest,  are  not  equipped 
to  ieal  forcibly  and  selecUvely  with  the  sub- 
ject. Economlsu  have  not  developed  prac- 
tical measuree  of  social  welfare  that  would 
apply  to  the  problems  at  hand  Nor.  pwrhape. 
can  reeearcbers  expect  to  find  or  utilize 
quantitative  meesures  of  social  costs  In  ail 
liutancee.   As  ^^I'^^n   has  concluded: 

■  For  one  thing,  there  are  several  Important 
Issues — such   a*   the   choice   between   variety 


and  deameai,  on  the  one  hand,  snd  standardi- 
sation and  cheapness,  on  the  other,  or  the 
proper  division  between  private  and  public 
sectors  of  the  economy — which  the  welfare 
economist  can  do  little  more  than  discuss  In 
very  general  terms  Por  another,  the  notion  of 
dl.-icrepanclee  between  private  and  social  ben- 
efit which,  at  first  glance  appears  a  prom- 
ising field  lor  the  application  of  welfare  eco- 
nomics when  pursued  In  earnest  reveals 
gTAve  dlftlf  ulllee  "  '• 

Indeed  the  author  ha»  found  It  possible 
to  quantify  directly  the  social  coats  attribu- 
table to  liberalization  of  sire  and  weight  re- 
strictions In  only  one  case  The  case  for 
which  some  quantification  appears  possible 
ot  this  time  involves  the  coat  to  society  of 
tramc  losses  to  the  low-coat  modes  of  trans- 
[xjrtilion  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  ne»t  sec- 
tion will  show.  It  U  poeslble  to  go  beyond  the 
mere  Identification  of  social  costs  In  some 
instancee  This  can  be  dona  by  developing 
suTTOgatee  of  the  social  coaU  that  cannot  be 
quantified  directly  One  such  surrogate  is 
the  public  cost  requirement  for  nullification 
of  a  social  coat  effect  In  other  worda.  the 
amount  It  costs  society  to  prevent  a  social 
cost  effect  Is  one  measure  of  the  value  of  that 
effect. 

The  one  case  of  social  coats  to  be  directly 
quantified  In  this  study  c^n  now  be  eK- 
plalned  As  shown  In  Chapter  V.  relaxation  of 
size  and  weight  restrlctlona  will  reduce  truck 
operating  coeta.  In  turn,  this  will  allow  re- 
ducuons  In  freight  ratee  that  are  Ukely  to 
induce  traffic  that  would  otherwise  move  by 
rail  or  inland  waterway  to  utUlze  truck 
transport  instead  The  key  loss  from  such  in- 
duced freight  traffic  diversion  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  railroads,  for  rail  and  motor 
transport  are  cloee  substltutee  for  high- 
rated  commodities  In  many  markets  As- 
suming a  unitary  croes-elastlclty  of  demand, 
such  that  every  percentage  decline  in  motor 
transport  costs  of  service  will  be  matched  by 
an  equivalent  percentage  decime  in  the  quan- 
tity of  rail  ton-mllas  purchased,  the  traffic 
loss  to  the  railroads  in  1967  could  have  been 
approximately  4  7  bUllon  ton-mllea  of  high- 
rated  and  profitable  traffic,  had  the  size  and 
weight  limits  of  S    2ft58  been  In  effect  " 

Under  the  conditions  that  frequently  ob- 
tain today,  there  can  be  a  loss  to  society  for 
every  ton-mUe  of  freight  diverted  to  motor 
carriers  through  size  and  weight  revision. 
This  can  happen  when  the  U  S  railroad  sys- 
tem exhibits  significant  excess  capacity,  rail 
transportation  la  the  low-cost  mode  of  car- 
riage I  all  Important  transfer  costs  Included) . 
and  railroads  are  Induced  to  price  their  serv- 
ices on  average  rather  than  on  relevant  mar- 
ginal or  Incremental  costs  (with  average  coeta 
exceeding  long-run  marginal  costs)  '•  A  meas- 
ure of  the  social  loss.  In  the  event  that  no 
additional  user  charges  were  assessed  against 
the  truckers  utilising  the  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles,  can  be  found  by  determining  the 
difference  between  the  long-run  marginal 
coet  of  carriage  by  motor  as  compared  with 
rail  tranap)ort  One  estimate  of  the  long-run 
marginal  Une-haul  coets  Is  presented  by  John 
R  Meyer  and  associates,  who  found  rail  costs 
per  ron-mlle  transported  to  equal  598  cents 
and  truck  costs  to  be  1  83  cents  "  When  the 
difference  between  these  two  figures.  1  222 
cents.  Is  applied  to  the  estimated  diverted 
freight  traffic.  4  7  billion  ton-miles,  there  l» 
an  estimated  social  coet  to  the  economy  of 
»S7  4  million  annually  However  Imperfect, 
this  additional  coet  of  freight  carriage  Is  a 
measure  of  one  of  the  social  coets  of  size 
and  weight  relaxation,  lor  despite  the  traflJc 
loss  the  railroad  facilities  would  still  be  nec- 
essary to  handle  efficiently  the  major  portion 
of  all  Intercity  ton-mileage  These  social  coeta 
would  become  even  greater  with  the  growth 
of  the  economy  and  the  reeultant  rise  in 
transport  demand. 

.\dmlttedly.  this  l.s  a  rough  meaaure  of 
the  social  cost  to  society.  If  the  Congress 
enacu  the  current  proposals  to  ralae  the 
motor   vehicle   size   and   weight   limitation* 


on  highway  \ise  But  It  Is  a  real  coet,  both  In 
the  short  run  and  the  long  run,  as  hlghwav 
transport  Involves  higher  resource  costs  per 
unit  of  tntmc  ftnd  manifestly  cannot  become 
a  complete  and  efficient  substitute  for  rail 
transportation  As  theee  conditions  appear 
to  exist,  the  casts  thrust  on  the  railroads 
and  their  users  are  social  coets  that  should  be 
counted  In  deciding  the  current  Issues  over 
the  size  and  weight  of  motor  vehicles  to  all.w 
on  the  public  highways  Only  If  the  high- 
way carriers  could  provide  efficient  and  low- 
coet  services  to  subsUtute  for  all  rail  services 
would  this  not  be  the  rase 

Social  Coets  as  Measured  by  Public 
Nullification  Coets 
Several  other  categories  of  social  costs 
from  larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles  can- 
not presently  be  measured  directly  by  any 
available  means  These  social  cost  effects 
arise  In  connection  with  highway  accidents, 
congestion,  and  driver  anxiety  and  tension 
These  types  of  effects  can  be  highly  signifi- 
cant offsets  to  the  carrier  cost  savings  from 
larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles  even  when 
they  cannot  be  directly  quantified. 

It  Is  possible  to  value  some  of  the  social 
costs    In    the   suggested   category    by   an   In- 
direct   procedure     The    meaaure    chosen    for 
this  purpose  Is  termed   the  piib!ic  -nultiflca- 
tion  cost  If  an  Internal  operating  diseconomy 
la  Imposed  on  passenger  cars  and  Ught  ve- 
hicles by  the  heavier  trucks,  such  as  a  de- 
crease in  the  speed   of  traffic   flow  over   the 
highways,  the  public  nullification  cost  which 
measures  that  social   cost  to  other  highway 
users    Is   the   minimum   expenditure   needed 
to  prevent  the  social  cost  effect  from  taking 
place    Por  example,  if  addition  of  a  certain 
mileage  of   truck  climbing  lanes  on  hills  Is 
the    least -cost    solution    to    prevent    a    par- 
ticular  traffic  delay  effect,   then   the  nullifi- 
cation cost  can  be  valued  as  the  capital  con- 
struction    cost     plus     annual     maintenance 
coet  of  the  extra  hlU-cllmblng  lanes  for  large 
and  slow  trucks    Investment  In  highways  Is 
designed    to   serve    the   entire    using   public 
commercial  and  non-commercial  users  alike, 
and  social  coets  affect  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  public  consumption  of  highway  serv- 
ices   Therefore,   for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  estimates  of  benefits  and  public  costs. 
It  Is  desirable  to  value  the  unique  social  costs 
Internally  attributable  to  highway  use  by  the 
large  and  heavy  vehicles  In  monetary  terms 
In   the  case   of   a   public   project,   such   .-is 
highways,  many  of  the  social  costs  presently 
considered  are  not  those  Impinging  on  users 
Rather,   they   fall   on  other   parties   and   arc 
external  to  the  highway  Instead  of  Internal 
to  It.  Certain  of  these  social  cost  effects  can 
also  be  adjusted  by  means  of  capital  invest- 
ment to  improve  the  highway  plant  or  the 
operating     characteristics     of    the     vehicles 
On  the  other  hand,  as  In  the  case  of  a  pri- 
vate   factory    discharging    obnoxious    fume-s 
whose   effects   fall    on    persona    not    Internal 
to  the  concern,  the  problem  of  taking  action 
to    alleviate    the    effects    of    external    social 
costs  la  more  difficult   To  a  large  extent,  this 
difficulty  arises  In  regard  to  the  contribution 
to  smog  and  highway  noise  by  the  large  and 
heavy   vehicles    The   Incidence   (  f    these   so- 
cial costs  Is  on  non-highway  users    However, 
In  the  case  of  a  public  agency  producing  ex- 
ternal social  costs,  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
justment or  nullification  of  those  social  cost 
effects    by    the    public    agency    Is    uniquely 
present  in  comparison  with  the  private  firm 
The  public  agency  should  take  account  of  all 
social  cost  effects,  not  Just  those  Involving 
constimers    of    a   particular    public   good    or 
service. 

NulUflcation  of  the  social  costs  of  greater 
vehicle  uidth  —The  H\gh%cay  Capacity  Ma'i- 
ual  produced  by  the  Highway  Research  Board 
has  stated  that  reductions  In  the  effective 
widths  of  highway  lanes,  such  as  would  ob- 
tain on   account  of  the  operation  of  wider 
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commercial  vehicles,  have  the  effectj.f  les-s- 
enlng  highway  capacity  The  reduced  clei^- 
ance  from  the  edge  of  the  pavement  t>o  ..n 
obstruction  (such  as  an  extra-wide  truck  or 
bus  parked  on  an  inadequate  bhoulder,  h<^ 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  operntional  road- 
wav  width  '-  The  latest  HRB  c.xpacity  manuiU 
ronflrma  this  effect  of  vehicle  width  on 
shCuld^  and  lane  capacity  In  the  following 

•  Adequate  shoulders  are  essential  If  the 
canaclty  provided  by  the  uatfic  Iruies  is  to 
l^  mainlined  continuously  Without  a  pUice 
of  refuge  outside  the  traffic  l;uies.  one  dis- 
abled vehlcie  can  reduce  the  '^apac'ty  of  c,ne 
lane,  particularly  If  the  Uuies  are  ess  than 
12  ft  wide.  The  disabled  vehicle  blocks  e 
lane  occupied  and.  In  addition,  reduced  the 
capacity  of  adjoining  lanes  whenever  \<- 
hlclee  must  merge  into  fewer  lanes  at  speeds 
below  that  at  which  capacity  occurs  for  the 
highway  in  question.'  '* 

Although  accident  rates  on  narrow  roads 
can  be  no  higher  than  on  wader  roads,  greater 
accident  nsks  would  appear  a  distinct  possi- 
bility (especially  in  the  ca^e  of  narrow 
bridges)  if  vehicle  widths  are  '"creased 
without  compensating  increases  In  the  high- 
way plant  This  seem,s  true  even  though  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  consulllng  group  concluded: 
■Studies  of  roadway  width  and  accident  Irc- 
uuency  vleld  a  poeltlve  correlation,  appar- 
enuy  because  m'creased  lane  width  invites 
increased  speed."  "»  On  the  other  haiid.  the 
lliSe  consiSwint^  also  found  the  '""^wing 
close  relationship  between  wndlh  of  bridges 
and  accident  hazards 

•■Statistical  research  on  accident  rates 
relative  to  the  width  of  bridges  a"d  "ther 
structures  has  resuiu-d  in  agreement  that 
the  determining  measure  of  hazard  Is  the 
width  of  the  structure  relative  to  the  width 
of  the  roadway  " 

A  bridge  one  foot  or  mere  narrower  than 
the  roadway  has  been  found  to  have  an 
accident  occurrence  rale  en  the  average 
eight  times  the  rate  for  a  bridpe  five  or  more 
feet  wider  than  the  road-  The  reason  lor 
such  accident  rate  differentials  and  the  cor- 
responding reason  for  building  wider  bridpe.s^ 
especially  if  wider  vehicles  In  the  .-tream  of 
traffic  are  permitted,  has  been  t-Mven  as 
follows: 

■■The  need  to  build  structures  even  wider 
than  the  rest  of  the  roadway  is  apparently 
explained    by    the    tendency    of    drivers    to 
••flinch"    from    vertical    obstructions    placed 
directly  on  the  edge  of  the  roadway  thereby 
displacing  their  cars  over  the  centerline  with 
occasionally  fatal  results  "  '^' 
Drivers   can   be    expected    to    have   an    equal 
tendency  to   'flinch-  when  passing  very  wide 
vehicles,  with  the  possible  result  of  veering 
toward    the    opposite    shoulder     Of    course, 
increased  vehicle  width  will  also  reduce  the 
sight     distance     for     passenger     car     drivers. 
thereby  Increasing  the  difficulties  of  pa.ssmR 
This  Is  especially  true  on  long  grades  (which 
are  likely  to  have  a  larpe  number  of  curves  i 
The    evidence    appears    very    strong    that 
allowing  wider  vehicles   (102-inch  widths  in 
place  of  96  Inches)    will  impose  s(x?ial  costs 
on  the  users  of  many  highways    Therefore    a 
need  exists  for  offsetting  hiphwav-  and  struc- 
ture-width increases  to  at  least  maintain  the 
present    degree    of     highway     capacity     and 
safety   However,  not  all  highway  svstems  will 
require  greater  widths.  For  example,  the  BPR 
has    observed:     -The    Increase    of    allowable 
widths  from  96  to  102  Inches  will  not  require 
any  changes  In  the  geometries  of  Interstate 
highways.""  On  the  other  hand,  since   1964 
some  $872  million  have  been  spent    land  it 
has  been  suggested  that  $2  1   billion  should 
be  spent)   on  Improving  hik;hway  conditions 
in  the  form  of  widening  brulces.  traffic  lunes. 
and  shoulders;   realigning  curves  and  slopes 
for  better  sight  distance;  and  reconstructing 
and  channelizing  Intersections'-"  AH  cf  these 
vast  expenditures  are  related  to  the  needs  of 
the  larger  and  wider  vehicles  Ceruam  of  these 


■.pot  Impro^emenl■■  safety  projects  have  been 
undertaken  on  the  Interstate  System  In  1965. 
the  BPR  recommended  that  all  two-lane  seg- 
ment* of  the  interstate  System  should  be 
riv'onstructed  (or  newly  constructed,  lor  the 
unfinished     portion)     to    '"^ided    four-lane 

standards  The  cost  for  t'^'^/^«';^f}f""'^°i 
1  429  6  miles  was  estimated  at  $267,264,000. 

Of     course,     the     need     for     improvement 
comes    not   only    on    the    Int«^«"J'*„f >'^""?i 
but  also  on  a  very  extensive  m"ea«f.  °^  .7] 
FedenU-aid    systems    which    unquestionably 
would    be   used   by   larger   and   wider   motor 
vehicles     Illinois,    which    has    permitted    65- 
f,K>t  doubles  combinations   since    1967,   does 
not   allow   th.«^e   vehicles  on   two-lane   high- 
wavs  of  less  than  22  feet  in  width.-  Judging 
bv    the    standiu-d    imposed    by    the    state    of 
Illinois    lor    doubles    combinations     and    ex- 
tending this  standard   to  all   the  U.S.   hlgh- 
wavs    on    which    would    operate    wider     imd 
mo6t  likelv  longer  vehicles  as  well,  41    per- 
cent   of    the    rural    primary    state    highways 
would     be     unsuitable     for     the     larger     ve- 
hicles'-^    Huge    sums    would    be    needed    for 
widening 

Without     extensive     engineering     studies, 
such  as  should  be  underuiken  by  the  state 
highway    departments   in   conjunction    with 
the    BPR     the   cost   of    widening    the    major 
highway  Evstems  to  permit  safe  and  elficient 
operation  of   wider  vehicles  is   impossible   to 
estimate  with  anv  degree  of  exactness.  Yet. 
(,iie  reason  why  the  geometries  of  the  Inter- 
sUite    Svstem    are    considered    soitable    for 
wider   vehicles   is   the   existence   throughout 
that  system  of  divided   four-lajie  highways 
It    would    therefore    appear    logical    that    at 
least    a    portion    of    the    Interstate    System 
c<j6t£   lor   four-lane   as  opposed   to   two-lane 
roads  should   be  charged   to  the   Uirger   and 
wider   vehicles    A   suitable    measure   of    that 
ihaxge  would  be  the  $267  3  million  expendi- 
ture   needed    for    widening    the    Interstate 
.Svstem    to    lour    lanes    in    Uie    case    of    the 
portion    of    that    svstem    originally    planned 
;is   two-l.uie   highwav   segmentt.   Tlie   widen- 
ing  was   recommended    by    the    BPR    in   the 
interests   of    "safely"    (without   any   further 
;u-ticulation),    but    the    huge    cost    involved 
could  well  have  been  propoeed  in  iuiticipa- 
tion    oi    sumdards    allowing    greater    vehicle 
widths  and  lengths.* 

In  addition  to  the  above  sum.  one  can 
devise    a    minimal    estimate   of    the    cost    of 
widening   other   ixjrtions  of   the   rural   state 
primary    svstem.    If    only    1    percent    of    the 
roadway  1  or  3  780.6  miles)  on  the  rural  state 
primary    svstem    were    to    require    widening 
to   lour-lane   standards,   some  $632.7   million 
m    capital    expenditures    would    be    needed. 
This    estimate    assumes    the    same    cost    per 
nule    for   widening   the   state   rural   primary 
as  lor  the  Interstate  System,  that  is  $117,000 
per  mile    However,  the  needs  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  svstem  for  major  widening   (ad- 
dition 01  more  lanes  1  were  estimated  to  total 
<4  250  million  in  1965  for  portions  other  than 
the    Interstate   Svstem.'-    This   estimate   was 
made  considering  only  present  vehicle  sizes 
md  weights  and  traffic  requirements.   With 
^'renter  vehicle  size  and  weight  standards  and 
the   possibility  of   an   increased  demand   for 
motor    freight    transport    if    trucking    rates 
are  lowered,  the  widening  requirements  could 
be  even  greater.  At  any  rate,  it  can  be  argued 
logicallv   that   the  changed  width  allowance 
(  urrent'iy  proposed  would  at  least  make  man- 
datorv  the  currently-needed  width  improve- 
ments  Thus,  the  road  widening  necessitated 
by  wider  vehicles  could  total  Irom  $900  mil- 
lion to  S4  517  million,  or  from  perhaps  $60 
million  to  $300  million  annually  on  a  iD-year 
hie  basis    These  are  minimal  estimates.  The 
range  is  conservative  because  it  does  not  take 
into  separate  account  the  costs  of  widening 
structures  or  approaches  to  structures  (other 
than  on  the  portion  of  the  rural  primary  sys- 
tem for  which  added  lanes  are  needed)     Ad- 
ditional bridge  widening  would  undoubtedly 
be   desirable. 


SE 

Nulliftcatian  of  the  accident  costs  of  larger 
and  heavier  vehicles-There  appears  a  lack 
.,f    published    data    by    which    to    correlat^ 
closely  motor  vehicle  sizes  and  weights  with 
accident  experience  or  accident  costs   A  great 
deal  has  been  written    (the  more   important 
studies  are  listed  in  the  bibliography)  about 
vehicle  accidents  and  accident  causes    Data 
have  been  published  In  quantity  about  tlie 
occurrence   and  type  of  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents  Yet  there  appears  only  minor  mention 
of  the  specific  role  of  the  large  and  heavy 
vehicle  as  a  causal  factor  In  accidents  and  as 
a  contributor  to  accident  costs   Estimation  of 
nullification  costs  is  therefore  ver>-  difficult, 
because  even  identification  of  accident  trends 
may   be  subject  to  error    In  addition,  there 
can  be  no  certainty  that  accidents  involving, 
or  caused  by.  large  and  heavy  vehicles  can  be 
avoided  by  changing  the  features  of  highways 
or  regulating  their  use. 

There  has  been  at  least  one  study  of  acci- 
dents by  registered  gross  weight  of  motor 
vehicle  That  study  covered  the  maximum- 
size  commercial  equipment  in  common  use 
on  US,  highways  It  utilized  1958  ^iccldent 
experience  data  for  the  slate  of  Illinois.  With 
regard  to  the  findings  of  the  Illinois  study 
the  BPR  has  reported  the  following  items  of 
Significance: 

•As  shown  by  the  upper  curve  in  figure  15, 
accident  Involvement  rates  decreased  as  reg- 
istered gross  vehicle  weights  increased  up  to 
72  000  pounds,  the  highest  gross  weight  per- 
mitted by  Illinois  statutes.  The  lower  curve 
ni  figure  15  Illustrates  the  tendency  for  the 
cost    of    accidents    to    rise    as    gross    vehicle 
weights  increased   Also,  the  involvement  r.ite 
of  trucks  in  accidents  where  one  or  more  per- 
sons were  killed  increased  as  the  gross  weight 
increased.  For  example,  only  four  trucks  of 
the   under   8  000-pound   gross   weight    group 
were  involved  in  accidents  in  which  one  or 
more  persons  were  killed  for  each  100  million 
vehicle-miles  of  travel    A  similar  comparison 
for  the  45.000-  to  72.000-pound  gross  weight 
group  indicated  that  nine  trucks  per  100  mil- 
lion vehlcle-niiles  were  so  involved"  " 

No  doubt,  the  higher  accident  costs  asso- 
ciated with  collisions  in  which  the  larger  and 
heavier  vehicles  were  involved  would  be  em- 
phasized if  a  value  had  been  estimau-d  for 
the  cost  of  human  life  lost.  Probably  because 
of  the  well-known  difficulties  in  valuation  of 
human  life,  the  BPR  did  not  include  such  a 

value.  ,  , 

A  statistical  study  was  undertaken  for 
trucks  of  Massachusetts  registry  in  1955. 
That  analysis  divided  the  trucks  into  large 
groups  by  vehicle  weight;  on  the  basis  of 
vehicle  involvement  per  100  million  vehicle- 
miles  o£  travel,  it  concluded  that  the  heaviest 
gross-weight  vehicles,  36.500  pounds  and 
over  had  fewer  accidents  of  all  kinds  (fatal, 
noniatal,  and  property  damage)  than  other 
trucks  However  the  Massachusetts  study 
also  found  that  the  tractor-semitrailers 
(doubles  combinations  were  not  permuted 
in  Massachusetts  in  19551  had  a  higher  rate 
of  fatal  Injurv  accidents  than  the  average  for 
all  trucks,  when  trucks  were  grouped  by  body 
stvle  instead  of  weight."- 

"as  was  explained  In  Chapter  IV.  the  truck- 
ing interests  argue  that  the  percentage  of 
truck  registrations  is  larger  than  the  per- 
centage of  truck  regislralions  is  larger  than 
the  percentage  of  truck  accident  involve- 
ments and  therefore  trucks  are  involved  in 
relatively  fewer  accidents  than  passenger 
cars  But  as  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation correctly  slated,  this  comparison 
submerges  the  accident  record  of  the  very 
largest  vehicles  operated  with  high  annual 
mileages  in  the  record  of  the  low-mileage 
pickup-tvpe  vehicles.'  Comparisons  of  acci- 
dent rates  should  take  mileage  operated  (ex- 
posure in  insurance  terms  1    into  account. 

According  to  a  recent  speech  by  Lowell  K. 
Bridwell.  Federal  Highway  Administrator  in 
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the  Deprtirtment  of  Transportation,  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles  In  general  have  poorer 
accident  recorda  than  do  the  passenger  cars 
The  comparison  here  wss  In  terms  of  fatali- 
ties resulting  from  highway  accidents  In 
that  speech.  Brtdwell  made  the  following 
observations:  r 

"Despite  all  our  progress,  some  53. #00  per- 
sons are  killed  In  highway  crashes  eich  year 
Some  4  million  are  injured,  .md  we  suffer 
about  $10  bltUon  in  property  damnge  and 
other  direct  economic  losses  cich  year  ris  a 
result  of  highway  crashes. 

"Of  more  immediate  interest  .  .  Is  the 
portion  of  this  horrible  record  which  involves 
commercial  motor  vehicles  The  annual  esti- 
mates are  10.500  deaths.  124.000  disabling  in- 
juries. »420  million  In  property  damage  I 
don't  see  how  anyone  can  con.<.ider  those  fig- 
ures and  conclude  that  we  are  doing  all  that 
we  can  do  In  our  safety  programs 

"With  roughly  8  nrUlllon  lntra-stat«  and 
Interstate  heavy  commercial  vehicles  operat- 
ing on  our  highways,  we  are  talking  of  7  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  registered  motor  vehicles 
which  account  for  11  percent  of  total  vehicle 
miles  traveled,  but  roughly  19  percent  of 
highway  fatalities.  To  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing. I  am  referring  to  crashes  In  which 
trucJM  and  nuEes  are  involved,  but  not  neces- 
sariry  for  vtilch  they  are  at  fault."  •* 

Examination  of  a  l.\rge  number  of  .■\ccldent 
studies  leaves  room  for  serious  doubt  that  the 
accident  involvement  of  the  currently  oper- 
ated large  and  heavy  vehicles  provides  a  com- 
plete test  of  the  accident  risk  that  would  be 
placed  on  operators  of  other  motor  vehicles 
and  other  highway  xisers  ^nd  pedestrians  by 
the  Introduction  of  even  larger  ;ind  heavier 
vehicles.  This  comment  .ippUes  particularly 
to  such  motor  vehicles  as  triples  combina- 
tions. These  are  very  much  greater  In  size 
(length)  and  weight  than  the  large  commer- 
cial motor  vehicles  to  which  most  motorists 
are  accustomed  Accidents  Involving  large  and 
heavy  trucks  may  not  take  place  more  often 
within  a  given  mileage  exposure  than  acci- 
dents Involving  only  automobiles  or  other 
light  motor  vehicles,  but  they  are  usually 
far  more  serious.  This  seems  true  even  though 
truck  drivers  are  professionals,  the  accidents 
in  which  they  are  involved  occur  when  they 
are  on  the  job.  and  truck  accidents  are  less 
Ukely  to  Involve  alcohol  or  lapses  of  attention 
due  to  sight-seeing. 

It  must  be  reoognlzed.  however,  that  some 
recent  road  tests  conducted  by  trucking  In- 
terests iind  Involving  larger  and  heavier  com- 
binations than  are  presently  legal  on  the 
public  highways  found  no  additional  seri- 
ous accident  effects  to  result  For  example. 
the  report  of  such  a  test  series  In  Utah  with 
triples    combinations    In    1966    concluded: 

"There  was  no  apparent  Interference  with 
other  traffic  even  on  2-lane  portions  of  the 
road.  The  drivers  were  very  favorably  Im- 
pressed with  the  handling,  riding,  and  brak- 
ing qualities  c'f  the  test  combinations  and 
feel  that  it  !-s  Just  as  safe  as  the  usual  trac- 
tor-semitrailer combination."  " 

In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  commercial 
drivers,  the  general  public  rarely  even  noticed 
the  long  combination  He  made  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"During  each  of  these  trips  'Ae  were  piiAsed 
by  many  other  vehicles  and  we  passed  many 
vehicles  ourselves  There  were  no  traffic 
delays  on  the  4-lane  divided  highways  and 
I  cou:d  determine  no  dlflerence  on  the  2-lane 
highways  with  the  experimental  combina- 
tion than  with  a  standard  tractor  semi- 
trailer I  estimate  that  we  pas-sed  between  50 
and    100   other   vehicles  .    Including   cars. 

pickups,  housetrallers.  and  other  combina- 
tions. Even  with  the  large  reflected  sign  on 
the  r»«x  semitrailer  our  equipment  was 
UtUe  noticed  by  the  public  except  for  other 
truck  drivers."  ■ 

It  is  Important  to  examine  studies  of  the 
above  type  for  they  have  t>een  and  will  b« 
used  a«  support  for  tti»  poaiuoa  tbat  long 


and  heavy  vehicles  are  safe  for  general  use 
on  the  public  highways.  It  could  possibly  be 
that  combinations  of  100-foot  length  and 
150.000-pound  gross  weight  that  are  ade- 
quately powered  and  that  operate  on  level 
four-lane  highways  can  be  made  safe 
through  careful  Inspection  and  the  use  of 
the  most  experienced  drivers  No  doubt,  such 
vehicles  could  be  operated  safely  on  all- 
triirk  highways  of  minimum  gradient  and 
curvature  On  the  other  hand,  the  reactions 
of  nutomoblle  drivers  i  observed,  It  U  to  be 
assumed,  from  the  test  combination  Bt  high- 
way speeds  and  before  meeting  the  test  ve- 
hicle, not  after,  except  for  those  able  to  pass) 
f.-xced  mth  a  one-time  confrontation  with  an 
adequately-powered  triples  combination  do 
not  appear  a  suitable  meastire  of  the  safety 
of  these  vehicles  Such  observations  by  ex- 
perienced drivers  do  not  prove  that  the  oper- 
ation of  such  large  and  heavy  vehicle  combi- 
nations can  be  uncritically  accepted  There 
Is  also  the  problem  that  the  drivers  making 
the  reported  ol>servatlons  were  employees  of 
the  earners  and  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
the  point  of  view  of  the  concern  Instead  of 
that  of  society 

Better  measures  of  the  relation  of  larger 
and  heavier  vehicles  to  possible  accident  rate 
Increases  than  either  driver  reaction  during 
test  runs  or  the  accident  experience  of  the 
heaviest  or  l.irgest  current  vehicles  are  de- 
sirable One  might  be  the  psychological  set 
of  the  driver  and  the  .imount  of  stress  to 
which  he  Is  subjected  In  driving.  According 
to  a  psychologist  who  examined  highway  ac- 
cident experience  in  Oregon,  the  following 
psychological  factors  pertaining  to  the  typical 
motorist  were  Involved: 

"Only  a  single  factor  emerged  from  the 
vast  amount  of  data  In  this  analysis  which 
explained  where  accidents  occurred.  Although 
only  highway  variables  were  included  In  the 
analysis,  this  one  factor  conveys  a  psycholog- 
ical meaning:  There  are  more  accidents  at 
those  places  where  the  situation  places  great 
demands  on  the  momentary  perceptual-de- 
cialon-motor  capacities  of  the  driver.  The 
driver's  basic  psychophysical  capacities  are 
heavUy  exercised  when  he  must  deal  with  a 
situation  around  him  that  Is  changing 
rapidly  This  occurs  where  the  traffic  friction 
or  conflict  Is  greater.  .  .  .  Accidents  are  most 
frequent  In  those  circumstances.  Accident 
frequency  Is  proportional  to  the  l<>ad  or  rate 
of  demand  placed  on  the  drivers  bislc  ability 
to  perceive  an  cope  with  the  situation.' ^ 

Another  statement  of  similar  etfect  was 
made  by  a  psychologist  Investigating  the 
frequency  and  magnitude  of  tension  re- 
sponses I  measured  by  the  galvanic  skin  re- 
flex) aroused  during  driving  behavior  He 
found  the  following  tension  experience  to 
exist: 

"The  events  which  Induced  the  highest 
average  tension  .  .  .  were  the  conflicts  oc- 
curring with  vehicles  entering  or  leaving  the 
traffic  stream  and  .  .  .  the  opposing  vehicles. 
With  the  human's  limited  accuracy  in  speed 
estimation  and  angular  closing  rate,  and  the 
limited  time  for  such  decision,  these  situa- 
tions had  a  high  degree  of  unpredictability 
for  the  driver  and  may  reasonably  be  more 
threatening."  ■• 

A  factual  conclusion  as  to  the  poesiolllty 
of  larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles  lncre«ia- 
Ing  the  risk  of  accidents  Is  dlE&cult  to  draw. 
But  on  the  basis  of  the  available  empincai 
evidence  and  logical  deduction,  a  reasonable 
Inference  Is  that  the  operation  of  l.irger  and 
heavier  truck-lnwtor  combinations  than  are 
presently  allowed  In  ^euenkl  highway  opera- 
tions would  be  Ukely  to  raise  the  prt>babUlty 
of  accident  Involveineuta.  Operation  of  larger 
and  heavier  vehicles  :s  aiso  Ukely  to  entail 
a  greater  incidence  of  the  more  serious  death- 
dealing,   cost-occasioning   type  of  accident." 

Could  accident-cost  Increases  be  nullified 
by  the  imposition  of  truck  performance 
■  tandards?  Spokesmen  for  the  BPR  have 
been  of  the  opinion  that  if  Uie  performanos 


characteristics  of  vehicles  that  Hrr  adversely 
affected  by  greater  sizes  and  weights  can  be 
regulated,  such  vehicles  can  be  operated  on 
the  Federal-aid  systems  with  no  decrease  la 
safety  levels  '••  Specifically,  the  BPR  advo- 
cated specification  of  a  ratio  of  gro.ss  vehicle 
weight  to  net  engine  horsepower,  a  minimum 
stopping  distance  for  brakes,  and  standards 
for  the  strength  and  operation  of  Unking 
and  coupling  systems  between  units  In  ve- 
hicle combinations  If  satisfactory  perform- 
ance standards  could  be  set  which  would 
counter  adverse  vehicle  performances,  the 
nulUflcatlon  costs  would  Involve  those  ex- 
penses connected  with  equipment  and  en- 
forcement. First,  the  private  expenses  borne 
by  carriers  In  purchasing.  Installing,  and 
maintaining  the  required  devices  or  higher- 
level  components  would  have  to  be  consid- 
ered Then,  the  additional  public  costs  of 
enforcement  would  have  to  be  taken  Into 
accovint. 

If  performance  standards  were  Instituted 
In  order  to  raise  the  operating  characteristics 
of  the  very  large  and  heavy  commercial  ve- 
hicles to  levels  more  nearly  approaching 
those  of  the  current  heavy  equipment,  some 
additional  social  costs  could  still  be  forced 
on  passenger  cars  and  light  vehicles  to  the 
extent  thfct  the  standards  were  not  actually 
observed  nnd  enforced.  It  Is  probably  futile 
to  believe  that  even  good  enforcement  would 
catch  every  violator.  In  addition,  perform- 
ance standards  sufBclent  to  match  those  of 
existing  large  and  heavy  motor  vehicles  real- 
ly do  not  offer  the  operators  of  automobiles 
and  other  light  vehicles  very  much,  as  they 
are  already  held  up  on  hills,  on  narrow 
stretches  of  hlghwavs,  at  curves,  and  In  con- 
gested traffic  conditions  by  vehicles  of  exist- 
ing legal  sizes.  Further,  even  today  truck  ac- 
cidents are  often  serious  nnd  costly  when 
laree  and  heavy  vehicles  are  involved. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  operating  performance 
standards,  which  have  been  tli.scussed  since 
1938.  Will  be  InstlUitod  by  the  RPR  In  the 
Immediate  future  "'  Far  more  Ukely.  In  the 
event  that  vehicle  size  and  weight  limits 
were  relaxed  In  the  near  future,  would  be  a 
change  in  highway  design  standards  by  high- 
way engineers  and  an  attempt  to  Improve 
existing  roads  to  meet  the  new  vehicle  re- 
quirements .^3  has  been  shown  above,  all 
of  this  would  be  at  greatly  increased  public 
expense. 

It  naay  also  be  asked  -Ahether  the  stand- 
ards tlxat  liave  l>een  discussed  are  sufficient 
to  bnne  the  performance  of  heavy  vehicles 
up  to  the  existing  poor  levels  A  weight-to- 
horsep<.)wer  standard  is  a  questionable  and 
Inaccurate  device  to  guarantee  t^ertormance. 
as  opposed  to  such  standards  as  a  specifled 
speed  'o  be  maintained  on  all  grades,  or 
on  grades  of  3  percent  or  higher  rates  of 
climb  A  weight-to- horsepower  ratio  is  not 
even  the  appntpriate  performance  measure. 
as  it  does  not  regiilate  torque  or  the  net 
tnicuve  effort  of  the  vehicle  A  400-pounds- 
per- horsepower  ratio  for  manufacturers' 
ratod  horsepower  when  applied  to  older  ve- 
hicles, or  vehicles  not  in  a  fKJsitioa  to  de- 
Uver   rated   horsepower,   is   of   little   value. 

la  short,  the  problems  associated  with 
performance  standards  are  great.  As  the  fol- 
lowing statement  from  a  trucking  publica- 
tion lilustrutes  very  clearly,  these  problems 
are    recognized    by    all    parties: 

"When  a  manufacturer  tests,  say.  a  200-hp 
engine  under  perfect  conditions  ( at  sea  level 
pressure.  60*  P.  and  In  dry  air),  the  engine 
actually  does  produce  200  hp.  But  what  hap- 
pens when  that  engine  Is  Installed  in  a  truck 
and  you've  got  It  on  the  road?  You  certainly 
aren't  going  to  have  a  useable  200  hp  .  but 
how  muciJ  will  you  loae  and  where  does  the 
power  go? 

"In  the  first  place.  Just  changing  altitude 
and  air  teoa(>erature  conditions  will  cut  about 
10  hp   off  an  engine.  But  thaVi  not  the  end 
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of  it— the  generator,  steering  or  air  brake 
compressors.  Uie  fan -all  need  a  slice  of  that 
horsepower.  TTie  requirements  for  these  com- 
ponents win,  of  course,  vary  with  the  work 
load  on  the  engine,  but  It  generally  takes  be- 
tween 5  and  10'  1  of  the  engine's  rated  horse- 
power 

"An  overpowered  engine  will  cost  extra,  not 
only  for  the  original  purchase  price,  but  for 
operating  costs  for  power  you  don't  need  At 
the  same  time,  however,  an  under  powered 
truck  Will  coUaiJSP  under  the  workload."  '"■' 
It  might  be  noted  In  passing  that  most 
grades!  where  maximum  horsepower  is  needed 
the  most  are  not  found  at  sea  level,  where 
engine  outpiit  is  at  the  maximum 

From  the  above  discu<;£lon  two  conclusions 
can  be  rt':iched  llie  hrst  Is  that  performance 
standards  are  unlikely  to  be  adopted  In  the 
near  future  The  sectjnd  Is  that  even  if  such 
sti\ndards  were  U)  be  adopted,  they  would  be 
inaccurate  meastires  of  performance  and  It 
Is  unlikely  that  they  would  be  stringent 
enough  to  reduce  signiticantly  the  social  costs 
of  large  and  heavy  combinations.  Under  pres- 
ent clrcumsUinces.  the  costs  of  meeUng 
higher  bus  and  truck  performance  stand- 
ards must  be  rejected  as  a  measure  of  the 
accident  nullificallon  costs  of  larger  and 
heavier  combinations 

A  more  acceptable  measure  of  nullification 
costs  consists  ol  the  highway  Investment  ex- 
penditures that  would  be  required  to 
neutralize  as  many  of  the  social  cost  effects 
of  large  and  heavy  vehicles  as  possible.  Unless 
very  substantial  additional  expenditures  are 
made  on  the  several  US  highway  systems,  a 
relaxation  of  size  and  weight  standards  such 
a.s  is  currently  proposed  would  produce  mani- 
fold social  cost  effects  A  few  of  the  required 
Investments  can  be  mentioned.  Acceleration 
lanes  would  need  to  be  lengthened  and  Inter- 
sections widened  Turning  path  widths  would 
have  to  be  increased  and  extra  truck  lanes. 
turn-outs,  and  r'.iD-away  lanes  constructed. 
Many  grades  would  have  to  be  reduced  and 
Eight-distances  improved. 

Without  these  Bud  other  highway-feature 
changes,  accidents  are  more  Ukely  if  a  policy 
of  allowing  still  larger  and  heavier  motor 
vehicles  on  the  l.ighways  is  adopted.  One 
reason  is  that  the  speed  differentials  between 
trucks  and  passenger  cars  would  widen.  Ac- 
cording to  the  HRB's  1965  Highway  Capacity 
Manual.  ".  .  .  the  incidence  of  accidents  is 
dependent  less  on  speed  and  more  on  the  dif- 
ference between  a  vehicle's  speed  and  that 
of  the  general  traffic  stream,  be  it  positive 
or  negative.'"'  In  part,  accidents  could  be 
expected  to  increase  because  of  the  greater 
risks  automobile  drivers  would  be  tempted  or 
forced  to  take  when  impeded  by  Blow  trucks. 
Tlie  Highuay  Capacity  Manual  also  refers 
to  the  special  problems  that  are  confronted 
on  grades  when  automobile  drivers  are 
templed  or  forced  to  take  undue  risks  In 
passing  maneuvers.  The  pertinent  comment 
was  as  follows: 

■Grades   have  higher   accident  rates   than 
level   segments,   and   this   is   further  related 
to  the  length  of  grade.  One  explanation  may 
be  that  grades  increase  the  differential  be- 
tw^n   the  fastest   and  and  slowest  moving 
v^fcles  and  thereby  Increase  the  Incidence 
^Hkrtaking  and  of  risktaklng."  ^ 
■^^Inor  widening  of  roadways  must  be  per- 
formed In  a  number  of  lnsi,ancee.  These  al- 
teraUons  will  be  essential  to  enable  drivers 
of    light    vehicles    to    escape   the   effects    of 
heavv    nnd    wider    vehicles.    Slightly    wider 
lanes    and    shoulders    are    needed    6o    that 
drivers  can  maintain  their  desired  distances 
from  trucks  and  can  avoid  being  unhappy  re- 
cipients of  wind,  spray,  and  mud  from  the 
large  vehicles.  Othervrtse,  driver  tensions  will 
be  greaUy  increased.  Not  only  wUl  the  enjoy- 
ment of  pleastire  trips  in  many  instances  be 
EpoUed,   but  an  enhanced  risk  of  accidents 
could  weU  be  the  result  U  driver   tenaions 
become  too  great. 

One  possible  measure,  a  rather  conserva- 


ti\e  one.  of  the  estimated  marginal  j.ublic 
nullificatiin  cosU.  i.-^  supgeeted  by  upures 
contiUned  In  the  1965  Supplemental  Krport 
of  the  Highway  Cost  Allocation  Study.  ITiat 
BPR  report  lists  the  improvement  needs  cl 
the  present  Fetleral-aid  svstem  w  provide  for 
anticipated  traffic  under  the  current  size 
and  weight  limits  tlirfnigh  the  year  1971. 
While  the  cost*  of  allowing  still  higher  ve- 
hicle sizes  and  weights  on  the  highways 
might  not  be  exactlv  the  same  (Indeed,  the 
aiialvsis  so  f.  r  suKCfsts  those  costs  could  be 
much  higher*,  figures  from  the  BPR  report 
should  be  helpful  lii  obtaining  a  measure  of 
the  marginal  public  nullification  costs  asso- 
ciated with  highwav  accidents  in  which  large 
and  heavv  vehicles  are  involved. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  costs  of  greater 
vehicle  width,  the  following  measures  are  in- 
dicative of  the  necessary  capiUi!  spending 
required  bv  vehicles  cl  20.000-pound  single 
and  34.00d-pound  t  >ndem  axles.  Increased 
lengths,  and  gross  weichts  approaching  115- 
000  pounds.  These  expenditures  will  reduce 
accident  exposure  probabilities  while  simul- 
taneously combating  reduced  highway  ca- 
picity  and  reducing  the  discomlort  of  other 
highwav  users.  Becau.se  goometrlc  require- 
ments on  the  Interstate  System  are  assumed 
to  be  adequate,  the  following  estimates  refer 
only  to  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and. 
where  noted,  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem  of   highways: 

1  Added  mileage  of  climbing  lines  on  the 
entire  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
svstems:  3,672  miles  at  »237  million; 
'  2  Improved  interchanges  on  the  entire 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  systems: 
9  666  interchanges  at  $4,123  million: 

3  Minor  widening  on  through-traffic  sec- 
tions of  the  primary  system'  25,621  miles  at 
$2,040  million."'' 

The  above  expenditure  requirements  stated 
by  the  BPR  total  $6,400  million.  Evenly  dis- 
tributed over  a  20-year  Ufe  span  at  6'*2  per- 
cent   compound    Interest,    the    nullification 
costs  related  to  the  social  accident  cost  ef- 
fects of  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  proposed 
in   current   discussions   before   the   Congress 
could  amount  to  $580  million  per  year. 
Other  Social  Costs  of  Larger  and  Heavier 
Motor  Vehicles 
Tlie   above   section   does   not   exhaust   the 
list  of  possible  social  coets  that  can  be  at- 
tributed   to    greater    sizes    and    weights    for 
highway    vehicles.    However,    the    remaining 
Eollal  cost  effects  to  be  identified  could  not 
be  directly   quantified   with   available   data. 
Nor  could  they  be  quanUfled  indirectly  by 
means  of  estimating  the  public  nullification 
costs  involved. 

To  the  extent  that  fewer  motor   vehicles 
would    be   required    under    greater    size   and 
weight  limits  to  carry  the  same  tonnage  or 
volume  of  goods  a  given  mileage,  a  possible 
social  cost  effect  can  be  identified  In  the  form 
of  fewer  semi-skilled  Jobs  for  truck  drivers. 
Of  course,  changes  In  demand  may  produce 
more  traffic  for  the  truckers  and  return  these 
employees  to  work.  Too.  in  a  state  of  gener- 
ally full  employment,  the  redundancy  prob- 
lem is  not  especially  serious.  However,  labor 
mobility  among  the  less  skilled  is   not  ex- 
ceptionally   high    and    unemployment    can 
easUy    exceed    socially-desirable    levels.    In 
view  of  these  possibilities,  the  loss  of  truck- 
driver  employment  could  be  a  social  cost  with 
effeota  that  should  be  more  fully  investigated. 
Ukewise,  the  offsetting  loss  of  employment 
among  railroad  workers  in  the  case  truckers 
share  to  a  greater  extent  In  the  total  traffic 
after  siees  and  weights  limits  revision,  while 
perhaps  of  less  significant  magnitude  due  to 
the    more    captial-lntensive    nature    of    the 
raUroad  industry,  can  definitely  be  identified 
as  an  additional  social  cost  possibility  that 
should  be  studied.  In  all  of  this,  however,  the 
requirements  of   social   and  productive  effi- 
ciency   over    the    long    run    must    be    given 
major  emphasis. 

Another  social  cost  effect  arises  If,  as  re- 


sponsible U    S    Senators  have  suggested,  the 
introduction   of   larger   and  heavier  vehicles 
that    transport    greater    payloads    results    lu 
reduced  levels  of  service  to  smaU  communi- 
ties "«  The  evidence  In  cases  before  the  ICC 
indicate  a  desire  bv  large  truckers  to  by-pa.ss 
the  small  cmmunities  because  full  loads  ol 
freight  are  not  forthcoming  '"'  The  Introduc- 
tion of  lunger  vehicles  could  offset  this  desire 
by    allowing   operators   to   use   triple   27-fixjt 
(or  shorten    trailers  that  could  be  spotted  In 
a  small  town  or  with  a  low-voluir.e  shipper 
and  later  picked  up  and  added  to  a  truck- 
train  '-  However,  there  Is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence at  this  time  to  enable  estimates  of  the 
offset  triples  operations  might  provide  to  the 
social    costs   of    slower    and    more   expensive 
freight  carriage  for  small  communities  and 
.•-hippers. 

Air  and  noise  pollution  are  other  very  im- 
portant social  costs  of  large  and  heavy  motor 
vehicles.  These  fall  on  almost  everyone,  but 
particularly  on  persons  m  their  role  as  high- 
way users  and  on  those  who  reside,  work,  or 
pass    near    highways    frequented    by    heavy 
commercial  traffic.  On  one  California  grade, 
competent    researchers    measured    the    noise 
level    produced   by   trucks.   They   i:oted    this 
result:    "Trucks  scored  between  85  and   105 
on   our  PNdb   scale    (perceived   noise   level), 
actuallv   overlapping    the   noise    level   of   Jet 
aircraft,  which  ranged  between   104  nnd   114 
PNdb  "  '■"■  Tlie  State  of  New  'i'ork  and  stveral 
US  Cities  attempt  to  rcgulaU-  the  permissible 
noise  levels  of  trucks.  Unquestionably,  audio 
pollution   by   trucks   exists   and   Is    very   ob- 
noxious  to   ihose   who   must  reside  or  work 
within    range    of    vehicle    noises.    With    the 
l.irger-size  trucks  and  combinations  and  e-.  en 
more  powerful  engines  likely  to  be  permitted 
on  the  roads  and  etreets  o!   the  US.  if  the 
proposed  size  and  weight  limits  are  author- 
ized  the  noise  level  from  large  motor  vehicles 
could  rise.  Unforunately,  it  has  not  proven 
p.Tssible  to  go  beyond  Identification  of  Uils 
social-cost  problem,  as  no  data  or  competent 
studies    appear    avaUable.    Interestingly,    the 
noise  issue  was  not  even  raised  in  the  Hear- 
ings on  S   2658.  but  this  may  be  attributable 
to  the  fact   that  few  ordinary   people  could 
•ifford  to  go  to  Washington,  D.C  .  to  testify 
and    to   the   apparent   U.ck    of   effort  by   the 
subcommittee    to  draw   forth    testimony    on 
that   lmix)rtant   subject. 

Greater  air  pollution  by  trucks  having 
larger  and  more  powerful  engines  is  also  a 
definite  possibility.  While  little  national  or 
state  attention  has  been  given  to  the  prob- 
lem in  recent  years  air  pollution  from  motor 
vehicles  has  begun  to  be  given  greater  em- 
phasis and  some  regulations  have  been 
.'orthcoming.  Limitations  on  air  pollutant 
emissions  have  been  issued  for  new  vehicles 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  being  with  the  1970 
moder  year.'-'  L.arger  trucks  may  find  tnese 
standards  difficult  and  rather  costly  to  meet 
However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  diesel- 
powered  vehicles,  the  ones  most  likely  to 
utilize  size  i.nd  weight  Increases,  are  less 
pollutant  than  are  gasoline-powered  ones 
In  this  connection,  a  recent  Congressional 
report  found  as  follows: 

■The  Increasing  emphasis  of  the  delete- 
rious effects  of  the  'invisible'  emissions  ol 
gasoline  engines  probably  tends  to  mtensily 
public  opinion  against  the  noticeable  dlesel 
emissions.  Largely  because  the  overall  luel 
combusUon  is  more  complete  in  dlesel  engines 
and  there  are  fewer  diesel  engines  and  there 
are  fewer  diesels  in  use  compared  to  gaso- 
line powered  vehicle,  diesel  exhaust  products 
are  not  considered  of  prime  importance 
However,  diesel  smoke  and  odors  are  unde- 
niably a  nuisance  and  are  certainly  capable 
of  producing  human  discomfort."  "^ 

Air  pollution  by  larger  and  heavier  vehi- 
cles is  another  social  cost  effect  that  should 
be  further  investigated.  At  the  moment, 
there  are  so  few  data  available  that  measure- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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ment  of  these  »ocl»l  cob^  Is  not  practicable. 
althou(;h  the  coet  of  equipment  tnd  motor 
devices  '.<>  '.essen  air  pollution  could  be  esti- 
mated Apparentlv  there  Is  very  little  Inier- 
fKt  in  this  problem  «monK  the  legislative 
hodles  responsible  [or  setting  size  and 
weight  standards  Olven  the  dreadful  ^ir 
pollution  problems  of  the  cities  and  the  im- 
mensely significant  contribution  that  motor 
vehicles  make  to  th.->8e  problems  this  Is 
highly  unfortunate 

i'  u  m  'ua  r  1/ 
While  Uhe  gains  u->  motor  vehicle  ofjerators 
Mf  size  and  weight  mcreaaes  were  fuund  to 
be  quite  large  in  the  previous  chapter  the 
possible  costs  are  likely  to  be  immense  The 
best  esUmate  of  the  costs  of  lost  capital  iUe 
of  pavements  and  strvictures  .ind  increiused 
maintenance  and  resurfacing  of  the  hlghwHV 
system  has  been  established  .it  «382  mll.u.u 
per  year  In  addition  to  this  large  sum  nu- 
merous social  costs  have  been  identified  md 
some  have  been  measured  at  least  m  r..iigh 
terms  A  direct  quantlftcatlon  r.f  me  c<«t  to 
society  through  utilizing  a  high-cost  trans- 
port mode  in  place  ■■•(  a  .ow-oost  carrier  was 
found  to  involve  a  loss  of  »57  4  million  per 
year  Of  the  social  costs  is  iiifasured  by  the 
public  coet  expenditures  required  to  nullify 
idverse  efr*c\«.  from  »60  million  t-.  »3(X)  mil- 
lion annually  were  found  to  be  attributable 
to  width  increases  Another  »580  million 
yearly  was  estimated  is  the  oust  of  nullify- 
ing accident  and  other  st>clal  cot,t  effects  In 
toul.  then,  the  social  costs  which  could  be 
measured  have  been  eeUmated  to  amount  to 
somewhere  between  »697  million  and  »937 
million  annually  The  total  annual  costs  of 
increased  sizes  and  weights  could  'herefore 
lie  in  the  order  of  from  »1  080  to  «1  J20  mil- 
lion per  vear.  at  least  for  the  rlrst  decade 
.ifter  inltlaUon  of  a  higher  level  of  sizes  and 
weights 

In  addition,  the  social  costs  !elt  by  .ilmost 
all  citizens,  of  the  higher  noise  and  iUr  pol- 
lution levels  contributed  by  large  and  heavy 
motor  vehicles,  often  .ilong  with  the  lighter 
vehicles,  are  enormous  .\ddltlonal  expendi- 
tures for  nulllflcatlon  of  some  social  cost.s 
might  be  assessed  again-st  -he  motor  vehicle* 
requiring  the  highway  leitures  needed  to 
permit  passenger  car  md  light  \eiiKle  ..pera- 
tlons  to  continue  at  no  increase  in  iccldent 
hazard  and  no  lecreuse  m  travel  enjovment 
from  current  levels  However  no  considera- 
tion could  be  given  in  the  esUmates  iiven 
above  to  the  burdensome  effects  on  those 
millions  who  are  affected  adversely  by  noise 
and  air  pollution  This  is  truly  one  of  the 
great  problems  of  modem  urban  society  and 
the  contrlbuuon  of  large  and  heavy  motor 
vehicles  to  this  problem  should  receive  far 
greater  research  effort  and  social  action  in 
the  future 

JXioTNOTES 

U  S  .  Congress.  House.  Firn  Progress  Ke- 
pt/rt  of  ihe  Highway  Cost  Allocation  Study 
H  Doc  106.  86th  Cong  .  Ist  sess  1957.  p  66 
See  also  a  report  of  the  French  Highway  and 
Road  Trafnc  Authority  which  concluded 
road  wear,  for  the  most  part--at  least 
95  per  cent — Is  caused  by  the  passage  of  very 
heavy    vehicles  '  Sew    York    Journal    of 

Commerce.  May  SI    1968.  pp    1    22 

■  For  a  description  of  the  engineering  as- 
pects "f  concrete  pavements  see  Leo  J  Rltter 
Jr  and  Radnor  J  Paquette,  Highway  fn- 
gmeering  1 3d  ed  ;  New  York  The  Ronald 
Press  Company.   1967).  pp    659-719 

'Rltter  and  Paquette.  pp  455  84  and  600- 
58 

'  The  analysis  of  carrier  benefits  presented 
in  Chapter  V  was  made  In  terms  of  Sfl.OOO-lb 
tandem  axles.  S  aflM.  as  originally  Intro- 
duced, would  have  allowed  tandems  of  that 
weight  However,  the  Senal*  Committee  on 
Public  Worka  r«duc«d  the  tandem-aile  pro- 
posal to  34.000  ItM.i  8  3668  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  that  form  (and  wltb  a  revised 
groos- weight  table)     At  the  tane  ot  wntin« 


thU  theals.  the  House  had  not  yel  begun  ac- 
tion on  the  companion  bill.  HR  14474  The 
analysis  In  Chapter  VI  will  proceed  In  terms 
both  of  a  34.000-lb  axle  weight  i  as  affecting 
highway  pavements  i  and  higher  gioee 
welghW  than  the  currently  allowable  73.280 
lbs  for  the  Interstate  System  las  affecting 
bridges  and  safety  conditions)  There  Is  no 
conflict  between  the  tandem-axle  weight 
values  analyzed  in  Chapters  V  and  VI.  be- 
cause 80.000-  Ui  100000-lh.  gross  weights 
can  t>e  legally  obtained  under  the  provisions 
of  8  2668  no  matter  which  tandem-axle 
weight  34  (XK)  lbs  or  36  OOO  lbs  Is  permitted, 
and  because  the  relative  Influence  on  the 
larrler  economies  of  vehicle  size  and  weight 
as  obtained  via  increased  ijross  md  high 
axle  loadings  versus  increased  gr>*8  with 
more  axles  >  fnr  the  .same  weleht  allowance) 
K  vet  'o  be  iletermUn-d  and  likely  to  be 
Minll.ir    .As  the  BPFJ  has  expUined 

Any  differential  In  the  cost  ol  hauling  a 
gross  load  ot  say  80  000  pounds  on  five  axles 
as  compared  to  hauling  the  same  gross  load 
on  six  axles  remains  to  be  discovered  but  re- 
search has  established  the  differential  oper- 
iting  cost  between  hauling  increments  of 
gross  weight  wlthnut  regard  to  the  number 
of  axles  .Any  difference  In  the  results  reached 
by  the  two  approaches  would  most  likely  be 
insignificant  with  respect  to  the  indicated 
economy  "f  axle  weight  in  the  to'nl  irans- 
()ort.ition  cost  " 
H    Doc   354.  p    l.JH 

fbtd     p   86 
•  Ibid. 

Ibid  .  p  87  Of  course.  IX  sUblltzed  shoul- 
ders are  used  by  vehicles  that  cannot  keep  In 
the  proper  traffic  lanes  costs  of  using  the 
shoulders  as  passage-ways  can  be  incurred,  as 
described  above  These  costs  would  be  the  re- 
sponsibility i't  the  wider  commercial  motor 
vehicles 

1  he  HRB  which  finds  12-ft  lanes  Ideal 
with  present  vehicle  sizes  quanilfled  the  rela- 
tive highway  capacity  under  uninterrupted 
flow  conditions  with  narrower  lanes  as  fol- 
lows: 


Cjip*cit*  »i  percent  ot  l2-n 
line  capacity 


I  .III*  *iilik 
<*MI) 


roads 


Multilane 
roads 


II 

la 

9 


sa 

81 
76 


97 
91 
81 


The  HRB  adds  Although  the  table  shows 
only  the  effects  of  narrower  Lines  on  capacity. 
such  restricted  lanes  also  adversely  affect 
driver  comfort  and  increase  potential 
hazard." 

Reduced  capacity  results  because:  "On  a 
two-lane  highway  a  vehicle  performing  a 
piissing  maneuver  occupies  the  lane  normally 
used  by  tratBc  traveling  in  the  opp)Oslte  di- 
rection for  a  longer  period  when  the  lanes 
are  narrow  than  when  they  are  wide,  In 
effect  occupying  two  lanes  rather  than  one 
at  such  times  ■  See  Highway  Research  Board. 
Htgnuay  Capacity  Manual.  1965.  Highway 
Research  Bo«krd  Special  Report  87  i  Washing- 
ton. D  C  National  Academy  of  Sciences — 
National  Research  Council.   1966).  pp    8»-88. 

'  A    wider    vehicle   will   also   off  track   more 
t.ian  a  narrower  one.  but  only  to  the  extent 
of   the  greater   width    A    102-ln.   vehicle  will 
oHtrack    6    ins     more    than    a   98-ln.    vehicle 
See    Hoy    Stevens.    Samuel    C     Tlgnor.    and 
James  P   Lojacono.    Off  tracking  Calculations 
For  Trailer  Combinations."   Public  Roads.  A 
Journal  of  Highway  Research,  XXXIV,  No.  4 
(October.   1966)  .  88 
H   Doc    354.  p   99 
Ibid 
'Carl  C   Saal  and  William  P    Petnng.     At 
What  Point  Does  High  Horsepower  Cease  To 
Be     PracUcal     in     Transport     OperaUons?" 
(paper    presented    at    National    West    Cotut 


Meeting.    Society    of    Automotive   Engineers. 
Portland.  Ore.  August    1961  >. 
"  H    Doc   354.  p  73 
-  Ibid 

'•'Eventually,  depending  on  the  composi- 
tion and  direction  of  traffic  flow,  all  vehicles 
will  be  forced  to  travel  at  the  sp)eed  of  the 
slowest;  and  as  the  speed  falls  to  the  level 
of  the  slowest  truck,  fewer  vehicles  can  be 
accommodated  on  the  highways  iso  long  as 
that  8f>eed  is  less  than  the  theoretical  op- 
timum— approximately  35  m.p.h  ) 

"Studies  have  shown  that  sp>eed  differen- 
tials are  highly  impiortant  concomitants  of 
accident  Involvement  See  H  Doc  354.  p  76 
Such  combinations  operating  at  low 
speeds  will  prevent  the  utilization  of  far 
more  road  capacity  on  grades  than  on 
stralght-of-ways  la  fact,  the  HRB  uses  a 
generalized  passenger  Ciir  equivalency  fac- 
tor for  all  trucks  operating  In  mountainous 
terrain  of  from  7  to  12,  depending  on  the 
desired  level  of  service  The  factor  on  level 
terrain  Is  only  2  to  3  The  factor  pert.ilnlng  to 
the  maximum-sized  vehicle  permitted  under 
the  limits  contiUned  m  S  2658  would  un- 
questionably be  far  greater  See  Highway  Re- 
search Board  Highway  Capacity  Manual 
1965     p     304 

H    Doc   3,54.  pp    66  67 
Ibid     p   72 
Ibid  .  p   5 

Brakes.  Brake  Balance  and  GVW.  Panel 
discussion  presented  at  the  TTMAs  25th  An- 
nual Convention.  Holl>-wood  Beach  Hotel. 
Hollywood.  Fla  .  March  28,  1966  (Washing- 
ton, D  C  Truck  Trailer  Manufacturers  As- 
.soclatlon.  nd  I.  pp    35.  38    (Multlllthed  ) 

•For  an  example  see  letter  from  T  D 
Sherrard.  Coordinator  of  Longer  Combination 
Braking  Demonstrations.  Western  Highway 
Institute  Utlca.  Mich  .  to  Sizes  and  Weights- 
Equipment  Committee  on  Longer  Combina- 
tions Project  Steering  Committee.  July  19. 
1967  A  greater  number  of  axles  can  absorb 
more  kinetic  energy  and  thereby  enable 
quicker  stops,  given  constant  GVW  Modi- 
fication includes  Installation  of  devices  that 
would  apply  brakes  on  rear  trailing  units  ol 
combinations  before  applying  brakes  on  the 
motive  unit  For  examples  and  discussion  ol 
brake  improvement,  see  R.  D.  Lister.  Some 
Problems  of  Eme-gency  Braking  in  Rod 
Vehicles.  Paper  presented  at  the  Symposium 
on  Control  of  Vehicles  during  Braking  and 
Cornering.  In  London  on  Tuesday,  11th  June 
1963.  held  In  collaboration  with  the  Road 
Research  Laboratory.  D  S  I  R.  (London:  The 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  1964) .  and 
Truck  Antl-Skld  System  Announced."  West- 
ern Trucking — Motor  Tran.iportation.  XLVI 
No   8  (August.  19671  .  59 

^  Hearings  on  S  2658.  p  145 
•  Michael  C  Kaye.  Computed  Traction 
Comparisons  of  Various  Heavy  Duty  Standard 
and  Longer  Length  Truck-Tractor  and  Seml- 
Traller  Combinations.  An  Exercise  for  the 
Power  &  Traction  Subcommittee  of  the  West- 
ern Highway  Institute  Longer  Combination 
Project  Steering  Committee"  (Western  High- 
way Institute.  San  Francisco.  Calif  ,  January. 
1967)    p    2    (Xeroxed  I 

"•'As  one  authority  has  stated:  "It  Is  evi- 
dent, also,  that  still  further  Increases  In  legal 
size  and  weight  limits  would  be  a  mandate 
requiring  engineers  to  design  highways  to 
higher  standards  for  the  future."  Burton  N. 
Behllng.  Highway  Costs  .  .  .  and  who  should 
pay  them  (Washington.  DC  :  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  1956).  p  33.  See  also  pp. 
8.  20-22. 

-'  This  is  not  to  imply  that  all  highway  ira- 
provemenu  are  designed  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit, or  at  the  demand,  of  commercial  vehicle 
operators.  Private  motorists  also  demand  Im- 
proved roads,  even  where  traffic  congestion 
remains  minimal.  But  certain  Improvements, 
most  visibly  including  truck  lanes  on  grades, 
are  traceable  solely  to  the  needs  of  heavy 
traffic.  Meet  highway  users  do  not  require  or 
necessitate  passing  lanes  or  tumoutsi   sucbr 
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special  construcUons  are  provided  only  to 
minimize  the  effects  of  slow  trucks.  Theee 
were  also  conclusions  of  the  incremental  coet 
solution  ot  the  Highway  Coet  AllocaUon 
stvidy.  See  H.  Doc.  134,  pp.  91-92. 

='  In  the  deck  type  of  bridge  the  roadway  U 
above  the  supporting  superstructure!  In  the 
less-common  through  type  of  bridge  the 
roadway  passes  between  the  elements  of  the 
superstructure      See    Rltter    and    Paquette, 

P    '■^88.  ^   „ 

-For  a  luung  of  22  major  bridge  failures 
Uiat  have  taken  place  in  the  past  25  years, 
excluding  the  recent  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 
Xallure,  see  US  ,  Congress,  Senate.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  Bridge  Inspection.  Maintenance,  and 
Design.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
Senate  on  Status  of  the  Inspection.  Main- 
tenance, and  Design  of  Bridges  in  the  United 
BUtes.  90th  Cong  ,  2d  sess.,  1968,  p.  3^  Here- 
inafter referred  to  as  Hearings  on  Bridges. 
Some  150  bridge  structures  with  spans  ex- 
ceeding 20  ft.  f;Ul  yearly  In  the  U.S.  How- 
ever the  number  of  these  failures  due  to  the 
action  of  heavy  trucks  Is  unknown,  ibid., 
p.  22. 

*H  Doc   354.  p  63. 
^■'  Ibid,    p     144. 

"Ibid  p  139.  For  one  example  of  an  in- 
dustry quotaUon  of  this  BPR  statement 
from  which  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
increased  axle  loads  will  not  appreciably 
accelerate  reconstruction  or  maintenance 
problems  beyond  those  already  existing  or 
which  are  not  going  to  occur  anyway  even 
with  no  increase  in  axle  weights."  See  Thur- 
man  D  Sherrard,  -Truck  Sizes  and  Weights: 
Increased  Axle  boads  Are  Practical,"  Go 
Transport  Times  of  the  West.  XXVI,  No.  12 
(December.  1966).  17. 

»  And  careful  maintenance  is  by  no  means 
common  For  one  engineer's  description  of 
the  lack  of  adequate  and  essential  bridge  in- 
spection and  maintenance,  see  Hearings  on 
Bridges,  pp.  95-124,  especially  pp.  98-99,  106- 
10,  and  122. 

■<  Hearings  on  S.  2658.  p.  315, 
i  H.  Doc.  354,  p,  147. 
■1' Hearings  on  Bridges,  p.  115. 
«  It  Is  instructive  to  quote  the  following 
exchange  from  the  1968  Senate  Bridge  Hear- 
ings to  point  out  the  danger  to  narrow  struc- 
tures from  vehicle  collision  (as  separate  froni 
the  danger  to  vehicles).   Senator   Baker   of 
the  Roads  Subcommittee  quesUoned  an  en- 
gineer   and    p:irtner    In    a    consulting    firm 
specializing  in  bridge  design  as  follows: 

"1  Senator  Baker.)  What  other  factors 
might  directly  affect  the  safety  and  expected 
lifespan  of  a  bridge  structure? 

•  Mr  Mastcts.  One  fact  that  has  been  over- 
looked and  that  no  one,  I  believe,  has  touched 
on  to  dale  Is  the  proposed  increase  in  the 
width  ol  vehicles  using  the  structures.  There 
are  a  number  of  structures  in  use  on  the 
Federal-aid  jirimarv  system  with  10-foot 
lanes  .some  even  slightly  narrower,  where 
nresentlv  there  are  many  impacts  between 
moving  vehicles  and  members  of  the  bridge 
every  vear. 

•■.Senator  Baker  You  are  talking  about  a 
physical  collision  between  a  vehicle  and  one 
of  the  structural  members  of  the  bridge? 

•Mr  Mastkrs  Yes;  if  they  hit  the  right 
member  hard  enough,  they  can  take  a  bridge 
down  Any  number  of  trusr  bridges  can  col- 
l.iixse  from  this  kind  of  impact.  As  vehicles 
get  wider  and  harder  to  contain  in  their 
lane  of  travel,  the  more  impacts  are  going 
to  occur." 
ibid.,  p  114. 
»H    Doc    354.  p    160. 

1  U  S  Congress.  House.  Firsf  Progress  Re- 
port of  the  Ilighuay  Cost  Allocation  Study, 
p     76. 

^-  For  a  description  of  maintenance  opera- 
tions see  Rltter  and  Paquette.  pp.  720-55,  or 
Robert  G.  Hennes  and  Martin  1.  Ekse,  Funda- 
mentals  of  Transportation  Engirieering  (New 


York:  McOraw-HlU  Book  Company,  Inc.. 
1966),  pp.  162-66, 

»  H.  Doc.  124,  pp.  179-83. 

•■Mileage  data  from  U.S.,  Department  of 
Tranaportatlon,  Federal  Highway  Admlnis- 
traUon.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Highway 
Statistics,  1966  (Washington.  DC:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1968) ,  pp.  137.  142,  145, 
The  state  rural  primary  system  encompasses 
the  rural  Federal -aid  primary  system  and  an 
additional  200,000  miles  of  high-level  state 

roads. 

"US  Congress  House.  Committee  on 
Public  Roads,  1968  National  Highway  Needs 
Report.  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Com- 
mittee Print  90-22,  90th  Cong  ,  2d  sess.,  1968, 

p. 46. 

•-The  esUmated  extra  costs,  by  highway 
type,  were  obtained  from  H.  Doc.  354.  pp. 
162-66. 

"About  26'^  of  the  total  US.  road  and 
street  system  expansion  from  1965  to  1966 
of  8  384  miles.  See  US.,  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, Federal  Highway  AdmlnlsUatlon. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Highway  Statistics. 
1965.  p.  142,  and  idem,  Highway  Statistics. 
i966,  p.  142. 

"  In  1964,  349.4  miles  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem in  26  sampled  states  were  composed  of 
5-or-more-lane  highways.   See  US  .  Depart- 
ment   of    Transportation.    Federal    Highway 
Administration,    Bureau    of    Public    Roads, 
infersfafe      System.      Traveled-Way      Study, 
Revort    1— Preliminary    Analys-.-i.    by    H.    L. 
Bishop      (Washington,     D.C.:      Government 
Printing  Office,  November,   1967).  pp    14-15. 
<•■  For  the  marginal  cost  factors,  see  H.  Doc. 
354     pp     162-66.    Although    this    thesis    h.-\s 
adopted  the  estimates  of  Increased  oonstruc- 
Uon   and  structure   costs  of   the   Bureau   o. 
Public  Roads  as  supplied  In  the  above  docu- 
ment  It  should  be  noted  that  other  authori- 
ties do  not  agree.  For  example,  the  Virginia 
state  highway  commissioner  has  found   the 
following: 

"A  car«ftil  review  of  our  design  standards 
and  designs  for  the  pavements  on  our  various 
systems  indicates  that  to  design  lor  these 
additional  weight  limits  |  the  limits  of  S. 
26581  would  result  In  an  average  of  15  per 
cent  increase  in  our  paving  cost  to  provide 
structural  adequacy.  If  this  had  been  ap- 
plied during  the  vear  of  1967.  our  new  pave- 
ment construction  cost  would  have  increased 
by  approximately  $5,000,000  and  would  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  future  years  •  .See  Hear- 
ings on  S.  2658,  p.  259. 

"The  incremental  maintenance  cost  re- 
sponsibility attributable  to  the  very  heaviest 
currently-allowable  4-  and  5-axle  combina- 
tions was  averaged  for  the  three  60.000-lb.- 
and-over  classes.  In  relation  to  the  average 
maintenance  expenditures  induced  by  4-  and 
5-axle  combinations.  See  H.  Doc.  r24.  pp 
200-01,  for  the  data. 

"See  Table  24.  supra,  p   231. 
«-The  estimate  of  tl78.946.000  was  derived 
as  follows:   H.  Doc.  354  presents  the  Incre- 
mental pavement,  base,  and  shoulder  cost  of 
producing  highway  facilities  for  20.000-  and 
36  000-lb.  axle-loadings  as  opposed  to  load- 
ings of  18.000-  and  32,000-lbs.  See  H.  Doc.  354. 
pp    162-66.  These  cost  figures  are  calculated 
for  various  ADT's.  From  U  S..  Department  ol 
Transportation.     Feder.il     Highway     Admin- 
istration,  Bureau   of   Public   Roads,   Highway 
Statistics,  1966.  p    179.  it  can  be  determined 
that   some  65'!    of   the  incremental   cost   oi 
pavements,  bases,  and  shoulders  constructed 
on  the  rural  pnmary-.Tid  svstem  is  attribut- 
able to  pavement  construction   Applying  6oO 
of  the  incremental  cost  to  the  rural  state  pri- 
mary svstem  mileage  of  the  29  states  listed  m 
Table  27  produces  the  toud  ir.crcmental  cos-..s 
of  $178.9  million.  Roads  with  ADTs  of  u.-ider 
400  vere  not  included  m  the  c.lculations. 

"■Derived  from  an  AA^HO  BPR  survey  in 
38  states  and  DC  tindertaken  lu  1962  See 
H    Doc.  354.  pp    i:-."   23.  for  tlie  resr.lts 

■For  example   ;n  Vc.ir  4  alter  a  hyp  ilhell- 


cal  increase  In  axle-weight  limits  to  20.000- 
and  35  000-lb8.  lor  xise  on  the  sUte  rural 
prlmarv  systems  In  the  29  states  listed  In 
Table  27  the  extra  costs  would  totJil  »32.- 
205  000  This  figure  U  found  by  adding  the 
$■26  441.000  total  of  the  column  headed  Year 
4  in  Table  27  U)  the  following  amounts  found 
in  the  column  headed  Year  1  in  that  Table: 
$747  000  for  Idaho;  $3,196,000  for  111;  $797.- 
000  for  ND  ;  and  $1,024,000  for  W.  Va.  Those 
states  estimate  their  primary  systems  en- 
counter very  r.ipld  wear  See  Table  27,  supra. 
pp    288-89.  _,    ,  . 

<■■  This  calculation  assumes  higher  weights 
viould  be  made  legal  for  (or  such  travel  lim- 
ited to)  the  state  rural  primary  system.  The 
annual  costs  can  be  ciUculated  for  any  sUte 
separalelv  from  Tables  27  and  29. 

"  H  Doc  354.  p.  124-125.  The  mileage  cho- 
sen by  the  BPR  does  generally  Include  the 
state  primary  system  (not  Just  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system)  but  excludes  the  state 
secondary  system  and  city  streets.  See  ibid., 
120. 

r-'ibuf..  pp.  126-127. 
'-'  Hearings  on  S.  2658,  p  204. 
'■  ibid.,  p.  305  .  .   ,         . 

■■'  Thereafter,  the  annual  Incremental  costs 
related  to  pavements  would  approximate  $40 
million  These  would  be  composed  of  extra 
costs  for  minor  maintenance  and  for  con- 
structing new  highway  pavement  to  greater 
standards  ($8  million  annually)  and  extra 
costs  for  resurfacing  to  higher  slandiu-ds  ( S.32 
million).  The  highways  may  be  a.ssumed  to 
wear  out  no  more  rapidly  than  at  present. 
;-It  is  dangerous  for  H15  bridges  to  be 
o-erstressed  bevond  design  loads  to  such  an 
extent-  the  danger  is  even  more  evident  for 
bridges  designed  to  lesser  standards  (such  a.s 
HIO)  and  more  dangerous  when  bridges  are 
not  well  maintained,  such  as  on  minor  rtiral 

roads, 

'Hearings  on  Bridges,  p    90. 
•'■  Hearings  on  S  2658.  p   259. 
«  Tliese  average  costs  are  derived  by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  bridge  structures  on  the 
Virginia  state  prlmarv  system  (1,068  of  H15 
c.-ipacltv  and  under  and  362  of  H20  capacity) 
into  the  costs  of  replacement  and  strengthen- 
ing as  given  bv  the  Virginia  highway  com- 
missioner.   See  "ibid.;    thus.    $136,000,000    di- 
vided   by    1.068    equals    $127  340;     $15,000,000 
divided  by  362  equals  $41,436. 
'    Hearings  on  S  2658,  p  229. 
•-  ibid. 
«  ibid. 

"■  Numbers  of  bridges  of  various  types  cal- 
culated from  Hearings  on  Bridges,  pp.  8U-87 
Ind  and  Tex.  fieures  not  available  and  not 
included  in  touils.  Ky,  figures  available  but 
excluded  from  totals  by  author  because  ol  .  n 
apparent  misprint. 

«  Perhaps  few  issues  concerning  the  appli- 
cation of   benefit-coEt  techniques   to   public 
investment    projects    are    more    difficult    u, 
resolve    than   the   determination   of    the   dis- 
count rate    No  one  rate  is  necessarily  appli- 
cable  to   all    projects;    numerous   b.ises   iiid 
rates    have    been    used    and    proposed.     1  he 
bases  range  from  the  current  Treasury  rate 
to  the  opportunity  cost  of  capital  a.s  measured 
by  the  rate  of  return  before  t..xes  in  manu- 
fiwtunng  industries.  The  rates,  as  found  by 
a  1968  survey  with  replies  from  10  apencie-s. 
range  from  o"to  15  ;  ,  See  U  S,.  Congress.  Sub- 
committee  on    Economy   in   Government   o. 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Interest  Rate 
Guidelines  for  Federal  Decisionmaking.  Hear- 
ings before  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  m 
Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee   Congress.  90th  Cong  .  2d  sess  .  1968.  pp. 
54-55    m  this  thesis,  e^,'-    w.is  cho.sen  a.s  a 
reasonablv  conservative  approximation  to  the 
povernment  cost  of  borrowed  funds,   as  de- 
ccribed  In  ibid  .  pp  60-63. 

-The  total  Federal  user-tax  revenues  in 
1063  were  onlv  $3  8  billion  See  U  S  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Federal  Highway 
•dmini.stration.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
HiQhwav  .SfodsM'-.'.  r-'ee   p    122.  Ihe  annual 
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bridge    cost*    calculated    above    wer«    found 
using  the  following  formula 


K 


I 
I     (l-fD-n 
interest    rate 


where  P  - 
And    R     annual 


principal 
payment 

'  See  lupra  p  274  for  estimates  of  early 
bridge  replacement  related  to  heavy  ,ixle  load- 
ings For  example  an  H15  bridge  .n  r.jads  of 
5  (WO  ADT  ha.i  i  reduction  In  l:fe  expectancy 
of  16  vears  under  20  000-  and  36  000-lb  load- 
ings compared  wl'h  18  000-  and  3J  000-lhs 

The  i225  million  13  made  up  nf  |31   mil- 
lion  for  extra   resurfacing   and    »1'»4   mlUl'.n 
for  capital  loss    See  p    299     <up'a 
•See  n  56  p  29B   -upra 

-In  fact  the  annual  cosu  over  the  first 
decade  would  be  more  than  four  t'.mes  as 
great  ,»1632  mllllom  using  "he  bridge  cost 
estimate  Involving  early  replacement  necessi- 
tated tor  the  entire  C  S    highway  network 

For  another  :hlng,  the  tJtal  may  not 
include  all  necessary  public  costs  of  larger 
ind  heavier  vehicle  operat;uns  For  example. 
•he  BPR  has  suggested  t  iht  heavier  vehicles 
•A-rn  more  powerful  engines  may  necessitate 
more  expensive  ventilating  svstems  tor  tun- 
nels rfee  H  -Ooc  3.>4  p  26  The  author  has 
been  imabl©  te  estimate  the  extra  costs  of 
greiter-capacltv  •.entlUtlng  systems 
■;  H   Doc  354   p   170 

^The  general  economic  test  for  a  gain  in 
s<K-lal  welfare  w  that  those  who  profit  from 
an  economic  exchange  must  be  able  to  com- 
,>ensate  'hose  Ah>  I  >se  in  ,.nv  form,  while 
-lill  retaining  a  ret  benefit  In  a  desirable 
economic  exchange  gainers  ..ver-compen- 
sate  '  losers 

.  E  J  Mlshan  A  Survey  of  Welfare  F.con- 
.mlos  1939  59  in  Money.  Intereit  and  Wel- 
fare Survevs  .-f  Eiconomic  ThMjry.  Vol  I 
.London  Mav.nu...in  .-nd  Cmpany  Umlted. 
1965  Toronto  Tlie  Macmlllaii  Company  of 
Canada  Limited.  New  York  St  Martins 
I'ress  inc    1965 1  pp   211    1^ 

The  percentage  cost  redUL  ti  .ii  under  the 
limits  of  S  2658  would  ipproKimate  13 
See  supro.  p  247  Given  railway  ron-mlleage 
m  1967  of  719  4  billion  the  loss  would  be 
013  719  4)  9  3523  billion  ton-miles  How- 
ever only  the  higher-rated  and  short-  or 
medium-haul  tratlic  would  be  subject  to 
marked  diversion  Therefore  the  1  )ss  nught 
oe  only  about  one-half  the  above  figure,  or 
approximately  4  7  billion  ton-miles  This 
estimate  is  probably  .n  'he  low  side  For 
1967  ton-mile  tlgures.  -ee  Y-ar^ook  of  Rail- 
road Facti  1968  Fd'.twn  VVashlngvm.  DC 
.Association  of  American  Railroads.  April. 
19681    p   41 

'For    the    t>est    discussion    ot    the    relative 
economic   coets  >.:    r.ill   versus   motor   freight 
transport -the  relative  real  resource  cost* 
see  Nelson.  Railroad  Tramportatton  and  Pub- 
tic  PolicM   pp    171  86 

■  See  Meyer,  et  al  \>  152  These  figure*. 
for  60  OOO-ib  lo.ids.  mo6t  likely  lUuslrate 
too  low  a  difference  for  1968  coei  condiuons 
The  marginal  cobus  are  based  on  1953-1955 
data  Since  that  peruxl.  rail  unit  costs  have 
risen  little,  if  at  all.  .n  comparison  to  truck 
unit   costs   which   have   Increa.sed   greatly 

'Highway       Research       Board        Highway 
Capacity    Manual     1365.    pp     89-90 
'  Ibid  .  p   90 

<•'  rne  state  oi  the.  Art  of  Trarnc  Safety.  A 
Critical  Review  and  Analyna  of  the  Tech.nical 
In/ormation  on  Factors  Affecting  Traffic 
Safety  i  n  p  Arthur  D  UtUe.  Inc  for  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  .Association.  Inc  . 
June.  19661.  p  135  For  reports  of  these 
studies  see  D  M  Belmont.  Effects  of 
Shoulder  Width  on  Accidents  on  Two-Lane 
Tangents.  '  In  Highnay  Accxdents  and  ReMted 
Factors.  Highway  Research  Board  Bulletin  91 
(Washington,  DC  National  Academy  of 
Sciences — National  Research  Council.  Ia54i. 
D  M.  Belmont,  Accidents  V'ersus  Width  of 
Paved  Shoulders  on  Calllornia  Two-Lane 
Tangents— 1951  and  1953."  In  Statistical 
Analysxa  of  Highway  Accidents.  Highway  lU- 


search  Bo«u^  BulleUn  117  i  Washington.  D  C 
National  Academy  of  Sciences— NaUonal  Re- 
search Council  195«t.  and  A  Symposium  on 
Highway  Shoulders  Highway  Research  Board 
Bulletin  151  (Washington,  DC  National 
Academy  of  .Sciences  National  Research 
Council.   1957 

"  The  State  of  the  Art  of  T'ainc  Safety.  A 
Critical  Renew  and  Analyiis  of  the  Technical 
Information     on     Factors     Affecting     Traffic 
Safety,  p    14  1 
•   Ibid 
'   Ibid 

■    H    DiK-    124    p    vlll 

-  ClUes  Investment  t..  Improve  Safety  on 
Exlsung  Highways  Department  of  Tmns- 
port.iuon  News  a  pre»»  release  .  DepAitment 
of  Transportation  Fedenil  Highway  Admin- 
istration. Washington  DC  March  15  19681 
( Mimeographe<l  i 

-'US.  C-ongress.  H. ni.se  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
lJ<,i  l-iterHtate  Cost  fcUimote  Highway 
Seed  Study  and  Emergency  Flood  Highway 
Relief.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
House  if  Representatives  89th  Cong.  1st 
sess     1  165    pp   23   24 

•"  Personal  letter  from  Francis  S  Lorenz. 
Director.  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings,  .->uite  of  Illinois.  Springfield  111  . 
January  25   1J68 

-See  Table  32,  infra,  p  390 
-  VS  Congress  House,  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
;  »';i  I-ite->tate  Co-<t  Eitimate  Highway  Seed 
Study  and  Emergency  Flood  Highnav  Reluf 
pp   Si.  53 

■'  H     Doc     124     pp    68   69 
-'  H    Doc    )54    p   77 

«  Jimee  F    McCarthy     The  Economic  Cost 
of   Traffic   Accldenus   m   Relation  to   t:ie   Ve- 
hicle '    Fubhc  Koadi    A   Journal  of  Higfncay 
Research      XXXI     No     2    i.Iune.    1960i      46 
-'  Hearink's  .  n  S    265H    pp    164    173,  256-58 
"'  Lowell   K     Brldwell.     Remarks   by  Lowell 
K    Brldwell    Fedcrnl  Highway  Administrator. 
Before    the    Annual    Meeting   of    the   Private 
Truck  Council    St    Louis.  Missouri,  March  26. 
1968   •   Department   of   Transportation   News. 
a    press    release     ( Department    of    Transpor- 
•atlon       Federal      Highway     Administration. 
Washington     DC.     March    26.     1568i,    p     2 
I  Mimeographed  ) 

■Results  of  Three  Test  Runs  with  an 
Experimental  Highway  Freight  Combina- 
tion' I  San  Francisco  Calif.  Western  High- 
way  Institute.    l»6e  1    (MultlUthed  ) 

-  Ibid  .  exhibit  V    p    1 

•  John  Venuice  Factor  Analysis  ol  Road- 
way and  Accident  Data  in  Highway  Acci- 
dent Studies  Highway  Research  Board 
BuUeUn  i40  Washington  DC  National 
Acadeu.,  of  Sciences  National  Research 
Council    I9«0i     p    29 

"  Richard  M  Michaels,  Driver  Tension 
Responses  Generated  on  Urban  Streets.' 
Public  Roads.  A  Journal  of  Highuay  Re- 
search    XXXI   No    3    (August.    1960).   57 

-  The  conclusion  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  In  recommending  enact- 
ment of  S  2668,  was 

Evidence  presented  to  the  committee  with 
regard  to  highway  salety  did  not  demonstrate 
a  meaningful  relationship  between  the  sizes 
and  welghu  under  consideration  and  the 
Incidence  of  traffic  accidents  There  Is,  how- 
ever a  relationship  between  the  physical 
capabilities  of  large  vehicles  and  highway 
safety  involving  such  n\atters  as  horsepower- 
weight  ratio  braking  capacity,  and  linkage 
an  J   coupling   ilevlces 

V  S  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  Vehicle  Weights  and  Uunensions. 
S  Rept  1026  lo  Accompany  S  2868.  90th 
C'lig,  2d  .sess  ,  1968.  p  3  It  can  be  argued, 
however,  that  the  complete  evidence  was  not 
presented  before  the  committee,  and  that 
the  relationship  between  vehicle  capabilities 
and  safety  does  imply  a  meaningful  func- 
tion between  accident  haziirds  and  vehicle 
dimensions   .ind   weights. 


Jul  11   J.;,    1968 

"See  <Wrf     P    13    and  H    Doc.  354    pp    5, 
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80  ,       , 

See  Saal  and  Fetrlng  pp  2  4  -t  Is  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee that  DOT  already  has  authority  to  set 
performance  standards  through  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
See  U  8  Congress.  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Vehicle  Weights  and  Dimen- 
sions  pp   3-4 

■John  Poland  The  Truck  Line,"  Wcst- 
cm  Trucking  -  MKtor  Transp<]rtation  XLIV. 
No    12   (December    ip6ft).   12 

'     Highway   Research   Board     Highuay   Ca- 
pacity Manual    I'JUS   •)   21 
Ibid    p   134 
■  See  H   Doc    124   pp   68-69 
•See   the  earlier  cliscu.sslon  on   this  topic 
M.n.ernlng   the    1968  Senate   Hearings  on   6 
2658,  siipra   pp    102-03 

See  n  25  supra   p   103 
-Seen   113.  supra  pp   151-52 
■"■•Loud    Trucks    Must    Stop    the    Music 
Wc-tern      Trucking— .Motor     Transportation 
XLVI  No   1  (  Januarv.  1967)  ,  36 

"Tougher  Vehicle  Air  PoUuUon  Regula- 
tions. Issued  by  US.  Effective  with  70 
Models  ■     Wall  Street  Journal.  June  4.   1968 

p     2 

US  Congress,  Senate,  Automotive  Air 
Pollution.  A  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  S  Doc,  7, 
89th  Cong.,  1st  sess  .  1965.  p    17. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  ol 
ab.sence  was  granted  to  Mr.  Cunning- 
HA.M  I  at  the  request  of  Gerald  R.  Ford>. 
July  24.  and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account    of    illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative proKram  aud  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wagconner,  for  60  minutes  today: 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  OHara  of  Illinois  'at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoLLiNQi.  for  5  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  'Vanik.  today  for  10  minutes;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Pollock  at  the  request  of  Mr 
ScHWENGELi.    for    15    mtnutes,   today. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr.  Waggonner>  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter:' 

Mr.  RYAN,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  CoHELAN.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

to; 

Mr.  Carey  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter In  his  remarks  made  today  on  H.R. 
15067. 

'  The  following  Members  <  at  the  request 
of  Mr  ScHWENGKL)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  In  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr  Grover. 

Mr  KxEPPE. 

Mr.  Hahviy. 


Mr 

Mr, 


Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Heifel 

Mr    SCHERLE. 

EsHLEMAN  in  two  instances. 

GoonLiNG. 

Mr  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.<;  KEiDOf  Illinois. 

Mr.";  Bolton. 

Mr  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Goodell. 

Mr.WYATT. 

Mr.  Winn. 
Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  McClure  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 

(The  following  Meinbers  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wacgonner)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  In  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Carey  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Resnick. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  EiLBERC  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Brasco. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  in  two  In- 
st/AUCcs 

Mr.  Fraser  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Annunzio. 

Mr.  Ronan. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  PODELL. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Friedel. 
Mr.  Madden. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  asrecd  to;  according; - 
ly  (at  10  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pm.>  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday. 
July   26,   1968,  at   12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communicatioiLs  were  taken  Horn  the 
Speaker's  Uble  and  referred  as  follows: 

"087  A  K-llcr  liom  the  Secretary  oi  ti.e 
Armv.  tr.xnsmitlinp  a  letter  Irom  the  Chiel 
of  Engineers,  Depurtment  ol  the  Army,  dated 
June  3  1968.  hubnultinK  a  report,  u.^cether 
with  accompanying  papers  and  lUustnaioiih.. 
on  an  Interim  turvey  ol  Wild  Kice  Hiver 
Minn  .  in  partial  response  u>  resolulioius  ol 
the  Committees  on  Public  Works.  L  S  Scn- 
uve  adopted  June  15.  1950.  .,nd  House  ol 
Representatives,  adopted  June  27  and  July 
l'»  1950  (H  Doc.  No  3ti6i;  to  the  Committee 
(u  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illuEtratlons 

2088  A  letter  Irom  the  A.ssist.ini  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  government  ol  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  ol 
proposed  legislalion  U>  authorize  the  i.ssu- 
liuce  of  inspection  warrants  to  inspectors  ol 
the  government  of  the  District  ol  Columbia. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

2089  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal  purstuinl  to  57 
Stat  380.  59  Stat.  434.  and  63  Slat.  377; 
tx)  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  3133.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
authority  for  more  flexible  regulation  of 
maximum  rates  of  interest  or  dividends, 
higher  reserve  requirements,  and  open  mar- 
ket operations  in  agency  issues:  To  the  Com- 
inlttee   on   Banking  and   Currency. 


SENATE     ENROLLED     BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S  1224  An  .ict  to  esUblish  a  register  of 
blind  persons  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporUng  of  in- 
f<.rmnUon  concerning  such  persons,  and  lor 
other  !)urposes; 

S  1228.  An  act  U)  authorize  project  grants 
and  loans  for  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facil- 
ities in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

S  J  Res  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  National  Center  for  Biomedical  Com- 
munications the  Lister  Hill  National  Center 
1   r  Biomedical  Communications. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pvoixv 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  551.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  Biscayne  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1789).  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Whole  House  on  tlie  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  4530.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  of  December  22,  1928,  relaUng  to  the 
Issuance  of  patent*  for  lands  held  under 
color  of  title,  to  liberalize  the  requirements 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  mineral  est.ate.  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  1790).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  13797  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  sale  of  certain  public  lands;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1791).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
IheUiiion. 

Mr  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Hotise  Joint  Resolution  1371,  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  that  it  be  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  be  called  bv  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1971.  to  be  planned  and 
conducted  bv  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  and  for  related  purposes, 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  1792).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  union. 

Mr  PERKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  18763  A  bill  to  authorize  pre- 
school and  early  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children  (Rept.  No.  1793).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WHITTEN;   Committee  of  conference. 


HR  16913  An  act  making  appropriations 
lor  the  Department  ol  Agriculture  and  rc- 
h.ted  agencies  lor  the  liscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1909.  and  for  other  purposes  (Hept. 
No   17941.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  STAGGERS;  Committee  of  cunlcrencc 
^  11C6  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  ol 
Transport.ition  W  prescribe  salety  standards 
lor  tiie  transportation  ol  n.itural  and  other 
LMS  bv  pipeline,  and  lor  other  purposes 
iR.-pt'No,  17951     Ordered  to  be  pruned, 

•>Ir  UAWSON  Coiiimitice  on  Government 
lucnt  Operations  H  R  1H040  A  bill  Uj  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
.Services  Act  ol  1<.)49.  a.s  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  rendering  ol  direct  assistance  to  and 
perlormance  ol  special  services  lor  the 
inaugural  committee  (Kept  No  l'^6r  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  ol  Uie  Union, 

Mr  DAWSON,  Committee  on  Gov  eminent 
Operations.  S.  2060.  An  act  t.i  amend  section 
503ifl  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  .or 
•\  period  ol  5  vears  the  authorizaUon  to  make 
appropriations  lor  allocations  and  grant*  lor 
the  collecuon  and  publication  of  docu- 
mentary sources  sigmhcant  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No  n9.).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  ol  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  ol  the  Union. 

Mr  NIX-  Mexico-United  Stales  Inter- 
narliamentarv  Group.  Report  of  the  Eightn 
Conlerence  of  the  Mexico-United  states 
Interparliamentary  Group  (Rept  No.  1.98). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  ol  the  W  holP 
Hovise  on  tlie  State  ol  tlie  Union. 

Mr  FALLON;  Committee  o!  conlerence. 
^  3418  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  lor 
the  nscal  vears  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
struction ol  certain  highways  m  accordance 
vK-ih  title  23  ol  the  United  Slates  Code,  and 
for  clher  purpose  (Rept.  No  17991.  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Unaer  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bilLs  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 
BvMrBOLAND; 
H  R     18935.  A  bill  to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    ol    li<54    to    provide    a    ba^ic 
<.=>  DUO     exemption      Irom     income     tax      I'T 
amounts  received   as  annuities,  pensions,  or 
other  retirement  benetil.?;  to  the  Committee 
on  WavE  and  Means 

Hr"  1893G  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ol  1954  to  restore  tlie  provi- 
sions permitting  the  deduction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  3-  and  1-percent  floors, 
ol  medical  expenses  incurred  for  tne  care 
ol  individuals  65  years  of  aize  and  over;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  ana  Means. 

H  R   18937,   A  bill  to  amend  title  lU  of  tlie 
United  States   Code  to  prohibit   the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat  area  duly  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  is   totally   disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;   to 
Xhe  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   DORN 
HR   18938-  A   bill   to   pr<A  idc   for   the   em- 
plovment  o!  necessarv  employees  m  the  Pos- 
UilEstablishment;  U)  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr   FASCELL: 
H  R   18939    A  bill  U)  amend  title  10  of  the 
United   Slates   Code  to  prohibit   the  a.ssign- 
meni  of  a  member  of  an  armed  lorce  to  com- 
b.-it  area  duty   if  any  of   certain   relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  is   totally  disabled  as  a   result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;    to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr  KING  of  California; 
H  R   18940    A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  cf 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  payment 
under  purl  A  tliereol  lor  the  costs  ol  services 
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needed  for  the  treatment  of  any  drntal  con- 
dltlon  or  affliction:  to  the  Cnmmlttre  on 
W  iV3  and  Meiina 

By  Mr  MATHIA3  ^f  Maryland 
H  R  1H94I  A  bill  U>  require  rongreMlonal 
approval  before  a  license  may  be  srranted 
for  the  construction  nf  any  facility  f>r  the 
commercial  generation  of  electrtclty  from 
nuclear  energy,  to  the  Joint  Commltte«  on 
Atomic  Energy 

Uy  Mr    MIU£ 
HR   1H942    A   bill   relating   to   the   Income 
U\x  treatment  of  certain  statutory   mergers 
of  corporations,    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr  RKINECKE 
H  R  18943  A  bill  t.:)  clarify  the  relationship 
of  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
States  m  the  use  of  the  waters  of  certain 
streams;  to  the  Cjmmlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr  RYAN 
HR  13944  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies  u  captured  U  mlssln.;  in 
action  or  Is  totally  disabled  83  a  result  of 
5er\-lce  la  the  Armed  Forces  m  Vietnam; 
to  the  CoHimlttee  on  Armed  Services. 
Hy  Mr  SHIPLEY 
H  R  13945  A  bill  to  require  congressional 
approval  belore  a  l:--ease  may  be  granted  for 
the  construction  of  any  facility  f  )r  the  onn- 
merclal  generation  of  electricity  from  nuclear 
energy;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy 

By  Mr  SKTJBITZ 
H.R.  18946  A  bill  to  require  congressional 
approval  before  a  license  may  be  granted  fr>r 
the  construction  of  any  facility  for  the  com- 
mercial generation  of  electricity  from  nuclear 
energy;  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  i  by  rwjuest  p 
HR.  18947    A  bill  to  amend  section  tiJO  of 
title  38.  United  St.»tes  Code    to  authorize  an 
extension  of  the  6-month  limitaUon  on  the 
furnishing  of  nursing  home  care  m  the  case 
of  veterans  who  pay  a  part     .'  the  c  jst  of  such 
care     to  the  CommltU-e  on  Veterans'  AtTalrs 
By  Mr   ASHMORE 
HR.  18948    A  bill  to  amend  i.tle  10  of  the 
United   States   Code   uj   prohioU  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  f  .>rce  t  >  com- 
bat are*  duty   If  any  of  certain  reUtivea  of 
such  member  dies.  U  captured.  Is  missing  in 
acuon.  or   is   t.3tally  disabled   .is  a   result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam,   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  lil  BOLAND; 
HR.  18949    A  bill  to  esuablish  the  quiulity 
of  unprocessed  timber  trom  certa-u  Federal 
lands  which  may  be  sold   lor  export  during 
-.he  calendar  years  1968  through  1972;   t.>  ine 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr   ST  OKRMALN  (for  hlmseU  and 
Mr    Ca*«t) 
HR   18950    A   blU    to   eatabllsh    the   quan- 
tity   of     unprocessed     timber    from    certam 
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Federal  Unds  which  miiy  be  sr.ld  for  export 
during  the  calendar  years  1968  through 
1972.  to  the  0^nimltt.e«  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Aff  ilrs 

By     Mr      WOUT     (for     hlm*elf.     Mr. 
Anoi«s<i!<    >'f    Tennessee.    Mr     Bab- 
KKTT    Mr    B'lANO    Mr    Fbiohan,  Mr 
Kino    Mr    F'HEiiNtiHiTSKN.  Mr    Gal- 
I AGHEH.  Mr    GiAiMo    Mr    Grat.  Mrs 
ORl:r.^f    of   Oregon     Mrs     Hansen    nf 
Washln^TUin.    Mr     HrrHLts   (»f    West 
Virginia.    Mr     Hm.irir.LD.    Mr     HoR- 
•n-iN.     Mr.     Kabtji.     Mr      Moss,     Mr 
O'Neh-i.      of      Massachu. setts.       Mr 
inciNSKi.    Mr     SisK.    Mr     STACCEaa. 
Mr     SrKATToN     Mrs     Stllivan,    Mr 
WroNAit..   and    Mr    Z*bi,o<kii 
HR   18951     A      bill      to      strengthen      and 
cliu-lfy  the  liiw  rr..hlbltlnK  the  intrfKlu.-tton. 
or  manufacture  for  IntrfxluctL.n    of  swltch- 
bUde    knives    Into    Interstate    commerce;    to 
the    C'.mmlttee    on    IntersUle    and    ForelgTi 
Commerce 

By  Mr  ROUDEBUSH  (for  himself,  Mr 
Brat,  and  Mr  ZioN) 
HR  18952  A  bill  to  establish  the  quan- 
tity of  unprocessed  timber  from  certain 
Federal  lands  which  may  be  sold  for  export 
during  the  calendar  years  1968  through 
1972.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AfTiUrs 

By  Mr  McCTURE 
HJ  Res  1419  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
conduct  a  comprehen-slve  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  etTects  of  the  display  of 
violence  in  television  pro-ams,  and  fof 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state  and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H  Con,  Res.  802  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  a  study  of  nalroad  passenger 
service,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause   I  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resoluuoivs  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv    Mr     ADDAUBO 
H  R.  18953    A    bill    fur    t^ie    relief    of    EUa 
Dowden,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     B.ARRETT 
H  R.  18954    A    bill    fT    the    relief    of   Capt. 
Melvln   A.    Kaye;    to   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr     BRASCO 
H  R   18955    A  bill  for  tl.e  relief  of  Mlchele 
Cafarelll.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  1895C    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Purpura,  to  the  Comnxlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BROWN  of  California 
H  R   18957    A  bill  f"r  Uie  relief  of  Kit  Hung 
Yjen.    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
H  R.  18958.  A   bill   f>T   the   relief  of  Tsang 
May   Yuen,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    EDWARDS  of  Louisiana 
HR   14^59    A   bill    i.>   i.uthori/.e   the   nego- 


tiated sale  of  vessels  from  Uie  reserre  fleet 
to  Tidewater  Marine  Service,  Inc  .  New  Or- 
leans. La  :  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries 

Bv   Mr    FARBSTEIN: 
H  R   18960    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Merlam 
J  *eph,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    FINO 
H  R   18961    A   bill   for  the  relief  of   Bene- 
detto   Pe/7lno;     to    the    Committee    on    t)ie 
Judlf-larv 

By    Mr     FRELINGHtrrSEN; 
HR    18962     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Fllo- 
n.eno    De    Rosa     to    the   Conunlttee   on   the 
J  I'lli-liirv 

H  R   18i<63    A  bill  f-^'r  the  relief  of  Edward 
Michael    Murphy   imd    Kathleen   Doris   Mur- 
phy;   to    the    Committee   on    the   Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   GILBERT 
H  R   \me4    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Kuan 
Pmg  Chlu.  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Isabel  Uy  Chiu: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr  HOWARD; 
H  R   18',»65    A  bill  fur  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Adraena:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R   18966    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vlncenzo 
Mannino;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr  KUPFERMAN: 
H  R   1H967    A   bill    for   the   relief  of   Lude- 
vitch  Jager;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  18968  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fellcl- 
d  ide  Maria  Ovelheira;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary  

Bv  Mr  LEGOETT; 
H  R   18969    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Pablo 
.Vspilche    Juandeabiirre;    to    the    Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  McCLOSKBY 
HR   18970    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mr 
Andrelno   Slmonettl;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    O  N'EILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R   18971    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eduardo 
Monls  de  Melo;  Uj  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciivry 

H  R  18972  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
T.unaz  Nogueira;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  RY.AN : 
HR   18973.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  Of  Estellta 
M.   Ballngcongan;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R   18974    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   SUvla 

Carbone,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   UTT: 

HR   18975.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  11  Sun 

Iy3\ett.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

384  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Peter  Ballo  and  others,  Troy.  Mich  .  relative 
to  gun  control  leilslation.  which  w.is  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PUERTO  RICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY. 
1968 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or     NtW     JtK^tT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  196S 
Mr  HOWARD  Mr  Speiticer,  16  years 
ago  today— July  23--  Luis  Muhoz  Mann, 
one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  ever  de- 
veloped under  the  American  Mag.  pro- 
claimed the  coming  of  age  of  a  people 


who  had  pulled  tiieihifivf.s  up  to  a  dig- 
nity hitherto  unatlained  anywhere  in  the 
Caribbean.  They  already  had  taken  giant 
strides  .n  iransforniin.y;  their  island  from 
■a  stricken  land"  into  a  showca.se  for  un- 
derdeveloped nations  Now,  with  Mufioz" 
proclamation  of  the  birth  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or.  as  our 
Latin  cousins  proudly  call  It.  the  "Asso- 
ciated Free  Stale.'  Puerto  Rico  a.ssumed 
a  status  unique  in  the  hl.-.tory  of  Ameri- 
can territorial  t;o\ eminent 

Under    the    new    constituuon,    which 
went  into  effect  on  July  25.  1952.  Puerto 


Rico  became  a.s  autonomous  in  l(jcal 
affair.s  as  any  State  on  the  mainland. 
And  althougii  tlie  island  stUl  was  not  in- 
corporated into  the  Union,  its  people  en- 
joyed privileges  never  accorded  the  in- 
corponiled  tcriitones  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii;  they  continued  to  have  the  rieht 
first  cranted  them  by  the  Congress  oi 
the  Uruted  States  in  194'.  to  elect  tlicu 
own  Governor;  and  they  were  still  ex- 
empt from  paying  Federal  Income  Uxes 
At  the  same  time,  they  continued,  checr- 
fullv.  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  their 
US    citizenship,   fir-^t  acquired  In  1917 


Sixty  thousand  Puerto  Ricans.  of  whom 
54  000  were  volunteers,  served  in  the 
American  Armed  Forces  dunng  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Patriotism,   of  course,  has  not  been 
exclusive  with  the  island's  soldier  sons, 
the  Puerto  Ricans  as  a  people  consist- 
ently  have   demonstrated   a   deep   and 
abiding  pride  in  their  Americanism.  I 
have    been    impressed    by    reports    of 
visitors     to     the     island     that     Puerto 
Rican     taxi     drivers— who,    like    the  r 
counterparts    in  the  States,  are  omnl- 
scient-would   be   willing,   almost   to   a 
man.  to  sacrifice  the  economic  advan- 
tages that  accrue  from  Commonwealth 
status  If  only  they  could  be  accorded  the 
simple,  and  final,  tilory  that  statehood 
would  endow. 

Most     qualified     observers,     however, 
hesitate     to    advocate    any     immediate 
change  in  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment Puerto  Rico  enjoys  a  prosperity,  in 
terms  of  per  capita  Income,  that  is  un- 
precedented in  Latin  America,  and  boasts 
a     gross    "national"     product    that    is 
matched  in  annual  growth  by  only  half 
a  dozen  other  areas  in  the  entire  world. 
In  1967  the  gross  product  increased  by 
11  2  percent  over  the  figure  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  rising  purchasing  power 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  is  reflected 
In  the  fact  that  the  island  constitutes  the 
fifth  largest  market  of  the  United  States. 
The  continuing  economic  boom,  how- 
ever is  based  in  no  small  measure  upon 
tax  exemptions  granted  by  the  Common- 
wealth   to    mainland    industrial    firms 
establishing  plants  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
upon  the  absence  of  all  Federal  mcome 
taxes   upon   both   Individuals  and  cor- 
porations.  Statehood,   of  course,  would 
eliminate  such  aids  and  incentives;  and 
whether  the  islands  economy  could  sus- 
tain such  a  loss,  either  now  or  in  the  near 
future,  is  highly  questionable. 

But  whatever  the  future  holds  for 
Puerto  Rico,  its  people  have  evinced, 
continually,  an  enviable  reverence  for  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  stars  carried  in  its  blue 
field  Today  we  tender  our  fellow  citizens 
of  Puerto  Rico  a  special  salute  as  we 
join  in  the  celebration  of  an  event  unique 
in  our  common  heritage. 
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with  persons  who  are  trying  deliberately  to 
tear  my  country  apart  and  It  '^  ^ay  past 
time  to  throw  at  me  that  tired  old  wheeze 
about  being  a  flag  waver.  You  are  right  I  m 
a  flag  waver,  and  I  have  the  right  to  be  one 
the  hard  way.  I  have  had  It  with  a  group  of 
punks  wallowing  In  self  pity,  who  make  a 
display  of  deploring  their  birth  '»«  a  world 
which"  thev  say  they  dldnt  make  I  didn  t 
make  the  world  I  was  born  in  either.  And 
neither  did  the  men  I  know  who  are  worthy 
of  great  respect.  They  Just  went  about  and 
made  something  out  of  it 

I  have  had  it  with  hippies,  brainless  in- 
tellect lals,  writers  who  can't  write,  painters 
who  can't  paint,  teachers  who  cunt  teach, 
admlnisuators  who  can't  administrate^  en- 
tertainers who  fancy  themselves  bocio  ogists^ 
I've  had  it  with  those  cerebral  giants  who 
think  it  is  smart  to  invite  drug  advocates 
to  lecture  in  their  classrooms.  I've  had  it  w^th 
people  who  are  setting  about  in  my  Amenc.-i 
deliberately  to  rip  up  mankind's  experiment 

What  I  would  like  to  say  to  all  of  these  is 

■if   you   think   vou   are   going   to   tear  down 

my  country's  flag  and  destroy  the  institution 

my  friends  and  members  of  my  family  have 

lought  and  died  for,  you  are  going  to  have   to 

cliinb  over  me  first  "  Its  about  time  we  went 

b^k  and  knelt  in  the  snows  of  Valley  Forge 

with     George     Washington,     our     foiinding 

father,  and  recapture  the  vision,  llie  dream, 

the  faith   that  has  made  America   great. 

Faithlullv  yours, 

MS    II.^FVEV. 


AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  ON 
ITALIAN  MIGRATION 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 


THE  FAITH  THAT  HAS  MADE 
AMERICA  GREAT 


Hon.  EVERETT  McKINLEY  DIRKSEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  M. 
S  Har\ey,  formerly  of  Bloomington,  111., 
and  now  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Akron,  Ohio,  wrote  an  inter- 
esting and  thoughtful  message  for  his 
Parish  Visitor  on  June  27  of  this  year. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

THE  Parson's  Pen 
There's  something   that   needs   to   be  said 
about  this  country.  I  have  had  it  up  to  here 


OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25.  1968 
Mr  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Lvndon  B.  Johnson  was  presented  with 
three  reproductions  of  15th  century 
sailing  vessels  by  the  American  Commit- 
tee on  Italian  Migration— ACIM—  in 
appreciation  of  his  seeking  passage  and 
signing  the  immigration  reform  law 
which  has  abolished  the  national  origins 
quota  system."  The  law  became  fully 
effective  on  Monday.  July  1.  .     ,„^^ 

The  presentation  ceremonies  took  place 
in  the  White  House.  Twenty  prominent 
Americans  of  Italian  extraction,  repre- 
senting more  than  6.600.000  Italo-Amen- 
cans,  participated  in  the  ceremonies. 

President  Johnson  in  accepting  the 
three  15th  century  caravels,  hailed  the 
American  Committee  on  Italian  Migra- 
fiSi  for  working  hard  to  biing  about 
this  landmark  act  which  will  work 
to  enrich  the  heart  of  America.  In 
recognizing  the  ACIM  as  a  dedicated 
group  and  in  accepting  the  15th  century 
sailing  vessels,  the  President  added: 

It  will  remind  me  always  that  together 
we  have  helped  to  preserve  the  American 
dream-and  'more  than  that-we  have 
opened  it-s  promise  equally  w  ..U  men 
everywhere. 

Before  the  ceremonies,  many  Con- 
gressmen. U.S.  Senators,  and  State  of- 
ficials attended  a  luncheon  in  the  New- 
Senate  Office  Building.  Senator  John  O. 
Pastore,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  the  host. 
The  three  caravels  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  reproductions  of  the  most  coin- 
mon  ships  used  between  1450  and  1550 
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bv  the  great  explorers  of  the  Christopher 
Columbus  era.  It  is  said  that  man  came 
to  know  more  of  his  planet  in  that  period 
than  in  all  the  previous  history  of 
mankind.  ,  , 

All  three  models  are  of  handcarved 
wood  and  were  made,  piece  by  piece, 
about  a  century  aizo. 

Juvenal  Marchisio  of  Brooklyn,  judge 
of  the  family  court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  national  chairman  of  ACIM, 
.stated: 

This  new  law  abolishes  a  lonp-time  stigma 
ol  prejudice  and  discrimination  and  crowns 
with  success  an  educational  campaign  lor 
immigration  reform  that  has  been  conduc  ed 
by  the  American  Committee  on  Italian 
%ilgration  since  1952. 

The  Most  Reverend  Edwaru  E.  Swan- 
.sirom.  executive  director  of  the  Catho  ic 
Relief  Services  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  ACIM.  cited  the 
•preat  humanitarian  achievements  oi 
the  new  law.  which  alleviates  painful 
situations  of  divided  families,  especially 
for  countries  such  as  Italy.  Greece,  and 
Portugal  that  had  previously  over.sub- 
scribed  quotas. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Cogo,  c.to., 
national  executive  secretary  of  ACIM. 
pointed  out  that  notwithstanding  the 
generous  granting  of  visas  in  the  last  2  2 
vcars  there  still  remains  for  Italy  a  back- 
log of  about  100,000  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  American  citizens,  some  of  whom 
have  been  waiting  to  migrate  since  as 
far  back  as  1955.  He  said: 

Onlv  emergency  legislation  ol  some  type 
will  eifectively  wipe  out  such  a  backlog  and 
thus  place  Italy  on  a  truly  equal  level  ^mh 
all  other  countries  aft«r  July  1st 

in  looking  back  at  the  results  of  this  Act 
after  two  and  one-half  years  of  operation^ 
our  first  reaction  Is  one  of  optimism  and 
satisfaction.  About  75,000  I^«ljf^,^,^^ave  al- 
ready gained  entrance  into  the  United  States^ 
Thev  have  been  reunited  with  members  of 
ufeir  families  and  now  can  enjoy  a  better 
opportunity  m  life,  often  through  their 
sneciai  skills,  ,    , 

While  we  i.-.ke  pleasure  m  acknowledging 
these  positive  results,  we  must  express  our 
uilappointment  at  the  problems  still  to  be 
ri  solved. 


These  problems  are : 

First  A  backlog  of  about  100,000 
brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citizens  who 
are  still  waiting  to  obtain  visas,  some 
for  as  long  as  12  years. 

Second.  As  a  consequence  of  this  heavy 
backlog,  there  will  be  no  visas  available 
beginning  today.  July  1.  ^^^^^^^ ^'^'"^ 
preference  applicants-skilled  N^ork- 
evs-from  Italy  because  all  of  the  visas 
allotted  will  be  preempted  by  the  ap- 
plicants in  the  higher  categories. 

The  Reverend  Cogo  emphasized  that 
ACIM  will  seek  emergency  rehef  for  the 
"brothers  and  sisters"  backlog,  which 
would  open  a^ain  the  possibility  of  mi- 
{iration   ol   skilled   Italian   workers.   He 

said: 

we   intend    to   be    vigilant    to    protect    cur 

just   gains   and   to   solve    the   problems   that 

remain. 

E  Hov.aid  Molisani,  first  \-ice  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union,  also  expressed  his 
concern  over  the  fact  that  after  today^ 
no  skilled  Italian  workers  \m11  be  able 
to  obtain  a  visa.  He  said: 
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All  vtsM  la  the  Italian  quota.  In  fact,  will 
be  pre-wtnpted  by  relatives,  and  eapwrlally 
by   brothers   »nd   slaters 

Many  In  ovir  Industries  have  tilways  relied 
t>n  immigrants  from  Italy  who  are  well  known 
for  their  varied  skills.  The  clearance  of 
brothers'  and  sisters'  lists  wo^ld  auto- 
matically insure  a  continuing  flow  of  skilled 
men  and  women  Into  this  country 

ACTM,  which  Is  represented  nationally 
by  102  chapters  located  in  key  areas 
throughout  the  country,  carries  out  a 
function  of  '  watchdos,'  and  .spokesman" 
on  inrunlgratlon  matters,  particularly  as 
It  afTects  Italian  migration.  In  order  to 
safesruard  the  i;alns  of  the  new  reform 
tnimi«ratlon  law  and  to  correct  remain- 
in;  difficulties 

Judire  Marchislo  announced  al.so  the 
opening  of  an  .ACTM  branch  office  in 
Naples,  which  is  Italy's  major  port  of 
embarkation,  to  Klve  a.s.si.stance  to  pro- 
spective Immiijrants  prior  to  their  ar- 
ri'.al  here.  The  oriranization  Ls  also  en- 
gaged in  a  procram  of  guidance  and  as- 
sistance- to  immigrants  aftor  thoir  ar- 
nv«l  her*,  in  orde-"  to  effect  a  prompt 
and  .smooth  assimilation  Into  the  llfe- 
iitream  of  America 

The  smallest  one  i>f  the  caravels  pre- 
.sented  to  the  Pre.sldcnt  was  made  by  an 
artisan  from  the  Genoa  region.  It  l3  a 
replica  of  a  fast,  c asy-to-maneuver  ship 
of  the  t>'pe  used  by  Co'.umbas.  The  boat 
has  broad  tx)ws.  narrow  hish  poop,  four 
masts,  and  lateen  sails  It  is  30  Inches 
high.  30  inches  lona;.  14  inches  wide,  and 
It  wels?hts  6  pounds.  11  ounces. 

The  medium-sized  vessel  is  a  ■  caracca" 
made  by  a  Neapolitan  artisan.  It  shows 
Neapolitan  craftsmanship  and  Spanish 
naval  tradition  This  ship  stands  -8  in- 
ches In  hel«ht.  32  Inches  in  length,  and 
14  Inches  wide.  It  wclshs  6  pounds.  11 
ounces. 

The  largest  one  is  a  Venetian  '  cocca" 
and  the  artisan  is  believed  to  be  from 
that  region.  Its  heicht  is  34  Inches. 
leni^th  46  inches,  width  16  Inches,  and 
it  weUihs  7  potmds,  11  ounces. 

President  Johnsons  full  message  fol- 
lows : 
TrxT  or  THi  Remarks  or  the  Presioent  at 

THX    .\MtRICA.V    CO.MMITm    ON    Ir.\l.I.\N    MI- 
GRATION 

Nearly  three  years  ago.  on  one  cf  the 
proudest  days  of  my  Presidency.  I  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  signed 
into  :.iw  the  Inunlgratlon  Act  of  1965 

Today  that  Act  takes  full  force  The  lamp 
of  liberty  has  never  shown  brighter  The 
golden  dot^r  to  immlgratiun  has  never  stood 
wider 

Every  .American  can  be  proud  today  B«- 
caiLse  we  have  finally  eliminated  the  cruei 
\nd  unjust  national  orUlns  system  from  the 
immigration  policy  .  f  'he  United  States  We 
have  righted  a  long-standing  wrong 

Today  any  man.  anywhere  in  the  world, 
can  hope  to  begin  a  new  life  of  freedum  and 
greater  opportunity  In  .America.  No  longer 
will  l-Us  color,  hl«  reUgion.  or  his  nauonaiity 
be  a  barrier  The  only  preferences  wUl  b* 
for  those  who  already  have  relatives  here, 
those  who  have  exceptionai  abilities  in  the 
.-irts  and  sclencea.  or  thoee  who  poaaess  slulls 
America  needs 

No  longer  will  only  three  natlona  supply  70 
percent  of  America  s  Ininiigrania  No  lijnger 
will  an  arbitrary  quota  system  divkde  chil- 
dren from  their  parents,  separate  brother 
from  brother  No  longer  will  the  people  of 
one  nation  be  lea*  welcome  here  than  tho*e 
oX  anothar. 
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Thla  landmark  act  will  work  t^  enrich  the 
heart  of  America— the  people  themaelvee. 
All  who.  over  the  years  have  dreamed  and 
labored  for  Its  achievement  c.in  take  great 
satisfaction  this  morning 

No  group  has  worked  harder  or  with  more 
dedlf-atlon  than  the  American  Committee  on 
Italian  Migration  I  uccept  the  recognition 
you  offer  me  today,  and  will  treasure  It 
forever 

It  will  remind  me  always  lh;it  together 
we  have  helped  to  preserve  the  American 
.'.rp.im  — and  more  than  that— we  have 
f  pened  Its  promise  equally  to  all  men 
everywhere 


July  25,  1968 


TIIE   SOVIET    UNION    AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

wF    S   iCTH     t  AROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  -S.  1068 
Mr   THUItMOND    Mr    President,  one 
of  the  soundest  speeches  heard  In  this 
land  in  lecent  years  was  presented  on 
July  20.  1968.  m  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  the 
Tennessee  American  Lcalon  Convention 
on  the  occasion  of  their  50th  anniversary. 
ThLs  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon- 
urable  Jamcs  G  Stahlman.  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Nashville  Banner.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn  .  and  called  upon  the  Legion- 
naires to  become  active  in  restoring  law 
and  order  In  America. 

Mr  Stahlman  also  hailed  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  as  an  everlasting  bulwark 
aaainst  all  enemies  of  this  sjreat  country, 
forei^^n  and  domestic.  He  wisely  called 
upon  the  Legion  to  help  provide  the  lead- 
ership and  Guidance  necessary  to  reverse 
trends  In  the  country-  toward  w  hat  he  de- 
scribed as    permissive  anarchy  " 

This  publisher  of  one  of  America's 
greatest  newspapers  stressed  In  his  ad- 
dress the  need  for  leadership  and  cited 
great  leaders  of  the  past  to  drive  home 
his  point  He  urged  the  veterans  to  use 
their  ballot  with  Intelligence  and  sound 
judgment." 

Mr  President.  Mr.  Stahlman  went 
right  to  the  heart  of  some  of  the  key 
issues  of  the  day— law  and  order,  politi- 
cal i>anderers.  campus  h.oodlums.  racial 
revoluUon.  and  nun  bill  hysteria.  He  has 
spoken  with  courage,  and  his  message 
needs  to  be  heard  by  every  American. 

It  Ls  warnings  such  as  tills  address 
which  cry  to  be  heard  In  our  land  today. 
It  is  proposals  and  solutions  such  as  of- 
fered here  which  need  to  be  acted  upon. 
It  Ls  a  time  for  leadership,  and  here  we 
have  an  excellent  example  of  the  type 
of  leadership  so  desperately  needed  In 
•America  today 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  newspaper  report  and  a 
copy  of  this  address  be  printed  In  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  beUig  no  oojection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Ricord, 
as  tc)iiows: 

I  From  tiie  NashvUle   (Tenn.)   Banner. 

July   20.   li>68| 

Stahlman    Unaca   Ameeuam    I.cgion    To    Aid 

Fight  Against  PEauLs&ivE  Ana«cht 

Uemphl»      James  Ci    Stahlman.   prevldeat 

and  pubUsher  of  The  Nashville  Banner,  haU- 

ing  the  American  Legion   as  "an  everlasting 


bulwark  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic-  today  urged  the  60th  annlvertsary 
convention  of  Tenneaae*  Legionnaires  here 
to  'keep  up  your  vigilance"  and  to  "iupport 
every  agency  whose  function  it  Is  to  prcsene 
liiw  and  order  ' 

Keynoting  the  three-day  convention.  Stahl- 
man' a  veteran  of  both  World  Wars,  urged 
the  Legion  delegates  to  "use  your  ballot  with 
Intelligence  and  sound  Judgment.  In  favor  of 
cAndidates  best  qualified  for  leadership  at  all 
levels  of  governinpnt.  for  the  greatest  need 
today  L-.  leadership." 

Telling  the  Legionnaires  of  Sir  John  Dill, 
chief  of  the  Brltl.sh  Imperial  General  St.ifT. 
and  the  d.iy  he  watched  ;ia  Sir  \Vtn.ston 
Churchill  penned  his  f.imous  speech  vowing 
a  British  Bght  to  the  flnl.sh  with  .Adolf  Hitler, 
Stiihlman  said : 

•  This  Is  the  type  of  determined  leadership, 
of  supreme  cour.ipe.  of  Ju.st  one  clear  voice 
to  summon  the  AmerlcaJi  people  from  their 
lethargy  b.ick  tti  s.mlty  and  to  unify.  If  this 
nation  of  ours  Is  to  survive 

■The  quality  and  character  of  that  leader- 
ship may  determine  the  future  of  America 
und  the  civilized  world  fur  a  thousand  years 
.ind  beyond." 

Warning  of  the  dangers  of  permissive 
anarchy.  Stahlman  called  on  The  American 
Legion  to  aid  in  the  fight  for  more  respect 
for  .luthcrlty  In  the  home,  in  the  schools,  en 
campu.ses  and  In  the  churches. 

After  the  address.  Stahlman  was  present- 
ed the  Legion's  50th  Anniversary  Award  by 
Department  Commander  Ivo  W  Sanders, 
I.uU'lon  attorney,  and  Joe  F.  Hudgens.  60th 
.\iuilversnry  chairman  for  Tennessee. 
The  text  of  Etahlm.ins  address  follows: 
Mr  Ci.mmandcr.  distinguished  guests, 
I  idles  of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  and 
ffllow  Leglonn.iires: 

For  the  se<?(.nd  lime  I  have  been  honored 
by  the  prlvllcRe  which  you  have  extended 
me  to  t.ilk  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Department  of  Tennessee 

Nlnetecn-sUty-elght  Is  the  golden  nunl- 
•.ertary  of  the  American  Legion.  I  note  with 
pardonable  pride  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of 
my  fiftieth  year  of  continuous  membership 
in  this  great  organization  I  am  doubly  grate- 
ful to  vou  and  am  extremely  glad  to  be  with 
you  My  time  has  been  limited  because 
your  time  Is  not  tinllmlted.  so  I'll  step  out 
on  the  double,  with  the  hope  that  I  shall 
iransgre.ss  neither  your  graclousness  nor  your 
patience 

While  I  speak  to  you  as  a  fellow-Leglon- 
nalre,  I  viear  no  medals  for  heroism  under 
fire,  but  I  have  one  distinction  which  few.  If 
any.  veterans  possess.  Because  "The  Book" 
s.ild  I  fhould  weigh  127  pounds  when  I  ac- 
tually weighed  119.  I  was  twice  dismissed 
from  the  second  Officers  Training  Camp  at 
Fort  Oglethorpe  and  as  a  result  I  hold  three 
i-pp.irate  honorable  discharges  from  the 
United  States  Army  In  World  War  I  I  am 
probably  the  only  self-admitted  surviving 
buck  private  of  that  conflict,  late  of  the 
:i83rd  Infantry  Add  to  these  my  service 
as  an  ofJicer  In  the  Tenne.ssee  National  Guarl 
and  for  20  years  In  the  United  States  Naviil 
Reserve,  with  four  years  on  active  duty  In 
World  War  II.  you  have  my  feeble  claim  to 
military  fame  Like  all  of  you.  I  have  simply 
tried  to  berve  my  country. 

HFTRS  or  BRAVE  MEW 

You  are  the  heirs  of  the  men  whoee  blood 
."Stained  the  snows  with  Washington  at  Val- 
ley Forge  You  are  the  same  breed  of  Ten- 
nessee squirrel  shooters  who,  at  Andrew 
Jickson  s  command,  decimated  Pakenham  » 
red-coats  from  behind  the  cotton  bales  at 
Chalme.te  You  are  the  counterpart  of  those 
who  charged  the  heights  at  Chapultepec 
and  thoee  who  marched  and  fought  under 
Lee  and  Grant  In  that  later  tragic  fratrl- 
ridul  strife  You  are  the  lec»te«s  of  the  First 
Tenne!.iiee  Infantry  who  stood  with  Colooel 
W.  C  Smith  In  the  PhlUpplnea  and  of  ib» 
Fourth  Tennessee  with  Cordell  Hull  In  Cuba. 
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Many  of  you  saw  distinguished  service  In 
the  SCrth  Division  or  In  other  units  of  the 
AEF  and  the  United  States  Navy  In  World 
War  I  Many  of  vou  likewise  served  under 
Elsenhower.  Nlmltz  or  MacArthur  In  World 
War  II  You  younger  men  won  battle  stars 
and  scars  at '  Inchon  and  Pusan,  and  still 
some  of  an  even  younger  breed  may  be  here 
who  have  returned  from  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia.  slUl   In  progress. 

As  men  and  women  who  have  demonstrated 
their  love  of  countrv  and  their  willingness 
to  serve  It.  I  am  certain  that  you  are  more 
than  ordinarily  concerned  for  our  country 
nnd  Its  future.'  It  Is  well  that  we  should  be 
concerned,  for  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  tise  our 
collective  Judgment  and  Joint  determination 
to  bring  about  the  changes  necessary  In  our 
own  affairs  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  demo- 
cratic processes,  our  governmental  Institu- 
tions and  the  freedoms  which  we  too  often 
take  for  granted,  which  can  so  readily  pass 

Let's  take   a   look   at   some   of   the   things 
which  have  produced  these  forebodings, 

"ACCENT      ON    YOUTH" 

If  I  am  qualified  to  Judge  one  trend  which 
has  been  In  vogue  for  quite  some  years,  I 
would  assert  my  firm  belief  that  there  has 
been  entirely  too  much  "accent  on  youth. 
This  IS  not  to  derogate  the  young,  for  I 
recall  only  too  well  my  own  devilish  mischief 
when  I  was  an  adolescent. 

All  too  infrequently,  in  my  opinion,  there 
Is  too  little  accent  on  maturity. 

There  Is  likewise  too  little  accent  on  re- 
spect for  authority— in  the  home,  formerly 
emphaslaed  by  the  proper  application  of  the 
back  side  of  a  hair  brtish  to  our  own  back 
sides,  by  parents  who  had  not  been  brain- 
washed by  Dr.  speck  or  hornswoggled  and 
browbeaten  by  their  own  defiant,  unruly 
offspring. 

In  the  school— where  teachers  were  not 
afraid  of  being  fired  from  their  tutorial 
duties  because  they  were  occasionally  re- 
quired to  apply  a  ruler  or  a  switch  to  some 
recalcitrant  student,  for  his  own  good,  for 
the  preservation  of  decorum  In  the  class- 
room and  in  some  more  recent  Instances, 
for  the  protecUon  of  their  own  Uvea  from 
youthful  switchblade  maniacs  bent  upon 
mavhem  and  sometimes  murder. 


CAMPUS       HOODLtTMS 

On  college  and  university  ca^^)Uses— 
where  intellectual  slobs  and  hairy  hoodlums 
lire  undeterred  by  faculty  leftist  sympa- 
thizers and  administrators  cowed  by  fear  of 
phony  charges  of  violation  of  "academic 
freedom"  and  the  equally  ridiculous  assump- 
tion of  "student  rights."  to  disrupt,  dis- 
grace and  desuov  hallowed  and  respected 
Institutions  of  higher  learning,  simply  for 
the  hell  of  It. 

It  might  be  well  to  suggest  a  return  to 
those    Intellectual   disciplines   which   for  so 
long  were  an  esUbllshed  fundamental  in  our 
higher  educaUonal  processes,  now  discarded 
In  favor  of  the  New  Left's  doctrines  of  un- 
restrained   activism    and    dissent.    Dissent? 
Yes?  But  never  overdone  to  the  detriment  of 
institutions,    accepted    democratic    processes 
nnd  large,  but  less  vocal  segments  of  society. 
At    the    collegiate    level    It    might   not   be 
amiss  and  could  prove  quite  profitable.  If  not 
convincing,  for  proper  Investigative  authori- 
ties to  delve  into  and  endeavor  to  ascertain 
the  source  of  direction  and  Ananclal  support 
for    such    organizations    as    Students    for   a 
Democratic  Society.  Southern  Student  Orga- 
nizing Committee,  the  Student  Non-Violent 
Coordinating   Committee   and   the  Southern 
Conference    Educational   Ftmd.    directed   by 
the    notorious    subversives.    Carl    and    Anne 
Braden.  and  kindred  groups  dedicated  to  dis- 
ruption and  destruction  of  the  fundamentals 
In  our  poUUcal.  educaUonal.  economic  and 
sociological  apparatus. 

In    the    churches— where    a    super-liberal 
clergy    consider    the    teaching    of    the    old- 
time    religion    aa    modem    heresy    and    th« 
CXIV  1478  -Part   IP 
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preachment    that    God    Is    Dead    as    today's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

There  has  been  far  too  little  accent  on 
respect  for  civil  authority  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Some  Courts,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  helped  down- 
grade the  law  as  the  protector  of  person  and 
property,  to  the  point  where  police,  grand 
juries  and  attorneys  general  find  themselves 
bound  in  legal  frustration  which  sometimes 
produces  a  laxity  in  rigid  application  of  the 

statutes. 

LAW  AND  ORnra  b.\sic 

In  my  concept  of  law  and  order,  there  Is 
and  can  be  no  racism.  Respect  for  and  ob- 
servance of  the  law  applies  to  every  nian 
woman  and  child,  regardless  of  color.  And 
the  obUgaUon  to  preserve  order  lies  upon 
the  white  man,  as  well  as  the  black. 

There  U  no  room  in  our  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  timid  souls  as  spineless  as  a  wet 
noodle  or  as  gutless  as  a  bull  butterfly. 

It  Is  most  heartening,  however,  to  have  two 
outstanding  Federal  Judges  speak  out  loud 
and  clear,  through  this  gap.  The  first  is  the 
distinguished  Jurist  occupying  the  U.S.  Dis- 
Ulct  judgeship  in  Middle  Tennessee,  the 
Honorable  WUllam  E.  MlUer.  The  second  Is 
Federal  Judge  Francis  J.  W.  Ford  of  Boston. 
In  sentencing  a  convicted  draft  dodger,  Judge 
MUler  sotinded  a  strong  note  with  his  declara- 
tion: "It  is  not  given  to  Individuals  to  decide 
for  themselves  what  laws  they  will  and  will 

'^°At°  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Spock,  Yale  Chaplain  WUllam 
Sloane  Coffin,  Jr.  and  two  others  conrtcted 
of  conspiracy,  in  counseling  young  men  to 
violate  the  draft  law,  Judge  Ford  said. 
"There  is  no  freedom  to  conspire  to  violate 
a  law  of  the  United  States  with  Impunity. 
Persons  cannot  rightfully  engage  in  conduct 
in  violation  of  the  law  either  to  state  their 
desire  for  peace  or  in  attempts  to  change 
national  poUcy."  x,m„. 

Thank  God  for  Federal  Judges  like  Miller 

and  FcH-d!  ^ 

If  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  constltuUonaUty  of  the  Uiw 
forbidding  the  burning  of  draft  cards,  and 
another  supporting  the  right  of  pohce  to 
search  the  person  of  reasonably-suspect 
characters,  it  would  appear  that  at  last.  Nine 
Old  Men  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  people 
and  the  wlU  of  the  Congress.  It's  about  time. 

POUTICAL    PANDtaERS 

Add  to  all  these  the  sycophantic  holders 
of  public  office  who  pander  to  the  whims  and 
quail  before  the  threate  of  the  bully-boy 
leaders  of  ungrateful  recipients  of  the 
naUon's  largesse. 

Now  no  honorable  citizen,  black  or  white, 
would  deny  legitimate  and  proper  relief  to 
the  poor  and  needy,  but  even  the  Congress 
recognlaea  that  much  of  ova  welfare  pro- 
grams have  failed,  not  because  of  the  un- 
^lllngness  to  provide  or  for  insufficient 
fimds,  but  because  of  wholesale  maladmlnls- 
traUon,  proven  corruption,  the  misuse  of 
funds  wasteful  projects,  lll-conceived,  with 
the  resultant  creation  and  maintenance  of 
an  ever  growing  class  of  indolent  deadbeats 
who  have  come  to  believe  that  the  world  or 
somebody  owes  them  a  handsome  living,  for 
which,  up  to  now.  Uiey  have  displayed  no 
willingness  to  work.  „  .,,     ^   , 

It's  time  to  take  the  dolts  off  the  dole. 
It  is  at  this  point  Uiat  we  arrive  at  our  own 
present  intolerable  state  of  national  peril, 
produced  by  those  political,  professorial  and 
pulpit  pied  pipers  of  permissive  anarchy, 
with  all  Us  disastrous  concomitants. 

We  have  seen  our  ciUes  put  to  the  torch, 
looting  run  rampant  and  murder  become  a 
way  of  life. 

NO   NATIONAL   "SICKNSSS" 

Don't  let  me  hear  any  of  you  complain  of 
suffering  from  a  guilt  complex.  Hogwash! 
And  If  you  fall  for  the  guff  about  our  na- 
tional "sickness."  let  me  tell  you  that  ther« 
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Is  no  public  sickness  which  can't  be  quickly 
cured  by  hard  work,  patience,  tolerance  and 
chnrltv,  coupled  with  an  honest,  earnest, 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  already  on  the 
t)oolcs 

And  vou  mav  add  to  that— a  return  Ui 
personal  and  political  morality,  the  tenets  of 
common  decencv.  and  full  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  other  fellow  too  frequently 
trespassed  by  the  howling  mob. 

Tl-iese  and  other  attributes  might  then 
help  restore  that  character  without  which 
neither  this  nation  nor  any  other  can  ulU- 
matelv  survive. 

Now  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  that  the 
three  assassinations  which  have  shocked  peo- 
ples everywhere  were  the  Isolated  acts  of  de- 
ranged individuals.  Each  of  them  fits  Into 
a'l  overall  pattern  which  no  commission, 
however  sacrosanct,  can,  with  honesty,  brush 
over  with  a  rationale  of  verbal  sheUac,  too 
thin  and  too  uansparent  to  hide  the  evidence 
of  alien  direction  and  flnunce. 

It  has  been,  is  now.  and  always  wlU  be 
my  firm  conviction  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  the  Marxist  agent  of  Fidel  Castro.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  Sirhan  Slrhan  was 
the  Arab  stooge  of  Communist  design,  and 
it  should  take  no  crystal  ball  to  categorize 
the  case  of  James  Earl  Ray. 

PATTERN    OP   EEVOLCTION 

The  result  of  these  three  slayings  was  the 
production  of  national  and  international 
racial  and  political  turmoil,  fitting  into  a 
program  of  global  revolution  which  cou  d 
contribute  to  ultimate  Communist  world 
domination.  .    ^       . 

If  this  be  Red  baiting,  witch  hunting,  or 
looking  for  pink  spooks  under  the  bed.  make 
the  most  of  it.  Call  it  what  you  will.  It  can- 
not be  disguised.  To  me  it  Is  as  clear  as  God  s 
sunlight.  It  makes  no  difference  from  where 
the  signs  emerge,  if  revolution  should  suc- 
ceed It  will  litUe  matter  whether  It  were 
incubated  in  Cuba.  Red  China,  North  Viet- 
nam or  Soviet  Russia.  It  will  bear  the  single 
label  of  Uie  hammer  and  sickle  and  iw 
wreckage  will  be  total  and  Irreparable. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  another  war,  hall 
a  world,  almost  five  years,  countless  casual- 
ties  and  billions  of  dollars  away.  But  before 
I  go  any  further  I  might  tell  you  that  I  have 
two  grandsons,  the  eldest  Just  about  npe  lor 
Sam  to  beckon  with  Uiat  long  finger  of  fas. 
There   are   two   things   I   can   tell    you   with 
certaintv   about   both   these    boys— If    either 
one    ever    entered    a    pea    <,f    •■conscience 
against  service  In  the  armed  forces  of  this 
country.  I  would  forever  disown  him  as  my 
own  flesh  and  blood.  And  if  he  ever  burned 
a  draft  card.  I  would  be  the  first  to  take  him 
by  the  s'-ruff  of  his  neck  and  haul  hun  Into 
the  Federal  Court  to  receive  his  Just  desserts 
as   a   traitor   to  his  country   and   a   disgrace 
and  dishonor  to  his  heritage. 

To  the  "Hell,  No.  we  won't  go!"  of  anti- 
war rebels,  the  Legion  promptly  and  effec- 
tively h.is  countered  with  Its  ringing  Damn 
right,  we'll  fight." 

OBLlCiATlONS    Ol-     Yi.iVTH 

This  is  the  time  of  all  times  for  the  youth 
of  this  aauon  to  accent  for  themselves  a 
redemptive  recognition  of  their  ^dividual 
and  collective  responsibilities:  «  "vere^e 
Lord.  God  almighty,  love  this  ^^^  '°f  •. ^^spect 
115  hae.  obey  its  laws  and  serve  it  f.utbfuly 
and  honorably  wherever  and  whenever  mili- 
tary or  civil  duty  may  call. 

Mav  God  give  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
them  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to  take 
this  stand,  they  are  not  only  tlie  last  best 
hope  of  America,  they  are  also  the  last  best 
hope  of  earth.  j  „,in 

Neither  I  nor  my  newspaper  favored  nuli- 
tary  entry  Into  Vietnam.  We  vigorously  op- 
p^  It  from  the  outset,  as  "McNamaras 
^'  Remember  him?  He  is  the  whh=  fad 
who  produced  the  Edsel.  He  Is  the  feUow 
wfth  ?^comput*rized  brain,  who  fathered 
u!e  ill-fated  TFX.  He  is  the  great  strategist 
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who  Ignored  ih^  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  an<l 
hamstrunit  WfRtv  Westmoreland  «nrt  his 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  American  men 
who  have  louRht  bled  .ind  illed  in  the  rice 
pjuldlen  the  mounuiln  pnases.  the  rubble  of 
:SalKon  and  in  the  -.Kles  over  Vletniim  He  Is 
the  m<in  who  tried  to  destroy  the  National 
Ou,ird  and  the  Keady  Reserve  Remember 
him''  He  is  the  tellow  who  wa-s  bo.jt*d  up- 
suilrs  w  the  World  B.inic  ;ifter  liquidating 
Uncle  Sams  rnillt.irv  superiority  in  the  air 
on  the  sea  and  in  spa.e  This  country  will 
not  soon  ret-over  from  McNamnras  bungling. 
U>f>  long  permitted  and  acquiesced  in  by  the 
President  .iiul   hLs    idminlstratlon 

W/Ml     NOT     lYNDoN   S    8»BT 

Hut  remember  this'  Vietnam  whs  not  Lyn- 
don J<.hn«on  s  baby  It  was  left  on  his  door- 
step Now  he  Knows  ,ind  most  of  you  who 
know  me  ind  my  newspaper  know  that  we 
dldn  t  supp<-'rt  his  candidacy  in  1964  and 
we  liAven  t  supported  many  of  rhe  Presi- 
dents domestic  pr<:>grams  We  .ire  still  not 
enamored  of  some  of  them  and  we  are  quite 
fearful  of  the  prospective  results  of  some 
others 

But  there  Is  one  thing  that  Lyndon  John- 
son knows,  and  that  Is  that  my  newspaper 
and  I  unlike  some  members  of  the  United 
States  senate  once  the  war  was  joined  have 
supported  him  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the  war 
UT  .in  honorable  conclusion  ind  a  lasting 
peace 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  this  naUon 
should  have  '.earned  by  now  it  is  that  we 
can  t  buy  friendship  and  respect  We  cant 
put  out  every  tire  .ind  we  cant  have  every- 
body s  bacon  Its  high  time  however,  that 
we  started  saving  .>ur  own 

soMr    THINliS    TO   STOP 


Us  time  we  stopped  frittering  .iway  ■  iir 
subetance  in  hopelesa  global  bo<>n-do«gling 
Its  time  we  stopped  trying  'o  make  over  f  th- 
er  nations  m  our  own  .maxe  Its  time  we 
started  improving  the  image  of  Uncle  Siun. 
both  at  home  and  abroad  And  in  my  opin- 
ion one  of  the  first  steps  m  that  direction 
would  be  to  stop  meddling  with  cveryb<.«dy 
else  s  business 

A*  men  .uid  women  *ho  love  this  nation 
AS  I  do.  men  tnd  women  who  have  worn  the 
unlfonn.  whc  revere  'he  Flag  .ind  who  are 
not  aahamed  lo  sing  The  star  spangled  Ban- 
ner." you  know  the  obligati.  ns  which  the 
rights  of  .-lUienships  impose  upon  us  .is  in- 
dividuals and  .IS  t,egionnaires  in  the  masa 

You  were  'rue  t'>  your  ath  to  preserve  .ind 
protect  this  nation  taken  when  you  were 
sworn  into  the  service  no  matter  which  war 
That  i«th  13  MiuaKy  binding  upon  you  in 
times  of  peace  And  never  within  >.ur  life- 
span haa  this  nation  so  badly  needed  your 
love,  your  devotion    your  fullest  Uutv 

HYSTTRIA    OVIK   GUNS 

Keep  up  vour  vigilance  Support  every 
agency  whose  function  it  is  to  preserve  law 
and  order  Tell  vour  .-imgressmen  and  your 
senators  that  .American  itlzena  ,\re  entitled 
to  protect  their  persons  md  property  w^lth 
their  own  tire  .trms  if  necessary  ind  that 
no  gun  law  passed  in  i  peruxl  of  national 
hysteria  should  remose  that  nght  Especial- 
ly in  the  face  of  threatened  revolution  Ban 
on  mall  order  sale  positively'  Registration- 
doubtful,  licen-smg  No'  fontiscaUon  — 
never' ' 

At  the  same  time  let  the  Congress  know 
that  It  should  pay  no  heed  to  the  demands 
from  certain  ([u^irters  tor  the  aboliuon  of 
ROTC  units  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
These  groups  ire  the  only  source  of  trained 
officer  personnel  needed  by  all  branches  of 
our  military,  which  the  national  academies 
cannot  possibly  furmsh 

Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  demagogues  .md  blather- 
skites Make  certain  you  use  your  ballot  with 
intelligence  and  sound  judgment  in  favor 
ol  candidates  t>««t  qualified  for  leadership 
at  all  levels  of  government  for  the  greatest 
need  today  i«  leadership 


FXriNMONS  (U    KIMARKS 

(  111  that  Btl-lmportant  subject  I  would  like 
t,.  read  you  a  short  chapter  from  one  of  the 
mr«t  thrilling  books  I  hsve  ever  read  en- 
titled C)f  Spies  fi  Stratagems  "  It  was  wtU- 
ten  by  Dr  Stanley  P  Lowell,  one  of  Bill 
Donovan  s  most  valuable  omcera  In  the  OSS 

He  wrote 

I  will  never  forget  March  18.  1943.  when 
Cieneral  Donovan  asked  me  to  represent  lilm 
at  an  intimate  birthday  luncheon  for  Sir 
John  Dill  Chief  of  the  British  Imperial  Gen- 
eral  staff 

After  liquern  komeone  Mild.  Sir  John  I 
think  you  owe  us  a  story  What  has  been  the 
most  u'ntorgett.\ble  day  of  your  Uistlngxilshed 

career'" 

That  Is  easy  to  select."  lie  ^.lld  "Im  an 
Ulsterman  and  that  means  an  army  life  for 
us  The  Boer  War  Indian  and  Alrlcan  serv- 
ice but  my  career  appeareil  <iided  when  I 
publicly  opposed  the  rcmiUl-iri^ation  of  the 
Rhineland  and  Chamberlain  s  appea-senu-nt 
at  Munich  Then,  in  May  1940  Winston 
Churchill  came  to  power  and  picked  me  to 
head  up  I'ur  armed   forces 

Barely  three  weeks  later  he  phoned  me 
to  fly  to  France  wt'h  him  and  General  Ismay 
We  knew  ttungs  were  in  poor  shape  over 
there  In  Paris  we  int-t  with  Marshal  Petaln 
C.eneral  Wevgaod  and  Premier  Paul  Rcynaud 
They   threw   the   uad   news  at   us 

Churchill     asked       -Aren  t    you    going     to 
resist  in  the  South  of  h'r.ince''' 
No    It  s  impossible 

But  youll  keep  the  African  colonies  and 
hght   from   there    won  t   you'"' 
No    We  surrender  them' 
But  the  Meet    Darlan  will  put  lo  sea  and 
deliver  it  to  us     that  will  be  saved""' 

No  Us  complete  surrender  to  Hitler 
A.fter  the  way  you  British  .ibandoned  us  by 
running  home  at  Dunkirk  you  left  us  no 
I  'ther  1  holce 


J  lilt/  :r>,  ions 
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Yes  Prunce  luis  f.iUen  the  United  States 
u,  pacifist  and  won  t  help  us  but  all  alone, 
by  God  well  hght  em  on  the  beaches  we'll 
fight  em  at  the  he<lge  rows  «e  11  tight  em 
on  our  village  greens'  He  paused  By  heaven, 
that's  damned  gtx'd    Sir  Ji)hn  ' 

He  pulled  a  patl  of  paper  out  of  his 
breakfast  j.icket  pcK-ket  and  started  writing 
down  the  greatest  speech  since  your  Gettys- 
burg .iddress  H^it  gentlemen,  was  my  moht 
unforgetuible  dav   " 

An  unforgettable  day  for  myself  was  this 
sixty-second  birthday  for  Sir  John  Dill  He 
had  told  us  of  a  day  on  which  the  freedom 
of  mankind  had  balanced  on  one  in.m  s 
courage 

I  LARION    CALL    TO    HfTY 

This  Is  the  type  of  determined  leadership 
of  supreme  courage  of  Just  one  clear  v. nee 
to  summon  the  American  people  from  tlieir 
lethargy  back  to  sanity  and  to  unity  if 
This  nation  of  ours  Is  U)  l)e  preserved  'I"he 
quality  and  character  of  that  leadership  may 
determine  the  future  of  America  and  t!ie 
riMllzed  world  lor  a  thousand  years  and 
hevond 

Decision  day  is  here    Stani   up!' 

May  the  bugle  call  of  honor  drown  out 
the  raucous  bull-horn  of  sedition! 

I  am  cerUTin  that  their  will  l^e  no  "cons- 
,ienti..uR  objectors  among  the  loyal,  cour- 
ageous and  patriotic  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican I^egion  for  you  continue  to  serve  as  an 
everla-sting  bulwark  against  all  enemies,  for- 
eign and  domestic 

To  you  I  r.ilse  iiiv  luiul  m  respectful 
salute. 


TAX  INCREASE  IS   NOT  STOPPING 
INFLATION 


SIR     WINSTON     SHOCKED 

So    France    Is   deserting    us    completely!' 
Churchill   exclaimed 

Just  as  vou  did  to  us  answered  Petain 
I-he  Prime  Minister  rose  We  were  dnven 
to  our  Flamingo  ,ind  fiown  back  to  London 
Not  a  single  word  wa-s  spoken  on  the  return 
flight  and  I  was  tm.  deeply  upset  to  care 
much  If  our  escort  it  Hurricanes  showed  up 
or  not 

I'm  all  alone  tonight.  Sir  John.'  he  said 
Come  keep  me  company  at  10  Downing 
sueet  '  It  was  Lite  and  we  washed  a  sand- 
wii-h  down   with  some  brandy  and  scxla 

Sir  John,  he  said  ,is  he  walked  about 
•he  room.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  address 
Parliament  In  the  morning  I  11  have  to  tell 
them  and  the  naUon  that  fTance  has  gone 
over  to  Hitler  lock,  sux:k  and  barrel  You 
and  I  know  its  impossible  to  defend  this 
island  against  the  full  force  of  that  Aus- 
trian bastard  It's  Napoleon  all  over  again, 
but  Napoleon  never  had  the  German  air 
force  .md  we  have  few  guns  and  less  ,im- 
munitlon  This  may  be  the  l.i«t  night  of  the 
British  Empire-   it  may  be  ' 

I  could  have  wept  for  him  and  for 
Britain  At  last  he  said.  There  are  two  things 
we  ran  do  Sir  John  Wnte  the  speech  that 
will  actually  ask  Hitler  for  terms  of  sur- 
render- or  go  to  bed  and  sleep  on  It  I  pro- 
pose to  sleep  Gi>t«lnlght  su  John  My  man 
will  show  you  to  your  bedroom  See  you  at 
breakfast  ' 

LA.ST     NIGHT     of     CMHIRE 

He  may  have  slept^  he  tJXJk  a  part  bottle 
.  f  brandy  with  him  but  I  know  I  didn't 
The  end  .f  the  British  Empire  was  coming 
tomorrow ' 

At  breakfast'  perhaps  our  l.tst  i«  a  tree 
people-  I  was  sober  and  glum  Winston 
Churchill  ate  eveirythlng  set  before  him 
Finally  he  pushed  his  chair  away  at  an  angle 
and  said,  sir  John.  I  have  to  tell  Parlia- 
ment the  bad  news— I  can  t  avoid  that,  but 
I  do  not  have  to  suggest  negotiating  wnth 
those  Nazi  madmen. 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 
IN    nu;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25  2968 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  John- 
son administration  now  admius  that  the 
tax  increase  it  so  ballyhooed  will  not 
.stop  the  current  inflationary  watie-pnce 
spiral  in  this  country.  Prices  are  still 
rLsinK  at  a  4-percent  annual  rate  and 
wages  are  tioing  up  at  a  6-  to  7-percent 
annual  rate 

The  Presidents  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Price  Stability  says  more  wage  and  price 
restraint  Is  needed  soon.  The  committee 
proclaims  that  the  economy  is  .still  on 
a  'dangerous  road." 

The  road  will  continue  to  be  dangerous 
until  such  time  as  the  administration  can 
exercise  meaningful  fiscal  restraint  by 
restraining  excessive  povernmental 
.spending.  Unfortunately,  this  adminis- 
tration seems  unable  and  unwllllnt;  lo 
take  such  action. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  July  22.  1968.  entitled 
"Price  and  Wage  Discipline  Urged  by 
White  House— Stability  Panel  Sees  Econ- 
omy as  Still  Endangered;  Fears  Loss  of 
Tax  Rise  Benefits,"  which  bears  on  these 
points; 
Prke  and  Wage  Discipline  Urged  by  White 

HoiSE     Stability  Panel  Sees  Economy  as 

Still  Endangered  -  Fears  Loss  or  .Tax  Rise 

Benkfits 

Washington  -  The  deflationary  benefits  of 
the  tax  increase  will  be  largely  lost  unless 
there  s  more  price  and  wage  restraint  sikjii. 
President  Johnsons  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Price  Stability  warned. 

Opening  a  campaign  with  a  letter  to  sev- 
eral hundred  business  and  labor  leaders,  the 


i 


panel  proclaimed  that  the  economy  »«  "till  on 
"2  dangerous  r..ad "  and  called  for  '  the  ut- 
most rei^ru.nf  ...  price  and  v.age  decisions 
to  eive  the  tax  b<<)st  a  chance  to  work. 

O  ndas  made  clear  that  they're  especially 
concerned  that  price  rises  will  follow  atiy 
Lbor  settlements  lor  st*el.  ^"^^P''^'^^^'  P^^' 
coal  airlines  and  railroad  cralts.  helds  la 
which  contract  c.plre  or  reopen  In  coming 
u.onths  -^he  pricing  of  new  auto  models  one 
u.1d"d    a'.so  will  be  Of  "critical  Importance. 

Ihe  panel  was  created  by  Mr.  Johnson 
eirlv  this  year  .-md  told  to  focus  on  long- 
rin.e  irnpe'dlments  to  price  ^tamilty  vyhlle 
rc^n^lnlng  n'.oof  from  'n«^''""°"  f  '"X. 
■  Uite  waee  and  price  developments  In  spe 
c  fic  industries.  Its  member,,  all  of  whom 
fdUed  the  letter,  are  TreasniT  Secretary 
Fowler,  Commerce  Secretary  Smith  i.abor 
secretary  WIrtz.  Budget  Director  Charles 
^wTk,  and  Chairman  Arthur  M.  Okun  of  the 
council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Mr.  Okun 
bcrves  as  ci«>rdinalor.  ,„,«t-d 

Because   of    the   tax    increase   a^f   "^^^ 
Federal    budget   limitations,   "^^  °™='^^\^''; 
he  is  confident  that  In  the  months  ahead  th^ 
tipward  pressure  exerted  on  wages  a^  P'^f 
by   the  demand   for  goods  and  services  wlU 
eiise    But,  he  said,  there  are   ■slgnlflcant  cc«t 
Ui^reases  which  haven't  yet  been  translated 
to   higher    prices,"    as   well    as   some   con- 
ime    price  index  rise  which  hasn't  yet  been 
translated  Into  wage  boosts.  Business  leaders 
and  "selected  labor  leaders."  he  said,  sought 
the  fiscal  restraint  through  fighting  for  the 
\^  bill    He  was  now,  the  official  said,  asking 
t^em    to   show    again   such    "willingness    to 
s.icrlfice  short-term  gains"  for  long-run  sta- 

'■"now    that   the   Government    Is    no    longer 

.idding  broad  InfUUonary  "P^^^TfT ^^"^^^s 
hui'o  budget  deficits,  the  official  said,  its 
both  more' feasible  and  more  l-P°y^°\'°J 
business  and  labor  to  worlt  against  1"^"°^^ 
The  time  isn't  ripe  yet,  aides  made  clear,  to 
return  to  the  old  "guidepostB."  These  cabled 
for  stable  prices  and  wage  boost*  that  dldn  t 
exceed  the  annual  average  Increase  In  pro- 
ductivity (output  per  man-bour)  of  about 
3  we  know  darn  well  that  prices  aren  t 

going  to  stop  m  their  traclts."  a  high  official 
s.jd  "so  that  the  productivity  guide  on 
y^ag^  is  something  we  will  have  to  go  back 
lo  gradually."  .  „     , 

The  kev  word  now  is  simply  less,  the 
liiith  olticial  said,  explaining  that  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  start  bf^^^g  P/'^..^^",^ 
wage  increa-ses  that  are  smaller  than  those 
lu  the  June  quarter.  Prices  were  "sing  then 
a.  a  4  -  annual  rate,  the  letter  noted,  while 
waees  were  advancing  at  a  6-.  to  7%  annv^ 
rate  "The  public  Interest  is  clearly  violated 
by  any  price  increases  that  widen  profit 
nuirgitis,  and  wa?e  settlements  that  extend 
the    recent    disturbing    pattern."    the    letter 

''^The*  actu.^1  performance  of  prices  antl 
wages  Will  determine  how  long  the  '  fiscal 
at^f  monetary  brakes"  will  have  to  be  kept 
on  the  oll.cial  .-aid,  adding  that  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  fne  nation  is  undertaking 
through  the  tax  Increase  "in  itself  Isn  t  a 
Sable  thing."  and  officials  would  like  to 
keep  It  "as  short  and  niild  as  possible. 


a  thought-provoking  column  by  Paul 
Harvey  on  the  harm  that  some  activist 
clergymen  are  doing  to  the  church 
through   their   intervention    in   secular 

affairs. 

Mr  Hai-vcy  points  out '. 

Historically  the  church  injected  it-^clf  only 
whore  Issues  of   monUity   ^ere  ^-^bated. 

Today's  acliyl-'t  churchmen  P-'e^^  "^e  ^" 
prescribe  law,  diplomacy,  weltate  and  civil 
rights. 

Mr  Harvey  contends  that  such  extra- 
religious  activity  might  be  defensible  if 
it  strengthened  the  churchy  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says,  church  membership  w  hch 
soared  in  the  1950-s  is  stagnating  in  the 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SECtJLAR    Involvement    Is    St.^gn.wnc    the 

Church 

(By  Paul  Haney) 


neves  that  the  explosion  of  new  sclemlflc 
knowledgfr-lhe  yetolng  of  old  scientific 
iruths-has  caused  doubt  about  religious 
and   humanistic   preconceptions.   We've   lost 

our  rudder.  ^     ,         .  „^ 

So  the  hippie  protests  that  each  of  u.s  has 

a  richt  "to  do  his  own  tiling." 
That's  whit  Hitler  wu.s  doing. 


P\UL    HARVEY    COLUMN    ON 
"ULAR      INVOL\EMENT      OF 
CHURCH 


SEC- 
THE 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 


tF    WKST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1968 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident in  a  recent  edition  of  the  William- 
son iW.  Va.)  Daily  News  there  appeared 


Every  generation  of  students  at  some  time 
violat^   the   rules:    this    Ecneration    Is   the 

^"o^ux^g'^n^eCrn  ^^^i^l^d  moral  standards; 
todaT-s    young    reject    the    standards   them- 

^^A^eneration  ago  Jobless  men  n^ight  have 
demoded  jobs,  this  generation  many  de- 
mand to  be  paid— work  or  not. 

CTerSmen  long  the  accepted  authority  on 
rlght^  wrong  now  preoccupy  themselves 
with  right  and  left.  . 

some  branches  of  Judaism  have  practiced 
acttv^m  far  longer  than  the  Christian  lalths 
which  hav^recently  interested  themselves  in 
pxtra-relielous  activities. 
^bbllLrthur  Hertzberger  is  himself  an 
activist,   advocating   withdrawal   Irom   Viet- 

"Zt°heToncedes  it  is  not  good  for  the 
churches  to  get  thus  involved  in  secular  mat- 
tere  ••■The  very  moment  that  clencs  become 
m"e  ^rldly  the  world  goes  to  hell  all  the 

'  Paradoxically,  much  of  the  clergy  i^^  turn- 
ing away  from  what  we  used  to  ca  1  f^^'da- 
mfntal    religion  "    at    a    time    of    lucrei^mg 

"""The'rVls  ahuman  craving  for  something 
transcendent.  Relir^ous  tradition  i^  tnoia- 
l^  of  years  knew  the  meamng  of  li  e  ai  d 
the  purpose  of  death  and  the  individual  s 
proper  place  in  the  here  and  m  the  hereafter 
NOW  a  vacillating,  contradicting,  cooeless 
"modern  church"  has  compounded  o^r /J""- 
fvXn  and  left,  in  the  place  it  once  fUled, 
a.  vast  dark  emptiness. 

Cht^ch  mvorvement  in  cull  alTalrs  is  not 
unprecedented.  During  the  Buchanati  Ad- 
iSLtratlon  the  churches  were  divided  over 
tlie  issue  of  slavery. 

But  historically  the  church  injected  It.ef 
only  vhere  issues  ol  morulity  xvere  debated. 
Today's  activist  churchmen  presume  lo  pre- 
scribe law.  diplomacy,  welf.-re,  civil  righoi.. 
Ti^e  world  council  of  Churches  m  coiuci  - 
Uon  in  Sweden  this  yoar  cverwhelmingo 
supported  young  men  -.vho  resist  tne  dralt 
•■for  particular  wars.  ' 

If  churches  \vere  made  stronger  by  tnis 
extra-religlous  involvement,  ii  might  be  ue- 
fen^ble  On  the  contrary,  church  member- 
sWp!  uhlch  soured  m  the  KmUs,  is  stagnating 

"^^Arrica's  aduus  40  per  cent  regularly 
attended  church  m  1955;   today  44  per  cent 

''°A  Gallup  Poll  shows  10  years  ago  69  per 
cent  of  Americans  thought  "religion  is  In- 
creasing Its  influence."  Today  57  per  cent 
say  it  is  "losing  its  influence." 

Prof.  ■Will  Herberg  of  Drew  Uui'>erbity  be- 


A    LOOK    AT    WELFARE 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

CF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mrs  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  to  insert  In  the 
Record  two  informative  articles  wntten 
by  F.  O.  Jacobs,  which  appeared  m  tne 
Wall  Street  Journal  this  week: 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  22,  1968) 

WELP.'^RE    crisis:     St'BSIDY     FOR    SEPARATION 

(By  F.  O    J.icobs) 
Much    has    been    heard    In    the    pa^t    few 
luouUis  about  our  rising  welfare  crisis.  -This 
in  itself  is  good  because,  as  Daniel  Moymhan 
has  pointed  out.  the  problem  ha^  been  ma- 
turing for  years  behind  a  sh.eld  of  saonce. 
M lei^e    especially    from    the    social    v-orlters 
most  f.unlUar  with  the  field.  Unfortunately 
the  public  debate  to  date  has  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  that  shield.  We  shall  certainly 
not  be  able  to  sweep  it  away  altogetJier  here- 
the  lacts  are  too  obscure,  the  baisic  research 
shockingly  sketchy.  But  we  cim  ask  some  of 
the  hard  questions  and  sort  out  the  Impli- 
cations of  what  is  known  and  ol  the  major 
reform  proposals. 

One  of  the   first  blasts  to  arouse   public 
attention  to  the  crisis  In  "welfare"  came  l^t 
rear   at    a    Congressional    he-aring    In    which 
Mitchell  Ginsberg,  then  commissioner  of  the 
New    York    City    Welfare    Department,    de- 
iiounccd  the  present  system  a-s  "biuikrupt_ 
S'hce  then  statements,   articles  and  reports 
have    lulled    out,    variously    Identifying    the 
main  problem  as  the  demeaning  of  cients 
Ue  stmsmess  of  the  system,  the  vast  growth 
>,-  the  outlays  and  Ciscload.  the  elimination 
,.:    incentive.    We   seem   at   this   point   to   be 
•.horouphly  confused  as  to  whether  our  cru- 
cial  problem   is   a   disastrous  prowth   m    .he 
proportion   of   our  .^oaety   "i^oin-  on  relief 
;,r  precisely   the  contrary,   that  relief  Is  too 
ttmgy  and  goes  to  too  few. 

A    CHANGING     VIEWPOINT 

T'le  s  tme  ambiguity  may  be  found  in  '"rhe 
Crisis   m   Weliare,"   'a  recent   article   by   Mr. 
Movnalan  t.at  appe-ared  in  "The  P-^^-^.  - 
t-est  "  He  begins  m  the  spirit  ol  a  s.auu.>rd 
1-beral  t.rade  iu;alnst  the  conservative  Con- 
Irelonal  "enemies"  ol  the  welfare  P'^r  *h;> 
cZ^a  to  attach  various  restrictions  and  re- 
' trip"  I     the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
C>M-dren  program  to  l.osl  year's  social  Secu- 
ru    bi".    in    n.idfliRht    the    point    of    view 
cw"t-bes  to  that  01  the  earlier  Moymhan,  the 
cuslurbed  observer  of  the  Lreakdown  in  Ne- 
ero  1  aiulv  lite,  ..ad  the  adml3Sion  is  made 
?.'at  ou    oyerriduig  problem  i.  -^\--"5 jco- 
noinic    reed,   .s'.ingiiy    n,et,    but   the   rup.u-> 
ccc-e-aun^  u.^e  cf  '"welfare"  as  a  subslitule 
for  t^i^ulkent  oi  parental  support  ob.i- 

''Ss  be,in  v.ith  the  n.o.t  essential  facU.: 
-WeUare"  has  finally  intruded  itself  upon 
nubiic  laientlon  becuu.,e.  lar  Irom  declining 
^•ith  the  trend  tow.ud  full  -P.^--^^  - 
the  1960S,  it  has  s-Aung  '"^'  ^;\, W/"",, 
dented  accelerated  growth.  By  liu-  i'  ^  ^.u^^ 
D^rt  ol  this  growth  has  been  in  the  AtDC 
^rouam  Although  total  ^-^^^^^  ^"^^f  ^^.l 
.nceleraled,  the  local  distribution  of  tins 
;:rowth  lias  been  anything  but  unilorm.  Cer- 
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tain  cities  and  areas  have  experienced  truly 
exploehre  welfare  growth  i  New  Ynrk  since 
1963  64  13  one)  while  in  many  "theni  such 
ius  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh  for  reaeons  that 
are  often  far  from  clear,  caseloads  and  out- 
'..lys  hAve  been  stable  or  have  even  been 
.sUnhtlv   reduced. 

What  maXes  this  development  so  alarming. 
L.f  course  is  the  fact  that  it  has  paralleled 
a  fairly  steady  trend  U)ward  declining  rates 
,f  unemployment  .imong  Negroes  its  well  as 
whites  and  thus  directly  reverses  the  clear 
poeltlve  relationship  between  AFDC  depend- 
ency and  the  rate  of  unempl.'vmcnt  that 
persisted  until  the  19608 

It  follows  that  the  bulk  of  the  present 
growth  of  welfare  that  Is  the  growth  of 
AFDC  Is  not  a  symptom  of  falling  earning 
power  among  the  poor  At  mt»t,  the  rise  of 
■home  relief  to  unified  families  iis  a  mar- 
ginal supplement  to  earned  income  might 
be  attributed  to  a  lag  in  minimal  earning 
power  relaUve  to  increasingly  generous  re- 
lief standarda 

Th»  real  social  pathology  in  the  welfare 
crisis  la  found  in  the  i  much  larger)  AFDC 
area. 

There  are  only  two  major  causes  from 
which  such  A. -result  could  follow  A  radical 
shift  t«  the  &ute  of  the  support  obligations 
of  employed  or  employable  fathers  i  that  la. 
increasing  eligibility  through  increasing 
desertion  and  Illegitimacy)  or  n  radical  in- 
crease in  the  average  proportion  of  eligible 
separated  mothers  and  children  who  take 
advantage  of  their  AFDC  eligibility  Quite 
possibly  both  causes  have  been  at  work 

Certainly  efforts  have  been  made  i  by  wel- 
fare unions,  antlpoverty  groups  etc  i  to  pro- 
mote greater  exploitation  of  eligibility  m  the 
pa«t  few  years  Yet  in  the  absence  of  em- 
pirical proof  of  the  impact  of  this  efTort  it  is 
dllBcult  to  believe  that  earlier  Inhibitions 
against  accepting  AFDC  were  so  pronounced 
in  the  slums  of  our  large  cities  as  to  prevent 
a  large  proportion  of  thoee  really  eligible 
from  taking  advantage  of  it  Throughout  the 
late  40e,  SOb  and  early  60b  the  AFDC  fam- 
ily waa  a  conunonplace  to  the  residents  of 
the  low  income  lelghborhoods  of  cities  like 
Chicago  and  New  York  Any  inhiblUons  were 
probably  directed  not  so  much  against  ac- 
cepting AFDC  once  a  separation  had  occurred 
as  against  the  act  of  separation  or  desertion 
Itself 

CBl'MBLINC  FAMU-Y  STHVCTX-RE 

Furthermore,  although  it  Is  also  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  change  as  radical  as  that  under 
way  in  New  York  could  depend  entirely  upon 
Increasing  breakdown  of  family  stnicture.  In- 
dependent statistics  on  the  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate births  in  New  York  show  precisely 
the  sort  of  accelerating  rise  since  about  1964 
that  would  be  consistent  with  an  explanation 
based  on  this  factor  >  It  is  .ilarming  that  we 
cannot  be  more  definite  about  this  vital  ques- 
tion Yet  the  relevant  statistics  .'or  a  reason- 
ably certain  answer  are  simply  not  available. 
The  fact,  incidenialiy.  that  they  have  not 
been  collected  even  by  the  city  governments 
moat  vitally  affected  is  by  no  mear.s  the 
smallest  delect  in  our  administration  o(  wel- 
fare I 

A  third  p)06sible  cause  is  the  shift  of  popu- 
lation from  southern  farm  and  village  to 
Northern  city,  where  welfare  is  more  easily 
obtained  .is  well  as  more  generous  But  al- 
though this  has  contributed  to  a  trend  rise  In 
dependency  since  World  War  II  that  has 
steadily  exceeded  the  growth  of  populaUon  in 
the  country  as  a  whole  it  hardly  accounts  for 
the  phenome'ion  we  are  cciicerned  with  the 
sudden  acceleration  of  the  mid  lyCOs  In  New 
York  City  the  available  studies  of  recent  pop- 
ulation movement  strongly  suggest  that  mi- 
gration from  the  -South  and  from  Puerto  Rico 
began  to  slow  sharply  at  Just  itxjiit  the  time 
11964  1  that  New  York's  welfare  budget  en- 
'ereU  its  exponential  climb 

Considering  these  facts  it  Is  reasonably 
certain,  despite  the  lack  of  direct  measure- 
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ment.  that  a  large  port  of  the  explanation 
must  lie  in  the  factor  of  Increased  eligibility 
Tills  implies  lUi  increasing  propensity  to  re- 
gard welfare  ■  as  a  convenient  or  even  a  re- 
specuible  substitute  for  the  fulfillment  of  pa- 
ternal responsibility  and  t<i  this  change  our 
existing  welfare  system  hits  almost  certainly 
ci'iitributed 

It  Is  commonly  thought  that  the  existing 
welfare  •.vstein  encnurages  the  breakup  of 
families  only  because  eligibility  for  AFDC  re- 
riuires  the  absence  of  the  husband  But  while 
this  is  true  o(  many  states,  mostly  ruril  or 
Southern,  it  is  not  true  of  many  others.  In- 
cluding the  larger  urbanl/etl  areas  that  have 
accepted  the  option  of  Kederally  supported 
temporary  AFDC  for  families  with  unem- 
ployed breadwinners  (22  suites) .  or  that  offer 
■general  assistance'  or  home  relief  from 
local  funds  at  the  same  standards  iis  AFDC. 
In  such  areas  a  hard-pressed  father  can  sup- 
plement his  earnings  by  an  allowance  that  ex- 
pands with  the  size  of  his  family  Yet  this 
has  not  prevented  the  growing  breakdown  of 
families  evidenced  by  the  massive  growth  of 
AFDC 

The  fact  is  that  the  AFDC  syst<»m  i  and  as 
we  shall  see.  any  income  support  system 
geiu^ed  to  the  f.imily  ^r  household  unit  i  cre- 
ates strong  economic  incentives  toward  sepa- 
ration and  .igalnst  marriage  or  remarriage 
Whether  these  incentives  will  be  generally  re- 
sisted or  will  :e«d  to  a  sharp  change  in  be- 
havior Is  an  empirical  question  But  from  <in 
economic  suindpoinr  AFDC  as  currently  ad- 
ministered—provides  .1  subsidy  for  separa- 
tion or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a 
tax  on  marriage 

If  a  man  s  earnings  are  neAi  the  margin  of 
welfare  eligibility  .'ay  about  »3.500  In  New 
York  City  he  and  his  t.imUy  receive  nothing 
from  the  sUle  Tlieir  total  income  would  be 
the  »3  500  earned  If  he  de«ert«  his  wife  and 
rhiidren— <T  successfully  pretends  to  do  so — 
they  .ire  eligible  to  receive  iln  money  and 
various  forms  of  real'^  aid)  about  $2,500  or 
more  trt^n  .AFTX"  .Assuming  his  earning 
power  rem.Uns  the  same,  their  total  Income 
rises  to  »6  000    or  more  than  70'*; 

.Mternatlvely  consider  the  effect  on  the 
.AFDC  mother  already  separated  or  divorced 
from  her  husband  or  one  who  has  never  mar- 
ried Marriage  or  remarriage  to  another  man 
in  the  marginal  earning  bracket  would  result 
in  a  well  nigh  crushing  financial  penalty 
through  the  wntJidrawal  of  AFDC  If  she  con- 
fines herself  to  friendship,  she  and  her  com- 
panion may  have  a  joint  income  of  about 
96.000  If  they  are  so  imprudent  as  to  marry  it 
will  drop  to  his  earnings  alone,  again,  about 
»3  500 

Thus  a  new  social  pattern  begins  to  form 
among  the  poor ;  The  more  common  it  be- 
comes, the  more  acceptiible  and  normal  Ulti- 
mately marriage  and  self-support  begin  to 
look  like  luxuries  or  an  expression  of  imprac- 
tical Idealism  to  those  whose  earnings  f>oweT 
Is  near  the  welfare  margin  The  normal 
course  increasingly  bec-omes  u:>  adapt  one's 
way  of  life  so  as  to  obuun  .AFDC  plus  a  shore 
in  the  earned  income  of  male  friends 

SraAI.N    ON     MORAiriY 

Moreover,  to  directly  prevent  this  abuse  of 
welfare  involves  the  messy  <ind  demeaning 
business  of  spying  for  a  man  in  the  hou^e.' 
which  seems  so  despicable  Yet.  to  wait  for  a 
formal  maJ•rl.^ge  or  even  a  clearly  revealed 
common  law  marriage  before  removing 
.AFDC  clients  fri->m  the  rolls  is  to  put  a  strain 
on  traditional  morality  that  Is  quite  evidently 
cannot  bear. 

Of  course  a  middle-  or  upper-income  recip- 
ient could  also  convert  his  wile  and  children 
into  paupers  by  deserung  them,  but  the 
$2,500  or  so  they  would  receive  from  welf.ire 
would  represent  a  progressively  .sniailer  per- 
centage gain  in  total  family  income  The 
relative  subsidy  for  separation  Is  f.ir  greater 
lor  the  poor  than  for  the  rest  of  society 

This  hard  economic  fact  .^.houkl  be  t.iken 
into  account  before  ascribing  the  difference  In 
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family  stabllltv   among   the   poor   purely  to 
moral  or  cultural  factors. 

(From    the    Wall    Street    Journal.    July    23. 
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Welpare  Crisis:   Toward  Reform 

I  By  ¥   O   Jacobs) 

It  might  well  be  argued  that  the  avail- 
ability of  AFDC  does  not  really  offer  a  sub- 
sidy for  separation  because  a  man  will  be 
compelled  to  support  his  family  whether  he 
leaves  It   or  not    This  is  a  vlt.U   point. 

The  answer  is  that  enforcement  in  prac- 
tice Is  sporadic  and  mild  This  Is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  AFDC  wife  has  nothing 
like  the  economic  incentives  to  find  and 
prosecute  her  deserting  mate  that  a  nuddle- 
cla-ss  woman  would  feel  It  Is  also  due  to  the 
ease  with  which  man  can  repeatedly  dlsiip- 
pear  m  a  v:ist  country  that  has  no  system  of 
address  registration. 

But  an  effort  to  delve  into  the  murky 
situation  in  New  York  City  suggests  that  en- 
forcement of  any  kind  is  lagging  progressively 
further  behind  the  exploding  caseload  In  that 
city.  The  yearly  number  of  hearings  In  Family 
Coiirt  regarding  support  orders  (more  than 
one  hearing  may  concern  a  given  case)  has, 
astonishingly,  remained  approximately  con- 
stant since  1958.  despite  the  three  and  four 
fold  increase  in  AFDC  families. 

Probably  even  more  important,  however.  Is 
the  fact  that  the  support  orders  habitually 
rendered  by  New  York  Judges — and  many 
others-are  mild  m  the  extreme.  The  Judges 
follow  the  superficially  ■practical'"  precept 
that  It  Ls  better  to  set  a  low  figure,  which  will 
be  honored,  than  one  reasonably  related  to 
support  requirements,  which  may  Inspire  ef- 
forts at  evasion.  The  results  are  judgments 
of  $5.  $10  or  $15  a  week. 

The  Judge*  also  tend  to  relate  their  support 
orders  to  the  apparent  or  actual  low  earn- 
ings of  the  defendants  and  their  relatively 
high  cost  of  maintaining  separate  households 
for  themselves.  Yet  a  man  who  knows  his 
dependents  are  on  AFDC  Is  clearly  less  likely 
to  make  the  same  efforts  as  one  who  feels 
himself  compelled  to  support  them.  He  is 
much  freer  to  drift,  to  disdain  so-called 
■■dead  end"  Jobs.  even,  in  many  cases,  to  fall 
into  dependence  on  his  wife's  welfare  check 
or  on  the  earnings  of  other  women. 

THE    STATE    AS    FATHER 

It  is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  our  recent  his- 
tory that  the  modern  urban  AFDC  system, 
which  would  threaten  to  undermine  the 
family  structure  of  any  group  In  the  low- 
income  class,  found  this  class  increasingly 
occupied  by  Negro  fanulles.  The  attachment 
of  the  father  to  such  families  has  always 
been  relatively  precarious,  for  reasons  that 
go  back  to  the  inhumamties  of  the  slave 
system  But  even  so,  the  present  nimpant 
breakdown  of  this  attachment  required  the 
gradual  dlsmtegration  of  received  values  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  at  least  a  generation 
should  paes  after  the  Introduction  of  the 
present  system  (in  the  1930s i.  before  the 
Idea  that  it  i.s  quite  acceptable  to  subsutute 
the  state  for  the  father  as  the  mainstay  of 
family  life  could  begin  to  be  the  new  lower- 
class  norm. 

As  events  would  have  It.  other  principal  so- 
cial changes  under  way  operated  only  to  rein- 
loecf  the  value-decaying  impact  of  the  AFDC 
system  Consider  two  f.ictors  First,  the  tech- 
nical changes  in  agriculture  plus  perverse 
subsidization  policies  that  Jammed  unskilled 
rural  Negroes  Into  urban  core  are-as  from 
which  the  industry  that  might  have  absorbed 
many  <•!  them  at  reasonably  high  wages  was 
in  the  pro-ess  <-»f  wiihdrawnng  In  search  of 
lees  cosUy  space  Second,  the  emotional 
■■backl.'i&h'^  of  the  new  relatively  liberated 
generations  of  Northern  Negroes  arising  from 
past  servility  toward  a  prejudiced  white  nia- 
joriiy  I'he  related  alienation  from,  and  ten- 
dency to  make  a  scapegoat  of  white  s<.)Ciety" 
reinii>rce<i    the    temptation    to    trunsler   per- 
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Bonal   responsibilities  to  government*  emo- 
tionally Identified  with  that  society. 

If  we  view  the  matter  frankly  then,  It  ap- 
pears unUkely  that  our  current  welfare  explo- 
sion la  explicable  without  reference  to  a  wide- 
spread collapse  of  elementary  famlUal  valuea 
taken  for  granted  by  almost  every  society. 
The  humanitarian  liberal  faith  o*  the  past 
generation  that  direct,  reasonably  generou* 
relief  of  the  poor  would  not  seriously  weaken 
their  efforts  at  self  support  haa  been  dlaap- 
polnted,  at  least  for  this  generation, 

PRINCIPI.ES    or    RETORM 

But  facing  this  bitter  fact  honestly,  rather 
than  hiding  It.  is  the  beginning  of  any  true 
liberal  reform.  The  lines  along  which  a  funda- 
mental solution  should  be  sought  follow  di- 
rectly from  OUT  analysis.  The  opportunity  to 
abandon  the  support  responsibility  must  be 
drostlcally  curtailed,  and  the  size  of  the  rela- 
tive subsidy  for  separaUon  must  be  reduced. 
If  possible  in  a  way  that  will  help  diminish 
the  psychic  allenaUon  of  Negro  Americana, 
yesterday's  article  pointed  out  that 
AFDC'3  famlly-dlfisoJvlng  tendency  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  household,  rather  than 
the  individual.  Is  the  unit  of  aid:  By  splitting 
the  household  the  amount  of  aid  can  be 
greatly  increased.  It  follows  from  thU  that 
the  proposed  "negative  Income  tax,"  (in 
which  total  household  Income,  rather  than 
the  specific  earnings  of  wife  and  children, 
would  decide  ellglbUlty  to  receive  a  "nega- 
tive tax")  would  do  nothing  to  alter  thU 
basic  Impact. 

What  the  negative  Income  tax  would  do  is 
little  more  than  equalize  the  standards  of 
welfare  naUonally,  presumably  at  or  close  to 
the  higher  state  leveU,  and,  of  course,  elim- 
inate the  foolish  separation  requirement  al- 
ready absent  In  New  York  and  most  Northern 
states.  It  would  have  one  other  significant 
virtue.  It  would  promptly  create  a  sliding 
scale  of  aid  that  would  decline  fractlonaUy  as 
earned  Income  expanded.  A  crude  version  of 
this  refoJTO  has  recently  been  Introduced  In 
New  York,  but  most  welfare  at  present  de- 
clines a  dollar  for  every  dollar  earned  and 
thus  creates  a  drastic  dlslncenUve  to  efforts 
at  self  support. 

The  advantages  of  a  negative  tax  are  Im- 
portant, even  If  they  do  not  get  at  our  most 
serious  dilemma.  It  would  benefit  both  the 
nation  as  a  whole  and  the  hard-pressed 
Northern  cities  to  eliminate  the  perverse  ml- 
graUon  Incentives  created  by  sharply  unequal 
state  welfare  standards.  The  perversity  Is 
Ironically  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  at  pres- 
ent welfare  standards.  New  York  City  has  no 
"poverty"  as  Federally  defined.  If  Income 
and  housing  subsidies  at  the  New  York  level 
were  provided  rationally  In  more  spacious 
areas,  decent  housing  rather  than  congested 
slums  and  better  Job  opportunities  would  be- 
come directly  attainable  rather  than  a  distant 
hope. 

Nevertheless,  the  negative  Income  tax 
would  not  touch  the  basic  problem  of  fam- 
ily dissolution.  Indeed.  It  would  be  likely  to 
make  it  worse  Insofar  as  the  payments  ex- 
ceeded the  average  national  AFDC  standard. 
Another  proposal,  advanced  In  part  be- 
cause It  Is  strong  where  the  negative  Income 
tax  Is  weak.  Is  a  system  of  allowances  (such 
as  exists  In  Canada  and  most  of  Europe)  for 
all  families  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
dependents   or   children. 

The  allowance  would  be  based  upon  the 
Individual  rather  than  the  family  unit.  It 
would  simply  be  added  to  earned  Income. 
Hence,  a  family  could  not  Increase  Its  total 
Income  from  earnings  plus  this  allowance 
by  separating.  Further,  the  receipt  of  such 
allowances  would  raise  marginal  famlUes 
somewhat  relative  to  the  standard  of  AFDC 
and  thus  reduce  Its  attraction. 

This  proposal  does  then.  In  principle,  at- 
tack the  essential  problem.  But  to  what 
degree?  To  fully  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
separation  would  require  dependent  allow- 
HHces  equal  to  the  present  AFDC  eUndarda. 


say  $2,500  for  a  wife  and  two  children,  or 
about  eaOO  per  person.  But  this  would  Imply 
the  reshuffling  of  about  a  quarter  of  total 
personal  Income  In  the  nation.  Even  If  the 
allowances  were  held  to  one-fourth  the  pres- 
ent New  York  welfare  standard  (say,  $200 
per  year  for  each  dependent  In  the  popula- 
tion. Including  wives)  they  would  still 
amount  to  about  $28  billion  per  year  and, 
in  thla  event,  the  relative  AFDC  gain  from 
separation  would  remain  three-fourths  In- 
tact Actual  allowances  abroad  and  the  fig- 
ures actually  proposed  (e.g.,  by  Moynlhan) 
are  much  smaller  still,  and  even  less  likely 
to  be  significant. 

EXTENDING    HOME    RELIEF 

The  deeper  objection  to  family  allowances. 
however.    Is   not    based    on    their    seemingly 
fantaatlc  cost.  Most  of  the  money  contributed 
by  the  middle  class  would,  alter  all.  return 
to  It  in  the  allowances.  But  for  the  lower- 
Income  groups,  the  allowances  would  consti- 
tute, essentially,  merely  an  extension  of  the 
"home  relief"  already  available  to  residents 
of  large  cities  If  their  earnings  fail  to  expand 
with  the  size  of  their  families.  The  funda- 
mental   question    Is    whether    a    larger    and 
more   universal   subsidy   related   to  procrea- 
tion is  the  best  way  in  which  to  alter  our 
system  of  income  supports,  considering  es- 
pecially the  probable  scarcity  of  new  funds. 
Another  approach  would  be  to  relate  the 
Income  subsidy  not  to  number  of  children 
but  rather  effort  at  self  support— 'hat  is.  to 
insure   employment   at   better   than  current 
minimum   wages   by   means   of   a  labor-cost 
tax-credit  for  employers.  In  such  a  system 
the    maximum   credit   should    be    given    for 
wages  paid  at  the  minimum  legal  rate  set. 
with    progressively    smaUer    credits    over    a 
limited   range   of   higher    wage   rates. 

This  step  would  do  far  more  than  merely 
raise  minimal  incomes  relative  to  welfare 
standards;  it  would  finally  eliminate  the 
persistent  unemployment  stemming  from 
our  "traditional"  thoughtless  practice  of  im- 
posing minimum  wage  rates  without  a  com- 
pensatory subsidy  to  re-equate  labor  demand 
and  supply.  If  it  were  desired,  the  subsidy 
could  be  paid  directly  to  low-wage  employes. 
But  apart  from  being  more  cumbersome, 
this  would  necessitate  abolition  of  existing 
legal  wage  mlnlmums  to  produce  the  s.ame 
expansion    of    employment. 

The  current  alienation  and  cynicism  of 
Negro  youth,  who  are  swelling  the  ranks  of 
half-employed,  absent  AFDC  fathers,  is  vi- 
tally related  to  the  persistently  disastrous 
rates  of  unemployment  among  precisely  this 
group.  It  may  well  be  that  pride  induces 
many  Negro  young  men  to  abandon  their  de- 
pendents to  AFDC  in  preference  to  applying 
for  "home  reUef"  with  them.  This  is,  of 
course,  self  deceiving,  but  the  underlying  Im- 
pulse toward  self  support  can  be  understood 
and  harnessed 

StUl,  an  employment  subsidy,  like  any  fea- 
sible family  allowance,  could  do  no  more  than 
marginally  reduce  the  relative  gain  obtain- 
able from  splitting  up  the  family  unit.  This 
Is  unlikely  to  be  sufficient:  The  hard  fact  is 
that  the  necessity  of  a  far  more  determined 
and  effective  enforcement  of  support  respon- 
slblUtles  cannot  be  escaped  by  any  practical 
system  of  Income  support. 

It  Is  necessary  to  be  quite  unyielding  about 
this.  Enforcement  is  the  natural  substitute 
for  the  negative  sanction  of  the  disgrace  and 
guilt  that  inhibited  desertion  when  desertion 
meant  leaving  one's  dependents  to  virtual 
starvation.  It  must  become  common  knowl- 
edge that  a  deserting  breadwinner  will  be 
found.  The  cost  of  doing  this  must  be  bal- 
anced against  the  preventive  effect,  not  the 
direct  support  recovered.  Further,  he  must 
be  required  to  pay.  not  according  to  what  he 
currently  has  left  over  after  providing  a 
separate  residence  for  himself,  but  essentially 
according  to  the  minlmiun  need  of  his  de- 
pendents. In  many  cases  he  will  be  able  to 
meet  this  challenge  by  Increased  employment 


effort  or  by  returning  to  a  common  house- 
hold with  these  dependenta.  If,  with  the  best 
effort,  he  cannot,  he  has  the  opportunity  to 
receive  supplemental  relief.  Practically 
speaking,  the  support  required  must  be  sure 
enough  and  heavy  enough  to  make  it  clear 
that  separating  is  a  way  to  lower— rather 
than  raise — the  standard  of  living. 


NOTHING  TO  LOSE 

Finally,    an    important    stimulant    to    our 
AFDC  boom  Is  the  simple  fact  that,  at  pres- 
ent  AFDC  mothers  have  little  or  nothing  to 
lose   It  is  a  peculiarly  American  Illusion  that 
to  make  AFDC  relief  conditional  upon  ac- 
ceptance of  available  employment  would  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
In  fact  It  would  Improve  the  morale  of  the 
entire  family,  encourage  the  mother  to  avoid 
separation  or   to  remarry   and    (not  such  a 
contemptible  aim)  reduce  the  exploitation  of 
the  working  taxpayer.  Our  stetes  have  so  far 
foolishly  reneged  in  providing  the  nurseries 
and   day   care   centers   that   would   make   a 
practical  reality  of  this  requirement,  which 
o.ten  exlste  in  theory.  The  1967  Social  Secu- 
rity amendment  pressing  states  to  institute 
this  requirement  and  to  undertake  the  re- 
lated reforms  Is  emlnentiy  sensible — one  of 
the  few  hopeful  signs  in  the  current  welfare 
tragedy. 

In  sum.  the  most  promising  path  for  new 
forms  of  Income  maintenance  U  In  associa- 
tion with  employment.  A  nationally  stand- 
ardized system  of  support  for  those  who  can- 
not work  would  solve  the  significant  prob- 
lem of  perverse  mobility  Incentives.  These 
reforms,  combined  with  a  far  moro  deter- 
mined enforcement  of  support  responsibili- 
ties and  a  poUcy  of  requiring  and  enabling 
relief  mothers  to  work,  should  give  us  a 
fighting  chance  to  reverse  the  social  disgrace 
typified  by  New  York's  gigantic  new  clasa  of 
public  dependents. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  SOVIET 
umON  TOWARD  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP    SOTTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  25,  1968 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  18  1968.  edition  of  the  State  news- 
paper, of  Columbia,  S.C.  contains  an 
editorial  entitled  "Back  in  Orbit." 

Editor  Bill  Workman  devotes  this  edi- 
torial to  the  Soviet  Union's  attitude  re- 
garding Czechoslovakia.  He  points  out 
that  the  message  from  Moscow  to  Prague 
is  very  clear— the  Soviet  Union  has  no 
intention  of  permitting  one  of  its  satel- 
lites to  escape  from  orbit. 

Despite  the  obvious  position  of  the 
Soviet  leaders,  there  are  many  in  official 
Washincrton  who  prefer  to  hope  that  the 
satellites  will  eventually  become  free 
agents  that  can  be  won  over  to  our  side. 
Bill  Workman  does  an  excellent  job  of 
refuting  this  belief,  and  reminds  his 
readers  of  the  potential  of  the  Russian 
Army  for  keeping  satellites  on  course. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Back  in  Orbit 

Though  Soviet  troops  have  done  the  hesita- 
tion step  in  thtlr  waltz  out  of  Czechoslovakia, 
the  prospect  of  Russian  Intervention,  a  la  the 
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Hungarian  BevoU,  8««m»  slight  But.  then, 
the  Csecha  h*ve  not  revolted  a«  Old  the 
Hungarian*  in  196«  Their  protect  ha«  been 
cautlou*  and  restrained-  and  equally  Intoler- 
able in  Moecow  s  eyee 

It  seems  clear  tlukt  Prague  understands  the 
meeaage  The  Warsaw  f'.nt  maneuvers,  which 
served  .ui  cover  for  the  temporary  mliuary 
occupatl'in  nf  Cv.echo8lov,ilcU.  have  been  'er- 
mlnated  .uid  '.he  tanks  and  '.rwps  are  goln^ 
But  PraKue  •inderstands  why  M<>*cow  ch.^se 
to  march  about  24  OOO  Soviet  soldiers  into 
CzechoBlovakla  at  '.his  precise  moment  ..nd 
why  the  troops  staved  on  t'T  more  than  two 
weeks  alter  war  t;ames  ended 

If  onlv  It  were  clear  that  --he  tJ  9  State  Ue- 
oanment  understands  Por  x.me  time  Wash- 
ington ha*  clunc  tenaciously  to  the  fiction 
that  the  Soviet  presence  In  Ea.siem  Biir-pe 
haa  withered  away  No  l-nger  do  our  be- 
mused diplomat*  spenk  -f  Iron  fMrtaln  na- 
tion* and  Soviet  satellites  This  Is  the  rhet- 
oric of  the  Cold  War  Our  State  IVpartment 
pertKDnnel.  issiKned  -he  'a-sk  of  buUdln« 
bridges,  speak  now  of    the  nations   .f  Eastern 

Euro  lie  "  „ 

Yet  the  message  from  M(«cow  to  Prague 
shouia  be  «in»"v  le.ir  m  ther  capitals  rhe 
Soviet  Union  has  rellnqvU.-.hed  It*  hold  on 
none  of  the  terrfory  it  sei/ed  in  the  .ifter- 
math  ..f  Worltl  War  II  Aht-n  Washington 
entertained  equally  naive  views  on  the  nature 
ot  Soviet  ambitions  Though  local  custom* 
and  circumstances  mav  require  some  variety 
among  the  sa-elUtes.  Moscow  requires  un- 
questioning allegiance  on  matters  that  atTect 
the  destiny  of  the  Communist  alliance 

This  appears  to  >Je  where  'he  Prague  re- 
gime went  wrong  It  made  too  many  conces- 
sion* to  the  grumbling  di-^aidents.  who  ob- 
jected not  onlv  to  the  restraints  imposed  by 
the  police  state  but  also  held  Moscow  ac- 
countable (.liven  the  option  they  would  have 
charted  an  independent  course  For  reason* 
that  are  plain.  Moscow  feit  "hat  ^u^■n  re- 
bellious stlrnn»;s  had  to  be  put  .town  Per- 
haps It  learned  a  le^son  .n  H'iiiKary,  where 
restlessness  erupte<l  :ir.o  ri-.oit 

Czechoslovak  a  s  experience  is  instructive 
with  respect  to  .ther  satellites  ,vs  well-satel- 
lites like  Yuctslavia  and  Homanla.  which 
Washington  Is  pleased  to  regard  as  inde- 
•,>endeni  .sc*-ial.it  states,  weaned  from  Mos- 
cow's orbit  bv  the  skillful  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States  If  Moscow  did  not  allow  In- 
dependence in  Czechoslovakia,  what  reason  is 
there  to  believe  that  It  was  more  permissive 
toward  '.'-s  other  puppets' 

Reason  Is  beside  the  point.  Washington 
prefers  to  hope,  and  it  continues  to  believe, 
because  It  w:uits  'o  believe.  That  Moscow's 
satellites  are  free  agents  capable  of  being  won 
over  to  our  side  It  fashions  cultural  ex- 
changes on  the  basis  of  such  hopes  and  en- 
courage* trade  between  East  and  West.  And 
when  a  satellite  wobbles  in  Its  orbit  and  con- 
fronts, as  a  result,  the  correcting  power  of 
the  Ru.ssian  army.  Washington  appears  not 
to  notice 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Senator  Cliit  Hanscr.  another  Republi- 
can. Is  In  the  nrst  third  of  his  first  term, 
and  the  other  State-elected  officers  run 
concurrently  with  the  Governor. 

So  11  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Congressman— William  Henry  Harri- 
son our  colleague  of  five  terms — to  carr>' 
the  banner  of  Republicanism  at  the 
State  level  ihi.*;  year  h.s  the  party  sets  out 
to  L'lve  Republicans  control  of  the  House 
in  the  91st  Congress 

nils  campaign,  which  finds  the  active 
and  vik'orous  72  years  of  our  friend  and 
colleague  being  exploiU'd  in  a  vicuv.is  pri- 
mary campaign,  has  elicited  a  fair 
amount  of  editorial  comment  m  Wyo- 
ming. 

A  recent  editorial  Irom  the  WyominK 
State  Tntuine  entitled.  "Sowing  Politi- 
cal Wild  Oats,    points  out: 

One  of  the  minor  phenomena  In  the  year 
of  recurrent  political  surprises  has  been  what 
a  prominent  Democrat  has  privately  de- 
.scrlbed  as  a  "major  blood-letting'  within  the 
Wyoming  Republican  party,  specifically  m 
the  congressional  contest 


AN  EDITORIAL  COMML-NT  ON  THE 
SIXTH-TERM  BID  OF  CONGRESS- 
MAN AT  LARGE  WILLIAM  HENRY 
HARRISON 


HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or    ^>O^TH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVTIS 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 
Mr  REIFEL  Mr  Speaker,  as  Is  occa- 
sionally the  case,  Uie  race  m  Wyoming 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  is  that 
State  s  only  national  contest  m  the  1968 
election  year 

Her     distinguished     Governor.     Stan 
Hathaway.   Is   at   a   mid- term   position. 


The  editorial  continues: 

This  h.is  largely  featured  a  series  of  at- 
Licks   by   John   Wold,    of   C.isper  In   at- 

•emptlng  to  unseat  veteran  William  Hinrt 
Harrison,  seeking  his  sixth  term  in  the  V  S. 
House  of  Representatives 

The  other  editorials  from  the  .June  21 
and  28  and  July  18  iind  24  editions  of 
the  Sheridan.  Wyo  .  Pn^s.  deal  with  the 
affirmative  and  commendable  aspects  of 
the  congressional  record  of  Bill 
Harrison 

They  speak  for  themselves,  but  In  plac- 
ing editorials  in  the  Record,  I  would 
quote  from  the  press  editorial  of  June  28: 
Laws  that  Bill  Harrison  has  cither  origi- 
nated, helped  stx.ni..r.  ut  which  he  steered, 
have  involved  water,  have  ;Uded  Wyoming  s 
Indians,  have  dealt  with  Wyoming's  lands. 
have  aided  towns,  have  served  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, have  benefited  or  helped  solve  prob- 
lems on  Federal  reclamation  projects  have 
helped  the  veterans,  have  aided  recreational 
development,  have  helped  t-ducatlon.  and 
have    helped    oil    and    gas   development. 

Congressman  Harrison  s  record  shows  an 
active  concern  for  the  needs  ■  .f  Wyoming  s 
people  and  an  ability  to  achieve 

The  record  is  fruitful  .  fruitful  for 
Wyoming. 

Mr  Stx-aker.  the  editorials  to  which  I 
have  referred  follow: 

;Prom  the  Sheridan   iWyo  i    Press,  June  21, 

19681 

The   War   on    .^c,RIct■LTl■RE  Goes  on 

.\t  the  Wyoming  st^k  growers  convention, 

William  Henry  Harrison  charged  the  Johnson 

admimstratlon  was  undermining  the  agrlcul- 

tunU  industry    He  pointed  to  policies  which 

are  designed  to  provide  .Mnerican  consumers 

with   low   prices   for   IckxI   .a   'he   expense  of 

agriculture  as  .i  whole 

In  Harrison  s  words,  the  JohiLson  .-wlmm- 
Istrallou  is  fighting  an  unpubllclzed  war  on 
agriculture  This  is  earned  on  to  reduced 
living  costs  by  pushing  f.urn  prices  down- 
ward, particularly  by  keeping  meat  prices 
down  at  the  expense  of  Uie  stocknLin. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  Harrison  comments 
are  (umed  at  a  federal  government  policy 
which  obviously  is  aimed  at  keeping  the  con- 
sumer happy  without  any  reg-ard  of  wh-it  it 
is  doing  to  the  stockm.ui  and  farmer  Con- 
sumers are  numerous  and  powerful  .t*  voters 
.^g^culture  is  no  longer  a  p<jwerful  political 
factor  as  it  was  40  years  ago  Thi*  situation, 
however,  produces  a  critical  problem  which 
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eventually  may  become  a*  acute  a*  the  racial 
lUid  law  enforcement  problem*  are  at  present 
lx>w  consumer  prlc««  are  made  possible  by 
tb«   production   of   an   abundance  of   foods 
Whan  the  abundance  which  American  agri- 
culture ha*  been  able  to  provide  run*  down, 
the  prtjblem*  will  be  more  than  one  of  price 
m  a  large  measure,  tlie  varlou*  segments 
of  the  American  economy  can  at  least  jmrtly 
meet    '.he    problem*   of    inflauon    and    rising 
prices    Workers  are  able  to  pres*  for  higher 
,i.aKes     especially    in    a    labor    market    where 
there  .ire  more  Jobs  than  people  to  fill  them 
Industry  in  mot  t  mst-uices  can  raise  prices. 
unless  competition  prevents.  Tlie  farmer  and 
stoikman  are  unable  to  do  anything  about 
the  market  He  h.xs  to  sell  at  what  the  market 
has  to  ofTer   And  in  recent  years,  that  Is  akin 
to  disaster, 

.Set  f.irm  Income  for  1967  was  actvially 
down  frt.m  1966  by  nearly  52  billion  The 
drop  was  Irom  S16  4  billion  In  1966  to  »14  5  in 
19«7  That  Is  a  drop  of  115  per  cent  in  one 
venr 

Probably  no  other  industry  could  survive 
.1  drop  of  il  5  per  cent  In  Income  in  one  year, 
especially  In  times  of  mfiatlon  and  rising 
c«»ta  Farmers  .ind  mnchers  are  staying  In 
business  penerallv  bv  going  deeper  Into  debt 
in  the  hope  that  the  situation  will  chanpe 
Fortunatelv  for  the  reet  of  America,  capital 
.issets  in  ivgrlculture  have  been  adequate  to 
bear  that  additional  debt  burden  Farm  debts 
have  increased  by  $20  billion  in  the  List  six 
vears 

A  Texi^s  rancher  described  the  situation  as 
follows  wnien  a  farmer  has  $300  000  to 
f400  000  invested  in  farm  business  and  can't 
make  a  itocKl  living  for  his  family,  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  way  things  fire 
being  handled  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a 
farmer  in  this  part  of  the  cotuitry  who  Is 
worth  as  much  ii*  he  was  two  ye«irs  ago  • 
Perhaps  the  agricultural  problem  Is  so 
complex  that  it  is  seenungly  impossible  to 
solve  It  That  Is  the  way  Henry  A  Wallace,  a 
former  secretory  of  ^^jrlculture  and  a  former 
vice  president  saw  the  entire  problem  But 
there  should  be  it  least  a  sincere  and  well 
dU-ected  rtlort  toward  meeting  it  or  the  even- 
tual result  13  not  only  disaster  lor  agriculture 
but  for  the  country. 
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I  Prom  the  Sheridan  (Wyo  >  Press,  June  28, 
1W8I 
Thb  Record  Is  FRtTrrt'i. 
Ufe  in  the  sometimes  tremulous  halls  of 
Congress  ha*  been  fruitful  for  Wyoming  s 
lone  member  of  the  U  S  house  of  representa- 
tives. WllUam  Hetury  Hajnson.  For  the  Con- 
gressman, the  needs  and  demands  of  thoee 
at  ht.me  liave  oome  fis  a  challenge,  and  the 
challenge  h.os  been  met  .md  often  exceeded. 
A  recent  rt-sume  of  measures  he  either 
originated  -r  compiuilon  senate  meaiures  he 
steered  to  final  house  acUon.  shows  the  Con- 
tn^sman  can  take  credit  for  nearly  30  public 
laws  dunng  his  .service  In  Washington.  He 
can  take  credit  for  four  public  laws  In  Uie 
82nd  Congress,  an  impressive  14  in  the  83rd. 
five  in  the  87th.  and  six  in  the  88th  nie 
record  for  the  current,  or  &Oth  Congress  i.s 
sun  being  written,  but  Harrison  has  legis- 
lauon  m  the  mill  which  would  affect  a  variety 
of  the  state's  interests-  her  Industries,  her 
minerals,  her  farms  and  her  ranches. 

Harrison's  .service  has  been  producuve  not 
only  because  he  works  at  representing  Wyo- 
ming's interests  but  because  he  has  gained 
expenenr-e  Ext>erience  means  he  lias  gained 
a  valuable  knowledge  if  the  ways  and  means 
of  petting  things  done  In  the  maze  of  govern- 
ment Exoerlence  means  he  has  gained  valu- 
able connecUotis.  and  has  gained  stature 
lunong  fellow  represenuuives  All  of  these  are 
vital  to  the  producUvlty  of  a  Congressman. 

Because  he  has  served  five  terms,  or  10 
years.  Congressman  Harrison's  record  may 
have  become  obscured  by  Ume.  Sometimes 
we  have  chosen  to  Ignore  It.  but  study  makes 
U  quite  clear  that  Oila  man  ha*  a  good  record. 


and  a  record  that  might  weU  be  coiMldeiwI 
at>ove  average. 

some  of  the  laws  for  which  he  Is  respon- 
sible have  been  technical,  and  because  of  that 
seemingly  dull  and  unUnportant.  But  to  tlie 
citizen*  involved  they  were  necessary  and  im- 
portant and  the  Job  waa  done. 

Some  of  the  laws,  on  the  other  hand  were 
of  a  more  exciting  nature,  such  a*  public 
law  555  approved  In  1964.  At  the  time.  thU 
was  landmark  leglslaUon  to  encourage  ex- 
ploraUon  and  development  of  oU  and  gas  re- 
serrea  of  the  public  domain. 

Laws  which  Bill  Harrison  ha*  either  orig- 
inated, helped  sponsor,  or  which  h«  1^»" 
steered  have  Involved  water,  have  aided  Wyo- 
mlng'B  Indians,  have  dealt  with  Wyoming 
lands  have  aided  towns,  have  served  Irrlga- 
Uon  district*,  have  benefited  or  helped  solve 
problems  on  federal  reclamation  projects, 
have  helped  veterans,  have  aided  recreation 
development,  have  helped  educaUon.  and 
have  helped   oil  and  gas  development. 

Congressman  Harrisons  record  shows  an 
acUve  concern  for  the  needs  of  Wyoming 
people,  and  an  ability  to  achieve. 

T^e  record  is  fruitful— fruitful  for  Wyo- 
ming. 


IFrom  the  Sheridan   (Wyo.)    Press,  July  18. 
19681 
A  Voice  for  AoRicuLXtrRE 
Agriculture's     strength     in     the     current 
Washington  administration  and  in  the  Con- 
gress   of    the    U.S.    has    gradually    become 
muted.  The  decline  of  agriculture's  voice  and 
a  consequent  decline  of  political  prominence 
has  been  noticed  among  those  In  agriculture. 
It    has    been    noticeable    In    agricultural 
areas  such  as  ours.  The  muting  makes  one 
wonder  If  agriculture  has  a  voice  In  Wash- 
ington any  more.  ^    ^,.  ^     , 
But  It  has  had  one  voice  at  least,  that  oi 
Congressman    WllUam   Henry    Harrison.   His 
has  been  a  continuing  voice. 

It  was  heard  In  1953  when  he  supported  a 
law  modernizing  legal  provision  dealing  with 
exchanges  of  farm  units  on  federal  reclama- 
tion projecu.  and  when  he  supported  a  law 
exempting  the  Owl  Creek  unit  of  the  Mis- 
souri Basin  project  from  the  160-acre 
limitation.  _    . 

It  was  heard  In  1954.  when  he  supported  a 
law  authorizing  the  exchange,  transfer  and 
dispensation  of  land  In  the  Eden  reclama- 
tion project  of  Sweetwater  county. 

In  1964.  it  was  heard  when  Harrison  sup- 
ported or  Eponsored  legislation  providing  au- 
thority to  construct  the  Savery-Pot  Hook 
reclamation  project  along  the  Wyoming-Col- 
orado line,  and  it  was  heard  In  connection 
with  laws  relative  to  the  Rlverton  reclama- 
tion ijroject 

The  voice  has  continued  to  sound  through 
the  vears  Including  the  present.  On  Jan.  17 
of  tlils  year  Harrison  questioned  the  motives 
of  the  administration  and  Its  leadership  in 
Congress  In  facing  with  reality  the  plight  of 
the  American  farmer. 

In  March  of  this  year,  he  Introduced  a  bill 
requiring  tax  agents  to  give  consideration  to 
the  earning  capacity  of  a  ranch.  "We  know." 
Harrison  told  the  house.  "That  many  fami- 
lies lacking  substantial  outside  income  have 
lost  ranch  and  farm  simply  because  estate 
taxes  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prop- 
erties earning  power  In  agricultural  use." 

In  April  of  this  year.  Harrison  was  critical 
of  the  drop  in  farm  and  ranch  cash  receipts 
for  Wvoming  during  1967.  He  called  the  de- 
cline "further  evidence  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
Great  Society  agricultural  programs  and  the 
philosophy  behind  them." 

On  July  2.  In  a  statement  before  a  house 
committee.  Harrison  testified  against  un- 
checked imports  stating.  "The  policies  of  this 
administration  that  have  Increased  Imports 
ol  boneless  beef  13  per  cent  between  1966  and 
1967  and  Increased  red  meat  Imports  by  7 
per  cent  in  the  same  period  do  not  promote 
fair  trade." 
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He  mlao  Mid  In  that  teatlmony: 
"In  dairy  Imports  we  find  a  score  of  nations 
making  a  broken  field  run  around  our  Im- 
port   laws  simply   by   renaming   or   altering 
slightly  the  composition  of  certain   items." 
"This  year  we  will  probably  expend  about 
one   billion   dollars   which    will    add    appre- 
ciably   to   our   balance    of   payment    deficit. 
These  Imports  will  have  the  effect  of  dim- 
inishing   the    market    for    our    home-grown 
products  and  further  damaging  the  economy 
of    Wyoming    which    could    stand    a    boost 
rather   than   a   knock  from   Its   federal   gov- 
ernment." ^,      , 

And  then  on  July  15.  Congressman  Harri- 
son again  turned  his  attention  to  reclama- 
tion, which  has  always  played  an  Important 
part  in  Wyoming  agriculture,  by  Introduc- 
ing legislation  authorizing  a  feasibility  study 
of  the  Com  Creek  reclamation  project  in 
Goshen  county. 

Harrlson-s  record  In  agricultural  legisla- 
tion, and  the  understanding  of  agricultural 
problems  has  been  long  and  constant,  while 
other  voices  have  become  muted. 

Other  voices  are  talking  about  other 
things.  Other  voices  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ence of  omission  are  downgrading  agricul- 
ture. 

Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizes 
the  place  of  agriculture  and  continues  to 
speak  m  its  behalf. 
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IFrom  the  Cheyenne   (Wyo  i    Ktate  Tribune. 

July  19,  19681 

Sowing  Political  Wn-D  Oats 

One  of  the  minor  phenomena  in  a  year  of 

recurrent  political  surprises  has  been  what  a 

prominent  Democrat  has  privately  described 

as     a     "major     blood-letting"     within     the 

Wyoming    Republican    party    specifically    in 

the  congressional  contest. 

This  has  largely  featured  a  series  of  attacks 
by  challenger  John  Wold  ol  Casper,  who  Is 
making  his  second  statewide  campaign  In 
attempting  to  unseat  veteran  William  Henry 
Harrison,  seeking  his  sixth  term  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wold's  attac)cs  on  Harrison  have  Uken  the 
form  of  criticizing  Harrisons  age  (Harrison 
Is  72,  Wold  Is  52 ) .  implying  Harrison  is  not 
"vigorous"  for  that  reason  by  repeatedly  as- 
serting that  Wyoming  needs  "vigorous  "  rep- 
resentation in  Congress:  criticism  of  passage 
of  the  Central  Arizona  Project  In  the  House 
although  it  is  currently  tied  up  in  a  snarl 
that  mav  preclude  its  passage,  once  again,  by 
Congress;  and  more  recently  a  vote  on  the 
federally  Impacted  school  funds  bill. 

Wold  now  has.  by  suggestion,  challenged 
Harrison  to  "a  public  discussion  of  the  is- 
sues" which  presumably  means  a  debate, 
although  Harrison  says  he  has  received  no 
communication  on  this  subject  whatsoever 
and  it  has  merely  been  bruited  about  in  the 
press,  which  Is  a  tactic  that  is  frequently 
employed  by  candidates  who  suddenly  dis- 
cover themselves  on  the  short  end  of  the 
stick  m  a  campaign. 

The  transparent  purpose  of  these  attacks 
is  to  tear  down  Harrison  who  has  an  estab- 
lished poUtlcal  name  (there  are  those  who 
compare  It  to  "Wheatles"  or  "Coca-Cola"  in 
durabUlty  and  effectiveness)  apparently  by 
the  only  method  available  to  attack  Harri- 
son   and  that  is  by  a  head-on  assault. 

And  while  every  man  Is  entitled  to  speak 
hU  piece,  and  the  rules  of  love,  war  and 
politics  are  made  to  be  broken,  by  the  same 
token  for  the  very  reason  they  exist  at  all. 
they  are  broken  nt  grave  risk  to  him  who  so 

dares.  ,         ,. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  given  the 
time  conditions  and  especially  the  setting, 
the  rule  is  that  Republicans  In  this  state 
don't  cut  up  each  other  In  primary  cam- 
paigns. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  don't 
cut  up  each  other  on  the  national  level 
either;  although  it  is  being  done  in  the  case 
of  Governor  Rockefeller  who  Is  attempting 
to  do  the  same  thing  to  former  Vice  Presi- 


dent, Nixon,  and  is  falling  signally  In  the 

effort.  ^     .  _ 

So  in  an  age,  when  tradition  seems  to  be 
going  by  the  board,  this  may  be  one  cardinal 
rule  that,  when  all  the  shouting  Is  over,  will 
still  be  in  demand  If  only  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  Is  reaffirmed  by  the  current  pri- 
mary election  that  is  coming  up,  and  the 
Republican  national  convention  that  will 
take    place    even    earlier. 

The  general  tendency  has  been  that  while 
an  individual  candidates  goal  Is  avidly  pur- 
sued and  there  might  be  some  behind-the- 
Bcenes  gut-cutting,  at  least  out  In  the  open 
It  is  taboo.  Democrats,  yes:  their  In-fightlng 
is  accepted  not  only  among  themselves  but 
by  the  rest  of  the  crowd  as  well  as  common 
spectator  sport. 

While  It  might  be  said  that  such  InUa- 
mural  knuckle-busting  cannot  ever  be  pre- 
cluded among  Republicans,  or  that  It 
shouldn't  take  place,  this  Is  something  be- 
side the  point;  traditionally  it  never  has  been 
done  on  much  of  a  scale,  and  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  the  congressional  brannlgan 
has  caused  all  to  stop,  take  stock  and  pay 
attention. 

Mr.  Wold  should  know  all  thU,  having 
been  a  state  party  chairman  and  presumably 
he  has  launched  upon  such  an  obvious  tactic 
in  the  hope  that  by  ."^o  doing  it  Is  the  only 
method  available  to  him  to  scrag  Harrison 
and  gain  the  nomination  for  himself. 

But  he.  of  all  persons,  should  know  this  Is 
a  highly  calculated  risk,  attended  by  much 
political  peril,  and  that  while  it  is  most 
spectacular  for  the  moment  and  is  apt  to 
excite  some  attention,  so  were  the  Japanese 
kamikaze  suicide  pilots  of  World  War  II. 
However,  from  a  standpoint  of  result,  both 
tactics  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

History  will  tell,  of  course,  which  is  the 
effective  course;  however,  from  another 
standpoint.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Har- 
rison has  served  this  state  long,  well  and 
honorably,  and  his  record  does  not  compare 
111  with  respect  to  efBciency  with  his  predeces- 
sors. 

It  is  a  unfortunate  fact  that  Wyoming 
has  only  one  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  condition  however  that  has  ob- 
tained for  78  years,  and  through  no  fault  of 
WllUam  Henry  Harrison  or  anyone. 

As  for  Harrison's  age.  this  is  a  weak  cam- 
paign issue:  and  a  condition  that  is  highly 
relative  in  nature. 

As  the  late  Justice  Holmes  said  at  age  90 
when  he  and  a  colleague  watched  a  pretty 
girl  walking  down  a  Washington  street.  "Ah, 
to  be  70  again."  Those  less  than  Mr.  Ham- 
son's  72  can  hope  to  live  so  long:  those  older, 
hke  Mr.  Justice  Holmes.  Just  wish  they  could 
turn  back  the  hands  of  time. 

Besides  that,  at  52  Mr.  Wold  Is  not  exactly 
the  personification  of  flaming  youth.  Nor  Is 
he  a  kid;  so  he  should  stop  acting  like  one 
and  run  on  v^hat  he.  and  he  alone,  has  to 
offer  the  Republicans  and  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming. 


IFrom   the   snendan    (Wyo.i    Press.  July  24. 
19681 
Men  in  public  life  may  or  may  not  keep  a 
book  of  highlights.  But  they  could. 

Congressman  William  Henry  Harrison,  for 
example,  could  Ust  Public  Law  555.  a  measure 
which  encouraged  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  reserves  on  the  public 
dom.un:  could  list  his  successful  battle  to 
defeat  Burns  Creek  public  power  project;  or 
could  list  Public  Law  88-568.  a  measure  which 
gave  the  authority  to  construct  the  Savery- 
Pot  Hook  reclamation  project. 

With  little  effort.  Harrison  could  list  more. 
If  the  Congressman  and  Wyoming  citizens 
were  to  think  about  it.  Public  Law  555  would 
seem  as  farsighted  today  as  it  was  back  in 
1954  when  it  was  passed.  It  was  known  as 
landmark  legislation  then,  and  can  still  be 
so  construed  today.  It  encouraged  oU  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  on  the  public 
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donikln  by  nnod«mWng  and  making  more 
worltftb:*  exlsung  l«««e  lawn  wl'-Ii  consequent 
benefit  to  the  ln<U»l<lual  SUte«  In  which  the 
public  l»n<U  *re  located  Aj  a  ma)or  public 
domain  State.  Wyoming  wa«  a  prime  bene- 
factor The  law  repr«en'.ed  a  sweeping  over- 
haul of  the  Mineral  Leaiing  Act.  of  \9iO  ,ind 
brought  many  of  that  iaw  s  pr  .vialona  up  to 
date  with  then-current  needs  And  situations 

Considering  current  oil  and  ga«  exp.oraMon 
npir  us.  this  law  is  of  mtxlern  mi^men; 

A.nd   Harrisons  concern    then    is   >ia   lively 

loday  ,  , 

He  haa  .-onais-.enlly  been  concerned  with 
promoting  the  mterest-s  of  the  3late  and  I'Ji 
resources  Fhe  Birns  Creelt  pr-ject  la  another 
example  Thia  waa  to  have  been  a  pub.ic 
p.)wer  project  Had  :t  been  ipprovetl  it  would 
hiTe  prevented  pnvate  use  of  .'ica.  resourcea 
in  the  Kemmerer  area  Harrison  played  .i  ma- 
jor role  in  defeating  the  proje<-t.  and  pnvate 
intereata  have  developed  the  .oca.  resource* 
involved 

Water  reaourcea  have  .U.to  been  of  major 
concern  to  the  Conp-e*aman  One  of  the 
highllghu  that  can  go  in  Harnaon  s  txxik  i« 
the  Uw  which  gave  authority  for  the  Savery- 
Pot  Hooir  recLunalion  project  This  project 
along  Che  Wyom.ng-Colorido  line  waa  located 
in  the  drainage  aasin  of  Uie  L-tUe  SnaHe 
Raver  a  Yampa  River  tributary  It  waa  de- 
signed t.J  maJte  av  ...able  loout  84  OOO  acre- 
feet  of  l.Tigation  water  annually  One  of  the 
reservoirs  waa  the  18.600  acre-foot  Savery 
Reservoir  in  Wyoming  A  total  of  35  J65  acres 
of  land  were  to  receive  irrigation  water  from 
the  project,  wh.ch  also  included  recreauonai 
faciliuea  it  tne  two  reservoirs  invuived 

These  are  examples  of  the  kind  of  high- 
lights—faraighted  high. ighta— that  could 
make  up   the   Harrison   book 

Harrison  might  Uat  other  highaghts.  but 
these  are  indicative  of  the  important  legls- 
UBoo  with  which  he  has  de«at  during  hU 
years  as  a  Con(;re>sin.in  He  oiitiuu-i  .•-■  de.n 
with  important  le^slaUon  today 


DEATH  OF  MRS    HAGOOD  BOSTICK. 
OF  COLUMBIA.  SC 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


or    SOtJTH    CAROLIN.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNTTED  ST.ATES 
Thursday  July  25  !9()8 
Mr  THURMOND  Mr  PresideiU.  Mrs 
H&good  Bostick.  a  leader  and  patron  m 
the  ciilturaJ  and  educational  life  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  State  af  S<3Uth  Carolina. 
died  last  week  .^n  editorial  published  In 
the  State  newspaper  of  Columbia.  8  C  . 
points  out  that  her  life  was  largely  In- 
vested m  ups.;radm>;  the  minds  of  her 
fellows  and  in  (oaiavuvA  the  esthetics 
which  are  erinchink:  to  lilf  ' 

Mrs   Bostick.  served  our  State  m  many 
capacities^ as  Richland  County  librarian 
suice  1928.  special  membership  chairman 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  .American  Li- 
brary   .Association:    secreUrv    for   more 
than  30  years  of  the  Columbia  Statie  So- 
ciety    the    parent    body    of    the    Town 
Theater,  fuundins  member  and  patron  of 
the  Historic  Columbia  Fuundal.un,  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  Columbia  Mu.seum 
of   .Art.    treasurer  and  former  president 
of    the    Columbia    Kennel    Club,     and 
founder   benefactor,  and  member  of  the 
b.:)ard    of    trustees    of    the    Hammond 
.Academy 

She  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  SUle-Record  Co  ,  which 
publishes  Uie  SUte  and  the  ColumbU 
Record  newspapers  in  Columbia,  S  C  Her 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

mother  was  a  si.ster  of  the  three  Gonzales 
brothers  who  esUbll.shed  the  SUte  news- 
paper In  1891  and  her  uncle.  Ambrose 
Hampton,  is  now  chairman  and  publisher 
of  that  paper  She  was  also  a  urand  niece 
of  Gen  Wade  Hampton 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  became  olo.sely  asso- 
ciated with  Lucv  B<i.stlclc  and  her  work 
when  I  was  m  the  State  Senate  of  South 
Carolina  from  1933  to  1938  She  was  a 
loyal  friend,  a  true  patriot,  and  a  deeply 
dedicated  persuii  She  was  a  woman  of 
hikh  Ideals  and  lofty  character  A  1966 
tribute  U)  her.  recently  reprinted  in  the 
SUte  said,  and  I  quote 

Mrn  B<-«tlck  Is  one  .'f  those  r;\re  ones  who 
r.bviously  recognl7e  'hat  tide  which  taken 
lit  the  fJix^d  ■  leads  on  t"  ever-Increasing  ac- 
re.mpu.ihment 

Mr  Pre.sident  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  followinK  editorials  and 
articles  be  prinu^  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  Woman  of  Achievement," 
the  SUte.  July  20,  1968,  -Mrt!.  Bostlcks 
Support  for  the  Town  Theater.'  the 
SUte  July  19.  1968.  Mrs  HaKOod  Bos- 
tick Dies,  the  Stale.  July  19.  1968.  and 
Mrs  HaKood  Bastlck.  County  Ubrarian 
Dies  the  Columbia  Record.  July  18, 
1968  ^  , 

r:;t'r''  bfinn  no  otaiection.  the  articles 
and  I'ditoruils  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Reiord   as  follows: 
[From   the   Columbia    iSC»    State    July   20. 
19681 

W>-.MAN     c.r     .\i  HIEVEME.MT 

The  death  of  Mrs  Hb«<xk1  Bostick  has  re- 
moved from  the  .St>ulh  Car^Ulna  scene  .m  ex- 
traordinarily forceful  and  gifted  figure— one 
whi«e  life  was  huyely  invested  In  upKrading 
the  minds  of  ner  !elluWR  and  in  fostering  the 
estheucs  which  are  enriching  to  life 

It  is  with  ;ii-s'mciitlon  that  her  passing  is 
mourned  it  represents  a  loss  to  the  slate  and 
to  the  community  of  Columbia  Fortunately 
the  impact  she  has  lelt  1*  m  area*  where  U 
will  he  long  felt 

Mrs  Bijsilck  could  have  lived  a  life  ol 
^elf-aKgnuiillzement  But  she  chose  the 
,.iher  wav  the  way  of  directing  her  talents 
and   her  means   to  the   benefit  of  others 

There  la  no  accounUng  the  got«l  and  en- 
lightenment her  highly  successful  library 
mis.sluh  accomplished  And  her  sponsorship 
..f  the  arts  will  leave  a  [>ermanent  mark. 

There  will  be  .successors  to  Lucy  Hampton 
Bosuck  in  the  tle.ds  In  which  she  worked, 
but  to  maU-h  her  they  will  have  to  emulate 
her  mdestrucuble  spini.  her  perception  and, 
indeed,  her  force. 


J^dy  25,  1968 


Juhj  25,  196S 
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Prom    the   Columbia    (SCl    Slate.  July   19 

1»68| 

Mrs     BostilKS    Svpport    rr  .r    riiE    T.wN 

THCATm 

The  program  for  a  1966  produeUon  of  Co- 
:umbias  Town  Theater  included  a  tribute  to 
Mrs  Lucy  H.impton  BosUck.  written  by  Adger 
Brown,  now  cultural  affairs  editor  of  The 
.s; Ate  .ind  long  .\ctive  In  lown  Theater  .ilT.i.rs 
It  wjd  written  without  .Mrs  Buetick  &  knowl- 
edge .ind  she  w.is  to  discover  it  first  in  the 
protjr.im 

The  tribute  follows. 

Town  Theater  is  an  institution  firmly 
rooted  n  tr:idUlon.  .ilw.iys  l.Kjking  tow.ird  the 
liture  and  yet  functioning  in  a  highly  de- 
m.«nd!ng  present 

Probably  no  one  individual  more  fully  typl- 
fit's  this  aspect  of  Town  Theater  than  Lucy 
H.impton  Bostick  Certainly  to  no  one  Is  a 
<re.iter  debt  of  gratitude  owed  bv  theater- 
goers than  to  Mrs  Bostick.  who  has  .-.erved  on 
•he  Board  of  Governors  .ts  secretary  for  more 
tnan  30  years 


Unobtrusive— even    dltBdent   in   manner— 

.so  long  as  the  theater  Is  running  smoothly. 
Lucy  Hampton  Bostick  has  been  accurmtely 
described  as  one  of  tixise  rare,  true-blue 
souls"  who  always  stands  in  readiness  to 
cope  with  emergencies 

In  Town  The.iters  past  there  have  been 
dark  periods  Hiere  have  been  moments 
when  even  lU  most  stalwart  and  optimistic 
supporters  have  feared  that  tlie  theater  must 
.ictu.illy  close  It.'-  doors 

But  thev  made  the  mistake  of  underestl- 
m.iimg  tSie  quiet  ^xiwer  and  force  of  a  woman 
like  Mrs  Bostick  who  In  her  genUe.  womanly 
fashion  always  has  stood  ready  to  fight, 
bleed  .uid  die"  U>  keep  TiTwn  Theater  alive 
.ind  operating 

While  still  a  young  girl,  Lucy  Hampton  par- 
ticipated In  the  first  membership  campalpna 
conducted  bv  the  theater  She  lent  her  tal- 
ents to  some  of  the  theater's  first  produc- 
tions including  •  Beau  Brummell-  and  l^ady 
Wlndemere's  Pan  " 

A  review  of  the  former  play  said  "In  de- 
lightful contriist  to  the  role  of  the  sUen' 
W.I.S  MISS  Lucv  Hampton  In  the  role  of 
Marianna,  the  inamorata  of  Brummell.  who 
dies  with  her  name  on  his  lips  Her  qviaint, 
demure  m.^nner  .ind  mien  eloquently  be-spoke 
•he  sweet  womanliness  which  won  his  beau- 
.shlps  he.irt  MUs  Hampton  enhanced  the 
mtere.^t  of  her  appearance  by  wearing  two 
charming  gowns  of  her  own  great-graiid- 
moiher 

PrequenUy  referred  to  as  the  backlxme 
of  the  theater.-  Mrs.  Bostick  and  her  hus- 
band, Hagood,  have  opened  their  hospitable 
home.  Dogwood"  on  numerous  occasions  to 
honor  Uie  theaters  directors  and  casts  of 
pluy.s  Mr  BosUck  has  lent  his  own  laJenti, 
as  an  actor  to  a  number  of  Town  TlieoU-r 
productions 

Mrs  Bostlcks  interests  in  the  cultural  life 
of  Columbia  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  theater  S<.mehow  tlUs  remarkably  lady 
".nds  ume  luid  .seemingly  boundless  energy 
to  serve  as  librarian  for  Richland  County 
Public  Library  Under  her  guidance,  that  in- 
sutuuun  has  grown  from  a  less-than-modest 
beginning  into  one  of  the  finest  public  U- 
bnu-les  In  the  Southeast. 

Mrs  Bostick  has  brought  addlUonal  lustre 
to  Coliunbla  iis  a  publisher  of  fine  books  In 
cooperation  with  former  Columbian  Fant 
Thornley. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bostick  are  among  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  Columbia  Kennel 
Club  and  thev  huve  been  instrumental  In 
making  Columbia  lui  important  center  for 
dog  owners  and  trainers. 

Mrs  Bt)stick,  herself,  is  Inclined  to  :ivold 
tlie  .sp<nught.  preferring  to  create  the  im- 
pre.ssion  that  whatever  she  has  done  lias 
been  largely     fortuitous." 

But  fortuitous  circumstances  .arise  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  us— who  fail  to  nse  with 
them  Mrs  Bostick  is  one  of  Uiose  rare  ones 
who  obviouslv  recognize  'that  tide,  which 
taken  at  the  flood"  leads  on  to  every  in- 
creasing accomplishment. 

Even  IX  her  contribution  to  Town  Theater 
were,  as  she  says,  "largely  a  matter  ol 
chance."  It  is  stlU  rare  good  luck  indeed  for 
Town  Theater  which  placed  Lucy  Hampton 
Bostick  in  the  right  place  .a  the  right   lime. 


[Prom  the  Columbia  (SO  )  State. 

July  19.  19681 

.Mrs    Haoood  Bostick  Dies 

Mrs  Hagood  Bostick.  for  many  year5  a 
leader  and  patron  in  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional life  of  Columbia  and  of  the  state, 
died  early  Thursday  She  had  l>een  critically 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  on  July  5 

■nie  funeral  will  be  held  this  afternoon 
at  5  o'clock  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  of 
which  she  was  a  member  Interment  will  be 
in  rrinitv  .  hurchyard 

Mrs  Bostick  had  been  Richland  County 
librarian  >-ince  1928  As  an  officer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .-itate  Library  Board,  she  was  one 


of  the  pioneers  in  the  mission  o^  extending 
pvibllc  free  libraries  and  "lelr  education^ 
services  throughout  South  Carolina^  She  had 
a  leadership  role  In  encouraging  legislation 
tldch  became  the  basis  of  the  spread  and 
m'provement  of  library   functions  over  the 

*^'ln  the  community  of  Columbia.  Mrs. 
Bostick  lent  her  leadership  and  support  to 
practically  every  major  endeavor  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  arts,  t"^l"dl"8;*\%^°^ 
Theater  the  Columbia  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  Historic  Columbia  Foundation. 

under  her  direction,  the  R'^hland  County 
Library  was  developed  from  an  Institution 
having  only  16,000  volumes  to  one  which  now 
h^  2f5.956  in  Its  main  city  library  and  its 
fo^r  branches.  Waverly,  Cooper,  St.  Andrew  s 
and  Eastover.  At  the  time  Mrs.  Bostick  be. 
came  librarian  the  library's  annual  c  rcu  a- 
tion  was  60,000  volumes.  Today  that  clrcula 
tlon  is  more  than  a  million  volumes.  One  of 
the  modern  services  of  the  library  Is  the 
Boolonobile.    which    makes    books    available 

'""Z^nr^er  long  administration.  Mrs^ 
Bc^tick^saw  the  library  move  succe^lv-ely 
from  modest  quarters  to  the  modern  sUuc- 
UirT  Which  houses  it  today  ^t  Sumter  and 
Washington  Streets.  She  also  played  a  lead- 
TnTT^I  in  the  effort  which  led  to  the  provi- 
sion of  a  large  new  headquarters,  now  being 
coi^tructed  at  Senate  and  First  Streets,  for 
the  State  Library  Board.  ,„t^,i 

•The  American  Library  Assn.  appointed 
Mrs.  Bostick  as  special  membership  chair- 
man for  South  Carolina.  ^^,. 
For  more  than  30  years  she  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Columbia  Stage  Society  the 
narent  body  for  the  Town  Theater.  In  the 
^Tperlod'she  was  a  '--ber  of  the  board 
of  the  theater,  a  post  she  still  ^eld  at  the 
time  of  her  death.  In  its  early  years.  Mrs. 
B^tick  accepted  roles  in  the  theater  s  pro- 
ductions and  her  Interest  in  Its  ongoing  con- 
tinued through  her  lif  etUne. 

She  was  a  founding  member  and  patron 
of  the  Historic  Columbia  Foundation  and  its 
restoration  of  the  Alnsley  Hall  house  de- 
signed by  Robert  Mills.  She  served  in  an 
auM^ory  capacity  on  various  committees  for 
the  resioration  of  the  Bostick  boxwood  gar- 
dens and  the  restoration  of  the  Hampton- 

"^^^^m  19°5'^'tbrough  1960,  Mrs.  Bostick  was 
a  member  ol  the  board  of  the  Columbia 
Musetim  of  Art.  . 

One  of  her  engrossing  interests  was  the 
Coh^bla  Kennel  Club.  She  was  its  treasurer 
at  t^  ttoe  of  her  death,  and  formerly  was 
president.  The  club  sponsors  a  large  annual 
dog  show  and  in  this  Mrs.  Bostick  was  always 

"  IS'e'^  wL^r^c^nlzed  nationally  as  an  au- 
thority on  dog  breeding  and  dog  Judging 
aid  often  ser^  as  a  Judge  at  shows  sanc- 
tioned by  the  American  Kennel  Club,  She 
was  an  'authority  on  cocker  s^^  els  and 
raised  them  at  her  home.  "Dogwood  on  the 
Hampton  proper  on  the  outskirts  of  Colum- 

VThen  Columbia's  new  private  school,  Ham- 
mond Academy,  was  organized,  she  was  one 
of  Its  founders  and  benefactors  and  served 
on  Its  Board  of  Trustees.  

Few  major  endeavors  for  the  advancement 
of  Columbia  and  Richland  County  faHfd  to 
enlist  the  leadership  talents  and  the  material 
iupport  of  Mrs.  Bostick. 

In  recent  years,  she  even  found  time  to 
conduct  a  discussion  of  books  and  library 
services  on  'WIS-radlo.  ^  ,,     . 

Mrs  Bostick  attended  Converse  College 
and  studied  library  science  at  Emory  Univer- 
sity,  Atlanta,   and  the  University  of  South 

She  was  a  former  president  of  the  Players 
Club  a  member  of  the  Drama  Club,  the  As- 
sembly and  a  former  president  of  the  Junior 

•The  former  Lucy  Hampton.  Mrs.  Bostick 
was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Prank  Hampton 


and  Gertrude   Gonzales  Hampton.   She   was 

a  grandnlece  of  Gen.  -Wade  Hampton^         

She  descended,  on  her  mother's  side,  fTom 
the  family  out  of  which  was  founded  The 
State  newspaper.  Her  mother  was  the  sister 
of  the  three  Gonzales  brothers  who  estatH 
lished  the  newspaper  February  18.  1891. 
The  brothers  were  the  l..te  N.  G  ,  Ambrose 
and  William  Elliott  Gonzales. 

Mrs.  Bostick  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  State-Record  Co  .  which  ptib- 
lishes  Tl-ie  State  and  The  Columbia  Record, 
and  entertained  a  deep  interest  in  the  news^- 
napers  and  their  ln.=  tltutional  respon.slbility. 
Surviving  are  her  husband.  Hapood  Bo.- 
tick-  a  sister,  Mrs.  Victor  B.  Barrint-er  of 
Richmond,  Va.;  three  brothers.  Franlc  Hair.p- 
ton  Harry  R.  E.  Hampton  and  Ambrose  G^ 
Hampton,  all  of  Columbia,  and  a  number  ol 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Pallbearers  will  be  McKeever  WiUcox  of 
Darlington.  Paul  B.  Barringer  II  of  Wcldon, 
NC  Ben  R.  Morris  of  Atlanta,  Dr.  Ambrose 
G  Hampton  Jr..  A.  McConnell  Faucette  and 
KU'kman   Pinlav,    Jr.,    of    Columbia. 

For  those  wiio  desire,  memorials  can  be 
forwarded  to  the  Carolina  Children's  Home. 


Tiie  Bostick  home.  "Dogwood."  U  located 
on  the  Hampton  property  near  the  veterans 

hospital.  ,  . .  ^_ 

She  was  verv  Uilerosted  In  dogs  and  cocker 
spaniels  were"  her  favorite.  She  was  a  very 
a!ctlve  member  of  the  Columbia  Kennel  Club, 
and  the  Drama  Club.  She  was  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  League. 


VOICE  OF  AMERICA  SHOULD  TELL 
THE  WORLD  THE  STORY  OF  SO- 
VIET-CZECH CRISIS 


[Prom  the  Columbia  (SC  )   Record,  July  18, 

19681 
Mas.   Hagood  Bostick,   Covnty   librarian, 
Dies 
Mrs    Hagood  Bostick,  Richland  County  li- 
brarian and  long  a  leader  in  the  advancement 
of  Coltunbia,  died  early  today  from  -njunes 
received   in  an   automobile   accident  several 

**^l^inMai  services  will  be  held  Friday  at  5 
pm.  in  Trinity  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev 
Charles  Scott  May  will  otQclate.  Burial  will 
be  in  Trinity  Churchyard. 

Stirvlving  are  her  husband;  three  brothers, 
Frank  Hampton.  Harry  R.  E.  Hampton  and 
Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  all  of  Columbia:  a 
sister.  Mrs.  Victor  Barringer  of  Richmond. 
Va  ■  and  a  niunber  of  nieces  and  nephews. 
Mrs  Bostick,  the  former  Lucy  Hampton,  at- 
tended Converse  College  and  took  courses  in 
library  science  at  Emory  University  and  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

The  daughter  of  the  late  Prank  Hampton 
and  Gertrude  Gonzales  Hampton.  Mrs.  Bos- 
tick was  the  grandnlece  of  Gen.  Wade  Hamp- 
ton Her  uncles  were  the  Gonzales  brothers. 
N.  a..  Ambrose  and  William  E.,  who  estab- 
lished The  State  newspaper.  Mrs.  Bostick 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  State-Record  Co..  which  pubhshes  The 
State  and  The  Columbia  Record. 

She  was  a  member  of  Trinity  Episcopal 
Chtuch  and  The  Assembly. 

Mrs  Boetick's  name  is  synonymous  with 
the  Richland  County  Public  Library.  She 
promoted  free  public  libraries  all  over  South 
CaroUna,  contributing  to  movements  in  other 
counties  for  the  establishment  of  libraries. 
She  was  the  onlv  Ubrarian  on  the  State 
Ubrary  Board  which  was  set  up  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  assist  In  the  establishment 
of  free  libraries.  She  served  as  secretary  to 
that  body.  She  was  chairman  of  the  CiUzens 
Library  Committee  which  cooperates  with 
the  Library  Board. 

The  American  Library  Association  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Bostick  .as  special  membership 
chairman  for  South  Carolina.  She  held  o.- 
flces  of  president,  secretary  and  also  served 
on  the  executive  board  of  the  state  Library 
Association. 

Mrs  Bostick  was  a  bulwark  of  the  Town 
Theater  and  its  artistic  contributions  to  the 
community.  She  once  played  a  role  in  its  pro- 
ductions, was  a  former  president  of  its  af- 
filiate the  Players  Club  and  for  years  was 
a  member  of  its  Board  of  Directors,  a  poet 
she  still  held  at  her  death.  Also,  she  was 
active  in  the  establishment  and  sustenance 
of  the  Columbia  Museum  of  Art.  She  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hammond 
Academy  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOL'.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 
Ml-  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  -what,  if  any  - 
thing  is  the  United  States  doing  in  the 
present  crisis  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Czechoslovakia?  The  ndministra- 
tions  announced  policy  Is  that  of  •non- 
involvement."  of  which  more  will  be  said 
later  But  does  "noninvolvement"  mean 
we  must  keep  totally  .silent?  Can  we— 
and  are  we— using  the  Voice  of  America 
to  tell  the  world  what  is  going  on? 

The  Soviets  are  on  the  defensive  and 
by  their  pressure  tactics  and  not-too- 
subtle  threats  of  armed  intervention  in 
Czechoslovakia  they  are  showing  that  all 
their  hypocritical  talk  about  'self- 
determination"  is  an  outright  he.  The 
Kremlin  will  go  to  extraordinary  lengths 
to  keep  the  Communist  bloc  nations  in 
line  It  cannot  afford  to  take  the  nsk  of 
doing  nothing,  lest  the  desire  for  more 
freedom  spread  not  only  through  the 
satellite  countries  but  right  into  the 
streets  of  Moscow  and  to  the  walls  of  the 
Ki-emlin  itself .  . 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation:  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  matter  as 
far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned  is 
probablv  the  most  serious  it  has  faced 
since  it' was  attacked  by  Nazi  Germany 
in  1941  For  all  of  Eastern  Europe,  it  is 
the  most  critical  since  consti-uction  of 
the  Berlin  Wall  in  1961. 

If  the  Czech  Goverrmient  is  allowed 
to  go  ahead  with  its  proposed  reforms 
such  as  freedom  of  the  press,  allowing 
opposition  groups  to  form,  perrmttlng  the 
right  of  assembly,  and  open  admission 
of  serious  Government  errors  in  the  past, 
it  will  mean  a  tacit  challenge  to  Com- 
munist doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Moscow 
that  would  have  widespread  reperciis- 
sions  throughout  the  Communist  world. 
An  indication  of  how  serious  it  is  to  the 
Kremlin  is  that  the  entire  Soviet  Polit- 
buro has  gone  to  Prague  to  discuss  the 
matter;  this  move  came  after  the  Czechs 
refused  to  go  to  Moscow.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Soviet  Union 
that   the   entire   Politburo   has   all   lelt 
Russia  at  the  same  time. 

If  on  the  other  hand.  Moscow  moves 
too  harshly  against  Prague— and  mili- 
tary force,  like  that  used  against  Hun- 
gary in  1956.  has  not  been  ruled  out— 
the  dangers  are  just  as  great. 

Moscow  left  no  time  trying  to  blaine 
it  all  on  someone  else.  Two  Tass  broad- 
casts from  Moscow  on  July  19.  1968. 
charged  the  United  States  with  mvolve- 
ment  One  referred  to  "CIA-Pentagon 
documents-   and  the  other  said  secret 
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stores  of  U  8  -made  weapons  had  been 
found  near  the  Czech-West  German 
border 

The  administration  has  announced  a 
policy  of  ■nonlnvolvement  ■  as  far  as  the 
United  States  Is  concerned  This  means 
offering  absolutely  no  encouragement 
nor  support  of  any  kmd  to  the  Czechs  I 
offer  for  comparison  two  official  State 
Department  responses  to  questions  about 
the  Czech  situation  The  first  was  made 
on  May  1,  1968.  the  second  on  July  19. 
1968 

On  May  1.  1968 

We  are  w.itching  with  interest  and  sym- 
pathy-interest and  svmpathv  the  develop- 
ments in  Czechoelovakla  whuM  *eem  U>  rep- 
resent the  wl»he«  and  nee<ls  of  the  Czech 
people  We  hope  that  they  the  develop- 
ments—will lead  Ui  an  imfJTovement  In  rela- 
ttona  between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe 
and  between  Czechuslovalcia  and  the  tinted 
SUtea. 

But  on  July  19,  1968 

The  Un««d  States  has  not  Involved  Itself 
In  may  w»y  in  the  Cze<h  sltualion  The 
United  believes  CM^h>*l-.vakla  should  be 
free  to  develop  ite  own  internal  arrange- 
ments 

What  happened  to  the  mterest  and 
sympathy"'  Why  the  sudden  and  obvious 
change  In  tone  and  policy''  The  above 
quotations  appeared  in  an  article  In  the 
Washington,  DC  Post  on  July  21  1968, 
the  author  of  the  article.  Warren  Unna, 
had  these  comments 

May  1  was  befure  the  Russians  and  their 
hard-line  Eastern  European  clients^  East 
Germany  and  Poland  lined  up  against  the 
Czechs 

May  1  also  was  before  the  recent  spate  or 
stepe  forward  in  U  S  -Soviet  relations. 

And  May  1  also  was  further  away  from  the 
US  presidential  election  campaign  in  which 
a  Democrauc  Administration  m  order  to 
conUnue  in  cfflce.  doesn  t  want  to  be  cor- 
nered with  a  Republican  charge  of  coward- 
ice' should  the  Soviets  decide  to  really  move 
In  on  the  Czecns. 

The  United  SUtes  has  been  told  to 
keep  Its  hands  off  We  did  this  once  be- 
fore. In  1962.  at  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  SUtes  offered  a  resolution  to  dis- 
solve the  Commission  headed  by  Sir  Les- 
lie Munro.  the  delegate  from  New  Zea- 
land, which  for  6  years  had  been  looking 
Into  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1956. 
Munro  had  filed  four  reports:  the  Soviet 
Union  had  violently  protested  all  of 
them  On  December  17.  1962.  the  United 
States  offered  its  resolution;  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  it  issued  a  further  statement  say- 
ing the  matter  should  be  approached 
from  a  "new  angle.'  On  December  20, 
1962.  the  Commission  was  dissolved 

Just  how  far  the  administration  will 
go  this  time  is  unknown  The  SecreUry 
of  State  ha5  protested  directly  to  the 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  about  the  Mos- 
cow radio  broadcast  Inferruig  that  we 
are  unolved  But  it  would  seem  the  very 
least  we  can  do—what  we  must  do — is 
give  objective,  full-scale  up-to-the-min- 
ute coverage  of  the  situation,  over  the 
Voice  of  America  The  Soviet  Union  is  on 
trial  and  the  whole  world  is  watchmi,'  I 
have  >ent  Che  followuii;  letter  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  US  Information  Aiiency, 
Leonard  Marks,  his  reply  will  be  made 
public  when  it  is  received 

The     announced.     orticiaJ     policy     of     the 
United  States  Oovernment  m  the  present  So- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vlet-Czech  cr\Ms  IS  that  of  ■non-Involve- 
ment, which  means  In  efTect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  t.«ke  no  steps  the  Soviet  Union 
might  consider  prtwicatlve"  and  give  the 
Soviet  Union  an  excuse  U>  mipve  against  the 
Czechs  iin  the  gmunds  of  cjru.shlng  Imperl- 
rtJist  intervention  ' 

I  would  nice  to  know  how  this  is  being 
treated  by  USIA  and  VOA  It  would  be  greatly 
appreclat«<l  if  y"U  would  forward  Uj  me  sam- 
ples of  commentary  on  fhe  S<jviet-Czerh 
nuitter  as  broadcast  over  VOA  with  rita- 
ticiis  as  Ui  date  and  countries  the  broad- 
c.i.'^r-s  were  aimed  at 

Thank  you  very  much 

William  G    Bray 
Member  of  CotiffreiS. 


July  25,  1968 


NATIVE    HIRE   IN    ALASKA 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    W^.SHINOTON 

IN   THE   SENA  re  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursdim  July  25  196S 
Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  on 
July  19,  1968.  at  the  call  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  .Alaska  Mr  BartlettI  an 
informal  meeting  with  Federal  agencies 
was  held  to  discu.ss  Alaska  native  hire 
policies  Senator  Bartlett  is  necessarily 
absent  In  his  behalf,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
replies  that  he  received  from  the  Cabinet 
Secretaries  concerning  native  hire  be 
printed  In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  10.  1968 

Hon    ORVIH.E   I.    Fresman  ' 

Sfcretaru  uf  Agnrulture. 
Wa.ih\ngti'n    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Se<  Rn.\RY  A  plan  has  been  de- 
veloped to  .vUance  the  employment  of  Alas- 
kan natives  wuhin  Federal  agencies  As  the 
initial  step  in  Implementing  the  plan  It  Is 
necessary  that  reaction  to  it  as  well  as  cer- 
t<iin  detailed  information  be  obuuned  from 
each  agency  which  has  employing  activities 
in  Alaska 

Under  E.xecutlve  Order  11386  Federal  pro- 
gr.ims  a.1ectlng  Alaska's  economic  progress 
are  being  coordinated  by  the  Federal  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Regli-nal  Econ-mlc  Develop- 
ment The  economic  plight  of  the  Alaskan 
n<\:i\e  is  a  problem  directly  related  to  eco- 
n.mlc  development  within  the  State  There- 
fire  the  Council  has  esUibllshed  a  Commit- 
tee on  ALiskan  Native  Hire  to  address  Itself 
to  the  specinc  problems  of  native  employ- 
ment Although  full  consideration  of  the 
employment  problem  must  include  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  well  as  State  and  local  govern- 
ments the  Committee  has  first  studied  the 
question  in  terms  of  additional  steps  Federal 
agencies  can  take  as  empluvers  which  would 
contribute  toward  the  .solution  of  this  prob- 
lem The  Committee  h.is  advanced  a  plan 
which  takes  inUj  consideration  the  bivslc 
problem  that  ul  bringing  the  man  and  Uie 
Job  ■  together 

The  propoe.U  involves  the  development  of 
a  ho6t-enrollee  program  which  would  supple- 
ment continuing  agency  Equal  Employment 
Opportunitv  Program  efforts  in  direct  em- 
plovnienl  In  the  plan,  each  agency  would 
agree  to  provide  LvciUties.  instructors  and 
support  lor  Job  training  for  a  number  of 
.Ai.iskan  natives  approximately  equal  to  ten 
per   cent    (10  .  i    ol    the   agency  s   permanent 


workforce  The  lraln«e6  would  constitute  a 
manpower  p<kJ  for  that  agency  which  wmild 
be  given  priority  consideration  In  filling 
vac.vncies  as  tiiey  occurred  within  tiie  per- 
manent workftirce  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fdjr.s  Department  of  the  Interior  would  be 
responsible  for  screening  and  selecting 
trainees  providing  for  their  tr.msportation 
to  tj-aining  slte.s  ivrranglng  for  suiuible  hous- 
ing :\iui  social  services  for  them  and  their 
families  and  i"T  providing  neces.'sary  sub- 
sistence p«yments  and  other  supp<J-t  during 
training  The  hi*t  arrangement  would  be 
open-ended  depending  on  Individual  de- 
velopment .vs  well  as  vacancy  openings  A 
detailed  ouUine  of  the  plan,  which  also  pro- 
vides background  mfocmauoji.  Is  enclosed. 

rhe  propofial  ap[)ears  sound  from  every 
point  i,f  view  It  IS  of  course,  patterned  in 
general  upon  the  successful  plan  established 
by  the  Weather  Bureau  In  .Alaska  for  trainee 
weather  obeervers.  wTth  certain  significant 
varlatic»n,«;  The  iiuestjnent  involved  would 
be  recouped  throuirh  decreases  in  govern- 
ment ,isslstAnce  to  Uie  unemployed  as  well  as 
m  an  ultimate  re<hicuon  in  turnover  costs 
t*j  ejnploylng  av'encies  If  pursued,  the  plan 
should  event UiUly  result  in  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  need  for  bringing  employeee 
from     the  lower  48  ' 

Cert.un  problems  must  be  solved  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs,  including  staffing 
and  funding  as  well  as  luranglng  for  Joint 
supfxurting  partlclpauon  with  other  Feder.U 
and  State  iigenciee  But  before  the  plan  can 
be  referred  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  further  consideration,  Inforrruitlon  Is 
needed  from  each  agency  which  has  employ- 
ing .ictiviuee  in  Alaska  regarding  the  number 
of  trainees  who  can  be  .accommodated,  at 
what  sites,  the  kind  of  training  which  would 
be  provided  and  for  what  target  positions 
and  occupations 

We  wr>uld  .ipprecjate  the  receipt  of  tills  in- 
formation by  June  14  We  would  also  appre- 
ciate iuiy  specific  reactions  you  may  have  con- 
cerning this  plan  and  any  suggestions  for 
improving  it 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  W    Macy    Jr  . 

C'lairmtin 


A  list  of  addreseee  of  identical  letters  fol- 
lows this  letter. 


List  of  addresses  letter  dated  May  10.  1968. 
from  Chairman  Macy.  concerning  plan  to 
advance  employment  of  Alaskan  natives  In 
Federal  agencies 

Honorable  Orville  L  Freeman.  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture   Washington.  D  C  20250 

Honorable  C  R  Smith.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  Washington.  D  C  2O230 

Honorable  Clark  M  Clifford.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Washington.  D  C  20301 

Honorable  Wilbur  J  Cohen.  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Educauon  and  Welfare.  Wash- 
ington  DC  20201 

Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver.  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Washing- 
ton  D  C  2O4I0 

Honorable  Ramsey  Clark.  Attorney  General, 
Washington   D  C  20530 

Honorable  W  WlUard  Wlrtz.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wa.shington,  D  C  20210 

Honorable  W  Marvin  Watson,  Postmaster 
General.  Wa^hingt^n.  D  C   20260. 

Honorable  Alan  S  Boyd,  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Washington,  D  C    20590. 

Honorable  Henry  H  Fowler.  Secretarj'  of 
the  Treasury   Washington.  DC   20220. 

Honorable  Lawson  B  Knott.  Jr  .  Adminls- 
trau.r  General  Services  Administration, 
W'iishmMton   DC  20405 

Honorable  Bertrand  M  Harding,  Acting 
Directs-  Oifiie  of  Eccnomic  Opportunity, 
WashingUjii   DC   20506 

Honcrable  Robert  C  Moot,  Administrator. 
Small  Business  Administration.  Washington, 
D  C  20616 

Honorable  William  J  Driver,  Administrator 
of  Veterans  Affairs,  Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon. 
Washington   DC  20420 

(A  separate   slightly  different,  letter  dated 
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JUiy    >.•>,     i-      '  H„i„t>,Plr      tinlv       massive      ecnnomlc      devclopmrms 

vr.v    10     1068     Mened    by    Chairman    Macy.  before  any  real  progress  c.n  be  made  in  their      . /-^  ^^,^  ^^..^.^.e  transportation  f.icl- 

l  i     H,'  m  rabie  Stew.Irt  L    Udall,  Secre.  employment.                                                                       ..,.,''  improvement    in    health    services,    .m- 

'^^rv  .^the  IntSlor  Wiushlngton,  D.C.  20240.)  5.   AdrcrsC   condUions   afjrrt.ng   A'.a.lan                   ,..^,„i  ;„  available  houslm-.  and  imprv. . - 

Uiry  of  the  interior,  v^^ ^  native  iurr                                     „,pi„    ,„   communicat.nn   sys'cms    are    (ws.o 

CoMMiT-rrr  ON  ALASKAN  NATIVE  HIRE  FEDERAL  ^^^    .,   coiiMder.-ible   number   of   ad-      r,,,a     l""'!'^'"^"^ '\  /f'''\'■;"^7.''^  .^es^p 

i    comma t.'c  memUcs  ,  "    ed  S  '  tcV  o-'^.^t  that  Ihoy  appc-.ir  to  be  ,^,,,,,a    and    uthor   social    services    are    pio- 

Mr     J     P     Bohart    (Chairman) .   U.3    Civil  "^^"^^^^  ,^),,Z^^.  ,^,^,n  o^.o^Uer..rUe.,  vlded.  must  b.  centralized  and   made  a     e- 

Service    Commission.    Alternate:    Mr.    J.    R.  ;^[^^'j'\%„irr,a  shorU^p  "f  public  funds.  r4>nn.iblUly  of  a  single  u'^en  J_  n.  s  ^-^^^^^^^^^^ 

Poole  irnViVpedcr'^l   md  St.ite.  vilUch  would  be  nee-  ^f   coiir.-je.    Is   the  Btircau   of   Ii  dl..n   AlKars 

Mr    Min.>rd  Ca^s    Deputy  Under  Secretary  ^"^'l,^"  7,"/,;''     pport  Government  elf.  rts  to  ,,,,„n,   in   olfect,    already  has   the   ^o^   on:^- 

of^ubor   Alternate:  Mr.  Vladimir  D.  Chavrld.  f^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^;!    'Jnt  conditions.  It  is  ob^ious  ,,nity.  Until  such  tlme^.s  there  •>;<"  «;>,=>   b- 

Mr    William  C.  Valdes.  Department  of  De-  ^^a  rcOTible  level.-;  of  employment  will  not  ..t.uuial  incrc^srs.  both  in  ^^'f  .„'"^,  "/   ""^ 

feme.   Alternate:    Mr    Robert  W.   W^rkman^  bfrea  Ized  umil  adult  ba.sic  educ.monal  and  .vail.blc  b-..ic  pKiiLs  to  improve  name  .ures 

Mr.   Walter   J.   Knodel.   Bureau   of   Indian  ^^^^^^.^^^^  training  proftrams  arc  greatly  ex-  -/.n  not  be  succc.r.ail. 

Affairs.                                                  ,^        „„„„  oanded   Education  and  tkiU  levfl-s  ..re  pxcep-                   n.  rr.ocREss  or  thf.  comm.tile 

Mr  James  Alsip  Department  of  Commerce^  P            ;  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^            ^,         ^Til^'m-id"  /    I>nprov,n,  employment  wnhm  tUc  Frcicral 

Mr    Richard  L    Romero,  U.S.  Cl\  11  service  p^^pj^'^jj,  ^ot  live  where  the  Jobs  ex-M.  Inad-  •'     I                           ^.^.^.^^^ 

""^i^:.  ,ve   Ust.   the   committee  wishes      ^^In, ^^d^^u^c^iu ^ocua  ^^.^^"^^  ;  A  r''JZ.:^^'^^^^^'^oS:^^'^-'^ 

^i?^^u-r=^£c=  ^i^i^;^^ur:o-ep-b,^^.i^:  5;£=aE^£b,-H^-pj^: 

tors  and  other  areas  of  the  private  sector^  ^opu^tion     cent.r.     wluvo     jobs     exi.st    are      ^ivoUed  .|B  .u     .^  e  r.d  p^^       ^^    ^.^^^^^    ^.^,^ 

Of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare.  ,,^,e^ducatlon  .one-nnu  >;-- -  tJ,-^-^;  ^.^r^o^ce.'Train  "e'  positions  -.v:!!  be  identl- 

-r  Piirpc.c  °nd  an  aauitlonal  one-lourth  ii.  vc  "°  moj*;  ^^'^''^^^^^^.j^^    ^,     occnpat.onal    caregor.cs 

The  purpose  of  the  Committee  on  Alaskan  ,uan    a    fourth    Rrade    •J^^^'^^^^'^^VatTon  anci  which  will  be  needed  .s  repU.rcments  ■■viUr-. 

Nitlve  Hire  is  to  recommend  additional  ac-  only  9'-;    have  a     igh  ^^\'°">  "'""•'"  ^^j^  .jgencv  workforce.  Trainees  will   no     b 

iuns  to  the  Federal  Advlsorj- Council  on  Re-  less  than  1   :   '^ '-'°"''g«' «'"'^,'.'^*"";  ,,„„,„  ,,„-  emnlcfvecs"    Agencies    will    serve    in    a    ban 

gralEcomnl   Development  which  would          c.  Most  Ai-Kan  nat^n  es  live  in  remo^^^^  cmpK>ec  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^,^^^  "-.riL'u"  nc" 

increase  the  employment  of  Alaskan  natives,  tlve   villages   on    a    subsistence    ..n  ^^^h  ^^    ^^^^   wealhcr   Bureau   lor   i^   tr.d.ic. 

Although  Uiere  does  not  appear  to  be  com-  economy.                        .,.  hi»  ,o  locite  natives  weather  observer.?.                                 ,  .,,  -r-rr-i 

DleWlv   vaUd   data,   the   Committee   assumes          d.  Employers  are  unable  ^^  1^^''^^.  "'^'''^i  (.   The  Burcr.u    .f  Indian  Affairs,  w.ll  ..c.ce.i 

Eu.ere  are  approximately  16.500  Alaskan  seeking  jobs,  and  natives  lack  ^   °^ '!^G'>  ^'  .J^  .elect  AUuskan  n.a.ves  to  fill  these  train. e 

natlv^  in  the  labor  force,  of  whom  10.000  or  ^i,„e  Jobs  exist.  To  compound     us  prob^^^^  p,,,uons.    will    provide    transportation    To 

60      ^re  unemployed.  transportation  ^"^'^    '\'^"\'  .'>  ,J  ^^  ^  rfamlly  Uiose  seloctid  to  the  '.raining  l"^'^™'.^;!' 

.          Ai„.i-^  elude  movement  of  the  native  ana  niH  i.uiii. J  .^,_,,„„  <-,,r  suitable  hou.smq  and  soc.al  .-rr. - 

3.  current  employment  .n  Alaska  ^"°^e"ob  site  without  financial  assi.'^tance.  ..r  ai  gc  ^ ^^ ^-^^^^^ •;^';^^  .^^^  ,j^,.,  f,n,n.es.  and 

Statistical  data  available  are  neither  pre-               Although  it  is  undcr-stood  that  Alaskan  »^  =  -    '  ,     afcc.ss:,rv  subsistence  iiayinenis 

cise  nor  stable    However,  a  review  of  various          <=.         ^^,,,^  develop   manual   skills   if   iTuen  ;;•"  P;^V^^^  j^^g  ^s  they  are  m  ir.a.nln.. 

reports  from  U.e  Bureau  of  Labor  Statist  cs  ^^^  opportt.nity.  the  vast  majority  have  :ew  o   .r.nne^  ^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ,uat   tiiis 

as  well  as  from  other  sources,  indicates  the  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  employer.  ."r- m— incnt  will  undoubtedly  require  llnk- 

following  approximate  employment  m  Alaska               Because  Alaskan  natives  are  iiequontly  ;;•     [j.;,„    ^n^ents    between    the    Bureau    of 

bv     categories.     Identified     non-agricultural            '            ^^  disappear  from  jobs  during  the  -^-^      -         ^       pro'.r.jns  and  other  manpower 

emplovment    , to  the  nearest   1000) -80.000:  "j^^^^'^l^"  '^^.^    Ashing    season,    and    because  ^^^^  ,^'  opekted    by    other    Federal    and 

■                          ,                                    14  000  fl^Pv-xre    normally    not    expo.sed    to    alcohol  '';''!■'••.'    „„cc<=    The  State  CAMPS  Commit- 

The  Cmmittee  was  unable  to  obtain  sta-  plovers   as  prime   ^^^S''^^^^^, '"",';;'' n^pfo"?!  ^\'''-^ua"  aui.t    be    a   subft.vniial    .ncirase 

trncs   CO  ering   such   activities   as   hunting,  phasis  on  solving  the  Pf^'^'"^  .'^'^^"^^"^'"es  i Jth  a    staff  and  funds  available  lor  the  Bu- 

fi;hing  and  lumbering.  Further,  there  Is  no  n,ent.    ^^^^Zs^iT.^SJul    e^ca!r^^^^^^^  c^'u         Indian  Affairs  Al.vska  Branch.  Ftii- 

bre.^kdown    within    the    transportation    and  mus    carry  their  fair  share  and^erve  ca                               _^^^..^^._^  ^.^^  ,^  ^^^^              ,^ 

public  utilities  category.  It  Is  noted  that,  of  employers  this    ^^^'^f  J^^.f^^'^;    i„^.,„ent  must  agree  to  provide  appropriate  iraininrr 

'the  data  listed,  the  Federal  Government  eni-  represent   only   ^ ' J^^j^^'^J^^^f  ^^^ared  by  "^u   staff    and   iacilitics.   designed   ;o   meet 

plovslV',:     of   the   total.   State   and   local  m  Alaska.  The  problem  nu-t  ..ueir  future  needs. 

'government  emplovs  IT-,".,  and  private  In-  the  pn«te  sec  or  --^  .   ,,,,  ^^  ^,^^  ^^^,,  p,,„  ,„,  -„,  P^".ced  into  ef- 

dustrv  employs  65  '.  ^°'^     T"  to  ?d  be  incoiriultte  U  thev  did  jet     there    would    be    approximately     1300 

4.  AlasK-an  native,  in  popi.mion  centers  ^r-^,\\  L'°  1  Ic'nsiXraUon  of   the  "total  ';:{^:^,.^  native  trainees  on  -  contiiuia    ba.is 

Broad,   generalized   statements  concerning  ^^^^     pKture.     ^^  .'^^^^^^^^  ..:^  -^---^  ^^% ^roran^r^^v     ^  ew  '  "ni^e 

e-inlovment   r:'.tes  for  Alaskan  natives  have  Anchorage  Daily   News  in  its   booklet.     Tue  ,,ent  wn:  tforce  of  an  •^«'^^>'    '  '  g^reau    of 

im£«i  di.scrimlnation.  For  example:   "Alas-  Me'eing  ViU:.ge  People",  published  December  ^.,,,ui    oe    put   on    ooard   bv    the   Bureau 

kail  natives  make  up  more  than  one-flfth  of  ^^gg..  ..Thousands  of  new  lobs  are  needed  ^^.^^^  Aff.urs.  , 

A  "ka's  civili.in  population,  but  hold  fewer  '  '        ^j^^  eoast   and   along   the   river   banks  Another  e^^enual   ^'^"  f"'„;"   '-'^i.^ka 

nn    one-tenth    of%he    Jobs."    This    state-  ^'^d  throughout  the  interior.  And  tliis  means  ^^,3  „,  ,:,,  „,  ,„  is  the  '^^  .m>  o    tae  .U..Ka 

ment  does  not  tell  the  entire  story.  In  An-  developments    on    a    grand    scaie-<leNelop-  j,_,eragency   Board   of    CuU   ser  ,ce   t.x 

c  -.oraee.  the  largest  employment  center,  na-  ^.g^ts  that  will  require  an  intensive  dose  of  ^^^^.^^  ,„  qualify  and  ^f[,^'*>    '[^  "V:;,  °ork- 

me  population  18  approximately  2'c   of  the  ^   ^^^j  ^^^  ,,.hich  will  provide  labor-mten-  pr,,pr:ato  positions  on  the  perm.ne.it  worK 

tul.l  population.  In  Fiurbanks  it  is  less  than        ^        industry    for    a    region    where    worke.s  ^^^^^^  ^  „,„tm;' this  u'ar  •  no 

5        A  solution  to  the  problem  of  bringing  ^tunumber  available  Jobs  by  a  2-1  ratio.  „;,^  ^^^,  ,,ep  toward  P^'"  "^1,^-^'^  ';''';„  „ 

people   .ind   jobs   together   U  more   than   an  „^  1,^^^^^  Affairs  e-ect  is  obiaimng  V'!i°  nf^i^ltment  lor 

iiMHP  mmmm  aHisss. 
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addition,  each  agency  head  muiit  obtain  from 
hl«  fleld  eetHblmhrnent  m  AlaAka  an  Identifl- 
catlon  of  trainees  by  number  and  type 

The  seotjnJ  step  t<_>ward  puttLn?  this  plan 
into  efre<rt  Ls  prwentmg  the  plan  t<)  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  for  concurrence  As  an  ad- 
junct 'o  that  concurrence  there  must  be  a 
commitment  by  appropriate  fundtni?  author- 
ities to  assure  supp..rt  This  au^y  well  involve 
a  number  of  Federal  and  otate  .igencles 
"•    /'r.p'i'!  :'!g  ■■mp'.i>'/"icnt  by  government 

canrrotto't 
M'  Vincent  G  MaeaUis-i  Assistant  Di- 
re '.r  tor  Construction.  VS  Dep.irtment  of 
Labor  ha«  visited  Alaska  and  has  outlined  a 
plan  *i-h  Which  th^  Commr.-.ee  is  m  com- 
plete agreement  for  improving  the  employ- 
ment of  Al  liK.ia  natives  by  government  con- 
tr.ct<.rs  The  p. an  provides  for  a  tightening 
up  of  contra*---  provisions  which  will  require 
that  when  contractors  have  work  sites  in 
areas  where  Alaskan  natives  are  available, 
they  will  be  given  priority  consideration  for 
jobs  This  13  a  departire  Jrom  the  sometimes 
current  practice  of  fllling  such  Jobs  through 
hiring  halls  in  such  urban  centers  as  An- 
chorage Further  contractors  will  t>e  re- 
quired toMtablLsh  the  maximum  number 
of  apprentire  positions  within  ea-'h  appro- 
priate craft  It  IS  conaUlerd  that  there  may 
be  approxun<iteiy  100  such  apprentice  posi- 
tions established  in  the  Anchor  ige  .ire-.i  .'or 
example 

3  I'lf^oiing  rmploy-ment  withtn  State  and 
local  gcn^f^nrnent  sector 
I'  IS  understxuxl  that  the  State  government 
13  m.Lking  additional  efforts  to  employ 
Alaskan  nauvea  The  Committee  h<^s  not  yet 
addressed  itself  to  this  category  of  employ- 
ment A  series  of  communications  from  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  Chalrm.in  to  the 
Crovernor  may  be  proposed  The  Field  Com- 
mittee for  Development  Planning  In  .Alaska 
may  be  called  upon  Uj  pr<jvide  more  direct 
assistance  in  »ppro»whing  this  l.-Mue. 

4    Imprcni'xg  employmcn:  in  tnf  private 

sector 
The  Committee  has  not  yet  addressed  itself 
to  this  issue  It  IS  undersU)Od  that  the  oil 
industry  offers  many  p<wslblllties  for  in- 
creasing .Maskan  naUve  employment  .Again. 
It  may  be  necesaary  that  the  Field  Commit- 
tee for  Develof>ment  Plannlnij  in  Alaska  pro- 
vide more  direct  a«lstance 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

supplement  continuing  agency  Equal  Em- 
ployment opportunity  Program  efforts  m  di- 
rect employment  In  the  plan  each  agency 
would  agree  to  provide  facllllle«  iii-structors 
and  support  for  J.b  training  for  a  number 
of  Alaskan  natives  approximately  equal  to 
ten  per  cent  i  lO'-;  i  of  the  agencv  s  perma- 
nent workforce  The  triilnees  would  coiutl- 
tute  a  manpower  pool  for  that  agency  which 
would  be  given  priority  consideration  in 
fining  vacancies  as  they  occurred  within  the 
pernianenl  workforce 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Department 
of  the  Interior.  w"viUl  be  responsible  for 
screening  and  selecting  trainees,  providing 
for  their  trarvsporialion  U>  training  sltee. 
arraiiglng  for  suitable  housing  .md  social 
services  for  them  and  their  tanilUes  and  for 
providing  necessary'  subsistence  pavments 
and  other  support  during  training  rUe  h<*i 
arrangement  would  be  open-ended  depend- 
ing i.>n  indlvldUiU  devplo[>m<'nt  lUi  well  .is  va- 
cancy ^.penings  A  detailed  outline  of  the 
plan  which  alsf>  provides  background  iiilor- 
mation    Is  eixcloeed. 

A.s  the  first  .step  each  .igency  wlilch  has  em- 
ploying ivcllvltie«  in  Alaska  is  r^juested  at 
this  lime  U)  pn)'.  ide  Information  concerning 
the  number  of  rjainees  who  can  be  accom- 
modated at  what  sites  the  kind  of  training 
which  would  be  provided  .uid  for  what  tar- 
get pialMons  and  occupations  We  would  ap- 
pre«-l.ite  re»-el\  ing  this  iiilonnatlon  from  the 
Df-paj-tment  of  the  Interior  m  Its  capacity  as 
.in  employer   by  June  14 

It  is  fully  rei-^gnized  tliiit  cert^un  problems 
must  be  s<)lve<l  bv  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
.Affairs  including  staffing  .aid  funding  ,ts  well 
as  arranging  for  Joint  supporting  participa- 
tion with  i>theT  Pedenil  and  State  agencies, 
before  the  pl.ui  ciui  pnxeed  .As  .soon  as  in- 
fomiallon  hits  been  re«elved  from  every 
agency  in\olve<l  it  will  be  consolidated  and 
the  total  plan  will  be  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  further  consid- 
eration. 

Sincerely  vovirs. 

John  W    Macy   Jr  . 

ClOirTTUlTl. 


Juljj 
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us     DtPARTMITNT    OF    AclRKTt  TfRE. 

Waatimgton.  June  18.  1968. 
Hon   John  W   Macy,  Jr  . 
Chairman    V  S    Civil  Service  Commission. 
Washington,  D  C 

Dear  John  Secretary  Freeman  has  given 
me  your  letter  of  May  10  1968  concerning  a 
propi»ul  to  adviince  the  employment  oi  Alas- 
kan natives  within  Fedcrul  Agencli>s 

This  Department  is  m  lull  supixirt  of  this 
proposal  We  will  be  willing  to  p;u-tlclp.ite 
III  the  program  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Here  is  ,»  re[>-irt  indicating  thiit  the  De- 
p.irtment i-sm  accommodate  14  Alivskan  na- 
tives lus  trainees  The  Forest  .Service  which 
ha-s  the  largeisl  number  of  emi)loyee«  in  the 
St-ite  o[  Alaska  is  able  to  .icconunodate  only 
i4>n  trainees  at  this  time  due  to  a  recent  re- 
duction in  force  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ewr  that  the  Fore.st  Service  is  currently  en- 
givged  111  other  programs  which  mu-st  be  coii- 
sideretl  m  the  tiital  effort  to  employ  Alaskan 
natives    These  .ure: 

1  Several  youths  are  employc<l  under  the 
YOC  ,ind  NYC  program*  They  receive  on- 
the-'ob  trilnmg  ;uul  counseling  a*  well  as 
meaiiingtul  work  TliOB*  who  re*;pond  well 
to  training  arc  encouraged  and  helped  in 
every'  way  to  gain  emplo>-ment  on  a  ftill-Ume 
basis  with  the  Fore«t  Service 

2  The  Region  is  working  with  the  Sheldon 
J;ick.son  College  in  Sitka  to  esUibllsh  a  for- 
estrv  curriculum  This  school  has  a  predom- 
matitly  native  enrollment  Plans  lae  for  a 
forestry  te<-hnu  laii  course  to  be  offered  next 
fall  We  hoj)e  we  can  employ  some  of  the 
individuals  who  complete  the  course 

1  The  Alask.1  Region  la  also  parUclpatlng 
wi'h  members  of  the  industry  and  others  m 
.1  M.uipower  Development  training  course  at 
Ketchikan  This  course  Is  designed  to  train 
loggers  for  wcxnls-tvpe  work  Individuals  be- 
ing trained  are  Alaskans  They  will  eventu- 
ally be  employed  .is  skilled  woodsmen  wltliln 
the  State 

If    I   can   be   of    further   assistance,   pleoee 
don  t  hesitate  to  call 
Sincerely, 

Max  P    Reid. 
Acting  Director  of  Personnel. 


July  25,  1968 


us    OIPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUlTURf-ALASKA  TRAINEE  RETORT 


May  10,  l'J68 
Hon   Stbwart  L   Udail 
Secretary  of  the  Inte'ior. 
Wa.ihington   D  C 

Dear  Mr  SixRrT\RT  A  plan  has  been  de- 
veloped to  advance  the  employment  of 
Alaskan  natives  within  Federal  agencies  .As 
the  initial  step  ;n  implementing  the  plan 
It  is  necessary  that  reacuon  to  it,  as  well  .is 
certain  detailed  information,  be  obtained 
from  each  agency  which  has  employing  ac- 
tivities in  .Alaska 

Cnder  Executive  C>rder  11386  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  Alaska  s  economic  progress 
are  being  ,o«)rdinated  by  the  Federal  .Ad- 
vLsorv  Couiui:  on  Regional  Economic  De- 
velopment The  economic  plight  of  the  Alas- 
kan native  is  a  problem  directly  related 
to  economic  development  within  the  State 
T'heretire  the  Council  has  established  a 
Committee  on  .Alaskan  Native  Hire  to  ad- 
dress Itself  to  the  specltlc  problems  of  na- 
tive employment  Although  full  considera- 
tion of  the  employment  problem  must  in- 
clude the  private  sector  as  well  as  State 
and  local  governments,  the  Committee  has 
Orst  studied  the  question  in  terms  of  ad- 
ditional steps  Federal  agencies  can  uike 
as  employers  which  would  contribute  to- 
ward me  soluUon  of  this  pn>blem  T"he 
Committee  h.is  advanced  a  plan  which  takes 
into  consideration  fJie  basic  problem,  that 
of  bringing  the     man  and  the  Job     together 

The  proposal  involves  the  development 
of    a     hosl-enroUee    program     which     would 
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Type  ol  tiainini  available  lot  trainees 


Target  positions 


i.«o„.i  cl»r«al     General    deih    or     clerKlvpul    of 

machine  operitot 

R«earcn  helper  .... 

laOorilory  lechncian         

littice  procedures,  clerical 

Clerh  l»put  

FuresI  oorker  or  maintenance  «oiK(f 

Forestry  aid  or  iurvey  aid 

aerklypHl  

lomt  MOiher  m  maintenance  «rOii>er 

QerK  lypnl  

loiesi  worKer  or  mainlenance  woilief 

Foitslry  aid  or  survey  aid, 


otfica 


No  laijel  WKilion!  anailable  at  Ihis  time. 
However  the  Iraininj  would  e<)uip  en- 
rollees  with  skillj  and  knowledjes  valu- 
aWe  to  another  employer  whether  m  rn- 
vate  industry  cr  in  local  ilate,  or  another 
Federal  iJepaitment 


The  Sei  ri-tary  or  Commerce. 
Wasfiington.  D  C    June  20.  1968. 
Hon    John  W    BIact.  Jr  . 
Chairman   US  CtiU  Semce  Commission. 
Washington   DC 

Dear  John  Concerning  your  letter  of  May 
10  1968,  I  .im  III  complete  .igreement  with  the 
proposed   pUui   for  employing  Alaska  natives 

The  Department  of  Commer<e  has  252  em- 
ployees m  Alaska  124/  .vre  in  our  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  .Administration  i 
This  year  we  plan  to  enter  45  .Alaska  natives 
in  our  training  program  for  weather  ob- 
servers Upon  successful  compleUon  ol  the 
training  the  individuals  will  be  employed 
as  ineteorolo»!ical  technicians  Although  our 
requirements  this  year  for  meteorological 
technicians  lue  unusually  heavy,  we  feel  we 
can  use  15  each  year  thereafter  until  all  of 
our  meteorological  technician  positions  .ire 
staffed   with   Alaskan   ualive*    This   program 


is  exj>ected  to  result  In  50  to  60  percent  of 

our  Alaskan  workforce  being  ultimately 
staffed  by  natives  Enclosed  are  copies  of 
agreements  and  correspondence  regarding 
the  specifics  of  our  program. 

In  .iddltion  to  the  foregoing,  I  do  have 
two  suggestions  We  have  !ew-of-a-kind  posi- 
tions m  Alaska  such  as  clerks,  clerk-typists, 
clerk  stenographers,  etc  ,  for  which  it  would 
not  be  teitiible  lor  us  to  esUibllsh  .i  training 
program  Since  these  types  of  positions  are 
common  to  all  .utencies  in  Al.vska,  it  would 
seem  tl.Ht  an  acrckss-the-b<->ard  type  train- 
ing i)rf«ram  could  be  conducted  by  one 
.igencv.  perhaps  the  ClvU  Service  Commis- 
sion Interagency  Board  ut  Examiners,  which 
could  then  >upply  the  needs  of  .Ul  agencies. 

My  second  suggestion  relates  to  the  mobil- 
ity of  Alaskan  natives  We  think  if  they  were 
available  that  we  could  emi>loy  20  to  30 
Alaskan    natives    seasonally   each   year    from 


AprU  to  October  aboard  our  CJoast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  veMsels  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
The  positions  would  be  fireman,  seaman  and 
coxswain.  Since  on-the-job  training  could 
be  provided  we  would  be  willing  to  hire  them 
direct  working  with  the  Alaska  ofHce  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  We  would  expect 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  locate  the 
candidates  and  pay  their  transportation  ex- 
penses to  Seattle.  Our  Pacific  Marine  Center 
in  Seattle  will  contact  the  Alaska  ofHce  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  In  January  1969 
regarding  employment  of  Alaskan  natives  for 
the  April-October  1969  season.  Year  round 
employment  would  be  feasible  for  a  few 
Alaskan  natives  who  would  be  willing  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Seattle, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Howard  J.  Samuixs, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Memorandum  or  Agreement  Between  the 
Environmental  Scienci  Services  Admin- 
istration. WEATHER  Bureau,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Establishment  of  Work- 
ing Arrangements  for  Training  Indige- 
nous Personnel  as  Meteorological  Tech- 
nicians 

purpose 

To  provide  weather  observing  training  and 
an  opportunity  for  employment  with  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  AdmlnUtra- 
tlon-Weather  Bureau  for  approximately  20 
Indigenous  personnel  per  year. 
training 

The  Weather  Bureau  will  conduct  a  train- 
ing program  In  metropolitan  Anchorage  for  a 
class  of  approximately  20  students.  At  least 
one  class,  approximately  seven  months  dura- 
tion will  be  scheduled  annually.  Class  In- 
struction will  consist  of  principles  of  surface 
and  upper  air  observing.  A  syllabus  of  the 
course  of  study  will  subsequently  be  devel- 
oped and  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  The  Weather  Bureau  has  the  respon- 
sibility for: 

1 .  Selection  of  Instructor  and  support  costs 
of  Instruction. 

2.  Provide  and  svipport  costs  of  training 
facilities  including  equipment,  training  aids 
and  materials. 

3  Assure  employment  for  those  students 
satisfactorily  completing  the  training  pro- 
gram and  meeting  Civil  Service  Commission 
qualification  standards. 

selection  or  students 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  with  the  assistance  and 
concurrence  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  to  screen 
and  select  personnel  for  training.  Partici- 
pants must  saUsfy  established  minimum 
qualification  standards  as  follows: 

a.  High  school  graduate. 

1 1 )  With  at  least  three,  one  year  coursee 
in  mathematics,  physics  or  science,  any  com- 
bination; or. 

1 2 )  One  year  general  experience  In  science 
fleld  such  ais  physical  science  aide,  engineer- 
ing aide,  surveying  aide.  etc. 

travel.  SUaSISTENCE  AND  PERSONAL  COSTS 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  support 
travel  costs  of  personnel  to  the  Anchorage 
training  facilities  and  upon  completion  of  the 
training,  to  the  employee's  first  duty  station. 
The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  wiU  support 
travel  costs  for  those  students  not  satisfac- 
torily compleUng  the  program  or  who  may 
not  "qualify  for  appointment.  Subsistence 
and  or  personal  expense  will  be  provided  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  during  the 
training  period  and  continue  until  after  per- 
sonnel have  been  appointed  and  receive  their 
first  compensation. 

Own*  D.  MoRKXir, 
Area  DirectOT,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

James  M,  Bxaix. 
Acting  DireetoT,  Weather  Bureau,  Ala*- 
kan  Re0on. 
March  29.  1967. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

January  17,  1968. 
Mr.  Owen  D.  Morken, 

Area  Director,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  interior,  Juneau.  Alaska 
Dear  Mr.  Morken:  As  you  know  the  first 
group  of  weather  observers  has  completed 
training,  and  all  are  being  employed  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  Alaska,  Due  to  the  ex- 
tremely low  attrition  rate  of  this  class  and 
the  large  number  of  qualified  candidates  In- 
terviewed during  our  recruitment  trips  to 
the  Mt.  Edgecumbe  and  Chemawa  schools, 
we  are  interested  In  expanding  at:d  improv- 
ing this  training  program.  Specifically,  we 
would  like  to  Increase  the  number  of  train- 
ees by  100'-,  ,  lengthen  the  training  period  by 
about  4  months,  and  add  requirements  for 
courses  at  Anchorage  Community  College. 

The  current  training  program  does  not  In- 
clude a  college  course  in  Meteorology  or  a 
Pilot  Briefing  Course.  Thus,  these  require- 
ments must  be  completed  by  correspondence 
for  advancement  bevond  the  GS-7  grade.  The 
expanded  program  eliminates  this  difficulty. 
First  Order  Weather  Bureau  stations  are. 
or  will  be,  staffed  at  the  GS-9.  10.  and  11 
grndes.  We  feel  that  the  additional  courses 
in  English  and  Mathematics  are  necessary  to 
place  these  trainees  on  a  competitive  level 
with  our  other  employees. 

Atta-hment  I  contains  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  for  expanding  this  program. 

As  we  discussed  in  our  meeting  in  Anchor- 
age the  Weather  Bureau  has  an  urgent  need 
for  15  Meteorological  Technicians  to  fill  sur- 
face observing  positions  this  summer.  We  are 
interested  In  filling  these  vacancies  with 
Alaskan  Natives,  We  can  do  this  through  a 
training  program  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Since  time  Is  a 
critical  factor,  we  must  take  action  by  the 
first  of  February. 

Attachment  II  contains  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  for  this  special  training  program. 
Since  we  both  realize  the  mutual  advan- 
tages to  these  Native  Training  Programs,  I 
hope  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will 
be  able  to  lend  their  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L,  R,  Mahar, 

Director. 
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Attachment  I— Agreement  Addendum  fob 
Expansion  of  Current  Training  Program 
(Addendum  to  the  current  memorandum  of 
agreement  between  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration,  Weather 
Bureau,  and  the  Department  of  Interior. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  working  arrangements  for  training 
indigenous  personnel  as  meteorological 
technicians) 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  addendum  Is  to  expand 
the  current  Weather  Observer  Training  Pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Weather  Bureau. 

EXPANSION 

The  ntimber  of  trainees,  length  of  training, 
and  type  of  training  will  be  modified  as 
follows:  _  ^         , 

1  Number  of  Trainees:  The  number  of 
trainees  will  be  increased  from  about  15  to 
approximately  30  students  per  training  class. 

2.  Length  of  Training:  The  training  period 
will  be  increased  from  about  7  months  to 
about  11  months.  Specifically,  the  training 
class  will  begin  in  mid -July  each  year  and 
terminate  at  the  end  of  the  Spring  semester 
at  Anchorage  Community  College, 

3  Type  of  Training:  Weather  observation 
training  will  be  conducted  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  In  split  shUts  of  4  hours  each.  15  stu- 
dents per  shift.  Trainees  will  also  be  required 
to  pursue  the  following,  or  a  similar,  cur- 
rlciUtim  at  Anchorage  Community  College: 

A  Summer  Session,  Mid-July  to  Mid-Sep- 
tember: English  I,  3  hours,  0  credit;  Math  A 
or  Math  47,  3  hours.  0  credit;  Speech  68.  2 
hours.  2  credits;  Typing  103.  105  or  106,  2 
houn,  2  credits. 


B  Pall  Semester,  September  to  December : 
Phy  61  (Meteorology).  3  hours,  3  credits; 
English  I.  3  hours,  0  credit  or  English  67.  3 
hours  0  credlU;  Math  A  or  Math  47,  3  hours, 
0  credits  or  Math  107  (Algebra),  3  hours,  -i 
credits, 

C  Spring  Semester,  February  to  May:  Avia- 
tion Weather,'  2  hours.  2  credits:  Adminis- 
tration •  2  hours,  2  credits;  Math  107  (Alge- 
bra)   3  hours.  3  credits  or  Math  100  (Trig.). 

2  hours.  2  credits;  English  67  or  68,  3  hours. 

3  credits, 

Owen  D  Morken. 
.I'ca  Dm'c-titr.  Bureau  of  Indian  Aifiins. 
L  R,  Mahar, 
U.   .rt:-r   Wiathrr  Bucau.  Alaskan  Region. 

Ai  tachment  II— Memorandum  of  Agreement 
}OR  A  Special  Weather  Observer  Training 
Program 
(Memorandum  of  agreement  between  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration, Weather  Bureau  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
for  the  establishment  of  working  arrange- 
menU  for  training  of  16  Indigenous  per- 
sonnel as  meteorological  technicians) 

BACKGROUND 

The  Weather  Bureau  Is  committed  to  pro- 
viding weather  observations  at  specific  sites 
throughout  Alaska,  Because  of  sudden 
changes  In  observing  programs,  the  Weather 
Bureau  has  an  urgent  need  for  15  surface 
weather  observers.  This  requirement  Is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  annual  training  program  being 
conducted  wrlth  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  provide  a  continuing  supply  of  weather 
observers  for  positions  in  Alaska,  Those  com- 
pleting the  training  will  be  employed  com- 
mensurate with  Civil  Service  regulations. 
However  the  positions  which  they  will  be 
filling  are  at  the  GS-5  to  GS-7  grade.  Ad- 
vancement beyond  those  grades  to  GS-9  and 
GS-n  Is  possible  and  depends  upon  indi- 
vidual performance  and  initiative. 

Initial  assignment  will  probably  be  at 
Nenana.  Settles.  Big  Delta.  Gustavus  Aniak. 
or  Tnnana, 

PURPOSE 

To  provide  weather  observer  training  and 
an  opportunity  for  employment  with  the  En- 
vironmental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion—Weather  Bureau  for  :ipproxim.Uely  15 
Alaskan  Natives, 

TRAI.NI.VG 

The  Weather  Bureau  will  conduct  the 
training  program  In  Anchorage  for  a  period 
of  10  to  12  weeks.  It  would  be  desirable  for 
the  course  to  conclude  by  June  1,  1968.  In- 
struction will  consist  in  class  room  and  on- 
the-job  training  In  the  principles  and  appli- 
cations of  surface  weather  observations.  Due 
to  the  pressing  need  lor  weather  observers 
and  the  short  duration  of  the  training  period, 
instruction  wUl  be  highly  concentrated. 
Trainees  can  expect  instruction,  8  hours  per 
day,  5  days  per  week. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Tlie  Weather  Bureau  will  have  responsi- 
bility for: 

1  Providing  and  supporting  costs  for  in- 
structors, training  facilities  including  equip- 
ment, training  aids  and  materials. 

2  Providing  employment  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  training  period  for  those  who  success- 
fully complete  the  training  program  and  meet 
Civil  Service  qualifications  standards. 

3.  Providing  and  supporting  costs  for  on- 


•These  two  courses  are  the  only  ones 
which  are  not  already  In  the  Community 
College  curriculum  and  so  will  have  to  be 
arranged.  The  Community  College  will  con- 
duct a  special  summer  session  from  mid-July 
to  mid-September. 

The  costs  of  tuition,  fees,  and  text  books 
required  by  Anchorage  Community  College 
win  be  supported  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 
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•tatlon    orientation    upon    ftMlgnment    to    % 
Weather  Bureau  Pleld  Station. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  have  re- 
gponslWlUy   for: 

1  Supporting  travel  coeta  of  personnel  to 
the  Anchorage  tralnln?  faolMtlea  and  up'  n 
compietlon  of  training,  to  the  employees 
first  duty  station 

2  Supporting  travel  roets  for  those  train- 
ee* not  completing  the  pro«rram  or  those  who 
do  not  qualify  for  employment 

3  Providing  subsistence  during  the  train- 
ing period  and  after  trjUnlng  until  such 
time  a«  personnel  have  been  employed  .ind 
receive  their  first  compensation 

SELICTJON   or  THAINIES 

It  Will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indun  Affairs,  with  the  asslsunce  and 
concurrence  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  to  screen 
and  select  personnel  fir  training  Partlci- 
pantB  must  be  m.ile  hiijh  schcjol  gradviatea 
with  a  good  high  schofil  background  In  Eng- 
lish. Mathematics  .^nd  Science  or  eriur.alent 
practical  experience  Fluency  m  English  »nd 
•octal  responsibility  are  eeaenual 

OWKN     D       MoRKFV 

Area  Director,  Bureau  of  Irid'ii  A'^aft 
L    R    M*HAR 
Director,  Wither  Bureau.  AlAtkari  Region 

Thb  Secrbtart  .-it  Dehnsb. 
Washtrigton    D  C  .  June  13,  1968. 
Hun    John  W.  M.\ct.  Jr  . 
Chairman.   U  S    Cii~il  Service  Cornmiasion. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  John  TtUs  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  10  VLiy  ljd8  concerning  a  proposed  plan 
to  Inore.wse  the  employment  of  AUaltan  na- 
tives   by    Fe<leral    a^^encles    In    Alaska 

We  have  reviewed  the  priipoeed  pUn  and 
thlnH  It  quite  pronUilng  I  fully  support 
this  effort  to  enhance  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  AljiJcan  natives  and  can  assure 
you  our  full  co<.>perat: on  In  putting  the  plan 
Into  action. 

With  respect  to  the  specific  information 
requested,  the  Department  of  Defenae  em- 
ploys apprctimately  6.600  clrtllans  In  Alaska 
as  follows 

Anchorage 

Elmendorf  Al.-  Force  Base 2.700 

Port   Richardson.    US     Army 1.500 

U3   Army  Engineer  District '500 

Total 4.700 

Pttirbanks 

Eielson  Air  Force  Base 550 

Port    WilnwTight 800 

Total       1.350 

Port  Greeley    US   Army 100 

Kodlak     US    naval  station 300 

Adak:   U  :>    naval  station 1^0 

Grand   total. 8.600 

'  Many  of  these  employees  are  assigned  to 
outlying  areas 

Attrition  m  low  level  positions  at  Alaskan 
military  instalLitions  haa  been  approximately 
605  annually  or  enough  to  support  a  pool  of 
trainees  approximately  10  ~  of  the  total 
labor  force 

Training  of  Alaskan  natives  under  the  plan 
f...r  placement  in  military  Installations 
should  occur  at  three  of  our  five  Alaskan 
locations.  Anchorage.  Fairbaiiks  and  Kodlak. 
Fort  Greely  Is  100  miles  south  of  Fairbanks 
and  can  be  supported  by  trainees  from  Fair- 
hanks  Adak  U  m  a  remote  area,  far  re- 
moved from  any  p«.>pulatlon  center,  and 
placements  of  Alaskan  natives  could  be  made 
Iroin  a  trainee  pool  at  Kodlak 

A.ssumlng  a  trainee  pool  aimed  it  approxi- 
mately 600  annual  placement.'!.  U  is  sug- 
Ke.->ted  that  the  trainees  be  geographically 
assigned  as  follows 

Anchorage    *40 

Fairbanks - 120 

Kodlak - *0 


EXTExNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  nfi  General  .Schedule  poaltlnns. 
O.S-  1  and  CKS  2  and  5fl2  W.ige  Boird  posi- 
tions WG  1  and  WO  2,  In  .Alaskan  mllltBry 
Installations  Thewe  are  low  level  entry  po«l- 
uons  requiring  minimum  skills  and  include 
the  following  claanlflcatlons  Clerk.  Typist. 
C.ird  Pun.  n  Oprriti.r  Telephone  Operator, 
?.''<i  Hancll'T  Mfss  .Attendant  Ho«plt.il  At- 
tend.int  Pre,>..ser  Sales  Store  Worker  .Supply 
Clerk.  Warehouseman  and  Laundry  Worker 
There  .ire  988  General  Schedule  positions. 
C.S  3  and  GS-4,  and  1  24R  W  ik'p  Board  posi- 
tions. W&5  through  WO  i>  which  require 
more  than  minimal  sklU.s  for  *!.ich  training 
programs  could  be  established  These  posi- 
tions include  such  categories  as  Clerk. 
Stenographer.  Dictating  Machine  Transcrib- 
er Typist.  Card  Punch  Operator.  Telephone 
Operator.  Accounting  Technician.  Nursing 
Assistant.  Sales  Store  Checki-r.  Electronic* 
Specialist  I  Including  trades  helpers,  sub- 
journeymen  and  Journeymen  I .  Welder  Bat- 
tery Repairer  Painter.  Pipefitter.  Fuel  Dis- 
tribution Man,  Heat  Equipment  Repairer 
Water  Plant  W  ,rker.  Electric  Generator  Op- 
erator. Heavy  Vehicle  Operator  Parts  Ex- 
pediter, Warehouseman  Materl.il  and  Equip- 
ment Inspector.  C<jok.  .Meat  Cutter  and  Stock 
Handler 

As  for  training,  two  kinds  are  needed 
Remedial  educ.itlon  to  improve  reading 
comprehension,  wriung  skills  and  arithmetic 
knowledge  plus  courses  to  familiarize  the 
trainees  with  the  •world  of  work"  TlUs  type 
of  education  could  no  doubt  best  be  proslded 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indl.in 
Affairs  both  prior  to  and  during  specific  skills 
training 

Skills  training  should  be  primarily  on- 
the-job'  training  with  miumial  classroom 
work  and  should  be  provided  by  the  various 
participating  Federal  agencies  In  .Ma^ika 

The  military  installations  in  Alaska  cm 
arrange  skills  training  facilities  for  the  esti- 
mated 600  trainees  IdentlHed  for  placement 
m  Department  of  Defense  aitr.  itles  When 
la  full  operation  this  will  require  about  20 
training  instructors  We  will  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs  m  providing 
these  additional  resources 

I  have  asked  Assistant  Secretary  Fltt  to 
act  for  me  in  bringing  about  maximum  De- 
fense support  for  the  program.  He  will  also 
investigate  the  p.^sibillty  of  including  non- 
appropriated fund  positions  among  those  for 
which  Alaskan  natives  can  be  trained  under 
the  program. 

Sincerely. 

Ct.ARK.   M     Cliftord 

General  Servic  es  AoMiNrsrRArioN, 

Washington,  D  C  .  June  6,  1968. 
Hun  John  W   MACY.Jr, 
C'lai't'ian.  US  Cnil  Sen'ice  Commission, 
Wa:,h:ngtort.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  Thl.s  U  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  10  submitting  a  plan 
which  has  been  developed  to  .ulvance  the 
employment  of  .Maskan  natUes  within  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  requesting  Information  ivs 
to  the  number  ol  trainees  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  would  be  able  to  accom- 
modate under  the  plan 

We  believe  that  the  proptjsed  plan  Is  ex- 
cellent and  we  would  be  plea.sed  to  partici- 
pate in  It  At  the  present  time,  we  have  7a 
employees  in  Alaska  (39  In  Juneau.  30  in 
Anchorage  5  in  Nome,  and  5  in  Fairbanks  i. 
We  would  be  able  to  accomnnKlate  8  trainees 
as  follows: 


July 


10  OS 


City 


Tifiet  positions  or 
occupitioru 


lune<iu 


Fairbanks 
Ancnorat*. 


2     Ptinling  Dliiil  Dositions, 

1     Ie«p^anc  a(j«iata( 

1     CuvloOMi  ijborei 

1     »ulomolive  maintenance 

1            Do 

1     Morekecpar 

1     Custodial  labofef 

Kd  of  the  training  will  be  on  the  Job  and 
will  consist  of  eipoaure  to  actual  working 
conditions  under  the  guidance  oif  the  appro- 
priate supervisor  One  of  the  printing  plant 
poelUona  m  Juneau  will  include  office  work 
and  It  would  be  desirable  If  funds  could  be 
made  available  through  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian .MI airs  or  other  appropriate  source  to 
provide  the  trainee  with  a  course  In  typing. 

At  such  time  as  the  plan  U  adopted,  you 
may  be  .ussured  i.if  our  support  and  coopera- 
tion in  this  endeavor 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lawson  B   Knott.  Jr  . 

AdmintitratOT . 

DfTARTMEUT      or      HEALTH,      toUCA- 
TIoN     ^ND  Wei  FARE. 

Washington.  D  C  .  June  18.  1968. 
Hon    John  W   Mact.  Jr  . 
C'lai'^'ian     C:'-ii   .SVrtice  ComTnission, 
Wa.<i':i'iQti>n    D  (' 

Dear  Mr  Chaikman  T!ie  plan,  set  forth 
in  voiir  M.iv  10  :l)68  letter,  to  lncjea«e  em- 
ployment >f  .\l,i.sk.in  ivatlves  within  Fedenil 
.iKencles  '.s.  we  t)elle\e  a  hltthly  desirable 
effort  for  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
take The  Department  of  Health.  Education 
.mil  Wellare  h.is  li.ul  long  standing  commit- 
ments :n  .\.ask.i  iKith  In  direct  employment 
and  indirect  employment  (through  State 
agencies),  and  has  short  and  long  range 
plans  for  increasing  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  more  .A.askan.s,  .md  particular- 
ly .\.askan  natives 

At  present  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  .md  Welfare  is  involved  In  Alas- 
kan emplovment  m  three  different  lUTas: 
directly,  in  all  P'.ibllc  Health  .Sen-Ice  pro- 
grams for  Indian  Health,  and  Indirectly.  In 
Office  of  Education,  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  projects  and  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service,  welfare  .md  rehabilita- 
tion projects  through  Alaskan  State  agen- 
cies These  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welf.ire  agencies  have  prcp.ired  resumes 
of  programs  now  'anderway  and  programs  be- 
ing planned  for  the  near  future  We  are  en- 
closing the  resumes,  hoping  th-it  they  will 
prove  interesting  and  u&elul  ui  your  staff 

Wlule  reviewing  Departmental  empU'V- 
ment  In  Alaska,  with  .i  view  to  cstablisJimt; 
training  lor  a  number  of  .M.iskan  natives  to 
equal  ten  percent  of  the  present  work  force. 
we  were  gratified  to  discover  that  over  forty 
percent  of  the  employees  of  the  P\lblic 
Health  Service  Division  of  Indian  Health  are 
.\l.tskan  natives,  and  there  are  plans  to  In- 
crease tlus  percenuige  substantially  m  tiscal 
year  1969  Of  a  tota.  work  force  of  1.145  m 
the  Public  Health  Service  Division  of  Indian 
Health  programs  in  Alaska  tliere  .tre  already 
471  Alaskan  natives. 

In  fiscal  year  1969  73  Alaskan  natives. 
who  have  re<en-.lv  received  training,  will  be 
employed  as  Health  .Mdes  and  Assistant--; 
Training  tipr  Health  Aides  and  A.ssistants  is 
a  regular  part  of  Indian  Health  proprnms 
and  Health  Aide  and  Assistant  training  for 
tilty  more  Alaskan  natives  is  planned  for 
fiscal  year  ll't;9  In  addition,  as  is  detailed  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  report  cncloscl. 
the  Division  of  Indian  Health  is  prepared, 
with  the  indicated  support  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  .\;Talrs.  Department  of  Interior,  to 
develop  fiscal  year  1969  training  proeranis 
for  approximately  forty  additional  Alaskan 
nauves  Appropriate  Division  of  Indian 
Health  sialf  will  soon  be  working  on  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  stall  ol  Bureau 
ol  Indian  .Mfairs.  Department  of  Interior. 
Employment  ol  all  these  trained  persons  and 
proposed  'rainees  will,  before  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1969.  bring  an  Increase  of  163  em- 
plovees  m  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  programs  in  Alaska  This 
will  result  in  an  Increase  of  well  ovw  ten 
percent  In  the  employment  of  Alaskan  na- 
tives. 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
has    two   offices    In   Alaska   with   a    total   of 
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eighteen  employeee.  hM  no  AUekmn  n»tlve 
employeee  but  doee  have  a  study  propoeed 
to  aecertJdn  the  potential  for  training  anfl 
employing  naOves 

Our  review  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  direct  employment  of 
Alaskan  naUvee  has  been  most  encotiraglng 
and  we  foreeee  continuing  IncremenU  of 
training  and  employment  for  these  Alaskans. 
In  addition,  however,  where  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  affects  em- 
ployment indirectly  we  are  now  giving  em- 
phasis to  using  our  Influence  to  obtain  the 
training  and  employment  of  as  many  Alaskan 
natives  as  possible.  In  these  State  agency/ 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare programs,  through  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Walfare  af- 
fects Alaskan  employment  Indirectly,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  needs  of  Alaska  for  employ- 
ment and  general  economic  development  are 
being  served  on  a  larger  scale  and  even  more 
dramatically. 

It  is  in  these  areas  that  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  programs 
become  wedded  with  SUte  alms,  interests 
and  aspirations  and  begin  to  have  ramifica- 
tions which  affect  whole  segments  of  the 
Alaskan  economy.  A  fiscal  year  1969  Man- 
power Envelopment  Training  Act  Joint  proj- 
ect with  the  Rural  Electrification  Agency  to 
train  sixty  electricians  and  dlesel  plant  op- 
erators Is  a  good  example  of  such  a  project 
since  It  will  not  only  offer  employment  but 
vinil  result  in  electricity,  with  all  Its  attendant 
benefits  and  uses,  being  Introduced  Into  areas 
never  before  so  served. 

A  special  emplovment  stimulus  Is  also 
being  applied  In  Alaska  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare's  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  In  Its  develop- 
ment, with  State  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
agencies,  of  employment  opportunities  in 
welfare  and  rehabilitation  never  before  open 
to  Alaskan  natives.  Not  only  Jobs  but  ca- 
reer possibilities  as  well,  will  be  available. 
Through  a  "Work  Experience  and  Training 
Project"  of  the  Alaska  Division  of  Public 
Welfare,  during  the  past  year,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Alaskan  natives  have  been  trained 
In  a  wide  variety  of  occupations.  For  this 
project  the  Federal  Field  Committee  on  De- 
velopmental Planning  in  Alaska  participated 
as  a  consultant  In  Its  planning  and  opera- 
tion. 

We  are  hopeful  that  such  developments 
as  these  in  Office  of  Education  and  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  programs  will  be  fore- 
runners of  others  which  will  benefit  Alaskan 
natives  and  assist  the  whole  economy.  Also 
we  know  the  Division  of  Indian  Health.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  Intends  to  continue 
to  enlarge  its  services  to  Alaskan  natives  and 
to  create  Increased  opportunities  for  their 
participation  in  the  provision  of  those  serv- 
ices, through  training  and  employment. 

We  value  the  continued  opportunity  to 
participate  in  discussions  of  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  Alaskans,  and  the  Depart- 
ment Is  always  ready  to  assUt  in  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  programs  which  will 
benefit  Alaska  and  its  citizens. 
Sincerelv, 

WiLDttR  J.  Cohen. 

Secretary, 

Dei-arimfnt  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
public  health  service 
Employment  and  training  in  Alaska  by  the 
Health  Seritces  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. Bureau  of  Health  Serinces.  Divi- 
.«ton  0/  Indian  Health 

Total  work  force  in  Alaska: 

Civil    service 1.020 

Commissioned  corps 125 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DKPAmTKXirr  or  H*ai,th.  Educatiok,  and 
Wkltakx — Continued 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SKRvici: — cohtlnued 
Employment  and  trainlnQ  in  Alaska  by  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. Bureau  of  Health  Services,  Divi- 
sion of  Indian  Health— Continued 
Types   and   categories   of   Jobs   Alaska 
Natives  are  holding; 
Nursing  asslstanU.  GS-2  through  5. 
Clerical-secretarial.  GS-2  through  6- 
Craft:   plumbers,  carpenters,  utility 

operators,    etc 

Laborers,  housekeeping  aides,   some 

leader   positions 1°° 

Orthotlst I 

Sanitarian  Aides --         J* 

Dental  Assistants.  GS-2  through  5.         16 
Supply  technicians,  assistant  house- 
keeping ofHcers,  accounting  tech- 
nicians   


137 
60 

80 


10 


Total--- *''^ 

Alaska  Natives  currently  In  training:  10  per 
year  as  Dental  Assistants;  3  per  year  in  LPN 
Nursing  Progranvs:  60  completed  training  FY 
68  as  Alaska  Native  Health  Aides  ( to  be  em- 
ployed at  GS-2  level  on  half-time  basis  be- 
ginning FY  69 ) . 

Proposal  for  future  tminlng  ;.nd  hiring  of 

Natives : 

a  Plan  to  train  and  employ  ihUf-tlme)  an 

additional  forty  Alaska  Native  Health  Aides 

during  FY  69. 

b.  Ten  dental  assistants,  three  narslng 
trainees  are  scheduled  for  FY  69. 

c  Division  of  Indian  Health  will  be  able 
to  employ  all  trainees  completing  the  pro- 
grams listed  above. 

The  Division   of   Indian   Health   had   pro- 
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beyond  the  60  persons  In  question,  since 
development  of  an  economic  infra-structure 
Is  accompanied  by  a  manpower  •■multiplier 
effect"  In  terms  of  employment  needs  In 
sales  service,  transportation,  and  construc- 
tion This  multiplier  effect  will  be  further 
accelerated  by  a  proposal  currently  under 
development  to  train  67  Alaskan  Natives  for 
occupations  in  the  building  trades.  The  latter 
is  being  developed  for  possible  funding  from 
fiscal  year  1969  moneys. 

However,  the  consequences  of  MDTA  are 
not  limited  to  these  two  proposals.  Since  the 
Inception  of  the  program,  in  1963,  over  4,270 
training  opportunities  have  been  provided 
for  Alaska  residents.  Table  I  lists  the  occu- 
pations and  occupational  categories  which 
have  figured  most  prominently  in  Alaska's 
manpower  effort. 

Tablk     I.— Partial     distribution     of     Alaska 
MDTA  projects  by  occupation 

Mechanic    occupations H 

Other    clerical     (Including    clerk-typist, 

stock  clerk) ^ 

Instrument  repair   (professional) 7 

Licensed  practical  nurse ^ 

Heavy  equipment  operator ° 

Electrician    

Draftsman    

Other  professional-    

Stenographer 

Lumbering   

Fisherman    - 

Sales    

Welder  .    

While  the  above  table  does  not  include  all 
MDTA  projects,  it  Is  representative  of  the 
scope  and  caliber  of  manpower  training.  Sev- 
eral conclusions  are  readily  apparent.  First, 
the  scope  of  occupations  and  skills  evident 


6 
6 

4 
S 
4 
4 
3 
2 


Ii)f  in  VV  69  budget  requests  to  rain  and  m  this  otherwise  small  project  sample  seem 
'e^XJl'^  ral'IXa  Native  Health  well  suite_d_ to  overall  economlc^deve^^^^^^ 
Aides  by  the  end  of  FY  69.  Unfortunately. 
budget  cuts  have  reduced  the  program  to 
levels  in  4  c.  above.  The  Native  Hospitals  at 
Anchorage  and  Mt.  Edgecumbe  are  major 
training  locations  with  assistance  from  larger 
field  hospitals. 

With  indicated  support  by  BIA.  training 
plans  could  be  developed  in  the  following 
occupation  categories:   Housekeeping    "laxi- 


Total 

Alaska  Natives  presently  employed- 


145 
471 


maxl 
mum'isr'laundry.  maximum  2;    stock  con- 
trol clerks,  maximum  4;   food  service,  maxi- 
mum 15. 

Limited  opportunities  of  one  or  two  em- 
ployees each,  in  categories:  Dental  assistants, 
health  records  transcription  clerks,  pharmacy 
assistants,  laboratory  aides,  maintenance 
men  in  buildings  and  grounds. 

This  training  would  be  In  addition  to  on- 
going training  of  Alaska  Native  Health  Aides. 

OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION 

Impact  of  MDTA  on  Alaskan  employment 
opportunities 
The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  impact 
of  MDTA  upon  the  Alaskan  employment 
picture  In  the  Bureau  of  Adult.  Vocational, 
and  Library  Programs.  Division  of  Manpower 
Development   and   Training. 

Two  projects  ol  recent  origin  deserve 
special  mention  because  of  their  extensive 
long-run  effects  on  the  State's  employment 
and  economic  development.  The  Rural  Elec- 
trification Agency  (REA)  and  MDTA  officials 
have  Joined  to  fund  a  project  in  Anchorage 
(Alaska  (A)  8248)  which  will  train  60  elec- 
tricians and  dlesel  plant  operators  at  a  total 
training  cost  of  $102,411. 

As  in.  nearly  all  other  Alaska  projects. 
special  efforts  are  being  made  to  attract 
trainees  from  Indian  groups  in  remote  areas. 
You  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  recruit- 
ment in  this  case  is  being  conducted  by  air- 
plane. 

REA  officials  estimate  that  addition  of 
these  trained  personnel  will  permit  a  marked 
increase  in  electrical  service  to  previously 
underdeveloped  areas.  Moreover,  the  long 
Initial  impact  of  such  training  extends  far 


Second,  many  of  the  occupations  will  com- 
plement each  other  (Including  lumbering/ 
building  trades,  electrician  REA  operatives/ 
instrument  repair,  and  professional /  clerical ) . 
Pinallv  the  unusually  heavy  emphasis  on 
skilled  and  professional  personnel  may 
speed  creation  of  additional  employment  op- 
portunities for  less-skilled  support  personnel. 
This  approach  seems  preferable  to  the 
reverFe  strategy  employed  in  other  areas 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  training  has 
been  provided  for  370  Individuals  In  the  fol- 
lowing occupations: 

Tabu    U^MDTA    training   in    Ala.'>ka 
year   1968 

Indi\  idual    relerral 

Clerk- typist   

Licen.sed  practical  nurse 

Basic    education 

Logger   

Stenographer     

Draftsman    

Maintenance    mechanic 

Fisherman 

•  Referral  of  individual  trainees  to  ongoing 
projects  or  private  schools. 

With  the  exception  of  the  licensed  prac- 
tical nurse  course,  the  target  group  has  been 
the  Alaskan  Indian. 

MDTA  makes  a  further  contribution  to 
Alaskan  emplovment  since  .nanpower  funds 
are  used  In  salaries  of  State  education 
agency  officials  responsible  for  project  su- 
pervision and  development. 
Table  III  — FiscaJ  year  expei.diturrs  for 
Alaska  staff,  MDTA 

For  State  supervision: 
Teacher- trainer    (full    tlme)--- 

Half-tlme  teacher- trainer 

Superintendent 

Half-time    accountant 

Clerk    

Half-time  accounting  clerk 

For  project  development: 

Coordinator   

Secretary    


p'-tal 

125 
55 

50 
45 
30 
20 
15 
15 
15 
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tn  »ddltlon  to  ib«  8t»te  «t*ff  required  on 
»iiauiU  baaU.  approximately  310  Instructor* 
haTe  been  hired  to  oooduct  MDTA  tnOning. 
baaed  on  an  aTcra^re  claaa  ilze  of  30  persons 
Each  project  requlrea  additional  ierTloee  In 
the  form  of  Janitorial  pereonntl.  mainte- 
nance men.  local  »up«r7l»lon.  clerical  aeeUt- 
ance.  and  guidance  staff  Also  every  project 
requires  equipment  and  supplies  which  may 
be  produced  by  Alasltan  industry 

Thus  the  impact  oi  manpciwer  training 
upon  the  Alaskan  employment  p'.rf.ire  ex- 
tends far  beyond  the  actual  number  of 
trainees  served  to  Include  admlnUtrative 
and  supervisory  personnel  at  the  State  and 
local  Instructional  and  other  project  staff. 
and  expanded  Job  opportunities  m  other 
Industries 

SOCIAL     AND     REHABILrrATION     SEBVICB 

ProgTam.1  in  Alaxka 
The  State  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, Division  of  Public  Welfare  has    >peraied 
a   Title   V    "Work    Experience    and   Training 
Project  ■  during  the  past  year  at  Juneau    An- 
chorage, and  Fairbanks  To  date.  350  Alaskan 
native*  have  been  trained  fi>r  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations,  many  of  which  can  and  are 
t>elng  performed   m   public   service  agencies 
These  occtrpatlons  include     Ub<:irat.->ry  aides 
mechanics,      drafumen,      clerical      workers, 
homemakers,  and  day  cire   .-en-er   iides    etc 
The   State   Public   Welfare   ,<6;ency   h.us   con- 
ducted this  entire  Title  V   jperatun  In  con- 
sultation with   the  Pederi;   Field  Committee 
for    Development    snd    Planning    f.ir    Alaska 
(located  In  Alaska)    This  Comm;ttee  hiis  been 
effective  in  changing  personnel   practices  so 
as  to  relax  requirements  f'>r  employment  of 
Alaskan  natives  m  public  services 

The  Division  uf   Public   Welfare   has   been 
Involved  during  the   past   year   in   the  plan- 
ning stage  of   a   project — funded    under   the 
provisions  of  Section  1115  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act— which   will   attempt   to  conduct  a 
training    program    for    .\lask;in    natives    en- 
abling   them    to    operate    as    public    welfare 
aides  in  remote  areas  throughout  the  .State 
The      Alaski      Vi)cat:onaJ      Rehabilitation 
Agency  has  recently  establLshed  a  three-step 
subprofesslonal    category    of    Vocational   Re- 
habilitation Assistant  within  the  agency  The 
qu  illflcatlons  fur  these  subpriifesslona;,s  :ire 
Step  1     high  scho<jl  education. 
Step  2     two  ye,irs  :jf  college. 
Step    3     4    year    Baccalaureate    Degree    In 
counseling  or  related  field 

This  Is  a  career  ladder  to  assist  in  attract- 
ing to  the  State  Agency  Staff  native  ,M:iskans 
The  positions  have  all  been  approved  by  the 
State  Personnel  Division  within  the  re- 
habilitation agency  They  plan  to  recruit 
from  the  poverty  areas  Withm  the  year  they 
hope  to  have  Rehabilitation  Assistants  Grade 
1  in  the  .\nchorage  VocaUonal  Rehabilitation 
office:  Gr;ide  2  in  Takoma,  Palrbank,s,  Bethel, 
and  Kodiak  VocaUonal  Rehabilitation  office: 
aiid  Grade  3  m  Juneau  Vocational  Rehabil- 
ll.itiou  office 

Through  the  program  Operation  Boot 
Strap  it  the  University  of  Alaska,  they  plan 
to  provide  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  .\s- 
sistants  with  educauonal  assistance  to  help 
them  go  up  the  career  ladder  They  are  aiso 
(within  this  same  program  establishing 
graduate  course*  in  the  counseling  held  for 
the  present  'Journeymen"  counselors  i  B  3, 
Degree  plus  experience)  to  become  eligible 
fur  full  counselor  rating.  The  ftrst  enruUee 
Ls  a  native  Aiaak&n, 

There  is  a  Research  Grant  to  the  Alaska 
Native  Health  Area  Office  m  Anchorage,  Alas- 
ka, "to  demonstrate  what  adaptations  are  re- 
quired in  t  1  1  community  organlzaUons.  (2) 
evaluation  procedures,  i3(  training  faclll- 
l.es  and  procedures,  and  i4i  placement  meth- 
ods and  resources  required  for  the  succe.ssful 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  Alaskan  natives 
because  of  cultural  and  geographic  factors  ■ 
1h;s  a  three  year  project,  and  the  final  re- 
port Is  due  this  year  A  major  intent  of  this 
project  ta  to  prepare  and  train  naUve  Alas- 
kans for  poeitlons  withm  the  Anchorage  area. 
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TH«     S»CTirTA«T     OF     HOUKNO     AWT) 

Urbam    DxvkroPMrwT. 

Wtahington,  D  C  .  June  $,  I9«a 
Hon   John  W  Mact,  Jr  . 

Chairman,  V  S.  CtHJ  SeriHet  Commiaaton. 
Washington  D  C 
Dear  M«  Chai«man  In  your  letter  of  May 
10  you  requested  Information  about  how  the 
Department  might  participate  In  a  hoet- 
enroUee  program  and  provide  training  for 
Alaskan  natives 

The  plan  developed  by  the  Committee  on 
Alaskan  Native  Hire  seems  to  be  a  sound  ap- 
profioh  to  the  problem  and  I  am  anxlovis  that 
the  Department  ^hn\ild  participate  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  very  'mall  staff  we  have  sta- 
tioned in  Alaska  could  provide  meaningful 
training  A  review  of  current  work  load  and 
sr„\ning  indicates  th.^t  we  could  poaalbly  host 
five  pnrollees  In  the  following  poaltlons  Loan 
.Assistant  .\ppr:user  Urban  Renewal  Repre- 
sentative Engineer,  and  Stenographer  These 
eiirLillees  would  be  stationed  in  Anchorage 
TMe  tr. lining  provided  would  be  largely  that 
a.quired  by  working  in  a  Junior  capacity  with 
a  senior  member  of  the  staff.  The  target  posi- 
tions would  be  in  the  .same  field  of  work  ex- 
cept at  a  more  responsible  level 

It  should  be  recognized  that  with  a  total 
staff  in  Alask.i  of  approximately  40  employees, 
we  could  not  anticipate  a  turnover  that 
would  provide  for  early  ab.sorptlon  of  the  en- 
roUees  into  the  regular  work  force 

If    there    is    any    additional    Information 
needed   please  let  me  know 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C    Weaver 

U  s  Department  of  the  Intirior, 

Wa-/i!7i3fon    O  C  ,  June  21,  1968 
Hon   J..HN  W   Mai  Y  Jr 
Chairrnan    V  S  Civtl  Seritre  Commisnon , 
Wa.shtngmn    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  We  were  very  pleased 
tji  learn  from  yo\ir  letter  of  May  10.  1968. 
that  the  C"lvil  .Service  Commission  has  taken 
the  lead  in  developing  a  plan  for  Federal 
,igencles  to  help  alleviate  the  serious  unem- 
ployment .imong  .\Uwskas  Natives 

The  Department  employs  approximately 
2  000  people  in  Aliuska  About  half  of  these 
emplovees  are  located  In  Anchorage.  Juneau. 
Mt  Edgecumbe.  Barrnw  and  Kalrbanks  The 
remainder  is  scattered  in  over  100  other 
towns  and  villages  throughout  the  State 
Ba.sed  on  the  ten  percent  goal  set  by  the 
Committee  on  Alaskan  Native  Hire,  we  would 
expect  to  provide  laclUtles.  Instructors,  and 
support  for  about  200  trainees  In  our  role 
as  host  agency 

In  addition,  as  part  of  the  program,  we 
vmdersund  that  our  Bureau  of  Indian  .\ffalrs 
would  be  resp<inslble  for  screening  and  select- 
ing all  1  3 IX)  trainees,  providing  for  their 
transportation  to  training  sites,  arranging 
for  housing  and  social  service*  for  them  and 
their  families,  and  providing  necessary  sub- 
sistence payments,  and  other  support  during 
their  training 

While  we  believe  that  1.300  trainees  rep- 
resent .1  reasonable  near  term  goal,  we  do 
not  think  that  we  can  arrange  for  that 
number  during  the  first  year  of  the  program. 
We  estlmute  that  the  cost  of  housing,  sub- 
sistence and  other  support  for  1,300  trainees 
for  six  months  would  be  «2  6  million,  which 
Is  over  three  times  the  amount  that  has 
been  budgeted  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs' entire  emplovment  assistance  program 
in  Alaska  for  fiscal  1969  In  view  of  the 
extraordinary  opportunities  offered  by  the 
Native  Hire  program  the  Bureau  would  be 
prepared  to  launch  this  effort  by  reprogram- 
mlng  some  funds  that  have  been  earmarked 
for  other  areas,  but  we  cannot  anticipate 
the  availability  of  sufficient  funds  for  1,300 
trainees 

In  addition,  we  are  concerned  about  the 
availability  of  suitably  located  housing  to 
accommodate  that  number  of  ttalneee  and 
their  dependents. 

Accordingly,  we  suggest  that  the  Commit- 
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te«  acale  down  lU  propoaal  for  the  Initial 
year  to  a  level  that  can  be  handled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affair*  Hopefully  the  1,300- 
tralnee  goal  could  be  reached  In  the  second  or 
third  year  of   the  prograjn's  operation. 

We  aaaume  that  the  Committee  will  be 
meeting  again  m  the  near  future  after  your 
survey  of  the  employing  actJvltlea  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies  in  Alaska  In  the  mean- 
time the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  make 
a  preliminary  estimate  of  Its  ability  to  pro- 
vide the  necesBsary  support  for  the  trainees. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C    McConnill. 
iissisfant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

V  S  Department  or  Justice, 
Washington.  D  C  .  June  21    1968. 
Mr  J   Philip  Bohart. 

Chief,  Manpower  Sources  Division,  Bureau  of 
Recruiting    and    Examining.    VS.    Civil 
Seri-ice  Commission,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr    Bohart:   This  is  In  response  to 
Chairman  Macy's  letter  of  May   10,   1968  re- 
questing assistance  In  the  implementation  of 
an  overall  plan  to  advance  the  employment 
of  Alaskan  natives  within  the  federal  govern- 
ment 

Unfortunately  we  have  a  total  of  only  30 
emplovees  In  Alaska  They  are  located  In  the 
office*  of  the  US  Attorney,  the  US,  Marshal 
and  the  Immigration  ajad  Naturalization 
Service  Moot  of  the  positions  of  theee  30  are 
professional  p)osiUons  with  a  very  .small  num- 
ber of  supportive  clerical  Job*.  We  have  ex- 
plored the  poBSlblUty  of  providing  host  em- 
ployment for  training  purpo*e*  under  the 
proposed  program,  but  each  of  otir  offices  is 
so  very  small  that  we  do  not  think  we  can 
really  provide  any  meaningful  support  to 
the  program. 

Regretfully,  therefore,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  aislst  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kennxth  J.  Stajxo. 
Director  of  Personnel. 

V  S,  Department  op  Labor. 

Washington.  June  3.  1968. 
Hon    John  W    Macy.  Jr . 
Chairman,    U.S.    Civil    Service    Commission. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman:    This   is   In   reply   to 
your    letter    of    May    10.    1968.    discussing    a 
plan  to  advance  the  employment  of  Alaskan 
native*  within  Federal   agenclee. 

Tlie  plan  to  provide  faculties.  InsUuctors 
and  support  for  Job  training  for  Alaskan 
natives  approximately  equal  to  10  ^i  of  an 
agency's  workforce  appears  sound  and  It 
would  seem  to  attack  the  problem  erf  train- 
ing to  fill  vacancle*  as  they  occur  In  Ihe 
Federal   permanent   workforce. 

The  Department  has  surveyed  Its  work- 
force permanently  assigned  in  Alaska  and 
finds  the  following: 

Personnel  and  duty  station:  One  Secre- 
tary, GS-5,  .\nchorage;  one  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  Representative.  GS-12.  An- 
chorage: one  Wage-Hour  Investigator.  GS- 
12.  Anchorage,  one  Secretary.  GS-5,  Juneau; 
one  Veterans  Employment  Representative, 
GS-12.  Juneau, 

With  the  exception  of  the  two  clerical  po- 
sitions, the  positions  Involve  a  great  deal 
of  travel  and  hence  do  not  readily  lend 
themselves  to  training  new  people  The  basic 
workload  h;is  l>een  stabilized  to  the  point 
where  surveys  have  shown  little  need  for 
staff  members  to  be  added  to  the  present 
workforce. 

Therefore.  I  am  forced  to  say  that  our 
present  situation  preclude*  active  participa- 
tion in  such  .1  program  proposal,  particularly 
Its  It  pertains  to  additional  staff,  training 
site*  or  available  people  a^  Instructors,  How- 
ever, the  program  doe*  have  my  full  support 
and  encouragement. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wn-LARD    WiRTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


OmcT  or  Economic  OPiK>rru»«rrT, 

WoMhington,  DC.  June  21, 1969. 
Hon  John  W  Mact,  Jr,. 
Chairman.  US  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Mact  ;  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
concerning     the     employment     of     Alaskan 
native*  within  Federal  agenclee.  I  could  not 
agree  more   that  one  of  the  moet  pressing 
problems  this  counuy  faces  Is  the  problem 
of  developing  emplovment  opportunities  for 
the  Indian  and  natives  of  Alaska.  The  poverty 
of   the   Alaskan   natives   Is   as   oppressive   as 
anywhere  in  the  country.  And  I  am  delighted 
that    the    Civil    Service    Commission    under 
your  leadership  Is  moving  to  right  this  wrong 
In  answer  to  your  questions,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  does  not  have  a  stefT 
of  Federal  employee*  based  in  the  State  of 
Alaska.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  Is  only  one 
Federal   employee   working  fuU-Ume   In   the 
State  and  he  Is  a  technical  expert  working 
under  the  STAP  program  authorized  In  our 
legislation   last   year.   That   does   not   mean 
however,  that  we  are  not  vitally  concerned 
with   training   native   Alaskans   for   employ- 
ment opportunlUes  and  with  involving  the 
Eskimo  and  Indian  population  fully  In  our 
programs.  Thousands  of  native  children  are 
receiving  individual   attention   In  the  Head 
Start  program  Hundreds  of  adults  are  getting 
the  chance  to  flnUh  their  education  so  they 
can  hold  steady  Job*,  Thousands  of  young 
men  and  women,  most  of  them  native  Alas- 
kans have  sen-ed  In  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps    They   are   working  In   public   service 
projects  and  getUng  the  kind  of  experience 
that  can  help  prepare  Uiem  to  hold  a  Job. 
Hundreds  of  native  Alaskans  are  participat- 
ing  in   work    experience   and    training   pro- 
grams. And  through  ASCAP,  our  state-wide 
Community    Action    Program,   the   Office   of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  launched  a  grass- 
roots community  action   program  that  em- 
ploys   native    Alaskans    to   tackle    the   basic 
problems  of  their  communities.  Furthermore, 
VISTA   has   Inaugurated   a   new   program  to 
recruit,  select,  and  uain  native  Alaskans  to 
serve   In   their   own   communities   as   VISTA 
Volunteers, 

These  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  what  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  doing  In 
Alaska,  The  major  thrust  of  our  programs  in 
Alaska  Is  to  Involve  native  Alaskans  directly 
in  Job  training,  adult  education,   and  self- 
help   programs.   As   far   as   I   am  concerned, 
however,  we  have  only  begun.  I  can  assure 
you  that  in  the  coming  months  and  years 
we  hope  to  intensify  our  efforts  In  Alaska. 
In  the  meantime.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  ol 
sending  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr.  Laurence 
Horan  who  Is  the  GEO  Regional  Director  for 
the  Western  Region,  I  have  asked  Mr,  Horan 
to  make  sure  that  the  letter  and  fuU  Intent 
of  your  message  be  carried  out  In  all  of  our 
undertakings  In  Alaska, 
Sincerely. 

Bertrand  M,  Harding, 
I  Acting  Director. 
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wtmW  Involve  a  work  experience  training 
nrofcram.  Initially  for  15  employees.  Details 
i«\ow  being  disciissed  with  BIA  officials. 

Your  proposal  to  uUllze  Alaskan  Natives 
as  enrollee*  should  be  a  very  desirable  sup- 
plement to  these  programs.  The  Department 
would  furnish  Instructors  for  training  In  post 
office  work.  All  other  funding  would  be  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Anchorage  is  the  only  post  office  large 
enough  to  have  full-time  personnel  qualified 
to  establish  a  training  program  at  present. 
This  office  should  be  able  to  train  16  en- 
rollees  InlUally  under  this  program.  Since 
the  training  facilities  are  limited,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  program  be  initiated  with  less 
than  the  10%  figure  you  suggested. 

The  Department  endorses  your  plan.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  to  work  closely 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ii>dlan  Affairs  and  any  other  Inter- 
ested agencies.  In  adapting  the  training 
program  to  post  office  operations.  I  suggest 
that  the  Commission  call  a  meeting  to  work 
out  the  details. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Marvin  Watson. 


The  Postmaster  General. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  20.  1968. 
Hon   John  W,  Mact.  Jr„ 
Chairman.  US.  Civil  SeriHce  Commi.'ssion, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Mact  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  May  10.  1968,  regarding  the  employment 
of  Alaskan  Natives, 

Of  the  total  of  829  Post  Office  employees 
in  Alaska,  163  or  19,7-,  are  Alaskan  Natives. 
Of  these  163  employees.  27  are  Aleuts,  36  are 
American  Indians,  and  100  are  Eskimos.  The 
Department  has  engaged  In  extensive  re- 
cruitment of  Alaskan  Natives  for  employ- 
ment. Poet  Office  Jobs  are  publicized  through 
all  available  sources,  including  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

The  Seattle  Regional  Office  has  submitted 
a  new  proposed  employment  program  for 
Alaskan  Natives  to  the  Area  Director.  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Juneau.  Alaska  99801.  This 


Office  op  the  Secretary 

OP  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  19,  1968. 
Hon,  John  W,  Macy.  Jr., 

Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  SerHcc  Commission. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Chairman  Macy:  We  have  reviewed 
your  May  10  letter  to  Secretary  Boyd,  which 
transmitted  the  proposed  tctlon  plan  to 
advance  the  employment  of  Alaskan  natives, 
and  are  in  agreement  with  the  obJecOves  of 

the  plan.  .^     . 

We  have  obtained  comments  from  those 
organizations  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation having  establishments  in  Alaska— 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  and  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  Several  comments  of  particular  sig- 
nificance are  summarized  below: 

1.  Tlie  plan  to  provide  facilities.  Instruc- 
tors and  job  training  for  natives  equal  to  ten 
percent  of  the  work  force  is  too  ambitious, 
would  present  a  hardship  for  the  employing 
organization  and  might  create  serious  prob- 
lems. In  this  regard,  we  believe  that  overall 
target  levels  need  not  be  established.  The 
number  of  trainees  should  be  determined  by 
each  local  office  and  should  be  based 
on   projected   needs,   turnover,  and  training 

capability.  ^  .     ,.        » 

2.  Because  of  the  nature  of  certain  target 
poslUons  for  which  trainees  are  selected,  we 
believe  that  the  employing  organization 
should  make  final  selections  of  trainees  while 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should  locate 
and  screen  applicants.  Satisfactory  arrange- 
ments must  be  worked  out  so  that  an  agency 
win  have  priority  in  hiring  those  people 
trained  by  that  agency. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  CSC  Regional 
Office  establish  a  committee  of  local  agency 
representatives  in  the  Alaska  area  to  con- 
sider specific  problems  in  implementing  the 
action  Ulan,  This  should  be  done  before 
agencies*  are  asked  to  make  firm  commit- 
ments to  participate  in  the  program, 

4  The  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
has  recommended  that  CSC  examine  its 
present  competitive  procedure  in  regard  to 
employment  of  Alaska  natives  because  cer- 
tain practices  serve  to  inhibit  employment  of 
this  group.  We  do  not  have  specifics  on  this 
problem.  The  Alaska  Railroad  would  be  able 
to  provide  detailed  information  to  local  CSC 
representatives. 

To  provide  you  with  additional  comments 
and  replies  to  specific  questions  raised  in 
your  letter,  we  are  enclosing  comments  from 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration.  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  and  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard. 

The   Department    of    Transportation    cm- 
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ploys  some  2,600  persons  In  Alaska.  Thus,  we 
suggest  that  you  consider  adding  a  DOT  rep- 
re^ntatlve  to  the  Committee  on  Alaskan 
Native  Hire. 

Sincerely,  _ 

ALAN  L,  Dean. 

Small  Bcsiness  Administration. 

Washington,  DC,  June  5, 1968. 
Hon,  John  W.  Mact.  Jr., 
Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  -We  have  considered 
the  plan  to  advance  the  employment  of 
Alaskan  natives  within  Federal  agencies  in 
relation  to  our  offices  in  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks,  Alaska. 

The  Anchorage  Regional  Office  has  a  per- 
manent staff  of  35  employees.  Of  these,  16 
are  professional  or  technical  employees  in 
occupations  such  as  loan  specialist,  attorney, 
procurement  analyst,  and  appraiser.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  employees  occupy  semltech- 
nicBl  or  clerical  positions,  with  the  moet  ele- 
mentary skills  being  those  of  clerk  and  clerk- 
tvplst. 

"  The  Fairbanks  Branch  Office  has  a  perma- 
nent staff  of  23  employees.  Of  these,  four  are 
in  technical  occupations  and  20  are  in  seml- 
technlcal  or  clerical  occupations  with  the 
most  elementary  skills  being  those  of  clerk 
and  clerk-typist 

On  the  basis  of  taking  a  number  of  trainees 
equivalent  to  ten  percent  of  our  permanent 
work  force,  we  could  take  three  in  our  An- 
chorage office  and  two  in  our  Fairbanks  of- 

We  think  this  plan  is  an  excellent  Idea, 
and  this  Agency  will  cooperate  fully  in  help- 
ing to  make  it  a  success. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C  Moot, 

Administrator. 


MEMORANDrM    OF    US,    DEPARTMENT    OT 

Transportation 

June  10.  1968, 
Re    Mr    George  S.  Maharay,  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel   and    Training.    Department    of 
Transportation 
From:   WlUlam  J.  Rlgsby.  Acting  Personnel 

Officer, 
.Subject:    Plan    to    Advance    Employment    of 
Alaskan  Natives 
This  is  in   response  to  Mr.  Wesps  memo- 
randum of  May  n.  1968.  on  the  above  sub- 
ject. 

The  Federal  Hlghwav  Administration  has  a 
division   office   In   Juneau.   Alaska,   and   dis- 
trict offices  in  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  The 
normal   combined   full-time   complement   of 
these  offices  is  about  60  employees,  and  they 
are   concerned   with   administration  of   Fed- 
eral-aid  activities.   These  offices   are   staffed 
with  professional  engineers  and  administra- 
tive support   personnel,  and   we   do  not   be- 
lieve the  tvpe  of  program  envisioned  by  the 
Civil    Service    Commission    for    the    employ- 
ment of  Alaskan  natives  is  appropriate   for 
the  types  of  positions  found  in  these  offices 
During     the    construction    season     (May- 
October)     the   Alaska    Division    is    normally 
engaged  in  limited  highway  construction  and 
survey  activities  and  may  hire  between  J5- 
40   temporarv   engineering   aids.   During   the 
current  season,  these  projects  are  located  m 
Mount  McKinlev  National  Park  bef*een  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks   and   in   the  Juneau. 
Yakutat,    Ketchikan    and    Petersburg    areas^ 
The  Federal  Highway  Administration  could 
possibly    accommodate    a    maximum    of    six 
Alaskan  natives  during  the  construction  sea- 
son  distributed    over   all    the    projects.    The 
training  provided  would  be  that   associa^ 
with  the  tvpe  of  duties  typically  represented 
in  the  Engineering  Aid.  GS~1.  position  such 
as  cutting,  clearing,  raking  or  loading  "ndfr- 
brush:      sharpening,     marking     or     driving 
stakes:    and   occasionally  serving  as  rodman 
or  chairman    This  training  could  ultimately 
lead   to  consideration   for   seasonal   employ- 
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ment  with    the   Federal    Highway   AdmlnU- 
tratlon  in  thla  occupational  category. 

Memokandvm   ro«  thx  Diaecroa  or 

PiaSONNII.    AND    T«AININO 

Attention    Mr  Wesp  TAD- 10 

From      Chief.    Clvlllau    Personnel    Division 

US   Coast  Guard 
Subject      Plan    to    Advance    Employment    of 
Alaskan  Natives 

1.  We  have  reviewed  the  letter  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  concerning  a  plan 
to  advance  the  employment  of  Alaskan  na- 
Uvea  within  the  Federal  sector  In  response 
to  your  memorandum  of  17  May  19«8  the 
following  information  on  'ur  «eneral  reac- 
tions to  the  proposals  and  detailed  Informa- 
tion requested  are  furnished 

a  The  District  Commander  17th  Coast 
Guard  DUtrlct.  who  has  Jurisdiction  over 
Coast  Guard  actlvltlee  In  Alaska  Is  keenly 
aware  of  the  present  situation  m  that  State 
relating  to  the  employment  of  natives  In 
tbla  regard,  the  District  fully  supports  the 
propooal  for  advancing  the  employment  of 
Alaskan  natives 

b.  It  U  felt  that  the  recommended  plan 
for  each  P^aer&l  agency  to  provide  facilities. 
inslructora.  and  job  training  for  natives 
equal  to  ten  percent  of  the  work  force  is 
excessive  and  would  place  an  extreme  hard- 
ship on  the  DlaUlct  There  are  no  instructors 
or  training  specialists  atuiched  to  the  Dis- 
trict The  permanent  civilian  work  force  Is 
around  seventy  The  current  and  anticipated 
future  workload  will  not  provide  sufficient 
manpower  to  develop  and  administer  a  re- 
fined training  program  for  .seven  trainees  In 
view  of  the  limited  number  of  personnel 
available  to  devote  time  to  tralnuiK.  we  feel 
that  a  quota  of  Ave  percent  or  less  would  be 
more  realistic 

c.  A  recent  survev  indicated  that  It  was 
not  pracUcal  or  feasible  to  utilize  civilians 
at  our  Isolated  units  which  would  limit  such 
training  to  our  facilities  In  Juneau.  Ketchi- 
kan and  Annette  Island  Since  instructors 
are  not  available  to  develop  and  conduct 
regular  classroom  and  shop  training,  only 
on-the-job  training  could  be  provided  Job 
training  could  be  offered  in  the  wage  board 
skills  up  to  the  helper  level  in  the  welding, 
carpentry    and    elecrlral    ^K-cv.pa'lons 

Roy   L    Barton 


PAAs  CuMMENTS  ON   CSC   Plan  To   Advance 
Employment   or   Alaskan    Natives 

We  have  reviewed  the  plan  and  agree  that. 
In  general  terms.  St  offers  a  sound  approach 
to  the  problem  There  are  however,  certain 
specific  points  which  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  In  its  implementation,  as 
follows 

1  The  10'-  goal  should  represent  a  target 
to  be  achieved  over  an  extended  period  of 
ume.  with  a  1'.  to  3  immediate  goal  of 
proficiency  increases  each  year  In  our  Judg- 
ment, this  is  necessary  m  order  to  allow  for 
absorption  of  the  training  load  and  lis 
maintenance   at   a  satlsfactorv   quality   level. 

2.  The  majority  ..>f  our  jobs  which  are 
located  near  native  populated  areas  fall  into 
2  basic  categories,  l  e  .  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
and  Electronic  Technicians  We  should  limit 
our  Initial  effort  to  expansion  of  our  current 
program  In  these  specialities,  with  the 
longer  range  Mew  of  including  other 
specialties 

3  We  can  111  afford  to  abrogate  our  selec- 
tion role  to  BIA.  particularly  since  we  must 
look  toward  the  potential  for  long  term  up- 
grading of  performance  to  full  Journeyman 
and  even  supervisory  levels  m  the  organiza- 
tion and.  at  the  same  time,  recognize  the 
need  for  unusually  high  medical  qualifica- 
tions In  our  Judgment,  the  BIA  rule  should 
be  prlmiirlly  location  and  screening  of  pros- 
pects, and  our  role  should  be  selection 

4  Our  Initial  approach  should  be  to  fully 
exploit  the  providing  of  Jobs  In  or  near  th« 
communities  In  which  the  native  popul*- 
tlona  live.  This  ba«  the  dual   advantage  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

advancement  of  economic  conditions  within 
the  txaOve  community,  decreasing  coets  gen- 
erated by  transplanUng  the  trainees,  and 
offsetting  aome  of  the  crtUcal  problems  of 
rapid  expoeure  to  unfamiliar  envlronmenu. 
We  recognize  the  neceeelty  for  trainees  to  be 
assigned  to  other  locations  for  formal  and 
upgrading  training,  but  their  initial  perma- 
nent duty  iissignments  should  be  at  or  near 
their  residence 

Within  the  framework  of  the  above,  we 
can  satisfactorily  participate  as  follows  in 
the    proposed    program 

1  No  of  trainees  25  inlll.iUy.  with  this 
to  i>p  gradually  increased  over  iin  extended 
period  of  time 

2  Location  of  .sites  Bethel.  McOrath. 
Nome  Galena  King  Salmon  Barrow.  Ko- 
d!  iK  S.tk.i  .Annette.  Cordov.i.  Northway. 
p-alrbanks    Juneau,  and   Anchorage 

3  Kind  of  training  Directed  study,  and 
both  on-the-job  and  formal  training  m  the 
electronic    and    air    traffic    skills 

4  Target  positions  GS-9  Journeymen  In 
the  Electronics  Technician  and  Air  Trafllc 
Control  SpeclalUes  with  the  potential  for 
limited  later  expansion  into  other  special- 
ties 

TrKASI  RY    DH'^MTMENT 

Wa.ihtngtoit    PC    June  77    1968 
Hon    John   W    M\cy    Jr  , 
Cfiai'man    V  S    Civtl  Serxtre  Commission 
Washington.  U  C 

Deah  Mr  Macy  We  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse the  host-enroUee  program  fcr  the  em- 
ployment of  Alaskan  natives  which  you  de- 
scribed m  your  letter  to  Secretary  Fowler 
dated  May  10.   1968 

The  Treasury  Department  has  a  relatively 
small  number  of  employees  m  .Alaska  Many 
of  our  offices  have  only  one  or  two  technical 
employees  In  this  type  of  operation  it  Is  not 
pracUcal  to  utilize  personnel  who  do  not  al- 
ready possess  considerable  cxperlenre  and 
technical  knowledge 

Our  largest  orRanlzatlon  in  Ala.ska  Is  the 
Internal  Revenue  .Service.  Anchorage  District 
Office,  which  has  approximately  68  employees 
located  throuKhout  the  .State  The  largest 
group  ol  employees  works  in  Anchorage, 
where  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  serve 
as  host  tor  five  enroUees  who  will  be  trained 
for  such  positions  as  clerk,  clerk-typist,  clerk- 
stenographer  and  perhaps  tax  examiner  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  which  has  a 
small  office  In  Anchorage  will  be  able  to  serve 
as  host  to  one  enroUee  who  will  he  trained  for 
clerical  work  The  kind  of  tr.ilning  provided 
would,  of  course,  depend  on  the  skills  already 
possessed  by  the  enrollees  Generally  train- 
ing would  cover  such  areas  as  typing,  office 
practices,  spelling,  grammar  and  arithmetic. 
We  have  no  suggestions  lor  improving  the 
proposed  program  and  appreciate  having  the 
opportunity  to  participate 
Sincerely  yours. 

A     E.   Wr.ATHERBEE. 

Assistant  Secretary  ;or  Administra- 
tion 


July  25,  1968 


DATELINE    WASHINOTON:    REPORT 
PROM    YOUR    CONGRESSMAN    ED 

ESHLEMAN 


July  25,  1968 


Veterans    Administration. 
Washington.  D  C  .  June  12.  1969 
Mr    John  W    Macy.  Jr  . 
Chairman.  U  S   Ciiil  Service  Commission, 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  John  We  would  like  to  participate  In 
the  program  to  advance  the  employment  of 
Alaskan  names  .ts  outlined  in  your  letter  of 
May  10. 

We  can  accommodate  three  trainees  in  our 
Juneau  office  which  Is  staffed  with  31  em- 
ployees Most  of  these  employees  hold  such 
positions  as  Clerk-Typists.  Fiscal  Accounts 
Clerks.  Contact  Representatives  and  Veterans 
Claims  Examiners.  The  trainees  would  be  as- 
signed routine  clerical  tasks  and.  If  poten- 
tial la  shown,  they  may  be  trained  for  Clerk 
Typist  target  positions  or  clerical  positions. 
Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Dmivm. 
Adminigtrator. 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or    PENNSTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mr  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  29.  1968.  I  extended  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  in  which  I  in- 
cluded questions  being  asked  approxi- 
mately 8.000  of  my  constituents  on  vital 
issues  facing  the  Nation. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  include 
In  the  Record  my  newsletter  No.  4  which 
is  boinr  s.nt  to  the  .same  group  of  con- 
stituents. It  includes  the  tabulation  of 
responses  to  my  questionnaire  and  ad- 
ditional comments. 

My  newsletter  follow.s: 
D^TELINE  Washington      Report  From  Y<uh 
Congressman  Ed  Eshleman 
BRicrs 
It'i  your  money 
While  the  dangers  of  Inflation  have  often 
been    described,     the    actual    cost    to    your 
pocketbook  Is  not  always  detailed.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  point  out  the  cost  of  Inflation 
to  the  average  family  over  the  course  of  the 
last  seven   years:    $2041    has   been   added    to 
their   cost   of   living;    $653   has   been   robbed 
from  their   savings  account;    their  checking 
account  has  shrunk  by  $204;   $347  has  been 
drained  out  of  their  pension  fund  reserves; 
a  $253  hole  hiis  been  eaten  In  their  life  In- 
surance reserves:  and  their  U.S.  Government 
and    other    bonds    have    been    devalued    by 
$306    In  all.  Inflation  has  cost  the  people  of 
this   country   over   $188   billion   In    the   past 
seven  years,  or  almost  $1000  per  Individual 
Old  pou  know? 
Tliere  has  not  been  one  new  start  on  any 
advanced  strategic  weapon  since  1960. 
A  matter  of  equality 
Equality  of  persona  Is  not  a  fact  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  never  has  been.  The  true  goal 
is   equality   of   opportunity.   The   concept   ts 
negative  rather  than  positive.  What  we  Beek 
to   guarantee   each   person   Is   not   a   certain 
place  In  society,  but  a  clear  field  on  which  no 
person   will   be   liandlcapped  by  his  race  or 
religion. 

Crime  dramatised 

In  Washington,  a  drug  store  chain  has 
been  held  up  63  times  In  the  last  year  and 
one-half.  Arrests  were  made  In  16  of  the 
cases.  Only  three  of  the  16  caaeB  have  come 
to  trial  Moreover.  17  adult  defendants  In  the 
16  cases  were  on  probation  or  out  on  bond 
awaiting  trial  In  other  cAses  when  they  were 
picked  up  in  connection  with  the  drug  store 
robberies 

Spendtnsr  cuts 

Part  of  the  price  Congress  asked  for  the 
tax  hike  was  a  $6  billion  spending  cut  It  18 
interesting  that  the  first  real  economy  move 
that  the  Administration  took  after  this  man- 
dated spending  limitation  was  an  announce- 
ment that  the  postal  service  would  be  cut 
It  would  be  the  most  vital  and  direct  serv- 
ices that  were  chosen  to  be  slashed  first 
thus  demonstrating  that  'economy"  is  tough 
on  the  taxpayers  The  Congressional  Intent 
was  to  stop  waste,  not  make  the  taxpayer 
feel  the  effects.  Perhape  the  Administration 
would  do  well  to  look  to  the  programs  that 
the  people  of  the  16th  District  told  me  they 
woiUd  like  to  see  cut  on  my  recent 
questionnaire 

Forgotten  man 

Who  Is  the  Forgotten  Man?  He  Is  the  guy 
In  the  middle,  the  hard-working,  taxp^ylng. 
Uw-abldln«,  God-fearing  dUzen.  He  Is  not 


rich  enough  to  flgbt  the  «'«««',*1."^"*S 
by  inveetlng  large  sums  In  the  stock  market 
or  real  estate,  nor  to  oommand  the  advice  of 
tax   lawyers  and   accountants  to  steer  him 
through  the  financial  maze.  He  la  not  poor 
enough  to  quaUfy  for  federal  aSeUtance  of 
some  kind,   nor  does  he  seem  ">  be  young 
enough  or  old  enovigh.  He  Is  told  that  the 
Kovernment  U  on  his  side  when  he  fills  his 
role   as  a   consumer,   but   he  has  doubts  as 
taxes  and  Inflation  begin  to  rob  him  bllnd^ 
He  la  told  that  we  are  fighting  a  war  against 
amrreeslon  In  Vietnam  but  he  senses  that  we 
Mi  losing  that  same  fight  at  home  in  a  wave 
of  civil  disorder  and  mounting  crime.  He  is 
the  guy  with  doubts  who  helps  make  up  the 
frustrated  majority  In  this  country. 
Anonymous  quote 
"No  mob  has  ever  protected  any  liberty, 
not  even  Its  own." 


QtJESTIONNAIRE     REStTI-TS 

Tlie  tabulation  of  my  most  recent  ques- 
tionnaire produced  some  results  that  were 
informative  to  me.  and  I  think  they  should 
be  interesting  to  you.  Again,  the  questions 
Inspired  a  good  deal  of  comment  both  about 
the  Issues  Involved  and  about  the  poll  in 
general.  It  was  somewhat  fascinating  that 
the  overall  crltlcLsm  ranged  from  the  per- 
son who  said  that  the  questions  were  "too 
eeneral  to  be  answered  accurately"  to  an- 
other person  who  stated  that  the  questions 
were  "much  too  specific."  This  all  goes  to 
show,  I  guess,  the  legislator's  lesson  number 
one—^you  never  please  everyone  with  every- 
thing. 

All  commentary  aside,  however,  your  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  indicated  some 
widespread  agreement  on  some  points.  The 
listing  of  the  five  major  Issues  facing  the  na- 
tion produced  three  obvious  front  runners  In 
this  sequence:  (1)  Law  and  Order,  (2)  Viet- 
n.im.  and  (3)  Economic  Problems.  While  the 
other  two  categories  were  not  out  In  front 
by  quite  as  wide  a  margin,  they  stood  as  (4) 
Welfare  and  Poverty,  and  (5)  Racial  Situa- 
tion. 

Several  of  the  responses  to  the  specinc  in- 
quiries also  showed  a  wide  statistical  margin. 
These  percentages  were: 

il)  79 C  believed  that  the  United  States 
should  not  de-escalate  the  war  in  Vietnam 
wnthout  reciprocal  North  Vietnamese  action. 
19';  said  we  should  and  2%  had  no  opinion. 
(2»  81'-  of  you  felt  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese war  offensives  after  agreeing  to 
peace  talks  were  an  act  of  bad  faith.  ll'T  felt 
they  were  not  and  8'".  expressed  no  prefer- 
ence. 

(3)  86':  of  the  respondents  believed  that 
too  much  leniency  toward  lawbreakers  Is 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  rising  crime 
rate  13^:  did  not  agree.  I'^r  did  not  respond. 
1 41  94'^  favor  stricter  enforcement  of  exlBt- 
inp  law  in  dealing  with  civil  disorders,  5% 
do  not  and  1'"-   showed  no  opinion. 

(5)  84'"'.  of  you  said  "No"  to  a  federal 
spending  propra'm  for  slum  areas  as  the  best 
hope  for  .'^olvlne  the  problems  of  the  poor, 
while  I3r  said  "Yes"  and  3'"-  stated  no 
preference. 

(6)  71'  do  not  believe  that  American  peo- 
ple are  receiving  sufficient  and  accurate  in- 
formation from  the  government.  22*7,  feel 
they  are  and  on  T".   there  was  no  response. 

(7)  77r  of  those  responding  felt  that  a 
percentage  of  federal  tax  monies  should  be 
returned  to  state  and  local  governments.  20'"r 
lelt  that  the  monies  should  not  be  shared 
and  3'".  had  no  choice. 

(81  87'-;  do  not  believe  that  the  "War  on 
Poverty'  has  been  much  of  a  success,  9''c 
think  It  has  and  4',<   had  no  choice  shown. 

On  Eome  other  questions,  the  opinions  were 
not  quite  as  well  defined,  but  the  margin  was 
.still  relaUvely  significant.  They  were: 

(11  By  63'r  to  35';  .  the  opinion  was  that 
the  United  States  should  not  make  basic  deci- 
sions on  peace  in  Vietnam  without  consent 
of  our  Asian  allies.  2"/^  Indicated  no  response. 
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(2)  08%  ot  you  said  your  evaluation  ot  the 
President's  conduct  of  the  war  has  not  Im- 
proved since  peace  discussions  began,  while 
28%  said  It  had  and  4'^;^  showed  no  response. 

(3)  61%  erf  the  responses  favored  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  the  sale  of  firearms,  38 '^ 
opposed    such    legislation    and    I'i    had    no 

opinion.  ..  „,„ 

(4)  67'';  of  you  opposed  a  guaranteed  min- 
imum income  even  if   it   replaced  all  other 
kinds  of  welfare,  while  29^;  would  favor  such 
a   program   under  these  conditions  and  4' 
had  no  choice  indicated.  .  »,  », 

Some  questions  were  close  enough  statisti- 
cally that  in  this  small  a  sample  the  results 
are   pretty    inconclusive.   These   percentages 

were* 

(1)  56%  opposed  the  United  States  agree- 
ing to  a  coalition  government  in  Vietnam. 
43%  favored  such  a  settlement  and  3"  regis- 
tered no  opinion. 

(2)  56%  ol  you  said  "Yes"  to  an  all-volun- 
teer Army,  while  42'^.  said  "No"  and  2'. 
stated  no  choice. 

(3)  56%  of  those  responding  were  .'igalnst 
lowering  the  voting  age  to  18.  44'  were  for 
such  a  move  and  1 ' :    showed  no  response 

(4)  By  51%  to  46":.  you  disagreed  with 
the  policy  of  expanding  tw-o-way  trade  with 
Communist  countries  3'^  .-tated  no  prefer- 
ence. J      .      , 

The  areas  marked  by  the  re.'=pondents  for 
reducing  federal  spending  covered  a  wide 
range,  so  I  will  list  the  top  seven  of  the 
fourteen  In  order.  They  were:  « 1  >  Porel^ 
Aid  (2)  Supersonic  Transport  (31  beautin- 
cution  (4)  Space  Exploration  (5)  Pov<?;tj 
Program   (6»    Agriculture    (7.    Public  Works. 


CRIME  AND   VIOLENCE   IN   THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtrrH    CAHOHNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  25,  1968 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  21  edition  of  the  Sunday  Star  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  contains  a  shocking 
article  written  by  Mr.  Woody  ^Yest  on 
three  violent  deaths  that  occurred  ir.  the 
city  of  Washington  within  1  week. 

Mr  West  concentrated  on  the  violent 
deaths  of  James  Herrell,  Charles  Cuozzo, 
and  Theodore  Lawson,  who  met  then- 
death  as  victims  of  guns  fii-ed  In  anger. 
He  appeals  to  Mayor  Washington  to 
bring  detention  and  violence  In  the  Cap- 
ital City  under  control. 

At  the  same  time  he  cites  the  bitter 
controversy  raised  by  the  Black  United 
Front  who  called  the  slaying  of  a  Wash- 
ington policeman  justifiable  homicide_ 
He  warns  that  the  militant  leaders  of 
the  Negro  community  are  making  heated 
and  angry  speeches  and  that  they  are 
trying  to  persuade  Negroes  of  urban 
Washington  that  the  police  are  conduct- 
ing an  unofficial  war  on  the  black  com- 
munity. Mr.  West's  article  Is  comple- 
mented by  three  separate  contributions 
from  staff  writers  who  produced  short 
biographies  of  the  three  Washlngtonians 
who  were  killed,  and  described  the  kill- 
ings in  complete  detail. 

The  only  single  common  denominator 
for  these  victims  was  that  they  aU  Uved 
for  many  years  in  the  Washington  area^ 
These  sad  deaths  from  just  1  week  of 
recent  Washington  history  should  serve 
to  shake  the  public  out  of  its  apathy  and 
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to  persuade  city  authorities  of  the  Im- 
iwrtance  of  reestablishing  law  and  order. 
Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  ol  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington   (D.C.I    Sunday  Star, 
July    21.    19681 
We   Are    Shocked.  Appalled 
(By  Woody  West) 
The  headlines  told  of  three  men  dying  in 
gunfire— two  the  victims  of  holdup  men,  and 
one  tilled  attempting  to  flee  from  a  police  In- 
vestigation. An  elderly  parlting  lot  attendant 
was    shot    and   critically   wounded   by   three 
voung  bandits.  Five  banks  and  a  savings  and 
loan    association    In   the    area    were    robbed. 
laslng  more  than  $65,(X)0  to  gunmen. 

These  were  the  conspicuous  crimes  that 
contributed  last  week  to  the  uneasiness  of  a 
citv  where  memories  still  f.re  fresh  of  the 
rioting  and  arson  in  April,  and  the  tensions 
of  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  and  subse- 
quent disorder. 

Theodore  R.  Lawson  was  killed  last  Sun- 
day mornlne  ;us  police  were  Investigating  a 
report  of  looting  at  a  grocery  at  14th  and  U 
Streets  NW 

Tlae  police  report  said  Lawson.  while  being 
questioned  In  his  car.  attempted  to  dnve 
Gtr  running  over  a  man's  foot  and  knocking 
down    a    policeman.    Lawson    w.is   shot   four 

times. 

Later  that  night.  James  Harrell.  a  Dis- 
trict cab  driver  lor  over  30  years,  was  found 
dead  near  his  cAb  at  4th  and  N  Streets  NW, 
the  apparent  victim  of  a  holdup.  Charles 
Cuozzo.  52.  died  Thursday  afternoon  of  a 
bandit's  bullet  In  the  small  Capital  Hill  gro- 
cery  store   founded    by   liis   father   51    years 

''^Last  week's  three  deaths  cmie  on  the  heels 
of  the  July  2  slaving  of  a  white  policeman 
and  the  cri'tical  wounding  of  Ws  partner  with 
their  own  revolvers  as  they  attempted  to 
make  an  arrest  In  the  1300  block  of  Columbia 
Road  NW.  Three  people,  all  related,  have  been 

charged.  ,         .       ,_^ 

Three  davs  later,  the  conlition  of  moderates 
and  militants,  the  Black  United  Front,  passed 
a  resolution  regarding  the  slaving  of  Pvt. 
Stephen  Williams  that  set  off  a  bitter  con- 
troversy still  reverberating.  It  said: 

•The' methods  of  self-defense  by  the  family 
charged  with  the  alleged  slaying  of  the  honky 
cop  is  lustlflable  homicide  in  the  same  sense 
that  police  are  allowed  to  kill  black  people 
and  call  It  justifiable  homicide." 

On  Friday,  Mayor  Walter  E  Washington, 
as  he  signed  the  city's  gun  control  mea.sure 
adopted  bv  the  council,  said: 

"This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  appropn.ite 
occasion  to  note  that  all  of  us  have  been 
shocked  and  appalled  at  the  recent  violent 
deaths  in  our  community.  The  community  s 
sense  of  outrage  has  been  expressed  In  many 
forms  and  bv  many  segments  of  the  com- 
munltv  .  'l  call  upon  all  segments  of  this 

communltv  to  live  and  work  together  in  thone 
crucial  times  with  reason,  understanding,  and 
goodwill." 

But  throughout  the  week,  a  bitterness  has 
simmered  here,  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 
among  blacks  and  whites,  and  with  a  mix- 
ture of  apprehension  and  distrust. 

At  a  rally  last  week  at  Meridian  Hill  Park, 
from  which  whites  were  excluded,  the 
speeches  were  heated  and  angry.  At  a  later 
jneetmg  that  night,  the  Black  United  Front 
drew  up  proposals  to  seek  strong  citizen  con- 
trol of  the  police  department  with  public 
election  of  ciuzen  boards  having  the  author- 
ity to  hire  and  fire  precinct  WMnmanders  and 
patrolmen. 

The  Front  charged  that  recent  incidents 
have  left  small  doubt  In  the  minds  of  the 
black  citizenry   that  white  policemen  have 
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*pp»r«nUy    decl*re<l    unofllclAl    ww   on    th« 
blACk  community." 

Although  tome  of  th«  propooaU  were  leM 
than  r»dlc*l.  th«  tenor  of  the  itatement  high- 
lighted the  omlnoiM  warning  of  racial  polar- 
UiaUon  laaued  by  the  Kerner  Commlaelon 
The  specific  proposals  are  to  be  presented  to 
the  city  council  for  conalderatlon 

Aa  the  week  waa  ending,  more  than  50  per- 
sona packed  a  small  hearing  room  ae  Coroner 
Richard  Whelton  convened  an  inquest  Into 
the  shooting  of  Lawson  last  Sunday  That 
inqueet  oonunuea  tomorrow  with  aome  30 
wltnesaes  sUU  to  testify 

The  three  men  who  were  klUed  this  week 
all  had  spent  many  years  in  the  Washington 
area  but  that  waa  the  single  common  denom- 
inator in  their  lives    Their  stories  follow 


Theodori   Lawson 
(By  Stephen  Nearyi 

••It  wa»  Just  amazing  how  far  he  had  come 
m  five  yeara.  ThU  man  had  changed  so.  said 
Mrs  Theodore  R  Lawson.  sitting  in  the  liv- 
ing room  of  the  suburban  Palmer  Park  Md  . 
home  where  the  family  had  moved  in  Octo- 
ber from  Washington. 

It  ha4  been  a  long  haul  for  her  husband, 
known  as  Slacks"  but  he  hadn  t  been  able 
to  sever  the  ties  with  the  area  around  14th 
and  U  Streets  NW.  where  he  was  killed  last 
Sunday   morning  by  a  volley  of  police  gun- 

Although  Lawson  had  been  working  stead- 
ily for  the  last  five  years,  he  carried  a  long 
police  record  that  dated  back  to  1947  In 
Washington  It  began  with  a  petty  larceny 
charge.  Included  robbery  aasau'.t.  three  fed- 
eral narcoUcs  convictions,  a  term  at  Lexing- 
ton Ky  .  for  addiction  treatment,  and.  in 
1960.  a  mall  theft  and  forgery  conviction  for 
which  he  served  two  years  In  prison  Be- 
tween 1963  and  1964.  there  had  been  three 
disorderly  conduct  iureets  Nothing  since 
then. 

M.\KKICD    13    re  ASS 

His  wife.  Shirley  had  been  married  to 
Lawson  for  15  years  Shortly  after  they  were 
married,  she  said  she  discovered  he  waa  an 
addict  •When  we  first  (?ot  married  and  I 
found  that  he  waa  a  hustler  I  went  to  work 
and   told  h.m  that  we  would  work  together 

■It's  been  very  hard  all  along,  but  I  al- 
ways thought  he  would  change 

Slacks  got  to  14th  and  U  the  Friday  night 
before  he  was  shot,  according  to  people  there 
who  knew  him  He  waa  down  to  ,?ee  hla 
friends.'  they  said  He  would  stop  by  mce  or 
twice  a  month  and  If  be  saw  a  friend  would 
stick  around.  If  not.  he  would  go  home 

•He  was  Just  a  guy  who  had  made  friends 
when  he  was  out  here  In  the  life  and  he  had 
to  come  back  vo  see  hla  friends.  ■  one  said 

In  their  view  Slack*  had  changed  He  was 
Uke  a  -stranger'  and.  they  say  wouldn  t  do 
nothing  ••  So.  on  Slacks  last  weekend  aUve. 
they  had  been  ■driving  around  and  talking 
and  having  fun  ■  They  claim  he  waa  clean 
that  night  He  wouldn  t  even  sell  a  number 
that  night" 

LIKED   TO   GAMBLE 

Slacks  "had  no  intention  of  belns;  here 
that  morning  even  and  he  knew  he  waa 
going  to  catch  hell  from  his  h  .me  for  that 
drinking  and  Jiving  around   ' 

Mrs  Lawson  said  she  was  aware  that  her 
husband  had  other  roots  besides  Palmer 
Park  He  liked  to  gamble  and  he  liked  to 
be  out  with  his  friends  This  I  understood.' 
she  said  But  In  the  last  five  years,  she  said. 
sh«  could  depend  on  him. 

Theodore  Lawson  grew  up  as  an  orphan  In 
Baltimore,  managed  to  get  to.  or  through. 
•he  I'ith  grade,  and  received  an  honorable 
discharge  from  the  Marine  Corps  after 
World  War  II  service 

He  was  a  big  man.  over  8  feet  tall  and 
weighing  .^bout  200  pounds  TTiere  are  four 
children— whoee  ages  run  from  3  to  17,  with 
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ShelUe  the  oldest  and  Jeffrey  tbe  youngeet 
The  others  are  Deborah  and  Quentln 

The  home  Is  well-fumlshed  and  neat,  with 
wall-to-wall  carpetaig.  and  television  and  a 
hl-fl  s«t  and  air  conditioning  "Through  large 
picture  windows  In  their  »18.000  home,  one 
can  see  swings  and  a  portable  swimming  pool 
In  the  backyard  for  the  kids  The  house  Is 
the  middle  one  In  a  row  of  three  on  Grey- 
mont  Place. 

CALLIO)    GOOD    WORKEa 

Ijiwson  hart  been  working  for  the  last 
three  years  for  a  Northeast  wholesale  auto- 
motive parts  company  making  1100  a  week 
as  driver-salesman  HU  bos*,  who  Is  white, 
said  He  waa  a  good  worker  He  worked 
steady    He  showed   up   for  work  every  day  " 

A  co-w  >rker  said  I.awon  had  "been  a  good 
man  "    But   recalling   that   he   had   not 

shown  up  for  work  the  day  before  he  waa 
killed  the  two  men  were  curious  as  to  why 
he  had  gone  b:\ck  to  14th  and  O  Streets 

One  of  .Slacks'  friends  on  the  corner  of  per- 
ha->s  the  t  nighest  corner  In  Washington, 
said  that  when  he  first  met  lAwson  rome  10 
years  ago  he  was  'bad  "  and.  I  would  have 
killed  him  myself  at  times  then   " 

But.  the  man  added  he  put  Slacks  In  what 
he  called  the  2  percent  of  addicts  who  break 
the  habit  and  the  15  percent  'of  general  no- 
goods'  who  can  straighten  out  Slacks  had 
done  so    'h^  m«-i  said    almost  enviously 

But  '»>ft  with  :h»  incongruities  that 
seemed  to  mike  ui  The-xlore  Lawson's  per- 
sonality. Palmer  Park  wasnt  far  enough 
from  I4th  and  U 
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James   Harrell 

I  By  B  irbara  3tubb8> 

The   people   who   knew   Jamee   Harrell   use 

one  word  to  describe  him -"quiet"  He  lived 

alone  at  2147  O  St    NW   and   fellow  drivers 

from  Ciipitol  r.ib  s.ild  he  was  a  loner 

His  61  years  would  never  have  made  head- 
lines m  a  dallv  newspaper— not  until  last 
Sunday  night  when  he  was  found  shot  to 
death  next  to  his  cab  at  4th  and  N  StreeM 
NW 

Harrell  drove  his  1963  uucl  every  evening 
from  4pm  iinnl  3  a  m  He  had  worked  nights 
since  he  Joined  the  Capitol  Cab  Afsoclatlon 
in  1952  and  his  sUier  Mrs  Lettle  Powell, 
said  he  had  driven  at  night  for  most  of  the 
30  years  he  spent  as  a  cabby. 

He  enjoyed  his  work,  hla  sister  said  He 
liked  "meeting  people  and  being  friendly  " 
When  his  sUter  told  him  it  waa  too  danger- 
ous to  hack  at  night,  he  said.  'It's  dangerous 
everywhere  " 

Other  cabbies  reepected  Harrell.  an  assocl- 
auon  official  said  "He  was  an  easily  met. 
quiet-spoken,  •wild  man  You  have  to  ask 
yourself  why  this  thing  should  happen  to  a 
man  like  that 

Harrells  closest  ties  were  to  his  family 
His  invalid  mother.  LllUe.  and  hla  sister 
live  together  at  805  Kentucky  Ave  3E.  where 
he  often  visited  When  he  drove  up."  hla  sla- 
ter said,  the  kids  would  come  .ind  cover  the 
cab  They'd  ^hout.  Here  comes  Mr  James, 
here  comes  Mr  James."  and  he  always  had  a 
bag  of  candy  or  ^um  ready  for  them  " 

Harrell  helped  provide  for  his  mother  and 
widowed  sister  He  would  provide  like  a  hus- 
band and  a  brother.  "  Mrs  Powell  said.  He  did 
favors  fur  her  two  daughters  and  for  chil- 
dren in  her  church  youth  group,  taking  them 
on  outings  in  his  rab. 

Of  Harrells  brothers.  Ned  lives  at  1309  3 
Rolfe  St  .  .^rllngton,  and  Nathaniel  lives  in 
New  York.  0<^car  has  been  out  of  touch  with 
the  family  for  several  years 

\  church  member  all  his  life  Harrell  at- 
tended Union  Wesley  A  ME  Zlon  Church  at 
1860  Michigan  Ave  NE  nearly  every  Sunday 
Previously  he  had  been  a  member  of  .\lex- 
ander  Memorial  Baptist  Church  2709  N  St 
NW.  serving  on  the  board  of  trustees. 

HarreU  came  here  In  1928  from  his  birth- 
place in  Ahuekle.  M  C.  Although  he  h*«l  UTed 


at  the  O  Street  address  for  only  six  months, 
he  waa  a  longtime  resident  of  that  neighbor- 
hood His  sUter  estimated  that  he  lived  for 
35  years  at  3233  N  St.  NW  until  that  apart- 
ment building  was  r»»ed. 

No  one  at  his  O  Street  address  knew  him 
except  the  manager,  William  Bucey,  who  re- 
membered Harrell  as  a  quiet  man  He  said 
Harrell  lived  In  a  three-room  apartment  fur- 
nished with  a  bedroom  and  dining  set  he  had 
owned  for  many  years  He  had  recently  pur- 
chaaed  some  linoleum,  the  manager  said,  but 
It  waa  still  Ued  In  a  roll  waiting  to  be  put 
down. 

Mrs  Powell  said  her  brother  was  friendly 
with  the  Stanley  Wilsons  who  had  lived  In 
the  building  at  2322  N  St  and  subsequently 
moved  across  the  street  Harrell  was  god- 
father of  their  son.  Stanley.  He  told  Mrs 
Powell  that  Harrell  had  always  been  like  an- 
other father  to  him 

IN    GOOD    HEALTH 

Harrell  was  In  good  health  at  the  time  he 
waa  shot,  although  he  had  been  to  a  doctor 
for  a  checkup  the  week  before  He  was  short 
and  heavy-set  and  sometimes  worried  that 
his   weight  would   Impair  his  health. 

One  mystery  about  Harrell's  death,  which 
both  Mrs  Powell  and  Smith  wondered  about 
WAS  why  Harrell's  body  was  found  at  4th  and 
N  Streets  NW  Mrs.  Powell  said  he  usually 
worked  around  hotels  Smith  said  cab  driv- 
ers avoided  4th  and  N  StreeU  NW  because 
thev  consider  It  a  '"rough""  area. 

Mrs  Powell  summed  up  Harrell's  outlook 
on  life  in  a  phrase  he  often  used,  a  phrase 
fitting  for  the  way  he  died.  ""He  always  saUl. 
"Let"s  dont  talk  our  life,  let's  live  It,"  "'  she 
said. 

Police  believe  robbery  waa  the  motive  for 

his  de>ath 
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Chaki.es  Cuozzo 
(By  William  Delaney) 

In  the  picturesque  sUeeU  of  Capitol  Hill 
where  hlstory"8  pendulum  Is  swinging  back 
from  chlttllna  to  cavalr  again,  the  Cuozzos 
and  their  little  grocery  represented  perma- 
nence— a  cloee-knlt  family  fulfilling  the 
American  dream. 

Prom  Infancy,  the  apartment  above  the 
grocery  at  900  South  Carolina  Ave.  8E  had 
been  Charles  Cuozzo"b  home.  And  It  was  there 
in  the  grocery  that  Charles  was  slain  Thurs- 
dav  at  the  .\ee  of  52 

Charles"  father.  Domenlco.  who  founded 
the  corner  market  In  1917  after  working  as 
a  pushcart  peddler  on  the  Hill,  lay  bedridden 
upstairs  .18  the  bandit  killed  his  son. 

BROTHER    SETS    SLAYING 

Watching  In  horror  was  the  other  .--on 
who  ran  the  grocery,  Domenlc  Jr.,  48 — he 
has  anglicized  the  name — who  was  scooplni? 
up  money  for  the  bandit  when  Charles 
walked  in  on  the  holdup  scene. 

FViur  blocks  away,  Sgt.  Anthony  Cuozzo, 
the  57-year-old  eldest  son.  heard  the  holdup 
and  shooting  alert  broadcast  over  the  police 
radio  ut  No  5  Precinct.  (Anthony  has  been 
a  District  policeman  for  18  years,  and  for 
18  years  he  has  been  stationed  at  No.  5  1 

•i  thought  it  might  have  been  one  of 
the  salesmen."  the  sergeant  said,  ""and  I 
called  over  there.  Domenlc  told  me  it  was 
Charles  When  I  got  there,  the  captain  and 
the  lieutenant  wouldn"t  let  me  go  In— I  knew 
rlRht  then  it  was  a  DOA."" 

Ho  did  his  sister.  .\meUa.  55.  who  lived 
with  bachelor  Domenlc  and  their  father  .nid 
helped  care  for  the  82-year-old  man. 

MOTHE«    DIED    RECENTLY 

So  soon,  did  Florence  Cuozzo  Wise.  53 
the  only  one  of  the  children  who  ever  left 
the  neighborhood.  In  1955  she  moved  from 
319  9th  St  SB  out  to  Temple  Hills.  Md.,  with 
her   husband  Frank,  a  retired  fireman. 

Just  two  weeks  ago.  the  five  Cuozzo  rh:l- 
dren    were   mourning   their    mother"s   death 

Today  they  are  mourning  Charles,  ttuning 


to  the  faith  in  which  they  all  were  confirmed 
at   St    Peter"s  Catholic  Church  on  the  Hill. 

They  remember  Charles  when  he  was  an 
,11-Dlstrlct  baseball  player  at  Eastern  High, 
when  he  was  drafted  Into  the  Navy  and— 
..mazlngly-ended  up  afi  a  storekeeper  In 
.l.aree  of  the  base  exchange  at  nearby  Baln- 
brulee  Md  .  when  he  returned  to  their  la- 
;her"s  store,  and  he  married  Mildred  Stahr. 

Charles  and  his  wife  lived  first  on  West 
Vircltua  Avenue  but  soon  moved  back  to  izw 
South  Carolina,  four  blocks  from  the  store 
where  thev  lived  until  buying  a  home  at 
1904  T  St    SE  about  10  years  ago. 

NEVER    ROBBED    BEFORE 

Their  new  parl.sh  was  St.  Teresa's,  1409  V 
.SI  SE  where  ihelr  son  Charies  R..  21.  an  em- 
"nloye  of  the  American  Trucking  Association, 
coaches  Catholic  Youth  Organization  baae- 
ball.  Another  son.  Barry.  17,  ^'^^^J^J" ^^1°: 
this  fall  at  Bishop  McNamara  High  School 
In  PorestvUle.  Md. 

The  Cuozzos  mourn  not  only  the  loss  oi 
ft  brother,  but  also  for  a  peace  and  security 
they  once  knew. 

•In  September  the  store  would  have  been 
51  years  old.""  said  Sgt  Anthony  Cuozzo.  "In 
all  that  time    it  has  never  been  held  up  or 

robbed.  .   ,    ..■ 

•Weve   renllv   had   some   wonderful   times 
We  used   to   leave   the  place  wide  open 
until    U    on   Saturday    nights,   but   not   any 

"^A^nd  after  a  half  century  of  serving  the 
dinnertime  needs  of  a  kaleldoBCoplc  neigh- 
borhood, there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
the  little  grocery  will  ever  open  again  under 
the  CuoBBO  name 

"I  don't  think  Domenlc  will  be  able  to 
do  It  •■  said  Anthony,  "and  I'm  working  day- 
time .  .  I  hate  to  close  it.  because  weve 
got  to  provide  a  living  for  our  father,  but  I 
don"t  know  .  .  ."' 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT  ON  THE  SEI- 
ZURE AND  DETENTION  OF  THE 
U.S.S.  "PUEBLO' 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Thursday.  July  25,  196S 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  January  23.  1968,  whUe  sailing  in 
international  waters,  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
was  forcibly  stopped,  boarded,  and  seized 
by  North  Korean  armed  vessels.  The 
crew  of  six  officers,  75  enUsted  men  and 
two  civilians  was  taken  prisoner.  The 
Pueblo  was  forced  into  the  North  Korean 
port  of  "Wonsan. 

The  marks  on  the  Communist  prison 
wall  reflect  that  183  days  have  slowly 
come  and  gone.  Hope  is  replaced  by  de- 
spair. Courage  is  attacked  by  doubt. 

In  the  beginning,  Arthur  J.  Goldberg, 
then  the  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  confidently  stated: 

Now  we  will  show  by  times  and  the  course 
<.f  the  vessel  exactly  what  occurred  and  you 
will  see  from  this  that  the  locaUon  of  the 
Pueblo  was  constantly  far  away  from  Korean 
vhores  always  away  from  the  12-mile  limit 
until  It  was  taken  into  Wonsan  by  the  North 
Korean  vessels. 

This  positive  recital  has  been  replaced 
by  the  qualified  statements  of  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense  that  there 
IS  a  possibiUty  that  before  its  capture 
the  Pueblo  had  penetrated  North  Korean 
waters. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Johnson  spoke  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  he  declared  that  this 
"wanton  and  aggressive  act  cannot 
be  accepted."  But  his  then  Secretary-  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  spoke  for 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
when  he  conceded  to  a  nationwide  audi- 
ence that  he  might  discipline  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Pueblo,  "if  he  violated  his 
instructions  consciously  or  through 
negligence."  , 

No  wonder  the  North  Koreans  have 
been  encouraged  to  the  point  of  produc- 
ing alleged  "confes-sions"  and  threatt-n- 
ing  that  "the  criminals  who  had  violated 
the  sovereignty  of  another  countr>'  and 
perpetrated  a  provocative  act  inu.'^t  re- 
ceive due  punishment." 

North  Korea's  arrogant  demand  that 
Washington  "admit,"  "apologize"  arid 
•■punish"  seems  now  to  be  accepted  by 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
as  a  basis  for  negotiations. 

From  the  outset  of  this  humiliatmg 
affair  misinformation,  miscalculation, 
and  mishandling  have  been  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

On  January  6  and  January  11,  North 
Korea  seized  South  Korean  vessels.  On 
January  21,  North  Korea's  delegate  at 
Panmunjom  protested  formally  against 
the  United  States  "having  inhltrated 
into  our  coastal  waters  a  nuniber  of 
armed  spy  boats,  espionage  bandits  to- 
gether with  a  group  of  South  Korean 

fishing  boats."  ^       _. ^ 

Despite  these  overt  acts  and  wammgs. 
precautions  were  not  taken  to  provide 
the  Pueblo  with  surface  or  air  protection. 
There  were  only  a  mere  handful  of  oper- 
ational U.S.  first-line  fighter  airplanes 
in  all  South  Korea  and  these  were  loaded 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  could  not  be 
reconfigured  with  tactical  weapons  be- 
fore the  Pueblo  reached  Wonsan.  Obvi- 
ously no  effective  contingency  plans 
existed  for  concerted  American  action  to 
prevent  or  to  respond  to  forcible  attacks 
on  exposed  and  vuhierable  vessels. 

For  6  months,  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  North  Korea  have 
been  discussing  the  Pueblo  seizure  at 
Panmunjom.  After  their  19th  meeting 
the  State  Department  acknowledged 
there  had  been  "no  progress"  made  so  far 
toward  gaining  release  of  the  men.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  or  is  prepared  to 
do  to  gain  their  release.  However  a 
Democratic  Senator  has  predicted  that 
the  United  States  will  apologize  for  in- 
truding into  North  Korean  waters  and 
nay  $100  million  by  the  end  of  August 
for  release  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo's  82  sur- 
viving crew  members. 

Although  this  statement  was  flatly 
denied  by  the  administration,  an  abject 
apology  to  North  Korea  would  be  in  the 
same  pattern  as  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration  apology  to  the  Soviet 
Union  which  gained  the  release  of  an 
American  commercial  airiiner  from  a  So- 
viet base.  This  apology  was  given  even 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Vietnam-bound  plane  carrjing  ^l^ 
military  passengers  was  illegally  inter- 
cepted by  Soviet  jets  over  international 
waters  and  forced  iiito  Soviet  airspace. 
It  also  would  be  similar  to  the  course 
that  was  followed  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
debacle  wherein  prisoners  held  captive 
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by  Castro  were  released  in  exchange  for 
medicine  and  drugs  at  a  cost  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Failure  in  the  conduct  of  international 
affairs  by  the  Johnson -Humphrey  ad- 
ministration, as  in  the  Pueblo  affair,  has 
led  to  the  wide.sprcad  belief  that  ine 
United  States  is  indeed  a  "pai^er  tiger. 


WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN    FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
customary,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  my  Washington 
Newsletter,  dated  July  25,  1968,  which 
will  be  distributed  throughout  Michigan  s 
Eighth  Congressional  District. 

Included  In  the  newsletter  on  this  oc- 
casion is  a  photograph  taken  with  Holly 
Schmidt,   10-year-old   daughter  of   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Theodore  D.  Schmidt,  of  Sag- 
inaw, Mich,  During  her  recent  visit  in 
Washington,  I  mentioned  lo  Holly  that 
she  was  truly  a  national  celebrity    For 
you  see,  Holly  was  selected  as  National 
Poster  Child  of  the  Muscular  Dy.strophy 
Associations  of  America.  She  will  be  a 
wonderful   representative  for   all   those 
thousands    of    people    afflicted    by    this 
dreadful  disease. 

The  complete  newsletter  follows; 
Washington  Newsletter 

NATIONAL    CELEBRrrY 

After  visiting  with  HoUy  Schmidt.  10, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  D. 
Schmidt,  of  Saginaw,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand her  selection  as  National  Poster  Child 
of  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Associations  ot 
America.  Holly,  with  a  sparkling  personality 
and  winning  smile,  ^^-l^  tour  the  country  in 
the  weeks  ahead.  She  is  certain  to  capture 
the  hearts  of  millions,  as  she  did  with 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  and  me 
when  we  posed  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol 
BuUding  for  a  photograph.  Our  Eighth  Dis- 
trict should  be  most  proud  of  Holly,  who  is 
now  truly  a  national  celebrity. 

OFFICE    HOt'RS 

It  has  been  determmed  that  Congress, 
which  has  been  meeting  lat«  int»  the  night 
and  on  Saturdays,  now  wll  return  to  work 
in  September  after  the  national  poliUcal 
conventions  in  August  I  personally  favor 
this  action  rather  than  hurriedly  passing 
legislation  just  to  gain  an  early  adjourn- 
mlnt  That's  not  the  way  vo  legislate.  While 
the  future  Congressional  schedule  is  not 
known  at  this  writing,  I  am  scheduling  office 
hours  throughout  the  District  on  August 
2-3  If  I  must  remain  in  Washington  for 
Congressional  sessions,  my  Administrative 
Assistant,  Jim  Sparling,  will  carry  out  the 
schedule.  No  appointments  are  necessary. 
The  schedule  is  ;is  follows: 

Pridav  August  2nd;  9:00-9:45  a.m. 
Courthouse.  Care:  10:30-11:15  am.  Court- 
house Bad  Axe:  1:00-1:45  pm.  Courthouse. 
Sandusky;  3:00^30  pm.  400  Fort.  Port 
Huron. 

Saturdav.  August  3rd:  9  30-11  30  am,. 
10-n    Jefferson-Baum    Court.    Saginaw. 

GUN      LF.GISLATION 

No  Single  issue  during  my  eight  years  in 
Congress  has  .aroused  greater  interest  than 
firearms  legislation  I  received  inore  mail  on 
this  Lssue  than  on  any  other  subject  I  sup- 
ported the  legislation  prohibiting  the  mail- 
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ord^r  sale  of  Iofi(?  ^ina.  Just  as  I  did  when 
similar  lesflsUtlon  was  ^n»rt*<l  on  handKuna 
pr"Tlo\ialy  I  d:d  rwX  f  iv  «■  llr«>asln»5  and 
r«gi8tXHUoa  by  the  Federal  trrvernmenr 
hjwe.er.  fe.r  I  tirni.y  tjelleve  this  is  n  mailer 
which  sho.ild  be  re>?viUl«l  and  ttdmlriL-,t*red 
on  a  s'ate  .ind  I'x-al  level  I  have  prepared  a 
detailed  "it.itement  on  my  position  which  I 
will  be  happy  to  forward  lo  yoii  upon  re- 
quest I  am  ci.nvlnced  that  the  re.U  em- 
phasis shraild  be  placed  on  the  Improve- 
ment iif  1  iw  enrorcement  at  all  levels  of 
governmer.'.  as  well  as  the  prosecution  to  the 
fullest  ex'e:it  of  tne  law  of  t'lose  who  are 
apprehended  committing  crimes 
roartcM   atd   pi«i'C.r,\m 

Stubbornly  tne  Administration  persisted 
In  the  same  tired  and  expensive  foreign  aid 
approach  Consistently,  over  Uie  years.  I 
have  art!>iert  th.i:  mult. Literal  assl.st mce.  with 
particip  ition  from  other  co'intrlefl.  is  the 
soundest  course  to  follow  Eatahlishment  of 
the  Aalan  Development  Bank,  for  example 
had  and  contmueji  tu  receive  niv  suppirt.  as 
it  involves  fin.mcial  ontributl.jns  and  full 
partlclpwtlnn  from  countries  wlthm  rhe  area 
involved  The  Intemationul  Development  As- 
soototioQ.  and  the  Inter-Amerlc  iJi  Develop- 
maat  BaaJi  ar«  jus;  ".wo  ot.^er  oripinizationa 
that  are  engaged  in  ;oaji--.ype  prugr.tms 

la  again  voting  agalast  our  foreign  tiid 
program,  I  can  recite  the  same  reasons  as  in 
past  years-  co5it!y  w  isteftl  mismanagement 
and.  perhaps  w  irst  -if  all  It  doesnt  permit 
the  recipient  country  to  look  upon  the  as- 
iistince  as  anything  but  a  handout 

From  1946  to  the  present,  we  have  dis- 
bursed $lia.4aa. 000.000  to  over  lOO  foreign 
countries  Just  as  we  can  no  longer  be  police- 
man ■  for  the  world,  we  cannot  play  the  role 
of  Santa  Cans 

TKX    SHARING 

Fjr  years.  I  have  endorsed  the  proposal — 
Introducing  legislation.  H  R  5618 — for  shar- 
ing of  Federal  taxes  xi'h  states  This  would 
allow  the  state?  and  local  givernm'-nts  to 
determine  f  r  themselves  '.he  "ype  of  public 
programs  required  Mlchiganders  shi^uld  b« 
Interes'-ed  in  Knowing  that  we  paid  »703  mil- 
lion in  1367  to  .-.upport  the  Federal  G  ivern- 
menfs  various  grant  pro^ranis  But  Mich- 
igan only  received  back  «497  3  million  some 
$205  3  milll  in  less  than  it  paid  T  ju  d^n't 
have  to  bt>  a^i  Blnsteln  to  ni?ure  out  that 
Michigan  htis  been  short  changed 

THE    M.V^E     -P    FEDEBAL    GOVERNMENT 

On  numerois  occajlons  I  have  discussed 
duplic  talon  vf  Federal  programs  and  the 
absolute  need  of  a  modern  Hoover-type  Com- 
mission to  sift  through  the  more  than  1,000 
Federal  aid  programs  and  recommend  e<on- 
omies  and  simplification.  We  could  save 
billions  annually  bv  eliminating  this  waste. 

In  a  most  recent  disclosure  ?»  study  of  Fed- 
eral aid  programs  turned  up  58  water  conser- 
vation and  control  pr'->gr-ams.  spread  thr-uigh 
seven  agencies:  470  education  programs  In 
20  agencies.  69  manpower  training  and  voca- 
tional education  programs  in  eight  agencies: 
112  programs  reiated  to  helplnt;  the  poor-  4:} 
programs  re.ating  to  child  health:  and  74 
economic  and  business  development  pro- 
grams, spread  among  ten  agencies  If  this 
wasn  t  so  costly  It  would  be  laughable  The 
left  hand  aoesn  t  have  the  slightest  idea  what 
the  right  hand  is  doing 

ADDSESS    CORaECTIONS 

I  would  be  most  appreciative  if  you  would 
check  your  name  and  address  on  the  en- 
vel-ipe  and  let  me  know  If  any  changes  should 
be  made  on  our  Newaletier  mailing  list. 

aCADSMT    APPOLNTMKNTS 

Applications  for  possible  nomination  to 
the  servlc*  academies  Naval.  Military.  Air 
Force  and  Merchant  Maruie--for  classes  be- 
ginning In  July.  1969.  are  stlU  being  con- 
sidered Plea^  write  to  me  at  our  W.Lshington 
offlce   for   complete    inTormatioa. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  In  any  man- 
ner    please   let   me   know 
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THIRTEEN  US  ME.AT  INSPECTORS 
CANNOT  CHFCK  HUGE  VOLUME  OP 
IMPORIS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 
IN   IHK  HOUSK  OF  UKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Jxiiy  25.  li)68 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  seriously 
dnubt  that  the  United  States  has  a  suf- 
flcicrU,  insppciion  forre  abroad  to  in'>;ire 
that  imported  meats  comply  with  the 
same  standard.^  set  for  domestic  products 
under  the  recently  enacted  Wholesome 
Meat  Act 

The  new  rtquiroments.  which  becamo 
efTective  Pebrua;-y  l.l,  .specify  that  .^uch 
importations  shall  "comply  with  all  the 
m.spection.  buildinc  construction  and  all 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  retrula- 
tions  issued  thereunder  applicable  to 
such  articles  in  commerce  within  the 
United  Stales  •• 

In  response  to  my  request  for  a  report 
on  the  operation  of  this  program,  the 
U  S  Department  of  Anriculture  advises 
me  It  has  only  13  inspectors  a.ssiuned 
abroad  to  check  the  hundreds  of  plants 
which  supply  nearly  one  billion  pounds  of 
meat  each  year  to  the  .\merican  mr.rket. 
Between  February  and  July  1  they  visited 
303  plants  In  the  38  countnes  now  per- 
mitted to  export  meat  to  the  United 
States 

The  Department  says  each  of  the  au- 
thorized plants  will  be  visited  at  least 
once  a  year,  with  more  frequent  inspec- 
tions scheduled  for  what  are  described 
as  "larTC  volume  and  problem  plants." 
Present  inspector  as-signments  arci 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  three; 
Canada.  Central  and  South  America. 
four;  and  Europe,  six. 

Here  at  home.  USD.A  has  more  meat 
inspectors  in  .some  States  than  it  has  m 
the  rest  of  the  world.  With  the  limited 
force  assigned  abioad.  1  do  not  see  how 
USDA  can  even  begin  to  carry  out  its 
directive  from  Congress  to  .subject  im- 
ported meats  to  the  .same  quality  stand- 
ards applied  to  domestic  products. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  should  limit 
meat  imports  to  an  amount  v.hich  can  oe 
properly  checked  by  the  13  USDA  in- 
spectors assigned  to  this  job. 

The  USDA  report  on  its  meat  inspec- 
tion activities  abroad  follows; 

Department  or   .^GHicrt.TT/RE. 
Wii.v'iinstcm.  D  C  .July  CI,  136*. 
Hon    Tom   Ki-epve. 
Home  of  Re presrntofii'es. 
Waslnnqton.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kijippe:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
July  10  .iiquiry  concerning  the  Whuaesome 
Me«t  .\ct 

The  imported  meat  requlremeals  of  the 
Act  became  effective  February  13,  VJ68  At 
that  time,  six  Deparlmi'iit  Inspectors  were 
engaged  full  time  In  visiting  foreign  meat 
plants  They  visited  .}63  plants  from  February 
13  to  July  1  of  this  year  In  Fiscal  Year  1968. 
631  plants  were  reviewed  On  May  19.  this 
lorce  was  increased  to  Uilrteen  by  the  assign- 
ment of  seven  additional  veterinarians.  Moat 
L>f  the  new  men  are  already  un  their  first  for- 
eign trip   Plaxis  call  for  visits  to  each  oi  tba 


plants  authorized  to  export  meat  to  the 
United  States  :it  least  once  this  calendar  year 
Large  volume  and  problem  plants  will  be 
vLslted  more  often 

Inspectors  are  based  In  the  United  States 
and  go  to  .ill  of  the  ;j8  cnnitrlcs  rurrcnily 
permitted  to  export  meat  Assignments  are 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  plants  involved. 
Present  Inspector  asFlgnment.s  lire:  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  three:  Tanada.  Central  and 
South  America,  four:  and  Europe  six  Uow- 
ever.  considerable  flrxlbillty  m  srhedulln'^  is 
anticipated  If  we  are  tn  meet  prt^jr:!"!  objec- 
tives by  tlie  end  of  the  year 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  R    Hughes. 
E.ierut-.ir  .4s.sMrunr  to  the  Secretary. 


July  25,  1968 


PUERTO  RICO  CONSTITUTION  DAY, 
JULY   25 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

ijf     .MW     V>  RK 
IN   niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr  ROONLY  of  Now  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er. 16  years  ago  today,  the  i.sland  of 
Puerto  Rico  attained  its  Commonwealth 
status  Each  year  since  the  adoption  of 
its  constitution.  July  25  has  marked  a 
milest^ine  of  proftress  in  the  Island's 
l)henomenal  .social  and  economic  devel- 
opment 

It  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  the 
people  of  Pueito  Rico  celebrate  this 
event.  Our  Puerto  Ricaii  citizens  living 
in  this  country  rightly  consider  this 
iiistoric  day  .ilmost  as  mcaniniiful  as  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  Spanish  language 
press  both  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Western  Hemi.tphere  is  incrcasiniily 
proud  to  devote  considerable  attention 
to  this  historic  occasion. 

For  me  this  day  always  has  particti- 
larly  deep  significance,  for  it  was  my 
:;ood  fortune,  under  appointment  of  the 
late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  to  preside 
over  the  House  proceedings  which  gave 
the  iicople  of  Puerto  Rico  their  unique 
status.  This  day  al.so  means  much  to  me 
because  I  have  had  a  lifelong  identity 
with  .^o  many  Puerto  Rlcan  friends  and 
neighbors  living  in  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  the  new  nations 
of  the  world  who  have  gained  independ- 
ence and  self-determuiation  can  equal 
the  magnificent  record  of  progress  and 
achievement  which  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  made  in  the  16  years  of  their 
Commonwealth  status. 

Althoui;h  the  people  tliemselves— the 
faimcrs.  the  shopkeepers,  the  public 
servants,  and  the  professional  men  and 
women  arc  larijcly  responsible  for  the 
tremendous  economic  and  social  devel- 
opments, they  have  had  the  help  of  some 
extremely  eminent  statesmen. 

I  take  great  pride  that  some  of  thc.-^e 
dLstiii£uished  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  are 
my  warm  and  i)ersonal  friends  of  lon^; 
standing.  Few  men  have  rendered  greater 
public  service  or  have  given  so  much  ol 
his  time  and  talents  to  his  people  and 
his  government  than  my  esteemed  friend, 
former  Governor  Luiz  Marin  Mimoz. 

All  of  us  in  this  body  can  be  proud  ol 
the  results  of  the  legislative  action  we 
took  16  years  ago.  Ail  America  can  share 
m  the  pride  with  which  every  Puerto 


Rican  man,  woman,  and  child  observes 
this  Constitution  Day.  Their  joy  is  our 
loy  Their  achievements  merit  our  heart- 
iest commendation  and  our  warmest  best 
wishes  for  continued  success.  May  Puerto 
Rico  sustain  its  fine  position  as  a  shining 
litiht  of  pro.sperity  and  free  enterprise 
among  all  Latin  American  countries— a 
beacon  of  hope  and  inspiration  to  her 
Spanish-speaking  neighbors. 


I'VE  HAD  IT 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mr  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gresswoman  Charlotte  T.  Reid.  of  Illi- 
nois, has  called  for  establishing  Sunday. 
July  28,  1968,  as  a  day  to  commemorate 
the  Pueblo  by  flying  the  U.S.  flag.  By 
doing  90  this  will  serve  notice  on  the 
world  that  we  remember  and  we  care. 

Our  flag  is  our  country's  symbol,  and 
it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  it  be  used 
in  this  admirable  fashion.  It  is  also  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  from  time  to  time 
we  charge  ourselves  to  extend  our  flag— 
and  the  country  it  represents— full  rec- 
ognition and  respect.  Bob  Roberts  of  sta- 
tion KVI.  Seattle,  Wash.,  recently  made 
a  commentary  which  does  this  appropri- 
ately and  uniquely.  Because  Mr.  Roberts 
savs  .something  that  needs  saying  and 
says  it  very  well.  I  insert  his  commentary 
entitled    "I've  Had  It"  into  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 
I'VE  Had  It! 
(EDrroRs    Note —The    following   commen- 
tary on  our  tlmee  by  Bob  Roberts  ol  Station 
KVI    Seattle.   Wash.,   is  one   of   the  best  we 
have  read    It  is  hoped  that  every  reader  of 
the  Bphrata  Review  will  take  Ume  out  to  read 
and  digest  it.)  v.  j 

There's  something  that  needs  to  b€  said 
about  this  country  And  since  no  one  seems 
to  have  the  gumption  to  say  it,  I  guess  its 

up  to  me  

I  have  h.^d  it  up  to  here  with  persons  who 
are  trying  dehberately  to  tear  my  country 
apart  And  its  way  past  time  to  throw  at  me 
that  tired  old  wheeze  about  being  a  Flag- 
waver  Youre  damned  right  I'lp  a  Flag-waver, 
and  I  got  the  right  to  be  one  the  hard  way. 

I  have  had  it  with  pubescent  punlts.  wal- 
lowing in  self-pity,  who  make  a  display  of 
deploring  their  birth  into  a  world  which— to 
use  their  sissv  expression— they  didn't  make. 
Well  I  didn't  make  the  world  I  was  born 
In  either  And  neither  did  the  men  I  know 
who  are  worthy  of  respect.  They  just  went 
.about  and  made  something  out  of  it. 

The  men  I  grew  up  with  were  fetched  up  In 
a  logging  camp  They  were  the  immigrant 
.•-ons  of  every  cast-off  race  there  is.  And  they 
didnt  have  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  knowledge  at 
home  to  start  them  off.  either. 

But  I  can  write  you  a  song  about  the  son 
ol  a  Po  Valley  coal  miner  who  became  a  na- 
tionally renowned  physicist;  about  doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  forestry  speciaUsts.  conser- 
vation experts,  and  men  of  the  cloth — In  the 
Seattle-Tacoma  area — who  came  out  of  that 
logging  camp.  And  about  the  son  of  a  Danish 
mechanic  who  is  one  of  the  best  friends 
I've  got. 

So  don't  give  me  your  whining,  whimper- 
ing, self-pitying  clap-trap  about  how  this 
country  is  letung  you  dcrwn. 

I  have  had  it  with  hlppiee.  bralnlees  in- 
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lellectuals,  writers  who  cant  write    painters 
who  can't   paint,   teachers  who  cant   teach. 
administrators  who  cant  administer,  enter- 
tainers   who    fancy    themselves    sociolopists. 
and  Negroes  who  castigate  as  "Uncle    lorn 
the   very   men   who  have   done   ihe  most    to 
demonstrate  to  all  of  us  the  most  important 
Quality     in     .America-  individual     enterprise 
and   responsibility-   Dr     Geortre   Wiishington 
Carver    Archie  Moore.  Bert  Williams.  Booker 
T    Washington.  Roy  WUkins,  Ju.-tice    rhur- 
Kood  Marshall.  Duke  Ellington.  Count  Basie. 
Nat  Cole,  the  Mills  Brothers,  and  their  father. 

and  many  more.  ,„„*,  „>,„ 

1-ve  had  It  with  those  cerebral  giants  who 
think  it's  smart  to  invite  drug  advocates  to 
lecture  in  their  classrooms,  and  with  teach- 
ing curiosities  like  that  one  in  the  Mercer 
Island  School  DisUict  who  invited  a  Black 
Power  spokesman  to  dispense  a  lecture  on 
Fla«-burning.  ...„„ 

rve  had  it  with  people  who  are  setting 
about  deliberately  to  rip  up  mankind  s  no- 
blest experiment  in  decency.  „Tfvr,n 
And  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something  If  >ou 
think  you're  going  to  tear  down  my  country  s 
Flag  and  destroy  the  institutions  my  friends 
and  members  of  my  family  have  fought  and 
died  for,  you're  t'oi"g  ^°  "'<^''  '«  ''''""'  ''^'" 
me  first.  „.f,,i 
And,    buddy,    youd    better    get    up    ..wful 

early  in  the  morning 
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than  the  lawless  element  that  use  those 
tools  are  actually  compounding  the  prob- 
lem rather  than  facing  up  lo  it. 

Perhaps  what  they  really  fear  is  the 
possibility  that  the  American  people  are 
coming  to  realize  that  many  of  the  social 
and  ludicial  policies  and  programs  of 
recent  years,  which  they  ardently  sup- 
ported.'were  the  seed  from  which  our 
present  whirlwind  comes. 


LAWLESSNESS  IN  OUR  SOCIEFY 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  25,  1968 
Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  Tuesday's  violence  in 
Cleveland,  there  were  those  who  took  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  claim  that  absence 
of  new  Federal  gun-control  legislation 
was  the  cause  of  that  violence. 

In  effect,  the  spokesmen,  for  some  rea- 
son sought  to  lay  the  guilt  for  the  trag- 
edy in  Cleveland  at  the  feet  of  Congress, 
rather  than  with  the  lawless  element 
that  ruthlessly  killed  three  police  officers 
and  burned  more  than  200  persons  from 
their  homes.  , 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  simply 
an  effort  to  excuse  the  policies  of 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  admimstratlon 
which  are  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
national  climate  of  violence  leading  to 
the  Cleveland  outbreak. 

This  is  not  to  argue  the  pro  and  con 
of  the  gxm-control  issue.  But  it  is  to  say 
that  anyone  who  really  thinks  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Federal  gun-control  bill  wouJd 
have  prevented  the  police-killing  hood- 
lums from  acquiring  their  murderous 
weapons  simply  cannot  or  will  not  un- 
derstand the  threat  facing  our  commu- 
nity and  our  country  today. 

It  is  not  simply  the  absence  of  strong 
gun-control  laws  that  led  to  urban  guer- 
rilla warfare  such  as  Cleveland  tragically 
experienced.  Rather  it  is  the  absence  of 
strong-willed  top-level  executive  leader- 
ship in  our  country.  We  have  suffered  a 
leadership  that  yeai'-by-year,  day-by- 
day  has  tolerated,  excused,  and  condoned 
increasing  lawlessness  in  our  society. 

Indeed,  how  could  a  Federal  gun- 
control  law  possibly  have  prevented  the 
fire  bombing  of  the  homes  of  innocent 
Cleveland  families?  Clearly,  those  who 
seek  to  blame  the  tools  of  violence  rather 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  POLICY  COM- 
MITTEE OPPOSES  H.R.  15890— A 
BILL  THAT  WOULD  AUTHORIZE 
428  ADDITIONAL  SUPERGRADE 
POSITIONS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
is  opposed  to  H.R.  15890.  This  bUl  would 
authorize  428  additional  supergrade  po- 
sition^-GS-16,  GS-17,  and  G&-l&-in 
the  executive  branch. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  a  total 
of     9  320     supergrade     posts— or     their 
equivalent— in    the     executive    branchy 
These  positions  pay  between  $22,835  ana 
$28,000   per  year.   The   addition  of   428 
such  posts— 365  to  a  general  pool  and  bS 
to  specific  agencies— would  increase  the 
Federal  payroll  by  at  least  $10  million  a 
year  Moreover,  a  promotion  to  a  super- 
grade  usually  creates  a  chain  reaction  oi 
at  least  a  dozen  promotions  or  new  ap- 
pointments in  the  lower  grades,  each  ol 
which    requires   additional   Federal   ex- 
penditures. 

Out  of  the  total  of  9,320  supergrade 
positions  now  in  existence,  Congress  es- 
tablishes numerical  ceilings  affectmg 
only  about  one-half.  There  are  no  limi- 
tations on  the  remainder.  Since  1961 
there  has  been  a  total  increase  of  over 
4  000  supergrade  positions.  This  large 
increase  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
congressional  policy  that  was  established 
in  Public  Law  87-367. 

One  year  ago  the  bill  submitted  by  tne 
administration  provided  for  an  increase 
of  245  supergrade  jobs  in  the  -general 
quota  pool'  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  63  super- 
grades  for  certain  specified  agencies.  At 
that  lime,  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion  John  W.  Macy.  Jr..  testified: 


The  245  that  we  are  proposing  at  the  pres- 
ent time  represent  the  Commission's  best 
judgment  as  to  the  number  that  are  needed 
lor  the  foreseeable  future. 

Now  in  just  1  .Miort  year,  the  needs  of 
the  Commissions  general  quota  pool 
have  increased  from  245  to  365  super- 
grade  positions.  Moreover,  of  the  365 
general  pool  supergrade  positions.  100 
would  be  held  in  reserve  for  future  use. 

This  legislation  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Johnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration despite  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  a  fiscal  crisis  that  has  placed  in 
jeopardy  the  financial  structure  of  this 
countrv-  It  would  substantially  expand 
the  elite  corps  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy even  though  in  an  effort  to  meet  this 
crisis,  a  10-percent  surtax  has  been  im- 
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posed  on  the  American  taxpayer  and  the 
administration  haa  been  ordered  to  cut 
$6  billion  In  1969  budget  expenditure* 
and  reduce  the  Federal  payroll  by  250,000 
permanent  positions. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  economy 
In  reverse.  It  is  a  flagrant  example  of  a 
bureaucracy  out  of  control  determined 
to  make  its  own  rules  and  march  to  lus 
own  music  If  this  legislation  is  adopted, 
top  paying  Jobs  could  be  awarded  in  the 
waning  days  of  a  thoroughly  discredited 
adiiUnstratlon  to  key  political  ap- 
pointees and  cronies.  We  urge  tiiat  H  R 
15890  be  defeated. 
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SEPARATE 


MINORITY 
HR.   17748 


VIEWS     ON 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

OF    FlNNSTLV.OriA 

Bf  TH?  HOCrSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  July  25, 


1968 


Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  an  In- 
creasing amount  of  attention  has  been 
paid  recently  to  the  legislation  H.R. 
17748,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1968. 

This  legislation  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  Ls  the  successor  to  the  origi- 
nal bill  HJl.  14816.  HR.  17748  Ls  sub- 
stantially and  substantively  changed 
from  the  original  proposal,  but  there  are 
nonetheless  some  serious  weaknesses 
which  I  believe  should  be  corrected  be- 
fore the  bill  is  enacted  Into  law. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I  will 
Include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  separate  minority 
views  on  tlils  leglslaLion.  contained  in 
House  Report  1720,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  the  views  of  a  number  of  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  this  proposal. 
The  separate  minority  views  on  H-R. 
17748  follow : 
Skpajuti  MinoUtt  Vuws  oh  Hit  177-18 
The  undersigned  member*  ot  the  CommH- 
tee  on  Education  and  L»toor  are  opposed  to 
HJl.  1774«  In  view  oi  the  vast  number  of 
programs  being  urged  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Congress  must  rei-ognlze  certain 
priorities  In  order  to  prevent  our  Nations  re- 
source* from  being  stretched  even  further 
beyond  their  limits.  U  Is  senseless  to  under- 
take additional  commitments  on  the  Federal 
level  in  the  absence  of  a  clear  ihowmg  thAt 
such  commitments  and  ihelr  accomponymg 
ctpendltures  are  necessary  In  the  cjse  of 
occupational  safety  and  health,  the  record 
before  the  committee  falls  far  short  of  dem- 
onstrating any  S'Uch  need 

The  fact  is  that  Feder.il  legislation  In  this 
field  appears  to  be  little  more  tiian  an  after- 
thought on  the  part  of  the  admluistra-lon, 
lu  the  words  of  the  Secretary  uf  Labor  the 
original  administration  bill  developed  quite 
quickly  •  It  developed  so  quickly  In  fact,  that 
there  was  apparently  no  consultation  by  the 
adnunisfatlon  with  safety  officials  at  the 
State  level,  with  representatnes  of  Industry, 
or  with  the  professlonAi  experts  In  the  safety 
and  health  fleld.  before  the  bill  was  drafted. 
Rarely  has  legislation  been  undertaken  with 
BO  lutle  knowledge  of  what  was  involved  The 
Secret.iry  of  Labor  acknowletlkted  before  i.^e 
committee  that  'Our  present  itatiitus  ■'"  the 
nature  and  frequency  of  occupational  in- 
Jurle*  and  ulseases  are  too  weak  for  any 
meaain^jlui  purpose     and  that     Research  in 


the  fleld  of  occupational  safety  and  health 
Is  •  •  •  woefully  inadequate  •  Although  in 
the  face  of  such  admissions  the  logical  step 
would  have  been  to  defer  any  leglslaUon  unlU 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  whatever  prob- 
lems existed  were  revealed  through  further 
study  the  committee  has  Instead  devised 
legislation  of  the  broadest  char.i<--er  placing 
fur  the  fir.st  'Ime  the  respunslbUUy  for  job 
saffty  in  each  of  the  Slates  <>n  the  shoulders 
of  the  Federal  Cluvernment 

It  Is  dtstreBslng  to  note  that  on  the  record 
before  the  committee.  Congress  can  have  no 
Idea  of  whnt  this  n.air.ino'h  undertHking  will 
r  >st  the  Federal  (iuvernmeiit  Although  the 
Secretary  of  Liilx.r  gues.sed  that  the  proposed 
legislall.'n  w  .uld  re^juire  auiiUiil  expendi- 
tures of  .ipprv)Xlmate.y  »30  million  once  the 
program  was  under  w.iy.  he  c.inceded  that 
any  breivkdown  ..f  his  es'iin.ite  would  be  un- 
rpllable  Other  eetimates  h.ive  run  as  high  as 
8175  million  for  the  m.spertlon  phase  alone 
It  seems  partlcularlv  futile  to  embark  on  a 
whully  new  Peder.il  program  without  having 
any  notion  of  what  Is  required  to  fund  It 
properly 

Certainly  the  evidence  that  we  have  sliows 
thai  excellent  pr.iKress  Is  being  made  in  the 
fleld  of  industrial  health  and  safely  through 
the  voluntary  e^orls  of  employers  employees 
and  private  organlzatiotu.  frequently  with 
the  assistance  of  State  safety  programs  and 
safety  officials  According  to  the  National 
Safety  Council,  accidental  deatlis  connected 
with  work  dropped  from  17  000  In  1947  to 
14  200  in  1367,  disabilities  were  reduced  from 
4  090  000  in  1947  t..  2  200  DOO  In  1367  This 
impressive  Jwre.use  ;n  deaths  and  disabilities 
occurred  during  a  perKKl  wSien  the  work  force 
was  increasing  by  "v.-r  10  million  employees 
M  >re.)ver  t:.f  r—>jrted  death  and  disability 
tuUiU  give  a  grossly  exjggerated  picture  of 
oc<  upati>.:uil  ha.-.ards  In  Industry  OT  the 
14,500  L>o-upallon.U  deaths  In  1<>«6,  3,200  lor 
21  percent,  uccurretl  In  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dent 2  9(X)  '  jr  20  pen-en  t)  occurred  among 
agr.cultural  wrrlcers,  and  3  200  <21  percent) 
among  service  or  Government  workers.  DU- 
.iblliues  are  similarly  overstated  An  Injury 
U  labelled  -disabling-  if  the  employee  loses 
a  day  or  more  of  work,  and  Uius  includes  all 
sorts  of  mlaor  aovldenla.  Of  the  toUl  of  3  2 
million  disabling  injuries,  only  about  15  per- 
cent were  actually  of  a  permanent  nature, 

Dnunatlr  improyement  In  industrial  safety 
is  al.so  shown  by  the  sharp  drop  In  the  occu- 
pational accident  rate  over  the  years.  The  fa- 
tality rate  has  dropped  from  42  deaths  per 
lOO.(XK)  workers  in  iyj6.  to  31  In  ItKfl.  to  20 
in  ld<>«  In  l'J2«3  there  were  319  disabling 
injuries  for  every  million  man-hours  of 
work,  by  1946  thU  was  reduced  to  14  8.  and 
by  1966,  this  was  cut  w  8  9  per  million  man- 
hours  The  statlsUcs  at  hand  plainly  show 
t.^at  the  American  worker  la  far  safer  at  his 
Job  than  he  Is  at  home  or  on  the  road. 

Wholly  apart  from  this  encouraging  trend 
in  tne  reducUon  of  occupaUoual  accidents, 
there  Is  no  re«is«jn  to  believe  that  Federal 
controls  would  materially  reduce  the  rate 
uf  such  accidents  or  injuries  Safety  au- 
thorities have  estimated  that  three-quarters 
of  accidents  on  the  Job  result  from  unsafe 
acu  rather  thiin  unsafe  conditions.  Safety 
programs  work  when  the  pftrtles — the  em- 
ploser  and  employees  are  educated  In  the 
need  for  safety  and  c  -operate  In  measures  to 
make  the  Job  s-ifer  V.ist  sums  of  money  are 
beuii;  spent  by  private  Industry  and  Insur- 
ance ..-ompanles  to  accomplish  this  end.  Vol- 
untary efforts  In  this  regard  have  worked 
well,  for  from  the  standpoint  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employee,  it  is  obviously  good 
bu-siness  to  reduce  accidents. 

Etlorts  to  police  employers  lu  matters  of 
safety  on  the  other  hand,  have  failed  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results.  The  elTective 
State  programs,  unlike  the  legislation  at 
hand,  emphasize  cooperation  ajid  remedial 
action  rather  than  punitive  measures  de- 
signed to  coerce  compliance.  Insurance  oom- 
pany  repraeeutativea  have  told  of  the  aban- 


donment of  their  early  altempU  to  effectuate 
safety  by  the  use  of  'schedule  ratings."  a  sys- 
tem whereby  credits  were  given  the  insured 
employer  for  compliance  with  certain  stand- 
ards and  the  adoption  of  the  successful  ap- 
proach of  crediting  Insured  employers  for  su- 
perior accident  records  These  companies 
have  learned  that  the  best  approach  Is  one  of 
rewarding  employers  for  superior  safety  per- 
formance rather  than  relying  on  the  employ- 
ers  adherence  to  cerUln  standards  Imposed 
unllaterallv  bv  a  third  party  Yet  the  Gov- 
ernment would  ..pparently  Ignore  this  salu- 
tary experience  .>nd  would  restore  a  dl.scred- 
Ited  policing  policy  as  a  means  of  assuring 
safety 

Despite  the  seemingly  deferential  provisions 
reg.irdlng  State  enforcement,  tlie  bill  would 
usurp  the  traditional  role  of  the  States  in 
dealing  with  Industrial  safety  There  are,  to 
be  sure,  provisions  for  ceding  authority  to  the 
Suites,  but  such  authority  Is  to  be  returned 
to  the  State*  only  where  the  State  has  satis- 
fied the  Secreuary  of  Labor  that  lu  enforce- 
ment program  will  satisfy  Federal  objectlvee. 
In  short,  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
States  will  be  permitted  to  exercise  their  his- 
torical functions  In  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  will  depend  virtually  ex- 
clusively on  the  Judgment  of  a  single  Indi- 
vidual, the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  vle^  of  the 
varlauon  of  practices  from  industry  to  in- 
dustry and  plant  to  plant,  the  establishment 
of  safety  programs  tailored  to  these  widely 
diverse  systems  Is  particularly  well  fltt«d  to 
State  regulauon.  and  particularly  HI  sult«d  to 
the  monoUthlo.  uniform  system  of  Federal 
control  envisioned  In  this  legislation. 

For  the  reasons  set  forth  above,  we  oppose 
H  R.  1774a  There  ha*  been  no  showing  of  the 
need  or  even  the  desirability  of  the  Federal 
safety  program  which  the  bill  would  create 
Indeed,  the  record  before  the  committee 
strongly  rebuts  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
trusion of  the  Federal  Government  provides 
any  sort  of  panacea  for  hazards  on  the  Job. 
It  IS  far  more  likely  that  Federal  controls 
would  onlv  undermine  the  successful  efforts 
currently  being  made  by  private  Industry 
and  the  States  Tlie  bill  should  be  rejected  In 

toto. 

William  H.  Atres. 
John  M.  AaHBROoit, 
Edward  J.  GtJKNrr. 
John  D,  EaLXNBORN. 

WlLLLAM    J.   SCKEBLI. 

Edwin   D.   Eshlbman. 
James  C  Gardneb. 


NEW  YORK  SECOND  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  ANNUAL  QUES- 
TIONNAIRE  RESLT.TS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER.  JR. 

or    NXW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Record  the  re- 
.sults  of  my  annual  questionnaire.  As  be- 
fore, the  questions  were  prepared  by 
political  science  students  at  one  of  our 
universities  on  Long  Island.  N.Y. 

This  year,  the  tabulation  was  made  by 
psycholoKy  students  at  the  State  univer- 
sity at  Farmlngdale,  N.Y..  under  the  di- 
rection of  Assistant  Professor  Peter 
Alimaras  and  his  student  assistant,  Jose 
EXichesne.  We  are  also  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  of  the  university  president, 
Charles  Lolfin.  and  vice  president.  Jack 
Purcell. 

The  questions  and  response  percent- 
ages are  as  follows: 


July  25,  1968 

[Percent    of 


this 


Queetion    1 


respondents    who    made 
choice] 
The   war  in  Vietnam  should 


Prosecuted  more  vigorously  than  It  is  at 
present  to  produce   mllUtary  victory.     37 

Conducted  at  the  present  level 3 

Brought  to  an   end  by  gradual,  negoti- 
ated withdrawal ^"1 

Ended  by  US.    withdrawal  now 12 

Undecided   or  no  opinion 1 

Queetlon  2:  Tlie  admission  of  Communist 
China   to    the    United    Nations   should    be — 

Prevented  absolutely 31 

Postponed  for  now 23 

Favorably   considered 28 

Arranged  as  soon  as  possible 13 

Undecided  or  no  opinion ° 

Question    3:    American    military    commit- 
ment m  Europe  should  be — 

Increased    ^ 

Maintained  at  present  levels 21 

Reduced  without  being  abandoned 58 

Eliminated  completely   15 

Undecided   or   no  opinion 3 

Question  4:  The  anticipated  deficit  in  the 

Federal  budget  should  be — 

Eliminated  by  reducing  Government  ex- 
penditures In  civilian  but  not  In  mili- 
tary   functions 

Eliminated  by  reduction  In  military  ex- 
penditures primarily  or  exclusively. -- 

Eliminated  by  cutting  military  and 
civilian  fimctlons  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment     

Eliminated  by  adding  the  surtax  of  10 
percent  as  "desired  by  President  John- 
son   

Left  standing  as  a  debt  against  the  fu- 
ture          2 

Undecided  or  no  opinion 2 

Question  5:  The    'urban  crisis"  should  be 
dealt  with  by- 
Increasing  the  number  and  power  of  the 

police 33 

Letting  private  enterprise  provide  Jobs, 
housing,  etc..  through  business  activi- 
ties   

Reducing  the  role  oX  Government  gen- 
erally   

Increasing  State  and  Federal  expendi- 
tures  for   public   housing.   Jobs,   slum 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

QUESTION  7— Continued 

listed  below  are  issues  currently  being  debated  I  would  hke 
to  know  what  sunificanceyou  attach  to  these  issues  Please 
immtwf  in  the  order  ol  importance,  i  e ,  (1)  very  important; 
(2)  important;  (3)  less  impoitant;  etc  I 

Percent  ot  respondents  who  said 
this  issue  was  - 
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AI^ERIAN  PARTICIPATION  IN 
PIRACY 


Issue 


l.   Care  lor  the  aged. 
k    Congressional  lelorm 
I.    Federal-State  revenue 

sharing, 
m  Tax  deductions  tor 

political  contributions 
n.  Ti«  deduction  lor  college 

tuition 
0.  Use  ot  drugs 


Veiv 
important 

iiipo 

tant 

less 
inipoitant 

lb 

73 

19 

(,3 

be 

10 

20 

70 

4 

7 

89 

•A 
2b 

!9 
16 

17 
b9 

PROHIBITED  KNIFE  ACT 


28 


15 


32 


21 


44 


e 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mr  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  Members  who 
have  Introduced  today  a  bill  to  curb  the 
use  of  deadly  switchblade  knives  in  the 
United  States  by  prohibiting  interstate 
traffic  in  this  kind  of  knives.  The  bill  we 
have  introduced,  whose  chief  sponsor  is 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
WOLFF],  is  known  as  the  Prohibited 
Knife  Act. 

I  have  joined  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
bill  because  I  feel  that  the  need  is  clear 
for  a  strong  Federal  law  aimed  at  en- 
tirely removing  switchblades  from  our  so- 
ciety. The  bUl  also  would  Include  any 
other  folding  knives  with  blades  more 
than  3  inches  long.  As  the  bill's  findings 
and  declarations  section  states: 

other  types  of  knives  are  equally  well  or 
better  suited  to  every  legitimate  purpose  for 

been  used:   switch- 


17 


which  these  knives  have 

blade  knives  ha\e  no  redeeming  social  value 

lures   lor   ouu.ic    ..wu^.^k     , .,   » whatsoever,  and  their  purpose  and  the  pur- 

c"ea?ance    and  we  fare  afd..— 14      pose    of    certain    other    long-bladed    fo  duig 

Sd^or  no  o^mTon 3      knives  is  restricted  almost  solely  to  violence 

and  threatened  violence. 

Earlier  this  week  the  House  passed  a 
bill  providing  more  stringent  regulation 
of  Interstate  traffic  in  firearms.  It  is  only 
proper  that  Congress  enact  a  law  to 
crack  down  on  the  knives  whose  only 
purpose  Is  violence.  Under  our  present 
weak  laws,  switchblades  are  easily  avail- 
able to  anyone,  even  children. 

But  the  statistics  on  crimes  committed 
with  knives  are  terrifying.  In  1965  and 
1966  4,700  of  the  20.000  homicides  com- 
mitted'in  the  United  States  were  com- 
mitted with  knives— nearly  25  percent. 
And  knife  murders  are  steadily  increas- 
ing In  number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said  before,  the 
mail  from  my  constituents  on  gun  legis- 
lation has  been  extremely  hea\T.  both 
from  opponents  and  proponents  of  more 
stringent  laws.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  letters  and  telegrams,  even 
from  opponents  of  gun  laws,  have  shown 
strong  support  for  a  ban  on  switchblades. 

Passage  of  this  bill  would  prevent  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  injuries  everj-  year. 
It  is  a  logical  companion  measure  for 
firearms  legislation. 


Undecided  or  no  op 

Question  6:  Excessive  outflow  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  should  be  dealt  with  by  one  of  the 
following  primarily — 
By  restriction  of  American  investments 

abroad 

Restrictions  of  foreign  travel  of  Ameri- 
cans          ° 

Reduction  of  military  budgets 28 

Reduction  in  nonmilitary  foreign  aid--     45 
Undecided  or  no  opinion * 

QUESTION  7 

Listed  bekjw  are  issues  currently  being  debated.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  signihcance  you  attach  to  these  issues.  Please 
number  m  the  order  ot  importance,  i  e,.  (1)  very  important; 
(2)  important;  (3)  less  important;  etc.j 


Issue 


Percent  ot  respondents  who  said 
this  issue  was— 


Very       Important       Less 
important  important 


a.  Taies 

b.  Vietnam  war 

c.  Urban  crisis 

d.  Civil  rights  struggle 

e.  Public  education.   

t.   Cfuat  prevention  and 

control 

J.  InHation 

h.  Aid  to  foreign  nabons 

I.    Public  or  k)w  rent  housing. 


45 

25 

30 

76 

14 

10 

3S 

28 

39 

33 

29 

38 

22 

28 

50 

40 

24 

36 

33 

22 

45 

9 

17 

74 

S 

17 

75 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,   we  are 
Indeed  living  in  strange  times  when  al- 
legedly responsible   nations  give  succor 
and  aid  to  pirates. 

In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the 
Barbary  pirates,  operating  from  the 
north  coa.st  of  Africa,  ruthlessly  seized 
vessels  and  passengers  for  plunder  and 
ransom— until  Stephen  Decatur  put  an 
end  10  this  piracy. 

And  vet,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th 
centurv'.  we  find  piracy  still  rife  in  that 
part  of  the  world  and  the  alleged  nation 
of  Algeria  not  only  condoning  these  ac- 
tions but  participating  in  them. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  United 
States  and  the  other  free  nations  In  the 
world  standing  by  idly  while  these  in- 
famous acts  on  international  piracy  go 
unpunished.  The  United  States  has  not 
even  taken  official  recognizance  of  Al- 
geria holding  the  sky-jacked  Israel  El  Al 
ictliner  and  the  nationals  of  Israel  being 
held  as  hostages,  God  knows  under  what 
conditions. 

These  are  not  the  acts  of  a  responsible 
nation.  Mr.  Speaker.  These  arc  not  the 
acts  of  a  nation  that  should  have  the 
privilege  of  sitting  In  the  councils  of  na- 
tions. 

I  urge  the  free  nations  in  the  world  to 
exercise  an  economic  blockade  and  an 
airline  boycott  of  Algeria  until  the  plane 
and  the  imprisoned  Israelis  arc  freed. 

Apropos  of  this  situation,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Philadelphia  Inquirer  and.  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  submit  the  editorial 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, a-s  follows: 

Piracy  in  the  Air 
The  so-called  '■hijacking"  of  airliner.-=. 
which  has  now  developed  Into  an  interna- 
tional political  racket,  is.  to  call  it  by  its 
right  name,  nothing  short  of  piracy.  It  is 
time  to  stop  it. 

Cuba,  which  has  been  the  landing-place 
many  American  screwballs  have  forced  planes 
to  seek,  has  generally  acted  with  diplomatic 
correctness  in  returning  planes,  crews  and 
passengers  promptiv,  albeit  with  some  brain- 
washing and.  on  at  least  one  recent  occasion, 
with  the  deliberate  incarceration  of  a  Cuban- 
American   pilot. 

But  the  pirating  of  an  El  .Al  airliner,  headed 
from  Rome  to  Tel  Aviv,  puts  this  lawless 
activity  in  another  light.  Alter  the  Boeing 
707  was  forced  to  land  at  Algiers,  the  Alge- 
rian Government  revealed  its  own  complicity 
by  sending  back  all  but  the  Lsraeli  citizens 
aboard. 

Whether  or  not  the  Arab  pirates  learned 
their  trade  bv  watching  the  detourcd  flights 
to  Havana,  they  have  turned  it  into  a  form 
of  war  which  could  raise  havoc  with  inter- 
n.itional   rur   traffic. 

We  sugeest  that  the  International  Cu  il 
Aviation  Organization,  an  agency  ol  the 
United  Nations,  or  the  Federation  Aeronau- 
tique  Internationale,  with  headquarters  in 
Paris,  take  the  lead  In  squelching  this  de- 
velopment  by  acting  to  ban 


all  air  service 
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to  any  eountry  which  encounigM  piracy  of 
alrllnen. 

IndlTlduAl  naUona  and  alrllnea.  of  course. 
ne«d    not   iralt   for   International    sanctions 

Individuals  who  perpetrate  there  piratical 
crUnes.  of  course,  also  deeerve  prompt  and 
severe  proeecutlon  We  don't  see  either  Cub* 
or  AJgerla  taking  any  action  in  'hat  ftpid  to 
d*te 


THE  U  S  S.  "PUEBLO  AND  ITS 
CREW  MUST  BE  RETURNED 
WITHOUT   ANY    FURTHER    DKI.AY 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  MAan^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  22.   1968 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker  on  Jan- 
uary 23  of  this  year  our  ship,  the  U  S  S 
Pueblo  was  hijacked  and  Us  crew  ille«al- 
ly  imprisoned  by  North  Korea  in  utter 
violation  of  the  internationally  recoK- 
nized  nffflt  of  freedom  of  the  sea.s.  This  la 
the  firsC  "sAich  seizure  of  an  Amerlran 
vessel  by  a  forelKn  pnwer  w.th  which  the 
United  States  was  not  at  war  .since  1862 

One-half  a  year  has  elapsed  since  our 
own  men  and  our  own  ship  were  seized 
and  still  there  is  no  iniicaium  if  and 
when  the>-  wTll  be  returned  Its  comple- 
ment of  officers  and  crew.  includinK  a 
brave  boy  from  my  own  State  of  Mar>- 
land,  are  still  Incarcerati-d  and  lan- 
sfuishintr  m  Commun;st  prisons.  I  call 
for  afnrmative  action  now  to  efTect  the 
release  of  our  ship  and  the  return  of 
our  men  without  any   further  delay 

It  certainly  seems  that  diplomatic  ef- 
forts, thus  far  have  proven  to  be  mei- 
fective  and  fruitless  If  the.se  intolerable 
conditions  should  continue  I  feel  that 
our  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
seriously  consider  other  :neasures  We 
must  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  we 
are  determined  to  recover  our  vessel  and 
effect  the  release  of  it.-,  otflcers  and  men. 
We  must  also  make  tne  Commu;iu-.t  a  -)rld 
realize  that  such  arts  of  ai'^re.^siun  will 
not  no  unchallenged  and  that  our  naval 
ves.sels  cannot  be  attacked  with  im.i.inity 

It  IS  feared  that  unless  sU'iTier  meas- 
ures are  taken  because  of  this  act  of 
piracy,  the  world  mmht  form  a  totally 
false  impression  that  we  ha\e  aban- 
doned this  matter  To  forget  our  men.  to 
abandon  our  ship,  are  unthinkable,  for 
the  officers  and  crew  jf  the  U  S.S  Pufblo 
have  every  right  to  an  abiding  faith  that 
the  United  States  will  take  all  measures 
and  means  to  assure  their  release  and 
safe  return  to  their  homes 

The  President  has  charactei  ized  this 
seizure  by  North  Korea  as  "another 
wanton  and  aggie.s.^ue  act'  that  took 
place  in  international  waters — an  act  he 
said,  that  clearly  cannot  be  accepted. 
This  incident  is  more  than  an  act  of 
piracy  on  the  high  seas,  it  is  tantamount 
to  am  act  of  war  against  our  count! y  and 
in  the  language  of  diplomacy  is  a  mat- 
ter of  "utmost  gravity." 

Six  months  have  passed  ,^ince  this  in- 
tolerable Incident  happened  and  tiie  sit- 
uation IS  still  not  resolved  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  President  has  not  ruled 
out  any  course  of  action  that  may  be 
necessary  to  have  this  ve.ssel  and  it.s  of- 
ficers and  crew  relea.sed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Personally.  I  do  not  rule  out  any  course 
of  action  that  may  eventually  become 
necessary  to  free  our  men  from  confine- 
ment  In   Communist  prisons    I  submit 

they  merit  our  f^rst  consideration  and  I 
call  for  a  firm  .stand  without  further 
vaiMlatlon  or  delay 


July  25,  1968 


THF   NEXT   KRA    IN   AMERICAN 
FOREIGN  POLICY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

IN    1  HK  HOLTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau    July  25    I96i 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  while 
focusing  our  interest  and  efforts  on  the 
negotiating  table  in  Parts,  we  must  also 
give  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  fu- 
ture direction  of  our  foreign  policy.  Vice 
President  HfMfHREY  has  recognized  this 
need  and  delivered  an  Incisive  address 
on  The  Next  Kra  m  American  Foreign 
Policy  " 

In  this  address,  the  Vice  President  de- 
velops specific  t^oals  and  policies  from 
the  basic  premi.se  that  conditions  de- 
mand a  shift  from  policies  of  confron- 
tation and  containment  to  policies  of 
reconciliation  and  peaceful  engage- 
ment"  He  outlines  a  role  for  the  United 
States  m  international  development 
which  emphasizes  multilateral  aid  pro- 
grams, economic  rather  than  military 
assistance,  and  the  encouragement  of 
economic  and  political  reyionalism  The 
Vice  President  endorses  a  policy  which 
reflects  an  appreciation  of  both  the  force 
of  nationalism  and  the  limits  of  our  con- 
structive involvement  in  developing 
nations 

The  Vice  President  demonstrates  a 
deep  sensitivity  to  and  understanding  of 
international  problems  and  the  future 
course  of  our  fore'.Kn  policy  I  in.sert  the 
text  of  his  remarks  in  the  Record; 

I  want  111  Uilk  with  yon  'iKlay  .ibout  thp 
next  era  in   .^nierlciiti   fiirpinn  pulley 

For  I  believe  we  .md  Indeed  the  rest  of 
til?  wurld     are  truly  at  a  tiirniiii?  p<jint 

1  *enly  years  iigo,  the  Unileci  .States  w.is 
\  irt  uuJly  the  only  source  of  p>'Wer  m  'he  nun- 
C  jmniunlst  world 

We  fiiceU  .in  aKgressive  .ind  highly  cen- 
tralized Communist  bloc 

We  feared  its  desitjns  on  the  developing 
*i>rld  Western  Europe  and  Japan  tottered 
oil  the  brink  of  chaos 

.\merica  s  policies  were  geared  to  these 
jT'Oieins  I-irge  sucxeafces  were  achieved 
Now.  partly  because  of  the.se  successee.  we 
face  new  conditions 

The  cold  w.ir  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet   L'nlon  is  waning 

[he  f>mnniiii.st  c. >uniries  no  longer  pose 
a  :n;>iiollth!c  threat 

There  k  a  prospect  of  further  accelerating 
nuatiiU  efforts  tow.ird  disarmament 

The  new  n.. lions  .ire  moving  into  a  period 
when  they  increasingly  look  toward  self- 
devt-iopiiifiii  .mu  the  concrete  works  of  na- 
tional indepeiulence 

Western  Europe  and  Japan  c«n  stand  on 
their  own  two  feet,  and  they  want  to  do  Just 
that 

\  new  generation  la  emerging  In  the 
L'nited  Stales  and  other  Industrial  countriee 
wiiich  rejects  the  old  premlAea  of  war  and 
diplomacy  and  which  wants,  rightly  I  be- 
lieve to  see  more  emphasis  placed  on  human 
aiid  personal  values— like  having  enough  to 


e*t  being  able  to  learn         .  living  free 

free  of  fear 

These  conditions  demand  new  p>rlorltlee. 
new  policies  and  a  new  sense  of  purpose  in 
our  engagement  in  the  world. 

They  demand  a  shift  from  policies  of  con- 
frontation and  containment  to  policies  of 
reconciliation  and  F>eareful  engagement 

The  most  important  are«  of  reconcilia- 
tion— and  top  priority  for  American  foreign 
policy  m  the  next  decade — Is  that  of  E^ast- 
Wesl  relations  Tills  particularly  Includes  re- 
lations among  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  Western  Europe  and  Eastern 
Europe 

.^dherence  to  ihls  priority  will  minimize 
ihe  possibility  of  direct  conflict 

It  win  minimize  the  possibility  that  con- 
tUct  among  the  developing  nations  may  In- 
vfilve  the  major  p>>wers 

Plnallv  It  win  [)ermll  a  re-allocatlon  of  the 
world  s  rcsource.s  away  from  massive  military 
budgets  to  con.structlve.  human  develop- 
ment 

I  favor  the  following  actions  In  pursuit  of 
reconciliation 

I  1  1  Early  United  St.ites-Sovlet  agreement 
to  freeze  .md  to  reduce  oSenslve  and  defen- 
sive strategic  armaments  And.  following 
that,  initiative  toward  mutual  reduction  of 
Kfiieral  armaments  and  defense  expenditures 
by  all  nations 

(21  Reciprocal  reductions  of  American  and 
Soviet,  and  allied  forces  in  the  heart  of 
Kurop^ 

i3i  Accelerated  technological  and  eco- 
nomic Interchange  among  developed  coun- 
tries of  all  Ideologies,  and  in  turn  among 
these  nations  and   the  developing  countries 

1 4)  United  States-Soviet  action  to  avoid 
wa.steful  competition  In  .--pace — Including 
coorcUn.itlng  of  United  States  and  Soviet 
post-lunar    manned    f^pace   exploration 

These  .ire  goals  we  cannot  achieve  aJone 

I  offer  them  with  full  awareness  of  John 
Kennedy's  warning  against  the  Illusion  that 
there  can  be  an  American  .solution  to  every 
world   problem   ' 

But  we  can  take  concrete  initiatives  to- 
ward achieving   them 

The  tiusk  of  reconciliation  cm  obviously 
proceed  much  more  quickly  once  a  peace 
IS  achieved  In  Vietnam  It  must  be  a  la.stlng 
and  stable  peace — one  which  will  not  lead  to 
hfw  crises  that  can  drag  us  back  Into  the 
era   of   confrontation. 

I  have  been  disked  where  I  stand  on  the 
Vietnam  war 

I  want  to  €nd  the  war 

I  want  to  end  it  the  only  way  it  can  be 
ended'-by   a  [xilUlcal  .settlement 

I  want  a  political  settlement  which  will 
permit  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — all  the 
people  of  .South  Vietnam — to  shape  their 
own  tuture  And  I  want  to  see  a  cease-lire 
at    the   earliest   possible   moment 

Hli^ht.  now  however,  the  most  effective 
peace  etfr.rt  we  can  make  la  to  back  our 
nepotlallng  team  In  Paris,  headed  by  Am- 
ba.ssador  .\verell  Harrlman  and  Cyrus  Vance 

They  are  wise  and  experienced  diplomats 

They  are  trying  hard  to  secure  peace 

We  must  not  make  their  job  more  dif- 
ficult by  misleading  Hanoi  Into -the  belief 
that  our  negotiators  may  not  be  speaking 
for  .America 

l/ooklng  ahead  how  can  we  avoid  future 
VIetnams  ' 

Parts  of  the  developing  world — not  only 
in  Asia,  but  Africa  and  Latin  America  — will 
be  turbulent  for  some  time  to  come.  Our 
policy  objective  should  be  to  prevent  this 
turbtilence  from  breeding  wider  conflicts 

To   this  end,   we  should  do   three   things 

First:  Try  to  define  clearly.  In  our  own 
minds,  what  our  national  Interest  Is.  and 
what  it  Is  not.  in  each  of  these  developing 
areas 

That  Interest  surely  does  not  run  to  main- 
taining the  status  quo  wherever  It  la  chal- 
lenged 

We  are   not    the   world's   policemen     How 
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peoples  wish  to  govern  themselves,  and  how 
they  wish  to  change  their  governments — 
that's  their  business  Our  interest  runs  only 
to  avoiding  the  kinds  of  violence  which 
can  transcend  national  frontiers  and  threat- 
en the  wider  peace. 

Second:  We  also  have  to  recognize  that, 
whatever  our  own  intentions,  others  may 
be  prepared  to  violate  frontiers  and  foster 
local  turmoil  for  their  own  ends.  We  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  fulfill  specific  and 
clearly-deftned  mutual-defense  commitments 
approved  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Uiuted  States 

By  making  this  willingness  clear,  we  can 
help  to  deter  direct  major  aggression  and 
help  reduce  the  incidence  of  externally  spon- 
sored insurgency. 

We  should  firmly  insist,  however,  that  any 
threatened  country  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted— or  11  potentially  threatened  coun- 
try  actively  develop  programs  of  economic. 

political  and  social  development,  including 
land  reform,  which  will  win  the  support  of 
the  people. 

Third:  If  we  are  to  avoid  big-power  con- 
frontation over  small -power  conflicts,  the 
v,orld  mu.st  look  primarily  to  regional  orga- 
lilzatlons  to  prevent  indirect  aggression  and 
l.>cal  dLspuies  from  disrupting  the  broader 
I>cace 

These  orgatUzatioits  can  help  to  concili- 
ate disputes  among  their  members;  over  the 
longer-run.  they  may  be  able  increasingly 
to  meet  peacekeeping  needs. 

We  should  try  to  enhance  tlie  United  Na- 
tions'   peacekeeping    capability : 

By  supporting  creation  of  a  UN  Staff 
College  and  a  UN  Training  Center  for  Peace- 
keeping; 

By  using  U  S.  aid  to  encourage  more  ear- 
marking by  the  smaJler  powers  of  national 
inihtary   units  of    peacekeeping; 

By  Joining  other  countries  In  studying 
the  use  of  independent  sources  of  revenue 
lor   financing  UN   peacekeeping. 

As  we  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  UN 
nnd  of  regional  groupings  to  meet  peace- 
keeping needs  in  developing  areas,  we  can 
provide  an  effective  alternative  to  great 
I>ower  military  involvement — and  thus  help 
ensure  against  future  VIetnams. 

We  can  talk  neither  about  reconciliation 
nor  about  increasing  the  stability  and  prog- 
ress of  the  developing  world  without  taking 
lull  account  of  mainland  Cliina. 

Although  the  prospect  for  cooperative 
programs  ■with  China  in  the  next  decade  are 
not  good,  vve  should  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  prepared  to  replace  conflict  with  co- 
operation   whenever   the   Cliinese   are. 

We  must  expect  rebuffs,  rejection,  and 
insult  .  .  and  still  continue  to  seek  more 
normalized    relations   with   the   mainland. 

To  widen  our  contacts  with  the  seven 
hundred  loid  fifty  million  people  who  live 
in  mainland  China  we  should: 

(1)  lift  restrictions  on  trade  in  non- 
urateplc  poods. 

i2i  encourage  interchange  of  scholars. 
journalists  and  artists: 

i3)  make  it  clear  that  should  China  make 
i'..s  decision  to  become  a  responsible,  par- 
ticipating member  of  the  community  of  na- 
tions, ■w.e  W.111  welcome  it.  And  we  should, 
now.  encourage   it. 

The  need  for  reconciliation  and  an  end  to 
the  arms  race  derives  not  Just  from  the 
danger  of  war.  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
world  urgently  requires  a  major  realloca- 
tion of  resources  to  the  work  of  providing 
I  ctter  lives  for  people — both  here  in  America 
;.nd  in  the  world. 

Pope  Paul  said  "development  is  the  new 
:..ime  for  peace." 

Unless  and  until  the  needy  .  .  .  hun- 
try  .  .  .  Ill-clothed  .  .  .  ill-housed  .  .  .  tm- 
ccreducated  majority  of  mankind  has  some 
substantial  hope  for  the  future,  something 
worth  protecting — peace  will  be  sullen  and 
precarious  at  b««t 


We  all  know  the  case  for  foreign  aid: 
It  Is  right  and  decent. 
It  contributes  to  peace  and  security. 
It  Is  not  a  significant  gold  drain  because 
virtually  all  of   It   is  spent   in  this   country 
for  goods  and  services. 

A  little  bit  can  be  the  catalyst  that  puts 
much  larger  resources  to  work  in  the  recipi- 
ent nation. 

We  can  afford  it. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  pood  start 
We  have  helped  put  Taiwan.  Western  Europe. 
South    Korea.    Iran.   Greece    and    Turkey    on 
their  feet^and  others  of  our  aid  recipients 
are  on  the  way. 

Other  nations  are  now  aid  donors— at  least 
five  of  them  give  a  greater  share  of  their 
Gross  National  Product  than  we  do. 

But  neither  the  developed  nor  the  de- 
veloping nations  have  been  doing  enough, 
well  enough,  to  get  the  restilts  that  a  lastuiiz 
peace  demands. 

It  is  time  to  start  fresh   .   .   .  topether 
and  this  time  with  the  clear  purpose  before 
us   of  doing   what  is   necessary   to   see   that 
there  is  visible  progress  for  the  people  of  the 
developing  world. 

The  urgent  business  of  national  develop- 
ment can  no  lonpcr  be  left  to  a  tliin  patch- 
work of  bilateral  contributions  and  occa- 
sional consortia.  It  is  the  great  international 
challenge  of  our  times,  and  one  that  can  be 
met  only  on  the  basis  of  the  luhpst  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Our  neighbors  in  the  Western  hem'.sphere 
are  already  engaged  in  a  major  coopciatlve 
effort,  together  with  the  United  States,  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  this  area 
which  is  of  vital  interest  to  us. 

As  I  see  it.  America's  role  in  a  new  inter- 
national development  effort  demands  the 
following: 

First.  A  steady  increase  rather  than  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  amount  of  aid  we 
make  available. 

Second.  Leadership  toward  family  plan- 
ning in  the  developing  nations  on  a  scale 
many  times  larger  than  now  being  con- 
sidered. 

Third.  New  empliasls  in  our  development 
programs  to  food  production  and  the  build- 
ing of  rural  economies. 

Fourth.  World-wide  commodity  aprec- 
ments  which  stabilize  prices  enough  so  that 
raw-materials-producing  nations  may  have 
at  least  an  even  chance  of  earning  their  own 
wav. 

Fifth.  Leadership  toward  international 
agreements  and  guarantees  which  will  sharp- 
ly increase  the  flow  of  private  investment  to 
the  developing  countries. 

Sixth.  A  new  emphasis  on  nuiltilateralism 
in  aid  programs,  with  maintenance  of  only 
limited  bilateral  aid  programs,  and  greater 
reliance  on  the  World  Bank,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  African.  Asian  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can Institutions  for  investment  and  develop- 
ment. 

Seventh.  Active  encouragement  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  regionalism  so  that  other 
nations  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  large  units 
of  f>eople.  resources  and  markets  such  as  the 
United  States  and  European  Community 
now  possess. 

Elgh'tb.  New  priority  to  modernization  of 
an  international  monetary  system  which 
must  be  able  to  provide  the  capital  needed  to 
finance  the  developing  as  well  as  the 
developed. 

Ninth.  The  steady  removal  of  barriers  to 
trade  among  the  prosperous  nations,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  global  preference  system 
for  the  goods  of  the  underdeveloped. 

A  more  stable  peace  .  .  .  reconciliation  .  . 
redirection  on  International  effort  from  the 
wasteful  arts  of  "var  to  the  humane  work  of 
development — I  believe  those  are  the  only 
realistic  policy  goals  for  America  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead  if  we  mean  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  the  American  people. 
They  reflect  the   values   of   ordinary  men 
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and  women-  not  the  habits  of  mind  we  as- 
sociate with  traditional  diplomacy. 

Let  me  emphasize,  liowever.  that  our  suc- 
cess in  achieving  such  goals  can  be  no  greater 
than  our  success  in  dealing  with  the  hard 
questions  of   the   present: 

How  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  it  shares 
a  common  liUfrest  in  building  u  commu- 
nity of  developed  nations,  and  avoiding  con- 
flict in  devel(.piiig  areas  when  some  Soviet 
ideolopi.-.ts   declare    the   reverse: 

How  to  promijte  the  kind  of  economic 
prowth  in  the  pixirer  nations  which  will  in- 
volve and  benefit  the  common  man.  even 
while  these  nations  resist— and  rightly— any 
supgestion  of  external  intervention  in  their 
internal  affairs; 

Above  all.  liow  to  involve  the  private  citi- 
zen, and  partictilarly  young  people  more  and 
more    m    ilie    business    of    m. iking    forf-ign 

I'l  illCV. 

I  don't  h.ivc  .ill  t!ie  answers.  I  doubt  any- 
one   has 

I  do  know  that  a  slpnificanl  departtire  in 
.^l•nericHn  foreign  policy  W.-111  require  that  the 
new  President  will  continue  to  be  guided  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United  States 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people. 

Although  it  is  an  obligation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose,  our  tradition  assumes  a  high 
degree  of  participation  by  the  people  and  the 
Congress — especially  the  Senate — m  the  mak- 
ing of  critical  national  policy  decisions 

Involvement  by  the  Congress,  and  by  liie 
people,  will  coiuinue  to  be  a  necessity  if 
national  decisions  are  to  be  truly  reflective  of 
the  national  will. 

For  foreign  policy  is  the  people's  bu^ine^s 
in  1968  just  as  politics  :s  their  btisiness 

We  understand  especially  today  that  a  new 
foreign  policy  for  a  new  decade  stands  little 
chance  of  success  unless  it  can  inspire  the 
ne'W  generation  of  Americans  who  wear  the 
nation's  uniforms,  renew  the  nation's  politi- 
cal processes,  and  In  the  long  run  determine 
the  success  or  failure  of  American  society  at 
home  and  abroad. 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  here  a  policy 
to  serve  the  jjeople- not  merely  nations  or 
ideologies, 

I  believe  :t  can  command  the  support  of 
the  American  people. 

I  believe  it  can  re-estiiblish  Amenca  as  a 
symbol  of  the  aspirations  of  men  everywhere. 


IMPROVING  POSTAL  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
justifications  given  for  increaslnp  postal 
rates  last  year  was  that  it  would  help 
raise  revenues  needed  to  modernize  the 
Post  Office  and  improve  service.  Many 
individual  mailers  and  busines.ses  ac- 
cepted the  rate  increa.se  on  that  basis. 

For  that  reason  alone  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  for  mall  users  to  accept  a 
curtailment  of  postal  service.  But  as 
Postmaster  General  Watson  has  said,  the 
Post  Office  r>epartment  cannot  avoid 
curtailing  scrtice  if  it  is  not  exempted 
from  the  provision  in  the  tax  bill  re- 
quiring Federal  agencies  to  cut  back  to 
their  1966  employment  levels. 

One  thing  is  certain:  mall  volume  is 
not  going  back  to  its  1966  level.  In  fact, 
mail  volume  this  fiscal  year  Is  likely  to 
be  11  percent  higher  than  It  was  In  1966. 

Good  postal  service  Is  important  to  the 
business,    social,    rultural,    and    educa- 
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tional  life  of  the  Nation  The  Post  Office 
should  be  given  the  manpower  It  requires 
to  provide  the  American  people  with  the 
kind  of  mall  delivery  service  they  want 
and  deserve. 


JOHNSONS     TRIUMPHAL     TOUR 
THROUGH  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  n-otiD* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25    196S 

Mr  PACSELL  Mr  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  recent  trip  to  Central  America 
was.  by  all  reports  and  measures,  a  sub- 
stantial success.  Prom  all  parts  of  Cen- 
tral America,  the  President  received 
cheers  of  welcome  and  praise  both  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  United  States  and 
as  a  great  uidividual  and  political  leader 

To  mjeasure  realistically  the  extent  of 
the  President's  success  in  vlsitmg  our 
neighbors  to  the  south,  I  have  gathered 
a  number  of  major  American  news- 
paper editorials  describing  and  com- 
menting on  the  Central  American  trip  I 
think  chat  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  both  proud  and 
Interested  to  read  the  journalist^'  unani- 
mous approval 

IFrum  the  Dlarlo  Las  Aniericaa   July  10.  19681 

Johnson  s  TRrcjtPH.*!.  Tofii  Thbouoh 

CXNTTUL  A»initr.\ 

Once  more  it  became  evident  that,  above 
ail  discrepancies  lt  inconformlties  that  are 
Inevitable  in  the  cjurse  jf  international 
relatloas.  the  nations  of  the  free  world, 
especially  those  of  Latin  .\merlca,  have  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  for  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  Cnlted  States  Reflecting 
It  waa  the  triumphal  welcome  accorded  to 
President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  in  his  Juat 
completed  ttur  through  San  Salvador  first 
and  briefly  -.hrough  the  Central  .American 
capitals  af terAards 

\s  It  IS  known  In  the  Salvadorean  capital 
President  Johnson  me:  with  the  Head*  of 
State  of  -.he  Central  .\merlcan  countries  who 
were  discussing  matters  related  to  the  com- 
mon market  of  the  region  Mr  Johnson  ex- 
pressed on  that  occasion  In  the  Presidents 
Conference  and  outside  of  It.  his  sympathy 
and  admiration  f.^r  the  Centra!  American 
peoples  and  offered  the  cooperation  of  his 
government  for  the  better  operation  of  the 
Central  American  Common  Market  Impor- 
tant IS  that  the  United  States  of  .Ai.ierica  help 
the  countries  of  the  Isthmus  to  perfect  the 
commercial  mechanism  of  the  common  mar- 
ket, because  it  represents  an  extraordinary 
eflTort  for  the  benefit  of  the  region  and  also 
for  the  benefit  of  tne  world,  inasmuch  as  It 
is  jui  example  of  what  several  nations  inte- 
grated m  a  regional  market  c.^n  do  for  their 
own  good 

Unquestionable  political  significance  waa 
the  way  In  which  President  Johnson  was 
received  by  vast  sectors  representative  of  the 
Pan  Americanist  sentiment  of  the  Central 
Americans  It  Is  known  that  President  John- 
son was  warmly  acclaimed  In  El  Salvador 
where  he  stayed  a  little  bit  longer  and  also 
in  the  capitals  of  the  Isthmus  and  in  the  city 
of  San  Pedro  Sula  In  Honduras,  at  the  air- 
ports of  which  he  stopped  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  appreciation  of  the  countries 
Visited 

Aside  fr  ra  the  personal  meaning  that  these 
tributes  have  for  President  Johnson,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  nuinlfestatlons  oi 
admiration  a;ui  affection  for  the  great  .Amerl- 
caa    aatiou.    especially    because    the    whole 
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world  knows  that  in  the  United  SUtea  of 
America  the  man  occupying  ttoe  presidential 
chair  in  the  White  House  Is  always  the  person 
chosen  by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  For  that  reason,  in  a  special  way, 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
like  those  of  many  nations  of  the  world — not 
all  of  them  legitimately  represents  hU 
country 

The  huge  campaign  unleashed  by  the  com- 
munists in  the  Western  Hemisphere — par- 
ticularly by  Castr  against  the  United 
States,  could  nc  t  detrrict  Imp  irtance  nor 
splendor  from  this  brief  tour  of  President 
Johnson  through  the  Republics  of  Central 
America  The  t>onds  --f  fr:en'1-hlp  and  soli- 
darity between  the  United  states  and  the 
sister  Republics  of  the  Heml.'jphere  are  far 
stronger  than  the  attempts  of  communist 
inip'rlalixm  to  destroy  them 

From    the    Times-Picayune     July    9      1968) 
MARKrr  Crisis  Met 

Judging  from  the  3pee<hes  and  communi- 
ques. President  Johnsons  Central  .American 
trip  to  help  re8.jlve  the  crisis  in  the  Central 
American  C:;mmi)n  Market  was  a  success. 
He  Joined  t.>ie  presidents  of  the  Ave- nation 
market  in  urging  a  general  Latin  American 
common  marHet  on  the  CACM  pattern  an- 
nounced 165  million  in  American  loans  to 
CACM  and  a.sserted,  in  reference  to  the 
speoiflc  problems  t'.at  were  the  occasion  for 
this  meeting,  that  the  spirit  of  Central 
America  has  already   triumphed   " 

This  last  remark  Indicated,  without  elab- 
oration that  the  frlctlon.s  between  the  five 
countries  were  smoothed  over  somehow 
President  Johnson,  who  had  earlier  empha- 
sized that  ,iuc;ess  would  depend  upon  CACM 
members'  own  efforts,  praised  a  spirit  of 
accommodations,  of  confidence,  of  a  dedica- 
Uon  to  humanity  that  embodies — but  als. 
surpasses  -the   interests  of  each   nation   ' 

CACM  -  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua.  Honduras. 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala — has  made  con- 
siderable progress  during  its  seven  years  in 
purely  commercial  affairs,  in  International 
cooperation,  and  in  removing  technical  de- 
cisions from  p(jlltlcal  influences  Yet  much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  touchy  economic 
and  political  nationalism  can  stUi  eaaily 
break  to  the  .surf.ace.  as  m  the  premcetlng 
crisis  If  the  Latin  presidents  really  over- 
came their  current  difficult les  In  the  interest 
of  the  greater  goo<i.  their  meeung  does  in- 
deed represent  praiseworthy  progress  and 
the  organlzalioii  does  merit  continued  U  S. 
financial  support 

From    the    Witshlngton.    iDC.    Post. 

July  8     19681 

L     B    J     IN    Salvador 

Clieers  ire  nice  m  any  l.tnt^u.ige  and  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  his  fellow  citizens  are 
entitled  to  savor  those  he  received  on  his 
weekend  mission  In  San  Salvador  despite  the 
paint  and  es;g8  Cheers  are  not,  however,  a 
very  accurate  index  to  the  real  state  of  hemi- 
spheric affairs,  for  that  one  must  look  at  the 
facts 

Mr  Johnson  is  a  great  partisan  everywhere 
of  regional  associations  He  went  to  Salvador 
to  promote  the  principal  device  of  Central 
America's  reglon.il  inies^r  ition.  its  Common 
Market.  -Common  Market  '  with  Its  Euro- 
pe.m  overtones,  has  the  sound  of  success. 
In  Its  seven  years,  this  one  has  shown  an 
lmi->re5sive  statistical  growth  In  Its  volume 
of  internal  trade  But  the  slatutics  have  yet 
to  be  translated  into  progress  in  living 
stindards.  and  they  conceal  an  alarming  de- 
terioration m  the  region's  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  Its  outstlde  trading  partners, 
particularly   the  United   States 

More  effective  international  .vrranvjements 
to  support  the  prices  )f  their  '-ommodlty  ex- 
fhjrta  would  greatly  help  these  countries  So 
woiUd  an  a*{reement  by  Washington  to  accord 
them  preferential  tariff  treatment  But  these 
are    not    within    the   diplomatic    or   political 
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power  of  a  JunkeUng  President  to  beetow. 
Instead,  Mr.  Johnson  lent  his  presence  and 
prestige  to  the  Common  Market,  reinforcing 
his  words  by  distributing  on  the  spot  the 
year's  aid— •30  million  for  integration  works 
and  WS  million  for  development  within  the 
five  member  states  Mr,  Johnson  seems  also 
to  have  provided  the  Impetus  for  an  im- 
portant Market  decision  to  raise  duties  on 
certain  luxury  imports— a  move  opposed  by 
their  middle  and  ui  per  class  consumers — and 
on  raw  materials  Imported  for  heretofore 
favr.red  new  industries 

Regionalism  thould  not  be  conceived  or 
understood  merely  ;ts  a  method  of  building 
markets  for  American  exp<irls  It  Is,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  clearly  believes,  a  vital  way 
for  a  region  to  help  itself  achieve  Important 
self-sustaining  growth.  This  is  also  where 
uhe  real  Interest  of  the  United  Stales  lies. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  9.  1968] 
TiMEi-Y  Boost  Pkom  L  B  J 
President  Johnson  could  not  have  picked 
a  better  lime  to  go  to  San  Salvador  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  Central  Americsoi  Common 
Market  This  organization,  as  he  said,  has  be- 
c  .me  a  '  testament  to  regionalism"  of  value 
;o  developing  countries  everywhere. 

The  five  meml>er8.  however,  have  recently 
been  mired  on  a  plateau  in  both  economic 
c.iperaUon  and  Industrial  development, 
ar  iuslng  friction  between  Nicaragua  and  the 
ijthcrs  It  was  an  opportune  moment  for  Mr 
Jxhnson  to  come  along  with  ills  boost  for  the 
C  .mmon  Market's  morale  and  also  Its  re- 
sources-small dams  for  projects  In  each 
c.untry  and  a  »30-mlllion  loan  for  the  Cen- 
tral .American  Development  Bank. 

Trade  among  the  five  nations  has  expanded 
nearlv  seven  limes,  investment  has  increased 
65  per  cent,  and  the  area  has  maintained  an 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  6  per  cent 
since  the  Common  Market  was  launched  In 
1961  But  the  members  have  found  It  difH- 
cult  to  diversify  their  economies  and  thus 
lessen  dependence  on  coffee,  cotton,  bananas 
and  sugar  New  industries  Ivu-ed  by  tax  con- 
cessions often  prove  high-cost  producers,  and 
imports  necessary  to  sustain  them  have  senl 
balance-of-payments  deficits  soaring. 

Nicaragua  had  threatened  to  qtUt  the  Com- 
mon Market  unless  the  other  four  promptly 
ratified  an  agreement  reached  last  month 
to  impose  a  JO  per  cent  surcharge  on  Imports 
from  outside  the  area.  At  San  Salvador,  all 
rive  presidents  have  now  promised  to  Imple- 
ment this  levy  to  cut  imports  and  ease  pay- 
ments deficits 

Regional  economic  cooperation  among  de- 
veloping countries  is  a  subject  dear  to  Mr 
Johnson — in  Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  In 
this  hemisphere.  With  tlils  trip,  he  has  helped 
restore  momentum  to  a  promising  develop- 
ment involving  thirteen  million  people  In  an 
area  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States 


A  FLAG  FOR  THE    "PUEBLO" 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or  uj-iNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 

Mrs  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Americans  will  fly  their  flags  next 
Sunday.  July  28.  in  a  voluntary  salute 
to  the  courageous  men  of  the  U  S.S 
Pueblo  taken  captive  by  North  Korea  C 
monlh-s  ago. 

Let  me  ag£iin  express  the  hope  that 
concerned  citizens  all  across  the  Nation 
win  join  In  this  tribute  to  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Pueblo  and  in  this  ges- 
ture of  reassurance  to  their  families  as 
well. 


July  26,  196S 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore.  ,  ,    „ 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Haii-is.  D.D.  offered  the  following 
i>iayor: 

Our  Father  God,  to  Thee  who  knowest 
ilie  .secrets  of  our  hearts,  we  commit  our- 
.seh  t  s  and  our  Nation. 

Empower  those  who  here  act  for  the 
Nation  to  do  the  best  and  to  speak  the 
best  that  in  Thy  name  they  may  here 
strike  their  blow  for  the  truth  of  God 
and  the  freedom  of  man. 

Keep  love's  banners  floating  o'er  us 
as  we  march  forward  In  the  ranks  of 
those  who  do  justly  and  walk  humbly 
with  their  God. 

Thou  hast  made  us  to  be  Thy  temples. 
Grant  that  the  sacred  places  of  our  in- 
ner lives  may  harbor  nothing  unworthy 
of  our  high  calling  In  Thee: 
•  The  ruins  of  our  soul  repair,  and  make 
our  heart  a  house  of  pi^yer." 

In  the  Redeemer's  name  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 


OUR  TRAGIC  INTERVENTION  IN 
SOUTH  VIETNAM  MUST  END:  WE 
MUST  STOP  BOMBING  NORTH 
VIETNAM:  THEN  NO  MORE  VIET- 
NAMS 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day  July  25.  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

liie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  17735)  to 
amend  title  18,  United  Stetes  Code,  to 
provide  for  better  control  of  the  inter- 
state traffic  in  firearms,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lution, and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore: 

S  1224  An  act  to  establish  a  register  ol 
blind  persons  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of  In- 
tormatton  concerning  such  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S  1228  An  act  to  authorize  project  grant* 
.md  loans  for  construction  and  modernlza- 
uon  of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

SJ  Res  193.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  National  Center  for  Biomedical  Com- 
munications the  Lister  Hill  National  Center 
lor  Biomedical  Communications. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
))orc.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 


Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  that  althouph   nefiotiations  for 
an  armistice  and  cease-fire  are  continu- 
ing in  Paris,  President  Johnson  returns 
from  a  conference  in  Hawaii  with  Presi- 
dent Thleu  of  South  Vietnam  breathinf^ 
fire  and  brimstone  about  our  fighting  in 
Vietnam.  Now  Americans  have  reason  to 
fear  that  he  will  further  yield  to  the  gen- 
erals of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
leaders  of  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex in  our  country  and  continue  to  try 
to  save  President  Thieu's  skin.  Tliieu  is 
presently  the  leader  of  the  Saipon  mili- 
tary clique  of  generals  ruling  that  un- 
happy land.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Saigon  military  regime  are  growing  rich 
in  the  process.  It  is  evident  that  they  do 
not  have  the  support  or  backing  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  except  for  a 
mere  minority,  probably  one-third  of  the 
total  population. 

It  is  admitted  by  Vice  President  Ky 
and  others  of  the  Saigon  regime  that  the 
VC  are  "ecruiting  2,000  or  more  South 
Vietnamese  young  men  into  their  armed 
forces  every  month.  Ambassador  Averell 
Harriman,  our  leading  representative  in 
the  peace  talks  in  Paris  and  a  very  great 
American,  who  is  a  skUled  and  most  ef- 
fective  diplomat,   stated   recently   that 
North  Vietnam  has  a  total  of  85,000  of 
its  soldiers  fighting  in  south  Vietnam. 
The  representatives  of  North  Vietnam 
in  Paris  deny  that  there  were  at  any 
time    85,000   fighting   men   from   North 
Vietnam  included  in  the  forces  of  the  VC 
fighting  against  us  in  South  Vietnam. 
Assuming  there  were  85,000  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  fighting  our  forces  in 
south  Vietnam  last  April  or  May  does 
anyone  claim  that  this  85,000  were  de- 
feating or  fighting  a  stalemate  agamst 
more  than  600,000  Americans  and  our 
allied  forces?  Nonsense. 

It  is  evident  that  80  percent  of  the  VC 
fighting   us   were   bom   and    reared   in 
South  Vietnam.  We  are  involved  in  a 
South  Vietnamese  civil  war.  Now,  this 
July  we  learn  from  Saigon  and  also  from 
oiu-  delegation  in  Paris  that  North  Viet- 
namese soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  have 
been  reduced  by  at  least  25,000  men,  and 
these  25,000  soldiers  have  returned  to 
North  Vietnam  or  have  crossed  the  bor- 
der Into  Cambodia,  ostensibly  to  regroup. 
It  is  the  claim  of  our  generals  m  South 
Vietnam  and  of  President  Thieu  that  the 
total  forces  of  North  Vietnam  now  with 
the  VC  in  South  Vietnam  approximate 
60  000  at  the  most  as  of  this  July   15. 
This  is  irrefutable  evidence  that  by  far 
the  great  majority  of  the  VC  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  were  born  and  reared  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  United  States  with 
nearly   600,000   fighting  men  in   South 
Vietnam  and  on  the  defensive  in  Saigon 
and  elsewhere  waiting  for  the  threatened 
VC  offensive  could  not  be  held  back  by 
60.000  or  even  80,000  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers. 


Tlie  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  we 
are  fighting  on  the  losing  side  of  an  un- 
winnable  civil  war  in  South  Vietnam  and 
that  the  Saigon  military  regime  is  not 
and  was  never  i-epresentative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  knows,  or  should 
know,  that  there  were  no  commitments 
by  two  Presidents  preceding  him  to  in- 
volve us  in  a  civil  war  or  any  sort  of  war 
in  South  Vietnam.  What  are  the  facts? 
What  commitments  did  President  Eisen- 
liower  make? 

Our  initial  commitment  to  Soutli  Viet- 
nam, made  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
1954  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Soutn 
Vietnam  stated : 

I  ;.m  instructing  the  American  Ambassador 

to  examine  with  you  .  .     how  an  intelli- 

L'cnl  program  ol  American  aid  .  .  .  can  serve 

U)  assist  Vietnam  m  its  present  hour  ol  trial. 


He  added : 

The  pvrpose  ol  this  offer  is  to  assist  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  in  developing  antl 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  state  capable  of 
resisting  attempted  subversion,  or  aggreesion, 
through  mllltar^•  means.  The  United  States 
Government  hopes  that  such  aid.  combined 
with  your  own  continuing  efforts,  will  con- 
tribute effectively  toward  an  independent 
Vietnam  endowed  with  a  sUong  government. 

During  the  Eisenhower  administra- 
tion the  US.  mihtary  advisory  group  in 
South  Vietnam  was  increased  from  a 
total  of  327  to  685.  Any  so-called  com- 
mitment made  by  President  Eisenhower 
was  a  very  "iffy"  commitment  indeed. 
On  January  20,  1961,  when  President 
Eisenhower  left  the  White  House  we 
did  not  have  one  combat  soldier  in  South 
Vietnam.  Was  there  any  commitment 
bv  President  Eisenhower  to  fight  a  war 
or  to  fight  any  alleged  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam?  Nonsense.  We  had  but 
685  military  advisers. 

Was  there  a  commitment  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  fight  a  land  war  or  to 
resist  aggression  from  Vietnamese  living 
north  of  the  17th  parallel?  Nonsense. 
on  the  day  that  our  late  great  President 
John  F  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  the 
United  States  did  not  have  one  soldier 
in  South  Vietnam  engaged  in  combat. 
President  Kennedy  said : 

I  don't  thinlc  that  unless  a  greater  effort 
is  made  bv  the  Government  to  win  popular 
support  tliat  the  war  can  be  won  out  there. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  it  or  lose 
it  We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them 
equipment,  we  can  send  our  men  out  there 
as  advisers,  but  they  have  to  win  it-the 
people  of  Vietnam— against  the  Communists. 
We  are  prepared  to  continue  to  assist  them, 
but  I  don't  thinlt  that  the  war  can  be  won 
unless  the  people  support  the  effort,  and.  in 
my  opinion,  in  the  last  two  months  the  gov- 
ernment has  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the 
people. 

Also,   on  another  occasion,   our  late. 
great  President  John  F.  Kennedy  said: 
Transforming  Vietnam  into  a  Western  re- 
doubt is  ridiculous. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  evident  that  we 
are  not  fighting  a  land  war  in  South- 
east Asia  because  of  commitments  made 
by  Presidents  Eisenhower  and  Kennedy. 
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On  that  sad  day  In  November  1963 
when  President  Kennedy  waa  assassi- 
nated the  United  States  had  only  ap- 
proximately 18.000  military  advisers  in 
South  Vietnam  but  no  combat  soldiers 
fluliting  m  that  dvU  war 

Unfortunately  President  Johnson  has 
yielded  deference  and  devoUon  to  the 
military-industrial  complex.  against 
which  President  Elsenhower  waj-ned  in 
his  farewell  siatement  W  the  .\mencan 
people  President  Johnson  lias  com- 
mitied  more  tiian  600.000  youn«  Ameri- 
caj^.s  to  combat  in  a  civil  war  In  South 
Vieuiam.  He  has  swallowed  hoot.  line, 
and  sinker  the  bad  advice  of  .Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  LodKe.  the  unvaryliiK  poor 
advice  of  Gen.  Maxwell  V  Taylor,  and 
he  has  surrendered  menially  and  has 
been  sub.serv:cnt  Uy  the  views,  demands, 
and  recommendations  of  the  generals  of 
the  Joliit  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  As  a  result  career  officers  ui  our 
Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  have  been 
pj-omoi.ed  m  astronomical  fashion  far 
beyond  -their  fondest  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions In  the  US.  Armed  Porce.-?  there 
are  more  ?enp!-als.  lleiitenant  tjenerals. 
major  generals,  brigadier  generals,  and 
colonels  than  at  any  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Repubhc  except  in  Wurld  War  II. 
and  promotions  are  proceedmg  on  in  un- 
precedented .scale. 

President  Johnson  despite  the  warn- 
ings and  words  of  wisdom  of  Generals 
Ridtfway.  Gavin.  Shoup.  and  other  re- 
tired generals  and  of  Ambassador  Rel- 
schiiuer  and  others  exUemely  knowl- 
edgeable In  Aiiatlc  affairs  has  Involved 
the  United  States  ui  a  ^^round  war  In 
Southeast  .Asia.  Since  November  1963.  to 
th:s  \'ood  hour  he  has  commit tcu  to  com- 
bat in  Southeast  Asia  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  eDilie  air  power  of  the  United 
SUtes.  more  than  40  percent  of  our 
naval  forces  and  more  than  35  percent 
of  our  combat-ready  .\rmy  and  Marine 
forces.  Our  casualties  from  death  In 
combat  and  from  jungle  and  tropical 
diseases  mcludinfi;  malaria  fever,  bubonic 
plague,  hepatitis,  have  been  terrifying. 
Approximately  27.000  men  have  been 
killed  in  combat  or  have  died  of  wounds. 
More  tnan  ISi.OOO  have  been  wounded 
In  combat.  Our  combat  killed  and 
wounded  m  recent  months  have  exceed- 
ed the  killed  and  wounded  sustained 
by  the  ■fiiendly"  forces  m  the  Saigon 
niilitai-y  junta  of  Thieii  .ind  Ky. 

In  June  11*65.  Gen  Maxwell  V  Taylor 
testifying;  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Coram;: tee  A  the  Senate  .^id  in  response 
to  the  question.  Is  the  civilian  govern- 
ment of  Saigon  likely  to  be  overthrown 
by  a  coup  '"  replied.  •There  is  no  indica- 
tion of  anything  of  that  sort."  Unfortu- 
nately for  General  Taylor,  and  as  evi- 
dence of  thiS  usual  poor  judgment,  that 
very  night  10  generals  overthrew  the 
civilian  government  o£  South  Vieinam 
and  the  President.  Duong  Van  Minh — 
escaped  into  exile.  The.se  sjencrals  form 
the  junta  that  rules  in  Saigon  today. 
Who  are  those  10  vrenerals'  Nine  if  the 
10  v^ere  born  in  what  is  now  north  Viet- 
nam. Those  nine  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  French  colonial  oppressors  in  1953 
and  1954  aijainst  tiieir  own  feilo-v  coun- 
trymen seeking  nauonal  Iibtratiun.  Thty 
api>.jinted  that  flamboyant  Air  Mar- 
shal Ky  as  Prime  Minister   Ky  was  bom 


in  Hanoi  close  to  where  the  nine  ijenerals 
were  born  He  was  serving  in  the  air 
force  of  the  French  colonial  oppressors 
at  the  Ume  the  Vlelmlnh  defeated  them 
at  Dlenbienphu  In  other  words  in  the 
Vietnam  Aar  for  independence  the.se 
tjenei  ais  we  suipn!  m  Sali,'on  and  Ky 
were  the  torles.  and  the  Vletmmli  were 
the  patriots  fluhtim:  for  nalmiuil  lib*>ra- 
tlon  just  as  the  VC  of  South  Vietnam 
are  now  the  patriots  tlnhting  for  na- 
tional liberation 

We  .■Vmerlcans  have  been  i^roud  to 
rlaim  that  we  are  a  revolutionary  pt-ople 
by  Instfirv  and  tradition  It  anpears  we 
have  b«'Come  a  must  unrevolutionaiy  [vn- 
ple  The  time  has  come  after  all  the.se 
years  and  following  our  lo.slng  27.000 
youni;  Americans  killed  in  combat  and 
154.000  others  wounded,  for  us  to  wlth- 
dra'.v  our  forces  lo  coastal  ba.ses  such  as 
Dananir.  Camranh  Bay.  Saigon.  Tuy 
Hoa,  and  others. 

There  are  44  provinces  ;n  South  Viet- 
nam .American  .Armed  Forces  should 
withdraw  one-half  of  tiie  44  province.^ 
and  the  leadei-s  of  the  -so-ralled  friendly 
forces  of  South  Virt.iam  should  be  obli- 
i;ated  to  issurie  sole  authority  for  the  de- 
fense of  these  22  iirovinces.  and  they 
should  bo  obli  'atfd  ti  desUnaie  the  22 
provinces  they  will  t.\ke  over  and  be  re- 
sponsible for  Our  forcrs  .should  pull  out 
altogether  and  leave  it  ro  the  Saicon  I'ov- 
emment  with  its  forces  to  either  hold  or 
lose  the.se  provinces  The  "tovornment  of 
Thieu  and  Ky  should  be  placed  on  notice 
without  delay  that  on  September  15.  1968 
at  the  latest  they  will  have  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  defending  22  of  the  44 
provinces  m  .South  Vietnam.  Our  Presi- 
dent .should  state  m  advance  that  we 
.Americans  are  witlidrawinK  all  of  our 
.Armed  Forces  by  .September  15  from 
those  iirovmces  and  appeal  to  the  In- 
ternal rontrol  Commission  and  United 
Nations  to  oversee  our  withdrawal  and 
tiie  .South  Vietname.se  takeover 

Furthermore,  it  is  an  untrtithful  al- 
ie'-;ation  for  .inynnc  to  make  that  our  men 
have  b«Tn  flKhtms;  in  South  Vietnam  to 
contain  lonimunism  and  to  rrsl.st  agsres- 
siotv  The  Geneva  agreement  of  Septem- 
ber 1954.  whicli  John  Foster  Dulles  ap- 
proved, stated: 

The  nulltary  demarcation  line  at  tiie  17th 
p:irallel  la  provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
way  be  considered  as  constituting  n  political 
or   territorial   boundary 

The  Geneva  accords  of  1951  vhich  the 
Secretary  of  State  approved  not  only 
provided  that  the  division  of  Vietnam 
into  North  and  Stmth  Vietnam  at  the 
17th  parallel  was  a  tempornr\-  drmarca- 
iion  line  but  it  sr^ecifically  provided  tliat 
there  would  be  an  election  throughout  all 
Vietnam  in  1956  to  elect  a  President  of 
the  reunified  c-juntrv-  Our  pupi'et  Presi- 
dent in  Sai:.;"n,  Diem,  who  was  installed 
by  our  CIA.  called  off  this  proposed  i  lec- 
tion, possibly  at  the  insistance  and  re- 
quest of  the  CIA  No  f.ce  and  fair  elec- 
tion has  been  held  in  South  Vietnam 
.«lnce  that  time.  Certainly,  there  sJiould 
be  an  election  wherein  Buddhists,  neu- 
tralists, so-called,  and  members  of  the 
National  Libetalion  Fiuut  and  ull  other 
■.roups  ;ind  tubes  livm-t  m  South  Viet- 
niun  should  be  peiTnitted  to  v..ic.  Fur- 
thermore, our  President  should  ad-.ocale 


and   any  cea.se-flre  or  armistice  acree- 
ment  should   provide,   that   an  election 
throughout  all  Vietnam  is  contemplated 
to  be  held  on  the  Issue  of  reunification  of 
Nortii  and  South  Vietnam  next  year  and 
that  this  should  be  followed  by  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  of  Vietnam  and  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  Such  election 
to    be   suijenised    by    observers    of    the 
UiuttKl  Nations  and  should  be  under  the 
control    of    the    International    Control 
Commi.ssion  and  military   [xjllcemen  ol 
that  body    Following  the  oruanlzatlon  of 
a  government  in  Vietnam  then  all  for- 
elirn  military  forces  Including  the  force.< 
of  the  United  States  except  for  a  com- 
;)aratively   small   garrison   at   Camranh 
Bay  and  a  few  other  coastal  bases  are 
to  he  withd'-awn  except  such  who  repre- 
.sent  the  United  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission.  For  near- 
ly  5   years   now   the   lives  of   American 
soldiers   have    been    lott    m   combat    in 
South    Vietnam.    Our   casualties   month 
after  month   ihroutihoiit  1967  and   1968 
have    exceeded    those    of    the    friendly 
forces  so-called.  In  other  words  the  so- 
called  army  of  South  Vietnam.  Now  at 
this  late  date  we  read  that  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  our  taxpayers  the  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers  will  be  armed  and  equip- 
ped and  maintained  and  made  ready  to 
bear   their   proportionate    share   of    the 
flk'htlm,'.  The  facts  are  that  it  is  an  out- 
raucous    thing    that     American    forces, 
sent  over  there  to  intervene  in  a  civil 
war.  have,  as  was  evidenced   in  recent 
monilis  by  the  Tet  lunar  holiday  ofTen- 
.--ivc  of  the  VC.  been  doing  most  of  the 
fiyhtlni,'.  We  must  make  it  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  forces  of  the  Saleion  irov- 
ernment  to  eill»er  fivhl  the  forces  of  the 
National  Liberation  F^ont  or  surrender 
to  them.   It   i.s  their  country,  not  ours 
American    GIs    have    fought    and    are 
fightinK  as  substitutes  for  the  so-called 
armv  of  South  VleUiam.  This  adminis- 
tration has  been  wasing  the  most  un- 
ixipular  war  in  the  history  of  our  Repub- 
lic. It  IS  an  immoral  war.  It  la  an  unde- 
clared war.  It  does  violence  to  the  con- 
science  and   tradition  of   America.  Our 
Governmtnt  should  surely  retum  to  the 
United  States  .=50.000  to   100.000  men  of 
our  Armed  Forces  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year  Instead  of  commiltini:  oiu-- 
.selves  deeper  and  deeper  into  this  most 
unpopular  civil  war  we  should  take  these 
iteps  and   .n  all  probability  the  .stalled 
^^e3ce    talks    in    Pari^    would    move    ofT 
dead  center  and  lead  to  a  speedy  armis- 
tice and  ccasc-flre. 

The  war  the  John.son  administration 
nas  been  T-.-anintr  m  S-.>uth  Vietnam 
throughout  the  past  4'j  years  and  the 
bombinc;  of  Noith  Vietnam,  frequently 
light  up  to  the  border  of  Communist 
China,  is  a  war  that  does  injuiitice  to  our 
Constitution  and  is  contrary  to  common- 
sen^e.  This  undeclared  war  that  the 
Jjiinson  adm.nisiratujn  lia.s  been  waKln:j 
by  our  intervention  m  the  civil  war  of 
this  far  away  little  country  is  the  j^rod- 
uct  of  power  -^'iTedy  rrenerals  and  many 
circcdy  defense  conuactors  and  powerful 
indxitrialists  of  the  military-industrial 
complex  whose  front  and  spokesmen  aic 
llie  generals  of  our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
since  December  1.  1963.  to  the  present 
lime  has  been  :  ubservient  to  and  the  tool 
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of  the  military-industrial  complex  which 
by  the  way  has  not  as  yet  been  required 
by  Congress  to  pay  an  excess  profits  tax. 
It  is  with  regret  I  report  this  fact 

The  next  President  of  the  United 
States  should  by  all  means  reverse  this 
uoUcv  This  indefensible  war  we  are  wag- 
ing must  be  ended  The  United  States 
should  not  be  an  international  fireman, 
or  policeman,  to  send  our  forces  every- 
where In  the  woriu  whenever  the  flame 
of  revolt  erupts. 

It  was  under  President  Johnson  thai 
our    Ai-med    Forces    were    increased    in 
South  Vietnam  to  ever-increasing  num- 
bers even  extending  into  recent  months. 
It  is  under  President  Johnson  that  we 
are  fighting  a  major  war  of  aggression 
m  Southeast  Asia    It  was  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  that  our  Armed  Forces  m 
massive  assaults  engaged  in  search  and 
destroy    operations    In    South    Vietnam 
have  destroyed  villages  and  even  cities 
"to  save  them,"  killing  some  300,000  civil- 
ian men,  women,  and  children  in  the 
process.  As  a  result  of  this  international 
limacy  every  community  in  the  United 
States  has  sustained  the  tragedy  of  some 
of  its  finest  young  men  killed  in  combat 
in  Vietnam.  This  has  been  a  factor,  and 
in  fact  the  cause  of  drastically  changing 
public  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
which    now    favor    withdrawal    of    our 
forces   from   South  Vietnam.   Now,  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  is  to  halt  all  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  immediately  and  to  end  this  im- 
moral and  undeclared  war  before  the  end 
of  the  present  year.  The  President  should 
order  a  halt  of  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
This  should  be  announced  Immediately 
effective  August  1.  Then  it  is  up  to  the 
representatives    of    North    Vietnam    m 
Parts  to  pledge  some  reciprocal  action. 

Regarding  our  involvement  in  a  civil 
war  in  South  Vietnam  which  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  the  death  in  combftt 
of  more  than  27.000  American  young- 
sters Walter  Lippmann  wrote  that  "the 
United  States  is  continuing  fighting  m 
Vietnam  to  save  face."  He  stated  that  our 
Government  officials  are  too  proud  to 
admit  a  mistake.  An  administration  war 
hawk  said  that  If  we  were  to  withdraw 
from   Vietnam    it   would   be   a   setback 
which  could  not  be  accepted  by  a  major 
power.  The  history  of  the  20th  century 
does  not  justify  any  such  statement  by 
Walt  Rostow  or  any  other  presidential 
adviser.  On  May  7.  1954  the  French  gar- 
rison of   12,000  soldiers  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  and  Morrocans  defending  Dlen- 
bienphu. an  outpost  close  to  the  Laos 
border  and  like  Khesanh  of  no  real  im- 
portance to  the  French  in  their  effort  to 
regain   the   lush   Indo-Chinese   colonial 
empire,   was  overrun.   The   garrison  of 
12.000  became  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
Vietmrnh.    or    forces    of    the    National 
Liberation    Front.    By    September    1954 
peace  had  been  restored  in  Vietnam.  The 
French  pave  up.  They  withdrew  240,000 
troops   To  those  who  claim  France  lost 
face,  the  facts  are  it  has  gone  to  great- 
ness far  exceeding  its  stature  in  1954.  A 
few  years  later.  France  under  De  Gaulle 
surrendered  to  the  rebels  and  gave  up 
Algeria,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  all 
the  departments  of  Prance.  Did  Prance 
lose    face?    Did   De    Gaulle    lose    face? 


Absolutely  not.  The  Reptiblic  of  France 
is  more  respected  and  wealthier  and  more 
powerful  in  every  respect  than  when 
fighting  in  Indo-China  and  in  Algeria. 
De  Gaulle  is  more  respected  since  then 
than  ever  before. 

Other  pertinent  illu.stralions  could  be 
that   Britain    withdrew    from    Cyprus- 
Britain  withdrew  from  other  possessions. 
It  gave  up  almost  an  entire  continent  m 
giving  up  India.  It  gave  up  Singapore 
and  has  surrendered  its  colonial  posses- 
sions practically  everjwhere  in  the  worid. 
The   United   Kingdom    is   a    highly    re- 
spected nation.  EngUshmen  have  not  lost 
face   Communist  China  abandoned  her 
claim    to    off-shore    islands.    Her    legal 
rights  to  such  islands  cannot  be  disputed. 
The  Soviet  Union  with  its  tremendous 
nuclear  power  and  huge  land  area  and 
population  and  unquestionably  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  United  States,  gave  up 
the  Berlin  blockade.  Tlie  Soviet  Union 
abandoned  the  Greek  civil  war  followang 
losing  just  as  we  have  lost  in  Vietnam. 
and  from  the  brink  of  war  in  the  Cuban 
missile     crisis     when     it     wa,s     evident 
Khrushchev's  attempted  coup  had  been 
exposed,  the  Soviet  Union  made  a  hasty 
precipato   and    even    humiliating   wnth- 
drawal   No  one,  but  no  one.  claims  that 
the    Soviet    Union    suffered    a    loss    of 
prestige  because  of  that   True,  all  these 
nations  are  proud  nations.  True,  a,t  the 
time  it  must  have  been  bitter  medicine 
for  the  heads  of  state  of  these  nations 
to  swallow.   They   -rave   in   to   the   im- 
placably   and    overwhelming    flood    of 
events  instead  of  paying  supreme  penal- 
ties for  hopeless  and  miscalculated  ad- 
ventures that  had  gone  wrong.  We  Amer- 
icans should— many  months  ago— have 
been  realistic.  Those  in  the  Congress  who 
say  we  know  now  we  never  should  have 
gotten  into  this  Vietnam  business,  should 
be  sufficiently  realisrtic  and  forthright  to 
say  let  us  stop  bombing  North  Vietnam, 
let   us   disengage   by    withholding   any 
offensive  fighting,  let  us  go  half  way  in 
the  Paris  negotiations,  or  more  than  hall 
way.  then  cut  our  losses  and  get  out  and 
get  out  right  away,   leaving   it   to   the 
Vietnamese    vuider    supervision    of    the 
International  Control   Commission  and 
the  United  Nations  to  solve  their  own 
national  problems  as  best  they  can. 


NOMINATION    OF    ASSOCIATE   JUS- 
TICE PORTAS  TO  BE  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr     MILLER.   Mr.   President,   before 
President  Johnson  announced  his  nomi- 
nations   to    the    Supreme    Court^  now 
pending  before  the  Senate  for  conflrma- 
tion   I  announced  that  I  would  oppose 
confirmation  of  whoever  might  be  nomi- 
nated  The  main  reason  was  my  belief 
that  the  people  should  have  a  chance  to 
refiect  their  views  on  the  direction  our 
Federal  Government  should  take  through 
the  election  of  a  new  President  who.  in 
turn,  could  refiect  these    views  in  ap- 
pointments to  the  coequal  branch  of  the 
Governments-appointments  which  could 
last  for  20  to  25  years,  because  they  are 
lifetime  appointments.  Confirmation  of 
these  nominations  would  deprive  the  peo- 
ple   of  this  chance.  The  rights  of  the 


people  in  this  matter  should  override  the 
right  of  the  President  to  nominate,  and 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  confirm. 

It  is  not  responsive  at  all  to  suggest, 
as  some  superficial  analy.sts  have  done 
that  such  a  petition  leads  to  the  logica 
result  that  the  Senate  should  stand  still 
on  any  nominations  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent   What  IS  involved  here  are  lifetime 
appointments— not   limited    tenure    ap- 
pointments, such  as  lho.se  to  such  bodies 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Federal    Communications    Commission, 
and  the  like.  What  is  involved  here  a, e 
lifetime    appointments    to    the    highest 
court  of  the  land  which  exists  as  a  sepa- 
rate, coequal  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—whose  decisions  are  final  and 
not  reviewable  except  insofar  as  possible 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  con- 
cerned—not lifetime  appointments  to  a 
lower  Federal  court  whose  decisions  are 

not  final. 

Nor  is  it  responsive  to  suggest  that  my 
.position  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
nominations  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
second  term  of  a  Pre.sident  should  be  con- 
firmed We  are  talking  about  nomina- 
tions made  only  3' 2  months  before  a  new 
President  will  be  elected. 

I  have  also  pointed  out  that  my  posi- 
tion is  reinforced  by  the  aspect  of  "crony- 
i.sm"  which  surrounds  these  nominations^ 
Tliis  does  not  refer  to  nominations  of 
what     can     be     categorized     as     mere 
•friends"  but  to  nominations  of  intimate 
associates— so  intimate,  in  fact,  that  Jus- 
tice Fortas  is  the  one  whose  services  as  a 
lawyer  to  Lyndon  Johnson  commenced  at 
the  time  of"  the  disputed  election  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  have 
continued  to  the  point  of  counseling  on 
sensmve  matters  involving  White  House 
decisions  since  he  became  a  member  of 

^  If  thT  President  had  wished  to  avoid 
the  "cronvism-  criticism,  he  could  read- 
ily have  done  so  by  requesting  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  to  submit  a  panel  ol 
10  names  from  which  to  make  his  selec- 
tion of  the  new  Chief  Justice.  I  would 
fiuess  that  Justice  Po^tas'  name  w  ou  d 
not  have  appeared  on  such  a  Panel.  bu 
that  former  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg 
would  have  been  named-and  probabb  at 
least  near  the  top  of  the  list. 

I  well  recognize  that  some  Members  of 
the  Senate  do  not  wish  to  premi.^  their 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  confirm  on 

the  foregoing  PO'^^^^^'tf^^'^^^.i/ffAhe 
to  rest  their  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
nominee.  On  this  point  no  one  seems  to 
question  the  fact  that  Justice  Fortas 
was  an  able  and  very  successful  lawyer 
before  joining  the  Supreme  Court  and 
that  his  mental  capacity  is  ^q^a^^^.'f/. 
demands  of  a  jurist.  But  several  Members 
have  raised  questions  regarding  his  judg- 
ment, and  this  is  vital  in  the  deci-sions 
rendered  by  the  Court. 

on  the  matter  of  judgment,  the  posi- 
tion of  Justice  Fortas  on  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  two  areas 
of  national  interest  should  concern  every 
Member  of  the  Senate;  and  they  should 
have  concerned  the  President  before  he 
submitted  the  nomination  to  the  Senate. 
The  first  is  in  the  area  of  national  secu- 
ritv  I  refer  to  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme  Court   in   United  States   against 
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Robel.  Dfcember   11.   1W7    This  was  a 
6-to-2    d«;lslon,    with   Justice   Marshall 
not   particlpatinp;   and  Justice  Brennan 
wntin?  a  separate  con«rurrln?   op4ri>on 
Justice  Portaa  Joined  ^nth  the  main  nptn- 
lon.  w*>ich  was  delivered  by  Chief  Jus- 
lice  Warren   Justices  Harlan  and  White 
dis-sented    The   Issue   was   the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  1960  act  of  Congress  pro- 
vidir.i?    that    when    a   Communlst-actlon 
or-ranizatlon    Is   under   a   final    order   to 
register.    It   shall    tse   unlawful    for    any 
member  of  the  oriranizatlon    'to  enRa:?e 
in  any  employment  in  any  defense  fa- 
cility ■■  The  facts  were  that  Robel  was 
a  member  of  the  Communi.st   Party  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  or- 
dered to  reirtster  by  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board— which  order  had 
beer^   upheld    by   the   Supreme   Court- 
employed   as   a  machinist   at   the  Todd 
Shipyards   at  SeattUr   which   had   be^-n 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
sls  a  "defense  facility  ■  The  Court  held 
the  act  onconatitutlonal.  and  If  my  read- 
Inr  of  «tw  opinion  Is  correct,  the  reason 
why  was  twofold    F^st,  the  Congre-ss  had 
not  distlnt^ulshed  between  a  dues- paying 
member  of   the  Communist  Party   who 
worked  in  a    sensitive"  area  of  a  defense 
facility  and  one  who  worked  in  a  "non- 
sensitlve"  area  of  a  defense  facility    and. 
second,    a   dues-pa>in«   member   of   the 
Communist  Party  who  is  unaware  of  or 
disagrees   with   the   organizations   pur- 
pose and  one  who  Is  aware  of  and  a^jrees 
with  its  purpose    Such  distinctions  are 
meaningless  from  the  standpoint  of  law 
enforcement   and   constitute   a   flagrant 
disregard  of  the  judgment  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  IS  far  better  equipped  than 
the  Court  to  determine  the  danger  to  our 
national  security  and  the  law-enforce- 
ment problems  needed  to  be  met  in  avoid- 
ing that  da.iger   The  dissenting  opinion 
by  Justices  Harlan  and  White  well  point- 
ed out 

II  Party  members  sucti  as  Robel  may  be 
barred  from  "sensitive  pijsltlons."  it  Is  be- 
cause they  are  pxjtentlal  threats  to  secur'.ty 
For  ttie  same  reason  they  should  t>€  exclud- 
able from  employment  In  defense  plants 
which  Congreas  luid  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense consider  t*  cntxaJ  importance  to  the 
security   o£  the  cuuntiy. 

The  .second  area  of  national  interest 
Is  the  threat  lo  the  moral  fiber  of  our 
people  posed  by  the  traffic  in  pomo- 
i;rai>hic  literature  On  Monday  of  this 
week,  the  Senate  Judiciarv  Committee 
received  testimony  from  Mr  James  J 
Clancey,  attorney  appoannij  in  tjehalf 
of  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  Inc.  I 
happen  to  be  on  the  national  advisory 
board  of  this  organization,  and  have 
been  for  .several  years  Its  only  purpose 
IS  to  help  preserve  the  moral  standards 
of  our  States  and  communities  by  re- 
ducing and  eliminatiiu'  the  traffic  in 
pornographic  literature  When  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  undermine  this  purpose  and  re- 
sult m  din  increase  m  thus  traffic,  it  is 
understandable  why  the  organization 
represented  by  Mr  Clancy  would  be  con- 
cerned and  why,  further  it  would  op- 
pose the  confirmation  of  Justice  Fortas 
when  he  participated  m  those  decisions 

Mr  Clancy  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  m  May  and  June  of  1967  the  Court 
reversed  23  of  26  SUte  and  Federal  con- 


victions for  violating  laws  on  obscenity 
and  that  these  iipnet  the  community 
.•jtandards  of  13  States  Eight  of  these 
convictions  were  Jury  convictions  He 
also  called  attention  t«  36  more  reversals 
in  ob^enity  ca.ses  during  the  recent  term 
of  the  Court  ending  la.st  June  Justice 
Fortas  voted  with  the  5-to-4  majority  In 
all  of  these  ca,ses  All  but  three  were 
decided  without  opiiuon  and  in  the  three 
with  ar.  oiJinion  tht-re  A-as  only  a  brief 
major  ty  (n)ininn  not  writU'n  by  Justice 
Fortas  In  other  wiMd-s.  we  do  not  have 
his  judicial  ptnlo.^ophy  on  this  .subject: 
but  we  do  have  his  judgment  in  the  re- 
versals of  these  cases.  ;ind  the  Judgment 
is  abhorrent  to  the  maintenance  of  moral 
>tandard»  by  our  conununitles.  It  is  judg- 
ment which  encourages  the  permisfilve- 
iieaa  and  criminal  activity  which  are 
piaju^ng  our  society 

Testimony  before  tlie  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  al.so  dLscloees  that  Justice 
Fortas  voted  to  reverse  a  conviction  in 
the  case  of  Shackman  agauist  Califor- 
nia, decided  m  June  of  19«"  In  this  case. 
three  strip-tease  fllras  enutled  •0-7. ■ 
•0-12."  and  D-15'  were  ruied  hard- 
core pornt)graphy  by  Federal  District 
Judge  Hauk.  a  Lo«  Angeles  jury,  and  the 
California  appellate  system.  All  of  these 
deternvlnauons  were  rescrsed.  without 
opinion,  by  tlie  Supreme  Court  in  a  5-to-4 
decision,  with  Justice  Fortas  casting  the 
deciding  vote 

Mr  Clancy  filed  a  copy  of  the  14-min- 
ute  (Um.  0-7. ■•  with  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  attesting  tliat  it  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  film  considered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Its  review  of  the  Shack- 
man case,  and  he  emphasized  that  the 
one  and  only  issue  passed  on  by  the  Court 
vras  whether  or  not  these  Qlms  were  con- 
sUtutlonally  protected. 

Several  members  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  have  viewed  this  film, 
and  so  have  several  members  of  the 
press.  I  have  seen  It.  too.  The  tjrpicai 
reaction,  including  mj*  own.  was  that  if 
this  IS  not  hard-core  pornography,  we 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  I  understand 
the  film  is  being  made  available  for  show- 
ing to  other  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  press,  and  I  trust  my  colleagues 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
so  that  they  will  understand  how  serious 
this  matter  is.  Mr  Clancy  tesUfled  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, films  of  tins  type  are  now  being 
.shown  openly,  and  local  law-enforcement 
officials  are  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  It  I  like  to  think  that  if  any  parent 
could  .see  this  film,  he  or  she  would  con- 
demn It.  condemn  anyone  trying  to  make 
a  fast  buck"  at  the  expense  of  the  view- 
ers, and  condemn  any  Justice  who  would 
render  a  decision  permitting  this  to  go 
on. 

Judge  Hauks  statement,  also  in  the 
record  before  the  Senate  Judiciaiy  Com- 
mittee. Is  direct  and  to  the  point: 

Tne  dumliiant  theme  >l  the  material,  uiken 
as  .1  whu.e.  appeals  to  the  prurient  interest 
m  sex  ol  the  viewer,  and  is  patently  oHen- 
alve  The  fllm  is  enUrely  wiUiout  -irtistic 

or  Uter.iry  significance  and  is  utterly  wuLoul 
redeeming  social  importance 

Another  point  raised  before  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  is  the  possible  con- 
flict of  interest  between  Justice  Portaa* 

representation,  while  engaged  in  private 


law  practice,  of  one  William  Hamllng  in 
obtaining  a  mailing  permit  for  a  girlie 
magazine,  and  the  Fortas  law  firm's  filing 
of  an  amicus  brief  In  the  Roth  case,  in- 
voMng  Mr  Hamling's  wholly  owned  cor- 
poration on  the  one  hand,  and  Justice 
Fortas'  participation  in  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  reversed  the  con- 
viction in  the  Roth  ca.se  I  am  told  that 
Justice  Fortas  has  declined  an  invitation 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Judlciar>'  Com- 
mittee to  appear  before  the  committee  lo 
attempt  to  clear  up  this  poin..  and  his 
failure  to  do  .so  Is  cause  for  the  deepest 
concern. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  indicates  that  if  Mr  Justice 
Goldberg  had  remained  on  the  Court,  in- 
.stead  of  being  replaced  by  Justice  Fortas. 
the.se  obscenity  ca.se  conyictions  would 
have  stood:  because  Justice  Goldberg's 
position  was  opposed  to  that  which 
Justice  Fortas  has  been  taking. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  all  of 
this  IS  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
speak  of  the  need  to  do  something  about 
the  flood  of  pornographic  literature 
which  is  flowing  through  our  mails  and 
inundating  our  communities  would  be 
well  advised  to  consider  the  role  the 
Supreme  Court  has  played  in  permitting 
this  to  happen.  States  like  Georgia, 
Arkansas,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Michigan,  to  name  only  a 
few  of  them,  have  had  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  their  communities  practically 
destroyed  by  these  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions to  which  I  have  referred.  Not  long 
auo.  a  jury  in  the  Federal  district  court 
sitting  in  my  home  town  of  Sioux  City. 
Iowa,  returned  guilty  verdicts  on  all 
counts  of  a  164-count  indictment  against 
a  California  publisher  and  distributor  of 
nudist  magazines  and  Lesbian-type 
paperbacks.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  relying  on 
these  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
reversed  the  convictions.  No  State  or 
community  is  immune  to  such  an  impact. 
Now  that  these  facts  have  been  brought 
to  public  attention.  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  would  withdraw  the  nomina- 
tions. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  for  a 
brilliant  and  ver>'  effective  statement  on 
a  historic  and  very  Important  matter 
now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Both  as  a  lawj-er  and  as  a  Senator.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  about  the  necessity 
of  maintaining,  indeed,  of  rebuilding, 
public  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court  as 
an  institution.  The  effectiveness  of  ju- 
dicial power  under  a  free  system  of  gov- 
ernment will  always  depend,  in  some 
measure,  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
deuree  of  public  confidence  in  the  courts 
of  the  land,  particularly  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Recently  the  Gallup  poll  reflected  that 
public  .support  for  the  Supreme  Court  as 
a  branch  of  our  Government  has  been 
declining  markedly.  According  to  »  sur- 
vey taken  in  June,  before  the  current 
controversy  over  President  Johnson's 
nominations  empted,  60  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  indicated  an  un- 
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favorable  view  or  attitude  toward  the 
Supreme  Coiirt. 

The  matters  touched  upon  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  today  are 
additional  reasons  why  the  Senate  should 
be  cauUous  and  careful  in  passing  upon 
the  nominations  before  us.  There  Is  a 
great  need  to  make  certain  that  nomi- 
nees for  the  highest  Court  of  the  land, 
who  will  ser\e  for  life  and  will  Influence 
the  direction  and  policies  of  the  Court 
for  15  or  20  years  in  the  future,  possess 
more  than  just  the  minimum  qualiflca- 
tions  in  terms  of  legal  education  and  ex- 
perience. Also,  and  more  important,  we 
.should  be  certain  that  nominees  for  the 
Supreme  Court  are  among  the  best  quail- 
fled  in  the  land  in  terms  of  character 
fitness    principle,   and   the   exercise   of 
judgment,  property,  and  restraint  in  their 
activities,  particularly  while  serving  oil 
the  bench.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
must  be  expected  to  set  an  example  for 
the  countrj-  and  especially  for  the  ju- 
dicial system. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  throughout  our 
deliberations  that  the  Chief  Justice  of 
tlie  United  SUtes  stands  at  the  pinnacle 
of  the  pyramid  of  the  judicial  system  of 
our  countn.'.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  per- 
son in  that  position  merely  to  be  in  tech- 
nical compliance  with  the  canons  of  ju- 
dicial ethics,  ms  conduct  should  be  above 
question  at  all  times  if  he  is  to  set  the 
right  example  for  the  whole  judicial  com- 
mimity. 

Important  evidence  is  still  coming  in. 
Many  Senators  have  not  yet  made  UP 
their  minds.  But  I  believe  enough  evi- 
dence has  already  been  accumulated  to 
warrant  the  Senate  taking  plenty  of  time 
for  tlie  consideration  of  these  nomina- 
tions. There  should  be  thorough  debate 
and  deliberation  on  cverj-  question  raised 
before  a  final  judgment  is  made. 

Again  I  commend  and  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution he  1ms  made  to  the  dialog. 

Mr  MILLER.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
kind  comment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  has  taken  strong  leader- 
ship In  opposition  to  these  nominations. 
In  all  fairness.  I  think  I  ought  to  em- 
phasize that  in  my  statement  regarding 
the  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  the  ob- 
.scenity  cases.  Justice  Fortas  having  cast 
the  swing  vote  in  the  5-to-4  decisions,  I 
am  not  raising  the  question  of  sincerity 
or  the  personal  conviction  of  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas.  He  is  most  welcome  to  hold  his 
sincere  conviction  in  these  matters.  'What 
i  am  bringing  into  question  is  his  judg- 
ment. ^  „ 

Two  people,  equalb'  sincere  and  equally 
convinced  can  render  opposite  judg- 
ments on  a  question.  One  judgment  may 
be  good  for  Uie  countrj-,  the  other  judg- 
ment may  be  bad  for  the  country.  One 
Judgment  may  be  good  for  communities 
and  good  for  the  moral  standards  of 
communities,  while  the  other  judgment 
may  be  abhorrent  to  the  moral  standards 
of  communities.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
judgment  of  Justice  Fortas  in  these  cases 
has  been  abhorrent  to  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  communities. 

I  can  well  understand  why  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  representing,  as  he 
does,  the  people  ol  the  State  ol  Michigan, 
would  be  particularly  concerned  about 
the  dlrecUon  ol  the  Supreme  Court  and 
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about  Justice  Fortas  joining  in  its  direc- 
tion with  respect  to  the  hard-core  porno- 
graphic cases.  As  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court  reversal  of  a  Michigan  case,  the 
people  ol  Michigan,  for  aU  practical  pur- 
poses   are   stymied   in   their  efforts   to 
maintain  high  moral  standards  in  their 
communities.  This  Is  true,  as  I  have  said. 
In  many  other  States.  But  no  State  is 
Immune  from  such  action  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  because  already  the  Eighth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  has  juris- 
diction   over    my    State    of    Iowa,    has 
knocked   down   a  jury   decision  in  the 
Federal  district  court  in  my  howetown 
of  Sioux  City.  As  a  result,  moral  stand- 
ards in  the  Iowa  area,  about  which  the 
people   there   feel   strongly,   cannot   be 
maintained.  They  cannot  stop  the  dis- 
tributors   of    pornographic    magazines 
from  sending  their  publications  into  Iowa 
any  more  than  such  distributors  can  be 
stopped  from  sending  them  into  Mlchl- 

^*I '  should  think  that  every  Senator 
would  be  deeply  concerned  about  what 
is  taking  place,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  participation  by  Justice  Fortas  in 
those  decisions  and  his  judgment  in  per- 
mitting this  situation  to  come  about. 

Another  point  that  has  been  made  is 
the  possible  conflict  of  interest  by  Mr. 
Justice  Fortas,  On  this  point,  of  course 
the  sincerity  of  the  Justice  is  brought 
into  question.  His  failure  to  accept  an 
invitation  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  try  to  clear  up  this 
point  is  cause  for  the  deepest  concern. 
The  point  was  discussed  when  a  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  representative  appeared 
before  the  committee  the  other  day.  and 
the  only  answer  that  was  given  was  that 
the  flies  ol  the  Department  of  Justice 
do  not  indicate  anything  on  this  point. 
That  is  most  Interesting,  It  is  most  in- 
teresting that  the  flies  of  the  Depart- 
ment do  not  contain  anj-thing  on  this 
point.  But  the  answer  Is  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  better  get  busy  and  investi- 
gate   so  that  something  can  be  placed 
in  the  files  on  this  point.  I  thought  it 
was   an   extremely   unsatisfactory   and 
weak  answer,  coming  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  which  certainly  ought 
to  be  very  much  concerned  about  the 
amount  ol  pornographic  literature  that 
is  coming  Into  our  communities. 

The  Department  of  Justice  certainly 
ought  to  be  interested  in  what  happens, 
when  a  Federal  district  judge  comments 
on  a  fllm,  as  he  did.  I  did  not  quote  fully 
from  his  opinion  because  of  the  delicate- 
ness  of  the  subject:  but  he  stated  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  the  film  was 
filthy  revolting,  and  of  absolutely  no  lit- 
erary value  whatsoever.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  strangely  silent  on  the 
matter. 

AU  in  all.  Senators,  as  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  said,  should  be  delib- 
erative in  considering  this  matter.  It 
is  most  fortunate  that  the  nomination 
has  been  deliberated  upon  at  some  length 
already.  We  know  that  when  the  nomi- 
nations were  first  sent  to  the  Senate,  the 
■White  House  apparently  thought  the 
Senate  should  rubberstamp  them  and 
that  that  would  be  all  there  would  be 
to  It.  For  too  long,  the  Senate  has  rub- 
berstamped  nominations.  As  a  Senator, 


perhaps  I  am  Just  as  guilty  on  this  point 
as  any  other  Senator.  But  a  time  comes 
when  every  Senator  should  search  his 
conscience  to  see  whether  the  exercise 
of  the  conflrming  power  by  the  Senate  is 
for  the  good  of  the  country— not  for  the 
good  of  the  White  House,  not  for  the 
good  of  the  Senate,  but  for  the  good  of  the 
people  of  the  countiy.  The  people  arc  the 
ones  who  ultimately  count  in  our  gov- 
ernmental system. 

The  rights  of  the  people  are  supreme. 
Tlioy  are  supreme  over  the  right  of  the 
President  or  the  right  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  my  basic  premise  in  opposition 
to  this  nomination.  But  what  has  come 
before  the  Senate  now  is  an  additive.  I 
think  that  Senators  who  are  not  per- 
suaded by  mv  basic  premise  would  do 
well  to  search  their  souls  and  determine 
whether  thev  believe  the  judgment  of 
Justice  Fortas  is  of  a  kind  that  should 
be  enhanced  bv  his  elevation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  imanimous-consenl 
agreement,  the  clerk  will  state  the  un- 
finished business. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letter?,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Rf-IORt  of  Rochester  Institi  rE  of 

TECUN'OLOGV 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  firft  :mnual  report  of  the  Roch- 
ester Institute  of  Technology,  concerning  the 
establi.'^hment  r.nd  operation  of  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  for  the 
year  ended  December  20.  1967  i  with  an  ac- 
companvlng  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

Report    of    Nation,^1-    Afronavtics    and 

Space  Administiiation 
A  letter  from  the  Adminl-slrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  positions  which  the  Administration  has 
established  as  of  June  30,  1968  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  cominitlces 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr,  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  viithout  amendment: 

S  Con  Res  72  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration    during    the    1970s    iRept,    No 

1476).  ,       „ 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amend- 
ment; 

H  R  1093,  An  act  to  amend  and  clarlly  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept   No.  1477). 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  further  amend- 
ments ;  _,  . 
H  R  17324,  An  act  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951  (Rept.  No. 
1386.  Part  2). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  an  amendment: 

H  R  16027.  AD  act  to  amend  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  increases  in  rates  of 
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compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes  {  Rept   No    1478  i 

By  Mrs  SMITH,  fr  im  '.he  Committee  on 
Armed  Services    wl-h  -in  amendment 

H  R  1232;?  An  «:t  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10  United  States  C'cKle  relating  to  the 
retired  ser.lceman  s  fainily  protection  plan, 
and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept   No    1480i 


EXECI.TIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  In  executive  session 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted 

By  Mr  SPARKMAN.  from  ttie  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

Irvine  H  Sprague.  at  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fe<l- 
era;  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


AMENDMENT  OP  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— INDU'IDUAL  \TEWS 
iS.  REPT.   NO     1479' 

Mr  Sf»ARKMAN  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
report  favorably,  with  an  amendment, 
the  bill  'HR  15263'  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
submit  a  report  thereon  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ;Mr  Clark  1. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
bill  wUl  be  placed  on  the  calendar:  and. 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama 


PRINTING  OP  REVTEW  OF  REPORTS 
ON  PORT  AR.\NS.\S -CORPUS 
CHRISTI  WATERWAY.  TEX  S. 
DOC    NO    99' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virsrlnia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Mr 
Randolph).  I  present  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting  a 
report  dated  July  9.  1968.  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  Army,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and 
illustrations,  on  a  review  of  the  reports 
on  Port  Aransas-Corpus  Christi  Water- 
way. Tex — 45-foot  project — requested 
by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  US  Senate,  adopted 
April  14.  1960  I  a^k  urianimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document,  with  ilbostrations.  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  Without  objection  it  is  .so  ordered 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows 

By   Mr    PASTORE 

S.  3885  A  bill  to  protect  consumers  by 
providing  a  eivtl  remedy  for  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  quality  of  articles  composed  in 
whole  or  la  part  of  gold  or  sliver,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, 


I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  P*stoii«  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate   heading  i 

Bv  Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey 

S  ,3886  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Manuel 
Rodrlg\ie»  de  Ciouvela,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary- 

By    Mr     MONDAI  E 

S  3887  A  bill  for  tJie  relief  ■.<l  Dr  Beningno 
Buentlpo  Jr  ,  and  Mrs  I.ltii  Buentlp"  his 
wife  and  Chenlyn  Ann  Melissa  Beth  Gina 
Myra.  his  children:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    JORDAN  of  Idaho 

S  3888  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
ZuberoKitla  Basterreclieii.   and 

S   3889    A    bill   fur   the   relief  of  Juan   Zor- 
rozua.    to    the   Comnilttee   on    Uie   Judiciary 
By  Mr    BOOG8   i  for  himself    Mr    Mus- 
KiE  and  Mr   Randolph i 

."^  3890  A  bill  to  limit  the  application  of  a 
trade  regulation  rule  adopted  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  reapect  to  re-reflned 
lubricating  oil.  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Boocs  when  he  In- 
tri  duced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr  TTDINOS  i  by  request  1  : 

S  3891  A  bill  U)  provide  for  the  selection 
and  tenure  of  judges  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  of  Appeals,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  nf  General  Sessions,  and  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Ci>lum- 
bla. 

(See  the  remarks  nf  Mr  Ttdinc.s  when  he 
Introduced  the  at>ove  bill  which  appeiir  un- 
der a  separate  heading  ) 

By  Mr   McCLBXLAN 

S  3892  A  bUl  for  the  general  revision  of 
the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  tiie  United  Suites 
Code  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the  Judiciary 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  McClellan  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading  i 

Bv  Mr    CHURCH   i  for  himself  and  Mr 

BiBLX  I 

S  3893  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities at  the  US  Public  Health  Service 
Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  to  provide  certjun 
medical  care  to  non-Indians:  to  the  Commil- 
lee  on  L.ibor  and  Public  Welfare 

I  See  the  remarks  ot  Mr  CHiracH  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
fU-r  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  GRIFFIN 
S  3894  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Pet  re 
Lubarovskl,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   DIRK3EN 
S  3895    A   bill  for  the  relief  <if  Chow  King 
Fa,    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judlciarv 

By  Mr  MAONUSON  i  for  himself'  and 
Mr  JAvrrsi 
SJ  Res  195  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  extend  Indetttutely  a  period 
to  "See  the  United  States.  '  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Judl- 
ciarv 


S  3885 — INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
AMEND  THE  NATIONAL  GOLD  AND 
SILVER  STAMPING  ACT  TO  PRO- 
TECT CONSUMERS  BY  PROVID- 
ING   A    CrvrL    REMEDY    FOR    MIS- 

rp:presentation  of  the  qual- 
ity OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
ARTICLES 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President,  today  I 
have  introduced  S  3885  to  protect  con- 
sumers, as  well  as  manufacturers  and 
others  who  buy  or  sell  Kold  and  silver 
products,  from  those  who  would  mis- 
represent the  quality  of  their  products. 
It  amends  the  1906  law  reeulating  qual- 
ity marking  of  gold  and  silver  to  allow 


competitors  and  purchasers  affected  by 
false  marking  to  bring  a  civil  action  in 
Federal  district  court  for  an  injunction 
against  violators  of  the  act  Trade  asso- 
ciations are  also  authorized  to  sue  to  re- 
strain false  marking  where  one  or  more 
of  their  members  is  adversely  affected. 

Under  this  bill  consumers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  may  recover  their  ac- 
tual damages  from  a  violator  of  the 
marking  act.  u>gelher  with  costs  of  the 
suit  and  attorneys  fees.  But  the  reai 
remedy,  of  coui^se.  is  an  Injunction  by 
the  court  stopping  violations.  Anyone 
who  brings  a  court  action  under  thla 
amendment  and  fails  to  prove  a  violation 
by  the  defendant  will  be  liable  to  the 
defendant  for  costs  and  attorney  fees. 

State  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
has  not  been  adequate  to  control  the 
false  marking  that  e.vistei  in  1906,  when 
the  original  act  was  passed  and  which 
continues  today  False  marking  situa- 
tions known  to  the  industr>-.  though  not 
to  consumers,  have  existed  over  long 
periods  of  time  to  the  utter  frustration 
of  the  lndustr>-  No  solution  available 
up  to  now  has  been  tnUy  effective. 

For  instance,  in  June  1962  It  became 
known  that  a  relatively  new  manufac- 
turer with  annual  sales  of  approximately 
$1  million  was  falsely  marking  base 
metal  "U  kt.  gold. "  "sterling,"  and  "gold 
filled."  Industr>'  sources  brought  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  U.S.  attorney  and 
the  Justice  Department,  hoping  that 
these  substantial  and  willful  violations 
could  be  quickly  dealt  with  under  the 
criminal  provisions  of  the  act  that  my 
bill  would  amend. 

By  February  1963  the  U.S.  attorney 
had  made  little  progress,  but  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  began  an  investiga- 
tion at  that  time  under  its  general  au- 
thority over  "unfair  and  deceptive  acts 
and  practices  ' 

In  January  1965.  2'2  years  after  the 
matter  was  first  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion, the  U  S.  attorney  advised  there 
vvould  be  no  prosecution  by  that  office 

In  Apnl  1965  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nussion  issued  a  formal  complaint.  Its 
initial  decision  appeared  In  December 
1965  and  its  final  order  to  cease  and 
desist  was  delayed  until  November  1967 
Five  years  and  4  months  had  elapsed 
The  action  taken  even  then  was  not 
under  this  act  but  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

TTiere  has  not  been  a  single  reported 
case  of  enforcement  of  this  act  by  the 
U.S.  attorneys  or  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment since  It  was  passed  in  1906.  This 
is  not  the  result  of  some  evil  conspii-acy 
It  is  just  that  enforcement  of  this  act 
has  received  such  low  priority  that  the 
only  hope  for  Improvement  is  to  allow 
civil  cases  to  be  brought  by  those  who 
have  a  direct  and  substantial  interest 
in  enforcement — those  manulacttirers 
and  members  of  the  trade  who  are  In- 
jured by  false  competition  and  those 
who  ai-^  defrauded  by  having  pur- 
chased falsely  marked  merchandise. 

On  enactment  In  1906  this  act  was 
hailed  as  a  first  move  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  bring  honesty  Into  the 
marketplace.  This  act,  which  the  Jewel- 
ers of  Rhode  Island  were  Instrumental 
in  helping  to  formulate  and  enact,  waa 
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expected  to  bring  a  new  era.  But  what 
has  hapened  for  the  past  62  years?  The 
vast  majority  of  the  industry,  the  es- 
tablished old  firms  and  the  honest  new 
entrants,  have  complied  with  the  act. 
nut  lack  of  enforcement  has  left  the 
door  open  to  fraudulent  enterprisers 
who  prey  on  honest  competitors  and  on 
consumers  who  cannot  know  what  they 
are  buying  no  matter  how  alert  they 
axe. 

The  author  of  the  act  declared,  as  it 
was  signed  into  law  by  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: 

There  Is  no  machinery  provided  tor  in  the 
bill  tliat  costs  the  Government  anything. 

But  the  cost  to  the  industry,  and  the 
consumer,  has  been  high. 

In  one  low- income  neighborhood  of  a 
very  large  city,  early  in  1967  a  Pinkerton 
detective  and  a  young  girl  who  is  a 
jewelry  expert  purchased  one  pair  of 
cheap  earrings  marked  "14K"  in  each 
of  nine  stores.  Eight  of  the  earrings  as- 
.■yiyed  less  than  10  karat,  substantially 
below  the  quality  marked. 

In  another  working-class  neighbor- 
hood, in  the  summer  of  1967,  purchases 
were  made  at  random  in  nine  stores.  Of 
15  items  purchased  10  were  foimd  to  be 
falsely  marked  as  to  either  gold  or  silver 
content. 

The  results  of  these  two  1967  investi- 
gations were  turned  over  to  Federal  en- 
forcement authorities,  but  1  year  later 
there  is  no  indication  that  any  action 
will  be  taken  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture These  are  onlv  two  recent  examples 
of  manv  that  could  be  cited.  The  indus- 
tr>-  has  lost  faith  in  the  capacity  or  the 
will  of  the  Government  to  protect  them- 
.>clves  and  consiuners  of  their  products 
from  false  marking. 

Wlien  the  bill  I  have  introduced  be- 
comes law.  a  process  for  effective  en- 
forcement will  have  been  created  at  last. 
And  the  cost  to  the  Government  will  still 
be  the  .same  as  in  the  original  bill.  The 
costs,  and  the  responsibility,  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  industry  and  the  con- 
stuner.  Where  the  interest  of  any  indi- 
vidual is  to3  small  to  afford  the  cost  of 
dociuncnlaiion  and  presentation  to  the 
court,  trade  associations  will  be  free  to 
a.ssume  responsibility. 

The  next  62  years  should  be  a  lot  bet- 
ter for  all  of  us  who  will  perhaps  buy, 
.sell,  or  manufacture  articles  of  gold  or 
silver. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  38«5)  to  protect  consum- 
ers by  providing  a  cinl  remedy  for  mis- 
representation of  the  quality  of  articles 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  gold  or 
.silver,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


S  3890— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  RE-REFINED 
LUBRICATING    OIL 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
!Mr.  Muskie]  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  a  bill  to 
limit  the  application  of  a  trade  regula- 


tion rule  with  respect  to  re-rcflned  lubri- 
cating oil. 

The  present  rule  requires  prominent 
labeling  of  oil  which  is  re-reflned.  This  is 
a  considerable  handicap  to  sales  of  the 
product.  Our  bill  would  make  it  possible 
for  re-reflned  oil  which  meets  rigid  speci- 
fications to  be  excluded  from  the  ruling. 
Early  in  1967,  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution held  hearings  on  oil  pollution.  At 
tliat  time  one  day  of  hearin.s;s  was  de- 
voted to  a  problem  which  had  been  called 
to  my  attention  by  the  executive  director 
of  the  Delaware  Water  and  Air  Resources 
Commission.  Tlois  problem  was  the  in- 
creasing evidence  of  oil  slicks  in  the 
streams  and  rivers  in  my  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 

Two  factors  were  considered  to  be  in- 
fluencing tlus  problem.  One  was  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  a  labeling  regulation  for  re- 
reflned  oU  which  is  the  subject  matter 
of  the  bill'  being  introduced.  The  other 
was  the  removal  by  Congress  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  virgin  oil. 

Pii-st  let  me  discuss  briefly  the  excise 
tax  removal. 

Prior  to  this  removal,  waste  oil  from 
service  stations  was  purchased  and  col- 
lected by  petroleum  re-reflners.  After 
being  re-reflned  it  was  sold  once  again  as 
a  lubricating  oil  but  at  less  cost  than 
virgin  oil.  The  service  stations  not  only 
got  rid  of  a  waste  product  but  earned  a 
small  amount  from  it. 

The  sponsors  of  this  bill  felt  that  while 
the  elimination  of  the  excise  tax  added 
to  the  problem,  it  nevcrthele.ss  was  a 
condition  to  which  the  industry  could 
adjust  in  time  because  it  was  purely  an 
economic  question.  The  trade  regulation 
which  required  the  prominent  labeling 
of  all  previously  used  lubricating  oil  was 
one  with  which  the  industi-y  could  not 
cope,  however,  and  the  combination  of 
the  two  factors  forced  most  of  the  petro- 
leum re-reflners  out  of  bu.sincss. 

On  December  12.  1967.  the  Senate 
passed  S.  2760.  Contained  in  that  legisla- 
tion were  recommendations  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  examine  its 
regulation,  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
conduct  an  investigation  comparing  vir- 
gin oil  to  re-rcfined  oil.  that  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
conduct  a  survey  of  the  problem  of  serv- 
ice station  waste  oil  disposition,  and  that 
the  administration,  should  it  find  this 
problem  to  be  seriously  affecting  water 
quality,  recommend  such  legislation  as 
might  be  necessary. 

Following  the  pa.ssage  of  that  bill. 
Senator  Muskie  and  I  sent  letters  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  requesting 
that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  undertake 
an  immediate  investigation  of  the  dif- 
ferences, if  any,  between  re-rcfined  oil 
and  virgin  oil.  The  Bureau  of  Standards, 
in  a  return  letter,  indicated  that  they 
would  have  to  contract  such  work  to  a 
private  organization  and  that  it  would 
require  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  a 
definitive  series  of  tests  to  be  made.  They 
fiuther  indicated  that  moneys  were  not 
available  for  such  tests  at  this  time  and 
that  they  would  .adjust  their  plans  for 
their  budget  to  cover  the  cost. 

At   the   same   time.   Senator   Muskie 


and  I  wrote  to  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
soN,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce,  requesting  his  assistance 
in  getting  the  Federal  Tiade  Commis- 
sion  to  review  the  regulation  In  ques- 
tion. In  correspondence  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  Mr.  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, indicated  that  upon  receipt  of  the 
aiialy.'^is  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the   Federal   Trade   Commission   would 
again  reexamine  its  position  in  this  area. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  that  the  .sit- 
uation is  so  serious  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  another  18  months  before 
getting   to   a  .solution   of  this  problem. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  wait  that  long  for 
the   Bureau   of   Standards   to   complete 
and   submit   the   extensive   tests   which 
they  indicate  would  be  necessary'.  It  i.s 
estimated  that  without  the  application 
of  the  trade  regulation  rule  in  question, 
some  32  million  gallons  of  u.sed  oil  could 
be  proce.s.sed  by  re-refiners.  If  this  flcuio 
is   correct,   and  we   have  no   reason   to 
doubt  its  authenticity,  then  it  is  of  in- 
crea.sing  concern  to  the  members  of  tlic 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion that  32  million  gallons  of  oil  which 
is  not  being  processed  will  have  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  service  station  owners 
in   some   way.   It   may   turn   up   in   our 
rivers  and  lakes.  If  burned,  it  would  in- 
crea.se      the      air      iwllution      problem. 
Dumped  into  deep  holes,  it  may  find  Us 
way   into  the  ground   water  .supply   of 
this  country. 

We  do  not  feel,  Mr.  Picsidciit.  mat 
we  can  permit  tlus  great  amount  of  oil 
to  be  indiscriminately  dumped,  and  as  i\ 
result   have   introduced    the   legiMation 

today.  ,     . 

Ver>-  simply.  Mr.  President,  the  lefTi.s- 
lation  which  we  have  introduced  limits 
the  application  of  the  trade  regulatnn 
labelint:  rule  to  the  re-reflned  oil  whi -h 
does  not  meet  the  high  specifications 
for  rc-rofinecl  oil  as  outlined  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  .Association  of  Petroleum  Rf^-vc- 
flners  has  prepared  the  specifications  iTi 
que.<;tion.  and  it  is  their  feeling  that  rc- 
refined  oil  which  meets  the  .specifica- 
tion.s  will  have  all  of  the  physical  r.nd 
chemical  contaminants  .substantially  re- 
moved, and  that  for  all  purpo.ses.  it';  u-o 
will  be  the  same  as  vircin  oil. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  Ifm.- 
porc.  The  bill  will  be  received  nnd  ap- 
proprir.telv  referred. 

The  bill  <S.  38901  to  limit  the  applica- 
tion of  a  trade  rcfrulation  rule  adopted  by 
the  Federal  Tiade  Commi-sslon  with  re- 
spect to  re-icfincd  lubrirating  oil.  int-o- 
duced  by  Mr.  Bocgs,  for  himself  and 
other  Senator.-:,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Con-mit- 
tec  on  Commerce. 


S      3801— INTRODUCTION     OF     BILL 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  COURTS 
Mr.  Ti'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  on  the  Admin- 
istration   of    .Tustice    appointed    by    the 
Judicial  Coux-:ril  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  am  introducing  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
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selection  and  tenure  of  judges  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  and  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  bill  was  drafted  by  the  commit- 
tee after  many  months  of  study  and  eval- 
uation of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
system  The  bill  would  ttive  «ood  behavior 
u-nure  to  District  of  Columbia  judues  but 
would  impose  a  mandatory  retirement 
atje  of  70  on  these  jud«es  The  bill  also 
provides  for  a  Judicial  Nommalint;  Com- 
mission and  a  Commission  on  Judicial 
Qualifications 

This  bill  deserves  study  and  analysis 
by  the  Senate  and  all  parties  interested 
In  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Only  by  subjectini? 
these  proposals  to  a  thorou^ih  analysis 
will  we  be  able  to  determine  their  efficacy. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred 

The  tjlll  S  3891'  to  provide  for  the 
selection  and  tenure  of  judges  m  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  DLstnct  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions,  and  ihe  Juvenile  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  introduced  by 
Mr  Tydings.  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred 
to  the  Com.nittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia 


S   3892— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  ON 
PATENT  LAW  REVISION 

Mr  MtCLELLAN  Mr  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommittee 
on  Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrmhts 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judician.-,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropnate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  general  revision  of  the  patent 
laws,  title  35  of  the  United  States  Code 

The  bill  which  I  am  iniroducmt?  today 
is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  past 
several  months  to  draft  a  patent  revision 
bill  that  miKht  receive  general  support. 
Following  the  completion  of  the  sub- 
committee hearings  on  patent  revision, 
during  which  a  wide  vanety  of  proposals 
were  submitted,  various  meetings  were 
held  with  interested  parties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  areas 
of  difference  between  the  administra- 
tion bill.  S  1042.  and  the  proposed 
changes  advocated  by  the  organized 
patent  bar  and  mdustn.-  Because  of 
these  discussions,  the  President  of  the 
American  Bar  A.ssociation  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  patent  bar  associa- 
tions requested  me  to  delay  any  subcom- 
mittee action  until  the  ne.xl  Congress  I 
agreed  not  to  move  to  have  a  bill  report- 
ed by  the  subcommittee  during  this  Con- 
gress so  as  to  afford  the  opportunity  for 
further  study  and  the  submission  of 
written  comment,s  to  tiie  subcommittee 
I  intend  to  introduce  a  successor  bill  in 
the  next  Congress  In  view  of  the  pro- 
tracted examination  which  already  has 
been  given  to  this  legislation,  the  sub- 
committee should  be  able  to  report  a  bill 
at  an  early  date 

This  bill  is  a  substantial  modification 
of  the  patent  reform  bill  ongmally  sub- 
mitted by  the  admiinstration  It  reflects 
many  desirable  provisions  contained  In 
other  bills  that  were  considered  during 
the  hearings.  These  include  S    2597  in- 


troduced by  the  minority  leader,  the 
proposals  of  the  Texas  Patent  Bar  m- 
corporated  in  S  2164  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Yarborouch  and  Towct,  S.  1377 
of  Senator  Nelson  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  facilities  for  the 
.searching  of  patent  matt^rlals.  and  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  administra- 
tion   bill   proposed    by    Senator   Edward 

L<1NC 

The  extensive  hearings  the  subcom- 
mittee has  conducted  during  both  .ses- 
sions of  this  Congress  confirms  the  con- 
clu.slons  reached  in  previous  studies  of 
the  subcommittee.  <vs  well  as  the  report 
of  the  Presidents  Commi.ssion  on  the 
Patent  System,  that  the  patent  svstem 
has  m  the  past  well  performed  its  func- 
tion "to  promote  the  progress  of  useful 
arts."  and  that  it  is  capable  in  the  fu- 
ture of  continuing  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  imiovation.  Tlie  patent  system 
has  fostered  the  economic  progress  of 
the  Nation,  has  accelerated  the  techno- 
logical advances  of  our  industries  and 
has  materially  contributed  to  the  im- 
proved health  and  prosperity  of  our  citi- 
zens Tlie  subcommittee  received  no 
testimony  m  .support  of  any  signilicant 
restriction  on  the  existing  clas.ses  of 
patentable  subject  matter  nor  any  cur- 
tailment of  the  traditional  rights  of  pat- 
tent  owners 

Two  major  objectives  of  this  legisla- 
tion, ius  of  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission,  .ire  to  promote  a  more  ex- 
peditious examination  of  patent  applica- 
tions and  to  Improve  the  (luality  of  is- 
sued patents  The  earlier  public  di.sclo- 
sure  of  new  technology  v.iU  be  encouraged 
by  provisions  in  the  bill  providing  that 
the  term  of  a  patent  shall  be  20  years 
from  the  date  of  the  tiling  of  the  appli- 
cation rather  than  the  existing  proce- 
dure of  a  17-year  term  from  the  Issuance 
of  the  patent  'Hie  bill  also  scales  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  delays  in  disclosure  re- 
sulting from  prtnracted  proceedings  in 
the  Patent  Office  involving  contests  as  to 
priority  of  Invention  The  bill  makes  a 
number  of  changes  in  Patent  Office  pro- 
cedures to  improve  the  quality  of  Issued 
patents  and  provides  in  chapter  18  for 
procedures  for  reexamination  of  an  is- 
sued patent  upon  a  showing  of  informa- 
tion bearing  on  the  patentability  of  the 
claims  of  the  patent. 

The  administration  bill  provided  for 
'he  automatic  publication  of  patent  ap- 
plications withm  18  to  24  months  of  the 
tiling  of  the  application.  It  also  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretai-y  of  Com- 
merce, when  he  found  it  in  the  public 
interest,  to  institute  a  type  of  deferred 
txaminatlon  of  patent  apphcations 
These  proposals  were  inspired  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  Patent  Office  m  ade- 
quately and  expeditiously  examimng 
patent  applications  and  the  resulting  de- 
lay in  new  technological  advances  being 
made  known  to  the  public  Dunne  the 
final  phase  of  the  subcommittee's  hear- 
ings, the  administration  indicated  that 
these  measures  would  not  be  necessary 
at  the  present  time  due  to  improved  op- 
erating pri.x:edures  which  would  accom- 
plish the  objective  of  early  action  on 
patent  applications 

I  have  l>een  informed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  'hat  within  the  next 
few  years  all  patents,  except  those  In- 


volved in  priority  contests  or  appeals. 
will  be  issued  within  24  months  from 
filing,  the  average  period  of  pendency 
being  18  months.  The  Commissioner  has 
indicated  that  the  102.000  disposals  of 
patent  applications  achieved  In  fiscal 
1968  will  be  increased  by  7.000  dLsixi.sals 
m  fiscal  1969  I  have  requested  the  Com- 
ini.ssioner  of  Patents  to  give  the  subcom- 
mittee a  report  concerning  any  Impact 
which  the  Revenue  and  Exjjenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  may  have  on  the 
ability  of  the  Patent  Office  to  complete 
action  on  most  applications  within  a 
2-year  petiod  The  Patent  Office  has  not 
yet  received  specific  figures  regarding  its 
portion  ot  the  cutback  in  terms  of  per- 
sonnel or  exi)endlture  limitations  The 
Commissioner  of  Patents  has  advised  the 
subcommittee  that  "any  .significant  cut- 
back In  funds  or  personnel  will  have  n 
proportionately  adverse  effect  on  our 
ability  to  eliminate  the  backlog."  it  is 
too  early  to  judge  the  Impact  of  the  jjer- 
.sonnel  and  fund  limitations  on  the  op- 
erations of  the  Patent  Office  After  this 
information  is  available  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  make  some  modifications  in 
this  bill  so  as  to  achieve  the  most  effici- 
ent use  of  the  autliorized  n.anpower 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  special 
provisions  relating  to  the  licensing  of 
patent  rights,  lield  of  iLse  restrictions, 
and  the  doctrine  of  i)atent  misu.se.  such 
as  were  recommended  by  the  President's 
Commission.  Although  I  believe  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  arc 
generally  meritorious,  there  was  little 
direct  testimony  during  the  hearings  on 
the  patent-antitrust  relatlonshii).  There- 
fore I  doubt  if  It  would  be  desirnble 
for  any  language  on  this  subject  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  current  bill.  This  im- 
[X)rtant  area  of  the  law  requires  fur- 
ther study  by  the  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  private  sector.  The 
subcommittee  will  undertake  a  review  of 
this  subject  in  the  next  Congress.  'VVe 
would  welcome  any  constructive  pro- 
posals i>ertaining  to  the  formulation  of 
.Madelines  to  establish  a  proper  relation- 
ship lietween  the  patent  laws  and  the 
antitrust  laws. 

ThLs  bill  does  not  curtail  or  broaden 
the  existing  .scoiH?  of  i)lant  patent  |)io- 
teclion.  Tlie  subcommittee  has  received 
testimony  both  supixsrtins  and  opposing 
an  extension  of  protection  to  include  sex- 
ually reproduced  varieties  of  plants.  1 
have  been  impressed  by  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  seeking  to  develop  new 
vaneties  of  plants  These  icsearch  activ- 
ities should  be  encouraged  by  the  grant- 
ing of  appropriate  incentives  A  signifi- 
cant difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  accomplishing  this  objec- 
tive through  the  plant  patent  sUtute  I 
understand  that  representatives  of  the 
Amencan  St^ed  Trade  A.ssociation.  rhc 
National  Cotton  Council,  and  other  in- 
terested parties  plan  to  explore  this  sub- 
ject further  during  the  next  few  months 
with  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Patent  Office  I 
hope  that  these  conversations  result  in 
agreement  as  to  a  feasible  future  course 
of  action  so  as  to  afford  protection  either 
within  the  patent  system  or  by  .some 
other  appropriate  mechanism. 

The  Congress  has  previously  deter- 
mined that  the  Patent  Office  should  be 
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substantially  self-supporting.  "When  pat- 
ent fees  were  last  adjusted,  it  was  con- 
templated that  the  Office  should  recover 
through  fees  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  its  operating  budget.  The  Pat- 
ent Office  recovery  has  already  fallen  be- 
low this  range,  and  the  gap  will  progres- 
sively increase  in  future  years.  Certain 
changes  which  will  become  efTectlve  upon 
the  passage  of  this  bill  will  also  contrib- 
ute to  a  loss  of  revenue.  Therefore.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  the  fee  schedule.  I 
understand  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  submit  recommendations  on 
this  subject  to  the  next  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  bill  iS.  3892  >  for  the  generaj  revi- 
sion of  the  Patent  Laws,  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  McClellan,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

S   3893— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  CERTAIN  MEDICAL  CARE 
TO  NON-INDIANS 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
ot  myself  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible  1.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
facilities  at  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  to  provide 
certain  medical  care  to  non-Indians. 

The  Owyhee  hospital  is  located  on  the 
Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  Idaho 
and  Nevada,  in  a  remote  and  sparsely 
settled  region  of  both  States.  There  are 
approximately  650  non-Indians  within  a 
50-mile  radius  of  the  Owyhee  hospital 
who  have  to  travel  a  minimum  of  100 
miles  each  way  to  seek  even  routine 
medical  attention. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President  would  allow 
these  people  to  obtain  routine  and  non- 
emergency care  at  the  Indian  hospital, 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis.  Such  a  service 
is  obviously  needed  in  an  area  so  remote 
from  any  other  medical  facilities. 

The  Shoshone  Paiute  Business  Coimcil 
of  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation  passed  a 
resolution  on  June  27,  1968,  supporting 
this  proposed  legislation.  I  request  that 
the  resolution  appear  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Deputy  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare  has  in- 
formed me  that  there  is  presently  low 
utilization  of  the  Owyhee  hospital,  and 
that  the  Department  fully  supports  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  have 
a  double  benefit  in  that  it  will  not  only 
accomplish  its  very  humane  purpose,  but 
will  also  help  support  the  Indian  hos- 
pital. I  urge  its  early  consideration  and 
passage. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
l)ore.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred:  and.  without  objection, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  <S.  3893)  to  authorize  the 
use  of  facilities  at  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  Owyhee  Indian 
Hospital    to    provide    certain    medical 


care  to  non-Indians,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
The  resolution  presented  by  Mr. 
Church  is  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Shoshone  Paiute  Tribes 
OF  the  Duck  Valley  Indian  Reservation 
Be    It    resolved    by    the    Shoshone    Paiute 
Tribes  of  the  Duclc  Valley  Reservation,  that 

Whereas,  the  Shoshone  Paiute  Business 
Council  realizes  that  medical  care  is  u  very 
imporUnt  factor  in  dally  living,  and  that 
the  Owyhee  Indian  Hospital  is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  caring  for  the  medical  needs  of 
the  Indian  population  of  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservation,  and 

Whereas,  there  are  :\pproxlmat.?ly  650  non- 
Indians  within  a  50  mile  r.idius  of  Owyhee 
that  have  to  travel  100  miles  each  way.  some- 
times taking  a  full  day  ofl'  worlc  to  seek  med- 
ical attention,  sometimes  only  to  learn  that  a 
common  drugstore  remedy  would  satisfy  the 
need,  and 

Whereas,  these  non-Indians,  have  expressed 
an  Interest  in  receiving  routine,  non- 
emergency medical  care  in  letWMS  to  Senator 
Bible  and  Congressman  Baring  during  1961 
and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Elko  County 
School  District  asked  Senator  Bible  to  inter- 
cede for  the  non-Indian  teachers  and  their 
families  employed  in  the  Owyhee  School,  and 
Whereas,  the  cost  of  operation  per  patient 
per  day  of  the  Owvhee  Indian  Hospital  was 
double  that  of  the  average  in  the  Phoenix 
Area,  which  is  directly  related  to  the  size 
of  the  hospital  and  the  number  of  people  it 
serves,  now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Shoshone 
Paiute  Business  Council  hereby  requests  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  to  make  every  attempt  to 
cause  proper  legislation  to  be  enacted  so  that 
our  non-Indian  neighbors  may  receive  rou- 
tine, non-emergency  medical  care  at  the 
Owyhee  Indian  Hospital,  and  the  Shoshone 
Paiute  Business  Council  recognizes  that 
fact  that  congress  will  have  to  authorize  this 
request,  so 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Shoshone 
Paiute  Business  Council  requests  all  non- 
Indians  in  a  50  mile  radius  of  Owyhee  to 
make  their  Interest  in  this  matter  known  to 
Public  Health  Service  and  to  members  of 
Congress,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Shoshone 
Paiute  Business  Council  will  solicit  the  ap- 
proval of  the  County  Medical  Societv  and  ihe 
State  Medical  and  Hospital  Associations^^nd 
all  surrounding  medical  facilities. 
certification 
It  is  hereby  certified  that  the  loregolng 
resolution  of  the  Busine.ss  Council  of  the 
Shoshone  Paiute  Tribes  of  the  Duck  Valley 
Reservations,  Composed  of  a  Chairman  and 
6  members  of  Whom  4  constituting  a  quorum 
were  present  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  27th 
day  of  June.  1968  and  that  the  foregoing 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  4  for  and  0  against,  pursuant  to  the 
authority  contained  under  Article  VI,  Sec- 
tions 1(a)  and  1(f)  of  the  Tribal  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws. 

Janice  D.  Connelley. 
Secretary.  Shoshone  Paiute  Tribes 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident,  on   behalf   of   the   Senator   from 
Wisconsin    IMr.  Nelson  1    I  ask   unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr.    Muskiei    and    the    Senator    from 
Maryland    IMr.  Tydings  1.  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  bill  'S.  3875  >  the  Com- 
munity Self-Determination  Act  of  19G8. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Ml.    CURTIS.    Mr.    President.     I    ask 
unanimous    consent    that,    at    its    next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma   iMr.  HarrisI   be  added  as  a 
cospon.sor  of  the  bill    S.  3782)  to  amend 
the    Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in 
itlntion  to  indu.>trif>l  development  bonds 
Tlie   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 
Ml .  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
at  its    next  printing,  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia   IMr.  Ran- 
dolph I   be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  179  i  propo.-^ing 
an   amendment   to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  tDday.  July  26.  1968.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions: 

S,  1224.  An  act  to  e.stablish  a  regl.ster  "f 
blind  i>er3ons  m  the  District  of  Columbia  t.o 
provide  for  the  mandatory-  reporting  of  in- 
formation concerning  such  persons,  and  I  ^r 
other  purposes: 

S  1228  An  .TCt  to  authori?ie  project  grants 
and  :o;ins  lor  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hosplt.tls  and  other  medical  faclUties 
in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

S.J.  Res.  181  Joint  resolution  lo  .author.?e 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of  Au- 
gust 4  through  August  10,  1968,  as  -Profes- 
sional Photography  Week";  and 

S  J.  Res.  193.  Joint  re.soluuon  to  designate 
the  National  Center  lor  Biomedical  Com- 
munications the  Lister  Hill  National  Center 
for  Biomedical  Coinmunic.itlons 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 
AND   JOINT   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  IMr.  BayhI  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  'S.  2613)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  farming:  losses  incurred  by 
persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  farmers 
may  not  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm 
income. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DUTIABLE  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN 
ORES— AMENDMENT 

amendment    no     908 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  7735)  relating  to  the  duti- 
able status  of  aluminum  hydroxide  and 
oxide,  calcined  trauxite.  and  bauxite  ore. 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


RELIANCE  INSURANCE  CO. 
TAKEOVER  ATTEMPT 
Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
last  week  passed  and  cleared  for  the 
President's  sicnature  two  important  bills, 
one  requiring  the  full  disclosure  of  cor- 
porate equity  ownership  in  takeover  bid 
attempts,  the  other  authorizing  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  to  in- 
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restlgate  generally  the  eflfect  of  the  oper- 
ations of  Institutional  Investors  on  the 
securities  markets. 

I  am  today  urging  the  SEC  to  use  the 
full  extent  of  this  new  authoriiy.  as  well 
as  Its  powers  under  statutes  previously 
enacted,  to  determine  If  America's  small 
investors  are  being  denied  the  protections 
encompassed  withm  the  spirit  of  our 
securities  laws  because  of  a  lack  of  in- 
formation m  connection  with  attempts 
by  certain  firms  to  take  over  others 
through  unpublicized  sti->ck  acquisitions 
In  my  opinion,  a  trend  is  developing 
which  is  of  such  a  disturbing  nature  that 
it  warrants  a  full  investigation. 

I  am  immediately  concerned  by  a  situ- 
ation Involving  the  stockholders  of  the 
Reliance  Insurance  Co  of  Philadelphia, 
a  firm  which  has  been  doing  business 
since  1817  and  Is  now  the  second  largest 
property  and  casualty  Insurer  in  my 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Reli- 
ance stock  has  been  bid  up  at  fever  pitch 
on  the  Arperlcan  Stock  Exchange,  rising 
from  $32  %  share  in  April  to  a  high  of 
$70  this  month  I  am  a-s.sured  bv  Reh- 
ance  that  nothing  in  the  company's  op»^r- 
atlng  results  warrants  such  a  marked  de- 
parture from  its  previous  stock  pricing 
pattern,  especially  over  .■'o  short  a  period 
of  time  There  Ls  every  reason  to  t>elleve 
that  this  Increase  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  activities  of  certain  stockbrokers  In 
touting  Reliance  stock  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  highly  questionable  manner 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  small  stockholders  of  Reliance,  who 
complain  that  they,  to  their  detriment. 
sold  their  stock  prematurely,  and  are 
now  questioning  whether  others  were  in 
the  possession  of  facts  that  should  have 
been  available  to  them.  It  is  obvious  that 
Re'uance  stockholders,  who  sold  in  April 
to  buyers  who  may  have  known  of  a  pos- 
sible takeover  attempt,  have  been  placed 
at  a  costly  dLsadvar.tage 

Moreover,  Reliance  Is  but  one  of  several 
Insurance  companies  which  appears  at 
the  present  time  to  be  Ln  the  process  of 
being  taken  over  by  notUnsurance  inter- 
ests, and  specialists  in  the  tlnancial  com- 
muruty  tell  me  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue This.  I  be'.ieve.  raises  serious  ques- 
tions of  public  policy 

The  primar\'  responsibility  of  an  in- 
surer is  to  have  financial  resources  sufB- 
cient  to  pay  obligations  promptly  These 
are  handled  through  assets  which  insur- 
ance companies  are  required,  by  statute, 
to  m.aintam.  Naturally,  however,  a 
greater  degree  of  protection  is  afforded 
to  the  insured  public  when  resources  ex- 
ceed those  of  obligations  which  may  be 
Immediately  foreseen.  P'or  this  reason, 
most  insurance  companies,  as  regular 
business  practice,  keep  substantial  re- 
serves which  far  exceed  statutory  re- 
quirements. Since  these  reserves  are  held 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  contracts  of 
insurance,  they  are  in  a  3en.sc  moneys 
held  fur  the  benefit  of  policyholders. 
Uniortiuiately,  it  is  tiiese  same  reserves 
winch  also  make  insurance  companies 
vulnerable  to  takeover  attempts  by  cor- 
porate big  game  hunters  bent  primarily 
on  draining  off  these  surpluses.  In  tins 
process,  there  is  a  ver>-  real  danger  that 
the  protection  of  policyholders,  as  well 
as  insurance  stock  investors,  may  be 
overlooked. 


I  am  proud  to  say  Uiat  this  problem. 
Including  the  pos&lble  manipulation  of 
prices  of  insurance  stocks,  lias  been  rec- 
ognized by  Pennsylvania  s  distinguished 
insurance  commissioner.  David  O. 
Maxwell  I.ssued  by  him  last  month  was 
regulation  18.  requiring  nonrclated  cor- 
porations, attempting  to  take  over  in- 
surance companies,  to  file  with  the 
commission  a  detailed  statement  de- 
scribing the  corporate  business.  Us  man- 
agement, the  teravs  and  conditions  of  its 
takeover  offer,  tiie  source  of  funds  to  be 
used,  and  its  intent  with  regard  to  the 
future  business  .uid  management  of  the 
insurance  company  being  .icqulred.  I 
have  been  m  close  contact  with  Commis- 
sioner Maxwell,  and  I  iiave  been  assured 
that  his  department  is  applying  regula- 
tion 19  in  Uie  Reliance  case. 

X  am  convinced  that  the  urgency  of 
this  situathjn  warr.uus  .similar  action  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion on  the  Federal  level  as  well.  To 
under.score  this  need.  I  .isk  unanimous 
con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
excerpts  from  Mr  Rtik^er  Kenney's  ar- 
ticle entitled  Banks  Selling  Insurance 
Compames  Down  the  River."  published 
in  tiie  July  8.  1968.  i.ssue  of  United  Stales 
Investor,  and  articles  published  in  the 
July  24  and  25.  1968.  i.ssucs  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  describing  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  Reliance  Insurance 
Co.  matter 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

B.*NKS    SELLINfi     I.VSt^RANCX    COMPANirS 

DiiwN   THE  River 

P>)r  ionie  weeks  now  Uirre  hus  been  Atx 
iUnuslng  story  going  the  rounds  ol  llie  prop- 
erty-c:vsualty  industry  U)  tiie  effect  that  top 
execuilvea  in  that  branch  uf  the  busliies*  no 
longer  go  out  to  lunch.  They  ha\e  It  brcuik;ht 
in-  and  ail  because  they  fear  that  IT  Uiey 
leave  their  desks,  they  will  ftntl  a  strani»er 
occupying  the  "seat  o(  authority"  when  they 
return. 

Well,  the  situation  isn  t  quite  that  bad, 
but  there  is  no  denying  that  because  ul  tlie 
manner  m  which  these  latter-day  conglomer- 
ates operate,  .i  U.>p  executive  Just  cannot  be 
sure  from  one  day  to  another  for  whom  he  Is 
working  And,  of  course,  the  .same  goes  not 
only  for  the  entire  management  team,  but 
also  the  directors  Protracted  negotiations  or 
physical  confrontation  of  buyer  and  seller 
have  little  or  no  place  in  the  modus  operandi 
of  these  wheellnR  and  dealing  conglomerates. 
To  show  you  what  we  mean,  we  cite  two 
Incidents  which  cx-curred  within  the  past 
fortnight  or  so. 

First,  there  is  that  ofTer  of  the  Leasco  Data 
Processing  Corporation  to  purchase  the 
shares  of  the  Reliance  Insurance  Company,  a 
well-managed  organization  which  heads  up 
,in  impressive  fleet  of  comp.tnies  iperaimg  in 
the  fire,  casualty  and  life  insurance  fields. 
In  a  news  release  dated  June  24,  .\.  Addison 
Roberts,  president  of  Reliance,  stated  that 
the  announcement  by  Leasco  of  Its  intention 
to  make  an  offer  to  gain  control  of  Reliance 
uas  made  uitfiout  prior  ncgvtiattons  between 
Lr-Oico  aid  Rclianc-  Empliasl/lng  this  point, 
Mr  Roberts  said 

"There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  the 
Reliance  management  to  review  and  ,ippral.'ie 
the  detaUs  of  the  proposal.  The  company  Is 
proceeding  immediately  to  make  a  review 
and  evaluation  of  tiie  proposal,  and  when 
such  review  and  analysis  is  completed,  will 
promptly  submit  data  and  comments  to 
assist  stockholders  in  making  an  Investment 
decision  Stockholders  are  reminded  that  the 
proposed  ottering  is  subject  to  SEC  registra- 


tion and  will  not  become  effective  for  some 
time  '■ 

Mr  RnbertR  also  stated  that  the  Reliance 
Is  m  the  prfK-ess  of  con-Mderlng  other  pro- 
poniils  !i>r  possible  afBllatlon  and  expects  to 
be  in  a  position  t.o  report  further  on  tins  to 
stix-kliolders  With  this  In  mind.  Reliance 
slockhiilders  have  been  urgently  requested 
lu  lake  III  liasty  action  with  respect  to  their 
stuck  until  they  have  received  further  In- 
formation   from   the   Reliance   management. 

BACK-DOOR    APPROACH    TO    GREAT    AMERICA 

Such  Is  Case  Number  1  Case  Number  2 
pertains  to  tiie  Great  .\nierlcan  Holding  Cor- 
poration another  well-managed  organization 
heading  up  an  impressive  trroup  of  companies 
operating  In  the  (ire.  caf-ualty  .irid  life  in- 
surance fields  .\nd  again  the  back-door  ap- 
proach—  without  iis  much  as  a  by-your-lea\e 
from  the  management  or  directors — Is  the 
nvidiis  operandi  It  Is  all  too  apparent  from 
the  public  statement  i.ssued  within  the  pa,st 
fortnight  by  William  E  Newcomb,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  president  of  the  Great 
American  Holding  Corporation  In  his  state- 
ment Mr  Newcomb  confirmed  that  a  stock 
exchange  itler  for  Great  .\merlcan  .'hares  was 
being  planned  by  the  National  General  Cor- 
;)..r.it.>in  .oid  then  went  <in  to  say  tliat  he 
did  not  endorse  the  plan  which  was  iire.sently 
being  studied  by  Great  American  To  quote 
from  his  statement 

"A  representative  of  National  General 
Corporation  adi  :S(d  me  cally  tliis  mornijig 
that  National  General  propc^.sed  to  make  an 
exchange  offer  for  the  outstanding  stock  of 
Great  American    i  Italics  supplied) 

"nie  officers  and  directors  of  Great 
American  will  study  the  National  General 
matter  carefullv  togetJier  wltli  certain  other 
propos,ila  which  are  already  under  (  on.sldcra- 
tlon  Wlien  the  National  General  proposal, 
which  Is  f  .esently  only  in  broad  outline,  has 
been  clarified  and  our  studies  ar?  completed, 
we  will  advise  our  stockholders  us  to  our  con- 
clusions." 

ACrr.NT    OS    DF.BENTfRES 

.\s  for  the  terms  of  the  exchange  propcsed 
by  National  General,  our  understanding  Is 
that  the  tentative  offer  calls  for  one  common 
share  of  Gre.tt  American  for  a  corporation 
package  consisting  of  $45  principal  amount 
of  a  new  National  General  4  per  cent  con- 
vertible -subordinated  sinking  fund  debenture 
convertible  at  $63  ,i  share,  initially  callable 
.it  105  per  cent  of  par  and  scaling  down  to 
par  at  maturity— and  four-tenths  of  a  share 
of  National  General  commi^n  stock. 

Under  this  plan,  stockholders  oi  the  Great 
American  would,  in  effect,  be  exchanging 
their  stock  for  an  lOU  of  the  National  (.Gen- 
eral Corporation  and  a  very  minor  stake  m 
tlie  ownership  and  voting  power  of  tlie  Na- 
tional General  Curporatlon  Tlie  latter — 
which  Is  based  in  Los  Angeles — ripcrntos  a 
circuit  of  motion  picture  theaters  and  pro- 
duces and  distributes  motion  pictures  for 
theaters  and  television  In  addition.  It  en- 
gages in  music  publication,  manufacture  of 
mobile  structures,  packaging  of  fancy  fruits. 
and  operation  of  a  saving  and  loan  associa- 
tion All  of  which  means  that  National  Gen- 
eral Corporation  can  certainly  lay  claim  to 
being  a  conglomerate! 

AMK    GETS    IN    THE    .\CT 

Interestingly  enouch.  National  General  is 
not  the  only  organization  which  h;is  ambi- 
tions for  talcing  over  Great  -American  Hardlv 
liad  Chairman  Newcomb  of  Great  .\merlcan 
made  his  public  statement  when  Ell  M.  Black, 
chairman  of  .'VMK  Corporation,  got  into  the 
act  with  n  statement  that  he  had  been  leav- 
ing discussions  with  Great  .American  officials 

Here  again  Is  a  conglomerate  -AMK  was 
incorfxjraled  In  1928  as  the  American  Seal- 
Kap  Corporation  and  was  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  milk  bottle  caps  until  It  retired 
from  that  business  .i  few  years  ago.  As  the 
situation  now  stands,  .AMK,  through  a 
wholly-owned      subsidiary     added     through 
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merger  of  John  Morrell  Be  Oompwiy  on  De- 
cember 31,  1B67,  la  mainly  engaged  In  the 
meat  packing  bualnesa  NRM  CJocporatlon. 
also  wholly-owned,  makes  mactilnery  for  the 
building  and  curing  of  pneumatic  tires  and 
also  makes  screw  type  extrudera  for  the 
plastics  industry.  AMK's  Industrial  Prod- 
ucts Group  makes  cast  iron  products,  wash- 
ers aJid  retaining  rings. 

TIME    rOR    WASHINGTON    TO   TAKE    A    GOOD    LOOK 

Mind  you.  these  efforts  of  conglomerates 
to  lake  over  Insurance  companies  are  cited 
not  because  they  are  unusual,  but  simply 
becavise  they  happened  within  the  pa£t  fort- 
night and  seem  to  indicate  that  a  move- 
ment which  started  a  few  months  ago  is 
now  picking  up  sufficient  speed  to  warrant 
the  attention  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
Any  doubt  about  this  will  be  dispelled  when 
the  brashnees  of  the  attempt  of  the  North- 
west Industries  Inc  ,  some  weeks  ago  to  take 
over  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  one  of 
the  largest  factors  In  the  property-casualty 
industry,  with  a  sizable  stake  in  the  life 
tnsvirance   business.   Is  recalled. 

On    that    occasion.    Northwest    Industries, 
Inc    injected  Itself  Into  the  Home  Insurance 
picture  by  piu-chaslng  838,350  shares,  or  about 
9  per  cent  of  the  more  than  eight  million 
shares  outstanding   Having  taken  this  Initial 
step    Ben  W.  Helneman,  president  of  North- 
weet    Industries    let    it    be    known    that    an 
offer   would   be   made  for  the  remainder  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  shares  on  the 
b;isls  of  $40  principal  amount  of  Northwest 
7    per   rent   debentures   and   one-tenth   of   a 
Northwest  common  share,  worth  about  $17.45 
for  each  share  of  Home  Insurance  Company, 
As  we  pointed  out  recently  In  these  columns, 
if  this  plan  had  gone  through  and  all  the 
shares    of    Home    Insurance    Company    were 
tendered,   the  value  of   the  exchange  would 
be  aboiit  $500  million— which  goes  to  show 
that   the  wheelers  and  dealers  among  these 
lattcr-dav  conglomerates  deal  in  box-car  fig- 
ures—not  on  a  cash  basis,  but  for  the  most 
part  on  an  I-O-U  basis. 

And  what  is  the  Northwest  Industries  and 
what  interest  could  It  have  In  acquiring  in- 
surance  companies?   The   answer  is  that  it 
was  organized  only  a  few  months  ago — and 
we  would  suppose,  like  other  conglomerates 
of  recent  vintage.  Is  not  averse  to  wheeling 
and  deahng  for  capital  gains.  At  any  rate, 
up   to   the   time  It   announced   its  plans  for 
acquiring     the    Home    Insurance    Company 
shares.  Its  holdings  consisted  principally  of 
«ever.Ti   apparel  manufacturers,   95   per   cent 
of    the    Chicago   and   Northwestern   Railway 
Company  and  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Corporation  which 
controls  the  Lone  Star  Steel  Company.  The 
acqtusltlon  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company 
was    therefore,   to  be  its   initial   move  Into 
the  insurance  business— which,  be  It  always 
remembered.  Is  a  highly  fiduciary  busineas 
which    the    Supreme    Court    of    the   United 
States  has  said  is  charged  with  the  pubUc 
Interest. 

TAX    FEATURE    OVERLOOKED    ON    HOME    DEAL 

But  things  didn't  turn  out  the  way  North- 
west Industries  had  planned  in  the  proposed 
Home  deal.  Playing  the  usual  surprlse-and- 
selzure  technique.  Northwest  Industries  ap- 
parently overlooked  the  tax  feature.  And  this 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  management 
was  quick  to  discern— what  with  Kenneth 
E  Black,  chairman,  taking  occasion  imme- 
diately to  send  a  letter  to  stockholders  say- 
ing: "We  are  advised  that  this  type  of  ex- 
change would  not  qualify  aa  a  tax-free 
exchange.  Accordingly,  any  of  the  Home 
stockholders  who  accepted  the  offer  would 
be  subject  to  Federal  Income  tax  on  any 
realized  gain.  At  this  time,  we  have  not  agreed 
to  endorse  this  offer." 

This  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  knock 
the  Northwest  Industries  out  of  the  ring  and 
give   the   Home   management  and  directors 


an  opportunity  to  ponder  and  accept  an  offer 
from  the  City  Investing  Company  which  at 
that  time  was  under  careful  study.  In  short, 
the  element  of  surprise  backfired  on  North- 
west Industries  which  must  now  have  learned 
that  while  clearance  from  the  S.E.C.  la  some- 
times an  onerous  task,  requiring  Ume  and 
patience,  it  is  a  necessary  ingredient  to  in- 
telligent approach  to  financial  deals  wherein 
the  welfare  of  investors  is  at  stake. 

Again  we  say  that  these  are  only  samples 
of  attempted  take-overs  by  conglomerates 
with  little  or  no  experience  in  the  Insurance 
business.  If  space  permitted,  a  number  of 
otlier  instances  could  be  cited,  but  they 
would  all  prove  the  same  thing.  And  this  is 
that  the  cash  flow  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  the  impressive  securities  holdings 
seem  to  be  the  magnet  which  Is  drawing  the 
conglomerates  towards  this  highly  fiduciary 
business.  Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  the  conglomerates  which  would 
indicate  that  they  are  attracted  by  the  social 
aspects  of  insurance,  if  Indeed  they  realize 
the  existence  of  the  same. 


HOW  CONGLOMERATE.?  OPERATE 

To  show  you  how  many  of  these  conglom- 
erates operate,  let  us  take  a  more  or  less 
typical  case.  The  first  .<.tep  Is  usually  to  pick 
up  8  to  10  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  a  company.  That  amount  of  stock  Is  not 
too  difficult  to  find  these  days  For  the  favor- 
ite shopping  center  is  the  Insurance  Securi- 
ties Trust  Fund  in  San  Francisco— which  not 
too  long  ago  was  one  of  the  largest.  If  not 
the  largest,  holder  of  insurance  stocks  In  the 
world  Being  permitted  under  its  charter  to 
own  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  an  insurance  company,  It  was  often 
referred  to  as  the  master's  voice"  in  the 
insurance  business. 

But  of  late.  Insurance  Securities  Trust 
Fund  has  undergone  considerable  change. 
The  emphasis  is  no  longer  on  insurance 
stocks  but  rather  upon  building  a  diversified 
fund.  With  this  as  .an  objective,  ISTF  has 
probably  sold  $200  million  or  so  of  its  insur- 
ance stockholdings  in  recent  years— much  of 
it  in  blocks  representing  8  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  various  com- 
panies It  has  been  no  trick  at  all,  therefore, 
for  the  conglomerates  to  pick  up  such 
blocks— providing  they  were  vrtlUng  to  pay 
the  price  demanded  by  ISTF  for  the  accom- 
modation. 

Having  taken  this  initial  step,  usually  with 
the  aid  of  the  banks,  of  course,  the  conglom- 
erates are  then  readv  for  the  next  step- 
that  Is.  to  make  an  offer  for  the  shares  of 
an  insurance  company— with  or  without  the 
blessing  of  the  management  and  directors. 
In  other  words,  having  8  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  of  the  stock  already  in  their  coffers,  the 
conglomerates  cast  themselves  in  the  role  of 
inerested  stockholders  ready  and  willing  to 
share  their  financial  expertise  with  other 
stockholders, 

SIZABLE    LINES    OF    CREDrf    AT    BANKS 


The  take-over  usuallv  calls  for  establishing 
a  truly  sizable  line  of  credit  at  the  banks. 
Again    this  Is  a  relatively  simple   problem. 
To  lUiistrate,  take  the  Leasco  Data  Processing 
Equipment  Corporation   which   Is   currently 
m  the  process  of  moving  In  on  the  manage- 
ment and  directors  of  the  Reliance  Insurance 
Company,  Like  so  many  of  these  conglomer- 
ates, this  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 
having   been  incorporated   Just  three   years 
ago    on  June  24,  1965.  Engaged  primarily  in 
leasing  electronic  and  electromechanical  data 
processing  equipment,  it  had  something  like 
nineteen   or  twenty   subsidiaries,    according 
to  a  recent  count.  To  this  already  impressive 
array     of     subsidiaries,     the     management 
sought  some  months  ago  to  add  Merchantlle 
Industries,    Inc.    which    has    broad    general 
powers  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  business  ac- 
tivities and  to  ccquire  business  and  prop- 
erties of  others.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
however,  the  plan  was  dropped.  Apparently 


next  on  the   docket  for  take-over  was  the 
Reliance  Insurance  Company. 

LEASCO    NOT    PINCHED    FOR    FUNDS 

Even  though  Leasco  Is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
pinched  for  funds  when  it  comes  to  taking 
over  an  organization  like  Reliance  Insurance 
Company  which  on  December  31,  last,  had 
assets  of  something  like  $581  million,  a 
policyholders'  surplus  of  $230  million  and  a 
net  premium  volume  of  $312  million.  A 
goodly  part  of  the  reason  for  the  apparent 
opulence  of  Leasco  Is  found  In  the  fact  that 
in  Februarv,  1968,  it  arranged  an  $80  million 
revolving  credit  from  a  group  of  33  banks  led 
bv  the  Continental  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
panv  of  Chicago  With  this  new  credit  agree- 
ment. Leasco  had  a  total  of  $131,500,000  in 
bank  credits  outstanding.  And  be  It  noted 
that  the  latest  credit  would  mature  after  one 
year  Into  a  five-vear  term  loan,  to  be  repaid 
at  an  interest  rate  '^  of  1  per  cent  above  the 
prime  rate 

HOW   DO   BANKS   JfSTIFY   THEIR   ACTIONS? 

So  again  we  sav  that  these  conglomerat- 
ing wheelers   and  dealers  deal   in  large  fig- 
ures—and   are    enabled    to    do    so   in    many 
cases  l>ecause  of  their  ability  to  secure  some 
rather  handsome  loans  from  certain  banks. 
How  those  banks  which  are  lending  supiwrt 
to    these    take-over    operations    of    the    con- 
glomerates in  the  insurance  field  are  able  to 
justlfv   their  actions  with  the   management 
and  directors  of  Insurance  companies,  which 
are  numbered  among  their  largest  depositors 
we  cannot  understand    The  all  too  frequent 
replv  bankers  make  when  questioned  about 
the  proprietv  of  the  role  they  are  playing  in 
turning  the  fortunes  of  the  insurance  indus- 
try over  to  people  who  have  little  or  no  train- 
ing  in   that   business   Is   that   they   have   no 
choice— that  competition   forces   them   uito 
such  action.  In  other  words,  the  argument  is 
that  if  thev  do  not  loan  the  funds,  or  estab- 
lish a  revol'vlng  credit  of  one  sort  or  another, 
the  btisiness  will  go  to  another  bank. 

To  us  this  is  i;iot  a  convincing  answer  m 
that  It  reflects  an  utter  disregard  for  a  long 
and  honorable  relationship  between  the  bank 
and  .IS  valued  customers.  For.  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  deposits  and  the  loaning  capacity 
o'  a  b.ink— and  insofar  as  the  deposits  of 
an  insurance  company  are  used  as  an  indi- 
rect vehicle  for  its  own  takeover  by  strangers 
to  the  business,  the  bank  concerned  wou.d 
^eem  to  be  guilty  of  a  serious  breach  of 
trust— especially  when  the  take-over  is  of 
the  unceremonious  nature  described  above. 
Again,  therefore,  we  say  that  the  banks  are 
sellinB  the  insurance  companies  down  the 
river  with  little  or  no  thought  to  the  well- 
being  of  policyholders  and  stockholders. 

THE    PLIGHT    OP    TliE    STOCKHOLDERS 

From  the  su^ndpoint  of  the  stockholders 
in  an  insurance  company,  the  sad  part  of  it 
is  that  all  too  often  they  are  asked  lo  turn 
in  their  stock  representing  direct  ownership 
for  securities  of  a  conglomerate  largely  made 
uo  of  unsecured  debentures  in  a  capital 
structure  which  is  ever  changing.  As  one 
top  executive  put  it  to  us  a  few  days  ago. 
insurance  stockholders  are  being  asked  to 
exchange  a  stock  representing  the  sole  capi- 
talization of  an  insurance  company  for  Chi- 
nese paper,"  With  that  sage  observation  we 
heartllv  agree  when  we  stop  to  think  that  in 
its  verv  nature  there  is  nothing  static  about 
a  conglomerate— with  Its  constant  wheeling 
and  dealing  in  various  and  sundry  Industries 
for  capital  gains. 

"MUST"    READING    FOR    BANKS 

As  for  policvholders.  we  think  that  before 
the  banks— which,  be  it  always  remembered, 
are  fiduclarv  institutions— become  further 
involved  in  the  activities  of  the  conglomer- 
ates in  the  iR<;urance  field,  they  would  do 
well  to  take  to  heart  this  passage  from  the 
report   of   the    blue    ribbon   committee   ap- 
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pointed  some  months  ago  by  Richard  K. 
Stewart.  Superintendent  of  Insurance  In 
New  York,  to  weigh  the  effects  of  the  spread 
of  the  holding  company  concept  In  the  In- 
surance business.  To  quote  from  that  very 
intareatlng  and  Informative  do:uraent 

"Purther.  the  opportunities  for  pyramid- 
ing and  excessive  accumuiatlun  of  eco- 
nomic power  through  the  use  >f  holding  com- 
panies are  real  And  potentially  contrary  to 
the  public  interest  When  a  non-lnsuran-e 
holding  company  system  Includes  an  In- 
surance company  within  It.  Its  potential  for 
specific  harm  becomes  greater  since  tempting 
reservoirs  of  liquid  asset,s  become  accessible 
to  persons  without  an  appreciation  of  the 
security  needs  of  the  Insurance  enterprl.se 
and  the  Interests  of  the  policyholders  thvi.s 
become  vulnerable  .Wor^-or."  thf  rnf'on* 
of  the  rrmtrol'.ing  pt-r^on^  are  poffnfia.'.'v  "» 
con/licf  nof  only  with  tfiose  of  the  policy- 
holden  and  th--  puhlir  but  u-^th  those  of 
any  other  iharrholderi  of  the  insuranc^^ 
compan'^  There  Is  something  anomalous  in 
an  Insurance  business,  which  Is  fiduciary 
In  nature,  artected  with  the  public  interest 
and  intensively  regulated,  being  controlled 
by  persons  neither  charged  with  such  fldu- 
clary-inc'e  responsibilities  nur  regulated  to 
assure  their  adherence  to  appropriate  stand- 
ards of  conduct 

The  potential  cojts  of  conflict  between 
the  social  purpojiea  seried  bv  insurance  and 
the  sell-interest  of  those  u.ho  may  control 
an  injurer  are  substantial  Both  the  inclina- 
tion to  profit  at  the  espense  of  the  policu- 
holder  and  the  mforw  by  which  to  do  it, 
are  far  more  likely  in  a  ronrroi  situation 
than  inhere  oumenhip  is  w.dely  distributed 
among  many  polu^huidcrs  or  shareholderi 
who  do  not  m  lact  act  in  pre-arranged  con- 
cert."   (Italics   supplied! 

To  stun  it  all  up.  time  and  a  full  round  of 
experience  in  good  and  bad  days  have  re- 
peatedly proved  to  us  that  absentee  owner- 
ship and  lop  tina;  authority"  In  other  than 
active  management  and  legally  responsive 
hands  Us  ni  t  good  medicine  for  the  insurance 
business  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  banfemg 
fraternity  will  take  due  note  of  this. 

[From  the  AT  ill  Street  Journal.  July  24.  1968 1 
Lr.\3co  To  3rY  Ne\rlt  All  Cl.*.ss  h  Shares 

or    Relia.nce    iNst-R.^NCE    .\r    Undisclosed 

Price 

Leasco  Data  Processing  Equipment  Corp  . 
Great  Neck.  N  T  .  sild  It  reached  agreement 
with  i  group  of  individuals  to  acquire  "sub- 
stantially '  all  of  Reliance  Insurance  Co  's  78.- 
000  Class  \  shares  for  an  undisclosed  price. 

Leasco.  which  previously  announced  its  In- 
tention to  make  a  tender  offer  for  Reliances 
common  stock,  said  all  of  Reliances  Class  A 
shares  are  convertible  under  certa.n  terms 
and  conditions  Into  780.000  common  shares. 

Phlladelphla-based  Reliance,  which  plans 
to  make  a  formal  statement  on  the  matter 
todav  hinted  it  will  oppose  the  Leasee  take- 
over bid 

"MAY    BE   PTREWORKS" 

•"T!un53  are  getting  interesting  .md  there 
m.iy  be  some  fireworks.  '  said  A.  Addison  Rob- 
erts, president  of  Reliance. 

Meantime.  Data  Processing  Financial  & 
General  Corp.  has  held  merger  talks  with 
Reliance  Insurance  The  talks  have  apparent- 
ly been  amicable  Reliances  Mr  Roberts  said: 
"They  iData  Processing)  have  made  us  an 
offer  and  it's  under  consideration." 

Haivey  Goodman,  president  of  Data  Pro- 
cessing, said.  "We  areu  t  Interested  in  pursu- 
ing Reliance  without  the  complete  concur- 
rence of  the  man.agement  "  Data  Processing 
IS  a  computer-leasing  company 

PREVIOUSLY    BOUGHT  CO.M.MON 

Leasco.  also  a  computer-leasing  company, 
previously  s-ud  it  bought  138.000  shares,  or 
about  3  1.  of  Reliance's  outstanding  common 
stock  earlier  this  year 


TTKTe  are  about  4  7  million  outstanding 
shares  of  Reliance  common  If  all  the  Cla.ss 
A  stock  Is  converted  Into  Reliance  common, 
the  totaJ  outstanding  would  be  increased  to 
nearly  5  5  million  shares. 

Similarly  the  I,ea»co  holdings  would  be  In- 
creased fn>m  138  000  .shares  to  more  than 
900000  Reliance  common  shares,  assuming 
all  the  C1«!5S  .^  shares  .ire  converted 

Reliance's  Mr  Roberts  said  ve.sterdHV  how- 
ever that  !t  would  be  "dimcult"  for  I,ea.sco  to 
convert  Ita  Class  A  holdlntjrs  into  Reliance 
common 

A  share  of  Class  K  converts  to  10  shares  of 
poinnnon  only  if  one  of  three  conditions  Is 
met.  he  said  The  first  is  approval  of  Reli- 
ance's directors  The  second  Is  passage  of 
time  the  holder  of  Cla.ss  A  shares  may  con- 
vert only  one-third  of  his  hcjldlngs  every 
five  ye.irs  The  third  condition  Is  that  if  the 
holder  agrees  Vo  offer  the  converted  common 
shares  to  the  public.  Reliance  has  to  convert 
the  shares  But  by  selling  the  shares,  the 
holder,  in  this  case,  would  thus  lose  the  vot- 
ing rights  in  any  event. 

"Until  one  of  these  conditions  Is  met.  the 
78,000  Class  A  shares  vote  as  78.000  common 
shares,  not  780.000."  Mr  Roberts  said. 

Belunce  Inst-rance  Co  Urges  Rejection 
or  Bu)  Leasco  Data  Proposed  Tender 
Offer.  Reliance  Ai-su  States  That  Foir 
Directors  Resigned 

PHn.ADKiJ'HiA  — In  \  sharply  w -rded  state- 
ment. Reliance  Insurance  Co  recommended 
that  Its  shareholders  reject  a  tender  offer  for 
Reliance  stock  proposed  by  Lea.sco  Data 
Processing  Eq'ilpment   Corp 

In  a  related  matter  Reliance  also  said  that 
four  of  Its  17  directors  have  submitted  their 
resignations  According  to  A.  .\ddlson  Rob- 
ert.s  Reliance  president,  three  of  the  directors 
had  entered  into  a  side  deal"  to  sell  Class  \ 
Reliance  sh.ircs  to  Leasco  for  cash. 

On  Tuesday  Leasco  announced  it  had  pur- 
chased from  private  Interests  most  of  the 
Class  A  Reliance  shares  which  It  Siiid  are 
convertible  into  780.000  Reliance  common 
shares  under  certain  terms  and  conditions, 
Leasco  alreatty  owns  138  000  Reliance  com- 
mon shares. 

In  Its  proposed  tender  offer,  Leasco  said 
It  would  pay  for  each  Reliance  common  share 
tendered  «55  principal  amount  of  convertible 
subordinated  debentures  paying  %2  a  year  and 
one-half  a  warrant  Each  warrant  would  per- 
mit the  holder  to  iiurchase  one  share  of 
Leasco  common  at  »87  for  10  years  The  de- 
bentures would  be  convertible  Into  Leasco 
common  at  one  share  for  each  $100  face 
amount  of  debenture 

The  three  former  Class  .\  stockholders  who 
resigned  from  the  Reliance  board  were  Ed- 
ward S  MacArthur  president  of  Edward  S. 
MacArthur  Enterprises  of  Chicago;  Richard 
A  Corroon,  Jr  president  of  Corroon  fi  Black 
Corp  .  a  New  "Vork  insurance  brokerage  con- 
cern and  Edmond  M  Hanrahan.  a  New  York 
attorney. 

The  fourth  director  who  resigned  was  Josef 
C.  Phillips,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  United  Pacific  Insurance  Co. 
Tacoma.  Wash.  Mr.  Phillips  wa^ii  t  a  holder 
of  Class  A  shares. 

In  an  interview  late  yesterday.  Reliance 
president  Roberts  charged  that  the  three 
directors  who  sold  their  Class  A  shares  "obvi- 
ously made  a  side  deal  under  terms  not  avail- 
able to  thousands  of  other  Rellnnce  share- 
holders. "  He  said  that  Leasco  paid  cash  for 
the  shares,  and  added  that  the  directors  had 
refused  to  accept  Leasco  debentures  and  war- 
rants in  exchange  for  their  holdings. 

Mr  Roberts  said  he  hasn  t  received  any 
request  from  Leasco  for  representation  on 
the  Reliance  board  The  four  vacant  seats,  he 
added,  will  be  filled  at  the  next  board  meet- 
ing 

In  his  letter  to  shareholders.  Mr  Roberts 
noted  that     in   the  last  several   -Aeeks  Reli- 


ance management  has  negotiated  with  sev- 
eral oth»r  companies  and  has  received  a  num- 
ber of  offers  ■  These  oflers.  he  said  weren't 
sufflclenUy  attractive  to  warrant  recom- 
mendation to  (shareholders!  at  this  time" 
The  only  other  concern  known  to  be  nego- 
tiating with  Reliance  is  Data  Processlpg 
Financial  *  General  Corp  New  York  In  the 
Interview  yesterday,  Mr  Roberts  said  that 
talks  with  Data  Processing  were  among  sev- 
eral discussions  with  other  interested  com- 
panies still  under  way.  He  declined  to 
elaborate. 


UNDERNOURISHED  AND  HUNGRY 
CHUXiREN 

Ml".  MrlNTYRE  Mi  President,  the 
Aiiu'rican  Broadcaslmt;  Co.  tliis  week 
took  a  lent:,  hard  look  at  the  plipht  of 
many  children  in  the  United  States  who 
are  undernourished  and  hunpry. 

On  one  of  its  resular  evening  news 
procram.s.  it  .<;howed  lilnis  of  two  young 
children  in  Califuinia— one  who.se  par- 
ents were  wealthy  enough  to  provide  her 
with  «ood,  wiiolesome  food;  the  other 
wha^e  family  had  to  send  its  children  lo 
bed  huncr\v 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  the  pro- 
gram's commentator,  Frank  Re.siiold.s. 
gave  an  extremely  thoui;ht-provokini,' 
summaii'  of  an  intolerable  situation 
which  still  exists  m  tJiis  wealthy  Nation 
of  ours. 

Because  the  case  for  easinc  the  plight 
of  these  huniiry  children  was  i)ut  .-o  well 
by  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  a.^^kcd  for  and  re- 
ceived, a  transcript  of  his  remarks;  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  President, 
that  they  be  pniu<^'<i  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ubjection.  the  com- 
mcnUi-y  was  ordereo  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

.^BC  Ne'w.s — Frank  Reynolds     Closing 

Commentary.  July  22,  1968 
The  film  we  have  Just  seen  reminds  ufi  of 
wli.it  IS  re;illy  the  Intolerable  injustice  of 
being  poor  In  a  country  that  is  so  rich.  The 
UlUe  ijirl  whose  lather  works  hard  and  pro- 
vides her  With  good  nutritional  food  is.  of 
course,  entitled  to  everytliing  on  her  plate. 
But  the  little  boy  whose  lather  is  not  able  -o 
do  the  same  for  lum  Is  surely  entitled  to 
nothing  less.  It  is  not.  lUtcr  all.  his  fault  that 
he  was  born  Into  .i  poor  lamilv. 

The  boy  will  get  along  he  will  not  starve. 
But  Oflore  he  is  much  older  he  will  come  to 
realize  that  the  cjnly  reason  he  has  just  i 
V>rtilla  for  breaki.ost.  while  other  children 
have  juice,  eggs,  cereal,  and  milk.  Is  luck.  In 
his  case,  b-ad  luck.  He  will  not  be  Interested 
In  complicated  theories  of  economics,  and  lie 
will  be  impatient  with  t.-tlk  of  supply  and 
demand.  AH  he  will  know  Is  that  he  Is  not 
getting  as  much  i\s  other  children,  and  that 
It  is  not  his  fault.  Nor  :s  it  thelrr.  though 
that  may  not  occur  to  htm. 

If  we  are  very  lucky,  very  lucky,  this  little 
boy  will  grow  up  full  of  determination  to 
uork  Ids  way  out  of  the  poverty  cycle.  But  if 
we  are  not  so  lucky,  he  may  decide  to  fight 
or  steal  his  way  out.  If  that  happens,  as 
sure  as  God  made  little  children,  some  Yahoo 
will  trot  up  and  down  the  country  denjunc- 
ing  crime  in  the  streets  .  .  and  demanding 
that  the  courts  crack  down  on  criminals  .  . 
aiid  other  yahoos  will  listen  to  him  and 
maybe  vote  for  him. 

There  are  a  great  many  great,  big  Issues  to 
be  decided  In  this  election  year  of  1968  .  .  . 
but  there  must  be  none  more  Important 
than  how  to  remove  the  unfairness  that  is 
present  in  the  lives  of  so  many  of  our  little 
ones. 


Juhj  26,  1968 

THE  BIG  THICKET:  TIME  FOR 
ACTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
support  is  mounting  for  my  bill,  S.  4,  to 
create  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  wildlife— 
planU  birds,  and  animals— that  belong 
to  that  incomparable  east  Texas  wilder- 
ness As  more  and  more  people  become 
aware  of  the  great  beauty  and  irreplace- 
able uniqueness  of  this  dense  forest  area, 
there  arises  broader  and  more  vociferous 
support  for  protection  of  the  Big  Thicket 
from  further  encroachment  by  insensi- 
tive lumber  interests. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  welcome 
the  support  of  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News  in  our  fight  to  preserve  the  Prtail- 
tive  beauty  of  the  Big  Thicket.  Their 
editorial  of  July  18,  1968.  enUtled  "Big 
Thicket  Park  Merited,"  indicates  the  im- 
portance of  this  proposed  national  park 
to  all  Texans.  This  west  Texas  news- 
paper located  more  than  350  miles  from 
the  Big  Thicket,  states  editorially: 

All  Texas  citizens  In  whatever  region, 
should  interest  themselves  in  the  Big  Thicket, 
First  and  basicallv,  there  is  merit  in  preserv- 
ing such  a  Jewel  of  natural  Ufe  in  this  time 
when  beauty  loo  ollen  yields  to  commercial- 
Izatton. 
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Lumber  l«  one  of  East  Texae'  major  Indus- 

trlM. 

All  Texas  clUzens,  in  whatever  region. 
should  Interest  themselvee  in  the  Big 
Thicket.  First  and  basically,  there  is  merit 
in  preserving  such  a  Jewel  of  nalurnl  life 
In  this  time  when  beauty  too  often  yields  to 
commercialization. 

Secondly,  from  the  economic  standpoint, 
Texas  needs  every  national  park  it  can  get 
to  enhance  its  appeal  to  tourists.  We  now 
have  precious  few  Big  Bend  NaUonal  Park 
is  in  being;  Guadalupe  only  authorized,  not 
yet  created.  Padre  Island  Sea.shore  was  desig- 
nated in  1963  but  land  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment are  not  completed,  A,side  Irom 
these,  Texas  h.as  only  Port  Davis,  a  n.-.Mon.a 
historic  site;  and  Alibates  Flint  Quarries,  a 
3-mile  area  on  the  Canadian  River  where 
Indians  for  centuries  mined  flint. 

The  public's  interest  .should  be  reckoned 
against  the  lumber  industry's  private  mo- 
tives, with  the  proper  decision  equitable  to 
each  reached  and  acted  upon  by  Congress 
without  undue  delay. 


Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  outstanding  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
-w-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big  Thicket  Park  Merited 
Tex.as  is  so  large  In  area  that  some  of  its 
residents  live  a  llfeUme  without  knowing  of 
the   beauty   of    regions   far   dlsUnt  In   their 
state. 

The  Big  riiicket  in  deep  Southeast  Texas 
is  an  example.  We  know  litUe  about  It  here 
in  the  Big  Countrv.  But  naturalists  acclaim 
It  M  one  of  the  lew  remarkable  areas  of 
natural  life  lor  plants,  birds  and  animals  left 
in  America. 

senator  Ralph  Yarborough  has  pvtshed 
hard  for  ve.irs  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket 
Bfi  a  national  park  to  preserve  what  la  leit 
ol  It  The  fight  has  not  been  easy,  and  cer- 
tainly has  not  yet  been  won. 

Tlie  Idea  got  a  trig  boost  earlier  this  month 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall  who  endorsed  the  proposal  of  a  large 
national  park,  rather  than  a  small  one.  in 
the  Big  Tlilcket, 

Udall  equated  the  Big  Thicket  wilderness, 
with  its  abundance  of  wildlife  and  virgin 
forests,  with  the  California  Redwoods  sec- 
tion as  -one  of  the  remarkable  natural  areas 
of  the  country." 

Udall  agreed  with  Yarborough  that  a  park 
of  75  000  to  100,000  acres  would  be  preferable 
to  one  of  35,000  acres,  as  some  National  Park 
Service  persons  have  proposed,  and  which 
Cong    J3hn  Dowdv  of  Athens  favors. 

To  have  a  comparison,  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  which  Congress  has 
authorized  in  far  West  Texas,  embracing 
mostly  land  owned  by  J.  C.  Hunter  of  Abilene, 
encompasses  77,000  acres.  To  give  another 
Idea  of  size,  Taylor  County,  with  913  square 
miles,  contains  584.320  acres  of  land. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  "the  Issue  is 
whether  any  unspoiled  remnants  of  the  Big 
Thicket  can  be  saved  from  private  exploita- 
tion Once  the  thicket  covered  up  to  3.5 
million  acres;  today  scarcely  300,000  remain. 

UdaU  says  the  same  issue  exists  in  tbe  Big 
Thicket  as  In  attempUng  to  preserve  tbe 
CallXomia  Redlands,  a  conflict  with  lumber 
companies  acUve  in  the  area,  "And  time 
Is  working  a^inst  us."  he  said. 


AIRPORT  HELICOPTER  SERVICE 
Mr.    BIBLE.    Mr.    Pre.siden'i.    as    the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  have  a  continual  in- 
terest in  any  measures  which   may  be 
taken  to  bring  about  a  more  integrated 
and  efficient  transportation  system  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  its  metro- 
politan area.  As  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  well  aware  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, each  day  that  passes  without 
the  introduction  of  some  improved  means 
of  expedited  travel  into  and  out  of  the 
city  means  another  day   of   increasing 
congestion  for  the  Nation's  Capital.  As 
the  existing  modes  of  surface  transporta- 
tion get  progressively  .<;lowcr  and  more 
inconvenient     with     no     breakthrough 
promised  until  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  areawlde  rapid  transit  system. 
more  and  more  commuters  turn  to  the 
readily-available    automobile    as    their 
means  of  entering  and  leaving  the  down- 
town area.  In  consequence,  the  highways 
become  more  crowded. 

Mr  President,  the  present  rapid  transit 
and  highway  plans  for  improvin?:  sur- 
face transportation  into  and  out  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  will   take  years  lo  ac- 
complish, and  it  is  incumbent  on  those 
of  us  concerned  with  the  transportation 
problems  of  the  District  to  look  to  other 
available  means  of  relieving  congestion. 
Probably  tl.e  most  practical  source  for 
such  relief  in  the  p.-esent  circumstances 
is  the  authorization  of  a  transport  heli- 
copter service,  which  would  overfly  our 
crowded  highways  and  carry  its  iiasseri- 
gers  directly  by  air  from  point  of  origi- 
nation to  point  of  destination.  Such  a 
ser\'ice  could  be  operated  from  a  down- 
town heUport  to  each  of  the  three  air- 
ports now  serving  the  Washington  area, 
namely,  National,   Dulles,   and  Friend- 
ship  This  sernce,  by  making  flights  at 
the  outlying  airports  more  attractive  to 
the  air  traveler,  would  bring  about  some 
Immediate    relief      to    the    problem    of 
ground  and  air  congestion  at  Washing- 
ton's intown  National  Airport.  To  the 
extent  that  Dulles  and  Friendship  Air- 
ports are  brought  closer  to  the  city  in 
terms  of  time  and  convenience,  the  air- 
lines will  be  encouraged  to  transfer  jet 
fUghts  out  of  National  and  the  problem 
of  noise  and  air  pollution  over  the  city 
wiU  be  abated  accordingly.  Furthermore, 


Dulles  may  begin  to  get  some  of  the  u.se 
to  which  its  superior  fncililies  entitle  it. 
so  that  the  Government  may  begin   to 
realize  some  return  on  its  $109  million 
invf-stment  there.  I  am  told  that  the  air- 
port   presently    loses    about    $6    million 
yea'lv  in  its  operation.-^,  while  National 
ca'ns  over  $2  million  per  year  in  profits, 
Mr    President,    Congress   has    recog- 
nized the  problem  of  traffic  congestion 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  has  further 
recognized  the  utility  of  hehcopter  .serv- 
ice as  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  the 
problem  bv  enacting  into  law  a  provision 
which  directs  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  establish  a  permanent 
heliport  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
the  site  of   the  present  Union  Station, 
This  lav,'.  Public  Law  90-264,   also  au- 
thorizes ih.'  establishment  of  a  National 
Visitors  Center  at  the  site,  which  would 
provide  a  colorful  and  instructive  intro- 
duction to  the  city  for  all  travellers  and 
would  .  crve  as  a  tran.sportation  center  as 
well    It  is  contemplated  that  helicopter 
service  will  play  a  vital  role  at  the  center, 
along    with    the    subway    system    and 
.shuttle  bus  transportation. 

In  contrast  to  other  pro.-^jTective  .solu- 
tions to  our  access  difficulties,  airport 
helicopter  transport  service  requires  only 
a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  authorization 
to  "et  started.  No  Federal  support  at  all 
need  be  involved.  Once  begun,  service  lo, 
from  and  between  the  airports  can  be 
expanded  to  include  service  to  down- 
town Baltimore  and  to  .suburban  points. 
In  time  the  service  might  benefit  not 
only  air  travellers,  but  commuters  to  and 
from  the  city  as  well.  .     .    .,    ♦ 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
helicopter  service  can  provide  any  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  problems  re- 
lated to  the  mass  movements  of  i>eople 
into  and  out  of  our  Capital  City,  But  air- 
ix)rt  helicopter  service  offers  at  least  a 
partial  and  immediate  solution.  I  think 
we  should  be  ever  vigilant  to  encourage 
such  developments. 

I  understand  that  a  number  of  parties 
have  applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  authority  to  operate  such  a 
service— at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
I  hope  the  Board  will  help  facilitate  ac- 
cess to  the  Nation's  Capital  by  authoriz- 
ing such  service. 


THE  PEACE  CORPS  IN  BOTSWANA 
Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  is  necessarily 
absent  He  has  for  a  long  time  taken  a 
personal  interest  in  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  youn?  country  in 
southern  Africa,  the  Republic  of  Bot- 
swana. The  Senator  has  also  piven  his 
strong  support  to  the  Peace  Corps  and 
its  work  abroad.  The  Senator,  m  fact, 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  a  Peace 
Corps  program  in  Botswana,  a  pioajram 
which    has    been    both    successful    and 

poptilar.  , 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 

Alaska  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 

letter  which  he  has  received  from  the 

Acting  President  of  Botswana  be  printed 

in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 
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RrPT'BLic   OF    Botswana. 

Gaberones.  July  4    1968 

Mt  Dcak  Senatob  Babtlett  I  have  rf- 
celved  reports  indicating  that  y^'u  have  been 
unwell  I  am  writing  to  wish  you  a  speedy 
recovery  My  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  Join 
me  in  expreiwlng  the  hope  that  y.u  will  siion 
be  back  on  the  senate  fliK->r 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  U>  say  a^ain 
how  gnjtefu;  we  are  to  you  for  the  role 
which  you  played  in  encouraging  the  Peace 
Corps  to  inlUdte  a  programme  In  Botswana 
In  a  few  months  the  first  prof?ramme  will 
come  to  an  end  We  h,ive  Jist  submitted  a 
request  f  )r  an  expanded  secf>nd  programme 
The  current  programme  has  been  .m  enor- 
moua  svicce»a  Not  only  have  voliint^ers  done 
a  solid  Job  of  work  in  education  co<ipera- 
tlves  and  community  development,  where 
they  now  play  a  leading  .ind  critical  role. 
but  many  of  them  have  shown  great  initia- 
tive In  Introducing  new  ventures  and  cre- 
ating new  institutions  Twn  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  here  have  established  a  flourish- 
ing handicraft  centre  which  provides  train- 
ing facilities  and  market  outlets  fijr  local 
wixjdcar-.ers  and  tanners,  another  volunteer 
has  invented  a  hand-oper.ited  washing  ma- 
chire  wtttcTi  can  be  assembled  from  ;oral 
maowlals!  t  have  brought  yer  iinother  excep- 
tionally able  volunt.<?er  into  my  Ministry  to 
assume  responsibility  for  planning  in  the 
Industrial  and  commercial  sectors  We  are 
al5o  delighted  V)  le.irn  th.it  .in  unusually 
large  percentage  of  !,he  volunteers  in  the 
first  programme  have  requested  extension* 
of  their  contracts  to  remain  m  B<)ttiw;tna  for 
a  third  year 

I  want  you  to  know  that  my  Government 
and  indeed  the  people  of  Botswana  deeply 
value  service  which  the  Peiice  Corps  have 
pnjvlded  m  this  country  We  vulue.  too.  your 
Interest  in  Botswana  iiid  the  kind  words  you 
have  said  )n  our  beh.ilf  When  I  read  ^uid 
henr  of  the  growing  disenchantment  In  the 
developed  n.itlons  over  external  aid  and 
technical  isalstance  when  I  learn  >f  the  m- 
terriatlunal  resources  which  are  being  c<jn- 
sumed  in  military  conlrontatlons.  I  cannot 
help  wishing  that  there  were  a  few  more 
people  who  could  recognize  the  Impact  which 
tlfty-two  young  men  and  women  are  capa- 
ble of  making  m  a  country  such  as  mine 

We  are  mi»t  grateful  for  your  early  recog- 
nition of  this  fxitentlal  and  for  your  contin- 
ued stipport  of  Botswana    We  pray  that  you 
win  soon  regain  full  health 
YL>urs  sincerely 

Q    K    J    Masuie. 
Acting  President  and  MinirUcr  o/  Deiel- 
opment  P'.'i-nn-.ng 


KEEPING     PEACE    IN    THE     MIDDLE 
EAST  REQUIRES  AID  TO  ISRAEL 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  engaged  In  a  vast  expansion  of 
her  mihtary  and  diplomatic  comfnit- 
ments  in  the  Middlo  East  Russia  has  also 
supphed  enormous  amounts  of  new  ar- 
mament to  E^ypt  and  other  Aiab  Slates, 
so  thai  thev  may  continue  their  hostility 
atiamst  I.^iael  The  extent  of  these  activ- 
ities Wcis  dramatized  during  President 
Nassers  recent  visit  to  Moscow 

A  veiy  dangerous  situation  is  develop- 
ing in  the  Middle  East,  and  all  of  us  need 
to  be  deeply  concerned  about  it. 

These  problems  are  discussed  in  val- 
uable deta.l  in  an  open  letter  and  memo- 
nuidum  to  the  President  of  the  United 
.States,  whxh  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
."Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
HI  Inc  50  West  57th  Street.  New  York 
N  Y    10019 

The  memorandum  concludes  with  a 
strong  recommendation  that  the  United 
States  should  immediately  supply  Israel 


with  50  Phantom  jet  aircraft,  as  a  means 
of  balancing  the  huge  quantities  of  new 
weapons  with  which  the  Soviets  have 
provided  Egypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq.  This, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World 
War  III  concludes.  Is  the  course  that 
•  will  best  .serve  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  of  peace  " 

I  aslc  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Society  for  rur  Pkkvkntii'n 

or  W'lRi  D  War  III    Inc. 
Nt'ic  York   ,V  >•     July  17    1968 
Hon    Lyndon   B    JnnNSfiN 
president  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  Heiuse. 
Washington    D  C 

Deab  Mr  Presidknt  The  Six'lety  for  the 
Prevention  .f  World  War  III  is  deeply  dis- 
turbed abi.ui  the  present  situation  In  the 
Middle   E.uit 

I'he  traii.slt.iry  .ease-fire  has  not  led  to 
any  permanent  peace  agreements  Tlie  So- 
viets are  moving  into  the  entire  area,  and 
especially  the  Mediterranean  with  con- 
stantly Increasing  strength — ships,  planes, 
missiles,  etc 

The  major  factor  stopping  Rus.slan  ex- 
pansionists Irom  Joining  their  forces  in  the 
Gulf  of  Persia  and  the  Gulf  i.f  Aden  with 
their  Mediterranean  forces  is  the  existence 
of  Israel  and  the  Israeli  .^rmy  which  pre- 
vents S<jviet  diiminated  Arab-client  sti*tes 
from  coalescing  under  Mo.scow's  Influence 

The  closelv  related  dangers  to  our  rela- 
tionships with  Turkey  and  Iran  under  the 
CENTO  agreement,   are  obvious 

Tlie  replacement  and  enlargement  of 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  arsenals  by  the  So- 
viets—  with  no  parallel  replacement  of  Israeli 
losses — has  already  created  an  Imbalance 
which  makes  peace  .igreements  much  more 
unlikely  and  can  only  end  in  an  ultimate 
explosion  We  feel  certain  tliat  these  develop- 
ments are  contrarv  t-o  the  interests  and  de- 
sire of  our  Government  Only  by  matching 
the  Russian  buUd-up  weapon  for  weapon 
will  the  Soviets  understand  .Americas  de- 
termination to  deter  or  prevent  a  new  war — 
which  would  bring  with  It  the  risk  of  en- 
guUlng  the  whole  world 

Israel  is  urgently  requesting  a  new  alloca- 
tion i>f  50  Phantom  Jets  to  match  Egypt's 
larger  .iir  force  There  Is  every  reason  for 
acting  promptly  to  fulflU  this  request  Sup- 
plying these  planes  to  the  Israelis  could  not 
be  considere<l  an  vmfrlendly  act  toward  the 
Russians,  but  only  as  a  warning  to  the  .^rabs 
I  with  indirect  overtones  to  the  Russians) 
that  the  United  States  will  not  permit  u\er- 
whelmlng  fuperlorlly  In  .^rms  to  any  bel- 
ligerent In  the  area 

We  urgently  suggest  that  you  act  to  supply 
the  necessary  additional  planes  for  the 
I"iraell   forces. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Society  for  imf  Prkve.ntio.v 

or  WiiRLD  War  III,  Inc 
For  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Rex  Stout.  President,  Albert  Simaro, 
Secretary:  Isidore  Lipsciivtz,  Treos- 
urer. 

P  S  —The  attached  memorandum  will 
serve  to  explain  our  position  in  more  detail, 
and  It  will  also  be  circulated  as  an  open  let- 
ter, in  the  belief  that  It  may  he  useful  in 
informing  the  public  about  Middle  East 
issues 

I  An  open  memorandum  to  President  Johnson 
submitted  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion   of    World    War    III,    Inc      July    1968 1 
THt   MiooLt;   E.\ST     Faitors   in   Advancing 

PIjME    ANU    MAlNrAlNINb    US     SCCfRITY 

1 1 1  Soviet  Exponsionism  Creates  Grave 
D  >ngers. 


1 2)  Arab  Intransigence  and  Rearmament 
Prevent   Peace 

i3i  To  Maintain  Balance,  US  Must  Aid 
Israel   Now 

Incre.tslng  tensions  in  the  Middle  East 
make  that  area  a  major  source  of  possible 
international  tnmble  Two  principal  factors 
are  in\ol\ed  First,  the  enormous  escalation 
of  Soviet  penetration;  and  Second,  the  lack 
of  progress  toward  a  i>eace  settlement  In  the 
struggle  between   the  Arab  states  and  Israel 

Rl'SSIA'S     EXPANSIONISM     IN     THE     MIDDLE     EAST 

Soviet  policy  seeks  a  cnnstJintly  Increasing 
Russian  presence  throughout  the  Middle 
East — an  old  Russian  objective,  which  the 
Cv-arlsts  were  never  able  to  achieve  Moscow 
regards  Israel  and  the  United  States  as  the 
prime  obstacles  to  such  expansionism;  both 
tif  them  aJe  denounced  its  ".i^gresslve"  and 
"imperialists"   powers 

.Almost  any  days  report  of  the  offlcliU 
Moscow  news  output  will  confirm  this  ap- 
praisal For  example.  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko  its  recently  quoted  in  TABS.  (1) 
attacked  the  presence  of  the  U  3.  Sixth 
Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  (2)  de- 
no'.inced  I.srael  as  a  puppet  of  world  Im- 
perialism The  Sixth  Fleet  he  said,  "plays  a 
special  role  in  the  Implementation  of 
aggref^^v  e  unperiah^t  plant  .  .  to  hold  and 
check  the  national  liberation  movement  in 
the  Middle  E.ast  "  Israel,  he  charged.  "Is 
only  i>erformliig  Its  role  as  a  gendarme — 
trying  to  suppress  the  national  liberation 
movement  and  eliminate  the  progressive 
rocimes  in  a  number  of  .Arab  states  " 

Admiral  John  S  McCain,  Jr  .  Commander 
In  Chief  of  U  S  Naval  Forces  in  Europe,  re- 
cently drew  a  startling  picture  of  Moscow's 
naval  abilities  to  leapfrog  over  the  world 
and  build  a  bridge  of  .ships  to  areas  and 
countries  formerly  inaccessible  to  the  USSR 
The  Russian  merchant  and  tlshlng  fleet  has 
been  tremendously  expanded,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  vastly  mcrejused  number  of  Soviet 
warships  in  the  Mediterranean  area  Indi- 
cates that  their  navy  also  seeks  to  become 
global  m  Its  operations 

In  addition,  we  must  note  the  prospective 
develupment  of  new  Soviet  naval  bases  in 
such  places  its  Alexandria  and  South 
.Arabia — somethlnp  the  Russians  were  never 
able  to  accomplish  before — and  this  makes 
their  build-up  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
parts  of  maritime  Asia  Increasingly  alarm- 
ing 

The  Soviets  are  already  extending  substan- 
tial foreign  aid  to  the  Shah  of  Iran,  in  an 
obvious  attempt  to  undercut  the  United 
States  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  area  This  Is  the  tirst  time  that  such 
a  relationship  has  developed,  affecting  a  sup- 
posedly staunch  ally  of  our  country  In  that 
p.irt  of  the  world 

Both  .Moscow  .ind  Peking  propaganda  in- 
dicate desires  to  mount  new  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  "  in  the  Middle  East  The 
existence  of  the  new  Soviet-oriented  People  s 
Republic  of  Stiuth  'Vemcn  and  other  Mos- 
cow-oriented Southern  .Arabian  forces  lays 
the  groundwork  for  this  There  Is  an  obvious 
desire  to  link  up  such  'wars  of  liberation 
with  similar  trouble-making  in  areas  of 
.Northeast  Africa — eg  ,  Tanzania. 

To  prevent  further  Soviet  expansion 
through  Joining  Its  lorces  in  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  with  the  Mediterranean  lorces,  f^ie 
Israeli  arrriy  and  air  force  are  most  impor- 
fanf  factors. 

REJECTED    FRIENDSHIP 

During  the  .^rab-Israell  War  of  June,  1967. 
Egypt  broke  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
United  SiHtes  Washington  has  been  cndenv- 
onng  to  reestablish  these  relations,  but  to  no 
avail 

Following  a  communication  which  Presi- 
dent Nasser  had  sent  to  U  N  Security  Coun- 
cil members  President  Johnson  wrote  to 
Nasser  on  .May  30.  1968  This  letter  was  made 
public  by  the  Egyptian  government 

In     his     letter.     President    Johnson     told 
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President  Nasser  that  he  was  "encouraged 
by  the  IndlcatlonB  of  your  readiness  to  co- 
operate with  Ambassador  Jarring,"  and  said 
that  for  the  hrst  time  since  1948  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  move  towards  peace.  For 
the  sake  of  all  peoples  concerned,  that  op- 
portunity should  be  seized." 

The  response  to  this  overture  was  negative 
in  the  extreme  To  cite  a  single  Illustration: 
In  the  semi-official  Cairo  dally.  AL  AHRAM. 
MolL.med  Helkal  wrote  a  sarcastic  editorial, 
rejecting  President  Johnson's  views  and  de- 
claring that  due  to  Israeli  aggression"  the 
Arabs  leel  that  the  chances  for  peace  are  less 
than  ever  before. 

The  editorial  went  on  to  question  the  mo- 
tives for  President  Johnson's  withdrawal 
from  the  Presidential  election  m  the  United 
StAtes  and  to  express  doubt  as  to  the  slncenty 
of  the  President's  letter. 

SOVIET   TACTICS 

Early  In  May  1968.  leading  newspapers  in 
Great  BrlUln  published  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Government  had  Informed  several 
Arab  Governments  that  the  USSR  "would 
h.ive  no  alternative  but  to  consider  other 
.sfcps  to  enable  the  Arab  countries  to  regain 
their  lost  territory,"  in  case  "Israel  falls  to 
respect  the  November  .Security  Council  reso- 
lution " 

The  Soviet  camp.ii^n  .igalnst  Israel,  Zion- 
ists and  the  Jews  m  tteneral.  has  since  been 
emulated  m  the  most  violent  way  In  Poland 
and  elsewhere,  and  has  the  definUe  aim  of 
creauna  an  anti-Israel  and  .oiti-Jewish  cli- 
mate all  over  the  world,  in  order  to  destroy 
generally  .-vmpathetlc  feelings  and  attitudes 
toward  Israel  Results  of  this  campaign  have 
already  been  felt  at  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Human  Riithts  at  Tehr.in,  at  the 
recent  commltt-e  meeting  of  the  U.N.  Con- 
ference on  Trade  and  Development,  in  Indo- 
nesl-i.   and   elsewhere 

The  Soviets  nre  trying  to  sway  public 
opinion  in  order  t^  be  ready  for  any  con- 
tingency. 

If.  for  example,  tliey  should  one  day  decide 
to  push  Egypt  !f!fo  reoccupying  the  Sinai 
Prnintula.  they  would  prefer  that  world  opin- 
ion be  in  favor  of  the  Ecyptlans. 

And  If  Russia  should  lend  a  physical  help- 
ing hand  to  Egypt  on  that  occasion,  they 
would  begin  with  a  claim  that  the  forward 
movement  of  the  Ecvptian  troops  would  end 
a£  soon  ;is  the  former  Israeli  border  had  been 
reached,  in  accordance  with  one  of  the  points 
accepted  by  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

If  we  want  to  remember  how  ruthlessly 
the  SovleU  can  act  when  it  suits  their  pur- 
poses, let  us  think  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Hungary,  etc. 

Meanwhile,  the  week-long  visit  of  President 
Nasser  to  the  USSR,  ending  with  the  an- 
notincement  that  undisclosed  "further  Joint 
steps"  had  been  agreed  upon,  again  reinforces 
the  dnneerously  close  relationship  between 
Moscow  and  Cairo  The  disclosure  that  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  UAR  armed  forces  would 
remain  in  Russia  after  Nasser's  departure,  to 
discuss  details  of  new  military  aid.  adds  a 
clearly  ominous  note  to  the  news. 


ARAB    P.FARr.IAMFNT    AND    ARAB    INTRANSIGENCE 

The  consensus  of  correspondents'  reports, 
and  Egvptian  t-tatements  as  well.  Indicate 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  Increased  Egypt's 
submarine  fleet  to  the  point  where  Egypt 
could  enjoy  maritime  control  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  subject  only  to  Soviet  or 
.American  buperlorlty. 

The  Soviets  have  supplied  16  submarines 
to  Egypt.  18  missile  crafts.  44  torpedo  boats, 
6  rocket  assault  vessels,  and  a  great  number 
of  subchasers,  minesweepers,  landing  crafts 
ajid  tugs. 

A  study  recently  pubUshed  In  VS.  News 
and  World  Report  states  that  Arab  Gov- 
ernments have  already  received  from  Russia 
about  150  Sukhol-7  attack  planes  and  some 
210  MIG-21  supersonic  Jets,  which  added  to 


earlier  armament  gives  the  Arabs  a  4  to   1 
superiority  over  Israel  In  air  power  ratio. 

Before  the  June  war.  this  ratio  was  about 
3  to  1.  Israel's  request  to  be  allocated  50 
supersonic  Phantom  Jet  fighters  from  the 
United  States  is  aimed  at  replacing  losses 
during  the  war  and  restoring  the  3  to  1  ad- 
verse ratio  which  existed  before  June  1967. 
The  recent  action  of  the  United  States  in 
agreeing  to  supply  some  addltlon.al  Hawk 
anti-aircraft  missiles  to  Israel,  although  evi- 
dence of  a  friendly  purpose,  does  nothing 
whatever  to  change  this  adver.ee  ratio,  for  it 
does  not  increase  the  deterrent  strength  of 
l!;rael's  military  establishment. 

In  a  widely  publicised  Cairo  University 
speech  on  Ap'ril  25.  19G8.  Pre.sident  Na.^ser 
said  to  his  audience: 

"Truly,  I  want  to  tell  you.  the  Soviet  Union 
has  helped  us  to  the  maximum.  We  have 
made  up  for  the  arms  we  lost  The  Soviet 

Union  sent  us  aircraft,  tanks,  and  arms  free 
of  charge,"  . 

I^esident  Nasser  called  a  new  war  u-ith 
Israel  -inevitable''  and  assured  his  army  that 
"there    is    nothing    supernatural    about    the 

cncmv"  ,, 

President  Nafser  also  reiterated  his  call 
for  "a  total  mobilization"  if  Arab  resources 
for  "the  decisive  battle"  against  Israel.  He 
pledijed  that  Egypt  n-Hl  not  i.'-goliate  with 
Israel. 

In  another  speech  the  tame  weey.  N.i.sser 
promised  Israel's  defeat  but  warned  that  the 
road  to  victory  is  "not  strewn  with  flowers, 
but  with  blood,  death  and  fatiRUe." 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  Jr.ne  18,  13G8,  we 
rend: 

"More  than  300  pilots  pre  receiving  a 
rigorous  one-year  training  course  in  the 
So'viet  Union  to  prepare  them  to  fly  nussian- 
bullt  MIG-21  Jet  fighters  and  other  Eupcr- 
Honic  aircraft  for  the  Egyptian  Air  Force. 

"The  Unit^'d  Arab  Republic  is  expected  to 
avoid  any  showdown  with  Israel,  at  least 
tintil  training  is  completed 

"This  information  is  based  m  reliable 
Egyptian  reports  that  reached  Beirut  today." 
"in  short,  the  hard  realities  are  that  the 
Arabs  are  now  talking  about  a  "fourth  round" 
instead  of  about  making  treaties,  while  Soviet 
penetration  into  the  area  supports  them  in 
their  Intransigence. 

There  are  plenty  of  examples  rjf   the  Arab 

\'  i  c  w— 

'"We  should  not  rely  on  a  p  ilitical  .-V.u- 
tlon  What  was  taken  by  f-.rce  nmst  be  re- 
turned by  force."  declared  President  Na-sser 
in  a  March  13.   1968,  addre.ss. 

"Terrorist  raids  will  increase.  Eeypt,  will 
determine  the  time  for  attack."  wrote  the 
authoritative  Egyptian  p  per  AL  AHR.AM  on 
March  22,  1968. 

And  on  March  17,  1968.  the  olticlal  "Voice  of 
the  Arabs"  declared  over  Radio  Cairo;  -The 
real  problem  of  Pa'.e'^tinr  :i  Israel's  exi.'tenre." 
Member.?  of  the  Egyptian  armed  forces  took 
an  oath  of  vens'eance  :igalnst  Israel  on  June 
6.  in  ceremonies  marking  the  anniversary 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  War  of  last  year. 

llie  continued  terrorist  opcrati.^ns  ( t  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Oriranleation  iPLOi  and 
El  Fateh  groups  underline  the  dancer  of  an 
impending  explosion.  Why  does  not  the 
United  States  take  steps  to  terminate  PLO 
activities  in  our  c'rti  country,  i:i  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  organization  is  thoroughly 
Soviet-oriented  and  has  had  no  excuse  for 
existence  since  the  United  Nat.ons  ceaseare 
date? 

The  one-sided  attitude  of  UN  discussions 
on  the  Middle  East  makes  it  le.'^s  and  less 
likely  that  the  UN  can  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment in  withstanding  combined  Soviet  and 
Arab  pressures,  unless  America  acts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  Western- 
oriented  UN  members— especially  Israel,  but 
also  Turkey  and  Iran. 

WHAT    DETERMtSES    U.S.    POLICY? 

The  United  States  has  been  trying  to 
compete  with  Russia  for  the  favor  of  Presi- 


dent Nasser  for  many  years— but  to  no  avail. 
Let  us  recall  the  St.ite  Department's  hrm  as- 
sertion to  our  S..x-iety  lour  years  ago  that 
Nasser  would  be  out  of  Yemen  within  two 
months,  and  also  the  numerous  statements 
that  missive  aid  in  Nasser  during  the  years 
was  intended  only  to  retain  some  influence 
over  Egypt's  policies.  What  influence?  Ti-e 
only  results  that  this  appeasement  policy 
could  achieve  were  anii-Americhn  demon- 
strations, cont.nuous  vituperations  against 
t!ie  West  ;.nd  \iolpnt!y  ;.mi-.\merican  propa- 
;,-anda  all  over  .Africa. 

In  earlier  years.  It  was  an  axiom  of  State 
Department "  policy  to  avoid  antiigoiu'/ing 
the  Arabs— rind  it  appears  that  even  now 
there  remain  some  lorelgn  policy  planners, 
r(,.pon-;ible  for  preparing  reports  for  the 
President,  v.ho  are  more  sympathetic  to  liv? 
Ar.'ibs  than  to  I.--rael. 

It  is  not  ro  long  ago  that  Cairo's  official 
radiO  Ijlared: 

•  Those  who  led  the  c:.mpalgn  of  defending 
Israel  and  attacking  the  UAR  Inside  the 
U  S  Senate,  are  agents  whose  voices  were 
bou<;;ht  by  the  Influence  of  Zionist  funds  .  . 
This  same  influence  had  earlier  boueht  the 
voles  which  enabled  them  to  enter  tiie  US 
Sennt<>  .  .  ,  Tlie  Israel  agents  have  forgotten 
that  their  plotting  against  the  -Arab  national 
interests  cannot  change  the  Arab  national 
aims,  foremost  of  which  is  the  .  .  .  destruc- 
tion of  Israel," 

A  former  hiu'h  ofTicial  in  the  administra- 
tions of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  re- 
cently declared:  "The  ::rcument  is  being  ad- 
vanced that  the  Arab  States  and  their  votes 
at  the  UN  ^.re  more  important  to  AiiT-rica 
than  Israel," 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  common  knowieclce 
faat  .some  voices  in  Wa.shington  areue  that 
America  should  jettison  humanitarian  crn- 
cerns  for  oil  considerations. 

Is  it  ever  realized  that  the  onVj  price  that 
can  buy  Arab  svmpathies  and  friendship  i.s 
the  dc.slructi.^n  (f  Israel?  If  America  shotild 
ever  be  prepared  to  pay  such  a  price  if  !-hovid 
he  'tated  and  made  known  as  oflicial  poli'-y. 
I  But  we  know  this  can  never  happen  ) 

^nd  even  if  the  v.nthinkable  cov.ld  become 
reality  what  wishful  thinker  could  imagine 
t'nat  the  feelings  of  the  present  Arab  lead- 
ers—who thrive  only  on  hatred— would  show 
;.ny  chance  of  heart  towards  the  West?  And, 
:.nywav.  would  the  Russians  permit  such  a 
change? 

>:IDDLE    EAST    ARMAMENT    CONTROL 

For  years  Washington  has  been  trying  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  on 
limiting  the  rearmament  of  all  Middle  East- 
ern States,  but  never  has  Moscow  been  will- 
ing to  start  nesotialions  on  this  subject. 

As  reported  in  the  press,  the  Soviets  are 
now  trving  to  create  the  impression  that 
there  Is  a  posslbilitv  of  Pussian-Amencan 
arms    limitation    in    the    Middle   East. 

It;  is  obvious  that  the  Russians  ..re  today 
usin'  the  bait  of  possible  talks  on  armanent 
control  in  order  to  stall  a  decision  by  the 
United  States  for  the  delivery  of  the  Phantom 
jet  aircraft  so  urgently  needed  by  Israel. 

Even  If  hope  for  a  future  agreement  with 
Russia  should  materialize,  the  limitation  on 
Middle  East  arms  shipments  could  take  effect 
only  after  the  Soviets  had  completed  the  re- 
supplvlng  of  the  Arab  States,  thus  creating 
a  permanent  imbalance  as  the  prelude  to  an 
Inevitable  explosion. 

CONCLrSION 

1  Tl.e  United  States  is  deeply  and  t;n- 
avoldably  concerned  In  the  future  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  has  a  major  responsibility 
for  what  happens  next   In  that  area 

2  We  must  make  up  our  minds  whether 
we  want  to  act  in  ways  that  will  promote 
peace,  or  in  ways  that  will  make  war  more 
probable. 

3.  We  must  decide  now  whether  we  Intend 
to  increase  Arab  intransigence  and  bellig- 
erence by  withholding  from  Israel  the  weap- 
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ona  she  needs,  knowing  that  such  weapons 
would  act  ao  the  only  effective  d<■^errent  to 
the  widely-proclaimed  Arab  purpoae  of 
w*«lng  a  war  of  revenge  ^We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  follow  the  example  of  General  D«- 
Cirtulle  In  thU  regard  i 

4  The  Soviet*  did  not  auk  permlselon  of 
anyone  before  acting  to  create  a  war  climate 
In  the  Middle  East  Why  ah^iuld  America  be- 
cause she  fears  possible  criticism  hold  back 
from  acUons  to  promote  a  cUmat*  of  peace 
«md  security'' 

5  In  Russian  propaganda  and  diplomacy 
the  United  States  Is  painted  a«  the  w.rld- 
Wlde  aggressor  and  they  proclaim  this  line 
on  every  possible  occasion  No  American  ac- 
tion or  attitude  will  change  M'Jscow  s  propa- 
ganda Une. 

a.  The  Inclusion  of  the  Middle  E.ist  on  the 
Soviet's  proposed  agenda  of  disarmament  is 
not  •  step  toward  eatabllshinn  peace  They 
Already  carried  out  their  rearmament  of  the 
Arabs,  and  talk  i>f  arms  limitation  based 
on  a  one-sided  status  quo  Is  therefore  an  In- 
dication of  bellicose  intentions  not  of  paclftc 
purposes  Nothing  can  or  will  change 
Soviet  plana  except  the  knowledge  that 
Israel  cao  .withstand  any  probable  assault 
by  RUB-sia  a  proteges 

7  The  bait  of  peaceful  co-existence  and 
negotiations  toward  controlled  disarmament 
should  not  lure  us  away  from  reality  The 
Arabs  will  postpone  their  W;^r  plans-  -and 
think  of  negotiations — only  It  they  are  con- 
vinced that  Israel  Is  strong  enough  to  beat 
Ihpm  again 

8  The  more  we  act  to  keep  Israel  strong. 
the  better  are  'he  chances  fir  an  era  of 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  Or  do  we  wish  to 
continue  chasing  the  illusion  of  friendship 
with  S.iiser  ■• 

9  The  Arab  states  will  come  to  the  peace 
table  only  when  they  become  finally  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  will  re-arm 
Israel  at  the  same  level  to  which  the  Sov- 
iets have  rearmed  them 

10  Supplying  needed  new  arms  to  Israel 
Is  not  a  provDc.itlon  for  war.  but  the  only 
effective  guarantee  of  peace  There  u  no 
f  ivie  to  lote 

That  13  why  we  believe  it  is  imperative 
th.it  the  L'alttd  States  deliver  to  Israel  the 
50  Phantom  Jets  which  she  urgently  requires, 
and  furnish  to  her  other  needed  armaments 
to  match  weapjn-for-weapon  Russian  arms 
supplied  to  the  .Arab  States 

Such  a  course  will  best  serve  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  and  of  peace 


OPPOSITION  TO  DLT^'  SUSPEN- 
SION ON  CERTAIN  FORMS  OF 
COPPER 

Mr  METCALE  Mr  President,  on  July 
16  the  Committee  on  Finance  approved 
an  amendment  to  H  R  7735.  the  alumina 
and  bauxite  bill,  an  amendment  which 
would  continue  for  2  years — until  June 
30,  1970 — the  duty  suspension  on  cer- 
tain forms  of  copper,  unless  the  domestic 
price  of  copper  fell  to  below  36  cents  a 
pound 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  John 
J  Shet'han  legislative  director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  In  his 
letter  Mr  Sheehan  explains  in  detail  the 
reasons  for  his  union  s  opposition  to  this 
amendment 

Mr  President,  not  only  because  I  agree 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  ,steel- 
workers.  but  also  to  enable  other  Sen- 
ators to  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  reasons  for  that  position  when  de- 
ciding whether  the  copper  duty  suspen- 
sion should  be  continued  for  2  years.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  being   no  objection,   the  letter. 


and  encloeure  were  ordered  to  be  printed  ' 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

UNirrn  .s-rEELWoRKms  op  America. 

Washington   DC    July  25   1968 
Re  copper  suspension 
Hon   l.cr.  METCAi.r 
V  S   S''naf 
W(ish\ngttm   D  C 

Dear  Senator  MrrcAiF  The  United  Steel- 
workers  of  .America  which  Is  the  Union  rep- 
resenung  the  workers  in  the  nonferroiis  in- 
dustry wishes  to  register  Its  objection  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  amendment  to 
HR  7715  In  particular  we  npp<»e  the  con- 
tlniiatlnn  of  the  temporary  suspension  of 
duties  r.n  copper  imports 

■The  tariff  si-hedule  recently  negotiated 
in  the  Kennedy  Round  fixed  the  duty  at  1  5 
cents  per  pound  We  opp'we  the  suspension 
c.f  this  duty  m  that  the  action  of  Con- 
gress would  represent  special  treatment  t-o 
the  copper  industry  at  a  time  of  layoffs  of 
miners  at  domestic  locations 

The  request  for  a  tariff  suspension  Is  cer- 
tainly colored  by  the  fact  that  It  is  the 
domestic  mining  operators  who  are  the  im- 
porters of  copper  from  t^icir  nwn  oter.ra.^ 
faculties  Much  attention  has  been  given 
recently  to  the  infvislon  of  American  capital 
into  the  expansion  of  foreign  copper  mining 
facilities  The  drain  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ment IS  obvious 

The  point  the  Union  makes,  however.  Is 
that  these  foreign  facilities  are  being  ex- 
panded at  a  time  in  which  there  is  an  .ictual 
contraction  of  domestic  facilities  It  might  be 
one  thing  to  suggest  that  the  .\merlcan  pro- 
ducers should  be  constrained  to  follow  a 
policy  of  active  expansion  if  domestic  facili- 
ties because  of  the  gap  between  the  domestic 
mining  c.ipacity  and  domestic  processing 
capacity  But  what  we  are  saving  is  that  at 
least  there  should  be  no  positive  action  by 
the  government  and  Congress  to  fncourage 
foreign  expansion  In  the  face  of  actual  do- 
mestic contraction  The  suspension  of  copper 
duty  at  this  time  would  represent  an  en- 
couragement to  the  domestic  producers  to 
continue  their  aggressive  overseas  invest- 
ment policy 

Recently,  Congressman  Rhodes  (R-Arlz  i, 
while  supporting  a  one-year  suspension  of 
copper  duties,  indicated  'ForetKn  productive 
capacity  Is  currently  at  an  all  time  hlKh  ;ind 
Is  expected  to  Increase  substantially  during 
the  r»ext  few  years  Given  this  .situation,  the 
domestic  copper  mining  economy  could  be 
gravely  Jeopardized  by  Congress  attempting 
at  this  time  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
suspension  of  copper  impact  duties  would  be 
warranted  more  than  a  year  from  now  "  We. 
of  course,  object  even  to  .i  one- year  extension 
because  the  problem  of  overseas  excess  pro- 
duction IS  a  real  one 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Commit- 
tee raised  the  penal  point"  from  24  cents 
to  36  cents  per  pound  whereby  the  tariffs 
would  be  reimposed  if  domestic  price* 
dropped  below  that  level  Although  we  have 
no  basiC  objection  to  the  change  In  the 
level.  It  should  be  remarked  that  there  is  no 
similar  concern  for  an  unemployment  level 
trigger  '  It  is  well  for  the  Industry  to  pro- 
tect Its  profit  margins  (even  -hough  the  con- 
sumer nilght  not  benefit  I  but  svirely  there 
should  be  a  trigger"  to  protect  the  worker 
This  is  our  mam  objection  to  the  suspension 
of  the  duty 

Every  m.ijor  American  copper  compan>  Is 
now  engaged  in  extensive  expansion  of  their 
foreign  mines,  smelters  and  refining  opera- 
tions No  similar  expansion  is  going  nn  in  the 
U  S  mines  and  smelters  We  now  have  2. (MX) 
union  members  laid  off  In  Montana  because 
Anaconda  decided  to  expand  In  Chile  and 
curtail  m  Mont.ma  Phelps  Dodge  is  now 
phasing  out  the  big  underground  mine  m 
Bisbee  Arizona,  but  buying  in  on  a  tremen- 
dous copper  expansion  program  m  Peru 

The  Labor  Department  has  certified  the 
unemployment    problem    In    the    Butte    ,irea 


.t>y  approving  .in  antl-poverty  grant  to  pro- 
vti*  part-time  Job  oppwrtunltles  H  Floyd 
Sherrod  Special  Assistant  U3  the  Secretj<ry. 
also  rec<)gnize<l  'he  problem  on  unemploy- 
ment but  suggested  that  the  solution  should 
be    ■  in  the  form  of  attracting  additional 

Industry  to  the  communities  retraining 
workers,  and  possible  worker  relocation 
projects  "  This  Is  hanlly  an  adequate  solu- 
tion but  certHlnly  the  problem  should  not 
be  exacerbated  by  a  positive  »;overnment  .ic- 
tlon  to  suspend  the  current  law  on  copper 
dvitips  It  IB  surprising,  therefore,  to  us  th.it 
the  Commerce  Department  could  recommend 
the  legislation  and  advise  that  "We  know 
of  no  .idverse  effect  from  the  present  sus- 
pension on  the  overall  interest,  of  the  do- 
mestic copper  producers,  and  none  Is  antici- 
pated," while,  at  the  same  time  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  w.-is  i'.cknowledglng  an 
unemployment   problem 

Furthermore  we  are  aware  that  even  if 
duties  are  collected  on  imported  copper,  they 
are  refunded  by  the  Treasury  Department 
when  the  refined  copper  is  re-exported  Al- 
though we  ,ire  i  nc.  importer  of  copper  :\t 
the  nite  of  .ipproxlmately  10  to  12  per  cent 
of  domestic  consumption  we  do  Import  ab«Tut 
another  10  per  cent  which  Is  destined  for  re- 
export alter  being  refined  ,ind  processed  Thl.s 
supply  of  copi>er  imports  would  in  effect  be 
duty  :ree  Hence  rejection  of  the  suspension 
blllwould  have  no  .idverse  Impact  up>on  the 
re-export  market  and  the  workers  so  en- 
gaced  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to 
Senator  Rlblcoff  wherein  the  workers  in  the 
processing  plants  In  the  Connecticut  area 
oppose   the  suspension 

We  urge  therefore  that  the  copper  suspen- 
sion bill  l>e  rejected  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 

Sincerely. 

John  J  Shctiiian. 
Lrgf-latiic  Director. 
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SENATOR  HARTKE  CALLS  FOR  RE- 
SPECT FOR  HU\L\N  RIGHTS  IN 
BIAFRA 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  on 
pane  21713  of  the  July  17  Congressional 
Record,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  !  Mr.  Hartke)  spoke  out 
on  the  horrors  of  the  civil  war  In  Ni- 
1,'pria-Biafra.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  s  remarks  are  on  the  same  pase 
as  my  own  statement  on  the  war  in  Af- 
rica and  the  need  for  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Com  entlon. 
Senator  Hak.tke  said: 
Mr  President,  there  is  no  political  princi- 
ple so  certain,  so  decisive,  so  Inclusive  a3  not 
to  admit  <if  the  compromise  that  would  per- 
mit alleviation  of  the  desperate  straits  of  in- 
nocent individuals. 

The  Senator  continues: 

Leaders  everywhere  must  make  greater  ef- 
forts .it  securing  reUef  for  Innocent  victims 
of  violent  conlUct. 

Mr  President.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  in  his  plea  for  a  return  to  ."ian- 
ity  in  that  area  I  also  am  most  pleased 
to  see  the  Senators  call  to  world  leaders 
to  .secure  •relief  for  innocent  victims  of 
violent  conflict." 

Mr  President.  I  concur  in  the  Sena- 
tor s  slaUment.  And  I  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  in  the  Senate,  as  leaders  in 
America,  have  a  serious  obligation  not 
only  to  the  oppressed  in  the  world  but 
to  our  own  citizens.  That  obligation  Is  to 
ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
pending  in  the  Senate.  We  in  the  United 
States  must  take  the  lead  in  helping  cre- 
ate an  effective  International  mechanism 


that   will   guarantee   protection   of   the 
rights  of  all  men.  to  all  men. 

As  I  have  said  so  often  In  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks,  such  an  International  mech- 
anism Is  the  best  guarantee  that  we  wrlll 
not  be  faced  soon  with  other  examples  ol 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

The  responsibility  is  ours  now.  The 
guilt  should  we  fail  to  act.  will  be  ours 
m  the  future.  Let  us  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide and  other  Conventions  now,  while 
we  still  have  before  our  eyes  the  deaths 
of  these  thousands  of  innocents. 

Mr  President.  I  thank  Senator  Hartke 
for  his  recent  letter  offering  his  personal 
support  for  Senate  ratification  of  the 
conventions.  This  further  enhances  his 
reputation  iis  a  man  concerned  for  the 
rights  of  the  oppressed  throughout  the 
world 

NOMINATION    OF   JUSTICE   ABE 
FORTAS 


Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Mr.  Arthur  Wilcox,  of  Charleston, 
S  C  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  editor 
of  the  Charleston  Evening  Post,  The  Post 
is  the  largest  evening  paper  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  editorship  entails  a 
great  responsibility,  Mr,  Wilcox  has 
demonstrated  that  ho  is  more  than  equal 
to  the  task,  ,  .     ... 

In  the  short  time  he  has  served  in  this 
capacity.  Mr.  Wilcox  has  set  forth  an 
aggressive.  comprehensive  editorial 
policy  of  serving  the  public  interest 
through  fact  not  fantasy. 

In  addition  to  being  an  experienced 
journalist,  Mr.  Wilcox  is  a  dedicated 
citizen  soldier.  As  a  former  commander 
of  Naval  Reserve  Group  64M.  he  was  in 
charge  of  all  Naval  Reserve  training  in 
the  6th  Naval  District,  and  his  is  cur- 
rently commander  of  the  Reserve  De- 
stroyer Division.  6th  Naval  District. 

Last  week  Editor  Wilcox  turned  his 
talented  quill  to  the  task  of  comment- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Associate 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  I  was  impressed  that 
Mr  Wilcox  was  not  diverted  by  the  fog 
of  •■cronyism-  and  "lame  duck,"  but  cut 
right  through  to  the  only  issue— the 
phUosophy  ol  Mr.  Fortas.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous  consent  that  this  penetratmg 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Charleston  Evening  Post.  July  18, 
'  19681 

The  President  and  Mr.  Fortas 
Americans-many  of  whom  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  President  Johnson  is  guilty 
Of  cronyism  in  the  appointment  of  Supreme 
Court  judges-show  naivete  when  they  per- 
mit themselves  to  be  scandalized  by  testi- 
mony that  the  President  is  capitalizing  in 
fmall  ways  upon  close  relationships  with  men 
he  has  put  in  ofiBce. 

We  admire  as  much  as  anybody  the  ideal 
of  Presidential  appointments  above  and  be- 
vond  the  call  of  politics,  but  the  discovery 
Ihat  a  man  is  inclined  to  turn  to  friends- 
even  those  of  whom  we  disapprove— for  ad- 
vice and  counsel  hardly  strikes  us  a*  genuine 
cause  for  alarm. 

In  applying  a  stall  to  the  appointment  of 
Abe  Fortas  to  succeed  Earl  Warren,  Repub- 
lican Senators  have  established  that  Mr 
Fortas  has  worked  from  time  to  time  to  put 


in  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Johnson  on  matters 
not    related    to    cases    before    the    Supreme 

°One  of  these  Incidents  Involves  a  com- 
nlalnt  relayed  from  the  White  House  to  a 
businessman  thought  by  the  President  to  be 
talking  out  of  turn  on  the  Vietnam  War. 
^e  implications  of  WhUe  House  Pressure 
on  private  citizens  exercising  constitutional 
privileges  of  free  speech  are  obvious,  bu 
Presidents,  like  other  People,  have  .i  right 
to  blow  off  steam  now  and  then  ^^^f  Ja^t 
that  thev  inav  do  it  through  intermedi.xrles 
seems   to'  us   {o  soften,  rather  th.m   increase 

'%TsTn.  J  Ervln  of  North  Carolina  a 
Democratic  member  of  the  ';o'""^'\^^f .  "/''f: 
zinc;  Mr  Fortas.  is  on  sounder  ground  than 
Zl^o  GOP  colleagues  when  he  quotes  the 
record  in  opposition  to  appointment.  Ihe 
:al  question' before  the  committee  Is^  no 
whether  Mr.  Fortas  is  a  pal  of  the  Presl- 
Ln^everybody  already  knows  the  answer 
to  that  one-but  how  he  has  est  his  ^o.e 
in  controversial,  far-reaching  decisions. 

The  record  shows  Justice  Fortas  deeply  in- 
voked on  the  dubious  side  Th.it  "»Rht  to 
make  perfectly  clear  lus  'luaHncat.ons  to  s^ep 
up  to  new  and  powerful  mflnences  in  U.S. 
society. 


SK  THOUSAND  AMERICAN  LIVES 
CAN  BE  SAVED  EVERY  VEAR- 
INSTEAD  OF  "SURVIVAL  FOP  THE 
WEALTHIEST" 

Mr     HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    each 
vear    6  000    Americans    die    whose    lives 
co-aid  be  saved  at  a  co.st  of  ^28.000  eac  v 
These  are   not  my   figures.  The>    are 
conclusions  based  on  the  report  of  a  .spe- 
cial Presidential  committee  made  to  t  e 
White  House  on  September  14.  1967.  The 
subject   they   investigated   wa.s   that   of 
kidney  disease.  They  estimated  that  in 
fie  course  of  a  year  there  are  7^000  new 
patients  with  chronic  uremia.  About  1 ,000 
of  them  will  be  kept  alive  either  by  kid- 
ney transplant  operations  or  by  use  ot 
artificial  kidney  machines 

But  the  other  6,000  suitable  patients 
for  dialysis  are  doomed.  There  is  only 
one  reason  they  do  not  join  the  ranks 
of  those  1,000  or  so  who  live  and  worK 
while  being  maintained  by  the  artificial 
kidney  machines.  That  reason  is  money. 
The  sum  needed,  the  White  House  com- 
mittee said,  should  be  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government— a  billion  dollars 
for  the  next  6  years. 

I   reported   these   facts   on   June    10, 
when  I  introduced   a  bill   to  establish 
kidney  treatment  centers.  I  noted  then, 
and  included  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, two  articles  by  Dr.  Howard  Rusk^ 
the  New  York  Times.  He  quoted  from 
a  letter  written  by  a  patient  who  spends 
•>  nights  a  week  in  the  hospital  hooked 
to  a  dialysis  machine.  Due  to  this  arti- 
ficial cleansing  of  the  blood,  he  can  live 
the  rest  of  the  time  fairly  normally,  and 
continues  his  work  as  a  Government  em- 
ployee. The  cost  of  his  in-hospital  treat- 
ment is  "in  excess  of  $300  per  week  and 
$100  additional  for  special  nurses^    Be- 
cause  of   this,   the   patient   called   this 
dialysis    treatment    "survival    for    the 
wealthiest."  ^    ,    ,,      ^^^ , 

Mr  President,  do  we  not  gladly  spend 
more  than  $28,000  to  save  the  life  of  one 
individual  in  many  instances?  Do  we 
say  the  cost  is  too  high  and  refuse  to  pay 
it  when  one  filer  is  downed  in  Vietnam 
so  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
he  can  be  rescued? 


Here  in  Washington  an  official  of  the 
National  Kidney  Foundation— a  private 
voluntary  agency  with  headquarters  m 
New  York— estimates  that  300  i>eople  a 
year  in  the  metropolitan  area  need  an 
artificial  kidney  to  stay  alive.  But  only 
about  10  of  them  are  treated  on  artificial 
kidney  machines  in  hospitals  here,  and 
about  eight  more  at  home.  Even  New 
York  Citv,  together  with  Westche.ster 
County,    has   facilities   in  hospitals   for 

only  66  patients.  ♦  ..,h  .i,a 

Recently  the  Wa.<-hincton  Post  told  the 
storv'  of  Mrs.  William  Dizney.  whose 
serviceman  husband  and  son  operate  the 
home  dialyzcr  which  keeps  her  aliv'e.  A 
Machine  Saves  Her  Life  Twice  a  Week. 
savs  the  headline.  "But  for  300  Others 
the  Co.st  Runs  Too  High. 

Mr  President,  we  must  do  something 
about  this  tragedy.  I  know  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  to  which  my 
bill  was  referred,  will  doubtless  be  un- 
able to  do  the  necessary  work  in  this 
area  before  adjournment.  But  I  hope  they 
will  make  it  a  priority  item  "^f  >ear. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  ai  ti- 
de to  which  I  have  referred  may  appear 
in  llie  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

H,T    FOR    300    OTHERS    THK    COST    Rl  NS     1  OO 

I  By  Stuart  Auerbach  i 

With  great  Vare   14.year-old  Dav-ld  Di.noy 

micd    a   -vringe   with    heparin,   a   drug   th;.t 

reven  .s     blood     clots.     His     lather.     Army 

Chief    Warrant    Omcer    William    Di^^-v.    .a- 

"ched    a   series   of    clear   plastic    tubes    to   a 

onScuted-looklng     machine     that     cii,m  - 

nates  an  8-by-lO  foot  bedroom  in  their  >-rt 

Meade    Md  .   home  . 

Trl  Diznev    sat   on    a    hospital-type    bed. 

wa't^-hing  and  helping  when  she  could 

•The  Di'/nev  famllv  was  lollowing  a  t^^ce- 
we?klv  rouune-savlng  the  life  of  Mrs,  Di/- 
llT  37     Both    of    her    kidneys    have    failed^ 
Lnd    the  only   way  she   can   remain   alive   is 
through    dUlvsls.'the    mechanical    cleansing 
of  her  blood  by  an  artificial  kidney, 
"  V  rgirlmirnlw.  an  official  of  the  National 
Kidnev    Foundation    in    Washington,    estl- 
m"Ues  that  onlv  seven  other  persons  in  the 
me  ropoliun   area  get  similar  treatmen     at 
home    About  ten  more  are  treated  on  artifi- 
clal   kidneys   at   hospitals,   most   of   them   at 
the  veterans'  Administration  HospltaL 

The  rest  of  the  estimated  300  Per^""^ 
vearlv  who  need  an  artificial  kidney  to  stay 
allv^'drn't  get  the  treatment.  Smirnow  said. 

^LS-ear  for  example,  Mae  Floyd^  20.  died 
at  DC  General  Hospital  for  want  of  an  arti- 
ficial kidney.  The  hospital's  -e^^^-^  direc- 
tnr  Dr  John  p.  Nasou.  said  then  that  pa 
ient^  die  at  all  hospitals  In  the  city  from 
uretrTlc  poisoning,  caused  when  kidneys  fail 
lo  eliminate  wastes,  ^-ftshine 

The  artificial  kidney  serves  as  a  '•a^h  ng 
mac^inrfor  the  blood,  which  passes  through 
1^  filers  about  20  tunes  during  a  six-hour 

'^'The^patlenfs  blood  is  pumped  throueh 
coU^  cellophane  tubes  immersed  in  a  chem- 
ica  bath  'h.ese  coils  substitute  for  normal 
kidneys      filtering     poisons     and     unneeded 

""-i^e'he^^a^m 'th°^t  David  was  meastiring 
wlU^  a  sXge  goes  into  the  chemical  bam 
to  keep  i^e  llold  from  clotting  during  the 

''Ar\Tfi^^al    kidney    treatment    is    expensive 
ev^n   at   home.   Stipplies   and   -a^'-^ials   co 
the  Dizney  family  about  $35  ^^.'-/f^f .".";': 
ment.  They  rent  the  »3000  artificial  kldi.ey 
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from  the  National  Kidney  Foundation  lor  »48 
a  month. 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  estimates  that  hospital  dialysis  eost« 
a  patient  115000  a  year  about  three  times 
an  much  aa  home  care 

The  costs  of  the  relatively  new  treatment 
are  decreasing  and  medical  scientists  are 
Working  on  new,  less  expensive  machmes 
One  year  ago.  for  instance  supplies  fir  home 
dialysis  cost  »50  per  treatment  -»15  more 
than  the  Dlzneys  now  pav 

The  first  pr.ictlcd  ar'lf.rul  kidney  machine 
w:i3  introduced  by  Dr  W:::em  J  Kolff  in  1944 
But  the  artificial  kidneys  were  not  used  fur 
the  long-term  treatment  of  chronic  patients 
unUl  about  1980.  when  doctors  iit  the  Uni- 
versity of  W.ishington  in  Seattle  developed 
shunts  that  can  be  kept  permanently  in  a 
patient's  arm 

Nationally  only  about  1000  of  the  45  000 
persons  who  need  artlftctal  kidney  treatment 
receive  It 

There  also  is  a  shor'age  of  husplttils  with 
kidney  programs  Besides  the  VA  Hospital, 
only  George  Washlngtijn  and  Georgetown 
Hoepltala  offer  artlHclal  kidney  treatment  for 
chronic  PttJies  here 

HoeplOafts  hebitate  1*6  start  kidney  programs 
b»^ause  of  the  great  expense  involved  The 
Kidney  Foundation  says  there  also  is  a  nn- 
t:.  r.a!  shortage  of  trained  doctors  and  nurses 
t>'    perate  such  programs 

Selecting  patients  for  artificial  kWney 
treatment  often  is  a  heartbreaking  task  for 
doctors  In  some  cities  they  have  formed 
"life  and  death  committees  '  to  decide  who 
gevs  treated 

One  .-.  nsiileratlon  Is  the  patients  ability 
to  survive  witn  arllftclal  kidney  treatment. 
This  usually  depends  on  whether  other  or- 
gans have  been  damaged  by  the  lack  of 
kidney  functions 

Doctors  have  found  that  some  families  are 
not  psychologically  suited  for  home  dialysis. 
The  Dizneys,  on  the  other  hand,  flt  the  pro- 
gram almost  perfectly 

They  cume  to  Washington  specifically  for 
Ih-i  treatment  Duney  was  stationed  in  Vlet- 
niinii  last  July  when  his  wife  s  kidneys  failed 
She  was  living  at  Fort  Eustis.  Va 

"She  was  a  terminal  case  by  the  time  I  got 
back  on  an  emergency  lea'.e."  recalls  Dlzney, 
43,  a  17'j-year  Army  veteran  "I  moved  her 
right  into  Walter  Reed  .\rmy  Medical 
Cen'er  ' 

Army  doctors  there  gave  Mrs  Dlzney  emer- 
gency care  But  the  hospital  dees  not  provide 
long-term  treatment  for  chronic  cases  So 
Mrs.  Dlzney  was  transferred  to  George  Wash- 
ington Hosp.tal,  where  Drs  Alvln  Parrlsh  and 
Norman  Kramer  took  over 

Last  November  they  placed  shuntii — con- 
nections for  the  artificial  kidney — in  her  .irm. 
After  a  three-month  training  course,  the 
Duneys   started   home  dialysis  on    March    1 

Except  for  two  months  In  the  hospital  for 
treatment  of  an  infected  arm  near  the 
shunts,  Mrs  Dizney  has  been  receiving  ten- 
der loving  care  at  home  irom  her  family.  The 
Dizneys  al:,o  have  a  daughter    Vickie  Sue.  13. 

■  David  watches  this  machine  as  closely  as 
Daddy  does  when  Im  on  It."  »d>s  Mrs.  Dlz- 
ney proudly  He  s  learning  to  set  it  up  In 
case  Daddy's  nut  here  ' 

Setting  up  the  machine  seems  c  mpllcatcd. 
Diy.ney  though,  says  it  is  simple;  he  follows 
the  same  rou'.ine  everv  time 

Mrs  Dlzney  knows  when  she  needs  dialysis 
by  a  shortness  of  breath,  an  achy,  rundown 
feeling  a-jd  a  swelling  ol  her  Joints  and 
stomach  from  an  excess  of  fluid 

I  just  feel  lousy  all  over.  "  she  said 

She  said  she  feels  no  pain  during  dialysis, 
and  begins  to  feel  better  about  halfway 
through  During  six  hours  of  dialysis.  Mrs. 
Dizney  chats  with  her  family,  watches  tele- 
vision or  takes  catnaps.  By  the  time  the 
treatment  Ls   iver  she  says.     I  m  wide  awake   ' 

Mrs  Dizney  has  suffered  from  pyelone- 
phritis—an    iiiilammation   of    the    kidneys — 


all  her  life  Her  kidneys  grudually  deterio- 
rated unul  both  sti>pped  functioning  That 
IS  when  the  artlticial  kidney  treatment 
started 


FUNERAL  DIRECTORS  AND  SENATE 
ANTITRUST 

Mr  HART  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  Inve.sti- 
gatioti  of  the  h.lch  co.st  of  dyin?"  by  the 
Subci>mmittt'e  on  Antitrust  and  Monnp- 
oly  was  one  of  the  more  .stormy  chaptf  rs 
in  my  tenure  as  subcommittee  chairman 

As  you  may  recall,  there  was  consid- 
erable controversy,  both  m  the  indu.stiy 
and  with  Senators  \^ho  are  members  of 
the  subcommittee  In  fact,  there  were 
so  many  difTerlnfi  opinions  amonR  the 
nine  members  of  the  subcommittee  that 
what  was  published  was  committee  views 
rather  than  a  report. 

Auainst  that  backuround  and  In  lii-ht 
of  recent  judicial  actions.  I  hope  that 
Senators  w  ill  allow  me  to  induke  in  some 
we-told-you-soisni  today 

Basically.  Senator  Dorm.  Senator  Kkn- 
NEDY.  and  I  concluded  that  two  thlnus 
needed  to  be  done  if  consumers  were  to 
be  equipped  to  buy  funerals  wisely. 

First,  we  .saw  the  need  for  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  against  price  advertis- 
ing by  the  lar^^est  association  of  funeral 
directors,  the  National  Funeral  Directors 
Association  If  this  were  not  done  volun- 
tarily, we  suetiested  the  Department  of 
Justice  take  a  look  at  tlie  practice  as  a 
possible  infrineement  of  the  antitrust 
laws 

Last  we<'k  Justice  announced  a  suit 
au'ainst  the  NFDA  had  terminated  with  a 
consent  decree  NFDA  will  no  loncer  pro- 
hibit its  14,000  members — three-fourths 
of  the  profession— from  advertisin« 
price. 

The  consent  decree  followed  a  Wis- 
consin case  where,  last  fall,  the  NFDA 
and  Its  State  affiliate  were  found  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Wisconsin  antitrust  laws 
because  of  suppre.ssint,'  price  advertisinu. 

Attorneys  for  the  two  associations  had 
areued— as  they  did  Ix'fore  the  subcom- 
mittee— that  the  price  advertising  ban 
was  "in  the  public  interest."  However, 
Circuit  Judge  Elmer  W  Roller  ruled : 

The  court  has  been  constrained  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  restraint  of  the  code  and 
by-law  do  not  meet  the  test  of  the  rule  of 
reason  either  on  the  basis  of  professionalism, 
uniqueness,  the  public  or  qxiiisl-public  na- 
ture of  the  vocation  or  business  or  a  trade 
association  regulation. 

In  the  court's  opinion  tl.j  rslralnt  goes 
beyond  that  which  the  State  itself  could 
lawfully  impose  ns  a  reasonable  regulation 
of  the  buslne<*  or  vocitlon  In  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power 

Mr  President,  the  battle  waptd  and 
won  was  not  an  insignificant  one  Obvi- 
ously, if  price  advertising  serves  an  edu- 
cational pui-posc  for  refrigerators  or 
homes,  it  would  be  even  more  valuable 
when  a  consiuner  is  faced  with  a  buying 
decision  undtr  circumstances  which  pro- 
hibit shopping  around 

Consumers  buying  funt-ials  are  disad- 
vantaged enough  by  the  emotional  trials 
of  tlie  tmie  If  any  consumers  deserve  a 
break,  they  do.  But  price  advertising 
alone  is  not  gouig  to  do  tiie  job. 

What  the  con.sunier  also  needs  to  know 
is  that — as  developed  during  our  investi- 
gation— the   price  of   the    total   funeral 


often  is  determined  by  the  casket  se- 
lected Although  the  .services  are  gener- 
ally the  same,  the  package  price  for  the 
funeral  goes  up  m  increasing  multiples 
of  the  wholesale  cost  of  the  casket 

This  is  .something  rather  peculiar  to 
the  funeral  business.  Tlicrefore,  it  Is 
likely  that  consumers  do  not  know  or 
understand  it. 

Personally.  I  think  funeral  directois 
would  do  the  public  a  !,'reat  .service — and 
ultimately  ihem.selves — if  they  split 
their  chaii,'c.s  into  two:  the  casket  and 
services. 

Until  they  do.  consumers  must  be  edu- 
cated to  liie  facts  of  funeral  pricing. 
Tliey  intist  understand  that,  ivs  devel- 
oped in  the  heaiincs.  in  one  funeral 
home,  for  example,  they  would  pay  $417 
more  for  the  funeral  if  they  chose  a 
casket  that  cost  tlie  director  $.^3  more. 
In  other  words,  if  the  wholesale  casket 
cost  IS  S42.50.  the  funeral  sells  for  $29R. 
but  if  the  wholesale  casket  cost  is  $95  jO. 
the  funeral  .sells  for  $715. 

I-^'.ankly.  I  seriously  doubt  whether 
many  consumers  would  decide  a  bit  of 
trim  or  a  different  color  linin.s:  was  worth 
paying  for  so  handsomely. 

Natuially.  I  hope  Senators  will  at 
even.'  opportunity  join  me  in  educating 
consumers  to  this  pricing  method. 


July  26,  1968 
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AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS 

Mr  Ml  INTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
3d  of  July,  in  Chicago,  the  Professional 
.■\ir  Traffic  ContioUers'  Organization 
c:implet<>d  a  series  of  meetincs.  As  we  all 
know  now.  within  48  hours  thereafter — 
durum  the  Independence  Day  weekend — 
the  airivals  and  departures  of  commer- 
cial airline  liiL'hls  to  and  from  the  Na- 
tions largest  .urports  began  to  experi- 
ence massive  delays. 

The  two  events  were  more  tlran 
coincidental. 

They  caused  a  flurry  of  items  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  Nation's  press,  com- 
ment on  network  television  and  radio 
news  pro.Eirams.  and  a  considerable 
ai-nount  of  action  and  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

There  is  not  the  slightly  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  this  action  was  premeditated. 
Its  effects  were  accurately  forecast.  It 
was  premedUatL-d  by  the  Professional  Air 
Traffic  Controllers'  Organization  known 
as  PATCO.  Tlie  effects  were  forwast  in 
a  statement  by  Mr.  F.  Lee  Bailey,  the  or- 
ganization's chief  counsel  and  acting 
executive  director; 

The  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers' 
Organization  luis  been  studying  during  the 
pact  six  months  the  air  traffic  system  of  the 
United  States  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  aviation  safety  Is  to  any  degree  being 
compromised  by  stresses  being  placed  on  our 
present  system.  At  this.  Its  first  convention, 
the  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Professional 
.Mr  Traffic  Controllers'  Organization  have 
conferred  at  great  length  about  all  aspects 
of  this  problem.  Tliey  have  cxiunined  the 
.systems  in  operation  In  the  light  of  reports 
of  our  members  In  air  traffic  control,  as  to 
safely  measures  actually  in  effect  from  day 
to  day. 

We  have  found  that  in  many  quarters  of 
the  United  Stales  and  especially  in  areas  of 
high  traffic  flow,  minimum  separation  be- 
tween .iircralt  as  prescribed  by  regulations 
of    the    Federal    .\viatlon    Administration    is 


not  being  maintained  In  an  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  the  traffic  which  pre^nts  Itself 
for  handling  at  any  given  time.  The  Con- 
trollers feel  without  exception  that  their 
obligation  to  protect  the  public  against  un- 
necessary  air  hazards  completely  outweighs 
considerations  at  Inconvenience  which  might 
arise  If  minimum  separation  Is  observed.  As 
a  result,  the  Organization  has  decided  to  a 
man  that  regulation  operation  mtiat  be  kept 
even  If  scheduling  Is  interrupted. 

In  short,  this  means  that  by  all  probabili- 
ties and  depending  on  weather  conditions 
which  may  exist  from  day  to  day,  serious  de- 
lays may  occur  in  scheduled  and  non-sched- 
uled air  traffic  flow  Many  passengers  and 
individual  pilots  will  no  doubt  suffer  un- 
anticipated cancellation  of  planned  flights. 
Air  commerce  may  be  severely  disrupted. 
These  things  we  expect. 

Serious  though  the  consequences  of  such 
delays  may  be.  it  Is  a  mandatory  alternative 
to  the  only  possible  result  of  falling  to  main- 
tain adequate  separaOon.  and  that  is  a 
sharply  rising  trend  In  air  disaster.  The  re- 
sporilblllty  for  guaranteeing  that  airplanes 
do  not  collide  while  airborne  rests  entirely 
on  the  Air  Traffic  Controller.  That  responsi- 
bility must  t>«  discharged  no  matter  what 
price  must  be  paid  for  Its  guarantee. 

This    is    the    doctrine    that    became 
Operation     Safety.    The     members    of 
PATCO  found  a  far  better  method  of 
bringing  pubUc  attention  to  an  extremely 
dangerous  condition  than  by  accepting 
the  inevitability  of  an  air  catastrophe. 
PATCO  is  a  new  organization.  It  is  a 
union  of  sorts — a  union  of  men  who  re- 
gard themselves  as  professionals  in  the 
same  sense  as  do  lawyers  and  doctors.  A 
large  number  of  FAA-employed  air  traf- 
fic   controllers    have    recently    become 
members  of  this  organization — enough, 
certainly,  to  implement  the  objectives  of 
Operation  Safety.  New  at  PATCO  may 
be    however,  the  discontent  among  the 
air  traffic  controllers  is  an  old  story.  In 
my  remarks  to  the  Senate  on  April  1  of 
this  year,  I  outlined  the  basis  for  this 
discontent.  The  air  traffic  control  system 
has  been  undermanned  for  more  than 
4  years.  The  controllers,  themselves,  un- 
der physical  and  psychological  pressures 
peculiar  to  their  profession,  have  been 
overworked.    Many    of    them    consider 
themselves  underpaid.  They  are  aware 
their  abiUly  to  work  efficiently,  rapidly 
diminishes  after  they  reach  the  age  of 
45,  but  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem does  not  take  this  fact  into  consid- 
eration. And  they  have  felt  that  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  FAA  have  made 
much  effort  to  solve  these  problems. 

Thus,  while  the  overall  aviation  indus- 
try burgeoned  at  a  rate  far  greater  than 
even  the  most  optimistic  forecaster  an- 
ticipated, the  controllers  continued  to 
work  in  obscurity.  Their  warnings  of 
ever-more-crowded  airspace  over  major 
cities  went  unheeded.  Their  on-the-job 
knowledge  of  conditions  was  ignored.  As 
the  workload  for  controllers  became  un- 
bearably heavy,  the  supply  of  qualified 
personnel  diminished. 

ChariUbly.  it  might  be  said  that  the 
FAA  and  we  in  Congress  waited  for  tech- 
nological solutions  to  problems  that  were 
basically  administrative  and  legislative 
in  nature.  For  example,  at  John  F. 
Kennedy  Airport  in  New  York,  a  new 
terminal  control  center  has  been  estab- 
lished which  envisions  an  under-one- 
roof  coordination  of  air  traffic  control 
for  the  LaGuardia.  Newark,  and 
Kennedy  airports.  Through  the  use  ol 


large,  vertical-screen  projections,  coupled 
with  the  new  "alpha  numerics"  system 
of  aircraft  in-flight  identification,  it  was 
hoped  that  fewer  controllers  could  more 
efflclenUy  handle  traffic  in  the  entire 
New  York  City  area.  Admittedly,  the  new 
system  had  not  been  completely  finished 
In  mid-July.  Nevertheless,  at  that  time, 
with  only  part  of  it  in  operation,  the 
working  controllers  preferred  to  work 
on  the  smaller,  horizontal  radarscopes 
on  which  the  targets  had  clearer  and 
sharper  delineation. 

The  safety  and  efficiency  of  airways 
operations  is  complicated  by  many  fac- 
tors, each  of  them  bearing  a  relation  to 
the  other.  At  the  moment,  the  airports 
are  not  good  enough  or  big  enough.  In 
general   aviation,   made   up   of   private, 
corporate,    and    feeder    airline    planes, 
there  are  50  times  the  number  of  aircraft 
as   those   owned   and   operated   by    the 
scheduled  airlines  of  the  United  States. 
New    equipment    and    new    people    are 
needed  in  the  air  traffic  control  system. 
Hence,  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  common 
sense   that   two   courses   of   action   are 
compellingly  and  immediately  required_ 
One  of  these  is  the  short  range  relief  of 
the  inherent  danger  in  overcrowded  air- 
space and  the  resulting  delays  in  flit;ht 
schedules.  The  other  is  the  long-range 
solution  of  problems  which  will  mount  as 
the     aviation     industry     continues     to 
expand. 

One  element  of  the  short  range  relief 
has  been  implemented  by  the  small,  dedi- 
cated group  of  air  traffic  controllers.  It  is 
ironic  that  they  have  accomplished  some- 
thing that  neither  the  Government  with 
all  its  power,  nor  the  airlines  with  all  of 
their  influence,  could  or  would  accom- 
plish by  themselves.  With  "Operation 
Safety,"  which  is  nothing  more  than 
strict  observance  of  the  legal,  minimum 
separation  of  aircraft  both  in-flight  and 
during  approach  and  takeoff  joatterns, 
the  controllers  have,  according  to  Johii 
P  Maher,  National  Coordinator  of 
PATCO,  "forced  the  airlines  to  resched- 
ule their  flights." 

It  must  be  realized  that  flight  sched- 
ules are  not  hit-or-miss  propositions. 
They  depend  on  two  factors,  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  flying  public  for  arrival  and 
departure  times  and  the  maximum  utili- 
zation of  aircraft  by  the  airlines.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  pubhc  wishes 
either  to  depart  from  or  to  arrive  at  ma- 
jor airports  between  7  and  9  in  the  morn- 
ing and  between  4  and  7  in  the  evening. 
The  airlines  in  this  Nation  operate  under 
the  "private  enterprise  system."  Each  of 
them  is  fiercely  competitive  with  the 
others.  Hence,  for  each  of  them  to  de- 
rive maximum  benefit  from  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  public,  they  all  schedule  their 
flights  as  much  as  possible  in  the  most 
desirable  periods. 

As  a  case  in  point,  how  ridiculous  it  is 
for  the  airlines  to  schedule  from  20  to  30 
flights  out  of  O'Hare  Airport  in  Chicago 
at  precisely  the  same  minute,  and  as 
many  as  20  out  of  Kennedy  within  2 
minutes  of  one  another? 

There  have  been  two  unfortunate  con- 
sequences to  this  practice.  First,  during 
the  so-called  "peak  hours,"  both  morning 
and  evening— and  during  holiday  pe- 
riods—the volume  of  scheduled  traffic 
has  far  exceeded  the  capabilities  of  the 
air  traffic  control  system  to  handle  it. 


Hence,  there  are  delays.  Second,  the  air- 
lines are  fully  aware  of  this.  But  the  pas- 
senger with  reserved  space  on  a  9  o'clock 
flight  to  Washington  does  not  know  that 
another  has  reserved  space  on  a  9  o'clock 
flight  to  Los  Angeles  and  still  others  on 
9  o'clock  flights  to  New  York.  Boston, 
Miami,  and  so  on.  Each  of  these  passen- 
gers is  the  victim  of  false  advertising.  It 
is  altogether  possible  that  legislation  is 
nccessarv  to  protect  the  flying  public 
from  conscious  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  the  airlines. 

Why  have  the  Federal  agencies,  ^un- 
iwsediv  resixjnsible  for  the  safe  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  our  airways  system, 
allowed  this  practice  to  go  on?  Well,  the 
FAA  says  that  it  is  only  concerned  with 
the  safety  of  the  airways  opetatjon.  And 
that  with  the  built-m  protection  afforded 
bv  the  air  traffic  control  system  which  i.s 
its  respon-sibility,  the  safety  factor  is  not 
affected.   FAA  spokesmen   are  quick   to 
point  out  that  while  there  is  "inconven- 
ience to  the  passenger,  there  is  no  dimi- 
nution of  safety."  Tlie  FAA  people  nery- 
ou.sly  brush  the  stain  of   responsibility 
from  the  agency's  .skirts  by  sayine: 

scheduling   comes   under   the   juri.-;dlclion 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Bureau. 

The  CAB.  on  the  other  hand,  quickly 
points  out  that  commercial  aviation  i-s 
"private  enterprise"  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  give  one  airline  permission  to 
schedule  its  flights  within  "prime  time 
and  to  forbid  another  to  do  so  would  be 
to  discriminate  between  one  airline  and 

the  next.  . 

To  complicate  the  problem  of  .scheaal- 
ing  even  more,  is  the  matter  of  accom- 
modating the  aircraft  of  "general  avia- 
tion "  As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  there  are 
50  limes  more  aircraft  owned  and  oper- 
ated bv  private  individuals,  corporations, 
and  small  feeder  and  taxi  lines  than  tho.se 
owned  and  operated  by  the  large  com- 
mercial carriers.  Of  the  104.000  or  mo.e 
of  these  geiieral  aviation  planes,  some 
8  000  to  10,000  fly  regularly  in  and  out  of 
the  major  airports— coming  and  goiiv^ 
without  regular  schedules— and  demand- 
ing the  same  services  from  air  tratnc 
control  as  the  .scheduled  aircraft. 

While  the  FAA  stoutly  maintains  that 
the  density  of  traffic  resulting  from  si- 
multaneous scheduling  does  not  affect 
safety  the  air  traffic  controllers  dis- 
aaree.  With  planes  waiting  impatiently 
for  take-off  clearance  on  the  runways 
and  with  planes  circling  in  holding  ai  eas, 
there  is  mounting  pressure  for  the  con- 
follei-s  to  "speed  up"  the  flow  of  traffic. 
The  onlv  possible  way  a  controller  can 
"speed  up"  traffic  flow  is  to  reduce  the 
lime  and  distance  factors— the  separa- 
tion—between planes.  It  follows,  inev- 
itably that  the  more  the  "speed  up"  the 
less  the  separation  and  the  preater  the 
danger. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  substance 
to  the  .suggestion  the  FAA  has  "looked 
the  other  way"  as  controllers,  in  their 
efforts  to  accommodate  the  mounting 
pressures  caused  by  traffic  delay,  have 
in  the  past  allowed  .something  less  than_ 
minimum  legal  separation  between 
planes.  In  this  manner,  the  ever-momit- 
ing  crisis  was  made  less  apparent.  How- 
ever the  mounting  pressure  upon  the 
overw'orked  and  understaffed  air  traffic 
control  persormel  for  narrower  and  nar- 
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rower  separation  finally  became  unbear- 
able In  the  event  of  accident,  the  con- 
troller would  be  responsible,  not  some 
anonymous  PAA  official  PATCO  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  .*o  to  speak,  and  the 
deplorable  conditions  have  finally  been 
revealed 

Mr  President,  there  i.s  no  reason,  with 
the  safety  of  the  flyinu  public  so  Involved, 
why  the  FAA,  the  CAB  and  the  airline 
a-ssociations  cannot  work  toKether  to  re- 
lieve the  problem  of  .schedulini?.  and  the 
problem  of  u.se  of  major  airports  dunm; 
peak  periods  by  the  aircraft  of  general 
aviation. 

Mr  President,  if  thi.s  cannot  be  accom- 
plLshed  throuKh  cooperation,  then  it  ma-^t 
be  accomplished  immediately  by  rcKUla- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  .-iKcncies  or  by 
letfislatlon  on  the  part  of  the  ConKress. 

Belatedly,  the  Congress  has  begun  to 
implement  plans  for  the  lonn-ranee  .solu- 
tions of  aviation  problems  La.st  summer 
and  this  .sprtng.  the  Hou.se  Subcommittee 
on  Trartsportaiion  and  Aeronautics,  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  RtMJre.sentatlvc 
Samuel  N  Psiedel.  held  heannK.s  on 
aviation  .safety  More  recently,  the  Sub- 
commiittee  on  Aviation  uf  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  under  the  cliairman.^hin 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  ;  Mr 
Mo.vrdney',  held  hearings  on  S  3641 
to  provide  additional  Federal  Assistance 
in  connection  alth  the  construction,  al- 
ternation or  improvement  of  air  carrier 
and  general  purpo.se  airports,  airport 
terminals  and  related  facilities  and  oth- 
er purposes;"  and  S  3645  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  plan 
and  provide  financial  a.ssi.stance  for  air- 
port development  and  other  purposes.  ' 

I  fully  support  the  purposes  of  these 
legislative  measures  which  contemplate 
mutual  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  airlines,  private  and 
coH'orate  owners  of  aircraft  and  the  air- 
line pa.ssenKers  in  beannt;  the  cost  of 
expansion  and  improvement  of  our  entire 
airport  and  airways  systems  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  future  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly \io  into  all  of  the  implications  of 
the.se  measures  in  the  time  allotted  to  me. 
I  prefer  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
problems  of  the  air  traffic  controllers. 

Since  last  .^prll.  when  I  .spoke  in  the 
Chamber  about  those  problems,  both  the 
FAA  and  Congress  have  instituted  a 
number  of  cra.sh  programs  designed  to 
relieve  them.  During  the  past  few  days 
we  have  approved  the  exemption  of  air 
traffic  controllers  from  the  overall  gov- 
ernmental reduction-of-!iersonnel  poli- 
cies .Additional  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  recruitinv;  and  trainins; 
of  more  controllers.  Efforts  have  been 
made  bv  the  FAA  to  reduce  the  time  lapse 
between  the  original  employment  of  a 
controller  and  his  qualification — and  re- 
muneration— for  full-time  S2rvice  at 
radar  positions  in  control  centers  and 
terminal  radar  facilities  Bills  liave  been 
introduced  to  provide  r^'ore  realistic  re- 
tirement provisions  for  controllers. 

However,  in  all  of  the  debate  in  this 
Cliamber  earlier  this  u  eek.  threat  concern 
was  expressed  about  the  number  of  air 
traffic  controllers  available  fjr  service. 
Just  as  concerned  about  the  quantity  of 
men  available,  the  controllers,  them- 
selves, are  equally,  or  even  more,  con- 
cerned about  the  quality  of  the  men  who 
must  be  employed. 


Many  Senators  have  pointed  out  that 
It  takes  time  to  train  a  new  employee  to 
the  .status  of  fully  qualified  radar  con- 
troller. The  time  lapse,  as  Indicated  in 
some  of  the  remarks,  waa  from  2  to  3 
years.  More  factually  the  time  lapse  is 
from  3  to  4  years  for  a  man  who  has 
never  had  any  controller  experience. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  «reat  number  of  the 
pre.sent  experienced  c*^^>ntrollers  refer  to 
the  hIrinK  of  new  jiersonnel  as  the  "ac- 
quisition of  bcxiies  ■  They  tjelieve  present 
cmploymt-nt  pnicedures  are  both  overly 
fxpeii-sive  ;ind  iiu-fflcient  T\\e\  point  uut 
that  a  controller  to  be  qualified  eventual- 
ly must  meet  far  ereaiei  cnieila  m  re- 
;;ard  U)  both  awe  .iiid  aptitude  than  pres- 
ently requiriHl  by  Service  rc-iulations 
E^■en  men.  now  employed  by  the  armed 
services  in  radar  control  facilities,  need 
2  years  of  training;  before  they  can  quali- 
fy for  sole  radar  control  in  the  F.W  cen- 
ters. .And  there  are  not  enough  armed 
services  controllers  av;dlable  to  meet  the 
Krowlnt,'  demands  of  the  Industry  for 
control  personnel 

Where  are  tlie  rest  of  the  future  radar 
controllers  to  come  from'  At  what  aye 
must  they  beu'in  their  IrainlnK'^ 

Mr  President,  at  the  moment,  the 
civil  .service  resulatlons  .say  tliat  there 
can  be  no  dlscnminatldn  be<'au.se  of  ate 
among  those  seeking  Federal  jobs.  It  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  that  manv  ap- 
plicants tor  controller  jjositions  are  any- 
where from  35  to  45 — and  .sometimes 
even  50 — years  of  aue  This  is  true  de- 
spite the  fact  that  research  has  proved 
that  the  elflciency  of  an  air  traffic  radar 
controller  poes  downliiU  rapidly  after 
he  reaches  the  ate  ot  40  to  45  It  is  com- 
mon knowledge  amonis'  controllers  that 
men  beyond  that  ate  simply  cannot,  as 
they  put  It,  "hack  the  pressure  of  the 
job  " 

In  addition  to  the  age  factor,  the  ap- 
plicant for  a  controllers  job  must  have 
physical  stamina  and  psycholonlcal  sta- 
bility in  addition  to  the  other  necessary 
controller  requirements  such  as  calm 
judgment  under  stress,  the  capability  for 
making  immediate  decisions  when  hu- 
man lives  are  at  stake  and  the  ability  to 
transmit  thoughts  clearly  and  intelli- 
gently 

It  is  ob\  lous  that  only  youns  men  with 
a  built-in  [XJtential  for  lastiiiK  and  re- 
sponsible service — the  highest  type  of 
young  men  in  the  Nation — can  meet  the 
requirements  Since  the  number  of  air 
traffic  controllers  must  eventually  be  at 
the  20.000  level — and  perhaps,  as  the 
system  becomes  larger,  even  higher  and 
because  the  attrition  rate  among  con- 
trollers is  :reater  than  in  other  profes- 
sions— the  FAA  must  seriously  consider  a 
much  more  practical,  and  a  much  more 
intensive,  recruiting  program  than  the 
one  which  now  exists. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  recruiting 
young  people  into  any  profession  depends 
on  the  factors  of  Income,  incentive,  and 
retirement  security.  Also  involved  is 
what  might  be  called  the  status  of  the 
profession  In  society. 

In  all  thiee  of  these  particulars,  the 
recruitini:  prosram  for  controllers  is 
wiak  Although  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  pay  sc 'les  of  controllers  all 
alon*;  the  line,  they  aie  not  yet  commen- 
surate with  the  responsibilities  and  the 


pressures  Involved.  Ttie  retirement  pro- 
1,'rams  are  such  that  the  controller — no 
longer  effective  in  his  field  beyond  the 
ape  of  45  or  50 — must  wait  10  or  15  years 
before  he  can  bepln  to  receive  his  retire- 
ment benefits  under  the  present  civil 
service  regulations.  And  the  public  ig- 
norance of  the  role  of  the  controller  in 
modern  aviation  is  proof  of  the  fact  that 
the  status  of  his  profes.slon  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  It  should  be. 

In  conjunction,  then,  with  the  con- 
ecru  of  SenaU.)rs  over  the  number  of  air 
traffic  controllers  needed  in  our  air  sy.*^- 
tcms.  there  must  be  an  equal  concern 
with  the  .(uahty  of  the  man  soon  to  be 
emi)loyrd.  Todays  professional  control- 
lers do  not  desire  just  more  "bodies." 
What  thry  want— and  what  they  need, 
Mr  President — are  alert,  stable  young 
men  with  a  iiotential  for  doing  the  very 
li.fBcult  job  nquired  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  press,  the  public, 
and  many  Members  of  the  Concress  have 
suddenly  become  aware  of  the  fact  that 
air  traffic  controllers  occupy  a  profes- 
.^lonal  ixi.";ition  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  airline  pilots.  Their  skills  are  ac- 
quired only  throueh  long  years  of  train- 
ing and  experience.  They  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, as  can  many  other  sorts  of  >-'ov- 
ernment  employees,  in  the  ordinary  pools 
uf  labor. 

Both  the  F.AA  and  the  Civil  Service 
Cjmmi.ssion  liave  been — and  still  are — 
slow  to  accept  that  fact.  The  !)resent 
.•-hortage  of  controllers  and  the  chaos 
w  ilhln  our  aviation  system  have  resulted. 

That  is  the  reason  .some  time  ago  I 
w  liolehcartedly  requested  my  name  be  in- 
eluded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3727  to  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  Air  Traffic 
Control.  Too  many  errors  of  omission 
have  already  been  committed  in  this 
field.  It  is  imperative  that  in  vary  to  our 
air  systems  not  be  compounded  now  by 
ill-advised  and  desperate  stopgap  meas- 
ures. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  it: 
the  situation  demands  that  we  take  im- 
mediate action.  But  we  must  also  act 
.ntellLtently. 
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TIIE  TE-'.CIIERS  CORPS:    TIME  FOR 
EXPANSION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  mere 
than  3  years  ago  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Nelson  I  and  tiie  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I 
proposed  the  creation  of  the  Teachers 
Corps,  to  provide  education  and  the  op- 
portunities it  affords  to  I'eople  who  could 
not  be  reached  effectively  by  traditional 
methods.  I  strongly  supported  their  .sug- 
gestion, partially  because  of  its  great  po- 
tential for  meeting  the  manixjv.er  needs 
of  our  schools. 

Tlie  brief  history  of  the  Corps  has 
proven  its  value.  Thou.sands  of  American 
youngsters  have  benefited  already.  There 
are  10.000  applicants  for  the  limited 
numbe»-  of  positions  that  will  be  open 
this  year.  A  major  step  has  been  initiated 
to  bring  yoimg.  intelligent,  and  Idealis- 
tic college  graduates  into  the  teaching 
field. 

Further,  of  the  teachers  that  are  in 
the  program,  some  85  ix;rcent  say  they 
will  stay  in  the  profession. 

For  all  of  its  success,  however,  the 
Teachers   Corps   has   not   fully   accom- 


plished Ite  intended  objective*.  It  has 
been  estimated,  for  example,  that  today 
„ur  Nation  needs  at  least  172.000  more 
teachers.  The  Corps  can  make  a  great 
contribution  toward  fulfilling  that  re- 
quirement, and  it  should  be  continued 
and  expanded.  „         .      „ 

The  efrorts  of  the  Teachers  Corps  have 
not  gone  unnoticed.  The  news  media-- 
the  New  York  Times.  Washington  Post. 
Washington  Star.  Life,  and  Newsweek 
among  many  other.<^have  all  supported 
this  program.  Tlie  American  Federation 
of  Teachers,  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation, and  the  Kerner  Commission 
have  commended  its  work.  Skeptics  of  a 
few  years  ago  now  supply  warm  endorse- 

Tlie  Teachers  Corps  has  been  comph- 
mented  once  again  in  a  most  interesting 
and  informative  article  in  the  New  Re- 
public. In  the  belief  that  it  has  an  im- 
iwrtant  bearing  on  our  decisions  m  this 
area.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
re\K)Tt  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LtARNINC    TO    TtKCH     I  HE    DlS^DV.^NTACI:D 

(  Bv  Hiirnel  Donty  I 


on  the   nth   nf  List   month,  the  day  the 
PhlladolphU  roinlncein  (if  the  Poor  People  s 
Cump.-iign     left    for    Washlncton.    15    nrst- 
Praders     from      Pratt      Arnold     Elementary 
school,    under    the    leadership    of    Teacher 
corps  intern   Kenneth   Vernon,  staged  their 
own  mar.^h    Thev  par.ided  around  the  corri- 
dors with  Mpns  lonstruoted  from  the  words 
m    their    IS^mk    Sfcct    Reader   for   innercity 
schools    Bv  re.'.rrincinc  the  simple  words  In 
the   text     sf-idcnt-s    made   up   signs   reading, 
■•People    Need    Good    Houses."    and    "People 
Want  Oor<l  Job.s  "  This  mock  march  was  the 
imale  in  ;■.  sequence  of  three  ■role-pluylng 
eamcs  desicned  bv  intern  Vernon.  The  first 
was  desicned   to  Teach  fairness:   the  second, 
to    iwmt    out    the    advantages   of    going    to 
.school;    the  third,  the  march,  to  make  stu- 
dents  aware   of    the    effect    of    houEin-   .-nd 
Jobs  on  peoples  lives.  ,v,„=„ 

Wh'le  Kenneth  Vernon  w.as  devism:;  these 
pames'  another  Teacher  Corps  Intern.  Cecile 
Betit  two  grades  up.  was  creating  one  of  her 
own  to  explore  interracial  ten.sions.  In  her 
came  a  Negro  child  moves  into  an  all-white 
neighborhood.  The  dominant  reaction  of  the 
blaclc  children  wa.s  fear.  V.'hen  the  roles  were 
rever-^ed  a  whVje  child  moving  into  an  uU- 
Vepro  neii^hborhood.  black  children,  playing 
themselves,  expressed  feeUngs  of  warmth. 
Afterwards,  students  discussed  the  reasons 
lor  their  response,  to  the  nmaizemcnt  of  old- 
line  teachers  who  ihought  you  couldn't  dis- 
cuss r.ice  with  kids. 

liemarkable  as  these  games  are  in  them- 
selves, it  IS  more  remarkable  that  they  arose 
from  a  teaching  technique  interns  learned 
in  a  course  called  Inter-Group  |  i.e..  inter- 
racial 1  Education"  at  Temple  University  m 
Philadelphia.  Until  the  Teacher  Corps  came 
to  Temple  three  vears  ago.  the  university  did 
not  have  one  single  course  en  teaching  the 
dis-idvantagcd.  Now  it  lir,s  quite  a  few.  They 
are  ortered  as  a  unit  to  Teacher  Corps  in- 
terns la  accordance  with  regulations  suating 
that  corpsmen  be  trained  as  a  group,  apart 
fr->m  other  education  students;  but  some  ol 
the  courses  iiavc  also  been  introduced  into 
the  regul.ir  education  curriculum  and  others 
are   likelv   to  be  in   the  future. 

The  Temple  Teacher  Corps  program  in- 
cludes 'sensulvity  training"  to  root  out 
•esliges  of  racial  and  poverty  prejudice; 
nucro-ie.vchlng  imock  teaching,  videotaped. 
lo  show  the  teacher  how  effectovely  he  is.  or 
L3  not,  communicating);  and  what  's  re- 
1  erred  to  In  education  circles  as  Inter-dis- 
cipiinary  studies;  courses  in  ghetto  psy- 
chology, urban  sociology,  anthropology,  lin- 
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EulBtlcs  (With  an  emphasis  on  the  evolution 
of  ghetto  dialects*,  and  Negro  history 
(Which  interns  later  incorporate   Into  their 

clasBTOom  les«)ne).  

Also  Included  are  a  number  of  teaching 
techniques,  such  aa  the  role-playinp,  de- 
signed to  bring  the  ghetto  child  from  what 
one  Intern  describes  as  "the  subdued  feelings 
of  inferiority  verging  on  fear,  or  the  unre- 
strained boisterousness  fringing  on  anarchy, 
to   genuine   feelings   of   self-confidence   and 

creativity." 

Wlien  Congress  set  up  the  Teachers  Corps 
in  1965   it  was  regarded  primarily  as  a  means 
of  producing  teachers  specitiailly  tralnwi  vi 
teach  disadvantaged  children  m  the  ghettos, 
on    Indian    reservations,    and    in    backward 
rural      areas.      particularly      m      elementary 
schools.    The    Corps    takes    liberal    arts    and 
science   graduates   with   no   teacher   training 
and  puts  them  through  a  two-year  appren- 
ticeship, dunng  which  they  serve  as  teach- 
ers'  aides   in  the  mornings  and   .ommunity 
workers   In  the  afternoons.   In   the  evenings 
and  summers,  they  Uike  education  courses. 
At  the  end.  the  interns  have  a  masters  de- 
cree in  teaching   or   education,   teacher   rer- 
tificaUon  (needed  to  t<'ach  in  -,  ublic  schoolsi. 
and  two   years'  experience    The  ijrocram    is 
financed  basicailv  by  the  lederal  government. 
but   the    participating    local    school    systems 
p.avlng  10  percent  of  the  interns   ».75-a-week 
stipend.    The    federal    grants    go    di"ect:y    to 
the  universities  which  Have  submitt-.d  jiro- 
posals  to  the  national  Teacher  Corp;-  offices 

I  HEW ) .  .  ,    ,1 

With  the  first  two-vear  cvcle   just   ended, 
it  appears  that  90  percent  of  the  gr.aduuiing 
interns  plan   to  remain   in  teaching,  mostly 
in  dlsadvanutged  areas.  Tills  licure  is  heart- 
emne     but     the     number    it    represents    is 
smaU-765    (there   are   roughly   2000   interns 
in  all  cycles).  Because  of  the  limited  impact 
such  small  numbers  c.iU  make,  Teacher  Corps 
director  Richard  Graham  now  feels  that  the 
Corps'     greatest    effect    will    be    in    forcing 
schools  of  education  to  modify  their  curric- 
ulums   giving  more  attention  to  te.-.chlng  the 
disadvantaged.   Heretofore,   teacher  training, 
in  the  words  of  one  educat-or.  has  been     an 
endeavor  of  the  middle  class,  by  the  middle 
class,  for  the  middle  class."  It  has  been  in- 
creasingly  recognized,   however,  that  jUsad- 
vantaged  children  need  teachers  armed  witn 
different  methods  .>nd  material. 

Until    the    Corps    was    founded,    the    only 
school   offering   a   complete    procram   geared 
to   teaching   in   ghetto   schools    w.is   Hunter 
College  in  New  York  Citv   Other  roUeaes  had 
a    smattering    of    mter-disciphnary    courses. 
Others    sent     would-be     teachers     into    the 
ghetto     for    community     work    or     practice 
teaching    But  without   the  specific   training 
needed   to   support    them,    many    cried    out. 
as  one  did  to  her  former  professor.     Please 
to  God    if  vou're  rcing  to  send  teachers  mto 
urban   schools,    prepare    them   more    than   I 
was    prepared."    Even    the    best    i^«f  1°"^ 
could  not  prevent  these  ill-equippcd  teach- 
ers from  fleeing,  like  others  before  them    to 
more  comfortable  middle-class  schools.  l.Mack 
or   white.    (The    corps    is    22    percent    t^lr.ck. 
but   interns   feel    the   hne   separaTinn    them 
from  their  pupils  is  more  one  of  class  than 
of   race    It   is   sicnilicant   to   note   that  not 
one  intern  Interviewed  at  Temple,  black  or 
white,    feels   inadequately    trained  ) 

Now.  nearlv  40  universities  have  oeve!opcd 
courses  on  leaching  the  disadvantaged.  To 
receive  money  for  this  purpose  the  universi- 
ties must  show: 

Evidence  that  various  departments  are 
participating  in  the  planning  and  staSng  of 
the  Teacher  Corps  procram.  From  tnls  re- 
quirement stem  the  far-ranging  sociology. 
psvchologv,  and  history  courses  the  interns 
get  This  "ijroadenlng  of  training  is  not  an 
innovation  of  the  Corps  but  the  accelera- 
tion of  a  trend. 

Evidence  that  teacher  corpsmen  >\ill  be 
offered  on-site  instruction,  a  point  consistent 
with  the  idea  that  te^icher  training  should 
involve   more   practice   ai.d   less   philosophy; 


that  It  should  be  taken  out  of  the  seminars 
and  into  the  schools.  (Conversely,  there  is  a 
movement  idoot  to  bring  \he  community 
into  the  college.  At  Temple,  a  course  in 
communitv  relations  is  taught  by  commu- 
nity leaders  and  not  by  the  Ph  D  's  who  see 
the  communitv  only  on  the  way  to  woik 
Evidence  that  corpsmen  will  be  enrolled 
in  related  courses  locused  on  the  dlsad- 
vantaped  Obviously  if  the  interns  are  to  be 
enrolled  m  such  a  program  tiie  universities 
must  develop  one. 

Evidence  that  changes  in  the  approaches 
to  education  arising  out  of  the  TetichiT 
Corps  experience  will  be  incorporated  m'o 
the  reeular  education  curriculum,  a  require- 
ment all  procrams  applying  for  a  continua- 
tion of  grants  are  expected  to  meet  If  a 
university  is  unwilling  to  modify  its  course 
if  study  "the  Corps  will  not  grant  or  renew 
r.s  iTOL-ram.  a.s  has  happened  in  a  handful 
of  cases  so  f;u-.  .sometimes  with  benefle.al 
result-s.  Failure  to  get  a  renewal  has  led 
.several  universities  to  reexamine  their  cur- 
riculums. 

Vow    what   looks   rood   <..n    paper  may   be 
■,.sq  gixxi  in  lact  Assistant  supenntendent  of 
Philadelphia    schools.    Dr     Bernard    Watson. 
who  did   his  Ph.D.  dis.sertation   last  >ear  on 
the  Teacher   Corps,   found   that  universities 
occasion.iUv  resort  to  sleight-of-hand  Uicks 
:o  make  tneir  proposals  seem  up-t-i-oate.  He 
cues  the  case  of  one  university  that  slapped 
the  title  -Urban  hiX'iology"  on  the  same  old 
general  iociulopv  course  that  had  been  taught 
lor  the  past  15  vears  by  a  proiessor  who  was 
trained  m  rural  sociology.  In  this,   the  uni- 
versities are  not  entirely  to  blame    An  asso- 
ci;ite   dean    of    one    university    reports.    "We 
don't  know  liow  to  deal  w^th  the  disadvan- 
t.taed  ourselves,  so  ifs  hard  to  prepare  others 
for  It"  Part  of  the  problem  m  reiushioning 
teacher  education  is  the  lag  in  expertise   But 
there  is  also  the  t.-aditionai  sluggishness  -i 
departments  ot  education.  The  •antiquated, 
cumbersome  university  structure  oi  eommii- 
lees  .md  channels  led  Dr.  Evan  t-orber.  head 
of    tie   Temple   Teacher   Corps    program,    to 
resort   to   what   he  calls   the   '  .istensk   tech- 
nique"   t.3    get    a    successlu:    Teacher    Curps 
adopted.  He  listed  the  suspect  course  m  l:.e 
citalocue  with  an  asterisk  and  an  r..:tlic  Fnr 
Teacher  Corps  7ncvibcrs  only.  So  many  regu- 
■  ir  students  requested  the  course  that  ii  w„s 
opened   to   all.   -Once  a  course  exists  and   a 
demand   is  :,hown,"  says  Sorber,  "ifs  mucn 
cosier  to  get  something  done." 

Three  vears  alter  the  Corps  was  conceived 
and  two  vears  after  it  was  put  into  practice, 
four-fifihs  of  the  participaung  universities 
report  thev  have  developed  special  courses  for 
•eachmg  "the  dis.idvanta^ed.  Over  half  say 
these  courses  iiave  influenced  other  teacher- 
trainme  proerams.  A  further  third  indicate 
that  Curps-developed  courses  are  now  given, 
111  toto.  to  other  students. 


EULOGY   OF   MARGARET   BAYNE 

PRICE 
Mr  P-\STORE.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
Ajiierican— a  lovely  lady— ended  her 
life's  labors  this  past  week,  and  today 
friends  gathered  at  Washington's  his- 
toric St.  John's  Church  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Price. 

In  that  .=;ervice.  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  Slates  spoke  in  eulogy.  He 
framed  in  words  of  surpassing  beauty 
the  estimate  each  of  us  l-.ad  m  his  heart 
of  this  selfless,  sacrificing  inspirer  of  all 
who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Mar- 
garet Baync  Price. 

It  ^f>ems  to  me  that  in  the  annals  of 
Congress  there  .-should  be  a  place  for  this 
tribute  to  noble  leadership  and  good  citi- 
zenship so  I  ask  LJianimous  consent  that 
the  words  of  the  Vice  President  be 
ijrinted  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 
as  follows: 

Eit.L>CT    or    MAMOAMrt    P«io«.    July    36.    19«8 
(By    Vice   PreBldent   Hcbbbt    H     HiMPHmiri 
It  la  dlfflcuU  to  ipeak    >f  Margaret   B«yn« 
Pr'.ce  aa   If  she  were  gone 

It  is  hard  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  have 
gathered  to  say  goodbye  ut  this  beloved 
frtend  this  wonderfvil    gracious  lady 

this    champion    of   our    principle*  this 

Winn   and   kind   human    being 

To  eulogize  her  fully   is  imf)0««lble 
But    a    prayer    from    another    century    ex- 
presses something  of  our  feeling 

Life  Is  eternal  love  la  immortal 

death  la  only  a  horizon  Margiiret  Price  -t 

life  and  work  is  eternal  Her  'love  for  her 
family  and  friends  and  colleagues  is  immor- 
tal 

Her  death  is  only  a  horizon  beyond  which 
she  would  w:»nt  us  to  lift  nur  own  vision 

Many  men  and  women  In  our  time  have 
achieved  public  position  and  prestige  But 
few  had  the  esteem  and  respect  and  love 
of  Ihelf  peers   as  did   Margaret   Price 

In  hertXe  iiid  work  she  combined  the  nat- 
ural ease  of  a  democratic  spirit  with  the 
natural  endowment  of  arlst^x-ratlc  bearing 
She  passed  through  life  ilwavs  willing  to 
carry  her  share  always  willing  '.o  give  that 
list  measure  of  dedication  to  those  she  loved 
and   for  those  values  she  held  dear 

Margaret  Price  was  inventive  enthusi- 

astic imaginative  alive  to  the  future 

She  was  tlrm  in  her  commitments  She  was 
a  down-to-earth,  strong-willed  leader  who 
fought  for  what  she  believed  was  right 

I  cannot  measure  my  personal  lo»s  in  her 
death. 

I  cannot  express  the  i^rlef  I  feel  for  her 
husband   and   i<>n 

I  can  only  say  that  for  us.  she  is  not  gone 
For   us  she  embodied   the  living  qualities 
of    one   wh<j    U.ved   getting   tnlngs   done   and 
serving  others 

Per  us  she  personaiized  the  almost  mystical 
drive  and  commitment  which  makes  .\  polit- 
ical movement  live  and  move  and  become 
successftil 

FV>r  ihe  l>ellevcd  with  Wtx>drow  Wilson 
that  a  piirty  was  Uttle  indeed  if  it  did  not 
serve  some     i;reat  and  noble  purpose  " 

We  shall  remember  her  especially  for  the 
quality  of  dedication  she  brought  to  public 
life. 

She^and    others    like    her— made    public 

service  more  respectable  Just  by  t>eing  In  It 

She  was  instrtimental   m  bringing  women 

more  fully  into  the  decision-making  process 

of  our  country 

She  was  one  of  the  first  women  in  her  own 
state  of  Michigan  to  caJl  for  greater  popular 
participation    in    political    life 

She  believed  in  peace  She  worked  hard  tor 
civil  rights  She  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
problems  of  young  people,  and  helped  bring 
many  Into  government 

I  Uke  to  remember  Margaret  Price  :it  both 
a  political  activist  and  idealist 

There  is  the  vivid  memory  of  Margaret 
and  other  ^ood  friends  plowing  through  the 
snows  of  Michigan  when  liberal  splrlU 
seemed  to  be  a.vgging  ooining  to  a  gath- 

ering with  only  three  jr  four  or  five  stal- 
warts tx)  greet  us  ind  saving  Uiat  If  even 
three  or  four  or  five  would  gather  m  our 
name,  we'd  be  there 

In  the  days  ahead,  whenever  three  or  four 
or    rtve    of    us    gather  at    home  at 

wc^rk  or   In    the   bolstrous   halls   of   dty 

and  town  and  stale,  we  ought  to  pecaJl  the 
wonderful  life  of  this  beautiful  lady 

In  the  midst  ot  a  very  active  public  life. 
she  never  once  forgot  private  individual 
feelings. 

In  defeat  she  remained  a  lady,  her  head 
held  high,  for  she  believed  the  liberal  faith 
would  triumph  over  smallnees  of  spirit  and 
weakness  of  heart. 

She  was  never  so  lofty  tbAt  abe  overlooked 


orgaiUzatlon  She  was  never  so  Ideallatlc  that 
ahe  Ignored  realities. 

She  w«a  never  so  self-important  th»t  ahe 
ooiUd  not  t>e  oonslderate  to  those  below  her 
station 

She  brought  the  touch  o*  gentility  and 
womanly  virtue  InU)  our  private  lives  and 
our  public  gatherings 

M.u-garet  Price  was  a  lovely  lady  and  her 
life   h.ui  enriched   us  all 

We  shall  miss  her  very  much 


THK   NUCLKAH   ROCKET 

Mr  ANDERSON  Mr  President,  the 
May  .31  i.s,siie  (if  Science,  the  Journal  of 
the  Ampiicitn  .\.s.socialloii  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  Nuclear  Rocket 
Program.  ■  wntien  by  Roderick  W 
Sfjence.  wlin  i.s  the  leader  nf  N-Dlvlsion 
at  the  Los  Alaino.s  ScieiUitlc  Laborator>-, 
Los  Alamos.  N  Me.x  The  article  explains 
clearly  tlie  «real  advantiiKC  of  nuclear 
rockets  over  chemical  nx-kets  and  de- 
scribes the  new  technoloKy  involved  m 
brlnifing  the  concept  of  the  nuclear 
rocket  to  reality  The  article  also  nlves 
a  brief  history  of  the  nuclear  rocket  and 
discusses  Its  present  status. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  m  tlie 
Record 

There  bcinf?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thf  Rover  Ni  ( xear  Hockkt  Prooii.\m  13 
YtARS  or  Work  Have  ProdOi  ed  a  Reliable 
Reactob  Rcaot  for  DrvELuPMtNT  iN-ro  a 
Pi. Y  able  Engine 

.By  R.Klenck  W  Spcncei 
Nuclear  energy  and  space  exploration  have 
arrued  at  very  nearly  the  s.ime  time  .ind  it 
IS  not  surprising  that  man  would  try  to  uti- 
lize I  new-found  energy  source  tor  a  new  and 
exciting  held  of  .Adventure  Speculations  '  as 
to  how  tUslon  energy  could  be  used  lor  space 
propulsion  were  current  shortly  .ift«r  World 
W.ir  II,  by  1955  well-detlned  proposals  had 
been  .idvanced  and  a  nuclear  rocket  program 
(Project  Rover >  began  The  only  approach 
seriously  considered  was  that  of  heating  a 
propellant  in  a  reactor  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature and  expanding  the  heated  gas 
through  a  nozzle  to  obtain  directional  thrust. 
Even  in  the  early  days  it  '.vas  recognized  that 
this  approach  w,is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
realisation  of  the  full  potential  of  nuclear 
energy  tor  ^pace  propulsion  But  it  did  have 
the  immediate  .idvantage  that  the  concept 
was  eloar  .iiid  that  a  progrum  of  research 
.and  development  could  l>e  described  and 
sUirted  This  .vrtlcle  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  experience  gained  .it  the  Loa  .Mamos 
Scientific  Liboratory  in  pursuing  that  simple 
concept. 

The  article  ftrst  outlines  the  advantage  of 
nuclear  r<x-kets  .and  gives  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  their  basic  features  Next,  the  main 
.areas  of  work  necessary  to  develop  the  reac- 
tor are  briefly  discussed,  and  a  more  or  less 
chronological  resume  is  given  of  the  achieve- 
ments to  dale    Finally,  there  Is  a  very  brief 


■  Early  ( 1946)  secret  reports  were  Issued  by 
North  .\merlcan  .\vlatlon  Inc  .  and  by  Doug- 
las Aircraft  C  mipany  .Project  Rand).  An 
unclassified  rep<.jrt  w.is  lssue<l  In  January 
1947  by  the  Applied  Physics  Laboratory, 
Johns  Hopkins  University  The  most  readily 
accessible  early  work  is  that  of  A  V.  Cleaver 
and  I.  R  Shepherd  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber ,ind  .Sovember  n>4«  .aid  the  January  and 
March  1949  issues  of  the  Jownal  of  the  Brit- 
ish Intrrpiani'tary  Society  These  articles 
were  later  incorporated  into  the  book  Reali- 
ties o/  Space  Travel.  L,  J  Carter,  Ed  i  Put- 
nam. London,  1957). 


discussion  of  more  advanced  meth(Xls  of  nu- 
clear space  propulsion. 

advantage  or  NucuEiLm  rockbts 
Tlie  figure  of  merit  often  used  to  express 
rocket  engine  performance  Is  the  nozzle  ex- 
haust   velocity     The    Importance   of   exhaust 
velocity  stems  from  the  (here  somewhat  .sim- 
plified l    fundamental   rocket   equation: 
.-.V      V.  m  M.   .V      V.  In  M  ■  Mr  M 
In  this  equation    '.V  represents  the  velocity 
changes  required  for  any  particular  mission 
including    takeoff    accelerations,    mid-course 
directional    changes,    .slowmg-down    at    des- 
tination, and  other  changes,  and  thus  char- 
acterizes   the    dimculty    of    the    ml.sslon;    .V. 
represents       the    Initial    ina-ss    of    the    -space 
vehicle:   M  represents  the  vehicle  mass  .ifter 
propellant    .Vf,   has   been   exhausted:    and    V. 
Is    the    exhau.st    velocity     Difficult    missions 
I  characterized  by  high  values  of    •  V)    mitjht 
be    accomplished    by    making    the    propellant 
mass     .Vfr     very     large    as    c(.impared     to    the 
vehicle  ma.ss  V.  thus  increasing  in   i  .W.    .W » 
Becau.se  of  the  logarithmic  function  this  Is  a 
verv  limited  way  of  achieving  high  values  of 
V    A  *;(X)d   space  propulsion  engine,   there- 
lore   should  produce  a  high  exhaust  vehK-lty  ■ 
The  exhau.st  velocity  can  be  shown  to  bo  ap- 
proximately  proportional   to   iT  .Wi    •.  where 
T  IS   the   temperature  of  the  gas  before  ex- 
p.inslon    through    the    nozzle   and    .W    Is   the 
molecular    weight    of    the    gas     For    nuclear 
rockeu    of    the    type    under    discussion.    In 
which    heat    Is    transferred    from    solid    fuel 
elements  to  a   gas    the   t'^^   temperature,    T, 
IS  not  likely  to  be  any  higher  than  that  ob- 
tained   when    two    chemicals,    say    liydrogen 
and  oxygen    burn  In   the  chamber  of  a  con- 
ventional chemical  rcKket    The  (  hlef  advan- 
tage  of   the   nuclear  rocket   Is  that   we   may 
ch(X>se    the    propellant    so   as    to   obtain    the 
lowest    possible    molecular    weight.    We    nat- 
urally chooee  hydrogen    By  so  doing  we  can 
obtain   exhaust  velocities   near  8   kilometers 
per    second,    .ts    compared    to   at>oiit   4    kilo- 
meters  per  second   for   the  best  velocity  ob- 
talneu  from  chemical  rockets    Nuclear  rock- 
ets   do.    however,    have   some    disadvantages 
They  are  heavier  than  chemical  engines,  the 
liquid  hydrogen  they  use  has  a  low  density 
which    results    In    a    requirement    for    l.irpe 
tanks,    and   shielding    is    required    to    reduce 
the  radiation  from  the  operating  reactor    .Ml 
three  factors  result  in  a  performance  penalty 
in  the  form  of  Increased  vehicle  weight    The 
net  gain  resulting  from  replacing  a  chemical 
stage  with  a  nuclear  stage  depends  somewhat 
on  the  mission,  but  one  can  say.  as  a  rouph 
approximation,    that    the    payload    will    be 
doubled. 

tN&lNE     DESCRIPTION 

The  basic  idea  of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine 
IS  very  simple  Such  an  engine  consists  of  a 
nuclear  reactor  whose  purpoee  is  to  heat 
hydrogen  to  as  high  a  tempenUure  as  pos- 
sible: a  nozzle  through  which  the  hot  hy- 
drogen expands,  and  a  turbopump  to  lorce 
the  hydrogen  through  the  .system  Tlie  ac- 
tual engine,  of  course,  has  a  number  of  com- 
plicating features  One  obvious  complication 
is  the  need  for  control  systems  for  the  re- 
act,)r  power  .iiid  reactor  temperature  md  for 
the  hydrogen  flow  .\nother  is  the  scheme  by 
which  some  of  the  hydrogen  flow  is  Lapped  to 
drive  the  turbine  The  entire  nuclear  .sui^e 
must  include  the  tanks  in  which  the  hydro- 
gen is  stored  The  only  practical  way  to  store 
the  hydrogen  is  as  a  liquid  at  a  temperature 
near  J.J'K. 

ITie  reactor  h.^s  at  least  three  distinguish- 
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R  '.V  Bussard  and  R  D  DeLauer.  Nuclear 
Rocl^rt  PriypuLiion  ( McOraw-HlU.  New  York. 
19581  \  good  account  of  nuclear  rockets  l.i 
to  be  found  In  Suclear  Propulsion  /or  Spacr 
by  W  R  Corliss  This  booklet  Is  one  of  a 
series  on  Understanding  the  Atom,  published 
by  the  Division  of  Technical  Information  ot 
the  U  S  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Copies 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  USAEC.  PO 
Box  63,  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn    37830 


ing  characteristics.  First,  it  operates  at  a  very 
high  temperature;  second,  it  operates  at  a 
high  power  density  (to  reduce  reactor 
weight)  Tills  combination  of  high  tempera- 
ture and  high  power  density  presents  a  great 
challenge  to  reacU>r  designers.  On  the  other 
hand  things  are  considerably  simplified  for 
the  designer  by  Uie  third  characteristic:  the 
reactor  operates  on  an  open  cycle  (that  is, 
the  hydrogen  pa.sses  through  the  reactor  Just 
once  and  there  Is  no  recycling),  so  compU- 
«it4Kl  fluid-loops  are  not  required. 

Tlie  reactor  can  be  con.sldered  to  consist  of 
two  piirts    tlie  core  and  the  surrounding  re- 
flector   The  core  Is  .in  ;.s.=embly  of  graphite 
fuel  elements  containing  U--:    the  fuel  ele- 
ments  contain   passnecs  through   which    the 
hydrogen  Hows  and  is  heate'd    (The  detailed 
design  is  cla-sslfied  information  )   The  reflec- 
tor .serves  i>rlmarlly  to  return  escaping  neu- 
trons   to    the    core,    but   it    also   serves    as   a 
convenient  place  to  put  control  rods.  These 
control   the  fission  rate  by  moving  a  strong 
neutron  absorber  either  closer  to,  or  farther 
from,   the   core   as   derlred.   Hydrogen   enters 
the  system  at  the  nozzle,  where  it  cools  the 
nozzle  structure,  and  from  there  It  proceeds 
through    the    reflector     (cooling    It    and    the 
pressure   vessel)    to   the   core   inlet    At   this 
point  It  Is  still  quite  cold,  about  100°K,  but 
as  it  travels  through  the  fuel  elements  It  is 
heated  rapidly  and  emerpes  from  the  core  at 
a  temperature  of  at  least  2500°K. 

The  work  Involved  In  bringing  this  simple 
concept  to  complicated  reality  can  be  con- 
veniently divided  Into  materials  develop- 
ment, reactor  design  and  analysis,  neutron- 
ics.  instrument.itlon  and  controls,  and  re- 
actor testing  some  of  the  highlights  of  each 
of  these  fields  are  now  discussed, 

MATERIALS   DFVn.oPMF.NT 

There  are  only   a  lew  high-melling  mate- 
rials suitable  lor  use  m  re.ictors  deEigned  to 
run  at  very  high  temperatures  Two  such  ma- 
terials .ire  quite  ramiliar,  graphite  and  tung- 
sten metal   Less  lamiliar  candidates  are  some 
metallic  carbides:   TaC.  HfC.  NbC.  and  ZrC. 
The  choice   of  basic  reactor  material  deter- 
mines to  a  large  extent  the  type  of  reactor 
design.   Tlius.   tantalum,   hafnium,  niobium, 
•uid  tungsten  are  all  strong  neutron  absorb- 
ers,   particularly    lor    slowed-down    (moder- 
ated!   neutrons.    The    use    of    any   of    these 
elements    in    larse    quantities    m    a    nuclear 
reactor  practically  dictates  that  the  reactor 
design  be  such  that  neutrons  are  not  allowed 
to  slow  down  much  (that  is.  dictates  design 
of  a  fast  reactor  I.  Graphite  and  ZrC  are  not 
strong  neut.'on  .ibsorbcrs  and  their  use  im- 
pose no  such  constraint  on  the  reactor  de- 
sign   Graphite  has  long  been  used  as  a  high- 
temperature    material   in    various   industrial 
applications.    :ind    It    has    many    attractive 
projK-rties  .is  a  reactor  fuel  matrix  material. 
It  (iocs  have,  liowever  one  outstanding  defect 
for  use  in  a  nuclear  rocket  reactor:  it  reacts 
very   vigorouslv   with   hot  hydrogen.   Despite 
this  drawback,  graphite  was  chosen  very  early 
in  the  nuclear  rocket  propram  as  the  basic 
reactor  material    The  hope  was  that  a  suit- 
able   carbide    cl.iddmg    could    be    developed 
which  wotild  eRectively  slow  down  hydrogen 
corrosion   This  hope  has  been  largely  realized 
and.   to  d.ite.  reactors   have  been  run  for  as 
long   as    1    hour,    heating   hydrogen   to   tem- 
peratures  near  2500   K.  A   full  discussion   of 
the   work   now   m    progress  on   fuel-element 
materials    cannot     be    undertaken     because 
much  of  this  mlormation  is  classified:  it  can 
be  said   that   further  improvements  in  per- 
formance are  likely,  and  that  hydrogen  tem- 
peratures in  excess  of  2800°K  may  be  a  pos- 
sibility  As  operating  temperatures  rise  It  can 
be  expected  that  the  life  of  the  reactor  will 
be  shortened;  for  most  space  missions,  how- 
ever, running  times  of  more  than  45  minutes 
are  not  needed. 

REACTOE    DESIGN    AND    ANALYSIS 

The  primary  objective  in  reactor  design 
is  to  provide  a"  device  that  will  heat  the  pro- 
pellant uniformly  to  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture that  the  core  materials  will  allow  in  the 


smallest    and    lightest-weight    confieuration 
possible.    The    design    begins    with    a    core- 
support   concept   and    with   selection   of    the 
fuel-element  geometry,  where  power  density, 
heat  transfer,   pressure  drop,   and  both  me- 
chanical and  therm.al  stresses  are  imporUint 
considerations.   Once  the  ba.sic   luel   element 
is  selected,  the  design  effort  progresFes  toward 
satisfying  the  neutronlc  r>nd  core-support  re- 
quirements.   A    coinplcte    d;scu.s,slon    of    the 
many   steps    involved    in    arriving   at   a   final 
design  would  be  too  long  lor  this  ;,rticle   but 
a    few   of   the   main    problems  can   be   men- 
tioned   One  of  the  most  iiromlnent  has  been 
the    necessity    of    dealing    with    r.ither    larpe 
expansion  effects    It  is  not  that  praphite  lias 
a  particularly  large  cocfTiclent  of  thermal  ex- 
pansion but.  rather,   that   the   span  of  oper- 
ating temperatures    (^     2300  Ki    Is   so   laree 
A   core   1   meter  in  diameter  would  increase 
in   diameter   by   about    1    centimeter  with   a 
temperature  rise  from  room  temperature  to 
2600°K     A    gap    between    the    core    and    the 
refiector   to   accommodate   this   expansion   is 
therefore  necessary.  This  expansion  pap  com- 
plicates  further  an   already   complicated   re- 
gion    because   it   is   at   this  interlace   that   a 
lateral  support  for  the  core  is  jirovlded.  and 
it  is   here  that  thermal    insulation   between 
the  core  and  reflector  is  needed.  As  an  aside 
it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  commercial 
development  of  pvrographite  has  been  a  great 
boon  to  designers  of  nuclear  rocker  reactors 
This    material    provides    extremely    effective 
thermal     insulation     combined     with     good 
structural  integrity,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  we  would  have  done  without  it. 

It  is  not  only  the  very  high  temperatureR 
that  can  create  jiroblems  but  also  the  very 
low  ones.  Perhaps  the  most  vexing  of  all  our 
design  difficulties  have  been  leaks  in  cryo- 
genic lines.  Joints  that  test  perfectly  at  room 
temperature  may  spring  siaible  leaks  when 
cooled  to  20  =  K.  Such  leaks  are  .Jways  awk- 
ward when  one  is  dealing  with  hydrogen 
because  it  burns  so  readily  in  air^but  they 
are  doubly  awkward  when  the  radioactivity 
level  prohibits  close  approach. 

One  area  where  considerable  effort  has 
been  needed  is  that  of  radiation  heating. 
Neutrons  and  gamma  rays  Irom  the  fission 
process  are  absorbed  in  all  parts  of  the 
engine  structure.  The  contribution  to  the 
to^l  thermal  load  from  this  absorption  Is 
by  no  means  small,  and  must  be  estimated 
fairly  accurately.  Thickening  a  part  to  en- 
able it  to  better  withstand  the  combined 
mechanical  and  thermal  .stress  load  is  not 
always  effective;  the  strength  may  be  in- 
creased thereby,  but  so  is  the  thermal  stress 
arising   from  absorption  of   radiation. 

For   best    performance    the    fuel   elements 
should  all  be  operating  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, because  any  hot  spot  will,  to  some  de- 
gree   become  the  limiting  factor  in  any  at- 
tempt  to   raise   core    temperature,    and    any 
cold    spot    lowers    the    average    tempcr.-iture. 
Temperatures    can    be    regulated    locally    by 
varying  the  uranium  content  of  the  c-lcmcnts 
or  by  using  inlet-orifice  Jets  to  meter  the  hy- 
drogen flow  through   fuel-element   pas.sapes^ 
The  largest  adjustments  are  needed  near  the 
core  edge,  because  neutrons  returninc  from 
the  reflector  give  rise  to  an  Increased  fission 
rate  there.  The  shape  of  the  curyo  obtained 
when  fission  rate  Is  plotted  aeainst  core  ra- 
dius is  verv  sensitive  to  details  of  the  inter- 
face design  and  to  the  position  of  the  con- 
trol rods.  The  accurate  prediction  of  fission 
rates  near  the  core  periphery  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  the  reactor  designer 
faces. 

NEtrrRONICS 

The  first  objective  in  reactor  neutrcnics 
design  is  to  make  sure  that  the  reactor  wi.l 
go  critical— that  is.  to  make  sure  that  a  seir- 
susUlning  fission  chain  reaction  can  be  ini- 
tiated and  that  it  can  be  sustained  at  al 
stages  of  reactor  operation.  The  experimental 
work  begins  with  relatively  crude  mock-ups 
in  general-purpose  critical  assemblies.  As  ex- 
perimental and  calculational  results  are  ob- 
tained   the  mock-ups  become  more  realistic 


and   the   reactivity  effects  of  various  design 
i.ptions   can   be   measured    This   [Xirt  of  the 
effort  culminates  In  a  rtcipe  for  loalding  the 
fuel     element.s    with     uranium      As     implied 
above    the  uranium  content  of  fuel  elements 
near   the  core  edge  has  to  be  less  than  the 
cont<"nt  of  tlenient.s  near  the  core  center    It 
is    not    sufficient,    however,    just    t^    achieve 
a   flat    radial    fission    distribution    for   a    re- 
actor at  room  temperature    In  addition,  the 
various    reactivity    chnnees    which    occur   as 
the  reactor  ri.ses  to  lull  j.ower  must  be  calcu- 
lated   For  cxainple,  as  the  temperature  rises 
■ind  the  core  expands  there  i.s  a  iofk  of  reac- 
tivity   On  the  other  hand.  a.s  hydrogen  flow 
bepii.s,  the  hvdropen   in   the  core  moderates 
the  neutrons,'  and   this  results   in   a   pain   in 
reactivity  Fortunately,  in  our  praphlte-based 
reactors  these  two  effects  largely  cancel  each 
other    so  that  reactor  startups  can   be  pro- 
grammed which  call  tor  relatively  little  con- 
trol-roei   motion  once  critlcality  is  achieved. 
It  IS  important  that  the  control-rod  settings 
at  the  reacu.r  cieslen  jKiint  be  c-stimat,ed  v.-ilh 
pood   accuracy,   because   the   position   of  the 
control  rods  affects  the  fission  rate  and  hence 
the  temperature  near  the  core  edge, 

INSTRVMENTATION     AND     CONTROLS 

Accompanving  the  testing  of  developmental 
reactors  are  many  measurements  of  tempera- 
tures   pressures,   power,   hydrogen   flow   rate, 
strains,  accelerations,  noise  level,  and  so  on. 
Mo.st    of    these    measurements    i  of  ten    more 
than    1000 1    are   recorded   for   later   analysis; 
some  of   them   are  used   to  help  control   the 
reactor-run   variables,   while   others  are  dis- 
played  to  monitors  in  the  control  room.  As 
would   be   expected   for  reactors   running   at 
high     temperature,     temperature     measure- 
ments are  bv  far  the  ihost  numerous.  Gen- 
erally   thev    are   of    two   kinds:    i.empcrature 
measurements  for  materials  and   for  hydro- 
pen   For  both,  temperatures  can  l>e  measured 
with    good    accuracy    up    to    about    2000  K; 
above  that  temperature  preat  cure  ha-s  to  be 
exercised  in  the  construction  of  the  thermo- 
couples used.  We  have  used  tungsten   tunps- 
ten-rhenium    thermocouples    exclusively    l(.r 
measurements     above     2000  K.     So     far     we 
have  been  successful  in  measuring  pas  teiri- 
pcratures  near  2500  K  with  an  accuracy  of  a 
few  percent,  but  material-temperature  mens- 
urements  have  piven  us  trouble  above  2300 
K    A  valuable  check  on  operating  tempcr.i- 
tures  can  be  obtained  by  calculating  the  noz- 
zle-chamber temperature  from  the  measured 
chamber  pressure  and  the  rate  of  hydrogen 
flow   It  IS  thus  |>o6sible  to  obtain  the  desired 
average  temperature  to  within  about   -liJU 
K    It  is  not  possible   to  obtain  :.nd  display 
fine-grained       temperature       measurements 
throughout  the  core,  so  we  have  t^  be  con- 
tent  with   sampling   the   temperatures   in   a 
relatively  small  number  of  places. 

For  reactor  control  the  most  important  op- 
erating variables  are  temperature.  Pf'*'"  ,^''^ 
hydrogen  flow  rate.  All  can  be  controlled  by 
the    technique    of    comparing    the    m''j>sured 
with   the   desired   values   and   adjusting   the 
vari.able    until    the    difference    is    zero.    Th  s 
continuous  zeroing  of   the  error  by   a   feed- 
back technique  is  called   closed-loop  opera- 
tion  and  it  has  proved  to  be  remarkably  suc- 
cessful for  our  reactors.  At  one  time  both  re- 
actor   power   and    reactx^r    temperature    were 
controlled  by  closed-loop  ...peration,  but  late- 
ly It  h.as  been  the  practice  to  use  this  method 
of  control  only  for  reacu^r  temperattire  and 
hydrogen  flow  rate.  In   passing  it  m.ght  be 
mentioned  that  fairly  rapid  changes  in  power 
are  common  for  nuclear  rocket  reactors  dar- 
ing   the   start-up   phase.    Power   can    be   ;..- 
creased  from  essentially  zero  to  a  lew  mega- 
watts in  half  minute  or  less, 

in  the  earlv  days  one  possible  control  prob- 
lem pave  tis  a  good  deal  of  worry.  It  was 
postulated  that  during  reactor  start-up  (be- 
fore critical  nressure  or  critical  temperature 
had  been  reached  and  while  the  hydrogen 
was  in  the  two-phai,c  flow  regime)  surges  of 
dense  hydrogen  would  ent^r  the  '■f^^J  5^°[f„ 
moderaung  the  neutron  flux  and  resulting 
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In  unoontrollable  excuralons  of  power  ajid 
temp«ntur«  In  fact,  chla  did  not  happen  <it 
&11.  and  r«actor  start- upa  can  t>«  made 
smoothly  and  reliably 

Very  early  in  th«  pro^frani  we  bei<iin  plan- 
ning for  reactor  t«at>  We  were  .lided  from 
the  beginning  by  the  Albuquerque  division 
of  American  Car  and  Foundry  Inc  .  for  re- 
actor assembly  and  disassembly  and  by 
EdiJferton.  Oermeahausen  nnd  Orler  Inc  fnr 
diita  transmission  and  recurdluK  Our  first 
concern  was  u>  And  i  suUitble  site,  far 
enough  from  popu:ated  are^is  so  that  the 
radioactivity  from  ,*  reactor  .irndent  would 
not  endanger  anyone  We  iiatur.iUy  thought 
of  the  Nevada  Teat  .Site  where  the  I.os  Ala- 
mos SclentlQc  l.ab<:)r;itorv  I.A.SLi  nad  been 
conducting  nucle,ir  weApon.s  •I'.sts  Tor  .some 
years  We  ehoee  Jackass  Plats  i  named  prob- 
ably by  some  long- forgotten  pnispectori  In 
the  Amargosa  desert  some  20  miles  i  JO  itllo- 
metersi  from  Mercury  the  base  camp  for 
weapons  activities 

By  1958  the  construction  of  the  flrsi  ficlU- 
tles  was  under  way  They  consisted  of  .i  '*st 
cell,  a  control  building,  and  an  rissemblv- 
dlsassembly  building  located  approximately 
3  lrliome*eT«  from  each  otiier  m  :i  triangular 
arrtky  Th«  test  cell  jnd  assembly  building 
were  .inlced  by  a  nillr)ad  which  soon  ac- 
quired the  niime  Jackass  and  Western  The 
.assembled  reactt>r  wa.s  to  be  transported  bv 
way  of  this  railroad  to  the  test  cell,  where 
the  necessary  propellant  and  electrical  I'on- 
nectlons  would  be  made  The  tests  them- 
selves were  to  be  conducted  from  the  control 
building,  and  all  data  were  to  be  recorded 
there  by  means  of  the  m.iny  wires  running 
from  'he  teat  cell  .After  completion  of  the 
teats,  a  remotely  controlled  engine  would 
move  to  the  teat  cell,  engage  '.he  radioactive 
reactor,  and  tninaport  it  t/)  the  dl.sii.ssembly 
tkay  for  disassembly  and  postmortem 

The  first  reactor  to  be  tested  wis  Klwi-.A. 
on  1  July  1959  The  test  was  a  great  success, 
not  only  for  the  reactor  but  for  the  test  site 
facilities  as  well  Klwi-.A,  with  Its  thick 
graphite  reilecor  its  water-c  xjled  nozzle  Us 
modest  operating  power  of  lUO  megawatts, 
and  Its  rate  >t  gaseous  hydrogen  flow  of  3 
kilograms  per  second,  was  hardlv  a  prototype 
of  a  useful  react<.>r  for  space  vehicles,  but  we 
had  learned  a  great  deal  in  designing,  build- 
ing, and  testing  it  Now  we  were  eager  to 
push  an  to  the  next  step  testlnij  of  a  1000- 
megawatt  reactor  called  Kiwi-B  The  original 
test  cell  was  not  adequate  for  testing  a  1000- 
megawatt  reactor  so  a  new  test  cell  was 
designed,  among  the  new  facilities  provided 
were  two  storage  dewars.  each  holding  15.000 
kilograms  of  liquid  hydrogen  The  responsi- 
bility for  designing  and  fabricating  a  turbo- 
pump  capable  of  delivering  30  kilograms  of 
liquid  hydrogen  per  second  to  the  reactor 
was  given  Ut  Rocketdyne.  a  division  of  North 
American  Aviation.  Rocketdyne  was  ilso 
<lven  the  task  of  supplylni;  the  llquid-hydro- 
gen-cooled  nozzle  The  reactor  design  itself 
was  quite  dIfTerent  from  that  of  Klwl-A  One 
major  change  was  the  use  of  a  beryllium  re- 
flector In  which  were  ocated  the  control  rods 
The  reactor  core  was  completely  redesigned 
It  was  clearly  going  to  take  time  to  build  the 
new  reactor  the  new  test  cell,  and  tbe  new 
turbopump  and  nozzle  It  was  'herefore  de- 
cided to  test  certain  of  the  new  reactor-core 
features  In  the  Klwl-A  geometry  This  was 
done  in  I960  Two  noteworthy  results  were 
obtained,  one  gocd  and  one  bad  The  good 
result  was  the  finding  that  NbC  worked  well 
In  inhibiting  graphite  corrosli.in.  the  bad  re- 
sult was  a  warning  that  the  Klwi-B  core  de- 
sign might  have  a  serious  weakness 

Meanwhile  the  National  .Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  had  been  created  In  the  fall  of 
1958.  and  In  August  1960  a  Joint  .ABC  NASA 
office  called  the  Space  Nuclear  Propulsion 
Omce  iSNPOi  was  formed,  with  Harold  B 
Pinter  as  manager  This  office  took  over  from 
the  original  AEC-Alr  Force  partnership,  the 
management  oi  the  nuclear  rocket  program 
The  success  ot  the  Loa  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
oratory elTorts  encouraged  SNPO  to  lnluat« 


Industrial  participation  In  the  program,  and, 
m  July  1961  Aerojet-Oeneral  Corporation  was 
selected  to  develop  a  flyable  nuclear  rocket 
engine  i  called  NERVA  for  Nuclear  Engine 
for  Rocket  Vehicle  .Application)  with  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation's  newly 
f  >ande<l  .Astronuclear  LaborHtorv  iWANL) 
named  .is  the  chief  .subCLintractor  to  supply 
the  reactors  It  was  pl.mned  that  the  NERV.A 
reactor  would  be  based  .in  whichever  Kiwl-B 
design  I  there  were  three  it  that  time-  B-1. 
B-2,  and  &4i  performed  best  In  actual  lest 
In  May  1962  tlie  Marshall  .Spaie  Flight  Center 
engaged  the  Lixkheed  Mls-slles  and  Space 
Company  to  de.sign  and  build  ii  filght  test 
vehicle  tor  ,i  nuclear  rocket  engine  This 
latter  development  had  lo  be  canceled  later 
iiec.iu.se  of  funding  d.tncallies 

The  first  test  of  the  1000-megawnlt  Klwl- 
B-1  design  was  performed  in  December  1961 
at  reduced  [jower  with  gaseous  hydrogen  .AH 
the  new  reactor  features  worked  well  Tlie 
first  test  with  liquid  hydrogen  in  September 
1962,  was  an  Important  one  It  laid  to  rest, 
once  and  for  all.  .apprehensions  concerning 
the  difficulties  associated  with  two-phase 
flow  The  turbopump  and  nozzle  performed 
admirably  The  reactor  core,  however,  be- 
haved In  a  way  that  confirmed  our  previous 
suspicions  It  wouldn't  do.  and  It  proved  It 
wouldn't  do  In  a  series  of  spectacular  ejec- 
tions of  white-hot  material  from  the  nozzle 
Pnr'unately  we  hiid  ready  for  testing  an- 
other— and.  we  'hnughi  better  -reactor  de- 
sign called  Klwi-B-4  which  we  favored  for 
NERV.A  development  Hils  reactor  was 
tested  on  JO  November  1962  .Although  test 
operations  were  smooth,  tell-tale  flashes  of 
light  m  the  nozzle  exhaust  warned  us  that 
there  was  trouble  in  the  reactor  core  On  dis- 
assembly It  was  discovered  that  most  of  the 
fuel  elements  had  been  broken  It  looked 
as  though  the  entire  core  had  experienced 
severe  vibrations — a  kind  of  flapping  "  The 
trouble  was  soon  diagnosed  as  a  faulty  design 
feature  which  allowed  flow-induced  fluctua- 
tions in  pressure  There  followed  a  redesign 
period  m  which  several  cold-flow  reactors 
I  reactors  containing  no  uranium  In  the  fuel 
elements  I  were  tested  in  Nevada  to  make 
sure  that  our  redesign  had  .solved  the  prob- 
lem The  rtnal  proof  came  with  the  Klwl-B- 
4D  test  in  May  1964,  which  was  curtailed  due 
to  a  nozzle  falUire.  and  with  the  testa  of 
K1W1-B-4E  the  following  .August  and  Sep- 
tember These  latter  tests  were  completely 
successful  and  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  that  nuclear  rocket  reactors  were  fea- 
sible The  first  WANL  reactor  NRX-A2.  which 
was  based  on  the  Klwl-B-4  design,  was  suc- 
cessfully tested  later  In  the  same  year  Since 
that  time  improvements  in  fuel  elements  and 
changes  in  details  of  reactor  design  have 
been  tested  by  t)tnh  LASL  i  reactors  Phoebus 
lA  and  Phoebus  IBi  and  the  NERVA  con- 
tractors (reactors  NRX-A3  through  NRX- 
A6i  Of  special  Interest  was  NRX-A4  i  also 
called  EST  for  Engine  System  Test  i .  In  which 
for  the  first  time  all  majfir  engine  compo- 
nents were  .issembled  and  tested  together, 
although  not  in  flight  configuration  The 
most  recent  reactor  test,  that  of  NRX-A6  last 
December,  established  a  new  record  operating 
time  of  80  minutes. 

The  reactor  developmental  program  has 
been  a  clear  success,  and  Its  success  has 
brought  Into  sharp  focus  the  question  of 
what  size  engine  the  Space  Nuclear  Propul- 
sion Office  and  its  contractors  should  de- 
velop for  space  application  Nuclear  rocket 
engines  can  be  useful  for  lunar  logistics  mis- 
sions, for  unmanned  deep-space  missions 
requiring  heavy  payloads.  and  for  Earth  or- 
bital operations  of  various  kinds,  but  they 
really  come  into  their  own  for  ambitious 
manned  interplanetary  Journeys 

.A  study     of  one  such  mission   la  manned 


Mars  landing  expedition!  was  made  which 
entailed  assembly  of  the  vehicle  In  low 
Earth  orbit  and  use  of  a  cluster  of 
three  or  four  nuclear  engines  for  the  Earth 
departure  phase,  another  nuclear  engine  for 
braking  near  Mars  and  placing  the  vehicle 
In  a  Mars  orbit,  and  still  another  nuclear 
engine  for  Uie  return  to  Earth  For  tlil.s 
manned  Mars  mission,  an  engine  of  200,000- 
pound  1 90  eoo-kllogrami  thrust  was  found 
to  be  well  suited  The  studies  did  not  show 
a  tremendous  advantage  lor  any  partlciil.ir 
thru.st:  in  fact  even  thrust.';  as  low  as  125  (X)0 
pounds  were  not  greatly  Inferior  for  the  Mar.s 
mission,  particularly  if  reactor  lifetimes 
could  be  increased  somewhat  over  the  in 
minutes  .issumed  in  this  study  Nevertlii- 
less,  the  higher- thrust  engine  seemed  a  very 
reasonable  choice,  since  such  an  engine 
cfiuld  also  be  used  for  many  types  of  lesser 
space  mi.sslons  with  only  a  small  weight 
penalty  Therefore  a  few  years  auo  SNPO 
.i^rced  that  LASL  should  design  and  build  a 
50(X)-megawatt  reactor  which  would  serve 
a  the  prototype  of  the  reactor  In  an  engine 
of  230  000-pound  thrust  This  5000-mega- 
viatt  reactor  Is  called  Phoebus  2  When  op- 
er.iiing  at  lull  jxiwer  it  u.ses  liquid  hydro- 
gen at  the  rate  of  150  kilograms  per  sec- 
ond. At  the  time  we  decided  to  go  ahe.ul 
with  Phoebus  2  we  realized  that  our  test 
leli  facilities  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Develop- 
ment Station  I  as  the  .site  at  Jackass  Plats 
w.ts  now  called)  were  not  capable  of  test- 
ing .1  5000-megawalt  reactor.  For  one  thing, 
the  dewars  at  Test  Cell  C  held  only  30.000 
kilograms  Lif  liquid  hydrogen,  so  they  could 
not  supply  hydrogen  for  a  test  of  more  than 
a  few  minutes  Furthermore,  the  capacity  for 
storing  the  gaseous  hydrogen  needed  to  drive 
the  turbopumps  was  quite  inadequate.  The 
latter  problem  was  solved  by  the  design  o! 
a  novel  heat  exchanger  in  which  hot  water 
provided  the  thermal  energy  needed  to  con- 
vert liquid  hydrogen  ui  lukewarm  gaseou.s 
hydrogen.  Two  new  dewars.  each  of  150.000- 
kilogram  capacity,  were  erected  at  Test  Cell 
C  All  test  cell  modifications  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  reactor  has  been  assembled,  and 
full  power  Testing  Is  schedued  for  May  19(>8 
In  some  wavs  the  test  will  be  antlcllmatic 
because  budget  troubles  liave  forced  NAS.^ 
to  reconsider  the  development  of  an  engine 
of  200.000-pound  thrust  and  to  aim  Inste.id 
for  the  development  of  one  75.000-pound 
thrust  The  Immediate  savings  are  appreci- 
able, mainly  because  there  already  exists  .it 
the  Nevada  site  an  engine  test  stand  which 
can  be  used  in  testing  the  smaller  engine; 
the  larger  engine  would  require  a  larger  and 
more  expensive  lest  stand  Nevertheless,  the 
experience  gained  with  Phoebus  2  should  be 
very  valuable  for  future  work  on  nuclear 
rockets 

PRESENT    STATl'S 

The  present  situation  can  be  summed  up 
about  as  follows:  Reactor  technology  Is  well 
in  hand;  what  remains  to  be  done  in  thai 
area  is  the  very  Important  Job  of  optimizing 
reactor  perforntance  Here  materials  develop- 
menl  is  the  key  It  Is  not  inconceivable  that 
exit-gas  temperatures  of  3000°  K  can  be 
.ichieved  for  operating  times  of  30  minutes 
Temperatures  much  above  that  will  be  hard 
to  achieve — Indeed,  3000"  K  may  elude  us 
An  increase  in  power  density  would  be  use- 
ful since  It  Would  lead  to  reduction  in  reac- 
tor weight,  but  this  increase  may  prove  dil- 
flcuit  to  achieve  because  Rover  reactors  are 
already  running  at  power  densities  far  above 
those  of  conventional  power  reactors.  There 
is  also  a  need  to  improve  the  ability  lo  make 
repeated  thermal  cycles,  because  some  space 
missions  require  reuse  cjf  the  nuclear  en- 
gine The  Space  Nuclear  Propulsion  Office, 
now  under  the  management  of  Milton  Klein. 
Is  vigorously  pursuing  both  Immediate  and 
future  goals.  The  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Lab- 
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oratory  has  the  assignment  of  Increaelng 
reactor  performance,  while  the  NEKVA  con- 
tractors have  that  of  developing  a  flyable 
engine  which  will  incorporate  the  most  ad- 
vinced  concepts  of  reactor  technology.  One 
useful  Innovation  Introduced  by  LASL  Is  the 
development  of  a  small  test-bed  reactor 
called  Pewee.  with  which  laboratory  improve- 
menU  can  be  tested  In  an  actual  reactor 
environment.  Pewee  Is  only  one-fourth  the 
size  of  Phoebus  1  or  NRX-A  and  should  afford 
a  more  economical  and  faster  method  of  test- 
ing than  we  have  had  heretofore. 

While  reactor  technology  has  progressed 
well,  the  work  leading  to  the  development 
of  a  flyable  engine  has  suffered  somewhat 
In  financing  priorities  and  Is  less  far  ad- 
vanced. The  first  realistic  engine  configura- 
tion will  be  t-ested  sometime  this  year.  The 
development  of  a  flyable  nuclear  rocket  stage 
is  even  farther  In  the  future.  So,  while  much 
of  the  basic  work  has  been  done,  comple- 
tion of  the  nuclear  rocket  program  still  lies 
in  the  years  to  come.  The  time  scale  depends 
on  the  degree  of  financial  support  given  the 
future   NASA-AEC  program. 

Granted  that  the  straightforward  heat  ex- 
changer can  be  developed  into  a  useful  en- 
gine, the  question  remains:  Is  this  the  only 
way  to  use  nuclear  energy  for  space  propul- 
.■iioii?  The  answer  Is.  almost  certainly,  No. 
Tlie  advanced  concepts  divide  into  two  gen- 
eral classes. 

The  first  we  might  call  high-thrust  con- 
cepts. In  these,  lilgh  exhaust  velocity  Is 
achieved  in  combination  ■with  high  thrust. 
The  Kaseous  core  reactor  is  a  good  example; 
in  principle  It  Is  not  limited  by  melting 
points  of  materials,  but  no  practical  con- 
cept has  clearly  emerged  In  a  decade  of  study. 
A  (julte  different  scheme  Is  that  of  using  a 
succession  of  nuclear  explosions  to  propel  a 
space  vehicle  (Project  Orloni;  this  may  seem 
at  first  glance  even  farther  removed  from 
practicality,  but  in  many  ways  it  appears 
easier  to  describe  an  experimental  program 
for  Project  Orion  than  for  the  gaseous  core 
nuclear  rocket.  Orion  does,  of  course,  present 
unique  political  problems,  since  the  ex- 
pl.>sive  charges  are  small  nuclear  bombs. 

More    immediately    practical   are   concepts 
of  the  second  class.  In  which  high  thrust  Is 
sacrificed    to    gain    high    exhaust    velocity. 
These    low-thrust    devices    are    also    often 
colled    nuclear-electric    drives    because,    for 
m<x,t  of  I  hem.  the  approach  is  that  of  con- 
verting fission  energy  to  electricity  and  using 
the  electricity  to  accelerate  charged  particles 
to    produce    thrust.    Invariably    the    power 
plants  are  heavy,  the  thrtist  is  low,  and  the 
resulting  vehicle  accelerations  are  very  low — 
less  than  O.OOlg.  Since  the  vehicle  accelera- 
tion is  low.  the  engine  operating  time  has  to 
be    long    (measurable    in    months   for    most 
missions)    If  a  reasonable  vel(x;ity  and  trip 
time  are  to  be  achieved.  In  order  for  such 
a    propulsion    engine    to   be   attractive,   the 
power   in   the   exhaust   Jet   per   kilogram   of 
enpne  weight  should  be  as  high  as  possible. 
A    specific    Jet    power    of    0.05    kilowatt    per 
kilogram   will    probably   be   useful,   but   0.15 
kilowatt  per  kilogram  would  be  very  much 
better.    A    lot    of    effort    has    been    devoted, 
with  a  pood  deal   of  success,   to  developing 
thrust  mechanisms  such  as  Ion  accelerators 
and  plasma  accelerators,  but  the  real  crux  of 
the   problem   Is  the   power   plant.  There  are 
numerous  ways  to  convert  heat  energy  Into 
electrical  energy,  of  which  perhaps  the  most 
lamlllar  are  those  based  on  use  of  thermo- 
dynamic   cycles    and    rotating    machinery. 
.Another   attractive    approach   Is   the   direct 
conversion    of    fission    heat    into    electricity 
by    means    of    thermionic    cells.    The    first 
demonstration  In  a  nuclear  reactor  of  such 
a  device  was  made  at  Los  Alamos  as  long  ago 
as    1959.    The    development    of    a    complete 
nuclear-electric    propulsion    system    will    be 
difficult  and  expensive,  but  if  man  wants  to 
continue  to  explore  space  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  such  a  development  seems  inevitable. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  SERV- 
ICE CORPS:  4  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  4  years,  the  United  States  has  spon- 
sored  a   second   type   of   Peace   Corps, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  encouragement 
of  business  around  the  globe.  In  Janu- 
ary 1963,  returning  from  a  trip  to  Africa, 
I  became  deeply  concerned  by  the  lack. 
of  efficiency  in  so  many  developing  cor- 
porations throughout  the   world.   From 
this  concern,  I  was  moved  to  propose  a 
businessman's  peace  corps.  As  a  result 
of  conference  which  I  called  for  in  the 
State  Department  in  Jime  of  1964.  the 
International   Executive   Service   Corps 
was  established.  The  lESC  is  a  privately 
sponsored  organization  foimded  on  the 
belief  that  the  talents  and  experience  of 
U.S.  businessmen  can  be  put  to  good  use 
in  other  countries.  Businessmen  who  are 
no  longer  active  in  U.S.  corporations,  or 
those  who  are  interested   in  a  change 
from  their  corporate  positions  and  can 
take  a  leave  of  absence,  are  sent  to  de- 
veloping countries,  upon  request,  to  serve 
as  advisors  to  foreign  businesses  on  tech- 
nical or  managerial  problems. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  problems  of 
new  companies  in  developing  countries 
are  another  factor  which  helps  to  main- 
tain the  modernization  gap  between 
countries  like  the  United  States  and 
those  which  are  termed  "underdevel- 
oped." This  difference  in  development 
among  nations  can  in  turn  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  expectations  and  frus- 
trations of  those  who  are  struggling  to 
improve  their  national  economies  in  a 
world  where  the  pace  of  progress  for 
already  developed  economies  continues 
to  outrun  those  which  are  yet  to  develop. 
Thus  the  economic  gap  is  broadened, 
rather  than  bridged. 

Mr.  President,  we  share  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  other  coimtries  to  achieve  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life,  and  we  value  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  in  the  attainment  of  this 
goal.  In  the  pursuits  of  both  economic 
growth  and  international  understanding, 
the  contribution  of  the  lESC  has  been 
quite  graphic.  On  the  occasion  of  its 
4-year  anniversary,  I  feel  it  is  important 
to  recognize  the  positive  efforts  which 
this  organization  has  made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  In- 
ternational Executive  Service  Corps  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  Executfve  Service  Corps— 
The  4th  Year 
The  formation  of  the  International  Execu- 
tive Service  Corps  was  officially  announced 
by  the  President  at  the  White  House  on 
June  15,  1964.  as  a  Joint  undertaking  of 
the  government  and  U.S.  business  to  apply 
practical  American  management  experience 
to  specific  business  problems  in  the  devel- 
oping nations. 

There  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. lESC  therefore  built  slowly,  testing 
Its  precepts  in  the  field,  project  by  project. 
As  these  were  proved  valid,  the  program  ac- 
celerated, and  during  the  past  year  It  has 
achieved  full  momentum. 

OVERSEAS    OPERATIONS 

In  this  fourth  year  of  activity.  lESC  has 
more  than  doubled  Its  performance  hgiu-es 
for  the   previous   three   years   combined.   It 


has  accepted  665  new  requests  for  Ameri- 
can executive  volunteers  to  advise  busi- 
nesses overseas,  bringing  its  total  of  accepted 
projects  to  1139. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  completed  303 
projects   for  a  four-year  total  of  583. 

lESC  has  recently  undertaken  initial  proj- 
ects in  Cyprus.  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia.  Israel 
and  Mortjcco.  making  a  total  of  42  developing 
countries  in  which  it  has  begun  operations. 
(These  countries,  and  the  21  posts  at  which 
lESC  Country  Directors  are  established,  are 
shown  opposite.  I 

The  significance  of  lESC's  project  growth 
does  not  lie  in  numbers  alone  however.  Each 
project  is  generated  locally,  voluntarily,  and 
at  substantial  cost  to  the  client  enterprise: 
each,  therefore,  represents  a  clear  affirmation 
by  a  foreign  businessman  of  his  desire  to 
participate  In  a  cooperative  program.  The 
widening  acceptance  of  lESC  refiects  spread- 
ing awareness  of  its  success  in  Improving 
business  performance.  A  concrete  measure  of 
clients'  satisfaction  Is  that  more  than  150 
of  ihem  have  requested  (and  received)  two 
or  more  executive  assignments. 

Tlie  range  of  businesses  lESC  has  helped 
embraces  the  whole  world  of  commerce  and 
industry:  Investment  and  banking:  raw- 
material  and  capital-goods  production; 
building  of  homes,  highways  and  factories; 
manufacture  of  a  full  assortment  of  con- 
sumer goods:  transportation  by  land,  sea 
and  air;  .sales  and  service  industries  of  all 
kinds;  and  communications.  'Within  these 
lields.  volunteer  executives  have  introduced 
modern  ideas  and  methods  of  general  man- 
agement, ndminlstration.  finance,  produc- 
tion, merchandising  and  distrlbulion. 

Constantly  seeking  ways  to  extend  Us  ef- 
fectiveness. "lESC  has  also  lent  executive  as- 
sistance to  both  public  and  private  agencies 
concerned    with    across-the-board    develop- 
ment. These  include:  the  Council  for  Inter- 
national Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment.   Taiwan:     the    National    Productivity 
Center   of   Malaysia;    the   Ministry   of   Com- 
merce and  Industry  of  Kuwait:   the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integration  in 
Hondiiras:    the    National    Investment    Bank 
of  Accra   Ghana:  the  Institute  of  Standards 
and    Industrial    Research    i  the    Iranian    na- 
tional   bureau    of    standards).    Tehran;    the 
Economic  Development  Board  of  Singapore: 
Hamashbir    Industries    (the    manufacturing 
affiliates  of   the   Israeli   labor  organization) 
lESC  has  also  provided  executive  :md  admin- 
istrative  guidance   to   certain   selected   non- 
commercial enterprises  such  as:    City  man- 
agers and  planners  for  munlcipaliUes  In  irr-n; 
administrative     and     financial     experts     icr 
Seoul    National    University,    Korea;    and    :.n 
adult    education   specialist   for   a   Brazilian- 
American  cultural  center  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Within  the  past  year.  lESC  lias  succcss- 
fullv  experimented  with  a  team  approach, 
sending  groups  of  high-level  .■=peciallsts  to 
make  concerted  attacks  upon  the  problems 
of  a  company,  an  industry  or  a  country.  Such 
teams  have  "worked  wnth  a  major  manufac- 
turer in  Argentina,  and  with  development 
agencies  in  Singapore  and  Taiwan.  The  first 
members  of  a  24-man  development  team  for 
Llbva  have  Just  arrived  In  Tripoli  and  the 
pilot  projects  for  an  integrated  program  m 
Indonesia  are  beginning  :n  DJarkata.  A  three- 
man  team  was  sent  to  Turkey  and  a  similar 
team  is  being  recruited  lor  Tunisia. 

In  recent  weeks.  lESC  has  also  begun  in- 
tensive studies  of  multi-project  participation 
in  the  war  on  hunger,  with  coordinated  pro- 
grams of  assistance  in  agricultural  research, 
production,  chemicals,  food  processing,  pack- 
aging and  distribution. 

In  short  the  record  of  lESC's  past  year  has 
been  a  record  of  new  opportunities  sought 
and  grasped,  and  of  growing  appreciation  of 
its  efTorU  throughout  the  developing  world. 

USANCES 

Fundamentallv,  lESC  !s  a  volunteer  pro- 
gram But.  organizing,  staffing  in  the  U.S. 
and   abroad,   transportation  and   living  ex- 
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p«nses  for  volunteer*  neccBiuully  irnolve  sub- 
stAnilal  cash  outlays  These  n<*ds  arw  m« 
from  several  sources  which  together  amply 
demonstrate  support  for  lESC  In  both  the 
public  and  private  seotijrs 

The  preeent  Admlnlstnitlon  fhrnugh  Its 
Agency  for  International  Devflnpinent  and 
with  the  support  of  the  CunnrPRS.  hiis  pro- 
vided indispensable  flnanclni?  fur  '.he  forma- 
tion and  continuance  of  lESC  Under  the 
present  AID-IESC  formula,  government 
funds  are  used  solely  for  costs  directly  re- 
lated to  overse.is  operations  Prrim  lESC's 
incepuon  through  this  rtscal  vear  A  I  D  sup- 
pctrt   has   totalled  •«  1    million 

Private  sources  of  f.nam-lnif   ire  •hn'efoid 

US  Sponsor  Members  I4()  corTwirnrlons 
who  make  uinu.il  ,'<.ntr.butlin»  to  lESC  as 
expressions  of  support  for  the  strengthening 
of    free-enterpr.se   around    the   world. 

Individuals  and  foundations  which  have 
provided  a  working-capital   fund: 

Overseas  client  flrnw  which  pay  round- 
tr.p  .ilr  fares  for  executives  and  their  wivea 
and  also  pay  lESC  negotiated  contnbutlonB 
tow.ird  opemt.ng  rofita. 

PTfs  .iDd  oonrrlbuUons  during  the  past 
yei>^  hav«  *>ro'.ight  the  private  siect4>r's  cash 
supp<:>rt  of  lESC  to  a  t.'t.a  of  »,T  fj  nUlUon. 
In  .iddltlon.  Uie  nor. -c.u.h  services  contrib- 
uted by  lESC  e.xecutlve  volunteers  ire  con- 
senatlvely  estimated  at  a  value  ui  late  of 
$.3  2  million.  Thtis  the  total  private  con- 
tnbutlorwi.  In  cash  :ind  senlce  roughly  equal 
the  A  I  D    appropr.atlons 

A    LOOK    .4liCAO 

In  the  four  vears  since  its  inception  IE6C 
h.as  successlully  parsed  its  formative  perlotl. 
The  questions  whlci  surrtnindcd  its  begin- 
nings—  Would  U  S  businessmen  volunteer  to 
ser-.-e'  Would  foreign  businesses  accept  their 
help  and  contribute  "o  the  program?  Could 
short-term  pr'>;ects  aclileve  signlflcant  re- 
sults'—have all  been  answered  in  the  UTlrm- 
at;ve  Continuance  of  the  lESC  program  thus 
requires  only  the  efficient  application  of 
principles   and    practices   already   developed. 

lESC  is  now  able  to  operate  at  the  level 
initiallr  set  as  lU  rlrst  plateau,  the  start-up 
of  500  new  pn  ;ect.s  per  year  It  can  continue 
at  tills  level,  o-  It  can  reach  fur  a  higher  one. 
either  by  incre.aslng  the  number  of  projects 
In  countries  now  being  served  or  by  entering 
new  .ireaa  Afnca.  India  and  Pakistan  in 
particular  are  major  segments  i>f  the  de- 
veloping world  into  which  lESC  has  yet  to 
move  significantly 

The  futtire  growth  of  this  highly  success- 
ftU  program  depends  almost  .solely  upon  the 
availability  of  funds,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate 

Ai'PENDi.t  II  -What  Thct  Say  Abroad 

■  We  .  .  congratulate  the  Iiiternatlonal 
Executive  Service  Corps,  for  the  magnlflcent 
services  It  Is  rendering  to  the  countries  In 
development  —GulUermo  Correa  C.  Presi- 
dent, IiidustTMs  Metalurgicas  Unidas  A  .\. 
Imusa.  Bogota.  Columbia. 

"The  orgaiilzatlon  has  come  through  with 
Sylng  colors.  Any  niunber  of  both  private 
busmeBsuien  and  Government  ministers  have 
mentioned  to  me  how  gratified  they  have 
been  with  the  excellent  job  which  lESC  Is 
doing." — Arrrun  H.  Meyer.  U  5.  Ambassador. 
Tehran.  Iran. 

■Of  all  the  various  forms  ol  AID  pro- 
grammes tluiC  the  United  States  has  abroad 
this  Is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
appreciated  -  Da\ Id  Salman,  Director.  Ex- 
press Service  Co  .  Ltd  .  Tehran. 

The  ictr.ities  of  lESC  are  considered  best 
fitted  to  the  need  for  exchange  of  knowledge. 
.  .  one  of  the  most  important  elements  m 
economic  devel'>pment  '  Yang  Koo  Lee. 
President.  Tong  Yang  Cement  Mfg  Co..  Ltd  . 
Seoul.  Korea. 

I  thanlt  the  lESC  for  '-he  lasting  cixipera- 
Uoa  .ind  frlendiiiip  between  ^ur  two  coun- 
tries that  has  been  made  (.osslble  by  your 
presence    here."— A.    Taylor,    President    and 


Cieneral  Manager    M.j-blecTart.  Inc..  Makatl. 
Rl7Al.  PhlllpplneB 

■  Tliank  you  for  IKSC"s  arrangements  In 
making  available  to  us  the  valuable  counsel 
and  services  of  IB51C  executives  '"  —  K  T  LI. 
Minister  of  Economics.  Republic  of  China, 
Taipei     Pal  wan 

Tlie  concept  behind  lESC  is  what  our 
ct)untry  needs  m'«t  axid  the  best  your  coun- 
try can  and  mu.st  d  ■  "'  Selc\ik  Yitsar  Cien- 
eral Manager.  Diirmns  Y.isar  ve  Ogiillarl. 
A  .'^     iT'mIr   Ttirkev 


TTIE    -SURVIV.AL    OF'     ISRAEI,     IN     A 
HOSTILE  ENVIRONMENT 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President  many  of  us 
who  are  detfRninod  that  the  State  of 
Israel  mu.st  be  .siip|X)rted  in  Its  efforts 
to  .sunr.T  in  a  hcvctUe  environment  are 
now — and  have  been  for  many  months — 
deeply  c-onceme<i  about  the  rapid  buildup 
of  Arab  forces  in  the  region.  This  buildup 
of  Arab  military  materiel  from  Com- 
munist .sourres  endanprers  the  future  .se- 
curity of  Israel 

In  this  .situation,  the  United  States 
cannot  remain  indifferent  The  United 
States,  to  my  mmd.  has  two  major  rr- 
.sponsibillties  in  retrard  to  the  Middle  East 
crl.sis  First,  the  United  States  mu.st  do 
ever\-thing  [xissible  to  encouraRe  the 
openiniT  of  diivct  ;)eace  neprotiations  l)e- 
tween  Israel  and  the  .Arab  States  Second, 
the  United  States  and  the  Western 
Powers  generally  mu.st  provide  cvery- 
thins  neces.sar\-  for  the  .security  of  the 
State  of  Israel 

Hie  immediate  question  concerning 
Israel's  .security  Involves  an  I.^rael  re- 
quest to  buy  Phantom  let  fli'htors  from 
the  United  States  The  .John.sr.n  adminis- 
tration says  neither  "Yes""  nor  "No  '  and 
defers  action  on  the  request  from  month 
to  month  I  cannot  under.stand  why  a 
d?ciaK)n  cannot  be  reached  Either  Israel 
needs  more  .superswnic  planes  or  .she  does 
not.  Israel  says  she  needs  them  Unless 
the  administration  can  dlspro\-e  this 
need,  the  iale  should  be  approved 


OSTEOPATHS  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  TO 
UTILIZE  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCT- 
ED PARTIALLY  OR  WHOLLY  WITH 
PUBIJC  FUNDS 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  re- 
cently m  New  Mexico  there  occurred  a 
medical  controversy  which  in  microcosm 
mirrors  a  larger  di-sairreement  surfacms? 
around  the  Nation.  It  centers  around  the 
nght  of  osteopaths  to  practice  in  medical 
facilities  consinicted  in  part  or  wholly 
with  public  funds 

The  second  part  of  this  isiue  revolves 
around  tlie  privileire  of  an  individual 
patient  to  choose  his  or  her  own  phy- 
sician, and  the  right  of  that  practitioner 
to  practice  in  facilitii'S  where  .such  a  pa- 
tient Is  being  treated. 

It  IS  my  contention  that  every  jiatient. 
as  a  ta.xpaycr  and  free  citizen,  luis  the 
unquestioned  option  to  choose  where  he 
will  be  treated  and  who  will  treat  lum. 
If  the  facility  in  question  happens  to 
have  been  built  in  part  or  wholly  with 
public  moneys,  then  there  is  no  ques- 
tion what.so€ver  of  the  right  of  the  prac- 
titioner he  chooses  to  treat  him  to  enter 
and  utilize  tho.sc  facilities. 

In  t-as  Cnices.  N  Mex  ,  such  a  con- 
trover.sy  arose  over  whether  o.stcopaths 
could  utilize  such  facilities.  The.se  were 


constructed  partially  or  wholly  with  Hill- 
Burton  funds,  which  happen  to  be  public 
moneys. 

Such  funds  have  been  sjient  with  bene- 
fit of  taxpayers  uppermost  in  mind. 
This  was  the  intent  of  Congress  when  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  was  first  pa.ssed  and 
implemented.  These  patients,  as  I  stated 
in  this  case,  have  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  doctors,  be  they  MJD.'s  or  osteo- 
paths Most  hospitals  permit  osteopaths 
to  utilize  their  facilities,  and  I  endorse 
this  concept  wholeheartedly. 

It  IS  well  to  bear  in  mmd  that  almost 
every  hospital  built  in  the  Nation  in 
recent  years  has  been  constructed  par- 
tially or  wholly  with  Hill-Burton  moneys. 

I  have  the  highest  respect  for  our  med- 
ical i)rofession,  and  .see  no  rea.son  at  all 
for  denying  u.se  of  .such  facilities  to  iiny 
of  lis  branches. 


THE  NIXON  RECORD 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  next  2  weeks,  one  of  our  threat,  major 
ixilitical  parties  will  choose  the  men  to 
head  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  forth - 
comin?  elect  1  in  of  our  next  President 
and  our  next  Vice  President. 

One  of  the  contenders  for  the  high 
office  of  President  Is  our  former  Senate 
ciiUcasue  and  former  Vice  President, 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  candidacy 
of  Dick  Nixon  t,'ives  the  jx'ople  of  .Amer- 
ica an  opportunity  to  provide  the  type 
of  leadership  .so  vital  and  so  desperately 
needed  to  meit  the  tests  of  tlie  future 
which  'Aill  confront  our  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  when  the  Repub- 
lican convention  meets — and  I  .say  this 
as  one  prlvileced  to  head  my  State  s  del- 
et:alion  pledged  to  .support  the  candi- 
dacy of  Richard  Nixon — It  will  turn  to 
this  distinguished  member  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-Nixon team,  which  provided  the 
country  with  8  peaceful  years  of  admin- 
istration and  .service,  to  head  our  ticket 
as  the  presidential  nominee. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  I  sup- 
IKirt  the  candidacy  of  Dick  Nixon.  I  have 
discussed  them  before,  in  the  Senate  and 
across  the  country. 

.-\n  excellent  example  of  why  I  think 
we  '.vould  do  ureit  .-service  to  our  coun- 
try by  electing  Richard  Nixon  as  Presi- 
dent IS  illustrated  in  the  July  15  issue  of 
US  News  &  World  Report,  in  which  a 
factual,  close-up  study  Is  provided  of 
what  is  termed  ""The  Nixon  Record." 

It  IS  a  record  wortlii"  of  all  .Americans 
and  15  deserving  of  the  .stud>"  and  consid- 
eration of  all  citizens  as  we  again  ap- 
proach the  time  to  make  a  vital  decision 
with  respect  to  the  leadership  we  will 
choose  to  direct  the  affairs  of  our  Na- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
excellent  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
Americans 

There  t)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TliE  Nixon   Record 

(  .Note. — Richard  M.  Nixon,  miiklng  a  sec- 
ond bid  for  the  White  House,  has  a  2a-year 
record  in  public  life.  Lately  he  has  sjwken 
■  ut  .:i  many  touchy  lisues.  Prom  past  per- 
rormauce,  and  recent  speeches,  where  does 
the  former  Vice  President  stand  on  Vietnam? 
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Riots?  Crime?  How  would  he  change  major 
policies  if  elected?  What  did  be  do  as  Vice 
I»resldent?  A  close-up  of  Nixon— the  facta  vs. 
the  myths — emerges  from  a  study  ot  the 
record.  I  .       „        ,„  __ 

A  month  in  advance  of  the  Republican 
National  convention.  Richard  M.  Nixon  ap- 
|,ears  to  be  his  party's  choice  for  President 
in  the  November  election. 

Who  is  Richard  Nixon?  What  has  he  done? 
Where  does  he  stand  on  the  nation's 
problems? 

This  IS  what  the  record  shows; 
For  eight  vears.  Mr  Nixon  served  as  Vice 
I>reRldent  In  "the  Elsenhower  Administration, 
1953-61.  At  39.  he  became  the  second-young- 
est man  In  history  ever  to  hold  the  No.  2 
position  in  the  US   Oovernment. 

Before  that  Mr  Nixon  had  served  In  Con- 
gress for  six  vears— four  years  In  the  House, 
two  years  In  the  Senate — from  the  State 
of  California. 

leaving  Washington  In  1961,  Mr.  Nixon 
practiced  law  In  Ixjs  Angeles  for  two  years. 
In  1963.  he  moved  to  New  York,  where  he  Is 
now  a  senior  partner  In  one  of  the  10  largest 
Jaw  firms  in  the  country. 

Widely  traveled.  Mr.  Nixon  lias  been  abroad 
14  times  since  1961  on  various  business  or 
personal  '"fact-finding  trips"  to  every  conti- 
nent. Including  three  round-the-world  jour- 
neys. He  has  visited  Vietnam  five  times  in 
the  last  live  years. 

Now  55  vears  old.  Mr.  Nixon  is  younger 
than:  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  who 
was  57  on  May  27;  Governor  Nelson  A.  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York,  who  was  60  on  July  8; 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  will  be 
60  on  August  27. 

In  the  last  22  years.  Mr.  Nixon  has  run  for 
public  office  In  seven  elections.  He  won  five, 
lost  two.  Now  he  is  engaged  In  his  eighth 
campaign. 

Announcing  his  candidacy  for  President 
In  1968.  Mr.  Nixon  entered  the  Republican 
primary  elections  In  six  States.  He  won  them 
all.  bv  the  following  vote  percentages:  79 
per  cent  In  New  Hampshire:  80  per  cent  in 
Wisconsin;  71  per  cent  In  Nebraska;  73  per 
cent  m  Oregon;  100  per  cent  in  Indiana  and 
South  Dakota. 

.Significant  elements  of  the  Nixon  record 
Include — 

Early  life 

Rlch.-ird  Milhous  Nixon  was  born  Jan.  9, 
1913.  at  Yorba  Linda.  Calif.,  the  son  of 
Francis  A  and  Hannah  Milhous  Nixon.  The 
Nixons  were  a  working-class  family  of  mod- 
est means. 

Both  of  his  parents  were  descended  from 
early  American  stock  that  had  migrated  to 
New  England  from  Ireland  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  gone  on  to  the  West 
Coast  by  wav  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Mr.  Nixons  mother  was  a  Quaker,  and  he 
had  a  Quaker  upbringing.  He  was  to  explain 
later: 

"Tlie  three  p.isslons  of  the  Quakers  are 
peace,  civil  rinhts  and  tolerance.  That's  why. 
as  a  Quaker.  I  cant  be  an  extremist,  a  racist, 
or  an  uncompromising  hawk." 

When  he  was  9  years  old.  lus  famUy  moved 
to  Whlttler.  Calif  .  where  ills  father  ran  a 
peneral  store  and  filling  station.  During  his 
boyhood.  Mr  Nixon  kept  books  and  clerked 
in   tlie  store. 

Kduvation 

Mr  Nixon  worked  lus  way  through  Whittier 
College,  a  small  Quaker  institution,  where 
he  graduated  in  1934  with  an  A.B.  degree. 
He  received  a  scholarship  to  Duke  University 
law  school  at  Durham.  N.C..  where  he  fin- 
ished third  in  his  class  In  1937.  He  returned 
to  Wliittier  to  practice  law  for  4'2  years. 
War  record 
As  a  Quaker.  Mr.  Nixon  could  have  claimed 
the  status  of  a  conscientious  objector  in  the 
draft  in  World  War  II.  Instead,  he  took  a 
Navy  commission  in  1942,  and  served  3Vi 
years— mostly    on    islands    in    the    Pacific — 


rising    from    lieutenant.    Junior    grade,    to 
lieutenant  commander. 


Family 
In  1840  Mr.  Nixon  married  Thelma  Cath- 
erine (Pat)  Ryan,  daughter  of  a  Nevada 
miner,  who  had  worked  her  way  through  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and  gone 
to  Whlttler  to  teach   school. 

The  Nixons  observed  their  28th  wedding 
anniversary  on  June  21.  They  have  two 
daughters.  Patricia,  22,  graduated  June  14 
at  fashionable  Finch  College  In  Manhattan. 
Her  father  gave  the  commencement  address. 
Julie,  19,  a  student  at  Smith  College,  is 
engaged  to  David  Elsenhower,  grandson  of 
the  former  President  under  whom  Mr.  Nixon 
served. 

The  family  lives  in  a  iO-rotim  co-opcrniive 
apartment  on  Fifth  Avenue  overlooking  New 
York's  Central  Park,  in  the  same  building 
where  Governor  Rockefeller  has  a  residence. 
The  Nixons  now  attend  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church  in  New  York,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  m  America. 
Financc.t 
Since  he  has  been  in  New  York,  Mr  Nixon 
has  earned  about  $200,000  a  year  from  prac- 
ticing law,  and  writing  i-ewspaper  and 
magazine   articles. 

His  net  worth  is  estimated  .it  ;u-ound 
$250  000— mostly  in  real  estate  in  N»w  York 
and  California.  When  he  left  the  Government 
In  1961,  Mr.  Nixon  estimated  his  net  worth 
at  around   $48,000. 

The  law  firm — Nixon.  Mudee.  Rose.  Guth- 
rie Alexander  and  Mitchell— has  a  stall  of 
70 'lawyers,  serving  a  number  of  corporate 
and  international  clients.  Their  offices  occupy 
four  floors  at  20  Broad  Street  in  the  heart 
of  New  York's  financial  district. 
C/iaracferis£irs 
Mr  Nixon  is  one  of  few  men  left  in  public 
life  today  who  write  their  own  speeches.  He 
keeps  up  with  current  events  by  reading, 
traveling,  talking  or  corresponding  with  a 
wide  variety  of  acquaintances  in  Government, 
business,  and  educational  circles. 

For  relaxation,  he  plays  piano  by  ear.  and 
listens  to  symphony  music.  He  follows  foot- 
ball and  baseball  on  the  sports  pages. 

Formerly  a  golfer,  he  now  walks  for  exer- 
cise Seldom  ill,  he  is  Ixithered  occasionally 
by  hay  fever.  He  follows  a  self-prescribed  diet 
to  hold  down  his  weight.  His  doctors  say  that 
he  Is  In  normal  good  health. 
Public  hfe 
During  his  public  career  in  the  last  22 
years,  Mr.  Nixon  has  said  or  done  these 
things: 

CONGRESS,    1947-52 

As  a  33-year-old  war  veteran  Just  out  of 
Navy  uniform.  Mr.  Nixon  was  first  elected  to 
Congress  in  1946  from  the  twelfth  dlsUlct  in 
southern  California.  He  unseated  Represent- 
ative Jerry  Voorhls,  a  "New  Deal"  Democrat 
who  had  held  the  office  for  10  years.  Mr. 
Nixon  won  by  a  margin  of  15.592  votes,  with 
56.7  per  cent  of  the  total  vote. 

In  1948.  Mr.  Nixon  won  the  nomination  of 
both  major  parties  under  California's  old 
cross-filing  svstem.  and  was  reelected  with 
141,509  of  the  162,807  votes  cast. 

After  the  Korean  War  broke  out  In  1950. 
Mr  Nixon  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
succeed  Senator  Sheridan  Downey,  a  Demo- 
crat, who  retired  because  of  Illness.  In  the 
Senate  campaign.  Mr.  Nixon  defeated  Repre- 
sentative Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  a  onetime 
movie  actress  and  "llberai"  Democrat,  by  a 
plurality  of  680.947  votes  and  59.2  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

What  he  was  for 
In  Congress.  Mr.  Nixon  supported  such 
things  as  the  United  Nations.  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization.  European  recovery 
progikm,  U.S.  troops  for  Europe,  economic 
and  military  assistance  lor  allies  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  technical  assistance  for  underde- 
veloped   areas,    and    the    Reciprocal    Trade 


Agreements  Act.  He  cosponsored  the  unsuc- 
cessful Brlcker  amendment  to  restrict  treaty- 
making  powers  of  the  President. 

Mr  Nixon  also  supported  civil  rights,  selec- 
tive service,  universal  military  training,  rais- 
ing the  federal  minimum  wage,  increasing 
Social  Security  benefits  and  coverage,  the 
•ndelands  oil  bill,  a  bill  to  exempt  Inde- 
pendent natural-gas  producers  from  federal 
regulation,  income  tax  reduction,  the  dis- 
placed persons  and  McCarran-Walter  immi- 
gration acts,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and 
statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman  in  1947.  he 
toured  Europe  with  a  select  House  commit- 
tee lo  lav  the  proundwork  lor  America's 
postwar  foreign-aid  program,  starting  with 
the  Marshall  Plan. 


Thingn  he  oppoaed 

Mr  Nixon  opposed  the  Brannan  nirm  phiu. 
j.ublic-housing  subsidies,  extension  of  fed- 
eral rent  controls,  and  admission  of  Com- 
niunlst  China  to  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  he  lielped  draft  the  Taft- 
Hartley  labor  law  In  1947.  and  voted  to  pass 
It  over  President  Truman's  veto.  Also,  he 
voted  to  request  the  President  to  invoke  the 
n.atlonal-emergency-lnjunction  provisions  of 
the  law  in  the  1952  steel  strike. 

On  civil  rights,  he  voted  for  a  bill  in  1950 
to  establish  a  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Commission  He  also  voted  .against  poU  taxes 
and  segregation  in  the  armed  forces,  and  for 
"home  rule"  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 

Mr.  Nixon  came  to  national  attention  in 
1948-49  for  his  role  in  developing  evidence 
In  the  Alger  Hiss  case  President  Truman 
called  the  cose  a  "red  herring" 

Subsequently.  Mr.  HLss.  a  high  State  De- 
partment official,  was  convicted  of  perjury, 
for  Ivlng  under  oath  to  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee  at>out  his  connec- 
tions  wnth   Soviet  agents. 

VICE    PRESIDENT.    1953-61 

When  he  was  39.  Richard  Nixon  was  chosen 
by  acclamation  at  the  1952  RepubUcan  Con- 
vention in  Clucago  to  be  the  nce-presiden- 
tlal  running  mate  of  General  of  the  Army 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

The  Eisenhower-Nixon  ticket  won  by  a 
plurality  of  6.621.242  votes,  receiving  55  1 
per  cent  of  the  total  vote — to  end  20  years 
of  the  Democratic  "New  Deal  "  in  Washington 
In  1956.  the  Eisenhower-Nlxon  ticket  was 
re-elected  bv  a  margin  of  9.567,720  votes, 
with  57  4  per  cent  of  the  total— carrying  all 
but  seven  States, 

As  Vice  President  Mr,  Nixon  presided  over 
Cabinet  meetings  and  the  National  Security 
Council  during  the  serious  illnesses  of  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower  in  1955  I  heart  attick  i . 
1956  I  ileitis  operation),  and  1957  ( stroke!. 
Also.  Mr.  Nixon  served  :is  head  of  two  inter- 
governmental lx)dies— the  Presidents  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Contr.-icts.  affecting 
equality  in  emploj-ment.  and  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Price  Stability  for  Economic 
Growth. 

As  presiding  officer  of  the  US.  Senate  for 
eight  years.  Mr.  Nixon  broke  more  tie  votes 
than  any  other  Vice  President  in  history. 

He  issued  an  advisory  ruling  that  the  Sen- 
ate could— at  the  start  of  each  new  Con- 
gress— by  simple  majority  vote  amend  Sen- 
ate Rule'  XXII.  the  "cloture  rule"  frequently 
used  to  prolong  debate  on  civil-rights  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  Mr. 
Nixon's  friends  and  allies  were  the  so-called 
"progressives"  in  the  Cabinet— such  as  Labor 
Secretary  J.vmes  P  Mitchell.  Interior  Secre- 
tary Fred  A.  Sea  ton.  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam P.  Rocers.  and  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Arthur  S  Flemming. 
The  Vice  President  teamed  up  with  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  1960  to  settle  a  national  steel 
strike,  yi-ith  a  pay  raise  for  union  workers. 
In  1958.  Mr.  Nixon  proposed  a  tax  cut — un- 
successfully—as an  ""antirecesfilon"'  measure. 
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Aa  Pr««ldent  Kaenhower  »  p*r»on*i  etnl»- 
■axy.  Mr  Nlion  bnd  tila  wife  visited  &5  coun- 
tr'.w  on  Tsxtoua  "food  will"  trip*  between 
1953  and  1950.  USTelln«  ISO  000  mllea  The 
Vice  Proaldacit's  party  oarrowly  escaped  in- 
jury when  ttie  Nixon*  were  stoned  f)y  C'ltn- 
muiUat- incited  moba  In  Peri  ajid  Veneznela 
In  1958  during  a  tour  o(  nine  South  Amrr- 
Ican  oounttle*. 

In  1969.  the  Nlx^na  visited  P'iland  ivnd 
RLiaala  on  a  10-day  Journey  when  Mr  .Snon 
opened  the  U3    exhibition  in  Mi^cow 

There  the  Vice  President  en«{a«;ed  in  an 
Impromptu  and  celebrated  kitchen  debate  ' 
with  the  Soviet  Prenoler  Nlklta  Khru.ihchev. 
which  was  telensed  around   the   world 

Toward  the  end  of  hl.^  .^(1m!nl.^l^atlon. 
President  Elsenhcwer  said  of  Mr  Nixon  "No 
man  In  history  was  ever  better  trained  for 
the  Presidency  If  -such  duties  should  fall 
upon  hitn   ' 

TW'j-TTME    L.'.->EJl      laaO-62 

Critics  call  Mr  Nixon  a  'two-time  loser." 
arisinj?  out  of  his  defeats  In  the  elecUoas 
of   1960  and   1962    Here  are   the  facts 

In  1J60.  the  Republicans  n^'mln-^ted  Mr 
N:Ton  far  President,  with  UN  .Embassador 
Hf^ry  C«teot  Lodge  as  his  runnini?  m.ite 

The  Democrat*  chose  a  tlcKet  conip<:)sed  of 
Senator  John  P  Kennedy  of  Ma-isacnusetts. 
for  President,  and  senator  Lyndon  B  Juhn- 
Bon     of   Texas,    for   Vice   President 

Mr  Nixon  lc«t  the  rlL^est  n.itli^nal  elec- 
tion m  76  years  by  a  marijui  -f  ri8  5T4  vrites 
out  of  a  total  o.'  68aJ8.2l8.  ■  r  a  dirTerence  of 
one  fifth  of  1  per  cent  in  the  maj.jr-party 
vote  The  popular  vote  wis 

Kennedv-Johnson    34.226.731 

Nl.x.  n-Lodge    34.108.157 

Mr  Nixon  carried  26  States,  to  22  for  Mr. 
Kennedy    The    late   Senator   Harry    F    Bvrd. 

Sr  >t  Virginia,  gut  a  majority  of  the  e:e<-tur3 
In  two  States  The  electoral  vote  was  Ken- 
nedy 303.  Nixon  219,  Byrd  15 

Election  returns  showed  that  the  Demo- 
crats won  the  electoral  votes  of  key  North- 
ern industrial  States  m  a  few  big  cities  do- 
minated by  Democratic  machines  A  Repub- 
lican Party  leader  sa.d  later  th.it  more  than 
5  000  voting  precincts  in  these  cities  either 
were  not  manned  by  Republican  p<.'ll-watch- 
ers  at  all.  or  wore  improperly  manned  '  In 
1968.  he  added,     every  poll  will  be  manned  " 

Mr  Nixon.  In  his  b.X)lc  called  Six  Crises." 
attributed  his  defeat  in  part  to  alleged  v.jte 
frauds  In  some  States,  plus  a  wh  >iHsa^e 
shift  of  Catholic  voters  to  the  Democratic 
ticket,  without  a  corresponding  and  bal- 
ancing shift  of  Protestants  away  frum  Ken- 
nedy 

Returning  to  C.iUfornlj,.  Mr  Nixon  was  en- 
couriged  by  friends  to  run  for  Governor  in 
1362  a^a.nst  Democrat  Edmund  G  ( Pat » 
Brown,  who  had  defeated  former  Senator 
William  F  Knowland  for  Governor  in  1958 
by  a  margin  of  1.029.165  votes,  with  59  7 
per  cent  of  ttie  iota: 

A  primary  flght  ensued  in  the  Republican 
Party  The  Cailforni.i  Republican  organiza- 
tion endorsed  Mr  Nixon,  and  adopted  a  res- 
olution condemning  the  John  Birch  Society 
B5  "dictatorial  and  totalitarian  " 

Conservative"  Republicans  backed  Joseph 
C  Shell,  minor. ty  leader  of  the  California 
legislature  Mr  Nixon  won  the  primary  by 
around  1,288.000  votes  to  670.000  for  Mr 
Shell 

In  the  general  election,  Governor  Brown 
beat  Mr  Nixon  by  a  margin  of  296.758  out 
of  nearly  9  million  ballots,  with  51  9  per  cent 
of  the  total  vote 

Mr  Nl.xon  blamed  his  defeat  on  a  defec- 
tion  of   ■  conservatives  "   Said   he 

"T  did  reasonably  well  among  Dem»x-rat8 
and  Independents,  but  f-UJed  to  get  the  Re- 
publican vote  Ironically  I  waa  supipoeed  to 
t>e  the  'oonaeirTaUve'  candidate  " 

Calling  It  "my  last  campaign  for  public 
oftlce  ■  Mr  Nixon  moved  to  New  York  to 
begin  an  entirely  new  career. 


WrW    TO«K    LAWTim.     I»S.1-«« 

Since  1963.  Mr  Nixon  hAs  been  prw-tldng 
law  *p«Utlng  wrl'-lnn.  and  traveling  at  home 
and  abrfjad  In  1967  aJ.»ne,  he  traveled  100- 
000  nU.os  .jvrseaa.  vUlUng  40  ojuntrles  in 
Afrlo*  and  the  Middle  East.  Western  and 
Eastern  Europe  the  Soviet  Union.  Asia  and 
L.it.ln   .Vmerlcji 

In  1964.  he  supported  B.irry  Ooldwater  f  'r 
Prenlient.  aiaJtiiig  nv.re  Ui.vn  100  sjjeeclies 
for  the  Republi.-a\a  nominee  in  J6  States  lu 
1966  he  made  campcdgn  ,ippe«.nuic#s  f  ir  Re- 
publican c  vnUld.itf  s  in  35  States  and  61 
congres»lon.U  d.au-lcts  Ri^ubllc-ina  nvule 
sweeping  galiis  in  tlie  VM6  mid-term  elec- 
tion, including  8  Lloveniors  J  US  S,-n.it4rs 
and  47  Repreaent^mves 

Mr  Nixon  astlniatea  that  he  has  traveled 
200,iX)0  milee  since  ll»64.  helping  to  build 
political  org.\nl2aitlon.s,  pnimote  candidates, 
and  raaa  funOs  for  the  R<-j)ubllcan  Party 

By  lJt>8  .t  *  lo  ippireut  tiiat  he  h.ul  mode 
one  il  the  m  .»t  remarkable  political  come- 
l>ack3  m  .American  history  On  Pebniory  1. 
RlchiLTd  N'Lx.m  f  •mvally  announced  that  he 
w:)uld  be  a  .i:.clldate  f  «•  tlie  1968  Republi- 
can nomination 

In  -his  quest  >f  the  Pre!Kldency.  Mr  Nixon 
ha«  stated  these  policy  p<J6iUou3  on  major 
Uoues 

In  a  speech  In  New  Y  >rk  m  Jinuary  27 
"When  the  str  .n,?est  :m.Uon  In  the  world 
can  be  tied  down  for  four  years  in  i  war  with 
a  f.)!.irth-rate  m.lit.iry  power,  when  respect 
for  the  United  States  hoj  f.iUen  *>  :i>w  that 
a  fourth-rate  p>ower  like  Nor.h  K>>rea  will 
hijack  an  American  ship  on  the  hli?h  .se.ifi: 
when  the  nation  with  the  gr«ite»t  triidiuon 
of  respect  for  the  rjle  of  law  Ls  Uirix  apHrt 
by  unprecedented  l.iwleBtmese.  when  a  na- 
Uon  which  h.Ls  been  a  symbol  of  human 
liberty  and  equa.lty  of  opportunity  for  ail 
the  people  Is  divided  by  nci^  strife:  and 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  truvel  at  home  or  abroad  without 
fearing  a  hostile  demonstration,  then  I  siiy. 
this  ^  not  a  Um-e  to  continue — this  Ls  a  time 
fir  new   leadership  " 

At  Indianapolis  on  May  2  ".\  divided 
Democratic  Party  cannot  unite  this  divided 
country  " 

A  statement  on  June  28 
"Hubert  Humphrey  is  the  second  m-in  and 
chief    publicist    of    an    admlnlatrutlon    that 
hjo  provided  over  the  near  coU.ipse  of  fwace 
at  h.)me,   and  h.LS  failed  to  bring  to  .in  end 
the    I'ln^est    war    in    .Amerloan    history 
What   Mr    Humphrey   offers   America   la  four 
more  ve»irs  of  the  same  pn>gTama  oJid  poUclos 
that  have  failed  for  the  last  Ave  years  ' 
Law  and  order 
In   an   article   In   the   October     1967.    Issue 

of    "Readers    Digest Far    from     being    a 

Great   Society,'   ours    Ls    beconung   a   lawless 
society 

"Our  Judges  have  gone  too  far  in  weaken- 
ing the  peace  forces  aa  .iKaiii.st  the  criminal 
forces  Our  opinion-makers  ha\e  gone  too  far 
in  promoting  the  doctrine  that  when  a  law 
Is  broken,  society— not  the  cnnunal — is  to 
bl.ame 

"Our  Judges  and  courts  must  take  a  large 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  current 
lawlessness  " 

Riullo  speech  June  27  '.Emerlca  h.aa  been 
rocket!  by  disorders,  shixked  by  crime, 
stunned  by  as8.ia8i nations,  and  left  in  puz- 
zled furv  bv  »  wave  of  unruly  demonstra- 
tions and  moss  obstructlonl.sm.  not  only  In 
the  streets  of  our  cities,  but  In  the  halls  of 
our  great  universities  " 

Crime 
In  I  white  paper"  Issued  May  9  The  US 
Ls  fojt  becooilag  an  armed  camp  of  200 
million  .\merlcana  living  in  fear  "  Mr,  Nixon 
called  for  a  concerted  attack  on  crime.  In- 
cluding 

Legalized  wiretapping  and  electronic  sur- 
veillance of  criminals,    grants  to  tbe  States 


for  Improved  crime  laboratories  and  detec- 
tion farlUties;  more  policemen  at  higher  pay 
and  with  better  training;  removal  of  Su- 
preme Court  restrictions  on  criminal  confefi- 
sioiis  In  evidence 

The  Supreme  Court.  Mr  Nixon  charged 
has  erected  a  "barbed  wire  of  legalisms  ' 
whicii  has  "eiTecUvely  shielded  hundreds  of 
criminals  from  punishment  "  Said  he  'There 
la  a  genuine  need  for  future  Presidents  to 
Include  In  Uielr  appointments  to  the  US, 
.-Supreme  Court  men  wlui  ,ire  thort^ughly  ex- 
perienced and  versed  In  the  criminal  laws  of 
the  land  " 

When  Congress  passed  an  omnibus  crime 
bill  Mr  Nixon  accused  PrefUdent  Johnson 
of  "vacillation"  In  signing  the  measure  He 
sHid  tne  President  and  .attorney  Gener.il 
Ram-sey  Clark  were  'relucUint  conscripts  '  ;u 
the  war  on  crime 

On  June  22  Mr  Nixon  ix>lnted  out  that 
1  iw  enforcement  in  W.Lahmgton.  DC.  Is  a 
federal  responsibility  He  called  the  crime 
rate  in  the  nations  capital  -up  100  per  cent 
since  1960 — "a  national  disgrace"  He  .suKl 
that  millions  of  Americans  who  once  visited 
the  seat  of  their  Government  were  .■staylmr 
away  "out  of  a  Justified  fear  for  their  welfare 
and  safety." 

CiriJ  nghtx 

A   statement   In    Boston   nn   February    15 
"The    most    fundament.il    civil    right   Is    the 
riglit  t.1  be  safe  from  violence  We  shouKl 

be  uncompromising  In  resisting  breaches  ol 
law  whether  they  take  the  form  of  wanton 
noting,  of  civil  disobedience  in  the  c.iu.se  ol 
civil  riRhts.  or  of  Illegal  strikes  against  the 
pviblic  health  .ind  safety  " 

In  in  NBC  r:ullo  address  March  7  \  major 
deficiency  In  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  is  "lt.s  tend- 
ency to  lay  the  blame  for  the  riots  on  every- 
one except  the  rioters  ' 

A  speech  in  New  York  on  Dec   8.  1967: 

"Year  by  ye.ir.  the  violence  in  our  cities 
takes  )n  more  of  the  aspects  of  ituernlla 
war  Under  the  Illusion  of  the  Govern- 

ment's unlimited  power  t-o  rem.ike  .society. 
extravagant  promises  have  been  made  to  the 
Negro  .  .  Much  of  the  bitterness  of  the 
Negro  slum  dweller  Is  the  re.'^ult  of  these  false 
promises  .  The  urban  Negro  is  the  chief 
victim  of  urban  violence  " 
StudPTif  J 

When  Columbia  University  w.as  reduced  to 
a  state  of  virtual  seii^e  by  militant  students. 
Mr  Nixon  called  the  uprising  "a  national 
disgrace  '  Even  more  deplorable,  he  said,  was 
'the  conduct  of  those  professors  and  teachers 
who  have  condoned  or  encour.aged  or  ex- 
ctised  the  lawlcssne.ss  of  their  students." 
Stnkes 

On  February  10.  In  connection  with  the 
New  York  tjarbaite  strike: 

"No  union  h.is  the  right  to  strike  ai^alnst 
the  pubilc  he.iith  or  safety  .  Our  cities 
c.in  be  livable  only  if  they  can  be  governed. 
This  means  the  right  to  apply  the  law. 
and  the  right  to  insist  that  those  employees 
on  whom  the  pubilc  health  and  .safety  de- 
pend discharge  their  public  obligations  in 
.;  rid  faith   " 

Potrrfy 

From  the  M.iy  9    "white  paper  "  on  crime. 

"The  role  >f  poverty  as  a  cause  of  the 
crime  upsurge  m  .America  h.is  been  grossly 
exa.^erated  and  the  incumbent  Adminis- 
tration bears  a  major  responsibility  for  per- 
petuation of  the  myth.  The  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  not  a  war  on  crime;  It  is  no  substitute 
for  a  wur  on  crime" 

In  New  York  on  Janu.ary  27: 

"We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  war  on 
pwverty  m  Uiis  country,  but  let  us  never 
forget  that  the  war  on  fxsverty  didn't  begin 
with  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  began  190  years 
a^o  when  this  country  was  founded.  .  .  . 
The  reason  for  America's  progreas  over  190 
years  is  not  because  of  what  Government  did 
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for  the  people,  but  because  of  what  the  peo- 
ple did  for  themselves  " 
CitifS 
In    Minneapolis   on    April    20:    PoUUclanfi- 
pn.mises  ol   billions  of  dollars  in  taxpayers- 
money   U)  rebuild  the   big  cities  of   America 
are     dishonest    and    a   cruel   delusion."   The 
US    IS  facing     one  of  the  greatest  financial 
crises  in  our  history   '  Declared  Mr.  Nixon:  "I 
am  not  Rolng  to  join  those  candidates  who 
are  promising  more  .lud  more  billions. 

Instead,  he  projxwed  a  program  of  "black 
capitalism  "  to  advance  Negroes  ;n  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system  through  private  owner- 
ship of  homes  and  bu.-.inesses.  a.sslsled  by 
management  ir.iimu^;.  loan  gu.irantees,  and 
new  capital  sources 

•In  order  to  liave  human  rights,  people 
need  property  nghis-aud  never  has  Uils 
been  more  true  thiin  in  the  c.ise  of  the  Negro 
todiiv  "  Mr  Nixon  ob.served.  He  pointed  out 
that  "black  militants'  don't  talk  about  "hand 
outs  "  and  "welfare  '-  what  they  want  is  "dlg- 
miy  and  self-respect  " 

•Hie  lormer  Vice  Pre..iacnt  proposed  on 
May  2  a  number  ol  "hpecinc.  practical  things 
that  c.n  be  done  now  to  get  private  enter- 
prise into  the  ghetto.'  as  a  substitute  for 
•■federal  doles,  federal  housing,  federal  make- 
work  Jobs  ■' 

Gorr' 'irni  It  spcnrfing 
In  New  Y,.rk  on  January  27:  "For  a  nation 
with  our  wealth  and  prf>wth  over  the  past 
five  vexirs  to  spend  50  billion  dollars  more 
than"  we  take  in^this  is  certainly  an  eco- 
nomic insanity" 

In  Chlcaeri  on  February  18: 
■•The  John.son  Administration  itself— its 
own  spending  -is  to  blame  for  the  fiscal  mess 
we're  m:  for  the  fact  that  we're  going  to 
have  the  hiirhest  interest  rates  in  this  cen- 
tury the  higheit  taxes  in  hisU.ry.  and  the 
highest  rise  m  i,he  cost-of-living  in  a  gen- 
eraUon.  It  isn't  what  Americans  spend 
abroad  but  what  the  Administration  is 
sm-nding  in  Wa-shington.  that  is  the  reasoii 
for   the   we.ikntss  of    the  American  dollar, 

M  MinneapoUb  on  .\pnl  20:  The  "lamily 
budget"  is  being  pinched  by  inliationary 
Government  .spending,  and  a  declining  value 

of  the  dollar,  he  B;ud.  

At  Aberdeen.  SD  .  on  April  27.  Mr.  Mxon 
said  Uie  nation  has  a  "runaway  economy. 
He  added  that  every  day  President  Johnson 
put  olT  cutting  t.!ie  icnieral  budget,  "he  places 
in  greater  Jeopardy  the  entire  international 
monetary  strucuire." 

In  a  radio  speech  June  27.  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
posed a  new  commission  on  government  re- 
orgwiizatlon-wuh  a  "broader  mandate" 
thiui  the  Hoover  Commission— to  conduct  a 
"fuudiunemal  reapjiraisal  of  our  whole 
structure  ol  government.  "  from  federal  down 
through  State  and  local  agencies,  to  make 
government  "more  responsive  "  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 

Said  Mr.  Nixon:  "Power  has  been  flowing 
to  Wasltington  lor  a  third  of  a  century,  and 
now  It's  time  to  btart  it  flowing  back— to  the 
States,  to  the  communities.  ..nd  most  impor- 
tant, to  the  people. ■• 

Business 
The  National  .'Association  of  Manufacturers 
In  New  York  on  Dec.  8.  1967: 

"  Mncrican  business— men  like  your.selves — 
built  -he  cities  of  this  nation;  and  American 
business  can  rebuild  them.  The  modem  cor- 
poration is  no  longer  simply  an  economic 
unit  It  has  l>ecome  a  social  unit,  an  action 
unit,    and    its    skills    are    needed    where   the 

action  is.  ^     ,..  »        „«' 

"No  force  on  earth,  none  in  the  history  oi 
man's  experience,  has  ever  shown  the  ca- 
pacity for  creating  employment  that  has 
been  shown  bv  the  private  economy  of  the 
US.  It  Is  a  mighty  engine  of  social  progress. 
Vietnam 
In  an  interview  in  Boston  on  Aug.  21, 
1907:    "The    AdmlnistraUon,   In   effect,   has 


resigned  America  to  a  long  and  grinding  war. 
I  support  the  use  of  air  and  sea  power— but 
not  all  of  our  power.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons." 

In  a  statement  on  Nov.  2.  1967 : 
"'What  Is  at  stake  in  this  war  is  not  Just 
the    future    of    Vietnam,    but   the   future   of 
peace  and  freedom  In  Uie  Pacific,  That  means 
our  future.  " 

The    Johnson    Administration   has     based 
its  policy  on  the  false  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wants  to  end  this  war.   ,   ,      Its 
policy  of  gradualism  has  retulied  in  fritter- 
ing away  our  imnien.'-e  niililary  and  economic 
advanta'ges.    ,    .    .    Let'.-,    end    this    war.    But 
let's  end  It  in  a  way  that  will  bring  lasting 
peace — and  not  prodtice  another  war" 
,A  statement  In  Chicago  on  Feb.  18: 
V ""Where  the  Communists  ;ire  concerned— as 
we"  learned    in    Korea— v.hen    we    talk,    they 
flght.  We  must  never  forget  that  after  truce 
talks    started    in    Korea,    there    were    18,000 
\merlcan  deaths— more  than  died  before  the 
truce   talks  began    We  mvist   neNcr  let   that 
happen  In  Vietnam." 

At  CorvalUs.  Orog..  Ai)ril  25:  Mr  Mxon  op- 
posed a  "coalition  Go\  eminent"'  in  South 
Vietnam  which  would  incliule  the  Viet  Cong 
Communists,  saving:  "Tliat  -aouUI  end  the 
war.  but  lose  the  peace. " 

A  statement  issued  in  Chic.u:o  on  Juno 
"JO-  "I  believe  a  neeotiated  setlUmeii'  in  Vlet- 
name  is  in  the  intercut  of  the  US.  and  our 
allies."  but  presidential  candidates  .should  be 
careful  what  they  say  durinc  peiice  negotia- 
tions. 

"Any  candidate  who  lakes  a  weaker  posi- 
tion than  the  President  on  Vietn.im  is  taking 
a  chance  of  exploding  the   peace  talks    .   .   . 
Nothing  would  do  more  to  di.scourage  an  end 
to  the  war,  thrai   to  say  we  wnll    not   rescrr 
to  military  needs  in  Vietnam   " 
Foreign  policy 
An   NBC   network   radio  speech   on   March 
28'  "Never  has  the  U  S.  been  in  more  trouble 
in  more  places  than  it  is  today— in  Europe, 
in    Latin    An^erica.    in    the    Middle    East,    m 
Southeast  Asia,  .  .  . 

•"We  have  come  to  a  time  when  Amerira 
must  reappraise  ...  its  role  and  its  respon- 
sibilities in  the  world.  ...  If  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  want  to  remain  free. 
they  must  rise  In  their  own  defense.  They 
can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  relying  ^^n 
American  power" 

Foreign   aid 
\  speech  in  New  York  on  Sept.   12.  1967: 
"•The  economic  history  of  the  poorer  coun- 
tries since  World  Wivr  II  points  to  one  clear 
fact-     that     the     successful     countries  .  .  . 
have   adopted   an    incentive   economy,    while 
those  that  have   followed  the  socialist   road 
have  failed.  So.  let's  .^top  ..pologizing  lor  the 
success  of  free  enterprise." 
."./idca.Nf 
A  statement    in   Chicago  on  February    18: 
"■In  the  Middle  East  .   ,   .  the  big  winner 
turns  out  to  be  the  SoMet  Union.  They  have 
a     naval     pre.=ento     in     the     Mediterranean 


2'  .  to  1  in  terms  of  deliverable  nuclear  c^  pa- 
blflty  Urdess  there  Is  new  leadership,  and  a 
change  of  poller,  within  two  or  three  years 
the  Soviet  Union  will  equal  us  m  nuclear 
capabilities,  and  will  tlien  pass  us- unless 
we  do  something  about  it  "" 

Mr  Nixon  recalled  that  an  alleged  'mis- 
sile "ap"  was  used  as  an  argument  against 
him  in  the  1960  election  Because  of  the 
supenoritv  in  nuclear-weapons  systems  built 
up  during  the  Eisenhower  Administration, 
Mr.  Nixon  polluted  ..ul  m  .m  NBC  radio  ad- 
dress on  March   28: 

■In  lf>62  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban  mi.-.Mle 
crisis  the  balance  of  .strategic  power  made 
It  iK>s.sible  lor  President  Kennedy  to  deliver 
,  'ully  credible  threat  ol  nuclear  retaliation 
The  President  '.va.s  .ible  to  lace  down  the 
soviet  !e..dcrs.  and  to  lorce  them  to  withdraw 
their  offensive  mi.ssiles  from  Cuba. 

■But  the  U.S.  no  longer  has  .such  a  decisive 
power  advaiUiigc.  .  .  As  we  approach  the 
uav  of  nuclear  parity  between  the  U  S  and 
the  soviet  Union,  we  :.!)r.roach  the  moment 
of     truth     111     rel;.tions     between     East     and 

■We  must  restore  at  least  a  part  ol  the 
■Mrategic  advantage  that  we  once  held— not 
because  we  want  power,  but  because  in  the 
world  ;us  it  is.  we  need  jxiwer  if  we  arc  to 
be  secure  "  .   .       , 

l-his  IS  the  public  record  ol  Ricn..rd 
Nixon— the  prospective  Kepoblican  nominee 
for  President  in  1068. 


they've    never    h:  d    belore.    Tliey    have    im- 


mense   diplom.itic    and    poUtlc.l    mUuenco. 
from  Ii'an  to  Morocco. 

"So  what  we  f.ice  ...  is  another  powder 
keg  developing,  and  we've  Just  got  to  get 
some  leadership  in  the  U.S..  and  some  co- 
operation from  European  Inends.  which  wi,l 
defuse  this  situation,  or  it  will  explode 
again— and  the  next  time,  It  could  ignite  a 

world  war.  " 

Dclcn^c 

A  speech  in  New  York  on  January-  27: 
"Seven  vears  ago,  with  Dwight  Eisenhower 
in  office,  there  was  no  question  about  our 
power,  and  none  about  his  credibility.  That 
is  why  we  were  able  to  end  one  war.  and 
avoid  ■  other  wars  dunng  the  Eisenhower 
Administration. 

"Today    that  power  which  was   at  least  b 
or  7  to  'l'  in  our  favor  has  been  reduced  to 


CONNECTICUT   EDITORIALS   AT^OVT 
GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
Mr    DODD    Mr.  Prp.-icinnt.  la.st  week 

I  .poke  ill  the  Senulf  ubo'al  ihf  distro.s.s- 
nv  and  di.s^naccful  experience  which  I 
liad  m.st  undertjone  the  day  betore  while 
testifvmc:  belore  a  SUte  !em.slauve 
committee  concerninc:  new  cun  control 
law.s  for  Connecticut. 

I  decried  the  di-^jcouiteous  and.  in- 
deed crude  conduct  of  tlie  .speclator.s 
who  had  obviously  been  packed  into  the 
hearing    room   by    Uie    t'un    lobby. 

As  I  stated  last  week,  this  type  of 
activity  can  only  lead  to  the  erosion  of 
our  entire  democratic  .sy.stem. 

Their  Jeers  and  boos,  shouts  and  in- 
sult.s,  disrupted  that  important  ^(^-jf\^- 
tive  .session  and  incurred  the  nfiht.til 
aniicr  of  all  oijen-minded  and  sensible 
citizens   of   Connecticut. 

For  the  last  week  I  have  been  grcati> 
heartened  and  gratified  by  the  over- 
wlielming  response  of  the  'people  of  Con- 
necticut to  this  scandalous  spectacle  oy 
■m  extremclv  .small  but  vocal  minority. 
I  have  a  number  of  editorials  from 
various  newspapei-s  published  through- 
out Connecticut  which  are  hichiy 
critical  of  the  treatment  which  I  re- 
ci'vcd  on  this  occasion. 

The  Norwich  Bulletin  edilonalizcd; 
No  matter  how  one  feels  on  the  matter  of 
nrict  run  control  laws,  that  exhibition  of 
heckling  and  harassment  of  Senator 
Thonvts  J.  Dodd  at  a  hearing  on  the  gun 
control  in  Hartiord  h-u^t  v.-cek  was  disgrace- 
ful. 

Tlie  New  London  Day  .-peculated: 
Tliis  kind  of  shout-out  compels  many  to 
wonder  whether  such  people  as  the  hecklers 
have   any   business   having   weapons   of   an> 
type. 

The  New  Britain  Herald  exclaimed : 
T'-ie  raucous  outbursts  by  opponents  of 
gun  control  legislation  .  .  were  inexciisabie^ 
Their  unwillingn?«s  to  let  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd  ..nd  others  testifv  w.as  a  blatant  vlo.a- 
tion  of  free  speech  and  common  decency. 
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The  Greenwich  Time  declared 
Opponent*  of  strmKer  g\in  contfol  bills 
jfave  comfort  to  :ho«e  who  worry  iibout  '-be 
promiscuous  ownership  of  flreKirma  by  the 
nature  of  their  conduct  nr  a  hi*Hnn«  in  Har'.- 
furd  tnij  week 

The  Meridan  Journal  editorialized 
The  :umult  *c  the  hearing  i-ould  nut  sup- 
press    reasoned       iplnlnn        The     <un     n'lts" 
proved  only   that  iovidmouths  incite  fools  of 
none  but  themselves 

The  BridKeport  Post  concluded 

Tj    try    *nd    rind    re«»«)n    la    unre<i»on    is 

hopeless     We   shall    not    maKe    'hat    mistake 

today 

Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  com'plete  tfxt  of  these  edi- 
torials be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  t  >  be  prt:ited  m  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

iFrom   the  NorwK-h   Bulletin  | 
T)i3CRAciri  t.  Spei?taci-« 

No  matter  how  one  feels  on  the  matter  of 
a  Htr.ct  gun -control  law  that  exhibition  of 
heckling  and  har.issment  of  Sen  Thomas  J 
D<xld  at  a  hearing  on  the  gun  control  In 
Har'.ford  ..ist  week  was  dlsKraceful  Whether 
Sen  Dodds  claim  that  the  hearing  was 
packed  m  favor  of  those  opposed  to  strlrter 
gun  laws  13  true  or  not  has  little  bearing  on 
the  rowdy  attitude  of  those  present 

America  has  prided  Itself  on  giving  the 
right  of  expression  of  ideas  without  undue 
harassment  However,  when  Sen  Dodd  tried 
to  place  his  Ideas  before  the  hearing  he  was 
not  accorded  the  courtesy  of  being  heard 
From  his  hrst  appearance  until  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearing  he  was  heckled,  abused 
perscnaily  and  given  little  chance  to  lay  his 
Ideas  bef.  re  the  gathering  Some  of  the  re- 
marks were  strlctlv  jf  the  vicious  type  and 
dealt  With  personality  rather  than  on  the 
issue   at   hand 

Although  James  E  Murray  III.  chairman 
of  the  state  Board  or  Firearms  Permit  Ex- 
.imlners  who  incidentally  was  proposed  for 
his  post  by  the  Connecticut  State  Ritle  and 
Revolver  association,  denies  that  he  packed 
the  hearings  with  those  persons  who  oppose 
gun  Control  laws  there  .■er'-ainly  was  a  pre- 
ponderance of  opponents  It  was  those  per- 
sons who  continually  interrupted  Sen  Dixld 
and  hurled  abusive  rtrnarks 

We  feel  that  Sen  Dotld  was  given  unfair 
treatment  at  the  hearing  .md  that  the  attor- 
ney general  should  ^ive  the  matter  thorough 
consider  itlon  We  i;,-,o  :clt  that  Mr  Murray 
W!i3  going  far  beyond  his  authority  as  chair- 
man >f  I  state  agency  ;f  he  was  responsible 
for  the  dlskcraceful  outburst  of  heckling  and 
h.irassment 

We  also  feel  that  Sen  Dodd  has  the  right 
Idea  about  gun-control  and  that  registration 
of  guns  and  licensing  of  guns  would  inflict 
no  great  burden  upon  sportsmen  and  owners 
of  guns. 

[P^om  the  New  London  (Conn  i  Day. 

July  18.  19681 

The    He.^ring   That  W.\sn  t 

The  announced  purpcise  of  x  public  hearing 
called  for  Tuesday  :n  the  ornate  aJid  domed 
Hall  of  the  House  at  the  State  Capitol  was 
to  elicit  Ideas  for  possible  icun  control  legisla- 
tion at  tae  state  level  But  ,iny  ideas  were 
lost  in  the  aisgraceful  outburst  against  U.S. 
Sen   Thomas  J    Dodd 

They  shouted  unbelievable  Insults,  Inter- 
rupting him  time  and  .igaln  and  Anally  draw- 
ing him  into  etTort,s  to  insult  them  in  re- 
turn a  feat  probably  im[x>«sible  in  the  light 
of  their  re<-klesfinefi.s  You  re  gun  nuts'  '  he 
tlnally  retorted     They  have  gotten  to  him. 

Yet.  the  whole  alTalr  did  more  for  Dodd. 
who  has  been  buffeted  on  several  front*  in 
the  pajst  two  years,  than  anything  else  could 


And  the  boorl.sh  behavior  of  his  opponents 
severely  damaged  the  cause  of  more  moder- 
ate sportsmen.  cluh«  ajid  manufacturers  who 
.ppose  registration  m  the  sincere  belief  that 
It  win  be  costly  to  them  In  terms  of  time 
and  money  and  that  It  simply  will  not  be 
p.<islb!e  Ui  list  e%ery  weapon  in  the  country 

This  kind  >f  shout-out  compels  many  U) 
wonder  whe'hcr  .s\i  -h  people  :i8  the  hecklers 
have  any  bu.siness  having  weajjons  of  any 
type  Their  reckless  emotionalism  verged  on 
violence  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  honestly  held  opinion  or  responsible 
opp<ieltlc>n  dnnectldit  has  a  reputation  .is 
the  -land  of  steady  hahHj<  as  a  place  whpre 
citizen  action  and  debate  along  earnest  .md 
constructive  lines  ultimately  pr'Xluce  fair 
public  policy  The  hooligans  at  the  Hartford 
hearing  sullied  that  image 

One  of  the  first  orders  of  business  for  re- 
spectlble  sportsmen's  clubs  now  must  be  ef- 
fort* to  restore  their  own  Images  for  there 
were  many  nl  the  hearing  who  did  not  Join 
In  the  outbursts:  some  In  fact,  who  apol- 
ogized for  them  It  Is  their  cause  which  suf- 
fered  most  in  Hartford  Tuesday 

Fn>m  the  New  Britain  Hemld.  July  18   1968 1 
Tub    Gun    Hbakincs 

The  raucous  outbursts  by  opponents  of 
gun  control  legislation  before  the  General 
Assembly's  interim  Judiciary  Committee. 
were  inexcusable 

Their  unwillingness  to  lei  Senator  Thomas 
Dodd  and  others  testify  was  .i  blatant  viola- 
tion of  free  speech  and  common  decency 

They  do  more  harm  than  go«xl  to  their  own 
cause  Their  boos  and  catcalls  and  derogatory 
remarks.  toUilly  out  of  context  of  the  subject 
hearing,  are  Just  the  kind  of  thing  that  make 
people  wonder  about  the  atutude  of  outraged 
indignation  on  the  part  .jj  gun  exponents  Is 
there  sometjiing  more  to  their  position  than 
their  contention  that  their  Constltlonal 
rights  would  be  violated  by  more  stringent 
gun  control  measures?  Is  there  some  more 
selfish  or  sinister  motive  behind  this'' 

Senator  Dodd.  who  is  recognized  .us  a  na- 
tional leader  in  the  effort  ui  regulate  the 
sale  of  weapons  in  this  country  deserved  the 
coiu-tesy  of  being  he-ard  Opponents  may  not 
have  liked  what  he  had  to  say,  but  thev  were 
dead  wrong  to  resort  to  the  way  '>f  the  dema- 
gogue to  shout  lUm  down 

Regrettably,  this  kind  of  beha\'lor  drew  at- 
tention away  from  what  was  truly  a  .sub- 
3t.intlve  hearing  The  .irguments.  pro  and 
con.  -nient  on  for  about  seven  hours  P<ilrits 
were  made  that  were  well  worth  consider- 
ing. But  the  Impression  that  was  most 
strongly  created  wa»  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  do  well  to  Ignore  the  outbursts 
as  reflecting  no  more  than  the  bad  manners 
of  some  individuals,  hardly  indicative  of  the 
attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  Connecticut 
residents 

I  From  the  Greenwich  Time  July  19.  19681 
A  Nastt   Hcakino 

Opponents  of  stronger  gtm  control  bills 
gave  comfort  to  'hose  who  worry  about  the 
promiscuous  ownership  of  firearms  by  the 
nature  of  their  conduct  at  a  hearing  in 
Hartford  this  week  Noisy  and  nasty  they 
were,  as  they  hooted  down  Sen  Tom  Dodd 
and  generally  disported  In  a  rude  way. 

One  vociferous  opponent  declared  that 
-'Ahat  this  country  needs  is  more  gun  train- 
ing and  more  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple I'm  going  to  keep  them  to  pro- 
tect me  and  mine.  I  defy  anyone  to  try  to 
take   them   away  " 

The  anti-control  people  refused  to  accept 
a.ssurances  that  there  is  no  intent  to  de- 
prive them  of  their  firearms  They  see  any 
measures  ,is  the  first  step  toward  outlawing 
possession  of   guns 

The  Issue  is  joined,  both  In  Hartford  and 
Wa.shington  The  gunsUngers  seem  to  be 
gaining  the  ipper  hand  again.  It's  unbe- 
lievable I 


[From  the  Meridian  Journal,  July  18.  1968 1 
The   Gon    NtTTs"   Do   Theib   Sttttt 
.Sen   Thomas  J   Dodd  called  them  "the  gun 
nuts      Although  he  spoke  In  anger,  his  char- 
acterization was  accurate 

Opponents  of  gun  contml  legislation  who 
appeared  at  the  hearing  In  the  State  Capitol 
put  on  a  disgraceful  exhibition  They  shout- 
ed. bCKied  indulged  m  name-calling,  and  by 
sheer  volume  of  sound  tried  to  prevent  the 
advocates  of  the  prop  sed  bill  !rom  having 
thflr  say 

Many  of  these  [leoplp  call  themselves 
sportsmen  because  they  belong  to  associa- 
tions of  hunters  .ml  hshermen  TJielr  con- 
duct at  the  hearing  .'-howed  they  haven't  a 
single  drop  of  sporting  blood  In  their  veins. 
But  they  did  furnish  ,m  object  lesson  that 
should  not  be  disregarded  Persons  so  Incon- 
siderate of  the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens 
should  not  be  allower'  t<i  iio.ssess  firearms  ex- 
cept under  the  strictest  of  controls  A  gun 
goes  off  all  too  easily  In  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son with  a  hate  complex 

The  General  Assembly's  Interim  Judiciary 
Committee  is  doubtless  well  aware  that  a 
packed  hearing.  1  .ided  with  Intemperate 
propagandists  can  furnish  no  true  guide  to 
the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  people  of  the 
state  on  the  subject  of  gun  controls 

The  legislation  under  consideration  at  the 
hearing  may  not  be  the  perfect  answer  to 
the  problem  of  esUibllshlng  proper  gun  con- 
trols--but  It  IS  surely  worthy  of  close  study 
and  .serious  consideration  by  the  General  As- 
sembly .11   Its  next  session 

The  tumult  .it  the  hearing  could  not  sup- 
pre.ss  reasoned  opinion  '  Tlie  t;un  nuts" 
proved  only  that  loudmouths  make  tools  of 
none  but  themselves. 

(From  the  Bridgeport  Post) 
Unreasonable   .XTrrri'DE 

Tliere  is  no  excuse  for  the  uncivilized 
conduct  practiced  Tuesday  by  antagonistic 
opponents  of  possible  new  state  gun  legis- 
lation. 

Some  of  these  people — who  obviously  be- 
lieve lethal  weapons  should  be  readily  ac- 
cessible to  everyi>ne  no  matter  what  the  in- 
tent ijf  the  wotild-tae  user  might  be — were 
utterly  Indifffrent  to  evidence  contrary  to 
their  opinion  These  people  were  so  Ill-man- 
nered that  they  chose  to  disgrace  theinselves 
.md  their  cavise  by  openly  insulting  Senator 
Hiomns  J   D 'dd 

Senator  Dodd  despite  the  enormous  press 
.>'.  business  m  Washington,  traveled  to  the 
State  Capitol  in  Hartford  to  speak  In  favor 
of  intelligent  stale  laws  which  would  restrict 
the  sale  of  handguns,  rifles,  shotgtins.  and 
make  mandatory  the  registration  of  all  tire- 
arms. 

Few  men.  if  .iny,  are  as  capable  as  Sen- 
ator Dodd  to  speak  on  'his  subject  Since  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  five 
years  .igo  he  has  studied  .ill  .i.spects  of  the 
sale  of  firearms  and  the  misuse  of  these 
weapons  All  the  while  he  has  fought  virtu- 
ally slnglehandedlv  for  passage  by  Congrcfs 
ot  laws  in  line  with  the  mriod  that  prevails 
in  America  during  the  third  tiuarter  ot  the 
20th  century  It  iuis  been  a  losing  struggle 
for  Senator  Dodd  ai.d  the  bullets  have  con- 
tinued to  ring  out  stealing  the  lives  Lif  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Senator  Robert  F  Ken- 
nedy, and  hundreds  of  lesser  known 
Americans 

But  Senator  Dadd  has  persisted,  feeling 
that  someday  the  whole  ciuestlon  would  be 
assessed  In  us  proper  perspective. 

He  came  to  Connecticut  and  appeared  at 
the  public  hearing  to  share  his  knowledge 
and  register  his  opinion.  As  he  diligently 
tried  to  pur.sue  ^hfse  objectives  .••ome  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  went  to  the  extremes 
in  discourtesy  Tliey  recklessly  plunged  into 
personal  attacks  on  the  Senator.  These  in- 
sulting remarks  were  not  pertinent  to  the 
subject  before  the  Legislature's  interim  Ju- 
diciary Committee. 


Thoe*  who  spoke  In  thU  manner  showed 
no  respect  for  a  man  with  long  yean  of  serv- 
ice to  his  government,  a  man  who  Is  dedi- 
cated to  prevenOng  any  further  episodes  of 
the  violence  that  has  shamed  America. 

The  anti-gun  law  group  had  within  It  at 
this  particular  session  an  element  which 
cannot  be  condoned,  people  so  crass  they  do 
not  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

To  try  and  find  reason  In  unreason  Is  hope- 
less   We  shall  not  make  that  mistake  today. 

A  WAVZ  EorroBiAL.  Broadcast  Ji'ly  17-18, 
1968 
The  organized  sportsmen  who  descended 
on  the  legUlatlve  hearing  In  Hartford  to 
block  gun  control  legislation  showed  that 
they  could  do  Just  what  the  National  Rifle 
AssoclaUon  has  been  doing  In  Washington- 
create  an  impression  of  overwhelming  objec- 
tions to  gun  control  legislation. 

Tliese  tactics  on  a  national  level  were  suc- 
cessful for  years  in  lulling  Congress  to  In- 
action However,  independent  surveys  of  the 
people  around  the  country  have  shown  in 
recent  months  that  a  majority  want  stricter 
regulations  such  as  registration  of  guns. 

The  sports  club  members  were  rude  to 
Senator  Dodd.  who  has  been  a  consistent 
advocate  of  gun  control  legislation.  They 
were  emotional  and  noisy,  but  we  think  they 
overreached  themselves.  This  Is  not  an  Issue 
to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  emotional  out- 
bursts Between  now  and  the  next  session  of 
Uie  Legislature,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
members  and  the  legislators  generally  are 
going  to  be  spending  a  lot  of  time  with  the 
folks  at  home  who  elect  them.  We  think 
they'll  find  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  Connecticut,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
want  legislation  requiring  registration  of 
guns  with  the  local  police.  Chances  of  get- 
ting this  from  Congress  are  getting  slimmer 
and  we  must  look  to  the  Legislature  to  work 
for  a  meaningful  law  in  Connecticut. 
Thank  you  for  your   attention. 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1968 


Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business, 
which  will  be  stated.  or,o^s 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  <S.  3724) 
to  amend  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  and  the  Investment  Adnsers  Act 
of  1940  to  define  the  equitable  stand- 
ards poveming  relationships  between  in- 
vestment companies  and  their  invest- 
ment advisers  and  principal  underwrit- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill.  .^     ^      .    . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  question? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore It  is  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
Ijonding  business,  S.  3724,  with  instruc- 
tions. .^     ^     ^ 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

vie'.d  iny.<;elf  2  minutes. 


16361)  to  provide  additional  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  Uie  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coltunbia.  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited   ai^   the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act   of   Ui68". 
TITLE   I— FEDERAL   PAYMENT 
AUTHORIZ.ATION 
Sec.  101.  Section  1  of  article  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (DC 
Code     sec.    47-2501a)     is    amended     (1)     by 
striking  out  "June  30.   1968".  and   Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,   1969".  and   (21    by 
striking    out    $70.000.000-    and    inserting    in 
lieu  thereof  "$98,000,000". 

TTTLE     II— AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     DIS- 
TRICT    OP     COLUMBIA     INCOME      AND 
FRANCHISE  TAX  ACT  OF  1947 
Sec.  201.  Section  3  of  title  VI  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Income  and  Frhnchlsc  Ta.\ 
Act  of  1947   (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-1567b(a)  I    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  IMPOSITION  and  Rates  of  Tf.x. 
In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1967.  there  is  hereby  imposed 
on  the  taxable  income  of  every  resident  a 
tax  determined  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

"If  the  taxable  income 

is-  The  tax  is: 

Not  over  $1,000 2':   of  the  taxable  in- 
come. 
Over  $1,000  but  not  j20  plus  3^   of  excess 

over  $3,000.  over  tl.OOO. 

Over  $3,000  but  not  $80  plus  4';   of  excess 

over  $5,000.  over  $3,000. 

Over  $5,000  but  not  $160  plus  5':    of  ex- 
over  $10,000.  cess  over  $5,000. 
Over    $10.000 $410   plus  6";    of  ex- 
cess over  $10,000." 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1429,  H.R.  16361. 
It  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
GORE  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  Utle. 

The  Lecislati\'e  Clerk.  A  biU   (H.K. 


Sec  202.  (a)  Section  2  of  title  VII  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec  47-1571a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "5  per  centum"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  "6  per  centum".  . 

(b)  Section  3  of  title  VIII  of  sucn  Act 
(DC  Code.  sec.  47-1574bl  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "5  per  centum"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "6  per  centum". 

Sec  203.  la)  Section  7iaM4i  of  title  XII 
of  such  Act  (DC  Code.  sec.  47-15861 1  a  i  i  4  i  i 
is  amended  to  read  as  lol'.ows: 

"(4)  Emplotxrs.— Every  employer  required 
to  deduct  and  withhold  tax  under  this  article 
shall  make  a  return  of.  and  pay  to  the  Dis- 
trict, the  tax  required  to  be  withheld  under 
this  article  lor  such  periods  ;ind  at  such 
times  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
may  prescribe."  ,.   ,   » 

(b)  Section  Kb)  of  title  XIII  of  .nich  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-1589lbli  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  , 

••(b)  Failure  To  File  Employers  Re- 
TXTBN.— In  the  case  of  any  employer— 

"(1)  who  pursuant  to  this  article  :s  re- 
quired to  withhold  taxes  on  wages,  make  a 
return  of  such  taxes,  and  pay  to  the  District 
the  taxes  required  'u)  be  withheld  pursuant 
to  this  article,  and 

"(2)  who  falls  to  withhold  such  taxes. 
make  such  return,  or  pay  to  the  District  the 
taxes  required  to  be  withheld  pursuant  to 
this  article, 

there  shall  be  imposed  on  such  employer  a 
civil  penalty  (in  addition  to  any  criminal 
penalty  provided  for  in  this  article)  of  5  per 
centum  of  the  amount  required  to  be  shown 
as  tax  on  such  return  If  the  failure  is  for 
not  more  than  one  month,  with  an  addi- 
tional 5  per  centum  for  each  additional 
month  or  fraction  thereof  during  which  such 


failure     continue*,     not     cxceediiig     25    per 
centum  in  the  apprcgate  " 

Sft  204  (8)  Tlie  repeal  or  amendment  "l 
any  provlsL.n  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  .shall  not 
affect  any  act  done  or  any  right  accrulne  rr 
accrued  'or  any  suit  or  proceeding  had  or 
commenced  in  any  civil  cause  before  tuch 
repe;U  or  amendment;  but  all  rights  and  lia- 
bilities under  such  Act  shall  continue,  and 
may  be  ciLforced  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the"  same  extent,  as  if  such  repeal  or  ameiid- 
ment  had  not  been  made, 

ibi  All  oiTenscs  committed,  and  all  pei^:."- 
ties  incurred,  under  any  provision  of  law 
hereby  repealed  or  amended,  may  be  prose- 
cuted'and  punished  In  the  fame  manner  and 
with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  title  had  not 
Ijeen  enacted. 

Sec    205.   Tlie   amendments   made   by   sec- 
tions 201  and  202  of  this  title  shall  be  appli- 
cable  to   taxable   years   beginning   after   De- 
cember 31.   1967,  Tlie  amendments  made  by 
section  203  of  this  title  shall  take  effect   .n 
'.he  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
TITLE     III— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE     DI.'^- 
TRICT   OF   COLUMBIA    SALFJS   TAX    ACT 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  U.SE 
TAX  ACT 

Sec  301  Section  107  of  tho  District  of 
Columbia  sales  Tax  .Act  iDC,  C.xle.  sec. 
47-2601  par  7)  is  amended  by  striklne-  out 
••■  "proiHdrd.  h(nri-rer.  Tliat  the  word  -food' 
shall  not  include  .spirltous  or  malt  liquors 
:r.d  beer"  and  inserting  after  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  section  the  following  new 
.•sentence-  "The  word  'food'  shall  not  include 
rpirltous  or  malt  liquors,  beer,  or  wines." 
'  Sec  302  Sub.section  (a»  of  section  114  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC. 
C-i^e  <=ec  47-2fi01  par.  14(an  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  lollowing 
new  paragraph : 

••(7mA1  The  .sale  of  or  ch:irges  to  sub- 
c;crlbers  for  loc;U  telephone  service.  The  in- 
clusion of  such  sales  and  charges  In  the 
definition  of  the  terms  'retail  sale'  and  'sale 
at  retail-  shall  not  authorize  any  tax  to  be 
imposed  under  this  title  on  so  much  of  any 
amount  paid  for  the  installation  of  any  in- 
strument, wire.  pole,  switchboard,  apparatus. 
or  equipment  as  is  properly  attributable  to 
such  installation, 

••(B»  The  term  •local  telephone  service' 
means — 

"(I)  the  access  to  a  local  telephone  sys- 
tem and  the  privilege  of  telephonic  qual- 
ity communication  with  sulDstantlally  ail 
persons  having  telephone  or  radio  telephone 
<t,-,tions  con.'^tituting  a  part  of  such  local 
telenhone  s-vstem.  and 

■■in)  any  facility  or  service  nrovlded  In 
connection  with  a  .service  tiescrlbed  m  para- 
graph ill. 

Tlie  term  'local  telephone  service'  does  not 
include  any  service  which  is  a  'toU  telephone 
service'  or  a-  private  communication  serv- 
ice' as  defined  in  subparagraphs  iCi  and 
(D).  .     , 

•iCi  The  term  "^ll  telephone  service 
nie  ills — 

■lu  a  telephonic  quality  communication 
for  which  lai  there  is  a  toll  charge  which 
varies  m  amount  with  the  distance  and 
elapsed  tran,smisslon  time  of  each  individ- 
ual communication  and  ibi  the  ch.\rge  i.s 
paid    within   the    United    States     and 

'•(11)  a  service  which  entitles  the  tub- 
scriber,  upon  payment  of  a  periodic  charge 
(determined  as  a  flat  amount  or  upon  the 
basis  of  total  elapsed  transmission  time  i . 
to  the  privilege  of  an  unlimited  number  rf 
telephonic  communications  to  or  from  all 
or  a  substantial  portion  of  the  persons  hav- 
ing telephone  or  radio  telephone  stations  in 
a  specified  area  which  is  outside  the  local 
telephone  svstem  area  in  which  the  station 
provided   with   this   service   Is   located. 

"iDi  The  term  'pri'/ate  communication 
service'  means — 

■■(II   the  communication  service  furnished 
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to    a    BubecTlber    which     entitles    th»     sub- 
scriber- - 

(ft I  to  exclualve  or  priority  use  of  ftny 
communication  channel  or  groupe  of  chan- 
nels, or 

•lb)  to  the  uite  'f  m  lntercomm\inlcatJon 
system  for  the  subscriber  s  stations 
regardless  of  whether  such  channel  groujJB 
of  channels  or  mtercfimmunicatlon  system 
may  be  connected  through  switching  with 
a  service  described  in  suhparagr.tph  Bi 
or  (C). 

"(U)  swltchlni?  capacity  extension  lines 
and  stations  or  other  associated  services 
wWch  are  provided  In  connection  with,  and 
are  necessary  i>r  vinique  '.f>  the  use  of  chan- 
nels or  systems  described  m  paragraph 
111   of  this  subparagraph    and 

■lUl)  the  channel  mileige  which  connect* 
a  telephone  station  :nc  itj-d  :>ut8lde  a  local 
telephone  svstem  ue.i  -.v'.th  .i  central  oflBce 
in  such  local  telephone  system, 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  any 
communication  service  unless  a  separate 
charge  is  made  Tor  5uch  service  " 

iiEC   SOa.  Secti.in     !14ibl(2)     of    such    Act 
D-C     Cotie     sec     47   2601.    par     U(bH2M     Ifl 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

•■(2)  (A)  SiUes  of  transport,iUon  and  com- 
munication services  other  than  sales  of  local 
telephone  service 

,Bi  Sales  of  local  telephone  service  ren- 
dered by  means  <:f  a  coin-operated  telephone 
available  to  the  public  except  that  where 
such  coln-oper.ited  telephone  service  is  fur- 
nished for  a  gu.iranteed  amount  the  amounts 
paid  under  such  c;i.iarantee  plus  any  flxe<l 
monthly  or  other  per!L>dlc  charge  shall  be 
subject  to  the  -ax  imposed  on  local  telephone 
service  bv  this  title  " 

Sec  304  Seetlon  125  of  such  Act  iDC 
Code  sec  47  2602 1  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

Sec  125  A  tax  is  imposed  upon  ,vll  vendors 
f.^r  the  privilege  of  selling  at  retail  certain 
tani^ible  pergonal  property  and  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  .seUini;  cert  iln  selected  services  i  de- 
fined as  sales  at  retail  in  this  Utlei  The  rate 
of  sucJi  tax  shall  be  4  per  centum  of  the 
vendees  ifrose  receipts  from  -he  sale  of  such 
tangible  persona;  pr'  per'v  and  services,  ex- 
cept that  the  rate  of  tax  with  respect  to  sales 
or  charges  for  any  room  >r  rooms,  lodgings, 
or  accommodations,  rurnished  to  transients 
by  any  hotel,  inn.  tourist  ciunp  tourist  cabin. 
or  any  other  place  m  which  rooms  lodgings, 
or  accomm<xlatlons  .vre  retjularly  furnished 
to  transients,  shall  be  5  per  centum  of  tjie 
gross  receipts  from  such  sales  or  charges,  and 
the  rate  of  tax  with  respect  to  .sales  of  food 
for  human  consumption  iff  the  premises 
where  such  fcK^d  is  sold  <hall  be  1  per  -entum 
of  the  groes  receipts  from  such  saies  ' 

Sec  305  Section  201(bii2i  of  tie  District 
of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  i  D  C  Code,  sec 
47-2701.  par  1  bi  i2i  »  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

•■i2>  Sales  of  transportation  .uid  commu- 
nication services  other  than  sales  of  local 
telephone  service  " 

Sec  306  The  last  sentence  of  .section  212 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act 
iDC  Code,  sec  47-2702 1  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  The  rate  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  section  shall  be  4  per  centum  of  the 
sales  price  of  the  t&ngibie  pt-rst^mal  property 
or  services  rendered  or  sold,  except  that  the 
rate  of  tax  with  respect  to  sales  ol  food  for 
human  consumption  off  the  premises  where 
such  food  is  sold  shall  be  1  per  centum  of 
the  sales  price  ol  such  sales 

Sec  307  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  sh^ll  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 
first  month  which  benfins  on  or  after  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  .Act  The  imposition  jf  sales  tax  on  local 
telephone  service  shall  be  .ipplicable  to  the 
sales  price  or  charge  made  by  a  vendor  for 
local  telephone  service  as  stated  on  the  bills 
rendered  to  the  purchaser  by  the  vendor  on 
and  after  such  effective  date 


TITLE     TV     ASTRHDiOSSTS     TO     DISTRICT 
OP    COLUMBIA    ALCOHOLIC    BEVERAGE 

CONIROL   ACT 

Sec  401  lai  The  first  sentence  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
(DC  Code  fee  25  107 1  is  .unended  to  read 
as  follows  -The  District  of  Colunibla  Coun- 
cil shall  have  authoritv  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  issuance,  transfer,  and 
revocation  of  licenses  t4i  fucUlUite  and  in- 
sure the  cnllectlon  ot  Uixes.  to  govern  the 
operation  of  the  bu-nlness  of  licensees  with 
full  power  and  authoritv  to  prescribe  the 
terms  and  condltlon.s  under  which  alcoholic 
be ver.Lges  may  be  sold  by  each  class  of  licen- 
sees to  forbid  the  issuance  of  licenses  tor 
niaouf  icture  sale  or  storage  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  such  locilllles  in  and  such 
sections  and  jxirtlons  of.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  the  Council  may  deem  proper  in 
Ihe  public  interest  to  limit  the  number  oi 
llcenfces  of  each  class  U>  be  is«uetl  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  of  each  class  in  any  locality 
in.  or  sections  or  portions  of.  the  District  of 
Columbia  .\s  the  Council  m.iy  deem  proper 
in  the  public  interest;  to  forbid  the  issuance 
of  licenses  for  businesses  conducted  on  ^uch 
premises  as  the  Council,  in  the  public  luter- 
e-st.  may  deem  IriApproprlate;  to  forbid  the 
is.suance  of  any  claAs  or  classes  of  licenses 
for  businesses  established  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  near  or  .iround 
schools,  colleges,  universities.  <  hurches.  or 
public  institutions,  to  prescribe  the  hours 
during  which  alcoholic  beverages  may  be 
sold,  and  to  prohibit  the  aale  of  any  or  ail 
alcoholic  bevenvges  on  such  days  as  the 
Council  determines  necessary  m  the  public 
interest  " 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  .Act 

Sec  402  Section  14(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
(DC    Code,  sec    25-ll5ia)).  is  amended— 

I  1  )  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  2  -a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  ': 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  paragraph 
2  the  following  new  par.ii^raph: 

'3.  That  i.Al  each  imllvldual.  each  mem- 
ber of  a  partnership,  and  each  principal  offl- 
cer  of  a  corporation  i  other  than  a  club) 
applying  for  a  license,  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  iBl  a  majority  of  the 
principal  officers  of  a  club,  applying  for  a 
license,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  ; 
aiut 

,3i  bv  redesignating  paragraphs  3.  4,  and  5 
and  .ill  references  thereto,  as  paragraphs  4,  5. 
and  6.  .--espectlvely 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1448'.    explaining    the   purposes   of    the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prinled  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PI'RPOSE  or   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  ad- 
ditional revenue  needed  to  finance  District 
government  activities  that  are  supported 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  tjeneral  fund, 
which  includes  the  cost  of  police,  tire  pro- 
tection, education,  health,  welfare  courts, 
trash,  and  refuse  dl.sposal.  and  variovis  other 
general  government  lunctions  The  bill 
amends  existing  '.aw 

I  I)  To  increase  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization  mot  appropriation)  for 
the  District  'if  Columbia  from  »70  million  to 
»dS  million. 

i2i  To  increase  Uie  individual  income  tax 
m  the  District  of  Columbia  by  amending  the 
present  rate  and  bracket  structure. 

,3)  To  increase  the  tax  rate  on  the  taxable 
income  ol  corponiliuns  and   unincorporated 


businesses  operating  in  the  District   of  Co- 
lumbia fnwn  5  percent  to  6  percent. 

1 4)  To  increase  the  District  of  Columbia 
general  sales  and  use  tax  from  3  percent  to 
4  percent. 

1 5)  To  remove  the  present  exemption  of 
liK'al  telephone  service  from  the  sales  and  use 
ui\  and  apply  the  new  4  percent  rate  to  such 
.service. 

,6)  To  amend  the  DHtrlct  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to  eliminate 
the  existing  statutory  prfihlbltlon  against  the 
s.ile  on  Sundays  of  alcoholic  beverages,  other 
than  light  wines  ,md  beer  and  U)  .luthorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  to  prohUiit 
the  sale  of  any  such  beverages  on  such  day.-. 
as  the  Council  determines  necessary  in  the 
public  Interest     and 

(7)  To  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  C.>n trol  Act  to  permit 
the  l.ssuance  of  a  license  to  noncommercial 
nonprofit  clubs  If  ,i  majority  of  the  principal 
officers  of  such  a  i  lub  .ire  citizens  of  the 
luited  States 

IN(  Kr.^.-.^s  t'<R  fiscal  viar  !«»« 

As  .--hown  in  the  following  exhibit,  pro- 
p<*eci  mcrca.ses  in  Distrlcfof  Columbia  oper- 
ating expenses  tor  ti.scal  year  1969  U)tal  H05  5 
niilllon  Of  this  amount.  .$57  2  million  rep- 
resents increases  m  fixed  obligations  over 
whlcli  the  District  has  no  control  For  exam- 
ple «i,34  5  million  is  needed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  salary  Increases  already  provided  bv 
the  Congress  or  .scheduled  during  fiscal  year 
i;'60  Salary  legislation  covering  the  Federal 
civil  service  covers  District  of  Columbia  clas- 
sified empkiyees  .is  well,  and  will  cost  the 
District  an  additional  *10.411.000  In  fiscal 
year  1969  Pay  increases  recently  granted 
District  of  Columbia  iK)llcemen  and  firemen 
will  cost  *7. 076. 000.  and  Increases  tor  teach- 
ers and  other  .school  personnel  will  total  an 
additional  »12  800.000 

The  remaining  J22  6  million  is  required  to 
meet  other  lixcd  and  continuing  expenses 
such  as  increased  pension  requirements,  .snn- 
port  of  District  residents  at  St  Elizabeths 
Ht«pltal.  and  the  Districts  obligations  under 
programs  .such  as  meclicald 

Of  the  balance,  some  $42  I  million  Is  re- 
quested to  finance  additional  staff.  Increased 
workloads,  and  Improvements  In  service;  *tj  2 
million  is  being  requested  tor  new  services 

DISTRICT    Of    COLUMBIA     ANALYSIS    Of    INCREASES   FOR 
1%9     OPERATING  EXPENSES 

In  thousands  ol  dollarsl 

1969base  ^Ui'lli 

lncreas«-i   In  document  S-Sil 

Reserved  lot  pay  increases ZS,0Z6 


In  budget 
document 


actions 


Requned 
Wage  LoaiJ  iiKiease? 
Cij5siiied  i:.a»    octeases.. 
Poit<:emen  and  ^  remen 

,ai.ir¥  increa^  . ,  .. 
Teachers  salary  iicreaie. 
interns  in  resi'.lence      -. 

Nurses 

Recreation  Board  (per 
iliem) 
Sp.ice  rental       

All  other  


3.403 
&.261 


420 
345 

\2S 

43fi 

22.199 


5,150 

7,076 
12,800 


4«0,320 


Total 


3,403 
10.411 

7.076 

12,800 

420 

345 

128 

436 

22. 199 


Subtotal,  requited 

Statinn 

Workload   .    .     - 

Imiifoved  services .-, 

Neo  services  


32. 192 

1.855 

16.890 

23,390 

6.24« 


25,026 


57.J13 

1.855 

16.89*3 

23, 390 

6,246 


Toal. 


80. 57  J       25.026       105.599 


ADDITIONAL    POLICEMEN 

Over  and  above  the  $8  6  million  originally 
budgeted  for  public  safety  law  enforcement 
on  May  27.  1968.  the  President  asked  the 
Congress  to  add-on  an  urgent  basis— 1. 000 
more  police  officers  to  the  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice  Department     In    his   communication   of 
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July  3.  1968.  the  President  stated  that  "When 
crime's  lengthening  shadow  falls  on  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  it  touches  not  only  the  cit- 
izens who  live  and  work  here— it  reaches  out 
to  every  American  "  He  noted  the  Federal 
Governments  special  and  direct  responsibil- 
ity for  the  local  Washington  community. 
Certainly,  this  committee  concurs  in  the 
Presidents  observations  and  shares  his  deep 
concern  over  the  public  safety  problems  that 
Ijeset  the  District.  Tlie  committee's  strong 
^uppo^t  for  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  its 
long  efforts  to  develop  and  enact  effective 
local  antlcrlme  legislation  are  matters  of  rec- 
ord. The  committee  supports  an  increase  in 
police  manpower. 

BALANCING    THE    CFNrRAL    Ft'ND    Bl'DGET 

The  record  before  the  committee  shows 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  requires  an 
estimated  $49  1  million  in  additional  revenue 
in  order  to  balance  its  general  fund  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1989  The  table  below  shows 
the  estimated  revenue  Increases  provided  by 
HR  16361  as  passed  by  the  House  and  as 
amended  by  this  committee. 

REVENUE  INCREASE  PROVIDED  BY  HR   16361    AS  AMENDED 
AND   AS  PASbED   BY  THE  HOUSE 

|ln  millions) 


Itmi 


Increased  annual    Increased  fiscal 
yield  year  1969  yield 

Senate     House    Senile    House 


Title): 

federal  taymen 
aulhorizaliin 
Senate   !90 1  IK     00...     J28  0  .  .     528.0 

Hnuse   J80  LiOfj  COO  i. -.     UO.  0     $10  U 

TiUe  II  I 

Increase  m  mdividul  i 
income  tax: 

Senate "  '  „,  "'  „  , 

House  8-  »  ^ 

Increase  in  corporation 
,ind  unincoii'Oialed 
business  lai  liom 
sir,  6  percent 

Senate     .      t2.9  .       ....        Z.»  -  ^ 

House  2-9  ■  -  2' 

Title  III 
Increase  ^eneial  sales 
la>  Irom  3  to  « 

Sentir'^  13  9  -   -       10.4  -     - 

Hous'e •  ■-     .   -   ■     '17.2  --       '12.9 

Remove  exemption  and 

apply  1  percent  sales 

ia«  rate  to  local 

telephone  service: 

Senate i—        l-«  --•  >  '     -       ,   ; 

House - 1  ' -  '■' 


Totals 


54.  4        38.  3 


50.6 


35.1 


1  House-passed  bill  imposed  a  6-percent  rate  on  restaurant 
meals  and  sales  cl  alcoholic  beverapes  Senate  bdl  applies  the 
4-pcrcenl  rate 


Tlie  House-passed  bill  would  authorize  $35.1 
million  m  additional  revenue  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  $14  million  less  than  the  District  has 
requested  .As  indicated  earlier  in  this  report. 
HR  16361  makes  no  provision  for  the  1,000 
additional  policemen  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  District  government. 

COMMtTTEE  EVALUATION  AND  ACTION 

As  itmended  by  this  committee.  HR.  16361 
authorizes  revenue  sources  estimated  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  $50.6  million  in  fiscal  1969, 
or  $15  million  above  the  District's  estimate 
of  Its  needs  The  committees  action  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  careful  examination  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  District's  revenue  proposals,  and 
results  from  the  following  conclusions: 

First  The  committee  supports  the  Presi- 
dents recommendation  that  more  police- 
men be  added  to  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force.  The  crime  rate  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  intolerable.  As  stated  earlier,  the  commit- 
tee is  impressed  by  the  District's  recent  suc- 
cess in  recruiting  new  officers,  and  hopes  that 
the  recruitment  drive  will  be  pressed  even 
more  vigorously  This  effort  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  should  not  be  Impaired  by 
any  lack  of  authorized  revenue  sources. 

Second.  In  the  committee's  Judg:ment,  al- 


lowance should  be  made  to  compensate  tor 
unforeseen  reductions  In  revenue  production. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  April  riots.  The  record  before  the  com- 
mittee shows  that  the  restaurant  and  hotel 
Industries  experienced  serious  losses  ot  busi- 
ness during  the  spring,  and  the  indications 
are  that  they  have  not  yet  regained  their 
former  strength.  Other  businesses  have  been 
similarly  affected. 

Third  Figures  available  to  the  committee 
show  that  in  both  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 
revenue  actually  received  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment fell  below  the  budget  estimates  lor 
those  periods  by  more  than  $3  million 

Fourth.  In  the  committee's  view,  the  3>98 
million  Federal  payment  authorization  pro- 
posed by  the  amended  bill-  approximately  30 
percent  of  local  District  tax  revenues  lor  fis- 
cal year  1969— is  a  fair  and  equitable  con- 
tribution to  the  general  lund  expense.s  of  the 
District  government 

TAX     EXEMPTION.?     FOR     CFRTAIN      rRlNTING     AND 
FOOD    .SALES 

The  committee  has  deleted  .section  305  of 
the  House-passed  bill,  which  would  exempt 
certain  printing  operations  and  cert.iiin  food 
sales  conducted  by  private  concession.ures 
in  the  majority  and  minority  rooms,  and  in 
the  cloakrooms  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  District  of  Columbia  sales  and  use 
taxes.  The  exemption  for  print ine  operations 
would  be  retroactive  to  January  1 ,  1&61 

The  Finance  Office  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  has  determined  that  the 
House  printing  clerks  are  liable  to  the  Dis- 
trict for  payment  of  sales  taxes  on  sales  of 
printing  and  lor  use  Uixes  on  equipment  and 
supplies  used  or  consumed  by  the  clerks  in 
their  business.  Information  provided  by  the 
District  indicates  that  the  printing  clerks 
conduct  their  activities,  to  a  large  extent,  es- 
sentially as  does  a  commercial  printer  and 
that  they  make  specific  charges  lor  printing 
services  and  supplies  The  committee  is  fur- 
ther advised  bv  representatives  of  the  Fi- 
nance Office  that  a  review  of  the  activities 
of  the  printing  clerks  indicates  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  work  performed  by  the 
clerks  Is  for  persons  other  than  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  District  Government  is  of  the  view,  and 
the  committee  concurs,  that  the  taroad  print- 
ers exemption  proposed  would  permit  tax 
exempt  sales  of  such  services  to  anyone,  and 
would  give  the  commercial  printers  in  the 
House  a  competitive  advantage  over  other 
printers  In  the  District.  In  the  committee's 
view  only  sales  by  the  printing  clerks  of 
materials  and  services  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress for  use  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  should  be  exempt  from  sales  tax 

Regarding   the   proposal    that   a   sales    tax 
exemption   be   granted    as   to   sales   of   food, 
beverages,  and  other  goods  made  to  any  per- 
son for  use  in  the  operation  of  the  majority 
and  minority  cloakrooms  of  the  House,  title  4. 
United  States  Code,  section   105   il958i    pro- 
vides in  pertinent  part  as  follows: 
•■§  105.  State,  and  so  forth,  taxation  affecting 
Federal  areas:  sales  or  use  tax. 
••(al    No    person    shall    be    relieved    from 
liability    for    payment    of.    collection    of.    or 
accounting  for  any  sales  or  use  tax  levied  by 
any  SUte,  or  bv  any  duly  constituted  taxing 
authority  therein,  having  Jurisdiction  to  levy 
such  a  tax,  on  the  ground  that  the  sale  or  use. 
with  respect  to  which  such  tax  is  levied,  oc- 
curred in  whole  or  in  part  within  a  Federal 
area:  and  such  State  or  taxing  authority  shall 
have  full  Jurisdiction  and  power  to  levy  and 
collect  any  such  tax  in  any  Federal  area  with- 
in such  State  to  the  same  extent  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  though  such  area  was  not 
a  Federal  area." 

As  can  readilv  be  seen,  this  slatuuirv  pro- 
vision grants  the  ytates  the  power  to  levy 
and  collect  taxes  on  sales  and  uses  occurring 
wholly  or  partially  within  a  Federal  area 
An  analogous  situation  exists  here  as  to  the 
District    of    Columbia    with    respect    to    the 


actiMties  carried  on  by  the  operators  of  the 
ffMid  and  beverage  stands  in  the  two  House 
cloakrooms  Tims,  to  relieve  these  operators 
from  liability  for  District  sales  and  use  taxes 
would  be  lncon.=  lstent  with  a  previous  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  such  taxation  by  the 
States 


FROHIBITIO.NS  ON    ^  XPF  NCTTt'RFS 

The   committee   has   deleted   title  IV   Irom 
H  K.  16361.  as  passed  by  the  House   Tlie  pro- 
visions of  section  401   relate  to  the  pxpenrii- 
ture   of  District   funrls   for   the   education   oi 
elementary    and    secondary    school    chlldren. 
and  involve  certain  questions  of  policy  whKh 
the  committee  believes  are  matters  best  left 
to  the  localities,  m  this  case  the  District  of 
Columbia  povernment-  in  decide  Tlie  District 
government  decision  will,  of  cijurse.  be  sub- 
ject   to   review    by    the   Appropriations   Com- 
mittees of  the  Conpress  respecting  costs  and 
proposed   expenditures.    Moreover,    the   com- 
mittee believes  iliat   the   limitations  in  sec- 
tion  401 1  2)    of   the  House-passed   bill  would 
prevent   the  District's  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  related  local  agencies  from  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  hundreds  of  foster 
children  and  other  wards  of  the  local  povern- 
ment placed  m  homes  and  institutions  <Ait- 
side  the  District  of  Columbia 

Section  402  of  the  House-passed  bill  i>lso 
deleted  by  the  committee,  is  an  extremely 
broad  provision  and  would  prohibit  the  ui^e 
ol  lunds  appropriated  for  tlie  District  to  fur- 
nish materials  or  services  to  promote  or 
lurther  any  demonstration  undertaken  ff.r 
the  purpose  of  influenclnp  lepish-tion  or  other 
governmental  actions  •  •  •"  The  breadth 
of  the  Hou.se  i)rovlsion  is  .-^uch  that  no  clear 
assessment  of  its  impact  is  possible  As  the 
Nation's  C.ipital,  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
host  to  many  and  variou.s  individuals  and 
organizations"  intent  on  petitioning  the  N.i- 
tional  C5overnment.  The  committee  is  con- 
cerned that  any  .such  peneral  prohibition 
would  undulv  restrict  the  District  Govern- 
ment from  providine  necessary  protective 
services  and  taking  such  cmerpency  actions 
;is  may  be  required  lor  the  public  health 
safety,  and  welfare. 

CO.NCirSION 

The  committee  has  through  the  years  con- 
sistently favored,  and  continues  to  favor,  ob- 
tainine'the  major  share  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia reventies  from  local  taxation  It  also 
recognizes,  however,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  special  interest  in  and  an  in- 
escapable responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nations  Capital  Revenues  adequate  to 
imance  the  all-important  ceneral  fund  can 
be  met  only  throuph  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  local  t.ixpayers  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment 

The  present  bill  looks  to  the  taxpaying 
public  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  by  far 
the  major  portion  of  peneral  fund  operating 
revenues  It  is  this  committee's  firm  Judg- 
ment that  the  S.98  million  Federal  payment 
authorization  contained  in  the  amended 
bill— representing  30  percent  of  local  lax 
revenue  under  the  bill  in  fiscal  year  1969— is 
a  fair  and  reasonable  contribution  by  the 
United  States  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  and 
operating  the  Nation's  Capital 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  respecting  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  H.R.  16361. 

Tlie  bill  is  a  District  of  Columbia  rev- 
enue measure,  and  also  provides  for  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  proposed 
legislation  is  to  authori2e  additional 
revenue  for  the  general  fund  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  as  amended  by  the 
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District  Committer.  Increase's  the  annual 
Federal  payment  authorization  for  the 
District  from  the  prcst^nt  level  of  $70  to 
$93  million  -  an  increase  of  $28  million 
Title  II  increases  Individual  income 
taxes  in  the  District  of  C"lumbia.  and 
al.so  increases  the  tax  rate  on  corpora- 
tions and  unincorpoiac*d  businesses  do- 
In^'  business  in  the  District 

Title  III  of  the  bill  Increases  the  gen- 
eral sales  tax  rate,  and  also  applies  the 
new  rate  to  local  telephone  service 

Finally,  title  IV  amends  the  District  of 
Columbia  AlcohoLc  Beverage  Control 
Act  In  t*o  respects 

First,  present  law  prohibits  the  sale  on 
Sund.^y  in  Washington  of  any  alcoholic 
beveraires  other  than  lUhl  wines  and 
beers  Title  IV  would  remove  th:s  blanket 
proscription  and  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  C:ty  Council  to  determine 
the  times  alcoholic  beveratres  may  be 
sold 

Serond.  -title  IV  amends  the  local 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  to  permit 
the  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Board  to  issue  a  licen.'.e  to 
a  nonprofit  club  so  Ions  as  a  majority  of 
the  pnncipal  officers  of  the  club  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  Current  law 
permits  issuance  of  the  license  only  If 
all  officers  are  U  S  citizens 

As  I  have  said.  Mr  President,  the 
primary-  purpose  of  H  R  16361  is  to  pro- 
vide additional  revenue  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  tcoverr.ment  s  'general  fund. 
The  bill  has  been  urgently  requested 
by  the  Mayor-Commissioner  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  to  overcome  a  $49  million  gap 
between  available  general  fund  revenue 
and  estimatec  general  fund  expenses  in 
fiscal  year  1963 

The  record  before  the  District  Com- 
mittee showj  ti-iat  l'3cal  tax  collections 
plus  normal  u^je  of  the  District  s  existing 
loan  authority  and  tiie  presently  author- 
ized Federal  payment  of  $70  million  will 
provide  only  $501  million  of  the  $550 
million  budgeted  for  eeneral  fund  ex- 
penses during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  District  of  Columbia  general  fund 
Is  the  basiC  source  of  operating  funds 
for  the  District  soveniment.  It  supports 
the  multiplicity  of  general  Bovernmental 
services  required  by  the  Nation's  Capital. 
The  major  activities  that  must  be  fi- 
nanced by  the  fund  include  police  and 
tire  protection.  Uie  local  courts,  the  pub- 
lic education  system,  healtli  and  welfare 
services,  parka  and  recreation,  and  a  host 
of  other  essential  functions 

As  amended  and  reiMjrtef'  by  the  Dis- 
trict Committee,  this  bill  will  clo.se  the 
present  $49  million  revenue  ttap  by  pro- 
vidm.;  increased  local  tax  revenue— taxes 
collected  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia—by approximately  $22  6  million  in 
fiscal  year  1969  The  balance  of  tlie  pres- 
ent deficit  would  be  met  through  funds 
appropriated  out  of  Uie  $28  million  m- 
crease  in  the  annual  Federal  payment 
authorization  provided  by  the  amended 
bill 

reDC».\:      PATVIKNT 

Title  I  of  H  R  16361.  as  amended,  in- 
creases the  annual  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization for  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  from  a  fixed  amount  of  S70 
million  to  a  fixed  amount  of  $98  million. 


an  increase  of  $28  million  The  House 
version  of  the  bill  rai.sed  the  authoriza- 
tion to  $80  million,  an  increase  of  $10 
million. 

In  submitting  their  revenue  requests  to 
Congre-ss  early  this  year,  the  admlnLslra- 
tion  and  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment at'ain  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  a  formula  approach  in  istabllsh- 
ing  the  relative  amounts  to  be  provided 
by  District  taxpayers  and  the  FVderal 
Government  to  flnunce  the  general  fund. 
The  District  requested  approval  of  a 
statutory  formula  under  which  the  au- 
thorized Federal  payment  for  the  cur- 
rent and  future  fl.scal  years  would  be 
established  at  an  amount  equal  to  30 
percent  of  local  District  tax  revenues 

With  respwt  to  the  pre.st-nt  recom- 
mendation of  a  llxed-level  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization.  1  wi.sh  to  note  that 
Uie  District  Committee  and  the  Senate 
approved  District  revenue  leuislation  in 
the  39th  Congress  'HR.  11487'  and  in 
the  first  .session  of  the  90th  Coni,'re.ss 
HR  8718'  providing  sucJi  a  formula 
.ipproach  to  the  Federal  payment  In 
both  instances,  the  provision  was 
changed  in  Senate- House  conference  in 
favor  of  a  tlxed-sum  increase  Again  this 
year,  the  House  lias  cnn.sidered.  but  not 
accepted,   the  formula  concept 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  pres- 
ent recommendation  of  a  tlxed-sum  Fed- 
eral payment  authorization  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  an  abandonment  of  the  Senate 
District  Committees  preference  for  the 
formula  approach.  Nothing  has  fx-curred 
to  alter  the  committees  well-known 
Views  on  the  subiect 

Action  on  the  District  of  Columbia  Ap- 
propriation .^ct  for  fiscal  vear  U"69  has. 
however,  been  delayed  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  action  on  Uus  revenue  bill. 
Because  the  bill  has  come  on  so  late  m 
the  session,  and  reitJtinizing  the  ne<-es- 
sity  for  prompt  action,  the  committee 
has  elected  not  t-)  pn'.ss  lor  a  I'.O-percent 
formula  at  this  time  It  anticipates  tiiat 
further  efforts  toward  that  obiective  will 
be  necessary  in  due  course  The  recom- 
mended S98  million  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization approxiniaU'S  30  i)erccnt  of 
the  local  tax  revenues  anticipated  by  the 
IMstrict  during  fiscal  year  1969  In  the 
committee" .  judgment,  this  recommenda- 
tion is  reaMm.ible  and  offers  the  best  hope 
that  adequate  additi.mal  revenue  will  be 
made  available  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  current  fiscal  year 

T.\X     INC8tA5.ES 

Income  tax:  In  tjeneral.  tlie  tax  in- 
creases in  tlie  iunended  bill  liavc  been 
recommended  by  the  Distnct  oi  Colum- 
bia goveinment. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  will  provide  an  esti- 
mated $8.2  million  in  new  revenue  this 
fiscal  year. 

It  provides  a  revised  rate  schedule  for 
computing  the  individual  income  tax 
paid  by  Distnct  residenUs.  The  new  tax 
rau»s  would  range  from  2  jjercent  on  the 
first  $1,000  of  taxable  Income  to  6  per- 
cent on  all  such  Income  over  $10,000. 

The  proposed  income  tax  rate  sched- 
ule IS  moie  progressive  Uian  Uie  present 
scale 

It  also  compares  favorably  with  the 
Individual  income  tax  .scales  In  the  nelgh- 
boimg    jurisdictions    of    Virginia    and 


Maryland  Virginias  maximum  rate  Ls  ,■> 
percent  on  incomes  over  $5,000  The 
maximum  rate  in  Marjiand  Is  5  percent 
on  all  taxable  income  over  $3,000. 

Tlie  schedule  now  proposed  for  the 
District  ases  five  rate  steps  to  reach  its 
maximum  rate  of  6  percent. 

Corporate  and  busine.ss  tax:  Title  II 
of  the  bill  also  increases  from  5  to  6  per- 
cent the  franchise  tax  rate  on  corpora- 
tions and  unincorporated  busines.scs 
doing  busine.ss  m  the  Distnct  of  Co- 
lumbia 

The  committee  understands  that  the 
proposed  increa.se  will  generate  some  $2.9 
million  of  additional  revenue  annually 
Sales  taxes  Title  HI  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  increase  in  the  general  sales 
tax  rale  in  the  District  from  3  to  4  per- 
cent This  increa.se  was  al.so  requested 
by  the  District  government.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  produce  $7.9  million  in  addi- 
tional revenue  this  fiscal  year,  and  an 
additional  $10  6  million  on  an  annual 
basis 

The  4-percent  tax  would  apply  to  all 
Items  and  .services  now  taxed  at  the 
present  3-i)ercent  rate,  including  res- 
taurant meals  and  sales  of  alcoholic 
L)everages 

Title  III  makes  one  other  notable 
chance  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Sales 
Tax  .■\ct  L(X-al  telephone  .ser\ice  is  now- 
exempt  from  sales  tax.  This  bill  will 
eliminate  the  exemption  and  apply  the 
new  4-percent  tax  rale  to  such  ser\ice. 
Both  gas  and  electric  utility  .services 
are  already  subject  to  .sales  tax  in  the 
District,  and  the  committee  feels  there 
IS  little,  if  any.  logic  in  not  taxing  local 
telephone  service  as  well. 

By  way  of  comparison.  Mr.  President. 
in  Maryland,  the  present  .^^ales  tax  rate 
is  3  percent.  In  Vircinia.  the  combined 
State  and  local  sales  tax  amounts  to  4 
percent. 

In  view  of  the  District's  need  for  addi- 
tional revenue,  the  committee  agrees 
with  the  District  government  that  this 
.sales  tax  increase  is  justified,  and  will 
not  unduly  affect  the  overall  competitive 
position  of  the  District  vis  a  vis  Its  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions. 

Mr  President,  title  IV  of  HR  16361 
amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Alco- 
holic Bevera^ie  Control  Act  in  two  re- 
.spects  Section  401  of  the  bill  would  elim- 
inate the  present  statutory  prohibition 
against  the  .sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on 
Sunday  iiere  in  the  Distnct  ol  Columbia. 
In  place  of  tlie  blanket  prohibition  im- 
posed by  the  present  law.  .section  401 
would  vest  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  with  full  authority  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  any  or  all  alcoholic  beverage 
on  such  days  as  the  Council  determines 
necessaiT  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr  President,  tlie  present  law  already 
vests  the  Council  with  substantial  au- 
tlionty  to  maJte  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  sale  of  alcohol.  The  Coun- 
cil may  establish  regulations  respecting 
the  issuance,  transfer,  and  revocation  of 
licenses  to  sell  such  beverages.  It  may 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
licensees.  It  may  prescribe  rules  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  business.  Including 
the  terms  and  conditions  imder  which 
such  beverages  may  be  sold.  The  Coim- 
cil  may  regulate  the  location  of  licenses. 


and  limit  the  number  of  licensees.  It  may 
also  prescribe  the  hours  alcoholic  bev- 
erages may  be  sold  on  Mondays  through 
Saturdays 

Mr  Piesident.  the  change  made  in  the 
committee  bill  was  requested  by  the 
Mayor-Commissioner  and  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Council.  It  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  DLstrict's  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Board,  by  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  the  hotel 
and  restaurant  associations,  and  by  the 
busine.ss  community  in  general. 

Mr  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
rea.sons  for  such  a  change.  The  record 
before  the  committee  leaves  no  doubt 
that  Washington's  restaurant  and  hotel 
industries  are  in  serious  trouble.  The 
committee  is  advised  that  since  the  April 
riots  in  the  Di.strict.  restaurant  business 
has  suffered  declines  ranging  from  35 
percent  to  75  percent.  The  Hotel  Associa- 
tion of  Wa.shington.  DC.  representing 
42  District  hotels,  testified  that  its  mem- 
bers' actual  losses  for  April  amounted  to 
S2  million:  for  May  Si '2  million;  for 
June  $1,750,000.  or  a  total  for  the  3- 
month  period  of  55,250,000. 

According  to  the  hotel  industry,  con- 
ventions tend  to  avoid  weekends  in 
Washington  or  even  to  go  elsewhere  be- 
cau.se  of  the  present  Saturday  shutdown 
at  midnight.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
a  greater  need  than  ever  before  to  take 
steps  to  attract  both  conventions  and 
visitors  to  the  District.  Increased  tourism 
would  also  augment  various  revenues.  In 
addition,  extending  hours  for  hotels  and 
restaurants  would  be  a  desirable  stimulus 
to  employment,  including  not  only  skilled 
entertainers  and  chefs  but  many  un- 
skilled Jobs. 

Section  402  of  the  bill  amends  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  to  permit  the  issuance  of  a 
license  to  noncommercial,  nonprofit 
clubs  if  a  majority  of  the  clubs'  prin- 
cipal officers  are  U.S.  citizens. 

The  act  presently  requires  the  Alco- 
holic Beverage  Control  Board,  as  a  pre- 
requisite  to   the   issuance  of   a  license 
under  that   act,   to  find,   among   other 
findings,  that  if  an  applicant  for  such 
license  is  a  corporation,  each  of  its  prin- 
cipal officers  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  The  bill  amends  the  act  to  per- 
mit the  Board,  in  the  case  of  an  incorpo- 
rated club,  to  find  that  a  majority,  rather 
than  all,  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
club  are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
The    record    before    the    committee 
shows  that  some  of  the  clubs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  licensed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  act  include  among  their 
membership  persons  who  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  At  present,  no  such 
person  can  be  elected  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal offices  of  any  such  club,  regardless 
of  the  desires  of  the  membership,  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  club's  license  to  sell 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Section  402  would  allow  such  a  club 
to  elect,  as  one  of  its  principal  officers, 
a  person  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  without  caUing  into  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  the  Alcoholic  Bev- 
erage Control  Board  to  continue  to  li- 
cense the  club. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that 
through  the  years  the  District  Commit- 
tee and  Congress  have  recognized  that 


the  Federal  Government  has  a  special 
interest  in  and  an  inescapable  responsi- 
bility for  the  Nation's  Capital. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  has 
consistently  favored,  and  continues  to 
favor,  obtaining  the  major  share  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  from  local 
taxation. 

According  to  their  ability  to  pay,  the 
citizens  of  every  community  across  the 
Nation  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  operating,  maintaining,  and  im- 
proving their  community  facilities  and 
providing  essential  services  such  as  police 
and  fire  protection ;  modern  and  effective 
school  systems;  health,  welfare,  and  rec- 
reation programs,  and  a  host  of  other 
necessary  services. 

No  less  can  be  expected  of  District  resi- 
dents. ,     „ 

I  believe  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate 
strikes  a  proper  balance.  It  looks  to  local 
District  of  Columbia  tax  sources  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  revenue  needed  to  oper- 
ate and  improve  this  city. 

Local  taxes  are  being  increased  to  meet 
these  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  nearly  $23  million 
in  new  local  taxes  provided  by  this  bill, 
the  District  government  recently  in- 
creased its  real  estate  and  personal  prop- 
erty tax  rates  to  raise  another  $4  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

All  together,  local  tax  sources  and  bor- 
rowings will  provide  some  $450  million, 
or  about  80  percent,  of  the  $550  million 
needed  to  finance  the  general  fund 
budget  this  year.  .  ^  .  .v,  * 

Thus,  the  committee  is  satisfied  that 
the  first  of  its  two  standards  is  being  met 
by  this  legislation. 

The  second  standard— a  Federal  pay- 
ment authorization  that  realistically 
faces  up  to  Congress  unique  obligation— 
indeed  its  constlutlonal  responsibility— 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
City  is  also  being  met  by  this  bill. 

As  the  committee  points  out  In  its  re- 
port a  $98  million  Federal  payment 
would  represent  approximately  30  per- 
cent of  local  District  of  Columbia  tax 
revenue  In  fiscal  year  1969.  and  would 
constitute  a  reasonable  contribution  to 
the  high  cost  of  operating  the  Capital 

City.  ,    , 

The  United  States  owns  43  percent  of 
the  land  area  in  Washington  and  some 
42  percent  of  the  total  land  value.  All  of 
this  is,  of  course,  nontaxable.  In  addi- 
tion, another  7  percent  is  in  other  tax- 
exempt  ownership. 

This  means  that  just  about  one-half 
of  the  District's  real  estate,  and  the  im- 
provements occupying  it.  is  tax-free. 

In  effect,  the  Federal  payment  is  a 
contribution  in  lieu  of  taxes,  and  it  Is  the 
judgment  of  the  District  Committee  that 
the  proposed  authorization  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  ^   ^^ 

The  bill  (H.R.  16361)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 


move   to   reconsider  the  vote  by   which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPONG  sub.sequently  said:  I  move 
that  the  Senate  in.si.st  on  its  amendments 
to  H.R.  16361.  request  a  conference  with 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  aptxiint  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr,  Fong, 
Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Morton  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


IN\'ESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  3724)  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  de- 
fine the  equitable  standards  governing 
lelationships  between  investment  com- 
panies and  their  investment  advisers  and 
principal  underwriters,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The   bill  clerk   proceeded   to  call   the 

roll. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  op- 
pose the  motion  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  only  two 
valid  reasons  for  voting  to  recommit  a 
bill  to  a  Senate  committee. 

The  first  is  to  consider  new  factual 
developments  in  the  situation  which 
fiave  rise  to  the  need  for  the  legislation. 
There  are  no  new  facts  in  the  mutual 
fund  industrj'. 

Indeed,  the  picture  of  the  mutual  fund 
industrv  is  one  of  dreary  sameness. 
Every  month,  four  and  a  half  million 
shareholders  have  their  equity  reduced 
to  cover  the  cost  of  management  fees. 
Evei-y  month,  thousands  of  salesmen 
knock  on  thousands  of  doors  to  intro- 
duce front  end  loaded  contractual  plans 
to  unsuspecting  potential  purchasers. 
And  everj-  month,  mutual  fund  man- 
agers draw  higher  and  higher  manage- 
ment fees  resulting— not  from  more  or 
better  management  effort  on  their  part-- 
but  simply  from  the  swelling  assets  of 
their  funds.  The  factual  situation  has 
not  changed  at  all. 

So.  clearly,  new  developments  cannot 
be  urged  as  a  reason  for  voting  to 
recommit. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  second  reason 
which  is  sometimes  offered  in  justifica- 
tion for  recommittal.  That  is  that  addi- 
tional study  of  the  subject  matter  is 
needed.  ,  ,  , 

Well  Mr.  President,  let  the  record  be 
clear  on  this  point.  The  issues  raised  by 
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this  bill  have  been  under  sis  much  and  as 
intensive  and  as  capable  study  a«  thoae 
of  any  other  subject  to  come  before  this 
body. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  my 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
will  shortly  duscuss  m  detail  the  time  and 
effort  spent  by  our  committee,  the  SEC. 
and  other  studyini?  this  matter  I 
simply  want  to  make  two  points  about 
this 

I  am  serving  my  second  term  in  the 
Senate  In  my  very  first  year  of  service, 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  re- 
ceived the  chapter  of  the  report  of  the 
special  study  of  secuiltit's  mark>'t.s  on 
mutual  funds  So  these  is.sues  have  been 
before  ihe  committee  at  least  .since  tl.' 
bemnning  of  my  Senate  service. 

Now.  the  special  study  was  not  the  first 
time  that  the  committee  had  this  matter 
before  it.  The  Wharton  School  report 
wa.s  commissioned  in  1958.  That  is  10 
years  afeo. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  in  1781  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  1789  was  only  8  years.  How  can  Sena- 
tors .say  that  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  which  has  been 
studied  for  more  years  than  the  Pound- 
ing Fathers  devoted  to  the  Constitution 
has  not  yet  received  enough  study'' 

The  problems  m  the  mutual  fund  in- 
dustry are  not  going  to  be  studied  to 
death.  Their  .solutions  require  legislation. 
Let  us  vote  this  bill  up  or  down.  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  President,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  clarify  certain  remarks  made  yester- 
day by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Sp.*RKM.fN.  concern- 
ing the  jucicial  burden  of  proof  which 
must  be  sustained  by  a  plaintiff  wishing 
to  challenge  mutual  fund  management 
fees. 

Under  .section  36  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act.  the  SEC  must  prove  "gross 
abuse  of  trust"  In  order  for  it  to  enjoin 
any  violations  of  that  act. 

The  au:t  is  silent  as  to  the  burden  of 
proof  which  a  mutual  fund  shareholder 
must  meet  m  order  to  challenge  a  man- 
agement fee  However,  due  to  the  statu- 
toi-y  requirement  of  unaffiliated  director 
approval  of  the  fee  and  shareholder  rati- 
fication— provisions  originally  intended 
to  protect  the  fund  but  which  have  had 
the  opposite  result^ — the  courts  have  by 
judicial  determination,  set  a  standard  of 
corporate  xaale  or  as  one  eminent  jurist 
has  stated,    ■excessively  excessive  ' 

This  stondaid  is  clearly  stated  In  the 
case  of  Saxe  ajjainst  Brady  which  is  re- 
printed on  page  23303  of  Thursday's 
Record. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  restate  the  fact 
that  throughout  history  no  .shareholder 
has  ever  sustained  this  most  dlCQcuit  bur- 
den ill  a  mutual  fund  case. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  I  have 
listened  witii  interest  to  the  comments 
of  my  colleiwiue.  and  I  think  the  item  to 
v^hich  he  averted  at  the  end  of  his  state- 
ment Ls  ample  reason  for  the  reconunital 
of  this  bill.  Yesterday,  we  enta^ed  In  a 
rather  heetei  discussion  over  an  attempt 
t-j  interpret  the  legal  responisibility  of 
shareholders  who  wlah  to  me  t^e  direc- 
tois  of  a  mutual  fund  in  order  to  upaei 


any  of  their  decisions,  particularly  the 
contract  for  management  fees. 

Now.  the  Senator  comes  In  to  explain 
that  at  least  part  of  the  explanation 
given  on  his  side  was  in  error.  Maybe  the 
rest  of  it  needs  further  review.  We  can 
continue  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  citing  one  legal -authority  a«alnst 
another  legal  authority,  but  the  whole 
heart  of  this  problem  is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  directors  who  malce  contracts  for 
management  fees  and  the  extent  to 
which  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the.se  actions  ca!i  be  legally  chaUcnged 
m  the  C43urt 

We  have  had  a  partial  retreat  from 
the  position  on  the  other  side,  as  was 
made  perfectly  clear  yesterday,  and  I 
repeat  it  now  I  am  not  a  lawyer  Lawyers 
representim,'  the  interests  of  mutual 
funds  have  been  studying  the  problem 
overnight  becau.se  of  the  erroneous  inter- 
pretations -liven  here  yesterday  I  think 
fine  could  find  no  better  reason  for  rc- 
ferrini,'  this  problem  back  to  the  commit- 
tee than  the  reason  that  It  is  necessary 
to  clear  up  this  variation  of  judicial  in- 
terpretation on  which  the  heart  of  the 
debate  rests  over  this  particular  section 
of  the  bill,  which  would  turn  over  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  court  the  ix)wer  to  set  the  fee 
to  be  paid  for  the  management  and  the 
adviser  of  the  fund.  I  think  that  we  must 
take  that  reason  Into  consideration. 

There  will  be  more  debate  throughout 
the  day  over  the  lei.:al  interpretation  of 
this  particular  provision. 

Mr  President,  from  the  debate  which 
has  (K-currcd  on  this  bill  it  is  readily  ap- 
parent that  there  is  one  aspect  of  this 
bill  which  has  Implications  so  far  reach- 
ing and  so  misimderstood  that  I  must 
strongly  urge  that  the  bill  be  recom- 
mitted to  committee  for  further  study. 

I  am  referring  to  the  provision  which 
would  regulate  the  management  fees 
paid  by  mutual  funds. 

First  of  all.  it  is  apparent  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  are.  themselves, 
confused  as  to  what  Is  the  pre.sent  ap- 
plicable law  and  as  to  the  changes  which 
this  bill  would  make  They  have  already 
admitted  that  in  F>art.  They  have  implied 
that  there  is  something  unique  about  the 
law  applicable  to  mutual  fimds  which 
protects  the  payments  made  by  them. 
Yet.  the  t)ody  of  law  to  which  they  refer 
is  the  .same  law  applicable  to  all  corpora- 
tions If  the  payment  made  has  been 
approved  by  directors  who  have  no  In- 
terest in  the  pa.vment  and  by  the  share- 
holders, then  the  judgment  of  the  di- 
rectors and  the  approval  of  the  share- 
holders is  not  subject  to  review  by  the 
court  or  being  set  aside  by  the  court 
unless  the  payment  authorized  is  so  ex- 
cessive as  to  caiise  the  court  to  feel  that 
no  reasonable  man  would  have  approved 
It.  This  Is  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
evolved  by  the  courts  so  as  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  business  of  running  corpora- 
tions, to  preveiit  their  being  in  the  busi- 
ness of  simply  substituting  their  judg- 
ment for  the  judsjment  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  shareholders  whenever  the 
jud£;e  tinds  that  he  disagrees.  We  are  re- 
ferring njw  to  law  applicable  to  all  cor- 
porations, and  not  Just  mutual  funds. 

What  we  are  btlng  asked  to  do  is  make 
a  congressional  finding  that  the  judg- 


ment of  independent  directors  and  tiie 
Judgment  of  shareholders  of  a  corpora- 
tion is  not  to  be  trusted,  nor  to  be  al- 
lowed to  govern  the  affairs  of  their  cor- 
porations. If  we  are  to  accept  this  deter- 
mination, if  we  are  to  make  this  finding, 
if  we  are  to  .say  as  we  are  being  asked 
to  say,  that  the  shareholders  of  mutual 
funds  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  their 
determination  stand,  then  I  ask  when 
are  we  next  going  to  t>e  asked  by  the  SEC 
to  apply  the  same  doctrine  to  all  corpo- 
rations and  to  make  the  same  finding 
with  respect  to  the  shareholders  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Xerox,  or  of  all  corporations 
whovse  shares  are  listed  on  a  national 
securities  exchange  and  distributed  in 
interstate  commerce  and,  therefore,  sub- 
ject to  the  SEC. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
countrj-  and  with  our  economic  struc- 
ture lias  Congress  taken  such  action. 

The  true  nature  of  this  bill  as  a  price 
regulatory  statute  was  made  clear  yes- 
terday, perhaps  inadvertently,  when  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Spark- 
man  I,  .suggested  that  there  was  nothing 
unusual  about  this  bill,  or  this  provision 
of  the  bill,  because  in  the  past.  Congress 
has  often  required  that  prices  be  reason- 
able. He  then  referred  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
and  to  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
All  of  these  are.  of  course,  acts  author- 
izing agencies  to  regulate  the  prices  of 
public  utilities  or  enfranchised  monop- 
olies. In  such  corporations  the  power  to 
set  a  price  or  even  to  agree  on  one  is,  in- 
deed, taken  away  from  the  shareholders 
of  the  corporatior^s.  They  are  utilities  and 
regulated  monopolies.  Now  we  are  being 
asked  for  the  first  time  to  extend  this 
principle  to  an  Incustry  which  is  not  a 
utility,  an  Industry  where  there  is  a  fierce 
competition,  and  where  persons  who  de- 
cide to  take  advantage  of  the  service  of 
the  industrj-  have  a  choice  of  several 
hundred  mutual  funds. 

I  think  that  the  impllcatioris  of  the 
action  we  are  being  requested  to  take  are 
great  and  severe.  Moreover,  the  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  have  tried  to  gloss 
over  the  implication  in  the  bill  and  to 
kid  the  Senate  into  believing  that  they 
are  doing  nothing  that  was  not  common, 
n  we  are  to  take  action  such  as  is  being 
asked  of  us.  then  the  issues  should  be 
fticed  squarely,  and  we  should  have  time 
in  the  committee  to  carefully  delve  into 
and  investigate  this  principle  of  price 
regulation  of  an  industry  that  is  not  a 
public  utility  and  not  an  enfranchised 
monopoly  in  light  of  the  law  applying; 
to  all  corporations  and  the  court  deci- 
sions behind  that  law.  We  have  not  made 
a  study  of  that  kind  and  nothing  we  have 
done  in  committee  jiistifles  the  extraor- 
dinary action  being  asked  of  the  Senate. 

I  therefore  recommend,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  blA  be  recommitted  to  the  com- 
mittee to  study  the  questions  raised  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  were  never 
raised  in  committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  10  minutes 
to    the   Senator    from   California    I  Mr. 

MrRPHY  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized  for  10 
mmutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. I  engaged  In  colloquy  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  who  supports  the 


bill  as  I  have  objection  to  It.  Since  that 
time  I  have  had  correspondence  with 
some  of  my  constituents,  who  have  a 
great  deal  more  knowledge  and  Interest 
in  these  matters  than  I.  The  Concrks- 
sioNAL  Record  does  not  make  clear  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIktyre]  was  talking 
about  Mr.  John  Hare  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Investment  Company  Institute  ol 
the  Anchor  Corp..  which  sponsors  Fun- 
damental Investors,  Inc. 

The  Senator  was  talking  aboutr— I  am 
led  to  believe— an  old  case  which  began 
back  in  1959  and  1960.  known  as  Saxe 
against  Brady ;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  The  important  point 
the  distinguished  Senator  did  not  men- 
tion is  that  in  that  case  the  judge  de- 
cided that  a  one-hall  of  1  percent  man- 
agement   fee    was    not    unreasonable. 
Actually.  Mr.  Hare  was  the  head  of  Fun- 
damental Investors.  Inc.,  at  that  time. 
Since  he  has  been  chief  executive  ofllcer. 
management  fees  have  been  reduced  to 
one-quarter   of    1    percent   on   new   In- 
vestors'  money  coming   into   the  fund, 
because  of  the  fund's  progress,  size,  ex- 
pansion, and  more  efficient  management. 
In  the  Saxe  case,  the  record  actually 
shows  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saxe  invested 
$1,652   in   Fundamental   Investors,  Inc.. 
in    1952.   Returns   on    their   investment, 
I)lus  Us  value  in  1961,  came  to  $4,680. 

The  management  fee  attributable  to 
their  account  of  this  remarkable  result 
was  $120  for  continuous  management 
for  9  years,  plus  other  services. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  Court 
refused  to  substitute  its  judgment  for 
that  of  the  shareholders  who  had  rati- 
fied the  management  agreement.  So  it 
would  seem  that  the  performance  of  Mr. 
Hare  actually  was  pretty  good.  I  would 
say  that  the  cost  ol  the  services  to  the 
shareholders  was  very  small. 

The  SEC  report  on  public  policy  im- 
plications     on      investment      company 
growth,   on  which   the  present  bill,  S. 
3724,  is  based,  indicates  that  there  were 
some  58  shareholder  suits  against  mutual 
funds   in   the    1960's   alleging   excessive 
management  fees,  and  that  not  one  of 
the  .suits  was  decided  against  the  mutual 
fund  by  the  courts.  Indeed,  all  but  three 
were  settled,  and  in  the  most  important 
one.  the  case  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire  selected,  to  show 
that  unaffiliated  directors  do  not  protect 
against    unreasonable    fees,    the    court 
i-uled  that  they  had  done  their  job  and 
had  done  it  properly.  Indeed,  the  names 
of  the  directors  of  425  registered  mutual 
funds  with  the  SEC  are  outstanding  lead- 
ers  in  American   industry,   men   whose 
integrity  and  judgment  are  known  and 
respected  in  the  business  world. 

Tlie  pending  bill  may  encourage  false 
charges  and  so-called  strike  suits  against 
these  men  and,  thereby,  cause  the  share- 
holders needless  expense. 

More  important  than  that,  possibly,  it 
would  discourage  these  men  from  con- 
tinuing to  serve,  discourage  them  Irom 
lending  their  knowledge,  experience,  and 
expertise  In  the  management  job  with 
which  they  have  been  charged. 

The   Investment   Company   Institute, 
imder  the  chairmanship  ol  Mr.  Hare, 
seems  to  be  doing  a  good  job  of  keeping 
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the  public  Informed  on  mutual  lund 
matters  and  working  with  the  SEC  to 
Improve  investor  protection  as  changing 
conditions  might  require. 

Mr  President,  the  central  Issue,  m 
this  matter  as  I  see  it,  is  whether  Con- 
gress shall  abandon  the  basic  principles 
ol  corporate  democracy  under  which  the 
investor  can  choose  to  buy  or  not  to  buy 
shares  ol  any  one  ol  425  mutual  funds, 
or  ol  some  25,000  companies  whose  shares 
are  traded  on  national  security  ex- 
changes, or  over  the  counter. 

Securities  are  not  a  necessity.  No  one 
Is  required  to  invest.  We  are  not  even 
required  to  invest  in  war  bonds— al- 
though I  have  made  it  a  practice  over  the 
past  30  years  to  buy  them  because  I  think 
it  is  a  practice  that  should  be  commended 
and  recommended.  ..  «  ^ 

Any  shareholder  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  management,  or  with  the  manage- 
ment compensation,  can  sell  his  shares 
back  to  the  mutual  fund  at  ihc  net  as- 
set value,  and  does  not  even  have  to 
pay  a  brokerage  fee  in  so  doing.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  instance  whore  that  is 
possible.  It  is  almost  like  withdrawing 
money  Irom  the  bank. 

The  present  mutual  fund  law— the  in- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940— is.  in 
my  opinion.  ver>'  strinRent.  Management 
fees  must  be  approved  each  year  by  the 
shareholders  or  by  the  directors  whom 
the  shareholders  elected.  Each  year  there 
must  be  a  shareholders'  meetmar  with 
the  proxy  statement  approved  by  the 
SEC,  giving  complete  disclo.sure  on  every 
aspect  ol  management  fees,  and  every 
other  matter  such  as  sales  aRreements. 
custodian  agreements,  the  names  of  di- 
rectors, and  similar  information. 

The  management  agreement  termi- 
nates automatically  when  It  is  assigned, 
and  can  be  terminated  on  60  days  notice 

by  either  party.  .    .     ,        ^   „;,.;, 

There  are  serious  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  for  violation  of  fiduciary  duties 
by  the  directors.  The  SEC  must  approve 
a  mutual  fund  prospectus  before  it  be- 
comes effective.  Every  piece  of  sales  lit- 
erature must  al.so  be  approved  ar.d  care- 
fully scrutinized  by  the  SEC. 

The  National  Association  of  Security 
Dealers  does  the  same  thing.  There  is  a 
double  regulation  by  the  SEC  as  well  as 
bv  the  industry  itself. 

"  Mr  BErJNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  for  just  a 

moment.  . 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  must 
leave  the  floor  briefly.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  allotted  to  the  Senator  fiom  Cali- 
fornia I  should  like  to  allot  10  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Percy  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator's request  will  be  recoenized. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  What  then,  does  the 
SEC  want? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  SEC  wants  to 
substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
shareholders— who  own  the  mutual 
lund— in  deciding  what  they  should  pay 
management. 

Does  the  SEC  next  want  to  substitute 
its   judgment   lor   the   shaieholders   of 
other  corporations  as  to  executive  sala- 
ries? ,  . 
I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  great 


difference.  I  would  think  it  might  be  a 
great  temptation  lor  lurther  invasion  by 
Government  agencies,  ol  which,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  we  have  already  too 

We  have  had  a  truth-in-securlties  law 

sine*  1933. 

We  have  had  a  truth-in-mutual  funds 
law  since  1940.  The  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940  took  care  of  that. 

The  pending  bill  is  not  a  full  disclosure 
law  We  have  that.  It  is.  rather,  an  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  an  investor  to 
decide  for  himself  what  directors  and 
managers  he  wants  for  his  company,  and 
what  he  thinks  they  are  worth  as  direc- 
tors and  managers. 

There  is  keen  competition  among  tne 
425  mutual  funds  for  the  confidence  of 
investors,  and  keen  competition  among 
the  mutual  fund  managers  to  produce 
growth  and  earnings. 

Surelv,  an  American  investor  who  has 
money  to  invest  is  capable  of  deciding 
which  fund,  and  the  conditions  of  man- 
acernent  of  each  fund,  he  would  choose 
rs  the  recipient  of  his  inve.stmcnt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consi-nt  to  have  3  additional 
niiiiutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  3  minutes  t3 
the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,    I    am 
happy  to  yield  some  time  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  >'ield 
3    minutes   to    the   Senator   from   Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
pui.;hed  collcasues  from  lUinois  and 
Utah. 

Fir.st  of  all.  I  ask.  Is  there  a  need  for 
the  law?  I  believe  more  money  is  in- 
\e.strd  in  mutual  funds  in  the  State  of 
California  tlian  in  any  other  State.  As 
far  r.s  I  can  find  out.  a  .--urvcy  of  the 
siUr.t'on  .-^hows  no  one  has  been  able  to 
con'-losivelv  .'how  so  far  that  the  fees  are 
not  reasonable.  There  ha^•e  l:eon  no 
objections. 

These  fees  are  detemiined  und>^r  the 


free  enterprise  .■system,  or  the  profit  .  ys- 
tem  or  the  incentive  .system— call  it 
what  vou  like— the  free  flow  in  the 
markrtnlnce.  Tliat  is  where  the  proper 
l^alanco.  tlie  ratio  of  fees  to  .=ervy?.N, 
siiouid  be  set. 

That  is  the  system  Ihnt  lia.s  made  our 
Nation  the  mo.st  r,ictrres.sive,  the  most 
dynamic,  the  most  productive  m  the 
hlstorv  of  the  world;  and  I  .'re  no  reason 
why  v.e  .'hould  start  at  this  point  chanc- 
ing one  little  piece  of  maeliinery.  -vliich 
v.ill  lead  to  the  chansinc  of  nnothcr  In.ler 
on.  and  then  a  third  piece. 

I  know  there  h.ave  Ixen  those  v  lio  have 
never  understood  our  system  in  this 
country,  and  some  of  those  who  lack  an 
understanding  have  been  in  favor  ol 
chancing  it.  So  over  the  years  we  have 
seen  a  greater  intrusion  into  the  area 
that  v^as  once  the  business  world's. 

The  entire  system  is  now  nicely  di- 
vided between  the  private  sector  and 
the  public  sector.  More  and  more  we 
find  public  sector  desiring  to  take  charge 
of  the  private  sector.  I  would  point  out 
that,  without  the  success  of  the  private 
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sector,  the  public  sector  would  find  It 
very  hard  to  continue,  because  I  do  not 
know  where  the  funds  for  the  continu- 
ance would  come  from 

So.  Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  say, 
first,  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  need  for 
this  law.  and,  second,  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  invasion  Ls  one  that  we 
would  regret. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  those  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  a'iree 
with  this  point  would  study  this  matter 
carefully  and,  flndln«  no  rea-son  for  the 
law.  would  aKree  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  join  him  in  this  effort  to  have 
the  bill  recommltttxl 

Mr  MrlNTYRF  Mr  Prt'.>ident  '.vill 
the  Senator  yield' 

Mr   MURPHY    I  am  k-lad  to  yield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  from  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  yields  2 
minutes 

Mr  McINTYRE  The  Senator  from 
California  speaks  in  Allowing  terms  of 
the  free  marketplace  I  would  like  to 
Inquire  if  he  understands  that  In  1940. 
when  the  Investment  Act  was  placed 
on  the  books,  it  contained  .section  22'd'. 
which  was  actually  put  in  by  the  Con- 
stress  to  protect  what  was  then  a  fledK- 
iing.  mfant  industry  So  when  the  .Sena- 
tor speaks  of  the  marketplace,  does  he 
appreciate  and  understand  that  section 
22id'  IS  a  pnce-tlxlnK  section  of  that 
act.  that  it  says,  m  effect,  that  every 
underwriter  can  set  the  pnce  on  what 
his  commission  load,  or  .sales  commis- 
sion, IS  gouig  to  be.  and  that  the  effect 
of  this  decision  s^oes  through  the  re- 
tailers and  wholesaler.s'  So  .salesman  A 
or  salesman  B  distnbutmk:  the  .\BC  mu- 
tual fund  li  prevented  from  competinu 
in  the  free  market "^  There  is  no  permis- 
sion to  cut  prices  or  brin^;  this  commis- 
sion down  to  a  lower  rate.  It  Is  fixed  by 
law- 
Mr.  MI'RPHY  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question  in  return' 

Mr.  McINTYRE  I  would  like  to  know 
If  the  Senator  appreciates  this  section 
22' d ' . 

Mr    MURPHY    I  do 

Mr  McINTYRE  But  the  Senator  call' 
that  a  free  market ' 

Mr    MURPHY    Oh,  yes. 

Mr  McINTYRE  Oh.  the  Senator  does? 

Mr  MURPHY  .A  certain  amount  of 
regulation  is  always  necessary  There  is 
regulation  m  practically  everything  we 
do,  but  this  proposal  \^ould  u'Ct  into  the 
area  of  actually  flxmg  the  fees  In  >ome 
areas  there  is  too  much  regulation  I 
thmk  that  a  y:reat  majonty  of  the  people 
in   this  country   would  agree   with  that. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  Why  would  not  the 
Senator  be  m  favor,  then,  of  deleting  sec- 
tion 22'd',  so  the  free  forces  of  com- 
petition could   apply' 

Mr  MURPHY  My  distmguished  friend 
knows  that  Is  not  sound  logic  That  Is 
like  saying.  "Why  don  t  you  take  two 
spark  plugs  out  of  an  eight-cylinder  car 
and  let  it  run  on  .six?  '  which  is  not 
sound.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  very  exist- 
ence takes  care  of  the  condition  that  the 
bill  allegedly  hopes  to  take  care  of. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  is  expired 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes 

Mr  BENNirrr  Mr  President.  I  would 
think,  if  the  other  side  is  going  to  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  California 

Mr  M(  INTYRE  I  am  taking  it  out  of 
mv  time 

.Mr    BENNETT    Very  well 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  yields  2  addi- 
tional minutes 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  I  have  had  .some  exijerience 
in  these  matter.s-  not  to  an.v  great  ex- 
tent Years  ago  I  was  a  mes.senger  on 
Wall  Stre*'t  I  got  to  be  head  runner  in 
a  brokerage  house  So  I  got  to  know  a 
lot  of  background  Knowing  that  much, 
I  knew  why  the  .Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  came  into  existence  I  knew 
all  the  circumstances  intimately  There 
was  wrongdoing  People  were  being 
fooled  Certain  individuals  were  taking 
advantage  of  certain  inside  information 
The  price  of  stocks  was  moving  over  the 
weekend  when  the  exchange  was  closed 
I  do  not  care  to  go  into  those  details  at 
this  time,  but  I  a.ssure  my  colleague  I 
have  that  information  I  know  exactly 
why  Fortunately,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  took  care  of  it 

So  far  as  we  can  find,  there  has  been 
no  reason  or  necesiity  for  this  kind  of 
restriction  to  be  placed  on  the  trans- 
actions of  mutual  funds  In  spite  of  rate 
fixing,  they  are  allowed  to  compete  with 
each  other  and  there  is  still,  to  a  great 
extent,  a  free  flow  of  competition  It  Is 
that  to  winch  I  referred. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  yielding  me  tune 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Hie  rea.son  I  a.skcd 
the  question  was  that  when  the  Senator 
speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  the  free  mar- 
ket and  when  he  talks  about  General 
Motors,  the  Senator  is  not  talking  about 
mutual  funds,  luid  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  section  22' d>  Is  m  the  law. 
That  is  my  only  [wint  Tliat  .section  en- 
abled pnce  fixing  That  section  was 
placed  in  the  1940  act  to  help  the  indus- 
try get  off  the  ground 

I  must  say  the  industry  has  acted 
creditably  There  is  nothing  in  this  re- 
port, there  is  notlilng  In  the  urgency  I 
feel  for  the  legislation,  that  does  not 
take  off  its  hat  to  the  mutual  fund  indus- 
tr>-  The  gentlemen  who  were  in  this 
body  before  us  in  1940  .said  this  .section 
was  nece.ssary  to  help  that  infant  in- 
dustry, which  at  that  time  was  a  $400 
million  indu-stry  In  1938  the  SVX:  com- 
missioned a  complete  surveillance  of  the 
industr>v  What  we  are  proposing  today 
is  an  SEC  recommendation.  That  is  an 
etficicnt  agency,  iuid  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  ones  We  are  coming  in 
here  with  what  we  thmk  Is  a  corrective 
proposal  to  protect  the  industry,  even 
though  the  industry  opposes  it 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  President.  I  was 
pleaised  lo  iiear  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampsiiire  indicate  that  he  is  not  at- 
tacking the  mutual  fund  industry.  I 
thmk  tiiat  is  a  wi.se  judgment  on  his 
part.  This  certainly  has  been  one  of  the 
truly  great  industries  that  has  grown  up 
in  this  country.  It  has  filled  a  tremen- 


dous need    It  Is  acclaimed  by  everyone 
concerned 

In  fact,  during  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings I  heard  no  criticism  come  from  any 
of  the  11  million  people  in  Illinois,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  whom  have  been 
sophisticated  investors  in  this  industry, 
or  any  credence  of  any  kind  put  in  the 
allegations  or  charges  that  now.  l)ecau.se 
of  success,  because  the  .American  people 
have  resjxinded.  we  had  better  get  in  on 
the  act  and  regulate  the  indu.stry. 

Why  do  we  have  to  do  this?  What  is 
the  cau.se  for  suddenly  moving  in  now 
and  saying  that  we  have  to  regulate 
this  industrV 

Mr  McINT\'RE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  PERCY  I  will  yield  or.  the  Sena- 
tor s  time  Mv  time  is  very  short. 

Mr  Mr  INTYRE  We  have  plenty  of 
time  Tlie  Senator  may  yield  on  my  time 

Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  as  he 
extolls  this  industry  for  what  it  does  rep- 
resent m  the  American  dream,  have  any 
mlsgUmgs  about  the  so-called  contrac- 
tual or  front-end  load  programs  that  are 
being  sold  throughout  the  country?  Does 
the  Senator  have  any  mis«ivincs  about 
that  .sort  of  plan  as  part  of  the  mutual 
fund  industry'' 

.Mr  PERCY,  The  investor  is  per- 
fectly free  lo  purcha.se  that  type  or  some 
otlier  type  of  fund.  He  has  an  ab.solute 
freedom  of  choice  within  this  industry. 
He  IS  free  to  i;o  into  many  different  tyjies 
of  mutual  funds. 

Mr  McINTYRE  The  Senator  would 
not  cla.ssify  the  fiont-end  load  contrac- 
tural  plan  as  an  inferior  type  of  invest- 
ment, would  he? 

Mr  PERCY.  This  particular  type  of 
fund  IS  not  lei-'al  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  McINT\'RE.  The  Senator  has  not 
answered  my  question.  Would  the  Sen- 
ator classify  the  front-end  load  contrac- 
tual plan  as  an  inferior  type  Investment, 
as  part  of  the  mutual  fund  industry? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  would  say  that  an  in- 
vestor has  a  free  choice.  I  might  or 
might  not  make  such  a  choice  myself — 
but  that  is  beside  the  point.  If  an  inves- 
tor feels  that  it  is  inferior,  he  does  not 
have  to  buy  It.  There  is  full  disclosure 
required.  Under  a  free  market  system 
we  leave  it  to  the  investor  to  evaluate 
the  facts  for  himself. 

Mr,  McINTYRE  Tlie  State  of  Illinois 
has  already  .said  that  it  is  illegal  there. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  is  correct 
And  other  States  can  make  this  kind  of 
investment  illegal  too.  However.  I  see  no 
reason  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
interfere  m  this  particular  area.  There 
are  adequate  State  regulations  that  could 
be  interjected. 

The  industry  has  provided  a  response 
to  a  tremendous  need  It  has  uiven  mil- 
lions of  people  who  otherwise  would  not 
ha\e  .sophisticated  advice  available  to 
them  an  opportunity  to  have  the  best 
po.ssible  management  of  their  portfolio. 
It  has  enabled  the  American  people  to 
invest  in  a  iirowing  economy.  It  has  given 
them  the  best  hedge  they  could  possiblv 
have  against  inflation.  And  the  peoples 
capitalism  and  the  mutual  investment 
funds  have  taken  away  some  of  the  hys- 
teria we  had  in  1928  and  1929  when  stock 
market  tips  were  received  from  boot- 
blacks and  elevator  operators. 
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It  has  given  the  small  Investor  a  chance 
to  go  In  and  have  the  best  possible  man- 
agement of  his  portfolio. 

It  has  meant  a  profitable  investment 
opportunity  for  the  small  college  and 
churches  and  other  institutions  who  now 
have  available  the  expertise  of  port- 
folio management. 

The  success  and  acceptability  of  mu- 
tual fimds  is  demonstrated  in  a  sense  by 
the  total  lack  of  any  public  condemna- 
tion. 

In  this  industry  when  we  have  a  rea- 
sonably sophisticated  consumer  who 
seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  oppor- 
tunities available  to  him  in  the  free  mar- 
ket, there  is  no  need  for  regulation. 

Tlierefore,  one  would  expect  that  if 
the  mutual  fund  industry  were  to  be 
changed,  there  would  be  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  gross  abuse  or  something  that 
approaches  the  record  compiled  during 
the  course  of  development  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Act  of  1940.  But  there 
is  simplv  no  demonstration  of  abuse  that 
has  been  given.  To  me,  that  would  ap- 
Iiear  reasonable  and  prudent  to  show 
evidence  of  first  before  we  move  in. 

Unbelievably,  there  has  been  no  equiv- 
alent study  of  the  effects  of  the  legisla- 
tion as  was  carried  on  prior  to  the  legis- 
lation of  1940, 

Even  if  such  a  record  were  developed. 
I  doubt  if  there  would  be  warrant  to  im- 
iKxse  this  new  concept  of  regulation  on 
mutual  fund  industry. 

Tlie  grant  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  of  the  ultimate 
ix>wer  to  regulate  sales  costs  is  simply 
unnecessary.  And  it  is  extremely  unwise 
in  its  ])recedent  for  other  industries  such 
as  insurance,  real  estate,  and  others.  Why 
..hould  we  not  then  regulate  insurance, 
real  estate,  and  other  types  of  invest- 
ments or  industries  we  might  next  be 
asked  to  move  on?  Why  should  we  treat 
the  mutual  fund  industry  as  a  public 
utility? 

Tlie  shift  in  the  market  regulation  of 
management  fees  to  a  deceptively  sim- 
ple court-administered  standard  of  rea- 
sonableness is  directly  cotvtrary  to  our 
tradition  of  corporate  democracy  and 
shareholder  participation. 

I  have  been  amazed  that  the  pending 
bill  Is  called  consumer  legislation.  I 
doubt  that  the  consumer  wants  it  or 
needs  it. 

The  bill  goes  beyond  the  traditional 
concepts    of    consumer    legislation.    It 
abandons    the    protection   afforded   the 
shareholder  by  the  corporate  form  of 
business  operation  and  substitutes  the 
mdgmcnt  of  a  Government  regulatory 
operation— and  Congress  for  regulation 
by  open  competition  in  the  marketplace. 
There  has  been  no  determination  that 
the  i)ending  legislation  will  actually  help 
the  consumer.  In  its  injury  to  the  indus- 
lr>'.  it  may  be  detrimental  to  him.  I  agree 
with  those  who  feel  the  industry  and  the 
Securities    and    Exchange    Commission 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  nego- 
tiate on  an  equal  footing,  and  Congress 
should  then  formulate  legislation  based 
on  those  negotiations  plus  the  results  of 
a  study  of  the  impact  of  all  institutional 
Investors  on  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  motion  to 
reconmiit  because  I  am  convinced  the 
evidence  shows  clearly  that  this  bill 
could  cause  a  large  amount  of  damage 


to  an  Industry  and  Its  investors  which, 
based  on  its  performance  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  It  Ul  deserves,  and  because 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  public  in- 
terest would  be  served  by  its  passage. 

The  most  onerous  section  of  the  bill 
deals  with  giving  the  SEC  power  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  as  to  what  a  proper 
management  fee  should  be  for  that  of 
the  board  of  directors  and  the  share- 
holders after  full  disclosure  has  been 
made.  If  the  Senate  chooses  to  take  this 
step  it  will  be  breaking  new  ground  in  a 
whole  field  of  corporate  law  ba.sed  on 
nothing  more  than  the  desire  of  the  SEC 
and  its  staff  to  gain  power  over  the  busi- 
ness decisions  of  the  mutual  fund  indus- 
try. There  is  no  public  outcry.  There  is 
no  scandal.  There  are  no  cases  cited  of 
little  people  losing  their  investment. 
There  are  no  instances  of  misleading  or 
erroneous  information  being  given  to  the 
shareholders. 

Tlie  facts  are  exactly  the  opposite. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  expres.sed 
their  confidence  in  this  industry  and  it^ 
management  by  investing  their  hard- 
earned  dollars  in  mutual  funds.  This  is 
the  best  way  they  can  diversify  their  in- 
vestment and  at  the  lowest  cost.  Ihe 
American  investor,  large  and  small,  is  a 
canny  and  careful  soul  who  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  his  own  decision  provided 
he  is  not  given  false  or  inadequate 
infonnation. 

Let  us  examine  what  the  situation  is 
imder  existing  law.  Presently  the  man- 
agement fee  must  be  fully  disclosed  in 
the  fund's  prospectus  and  three  times 
annually  thereafter,  in  the  annual  and 
semiannual  audited  reports  of  the  invest- 
ment company  and  in  the  proxy  state- 
ment for  its  amiual  meeting.  Certainly 
the  prudent  investor  knows  how  much 
the  management  fee  is  before  he  buys 
a  single  share  of  a  mutual  fund  if  he 
cares  to  and  gets  up-dated  information 
constantly  after  he  becomes  a  share- 
holder. 

Another  significant  fact  to  consider  is 
that  without  legislation  such  as  we  are 
now  considering,  most  of  the  large  funds 
have  voluntarily  and  progressively  re- 
duced their  advisory  fees  over  the  years 
so  that  the  average  fee  in  these  funds  is 
now  0.37  percent  instead  of  the  0.50  per- 
cent it  used  to  be— a  tremendous  decrease 
In  cost. 

Another  important  point  is  that  de- 
spite allegations  of  the  SEC  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hampshire, 
to  the  contrary,  the  unafflliated  directors, 
that  Is  those  having  no  connection  of 
any  kind  with  the  investment  adviser. 
have  exclusive  control  over  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  management  contract.  Where 
is  the  evidence  that  these  people  are 
incompetent,  or  corrupt,  or  derelict  in 
their  duty  so  as  to  require  that  the  SEC 
substitute  its  judgment  for  theirs?  I  have 
not  seen  or  heard  it. 

In  my  experience,  I  simply  cannot  tes- 
tify to  the  fact  that  the  judgment  of  the 
courts,  or  the  people  in  the  Security  and 
Exchange  Commission  would  be  any  bet- 
ter or  even  as  good  as  that  of  the  finan- 
cial and  business  judgment  of  nonaffili- 
ated mutual  fund  directors.  Throughout 
the  country  they  have  been  acclaimed  for 
serving  the  public  interest.  Certainly 
there  is  no  testimony  to  the  contrary. 
that  their  desire  to  serve  the  public  will 


is  any  less  ardent  than  that  of  those  who 
are  now  being  asked  to  take  over  the 
regulation  of  the  industry. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  mutual 
fund  industry  provides  a  service  to  the 
small  investor  which  is  unique  and  that 
mutual  fimd  shareholders,  despite  the 
hue  and  cry  we  have  heard  from  a  gov- 
ernment agency,  pay  less— usually  much 
less— for  the  fund's  investment  manage- 
ment than  they  would  normally  pay  for 
investment  advice  from  bonds  or  private 
investment  counselors,  if  indeed  it  is 
available  at  any  price  to  the  small  in- 
vestor. 

May  I  at  this  time  comment  on  the 
term  -reasonable"  as  used  in  the  bill  be- 
fore i;s?  How  can  one  argue  with  the 
v.ord  -rea.sonable?"  It  .sounds  so  rea.son- 
able.  But  this  section  is  really  unreason- 
able because  it  gives  the  power  to  the 
SEC  to  set  fees  in  accordance  with  its 
judgment  of  what  is  rea.sonable  in.stead 
of  leaving  that  to  the  normal  democratic 
business  procedure  of  leaving  this  up  to 
the  unaffiliated  directors  and  the  share- 
holders or  customers.  Merely  by  threaten- 
inf  litigation,  the  SEC  will  be  able  to 
impose  its  will  whether  iUs  own  po.sition 
were  reasonable  or  not.  And  if  U  did  not 
brins  .'■■uit,  the  ".•trike  suit  lawyer"  minhl. 
How  could  any  director  exerci-se  his  cor- 
porate responsibility  under  ."uch  cirruin- 
stanccs? 

In  con-'luiJion.  Mr.  Prp.sident.  I  urpe  aa 
the  Mf^mbers  of  this  body  ta  join  me  in 
supporting  the  motion  to  recommit  be- 
cause this  lc?i.4ation  completely  aban- 
dons ConL-ress"  traditional  po.sition  of 
protr-ciing  the  investor  by  rpquirinc  full 
and  hone.st  disclosure  of  all  pertinent  in- 
formation r.nd  substitutes  Instead  the 
concept  of  Government  control  of  busi- 
ne-s  decisions.  . ,     ^       „, 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tiip  Senator  >ield  to  me  on  my  time? 

Mr  PERCY.  I  have  no  time  remaining. 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  on 

his  time.  .  .,     , 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Tlie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  was  present  during 
a  good  part  of  the  conunittee  heanncs. 
Was  he  not  impressed  with  the  growth 
of  this  industry  from  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  $400  million  in  1941  to  $45 
billion  in  a  span  of  27  or  28  years? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pres.sed:  and  I  take  this  as  stronrr  evi- 
dence that  the  industry-  is  serving  a  great 
need  has  been  well  received  by  millions 
of  inve.stors.  and  Is  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed by  the  leadership  of  the  financial 
community  of  America. 

Mr  McINTYRE.  As  we  turned  our 
attention  to  the  question  of  management 
fees,  was  it  not  true  that  we  found  that 
at  the  beginning  it  was  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  the  gross  as.sets:  that  thit  was 
really  the  criterion  upon  which  the  fees 
were  based? 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  true:  but  the  fee 
has  been  steadly  reduced  as  the  industry 
has  grown,  even  though  the  amount  of 
money  devoted  to  research  and  analysis 
by  the  companies  has  steadily  increased. 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  One-half  of  1  per- 
cent was  the  criterion  when  the  industry 
began  in  1940.  Did  not  the  testimony  show 
that  as  the  assets  increased,  the  expenses 
of  research  also  increased? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes;  expenses  have  in- 
creased tremendously.  Despite  this,  all 
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but  two  of  the  top  25  funds  have  lowered 
their  fees  In  recent  years,  and  have  done 
so  voluntarily,  without  any  requirement 
by  the  SEC  or  by  Congress  It  is  com- 
petition and  a  srnse  of  fairnrss  that  has 
caused  them  to  bring  their   fees  down 

Mr  McINTYRE  As  we  examined  the 
tables,  we  saw  the  growth  of  a,s.set.s  boom 
to  $45  billion  Would  not  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  as  an  industrallst  of  high 
reputation,  astree  that  expen.ses  for  re- 
search have  not  kept  pace  as  compared 
with  the  growth  of  asscsts  of  mutual 
funds  ■» 

Mr  PERTY  I  think  lliat  varies  by 
companies  This  is  the  reason  why.  in  my 
judgment  it  is  impossible  to  come  up 
with  a  definition  of  "reasonable  fee" 
One  company  may  increa.se  its  invest- 
ment in  research  tremendously;  another 
may  increase  its  investment  m  sales 
expenses  to  provide  a  broader  market 
that  further  benefits  the  customer 

It  is  difficult  to  .say  which  of  these 
metho<fs'{s  right  The  customer  judges  a 
company  by  the  end  result  If  at  the  same 
time  the  fee  has  gone  down  from  one- 
half  of  1  percent  to  37  percent,  and  an 
investor  has  improved  his  position 
through  retained  dividends  bv  10  per- 
cent, this  management  fee  cost  is  in- 
significant, when  we  consider  the  benefits 
and  the  service  that  he  has  available 
always,  at  any  instant  he  can  make  liquid 
the  assets  he  holds  Would  a  fee  of  001 
percent  be  reasonable"  for  a  fund  if 
the  purchaser  has  lost  money  ever  since 
he  entered  the  fund'' 

Mr  McINTYRE  Did  not  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearings  clearly  show  that 
although  assets  b(X)med.  expenses  in- 
creased, but  nowhere  nearly  at  the  same 
ratio ''  I  ask  the  Senator,  an  industrialist 
who  had  a  firm  of  aireat  magnitude  under 
his  control  Has  he  not  had  to  increase 
.sales  expen.-es  to  increase  profits'' 

Mr  PERCY  Many  times  m  the  course 
of  my  28  years  experience  in  business.  I 
might  well  have  increased  my  companies 
sales  by  a  disproportionate  increase  in 
expenses  But  we  still  could  have  lost 
money  In  fact,  the  whole  history-  of  the 
mutual  fund  industry  Indicates  that 
generally  the  advi.ser  loses  money  dunng 
the  early  period  Virtually  none  of  the 
Arms  was  able  to  break  even  for  a  long 
penod  of  tim.e  at  their  inception,  because 
of  the  necessity  of  plowing  in  a  ^reat  deal 
more  money  than  they  were  able  to  take 
out  early  in  the  ^ame 

Mr  McINTYRE  Has  not  the  testi- 
mony we  heard  at  tiie  hearings  caused  a 
majority  of  the  committee  to  support 
the  proposals  m  the  bilP 

Mr  PEHICY  Yes.  but  that  does  not 
necessarily  make  them  right  My  own 
judgment  tells  me  that  this  is  the  most 
outrageous  thing  we  could  try  to  do  We 
would  set  a  precedent  for  the  Govern- 
ment, with  all  the  other  problems  we 
have  in  tiiis  country,  to  tie  up  our  courts, 
to  have  men  who  have  been  raised  to  the 
bench  suddenly  impose  tiieir  judgment 
upon  the  business  judgment  of  some  of 
the  finest  people  in  the  financial  world, 
who  have  spent  their  lifetime  trying  to 
determine  fairness  and  equity  and  to 
stimulate  growth  m  an  industry  fulfilling 
a  great  need  Because  their  eflorts  have 
been  so  successful,  suddenly  the  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  move  in  and  beitin  to 
regulate  the  mutual  fund  industry 


We  have  all  seen  the  Go\'emment  move 
into  the  agricultural  field  For  30  years  or 
more  the  Government  has  been  trying 
to  regulate  and  control  agriculture,  and 
agriculture  now  yields  the  smallest  re- 
turn on  investment  of  any  major  industry 
m  the  ci)untry 

What  are  we  seeking  to  do''  Provide 
the  .same  benefits  for  the  mutual  fund 
indu.vti-y  as  we  have  provided  for  agrl- 
cultur.-  fur  30  years?  The  Government 
cannot  successfully  rei-'ulatf  and  control 
even  seven  basic  crops;  yet  it  propo.ses 
to  move  in  and  regulate  the  complicated 
price  stnicture  of  the  mutual  fund  in- 
dustry, far  more  effect ivdv  controlled  by 
the  forces  of  the  free  market 

What  is  a  reasonable  fee  for  a  mutual 
fund  that  appreciates  10  percent  a  year 
for  Its  stockholders^  What  is  a  reason- 
able fee  for  a  mutual  fund  that  increases 
or  accelerates  an  investment  return  of 
20  percent,  even  thouiih  the  cost  may  be 
lower  for  the  .second  Investment  than 
for  the  flrst^  Is  this  a  cost-plus-iixed-fee 
arrangement'  Or  do  we  judne  by  end 
results?  If  so.  should  the  insurance  in- 
dustry be  reyulatrd  in  the  same  way"" 

Mr.  MflNTYRP:.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  liave  tlie  Senato-  from  Illinois,  on  my 
time,  be  rather  unresponsive  to  my  ques- 
tion All  I  am  trying  to  indicate  is  that 
the  Senator  heard  the  testimony,  and  we 
apparently  disagree  as  to  its  meaning. 
The  mutual  fund  industry  made  a  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  i;ross  assets  charge 
in  1940;  yet  we  stand  here  today,  -ive 
or  take  6  months,  and  llnd  that  the  in- 
dustry has  a  sales  charge,  despite  the 
great  increase  in  assets,  of  .48  percent  on 
gross  assets. 

Mr  PERCY  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edi:e.  It  is  a  37  percent,  which  is  a 
tremendous  26-percent  decrease  in  cost. 

Mr  McINTYRE  'Hie  information  I 
liave  from  all  our  reports  is  that  it  is 
48  percent,  as  an  average  I  am  merely 
attempting  to  establish  that  no  one  is 
tryiiv-;  to  whip  the  industry;  no  one  is 
tryuu'  to  say  that  unaffiliated  directors 
are  criminals,  or  derelict  In  their  duties, 
or  anything  else  What  we  arc  tryin-'  to 
do  Is  to  show,  as  the  SEC  has  told  us. 
namely,  that  from  their  Investigation, 
plus  the  committee  hearings,  the  indus- 
try IS  beginning  to  show  slcns  of  a  need 
for  correction.  When  we  talk  about  free 
enterprise,  as  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr  MiRPHYl  has.  we  forget  that 
section  22id  is  in  the  bill  to  protect  the 
industry 

I  would  merely  say.  in  answer  to  the 
statement  about  reasonableness,  that  as 
a  law  student  and  as  a  practitioner  in 
my  small  State  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
I  love  so  much.  I  found  replete  in  :he 
law  that  the  standard  of  reasonableness 
is  included  in  all  the  tests  But  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  suddenly  becomes  wor- 
ried about  whether  courts  can  deter- 
mine reasonableness  I  say  that  the  courts 
have  been  determining  reasJiiiabkness. 
almost  from  time  immemorial. 

M:  PERCY  I  cannot  cite  any  prece- 
dent in  which  the  courts  have  set  the 
rates  charged  by  an  entire  mdu.stry  that 
is  not  a  public  utility  Why  not  set  the 
rates  char-ied  by  insurance  companies  or 
real  estate  brokers  or  mail-order  houses 
that  use  the  mails''  Why  not  say  that  as 
insurance  coverage  increases,  profit 
margins  should  deciease? 


Does  not  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire think  that  as  private  industrial 
sales  increase  in  New  Hampshire,  by  liis 
rea.soning.  earnings  should  decrease?  It 
IS  like  .saying  that  becau.se  a  company  is 
doing  four  limes  as  much  business  today 
as  It  was  m  1940.  the  i)ercentage  of  re- 
turn on  .sales  should  be  one-fourth  what 
It  IS  today  How  are  we  going  to  know? 

How  much  lack  of  confidence  can  we 
express  in  the  way  this  great  system  op- 
erates in  the  marketplace? 

Mr,  McINTYRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  continues  to  talk 
about  private  mdu-stry,  I  do  not  consider 
a  mutual  fund  dealing  in  .securities  i>r 
shares  as  a  private  industry  m  the  .same 
way  in  wiiich  we  think  of  private  indu.--- 
try  in  New  H.Tmpshire. 

Mr  PERCY  Would  my  colleague  have 
us  regulate  sales  commissions,  profits. 
overhead  expenses,  or  whatever  they  may 
be,  of  the  insurance  industiy  which  is 
State  regulated? 

Mr.  McINT^'RE,  I  think  that  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  they  are  fixed  by  insurance 
commi.ssioners. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Should  we  conduct  hear- 
ings into  the  real  estate  industry?  What 
will  be  the  next  indu.^tiy  we  sliall  try  to 
regulate?  Millions  of  i)eople  arc  .satisfied 
with  the  mutual  fund  industry  1  have 
not  ;ecel\ed  a  single  letter  from  a  stock- 
holder in  a  mutual  fund  .saying.  "I  hope 
you  will  move  in  and  legu'.ate  them:  I 
am  di.ssatisfied  "  Almost  uniformly,  they 
say  they  have  been  treated  very  well  by 
the  mutual  fund  industry  and  are  very 
happy. 

What  public  interest  are  we  protect- 
ing? If  people  arc  satisfied,  what  is  the 
need  for  control?  I  say  there  is  no  need 
for  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Does  the  distin- 
^'uished  Senator  from  Illinois  behive  tiiat 
before  this  body  acts,  we  must  have  com- 
plaints rushing  in  from  Illinois  and  tele- 
grams strcaining  in  from  New  Hamp- 
shire? Do  we  not  iiave  some  sort  of  dutv 
some  .sort  of  obligation,  to  look  forward 
as  the  majority  of  the  committee  is  do- 
ing in  respect  to  this  bill?  Plea.se  do  not 
give  the  impression  to  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  this  is  .sometlnng  we 
thought  up  last  month.  This  matter  has 
been  under  study  for  8  or  10  years.  So  far 
as  the  public  interest  is  concerned,  that 
is  our  purpose  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERCY.  But  has  not  the  parallel 
been  made  with  the  1940  Securities  and 
F^change  Commi.ssion  Act:  that  we  rec- 
ulaied  then,  we  moved  in.  and  now  \^e 
must  move  in  again?  There  has  not  been 
a  situation  exposed  comparable  with  that 
of  1940.  Of  course  we  do  not  base  our 
actions  on  our  mail.  But  if  conditions 
in  the  industry  are  as  unwiiolesome  ns 
they  are  painted  by  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation.  I  should  thlnlC  I  would 
have  received  at  least  a  letter  or  two. 

Mr  McINTYRE  I  .shall  have  to  end 
the  colloquy  at  this  point,  or  I  will  me  up 
all  my  iime. 

For  the  Record,  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  indicate  that  on  page  98  of  the 
report  of  the  Securities  and  Excliant^e 
Commission  on  the  Implications  of  In- 
vestment Company  Growth  Is  a  chart 
which  indicates  that  the  median  advisorj- 
fee  rates  of  externally  managed  mutual 
funds  IS  48 

Mr.   PERCY.   Mr.   President,    just   so 
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that  the  Record  will  be  clear  on  the  dis- 
crepancy between  my  figures  and  those 
used  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  .37 -percent  figure  which  I  use 
is  a  weighted  mean  rather  than  the  me- 
dian used  by  the  Senator.  The  median 
is  the  fee  charged  by  the  fund  halfway 
in  a  listing  of  funds  in  order  of  magni- 
tude of  the  fee  percentage.  Because  there 
are  many  smaller  firms  and  we  are  pri- 
marily dealing  here  with  a  proposed  re- 
duction as  the  fund  Increases  in  size,  I 
feel  that  the  weighted  mean  is  a  far 
more  representative  average  than  the 
median  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
BrookeI  desire  some  time? 

Mr.  BROOKE  My  understanding  is 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama was  to  speak  next  and  that  I  would 
follow. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  No. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  will  speak  on  Senator 
Bennett's  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  myself  as  much 
of  Senator  Bennett's  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  Tlie  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  will  speak  on  Senator 
Bennett's  time? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Yes. 
Yesterday,  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey [  Mr.  Case]  made  the  point  that  if  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  investment  com- 
pany industry  was  as  grim  as  described 
by  Senator  McIntyre,  the  courts  would 
find  a  remedy  for  shareholders  through 
longstanding  common  law  doctrines.  I 
am  advised  that  Senator  Case  was  quite 
correct  in  his  analysis.  If  the  independ- 
ent directors  of  the  mutual  fmids  are  in 
fact  dominated  and  controlled  by  the 
investment  adviser,  there  is  abundant 
precedent  for  granting  relief  to  the 
shareholders  from  unreasonable  man- 
agement fees. 

State  corporate  law  has  long  recog- 
nized that  if  so-called  independent  di- 
rectors are  dominated  and  controlled  by 
the  other  party  to  a  contract,  then  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  were  fair  and  reasonable  are  on 
the  defendants  in  an  action  brought  by 
a  dissenting  shareholder.  In  such  cases, 
the  doctrine  of  "waste"  of  corporate  as- 
sets Iras  no  applicability  whatsoever. 
These  principles  are  brought  out  more 
fully  in  the  joint  legal  opinion  of  Sul- 
livan &  Cromwell  and  Gaston,  Snow, 
Motley  &  Holt,  at  pages  324  to  327  of  the 
printed  record  of  hearings,  dealing  with 
standards  applied  by  courts  to  advisory 
fees  and  the  remedies  of  mutual  fund 
shareholders. 

Furthermore,  not  only  are  these 
remedies  under  the  general  corporate  law 
of  the  States  quite  clear,  but  also,  there 
are  specific  provisions  in  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  for  a  proceeding 
before  the  SEC  itself  to  determine 
wlicther  directors  are  dominated  or  con- 
trolled. Section  2(a)(9)  of  the  act 
provides: 

A  natural  person  shall  be  presumed  not  to 
be  a  controlled  person  .  .  .  Any  such  pre- 
sumption may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  .  .  . 
[but]   shall  continue  until  a  determination 


to  the  contrary   lisl   made  by  the  Commis- 
sion .  .  . 

The  section  goes  on  to  provide  that 
such  a  proceeding  can  be  instituted  by 
any  interested  party,  which  mcludes  a 
shareholder,  or  by  the  Commission  on 
its  own  motion. 

The  legal  consequences  of  a  determi- 
nation by  the  Commission  under  section 
2(a)(9)  that  the  unaffiliated  directors  of 
a  mutual  fund  are  in  fact  controlled  by 
the  investment  advi.ser  would  invalidate 
the  advisory  contract  where  approval  by 
the  directors  is  the  basis  for  the  asser- 
tion that  an  advisory  fee  is  reasonable. 
This  is  so  because  the  approval  of  such 
a  fee  by  directors  which  is  required  by 
section  15  of  the  act  must  include  ap- 
proval by  a  majority  of  the  directors  who 
are  not  affiliated  persons  of  the  invest- 
ment adviser,  and  under  section  2ia)  '3) 
of  the  act  a  director  who  is  controlled  by 
the  Investment  adviser  Is  an  affiliated 
person  of  the  investment  adviser. 

Thus,  shareholders,  or  the  SEC  itself 
can,  in  an  SEC  proceeding  achieve  all 
the  relief  necessaiw  if  the  liidcpendent 
directors  are  subservient  to  or  dominated 
by  the  Investment  adviser.  The  fact  that 
the  SEC  has  not — as  the  law  allows  it  to, 
on  its  own  motion— commenced  such 
proceedings,  proves  that  the  issue  of 
domination  and  control  is  a  false  one 
and  has  been  injected  into  the  debate  on 
this  bill  as  a  red  herring  to  mask  the  true 
nature  of  the  management  fee  section — 
which  is  nothing  more  than  thinly  dis- 
guised rate  regulation. 

If  it  is  claimed— and  I  have  heard  no 
such  claim— that  the  route  under  section 
2(a)  (9)  which  I  have  just  outlined  is  in- 
adequate, where  are  the  cases  brought 
under  such  section  In  which  the  SEC  has 
failed  to  obtain  necessary  relief?  Such 
cases  might  provide  the  basis  for  further 
legislation.  Tliere  are  no  such  cases,  be- 
cause the  SEC  has  never  brought  any. 
Since  I  do  not  believe  that  the  SEC 
has  failed  in  its  job  for  the  last  28  years, 
there  is  only  one  other  explanation — 
namely,  that  it  must  be  presmned  that 
the  SEC  had  no  evidence  that  mutual 
fund  directors  are  dominated  or  con- 
trolled. This  In  itself  is  a  powerful  reason 
why  the  traditional  concepts  of  cor- 
porate democracy  should  not  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  coercive  control  of 
corporate  affairs  by  Government — in 
business  enterprises  which  are  not 
monopolies  or  public  utilities. 

I  believe  one  other  point  might  be 
made.  The  doctrine  of  waste  which  so 
concerns  the  SEC  is  not  something  writ- 
ten into  State  or  Federal  statutes.  It  is 
judge-made  law  and  is  merely  one  of 
many  judicially  created  doctrines  which 
can  apply  to  a  particular  case.  If  the  sit- 
uation in  the  industry  is  as  outrageous 
as  a  few  have  claimed  why  has  not  a 
single  judge  in  the  50  or  so  management 
fee  cases  fashioned  an  appropriate 
remedy? 

This  background  is  also  necessary  to 
approach  the  questions  which  Senator 
Javits  propoimded  yesterday.  The 
amendment  which  Senator  Bennett  has 
offered  provides  that  if  the  fees  are  ap- 
proved by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  of  the 
Independent  directors  and  also  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  outstanding  voting  shares 
of  the  investment  company,  then  under 


the  amendment  such  fees  may  not  be 
challenged  as  unreasonable  for  purposes 
of  section  8(d)  of  the  bill.  Under  section 
10  of  the  Investment  Company  Act,  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  investment  com- 
pany's directors  must  be  independent  of 
the  investment  adviser  and  a  majority 
must  be  independent  of  the  principal 
underwriter. 

This  amendment  must  be  viewed 
against  the  present  law  both  on  the  State 
level  and  the  additional  rights  which  are 
already  contained  in  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  Shareholders  will 
continue  to  retain  their  rights  under 
State  law  and  those  which  I  have  de- 
scribed as  already  included  in  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act. 

In  the  context  of  present  law  the 
amendment  merely  provides  a  reasonable 
limitation  on  section  S'd)  of  the  bill 
which  provides  an  additional  extraordi- 
nary remedy  to  those  which  already 
exist.  Such  a  limitation  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  section  grants  the  miprece- 
dented  right  to  the  SEC  or  a  judge  to 
substitute  their  business  judgment  for 
that  of  shareholders  and  directors  even 
when  two-thirds  of  the  shareholders  and 
100  percent  of  the  independent  directors 
have  ajiproved  the  contract. 

Even  with  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  the  section  would  make 
inroads  on  estabUshed  concepts  of  cor- 
ix)rate  democracy.  However,  it  would 
keep  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
a  court  off  any  situation  where  State  law- 
is  complied  with  and  independent  di- 
rectors and  two-thirds  of  the  share- 
holders, acting  on  the  basis  of  proxy 
material  which  is  already  subject  to 
SEC  jurisdiction,  have  decided  that  a 
management  fee  is  reasonable. 

My  answer,  therefore,  to  the  first  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
JavitsI  is  in  the  negative,  but  it  is  im- 
portant to  realize  that  it  is  both  unnec- 
essary and  unwise  to  open  a  contract  to 
SEC  and  judicial  revision  where  direc- 
tors have  acted  honestly  and  independ-  , 
cntly  and  where  two-thirds  of  the 
shareholders,  acting  on  honest  informa- 
tion, have  approved  a  management  fee 
contract.  As  I  have  tainted  out.  in  cases 
where  directors  are  dominated  or  con- 
trolled or  where  false  or  misleading  in- 
formation has  been  the  basis  of 
shareholder  approval  the  contract  is  not 
insulated  from  judicial  review  and  the 
court  may  find  fees  that  are 
unreasonable. 

My  answer  to  the  second  question  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Javits  I 
follows  from  my  answer  to  the  first  and 
is  also  in  the  negative.  A  suit  allowable 
under  the  amendment  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  a  determination  of  whether 
there  was  approval  by  a  required  num- 
ber of  directors  or  shareholders.  Either 
the  SEC  or  a  shareholder  would  have 
the  right  to  prove  that  a  director  was 
controlled  or  that  the  vote  of  share- 
holders was  improperly  procured,  with 
the  result  that  the  amendment  did  not 
apply.  A  dissenting  shareholder  can. 
therefore,  go  behind  the  vote  of  direc- 
tors and  his  fellow  shareholders. 

My  answer  to  the  third  question  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  1  Mr.  Javits  ! 
is  in  the  affirmative.  The  shareholder 
and  the  SEC  has  ample  remedy  against 
misfeasance  or  malfeasance  by  directors. 
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The  amendment  Is  merely  a  limitation 
on  an  extraordinary  remedy  directinK 
the  SEC  and  the  c»iirts  u>  act  a^  a  kind 
of  •superdirector,  '  aind  giving  them  au- 
thority to  overrule  an  honest  decision  on 
w  hich  reasonable  men  might  differ 

In  this  connection.  I  must  point  out 
that  under  section  36  of  the  Investment 
Companv  Act  of  1940.  the  SF.C  may  brlnK 
action  In  Federal  court  to  remove  a  di- 
rector fijm  office  for  ijross  misconduct 
or  ijross  abuse  of  trust  "  I  miwht  also 
correct  a  .=tatemenr  made  yesterday,  m 
reply  to  comments  by  t.he  Seiiator  from 
New  Jersey  Mr  C.asei  Uiat  -section  36 
deaiin:::  with  sjross  abuse  of  trust  or  gross 
misconduct  limits  sliareholders  actions 
aKamst  dircctoi-s  The  first  seven  words 
of  .section  36  of  the  Investment  Company 
Act  read  as  follows 

Th«  ComnilaElor.  Ls  auU.orl/ed  to  bring 
acuon    .  . 

mis  aection  is  directed  to  actions  by 
the  SEC.  Trot  shareholders,  and  Senator 
Case  was  correct  in  hi#  statement  that 
section  36  dc^s  not  Umit  shareholder 
lights  otherwise  exlstln?  under  law.  In 
any  event,  section  20  of  the  bill  we  are 
consider.ns  modifies  the  arross  abuse 
standard  of  section  36.  so  that  an  action 
may  be  brought  by  the  SEC  in  cases  of 
•breach  of  fiduciary  duty  involving  per- 
sonal misconduct  •  Ttus  nvxiification 
was  luianimously  agreed  to  by  the  com- 
mittee and  would  provide  a  further 
check,  to  the  extent  that  aj^j-  may  be 
needed,  on  irresixmsibie  actions  by  di- 
rectors and  It  would  certainly  provide 
another  statutory  remedy  against  direc- 
torial malfeasance  or  misfeasance. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD    Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  v^eld? 
Mr    BENNETT    I  yitld. 


ORDER      FOR      .ADJOURNMENT      TO 
10   A  M    TOMORROW 

Mr  \LANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  untU  10  am    tomorrow. 

Tlie  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection'  Witiiout  objecuon.  it  is  .so 
ordered  

INVESTMEN"r   COMPANY    AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF   1968 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  tiie  consideration 
of  tne  bill  'S.  3724'  to  amend  the  In- 
vestment Company  .\ct  of  1940  and  the 
Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  equitable  staiidards  governing  rela- 
tion.'bhips  between  mvesunent  companies 
and  their  investment  advisers  and 
pruicipal  underwriters,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illmois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  I*resident,  I  had 
not  mtendei  to  speak  particularly  in 
connection  with  this  measure,  but  there 
are  some  observations  that  have  oc- 
curred to  me  with  reference  to  it. 

The  Senate  already  has  authorized  a 


rather  sweeping  Investigation  to  be  made 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mis.sion  of  Institutional  financing,  and 
they  are  exi)ected  Ui  make  a  report  be- 
fore SepUinber  of  1969  It  would  occur 
to  me  that  U-foie  we  undertake  to  enact 
a  swe«i)in,'  measure  of  this  kind  we 
should  have  the  benefit  of  that  study  and 
we  should  have  the  benefit  of  that 
rei>ort. 

After  all.  we  are  dealing  here  witn  a 
$4a  billion  industry,  and  as  I  recall, 
there  aie  sometliing  in  excess  of  400  dif- 
ferent mutual  fund  operations  in  this 
country  todav.  Tlie  industiT  has  en- 
joyed a  rather  healthy  and  successful 
iTov.  th  ever  since  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  was  passed  In  1940.  Tlierc  is  an 
exi>ericnce  record  now  of  virtually  28 
years  I  think,  in  the  main,  they  have 
done  quite  well.  The^e  funds  have  been 
rather  prudently  managed  and  they 
have  been  successful;  and.  of  course, 
they  give  the  .small  Invcst-or  a  chance  to 
get  into  the  .•\merlcan  market  and  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  growth  of  our  economy 
T!;ls  is  one  way  he  can  do  it. 

There  have  been  no  scandals,  cer- 
tainly no  :na;or  .^canrials.  no  abuses,  and 
no  great  widespread  public  Interest  or 
demand  luv  legislation.  If  there  has  been. 
I  have  not  seen  it.  I  ha\e  not  seen  it  re- 
flected in  the  mails  or  by  telephone  calls. 
or  from  any  other  source  that  I  know. 

If  tliere  arc  these  abuses  and  if  there 
are  tliese  dangers  the  SEC  has  complete 
and  full  authority  to  require  absolute 
and  total  disclosure  of  evcrj-  detail  with 
respect  to  the  industiT  So  they  do  not 
need  this  measure,  because  actually  It 
is  something  of  a  reform  measure. 

But  I  think  we  should  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment and  Uimk  what  its  disruptive  im- 
pact could  be  on  the  .>^ecurity  markets  of 
the  count r>-  and  the  mutual  fund  rndus- 
tn'  itself. 

Here  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter. 
Certainly,  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  going  to  do  nothing  about  it.  They 
made  July  9  the  cut-otf  date  tor  lei:isla- 
tlon  We  can  co  through  the  motions 
here,  but  that  is  as  far  a.s  it  will  go.  That 
IS  something  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  m  connection  witli  a  bill 
of  this  dimension  and  importance  in  the 
wanitu  hours  of  the  .session. 

I  for  one.  iielieve  the  measure  should 
go  back  to  the  committee  because  there 
Is  not  that  much  urgency  and  haste  about 
it  m  view  of  the  authority  that  the  Se- 
curity and  Exchange  Commission  has 
and  exercises  today 

There  is  one  other  aspect  about  it  that 
I  should  mention,  Mr  President,  if  you 
undertake  to  give  the  SEC  authority  to 
regulate  the  fees,  as  is  proposed  :n  this 
measure,  what  you  are  in  a  sense  doing 
is  making  the  mutual  fund  industr>-  a 
public  utility  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion. This  industiT  is  nut  comparable  to 
a  public  utility  When  you  deal  with  a 
utilitv  vou  deal  with  a  monopoly,  for  one 
thing,  which  oi)erates  under  a  charter 
and  which  is  given  tlie  exclusive  right  to 
purvey  a  public  .service  to  a  given  area. 
That  1.S  not  the  ca.se  here  This  is  a  com- 
petitive industrj'  operating  in  ever>-  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  one  competing  with 
another  and  as  a  result  we  would  be 
lakini;  tlie  first  step  in  converting  it  into 
a  kind  of  public  utility,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  ought  to  be  done    That  is  just 


another  aspect  of  the  matter  that  de- 
serves consideration. 

Mr  President,  for  tliese  reasons,  and 
I  think  all  of  them  are  quite  persuasive. 
I  do  believe  this  bill  should  go  back 
to  the  committee,  and  it  can  be  consid- 
ered in  the  next  Congress  v.hen  we  get 
around  to  it  Tlien,  we  will  have  the  bene- 
fit, surely,  of  the  study  we  have  autlior- 
u^(\  the  SEC  to  make. 

1  therefore,  urgently  hope  that  the  bill 
wiU  go  back  to  committee 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  opponents  have  re- 
inainin  ;? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  9  minutes  remaining 
Mr  BF:NNETT  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  lime  for  the  time  being. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
Yields  time? 

Mr.  MtlNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
have  rcinainm',''' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  have  33  minutes  rc- 
mamir.g. 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
.so  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  tlie  distinguished  minority 
leader  I  noted  his  reference  to  postpon- 
ing tins  attion  through  the  means  of 
recommitting  until  a  .study  is  made  under 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  160. 

Mr  President.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 160  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  mutual  fund  i-ssues  contained 
in  this  bill.  It  relates  to  the  mass  buying 
or  block  bu,ving  of  securities  by  all  in- 
stitutional investors.  Some  mutual  funds 
mav  well  be  covered  under  this  study. 

But  the  subject  of  the  study  relates  to 
matters  brought  up  in  a  speech  made 
by  William  McChesney  Martin  of  the 
PVderal  Reserve  Board  on  the  occasion 
of  the  150th  annlversar>-  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchance.  He  called  atten- 
tion in  that  .speech  to  something  he  felt 
was  a  threat:  namely,  that  the  rrcat 
block  buying  now  going  on  could  allect 
the  market  and  swing  it  one  way  or  the 
other  He  spoke  of  i)ension  and  trust 
funds  and  other  great  institutional  in- 
vestors It  could  also  apply  to  mutual 
funds  But.  that  is  not  the  problem  we 
arc  dealing  with  here  today.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  160  is  not  Intended  to  do  that 
Therefore,  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
postpone  this  bill  and  wait  until  action 
IS  taken  under  Senate  Joint  Resolution 

160 

The  distin  lUi.-^iied  minority  leader  also 
•pointed  out  that  the  Hou.se  was  oj^cratlns 
under  a  provision  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee: that  they  would  not  consider  leg- 
islation reported  after  July  9.  Of  cour.sc, 
when  that  was  done,  it  was  on  the  as- 
.sumption  we  were  going  to  adjourn  the 
Congress  by  August  3. 

I  want  to  say  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee whi;  :i  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
legislation,  and  he  has  told  me,  that  if 
we  do  come  back  after  the  conventions, 
he  feels  certain  that  action  will  be  taken 
by  Ills  committee.  I  have  kept  in  close 


touch  with  him  in  connection  with  this 
legislation.  We  should  not  delay  action 
because  of  the  ruling  which  has  been 
stated  by  the  minority  leader. 

One  other  point  the  minority  leader 
made,  and  It  was  also  made  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Percy]  and, 
I  suppose,  by  some  others.  He  referred 
to  this  bill  as  if  we  were  just  starting 
out  to  regulate  mutual  funds.  Mutual 
funds  have  been  regulated  for  years. 
With  this  bill  we  are  just  trying  to  set 
a  rule  whereby  the  reasonableness  of 
management  fees  can  be  determined. 

It  Is  In  line  with  the  rules  which  have 
in  the  past  been  laid  down  in  connec- 
tion with  all  regulatory  legislation.  That 
Is  to  go  through  the  administrative  pro- 
cedures required  and  if  either  side  is  not 
satisfied,  then  it  can  resort  to  the  courts 
and  have  the  courts  act. 

In  every  one  of  those  cases,  again  I  say 
I  believe  without  exception,  the  court 
has  the  power  to  pass  on  whether  the 
decision  made  at  the  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative level  is  reasonable.  All  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  put  the  same  rule 
in  effect  in  this  area. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
pointed  out  that  in  1940,  when  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  was  passed,  mu- 
tual funds  were  relatively  few  In  num- 
ber and  their  assets  were  small  In  size. 
But  they  have  had  a  remarkable  growth 
over  the  past  decade,  and  they  are  still 
growing  today.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  points  out,  the  fees  have  not 
come  down  accordingly.  There  have  been 
some  reductions,  and  the  table  which  the 
Senator  placed  in  the  Record  will  show 
some  of  them  but  they  have  not  come 
down  in  proportion  to  the  Increase  in 

Fees  are  based  upon  a  percentage  of 
assets,  so  as  the  assets  go  up,  the  fees 
go  up.  Certainly,  as  the  assets  go  up — 
I  am  not  saying  the  fees  should  not  go 
up  some— but  there  should  be  a  rational 
and  proportional  decline  in  the  amount. 

But,  over  the  years,  the  average  fee 
has  been  approximately  one-half  of  1 
percent. 

Today,  the  median  fee  Is  .48  percent. 
In  other  words,  the  average  over  the 
years,  in  spite  of  this  tremendous 
growth,  has  gone  down  two  one-htm- 
dredths  of  1  percent.  Growth  has  gone 
up  far  beyond  that  figure. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  would  ap- 
ply and  that  an  aggrieved  party  could 
go  to  the  regulatory  agency  to  have  an 
adjudication   of   what  Is   a   reasonable 

fee? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  They  could  go 
there  to  present  their  claim  and  ask  for 
the  light  to  go  to  court  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Do  they  have  to  ob- 
tain authority  merely  to  go  to  court? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  SEC  is  given  6 
months  in  which  to  act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  further 
suted  that  every  regulatory  body 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe — I  think 
I  am  right— I  said  I  believe  without  ex- 
ception. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator  is 


correct.  That  Is,  every  regulatory  body 
does  have  the  power,  first,  to  fix  what 
Is  reasonable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  to  fix  what  Is 
reasonable.  But  not   to  fix   the   actual 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then,  if  any  one  of 
the  parties  is- 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Aggrieved 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  He  has  the  authority 
to  go  to  court. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  obtain  a  review 
where  the  rate  is  fixed. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Correct. 
The   same   test   is   applied   here,   the 
test  of   reasonableness.   The   court   will 
decide   the   reasonableness.    The   argu- 
ment has  been  made  at  times  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  court  to  pass 
on  this.  But  how  does  the  court  pass  on 
many   other   very   involved,   and   com- 
plicated rate  cases? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  interested  in  an- 
other aspect  of  the  Senator's  statement, 
that  the  percenUge  of  the  fee  remains 
unchanged  regardless  of  the  growth  of 
the  corpus  of  assets. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  been  changed 
In  some  cases.  Some  have  come  down. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Some  have. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  But  the  aver- 
age, generally,  has  been  one-half  of  1 
percent.  The  70  'argest  investment  com- 
panies now  have  a  median  fee  of  .48  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  they  have  come 
down  .02  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Then  the  .48  percent 
Is  the  corpus  of  $100,000  or  the  corpus 
of  $100  million? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN    Whatever  it  is,  the 
fee  is  set  by  the  comi>any. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Therefore,  it  varies 
from  company  to  company. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  varies  from  com- 
pany to  company. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  it  is  based  on 
the  asset  value. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  the  asset  value.  In 
the  probate  courts  of  Ohio,  the  admin- 
istrator is  aUowed  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  estate  as  a  fee.  For  example.  6 
percent,  I  think  it  is,  on  the  first  $10,000. 
4  percent  on  the  next  $20,000.  and 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  is  no  gradu- 
ation there. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  no  gradua- 
tion here.  Does  the  Senator  argue  that 
failure  to  have  such  a  graduation  by 
compulsion  of  law  is  in  error? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  do  not  argue 
that  point.  But  I  argue  that  in  a  case 
where  the  fee  is  large  and  the  share- 
holders believe  it  is  too  large,  they  should 
have  the  right  to  go  to  court  ajid  have 
the  court  decide.  The  reasonableness  of 

tll6  f6C 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
the  motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Utah,  my  very  good 
friend,  to  whom  I  pay  tribute  for  the 
tremendous  job  he  has  done  as  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  is  bstsed  on  two 
factors:  First,  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  in  considering 
tbls  legislation,  has  acted  in  haste. 


Let  us  see  if  it  has  been  in  haste.  We 
have  spent  more  than  15  months  on  this 
legislation  and  a  great  part  of  that  time 
was  in  hearings,  in  executive  sessions, 
and  delays,  in  order  that  the  concerned 
parties  might  get  together  and  work  out 
a  .settlement.  Ninety  percent  of  the  bill 
has  been  worked  out. 

There  is  only  one  principal  point  upon 
which  there  was  not  almost  complete 
agreement. 

The  second  point  is  that  Senate  Joint 
Re.solution  160— and  I  have  already 
mentioned  this — which  authorizes  a 
study  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  of  the  activities  of  institu- 
tional Investors.  wUl  provide  us  with  ad- 
ditional information  so  that  we  may  bet- 
ter judge  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  both  of 
these  arguments  are  without  merit. 

S.  3724  is  the  result  of  over  15  months 
of  extensive  hearings  and  review  by  the 
full  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Prior  to  my  Introduction  of  the  legisla- 
tion, 10  additional  years  were  spent  re- 
searching this  subject  by  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  contents  of  the 
reports,  but  they  are  here  on  my  desk. 
Here  are  three  of  the  reports  that  dealt 
with  this  .subject.  Here  are  two  reports 
which   dealt  with  the   hearings  of   the 
committee.  Here  is  the  repxjrt  of  the  com- 
mittee itself.  Certainly,  I  believe  that  is 
a  fair  demonstration  that  we  have  done 
a  big  job  and  a  thorough  job  and  that 
we  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  do  much 
more  In  the  event  the  bill  is  recommitted. 
The    Wharton    School    report    is    595 
pages  in  length  and  was  printed  as  an 
ofRclal  document  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  August  28.  1962.  Surely  no 
one  here  today  can  claim  that  he  lacked 
the  time  to  study  this  report  adequately. 
The  Wharton  report  was  followed  by 
another  comprehensive  study  of  the  mu- 
tual  fund   industry  completed   in    1963. 
This  study  was  conducted  by  a  specially 
selected  staff  which  acted  independently 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Once  again,  the  report  was  printed 
as  a  House  document,  and  for  5  long 
years  It  has  been  available  for  careful 
study  and  review  to  all  Members  of  this 
body. 

Perhaps,  In  order  to  inform  fully  those 
who  had  not  read  the  first  two  reports, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, on  December  2,  1966,  issued  its  re- 
port on  '-Public  Policy  Implications  of 
Investment  Company  Growth."  This  re- 
port, which  is  346  pages  in  length  is  also 
a  House  document.  It  has  been  available 
for  almost  2  years  to  all  Members  of  this 
body.  Certainly  all  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing this  bill  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 
On  May  1,  1967,  I  introduced  S.  1659, 
the     proposed     Investment     Company 
Amendments  Act.  To  make  sure  that  all 
Members   of   this   body   were   fully   in- 
formed of  all  of  the  bill's  provisions,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
same  date  issued  a  committee  print  con- 
taining a  copy  of  the  legislation,  a  short 
summary  of  the  bill,  and  a  detailed  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis.  The  purpose  of 
this   committee   print   was   to   give   all 
Members  of  the  Senate  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  understand  all  of  the 
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blll'»   provision*    before    hearmRs    were 
held. 

Beginning  on  July  31.  1967.  and  for 
7  days  thereafter,  extensive  hearings 
were  held  on  this  legislation.  The  first 
two  volumes  of  these  hearings  were 
printed  and  made  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  September  of  1967 
The  third  volume,  which  was  limited  to 
the  Mclntyre  amendment  concemmK 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  was 
printed  in  December  Here  again  all 
Members  of  this  body  were  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  hearings  and  were 
given  ample  opportunity  to  carefully 
consider  all  points  of  view 

After  months  of  negotiations  and  con- 
sultations with  members  of  the  securities 
Industry  and  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  agreement  was 
reached  on  35  of  the  Issues  contained  ii^ 
this  proposed  legislation  Our  minority 
stalT  director  was  notified  and  con.sulted 
during  these  negotiations  In  October  of 
1967  a  committee  print  of  a  revised  bill 
and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis  ex- 
plaining all  35  points  were  issued  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  CommltU^e  Thes*- 
documents  were  distributed  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  were  readily 
available  to  all  Members  of  this  body. 

The  minority  members  of  th»^  commit- 
tee then  made  numerous  requests  for  ad- 
ditional time  to  study  this  legislation 
These  requests  were  honored  and  exec- 
utive sessions  were  not  held  until  late 
June  of  1968  At  that  time  an  agenda  set- 
ting out  all  of  the  unresolved  issues  was 
distributed  to  the  entire  committee  Any 
member  of  the  committee  who  wished  to 
be  heard  or  who  wished  to  raise  objec- 
tions to  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation WELs  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so  I  am.  therefore,  amazed  at  the  charge 
that  the  committee  acted  In  haste.  Dur- 
ing my  22  years  In  the  U  S  Senate  there 
have  been  few  occasions  when  a  commit- 
tee has  taken  up  so  much  of  its  time 
with  one  piece  of  legislation. 

The  second  reason  for  further  delay 
now  given  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  is  that  the  proposed  study  of  insti- 
tutional investors  which  is  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission will  give  us  additional  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  make  Informed  judge- 
ments. He  suggests  that  we  delay  our 
consideration  of  this  legislation  until 
late  1969  or  perhaps  1970 

Mr.  I*resldent.  when  I  introduced  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  160  of  April  18,  1968, 
I  stated : 

That  this  resolution  Is  not  Intended  to  be 
a  substitute  for.  or  a  prerequisite  to  the 
legislative  proposals  set  forth  In  S  \'ib9.  the 
proposed  Investment  Company  Amendments 
Act  S  1659  contains  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secorltlee  and  Exchange  ComnUssion  s 
Report  on  Public  Policy  Implications  of  In- 
vestment Compaay  Growth  on  which  the 
BaJiitmg  xiiii  Currency  Committee  has  com- 
pleted lU  hearings.  This  joint  resoluuon  Is 
intended  to  be  a  separate  measure  which  will 
enable  us  to  look  further  into  the  problems 
arising  from  the  Increasing  Influence  of  in- 
stitutional Investors  on  our  Nation's  securl- 
ues  marketfi. 

My  remarks  were  printed  on  that  date 
in  the  Congression.\l  Record.  The  full 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  then 
hfld  hearings  on  this  resolution.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  wa6  present  at 
these  hearings.  The  resolution  was  later 


discussed  In  executive  session,  reported 
from  the  committee,  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  and  unanimously  approved. 
At  no  time  did  any  Member  of  this  body 
state  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  160 
was  intended  to  be  a  .substitute  for  the 
legislation  now  |)ending  before  us 

On  December  4.  1967.  a  similar  re.solu- 
tion  was  jointly  Introduced  In  the  House 
of  Repre.spntatlves  by  Congressman 
Mdss.  of  California  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcimmittee  on  Commerce  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  by  Congressman  Kfith  of 
Ma.s.sa(,hu.setts.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  Their  rv- 
mark.s  were  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Recoro.  Congre.ssman  Moss  stated: 

Mr  .Speaker.  In  closing.  I  want  It  nuide 
very  clear  that  the  resolution  my  colle.ii<ue 
and  I  are  :ntrrn1urtn8.  ind  the  study  provided 
for  therein  are  not  intended  a«  a  subetltute 
fr.r  or  iiB  a  prere-i'iLslte  to  the  leRlslatlve 
proposals  contained  in  H  R    aSIO  and  9511  — 

I  may  say  those  bills  arc  comparable 
bills  to  the  one  pending  before  us — 

rhese  twi  b.ll.s  rmbotly  recommendations 
contained  la  Uie  swurlties  and  Echantje 
Commission  repxirt  m  public  policy  ImpUca- 
tlorja  of  Investment  company  growth,  nnd 
our  subcommittee  has  already  completed 
hearings  >n  them  Rather  this  resolution  is 
intended  as  a  supplemenuiry  measure  to  en- 
able the  Congress  and  the  Commission  Ui 
deal  with  rurther  problems  which  the  Cora- 
m..asi'<u  referred  to  m  Its  report,  but  on  which 
It  did  not  make  any  legislative  reconxmenda- 
lluns.  since  further  information  would  be 
needed  before  this  could  be  done 

Tlie.sc  remarks,  until  today,  have  never 
been  challenged. 

Mr  President,  the  purpose  of  Senate 
Joint  Re.solution  160  ls  U)  study  the  ef- 
fects of  lai-ge  stock  tran.saciions  by  in- 
stitutional investors  on  our  Nation's  se- 
curities markets. 

A>;ain,  I  say  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
this  bill,  nor  does  it  have  any  appreciable 
bearing,'  upon  it. 

It  13  also  intended  to  provide  us  with 
information  concerium:  the  characteris- 
tics of  all  institutional  investors  It  is  not 
limited  to  :nutual  fluids  but  is  mu-nded 
to  cover  banks,  msurance  companies, 
employee  pension  and  welfare  funds, 
foundations,  and  college  endowments.  It 
IS  not  and  was  never  intended  to  cover 
manaiiement  lees,  mutual  fund  sales 
commissions,  or  front-end  loads,  the 
major  areas  encompassed  by  S  3724  I 
am.  therefore,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
statements  made  by  the  proponents  of 
this  motion  that  we  wait  for  the  results 
of  the  Uistitutional  Investors  study  be- 
fore acting  on  this  bill 

Mr  President,  for  all  of  these  reasons. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ac- 
knowledi^e  the  many  months  of  hard 
work  put  into  this  bill  by  the  entire 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
reject  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time' 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  I  un- 
derstand I  have  9  minutes  remaining 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  BENNETT.  How  much  time  does 
the  other  .side  have' 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER.  Twelve 
minutes.  

Mr    BENNETT.    I   suggest   the   other 


side  ought  to  Uke  the  responsibility  of 
evening  the  time  pattern  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  What  Is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate?  Who  yields 
Ume'' 

Mr  MrlNTYRE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jensey  (Mr    Williams  1  5  minutes. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committ*>e  has  devoted  much  of  its  time, 
over  the  past  14  months,  to  the  many 
problem  areas  which  are  embodied  In  S. 
3724,  the  Investment  Company  Amend- 
ments Act  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  our  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  I  Mr  SparkmanI.  I  believe  that 
the  committee  has  reported  a  bill  whlcli 
will  up-date  and  Improve  the  original 
Investment  Company  Act  and  will  at  the 
same  time  encourage  greater  public  in- 
vestment in  mutual  funds. 

I  fully  support  all  of  the  provisions 
of  this  legi-slation.  However.  I  wi.sh  to 
address  my  remarks  to  the  provision 
concerning  .sales  charges.  The  high  sales 
charges  paid  by  the  many  millions  of 
.\mencans  who  invest  In  contractual 
plans  have  been  the  greatest  concern  of 
all  members  of  the  committee  who  .seek 
adequate  consumer  protection.  This  leg- 
islation will  accomplish  that  objective. 
It  will  also,  at  the  same  time,  continue 
to  provide  equlUble  compensation  for 
mutual  fund  .salesmen. 

Many  Investors  buy  mutual  funds  on 
an  installment  basis  by  Investing  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  money  at 
monthly  inten-als  usually  for  between  10 
and  12  years.  The  typical  contractual 
plan  purcha.ser  invests  $3,000  by  making 
payments  of  $25  a  month  over  10  years 
Under  current  law.  50  percent  of  this 
investor's  flr.st  year's  pa>'ments  may  be 
deducted  for  .sales  commissions,  although 
the  basic  .sales  charge  is  limited  to  9 
percent.  Such  an  arrangement  is  detri- 
mental to  the  Investor,  particularly  If 
he  di.scontinues  his  payments  at  an  early 
date.  Unle.ss  the  .stock  market  ri.ses  r.ip- 
idly.  he  is  certain  to  lose  money.  The 
National  .^.-..sociation  of  Securities  Deal- 
ers emphasizes  this  point  In  Its  manual, 
which  Is  distributed  to  all  member  stock- 
brokers. The  NASD  has  found  that  an 
investor  with  a  typical  contractual  plan 
must  continue  making  payments  for  at 
least  5  years  Ijefore  he  will  show  a  profit. 
Such  a  situation  should  not  be  tolerated, 
especially  when  it  is  realized  that  i^eople 
'.vho  buy  contractual  plans  do  so  for  in- 
vestment punx)ses.  They  are  not  pur- 
chasing life  insurance,  automobiles  or 
clothing  where  high  .sales  charges  might 
be  a  little  more  justifiable. 

The  contractual  plan  purchaser  is  the 
securities  consumer  most  m  need  of  Icp- 
i.slalive  protection.  Tlie  Wharton  School 
of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  .survey  of 
mutual  fund  investors,  found  that  these 
purchabers  generally  were  of  moderate 
income  with  minimal  savings  They  were 
concerned  with  tlie  safe  approach  to  in- 
vesting and  were  not  speculators.  They 
invested  m  mutual  funds  for  professional 
management,  for  regularity  of  savings, 
and  for  conservative  investment  pur- 
poses. 

Tlie  typical  contractual  plan  investor 
was  found  to  be  in  his  late  thirties, 
married,  with  three  dependents.  He  has 
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a  high  school  education  and  an  annual 
family  income  of  between  $5,000  and 
$10  000  Such  an  Investor  must  be  able 
to  forecast  his  ability  to  continue  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  several  years  to 
avoid  paying  excessive  sales  charges  and 
suffering  severe  financial  loss.  Studies 
have  shown  that  few  small  investors 
have  been  able  to  achieve  this  result. 

'Diis  bill  will  not  reduce  the  statutory 
9  percent  sales  commission  which  may 
be  charged  on  contractual  plans.  It  would 
merely  spread  the  first  year's  50  percent 
front-end  load  out  over  a  period  of  years 
so  that  not  more  than  20  percent  of  an 
investor's  payments  over  a  given  year 
may  be  deducted  for  sales  loads. 

In  addition  to  providing  increased  con- 
sumer protection,  this  provision  will  also 
provide  a  monetary  incentive  for  sales- 
men to  encourage  increased  investor  per- 
sistence. Unfortunately,  where  the  sell- 
ing organization  receives  most  of  its 
commissions  during  the  first  year,  such 
incentive  does  not  exist.  Finally,  by 
spreading  out  the  sales  load,  the  con- 
sumer will  have  more  money  actually  in- 
vested m  underlying  .securities.  He  will 
be  protected  from  the  serious  financial 
losses  which  currently  are  incurred  if  for 
any  reason  ho  discontinues  his  payments 
during  the  first  years  of  the  plan. 

Mr  President  the  case  against  re- 
committal has  been  most  eloquently 
sUted  by  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  can 
only  add  that  it  .seems  to  me  that  re- 
committal at  this  point  would  only  be 
doing  again  what  has  already  been  done 

man>'  times.  ,    •  .  * 

I  think  it  was  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower  that  a  study 
was  started  on  mutual  funds,  their  op- 
erations, and  the  whole  complex  of  sales 
fees,  front-end  loading,  and  manage- 
ment fees.  Tliat  was  a  long  time  ago.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  said  it  started  10 
yeai-s  ago.  We  had  the  Wharton  study, 
and  we  have  had  study  after  study  since 

then.  ,  , 

All  of  us  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  vou  can  study  things  into 
extinction.  That,  would  be  the  result  of 
this  motion  to  recommit  for  further 
.study.  It  Is  somewhat  sui-prismg  to  me 
that"  a  man  of  the  efficiency  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  would  want  to  put 
both  bureaucracy  and  the  legislative 
branch  to  this  unusual  and  unnecessary 
expense  of  further  study. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  did  not  introduce  the 
rc.-=olution.  The  study  is  ordered.  The  ex- 
pense has  been  authorized.  I  have  not 
recommended  an  additional  study:  I  sim- 
ply recommended  that  we  wait  until  the 
existing  study,  already  underway,  has 
been  completed. 

Mr  WILLLVMS  of  New  Jersey.  As  I 
understand  it.  what  the  SEC  is  doing  now 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  the  pending  legislation:  is 
that  right?  I  see  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama shakes  his  head  in  total  agreement. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
su.:;i:cst  that  the  Senator  read  the  lan- 
guage of  the  study  resolution. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  •will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield. 
Mr     SPARKMAN.     As    the    Senator 
knows,  this  study  relates  to  institutional 
buying  or,  as  I  described  it,  block  buying, 
which  has  been  a  threat  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  exchanges  and  our  economy. 
That  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  by  William  McChesney  Martin 
In  his  speech  celebrating  the  150th  anni- 
versary of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
I  do  wish  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  funds  do  engage  in  block  buying. 
Mutual  funds  can  do  a  great  deal  of  bloc.^ 
buying.  Some  of  them  do  and  some  of 
them  do  not.  But  that  is  only  incidental. 
The  purpose  is  to  study  block  buying,  and 
not  the  regulation  of  mutual   funds. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  thin^ 
the  word  "incidental"  is  the  key. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  right. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jer.sey.  The 
legislation  before  us  t;oes  directly  to  the 
subject  of  mutual  funds  management 
fees  and  sales  charges. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
nothing  further  to  say.  I  commend  the 
chairman  for  his  patience  and  generosity 
In  this  matter.  The  Senator  has  been  en- 
gaged in  other  hearings  for  several  days, 
has  he  not? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     The     Senator     is 

correct.  ,  _, 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  The 
committee  had  the  help  of  eminent  .staff. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  own  contribu- 
tion. This  is  a  field  in  which  he  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  experience. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Only 
legislative  experience,  not  personal 
experience. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  mean  legislative 
experience,  of  course. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  .vield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require.  I  want 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  have  no 
feeling  of  animosity  nor  any  personal 
involvement  in  this  argument.  I  have 
worked  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
under  his  direction  as  chairman,  and  I 
have  been  very  happy  with  the  relation- 
ship that  has  existed.  I  am  sure  that  this 
debate  wiU  not  injure  that  relationship. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  those 
words,  and.  of  course,  I  have  the  same 
feeling.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is  one 
of  the  best  qualified  and  most  competent 
Senators  with  whom  I  have  ever  worked, 
not  onlv  in  the  area  of  this  legislation. 
but  in  everj'  other  field.  He  has  always 
been  most  patient  and  helpful,  and  I  am 
verj-  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  chairman  has 
been  most  cooperative.  It  is  always  a 
painful  thing  to  have  to  become  involved 
in  this  kind  of  argument.  As  the  chair- 
man has  ix)inted  out,  the  committee  has 
been  considering  this  matter  for  15  to  18 
months.  Actually,  we  had  8  days  of  hear- 
ings and  2  days  of  executive  sessions.  The 
staff,  of  course,  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  But  the  basic  i^roblem  that  has 
arisen  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
last  2  days  is  as  to  the  technical  signifl- 
cance  and  the  legal  effect  of  this  partic- 
lar  proposal  that  the  SEC  have  the  right 


to  overrule  the  decisions  of  independent 
directors  and  stockholders,  and  that  then 
that  right  be  passed  on  to  the  courts. 
I  believe  tlils  is  a  ver>'  serious  breach  m 
the  ijattem  of  corporate  law  In  this  coun- 
tn'.  and  we  certainly  did  not  study  that 
problem  as  extensively  as  I  think  it 
should  be  studied. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  direc- 
tors mav  be  Incompetent,  corrupt,  or 
derelict  Tliere  is  no  evidence  that  tliey 
are  that  kind  of  people.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  would  require  that  this  iwwer 
be  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
son  to  .sub.stitute  its  judgment  for  theirs. 
Mr.  President.  I  cannot  support  such  a 
proixjsition. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  lias  1 '  j  minutes  remain- 
ing 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  remaining  time  to  the  Senator  from 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  .Senator.  I  concur  in  and  a.ssociale 
rnv.':clf  v.ilh  his  remarks. 

Mr,  President.  I  am  oppo.sed  to  tiie 
m<^r..suie  ))rimarily  because  I  feel  that  it 
vr'irr.sents  a  significant  and  unjustified 
^n'l!  usion  of  the  Federal  Government  into 
ihp  private  'sector.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  reprrrent  a  major  change  m  the 
IJhilo.sopliv  and  imrpose  for  which  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commis.sion 
was  established.  In  addition  to  requir- 
ing: full  dLsclosure  of  information,  this 
lo'i-lalion  would  authorize  the  SEC  to 
make  'lUdprnents  on  the  apnrniiriatenesa 
of  sales  charges  and  management  com- 
ix n.sation  for  investment  advice  and 
other  .services. 

Proponents  of  the  bill  ad\i.se  that  it  .s 
a  reasonable  one.  I  would  jioint  out.  how- 
ever, that  frequent  use  of  the  term  rea- 
sonable" provides  camouflage  for  mca-s- 
urcs  which  would  accomplish  several  un- 
desirable results: 

First.  It  would  totally  reject  a  now 
well-established  concept  of  consumer 
protection  by  substituting  a  principle  of 
rigid  administrative  procedure  for  the 
traditional  principle  of  full  disclo.sure: 
Second.  By  providing  for  unprecedent- 
ed governmental  intrusion  into  business 
decisions,  this  bill  rejects  the  basic  rep- 
resentational structure  of  corporate  form 
by  which  business  corporations  have 
been  managed  for  two  centuries;  and 

Third.  Perhaps  without  intent,  tliis 
Ijroposal  grants  unparalleled  power  ol 
ratemaking  over  competitive  private  en- 
terprise. 

I  believe  that  a  mvcn  indu:try  ana 
the  Securities  and  Exchanne  Commis-sion 
can  work  out  any  difficulties  involved.  I 
therefore  fervently  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  supiwrt  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we   have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlae 
Senator   has   C   minutes   remaining. 
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Mr  MrlNTYRE  Mr  President.  »nll 
the  Senator  from  Utah  ylf^ld  on  my  time 
lor  a  question^ 

Mr  BENNFTT  I  yield 
Mr  MrlNTYRE  Mr  President,  does 
the  figure  that  continues  to  conie  out 
from  opponents  of  the  bill  No  37  as  the 
mfdun  include  the  internally  manai;ed 
funds'' 

Mr  BENNETT  Th.e  figure  is  the  mean 
ar.d  IS  the  common  measure  of  the  term 
•■average  '  i.ot  tiie  median  referrtxl  to 
bv  the  Senator  I  will  try  to  find  the  fig- 
ure :n  our  heanngs  and  determine  for 
sure  whether  the  internally  manage<i 
funds  are  included 

On  that  I  am  not  positive 
Mr    MrlNTYRE    I    would    appreciate 
U  if  the  Senator  would  do  that 

As  far  a-s  the  internally  manai,'ed  funds 
are  concerr.ed.  we  wt'.o  favor  the  bill  do 
not  find  there  the  conflict  of  interest  that 
Is  so  disturbing  m  the  externally  man- 
aged furids 

Mr  Bfi^fNETT  I  find  that  the  ft^'ure 
of  37  percer.t  does  Include  internally 
managed  fimds  and  wish  the  record  to 
be  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr  McrNT\'RE  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much 

Mr  President.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nued  for  3  minutes 

Mr  McINT^'RE  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  do 
not  want  U)  be  ri>petUious  First,  when 
mv  good  fnend  the  Senator  from  UUh 
tallcs  about  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  settings'  fees  and  states  that 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.->sion 
IS  going  to  overrule  the  directors.  I  must 
point  out  tiiat  no  provision  m  the  bill 
would  cause  that  to  liappen 

Ail  we  provide  is  the  right  to  aok  a 
court  in  the  final  analysis  to  overrule 
the  decision  :f  the  court  finds  by  the  test 
of  rea5onablenes.s  that  it  does  r.ot  meas- 
ure up 

I  think  that  as  we  consider  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  at  this  time,  we  must 
remember  the  argument  presented  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee Back  in  1938  and  1940  when  the 
Investment  Act  was  p>a.ssed.  the  matter 
was  considered  And  in  1940,  even  at 
that  tune  Congress  said:  "We  put  into 
this  bin  almost  a  direction  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exci'.ange  Commission  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  industry.  ' 

We  find  that  as  time  has  passed,  the 
industn.-  has  grown  In  1958.  a  Repub- 
lican Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion under  a  Republican  President 
ordered  the  Wharton  report  and  study 
to  be  made  Every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  was 
furnished  that  report  well  in  advance, 
years  ago  It  is  a  most  detailed,  struc- 
tured analysis  Together  with  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  study 
and  report  on  the  implication  of  growth 
in  th.e  industry  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  presented  a  bill,  and 
that  bill  was  not  brought  in  as  an  in- 
tru.-.ion  ThfV  .say  that  we  are  intruding 
by  providing  for  regulation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment 

The  Oovtrnment  m  1940  was  in- 
volved in  this  by  regulating  to  proU?ct 
the  industry  and  give  it  a  chance  to  get 


off  the  ground,  under  section  22id'  It 
has  grown  and  we  are  delighted  by  that 
fact 

Nothing  conUined  in  the  bill  would 
prejudice  the  mutual  fund  industry  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  trying  to  follow 
the  mandaU'  laid  down  by  Congress  in 
1940  that  wf  keep  an  eye  on  the  industry 
and  that  if  any  structural  changes  need 
to  be  made,  we  must  make  them  in  the 
interest  of  the  public 

It  would  be  foolish  at  this  time  to  re- 
commit the  bill  to  a  committee  that  has 
pored  over  it  and  done  its  very  best  to 
report  a  ROt)d  bill 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
for  thf  yeas  ;And  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  ii..k 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
quorum  call,  even  if  it  runs  beyond  the 
allotted  time 

The  PRESIDING  DE-ICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caii 

the    roll. 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OI-T-nCER  Is  there 
objection  ' 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  the 
United  Press  International 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
an  order  to  vote. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered 

All  lime  under  the  previous  order  has 
expired.  The  question  is  on  agreeini:  to 
the  motion  to  recommit.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr    LAUSCHE    Mr    President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  quomm  call 

be  remstituted 

Mr    MOSS    I  object.  Mr    President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Objection 

is   heard 

Mr  MOSS.  I  have  a  commitment  I 
must  meet,  and  I  want  to  vote  before  I 
leave  I  object  to  the  unanimous-consent 
re<iuest  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OPT-TCER  The  clerk 
w  ill  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr  Boggs  voted  in  the 
affirmative 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  Pif-Kltiit.  I  a.^ked 
for  the  floor  before  the  response  on  the 

The  PRESIDING  OI-TPTCER  The 
Chair  states,  in  response  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  the  clerk  was  calling  the 
roll    The  call  of  the  roll  will  proceed 

The  legislative  clerk  concluded  the  call 
of  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD.  West  Vii'-:inia  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Bart- 
LETT  ,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr 
BwH  .  the  Senator  from  Pennsyhania 
I  Mr  Clark?  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssis- 
sippi  Mr  K\sTI^ND^  the  Senator  from 
.Arkan.sas  Mr  Fiihright  1 .  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Mr  H.^KTI.  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  !  Mr.  HaydenI.  the  Senator 


from  Massachu.setts  I  Mr.  Kennedy!,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr  LoncI,  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  I  Mr.  McCar- 
thy), the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
Gruening  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
MtTSKiE  ] .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr. 
Rfs.sEi,i. !  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr 
SmatheksI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  Mr  TalmadgeI  are  nece.s.siirily 
ab.sent. 

I  also  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  Mr  InouveI  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  Mr  Morse  I .  are  absent  on 
official  business 

On  this  vote,  the  StMiator  from  Ala-ska 
I  Mr  Bahtietti  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI.  If 
pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  -nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote   •yea." 

On  this  vole  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
svlvania  1  Mr  Clark  I  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr  Hruska  1  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  ■■nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
•■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr  Morse  1  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  1  Mr  Aiken  1  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oref;on 
would  vote  •nay."  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  \ote  '  yea  " 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr 
Gruening!  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr   MusKiEl  would  each  vote   ■nay" 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr  Aiken  1  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr  Carl- 
son!, the  Senator  from  Colorado  !  Mr 
DominkkI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska iMr  HRfsKAl  are  necessarily 
absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont !Mr  Aiken]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr  Morse  1.  If 
pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  'nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado IMr  DominickI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  BartlettI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  •yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  .■Maska  would  vote  'nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska Mr  Hrt-ska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  1  Mr  Clark  ' 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
'nay  " 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  29 
nays  49.  as  follows: 

INo  -JSQ  Leg  I 
TEAS— 29 
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.\llott 
Baiter 
Bciir.ett 

Bok.!<s 
Urijoke 

('■i:t;s 

Ervin 

Kai.nln 

Fong 


.■\i.dnson 

B:ble 

Brewster 


Oilffln 

Hiirsen 

Hlckerlooper 

Holland 

Jordai:.  Idaho 

Kuchel 

MllleJ 

Morton 

Mui.dt 

Miiiphy 

N.AYS 19 

Burdlck 
Byrd.  Va 
Bvrd.  W    Va. 


Peai  !?on 

Percy 

Prouty 

Scott 

Smith 

Th\irmo!  d 
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Randolph 
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Spong 

SteimlB 

Symington 
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WUUama.  N  J. 
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Young,  Ohio 


Pul  bright 
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Hart 

Hay  den 

Hruska 

Isiouye 

Kenii-.edy 


Long,  Mo. 
McCarthy 

Morse 

Muskle 

Russell 

Smathers 
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So  Mr.  Bennett's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  recommit  was  rejected  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  tlie  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM— ORDER 
FOR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COM- 
MITTEE  TO    MEET   ON    TUESDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  inquiry  as  to  whether  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  session  tomorrow,  Satur- 
day, and  what  measures  will  be  up  for 
consideration  at  that  time.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  can  acquaint  the  Senate 
now  as  to  what  the  plans  will  be. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed;  I  am 
glad  to  respond  to  the  questions  raised 
by  the  distinglushed  minority  leader. 

First,  we  already  have  consent  to  come 
in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  I 
think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Sen- 
ate, while  it  has  time,  before  the  great 
exodus  starts,  to  dispose  of  as  much 
cif  this  legislation  as  possible. 

It  is  evidently  going  to  take  several 
more  hours,  at  least,  on  the  mutual  fimd 
bill,  the  pending  business. 

Follo'wing  that,  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider the  bill  iH.R.  15387),  Calendar 
No.  1438.  affecting  postal  personnel  lim- 
itations, and  that  measure,  I  vmderstand. 
Will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  for  disposi- 
tion It  is  very  important  that  It  be  con- 
.sidercd  however,  and  the  air  cleared  as 
much  as  possible  one  way  or  the  other 
on  this  entire  matter. 

Tliere  are  certain  unobjected-to  items 
on  the  calendar  to  be  considered  tomor- 
row and  very  likely,  following  those,  the 
poultry  inspection  bill  will  be  called  up. 
It  is  hoped  tliat,  time  allowing,  it  will 
be  possible  to  take  up  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce  appropriations  on  Monday; 
and,  following  that,  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill.  It  is  anticipated  that 
that  measure  will  then  be  ready  for  con- 
sideration. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  it  is  hoped  the 
Senate  will  allow  itself  to  come  in  at  10 
o  clock  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
their  feelings  about  the  passing  of  our 
late,  beloved  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Kermedy. 

Other  matters  will  be  considered  dur- 
ing the  week.  I  hope  it  will  be  possible 


to  dispose  of  the  HEW  and  Labor  appro- 
prlaUons  bill  and.  perhaps,  the  District 
of  Columbia  apprwrlation  bill. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  not  allowed  enough  time 
this  morning  to  complete  its  markup  of 
the  biU  on  HEW,  an  I  understand  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  that  committee 
to  resume  its  consideration  until  Mon- 
day next. 

Mr.   DIRKSEN.   What   about   foreign 

aid?  .^  ,^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Foreign  aid  would 

follow.  I  hope,  consideration  of  the  State, 
Justice  and  Commerce  appropriation 
bill  and,  very  likely,  in  between,  we  will 
have  the  eulogies  for  our  late  departed 
colleague.  . 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  from  the  Senators 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
for  the  business  on  Tuesday,  I  assume. 
we  wiU  probably  come  in  early— I  did 
not  catch  the  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed— 10 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  .t  is  antici- 
pated. 

UN.'.NIMors-c■o.^.■^.^.:.  r  .'.■■.. r.n  ^:t.:;T 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor would  propound  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  allow  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  sit  on  that  day. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  would 
meet  the  approval  of  the  leadership  as  a 
whole  and,  therefore,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday 
next,  July  30.  1968,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
that  day.  „,.^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
understand  correctly  the  Senator  to  say 
it  will  be  the  intention  to  complete  ac- 
tion tonight  on  the  bill  to  suspend  ap- 
plication of  the  reduction  in  personnel. 
closing  of  post  offices,  and  cessation  of 
service  in  a  number  of  post  offices,  and 
permanently  closing  others  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  the  bill  wo-uld  be 
allowed  to  be  discussed  and  his  pun>ose 
is  to  secure  a  vote  tonight? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  possible;  but  that 
depends  on  what  develops  in  the  Senate. 
I  could  not  give  the  Senator  any  flat  as- 
surance that  it  would  be  completed  to- 
night; but,  if  not,  it  will  be  taken  up 
tomorrow. 

Ml-.  MONTIONEY.  Certain  Senators 
have  very  important  engagements,  in- 
cluding myself.  I  am  nDt  .-^elfish  in  this 
matter,  but  I  think  we  all  should  be 
present  to  vote  on  this  biU  because  it 
will  affect  most  importantly  the  mail 
service  of  this  Nation.  Once  we  close 
every  post  office  in  the  land  all  day  Sat- 
urday and  set  that  precedent,  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to 
answer  all  the  mail  that  will  be  flooding 
in  as  to  why  we  raised  the  rates  to  bring 
in  $1  billion  and  now  we  are  giving  less 
service  because  a  Senate  provision  to 
prevent  this  reduction  in  personnel,  and 
so  forth,  was  not  taken  care  of  by  the 
conference  committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
without  giving  any  definite  assurance 
that  this  bill  •will  be  completed  tonight, 
the  joint  leadership  will  do  its  best  to 


try  to  get  that  obJecUve  attained,  but 
we  cannot  guarantee  it. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  appreciate  that 
assurance  that  it  will  be  an  objective  and 
not  a  pledge. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  did  not  mention  S. 
1436,  the  various  health  programs,  and 

so  forth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliat  wiU  be  taken 
up  at  the  appropriate  time.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate any  difficulty  there.  It  wiU  be 
taken  up  at  the  appropriate  time.  The 
leadership  does  not- anticipate  any  dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1«68 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  S.  3724 )  to  amend  the  Invest- 
m^T.t  Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  couitable  standards  governing  rela- 
tionships between  investment  companies 
and  their  investment  advisers  and  prin- 
final  underwriters,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.«es. 

AMKNKMrXT    NO,     ;i99 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  cr.U 
up  mv  amendment  No.  899.  v.hich  is  at 
the  desk,  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Tnc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  On  page  25.  line  10, 
in.sert  after  the  word  •■circumstances" 
the  following:  '■but  no  compensation  or 
liavments  .-.hall  be  found  lo  be  unreason- 
able for  jiurposes  of  this  subsection  ;f 
.such  compensation  or  payments  have 
been  approved  or  ratified  by  the  alSi-ma- 
tive  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  outstand- 
ing voting  securities  of  such  company 
and  by  the  imanimous  vote  of  all  direc- 
tors of  such  company  who  are  not  inter- 
ested prrsons  of  such  company." 

IMr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
nirX  blash  the  amendment  oiTered  by 
Senator  Bennett  on  management  fees 
teems  innocuous.  If  all  of  the  uiiaffiliatcd 
directors  and  two-thirds  of  the  sharc- 
iioldeis  agree  that  a  particular  mana^rr- 
ment  fee  is  reasonable,  why  should  the 
courts  intervene? 

But  when  one  looks  at  the  realities  of 
the  mutual  ftmd  industi-y— at  the  power- 
le£.sncss  of  the  shareholders  and  depend- 
ence of  the  imaffiliated  directors  on  tiie 
management  to  do  anything  about  man- 
agement fees — it  becomes  apparent  th.-'.t 
this  amendment  v.-o'uld  nullify  the  stand- 
ard of  reasonableness  contained  in  the 
bill.  The  amendment  would  confirm  the 
fund  managers'  power  to  fix  their  own 
compensation  unilaterally.  It  would  im- 
mtniize  them  from  any  restraint  other 
than  their  own  sense  of  self-restraint. 
And  the  S.E.C.  study  shows  that  this 
sense  of  self-rcr-traint  has  been  a  very 
feeble  check  indeed. 

Almost  30  years  of  experience  with 
shareholder  voting  under  SEC  regulation 
shows  that  the  great  majority  of  share- 
holders vote  as  management  asks  them 
to  do.  Tliev  have  no  real  choice  in  the 
matter.  When  shareholders  vote  on  a 
mutual  fimd  investment  advisory  con- 
tract, the  contract  is  presented  to  them 
bv  management  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
ba^s  Should  they  vote  to  "leave  it"  and 
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to  disapprove  the  proposed  advisory  fee 
contracts,  they  would  leave  the  company 
completely  without  manaRement  and 
jeopardize  the  success  of  their  entire 
investment 

The  possibility  of  shareholder  disap- 
proval of  an  investment  advisory  con- 
tract presented  by  management  is  purely 
academic  Even  in  the  normal  corporate 
Situation,  shareholder  dissent  from  man- 
agement proposals  is  imcommon.  In  the 
mutual  fund  field  it  is  virtually  unheard 
of 

Now.  what  makes  the  mutual  fund 
diflL-rent  from  other  corporations'  In 
ordinary  corporations  there  is  always 
the  possibility  that  a  large  shareholder 
or  a  small  ?roup  of  larsie  shareholders 
lias  enough  at  stake  in  the  company  to 
spend  lar?e  sums  and  exert  real  efTort  to 
curb,  unseat,  or  replace  existing  man- 
agement In  the  mutual  fiuid  industry, 
however",  share  ownership  is  more  highly 
dispersed  than  in  other  publicly  held 
enterprises  The  disix^rsion  is  (greatest  in 
the  lar-er  fur.d.-;  Seid. -m  d'>es  any  indi- 
vidual or  any  oi'-iani/ed  l;:oup  of  public 
shareholders  own  a  s.^-iiifteant  portion  of 
the  outstanding  shares. 

The  mutual  f'uid  shareholder  popula- 
tion consists  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
very  small  investors  whose  mterest  in 
the  fund  Is  too  small  to  warrant  their 
spendirig  vast  sums  of  money — which 
they  do  not  have — In  attempts  to  oppose 
management.  That  Is  why  shareholder 
voting  on  management-proposed  invest- 
ment advisory  contracts  has  been  and 
always  will  be  a  wholly  ineffective 
control. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  reqmre- 
ment  in  the  amendment  of  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  all  the  outstanding  voting  securi- 
ties constitutes  an  efTective  check  on 
managemert  fees.  This  is  scarcely  so. 
The  experience  of  the  SEC  shows  that 
the  manaa-r  who  controls  the  proxy 
machines  will  have  no  trouble  meeting 
this  requirement  And  if  the  two-thirds 
requii-ement  means  that  management 
will  have  to  exert  more  effort  and  spend 
more  money  than  it  now  does  m  order  to 
uet  a  larue  shareholder  turnout,  whose 
money  will  management  be  spending!" 
The  managers,  unlike  shareholders  who 
oppose  management  will  be  spending 
the  funds  money  to  keep  themselves  in 
office  Under  existing  law  the  "ins"  have 
the  right  to  spend  the  corporation's 
fionds  in  the  solicitation  of  proxies  The 
"outs    have  no  such  right. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment merelv  reflects  basic  democratic 
principles  But  these  mutual  fimd  elec- 
tions are  not  really  democratic.  '  Tlie 
managers  control  the  election  ma- 
chinerv  The  managers — and  only  the 
managers — have  access  to  campaign 
funds.  And  the  managers  say  to  the 
shareholders,  "take  it  or  leave  it."  Where 
there  is  no  choice  between  alternatives 
in  an  election  there  is  no  democracy. 
There  is  only  a  formal  ritual 

Now  what  about  the  unaffiliated  direc- 
tors? First  of  all.  who  .selects  them' 
Manai^emeiit  does.  Do  you  expect  these 
directors,  handpicked  by  management,  to 
fight  manat,ement  on  fees'*  Can  manat;e- 
ment  s  own  nominees  even  be  expected 
to  ask  embarrassing  questions  about  the 
fees  of  those  who  nominated  them? 


It  Is  the  advisers  who  run  the  funds. 
The  organi.-yition  that  manages  the  fund 
IS  the  Eulvlser's  organization,  not  Uie 
fund'.s 

The  fund  seldom  has  any  employees  of 
Its  own  It  depends  completely  on  the 
adviser's  nrcanization  Indeed,  m  .some 
cases  the  fund  does  not  even  have  any 
records  of  Its  own  The  records  belong 
to  the  advise.-  The  fund  it.self  is  little 
more  than  a  name  on  the  slock  certifi- 
cates. 

Tlie  rec.;ird  uf  the  hearings  has  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt  that  the  inde- 
pendent directors  have  not  been  able  to 
act  effectively  to  reduce  management 
fees.  As  the  only  unafliUated  director  of 
a  mutual  fund  who  appeared  before  your 
committee  candidly  testified: 

You  cannot  do  much  arm's-length  bar- 
gaining unless  yon  are  in  a  position  lo  say 
unless,  Mr  So-ancl-So,  you  meet  our  terms 
or  we  re  gnlng  to  fire  you  and  get  someone 
else"  ,  tile  fact  Is  that  |thls|  Just  doesn't 
exist  iUid  cannot  exist  \n  this  industry  for 
very  obvious  rp;isons 

The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Bennett  would  .lust  go  on  propagating 
the  myth  tliat  the  unaffiliated  directors 
can  be  efTective  in  the  area  of  manage- 
ment fees  Even  under  the  present  gross- 
ly inadequate  standards  for  judicial  re- 
view the  only  real  check  against  exces- 
sive fees  Is  Impartial  judicial  examina- 
tion of  the  fees  and  the  threat  of  sucli 
an  examination.  This  amendment  would 
remove  that  check.  It  might  even  deprive 
the  mUlions  of  mutual  fund  shareholders 
of  the  feeble  and  limited  protection 
arainst  excessive  fees  that  they  now 
have. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  commit  toe 
position  should  be  sustained  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  can  see  nothing  wrong  or  harm- 
ful m  a  judicial  test  that  mutual  fund 
mana;;ement  fees  be  lea.'^onable. 

.Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  I  yield 
I  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
srv  !  Mr  Case  I  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Je'-.siy  is  recognized  for 
1  minute 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr  JavitsI 
and  myself.  I  offer  an  amiiidimnt  to  the 
amendment  if  the  Senator  from  Utah 
and  ask  that  it  be  statrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chair  would  advise  the  Senator 
from  New  Jeri^ey  that  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  ■will  be  m  order  after  all 
time  has  been  consumed  on  the  providing 
amendment 

Mr  CASE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
in  spite  of  the  .ule.  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  this  amendment  at  this 
time  

The  PRE.'UDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  tire  request  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey'^  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  IS  .so  ordered 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  President,  a  i)ar- 
liamentary  inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Hie  Sen- 
ator fr  jm  Utah  will  .state  it. 

Ml  BENNETT  Is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Jer.sey  a 
j.t .  fcctmg  or  a  substitute  amendment'.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Charr 
will  advise  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 


it  is  a  perfecting  amendment,  adding  to, 
in  addition  to.  rather  than  in  lieu 
tliereof. 

.Mr  CASE  Mr  President,  I  am  sori-y. 
If  I  may.  I  think  that  the  Chair  is  in 
error  here.  Tins  replaces  the  lan- 
guage  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Chair 
will  advi.se  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
to  state  his  amendment  more  clearly.  The 
iunendint'iu  at  the  desk  is  an  addition  to 
rather  tiian  m  lieu  thereof.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  a  substitute 

.Mr  CASE  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  liiat  reading  of  the  amend- 
mi'iu  be  eliminated,  that  it  be  printed  m 
the  Record  at  this  tune,  and  that  lor  the 
pun)OKe.s  i)f  the  REroKO  a  short  statement 
m  exi)lanalion  be  printed  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  .so  ordered 

Tlie  text  of  the  amendineni  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  Ucu  of  the  langui.ge  proposed  to  be 
inserted.  Insert:  "Bui  any  compensation  or 
p.ivments  shall  be  pre.'iiimed  reasonable  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection  if  such  compen- 
;.itlon  or  payments  have  been  .ipproved  or 
rntlflcd  by  the  .affirmative  vote  of  liolders  of 
two-thirds  of  tlie  omst.mdliig  voting  recu- 
ritlc;  of  such  company  and  by  the  unanl- 
movis  vote  of  all  directors  of  such  company 
who  are  not  iiitere.strd  persons  of  such  com- 
pany, but  such  presumption  may  be  rcbuued 
by  ,1  preponderance  of  the  evidence." 

The  exnlanatory  statement  is  as 
follows: 

I  svippo;  t  the  concept  incUuieti  in  the  bill 
as  icpt^rted,  which  would  establish  a  stand- 
.ird  iif  reosonablene.ss  for  manascment  fees 
charged  to  mutual  funds  by  investment  ad- 
visors At  the  same  time,  i  do  feel  that  if 
100',  of  the  disinterested  directors  together 
with  two- thirds  of  the  .s'lareholders  -.ipprove 
.ts  reasonable  the  compensation  or  p.iymeius 
which  are  made  this  should  be  civen  more 
than  that  consideration  which  the  bill  as 
reported  would  appear  to  do  This  bill  as 
reported  merely  states  that  approval  by  the 
directors  shall  be  given  substantial  weight 
and  such  ratification  by  .shareholders  shall 
be  given  such  consideration  as  deemed  ap- 
propriate under  all  circumstances 

The  amendment  oi  the  .Sc-nalor  from  Utah 
would  deem  any  compensation  or  payment 
reasonable  for  purposes  of  this  .■subsection 
If  two-thirds  of  the  shareholders  :ind  100' 
of  the  directors  agree  My  amondnient  woiUd 
merely  change  the  conclusive  nuent  of  the 
Senator  from  tJtah  to  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion. Tlius.  my  amendment  would  presume 
compensation  or  payments  lo  Ije  reasonable 
11  iwo-thlrds  of  the  shareholders  and  100  . 
of  the  directors  so  agreed,  but  such  presump- 
tion might  be  rebutted  by  a  preponderance 
ol  the  evidence. 

My  amendment  would  merely  ^hift  the 
burden  of  going-lorward.  In  legal  terms,  so 
that  If  liiO'  of  the  directors  and  two-thiriis 
of  the  shareholders  did  agree,  the  burden 
would  be  on  the  Securities  and  Exchani;e 
Commission  or  the  individual  shareholders 
to  show  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  in  spite  of  these  ;urtU)ns  by  the  share- 
holders and  directors,  the  fee  is  unreiisonablc 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  lo  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  lias  the  lime  under 
control 

Mr  CASE  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  pre- 
pared this  amendment  to  be  oflered  by 
myself.  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Case!  has  verj-  graciously  agreed  to 
handle  it  as  a  joint  measure  for  both  of 
us  because  of  exigencies  which  require 
me  to  leave  the  Senate. 

Before  I  leave,  I  would  like  to  commend 
it  to  the  Senate.  It  is  a  matter  that  I 
believe  commends  itself,  on  the  basis  of 
the  questions  and  answers  raised  on  the 
record.  If  the  Senate  should  think  well 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  Case!,  it  seems  to  me 
the  way  it  can  be  made  most  fair  to  the 
high  fiduciary  standard  which  we  wish 
to  Impose  on  mutual  funds  is  by  giving 
the  benefit  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett]  of 
a  presumption  which  the  courts  will  ob- 
serve and  leave  the  corporation  and 
directors  in  that  condition  relieved  from 
any  burden  of  proof.  If  assailed,  the  bur- 
den of  proof  wiU  be  laid  upon  those  who 
wish  to  assail,  but  it  will  not  cut  off 
absolutely  the  right  of  anybody  to  assail 
it  in  court. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  fair  middle 
ground,  considering  the  situation.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case! 
agrees  with  me.  I  am  honored  that  he  will 
join  me  in  the  amendment  and  that  he 
will  be  carrying  the  burden  of  it,  but  I 
think  this  is  a  fair  way  in  which  the  Sen- 
ate should  go  if  it  chooses  to  go  the 
Bennett  route. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  to  cooperate  with  the  Senator,  be- 
cause I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  I 
understand  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett]  and  his  col- 
leagues, and  particularly  those  on  this 
side,  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  in  this  matter.  I  would  like  to 
get  agreement  on  changes  in  both  his 
amendment  and  through  an  amended 
amendment — the  Bennett  amendment — 
changes  in  the  bill  which  would  meet  the 
demands  of  justice  and  the  practicalities 
of  the  situation. 

I  think  a  determination  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  independent  directors,  plus 
two-thirds  of  the  shareholders,  with 
adequate  knowledge,  which  they  would 
be  presumed  to  have  imder  the  proxy 
statement  rules,  ought  to  be  accorded 
a  presumption  of  validity  and  finality; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  more. 
There  are  many  situations  that  occur  to 
me  where  a  presiunption  should  be  over- 
turned, such  as  questions  involving  the 
nature  of  transactions,  the  relationships 
of  independent  directors,  even  though 
they  may  honestly  be  independent,  to 
the  corporation  and  to  the  sponsors,  and 
many  questions  of  that  sort. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  either  the  bill 
or  the  Bennett  amendment  as  it  stands, 
but  I  shall  be  able  to  vote  for  the 
Bennett  amendment  if  it  is  amended  or 
if,  in  substitution  for  its  language,  the 
provisions  of  the  Case-Javits  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

That  is  all  the  time  I  wish  to  take  at 
this  time.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    [Mr.   Brooke]    and  ask 


unanimous   consent   that   the    rule    of 
germaneness  not   be   enforced   at   this 

juncture.  ,   ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMENTS  OF  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL RAMSEY  CLARK  CONCERN- 
ING SENATE  OPPONENTS  OF  THE 
PORTAS  NOMINATION 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

The  United  Press-International  re- 
ported that  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  charged  today  that  Senators  fight- 
ing the  nomination  of  Abe  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice  are  "those  who  oppose  se- 
curing equal  rights  and  civil  rights  for 

the  people."  ,     ,     ^^ 

United  Press-International  further 
goes  on  by  saying  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said : 

Etomlnant  In  the  opposition  Is  a  highly 
partisan  strain,  but  I  see  many  other  bases 
for  opposition.  Those  who  oppose  securing 
equal  rights  and  civil  rights  are  opposing  the 
nomination.  I  would  say  the  basis  for  the 
opposition  In  truth  Is  their  opposition  to  the 
very  great  advances  made  in  civil  rights  un- 
der the  law,  he  said,  without  naming  any- 
one. 

Mr.  President,  I  checked  this  with  the 
United  Press-International,  because  it 
was  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  have  made  such 
a  statement.  I  do  not  join  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  opposing  the  Fortas 
nomination  as  Chief  Ju-stice  of  the  United 
States.  However,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
stand  by  or  sit  by  and  have  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  make  a 
statement  Indicting  all  those  in  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  in  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  as  anticivil  rights  Sena- 

tors 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  Attorney 
General.  On  many  occasions  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  I  have  seen  fit  to  stand  up 
and  to  support  him  and  his  rulings  and 
his  procedures,  but  I  think  it  is  regret- 
table—seriously regrettable— that  he  has 
seen  fit  under  these  circumstances  to  im- 
properly and  without  justification,  at- 
tack the  voting  record  and  the  integrity 
and  beliefs  of  learned  Members  of  this 

I  have  looked  at  the  list  of  Senators 
who  have  opposed  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fortas.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  state- 
ment which  was  signed  by  many  of  our 
coUeafiiies  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  That 
statement  reads  as  follows,  and  I  think 
it  is  pertinent  at  this  time: 

It  is  the  strongly  held  view  of  the  under- 
signed that  the  next  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  and  any  nominees  for  vacan- 
cies on  the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  se- 
lected by  the  newly  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  people  have  ex- 
pressed   themselves   in   November's    election. 

We  wlU,  therefore,  because  of  the  above 
principle,  and  with  absolutely  no  reflection 
on  any  individuals  involved,  vote  against 
confirming  any  Supreme  Court  nomlnatioias 
of  the  incumbent  President. 

Mr  President,  at  no  place  in  this 
statement  is  there  any  reference  to 
civil  rights  or  equal  rights.  The  Sena- 
tors who  are  named  on  this  list  have,  in 
the  main,  voted  for  and  debated  in  favor 


of  civil  rights  on  this  floor  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to 
charge  them  with  being  antl-clvil-rights 
merely  because  they  have  exercised,  or 
will  exercise,  or  have  announced  an  in- 
tention of  exercising,  their  legal  right 
to  opr>ose  a  nomination  based  upwn  the 
reasons  as  they  have  set  forth  in  their 
statement. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  correct  that  statement.  I  call  upon 
him  to  review  the  record  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  whom  he  has  indicted 
unfairly  and  make  an  apology  to  those 
Members  of  the  Senate  whom  he  has 
inaccurately  regarded  as  being  oppo- 
nents of  civil  rights. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  jaelding. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
gushed  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  all  of  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  I,  like  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  did  not  join  in  the 
particular  statement  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  his  remarks,  and  my  first  inclina- 
lion  is  to  reply  to  the  Attorney  General 
in  kind,  but  that  will  serve  no  useful 
purpose. 

I  simply  want  lo  say  that  I  think  his 
comments  were  unfair  and  unworthy— a 
form,  if  you  please,  of  press  relations 
blackmail — which  constituted,  in  my 
mind,  an  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the 
.Senate. 

I  do  not  think  ihe  administration 
needs  lo  resort  lo  such  tactics.  I  think 
these  nominations  can  stand  on  their 
own.  The  Attorney  General  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  regret  that  he  made  the 
.■statement.  I  think  that  on  reflection  he 
al.-^o  will  regret  it.  I  hope  that  such  com- 
ment.'^which  add  nothing  lo  the  consU- 
tutional  procedures  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  matter— will  hereafter  be 
restricted  lo  their  proper  forum  and 
their  proper  sphere. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lime 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachu.selts  has 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  vield  him  further  time? 

Mr'  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
lime  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  20  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  4  min- 
utes on  the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.ssoci- 
ate  myself  completely  with  the  statement 
madeby  the  dislingui.shed  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  .statement  he  has 
made  is  further  testimony  lo  his  integ- 
rity and  his  sense  of  fairness,  which  we 
have  seen  manifested  so  many  limes  on 
this  floor. 

I  too,  did  not  sign  the  statement  i.-^sued 
by  a  number  of  our  colleagues  opposing 
the  confirmation  of  Justice  Fortas  lo  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  I  did 
not  do  so,  because  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  make  my  decision  upon  the  basis  of 
the  record  and  upon  the  merits  of  Justice 
Fortas  to  be  Chief  Justice.  It  has  been 
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my  tntfntlon  to  support  his  nomination 
upon  his  merits  u  a  judse 

I  think  the  statement  of  the  AtUjrney 
General  wholly  unfair  I  have  served 
■*ilh  the  Senators  who  sitjned  that  state- 
ment Many  of  th-^m  are  stroni?  support- 
ers of  civil  rwhts  I  do  not  believe  ih.-y 
wuuld  oppose  cofifirmation  upon  the 
Bi-oimd  of  civil  rights  They  are  men  of 
Integrity 

The  stoternrnt  of  the  atujnicy  ij  a 
rcprehfn&ible  method  of  attack,  and  par- 
ticularly so  •\hev.  the  Senate  is  attempt- 
in*,'  to  arrive  at  its  decision  on  the  merits 
ar.d  the  qualifications  li  JustKe  Fortas. 
As  I  have  said.  It  is  my  intention  now 
to  vote  for  the  confirmation  of  his  nomi- 
nation. 

I  repeat,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  onre  again  d^mon-strated  his 
own  great  inteinty  and  fairiiess. 

Mr  BROOKE  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  might  Just  add  to  what 
the  distihiiu^^fd  Sei.ator  has  said  that. 
SIS  Senators  know.  I  »  as  vor>'  active  in  the 
debate  on  Lha.j  rloor  leadmtr  to  t!ie  enact- 
mer.t  of  the  recent  Civil  Rights  Act.  aiid. 
as  th.e  Senator  from  Kentucky  knows 
very  well,  if  it  had  not  been  fur  some  of 
the  very  Senators  Listed  '^n  this  list  who 
have  been  mdicted  by  Uie  .•\Ltorney  Gen- 
eral—and thr  Attorney  General  himself 
kno.vs  this— that  civil  rights  bill  would 
nut  have  been  enacted  bv  this  Congress. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Matssachusetts  has  today 
demonstrated  ver>'  pointedly  and  con- 
SDicuously  the  reason  why  the  citizens  of 
Massach'jsetts  hold  hiin  m  such  hiKh  es- 
U'em. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senawor  rrom  Massachusetts  has 
ex;)ired 

Mr  BENNETT  I  :  leld  4  additional 
u'.mutes  on  ine  bill. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  On  first  si>iht,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
cnusetts  has  taken  a  position  mimical  to 
his  own  political  iuture  If  he  has  done 
that,  in  the  mterests  of  presenting  truth. 
h-:-  is  to  be  highly  praised. 

It  Ls  tragic  that  efforts  are  now  being 
made  on  practically  all  seriously  contro- 
verted questions  to  inject  iixto  the  ques- 
tions the  element  of  racism.  I  think  it  is 
highly  unfortunate  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  has  seen  fit 
to  make  the  statement,  as  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  all  who 
oppose  or  consider  opposing  the  nomina- 
tion of  Justice  Portas  are  hostile  to  a  just 
solution  of  the  racial  problems  In  our 
country-  I  concur  vvith  what  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  .said  about  the 
misfortune  of  the  Attorney  General's 
declaration,  and  about  the  need  that  he 
retire  to  the  solitude  of  his  bedroom  and 
por.dcr  and  meditate  his  transgres.sion 
agai;:st  decently  thinking  Members  of  the 
Sei.ate 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ate vield' 

Mr  L-^USCHE  In  a  moment. 
I  have  not  decided  what  I  will  do  ^ith 
respect  to  my  vote  on  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination  ol  Justice  Fortas,  but 
I  can  frankly  say  that  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  tiie  recent  testimony  that  he 
has  approved  a  moving  picture  showing 
a  woman  lying  m  bed.  going  th.'ough  all 
Ihe  gyrations  of  sexual  intercourse,  ex- 


pressing liers«^lf  facially  and  bodily,  and 
that  he  joined  in  a  judgment  that 
though  the  picture  was  prurient,  lu.sl- 
mduclng.  it  was  nevertheless  permis-sible 
bt-eaase.  m  the  end,  it  presenu  il  a  mural 
!e.  ^on. 

We  are  concerned  about  juvenile  de- 
Itnquencv  in  this  countrv  We  are  con- 
cerned about  the  breakdown  of  morals 
among  the  youth  in  our  universities  Let 
a  motion  picture  of  the  type  that  I  have 
described,  altiiough  rejected  by  the  lower 
courts,  was  approved  by  tlie  highest  court 
of  the  land. 

I  believe  the  tune  has  come  when  ju- 
dicial appouitmeiius  will  have  to  be 
scrutinized  from  top  U)  bottom,  witii  tlie 
view  of  seeing  what  the  social  philos- 
ophies of  the  individuals  concerned 
may  be. 

I  was  Governor  of  my  State  for  10 
veais.  Time  and  agam.  I  had  to  make 
appointments  to  Uie  appellate  courts  of 
my  State  Tho.se  appellate  courts  have 
three  members.  Never  did  I  permit  the 
court  to  become  a  court  of  one  political 
complexion.  I  always  made  appointments 
in  such  a  wav  as  to  insure  that  t)oth  con- 
cepfs  of  economic  and  .social  questions 
would  be  represented.  Thus,  by  the  end 
of  my  10  years.  mo.>?t  nf  the  courts  had 
on  them  two  Republicans  and  one  Demo- 
crat, or  two  Democrats  and  one  Republi- 
can, -so  that  there  would  be  a  balanced 
consideration  of  the  issues  coming  before 
the  court. 

I  commend  the  SenaUir  from  Massa- 
chusetts mo.st  deeply  and  thankfully  for 
his  great  ojurage  and  display  of 
Americanism. 

Mr  BROOKE  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachu.setts  2  min- 
utes, and  ask  him  to  yield  to  me  briefly 
Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  his  contribu- 
tion tJ  the  colloquy 

I  intend  to  vote  for  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Abe  P'ortas  as  Chief  Ju.s- 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  Nothing  I 
have  heard  today  changes  that  inten- 
tion. But  that  is  not  the  issue,  as  I  hope 
all  Senators  have  understood,  that  I  in- 
tended to  raise  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today 

The  only  issue  I  have  soufiht  to  raise 
is  the  issue  of  that  unfortunate  state- 
ment made  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  indicting  Senators  for 
allegedly  being  anti-civil- rights,  merely 
because  thev  have  been  in  opposition  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr  Abe  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

I    yield    to    the    Senator    from    New 

T  a  rep  y 

Mr  CASE.  Mr  President.  I.  too.  am 
not  one  of  those  who  signed  the  sUte- 
ment  protesting  that  the  President  has 
no  rijiht  to  makv;  and  Uiat  it  was  not 
proper  for  liim  to  make  the  appointment 
in  his  part  of  h;s  term. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  view  of  my 
colleagues,  although  I  respect  it  How- 
ever. I  want  to  say  that  the  action  com- 
plained of  here  and  protested  against 
here  is  .something  that  ought  to  be  com- 
plained of  and  protested  against 

it  makes  me  think  that  probably  Mr 
Justice  Fortas  is  meditating  t<;day  on  the 
truth  of  the  old  statement  that  a  man 
can  protect  him.self  against  his  enemies 


but  that  it  Is  very  hard  indeed  to  protect 
him.self  against  his  friends 

It  IS  most  unfortunate  If  the  lime 
comes  when  the  Senate  cannot  take  its 
own  p<xsition  in  the  exercise  of  its  right 
to  advLse  iuid  con.seiu  to  the  President  s 
nominations  and  contiim  or  not  confirm 
his  appoinimento  mider  its  constitutional 
[xiwer.  It  will  be  a  .sad  day  for  the  Senate 
and  for  tlie  United  States. 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  I  trust 
that  nothing  that  l;as  been  said  (;n  the 
floor  relative  to  tlie  Attorney  General's 
slaU'raent  will  reflect  adversely  or  in 
any  way  upon  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Abe  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr  BENNETT  sub.sequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  in  the  day,  there  was 
a  discussion,  spearheaded  by  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr  Brov.keI.  about 
the  action  ol  the  Attorney  General  ;:i 
criUcizing  some  of  the  Memljers  of  this 
body  who  signed  a  statement  e.xprcssiiig 
their  dismay  at  the  proCv-is  of  appoint- 
ment wliich  brouglU  tlie  name  of  Justice 
Fortas  before  this  body  for  confirmation 
as  Chief  Justice,  on  the  ground  that 
thn.se  who  signed  that  statement  were 
prima  facie  opposed  to  civil  rights. 

I  signed  that  statement,  and  I  have 
voted  for  everyone  of  the  masor  civil 
rights  bills.  I  believe  that  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  ;'roup  who  signed  the  state- 
ment are  in  tliat  same  position. 

I  want  the  .MUnney  General  to  know 
that  I  resent  that  kind  oi  imphcalion. 
If  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  check  the 
record,  lie  ;ni'.;ht  have  avoided  the  mis- 
take he  has  made 

I  think  that  is  an  unwarranted  type 
of  interference  with  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, and  If  anythmg  has  encouraged  me 
to  stand  on  my  original  decision.  It  is 
this  completely  unfounded  charge,  and 
the  inferences  that  go  with  it  that  arc 
so  disturbing  to  me. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  me-ssage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves  by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate; 

H  R  15198.  An  net  to  aincml  section  n02ic) 
of  the  Labwr-Manugemeiit  Relations  Act. 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
Joint  indiisirv  promoUon  ol  products  in  cer- 
tain instances  ur  a  Joint  cuminitlee  or  joint 
boarU  empowereU  to  interpret  provisions  ol 
collective  b!ir«;uning  ;igreementi; 

H.R.  15864  .Ml  act  to  pruvule  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  WUltam  Linger  Jewell  Bear- 
ing Plant  at  Rolln.  N.  Dak  .  and  for  other 
purp<.>ses;  and 

H  R  18786  .^u  act  to  amend  the  Central 
InieiUgeiue  .Agency  Retirement  .\ct  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  me.ssagc  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  S.  3769'  to 
amend  the  Hlgiier  Education  Act  jf  1965. 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958.  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  the  Higher 
p:ducalion  Facilities  Act  of  1968.  and  re- 
lated acts,  witii  an  amendment.  In  which 
it  retiucsied  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: that  tlie  House  insisted  upon  Its 
amendment  to  Uie  bill  and  asked  a  con- 


ference with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  that  Mr.  Pctkins,  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  Brademas.  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Carey,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  BtJRTON  of 
California.  Mr.  Ayres.  Mr.  Qtjie.  Mr. 
Reid  of  New  York.  Mr.  Erlenborn,  and 
Mr  EscH  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED  OR 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 
The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice    by    their    titles   and    referred    or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  indicated: 

H  R.  15198  An  act  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  LatKJr- Management  Relations  Act. 
1947.  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
Joint  industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
tain instances  or  a  Joint  committee  or  Joint 
board  empowered  to  Interpret  provisions  of 
collective  bargaining  agreements:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

H  R.  15864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing 
Plant  at  Rolla.  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: placed  on  the  calendar;  and 

H.R.  18786.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  ol  1964 
for  certain  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


INVESTMENT  COMPANY  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1968 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tS.  3724)  to  amend  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define 
the  equitable  standards  governing  rela- 
tionships between  investment  companies 
and  their  investment  advisers  and  princi- 
pal underwriters,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  my  amend- 
ment is  a  substitute,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  or  the  manager  of  the  bill 
has  charge  of  the  time  in  opposition.  I 
understand  further  that  he  has  agreed 
to  yield  a  certain  amount  of  that  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  . 
I  leave  to  the  manager  of  the  bill  how 
he  wants  to  dispose  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  no  one  yields  time,  the 
time  runs  against  both  parties. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  from  Utah 
wants  time,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  will  yield  time  to  him.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  as  much  time  as  he  wishes? 
Mr.  WILKLAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Very 

well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  MlFsonri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  legislative  course  of  the  SEC  pro- 
posal for  regulation  of  the  mutual  fund 
industry,  I  have  heard  from  many 
mutual  fund  shareholders  in  Missouri 
and  their  message  has  been  that  they  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  management  of 
their  investments. 

Because  disclosure  is  the  rule  in  the 
industry,  those  who  buy  mutual  fund 
shares  do  so  with  knowledge  of  the  man- 
agement fee  charges  and  other  matters. 

As  now  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill's 


provisions  with  respect  to  management 
fees  require  that  they  be  "reasonable." 
a  concept  with  which  we  all  concur.  On 
the  suit  of  the  SEC  or  a  shareholder, 
there  would  be  a  judicial  determination 
of  whether  a  management  fee  was  or  was 
not  reasonable. 

Under  this  bill.  S.  3724.  the  court  is  di- 
rected to  give  "substantial  weight"  to  the 
determination  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  such  weight  as  it  may  find  appro- 
priate to  approval  of  the  management 
fee  by  the  shareholders. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett!  simply 
adds  to  this  section  a  prohibition  against 
a  judicial  determination  that  manage- 
ment fees  are  unreasonable  when  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
voting  shareholders  and  also  by  100  per- 
cent of  the  independent  directors  on  the 
board  of  the  mutual  fund. 

I  support  the  amendment  because  I 
believe  it  sets  "a  reasonable  limit"  on  the 
SEC  power  over  the  business  judgments 
of  private  management  and  affords  the 
industry  and  the  courts  protection  from 
litigation  of  an  unfair  or  frivolous 
nature. 

The  test  Imposed  by  the  amendment  is 
a  stiff  test  and  in  line  with  the  proce- 
diu-e  required  under  most  State  corpora- 
tion laws  for  action  by  a  corporation  on 
the  most  fundamental  matters  involving 
the  corporation. 

Under  the  laws  of  most  States,  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  shareholders  is  required 
for  important  corporate  actions,  such  as 
sales  of  assets,  mergers,  and  major  char- 
ter amendments. 

Under  present  law,  at  least  40  percent 
of  the  fund's  directors  must  be  independ- 
ent of  the  management  company.  Ac- 
tually, in  most  mutual  funds  a  majority 
of  the  directors  are  now  independent  of 
the  management  company. 

This  amendment  thus  follows  the 
principle  that  it  is  the  shareholders- 
acting  through  their  own  vote  and  the 
vote  of  their  duly  elected  representa- 
tives, the  directors — who  should  deter- 
mine what  compensation  management 
should  receive  and  how  their  company 
shall  be  managed. 

On  this  matter  of  management  fees, 
the  vote  required  would  be  two-thirds 
of  the  shareholders  as  well  as  all  of  the 
independent  members  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Business  and  financial  enterprises  have 
a  practical  need  for  reasonable  certainty 
and  finality  in  the  conduct  of  their  af- 
fairs This  bill,  in  its  present  form. 
would  create  uncertainty  and  expose 
mutual  funds  to  strike  law  suits  on  the 
basis  that  courts  are  directed  to  deter- 
mine what  is  a  "reasonable"  manage- 
ment fee,  even  when  approved  by  the 
shareholders  and  the  directors.  This 
would  deprive  the  investors  and  share- 
holders who  have  their  money  at  stake 
of  the  right  to  exercise  the  authority  that 
Is  normaUy  given  to  shareholders  in 
American  corporations. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  provisions 
on  management  fees,  if  unmodified  by 
this  amendment,  may  simply  give  the 
SEC  the  power  to  fix  management  fees 
because  the  SEC  could,  simply  by  threat- 
ening   suit,    coerce    the    directors    into 


changing  the  management  fees  against 
their  better  judgment. 

The  mutual  fund  industry  is  made  up 
of  over  300  funds  that  compete  for  the 
investor's  dollar  among  themselves  and 
with  other  investment  media  such  as 
bank  common  trust  funds,  bank  manag- 
ing agency  accounts,  variable  annuities, 
different  types  of  insurance  policies,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  and  other 
forms  of  investment. 

During  the  last  2  years,  more  and  more 
new  companies  have  been  entering  the 
mutual  fund  field,  especially  mutual 
funds  sponsored  by  insurance  companies, 
and  we  can  be  sure  that  competition 
among  the  funds  is  going  to  be  even  more 
intense  in  the  future.  Indeed,  this  very 
bill  permits  the  entry  of  banks  into  the 
mutual  fund  business,  a  business  which 
banks  have  hitherto  been  denied  entry 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Glass-Steagall 

Act  of  1933. 

Although  supporting  most  provisions 
of  the  bill  before  us.  the  extent  of  the 
ratemaking  and  price  regulation  in  the 
area  of  management  compensation  that 
would  be  pei-mitted  in  the  bill  would  ap- 
pear unwarranted  in  this  highly  competi- 
tive industry. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  I  Mr.  Bennett)  as  a  desir- 
able adjunct  to  the  requirement  that 
management  fees  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  6 

minutes.  .  ,     ^ 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
esteemed  friend  the  Senator  from  Utah 
IMr  Bennett!  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  bill  under  which  the 
reasonableness  of  the  management  fee 
could  not  be  attacked  in  court  if  the  fee 
had  been  approved  by  all  of  the  'un- 
affiliated" directors  and  two-thirds  ol 
the  shareholders. 

Under  this  amendment,  the  manage- 
ment fee  section  of  S.  3724  would  revert 
to  current  law.  The  fee  could  only  be 
challenged  if  the  court  found  corporate 
waste  or  as  one  eminent  jurist  put  it,  ii 
the  fee  were  "excessively  excessive,  ' 

The  test  of  corporate  waste  concern- 
ing management  fees  has  been  defined  in 
the  case  of  Saxe  against  Brady— the 
leading  case  in  this  field  and  I  had  that 
decision  printed  in  the  Record  yester- 
day—as to  whether  the  compensation  is 
so  excessive  that  no  person  of  ordinary 
sound  business  judgment  would  deter- 
mine it  to  be  worth  what  the  corporation 
has  paid. 

The  unusual  structure  of  the  mutual 
fund  industry  whereby  all  of  the  man- 
agement functions  of  the  fund  are  con- 
tracted out  to  a  separate  corporation  has 
created  this  unusual  situation.  It  has  re- 
duced the  standard  of  fiduciary  duties 
which  ordinarily  govern  corporate  com- 
pensation to  a  test  of  corporate  waste. 
Under  this  artificial  structure,  neither 
the  unaffiliated  director  nor  the  share- 
holder is  able  to  bargain  effectively  for 
lower  management  fees.  As  a  practical 
matter,  the  contract  is  approved  by  the 
directors  of  the  fund  who  are  appointed 
and  selected  by  the  investment  adviser— 
the  one  who  profits  most  from  high  man- 
agement fees. 
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Bvldencp  prMpnt«l  at  the  committees 
hearings  by  unaflUlated  directors  shows 
that  they  do  not  consider  tt  their  duty 
truly  to  negotiate  management  fees. 
These  directors  feel  that  It  would  be  Im- 
proper for  them  to  negotiate  with  any 
Investment  adviser  other  than  the  one 
which  controls  the  fund  One  unaffili- 
ated director  stated 

H.,w  can  an  Ir.dppendent  dlrecUT  come 
A.  .ni{  later  on  and  say  we  are  gC'lng  to  rtre 
that  parMc'.iIar  management  'vimpany  re- 
place them  with  somelxxly  else'' 

I  don  t  believe  It  lb  the  fiincUon  of  the 
director  to  put  hla  V»lKnient  In  repUclnc 
the  JudRTner.t  exer-wed  hy  the  man  the  day 
he  txju^ht  the  sharea.  He  dldn  t  buy  it  be- 
cause I  am  on  the  board  He  b<ju«ht  it  be- 
cause X  company  la  doing  the  managing. 
. 

E.xcept  for  the  q^iestlon  of  management 
fees  and  I  would  say  the  Independent  di- 
rectors r  have  had  the  prlvllei?e  of  serving 
wlUi  do  ^  alert  and  intense  Job   . 

Thus,  the  ordinar>-  laws  of  the  mar- 
ketplace concerning  competitive  bidding 
do  not  apply  m  th.is  area.  Director  rau- 
ficatlon  even  by  a  unajiimous  vote  is  in 
most  instances  rneanir.*;le.s-s  and  In  the 
past  has  not  provided  adequate  share- 
holder protecuon. 

So  far  as  the  shareiiolders  are  cun- 
cerned.  ti'.e  management  contract  is  sub- 
mitted to  them  on  a  take  it  or  leave  if 
basis.  Competing  offers  and  alternatives 
are  not  presented  to  the  shareholders. 
Therefore,  the  fairness  of  the  contract  is 
not  sysU?maticaUy  evaluated  by  a  truly 
mdependent  body. 

I  am  sure  all  will  agree  that  under 
these  circumstai^ccs.  which  exist  only  In 
the  mutual  fund  industry,  neither  Uie 
unaiBliated  directors  nor  the  sharehold- 
ers can  exercise  effective  control  over  the 
reasonableness  of  maiia^ement  fees. 

Mr  President,  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  today  ls  :njt  whether  management 
fees  are  reasonable  Ail  agree  that  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  make  such  a  deter- 
minauon.  The  real  Isiue  Is  whether  the 
mutual  fund  shareholder  is  to  have 
standin.:  in  a  court  of  law  to  ask  for  a 
judicial  determuiauon  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  mana>;ement  contract  Under 
present  law  and  under  the  Bennett 
amendment,  the  fund  shareholder  is 
barred  from  having  such  a  determination 
made  The  .standard  of  corpt)rate  waste 
which  the  Bt-nnett  amendment  would 
continue  to  perpetrate  has  effectively 
precluded  court  adjudication  of  ma:;a>,'e- 
ment  fees  The  is.->ue  before  us  today  is 
solely  whether  we  wi^h  to  contmue  this 
practice  and  to  contljiue  to  bar  inde- 
pendent review  of  the  reasonableness  of 
management  fees. 

Mr  President,  as  I  view  the  amend- 
ment proposed  oy  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
it  virtually  bars  the  .shareholder  from 
enterm.?  court.  There  is  nothinkj  he  can 
do  with  reference  to  the  rea.->onableness 
of  the  management  tevs,  provided  they 
are  voted  for  in  a  certain  manner  I  be- 
lieve that  all  court  doors  should  remain 
open  for  everybody  to  have  a  chance  to 
come  in.  and  be  heai-d. 

The  substitute  offered  by  the  dlstm- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  I 
understand  it,  opens  those  doors  by  .say- 
ing that  the  evidence  :s  rebuttable  But 
even  then,  the  burden  will  be  up  to  the 
shareholder. 


I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  if 
I  am  correct 

Mr  CASE  The  InU^ntlon  of  the 
amendment,  and  I  believe  lUs  effect.  Is  to 
chance  the  burden  of  proof  Once  rati- 
fication of  the  .sort  provided  In  the 
amendment  occurred,  then  It  would  be 
up  to  anyone  attacking  the  transaction 
to  carry  the  burden  of  provlnR  that  it 
was  not  rea.sonabie 

Mr  SPAKKMAN  That  is  correct.  But 
It  leaves  ;he  courtiioiise  door  open. 

Mr  CASE  I  believe  I  am  correct— and 
we  would  not  want  to  have  any  mlsmuler- 
standing— I  am  sure  llio  Senator  from 
Utah  would  agree  that  the  effect  of  his 
amendment  would  be  -unle.ss  my  sub- 
.sUtute  for  It  Ls  adopted-once  the  ratifl- 
caUon  described  in  the  amendment  Is 
shown  to  have  taken  place,  the  court 
would  be  unable  to  go  any  further  with 
any  objection 

Mr    SPAKKMAN    The  dooT  would  be 

closed. 

Mr  CASE  The  S«'naU)r  is  correct. 
Mr  SP.\RKMAN   And  this  amendment 
would  keep  it  oiwn  I  believe  evers-  share- 
holder is  entitled  Ui  have  that  door  kept 
opt'n  until  he  has  his  day  in  court. 

I  support  the  substitute,  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Bennett  amendment. 

I  yield  biick  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The      PRESIDINO      OFFTCER      'Mr. 

MoNToY.A  in  tiie  chair'    Who  yields  time  " 

Mr    M'-INTYRE    I  yield  15  minutes  of 

my    tune    to    tne    dl.stintnilshed    Senator 

from  Utah,  to  oppn.se  the  amendment. 

Mr  BENNETT  I  appreciate  the  uen- 
ernsity  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr  President,  tins  rather  unu.sual  sit- 
uation was  created  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  al- 
lowed to  bnnt;  up  his  .substitute 

I  cannot  completely  ayree  with  the  ex- 
planation that  has  been  ^nven  as  to  the 
dUference  between  my  amendment  and 
the  substitute  olfered  by  the  dl.stin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits!  and  presented  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

ThLj  is.  as  has  been  made  clear— at 
least  to  me— a  contest  or  a  dl.sagreement 
between  two  approaches  The  Unne  that 
has  bothered  me  all  alont?  .ibout  the  ap- 
proach suggested  by  the  Secunties  and 
Exchange  Commission  is  the  fact  that  if 
this  bill  IS  passed  in  its  recent  form,  with- 
out any  amendment,  the  SEC  would  have 
comi-'lete  coercive  [xnver  upon  the  share- 
holders  and  directors  of  every  mutual 
fund,  because  any  disgruntled  share- 
holder, any  strlped-suit  lawyer.  c»juld 
take  ;i  shareholder  to  the  SEC.  and  the 
SEC  could  hold  the  mutual  fund  dang- 
ling for  6  months  while  it  tried  to  decide 
whether  it  would  attempt  to  set  the  fee. 
It  Is  just  that  simple 

Someone  might  say.  Well,  they  could 
say  the  present  fee  is  reasonable  "  That 
IS  setting  It  )ust  as  much  as  .saying  it  is 
unreasonable  But  for  6  months  the  fund 
and  its  coHKirate  officers  'Aould  daiu.'le 
During  that  6  months,  undoubtedly,  the 
SEC  is  i;oinn  to  remind  these  officers  of 
wiial  they  already  know  "You  d  belter 
deal  with  us.  and  let  us  find  the  fee 
that  IS  reasonable  If  you  don't,  you  11 
have  to  face  the  cost  of  a  lawsuit   ' 

That.  U)  me.  is  baldly  and  simply  coer- 
cion of  the  worst  .siirt. 


My  amendment  was  offered  with  the 
hope  we  could  put  those  ofBcers  beyond 
tise  reach  of  the  SEC  and  the  striped- 
suit  lawyer  by  saying  if  all  of  their  inde- 
pendent directors  and  not  half  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  .shareholders  agreed  the  fee 
was  reasonable,  then,  with  that  author- 
ity. the.se  officers  and  shareholders  should 
be  free  tmm  thai  coercion  and  from  that 
iK.teiuial  cost  This  does  not  preclude  the 
shareiiolder  from  Uie  common  law  rem- 
edies which  he  presently  has. 

T!ie  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
^-'uished  Senator  from  New  Jersey  as  a 
.substitute  tor  my  amendment  .seems  to 
me  as  a  nonlawyer.  to  make  the  situa- 
tion worse  than  it  is  at  present,  because, 
whereas  it  is  rebuttable  now  on  an  action 
a  majority  of  the  shareholders,  and  a 
majority  of  the  unaffiliated  directors. 
the  substitute  would  make  it  rebuttable 
on  tlie  acuon  of  iwo-thirds  of  the  share- 
holders. 

May  I  ivsk  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey a  aucstion:  Is  not  the  burden  of  proof 
alwavs  on  the  one  who  brines  the  .suit? 
Mr  CASE.  Well,  he  may  have  the 
initial  burden  of  going  aliead  and  show- 
ing certain  facts;  but  once  a  situation  of 
the  sort  contemplated  here  exists.  Uien 
the  burden  is  on  the  other  side. 

If  the  Senator  will  rephrase  his  ques- 
tion  perhatJs  I  can  be  more  helpful. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may 
reply  •" 

Mr  CASE   I  yield. 

Mr  SPARKM.\N  Under  tlie  wording 
of  the  Bennett  proposal.  initlaUy  the  bur- 
den would  be  on  the  company  or  whoever 

was  the  defending  party 

Mr    BFJ^NETT   That  there  had  been 

two- thirds 

Mr  SP.VRKMAN  'continuing).  To 
sliow  the  decision  had  been  made  on  the 
basis  set  out  in  the  Senator's  formula. 
Mr  BENNETT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  SP.\RKMAN  Then,  once  that  had 
been  done,  under  the  Case  amendment 
the  burden  of  proceeding— I  was  always 
taut-'ht  that  oncinally  it  was  the  burden 
(.1  -proof,  but  thereatter  it  was  the  bur- 
den ol  prnceedin:— was  upon  or  woiOd 
be  shifted  to  the  other  party,  and  he 
•.vould  have  to  carrv  it. 

Mr  BENNETT  Under  ttie  pre.sent  law 
where  action  may  be  taken  by  a  majority 
of  the  directors,  where  :s  the  burden? 

Mr  CASE  The  present  law.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator talking  about  the  Investment  Com- 
jianv  Act  as  it  stands  before  any  changt'' 
Mr  BENNETT  Yes. 
Mr  CASE  In  this  matter  I  wish  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  an- 
swer these  iiuesiions  becau.se  he  is  the 
expert  on  the  present  act.  and  this  is  not 
really  relevant  to  my  amendment. 

The  question.  I  may  .say  to  the  Senator. 

is:  In  a  test  on  transactions  of  this  .sort 

under  present  law.  who  has  the  burden.' 

Mr    SPARKMAN.  Would  the  Senator 

mind  repeating  that? 

Mr  CASE  We  are  trying  to  ask  ques- 
tions throuKh  the  Senator  I  wonder  if 
the  Senator  Irom  Utah  would  restate  the 
question  .so  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama can  hear  it. 

Mr  BENNETT  I  thoucht  it  was  a  sim- 
ple question  I  did  not  realize  the  way  I 
.stated  It  would  be  controlling  with  re- 
spect to  the  answer. 


Mr  SPARKMAN.  Without  dealing 
with  the  percentages,  the  burden  is  al- 
ways borne  by  the  person  advancing  the 
claim  Now.  in  this  case,  originally  the 
burden  would  be  on  the  person  who 
started  the  action,  but  if  the  company  or 
the  individual  or  whoever  it  was,  against 
whom  the  complaint  was  brought,  should 
show  the  two  condiUons  to  be  present 
that  the  Senator  has  in  his  amendment. 
then  the  burden  would  come  back  to  the 
person  offering  the  suit. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Tliat  is  perfectly  clear 
to  the  Senator,  but  the  statement  has 
been  made  that  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  agreed  to, 
it  becomes  rebuttable.  What  becomes  re- 
buttable? Is  It  the  presumption  that  two- 
thirds  supported  it  and  100  percent  sup- 
jjort  it?  There  is  no  problem  on  that.  But 
do  we  then  get  into  the  question  of  un- 
reasonableness or  are  we  still  talking 
about  the  two-thirds  and  the  100  per- 

ccrif?  _.  .    . 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  No.  This  is  my  opm- 

ion  The  Senator  has  outlined  two  con- 
ditions in  order  for  the  person  to  get  into 
court  on  the  question  of  reasonableness. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  effect  of 
the  Case  amendment,  where  it  said  it  was 
rebuttable,  is  that  the  question  of  reason- 
ableness could  be  contested;  that  is, 
whether  or  not  the  conditions  are  met. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Assuming  that  were 
established  without  question,  then  would 
the  effect  of  tht  Case  amendment  be  to 
require  the  stockholder  prove  unreason- 
ableness of  the 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 

vcct.  ^,,.     . 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  The  burden  shifts  to 

him.  . , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  prove  reasonable- 
ness. , 

Mr.  BENNFTT.  You  have  a  case  where 
a  fee  has  been  set. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  fee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Tlie  presumption  is, 
when  the  vote  is  cast,  as  set  forth  in  the 
amendment,  the  fee  is  reasonable.  The 
plaintiff  must  go  into  court  and.  by  the 
burden  of  evidence,  prove  it  is  unreason- 
able. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
!cct.  I  wish  that  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr  BROOKE.  The  test  now  is  reason- 
ableness. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  BROOKE.  The  preponderance  of 
evidence  would  be  on  the  reasonableness 
of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
defendant,  in  addition  to  getting  two- 
thirds  or  100  percent  of  the  directors, 
then  comes  back  to  the  preponderance 
lie  already  had  imder  the  bill  or  the 
same  test  as  the  bill  now  provides. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  the  plaintiff  has 
to.  We  say  that  presumption  is  rebuttable 
by  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 
Mr.  CASE.  In  a  court  of  law. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  But  under  the  Case- 
Javits-Bennett  amendment,  because  they 
have  taken  the  Bennett  amendment  and 
added   on.   Is  not   the   defendant   in   a 
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much  worse  position  than  he  would  be 
imderthebiU? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   May   I  comment   on 

that?  ^     , 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  We  are  trying  to 
leave  that  door  slightly  open  for  the 
man  who  is  entitled 


an       VY*av.»      **J      w»"w-»-  —  — 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  hear. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  according  to  my  construction, 
the  Bennett  amendment  closes  the  other 
door.  This  amendment  leaves  it  slightly 
ajar  but  places  the  burden  of  opening  it 
on  the  claimant. 

Mr  BROOKE.  It  closes  the  door  only 
If  100  percent  and  two-thirds  have  not 
been  obtained. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Tlie  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, i  would  like  to  say,  and  this  is  some- 
what facetious  but  relevant,  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Senator  has  really  construed 
closely  the  meaning  of    ■imaffiliated." 

They  do  not  deal  at  arm's  length.  It  is 
a  closed  body.  They  are  unaffiliated  but, 
in  spite  of  all  that  is  said,  they  arc  not 
really  independent  of  the  company. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  wish  to  ask  this 
question.  I  do  not  know  who  has  the 

°The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  If  it  were  shown  that 
the  so-called  independent  or  unaffiliated 
directors  were,  in  fact,  not  afiiUated, 
does  not  the  defendant  have  recourse 
under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  the  common  law. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  To  me  "unaffiliated" 
is  a  term  that  is  legally  applied  to  these 
directors  and  does  not  carry  the  ordi- 
nary meaning.  When  one  speaks  of  an 
independent  director,  he  thinks  of  hini 
as  being  independent.  In  the  mutual 
fund  field  he  cannot  be  independent.  Tlie 
tieup  is  such  that  they  are  dealing  with 
each  other. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Is  it  not  true,  if  that 
condition  exists,  the  shareholder  already 
has  the  power  under  the  common  law,  as 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  says,  to 
proceed  against  the  directors  for  breach 
of  their  fiduciary-  responsibility? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  For  waste  or  --ross 
negligence.  Tliat  is  what  the  Saxe  case 

held.  .,,    , 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Tliis  point  was  raised 
yesterday.  I  referred  to  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  section  36,  and  I 
believe  that  is  what  the  Senator  has  re- 
ferred to.  Tliis  is  authority  given  to  the 
Commission,  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sion to  bring  action  in  the  proper  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
the  Commission's  allegations  of  gross 
misconduct  or  gi-oss  abuse  of  trust  in 
respect  of  any  registered  investment 
company  are  esteblished.  they  are  en- 
joined "from  acting  in  such  capacity  or 
capacities  either  permanently  or  for  such 
period  of  time  as  in  its  discretion  shaU 
deem  appropriate." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  tune 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  on  the  bUl  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

Mr  BROOKE.  Now  this  particular 
section  gives  the  Commission  authority 
to  enjoin  a  director  or  an  officer  of  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr  BROOKE.  Tliat  is  the  sole  author- 
ity granted  under  that  section  where  the 
requirement  of  abusive  trust  is  set  forth 
under  the  law.  It  is  not  applicable  to  the 
stockholder.  It  applies  only  to  officers  or 
directors,  or  those  persons  named  in  sec- 
tion 36  of  the  Investment  Act  of  1940. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  correct  in  the  statement  he  is  mak- 
ing The  fact  is  that  a  short  sUtement 
was  read  into  the  Record  this  morning, 
and  I  wonder  whetlier  I  might  read  it 
again,  because  I  tliink  it  is  so  pertinent 
to  this  discussion.  It  was  made  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Mc- 
IntyreI. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Mr  President,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
clarify  certain  remarlts  made  yesterday  by 
the  disUnguLshed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee Senator  Sparlcman,  concerning  the  Judi- 
cial burden  of  proof  which  mu.n  t^e  £u.-- 
talned  by  a  plalntlfT  u-ishlng  to  challenge 
mutual  fund  man.iecment  fees. 

Under  Section  36  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act,  the  SEC  must  prove  "gro.s.s  abvise 
of  trust"  in  order  for  it  W  enjoin  nny  vio..-.- 
tlons  of  that  Act. 

The  Act  is  silent  .is  to  the  burden  of  proof 
which  a  mutual  fund  shareholder  must  meet 
in  order  to  challenge  a  management  fee 
However  due  to  the  statutory  requirement 
of  unaffiliated  director  approval  of  the  fee 
and  shareholder  ratmcation-provnslons  orip- 
inallv  intended  to  protect  the  fund  but  which 
have'  had  the  opposite  result-ihe  Courts 
have  bv  Judicial  determination  set  a  stand- 
ard of' corporate  waste  or  as  one  eminent 
Jurist  has  Slated,  ■'excessively  excessive, 

Tlus  stand.ird  is  clearly  stated  in  the  c.i.se 
of  Saxc  V.  Dradii  which  is  reprinted  on  Page 
S   'J418  uf  Tlnirsday-s  Record. 

Fmaliv  I  would  like  to  rest.ite  the  l.i<-t 
that  thr'ouehout  historv  no  sharpholder  ha«. 
ever  sustained  this  most  difficult  Mirden  in 
a  mutual  fund  case. 

Mr  BROOKE.  That  is  judicial  law. 
Ml-.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct.  But 

it  applies. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  It  is  nowhere  v.ntten  in 

the  statute  at  all.  . 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Tliat  is  correct.  Nei- 
ther   is    it    in    the    injunctive    process 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia    Mr  Pres- 


ident I  have  difficulty  in  di.stinsuishine 
between  Senators  and  their  aides.  I  do 
not  know  who  is  speakins  louder.  Will 
Senators  kindly  speak  more  loudly  so 
that  their  remarks  may  be  heard  by  Sen- 
ate': and  visitors  in  the  callery? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  is  a  question  of  who.se 
aides  are  aiding  whom. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  am  still  waitmc  for 
an  answer  to  my  fundamental  question, 
as  to  whether  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
independent  directors  are  not.  in  fact,  in- 
dependent, and  that  they  did  not  deal  at 
arm's  lencth.  Does  not  the  shareholder 
have  the  same  right  to  proceed  aeainst 
them  that  any  shareholder  would  have 
ui  anv  corporation,  mutual  fund,  or  not, 
on  the  grounds  that  they  had  not  car- 
ried out  their  fiduciary  re.'jponsibility? 
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Mt.  BROOKE.  They  have  that  rlKht. 
and.  In  addition,  under  the  so-called  Ben- 
nett amendment,  they  have  the  ri«ht  to 
go  to  court  and  prove  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  only,  that  there  was  not 
100  percent  approval  of  the  ooard  of  di- 
rectors and  two-thirds  approval  of  the 
stockholders. 

Mr    BENNETT   May  I  eo  a  step  fir- 

ther 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  want  to  comment 
on  this  before  the  Senator  uets  away 
from  It. 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  am  not  s;omg  to  get 
away  from  it  Would  they  not  also  have 
the  right  to  go  to  court  a.s  part  of  this. 
to  prove  that  the  so-called  independent 
directors,  even  though  they  voted,  were 
not  Independent ' 
Mr  BROOKE  Yes 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President.  I  uue.s.s  I 
have  some  time  in  my  own  rtsht 

The  paESrOING  OFFICER    Does  the 
Senator  trom  Utah  relinquish  the  floor'' 
Mr.  BENNETT   Mr   President.  I  yield 
the  floor 

Mr  CASE.  Mr   President.  I  should  like 

to  refer  to  the  last  colloquy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senat..r  f.-om  New- 
Jersey  yield  hunself ' 
Mr  CASE  Two  minutes 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jerst^y  is  recognued  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  IS  my  understanding  that 
the  ordinary  rules  of  law  in  regard  to 
the  relationship  among  .stockholders,  di- 
rectors, and  person.s  who  are  under  con- 
trol, or  control  the  corporation,  are  In- 
terfered with  by  the  existing  Investment 
Company  Act  and.  among  other  things, 
that  interference  has  taken  the  form  of 
the  well-meant  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  stockholders,  which  have  not 
worked  complete  justice  and  have  proved 
to  be  other  than  a  protection,  as  In  the 
case  of  actions  where  the  afflUatetl  di- 
rectors have  approved  transactions  and. 
thereby,  prevented  recovery,  except  In 
the  cases  of  so-called  gross  abuse  of  trust 
or  waste. 

Now  this  is  not  said  m  criticism  of  the 
men  who  have  held  the  positions,  because 
they  are  estimable  men,  but  because  of 
the  fact  that  people  who  may  be  Inde- 
pendent, nevertheless,  do  not  have  the 
zeal,  the  drive,  or  the  motivation  to  go 
after  things  of  this  .sort,  and  who  must 
rely  very  much  upon  corporate  officers, 
or  corporate  employees,  for  their  Infor- 
mation, and  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed this  change  in  existing  rules;  is 
that  not  correct.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement.  Has  the  Senator  flnished'' 

Mr  CASE.  It  is  only  because  that  in 
my  understanding  of  the  situation  and  I 

am  unhappy  about  the  fact  that 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  We  rule  by  judicial- 
made  laws. 

Mr  CASE.  A  judicial-made  law.  which 
has  taken  the  provtsloos  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  and  erected  them 
uito  a  defease  against  actions  which 
otherwise  would  be  actionable  at  com- 
mon law 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Mr  CASE  We  are  attempting  as  best 
we  can.  In  a  difficult  situation,  to  respond 
to  normal  relations  of  trust,  without 
harming  the  industry,  without  harming 
anyone 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  think  the  Senator 
is  right 

Mr  BENNErrr  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  to  me' 
How  much  time  do«»s  the  dl.stlngulshed 
Senat<^)r  from  New  Jersey  have? 
M;  C.^SK  I  have  15  minutes. 
Mi-  BENNETF  Will  the  Senator  yield 
Ut  me  for  a  question'' 

Mr  CASE  Of  course  Mr  President.  I 
yu'lrt  myself  such  lime  as  I  may  need 

Mr     BENNhTTT     Since    the    Senator's 
amendment  adds  to  the  language  con- 
cerning    rebuttable    presumption,    that 
still  leaves  the  corporation  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  getting  a  iwo-thirds  vote 
of  the  shareholders  plus  100  percent  of 
the  directors.   While   now   all    it   has  to 
do  IS  to  iiet  the  approval  of  the  majority 
of  each    If  we  take  the  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption on  top  of  It.  then  we  are  put- 
ting   the    industry    in   a    much    tougher 
position   than   it   is.  even   under   present 
law- 
Mr   CASE    I  do  not  think  that  is  quite 
a   fair   statement.   The   introduction   of 
the  Investment  Company  Act.  even  the 
committee  bill,  an  effect  of  ratification 
by  the  stockholders  and  a  certain  per- 
centage   ol    the    independent    directors, 
usms    the    independent    directors    as    a 
defense,    is    an    interference    with    the 
normal  business  judgment  of  a  company. 
In  most  cases,  if  we  have  a  situation  in 
which   a   .stockholder   or   any   aggrieved 
person  brings  .suit  against  the  board  of 
directors,  he  has  to  prove  his  case,  and 
that  IS  the  situation  at  common  law.  And 
It  should  be  .so.  except  that  the  law  also, 
either  mdge-mad.-  law  or  statutory  law. 
m  cases  of  affiliation  of  trust  relation- 
ships,   requires   the   trustee   to  establish 
the  soundness  and   the   fairness  of   the 
transaction  that  he  has  with  his  princi- 
pal 

I  think  that  is  generally  accepted  as 
familiar  law.  too 

In  most  cases,  these  are  transactions — 
and  I  make  this  on  my  own  statement — 
where  people  are  not  dealing  at  arms 
length  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
IS  absolutely  right  This  is  not  .said  in 
any  way  derogatonly  of  the  individuals 
conc-emed    It  is  just  a  plain  fact 

A  corpwration  which  is  a  sponsor  of 
another  con>oration  which  is  a  mutual 
fund  IS  not  different,  even  though  It  may 
have  a  number  of  directors  who  are  not 
common  directors  The  control  of  the 
mutual  company  in  almost  every  case 
is  by  the  affiliated,  sponsoring  company, 
which  may  be  a  company  which  sells 
these  -shares,  which  may  be  a  company 
which  sells  its  Investment  services  or 
performs  other  .services  for  It.  It  Is  this 
closeness  of  relationship  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  work  within. 

Considering  the  facts,  even  Independ- 
ent directors  realize  why  they  are  se- 
lected by  sponsoring  companies.  They 
are  independent,  yes,  but  they  know  very 
well  that  If  they  are  not  reasonable,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  reappointed  at  the 
end  of  their  term.  It  Is  perfectly  natural 
that  they  should  be  chosen  because  they 
are  friends,  with  a  trust  of  the  Individual 


alread>-  In  business.  I  have  never  felt  that 
Independent  directors,  except  where  they 
are  forced  Into  a  situation,  really  could 
be  regarded  as  Independent,  except  as 
they  force  their  Influence  on  a  minority 
group 

It  IS  with  regard  to  that  .situation  that 
we  are  trying  to  have  legislation. 

I  think  It  IS  quite  reasonable  to  have 
a  defense  suggesU-d  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  .shareholders  of  a  mutual 
fund  and  all  of  the  unaffiliate.^  direc- 
tors, but  only  to  the  extent  of  shifting 
the  burden  of  going  forward  with  the 
evidence  and  making  it  necessaiy  for 
the  attacking  person  to  prove  the  un- 
reasonableness, which  is  a  ver>-  difficult 
thing  to  do 

Mr  BENNETT  Is  it  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  that  there  Is 
really  not  much  difference  between  a 
majority  in  both  cases  and  two-thirds 
and  100  percent,  as  my  provision  pro- 
poses; that  these  are  just  barriers  along 
the  way  that  do  not  really  get  at  the 
ht^rt  of  the  matter? 

Mr  CASE  I  think  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion that  a  defense  be  required  to 
have  approval  of  100  percent  of  the  In- 
dependent directors  Is  much  better  than 
half.  I  think  It  Is  better  to  have  two- 
thirds  of  the  .shareholders  than  just  half, 
or  a  bare  majority.  I  do  not  think  in  the 
latter  case  it  means  very  much,  because 
the  shareholders,  to  a  great  extent,  are 
an  inert  body,  except  for  the  large  share- 
holders who  constitute  banks,  Insurance 
companies,  or  other  Institutions,  which 
have  a  general  fellowship  of  feeling  and 
can  be  counted  on  to  give  proxies. 

Mr  President,  does  the  opposition  to 
my  amendment  have  any  further  de- 
-sire  for  time? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  wanted  a 
couple  of  minutes  on  an  extraneous  mat- 
ter, but  he  Is  not  in  the  Chamber  at 
present. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
a  question  I  was  trying  to  get  an  answer 
to   I  wanted  enough  time  to  ask  It  and 

get  an  answer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  CASE  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  the  time  for  the  formulation  of 
the  question. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  question  is:  Is  the 
burden  of  proof  that  presently  exists 
under  present  law,  in  the  event  that  there 
Is  not  100  percent  of  the  directors  and 
two- thirds  of  the  shareholders  required 
In  the  amendment  which  I  offered, 
altered  in  any  way  by  the  Senators 
amendment  to  my  amendent? 

While  the  Senator  is  looking  at  the 
written  question.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
two  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
argument  the  .same  question. 

Is  the  burden  of  proof  that  presently 
exists  under  present  law  altered  by  the 
requirement  of  two-thirds  and  one-half, 
in  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  as  a  substitute  for  or  an  ad- 
dition to  my  amendment?  Does  It  not 
really  make  the  burden  more  difficult 
for  the  corporation? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  try  to  answer  the  question — and  I 
am  not  certain  I  can — I  take  it  from  the 
wording  of  the  Senator's  amendment,  as 
I   viewed  it   from   the   beginning,   that 
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when  a  mutual  fund  is  sued  and  it  Is  m 
the  position  of  having  shown  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  shareholders  and  all  of  the 
unainliated  directors  had  approved  the 
contract,    the    door    is    then    closed. 

With  the  addition  of  the  wording  oi 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
it  simulv  savs  that  even  after  the  mutual 
fund  company  pleads  the  approval  of 
two-thirds  of  the  shareholders  and  100- 
norccnl  approval  of  the  unaffiliates,  the 
presumption  is,  after  the  evidence  has 
been  offered,  that  the  fees  are  reason- 
able Then  comes  the  shareholder  and 
takes  over  the  burden  of  proof,  and  he 
must  prove,  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  that  the  fees  ore  actually  un- 
rra.sonable.  Is  that  an  answer  to  the 
(luc.stion?  ,, 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  seems  to  mc  the 
burden  on  the  company  is  increased,  be- 
cause it  would  be  now  two-thirds  and 
100  percent,  whereas  under  the  normal 
operating  procedure,  the  fee  needs  only 
to  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  unaffili- 
ated directors  and  a  majority  of  shaie- 

holder.s.  ^.   ,  .,    ♦ 

Mr  McINTYRE.  I  v.-ould  not  think  that 
would  be  too  much  of  a  burden,  because 
if  I  were  attorney  for  a  company.  I 
would  want  to  show,  as  a  matter  of  evi- 
dence that  I  had  100  percent  of  my  un- 
affiliates, and  perhaps  69  percent  of  my 
shareholders.  I  would  want  to  prove  that. 
Mr.  CASE.  We  are  getting  at  where, 
under  existing  law.  a  majority  of  the 
stockholders  and  a  majority  of  the  in- 
dependent directors  can  create  a  con- 
tract which  may  or  may  not  be  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  reasonableness  of  a  pro- 
vision which  may  or  may  not  be  rebut- 
table for  the  puipose  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act. 

Mr.   BENNETT.   Is  it  not   rebuttable 
now  under  present  law? 

Mr.  CASE.  Under  present  law.  it  may 
be  rebuttable  if  one  can  show  fraud  or 
overreaching,  or  .something  of  that  sort, 
but  the  test  would  be  that  there  could 
not  be  a  giveaway  by  a  majority  of  the 
shareholders  or  by  the  independent  di- 
rectors They  would  still  be  liable  for  the 
giveway.  and  a  giveway  is  sometimes 
talked  of  legally  as  a  waste  or  gross  mis- 
manarement.  Plain  mistakes,  even  plain 
nettligence.  probably  would  not  be  action- 
able under  existing  law. 

Under  my  amendment  we  are  raising 
the  requirement  of  two-thirds  of  the 
stockholders  and  100  percent  of  the  in- 
dependent directors  in  order  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  in  situations  of  that  sort. 
When  ih.e  Senator  from  Utah  says  we 
are  putting  this  burden  on  the  company. 
I  sort  of  obiect  to  that  statement,  because 
this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation. 
The  burden  is  on  the  affiliate,  the  service 
company  the  company  which  provides 
service  cither  in  the  form  of  investment 
advice  or  stock  sales,  statistical,  or  other 
services.  It  is  that  company  which  has 
that  burden,  and  I  agree  the  burden  is 
rrcatcr. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  seems  to  me  under 
•)resent  circumstances  if  a  stockholder 
can  get  into  court— we  are  talking  about 
a  stockholder's  suit,  not  an  action  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission — 
the  burden  is  on  him  finally  under  any 
circumstances.  Is  it  not? 


Mr  CASE.  The  burden  is  on  him  as  to 
certain  facts.  If  he  can  prove  a  relation- 
ship between  these  companies— that 
there  is  one  control  or  common  control— 
the  burden  of  proof  of  the  reasonableness 
of  the  transaction  would  completely  shifty 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  a  question?  I  see  Ins 
point— the  difference  between  existing 
law.  which  is  50  percent  and  50  i>ercent. 
as  against  103  percent  and  two-thuds. 

If  the  Senator  is  d'lsturbcd  about 
that— whv  not  just  change  it  and  make 
it  50  and  50.  as  in  the  present  law,  and 
take  the  amendment? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
point  in  this  imanimity  provision. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  What  difference  would 

it  make? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  If  the  amendment  can 

be  changed — 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  it  is  within  my 
authority  to  change  the  amendment,  and 
I  therefore  ask  tliat  it  be  chansed  Horn 
tw-o-thirds  of  the  stockholders  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stockholders,  and  from  all 
of  the  directors   to   a  majority  of   the 

directors.  , 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
extent  that  my  agreement  is  required, 
since  I  was  the  author  of  the  original 
amendment.  I  concur  in  the  modification. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  concur.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  ready  for  the  question. 

The  text  of  the  modified  amendment  is 
as  follows: 


In  lieu  c£  the  languaije  proposed  to  be 
inserted,  insert  -But  any  compensation  or 
payments  shall  be  presumed  reasonable  lor 
purposes  of  this  subsection  i£  such  com- 
pensation or  payments  liave  been  approved  or 
ratified  by  the  affirmative  vote  oi  holders  ol 
a  majorltv  of  the  outstanding  voting  securi- 
ties of  such  company  and  by  the  \ot«  of  a 
majorltv  of  directcrs  of  such  company  -A-ho 
are  not' interested  persons  ol  tuch  company. 
but  such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  back  the 
remainder  cf  his  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  as  modified 
by  him,  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  aurced  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  a.areeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
as  amended  by  the  modified  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey.  ,  ^ 
The    amendment,    as    amended,    was 

3.&ir66d  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr  MoNRONEY]  I  call  up  his  amend- 
ment, and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  Ine 


Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr,  Mon- 
RONEYl  proposes  an  amendment  for  him- 
self and  Senators  Dikksen.  Bennett. 
YARBOROUGH,    TOWER,    and    .^LLOTT.    as 

follows:  ^  ,     ID    .,, 

On   pat'c   0.   btrlke   out   lines   0   to    18.   m- 

clu.sive. 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  out  -{Q)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  ttiercol  "(5)". 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  regu- 
lation bv  tlie  Fccierr-l  Gr.vcrnment  shouid 
not  be  impo.'^ca  on  the  buslne.ss  activities 
of  the  Nation  unles.s  ab-uscs  exi..t  that 
cannot  be  eliminated  effectively  in  any 
manner  other  than  Federal  ree:ulatlon 

The  Cougicss.  observins  this  princip.e, 
wisely  gave  an  appropriate  exemption  ;n 
section  3 '  c  "  1 1 1  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  which  expressly  ex- 
cludes from  the  definition  of  rui  invest- 
ment company  -any  per.'^on  substantially 
all  of  whose  bu.sine.--s  comists  ol  ownint; 
or  holding  oil.  gas,  or  other  mineral  roy- 
alties or  leases,  or  fractional  interests 
therein,  or  certificates  o!  interest  or  par- 
ticipation in  or  investment  contracts  rel- 
ative to  such  royalties,  leases,  or  frac- 
tional interests." 

Congress  not  only  recognized  tl:  t 
abu.ses  did  not  exist  with  :-espcct  to  inc 
subject  matter  of  the  exemutr^n  but  it 
has.  in  addition,  recognized  that  the  cu~.- 
ness  of  exploration  and  producincr  ol  c.i 
is  one  fraught  with  many  risks  and  diL.- 
culties  It  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
r.cw  .--ourccs  of  i^ctroleum  be  constantly 

.sought.  ,        ,  , 

Under  the  terms  of  S.  3724  both  ao- 
sence  of  abu.ses  and  need  to  encourage 
exploration  for  new  sources  of  oil  would 
be  Ignored.  Specifically  section  3  ( b) ' 5 )  of 
S  3724  wo'JJd  amend  ;-cc:ion  3 '  c  "  11 '  '  o 
read  "any  i^erson  who  is  not  engaged  m 
the  business  of  issuing  redeemable  .e- 
cunties.  face-amount  ccitificates  of  th; 
installment  type,  or  periodic  plan  certifi- 
cates and  substantially  all  of  whose  busi- 
ness consists  of  owning  or  holdms  oil, 
cas  or  other  mineral  royalties  or  leases. 
01-  fractional  interests  therein,  or  certifi- 
cates of  interest  or  participation  in  or  in- 
vestment contracts  relative  to  .-uch  rcy- 
alties   leases,  or  fractional  interests. 

Section  3'c"il)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  relates  to  com- 
i^anies  w-hich  do  not  come  within  the  gen- 
erally understood  concept  of  a  conven- 
tional investment  company  investing  .n 
stocks  and  bonds  of  corporate  issuers 
and  thus  not  subject  to  the  same  types 
of  vepiiiation.  On  pages  35  and  36  of  re- 
•  o-t  No.  1351  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Bankin-r  and  Currency,  dealing  with 
S  3724  it  is  stated  that  companies  en- 
paged  primarily  in  factoring,  discomit- 
ing  and  real  estate  businesses  have  at- 
lenipte-d  to  capitalize  on  the  popularity 
of  open  end  mutual  fund  companies  by 
issuing  redeemable  .'^ecarities. 

While  the  inacticcs  of  these  compaiues 
for  the  purposes  of  section  3ib)'3)  of 
S  3724  may  -.veil  have  resulted  in  abuses, 
such  abuses  should  not  be  attributed  to 
those  companies  at  w-hich  S.  3724  is  di- 
rected The  issuance  of  redeemable  se- 
curities in  the  oil  business  benefits  the 
investor  to  the  degree  of  the  liqmdity  ex- 
tended by  such  redemptions.  If  an  in- 
vestor finds  it  necessary  to  sell,  it  is  much 
better  to  have  a  redemption  price  based 
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upon  a  formula  which  was  known  to  him 
before  he  liiveste<l  rather  than  forcing 
him  to  negotiate  a  price  from  the  oil  op- 
erator In  a  climate  of  adversity  Tlie 
standard  Klven  for  regulation  Is  redemp- 
tion at  the  investor's  option  Why  re- 
demption at  the  is,suer's  option  is  better 
than  redemption  at  the  investor's  option 
Is  neither  explained:  nor  Ls  the  logic  In 
such  a  standard  apparent  on  its  face 

S  3724  would  depress  the  independent 
oil  industry  and  thus  would  be  contrary 
to  congressional  intent  and  the  public 
Interest  As  stated  previously  Congress 
has  sought,  in  the  public  interest  and 
for  national  defense,  to  provide  incentives 
for  the  finding  of  reserves  of  oil  and  u'as 
In  this  country. 

However,  the  decline  of  drilling  activ- 
ities has  been  causing  concern  not  only 
in  industry  but  in  Government  agencies, 
and  in  Congress  itself. 

Modern  formulations  of  investment 
plans  for  Individuals  m  limited  partner- 
ships on 'a  quarterly  basis  are  rai.slng 
significant  amounts  of  money  which  go 
Immediately  into  drilling  through  the 
Independent  petroleum  industry  and  sup- 
port the  vital  role  of  the  independent  oil 
producer  S  3724  would  limit  this  im- 
portant source  of  financing 

If  there  i.s  fear  that  abuses  exi.^t.  there 
is  sufBcient  authority  under  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change .\ct  of  1934  to  ccntio!  any  abuses 
which  ought  arise. 

But  the  fact  is  abuses  do  not  exist. 
Had  such  abuses  existed  there  is  no 
doubt  they  would  have  been  described 
fully  in  the  course  of  the  hearings  on 
S    3724. 

While  direct  investments  In  oil  and 
gas  are  seldom  available  to  the  investor 
of  modest  means.  "  the  issue  and  .sale  of 
the  redeemable  securities  outlined  m  sec- 
tion 3'ci  11 1  provides  the  small  investor 
with  advaiua-!es  prev:ou.sly  afforded  only 
by  the  larger  more  affluent  investor  To 
deny  the  small  investor  the  advantages 
generally  available  to  those  more  affluent 
investors  is  an  unwarranted  discrimina- 
tion 

This  exception  excludint;  those  whose 
business  Involves  gas  and  oil  was  written 
into  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  in  Its  inception  and  should  not  be 
amended  without  expressed  reasons  and 
after  further  consideration  by  Congress 
The  request  for  regulatory  authority  im- 
plies abuses  to  be  corrected  by  restric- 
tions; restrictions  .should  not  be  imposed 
without  reasons  No  reasons  nr  .statement 
of  alleged  abuses  have  been  t;iven.  Ac- 
cordingly section  3ibi'5)  of  s.  3724 
should  be  stricken,  which  my  amendment 
would  do;  thus  leaving  existing  law  the 
same  as  it  now  is  with  respect  to  the  oil 
and  gas  industry. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  motion  offered  by  the  senior 
Senators  from  Oklahoma  and  Illinois  to 
strike  section  3'bi  5'  from  ,he  i)ending 
bill  I  do  so  because  I  cannot  t)elieve  that 
additional  Federal  regulation  should  be 
imposed  on  the  activities  of  our  Nation's 
business  interests  without  an  overriding 
justification,  the  need  for  which  has  been 


thoroughly   examined   and   documented 
by  the  Congress 

Mr  President,  no  such  Justification 
exists  in  this  case  No  compelling  need 
has  been  manifested  by  either  the  hear- 
ing record  or  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee Tliere  is  no  demonstrable  abuse 
which  would  provide  the  element  of 
urgency  to  do  that  which  the  committee 
now  seeks  to  provide  In  fact,  the  reasons 
used  to  support  this  effort  bear  more  the 
mark  of  recent  exhumation  than  they  do 
of  critical  examination 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  .section  3ic> 
'  11  '  i.f  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  prest^ntly  excludes  from  the  defini- 
tion of  an  investment  company  any  i>er- 
son  substantially  all  of  who.se  business 
consists  of  owning  or  holding  oil,  gas. 
or  other  mineral  royalties  or  leases,  or 
fractional  interest  therein,  or  certificates 
of  interest  or  participation  in  or  invest- 
ment contracts  relative  to  such  royalties, 
leases,  or  fractional  interest  "  This  ex- 
clusion was  expressly  provided  to  allow 
an  exemption  to  those  companies  which 
do  not  come  within  the  generally  under- 
.stood  concept  of  a  conventional  invest- 
ment company,  investing  in  .stocks  and 
bonds  of  corix)rate  i.ssuers  and  thus  not 
subject  to  these  same  tvpe   regulations 

Mr  President,  lest  Members  of  the 
Senate  assume  tliat  these  .'^'C  '  11  >  com- 
panies are  excluded  from  Federal  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  issuance  and  sale 
of  their -securities.  I  nsk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  brief  memoran- 
dum which  .^ets  tortii  a  few  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulations  which  presently  cover 
the  issue,  sale,  and  distribution  of  .secu- 
rities described  in  .section  3 '  c ' '  1 1 »  of  the 
Investment  Company  Act  of  1940 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  ttie 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  toll'Wliin  sections  which  relate  to  the 
Federal  regiilallun  <ivcr  '.he  Issue,  sale,  and 
distribution  i>f  securities  lire  but  a  few  nt 
•he  regT-ilallons  imposed  and  adininlstered  by 
the  Securities  and  Kxchange  Commission 

SECUHmiS    ACT   or    I»33 

I.  Section  5 (at  states  It  Is  Illegal  to  utilize 
the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce  to  otter 
tu  sell  or  deliver  securities  i  which  includes 
oil  and  gas  Interests,  t-lc  i  unless  an  etfectlve 
registration  statement  has  been  lUed  with 
'.he  Securities  and  Kxchange  Commission  ' 

Section  5(bi  i  1  j  makes  It  unlawful  'o  uti- 
lize the  facilities  of  interstate  lommerce  to 
carry  or  'ransmit  a  prospectus  with  respect 
to  which  a  registration  statement  has  been 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission unless  certain  prescrltied  require- 
ments are  met  ■ 

Section  5ibM2i  makes  it  illegal  to  trans- 
mit through  the  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce, for  the  purtKJse  of  sale  or  delivery  after 
sale,  any  security  not  accompanied  or  pre- 
ceded by  a  prospectus  meeting  certain 
requ.rements 

Section  5(ci  makes  the  utier  to  buy  or  oHer 
to  sell  unregistered  securities  a  violation  of 
the  law  and  makes  offers  of  registered  securi- 


ties a  violation  of  federal  tow  under  certain 
other  conditions  * 

2  Section  1 1  p)erta.lnfl  to  civil  liabilities 
which  arise  on  account  of  a  false  registration 
statement  ' 

1  Section  12  pertains  to  civil  liabilities 
which  arise  In  connection  with  the  use  of 
prospectuses  and  other  communications  • 

i  Section  15  Indicates  the  Joint  and  sev- 
eral liability  of  controlling  persons"  where 
there  are  violations  of  Sections  11  and  or  12  ' 

5  Section  17  contains  very  pervasive  nntl- 
fraud  provisions  under  which  the  Securities 
&  Exchange  Commission  has.  and  will  In  the 
future  take  action  TlUs  Section  Is  construed 
\ery  broadly  to  encompass  any  fraudiilent. 
dpceltlul.  or  deceptive  devices  Including  the 
omission  to  state  a  material  fact " 

6  Section  18  indicates  the  slate  of  terri- 
torial Jurisdiction  which  exists  over  any 
security  or  person  thereby  resulting  In  addi- 
tional regulation  pursuant  to  the  various 
st^ate  -statutes  " 

7  Section  iO  pn.ibles  the  Commission  to 
take  injunctive  action  and  prosecute  offenses 
when  It  Is  deemed  appropriate  " 

sEctmrrcES  act  of  1934 
In  addition  It  .should  be  noted  that  pur- 
suant to  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
there  are  also  a  number  of  regulatory  provi- 
sions not  enumerated  herein,  which  pertain 
to  the  Issue,  sale  and  distribution  of  ilie 
Securities  above  mentioned. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Tlie  passage  of  section 
3'ci'lli  of  the  Investment  Companv 
.^ct  of  1940  not  only  recognized  that 
abuses  did  not  exist  with  respect  to  the 
subject  matter  of  the  exemption,  but 
al.so  look  cogni2ance  of  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  exploration  and  production 
of  oil  is  fraught  with  risk  and  is  an  in- 
dustry which  must  attract  capital  in- 
vestment In  addition,  of  course,  it  was 
recognized  then  and  It  surely  is  today 
that  a  reasonable  climate  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  must  be  provided  If  we  arc 
to  assure  continued  national  security  rc- 
.serves 

Mr  President.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
present  action  of  the  committee  in  pro- 
posing to  amend  section  3'Ctill)  aban- 
dons not  only  the  concept  of  providing 
a  reasonable  encouragement  to  the  oil 
and  i-'as  industo'  for  exploration  pur- 
poses, but  also  leads  us  down  a  legisla- 
tive avenue  wiiere  there  has  been  no  in- 
dication of  demonstrable  abuse.  Specifi- 
cally, the  committee  now  seeks  to  reach 
those  persons  or  associations  of  persons 
whose  business  it  Is  to  hold  oil  and  gas 
or  other  mineral  interests  for  investment 
purposes  and  who  use  the  financial  vehi- 
cles of  redeemable  securities,  face 
amount  certificates  of  the  installment 
type,  or  periodic  plan  certificates  with 
which  to  attract  capital. 
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Securities  .\ct  'A  1933,  5ia).  48  Stit  77. 
,H.s  .iniended  by  68  stat  6a4.  15  USC  Jsection 
77e-5(  .11  .    ■  1933) 

Securities  Act  of  1933.  5(b)  (1).  46  sUt 
77.  \s  amended  by  6S  stat  684.  15  USC  Sec- 
tion 77e-5 1  b  H  1 1 .  I  1 933  I . 

'Securities  Act  of  1933.  5(b)(2).  48  stat. 
77  .IS  .inie.-nled  by  <^  .-tat  684.  15  USC  Sec- 
tion 77e-6(bi  (2).  (  1933). 


•  Securities  .^ct  of  1933.  5iC).  48  stat  77,  as 
amended  by  68  stat  684.  15  USC  Section 
77e-5(Ci  .   I  1933). 

'  Securities  Act  of  1933.  Section  11.  48  Stat 
907,    15  USC  Section  77k-Il.   i  1933) 

'  Securltes  .\ct  of  1933.  .Section  12.  48  Stat 
84.  .IS  amended  by  68  Stat  186,  15  USC  Sec- 
tion 77(1)    12.   ■  1933)  . 

Securities  Act  of  1933.  section  15.  48  Stat 
84.  .18  a.Tiended  by  48  Stat  908.  15  USC  Sec- 
tion 770-15.   (  1933)  . 

'  Securities  Act  of  1933.  Section  17.  48  Stat. 
84.  as  amended  by  68  Stat  686.  15  USC  Sec- 
tion 77q-17.   I  1933) 

'Securities  Act  of  1933.  Section  18.  48 
St.xt    85.    15  V^C  Section  77r-18.   il933) 

"  Securities  Act  of  1933,  Section  20.  48  Stat. 
86  .is  .imended  by  63  Stat  107  15  USC  Sec- 
tion 77t-20.   (1933). 


I  do  not  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  have  had  any  showing  cither  by  the 
report  or  In  any  of  the  hearings  that  the 
section   3 1  c  >  1 1 1 )    exemption   should   no 
longer  be  allowed.  Certainly  in  many  of 
these   types   of   companies   there   is  no 
ready  market  for  the  interest  held  by  the 
investor.  The  issunnce  of  redeemable  se- 
curities in  the  oil  business  is  a  common 
practice  in  order  to  benefit  the  investor 
by  providing  him  with  the  degree  of  li- 
quidity aflorded  only  by  such  redemption 
opportunity.  For  example,  if  an  investor 
finds  It  necessary  to  .sell,  it  is  much  bet- 
ter  to   have   a   redemption   price  based 
upon  an  agreed  upon  formula  which  was 
known   to   the   investor   before   he   in- 
vested rather  than  requiring  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  price  from  the  oil  operator 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fiscal  uncertainty. 
In  addition.  Mr.  President,  many  of  these 
companies,  in  fact  I  would  say  the  pre- 
dominant majority,  are  those  interested 
.solely  in  close  financial  relationships  to 
IX)ol"  the  risks  of  drilling.  As  such,   of 
course,  their  expectancy  of  either  gain 
or  loss  is  not  based  solely  upon  the  roy- 
alties wlilch  may  or  may  not  accrue  from 
such  driUing  operations. 

The  committee  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate the  number  of  companies  which 
mav  be  affected  by  this  proposed  change. 
For  example.  Mr.  President,  there  have 
developed  wnhin  recent  years  modern 
formulations  of  Investment  plans  for  In- 
dividuals in  limited  partnerships,  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  such  partners  be- 
ing clearly  definable  by  law  and  by  con- 
tract. These  partners  certainly  are  not 
the  naive,  modest  investors  contemplated 
by  the  need  for  legislative  protection  un- 
der either  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  the 
1940  Act  with  which  we  are  dealing  to- 
day. 

Mr  President,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier 
these  companies  issuing  securities  under 
the  provi-sions  of  section  3icHll)  are 
presently  circumscribed  by  adequate 
Federal  regulation  to  assure  the  fuUest 
protection  of  the  public  interest.  Now  we 
are  being  asked  to  move  into  an  area 
where  there  has  not  been  a  full  oppor- 
tunity for  members  of  the  affected  in- 
dustries to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
reasonably  operate  if  the  proposed 
amendments  are  enacted.  Because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  action  suggested  by  the 
committee  requires  the  fullest  discussion 
through  the  congressional  hearing  proc- 
ess I  should  encourage  all  Senators  to 
support  the  efforts  of  Senators  Monroney 
and  DiRKSEN  In  striking  section  3'b)  <5) 
from  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  v:e 
have  discussed  this  amendment.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  from  Utah  is 
agreeable  to  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  amendment. 

Mr   SPARKMAN.  I  have  discussed  it 

with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 

we  are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Is    all 

time  vielded  back? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  On  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I  yield  back  his 
remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
liaving  been  yielded  back,  the  question 


is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Thg-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  piopo.sed 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  reading 

of  the  bill.  .^         ^     lA 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  .MOia 

myself  3  minutes. 

We  have  marched  up  the  hill  ana 
down  on  this  particular  section.  1  think 
this  is  vei-y  bad  legislation,  but  it  has 
become  obvious,  in  this  very  Iree  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  as  proposed,  would  have 
made  it  worse  for  the  mutual  funds,  so 
I  have  reluctantly  agreed  that  the  sec- 
tion should  be  included. 

I  think  we  had  our  le.st  on  the  bill 
when  we  voted  on  the  question  of  ic- 
commital,  and  I  see  no  I'omt  in  brniRing 
Senators  back  for  a  record  vole  on  pas- 
sage But  I  should  like  to  take  just  a 
minute  to  say  that  we  l>ave  loaay  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  management  rosi;onsibuity  in 
nonpublic  utilities  or  uonrcgulatcd  cor- 
porations. We  have  set  up  a  .situation  in 
which  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  step  in  and.  by  use  of  its  co- 
ercive powers,  force  corporations  to  bow 

to  its  will.  ^        .,^„ 

Previously,  the  right  to  set  rates  given 
to  regulatory  bodies  has  referred  only  to 
utilities.  Now  we  are  moving  that  right 
into  the  area  of  mutual  funds.  Who 
knows  where  it  will  go  next? 

I  hope  that  our  friends  at  the  other 

end  of  the  Capitol,  after  an  opportunity 

to  study  the  record  of  this  debate,  will 

be  very  slow  to  follow  our  example. 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

vield  myself  3  minutes. 

'    I  am  pleased  that  we  are  coming  to 

the  end  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

It  has  been  a  long  and  laborious  under- 

t  skins 

I  do' not  intend  at  this  point  to  enter 
into  a  debate  v.ith  my  friend  from  Utah, 
but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  m  the 
things  he  has  said  with  reference  to 
regulating  the  mutual  fund  industry-.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  business  is  already 
regulated.  I  would  say  that  this  is  a 
progressive  change,  or  a  change  in  the 
right  direction,  of  some  of  the  features 
connected  with  that  regulation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  used  the  wrong 
term  where  I  used  the  word  "regulated.' 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sorrj-;  I  beheve 
the  Senator  used  the  word  in  connection 

with  rates.  .  , 

Mr  BENNETT.  Yes.  When  I  said 
"regulated  companies,"  I  was  thinking 
of  utiUties  or  franchised  or  regulated 
monopolies,  and  later  corrected  myself. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Very  well.  The  Sen- 
ator did  say  "rates."  that  is  time. 

But  Mr.  President,  in  all  charity,  I 
must  say  I  think  the  Senator  is  assuming 
a  great  deal  as  to  the  terrible  treatment 
that  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  going  to  give  these  companies. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 


Commission  cannot  treat  them  too  bad- 
Iv  I  think  they  are  well  prot.cted.  I 
want  to  see  them  well  protected.  I  want 
10  see  them  continue  to  t;row.  They  mean 
a  great  deal  to  the  economic  life  ol  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  liave  had  some  things 
to  sav  with  regard  to  the  so-called  in- 
dependent or  unaililiated  directors.  We 
have  Liathered  some  interesting  testi- 
monv  taken  with  reference  to  them,  their 
selection,  how  much  work  they  did.  what 
they  knew  about  it.  and  .so  forth. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Utah    IMr. 
Bennett]  has  placed  preat  laith  in  the 
judgment  of   the  independent  director. 
However.  I  must  disagree  with  that  as- 
sumption. Over  the  years,  the  facts  have 
provtn  Gtherwi.se.  With  one  posiible  ex- 
ception, mutual  fund  management  fees 
have   never  been  changed  through   the 
action  of  the  independent  directors.  In- 
dependent   directors    have    never    suc- 
ceeded and  in  most  instances  have  never 
tried  to  reduce  management  lees.  When 
they  have  done  so  they  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful except  viic'i  pendin:^  lawsuits  or 
other  similar  pressures  were  present.  I 
am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  mu- 
tual fund  management  contracts  arc  al- 
most always  renewed  by  these  unaffili- 
ated directors  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

The  following  statements  made  by  un- 
affiliated directors  during  actual  investi- 
gations and  in  court  transcripts  are.  I  be- 
lieve   relevant  to  any  claim  that  inde- 
pendent directors  have  been  effective  as 
representatives    of    fund    shareholders. 
These      statements     provide      adequate 
warning   against   extensive    reliance   on 
these  directors.  They  are  concerned  with 
first   the  selection  of  the  unaffiliated  di- 
rectors: second,  understanding  of  the  un- 
affiliated directors  of  their  responsibil- 
ities-   third,    the    information    given    to 
these  directors:  fourth,  the  approval  of 
advisory  fees:  and.  fifth,  the  possibility 
of  changing  advisers. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  these  excerpts  from  testimony  of 
unaffiliated  directors  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SELECTION  OF  UNAFFii-i.\Tro  Dir.Ecror.s 
There  is  no  real  doubt  that  imamiiated  di- 
rectors are  selected  by  their  affiliated  col- 
leagues and  are  persons  who  arc  unlikely  to 
be  active  in  procuring  lower  fees  on  beha.I 
of  fund  .shareholders.  The  loUtAvmg  state- 
ment w  not  atypical: 

•Q    And   whv    aid   he    v,:un   you.   pnrtuu- 
larly,  to  become  a  director  of  the  fund? 

■V  Well  I  think— I  don't  know.  I'm  not  a 
mnidreader.  but  I  l.ave  known  ithe  invest- 
ment advLscr.  since  1940.  and  he  was  in  col- 
lege at  the  tame  time  with  my  v.nfe  and  .she 
y-Id  known  him  ten  or  more  years  before 
that  We  UEcd  to  know  them  very  well  when 
we  lived  In  Wlnnclka  belore.  which  was  in 
the  earlv  1940-s," 

\skecl  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  l.is 
becoming  a  director,  another  independent 
director  gave  a  similar  account: 

■  This  is  rather  vague,  too:  I  presume  it  was 
more  or  less  chance,  as  I  recall  it.  1  was 
chatting  with  (the  Investment  adviser  of  the 
mutual  fund)  and  he  said.  'Would  you  like 
to  be  a  director  oi  (the  mutual  fundi?  I 
probably  said  I  would  think  about  It.  I  am 
not  much  to  jump  into  directorships,  but  it 
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vaa  pretty  Inlormal,  pr«*ty  •Imple.  m  I  r»- 
cai:  It." 

The  director  of  a  different  fund  »ald  of  his 
.se;e<'Uon,  Well.  I  k.new  the  adviser .  per- 
sonally My  wife*  father  had  been  formerly 
ft-isoclated  with  (the  advisory  '-.■tnpanyi  and 
I  h<Ml  met  I  the  adviser  i   through  him  ■ 

Another  director  Rave  tills  accouot  of  being 
choaen  aa  a  director 

(  The  investment  advlaer  I  '-.ill'Kl  me  iHei 
l.s  4  coualn  of  mine  ajid  I  have  tiiown  hftii. 
or  course,  for  a  few  years  and  he  •iii:-"!  rne 
and  Uild  me  that  '.hey  were  >rif  ii.l.'.lni?  a 
fund  which  waa  to  Invest  In  »<^'me  spe<-l«l 
situations  to  be  a  ifmwth  fund  for  "hoee  who 
were  particularly  Interested  in  capl'al  ad- 
vkncement  rather  than  tmon^e.  and  wanted 
to  know  If  I  would  help  them  out  by  being 
on  the  Board 

■.\nd  I  told  I  the  .idvLserl  that  I  didn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  the  Mnds  ->r  really 
investment*  at  all  that  I  dldnt  see  what  I 
could  contribute  to  the  Board 

•  And  he  said.  well.  I  -ould  be  of  some  help 
to  them  because  I  had  just  the  general  back- 
ground that  they  wanted  t*)  ^ct  a  varied 
Board  put  tegether  and  I  could  be  of  some 
help  to  them 

"I  said.  'What  you  really  want  to  do  Is  use 
my  name  ' 

■  .And  he  ii.ild.  Well.  If  you  want  to  put  It 
that   way.   I   suppose   that  Is  It.'" 

When  asX.ed  how  he  had  come  to  be  a 
mutu.il  f-ina  d.r.vtor  one  independent  dl- 
re.tijr  expl.il.Ted 

Well,  I  was  a  pers<->nal  physician  of  i  the 
ailvlser'.*  fitheri  and  In  my  relationship 
w.ta  the  family  at  that  time  I  met  (the 
adviser  1.  and  after  his  fathers  death  I  was 
the  pe.'bonai  pnyslclan  of  i  the  adviser),  and 
when  he.  whea  they,  set  up  U^ls  .fund)  I 
had  a  little  money  to  Invest  .\hd  I  pat  It  in 
the  shares  and  I  think  Just  as  a  gesttire  to 
me  he  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to  be  on  the 
Board   ' 

One  director  waa  xsked,  In  view  of  his  lack 
of  know. edge  of  tae  secur.ties  markets  what 
he  had  expected  to  oc-ntrlbute  to  the  Board 

It  W:ia  a  fal.-ly  small  fund  In  those  days 
and  I  did  not  expect  to  give  him  i  the  ad- 
viser i  .my  investment  ad-.-lce  He  wna  giving 
me  investment  advice,  but  I  could  at  least 
give  him  a  friendly  director— a  person  who 
knew  and  had  confldence  in  him  and  also 
h.Ld  .in  impression  of  hla  ability  and  his 
ch-iracter  " 

fNOEKSTANDINt;    OF   EESPONSIBIirrnES 

One  director  was  asked  If  the  responslblU- 
Ues  imposed  on  an  independent  director  by 
the  Investment  Company  Act  had  ever  been 
explained  to  him 

\  Yes  But  It  (the  explanation)  was  very 
sketchv  and   not  adequate 

■Q  Who  gave  you  this  briefing  or  was  that 
rese.iTch  you  did  on  your  own'' 

■  .\  My  own  I  really  did  not  have  a  thor- 
o:..;.T  concept  The  flr^t  Board  meetings  I 
.ifended  things  would  come  up  I  would 
m.iKe  notes  on  these 

vi  Have  you  subsequently  had  somebixly 
explain  to  you  the  duties  and  liabilities  of 
an  independent  director  as  they  are  con- 
ceived  m   the   Inveetment  Company   Act? 

•A  No.  I  don  t  think  »  I  think  more  or 
less  again  by  osmo.iU  I  have  acquired  some 
concept  of  the  responsibilities.  .  . 
Though  he  had  gruned  an  understanding 
of  his  respo:iaibUr.:es  by  oB:r..«is,  '  th.s  di- 
rector -onoluded  "I  fee.  them  very  ketjnly  ' 
Pew  of  the  directors  interviewed  had  re- 
ceived a  bneiing  on  the  ;x;tential  llablliues 
and  spedflc  duuea  of  an  independent  di- 
rector under  the  Investment  Company  Act. 
It  IS  not  surprising,  then,  that  many  of  them 
had  only  a  ha-iy  concept  of  their  retponsl- 
bi.iuee  an  directors: 

•  Q  How  about  something  ruch  as  the 
amount  of  thi  load  to  be  obarged  m  the 
markeung  of  (the  f und  .•.  i  share*,  do  you 
as  directors  go  into  th^.  or  la  that  again 
someliung    taa.!    u    within    the    competenc* 


primarily    of    the    (underwriting)    organiza- 
tion' 

A  Well  tiiat  would  be  the  (onderwrlt- 
Ingi   organUatlon 

"Q  How  about  the  allocation  of  certain 
kinds  of  eipetvtee  betwe«>n  the  funds  espec- 
ially certain  kinds  of  c«irix>rate  exi>eiisee.  do 
you  dlscuaa  that' 

"A    No     that  s    entirely    management 
■  Q    \\>u   don  t   .spend   any    time  discussing 
that  or  reviewing  thal^ 
•'A    No.- 

Another  direotnr  related  the  following  ex- 
perience. 

Q  What  did  he  say  In  the  course  of  lUs 
inviuition  that  you  become  a  director  of  the 
l»und  ' 

A  Well.  I  don't  recall  In  detail  He  said. 
We  *  'Uld  like  t.)  have  yi>u  as  director  and 
would  ct>iialdeT  U  an  honor  If  you  would  go 
on  our  Board.' 

•Q  Did  you  make  him  aware  In  .ill  mod- 
esty of  your  limitations  as  a  securltlee  ex- 
pert ' 

"A  I  probably  mentioned  that  I  had  no 
background.   I  don't   kno^ 

■Q    Did  he  find  that   no  deterrent — 
"A    Evidently   ' 

Again  the  difficulty  m  liulependent  dl- 
recu.r  hiws  In  arung  .•tTwU.ely  is  Indicated 
by  UUs  statement 

•At  the  Ume  'hat  ,  Uie  .idNlsen  asked  me 
If  I  would  .Ike  '.'  becme  a  director  I  .iskcd 
I  his  ompiover'  'vh  it  'hat  would  mean  as 
far  as  my  directors  duties  were  concerned, 
and  the  cmploveri  said  Well,  as  you  know, 
directors  represent  the  stockholders,  and  It 
Is  their  job  to  hire  the  officers  that  run  the 
company,  hx  their  salanes  .md  .my  oonuacts 
that  they  have  to  have,  to  .ipprove  those  . 
I  think  he  menuoned  an  unestment  adviser 
contract  and  i  i-iles  contrrvct. 

At  that  ume  i  the  adviser)  waa  funcUon- 
ing  as  b<nh  i  underwriter  .uid  adviser  i  So  I 
•liked  (the  emploven  if  that  waa  the  way 
that  things  were  done,  .uid  he  ».ad  It  w:ia 
legal  for  1  the  idviser  i  to  have  both  contracts. 
And  he  said.  Of  course,  as  a  cUr«H'lor.  you 
really  won  t  have  lo<j  much  to  do,  ijccause  I 
will  take  care  .f  the  3.E  C  .  .  .  '—and  then 
he  agiun  pulled  out  hla  card  and  said  that  he 
understood  the  SEC  and  what  was  neces- 
sary, and  whatever  reglstraUon  'A-as  neces- 
sary and  Uiat  Uie  company  would  be  regis- 
tered under  the  SEC,  and  .U)  .-.uch  wo\il(d 
have  u.>  nuke  n-kcul.ir  re!>.>rt8  to  the  SEC. 
Then  the  Uilng  that  m.idc  me  a  ueliever.  he 
said  "Vou  hai.e  quite  a  few  shares  In  there, 
and  if  you  are  one  of  the  ureciors,  you  can 
And  out  what  is  going  on 

INFOBMATION      Cn'MH      mOETENDENT     DIRECTORS 

One  of  Uie  difficulties  confmnUng  inde- 
pendent directors  is  thai  they  are  not  fully 
informed.  Some  dlrectt^rs  do  not  have  even 
an  accurate  Idea  of  their  fund's  per- 
formance In  one  fund,  whose  ten-vear  (ler- 
formance  record  waa  unong  the  [>.«jrest  of 
any  of  the  mutual  funds,  two  .jf  lU  inde- 
pendent directors  claimed  that  it  always 
won'  in  ciinipansons  with  other  similar 
funds  .md  that  lis  performance  l.joked  good 
in  relauon  to  that  of  oUier  funds  .\nother 
director  of  the  -.ame  fund  "not  only  recom- 
mended that  the  .  adMsory  feei  contract  be 
formally  approved  but  ai.'so  that  the  i  ad- 
viser i  be  C'  nmiende<1  for  the  excellent  in- 
vestment results  during  the  past  year,  the 
high  quality  of  Its  services  lUid  the  promise 
this  arnuuement  offers  for  the  future." 

In  most  .-.ituations  the  independent  direc- 
tor must  rely  entirely  on  the  .idvlser  and  the 
affiliated  directors  for  his  .nformatlon  ;!nd 
advice  A  problem  that  c:in  .mse  !rom  such 
a  situation  Is  Illustrated  by  the  following 
excerpt  from  an  Interview  with  m  indf-pend- 
ent  director: 

"Q  Could  you  explain  bnetly  what  busi- 
ness waa  transacted  at  meetings  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  (tae  fundi. 

■A.  Well,  uauaily  (the  person  who  Is  presi- 


dent of  both  the  fund  and  lU  adviser)  would 
come  over  to  my  office  .  .  .  and  he  would 
bring  :ilong  the  little  sheet  with  the  recom- 
mended payments  im  these  shares,  and  we 
would  talk  them  ever  I  would  ask  him  If  he 
thought  they  were  all  right,  and  If  he  said 
that  they  were  all  right  and  that  It  waa  rec- 
ommended and  I  thought  they  looked  all 
right.  I  signed  them 

g  What  mformaUon  was  (xantalned  on 
the  sheet  which  he  showed  you? 

A  Well,  it  w.is  principally  a  question  of 
filing  dividends  on  certain  grotips  I  can't  re- 
member the  exact  groups  but  he  would  say 
that — he'd  show  me  a  figure,  maybe  paying 
three  rents  out  of  Income,  maybe  six  cents 
out  of  capital  trains,  and  I  would  say.  'Well, 
la  that  ;»  that  all  right''  Do  you  have  things 
in  line  Can  you  pay  it?'  And  if  he  would  say 
ves.  why.  I  would  ito  ahead  and  sign  It" 

The  independent  directors  are  penerally 
unlntorn;''!  on  many  matters  which  are  basic 
to  the  ef^clent  ir.anagement  of  a  mutual 
fund  Few  understand  that  brokerage  com- 
missions may  be  used  to  pay  for  investment 
advice  Fewer  understand  what  Is  meant  by 
the  term  'glve-ups  '  or  that  the  Third  Mar- 
ket may  be  used  to  reduce  the  cost  of  broker- 
ace  cofT.mls.'lons  When  asked  whether  the 
nnder-ATlter  for  bis  fund  paid  certain  ex- 
pon.ses  one  Independent  director  thought  It 
did  but  admitted.  "You  have  me  there  I 
am  not  sure  They  should  I  ought  to  make 
darn  sure  that  Uiey  do  '  Tliie  director  of  a 
different  fund  linallv  conceded  that  "the 
only  inlormatlon  I  had"  was  material  the 
adviser  was  using  in  the  regular  course 
of  business"  and  the  annual  report  when  it 
went  to  other  shareholders  "  Even  whore 
ample  information  was  given  to  the  Inde- 
pendent directors,  those  interviewed  ciften 
had  Utile  understanding  of  Us  meaning  or 
importance. 

Ai  PBOVAL    <r  ADVISORY  CONTRACTS 

Under  the  Investment  Company  Act.  the 
usual  way  of  continuing  an  advisory  fee  con- 
tract which  is  in  effect  la  through  yearly 
renewal  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  fund 
In  a  growing  number  of  cases,  however,  the 
contracts  are  submitted  to  shareholders  an- 
nually, with  the  recommendation  cf  the 
board  of  directors  that  Uie  continuation  ol 
the  contract  be  approved.  "Hie  directors,  then. 
.-ire  responsible  for  making  ccrt.aln  that  the 
fund  Is  obtaining  Investment  advice  at  a 
reasonable  price  However,  it  Is  clear  from 
studies  that  the  renewal  of  advisory  and 
under*rltlng  contracts  has  been,  and  Is. 
gcner.Uly  a  matter  of  routine.  Today,  there 
Is  mure  wlndo'A -dressing,  more  information 
given  directors,  mere  attention  given  the  ad- 
visory contracts,  but  there  Is  little  substance 
to  the  rltuil.  The  contracts  are  still  ap- 
provetl  routinely  -with  one  exception  no  ad- 
•  iser  I. as  been  replaced  bv  the  action  of  un. 
aI?.Uatc<l  directors;  neither  have  fees  come 
d  'wn  substantially  at   their   Instance 

'I'l.e  lUrect^'r  'f  one  fund  said  that  when 
the  mitter  of  renewal  came  up  "we  would 
usu.illy  approve  :t  with  a  special  resolution 
of  thanks  or  approbation.  Actually  we  would 
Incorporate  that  in  the  minutes.  In  the  reso- 
lution ■  Few  of  the  Independent  directors 
had  investigated  the  .idvlsory  fee  before  vot- 
ing to  .ippn.>ve  the  advisory  contract.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  interviews  with  Independent 
directors  on  this  [x>lnt  waa  the  following: 

■  tj  Did  you  ever  make  an  investigation 
check  into  (the  Investment  adviser)  to  see 
the  tvpe  of  .services  that  were  being  provided 
for  'the  advisory  feei? 

A   D.d  I  make  an  investigation? 
g    Yes. 
"A    No. 

■  Q  rr.d  you  ever  go  into  the  office  and  find 
out  who  was  working  for  (the  adviser)  and 
rendering  this  advice  that  th«y  were  sup- 
p-Ked  to  render? 

"A   I  did  not 

•'Q  Well,  were  you  concerned  at  all  aa  ti') 
whether  (the  fund)   waa  getting  (the)   value 


they  were  supposedly  receiving  from  the  ad 

•A  Well  the  Fund  had  reasonable  success 
and  I  assumed  that  they  were  getting  cer- 
tain valuable  services. 

■Q  But  vou  never  checked  in  particular  aa 
to  who  was  rendering  the  services  or  what 
^ervices  were,  in  fact,  being  rendered,  did 
vou? 

"A    Tliat"s  right  "" 

Another  independent  director  was  asked 
to  explain  what  was  considered  by  the  direc- 
tors   in    renewing   the   advisory  contract; 

"A  Well  I  think  (naming  the  person  who 
w!u<  president  both  of  the  fund  and  of  the 
lund's  advlserl  would  say,  "Well  we  have  to 
renew  our  contract  with  (the  adviser)  again. 
Is  the  contract  .satisfactory?"  And  usual  y 
there  werent  anv  remarks,  and  he  said.  Well, 
anvtaodv  have  any  objections?"  If  ^^ere  was 
some  discussion  then  a  motion  would  be 
m,ide  to  renew  the  contract  and  that"s  the 
wav  It's  handled. 

■Q  Was  there  any  linanclal  data  presented 
to  the  Board,  that  Is.  the  hnanclal  informa- 
tion of    (the  adviser) 

A    Never  _,       ^  , 

•  Q   Presented  to  the  Board  of  Dlrectcrs  of 

I  the  fund) ? 

•  A   Never  that  I  can  remember. 

•  Q  Did  vou  ever  make  any  Inquiry  at  this 
time  as  to"  how  (the  adviser  was)  spending 
lis   money    Uiat    wa-s    belnit   paid    under   the 

*^'.\  Well  that  was  rather  a  little  touchy 
subject  and  I  didn't  have  much  to  do  with 
these  companies  because  they  wanted  me  to 
invest  some  money  in  it  and  I  wouldn  t  in- 
vest anv  money  in  it  and  they  were  a  little 
touch V  on  the  subject  of  my  fooling  around 
with  It   so  I  didn't  lx)ther. 

■  Q  They  wanted,  who  Is  'they"?  You  mean 
(the  president  (Vf  the  fund  and  the  fund  ad- 

V  iser  I 

A     (Yes  I  ,       ^     H 

■Q  Wanted  you  to  invest  in  (the  fund  ad- 
viser I  ■' 

".A    (Yes  i"  _,     .     J 

Tlie  advisory  fe*  of  one  of  the  funds  had 
for  years  been  unchallenged  and  the  advisory 
contract  had  been  reeularly  renewed  by  the 
directors  Ultimately  a  suit  was  brought  al- 
leging that  the  lee  that  the  fund  had  been 
paying  was  excessive.  Tlie  reaction  of  one  of 
tiie  funds  independent  directors  to  this  at- 
tempt to  have  the  fee  reduced  was  the  fol- 

lownng:  ^     , 

■Q.  I  recall  seelne  in  the  minute  books 
statements  and  I  don't  remember  who  made 
them  anv  more,  about  expressing  shock  and 
expressing  the  belief  that  the  advisers  had 
done  a  pood  Job  and  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  loundation  to  the  claims  being 
made  in  the  litigation? 

•  A.  Tliat   is  correct, 

'  Q    And  I  assume  that  part  of  what  you 
meant  there  was  that  the  funds  were  being 
griven  proper  service  and  at  a  fee  which  con- 
stitut.ed  fair  compensaUon? 
A    That's  right. 

'  Q  Yet  Ijecause  of  'he  problems  involved 
in  the  litigation,  eventually  the  advisers  de- 
cided that  a  scaledown  in  fees  was  feasible? 

■  A    Thev  decided  that 
'  Q.  Didn't    vou    feel    when    that   occurred 

that do  you  feel  that  now  the  advisers  are 

vi-orkmg  for  too  little  money? 

".A  I  was  very  much  opposed  to  the  settle- 
ment 

Q    Why  W..S  that? 

■  A  I  thought  they  were  strictly  suits  that 
-ome  lawver  had  gotten  hungry  and  thought 
mis  was  sort  of  an  open  market  to  get  clients, 
.,nd  thev  were  Just  starting  these  suits  with- 
out any  foundation  and  that  a  setUement 
would  reflect  on  the  management  and  on  the 
directors   . .   "  „ 

A  few  funds  are  charged  a  "continuing  fee 
m  nddition  to  the  usual  advisory  fee.  A  direc- 
tor of  one  fund  which  pays  such  a  fee  was 
..sked  if  the  directors  of  the  fund  had  ever 


been  told  what  the  fee  was  for  He  replied 
that  he  thought  they  had  but  could  not 
recall.  When  asked  If  the  directors  had  ever 
thought  of  discontinuing  the  payment  of  the 
fee  he  answered  that  he  didn't  recall  any 
specific  discussion  on  that."  Another  director 
of  the  same  fund  was  asked  about  the  fee' 
"Q,  Why  should  this  lee  be  levied,  do  you 

know? 

•A    I  don't  know 

"Q.   Have    you    ever    r.used    any    que.'^t;ons 

about  it? 

"A.  No.  ,, 

•■Q    Have  vou  known  tb.it  ii  was  unusu.d 
■A    I  didn-t  know  it  was  unu.'^UBl.  no 
•  q'.  You  have  no  idea  of  what  the  continu- 
ing lee  is  used  for? 
"A    No 

-Q  In  each  of  these  years  when  vou  ap- 
nroved  the  advisory  contract,  you  also  ap- 
proved the  contract  with  (the  underwriter). 
What  kind  of  discussions  centered  ..bout  the 
recommending  of  approval  of  that  contract 
or  approving  that  contract  that  you  recall? 

"A  I  don't  remember  what  the  di.scus.=ions 
were." 

POSSIBLE     CHANGE     OF     ADVI.SI.RS 

Many   of   the   independent   directors  .<^cm 
hampered  in  obtaining  the  mo,st  rea-sonable 
price    for    Investment    advice    by    U^^''   «^" 
reluctance    to    consider    chanpinii    •'dvl^e" 
Perhaps,  much  of  this  reluct.mcc  is  .attribut- 
able to  the  usual  close  relationship  between 
the  advisers  and  the  unaffiliated  director.^.  In 
one  situation  where  a  subadvlser  was  brought 
in  to  do  the  work  of  the  principal  adviser  the 
question  was  raised   why  the   fund  did   not 
deal  at  the  lower  price  with  the  subadviser^ 
••O    What  I  was  really   going  to  ask   is   it 
(fund    adviser    B)     can    furnish    the    advice 
which  is  required  by  the  fund  for  less  money 
than     (the    rate)     that     (fund     adviser    A) 
charges  the  fund,  why  have  you  not.  as  aii 
independent    director    said.     Why    don  t    we 
try  to  make  a  direct  contract  with  (fund  ad- 
viser  B)     We   don't   need    (fund   adviser   A) 
because  they  don't  contribute   anything.   It 
wouldbecheaper  for  us." 

"A  As  I  sit  here,  I  don't  recall  the  dis- 
cussion that  occured  when  this  contract  was 
approved-but  I  must  have  been  satished 
at  the  time  that  there  would  be  an  increased 
expense  involved  and  maybe  they  were  look- 
ing ahead.  I  don't  know.  ,  ,^^ir 
••They  mav  have  been  trying  to  project  thei' 
organization  to  some  future  requirement  I 
don't  know.  It  did  not  seem  out  of  line  a 
ereat  deal   to   me. 

•■Q  You  didn't  think  this  was  perhaps  just 
a  wav  to  permit  (fund  .adviser  A)  to  sh.are 
in  any  tjotentlai  profits  which  would  be  de- 
rived from  the  management  company  be- 
cause he  brought  this  in? 

••A  No.  I  am  not  at  all  a  suspicious  soul. 
I  -wish  1  questioned  motives  more.  I  have  had 
a  terrible  shock  and  disillusionment,  but  it 
never  occurred  to  me.  He  (the  fund  adviser) 
has  such  .an  excellent  reput.ation. 

"Q  I  don't  sav  this  would  be  a  shocking 
thing  for  him  to"  do.  From  his  point  of  view 
it  might  be  a  legitimate  way  of  making  the 
business  go  on.  I  was  wondering  what  you 
thought  was  behind  it.  what  seems  at  first 
blush  a  kind  of  organization  just  inserted. 
I  don"t  know  that  I  fully  understand  what 
that  company  does  and  contributes  to  the 
giving  of  advice  to  the  fund. 

"A  I  remember  thev  brought  in  around 
four  miUion  In  assets.  This  is  sort  of  hazy, 
but   as   you    talk    things   come    b.ack    to   me 

incident  to  it.  v,     ,  ^^ 

•■Q.  I  just  wonder  whether  this  is  the  kind 
of  thing  that  lay  behind  that  deal? 

•■A.  That  is  a  good  question, 

"Q  If  It  was  and  if  that  was  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  that  arrangement  would  you  vote  to 
discontinue  that  arrangement? 

"A  Yes.  I  am  going  to  request  it  at  the  next 
meeting.  I  have  to  be  sure  of  myself  and  I 
have  to  be  awfully  careful  that  I  don't  ques- 
tion people's  motives." 


Another  director.  In  discussing  the  trans- 
fer of  fund  advisers,  said : 

"Some  of  the  fellows  wanted  to  cancel  the 
whole  thing  though,  throw  them  ovit  and 
run  our  own  organization- do  everything, 
crazv  I  was  one  of  them  Hell,  they  have 
millions  of  dollars  They  have  equipment 
Thev  have  a  thousand  rmployees  \  ou  cant 
throw    that    kind    of    thing    out    the    win- 

°One  director  of  :i  fund  whose  investment 
adviser  also  handled  sales  of  fund's  share 
said  that  if  the  advisory  contract  -(^'as  can- 
celled the  ttdviser's  sales  force  might  encour- 
age redemptions  of  fund  shares  exerted  great 
pressure  on   the  directors  to  retain   the   ad- 

vispr 

A  director  of  one  fund  suggested  that  it 
would  tae  improper  lor  the  directors  of  n  Uind 
to   consider   shifting   ad\isers: 

-Q  Did  vou  ever,  for  example,  attempt  to 
find  out  whether  equally  good  but  cheaper 
-.dvice  was  available,  lor  example,  whether 
■m  adviser  to  another  fund  which  had  per- 
formed as  well  as  (this  fundi  might  be  will- 
ing to  do  this  work,  the  same  work  for  less. 
or  wouldn't  you  consider  that  a  proper  line 

of  inquiry?  .     ^ 

•A   I  wouldn't  have  c(msidered  that  proper. 

The  people  who  were  investing  in  these  funds 
were  InvestinL'  on  their  faith  in  the  (ad- 
viser's) organization  They  didn't  care  any- 
thing about  (niyi  opinion;  the  opinion  they 
wanted  was  the  (  adviser's  i   opinion. 

•Q  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  the  (adviser) 
that  they  "could  perform  the  services  they 
were  performing  for  less  money? 

•A    No 

•  Q    Did  you  consider  that  ;■  proper  line  o, 

inquiry  for  >ou? 

A    No."  ,       , 

Tliese  comments  are  indicative  of  the 
plight  of  most  independent  directors.  This 
was  recognized  by  one  such  director  who 
reeretfullv  noted,  "(B)  y  and  large  every 
director  is  Invited  to  join  ^h^  Board  of 
these  respective  funds  because  of  friendship, 
because  of  admiration  for  the  individual  or 
personal  admiration,  and  possibly  not  al- 
ways based  on  that  individual  s  capacity  .o 
tae 'an  outstanding  director  .  .  ."  Another 
director  remarked,  that  after  searching  lor 
two  or  three  independent  directors,  he  bad 
concluded,  "(Tihe  problem  of  getting  some- 
bodv  'hat  IS  not  subject  to  being  called  a 
personal  friend  and.  therefore,  dominated 
and  then  have  some  qualifications,  is  not 
,,  very  simple  one  sometimes." 

The  foregoing  is  not  to  suggest  that  un- 
affiliated directors  who  taring  a  diversification 
of  business  experience  to  the  operation  of  i.ii 
investment  company  do  not  perform  useful 
and  important  functions.  In  areas  invoU- 
miz  conflicts  between  the  fund  adviser  and 
fund  shareholders,  however,  they  have  not 
proved  to  be,  and  are  not.  in  a  position  to 
effectively  represent  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  Indeed,  their  presence  has 
oft«n  done  more  to  insulate  the  adviser 
from  independent  Judicial  scrutiny  of  ad- 
visory lee  arrangements  than  to  serve  the 
interests  of  shareholders 


Mr.  MONRONEV.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 

Mr  MONRONKY.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  ranking 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
committee,  as  well  as  to  all  members  of 
the  committee,  for  the  consideration  they 
have  given  this  matter. 

The  committee  could  not  have  been 
considerate  and  understanding  of  the 
fact  that  the  scope  of  this  bill  could 
hardly  encompass  the  type  of  invest- 
nients  not  noi-mally  found  in  mutual 
funds.  ^      ^      ,. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  understandmg 
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of  the  chairman  and  of  the  members  of 

the  commltt<»e.  and  I  hope  that  at  the 
earhest  possible  date  next  year.  If  any 
legislation  Ls  necessary  to  properly  veau- 
late  these  se<'urltles  coi\cemlni?  the 
type  of  investmenis  and  their  security. 
that  legislation  will  be  undt^rtakc-n  by 
the  Committee  on  Ba:ilclnK  and  Cur- 
rency over  which  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  so  ably 
presides. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  Prt-sident,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  lecr.nica:  amendments 
and  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
state  tlie  amendments 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendinenus 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispen.sed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered  The  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recorq  are  as  follows . 

On  pa^e  71.  line  ID  strike  'sections  13  and 
15id,  ■  and  inser'  therein  "sections  12,  13. 
1*1  ai  .  141  01 .  13i  d  I  and  16" 

On  page  39.  line  16.  strike  "Act  of  1949". 
and  insert  therein  "Act  of  r)40" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Ls  on  aKreeint;  to  the  amendments  en 
bloc  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  aniendinento  were  agreed  lo. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  tlicre 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  tiiird  readin  t  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  S.  37241  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  foi  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  thud  tune,  and  passed,  as  follows. 

S.  3724 
An  act  to  amend  the  In%-estment  Company 
Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment  Advisers 
Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable  stand- 
ards governuig  relationships  between  in- 
vestment companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  llou^e  of 
Repri::,entatne3  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame'-ica  I'l  Congress  a^sernblcd.  That  this 
Act  m-iy  be  cited  as  the  Investment  Com- 
panv  AjiiendmenLs  Act  of  1968". 

aF.i  J  Section  2iai  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  i  15  U  SO  80a-2(a)  ) 
is  amended  as  follows; 

I  1 )  Paragraph  ^^>  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

•(5i  Ban.i'  means  lA)  a  banking  institu- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  (Bl  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  (C)  any  other  banking  in- 
sututlon  or  trust  company,  whether  in- 
curporated  or  not,  dolixg  business  under  tlie 
laws  of  any  State  or  of  the  United  States,  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  business  of  which 
consists  of  receiving  deposits  or  exercising 
fiduciary  powers  similar  to  those  permitted 
to  national  banks  under  the  authority  of 
the  Comptruller  -t  -Me  Currency,  and  which 
Is  supervised  and  examined  by  State  or  Fed- 
eral authority  having  supervision  over  banks, 
and  which  Is  not  operated  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  iDi 
a  receiver  conservator,  or  other  liquidating 
agent  of  any  Institution  or  firm  Included  In 
ciau.se  lAi.  iB)  or  iCi  of  this  paragraph." 
(2)   P&ragraphs  (19)   through   i35i    are  re- 


dealgnated  as  p«ra(?rapha  «201  through  (38(. 
reapectlvely  and  piu-agraphs  {3fl)  through 
1 43 1  are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (38) 
through  (44),  respectively 

(3i  A  new  paragraph  is  Inserted  imme- 
diately after  paragraph  (IH)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

"(10)  Interested  person"  of  another  per- 
son- means — 

■lAi  when  used  with  respect  to  an  Invest- 
ment company 

■  1 1 1   any  afflllated  person  of  such  company. 
"ill  I    aiiv  member  of  the  Immediate  lam- 
lly  of  any  natural  person  who  Is  an  affiliated 
person  of  such  company, 

"{im  any  interested  person  of  any  Invest- 
ment adviser  of  or  principal  underwriter  for 
such  company. 

"i  IV)  any  person  or  partner  .r  employee  of 
any  person  who  at  any  i:me  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  two  fiscal  yeius  of  such  com- 
pany has  acted  as  legal  counsel  for  such  com- 
pany. 

"iv)  any  broker  or  dealer  re>;lsterod  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  any 
alflllated  person  of  such  a  broker  or  dealer, 
and 

■  I  vl )  any  natural  person  whom  the  Com- 
missi jn  by  order  shall  have  determined  to 
t>e  an  interested  person  by  reason  of  having 
liiid.  at  any  Ume  slnre  the  beginning  cf  the 
last  two  hscal  years  o»  such  company,  a 
.-niitt-rl.il  business  or  professional  relation- 
ship With  such  comp.my  or  with  the  princi- 
pal t'xeciuive  officer  of  such  company  ur  with 
any  other  investment  company  having  the 
same  investment  adviser  or  principal  under- 
wriu-r  or  with  tlie  principal  executive  officer 
of  such  other  invtstmeut  company 
Proridi-d,  That  no  person  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  an  interested  jierson  of  an  investment 
company  solely  by  reason  of  (aa>  his  being 
a  meml>er  of  its  board  of  directors  or  ad- 
visory board  or  an  owner  of  its  securities, 
or  (bb)  his  membership  In  the  immediate 
family  of  any  person  .■-peclfied  m  clause 
(aa)  of  this  proviso;  .and 

"(B)  when  used  with  respect  to  an  In- 
vestment adviser  "I  or  principal  underwriter 
for  any  investment  company — 

■(1)  any  affiliated  person  of  such  invest- 
ment adviser  or  principal  underwriter. 

"(ID  any  member  of  the  immediate 
family  of  any  natural  person  who  is  an 
afflllated  person  of  such  Investment  adviser 
or  principal  underwriter, 

"(III)  any  person  who  knowingly  has  any 
direct  or  indirect  beneficial  interest  m,  or 
who  IS  designated  as  tru.stee.  executor,  or 
guardian  of  any  legal  interest  in.  any  secu- 
rity issued  either  by  such  investment  adviser 
or  principal  underwriter  or  by  a  controlling 
person  of  such  investment  adviser  or  prin- 
cipal underwriter. 

"(Ivi  any  person  <jr  partner  i>r  employee  of 
any  person  who  at  any  time  ;.ince  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  two  liscal  years  of  such  in- 
vestment company  has  acted  as  legal  coun- 
sel for  such  investment  adviser  or  principal 
underwriter. 

"IV)  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  under 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  any 
afBliated  i>erson  of  such  a  broker  or  dealer, 
and 

"(VI)  any  natural  person  wh "m  *.hc  Com- 
mission by  order  shall  have  determined  to  be 
an  interested  person  by  reason  uf  liaMi.g  had 
any  tune  since  the  beginning  of  the  List  two 
flscal  years  of  such  Investment  company  a 
material  business  or  professional  relation- 
ship with  .'.uch  investment  .idMser  or  princi- 
pal underwriter  or  with  the  principal  execu- 
tive officer  or  any  controlling  person  of  such 
investment  adviser  or  principal  underwriter 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  il9i. 
member  of  the  immediate  family'  means  any 
parent,  spouse  of  a  parent.  chUd.  spouse  of 
a  child,  spouse,  brother  or  sister,  and  In- 
cludes step  and  .uioptive  relationships.  The 
Conun.ssion  may  modify  or  revoke  any  order 
Issued    under    clause    ivi)    of    subparagraph 


(A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragrsph  whenever  It 
shall  find  that  such  order  Is  no  longer  con- 
sistent with  the  facts  No  order  Issued  pur- 
suant to  clause  (vU  of  subparagraph  (A) 
or  iB)  of  this  p.trugraph  shall  become  effec- 
tive until  at  leait  sixty  days  after  the  entry 
thereof,  and  no  tuch  order  shall  affect  the 
status  of  any  i>er6on  f  jr  the  purposes  of  this 
title  "T  for  any  other  purpose  lor  .my  pe- 
rli>d  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  order  " 
(4)  A  new  piiraeraph  Is  Inserted  Imme- 
diately after  redrslgmtrd  p.ir.igraph  (36) 
(lormerlv  (iariigrHph   (35))    :is  follows; 

"1 37 1  Separate  accoui.f  means  an  ac- 
count established  and  m.ilntalued  by  an  In- 
.surance  compnny  pur.'u.mt  to  the  laws  of 
any  Stiite  or  territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  Canada  or  ,iny  province  thereof,  under 
which  income,  ttains  and  k-sses.  whether  or 
not  realized,  from  assets  ullocated  to  such 
account,  are.  in  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable contract,  credited  to  or  charuetl  :u:ainst 
such  .'iccount  withovit  rp^ard  to  other  in- 
come gains,  or  losses  of  the  Insurance  com- 
pany." 

Sec,  3.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  3(bi 
of  the  Investment  Ct>mpany  .^ct  of  1940  (15 
U.S.C.  80a-3(b)(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"iJ)  Any  Issuer  which  the  Commission, 
upon  application  by  such  Issuer,  finds  ami 
by  order  declares  to  be  primarily  engaged 
in  a  business  or  businesses  other  than  that 
of  investing,  rc::'.vost:!-..-!.  owiili:?.  holding,  or 
trading  In  securities  either  directly  <ir 
through  (A)  inalorlty-owned  sube'dlarlea.  or 
(B)  controlled  >  ompanlee  conductlne  slmll.ir 
types  of  businesses  Tiie  liUng  of  an  applica- 
tion under  this  paragraph  In  t'ood  faith  by 
an  Issuer,  otlier  than  a  registered  investment 
compan'.-,  shall  exempt  the  applicant  for  a 
[jeriod  of  sixty  days  from  all  provisions  of  this 
title  applicable  to  Investment  companies  as 
such.  For  cause  .shown,  the  Commission  by 
(■rder  niay  extend  such  period  of  exemptl m 
for  an  addltlonaJ  period  or  periods.  When- 
ever the  Commission,  u[wn  its  own  motion 
or  upon  application,  finds  that  the  circum- 
stances which  cave  rise  to  the  Issuance  if 
an  order  granting  aji  application  under  this 
paragra)>h  no  lun;ter  exist,  the  Oommlsslon 
shall  by  order  revoke  such  order." 

(b)    Section   3(c)    of   such   Act    (15   DSC 
80a-3ici  )   is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Tlie  material  preceding  paragraph  1 1 ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(Cl  Notwith.standmg  ;  ubsectlon  ia),none 
of  the  following  persons  Is  an  Investment 
company  wuhln  the  meaning  of  this  title:". 

(2)  Strike  paragraphs  i4)  and  i8)  and  re- 
desu-nate  paragraphs  i5)  through  (15)  as 
paragraphs    i4)     through    (13).    respectively. 

(3)  Redesignate  paragraph  (5)  (formerly 
paragraph  (6))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows . 

"(5)  Any  person  who  Is  not  cnpaeed  In 
the  business  of  issuing  redeemable  securities 
face-.imount  certificates  of  the  Inst.iUment 
type,  or  periodic  payment  jjlan  certiiicates, 
and  who  is  primarily  engaged  In  one  or  more 
of  the  following  businesses:  (A)  purchasing 
(T  otherwise  acquiring  notes,  drafts,  accept- 
ances, open  accotmts  receivable,  and  other 
obligations  representing  part  or  all  of  the 
sales  price  of  merchandise,  insurance,  and 
services;  (B)  making  loans  to  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers  of.  and  to  prospec- 
tive purchasers  of.  specified  merchandise.  In- 
surance, and  >ervlces;  or  iC)  purchasing  or 
otherwise  acquiring  mortgages  and  other  liens 
un   and   interests   in   real   estate." 

(4)  R..>designaied  paragraph  (8)  (formerly 
paragraph  (10))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows 

(8)  Any  company  subject  to  regulation 
tmdcr  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1935  •■ 

(5)  Redesignated  paragraph  (11)  (formerly 
twragraph  (13)1  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"  ( 1 1 )  Any  employees'  stock  bonus,  pension, 
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or  profit-sharing  trust  which  meets  the  re- 
qulremenu  for  quahflcatlon  under  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  or 
,ny  collective  trust  fund  maintained  by  a 
bank  consisting  solely  of  aacete  of  such 
•ru-ils-  or  any  separate  account  the  assetB  of 
which  are  derived  solely  from  (A)  contribu- 
tions under  pension  or  profit-sharing  plans 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  such  section 
or  the  requirements  for  deduction  of  the  em- 
plovers  contribution  under  secUon  404(a)  (2) 
of  such  Code,  and  iBi  advances  made  by 
an  insurance  company  in  connection  with 
the  operatum  of   such   separate  account. 

.SEC  4  (ui  SecUon  U(  a  1  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (  15  U.SC  80a-9.  (a)  )  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  .shall  be  unlawful  for  any  of  the 
following  persons  to  serve  or  act  in  the  capac- 
ity of  emplovee,  officer,  director,  member  of 
an  advisory  board,  investment  adviser,  or  de- 
poslter  of  any  registered  investment  com- 
pany or  principal  underwriter  for  any  reg- 
istered open-end  company,  registered  unit 
investment  trust,  or  registered  face-amount 
certificate  company: 

"(1)  any  person  who  within  ten  years  has 
been  convicted  of  any  felony  or  misdemeanor 
involving  the  purchase  or  sale  of  any  security 
or  arising  out  of  such  jierson's  conduct  as  an 
underwTlter.  broker  dealer,  or  Investment  ad- 
viser or  as  an  affiliated  person,  salesman,  or 
employee  of  any  investment  company,  bank, 
or  Insurance  company; 

•  ( 2 )  any  person  who,  bv  reason  of  any  mis- 
conduct, is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
lolned  bv  order.  Judgment,  or  decree  of  any 
court  ofcompetent  Jurisdiction  from  acting 
as  an  underwriter,  broker,  dealer,  or  invest- 
ment adviser,  or  as  an  affiliated  person,  sales- 
man or  emplovee  of  any  investment  com- 
pany bank,  or  Insurance  company,  or  from 
engaging  in  or  continuing  any  conduct  or 
practice  In  connection  with  any  such  activity 
or  in  connection  with  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  any  security;  or 

"(3)  any  company  .-inv  affiliated  person  of 
which  Is  ineligible,  by  reason  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  (21,  to  serve  or  act  in  the  foregoing 
capacities. 

For  the  purposes  of  P.irapraphs  (1).  (2),  and 
(3)  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'investment 
adviser'  shall  include  an  investment  .idviser 
as  de-fined  In  title  11  of  this  Act." 

(  b)  Section  e  of  such  Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  80a-9.) 
is  further  amended  bv  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  subsection  (c)  and  Inserting  im- 
mediately after  subsection  (a)  a  new  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commission  may,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by  order  pro- 
Wblt  conditionally  or  unconditionally,  either 
permanenUy  or  for  such  period  of  time  as  it 
in  Its  discretion  shall  deem  appropriate  in 
the  public  Interest,  any  person  from  serv- 
ing or  acting  as  an  employee,  officer,  director, 
member  of  an  advisory  board.  Investment 
adviser  or  depositor  of.  or  principal  under- 
writer for.  a  registered  Investment  company 
or  affiliated  person  of  such  investment  ad- 
viser, depositor,  or  principal  underwriter,  if 
such  person — 

"  ( 1 )  has  willfully  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  In  any  registration  statement,  appli- 
cation or  report  tiled  with  the  Commission 
under  this  title  any  statement  which  was 
at  the  time  and  In  the  light  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  It  was  made  false  or 
misleading  with  respect  to  any  material  fact, 
or  has  omitted  to  state  in  any  such  registra- 
tion statement,  apphcation.  or  report  any 
material  fact  which  was  required  to  be  stated 
therein:   or  . 

"(2)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933,  or  of  the  Securi- 
ties Exchange  Act  of  1934,  or  of  tlUe  II  of 
this  Act.  or  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  tinder  any  of  such  statutes;  or 

"(3)  has  willfully  aided,  abetted,  coun- 
seled commanded.  Induced,  or  procured  the 
violation  by  any  other  person  of  the  Secun- 
tie.   Act  of    1933,   or  of  the   Securities  Ex- 


change Act  of  1934,  or  of  title  11  of  this  Act. 
or  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
under  any  of  such  statutes." 

SEC  5  (a)  Section  10(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  ( 15  U  S  C  80a-10  (a  i  ) 
is  amended  to  read  as  loUows: 

"(a)  No  registered  investment  company 
shall  have  a  board  of  directors  more  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  members  of  which  are  jH-r- 
Bons  who  are  interested  persons  of  such 
registered  companv."  ,=   ..en 

(b)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  (15  t,  s  l.. 
80a-10    (b))   is  amended  to  read  as  lollows: 

"(b)     No    registered    investment    comjuiny 

•'■(1)  employ  as  rr-tuliir  bruker  ,iny  direc- 
tor officer,  or  employee  of  .'-uch  registered 
companv.  or  any  person  of  which  any  stich 
director  officer,  or  employee  Is  an  affiliated 
person,  unless  a  majority  of  the  board  <4 
directors  of  such  registered  company  fchall 
be  persons  who  are  not  such  brokers  or  affil- 
iated persons  of  any  such  brokers; 

"(2)  use  as  a  principal  underwriter  of 
securities  issued  by  it  any  director,  officer, 
or  employee  of  such  registered  company  tr 
any  person  of  which  any  such  director,  of- 
ficer or  emplovee  is  an  interested  person. 
unless  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  such  registered  company  shall  be  persons 
who  are  not  such  principal  underwriters 
or  interested  persons  of  any  of  such  i)riiKipaI 
underwriters;  or 

"(3)  have  as  director,  officer,  or  emplovee 
any  investment  banker,  or  any  alliliated  per- 
son of  an  investment  banker,  unless  a  ma- 
iorlty  of  the  board  of  directors  of  such  regis- 
tered companv  shall  be  persons  who  are 
not  investment  bankers  or  affiliated  inrsons 
of  any  Investment  banker  For  the  jiurpo.ses 
of  this  paragraph,  a  person  bhall  not  be 
deemed  an  affiliated  person  of  an  invest- 
ment banker  solely  by  reason  of  the  lact 
that  he  is  an  affiliated  person  of  a  cr.mpany 
of  the  character  described  in  section  i2(d) 
(3)    (A)   and   (Bi    ■ 

(C)    Section   10(c)    of  such  Act    (15   L  .j  t . 
80a-10    (c)  I  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
•■(C)     No    retistered    investment    company 
=hall  have  a  majoritv  of  its  board  of  directors 
consisting  of  persons  who  are  officers,  direc- 
tors   or  cmplovees  of   any   one   bank,   except 
that     if   on    March    15.    1940.   any    registered 
investment  company   had   a  majority   of   its 
directors   consisting  of   persons   who   i.tc  ol- 
rectors.  officers,  or  employe  ^^  ol  any  one  bank. 
such    companv    may    continue    to    have    the 
same    percentage    of    Its    board    of    directors 
consisting  of  person.',  who  are  ciirecicrs.  offi- 
cers, or  employees  of  such  bank.'  .   „  ^  „ 
(d)    Section   10(d)    of  such  Act   do  L.si.. 
80a-10    (d)  )   Is  amended  to  read  as  lollows: 
"(d)       Notwithsumdlng    subsections     (a) 
and   (b)  (2)   of  this  section,  and,  m  the  case 
of   a  registered   investment   comproiy   which 
is  a  collective   or   other  jxxjled   lund   main- 
tained bv  a  bank  for  the  collecuve   invest- 
ment and  reinvestment  of  assets  contributed 
thereto  by  such  bank  in  it.s  capacity  .-^is  man- 
aging    agent,     notwithstanding     subsections 
7S)(3)    and   (Cl    of  this  section,  a  registered 
investment   company   may   have   a   board   of 
directors  ail   the  members  of  which,  except 
one  are  interested  persons  of  the  investment 
adviser  of   such   company,   or  are  officers   (  r 
employees  of  such  company,  if — 

"(1)"  such  investment  c.'mpany  i.-  an  open- 
end  company; 

"(2)  such  investment  adviser  (A)  is  reeis- 
tered  under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  is  engaged 
principally  in  the  business  of  rendering  i:i- 
yestment 'supervisory  services  as  defined  in 
title  II,  or  (B)  is  a  bank; 

"(3)  no  sales  load  Is  charged  on  Eecuritie.=- 
l»ued  by  such  investment  company; 

"(4)  any  premium  over  net  asset  value 
charged  by  such  company  upon  the  issuance 
ol  any  such  security,  plus  any  discount  from 
net  asset  value  charged  on  redemption  there- 
of, shall  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  2  per 
centum; 

"(5)    no  sales  or  promotion   expenses   are 


incurred  bv  such  registered  company;  but 
expenses  incurred  in  complying  with  laws 
regulating  the  issue  (  r  sale  of  securities  shall 
not  be  deemed  sales  or  promotion  expenses; 
■,6)  ^uch  investment  adviser  is  the  (-nly 
investment  adviser  to  such  investment  c< m- 
punv  and  such  investment  adviser  does  not 
receive  a  m.inapement  lee  exceeding  1  P--r 
centum  per  annum  of  the  value  of  such 
company's  net  asset-s  Kver.iged  over  the  yer,r 
.,r  taken  as  of  a  definite  date  or  dates  within 

'  ''"(7Vall  executive  salaries  and  executive 
expenses  and  office  rent  of  such  investment 
c-.mpany   ..re   paid    by   such   nr.estnient    ud- 

\iser;  and  , 

",8)  such  investment  company  has  i-nly 
one  class  of  securities  out^standing,  ei.ch 
unit  ol  which  has  equal  '.oting  rights  wit.i 
every  other  unit  "  .  , 

SPC  6.  section  IKb)  of  tl.e  Inves  men 
Company  .-Vet  of  1940  (15  U.SC  80a-li  ibi) 
isamcncied  to  r.'.idc.s  follows: 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shi'll 
not  apply  vo  any  offer  made  pursuant  to  any 
plan  of  reorganisation,  which  is  submitted 
to  and  requires  the  approval  of  the  holders 
of  at  lea.t  a  majority  of  the  ""t.standing 
shares  nf  the  class  or  series  t/i  which  the 
security  owned  by  the  offeree  belongs 

SFC  '7  section  12id)  of  the  Investment 
Cci^pany  Act  of  1940  (15  U.SC  80a-12  (d)  , 
is   amended   to  read   as  lollows: 

••,d)(ii(^)    It   shall   be   unlawful   lor   .^ii> 
registered  investment  company   (the  -acqui:- 
ing    company' 1    and    any    cr.mjiany    or    com- 
panies   controlled    by    such    '-cciuinng    co.  .- 
panv   to   purchase  or  otherwise   i.cquire   .  n> 
'Purity     issued     by    any    other     '"vest  lU 
companv   ahe    acquired  company  |  •  ;;"^      '[, 
anv     investment    company     (the     ^^^ti"'    '  .'f 
company' I    and   any   company   or  cranpanl  s 
■ontrollld    by    such    acquiring    ^-""P^^">   .  '^ 
nurch;«e  or   otherwise   acquire  any  secun.v 
fssued    by    any    registered    investment    com- 
pany (  the  'acquired  company'  i ,  if  the  ;'cqu  r- 
,       ng  Vomi.anv  and  any  company  or  comp.nKS 
controlled  by  it  immediately  after  s"<-h  P^'^" 
chase  or  acquisition  own  in  the  a«grep.    c    - 

•.,11    more  than  3  per  centum  ol  the  t",, 
outstanding    voting    .lock    of    the    i.cqu..ed 

^""  urrs'erurities  issued  by  the  ,'.cquired  com- 
pany havlnL'  an  aL^gregate  vahie  '»  excess  of 
L  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  total  assets 
of  the  acauirinp  company;  or 

•  Jiii,  securities  issued  by  the  acquired 
companv  and  all  other  investment  companies 
"u..;  than  treasury  stock  of  the  acquiring 
company)  having  an  aggregate  value  ,n  ex 
cess  of  10  per  centum  of  the  value  ol  the 
total  assets  of  the  acquiring  company. 

■■,B)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  reg- 
istered o,>cn-end  mve-tment  ^''-'^P^^V  '  ^jf 
■acquired  company' i.  any  pnncipU  under- 
wru"  therefor  or  any  broker  or  dealer  reg- 
slered  under  the  Secunties  Exchange  .^ct 
of  1934  knowinely  to  sell  or  otherwise  disoose 
o  nv  security  issued  by  the  acquired  coin- 
panv  to  anv  other  investment  company  (the 
'Acquiring  -company')  or  any  company  or 
companies  controlled  by  the  acquiring  com- 
pany    if     immediately    aft.^r    such    sale    or 

'^"^ir'n^than  3  per  centum  of  the  totiU 
out.anding  voting  stock  of  ^he  acquired 
comoany  is  owned  by  tne  acquiring  com- 
panv   and   anv   company   or  companies  con- 

"""^md;e  than  10  per  centum,  f  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  tne  acquned 
companv  is  owned  by  the  acquiring  com- 
pany Tnd  other  investment  comp^.nles  i  nd 
companies  controlled   by  them. 

••(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  invest- 
ment company  (the  'acquiring  company) 
^^d  any  company  or  companies  controlled 
tav  the  ■  cicquinng  company  to  purchase  or 
other^»^se  acquire  any  security  issued  by  a 
registered  closed-end  investment  company .  i! 
immediately  after  such  purchase  or  acquisi- 
tion   the   acquiring   company,    other  invest- 
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ment  cxampajile*  having  the  same  inveetment 
advlaer.  ajctd  compaxilea  oontroUed  t>y  such 
investment  oomp&nlea.  own  more  than  ID  per 
centum  of  the  cotaJ  outatandlng  voting  stock 
of  such  closed-end  company 

iDi  The  provUlona  of  '.his  paragraph  i  1  j 
shall  not  apply  to  a  security  received  a«  a 
dividend  or  m  a  reault  ot  an  offer  of  exchange 
approved  pursuant  to  section  U  or  of  a  plan 
of  reorganization  of  any  company  i  other 
than  a  plan  devised  for  the  purpoae  of  evad- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions) 

"(E)  The  provisions  of  this  parai?raph  i  1  i 
shall  not  apply  to  a  security  purchased  or  ac- 
quired by  an  investment  company  if— 

■  ill  the  depositor  )f  or  principal  vinder- 
wrlt«r  for.  such  investment  company  is  i 
broker  or  dealer  registered  under  the  Secu- 
ntlea  Exchange  Act  of  1934  or  a  person  con- 
trolled by  such  a  broker  or  dealer. 

■•(Ill  such  security  is  the  only  investment 
security  held  by  such  investment  company; 
and 

" I  lilt  in  the  event  juch  investment  com- 
pany la  not  a  registered  investment  company 
the  purchase  or  acquisition  is  made  pursuant 
to  an  ariAPgement  with  the  Isauer  of.  or 
principal  underwriter  for  the  issuer  of  the 
security  whereby  such  investment  company 
la  obligated — 

■{aai  either  to  seek  instructions  from  its 
security  holders  with  regard  to  the  voting  of 
all  proxlea  with  respect  U)  such  security  and 
to  vote  such  proxies  only  In  accordance  with 
such  instrucuons.  or  to  vote  the  shares  held 
by  It  m  the  same  proportion  as  :he  vote  of 
all  other  holders  of  such  security    and 

•ibb)  to  refrain  from  substituting  such 
security  unless  the  Commission  shall  have 
approved  such  subeuiutlon  In  the  manner 
provided  In  section  26  of  this  Act 

,Pi  The  provisions  >f  this  paragraph  ili 
shall  not  apply  to  securities  ptirchased  or 
otherwise  acquired  by  a  registered  Invest- 
ment comipany  if  - 

111  immediately  after  such  purchase  or 
acquisition  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of 
the  total  oucBtandlng  st<x-k  of  such  Issuer  is 
owner  by  such  registered  Investment  com- 
pany and  all  afllllated  persons  if  such  regis- 
tered investment  company,  and 

ill'  such  .-esrlstered  Investment  company 
has  not  offered  or  sold  after  July  1  1968.  and 
13  not  prop<i8lng  to  offer  or  sell  .my  security 
Issued  by  It  through  a  principal  underwriter 
.ir  otherwise  .it  a  public  offering  price  w.'ilch 
includes  a  sales  load  of  more  than  I'j  per 
centum 

No  Issuer  of  any  security  purchased  or  ac- 
quired by  a  registered  investment  company 
pursuant  to  this  subparagraph  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  redeem  such  security  m  an  .imount 
exceeding  1  per  centum  of  such  issuer  s  total 
outstanding  securities  during  any  period  of 
lees  than  thirty  days  Such  investment  com- 
pany shall  exercise  voting  rights  by  proxy  or 
otherwise  with  respect  to  ,iny  .security  pur- 
chased or  acquired  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph in  the  manner  prescribed  by  sub- 
paragraph I  El   of  this  -iubsection 

.Cii  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph 
(1).  the  value  of  an  investment  company's 
total  assets  shall  be  computed  as  of  the  time 
of  a  purchase  )r  acquisition  or  as  closely 
thereto  as  is  reason.ibly  possible 

"iHi  In  any  action  brought  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  •\i  the  Com- 
mission may  join  as  a  party  the  Issuer  jf  any 
security  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  In 
violation  of  this  paragraph  '  1  i .  and  the 
court  may  issue  .my  order  with  respect  to 
such  issuer  <is  may  be  necessarv  or  ippro- 
priate  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph   (I) 

■•i2)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regis- 
tered Investment  company  and  any  company 
or  companies  controlled  by  such  registered 
investment  company  t<j  purchase  >t  other- 
wise acquire  any  security  (except  \  security 
received  as  a  dividend  or  as  a  result  of  a  plan 
of  reorganization  of  any  company,  other  than 


a  plan  devised  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph!  issued  by  any 
Insurance  company  of  which  such  registered 
investment  company  and  .my  company  or 
companies  controlled  by  such  registered  com- 
pany do  not  at  the  lime  of  such  purchase  or 
acquisition  )wn  in  the  aggregate  at  least 
36  per  centum  of  the  total  outstanding  vot- 
ing stock,  If  such  registered  company  and  any 
company  or  companies  controlled  by  It  own 
in  the  aggregate  or  .us  a  result  of  such  pur- 
cha.se  iir  acquisition  will  own  in  the  aggre- 
gate more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
outstanding  voting  stock  of  such  insurance 
company 

(3i  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  .vny  regis- 
tered investment  c^miwiny  inc!  any  com- 
pany i>r  companies  controlled  by  Mich  regis- 
tered investment  company  to  purchase  or 
otherwl.se  .iniulre  .my  security  Issued  by  or 
any  other  interest  In  the  business  of  any 
person  who  is  a  broker  a  dealer  Is  engaged 
in  the  business  of  underwriting,  or  is  either 
an  investment  adviser  of  an  investment 
oompany  or  ,m  investment  .idviser  registered 
under  title  II  of  this  Act.  unless  lAi  such 
person  is  a  corporation  all  the  outstanding 
securiues  of  which  other  than  short-term 
paper.  .securlUes  representing  bank  loans, 
and  directors'  qualifying  shares i  are.  or  after 
such  .icqulsltlon  will  lie  owned  by  one  or 
more  registered  iiuc»itnieut  companies,  and 
iBi  such  person  is  primarily  engaged  In 
the  business  of  uni'  rwTltlng  and  distrib- 
uting securities  l.ssued  by  other  persons, 
selling  securities  to  cusuimers  .>r  any  one 
or  more  uf  such  or  related  iictlvltlea.  and  the 
gross  income  if  such  person  normally  Is 
derived  principally  from  such  business  L>r 
related  .ictivltles  ' 

Set-  8  lai  Section  ISiai  of  the  Invest- 
ment CompaJiv  Act  of  1940  i  15  USC  80a- 
loiaii    la  amended   to   read   as   follows 

■  a  I  It  .ihall  be  unlawful  for  <uiy  person  to 
serve  or  act  .is  investment  adviser  of  a  regis- 
tered investment  ci<m[>any.  except  pursuant 
U)  a  written  contract,  which  contract,  wheth- 
er with  such  regtst-ered  company  or  with 
an  investment  advi.ser  i-f  such  registered 
company,  h.is  been  .ipproved  by  the  vote 
of  a  majontv  of  the  outstanding  voting 
securiues  of  such  registered  company,  and  — 
•i  li  pret-l-sely  .m-.l  separately  describes  all 
compensation  to  t>e  paid  thereunder  for  i  A  i 
investment  .idvlsory  services  and  iB)  for  all 
other  services 

,l!l  shall  conUnue  in  effect  for  a  period 
more  than  two  years  from  the  date  4>f  its 
execution,  only  so  long  as  such  continuance 
is  speciflcally  approved  at  least  annually  by 
the  board  .>f  directors  or  by  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  outsumding  voUng  securiues  of 
such  company; 

(3i  provides,  in  substance,  that  It  flftay 
be  terminated  at  any  time,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  penalty,  by  the  lx)ard  of  direc- 
tors of  such  registered  company  or  by  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  outsuuiding  voting  se- 
curities of  such  company  on  not  more  than 
sixty  days  written  notice  to  the  investment 
adviser;  and 

i4i  provides,  m  substances,  for  its  auto- 
matic termlnaUon  In  the  event  of  Its  as- 
signment ' 

itai  Section  15|bi  of  such  Act  i  15  USC 
80a  ISibii  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
ibi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  principal 
underwriter  for  a  registered  open-end  com- 
pany to  offer  for  sale.  sell,  or  deliver  after 
sale  any  security  of  which  such  company  is 
the  issuer,  except  pursuant  to  a  written  con- 
tract with  such  company,  which  contract.^ 
■ill  shall  continue  m  effect  for  a  period 
more  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  Its 
execuuon.  only  so  long  as  such  conUnuance 
Is  specifically  approved  at  least  annually  by 
the  board  of  directors  or  by  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  ouUtandlng  voUng  securities  of 
such  company:  and 

1 2)  provides,  in  t.ubstance,  for  lu  auto- 
mauc  termlnaUon  In  the  event  of  Its  M- 
signment." 


(c»  Section  16(c>  of  such  Act  (15  n.SC 
80»-16  (O)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
"icl  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsections  (al  and  ibi  of  this  section.  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered  invest- 
ment company  having  a  board  of  directors  to 
enter  into,  renew,  or  i>erform  any  contract  or 
agreement,  WTllten  or  oral,  whereby  a  person 
undertakes  regularly  to  serve  or  act  as  invest- 
ment adviser  of  or  principal  underwriter  for 
such  company  unless  the  terms  of  such  con- 
tract or  agreement  and  any  renewal  thereof 
have  been  approved  by  the  vote  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  directors,  who  are  not  parties  to 
such  contract  or  agreement  or  Interested  per- 
sons of  any  such  party,  cast  In  person  at  a 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on 
such  approval  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
directors  of  a  registered  investment  company 
to  request  and  evaluate,  and  the  duty  of  an 
investment  adviser  to  such  company  to  fur- 
nish, such  Information  as  may  be  reasonably 
necessary  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of 
compensation  provided  for  in  any  contract 
whereby  a  person  undertakes  regularly  to 
serve  or  act  as  investment  adviser  of  such 
company" 

(d)    Section   ISidi    of  such   Act   (15  USC 
80a-l5    (d))    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
idnl)    -.11   compensation  for  services  or 
payments   of    .i    material    nature   paid    by   a 
registered    Investment    company,    or    by    alt 
the   security    holders   thereof   as   a   class,    to 
an    investment    adviser,    officer,    director,    or 
controlling    person    of.    or    principal    under- 
writer for.  such  investment  company,  and  to 
aiiv  .UBllated  person  of  such  Investment  ad- 
viser, officer,  director,  controlling  person,  or 
principal    underwriter,    shall    be    reaaonable 
taking  into  account  lAl  all  other  compensa- 
tion  or    payments    paid    to   such    person    by 
such   investment   company   and   Its   security 
holders  as  .i  (hiss:   i  B)  the  nature  and  extent 
of  .ill  services  provided   to  such   investment 
company  and  its  security  holders  as  a  class 
by   such   person    in   all   cai>acltles:    and    iCi 
such  other  factors  as  are  relevant  and  mate- 
rial  under  all   the   circumstances.   The   fact 
that   compensation  or  pa>-ments  paid   or   to 
be  paid  may  have  been  approved  or  ratified 
by  vote  of   the  shareholders  of  such   Invest- 
ment company,  or  that  a  determination  has 
been  made  by  the  board  of  directors  of  such 
investment    company,    or   by    a    majority   of 
directors  who  are  not  interested  persons  of 
the    investment    company,    that   such    com- 
pensation or  payments  are  reasonable,  shall 
not  affect  the  requirement  that  such  com- 
pensation   or    payments   be   reasonable,    but 
such   determination  by   the  board   of  direc- 
tors  shall   be   given  substantial   weight  and 
such  ratification  or  approval  by  shareholders 
shall    be    given    such    consideration    as    Is 
deemed   appropriate    under   all    the   circum- 
stances   But  my  compensation  or  payments 
shall  be  presumed  reasonable  for  purposes  of 
this    subsection    If    such    compensauon    or 
I>avmenls  have  been  iipproved  or  ratified  by 
the  affirmative   vote  of   holders  of  a   major- 
ity  of   the   outstanding   voting   securities   of 
such  company  ;ind  by  the  vote  of  a  majority 
of   directors   of  such   company   who   are   not 
interested    persons    of    such    company,    but 
such    presumption    may    be    rebutted    by    a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
comp)ensatlon  or  payments  made  In  connec- 
tion with  transactions  expressly  permitted 
by  section  17  of  this  title  or  rules,  regula- 
tions or  orders  thereunder,  or  to  sales  loads 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  security  Issued  by 
a  registered  investment  company 

"(3)  If  In  any  action  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  a  court  finds  that  the  board  of 
directors  of  an  investment  company  deter- 
mined m  the  exercise  of  due  care  that  any 
compensation  or  payment  is  reasonable,  then 
no  recovery  shall  be  obtained  against  any 
person  for  compensaUon  paid  or  accured 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  action  was 
Inatl'tuted  or.  If  such  compensation  Is  paid 
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or  accrued  pursuant  to  a  contract  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  ■section  and  such  contract  is  In  effect 
on  the  date  .such  action  Is  Instituted,  prior 
to  the  date  such  contract  terminates  or  would 
terminate  unless  renewed  Due  care,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  shall  be  the 
itandard  of  care  required  of  a  prudent  per- 
son m  the  management  i.f  his  own  property 

or  affairs  ,  ,  .„ 

••(4)  Tlie  court  m:\v  direct  in  any  Judg- 
ment entered  in  an  i.ctlon  under  this  sub- 
section If  u  tinds  that  the  compensation  to 
be  paid  pursuant  to  n  contract  then  In  exist- 
ence with  an  investment  company  Is  unrea- 
sonable, that  the  rate  of  compensation  or 
payments  to  be  paid  pursuant  to  such  con- 
triVt  shall  not  ixceed  the  rate  of  compen- 
sation or  pavments  in  effect  under  such  con- 
tract reduced  by  the  ratable  portion  of  the 
compensation  or  piiyinenls  determined  by  the 
court  to  be  unreasonable 

•■,5)  No  judgment  shall  be  granted  under 
this  subsection  against  iOiy  person  other 
than  the  recipient  of  .^uch  compensation  or 
pavanent.  and  anv  recovery  In  any  such  action 
shKu  be  limited  to  that  portion,  if  any  of 
the  compensation  or  payment  which  the 
court  finds  unrea-sonablc  and  which  has  been 
paid  or  accrtiod  wuhm  one  year  prior  to  the 
date  on  which  the  action  was  Instituted  plus 
such  interest  as  the  court  in  it.s  discretion 
mav  award.  ,^,„- 

••'iCl  '\ny  iiction  pursu.int  to  this  suDsec- 
tion  may  be  broutjht  only  in  an  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  Such  ac- 
tion mav  be  maint.aned  by  a  security  ho  der 
of  a  recisiored  investment  company  acting 
in  a  derivative  <t  representative  capacity,  if 
the  Commission  refuses  or  l.iils  within  six 
months  to  brinp  such  action  upon  the  v,Tit- 
ten  request  <,f  such  security  holder. 

-,7)  No  undlng  bv  a  court  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  l>c  ticcmed  to  be  a  find- 
inc  of  a  violation  of  this  title  for  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  f,  ,nd  49  of  this  title,  section 
Vs  of  the  securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  and 
section  203  of  tiUe  II  of  this  Act,  or  to  estob- 
Ush  a  cause  of  action  under  section  36  of 

'■''sEc'Viai  Section  l7i:l  of  the  Investment 
Companv  Act  of  n40  ,15  U.S.C.  80a-17.  (f )  ) 
IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)    Every    reaistcred    manngement    com- 
panv shall  placc^xnd  maintain  its  securities 
and' similar   investments   m   the   custody   of 
,11   a  bank  i  including  m  the  case  of  a  reg- 
istered investment  company  vvliich  is  a  col- 
lective fund  malnt.uned  by  a  bank,  the  bank 
maintaining  tuch  lundi  or  banks  having  the 
ciualiflcations    prescribed    i:i    paragraph    (l» 
of  section  26(:ii   of  this  title  for  the  trustees 
of  unit  investment  irust.s:  or  (2.  a  company 
which  is  a  member  of  a   national  fecuntles 
exchange    as   delined    in    the    Securities   Ex- 
chmce    Act   'A    1934.   subject    to   such   rules 
-nd  rcguhaions  as  the  Commission  may  froni 
•line  to  time  prescribe  for  the  protection  of 
investors:    or    ,3:    such   reaistered   company 
but  only  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
reculations  or  orders  as  the  Commission  may 
irom  time  to  time  prescribe  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    investors.    Rules,    reeulations.    and 
orders   of    the   Commission   under   this  sub- 
section, ainom;  other  thincs.  may  make  i-.p- 
propnate  provision  with  respect  to  such  mat- 
ters   as    the    earmarking,    segregation,    rmd 
hypothecation  of  such  securit.es  und  invest- 
ments, and  may   provide   for  or  require  pe- 
rl'Xlic  or  other  inspections  by  any  or  all  ol 
the  following:   Independent  public  account- 
ants    cmplovees    and    agents    of    the    Com- 
mission. .,iid  such  other  persons  i.s  the  Com- 
mission   mav    designate.    No    such    member 
which  trades  in  securities  lor  its  ov.-n  account 
may   act   as  cusuxiian   except  in   accordance 
with  rules  and  reuulalions  prescribed  by  the 
Cinuiiis.non  for  the  protection  of  investors. 
i:  a  registered  company  m.\intalns  its  securi- 
ties and  similar  investments  in  the  custody 
of  a  qualified  bank  or  banks,  the  cash  pro- 


ceeds from  the  sale  of  such  securities  and 
similar  investments  and  other  cash  assets  of 
the  companv  shall   likewise   be  kept  in   the 
custody  of  such  a  bank  or  banks,  or  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  regulations  or 
orders   as   the    Oimml-^sion    may   from    time 
to  time  prescribe  lor  the  protection  of  inves- 
tors   ev.cept  that  such  a  rciiislcred  company 
mav  maintain  a  checkinrr  account  in  a  bank 
or  banks  having  the  qualifications  prescn.K-d 
in   paragraph    (1.    of   seMion    2Ma)    of    th  s 
title    for    the    trustees    of    unit    Investment 
fusts  with  the  balance  of  such   account   or 
the  aggregate  balances  of   such   accounts  at 
no  tinie  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  tidelny 
bond,  maintained  inirsu;int  ti  section  Im;:) 
of  this  title,  coveri:,!--  ihc  olliccrs  or  employees 
;aithorized  to  dr.'.w  on  such   account  or  ac- 
counts." ,       .     ,       .-    TT  t:  r- 
lb)    section  17.  e>    of  .such  Act    i  la  U  .s  e . 
80a-17(g)  )   is  amendfd  to  read  as  follows: 

"(gl  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire by  rules  and  re-ulations  or  orders  for 
the  protection  of  investors  that  any  officer 
or  employee  of  a  re-lst^red  management  In- 
vestment"company  who  may  tincly.  or  Jointly 
with  others,  have  acce,=,s  1 1  Epcuri'.ies  or  funds 
of  any  registered  company,  either  direci.y  or 
through  authority  t^  rtr,.w  upon  such  funds 
or  to  direct  cenorally  the  <iisposit  :oii  <  f  such 
securities  (unless  the  officer  or  employee  has 
such  access  solely  through  his  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  bank,  be  bonded  by 
a  reputable  lidcUiy  insurance  company 
against  larceny  and  embezzlement  in  such 
reasonable  minimum  amounts  as  tne  Com- 
mission may  prescribe-  .-TTor    pm- 

(cl   Section  17  of  such  Act   i  l.i  T.  .S  C    BOn 
17  )  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"Ml   It  shall  he  v.nlav^-ful  for  any  affiliated 
person    of    or    principal    under^Titer    for    a 
registered  investment  company,  or  any  affil- 
iated nerson  cJT  I'.n  investment  adviser  of  or 
pr^ciral  underwriter  for  a  ^..Istered  invest- 
ment companv.  t^  encaa:e  m  any  act.  prac- 
tice or  course  of  lAisiness  in  connection  with 
the 'purchase  or  sale,  directly   or   indirectly, 
bv  stU  person  of  my  security  held  or  to  be 
acquired  bv  !uch  reiristered  Investment  com- 
pany   in    contravention    of    such    rules    aid 
reeiilations  as  the  Commission  may  adopt  to 
define   i-r.d  presenile  means  reasonably  neces- 
sary   to    preven'.    such    act,>=.    practices.    c.r 
coiirses  of  business  as  arc  fraudulent,  decrp- 
tn-e  or  manipulative    Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions mav  include  requirements  for  the  adop- 
tion of  codes  of  ethics  by  reiistered  invest- 
ment companies  and  investment  advisers  of. 
and  principal  underwTlters  lor.  such  invest- 
ment companies  establishing  such  standards 
as  are  reasonably  necessary  to  prevent  such 
acts,  practices,  or  courses  of  bunness. 

SEC  10  Section  18(f  >  (2i  of  the  Investment 
company  Act  of  1940  (15  USC.  80a-18.(l) 
(2)  1   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(2)  'Senior  securitv  shall  not.  in  the  case 
of  a  reeistered  open-end  company,  include  a 
class  or  classes  c  r  a  number  of  series  of  pre- 
ferred   or    special    stock    each    of    which    is 
preferred  over  all   ether  c'.asr.es  or  series  m 
respect  of  a.sscts  specifically  aIlocat<>d  to  i.iat 
class  or  scries:  Provided.  That  (A)  such  com- 
pany has   outstanding  r.o  class  or   series  of 
stock  which  is  not  so  preferred  over  all  other 
classes  or  s?r:es:  cc  (Bl   the  only  other  out- 
standing clats  ot  the  issuer's  stock  con.sists 
of  a  common  stork  upon  which  no  dividend 
(Other  than   a   ;:quid:.t:np  dividend)    is  per- 
mitted to  be  paid  and  which  in  the  airgrc- 
gate   represents   not   mare   than    rnc-half  of 
:  per  centum  cf  the  issuer's  outsumdine  '.ot- 
ing  securities.   For   the   rurpose   of   insuring 
fair  and  cquit.iblc  treatment  of  tlie  holders 
of  the  outsumdine  voim;  securities  of  each 
class  or  scries  ol  stock  of  such  company,  the 
Commission  mav  by  rule,  regulation,  or  or- 
der  direct   that   anv   matter   required    to   be 
submitted  to  the  holders  of  the  outstanding 
voting  securities  of  such  company  shall  not 
be    deemed    to   have   been    effectively    acted 


upon  unless  approved  by  the  holders  of  sucli 
percentiige  (not  exceeding  a  majority)  of 
the  outstandim;  voting  securities  of  each 
cla.ss  or  series  of  st/X'k  aftected  by  such  ma'- 
ter  as  shall  be  prescribed  In  such  rule  re  - 
illation,  or  order  " 

.Src  11  Section  19  of  the  Investment  Com- 
panv Act  of  1940  (15  use.  80a- 19  )  is 
iLmended  to  read  as  follows: 


"DIVIDENDS 

•REc  19  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
re"ist*'red  investment  coini>any  to  pay  any 
dividend,  or  to  make  any  tiistiibutlon  in  the 
nature  of  a  dividend  povment.  wholly  or 
partly  from  anv  source  other  ihun— 

"(1)  such  cojnpany's  accumulated  undis- 
tributed net  income,  determined  in  accord- 
ance v.1th  good  accounl:ng  practice  and  not 
inrluding  profits  or  losses  realiz<>d  upon  the 
sale  of  securities  or  o.ther  {)roiHrties:  or 

••i2)  such  comnanVs  net  income  so  acter- 
nuned  for  the  current  or  preceding  hscal 
vear:  ^   , 

unless  .such  payment  Is  accompanied  by  a 
wiiten  st.;itement  which  adequately  discloses 
the  source  or  sources  of  suli  payment.  The 
Commission  mav  prescribe  the  form  of  such 
statement  bv  rules  and  reeulutions  m  the 
public  interest  and  for  the  protection  ol 
investors. 

-lb)  It  shall  be  unlawful  in  contravention 
of  -uch  rules  regulations,  or  orders  us  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  as  necessary  or 
-ppropnaie  in  the  public  interest  or  lor  the 
orotection  of  invesfirs  lor  :my  registered 
Investment  companv  to  distribute  lons-ter:n 
c'apit.l  t^'l"S,  .IS  defined  in  the  UU-rnal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  more  often  than 
once  everv  twelve  months  " 

SEC  12'  (a)  Section  22ib)  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  USC  80..- 
22(b)  I    is  amended  to  read  as  loUows. 

•■ib){l)   Such  a  securities  association  may 
•ilso    bv  rules  adopted   and  in  effect  in   ac- 
cordance    with    s:iid    section    13A.    and    nol- 
withsumdinr    the    provisions    of    -"bse^J^':;" 
,b)(3i    thereof  but  subject  to  all  other  pio- 
vL-^ions    of    said    section    appUcablc    to    the 
rules    cf    such    an    as.sociat:on.    prohilJit    .... 
members    from    purchrusine.    in    connocv.^^^ 
with   a   primarv   distnbution   of   reaeem..hl( 
s'curities  of  which  any  reeistered  investme:i. 
c'ompany    Is    the    i-vsuer.    any    .uch   ^^nrA^ 
Irom  the  issuer  or  from  any  principal  iindf  r- 
vvTlter  except   :-X   .x   pric*  equal   to   ^^^^^'-^^ 
at  which   such   security   is  then   oflered   to 
t'.e    public    less   a    commif-sion.    discount,   or 
snre.id    which    is    computed    m    conform.t. 
uuth  a  method  or  methods,  and  ^-^^.t^mjurn 
Umit.Uions    as    to    the    relation    t.hereof    to 
s.ud  publK-  oitenng  price,  as  such  rules  may 
prescribe   m   order   that  the  pnce   at  whlc.i 
iuch  secunty  is  oflered  or  sold  to  the  publ  c 
shall  not  include  an  excessive  tales  load  but 
shall  allow  for  reasonable  compcn-sation  for 
sales   personnel,   broker-dealers,   and    under- 
v.-riters.    and    for    reasom.ble    ^ale.s    .oads    .0 
investors.  , 

■•(0)    \t  anv  time  after  the  expiration  of 
eighteen    months   from    the   date    of    enact- 
ment  ol  the  investment   Company   Amend- 
ments Act  of  1'368.  or  after  a  securities  a,s.so- 
ciation    has   adopted    rules    as    contemplaud 
bv    this    subsection,    the    Commission    may 
make   such   rules   and   resulations   pursuant 
to   section   15(b)  (10)    of   the   Securities   Ex- 
change   Act   of    1934    as   are    appropriate    to 
e^ectuate    the    purpose    of    this    subsection 
u.th  "espect  to  salens  of  shares  of  a  registered 
investment  company  by  '^"•^'^"-^^•^  '7f^^  '^: 
,cct    to    rceulaiion    under    section    15(b)  1 81 
c,f  that  Act:  PTOixdcd.  That  the  underwriter 
of   such  shares  may   hie  with   the   Commls- 
s'on  at  anv  t.me  a  notice  of  clect.on  tJ  com- 
plv   With  'the   rules   prescribed   pursuant    to 
•hu^  subsection  by  a  national  securities  as- 
sociation spe^'.ifled  m  such  notice,  and  there- 
after  the   sales   'oad   shall    not   exceed    t.iat 
prescribed    hy    such     rules    of     such     asso- 
ciation,   and    the   rules   of   the    Commission 
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as    hereinabove    Buthorlzed    shall    thereafter 
be  inapplicable  to  such  sales 

■■(3 1  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Investment  Company  Amend- 
menta  Act  of  1968.  the  Commission  may 
alter  or  supplement  the  rules  of  any  se- 
curttlea  asaoclation  as  may  be  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purpcees  c.f  this  subsec- 
tion m  the  manner  provided  by  section  15A 
ikii2)  of  the  Securiues  Exchange  Act  of 
1934 

i4i  If  any  prr.  islon  of  this  subsection 
Is  m  conflict  wltii  any  provision  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States  In  effect  on  the 
date  this  subsection  takee  effect,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  prevail   ' 

Ibi  Section  22ICI  of  such  Act  lUSC 
80a- 22  (  c  I  I  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

•■(C)  The  Comml.ssion  may  make  rules  and 
resjuUtlons  applicable  to  principal  under- 
writers of  and  dealers  in.  the  redeemable 
securities  of  anv  reitistered  investment  com- 
pany whether  f.r  not  members  of  any  securi- 
ties association  ■  the  s.ime  extent,  covering 
the  sam«  subject  matter  and  for  the  accom- 
pllahmeptvf  the  same  ends  as  are  prescribed 
in  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  m  respect 
of  the  rules  which  may  be  made  by  a  regis- 
tered secunties  aisoclat.on  governing  ita 
mem.iers  Any  rules  and  rei^ulatlons  so  made 
by  the  Commission,  to  the  extent  that  they 
may  be  Inconsistent  witii  the  rules  of  any 
such  association,  shall  so  long  a;,  they  remain 
in  force  supersede  the  rules  of  the  tissociatlon 
and  be  bind'.na  upon  its  member-  as  well  aa 
all  other  underwriters  and  dealers  to  whom 
they  may  be  applicable  ' 

(CI  Section  22idi  nf  such  Act  i  13  O  3  C. 
80a-22(d)  i  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"id  I  No  registered  investment  company 
shall  sell  any  redeemable  security  issued  by 
It  to  any  person  except  either  to  or  through 
a  principal  underwriter  for  distribuucn  or  at 
a  current  public  offering  price  described  in 
the  prosi.>ectus.  and  If  such  class  of  security 
IS  being  currently  offered  to  the  public  by  or 
through  an  underwriter,  no  principal  under- 
writer of  such  security  and  no  dealer  shall 
sell  any  such  security  to  any  person  except 
a  dealer  a  principal  underwriter  or  the  Issuer 
except  at  a  current  public  offering  price 
descr.bed  m  the  prospectus  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  prevent  a  iaJe  made  il) 
pursuant  to  an  offer  of  exchage  permitted  by 
section  11  including  any  offer  made  pursuant 
to  section  ll(bl  lU)  pursuant  to  an  offer 
made  solely  to  all  registered  holders  of  the 
securities  cr  of  a  particular  class  or  series 
of  securities  issued  by  the  company  propor- 
tionate to  their  holdings  or  proportionate  to 
any  cash  distribution  made  to  them  by  the 
company  i  subject  to  appropriate  qui^Uflca- 
tlons  designed  solely  to  avoid  issuance  of 
fracuonal  securities!  or  UUi  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commission 
made  pursuant  to  subsection  (bi  of  section 
12  • 

id  I  Section  22  of  such  Act  1 15  US  C.  80a- 
221  is  ftirther  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection   at   the  end   thereof   svs   follows 

ihi  No  provision  of  law  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit — 

■ill  the  creation  or  operation  of  a 
registered  investment  company  or  a  collec- 
tive trust  fund  exempt  from  the  deflaltlon 
of  investment  company  under  section  3ic) 
I  Hi  of  this  title  which  is  maintained  by  a 
bank  or  banks  in  compliance  with  any  ap- 
plicable regulations  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency    or 

.2i  the  underwriting  distribution,  or  sale 
by  a  bank  of  securities  issued  by  a  registered 
investment  company  which  issues  such 
securities  only  for  distribution  ind  sule  by 
banks. 

If  such  securities  Issued  by  such  luvejitnient 
company  are  sold  at  a  public  otTenug  price 
which   does   not  include  a  sales   load 

Stc     13    Section  24id)    of  the  Investment 


Company  Act  of   1940   (15  U3C    80a   24(d)  ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

■idi  The  exemption  provided  by  para- 
graph i8i  of  section  3iai  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  shall  not  apply  U>  any  security 
of  which  an  investment  company  Is  the 
issuer  The  exemption  provided  by  para- 
gr:iph  (111  of  said  section  Sai  shall  not 
apply  to  any  security  of  which  a  registered 
investment  company  is  the  issuer,  except  a 
security  sold  or  disposed  of  by  the  Issuer  or 
bona  dde  offered  to  the  public  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  mid  with  respect 
to  a  security  to  sold  disposed  of  or  offered 
shall  not  applv  to  any  new  olferlnc  'hereof 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
The  exemption  provided  by  section  4i;l:  of 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  shall  not  apply 
to  any  transaction  in  a  .security  issued  by  a 
face-amount  certificate  company  or  in  a 
redeemable  security  issued  by  an  open-end 
management  company  or  unit  investment 
trust.  If  any  otner  .security  of  the  same  class 
13  currently  being  offered  or  sold  by  -he  is- 
suer or  by  or  through  an  underwriter  in  a 
distribution  which  is  not  exempted  from 
section  5  of  said  Act,  except  to  such  extent 
and  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission,  having  due  regard  for  the 
public  interest  and  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors, may  prescribe  by  rules  or  regulations 
with  respect  to  any  class  of  persons,  securi- 
ties, or  transactions.  ■ 

Sec  14  Section  25ic)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  i  15  USC  80a-25(ci( 
U  amended  to  read  .is  follows 

■•(CI  Any  district  court  of  the  Dnlted 
Suites  in  the  State  of  Incorporation  of  a 
registered  investment  company,  or  any  such 
court  for  the  district  m  which  such  company 
m  iintalns  Its  principal  place  of  business,  is 
authorized  to  enjoin  the  consummation  of 
any  plan  of  reorganization  of  such  registered 
investment  company  upon  proceedings  In- 
stituted by  the  Commission  i  which  Is  au- 
thorized so  to  proceed  upon  behalf  of  se- 
curity holders  of  such  registered  company, 
or  any  claas  thereof) .  If  such  court  shall  de- 
term.ne  that  any  such  plan  Is  not  fair  and 
eq'>ilt,ible  to  all  security  holders  ' 

Sec  15  (ai  Section  26  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  .15  USC.  80a-26i  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (bi 
and  ici  thereof  aa  subsections  ic)  .ind  id). 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  immediately 
alter  subsection  lai  a  new  subsection  as 
follows: 

■  (bi  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  depositor 
or  trustee  of  a  registered  unit  investment 
trust  holding  the  security  of  a  single  issuer 
t>  substitute  another  security  for  such  se- 
curity unless  the  Commission  shall  have  ap- 
proved such  substitution  The  Commission 
shall  issue  an  order  approving  such  substi- 
tution if  the  evidence  establishes  that  It  is 
consistent  with  the  protection  of  investors 
and  the  purposes  fairly  intended  by  the 
policy  and  provisions  of  ttus  title 

ibi  Redesignated  subsection  ici  (formerly 
subsection  (bi  of  section  26  of  such  Act  Is 
.imended  to  read  as  follows 

.CI  In  the  event  that  a  trust  indenture, 
agreement  of  custodianship,  or  other  instru- 
ment pursuant  to  which  securities  of  a  regis- 
tered unit  investment  trust  are  issued  doee 
njt  comply  with  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section lai  of  this  section,  such  instrument 
w.il  be  deemed  to  meet  such  recjuirements  If 
a  written  contract  or  agreement  binding  on 
the  parties  and  emt>odying  such  require- 
ments has  been  executed  by  the  depositor 
on  the  one  part  .ind  the  trustee  or  custodian 
.111  tne  other  part.  ,ind  three  copies  of  such 
contract  or  agreement  have  been  filed  with 
•he  Commission   ' 

Sec  16  (ai  Section  27(ai  of  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U.3  C  80a- 
27  (a)  I     Is   amended    U>   re.id    as   follows 

••(ai  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
investment  compaii)  issuing  peruxllc  pay- 
ment plan  certlhcates,   or   for  any  depositor 


of  or  underwriter  for  such  company,  to  sell 
anv  such  certificate,  if — 

■ill  the  sales  load  on  such  certificate  ex- 
ceeds 9  per  centum  of  the  total  payments  to 
be  made  thereon. 

(2)  more  than  20  per  centum  of  pay- 
ment thereon  is  deducted  for  sales  load,  or 
any  average  of  more  than  16  per  centum  Is 
deducted  for  sales  load  from  the  first  forty- 
eight  monthly  payments  thereon,  or  their 
equivalent: 

,31  the  amount  of  sales  load  deducted 
from  .iny  one  of  the  first  twelve  monthly 
pavnieiits.  the  thirteenth  through  twenty- 
fourth  monthly  payments,  the  twenty-fifth 
through  thirty-sixth  monthly  payments,  or 
the  thirty-seventh  through  forty-eighth 
monthly  payments,  or  their  equivalents,  re- 
spectively, exceeds  proportionately  the 
amount  deducted  from  any  other  such  pay- 
ment or  the  amount  deducted  from  any  sub- 
sequent payment  exi  eeds  proportionately 
the  ainount  deducted  from  any  other  sub- 
sequent  p.iyment; 

■  4i  the  deduction  for  sales  load  on  the 
excess  of  the  payment  or  payments  in  anv 
month  over  the  minlinutn  monthly  payment 
or  Its  equivalent  to  be  made  on  the  certif- 
icate exceeds  the  sales  load  applicable  to 
payments  subsefiuent  to  the  first  forty-eight 
m(3nlhlv   pavments   or    their    equivalent; 

■■(5)  the  ilrst  piyment  on  such  certificate 
is  less  than  $20.  or  any  subsequent  payment 
is  less   than  $10; 

■■i6i  If  such  registered  company  is  a  man- 
agement company,  the  proceeds  of  such  cer- 
tificate or  the  securities  in  which  such  pro- 
ceeds are  Invested  are  subject  to  nianacc- 
mcnt  fees  i other  than  fees  for  iulminlstr,\- 
tlve  services  of  the  character  described  in 
clause  (C>  of  paragraph  i2i  of  section  26(  a »  i 
exceeding  such  reasonable  amount  as  the 
Commission  may  prescribe  whether  such 
fees  ,ire  pay.ible  to  such  company  or  to  in- 
vestment  advisers   thereof:    or 

■•(7 1  if  such  registered  company  Is  a  unit 
Investment  trust  the  i\ssets  of  which  ar? 
securities  issued  by  a  management  com- 
pany, the  depositor  of  or  principal  under- 
writer for  such  trust,  or  any  affiliated  per- 
son of  .such  depositor  or  underv^ritcr,  is  fi 
receive  from  such  man.igement  company  or 
any  affiliated  person  thereof  any  fee  or  pay- 
ment on  account  of  payments  on  such  certif- 
icate exceeding  such  reasonable  amount  as 
the   Commission   may    prescribe  " 

ibi   Section  27  of  such  Act   i  15  USC    80a 
27  1    IS  fiurther  amended  by  striking  subsec- 
tion ibi  and  redesignating  subsection  (cl  as 
subsection    ibi. 

-Sec  17  Section  28  of  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  use  80a-28  )  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  .i 
new   subsecti(.in    as   follows: 

■•(1)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  all  face-amount  certifi- 
cates issued  prior  to  the  effective  date  "1 
this  subsection;  to  the  collection  or  .\r- 
ceptance  of  any  payment  on  such  certl:.- 
cates;  to  the  Issuance  of  face-amount  cer- 
tificates to  the  holders  of  such  certificates 
pursuant  to  an  obligation  expressed  or  im- 
plied in  such  certllicates;  to  the  provisions 
of  such  certificates;  to  the  minimum  cer- 
tificate reserves  and  deposits  maintained 
With  respect  thereto;  and  to  the  assets  that 
the  issuer  of  ^uch  certificate  was  and  Is  r(>- 
qulred  to  have  with  respect  to  such  certi  - 
cates  With  respect  to  all  face-amount  cer- 
tificates issued  after  the  effective  date  oi 
this  subsection,  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  .^pply  except  .is  hereinafter  provided 
ill  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A)  ■  ; 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  lai.  the  re- 
serves for  each  certificate  of  the  installmeir 
tyi)e  shall  be  based  on  assumed  annu.;. 
semiannual,  quarterly,  or  monthly  reserve 
payments  according  to  the  manner  In  whicli 
i;r  'ss  payments  for  any  certificate  year  .ire 
nude  by  the  holder,  which  reserve  payments 
ah, ill   be  sutSclenl   in  amount,  as  and  wh'>r. 


accumulated    at    a    rate    not    to    exceed    3'^ 
per    centum    per    annum    compounded    an- 
nually, to  provide  the  minimum  maturity  or 
face  "amount    of    the    certificate    when    due. 
Such    reserve    payments    may    be    graduated 
according    to    certificate    years    so    that    the 
reserve   pavment   or   payments   for   the   first 
three    certificate   years   shall    amount    to   at 
least   80   per    centum    of    the    required    gross 
annual  pavment  for  such  years;   the  reserve 
payment  or  pavments  for  the  fourth  certifi- 
cate   year   shall   amount   to   at    least   90   per 
centum  of  such  years  required  °:ross  annual 
payment:    the  re.serve  payment  or  payments 
lor  the  fifth  certificate  year  shall  amount  to 
at  least  93  per  centum  of  such   year's  gross 
annual    pavment;     and    for    the    sixth    and 
eiich  subsequent   i  ertil.cate   year  the  re.serve 
pavment    or    payments    shall    amount    to    at 
least  96  per  centum  of  each  such  year's  re- 
quired    pross     annual     pavment:     Prociricff, 
That   such  iiBureeale  reserve  payments  .=  hall 
.imount    to   at    least    1I3    per   centum   of   the 
apprecate    pross   iinmial    pavments    required 
to  be  made  bv  the  holder  to  obtain  the  ma- 
turity of  the"  certificate.  The  company  may 
at  its  option  take  as  loading  from  the  gross 
p.iyment  or  pavments  for  a  certificate  year, 
as  and  when  made  by  the  certificate  holder, 
an  amount  or  amounts  equal   in  the  aggre- 
Kat«  for  such  year  to  not  more  than  the  ex- 
cess,  if   any.   of    the   pross   payment   or   pay- 
ments  required    to   be   made   by    the   holder 
for  such  vear.  over  and  above  the  percentage 
of  the  press  annual  payment  required  herein 
tor  such  vear  for  reserve  purposes   Such  load- 
ing may  be  taken  by  the  company  prior  to 
or  alter   the   setting   up  of   the   reserve   pay- 
ment   or    pavments    for   such    ye.-ir   and    the 
reserve   ix.vment  or  payments  for  such  year 
may  be  praduated  and  adjusted  to  correspond 
With    the   amount   i-f   the   pross   payment  or 
p.ayments  made  by  the  certificate  holder  for 
sui-h  vear  less  the  loading  so  taken. 

••(2)    Notwithstandlnp  paragraphs   (1)   and 
(2)  of  subsection  (di.  (At   m  respect  of  any 
certificate    of    the    installment   type,    during 
the   first   certificate   year,   the  holder   of   the 
(crtlficatc.     upon     surrender     thereof,     shall 
be  entitled  to  a  value   payable   In  cash  not 
less   than  80  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
the  pross  pavments  made  on  the  certificate; 
and   iBi    in  "respect  of  any  certificate  of  the 
Installment  tvpe.  at  any  time  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  certificate  year  and  prior 
to  maturity,  the  holder  of  the  certificate,  up- 
on   surrender    thereof,    shall    be    entitled    to 
a   value   payable   In  cash   not   less   than   the 
then  amount  of  the  reserve  for  such  certi- 
ficate  required    by    clauses    (1)    and    (2)    of 
subparagraph   (Di    of  paragraph   (2)   of  sub- 
section   (al.    less    a    surrender    charge    that 
shall   not  exceed  2   per  centum  of  the   face 
or   maturity    amount   of   the   certificate,   or 
15   per   centum   of    the   amount  of   such   re- 
serve, whichever  is  the  lesser,  but  In  no  event 
shall  such  value  be  less  than  80  per  centum 
of  the  pross  pavments  made  on  the  certif- 
icate.  The   amount   of    the    surrender   value 
lor  the  end  of  each  certificate  year  shall  be 
set  out  in  the  certificate." 

Sec  18  Section  32(a)  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  (15  U  S.C.  80a-31.(ai  ) 
is  amended   to  read  as  follcws: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  regis- 
tered management  company  or  registered 
lace-amount  certificate  company  to  file  with 
the  Commission  any  financial  statement 
signed  or  certified  by  an  Independent  public 
accountant,  unless — 

■111  such  accountant  shall  have  been  se- 
lected at  a  meeting  held  within  thirty  days 
before  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
venr  i  r  before  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders In  that  year  by  the  vote,  cast  In 
person,  of  a  majority  of  those  members  cf 
the  board  of  directors  who  are  not  interested 
[icrsons  of  such  registered  company; 

1 2)  such  selection  shall  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  ratification  or  rejection  at  the 
next    succeeding    annual    meeting   of   stock- 


holders If  .such  meeting  be  held,  except  that 
any  vacancy  occurring  between  annual  meet- 
ings due  to  the  death  or  resignation  of  the 
accountant,  may  be  filled  by  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  those  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  who  are  not  interested  persons  of 
such  registered  company,  cast  in  person  at 
a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
on  such   action; 

••(3)  the  empIovm,->nt  of  such  .iccountant 
shall  have  been  ci>nciitloned  upon  the  right 
of  the  company  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
outstanding  votinp  securities  at  any  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose  to  terminate  such 
employment  forth->v!th  without  any  pen.iUy; 

and 

••|4)   such  certificate  or  rejxirt  of  such  ac- 
count.ant    .=hall    be    addressed    both    t^i    the 
bOLird    of   directors   of   such    registered    com- 
pany and  to  the  security  holders  thereof 
If  the  selection  of  an   accountant  has  been 
rcject«l    pursuant   to   paragraph    (2)    or   hi.s 
employment   terminated   jnirsuant   to   jxira- 
graph"(3).  the  vacancy  so  occurring  may  be 
fi.led   by    a   vote   of   a   majority   of    the   out- 
standin'g    voting    .securities,    either    at    the 
meeting  at  which  the  rejection  or  termina- 
tion occurred  or,   if   not  ;o  filed,   at  a  sub- 
sequent  meeting   which   shah   be   called   for 
the  purpose.   In   the  case  of  a  ;-onimon-law 
trust   of   the  character  desiribcd   <n  section 
161  bi.  no  ratification  of  the  emplovment  of 
such  accountant  shall  be  required  bu^  such 
employment   may    be   terminated    and    such 
account.int  removed  by  action  of  the  iiolders 
of  record  of  a  majority   of  the  ..uustr^nding 
sh.ares  of  beneficial  interest  in  sucli  trust  m 
the  same  manner   ;.s   is   provided   in   section 
16(b)   in  respect  of  the  removal  of  a  trustee, 
and  all   the  provisions  tlierein   conU.ined  as 
to  the  calling  of  a  meeting  shall   be  appli- 
cable. In  the  event  of  such  termin.Ulon  and 
removal,   the   vacancy   so   occurring   may   be 
filled  by  action  of  the  holders  of  record  of  a 
majority  of  the  shares  of  beneficial  interest 
either  at  the  meeting,  if  any,  at  which  such 
termination  and   removal   occurs,   or  by   in- 
struments  in  writing   filed   with   the   custo- 
dian   or  It  not  so  filed  within  a  reasonable 
time   then   at  u   subsequent  meeting   which 
shall  be  called  bv  the  trustees  lor  the  pur- 
pose    The    provisions   of    paragraph    (42i    of 
section  2(a)   as  to  a  majority  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  the  vote  cast  at  any  meeting  ot  the 
shareholders  of  such  a  trust  held  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.' 

Sec    19    Section  33  of  the  Investment  Com 
pany    Act    of    1940     (15    USC.    80a-32i     is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

-FILING    OF    DOCUMFN-TS    WFTH    COMMISSION    IN 
CIVIL    ACTIONS 

•Sec.  33.  Every  registered  investment  com- 
pany which  is  a  party  .ind  every  affiliated  per- 
son "of  such  company  who  is  a  party  defend- 
ant to  any  action  or  claim  by  a  registered  in- 
vestment company  or  a  security  holder  there- 
of In  a  derivative  or  representative  capacity 
against  an  officer,  director,  investment  ad- 
viser, trustee,  or  depositor  of  such  company. 
shall  file  with  the  Commission,  unless  already 
so  filed,  (1)  a  copy  of  all  pleadings,  verdicts. 
or  judgments  filed  with  the  court  cr  served 
in  connection  with  such  action  or  claim.  (2i 
a  copy  of  anv  proposed  settlement,  com- 
promise, or  discontinuance  of  such  action. 
and  (3)  a  copy  of  such  motions,  transcripts, 
cr  other  documents  filed  In  or  Issued  by  the 
court  or  served  in  connection  with  such  ac- 
tion or  claim  as  may  be  requested  in  writing 
by  the  Commission.  If  any  document  referred 
to  In  clause   il).   (2i.  or  i3i  — 

"(A)  is  delivered  to  such  company  or  party 
defenaant.  such  document  shall  be  filed 
vrtth  the  Commission  not  later  than  five  days 
after  the  receipt  thereof;  or 

••(B)  is  filed  in  such  court  or  delivered  by 
such  company  or  party  defendant,  such  docu- 
ment shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  not 
later  than  two  days  after  such  filing  or 
delivery" 


Sec  '^0  Section  36  of  the  Invstment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940  (15  USC.  80a-35)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


INJUNCTIONS     .'^GAINST     BREACH     OF     FInfl  I.\RY 
Din  Y  INVOLVING  PERSONAL  MISCONDUCr 

■•Sec.  36  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
bring  an  action  in  the  jiropcr  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  m  the  United  States 
court  of  anv  territory  or  other  place  .-ubject 
to  the  mrlsdiction  of  the  United  Ktate.s,  alleg- 
ing that  a  person  serMng  <r  acting  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  capacities  has  engaged 
within  five  years  of  the  commencement  of 
the  action  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act 
or  practice  constituting  a  breach  of  fiduciary 
duty  involving  personal  misconduct  m  re- 
spect of  any  registered  investment  company 
for  which  such  person  so  serves  or  acls- 

•■(1)  as  officer,  director,  member  of  any 
advisory  board,  investment  adviser,  or  de- 
ijositor;  or 

••(2)  as  prlncip.il  underwriter,  if  .'=r,<h 
reeistered  company  is  an  open-end  company, 
unit  investment  trust,  or  lace-anv.unt  certifi- 
cate company. 

If  such  allegations  are  established,  the  court 
in.iv  enjoin  such  person  from  acting  in  any 
or  ill!  such  capacities  either  permanently  or 
temporarily  and  award  such  injunctive  or 
other  relief  against  such  jicrson  as  it  in  its 
discretion  deems  appropriate  in  the  circum- 
stances, having  due  regard  to  the  protectioti 
of  investors  and  to  th.e  clicctuation  of  the 
policies  declared  in  ;ertion  Kb)  of  this  tltl<?  ' 
Sec  ''I  section  43(a»  of  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  i  15  USC.  8(Ja-42(n  .  i  ii- 
amendeci   to  read   as   follows: 

■  (a)    Any  person  or  party  aggrieved  by  an 
order   i.ssued  by   the  Commission   under  this 
title   may  obtain  a   review   of  such   order  in 
the   court   of   appeals   of    the   United   States 
within  anv  circuit  where  m  such  i^erson  re- 
sides or  h".is  Ills  principal  place  of  business, 
or  m  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  lor 
the  District  of  Columbia,   by  filing  in  stich 
court,   within  sixty  days   .ifter   the   entry   of 
such  order,  a  written  petition  pr.-ainc  that 
tlie  order  of  the  Commission  be  mcxlified  or 
^i-t   -side  i;-.  v.hcle  or  in  p.art    A  copy  of  such 
petition   .-^hall    be   forthwith    tran.smitted   by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  any  memlicr  of  the 
Conimls.sion.  or  anv  officer  thereof  designated 
by    the    Cimmission    for    that    pun>ose    and 
thereupon    ihe  Commission  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  upon  wliich  the  order  com- 
plained  .'f  wa.s  entered,  as  provided   in  sec- 
tion   2112    of    title    28.    United    St.ites   Code. 
Vpon  the  filing  of  .such  petition  such  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction.  -A'hich  vpon  the  filing 
of   the   rccoi-d   shall    be   exclusive     to   affirm, 
modify  or  set  aside  such  order,  in  whole  or  In 
part    No  oblection  to  the  order  of  the  Com- 
mission sh.ail  be  con.sidored  by  the  court  un- 
less  aiich    objection    shall    have    been    urged 
beforTthe  C.mmlssicn  or  unless  there  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  do  so.  The 
findings  of  the  Commi.'ssion  as  to  the  facts,  il 
supported   bv  substantial   evidence,  shall   be 
conclu-sive.    If    application    is    made    to    the 
court    for    leave    to    adduce    additional    evi- 
dence   and  it  is  shown  to  the  sritisf.iction  o'. 
the   court   that   such   .idditlonal   evidence   is 
maten.il     and     that     there    were     reasonable 
grounds  for  failure  to  .adduce  such  additional 
evidence  m  the  proceeding  Ix-fore  the  Com- 
mission   the  court  mav  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  CommUseion 
and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing  in  such 
manner    .md    upon    such    terms    and    coridl- 
tlons  as  to  the  court  may  se<>m  proper    The 
Commission  may  modify  its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  bv  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  .so 
taken   "and  it  sh<all  file  with  the  court  such 
modified  or  new  findings,  which,  if  supported 
by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive 
and  its  recommendation,  if  any.  for  the  mod.- 
ficatlon  or  setting  .T^lde  of  the  orlglna,l  order 
The  judgment  and  decree  of  the  court  affirm- 
ing   modifying,  or  setting  it&ide,  in  whole  or 
in  part    anv  such   order  of   the  Commission 
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shall  be  flrua  subject  to  r«vl«rw  by  the 
Supfvtne  Court  of  the  United  St»t«e  upon 
ceruorart  or  certlfloation  aa  provUlad  in  sec- 
tion 1254  of  ti:le  28.  United  States  Code  " 

iEC  22  -Section  44  of  the  Investment  Com- 
piny  Act  of  1940  (\h  USC  80a  43  )  la 
,iii;?nded  ti  read  as  follows 

■  Jt-RISDUTIOM    or   OFTENSEa    ANU    SUITS 

■Sk:  44  Ttve  district  courts  ^f  the  Unilt-d 
Stiles  and  the  Unl'-ed  St,ites  courts  of  any 
territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  SUtes  shall  have  JurU- 
dictlon  of  violations  of  "his  title  or  the  rules. 
regulation."!,  or  orders  there  inder.  and.  con- 
currently with  SUt*  and  territorial  courts, 
of  all  suits  in  equity  and  actions  at  law 
brought  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  creat- 
ed by.  or  to  enjoin  any  vlol.^tlon  of.  this  title 
or  the  rules,  retaliations,  or  orders  thereun- 
der Any  cnmln.U  pr-xeedinij  m.iy  be  br  )Ught 
in  the  dlstlct  •*hereln  any  act  or  tr;insactlon 
constituting  the  violation  occurred  A  crim- 
inal proceeding  based  upon  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 34.  or  upon  a  f.iUure  to  file  a  report 
or  other  ctoeum»nt  required  to  be  hied  under 
thia  t.Ue.  -oaay  be  br'>ui?ht  In  the  district 
wherein  the  defendant  Is  an  inhabitant  or 
m.^lntalns  his  principal  office  or  place  of 
business.  Any  suit  or  action  to  enforce  any 
liability  or  dvity  created  by.  or  to  enjom  any 
viL-Ution  of.  this  title  or  rules,  regulation*, 
or  orders  thereunder  may  be  brought  in  any 
such  dlstnct  or  m  the  district  wherein  the 
defendant  Is  an  Inhabitant  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, and  p-oceES  in  such  lmscs  m.iy  be  served 
In  any  district  of  which  the  defendant  Is  .la 
lnh.\b:tant  or  tr-insacu  business  or  wherever 
the  defendant  may  be  f  jtind.  Judgments  and 
decrees  su  rendered  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view as  pro"lded  In  sections  1254.  1291,  1292. 
and  1294  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  No 
c<-«t3  shall  be  assessed  tor  or  .igainst  the  Com- 
mLsslon  in  any  proceeding  under  this  title 
brought  by  or  against  the  Commission  m  any 
court.  TT.e  Commliison  may  intervene  as 
a  party  ;n  any  action  or  suit  to  enXcrce  any 
ll.\bi!ity  or  du.y  created  bv.  or  to  enjoin  any 
noncompliance  with,  section  15(d(  of  this 
ti'le.  or  rules,  regul.itions,  or  orders  there- 
under, brought  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  reg- 
Lstered  investment  company  at  any  stage  of 
such  action  or  suit  prur  to  anal  judgment 
tlierem  ' 

Sec  23  Section  202(a)  of  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  USC.  80b-2.  (ail  Is 
.l.^lend'>d  bv  redeslgnat-n^  paragraphs  (17) 
t;i.-<jU;;.i  1 20 1  as  p.ra^aphs  il8l  through 
I  21 1,  respectively,  and  inserting  immediately 
after  par.igraph  ilSi  a  new  paragraph  as  fol- 
lows 

"(17)  TTie  term  person  associated  with 
an  investment  adviser'  means  any  partner. 
o.Tlcer.  or  director  of  such  investment  ad- 
viser (Or  any  person  per'ormmg  similar  func- 
tions i.  or  any  f>t;rson  d'rectly  or  indirectly 
controU.n^  or  controlled  by  such  Investment 
adviser,  including  .hjiv  employee  of  such  in- 
vestment adviser  except  that  for  the  pur- 
p-jses  of  section  203  of  this  title  i  other  than 
sub-sttlion  if  I  thereof)  persona  associated 
wi'.h  an  investnier.t  adviser  whose  functions 
are  clerical  or  ministerial  shall  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  meaning  of  such  term.  The 
Commission  may  by  rules  and  regulations 
classify,  for  the  purposes  of  any  portion  or 
pvTUona  of  this  title.  f)ersons  inoiuding  em- 
ployees controlled  by  an  Investm'-nt  adviser." 
S«c.  24.  (a)  Section  203ibi  of  the  Invesv 
ment  Advisers  Act  of  1940  (15  USC  80b  3. 
(  b  I  I  la  amended  to  read  as  follows 

"ibi  The  provisions  of  sut>6ectlon  lai  shall 
net  apply  to— 

•■(li  any  Investment  adviser  all  of  whoee 
clients  are  residents  of  the  Suite  within 
which  such  Investment  adviser  maintains  his 
cT  Its  principal  ofllce  and  place  of  business, 
and  who  does  not  furnish  advice  or  Issue 
analyses  or  reports  with  respect  to  securities 
luted  or  admitted  to  unlisted  triidlng  privi- 
leges on  any  national  securities  exchange; 


■(3i    any    Investment   adviser    whose    only 
clients  are  insurance  companies,  or 

••i3i  any  investment  adviser  who  during 
the  course  of  the  preceding  twelve  month* 
has  had  fewer  than  fifteen  clients  and  who 
neither  holds  himself  out  generally  to  the 
public  as  an  investment  ad\lser  nor  arts  as 
an  investment  adviser  to  .iny  Investment 
c  nio  i!.>  registered  under  title  I  of  this  Act." 
(bi  Section  2031  ci  of  svich  Act  (15  CSC. 
80h  3    (CI  I  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

ici  Any  investment  adviser,  or  any  per- 
Sin  who  presently  ronteniplales  becoming 
an  investment  adviser,  may  rcgl.ster  under 
this  section  by  filing  with  the  Commission 
^i\  ..ppUcatlr.n  St  r.'itlstratl.n  Such  appli- 
cation shall  conu»ln  such  of  the  following 
information  .n  such  form  and  detail,  as  the 
Commission  may  by  rules  or  regulations  pre- 
scribe OS  necess.iry  or  appropriate  In  iJie  pub- 
lic interest  or  for  the  protection  of  investors: 
■■(  l  I  information  m  re.spoct  of 
"lAi  the  name  and  form  of  organization 
under  which  the  Investment  adviser  engages 
or  intends  to  eng^oge  In  business:  the  name 
of  the  State  or  other  stiverel^;n  power  under 
which  such  Inveslnient  adviser  is  organized. 
the  locaUon  of  his  or  :ts  principal  business 
office  and  br.mch  offices,  if  any.  the  names 
and  addresses  of  his  or  Its  partners,  .ifflccrs. 
directors,  and  persons  performing  similar 
functions  or  if  such  an  investment  .idvlser 
be  an  individual,  of  such  individual,  and  the 
number  of  his  or  Its  employees. 

"iBi  the  education,  the  business  affilia- 
tions for  the  post  ten  years,  and  the  present 
business  afflll.itlons  of  such  investment  ad- 
viser and  of  his  or  its  p-irtners.  officers, 
directors,  and  persons  performing  similar 
funcuons  and  of  any  controlling  person 
thereof; 

"lO  the  nature  of  the  business  of  such 
Investment  /idvlser.  liKluduig  the  manner 
of  giving  ndvice  and  rendering  analyses  or 
reports; 

■(D)  the  natitre  ;'nd  sc<.>pe  of  the  au- 
thority of  such  luvefctmeiit  advlaer  with 
respect   to   clients'    funds   ivnd   acoounts; 

"(E)  the  baels  or  bases  upon  which  such 
Investment    adviser    is    compensated;    and 

"(P)  whether  such  investment  .ulviser.  or 
any  person  associated  with  such  investment 
adviser  Is  subject  to  any  dusquollflcation 
which  would  be  a  basis  for  denial,  suspen- 
sion, or  revocation  of  registration  of  such 
investment  adviser  un;lcr  the  provisions  of 
subsection  i  e  i  .  and 

",2)  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  such  Investment  adviser 
consists  or  is  to  consist  of  .ictmg  as  Invest- 
ment adviser  and  a  statement  as  to  whether 
a  substantial  part  of  the  busln°ss  of  such 
Investment  adviser  consists  or  Is  to  consist 
of  rendering  investment  supervisory  serv- 
ices 

Elxcept  as  hereinafter  provided,  such  reg- 
istration shall  become  effective  thirty  days 
after  receipt  of  such  application  by  the 
Commission,  or  within  .^uch  siliort^r  period 
of  lime  OS  the  Commission  may  determine. 
Any  amendment  of  an  appllCiillon  filed  not 
u.ore  than  fifteen  days  after  the  hUng  of 
such  .ipplication  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  tiled  with  and  as  a  part  of  such  .ippil- 
cation.  Any  amendnicnt  of  an  application 
tiled  more  than  fifteen  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  application  aiid  before  such  appli- 
cation becomes  effective  ahall  be  deemed 
a  new  application  Incorporating  by  refer- 
ence tlie  un.imended  Items  of  the  earlier 
appllcatl.)n  .Any  amendment  tiled  after  the 
application  has  become  ellectlve  shall  be- 
come effective  thirty  da>-s  after  the  filing 
thereof,  or  at  such  earlier  date  as  the  Com- 
mlssioii  may  order.  ' 

ic)  Section  203  of  such  Act  i  15  USC. 
80b- 3)  is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  id)  as  subsection  (ei,  redesig- 
nating subsection  lei  as  subsection  (g),  and 
inserting  .tfter  subeectlon  icj  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 


"(d)  Any  provision  at  this  title  (other 
than  subeeotloo  i  a )  of  this  section )  which 
prohtbiu  any  act,  practice,  or  course  of 
buslneas  if  the  malls  or  any  means  or  In- 
strumentality of  Interstate  commerce  are 
used  in  connection  therewith  shall  also 
prohibit  any  such  act.  practice,  or  course 
of  business  by  any  investment  adviser  reg- 
istered pursuant  to  this  section  or  any  per- 
son acting  on  behalf  of  sucJi  an  investment 
adviser.  Irrespective  of  any  use  of  the 
nni.s  or  any  means  or  In-suiimenlallty  of 
mterst.ite  commerce  in  connection  there- 
with 

(d»  Redesignated  subsection  le)  (for- 
mcrlv  sub.section  (di  of  section  203  of  such 
Act  .  15  use  BOb-3  id)  )  IS  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•■iei  Tlie  Commission  shall,  after  appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearini;. 
by  order  censure,  deny  registration  to.  or 
suspend  for  .i  period  not  exceeding  twelve 
months,  or  re\oke  the  registration  of.  an 
investment  adviser,  if  it  llnds  that  such 
ceiLsure.  denial,  .suspension,  or  revocation  is 
m  the  public  interest  .md  that  such  Invest- 
ment ;id\iser  or  any  person  associated  with 
such  investment  .idvlser.  whether  prior  to  or 
Gubsequenl  to  becoming  such — 

"ill  has  willfully  made  or  caused  to  be 
made  m  anv  application  for  registration  or 
report  liled  with  ihe  Commission  under  this 
title,  or  in  any  proceeding  before  the  Com- 
miEsion  with  respect  to  registration,  any 
statement  which  was  at  the  time  and  in  the 
light  of  the  circumstances  under  which  It 
was  made  tuhe  or  misleading  with  respect  to 
!inv  mnterial  fact,  or  who  has  omitted  to 
state  in  my  such  application  or  report  any 
material  fact  which  is  required  to  be  staled 
therein:  or 

1 2)  has  been  convicted  within  ten  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  .ippllcailon  or  at 
any  time  thereafter  of  :iny  lelony  or  mis- 
demeanor whkh  the  Conunlsslon  finds  lAI 
invrlves  the  purch:ise  or  sale  of  any  securitv. 
(B)  arises  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  broker,  dealer,  or  investment  ad- 
viser, (C)  involves  embe2aaement,  fraudu- 
lent conversion,  or  misappropriation  of 
funds  or  securities,  or  iD)  Involves  the  vio- 
lation of  section  1341.  1342,  or  1343  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code;  or 

"(3)  is  permanently  or  temporarily  en- 
joined by  order.  Judgment,  or  decree  of  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  from  acting 
.13  an  Investment  adviser,  underwriter, 
broker,  or  dealer,  or  an  affiliated  person  or 
employee  of  iiny  investment  company,  bank. 
or  insunuice  company,  or  from  engnRing  In 
or  continue  any  conduct  or  practice  In  con- 
nection with  iny  such  activity,  or  in  connec- 
tion With  the  purchase  or  sale  of  .-iny  secu- 
ntv;  or 

"(4)  has  willfully  violated  any  provision 
of  the  Securities  .Act  of  1933.  or  of  the  Secu- 
rities Exchange  Act  of  1934.  or  of  title  I  of 
this  Act,  or  of  this  title,  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulitton  under  any  such  .statutes;  or 

■■(5(  has  aided,  abetted,  counseled,  com- 
manded, inducod.  or  procured  the  violation 
by  any  other  person  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  or  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  or  of  title  I  of  this  Act.  or  of  this  title, 
or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  under  any  of 
such  statutes  or  has  l.illed  reasonably  to 
supervise,  with  a  view  to  preventing  viola- 
tions of  such  suitutes,  rules,  and  regulations, 
another  person  who  commits  such  a  viola- 
tion, if  such  other  person  Is  subject  to  his 
supervision:  Provided,  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  t5),  no  person  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  failed  reasonably  to  super- 
vise any  person,  if — 

"(.A)  there  have  been  established  proce- 
dures, and  a  system  for  applying  such  proce- 
dures, which  would  reasonably  be  expected 
to  prevent  and  detect.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
any  -such  violation  by  such  other  person;  and 
•■|B)  such  person  has  reasonably  dis- 
charged the  duties  and  obligations  Incum- 


bent upon  him  by  reason  of  such  procedures 
and  system  without  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  procedures  and  system  were 
not  being  compiled  with;  or 

"(6)  Is  subject  to  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission entered  pursuant  to  subsection  (f) 
of  this  section  barring  or  suspending  the  right 
of  such  iierson  to  be  associated  with  an  in- 
vestment otlvlser.  which  order  Is  In  effect  with 
respect  to  such  i>erson  " 

uM  Section  203  of  such  Act  (15  USC. 
HOb-3  )  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (f)  and  (p)  as  subsections  (h) 
and  ill.  respectively,  and  Inserting  after  re- 
designated subsection  (e)  a  new  subsection 
lis  follows- 

•(f)    The   Commission   may.   after   appro- 
priate notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order  censure  .my  person  or  bar  or  suspend 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  any 
person    from    being   associated   with   an    in- 
vestment   adviser,    if   the    Commission   finds 
that  such  censure,  barring,  or  suspension  Is 
in  the  public  Interest  and  that  such  person 
has  committed  or  omitted  any  act  or  omis- 
sion enumerated   in  paragraph    (1),    (4).   or 
(5)   of  subsection  (e)   of  this  section,  or  has 
been   convicted   of   any   offense   specified    In 
paragraph   i2)    of  subsection   (e)    within  ten 
years  of  the  commencement  of  the  proceed- 
ings  under  this  subsection,  or  Is  enjoined 
from  my  action,  conduct,  or  practice  specified 
in  paragraph   (3)    of  subsection   (e).  It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  anv  person  as  to  whom  such 
an    order    barring   or   suspending   him   from 
being  associated  with  an  investment  adviser 
Is  in  effect,  wlUfullv  to  become,  or  to  be.  as- 
sociated  with  an   investment  adviser,   with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Commission,  and  it 
shall    be    unlawful    for   any   investment   ad- 
viser   to    permit    such   a    person   to   become, 
or  remain,  a  person  lussociated  with  such  In- 
vestment adviser  without  the  consent  of  the 
Commission,     if     such     investment     adviser 
linew.  or  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care 
should  have  known  of  such  order." 

Sec  25  Section  205  of  the  Investment  Ad- 
visers Act  of  1940  (15  U.S.C.  80b-5.)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  loUows: 

"INVESTMENT     ADVISORY     CONTRACTS 

"Sec.  205.  No  investment  adviser,  unless 
exempt  from  registration  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(b).  shall  make  use  of  the  malls  or 
any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  interstate 
commerce,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  enter 
into,  extend,  or  renew  any  investment  ad- 
visory contract,  or  in  any  way  to  perform  any 
investment  advisory  contract  entered  into, 
extended,  or  renewed  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of   this   title.   If   such  contract — 

"  ( 1 )  provides  for  compensation  to  the  In- 
vestment adviser  on  the  basis  of  a  share  of 
capital  gains  upon  or  capital  appreciation  of 
the  funds  or  any  portion  of  the  funds  of  the 
client;  ^.    . 

•■(2)  falls  to  provide.  In  substance,  that 
no  assignment  of  such  contract  shall  be  made 
by  the  investment  adviser  without  the  con- 
.■-ent  of  the  other  party  to  the  contract;  or 

"1 3)  fails  to  provide,  in  substance,  that  the 
investment  adviser,  if  a  partnership,  will 
notify  the  ether  party  to  the  contract  of  any 
change  In  the  membership  of  such  partner- 
ship within  a  reasonable  time  after  such 
change. 

Paragraph  il)  of  this  section  shall  not  (A) 
be  construed  to  prohibit  an  investment  ad- 
visorv  contract  which  provides  for  compen- 
sation based  upon  the  total  value  of  a  fund 
averaged  over  a  uefirite  period,  or  as  of 
(Iclmite  dates,  or  taken  as  of  a  definite  date, 
or  iB)  apply  to  an  investment  advisory  con- 
tract with  an  investment  company  registered 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  which  provides  for 
compensation  based  on  the  asset  value  of 
the  company  averaged  over  a  specified  period 
:;nd  increasing  and  decreasing  proportlon- 
aicly  with  the  investment  performance  of  the 
company  over  a  specified  period  In  relation 
to  the  Investment  record  of  an  appropriate 


Index  of  securities  prices  or  such  other  meas- 
ure of  investment  performance  as  the  Com- 
mission by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  may 
specify.  For  purposes  of  clause  (B)  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  an  index  of  securities 
prices  shall  be  deemed  appropriate  unless 
the  Commission  by  order  bhall  determine 
otherwise.  As  used  in  paragraphs  |2)  and  i3) 
of  this  section,  investment  advisory  contract' 
means  any  contract  or  agreement  whereby  a 
person  agrees  to  act  as  investment  adviser 
or  to  manage  any  investment  or  trading  ac- 
count of  another  person  other  than  an  in- 
vestment company  registered  under  title  I 
of  this  Act." 

Sec  26  The  Investment  Advisers  Act  of 
1940  (15U.S.C.80b-l.-21,)  is  lurther  amended 
by  inserting  immediately  after  section  206 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

"EXEMPTIONS 

"Sec  206A.  Tlie  Commission,  by  rules  and 
regulations,  upon  its  own  motion,  or  by 
order  upon  application,  may  conditionally 
or  uncondltlonallv  exempt  any  person  or 
transaction,  or  any  class  or  classes  of  person, 
or  transactions,  from  any  provision  or  pro- 
visions of  this  title  or  of  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereunder,  if  and  to  the  extent  that 
such  exemption  is  necessary  or  :ippropri:ite 
in  the  public  interest  and  coniistent  with 
the  protection  of  investors  and  'he  pur- 
poses fairly  intended  by  the  policy  and  pro- 
visions of  this  title." 

Sec  27  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  (15  use.  77b.  i  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereol  two  new  para- 
graphs as  follows : 

"(13)  The  term  •insur.ince  company' 
means  a  company  which  is  organized  as  an 
insurance  companv,  whose  primary  and  pre- 
dominant business  activity  is  the  writing  of 
insurance  or  the  reinsuring  of  risks  under- 
written bv  insurance  companies.  :.nd  which 
is  subject  to  supervision  by  the  insurance 
commissioner,  or  a  similar  official  or  agency 
of  a  State  or  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia:  or  anv  receiver  or  similar  official. 
or  any  liquidating  agent  for  such  company, 
in  his  capacity  as  such. 

"(14)  The  term  'separate  account'  means 
an  account  established  and  maintained  by 
an  insurance  company  pursuant  to  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States. 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  of  Canada  or 
any  province  thereof,  under  which  Income. 
gains  and  losses,  whether  or  not  realized, 
from  assets  allocated  to  such  account,  are 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  contract. 
credited  to  or  charged  against  such  account 
without  regard  to  other  mcorne,  gains,  or 
losses  of  the  insurance  company." 

(b)  Section  3(a)  (2i  of  such  Act  il5  USC. 
77c.   (a)(2))   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)   Any  security  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  territory  thereof,  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  by  any  State 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  any  political  .'■ub- 
dlvislon   of   a   State   or   territory,   or   by   any 
public  instrumentality  of  one  or  more  States 
or  territories,  or  by  any  person  controlled  tJ 
supervised  by  and  :u:tlug  as  an  instrumen- 
tality   of    the    Government    of    the    United 
States  pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States;  or  any  certifi- 
cate of  deposit  for  any  of  the  foregoing;   or 
any    security   issued    or    guaranteed    by    ;uiy 
bank;  or  any  security  issued  by  or  represent- 
ing an  interest  In  or  a  direct  obligation  of  a 
Federal  Reserve  Bank;  or  any  interest  or  jxir- 
tlcipation  in  anv  common  trust  fund  or  nm- 
llar  fund  mainuiined  by  a  bank  exclusively 
for  the  collective   investment   and   reinvest- 
ment of  assets  contributed  thereto  by  such 
bank   in    its    capacity    as    trustee,    executor, 
administrator,   or  guardian:    or  any   interest 
or   participation    in   a   collective    trust   fund 
maintained  by  a  bank  or  in  a  sep.irate  ac- 
count maintained  by  an  insurance  company 
which  Interest  or  participation  Is  issued   in 
connection  with  (A)   a  stock  bonus,  pension. 


or  profit-sharing   plan  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements   lor    quahfication    under    section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ctxle  of  1954,  or 
iBi    an   annuitv   plan   which   meets   the   re- 
quirements   for    the    deduction    of    the    em- 
ployer's  contribution    under   section   4041  a) 
,2)'  of  such  Code,  other  than  any  plan  de- 
scribed   in   clause    (A)    or    (B)    of   this   para- 
graph and  wlilch  covers  employees,  some  or 
all  of  whom  are  employees  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section   -nil  (CM  1)    of  .such  Code.  Tlie 
Commission,    bv    rules    and     regulations    or 
order,   shall    exempt    Irom    the   provisions   ol 
section   5   of    this   title   any   interest  or   ixir- 
ticipation  i-ssued  m  connection  with  a  stock 
bonus,    peii.sion,    profit-sharing,    or    lUinuity 
plan  which  covers  employees,  .some  or  all  o! 
whom  are  emplovees  within  the  me-anlng  ol 
section   401(cl(li    of   the   Internal   Revenue 
Code  of   1954.  if  and  to  the  exunt  that  the 
Commission  determines  this  to  \x  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  publ*'-  interest  and  con- 
sistent with  the  protection  of  investors  and 
the   purposes   fairlv   intended   by   the   policy 
and  provisions  of  this  title.  For  the  purpo.ses 
of  this  ixiragraph.  a  security  Issued  or  guar- 
anteed bv  a  bank  shall  not  include  any  iiiU'r- 
cst  or   participation   in   any   collective   trui-t 
fund  maintained  by  a  bank:    and  the   term 
•bank'    means    any    national    bank,    or    .uiy 
Ixinklng    institution    organized     under     the 
laws  ol   any   State,  territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  business  of  which  is  mb- 
stantlallv  conlmed  to  banking  ;aid  is  super- 
vised   bv    the    suite    or    territorial    banking 
commission  or  similar  official:  except  th.a  :n 
the  case  of  a  common  trust  lund  or  .-.imll.;r 
fund,   or   a   collective   trust    lund.    the    term 
'bank'  has  the  same  meaning  .us  :n   the  In- 
vestment ComDanv  Act  cjl  1940.  " 

ic)    .Section  3(aM5)  of  .such  Act  i  15  U.SC. 
77c  (a)  1 5)     is    amended    to   read    as    lollows: 
■■i5)    Ajiy  security  issued  (Ai    by  a  savings 
and  loan  ivssoclation.  building  and  loan  as- 
sociation,       cooperative      bank,      homestead 
association,   or  similar  institution,  -a-hich   is 
supervised  and  examined  by  SUte  or  Federal 
aulhoritv  having  supervision  over  any  such 
institution,  except  that  the  foregoing  exemp- 
tion shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  ?uch 
securitv  where  the  issuer  takes  irom  the  totai 
amount  paid  or  deposited  by  the  purchaser. 
■oy  wav  ol  any  lee.  cash  value  or  other  device 
whatsoever,  either  upon  termination  of   the 
investment  at  maturity  or  before  maturity 
an    aggregate    amount    In    excess    of    3    per 
centum  of  the  face  value  of  fuch  security, 
or    (Bi    bv    (1)    a   larmers  cooperative   orga- 
nization exempt  Irom  tax  under  section  52! 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ol  1954.  di)   a 
corporation  described   in  .■section   501(c)  il6i 
of   such   Code   and    exempt    from   tax   under 
.section  501  lal    of  such  Code,  or   (Hi)    a  cor- 
poration  described   in   section   501(ci(2)    of 
such  C(Xie  which  is  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a)  of  such  Code  and  is  organized 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  holding  title  to 
property,   collecting   income   therefrom,   and 
turning  over  the  entire  amount  thereof,  less 
expenses,  to  an  organization   or  corporation 
described  m  clause  ii)  or  ilU;". 

I  d  I  Section  25  of  such  .Act  i  15  U.SC.  77y  > 
IS  amended  bv  inserting  ■lai"  after  "Sec. 
•25.".  and  by  adding  at  the  end  -.hereof  of  new 
subsection  as  lollows: 

•lb)  In  respect  ol  anv  interest  or  partici- 
pation m  anv  collective  trust  fund  mai:.- 
t  lined  bv  a  bank  which  is  issued  :n  connec- 
tion Willi  a  stock-bonus,  pension,  or  profit- 
sharing  plan  which  meets  the  reouiremenw 
for  quahflc  itlon  under  section  401  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  covers 
emplovees.  some  or  all  of  whom  arc  employees 
withii;  the  meaning  of  section  401iciili  o; 
such  CCKie.  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties 
vested  m  the  Commission  under  this  tAle. 
including  all  the  powers,  functions,  and  df- 
ties  vested  m  ihe  Commission  under  sectlcn 
3(a)(2).  ill  with  respect  to  funds  main- 
tained by  national  banKS  and  banks  operating 
under  the  CtKie  ol  Law  for  the  District  of  Co- 
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lumbl*.  ar»  7«st«d  in  the  CocnptroHor  of  th» 
Currency,  (3)  wttb  re«p«>ct  to  fundi  maln- 
t-iined  by  all  oth«r  member  bania  of  the 
Ftvler^i  B««rye  8y«tem,  we  ve«ted  in  the 
Bixrd  or  Governor*  of  ihe  Federal  Reserve 
System,  i3)  vrlth  reepect  to  runda  malnUilned 
by  ill  other  banJu  whoee  depoeits  aj-e  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  C.>rpora- 
tlon.  ;*re  vealed  la  the  Bc»ard  of  Directors  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpor.illon. 
and  li)  wiih  respect  to  funds  maintained  by 
inv  other  banlc.  are  vested  in  whichever  of 
the  ibove- named  agencies  such  bank  '.-.ecM 
by  hhng  with  such  .igency  a  written  decl.ira- 
tlon  taat  It  elects  to  maintiUn  a  collective 
trust  fund  described  la  '.his  subsection  The 
CjmptroUer  of  the  Currency,  the  Board  c»f 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  >f  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  shall  have  power  to 
make  such  rules  aiid  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  for  Uie  execution  of  U\e  functions 
vested  m  tham.  as  provided  m  this  section. 
and  none  >f  the  rules,  regulations,  forms.  jT 
orders  i»ued  or  adopted  by  the  Commission 
pursu.uit.  to  this  UCe  shiUl  be  in  ai^y  way 
binJin<  Ui^n  such  officers  and  ^igenciea  in 
the  performance  >t  iuch  functions,  or  upon 
any  such  funds  lu  connection  with  the  per- 
formance of  such  funcUons  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  bank'  when  used 
In  connecflon  with  a,  collective  trust  fund, 
has  the  same  meanm?  as  In  the  Investment 
Company  Act  jf  1940." 

3ec  28  ia»  Secuon  3iat  I  121  of  the  Secu- 
rities E.\clian.?e  Act  of  IJA*  '  15  U  SC  78cia) 
(1211  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••il2)     The    term     exempted    security"    or 
'exempted      securities'      includes      securities 
which   ire   Urect  obligations  of  or  obligations 
(guaranteed  .is  to  princlpivl  or  interest  by  the 
United  States,  such  ?ecurlUes  ussued  or  guar- 
anteed by  corporations  in  which  the  United 
Sta'es   has    a   direct   or   indirect    Interest   as 
snal!  be  designated  for  exemption  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  .ts  necessao'  ''r  appro- 
priate In  the  public  interest  or  for  the  pro- 
tection   of    irvestors.    securlUes    which    are 
direct  obligations  of  or  obligations  guaran- 
teed  as   to   principal  or   interest  by   a  State 
or  my  pollUcal  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  any  mu- 
nicipal  corporate   instrumentality  of  one   or 
more  States,  any  Interest  or  participation  In 
any    common    trust    fund    or    similar    fund 
maintained  by  a  b  ink  exclusively  for  the  col- 
lective investment   and   reinvestment  of  as- 
sets contributed  thereto  by  such  bank  In  its 
capacity  as  trustee,  executor,  administrator, 
or   guardian,    any    Interest   or    participation 
in  a  collective   trust   fund   maintained  by   a 
bank  or  m  a  separate  account  maintained  by 
an  insurance  company  which  interest  or  par- 
ticipation is  issued  in  connection  with   (A) 
a    stock-bonus,    pension,    or    profit-sharing 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  for  quall- 
nc:ition   under   section   401    of    the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1'.'54.   or    iB)    an   annuity 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  for  the 
deduction    of    the    employers    contribution 
under  secuon  404iai  i2)   of  such  Code,  other 
than  any  plan  described  In  clause  lA)  or  (B) 
of    this    paragraph    which    covers   employees 
some  or  all  of  whom  are  employees  within 
the   meaning   of   section   401(c)  iH    of   such 
Code:    and  such  other  securities  (which  may 
include,    among    others,    urueglstered    secu- 
rities the  market  in  which  Is  predommanUy 
Intrastate  I   as  the  Commission  may.  by  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the    protection    of    investors,    either    uncon- 
ditionally or  uF>on  specified  terms  and  condi- 
tions or  for  stated  periods,  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  any  one  or  more  provisions  of 
this  title  which  by  their  terms  do  not  apply 
to   an    'exempted    security'   or   to    exempted 
securities'. ■* 

(b)  SecUon  3(a)  i  19)  of  .such  Act  i  15  U  S  C. 
78c(a)(19))    Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(19)  Tbe  terms  •Inveetment  comp*ny'. 
■amil»t«d  person',  insurance  company',  and 
'separate  account'  have  the  same  meanings 
as  in  the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1»40  " 
(C)  SecUon  12(g)  i  3)  of  such  Act  (15  USC. 
781.  (g)i2))  is  iunended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subparagraph  as  follows: 
"(H)  any  interest  or  p.ictlcli>alion  in  any 
collective  trust  funds  maintained  by  a  bank 
or  in  a  separate  account  maintained  by  an 
Insurance  ccimpany  which  Interest  or  par- 
ticipation Is  l.*sued  in  connection  with  il)  a 
stock  bonus,  pension,  a  proflt-sh.irlng  plan 
which  meets  the  requiremenla  for  qualifica- 
tion under  section  401  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  ia54,  or  ill)  an  annuity  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  :t>r  deduction 
of  the  employer's  contribution  under  section 
404iai(2i  iif  such  Code.  wlUch  covers  t-m- 
plovees  some  or  all  of  whom  are  employees 
withm  the  meaning  of  section  401(Cm1)  of 
such  Code  " 

idl    Section    12(11    of  such   Act    (15   USC. 
781i  1 1  I   la  ujnended  to  read  as  follows: 

■il)    In  respect  of  any  iiecurltles  issued  by 
banks   the  de;x«lt«  "f  which  are  insured   in 
accordance  with   the   Federal   Deposit   Insur- 
ance Act.  or  any  interest  or  participation  in 
any   collecll\o   trust    fund   maintained   by   a 
bank   which   Is  issued   in  connection   with  a 
stock   bonus,   pension,  or  proht-sharing  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  for  qualitlca- 
tlon  under  section  4ul  .if  Uie  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  ly54  and  covers  employees,  some 
or    all    of    whom   :ire   employees    -Arlthln    the 
meaning  of  section  40Uc»(l)    of  such  C.«le. 
the  powers,   functions,  and  duties   '.  ested  in 
the  Commission  under  this  title  to  administer 
and    enforce    sections    r2.    13.    I4(u).    14ic). 
15(d).    and    16.    (1)     with    respect    to    funds 
mainUlned  by  national  banks  and  banks  op- 
erating under  the  Code    .f  Law  for  the  D.s- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  .are  vested  In   the  Comp- 
troller of   the  Currency.    i2)    with   respect   to 
funds  maintained  by  ,ill  other  member  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  are  vested  in 
the  Board  of   Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  i3)  with  respect  to  funds  main- 
tained by  other  bank.'  whose  dc[X)slts  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Dep«lt  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, are  vested  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Federal  Depf;>sit  Insurance  Corporation, 
and  i4i  with  respect  to  funds  maintained  by 
any   other    bank,    .are   vested    in   such   one   of 
the  above-named  agencies  .as  any  such  bank 
may  elect  by  flllng  with  such  .agency  a  written 
declaration  that  it  elects  to  maintain  a  'x>l- 
lectlve   trust  fund  described  in  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Comptroller  of   the  Currency,   the 
Board   of   Governors   of    the   Federal    Reserve 
System,   and   the   Board   of   Directors   of   the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  shall 
have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  the  functions  vested  in  them    is  provided 
In  this  section,  and  none  of  the  rules,  regula- 
tlon-'i.  forms,  or  orders  issued  or  .idopted  by 
the  Commission   pursuant  to   this  title  shall 
be  in  any  "*ay  binding  upon  such  officers  and 
agencies  In   the   performance  of  such   func- 
tions, or  upon  any  such  funds  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  such  functions." 

Sec.  '29  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of   lis  enactment,  except  that — 

(1)  sections  5  la).  (b).  and  (c);  8  la). 
(CI,  and  id);  9(a);  11:  18:  24(a);  and  25 
(amending  sections  10  (a),  (b).  and  lo;  15 
(ai.  (C).  and  id):  17(f);  19;  and  32(ai  of 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940;  and 
sections  203(bi  and  205  "f  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940.  respectively)  shall  take 
effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year  after 
tlie  date  of  enactment  'if  this  .\el; 

(2)  that  part  of  section  5id)  which  ."iub- 
stltutes  ■  interested  jx-rsons"  for  '  alflllated 
persons"  In  section  10|d)  of  the  Investment 
Compaiiy  Act  of  1940  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  year  :ilter  the  dale  of 
enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  sections  16(a)  and  17  i  amending:  sec- 
tions 27ia)  and  28  uf  the  Investment  Com- 
pany Act  of  1940)  shaU  take  eflect  upon  the 


explraUon  of  six  month*  after  the  d»te  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passfd. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  .^     .    .. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire IMr.  MclNTYREl  deserves  the  high 
praise  of  the  Senate  for  the  exemplaiy 
manner  in  which  he  sU-cred  the  mutual 
funds  measure  to  its  successful  adoption. 
Joined  by  the  dlstinguLshed  Senator  from 
Alabama  !  Mr  Sp.^rkman  1 ,  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Banklnp:  Committee,  he  ex- 
lilbited  the  strong  advocacy  and  keen 
diligence  that  have  characterized  his 
service  in   this  body.   We  are   grateful. 

We  are  grateful,  also,  for  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Bennett]  on 
this  measure.  While  expressing  a  differ- 
InfT  view  on  the  merits  of  some  features 
of  the  proposal,  he  joined  to  assure  its 
efficient  dispo:.ltlon.  The  same  may  be 
.said  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  IMr.  Case)  and  the  other 
Senators  whose  support  and  assistance 
were  so  generously  forthcominK. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readin^i  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  iwreed  to  the  report  of  the 
comiiultee  of  conference  on  the  disasree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
■  H.R.  17903'  making  appropriations  for 
public  works  for  water  and  power  re- 
sources development,  including  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal, 
certain  asencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  In- 
terstate Commission  on  the  Potomac 
River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  that  the  Hou.se 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  tlie 
amendment  uf  the  Senate  numbered  3  to 
the  bill,  and  coiicurrcd  therein. 

The  mc.s.sa!:c  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  repwrt  of  tl-.e 
committee  of  conference  on  the  di.saeree- 
in^  voles  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 

IIR  16913  inakm;  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  A'^riculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  Uie  fiical  year  endin:; 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  Hou^e  receded  from  its  disapree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbeied  13  to  the  bill  and  concurred 
therein,  and  that  the  House  receded  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14,  19,  24,  25,  and 
40  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  sev- 
erally with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 

requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  further  announced  thai 

the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
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or  the  senate  to  the  bill  (H.^  10«15,  to     -"o«j«^-  .^^^r C o^e^anre^ -    ^^'^l^T-^^ioTiLX'  T'n^t 
amend  section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act      j    ^^  qj  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  En-     action,  if  they  failed  to  pass  the  pro- 
of 1956.  .         gineertng  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  and     ^^^^^  legislation  before  the  Senate,  that 
The  measage  also  announced  that  the     ^^^  officers  and  employees  m  the  postal  fleid     ^^^  united  States  would  have  not  only 
House  insisted  upon  its  amMidments  to     service,  except  thoee  in  regional  offices,  shall     ^^^,^^^.^1^53  mail  service  but  also  third- 
the  bill  (S.  36M)  to  extend  for  3  yeara     not  be  taken  into  account  ^^^   fourth-class   maU   service— despite 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrl-        j^^.  mqnRGNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug-     ^^e  fact  that  we  have  charged  the  first- 
culture  to  make  indemnity  payments  to     ggst  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  class  users  of  the  maU  approximately 
dairy  farmers  for  milk  required  to  be        ,j^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk     5500  million  a  year  more  and  the  other 
withheld  from  commercial  markets  be-     ^^^  ^^j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^il  some  $500  million  addi- 
cause  it  contains  residues  of  chemicals        ^^^^   assistant   legislative    clerk    pro-     tional,  making  a  toUl  of  a  bilhon  dol- 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the     gee^jed  to  call  the  roll.                                     lars  of  new  revenue.  We  made  the  promise 
Federal  Government,  disagreed  to  by  the        ^^  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask     ^^^^^  ^y^  would  give  better  service,  and 
Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked     unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for    ^.g  ^re  trying  to  do  so. 
by  the  Senate,  on  the  disagreeing  votes     ^^^g  quorum  call  be  rescinded.  The  most  rapid  turnover  of  employees 
of  the  two  House*  thereon,  and  that  Mr.        .^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without    j^  the  Federal  Government  is  that  in 
PoACK.  Mr.  Gathings,  Mr.  McMiLLMT.  Mr.     objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                               the    Post    Office    Department.    Conse- 
Belchkr,  and  Mr.  Tkague  of  Calilornia        ^^   MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the    quently  because  of  the  filling  of  jobs  by 
■were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of     pg^ding  blU  does  three  things.  It  amends     attrition,  this  would  be  limited  to  filling 
the  House  at  the  conference.                         ^^^  House-passed  bill  which  provides  a    only  three  out  of  every  four  jobs  and 
The  message  further  announced  that     ^^^  section  to  give  the  Postmaster  Gen-     definitely  would  bring  about  third-  or 
the  House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution     ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  appropriate  dis-     fourth-class  maU  delivery  for  the  first- 
(HJ.  Res.  1420)  making  continuing  ap-     ^j nj^^y  action  including,  when  circum-     ^lass  users,  who  are.  of  course,  the  pre- 
propriatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  ana     g^^^y^g  warrant,  suspension  from  duty     fgrred    customers    of    the    Post    Office 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested    ^y^Qut  pay,  reduction  in  pay.  demotion    Department. 

the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  ^  grade,  or  removal  from  service,  against        ^j^jg  ^m  would  exempt  the  postal  field 

^^— ^^-^^—  any  employee  who  forcibly  assaults  any    service    from    the    employment   ceiling 

^,rr^   ,,^T,.,rT,  oirar»T  TTTinv        othcT  employee  whUe  such  other  em-     provided  in  section  201  of  Public  Law 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION        ^^^^^  ^^  engaged  in  the  performance  of     9o_364. 

SIGNED  j,^^g  official  duties  or  on  account  of  the        ^^  j^jy  22  and  23,  the  Committee  on 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  performance  by  such  other  employee  of  p^^^  office  and  Civil  Service  held  pub- 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  his  official  duties.  hq  hearings  on  the  effect  of  section  201 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  181)  The  second  section  of  the  bill  strikes  ^^  ^^e  operations  of  the  postal  service, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  designate  out  the  words  "any  post  office  inspector  postmaster  General  W,  Marvin  Watson 
the  week  of  August  4  through  August  10,  and  adds  language  to  make  it  a  crime  ^j^^j  Director  of  the  Budget  Charles  J. 
1968  as  "Professional  Photography  to  effectuate  an  assault  upon  "any  postal  gwick  testified  at  length  on  the  precise 
Week  "  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Acting  inspector,  any  postmaster,  officer,  or  em-  g^g^^.  ^hich  the  employment  oeUing  will 
President  pro  tempore.                                   ployee  in  the  field  service  of  the  Post     ^ave   upon   postal   operations   and   the 

Office  Department."  legal  authority  of  the  Director  to  relieve 

■^^"■^"^"^^~  This  makes  it  a  Federal  offense  to  in-     ^^^e  postal  service  from  the  effect  of  the 

ASSAULTS  ON  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES     terfere  physically  with  anyone  engaged     employment  celling.  Additional  testimony 

AND  POSTAL  SERVICE  CURTAIL-     in  the  deUvering  of  the  U.S.  maU.  Cer-     ^^  heard  from  the  National  Associa- 

MiaHTS  talnly,  the  many  such  happenings  across     ^jon  of  Letter  Carriers,  United  Federa- 

,..,ct:,tt:^t^  w,  r.ro«i,ion*  T  «*     the  countTy,  and  particularly  Ih  the  large     tion  of  Postal  Clerk,  and  the  National 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre^nt^I  ask     ^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^^  p^^  employees     postal  Union,  which,  collectively,  repre- 

unanlmous  consent  that  "i«°ef^^  Pf?      are  being  subjected  to  physical  abuse  and    gent  more  than  600.000  postal  employ- 

ceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  wo.     ^^^^^^  injury  because  of  assaults  that     ggg  The  hearings  have  been  printed  and 

^*^^™Jim^r-  oTiTJ^PFR   The  biU     have  been  and   are   being   made   upon     are  available  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  DUi     ^^^^  .^^^  assaults  are  being  made  for        Postmaster  General  Watson  testified 
will  be  stated  by  tiue.  ^^  purpose  of  attempting  to  secure  items     ^^at  in  order  to  comply  with  section  201 

The   ASSISTANT   L^iSAXiVE   CLEUt.   A     y^^         ^^  ^hc  U.S.  mail.  This  wording     ^he  postal  service  would,  over  a  4-year 
biU    iHR.    15387)    to   amend   Utle    39.     lightens  up  the  law.  perioTmake  the  foUowing  reductions  In 

United  States  Code,  to  provide  a  aisci-  ^^^    perhaps    the    only    con-     service   and.   correspondingly,   in   posl- 

pUnary  action  against  employees  in  the     ^  j^      rt  of  the  biU.  is  a  provision     ^jons- 

postal  field  service  who  assaiUt  other    JJ^J^T^^gcUve  from  the  date  of  this    "°"'-  Keduciior, 

employees  in  such  service  In  the  per-        .  ^jgr  which  the  Senate  thought  it  '7, 

formance  of  official  duties,  and  for  other     ^'/JgJ^  of    in    passing    the    bill  service  change  pos^uon, 

purposes.  ^™„„,n^    t    ♦»,-«.     which  included  the  tax  increase  and  the     close  au  rural  (4th-cia88)  post  office. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICEB.  Is  there     ^^^^^^  the  number  of  personnel  that        and   50   percent   of   contract  su- 
?^m  Montli!??  '"*  was  provided  by  the  Smathers- Williams     ^^l^i^;^-^;^--^.;^:::::    a.  000 

irom  Montana f       „Ki^Hr>n    the  <5Anate      amendment.  ^i^se  ail  window  ser\-lces  at  1st-  and 

There  being  "^  ^^'J^tion  *he  Sen^        ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j  ^^^^  ^j^g  sg^ate.  it  pro-     ^'°'/.,lL  p^^  offices  1  day  a  weei...    2. 274 
proceeded  to  consider  the  ^lUwhlch  naa  ^^^  ^^  cutback  whatsoever  in  the     Eliminate  all  postal  work  on  Saturday 

been  reported  from  the  Committee  on     p^  Q^ggg  Department  employees.  It  was        and  Sunday  without  regard  to  de- 
Post    Office    and    CivU    Service,    wlto     ^^^^^   ^^^   this  Department   is   a        lay  in  mail  or  extra  force  required 

t^wr  "?oVc?bVTrik'e  o^  •isa^'S     p-'^-  -^,,?[  o^^sSToo^Sf  Se     ScL^.T^if  f^o^^o-as"  w'-g^-n  "^  "^ 

^F?^?^^^rd^?^e^t'^aSis^  r^^^i^^^^'^i^^^^^^^^      ^eS^^^uSy^i^-urr.-    ^ 

LTSS  1^ 20r"^era"new^1Sn:     -  .^^^^  riSclnT^thln^:     eiry  ^tfdrntSrderiVe;^--:.u.in-a-te    '■''' 

as  follows:  ^^  of  employees  in  the  Post  Office  De-         Saturday  and  1  additional  day 22.711 

SEC.  3.  EfifectlTC  on  the  date  of  enactment  j^g^j   ^re   engaged  in  the   physical     Parcel   post  delivery— reduce  service        ^^^ 

'^rth^Vrovlslon.  of  section  201  of  the  ^f^,  ^''^',^^'^^^TJTyJ  Clly  '  h^fn^^  TeUvVry--UmI^       ' 

nevenue    and   Expenditure    Control    Act   of  mail  that  this  country  handl^  eacn  year.  ^t^^day  service  and  reduce  service 

1968   shall   cea«e   to   apply   with  respect  to  xo   have   apphed   the   vast   shrinkage  on  other  days  to  1  delivery  a  day--     1,378 

officers  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Re-  provided  for  in  the  bill  that  came  from  Rural   delivery— reduce   service   ***   '             _ 

search   and  Baigineerln*   of   the  Port  CWBoe  ^^^    conference,    amplifying    and    going         days   per  week 1,797 

Department,  and  officers  and  employee*  la  w-y-j^j  ^i^g  Smathers-WiUiams  amend-  city,  residential  and  rural  deUvery — 

the  postal  fleld  serrloe  except  Xh.<3m  In  re-  '        deluding  the  Post  Office  in  this  no    extension    of    service    to    n»w 

^XTt^"!^  the  provi-on.  ot  .ucU  series  of  cuts,  to  have  made  effective  this        homes   - »■ 
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RetiMction 
m 
Service    changf  posiftt>»n 

Collection  iervlce-  restrlrt  Saturday 
s^r.lce  ui  the  Sunday  schedule  .  .  - 
Elimlnrtt*  new  triunlng  ppiRrams. 
rertain  mecrianlzatlon  projects, 
mananement  proRr^ims  f'lr  serv- 
ice imprtivementa.  certain  tran«- 
portation  and   logistical  support. -- 


380 


5   676 


Total -.- 83   a38 

The  new  subdivisions  and  additions, 
the  new  shopping  centers  and  the  new 
office  buildln«s  that  urow  up  around  the 
perimeter  would  be  denied  anv  s«'nice 
whatever,  unless  they  went  to  a  postal 
substation  or  to  a  central  sUtion  They 
would  not  receive  door-U)-donr  delivery 

Mr  President,  you  mi«ht  dmp  a  letter 
In  the  box  on  Saturday  and  vou  will  find 
there  will  be  one  pickup  made  at  per- 
haps 9  o  cloclc  in  the  mominK  of  the  day 
on  which  you  mail  the  letter 

Based  on  historical  attrition  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  a  reduction 
would  be  required  m  the  positions  that 
we  now  use  to  carry  the  mail  in  the  most 
expeditious  type  service 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  testified  that  the  authority  grant- 
ed him  under  section  201  to  provide  relief 
for  agencies  was  limited  and  could  not 
be  used  for  wholesale  relief  from  the  em- 
ployment ceiling    He  said 

Mr  ZwuK  I  doubt  if  I  will  i?lve  <inv 
igency  complete  relief  I  doubt  if  that  will 
meet  the  test  of  most  efTlclent  operation  '>f 
the  Government  under  these  provisions  .md 
I  would  further  doubt  that  in  the  next  few 
months  At  least  -we  will  look  -it  it  .vKam  in 
3  months— that  we  are  Rolnt?  to  give  any 
relief  Uj  the  Post  Office  Department  under 
the  provisions  of  this  law  If  the  Congress 
can  dl8ting\iish  between  the  P<«t  Office  and 
all  other  activities  iind  want  to  exempt  it. 
we  certainly  aave  no  objection  and  there- 
fore I  have  no   )bjection 

Senator  Habtke  What  vou  are  saving  is 
that  vou  intend  to  make  no  refommenda- 
tlona  concerning  the  Post  Office  Department 
as  you  see  It  at  the  present  time  now  or  m 
the  foreseeable  future   Is  'hat  fair^ 

B*r    ZwiCK    That  is  right 

Senator  Hartke  So  as  far  .is  thev  are  con- 
cerned, whatever  is  necessary  in  their  juitg- 
ment  to  live  with  you  .say  Well  be  it  That 
la  just  your  bad  luck  and  whoever  is  in- 
volved has  to  aufTer    Is  that  fair''  ' 

Mr   ZwKK    Yes   sir 

JtSTirit  ATION     foR     THE     EXEMPTION 

The  commitu-e  unanunously  recom- 
mends that  post  offices  and  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Engineering  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  headquarters  be  ex- 
empted entirely  from  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201.  and  that  the  number  of  employ- 
ees in  post  offices  and  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  EiiKineerinK'  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  applying  the  employment 
ceiling  to  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  employment  ceiluig  be  made  to  apply 
to  the  regional  offices  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice and  the  headquarters  in  Washington, 
other  than  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Engineermg 

The  committee  does  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  Im- 
portance of  the  postal  service  to  the 
American  public  It  Is  the  vital  lifeline  in 
our  society  and  economy,  without  which 
our  economic,  industrial,  and  social  in- 
stitutions would  be  seriously  disrupted. 


That  has  never  happened  in  this  Nations 
hl.stor>-  The  twwilal  service  has  func- 
tioned 7  days  a  we«'k  ever  since  the  Gov- 
ernment was  established,  even  including 
the  Civil  War.  when  .he  US  Post  Office 
Department  continued  to  deliver  mall  in 
the  Cunfi'deracy 

Unlike  some  ( iovenimeiil  functions, 
the  volume  "f  mail  cannot  be  controlled 
unle.ss  ConKri'.s.s  iiicrca.ses  rates  of  post- 
age to  make  it  tx-onomically  unreall.stic. 
or  unless  Congress  enacts  Ituislatlon 
placing  an  embargo  upon  the  mailuig  of 
a  particular  cltuss  or  kind  of  mail  .Absent 
these  extraordinary  remedies  mall  vol- 
ume will  mciease  as  the  t-conoiiiy  «rows 
and  as  the  [xipulation   iiurcases 

To  roll  back  by  attrition  the  level  of 
emplovmeni  m  the  Post  Office  to  that 
existing  on  .June  30.  1966,  would  require 
a  reduction  of  76.539  full-time  permanent 
positions  and  6,669  nonpermanent  posi- 
tions, a  total  of  83.238  Mall  volume  has 
increased  from  75  6  billion  pieces  in  fiscal 
year  1966.  to  an  estimated  84  billion 
pieces  in  fiscal  year  1969.  an  increase  of 
8  4  billion  pieces  There  are  4  million 
more  city  deliveries,  666.000  more  rural 
deliveries,  and  358,000  more  busine.ss  de- 
liveries estimated  for  ft.scal  year  1969 
than  there  were  in  fiscal  year  1966 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
has  increased  4  million  The  gross  na- 
tional product  has  Increased  from  $717  5 
billion  in  fl.scal  year  1966  to  $822.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1968  Mall  to  American 
.servicemen  in  Vietnam  has  increased  59 
percent  during  the  same  2-year  period 

(■•J.STM      Kt-VrNlKS 

The  postal  .service  will  collect  $6,287- 
552.000  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress  to  spend  $7,128 
million  The  cash  flow  from  the  Treasury 
uf  tax  dollars  will  be  $735,427,000  That 
means  this  amount  comes  out  of  ordinary 
revenues  of  our  country  uncovered  by 
the  actual  receipts  of  the  Post  Office 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958,  certain  services  provided  by 
the  Post  Office  are  exempt  from  con- 
sideration for  the  purpose  of  ratemak- 
mg  These  exemptions,  which  relate  to 
transmission  of  religious,  charitable,  and 
philanthropic  .second-  and  third-class 
mail,  a  portion  of  rural  and  .star  route 
costs,  and  other  specifically  identified 
.services,  costs  $622  million  Thus,  the  only 
portion  of  the  entire  1969  ixistal  appro- 
priations which  is  not  recaptured  either 
by  postal  revenues  or  by  a  specific  pro- 
vision of  law  enacted  by  Congress  Is  SI  13 
million 

The  8  4-billlon  increase  In  mail  volume 
since  1966  has  generated  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  in  additional  revenue.  The  2- 
billlon-pleie  increase  estimated  for  fiscal 
year  1969  will  bring  In  approximately 
$149  million  m  additional  revenue  at  a 
cost  of  $113  million  Thus,  the  Post  Of- 
fice t;ains  $35  million  toward  its  operat- 
ing cost 

By  decreasing  services,  closing  post 
offices,  and  restricting  delivery  in  busi- 
ness and  residential  areas,  the  Post  Of- 
fice cannot  and  will  not  reduce  operat- 
ing expenses  as  rapidly  as  it  will  lose 
revenue  Revenue  stops  the  day  the 
postage  Is  not  purchased  Operating  ex- 
penses stop  only  when  employees  are  laid 
otr,    when   facilities   are   .shut   down,   or 


whenever   other   long-term    actions   are 
taken 

POSTAL     fMPIOYMENT 

Tliere  are  about  730,000  employees  in 
the  entire  postal  establishment  at  the 
present  lime  They  can  be  divided  Into 
three  groups  full-time  permanent,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  regular":  part- 
time  permanent,  commonly  referred  to 
as  carreer  substitute";  and  part-time 
temporary,  who  may  be  api>ointed  for  an 
mdehnite  period  or  for  a  .specific  lime 
limitation 

By  law  there  are  five  full-time  posi- 
tions m  each  post  office  for  every  one 
part-time  career  po.sitlon  There  are  no 
statutory  limitations  on  the  employment 
of  part-time  temixjraries,  although  a 
limit  innK)sed  by  appropriations  exists 
To  nil  only  75  i>ercent  of  ixistal 
vacancies  would  not  reduce  the  volume 
of  work  in  the  post  offices  across  the 
Nation:  it  would  merely  Increase  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  for  each  em- 
ployee It  would  also  result  In  Increa.sed 
expenditures  for  overtime  work  and  the 
tmplovment  of  additional  part-time  em- 
ployees who.se  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness is  measurably  less  than  that  of  full- 
time  permanent  employees. 

Both  Congress  and  the  Department 
have  stressed  the  need  for  increased 
postal  efficiency  The  recruitment  and 
retention  of  a  cadre  of  full-time  perma- 
nent employees  and  an  effective  group 
of  part-time  regulars  and  career  .sub- 
stitutes is  the  way  to  achieve  this  effi- 
ciency To  leave  positions  vacant  while 
the  mail  piles  up  makes  that  '.;oal  un- 
achievable 

The  restrictions  of  .section  201  do  not 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  the  postal 
.service  For  msumce.  Easter  in  1967  ck- 
ciirred  in  the  month  of  March,  while  in 
1969  It  will  occur  in  the  month  of  April. 
Thus,  the  number  of  additional  postal 
clerks  who  can  be  employed  during  the 
month  of  April  1969  to  handle  .several  bil- 
lion Easter  cards — I  repeat,  to  handle 
.several  billion— cannot  exceed  the  num^- 
ber  who  were  employed  in  April  1967, 
even  though  the  April  1967  number  was 
not  the  number  which  handled  the 
Easter  mail 

The  \-olume  of  political  mail  during 
the  remaining  mcmths  of  1968.  and  par- 
ticularly in  October,  will  be  substantially 
greater  than  the  corresponding  months 
in  1967.  when  there  was  no  election,  but 
the  substltuU's  available  will  be  based  on 
the  1967  figure. 

If  the  Congress  wishes  to  reduce  postal 
services,  It  should  do  .so  by  the  appropri- 
ate legislative  committees  reconnmending 
legislation,  rather  than  an  arbitrary  em- 
ployment ceiling  being  imposed  upon  the 
one  agency  of  the  Government  which 
reaches  into  eveiT  home  and  office  in  the 
Nation 

The  Postnmster  General  has  no  alter- 
native to  a  reduction  in  .servnces  because 
of  the  employment  celling.  He  has  not 
threatened  blackmail.  He  has  compiled 
With  the  law. 

Mr  President,  the  Postmaster  General 
has  not  threatened  blackmail  He  has 
complied  with  the  law  of  this  Congress 
Although  it  might  not  be  a  good  law.  It 
is  not  his  prerogative  to  question  but  to 
perform  the  dictates  of  Congress  Here 
we  have  the  head  of  the  biggest  Depart- 


ment in  Oovemment  employment,  and 
the  most  far-reaching  Department. 

If  this  is  a  bad  law.  or  an  unworkable 
law.  it  is  our  duty  to  change  that  law. 
That  is  what  we  propose  to  do  in  this  bill. 
No  man  can  say  that  this  Is  blackmaU 
when  the  Postmaster  General  Is  merely 
trying  to  achieve  the  attrition  based  on 
the  Uw.  the  ser\'lcefi  that  wlU  have  to  be 
curtaUed.  and  the  places  where  they  wlU 
have  to  be  curUlled. 

I  have  already  argued  speciflcaUy  that 
II  any  man  chaUenges  these  reductions 
as  being  blackmaU.  then  let  him  take  the 
floor  and  tell  Congress  and  the  Senate 
just  where  he  will  make  the  cute,  because 
the  leglslaUon  forces  these  cuts  to  be 
made  I  have  looked  over  the  list,  and  I 
do  not  tnow  how  they  could  be  made 
otherwise.  They  are  spread  all  across  sec- 
lions  ol  the  Post  Office  Department,  as 
spread  they  must  be,  because  this  is  a 
\  ery  multlslded  business  operation  which 
reaches  into  the  smallest  hamlet  and  the 
greatest  metropolis.  It  reaches  around 
the  oceans  ol  the  world  in  those  services 
10  our  men  who  are  serving  our  country 
at  home  aiwl  abroad. 

So  I  say  that  the  Postmaster  General 
has  done  aU  that  humanly  can  be  done 
to  comply  with  the  law  in  the  Post  Offices 
throughout  the  land,  dozens  of  which 
will  be  closed  forever — tomorrow — to- 
morrow—unless this  Congress  passes 
legislation  to  register  the  intent  of  one 
House,  at  least,  that  it  wants  to  postpone 
the  cuts  and  will  try  to  effectuate  per- 
sonnel   reductions    to    the    best    of    its 

abiUty.  ,     ^ 

The    Postmaster    General    has    an- 
nounced the  steps  he  will  take  to  fulfill 
the  specific  objectives  required  by  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  which 
has    the    legislative    responsibility    for 
ixjstal  operatloris,  that  the  postal  serv- 
ice should  be  exempted  from  the  celling. 
I  say  that  as  chairman  of  this  great 
legislfttlTe  committee,  and  I  say  it  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Post 
Office,  and  Treasury  Appropriations  of 
the  Appropriations  Conunlttee.  So  that  I 
am  concerned  with  both  appropriation 
expenditures  and  legislation,  trying  to 
perfect  and  continue  decent  postal  serv- 
ice for  the  American  people. 

BCTIIAU  or  RESEARCH  AND  ENGINEERING 

The  committee  also  recommends  that 
the  exempUon  apply  to  the  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Engineering  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  headquarters.  This  Bu- 
reau  which  was  created  by  Public  Law 
89-492  on  July  5,  1966.  represente  a  real 
hope  for  economy,  a  real  hope  for  cute. 
a  real  hope  to  substitute  machines  of 
modern  design  for  vast  nimibers  of  man- 
power. Certainly,  no  one  would  want  to 
cut  away  the  efficiency  and  progress  we 
are  makii\g  in  this  field.  It  can  only  be 
doi«  by  using  effective  methods,  by  im- 
proving efficiency.  This  vast  organization 
m  the  Post  Office  Department  is  just  as 
large  as  A.T.  &  T.,  the  Ford  Motor  Co, 
or  General  Motors  Corp.  OrUy  by  modem 
business  methods  can  we  hope  to  effect 
genuine  economies  made  possible  by  bet- 
ter handling  coste  and  by  mechanization, 
electronic  sorting,  and  all  these  other 
things. 
Since  ite  creation,  appropriations  for 


research  and  engineering  have  increased 
from  $18  million  in  fiscal  year  1966  to 
$35  million  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  has  Increased  from 
276  on  June  30,  1966.  to  517  on  June 
30.  1968.  The  Congress  recently  author- 
ized 160  additional  positions  for  this  Bu- 

Are  we  going  to  roll  back  the  276  em- 
ployees the  staffing  of  this  most  essen- 
tial operation  that  will  give  the  greatest 
hope  for  mechanization  and  improve- 
ment in  the  handling  of  mall  at  a  lower 

cost? 

The  pirogress  which  tins  Bureau  can 
achieve  in  the  future  for  improved  postal 
services  is  far  more  impwrtant  to  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  than  the 
number  of  people  it  employs  or  the 
amount  of  money  it  spends  can  indicate. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  and  foolish  waste  to 
cut  back  this  vitally  important  Bureau  to 
the  1966  employment  level. 

The  exemp«tlon  wiU  not  apply  to  other 
bureaus  in  the  headquarters  or  to  the  15 
regional  offices  across  the  Nation.  Al- 
though many  vitally  important  postal 
functions  operate  at  the  headquarters 
and  regl(X\al  level,  the  committee  does 
not  believe  they  are  as  important  as  re- 
search and  engineering  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  or  any  more  Important 
than  other  bureaus  or  agencies  in  the 
executive  branch  to  which  the  employ- 
ment ceiling  will  apply. 

POSTAL    ASSAULTS 

H.R.  15387,  as  referred  to  the  commit- 
tee, provides  aieciflc  statutory  authority 
for  the  Postmaster  General  to  take  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action  against 
any  employee  who  assaiUte  another  em- 
ployee diuing.  or  because  of,  his  official 
functions. 

Public  hearings  were  held  before  tne 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Affairs  on  June 
26,  at  which  time  repreeentetives  of  em- 
ployee organizations  and  officials  of  the 
Post  Office  D«?artment  stressed  the  need 
for  Federal  law  to  protect  postal  em- 
ployees from  violent  assault. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  15387  does  this  by 
including  all  post  office  employees  within 
the  provisions  of  section  1114  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  as  well  as  section 
111  of  title  18,  which  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  murder  or  to  assault  certain 
enumerated  Federal  officials. 

The  committee  believes  that  it  is  in 
the  best  Interest  of  the  postal  service  to 
provide  this  Federal  remedy  to  protect 
letter  carriers  who  deUver  valuable  mail, 
and  to  authorize  speciScally  that  the 
Postmaster  General  may  take  appropri- 
ate disciplinary  action. 

The  committee  has  amended  section  1 
of  the  biU  as  referred  to  eUminate  sur- 
plus words.  ^,  , 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  favorable  and 
immediate  action  on  this  vitally  impor- 
tant legislation.                             . 

The  American  people  are  waiting  for 
the  mailman. 

To  summarize.  Mr.  President,  we  leave 
the  clerical,  white  coUar.  and  manage- 
ment jobs  in  headquarters  actually 
under  the  personnel  ceiling  as  are  all 
other  departmente.  We  require  the  re- 
gional offices  in  the  several  States  to 
stand  the  cut.  We  are  including  the  ex- 
emption   only    for    the    mail -handling 


force,  the  inspectors,  the  auditors  neces- 
sary to  be  in  the  field,  and  the  research 
and  engineering  personnel,  who  comprise 
an  Insignificant  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  yield? 
Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
neccssarv  that  I  attend  a  conference  with 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  on 
the    pending    omnibus    flood    control — 
rivers     and     harbors    measure.    Before 
leaving.  I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
specific   question   which   relates   not   to 
the  movement  of  domestic  mail.  That  is 
important. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  mail 
going  from  the  United  States  to  the 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam has  increased  approximately  60  per- 
cent during  the  past  2  years.  Is  that 
figure  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  approxi- 
mately correct.  I  have  not  seen  the  latest 
figures,  but  the  last  figure  I  have  is  a  60- 
percent  increase. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  As  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  discussed  the  picture  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  domestic  mail, 
there  is  also  the  important  factor  of  the 
wives  the  children,  the  fathers,  the 
mothers,  the  relatives,  and  the  friends 
who  are  corresrwnding  with  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  overseas.  If  the  situa- 
tion outlined  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa comes  into  being,  we  would  then 
expect  that  the  flow  of  mail  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  our  fight- 
ing forces  in  Vietnam  would  be  curtailed. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr   MONRONEY.  It  would  be  slowed 
down    because   all   this   mall   obviously 
originates  in  the  United  States.  If  it  ongi- 
nated  in  the  small  towns  and  ullages 
which  supply  an  abnormal  amount  of  our 
fighting  men.  50  percent  of  their  con- 
tract stations  would  be  closed.  So  they 
would  have  to  drive  some  15,  20.  or  25 
mUes  to  mail  a  letter  in  the  first  place, 
instead  of  having  it  handled  in  the  local 
village  station.  U  it  were  a  third-class 
office    5.000  of  those  would  be  closed^  u 
It  were  a  first-  or  second-class  post  office, 
it  would  be  closed  aU  day  Saturday  and 
all  day  Sunday,  and  the  mail  would  not 
move  on  those  2  days. 

In  other  words,  this  would  be  a  stand- 
still with  respect  to  the  movement  of 
mail,  because  the  offices  generally  would 
not  be  open.  It  would  eliminate  all  postal 
work  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  with- 
out regard  to  delay  of  mail  or  extra  foixe 
required  for  handling  the  backlog.  All 
the  way  through  the  entire  postal  system, 
until  the  day  it  reached  the  port  of  em- 
barkation,  the   slowdown,  would   occur 
Then  the  Anny  would  take  over^  Goa 
bless  them.  It  would  move  as  rapidly  as 
we  could  move  packages  and  material  by 
mail  and  I  am  glad  they  are  getting  that 
service;  but  there  would  be  a  3 -day  delay 
in  the  mail  getting  there,  if  we  make  this 

/J pi  ay 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  impress 
upon 'senators  that  the  slowdown  of  a 
letter  going  from  a  mother,  father,  or 
S  to  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
in  Vietnam  would  result  in  a  delay  of  ap- 
proximately 3  days. 
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Mr     MONRONEY     The    Senator    is 

correct 

In  addition,  the  lon^; -sought  letter 
would  be  equally  delayed  3  days  on  its 
arrival  at  San  Francisco  or  Los  AnKeles 
or  Seattle  and  perhaps  the  check  tiiat 
t.hp  son  was  senduiK  to  help  a  widowed 
mother  would  be  delayed  3  days  by  this 
arbitrary,  compulsory,  legislated  slow- 
down of  the  mail 

Mr  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect  It  works  both  ways 

I  know  that  to  a  member  of  our 
Armed  Forces  overseas,  that  letter  is  a 
very  precious  communication  from  his 
family— from  those  who  are  clasest  to 
him  The  prompt  delivery  of  correspond- 
ence and  packages  from  home  has  al- 
ways been  a  critical  f.ictor  m  maintain- 
ing ihe  high  morale  of  our  service  per- 
sonnel 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  unpai-t  that  would  occur  m 
the  han'dling  of  mail  to  and  from  vet- 
erans If  the  .situation  is  allowed  to 
worsen  as  the  chairman  has  indicated 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  is  correct  This 
situation  us  also  true  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  serving  around  the 
world— in  Germany  Greenland.  Iceland, 
and  on  the  Arctic  line  It  would  create 
a  3-day  legislative  standstill  of  tliat 
great  .service  which  was  one  referred  to 
as  the  US  mail  We  like  to  think  of  it 
as  that  today  and  with  the  will  of  the 
Senate,  we  hope  that  it  will  remain  to  be 

so 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  I  am 
privileged  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  CivU  Service  ui  discussing  these 
matters  because  I  feel,  as  he  indicated. 
It  should  be  and  will  be  the  .sen.se  of  the 
Senate  to  move  in  the  direction  ad- 
vocated unanimously  by  the  committee 
Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  no 
one  has  been  more  active  than  the  Sen- 
ator in  trying  to  .speed  up  the  mail  and 
seeinK  to  it  that  Vietnam  mail  in>€s  and 
comes  with  the  hitzhest  priority  human- 
ly possible,  nor  hii^  anyone  resisted 
more  than  he  atu-mpts  to  reduce  the 
budget  at  the  expense  of  what  the  con- 
sumer of  the  service  is  now  paying' 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  appreciate  tlie 
statement   of   the  Senator 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I  a^k 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  committee 
amendmenUs  to  the  bill  which  are  con- 
tained m  the  printed  bill  be  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment 

Mr  WILLL\MS  oi  Delaware  I  have  no 
objection  to  agrf-eing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment,  but  the  !a.st  one,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  vote  on  I  have  no 
objection  to  agreeing  en  bloc  to  the  com- 
mittee amendmenUs  on  page  2  of  tlie  bill, 
section  3108.  but  on  section  3.  I  would 
■Aiuit  to  have  a  vote. 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  would  agree  to 
that  I  would  merely  .say.  there  are  three 
amendments  to  the  bill,  so  let  us  vote  on 
each  one  separately,  or  vote  on  all 
three — whichever  the  Senator  wants 

Mr  WILLI.\MS  of  Delaware  I  have 
no  objection  to  those  m  section  3108 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I  a.^k 
uiiajuniuus    consent     that     the    Senate 


agree  to  all  the  language  on  pages  1  and 
2  down  to  but  not  including  line  21 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  on  page  2. 
lines  7  and  H  is  agrcf^d  to 

The  amendment  was.  on  page  2.  lines 
7  and  8.  to  strike  out  assaults,  resists, 
opposes,  impedes,  intimidates,  or  inter- 
feres with    and  insert    lussaults." 

Mr  MONRONEY  There  will  be  a 
Note  specifically  on  the  last  amend- 
ment I  appreciate  the  opixirtunity  to 
accommodate    the    Senator    from    Dela- 

The  PRf:SIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
w;ll  slate  the  last  amendment 

The  LEGisLArivE  Clekk  On  page  2.  line 
1,  insert  a  new^  section  3.  as  follows: 

Src    3    Effective  on  the  dale  of  enactment 

of  this  .\cXr-  ,      V,       ' 

(li  Uie  proMslons  ..f  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  anil  Expenditure  ConUol  Act  of 
VifiH  shall  cease  w.  apply  with  reepect  to 
,,fflters  and  .■inploveea  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
swrch  .i.n<l  Engineering  of  ihe  P<t61  Office 
Department,  and  offlrers  .md  employees  m 
the  ix.sMl  field  service  except  those  m  re- 
gional offices    iind 

(21  in  applying  the  provlsU>ns  of  such  .sec- 
lion  to  the  deparimenu  and  agencies  in 
the  executive  branch,  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  En- 
ttlneerlng  "f  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  the  officers  .md  employeee  in  the  postal 
held  serMce  except  thiwe  m  regional  offices. 
.shall  not  be  taken  into  account 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senat.or  vield  for  a  few  questions':' 

Mr    MONRONEY    I  yield 

Mr  FXDNG  Is  It  not  true  that  the  Posit 
Office  Department  is  one  of  the  very 
few  agencies  that  prtKluces  revenue? 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  suppose  one  could 
say  that  the  Internal  Revenue  produces 
more,  but  it  coUects  money  as  taxes, 
while  the  Post  Office  Department  Ukes 
money  from  the  people  for  direct  .service. 
The  fltiures  .show  that  only  $135  million 
ut  tax  revenues  are  required  from  the 
general  Treasury  to  make  up  for  the  cost 
of  tlie  operation  of  this  service,  if  the 
bookkeeping  were  complete.  The  Post 
Office  Department  earns  its  way.  with  a 
very  small  percentage  of  additional 
fluids  needed  to  cover  the  entire  expense. 
This  includes  the  payment  in  full  each 
year  for  brand  new  p<xst  office  buildings, 
whether  they  be  $10  000  buildings  or  $1 
million  bmldmgs  The  cost  of  those 
buildings  is  written  off  This  is  true  of 
all  equipment,  mechanization,  trucks, 
and  electrical  machineiT  The  expense 
for  Uiat  IS  written  off  not.  as  is  true  m 
Industry,  over  50  vears  or  5  years,  but 
the  day  that  equipment  is  bought 

So  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
show  beyond  a  balanced  budget  on  the 
earnings  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
plus  the  public  service  benefits,  if  it  kept 
a  nomial  business  type  set  of  books 

Mr  FONG  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  not  reached  the 
point  of  ilirnini.shing  returns,'  That  Is. 
even  with  the  additional  mail  volimie 
business,  and  alter  paying  off  all  ex- 
penses, the  Post  Office  Department  will 
make  more  money  on  the  new  business? 
Mr  MONRONP:y  That  is  correct  In 
the  last  ixjstal  bill,  which  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  helped  get  passed,  the  first- 
class  rate  on  leller.s  was  increased  from 
5  cents  to  6  cent*  The  cost  of  third-class 


mall  was  almost  doubled  With  the  in- 
creased volume,  more  than  $1  billion  of 
new  revenue  was  brought  mU)  the  De- 
partment That  is  not  new  revenue 
which  we  liave  .said  to  the  taxpayer, 
■You  must  pay  ■  He  is  wailing  at  the 
window  of  the  po.sl  office  .saying.  "I 
want  to  buy  •■  He  is  purchasing  this 
tran.sportation.  becau.se  it  is  the  only 
commuixicalion  available  to  him  world- 
wide or  villagewide 

Mr  FONG  If  we  cut  the  number  of 
lK)st  office  employees  by  11  percent,  we 
would  lo.se  more  than  we  would  gain.  Is 
that  not  correct' 

Mr  MONRONEY  We  would  lose  far 
more  than  we  would  gam.  becau.se  the 
volume  would  be  lowered  without  re- 
ducing our  overhead  substantially, 

Mr  FONG  By  increasing  the  revenues 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  by  moie 
than  $1  billion,  we  promised  the  tax- 
payers and  the  mail  users  better  service. 
Did  we  nof 

Mr  MONRONEY.  We  certainly  did 
How  well  I  remember  the  sreat  fight  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  made  over  the 
years  .so  the  mall  would  not  be  riding 
the  trains  for  3  days  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco.  Today  one  can  put  a 
flrst-cla.ss  stamp  on  an  envelope  any- 
where In  the  continental  United  States 
and  It  will  go  to  Hawaii.  Nome.  Alaska. 
or  el-sewhere  by  air, 

Mr  FONG  Yes  We  have  expedited 
the  moving  of  the  mall  by  the  bill  Con- 
gre.ss  pa.ssed  last  year,  and  we  hope  that 
the  mail  will  be  expedited  even  more 

Mav  I  ask  the  Senator  one  more  ques- 
tion' From  June  30.  1966.  to  the  end  of 
the  fl.scal  year  1968.  there  has  been  an 
Increase  of  approximately  11  percent  in 
the  volume  of  mall.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  MONRONEY  Tliat  Is  correct. 
Mr  FONG  If  we  were  to  cut  the  total 
number  of  employees  from  the  1969  em- 
ployee authorization  figure  which  we 
gave  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the 
fiscal  vear  1969  appropriation  act  and 
force  It  back  to  the  1966  level,  we  would 
be  cutting  back  approximately  11  iJer- 
cent  In  the  number  of  postal  employees 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr   MONRONEY  That  Is  correct. 
Mr    FONG    With  that  large  cut.  we 
could  never  give  the  postal  patrons  the 
type  of  .service  we  promised   Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr  MONRONEY'  Or  we  would  expect 
those  employees  to  walk  10  or  15  i)ercent 
more  miles  or  work  10  or  15  i>ercent  fa.st- 
er  Because  they  worked  more  hours,  we 
would  have  to  pay  them  time  and  a  half 
So  that  would  be  a  poor  way  to  econo- 
mize The  result  would  be  a  vast  buildup 
of  timc-and-a-half  pay.  because  we 
would  have  limited  the  number  of  em- 
ployees we  could  replace  or  hire, 

Mr  PONG  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  froir. 
Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  office  and  Civil  Service,  for  ;i 
very  fine  bill  Through  his  leadership  we 
have  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senaic 
a  good  bill 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  HR 
15387.   with   the    amendment   added   by 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Comrruttee    This    amendment    exempts 
certain  activities  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
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partment  from  the  employee  limitations 
imposed  by  section  201  of  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  tax  bill 
was  initially  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  2  with  a  provision  exempting  the 
postal  field  service  from  the  eniployee 
ceiling  provision.  Unfortunately,  that  ex- 
emption was  stricken  from  the  bill  in  the 
Senate-House  conference. 

Under  section  201  of  the  tax  act  the 
executive  branch  would  have  to  reduce 
its  permanent  employee  level  to  that  of 
June  30.  1966.  This  would  be  done  by 
filling  only  three  out  of  four  vacancies 
which  occur  by  people  leaving  the  Fed- 
eral .service.  In  addition,  temporary  and 
part-time  employment  would  be  held  at 
the  level  of  the  corresponding  month  in 
1967  To  the  Post  Office  Department  tnis 
would  mean  a  loss  of  83.238  employees 
within  4  years. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  tWs  week 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  questioned  both  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  great  detail  on 
the  effects  section  201  would  have  on  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Present  Post  Office  Department  em- 
plS^nt  is  approximately  728.000  Ite 
1966  employment  level  was  675.4JJ. 
Therefore,  the  Post  Office  I>epartment 
employee  reduction  under  sectioii  201  ol 
Public  Law  90-364  would  be  83.238.  i 
understand  this  reduction  figure  would 
be  reached  In  4  years. 

Only  a  month  ago  the  Congress  ap- 
proved sufficient  funds  for  the  Post  Office 
bepartment  to  hire  an  additional  15.000 
permanent  and  4.000  to  5.000  temporary 
employees.  This  raised  the  Department  s 
authorized   strength    to    approximately 

762.000.  „     ..    ..  „ 

However  the  employee  limitation 
under  the  tax  law  would  have  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  precluding  the  Depart- 
ment from  hiring  these  much  needed 
20  000  additional  postal  workers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Department  would  have  to 
cut  down  approximately  1.250  employees 
a  month.  This  would  amount  to  30.000 
employees  the  first  year  the  employee 
limitation  was  in  effect. 

The  volume  of  maU  being  sent  through 
our  postel  system  has  increased  from 
75  6  billion  pieces  in  1966  to  84  billion 
pieces  in  1969.  This  is  an  increase  of  11.1 
percent,  or  an  average  of  3.6  percent 
each  year  since  1966.  Projections  in- 
dicate this  volume  will  increase  to  87.2 
in  1970.  89.4  bUlion  in  1971,  91.2  billion 
In  1972.  and  93  bilUon  in  1973. 

To  handle  this  ever-increasing  mall 
volume,  we  are  telling  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  cut  down  its  employment 
by  11  percent.  I  submit  that  this  cannot 
be  done  and  still  give  to  the  citizens  of 
our  country  the  postal  service  they  pay 
for  and  deserve.  We  are  telling  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  handle  an  increase 
in  mail  of  over  25  percent  in  7  years  with 
approximately  11  percent  less  employees. 
To  do  so,  service  will  have  to  be  cut 
down. 

Last  year  we  passed  a  postal  revenue 
bill  Increasing  the  cost  of  sending  all 
classes  of  mail.  From  this  increase  in 
postal  rates,  the  postal  system  brings  in 
an  additional  $900  million  each  year.  For 
this  Increase  in  postal  fees,  if  the  em- 


ployee   celling    is   retained,    the    postal 
patron  will  receive  much  less  service. 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  doing  a 
good  job  in  inventing  machines  that  will 
help  expedite  the  handling  of  the  mall. 
I  understand  that  an  experimental  scan- 
ning machine  is  presently  being  used 
which  reads  the  addresses  of  approxi- 
mately 36,000  letters  an  hour.  However, 
this  and  similar  machines  are  still  in  the 
development  stages.  We  must  still  rely- 
on  the  mall  handlers,  mall  clerks,  and 
letter  carriers  to  get  the  mail  processed 
and  delivered.  It  takes  a  lot  of  manpower 
to  process  and  deliver  the  over  84  billion 
pieces  of  mall  flowing  through  our  postal 
system  each  year. 

The  amendment   added  by   the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to 
HR    15387  would  allow  the  Post  Office 
Department   to   hire   the   manpower   it 
needs,   within   the   authorizations   con- 
tained in  the  Post  Office  Depari,ments 
appropriation  bill.  The  exception  applies 
only  to  those  who  handle  and  move  the 
mail  and  do  the  research  necessary  to 
produce  machines  which  will  help  ex- 
pedite the  mail.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's administrative  divisions  i"  head- 
quarters and  the  regional  offices  will  still 
be  subject  to  the  employee  limitations. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  H.R.  15387. 
as  amended,  today  so  that  the  Post  OfBce 
Department  can  move  ahead  with  the 
business  of  moving  the  mail.  Tins  will 
also  aUow  the  Department  to  restore  the 
services  which  are  scheduled  for  reduc- 
tion tomorrow. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distm- 
guished  colleague.  He  has  beeri  a  most 
faithful,  energetic,  understanding  and 
well-informed  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service  Committee.  I  certainly 
agree  with  his  logic  and  the  strong  ap- 
peal that  he  is  making— that  we  not  fur- 
nish less  service  for  the  $1  billion  we  are 
now  charging  the  American  public  for 
the  letters  they  mail. 

Mr  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  yieldmg. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  the  floor.  „       .,     .   t 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  written  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  urge  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment maintain  the  post  office  in  Buflalo 
Gap    Tex.   Buffalo   Gap   is   a   growing. 
thri^ng  town,  with  new  buildings,   an 
important  State  park,  and  heavily  used 
encampment  grounds.  It  Is  the  center  of 
an  increasing  tourist  trade,  and  has  been 
experiencing   an  economic  boom  for  2 
years.  Closing  the  post  office  might  well 
cripple  the  economic  development  of  this 
town  It  would  be  a  result  one  might  ex- 
pect from  the  unreasonable  reduction  in 
Government  operations  which  the  Con- 
gress is  threatening  to  impose.  There  is 
a  point  at  which  false  economy  becomes 
a  threat  to  the  basic  services  which  we 
owe  to  our  citizens,  and  the  Post  Office 
Is  in  danger  of  being  pushed  past  that 

point. 

The  pending  blU.  HJl.  15387,  would 
reduce  the  necessity  of  cutting  back  on 
the  needed  operations,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  to  the  Postmaster 
General,  together  with  two  letters  I  have 


received  from  Buffalo  Gap,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us     SENATF.    CoMMITTEt    ON    LaBOR 
ANDPrBLir  WEU-ARt. 

Washington.  DC  .  Ji.l'i  26.  1968 
Hon    Marvin  Watson. 

ro-l  master  General  of  ihe  Urnted  States  Post 
Offirv  Department.  Wc-'hington.  DC 
DEAR  GENERAL  Watson  :  I  would  like  to  call 
vour  attention  to  the  enclosed  letters  con- 
cerning the  proposed  clo.slng  of  the  post  office 
III  Buffalo  Gap.  Tex.is 

This  post  office  Is  the  oldest  one  m  ra>lor 
Countv  and  still  In  heavy  use  Buflalo  Gap  Is 
a  thruing.  growing  commnnlty.  with  a  new- 
school  house.  Presbyterian  encampment 
grounds,  and  the  Abilene  State  Park,  It  is 
also  the  center  oj  an  Increasing  tourist  busi- 
ness To  close  this  ix>st  office  might  well  mean 
crippling  the  economic  development  or  a 
prosperous  and  growing  town  Such  an  event 
would  be  very  unfortunate,  and  I  hope  that 
yovi  will  not  allow  it  to  happen. 
With  my  very  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  W  Yarborouoh 


ABILENE.  Tex     July   17     1969 
Hon    Ralph   Yarbohovch, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Yarborough:  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  Is  a  mov-e  "'oot  to 
close  a  good  many  fourth  class  Post  Offlces 
throughout  the  nation.  This,  us  I  understand 
It  IS  the  result  of  an  economy  move  by  Mr- 
tue   of   the   recent   budget   cut   as   voted   by 

^^n^has^funher  come  to  my  attention  that 
due  to  the  fact  that  Buffalo  Gap  is  without 
a  permanent  Postmaster,  that  their  facility 
would  possibly  be  one  of  those  ^'hlch  is 
planned  to  be  closed.  This  comes  as  quite 
a  surprise  since  I  consider  Buffalo  Gap  as  a 
community  which  is  on  the  moye^  I  there- 
fore feel,  that  it  would  be  an  Injustice  to 
close  their  facility  under  these  clrcumsiances^ 
The  business  barometer  of  Buffalo  Gap  has 
splraled  within  the  past  two  years  "^nd  I  ani 
of  the  opinion  that  It  will  continue  to  do 
so  AS  a  result  of  this  new  spurt  In  the  eco- 
nomv,  I  can  foresee  no  other  alternative 
7or  the   town   except   for   a   continued   new 

^n  would  therefore  seem  that  a  move  to 
close  their  postal  faculty  at  this  time  would 
be  not  onlv  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
community  but  an  untimely  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Postal  Officials  In  view  ol  the  po- 
tential growth  of  the  town. 

Please  consider  this  as  a  personal  soUclta- 
tion  for  your  earnest  effort  in  avoiding  the 
closing  of  this  postal  facility. 
Sincerely. 

DOYIE  W,  Taylor 

BvFFALO  Gap.  Tex  . 

July   17.   19b8 
Hon    Ralph  Yarborovgh. 

DEAR  senator:  I  want  to  ask  your  sup- 
port to  help  us  keep  our  post  office  here  at 
Lflalo  Gap.  It  is  the  oldest  o«e  in  the 
county,  we  have  a  population  of  350,  It  s 
the  sight  of  Tavlor  County's  first  college.  Our 
ultra-modern  school  house  Is  constructed  of 
the  coneges  red  sandstone.  We  have  the  Pres- 
byterian Incampment  grounds  which  are  used 
by  many  groups.  The  Abilene  State  Park  is 
l^aTed  'hire,   and   we   have   many   tourists. 

Our  town  is  growing. 

This  was  the  camping  ground  of  many  In- 
dians and  Buflalo. 

Thanks  for  your  help 

LVDIA   P.  Shipman.  D.C. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  asked  to  exempt  the  Post  Office  from 
its  part  in  what  we  know  is  a  necessary 
cutback  in  Federal  spending.  I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  that  we  can  possibly  Justify  such 
a  chariKe  of  attitude,  and  I  voice  my 
opposition  to  H  R  15387.  a.s  amended  by 
the  committee 

"Die  Revenue  and  a;)endlturc  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  lias  a  provision  which 
allows  for  a  tremendous  deRree  of  flexi- 
bility in  determining  which  aRenclPs  will 
be  affected  by  the  cutbaclcs  Title  II  of 
the  act  slates; 

The  Director  of  Uie  Bureau  of  the  Budicet 
may  reaaiil(?n  avithorlzed  tempf>raj-y  And  parl- 
tlme  employment  from  one  department  or 
agency  to  another  def>artment  or  ajtenry 
when  such  reasslRnmeiU  l«  in  the  ipplnlon 
.if  the  Director  necessary  or  appropriate  fte- 
tauae  of  the  creaUon  of  a  new  department 
or  agency,  because  of  a  change  in  functions, 
or  for  the  mtrt-e  efficient  >iperatlrin  i/f  the 
Oovemment 

The  effect  of  the  bill  before  us  would 
be  to  remove  this  flexibility  by  makinK  a 
special-interest  exemption  to  the  cut- 
backs, an  effect  which  would  be  com- 
pletely unnecessary  If  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines 
that  the  prescribed  cutbacks  for  the  Post 
Office  arc  unduly  severe,  then  he  can 
.shift  some  of  the  burden  to  other  aieas 
The  point  is  that,  at  present,  we  are  not 
In  a  position  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion, 

I  think  It  IS  parllculaily  significant  to 
note  the  recent  comment  of  Bud;:ct  Di- 
rector Charles  J.  Zwick  with  regard  U) 
this  proposal  He  stated  that  he  person- 
ally would  not  .support  the  exemption 
because  other  Federal  pro^jrams  such  as 
.social  .security,  air  traffic  cxantrol.  and 
safe  streets  have  K'reater  personnel 
needs.  I  fully  concur  with  his  judgment. 

Any  exemption  for  postal  employees 
would  merely  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
employees  of  all  the  other  agencies  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  there  will 
probably  t)e  .several  such  efforts  at  spe- 
cial-Interest exemptions  for  different 
agencies.  The  passage  of  H  R  15387 
would  do  notlunK  but  open  the  doors  to 
the  supporters  of  these  other  bills  and 
make  the  task  of  establlshin«  priorities 
all  the  more  difficult  In  view  of  our 
commitment  to  a  specified  reduction  in 
Federal  spendini;,  we  cannot  afford  to 
engase  in  a  aame  of  leapfrog,  .shiftlncr 
the  burden  of  this  $6  billion  cutback 
from  one  area  to  the  next. 

There  is.  I  believe,  a  broader  issue  in- 
volved in  this  debate,  that  of  the  urgency 
of  reform  of  our  entire  [X)stal  system. 
For  some  time,  I  havo  advocated  a  re- 
structurinc  of  the  Post  Office  alont;  the 
lines  of  a  publicly  owned,  self-financing 
corporation  similar  to  the  TV.A  model 
At  worst,  this  plan  would  remove  lime- 
consuniing  postal  affairs  from  the  hands 
of  ConL-ressmcn  At  best,  it  would  boost 
efficiency  tremendously,  eiicourace  an 
even  greater  responsiveness  of  postal 
officials  to  the  public  demand,  and  al- 
low the  Post  Office  to  finance  its  opera- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

Therefore.  I  was  greatly  encouraged 
to  read  that  the  recently  published  report 
of  tlie  President's  Cotnmis.sion  on  Postal 
OrKanl^atlon  calls  for  a  similar  overhaul 
of  the  system  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  Commission  on  their  constructive, 
thought-provoking  proposals,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  issues  rai.sed  by 
them  will  demonstrate  to  the  Senate  the 
urijency  for  legislation  more  comprehen- 


sive than  the  kind  of  .stop-gap  measure 
that  we  are  i)re.sently  corvsiderlng 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE   HtlNEGOTIA- 
TION  ACTOF1951 

Mr  LONG  of  Lc)Ui.':lana  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  i>end- 
ing  basiness  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
.slderation  of  Calendar  No  1364,  HR 
17324  to  extend  and  amend  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  of  1951 

The  PRtSIDING  OFFICER  Without 
nbjectlon.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  LX^NG  of  Ix)Uislana  Mr  President, 
I  move  that  H  R  17324  be  recommitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  with  in- 
structions to  report  .<uch  bill  back  forth- 
with with  the  amendments  originally  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
with  the  following  additional  amend- 
ments: 

First  Amendment  No  889,  relating 
to  the  Antidumping  Act    1921 

Second  Amendment  No  890,  relating 
to  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
question  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ix)ulsiana 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  LONG  of  Ixjuisiana  Mr  President, 
pursuant  to  the  motion  which  lias  just 
t)een  agreed  to.  I  report  the  bill  H  R. 
17324.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  per- 
mitted to  file  a  supplementarj-  report  on 
H  R    17324  as  so  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AP- 
PROPRIATION BILl.,  1969— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  leport  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  '  H  R.  16913  >  making 
appropriatiorus  for  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chain  The  report  will  be 
nad  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

I  For  conference  rei.)o:t,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  26,  19(38.  pp  23613. 
23614.  CoNCKEssiuNAL  Record  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.sideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  I  .shall 
not  report  on  the  detaiLs  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  since  the  full  text  of  the 
conference  rejwrt  and  tlie  statement  of 
•he  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
appears  in  House  Report  No  1794  and  in 
llie  CoNLREssiuNAL  Hlcoru  oi  Jul>  26.  be- 
t;inniiig  on  jiage  23613 

Mr,  President,  the  confeitnce  agiee- 
mtnt  deals  with  46  different  numbered 
amendments,  of  which  six  will  be  re- 
pDrt;d  to  the  Senate   :n   technical  dis- 


agreement after  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report  In  several  Instances  In- 
dividual amendments  embody  several 
differences  Involving  various  projects  and 
activities  The  final  conference  agree- 
ment was  reached  after  three  sessions  of 
the  conference  committee 

The  Senate  passed  the  appropriation 
bill  on  May  29.  but  the  House  did  not 
appoint  lUs  conferees  until  June  24  The 
first  conference  meeting  was  held  on  July 
9  and  the  .second  meeting  was  held  on 
July  11  The  conference  committee  re- 
.sumed  again  yesterday  morning  and 
-cached  agreement  on  all  of  the  amend- 
ments, including  those  which  I  will  ask 
to  be  reported  in  disagreement  after  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  con- 
frrencc  report  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  and  signed  by  the  conferees  of  both 
bodies 

Mr  President,  .since  the  Senate  passed 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill,  the 
conference  report  on  H  R,  15414.  Tlie 
Re\eniie  Exix?nditures  Control  Act  of 
1968.  has  been  adopted  by  both  bodies 
and  has  now  become  Public  Law  90- 
364  In  view  of  the  enactment  of  this 
mea.su re  calling  for  a  reduction  In  ex- 
[K-nditures  totaling  $6  billion,  below 
those  estimated  In  the  Presidents  budget 
message,  the  conference  committee  has 
attempted  to  emphasize  by  its  actions 
those  Items  it  considered  to  l)e  of  Im- 
portance and  thereby  to  provide  some 
guidance  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  If  further 
reductioixs  in  expenditures  are  required 
of  the  IX^partment  of  Agriculture, 

SUMMARY     (T     ESTIMATES     ,^NO     APPBOPRIATtONS 

The  conference  bill  is  in  the  amount 
of  $5,531,296,650.  This  toUl  Is  $1,392.- 
683.150  under  tlie  budget  estimates.  $1.- 
615,657  050  under  the  adjusted  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1968.  and  is 
$7,661,150  over  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  bill  and  $9,253,650  under  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill. 

Mr,  President,  the  conference  report 
to  which  I  i-eferred  earlier  'House  Rept 
No.  17941  describes  in  detail  the  net 
amount  agreed  for  the  many  Items  in 
the  appropriation  bill. 

lA'.MENIS     TO     STATES     H->R     RESEARCH     AND 
IXTFNSION     WORK 

I  Will  deal  only  briefly  with  a  few  of 
the  Items  of  general  interest  and  con- 
cern to  members  of  the  Senate.  Tlic  Sen- 
ate had  restored  the  1968  appropriation 
level  for  the  payments  to  the  SUte  tx- 
periment  stations  under  the  Hatch  Act 
formula  in  the  iunount  requested  by  the 
budget;  namely,  $54,965,000,  an  incrca.se 
of  $3,852,000  over  the  House  passed  bill 
In  the  conference  the  House  yielded  to 
the  Senate  in  the  amount  of  $1,832,000 
to  be  directed  to  pay  comparability  ad- 
justments—in other  words,  for  Pay  Act 
cosUs  The  conference  action  thus  pro- 
vides S52.945.000  to  be  distributed  under 
the  formula  Instead  of  $51,113,000  as 
provided  by  the  other  body. 

For  payments  to  the  SUtcs  for  co- 
operative extension  work  the  Senate  iiad 
i>rovided  restoration  of  the  1968  appro- 
priation level,  an  increase  of  $3,385,000 
o\cr  the  Houfe  version  of  the  bill,  and 
;n  the  conference  it  was  agreed  that 
?3  million  of  this  increa.se  be  retained  for 
l-ay  comparability  adjustments.  The  con- 
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ference  agreement  thus  provides  $81.- 
532  500  for  distribution  to  the  States  un- 
der the  Smith-Lever  foi-mula. 

Year  after  year  the  Senate  has  in- 
vusted  that  appropriations  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  pay  comparability  adjust- 
ments for  workers  at  the  State  expert- 
,„ent  sUtions  and  for  the  county  exten- 
sion offices  should  be  provided  in  the  ap- 
propriate amounts  foUowmg  Federal 
Fmnlovee  Pav  Act  adjustments,  but  so 
far  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not 
recognized   this   rather  clear-cut  prin- 

Mr.   President,   we   think   we   have   a 
definite  obligation  In  those  matters. 

.son.    AND    WATER    CONSERVATION    PROC«AM8 

Tlie    advance    authorization    for    the 
agricultural  conservation  program  under 
which    cost-sharing    conservation   pay- 
ments are  made   to   farmers  has  been 
agreed   to   at   $195,500,000.  This  is  the 
amount  of  the  current  program  eve  f  o  - 
lowing  the  reduction  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  90-218  and  represents  a  reduction 
of   $24  500.000   under   the   $220   million 
program  proposed  by  the  House,  and  is 
$95  500  000  over  the  request  in  the  budget 
for  $100  million  for  next  year.  Unques- 
tionably, the  full  level  of  $220  million 
previously  authorized  for  this  program  is 
needed  to  meet  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion needs  of  our  Nation,  but  in  view  of 
the  general  atmosphere  of  economy,  it 
was  felt  that  $195,500,000  should  be  au- 
thorized with  the  full  expectation  that 
when  the  fiscal  situation  Improves  this 
program  wUl  be  restored  to  an  adequate 

The  budget  estimates  for  1969  had 
proposed  sharp  reductions  in  programs 
administered  by  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service.  In  particular,  it  was  Proptwed 
to  reduce  the  watershed  protection  and 
development  programs  and  thereby  to 
cause  further  disparity  and  delay  be- 
tween planning  and  construction 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  botn 
bodies  were  In  general  agreement  on  the 
essentiality  of  continuing  the^  ImPfJ- 
tant  construction  programs,  under  whlcn 
approximatelj  40  percent  of  the  costs 
are  borne  by  local  sponsors,  and  by  local 
and  State  governments. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
essentially  the  1968  appropriation  level 
for  these  important  resource  develop- 
ment projects. 

AGRICULTURAL    CREDn    PROGRAMS 

The  Senate  had  recommended  a  $300 
million  authorization  for  the  farm  oper- 
ating loans  administered  by  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration. 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  Chamber  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Soutii  Da- 
kota I  Mr.  MtmoTl.  who.  together  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Young  1.  was  most  inter- 
ested in  this  item. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
$275  million.  This  Is  $25  miUion  over  the 
House  bUl  and  the  budget  estimate  and 
will  enable  the  agency  to  continue  at  the 
1968  level.  ^„   .. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  tne 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  appreciate  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  said  about  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 


ator from  North  Dakota  and  myself  to 
try  to  get  additional  money  for  FHA  op- 
erating loans.  I  also  appreciate  the  el- 
forts  of  the  distinguished  chairman  ot 
the  committee,  who  fought  hard  for  the 
additional  appropriation  in  conference 
and  who  succeed  in  bringing  back  hall 
of  what  we  had  requested,  which  is  m 
the  nature  of  a  compromise,  but  whicn 
is  of  course,  that  much  better  than  U 
we  had  not  taken  the  action  we  took  m 
the  Senate  committee. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  YarborouchI  was  also  very 
much  interested  in  this  item,  and  col- 
laborated with  the  efforts  of  the  Senators 
I  have  mentioned. 

The  Senate  had  proposed  $329  million 
of  new  loan  authorization  for  the  rural 
electrification  program.  This  amount. 
coupled  wiUi  the  carryover  of  $41  mu- 
Uon  wiU  provide  a  total  electrification 
loari  program  of  $370  million  as  com- 
pared to  the  $391  mUllon  approved  a  year 
ago  but  subsequenUy  reduced  to  $350 
Hellion  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  90-218.  The  House 
conferees  have  yielded  to  the  Senate  in- 
crease of  $25  million  over  the  House  bill 
and  over  the  budget  estimate  for  this 

''^Agata!'  the  Senators  from  South  Da- 
kota North  Dakota,  and  Texas  collabo- 
rated in  the  effort  to  obtain  the  increase 
which  I  have  noted,  which  was  approved 
in  conference,  for  the  REA  electrification 

'^'^MrMUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr'  MUNDT.  Again  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
words  of  commendation,  and  point  out 
to  all  friends  of  REA  the  fact  that  on 
this  item,  we  were  a  little  more  success- 
ful than  they  were  on  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
the  House  of  Representatives   fully   to 
sustain  the  Senate  position,  which  does 
move  RJEA  forward,  not  at  the  rate  at 
which  it  would  nice  to  go.  and  probably 
not  at  the  rate  that  it  ought  to  bo.  but 
at  a  far  faster  rate  than  that  provided 
for  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
probably  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  we  can 
expect   under   the   financial   conditions 
confronting  the  country. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  however.  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  language  on  the  part  oi  tne 
managers  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  appears  on  page  9  of  the  con- 
ference report  includes  this  paragraph, 
la  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  additional 
distribution  facilities,  therefore,  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  generation  and  transmission  loans 
be  held  to  a  minimum  in  the  coming  year 
The  committee  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
the  availability  of  G.  &  T.  loan  funds  to  the 
bargaining    positions    of    the   REA    coopera- 
tlvM.   It  does   not   feel,   however,   that  this 
poBiUon  will  be  weakened  by  a  careful  policy 
In  regard  to  such  loans 


a  printed  statement  on  behalf  of  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  we  have  to  take  recourse  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  make  clear  the  position 
that  the  Senate  conferees  held.  I  have 
long  advocated  that  the  Senate  should 
also  have  a  conference  report  from  lUs 
own  managers. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  make  our  posi- 
tion clear  under  prevailing  circumstances 
is  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  Senate  language  which  was  written 
in  our  Senate  report  on  the  same  subject 
of  transmission  lines  generation. 

Our  report  said  and  continues  to  say. 
without  any  expression  of  retreat  or 
equivocation  or  limitation  of  that  lan- 
guage on  our  part  now 


I  wish  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  all  per- 
sons who  read  the  Record  somethmg 
which  is  weU  known  to  aU  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  Is  that  the  statement  I  have 
just  read  Is  a  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  conference  managers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  does  not  reflect  the 
sentiment  of  the  Senate  nor  Its  conferees. 
Under  present  rules,  we  do  not  provide 


The  committee  recognizes  that  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  are.  in  many  rural 
ureas  of  the  Nation,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
rural  electrification  program.  It  Is  aware  of 
the  beneficial  effect  which  the  operation  of 
these  facilities  has  had  In  reducing  whole- 
sale power  costs  for  the  distribution  coopera- 
tives serving  the  thin  rural  areas.  It  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  "heavying  up"  generation 
and   transmission   facilities,   as   well   as   dis- 
tribution facilities,  to  enable  power-type  co- 
operatives to  meet  their  power  supply  obliga- 
tions to  their  members  and  honor  their  com- 
mitments   to    other   electric    power    systems 
where  they  are  working  together   in   power 
pools.    It    acknowledges    the    Importance    of 
having  financing  available  for  such  facilities 
where  distribution  systems  find  it  necessary 
to    escape    from    unreasonable   or    damagirig 
conditions  sometimes  Imposed  by  unfriendly 
power  suppliers. 

That  language  recognizes  that  in  some 
areas  and  in  some  instances  distribu- 
tion and  generation  faculties  are  re- 
quired by  power  supply  co-ops  to  meet 
the  commitments  they  have  to  a  power 
pool  in  which  very  f  requentiy  the  private 
power  utility  organizations  are  also  a 
part  It  enables  them  to  cooperate  better 
for  improved  electrical  service  for  all 
concerned. 

It  is  recognized  that  they  also  find 
themselves  at  times  in  a  competitive  posi- 
tion against  a  private  power  supplier  In 
trying  to  bid  for  business,  so  it  also  at 
times  gives  them  a  better  competitive 
position. 

I  have  read  one  paragraph  from  tne 
Senate  report;  language.  However,  to  be 
sure  that  nothing  Is  left  out  and  that  it 
Is  not  out  of  context,  and  that  the  entire 
matter  Is  before  the  reading  public  and 
the  administrators  of  the  REA,  i  asK 
unanimous  consent  to  have  all  four  para- 
graphs of  our  committee  report  language 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  para- 
graphs were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  committee  recommends  new  loan  au- 
thorization of  $329  million  for  the  electnflca- 
tion  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year  This 
amount,  together  with  an  estimated  carry-- 
o^r  of  $41  million  will  provide  a  program 
level  of  $370  milUon  as  compared  to  the  ie%ei 
of  $391  million  approved  last  year  but  sub- 
sequently reduced  to  $350  mUllon  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  90-218. 

The  amount  recommended  is  $25  million 
over  the  House  bill  and  the  estimate,  and  $15 
^Ulon  over  the  new  authorization  provided 
last  vear.  Under  the  committee  recommen- 
dation, no  reserve  authorization  Is  provided 
The  committee  iccognlzes  that  generation 
and  transmission  facilities  are,  In  many  rural 
a^eas  of  the  Nation,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
S  e lectnflcation  program.  It  Is  aware  of 
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the  beneficial  effect  which  the  operation  of 
these  facilities  has  had  In  reducing  whole- 
«.\le  pfiwer  rcmta  for  the  ctisf rlbutlon  coopera- 
tives serving  the  thin  rural  areas  It  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  hetiwing  up  generatiMn 
,kna  transmission  fACUu;ps  as  well  as  dis- 
tribution fioiiities,  •..'  ei.An;e  ^..-wer-lype  C'>- 
i.peratives  to  meet  tr.elr  pL.*er  supply  obll- 
t;.itlons  to  their  members  and  honnr  their 
c'.mmi'mpnts  to  other  electric  p<:.wer  systems 
where  they  are  working  together  m  power 
p.xils  It  acknowledges  the  imp.  rt^rice  of 
having  anancing  available  for  such  facilities 
where  distribution  systems  find  It  necessary 
to  escape  from  unreasonable  or  damaging 
conditions  sometimes  impo«ed  by  unfriendly 
pi  wer  suppliers 

The  Admlnlstntor  has  ndvised  the  com- 
mi'-tee  that  the  loan  level  for  electric  facili- 
ties proposed  m  the  budget  request  will 
necessitate  the  deferment  of  some  loan  needs 
which  would  normally  be  met  In  hscal  year 

1969 

The  committee  urges  the  Administrator  to 
screen  all  applications  for  loan  funds  with 
extraordlnarv  care  in  view  of  the  Nations 
ne«d  for.  practicing  the  m.i.ximum  economy 
m  fiscal  jear  1969  to  Insure  that  loan  funds 
win  be  available  to  finance  those  ficlUties. 
including  generation  and  tr  insmisslon,  which 
cannot  be  delayed  without  causing  serious 
and  lasting  damage  to  existing  rural  electric 
svstems  and  the  economy  and  effectiveness  of 
*heir  -ipHr^' It  ri^ 

Mr  HOLL.'KNU  Mr  Pre^id^nt.  I  am 
Klad  f.hat  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota ha.s  macl-'  that  p<Mnt  Tlie  wording 
Incorporated  in  the  statement  of  the 
fuana^ers  on  the  part  of  the  House  was 
only  a  rt-petition  of  a  portion  of  the  re- 
port on  the  HoiLse  bill  and  was  so  stated. 
TVie  wordinti  that  has  been  placed  in  the 
RECOR3  by  the  di.stin^'uished  Senator 
from  South  Dakora  Is  a  repetition  of  the 
wording  ctM-.tained  m  the  Senate  com- 
mittee rt-pcrt  to  which  the  committee 
IS  commlttel 

I  am  Klad  that  language  has  been  In- 
corporaU'd  m  the  Recorh  at  this  time 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President,  at  this 
time  I  thar.lc  the  distinKUishe-J  Senator 
from  Monda  for  helping;  to  compile  that 
lar.t:uai;e  in  the  Senate  report  There 
have  been  times  when  our  di.stinyui.shed 
fnend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  has 
been  urvustly  cr.ticlzed  by  certain  groups 
in  the  REA  for  being.  In  their  opinion. 
anta;;oni.stic  to  this  particular  kind  of 
REA  service  Certainly  the  proof  of  the 
puddinK  Is  in  the  eating  or  In  the  reading 
thereof  This  demonstrates  the  Senators 
battle  to  kfep  this  matter  in  proper  bal- 
ance 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President  I  liave 
never  been  enthusiastic  about  G  i  T 
loans  if  there  i.s  any  possibility  at  all  of 
utihzui),'  commercially   produced   power 

I  have  frequently  expressed  myself  on 
that  subject  However  I  have  never  been 
wiUins  to  remove  from  the  RKA  orna- 
nizations  the  opportunity  to  avail  ihem- 
*'lvfs  of  ih.is  particular  type  of  loan  m 
the  event  that  they  would  have  to  do 
so  as  a  matter  of  protecting  their  right 
to  e.xist  and  gr»jw  and  prosper 

Unless  there  are  ciucstiun^  on  the  part 
of  Members  regarding  the  Item.s  em- 
bodied m  the  conference  report.  I  wall 
ask  that  it  be  adopted  at  this  point  alter 
which  the  amendments  in  di.sagreement 
will  be  reported  When  amendment  No 
25  is  reported—  that  ts  one  of  the  amend- 
ments to  be  reported  m  technical  dis- 
agreement and  the  one  that  deals  with 
section   32   provisions — before   we   move 


to  concur  in  the  House  amendment  to 
tl'.e  Senate  amendment  on  No  25.  I  will 
di-scuss  the  full  funding  of  tlie  school 
lunch  iuid  .special  feeding  programs. 

Mr  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

.Ml  ML'NDT  Mr  President,  speaking 
for  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  for  the  Republican  members 
of  the  AppropriaUons  Committee,  we 
thoroughly  approve  of  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  repc:)rt. 

The  PRESIDLMG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  U)  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to 
M:  HOLLAND.  Mr  Piesidenl.  I  am 
gla<.l  Uj  reiterate  a  statement  made  in 
tlie  beginning  of  my  report  that  I  was 
happy  to  have  tlie  Senate  know  that  all 
Senate  conferees  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  had  agreed  U)  the  report  and  had 
signed  It  It  was  a  unanimous  report  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees 

I  am  happy  aLso  to  report  that  it  was 
a  unanimous  report  on  tlie  part  of  tlie 

Hoa-e  conferees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Repre.ser.tatives  announcing  its  action 
on  certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  16yiJ.  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

Rf solved  That  the  Hoii-se  recede  from  its 
di».igreement  to  amendment  of  tbo  Senate 
numbered  13.  U>  the  aforcBald  bill,  and  concur 
therein. 

Rcvilii-d  That  the  Houae  recede  from  lt« 
disagreement  'o  the  amemlment  of  th»  Sen- 
ate niimbere<l  14.  and  concur  uhereln  with 
,in  imendment.  ts  foUuwB: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propiiseil  in  said  amend- 
ment, insert     t:j7  220.000-. 

K.-soitcd.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
au>.M!{reemenl  to  the  amendment  orf  Ihe  Sen- 
.it-'  numbered  19.  and  ooncur  therein  with 
tn    imendment.  .»a  folUxws 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  In  aald  amend- 
ment. Insert    SI  18  2S-4  500" 

«f-oft«d.  That  the  House  recede  from  lt« 
Ji.iatirecment  to  the  tunendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  24.  to  Ihe  afureeald  bUl.  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  aa 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  In  said  amend- 
ment, insert  -$1  000.000  \ 

Kc<o(!cd.  That  the  House  rece<le  from  iU 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  35.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  ae 
follows 

Restore  the  mutter  slruHi'n.  ainendcd  to 
rt^.ul  .IS  follow* 

KtMOVAL     or     StlRFLUS     ACftlCULIURAL 
COMMOOmi^ 
(SECTION      121 

•Finds  available  under  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1936  |7  U -S  C  612ic)  shall 
be  used  only  for  conimixlity  program  ex- 
penses as  authorlyed  Therein  and  other  re- 
lated operating  expenses  except  for  (1) 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
.IS  .lulhorl/ed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act 
uf  AuguBt  8.  1956.  i2)  tranhfers  otherwise 
provided  in  this  Act;  (31  not  more  than 
$2  950  WW  for  f'Tmulatlon  and  .^dmlnlstra- 
tlc.n  of  marketing  agreements  and  orders 
pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  the 
.Agricultural  Act  of  1961.  and  (4i  not  more 
than  »46  iXK)  OOO  iiiiciuaing  not  to  exceed 
»1  ooo.oOO  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses i    for  (a)    child  feeding  programs  and 


nutritional  progr.inis  authorized  by  law  In 
the  School  I.unch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  and  (b)  additional 
direct  distribution  or  other  programs,  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  area  Is  under 
the  fi»xl  stamp  program  or  a  system  of 
direct  distribution,  to  pri>vlde.  In  the  Im- 
metllate  vicinity  of  their  place  of  perma- 
nent residence  either  directly  or  through  a 
State  or  kx-al  welfare  agency  an  adequate 
diet  to  other  needy  children  and  low-Income 
persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  suHerlng.  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  :r<>m  general  and  continued  hun- 
ger resulting  from  insiUIlclent  food  Pro- 
rid. d  niat  in  making  such  determinations. 
The  Secret.iry  shall  t.ike  lii'.o  con.slderatlpn 
the  age;  Income;  locatun  and  income  of 
p.irents    If  a  minor     and  employablllty  " 

Hesoh'd.  That  the  Hou.'-e  recede  Irom  Its 
ilrsagreement  to  Uie  .iinendmeiit  ol  the  Sen- 
ate numb<re<l  40  to  The  iforesald  bill,  and 
concur     therein     with     an     amendment,     as 

follow.'. 

Restore  the  matter  .stricken,  .vmended  to 
read  as  loUow-.  '  Herealter,  lurrner  appli- 
cants for  direct  or  iiiiured  rural  housing 
loans  shall  be  required  to  provide  only  such 
•  ollator.il  i.erurlty  ;us  Is  required  of  owners 
of  nonf.irm  tr;icts  " 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  Mr  President,  six 
amendments  are  reported  m  disaniee- 
meiit  Since  I  do  not  Uiink  there  is  any 
problem  conccriung  them  or  any  neces- 
sity for  explanation.  I  first  request  Uiat 
amendments  numbered  13.  14,  19.  and  :;4 
be  reported  en  bloc  and  I  will  move  tluil 
the  Senate  recede  and  concur  on  them 
Then  when  amendment  numbered  25. 
dealing  with  tlie  section  32  provisions. 
IS  retxjrted,  I  will  make  a  brief  state- 
ment before  moving  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

I  make  this  statement  because  I  real- 
ize that  lliere  is  very  tneat  interest  and 
concern  m  tlie  subject  matter  of  amend- 
ment No.  25 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
.Amendments  numbered  13,  14.  19,  and 
24  be  reported  and  considered  en  bloc 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a.-- 
follows : 

Rc-o.i.d  Tliat  !iie  Hou.se  recede  from  il-s 
ilisat-rfement  lo  . imendment  ol  the  .Senate 
numbered  13,  to  the  alores.ud  bill,  .aid  coii- 
c\u  '.herein 

Ri-soUed.  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
dlsitgreement  to  tJie  ;unendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  14  and  concur  therein  with  nn 
.imeiulment,  iks  follows 

In  lieu  ol  the  sum  proposed  m  .s;ud  .imend- 
ment. Insert     S57.^2U.U00- 

lUsulKd.  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  .unendment  <vf  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  19,  and  concur  therein  with 
an   imendment    as  follows 

In  lieu  of  t.he  sum  fffopoeed  in  said  amend- 
menl    insert  '  tll6.264.500". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  Itt 
dLsagre«mem  to  the  .ujiendment  of  tlie  Sen- 
ate numbered  24.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows 

In  Hon  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
mer't   Insert -JfOOO.OOO" 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  Mr  President,  I  move 
Uiat  the  Senate  recede  and  concur  In 
amendments  Nos    13.  14.  19.  and  24. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  amendiment  No.  25  be  reported,  and 
I  woald  like  then  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment about  It.  

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUoprs: 

Retolved,  That  th«  Hoiae  reoed*  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
at«  numbered  26,  to  the  afor««ald  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  M  lol- 
lows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken,  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"REMOVAI.  or  StTRPLDS   ACRICm.TtmAl.  COM- 
MODITIES  "(SKTION   33) 

•  Fund*  available  tmder  section  33  of  the 
Act  of  August  34,  1935  (7  U^.C.  812c)  shall 
be    used   only   for   commodity   program   ex- 
penses as  authorized  therein,  and  other  re- 
lated   operating    expenses,    except    for    (1) 
transfers  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
as  authorlxed  by  the  Fish  and  WUcUlfe  Act  of 
August  8,  1966:  (2)  transfers  provided  In  this 
Act:  (3)  not  mare  than  »3.950.000  for  formu- 
lation   and    administration    of    marketing 
agreements  and  orders  pursuant  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961; 
and  (4)  not  more  than  $46,000,000  (Including 
not  to  exoeed  $1,000,000  for  State  administra- 
tive  expenses)    for    (a)    child  feeding   pro- 
grams and  nutritional  progranu  authorized 
by  law  In  the  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act.  as  amended;  and  (b)  addition- 
al   direct    distribution    or    other    programs, 
without  regard  to  whether  sucb  area  Is  under 
the  food  stamp  program  or  a  system  of  direct 
dlstrlbutlan,   to   provide.   In  tba  immediate 
rtclnlty   of  their  place  of   permanent  resi- 
dence, either  directly  or  through  a  State  or 
local    welfare    agency,    an    adequate   diet   to 
other   needy  children  and  loi»-lncome  per- 
sons  determined   by   the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  be  suffering,  through  no  faiUt  of 
their    own.    from    general    and    continued 
hunger    resulting    frtMn    insufllclent    food: 
Prortd^d,  That  in  making  such  determina- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  consider- 
ation the  age;  Income;  location  and  Income 
of  parents.  If  a  minor;   and  employablUty." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  puts  the  question,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
amendment  which  deals  with  the  school 
lunch  and  special  feeding  programs. 

The  conference  agreement  and  amend- 
ment No.  25.  as  recommended,  provide  a 
toUl  funding  in  this  bill  of  $287,799,000 
as  follows : 

Cash  paj-menu  to  SUtes $162,097,000 

Special  cash  assistance  ^section 

11)    10,000,000 

Pilot  school  breakfast  program        3.  500,  000 
Nonfood      assistance      i  equip- 
ment!       750,000 

Operating  expenses 2,127,000 

Total    appropriation 178.474,000 

TRANSFERS  FROM   SECTION  3  2 

Section  6  food  purchases  (pro- 
vided for  by  .Appropriation 
Act,    64,325,000 

New  feeding  programs  (amend- 
ment  No    251 46,000,000 


Total   transfew lot.  886,  000 

Total   available 287.799.000 

In  dealing  with  the  school  lunch 
amendments^  the  House  conferees  in- 
sisted that  the  Senate  yield  to  them  on 
the  increase  made  by  that  body  over  the 


estimate  for  cash  payments  to  schooLs 
imder  the  regular  lunch  program,  and 
declined  to  yield  to  the  Senate  on  its 
Increcues  for  special  programs.  In  the 
final  conference,  the  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  a  $5  million  increase  over  the 
Senate  figure  on  the  regular  formula 
funds,  and  the  House  then  yielded  to  the 
Senate  on  the  $5  million  it  had  added 
over  the  House  for  section  11,  thereby 
retaining  $10  million  for  this  program. 

This  $5  million  retained  in  conference, 
together  with  the  additional  language  in 
the  pending  amendment  'No.  25 1,  pro- 
viding for  $45  miUlon  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
out  of  section  32  funds,  for  special  child 
feeding  and  nutritional  programs  for 
needy  children  from  low-income  families. 
provided  $50  million  for  meeting  these 
special  objectives  which  are  in  addition 
to  the  regular  school  lunch  program. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  school 
lunch  and  feeding  programs  receive  $104 
million,  not  mentioned  in  this  tabula- 
tion, for  the  special  milk  program,  and 
donations  from  section  32  and  section 
416  should  approximate  another  $250 
million.  I  should  say  that  that  nas  to  be 
an  approximation,  because  no  one  can 
tell  at  the  beglimlng  of  a  year  what  will 
be  the  purchases  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties out  of  section  32  funds  or  what  will 
be  the  amoimt  of  surplus  foods  under 
section  416  in  the  custody  of  CCC  which 
can  be  donated  to  the  school  Itmch 
program. 

Also  available  in  1969  is  $10  million  for 
the  new  special  assistance  feeding  pro- 
gram for  day  care  centers  approved  in 
the  l&st  supplemental  for  1968. 

The  Federal  contributions   for  lunch 
and  special  assistance  for  children  thus 
total     about     $651,799,000.     and     the 
amounts  especially  set  forth  for  special 
assistance  and  feeding  programs  repre- 
sent a  total  increase  over  the  1968  act  of 
$60mlUlon. 
I  will  yield  for  questions  or  comments. 
Mr.   President    I  Mr.   Tydings   in   the 
chair],  I  have  made  these  comments  on 
the  details  of  these   feeding   programs 
because  they  are,  of  co'irse,  of  g^reat  con- 
cern to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  and  to  the  general  public. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  President.  perhap,s  I  should  state 
the  remark  that  normally  would  be  the 
concluding  remark  in  the  series  of  ex- 
changes that  we  will  have.  For  those  of 
us  in  the  Senate  who  have  over  a  i^eriod 
of  months — several  years  now — devel- 
oped increasing  concern  that  we  respond 
just  as  effectively  as  our  resources  per- 
mit to  the  needs  of  children  in  this  coun- 
try who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  by 
all  objective  standards,  can  be  labeled 
as  getting  a  deficient  nutritional  intake. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Florida  for  waging  what  I  suspect  was 
not  9  very  easy  battle  in  the  conference. 
Surely,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  for  example,  who  spent 
hours  supporting  this  effort,  would  want 
me  to  voice  that  appreciation,  also.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  1  Mr. 
Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   I  Mr.   Cl.xrkI    equally   were    con- 


cerned. All  of  us  will  continue  to  have 
this  concern. 

I  believe  that  the  Initial  steps — which 
are  not  Insubstantial — reflected  in  the 
report  now  before  the  Senate  promise 
a  brighter  day  for  a  great  many  children 
in  this  country  who  live,  luihappily,  al- 
most in  darkness. 

So  I  rise,  first  of  all,  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  am  grateful  for  that 
expression. 

No  one  has  been  more  active  in  this 
general  group  of  objectives,  which  really 
is  one — that  is.  to  feed  poorly  fed  chil- 
dren, and  grownups  also,  but  especially 
children  who  are  suffering  from  nutri- 
tional deficiency— than  has  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  who  unfortunately  was  called 
elsewhere  this  afternoon,  was,  of  course, 
very  instrumental  in  the  offering  and 
successful  handling  of  the  amendment 
which  brought  about  amendment  25  in 
the  conference  report,  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

I  recall  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]  was  very  ac- 
tive in  that  effort. 

I  recall,  also,  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  expressed  great  in- 
terest. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been 
able  to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
I  have  not  been  able,  because  of  his  ab- 
sence, to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
But  I  want  the  Record  to  show  the  very 
active  interest  which  all  of  the  Senators 
mentioned — and  others— have  exhibited 
in  this  matter. 

So  I  believe  we  all  have  some  reason 
to  feel  good  about  this  matter,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  his  most  gracious  comment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  may  I  at- 
tempt at  this  point,  with  leave  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  to  summaiize  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  area 
of  our  concern? 

When  this  exchange  concludes.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent — if  the  figures  I 
shall  raise  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
are  confinned  by  him — to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  reflecting  the 
figures. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  \V:thi-iut 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Special  feeding  and  nutrition    n-cig'a>r..-i 

1958   .•\pproprlatlon  .^ct --        f 9,  250,  000 

1069    cstin^ates    24.800.000 

Hov,.5e   bill.    1969 ;».  250.  000 

Senate   bill,    1969 18,500.000 

Conference  agreement    1969..-        14.250.000 
Additional  .section  32  transfer, 

;9(jg     45.000.000 


Total  available.  1939 59,250,000 

Compared   to    1968    .Appropria- 
tion   Act    -50.000.000 

Compared   to   1969  estlm.ites..  34,450,000 

Comn.ired  to  House  talll.  1969- .  -  50.  000.  000 

Comjjared  to  Senate  Mil.  1969-  -h40.  750,  OOO 

2d    supplemental    1968    ( avaU- 
able    In     1969 — special    food 

service  program  lor  children  10.  000,  000 

Tot-al    available.    1969---  69,250,000 
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In  summary  appropriations  avai'.Ablc  m 
19«9  and  transfers  for  special  feeling  a»- 
M«'an.-e  pro«Tamjj  arf  »60  million  over  the 
lyfiB   Appropriation   Art 

Mr     HART     It    is    mv    under^Undinft 

thiit  the  regular  19»5R  appropriation  for 
-■pecial  feedir.K  H:.d  nutritional  pro- 
■THms,  the  area  of  verv  intense  roi'.cern 
of  the  Senators  named  bv  the  Seiuitur 
from  Florida  started  at  a  fii^ure  of  $9  , 
million 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  believe  that  :>  cor- 
rect It  wa.s  $5  million  under  section  11 
$J  5  million  uiider  the  special  pi'.ni 
brealtfa-st  program  and  SItO  000  lor 
nonfood  a,s.si.stance  to  buy  ref ri«erators. 
stoves,  and  other  equipment  for  school 
districts  that  simply  were  without  means 
to  equip  themselves  to  handle  anv  lunch 
proeram 

Mr    HART    This  '.v  a.s  mv  uiuler-tar-.d- 

ln»f 

And  tW«- estimate  for  19fi9  was  in  the 
amount  o(  $24  8  million  The  House  bill 
for  1969  provided  $9' 4  million  and  the 
Senate  bill  for  fiscal  1969  earned  the 
amount  of  $18  500  000  The  conference 
flKure  produced  a  f^«ure  of  $14J50  000 
Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  is  correct 
on  all  of  these  items  I  regret  that  we 
were  not  able  to  hold  m  conference  the 
increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
breakfast  program,  which,  as  I  recall 
was  $3  million,  a:id  the  $1250  000  in- 
crease under  the  equipment  program, 
which  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  Senate  bill  content  of  $18  500  000  for 
the  special  food  and  nutrition  programs 
and  the  amount  for  those  pro«rams  pro- 
vided m  the  conference  agreement, 
which  IS  $14  250  000 

Mr  H.\RT  It  will  not  surprise  the 
Senator  from  Florida  nor  I  hope,  disturb 
hun  to  add  that  those  associated  with 
me  \:\  this  effort  will  continue  our  efforts 
to  persuade  our  colleagues  to  the  higher 
figure,  and  beyond,  if  that  becomes 
necessary 

Mr  HOLL-^ND  The  attitude  the  con- 
duct, and  the  at-t;rfssive  activities  of  the 
Senator  from  Michi^-an  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  worked  with  hini  not  only 
this  year  but  for  >everal  years  compel  me 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  stoppage 
on  that  road  on  his  part  or  on  the  part  of 
other   Senators, 

Mr  HART  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  that  notwith- 
standing; our  persistence  and,  on  occa- 
sions, I  suppose  almost  our  annoying 
pursuit  of  him,  he  has  not  weakened  his 
eftort  m  conference  to  hold  to  the  higher 
figure 

Mr  HOLL.-\ND  Tl:*-  Sti..r.,r  '.v 'in 
Michi,^an  :ias  never  .iniioycd  .'lu'  bt'caii-c 
he  has  always  been  most  courteous,  I 
want  th.e  Rei  i>Rt)  to  show  that, 

Mr  HART  The  able  Senator  from 
Florida  Llid  report  the  addition  through 
the  .section  ,32  transfer  of  $45  million, 
thus  producing  a  sum  available  in  this 
bill  of  S59  250,000  I  think  we  ought  to 
compare  these  f^t^ures,  .since  we  have 
established  the  validity  ol  them,  'Aith 
certain  marking.s  that  indicate  the  prog- 
ress that  IS  reflected  m  the  fltiurrs 

Mr  HOLL.^ND  I  believe  the  total  fig- 
ure IS  $69,250  000 

Mr  HART  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida   has   in   mind   an   additional   510 


million  which  cuWl  b«>  reflected  as  ht 
suggests  but  in  the  tabulation  I  have  m 
hand  it  is  carried  on  a  later  line  I  think 
that  together  we  will  be  able  U)  make 
clear  the  total  whether  we  handle  it  now 
.ir  U*." 

M:  MMi.LAND  The  Senator  from 
M.ilugan  IS  correct  The  $10  million 
Ar,ich  he  is  talking  about  now  was  made 
,r.  .uI.id;.-  iidr'  the  second  supplemental 
,,i,l,;MPi..rii  ::  bill  for  1968,  but  it  is 
available  tor  this  year 

M:-  HAK T  That  is  correct  Using, 
;,.,,!,  the  $  Ml  . ',,>!)  0(in  <i  :ne  and  rompar- 
,nt;  .T  V  'ii  the  I'tHH  ,ier  the  increase  over 
the  1968  act  is  $50  million  When  we 
<-,-nipare  it  with  'he  e.iim.ile  it  is  ,in 
increase  of  S:i4  450  nun  In  otlier  words, 
usmt;  another  comparison  it  is  an  in- 
crease of  $50  inillion  when  we  compare 
It  with  the  House  figure,  and  .in  increase 
of  $40  750  000  when  it  is  compared  .vith 
tiie  Senate  fWitie 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  tuive  not  had  a 
chance  to  follow  the  computations,  but 
ttie  Mgures  stated  bv  tiie  Senator  as  basic 
are  correct  and  the  arithmetic  he  cited 
I  am  sure  is  al.so  correct  although  I 
have  not   had  a  chance  to  check  it 

Mr  HART  I  have  confidence  it  is 
covvf^t  The  S«M\;itor  from  Florida  al- 
ready referretl  to  our  action  of  some 
weeks  ago  winch  the  conference  .settled 
i>n  just  a  few  days  ago  which  provided, 
as  a  result  of  the  second  supplemental, 
an  additional  SIO  million  I  understiind 
the  conference  by  t*x'hnical  amendment 
did  assure  that  $10  million  would  be 
available  for  1969  uses  for  special  food 
se!"vice  programs 

Mr  HOLLAND  rh.it  is  correct,  the 
SIO  million  IS  available  during  fl.scal  1969 
Mr  HARI"  Therefore,  we  have  the 
figure  of  Uital  availability  for  ti.scal  1969 
of  $69  25(1  1100  which,  ius  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  reported  a  few  mo- 
meiit.s  ago,  ,^hows  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease when  we  liave  in  mind  the  $10 
million  that  tlie  second  supplemental 
provided  for  1969  over  1968  of  S60  mil- 
lion It  is  for  this  reason,  of  course,  if 
the  Senator  confirms  that  figure,  that  I 
ri.'^e  t4)  thank  him 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  certainly 
correctly  suited  the  mutt+'r  To  accen- 
tuate what  the  St-nator  said  this  has  no 
relatton  U)  the  regular  .school  Umch  pro- 
gram This  has  to  do  only  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  special  feeding  and  nutri- 
tion program  for  the  poverty-stricken 
people  and  particularly  to  poverty- 
striken  children  of  the  Nation 

Mr  HAFiT  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senalwr  yield  bnetly  ' 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  .1111  Mlad  to  vield  to 
tiie  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr  H.XRT  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  nur  appreciation  We  regard 
tins  as  tiie  t.iKing  of  .some  initial  steps 
and  we  will  ijersist  so  long  as  there  are 
ctuldreii  wiioin  medical  authorities  in- 
dicate are  not  adequately  provided  for 
m  tfrms  of  nutritional  meals  until  that 
sad  aspect  of  our  ,s*)cial  face  is  removed 
But  we  are  grateful 

Mr  HOLL.'XND  I  thank  the  disim- 
tiuished  .Senator  I  must  say  I  think  we 
have  completely  fulfilled  tile  commit- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana and  the  Senator  from  Florida  at 


the  time  of  the  recent  agreement  on 
the  hiuher  education  bill  under  which 
It  was  agr.'ed  if  this  $50  million  could  tie 
secured  m  tins  conference  report  as 
available  funds  for  use  in  the.se  special 
feeding  programs  in  fl.scal  1969,  that  the 
.Senator  from  Oregon,  as  chairman  of  the 
conference  for  the  Senate  had  agreed  lie 
would  drop  the  Senate  committee  bill 
covering  this  subiect,  which  was  for  a  $50 
million  appropriation  for  each  of  2  years 
1969  .iiid  1970  and  which  was  added  to 
tlie  hiL'her  education  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment at  the  time  of  that  debate 

Mr  President,  unle.ss  there  are  further 
comments,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
amendment  No,  25 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
TYDiNds  in  the  chair'  The  question  is  on 
.igreeing  to  amendment  No  25  Putlinu 
the  question  I 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 
Mr     HOLLAND    Mr    President,   there 
i,>  one  further  amendment.  No,  40,  whicli 
I  ask  to  have  stated  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistanl  legi.slative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

K.Mi.'ifd  Tliiii  tlie  Hiiu.se  recede  from  its 
lUsagreement  '.o  the  amendment  of  tlie 
Senate  numbered  40,  to  the  iiforesald  bill 
iiiut  runcur  therein  with  an  iimendment,  a.s 
!..lUiWs 

Re.More  the  matter  strnken  amended  lo 
re.id  a.s  lollows 

Hereafter  l.irmer  .ipplicaiil*  tor  direct  or 
insured  rural  housing  loans  shall  be  retiuired 
•(.  provide  only  .such  collateral  security  iv.s  is 
required  ol  owners  o!  nonhirm  Tacts 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Pre.sident,  without 
discussion,  bec-ause  I  know  of  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  matter.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
(luestion  IS  on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No   40      Putting  the  question  1 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr  HOLL.AND  Mr,  President,  that 
ends  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
(X)rt  and  the  amendments  reported  m 
lei'hnical  disagreement 

However,  I  wish  to  make  two  addi- 
tional comments  F^rst.  my  distinguished 
friend,  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr 
HRrsK,Al,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations winch  handles  agriculture 
appropriations,  was  unable  to  be  liere 
this  alternoon  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  him  for  Ins  very 
active  and  helpful  a.saistance  on  the 
handling  of  this  bill  through  hearings, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  conference, 
and  at  all  stages 

Mr  HOLL.AND,  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  comparative 
table  sliowmg  the  1968  appropriations 
which  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect 
changes  resulting  from  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  90-392.  the  Supplemental 
Approp'iations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
This  table  also  shows  the  1969  budget 
estimate?,  the  amounts  appropriated  in 
the  Senate  and  House  bills,  the  confer- 
ence allowances  and  comparisons  with 
the  atxjve-mentioned  items. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 
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Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President  I 
appreciate  the  colloquy  between  Senator 
MuvoT  and  Senator  Holland  concerninK 
the  REA  appropriation  for  generation 
and  transmi.sslon  loans  I  offered  the  fol- 
lowmK  lank:ua«?e  for  the  Senate  report 
and  It  was  reported  in  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Report  No  1138 
at  paise  29 

TYie  c<.minut#e  rec^JiT^uea  that  generaUon 
and  ir-in^Usslon  f.wmaes  are.  in  many  rurai 
ureas  "f  tne  Nation  a  necessary  part  of  Uie 
rur.i;  e:eo'.rincatl<-in  progrim  It  I*  aware  of 
tne  benenniU  effect  whicn  the  operation  of 
the.se  faculties  h.i»  had  in  reducing  whole- 
•ile  power  coeU  for  the  distribution  co- 
operatives serving  the  thin  ruril  area*  It 
rec(>(?nl7.es  'he  need  for  'heavylng  up"  gen- 
eration and  tran'unl.islon  f;tclUtles.  aj,  well 
as  distribution  facilities.  U>  enable  power- 
type  c<x>perallve3  to  meet  their  p<.wer  supply 
obligations  to  their  members  and  honor  their 
commitments  t.:.  other  electric  power  systems 
where  t^ey  are  worlcing  tt^elher  in  p>ower 
p«X)ls  It.  aclcnow ledges  the  importance  of 
having  ananclng  available  for  such  facili- 
ties where  distribution  systems  And  It  neces- 
sary to  escape  from  unreasonable  or  damu^- 
ing  conditions  sometimes  imp<:'sed  by  un- 
friendly power  suppliers 

TTie  Administrator  has  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  the  loan  level  for  electric  fa- 
culties proposed  in  the  budget  request  wi;: 
neccBSitate  the  deferment  of  some  loan  needs 
which  would  normally  be  met  in  fiscal  year 
lJ«'i 

The  commutee  urges  the  Administrator  to 
srreen  all  applications  for  loan  funds  with 
extraordln.'ry  care  in  view  of  the  Nations 
need  for  practicing  the  maximum  economy 
in  ftacal  vear  1969  to  insure  that  loan  funds 
wi:;  be  available  to  finance  those  facilities. 
including  generation  and  transmission, 
which  cannot  be  delayed  without  causing 
serious  and  Listing  damage  to  existing  rural 
electric  systenxs  and  the  economy  and  effec- 
tiveness of  their  Liperatioas. 

The  collo'^ui'  between  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  language  of  the 
Senate  .Appropriations  Committee  is  still 
In  full  force  and  effoct  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  this  colloquy  reempha- 
sizmg  that  the  right  of  the  REA  to  loan 
money  for  the  purpose  of  building  gen- 
erating plan  to  and  transmission  lines  has 
not  been  .stopped  or  defeated  by  the 
House  language 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  while  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  would  have 
hoped  for  a  good  deal  more.  I  feel  that 
this  conference  report  reflects  a  very 
material  gain  for  us  m  our  efforts  to  feed 
the  hungry  of  this  Nation  Depending  on 
how  the  figures  are  calculated,  the  con- 
ferees have  come  out  with  an  Increase 
of  $45  or  $50  million  m  new  funds  to  feed 
needy  persons  I  believe  that  the  amount 
which  the  conferees  reported  over  and 
above  the  Senate-passed  appropriation 
is  properly  calculated  at  $43  million,  and 
we  had  thought  that  $50  imllion  would  be 
forthcoming;  I  thmic  it  is  most  regretta- 
ble that  the  last  S5  million  could  not  be 
gained,  but  I  recognize  that  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase 

It  IS  my  understanding  from  membtrs 
of  the  committee  staff,  and  I  believe  this 
to  be  Senator  Holl.a.nd  s  understanding 
as  well,  that  this  extra  $45  million  is 
solely  for  use  in  connection  with  needy 
persons — that  it  is  not  to  be  dispersed, 


for  example,  throughout  tiie  regular 
school  luncii  program  where  It  might  go 
to  subsidi/e  casus  for  children  who  can 
afford  to  pay  Second,  by  way  of  legtsla- 
llve  iiistorv.  I  understand  further  that 
this  $45  million  does  not  include  tlie  co.-^t 
of  surplas  foods  that  might  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  school  lunch  or 
other  programs,  which  the  Secrelarv-  has 
the  general  authority  to  acquire  and 
make  available  with  section  32  funds 
The  $45  million  is  to  be  supplemented 
with  these  surplus  comm()ditli*s 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  I  feel  that 
the  conferees  have  m  substance  fulfilled 
our  expectatlon.s  im  this  matter,  and  tliat 
I  will  con.sent  to  an  agreement  by  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  vocational  edu- 
cation bin  to  drop  from  that  bill  the  $50 
million  for  fiscal  ia69  for  the  sc1uk>1 
lunch  program  added  by  my  amendment 
on  the  floor  I  do  not  feel  that  the  $50 
million  added  to  that  bill  for  school  lunch 
for  fiscal  year  1970  is  encompa.ssed  by 
what  the  conferees  on  the  Agriculture 
appropriations  have  done,  so  I  believe  I 
remain  free  U)  treat  that  as  a  .separate 
matter  Moreover  I  will  pursue  in  the 
conference  on  tlie  vocational  education 
bill  Uie  effort  to  pa.ss  the  measure  to 
strengthen  the  School  lunch  .Act  name- 
ly, that  portion  of  my  amendment  which 
incorporated  tlie  provisions  of  H  R  17873 
Tliat  AgncultureCommitU"e  reported  the 
bill,  and  I  believe  we  .should  move  for- 
ward on  it  as  soon  as  possible 

Let  me  al.so  siiy  Uiat  the  reinsertion 
into  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill  of 
the  language  on  section  32  funds  which 
the  Senate,  pursuant  to  -ny  amendment, 
had  agreed  to  strike,  should  in  no  way 
be  taken  by  the  Secrelarv  of  .Agriculture 
to  indicate  that  that  language  limits  his 
discretion  in  the  use  of  tho.se  funds.  Hie 
deletion  and  sub.sequent  rem.sertion  of 
that  language  neutrall.-e  each  other  as 
far  as  legislative  histoiT  is  concerned, 
and  we  retum  to  the  status  quo  ante  I 
still  firmly  bi-lieve  that  the  Secretar>-  is 
free  to  use  tho.se  funds  to  feed  the  needy 
throughout  this  country-,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  pre.ss  this  view 

.Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  in- 
tend to  call  up  next,  at  the  request  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Anzona. 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, a  continuing  resolution. 
However,  since  I  wish  to  have  certain 
Senators  m  the  Chamber  when  I  call  up 
the  continuing  res<.>lution.  I  now  .suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIE1>D  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  0^^•^CER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


F'OSTAL  ,ASSAULTS  AND  POSTAL 
SERVICES  CURTAILMENTS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  153871  to  amend  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
disciplinary  action  against  employees  of 
the  posUl  f^cld  service  who  as.vauU  other 
employees  in   such   service   m   tne  per- 


forinance  of  official  duties,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses. 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  pending  bill  and  take 
a  minute  or  two  to  talk  about  the  Issue 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  ba.slc  national 
iiniKirtaiice     that  Is.  our  (wstal  .service 

I  coii'-'ratiilate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr 
M()NR(}neyI  for  an  excellent  statement 
which  IS  clear  and  concise  He  sixike  of 
why  the  restriction  on  the  number  of 
t)o.stal  finiJloyees  must  be  acted  ui>on  by 
the  Senate,  and  by  Congress,  or.  othcr- 
wi.se.  \\>'  A  ill  iiave  what  will  be  equivalent 
to  a  national  di.saster. 

Right  now  we  see  in  our  neighbor  to 
the  north  a  jxistal  strike— which  is  crip- 
pling the  economic  life  of  that  country. 

,\  few  years  ago  we  had  a  breakdown 
of  postal  .service  in  Chicago  that  dealt  a 
lieavy  blow  lo  the  economy  of  many 
firms  throut;hout  the  Nation. 

I  think  every  citizen  .should  be  con- 
cerned with  action  designed  to  Improve 
mail  service. 

Certainly,  the  country  can  neither 
tolerate  nor  afford  iwlicies  which,  by 
accident  or  design,  will  not  only  make 
more  difficult  the  achievement  of  better 
mail  NCivice.  but  will  actually  cause  a 
shan3  deterioration  of  that  service. 

This  IS  a  first-class  country,  and  de- 
serves first -cla.ss  mail  service. 

There  are  certain  activities,  whether 
of  the  human  t>ody  or  of  a  business  or 
izovernment  ori;anlzation.  which  may  be 
considered  pnmarjv 

One  may  help  a  sick  person  recover 
by  limiting  his  activity,  but  limiting  the 
tlow  of  blood  from  his  heart  would  do 
him  -;rrat  injury. 

One  may  help  a  business  by  post- 
poning certain  new  activities,  but  one 
would  only  hurt  the  business  by  closing 
down  its  outlets  or  refusing  it  raw  ma- 
terials 

Simllaily  with  Government — there  are 
certain  activities  that,  though  desirable, 
may  be  postponed  or  slowed.  There  arc 
others  that  are  primary.  Certainly  the 
Founding  Fathers  thought  the  post  office 
was  .such  an  activity,  for  other  than  the 
Defense  E:stablishment.  It  is  the  only  ex- 
ecutive agency  specifically  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution. 

Tlie  ix)stal  .service  is  not  the  kind  of 
activity  that  can  be  hindered  or  .slow  ed— 
unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  postal  service  is  not  .some  kind  of 
drone  that  can  be  starved.  It  is  a  worker: 
It  contributes  to  the  Konomic  life  of 
the  Nation  A  vigorous  efficient  postal 
service  feeds  economic  activity:  a  slug- 
gish, inefficient  iX)sUl  .service  would 
hinder   and   hurt   the   economy. 

I  am  sure.  If  the  proper  economic 
studies  were  made,  we  would  find  that 
any  apparent  saving  from  a  deep  slash 
in  postal  service  would  in  fact  cost  the 
economy  more  than  would  be  .saved  in 
the  Fixieral  budget. 

For  .some  savings  are  orily  apparent. 
The  factory  that  refuses  to  provide 
preventive  maintenance  may,  for  awhile, 
show  a  profit.  But,  eventually,  that  ap- 
parent profit  will  be  shown  to  be  an 
actual  loss. 

Section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364,  the 
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tax  surcharge  bill,  will  produce  some  ap- 
parent  savings— but  the  ultimate  resfult 
will  be  a  far  greater  cost  than  such  sav- 
ings could  possibly  justify. 

I  want  to  emphasize  a  point  that  has 
been  overlooked  and  obscured  about  this 
.section  of  the  new  tax  law. 

Tills  section,  with  its  requirement  that 
Federal  personnel  levels  be  reduced  to 
the  1966  levels,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  $6  billion  budget  reduction, 
the  price  the  President  agreed  to  pay 
for  congressional  action  on  the  much 
needed  surcharge. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  to  advocate 
any  favoritism  to  the  Department  con- 
cerning this  cut. 

But  the  President,  in  making  his 
■gentlemans  agreement"  did  not  fore- 
.see  that  the  Congress,  in  addition— m 
addition— to  the  $6  billion  cut  would  re- 
quire a  rollback  of  personnel  to  the  1966 

level. 

We  are  now  in  fiscal  1969.  Next  year 
we  will  be  in  fiscal  1970.  The  year  after 
that  1971.  ^  ^  .  . 

I  make  that  self-evident  statement,  be- 
cause section  201  reminds  me  of  the 
lines  of  the  poet  Omar  Khayyam: 

The  moving  nnger  writes:  and.  having  writ 
Moves  on:    nor  all  thy  Piety  nor  Wit  Sha 
lure  It  back   to  cancel   half  a  line.  Nor  all 
thy  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

Section  201  is  an  effort  to  cancel  time. 
It  Is  constructed  without  concern  for 
agencies  that  must  respond  to  increasing 
population,  increasing  economic  activity. 
Increasing  demand. 

The  Post  Office  is  such  an  agency,  it 
sees  each  day.  more  and  more  demand 
upon  its  services.  Neither  piety,  nor  wit. 
nor  legislation  is  going  to  turn  back  the 
volume  of  maU  so  that  yesterday's  work- 
force can  handle  tomorrow's  workload. 

Of  course,  we  can  ignore,  as  section 
201  Ignores,  that  fact  of  life.  The  result 
win  be  what  logic  would  lead  us  to  con- 
clude—maU  service  wlU  deteriorate. 

I  have  calculated  a  simple  statistic  that 
places  this  whole  matter  In  perspective. 
In  1966,  the  Post  Office  Department  proc- 
essed 75.6  blUlon  pieces  of  mall.  This 
year  conservative  estimates  show  a  vol- 
ume of  84  blUion  pieces.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  8.4  bilUon  pieces— an  increase 
that  reflects  the  great  forward  surge  of 
our  economy  and  our  rising  population. 
Eight  point  four  bllUon  pieces  of  mail 
Is  more  maU  than  was  processed  In  the 
year  1902,  when  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment employed  some  140,000  persons. 

It  took  140,000  workers  then  to  process 
about  8  bUllon  pieces  of  mall. 

The  provision  of  the  PubUc  Law  that  I 
direct  your  attention  to  assumes  that  the 
same  amount  handled  by  140,000  em- 
ployees In  1902  can  be  handled  by  no  em- 
ployees in  1968. 

This  provision  of  the  law,  In  short,  is 
not  designed  for  an  agency  such  as  the 
Post  Office,  an  agency  that  cannot  post- 
ix)ne  its  workload. 

This  provision  of  the  law  was  based 
on  hope  rather  than  fact.  ^   _^  ^v. 

This  provision  of  the  law  will  hurt  the 
mall  service,  hurt  the  economy,  and  hurt 
the  American  people  who  have  just  been 
given  a  $1  billion  Increase  in  their  postal 
costiS 

This  provision  of  the  law  advances  the 
interests  of  no  one,  but  hurts  all. 


In  view  of  these  facts,  and  to  prevent 
serious  Injury  to  the  postal  service  that 
affects  every  family  in  this  land,  I  ask 
you  to  consider  exempting  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the  personnel  rollback 
provision  of  section  201  of  Public  Law 
90-364. 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTIONS,  1969 
Mr   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  House 
Joint   Resolution    1420,   continuing    ap- 
propriations until   September   30,    1968, 
was  passed  by  the  House  a  little  while 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  I  Mr.  HaydenI 
was  given  unanimous  consent  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions during  a  meeting  this  morning,  at 
which  more  than  a  quorum  was  present, 
to  call  up  this  matter  as  soon  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  House.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  Is  not  able  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon, because  he  is  tied  up  on  other, 
highly  important  Senate  business,  and 
has  asked  that  I  present  this  matter  at 

this  time. 

I  ask  that  the  House  message  covering 
House  Joint  Resolution  1420  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate.  .  ,j  .. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
1420  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 

title. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  '.he  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  all  this 
resolution  does  Is  change  the  termination 
date  of  the  existing  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  expires  July  31,  1968,  to  a 
new  date,  September  30.  1968.  This  will 
cover  the  period  of  the  conventions  and 
enough  time  thereafter  to  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  on  the  remaining 
appropriation  bUls,  we  hope,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  suggested  new  date, 
September  30,  1968. 

I   ask   that   the   joint   resolution    be 

passed. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President 

Mr    HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  joint  resolution,  it  would 
continue  the  appropriation  level  untU 
September  30. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  AU  of  us  in  the  Senate 
are  concerned  about  an  early  adjourn- 
ment  First,  we  were  hoping  for  an  ad- 
journment    before     the     conventions. 
Things  are  moving  along  pretty  rapidly. 
We  are  having  Saturday  sessions.  As  I 
understand  It,   the  appropriations   are 
coming  along  pretty  well. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  understand 
why  this  has  to  go  on  until  September  30. 
I  would  think  we  might  try  to  extend 
this  date  to  September  15  and  then  see 
how  things  are,  but,  if  we  make  it  the 
30th,  we  are  foredoomed  then  imtU  Sep- 


tember  30   for    an    adjournment.    That 
seems  to  be  a  very  pessimistic  outlook. 

May  I  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  "is  not  campaigning  for  reelection 
this  year,  but  a  good  many  of  our  col- 
leagues are:  and,  having  been  faced  with 
an  adjournment  beyond  September  30 
in  1966,  I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  for 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  are  held 
up  bv  a  late  adjournment  in  this  .session. 

I  would  think  if  the  Senate  really  got 
down  to  late  sessions  during  the  day  and 
evening,  we  would  tiet  out  by  September 

15.  ... 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator  might 
not  see  fit  to  have  the  joint  resolution 
modified  to  a  September  15  date  rather 
than  September  30. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  .sorry  lo  sav  I 
would  not  have  any  such  authority.  This 
matter  wa.s  taken  up  at  a  full  meeting  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  this 
morning.  I  am  unable  to  state  how  many 
were  there,  but  it  was  over  14.  14  being 
a  quorum  or  a  majority.  I  believe  there 
were  16  members  present  when  It  hap- 
pened, and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 

The  ranking  members  of  the  minority 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  were 
there.  In  fact,  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr  Yotmc  1 ,  requested  that  this  meas- 
ure be  held  up  tmtll  we  were  sure  we 
had  a  full  quorum.  Later  he  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  there  was  more 
than  a  quorum  present  and  asked  that 
the  matter  be  adopted. 

Obviously  the  Senator  from  Florida 
could  not  agree,  and  would  not  agree,  to 
that  change.  He  would  like  to  advise  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  fact  that 
the  date  in  the  continuing  resolution  is 
fixed  at  September  30,  1968,  by  no  means 
fixes  the  adjournment  date  of  the  Con- 
gress. ,, 

The  President  is  entitled,  under  the 
Constitution,  some  time  after  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress,  to  consider  legis- 
lation which  the  Congress  passes.  This 
resolution  simply  would  provide  that  in 
handling  the  financial  matters  of  the 
Nation,  the  President,  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau, and  the  various  officials  of  the  Na- 
tion who  have  to  handle  the  payment  of 
our  obligations  would  be  protected  up 
until  September  30. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not  offer 
such  an  amendment.  If  he  does,  I  will. 
of  course,  have  to  oppose  it.  because  this 
measure  has  already  passed  the  House. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee after  considering  the  whole  situ- 
ation. 

I  have  already  said  it  was  approved  by 
the  unanimous  membership  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  vliich  was 
present  this  morning.  I  trust  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  will  permit  the  meas- 
ure to  be  passed  as  it  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  and  is  now  before  us. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  1  Mr.  YotJNC  1 
My  recollection  is  that  prior  to  calling 
up  this  measure  he  asked  that  we  be  sure 
that  we  had  a  quorum  present.  Then  he 
suggested  that  it  be  called  up. 
Thai  Is  my  recollection. 
Mr.   YOUNG   of   North   Dakota.   Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  wlU  yield,  the 
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Senator  from  Florida  Ls  correct  I  dis- 
cussed UUs  with  Chairman  Hay  den  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  As  far 
as  I  fcnow.  there  was  no  objection  In  the 
committee  to  the  exterLsion  to  the  last  of 
September. 

My  feelin*  Is  that  when  *c  come  bade 
on  the  4th  of  September,  as  I  understand 
the  date,  It  may  be  a  week  or  more  before 
we  get  around  to  doing  any  business  So 
I  really  believe  that  a  later  dat«  than 
that  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
Is  necessary. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  must  be  given 
some  time  to  oorvslder  legislation  whicli 
the  Congresa  has  passed  He  has  that 
time  under  the  Constitution.  Assuming 
that  some  of  that  legislation  Is  on  his 
desk  when  we  do  come  to  an  adjourn- 
ment sine  die — which  I  hope  will  be  as 
soon  as  poesible  when  we  come  back  fol- 
lowli^  the  conventions — the  President 
haa  this  period  of  time,  allowed  by  the 
Coctstit«»lon.  thereafter  to  pass  on  ap- 
propriations blUs  or  any  other  bills  on  his 
desk.  I  do  not  think  It  would  be  wise  for 
us  to  change  this  date  to  September  15. 
Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  m  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  may 
I  ask  him  whether  or  not  we  are  faced 
with  some  more  of  these  contmuing  reso- 
lutions besides  this  one  which  are  ?oing 
to  be  extended  to  September  30.  this  year, 
or  IS  this  to  be  the  only  one:" 

Mr  HOLLAND.  This  is  the  only  one 
pending  now.  Of  course,  if  we  have  not 
adjourned  by  shortly  before  September 
30.  it  IS  quite  possible  that  at  that  time 
there  may  have  to  be  another  resolution. 
However,  there  is  no  plan,  so  far  as  I 
know,  or  no  request  for  another  such 
resolution.  I  ask  the  dislmgtiished  Sen- 
ator from  Nonh  Dakota,  who.  I  am  sure. 
has  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  :  Mr  HaydenI.  chair- 
man of  the  committee 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
E>akota. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  we  will  have  only  about  three 
bills  left  after  we  recess.  They  will  be  the 
Defense  appropnaUon  bill,  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill,  and  the  last  sup- 
plemental appropriation  biU.  Personally, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  take  over  2  weeks 
to  handle  the  Defense  appropriation  bill. 
I  am  not  sure  about  the  foreign  aid  bill 
That  one  may  take  longer,  but  cer- 
tainly not  any  longer  than  the  last  of 
September  Tlie  last  .supplemental  bill 
could  be  handled  in  the  last  few  days 
It  seems  to  me  we  could  finisii  by  the 
30th  of  September  11  we  «o  past  that 
date,  we  will  [irubably  go  until  Christ- 
mas. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  a^rte  with  the  Sena- 
tor as  to  what  is  possible  as  to  the  date 
I  hope  it  will  become  probable.  I  am  sure 
other  Senators  do.  I  do  not  thmk  it  would 
be  wise,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  unwise, 
to  advance  this  date  to  September  15. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  response  of  tiie  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  will  not  offer  an  amendment  to 
change  the  date  to  September  15,  but  I 
want  to  serve  notice  that  if.  along  about 
the  JOth  of  September,  we  are  faced  wltli 
another  coi.tinumg  resulullun.'I  am  go- 
mg  to  lake  whatever  parliamentary  ac- 


tion I  can  to  prevent  that  from  happen- 
ing, because  I  ilnnk  If  the  Senate  bends 
Its  will  to  do  the  job,  we  will  not  have  to 
have  another  continuing  resolution. 

Mr    YOUNG   of    North   DeJcoU.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MILLER  I  yield 
Mr  YOUNG  of  NorUi  Dakota  It  Is  not 
the  Senates  fault  that  we  have  not  com- 
pleted action  on  the  appropriation  bills 
The  defense  authorization  bill  was  held 
up  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee until  a  Uttle  while  ago.  We  cannot 
get  throuKh  an  $80  billion  bill  in  our  com- 
mittee In  a  matter  of  3  or  4  days  on  the 
Senate  side  Tlie  same  U  true  of  tlie  for- 
eign aid  bill  Once  we  get  the  appropria- 
tion bill  from  the  House  we  will  go  to 
work  on  it  immediately. 

Mr  MILLER.  The  iX)lnt  of  Uie  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  is  well  taken.  I 
will  say.  subject  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  be 
culpable  In  this  re.spect. 

Mr    MANSFIELD    Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr    MILLER    I  yield 
Mr    MANSFIEIX)    I  ayree  wiUi  what 
the  Senau>r  from  North  Dakota  has  said 
It  has  not  been  the  fault  of  the  Senate. 
We  have  to  wait  for  the  bills  to  come  over 
from  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  The 
appropriation  bills  for  Defense,  foreign 
aid.  and  military  construction  have  still 
not  been  ivcted  upon   All  the  approprla- 
Uon  bills  have  to  originate  over  there, 
and  the  Senate  has  been  ahead  In  Its  own 
schedule. 

Mr  MILLER  I  recognize  that,  but  I 
w(mdered  whether  It  was  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  lay  the  foundation  for  them  to 
delay  further  I  wondered  If  we  should 
.set  A  September  15  deadline  rather  than 
a  September  30  deadline  I  would  hope 
that  thus  the  House  ml^ht  be  Induced  to 
move  a  Utile  faster.  If.  toward  the  end  of 
September,  we  are  faced  with  another 
one  of  these  resolutions.  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  more  than  just  rubber  stamp  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  If  the  House  Is  respon- 
sible for  delaying  further  consideration 
of  the  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  join 
ihe  Senator  from  Iowa  In  his  expression 
of  anxiety  for  a  speedy  adjournment.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  adjourn  well 
before  September  30 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr  MUNDT  Mr  President.  I  am  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  point  of 
view  expressed  by  tlie  Senator  from  Iowa. 
As  tlie  Senator  from  Florida  knows.  I 
went  to  him  earlier  in  tlie  day  and  raised 
some  question  as  to  why  the  date  speci- 
fied was  September  30,  and  was  told  that 
during  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  when 
I  was  not  able  to  be  present  due  to  a  vote 
beuig  taken  m  another  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  it  was  taken  up 
and  agreed  to  rather  hastily.  I  believe 
by  unanimous  agreement  of  those  pres- 
ent, so  that  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to 
voice  my  opinion  at  Uiat  time.  Conse- 
quently. I  do  not  feel  tliat  I  should  make 
a  motion  now  Had  I  been  In  the  com- 
mitU'c  room  at  the  time  it  was  con- 
.sidered.  or  expected  it  to  come  up,  I 
would  have  suggested  a  deadline  of  about 


September  20,  or  whatever  date  would 
be  a  Saturday  night  In  that  area  of  the 
month  because  I  do  not  think  It  Is  wise 
to  give  Congress  and  the  country  the  ex- 
pecUtlon  that  we  will  be  in  session  all 
through   a   political   campaign    I   have 
.seen    these    postconventlon    sessions   of 
Congress  before,  and  It  sort  of  represent.^ 
a  third  political  convention,  with  both 
parties  represented.  It  Is  not  a  climate 
which  Is  conducive  to  good  legislation 
I  think  we  should  have  kept  a  little 
firmer  prod  on  both  Houses,  because  both 
of   us   have   been   a  little  dilatory    We 
could  have  moved  a  little  more  rapidly 
In  the  Record  day  after  day,  new  Items 
are  being  listed  that  we  are  going  to  take 
up     during    the   September   session    of 
Congrc&s."  It  will  be  a  pretty  busy  ses- 
sion, it  seems  to  me.  without  encourag- 
ing any  additional  delays  In  terms  of  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees. 

Not  having  suggested  it  when  I  in- 
tended to.  for  the  reason  that  I  was  not 
in  the  committee  room  at  the  time— it 
is  just  a  matter  of  10  days,  anyway— but 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  of  this  body  will 
rccoKnize  that  there  will  be  one  whale  of 
a  fight  if  we  are  <^skpd  to  continue  a 
continuing  resolution  beyond  this  date. 
I  tlunk  we  ought  to  get  down  to  our 
knitting  and  get  this  thing  done.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  ap- 
proved the  authorization  bill  for  foreign 
aid.  We  can  get  on  to  that  just  as  .soon 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  finds 
a  slot  in  our  busy  schedule  to  discuss  It. 
We  all  know  from  experience  that  it  takes 
a  little  lime  on  the  appropriations  side, 
which  I  hope  we  can  get  to  very  soon 
after  our  return  In  September.  But  I  just 
hoi>e  that  we  will  gird  ourselves  to  an 
expectation  that  we  are  going  to  be  out 
of  here  sine  die  before  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber—the earlier  the  better  for  the  coun- 
try—and I  think  the  earlier  the  better 
for  the  reputation  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLu^ND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  as 
anxious  to  leave  here  as  anionc.  and  I 
liave  worked  as  hard  this  year,  with  the 
volume  of  work  Increasing  from  year  to 
vear.  as  I  have  in  any  year  in  my  life.  But 
i  wish  to  say  that  I  think  we  are  very 
optimistic  to  think  we  can  get  through 
with  the  appropriation  bills  by  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

I  ix)int  out  that  the  bill  to  authorize 
procurement  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  not  been  enacted  into  law. 
There  has  not  been  any  authorization  for 
either  Uie  House  or  the  Senate  |Appropri- 
atlons  Committees  to  proceed  with  the 
defense  appropriation  bill,  which  is,  of 
course,  tlie  largest  of  all  appropriation 
measures.  The  Senate  has  not  been 
derelict:  we  have  worked  diligently  on 
these  ^ills.  We  passed  the  authorization 
bUl  back  In  AprU.  The  bill  has  been  in 
Llie  House  of  Representatives  since  then. 
It  passed  tlie  House  on  July  11 — onlj' 
then  did  the  House  pass  a  bill  even  to 
auUiorize  the  defense  appropriations. 

That  bill  is  stuck  in  conference.  The 
conference  committee  has  not  been  able 


to  agree.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee It  so  happened  that  at  the  time 
the  bill  came  up.  I  had  been  ill  for  some 
time  and  asked  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  IMr.  StennisI  to 
handle  the  measure  on  the  floor,  which 
he  did  with  his  accustomed  vigor  and 

ability.  ,         ^       . 

In  a  case  of  that  kind,  I  do  not  put 
myself  on  the  conference  committee;  I 
always  pass  it  to  the  man  who  has  done 
the  work  to  deal,  in  conference,  with  the 
authorization  bill. 

Today  the  chairman  of  the  Commlt- 
U-e  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
lU'presentalives,  despairing  of  getting  an 
authorization,  sought  a  rule  to  bring  the 
appropriation  bill  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  was  unsuccessful  In  his  efforts 
to  take  up  the  bill  in  the  other  body. 
He  could  not  bring  up  the  appropriation 
bill,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  agreement  on  the  authorization  that 
would  make  a  rule  unnecessary. 

So,  as  far  as  that  bill  is  concerned. 
and  the  budget  request  for  that  major 
bill  of  more  than  S77  billion— by  all  odds 
the  largest  of  all  appropriation  bills, 
representing  more  than  one-half  of  the 
entire  budget— it  has  not  even  been 
authorized. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  the  Senate 
to  take  up  a  bill  of  that  magnitude,  and 
con.slder  the  hundreds  of  amendments 
lliat  will  undoubtedly  be  brought  for- 
ward and  push  it  through  the  Senate 
in  a  matter  of  day.s.  Tlie  committee  has 
completed  hearings  on  the  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill.  Wc  completed  them 
.some  time  ago,  but  we  have  a  custom, 
in  that  committee,  of  reopening  the 
hearings  for  a  day  or  two  after  a  bill 
passes  the  House  of  Representatives,  m 
order  that  we  might  get  the  testimony 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  vari- 
ous changes  that  may  have  been  made  in 
the  bill  in  the  other  body. 

I  know  there  is  increasing  tendency 
for  Members  of  the  Senate  to  shake  their 
heads  and  .-^ay,  "Well,  we  ought  not  to 
have  a  defense  appropriation  bill  any- 
how." I  know  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  disarm  this  country,  or  re- 
duce our  military  capacity  very  greatly; 
but  there  are  some  of  us,  who  deal  with 
this  problem  from  day  to  day,  who  think 
it  is  still  a  matter  of  vital  Importance  in 
todays  world.  We  have  been  standing  by, 
ready  to  proceed  with  this  appropriation 
bill,  but  the  position  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  to  refuse  to  even  consider 
it  here  on  the  very  eve  of  recess  for  the 
month  of  August.  Under  those  condi- 
tions. Mr.  President.  I  think  we  will  be 
extremely  fortunate  if  we  wind  up  action 
on  these  appropriation  bills  by  the  end 
of  September. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  wise  observations.  Certainly  I 
agree  with  liim. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  of  no  amend- 
ments.   . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  jomt 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1420)  Is  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amendment 
to  be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the 
third  reading  and  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1420) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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PATIENCE  IS  NEEDED  AT  PARIS— 
BUT  A  CHANGE  OP  POLICY  IS 
NEEDED  MORE 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  sparse  attention  which  has 
been  given  to  recent  Piesldential  state- 
ments on  the  Paris  peace  negotiations. 
Meeting  in  Honolulu  last  weekend.  Pres- 
idents Johnson  and  Thleu  issued  a  joint 
communique  which  outlined  their  official 
views  on  the  ix)litlcal  future  of  Vietnam, 
The    communique    was    .sipnificant    be- 
cause it  exposed  the  depth  of  our  en- 
tanglement In  the  narrow  political  in- 
terests of  the  Saigon   renime.   Icnoiing 
both  diplomatic  prudence  and  political 
reality,  the  communique  offered  pro.ss  re- 
assurances to  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.   Promising    full   consideration 
for  the  uncompromising  position  of  the 
Saigon  regime.  President  Johnson  specif- 
ically   rejected    any    negotiated    settle- 
ment which  would   impose   a   coalition 
government   on   the   South   Vietnamese 
rulers. 

By  stating  publicly  that  we  will  not 
press  the  South  Vietnamese  into  a  coali- 
tion, we  have  effectively  ruled  out  the 
most  promising  text  which  we  had  at 
our  disposal  for  negotiating  a  conclu- 
sion to  this  tragic  war.  Once  again,  we 
have  made  it  clear  that  an  end  to  the 
fighting  is  far  down  on  the  list  of  priori- 
ties which  are  built  into  our  present 
Vietnam  policy.  As  long  as  we  continue 
to  endorse  the  position  of  the  Saigon 
government,  no  settlement  is  possible  in 
the  South.  The  first  step— a  cease-fire- 
will  never  come  about  until  both  we  and 
Saigon  are  willing  to  talk  and  deal 
directly  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front. 

It  disturbs  me  that  the  preatest  and 
the  strongest  democracy  In  the  world 
should  continue  to  tie  its  foreign  ix)licy 
to  the  uncerUin  future  of  this  ruling 
group  in  South  Vietnam.  The  hlstorj-  of 
our  misjudgment  in  Vietnam  is  one  of 
believing  too  strongly  in  the  ability  of  a 
repressive  military  clique  to  develop  into 
an  effective,  representative  f;overnment. 
And  now,  with  the  long-awaited  oppor- 
tunity to  compromise  at  hand,  we  con- 
tinue to  reward  the  disappointing  per- 
formance of  the  South  Vietnamese  rulers 
with  our  assurances  and  with  oui-  sup- 
port. 

We  will  need  more  than  patience  at 
the  bargaining  table  to  resolve  the  crisis 
in  Vietnam;  our  position  must  change  if 
negotiations  are  to  succeed.  This  is  not 
the  time  for  concerned  Americans  to  sit 
back  and  watch.  Ever  since  the  Paris 
talks  began  I  have  noticed  a  significant 
deescalation  in  the  public  debate  over 
American  policy  in  Vietnam,  and  it  is 
appropriate,  of  coiu-se,  that  care  be  taken 
not  to  upset  the  negotiations  or  to  sUle- 
mate  discussions  with  a  complete  expo- 
sure of  our  bargaining  position.  But  it 
would  be  imfortunate  if  any  voluntary 
moratorium  on  public  debate  should 
serve  to  postpone  the  important  changes 
in  American  policy  which  are  prerequi- 
site for  progress  at  the  bargaining  table. 
As  one  of  the  original  participants  in  the 
Vietnam  debate,  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  continue  the  discussion  as  long  as  the 
changes  we  seek  are  not  forthcoming. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions: 

S,  Con  Res.  68  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  nddltlonnl  rienrtngs  on  amendments  to 
the  Federal  Flrenrnis  Act.  and 

S.  Ctw  Rc6  77.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  coplee 
(,f  parts  1  and  2  ol  Senate  hesirlngs  i.n 
■  .si.ituH  ;md  JMture  of  SmiiU  liUBlneds," 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Tlie  me.s.sa!je  aLso  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  Uie 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H  H  9606  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
.crtsln  property  of  the  Nntionnl  Society  of 
the  Colonlnl  U.imes  of  America  in  the  Dis- 
trict  ('f  Coluniblji;    and 

H  li  10213  An  act  to  amend  the  life  in- 
surance Act  of  the  OLstrlct  of  Columbia, 
approved  June   19.   1934    |4R  .'^tat     n2,'i). 


POSTAL    ASSAULTS    AND    POSTAL 
SERVICES  CURTAILMENT.S 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  H.R.  15387  i  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  dis- 
ciplinary action  against  employees  of 
the  postal  field  service  who  a.ssault  other 
employees  in  .such  .service  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  .see 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  ready  to  speak.  He  opposes 
the  amendment,  and  I  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  iccopnized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  express  opposition  to  the 
committee  amendment,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  exempt  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment from  the  expenditure-cut  and 
rcllback-of-employment  provisions  of 
the  recently  enacted  tax  increase  bill. 
In  support  of  this  committee  action 
we  have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  an  un- 
duly harsh  restriction  of  Federal  em- 
ployment and  an  irresponsible  action 
taken  under  section  201.  as  supported  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr.  Smath- 
ERsl  and  me.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
any  proposed  employment  reduction  was 
politically  inspired. 

We  have  heard  the  expenditure  con- 
trol action  called  silly  and  the  most 
absurd  proposal  that  has  ever  been 
mentioned. 

Before  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment get  too  far,  I  point  out  that  we 
adopted  the  idea  for  controlling  Federal 
employment  came  from  the  man  who  is 
now  sitting  in  the  White  House,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
hope  that  my  Democratic  colleagues  who 
are  referring  to  this  as  silly,  absurd,  and 
intended  to  create  chaos  in  the  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  so  hard  on  their  own 
presidential  candidate.  I  say  that  be- 
cause I  understand  he  may  very  well  be 
their  candidate  again. 

The  idea  to  control  the  number  of  em- 
ployees first  originated  back  in  1965  at 
which  time,  on  December  2,  1965,  Presl- 
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dent  Johnaon.  speaking  from  TexM, 
laaued  a  statement  that  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prtjm  the  New  York  Tlmeo.  Dec  2  19651 
E^RCSIDCNT    Backs    a    Cit    in    U  S    Jobs — Ap- 

pROVis    Pt-an     To    Rmm    25  000— SriNM 

Qi'irr  DAT 

AusTDT.  Tex  .  December  1  President 
Johnaon  approved  thla  iifternoon  a.  plan  that 
could  eliminate  25,000  Government  Jobs 

The  plan,  contained  In  a  memorondiun 
from  the  Budget  Bureau  and  released  here. 
InatructB  the  head*  of  Oovemment  depart- 
ment«  and  agencies  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment by  1  to  1  25  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  IBM.  which  ends  next  June  30 

Joseph  Laltln,  aMlstant  White  House 
pros  sec;-ciary.  said  the  plan  did  not  mean 
th»t  preempt  employee*  would  be  dismissed 
It  Is  designed,  he  said,  to  take  advantage  of 
atepped-up  retirements  from  Government 
Jobs 

These  retirements  have  been  increasing  be- 
cause of  a  new  law  offering  certain  induce- 
ments, including  larger  peaslona  to  em- 
ployes who  retire  before  the  first  of  the  year. 
"The  vacancies  thus  created."  the  memo- 
randum said,  present  an  opportunity  to  take 
new  specific  action  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's long-standing  instructions  to  hold 
Federal  employment  at  the  minimum  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  Gtovernment  operations 
effectively" 

The  President  spent  a  quiet  day  at  his 
ranch  studying  reports  .tnd  preparing  for  a 
meeting  tomorrow  with  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Orvllle  L  Freeman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk 

The  main  topic  at  the  meeting  is  expected 
to  be  the  world  food  situation  aJid  Mr  John- 
sons  forthcoming  talk  with  Preeldent  Mo- 
hammed Ayub  Khan  ol  Pakistan 

Mr  Rusk  u  expected  to  Join  Mr  Johnson 
and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S  McNamara 
for  a  discussion  of  world  problems  this  week- 
end or  early  next  week  The  White  House  an- 
nounced veeterday  that  thla  meeting  would 
be  held  tomorrow  or  Friday  However  officials 
explained  today  that  admlnuuatlve  work  at 
the  Pentagon  would  keep  Mr  McNamara  in 
Washington  longer  than  expected. 

The  Preeldent  also  spoke  by  telephone  with 
his  special  assistant  for  national  security 
affairs.  Mr.  McOeorge  Bundy.  Mr.  Laltln.  in 
response  to  i  quesuon,  said  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr  Bundys  future  had  not  been 
discussed  and  that,  to  the  beet  of  his  knowl- 
edge, the  two  men  had  never  discussed  It 
Mr  Bundy  has  been  offered  u  poet  as  head  ^.i 
the  Ford  Foundation 

Mr.  WILXJAMS  of  Delaware.  On  the 
day  that  President  Johnson  Issued  this 
statement— It  appeared  in  headlines  all 
over  the  country— it  was  hailed  as  a 
great  step  toward  economy.  The  Gov- 
ernment on  that  date  had  J. 550. 742  em- 
ployees on  the  payroll.  What  happened? 
Instead  of  cutting  back  25.000  a,s  he  said 
he  would,  between  December  2.  1965.  and 
June  30.  1966.  he  actually  added  190.124 
to  the  payroll 

I  aiked  the  Director  of  the  Budget  how 
he  could  reconcile  this  action  with  the 
great  huUaballoo  that  was  caused  when 
the  President  said  he  was  uoing  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  employees  I  t;ot  this 
startling  explanation.  The  Director  said 
that  really  what  the  President  did  not 
say.  or  what  the  press  did  not  carry,  was 
that  he  had  in  mind  adding  225.000  to 


the  payroll  He  Just  did  not  say  anything 
about  that,  and  since  he  added  only  190.- 
000.  he  really  saved  35.000  instead  25.000. 
That  Is  the  administration's  explanation 
that  appears  in  the  committee  hearings. 
After  adding  190.000  employees  be- 
tween December  1965  and  July  1.  1986. 
the  1966  elections  was  approaching. 

On  September  20.  1966.  President 
Johnson  recognized  that  perhaps  the 
administration  was  under  serious  criti- 
cism for  not  having  lived  up  to  the 
promise  that  he  was  going  to  roll 
back  the  number  of  employees,  and  to 
offset  this  criticism  he  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  on  September  20.  1966.  in 
which  he  directed  the  head  of  every 
agency  to  take  steps  to  hold  employment 
in  full-time,  permanent  positions  for  the 
remainder  of  1967  at  or  below  the  level 
which  prevailed  on  July  31.  1966. 

Agencies  whose  employment  was 
above  the  July  1966  level  were  to  reduce 
employment  to  the  July  31  level  as  ex- 
pendltiously  as  possible  by  not  filling 
vacancies.  That  was  stated  in  the  Presl- 
dents  own  Executive  order. 

W^at  happened  after  that  order  was 
Lssued?  Between  July  1966  and  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  June  30.  1967.  242.112 
more  employees  were  added. 

It  wsis  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
this  type  of  false  economy  was  about  to 
bankrupt  the  Government  that  some  of 
us  felt  the  time  had  come  to  write  Into 
the  law  a  mandatory  provision  for  a  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  employees.  So 
we  merely  wrote  Into  the  law  the  terms 
of  the  Presidents  own  Executive  order 
of  September  20,  1966. 

If  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  wish  to  refer  to  this  action  as  an 
irresponsible  action  they  are  only  refer- 
ring to  the  irresponsibility  of  President 
Johnson.  All  I  was  trying  to  do  was  to 
carry  out  what  the  President  said  he 
wanted  to  do.  I  accepted  his  sUtement  in 
good  faith.  Perhaps  I  did  not  understand 
his  motives  as  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  understood  it;  namely, 
that  he  was  merely  making  a  political 
speech  and  did  not  inend  to  fulfill  his 
promise. 

I  was  not  In  on  the  conference,  If  he 
were  not  sjaeakmg  in  good  faith  then  I 
have  never  heard  of  hypocrisy.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  defend  the  President  of  the 
opposite  party,  but  this  is  what  he  him- 
self advocated.  We  just  took  him  at  his 
word  and  wrote  his  Executive  order  into 
the  law. 

Now  we  proceed  further.  When  this 
proposal  was  offered  and  passed  in  Con- 
gress It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  by 
an  overwhelming  vote.  Before  the  bill 
went  to  conference  it  is  true  that  the 
Senate  bill  proposed  that  they  give  prior- 
ity—not exemption  but  priority— and 
recognize  the  special  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  the  Defense  Department,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  CIA.  and  the  FBI. 
That  proposal  was  also  in  the  President's 
Executive  order. 

But  It  also  sUled  that  to  the  extent 
that  those  agencies  did  not  absorb  their 
proportionate  part  of  the  reduction  some 
other  agency  must  make  the  reduction 
both  in  employees  and  in  expenditures. 

When  we  got  to  the  conference,  as  the 
Senator    from    Florida    knows— he    was 


the  coauthor  of  thla— several  agencies 
come  to  the  conference  and  pointed  out 
that  they— the  Tax  Court,  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. HEW— had  a  special  problem,  and 
each  began  to  present  to  the  committee 
its  special  situation.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  conferees,  after  conferring 
with  the  Director  of  the  Budget  of  the 
Budget.  Mr.  Zwich.  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Fowler,  that  it  would 
be  the  best  and  most  orderly  procedure 
to  strike  out  all  exemptions  In  this  statute 
and  let  the  Director  of  the  Budget  have 
the  complete  authority,  at  his  discretion, 
to  assign  the  reductions  in  those  area.s 
where  they  would  least  disrupt  the  pub- 
lic services. 

I  do  not  know  who  suggested  this  plan 
first,  but  it  was  upon  complete  agreement 
of  aU  concerned,  including  the  Director 
of  the  Budget,  that  the  Director  could 
best  administer  this  program  by  having 
this  discretionary  authority;  and  we  gave 
that  authority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
201.  as  it  was  passed  and  approved  by  the 
conferees  by  the  Senate,  l)e  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from    the    section    was    ordered    to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Sec  "J 01    Limitation  on  the  number  of  civil- 
liin  officers  and  employees  lu  llie 
executive  branch. 
in    Except  as  otherwise  provided  lu   thi--, 
section — 

111  No  person  shall  be  appointed  as  a  f  ull- 
Ume  civilian  employee  to  a  permanent  posi- 
tion in  the  executive  branch  during  any 
month  when  the  number  of  such  employees 
Is  greater  than  the  number  of  such  employees 
on  June  30.  1966. 

i2i  The  number  of  temporary  and  part- 
time  employees  in  any  department  or  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  during  any  month 
shall  not  be  greater  than  the  number  of  such 
employees  during  the  corresponding  month 
of  1967. 

(  b  M  1 »  During  any  period  when  appoint- 
ments are  otherwise  prohibited  under  sub- 
section (aid),  the  head  of  any  department 
or  agency  may.  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  subsection,  appoint  a  number  of  per- 
sons as  full-time  civilian  employees  In  per- 
manent positions  In  such  department  or 
agency  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  number  ot 
vacancies  In  such  positions  which  have  oc- 
curred during  such  period  by  reason  of  resig- 
nation, retirement,  removal,  or  death. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ll).  all 
agencies  which,  on  the  first  day  of  any  perkxi 
when  appointments  are  otherwise  prohibited 
under  subsection  (aMD.  have  50  or  fewer 
full-time  civilian  employees  In  permanent 
positions  shall  be  treated  as  one  agency,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Director")  shall  determine  the  vacancies  In 
each  such  agency  which  may  be  filled  by  rea- 
son of  paragraph  ( 1 ) 

(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (li.  the 
Director  may  reassign  vacancies  from  one 
department  or  agency  to  another  department 
or  agency  when  such  reassignment  Is.  In  the 
opinion  ot  the  Director,  necessary  or  appro- 
priate because  of  the  creation  of  a  new  de- 
partment or  agency,  because  of  ;i  change  m 
functions,  or  for  the  more  efficient  oper.i- 
tlon  of  the  Government. 

141  If  a  full-time  civilian  employee  In  .i 
permanent  poeiUon  Is  transferred  from  one 
department  or  agency  to  another  department 
or  agency — 

(A)  such  transfer  shall  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count under  paragraph   (.!»    as  an  appoint- 
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ment  by  the  head  of  the  department  or 
.Kenrv  to  which  he  transfers,  and 

,B)'subsecUon   (a)  (11    shall  not  apply  to 
an   appointment  to  the  ^«»"^y, '"  ."VL^I 

partment  or  agency  ' ■■<""  '"^Jj,,*''  *J?Sfn 
(erred  and  such  vacancy  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  under  paragraph  (D- 

I  c  >  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (2) .  the 
Director  may  reassign  authorized  temporary 
..nd  part-Ume  employment  from  one  depart- 
ment'^ or  agency  vo  another  department  or 
neency  when  such  reassignment  Is.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Director,  necessary  or  appro- 
prtate  because  of  the  creation  of  »  °«^J«^ 
^ment  or  agency,  because  ol  a  change  in 
functions,  or  for  the  more  efficient  operation 
of  the  Government 


POSTAI.  SERVICE  CHANGES  REQUIRED   BY  REDUCTION   IN 
PERSONNEl— Continued 

pollsr  imousU  ib  milbonsl 


S«vc«  clung* 


Dollar      RMlKtion 

sav(nf  I" 

positwns 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  sug- 
gestion has  been  made  that  If  we  do  not 
exempt  this  agency  chaos  will  result  In 
the  Post  Office  Department.  These  are 
just  blackmail  tactics,  so  far  ns  I  am 
concerned,  beinp  used  by  each  agency  to 
get  these  exemptions.  . 

Perhaps  it  Is  only  a  strange  coinci- 
dence but  this  week  they  are  having  a 
postal  forum  at  the  Statler-Hilton.  This 
hotel  could  not  hold  all  of  them  but  ap- 
proximately 2.300  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  representatives  or 
Industry  are  here  at  this  time.  It  is  a 
mere  coincidence.  I  am  sure,  that  this 
date  just  happened  to  be  at  the  time 
when  we  are  debating  this  Issue.  Many 
of  these  postal  employees  were  brought 
here  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment paid  for  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. This  was  for  no  purpose  other  than 
to  lobby  Congress,  even  though  It  Is  said 
that  they  are  here  for  a  general  conven- 

I  have  been  told  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment that  many  of  them  were 
brought  here  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment and  that  the  Department  is 
paying  the  expenses  for  some  of  them. 

At  any  rate,  no  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  we  can  make  any  reduction 
on  the  cost  of  these  lobbying  activities. 
We  have  not  had  even  one  suggestion 
from  any  agency,  particulariy  from  this 
agency,  that  they  could  cut  back  ex- 
penses In  any  area. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  referred 
U3  a  list  of  the  postal  services  and  changes 
that  would  result  from  a  reduction  of 
this  personnel,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  list  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord,  as 
follows 


8  City  business  delivery- El'mmate 
SalBrdjy  service  ind  reduce  serv- 
es on  other  deys  to  I  delivery  » 

9.  Rural  delivery- Reduce  service  to  3 
days  per  week  — 

10  City  restdenlial  and  rural  delivery- 

No  entension  ol  service  to  new 

11  Collection  seivice-ReslricI  Saturday 
service  to  the  Sunday  schedule 

12  timiinate  new  training  pioframs. 
certain  mechanization  i.ioiecls. 
management  piogiams  loi  seiwice 
improvements,  certain  transpoi- 
talion  and  logistical  support 


59.  8 
71.2 

28.1 
2.7 


1,378 
1.797 

3,670 
380 

■j.fc;6 


Total 


6b5.5         83.238 


POSTAL  SlKVICt   CHANCtS  REQUIRED   BY  REDUCTION   IN 
PERSONNEL 

IDollar  amounts  in  millions| 


Service  change 


.X 


Dollar      Reduction 
saving  in 

positions 


1  Close  all  iurai(4th  class)  post  offices 
i'lU  bO  percent  ol  contract  stations. 

7   Close  b  OtW  3d  class  post  offices 

3  Close  all  window  services  at  Island 
;d  class  post  oltices  1  day  a  week. 

«  Eliminate  all  postal  work  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  without  regard  to 
delay  in  mail  or  extra  lores  re- 
Quiied  lor  handling  backlog . 

b  Schedule  work  toree  so  as  to  gain 
additional  2  percent  increase  m 
clencal  pioductivity  vnilhout  ic- 
jjrd  to  delay  in  mail. .    . 

6  City  residenlul  deUvery— lliramale 

Saluiday  and  1  additional  day.    .- 

7  raiceiposldeliveiy     Reduceseivice 

to  b  days  per  week 


{18.1 

14.  e 

13.5 


170.0 


7.<10 
b.OOO 

2.274 


23.272 


bO  8  8.  bb8 

lb9.1  ."2.711 

9.2  1.112 


Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With  tins 
list  the  Postmaster  General  threatens 
to  close  all  rural— fourth-clasfr-post 
offices  and  50  percent  of  the  contract 
stations,  thus  saving  $18  million  and 
7  410  employees,  that  he  will  close  5.000 
third-class  post  offices  and  save  $14.- 
600  000  through  a  reduction  of  5.000  em- 
ployees, and  that  he  will  close  aU  window 
services  at  first-  and  second-class  post 
offices  one  day  a  week  at  a  savings  of 
$13 '2  million  and  a  reduction  of  2,274 
employees. 

Adding  these  totals,  it  would  appear 
that  he  would  save  approxunately  $50 
million.  But  in  reading  this  I  do  not  see 
one  suggestion  that  he  is  going  to  cut 
back  on  his  overstaffed  office  downtown. 
No  they  are  not  going  to  cut  that  pa- 
tronage. They  only  threaten  to  cut  the 
basic  services  of  the  Government. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  iMr. 
Habt' in  the   chain,   -^iU   the   Senator 

yield?  .,    ,      ,  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sltould 
like  to  complete  my  sUtement,  if  I  may. 
I  placed  the  Ust  In  the  Record. 

There  is  not  a  single  proposal  that 
they  eleminate  any  of  the  overstaffed 
bureaucracy  in  Washington.  They  are 
only  talking  about  reducing  the  services. 
We  were  told  they  will  have  to  reduce 
the  rural  carrier  service  to  3  days  a  week.. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  less  rural  car- 
riers today  than  we  had  a  few  years  ago 
because  with  better  roads  they  can  cover 
more  territory.  This  is  just  another 
blackmail  threat  to  get  more  money. 

I  invite  attention  to  a  Comptroller 
Generals  report  of  June  1965.  This  re- 
port cited  many  glaring  examples  of 
waste:  yet  the  Postmaster  General  has 
never  said  a  word  about  it,  nor  has  he 
done  anything  to  correct  any  abuse. 

On  page  66  of  this  GAO  report,  he 
calls  to  the  attention  of  the  Postmaster 
General  the  fact  that  if  they  had  been 
efficient  in  handling  the  leases  for  four 
faculties.  Detroit,  Harrisburg,  Clncm- 
nati  and  Toledo,  they  could  have  saved 
$62  million.  This  $62  million  would  more 
than  offset  the  savings  the  Postmaster 
General  has  claimed  he  wUl  effect  by 
closing  all  the  third-  and  fourth-class 
post  offices  and  all  the  window  services. 
But  the  Postmaster  General  does  not 
say  that  he  will  correct  this  abuse  and 
this  waste.  He  does  not  say  a  word  about 


that.  Oh,  no;  he  just  closes  more  post 

offices.  ..    »v.  ».    4ho 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ine 
paragraph  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's report,  on  page  66,  where  the 
ComptroUer  General  states  that  $62 
milUon  could  be  saved  by  the  difference 
in  the  leasing  arrangements,  be  prlntea 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COSTS  OF  ACQUIRING  POSTAl.  FACn.rrlES 
THROUGH  LEASING  EXCEED  COSTS  OF  AC- 
QUIRINC      POSTAL      FACU.nIES      FOR      COVERN- 

MENT  Ownership 

We  esumate  that.  11  the  four  facilities  In- 
cluded 1.1  our  review  had  been  constructed 
{.,r  Government  ownership,  the  total  cost  ^o 
the  Go\ernment.  including  imputed  Interes^ 
would  be  about  $62  million  ^'f'  ^^"^  ^^^ 
basic  30-vear  terms  ol  the  lea««.  This 
amount,  however.  Is  not  the  lull  niewure  of 
the  probable  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
meiic  resulting  from  leasing  ;=^f^"  '^J^, 
Government  ownership,  because  it  does  'lot 
tike  into  consideration  (U  the  additional 
rentals  to  be  paid  if  the  Govemment  exer- 
cises  Its  lease  renewal  options  and  (2  the 
additional  renUUs  which  probably  will  be 
paid  as  a  resuU  of  UiX  escalation  provisions 
mclu^  in  the  leases.  In  addition,  by  leas- 

ng  the  Government  falls  to  acquire  an> 
interests  in  the  residual  value  of  the  proper- 
ties at  the  end  of  the  lease  periods. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  , , 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  jield- 
Mr'    MURPHY.    The    Senator    sUted 
something    earlier    that    interest*    me. 
about  the  assembly  of  postal  workers  m 
Washington  at  this  time.  I  recall  readmg 
that  a  dinner  was  held  last  night.  I  am 
told  that  2.250  postal  workers  attended^ 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  And  I  understand  that 
the  Vice  President^-or  should  I  say  the 
presidential  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
Partv-was  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 
And  they  paid  $15  apiece  for  the  dinner. 
I  do  not  know  who  received  the  proceeds 
Mr.    MURPHY.    Which    presidential 

candidate?  „  ,  _.  _ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Johnson  presidential  candidate,  or  his 
stand-in  at  this  moment. 

Mr  MURPHY.  The  Vice  President. 
Did  he  go  there  as  the  Vice  President  or 
as  the  presidential  candidate,  does  the 
Senator  suppose? 

Mr    WILLIAMS   of   Delaware.   Well, 
what  is  on  the  mind  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  th^s  time  when  he  goes  any- 
where Certainly  this  was  a  pohtical  ar- 
rangement, paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 
I  do  not  blame  the  employees  who  were 
brought   to   Washington.   Let   us   mafce 
tliat  clear.  They  were  ordered  here  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  but  I  do  question 
the  propriety  of  this  agency  s  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  such  a  way,  an 
agency  which  is  shedding  so  many  ^ars 
about  the  shortage  of  money  and  its  in- 
ability  to   render   essential   .-services   to 
the  public.  _^     .  ,     ,    ,,  .,, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  nmU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  First.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  v^ith  tlie  remarks  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware^ 

My  memory  is  short,  but  it  is  not  so 
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short  that  I  can  forget  the  days,  not  too 
long  ago.  when  we  all  spolce  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  about  the  need  to  reduce 
the  size  of  this  Government  and  the  cost 
of  this  Government,  and  the  need  to  tr>- 
to  stop  Inflation,  which  wa.s  eroding  the 
pension  rishts  and  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar that  each  of  us  has  in  the  United 
States 

I  can  well  remember  when  many  Sena- 
tors said  it  is  something  we  have  to  do 
and  the  best  way  to  bring  this  about  is  to 
start  not  only  with  economy  al  home 
but  also  with  a  reduction  of  expenditures 
of  the  Government  That  Is  what  the 
Senate  went  on  record  as  advocating,  as 
I  understood  It.  on  that  occasion— and  I 
thought  It  was  a  most  momentous  occa- 
sion 

The  result,  in  my  judgment,  has  been 
very  salubrious  for  the  Nation    We  have 
already  seen  a  certain  amount  of  infla- 
tion betiia  to  drain  out  of  our  economy 
We  have  seen  inflation  slow  down,  and 
we  all  agree  It  needed  to  be  slowed  down 
So  It  seems  to  me  not  very  logical,  not 
vers  sensible,  and  certainly  not  very  con- 
sistent, after  having  made  what  was  then 
a  very  wise  decision,  one  that  was  ac- 
cepted and  applauded  by  all  the  busine.ss 
community  and  all  the  leaders  of  gov- 
ernment. ever>-uhere,  that  now.  having 
marched   up   that   hill   and   achieved   a 
great  victory,  m  some  respects  over  our- 
selves, demonstrating  certainly  a  great 
deal  of  self-disciplme.  we  would  now  give 
away  the  victory  we  won  by  openmn  the 
door  a  little  bit  here  and  a  iittle  bit  there 
As   the   Senator   has  pointed  out.   we 
wrestled    in    the    conference    committee 
how  to  portion  out  the  reduction  with 
respect  to  the  personnel    We  had  pres- 
ent at  that  meeting  representatives  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  representatives  of  the  De- 
partment of   Labor    and   other  depart- 
ments ^^ 

Mr  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware  The 
Senator  Is  correct 

Mr.  SMATHERS  They  all  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  way  we  should 
accomplish  this  reduction  in  personnel 
was  to  give  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  authority  to  make  the  cuts 
because  he  can  see  which  departments 
have  too  many  employees  and  which  de- 
partments can  best  be  cut 

For  us  now  to  embark  on  a  course 
where  each  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
handles  a  particular  appropnation  for 
a  particular  department,  knowing  his 
great  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
a  particular  department — and  usually 
being  very  sympathetic  to  that  depart- 
ment— would  have  us  agree  when  the 
appropriation  comes  up  for  these  de- 
partments that  we  apply  the  cut  but  not 
to  his  particular  department,  would  undo 
the  good  we  have  done 

If  we  follow  that  course  and  follow  it 
through  each  appropnation.  we  might 
a.s  well  have  not  passed  the  bill  in  the 
first  place  and.  as  I  have  said,  we  would 
undo  the  good  we  have  done 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
deserves  all  of  the  support  It  is  possible 
for  us  to  give  him.  I  commend  him  for 
his  position  and  I  associate  myself  witli 
hun  I  think  the  proposal  now  presented 
that  we  excuse  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment from  these  limitations  Ls.  as  I  said 


earlier,  to  march  up  the  hill  and  then 
to  turnaround  and  march  down  the  hill 
and  undo  all  the  good  work  that  was  once 
done 

I  think  :t  made  sense,  as  we  all  agreed, 
both  in  th*'  House  and  over  here,  that 
we  would  leave  the  matter  of  cutting 
personnel  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  Tliat  was  taken  as  the 
wisest  course  to  follow  and  I  still  think 
It  is  the  wi.s<'.st  cour.se  to  follow  I  hope 
the  Senate  stands  by  what  it  has  pre- 
viously done  and  leaves  that  authority 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

Mr  RUSSELL  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  vleld  ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield. 
Mr  RUSSELL  Did  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  BudKet  or  any  of  those 
at  that  conference  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  adverts,  vhen  we  were  con- 
sidering the  s<'rlous  matter  of  this  legis- 
lation, say  that  they  would  have  to  close 
down  the  Past  Office  Department  If  that 
measure  went  through'' 

Mr  SMATHERS  The  answer  Is  no  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  not  even  sug- 
gested It  was  apparently  the  view  of 
those  In  the  conference  that  there  were 
ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  number 
of  per.sonnel  in  the  Government  without 
picking  out  those  isolated  departments 
which  would  most  affect  the  public  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  Po.st  Office  De- 
partment, as  I  recall 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct 

Mr  SMATHERS  .\s  the  Senator  .said, 
one  could  stomach  this  a  little  better 
If  those  who  talk  about  cutting  the 
Post  Office  Department  would  cut  it  out 
of  the  bureaucracy  branch  up  here  and 
not  out  of  those  who  deliver  the  mall 
to  the  citizens,  who  cannot  very  well 
stand  a  cut  To  make  a  cut  in  that  area 
and  not  in  the  office  area  clearly  evi- 
dences to  me  that  they  are  only  propos- 
ing this  to  tr>-  to  embarrass  the  Senate 

and  the  Congress 

Mr   RUSSELL.  And  frighten  them. 
Mr    SMATHERS    And  frighten  them, 
and  attempt  to  make  them  believe  some 
e.sseniial  services  have  to  be  done  away 
with. 

Mr  RUSSELL  It  is  the  vast  bureauc- 
racy at  the  top  and  the  huge  regional 
offices  all  over  the  countrj*  that  should 
be  affected,  but  the  only  people  they 
are  prepared  to  discharge  are  the  people 
delivering  the  mail  to  the  homes  of  the 
Amcncan  people  That  is  a  .strange  para- 
dox, indeed.  Instead  ot  reducing  the  brass 
in  the  army,  they  are  going  to  tire  the 
privates  and  those  who  are  doing  the 
lighting 

Mr  SMATHERS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect .'Vnd  they  get  people  aroused  and 
they  blame  it  on  Congress. 

Mr  HOI.LuVJiD  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"" 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  .vield. 
Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  question  of  good 
faith  involved  here  also.  I  talked  with  the 
confei-ees  while  the  conference  was  going 
on,  and  I  talked  to  some  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  stoutly  Insisting  they 
would  not  pass  the  tax-reduction  bill 
unless  a  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction 


was    adopted,    and    this   was   a   sizable 
chunk  of  that  reduction 

I  wi-sh  to  ask  my  distinguished  friend 
whether  I  am  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  Uie  House  would  not  go  alona 
with  the  tax  reductl.:)n  unless  there  was 
also  attached  to  the  bill  which  he  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  handled  so 
ably  and  fearlessly,  an  expenditure  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  S6  billion. 

Mr  SMATHERS  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect Tliat  was  the  case.  There  was  no 
po.ssible  way  to  get  the  tax  increase  bill 
through  ihi.-.  body,  and  cerUinly  not 
through  the  other  body,  without  an 
agreement  that  there  would  be  the  ex- 
pendili're  reduction,  and  that,  of  course, 
included  the  reduction  In  the  size  of  the 
number  of  employees  m  the  Government 
That  was  a  part  of  the  ptwrkage.  That 
IS  what  we  all  agreed  to  and  voted  on 
Now.  to  open  the  door,  let  it  all  leak  out. 
and  say  we  did  not  mean  it,  does  not 
show  good  faith  on  our  part  and  it  ffives 
away  a  great  victoo'  won  on  an  earlier 
day 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  is  cortect. 
.M  the  time  we  were  passing  that  measure 
Congress  and  the  country  were  in  an 
emotional  .^tale  because  there  was  great 
fear  throughout  the  country  with  respect 
to  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  was  in  the 
numerous  conferences  and  was  aware  of 
the  fear  with  respect  to  whether  we  could 
get  that  proposal  through  Congress  in 
time  to  save  the  dollar,  I  spoke  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  at  that  time  to  the 
effect  that  removal  of  the  gold  cover  was 
part  of  the  package,  the  tax  increase  was 
a  part  of  the  package,  and  the  expendi- 
ture reduction  was  a  part  of  the  package. 
It  could  not  be  said  we  could  take  any 
two  of  the  parts  and  leave  out  the  third 
part;  each  wais  equally  important.  It 
mi^ht  be  well  to  review  the  events  In  the 
conference  we  had.  The  Senate  should 
be  on  notice  that  to  a  large  degree  as  a 
result  of  the  passage  of  that  expenditure 
control,  tax  Increase  act,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain other  factors,  the  dollar  was  saved 
and  seems  to  be  a  little  more  stable.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  many  weeks  ago  that  we 
were  fearful  as  to  what  the  value  of  the 
dollar  would  be  on  the  morrow. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate  I 
shall  review  this  period  of  crisis  for  our 
dollar 

I  go  back  to  March  14.  1968.  when  we 
had  a  meeting  in  the  office  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  I  was  notified  to  be  there 
not  later  than  12:15  p.m.  We  went  Into 
the  majority  leader's  office  separately;  we 
did  not  want  the  press  to  know  too  much 
about  the  meeting  at  that  time.  At  that 
meeting  there  were  present  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin.  Jr..  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board ;  Henry  Fowler.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  the  majority  leader;  the 
minority  leader;  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana 1  Mr.  Long  I ,  and  myself  representing 
the  Committee  on  Finance;  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  SparkbianI. 
representing  the  Committee  on  Bankln-; 
and  Currency;  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell],  representing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services;  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington). 
At   that   time  Mr.   Martin — and   this 
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was  the  day  we  were  delDatlng  in  the 
Senate  the  necessity  of  removing  the 
gold  cover— pointed  out  the  Immediate 
urgency  of  getting  the  gold  cover  re- 
moved 

In  that  conference  I  raised  the  ques- 
tion: If  wc  remove  the  gold  cover  and 
take  no  further  action  with  respect  to 
taxes  or  reducing  expenditures,  what 
have  we  done?  He  said  we  would  have 
done  nothing  except  to  have  bought  a 
few  more  days  time.  He  said,  "You  have 
to  take  the.se  other  steps." ' 

I  .said.  "Suppose  we  remove  the  pold 
cover  and  raise  taxes  but  do  not  cut 
.spending.  Would  that  do  it?"  He  said. 
•You  have  to  do  all  three." 

I  agreed  with  Chairman  Martin  and 
pleaded  at  that  meeting  with  the  Secre- 
tai->-  of  the  Treasury  to  join  by  giving  ad- 
ministration support  of  the  WUliams- 
Smathers  amendment.  The  Committee 
on  Finance  was  scheduled  to  have  a 
meeting  that  afternoon  at  2:30  to  act 
on  the  House  bill  dealing  with  exten- 
sion of  excise  taxes.  I  regret  we  were 
unable  to  get  administration  suwx)rt, 
but  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  I  of- 
fered the  amendment  in  the  commit- 
tee anyway,  and  we  came  within  one 
vote  of  having  it  accepted. 

Later  that  evening  the  Senate  acted 
to  remove  the  gold  cover. 

The  next  day,  Friday.  March  15.  the 
price  of   gold  was  again  higher.  Panic 
was   developing   in   financial   circles   in 
Wa.shington  and  throughout  the  country. 
Mr.    Zwick,    Director   of   the   Budget, 
called  my  office  early  that  Friday  morn- 
ing and  said  that  there  had  been  a  meet- 
ing the  night  before  at  the  White  House: 
the  only  ones  I  recall  him  mentioning  as 
being  at  that  meeting  were  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  and,  of  course. 
the  President.  Mr.  Zwick  said  that  after 
that  meeting  Mr.   Martin  had  insisted 
that  it  would  be  almost  useless  for  him, 
as   Chairman    of    the   Federal   Reserve 
Board,  to  meet  the  following  day  with 
representatives  of  the  six  central  banks 
due  here  on  Saturday  unless  he  could 
carry  to  them  a  commitment  that  our 
Government  was  going  both  to  curtail 
its  expenditures  and  to  raise  taxes.  He 
said  that  out  of  that  meeting  came  in- 
structions  to   lum.   as   Director   of   the 
Budget,  to  arrange  a  conference  with  me 
and  see  if  we  could  not  work  out  a  pack- 
age to  raise  taxes  and  cut  expenditures 
on  which  wc  could  agree. 

I  had  been  asking  for  an  $8  billion  cut 
in  spending,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
remembers.  I  said  I  was  not  frozen  in  my 
position  and  that  I  hoped  we  could  get 
together.  I  added  that  I  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  conference  at  his  convenience 
over  that  weekend. 

He  pointed  out  that  one  defect  in  the 
bill  we  had  sponsored  was  that  we  had 
exempted  from  the  $8  billion  cut  only 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnamese  war  since  it 
could  not  be  estimated,  but  he  also  said 
wc  could  not  estimate  and  should  there- 
fore exempt  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 
raised  interest  rates  about  one-half  a 
point  a  day  or  two  before,  which  added 
i400  million  or  S500  milhon  to  interest 
charges. 

I  agreed  with  him  that  that  was  a  de- 


fect and  that  I  would  correct  it.  I  wanted 
to  approach  this  conference  with  an  open 
mind.  I  gave  him  my  telephone  number 
In  Delaware  and  even  offered  to  stay  in 
town  or  come  back  at  his  convenience. 
He  said  that  he  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  would  be 
busy  that  weekend,  meeting  with  the 
central  banks  on  Saturday,  but  perhaps 
we  could  try  to  f^et  together  on  Sunday. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  be  back  in  Wash- 
ington not  later  than  2  o'clock  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  that  he  could  leave  a 
message  at  the  hotel. 

When  I  got  back  to  Washin.Liton  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  I  called  Mr.  Zwick 
and  asked  him  whether  we  could  get  to- 
gether that  afternoon.  Tliis  was  March 
17,  1968.  He  had  planned  to  meet  with 
me  but  said  that  the  President  had  issued 
a  statement  from  Texas  earlier  that  day 
endorsing  an  $8  billion  reduction  in 
spending  authority  for  fiscal  1969. 

This  statement  by  the  President  was 
recognized   in   the   country  and   largely 
interpreted   as  an   endorsement   of   the 
tax-reduction    proposal    which    Senator 
SMATHERS  and  I  had  introducea.  yet  both 
Mr.  Zwick  and  I  recognized  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  a  reduction  of  S8  billion 
spending  authority  and  an  S8  billion  re- 
duction in  spending.  Mr.  Zwick  .said  that 
he  knew  that  I  had  been  talking  about  a 
reduction  in  spending.  He  said  he  thought 
that  that  was  what  they  were  talking 
about  when  they  were  meeting  at  the 
White  House  on  the  evening  of  March  14. 
Since  there  appeared  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing, he  said  that  we  had  better  get 
it  clear  before  we  had  our  meeting,  and 
suggested  we  wait  until  Monday  morn- 
ing, March  18,  before  getting  together. 
I  was  called  later  that  evening  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  UPI,  Mr.  Pat  Sloyan.  and 
he  wanted  to  know  if  I  had  heard  the 
President's  statement  and  if  I  were  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  the  President 
had  endorsed  the  $8  billion  cut  in  spend- 
ing authority,  Mr,  Sloyan  recognized  the 
difference  between  a  reduction  in  spend- 
ing    authority     and     a     reduction     in 
spending. 

I  told  him  that  I  was  interpreting  the 
President's  statement  as  an  endorsement 
of  my  package  until  I  was  told  differently. 
I  was  advised  Monday  by  Mr.  Zwick  that 
the  President  did  not  mean  a  reduction 
in  spending  but  only  in  spending  author- 
ity. 

I  would  not  accept  that.  So  we  planned 
to  get  together  later.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  came  to  my  office  with  .Secretary 
Fowler  the  following  Thursday.  March 
21.  again  trying  to  reach  an  agreement 
where  we  could  get  administration  .^^up- 
port  for  this  package. 

What  we  wanted  and  what  Chairman 
Martin  was  supporting  was  a  reduction 
in  spending  and  an  increase  in  taxes. 
but  we  were  unable  to  reach  agreement 
even  though  I  said  at  that  time  that  I 
would  support  the  $6  billion  reduction. 
It  was  on  a  Friday,  March  22,  1968.  that 
the  bill  H.R.  15414  was  made  the  pending 
business,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  I  on  that  date  joined  in  introducing 
the  so-called  Williams-Smathers  pack- 
age as  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  an 
amendment  which  embraced  a  10-per- 
cent tax  increase,  a  $6  billion  spending 
cut,  a  rollback  in  Federal  civilian  em- 


ployment to  the  level  of  July  1966  in  line 
with  the  President's  previous  Executive 
order  and  a  moratorium  on  new  public 
works  projects  uiilcss  they  were  certified 
as  es.sential  to  our  national  security. 

On  Tuesday.  March  26.  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr.  LongI.  offered  an 
amendment  to  .nnke  out  of  the  package 
that  portion  of  it  which  would  reduce  ex- 
ix-nditures.  and  by  a  .sizable  roUcall  vote 
it  was  defeated. 

The    Senator    from   Wisconsin    IMr. 
Proxmire  I  then  offered  an  amendment  to 
.strike    Ihe    10-pcrcent   tax    increase   out 
of  the  wmiam-Smathers  package,  and 
that  was  defeated. 

The  packaiic  was  still  intact. 
It  was  on  Thur.'idav.  the  28th  of 
March,  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
uinia  i  Mr.  Randolph  I  was  .successful  in 
deleting:  that  .section  which  dealt  with 
the  moratorium  on  i)ublic  works. 

Believinp  that  the  moratorium  on  pub- 
lic works  should   remain  in  effect  until 
the  budget  was  balanced  or  the  Vietnam 
war  was  ended,  both  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  I  were  discouraged  because 
it  was  felt  that  many  Members  who  had 
been  supporting  us  up  to  that  time  were 
so  greatlv  disappointed  because  this  was 
deleted,  "and   we   were   fearful   that   we 
would  lose  some  votes.  Both  of  us  frankly 
admitted  to  the  press  that  in  our  best 
opinion  the  package  was  in  jeopardy  as 
to  whether  it  would  pass.  The  Tieasuiy 
Department  likewise  was  told  we  faced 
defeat   The  Senate  convened  on  Friday, 
March  29.  early,  as  I  recall  it.  around 
9:30.  because  we  wanted  to  f^et  the  bill 
completed  and  a  vote  taken  on  the  Wil- 
liams-Smathers amendment  so  that  we 
would  fiet  out  of  here  and  po  home. 

It  was  around  10:30  or  11  o'clock  that 
morning  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
came  to  me  to  say  that  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Secretary  Fowler,  who 
was  In  Stockholm.  The  Secretarj-  told 
him  that  they  had  gotten  word  that  we 
were    going    to    vote    on    the    Williams- 
Smathers  package,  that  it  was  in  serious 
jeopardy,  and  that  there  was  a  chance 
that  it  would  be  defeated.  Tlie  Secretary 
))leaded    that    imder    no    circumstances 
should  the  Senate  vote  on  the  bill  that 
dav  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  its  de- 
feat, because  if  the  bill  were  defeated 
the  conference  in  Stockholm  would  go 
down  the  drain — Chairman  Martin  was 
there  with  him  at  that  time;  and  he  said 
that  the  situation  was  so  .serious  their 
chance  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
ciuestion  of  .special  drawina  lichts  that 
our  dollar  was  in  real  jeopardy.  The  Sen- 
ale  adjourned  early  without  voting  that 
day;  it  was  specifically  adjourned  so  that 
we"  would  not  take  a  defeat  that  day.  Not 
only  was  it  pointed  out  that  their  chance 
for  a  successful  conference  was  in  jeop- 
ardy if  we  did  not  pass  it  but  also  with  the 
London  gold  market  opening  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  we  were  told  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  if  it  turned  out  that 
the  Senate  rejected  the  increase  in  taxes 
and  the  spending  reductions  the  dollar 
could  verj-  well  tumble  the  first  part  of 
that  following  week. 

So  the  vote  vsas  postponed  tmtil  Tues- 
day, April  2.  1968,  at  which  lime  we 
passed  the  bill,  and  it  went  to  conference. 
By  this  time  the  administration  was  so 
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»lArm«d  thAt  they  helped  us  get  enough 
votes  to  HAAS  the  bill. 

I  review  these  events  only  to  show  that 
during  those  days  and  hours  the  Ameri- 
can doUar  was  hanging  over  the  preci- 
pice. It  was  recocnlzed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  by  the 
congressional  leaders,  and  by  all  the  Im- 
portant committees  that  we  could  not 
afford  to  let  the  dollar  no  over  the  prec- 
ipice by  Irmctlon  and  that  the  Congress 
had  no  alternate  except  to  pass  the  bill. 
This  action  was  a  major  step  toward 
saving  the  dollar  up  to  that  point. 

We  are  still  not  out  or  trouble  with 
the  dollar,  and  I  review  this  record  today 
only  to  show  that  this  was  an  emer- 
gency. The  package  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  I  had  was  the  only 
vehicle  which  was  In  a  strategic  position 
whereby  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion could  save  the  dollar  by  taking 
prompt  action. 

Those  ace  the  facts  and  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  today  there  are  those  in 
the  Senate  and  the  administration  who 
will  again  gamble  with  the  stability  of 
our  dollar. 

Have   they   forgotten   just   how   clo.se 

their  fiscally  irresponsible  policies  had 

come  to  pushing  us  over  the  precipice' 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  yield 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
elaborate  on  what  was  takli^g  place  at 
the  Stockholm  meeting,  who  was  In  at- 
tendance, why  they  were  gathered  there, 
and  what  was  the  critical  issue  Involved 
which  brought  the  conferees  In  Stock- 
holm together? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It  was 
representatives  of  the  six  central  banks. 
meeting  with  our  representatives  and 
trying  to  reach  agreement  on  the  spe- 
cial drawing  rights.  They  did  reach  an 
agreement,  and  It  has  proved  to  be  a 
constructive  force;  but,  agauv  it  was 
only  buying  time.  We  were  buying  time 
but  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  that 
time. 

Next  week  we  expect  to  receive  a  re- 
port from  tlie  Treasury  Department 
showing  that  we  closed  the  last  fiscal 
year  with  close  to  a  |25  billion  deficit. 
Just  think  of  it.  That  is  a  deficit  of  %2 
billion  a  month.  Our  country  cannot 
stand  that  kind  of  deficit  and  maintain 
a  solvent  dollar 

When  we  speak  of  a  devalued  dol- 
lar we  au-e  not  hurting  the  man  who 
has  his  Investments  in  equities,  in  real 
estate,  or  television  stations;  we  are  hurt- 
inii  those  who  can  really  afford  it  the 
least,  nameb'.  those  who  live  on  n.\ed 
pensions,  social  security,  teacher  pen- 
sions, or  public  or  private  pensions,  or 
savings  accounts.  They  are  the  ones  who 
are  penalized  as  a  result  uf  the  Inflation, 
which  still  is  not  under  control  in  this 
country  It  Is  still  a  serious  threat. 

If  we  txack  down  now  by  yieldim;  and 
chopplnj;  down  that  act  one  by  one  by 
these  exemptions,  a  .nieans  that  that  law 
i-s  iolng  down  the  drain  and  that  there 
will  be  no  $6  billion  spending  cut.  That 
.^pending  cut  is  just  as  imporUnt  as  the 
td.x  increase,  even  thoush  both  of  them 
are  palnfuL 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr   SMATHKRS   Is  it  not  a  fact  that 


at  this  very  late  hour  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  have  pending  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  a  proposal 
to  limit  In  some  fashion  the  Imbalance 
in  our  International  balance  of  payments 
by  endeavoring  to  set  up  a  program 
which  will,  in  effect,  stop  people  from 
traveling  overseas  this  year  and  taking 
money  overseas  t>ecause  our  international 
txalance  of  payments  is  in  such  a  bad 
and  drastic  situation  that  we  cannot, 
according  to  them,  continue  to  allow  It  to 
go  on  £iny  longer""  That  particular  pro- 
posal IS  a  ver>-  necessary  adjunct  of  these 
other  measures  which  we  have  already 
adofjted,  all  of  which  are  calculated  to 
bring  our  financial  and  fiscal  house  in 
order  and  try  to  rcestabll.sh.  If  at  all  pos- 
sible, the  integrity  of  the  dollar,  and 
thereby  to  stop  the  erosion  of  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  protect  the  pension  of 
the  older  people  In  this  country,  protect 
the  salaries  of  all  the  working  people  In 
this  country,  protect  the  insurance  values 
of  all  the  insurance  policies  in  this  coun- 
try, and.  once  again,  get  this  corm try's 
financial  and  fiscal  problems  straight- 
ened oirt  and  put  cm  a  sound  baas. 

Are  we  not  now  Involved,  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Secrrtary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
corvsiderlng  further  methods  and  further 
means  along  the  very  same  lines  to  limit 
the  amoarrt  of  expenditures? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  correct.  The  Presi- 
dent has  other  proposals  which  should 
have  been  considered.  I  for  one  have  said 
some  of  these  proposals  need  to  be  adopt- 
ed. We  still  have  not  solved  the  fiscal 
problem.  It  was  pointed  out  In  the  com- 
mittee that  e\-en  though  there  was  no 
action  on  the  travel  tax  there  were  fa- 
vorable results,  not  Jnst  the  result  of  scar- 
ing people  upon  its  t)elng  Introduced  but 
favorable  results  were  obtained  in  our 
balance  of  payments  because  of  the  re- 
duced travel  caused  by  the  fact  that 
Americans  traveling  abroad  could  not 
cash  American  travelers"  checks.  For  sev- 
eral days  American  dollars  were  not  ac- 
cepted in  exchange  for  foreign  currency. 
This  was  a  sharp  lesson  to  the  Ameri- 
can totirtst.  It  was  the  flr^t  time  within 
memory  that  foreigners  did  not  welcome 
receiving  American  dollars.  But  for  a  few 
days  American  travTlers  were  imabie  to 
buy  services  and  pay  for  them  with 
American  dollars  American  dollars  were 
being  traded  at  a  discount.  Even  today 
in  some  of  these  areas  our  dollars  are  sell- 
ing at  a  discount. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  >-ield. 
Mr  STENNIS  The  Senator  wUl  recall 
Uiai  this  week  we  had  an  amendment 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  in 
favor  of,  .suspending'  ai\d  setting  aside  a 
provision  of  the  WlUlams-Smathers 
amendment  That  was  based  dlrectU'  on 
a  showing  tliat  certain  peisons  were  es- 
sfutiai  for  air  safely.  We  arc  in  a  crisis 
in  that  matter.  We  are  i,hon  of  neces- 
sary employees.  I  Ihoutht  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  adopt  that  measuie,  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  very  clearly 
jUited  hLs  position. 

I  am  not  nouxg  to  auppoit  tins  pro- 
posed exemption  I  have  not  been  con- 
vinced tliat  it  15  :iecessaiy    Unless  it  is 


essential  and  necessary,  I  think  we  have 
to  stand  by  the  law  we  passed.  We  passed 
that  belt-tightening  law  because  we  felt 
it  was  necessary.  The  facts  are  still  what 
they  were  then,  as  a  general  proposition, 
and  I  am  going  to  stand  by  that  law. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senator  from  Florida  for 
their  positions  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  reviewed 
this  record  only  to  show  that  we  were 
faced  with  an  emergency  In  this  coun- 
try. I  have  been  here  22  years,  but  it 
was  one  of  the  greatest  emergencies  in 
which  I  ever  participated  in  trying  to 
find  a  solution  I  know  there  were  many 
people  In  the  Capital  losing  sleep  those 
nights  over  whether  we  would  be  able  to 
heac  off  a  catastrophe.  It  would  liave 
been  a  dire  catastrophe  to  have  been 
forced  to  devalue  our  cxu-rency.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  these  expendi- 
ture cuts  must  be  made,  and  there  are 
areas  wherein  the  Postmaster  General 
can  cut  if  he  wishes.  He  has  not  talked 
atx>ut  an>'  of  these  areas. 

I  cite  one  of  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al's reports  which  was  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee. Perhaps  the  committee  studied 
It.  but  I  know  of  no  action  taken.  In 
this  report  the  Comptroller  General  cri- 
ticized the  millions  that  were  being 
wasted  in  the  construction  of  post  oflBces 
throughout  the  country  under  our  lease- 
purchase  contracts  and  the  building  of 
large  offices,  which  are  entirely  unneces- 
sary, unreasonable,  and  furnished  too 
laviJily. 

In  the  report  the  Comptroller  General 
points  out  that  the  private  offices  for  the 
postmasters  In  the  large  cities  are  larger 
under  the  Post  Office  specifications  than 
are  any  of  the  offices  for  a  U^.  Senator 
or  a  Member  of  the  House.  I  may  men- 
tion that  they  are  larger  than  any  of- 
fices of  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Comptroller  General  crltlclaod 
this  extravagance.  When  asked  for  au 
explanation  this  is  the  startling  answer 
the  Post  Office  Department  gave  to  the 
Comptroller  General  in  justification  o£ 
this  elaborate  expenditure  for  offices  for 
postmasters.  I  am  quoting  from  page  12 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  report  No. 
B-153129: 

When  que«uoned  as  to  the  need  fear  pro- 
vldli^  po8t3ui«tera  wim  private  ofBoe*  of 
such  size.  Post  Office  Dep»rtment  olBclala  lii- 
rormad  ua  that  a  large  office  la  necessary  to 
Imprras  vlsttlnf?  irpn-esentatlTea  oi  labor.  In- 
dustry, and  public  ocfanliatlons  with  the 
Importance  and  dlfpilty  of  the  postauuter  .s 
poattlon.  Under  Poet  Office  Department 
•t«adards.  posuaaatera  In  the  (op  three 
gradea  oX  the  Poetal  Field  Service  (PFS)  are 
.•allowed  priva."  offices  containing  more  space 
than  Is  provided  In  the  Senate  und  House 
Office  Bulldtnf?s  for  private  offices  of  the 
United  Stales  Senators  and  Representatives. 

The  Post  Office  Department  can  im- 
press the  American  people  much  better 
by  saving  this  money  and  giving  tliem 
service  liian  it  can  by  putting  railiions  of 
dollars  into  these  elaborate  offices. 

I  cite  aiwther  marmer  In  which  ex- 
penditures were  handled  rather  loosely. 
The  Post  Office  Department  had  con- 
tracted for  a  leased  post  office  in  Detroit. 
Mich.  The  low  bid  was  $1.8  million 
rental  a  year  over  a  30 -year  period.  The 
successful   bidder   liad   agreed   that   he 
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would  furnish  all  maintenance,  all  re- 
pairs, and  all  necessary  essentials— heat, 
and  so  forth— for  the  offices.  When  the 
office  building  was  practically  completed, 
and  just  before  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment moved  In,  the  terms  of  the  contract 
were  changed  on  a  negotiated  basis,  and 
ilie  Government  assumed  all  the  respon- 
sibility for  heat,  oil.  maintenance,  air 
conditioning,  and  for  keeping  it  in  as 
j^ood  condition,  and  turning  it  back  in  30 
years  in  the  same  condition  it  was  when 
It  .started. 

What  did  the  Comptroller  General  say 
about  that?  I  quote  from  his  report.  He 
said  the  taxpayers  lost  $2.8  million  over 
the  30  years  just  by  that  one  decision. 
I  quote  from  page  18  of  the  report: 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  on  future  maln- 
lenance  coeus  provided  to  ua  by  the  Detroit 
post  office  officials,  we  estimate  that  aasump- 
tion  of  maintenance  by  the  government  will 
result  In  the  Post  Office  Department's  cost  of 
maintenance  being  $2  8  mUlion  more  over 
the  basic  30-year  lease  term  than  if  mainte- 
nance had  remained  the  responsibility  of  the 
lessor  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  to  lease. 

Does  either  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa or  the  Postmaster  General  seem 
concerned  about  this  waste? 

By  the  way,  the  owner  of  this  building 
and  the  beneficiary  of  this  $2.8  windfall 
was  Mr.  McCloskey,  once  the  finance 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party, 

When  I  asked  who  negotiated  this 
lease,  I  received  the  startling  reply  that 
the  records  of  that  transaction  on  the 
leasing  arrangement  had  been  lost,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  determine  who 
was  responsible. 

I  quote  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
t  ral's  report,  page  17 : 

Our  review  of  the  Detroit  facility  waa 
l.mdered  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate 
documenUtlon  on  procedures  followed  by 
POD  in  planning  the  Detroit  facility.  Accord- 
mg  to  a  poetal  inspector's  report  of  February 
7  1962,  data  prepared  by  OR&E  on  the  De- 
troit facility  was  lost  in  December  1961. 
.Available  records  describe  the  lost  records 
..s  25  folders  containing  original  correspond- 
ence and  OR&E  fUe  copies  deaUng  with  the 
construction  of  the  Detroit  facility. 


I  ask.  Why  have  we  not  heard  some 
explanation  from  the  Department  of  this 
waste?  Why  do  they  not  move  in  and  say 
.something  about  where  they  can  save  a 
little  money? 

I  cite  another  example  of  waste  listed 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  report.  On 
page   55  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  Cincirmati  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment had  leased  a  vacant  garage  and 
paid  rent  of   $17,875  for  a  little  more 
than  5  months.  They  never  used  it  a  day. 
As  if  that  were  not  enough  they  rented 
another  building  for  what  they  called  a 
mail-handling  room,  paid  $700,000  rent 
for  the  period  November  1963  to  October 
1965.  I  am  quoting  from  page  25  of  the 
report.  It,  too,  was  never  used  a  day,  nor 
ever  had  a  piece  of  equipment  in  it. 

But,  neither  the  Postmaster  General 
nor  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  say  any- 
thing about  cutting  out  this  waste.  Oh, 
no ;  they  are  going  to  cut  our  rural  ear- 
ners instead.  They  are  going  to  cut  out 
city  mall  deliveries.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment is  always  boasting  about  how  much 
it  can  save  on  theee  lease  arrangements 


and  how  profitable  they  are  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Just  how  profitable  are  they?  Take  the 
Detroit  office  for  example.  It  cost 
$15,807,650  to  construct.  This  was  leased 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $1,801,473.33.  At  the  end  of  20 
years  we  will  have  paid  $36  million  in 
rent:  but  we  have  an  option  to  buy  it,  so 
they  claim  the  Government  is  protected. 
Oh  they  have  an  option,  all  nght.  But 
what  is  the  option?  They  have  an  option 
to  buy  that  office  after  20  years,  after 
paying  $36  million  m  rent,  for  S17.3  mil- 
lion, or  a  million  and  a  half  more  than  it 
cost  to  build  in  the  first  place. 

Someone  might  raise  the  question,  as  I 
did  that  in  the  meantime,  taxes  for  Mr. 
McClosky  will  probably  be  higher,  and 
it  would  cost  more  to  pay  the  real  estate 
taxes,  and  so  forth. 

These  leases  now  cariT  an  escalation 
clause  whereby  if  taxes  rise  over  the  term 
of  the  lease  it  automatically  raises  the 
rent,  and  they  are  assured  of  the  tax  base 
as  of  the  day  of  leasing. 

I  might  say  that  this  is  the  Detroit 
office  where  all  the  maintenance  was 
transferred  over  to  the  Government.  But 
this  is  only  one  example.  You  can  go 
through  the  report  and  find  numerous 

C&S6S 

There  was  a  leased  office  in  Buffalo, 
N  Y  The  Government  leased  that  office. 
which  cost  $10,875,000.  That  figure  is 
broken  down  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral into  $10,375,000  plus  $500,000  for 
extras,  a  total  of  $10,875,000.  This  is 
leased  for  30  years  at  $958,479.76  a  yean 
At  the  end  of  10  years,  after  paying  $95 
million  rent,  we  have  an  option  to  buy 
that  post  office,  that  cost  $10.8  million, 
for  $11  milUon.  At  the  end  of  20  years, 
after  paying  $18  million  in  rent,  we  can 
buy  it  for  $9.5  million. 

We  leased  an  office  in  Oklahoma  City 
that  was  built  recently.  This  office  cost 
$4  738  336  I  quote  from  page  128  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  which  wa£ 
sent  to  the  committee.  This  office  was 
leased  by  the  Government  for  30  years 
at  $349,300  a  year.  At  the  end  of  30  years 
we  win  have  paid  that  owner  $10,479,000 
in  rent,  but  here  again  they  say  the  Gov- 
ernment is  fully  protected  in  that  we  have 
an  option  to  buy  it  at  the  end  of  3  vears^ 
What  is  the  option?  At  the  end  of  30 
years  the  Government  can  buy  this  of- 
fice for  $5  mUlion.  or  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  more  than  it  cost  originally 

to  build. 

Mr  President,  I  say  these  leases  are 
not  advantages  to  the  Government.  The 
ComptroUer  General  has  written  several 
reports  charging  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  going  down  the  rathole  in  this  pro- 
gram Why  has  not  some  of  this  loss 
been  examined  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment or  by  the  Senate  committee? 
Have  they  no  concern  over  the  desperate 
plight  of  the  taxpayer  who  finances  this 
waste  and  extravagance? 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  enum.erate  all  these  examples.  I  have 
scores  of  such  examples.  I  have  discussed 
them  before.  I  merely  point  out  some  of 
them  here  again  today  to  argue  that  the 
executive  department  is  not  acting  in 
good  faith.  We  propose  to  roll  back  Fed- 
eral employment,  not  In  an  arbitrary 
manner,  but  only  to  carry  out  what  the 


President  of  the  United  States  said  him- 
self on  September  20,  1966.  should  be 
done,  when  he  said,  "Let  us  roll  it  back 
to  the  July  1.  1966,  level."  We  even  did 
better  than  that  under  the  order  because 
we  spelled  out  that  they  can  hire  three 
replacemenUs  for  every  four  resignations, 
which  is  more  liberal  than  it  was  when 
it  pa-ssed  the  Senate,  because  then  it  was 
onlv  two  out  of*very  four. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  does  have  the  au- 
thorltv  to  reassign  these  cuts  in  those 
areas  Where  it  would  lea-st  disrupt  the 
public  service.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa  docs  not  dispute  it.  He  did  .say 
that  he  doubted  if  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  would  do  it.  and  the  Director  of 
the     Budget     told     the     committee     he 
doubted  if  he  would  do  it.  I  accept  that. 
I    too    doubt  if  he  would  save  expen.ses 
unless  forced  to  do  so.  The  Director  of 
the  Budget  does  not  like  any  reduction  in 
expenditures.  Spend,  tax.  and  elect— that 
is  his  motto.  But  I  still  say  he  has  the 
discretionarv  authority  to  cut  expenses  if 
he  wishes  to.  He  sat  in  the  conference 
when  the  conferees  agreed:   he  agreed, 
and  we  all  agreed,  that  the  t>est  procedure 
to  achieve  a  reduction  in  employment 
was  not  to  ,start  spelling  out  exceptions, 
because  if  we  skipped  one.  another  de- 
partment might  be  equally  e.ssential  and 
yet  be  left  out   That  decision  was  made, 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows,  when 
the      Veterans'      Administration      first 
claimed  that  they  were  going  to  close 
down  about  20.000  beds  In  about  60  or  70 
hospitals.   We   all   recognize   we   cannot 
close  down   those   hospital  beds  in   the 
midst  of  the  Vietnam  war  with  wounded 
veterans  coming  home.  Certainly  not. 

I  regret  we  have  not  had  the  coopera- 
tion from  downtown  to  which  I  feel  we 
were   entitled.   It  is  no   great   honor,   I 
know,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  feels 
the  same  way,  to  be  the  author  of  a  bill 
which  increases  taxes  on  one  side— no- 
body likes  to  pay  taxes— and  in  another 
section  cuts  backs  spending,  because  you 
are  taking  things  away.  It  is  much  easier, 
pohtically.  to  advocate  a  spending  pro- 
gram and  increased  expenditures,  and  it 
is  much  easier  to  advocate  reduced  taxes. 
But  the  time  had  come  when  something 
had  to  be  done,  and  I  firmly  believe  if 
we  had  not  passed  the  bill  which  we  did, 
embracing  the  Smathers-Williams  pro- 
posal,    increasing     Uxes     and     cutting 
spending,  the  American  dollar  would  not 
be  in  the  position  it  is  today.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  am  not  alone  in  that  view. 
I  do  not  believe  we  could  have  saved  and 
protected  the  dollar  if  we  had  not  taken 
this  action  when  we  did.  and  I  do  not 
want  to  sit  back  idly  and  .see  this  pro- 
tection eroded  away  item  by  item,  be- 
cause that  is  what  we  are  doing.  Once  we 
erode  the  spending  reductions  the   tax 
increase  will  not  do  the  job  done. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  have 
never  felt,  from  my  study  of  history-,  that 
Herbert  Hoover  was  responsible  for  the 
great  depression,  even  though  it  hap- 
pened in  his  administration.  I  think  if 
it  were  a  question  of  fixing  responsibility 
I  would  fix  it  back  on  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration, which  permitted  the  econ- 
omy to  get  infiated  and  out  of  hand.  As 
we  know,  call  money  went  to  20  percent. 
Interest  rates  got  up  to  6  and  7  percent. 
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and  everybodr  wm  maklnc  money  on  tb« 
stock  market.  We  had  wild  InftaktUn  dur- 
InK  1927  and  1»28.  and  it  waa  let  rtdte 
on  the  basis  that  we  oould  have,  at  Ne- 
ville Chamberlain  would  have  said. 
'  Prosperity  In  our  tlaae.' 

Then  when  President  Hoover  came  in 
ofhce  he  had  no  choice  except  to  put  the 
brake  on  this  speculative  spree,  and  when 
you  put  the  brake  on  It  Is  KOlng  to  hurt 
some  people 

Maybe  the  brakes  went  on  too  hard 
then  We  are  not  debatm«  that  quesUon. 
But  If  we  reject  this  proposal  I  think  we 
will  be  layUi?  the  groundwork  for  a  de- 
p!  fsslon  here  in  this  country,  and  I  think 
the  Johnson  administration  wUl  be  re- 
sponsible for  tt.  because  If  the  adminis- 
tration rejects  the  expenditure  reduction 
proposals  one  by  one.  It  will  automatical- 
ly be  increasing  the  Oovemraents  spend- 
ing and  dolnc  away  with  the  M  billion 
spendlBC  reduction.  IX  we  reject  the 
spertdln*  reduction  and  go  back  to  the 
freewheeling  spendli;g  during  the  next 
few  months  we  will  stimulate  more  In- 
flaUon  and  be  right  back  where  we  were, 
with  an  unsound  dollar. 

It  makes  us  seem  more  prosperous  at 
the  time  but  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
come. 

There  is  no  question  about  it  The  more 
we  stimulate  the  economy  the  greater 
will  be  the  break  when  it  comes.  We  are 
back  on  the  boom  and  bust  circuit.  I 
think  we  would  be  much  better  off  If  we 
were  to  put  tiie  brakes  on  and  slow  down 
now.  In  fact,  I  think  we  should  have  put 
them  on  15  or  18  months  ago 

I  made  a  speech  In  the  Senate  In  Au- 
gust 1965  and  said  that  our  economy  was 
getting  overheated.  I  recommended  that 
we  put  on  a  5-percent  tax  uicrease  and 
curtail  expenditures.  There  was  a  war  to 
finance. 

I  imanedlately  endorsed  President 
Johnsons  6-percent  tax  Increase  when 
proposed  In  1967.  and  I  cnticued  him 
when  he  reversed  that  procedure  4  weeks 
later  In  February,  when  Instead  of  sup- 
porting a  tax  Increase,  the  administra- 
tion asked  for  a  tax  reduction  tiirough 
the  restoration  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  by  stimulating  the  economy  to  the 
extent  of  $2  billion  a  year. 

I  said  then  I  thought  we  were  making 
a  mistake  and  that  we  should  raise  the 
taxes  rather  than  lower  them  I  was  one 
of  two  Senators  who  opposed  the  meas- 
ure I  do  not  like  to  advocate  an  Increase 
In  taxes,  but  I  think  it  Is  better  to  do  that 
than  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  our  country  go 
bankrupt.  .\nd  It  will  go  down  the  drain 
when  the  American  dollar  is  gone. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr.  WHXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  the 
magniftcent  presentation  he  has  made  of 
this  critical  problem  that  confronts  the 
Senate  and  the  people  of  our  country 

It  is  too  bad  that  more  Senators  are 
not  present  on  the  floor  to  hear  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  I  concur  with  him 
completely  tn  his  statement  that  It  Is  a 
simple  and  popular  matter  to  reduce 
taxes  and  tncreaae  spending  However.  It 
is  a  rather  brave  oourse  to  foUow  when 
one  says:  "In  tbe  mtereat  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  O0untiy.  I  wttl  advocate  an 


Increaae   tn    taxes   and   a   reduction   In 
spending  " 

Mr.  President,  I  have  certain  questions 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  or- 
der tn  sommartze  what  has  been  said. 

Am  I  oDiToct  In  ray  understanding  that 
In  the  dlaeussions  had  with  the  adminia- 
traUon  and  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treaa- 
ury.  It  was  agreed  that  the  gold  cover  of 
the  paper  dollars  In  our  pockets  had  to 
be  removed  so  that  Rold  would  be  avail- 
able to  meet  our  obligations  to  our  Inter- 
national creditors? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Am  I  al.so  correct  In 
my  understanding  that  It  was  atrreed 
that  there  must  be  a  10-percent  surtax 
Imposed 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  do  not 
know  that  the  figures  at  that  meeting 
were  referred  to  as  being  10  percent. 
However,  the  matter  was  referred  to.  and 
It  was  said  that  there  must  be  a  tax  in- 
crease and.  of  course,  by  Implication,  we 
were  all  referring  to  that  at  that  time. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  did  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  ask  If  it  would 
be  adectuate  to  solve  the  threat  to  the 
dollar  merely  to  repeal  the  gold  cover 
and  Impose  a  tax.  or  whether  it  would 
also  be  nece.ssary  to  reduce  spending? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did. 
and  I  got  the  most  emphatic  answer 
from  Chairman  Martin  that  we  had  to 
take  all  three  steps.  He  said ; 

If  70U  mn  only  going  t«  tuXe  one  step 
and  remuve  the  gold  cover,  it  wUl  only  buy 
us  a  little  time 

He  thought  that  action  should  be 
taken,  but  he  was  very  frank  and  said: 

U  In  your  mind  and  In  the  mlnda  of  Coat- 
greas  you  are  going  no  (artber.  I  un  not 
sure  wheUier  It  la  bettar  to  face  the  crl»l« 
totlay  or  postpuoe  11  for  a  few  weeks,  be- 
cause U  Ls  Ukevluible.  We  have  to  take  the 
other  two  steps. 

He  said  alao : 

You  cannot  »»op  ttila  by  cutting  erxpeodl- 
tures  alone,  even  ttuiugh  we  may  ttilnk  tto* 
erpencUtures  are  HO  biUloa  or  $15  bUilon 
too  high 

We  had  to  Increase  taxes. 

I  like  to  compare  it  to  a  car  that  te 
going  down  the  road  at  an  excessive  rate 
of  speed,  perhaps  at  80  or  90  miles  an 
hour  The  driver  wants  to  bring  the  car 
under  control.  However,  he  does  not  ap- 
ply the  brakes  Immediately,  but  first 
takes  his  foot  off  the  accelerator.  That 
Is  the  first  step  he  takes  to  bring  the  car 
under  control:  then  he  begins  to  apply 
the  brakes   We  have  to  have  both  steps. 

Throughout  all  of  tlie  conferences  I 
have  had — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Flonda  I  Mr  SmathctsI  will  con- 
cur— it  has  been  insisted  It  would  take 
both  steps  In  order  to  present  this  $12 
or  $14  billKm  package  without  unbal- 
ancing the  economy  more.  We  had  to  cut 
expf n.sts,  and  we  had  to  raise  taxes. 

That  Is  what  we  have  tried  to  do.  and 
we  got  the  best  piwrkage  we  could  get.  We 
got  the  only  package  we  could  get 
through  Congress.  The  measure  was  first 
approved  In  the  Senate.  When  it  came 
back  as  a  conference  report,  if  there  had 
been  thase  Senators  who  were  opposed 
Co  tt.  amendments  to  the  conference  re- 
port were  In  order    Amendments  could 


have  been  offered  to  delete  or  modify 
any  section  they  wWhed.  Not  a  single 
Senator  offered  an  amendment.  The 
Senate  approved  the  measure  as  it  wa.s 
presented  by  the  conferees. 

Now  they  are  trying  to  repeal  the 
expenditure  controls  in  order  to  turn 
the  spending  faucet  on  full  force  before 
the  19«8  election. 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  what  was 
taking  place  that  was  causing  great 
worry  at  the  lime  the  representatives  of 
the  Central  Bank  and  Mr.  Powler  were 
meeting  In  Stockholm. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
to  .say  he  received  a  telephone  call  from 
Mr  Fowler  while  he  wa*  In  Stockholm 
asking  that  the  Smatbers-Willlams  bill 
be  not  brought  up  when  the  portent.s 
were  that  It  might  be  defeated,  but  that 
we  should  wait  until  a  later  day  when 
the  indications  wotild  be  more  favorable':' 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  did 
get  such  a  call  from  Uie  Secretary  in 
Stockholm  to  the  effect  that  It  would  be 
disastrous,  in  fact  a  catastrophe,  to  let 
word  K'O  out  that  the  measure  was  de- 
feated by  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  were  told 
that  unless  we  were  sure  It  would  be 
passed  that  Friday  afternoon  we  should 
by  no  means  let  It  come  to  a  vote.  And 
accordingly  the  leadership  adjourned  the 
Senate  and  avoided  a  vote  at  that  time 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  did  we  finally 
vote? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawai-e.  On  the 
following  Tuesday. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  voted  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuseday? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  What  was  done  was 
that  the  gold  cover  was  removed,  a  10- 
percent  surtax  was  Imposed,  and  a  $6 
blUion  spending  cut  was  instituted,  all 
In  ctmformlty  with  an  understanding 
with  the  administration  and  possibly 
under  the  threat  that  it  had  to  be  done 
to  prevent  a  collapse  of  the  dollar. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  ques- 
tion about  It.  And  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
in  the  administration  liked  It.  We  would 
rather  not  have  raised  taxes  or  cut  ex- 
penses m  this  manner;  however,  we  rec- 
ognised that  it  had  to  be  done.  There 
were  many  Senators  who  would  not  have 
voted  for  that  bill  had  the  expenditure 
reduction  feature  not  been  Included.  The 
same  thing  is  true  In  the  House. 

We  had  a  balanced  package.  We  sold 
it  to  the  Congress  in  good  faith  that  we 
would  stand  by  It.  I  think  that  It  would 
be  a  irreat  catastrophe  and  would  be  a 
betrayal  of  faith  on  our  part  as  sponsors 
If  we  did  not  try  to  defend  this  position 
here  today- 
Even  now  the  dollar  is  not  out  oi 
danger.  The  suggestion  was  made  the 
other  day  by  one  of  the  officials  that  witli 
the  benefit  of  the  tax  bill  we  should  close 
the  fiscal  year  1969  with  a  deficit  of  only 
$2.5  or  $3  billion.  That  is  not  a  true  Qt^  - 
ure.  It  Is  not  that  close. 

Even  If  we  hold  the  $6  billion  reducUon 
and  with  the  Increase  In  taxes  the  pro- 
jected deficit  for  next  year  is  about  $10 
or  $11  billion.  Where  they  got  the  $2.5 
blllloti  to  $3  billion  figure  was  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  $10  or  $11  bflllon  the 
$«  billion  increase  In  the  trust  funds,  the 


railroad  retirement,  and  social  security 
funds,  and  so  forth,  which  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  belong  to  the  Federal 
Qoverruncnt.  The  Federal  Government 
cannot  spend  these  trust  funds  for  the 
normal  expenses  of  government. 

me  railroad  retirement  fund  repre- 
.sents  money  collected  In  the  form  of 
taxes,  yes.  but  it  consists  of  payments 
made  bv  the  employee  and  by  the  rail- 
road company.  That  money  is  sent  to 
the  Federal  Treasury-  as  a  trustee. 

Tliat  money  Is  put  Into  the  trust  fund, 
and  that  money  must  be  used  to  pay  only 
the  co.'its  of  the  i>ension  fimd.  That  is  the 
law.  It  could  not  be  done  otherwise. 

Tlie  social  security  fimd  is  paid  in  its 
entirety  by  the  workers  of  America  and 
the  employers.  There  is  no  Government 
money  involved  in  that.  We  are  the 
trustees.  And  vet  they  count  that  money. 
That  is  wrong.  Suie,  when  we  compute 
tlie  amoimt  that  is  coming  out  of  the 
economv  as  a  whole  we  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, but  It  does  not  help  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  we  did  exempt  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol service.  Today  we  have  before  us  a 
measure  that  requests  the  exemption  of 
Oie  mail  carriers.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  which  other  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, while  the  conference  was  going 
on  were  aipuing  Uiat  they  should  be  ex- 
empt. Tlie  Senator  identified  several  of 
them  earlier. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  not 
think  too  many  came  down  at  the  time, 
because  both  administrative  representa- 
tives—the Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget— and  the  con- 
ferees gave  the  word  that  we  were  not 
going  to  make  these  special  exempUons. 
As  I  recall  it,  HEW  did  come  down  and 
present  its  case;  Labor.  Defense,  and 
perhaps  others  came  down  also.  The 
Secretari-  of  Labor  was  there.  If  I  recall 

correctly.  ,     „ 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  believe  the  Secre- 
tar>-  of  Labor  made  the  representotlon 
that  he  wanted  his  Department  excused 
from  this  limitation;  also  the  Veterans 
Adminisuation  and  the  Tax  Court.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  members  of  the 
Tax  Court  to  this  day  are  endeavoring 
to  have  a  loophole  opened,  so  to  speak, 
for  them.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals 
judges  have  written  that  they  want  to 
be  excused. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  agency  of  the 
Government  that  finaUy  will  not  be  able 
to  make  a  good  case  as  to  why  its  de- 
partment is  entitled  to  have  more  peo- 
ple This  is  why  the  Government  has 
been  growing  as  it  has.  It  was  this  very 
thing  we  wanted  to  stop. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  indicated  a  few  moments  ago,  we 
entered  into  a  good  faith  contract  with 
1  osiject  to  the  best  way  to  meet  our  mone- 
tar\-  and  fiscal  crisis.  Some  thought  we 
.should  reduce  the  size  of  government, 
and  others  thought  we  should  have  a 
tax  increase.  But  It  was  flnaUy  agreed 
that  neither  one  standing  by  itself  would 
do  It  was  agreed  that  we  would  take 
it  all:  We  would  have  a  limitation  of 
expenditures  of  Government,  which 
would  mean  a  limitation  of  personnel, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  would  wte  for 
a  tax  Increase.  It  was  a  combination  of 


the  two.  At  this  late  date  to  begin  to 
open  the  door  and  say,  "My  department 
ought  to  be  excused"  Is  to  me  a  betrayal 
of  faith. 

I  ask  tlie  Senator  to  forgive  me  for 
interrupting. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  crisis  that 
has  been  menUoned  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  Congress  recognized  that  drastic 
action  had  to  be  taken.  We  faced  tliat 
crisis,  and,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  said,  we  proudly  and  bravely 
marched  to  the  mountalntop,  proclaim- 
ing that  we  will  perform  the  duty  that 
was  demanded.  Well,  we  went  to  the  top, 
and  now  we  are  starting  back  to  the 
bottom,  bringing  the  countrj'  into  the 
same  dangerous  position  it  was  in  be- 
fore we  adopted  the  Willlams-Smathers 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  First.  I  wish  to  express 
my  very  great  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida,  my  colleague.  Tliey  made 
a  wonderful  bipartisan  fight  for  this 
great  legislation,  which  was  i.-^edcd.  to 
strengthen  our  dollar  and  upheld  our 
credit  and  good  faith  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  I  am  delighted  that  they  are 
continuing  that  fight  together  today. 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  They  have  my  deep 
gratitude.  ,    , 

Second,  it  seems  verj-  clear  to  me  that 
when  we  have  done  this  job,  which  has 
never  been  done  before  in  the  22  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  under  the 
leadership   of   these,  two   distinguished 
Senators— inaugurated   a   very   Impres- 
sive powerful,  and  necessary  tax  meas- 
ure in   the  Senate,  which  is  not   per- 
mitted, under  the  Constitution,  to  ini- 
tiate such  legislation,  and  which  can  do 
so  only  by  attaching  amendments  to  a 
House  bill— and  when  the  amendment 
so  far  overshadowed  what  came  from 
the  House  that  there  was  no  comparison 
with  the  importance  of  the  bill,  because 
the  amendment  adopted  in  the  Senate 
was  so  vastly  more  important  than  the 
relatively  minor  bill— an  important  bill. 
but  minor  as  compared  with  the  amend - 
mentr-when  they  have  done  that  .suc- 
cessfully and  now  stand  by  it.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  is  going  to  stand 
with  them.  ^     ^  ,.    . 

He  stood  with  them  throughout  their 
fight  He  feels  that  the  Senate  should 
stand  with  them  now.  He  feels  that  in 
these  days,  when  we  are  trying  to  ad- 
journ, the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  be  ver>-  apt  to  make  a  wide  breach 
between  this  body  and  the  body  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Flonda  teels 
exactly  as  has  been  stated  by  both  these 
distinguished  Senators.  It  is  true  that 
the  House  did  not  want  the  tax  increase 
and  would  not  accept  it  unless  it  was 
attached  to  the  expenditure  reduction, 
that  the  package  was  worked  out  in  one 
of  the  longest  conferences  that  any  of  us 
can  remember.  I  do  not  recall  how  long 
it  was   but  it  was  over  2  months,  as  I 
recall.  I  would  be  glad  if  either  Sena- 
tor would  refresh  my  recollection  on  it. 
It  was  a  very  long  conference,   and  a 
verj'    controversial    conference,    one    m 
which  House  was  arrayed  against  House, 


committee  of  the  Senate  arrayed  against 
committee  of  the  Senate,  administration 
with  one  committee  on  one  point  and 
with  another  committee  on  another 
point— finally  coming  rather  regretfully 
into  line  with  the  working  out  of  the 
final  package. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  take 
a  position  now  that  attacks  the  strength 
of  the  package  that  was  worked  out. 
which  did  render  such  verj'  great  ser\-lce 
to  our  Nation  as  a  whole  and  which 
points  the  way  to  a  .stabilizing  of  our 
financial  situation  in  a  way  that  is  com- 
pletely required  if  we  arc  to  do  our  duty 
by  our  countr\'. 

I  am  not  assailing  those  who  want  to 
take  this  action  at  this  time.  I  believe  it 
is  a  mistaken  action.  I  regret  to  .see  it 
started  I  believe  it  will  lead  to  other  ac- 
tions of  the  same  type.  But  before  that.  I 
have  everv  expectation  that  it  will  lead  to 
friction  with  the  body  at  the  other  end  ol 
the  Capitol. 

I  stronglv  hope  that  the  efforts  o.  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Delaware 
and  Florida  to  sustain  and  retain  the 
effect  ol  their  work  of  so  many  weeks  and 
months  will  be  .successful,  and  that  the 
Senate  will  stand  by  them  in  supporting 
the  effort  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
to  strike  that  portion  ot  this  bill  which 
would  undo  .so  much  of  the  good  work 
that  was  done  in  the  tax  increa.se  and 
expenditure  reduction  measure. 

I  congratulate  the  Senators  again.  I 
shall  stand  by  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delav>arc    I  thank 
the  Senator. 

In  order  to  set  the  record  straivlit.  l 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  vote  will  be  on   the 
committee  amendment,  which  I  am  op- 
posing     The     committee      amendment 
would   exempt   the   Post   Office  Depart- 
ment and  It  would  be  a  direct  vote  on 
the  committee  amendment.  A  negative 
vote  would  sustain  the  position  of  the 
.ninior  Senator  from  Florida  and  my.sell. 
Mr   HOLLAND.  I  was  not  on  the  floor 
when  the  issue  was  first  presented.  I  did 
not  understand  it  was  presented  in  that 
way   I  wish  to  make  it  very  clear,  then, 
that   I  am   supporting   the   two   distin- 
guished Senators  in  opposing  the  corn- 
mittee  amendment  to  the  Hou-^e  bill.  As 
I  understand  it.  the  committee  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  withdrawal  ot   the 
Post  Office  Department,  with  respect  to 
mo=;t  of  its  personnel,  from  the  expendi- 
ture   reduction    part    of    the    Senators 
amendment  which  finally  became  law. 
after  an  unparalleled  .success  in  main- 
taining the  prestige  of  the  Senate  in  its 
right  to  initiate  powerful  tax  legislation. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  has  been  done 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate   and    I   believe    the    Senators    have 
even-  right  to  feel  proud  of  their  work 
and 'to  stand  by  it  and  to  see  it  not  im- 
paired as  is  proposed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  i.    o     „ 

I  shall  yield  in  »  moment  to  the  sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Florida.  Both  he  and  I  have  been  greatly 
concerned  about  this  fiscal  problem  for 
months.  We  got  together,  and  we  agreed 
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that  It  would  be  better  for  the  two  of 
us  to  cosponsor  the  bill  We  d:d  not  seelt 
or  accept  any  other  cospoivsors  because 
we  felt  we  did  not  wajit  this  to  become 
balanced  as  a  political  Lssue  A  ■'erlous 
problem  confronted  our  country  It  did 
not  confront  our  country  as  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party  or  the  Republican 
Party  It  confronted  all  of  us  as  Ameri- 
cans and  we  felt  that  If  the  two  of  us. 
one  from  each  party,  joined  as  cospoim)rs 
of  this  amendment  we  would  be  more 
successful 

Now.  the  question  has  been  asked,  since 
the  House  committee,  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  and  others  were  insist- 
ing that  a  reduction  of  expenditures  and 
tax  Increases  no  U^«ether  as  one  bill  why 
they  did  not  orumate  it  in  the  House 
Under  the  House  rules  they  could  m.l  do 
what  we  did  under  the  Senate  rules  be- 
cause uoder  the  rule  of  germaneness  in 
the  Houiie  if  they  introduced  the  same 
package  one  section  would  have  none 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  an- 
other section  would  have  8one  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  another 
section  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  another  section  to  the 
Post  Office  Committee  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  I  were  able  to  put  them  all  into  one 
package  and  hold  them  together 

While  I  respect  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  his  .sincer- 
ity. I  hope  we  can  defeat  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try let  us  not  diH&ir.  jeopardize  the  secu- 
nty  of  our  dollar 
I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  CURTIS  M:  P-.esident  I  wish  to 
congratulate  and  prai.>e  the  efforts  of  the 
dUtrnguishetl  Ser.ator  from  Delaware 
[Mr  WiLLMMS!  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  Mr  SmathehsI 
They  have  served  their  country  in  a  time 
of  need 

I  particularly  wi.^h  to  stress  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  just  one  amendment  the 
Smathers-Wllliams  amendment.  for 
which  they  have  founht.  but  over  many 
months  and  years  the  dlstmguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  championed 
the  cause  of  sound  economy  and  the 
preservation  and  integrity  of  the  Ameri- 
can dollar 

While  that  is  rather  unpopular  in 
Washington  where  bureaus  love  to  have 
money  and  expand  and  avow  and  bu- 
reaucrats want  bigger  offices  and  plusher 
ofBces.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senators  that  there  are  millions  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  country  who  appreci«»» 
what  they  have  done  There  are  millions 
of  people  who  live  on  fixed  incomes,  there 
are  millions  of  minors  who  do  not  have 
the  vote  and  who  have  a  great  .slake  in 
the  value  of  the  American  dollar  and 
what  has  been  done  in  cutting  back  ex- 
penses and  increasmg  Uxes  has  been 
done  for  the  benefit  of  those  tjeople  I 
contend  that  those  people  are  in  the  ma- 
jority I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  I  expect 
to  vote  with  them 

When  this  expenditure  cut  was  en- 
acted including  the  limitation  on  employ- 
ment, every  Member  of  Congress  who 
voted  tor  It  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
economies  and  reductions  in  employment 


would  f\rst  be  applied  to  the  least  essen- 
tial services  and  that  it  would  be  applied 
lastly  to  the  most  essential  .services 

Because  this  economy  cut  was  unpop- 
ular In  Washington,  and  after  all.  the 
sentiment  in  Washington  is  not  the 
sentiment  all  over  Ameilca.  it  was  not 
only  opposed  to  the  nth"  degree  but  now 
we  have  repeated  attempts  to  torpedo 
that  effort 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  called  uixjn  to 
vote  a  preference  for  air  safety  There 
IS  nothing  in  the  law  that  would  prevent 
the  President  through  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  fiom  makuiw 
air  safety  the  la -t  item  U>  be  cut  m  the 
entire  budget  of  llie  United  States  There 
IS  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the 
President  through  Ins  Director  of  tlie 
Budget  from  making  essential  carrying 
of  the  mail  one  of  the  last  things  to  be 
touched  by  a  reduction  in  exi^enditures 
o:   A  reduction  In  personnel. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Post  Office 
Department  can  stand  both  and  still 
carry  the  mail  I  raise  the  question  Why 
do  thev  not  come  in  here  and  say  'We 
have  remedied  the  wasteful  procedures 
cited  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  "^ 

Why  IS  It  that  the  Post  Office  rDei>art- 
ment  is  becoming  nolonous  all  over  the 
country  for  the  uu'fflcicncy  of  its  work- 
ei-s'  Why  Is  that  problem  not  attacked'' 
Why  Is  thero  not  a  greaU-r  effort  and  a 
more  systematized  effort  to  do  a  better 
Job  with  less  money  and  fewer  hours? 
If  we  could  mobilize  the  hours  spent 
in  Washington  lobbylni;  for  appropria- 
tions and  against  cuts,  and  have  less  time 
spent  trying  to  ton^edo  those  elTorts.  we 
would  have  enough  manpower  to  carry 
the  mail  for  a  gcxxl  many  days.  I  am 
sure 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that 
in  presen-lng  this  Republic  the  only  peo- 
ple ever  called  upon  to  sacrifice  are 
soldiers  in  the  battlefield  and  the  tax- 
payers Let  us  have  a  little  bit  of  auster- 
ity m  Government  operations  Let  us 
a.5k  Government  departments  to  do  what 
taxpayers  must  often  do.  and  that  is  to 
go  without  or  make  a  little  bit  ^'o  a  long 
way  Why  .should  that  be  a  rule  for  tax- 
payers and  not  a  rule  for  the  Govern- 
ment 

Mr  President.  I  hotw  that  the  leader- 
ship of  Congress  will  exert  sufficient  pres- 
sure and  Influence  upon  the  proponents 
oi  the  measure  who  would  exempt  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  this  econ- 
omy .so  that  It  will  be  withdrawn  It  is  not 
needed  They  have  a  [X'rfect  right  now 
to  ^ive  the  highest  pnonly  to  the  most 
essential  things  and  the  lowest  priority 
to  those  thin>;s  that  can  be  delayed  or 
those  things  which  can  be  done  away 
with  altogether 

There  was  no  reason  why  Congress 
had  to  say  that  air  safety  is  important. 
Everybody  knows  it  There  was  .^ufficient 
leaal  authority  to  say  that  this  is  one  of 
the  last  things  we  will  touch. 

Now.  I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the 
Post  Office  Deparunent  could  be  a  little 
wiser  in  the  application  of  its  cuts  We 
have  heard  .something  about  the  clos- 
ing of  post  offices  so  I  made  a  few 
inquiries 

I  found  that  we  have  a  little  over  7.000 
fourth-class  t>ost  offices  I  picked  up  my 
telephone  and  called   them  and   asked 


them,  what  Is  the  average  amount  of  re- 
ceipts in  fourth -class  post  offices,  do  they 
have  It  in  that  form?  I  was  Informed  no. 
they  do  not  have  it  that  way,  but  they 
are  in  six  groups,  and  that  group  No.  1 
comprised  post  offices  that  take  in  less 
than  $378  m  a  whole  year. 

Does  the  Senate  know  how  many  such 
past  offices  we  have?  Pour  himdred  and 
sixty- five 

I  asked  the  Post  Office  Department 
how  many  post  offices  they  proposed  t  ■ 
close 

They  replied,  somewhere  between  .JOn 

and  400 

Yet  the  threat  is  to  close  all  fourth- 
clafs  post  offices  and  part  of  thlrd-cla.s.- 
post  offices 

I  also  asked,  what  is  their  formula  for 
closing  a  i)ost  office. 
Now,  this  us  really  good. 
Tliey  replied,    'We  are  going  to  close 
tho.se  ix)st  offices  where  there  Is  a  va- 
cancy in  the  postmastershlp." 
Imagine  that. 

Here  is  a  six)t  m  the  road  where  the 
continuation  of  a  post  office  cannot  be 
justified  In  any  manner,  but  the  post- 
master has  10  or  12  years  yet  to  go,  so 
that  ix)st  office  is  continued. 

But.  here  is  another  commujilty.  which 
has  a  sizable  busmess  community,  and  a 
niunber  of  ;)eople  live  there,  and  there  is 
a  public  need  which  would  Indicate  they 
need  a  ix)st  office:  but  they  happen  to  be 
m  the  process  of  selecting  a  new  po.st- 
master,  so  they  are  closed. 

Well,  to  state  It  another  way.  here  Is 
what  It  means:  This  great  bureaucracy, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  has  so  for- 
gotten the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  it  takes  as  its  criteria  for  closing  a 
post  office.  Job  security  for  Government 
workers  and  turns  Its  back  on  the  public 
need  and  the  public  good 
It  is  Just  that  plain. 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  they  must 
have  realized,  when  they  formulated 
such  a  ridiculous  and  Indefensible  for- 
mula for  closing  a  post  office,  that  they 
would  disturb  some  people  who  would, 
in  turn,  call  their  Representatives  or 
Senators  and  perhaps  that  could  tor- 
pedo the  Smathers-Willlams  amend- 
ment. 

Well,  here  Is  one  Senator  who  Is  not 
going  to  be  bluffed 

They  have  a  right  imder  the  law  to 
apply  this  reduction  of  personnel  and  cut 
In  expenditures.  There  is  nothing  to  In- 
hibit them  from  cutting  out  the  least 
essential  tilings  first  In  this  Govern- 
ment and  continuing  to  perform  the 
most  essential  luUll  the  time  comes  that 
Congress  would  not  give  them  one  dime 
Of   course,   that   will   never  happen. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  at  that 
point '' 

Mr  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  statement  hai 
been  n-ade  that  the  privates  are  being 
destroyed  and  the  generals  are  being  re- 
tained. The  statement  was  made  that 
in  the  Washington  bureau,  not  a  single 
central  office  employee  will  be  found  to 
be  excessive,  but  all  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  contribute  to  the  argument 
that  this  exemption  should  be  granted 
will  be  discharged.  In  other  words,  they 
will  fire  the  privates  and  keep  the  gen- 
erals. 


Mr.  CURTIS,  I  Uiank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr  President,  just  as  we  made  a  mis- 
take the  other  day  In  exempting  one 
agency  we  will  compound  It  today  in 
exempting  a  .second  agency.  An  exemp- 
tion Is  not  needed.  There  is  authonty 
to  decide  what  I*  essential  and  what  is 
important.  There  Is  authority  to  decide 
what  Is  the  least  important  and  what  is 
the  least  essential.  And,  there  is  au- 
thority to  cut  that  out  first. 

Until  Uie  bureaus  In  Washington 
make  an  honest  effort  to  do  that,  they 
should  not  come  and  ask  Congress  to 
choose  between  them  and  the  future  of 
the  United  States,  to  choose  between 
them— the  bureaus— and  the  citizens, 
be  they  aged  or  children,  who  depend 
upon  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

That  Is  where  the  clash  Is.  It  is  not 
across  Uie  aisle  here.  The  confUct  of 
interest  Is  between  those  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  government,  who  will  be 
ruined  and  hurt  materially  if  this  Re- 
public falls,  or  if  our  dollars  falls,  or 
If  inflation  gets  out  of  control.  It  Is  those 
people  versus  the  bureaus  in  Washmg- 
ton.  who  have  given  little  evidence- 
most  of  them— of  caring,  other  than  to 
have  their   empire  go  on. 

Again  I  commend  the  two  distin- 
iniished  Senators  for  what  they  have  ac- 
complished so  far.  and  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  be  chipped  away,  that  their  ef- 
forts will  not  be  torpedoed. 

If  the  Post  Office  Department  were 
to  sav  to  the  world,  'We  think  the  de- 
llverj-  of  the  mail  is  one  of  the  least  es- 
sential functions,  and  we  are  going  to 
cut  It  out  first.'  then  let  them  assume 
that  responsibility. 

The  authority  rests  with  the  execu- 
tive. .^     ^   .,      , 
Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
measure. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion   of     20     minutes— to     be    equally 

divided 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We  are 
ready  to  vote  now. 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  vote  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  those  who  want  to 
exempt  the  agency  should  vote  'yea, 
and  those  who  feel  that  there  should  be 
no  (>xemptioii  and  v.ould  want  to  support 
the  Smathers-Wllliams  position  should 

vote  "nay."  ,     ^     ^ 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr,  President,  I 
agree  that  to  vote  with  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the  vote 
will  be  "yea."  It  would  reestablish  the 
provisions  of  the  WUliams-Smathers 
amendment  that  did  exempt  the  entire 
Post  Office.  This  amendment  exempts 
only  the  field  ser\ice.  Research  is  not 
(  xcmpted.  Even  the  field  service  and  re- 
gional offices  are  not  exempt  from  the 
cuts. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  respond  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  First,  the 
National  Postal  Forum,  which  Is  meet- 
ing here  this  week,  is  not  paid  for  at  all 


by  the  taxpayers;  It  Is  paid  for  by  the 
2  500  businessmen  who  are  meeting  with 
posUl  officials.  Postmasters  and  regional 
postal  officials  are  participating  at  Gov- 
ernment expense,  because  there  would 
be  little.  If  any,  reason  to  ask  American 
businessmen  to  come  to  Washington  to 
discuss  postal  problems  if  the  managers 
of  the  postal  service  are  not  here  to  talk. 
I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware that  lease-purchase  programs  in 
the  Post  Office  are  sometimes  unwi.se.  I 
opposed  them  when  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration started  them  In  1953.  I  .still 
do  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  S.  3726,  to 
provide  for  construction  of  all  jxistal  fa- 
cilities by  the  Post  Office  itself.  I  invite 
the  Senator's  support. 

The  "good  faith"  contiact  which  the 
Senator  mentions  is  interesting.  I  voted 
in  good  faith,  for  the  original  tax  bil 
which  completely  exempted  the  postal 
field  service  from  the  ceiling.  I  regret 
the  conferees  were  unable  to  support  the 
Senate  position,  but  I  do  not  believe 
their  decision  was  bad  faith. 

Our  committee  amendment  does  not  m 
any  way  remove  the  postal  service  frorn 
the  requirement  to  reduce  its  budget  and 
expenditures.  That  provision  of  the  tax 
law  is  completely  untouched.  All  we  do 
is  exempt  postal  employees  from  the  em- 
ployment ceiling  which  would  require  a 
cutback  of  83,000  employees.  That  would 
mean  a  cutback  in  postal  .service.  I  did 
not  guide  the  postal  rate  bill  through 
this  body  last  December,  rai.sing  an  addi- 
tional $900  million  in  postal  revenue  in 
order  to  give  the  American  people  poorer 
mail  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  the 
Postmaster  General  concerning  service 
curtailments. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  A.  S.  Mike  Monronev, 
Chairman.  Post  Office  and  Cnil  Servwe  Com- 
mittee     U.S.    Senate.    Washington,    D.C. 
DtAK  MR.   chairman:    As  we  discussed  m 
our  telephone  conversation  yesterday  after- 
noon. Julv  25.   it  will   be   necessary   for   the 
PoBt  Office  Department   to   take   a   terles   ol 
phased  actions  m  order  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  Section  201.  Public  Law  90-364. 
Action  already   taken  includes: 

1  A  freeze  on  present  delivery  serMce— no 
extension  to  newlv  eligible  patrons. 

2  A  freeze  on  ftUme  Postmaster  vacancies 
to  third-  and  fourth-class  post  offices. 

3  A  freeze  on  filling  rural  carrier  vacan- 
cies pending  consideration  of  consolidation^ 

4.  A  freeze  on  overall  postal  employment 
at  the  June   1968  level 

action   authorized    u>th    -.mmedinte   cnect 

includes: 

1  Elimination  ct  window  service  at  nrst- 
and  second-class  i^ost  offices  on  Saturday, 
effective  July  27.  .  . 

2  Revision  of  Saturday  collection  service 
to  use  the  less  Irequent  Sunday  schedule, 
effective  July  27. 

Action   authori:ed    infi    riear    term    elject 


->  Conllnued  closings  of  third-  und  fourth- 
rlavs  offices  at  the  rate  of  250  each  month 
until  all  imirtli-rlass  offices  and  50  ]^T  cent 
of  contract  stations  are  cUieed  and  5,000 
third-cla.'>s  offices  ehminated 

3.  Reduction  of  parcel  po»-t  delivery  U)  o 
davs  in  residential  bectlons. 

4.  R«^uction  of  multi-trip  bu.Mness  de- 
liveries w  one  i)er  day. 

,5  Reduction  of  residential  delivery  t')  4 
davs  per  week 

6    Reduce  rural  delivery  service  to  3  days 

5>er  week. 

m  addition.  Mr  Chairman,  certain  other 
iiciions.  not  linked  to  .specific  service  i  ur- 
tailmenls.  v,nll  be  necessarv-  in  the  relativi-ly 
near  future  Tliese  include  : 

1  Elimination  of  all  postal  work  on  Satur- 
dav  and  Sundav  without  ret-ard  Uj  delay  in 
in.iil    or    extra    force    required    for    handline 

t>ACklOg. 

2  Rescheduline  work  force  to  gain  an 
i.dditional  two  per  cent  increa.se  in  clerical 
I)roductivitv  without  re^rard  to  delay  in  mail 

3  Elimination  of  new  training  proprams. 
certain  mechanization  projects,  management 
proerams  for  service  improvements,  und 
certain  transportation  and  logistical  sup- 
jxrirt  efforts. 

Fin.TlIy.  It  muu^t  be  jxiinteti  out  that  thrre 
IS  no  experience  in  the  IJepartment  with 
I>rograms  to  dismantle  postal  service  While 
the  series  of  steps  I  have  outlined  at  present 
appear  to  enable  the  Department  to  comply 
with  the  rollback  requirements  of  .Section 
201.  there  is  no  guarantee  that  steps  will  be 
sufficient. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank.  Mr  Chairman. 
if  I  failed  to  t*ll  you  that  I  review  the  aNive 
timetable  with  dismay,  and  that  I  contem- 
plate implementing  this  planned  deteriora- 
tion m  .service  with  great  reluctance  Hence. 
Khould  the  Senate  vote  the  Department  an 
exemption  irom  the  rollback  provision.  I 
would  view  such  action  as  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  Congressional  intent  to  enable  me  !•> 
postpone  the  steps  now  planned  tor  .m- 
mediat*  and  near  term  etTect. 
Sincerelv  yours. 

W.  Marvin    Watson 


includes:  ^^  ,  „  , 

1.  August  closing  of  314  fourth-class  post 

offices  where  vacancy  existed. 

2    Additional  closings  of  fourth-class  post 

offices   to   bring    total    for   July   and    August 

to  500.  ,  ,       ,   ,„ 

Actions  that  iiust  h>'  taken  at  a  later  date 

include: 

1  Elimination  of  Saturday  residential  de- 
livery service  to  be  effective  m  October  or 
November. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Some- 
time ago.  I  received  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  some  of  the  slowdown  in  our  mail 
.•service  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  the  post  offices  in  our 
larper  cities  morale  was  at  a  very  low 
level.  Allegedly  this  was  primarily  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  few  politically  sponsored 
employees  who  were  either  too  lazy  or  too 
incompetent  to  fulfill  their  duties  were 
being  favored  with  special  treatment. 

To  determine  the  accuracy  of  this  re- 
port I  asked  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  cooperate  in  a  spot  check  of  the  Wa.sh- 
ington  office. 

It  appears  there  has  been  a  letdown 
m  the  qualification  standards  of  cm- 
jjloyees  in  the  post  offices  as  the  result  of 
too'  much  emphasis  being  placed  on  pa- 
tronage This  statement  is  definitely  not 
an  indictment  against  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  the  employees  who  are  weU 
qualified  and  who  are  trying  to  do  a  good 
.iob  In  fact,  not  only  should  wc  not  criti- 
cize the  majority  of  such  employees  but 
we  should  sympathize  with  the  fact  that 
their  jobs  are  made  harder  when  the 
political  drones  or  incompetents  are  con- 
tinued on  the  payrolls,  working  beside 
them— ofttimes  drawing  the  same  or 
even  higher  salaries. 

As  a  glaring  example  of  how  the  De- 
partment coddles  incompetent  employees 
I  review  the  situation  at  the  Washington 
Post  Office  .^n  examination  of  this  office 
disclosed  that  there  were  80  employees  in 
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whose    accounts    shortages    have    been 
discovered 

After  replacl:'.<  '.he  >h.)rtA.i''s.  ^ome  of 
the  employees  were  reassUned  to  oUier 
duties  others  continued  in  tl.e  same 
po.sition  A  few  were  conunuinK  to  worlc 
with  deductions  beinu  laken  from  their 
salaries  in  order  to  reimburse  ti^e  Gov- 
ernment for  shortages  in  their  accounts 

It  is  recoKni/ed  that  accidenully  er- 
rors will  happen  with  anyoi^e  and  the 
Departmeru  reKUlations  have  established 
tolerances  vnih.in  which  shortages  or 
overages  are  nut  required  Ui  be  adjusted 
immediately  wht'n  it  has  been  established 
th.at  such  di.screpancies  are  due  only  to 
errors 

The  tolerances  as  outlined  in  the  regu- 
lations are  is  follows 
Amount  of  accountability  Tolerance 

»i  >j  »jua-  - - *\ 

».njo  Ji  ta  >i  ooo- ^ 

«10000l   to  «5.000 ^0 

»6  iJOO  01  and  above 20 

As  an  exair.ple  of  how  this  tolerance 
ha^,  been  ignored  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  tiiat  the  accounts  of  four  employees 
in  tne  Wasiun<U)n  office  showed  short- 
ages of  over  $500  each  Their  shortages 
were  as  follows  $790  65.  $899  40  $752  08. 
and  $848  27  One  had  an  overage  of 
$518  87  Eight  employees  h.ad  shortages 
in  their  accounts  of  between  $200  and 
$500  In  examining  th.e  accounts  of  27 
employees,  .-horta^^fs  uf  between  $100 
and  $200  were  found 

T^ie  Department  has  minimized  th.e 
seriousness  of  these  shortages  on  the 
ba-sis  that  they  represent  a  very  .small 
percentage  of  the  overall  receipts  of  the 
Wa.^hmgton  office  I  disagree  completely 
wiUi  that  line  of  reasoning  The  real  loss 
to  the  American  uxpayers  and  to  Uie 
niai:  service  .n  general  results  not  from 
the  shortages  as  mea.>ured  in  th.e  dollar 
volunie  but  rather  a-s  the.se  shortages 
rai.se  a  quesUon  as  to  th.f  competence  or 
eluibiluv  of  the  employees  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  their  !obs  What  is  most  dis- 
turbing IS  the  apparent  laxity  on  tiie  i.>art 
of  the  superiors  who  have  condoned  such 
loo.-*-  practices  and  wh.o  even  now  seem 
to  defend  t;ie  situation 

I  .-.trongly  recommend  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Chil  Serv- 
ice extend  this  examination  to  other 
large  offices  to  -.ee  if  tnis  same  pattern 
'jft-evails 

I  ask  Linaimnous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  received  from  tlie  Postmaster  General 
under  date  ol  December  1  1966,  be 
printed  :n  the  Record  followed  by  a  list 
of  the  vanous  t-mployees  >hort  m  their 
accounts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
a,s  follows: 

Post  OrricE   Dkpmitment 

Chief  Postal  Inspeitor. 
Wasninqt  m.  D  C    Dec'-nibrr  I.  1966 

H.ni      JOH.V    J      W'.LLUM.S 

V  S    Senate. 
Wa.-ifr^ngtijn    i^  C 

Dear  ce-nafor  This  h.us  reiertnW  %P  y>Ji'r 
lef-er  o(  Oct.  b<;r  26.  1J66.  in  wlllcll  you  re- 
quest a  report  of  the  Dep-irmienfs  experi- 
ence in  conriect;L>n  witJi  sh^rtaKes  in  poet 
^mce  employees  accounts,  and  Postnuifiter 
Oenerul  O  Bnen  s  reply  of  October  31,  1966. 
The  Po6-Jii.i.ster  General  directed  that  we 
pro.ide  vuu  wit.^i  the  informaUon  yu  desire 

The   term   shortage   Rs   u«*d   m   the   Poetal 


-Jcrv'.i  .»  :■<  ■■hf  f.Olure  ■-•f  ti  p<«tal  emplnyp* 
-.1  i,-.'..'i:.t  r'>r  the  full  .inu>uiu  ■)f  the  fund* 
a:.d  ,.r  poBtage  surk  luwlgned  Ui  ^ir  received 
by  lilm  m  the  performance  *t  his  official 
duties  On  the  other  hand,  an  Overage  U 
aii>  exceas  over  and  above  aocountabllUy  ex- 
;.<iing  m  '.he  fund*  and  or  st.«li  .ifncUilly  in 
posaeeslon  .if  an  empU>yee 

The  Pcwt  Office  Deptu-Mnent  hius  eetab- 
Uflhed  Uilerancrs  within  which  shortH«es  >r 
overages  .ire  not  required  to  be  .idju.sted  im- 
mediately where  such  discrepancies  tire  due 
..inly  to  er-'Ts    The  tolerances  are  iis  follows 

Amount  of  accountRblUty:  Tolrrance 

»lto$30«)     .    - -  *l 

»;J00  01  ui  ♦1.000 . 3 

»1  000  01   to  •5,000     -    -.- 10 

$.S  OOOOl  and  above  ^0 


Poatmasten  and  employees  ire  required  by 
law  I  rule  39.  VS  Code,  Sections  2208  and 
a209)  to  account  for  all  public  rund«  that 
may  come  into  their  p<»..-.er*Uin  or  into  cus- 
tody of  their  oltlce  In  ieeplnn  with  this  re- 
quirement .specific  control  .md  protective 
reniiiatlons  ha^e  been  est.abllshed  by  tlie 
Department  Ui  .m  endeavor  to  protect  the 
ai-erest  of  the  Ciovernment  tu>  well  .in  the 
accuunUible  employee 

Control  is  lU-compllshed  principally  by 
meana  of  iibhlKionn  fixed  accoiintabUlUes  of 
suunpeU  paper  md  funds,  and  obtaining  a 
rot-eipt  from  the  accounuible  employee  or 
contractor 

Postmasters  are  required  to  esUibllsh  con- 
trols within  their  re.spectlve  offices  to  .issure 
proper  .M.-countlng  As  i  means  of  .issurlng 
that  controls  are  malnt-'ilne<l  reKulatlous 
have  been  i.ssiied  pre.scrlbmg  ;hat  po.stmas- 
ters  rlnaiu  f  .x.iminers  .jr  .ither  deslnnaled 
emp.oyees  ire  to  ex.imlne  .lU  fixed  credits  it 
;e.uit  once  in  ••  ich  six -month  cycle  Examina- 
tions mav  be  made  more  frequently  where 
conditions  indicate  such  acUon  is  needed  or 
ad.  isaDle 

Where  no  criminality  is  indicated  in  con- 
ne,  tion  vnrh  .shortages  or  overages  dUclosed. 
postmasters  take  corrective  acUon  by  requir- 
ing that  the  employees  replace  the  short- 
ages ..r  show  some  extenuating  circumstance 
that  would  warrnnt  .■.ubmi&.lon  .md  ■  un.sid- 
eratlon  of  i  claim  tor  remission  of  liability 
In  such  circumstances  .■  .n.sideriitlin  may  be 
Klven  to  having  'he  .idjustmeiu  made  by  in- 
stallment payments  Overages  are  immedi- 
ately ..'ollected.  but  an  overage  mav  !>e  used 
to  .jflset  a  related  shortage  m  the  account- 
ability o!  the  same  or  another  employee 
In  all  th>se  a.ses  postmasters  also  consider 
whether  .ther  administrative  corrective  .ic- 
tlon  IS  in  order 

If  a  tin mcial  examination  discloses  a  serl- 
oiu  loss  of  Government  funds  or  embezzle- 
ment la  indicated  or  suspected,  the  p<jstmas- 
ter  IS  required  to  report  to  the  appropriate 
Postal  Inspector  m  CharRe  by  telephone  or 
telegraph  .ind  make  no  tuther  Investigation 
or  inquiry  Moreover,  ail  shortages  .r  over- 
.iges  of  •50  UO  or  more  in  the  otHclal  ac- 
countability of  ,in  employee  or  contractor 
h  mdllng  Government  funds  or  iccountable 
piper  are  reported  to  appropriate  PosUl  In- 
spe-tors  m  Charge  but  postmasters  i;o  ahead 
with  adju.stnients  where  crlminaluy  is  not 
mdlcaU'd 

The  Departmental  policy  Is  to  recommend 
to  -he  Genera;  Accounting  Office  that  em- 
ployees not  t>e  held  personally  liable  fur  .uiy 
loes  or  deficiency  resulting  from  elrcum- 
s'  inces  beyond  their  control  It  Is  necessary 
:n  these  insumces  that  It  be  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  employee  had.  In  fact,  com- 
piled   with   regulations 

In  addition  to  shortages  rep..rted  to  the 
Itispeciors  m  Charge  by  posiniaslers  inspec- 
tors find  shortages  when  conducting  their 
regular  inspecilons  of  [lost  .ilflces  During  -he 
current  clendiir  vei.r  throtigh  Oc'ober  .il 
there  have  l)een  2.625  In-,  estlgallons  by  postal 
inspectors  initiated  on  shortages  reported  oy 
postmasters  or  disclosed  by  lnsi«?cllon8.  81 
of   them  fi'    Washington.  DC    There  were  9. 


arrests  and  85  convictions  for  emberalements 
bv  postmasters  postal  employees  and  con- 
tr.ictors,  but  none  of  these  was  m  the  Wash- 
ington. DC  Post  Office  In  all  ihe.se  cases 
inspectors  also  give  attention  'o  the  neel 
for  any  corrective  adnilnlstiatlve  action 
Where  such  need  Is  clearly  m  evidence  In- 
spie'tors  prepare  and  present  letters  of  pro- 
posed adverse  .ictlon  to  .itTendlng  employees 
Oeiierallv  where  there  Is  an  arrest  and  or 
emlie/.i'lemenl  is  proven  the  employee  Is  re- 
moved rr  .in  the  Service 

Reij.irdless  of  '.he  existence  or  non-existence 
of  I  r::nln.illty  .iiul  the  necessity  for  consid- 
eration of  inltl.itlng  .ipproprlate  disciplinary 
proceedings  inspectors  are  required  to  make 
demand  on  the  employees  for  replacements 
of  the  amounts  of  shortages  m  those  ca.ses 
investigated  bv  them  Where  there  Is  no  crim- 
inality on  the  part  ol  the  employee,  it  'he 
amount  exceeds  that  which  the  employee 
c.n  replace  iit  the  time  and  he  requests 
permission  to  make  restitution  by  paylni: 
bv  installments,  the  postal  inspector  submits 
a  written  ret»'rt  for  administrative  review 
and  decl.slon  .it  the  regional  or  department, il 
level  ,is  to  approval  of  the  arrangement  II 
criniln.illtv  Is  involved,  however,  and  the  em- 
ployee cannot  ..T  will  not.  replace  the  short- 
age immediately  all  funds  due  him.  In- 
cluding retirement  deductions  to  the  extent 
of  'he  lndebtedne.s.s  are  subject  to  being 
withheld  md  .ipplled  to  the  amount  due  Any 
balance  remaining  due  the  United  States  Is 
tlien  collected  !rom  the  employee's  surety 
company 

By  cfim  eutrallng  our  attention  on  the 
one  post  ..mce.  Washington  DC  it  Is  possi- 
ble to  [irovlde  -he  p.irtlculars  o!  the  .short 
age  situation  In  -hat  post  omce  thereby  plv- 
ing  you  a  meaningful  presentation  In  order 
to  furnish  similar  miormatlon  on  all  offices 
It  would  l>e  nece.ssarv  -o  request  reports  from 
all  postmasters  because  except  !or  the  ca.ses 
rep.  r ted  to  Inspectors  m  Charge  mentioned 
earlier  herein  'he  records  arc  maintained  ,it 
the  mdlvlflual  post  otf.ces 

With  regard  to  the  Washington  DC  Post 
Office,  It  IS  the  present  policy  to  consider  a 
transfer  from  tlnanclal  assignment  of  an\ 
employee  who  is  lound  short  in  his  iixcd 
.redit  in  -he  amount  of  ilOOOO  or  more  11 
an  employee  Is  short  less  than  $100  00  but  has 
heeii  lound  short  m  his  tlxed  credit  m  the 
.im.iiut  of  »U10  00  or  more  :is  the  result  ol 
r  :ii  .re  examinations,  conslderatl.m  will 
also  be  given   to  such  a  transfer 

During  the  4th  postal  accounting  pericH) 
irom  September  Ui  through  October  7,  1966 
the  accountability  ol  the  post  office  at  Wash- 
ington D  C  tor  stock  and  funds  on  hand,  in- 
cluding receipts  and  disbursements,  totalled 
«167  733  6€4  37  The  shortages,  pending  ad- 
jiistment  .md  shown  in  the  suspense  account 
ol  that  pobt  ottlce  on  October  7  1966.  totalled 
$9  010  40  representing  00013  of  the  total  ac- 
countability ol  the  office  for  the  period  Dur- 
;n.'  the  period  January  1  -hrough  October  U' 
ini,.i  total  shortages  disclosed  in  the  Wasli- 
liigton  DC  Post  Office  were  $13.339  40  In 
that  same  period,  total  overages  were  about 
$7  900  00 

Enclosed  lor  your  cuntidentlal  miormatlon 
IS  I  listing  ol  the  81  shortages  in  the  post 
.,ti.;  e  at  Washington.  DC  that  were  reported 
to  the  Postal  Inspect!  .n  .Service,  dv:rlng  th>- 
current  calendar  vear  through  October  31 
Tins  listing  shows  any  admlnistratue  and  or 
adjustment  action  taken  in  each  case  and 
where  investigation  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pie-ed  that  is  indicated  We  ask  that  this  be 
kept  conlideiillal  iis  there  is  no  evidence  ol 
deliberate  wrong-doing  in  these  cases,  and 
therefore  no  reason  to  make  them  part  of  a 
public   record 

We  trust  that  this  will  adequately  answer 
any  questions  vou  may  have  on  this  problem 
but  if  further  particulars  are  desired,  please 
let  me  know 

Sincerely 

H     H    Montague. 

C'ne/  Inspector. 


.,lZe         'T"'        Ro.,e,des,,na„on        t7"J^Z                    Ad,us.o,en. 
iliscovcrfd       '.hortaRe     | ^ 

J.,n     10.1966        J6106     Ass.sbnt  supeonten-    Ad|usted  from  ove-ages. 

',i:\V^    |:        -    .::::::- Reassigned  _.     do 

Oo  f>  *J            "°        Adjusted  Irom  tvei.'^es  in 

Jjn    25.1966  63.  .6            do     ihe  tiusi  lund 

,„  „„            ,,„  Adiusled  (torn  overares 
,,,     ?»  ,,^  iS^  II  sta.Tcetk       -          Reassigned  Shoda.e  ,e,.l.ced  by  ...Lil- 
ian    .■8,1966  198  9!,  Ass.stan.  .upennleri-  Ad,usted  tiom  ove.ages 
f>b      8  1966  .■n,.)  MoTv' Older  ilerk  Shoddy  i^n^e.i 
Icb      9,1966  t"  i'9  CleiK                    -  ^,^ 

„,    ,,        "■'fl''^"""  Adjusted  trom  cveiafes  " 

Iff     ;/  1966         194  .«     Lle.l.  i,usl  lund 
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I  Overage 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  ol  the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr. 
Aiken  I ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  which 
he  had  prepared  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement   by   Senator   Aiken 
I  .un  In  favor  of  exempting  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the  law  which  requires  cuts 
in  personnel 

I  do  this  because  rightly  or  wrongly,  and 
I  believe  wronglv.  the  Department  is  using 
this  requirement'  lor  cuts  to  eliminate  many 
rural  post  offices  to  the  detriment  of  the 
communities  involved. 

We  iire  Irving,  with  considerable  success. 
to  develop  the  rural  areas  of  America  but 
when  .1  communitv  loses  its  identity  through 
the  closing  of  its  [>:>st  office,  the  objective  is 
more  difficult  to  nchieve. 

In  Vermont  we  have  several  rural  post 
offices  which  have  made  such  gains  over  the 
uist  two  vears  us  to  be  almost  eligible  for  a 
raise  in  grade  from  Fourth  Class  to  Tliird 
C'Uuss  offices  V,     Ti     f 

I    am    alr,Tid    it   is   the   policy   of   the   Post, 
Office  Department  to  do  away  with  as  many 
nual  offices  ,is  possible  before  growth  in  the 
community  raises  them  to  a  higher  level. 
I  do  not  like  this  policy. 
I  assume  that  if  this  legislation  Is  approved 
exempting  the  Post  Office  from  the  personnel 
1  uts  that  those  offices  which  had  been  desig- 
nated lor  closing  between  July  26  and  August 
\1   will  remain  open. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  that  the  pending 
legislation  is  approved  by  this  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "As  the 


Budget  Cuts  Bepin  To  Bite."  pubhshed 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  July 

24.  1968.  ,        ^  .         , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  cauonai 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recopd, 
as  follows: 

As  THE  Budget  Cvt.s  Begi.v  To  Bite 
The  consequences  of  meat-ax  budget  cut- 
ting are  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  no- 
body likes  them.  Postal  service  is  being  dras- 
tically curtailed  because  of  manpower  re- 
ductions dictated  by  the  budget  cut;  inev- 
itably, Congress  is  pressed  to  exempt  the  Post 
Office  from  the  payroll  ceilings  in  order  t<D 
keep  the  service  up.  A  crisis  in  air  transport 
is  developing  as  traffic  controllers  demon- 
strate the  inadequacy  of  their  numbers  to 
handle  scheduled  flights  without  delay;  and 
inevltablv  Congress  is  pressed  to  exempt  the 
FAA    too!  from  manpower  ceilings 

So  it  will  go  through  all  the  federal  agen- 
cies and  particularly  those  dealing  with  wel- 
fare services,  as  the  budget  cuts  begin  to  bite. 
It  is  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  for  con- 
gressmen to  cut  expenditures  in  the  abstract. 
but  when  these  are  translated  into  reduced 
services  in  the  concrete,  nobody  is  happy 

There  Is  something  grotesque  about  the 
spectacte  of  the  richest  nation  in  the  world 
Daring  down  its  essential  public  services  .it 
the  same  time  it  squanders  billions  abroad 
in  military  adventures  and  otitworn  military 
postures  We  close  the  post  offices  on  Satur- 
days in  order  to  support  a  wretched  war  in 
Asia  which  nobody  wants  and  which  our 
leadership  does  not  know  how  to  end.  We 
Jeopardize  lives  on  the  airways  because  we 
insist  on  supporting  an  anachronistic  mili- 
tary establishment  in  Europe  and  at  scores 
of  assorted  bases  around  the  world.  We  re- 
duce vital  welfare  services  at  a  time  of  do- 
mestic   social   crisis   while    pouring    billions 


into   nuclear   overkill   capacity   and   the   race 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 

It  IS  la.shionable  now  to  say  we  need  a  new 
set  ol  priorities,  but  how  many  are  ready  tor 
the  hard  decinons  that  a  genuine  re-order- 
ing  of  resources  and  energies  involves''  A 
good  case  in  i>oint  concerns  the  long-stand- 
ine  effort  of  Senator  Symington.  Senator 
Mansfield,  and  others  to  bring  about  aii  or- 
derly reduction  of  American  troop  levels  in 
Etirope, 

The  cfTort  began  several  years  ago,  and  it 
was  based  on  the  sound  view  that,  since  no 
European  member  ol  NATO  has  seen  tit  to 
meet  its  own  military  commitments,  and 
since  Europe's  basic  military  situation  luis 
changed  since  the  commitments  were  made, 
the  United  SV.tes  would  be  thoroughly  ju.s- 
tified  in  cutting  down  the  2,i0.U00-man  force 
It  maintains  m  Europe  Yet  one  excuse  after 
another  has  l>ecn  found  for  iiercely  resisting 
,U  but  token  reductions  of  this  costly  troop 
deployment,  which  disrupt.s  not  only  the 
budget  but  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

senator  Svmington  is  l>eing  sharply  criti- 
cised now  lor  daring  to  persist  in  the  face  of 
the  soviet  menace  to  Czechoslovakia,  but  he 
deserves  support.  Actually,  the  Czech  afT.nr 
is  merely  the  latest  pretext  for  hanging  onto 
'I  iro/en  military  position  which  h.ts  long 
<:ince  ceased  to  serve  any  real  security  func- 
tion If  vou  asked  the  Czechs,  they  would  oe 
the  first  to  encourage  a  reduction  ol  Amer- 
ican troop  strength  in  Europe;  for  they  know 
that  the  .American  position  gives  Moscow  an 
excuse  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  central 
Europe  Tlie  Czeclis  are  asserting  their  inde- 
pendence not  because  of  NATO  but  in  spite 
of  it-  thev  woula  be  strengthened  in  their 
cause  by  a  reduction  of  military  deployment 
on  both  sides. 

No  doubt  the  Czech  scare  will  be  sufficient 
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to  r««cue  the  niillury  e.sVablUtiment  this 
time.  Just  as  ather  scares  have  rescued  It  in 
the  past  The  fact  remains  that  with  Prance 
effectively  out  of  NATO  wltii  tlie  other  mem- 
bers decanlni?  to  meet  tiielr  force  levels  wlUi 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  atUck  on  Western 
Europ*  reduced  to  absurdity,  an  American 
nu:iury  policy  adopted  early  in  the  50s  is 
no  longer  appropriate  to  the  late    60s 

Sooner  or  later  the  President  and  Con(fre«« 
*;i;  have  to  recognize  the  coetly  fo"y  "' 
garrisoning  Europe  forever  When  they  do. 
It  *'.U  b«  found  advantigeoui  on  more  than 
one  ground  to  bring  the  troops  home  save 
the  dollar,  and  restore  essential  domestic 
services 

Mr  ALLOTT  M:  PresideiU.  as  my 
record  will  indicate.  I  support  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  present  fiscal  and  budgeUiT 
situation  in  whkh  this  country  finds  It- 
self and  I  believe  we  are  headed  for  a 
weaker  dollar,  not  a  atroimer  dollar,  for 
a  bigger  deficit:  not  a  .smaller  deficit,  for 
a  loss  in  internauonal  support  and  faith 
in  the  US.  dollar,  not  a  more  solid  dollar, 
unless  drastic  action  is  taken  by  our 
Goveiiiment  now  and  in  the  months 
ahead. 

As  I  said  when  we  introduced  the  in- 
dependent officers  appropriation  bill  on 
the  floor  a  week  a«o.  I  feel  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility, here  in  the  Congress,  and 
on    the    Appropriations   Committees,    to 
hve  up  to  the  objectives  of  the  Elevenuc 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act.  so  that  the 
tremendous  on-goiiiK.  and  ever-incieas- 
Intj  obligations  we  place  on  the  budget 
of  the  United  SUles  can  be  controlled 
and  can   be  tailored  m  relation  to  our 
Income     If    there    are    nonbelievers    In 
what  I  say  tiien  let  them  wait  and  see 
what  happens  to  this  countr>-  if  we  do 
not  now  get  r>ur  budgetary  expenditures 
under  control.  P>^llng  this,  and  knowing 
this,  I  wish  I  could  stand  here  and  say  I 
support  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  Post 
Offlce    Etepartment   within    the   criteria 
established  by  the  Revenue  and  EJcpend- 
Iture    Control    Act.    This    act    gave    the 
budget  director  discretion  with  the  vari- 
ous Government   twfencies  and   depart- 
ments as  to  where  the  attrition  of  per- 
sonnel is  to  be  made    The  act  calls  for 
flrir\g  no  one    The   act  allows  replace- 
ments for  three -quartei-s  of  the  people 
who  leave  the  U.S.  Government  service. 
I  wish  that  the  operations  of  the  Post 
Oflflce  Department  could  be  included  in 
this    overall    personnel    reduction    plan 
But  the  mall  increases.  We  expect  a  3  8- 
percent  increase  dunng  this  fiscal  year, 
which    represents    hundreds -of -millions 
of    pieces    of    mail.   The    mail   must   be 
picked    up.    sorted,    and    delivered,    and 
mainly  this  is  still  done  by  hand.  I  wish 
that  our  great  expenditures  in  research 
had  resulted  in  dramatic  breakthroughs 
In  mechanized  handling  of  our  mail  or 
had  in  other  ways  reduced  our  depend- 
ence on  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
mailmen  to  handle  this  cver-lncreasmg 
load 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
tins  year  noted  that  there  has  been  a 
fail-off  of  productivity  m  the  operatlorw 
of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  .since  19«5 
They  also  noted  that  about  140.000  per- 
.sonnel  leave  postal  employment  each 
year.  Let  me  say  that  I.  for  one,  look 
for  iiicreased  productivity  in  ihe  han- 


dlii\«  of  our  mail  and  I  think  this  can 
be  done  I  know  that  the  Postmaster  and 
assistant  postmasters  and  others  will 
work  toward  this  end,  for  there  Is  more 
mall,  not  less  mail.  For  this  reason,  the 
Congress  in  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1969  gave  tlie  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment funds  for  20.000  additional  postal 
employees  in  the  Operations  Division 
of  the  Post  Office  Department,  just  to 
keep  up  with  the  increased  mall  volume. 

I  have  ..aid  that  I  wish  we  could  in- 
clude the  Post  Office  Department  within 
the  ovfiall  Government  (x-rsonnel  cut- 
back I  am  williiu'  to  call  on  the  good 
people  of  Colorado  i^i  help  m  any  .sacri- 
fice that  has  to  be  inacle  m  order  that 
this  courUiT  can  keep  :ls  fi.scal  house  in 
order  I  know  that  the  i)e<)ple  m  Colo- 
rado do  not  want  tax  increases  I  know 
that  they  are  willing  to  .share  in  any 
burdens  ijlaced  on  this  countiT  to  keep 
this  country  strong  Senior  Post  Of- 
fice Department  officials  came  to  me 
within  the  la.st  week  and  told  me  that 
certain  fourth-class  and  third-class  post 
offices  in  Colorado  must  be  clased  to  live 
within  the  budget  and  personnel  cut- 
backs directed  tjy  the  Congress.  I  do  not 
believe  tliat  any  of  us  here  on  the  Senate 
r.oor  should  flinch  when  we,  and  the 
people  in  our  State,  are  called  upon  to 
make  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  But  I  also  know  that  the  mall 
must  be  delivered,  and  that  unless  we 
exempt  Post  Office  operations  jxTsonnel 
from  tlie  attrition  formula  of  the  Reve- 
nue and  Expenditure  Control  Act.  the 
mall  just  will  not  be  delivered.  Some 
mail,  or  a  lot  of  mail,  will  end  up  In  stor- 
iine  bins  instead  of  in  our  mall  boxes, 
and  tins  we  cannot  abide. 

Mr  President.  I  therefore  will  vote  to 
exempt  the  Post  Office  Department  Field 
Service  from  the  personnel  criteria  estab- 
lished m  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Art 

I  ET  S     nx     THE     POST     nmCT.     NOT     ETIMPT     IT 

Mr  HANSEN  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
;  .in  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  in  opposing  this  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  report  of  the  Presidents  Commis- 
sion on  Postal  Organiiation  which  has 
been  made  public  within  the  past  sever- 
al weeks,  is  unequivocal  in  its  recom- 
mendations As  that  report  points  out. 
our  present  postal  system  is  a  mess.  The 
report  .say.s: 

The  Poet  OtBce  today  u  failing— falling 
the  viiers  by  not  providing  the  quality  of 
service  they  deaerve;  falling  the  public  by 
^o6Ung  far  more  than  It  should,  and  faU- 
:ng  lu  employeea  by  stifling  their  potential. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  President  and 
his  present  Postmaster  General  have 
been  so  lukewaj-m  In  their  response  to 
the  decisive  recommendations  of  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Commission.  I  do 
not  care  to  speculate  on  that.  But  I  do 
conclude  that  this  leaves  it  up  to  the 
Congress  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dations just  as  qulcidy   as  we  can. 

Stopgap  measures  such  as  the  pro- 
posal before  us  to  exempt  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  from  employee  restric- 
tions that  were  written  Into  the  tax  and 
spending  cut  bill,  would  only  help  to 
aggravate  the  present  post  office  crisis. 
This  exempuon  proposal  as  i-eported  out 


by  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee  Ls 
like  trying  to  breath  life  Into  a  relic  of 
the  past  long  after  It  has  been  fossilized. 

If  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  Post 
Office  has  legitimate  sliort-term  employ- 
ment needs,  then  the  Postmaster  has 
every  right  to  appeal  to  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  an  assign- 
ment of  vacancies  to  his  department 
This  procedure  was  clearly  spelled  out  in 
debate  earlier  this  week  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams, Senator  Baker,  and  myself.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  section  HOI  of  Public  Law 
90-364.  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators,  let  me  read 
once  a«ain  from  section  201,<bM3>  : 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (11 .  the  Director 
may  reassign  vacancies  from  one  department 
or  .igPMcy  to  .mother  department  or  agency 
when  such  reassignment  is.  in  the  opinion 
..f  the  Director,  necessary  or  a[)proprlate 
because  of  the  creation  of  a  new  department 
or  agency,  bec.iuse  of  a  change  In  functions 
or  for  the  more  efTlclent  operation  of  Uxe  Gov  - 
ernment 

I  am  sure  that  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  all  of  the  autlior- 
ity  he  needs  to  give  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment emergency  employment  free- 
dom if  a  real  need  can  be  demonstrated 
As  Senator  Williams  told  the  Senate 
earUer  this  week,  this  was  clearly  the 
Intent  of  the  Conferees  when  this  section 
was  written  into  the  1968  Ux  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
be  bamboozled  with  any  threats  from 
the  Postmaster  General,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  succumb  to  the  petty 
pleadings  for  special  treatment  and  ex- 
emptions. The  Post  Office  is  in  rotten 
shape.  That  is  clear  now  and  it  has  been 
clear  for  a  long  time  The  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  clean  up  this  mess, 
not  to  prolong  it  by  giving  In  to  pleas 
for  special  treatment  and  exemptions. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  follow  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  and 
reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  25,  1968  along 
with  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  dated  July  23.  1968  entlUed  "A 
Catalogue  of  Postal  Problems"  be  printed 
in  the  RixORD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IFYom  the  Wal!  Street  Journal  July  25,  19681 
Till  Stamf  of  PHivArr  ENTtkPaisB 
Now  that  the  report  of  the  Presidenfa 
Commlaslon  on  Postal  OrganlzaUon  has  been 
given  a  lukewarm  reception  by  Ixjth  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  and  Poatmaster  General  W 
Marrln  Wataon,  It  U  pretty  plain  that  Oon- 
gresa  Is  not  likely  to  act  on  Its  recommenda- 
Uona  any  time  soon.  Still,  a  few  rosy  clouds 
can  be  discerned  on  the  horizon. 

To  av«rt  what  former  Postmaster  General 
I.i»»Tence  O'Brien  called  hia  dejxartments 
race  -vlth  oaUistrophe"  the  commission  (ii 
was  headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel.  former 
board  chairman  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.)  propoaed  a  numl>er  of 
mores.  Congress  should  set  up  a  Government 
corporation  to  carry  the  maU  and  set  postal 
rates,  subject  to  Congressional  review;  ap- 
pointment of  postmasters  and  rural  mall  car- 
riers should  be  made  nonpolitlcal;  and  "Im- 
mediate steps"  should  be  taken  to  Improve 
the  quality  and  kinds  of  postal  service, 
la  view  ot  the  unllkeilbood  of  speedy  ac- 


Uon  a  couple  of  possible  portents  may  be 
not«l  An  outfit  called  the  Independent 
Postal  system  of  America  was  lormed  In 
Oklahoma  City  last  February  with  three 
client*  Its  aim  being  to  deliver  material 
handled  bv  pivit  offices  as  third  class  mall  at 
rates  lower  than  those  charged  ijy  the  Post 
Office  Department  It  now  has  75  clients,  In- 
.  luding  tlepiu-tment  sUires.  a  large  mall  order 
house  and  a  bank. 

Moreover,  the  independent  system  is  ex- 
tending lis  .service  to  Dallas  and  St  Louis. 
,.nd  in  September  plan.s  to  go  into  business 
.n  Canada  There  incidentally,  the  firm  will 
he  allowed  to  put  the  advertising  matter  or 
inaga/ines  it  delivers  into  mall  boxes;  in 
the  U  S  postal  laws  bar  its  use  of  mail  boxes, 
and  It  makes  deliveries  In  plastic  bags  hung 
on  (UioT  knobs 

U  S  postal  laws,  however,  are  more  leni- 
ent in  another  area  Tlie  Post  Office  , De- 
partment's general  counsel  has  ruled  that 
It  IS  permissible  'to  esUblish  a  servicer  for 
collecting  letters  from  firms  or  indivldualB 
for  delivery  to  a  post  office  "  and  for  collect- 
ing for  the  addressees  letters  received  at  the 
poet  office,  providing  the  letters  remain  un- 
opened 

As  a  result,  private  mall  services  have 
sprung  up  in  several  large  cities— one  in  New 
York  has  80  trucks  operating  around  the 
clock— and  these  transport  a  client's  mall  to 
and  from  post  offices  The  client  thus  can 
set  his  own  internal  mail  schedules  and  does 
not  have  to  gear  his  operations  to  post  of- 
fice schedules  For  service  between  one  post 
office  and  another  he  remains  dependent  on 
the  whim  of  the  postal  syst«m. 

It  was  the  increasing  availability  of  sav- 
ings tKvnks  that  finally  put  the  Postal  Sav- 
ings System  out  of  business;  maybe  if  op- 
.-ratlons  bearing  the  stamp  of  private  enter- 
prise keep  chipping  away  at  the  postal  serv- 
ice, some  day  in  the  future  the  whole  system 
praduallv  will  come  to  be  business-run.  Un- 
less of  "cotirse.  the  Post  Office  Department 
loses  its  race  with  catastrophe,  in  which  case 
some  sort  of  corporate  takeover  could  hap- 
pen a  lot  sooner 


(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  23.   19681 
A  Catalocui:  of  Postal  Phoblems 
(By  Paul  W.  Valentine) 
For  three  weeks  in  October.  1966.  the  over- 
loaded l3-6tory  Post  Office  in  Chicago  liter- 
ally ceased  functioning. 

Portions  of  the  physical  plant  broke  down. 
Management  authority  ebbed,  more  than  10 
million  pieces  of  mail  piled  up  in  a  massive 
backlog;  trains  and  trucks  Jammed  all  ap- 
proaches to  the  building;  total  paralysis  set 
in  It  took  a  special  Crovernment  task  force 
to  untangle  the  mess 

Last  vear.  another  major  post  office  re- 
reived  five  new  automatic  machines.  Nine 
months  after  delivery,  one  had  been  installed 
and  It  was  not  working  properly.  The  other 
four  were  still  in  packing  crates 

The  Post  Office  Department  today  sUll 
.ibldes  bv  an  1879  law  charging  1  or  2  cents 
for  in-countv  delivery  of  publications.  The 
result  is  that  manv  of  today's  five-pound 
Sunday  papers  go  through  the  mails  for  one 
cent  each. 

ATTACKED    AS  "ANOMALIES" 

These  are  random  examples  of  what  a 
presidential  commission  politely  calls 
•anomalies  "  in  a  blistering  critique  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  released  last  week. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Postal  Or- 
t:anizatlon,  headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel, 
retired  board  chairman  of  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co..  recites  an  unrelent- 
ing catalogue  of  inefficiencies  ranging  from 
ancient  and  Jumbled  rat*  structures  to  weak 
management.  Jobs  controlled  by  political 
l>atronage,  outmoded  technology  and  disre- 
gard of  employee  incentives. 

The  only  way  to  salvage  the  Department, 
the  Commission  concludes,  is  to  convert  it 
from  a  Cabinet  agency  to  a  business  opera- 


tion—that is.  a  Government-owned  corpora- 
tion. The  Commission's  recommendations 
were  published  in  Wednesday  editions  of 
The  Washington  Post 

■The  United  States  Post  Office  lares  a 
crisis  "  the  Commission  report  says  Each 
year  it  slips  further  behind  the  rest  of  the 
economy  in  service  m  efflclency  and  in  meet- 
ing its  responsibilities  as  an  employer  Each 
year  it  operates  at  a  huge  financial  loss" 

On  Thursday,  Postmaster  General  W  Mar- 
vin Watson  appointed  a  nine-member  task 
force,  including  himself,  to  .study  the  re- 
port. "I  have  every  intention  of  submitting 
to  Congress  a  solid  appraisal  of  the  Kappel 
report,  plus  our  own  plans  for  modernization 
and  mechanization."  he  said. 

Sen.  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  ( R-Tenn  )  has 
endorsed  the  idea  of  turning  the  postal  serv- 
ice over  to  a  self-financing  public  corporation 
similar  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

"With  efficient  business  management." 
Baker  said,  "retaining  the  present  safeguards 
for  the  security  of  the  mails.  I  firmly  believe 
the  service  could  be  vastly  improved." 

At  the  outset  of  the  2i2-page  report,  the 
Commission  notes  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  fundamentally  diflferent  from 
"most  other  Cabinet  agencies,  because  it  gen- 
erates much  of  its  own  revenue  .tnd  has  other 
characteristics  of  a   business  enU-rpnse. 

MASSIVE    OPERATIONS 

In  fiscal  1967.  the  Department  collected 
$4  96  billion  in  revenues  and  spent  *6  13  bil- 
lion Its  716,000  employes  worked  in  more 
than  44.000  facilities  and  proces.sed  almost 
80  billion  pieces  of  mail 

The  massive  scale  of  this  (operation,  strap- 
ped by  legislative  and  bureaucratic  impedi- 
ments simply  defies  management  without 
some  form  of  corporate  streamlining,  the 
Commission  says. 

The  Department  suffers  from  what  the 
Commission  calls  the  phenomenon  of  "no 
control"  There  are  thousands  of  postmas- 
ters regional  supervisors  and  other  chief- 
tans  but  their  power  is  limited  and  they 
are  stripped  of  discretion  by  a  "hodgepodge  of 
postal   laws   200   years    in    the   making." 

Their  finances  are  "enmeshed  in  the  Fed- 
eral budgetary  process."  and  "because  of 
statutory  constraints,  the  nominal  managers 
of  the  system  cannot  make  the  adaptations 
required"  by  a  fast-moving  economy.  " 

LOG    IN    TECHNOLOGY 

Because  the  Department  must  go  to  Con- 
gress for  appropriations,  "the  approval  of 
a  major  facility  for  the  Post  Office  is  a  tedious 
process  typically  requiring  8  to  10  years  be- 
tween initial  approval  and  occupancy,  the 
Commission  says. 

The  Department  has  also  ignored  available 
technological  advances  and  failed  to  exploit 
fully  those  it  has;  "The  multiposition  letter 
sorting  machine,  lor  example,  requires  ten 
fewer  employes  to  sort  the  same  amount  of 
mall  and  pa'ys  for  itself  in  two  ye^s  or  less 
in  the  normal  installation  Yet.  only  39  post 
offices   vise   this   equipment  " 

On  the  human  side,  the  Department  has 
imposed  on  its  employes  poor  working  con- 
ditions, antiquated  hiring  practices,  inade- 
quate supervision,  little  Incentive  for  promo- 
tion and  hardly  any  career  training  the  re- 
port says. 

•It  takes  at  least  13  weeks  to  hire  an  em- 
ploye." the  report  says,  "and  a  recent  Post 
Office  survey  showed  that  67  per  cent  of  job 
applicants  in  17  large  metropolitan  areas  did 
not  wait  around  to  complete  the  process 

Thp  report  points  to  "dirty  facilities. 
crowded  and  noisy  work  areas,  inadequate 
locker  space  and  rest  rooms  and  poor  light- 
ing heating  and  cooling  systems  '  as  common 
working  conditions.  "Local  management 
rarely  has  the  power  to  correct  these  condi- 
tions if  correction  costs  money.  "  the  report 
savs  "It  has  little  Incentive  to  correct  these 
conditions  and  many  defenses  in  the  rule 
book  for  not  so  doing. 


As  an  indication  of  limited  career  opportu- 
nities the  Commission  notes  that  85  ))er  cent 
of  all  postal  workers  are  in  the  live  lowest 
pay  grades,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  finish 
their  careers  at   the  same  level  they  started 


SKILLED    IGNORFD 

Employes  are  hired  "under  an  anachro- 
nistic combination  of  Civil  Service  and  polit- 
ical appointments."  the  report  says 

■  Placement  on  the  basis  of  specific  skill.s 
IS  virtually  nonexistent."  n  says 

•An  inflexible  seniority  system  places  an 
individual  at  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole 
with  regard  to  work  scheduling  and  as.«lgn- 
ments  upon  accepting  a  new  Job  classifica- 
tion, regardless  of   the  length   of  his  postal 

service" 

Lat>or-management  relations  remain  cum- 
IxTsome  with  87  5  per  cent  of  the  Depart- 
ment's 716  000  employes  represented  by  11 
rank-and-file  labor  unions  and  three  man- 
agement  associations 

STRIKIS    FORBIDDEN 

"They  represent  workers  lorbidden  by  U.w 
to  strike."  the  report  says,  "and  they  exer- 
cLse  their  primary  influence  not  at  the  bar- 
gaining table  but  with  Congress,  which  deter- 
mines iKiV.  hours,  benefits  Job  descriptions 
and  other  matters  of  direct  concern  to  postal 
employes" 

Finally,  the  report  says,  the  Department  s 
ix)6tage-'rate  system,  which  pays  HI  i)er  cent 
of  postal  costs,  is     irrational  " 

Uneven,  overlapping  and  Illogical  rates, 
developed  and  promulgated  over  the  years  by 
a  changing  CongresF.  "reflect  the  effect  of 
special  considerations  won  by  one  interest 
group  or  another,"  th?  report  says 

"The  poctal  system  nnist  be  given  a  man- 
agement system  consistent  with  its  mi.ssion 
if  it  is  to  meet  its  responslbilites  as  a  sup- 
plier of  a  vital  service  "  the  report  con- 
cludes in  urging  conversion  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  a  Government  owned  corporation 
■  Piece-meal  changes  to  the  present  system 
will  not  do  the  job:  a  basic  chanL'e  in  direc- 
tion is  necessary   " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  apreeinp  to  the  committee 
amendment  bepinning  on  page  2.  line  '20 

of  the  bill 

On  this  (luestion  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll 

The  assistant  lefiislative  clerk   called 

the  roll.  , 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  'after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative'.  Mr,  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr, 
FuLBRiGHTl.  If  he  were  pre.sent  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  afSrmativet.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vole  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distin.Buished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  BakerI.  If 
he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nav."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote. 
I  would  vote  "yea."  Therefore  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho  'after  having 
voted  in  the  negative!.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Mis.sissippi  I  Mr.  Eastland!.  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
••yea  "  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my 

vote. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virgmia.  I  an- 
nounce that  th*^  Senator  from  Hawaii 
I  Mr.  iNOUYEl  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 
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I  also  aimounc*  that  the  3en«tar  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  BAtTLmrl,  the  Sen»tor 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BathI.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  BRrwrsmtl,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  tMr  CHtrmcHl.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Clark  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr  East- 
L\yDl.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  :Mr 
FuLBRicHT],    the    Senator    from    Alaska 

Mr.  ORUXNiitG],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HaydehI.  the  Senator  from 
MassachuaetU  (Mr  KcwwiotI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  I  Mr  LoncI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr  Lowol,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr  McCar- 
thy I,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
i  Mr.  McCJovEKM  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  I  Mr.  MrrcALrl.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  1  Mr.  Moss  1 .  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Mr  MuskieI.  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  TalmadciI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  Mr  YarborouchI  are 
necesskrlly  absent 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and    voting,    the    Senator    from    Alaska 

Mr  BaetlittI.  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana Mr  Bayh  I .  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr  Brewster;,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  Mr  Church  1.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Mr  Clark  1.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr  GRrENmcl.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Mr  Lono!.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  Mr  McGov- 
Uis],  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr 
MrrcALE  1 .  the  Senator  from  Oretton  :  Mr 
Morse  1.  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
Muskie!.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.     YarborotjchI     would     each     vote 

■yea." 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  f -om  Vermont  Mr  Aiken  and 
Mr  ProctyI  are  absent  on  otficml  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr 
Baker  1.  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr  Brooke  1.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  CAiLSONl,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado ,  Mr  DoMiNicK  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  HrcskaI,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  I  Mr  Javits  1 .  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr  KuchelI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  Mr  Murphy  1,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmonh!.  and  ihe  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr    Tower],  are  necessarily   absent. 

If  present  and  votintj,  the  Senator 
from  CalLf orma  :  Mr.  Kuchkl  ]  and  tlie 
Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr  Tower]  would 
each  vote    yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Bakkk]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr  DoMiNTCKl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  Mr  MthiphyI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  would  vote  "nay" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr  Aiken],  is  paired  with  tlie 
Senator  from  New  York  Mr  Javits]  If 
present  and  votixig.  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  would  vote  "nay  ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46. 
nays  17,  as  follows: 
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So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  lo 

AMkNOMENT    NO     »00 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  caU  up  my  amendment,  No.  900. 
and  ask  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  leRislauve  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Pre.sKlent.  I  a;.k  unaniinous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ..o  ordered. 

The  amendment  'No  900'  of  Mr. 
WiLLi.\MS  of  Delaware  is  as  follows: 

At  the  enU  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section 
as  follows 

Sbc  .  la)  Section  3311  i  relating  to 
method  of  appointment  of  pfistmasters ) 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
to  .-ead  as  follows 

4  331  Method  of  appointment 
•  ^a.)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  ap- 
point postmasters  al  pofct  oiBcM  of  the  iirst, 
second,  .ind  third  classes  in  the  c»mpetlllve 
civil  serru-e  without  term.  He  shaU  maJte 
the  appiiinunenta  la  accurdauce  wltb  the 
civil  service  laws  and  rules  by- 

•■  '  I  1 )    c<jmpellUve  eiamlnatlona.    and 

'■12)  proinouons  from  within  the  postal 
serrlce 

•••(b)  TTie  Pr>.stn>ai>ter  General  shall  ap- 
point postmasters  al  fx>sl  offlces  of  the  fourth 
class  without  term 

••  Id  Notwlthstandlnn  any  other  prorl- 
slon  of  law,  the  Postmaster  Gener*!  shall 
make    each    appointment    lo    a    p>o6Ulon    of 


pr^tmaster  at  a  post  office  of  any  claas  with- 
out regard  to  any  recommendation  or  state 
itient.  with  respect  to  any  applicant  for  s\ir! 
appointment   made  by  — 

■  1  11  any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Repreaentallves  i  Including  the  Hesldeir 
Comml.ssloner  from  Puerto  Rico);    or 

lai  any  official  of  a  partisan  Natlon.i: 
State,  county,  or  municipal  or  other  loc... 
political  party 

■id)  Notwtt.hstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  person  within  the  purview  of 
kubpanigraph  il)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (ci 
of  this  section  Is  hereby  prohibited  fron. 
niaklni^  or  transmitting  lo  the  Postmaster 
C'rpneral.  or  to  any  other  officer  or  employci- 
of  the  Federal  Government,  any  recon- 
mendatlon  or  statement  with  respect  to  an\ 
.ippUcanl  for  appointment  to  a  position  of 
postmaster  of  any  class.  The  Postmaster 
General  and  any  other  offloer  or  employe. 
of  the  Federal  GoTemment — 

•••(1)  shall  not  solicit,  request,  consider 
or  accept  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment, and 

••■(3)  shall  return  any  such  recommenda- 
tion or  statement  received  by  him.  appro- 
priately marked  as  In  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, to  the  person  making  or  transmlttlnK' 
the  same 

■le)  An  applicant  for  appointment  to 
position  of  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  an. 
class  Is  hereby  prohibited  from  requesting  rr 
•lollclllng  any  such  recommendation  or  state- 
ment from  any  p)er8on  within  the  purvle\>. 
of  subparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection  (c 
of  this  section  An  applicant  making  stich 
.solicitation  or  request,  knowing  the  same  ' 
be  in  violation  of  this  subsection,  Is  dl  - 
qualified  for  appointment  to  the  position  o; 
postmaster  concerned. 

"(f)  Each  application  form  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  used  In  connection  with 
an  application  for  appointment  to  a  position 
of  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  any  class  shal! 
contain  appropriate  language  In  boldfaro 
type  informing  the  applicant  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  ' 

■lb)  Section  3315  (relating  to  the  ttlUng  ' 
vacancies  In  positions  of  postmaster)  of  in:  ■ 
39.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  ihereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

■  Id)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  aiui 
related  provisions  of  section  3311  of  thi^ 
title  kjovemlng  the  appointment  of  postmas- 
ters also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  ii- 
terlm  appointment,  assignment,  or  designa- 
tion of  any  person  In  accordance  with  sub- 
paragrapiis  il)  to  (4).  Inclusive,  oX  subsec- 
tion lai  of  this  section.'. 

•■(c)  Section  3338  i relating  to  the  filling  i  : 
vacancies  on  rural  routes)  of  title  39,  Unltca 
Stales  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  -Jiereof  the  following  new  sut)sectloa: 

■  ig)  The  prohibitions,  restrictions,  an: 
related  provisions  of  section  3311  of  this  llti  ■ 
t;overnliig  the  appointment  of  posimasur 
also  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  appolir- 
meut  of  any  person  to  a  position  of  rur;.. 
carrier  and  the  application  and  asslgnraei. 
of  any  .-ural  carrier  with  respect  to  any  rur.  i 
route  ■ 

■  id)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  affect  the  status  or  tenure,  '-a 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  of— 

••(I)  pf)st masters  In  office; 

••(2)    persons  appointed,  assigned,  or  des- 
ignated   In    accordance   with    subpamgrapl. 
il)    to   (4),  Inclusive,  of  section  3315(a)    o: 
title  C9,  United  States  Code;   and 

••(3»  persons  holding  positions  of  rural 
carrier. 

••(e)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  J.in- 
liary  1,  1969." 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  wil! 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  :i 
lime  limilation  of  not  to  exceed  20  mui- 


ulcs  on  the  pending  amendment,  the 
lime  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  or  whomever  he  may 
de.si^nate  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  is  agreeable  to  me.  but  I 
understand  the  minority  leader  wishes 
to  address  the  Senate  for  5  minutes.  May 
the  time  on  my  amendment  start  after 
he  has  flni-shed  his  statement? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  to  begin 
after  the  minority  leader's  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Docs  the  Senator 
from    Delaware    lequcil    the    yeas    and 

nays?  ^      ,    , 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 

the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  sreat  overtone  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  we  can  hear  the  minority 
leader?  _      „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
a  classic  case  of  how  the  Senate  gets 
itself  into  an  awkward  position. 

On  the  2d  of  April,  v.e  voted  on  the 
.surtax  bill,  and  I  think  by  a  vote,  of  56 
to  35,  we  passed  it. 

In  that  surtax  bill  was  an  exemption  of 
the  FBI,  the  postal  workers,  and  the 
civil  defense  workers.  That  is  the  way 
the  bill  went  to  conference. 

That  provision  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference, and  we  in  good  faith  accepted 
it,  so  we  finally  passed  the  surtax  bill 
with  the  exemption  removed. 

Now  the  House  of  Representatives 
sends  us  a  bill  to  restore  the  exemption, 
and  we  are  right  where  we  were  on  the 
2d  of  April,  and  are  asked  now  to  redo 
what  we  did  before. 

This  is  pretty  awkward.  I  wanted  to 
vote  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
knowing  all  the  work  they  have  done, 
and  being  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  I  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  vote 
with  them.  I  suppose,  as  a  last  resort, 
I  would  have  voted  "yea."  but  I  gave  a 
pair  to  someone  who  could  not  be  present. 
Now  the  Postmaster  General  comes  be- 
fore the  committee.  He  says  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  volume  of  mail  matter 
will  be  3  billion  pieces  greater  m  fiscal 
1969  than  it  was  in  1968,  and  7  biUion 
pieces  greater  than  it  was  in  1967.  He 
.•<ays  also  the  way  things  stand  now,  he 
has  been  denied  18.000  jobs  he  needs  to 
handle  the  mail,  and  the  mail  must  go 
through.  ^ „„„  .  , 

In  addition,  he  would  lose  15,800  jobs, 
as  I  understand,  under  this  personnel 
provision  whereby  Govenunent  employ- 
ment has  to  go  back  to  the  1966  level.  So. 
finally,  he  is  going  to  be  33,000  positions 
short.  ,  ^^ 

When  this  is  all  added  up.  we  ask  them 
to  deliver  85  billion  pieces  of  mall.  What 
happened?  The  Post  Ofilce  and  Ciyll 
Service  Committee  unanimously  sent  the 
bill  to  the  Senate.  And  every  Republican 
was  present,  I  understand,  and  every  Re- 
publican voted  for  it. 
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What  do  you  expect  the  leader  to  do? 
Kick  his  own  Members  in  the  teeth  under 
those  circumstances,  \\ith  the  Members 
putting  back  all  we  put  in  the  tax  bill  in 
the  first  place?  And  if  that  is  not  an 
awkward  situation,  then  I  have  never 
seen  one.  ^„ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  vield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  discuss  the  amend- 
ment but  first  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  that  he  is  .sliahtly 
confused.  The  Hou.se  did  not  .send  to  the 
Senate  this  bill  proposing  to  exempt  this 
agency. 

The  bill  sent  from  the  House  made  no 
reference  to  such  an  exemption.  That 
exemption  was  a  Senate  amendment. 
Thus  far  the  House  has  refused  to  make 
any  exemptions.  Likewise,  the  exemption 
which  is  in  the  bill  before  us  is  not  the 
same  exemption  which  was  in  the 
Smathers-Williams    bill    that    left    the 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  the  same  thing. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  it  is 
not  The  bill  that  passed  the  Senate 
stated  that  to  the  extent  the  cutback  in 
employment  in  Post  Office  and  Defense 
was  not  applied  to  that  agency  the  re- 
ductions had  to  be  applied  elsewhere. 

Under  the  amendment  just  approved 
this  does  not  have  to  be  applied  else- 
where They  can  now  add  another  one- 
half  million  to  the  Post  Office  payroll  as 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned  without  re- 
gard to  Williams-Smathers  employment 
reduction  proposal. 

The  Senate  has  just  taken  oft  the  ceil- 
ing The  Smathers-WiUiams  expenditure 
reduction  has  been  torpedoed  by  the 
Senate  action. 

That  is  a  fact,  no  matter  who  supports 
it  The  Senate  has  just  shot  the  bottom 
out  of  the  expenditure  reduction  con- 
trols, and  it  has  been  done  with  votes 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Had  there  been  those  in  the  Senate 
who  did  not  like  the  Williams-Smathers 
biU  when  it  came  back  from  the  confer- 
ence it  was  subject  to  amendment.  It 
could  have. been  amended  at  the  tune, 
yet  not  a  Senator  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  raised  one  single  objection  to  it 
unUl  after  all  of  the  extensive  lobbying 
from  the  Departments. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  how  there  were 
many  areas  in  which  we  could  make  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  in  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department.  I  respectfully  point  out 
that  the  Postmaster  General  m  all  of 
the  cutback  of  service  never  made  one 
reference  to  a  cutback  of  the  overstaffed 
bureaucracy  in  the  city  of  Washington— 
not  one.  All  he  talks  about  is  a  reduction 
in  service. 

This  is  the  typical  reaction  of  a  free- 
wheeling spender  who  is  using  the  tax- 
payers* money. 

I  now  discuss  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  should  take  only  a  very 
short  time.  This  amendment  would 
merely  remove  the  necessity  of  the  Sen- 


ate's confirming  postmasters.  We  would 
go  back  lo  the  appointment  of  the  po.st- 
masteis  in  the  .same  manner  in  which 
rural  carriers  arc  now  selected. 

The  identical  language  of  this  amend- 
ment has  already  been  pas.sed  by  the 
Senate  Without  any  ob.icclion.  It  i.s  a  pail 
of  the  Reorganization  Act  which  con- 
tains manv  other  features,  but  it  has 
not  been  acted  on  m  conference  with  ihe 

Hoa.se.  ,    ,  ,     ,i  ^ 

I  lead  a  memorandum  provided  b\  iiie 
falati  legislative  counsel  explaining  the 
amendment : 

The  amendment  changes  the  law  re- 
lating to  po.stma.ster  appointments  so  as 
to  provide  that  in  the  future  postmasters 
ut  post  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  class  will  be  appointed  by  the  Po.st- 
master  General  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice in  accordance  with  civil  service  rules 
and  regulations.  Under  existing  law  ap- 
pointments lo  these  offices  are  made  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  con.sent  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  in 
the  appointment  of  postmasters  of  all 
cla.sses  as  well  as  in  the  appointment  of 
acting  postmasters  and  rural  earners, 
recommendations  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  officials  of  political  parties  may 
not  be  considered.  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral would  be  prohibited  from  seekina 
or  accepting  from  Members  of  Congress 
or  political  officials,  and  Members  of 
Congress  and  political  officials  would  be 
prohibited  from  making,  any  recommen- 
dation or  statement  concermng  an  ap- 
plicant for  such  a  posiUon.  An  applicant 
soliciting  such  a  recommendation  know^- 
ing  of  the  prohibition  would  be  disquaU- 
fied  for  appointment. 

Changes  made  by  ihe  amendment  arc 
made  inapplicable  to  persons  holding  of- 
fice on  its  effective  date.  ^.  .  ■ 
Except  for  the  effective  date,  which  is 
fixed  as  January  1,  1969,  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  are  identical  to  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  legislative  re- 
organization bill  iS.  355)  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  March  1967. 

I  repeat,  this  is  identical  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Senate  has  already  taken. 
Certainly  it  is  a  constructive  .step  to- 
ward modernizing  and  making  more  ef- 
ficient the  operation  of  the  post  office. 
Tlie  Senate  claims  it  is  interested  in  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  this  organiza- 
tion as  demonstrated  by  its  willingness 
to  open  the  flood  gates  of  the  Federal 
Treasury-   and   ix)ur   out   the  money   to 

them.  .  J   ■        v,„ 

Wliy  should  I  be  interested  m  who 
is  confirmed  as  postmaster  of  Timbuktu 
or  in  Michigan,  or  in  South  Dakota? 
Why  should  they  be  interested  u:i  who 
is  postmaster  in  our  areas? 

Let  us  remove  these  posmasters  from 
political  patronage,  let  us  stop  making  it 
a  political  football.  By  doing  so  we  can 
save  a  lot  of  money  and  extend  a  lot 
more  real  services  in  which  some  of  the 
Senators  seem  to  be  so  interested  today. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining?    „^    _ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  5  minutes  re- 
maining. 
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Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  vitld 
to  the  Seimtor  from  South  Dakota 

Mr  xMUNDT  Mr  President,  first  of 
all  I  supposed  the  Postma-ster  General 
has  already  closed  the  post  ofBce  in 
Timbuktu,  S  Dak  because  I  cannot  .seem 
to  identify  such  a  commuiuty  among  the 
hometowns  of  my  constituent-s 

Do  I  correctly  understiind  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  rrpeatinK  to- 
day what  w  had  acted  on  affirmatively 
ui  terms  of  the  methtxl  of  appomtini? 
post  office  t-mployevs  and  postmasters 
so  that  we  will  remove  them  from  par- 
tisanship entirely  as  was  done  in  the 
ReorKanization  Act ' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
correct  This  is  identical  to  the  pro- 
visions passed  by  the  Senate  except  that 
we  changed  the  effective  date  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969 

Mr  MUNDT  The  Senate  approved 
that  in  a.  vote  I  voted  for  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  reafflmi  my  vote 

Is  the  Senator  certain  that  he  has 
Uken  all  the  partisanship  out  of  the 
selection  of  postmasters' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  is 
the  intention  This  is  the  same  provision 
which  was  approved  by  the  committee 
before  It  was  handled  by  the  same  com- 
mittee We  should  get  an  overwhelminK. 
almost  unanimous,  vote 

Mr  MUNDT  It  specifically  prohibits 
political  recommendations  in  the  selec- 
tion of  postmasters'' 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  It  pro- 
hibits political  considerations  m  the 
selection  of  postmasters  It  means  that 
from  now  on  they  are  supposed  to  be 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  qualif^ca- 
Uons  and  not  on  the  basis  of  political 
aiOliations. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Would 
they  still  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States' 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  They 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster 
General. 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  yield  such  time  aa 
he  desires  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader 

Mr  DIRKSEN  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  read  what  we  did  on  the  2d  of  April: 
1, 1 1  During  4ny  period  in  which  the  ii«- 
Ifregate  number  >f  luli-iime  civilian  officers 
and  employees  incUidlnK  U\e  fuli-ume 
equivalent  >f  p<ijrt-Ume  empKiymenli  in  the 
executive  branch  'f  the  C.overnment  exce*<l8 
the  agKregat*  number  employed  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966  no  vacancy  In  any  office  or  posi- 
Uon  m  any  department  or  .tgency  m  the 
executive  branch  >l  the  Ciovernment  result- 
ing from  tJae  resignation  retirement  transfer 
removal,  or  death  A  the  incumbent  of  such 
office  or  poBiUon  shall  be  hlled.  except  pur- 
suant to  a  determination  of  the  Dlre»-tor  ol 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  i  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  v6  the  [>ire*.tor  i  under  •,ubse<tlon 
lb) 

Then  *e  s?u  down  to  another  subsec- 
tion which  reads; 

lai  During  any  period  In  which  the  .iKgre- 
gate  number  of  fiiU-time  civilian  officers  and 
employees  anc.udiiig  the  full-time  equiva- 
lent of  part-time  employment  i  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovernment  exceeds  the 
.iggregate  number  employed  on  September 
20.  1966.  no  vacancy  m  .any  office  or  position 
in  any  department  >i  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  oif  the  CK.vernment  reoultlng 
from  the  resignation  retirement,  transfer  re- 
moval,  or  death   of   'he   incumbent   of  audi 


..fBce  i.r  [>..slti-n  .shall  be  ni;e<l  except  pur- 
suant !■•  .1  determination  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bure.^u  ■<'.  'he  Budget  i  hereinafter  re- 
ferred t'  .ifi  he  Threclor'i  under  sutosecUon 
Ibi 

Now,  the  Senator  can  read  into  it 
whaievi-r  he  thinks  he  has  m  that  lan- 
nua^-e 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  I>laware  Mr 
President,  the  \ery  last  hnrs  read  by  the 
Senator  represent  the  maior  difference 
between  what  the  Senate  did  in  April 
rttid  what   has  been  done  today 

I  read  from  page  i  ol  the  bill  approved 
last   April 

except  th.it  such  emplovees  (pfTlres 
,ui<l  [Kisitions  shall  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  (leternunlng  the  aggregate  number  of 
(.mrers  and  enipli'Vees  ;or  the  purpoBe  cf 
siib.-tection  i  a  i 

In  other  words,  these  reductions  •shall 
be  taken  inU)  consideration  '  bv  an  ofT- 
,settinK  reduction  in  another  agency  That 
IS  the  bill  as  It  was  passed 

I  will  read  tlie  language  of  the  bill 
which  was  just  approved  I  am  reading 
from  page  :<   section  2. 

i2i  in  applying  the  provlsiona  of  such 
section  to  the  department*  and  itgencles  in 
the  executive  branch  the  officers  and  em- 
plovees of  the  Bureau  i  •!  Research  and  Engi- 
neering of  the  Pi-st  Office  Department  and 
the  officers  .Jul  emplovees  in  the  poBtal  field 
service  except  those  in  regional  offices  shall 
not    b»   taken   Into  acoount 

I  put  emphasis  on  that  last  line;  ".shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  '  They  shall 
not  be  taken  inU)  account  under  the  bill 
before  us  here  today  and  the  other  .says 
they  will  be  taken  into  account  except  as 
determining  the  agRregale  numbers 
That  IS  the  key  diflerence— whether  you 
take  this  reduction  into  account  or 
whether  you  do  not 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  amend  this 
bill  further  and  spell  out  that  to  the  ex- 
tent tins  at;ency  does  not  absorb  its  part 
of  the  reductions  some  other  a«ency  of 
the  Govertiment  must  absorb  it.  then  he 
would  be  in  line  with  the  vote  he  cast 
on   April   2 

Mr  DIRKSEN  All  I  can  .say  is  that 
in  April  we  exempted  2' 3  million  civilian 
employeesS  in  the  executive  branch.  Then 
we  conferred  executive  power  upon  the 
Director  in  taking  into  consideration 
Uiis  and  that  and  making  these  studies 
For  practical  purposes,  what  we  have 
done  here  is  miniscule  compared  with 
what  the  Senate  did  on  April  2.  1968 

I  do  not  care  to  belabor  the  matter 
any   further 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
inn' 

Mr    MONRONEY.   Does   the   Senator 

need  lime? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  There  is 
a  difference 

I  respect  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Illuiois.  but  if  there  were  no  differ- 
ence, these  agencies  would  not  be  int<'r- 
ested  in  getting  the  exemption.  The 
agency  has  indicated  that  they  want  ap- 
proximately 83,000  employees  that  they 
think  they  would  not  itet  otherwise. 
Those  83,000  employt^s.  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  own  statement,  represent 
$655  million  more  that  he  would  be  able 
to  spend 

I  do  not  wish  to  debate  this  matter 


further  I  wish  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
had  been  in  the  Chamber  when  we  de- 
bated the  i.ssue. 

L»'t  us  pass  this  amendment  now  be- 
fore us  to  lake  the  postmasters  out  of 
politics 

Mr  MONRONK'Y  Mr  President  I  rise 
in  opposition,  regretfully,  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  dislinuuished  friend 
and  ^,•ollea^;ue  the  senior  Senator  from 
I>elaware  I  love  his  amendment  I  am 
very  proud  of  his  amendment  I  am  hap- 
py to  be  the  author  of  the  courageous, 
k'iorious  language  that  is  contained  in  a 
■Declaration  of  Indeix'ndence"  which 
would  free  the  Senate  from  having  to 
create  .so  many  enemies  among  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
m  confirming  appointments 

I  b*-lieve  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  been  freatly  improved  One  of  the 
keystones  in  our  Reorganization  Act  was 
the  elimination  of  political  patronage  in 
the  management  lobs  of  the  Post  Office 
But  I.  too.  claim  the  experience  of  being 
a  legislator,  familiar,  as  many  Senators 
are.  with  the  habits  of  the  House  and 
the  habits  of  the  Senate 

This  amendment,  which  was  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  Reorganization  Act.  a 
very  important  part  of  it.  killed  the  Re- 
organization Act  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives.  liecause  it  is  dead.  dead,  dead 
and  one  of  the  principal  reasons  is  the 
objection  of  the  House  to  the  postmas- 
ters being  withdrawn  from  the  right  of 
recommendation  for  appointment 

So.  at  this  late  hour,  when,  by  an 
overwhelming  rollcall  vote,  we  have  ex- 
empted the  730.000  employees  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  who  must  han- 
dle some  88  billion  pieces  of  mail  per 
year;  if  you  .send  this  measure  to  the 
House.  It  will  be  considered  a  dead  cat. 
and  it  win  hold  up  the  final  achievement 
of  passage  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Technically,  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
for  passage  is  all  right.  No,  1  and  No.  2 
amendments  are  identical  with  House- 
passed  bills,  and  the  bill  carries  a  House 
number.  The  difference  In  the  bill  as  it 
goes  to  the  House  is  only  the  addition 
of  the  matter  we  have  just  completed 
and  passed  on.  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, to  exempt  the  postal  field  service 
from  the  application  of  the  manpower 
ceiling  reduction.  If  we  add  this  item. 
the  bill  probably  will  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference, which  will  guarantee  that  the 
post  offices  will  be  closed  tomorrow — If 
we  do  net  pass  this  bill  or  show  evidence 
of  passage— and  perhaps  there  will  be  no 
bill  at  all  before  Congress  adjourns. 

I  like  this  bill.  I  hope  we  can  pass  the 
reorganization  bill  and  I  hope  we  can 
give  it  artificial  respiration  If  it  cannot 
be  done  this  year,  we  will  come  back 
again  and  again  until  we  t,'et  a  reorga- 
nization bill  I  ask  that  the  Senate  not 
add  this  provision  which  would  sink  what 
we  have  done  by  a  2-to-l  majority. 

Mr  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware 

rhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixjre  The  cjuestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
to  table 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr,  President.  I 
withhold  my  motion  to  table. 
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If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  wishes 
to  speak  further.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  him. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  has  3  minutes  re- 
inait-lng. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delawaie.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  only  need  1  minute. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  let  us  vote  on 
the  merits  of  this  proposal.  "Why  not 
vote  on  it  direct? 

What  Is  wrong  with  taking  these  post- 
masters out  of  politics? 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out.  this  is 
lant^uage  which  he  once  supported.  I 
lave  been  introducing  a  similar  amend- 
ment for  years.  This  would  work  toward 
more  efficiency  In  the  Department.  The 
.--Jenator's  committee  agreed  on  that.  I 
do  not  think  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives cares  If  the  Senate  confirms  post- 
masters or  not.  We  confirm  postmasters 
now  and  not  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  do  not  need 
to  go  through  the  farce  of  confirming 
iKistmasters.  and  it  is  a  political  farce.  It 
would  be  far  more  efficient  if  postmast- 
ers were  picked  on  the  basis  of  their 
qualifications.  I  hope  we  can  get  a  vote 
on  the  merits  of  the  question.  I  have 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  They  have 
been  ordered.  I  am  willing  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  let  us  have 
a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  and  I 
have  tried  to  do  so  in  this  debate.  I  feel 
that  Senators  know  the  issue,  and  I  feel 
that  when  the  Senate  passed  on  the  mat- 
ters Involved  in  the  reorganization  bill 
we  gave  evidence  of  how  we  felt.  The 
failure  of  the  House  in  15  months  to  re- 
lease the  bill  would  have  something  to 
do  with  it. 

The  Senator  speaks  only  of  Senate 
confirmation.  This  proposal  would  pro- 
hibit any  Member  of  Congress  to  make 
any  recommendation  whatsoever  for  any 
postmaster  job.  They  could  not  even 
certify  that  the  man  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  the  Rotary  Club,  or  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  a  farm  orga- 
iiization.  Tliis  is  a  matter  that  the  House 
.s  concei-ned  with.  This  is  why  it  was  a 
matter  of  joint  committee  action. 

I  ask  that  at  this  late  date  the  Senate 
not  now  tr>'  to  sink  a  bill  that  is  adequate 
Tor  the  delivery  of  88  billion  pieces  of 
mail  to  200  million  Americans  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  cripple  us  with  3- 
day  delivery  on  rural  routes,  and  a  5-day 
week  in  the  post  office,  when  there  are  7- 
day  mailings. 

I  say  the  motion  is  in  order,  and  that 
It  is  fiermane. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
;iore.  Do  Senators  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  unless  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  wishes  to  speak  further. 
If  he  does.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him.  I 
am  always  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  cooperate  In  any  way 
hat  I  can. 

Mr.  •WILLIAMS  of  D^aware.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  only  take  one-half 
minute.  This  is  the  Identical  amendment 
approved  imanlmously  by  the  Senate  be- 


fore and  contains  the  same  language 
once  supported  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive anyone  in  either  the  Hou.se  or  the 
Senate  trying  to  defend  the  use  of  the 
post  offices  for  pohtical  patronage. 
Surely,  at  a  lime  when  we  arc  all  ex- 
pressing so  much  interest  in  clllcienl 
service  in  the  Government  we  can  forget 
political  considerations  for  ju.st  a  few 
minutes  and  take  these  postma.sters  out 
of  politics. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion 
to  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  renew  his 
motion  to  table? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  motion  to  table,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There 
is  a  sufficient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  Uble,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr.  Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Morse  1  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  BayhL  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  ChtjhchI,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  IMr.  Eastland] .  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FtrLBRiGHT], 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruen- 
ing],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  I  Mr.  Mossl ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  PastoreI. 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Tal- 
MADGK] .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Yarborough]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] .  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  'Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  PROtJTY]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the  Senators 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thtjrmond],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Dominick),  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  IMr.  Kvchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower]  would  each  vot^e 
■nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yea.s  3L 
i.ays  33,  as  follows: 

[No  241  Leg. I 
YEAS- 34 


.^n(Ie:^on 

Bible 

Bind  irk 

Byrti,  W 

(arn^on 

Ca.'« 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Ervln 

Gore 

Harris 

Hartke 


AJlott 

Baker 

Bpr.r.ctt 

Boctts 

Byrd,  Va 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dirts  en 

Ellender 

Fannin 

For.g 


Va, 


Hin 

HolUngB 

Jark.'^on 

.loidnr..  NC 

.MaJir.UFon 

Mansfield 

McCleUiiii 

McGee 

Mrlr.tyre 

Metcaif 

MondiUe 

Moi.roney 

NAYS— 33 

Griffin 

Hansen 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Laiische 

Miller 

Morton 

Mundl 


:.I.>nto\a 

Pell 

H.inddlph 

KH5..SC11 

Sparkman 
Stennls 
Symlr.Kioii 
iS-dlngs 
Wllllam«.  N  J 
Young.  N   l)ak. 


Nel.'jon 

Pearson 

Perry 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcotl 

Scoll 

Smather.s 

.Smith 

Spong 

WUliams,  Dtl 

Youut,  Ohio 


NOT  VCHNG— 32 


Aikpn  Gruelling  Mor.se 

BarUeU  Hayden  Mois 

Bayh  Hruska  .Murphy 

Brewster  I;;ouye  Muskie 

Brooke  Javlla  Pastore 

Carlion  Kennedy  Prouty 

Church  Kuchel  TalmadMe 

Clark  Long.  Mo,  Thurmond 

Dominick  Long,  La,  Tower 

Eastland  McCarthy  Yarboroufh 

Fulbrtght  McGoveru 

So  Mr.  Monroney's  motion,  to  lay  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware on  the  table,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  agreed  to  be 

reconsidered.  ,,     .     ^ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
rejected. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll;  but  before  the  clerk  calls 
the  roll,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WILIAAMS  of  Delaware.  What  Is 
the  pending  question? 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  was 
rejected. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   BYRD  of   West   Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
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[Mr.  IifOtml  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse)  are  absent  on  official 
business 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  !  Mr  Brewster  I  the  Senator 
from  VlrKinla  IMr  ByrdI.  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr  Church  1  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr  Ci.ark  I  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  IMr  Easti_\ndI. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr  Ftjl- 
BRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  !  Mr 
GrueningI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
IMr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama ( Mr  Hill  I .  the  Senator  from  Ma.s- 
sachusetts  f  Mr  Kennedy  I  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr  Long  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Mr  Long!  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr  McCarthy  I.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr  Mr- 
OoviBMl,  the  Senator  from  Utah  Mr 
MosaK  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr 
McsKiE).  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr  Pastore  I .  the  Senator  from  GeorRia 
[Mr  Russell  I  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr  SmathersI.  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia IMr  Spong!  the  Senator  from 
GeoTKla  (Mr  Talmadce!.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  Mr  YarboroughI  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
votlnfr.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr 
Bartlett).  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr  BayhI.  the  Senator  from  Mar>'land 
(Mr  Brewster!,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [  Mr  Long  1  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [  Mr  Long  I ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr  Morse',  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  Pastore!  would  each 
vote    yea 

Mr  DIRKSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  ■  Mr  Aiken  and 
Mr  Prouty  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness 

The  Senator  from  MassachusetUs  Mr 
Brooke!,  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
(Mr  Carlson  1.  the  Senator  finm  Colo- 
rado IMr  DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr  HruskaI.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  Javits!  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  I  Mr  Kuchel  and 
Mr.  Murphy!  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr  Thurmond!  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  '  Mr  Tower  I  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  IMr  Ben- 
nett I ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Mr  HicK- 
ENLOOPERl.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr  Morton!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  i  Mr  Pearson  !  are  detained  on 
official  business 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr  Bennett!,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  IMr  Dominick!  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  ( Mr  Hickenlooper  1 .  the  Sen- 
ators from  California  '■  Mr  Kuchel  and 
Mr  Murphy!  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr  Morton  1  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  IMr  Pearson'  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  i  Mr  Tower  !  would  each  vote 
nay  " 
The   result  was  announced — yeas  33, 


MurrtLsrvn 
Marsflcld 
McCIellan 
MrOf-e 

Mrlntyre 
Metrnif 


nays  25. 

as 

follows: 
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YEAS 

33 

Anderson 
Hib)e 
Bii.-dick 
Byrd   W    V». 
CaiiCOQ 

Cai* 

Cotton 

Dodd 

■rrln 

Gor« 

HarrU 
Hanke 

Ho.  111.  K-- 
Jacksoi. 
JordMi,  N.C 

25 


Aiiott 
Baker 
BoK)ts 
Cooper 

Curtis 

DlrKafti 

Ellend*r 

Fiktiiiin 

Font! 


AJkeii 

Bartlelt 

BftVh 

B<?i;i;«-tl 

B.ff  ws't.t'r 

BrTKikc 

Byrd    V  i 

CiwLnon 

Chnrrh 

nark 

Doin:i  II  k 

EiWitlard 

PiilbrK'ht 

Onieiur-K 


Mor.dal« 

Monpon«y 

Mortoya 

Nfl«n 

I'eM 

Rui.dolph 

NAYa 

Onffln 

Hai.s^n 

Hart 

Hat  field 

HolUnd 

Jordttii.  Idaho 

L.iiische 

Miller 

Miiridt 

NOT   VOTING- 

H»\den 

Hl<  K«'i.looper 
Hill 

Hr\Lska 
iDouye 

.1.1  VI  Its 

Keiii.cdy 
Kuchel 
Lonu,  Mo 
L<>i  «    La 
McCartliv 
Mt-aovcrri 
Morse 
Morton 


Sparkman 
ateorls 
Syinii:#rton 
Tydlnga 

WllUams.  N  J 
YoutiK.  Ohio 


Percy 

I'roxmire 

HlblcoB 

Scott 

Smith 

Williams.  Del 

Young,  N   D«k 


41 

tJlOhg 

Murphy 
Miukle 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to 

nie  ACTINCf  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore If  there  arc  no  further  amend- 
ments  

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President  I  .send  an 
amendment  to  the  de.sk  and  ask  that  it 
be  read 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Tlie  clerk  will  stale  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
.imendment 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  wrder  .so  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment cm  be  heard'' 

rhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Iowa  will  please 
siispend  Tlie  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Tlie  clerk  will  read  the  amendment 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  amendment,  as 
follows 

On  page  3  insert  the  tollowing  ut  the  end 
i.f  line  10  Pruxtde^.  That  .iny  personnel  re- 
duction!, that  would  otherwise  have  occurred 
in  said  Bureau  of  Kesearch  .inU  Engineering 
and  said  postal  field  .service  shall  be  made  by 
other  .igeniies  of  the  exemitlve  branch  not 
olherwi.se  exempted  !rom  the  .ipplicatK^n  of 
.said  section  201 

Mr  MANSPTELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  vield'' 

Mr  MILLER  I  yield 

Mr  MANSFTELD  Would  the  Senator 
consider  the  pos.sibllity  of  a  time  limita- 
tion ' 

Mr  MILLER  It  will  take  me  only  2  or 
J  minutes  to  explain  the  amendment  I 
think  the  issue  will  be  clear 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Let  us  make  it  10 
minutes 

Mr  MIL1.ER  I  am  ugreeable  to  5  min- 
utes on  a  side 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection''  Without  objec- 
tion. It  IS  .so  ordered 

Mr  .MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  sponsor  of 
tne  amendment  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Is  there   objection  to  the  unani- 


mous-consent  request?   Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
Tlic  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment.  I  am  sure,  is  quite  clear  to 
my  colleagues  It  does  what  we  did  at  the 
time  we  passed  the  reduction  bill. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Illinois  has  already 
pointed  out  what  an  awkward  ix>sltlon  wc 
are  in  right  now.  because  here  we  are. 
having  voted  for  a  personnel  reduction 
.some  time  ago  and  now.  as  a  result  of  the 
action  we  have  taken  so  far  this  after- 
noon, we  have  just  about  cut  that  reduc- 
tion in  half. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  personnel  reduc- 
tion most  of  us  voted  for  some  time  ago 
will  stand,  but  still  the  postal  service  will 
be  exempted  from  it. 

I  think  that  Is  about  all  I  need  to  say 
about  It. 

The   amendment    enables   us    to   keep 
faith  with  ourselves  and  our  ix>sitlon  at 
the  time  we  voted  for  the  tax  increase 
and  the  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Ml    MILLER   I  .vleld. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I  un- 
derstand  the  Senator's   amendment,   it 
merely  restores  the  principle  of  the  ex- 
emption as  it  was  embodied  In  the  orig- 
inal bill. 

Mr  MILLER  Tlie  Senator  is  corrected 
I  voted  to  exempt  the  postal  service  this 
afternoon  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lalioma  was  perfectly  sound  when  he 
pointed  out  the  volume  of  mail  increase 
and  the  employees  needed  to  handle  it 
But  at  the  .same  time,  at  the  time  1 
voted  for  the  expenditure  reduction.  I 
intended  an  overall  reduction  in  the  per- 
sonnel in  our  executive  branch,  and  this 
junendment  wall  make  it  clear  that  that 
overall  reduction  will  occur,  but  it  will 
not  affect  the  postal  .service  nor  any 
other  service  that  is  exempted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr    MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr     MONRONEY.    Will    the   Senator 
from   Iowa   tell   the   Senate  how   many 
jobs  he  IS  attempting   to  require  other 
agencies  of  Uie  Government  to  absorb' 
Mr  MILLER  As  I  understand,  it  would 
be  the  .same  number  that  we  have  just 
.saved   the   postal   .service    The  Senator 
from   Oklahoma   knows   the   answer   to 
that  better  than  I  do. 

In  other  words,  what  I  .say  is  this:  We 
have  exempted  the  postal  field  service, 
and  have  had  a  fiood  reason  to  do  so.  but 
that  number  of  personnel  which  we  have 
exempted  will  liave  to  be  absorbed  by 
such  other  iu-'encies  of  the  executive 
branch  as  the  executive  branch  will 
dett  iTTune 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  remind  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  this  is  83.000  jobs  he  is 
talking  about,  that  would  become  vacant 
wnthin  the  Post  Office  Department,  that 
would  be  filled  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  carry  the  ever-increasin*; 
billions  of  pieces  of  mail,  because  we  have 
to  use  those  to  fill  in;  then  the  Senator 
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seeks  to  roll  back  on  the  other  agencies 
of  Government,  those  not  as  heavily 
marmed  as  the  postal  field  service  with 
its  730.000  employees,  and  expect  them  to 
accept  the  cuts  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  made  In  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, had  we  not  made  the  exemption. 
Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  say  that  this  is  a 
meat  ax  approach. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  Is  that  the 
reason  for  the  legislation  Is  the  Impos- 
sibility of  other  smaller  agencies  absorb- 
ing the  other  83,000  employees  a  year 
that  would  be  quitting  the  service,  but 
whose  replacements  must  be  hired  by  the 
postal  service. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  come  next  to  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  they  are 
going  to  have  an  exemption,  so  we  are 
going  to  have  to  find  the  exemptions  for 
the  83,000  In  the  Post  Office,  and  then 
the  exemptions  of  all  those  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  well,  and  between 
them,  you  crowd  Into  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  all  the  other  agencies, 
which  need  their  personnel,  and  wind  up 
with  a  very  badly  run  Goverrunent,  one 
that  will  have  no  social  security  checks 
out  at  the  right  time  of  the  month,  with- 
out the  medical  research  program,  or  the 
necessary  personnel  to  run  the  regular 
establishments  of  Government. 

We  do  not  touch  the  expenditures — 
and  after  all,  that  is  what  we  are  con- 
cerned about.  I  could  not  care  less  about 
the  nimibers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  talking  on  my 
time? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Iowa  yielded.  He 
was  talking  on  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  have 
additional  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  may 
vield  him  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  really  saying 
13  that  the  position  that  the  Senate  took 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  section  201 
•.vas  a  stupid  position,  because  the  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  could 
not  absorb  this  reduction.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  voted  against 
that,  so  he  is  perfectly  consistent  in  the 
j)osition  he  takes  now.  But  the  majority 
of  Senators  voted  for  it. 

I  must  say  that  when  we  realize  that 
in  the  last  7  years  581.000  more  civilians 
have  been  added  to  the  Federal  payroll. 
I  do  not  believe  the  other  agencies  would 
have  too  much  trouble  absorbing  the 
83.000  that  will  be  used  for  necessary 
l^ostal  services.  The  Senator  mentions  the 
Defense  Department.  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  the  Defense  Department  should  be 
exempted.  There  are  some  agencies  of 
the  Defense  Department  that  are  per- 
.-onnel-fat,  and  we  all  know  that.  So  I 
am  not  going  to  take  such  a  dim  view  of 
that. 

All  I  am  offering  here  is  a  chance  for 
the  Senate  to  be  consistent  with  the  posi- 


tion we  took  at  the  time  we  passed  sec- 
tion 201. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  why  the 
conference  felt  compelled  to  change  it, 
and  thrust  it  all  on  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  say 
they  cannot  find  a  way  of  passing  over  to 
other  agencies  a  shrinkage  from  their 
personnel  to  take  care  of  the  shrinkage 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
83,000  that  would  have  to  be  cut  out 
somewhere  under  the  spinning-off 
process. 

This  is  economy  by  accident.  We  are 
not  figuring  out  exactly  what  people 
we  are  going  to  lay  off;  we  are  going  to 
lay  off  more  in  the  jobs  where  the  turn- 
over is  greatest;  the  nurses  in  the  vet- 
erans hospitals  are  an  example  of  that, 
where  turnover  is  high.  The  cooks  and 
chefs  m  the  hospitals— this  is  where  the 
ax  will  fall,  because  the  higher  the  turn- 
over, the  greater  penalty  on  the  Depart- 
ment, because  it  can  fill  only  three  out 
of  every  four  vacancies,  or  75  percent. 
It  is  reduction  by  accident,  and  I  ob- 
ject to  that.  I  voted  for  economy.  I  voted 
for  the  dollar  figures,  the  requirements  to 
reduce  expenditures.  But  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  expenditures.  We  had  a  speech 
today  about  some  leased  buildings.  They 
are  not  concerned  in  the  Williams- 
Smathers  amendment  at  all.  They  are 
not  in  the  bill. 

No  one  wants  to  attack  the  economy 
measures  in  dollar  figures,  but  let  us 
not.  by  accident  of  resignations  in  the 
Post  Office  Department,  tiu-n  over  to  our 
other  departments  in  government,  many 
performing  most  valuable  services,  jobs 
they  carmot  do  with  fewer  personnel,  be- 
cause the  cut  in  the  Post  Office  had  to  be 
83,000. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  is  consistent  in  his 
position,  but  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate decided  to  let  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  make  the  determination,  and  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  be  consistent. 
Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  jield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware;  then  I  In- 
tend to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  just  want  to  comjnent  on 
these  statistics  that  are  floating  around 
this  Chamber. 

We  are  told  that  if  we  do  not  take  this 
action  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
lose  82,238  employees.  I  have  another 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
stating  that  they  want  to  be  exempted 
to  the  extent  of  95.000  employees.  The 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  under  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  has  been 
exempted  for  29,400,  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  claims  they  are  going  to 
lose  30,000. 

The  figures  for  those  four  agencies.  If 
we  accept  them  at  face  value,  total 
237.638.  All  the  Wllliams-Smathers 
amendment  did  was  roll  back  the  total 
by  241.000.  If  those  estimates  are  cor- 
rect that  leaves  only  4,000  to  be  taken 
out  of  all  the  other  agencies  of  Govern- 


ments—Agriculture. HEW.  Justice,  the 
State  Department.  Interior,  Commerce, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them. 

That  is  utterly  ridiculous.  Every  one 
of  these  agencies  comes  in  here  with  the 
problem  all  magnified  out  of  proportion. 
On  the  basis  of  the  way  they  are  talking 
it  might  be  concluded  they  are  planning 
to  cut  a  half  million  employees  from  the 
payroll  within  the  next  30  days. 

As  I  px)inted  out  eariier,  we  had  2,550.- 
742  employees  on  the  payroll  in  Etecem- 
ber  1965.  President  Johnson  .said  he  was 
going  to  cut  the  payroll  by  25,000  be- 
tween that  date  and  the  end  of  that 
fiscal  year.  But  what  did  he  do?  He 
added  190.124  employees  to  the  payroU 
between  December  1965  and  June  30. 
1966  Then  he  got  in  trouble  during  the 
election  in  1966,  and  on  September  20  he 
issued  an  Executive  order  and  said,  'T  am 
going  to  roll  the  total  back  to  the  July 
1, 1966.  level."  ^^  ^ 

But  what  did  he  do  after  issuing  that 
executive  order?  He  added  240,000  more; 
and  I  say  we  are  going  broke  on  this 
Texas  hypocrisy  in  the  guise  of  economy. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  expried.  All  time  has  expired, 
and  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNOTTYEl.  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse]  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    IMr.    Bartlett],    the    Senator 
from  Indiana  IMr.  BayhI,  the  Senator 
from    Maryland    IMr.    Brewster],    the 
Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Church],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]. 
the    Senator    from    Connecticut     IMr. 
DoDDl  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  I  Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.    Fulbright],    the    Senator    from 
Alaska    IMr.    Gruening],    the    Senator 
from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  IMr.  Hill],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota IMr.  McGovern],  the  Senator  from 
Utah    IMr.    Mossl.    the    Senator    from 
Maine  1  Mr.  Muskie  I ,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pastore],  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Georgia    IMr,   Russell],   the 
Senator  from  Florida   IMr.  Smathers], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Spong], 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    IMr.   Tal- 
MADGE],   the  Senator  from  Texas   IMr. 
YarboroughI,    and    the    Senator    from 
Ohio     IMr.     Young)     are     necessarily 
absent. 

I  further   announce  that,  if  present 
and   voting,   the   Senator   from   Alaska 

IMr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana IMr.  BayhI.  the  Senator  from 
Marj'land  IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 

from  Pennsylvania  !Mr.  Clark),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long],  the 

Senator  from  Louisiana  I  IMr.  Long  ) ,  the 

Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  J,  and 
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the    Senator    from    Rhode   Island    !Mr 
PastoreI   would  each  vote  '  nay  " 

Mr  DIRXSEN  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  'Mr  Aiken  and 
Mr  PBOtrrY  1  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr 
BrookiI.  the  Senator  from  Kansas  'Mr 
CARLSON),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr  DoJnvicK).  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  IMr  HruskxI.  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  Jfvirsl.  the  Sena- 
tors from  California  Mr  Klthel  and 
Mr  MunFHYl.  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr  ThcrmondI,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  IMr  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent 

The  Senator  from  UUh  (Mr  Ben- 
NiTTl.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  ^Mr 
IIicKENLooPEHl.  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr  Morton',  and  the  Senator 
from  UAnsas  iMr  Pearson  I  are  detained 
on  ofBcial  busmess 

U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  ;Mr  JavitsI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  ^Mr  MrRPHvl  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Mr. 
TmrRMONDl.  and  the  Senator  from  Texa.s 
!  Mr  Tower  1  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ;Mr  Dominitk!  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  Mr 
Kl-lhelI  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  California  would 
vote    nay  " 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  22. 
nays  34,  as  follows. 

INo.  243  Leg  i 
TZAS—22 

A:ott  Orifflr.  Percy 

B<u.ef  HAT.seii  Proxmi;e 

BoKgs  H.*tnc:d  Scott 

Cooper  Jordan   lOnho     Smith 

Cotton  L*ii«che  SvmlrKtoo 

CurUi  UU  -r  Wu.-Am*  Del. 

Dirk.s^n  Uurilt 

Far.  r.  In  Ne!«n 

NATS     34 


Ar.derMjr. 

B'.bl« 

Burdlok 

Byrd.  W    Vi 

C'ACDor. 

CaM 

El'.prdf  r 

Errln 

Kong 

Ctore 

Ht-r  ? 

Hart 


Aiken 

Bart'rtt 

Bayh 

B<Minett 

B.-cwster 

Brookf 

Bvrd.  Va. 

CarU-n 

(."Ciarch 

Clark 

DvHld 

Domir  ck 

Ka&tlanU 

FulbrluLht 

Gn.ien;i  o; 


HartJie 

HoUard 

HoUir.rrs 

JacksoD 

Jordan.  N  C 

\Ia«{nii9on 

Mar.sfleld 

McClellan 

Mil:;t>re 

Metcaif 

Mordale 


Monroney 
Mor,  toya 
Pell 
Ra.'.dolpb 

Sparkman 

arenru 

Tydlrgs 

W  Iliam*,  N  J 

YouLK-  N   Dak. 


NOT  VOTINC — 43 


Hayden 

Hicker.looper 

Hill 

H.-Uika 

I::ou>e 

Ja»its 

Keni.edy 

K  ichel 

Loii^.  Mo 

Lorn   La 

McCarthy 

McOovern 

Moi  s* 

Ml..* 


Murphy 

MusJue 

Pastor« 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Russ*U 

Stnathers 

Spoi  g 

Ti.m^dfc'e 

Thirmord 

YArbo  rough 
Yuur.^',  Ohio 


So  Mr    Miller  s  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Presidtnt,  there 
has  been  further  inquiry  cuucerning 
wliat  will  be  considered  on  Saturday. 

I  a^  the  distingui^ihed  majority  lead- 
er what  leKislatiuii  is  contemplated 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sldent.  bi 
resp<^>n.se  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
di.stiiinui.shfKi  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
it  Is  Intended  after  the  pending  business 
has  been  disposed  of  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  S  2932.  the  poultry  In.'spection 
proposal  That  and  other  minor  proposed 
legLslation  which  is  noncontroverslal. 
hopefully  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow  If 
all  thp.se  bills  art-  dl.siHwed  of.  It  Is  the 
Intention  then  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  State.  Ju.stlce,  and  Cominerre  appro- 
priations bill  for  conslderalitin  on  Mon- 
day next 

Following  the  SUte  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce appropriations  bill  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  mea-sure  will  be  taken  up, 
althouKh.  I  think  I  should  remind  the 
Senate  again  that  on  Tue.sday  morning 
the  Senate  will  meet  at  10  o'clock  A 
certain  amount  of  time  will  be  set  a.-dde 
for  eulogies  covering  the  pa.sslng  of  our 
late,  beloved  colleague.  Robert  F  Ken- 
nedy   

POSTAL     ASSAULTS     .\ND     POSTAL 
SERVICES  CURTAILMENTS 

The  Senate  rosumed  the  con.slderatlon 
of  the  bill  H  R  15387  ■  to  amend  title  39. 
UniU-d  States  Code  U)  provide  for  dl.scl- 
pUnary  action  against  employees  of  the 
postal  field  .service  who  assault  otlier  em- 
ployees in  such  service  In  the  perform- 
ance of  otficial  duties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment-s  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendmenus  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  ihe  bill  to  b«>  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the 

bill 

The  years  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  bill  havmg  been  read  a  third 
tune,  the  question  Is:  Shall  It  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.st  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
IMr  iNOUYEl.  -ind  tlie  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr  Morse!  are  ab.sent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Seiiator 
from  Ala.ska  Mr  BartlettI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  :  Mr  BavhI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  :  Mr  Brewster  1.  the 
Senator  from  Virumia  ;  Mr  Byrd'.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvanla  Mr  Clark  1. 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
DoDDl.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IMr.  Eastl.\nd1,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas !  Mr  FuLBRKiHTl,  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  'Mr  Grieninc '.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  Mr  HaydenI,  the 
Senator  from  .Mabama  IMr  HillI.  the 
Senator  from  Massiichusetta  !Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Lcse.  I,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ;Mr. 
Long  I.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr. 
McCarthy',    the    Stnator    from    South 


Dakota  (Mr  M(Go\t:rn1,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr  Mossl,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  IMr  MuskieI.  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  PastoreI.  tlip 
Senator  from  Georgia  IMr  Russell  I,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  IMr  SmathersI, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  SpongI, 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  Tal- 
MADGEl,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr 
YarborocchI  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
i  Mr   Young  1  are  necessarily  absent 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr  Bayh  1 ,  the  Senator  from 
Marviand  IMr  BrewstthI,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Clark  1.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr  Dodd', 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pi'L- 
BRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr 
Grieving  1,  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouii 
I  Mr  Long  i .  the  Senator  from  Loulsiami 
IMr  Long  I  the  Senator  from  OrcL-on 
'Mr  Morse!,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
i  Mr  Mossl .  the  Senator  from  Maine  !  Mr. 
MrsKiEl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land IMr  PastoreI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr  YxrborouchI  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  IMr  Aiken  and 
Mr.  PRorTYl  are  ab.sent  on  offlclal 
buslne.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr 
Brooke  1,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr 
Carlson  1,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr  DoMiNicKl,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska Mr  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr  JavitsI,  the  Senator.^ 
from  California  'Mr  Kithel  and  Mr 
Murphy  1,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr  Tiu-RMONnl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr  Tower  I  arc  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett I.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper  1.  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr 
HirKENLooPERl.  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr  Morton  I,  and  the  Senator 
from  Kan.sas  I  Mr.  Pearson]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  pre.sent  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  Mr.  Bennett!,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JavitsI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  IMr  KuchelI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  Tower:, 
would  each  vole  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont ;Mr.  AiKENl  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr 
Thurmond  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  •  yea. ' 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado iMr.  DoMiNicKl  is  paired  with  the 
Sen Jtor  from  California  1  Mr.  Morphv 
II  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  [roni 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea."  and  tlie 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

The   result   was  announced— yeas  47, 
iiai.s  8.  as  follows; 
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Allott 

Ai.dcrson 

Baker 

Bible 

Bo»;i;s 

BurOlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 


Cannon 

Case 

Cotton 

Dlrksrn 

Ervin 

Punmn 

Pong 


Gore 

Onffln 

Harns 

Hart 

Hartke 

Holllngs 

Jackson 


Jordan,  NO. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Mwfr.iison 

Mansfield 

.McClellan 

McOee 

Mclntyre 

Metcaif 

MUler 


(■Il!l  I.* 

Ellender 
Hansen 


MondaJe 

Monfoney 

Montoya 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pen 

Percy 

I'roxmire 

Randolph 

NAYS-   H 

Hatfield 
Holland 
Lausche 

NOT  VOTING 


Rlblcoff 
Scott 
Smith 
Spar  km  an 
Symington 
T>dlng« 
Williams,  N.J. 
Young.  If.  Dak. 


St  en  nig 
Williams.  Del 
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Orufrnlng  Moss 

Haydec  Murphy 
Hickenloopt^r      MusUe 

HlU  Paatore 

HruskR  Pearson 

Ir.ouve  Prouty 

Jftvlts  Russell 

KeTiiiedN  Smathers 

K\ichel '  Spong 

Long.  Mo  Talmadge 

Long.  La  Thurmond 

McCtirthy  Tower 

McOoverr  Yarborough 

MofBe  Young,  Ohio 
Morton 


Aiken 

Hartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Hrewfrter 

Brooke 

Byrd.  Va 

Carlson 

Church 

O'.ark 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Kxilbrlght 

So  the  bill  'H.R.  15387  >  was  passed. 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  today, 
Julv  26,  the  Senate  torpedoed  all  the 
good  it  did  on  April  2  in  the  passage  of 
the  bill  providing  for  expenditure  reduc- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government.  Today, 
we  repudiated  all  the  good  that  was  done 
bv  the  bill  passed  on  April  2,  which  im- 
posed a  10  percent  surtax  and  ordered 
the  reduction  of  Federal  expenditures  by 
$6  billion. 

On  April  2.  the  Senate  was  courageous. 
It  faced  its  responsiblUty  without  hesita- 
tion Today,  we  took  a  position  that  is 
completely  opposite  to  the  courage  we 
displayed  on  April  2. 

When  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
stated  that  the  added  expense  that  re- 
sulted from  the  adoption  of  the  Post 
Office  amendment  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments,  he  ab- 
solutely declared  that  whatever  was  done 
under  the  April  2  proposal  reducing 
expenditures  by  $6  blUion  has  been 
nixllifled.  rendered  meaningless,  and 
torpedoed. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  on  that  subject. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  they  have  torpedoed 
the  $6  billion  reduction  as  well  as  the 
control  over  Government  employees. 

Those  who  say  that  all  we  did  was 
to  allow  this  agency  to  hire  83.000  em- 
ployees, without  regard  to  the  ceiling, 
without  any  effect  on  any  other  agency, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  say  they  are 
planning  to  maintain  the  sacredness  of 
the  $6  billion  cut  in  expenditures  are 
just  whistling  in  the  dark.  It  cannot  be 
done. 

The  Postmaster  General  was  very  hon- 
est about  It.  He  did  not  want  to  take  any 
part  of  this  reduction.  This  exemption 
will  cost  $655  million  extra,  and  the  Sen- 
ate here  today  has  given  him  the  per- 
mission, under  this  bill,  to  spend  that 
amount  with  regard  to  the  expenditure 
ceiling. 

There  is  no  Question  that  the  Senate 
cannot  give  authority  to  an  agency  to 
hire  83.000  employees  beyond  that  ceil- 
ing limit  and  then  say  it  is  not  going  to 
cost  any  money.  The  employees  must  be 
paid.  The  Senate  marched  up  the  hill 
last  April,  but  it  has  retreated  here  to- 


day, and  by  so  doing  it  may  very  well 
have  paved  the  way  for  a  major  depres- 
sion. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  for  this  rea- 
son. For  the  last  several  years  we  have 
been  pumping  money  into  this  economy 
through  deficit  spending  and  planned 
inflation.  This  means  that  the  break, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  worse.  For  the  last 
2  years  some  of  us  tried  to  put  the  brakes 
on  spending.  It  would  have  been  better 
had  we  acted  earlier.  We  tried  last  year, 
and  we  were  unsuccessful. 

On  April  2.  1968,  we  did  pass  the  tax 
bill,  which  put  some  brakes  on  this  ever- 
spiraling  interest  rate.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate has  taken  the  controls  off  spending 
again  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  little 
more  prosperity  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. They  are  willing  to  let  the  day  of 
reckoning  come  later. 

The  longer  this  spending  spree  con- 
tinues the  worse  it  will  be  when  the 
break  comes.  When  this  reaction  comes 
I  want  Congress  to  name  it  the  "Johnson 
Planned  Depression." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  epitaph  should  be  established  today 
and  that  epitaph  should  be  "Here  lies  the 
body  of  a  noble  sentiment  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  which  on  April  2  reflected  its 
purpose  to  serve  the  countiT:  hut  that 
noble  body  was  killed  on  July  26. " 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That 
part  of  the  April  2  action  that  is  left  is 
the  10-percent  tax.  This  tax  is  going  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  pay  for  this  ever-spend- 
ing biu-eaucracy  which  this  Congress  re- 
fuses to  control.  They  are  pouring  more 
into  the  spending  stream  and  further 
f aiming  the  flres  of  inflation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  con- 
clude by  saying:  "Rest  In  peace,  noble 
spirit.  You  tried  to  do  a  good  job  but  you 
were  killed  on  July  26." 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  extreme  regret  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  seen  fit  to  take  the  action  it  has 
taken  this  afternoon. 

I  recall  earlier  this  year,  when  we  re- 
moved the  gold  cover  and  when  the  dol- 
lar was  under  great  stress  in  interna- 
tional circles,  how  intently  the  bankers 
of  the  world,  of  foreign  countries. 
watched  with  bated  breath  the  action  of 
this  body  to  determine  if  we  meant  busi- 
ness and  whether  we  were  going  to  take 
steps  other  nations  have  taken— which 
England  took  and  which  Prance  took. 
and  which  have  been  taken  by  all  na- 
tions when  their  currencies  have  been  in 
great  distress. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  passing  the  surtax,  cutting  back  on 
expenditures,  and  providing  for  cutbacks 
in  Federal  employment,  we  gave  suffi- 
cient indication  of  our  desire  to  take  both 
steps  that  would  restore  some  degree  of 
financial  stability  to  our  Government  to 
reinstill  the  confidence  that  was  at  that 
time  waning  in  foreign  circles. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  action  taken 
here  today  will  once  again  give  rise  to 
the  lack  of  certainty  in  the  minds  of 
representatives  of  foreign  countries.  I 
think  the  action  we  have  taken  today 


will  cause  foreign  countries  to  be  imcer- 
tain  as  to  the  stability  of  the  dollar. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  on  final  pass- 
age, not  because  I  have  any  reason  at  all 
to  think  that  we  could  dispense  with  the 
.services  of  the  Post  Office,  but  to  regis- 
ter my  protest,  my  dismay,  and  my  regret 
that  the  Senate  did  not  stand  fast  and 
did  not  live  up  to  the  confidence  we  had 
inspired  by  our  actions  earlier  on  April  2 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware.  I  think  it  is  a 
most  unfortimate  circumstance  that  the 
Congress  has  said  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, "We  are  for  fiscal  responsibility.  We 
wili  do  these  things.  We  will  cut  back  on 
spending.  We  will  hold  down  on  Federal 
employment,  and  we  will  try  to  balance 
the  budget  to  a  greater  degree  than  we 
have  done."  And  then,  when  we  have  to 
face  up  to  the  issue,  as  we  have  this 
afternoon,  to  repudiate  these  actions.  We 
gave  lipservice  one  moment  to  fiscal  and 
financial    responsibility,   but   when   the 
crunch    comes,    we   yield    and    knuckle 
under  as  we  did.  I  am  sorry  the  Senate 
took  the  action  it  did  in  re.iecting  the 
amendments  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  conclusion.  I  express  my  regrets 
that  the  administration  did  not  stand 
back  of  us  and  lend  its  support  to  achiev- 
ing some  of  these  spending  reductions 
The  bill  we  brought  from  conference  was 
worked  out  in  the  manner  with  which 
thev  had  agreed. 

The  President  has  said  he  did  not  want 
a  $6  biUion  spending  cut  or  any  spending 
cut  at  all.  Let  us  face  it.  This  administra- 
tion is  more  interested  in  spending.  There 
has  been  much  said  in  the  last  5  years 
by  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House.  Mr.  Johnson,  and  his  interest  in 
the  economy.  To  paraphrase  a  great 
English  statesman,  never  has  any  one 
man  said  so  much  and  done  so  little.  We 
have  never  had  In  the  White  House  a 
man  who  even  began  to  matoh  the 
spendthrift  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration. 

Next  week  the  Trea.sury  Department 
will  report  a  $25  billion  deficit,  and  they 
still  are  not  concerned.  They  have  their 
eyes  on  the  1968  election  rather  than  on 
what  is  good  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  MonroneyI  for 
his  outstanding  advocacy  on  this  meas- 
ure. His  clear  and  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion assured  its  success.  The  achievement 
was  in  keeping  with  his  already  estab- 
lished record  as  a  highly  effective  legis- 
lator. Tlie  Senate  is  again  in  his  debt. 
I  wish  to  extend  particular  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator   from 
Delaware  IMr.  Williams  1.  Again  he  has 
cooperated    to    assure    orderly    action 
though  his  views  differed  considerably. 
He  urged  his  position  with  sincerity,  with 
dignity,  and  with  strong  advocacy.  His 
generous   cooperation   was   essential   to 
final   action   this   evening   and   we   are 

grateful.  ,,  , 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  i  . 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lausche  I. 
and  the  other  Senators  who  joined  the 
discussion  are  also  to  be  thanked  for 
their  contributions. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRE.SIDENT 

A  mefs&ee  In  wntiriK  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submlttlni? 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  bv  Mr  I^-onard,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries   

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  submitting  several 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
se«  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
retkdiBg  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  'S  450 1  to  provide  for  the 
popular  election  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bUl 
iS  3497'  to  assist  In  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment.   

ENROlX£D  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  jount  resolution  'HJ  Res 
14201  making  contlnulnx  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes 

WHOLESOME    POLT.TRY    PRODUCTS 
ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  1430.  S  2932  I  do  this  so 
that  the  bill  may  be  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  Assistant  Lecisl.\tivi  Clkrk.  A 
bill  (S.  2932)  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  with  respect  to 
State  poultry  products  Inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Insert: 

Tii.i*.  this  .\c:  ai.iy  be  cited  as  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  ProducU  Act'" 

Sec  2  Sec-uon  2  of  the  Poultry  ProducU 
Inspecuon  .\cl  i7l  Stat  441.  as  amended: 
21    U  S  C    451 1    la    hereby    auieaded   to   read 


■Sec.   2    Poultry   and   p4Mil'ry   pmdiiru   .ire 
an    ImporUnt    source   of   the    Nation's    total 
.supply  of  food    They  are  consumed  through- 
out the  N.itlon  .ind  '-he  m.ijor  portion  -hereof 
moves  in  intenit*te  or  forelRn  commerce    It 
Is   essenli.il    in    the    public    interest    that    the 
health  cuid  welfare  of  c.n.sumers  be  protected 
by  assuring  that  poultry  products  di.strlbuted 
to  them  are  wholesome   not  adulterated   and 
properly  marked    labeled    and  pnrkaared    On- 
wholesiome    rtdiilt-eniled    or  mlsbranded  poul- 
try  products   impair   the  effective   regulation 
of   potiltry   products   in   interstate  or   loreign 
commerce    are   injurious    to   the   public   wel- 
f  ire     destroy    markets    for    wholesome     not 
adulterated,  and  properly  labeled  and  pack- 
aged poultry  products    and  result  in  sundry 
losses  to  poultry  producers  and  processors  of 
poultry  and  poultry-  producU    as  well  as  In- 
jury  t»  consumers    It   is   hereby   found   that 
all  articles  and  poultry  which  are  regulated 
under  this  .\ct  are  either  in  mterstate  or  for- 
eign  commerce  or   subsuintl^ly   affect   such 
c.mmerre    and  that  regulation  by  the  Secre- 
uiry  of   Ai?rlcu:ture  and   cooperation  by  the 
States    and    other    Jurisdictions    as    contem- 
plated bv  this  .\ct  are  appropriate  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  burdens  upon  such  commerce, 
to  effectively  regtilate  such  commerce,  and  to 
prntect  the  health  and  welfare  of  consumers 

Sec   3    SecUon  3  of  said  Act  (21  CSC   452  i 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read 

•Sec  3  It  Is  hereby  declared  t^i  be  the 
pillcy  of  the  Congrew  to  provide  for  the 
inspection  of  poultry  and  poultn,-  product* 
and  otherwise  regul»t«  the  processing  and 
distribution  of  such  articles  as  hereinafter 
prescribed  to  prevent  the  movement  or  sale 
in  interstate  or  f  "reign  commerce  of.  or  the 
burdening  of  such  commerce  by  poultry 
products  which  are  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded It  is  the  intent  of  Congreas  that 
all  poultry  which  U  injurious  for  human 
consumption  shall  be  condemned.  The  reason 
for  condemnaUon  must  be  supported  by  sub- 
stanua;  scientific  fact." 

Sic  4  Section  4  of  said  Act  (25  C  3  C  453) 
;s  hereby  amended  to  re«d 

"Set  4  Pnr  purposes  of  this  Act — 
"  I  a  I  The  term  commerce'  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  any  territory,  or 
the  District  of  Oolumbla.  and  any  place 
outaide  thereof,  or  within  any  territory  not 
organized  with  a  legislative  body,  or  the 
District  of  Oolumbla. 

■  I  b  I  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  the  term  State'  me*na  any  State  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwe«Utb  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"  1  c )  The  term  temtory'  means  Guam,  the 
V;rt;;n  Islands  of  the  United  States.  American 
iianiLia.  and  ajiy  other  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  SUtes.  excluding  tbe  Canal 
Zone 

"id I  The  term  'United  States'  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
territories  -f  the  United  States. 

'lei  The  term  'poultry'  means  any 
domesticated  bird,  whether  live  or  dead 

■ .  f  I  The  term  poultry  product'  means  any 
poultry  carcass,  or  part  thereof,  or  any  prod- 
uct which  Is  made  wholly  or  In  part  from 
any  f>ouItry  carcass  or  part  thereof,  excepting 
products  which  contain  poultry  ingredients 
only  In  a  relaUvely  small  proportion  or 
historical ly  have  not  been  considered  by  con- 
sumers as  pr'Xlucts  of  the  poultry  focxl 
industry  and  which  are  exempted  by  the 
Secretary  frLm  definition  as  a  poultry  product 
under  such  condlUons  as  the  .Secretary  may 
prescribe  to  assure  that  the  poultry 
ingredients  In  such  products  are  not 
adulterated  and  that  such  products  are  not 
represented  as  poultry  products. 

■IK  I  The  term  adulterated'  .shall  apply  to 
any  poultry  product  under  une  or  more  of 
the  following  circuiriitaiices. 

"I  1)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
It  injurious  to  health:  but  in  caise  the  sub- 
stiUice    IS    nit    an    added    subttance.    such 


article  shall  nut  be  considered  adulterate<l 
under  this  clause  if  the  quantity  of  such 
substance  m  or  on  such  article  does  not 
I  rdlnarlly  render  it  injurious  to  health: 

■■i2mA»  If  It  bears  or  contains  (by  reason 
of  administration  of  any  substance  to  the 
live  poultry  or  otherwise)  any  .idded  poison- 
ous or  added  deleterious  substance  (other 
than  one  which  is  il)  a  pesticide  chemical  in 
or  on  a  raw  agricultural  ccnimodity;  (11)  a 
food  .iddltive:  or  iilil  a  color  additive)  which 
may.  In  the  Judement  of  the  .secretary,  make 
such  article  ■.iiitit  for  human  food: 

■iBi  If  It  is.  in  whole  or  In  part,  a  rnw 
agricultural  commodity  and  such  commodity 
bears  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical  which 
IS  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Food  Drue,  and  CosmeUc  Act 
■  iCl  if  It  bears  or  contains  any  food  addi- 
tive which  Is  luisafe  within  the  meaning  of 
section  409  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  anil 
Cosmetic  Act; 

•iD)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  color  ad- 
ditive which  is  unsafe  within  the  meaning 
of  section  70«  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act  Provided.  That  an  article 
which  is  not  otherwise  deemed  adulterated 
under  clause  iBi  iCi  or  (Dl  shall  never- 
theless be  deemed  adulterated  If  use  of  the 
pcsUclde  chemical,  food  addiUve.  or  color 
additive  in  or  on  such  article  Is  prohibited  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  in  ofBclal  estab- 
lishments: 

"(3)  If  It  consists  In  whole  or  in  part  ot 
any  filthy,  putnd.  or  decomposed  substance 
or  Is  for  any  other  reason  unsound,  un- 
healthful.  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit 
for  human  food; 

'■i4i  If  It  ha*  been  prepared,  packed,  or 
held  under  insanitary  conditions  whereby  It 
may  have  become  conumlnated  with  flltli 
or  whereby  it  may  have  been  rendered  in- 
jurious to  health: 

(5)  If  It  Is.  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  prod- 
uct of  any  poulUy  which  ha*  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter: 

"(6)  if  it*  container  Is  composed.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  poisonous  or  deleterlou.s 
substance  which  may  render  the  contenU  in- 
jurious to  health; 

"(7)  If  It  ha*  been  intentionally  subjected 
to  radiation,  vmlea*  the  use  of  the  radiation 
wa*  in  conformity  with  a  regulation  or  ex- 
emption in  effect  pursuant  to  secUon  409  of 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  or 
"(8)  If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
in  whole  or  in  part  omitted  or  obstructed 
therefrom:  or  if  any  substance  ha*  been  sub- 
stituted, wholly  or  in  part  therefor;  or  ;f 
damage  or  inferiority  has  been  concealed  in 
any  manner;  or  if  any  substance  has  been 
added  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith 
so  as  to  increase  Its  built  or  weight,  or  re- 
duce Its  quality  or  strength,  or  make  it  ap- 
pear better  or  of  greater  value  than  It  Is. 

"(h)  The  term  mlsbranded'  shall  apply 
to  any  poultry  product  under  one  or  more  ol 
the  following  circumstances: 

•■(l)  If  lu  labeling  Is  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular; 

"  I  2 )  If  It  Is  offered  for  sale  under  the  name 
of  another  food; 

"I  3 1  If  It  Is  an  imltaUon  of  another  food, 
unless  lU  label  bears,  in  type  of  uniform  size 
and  prominence,  the  word  Imitation'  and 
immediately  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  food 
imitated; 

"(4)  If  Its  container  Is  so  made,  formed, 
or  tilled  ris  to  be  misleading; 

"(5)  unless  It  bears  a  label  showing  <A) 
the  name  and  the  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer,  packer,  or  distributor;  and 
(Bi  an  accurate  statement  of  the  quantity 
of  the  prtxluct  in  terms  of  weight,  measure, 
or  numerical  count;  Proiided.  That  undtr 
clause  (Bi  of  this  subp.xragraph  (5),  rea.'x:!- 
able  variations  may  be  permitted,  and  ex- 
emptions as  to  fimall  packages  or  articles  not 
in  packages  or  other  containers  may  be  es- 
tablished by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 
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"(8)  If  any  •word,  statement,  or  other  In- 
formation requU-ed  by  or  under  authority  of 
this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  other  label- 
ing Is  not  prominently  placed  thereon  "With 
Buch  consplcuousness  (as  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  devices, 
m  the  labeling)  and  In  such  terms  as  to 
render  It  likely  to  be  read  and  understood 
by  the  ordinary  individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use; 

•■(7)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
.13  a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  stand- 
ard of  Identity  or  composition  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  un- 
der section  8  of  this  Act  unless  (A)  It  con- 
forms to  such  definition  and  standard,  and 
( B)  Its  label  bears  the  name  of  the  food  spec- 
ified m  the  definition  and  standard  and. 
insofar  as  may  be  required  by  such  regula- 
tions, the  common  names  of  optional  in- 
gredient* (other  than  spices,  flavoring,  and 
coloring)    present  In  such  food; 

"(8)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  a  food  foe  which  a  standard  or  standards 
of  fill  of  container  have  been  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  section 
8  of  thU  Act.  and  it  falls  below  the  standard 
of  fill  of  container  applicable  thereto,  unless 
Its  label  bears.  In  such  manner  and  form 
as  such  regulations  sp)eclfy,  a  statement  that 
It  falls  below  such  standard; 

"(9)  if  it  U  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
o!  subparagraph  (7i,  unless  Its  label  bears 
(Al  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  food. 
If  any  there  be.  and  (B)  In  case  It  Is  fabri- 
cated from  two  or  more  Ingredients,  the  com- 
mon or  usual  name  of  each  such  ingredient: 
except  that  spices,  flavoring,  and  colorings 
may,  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  be 
designated  a*  sploes,  flavorings,  and  colorings 
without  nantlng  each:  Provided,  That  to  the 
extent  that  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment* of  clatue  (B)  of  this  subparagraph 
(9)  IJ  Impracticable  or  results  In  deception 
or  unfair  oompeUtlon,  exemption*  shall  be 
established  by  regulation*  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(10)  U  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
for  special  dietary  uses  tmless  Its  label  bears 
such  Information  concerning  It*  vitamin, 
mineral,  and  oither  dietary  properties  a*  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
determines  to  be,  and  by  regulations  pre- 
scribes as,  necessary  In  order  fully  to  Inform 
jnirchasers  as  to  Its  value  for  such  uses; 

"(11)  if  It  bears  or  contains  any  artificial 
flavoring,  artificial  coloring,  or  chemical  pre- 
ser\atlve.  unless  It  bears  labeling  stating  that 
f.xct:  Proi'tded,  That,  to  the  extent  that  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph (11)  Is  impracticable,  exemptions 
.shall  be  established  by  regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary;  or 

••(12)  if  it  falls  to  bear  on  Its  containers 
its  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe, the  official  inspection  legend  and  offi- 
ciil  establishment  number  of  the  establish- 
ment where  the  article  was  processed,  and, 
unrestricted  by  any  of  the  foregoing,  such 
other  inform.Ttlon  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire in  such  regulations  to  assure  that  It 
wTil  not  have  false  or  misleading  labeling 
and  that  the  public  will  be  informed  of  the 
manner  of  handling  required  to  maintain  the 
firlicle  in  a  wholesome  condition. 

••(1)  The  term  •Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  delegate. 

"iji  The  term  'person'  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  business  unit. 

"(k)  Tlie  term  'inspector'  means:  (1)  an 
employee  or  official  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ernme'nt  authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  in- 
spect poultry  and  poultry  products  under 
the  r.uthorlty  of  this  Act.  or  (2)  any  em- 
ployee or  official  of  the  government  of  any 
State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  Inspect  poul- 
try and  poultry  products  under  authority  of 
this  Act.  under  an   agreement  entered  Into 


between  the  SecreUry  and  the  appropriate 
State  or  other  agency. 

"(1)  Tlie  term  'official  mark'  means  the 
official  Inspection  legend  or  any  other  sym- 
bol prescrlljed  by  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
to  identify  the  status  of  any  article  or  poul- 
try under  this  Act. 

"(m)  The  term  ofriCial  inspection  legend' 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  an  arUcle  was 
Inspected  for  wholesomene,s8  in  accordance 
with  this  Act.  "Hie  Secretary  shall  not  require 
any  change  in  the  official  inspection  legend 
m  use  under  this  Act  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment  of    the    Wholesome    Poultry    Products 

Act. 

■■(n)  Tlie  term  'offlcial  certificate'  means 
any  cerUflcate  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  for  Issuance  by  an  inspector  or 
other  person  performing  official  functions  un- 
der this  Act. 

"(o)  The  term  'official  de\ice'  means  any 
device  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  in  applying  any  offlcial  mark. 
"(p>  The  term  official  establishment' 
means  any  establishment  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  at  winch  inspection  of  the 
slaughter  of  poultry,  or  the  processing  of 
poultry  products,  is  iA.iinta.iied  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act. 

"(q)  The  term  'luspectioii  beriice'  means 
the  offlcial  Government  service  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  having  the  responsibility  lor 
carrj'lng  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(r)  The  term  container'  or  package'  in- 
clude* any  \>ox.  can,  tin,  cloth,  pListic.  or 
other  receptacle,  wrapper,  or  cover 

"(S)  Tlie  term  'label'  means  a  dl.splay  of 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  any 
article  or  the  immediate  container  mot  in- 
cluding packaged  liners)  of  any  article:  und 
the  term  'labeling'  means  all  labels  and 
other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter 
(1)  upon  any  article  or  any  of  its  contalner.<; 
or  wrappers,  or  (2)  accompanying  such 
Article 

"(t)  The  term  'shipping  conUilnef  means 
any  container  used  or  Intended  for  use  in 
packaging  the  product  packed  in  an  imme- 
diate container. 

"(u)  The  term  •immediate  container"  in- 
cludes any  consumer  package;  or  any  other 
container  in  which  poultry  products,  not 
consumer  packaged,  are  packed. 

"(V)  The  term  'capable  of  use  .is  human 
food'  shall  apply  to  any  carcass,  or  part  or 
product  of  a  carcass,  of  any  poultry,  unless  It 
Is  denatured  or  otherwise  identified  as  re- 
quired by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  deter  its  use  as  human  iood.  or  it 
is  naturally  inedible  by  humans. 

"(w)  The  term  •proces,=ed'  means  .slaugh- 
tered, canned,  salted.  stulTcd  rendered,  boned. 
cut  tip.  or  otherwise  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed. 

"(X)  The  term  Federal  Food.  Drug,  .md 
Cosmetic  Act'  means  the  Act  so  entitled,  ap- 
proved June  25.  1938  (52  Slat  1040),  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto. 

'•ly)  The  terms  •pesticide  chemical',  "food 
additive',  'color  additive',  and  'raw  agricul- 
tural conunodlty'  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ings for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  under  the 
Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Coiinetic  Act 

"izi  The  term  'poultry  products  broker^ 
means  any  person  engaged  m  the  business  of 
buying  or  selling  poultry  products  on  com- 
mission, or  otherwise  negotiating  purchases 
or  sales  of  such  articles  other  than  for  his 
own  account  or  as  an  employee  or  another 
person. 

";aa)  The  term  Tenderer'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  rendering 
carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  of  the  car- 
casses, of  poultry,  except  rendering  conducted 
under  insp>ectlon  or  exemption  under  this 
Act. 

"(bb)  The  term  •animal  food  manufac- 
turer' means  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  or  processing  animal 


food  derived  wholly  or  in  part  from  carcasses, 
or  parts  or  prodticts  of  the  carcasses,  of  \io\\\- 
irv." 

Sfc.  5    Section  5  of  said  Act  i21  U  SC   4.'>4 ) 
i.s  hereby  amended  to  read : 

•Src  5  I  a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  CT^re^s 
to  iirotect  the  con.suming  public  from  tioiiltrv 
products  that  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
and  to  lussist  :n  efTorts  by  State  and  other 
goveri:ir,pnt  aeencies  to  accomplish  tlii.s  ob- 
jective  In  furtherance  of  tlii.s  jxilicy — 

•■ill    The    Secretary    is    atithorized.    when- 
ever he  determines   that   it  would  effectu.iie 
t'le  purposes  f  f   this  Act.  to  cooperate  with 
the   appropriate  State  aeency   In   developing 
and   iidministering   a   State   poultry   product 
inspection  program  In  any  State  which  lias 
enacted   a  mandatory  State  poultry  product 
inspection    law    that    imposes    ante    mortem 
and  i->ost  morteiii  inspection,  relnspectlon  and 
sanitation    requirement;    tliat    are    at    lea.st 
equal   to  those  under  this  Art.  with  respect 
to  all   or  certain   classes  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  State  in  .slaughtering  jKiultry  or  proc- 
essing  poultry   product.s   for   tise   ;ts   humnii 
food  solely  for  dlsiribtition  within  Kuch  State 
•  i2l    The  Sccret;iry  is  further  authorized, 
whenever   lie   determines   that    it   would    ef- 
iecluate  tlie  purposes  of  tliis  Act.  to  coopi-rnte 
with  ..pproprlate  State  agencies  in  develop- 
ing and  admlnisterlne  State  progr.tms  \inder 
St.ite    laws    containing    nuthorltles    at    leri.>'t 
equal    to    those    provided    in    section    11    --.t 
this  Act:   and  to  cooperate  with  other  nt^en- 
ctes  of  tlie  United  States  in  carrying  out  nnv 
provlslon.s  of   Hiis   Act    In   carrying  out   the 
provisions   of    this    Act.    the   Secretary    may 
conduct    such    examinations.    Investigation--. 
and  inspections  as  lie  determines  practicable 
through  :>ny  officer  or  employee  of  any  .State 
or    Territory    or    the    District    of    Col'imbl-v 
comml.ssloned    by    the    Secretary    fiT    sucii 
purpose 

'  >3)  Ccxiperatlon  with  State  aeencies  un- 
der this  section  may  Include  lurnl'hlng  to 
the  appropriate  State  agency  il)  advisory 
assistance  in  planning  and  otherwise  de- 
veloping an  adequate  State  program  tinder 
the  State  law:  and  ill)  technical  and  labora- 
tory a.-!slstnnce  and  training  (including  nec- 
essnry  curricular  and  Instructional  materials 
and  equipment),  and  financial  and  other  aid 
for  administration  of  !:uch  a  program  The 
amount  to  be  contributed  to  any  State 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  from 
Federal  funds  lor  any  year  shall  not  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  tlie  estimated  total  cost 
of  the  cooperative  program:  and  the  Federal 
fund.s  .=  haU  be  allocated  among  the  States 
desiring  to  cooperate  on  an  equitable  basis 
Such  cooperation  and  payment  shall  be  con- 
tingent at  all  times  upon  the  administration 
of  the  State  program  in  a  manner  which 
the  Secretary,  in  consultation  -with  the  ap- 
propriate advisory  committee  appointed  un- 
der sut5paragraph  '4).  deerns  .;dequate  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"1 4)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advi.sory 
commuters  con.slsting  of  .such  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  Slate  agencies  ;.s  the 
Secret. -irv  and  the  State  agencies  may  desig- 
nate -o  'consult  with  him  concerning  State 
and  Federal  proerams  with  rrspect  to  poultry 
prod-.ict  inspection  and  other  matters  witliin 
the  scope  of  this  Act.  including  evaluating 
Slate  programs  I  .r  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
obtaining  belter  coordination  and  more  unl- 
formitv  ..mong  the  State  rrr?rains  and  be- 
fsn-een  the  P'ederai  and  Si.te  progrnir.s  and 
adequate  protection  of  constimers 

'■ibl  The  appropriate  Slate  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  t;nder 
this  Act  shall  be  a  single  agency  in  the  State 
which  Is  pnniarlly  responsible  for  the  co- 
ordination of  the  State  programs  having 
objectives  timiiar  to  thore  under  this  Act. 
When  tlie  Slate  program  includes  perform- 
ance of  certain  functions  by  a  municipality 
or  other  subordinate  governmental  unit,  such 
\mit  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
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"(cKl)   U  th«  Secretary  han  reastpn  to  be- 
lieve,  by   thirty  days   prior   to   the  expiration 
1  f   two  years   a/ter  ena<tment  ff   the  Whole- 
:  ome  Poultry  Products  Act    that  a  StAt«  has 
fiilled    to   develop    or    it    not   enforcinsj     with 
nwpect  to  all  ealabliahmenta  within  ita  jiirls- 
(llcUon  (except  those  that  would  be  exempted 
(rom  Pedeml  Inspecuon  under  subpara^jrraph 
{2)  of  ttala  paragraph   ici  i   at  which  poultry 
are  slftugrhtered   or  poultry  products  are  proc- 
fsaed  for  u«e  ha  human  food    solely  fiw  dis- 
tribution within  such  State   and  the  products 
(,f     such     BBtabllshmenU      re<iulrement«     at 
leas'   equal  to  thoee  unposert   under  secuons 
1  4     «-10.    and    13   ii    of    th:s    Act     he    shall 
irompUy   notify   the  CKnernor   of    the   St«te 
of  this  fact   If  the  Secretary  determines   after 
consul Utlon  with  the  Governor  of  the  State 
UT  representative  selected  by  him    that  such 
requirements   have   not   been   developed   and 
Hcuvated.    he   shall    promptly    after    the    ex- 
piration  of   sucJi    two-year    period   designate 
such  St*t«  as  one  in  which  the  provisions  of 
said  sections  of  tiUs  Act  shall  apply  to  opera- 
ttoni   an*  transactions   wholly   within   such 
tit*»     Fr^Kfided.   ThAt   If    the   Secretary    has 
iea»on  to  believe  that  the  State  w.ll  activate 
such    requlremenu    within    one    additional 
year,  he  may  delay  such  designation  for  said 
period,    and   not   designate    the   State     if    he 
determines  at  the  end  of   the   vear  that  the 
etate  then  has  such  requirements  in  effective 
operation    The   Secretary   ahall    publish    any 
such  designation  In  the  Federal  Register  and 
upon  the  expiraUon  of  thirty  days  .ifter  such 
publlc&llon.    the   provisions   of   said    sections 
of    this   Act    shall    apply    to    operations    and 
transactions  and  to  fwrsons  en«a«ed  therein 
In  the  State  to  the  siune  extent  and  in   'Jie 
same  manner  as  if  such  operations  and  tnijis- 
actlons  were  conducted  m  or  fur  commerce 
However    notwithstanding   any    other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,   if   the  Secreuiry  deter- 
mines that  anv  establishment  within  a  State 
Is    producing    adulterated    poultry    producu 
for    dutrlbuuon    within    such    State    which 
would  clearly  endanger  the  public  health  he 
shall   notify    the  Governor   of    the   St-ite   and 
the  appropriate  advisory  comniitlee  provided 
for   by  subpara*?raph    iaii4i    o,f    this  section 
vi  such  fact  fcr  effecuve  acuon  under  SUte 
or  locai  law   If  the  State  does  not  take  action 
to    prevent   such    endaniferinK    uf    the    put>lic 
health   within  a  reasonable   time  after  such 
notice,    as   determined    by    the   Secretary     in 
light  of  the  risk  to  public  health    the  Secre- 
tary may  forthwith  designate  .mv  such  estab- 
lishment as  subject  to  the  pn)vi,sions  of  said 
sections    of    this    Act.    and     thereu(x>n    the 
estabUshment  <uid  i.>peraU)r  there<jf  shall  be 
subject    to    such    provisiojis    a-s    though    en- 
gaged  in   commerce   until  such    tune   as   the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  State  has  de- 
veloped   and    will    enlorce    requirements    at 
leiist    equal    tu    thoee    imposed    under    said 
sections 

i2i  The  provisions  of  this  Act  requiring 
Inspection  of  the  slaughter  of  poultry  and 
the  processing  of  poultry  pnxlucts  shall  not 
apply  to  operations  of  types  tr;iditionally 
and  usually  conducted  at  retail  stores  and 
restaurants,  when  conducted  at  any  retail 
store  or  restaurant  or  similar  retail-type  es- 
tablishment for  sale  in  normal  retail  quanti- 
ties or  service  of  such  articles  to  consumers 
at  such  establishments  if  such  establish- 
ments are  subject  to  such  inspection  provi- 
sions  only    under    this   par.igraph    ici 

,3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  anv  State  designated  under  this  para- 
graph ( c  \  has  developed  and  will  enforce 
State  poultry  products  inspection  require- 
ments at  least  equ.il  to  those  imposed  un- 
der the  aforesaid  sections  of  this  Act.  with 
respect  to  the  operations  and  transactions 
within  such  State  which  are  regulated  under 
subparagraph  i  1  i  of  this  paragraph  ici  he 
'haU  terminate  the  designation  of  such 
State  under  this  paragraph  ici  but  this 
5hall  not  preclude  the  subsequent  redesig- 
luitioa  ol  the  State  at  any  time  VP""  thirty 


days'  notice  to  the  Governor  and  publicn- 
tinn  m  the  Federal  Register  in  accordance 
with  this  paratsriph  and  any  State  may  be 
designated  upr>n  such  notice  and  publica- 
tion, at  any  time  after  the  period  specified 
in  this  paragraph  whether  or  not  the  State 
has  therefi>re  been  de8lgnate<l.  upon  the 
Secretary  determining  that  it  is  not  efTec- 
tlvely  enforcing  requirement*  :»l  least  equal 
to   those   imposed    under   said   sections 

"i4i  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  upon 
encatment  of  the  Wh.'lesome  Poultrv  Pnxl- 
ucts Act  and  periodically  thereafter  but  at 
least  annually  review  the  requirements  in- 
cluding the  enforcement  thereof  of  the  sev- 
eral States  not  designated  under  this  para- 
graph, ici  with  respect  to  the  slaughter  and 
the  processing  storage  handling,  and  dis- 
tribution of  poultry  products  and  inspection 
of  such  operations  and  annually  report 
thereon  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  in  the  report  required  in  section  37 
of  this  Act 

i5i  Poultrv  pnxlucts  under  State  inspec- 
tion at  any  establishment  in  any  SUte  not 
designated  under  this  paragraph  ic>  in  ac- 
cordance with  requirements  which  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  are  at  least  equal  to 
those  under  sections  1  4  6-  10  and  12  22  of 
this  Act  shall  be  eligible  for  distribution  in 
commerce  i  including  entry  into  any  estab- 
lishment at  which  inspection  Is  maintained 
under  this  Act  i  upon  the  same  basis  as 
pcjultry  pnxlucts  inspected  under  this  Act. 
when  they  are  marked  under  such  supervi- 
sion and  other  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
may  bv  regulation  prescribe,  with  a  com- 
bined      State-Federal       official       inspection 

legend 

id  I  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
■State'  means  anv  State  i  including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  i  or  organized 
terrltorv  ' 

Sec   6    Section  6  of  said  Act  (21  USC   455) 
is  herebv  .unended  as  follows 

,ai  Paragraph  lai  is  amended  to  read 
•lai  F»ir  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
entrv  into  or  flow  or  movement  in  commerce 
of  or  the  burdening  of  commerce  by.  an^ 
poultr>-  product  which  is  capable  of  use  as 
human  food  .uid  is  .vdultenited.  the  Secje- 
tary  shaJl.  where  and  to  the  extent  considered 
by  him  necessary  cause  to  be  made  by  In- 
spectors ante  mortem  inspection  of  poultry 
in  each  official  establishment  processing 
poultrv  or  poultrv  pnxlucts  tor  commerce  or 
otherwise   subject    to   inspection    under    Uiis 

Act  •• 

.bi  P;iragrnph  ibi  Is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  in  or  for  nriiirketlng  In  a  desig- 
nated city  or  area'  iiiid  subetltutmg  the 
phrase  'otherwise  subject  to  lnspe<nion  under 
this  Act",  by  inserting  the  word  'and'  be- 
fore the  word  reinspection  '  and  by  insert- 
ing the  phriLse  capable  of  use  ;ifi  human 
food'  after  the  phrase  poultry  products' 
the  first  time  the  latter  phrase  appears  in 
the  panmntph 

ICI  Paragraph  i  c  i  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  unwholesome  or  '  and  the  phrase 
not  unwholesome  .md"  each  time  they  ap- 
pear therein,  and  by  inserting  the  word 
"other  ■  before  the  phrase  poultry  pnxlucts  '. 
Sec  7  In  section  7  of  said  Act  i:;i  USC 
456 1  piiragntph  lai  Is  hereby  .imended  by 
deleting  the  phrase  in  or  for  marketing  m 
a  debigiiated  major  consuming  area'  .md 
subetiluung  the  phrase  "otherwise  subject 
to  inspection  under  this  Act  ".  by  deleting 
the  phnise  in  a  designated  major  consum- 
ing area  and  substituting  the  phrase  bur- 
densome effect  upon  commerce  and  by  de- 
leting the  phrase     unwholesome  or" 

Sec     8     SecUon    8    of    said    Act    (21    USC 
457 1    IS   hereby   amended   to  read 

Sec  8  lai  .All  poultry  pnxlucts  inspected 
at  any  official  eBUiblishment  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  .uid  found  to  be  not 
adulterated,  shall  at  the  ume  they  leave  the 


establishment  be*r,  In  distinctly  legible  form, 
on  their  shipping  containers  and  immediate 
containers  as  the  Secretary  may  require,  the 
information  required  under  paragraph  (h) 
of  section  4  of  this  Act 

ibi    The    SecreUry.    whenever    he    deter- 
mines such  action  Is  nececsary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  may  prescribe;   ill  the 
styles  and  sizes  of  type  to  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  material  required  to  be  Incorporated 
in  labeling  to  avoid  false  or  misleading  label- 
ing   m    marking    and    labeling    any    articles 
or  poultrv  subject  to  this  Act;   i2l  definitions 
and  standards  of  identity  or  composition  or 
articles   subject    to    this    Act   and    standards 
of  nil  of  container  for  such  articles  not  in- 
consistent   with   lUiy   Btich   standards   estab- 
lished   under    the    Federal    Pood.    Drug,   and 
Cosmetic   Act.   and   there  shall   be  consulta- 
tion   between   the   Secretary   and   the  Secre- 
tary of  Health    Education,  and  Welfare  prior 
to    the    Issuance    of    such    standards    under 
either  Act  relating  to  articles  subject  to  this 
Act    to    avoid    inconsistency   in   such   stand- 
ards  and   possible   impairment   of   the   coor- 
dinated   elTective    administration    of    these 
Acts     There    shall    also    be   consultaUon    be- 
tween the  SecreULr\'  and  an  appropriate  ad- 
visory committee   provided    for  In  section    5 
of    this    Act    prior    to   the   issuance   of   such 
standards   under   this   Act.   to  avoid,  insofar 
as    feasible,    inconsistency    between    Federal 
and  Slate  standards 

"ICI  No  article  subject  to  this  Act  shall  be 
sold  or  olTered  lor  sale  by  any  person  in  com- 
merce, under  any  name  or  other  marking 
or  labeling  which  Is  false  or  misleading,  or 
in  any  container  of  a  misleading  form  or 
size  but  established  trade  names  and  other 
marking  and  labeling  and  containers  which 
are  not  false  or  misleading  and  which  arc 
approved   by   the  Secretary  are  permitted. 

"  id)    If    the    Secretary    has   reason   to   be- 
lieve  that   any   marking   or    labeling   or   the 
size    or    form    of    any    container    In    use    or 
proposed  for  use  with  respect  to  any  article 
subject  to  this  Act  is  false  Is  misleading  In 
any  particular,  he  may  direct  that  such  use 
be  withheld  unless  the  marking,  labeling,  or 
container  is  modified  In  such  manner  as  he 
may  prescribe  so  that  It  will  not  be  false  or 
misleading    If  the  person  using  or  proposing 
to   use   the   marking,   labeling,   or   container 
dt)es  not  accept  the  determination  of  the  Sec- 
retary,  such   person  may   request  a  hearing, 
but    the    use    of    the    marking,    labeling,    or 
container  .shall,   if   the  Secretary  so  directs, 
be     withheld     pending     hearing     and     final 
determination    by    the    Secretary     Any    such 
determination  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
clusive  unless    within   thirty  days   after   re- 
ceipt of   notice  of  such  final  determination 
the  person  adversely  affected  thereby  appeals 
to   the   United   States   Court   of   Appeals   for 
the    circuit    in    which    such    person    has    Us 
principal  place  of  business  or  to  the  United 
.States  Court   of   Appeals   for   the  District  of 
Columbia    Circuit     The    provisions    of    sec- 
tion "204  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 
1921   (42  Stat    162.  as  amended;  7  USC    194 1 
shall    be   applicable    to   appeals    taken    under 
this  section   ■ 

Sec     9     Section    9    of    said    Act    (21    USC 
4581   Is  amended  to  read 

Sec  9  (ai  No  person  shall— 
"111  slaughter  any  poultry  or  process  any 
poultrv  products  which  are  capable  of  use  as 
human  food  at  anv  establishment  processing 
•  my  Mich  articles  lor  commerce,  except  m 
compli-'hce  with  the  requirements  ol  this 
Act. 

•"i2i  sell,  transport.  (->tfer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commerce  (Ai  any  poultry  products  which 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  and  are 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  at  the  time  ot 
.■^uch  sale,  transportation,  offer  for  sale  of 
traubportation  or  receipt  for  trarisporUtlon; 
or  iBl  any  poultry  pnxlucts  required  to  be 
inspected  under  this  Act  unless  they  have 
been  so  inspected  .md  passed; 
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"(3)  do.  with  respect  to  any  poultry 
products  which  are  capable  of  use  as  human 
food,  any  act  while  they  are  being  trans- 
ported In  commerce  or  held  for  sale  after 
buch  transporUUon.  which  la  Intended  to 
MUse  or  has  the  effect  of  causing  such  prod- 
ucts to  be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded; 

•  (4)  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  In 
commerce  or  from  an  official  establishment, 
any  slaughtered  poultry  from  which  the 
blood,  feathers,  feet.  head,  and  viscera  have 
not  been  removed  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept as  may  be  authorized  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary; 

•■(5)  use  to  his  own  advantage,  or  reveal 
other  than  to  the  authorized  representatives 
of  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
State  or  other  government  In  their  official 
capacity,  or  as  ordered  by  a  court  In  any 
judicial  proceedings,  any  Inlormatlon  ac- 
quired under  the  uutborlty  of  this  Act  con- 
cerning any  matter  which  Is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  a  trade  secret. 

•'(b)  No  brand  manufacturer,  printer,  or 
other  person  shall  cast,  print,  lithograph, 
ot  otherwise  make  any  device  conUlnlng  any 
official  mark  or  simulation  thereof,  or  any 
label  bearing  any  such  mark  or  simulation, 
or  any  form  of  official  certificate  or  simula- 
tion thereof,  except  as  authorized  by  the 
Secretary. 

'■(c)  No  person  shall  — 
••(1)    forge   any   official   device,   mark,    or 
certificate; 

"(2)  without  authorization  from  the  Sec- 
retary use  any  official  device,  mark,  or  certl- 
hcate,  or  simulation  thereof,  or  alter,  detach, 
deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark, 
ot  certificate; 

"(3)  contrary  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  fall  to  use.  or  to  detach, 
deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark. 
or  certificate; 

"(4)  knowingly  possess,  without  promptly 
notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  representative, 
any  official  device  or  any  counterfeit,  simu- 
lated, forged,  or  Improperly  altered  official 
certificate  or  any  device  or  label  or  any  car- 
ries of  any  poultry,  or  part  or  product  there- 
of, bearing  any  counterfeit,  simulated,  forged, 
or  Improperly  altered  official  mark; 

"(5)  knowingly  make  any  false  statement 
in  any  shipper's  certificate  or  other  nonofll- 
rlal  or  official  certificate  provided  for  in  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  or 
••(6)  knowingly  represent  that  any  article 
has  been  inspected  and  passed,  or  exempted, 
under  this  Act  when.  In  fact,  It  has,  respec- 
tively, not  been  so  Inspected  and  passed,  or 
exempted." 
Sec.  10.  Section  10  of  said  Act   (21  U.S.C. 

459)  Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "In  or  for  marketing  in  a  designated 
major  consuming  area"  and  substituting  the 
phrase  "otherwise  subject  to  this  Act". 

Sec.  11.  Section  11  of  said  Act  (21  USC. 

460)  is  hereby  amended  to  read: 
"(a>  Inspection  shall  not  be  provided  un- 
der this  Act  at  any  establishment  for  the 
si.iuehter  of  poultry  or  the  processing  of  any 
■  arcasses  or  parts  or  products  of  poultry, 
which  are  not  Intended  for  use  as  human 
t-xxi.  but  such  articles  shall,  prior  to  their 
offer  for  sale  or  transportation  In  commerce, 
tmless  naturally  Inedible  by  humans,  be  de- 
iiat'jred  or  other'wlse  identified  as  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  deter  their 
use  for  human  food.  No  person  shall  buy. 
-ell.  transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or  transpor- 
tation, or  receive  for  transportation.  In  com- 
merce, or  Import,  any  poultry  carcasses  or 
:>.iris  or  products  thereof  which  are  not  In- 

•  ?nded  for  vise  as  human  food  unless  they 
■re  denatured  or  otherwise  identified  as  re- 
quired by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  or 
;ire  naturally  Inedible  by  humans. 

lb)  The  following  classes  of  persons  shall, 
:  jr  (uch  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  not  to  eiceed  two 
years  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  for  good  cause  sho^wn,  keep  such 
records  as  are  properly  necessary  for  the 
effective  enforcement  of  this  Act  In  order  to 
Insure  against  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
poultry  products  for  the  American  consumer; 
and  all  persons  subject  to  such  requirements 
shall,  at  all  reasonable  times,  upon  notice  by 
a  duly  authorized  represent.itive  of  the  Sec- 
retary, afford  such  representative  access  to 
Uielr  places  of  business  and  opportunity  to 
examine  the  facilities,  inventory,  and  records 
thereof,  to  copy  all  such  records,  and  to  take 
reasonable  samples  of  their  Inventory  upon 
payment  of  the  fair  m.irket  \ulue  therefor-- 
"(1)  Any  person  that  engages  in  the  busi- 
ness of  slaughtering  any  poultry  or  process- 
ing, freezing,  packaging,  or  labeling  any  car- 
casses, or  parts  or  products  of  carcasses,  of 
any  poultry,  for  commerce,  for  use  as  lairnan 
food  or  animal  food, 

"(2)  Any  person  that  engages  in  the  busi- 
ness of  buying  or  selling  (as  jwultry  prod- 
ucts brokers,  wholesalers  or  otherwise),  or 
traiisportlng.  In  commerce,  or  storing  In  or 
for  commerce,  or  importing,  any  carcasses,  or 
p.\rU  or  producU  of  carcasses,  of  any  p<)ultry; 
"(3)  Any  person  that  engages  in  business. 
in  or  for  commerce,  as  a  renderer.  or  engages 
in  the  business  of  buying,  selling,  or  trans- 
porting, in  commerce,  or  Impi'rtlng,  any 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  piiullry  or 
parte  of  the  carcasses  of  any  poultry  that 
died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter, 

••(c)  No  person  shall  engage  In  business,  in 
or  for  commerce,  as  a  poultry  products 
broker,  renderer.  or  animal  food  manufac- 
turer, or  engage  in  business  in  commerce  as 
a  wholesaler  of  any  carcasses,  or  parts  or 
producte  of  the  carcasses,  of  any  poultry, 
whether  Intended  for  human  food  or  other 
purposes,  or  engage  in  business  as  a  public 
warehouseman  storing  any  such  articles  in  or 
for  commerce,  or  engage  in  the  business  of 
buying.  selUng.  or  transporting  in  commerce, 
or  importing,  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or 
diseased  poultry,  or  parU  of  the  carcasses  of 
any  poultry  that  died  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter,  unless,  when  required  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  he  has  registered  with 
the  Secretary  his  name,  and  the  address  of 
each  place  of  business  at  which,  and  all  trade 
names  under  which,  he  conducts  such 
business. 

"(d)  No  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
buying,  selling,  or  transporting  in  commerce, 
or  Importing,  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  dis- 
eased poultry,  or  any  parts  of  the  carcasses 
of  any  poultry  that  died  otherwise  than  by 
slatighter.  shall  buy,  sell,  transport,  offer  for 
sale  or  transportation,  or  receive  for  trans- 
portation, in  commerce,  or  import,  any  dead, 
dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  poultry  or  parts 
of  the  carcasses  of  any  poultry  that  died 
otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  unless  such 
transaction,  transportation  or  importation  is 
made  In  accordance  with  such  reeulatlons  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
such  poultry,  or  the  unwholesome  parts  or 
products  thereof,  will  be  prevented  from  be- 
ing used  for  human  food. 

••(e)  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary by  paragraph  (b(,  (O,  or  idi  of  th:.i 
section  with  respect  to  persons  eng.ned  in 
the  specified  kinds  of  business  m  or  for 
commerce  may  be  exercised  v.lth  respect  to 
persons  engaged.  In  any  State  or  organized 
territory,  in  such  kinds  of  business  but  not 
In  or  for  commerce,  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  consultation  ■with  nn  ap- 
propriate advisory  committee  provided  for  in 
section  5  of  this  Act,  that  the  btate  or  terri- 
tory dees  not  have  at  least  equal  r.uthorr-y 
under  its  laws  or  such  authority  is  not  exer- 
cised in  a  manner  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Including  the  State  or  territory 
providing  for  the  Secrctnry  or  his  represen- 
tative being  afforded  access  to  such  pliccs  of 
business  and  the  facilities,  inventories,  and 
records  thereof,  and  the  takiv.g  of  iea.sonable 
samples,  where  he  determines  necessary  in 
carrying  out   iiis  responsibiiiaes   ur-dt-r   this 


Act;  and  In  such  case  the  provisions  of  para- 
Kr;.ph  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  of  this  section,  re- 
ipectively.  sh.ill  apply  to  such  persons  to  the 
same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  "Acre  engaged  In  such  business  in  or  for 
commerce  and  the  transactions  ln\oI'.cd 
v.ere  in  commerce." 

Sfx.   12.  Section  12  of  bald  .^ct    ^21   U.oC. 
4G1)   is  hereby  amended  us  follows: 

la)    P.-iragraph   (a)    is  aniended  by  chai-t;- 
iiii?  the  fir-st  sentence  to  read: 

.\iiy  pcrr.on  who  \  iolatcs  the  provisions  of 
:,ccllou  9,  10.  11.  14,  or  17  of  this  Act  bli.ill  ))«» 
lined  not  more  than  SI. 000  or  iniprlsoi.ed  iiot 
inoic  than  one  year,  or  V>o1h;  but  if  .'uch  \lo- 
latlon  involves  intent  '.o  defraud,  or  imy  i"-''" 
iribution  or  attempted  dt.<:lrlbutlon  of  an 
article  that  Is  adulterated  (except  us  de- 
lliied  in  .section  4(g)(8)  of  this  Act),  such 
person  l.hall  be  lined  not  more  than  $10,000 
ur  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  years,  or 

'>"i'>""  ,       ... 

(bi  Paragraph  ib)  is  aniended  by  delet- 
ing the  phrase  ■  not  otherwise  eligible"  and 
substltuUng  the  phrase  ■  uUicrwl.se  not  ellgl- 
blo".  by  deleting  the  word  ■  .■  laughtercd  ' 
each  time  it  appears;  and  by  adding  the  fol- 
l,)wing  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph:  or  unless  the  currier  refuses  l> 
lurnisih  on  request  of  a  rcprcsei.latlve  of  the 
Secretary  the  name  and  address  of  the  por- 
Kou  from  whom  he  received  .such  poultry  or 
ixHilirv  products,  and  copies  <jf  all  docu- 
ments," if  any  there  be,  pertaining  to  lh<' 
delivery  of  the  poultry  or  jxaultry  products  l') 
such  carrier". 

(C|    A  new  paragraph  fc)  is  added  to  read: 
"(CI    Any  person  who  forcibly  iissaults.  le- 
sLstS,  opposes.  Impedes,  liiUmldates.  or  inler- 
leres  ■with  any  person  while  engaged  in  or  on 
account   of    the    performance    of    his   officl.il 
duties  under  this  Act  shall  l>e  fined  not  more 
than    S5,000   or    imprisoned    not    more    than 
three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  m  the  com- 
mission of  any  such  acts,  uses  a  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon,  shall   be  Uned   not  more 
than  $10,000   or   imprisoned   not  more   iha-i 
ten  vears,  or  both    Whoever  kills  any  person 
while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  punished  as  jirovided  under  sections 
nil  and  1 1 14  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.' 
Sec.    13,    la)    Section    14   of   said    Act    (21 
U.SC.  463)  is  hereby  amended  by  designating 
the  present  provisions  thereof  as  p.aragraph 
(bi;    by  inserting   the  word   'other"   before 
the  word  "rules"  in  said  paragraph;   and  by 
adding  a  new  paragraph  (a)  to  read: 

"  1  a  I  Tlie  Secretary  may  by  regulations  pre- 
scribe conditions  under  which  poultry  prod- 
ucts capable  of  use  as  human  food,  shall  be 
stored  or  otherwise  handled  by  any  person 
engaged  in  the  Inislness  of  buying,  sellinc. 
freezing,  storing,  or  transporting,  in  or  for 
commerce,  or  importing,  such  articles,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  deems  such  actions  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  ;;rtlcles  will  not  be 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  when  delivered  to 
the  consumer.  Violation  of  ..ny  such  regula- 
tions 1.5  tjrohlblted. 

ibl  Section  14  of  .said  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  nev.'  subsection; 

■ic)  In  applvlng  ihe  provi.^io.is  of  section 
553 ic)  <A  title  5.  United  .States  C-ode,  to  pro- 
posed r'.;le:".aking  nr.der  this  Act.  an  oppor- 
tur.:ty  for  the  c>ral  presentation  ol  \  lews 
.■^h."-.!!  be  accorded  .lil  interested  persons.'' 

Sfc.  14  Section  15  of  said  Act  (21  U  fi.C 
4C4i   is  liercby  amended  as  rollows: 

lai  In  paragraph  lai.  subparagrapli  .  I  i  :s 
deleted  and  subparagraphs  (2i.  i3t.  and  (4) 
are  designated.  :espcotr.e!y.  as  .--ubrarasr.i^hs 
(  n  .  f2i'.  and  13  r. 

(b)  In  paragraph  (a),  in  redesignated  :-i:b- 
par.-'ffraph  i2)  (formerly  (31 ).  the  date  "July 
1.  19G0'  is  deleted  and  the  date  "January  1. 
1970"  is  ijutastltuted  therefor; 

ci  Paragraph  (bi  Is  redesignated  as  para- 
graph (ei  and  new  paragraphs  (bi,  <c).  and 
(d )  arc  added  to  read ; 
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"(b)  The  SecretAry  may  under  such  sani- 
tary condUlona  aa  he  may  by  regulaticms 
preacribe.  exempt  from  the  inspection  re- 
murement*  of  thi8  Act  the  slauffhter  of  poul- 
try, and  the  proceaaJng  of  poultry  produrta. 
by  any  perstni  m  any  Terrlt4iry  not  organized 
with  a  legislative  body  solely  tor  distribution 
wuhln  such  Territory,  when  the  Secretary 
determines  that  it  Is  impracticable  to  provide 
such  Inspection  within  the  llmlU  of  funds 
appropriated  for  administration  of  this  Act 
and  that  such  exemption  will  aid  In  the 
effective  adminlatration  of   this   Act 

'ici'li  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  iii  poultry  producers  with  re- 
sppct  U3  poultry  of  their  own  rulslng  on 
their  own  farms  P'-ovided  That  such  pro- 
ducers slaughter  not  more  than  4  000  turkeys 
or  not  more  than  m  equivalent  number  of 
birds  of  all  species  clurln«  the  calendar  year 
for  which  this  exemption  is  being  determined 
i4  5  birds  of  otner  species  being  deemed  the 
equlv.ilent  of  one  turkey  i  Provided  furtner 
That  such  poultry  prrxiucers  do  not  engage 
in  buylBg-  or  selling  poultry  products  other 
th«kn  tboae  produced  from  poultry  raised 
on  their  own  farm*  Provided  further  That 
nur.e  of  such  poultry  nvoves  in  commerce  i  as 
defined  m  secuon  4(ai  of  this  Acti  other 
than  directly  t<>  household  con.sumers  or 
restaurant*,  hotels  and  boarding  houses  for 
use  m  their  own  dining  rooms  or  in  the 
preparauon  of  meals  for  sale  direct  to  con- 
sumers only  provided  further  That  such 
prrKlucers  do  not  engage  in  selling  drcBsed 
poultry  or  poultry  product*  which  are  not 
sound,  healthful,  clean,  and  otherwise  flt 
for  human  food,  nor  i  ll  i  to  Any  person  who 
slaughters  processes  or  sells  poultry  the 
wholesale  dreesed  value  •)f  which  does  not 
exceed  $15  000  during  the  current  calendar 
year  Provided.  That  none  of  such  poultry 
move*  in  commerce  i  a<  defined  in  secUon 
4iai  of  this  Act)  Provided  further  That 
such  persons  do  not  engage  in  selling  dressed 
poultry  or  poultry  products  which  are  not 
sound,  healthful,  clean,  and  otherwise  flt 
for  human  food,  nor  ( ill  i  to  the  slaughtering 
by  any  person  lA  poultry  of  his  own  raising, 
and  the  pwoieeaing  by  him  .*nd  transporta- 
Uon  in  commerce  of  the  poultry  products 
exclusively  for  use  by  him  and  memberB  of 
his  household  and  his  nonpaying  guests  and 
employees,  nor  ilvi  to  the  custom  slaughter 
by  any  person  of  poultry  delivered  by  the 
owner  thereof  for  such  slaughter  and  the 
procefl6in«  by  such  slaughterer  and  transpor- 
tation in  commerce  of  the  poultry  products 
exclusively  for  use  m  the  household  of  such 
owner  by  him  and  members  of  his  house- 
hold and  his  nonpaying  guests  and  em- 
plovees  Provided  That  such  custom  slaugh- 
terer does  not  engage  m  the  business  of  buy- 
ing i^T  selling  any  poultry  products  capable  of 
use  as  human  food. 

i2i  In  addition  to  the  specific  exemptions 
provided  herein  the  Secretary  shall,  when 
he  determines  that  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers from  adultered  '>r  misbranded  poul- 
trv  products  will  not  be  impaired  by  such 
action,  provide  by  regulation  tor  further 
exempting  the  operation  and  products  of 
small  enterprises  i  Including  poultry  pro- 
ducers! engaged  In  slaughtering  and  or 
cutuug  up  poultry  for  distribution  as  car- 
casses or  parts  thereof,  which  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  only  under  sec- 
tion 5ici  from  such  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  while  still  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  .ululterated  or  mis- 
branded  products,  under  such  conditions, 
including  sanitary  requirements,  as  he  shall 
prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  Provided.  That  any  such  further  exemp- 
tion may  be  revoked  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  any  establishment  If  he  deter- 
mines that  the  operations  of  an  establish- 
ment under  the  exemption  have  resulted  or 
will  result  in  the  distribution  of  adulterated 
or  misbranded  poultry  products  or  that  the 


openitor  of   the  establishment  has  failed   to 
omply   with  the  conditions  of  exemption 

id  I  Tlie  iululteratlon  and  misbranding 
provlsloixs  of  this  Act.  other  thAn  the  re- 
quirement of  the  inspection  legend,  shall 
apply  to  articles  which  are  exempted  from 
inspection  or  not  required  to  be  inspected 
under  this  secUon  except  as  otherwise  speci- 
fied under  panvgniphi  lai  and  lO    ' 

Sec     is    Section    16   of  said   Act    (21    U  S  C. 
465 1  is  hereby  .imended  to  read 

Sec  1«  The  Se<-retarT  may  limit  the  entry 
of  poultry  prtKluctfl  md  other  materials  into 
any  official  ("stabll.shmcnt  under  s\ich  condi- 
tions as  he  mav  prescribe  to  .tssure  that  al- 
lowing the  entry  of  such  articles  lnt4)  such 
insperred  establishments  will  be  consistent 
with  the  purp<^>ses  of  thl.s  Act    ' 

Sec     1«    Section     17   of    said    Act    i21    USC 
466  I   IS  hereby  amended  to  read 

Sec  17  lai  No  poultry  products  which 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  shall  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  if  such  ar- 
•icles  .ire  .idulterated  or  misbranded  and  un- 
less they  comply  with  all  the  inspection. 
building  construction  standards,  iuid  all 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations 
l.<»ued  t-hereunder  applicable  to  such  articles 
in  commerce  within  the  United  States  All 
such  impiirted  articles  shall,  upon  entry  into 
the  United  States  be  deemed  and  treated  iis 
domestic  articles  subject  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  Provided.  That  they  shall 
be  marked  and  labeled  >»s  required  by  such 
regulations  for  Imported  articles  Prot  idfd 
further.  That  nothing  in  UUs  section  shall 
apply  to  any  individual  who  purchases  p>oul- 
tn-  producU  i>utslde  the  United  States  for 
his  own  consumption  except  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  poultry  products  shall  not 
exceed  rUty  pounds 

hi  Ihe  Secretary  may  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  destruction  of 
all  -such  .irtlcles  which  are  Imported  con- 
trary to  this  section,  unless  i  1  i  they  are  ex- 
ported by  the  consignee  within  the  time 
axed  therefor  by  the  Secretary,  or  i2i  In  the 
case  of  articles  which  are  not  in  compliance 
with  the  Act  solely  because  of  misbranding, 
such  articles  are  brought  into  compliance 
with  tjie  Act  under  supenlslon  of  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Secretary. 

(Ci  Ail  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  respect  to  any  article  which  Is 
imported  (xmtrary  to  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  payment  shall  consUtute  a  Hen 
a^aliust  such  article  and  any  other  article 
thereafter  impt>rted  under  this  Act  by  or 
for   such   owner  or   consignee 

"id»  The  knowing  importation  of  any 
article  contrary  to  this  section  la  prohibited. 

"lei  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  ot  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Comml'*ee  "h  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  (-(unprehenslve  and 
detailed  written  report  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  section  during  the 
immediately  preceding  calendar  year  Such 
report  shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 
to — 

(li  a  cerUflcatlon  by  the  Secretary  that 
foreign  plants  exporting  poultry  products 
referred  to  In  subsection  lai  of  this  sec- 
Uon have  compiled  with  requirements  at 
least  equal  to  all  the  inspection,  building 
construction  standards  and  all  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  regulations  Issued 
thereunder; 

"i2i  the  names  and  locations  of  plants 
authorized  or  permitted  to  have  Imported 
into  the  United  States  therefrom  poultry 
products  referred  to  m  subsection  la)  of 
this  section. 

■  (:ti  the  number  of  Inspectors  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
calendar  year  concerntd  who  were  assigned 
to  iiuspect  plants  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(ei  (2)   hereof  and  the  Ire<tuency  with  which 


each  such  plant  was  Inspected  by  such  In- 
spectors; 

(41  the  number  of  Inspectors  licensed  by 
each  country  irom  which  any  ImporUs  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section  were 
imported  who  were  assigned,  during  the  cal- 
endar year  concerned,  to  inspect  such  im- 
ports and  the  facilities  In  which  such  im- 
ports were  handled  and  the  frequency  and 
effectiveness  of  such  Inspections;   and 

■•(5)  the  total  volume  of  poultry  products 
referred  to  in  subsection  (at  of  this  section 
which  was  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  concerned  from 
each  country,  including  a  separate  Itemiza- 
tion of  the  volume  of  each  major  category 
of  such  imports  from  each  country  during 
such  year,  and  a  detailed  report  of  rejectlon.s 
ot  planu  and  producU  because  of  lallurr 
U)  meet  appropriate  sUindards  prescribed  by 
this  Act  • 

Sec  17  Section  18  of  said  Act  (21  USC 
467 1   Is  hereby  lunnended  to  read 

'Sec.  18  lu)  Tlie  Secretary  may  (for 
such  period,  or  indefinitely,  its  he  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act)  refuse  to  provide,  or  withdraw,  lnsp>ec- 
tlon  service  under  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  establishment  if  he  determines,  after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  Is  accorded  to  the 
applicant  for.  or  recipient  of.  such  service, 
that  such  applicant  or  recipient  is  unfit  to 
engage  in  any  business  requiring  Inspection 
upon  this  Aot  because  the  applicant  or 
recipient  or  anyone  reeponslbly  connected 
with  the  applicant  or  recipient,  lias  been  con- 
victed, in  any  Federal  or  State  court,  wlthm 
the  previous  ten  years  of  1 1 )  iiny  felony  or 
more  than  one  misdemeanor  under  any  law 
based  upon  Uie  acquiring,  handling,  or  dis- 
trlbuung  of  adulterated,  mislabeled,  or  de- 
ceptively packaged  food  or  fraud  In  connec 
tlon  with  transactions  in  food;  or  (21  any 
felony,  involving  fraud,  bribery,  extortion 
or  any  other  act  or  circumstance  Indicating 
a  lack  of  the  integrity  needed  for  the  con- 
duct of  operatlcms  affecting  the  public 
heaJth  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  .i 
person  shall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly 
connected  with  the  business  If  he  was  .i 
partner,  otficer.  director,  holder,  or  owner 
of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  its  voting  stock 
or  employee  In  a  managerial  or  executUe 
capacity. 

(b)  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  Inspection 
service  from  any  official  establishment  for 
failure  to  deelroy  condemned  poultry  prod- 
ucts as  required  under  section  6  of  this 
Act.  or  other  failure  of  an  official  establish- 
ment to  comply  with  the  requirements  as  to 
premises,  facilities,  or  equipment,  or  the 
operation  thereof,  as  provided  in  section  7 
of  this  Act.  or  the  refusal  of  inspection 
•service  to  .%nv  applicant  therefor  because  if 
failure  to  comply  with  any  requirements 
under  section  7.  the  applicant  for,  or  recipi- 
ent of.  the  service  shall,  upon  request,  be 
afforded  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  re- 
spect to  the  merits  or  validity  of  such  action: 
but  sucii  withdrawal  or  refusal  shall  c<^>n- 
unue  in  effect  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  Secretary. 

■  ici  The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary  when  made  after  opportunity  for 
hearing,  with  respect  to  withdrawal  or  re- 
tusal  of  inspection  service  under  this  Act 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  imless  the 
affected  applicant  for.  or  recipient  of.  inspec- 
tion service  files  application  for  JudlcisU 
review  within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  order  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  as  provided  In  section  8  of  this 
Act  Judicial  review  of  any  such  order  shall 
be  upon  the  record  upon  which  the  deter- 
mination and  order  are  based.  The  provi- 
sions of  section  204  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  as  amended,  shall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  taken  unden  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec  18  Sections  19  through  22  of  said 
Act  t21  use,  468,  469,  461  note)  are  hereby 
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redesignated  as  sections  26.  26.  28,  and  29, 
respectively,  and  new  sections  19.  20,  21,  22, 
23.  24.  and  27  are  added  to  the  Act  to  read, 
respectively: 

•Sec,  19.  Whenever  any  poultry  product,  or 
any  product  exempted  from  the  definition 
of  a  poultry  product,  or  any  dead,  dying,  dis- 
abled, or  diseased  poultry  Is  found  by  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
upon  any  premises  where  It  is  held  for  pur- 
poses of,  or  during  or  after  distribution  in, 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  this  Act, 
and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
article  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  and  Is 
capable  of  use  as  human  food,  or  that  It  has 
not  been  inspected,  in  violation  of  the  pro- 
\islons  of  thU  Act  or  of  any  other  Federal 
law  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  that  It  has  been 
or  Is  Intended  to  be.  distributed  In  violation 
of  any  such  provisions.  It  may  be  detained 
by  such  representative  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  twenty  days,  pending  action  under 
section  20  of  this  Act  or  notlficaUon  of  any 
Federal.  State  or  other  governmental  au- 
thorities having  Jurisdiction  over  such  article 
or  poultry,  and  shall  not  be  moved  by  any 
person,  from  the  place  at  which  It  la  located 
when  so  detained,  until  released  by  such 
representative.  All  official  marks  may  be  re- 
quired by  such  representative  to  be  removed 
from  such  article  or  poultry  before  It  is 
released  unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  the  article  or  poultry 
IS  eligible  to  retain  such  marks. 

"Sec.  20.   (a)   Any  poultry  product,  or  any 
(lead,   dying,   disabled,   or   diseased   poultry, 
;hat   Is   being   transported   :n   commerce   or 
utherwlse  subject  to  this  Act.  or  la  held  for 
.■>ale  in  the  United  States  after  such  transpor- 
tation, and  that  ( 1 )  is  or  has  been  processed, 
.sold,  transported,  or  otherwise  distributed  or 
offered  or  received  for  distribution  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act.  or  (2)   Is  capable  of  use  as 
human    food    and    is    adulterated    or    mis- 
branded. or  (3)  in  any  other  way  Is  in  vlola- 
•lon  of  this  Act.  shall  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  and  seized  and  condemned,  at 
.iny  time,  on  a  libel  of  Information  In  any 
United  Slates  district  court  or  other  proper 
court  as  provided  In  section  21  of  this  Act 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  article 
or  poultry  Is  found.  If  the  article  or  poultry 
Is  condemned.    It   shall,   after   entry  of  the 
decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale 
.is  the  court  may  direct  and  the  proceeds.  If 
sold,    less    the    court    costs    and    fees,    and 
storage  and  other  proper  expenses,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  article  or  poultry  shall  not  be  sold 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the 
laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  It  Is  sold: 
Provided.  That  upon  the  execution  and  de- 
livery  of   a   good    and   sufficient   bond   con- 
ditioned that  the  article  or  poultry  shall  not 
be  .sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to 
the  jirovlslons  of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  the 
Jurisdiction  In  which  disposal  la  made,  the 
court  may  direct  that  such  article  or  poultry 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof  subject  to 
such   supervision  by   authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  as  la  necessary  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  applicable  laws.  When  a 
decree  of   condemnation   Is   entered   against 
the  article  or  poultry  and  it  is  released  under 
bond,  or  destroyed,  court  costs  and  fees,  and 
storage  and  other  proper  expenses  shall  be 
.iwarded   against   the   person.   If   any.   Inter- 
vening as  claimant  of  the  article  or  poultry. 
The    proceedings    In   such    libel   cases   shall 
conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  to  the  pro- 
ceedings   In    admiralty,    except    that    either 
party  may  demand  trial  by  Jury  of  any  Issue 
of    fact    Joined    In    any    case,    and    all   such 
proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
In  no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  con- 
demnation or  seizure  conferred  by  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  other  laws. 


"Sec.  21.  The  United  States  district  courts. 
the  District  Court  of  Ouam.  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  court 
of  American  Samoa,  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  other  territories,  are  vested 
with  jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  and 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of.  this 
Act,  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  all  other 
kinds  of  cases  arising  arising  under  this 
Act,  except  as  provided  in  section  8(d)  or 
18  of  this  Act.  All  proceedings  for  the  en- 
forcement or  to  restrain  violations  of  this 
Act  shall  be  by  and  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States.  Subpenas  for  witnesses  who  are  re- 
quired to  attend  u  cd\.iTt  of  the  United  States, 
In  any  district,  may  run  into  any  other  dis- 
trict in  any  such  proceeding. 

"Sec  22.  For  the  efficient  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  provisions 
(Including  penalties)  of  sections  6.  8.  9. 
and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  as  amended  (38  Stat  721-723.  as 
amended;  15  U.S.C.  46.  48.  49.  and  50)  (except 
paragraphs  (c)  through  (h)  of  section  6  and 
the  last  paragraph  of  section  9 ) ,  and  the 
provisions  of  subsection  409(1)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (48  Stat  1096.  as 
amended;  47  U.S.C.  409(1)),  are  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  In  administering  and 
enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
any  person  with  respect  to  whom  such  au- 
thority U  exercised.  The  Secretary,  in  person 
or  by  such  agents  as  he  may  designate,  may 
prosecute  any  Inquiry  necessary  to  his  duties 
under  this  Act  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  powers  conferred  by  said 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  as  amended  on  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  may  be  exercised 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  by  any  court 
designated  in  section  21  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  23.  Requirements  within   the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  facili- 
ties and  operations  of  any  official  establish- 
ment, which  are  in  addition  to.  or  different 
than  those  made  under  this  Act  may  not  be 
imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  except  that  any  such  Juris- 
diction may  Impose  recordkeeping  and  other 
requirements  within  the  scope  of  paragraph 
(b)   of  section  11  of  this  Act,  if  consistent 
therewith,  with  respect  to  any  such  estab- 
lishment.   Marking,    labeling,    packaging,    or 
ingredient  requirements  (or  storage  or  han- 
dling requirements  found  by  the  Secretary 
to   Interfere   with   the   free   flow   of   poultry 
products   In   commerce)    in   addition   to.   or 
different  than,   those   made  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  imposed  by  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect 
to  articles  prepared  at  any  official  establish- 
ment m  accordance  with   the  requirements 
under  this  Act,  but  any  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  may.  consistent 
with  the  requirements  under  this  Act.  exer- 
cise concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Secre- 
tary  over   articles   required   to   be   Inspected 
under  this  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  distribution  for  human  food  ptirposes  of 
any  such  articles  which  are  adulterated  or 
misbranded  and  are  outside  of  such  an  estab- 
lishment, or,  in  the  case  of  imported  arti- 
cles which  are  not  at  such  an  establishment, 
after  their  entry  into  the  United  States.  This 
Act  shall  not  preclude  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  making 
requirement    or    taking    other    action,    con- 
sistent with  this  Act,   with   respect   to  any 
other  matters  regulated  under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  Poultry  and  poultry  products 
shall  be  exempt  frc«n  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  the 
extent  of  the  application  or  extension  there- 
to of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  derogate 
from  any  authority  conferred  by  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act. 


•(b)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  by 
section  19  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  au- 
thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  purposes 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  any 
poultry  carcass,  or  part  or  product  thereof, 
that  Is  outside  any  official  establishment, 
and  for  such  purposes  the  first  reference  to 
the  Secretary  In  section  19  shall  be  deemed 
to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion  and  Welfare 

•Sec.  27.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  poultry  sub- 
ject to  this  Act.  and  the  preparation,  stor- 
age, handling,  and  distribution  of  poultry 
parts,  poultry  products,  and  inspection  of 
establishments  operated  In  connection  there- 
with, including  the  operations  under  and 
the  effectiveness  of  this  Act  " 

Sec,  19.  The  heading  ■Designation"  pre- 
ceding section  5  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  "Federal  and  State  cooper- 
ation"; the  heading  •'Labeling"  preceding 
section  8  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amend- 
ed to  read  'Liabellng  and  container^; 
standards";  the  heading  'Records  of  Inter- 
state shipment"  preceding  section  11  of  .said 
Act  la  hereby  amended  to  read  'Articles  not 
Intended  for  human  food;  record  and  related 
requirements  for  processors  of  poultry  prod- 
ucts and  related  Industries  engaged  in  com- 
merce: registration  requirements  for  related 
industries  engaged  in  commerce:  regulation 
of  transactions  In  commerce  in  dead,  dying 
disabled,  or  diseased  poultry  and  carcasses 
thereof;  authority  to  regulate  comparable 
Intrastate  activities";  and  the  heading  •'Vio- 
lations by  exempted  persons'^  preceding  :-ec- 
tlon  16  of  said  Act  Is  hereby  amended  io  read 
■•Entry  of  materials  into  official  esUblish- 
ments." 

Sec.  20  The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(34  Stat  1260.  as  amended  by  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act.  81  Stat.  584)  Is  amended— 

(1)  bv  striking  out  paragraph  it)  of  sec- 
tion 1  "of  such  Act  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

•■(t)  The  term  official  inspection  legend' 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  an  article  was 
inspected  and  passed  in  accordance  with  this 
Act.  including  any  combined  State-Federal 
official  inspection  legend  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  subparagraph  (5)  of  section 
301  ( c )  of  this  Act  ";  and 

(2  I  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  301(c) 
of  such  Act  a  new  subparagraph  as  follo'ws: 
•'  ( 5 )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  and 
meat  food  products  prepared  under  State 
inspection  at  any  establishment  in  any  State, 
not  designated  under  this  paragraph  (C).  in 
accordance  with  requirements  which  the 
Secretary  lias  determined  are  at  least  equal 
to  those  under  titles  I  and  IV  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  eligible  for  distribution  In  commerce 
(including  entry  into  any  establishment  at 
which  Inspection  is  maintained  under  title 
I)  upon  the  same  basis  as  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products  in- 
spected under  title  I,  when  they  are  marked 
under  such  supervision  and  other  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
with  a  combined  State-Federal  official  in- 
spection legend." 

Sec.  21.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances 
is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  remaining  amendmenu 
and  of  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sec.  22.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (a)  through  (c)  : 
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(a I  The  provisiona  of  subparagraphs  lai 
(2)  (A)  and  («)(3)  of  section  9  (.f  the  Poultry 
ProducM  Inspection  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  •ectlon  IT  of  said  Act.  aa  amended  by 
•ection«  9  and  16  at  this  Act.  ah^;;  become 
effecUva  upon  tiie  explraUon  of  »uty  days 
&Xt«r  enacuneoc  bereof 

(b)  Section  14  of  this  A.t.  amenaini?  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Poultry  Product*  InspectKxi 
Act.  shall  become  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  drtya  after  enactment   hereof 

ici  faraKraph  Ildi  of  the  Poultry  HrrxJ- 
uclB  Irupertmn  Act  aa  added  by  section  l- 
of  thi.s  Act,  shall   become  effective  uptin  the 


explrntlon    of    sixty    dnys     iTter    enactment 
hereof 


adjourned     until     tomorrow,     Saturday, 
July  2".  1968.  at  10  ajn. 


ADJOURNMENT  U^mL  TOMORROW 
AT    10   A  M 

Mr  BYHD  of  West  Vlnnnla.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. If  Uiere  be  no  furtlier  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  SenaU'  stand  In  ;»dj(>umment  until 
10  am    tomorrow 

Tlie  motion  wus  aitrrcd  to.  and  'at  7 
o'clock  and  17  mlnule.s  pm  '   tht-  Senate 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  July  26,  1968: 

DiPi.oM.*Tic   AND  Foreign  SntvirE 

Ed.siin  O  Sessions,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
ha.s.s.idor  Exlraordlaury  and  Plenipotentiary 
v.f  the  UnlU'd  States  of  America  to  Ecuatlor 

Ruvil  H  Cafctro.  of  Arizona,  to  be  Ambas- 
ividi.r  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Bolivia. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Frw/ai/,  July  26,  1968 


The  House  met  at  12  o  clock  noon 

The  Chapliun,  Rev  Edward  G  Latch, 
DD  .  oflared  the  fuilowmK  pniyer 

He  that  abideth  m  Sfe  and  I  m  htm. 
the  same  bnngeth  /orth  much  fruit  — 
John   13.  5. 

Most  merciful  God,  In  thLs  midday 
moment  of  meditation  we  come  to  Thee 
knowing  Thou  wilt  receive  us  and  never 
send  us  away  emptyhandert  or  empty- 
hearted. 

Make  our  minds  shnnes  of  Thy  truth, 
our  heart*  sanctuaries  of  Thy  lot  e.  and 
send  OS  out  into  t^.ls  new  day  with  tlie 
Klonou-s  spint.  of  those  who  build  tu«h- 
way.s  of  peace  ar.d  ^ood  will  anionk'  the 
children  of  men. 

Help  us  now  and  always  to  walk 
worthily  In  the  ways  of  Thy  word  a:id 
when  tempUtions  and  troubles  come 
may  we  prove  to  be  faithful  to  Thee  and 
fnntful  m  all  good  works 

We  pray  for  our  t)eloved  country  that 
>he  may  b^  Thine  In.strumef.t  of  eood 
will  In  bringing  together  In  a  deep  'inity 
of  spint  all  the  members  of  the  human 
race 

In  the  spint  of  ChrLst,  we  pray   Amen. 


THE  JOUHN.\L 


to  amend  title  U  of  Uie  Marine  Resources 
and  Enginecnng  Development  Act  of 
1966.  ■  disagreed  to  by  Uie  Hou.se;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  riisagrffing  votes  of  the  two  Hou.se.s 
thereon,  and  ,ipi>oints  Mr  Magni'son. 
Mr  Pfi  r  ;ind  Mr  Javits  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  .)t  the  St>iiate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
S«,-naU'  iiad  pa.v,ed  biUh  of  Uie  following 
titles,  m  wluch  the  concurrence  of  Uie 
House  is  requested 

S  i*\a  An  ,-ict  to  imend  the  Feder.al  Prop- 
erty ,ind  Admlnlstrntlve  Services  Act  of  1949. 
as  vmended,  to  .luthorlze  the  rendering  of  di- 
rect .issl.stancp  to  .ind  performance  of  special 
services  for  the  Inaugural  Committee;  and 

3  3865  An  .xct  t4i  clarify  the  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  me.ssage  alwi  announced  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  pursuant 
to  Public  l.aw  113,  78th  Congress,  en- 
titled An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  ceruun  records  of  the  U  S.  Govern- 
ment. api^HJinU'd  Mr  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Carujon  members  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate  for 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  .^rchlvlst 
of  Uie  United  States  numbered  68-16. 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  appro'.ed. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

.\   message    from    the   Senate   by    Mr 

.Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  Uu-  House  jf  Uie  fol- 
lowing titles 

H  R  i*6l.>«5  An  act  t-o  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Sixnety  of 
the  Colonial  UaxiiHs  ol  Anierlc-a  in  the  District 
of  C 'lumbia.  and 

H  R  10213  A:i  art  U)  amend  the  Life  In- 
^urlnce  Act  f  the  Uistn.  t  oi  Columbia,  ap- 
proved J'.ine  IS*    1934    4a  Stat    ITJSi 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  Uie  amendment  of  the 
Hou.-<e  to  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title: 

SJ  Res  181  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
August  4  through  10.  IWS.  as  •Professional 
Photography  Weefe.  • 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  iivsists  upon  it>  amendments  to 
the  bill      'HR    13781'    entitled  "An  act 


AMENDING    .SECHC^N    2U2   OF   AGRI- 
CCLTURAL  A(^T  OF   1956 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr  Sixmker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  w  Uke  from  the  Speaker  s 
de.sk  the  bill  H  R  1091 3'  to  amend  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  .Agruultural  Act  of  1956. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  iii  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  liie  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

strike  out  .all  after  the  enacting  clause  .uid 
insert 

■That  section  202  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

••■(cl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  raw.  8emipr(Ke»>sed.  or  processed 
extni  long  staple  cotum.  as  described  in  sec- 
uon  3471  a  I  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  which  Is  the  pri<l- 
uct  of  a  country  which  has  failed  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  shall  not  constitute  any  portion  of 
the  quota  of  such  extra  long  .staple  cotton  set 
forth  m  EubsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  for 
the  lmi>ort  quota  year  (1)  tjeglnnlng 
August   I.  1968   (OT.  If  this  subsection  is  not 


enacted  prior  to  the  planting  of  the  1969 
crop.  August  1.  19691,  or  (2i  beginning  next 
after  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations, 
whichever  tx-curs  later,  .oid  shall  continue  to 
1)0  excluded  until  the  end  of  the  second  im- 
port (luota  year  beginning  after  the  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations,  and  such  quot.i 
set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  :,h:ai  l>e  reduced 
by  the  average  .mnual  amount  of  extra  long 
.staple  cotton  received  from  .iny  such  country 
during  the  live  tju ota  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  quota  year  in  which  such 
-severance  of  diplomatic  relations  occurs 
Protidrd  That  any  -^uch  reduction  shall  con- 
tinue only  until  the  end  of  the  .second  Im- 
port quota  ye.ir  beginning  .titer  the  resump- 
tion of  diplomat ic  relations  liy  such  country 
with  the  United  States  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  beginning  with  the 
1909  crop,  the  Secretary  sh.ill  give  domestic 
prixlucers  the  opportunity  to  produce  an 
.tmount  of  such  extra  losig  htaple  cotton 
equal  to  any  reduction  in  .supply  which  may 
result  from  the  enactment  o!  this  subsection 
,ind  any  contracts  enlerc<l  into  for  the  pur- 
chiise  and  shipment  of  such  extra  loi.e 
staple  cotton  from  such  countries,  .shall  be 
allowed  entry  into  the  United  States  subject 
only  to  existing  United  suites  (luota  limita- 
Uons.  If  sjiid  contract*  have  been  enteriU 
into  before  December   1.   1967.'  " 

The  SPE.^KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re<-iue.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas .' 

Tlicre  wai,  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

In. 

A   motion   to   reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S  3638.  INDEMNITY  PAYMENTS 
TO  DAIRY  FARMERS  FOR  MILK 

Mr  PO.AGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s 
table  the  bill  'S.  3638)  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
"A*;ncultLU-e  to  make  liidemnity  payments 
to  dairy  fanners  for  milk  required  to  be 
withheld  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause It  contains  residues  of  chemical'^ 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Govenuncnt.  with  amendments 
of  the  Hou.se  thereto,  insist  on  the  House 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  at  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs, 
PoAGE,  Gathincs,  McMii.i.an,  Belches, 
and  Teague  of  Calilomla. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINnNG  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  THE  LET- 
TERS OP  VICE  ADM.  HYMAN  G. 
RICKOVER  RELATING  TO  THE 
DISTINGinSHED  AMERICANS  IN 
WHOSE  HONOR  THE  U.S.  NAVY 
POLARIS  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINES 
WERE    NAMED 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No  1801 '  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  213)  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  of  the 
letters  of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover 
relating  to  the  distinguished  Americans 
in  whose  honor  the  U.S.  Navy  Polaris 
nuclear  submarines  were  named,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H  Con  Res  213 
Resolred  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  aa  a  House  document  the  letters  of 
Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover.  United 
States  Navy,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  relating  to  the  distin- 
guished Americans  in  whose  honor  the  United 
States  Navy  Polaris  nuclear  submarines  were 
named.  The  copy  for  such  House  document 
shall  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Sec  2  In  addition  to  the  usual  numljer. 
there  shall  be  printed  ten  thousand  addi- 
tional copies  of  Buch  House  document,  oif 
which  four  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  and  -six  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  u.se  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatlves 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1.  line  10.  strike  out  'ten'  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof     'welve 

On  page  2.  line  1.  strike  out  -six'  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof     eight' 

On  page  2,  after  line  '2.  insert  the  following: 
"Sec.  3  That,  notwithstanding  any  provi- 
sion of  the  copyright  laws  and  regulations 
with  respect  to  publications  in  public  do- 
main, the  letters  shall  be  subject  to  copy- 
right by  the  author  thereof.  Vice  Admiral 
Hvman  G.  Rickover.  United  States  Navy. 

Sec.  4  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
:ifter  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
lo  the  respective  Senate  and  House  docu- 
ment rooms  " 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  lesolutlon  was  agreed 

to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


Immediate  consideration  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H  Con  Kk.s  781 
lit'soUed  by  the  Hou.sc  uf  Kcp/.  scd/uf o  <-,s 
{the  Senate  conrurriny  i .  That  there  be 
printed  a«  a  House  document  with  three 
thousand  additional  copies  lor  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-Ainerlcan  Activities  the 
piibllcatlou  entitled  "nie  Present-Day  Ku 
Klux  Klan  Movimcnl.  '  Ninetieth  Congress, 
tir.st  session. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  at^reed 

to. 
,  A  motion  to  rccon.sider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  PRINTING  OF 
THE  PAMPHLET  THE  AMERI- 
CAN'S CREED"  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No  1803)  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
( H  Con.  Res.  784 )  to  authorize  the  print- 
ing of  the  pamphlet  The  American's 
Creed"  as  a  House  document,  and  ask 
for  immediate  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con  Res  784 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rrpresenlalnes 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  American's  Creed"  by 
William  Tyler  Page  ( House  Document  Num- 
bered 416  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress,  hrst 
session)  be  printed  with  Illustrations  as  a 
House  document;  and  that  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-four  thousand  five  hundred  addi- 
tional copies  be  printed,  of  which  two  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  thousand  five  hundred 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  five  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand shall  t>e  for  the  use  of  the  Senate 

Sec  2.  Copies  of  such  document  fhull  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresenUUves  for  a  period  cxf  sixty  days. 
after  which  the  unused  balance  shall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  docu- 
ment rooms 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  AS  A 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  THE  PUBLICA- 
TION    "THE     PRESENT-DAY     KU 
KLUX    KLAN     MOVEMENT,"    AND 
PROVIDING    FOR    THE    PRINTING 
OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of   the  Committee   on  House  Adminis- 
tration,   I   submit   a   privileged   report 
Rept.  No.  1802)  on  the  concurrent  res- 
olution  iH.  Con.  Res.  781)    authorizing 
the  printing  as  a  House  document  the 
publication  "The  Present-Day  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Movement,"  and  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies,  and  ask  for 


With  the  followins  committee  amend- 
ments : 

On  page  1,  line  6.  strike  out  seven  hun- 
dred and  tiiirty-tour  thousand  five  hundred" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "six  hundred  and 
forty-ftve  thckusand" 

On  page  1,  lines  7  and  8.  strike  out  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred" and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  thousand". 

On  page  1.  line  9,  strike  out  "five  hundred 
and  fifteen  thousand"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "two  hundred  and  six  thousand". 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What,  again,  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  publication? 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  is  a  publication  that  was 
originally  published  in  the  69th  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  small  pamphlet.  The  main 
emphasis  of  it  is  on  Americanism.  It  is 
a  monograph,  I  believe  you  would  call  it, 
entitled  "The  American's  Creed"  by  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page.  It  has  been  a  House 
document  for  many  years. 

The  original  bill  which  the  gentleman 


from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Mathias]  intro- 
duced, gave  the  Senate  twice  as  many  as 
the  House.  The  committee  amended  it 
and  gave  the  Senate  half  as  many  as  the 
House. 

The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 

to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table  

PROVIDING  FOR  PRINTING  OF  PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AG- 
RICULTURE INCIDENT  TO  PRES- 
ENTATION OF  PORTRAIT  OF  HON. 
W.  R,  POAGE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
ol  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No.  1804)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
10881,  providing  for  the  printing  of  the 
Ijroceedings  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture incident  to  the  presentation  of 
a  portrait  of  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Poage. 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
tlie  lesolution. 

The    Cl^rk     read    the     resolution,    as 

follows: 

H    Res     1088 

l:,s<ilred  That  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
tcednms  m  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  February  26,  1968,  incident  to  the  presen- 
tation of  a  portrait  of  Honorable  "W.  R  Poage 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  be  printed 
as  a  House  document  v^-lth  illustrations  and 
suitable  binding 

Sec  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  one  thousand  copies 
of  such  document  for  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

With  the  followint;  committee  amend- 
ment : 

On  paL'e  1-  hne  o.  alter  the  v.ord  "•.suiiable" 
strike  out  the  v,"ord  binding  "'  and  add  the 
foUov^-ing;  "binding  m  such  styles  ;u;  may  be 
dirertPri  t)v  the  Joint  Committer  on  Print- 
ing " 

The  committee  amendment  was  uLiecd 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 
A   motion  to  reconsider  was   laid   "n 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING    PRINTING    OF    RE- 
PORT   ENTITLED    "CIVILIAN    AD- 
VISORY    PANEL     ON      MILITARY 
MANPOWER    PROCUREMENT" 
Mr.  HAYS,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileced  report  'Rept. 
No.    1805)    on   the    resolution    iH.   Res. 
1161 1    authorizina    the    printing   of    the 
report  entitled  "Civilian  Advisory  Panel 
on    Military    Manpower    Procurement." 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  ttie  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Rf-s    1  161 

Resolved.  That  there  be  printed  a*  a  House 
document  the  report  to  the  Con\mittee  on 
Armed  Services,  House  of  Representatives, 
entitled  "Civilian  Advisory  Panel  on  Military 
Manpower  Procurement,"  dated  February  28. 
1967,  and  that  ten  thousand  additional  copies 
be  printed  for  the  tise  of  the  House  Oomn-ut- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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TO  PRINT  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
EULOOY  PROCEEDINGS  ON  FOR- 
MER SPEAKER  JOSEPH  W  MAR- 
TIN. JR. 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  AdminLstra- 
tion.  I  submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept 
No  1806)  on  the  resolution  iH  Res 
1166' ,  to  print  a.s  a  House  document  the 
eulogy  proceedings  on  former  Speaker 
Joseph  W  Martin,  Jr  .  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolutidn 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H    Res     1'.66 

RfiuUed.  VtxAX,  there  shall  be  prUited  as  a 
House  document  such  tributes  and  encomi- 
ums as  were  m»<le  in  the  Congress  on  the 
occaetoa  of  the  piusAing  of  the  Honorable 
Juaeph  Wi:;i.uii  XUrun,  Junior,  former 
Speaker  uf  the  Hui.se  uf  Representiitlves  .ind 
a  renowned  and  dls'lng'Ushed  public  sen.tnt 
This  document  sh.iil  be  published  with  np- 
propr)4te  Illustrations  and  In  such  tvpo- 
graphlcyil  design  and  i-ase  bindings  as  Is  <ll- 
rected   by   the  Joint  Committee  on   Prmtmij 

The  resolution  was  agreed   to 
A  motion  to  recon.sider  *a.s  l;iid  on  the 
table 


Uon.  I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept 
No  1808'  on  the  re.solutlon  (H  Res 
1189'.  authorizing  the  printing  of  addi- 
tional copies  of  tiie  publication  entitled 
Conduct  of  E-splona+fe  Within  the 
Uiuted  Statfs  by  .^gent.s  of  Poreiun  Com- 
munist Goveinnients,  ■  and  a.sk  for  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  resolution 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows. 

H  Rr.s  1189 
Re^nifd  That  there  be  prliite<l  fur  Uie 
u.se  of  the  Committee  on  Un-.^merlcan  .Ac- 
tivities twenty-five  hiindre<l  additional  c<ip- 
les  of  the  publication  entitled  Conduct  of 
E.sploniige  Within  the  United  .States  by 
Agents  of  Foreign  C^immuiUst  Goveniments.  ' 
Ninetieth  Congress.  Brst  session. 

The  resolution  w;\.s  aizroed  to 
\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


TO  AUTHORIZE  PRINTING  AS 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE PROCEEDINGS  HONORING 
START  OF  40TH  YE.\R  IN  CON- 
GRESS OF  HON  WRIGHT  PAT- 
MAN 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  Rept 
No  1807 '  on  the  resolution  '  H.  Res.  1 183  • 
to  authonze  the  pruning,  as  a  House 
document,  of  the  committee  proceedin^;s 
honoring  the  start  of  the  40th  year  m 
Congress  of  Hon  Wright  Pmmaw.  and 
ask  for  Immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows : 

H   Res    1183 

Resolved  That  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings m  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
C\irrency  of  March  5.  19«a.  Incident  to  the 
ceremony  honoring  the  start  of  the  fortieth 
year  In  Congress  of  Honorable  Wnght  Pat- 
man  be  printed  as  a  House  document  with 
Illustrations   and   suitable   binding 

Sec  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number 
there  shall  be  printed  two  thou.sanU  copies 
of  such  doc.:ment  for  the  u.se  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Banking  and   Currency. 

With  the  foilowLng  committee  amend- 
ment 

On  page  1.  line  3.  after  Uie  word  suitable" 
strike  out  the  word  buiding  '  and  add  the 
following  "binding  ;n  such  style  .us  may  be 
directed  by  the  Joint  Conxmlttee  on  Print- 
ing • 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  a^rreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  OF 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  THE  PUB- 
UC  ATION  ENTITLED  CONDUCT 
OF  ESPIONAGE  WITHIN  THE 
U-NITED  STATES  BY  AGENTS  OF 
FOREIGN  COMMUNIST  GOVERN- 
MENTS ■ 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

of  the  Committee  on  House  AdminisUa- 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PFHNTING  OP 
ADDITIONAL  COPII':S  OF  THE 
HOUSE  REPORT  NO  1351  90TH 
CONGRESS    SECOND  SESSION 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  Rept 
No  1809'.  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  the  House  Report 
No  1351.  90tli  Congress,  second  session, 
and  ask  for  uniiu-diate  consideration  of 
the  resolution 

The    Clerk     read     the     resolution,     as 

follows: 

H   Rts   !  Kin 

/{.■Aoiicd.  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Cn-Aineric.in  .Ac- 
tivities fotirteen  thousajid  additional  copies 
of  Hou.se  ReiH.rt  Numbered  1351.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  second  ses&lon.  entitled  ■Guerrilla 
Warfare  .Advocates  in  tl>e  Uiuted  States  " 

The  re.solutlon  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


following;  -binding  In  such  style  as  may  be 
directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
ITlntlng  •■ 

Tlie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  resolution  was  iigreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PRINTING  ADDITIONAL  HEARINGS 
ON  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  FED- 
ERAL FIREARMS  ACT 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  (Rept. 
No  181 1 1  on  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution 'S  Con  Res  68'  to  print  addi- 
tional hearings  on  amendments  to  the 
PVderal  Firearms  Act.  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

.S.  Con.  Rls    68 

Rrsnlrrd  hi/  the  Senate  tthe  House  ot 
Krprr^entaln  r^  ix>n<-urring\ .  That  there  bo 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Commltlee 
on  'he  Judiciary  four  thousand  additional 
■opies  .if  the  hcarliiKS  before  Its  .Subconunit- 
'Af  To  Invesllpa-.e  Juvenile  Dellnquenry  dur- 
ing the  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  on 
pr-'pii-sefl  .iniendments  to  the  Federal  Firr- 
,i;ni«  .Act 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  PRINTING  AS 
A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  DEDICATION 
CEREMONY  OF  PORTRAIT  OP 
HON  L  MENDEI.  RIVERS.  CHAIR- 
MAN. COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  tlie  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  .submit  a  privileged  report  'Rept. 
No  1810'  on  the  resolution  'H.  Res. 
1195>  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  the  dedication  cere- 
mony of  the  portrait  of  the  Honorable 
L  Mendel  Ruers.  chairman.  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  and  ask  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Rts    1 1 95 

Rfolvd.  That  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Comnutlce  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  May  1  1968.  Incident  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  p<.'rtrait  of  the  Honorable  L  Mendel 
Rivers  to  tlie  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
be  printed  as  a  House  document  with  lUus- 
traliun  and  suitable  binding. 

Sei  2  In  addlUon  to  the  usual  number. 
Uiere  shall  be  printed  two  thousand  cople* 
of  such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  .Arrned  Services 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1,  line  5,  alter  the  word  suitable"* 
suike  out  the  word  "binding."  and  add  the 
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PRINTING  OF  .ADDITIONAL  COPIES. 
PARTS  1  AND  2  OF  SENATE  HEAR- 
INGS ON  "STATUS  AND  FUTURE 
OF  SMALL  BUSINESS" 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. I  .submit  a  privileged  report 
I  Rept.  No  1812 »  on  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  7T>  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  parts  1  and  2  of  Senate  hearings 
on  "Status  and  Future  of  Small  Busi- 
ness. '  and  ask  for  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.   Con.  Res.  77 

ResoUed  by  the  Senate  {the  Home  o/  Rcp- 
^eyentatiies  rorunirnng) .  Tliat  there  be 
primed,  with  lllustratlona.  for  the  vise  of 
•he  Senate  .Select  Corrmuttee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness three  -thousand  additional  copies  eacii 
of  parts  !  ,ind  2  of  hearings  l>efore  the  com- 
mittee during  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  first 
.--ession.  entitled  "Status  and  Future  of  Small 
Business  ' 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


FOREIGN  AID  FOLLIES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MICHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  we  arc 
again  being  treated  to  a  demonstration 
of  the  weak  foreign  policy  of  the  Johnson 
administration  and  being  taught  one  of 
the  follies  of  foreign  aid. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  this  great  Na- 
tion has  been  reduced  to  international 
helplessness.  We  have  seen  our  fishing 
twats  captured  by  Peru  100  miles  at  sea, 
and  seen  our  State  Department  pay  ran- 
som for  their  release. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  we 
noted  the  sorry  6  months'  anniversary 
of  the  seizure  by  North  Korea  of  our 
ship,  the  US.S.  Pueblo.  Yesterday,  we 
noted  the  ominous  threats  from  North 
Korea  that  they  plan  to  punish  our  men 
unless  the  United  States  apologizes. 

Now  we  see  Cambodia,  which  has  re- 
ceived $343.2  million  in  U.S.  taxpayers' 
foreign  aid  money  to  keep  its  economy 
ifomg.  capturing  one  of  our  military  cargo 
boats  and  threatening  to  try  the  crew 
unless  we  ransom  them.  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk.  Cambodian  Chief  of  State, 
has  demanded  12  bulldozers  In  exchange 
for  the  12  Americans,  and  maintains 
that  the  boat  must  be  retained  in  any 
event.  Our  State  Department  has  an- 
nounced that  it  is  "looking  into"  the 
outrageous  matter  of  this  seizure  of 
another  of  our  military  vessels. 

I  ask.  Mr  Speaker,  how  low,  how  low 
must  U.S.  prestige  fall  before  our  Gov- 
ernment begins  to  assert  our  rights?  How 
many  ungrateful  foreign  countries  are 
our  taxpayers  going  to  be  asked  to  sup- 
port while  our  cities  crumble?  When  is 
Uncle  Sam  poing  to  stop  being  "Uncle 
Sucker'"'  The  American  people  deserve 
an  answer. 

THE  HONOLULU  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  REJD  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Johnson's  second  Honolulu 
conference  with  General  Thieu  repre- 
sents a  step  backward  for  peace,  vali- 
dates past  policies  and  mistakes,  and  re- 
affirms a  veto  for  General  Thieu  over 
U.S.  peace  initiatives  by  explicitly  guar- 
anteeing 'a  leading  role"  for  his  gov- 
ernment in  discussions  of  a  settlement. 

The  conference  communique  and  the 
President's  sti-tement  at  Cincinnati — 
wliich  appears  to  reverse  U.S.  policy  back 
to  the  pre- March  31  hard  line  on  the 
war — come  at  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  unmistakably  said 
through  the  ballot  box  and  by  their 
voices  that  they  want  an  end  to  the  war 
and  a  negotiated  settlement. 

In  my  judgment,  diplomatic  progress 
away  from  the  present  stalemate  In 
Paris  will  only  result  if  the  President  will 
call  for  a  halt  to  the  bombing  over  all  of 
North  Vietnam  and  call  for  an  early 
cease-fire.  He  should  do  so  forthwith. 

An  unconditional  halt  to  the  bombing 
north  of  the  DMZ  should  place  the  re- 


sponsibility for  serious  peace  negotia- 
tions squarely  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
Hanoi,  and  the  NLF.  all  of  whom  have 
pledged  serious  negotiations  once  this 
step  is  taken.  Clearly  the  President  in 
any  announcement  of  a  bombing  halt 
should  state  that  we  assume  that  the 
parties  to  the  talks  would  respect  our 
restraint  in  the  interest  of  sub.stantive 
negotiations. 

Further,  as  I  said  over  2  years  ago, 
the  NLF  should  be  a  party  to  these 
negotiations  and  a  failure  to  recognize 
this  constitutes  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
lessons  of  the  paix  de  la  brave  in  Al- 
geria— although  the  situations  are  not 
totally  similar.  Ultimately,  both  the 
United  States  and  Saigon  must  deal  with 
forces  and  people  in  the  field  in  interim 
arrangements  looking  toward  a  cease-fire 
and  guarantees  of  free  elections  flowing 
from  a  negotiated  settlement. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  creating  the 
conditions  necessary  for  serious  negotia- 
tions would  be  to  require  our  Government 
to  develop  clearly  our  peace  terms  and  to 
make  Saigon  recognize  the  imperatives 
and  realities  of  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Unless  this  occurs.  Saigon  is  liable  to  fail 
to  take  major  steps  to  end  corruption, 
meet  the  horrendous  refugee  needs,  carry 
out  major  land  reform,  and  face  the 
fact  that  neither  a  military  victory  nor 
a  narrowly  based  government  will  be 
supported  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam or  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

In  siun,  we  should  not,  as  a  great  na- 
tion, permit  Saigon  to  have  a  veto  on  our 
policies  or  pursue  a  course  without  dip- 
lomatic rationale  which  is  likely  to  result 
in  protracted  fighting  and  higher  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  casualties,  and  post- 
Fwne  into  the  future,  if  not  prevent,  a 
negotiated,  honorable  settlement. 


gon  government,  appears  to  be  a  rude 
way  of  confirming  .statements  made  by 
President  Thieu  and  others  that  they 
will  never  deal  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  nor  will  they  permit  its  .sup- 
iwrters  to  i>articipate  in  any  way  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country. 

Yet  they  are  in-sisting  that  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  protect  them 
and  that  American  men  must  continue  to 
die  in  Vietnam. 

To  condemn  a  man  for  5  years  at  hard 
labor  for  advocating  iwlicies  that  the 
government  disagrees  with  is  bad 
enough — and  totally  foreign  to  American 
concepts  of  democracy.  But  to  do  so  in 
such  a  way  as  to  undercut  the  possibility 
of  meaningful  negotiations  In  Paris  is 
intolerable. 


MILITARY  TRIBUNAL   IN  SAIGON 
SENTENCES  TRUONG  DINH  DZU 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regard 
the  action  of  the  military  tribunal  In 
Saigon  in  sentencing  Mr.  Ti-uong  Dinh 
Dzu  to  5  years  at  hard  labor  for  his 
advocacy  of  practical  steps  toward  peace 
In  South  Vietnam  as  an  affront  to  the 
American  people.  It  demonstrates  the  op- 
posite of  "a  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind." 

Ever  since  the  Tet  offensive  of  last 
winter,  it  has  become  clear  to  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  Americans — in- 
cluding, I  believe,  the  President  of  the 
United  States — that  no  military  victory- 
can  be  achieved  in  Vietnam  and  that  the 
only  solution  is  a  political  settlement  in- 
volving the  particiiJatlon  of  all  groups  in 
South  Vietnam,  including  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  its  constituent 
elements. 

The  action  of  the  military  tribunal, 
taken  no  doubt  at  the  behest  of  the  Sai- 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17903. 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Sjoeaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17903'.  making  appropriations  for  pub- 
lic works  for  water  and  power  resources 
development,  including  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission,  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission.  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  Water  Resources  Council,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commi-ssion,  for  the  fi.scal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONTERENCE    REPORT     (H      RePT.    NO.     17881 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
17903)  "malting  .appropriations  for  public 
works  for  water  and  power  resources  develop- 
ment. Including  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Panama  Canal,  certain  ;igencles  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission,  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  CommLsslon,  Interstate 
Commission  on  the  Potomac  River  Basin  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water 
Resources  Council,  and  the  Atomic  Enerpy 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes."  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  h.ive 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate   recede   from   its  amend- 
ments numbered  5,  8,  9.  13.  and  19. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 4.  10,  12.  and  20;  and  agree  to  the  same 
Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  propoE»»d  by  said  amendment 
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insert     »30  015  ovi       rtrul   ■):'•  -i»-i.-i'f-    i^r"--  •<)          The  commute*  of  conference  report  In  dl»-  sran  !.  ai.d  d.".el  -pir.cnt  .studies  and  »;;10  000 

the  same  .iRreement  nmendment  i\um^>'re<I  7  i.  t  studies  as  1;   ted  belnw 

AmendniPiif   :riniber.-M   J     Th.it   the  House                         Uichak,  J     Kikw^s  The  k*'"*'''-"'   redurtlon   cf   «6  ooodOO  in.ide 

recede  from   its   .lls»i<Te<»riien'    •   ■   the   amend-                            Jot  L    tviNt  due  to  the  n%  .illihlUls  lif  larRer  carrvovrr  li.il- 

menl   of    'he   Heiiate    numbered    J     mid    iwrt-e                            Edward  H    Boland,  ances    than    rettected    in    the    budjjet    request 

to  the  sAme  wtth  an  ameudnif :.•     is  '■•'■'    »"                            Jamie  I.   Wiiittin  should    be    applied    priip<irtlonntely     to    the 

In  !leu  of   the  I'lm   pr^  p<seil    ■<,     »;  l    in..-:.  1-                            Thomas  (1     Morhis  various  progran^.  cfttPRones  and  artivltles 

merit    inser'      »8fi5  fJHa  '.ix'         n.  l    ■-.'■    s^im-e                           OEomcK  Mahon.  j.^^^    increase    provided   over   the   House   lull 

ftifree  to  the  same                                                                                       John  J    Khodes.  shah    t)e    •'■'■'■■-   itcd   to   the   loUoviliiK   prole   t.-^ 

Amendment   numbered  H     That  the  Ho  vise  Gmnn  R    Davis  (except 

recede  from   :ts    lis.iKrcemenl  to  the  amend-                               .nu-:, druio.ts   I.  3.  and   20>  m  ^.sKA 

ment   of    -he   Senait'    n  inibered   6,   and   agree                            H  ..v,kl.    VV     Kobison    (except  (Nl    Seldovla   H  .r;)or   VVat.h   Point           »5   UOO 

to    the    same    with     m     aucudment.    mi    tol-                                mu-ndmenls  I  and  2).  (FCi   Unalak'.ct  10   uou 

lows      In    lieu     •:    •be    vim    proposed   by   said                          Prank   T    Bow.  ^RKANSAS 

amendment     in^.r-        f  .'0  775.000-.     and     the                     WaMa<,frs    on    f^e    Parf    o/    f».e    Ho«,,c  v, ,    white  Hi .  .rnaM^atlon  mouth   o, 

Senate  ai<ree  t^' b.- , a::. e                                                                        Alien    I    Kllinder  ljates\l!le      Ark  10.  UOU 

Amendment    uumbered   '     That   the   House  Richard  B    Rtjs.sei  i 

recede   from   its    ll.sanreement   to   the  amend-                            John  L    McClklLan  (  ai.ifornia 

ment   of    the   Senate    n  :n.L>ere<l    7     and   agree                            LlSTEK  Hill,  (PC)    C.u  he  ir>'ek   Basin 15   000 

to  the  same  with  an  .unendment    a«  tolhvws                            WaBitrN  <5    Magnvson  Florida 

In   lleti  of   the  -.um   pro[)<^se<l   bv   said  amend-                            SPEsSARn  I,    Hon  and  .■     ,  >           .     ,        »<-n,-  )o   mia 

ment    insert       ..,7-.B4..k.         uk.    -be    ScnaU-                            John  Sle.nls.  i  ^'v     "Zke""' Isb^kpoKa,       Highland"'"' 

agree  to  the  same                                                                                  Alan   Bibi  r  ■    (^   „,,  ■^Q  (,oo 

Amendment  numbered  '.1      Hi  it  the  House  J. .us  ii    i'^sro«K,  i/ouniy    

recede   from  lt«  disagreement   -o   -.r.e    imend-                            Jennings  IMNrcwit  Hawaii 

ment    >f  the  Senate  numbered   11     i:.d    igree                          TMomas  H    Kv>  nt,i  yr ,    Walplo  RImt  H.irbor  10  OOO 

to  the  same  with  .vn   imendn.ent     ts  f    :;    as                            Rom^n  I     Hri-ska  maive 

In  lieu  or  the  sum  proposed   bv   said    imenl-  ,\!i!To\   h    YoUnc. 

ment   Inaert      »188, 915000        uid    -he   .sen.ite                          K*ri.  K    Mi-ndt  ■■^' '     *■'>"■''    '"'•'"'    ''li-'"nel      Portland 

agree  to  the  same                                                                                  NUrurf;  i  h\s>  smiim  H.irbor  8  000 

Amendment  :i'imbere<l   14     Tb  at  'be  Hrise                       Mana(;t-^    ti  ■■  ,   fa-t  of  thr  Srnatr  Mi.ssofRi 
recede  from  ;tii    llAaKreement   t.  -be    imend-  ^^.        ^^^.,^      uiver-Hubble      Creek- 
men  t  of   the   Senate   numbered    14     md    wree                                           HTAViNUNr  H.unsev  Hran,  b.  5.000 

to  the  same  with  m  .imendmeir     us  r    :.    xs  p;^^  manaRers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  a 

In  lieu    >f  the  sum  pr   p  '-se<l   -v,-  s  ud    m-.etid-  conference   on    the   dlsaKreelng    votes   of   the  Montana 

ment    Insert      »2l4oOriooo        md    'be    .Sen  ite  iw,,  Houses  on  t  be  amendments  -f  the  Sen-  K' i     Yellowstone    River,    Mont     and 

agree  to  the  same  it,    to    the    1)111      HR     17S0:ii    making   appro-  Wyo       10.000 

Amendment  numberf^d   :5     Tbat  -beHi-se  pruitiona    for    pub;;.-     «..  rks    for    water    and  mew   Mexico 

recede  from  lU  dlsai^reem^nt   ■  ■  -be  .imend-              .^^  resources  devel  >pir.ent    mrludlng  cer-  F'oi  louc  River  ind  Tributaries        10  000 

ment  of  the  .Senate  riumbereu   15     >i;d    .<ree  ,^i„  ^i^,,  functions  ..dministered  bv  the  De-  '  ^  "^  '  '  ^'-I'^ui  Kiv  er  and  Tributaries    -    10  DOO 

to  the  same  wit. b   m    imendm-nt     us  '    ;;  .as  partment  of  Defense    the  P.m. ima  Canal    cer-  north   i  arulina 

In  lieu  of  the   v.nn   proposed   ov   ,a;d    imer.d-  ,^,j,    igenrles     .f    the   Department   of   the    In-  ,Ni    Ro.moke   in-.er          . "7,000 

ment    insert       J50 -'50  0<J0         md    -be    Sfii  i-e  .prior,  the  Allantlc-PiU-inc  Intemceanlc  Canal  ,,recon 

agree  to  the -same  Study  Comm:sHl-!i    ■  be  Delaware  River  Baaln  ,                  ^  t^.u    .                       n  a,.,. 

Amendment  numbered   ;«      rb.at  tb.e  H  ,,use  t'ommbvilon     Inter-  .-e    c  ■    mmi.sslon    on    the  K    ,   .-sil.  ;.-s  H;.  er  and  Tributaries. . .      6  000 

recede  from  its  disagreement   •  i   'be    imend-  potomac    HUer    Hasm     tbe   Tennessee    Vallev  RHODE   lslano 

ment  of  the  Senate   :iumbere<l    16     md    i^jree  .nuthorltv    the  Water  ftes..urres  Counri!    and  ,(■-<:■  i    Pawcatvick  River  and  Narragan- 

to  the  same  with  an   imendmeiit     is  ;  ...    as  ^^_^  Al^imlc  Knergy  I'.'mmlssion    for  the  fiscal  ,eit    Bay   drainage    basin.   RI  ,   and 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propped   ov    ,i;d    miend-  vear  ending  June   U)    I9fi9   .md  for  other  pur-  Hlackstone   River    RI    and  Mass-    .   M  ooo 

ment    insert       «2  602  :.<X)        and     -be     Senate  p.„e8  submit  the  r.  .K. wing  statement  in  ex-  ^^^^ 

agree  to  the  same  planatl.)n   of   tbe  erfect     f   the  .ictlon  agreed 

Amendmen-  numbered  l":    That  the  H    use  ,           ^^^^  recommended  ;n  -he  accompanying  f  <^ '    R^d  R'^'e"-    ''^ove  Denlson.  Tex 

recede  from  ;'s    lisagreement   •..   -he    imend-  ,.,,„,pren.e  retx.rt    .s  t  .  ea.-b     f  such  amend-  and  Okla              10  OOO 

ment  of   the  Sena-e   numbered    IT    ,md    igree  ,„,.„t_,     „anelv  Wisconsin 

to  the  same  with    in   imendment     us  :  ...  .ws  ..„,,,,  .   ,„w, 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  pro;>«ed  by  sa.d    unend-             •  irt  r  i -i.rr,R!  m»  m     .r  i.KrTNsr-<  n-n  ,  N  ,   Racine  H.irbor 4(mo 

ment  insert     »2  109,30<J -JOi       md   -be  Senate                          D.-pa-t  "irnt  of  tHr  Ar-'ny  Increase   in   House   bill   figure 

agree  to  the  same               ^,       .^^         ,      „                                   C.rps     f  Kngmeers     Civil  Construction,  general 

Amendment  numt>ered  la     That  'be  H  .use 

recede  from  It*    Usa^-reement   ■  .     be    imend-                             deneral  .nve.stlgatlons  Amendment  No    2     ApproprtaUes  «865.682,- 

ment  of   the  .Senate   numbered    !1     md    igree           Amendment  No    1     Appropriates  »30  015  iKX)  .500  instead  of  $812,329,000  as  proposed  by  the 

to  the  same  with  ,in   unendmei.-     us  r    ;.  .ws  instead     .f    »29  t)<Xl  oOO     is    proposed    by    the  House   and    1917,393,000   as   proposed    by    the 

In  "lieu  .)f  the  sum  pr..p.-«ea  by  :.aid    imend-  H.ose    and    »J7  470  iXX)    .is    proposed    by    the  Senate     The    funds   appropriated    under   this 

ment    m.ser-      5461.574  ^XK)":    and   the   Ser:  ite  .Senate     I  be  inTci.se    .'.er  'he  H.juse  bill  In-  heading  are  to  be  alkKated  as  shown  In  the 

agree  to  the  same  eludes    t20.5  i^X)    :  'r    coastal    engineering    re-  following  tabulation 


Conslrucinn  teneral.  Stale,  am)  proKcl' 


Budfct  nthnat*  lor  fiscal  rear  1969 
(ai  amandad) 


Conference  illowanca 


(N)  A.jca'-'^  r^Kcr  channal  improvemanl 

(Nl  '!  ljiE>o'<^«   ocl>  inii  tirn  ....... ..............  — ........ 

(R)  l3hn  Ho. I.)  Hinkiyeii  och  and  dam  (spillway) 

(N)  lono  Hoii.s  Binknea.j  lock  and  dam.    .    .    . 

(MP)  ! ')'>«s  Bluft   ocK  in.;   '4m  -....•••«•••............• — .... ....................... 

(MP)  M  i.er^  (-efry    OC"   l*^]    '.iTi         ..,.•••••..•..... ............................. ........... 

(N)  Pi-rjiJO  PisJ  

(N)  renn«ssM-roinbigl>««  Matetaay,  Ala  and  Miss  

Tombi|b««  River  and  tributarm,  Alabama  and  Mososippi.  (Sa«  Miunsippl.) 

*est  Point  Oim    Mj    in.j  Ga  (See  Georgia.) 
^liska 

(V.'i  Bradley  laKe    o«er..:}iect  ....... ..^.•. ........ 

(  ^  I  Myers  ChucK  Hj.Dor  ^  r 9i(udy )..... .y.... .......... ............ .......... ...* 

(MP)  Sneltisham  M*itt  ^<i'.^t .......................... ....... ....... 

ir/ona 

ifC}  jiriii  ffo >i  A)sn  ( T J'  y,v^  ..  iiot  Dam) .......•.,••....•••.........•.......•....... 

(fl   )  M.n^low ............................. 

(N.  X'^iii%4i  i^'ver  iriti  .fit)u(ar.es   Arkansas  and  Oklahoma: 

>i)  Han*  UaD.l.iJtion  j.i.1  cfia.mel  rect.'icalion    .    ..... ............ ........... .. 

ft))   Na«  }JlK)n  IX"S  I    1  <f^.^  ......  —  ............................ 

(M  I  Hayou  Bannolomeo  ( i9>.  i    i     i^ictn    Ar<    i'\(i  Lt  ......__.._................__....■ 

(MP)  iJai  laneiie  ,'X«  ind  Jam ................................... 

(MP)  Lie  .fjY  "eseivoir ..................................... ... „... 

(PC)  De  Queen  i*eser*oir... , ....._.....•...........•...••..•.•...•.•.......•....»« 

^•ee  luucri'itesi  a  I  eud  of  table. 


Construction 


51  JSl.uOO 

4  900.000 

900.000 


Planninf 


Construction 


Planning 


9,600.000  .. 
8.900.000  .. 

4oe,ooo  .. 


iJbO.OOO  .. 


b,  oOO,  000 

bOO.  lW 


VX)  000 


so.  000 

10.  000 


6.'b,  »70 


Jl.:23.0O0      

4,753.000 
873.000 

$340.  L»J'J 

9,3i.rooo       

«653.0(X) 

190.000  

485.000 


4.  bJO.  M) 

'"asb.  Ml 


49.000 
9,70U 


606.000 


!.  WO.  000 
8U.  879.  000 


S.  600.  000 

7,000.000 
i,  WO.  000 


310.000 


3.395,000        

78.4b3,0O0         

301.  OOU 

8,  ji;,  WO         

6,790.000     . . 

:.4.>s.  <x)0      
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Construction,  eeneral,  State,  and  proiect' 


Budget  estimate  tor  fiscal  year  1969 
(as  amended) 


Conlerence  allowance 


Construction 


(FC) 

(IC) 

(FD 

(FC) 

(N) 

(WP) 

(FC) 

(fC) 

(FC) 

(FT) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(Bl) 

(HI) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(IC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
OC) 
(FC) 
CC) 
(FC) 

(to 


(N) 


(N) 

(M 

(FC) 

(H) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(Bl) 

(Bf) 

(BE) 

CO 

(VP) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 

(VP) 

(WP) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(VP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


,  La    and  Tex 


Ca!.' 


(N) 

(FC) 

FC) 


Aik,in'ias:     Continued 

1'ieil.s  Reservoir _ 

Cai'dnd  Ctv         

l.tiitiam  Rest  I  voir ^ 

I  file  Rock  levee 

Cuacli.ta  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

C.;arK  luck  and  dam.  . 

fine  Mountain  Dam      

Red  Rivet  levees  aid  hank  stabilization  below  Oenison  Dam,  Ark  . 

V-tlace  Creek  Ah  te  River  and  Maybeiry  Levee  Districts -     

cma 

Ai,-,nieda  Cieek   Del  Valle  Dam - - - 

Corle  Madera  Creek   - — 

Dana  Point  Harbor  .     - -  — 

Dry  Creek  (Warm  Springs)  Reservoir - - - 

lei  River  (delta  area)  196b  acl -- - ■ 

Hidden  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) .- 

iMamath  Rivei  -   -       -  

lakeport  Resetvoii,  Scolls  Creek 

In^  Angeles  County  drainage  area   ._ - 

Ulle  and  Warm  Creeks  (i9S6  acl)      - 

Maitis  Creek  Reservoir,  Calil   and  Nev.  (See  Nevada.) 

Miirv'ville  Reservoir.  _. - - 

Moiave  River  Reservoir  (West  fork) - --- - - 

Mormon  Slough 

Napa  River  (196b  act)        ..    

New  Bollards  Bar  Reservoir  (reimbursement) --  -— 

New  Hon  Pedro  Reservoir  (reimbursemeni) 

New  Melones  Reservoir 

Oroville  Reservoir  (reimbursement)    - — -- 

Paiaio  River  (.966  act)  - 

Pine  Flat  Reser.oir    .._    . - -- - - 

Redwood  Creek 

Russian  River  Basin  (Coyote  Valley  Dam) - 

Sacramento  Ruer  and  major  and  minor  tiibutaiies - - - 

Sacramento  River  bank  protection --- - - - 

Sacramento  R.ver  deep  wafer  stiip  cliannel - - 

San  Diego  ft.ver  and  Mission  Bay  

ban  Oifgo  Kiver  and  Mission  Valley    

Sonoma  Creek  ... . 

Surlside  Sunset  and  Newport  Beach  (reimbursement). --- 

Centura- Pier ponf      .    _    

Cana'l.i 

A  no  A  Lakes  Reservoir.  British  Columbia  (reimbursement) 

Colorado 

(  hatfield  Reservoir --- 

Trinidad  Reservoir - 

Connecticut 

Black  Rock  Reserioir. - 

Colehrook  River  Reservoir - - 

Danbury - - 

New  London  Baiiier - - - 

Stratford  - 

Trumbull  Pond  Reservoir 

Delaware  River.  Philadelphia  to  sea,  anchorages,  Delavyare,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania   (See  New 

J6tS6V  ) 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay  (Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal),  i:t.   II  Dela- 
ware and  Mary  land..   --- -- 

Florida 

Apaiachicola  River  channel  improvement - 

Canaveral  Harbor    .  -- - - 

Central  and  southern  Florida -. 

Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal - 

last  Pass  Channel  at  Destin - - - 

Four  Rivers  Basins - - 

Gulf  County  Canal  (1%6  act) 

lacksonville  Harbor  (1965  act) - 

Mullet  Key  (reimbursement) .  ■ 

Palm  Beach  County   Lake  Worth  Inlet  to  South  Lake  Worth  Inlet  (reimbursement) 

Pinellas  County   Treasure  Island  (1966  act). - - 

Ponce  ce  Leon  Inlet--.-- 

Georgia 

Carters  Dam  

Lazer  Creek  Dam  - -- 

Savannah  Harbor  40  feet  (1%5  act) - ■ 

Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) - --- ■ 

Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir   Ga.  and  S.C - - - 

West  Point  Reservoir  Ala.  and  Ga - - 

Hawaii 

Honokahau  Harbor. - - - - 

Idaho 

Cottonwood  Creek  Reservoir.  -- - 

Dworshak  (Bruces  Iddy)  Reservoir --- 

Portneuf  River  and  Marsh  Creek - - - - 

Ririe  Reservoir         ,-- - — 

Stuart  Gulch  Reservoir..- - - 

Illinois: 

East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity 

Freeport -. - -- 

Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Btidfe  (Mississippi  River),  Illinois  and  Iowa - 

Hunt  Drainage  District  and  Lima  Lake  Drainage  District - 

Illinois  Waterway  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pt.  I,  Illinois  and  Indiana 

Illinois  Waterway  duplicate  locks 

Indian  Grave  Drainage  District --- - 

Kaskaskia  River  (navigation) - - 

Levee  District  21  (Vandalia),  Kaskaskia  River 

Levee  District  23(Dively),  Kaskaskia  River - 

Lock  and  dam  b2.  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See  Kentucky  ) 
Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivets.  III.  and  Mo.: 

(a)  Cham  ol  Rocks - 

(b)  Regulating  works -   -       - 

Mound  City  lock  and  dam.  Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Oakley  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) - 

Peoria - 


600,  000 
646,  000 


400.  000 

1 .  son.  000 

"4; 500,  ooo" 


1.000, 
-  1 ,  264, 

4,060, 

1 .  000, 

2.800, 

11,061, 


000 

000 

000', 

090 
000 
000 


1,000, 

769. 

120. 

400. 
1.400. 

100. 

ISO, 


000  . 
000  , 
000 
000 

ooo 
ouo 

000 


•285. 

300. 
2,  100. 


Olio  . 

000 

000 


52,100.000  . 

12,700.000  , 
1,700,000  . 

7  500.000  . 
2, 400.  000 
1.406.000 

bOO.000" 
_  200,000 


575,000  . 

440.  000 

11.500.000  . 

4,600.000 

328,  000 

3.500,000 

387, 000 

2,  000,  000 

•129.  COO 

9.000 

258.000 

740,  000 


3,  400,  000 


900,  000 
1,  700,  000 


7, 800, 000 

531,000 


4  b,  500,  000 

1,142,000 

750,  000 


Planning 


Constiuction 


Planning 


Jl,  000, 000  .. 

125,000  .. 

2,500,000  .. 

""sl  300.  606'. 

10,500,000  .. 


3.300.000  ... 

1,250.000  ... 

447.000  ... 

2,500.000  ... 


4.CbC.  LOO  .. 


430.  000  , 

575.  000  . 
395.000 
5,350,000  . 

'""i,'2od,'66o"". 

>  12,  300,  000 


See  footnotes  at  en(J  of  table. 


$31,000 


225,000 


200,000 


300,000  . 
425^000" 
800,  000 


375,000 


200, 000 


300,000 
100,000 


150,000 


200,000 

170,000 


260, 000 
500,000' 


90,000  . 

"65,000 
50,000  . 


W70,000  .... 

121,000  .... 

2,425,000  .... 

"g'osrooo".... 

10,185,000 


J30,  000 


b<i2.000 
627.  000 


218.000 


3.201.000 

1.213,000 

434.000 

2.425,000  

"""388.OGO".. 

1.455.000 


4,  365.  000 


970.000  . 
1.206.000  . 

3.938.000'. 
970.000  . 
2.716,000 
10.  729.  000 

"  9>0.000' 
746,  000 
115.000 
388.  000 
1.358.000 
97,000 
146,000 


276,000  . 

291.000  . 
2,037.000  . 

52.100,000 

1?, 319,  000 
1,649,000 

2,425.000 
2.328.000 
1.364.000 


485.  COO 

194.000 


3.929.000  . 

558,000  . 

427,000  . 
li.  155.000  , 
4,462,000 

318,000 
3,395,000 

375,000 
1,940.000 

125,000 
8,  7.'')0 

250.000 

718,000 

3,298,000 


873,000 
1,649,000 

"7,  566,  LOU" 

515,000 


44, 135,0l« 

1 ,  1 08,  000 
728,  OUO 


125.000  .... 
1,000,000  .-.. 

"2,'66d,'coo'.... 


500,000 


150.000 
30.000 


395,000 

'30Q,"bao' 


194,000 


291,000 

412.000 
776,  OOQ 

'364,000 


194.000 


291,000 
97,000 


1 46.  000 


194,000 
165.  000 


252,  000 


485,000 


87,000 


63,  O'JO 
49,000 


417,000  .... 

558,  CiOO 

383.000 

5.190,000  . 


1,164,000 
11,931.000 


485,000 


121,000 
970,000 

"i,'940,'obb' 


146,000 
29,000 


383,000 

"29i,'66o 
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C«n5»ru«tk>«    J«n«fii    :tit«   tnd  3fOt»c»i 


Budget  mimitt  'or  I  «il  »•»'  ^969 
(IS  amendwl) 


Con-it'uctlon 


If:) 
if:i 
(m:  I 

(c:) 

(fC) 
(FC) 

(f) 
("<) 

(FC) 

(f:) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(») 
("<) 

(FC) 
(N) 

(FT) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

("<) 

(FC) 

(FC< 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(fl) 

C^C) 

CO 

(MP) 

(N) 
(FC) 

(.N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 
(N) 

ro 

(FC) 

(K) 

(F") 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


unon  jnd  Induni   (S»«  Ittinoll  ) 


1  eP  M  . 


*ft)f  tMia , 

^iil«  UistricI  N« 


»»nd  Lake  Rwetrtir 

Rocli'or'l  ---- 

Rock  KUnd " -■ 

•ijlin*  Riv«t  ind  'ributiri«     ... 

Sli«lt)Yvill«  Otservoir  

»*oo<l  »iy«r  Dmnije  jnj  ^ey»»  0«tnct  (!965  Kt) 
1  ndiani 

gi|  P)n«  R»«(yoif 

Brookvilla  Rncrvoic  

Burni  ««l»fw«y  HjrOOr  ( reimt)ur«me"T )      

Cann«lton  locki  md  itm   "lunj  in.)  lenturty  . 

Cmty  CfWk  »»Mfyoir 

Huntiniton  R«»iyotf 

lllinon  "Kst^fKir,  CJlumenl  Sij   nodihcJiior    ^1 

Island  l«vM 

Ltv««  unit  b  «»»M»I>  Riy«'  

Mlcftipn  City  Mjftwr ......—.. 

N«wt>ur|l1  locks  and  lini    'ndujnj  ind  ■^eniucky ..............  —  ......••. 

Pltoki  RM«rvoir  (lirid   KQUI-Sltion  )  . ...... 

Uniontown  locks  jnd  )im    ndunj  ina  "e"luc«y .......... 

Iowa 

»m«  R»i«rvoif — 

0^  llotn«s  ...........--.-.....•...----............-.-.*............ 

DutMiqu*  --• 

Hor«  isl»"d  jnd  Crestail  3i  l(s   Miss.ssippt  Ri»ef.  Ill  and  Iowa.  (S««  Illinois) 

MarsHllitoyyn  

Missoui  I  Riye'  Leye«  system    iomi    Kmvis   Musoun    jn.1 

Missouri  Riyef   SouiC.I»'o   noutu     :)«»    ^ifSiS    Misuiii 

Muscatine  island  Ley»e  O'SH  ct  jno  Muscji   'e-L  jusa  Cou 

Rath  bun  Rrservoit 

Red  Rock  Reseryo.t       - 

Sayloryille  He^e'vOir     ., ,. ...... ....—... 

Waterloo  

Kansa- 

ArhansasKed  R 

Atchison 

Clinton  Resetyoi'  (land  K.qjs, 

Cow  Cce««.  Hutchinson 

tl  Dorado  Rejaryoif       

Great  Send  ....... 

Hillsdale  Re^eryoir         

Lawrence 

Melvern  i<»servoir 

Missouri  Rwer  '-.ee 

Missouri  Riyer   Sioui 

Onaga  Re«rvoir 

Osawatomie        _ 

Perry  Reservoir....... .... ....... 

Topekj  ^ 

RentuCKy 

Barkley  Dam    ^y    an.l  r»n  '  - .    . 

Canneltcn  :ixi>s  and  lam    mdianj  jn.)  isentyftty.  (S««  lndl»ni.) 

Carr  For«  lieservoir     

Cave  Run  Reser.oir 

Dayton  -.._----.-..-...-....-.....■ 

Franklort    Nor'h  fij^.'on  it»i 

Green  Riyer  Reser.oii 

Kehoe  Resenoir  

Kentucky  Peninsula      - 

Laurel  Rirtr  Resei-oir 

Lxk  and  dam  5^?     ilnois  i"d  Ken'uo* , 

Martin  -. 

ocK  inj  ijiTi     ili"ois  ind  Kentucky.  (S««llllnoJ»,) 
am     " diana  and  Kentucky.  (Sm  Indiana.) 


13 


:hlor  de 


'-.as 


anoma 


'.i-^sas   (See  Tfias  ) 


lion) 


.YSie- 

:ity  'I 


Mr.sj. 


MlSSOUi 


•hraska   fS««  lowt.) 
nd  'lebiaski  fSe«  lawa.) 


••••V 


Indiana  and  Kantucky.  (Sm  Indiana.) 


Mound  City 
NewbuiBh  locks  and 
Piintsvirie  Reservoir 
Red  River  Rcser.oir 
Sturjis 

TiylorsviHe  Reser.oi 
Uniontown  I  X"  s   111) 

viles.ille  Seser.oi'  

Ljuisima 

3a»ou  Bdi'tioio-ne*    -".r.    ir!  j  Lj  (:.ee  Arkansas.) 

Barou  iO'lCdu  md  'MDuSaries --■. .-• 

Fiaiou  L  iF  jiri;ne  and  Lafourche  Jump  Materway - 

Cjddo  .)am  —  ... .......... ,.......-.,.-..-...• 

jirM  '  ■^'i  ir  3  .icinity..  —  ..............-.....-....----.....--..-.......-..• 

L  me  ^oitcnartrain  ind  .icinity      .- ................. .............. 

Vississip'ii  Ru'^r   ^uli  jutlel  ... — . — ....... — .. .....  —  ........... 

Mo'iioe  'lO'jd*all  ( '  ^')  I  I'd    966   acts).. .    — .  — ............ 

M.ji.i4n   "iir  md    .irrtr.  --   —  ... -.-- 

■|e*  Urieii,  'o  /"•»:':  -u''ici:  »     rolectKMI 

Oujciita  II  1  3lac"  i<i.?is   .'irH    and  La  (Se«  Arkansas.) 

j.-i'TnReMi.er  ^ilpmay  (lower  il  miles  only)  

Red  "i.ei  ifvi^es  nd  la""  stabiliiaton  beloyy  Denison  Dam,  Art.,  L*.,  and  Tax.(SM  Ainansas.) 

vermilion  Iock  (reptacemert)  .. ... ..... ■ 

Maine 

DickeyL  "Coin   ichooi  Dam  ind  R«i«ikom. 

Maryland 

Bailimoie  Harbor  vd  C^ar-neH   .     _ 

Blnnmi:  jion  Rf^e'.j'     ^ '-    I";  W   Va   fiand  acquisition).  

,ai  d  «ale".a.      "  j»  v  k  ,*r  ^     ■■^sa^ea»e  Baj   Dei   and  Md  (C.  t  0.  Canal),  pL  II.  (See  Delaware  ) 

Potomone  •<i.i".  Vj    a    j  rt    .a   i/eslujy)  

Md..  aci^usetts 

Ba»ei  Brook   — - 

Nooi>agfe  Reservotr . — ....... 

Plyri'ijulh   Maitor  . ..... ............... ... 

Pro»  ,nce!own  HarDor ....  —  ......... ........... . . 

^f^ynioLin  Fnfp  if  d  Town  Rivers ..... .  —  ... —  . — .  —  . 

An.) ma  11 VI lie  keseivoii  . —  . 

M-cn'^an 

urand  Vaiais  Ha'Cor  (pitrs)... ... .  — . .... 

kaiama/oo  reiver  ............................................................' 

Point  lookout  HaiDcr    Au  ores  River. . ............. .................................... 

Piver  Rouge  .    .    .................... .................................... 

Saginaw  River  (flood  control)... -  — 


SS.SM.0OO 

300.' o66' 

700.000 
6. 870. 000 


3.000.000 

:  9.  500.  000 

6.300.000 

3,110.006' 

200.000 

I.2C7.000 

470.000 

10, 800.  000 

900.000 

4.300.000 


1,3:8  iJOC 
1.600  >X)0 
1.000,000 

400.000 
7. 100. 000 
5.000.000 

S6S.000 

1.100.000 
MOO.  000 
6.000.000 


1.811.000 

1,000,000 

2S0L00O 


1.300.000 
6.000.000 


SOO.UOO 
l,S00.000 

800,000 

I.6S0.000 

3.100,000 
4,000,000 

'i"6oo."o6o" 

4.929.000 

'565.000' 
2,500.000 
6,150.000 


800.  jOO 
918.000 


500,000 

9N,000 

7,'s66.'666' 

550.000 


1,000.000 
1.800.000 


1,060.000 
800,000 


440,100 
I.IM.  lOO 
1.300,  coo 


330,  COO 


t'',annlo| 


tl50.000 


Conference  allowance 
Construcliofl  Ptannini 


30.000 
227. 000 

45.000 
243,000 


MS,  000 


200.000 


350,000 

150.000  . 

2m.  000  , 


100.000 


80.000 
239,000' 

"95,'666' 

215.000 

200.' 666' 

202,000 
40.000 

"66,666' 


200.000 
110.000 


25.000. 
1,276,000  . 


8.000 

90,000 
70,000 


170,000 


J5,  335. 000 

791.000 

679  ClOO 
f,  664  000 


7.910,000 
9.215.000 
6.111.000 

3.017.000' 

194.000 

1   :?9.  000 

456,000 

10.  476,  000 

873.000 

4,171,000 


;   .'88  000 
1   bb2.0O0 


(88.  jUO 
?.  037.  000 

4.  850.  000 
b52.  000 

3,  686.  000 

5.  626.  000 
5. 820, 000 


1,757,000 
970,000 
243.000 


1.261.000 
5.820,000 


485,000 
6.305,000 
776,000  . 

1.601,000 

?.DO?.000 

3.  S80,  lh'jO 

970.000 
4.781.000 

S48.66o' 
2.425.000 
5.966,000 


"7$  OCX) 
890.1)00 


485,000 
960,000 

7. 566, 566" 
531,000 


970.000 
1.746.000 


1.030.000 
776.000 


427,000 
1,0I7.M  . 

1.261.000 


320,000 


7b  UOO 

225.100       . 
3  100  COO 

150.000 

220.000 
3,007.000 

850.000 

825,000 

il46.0OU 

J9.  UO) 
220.000 

44,000 
236,000 


160,000 


194.000 


340.000 

194.000 

97.000 


78,000 
'232.6o6 

92,000 
208,000 


194,000 

196.  (;au 

39.UO'J 
bS.OOU 


194,000 
107, 000 


?4, 090 


7.800 

87,000 
68.0011 


1S5.00U 


73.000 
145.000 
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Construction,  general.  Slate,  and  project' 


Budget  estimate  lor  fiscal  year  1%9 
(as  amended) 


Conlerence  allowance 


Construction 


Planning 


M 


(N) 

(R) 
(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

FC) 

(FC) 

((N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(Ft) 
(MP) 
(Ft) 
(Ft) 


(fC) 
(Ft) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

{ft) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(1) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(tC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(Ft) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(VP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Michigan       Continued 

^afinaw  Kiver  (navigation) 

baint  Joseph  Haitjor .- 

South  Haven  Harbor 

nesota 
Big  Stone  Like-Whelslone  River,  Minn  and  S   Dak  (land  acquisition) 

Mankalo-Noith  Mankato  

Koseau  Rivei 

Stone  Arch  Bridge  (reimbursement)... ~ 

Mississippi 

Biloii  Harbor  

Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway.  Ala   and  Miss  (See  Alabama  ) 

lombigbee  River  and  tributaries,  Alabama  and  Mississippi     

Missoun 

Chariton  River  (1944  act)  

Clarence  Cannon  (Joanna)  Reservoil .■ - 

Giegory  Drainage  District  .' - 

Kavsmger  BluM  Reservoir 

Long  Branch  Reservoir  

Meramec  Park  Reservoir  (land  acquisition)         ,    .    .    .--..■ 

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers,  III.  and  Mo  (See  Illinois ) 

Missouri  River  Levee  System,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 

Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 

Pallonsbuig  Reservoir  (Highway  I   3b  crossing)      

Platte  River.  

Smith ville  Reservoir     

Stockton  Reservoir 

Union  Reservoir   

Montana 

Great  Falls  

Libby  Reservoir   - 

Nebraska                                                                                           .    ..      ,      /c      i         \ 
Missouri  River  levee  system.  Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 
Missouri  River   Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouii,  and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 
Norfolk    .    .  

Nevada 

Marlis  Creek  Reservoir.  Calil  and  Nev     - 

**Delaware  River  Philadelphia  to  sea  (anchorages),  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Muabeth  River  

Newark  Bay.  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers  (1966  act) 

Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays  

Rahway(sec  205)  

Shrewsbury  River  Inlet  • 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa  ,  N  J  ,  and  NY  (land  acquisition) 

New  Mexico: 

Albuquerque  diversion  channels • 

Cochiti  Reservoir - ■ 

Galisteo  Reservoir  -   -. 

las  Cruces. 

I  OS  Isteios  Reservoir  and  modification  of  Alamogordo 

New  York 

fast  Rockaway  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay ■ 

lire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point  .    .  - 

Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  Rivei  Waterway  (reimbursement)  .   

Ithaca,  Cavuga  Inlet   .  

Lake  Montauk  Harbor        .    

Little  Neck  Bay  

Moriches  Inlet.  Long  Island  - 

New  York  Harbor  (anchorages)         

Nichols  

North  Ellenville - 

Red  Creek        - 

Rosendale,  --- - 

Salamanca.  ..  -   - 

South  [llenville  - - 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa,.  N,J  ,  and  NY,  (See  New  Jersey). 
North  Carolina: 

Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington  - - 

Carolina  Beach  and  vicinity  - 

Fort  Macon  State  Park  (reimbursement)     

New  Hope  Reservoir,  --- 

Reddies  River  Reservoir  (restudy)  .  

Wilmington  Harbor,  38-  and  40-loot  depth(l%2  act) 

North  Dakota; 

Garrison  Reservoir  (embankment  repair)  -  - 

Missouri  River  Garrison  Dam  to  Oahe  Reservoir  (bank  stabilization)    .   — 

Oahe  Reservoil,  S  Dak  and  N  Dak  (See  South  Dakota  ) 

Pipestem  Reservoir  (land  acquisition)  -  - 

Ohio 

Alum  Creek  Reservoir  (land  acquisition)  

Athens  - 

Big  Daiby  Creek  Reservoir ...   - 

Caesar  Creek  Reservoir - 

Clarence  J    Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir  .. -- \,  „,j  d    .  .  rior-a  ,,i\ 

Cleveland  Harbor:  Bridge  replKement,  widening  Cuyahoga  and  Old  Rivers  (1958  act) 

Fast  Fork  Reservoir  -.  .    

Fremont  

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia - 

Mill  Creek  Reservoir  (relocation  ol  US,  Highway  36) - 

North  Branch  Kokosing  River  Reservoir -- - 

Paint  Creek  Reservoir - --■ 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia - 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia - 

Youngstown,  Crab  Cieek - - 

Arkansas  Red  River  chloride  control,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas,  (See  Texas.) 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  (See  Arkansas) 

Broken  Bow  Reservoil.. - - 

Candy  Reservoir  - 

Clayton  Reservoir       .   - - 

Ciutcho  Creek _ - 

Hugo  Reservoir - - - 

Kaw  Reservoir. - 

Luklata  Reservoir. 

Oologah  Reservoir, - 


52,bOO,000 
485,000 
bOO,  000 

600,  000 
bOO,  000 


Construction 


52  4,7b,  000 
470,000 
48b.  000 


Planning 


1.000.000 

1 .  000.  000 
G.400,  OOO" 
14.  bOO,  OOO" 


700,  000 
bb  000.  000 


4b0.  000 

1.230.000 

bO.  000 

300.  000 

2  000.000 

600.  000 


4. 000.  too 

2.60CC000 

b.  000,  000 

2,800,000 

bOO,  000 


2,  000,  OOO 

1,88b,  000 

1,076,000 

48b,  000 

670,  000 

"l,b00,  OOo' 
610,000 
700,  000 

1,000,000' 

1,310,000 

440,  000 


1,  149,000 
bOO.  000 
2b8.  000 

3.100.000 

1,080.000' 

;  1.200, 000 

450,  000 

500.  000 
1,000,000 

bOO,  000 
1,800,000 
1,900.000 
•  800,  000 
l,6b0,  000 

600.  000 
13,000,000 

41b,  000 

900,  000 

3,  bOO,  000 

10,  000,  000 

b,  223,  000 

400,  000 


3,  bOO,  000 


3.  300.  000 
4, 800.  000 

'3,500,  000 ' 


}7b,000 


.  718,000  . 
.  704,  000  . 

730,000  , 

640,000  , 

bbO,  000  . 
2  400,000 

850,  000 
7,000,000 


IbO,  000 


100,000 
200,000' 
bOO,  000 


100  000 


jOO,  000 
300,  000 


140,000 


100,000 


60,  000 


125,  OCO 
100,000 


66.000 


582,  000 
48b,  000 

J73,000 

6%. 000 

683.000         

708,000     

621,000       

b34.000       

2  328.  uOfi         

82b. 000         

6.790.000 


l,4bb  000 
b92,  000 
680,  000 

970,000' 
1.271,000 

427,000 


146,000 


97,000 
194,000 
48b,  000 


970,  000 

970,000 
6,208,000' 
14.065.  OOO' 


679  000 
63.  ObO  000 


437.000       

1.193.000  

49  OOO       

291.000  

1  940.000 

582, 000     . 
(429.000). 

97,000 
3,880,000 

2,b22,000     

4,gbO,000     ._ 

2,716,000   

^'!!II^"-- 290,000 

290,  000 
1,940,000     .    . 

l,830.0CXi     

1,04b, 000     

470,000  --. 

650,  000 


136,000 


97,  000 


1,  115,000 

250,000  "  "";■ 

3,007.000 

58,000 
1,048.000 

1.164. OOO 

1.  100.  000   

437.000   

48b.  000 

970.000 

'1,746.000 

1,843,000  

776,000  

1,601,000  

b82,0OO  

12,610,000  

403,000 

873,000  

3,395,000 

9,700,000 

5,066.000 

388,000  

3,400,000  -- 

122.000 
97.000 

200,  000  - 

3,201,000  ---. 

4,656.000  

64.000 
3,195,000  - 


Set'  fodliiiitis  ;it  ind  cf  t.lble. 


,Set"  foutriutt's  H!  fud  of  tablr. 
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(TO 
(FO 
(MP1 

(FC) 
(TCI 

(TO 
(MP) 

(f   I 

(FC) 

(MP^ 

(TC) 

(MPl 

(F'-i 

(VP) 

(S) 

(M 

(F.  . 

(MP. 

(Nl 

(TC) 


(*  I 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(fC) 
(fC) 


(FC) 
(F     ) 

(TO 
(TC) 
(TC) 

(Bm 
(■•■ 


Coititnictlon   ^f"?tai.  jtite   in'    f-i-Kf 


Ruigt'  p^tirrstr-  'ot  ^?r^l  year  1969 
i*^  am«rr1eO) 


Conjtnictiofl 


Plinning 


Jufi/  26,  1968 

Con'?rpnc«  allow»nc« 
Conslruclion  Planning 


Oklahoma — Continued 

Optima  Ratefvoir  . ......•.......•.••...•*. 

P'ne  Ct«»*  R»«r«f"'         ... ...... 

Pob«rt  <    Kerr  ' Shod  MountlM)  lOCk  Mtf  iM*... 

ihir^lef  keiervoir  ...... — . ..... . ............ 

M^unki  Re^rw''  (land  acquisttioft) ........... ...................*• 

*^bbers  Fill-.    xK  and  dam    ............ ............. ,,-»-..............-.--.. 

■li.jf  Ri.af  Rt«fvoif  ........... 

^     '..,<«   x>  ind  dam  (2d  pow«r  unit)Or(ton  and  WKlimiton 

i,c)  M  Keseiyo'    ,--                                             .     -  ................. 

'" i'heme  I  reek  Keservotr  

Cnetco  Ri»»f  

Cjlumb.a  Wiv?(  and  ower  *illam«t1e  Ri»»f,  3i-  awj  40-1001  p<0|Kll,  Orofon  and  WasAington 

Uk  C'e«»  Reaofvoir  

Gat»  Cieoli  Ras«f»ocf ........... 

lohn  Day  !ock  and  dam.  Oftton  and  Wajltinston 

John  Day  ftivar. -....i 

lo^l  CiKk  R«eryoif ...... 

,..•(  "oiumbia  ;-'iver  bank  protection.  Orejon  ^lld  Washinglon 
Vl'ii',    k.  110  Jam   Uiegon  and  Washington 


.  j;i»*  '^'  .er   *  h]  Bar 

V  i^pO'-»  L)(  ittiaic  D.^tf'Ct  

rt>  Dues    xk   mil   lam.  Oregon  tna  Washington  (additional  powei  units) 


I  natnook  Bay  and  °,y 
M  iimel'e  «•,"  "fi^ 
'  hiuma  Bay  ind  FM'' 


(south  letM 
■  inW  ^lotoction 


'^■'':.    le  rVese'vo  f  ....-•-... 

•!  ^e  Mjrsn  R»ser»oii  (land  acquisition)  ......... .. 

~  liiler .  C."e'  

Cowanesque  K"seiyoii 

Delaware  Kwer   Philadelphia  to  soa()nchofagrs).  Dfla«a't,  Ne*  Jersey,  and  Pennsylyama  (Seo  New 
leisey  ) 

Foster  1  )s•p^  .i»ets  0am(8lanchard) 

Raysto*n  Keseriroir  . -  — 

Tioga-Hammori'l  Reservoir  (land  Kquisition)  .      -       . 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir ,  Pa  .  Ml  .  and  N  Y  (See  New  ierMy  ) 

Tyrone  

Union  C.ty  Reservoir  .                                                                     .„....-. 

Woo-lcock  Cieek  Reservoir  .......... 


•t  All. 


Soj'1  ?j«TI 


nd  Harbor 

^er.  >ir.  Oa.  and  S  C  (^ee  Georgu.) 


(TO) 

(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 

(B£; 


(V?) 


-'  i  ??    I  lUm  L  ike  -Curpe  .... 

•■'■<i.    >  —  I  ji^-i  Mi:e:-cone  Rivet.  Minn  and  S  Dak.  (land  acquisition)  See  Minnesota. 

'tTnv.ood  Strings  Reservoir  ...     

ne  Reservoir.  S  Dak   and  t  Ml 

r.  .  ."".see 

Bar. lev  [am.  Ky   and  Tenn  (See  Kentucky  ) 

C;i  J?li  H  ill  lock  and  dam  .  . 

I   Peicy  Fiiest  Reservoir   .  .  ..  

Tsjas 

Arkansas-Red  River  chloride  control  (pt  I)  Te«aj,  Oktehoma  and  tUnsas     ■■■. ■ 

Arkansas-Red  River  chloiKle  control  (supplemental  studies)  Teias.  Oklahoml,  ind  Kaimt 

Belton  Reseryoii  (raise  water  level)  

Buffalo  Beyotf  and  tributaries  , — - 

Cooper  Reservoir  and  channels  - - 

[luck  Creek  channel  improvement 

tl   P.<SO  m^, .-  ■ 

Fort  Woith  floooway,  Cleat  folk  eilension ...  

Freeport  and  vicinity .-.- 

C^alveston  Harbor  and  Channel (gioins)         

Gull  Intracoaslal  Waterway  Chocolate  Bayoa - 

Highland  Bayou  - 

Hke  Kemp  Reservoir       ...-..„.«.......■■  -. - — 

Lake«ie«  Reservoir  ». .   — 

Lavun  Reservoir  modification  and  diannel  Imptovemwt 

lioeity    Tiipiity  River     . 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity  (hurricane  flood  protection) ... 

Red  Rivei  levees  and  bank  slabiliiation.  below  Denison  Dam  Ark  .  La    and  Ten  (Sa«  Arkansts.) 

jibine-Neches  Waterway  tJ-loot  proiect  and  channel  to  [cho  

San  Antonio  Channel  - - 

•^ta  Gabnel  Ri<ei  trioulary  lo  Brazos  Rivet  (land  acquisition). 

Te«as  City,  hurricane  protection  ...... 

Trinity  River  Bridnes  ...... 

Viiice  and  LittI*  Vince  Bayous --• 

Wallisville  Reservoir   Trinity  River 

VeifnonI 

Gaysville  Reservoir 
Virginia 

Gaithrighl  Reservoir - • 

Hampton  Roads - 

Norlolk .  • 

Virginia  Baadi  (reimbursemenO 

Washington 

Bonneville  lock  ind  dam.  2<i  power  unit.  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon  ) 

ChieMoseph  Dam  (additional  power  units) 

Coiu-  tia  River  ?ni  'lAer  Willamette  River.  3i-  and  4(}-li>olproiects,Oie|on  and  Washington. (See  uiegon.) 


Joh"      i»  lock  1  iC 
Li'tre    -oose  loc*   i 


Oregon  and  Washington.  (See  Oregon.) 


(Mil 

(Vf, 

(FC) 
(FC) 


I " 


«»er    .riii.te    X" 


jm.  

cank  protection.  Oregon  and  Washington.  (Seo  OrefOM.) 

1  dam 

c.  .inii  riant  

.■^oii  ]'i;  rta.'-inim  (see  Oregon  ) 
i"       "jon  ind  Aasnmjtjn  (See  Oregon) 


L3*ei   Mcnu'iieil  1 
V'c^air  lock  anj  " 
The  Da.ies  'Tck  i 
Aynoocnee  Ri.e'  f 
aie<!  «irjiiiia 

Beecfi  fork  Lake  .. 

rfiooiTiinglon  Reservoir.  Md   and  W   Va.  (See  VarylandX 

.     .  11.1  l.f   t:ltl|o. 


T?.  800, 000 
S.  (89, 000  . 
14,200.000 

900,000' 
!S,  &00,  000  . 

3.100.000 


800,000 
,000.000 


26.  3W.  000 

S70, 000  , 
2,  000.  OOO  . 

400.  (XX)  . 
1,000.000. 

S80.000 

793.000 

7,506.000' 
750,000 
375.000 
300,000 

520  000 
5. 700,  000 
1.650,000 
2.500.000 


2. 600.  va 

4.  bOO.  000 
1.000,000 


2.500.000 
1,200.000 


4,000.000 


1,00(1  OM  -- 

800.000  .. 

1.550.000  .. 


9, 200.  CM 
4.900.000 


2.  HO.  000 

300.000 


1,400,000 

3,000.000 

500.000 

1,300.000 

500.000 

1.500,000 


4.200,000  .. 

4,600.000'.. 

6,730,000  .. 
1.500,000  .. 
1.500.000  .. 
2.300.000  .. 
1,000.000  .. 
900.000  .. 
3.200.000  .. 


3. 000.  OOO  . 
3, 000,  000  . 

500.000  . 

130.000 


24.000.000 

19,000,000 
16.  500. 000 


2,  ^00,  000 
800,000 


U7S.000 


li 


I46.000 
:85.000 


30.000 


400.000 


75,000 


408.000 

1.000,000 
85.000 


30.000 
350.000 


400.000 


50,1 


190,000 


200,000 


P.71'i,oOO 
5.  3?i.  000 
13,  7'1,  •J'Ti 

'873.000' 
15. '.!').  bOO 

3  007,000 


771k  no 

1,9401000 


»,  511. 000 

553.000 

1.940.000 

381000 

970,000 
563,000 
770,000 

7.275.000 
728.000 
365.000 
291,000 

504,000 
5,  529,  000 
1.601,000 
2, 425, 000 


2,522.000 

4,365.000 

970,000 


2.425.000 
1.164,000 

50,000 
3. 880. 000 


970.000 

776.000 

1,504,000 


8.924.000 
4,753,000 


2.425,000 
291.000 


1.358.000 
2.910.000 

485.000 
1.261.000 

485.000 
1.155,000 


4, 074, 000 

4, 462. 000 

6.528.000 
1,455.000 
1.455.000 
2,231.000 
850.000 
873.  000 
3  104,000 


2,910.000 

2.910.000 

485.000 

126.000 


23.280.000 

18.430.000 
16. 005. 000 


:,  t:'i,  000 

776,000 


1170.000 


485.000 

416. uuO 
97,0'jO 


147,000 

276,000 


29.000 


388,  000 


73.000 


388,000 

970.000 

82,000 


29.000 
340,000 


388.000 
49.000 


97,000 


194,000 
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Construction,  general.  State,  and  protect  ' 


Budget  estimate  tor  fiscal  year  1969 
(as  amended) 


Conference  allowance 


(instruction 


Planning 


Construction 


Planning 


(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

<FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
W 
(R) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


West  Virginia — Continued 

Buinsville  Lake  (land  acquisition).., - - 

last  lynn  Lake  •",V'ni.    'C ' 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  (See  Ohio  ) 

Pocomoke  Rivet,  li«d    and  W  Va  ,  lestudy  (See  Maryland  ) 

R   0    Bailey  (Justice)  Lake  .    ^     

Nacine  locks  and  dam   Ohio  and  West  Virginia  (See  Ohio.) 

Rowlesburg  lake  -    -- 

Stonewall  lackson  Lake  - 

West  Fork  Lake  ,.,      „._       - 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  (See  Ohio) 
Wisconsin 

fau  Galle  River,  Spring  Valley  - - 

Green  Bay  Harbor  (1%2  act)  

Kenosha  Harbor  - 

La  Faige  Reservoir   Kickapoo  River  (land  acquisition) 

Miscellaneous: 

tmereencv  bank  protection  .    .        .  -  .,,,.. 

Small  proiects  lor  flood  control  and  related  purposes  not  requiring  specific  legislation  (sec  2Ub). 

Snagging  and  clearing  - -  .inr^  nnn.^ im\ 

Small  navigation  pioiects  not  requiring  specific  legislation  costing  up  to  $500,000  (sec  107) 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects        

Fish  and  wildlife  studies  (US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service) - 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1%5  act)  

tmployees  compensation  

Total  programed  amounts  .  -- 

1968  reserve  applied  in  fiscal  year  1969 

Undistributed  reduction  (underfinancing)  

Appropriation  allowance,  construction,  general - 


J700,000         

3,900,U0P         

11,670,000 

$133,000 
?b(i.000 
IbO.OOO 


1.122.000 
100.  000 
340,  000 
700,  000 


J679,  000 
3.783.000 


11,320.000 


J129.000 
243,000 
146,000 


300.  000 

,  000.  000 

2b0.  000 

,  000,  000 

.  000,  000 

b80,  000 

900,  000 

656,000 


1  088  nnn 

ft? 

000 

330, 

000  .... 

079 

000  .... 

291 

000  .... 

7,219 

000  .... 

243 

000  .... 

1,940 

000  .... 

!J  730,000  .... 

b63 

000  .... 

873 

000  .... 

6b6 

000  .... 

1.010,434,000 


20,430,000 


980,741,700 


18,437,500 


(1.030.864.000) 
-61,700,000 
-bO,  7b2,000 


(999.179.200) 

-61,700,000  . 
-71,7%.  70^3 


897.982.000 


20,  430.  000 


847,245,000 


18.437,500 


(918,412,000) 


(865,6*2.500) 


I  Key  to  syml>ols:  (N)  nangatkin;  (FC)  flood  control;  (BE)  beach  erosion;  (R)  rehabilitation; 
(MP)  multiple  purpose,  including  power;  (Spec)  special. 


:  Original  budget  amount  revised  in  budget  amendment  submitted  in  H   Doc  318 


In  reference  to  the  Red  Raver  Reeervolr 
project.  Kentucky,  the  confere«6  note  that  an 
evaluation  of  alternatives  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineea-8.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  completed 
<in  March  15,  1968.  On  the  baslfi  of  that  evalu- 
:aion,  it  was  concluded  that  the  site  presently 
under  design  is  the  best  site  for  construction 
of  the  multipurpose  project.  With  respiect  to 
the  project  storage  requlrementfi  contem- 
plated for  this  site,  the  conferees  direct  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  review  the  plan  so  as 
to  preserve  to  the  mAximum  extent  feasible, 
the  Red  River  Gorge  This  review  should  in- 
clude consideration  of  local  flood  protection 
possibilities  for  Clay  City  and  other  com- 
munities to  be  protected  by  the  reeervolr  and 
the  assurance  of  adequate  water  supply  for 
Lexington  and  other  cities  bo  be  provided 
livDim  the  reservoir,  including  consideration 
of  supplies  which  might  be  available  from 
existing  and  planned  reservoirs,  such  as. 
Buckhorn  and  Carr  Fork, 

The  conferees  request  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  report  his  findings  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  (Committees  as  soon  as 
possible  Until  he  receives  the  concurrence 
of  the  committees,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
should  proceed  with  land  acquisition.  Con- 
.struction  shall  be  limited  to  such  work  as 
will  not  be  affected  by  any  changes  in  the 
re.servoir  si2!e  The  Committee  has  allowed 
1-776  000  for  such  purposes. 

The  J850,000  allowed  for  the  Trinity  River 
Bridges,  Texas,  is  to  continue  advance  par- 
ticipation by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with 
the  Texas  State  Highway  Department  in  the 
planning  of  Interstate  Highway  Bridge  No. 
45  and  the  construction  of  high-level  bridges 
lor  Interstate  Highway  635  and  State  High- 
way 31  in  connection  with  the  pending  navi- 
pation  project.  The  action  of  the  conferees 
IS  In  no  way  to  be  interpreted  as  approval  of 
the  planning  and  construction  of  the  navl- 
i;ation  portion  of  the  Trinity  River  Project. 

$50,000  has  been  allowed  which,  together 
wnii  an  advance  of  local  funds,  will  j)ermlt 
liuiiation  of  construction  of  the  beach  ero- 
sion project  to  restore  and  protect  the  Cliff 
W.'ilk  at  Newport.  R.I. 

The  conferees  have  approved  within  avaJl- 
ible  funds  the  use  of  $25,000  to  coordinate 
■Aith  local  interests  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
in.ition  details  of  operation  of  the  Humboldt 


River  and  tributaries  project,  Nevada,  and 
arrangements  for  payment,  through  the 
Bureau,  of  the  local  interests  contribution 
towards  project  costs  and  other  preliminary 
work  required  prior  to  the  initiation  of  plan- 
ning. 

As  reflected  in  the  allowances  as  shoun  in 
the  table  above,  the  conferees  agreed  to  a 
3-percent  reducUon  in  the  budget  request 
for  each  project  as  compared  with  the  5  per- 
cent reduction  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The 
conferees  also  agreed  to  an  undistributed 
general  reduction  of  $21,044,700  in  addition 
to  the  undistributed  reduction  of  $50,752,000 
reflected  in  the  budget  estimate 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $223,700  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of 
$215,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Within  the  amount  provided.  $1,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  mooring  cells  at  Locks  and  Dams  50 
and  51  on  the  Ohio  River  to  alleviate  the 
critical  traffic  situation  developing  pending 
construction  of  the  Smithland  Lock  and 
Dam. 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries 
Amendment  No.  5;  Appropriates  $69,600  000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $69,610  - 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount 
provided  includes  $10,000  to  initiate  a  study 
of  the  Old  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers. 
General  expenses 
Amendment  No.  6:    Appropriates  $20,775- 
000  instead  of  $20,650,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House   and   $21,200,000    as    proposed    by    the 
Senate. 

TTie    Panama    Canal 

Canal  Zone  Government 

Operating  expenses 

Amendment  No.   7:    Appropriates  $37,484- 

500  instead  of  $37,100,000  as  proposed  by  the 

House   and   $37,869,000   as   proposed    by    the 

Senate. 

Capital  outlay 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $1,061,000 
aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Panama  Canal   Company 
Limitation  on  general   and  administrative 
expenses. 

Amendment  No  9:  Provides  a  limitation 
of  $13,600,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $13,691,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, 

TITLE     11— -DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 
General  investigations 
Amendment  No    10:   Appropriates  $15,948- 
500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $15.- 
700000   as    proposed    by   the   House,   The   In- 
crease provided  over  the  House  bill  includes: 
$98,500  for  transfer  to  the  Office  of  Business 
Economics,    Department    of    Commerce,    for 
preparation  of  economic  analyses  and  projec- 
tions for  the  Water  Resources  Council;   and 
$150000   to   initiate   pilot  weather   modifica- 
tion   projects    in    connection    with    the    at- 
mospheric wat«r  resources  research  program. 
Construction  and  rehabilitation 
Amendment  No   11 :  Appropriates  $166  915.- 
000  instead  of  $166,300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House   and   $167,665,000   as   proposed   by   the 
Senate.  The  increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill  is  for  increased  costs  on  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas    project.    Colorado     The    conferees 
agree  that,  within  available  funds,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $300,000  shall  be  used  to  initiate  con- 
struction  of   a   lateral  system   to  serve  Block 
251    on    the   Columbia   Basin    project     Wa.sh- 
mgton    The  conferees  direct  that  $75,000  of 
the  $125,000  placed  m  reserve  under  PL   90- 
218    be    used    to    continue    pre-construction 
planning  on  the  Midstate  Division,  Nebraska. 
The    conferees    have    deleted    the    $450,000 
proposed  to  initiate  construction  of  the  Great 
Falls  to  Browning,  Mont  .  llS-kilovolt  trans- 
mission   line    pending    negotiations    between 
the  Bureau  and  the  Montana  Power  Co    for 
furnishing    of    wheeling    through    the    com- 
pany's   facilities.    The    conferees     urge    the 
parties  to  expedite  the  negotiations  in  an  ef- 
fort  to  work  out   satisfactory   arrangements 
at  an  early  date  to  provide  adequat*  service 
to  the  preference  customers  in   the  area. 
Operation   nnd   maintenance 
Amendment     No.     12;     Appropriates     $49,- 
900,000   as   proposed    by    the   Senate   instead 
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of  190  000  000  M  proposed  by  the  House  The 
reduction  In  the  House  bill  Is  baaed  on  re- 
duced requtremenu  due  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  planned  dredging  for  the  Topook 
CiTge  division  of  the  Colorado  River  front 
and  ievee  system  The  conferees  are  In  agree- 
ment that  within  funds  available  not  to 
exceed  »50  XW  may  be  used  to  study  means 
of  allevlrt'.lng  the  erosion  and  dust  problem 
at  the  Canyon  Perry  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Motitan.1.    arising    from    water    level    fluctua 

tlOIiS. 

ffdf^oi    Watt-r   Pollution   Control 
Admtnutration 
W.ii*r  Supply  and  Water  Pollution   Control 
Amendment  No    13     Appropriates  »88  838  - 
000    as    propo»sed    by    the    House    Instead    of 
1101.435.000  as  proposed  by   the  Senate. 
Construction  Grants  for  W.iste  Treatment 
Wi  rlta 
Amendment    No     14      Appr<:)pr!ates    »214.- 
000  OOO    Instead    of    r203.0<10000    as    prop.jsed 
by   the  House   and   «225.0OO.0OO  as   proposed 
by  the  Senate 

_  .  IUTt    in-  INOIPENDENT    OfTTCES 

Tenne^sre  Valley  Authority 
Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund 
Amendment  No  15  Appropriates  S'>0  250.- 
000  Instead  of  150  200  OOU  m  proposed  by  the 
House  and  »53  200  000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  The  increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill,  together  with  not  to  exceed  MoO.oOO  of 
available  fun.ds.  may  be  used  for  engineering 
and  design  of  the  muderniia:ion  of  fertllU'er 
production  facilities  The  conferees  note  that 
the  budgeted  program  includes  a  total  of 
•670  000  for  ger-.er.il  equipment  and  design 
studies  and  emergency  replacements  whijh 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Water   Rc^owces  Council 

Financial  Assistance   to  States 

Amendment  No.    16     Appropriates  12  6o2  - 

500  Instead  of  $2,470  000  as  proposed  by  the 

House    and    12.735.000    as    proposed    by    the 

Senate. 

Tm.£  rv  — AroMic  energy  commission 
Operating  e^pemet 

Anieixlmeut  No.  17  Appropriates  $2,109.- 
300. JOO  Instead  of  » 2  080,000.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  *2  132.30O.iXK)  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  The  mcre.ise  over  the  House 
bill  la  for  the  NERVA  nuclear  rot-lcet  pro- 
gram providing  a  U.iual  of  *t>0. 300.000.  includ- 
ing •63.000,000  in  operating  co«u  and  »7  - 
300.000  for  changes  m  ielecied  resources  In- 
cident to  the  program. 

Piant  and  capital  equipment 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  $461  - 
574,000  instead  ot  »456.600.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  #469  500.0O0  as  ppjposed 
by  the  Senate  The  incre^tie  In  the  House  bill 
amount  is  for  tne  2U0  BEV  .Accelerator  to  be 
located  in  Du  Page  and  Kane  Counties.  Illi- 
nois The  bill  provides  a  total  for  the  project 
ot  •14.574.000.  including  available  c.irryover 
funds  of  »2.600.0OO  The  amount  provided  is 
to  be  allocated  as  lollows  Engineering  and 
design,  »8. 674  000.  land  improvements.  8700.- 
000.  Other  Structures  i  transfer  h.all,  booster 
housing.  Unac  housing).  »o.  000  000.  and  for 
temporary  utilities  related  to  the  Other 
Structures.  ^200. OOO 

The  funds  made  available  shall  not  be 
allocated  to  any  other  phages  or  components 
of  the  project  plan  but  flexibility  is  granted 
In  the  allotment  of  the  carryover  of  12  500  OOO 
to  the  Items  speclfled  above. 

TlrLE    V       CENER\L    PROVISIO.NS 

Depa'^tmenti.  agenciei.  and  corporations 
.Amendment   No.    19     Restores   House  lan- 
guage  pertt.inlng  to   the  financing  of   inter- 
departmental boards,  commi.saions.  councils, 
committees,  or  slmil.ir  groups. 

Ameadnient  No    20     Dt-letes  language  pro- 


fHTsed   by  the  House   pertaining  to  expendl- 

t'lre  .imitation 

MlC'HAKT.    J      KiRWAN. 

J-.R     L       EVINS. 
ElJWAED     P       BOLAND 

Jauie   L    WiirrrEN. 
Thiimas   O     Morris, 
UeiiRGE   Mahon. 
John    J     Rhodes. 
Glen.n    R    Davls    1  except 

imemlments  1.  2.  and  20), 
HOWARD  W    HoBis<5N  lex- 

repi  anienUnienls  1  and  2i  . 
Frank  T    Bow. 
Ma'tag<-ri  on  the  Part  ot  the  House. 

Ml-    BOLAND    Mr    Spfaker,  the  total 

for  the  Pubhc  Works  and  Atomic  Enersy 
Coninii.s.sion  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1969  as  atireed  to  by  the  conferees  Is 
$4  6  billion  This  includes  $2.6  bilhon  for 
the  Atomic  Entriry  Commission  and  $2 
billion  for  the  other  anencies  covered  by 
the  bill  involved  In  water  and  power  re- 
sources development. 

The  conference  figure  represents  a  de- 
crease of  5300,236,000  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates Tlie  figure  is  $109,198,000  over  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  $119,- 
201, .500  under  the  bill  as  pa.sscd  by  the 
S.-iiate 

Compared  with  fiscal  year  1968.  the 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  allowed  for 
fiscal  year  1969  represents  a  reduction 
of  $85,082,000  This  consists  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  $146,823,000  in  funds  for  the 
water  and  power  resources  development 
programs  covered  by  the  bill  and  an  In- 
crea.se  of  $61,741,000  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commi.vsion.  primarily  for  the 
weapoiis  prottram 

The  major  issue  between  tiie  House 
and  Senate  conferees  concerned  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  to  be  reflected 
m  the  construction  and  planiung  proj- 
ects for  tl-ie  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
House  had  made  an  across-the-board. 
5-percent  reduction  in  each  budgeted 
project.  The  Senate  restored  the  full 
budget  estimate.  The  Senate  was  ada- 
mant in  maintaining  this  full  restoration 
but  after  lengthy  discussion,  agreement 
was  reached  to  make  a  3-perccnt  reduc- 
tion m  the  budgeted  amount  for  each 
project  and  tins  has  been  reflected  as 
shown  m  the  tables  in  the  conference 
report.  The  3-pcrcent  reduction  together 
with  an  undistributed  reduction  of  $21.- 
000,000  agreed  to  by  Uie  conferees  under 
t!ie  Senate  bill  amount  makes  a  total 
reduction  in  the  new  funds  requested  in 
the  budget  for  the  Corps'  construction 
and  planning  program  of  $52  7  million. 
This  reducuon  together  with  the  undls- 
tnbuted  reduction  for  underfmancing 
reflected  in  the  budget  estimate  makes 
a  total  cut  of  about  SlOl  million,  or  about 
10  percent,  in  the  amounts  programed 
for  each  project  as  originally  estimated 
by  the  Con^s  of  Engineers  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  reductions  made  in  the  House 
bill  In  the  construction  programs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  power 
a^'encies  have  been  maintained  In  the 
conference  report  except  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  budget  estimate,  amounting 
to  an  increa.^e  of  $615,000,  for  the  Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas  project  in  Colorado. 
This  restoration  was  necessary  because 
of  additional  work  Uiat  is  now  required 
on  the  divide  tunnel  during  fiscal  year 
1969. 


The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  In- 
cluded no  unbudgeted  planning  or  con- 
struction starts  or  additions.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  policy  agreed  to  in 
conference  involve  three  .small  projects 
with  a  total  cast  of  only  $2.7  million.  In 
each  of  these  instances,  the  Hou.se  con- 
ferees felt  that  an  emergency  situatior. 
exi.sted  which  warranted  an  exception  to 
the  policy.  The  only  other  unbudgeted 
addition  to  the  House  bill  for  construc- 
tion was  to  permit  continuation  of  emer- 
gency bank  .stabilization  work  on  the 
MLssourl  River  to  correct  critical  erosion 
situations  which  could  not  be  funded  in 
tJie  House  bill  pending  an  increase  in 
the  monetar>'  authorization  ceiling. 

Although  tlie  Senate  had  restored  the 
budget  estimate  of  $1,276,000  to  complete 
planning  on  the  Dlckey-Lincoln  School 
Dam  and  Reservoirs  project  In  Maine, 
the  House  conferees  Insisted  on  its  dele- 
tion in  the  light  of  the  House  action  in 
eliminating  funds  for  the  project.  There- 
fore, there  are  no  funds  in  the  bill  to 
resume  planning  on  the  project. 

Two  major  programs  of  the  Atomie 
EMers:y  Commission  were  at  issue  in  the 
conference  For  the  NERVA  nucleai 
rocket  program,  tlie  conferees  a+,rced  on 
a  total  figure  of  $60.3  million  compared 
with  the  Hou.se  bill  amount  of  $31,000.- 
000  and  the  Senate  bill  allowance  of  $83,- 
300.000.  At  the  time  of  House  bill  ac- 
tion, our  committee  recommended  anil 
the  House  approved,  a  reduced  figure  fo: 
the  program  as  House  action  on  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  had  curtailed 
the  portion  of  the  rocket  engine  develop- 
ment program  being  conducted  by  NASA. 
Since  then,  however,  the  full  NASA  au- 
thorization of  $55  million  has  been  ap- 
proved, necessitating  an  Increase  in  Uie 
AEC  figure  to  provide  a  balanced  pro- 
gram. The  agreed  conference  figure  rep- 
resents tlie  amount  appealed  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  AEC  and  should  provide  for  a 
minimum  level  continuation  of  Uie  pro- 
gram. 

The  other  AEC  item  concerned  the 
200-Bev  accelerator  to  be  constructed 
in  Du  Page  and  Kane  Counties,  111.  Tht 
House  had  approved  $7.1  million  for  the 
continuation  of  engineering  and  design 
of  the  project.  The  Senate  bill  provided 
$20,000,000  to  initiate  construction.  The 
conferees  finally  agreed  on  a  total  oi 
$12  074.000  for  the  program.  This  togeth- 
er with  carrj'over  funds  of  $2.5  million 
will  make  a  total  of  $14,574,000  available 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  conferees 
have  limited  the  use  of  these  funds  to 
engint^ering  and  design,  land  improve- 
ments, and  the  initiation  of  construction 
of  "other  structures" — including  tlu 
transfer  hall,  booster  housing,  and  linat 
housing — and  the  temporary  utilitu- 
related  to  these  other  .structures.  Thv 
HoiLse  conferees  insisted  on  limiting  the 
program  during  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
these  phases  of  the  project  in  order  to 
limit  the  current  commitment  for  con- 
struction funds  in  fiscal  year  1970  ami 
the  succeeding  years.  The  approved  con- 
struction items  will  require  only  $18  > 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970  and  about 
$5,000,000  to  complete  after  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  budget  estimate  provided  for  ex- 
t^endltures  in  fiscal  year  1969  of  $4  6  bil- 
lion of  which  55  percent  pertamed  to  the 
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AEC  programs.  Although  it  Is  difficult 
to  translate  with  precision  reductions  in 
new  obligation  authority  Into  reductions 
in  expenditures,  the  reduction  of  $300 
million  made  in  the  bill  in  new  obliga- 
tion authority  should  result  in  an  ex- 
I)enditure  reduction  of  about  $178  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimate.  This  will 
result  in  expenditures  of  about  $4.5  bil- 
lion, or  about  $73  million  more  estimated 
expenditure  level  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
Although  the  reduced  allowances  for 
the  water  and  power  resources  develop- 
ment programs  covered  by  the  bill  re- 
sult in  an  estimated  expenditure  reduc- 
tion of  about  $38  million  below  the  esti- 
mated 1968  level  of  expenditure,  the  AEC 
programs  will  result  in  net  Increased  ex- 
penditures of  about  $111  million  due  to 
the  expansion  of  the  weapons  program. 
Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  for  yielding.  This  is 
a  conference  report  which  I  support.  The 
bill,  as  the  distinguislied  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  stated,  is  lower  than  it  has 
been  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  would  be  well  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  other  body 
in  the  good  sense  they  have  used  in  add- 
ing very  few  new  starts  above  the  budget. 
I  think  the  bill  on  both  sides  of  the  Capi- 
tol has  been  handled  with  the  restraint 
which  is  obviously  necessary  at  this  time 
due  to  the  budgetary  problems  of  the 
Nation. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the 

report. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help 
but  express  disappointment  that  the 
House  conferees  were  not  able  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  House  on  amendment 
No.  20  which  imposed  some  expenditure 
limitations  on  this  bill.  This  bill  in  the 
main  deals  with  new  obligational  author- 
ity and  the  totals  do  not  specifically  con- 
trol spending  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
spending  limitation  was  inserted  to  do 
that. 

The  Bow  amendment  was  offered  by  me 
when  the  bill  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  was  accepted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  and  it  was  unanimously  approved 
by  the  House. 

I  know  the  House  cannot  always  have 
•  its  will  in  conferences  with  the  other 
body,  but  I  believe  this  expenditure  limi- 
tation is  the  only  real  control  that  Con- 
rre.'^s  has  over  the  spending  level  in  any 
particular  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  merely  to  express 
my  disappointment  that  the  House  con- 
ferees are  not  able  to  sustain  the  position 
of  the  House.  I  assume  they  made  an  ef- 
fort to  do  so,  although  I  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  and  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  deliberations,  and  I  feel 
that  it  was  a  very  serious  mistake  to 
eliminate  this  spending  limitation. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 


ciate the  remarks  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  After  discussion  of  the 
matter  we  finally  agreed  to  deletion  of 
the  limitation  for  since  passage  of  the 
bill  by  the  House  on  June  19  it  has  been 
superseded  by  the  overall  expenditure 
limitation  of  $6  billion  included  in  the 
Flevenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  We  felt,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
tention of  a  limitation  in  this  bill  was 
no  longer  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.s.si.ssippi  iMr,  Whit- 
ten  1  who  was  one  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  two  or 
three  places  where  perhaps  I  .should  com- 
ment. Most  projects  and  prob)"ms  were 
handled  in  the  House  bill  on  which  I 
commented  on  April  19.  I  quote  from  the 
statement  on  the  part  of  liie  manageis: 

RED    RIVER 

In  reference  to  the  Red  River  Reservoir 
project.  Kentucky,  the  conferees  note  that 
an  evaluation  of  ;atern;itive;  by  ihe  Chief 
of  Engineers,  the  Secretary  ol  the  Interior, 
and  the  Secretary  of  .'^prlculturi  was  com- 
pleted on  March'  15.  1968.  On  the  basis  ol 
that  evaluation,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
site  presently  under  design  is  the  best  sue 
for  construction  of  the  multipurpose  project 
With  respect  to  the  project  storage  require- 
ments contemplated  for  this  site,  the  con- 
ferees direct  the  Chief  ol  Engineers,  to  re- 
view the  plan  so  as  to  preserve  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  the  Red  River  Gorge. 
This  review  should  include  consideration  of 
local  flood  protection  possibilities  for  Clay 
City  and  other  communities  to  be  protected 
by  the  reservoir  and  the  .assurance  of  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  Lexington  and  other 
cities  to  be  provided  from  the  reservoir,  in- 
cluding consideration  of  supplies  which 
might  be  available  from  existing  and  planned 
reservoirs,  such  as,  Buckhorn  and  Carr  Fork. 

This  provision  firms  up  the  dam  at  the 
present  authorized  location. 

TENNESSEE  VALX-ET   AVTHORITT 

Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund 
Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $50,250,- 
000  Instead  of  •60.200.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $53,200,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Increase  provided  over  the  House 
bill,  together  with  not  to  exceed  $450,000  of 
available  funds,  may  be  used  for  engineering 
and  design  of  the  modernization  of  fertilizer 
production  facilities.  The  conferees  note  that 
the  budgeted  program  Includes  a  total  of 
♦670,000  for  general  equipment  and  design 
studies  and  emergency  replacements  which 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  provision  says  go  ahead  now  and 
get  ready  for  construction. 

FLOOD    CONTROI..     MISSISSIPPI     RIVER     AND 
TRIBTTTARIES 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  $69,600.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  ol  $69.- 
610,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
amount  provided  includes  $10,000  to  initiate 
a  study  of  the  Old  and  Atchafalaya  Rivers. 

This  provision  provides  for  the  study 
but  not  as  a  separately  appropriated 
item. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RoBisoN]  a  member  of  the  committee. 
and  a  conferee. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
merely  like  to  note  for  the  record  that  I 
took  an  exception  to  amendments  1  and 
2,  as  covered  by  the  conference  report  on 


this  bill,  becau.se  they  have  the  effect  of 
funding  a  number  of  unbudgeted  studies 
or  construction  items  as  well,  in  a  few 
instances,  of  funding  some  of  the  same 
or  otlier  items  at  levels  above  the  budget 
request. 

In  normal  fiscal  times,  I  would  not  ob- 
ject to  tills  for  I  do  feel  that  Congress 
.should  cxcrci.sc  its  own  Judgment  as  to 
budgetaiT  priorities,  and  sliould  feel  free 
to  lake  care  of  true  ■emergency"  .situa- 
tions as  Ihey  may  ari.se  and  as  funds  pro- 
vided under  a  bill  such  as  this  may  as.'.i.st 
in  doing  so. 

However,  as  we  all  so  well  know,  these 
are  not  normal  fiscal  times— and  surely 
none  of  us  need  be  reminded  of  thai — 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us.  having 
mandated  a  S6  billion  spending  cut  on 
the  President  to  take  no  action  tliat 
might  make  his  job  even  more  difficult 
than  it  already  is  in  this  respect.  Quite 
frankly,  I  have  not  had  the  time  I  would 
like  lo  go  into  ihe  details  of  each  .such  un- 
budgeted project — or  project  increa.se 
over  the  budget — but.  on  the  .surface,  il 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  they  cover  true 
■emergency"  situations. 

I  therefore  deeply  regret  that  the  other 
body  has  broken  the  rule  that  our  com- 
mittee set  for  itself— in  drawing  a  diffi- 
cult line  against  any  unbudgeted  addi- 
tions   to    this   bill    In    any    public-work.s 
category— and  that  the  conferees,  having 
a  need,  of  course,  to  end  our  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  and  to  move  along 
toward  the  completion  of  our  business  for 
the  year,  felt  it  necessaiT  to  agree  to  the 
breaking  of  that  rule.  However,  there  it 
i.s — and  now  you  must  each  make  your 
judgment  as  t>o  how  you  vote  on  this  re- 
port. This  is  not  as  good — nor  as  tight — a 
bill  as  It  was  when  it  left  the  House,  and 
we  have  also  had  to  yield  2  percentage 
points  on  the  direct  5  percent  reduction 
we  applied,  in  the  interests  of  economy. 
against  each  construction  project  in  it 
for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  which  cut  I  had  felt 
at  the  time  made  this  bill  worthy  of  your 
and  my  support,  because  this  is  the  fair- 
est method  of  spreading  the  cuts  we  all 
know  will  have  to  be  made  across  the  Na- 
tion and  into  each  of  our  districts,  as  op- 
posed  to   having   the   President   decide 
where  such  cuts  and  deferrals  should  be 
applied. 

But — as  I  have  said— there  it  is.  This  is 
the  best  the  conferees  on  our  side  of  the 
Capitol  felt  we  could  do.  and  now  you  will 
have  to  make  your  decision,  as  I  will 
make  mine.  I  think  we  gave  too  much, 
and  intend  to  vote  "No,"  but  I  would  not 
urge  the  same  course  upon  any  of  you 
for  I  doubt  we  can  hope  to  thus  change 
the  eventual  result. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  iMr. 
Olsen  J . 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that 
the  powerline  between  Great  Palls  and 
BrowTiing.  Mont.,  was  not  included  in 
the  appropriation  bill.  But  I  want  to 
thank  the  committee  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Chairman  Kikwan,  for  their 
consideration  of  this  project. 

Chairman  Kir.tVAN  has  promised  that 
he  will  review  this  matter  again  next 
year  after  negotiations  have  been  con- 
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tlnued  between  the  MonUiia  Power  Co 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

I  do  not  expect  anythlntr  to  come  from 
these  nenotlatlon-s  This  is  a  prnject  that 
must  be  financed  by  the  Clovf-rr.ment 
The  communities  of  Browiiinc  f'ut  Bank 
and  Shelby  with  their  sur:  ou:;diMc  rural 
customers  must  not  becmiif  captives  of 


any  private  utilities  They  must  not  be 
Isolated  and  fed  the  lifebloixl  of  dec- 
tric'.ty  <it  rhe  whim  cf  a  private  k'iant. 
If  these  communities  are  to  be  served 
adequately  OoM'rnment  flnaiiclnc  is  the 
onlv  answer 

In  the  next  few   weeks,  iitarincs  have 
been  planned  t<i  provide  additional  evi- 


dence for  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
I  am  ccitam  that  the  evidence  will  be 
ovirwhelmint'  in  supplementing  the  pres- 
ent weight  of  iUUhority  that  this  must 
be  a  Government  project 

Mr  SOLA ND  Mr  Speaker,  under  per- 
mi.-ision  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  intlude  the  following  table: 
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Mr    PRICE    if  Illinois    Mr    Speaker.  I 

want  to  L-omphment  t!ie  conferees  on  the 
public  works-. Atomic  Enersy  Commi.ssion 
appropriations  bill  on  their  conference 
report  nenerally  and.  more  specifically, 
on  th.eir  deci.sion  to  increa.se  the  appro- 
priation for  'he  JOO-Bev  accelerator  from 
the  amount  oriKinally  included  in  the 
House-paiKse.l  bill  I  was  gratified  by  their 
recommendation  because  while  it  recoK- 
nizes  the  realities  of  the  budKet  situa- 
tion confroniini?  us  this  year  it  will  also 
permit  the  project  to  move  forward  at  a 
pace  consistent  with  our  national  needs 
in  hiRh  energy  physics 

PaKc  3J  of  the  conference  report  ac- 
companymK  HR    17903  states: 

.\ineiiameiit  No  18  ApproprUtes  »461  - 
574  1100  instead  .if  M56  600  000  .is  proposed 
by  the  Hoii.^e  uid  9469.500.000  <is  propoaed 
by  'he  .Sen,\ti-  The  increHses  In  th«  House 
bill  .imourit  IS  for  the  JOO  Bev  .accelerator  to 
be  located  in  Dvi  PviKe  md  Kane  Counties 
111  The  bill  provides  .i  loial  r^r  the  project 
of  «i4.574.0OO.  including  .i-.  uliable  carryover 
funds  of  «2,3O0iX)O  The  amount  provided 
IS  to  be  .lUocited  .is  follows  Engineering  .ind 
design.  98  674  000.  land  improvements 
«700  iJ<3<J  Other  Structures  i  transfer  hall 
b.  "ister  hiiislng  Llnac  housliisi.  JS.OOO  ix>0 
,ind  for  lemp'-rarv  utilities  related  to  the 
Olher  -Structures.  9200.000 

The  funds  made  .ivallable  *liall  not  be 
Ulocated  t<j  .my  other  phases  or  components 
of  the  project  p. an  but  flexibility  is  i?ranted 
in  the  .illotment  A  the  carryover  of  92.500  - 
iKX)  to  the  items  specified  .ibove 

In  Other  words,  this  amendment  in- 
creases fhe  appropriation  from  the  $7  1 
nuUion  in  the  original  House  bill  to 
$12  074  million  and  removes  the  restric- 
tion which  would  have  limited  fiscal  year 
1969  work  on  the  project  to  architect- 
f'naineering  only.  With  the  latter  re- 
striction lifted,  the  construction  of  vital- 
ly needed  sti-uctures  and  utilities  at  the 
Du  Page  and  Kane  Count>  site  m  IlUnola 
can  now  progress. 


You  will  recall  that  when  the  public 
works-.Miimic  Enervy  Commi.ssion  tl.scal 
year  1969  appropriations  bill.  H  R  17903. 
wiis  pa.ssfd  by  rht-  House  on  June  19  I 
stated  that  I  planntxl  to  a.sk  the  staff  ot 
mv  Subcommittee  <>n  Research  IXnelop- 
ment  and  Radiation  to  review  the 
probable  etTect,s  of  the  Hou.se  s  reduction 
in  the  amount  the  administration  re- 
quested for  thi.s  project  When  the  report 
on  this  statT  review  was  completed  I  for- 
warded copies  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  .-XpproiJriations  Committee  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works-.Atomic 
Energy  Commi.sMon.  the  Honorable 
Lister  Hill,  and  in  a  forwardinf?  letter 
broUKht  to  the  attention  of  the  sub- 
committee the  adver.se  effects  on  the 
project  which  would  ensue  if  somewhat 
increased  fundiiu;  and  limited  constaic- 
tion  work  were  not  permitted 

Specifically  I  recommended  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman  that  the  S7  1 
million  authorized  by  the  House  be  in- 
creased to  at  lea.st  $20  million  and  that 
the  architect -en^ineerins  Imiitation  be 
lifted  I  also  made  the.se  recommenda- 
tions available  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House  .\ppropriations  Committee  The 
report  to  which  I  refer  and  my  letters  to 
the  .\ppropriaiions  Committees  are 
printed  in  tlie  heannKs  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  on  H  R  17903. 
start inK  on  page  27  My  colleague  on  the 
Joint  Committee,  the  itentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HolitieloI.  also  intro- 
duced my  recommendations  and  my  sub- 
committee staff  report  Into  the  Record 
of   July    3    starting   on    page    19988. 

AltiiouKh  the  conference  committee 
did  not  see  fit  to  tto  along  with  the 
increase  to  $20  million  which  I  recom- 
mended. I  know  that  the  increase  that 
they  did  provide  will  help  in  carrying  out 
this  viul  national  project.  The  scientist* 
of  our  Nation  anxiously  look  forward  to 
the  completion  of  the  200  Bev  accelerator 


bv  which  our  Nation  will  again  attain 
the  position  of  le«idershlp  in  the  hmh 
eni  icy  physics  field — a  field  which  has 
recently  been  taken  over  by  the  Soviets 
with  their  Serpukhov  accelerator  which 
has  iiclneved  84  Bev. 

In  closiniz.  I  want  again  to  thank  the 
conferees  for  increasing  the  support  oi 
the  200  Bev  accelerator  project 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  nunt 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

AMENDMfcNT     IN     OISAGREEMENT 

Ihe  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment  in  dLsagreement. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Senate  amendment  No  3  Page  4,  line  2a 
lii.sert:  Proi  ided   further.  That   funds   .ip- 

proprialed  for  the  Robert  S  Kerr  Lock  and 
n.ini  nkl.ihfima  .shall  be  available  to  provide 
II  i-r  jot  deep  .lUxlUary  navigation  channel 
,uul  1  (KW-foot-iong  turning  basin  along  Sans 
U.us  Creek,  with  appropriate  widths  and  an 
ovenUl  length  of  upproxlm.iteiy  ten  miles 
/'unified  /urther.". 

MOTIO^f  orrtKED  by  mr    boland 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  .i 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Boland  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Irorn  its  di.sagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 

The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  motion  was  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  tabulations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


July  JO,   l!)f!8 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  upon  the  confer- 
ence report  lust  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu.setts'' 

Theie  was  no  objection. 
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CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS. 

1969 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  on  last 
Wednesday.  I  call  up  the  joint  resolu- 
tion I  H.J.  Res.  1420)  making  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  joint  resolution 
t>e  considered  in  the  House  as  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

follows : 

H  J  Res  1420 
Resolved  by  t'lc  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
refcntatnen  ot  the  UnUed  States  of  America 
in  Congre-i^  a-i.^embled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
spctlon  102  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  June  29. 
19G8  (Public  Liiw  90-366) .  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking;  out  "July  31.  1968"  and  Inserting 
iii  lieu  thcre<jf  "September  30,  1968." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion is  neces.sary  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  appropriation  bills  for 
fiscal  year  1969  have  not  been  enacted 
into  law  and  will  not  be  enacted  by 
July  31.  the  date  the  present  continuing 
resolution  expires.  In  those  cases  where 
bills  have  been  enacted  into  law,  this 
continuing  resolution  of  course,  has  no 
application. 

The  resolution  would  continue  the 
availability  of  funds  for  the  various  gov- 
ernment departments  until  September 
30.  1968.  It  is  the  customary  resolution 
imder  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  yielding  to  the 
rentleman  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
.Jonas  1.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  certain  pertinent 
data,  tables,  and  information  with  regard 
to  the  status  of  the  appropriation  bills 
and  in  regard  to  the  deUils  of  the  reso- 
lution which  has  been  presented. 

Under  permission  granted,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  Including  pertinent  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  on  the  reso- 
lution, and  a  tabulation  of  the  appro- 
priation bills: 

This  Is  the  second  conUnulng  resolution 
of  the  session.  It  merely  extends  to  Septem- 
ber 30  the  existing  provisions  of  the  first 
continuing  resolution  covering  the  month 
of  July  under  which  governmental  activities 
without  their  regular  annual  appropriations 
have  operated  on  a  minimum  basis  since 
June  30.  (H.J.  Res.  1368.  Public  Law  90-366. 
the  general  terms  and  conditions  of  which 
are  fully  explained  in  H.  Rept.  1588.) 

Five  appropriation  bills  for  the  current  fis- 
cal  year    1969   that   began  the  first  of  this 


month  h-ive  either  cleared  Congress  or  iire 
about  to.  These  are:  Treasury-Post  Office: 
Interior;  Legislative;  I'ubilc  Works;  Agricul- 
ture. 

Two  bills  for  1969  are  In  conference.  These 
are:  Independent  Offices-HUD  and  Ttan-spor- 
tation. 

Two  bills  for  1969  are  pending  in  the  Sen- 
ate. These  are:  State-Justice-Commerce- 
Judlclary  and  Labor-HEW. 

Three  bills  pending  on  the  Hou.se  floor — 
Defense.  District  of  Columbia,  military  con- 
struction— are  scheduled  to  be  acted  on  Ijy 
the  House  before  the  impentilng  rece.':s  but 
will  not  be  signed  into  law  before  the  end  of 
tills  month. 

Two  bills  for  196!>— Foreign  nssistnnre  and 
the  customary  clof-ing  .<=upplement;il—  are 
still  pending  In  the  Committee  (iii  Appro- 
priations. 

Thus,  promjjt  tnactmciit  of  this  second 
continuing  rcsolmion  i.s  required  lo  avoid 
interruption  of  necessary  ,'unctions  of  gov- 
ernment after  July  31. 

SCOPE    OF   liir.   RE.SOLVTION 

The  whole  tlirust  of  the  resolution  i.--  lo 
keep  the  Government  functioning  on  a  min- 
imum basis  until  funds  for  the  lull  year  are 
supplied  in  the  regular  corrse  of  events 
Briefly,  the  emphasis  in  the  resolution  is  on 
the  confini/afion  of  existtng  prc^jects  and 
activities  at  the  lowest  of  one  of  several  rates. 
namely,  the  fiscal  year  1968  r.it<?;  the  budget 
request  for  1969  where  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  either  House;  the  more  restrictive 
amount  adopted  by  either  of  the  two  Hou.ses; 
or  an  even  more  restrictive  rate  where  the 
Executive  branch,  under  the  mandate  of  tule 
n  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968,  has  imposed  or  does  impose  lower 
ceilings. 

In  this  general  connection,  the  President 
Issued  the  loilownng  memorandum  to  the 
lieads  of  departments  and  agencies  on  the 
day  he  signed  the  expenditure  reduction 
provisions: 

"The  White  House. 
■■Waf-lnngtoiK  June  28.  19f,H. 
"Memorandum    for    the    Heads    of   Depart- 
ments AND  Agencies 

"I  have  today  signed  Public  Law  90-364 
Its  provisions  will  require  significant  read- 
justments, and  I  shall  exfject  you  to  achieve 
these  promptly  and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Nation's  Interests. 

"We  must  reduce  spending  and  lending  by 
at  least  $6  billion  below  my  original  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  1969.  It  will  also  be  necessary 
to  restrict  hiring  until  Federal  cl\-llian  em- 
ployment Is  reduced  to  the  June  1966  level 

"I  regard  this  situation  as  a  challenge  to 
management  ingenuity.  Make  every  dollar 
available  to  you  go  a  little  further;  make  sure 
every  person  In  your  agency  is  being  used  in 
the  most  effective  way  possible  This  must 
not  be  a  mechanical,  across-the-board  exer- 
cise. That's  the  easy  way 

"I  win  expect  each  of  you  to  conrern  >our- 
self  personally  with  management  decisions 
that  will  best  allocate  your  diminished  re- 
sources in  money  and  manpower  All  deci- 
sions should  be  made  in  the  light  of  agency- 
wide  priorities. 

"The  necessary  procedures  on  hirine  re- 
strictions and  budget  reductions  are  being 
sent  to  you  by  the  Budget  Director  However, 
the  precise  dollar  limitations  for  each  agency 
must  await  completion  by  Congress  of  the 
1969  appropriations.  In  the  Interim.  I  shall 
expect  you  to  proceed  with  caution  in  ob- 
ligating funds  so  that  you  can  be  sure  that 
your  agency  will  be  able  to  make  the  neces- 
sary adjustments  under  the  new  law  in  an 
orderly  manner. 

"Ltndon  B.  Johnson." 

A  two  month  rather  than  a  one  month 
extension  is  required  to  bridge  the  time  the 
House  Is  expected  to  be  in  recess  for  the 
national  political  conventions  and  to  allow 
time  after  the  recess  in  which  to  undertake 
disposition  of  the  remaining  appropriations 


business  While  the  cutside  date  in  this  sec- 
end  resolution  is  September  30.  it  is  Just 
That — an  outside  date  Like  continuing  reso- 
lutions of  the  past,  it  ceases  to  apply  to  an 
agency  or  activity  concurrent  with  approval 
by  the  President  of  the  applicable  appropri- 
ation bill  in  which  provision  lor  such  agency 
IT  activity  is  made.  Thus,  the  scope  of  ihe 
lesoluuun  constricts  as  each  regular  bill  is 
tnacted;  and  it  becomes  wholly  inoperative 
..ftcr  the  last  approval. 

.As  with  previous  continuing  resolutions, 
tliis  one  does  not  in  any  way  augment  the 
appropnatRin  lor  a  given  project  or  activity 
m  Ihe  regular  bills  lor  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
In  the  words  of  section  105  of  the  resolution 
beinf  extended: 

■Expenditures  made  pursuant  to  tills  J.jiiit 
resolution  shall  be  ciiarged  to  the  applicable 
;;pproprlation.  fund,  or  authorization  v.hen- 
over  .1  bill  in  which  such  applicable  appro- 
l>riation.  lund.  or  atithorization  is  cont.;iined 
IS  enacted  into  law." 

In  other  words,  while  this  resolution—  as  in 
the  case  of  similar  resolutions  of  previous 
years— does  not  enumerate  apcctfic  amounts 
that  may  lie  obligated  and  expended  lor  tlie 
(ovintless  activities  ot  government  during  the 
July -September  period  i  nr  such  shorter  pe- 
riod as  the  resolution  may  oi)eratc  as  to  p.ir- 
iicular  departments  or  agencies),  the  con- 
trolling lactor.  known  to  all  who  have  any 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  the 
progr.tms  or  the  obligation  of  the  funds,  is 
that  whatever  is  used  during  this  inti'nin 
must  be  taken  out  of,  or  charged  against, 
whatever  amount  is  finally  appropriated.  <  r 
otherwise  made  available,  lor  the  whole  year, 
as  those  amounts  may  be  reduced  pursuant 
to  the  expenditure  reduction  legislation. 
»  •  •  •  • 

HILLS  FOR  FISCAL   1969  IN  THE  HOUSE 

In  the  12  bills  for  fiscal  1969.  uicluduiq  the 
Defense.  milit.iiry  con.structlon.  and  Distri(  t 
of  CoUimbla  bills,  pending  flf>or  action,  the 
House  lias  made  reductions  of  $11,577  mil- 
lion in  new  budget  i  cibligatmnal  i  authority 
relating  to  fiscal  1969  In  addition,  $242  mil- 
lion was  cut  from  the  $1,200  million  advance 
fiscal  1970  request  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  considered  in  connection 
with  the  Lalx>r-HEW  bill.  The  totals  in- 
volved on  this  basis  are:  Requests,  J133  342 
million:  approved  «121,523  million;  reduc- 
tion, $11,819  niiillon;  «242  mlHion  against 
the  1970  item,  and  $11,577  million  against 
the  1969  requests,  the  latt*r  amount  in- 
cluding $2,685  million  relating  to  participa- 
tion sales  authorization  and  $126  million 
(committ*<>  bill,  $256  million)  stricken  on  a 
floor  point  of  order. 

EXPENDITURE  CONTHOL  PROVISIONS 

It  Is  easy  to  make  a  precise  comparison  of 
House  actions  on  new  budget  (obligatlonal) 
authority  in  the  12  appropriation  bills  for 
1969  in  relation  to  the  "not  less  than"  $10 
billion  reduction  figure  in  title  II  of  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968.  since  the  budget  requests  and  the  hills 
are  stat.ed  on  the  basis  of  "new  budget  au- 
thority". But  for  several  reasons  it  is  vir- 
tually impossible  to  make  a  precise  transla- 
tion "of  the  effects  of  those  actions  on  the 
budget  Intimates  (not  "requests")  of  1969 
outlays  (expenditures  and  net  lending). 
There  are  Several  Imponderables  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  bills  that  can  and  do  affect 
expenditure  (disbursement)  rates  and  tim- 
ing. Carryover  balances  are  Involved.  Un- 
certainties of  deliveries;  unforseeable  admln- 
IstraUve  changes;  construction  scliedule 
changes;  lag  of  expendlttues  behind  obliga- 
tions for  various  research  and  other  grants; 
and  so  on.  All  that  can  be  done  Is  to  under- 
take reasonable  approximations  of  the 
erpcnditure  reductions. 

Specificallv,  as  to  House  actions  In  th«  12 
appropriation  bills  for  1969— again.  Includ- 
ing the  reported  versions  of  the  three  bills 
pending  floor  action: 
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1  m  577  million  ha»  b*en  cut  from  new 
budget  lobllKatlonall  authority  r<?queB»- 
considerably  above  the  SIO  bllUr.n  redurtl.>n 
goal  And  this  will  be  added  to  when  the 
foreltcn  isslstance  and  closing  supplemental 
bills  are  procifwed 

2  »3  768  million  baaed  on  tentative  ap- 
proximations '>f  the  »6  bllll'Mi  outlay  (ex- 
penditure' reduction  goul  has  been  achieved 
And  ^hls  win  be  added  to  when  the  foreUn 
.u«lstance  and  closing  supplemenUl  bills  are 
.tited  iip<in 


rlNUL     AITIONS     ON      i«a9     BII.U 

TTiree  appropriation  bills-  Treasury-Post 
Omce  Interlur  and  Legislative  have  been 
sent  to  the  President,  totaling  $3  :)fl4  million 
la  new  budget  i  obllgatlonali  authority,  a 
cut  of  »337  million  from  the  budget  requests 
nus  would  count  toward  the  »lii  hilUon  re- 
duction goal  On  a  budget  outlay  expendi- 
ture' rather  than  new  budget  authority  basis, 
the  tentative  estimation  Is  that  the  ciits 
would  translate  Into  fipfndttwe  reductions 
of  approximately  ♦243  million  from  the  Jan- 
uary budget  estimates  Tills  would  count 
toward  the  %6  billion  reduction  goal 


Conference  action  has  been  concluded  on 
two  additional  bills-  Ptibllc  Works  and  Agri- 
culture, the  reports  are  In  process  of  clearing 
These  two  conference  bills  carry  new  budget 
authority  of  »10  139  million  for  1969.  and 
represent  cuU  of  »1.693  million  from  the  bud- 
gel  requests  They  entail  reductions  of  iip- 
pr<:>xlmately  $517  million  from  the  biidget 
cjp<'ridifiire  estimates 

A  summary  of  the  totals  of  new  budget 
obluatlonal  authority  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills  to  date  follows: 


ACTIONS  ON  BUOCfT  ESIIMATfS  Of   N£W  BUOGCT  (OBIIGATIONAI)  AUTHORITY  IN   AWROPRIATION   BlUS    90TH  CONG.  2D  StSS     AS  OF    UlLY  ;6    1%« 
|0o«f  not  or coutM.  HKludt  »n,    Dirt-door"  typo  budwt .ulhotMy  of  .o»  porm.i>««l(f«ltfii  or  tru«l)  .utho-ity  und.r  e.rlKr  or  ■  pormaoofll"  la*.'  •llbout  lu.tlw.  o.  annual  Ktion  b,  the  Conj.essl 


HouM  aclioni 


Senate  iclnns 


BUI  (m]  fiiesi  year 


8itdt«t  'equeiti 
(ontideied 


Approvod 


Budiel  requeitj 
contiderad 


Approvsd 


CnKted 


(*)or(-)  latest 
action  compared 
with  budiet 
requests 


Bills  'or  fiscal  1969 

1  Tr»*s»fr-Po»'  OWke  (■"<  o>  »!ilimale'l  v«>stai  'eve- 

nu^i^ppropr'ated) 
(Somoranrta     Total      .ncludini     juthonialioos 
our  ot  postal  lundt)- 

2  ijritultuK 

3  Independent  o(»ice<HUO  (includin|  1970  adviiKS) 

(Fiscal  year  .969  amounts  only) 

4  Interior 

b    State  lustice   Commerce   »nd  judiciary 

6  Public  woiii?  (and  AfC) 

7  Labor-HHl»  (includini  1970  8d»ance)    . 

(Fscal  «ear  1969  amounts  only) 
i    Le|islali<e 
9    Ttanspoftation  (includinj  ;970  advances) 

(F'Scal  year  1969  amounts  only) 

10  Dotiict  al  Columbia  (Federal  'unds) 

(Oislrct  ot  Coiumb.a  funds) 

1 1  Defense 

12  Military  conslruclio" 

13  Foreign  jisi^tance 

14  Suyoiemenial 

Total  these  bills 
As  '0  'iscal  1969 
As  10  tiscal  1970 

Total  1969  bills 

Bills  tor  tiscal  .968 

1  Unent  suupi'-mentai 

2  Unemploymeni  compensation  (M  I    »es     ??9) 

3  Claims  and   uIgmentwMj    "es    ..'M  <«nich  also  ear- 

ned V*00  XO  >0C  highway    liquidalion  cMft  ; 

4  Secret  Servce  (M  )    Res   1292)   

5.  2a  ^uppiemeniai  -..   -^•■•^•- 

Release  oi    eserves  (under  Public  la*  90  718)  . . 

Total,  .96«  bitls 

Cumulative  'olals  lor  the  session 

House       ...  '-- 

Senate  ......... 

tnscted  


J1.9W.S35,  000 


Sl.777.  WO.  000 


(1337 

6.923. 

16.  b70. 

(I6.i70. 

1.410. 

?.  203. 

4.908. 

18.205. 

(17,005. 

257. 

1.620. 

(1.620. 

176. 

(594 

77.  074. 

2.031, 

(3.654. 


359.000) 
979.800 
5«0.  300 
580.300) 
342.300 
820.900 
657.000 
261. OOO 
261.000) 
162.531 
832.000 
832,  000) 
961  JOO 
662.  OOO) 
000.  UOO 
500, '300 
711.000) 


(8. 155. 

b.  523. 

13.670. 

(13.670. 

1 .  280. 

1   794. 

4.499. 

17.224. 

( 16.  267. 

247. 

1.353. 

U.353 

•  145. 

•(5^8. 

•  72  239. 

•  1.765. 


6?4.000) 

635.500 

636.000 

636.000) 

880.300 

981.500 

223.000 

771.000 

057.000) 

497.  349 

391.000 

391,000) 

672  UOO 

886.000) 

700.000 
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tl  959.  885.000           JI  '81.  053.  000            Jl.  780,  653.  000  -$179,232,000 

(8  337  709  000)          (8  158. 877.  UOO)           (8.148.477.000)  (-179.232.000) 

6  923  979  800              5  540  550.300              5.531.296,650  -1.392,683,150 

18' 353' 717' 300            15.505.214.000                  -2,848.503,300 

(16  953  717.300)         (14  255.214  000)  (-2.698.503.300) 

1432  342  300             1284.372  800             1.284.989.300  -147.353,000 

■  -408.839.400 

4  908  6i7  jOO             4.7Z7.622.500          »  4,608, 421, 000  ■-300.236,000 

-980.490.000 

(-738.204,000) 

108  897  bl3                 .-•98  151396                 298.151.396  -10.746.137 

1  912    .3.'   WO              I    '88.411   000  -143.621.000 

(i:  637.^32. 000)          (1.523. 411. 000) (-113.621.000) 

"i; ;'II"1"II!  <(-65!776!0O0) 

.             „ •-4.834.300,000 

■     . <  -266.481.000 


132.142.631.831 
1.200.000,000 


120  565. 492  649 
957.714.000 


34.124.510.933 
1.695.000.000 


29.410.374.996 
1.515.000.000 


13.503,511,346      » -11. 121.  487.987 
.  -422.286.000 


133.342. 631.831         I21.&».20S.64« 


35.819.510,933 


30.925.374.996 


13,503.511.346     » -11.543.773.987 


•(1.216.020.863) 
28.  800.  OOO 

50. 980.  863 

6, 716. 514  679 
(2.976.051,100) 


(I    >I4.  780.863) 
28.  000.  000 

50. 980.  863 
400.1)00 
6  346.  283,  924 
(2. 674. 902.  800) 


'd  216.020.863) 
28,  800. 000 

50  980. 863 

5.738.311.393 
(2.976.051.100) 


«(1  405.445.863) 

28.  000.  000 

50. 980.  863 

4i)0  000 
6  373,7  35.498 
(2.687.902.800) 


5,'' 

J8,  000.  000 

50,  980  863 

400.000 

6  295.831.498 

(2.674,902.800) 


(') 


-800.000 


•400.000 
-442.479.895 
(-301.148.300) 


6. 796. 295. 542 
140. 136. 927. 373 


6. 425. 664. 787 


6.818.092.256 


6,453,116.361 


6,375.212.361 


-442. 879. 895 


127. 9M.  971, 436 


42.637  603.189 
22.35!  853.889 


37. 378.491  357 


.       .      •-12.190.055.937 

•-5.259.111.812 

19,878.723.707         '-2.  473.  130.  182 


m  round  amounts  tli»  lanuaiy  budget  lor  Lscal  1969— tentatively  estimaled  total  new 
budget  (obi igat«nal)aulh*ity  lor  l%9  *t  t2 14.581. OOO. OOO  (J201.723^  CW.  net  ol  ce.la.n 
SHsets  -nade  tor  budget  wmmar,  purposes  only)  ol  which  J7 3. 085  OOO. 000  would  becorne  jvaJ. 
abie-ithoul  -urther"  lioi.  b,  dongress  )nd  $141,496,000,000  would  require     current     action 

'  T^-ies/^juies  assume  (he  January  budget  estimate  o(  1969  postal  levenuet  wKI  holH 
'  Coileiei'ce  report 
I  Commitre«  Oi"  ^n  reiorteiJ  (subiftt  to  Hour  ictioii) 


Includes  $2  685  000.000  related  to  particlpatna  sales  authorlrations  (Agriculture.  $425,000.- 
iHXi  VA  and  HUD.  $2,110,000,000;  State-Justice  brtl.  $150,000,000)  Hso  nciudes  $126,500,000 
(committee  b(l.  $256,000,000)  deleted  on  floor  point  ol  order  on  Stale- lustice  bill 

'  Not  added  in  totals,  because  every  budget  request  and  every  item  clheiwise  I'volved  has  been 
dealt  with  in  other  supplemenlils  lor  1968  listed  herein  .,    ,„ 

■Includes  $2  535  000  000  related  to  |)articipation  sales  auinoiiza'.ions  (Agricultuie,  $42'),OOn - 
(WO    VA  and  HUD,  $2,1  iO. 000, 000) 

I  Includes  $425,000,000  related  to  participation  sales  authoruatnns  (Agriculture) 


Mr  Speaker  I  now  yu>ld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina    Mr  Jdnas  I 

Mr  JON.'VS.  I  think  a  word  or  two  in 
further  explanation  of  what  is  involved 
here  would  be  in  order 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  intends  to  put  this  m 
the  Record  or  not.  but  even  so  it  will  not 
hurt  to  repeat  it  here  on  the  tloor  because 
considerable  mieiest  has  been  expres.sed 
to  me  in  this  coiUiiiuing  resolution  and 
its  effect  on  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  .^ct  of  1968. 

May  I  .say  to  those  who  have  inquiied 
and  who  are  interested  that  if  tht-y  will 
read  the  repo:t  of  the  committee  on  this 
continuing  resolution,  they  will  obtain 
there   a   current   status   report   on   the 


^talus  of  the  appropriation  bills  that 
must  be  considered  for  fl.scal  year   1969. 

Three  bills  are  ready  and  pcndinn  in 
the  Hou.>e  and  when  they  are  dispo.sed  of 
theie  will  remain  only  two  bills  that  have 
to  be  considered — foreign  aid  and  a  final 
supplemental 

This  continuing  resolution  restricts 
the  expenditure  of  funds  to  the  lowest 
of  one  of  .several  rales: 

First,  the  fiscal  year  1968  rate; 

Second,  the  budget  request  tor  1969. 
wiure  no  action  has  been  taken  by  cither 
House; 

Thud,  the  more  restrictive  amount 
udopttd  by  cither  of  the  two  Houses,  and 

Fourth,  an  even  more  restrictive  rate 
where  the  executive  branch  under  the 
mandate  of  title  11  of  the  Revenue  and 


Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  has  im- 
posed or  imposes  lower  ceilings. 

Now  I  have  been  asked  by  a  number  ol 
Members  how  the  administration  is  pro- 
ceeding to  implement  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditures  Control  Act  of  1968.  Thai 
is  a  pertinent  question  because  when 
this  continuing  resolution  is  adopted,  as 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  today  because  I  know 
of  no  opposition  to  it.  we  will  have  com- 
pleted the  first  quarter  of  the  current 
ascal  year — July,  .^ugu.st.  and  Septi:'m- 
ber— and  uirless  .some  of  the  spending 
limitations  are  imposed  during  this  quar- 
ter, we  will  find  they  will  all  have  to  be 
Imposed  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
quarters  and  that  would  create  such  an 
imbalance  that  I  think  it  would  be  catas- 


trophic for  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Government. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to 
the  House  today  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  I,  had 
a  conference  recently  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  he  gave 
us  full  assurances  that  he  is  making  a 
direct  effort  to  implement  the  expendi- 
ture limitations  recently  imposed  by 
Congress  and  that  all  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  Government  have  been  di- 
rected to  proceed  promptly  to  implement 
their  own  part  of  the  act. 

I  would  like  to  read  one  or  two  para- 
graphs from  the  directives  that  have 
been  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  all  agencies  and 
departments  of  CJovernment  to  make  this 
assurance  crystal  clear. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  I  Mr.  MahonI  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

There  has  been  a  general  impression, 
not  shared  I  am  sure  by  the  Members  of 
this  body,  but  held  by  some  elements  of 
the  press,  the  general  public,  and  heads 
of  some  departments  of  Government, 
that  the  job  limitation  or  rollback  pro- 
vided in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  applies  with  equal  effect  to 
every  individual  agency  and  department 
of  Government,  and  that  there  is  no 
flexibihty. 

Quite  the  contrary  is  true.  The  direc- 
tives issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  make  that  quite  clear. 
For  example,  he  issued  on  June  28,  a 
bulletin  to  the  heads  of  all  executive 
departments  and  establishments  in 
which  he  directed  that  they  take  specific 
action  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-366  with  respect  to  spending 
cuts  and  employment  levels.  Specifically 
he  directs  that  they  "provide  for  the  re- 
assignment of  vacancies  resulting  from 
sep>arations  for  the  specified  causes  be- 
tween components  of  liis  agency  and 
among  various  types  of  positions  so  as 
to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  eCQ- 
cient  use  of  those  vacancies  which  he 
is  authorized  to  fill." 

In  another  paragraph  he  specifically 
directed  that ; 

The  .igency  head  should  provide  for  the 
reassignment,  .is  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  of  vacancies  resulting  from 
the  .specified  causes.  He  may  fill  the  num- 
ber of  vacancies  allowable  under  the  75  per- 
cent rule  I  including  new  positions  estab- 
lished to  carry  on  new  and  increased  work- 
loads) without  regard  to  the  specific  positions 
vacated.  For  example,  four  vacancies  result- 
ing from  the  resignations  of  Etatistlcians  and 
typists  in  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  could 
be  used  to  hire  three  nurses  for  a  hospital 
In  New  York  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
same  agency 

Then  he  says  further,  and  I  continue 
to  quote: 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
may  reassign  vacancies  between  agencies  If, 
in  his  opinion,  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
appropriate  because  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
agency,  because  Of  a  change  in  functions,  or 
lor  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  Director  may  authorize  a  higher  re- 
placement rale  for  vacancies  in  full-time 
permanent  positions  for  some  agencies  and 
prescribe  a  lower  replacement  rate  for  other 
agencies  In  such  manner  as  to  adhere  to 
the  overall  limitation  for  the  executive 
branch. 

This  should  explode  the  argument 
that  it  is  necessary  for  some  specific 
agency  or  department  to  impose  these 
ceilings  on  the  most  sensitive  areas  of 
their  responsibility.  The  requirement  is 
for  a  Government-wide  reduction  in  em- 
ployment, and  there  is  complete  flexibil- 
ity given  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  and  the  President  to  make 
these  assignments  and  reassignments 
among  various  agencies  and  within  the 
agencies  themselves  for  a  more  efficient 
operation  of  the  Government. 

I  hope  that  these  assignments  and  re- 
assignments  will  be  made  so  that 
Congress  will  not  be  asked  to  make 
any  exceptions  to  the  bill  that 
recently  passed  after  long  and  hard 
study,  effort,  and  work,  which  imposed 
some  expenditure  limitations  and  reduc- 
tions in  employment  levels  through  at- 
trition— all  designed  to  forestall  a  fiscal 
crisis  of  major  proportions.  Congress 
must  not  be  expected  or  asked  to  march 
up  to  the  economy  hill  one  day  and  back 
down  that  hill  the  next  day. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  three  wrrds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  take  only  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  will  there  be  another  continuing 
resolution  in  September  or  October  or 
does  the  gentleman  think  that  this  will 
be  the  last  one? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  have  another  such 
resolution.  As  far  as  the  appropriations 
bills  are  concerned,  when  we  finish  with 
the  bills  that  are  now  pending  in  the 
House,  there  will  remain  only  one  regu- 
lar bill;  namely,  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill,  which  is  awaiting 
authorization. 

The  other  body  is  now  moving  rather 
rapidly  with  those  bills.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  know  what  may  develop  in  the  other 
body  and  what  may  develop  with  respect 
to  other  legislation,  but  certainly  we  are 
in  good  shape  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
position  of  the  House  on  dealing  with  the 
money  bills,  so  I  would  not  anticipate 
that  there  would  be  any  need  for  an- 
other continuing  resolution.  I  would  cer- 
tinly  hope  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  contemplate  that  next  Oc- 
tober or  November  another  supplemental 
appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  contem- 
plate a  cleanup  supplemental.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Director,  has 
been  requested  not  to  submit  any  of 
those  matters  at  this  time,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  target  of  a  sine  die 
adjournment  on  August  2  or  3  has  been 
abandoned.  We  have  asked  him  to  hold 
those  matters  and  submit,  when  he  does 
submit  them,  the  very  minimum  in  what 
may  come  before  us  in  September. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  response. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 


previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution 
to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16913, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
169131  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERtNCF.    REPORT     iH      REPT      No.     1794) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  lo  the  bill  iH.R. 
16913)  ■making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes."  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  lo  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
menlE  numbered  15.  16.  17.  22.  23.  29.  and  30. 

That  the  House  recede  from  it«  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3.  5.  6,  7.  12.  21.  27.  28.  34.  37.  39.  45, 
and  46:  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1 ,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$129,118,300  ■;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  ■$86.639, 500":  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  lo  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
lo  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '•$52.945.000';  and  the  Senate 
agree   to   the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  lo  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■•$59.105.000^";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  ar  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■•$80.082.500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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^-nendment  numbered  !0    ThU  the  House  In  Meu  of  the  sum  prop„e«l  by  .«ld  amend-  was   able    to   carry   out   ^  J";^ /'l';^"r*  ,*": 
rec'er"r^.U"d:^«reement  to  .he  ^en.-  ment    .n.m^.57  9eo,0O0-:    and    the   Senate  '----^^^^    ^^  ^,  \';«,  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

TrLL^'^^'^n're.^^n^^'arr^o.ur;  Tm/ndm^^nrmhered  4.     T.«t  t.e  Kou«  --IJ^^f   ^^   ^ ^^^^ 

la    reuTthr.um  propo.ed  by  said  *mend-  recede  fr,>m  lU  dUagreement  to  the  amend-  inspected  »«  >•"*  ^'T'f"''; '^'.^^^^'i  '!^; 

T.b.'rth-e re"^^^^"'^ "•  ""'^'  rrnVirwrhnvrnrirrouTwr  - :.^^ueuV.r^L^rd. dr^s-:: ; 

'^endment    "mbered  .1     TT^.t  the  House  !"„  lieuTthe  .um  pr.,H..o<,  bv  said  ..mend-  pr.vUled,  ""'^ '"^"J-^^« -"J;:°^j;'3^r"m^ 

-.>-ede   'mm   its  dls,»Kreement   to  the   .mend-  ,nent    insert      •U.243  500  '      ai.d    Ihe    Senate  unlm.Us   *■"'   "P^^^''^'^'^^^^*'     /^if '    '     " 

ne^t  of^^e  ^nate   numbered    11     .nd  airree  ^,ee  to  the  same.  Pl  ""t«  *•"'  '^'^''l:^,,^' rl;  we,l  ,«  ^ 

•o  "he  lame  with  .tn  amendment    a.  follow.  .-Unerulment  r: umbered  44     Th.U  the  House  ''""«*"''''""'' Z^'' '^^''^  T;"*"';^, 

in  'feu*    fhr^um  proposed  r,y  .aid  .mend-  ^erede  frnm  Its  dL.a«rpen..nt  t.,  -he  amend-  ,>nd  16  case,  are  being  reviewed  'o;  P^-"^  ^ 

men-     .oLr    »9^;MS.r      .nd    the    5er,ate  ^.ent  ^.f  -he  Senate  numbered  44     .nd  agree  P«»«=""'^"    7»^f,^y-»'*  '***'''',^,V  "^  'l' ^ 

?'ree    -oT.e   .ame  to  the  name  *-Uh  . a,  amendment    ..s  :  .11 -ws  l.conses.     and     15     re«arch     facmues^re 

'Amer^ment  nTanbere<l  18    That  the  House  i„  .,.„  „,  the  ,um  proposed  by  aa.d  amend-  granted   exteu^lon^   of    Um.    ^   ';«"f^*^^''^f- 

-».eS^.  from  Its  dlsa«n--mer.t  to  the    .mend-  ment    losert      ••J.140  000   .     and    the    senate  cleacle..    Ihe  con  eree.   are   i^reed   that   the 

-nlm  of^hl    "na-e  numbered   IH    ind  ^^ree  .,«ree  u.  the  s^me  n.-partmenl  U  doing  an  adequate  Job  of  cn- 

Z    LLn^e  wTth  .n  amendment    as  fallows  \ue  cc^m.tu*  of  conference  report  la  dls-  f.-rcment  and  should  continue  " Jj  P^^' 

in  UeuTtoe  *um  prt,p,»ed   bv  «id  ,unend-  agreement  an.endmenu  nu.nbered  13,   14.   19.  rhey  turthcr  'i«nTe     hnt  not  «  eicerd  »900  - 

ment    iniert      S14JM.0OO-      and    the    Senate  2?  25.  and  40  .j<)()  shall   be  available  to  conUnuethrsej- 

™  to  Sesame  J*«'«  I-    Wnrrrw.  forcement  actlvlUe.  In   the  next  fiscal  year 

Amendment  numbered  JO    That  ti.e  Hr.iise  William  H    Natciie*                                  Coopernftr*'  Statf  re-iearch  service 

recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  »tnend-  W    R    Hiu..  Jr.                                   Amendment  Vo    4:   Hatch  Act  funds— .^p 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  30    and  agree  Thomas  O    Mo»«u».  proprlates   »52  945,000  Instead   of  $51  113.00<) 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow.  ciEoaci  K    SiiiPt.«T.  ^^  proposed  by  the  House  and  $54,966,000  Bs 

In  Heu  ol  akte  sum  pmpoeed  by  *ud  amend-  c-kobgi  Maho.v  propped    by    the    Senate.    The    Increase    of 

men*   ln»r*     •178.474  UOO.    and    the   Senate  [{..rextH    Mkiiil.  ji  «32  000  13  provided  to  meet  aaJan' increases 

.•<ree  to  the  same.  ^'^'N    '•^'^^  ..,.„„  m   the   next   vear 

.\mendment  numbered  2«    Tliat  the  House  ;a,  filiam  H    Ha««i30M                         Amendment  No.  5  :  Coopfrotipe /orr.<irr»  r?- 

.-»rede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  CiiARLts   K    Jon*«  v,-,;rr/i  —Appropriates  W.iaS.OOO  as  propo-sed 

ment  of  the  .Senate  numbered  2fl    and   ^ree  Wanafferj  an.  the  fart  of  the  House  ^^^    ^^^  .senate  instead  <.f  »3.370,000  as  pro- 

to  Uie  same  with  an  imendment.  as  follows  .spvsakd  L    Hoixamd  [^Kised  by  the  HoiLse 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  pr>>p<we<l  l>y    add  amend-  iticiiAao  B    Risbmlu                          Amendment   No.   G:    Contracts   and   pranr 

ment    Insert      »ai>41  JOO   .    .uid    the    Sen.il*  johm  Stkvndi,  ror  .ncimtl/lr  rrj<-orrA —Appropriates  |i2.000 

agree  to  the  same.  Allsm  J    Kixindbb.  q^q   ^    proposed    by   the   Senate    Instead    of 

Amendment  numbered  31     That  the  Hou-se  U..ma.n   t,    IUlska.  »i.800000  as  proposed  by  the  House, 

recede  from   lU  dl.sagreement   to  the  .unend-  Milvon    B     Youmc,                             Amendment  No    7.   Grants  for  facthties - 

ment  '>f  the  .Senate  numbered   M    .ind    igree  Ka«l   E    Mvsm.  lUlnUnates  funds  .is  proposed  by  the  Senate 

to  the  same  with  lUi  , imendment,  as  follows.  Managers  trn  the  Part  of  the  S'-nate               .\mendment    No    8:    Total,   payments   end 

In  : leu  of  the  =ium  proposed  by  said  amend-  statimcnt  ,Tpf-n^-c« —Appropriates    $59,105,000    Instead 

metit    insert    •«13  42eiX)0'      and    the   Senate  '       .      ,    ,,  .  ti  ......  of  »58  !*58  000  as  proposed  by  the  House  au'l 

Agree  to  'he  ^^me  The   man=.gers   on    the   part   of    the  House                 ^  ,^  ^  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  numberetl    12     That  the  Hou.-*  a    the    conference   on    the   duagreeln        otes           .^.^^^    ,  ,,njerees    call    attention    to    the    f:ict 

recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the    imend-  of    the    two    Hoiises   on    the     ""''' ^     m^klnJ  that   Hatch   Act  and   Smith-Lever  funds  are 

ment  of   the  -Senate  numbered    12,  and    .gree  the   Senate   to   the   bill    ^  «     '«J  ^ '    ^^^^^^  appropriated  lor  .specific  purposes  for  distrl- 

to  -he  s.une  with    in  .Amendment    .is  follow.  appropriations   for    the   Department  ni    acti  ^^"^^^^         formula  fixed  by  law  and  that  the 

In  ;!eu  of  the  ,um  prr.p*«ed   by  said  amend-  ,  ulture     ind    ''■^'^'^  J^^''''*  J"^    ur.^eT  State     experiment     stations    and     Exicmaon 

ment    insert      J2.815  3lK)-       ind    the    Senate  year    ending    J^^e    JO^    ^^    ^„  rltVment  in  -Service  operate  on  a  memorandum  of  agree- 

agrre  to  the  .>ame  purp.*«s.  .ubnui  U.e  I--*'^  '^,-T  JrVeed  'nent  ^Ith  the  Department  and  are  not  .ub- 

Amendmen'  numbered  13    That  'he  House  explanation  of  the  etTect  of  the  aLtlon.^greed                        ^^^    ^^^_h^,     ^^    ^^_^    secretnry    o: 

recede  from  Ua  disagreement  to  the  amend-  up.,n  and  recommer.ded   '",^^^,^^""™P^°J-  Agnculture 

ment  of  the  Senate  n.unbered  33    and  agree  !ng    conference    report    as    to    each    of    such         •<                       Extension   Srn-^ce 

to  tue  ,ame  with  an  .amendment,  as  follows  amendments,  namelv                                                        .Amendment  No.    9   and    10     Pa,,uenU   to 

In  :ieu  of  "^^."f"  P';;;?'^*^  ^^J.  "^^^  ^"I'"'^^.  depa«t«ent  or  AcaicvLTrnE  .Sfare, -Appropriate    W1532.500    Instead    of 

ment     insert      «4. 9 11  000        and    the    .-^naie  .49ricu;rur»l  Re^carc^  Seritoe  »78  533  500    as    proposed    bv    the    HouM    and 

"TmendmenTnumbered  55     That  -Jie  House  Amendment    No     I;    Research.-  Approprl-  Ml.917.500  as   proposed   by   the  Senate     I-h- 

recede  '^:-s  augment   U.  the  .^mend-  ales    »129  118.300    Instead    of    »125.972.5O0    .i3  additional    *3,000.000    U    provided    to    inee- 

n7e^t  ofTe  's^nat^vmibered    .5    ind  agree  ,irop.«ed    by   the  House   and   »13 1950.600   :.s  ..alary  Increases  in  the  next  year. 

n/'heLme-vUh  an  amendment     u.  follow.  proposed    by    the   Senate     The    increase    over           .Amendment    No     11:    Retiremr^it    costs - 

n  ifeuTt^rsum  prTp."^   bv  .aid  .amend-  ^he'.mount    approved   by  the  Hou.,e  includes  Appropriates  •9.318.500   Instead   o^  ^^B'S^^O. 

ment    in-sert      « 1  292  75o'       and     the    .Senate  the  foil  .wing  .«  proposed  by  the  House  .-vnd  $9  333.500  a-. 

.^         „  _  or  p'jfied  bv  the  Senate 

•Wree  to  the  ..une  Funds  deferred  in  1968  for  staff-  '      ^                                        .          c           ., 

.Amendment  numbered   i6     rhat  'he  Ho.;.->e  ip,   laboratories       --       -»I    893.400                          v;oiI   C  onsen  uf  ion    S.-nir.- 

recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  'iie    unend-  q^^^^j.   "research      deferred      In                                     .\mendment    Nos     12-14:    Watershed    pro- 

ment  of  the  Senate  nimibered    16    and    igree  ^^^^        -244  900       •,-,  ri,>fi  — E.-.tabU.sh    separate    appropnatioii> 

to  -.he  same  *ilh  an  amendment     us  foil  iws  con'ingency    reaeanh    fund-.  .            •  500.000  <r,T     River  basin  survevs  and  investigations 

In  !leu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said   imend-  .^iggg^rn  contracts,  grants,  and  and     Works  of  improvement  '  as  proposed  by 

ment    Insert      »2  841  -iOO        and    the    Senate  .^.H.periUlve     agreements    de-  the  .-^nate 

.igree  to  t:.e   ^tsue  ferred  in   1968 --           -750.000           .Amendment  No    ".3  l ;  reported  In  technical 

Amendment  numbered  J8     That  the  House  p^,j  ,,^^^  ^^.^  ^^  p^y  increases.          —241.500  disagreement    The  managers  on   the   part  oi 

recede  from  its  disagreement   to  the  ■  unend-  . _  ^^^  House  will  offer  a  motinn  to  recede  and 

ment  of  the  Senate  nimf>ered  38.  anc'  agree  ^^^   increase -i-3.  145.  800      concur  in  the  .senate  amendment 

to  the  same  with    in  imendment.  a*  follows  Amendment  No    14  l.s  reported  in  tcchnlcr.. 

In  '.leu  of  the  -lum  pr..^*ed   by  ..aid  amend-  An^enOment  Nos.  2  and  3.    f'''"'^''''  ""'  Hisae-eement    The   managers  on   the  part  ol 

ment   insert     »276  :HW  .-.>y     .>nd   the    Senate  -nai   cltsea.se   and    P'';'  :^"';':°'^-APP;°Pj'"^      me  H^.Te  w.!I  '  tfer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

agree  to  the  same  S«e.639.500  instead  -'*«"««  50«  -^    -"'^d^      concur  in    'he   -enate  amendment,   amendei 

Amendtnent  numbered  41     That  the  House  by  the  House  and  W«  239 ^^  as  proposed  by      J^"^"^  '^    ^^.^    ,57  220  000    Instead    of    f56.- 

r^ede  from  us  dlsagreemen'  -o  -he  amend-  the  Senate,  and   provide   tor   l^e  acq  iLSition      ^"^PP^' !,'[''*     ,,;^^d     by     the     House     and 
ment    .f  the  Senate  numbered  41    and  .a,:ree     of    land    for    plant    ^u^rantine    activities    at      if^f^^J^.J'l',,,,^  J,  ,he  .Senate, 

to  the  s.vme  wi'h  an  .'vmendment.  as  -ollow.  Presidio.    [«•«  . ^^^«    ' '•"/'''V^'  \\fj    "';"^*           Amendment    No     13      Mood    prn-enfion- 

In  lieu  Of   the  >um  pn-p^ed  fv  ^iid   vmend-  bUl    includes      iOOixK)     or    p  a         .uaraut     e      jj^";;  •^^^^'^.o.ooO.OOO   i^   proposed   by   the 
ment    insert      •4.250.000 '.    and    the    Senate     ;-P^^"^-\-;f  ^!,V^rc:rfer;es   .^re    fu^^^^      f,','use'lns,ead  .,f  S17  500.000  as  proposed  bv 

^^Ame"dn'::nrnumbered  42    Th--eHc.se      ^'^^^^^^^:!,  ^  'i^Z:'^'^^'^      "Imendment  No    ,6 :  Kc,o.rc.  con^.taf.on 
rece<le   from  Its  disagreement   to  the    .mend-        ""^    ""    ^^'^^''^'^'''^.u'^;'^'^  „„j     rt^.c/opmc-.f -Appropriates     •6.256.0O1 

rrhe-Lr^hTn  ''^T.TJ^  ^^.:^.  -^'^X'^  %::^\^^:'i:u.,..n,..n.     a.  pr^pced  by  the  Hou.,  .n-tead  of  ,6.474.000 
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^.™iJ  bv    the    senate     To    the    extent  ployable   should   be   registered    with    a   local.  Oflu-e  of  Managrmrn,  Scniccs 
f    '^r^e^Mfhln\hefimds  provided^  the  D^^  St/te.  or  US   employment  service  and  should  Amendment     No      3R:      Salancs     a-d     .r- 
Ieaslble  within   the  funds  provided^  tne  L.e  ,   ,^,    j„r  p^    lovment.  pmsrs  -    Appropriates    $2,841,600    instead    of 
partment    should     '"'^^,^,'*    *%*.    °"    '^/^    '°  A    Wt^°  of    •50,o5o.6o0    has    been    added    to  .^^  821  000     L    proposed    by    the    House    and 
new  project*  proposed  In  the  1969  budget.  ^^^  ^ta  ^^^    •^^^    purpose.    $5,000,000    under  ja  8C2  200  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

fconornic   Research    Service  the  school  lunch  appropriation  lor  cash  pay-  Rural  Flcctrjncation  Advumstratum 

Amendment  No  17  Salaries  and  ex-  mente  to  States  and  $45  000  000  under  t  his  ,^^^.„_„,  ^„  37.  ^oan  author,^,- 
pcn,,e., -Appropriates  »'^,^«^  «^3  ^^'^  heading  for  child  feeding  ,.id  direct  U-ed-  J^:!^ZZ\Js%32loOOOOO  lor  electnh- 
posed  by  the  House  Instead  ol  tl3.089.000  as  mg^urposes.  ''"  ■  ,^^  proposed  bv  the  Senate  in- 
proposed  by  the  senate  Within  the  funds  foreign  Agricultural  Service  ^;  ^^^  3,304  000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
provided  the  ^'^V'^'rurafecon^v  should  Amendment  No  26:  Salancs  and  ..pen-  „„„,,  t,,,  ^..nagers  on  the  part  ol  the 
cators  of  change  in  the  rural  economy  should  ^.^.^  ^^pp^p^j^tee  $21,541,300  Instead  of  $21-  „^^,^p  ^..^n  ;,„ention  to  the  loUowmp  lan- 
De  .-^ tressed  153.8OO  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $21-  ^,i,;ipe  in  the  House  report  concerning  the  use 
.Sfafuvfica;   Reporting   Service  928.800    as    proposed    by    the    Senate  n!  these  Kinds : 

Amendment     No      18:       Salaries     and     ex-  ..^,....l,^,ral   Stabilisation    and    Conscrratwn  -in  view   ol   the  urgent  need  for  .■,dditioi,al 

n.oivrv— Appropriates   $14.326000   Instead   of  '^S'                                   Scn-ice  distribution   lacilities.   therefore,   it   i.s  t•i^scn- 

$14  184500    as    proposed    by    the    House    and  „H^»„t  No    '>7     Suaar  Act  program-  ual   that  generation   and   transmi.sslon   loans 

$14 467 500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.      ,p-p--rt:s"^$8"2'^oo^oo^r v;^^;>Ld^y  the  ^--^,:,-^;::^-::^,^p:!j:zt 

consumer  and  Marketing  Service  senate  instead  of  $80,000,000  a^  proposed  by  ^^jf/ ^^;^7,;^;\Yj^^.  '^^0 1^%,  loan  fiinds  to  the 

Amendment  No    19:   Consumer  protective,  the  House.                                                    ^„,^„.„  bari-'ainine    positions    of    the    REA    coopera- 

marketing     and     regulatory     programs.— Re-          Amendment  No   2B:  Agrjcultural  con.cn  a-  oar^t      u    does    not    feel     however,    that    this 

ported  in  technical  disagreement.  The  man-  uon     proj/ram.— Authorizes     ''^  Pf°^'/'"\.^  "'  .-^.tion  will  be  weakened  bv  a  careful  policy 

kgers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  ,195.500.000  for  1969  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-  P^'^ion 

motion    to    ap^pnate    $116,264,500    Instead  ate    instead    of    $220,000,000    a^    proposed    b>  m  regard  to  .uchl 

of  »118.989.5O0  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  the  House.                                    ^^       ,      ^      .  Farmers  Home  Administration 

•  116  314  500  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate.  The          Amendment  Nos.  29  and  30:  <^'°Vland  an-  Amendment  No  38:  Direct  loan  account  — 

■unount    agreed    to    includes    an    additional  justment     prosrram— Appropriates     »84.50«.-  Authorizes  the  vise  of  $275,000,000  for  oper- 

SIOOOOO  for  the  market  news  service,  includ-  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  of  $85-  ^^^^^   ^^^^^   instead   of   $250,000,000   as   pro- 

ine  a  new  cooperatively  financed  project  for  700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  and  elim-  ^^^^  ^^.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^d  $300,000,000  as  pro- 

the  floriculture  industry.  inatee    $30,500,000    proposed    by    the    ''enate  ^^^^^  ^^.  ^^^  ygnate. 

Amendment  Nos.  20-23:  Sc^ooJ  lunch  pro-  for  the  diversion  of  an  additional  .  million  Amendment  Nos    39  and  40:    Rural  hous- 

ffram- ADoropriate  »178.474.000  for  thU  pro-  acres  during  fiscal  year  1969.  ,ng    direct    loan    account— Amendment    No. 

CTam    instLl  of  $182,825,000  as  proposed  by          Emergency     conservation     measures -Tne  ..^uhonzes  the  use  of  $30,000,000  as  pro- 

STHoC^Tidt  177  849.000  :.s  propo^   by  managers  on   the  part  ol   the  House  concur  ^^.   ^,^^   ^^^^^  .^^^^^^  of   $15,000,000 

the  Se^t^   a*  follows  m  the  statement  in  the  Senate  report  which  ^"^^              ed  by  the  House, 

the  Senate,  as  louows.                                                    ^^^_^  ^  limitation  ol   10  percent  on  trans-  Amendment  No  40  is  reported  in  technical 

Cash  paymeints  to  States J162.  097,  000  ^^^  ^  cover  the  technical  assistance  of  Soil  ^jigagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

Special    CAsh    assistance    (Sec-  conservation  Service  personnel  on  emergency  ^^^    House    will    offer    a    motion    to    include 

tlon    11)    10.000.000  projects.  language  which  will  authorize  the  Secretary 

Pilot     school     breakfast     pro-                                                                    inspector  General  to  require  as  security  for  a  loan  under  Sec- 
gram    3,500,000                       .",    J„    31      Salaries   and    expen-  tion   502  or   517  of   the  Housing  Act  of   1949 

Nonfood      assistance       (equip-                                       ^""'^^^  .      .?o -lofi  no^  f^^  of  $12  -  only  so  much  of   the  farm  and  buildings  as 

ment )     750,  000  ses.-Appropnates  »12.426_  000  inst^  of  »  A^  "tietermines  are  of  sufficient  value   to   se- 

Operatlng  expenses 2.121.000  276,000  ^  proposed  by  the^  Ho^e^and  $12.  |^^rfthe^,o,„.  ,s  is  done  for  owners  of  non- 

Total  appropriation 178.474.000  packers  and   Stockyards  Administration  'Amendment    No.    41:     Rural    housing    for 

The  amount  provided  for  ca*h  payments  to  Amendment     No.     32:     Salaries     ""d     «-  domestic  /arm   Zabor.-Approprlates   $4,250.- 

Stawl^rudes  an  additional  »5.0b0  000  above  pensM.-Appropriates    $2,815,300    Instead    of  qoO  In^stead  of  $3,500,000  as  proposed  by     he 

't^^oCse-approved   amount.    This   is   to   be  $2,566,300    as    proposed    by    the    House    and  „„„,e    and    $5,000,000    as    proposed    by    the 

added  to  an  increase  of  $45,000,000  provided  $3,065,300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  senate.                                                           „^     ^r 

under  section  32  for  additional  feeding  pro-  OjlTice  0/ Generai  Counsei  Amendment     No.     '^^■^f^^!]^\'^J^^/-'' 

grams  authorized  by  the  school  Lunch.  Child  Amendment     No.     33:     Salaries     and     ex-  P^'"''* -Appropriates  $57^980.000  instead  o^ 

Nutrition,  and  other  acts,  making  a  total  in-  _e^,  _Approprtates    $4,611,000    instead    of  *5''.641.000   as    P™P«^^/ ^^J^^^%"°"i"    ^"'* 

crease  of  $50,000,000  for  these  purposes.  ^fl^ToooT  Proposed    by    the    House    and  $58,319,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

In     addition.     •64,325.000     Is     transferred  L'^gj'ooo  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate.  federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

from  section  32  for  purchase  and  distribution  under  the  act  of  May '23.  1908.  as  amended,  Amendment    No     43:    ^dminisfrafire    and 

of  food  under  section  6  of  the  act,  making  ^^^  ^^  ^    ^^^     ^^^  ^^^  ^j  j^y  22.   1937   (7  g^^ting    expenses  — Appropriates    $11,243- 

a  grand  total  of  $287,799,000.  Etonatlons  of  ^^^    1012),  and  similar    legislation,  where  ^^^  instead  of  $10,487,000  as  proposed  by  the 

commodities  to  schools  under  section  32  and  ■                ^^^^  ^    ^j^^  Department  of  Agri-  j^                ^j   $12,000,000   as   proposed   by   the 

section    416.    which    have    averaged    around  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  national  forests  by  and  with  the  ^^^^^ 

•200  million  in  recent  years,  would  Provide  ^^^^^^^  „{  ^  state,   25   percent  of  the   pro-  Amendment   No    44:    Federal  Crop  Insur- 

a  total  Federal  contribution  to  the  school-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^  jj.om  such  lands  are  corporation  Fund.— Authorizes  $2,140- 

lunch  and  child-feeding  programs  of  nearly  ^^j^j^j^t^    to  such  State  for  use  on   roads  ^^^  mstead  of  $2,850,000  as  proposed  by  the 

one-half  billion  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1909.  ^^^  schools.  Such  funds  have  been  repeatedly  ^^^^    ^^^   jj  430,000    as    proposed    by    the 

Amendment    No,     24:     Food    stamp    pro-  j^gjjj  to  belong  to  the  State  under  agreement  g^^^^^ 

Oram —Reported   in  technical  disagreement.  ^^^^  ^^^  Federal  Government,  subject  only  General  provisions 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou^  will  ^^^.^j         ^j^^  gt^te  legislature.  Notw-lth-  Amendment  Nos   45  and  46:  Section  509.- 

otfer  a  motion  W  <^«"'=tir  in  the  Senate  Ian-  ^^^^^^       ^his  fact,  the  Department  has  been  jj^^e^^^hT  expe^iture   limitation   proposed 

guage.  amended  to  provide  $1  000.000  In  lieu  ^juholding  these  funds  from  States  to  which  ^^'^^     House   and    idiust   section    number. 

of    the    ^2.500.000    proposed    by    the    Senate.  I^'"  belong    The  conferees  are  agreed   that  by    the   House   and   adjust   section 

The    conferees    direct    that    a    minimum    of  j^j^^  withheld   both  as  a  matter  of  contract  Personnel  reductions 

•5.000,000  be  held  in  reserve  to  prevent  over-  ^^^  ^^  ^^^    should  be  paid  immediately  to  j^    instances    where    new    positions    have 

..bligation  of  this  appropriaUon  in  fiscal  year  ^^^^  state 'or  States  as  may  be  entitled  to  ^^^  authorized  in  this  bill.  It  is  not  intend- 

1969.  gypjj.  funds  as   a  result  of   such  agreement.  ^^  ^^  giyg  preference  to  such  positions  over 

Amendment  No.  25:  Section  32  funds.— Re-  .^^       Bsiee  further  that  in  the  future  such  those  of  existing  programs  in  effecting  per- 

ported  in  technlcaJ  disagreement.  The  mMi-  --n^^nts  should  be  made  when  due.  sonnel  reductions  required  by  law. 

agers   on    the   part   of    the    House   will   offer  ^  '                  o«„.  ^*  r„/^rt7mfion  Jamie  L.  WHnTEN 

a  motion  to  restore  language  stricken  by  the  Office  oj  Information  William  H.  Natcheb 

Senate  amendment  which  will  provide  addl-  Amendment     No.     34:     Salaries    and     ex-  .^^    ^    Hl'll,  Jr. 

tional  funds  for  (a)   child  feeding  progranifi  penses. — Appropriates  $1,997,000  as  proposed  Thomas  G.  Morris 

authorized  by  the  School  Lunch  and  CSiUd  ^y  the  Senate  Instead  of  •1.965,000  as  pro-  George  E.  Shipley 

Nutrition   Acts,   and    (b)    direct  distribution  posed  by  the  House.  George  Mahon 

of    food   to   needy   children   and   low-lnc<Mne  'Nati<ynal  Agricultural  Library  Robert  H.  Michel 

persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrl-                        Salaries     and    ex-  Odin  Langen 

culture  to  be  suffering  from  general  and  con-  Amendment    Na    35^    292^^0    insWad    of  William  H.  Harrison 

tlnued  hunger.  Insofar  a«  practical,  as  a  con-  Pf*^— ^PP'^Pf^^^"    »\^,^^,Tf°  Aot^e    and  Charles  R.  Jonas 

dltlon  to  qualiflcauon  under  the  latter  pro-  »3.ie6.600    as    P"-"?**^^  f ^    1^*    "°^^    '''''^  Managers  on  i.-e  Part  of  the  House. 

vision,  each  recipient  determined  to  be  em-  $3,419,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  manage 
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Mr    WHTTTEN    durlnK  the  reading.,     the  commltt««   huia   provided   autiiorlty         In  view  of  the  serious  credit  slt^tlon 
Mr    SiSJ^TLk  lln^L^ouB  ooni^nt     for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  uti-     In  rural  areas,  the  conferees  a,aeed  to 
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that  the  statement  of  the  mAna«ers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  considered  as 
read 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  U) 
the  request  of  the  gentlemati  from  Mis- 
sissippi' 

Tiiere  was  no  objection 

Mr   WHTTTKN   Mr   Sfx'akpr    today  we 


1/e    funds   under   section   32   to   provide  the  amount  of  $275,000,000  for  larm  op- 

dlrect  dl-strlbutlon  of  food  to  needy  chU-  rratlntj  loan.s  of  the  Farmers  »ome  Ati- 

dren  and  low-Income  person.s  determined  mlnl.stratlon    ThLs  amount  Is  $25,000^000 

by    Llie   Secretary    to   be   suffering    In.m  above    the    budget   and    the    House    bill 

hunger     nu.s  iiulhoritv  inav  be  u-sed  on  These  loan.s  are  provided  to  rarmer.s  who 

the   ba.sis  ^peclned   In   the  bill,   wheth.-r  have  no  other  .source  of  credit  for  loan- 

or  not  such  cases  occur  m  area.s  already  tf   finance  sea.sonal   farm  operating  ex- 

belng  .served  bv  the  fo.^d  .stamp  program  penses  A  .-urvey  completed  several  weeks 


.Z  ri^^s^-^^^p"^  r^":;;rs^,^;;^.;r..=;..  .?o:  ^t£:j:i-'^:.ix^'^. 


committee  on  conference  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  fiscal  year  1969 
The  new  budget  obligationa!  auihonty 
allowed  in  the  conference  .it^reement  i.s 
$5,531,296,650  This  i.s  59 -=^;^  ^50  billow 
the  bill  pa-ssed  by  the  other  body,  and 
$7,661,150  above  the  bill  parsed  by  the 

House- 

The  compromise  a^: eminent  allov^h  $1  - 
392.683.150  less  m  new  .jbiigational  au- 
thority ttian  the  amount  requested  m  the 
Presidents  bud>tet.  This  is  approxiniateiy 
a  20-percent  decrease  in  the  1969  bud^rit 
request  A  reduction  of  this  size  in  the 
monevs  we  spend  to  guarantee  food  to 
our  people  now  and  ;n  the  future  may 
not  be  wi.se  :n  the  long  r\in  However  m 
view  of  the  pressure  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  we  have  attempted  to  hold 
back  m  most  areas  so  as  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  tiio^  pro.; rams  which  are 
most  critical  to  the  hea.th  and  welfare 
of  our  children  our  con.sumers.  our 
farming  industry  our  natural  re- 
sources— and  which  provide  a  decent  life 
for  3ur  rural  people 

ri«.,D      MO 

It  13  estimated  that  around  $1  billion 

will    be    a  ailable    for    various    dome.->t;c 

food   pr0it;ams   nin  by   the   Depar'ment 

of    Ai4rlcu.ture    m    fiscal   year    1969.    as 

follows 

MiUion 

»104  0 


dppciai  rui.i  priT^r.im.      

ooiiooi  ..inch  pr  igrim  i  By  appro- 
prtaUon  SJid   tmiis'eri 

.Kaaiuon.il  s«c'.;  n  U  lunds  for  vari- 
jua  TiKXi  auitnhu'.iun  programs.    . 

F -xi  stamp  pr.jgr.im  itjt.ai  pres- 
-."..:  7     r.K.T'r'.zed) 

Toc~il    appropriated   or   trans- 

TerreU 

Total  value  of  commodities  esti- 
mated to  rte  purctiasetl  with  sec- 
tion 32  or  CCC  section  4I6t  funds 
fur  distribution  to  welfare  recip- 
ients, insUtuilons  .^nd  schools 


Tot.il   food   .*ld. 


In  addition  It  is  estimated  that  con- 
tributions from  SUte  and  local  sources 
to  the  school  hmch  program  will  exceed 
the  $ljj  million  provided  m  1J68  Pay- 
ments by  children  .should  equal  or  sur- 
pa-vs  tiie  $990  million  in  1968  Tlvas.  the 
total  amount  to  be  .-.pent  tor  school 
lunch  and  other  food  a.s.b.3tance  pro- 
graiiia  *ill  appr.'Ximate  $2  5  billion  ::i 
.•l.->caiyear  1909 

We  have  heard  .i  great  deal  in  leceiit 
months  about  ^uppo-std  starvation  in 
America     I    believe    the    reports   on    the 


gram 

The  exact   language   in   ;he  bill   is  as 
follows; 

Kinds   available  under  section   32   of   the 

Act     'f  .Mimist   .'4     1915   1 7  U3.C    612c )    thall 
be    u.se<l    oniT    fc*    commodity    program    ex- 
penses as  .iuthon/.ed   therein,  and  other  re- 
cited    i'penitir..;     rxpft^.ses      except     for     ll) 
transfers  to  the  Dep.irtment  of   the  Interior 
iis  ,iuthori/pd   Siv   the  Fish   mid   Wildlife   Act 
of    .\iigiuit   a.    \i)b6.     iJt    trunsftTs   other*-lae 
provided    in    this    Act.     '3)     not    more    than 
J2  .150  o<)0    for    lormiiUitloti    .md    .vlmlr.lstra- 
tlon    of    marketing    iigreementa    iind    ortlers 
pursuant     to     the     .Agricultural     .Marketing 
.Agreement  .Act  of  I9:n     ts  amended,    ind  the 
.Agrl'-uUurai   Act  of    1961.   and     41    not   more 
than    MS  000  OiK)     .including    not    to    exceed 
»I  iXX)  0(.K)  fur  Suite  adinluLsVrallve  i  xpen.sesi 
riT      .11    rMM    teedltig   programs   and    nutri- 
tional   pnigram.s    iiuthorized    l>y    law    ;n    the 
Schrx'l    Lunch    Art    .ind    -he    Child    Nutrition 
.Act.   ,is  amended,     ind    .b.    addltl.  n.il  direct 
distribution   or   nthcr   prtHframs.   without   re- 
gard to  whether  .^uch  .ireu  l.s   under  the  food 
stamp    proirram   or   a   ssbtem    "t    direct   dis- 
tribution,  to   prowde.   in   the   iinnieUlate   vi- 
cinity of  their  place  of  pernvanent  residence. 
elUier  directly   or   Uirough   .i  Slate  or   local 
welfare   .igency,    .m   ^idequate   diet    to   other 
needy  children   .uid   low-income  persons  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  .stirtcrlng    -hnun^h  no  fault  of  their  own. 
from   general   -vnd  continued   hunger   result- 
mg  frt>ni  .u-sulticient  tcxi     /'--oi  idcd    That  in 
miking   such   determinations,    the   Secretary 
shall    tAke    ;nt<j   coiuuderatlon    the   age.    in- 
come,   locauon  .uid   income  of   p.irents.   if   a 
minor,  and  employ.ibil.ty 

RtA    \N0   ^^l^    uo.vNS 

The  bill  includes  an  Increase  of  $25.- 
000, 000  over  the  Hcuse  bill  tor  electri- 
fication loans  under  the  Rural  Klectnfl- 
cation  Administration  to  help  meet  the 
urgent  need  for  additional  electrical  dis- 
tribution facilities  in  rural  aieas.  This 
will  provide  a  total  of  S229  million  for 
electrification  :oRns  in  tiscal  year  1969 
This  Is  the  most  we  could  provnde  even 
though  It  is  le.ss  than  half  the  amount 
needed  to  fully  cover  the  $700  million  of 

.     loan    application.s    expected    to    be    re- 

'163  3  ceived  In  this  connection,  the  mana.t;ers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  included  the 
following  language  m  the  conference 
report . 

In  view  of  the  urgent  need  for  additional 
distribution  facilities,  therefore,  it  Is  es- 
.senti.il  that  generation  and  transmission 
loans  he  held  to  a  mlniniutn  m  "he  -ommg 
year  The  committee  recognizes  the  mip.ir- 
tance  of  the  av^iil.'iblllty  of  tJ  A;  T  loan  funds 
to  the  bargaining  poeitiona  of  the  HEA  ro- 
operatives.  It  cWjcs  not  feel,  howe'.tr.  that 
t.hL5  potutioa  *U1  be  weakened  ijy  a  ^are- 
I'.il  pulley  in  regard  !osuch  loans. 


342   3 


45  a 


22£   0 
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lion  indicates  that,  even  with  the  addi- 
tional funds  provided,  less  than  half  ;  : 
these  farmers  who  are  elictible  and  who 
need  FHA  operating  loans  will  receive 
such  loai^s. 

The  conferees  al.so  agreed  on  th<' 
amount  of  $30,000,000  requested  m  the 
President's  budget  for  rural  housing  di- 
rect loans.  This  is  $15,000,000  over  the 
House  bill  and  $15,000,000  over  the 
amount  approved  in  fiscal  year  1968. 

rllK     4-H     CI.fBS 

Althouj^h  ll  IS  relatively  small  in  cr,.  • 
I  vM.sli  to  mention  the  4-H  program,  fo; 
which  funds  are  provided  in  tlus  bill  un- 
der the  Extension  Service.  The  conferees 
allowed  an  increase  of  $3  million  over  llw 
House  bill  to  meet  the  Federal  share  c ! 
the  cost  of  .salary  increases  for  extensio:. 
a:,'ents  who  carry  on  this  important  work 
Tlie    effect    of    4-H    Club    activities   on 
America's  rural  youth  has  been  so  vvhole- 
.somc  that  many  [>eople  feel  it  .should  l  • 
extended  to  our  cities,  as  well  as  to  otlu  : 
parts  of  the  world.  At  a  time  when  yout:. 
seems   threatened   by    the   influences  .  : 
violence  from  within   this  country  and 
.subversion  from  abroad,  the  work  of  the 
4-H  Clubs  of  this  country  is  providing  an 
essential  stabilizing  influence. 

rrrrcT  on  EXPENDmiiEa 
The  conference  agreement  will  ::- 
crea.se  expenditures  above  those  aJlowrii 
m  the  House  bUl  by  an  estimated  ST. 
million.  Of  this  amount,  the  addition... 
section  32  funds  provided  for  child  nutri- 
tion and  other  feeding  programs  accou:.' 
for  $45  million.  The  balance  results  from 
the  increase  of  $25  million  allowed  f 
F'armers  Home  Administration  operat;:.-: 
loans  and  various  other  item.s.  The  con- 
ference afireement  still  will  result  in  .i 
reduction  in  expenditures  of  $339  millio  . 
below  the  1969  budget  estimate. 

We  cannot  control  the  extent  to  which 
the   executive   branch   may   make   add  - 
tional  cuts  m   agricultural  programs  '  ' 
reach    the    $6    billion  total  cut   requi:  •  i 
by    law.    However,    It    is    our    intcnti  ; 
by    reducint;   expenditures   substantial. 
il.rou:-;h   the  action  of  Consress  on  ;: 
dividual  Items  in  this  bill,  to  set  au.ste: 
levels  which  should  .serve  as  guidelines  i  i 
thos**  :n  the  executive  branch.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  not  unduly  curtn.' 
t'lc  ;.ronrams  of'ttie  Department  of  Acn- 
culture  to  carry  out  expanded  pro'-srai.. 
in  other  agencies  or  departments,  or  t 
favor  one  or  more  piosrams  in  the  De- 
partment by  cutting  other  programs  t". 
below  the  levels  that  Con!,'vess  has    ■ 
for  them. 
At,  this  point,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 


Fleclrlcitv    IS    a    necessarv    factor    In 
America     i    oeiieve    uie    it-puiLa   uu    i-iic  r..ti.v.t^iL.'  - 

;.xtent  of  such   malnutrition  have  been     modern  agriculture    ^^  ;«  "J'^^'^i^^:^""    "      ,^^1  "^o™-"  for 'Vach    appropriation 

malnutrition  will  be  promptly  taken  care     run  by  electricity  to  take  the  place  of     to  the   19«9  budget  and  tne  ho 

of  in  the  event  they  are  found  to  exi.st.     laoor  that 'h.'v  cannot  obtain  benate  Dili. 
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Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Illinois 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  while  we 
went  to  conference  with  the  Senate  to 
iron  out  the  45  differences  between  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  bills,  we 
i-eached  agreement  after  a  number  of 
meetings  fairly  easily  The  biggest  item 
of  controversy.  I  believe  had  to  do  with 
the  so-called  Javits  amendment,  adopted 
In  the  Senate  that  would  have  opened 
up  the  floodgates  of  section  32  funds  for 
food  and  nutrition  programs  I  would 
call  the  Members'  particular  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr  WhittenI  on  the  subject  of 
food  aid.  which  shows  very  clearly  that 
we  are  currently  providing  for  better  than 
$1  billion  in  this  field. 

Thftoonferees  have  agreed  to  allow  the 
aecretery  of  Agriculture  to  release  up  to 
an  additional  $45  million  of  .section  32 
funds  for  child  feedings  and  nutritional 
programs  to  help  alleviate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States 

While  we  have  many  starving  people  in 
this  country,  our  first  obhgation  is  to 
them  and  we  must  take  care  of  them  be- 
fore spending  millions  of  dollars  abroad 
to  feed  the  starving  of  the  world 

But  in  taking  care  of  our  own  we  do 
not  want  to  open  the  fioodgates  to  pro- 
miscuous, uncontrolled,  and  unlimited 
expenditure  of  funds  We  have,  therefore, 
set  a  celling  of  $45  million  in  transfer  of 
section  32  funding  and  further  included 
language  in  the  report  that  low- income 
recipients  who  are  determined  to  be  em- 
ployable register  with  a  local.  State,  or 
US.  Employment  Service  and  .should  be 
available  for  employment. 

The  other  .significant  money  diflfer- 
ences  had  to  do  *nth  splitting  the  differ- 
ence of  the  $50  million  increase  in  FTIA 
loans  earned  in  the  Senate  bill — the  S25 
million  increase  over  the  House  figures 
In  REA  loans,  and  the  cut  of  $24  5  mil- 
lion from  the  House  fipure  on  the  ACP 
program 

The  action  of  the  conferees  m  mcreas- 
mg  REA's  electnc  loan  authorization  by 
$25  million  over  the  $304  million  con- 
tained in  the  budget  estimate  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  was  taken  within 
the  framework  of  the  language  contained 
in  the  House  report  on  the  bill  with  re- 
.spect  to  1,'eneration  and  transmission 
loan  policy.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hoose  explained  the  etTcct  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  by 
the  conferees  and  called  attention  to  the 
language  u\  the  House  i-eport  as  the  basis 
upon  which  the  conferees  agreed  to  the 
increased  amount  for  REA  This  lan- 
guage stated: 

In  view  of  'he  urgent  need  for  additional 
distribution  faculties,  therefore,  it  is  eeeen- 
llal  that  generation  vnd  transniission  loans 
be  held  to  a  minimam  ;n  the  coming  year 
The  committee  recognizee  the  imp»>rtaiice  of 
the  AValUblllty  of  G  &  T  loan  fund«  to  tlie 
bargaining  poeluons  of  the  REA  txjoperalives. 
It  does  not  feel,  however,  that  tliis  posiuon 
will  be  we«tkened  b>'  i  «iretul  policy  in  re- 
g.vrU  to  such  loans. 

The  Administrator  of  REA,  Mr  Clapp. 
had  testified  on  the  budget  rtxjuesi  to  the 
effect  that  a  loan  authorizauon  of  $304 


million  for  19C9  would  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  moat  urgent  needs  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives 

While  I  personally  agree  with  his  state- 
ment and  feel  that  the  budget  c.'rt.imate 
and  the  Hoiise  allowance  was  sufficient 
to  carry  forward  an  orderly  program.  I 
yielded  to  the  $25  million  Senate  in- 
crease m  view  of  the  conference  stipula- 
tion that  the  program  be  prudently  ad- 
ministered .so  as  to  assure  that  loans  for 
distribution  would  have  priority  and 
that  G  t  T  l<jans  would  be  held  to  a 
minimum. 

It  i.s  important  to  note  that  the  trend 
in  all  sectors  of  the  electric  power  indus- 
lr>- — private  public,  and  cooperative — is 
toward  large  scale  (generation  and  trans- 
mission as  the  most  economical,  efficient, 
and  reliable  means  of  producing  and  dis- 
tributing electnc  energy  Some  of  these 
huge  planus  involve  tremendous  sums  of 
monev.  reaching  into  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  the  list  of  82  electric 
loan  application  pending  before  REA  on 
July  1  of  this  year,  for  example,  only 
five  are  for  major  generation  and  trans- 
mLssion  facilities  but  these  alone  total 
almost  $200  million.  It  is  obvious  that 
approval  of  these  loans  would  leave  little 
money  to  fulfill  the  needs  for  distribu- 
tion facilities. 

I  think  we  are  all  fully  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  heavying  up  existing  dis- 
tribution lines  to  meet  the  continuing 
growth  of  consumer  loads  in  rural  areas. 
Obviously,  loans  for  such  purposes  must 
have  first  priority. 

While  It  may  be  important  to  have 
funds  available  for  generation  and  trans- 
mission loans  to  afford  borrowers  a  bar- 
gaining position  for  their  wholesale 
power  supplies,  extreme  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised to  assure  that  funds  are  not  used 
for  generation  and  transmission  facilities 
when  suitable  alternatives  exist.  F\inds 
are  to  be  loaned  for  such  purposes  only 
if  fau  and  reasonable  wholesale  power 
contracts  cannot  be  obtained.  This  pro- 
cedure IS  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  from  the  standpoint  of  power 
costs  and  reliability,  but  it  also  increases 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  dis- 
tnbution  purposes,  thereby  making  the 
best  use  of  loan  authonzations  for  the 
mo.st  urgent  purposes. 

The  conference  report  emphasized  that 
it  IS  essential  that  Keneralion  and 
transmission  loans  be  held  to  a  mini- 
mum Such  loans  should  be  made  only 
after  the  Administrator  has  certified  that 
.self-yeneralion  will  result  in  the  lowest 
cast  power  10  the  borrower  and  that  the 
.savings  torthcommg  from  such  lacililies 
will  be  pa.s.sed  on  by  the  borrower  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  in  lower  rates. 

In  addition,  due  to  the  heavy  demands 
on  the  US  Treasury  in  this  period  of 
serious  financial  cris»«.  Federal  agencies 
have  special  resixjnsibililies  for  careful 
review  and  evaluation  of  evei-y  proposed 
commitment  and  expenditure  Further- 
more It  IS  expected  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  in  its  regular  responsibility 
for  apporlionmenl  of  funds,  as  well  as 
in  di.siharging  its  responsibilities  under 
Public  Law  90-364.  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  will  care- 
fully moniU)r  this  program  to  assure  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  carried  out 


As  I  said  earlier,  the  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  figure  of  $195,500,000 
for  the  Agricultural  Conservation  pro- 
gram, which  is  a  reduction  from  thi- 
House  figure  of  $220  million.  This  is  the 
Item  we  have  attempted  to  cut  consid- 
erably in  years  psust.  with  little  success 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  and  frankly, 
I  am  happy  that  we  agreed  on  the  Sen- 
ate's lower  figure  and  would  appear  to  be 
moving  in  the  right  direction  on  this 
program 

I  must  say  that  so  far  as  the  Ai;ri- 
cultural  Research  Service  is  concerned, 
I  am  less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  $,i 
million  item  carried  in  this  conference 
report,  providinu  for  fire  ant  control  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969.  While  we  state  in 
our  report  that  "none  of  the  $5  million 
be  diverted  to  any  other  use."  I  would 
hope  we  would  see  some  significant  prot;- 
ress  in  its  control,  for  in  our  hearings, 
part  II.  page  252,  we  read: 

The  fire  ant  does  not  significantly  affert 
land  values,  the  labor  marlcet,  agricultural 
productivity   or   national   health   or   welfart- 

And  that  any  losses  sustained  becau.se 
of  It  are  very  disproportionate  to  what 
we  are  spending  for  Its  eradication  when 
you  compmre  figures  for  some  of  the 
other  pests,  and  insects  that  are  causing 
losses  of  many  millions  of  dollars 

For  example,  the  cereal  leaf  beetle 
according  to  Dr  Irving  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  "as  serious  as  any 
problem  we  have  and  that  is  for  two  rea- 
sons :  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  cereal 
crop,  and  no  outlook,  for  a  sure-fire 
means  of  containing  it." 

Studies  at  Purdue  and  Michigan  State 
University  show  that  yields  could  be  re- 
duced up  to  23  percent  of  wheat  and  17 
to  30  percent  in  oats  and  barley  because 
of  an  infesution  of  the  cereal  leaf 
beetle. 

I  recall  several  years  ago  seeing  a  map 
showing  the  presence  of  the  beetle  only 
in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  and  now  it  has  spread  to 
parts  of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
and  Illinois.  I  expressed  the  fear  and 
concern  that  if  we  did  not  move  rapidly 
and  with  dispatch  in  combating  tlie 
cereal  leaf  beetle,  we  would  be  opening; 
up  the  breadbasket  of  this  country  to 
this  pestilence.  When  you  consider  the 
fact  that  we  are  talking  about  a  $1  .i 
billion  cereal  t-rain  crop  that  Ls  in  danger 
and  that  we  are  only  spending  approxi- 
mately $1  3  million  for  its  eradication, 
you  can  s^ei  the  impact  of  the  compari- 
son I  am  trying  to  make. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference amount  agreed  to  in  this  bill  is 
$5,531,300,000.  which  is  $1,392,700,000 
under  the  budget— roughly  7  7  nilllioii 
over  the  House-passed  bill,  and  $9.3  mil- 
lion under  the  Senate-passed  bill.  I  be- 
lieve we  arrived  at  a  pood  compromise 
and  would  urge  Members  to  support  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  leiwrt 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  WHITTEN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  should  say  a  word  or 
two  about  the  personnel  reduction  state- 
ment in  the  report 

Mr,   WHITTEN    I   thank  the  gentle- 
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man.  The  statement  referred  to  is  the 
one  we  placed  in  the  report. 

There  are  several  new  or  expanded  pro- 
lams  in  this  bill.  They  were  budgeted 
and  were  considered  by  the  committee. 
The  committee,  in  view  of  the  legislation 
passed  some  time  ago  reducing  overall 
Federal  expenditures  and  personnel, 
'.',  ishcd  to  make  certaii.  that  these  so- 
called  new  or  expanded  programs  were 
not  carried  on  at  the  level  authorized  in 
this  bill  at  the  expense  of  existing  pro- 
L-rams. 

So  in  the  language  which  appears  on 
page  10  of  the  statement  of  the  managers 
we  provide  the  following: 

In  Instances  where  new  positions  have  been 
authorized  In  this  bill.  It  is  not  intended  to 
u'lve  preference  to  s\ich  positions  over  those 
..f  existing  programs  in  i-tTectlng  personnel 
ri'ductlons  required  by  law, 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Since  the  statement  ap- 
pears only  in  the  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  of  the  House,  I  believe 
my  colleague  will  confirm  my  statement 
that  this  was  discussed  in  the  conference 
and  It  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  of 
both  bodies. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  All  conferees  agreed 
w  ithout  exception,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection. 

We  were  also  concerned  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  not  be 
seriously  curtailed  or  crippled  in  order 
to  enable  full  stafflnp  of  new  or  expanded 
programs  in  other  departments  and 
agencies.  We  believe  that  those  programs 
which  preserve  and  protect  our  food  sup- 
ply and  natural  resources  must  not  be 
N.icrificed  to  less  essential  functions. 

THE    lESSONS    OF    HISTORY 

In  this  connection.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  statement  from  my  report 
on  the  appropriation  bill  which  I  han- 
dled earlier  in  the  year.  I  quote: 

.Ancient  Greece  had  forested  hills,  ample 
water  supplies,  and  productive  soil.  In  parts 
ol  this  area  today,  the  old  erosion-proof  Ro- 
man roads  stand  several  feet  above  a  barren 
desert  Ancient  irrigation  systems  in  many 
pirts  of  China  and  India  are  abandoned  to- 
li.iy  and  tilled  witli  sill.  Most  of  India's  pres- 
ent land  problems  are  due  to  excessive  de- 
forestation, erosion  and  siltation  made  nec- 
essary by  tremendous  population  growth 
during  the  past  two  centuries. 

The  highly  developed  civilization  of  an- 
cient Guatemala  and  Yucatan  are  merely 
history  today.  Archaeologists  believe  that 
they  exploited  their  land  as  intensively  as 
possible  until  it.s  lenUity  was  gone  and  their 
prosperous  civilizations  vanished, 

rhc  long-since-gone  city-states  of  his- 
tory used  up  and  wore  out  their  natural 
resources.  In  2000  B.C.  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  was  a  granary  for  the  Roman  Em- 
pire Today  its  productivity  is  largely 
tone  because  of  neglect  and  misuse.  In 
3.500  B.C.  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  Rivers  supported  a  large  and 
prosperous  civilization.  Today  less  than 
20  percent  is  productive. 

Why  are  those  areas  gone  today,  so 
far  as  the  ability  to  suppwrt  their  people 
is  concerned?  It  is  because  the  people 
were  unwilling,  year  after  year,  to  put 
back  into  the  land  a  fair  share  of  what 
they  took  out. 


For  us  to  fail,  whatever  our  problems, 
to  look  after  the  basic  resources  on  which 
all  our  well-being  depends  would  not 
merely  endanger  our  standard  of  living 
but  life  Itself  would  be  affected.  We 
would  be  heading  in  the  direction  of 
India  and  China:  and  there  would  not 
be  any  foreign  aid  when  our  country  is 
worn  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  S|-)eaker,  will  the  pen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  pentle- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  remember  the  bill 
when  it  left  the  House,  it  provided  for 
approximately  a  20-ix>rcent  reduction  in 
spending  as  compared  with  last  year.  Is 
that  correcf 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  is  approximately 
20  percent  below  the  1969  budget  request, 
and  not  too  far  from  that  fipure  as  com- 
pared to  the  amount  obligated  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  latter  fig- 
ure is  the  meaningful  figure,  the  gentle- 
man will  agree. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  budgeted  items 
for  1969  and  expenditures  for  last  year 
were  virtually  the  same. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  approximately  20 
percent  below? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  obligational  au- 
thority in  this  bill  actually  is  about  24 
percent  below  last  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Twenty-four  percent 
below  the  actual  spending  for  the  same 
general  puiposes  last  year? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  bill  is  only 
slightly  higher  than  when  it  left  the 
House? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  About  $7  million, 
which  is  a  small  figure,  percentagewise. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  coiiference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  IN  DIS.^CREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Senate  amendment  No  \i.  On  i)ai;e  11, 
after  line  22,  insert: 

•river  basin  surveys  and  investigations 
For  necessary  expenses  to  conduct  re- 
search, investigations  tuid  surveys  of  the 
watersheds  of  rivers  and  other  waterway;;  in 
accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  ap- 
proved August  4,  1954,  as  amended  ( 16  U  S,C. 
10061,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
$8,780,000,  with  which  shall  be  merged  the 
unexpended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  for  river  basin 
survey  purposes:  Pronded.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  lor  field  employ- 
ment pursuant  to  the  second  sentence  of 
.section  706ial  ot  the  Organic  Act  of  1944 
(7  U.S.C,  22251  ;uid  not  to  exceed  S60,000 
shall  be  available  lur  enipluymcnt  under  5 
U,:5  C,  3109.  " 

MOTION  CJtTERED  BY  MR    WHinEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  12  line 
12,  insert: 

■  WORKS  Of   IMPROVEMENT 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  pre- 
ventive measures,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  research,  engineering  operations,  methods 
of  cuitivation,  the  growing  i^f  vegetation, 
and  changes  m  use  of  land,  m  accordance 
with  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act,  approved  August  4,  1954,  as 
amended  i  16  U.S,C.  1001  1005,  1007  1008). 
and  the  provisions  ol  the  Act  of  April  27. 
1935  (16  use.  590a  1),  to  remain  available 
until  expended;  &57.907,000.  with  which  shall 
be  merged  the  unexpended  balances  ol  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  or  transferred  to  the 
Department  for  watershed  protection  pur- 
poses: Provided.  That  this  appropriation  shall 
be  available  for  field  employment  pursuant 
U-)  the  second  sentence  of  section  706(ai  oi 
the  Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  USC  2225).  and 
not  to  exceed  S^IOO.OOO  shall  be  available  lor 
emplovment  under  5  US.C  3109:  Provided 
)  art  Iter.  That  $3,000,000  of  the  fund.s  In  the 
direct  loan  account  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  shall  be  available  until  ex- 
pended for  loans," 

.MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    WHITTKN 

Mr,  WHITTEN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

niol:on. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  Hou,se  roceUe 
irom  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  ,numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  ol 
the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment,  insert 
••$57,220,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  19:  Page  17.  line 
5  strike  out  •■$118,989,500"  and  Insert  •  $116.- 
:il4  500." 

.MOTION    OlI-ERED    BY     V.R,     WHIT1EN 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

.Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  Hov;se  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein 
With  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  in  said  amendment,  m- 
.sert  ■■SU6.264.500". 

The  motion  was  asreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  24  Page  18,  line 
26,  insert  ■ 

■Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000 
of  this  appropriation  sliall  be  available  lor 
the  payment  of  obligations  incurred  tinder 
the  appropriation  for  similar  purposes  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

MOIIO.N   OFFERED  BY   MR     V.  HITIKN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  WHITTEN  inu.es  iha:  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  ot 
the  .«um  named  lu  said  amendment ,  insert 
$!,000,000^. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  leport 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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S«-nate  amendment  No   25    Page  19    line  4 
•<tnka  out 

KrMOV»L  or  srmMt'S   „.llirfnT-«AL  COMMOM- 
rns     1SK.T10M     32 1 

Vo  fundb  aviiilable  under  »eeaon  33  of 
the  Act  of  August  24  19.15  7  U3C  6iaci 
sh.ai  be  u«e<l  fuf  -^'V  purpoM  oUier  th.tn 
commodity  prr-«nan  exp«"!>.ses  .ui  .iiithorl/ed 
therein  and  other  related  .operating  expen.ses 
exrep'  f"r  i  1  >  transfers  tu  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  «  authorized  hy  the  Fish  md 
Wildlife  Act  of  AuKUSt  8  195C  (2)  transfers 
otherwise  provided  m  this  Act.  and  '3'  "^^^ 
more  thiui  »2  950  000  for  formulation  .md  id- 
mlnl-strauon  of  marketing  agreement*  and 
orders  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Market- 
m«  Agreement  Act  of  V.37  ,«  .unenJed  and 
the  Agricultural   Act  of   1961  " 

MOTION  orrrxEO  bt    mb    wiiittin 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker  I  offer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Ut.  WiirrrrN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  i4»  disagreement  u-  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2i,  and  concur  therein 
with  »n  amendment,  us  follows  RefcU.re  Uie 
matter  stricken,  .uiiended  to  read  a«  follows 

■removal  or  SVRPt.tS   *i;BICftTTR.*L  rOMMOOI- 
TtBS        SBtTION     32  > 

Funds   av.iilable    ii::der  section  32  Of   the 
Ac'  of  August  24.  1935  .7  U  3  C    612c  1   shall  be 
used  onlv   for   commcKlity   program   expenses 
.^  authorized   therein    .md  other  related  op- 
erating expenses,  except   tor   ,  1  i    transfers  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  .is  authorized 
by    the   Pish    and   Wildlife   Act   of    August   8. 
1956     i2>   transfers  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act    (3i  not  more  than  12  950  000  tor  (ormu- 
lauon     and     admimstratlon     of     marketing 
agreements  and  orders  pursuant  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  AK'reement  Act  of  1937   as 
amended,  and   the  -X^ru  Uturai  Act  of   1961. 
and  .4,   not  more  th;m  $45  000.000  i  including 
not  to  exceed  »1  000.000  tor  SWt*  admimstra- 
tive  expenses,   for  ^a.  child  feeding  programui 
and  nutritional  pro«nuns  authorized  by  law 
in  the  Sciool  Lunch  .Act  .md  Uie  fhlld  Nu- 
trtuon  Act.  a«  amended,  and  ,b)   addiUonal 
direct  distnbutjon  or  oUier   progmms.  with- 
out regard  to  whether  .such  .irea  is  'inder  the 
food    stamp    program     -r   a   «;ystem   of    direct 
dlstnbution.    to    provide.    In    the   immediate 
vicimty  of  their  pUwe  ot  permanent  re«idence 
either   dlrectlv   or   through   a   Stat*   or    loca.1 
welfare    .tgencv,    an    .adequate    diet    to   otiier 
needy  children  nnd  low-inc«ime  persons  de- 
termined bv  the  Secretary  of  Agncilture  to 
be  suffering    through  no  fault  ol  their    .wn 
from  general  and  conunued  hunger  resulting 
fn>m    insutncient    food      P'onded,    That    in 
making  such   determm.itions     the   Secrewirr 
shall  take  into  consideraiion  the  age.  income 
locauon  and  income  of  [wrents.  U  a  niuior. 
and  employabillty   ' 


The  motion  was  agreed  to 

.\  motion  lo  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table 


PROVIDING  POR  WAIVING  POINTS 
OP  ORUKR  DURING  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H  R  1H707  DFP.MITMENT 
OP     DEFt^fSK     APPROPRIATIONS. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disai;reemeiit 
The  Clerk  read  ;is  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No  40  Page  31,  line  7. 
SUike  out  •Proiidcd  That  the  fajrmer  ap- 
plicants for  housing  loans  shall  be  required 
to  offer  only  such  collateral  security  as  is 
retjviired  of  owners  of  nonfarm  tracts 

Mr   WHITTEN   Mr   Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WHrmcN  nvoves  that  the  House  recede 
fn^m  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  40  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows  Restore 
the  matter  stricken,  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

•Hereafter  farmer  applicants  for  direct  or 
insured  rural  h^/usmg  loans  shall  be  reqmred 
to  provide  only  such  collateral  seciu-ity  .is  is 
required  of  owners  of  nint.irm  tracts 


Mr  COLMKR  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
Uon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1273  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows 

II  Kts  1273 
Rru.Urd  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  hill  'HH  18T(n^  miflklng  appropriations 
for  the  Department  .rf  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
vetu  etKling  June  .<0  1«»  and  f<«r  other 
(>urp<»*».  all  l>->itils  of  .tfder  arainst  said 
ulll  are  hereby   wjU\ed 

Mr  COLMKH  Mr  Siieaker.  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  the 
dislinetu.shed  vrentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr 
Latta  .  aiul  ix-ndlnK  that.  Mr  S;>eaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  lime  as  I  may  con- 

.sume  ^         ,       , 

Mr  Si)eaker  this  is  a  rather  simple 
rest)lution.  but  it  does  encompass  a 
ratlier  cnntrovennal  matter  in  that  it 
waives  points  of  order 

Mr.  Speaker  this  resolution  .simply 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  19€9  Of  course. 
as  the  membership  is  aware,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  ie;>orts  and  bills  are 
pnvile«?ed  They  do  not  require  ordinanly 
a  rule  to  bring  them  to  the  floor.  But  in 
tins  case  a  rule  was  requested  and 
granted  .simply  because  the  authorizing 
legislation  wtuch  ordinarily  precedes  the 
reporting  and  consideration  of  an  appro- 
pnalion  bill  ha.s  not  been  fmaily  enacted. 
The  matter  is  now  In  conference,  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  un- 
derstand, with  the  concurrence  of  the 
leadership,  ctunc  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  requested  a  nile  waiving 
ptunls  of  order 

The  chairman  nf  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  ilie  able  and  distin- 
guished ttentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Mahon  I  frankly  stated  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  that  that  was  the  main 
reason  for  liielr  appearance  and  their 
rtxpiest  although  wiUi  equal  frankness 
he  stated  that  there  were  a  number  of 
other  matters  in  the  bill  that  would  be 
subject  to  .1  point  of  order  if  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  saw  fit  to  raise  that 
point,  because  they  violated  the  rule  on 
legislating  upon  lui  appropriation  bill. 

Mr  PIKE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  i;en- 
tleinan  yield.' 

Mr  COUAIM  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
In  jusi  a  moment,  if  my  friend  from 
New  Yoik  Mil  bear  with  me 

Chainnan  Mahon  stated  Uiat  as  far 
as  the  conunittee  was  concerned  they 
were  not  particularly  concerned  about 
these  matters,  that  they  had  been  ear- 
ned from  vear  to  year,  and  that  the 
House  had  st-eii  tit  to  ^;o  iUong  with  them. 
In  tlie  interest  of  orderly  procedure, 
the  committee  saw   fit   to  grant  a  rule 


waiving  all  i>oiiits  of  order,  and  that  i.s 
what  we  are  doing  here  today. 

Now.  Mr  Siieaker.  I  would  just  hkr 
to  add  this  i)ersonally:  ordinarily  I  lun 
opposed  to  the  general  granting  of  a  ru'.. 
waiving  all  points  of  order  A.s  a  matter 
of  fact  this  vear  for  the  first  time  tiie 
Committee  on  Rules  adopted  a  rule  of 
Its  own  requesting  that  all  chairmen  of 
committees  askinp  for  a  waiver  of  a 
point  of  order  specifically  state  In  writ- 
ing whv  the  request  was  made. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  Ii.t- 
ve.-n  ni  to  comply  with  Uial  mle.  aiui 
I  have  a  statement  here  listing  these  pro- 
visions of  the  subject  to  ixiints  of  ordev 
wluch  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent 
Mr  Speaker,  to  insert  in  the  RfxoRn  a- 
a  j)art  of  my  remarks,  but  which  I  do 
not  believe  is  necessary  to  go  Into  at  this 

time 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  i  > 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  froin  Mi.-- 

Sl.s.sippl' 

There  was  no  objection 
The  list  referred  to.  follows: 
IS)  On  page  5  beginning  at  line  4  appr<i- 
priatlons  for  NaUonal  Guard  Personnel 
Army  are  made  avalUble  without  regard  u 
sec  107  ot  ntle  32.  UJi.  Code,  which  section 
prescribes  apportionments  on  the  basis  .: 
numbers  of  enlisted  personnel  .is  between  t.'.r 

States:  ,        .  . 

(b>  The  same  situation  prevails  with  re- 
spect to  appropriations  for  National  Ouar<i 
Personnel    Air  Force,  on  page  5.  beginning  on 

line  13:  ,  ,o    ,   „ 

,ci  On  page  11.  begmnlng  at  line  18.  lan- 
guage provides  that  personnel  of  the  N..- 
tional  Guard  may  be  employed  as  civlh.ii..s 
without  regard  to  their  mlUtAry  rank  ai.d 
that  the  number  of  caretakers  authorized 
to  be  employed  may  be  such  as  Is  deemed 
necessary  bv  the  Secretary  ot  the  Armv 
Basic  law  lunits  the  number  ot  caretakerr 
and  provides  that  they  must  be  enlisted  men 
except  \inder  certain  conditions; 

,di  on  page  12.  beginning  on  line  10  .. 
further  leglslaUve  pro^rlslon  In  the  appr. 
pnatlon  Operation  and  Maintenance.  Army 
Nauonal  Guard.  Is  the  same  a«  Uiat  carried 
;n  connection  »nth  the  Personnel  appropri- 
ations for  National  Guard 

le)  On  page  13.  beginning  at  Hne  9.  the 
nreyiou-slv  cued  prorlslons  with  respect  tn 
caretakers  and  apportionment  of  funds  .ire 
indicated  In  connection  wTth  the  appropria- 
tion tor  Operation  and  Maintenance.  Air 
National  Guard:  .«    o,« 

,fl  On  page  14.  beginning  .it  line  16,  Pro- 
curement appropriations,  are  affected  by  the 
pending  authorization  bill  In  addition,  cer- 
tain language  with  respect  to  the  ronstnir- 
tu.n  .uid  rurnlshtng  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment contained  in  each  of  the  procureme..- 
appropriation  paragraphs,  first  shown  t 
page  15.  beginning  at  line  1.  constitut^ 
leuislatlon  and  each  of  them  would  be  .-.uD- 
lect  -o  a  [>olnt  of  order  Each  of  the  appn-- 
priations  for  Research,  etc.  beginning  n 
page  21.  line  6.  is  also  affected  by  the  pcndii.^- 
authorization 

,B)  On  page  26.  beginning  at  line  8.  .s»c 
506  provides  the  only  statutory  authority 
for  the  oversea*  dependents  educaUon  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Defense.  Further 
L.n  in  that  section,  other  subsections  also 
prwlde  leglslauve  authority  for  certain  cur- 
rent practices  of  the  Department. 

ih)  On  page  28.  beginning  at  Une  19.  Sec- 
tion 508  is  clearlv  legislation  providing  for 
Defense  Department  assistance  to  American 
small  business: 

111    on  page  31.  beginning  at  line  4.  bet 
512  provides  legislative  authority  for  certain 
deficiency   apportionment*  or.   In  two  cases, 
the    actual    creaUon    of    deficlenclea   and   as 
.such  IS  clearly  legislation; 
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(1)  On  page  33,  beginning  at  Une  8.  Sec. 
514  provides  authority  for  the  payment  of 
flight  pay  to  flying  ofBcers  under  certain 
conditions  without  their  actual  engagement 
in  flying  duties; 

Ik)  On  page  35.  beginning  at  Une  3,  Sec- 
tion 619  provides  authority  for  the  accept- 
ance of  certain  property  and  services  from 
foreign  countries  when  provided  as  reciprocal 
intemaUonal  courtesies  or  services  customar- 
ilv  made  available  without  charge: 

(1)  On  page  38,  beginning  at  Une  11.  Sec- 
tion 526  provides  authority  for  the  purchase 
of  household  furnishing,  house  trailers  and 
automobiles  from  both  military  and  civilian 
personnel  on  duty  outside  the  contlnenUl 
United  States  for  purposes  of  resale,  which 
..uthorlty  is  legislation: 

,m)  On  page  39,  beginning  at  Une  4. 
Section  528  provides  authority  for  the  trans- 
fer without  reimbursement,  of  ammunition 
upon  requisition  of  the  National  Board  for 
the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice; 

in)  On  page  42,  beginning  at  line  3.  Sec- 
tion 535  provides  un  additional  transfer  au- 
thority to  give  the  Secretary  of  Defense  still 
lurther  leeway  In  accommodating  to  emer- 
gency situations; 

(O)  On  page  43,  beginning  at  Une  13.  Sec. 
539  provides  authority  for  the  maintenance 
of  minimum  cash  balances  in  the  various 
working  capital  funds  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  also  provides  for  transfers  be- 
tween such  amounts. 


Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
I)artlcularly  to  call  attention  again  to 
the  reason  why  we  are  here  in  this  ex- 
traordinary procedure.  This  was  a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  overall  objective  In 
which  I  was  particularly  interested  of 
trying  to  adjourn  this  Congress  before 
the  pohtical  conventions,  adjourn  it  sine 
die  so  that  we  would  not  have  to  come 
back  here  after  the  political  conventions 
iind  furnish  a  political  forum  for  the 
discussion  of  the  platforms  of  the  politi- 
cal parties. 

I  regret  deeply  and  sincerely  that  we 
have  not  achieved  that  objective,  al- 
though the  Rules  Committee  has  cer- 
tainly done  its  full  part. 

I  want  to  repeat— I  still  think  it  is  a 
mistake  and  a  grave  mistake  and  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  country  for  the  Con- 
gress to  come  back.  But  even  though  my 
committee  saw  fit  to  adopt  a  rule  and  a 
formula  by  which  no  new  matters  would 
be  considered  excepting  in  cases  of  emer- 
k'ency  or  in  a  procedural  matter  such  as 
we  now  have  here,  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  going  to  come  back  here 
sometime  in  September — so  I  am  in- 
formed by  those  who  are  running  the 
show. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  now  happy  to 
Meld  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Pike]. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
cliairman  very  much  for  yielding. 

I  am  certainly  aware  that  there  is  no 
man  in  this  body  who  has  a  higher  re- 
gard for  orderly  procedure  than  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  have  certainly  had  my  own  differ- 
ences with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  from  time  to  time. 

But  is  it  not  true,  however,  that  what 
\ve  are  waiving  points  of  order  on  here 
IS  the  entire  military  procurement  bill 
which  amounts  to  some  $21  billion  and 
Dut  on  this  bill  that  we  have  before  us 
.uid  there  is  $21  billion  at  least  some  of 
vhich  was  in  some  controversy? 
Mr  COLMER  Of  course.  I  would  have 


to  answer  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
is  the  purpose  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  PIKE.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
really  In  this  Instance  making  a  sham  ol 
the  legislative  process  and  we  are  mak- 
ing the  efforts  and  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  rather  mean- 
ingless—if  we  can  pass  the  appropriation 
bill  without  any  authorization  bill  hav- 
ing been  passed— then  we  do  not  need 
the   Committee  on    Armed   Services.   Is 
that  not  a  fair  statement.  Mr.  Speaker? 
Mr.  COLMER.   I   would   have   to   say 
again  with  equal  frankness  that  if  that 
were  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy,  yes. 
that  would  be  true.  It  would  be  then  as 
it  was  before  the  appropriating  authori- 
ty was  separated  from  the  authorization 
authority,  because  as  the  gentleman  is 
aware  that  was  at  one  time  all  handled 
by  the  same  committee. 

Mr  PIKE.  I  would  simply  like  to  say 
that  although  I  have  had  my  differences 
with  my  own  chairman  and  with  my  own 
committee  from  time  to  time.  I  take 
rather  great  pride  in  it  and  m  its  efforts, 
and  I  am  reluctantly  obliged  to  oppose 
this  rule  and  I  hope  the  rule  is  not 
passed. 

I  am  glad  to  see  my  chairman  here. 
Mr.   RIVERS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COLMER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman,  there  is  no 
committee  In  this  House  that  PUts  In 
longer  hours  than  does  our  committee 
with  its  far-reaching  jurisdiction. 

We  have  been  working  day  and  night 
to  bring  the  412  authorization  confer- 
ence report  to  this  floor. 

We  are  now  tied  up  in  a  conference 
with  the  other  body.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  acted  on  two  procurement  sec- 
tions for  which  this  bill  makes  money 
available.  ^      „,. 

Now  I  do  not  think  the  great  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations— siiice  the  objec- 
tive of  adjourning  at  the  end  of  August 
is  not  to  be  attained  and  since  time  is 
not  of  the  essence— will  really  be  saving 
any  time.  Nobody  knows  when  we  will 
get  away  from  here  now.  We  are  not 
going  to  finish  this  month.  I  doubt  that 
we  will  finish  next  month. 

So  we  are  not  going  to  finish  this 
week  And  we  are  not  going  to  finish  next 
week  This  appropriations  bill  will  not 
even  be  considered  by  the  other  body 
untU  sometime  in  September.  1  am  hope- 
ful that  the  great  chairman,  with  whom 
I  have  never  had  a  disagreement  and 
with  whom  I  have  cooperated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  forgoing  our  committee  juris- 
diction on  supplementals  bills  for  South- 
east Asia,  will  not  insist  on  this  bill  now. 
It  is  a  bad  precedent.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  a  misunderstanding  now. 

I  think  the  sound  and  considerate  thing 
to  do  is  to  consider  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
committee  which  has  broken  its  neck  to 
cooperate  with  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
any  controversy  with  them,  but  this  bill 
could  end  up  as  the  authorization  for 
the  appropriation  and.  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  .said,  the  appropria- 


tion would  really  repeal  the  jurisdiction 
of  our  committee. 

If  this  Is  what  you  want,  go  ahead  and 
do  it.  We  could  come  on  the  floor  and 
let  the  Armeo  Services  Committee  do 
the  authorization  and  the  appropriation, 
as  it  used  to  do  before  some  of  you  gen- 
tlemen came  to  Congress.  This  is  what  I 
would  not  want  to  see. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  permit  me  to  make 
this  statement— if  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me.  what  I  have  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  is  this:  He  knows  the  very 
high  regard  I  have  for  him  and  the 
splendid  personal  relations  that  exist  be- 
tween us.  and  so  on.  But  I  must  confess 
that  I  am  just  a  little  surprised  at  my 
friend  raising  this  question  now.  I  assume 
he  had  notice  that  the  great  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  going  to  appear 
befor''  .ne  Rules  Committee  and  request 
this  rule.  The  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee — he  does  such  a 
great  job  and  I  am  for  him  all  the  way — 
did  not  come  up  there  nor  did  any  mem- 
ber of  his  committee. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Not  a  single  member.  No 
we  did  not. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Nor  did  any  other  Mem- 
ber. 

Mr.    RIVEFIS.    Will    the     gentleman 
from  Mississippi  yield  further? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  It  has  always  been  the 
practice  for  the  chairman  to  bring  out 
this  bill  unless  it  had  something  of  viUl 
interest  to  some  other  Member.  It  may 
be  my  fault.  I  have  been  tied  up  in  con- 
ference every  single  day  from  10  o'clock 
In  the  morning  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon. Ask  the  other  conferees.  Maybe  I 
should  have  looked  out  for  it.  but  I  did 
not  do  it.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  ?■ 

right. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  quite 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that.  I  also 
repeat.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
as  a  general  proposition  I  do  not  like  this 
procedure,  but  I  come  back  to  the  point 
that  we  were  trying  to  adjourn  this  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  why  this  rtile  was 
granted.  This  is  nothing  new.  It  was  done 
last  vear.  It  has  been  done  on  many  oc- 
casions. Tliere  is  no  precedent  set  here 
Finally,  I  want  to  say  to  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  before  we  get  fur- 
ther on  with  this,  that  now  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  come  back  here.  I  do  not 
care  what  we  do  with  this  rule,  whether 
we  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down. 

The  committee  came  up  there,  as  it  lias 
a  right  to  do.  and  asked  for  the  rule,  and 
not  one  scintilla  of  question  was  raised 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ... 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would 
like  to  sav.  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Defense  Appropriations,  we 
were  told  over  4  weeks  ago  that  we  must 
have  this  bill  ready  for  action  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today.  Every  effort  was 
made  by  our  committee  to  do  the  neces- 
sary work  so  this,hill  would  be  before  the 
House  this  w«^ek.  We  are  not  responsible 
for  the  delay  in  getting  the  necessary 
authorization  bills  passed  by  this  late 
date. 
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I  would  assure  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  that.  In 
the  markup  of  this  bill,  that  the  author- 
ization levels  established  by  his  commit- 
tee were  followed  There  is  not  a  single 
Item  In  this  bill  that  goes  beyond  the 
authorization  granted,  for  appropria- 
tions, whether  it  is  in  procurement,  or 
research  and  development,  or  in  any 
other  section.  We  ver>-  religiously  fol- 
lowed the  markup  of  the  eentlemans 
procurement  authorization  bill  as  it  was 
approved  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Wc 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  did  not 
exceed  any  item  in  this  bill  any  author- 
ization authority  I  personally  did  not  ask 
for  this  rule  waiving  all  points  of  order, 
but  it  Is  here  and  it  should  be  approved. 
We  can  then  call  up  the  legislation  after 
we  return  from  the  recess. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  held 
up  on  quite  a  few  authorization  bills.  We 
have  the  .same  Ihini;  happening  with 
HEW,  which  passed  here  the  other  day 
and  the  Senate  has  gone  ahead  in  that 
HEW  appropriations  bill  and  added  pro- 
i:rams  in  the  extent  of  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion, which  have  not  been  authorized.  Wc 
will  CO  to  conference  within  the  next 
week  or  so  It  is  ueiim  acted  upon  in  the 
Senate  committee  today  We  are  reach- 
ing a  serious  impas&e  because  of  lack  of 
authorizations. 

If  we  want  to  adjourn  by  the  15th  of 
October,  we  arc  i^oing  to  have  to  work  un 
some  of  these  appropriation  measures, 
and  I  hope  we  can  go  into  conference  on 
the  HEW  bill  between  now  and  the  15th 
of  September 

We  know  those  authorizations  arc  not 
going  to  be  through,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant this  year  at  least  to  tr^-  to  make 
the  adjournment  target  of  the  15th  of 
October  If  we  wait  for  all  authorizations 
we  will  be  here  until  Christmas  The  time 
has  come  to  authorize  1  year  in  advance 
I  hope  :he  leadenshlp  will  understand 
there  was  not  any  attempt  on  tlie  part  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  usurp 
any  power  in  any  way  We  just  do  not 
want  ani"  Member  to  blame  our  commit- 
tee for  any  delays 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr  Mahon  ' 

Mr  M.AHON  Mr  Speaker,  what  we 
are  discussing  here  ls  principally  a  tech- 
nicahty  To  provide  a  little  background, 
it  was  the  program.  I  believe,  of  the  lead- 
ership that  we  would  try  to  adjouni  this 
year  by  July  31  the  date  .specified  in  the 
Reorganization  Act.  unless  there  are  .spe- 
cial circumstances  to  the  contrary 

The  Appropriations  Committee  went 
to  work,  and  worked  long  and  hard,  and 
has  presented  or  will  present  all  the  reg- 
ular annual  appropriation  bills  except 
one.  the  foreign  aid  bill  which  lacks  au- 
thorization, before  we  recess  next  week 
We  all  resolved  to  try  to  get  these  bills 
behind  us 

We  were  prepared  to  have  the  De- 
fense Department  appropriation  bill 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  House  a 
long  time  ago,  on  June  14.  to  be  exact 
We  did  not  seek  to  move,  however,  be- 
cause the  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
not  completed  action  on  the  bill  author- 
izing appropriations  for  certain  procure- 
ment, ajid  for  research  and  development. 
and  so  forth 


When  we  were  given  guidelines  by 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  as  to 
what  It  would  approve— by  way  of  its 
report  of  July  5^  and  since  the  other 
body  had  already  taken  action— having 
passed  Uie  bill  on  April  19— we  knew  the 
framework  under  which  we  could  op- 
erate. We  did  not  work  in  a  vacuum  We 
marked  up  the  Defense  appropriation 
bill  on  the  basis  of  the  action  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House. 
Tlie  work  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee was  not  meaningless.  It  was  just 
as  potent  and  effective,  from  Uie  stand- 
pouit  oX  constraints  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  as  if  the  bill  had  been 
signed  into  law  by  the  President 

Li  order  to  save  time.  Uien,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  leadership,  we  asked 
for  tlie  pending  rule  in  order  to  bring 
the  bill  before  the  House  and  assist  in 
moving  toward  the  adjournment  of 
Congreis 

We  arc  below  the  limits  of  authoriza- 
tion on  all  of  tlie  items  as  contained  in 
the  Hou,>e  version  of  the  authorization 
S   3293' 

Of  course,  this  bill  will  go  to  the  other 
body  \Uien  wc  have  passed  it  here  The 
other  body  will  act  on  it  The  authoriza- 
tions will  become  law  What  will  be 
achieved  will  be  the  will  of  both  this 
body  and  of  the  other  bodi' 

I  want  to  compliment  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices, the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, for  his  good  work  We  have  worked 
together  in  perfect  iiarmony  through  the 
years  We  .shall  continue  to  work  to- 
trether  We  complement  each  other — 
complement  and  compliment — in  con- 
nection with  these  various  duties 

Nothing  is  being  done  here  to  down- 
grade or  to  embarrass  anybody  All  we 
are  .eekmg  to  do  Is  to  cooperate  with 
the  leadership  and  to  accommodate  the 
HoiLse  by  getting  these  appropriation 
bills  processed  and  enacted  into  law  As 
I  pointed  out.  we  are  already  some  weeks 
behind  schedule  on  this  bill,  and  this  Is 
not  chargeable  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
'/entleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON  I  yield  to  the  tjentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  knows 
my  affection  for  him.  We  have  done  this 
whenever  there  were  cases  ln\-ol'vlng 
some  sort  of  emerpency.  when  there  was 
.something  of  a  supplemental  nature.  Wc 
have  forgone  our  own  jurisdiction  in 
order  to  do  the  vei-j-  thing  the  gentleman 
said. 

Since  tlic  bottom  htLb  fallen  out  of  the 
bucket,  and  August  1  Ls  no  longer  tiie 
Urget  date.  I  just  do  not  believe  it  wise  to 
continue  to  pressure  tlirough  tlus  course 
I  would  not  ever  impute  any  kind  of 
shady  dealings  to  the  Kcnlleraan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  ilie  t,en- 
ileman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  RIVERS.  I  would  not  dare  to  im- 
pute anything  but  the  most  lofty  motives 
to  Uie  dislinguistied  gentleman  froai 
Texas.  Bui  I  do  say,  m  view  of  the  fact 
that  September  1  now  is  the  date — and 
I  suspect  it  will  go  b<*yond— time  Is  not  of 


tlie  essence.  We  should  not  continue  to 
carry  out  this  sort  ol  thing.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  in  the  conlerence  are  hav- 
ing trouble.  Already  we  have  taken  some 
things  out  of  this  bill.  Already  we  have 
many  troubles. 

I  believe  this  sort  of  procedure  Is  dan- 
gerous to  the  sanctity  of  the  basic  juris- 
diction under  which  the  legislative  com- 
mittees have  to  operate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  administration  has 
urged  that  the  appropriations  bills  be 
enacted  and  sent  to  the  F»resident  as  soon 
as  possible  m  order  that  the  $6  billion  ex- 
l>enditure  cut  prescribed  in  the  tax  bill 
can  be  applied  with  knowledge  of  the 
will  of  Congress.  The  action  on  this  bill 
now  will  give  clear  warning  to  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  we  propose  to  cut 
the  Dofcn.se  Department  appropriations 
by  $4  8  billion  Additional  cuts  beyond 
this  flguie  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
S6  billion  expenditure  reduction. 

I  believe  we  ha\e  to  go  aliead  with  this 
matter  I  regret  the  situation  that  has 
arisen  Tlie  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee has  repeatedly  urged  me.  as  he 
knows,  and  with  good  cause,  to  bring 
the.se  bills  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  we  rea- 
.sonably  could  We  wanted  to  adjourn  sine 
die  next  week.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  do  that. 

This  bill  represents  about  half  of  that 
Ix)rtion  of  the  budget  on  which  we  act 
annually.  We  are  con.sidcring  in  this  bill 
$72  billion,  not  just  the  $22  billion  in- 
volved in  the  ix>nding  authorization  bill 
in  conference. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  will  vote  that 
we  proceed  with  this  bill,  as  awkward 
and  as  difficult  as  it  is.  under  the  circum- 
stances 

The  fiscal  year  for  which  this  bil! 
makes  apjiropnations  began  nearly  4 
weeks  ago.  on  July  1.  Departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Grovemment  generally 
are  entitled  to  know  the  amount  of  funds 
which  they  will  have  a\-ailable.  TTie  con- 
tinued delay,  week  after  week,  year  after 
year,  in  enacting  appropriation  bills— 
for  lack  of  the  annual  authorizing  legis- 
lation— is.  I  am  afraid,  the  heart  of  much 
of  the  criticism  of  congressional  organi- 
zation and  management. 

By  way  of  illustration.  I  include  a 
tabulation  of  the  hearing  dates,  repoit- 
ing  dates,  and  otlier  statistics  relating  to 
the  consideration  of  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  for  Defense. 
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'  Sentrrret  »Tntem  briefmj.  Apt  3 
'  Scneduted  date.  June  14. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  1  minute  if  he  deeires  it. 


Mr.   CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  The  whole  theory  of  au 


House.  The  House  has  accepted  by  over- 
whelming votes  certain  items  in  the  Au- 
thorization bill.  If  we  go  ahead  with  this 
present  rule  and  proceed  to  pass  the  ap- 


a  part  of  the  problem  and  the  smaller 
part  at  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  point  is  that  In 
this  bill  we  are  dealing  with  the  sum  ot 


thorization  Is  being  bypassed  here.  It  Is    proprlatlons  bill  we  have  destroyed  the     $74  bUUon.  The  chairman  of  the  Appro- 


not  what  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices says  alone,  but  this  House  has  to 
act  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  Frankly,  there 
are  a  lot  of  questions  In  establishing 
priorities  and  total  authorization  levels 
that  ought  to  be  debated  in  the  House. 
We  cannot  very  well  do  it  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  The  way  the  gentleman  ex- 
pressed it.  It  is  almost  as  If  the  author- 
ization function  of  the  House  and  not 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  was  in- 
slgniflcant. 

Mr.  MAHON.  No.  it  is  not  insignificant. 
It  is  the  controlling  factor  in  this  meas- 
ure. The  House  has  already  passed  the 
authorization  bill  and  we  are  acting  In 
keeping  with  the  authorization  bill  of 
the  House.  This  is  in  no  sense  downgrad- 
ing the  House  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  waiver  of  points  of 
order  Is  because  you  do  not  have  the 
authorization  In  certain  areas.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  authorization  has 
passed  the  House,  but  It  has  not  become 
the  law.  The  only  reason  we  sought  the 
rule  was  to  protect  the  appropriations 
that  are  subject  to  authorization. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Well,  that  Is  my  very 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  LATTA.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
!Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a  sit- 
uation that  has  not  been  discussed  here. 
The  House  today  is  engaged  in  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  in  the  authorization 
bill.  We  have  been  involved  In  it  for  some 
time  and  it  has  been  a  rough-and-tumble 
conference.  The  House  conferees  are  try- 
ing to  maintain  the  views  of  the  House 
on  very  important  matters.  If  this  rule  is 
granted  and  we  pass  the  appropriation 
bill  at  this  time,  as  Is  being  attempted, 
that  section  will  destroy  any  of  those  In 
the  bill  now  in  conference  with  the 
Senate.  In  nil  of  the  time  that  I  have 
been  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  voted  to  bypass  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
person  here  whose  record  has  been  any 
clearer  on  that.  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  think  there 
lias  been  a  misimderstandtng,  however, 
or  we  would  not  be  in  the  position  we 
now  find  ourselves.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Committee  on  Rules  would  have  taken 
the  .stand  that  they  did  if  they  had 
known  the  true  facts.  If  they  had  known 
them,  they  would  have  consulted  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  sug- 
BPsted  that  we  appear  before  them.  W^e 
would  have  been  very  happy  to  do  so.  In 
fact,  if  this  planned  action  goes  through 
as  it  Is  now  contemplated,  this  will  be  a 
precedent  to  throw  aside  the  authorizing 
authority  of  any  committee  In  the  Con- 
gress. This  Is  a  very  dangerous  precedent 
to  start.  Not  only  do  we  cut  the  ground 
out  from  under  the  House's  version  of 
the  authorization  bill,  but  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  direct  but  unintended  insult  to  the 


ability  of  the  House  conferees  to  repre 
sent  the  House  in  the  present  conference 
with  the  Senate.  That  would  be  a  sad  day. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  ought  to  be 
voted  down  and  withdrawn. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  .gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Si:>eaker.  I  >ield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  ArendsI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  my- 
self in  complete  agreement  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ai-med 
Services  in  the  position  he  takes.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  a  few  moments 
ago  we  passed  a  continuing  resolution  on 
appropriations,  I  might  ask  the  ques- 
tion. What  do  we  gain  by  now  taking 
immediate  action  on  adoption  of  this 
rule?  Nothing  at  all  would  be  the  an- 
swer. We  will  be  here  in  September 
as  we  now  are  all  aware.  Other  mat- 
ters of  importance  will  be  coming  be- 
fore us  during  September.  It  would  seem 
to  me.  in  following  precedent,  though 
we  may  have  at  one  time  or  other  broken 
precedents  on  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  bad  practice  for  the 
House  to  do  what  we  are  now  contem- 
plating doing  this  afternoon  and  estab- 
lish another  precedent  for  the  future. 
Breaking  precedent  too  often  soon  be- 
comes a  pattern  and  this  we  do  not  want 
to  do. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  those 
of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices feeling  as  we  do  about  this  matter 
now  before  us,  means  that  we  might  well 
delay  action  on  this  appropriation  bill 
until  later  after  we  have  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  authorization  legislation.  It 
is  ray  opinion  that  we  should  first  come 
to  some  conclusion  in  the  conference 
with  the  other  body  in  which  we  are 
having  considerable  difficulty. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
LMr.  Rumsfeld]. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  rule.  In  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  on  this  rule,  it  seems 
there  have  been  three  basic  arguments 
made,  in  the  attempt  to  justify  or  excu.sc 
this  unusal  procedure.  One  of  them  is  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  bringing  this  rule, 
waiving  all  points  of  order,  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  today  because  of  a  rush  to 
adjourn  the  House  for  the  conventions. 
I  think  it  is  clear  at  this  point  that  that 
is  not  possible.  And  further,  it  should  be 
pretty  clear  that  even  if  it  were  possible 
it  would  not  be  a  valid  excuse  for  such 
an  extraordinary  procedure  as  this  rule. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  argument  is 
the  argument  of  the  Committee  on 
Ai-med  Services  with  reference  to  this 
matter.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  I  do  not 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule  lor  that 
reason.  It  is  my  view  that  the  commit- 
tee's prerogatives  and  the  prerogatives 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
whole  are  both  at  stake.  Therefore,  the 
concern  of  the  Committee  on  Ai-med 
Services  which  has  been  expressed  heie 
today  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  only 


priatlons  Committee  has  stated  that  it 
is  important  that  we  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  at  this  time, 
even  though  the  Committee  on  Ai-med 
Services  has  yet  not  reached  agreement 
in  conference  on  the  authorization  bill 
for  procurement.  That  bill  involves  about 
$21  billion  out  of  $74  billion  in  the  pres- 
ent bill.  The  important  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  this  rule  does  not  simply 
waive  points  of  order  with  respect  to  that 
$21  billion  portion  of  the  authorization 
bill  which  has  not  been  cleared.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rule  waives  all  points  of 
order  with  reference  to  every  i^rogram 
contained  in  the  entire  bill,  thus  in- 
cluding the  remaining  $53  biUion  and 
there  is  no  excuse  for  that.  Is  that  cor- 
rect, may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  So,  it  would  .seem  to 
me  that  the  debate  about  the  armed 
services  bill  not  having  been  cleared, 
which  represents  only  $21  billion  out  ol 
a  total  of  $74  billion,  is  clearly  a  valid 
point  but  Is  only  a  small  aspect  ol  a 
rather  sizable  problem. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  yentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished and  hardworking  yenlleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  The  appropriation 
bill  which  we  had  intended  to  take  up 
today  covers  personnel,  operation  and 
maintenance,  procurement,  and  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  authorization 
bill  covers  procurement  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, naval  vessels  and  tracked  combat 
vehicles,  research  and  development,  and 
Reserves  strengths.  It  authorizes  only 
S21. 6  billion. 

The  appropriation  bill  is  considerably 
broader  in  scope  than  the  armed  services 
bill,  and  involves  over  S72  billion. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  I  thank  the  pentle- 
man  for  making  this  point.  This  i.s  my 
point  exactly  and  1  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  lor  clarifying  it 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  this 
time  in  late  July,  and  aniicipaiin:?  a  re- 
cess dv.rins  the  month  of  August,  still 
has  iiot  completed  its  work  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill.  This  means  thai  the 
work  of  the  Congress  on  appropriations 
bills  will  not  be  completed  until  Seiitem- 
ber  or  October.  3  months  into  the  nc-A- 
fiscal  year.  This  is  rot  the  v.-ay  lo  op- 
erate jjovernment. 

Let  me  say.  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Rather,  I  think  it  points  up  the  need 
for  the  Congress  to  streamline  and  up- 
date some  of  our  rules  and  procedures. 
I  would  point  out  the  fact  that  the  con- 
gressional reform  legislation  that  pa.ssed 
the  Senate  more  than  1  year  ago  by  a 
unnnimous  vote  is  still  in  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  has  siill  not  been  broufsht  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  consideration. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope,  as  we  stum- 
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ble  throuKh  ihe  days  remainink.'  in  this 
r»ssion.  that  the  lemslative  reoruamza- 
t.on  bill  will  be  brouKht  up— under  an 
..^en  rule— and  adopted  so  that  this  body 
could  beein  to  function  as  a  more  efficient 
instrument  of  Kovernment  There  Is  ab- 
solutely no  excuse  for  not  considennK 
nnKressional  reform  !et;lslation  before 
Lhis  session  ends 

Mr  Speaker,  I  oppose  this  nile  and 
urne  Its  defeat 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  Speaker  I  vield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  I  for  one 
^o  not  want  to  be  any  referee  between 
two  important  committees  of  this  Con- 
,  TPss  Had  I  thought  there  was  any  con- 
Iroversy  whatsoever  between  the  Com- 
tiuttee  on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  this  matter, 
I  certainly  would  not  have  voted  to 
tann«  ihis  rule  to  the  rtoor  of  the  Hou.se 
todav 

We  had  absolutely  no  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  this  rule,  and  we  were  led  to 
believe — or  at  least.  I  was  led  to  believe 
at  the  time  this  matter  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Rules — 
that  all  were  in  agreement  to  bringing 
this  matter  to  the  floor  under  this  pro- 
cedure and  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  favored  the  same 

There  is.  however,  nothing  unusual 
about  this  procedure  TTiis  procedure  is 
used  many  times  during  the  year  If  we 
are  going  to  adjourn  this  Congress,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  get  on  with  our 
work  We  will  be  faced  with  the  same 
problem  very  soon  on  the  foreign  aid  bill 
The  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  is  not 
going  to  be  passed  and  signed  into  law 
by  the  time  we  are  ready  to  pass  on  the 
appropriations  Every  Member  knows 
this  IS  not  .ui  unusual  procedure 

A  matter  which  I  believe  needs  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration,  is  that  I  am  in- 
formed that  nothing  is  new  so  far  as  the 
legislation  matters  are  concerned  They 
have  been  in  appropriation  bills  time  and 
time  again  before  this  bill  was  reported. 
Now  I  will  yield  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  refute  this  statement 

Let  me  say  that  we  needed  a  general 
waiver  of  points  of  order  Why'  Because 
there  are  25 — get  that — areas  in  this  bill 
that  are  subject  to  a  fxunt  of  order 
Let  me  spell  it  out  to  the  Members 
On  page  5,  lines  4  to  6 
On  page  5.  lines  13  to  15 
On  page  11.  lines  18  to  21. 
On  page  12,  lines  10  to  12. 
On  page  13  lines  9  to  16 
On  page  14.  lines  15  to  25 
On  page  15.  lines  1  to  25 
On  p>age  16.  lines  1  to  25. 
On  page  18,  lines  4  to  24 
On  page  19.  lines  1  to  16 
On  page  21.  lines  6  to  24 
On  page  22.  lines  1  to  22 
On  page  23,  lines  1  to  21. 
On  page  26.  lines  7  to  19 
On  page  28.  lines  19  to  25. 
On  page  29.  lines  1  to  9 
On  page  31,  lines  4  to  24, 
On  page  32.  lines  1  and  2. 
On  page  33.  lines  8  to  24. 
On  page  34.  lines  1  and  2. 
On  p€ige  35.  lines  3  to  1 1. 
On  page  38.  lines  1 1  to  23. 


On  page  39  lines  4  to  16 
On  page  42    lines  3  t-o  14.  and 
On  page  43.  lines  13  to  21 
These  are   the   reasons  there  is  a  re- 
quest   for    general    waiver    of    points    of 
order    rhcre  are  25  difTerent  areas  sub- 
ject to  .1  point  of  order 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stay  in  .ses- 
sion from  now  until  January  1.  but  I 
was  under  tlie  impre.s.sion  that  the  lead- 
ership of  tills  Hou.se  had  given  signs  of 
wanting  to  iidjourn  tins  Congress  This 
prcKedure  will  undoubtedly  be  used 
many  times  between  now  and  the  lime 
Congress  adjourns  I  want  to  iK.iiit  out. 
as  1  txjinU'd  out  m  tiie  iK-ginning  of  my 
remarks,  that  had  we  had  any  knowledge 
that  there  was  opposiluni  to  this  rule 
by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
such  a  rule  would  not  have  had  my  vote 
We  would  have  waited  until  tiie  authori- 
zation bill  was  signed  into  law 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vieW 

Mr  LATTA  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  Tlie  t>oint  can  and  should 
be  made,  for  wliatever  it  is  worth,  that 
the  rule  waiving  points  of  order  was 
granted  on  Tue.sday  of  this  week  It  was 
a  well-known  fact  when  the  rule  was 
granted,  for  it  was  announced  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week  that  the  Hou.se  would 
not  adjourn,  a  well-known  fact,  that  it 
would  not  adjourn  sine  die  before  the 
ix)litical  conventions 

Mr  LATTA  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  there  was  no  opposition  to 
tiie  granting  of  this  rule  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  If  the  gentleman  had 
any  opfKjsition  to  this  procedure,  even 
though  the  fact  wa>s  announced  that  we 
were  not  going  to  adjourn  ius  scheduled, 
he  could  have  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  protested  the  granting 
of  this  rule  I  make  this  statement  even 
though  the  gentleman  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  We 
meet  in  public  session  We  do  not  meet 
in  secret 

Mr  GROSS  I  had  not  the  slightest 
Idea  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions would  come  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  ask  for  a  rule  which  waived 
all  points  of  order  on  a  $72  billion  bill. 
I  cannot  conceive  even  now  that  such  a 
request  would  be  made. 

Mr  UMTA  I  thought  the  gentleman 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  was  meeting,  and  this  bill 
was  to  receive  our  attention. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yieW 

Mr  LATTA  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding 

I  want  to  say  that  I  for  one  would 
have  been  with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  as  a  member  thereof  and  testi- 
fied loudly  and  clearly  against  this  rule, 
had  I  known  that  there  was  going  to  be 
such  a  rule  requested 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  .since  the 
9lh  of  July  the  Committee  on  Rules  by 
ita  own  action  has  allegedly  been  closed 
down  to  all  new  legislative  requests  ex- 
cept those  of  dire  emergency  nature.  The 
leadership  has  confirmed  this  repeatedly 
on  the  floor 
But  I  really  prefer  to  compliment  the 


gentleman  for  complying  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  own  rule,  and  listing  all 
the  points  of  order  that  are  being  waived 
Now  there  is  a  second  reason,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  so 
clearly  delineated  in  his  opening  .state- 
ment, whereby  this  unusual  resolution. 
House  Resolution  1273,  which  is  before 
us  for  consideration  right  now  waives 
points  of  order  It  is  a  lack  of  authorizing 
legislation,  due  to  a  locked  conference 
I  do  hope  It  will  be  withdrawn 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  .set  forth  so  well,  we  are 
in  disagreement  in  conference  Had  we 
known  there  was  going  to  Ije  a  request 
by  the  operating  committee,  and  that  we 
were  going  to  be  asked  as  individual 
members  to  override  the  function  of  leg- 
islating or  authorizing  committee,  many 
of  us  would  have  been  pre.sent  to  protest 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules 

I  simply  want  to  make  one  more  point 
in  closing  In  view  of  the  continuing  re- 
.solution  and  in  view  of  the  now  planned 
recessed  se.ssion,  the  House  convening 
again  in  September  no  longer  requires 
urgent  passage:  the  point  I  want  to 
make,  Mr  Speaker,  is  that  we  are  in  a 
paradoxical  situation  here  and  the  Mem- 
bers should  know  it  especially  since  it 
has  not  been  mentioned,  the  continuing 
resolution  will  authorize  the  continuing 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
during  the  month  of  August  and  Septem- 
ber, at  a  higher  rate  than  either  the 
authorizing  committee  or  the  operating 
Committee  on  Appropriations  plans  in 
their  respective  bills. 

Tlierefore.  there  could  be  2  months, 
that  is  one-sixth  of  a  year  of  higher  ex- 
penditures, if  we  do  not  lake  action  and 
withdraw  this  House  resolution,  or  vote 
It  down 

Mr  BOW  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr  BOW   I  only  want  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from   Missouri    (Mr.   HallI   one 
question. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  when  his 
great  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
started  their  hearings  on  the  authoriza- 
tion Ijlll? 

Mr  HALL  Yes.  I  think  this  year  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  we  started  them 
after  he  military  construction  author- 
ization bill  was  completed  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  then  they  both  have  been  be- 
fore this  House,  as  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  and  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  Could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
when  the  committee  started  hearings  on 
the  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  I  cannot  I  do  not  have 
that  information  at  hand. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  em- 
phasize again  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  is  attempting  to  cooperate  with  the 
leadership  in  this  matter  today  and  we 
were  attempting  to  cooperate  with  the 
leadership  of  this  House  when  this  rule 
was  granted. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  does 
not  come  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
as  everyone  knows,  unless  the  committee 
is  requesting  a  waiver  of  points  of  order 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  even  though 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  re- 
questing this  particular  rule,  I  as  one 
member  of  the  committee,  would  not 
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have  voted  tor  it  had  I  known  of  the  op- 
po.'^ltion  of  the  C  iinmittee  on  Armed 
Services  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  op- 
position, in  fact  I  knew  nothing  of  any 
oupositlon  fipm  the  Committee  on  Armed 
SiT'.  i;es  until  today. 

Mr.  WYDLER  Mi  Speaker,  will  the 
^Lnllenian  yield? 
Mr  LATTA  I  yield  to  the  i^entleman. 
Mr.  WVDLER.  What  I  do  ixot  under- 
stand about  the  .situation  is  this.  Why 
could  we  not  simply  avoid  the  situation 
from  ever  arising  in  the  future  by  simply 
having  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  speak  affirmatively 
V.  ith  the  authorizing  committee  chair- 
man before  he  makes  this  request  so  that 
he  can  make  an  affirmative  statement 
iliat  there  is  no  objection  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  authorizing  committee  to  the 
Rules  Committee  when  he  asks  for  the 
.Tpproval. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Tlie  gentleman  makes  a 
very  good  suggestion. 

But  let  me  ha.sten  to  point  out,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  already  pointed  out,  that 
these  committees  are  very,  very  busy.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  meet- 
ing every  iay.  EveiT  time  we  have  a  rule 
which  could  indirectly  or  directly  affect  a 
particular  committee:  I  do  not  think  we 
.should  be  calling  on  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  make  an  appearance  to 
.^ct  forth  his  position. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
\ield  further.  I  was  not  .suggesting  that 
vou  would  have  to  have  an  appeal,  but  I 
think  you  could  well  take  the  word  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  chairman 
that  he  had  spoken  to  the  chairman  of 
the  authorizing  committee  and  he  had 
no  objection  to  the  request.  It  would  be 
as  simple  as  that, 

Mr,  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
-,entleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  For  the  first  time  the 
other  body  acted  on  the  requirements  of 
Public  Law  412  before  we  did.  This  year 
we  reversed  the  order  and  took  up  the 
construction  bill,  with  1,300  items.  The 
other  body  does  not  spend  nearly  as 
much  time  on  these  bills  as  does  our  com- 
rniitee.  Indeed,  they  generally  take  our 
hearings,  meet  about  a  week,  and  report 
the  bill  out.  We  spent  weeks  on  the  con- 
struction bill,  and  weeks  ujxin  weeks 
upon  weeks  on  the  authorization  bill. 
We  worked  hard.  We  were  trying  to  meet 
the  deadline  set  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
I  assume  approved  by  the  leadership,  and 
we  just  did  make  it. 

In  addition,  I  have  had  to  spend  some 
time  home  to  get  reelected,  for  which  I 
do  not  apologize.  I  did  not  come  here  to 
liquidate  Mendil  Rtvers  any  more  than 
you  came  to  liquidate  your  job.  I  put  in 
as  much  time  on  my  job  as  anyone.  I 
.TJii  seldom  here  later  than  6:30,  and  I 
.spend  12  hours  here  just  about  every  day. 
So  I  work.  I  think  there  is  a  misunder- 
standing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  impute  any- 


thing to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, nor  do  I  impute  anything  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. But  this  procedure  really  knocks 
us  out  of  the  box.  When  it  was  needed 
for  Southeast  Asia,  we  did  fors^o  our  ju- 
risdictions. I  said  that  we  would  interpose 
no  objection.  We  wanted  to  cooperate. 

Now,  since  the  deadline  will  not  be  met. 
I  think  the  wise  course  for  us  to  follow 
is  for  us  not  to  consider  this  appropria- 
tions bill  until  we  resolve  the  differences 
we  have  with  the  other  body.  We  have 
been  meeting  morning  and  afternoon 
with  representatives  of  the  other  body. 
I  am  trj'ing  to  uphold  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the 
other  body;  indeed,  I  am  doing  it  to  the 
best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr  Six-aker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  While  I  cannot  put 
words  in  the  mouth  of  my  chairman.  I 
hope  I  am  speaking  for  him  when  I  say 
that  as  far  as  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  concerned,  we 
are  not  finding  fault  with  what  the  Rules 
Committee  did.  We  are  not  finding  fault 
with  what  the  Appropriations  Committee 
did.  What  we  arc  concerned  with  and 
discussing  here  today  is  a  matter  of  pro- 
cedure, in  order  that  the  proposed  pro- 
cedure does  not  become  a  pattern  in  this 
House  of  Representatives.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thoroughly  concur  with 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Since  we  do 
not  see  adjournment  around  the  corner, 
this  procedm-e  is  just  a  little  premature. 
We  are  having  troubles  with  the  other 
body,  and  I  am  not  in  the  business  of  re- 
treating from  the  other  body  or  any- 
body else.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  get  my 
point  over  sometimes,  but  I  do  the  best  I 
can.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
ARENDS  1  will  tell  you  that  we  are  having 
a  little  trouble. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  are  really  two  ques- 
tions, or  one  question  that  needs  to  be 
separated  into  two  parts: 

First,  who  is  the  mystical  Member  or 
person  who  said  that  this  appropriation 
bUl  must  be  considered  today  regardless 
of  authorizing  legislation? 

Second,  who  did,  in  fact,  if  not  the  ap- 
propriating committee,  request  a  rule 
with  waiver  of  all  points  of  order  making 
the  consideration  of  the  appropriation 
bill  in  order?  I  believe  before  we  vote 
on  the  rule  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
Members  of  the  House  ought  to  know 
the  answers  to  those  questions. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
consent  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  I 
yield  the  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  IMr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  to 
have  the  gentleman  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  this  dis- 
cu.ssion  has  been  allogetlier  unantici- 
pated. We  have  always  worked  Loactln^r 
with  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
we  have  undertaken  to  do  so  m  this 
instance.  The  immincr.l  consideration  of 
this  bill  has  been  v.cH  knowr.  to  tlie 
Members  of  the  Hou.se.  and  the  Hou>e 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  ai.sle  1  jr 
many  days  In  view  of  the  di.scussion 
which  has  taken  place  and  in  order  to 
resolve  the  problem  1  have  just  con- 
ferred on  the  fioor  here  with  the  iiciitlr- 
man  from  Mississippi  I  Mr.  Culmfr  l ,  tlie 
chairman  of  the  Commitloc  on  Rules, 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  Rivers!  ,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Sei-viccs  Committee,  and  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  our  purposes  might  best 
be  .served  if  we  agree  to  the  rule  and 
agree  not  to  take  the  bill  up  for  consid- 
eration in  the  Hou.se  until  after  the  con- 
ference rcixirl  on  the  authorizing  bill 
has  passed  both  Houses.  This  would 
seem  to  be  agreeable  to  all  concerned 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  briefly:  I  do  not 
have  much  time. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  that  I  tried  to  make  earlier  is  that 
it  would  not  be  agreeable.  All  that  this 
arrangement  would  sati.sfy  is  the  minor 
question  of  the  portion  of  the  bill  that 
is  still  in  conference  with  the  Senate.  It 
would  i.unore  the  fact  that  points  of  or- 
der would  still  be  waived  on  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill.  I  am  still  strongly  op- 
po.sed  to  this  iTile . 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Rivers  1. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
there  has  been  cooperation.  This  is  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  All  we  want  is  the 
opportunity  to  work  out  our  conference 
with  the  other  body.  Then  the  legisla- 
tive will  and  the  regular  procedure  will 
be  accomplished.  I  think  this  will  be  a 
good  solution.  I  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing to  any  committee.  I  have  had  fine 
relations  with  both  committees. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  agree  that  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  rule,  the  bill  will  not  be 
called  up  in  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  until  the  conference 
report  on  the  authorization  bill  has 
been  adopted  by  both  bodies. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  i^i 
agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  have  further  requests  for 
time.  If  not,  I  will  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
a  question? 

Are  we  now  to  vote  upon  a  rule  waiv- 
ing points  of  order  or  a  rule  that  would 
be  wide  open? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  rule 
before  this  House,  is  one  waiving  points 
of  order. 
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Mr  GROSS  But  why  should  we  vote 
oa  a  rule  waiving  point*  of  order  If  we 
:iie  Koins  to  hold  the  rule  m  abeyance 
until  after  the  conference  has  been 
:if;reed  upon"'  Adoption  of  the  conference 
eport  eliminates  the  reason  for  the 
jvaiver 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr  Si>eakt'r,  let  me  just 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  the  best  rea- 
:r>n  I  can  think  of  offhand  is  that  the 
o'lairnian  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  the  chairman  of  Llie  Com- 
mitter on  Appropriations  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee  and  ap- 
parently the  leadership  of  tlie  House 
have  agreed  on  it 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution 
The  prenous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER   Tlu'  question  is  on  the 
resolution 

Mr  RUMSFELD  Mr  Speaker,  on  that 
Idemaod  ttie  yeas  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused 
The  resolution  was  a»jreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble, 


DISTRICT     OP     COLUMBIA     APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1969 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  lUself  into  the 
Committet*  of  the  Whole  Ho'xse  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR  18706'  makint;  appro- 
priations for  the  K'overnmeiu  ■>!  the  Dis- 
tnct  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  endins  June  30,  1969  and  tor  other 
purposes:  md  pendioK  that  motion.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  cxjnsent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Mr 
Davis  i  and  myself 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  trentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky^ 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  i^entleman 
from  Texas 

The  motion  was  auretxi  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  designates 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  the  centleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  Price  I  and  requests  that  the  k'en- 
tleman  from  Illinois  Mr  Rostenkow- 
SKi ;    tempoi'anly  assume  the  chair 

IN      THE     ctLMMirTKE      "r      THE      WHdlE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Commute*  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stale  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R  18706.  with 
Mr  RosTENKOwsKi  'Chairman  j^ro  tem- 
pore' in  the  chair ' 

The  Clerk   read   the   title  of   the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of   the   bill   was  dispensed   with 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  Un- 
der the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  k'entleman  from  Kentucky  Mr 
Natcheh)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  DavisI  will  be  recogni/.ed  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  IMr  NatcherI. 


Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  a«  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman,  at  this  time  we  submit 
for  your  approval  the  annual  District  of 
Columbia  appropnation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
tiie  District  of  Columbia  Budget,  it  is 
ii  distinct  honor  for  me  to  serve  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  !  Mr 
Davis  I.  the  nenth-man  from  Connecticut 
Mr  OiAiMO  I  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
svlvania  i  Mr  McDadeI.  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jers«>y  i  Mr  Patten  1 ,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  Rjecle). 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  IMr. 
PrvorI  All  of  these  gentlemen  are  out- 
standing members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year  the  Con- 
tort ss  has  been  presented  a  budget  that 
IS  out  of  l>alance  The  original  budget, 
submitted  m  F^ebruary.  required  $29,200.- 
000  in  additional  revenue  from  proposed 
sources  contingent  on  the  pcussage  of 
enabling  legislation  Hearings  were  com- 
pleted by  uur  subcommittee  on  May  28. 
and  on  June  24  the  deficit  had  risen  to 
an  estimated  $37,292,000  On  July  3  the 
HoiLse  approved  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1968  which,  if  enacted 
into  law.  will  provide  additional  revenue 
of  $3,5.100.000  to  the  general  fund  and 
te<luce  the  (>stimated  defiat  to  $2,200.- 
000  Following  completion  of  the  hear- 
ings our  sutKommittee  held  the  bill  in 
atH'v.mce  until  action  was  taken  to  place 
the  I>istrict  of  Columbia  budget  m 
balance 

This  is  the  first  budget  presented  by 
the  new  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Commissioner,  to- 
gether with  the  Assistant  Commissioner 
and  the  Council,  .should  be  in  better  posi- 
tion next  year  to  present  a  budget  which 
will  be  prepared  in  its  entirety  by  the  of- 
ficials now  in  office  iUid  the  presentation 
to  the  committees  in  Congress  will  be 
much  easier  than  the  budget  upon  which 
we  have  just  completed  action 

Tlie  District  uf  Columbia  is  financed 
out  of  five  funds  a  general  fund,  a  high- 
way fund  a  water  fund,  a  motor  vehicle 
parking  fund,  and  a  -anitary  sewage 
works  fimd. 

We  carefully  considered  budget  esti- 
mates totaling  $594,662,000  for  fiscal  year 
1969  iUid  we  recommend  to  the  House 
that  the  sum  of  $528,886,000  be  approved 
We  recommend  to  the  House  that  a  FVd- 
eral  payment  of  $75  million  be  approved 
The  S528.886  000  added  to  the  estimated 
amount  to  be  received  from  Federal 
grants  totalmg  some  $186,857,674  will 
make  an  overall  total  of  $715,743,674  for 
use  in  operating  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  This  is  the  largest 
amount  ever  recommended  by  the  sub- 
committee for  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  The  total  am,)unt  recommended 
is  $10,017,736  above  1968  fiscal  year  ap- 
propriations and  $65,776,000  under  the 
budget  estimates  as  submitted 

Mr  Chairman,  we  recommend  a  Fed- 
eral contribution  of  $75  million  to  the 
general  fund,  $2  098  000  to  the  water 
fund,  and  $1,184,000  to  the  .sanitary  .sew- 
age works  fund,  making  a  total  of 
$78,282,000  in  Federal  fimds. 

Wc     recommend     that     the     sum     of 


$600,000  be  retained  as  a  small  surplus 
in  the  general  fund. 

Our  committee  recommends  loans  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  capital  out- 
lay to  be  obtained  from  the  US  Treas- 
ury for  the  general  fund  amounting  to 
$58,140,000;  to  the  highway  fund  in  the 
sum  of  $8  million,  and  to  the  water  fund 
in  the  sum  of  $1,250,000.  Federal  funds 
heretofore  recommended  to  the  general 
fund,  water  fund,  and  sanitary  sewage 
works  fund,  together  with  the  loans  set 
forth  herein,  make  a  total  of  $145,672,000. 

Our  committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  $31,703,000  for  general  operat- 
ing expenses.  This  is  $3,732,742  more 
than  fiscal  year  1968  and  $1,596,000  less 
than  the  budget  estimates. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of 
$100,475,000  for  public  safety.  This  is 
$1,486,724  more  than  for  1968  and 
$1,019,000  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates, A  total  of  $1,611,000  IS  recom- 
mended for  the  operation  of  the  Office 
of  the  Corporation  Coun.sel,  This  is  an 
increase  of  $151,500  for  mandatory  items 
and  the  cost  of  three  legal  clerks  in  the 
Law  Enforcement  Division  which  will 
relieve  three  police  officers  for  active 
px)lice  type  duties.  The  Corporation 
Counsel  currently  has  a  total  of  73  at- 
torneys in  his  office  and  11  additional 
attorney  positions  were  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  The  additional  attorney 
positions  were  denied  by  the  committee 
As  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  committee  has  approved  sub- 
suntially  the  full  request  for  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department.  For  1969  il 
totals  $48,069,000  which  is  only  $137,000 
less  than  asked  in  the  budget,  and  with 
this  amount  volunteered  by  the  Police 
Chief  during  the  hearings  as  not  neces- 
.sary.  The  estimate  for  1.000  additional 
policemen  and  for  additional  overtime 
.set  forth  in  House  Document  No,  346  ar- 
rived too  late  for  committee  considera- 
tion and  inclusion  in  this  bill.  Our  com- 
mittee recommends  that  $25,000  be  in- 
cluded to  provide  legal  counsel  for  police- 
men. The  procedure  for  the  use  of  this 
money  is  .set  forth  in  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill.  It  seems  that  we  have 
reached  a  .sad  stale  of  affairs  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  when  legal  coun.sel 
must  be  employed  by  the  Chief  of  Police 
to  a.ssisl  patrolmen  who  are  the  subject 
of  complaints  from  citizens  of  miscon- 
duct in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  This  is  unusual  procedure  not 
only  for  our  Capital  City  but  for  any 
I'thcr  city  in  the  I'mted  States,  and  cer- 
tainly our  committee  is  unable  to  recom- 
mend additional  attorneys  for  the  Cor- 
poration Coun.sel  when  Icual  counsel  must 
be  employed  to  assist  policemen  who  are 
endeavoring  to  carry  out  their  official 
duties. 

We  have  an  excellent  Police  Depart- 
ment in  the  Capital  City  and  we  have  a 
good  Chief  of  Police.  If  this  Department 
received  better  support  from  the  courts 
and  from  the  people  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, we  would  have  a  better  Police 
Department  and  one  which  could  fill  its 
vacancies  without  any  diflBculty  We  have 
a  good  starling  salary  now  for  police  offi- 
cers and  this  Department  is  entitled  to 
t)etter  support  We  recommend  the  full 
amount  requested  for  the  Fire  Depart- 


ment. Office  of  Civil  Defense.  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  District  of 
Columbia  Tax  Court,  U.S.  courts,  and 
District  of  Columbia  Bail  Agency.  As  set 
forth  ir  the  report,  only  minor  reduc- 
nons  are  recommended  in  the  juvenile 
court  court  of  general  sessions,  and  the 
Uual  Aid  Agency  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia We  recommend  $11,872,000  for 
the  Department  of  Corrections.  $4,693.- 
•n9  for  the  Department  of  Licenses  and 
Inspections,  and  the  full  amount  of  $244.- 
000  requested  for  the  National  Guard. 

We  recommend  a  total  of  $100,839,000 
for  public  schools  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
We  further  recommend  a  total  of  10.334 
positions  for  public  schools  and  with  this 
being  436  above  1968  and  243  below  the 
number  requested.  In  addition  to  the  ap- 
propriations   recommended    for    Ptiblic 
schools    it  is  estimated  that  $20,442,499 
will  be  available  through  Federal  grants 
for  the  public  schools.  In  1960.  S54.095.- 
500  was  appropriated  for  the  District  of 
Columbia   public   schools.   In    1965   the 
sum  of  $89,724,026  was  appropriated.  We 
recommend  the  $100,839,000  for  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  schools  for  fiscal  year  1969; 
$25  528.900  for  capital  outlay  for  pub- 
lic schools  and  these  two  amounts  added 
to  the  Federal  funds  of  $20,442,499  makes 
an  overall  total  for  fiscal  year  1969  of 
S146.810.399. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  recommend  $1';- 
041  000  for  parks  and  recreation.  This  is 
an  increase  of  $1,567,100  over  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  S2. 003. 000  less  than  the 
budget  request. 

We   recommend   an   appropriation  ol 
«122  343  000  for  health  and  welfare.  This 
Ts  an  increase  of  $15,458,400  over  the  cur- 
rent vear  and  S5.072.000  less  than  the 
budget   request.    For   public   health   our 
committee  recommends  a  total  of  $74,- 
637  000  for  1969  which  is  an  increase  of 
S8  055  600  over  1968.  Our  committee  rec- 
oimnends  a  total  of  $46,807,000  for  pub- 
lic welfare.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $2,882.- 
000  in  the  amount  requested,  but  $7,160.- 
600  more  than  was  appropriated  for  1968. 
We   recommend   an   appropriation  of 
S17  621  000  for  highways  and  traffic  for 
fiscal  vear  1969.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$931,600    over    the    current    year    and 
S144.000  less  than  the  budget  request. 

Our  committee  recommends  $30,735,000 
for  sanitary  engineering.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  $3,293,070  over  the  current  year 
and  $472,000  less  than  the  budget  request. 
Mr,  Chairman,  the  amount  necessary 
for  the  inauguration  ceremonies  will 
total  $440,000.  The  amount  necessary  In 
1965  was  $283,000. 

Mr  Chairman,  for  capital  outlay  we 
recommend  a  total  of  $90,572,000  which 
is  $22  178.500  less  than  was  appropri- 
ated in  1968  and  $51,457,000  below  the 
budget  estimates.  A  total  of  $25,528,900 
has  been  included  for  40  school  projects 
for  acquisition  of  sites,  construction 
services,  construction,  furniture  and 
equipment,  and  permanent  improvements 
to  existing  buildings.  The  original  re- 
fiuest  as  submitted  in  February  contained 
43  projects  and  the  justifications  pre- 
vented to  the  committee  in  April  included 
these  projects.  In  May  school  officials 
proposed  the  deletion  of  13  projects — 
three   which   excluded   the   entire    1969 


request  from  the  budget  and  10  which 
reduced   the   1969  budget  estimate   but 
which  did  not  exclude  the  project  from 
the  budget,— and  the  addition  of  eight 
new  projects.  Hearings  were  held  on  the 
new    request   the    following    week    after 
receiving     as.surancc    from    the    school 
officials   that   the    estimates    were    firm 
and  the  money  lequested  could  be  used 
during  fiscal  year   1969   if  approved.  It 
developed    during    the    course    of    the 
hearings  that  a  total  of  S19.300.000  in- 
volving  22   projects   could   not   l>e   used 
during  1969  due  to  problems  of  site  ac- 
quisition, delays  in  con.struction.  and  this 
amount  of   $19,300,000   was  withdrawn. 
The  remainder  of  the  reduction  in  pub- 
lic .school  construction  totaling  $1,044.- 
000    represents    the    removal    of    funds 
requested     for     the     construction     and 
equipping     of     prekindergarten     suites. 
This  is  the  second  year  the  committee 
has  been  presented  with  a  school  capital 
outlay  budget  that  has  not  been  fully 
developed. 

Again  we  would  like  to  state  as  we  did 
in  last  year's  report,  that  future  budget 
requests  should   be   limited   to  projects 
that  have   been   fully   developed   as   to 
scope  and  related  site,  plans  and  speci- 
fications,   and    construction    cost    esti- 
mates. Justification  material  should  be 
correct,  up  to  date,  and  conform  with 
oral  testimony  given  in  support  of  the 
requests.  During  the  hearings  we  stated 
to  the  new  School  Superintendent  that 
ir  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  right  dif- 
ficult matter  to  explain  to  the  people  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  the  reasons  given 
to  our  committee  for  withdrawing  S19,- 
300  000    involving    22    projects,    and    he 
agreed  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him 
to  explain  this  to  the  people. 

As  set  forth  on  pages  24.  25.  and  26, 
we  recommend  to  the  committee  the  sum 
of  $823,614  for  furnishing  and  equipping 
the  new  downtown  central  library'.  We 
further  recommend  11  of  the  15  capital 
outlay  projects  for  the  Recreation  De- 
partment. All  of  the  capital  outlay  items 
requested    by    the   MetropoliUn   Police. 
Fire  Department,  Office  of  Community 
Renewal.  Department  of  Public  Health. 
Public  Welfare.  Department  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  higher  education.  Depart- 
ment   of    Sanitary     Engineering,     and 
Washington  Aqueduct  were  approved  by 
the  committee  and  we  recommend  ap- 
proval today.  We  recommend  11  of  the 
15  requested  for  the  Recreation  Depart- 
ment  four  of  the  five  requested  for  the 
Department  of  Corrections,   and   17   of 
the  18  requested  for  the  Department  of 
Highways  and  Traffic. 

Our  committee  has  approved  S75.000 
for  a  preliminary  survey   for  two  new- 
west  administration   buildings.   District 
officials  who  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee gave  this  project  a  No.  1  priority 
pointing  out  the  need  to  consoUdate  op- 
erations as  well  as  materially  reducing 
the  annual  cost  of  renting  space  for  per- 
sonnel. The  total  required  for  the  lental 
of  space  for  fiscal  1969  will  be  $4,097,000. 
For  a   number  of  years  now  a  request 
has  been  presented  for  construction  of 
a  new  administration  building,  or  build- 
ings, and  with  school  buildings  and  other 
structures  more  necessary  at  the  tune 
the  committee  simply  could  not  recom- 
mend to  the  Congress  the  appropnation 


of  funds  lor  now  administration  build- 
ings The  lime  has  arrived  when  this 
request  is  fully  justified  and  we  recom- 
mend same  to  the  committee. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  members  of 
this  committee  have  expressed  the  belief 
that  there  is  a  place  lor  both  a  freeway 
svslem  and  a  rapid  transit  system  in  the 
Capital  Citv.  Since  1962  a  .series  of  delays 
and  obstacles  to  the  construction  of  the 
authorized    liighway    projects   have    oc- 
curred The  Three  Sisters  Bridge  project 
has  been  the  focal  point  of  the  ireeway 
svslem     proposed     in     the     District     of 
Columbia    and    har,    been    continuously 
blocked.  In   1959.  it  was  a  part  of  the 
transportation  plan  for  the  legion  de- 
veloped after  5  years  of  study  and  co- 
operative effort  by  nationally  recognized 
experts  and  officials  of  the  local  govern- 
ments concerned.  In  1962  the  Congress 
first  appropriated  money  for  the  project. 
By  1966  the  project  was  still  being  de- 
laved  so  the  Congress  asserted  its  positiorj 
by   insisting   that  there  be  a  balanced 
transportation  system  instead  of  one  so 
limited  that  the  people  of  the  area  and 
the    entire    country    would    find    their 
Nation's  Capital  to  be  a  transportation 
nightmare.  Progress  was  made  in  1966  in 
breaking  the  planning  logjam  but  in  1967 
the  newlv  created  Department  of  Trans- 
portation came  into  the  picture  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
project  was  used  by  that  Department  as 
a  means  bv  which  the  entire  interstate 
highway    program    in    the    District    of 
Columbia  was  blocked. 

On  January  23.  1968.  the  Department 
of  Transportation  imposed  an  obligation 
ceiling  of  $600,000,000  in  Federal  funds 
upon  the  highway  departments  of  the 
country  which  was  purported  to  repre- 
sent a  normal  5-percent  reduction.  When 
applied  to  the  District  of  Columbia  only 
SI  5  8  milUon  was  allowed  for  the  entire 
calendar  vear  1968  or  an  actual  cutback 
of  70  percent  based  on  the  funds  regu- 
larlv   apportioned  to  the  Distnct  or  a 
cutback  of  88  percent  based  on  the  pro- 
gram  the   District   was  undertaking   to 
catch  up  with  past  delays.  Later  in  May 
of  1968.  the  Department  of  Tran.sporta- 
lion  raised  the  Districts  portion  of  funds 
available  to  S47  million. 

In  February  of  1968  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  a  lower  court  lOiling  on 
a  citizen's  suit  opposing  elements  of  the 
freewav  svslem  and  in  effect  stopped  the 
f reewav  program  completely.  The  appeals 
court  decision  only  named  four  projects, 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the  North  Cen- 
tral Freewav.  and  the  east  leg  of  the 
inner  loop,  all  of  which  are  on  the  Inter- 
state System  and  the  Missouri  Avenue 
Expressway  which  is  a  part  of  the  ABC 
system   The  District  has  held,  however, 
that  even  though  only  four  projects  were 
named  in  the  suit,  that  a  legal  cloud  has 
been  thrown  over  all  freeway  projects 
and  thus  no  further  freeway  projects  will 
be  started  without  specific  authonzing 
legi-slation. 

From  1962  to  1966  these  kinds  of  decays 
have  caused  authorized  highway  projects 
which  have  undergone  the  complete  ap- 
propriations process  to  be  shunted  aside 
so  that  in  mid-1966  the  District  had  ac- 
cumulated $165  million  in  funds  that 
could  not  be  used.  Each  year  dunng  the 
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period.  1962  to  1966.  Ihe  same  thing  liap- 
pened  the  Conpre.ss  would  appropriate 
the  money  and  then  obstacles  wDuld  be 
nu.sed  so  that  more  and  more  of  the 
money  provided  could  not  be  spent 

There  wa.s  a  slight  breakthrough  in 
fiscal  year  1967  when  the  Dl.strlct  was 
able  to  obligate  $58  million  out  of  an  $82 
million  program  ThLs  was  a  trreater  ob- 
ligation thaii  had  txrxrurrcd  in  any  of  the 
4  previous  years,  but  still  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  current  program,  let  alone 
catching  up  with  the  backlof  As  a  result, 
the  accumulation  of  funds  that  could 
not  be  used  reached  $189  million  in  1967 
For  the  fiscal  year  1968  the  Dustrlct  has 
oblit;ated  $34  million  up  to  May  1.  but. 
due  to  the  cutback  m  Federal  funds  and 
the  pending  lawsuit.  It  is  estimated  the 
accumulation  of  unosed  funds  may  be 
over  $200,000,000. 

The  delays  to  the  freeway  program  In 
th«  District  of  Columbia  liave  resulted  in 
increasM  project  costs  which  ai-e  cause 
for  considerable  concern    For  example. 
the  first  appropriation  for  the  Northeast- 
North    Central    Freeway    was    made    in 
fiscal  year  1965.  and  totaled  $26,056  000. 
The  pre.sent  estimated  cost  Is  $76,420,000. 
The   first   appropnatlon    for   the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge,   now   referred   to   as  the 
Central  Potomac  River  Bridge  Crossing, 
was  made  In   fiscal   1962  and  the  total 
estimated  cost  at  Uiat  time  was  S5  800- 
000    Current  estimates  are  about  $15.- 
000.000    As  of  Maj-  1.  1968.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Traffic  has  ex- 
pended $3,325,314  In   preliminarj-  engi- 
neering   and   design   plans   which    have 
been  discarded  due  to  changes  in  plan- 
ning and  $1,419,431  in  plans  held  In  abey- 
ance, for  a  grand  total  of  $4,744,745  The 
details  .supporting  the  figures  and  facts 
just  summarized  appear  in  part  2  of  the 
printed  hearings  on  pa«es  7  through  27 
The  committees  ;x)sitlon  that  there  is 
a  place  for  both  a  freeway  -y.stem  and 
a   rapid   tran.sit   .<;ystem   In    the  Capital 
City,  Is  still  unchanged    It  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  yeais    both  during  the 
hearings.  In  Us  reports   and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  Both  systems  are  necessary 
to    meet    the    tremendous    day-by-day 
growth  of  traffic  and  ixjpulation  In  the 
metropolitan  area  In  1966  the  committee 
recommended  that  the  funds  requested 
for  the  rapid  transit  >yytem  be   denied 
until   approval   was   granted   to   proceed 
on  the  freeway  system    The  Hou.se  con- 
curred in  this  recommendation    .A  slight 
breakthrough   did   occur,   as   mentioned 
earlier,  and  funds  were  nblicated  for  the 
highway  program    .\s  a  result,  the  rapid 
transit   funds  were  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence A  similar  situation  exists  currently 
and  unul  the  freeway  system  is  allowed 
to  proceed  the  committee  is  again  reluc- 
tant to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
cjnalruction  uf  the  rail  rapid  transit  .-ys- 
lem   by    the    Wasiimgion    MetiopuUtan 
Area  Transit  Authonty.  and  has  accord- 
ingly demed  the  $27,574,000  requested  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  s  .share  of  capi- 
tal   outlay    for    the    rail    rapid    transit 
system. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  coriuiuttee  recom- 
mends this  bill  to  the  Members  ul  the 
House 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  NATCHER  I  >leld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut 

Mr  CiIArMO  I  thank  the  dLsttngulshed 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me 

Is  It  not  true,  also,  In  fiscal  year  1968 
when  we  considered  the  rpKular  appro- 
priation and  supplemental  that  we  gave 
to  the  Dl.itrtct  of  Columbia  every  dollar 
of  Federal  payments  which  were  au- 
thorized under   the   law,   $70   million' 

Mr  NATCHKR  The  k-enlleman  is  cor- 
rect I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  ob- 
servation 

Mr    Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
mv   distinguished    friend   from   Virginia 
Mr   BroyhillI    a  member  of  the  legis- 
lative committee 

Mr  BROYHILl.  of  Virt,'inla  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  iientleman  for  yield- 
ing, 

I  notice  In  the  report  that  the  commit- 
tee cut  back  the  request  fur  $27  million 
for  construction  of  the  rapid  rail  transit 
system  It  states  In  the  report  the  rea- 
son for  cutting  It  back  was  due  to  the 
delay  and  the  deadlock  that  has  been 
allowed  to  continue  to  exist  in  highway 
and  freeway  construction 

Now  can  the  k'entleman  i^lve  us  any 
assurance  that  whenever  this  deadlock 
is  eliminated  that  the  committee  may  no 
along  with  the  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  the  rapid  transit  system? 
Mr  NATCHER  I  want  to  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Virginia  for 
asking  that  question  Our  committee  rec- 
ommends at  thus  time  deletion  of  the 
$27,374,000  requested  for  the  District's 
share  of  capital  outlay  for  the  rail  rapid 
transit  system  imder  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 

Included  in  this  bill  is  $1,135,345  for 
operating  expen.ses  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
We  recommend  the  entire  request 

Now,  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
knows,  beginning  m  the  year  1962  we 
started  appropriating'  for  the  freeway 
system.  All  down  throutzh  the  years  we 
have  recommended  appropriations  and 
the  House  has  tronc  along  Due  to  delays 
it  IS  estimated  a  total  of  over  $200  mil- 
lion in  unused  funds  have  accumulated 
as  of  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  1968  The 
freeway  system  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
has  been  stopped 

Our  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  place  in  our  Capital  City  for 
both  systems — rapid  tran.sit  and  free- 
ways. As  soon  as  the  freeway  system 
goes  underway,  beyond  recall,  our  com- 
mittee will  recommend  the  appropriation 
of  construction  funds  for  the  rail  rapid 
transit  svstcm 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tmgmshed  trentlcman  from  Virginia 
iMr,  BruyhillI-  and  I  think  the  other 
Members  ut  the  House  ought  to  know 
this — about  4  years  ago  we  authorized  a 
rapid  transit  system  of  25  miles  to  cost 
an  estimated  $431  million 

This  year  the  Washington  Metroixili- 
lan  rriui.sit  Agency  entered  into  an 
agreement,  \shich  they  have  not  brought 
to  your  lenislative  committee,  for  the 
construction  of  a  regional  .system  of  some 
98  miles  at  a  cost  of  just  about  $2  5 
billion 

I^he  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  iM'm  Kentucky  has  again 
expired 


Mr  NATCHER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
mvself  2  additional  minutes, 

TTie  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr  NATCHER  They  are  going  to  the 
Department  uf  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, other  departments  of  the 
Ciovernment,  and  to  the  States  them- 
selves^ Fexas  Kentucky,  and  the  State 
of  Iowa,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  the  50 
sutes  of  the  Union— for  $1,725  billion, 
and  propose  deriving  the  remaining  $850 
million  from  revenue  bonds. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  this 
to  the  gentleman,  insofar  as  the  author- 
i/.ed  .•system  is  concerned.  We  believe  in 
that  .system.  We  have  stated  that  as  soon 
as  they  turn  the  freeway  system  loose, 
we  will  recommend  the  money  for  the 
construction  of  that  system.  But  as  far 
as  a  svstem  of  98  miles  which  would  cost 
an  estimated  sum  of  $2,5  billion.  I  want 
them  to  go  back  to  the  legislative  com- 
mittee on  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia  and 
explain  what  they  arc  doing  and  ask  that 
that  system  be  authorized.  I  shall  never 
come  to  the  House  and  recommend 
money  for  that  system  unless  this  course 
IS  followed. 

Mr      BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 
Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr    NATCHER   I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROVHILL  uf  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  cautioned  the  communities 
who  are  participating  in  this  transit  au- 
thority, that  the  gentleman  is  referring 
to  that  the  Congress  is  not  going  to  look- 
with  too  much  favor  on  a  billion-dollar 
plus  Federal  contribution  for  a  rapid  rail 
system  for  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington,  and  the  surrounding  com- 
munities are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  lot 
larger  portion  than  they  have  planned 
to  pay 

I  have  already  indicated  to  them  that 
this  may  well  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  add  one  other 
thing  concerning  what  the  gentleman 
has  suu?d  about  the  conflict  between 
the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
highway  construction  and  the  efforts  by 
some  to  use  the  rapid  transit  system  to 
delay  construction  of  the  highways.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  that  we  should  not  lot 
them- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  again 
expired. 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
my.self  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Wc  should 
not  let  the  rapid  transit  system  be  used 
to  hold  up  the  freeway  system.  And  with 
the  assurances  from  the  gentleman  m 
the  well  that  he  will  proceed  with  the 
appropriations  for  rapid  transit  as  soon 
as  this  deadlock  is  overcome,  that  I  sup- 
port the  gentleman  in  his  delay  in  that 
appropriation. 

Mr.  NATCHER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  are  standing  that  I  am  ^'o- 
ing   to   yield   to  all  of   them, 

I     will     yield     first     to     the     distin- 


guished gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MachenI, 

Mr,  MACHEN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  statement,  and  on  his  ex- 
inesslng  the  opinion  on  the  sentiment 
of  the  committee  that  there  must  be  a 
balanced  transportation  system  for  the 
city  of  Washington,  not  all  freeways 
and  not  all  subways. 

I  certainly  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  also  on  his  mentioning  the 
tragic  situation  we  are  confronted  with 
in  that,  as  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out,  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars 
on  plans  and  more  plans  for  10  years, 
and  yet  still  have  many  of  the  major 
highways  not  completed.  I  agree  that 
this  has  been  tragic.  It  has  been  through 
a  rearguard  action  by  a  few  that  have 
blocked  not  only  the  will  of  Congress,  but 
the  consensus  of  Congress  In  going  ahead 
with  a  balance  transportation  system. 
Also  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman 
In  what  he  has  stated  concerning  the 
cooperation  that  has  been  needed  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee  in  order 
to  get  a  mandate  to  go  forward  with 
this  highway  program.  And  I  am  satis- 
fied that  the  gentleman  will  recommend 
the  appropriation  of  the  money  required 
for  the  transit  system  as  soon  as  the 
freeway   system   problem   is   resolved. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland, 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland   IMr.  GudeI. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  want  to 
applaud  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
for  his  remarks,  in  which  he  reaffirms  his 
support  for  a  balanced  transportation 
system. 

I  believe  the  House  is  well  aware  of  the 
roadblock  against  a  balanced  transporta- 
tion system 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Which  at  the  moment 
seems  centered  in  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Itself.  And  this  has  been 
a  reargtiard  action  against  freeways,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Prince  Georges 
County  IMr,  Machen]  has  indicated. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  had 
20  years  of  freeway  planning  at  $1  million 
a  year,  $20  million  in  the  planning  of 
freeways.  We  must  have  our  rapid  transit 
system  begin  this  year,  and  we  must  also 
have  the  implementation  of  an  express- 
way system  which  the  House  has  over- 
whelmingly endorsed.  The  delay  of  both 
systems  has  already  meant  additional 
cost  for  the  taxpayers  of  our  Wsishington 
metropolitan  area  as  well  as  the  Nation. 
And  if  we  delay  approval  of  the  transit 
system  just  1  more  year,  the  additional 
cost  of  the  basic  system  will  be  $25  mil- 
lion while  the  additional  cost  of  the 
regional  system  will  be  $90  million.  This 
increased  cost  is  due  to  higher  land 
acquisition  and  construction  costs  and 
tiie  same  factors  will  be  at  work  with 
further  delays  in  expressway  planning 
and  construction.  The  cost  of  delay  In 
building  both  systems  when  measured  in 
terms  of  Inadequate  transportation  for 


business,  industry,  workers,  and  the  pub- 
lic In  general  Is  incalculable  but  obviously 
great.  We  must  push  forward  with  both 
systems  and  I  heartily  endorse  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky's  determination 
to  have  both  quickly. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Kluczynski),  who  serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  I  want  to 
commend  him  for  the  outstanding  job 
that  he  and  the  subcommittee  under  the 
direction  of  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  IMr.  Fallon  1 
have  performed  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  yielding  to  me,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  vei-y  fine 
work  in  the  committee, 

I  also  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Natcher)  is  a  man  of  his 
word. 

As  the  gentleman  has  explained,  there 
is  over  $200  million  laying  here  for  the 
construction  of  highways,  and  there  is 
nothing  being  done  for  the  residents  of 
the  area  or  for  the  thousands  of  visitors 
to  get  in  and  out  of  Washington. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  held 
extensive  hearings,  and  this  afternoon, 
in  the  next  hour  or  so,  we  will  be  able  to 
vote  on  a  conference  report  and  we  will 
be  able  to  use  those  highway  funds. 

Again  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  the  splendid  work  he  has 
done  in  insisting  on  a  comprehensive 
transportation  system  including  both 
highways  and  mass  transportation.  I 
know  the  gentleman  considers  the  free- 
way construction  as  being  very  impor- 
tant to  mass  transportation,  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  satisfy  everybody  in  the 
District  and  the  surrounding  areas. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  [Mr.  Fallon]  and  to  say  that 
I  appreciate  working  with  him. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  first  on 
the  great  amount  of  work  that  goes  into 
this  bUl. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  you 
know,  these  hearings  are  closed  and  a  lot 
of  people  do  not  realize  the  great  amount 
of  work  that  goes  into  this  bill  and  the 
great  amount  of  work  that  the  subcom- 
mittee does. 

One  of  the  things  I  think  is  not  real- 
ized is  that  it  was  this  subcommittee 
that  for  5  or  6  years  has  been  pushing 
the  school  administration  to  try  to  get  a 
hot  lunch  program. 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  the  need  for 
a  hot  lunch  program  and  for  food  for 
schoolchildren. 

Actually  the  school  administration  in 
Washington,  D.C.  has  not  used  the 
money  that  is  now  available  and  It  is  this 


subcommittee  that  has  been  pushing 
them  and  trying  to  get  them  to  use  the 
money  that  is  available  for  the  hot  lunch 
program  and  has  been  pushing  them 
along  so  that  there  could  be  hot  lunches 
available  for  all  the  schoolchildren, 

Mr,  NATCHER,  I  thaiik  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman   from   Iowa. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  Inend. 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr. 
WhitenerI.  Before  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  want  to  say  this. 

I  want  to  commend  you  on  your  service 
on  the  House  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  You  have  done  a  good  job. 
I  do  not  have  the  chance  to  say  this  to 
vou  very  often. 

When  this  rapid  transit  bill  was  first 
brought  to  the  House,  you  brought  it  out 
here  and  you  explained  it  to  the  House. 
My  colleague  knows  what  I  said  in.thff 
well  this  afternoon  is  true,  and  I  com- 
mend you  on  the  outstanding  job  you 
have  done  down  through  the  years. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  for  the  position  he  has  taken 
for  a  well-balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

The  gentleman  will  remember  that 
from  the  outset  this  was  one  of  the  con- 
tentions that  those  of  us  who  were  pro- 
ponents of  the  rapid  transit  system  made. 
If  I  may  review  a  little  of  the  history, 
since  the  gentleman  has  mentioned  the 
authorization  legislation — the  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  chairman  brought 
out  legislation  for  a  rapid  transit  system 
and  we  required  the  transit  agency,  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
to  cut  their  original  proposal  down,  as 
the  gentleman  has  suggested,  to  approx- 
imately 25  miles  rather  than  to  try  to  go 
all  over  Maryland  and  Virginia  at  one 
time.  We  did  that  and  the  House  ap- 
proved the  legislation  of  which  I  was  the 
author.  ■* 

That  legislation  authorized  what  we 
referred  to  as  a  core  system. 

Then  the  folks  in  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia got  hungry  and  brought  about 
through  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  Members^f  the  House  this  compact, 
which  I  oppose. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  if  we  had  com- 
pleted the  authorized  system  and  had 
been  content  to  get  that  done,  as  the 
first  step,  we  would  today  be  well  on  the 
way  to  having  a  rapid  transit  system 
completed. 

I  join  the  gentleman  in  saying,  as  he 
so  well  said,  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  authorization  that  gives  any 
agency  of  the  Government  the  right  to 
just  run  railroad  tracks  underground 
anywhere  they  want  to  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

There  is  a  definite  approval  and  that 
is  the  only  approval  that  has  been  given 
except  in  the  compact  legislation  which 
I  must  again  say  I  regret  that  the  Con- 
gress ever  accepted. 

I  commend  the  gentleman.  I  think  we 
must  have  a  rapid  transit  system,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  do  not  believe  that  some 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  both  high- 
ways and  rapid  transit  ought  to  be  able 
to  use  this  fight  to  keep  both  of  them 
from  being  built. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 
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Now  Mr  Chairman,  I  *anl  to  yield 
to  my  distingulKlied  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  Mr  Neusen  the 
ranking  member  on  the  House  Cummit- 
it-e  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleaKue.  you 
have  done  a  good  job  I  now  yield  to  the 
i.'fntleman 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Chairman  I  want 
to  ihank  the  gentleman  and  also  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  coopera- 
tion that  has  existed  between  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  deadlock  has  existed  by 
\irtue  of  downtown  mismanagement,  in 
my  judgment,  and  has  cost  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars,  because  the  Innatlon- 
ar>-  trend  ieems  to  be  driving  costs  up 
on  highways  and  also  on  the  tran.Mt 
system,  .so  that  Uie  longer  the  delay,  the 
greater  the  cost  apparently  will  be  I  ain 
.-,ure  Uie  gentleman  would  agree  and  i 
ihajik  uie  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr  NATCHER  The  ^entkm.ui  i.^  tx- 
Actly  correct  I  wlsli  to  thank  him  for  his 
obvservation 

Mr     HALL     Mr    Chairman,    will    the 

gentleman  yieW 

Mr  NATCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mis.-^un 

Mr  IL\LL  I  appreciaU-  the  L;entleman 
yielding  I  compliment  him  on  his  report 
and  the  straightforwaidness  in  which  he 
has  Informed  the  Members  about  oui 
Federal  City  s  appropriaUon  situation 

Mr  Chairman,  much  has  been  .^aid 
here  on  the  floor  by  many  and  by  the 
distinguished  .-.entleman  in  the  well 
about  mismanagement,  about  delays,  .ind 
about  the  cost  of  mrtation  As  an  old 
personnel  officer  I  would  make  an  ob- 
servation Uiat  I  hope  i^  a  truism 

On  the  one  hand,  that  .>uch  ;xior  func- 
tion is  usually  due  to  underslafnng  and 
lean  anemia  on  the  part  of  the  agency, 
and  I  hope  that  would  be  the  ^Va.^tlln^- 
lon  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Author- 
ity or  else  they  are  -<)  engorged,  ovt  r- 
stuffed  and  rhcumy  vmUi  gout  or  oUier 
.surfeiU'd  disorder,  that  they  do  not 
move  Does  the  genUeman  have  any  in- 
formation as  to  adequate  staffing  and 
ade<iuate  pay  or  on  the  otiier  hand,  ovt-r- 
siaffing  luid  overpay  of  this  .so-called 
Transit  Authority,  which  has  .so  long  de- 
layed fulfillment  of  the  desires  ol  both 
the  legislative  and  the  operaUne  com- 
mittees here' 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Chaii-man.  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  ol  the  disimguislied 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  U^.mk  that 
this  committee  siiould  know  the  facts 
concerning  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Authority.  The  dislin- 
Liuished  giiitleman  from  Missouri  has  in- 
quired about  salaiies  Let  me  .say  to  tht- 
gentleman  that  during  tiie  hearings  my 
friend,  the  disunguishtd  ;entleman 
from  Wisconsin  Mr  D*visi  the  ranJung 
member  of  the  .>ubcommiltee,  asked  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Authority,  and  de- 
veloped facts  pertaining  to  salaries  I 
^ive  him  full  credit  for  it 

Let  me  say  to  the  distingmshed  gen- 
Ueman from  Missouri  that  the  Director 
of  this  agency  is  a  rt-tired  general  m  the 
Army  He  receives  reUrement  pay  of 
S15441      His    salary    from    WMATA    U 
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S2«  194.  makli\g  a  toUl  of  $43,635  I 
think  the  House  and  the  committee 
sliould  have  Uiat  information. 

I  want  to  cormnend  the  gentleman 
for  directing  his  question  concernmg  the 
salaries  of  thi.s  .mency  I  know  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  is  interested 
in  these  tigurrs  Let  luc  p.'int  out  one  or 
two  others 

Mr  HMJ.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  could  giw  us  a  general 
concurrence  that  the  others  are  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Directors. 

Mr  NATCHER  U-t  me  ju.sl  read  .some 
of  them  We  have  here  a  distinguished 
gentleman  retired  from  the  District  Gov- 
ernment His  retirement  pay  is  S15.570: 
his  salary  from  WMATA  Is  $26,598.  or 
a  total  of  S42.168 

Now  here  -ire  some  otlicr  totals. 
S33  743  S23  7.T1  si:4. 118.  S18,U40.  $16,951. 
S38  074  s34'J6H  <27,148,  $33,348.  S43.635. 
SJ4  721.  and  S42.168. 

Mr  HALL  1  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man bringing  those  facts  out  I  believe 
maybe  he  would  .wire  with  me  that  they 
are"  choleric  and  overstutTcd  and.  if  they 
do  not  indeed,  need  a  purv'e.  then  we 
have  a  right  in  thLs  Hoii.se  und  this  body 
to  expect  performance 

Mr  NA  rCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  think 
tho.se  amounts  are  certainly  adequate 
pay  for  these  individuals,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve and  I  sav  this  m  all  frankness  to 
the  Members  of  the  Hou.se.  that  is  infor- 
mation the  House  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  .should  have 

Mr  WHITtlNER  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
to  the  distmgui.shed  genUcman  I  rem 
North  Carolina    Mr   WhitenehI 

Mr  WHITt:NER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
think  ;f  the  gentleman  will  remember 
the  debate  on  the  .so-called  compact,  this 
was  one  of  the  things  that  one  or  two 
of  us  tried  to  predict  would  happen  if  we 
got  Uiis  matter  out  of  Federal  control 
and  put  It  in  the  hands  of  iHjlitlcians 
!rnm   the   three   jurisdictions 

I  hope  the  genUeman  and  his  commit- 
tee will  undertake  to  .>-ee  that  this  golden 
horse  is  not  ndden  so  hard  that  he  will 

melt.  ,    ^       , 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  NorUi  Carolma 

Mr  CROSS  Mr  CMiairman.  will  the 
genUeman  yield^ 

Mr  NATCHER  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  genUeman  for  giving  us  the 
figures  he  has  just  pre.sented  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  these  hlgh-i)riced  thinkers 
and  planners  arc  going  to  be  kept  on  the 
payroll  despite  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee has  denied  the  $27  5  million? 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Chairman,  the 
fimds  in  this  bill  for  operating  expenses 
for  the  Wa.shingtou  Metropolitan  Tran- 
sit Authority  total  $1,135,345  We  recom- 
mend every  dime  they  requc-sted  We  do 
not  recommend  any  additional  funds 
at  thi.^  time 

.Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Chair- 
man I  yield  myself  10  minutes 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
nod  iea.sons  aIiv  I  should  be  precise, 
and  I  .shall  be  I  think  two  of  the  very 
eood  reasons  for  brevity  are,  first,  the 
conci.se  and  informative   nature  of  the 


report,  which  bears  the  name  of  llie 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  and  the 
other,  Uie  detailed  fashion  m  which  the 
gentleman  has  appropriately  covered 
those  matters  vkhich  have  been  brou'.;ht 
uiU)  question. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Ls  indeed  the 
(.hairmans  bill,  just  as  it  is  the  chair- 
mans  report  I  -say  that  only  by  way  of 
emphasizing  that  we  have  all  been  able, 
under  the  capable  leadersliip  of  the  gen- 
Ueman. of  making  a  subsUntial  con- 
tribution to  the  fashioning  of  the  bill— 
which  In  some  Instances  he  has  adopted 
.IS  Jil.-;  own- but  the  t;entleman  certainly 
has  been  the  major  architect  of  this 
k'gislaUon  and  of  the  report  that  accom- 
panies it  Fortunate  arc  we  that  this  is 
the  case. 

This  report  and  this  bill  represent  the 
best  that  we  could  do— in  my  opinion  the 
best   that  anyone  could  do— under   the 
circumstances   that   did   confront   us.   I 
would    like    to   .say    simply    this    to   any 
Members  who  misht  be  tempted  to  offer 
amendments    to    thl.s    bill— I    would,    as 
stronfily  as  I  could,  dissuade  those  Mem- 
bers   We  have  m.ade  use  in  the  bill  as 
presented  of  all  the  available  funds  there 
are    so  any  effort   to   increase   the   ex- 
penditures would  have  the  direct  effect 
of  throwins  this  bill  out  of  balance  and 
making  It  necessary  for  us  in  conference 
■.vith  the  Senate  to  find  .some  other  place. 
ihat  miiiht  not  exactly  please  people,  to 
reduce  it  back  to  the  overall  toUl  amount 
which  IS  shown  m  this  bill, 

Tliere  are  certainly  some  disappoint- 
ments in  connection  with  this  measure 
I  think  all  of  us  were  disappointed  that 
we  could  not  do  better  with  re.spect  to 
school  construction  in  the  District  I  .say 
that  with  the  backpround  of  assertlni: 
that  the  school  construction  program  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  not  been 
the  orphan  that  some  people  would  like 
to  have  Members  believe  The  record 
shows  quite  the  contrary.  It  has  been  a 
very  substantial  construction  program 
over  the  vears.  which  compares  favorablv 
with  Uiat  of  almost  any  large  metropoli- 
tan area  that  we  could  name  around  the 
country 

Havini:  said  that.  1  still  .say  we  wish 
we  could  have  done  better. 

I  believe  the  respon.slbility  for  failure 
to  do  better  rests  not  with  our  commit- 
tee but  with  those  chareed  with  respon- 
sibility for  presenUng  the  .school  con- 
struction program  to  us  Too  often — in 
fact,  often  enough  to  be  embarrassing— 
the  chairman  would  make  inquiry  relat- 
ing to  particular  education  construction 
projects  and  we  would  be  told  by  repre- 
•-entatives  of  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings and  Grounds  that  they  simply  were 
not  ready  to  proceed,  and  that  they 
could  not  u.se  the  money.  So  some  of  the 
construction  projects  we  would  have 
preferred  to  uo  ahead  with  we  simply 
could  not  because  money  alone  would  not 
put  the  constnicUon  into  place  This  was 
where  we  found  ourselves. 

I  believe  It  made  all  of  us  feel  kind  of 
glad  that  we  are  goins  to  have  a  new 
School  Board  here  In  the  District  after 
the  election  has  taken  place.  When  we 
recall  the  failures  of  presenUtlon  be- 
fore our  committee  and  read  in  the 
papers  as  we  do  of  bickering  that  con- 
tinues   with    respect    to   the    Board    of 
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Education  here,  1  believe  we  can  all  be 
happier  with  the  prospect  of  a  new  School 
Board  in  accordance  with  the  existing 

We  could  not  be   too  happy,  either. 
with  the  record  which  we  found  of  ex- 
pansion   both    in    the    number   of   per- 
.-onnel  and  In  the  amount  of  money  for 
ilie  operation  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Perhaps  we  leaned  over  backward  in  pro- 
\idinp  additional  personnel  and  in  pro- 
viding additional  money  because,  as  all 
Members  know,  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment   has    been    placed    into   operation 
here.  We  did  not  want  to  be  guilty  of 
embarassint:  them  in  their  effort  to  bring 
improvement,  and  to  get  into  control  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  during  this  pe- 
riod of   infancy,   at  a  time  when  they 
were    harassed    beyond    reason    by    the 
iracedy  which  occurred  here  in  the  city 
last   April    So   perhaps   we   did  not   do 
some  of  the  pruning  we  might  other- 
wise have  done  with  respect  to  some  of 
the    administraUve    agencies    here.    We 
wanted  them  to  be  in  a  position  to  get 
their  feet  on  the  ground  and  to  get  going 
before    we    did    anything    which    might 
hamper  the  efforts  they  made,  which  we 
certainly  hope  will  be  successful. 

I  believe  we  are  waiting  for  this  new 
government  to  demonstrate  some  of  the 
effectiveness  and  .some  of  the  efficien- 
cies which  are  so  badly  needed  here  in 
the  District. 

I  .should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  particularly  some  of  the 
things  we  tried  to  dig  into.  One  of  them 
appears  on  page  8  of  the  report,  and  rep- 
resents primarily  the  efforts  of  our  col- 
league IMr.  McDade)  to  delve  into  a 
problem,  where  it  appears  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  not  gotten  hold  of 
the  thing  or  gotten  control  of  a  particu- 
lar program  here  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  also  made  considerable  Inquiries 
with  respect  to  the  complaints  by  in- 
dividual policemen  who  felt  the  need  for 
askmg  for  a  fund  so  that  they  could  hire 
attorneys  to  defend  them  against  the 
charges  of  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  thought  this  was  one  of 
the  prime  responsibilities  of  the  Office 
uf  the  Corporation  Counsel,  to  defend 
the  people  who  are  hired  to  administer 
the  Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  still  thu^k,  and  we  still  think. 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  his  office,  but 
if  he  is  not  going  to  defend  properly  these 
men  who  have  such  a  great  responsibility 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  then  I  guess 
we  are  going  to  have  to  see  to  it  that  they 
are  properly  defended  by  other  means. 
Hut  just  take  that  into  consideration 
with  respect  to  the  funds  that  are  to  be 
made  available  to  the  Office  of  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel,  and  that  is  what  we 
did. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  committee 
has  performed  a  very  useful  purpose  In 
pinpointing  several  of  the  problem  areas 
here  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 
They  are  reflected  in  the  report  and  In 
the  funding  or  lack  of  funding  which  is 
reflected  in  this  blU. 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
want  to  enter  into  this  discussion  a  bit 
where  our  chairman  was  asked  some 
questions  as  to  the  salaries  of  some  of 
the  people  on  the  Metropolitan  Area 
cxiv 1489— Part  18 


Transit  Authority.  I  think  there  is  fair 
room  for  some  criUcism.  but  I  believe  it 
is  important  also  that  we  be  fair  and 
not  leave  a  false  impression  here.  The 
people  who  are  working  here  and  who 
are  already  drawing  a  retirement — and 
as  the  chairman  said,  I  delved  into  this 
to  some  extent — I  think  it  is  fair  to  recaU 
that  these  men  will  get  that  retirement 
pay  whether  or  not  they  are  working  lor 
the  Transit  Authority. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    Tlic    time    of    the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 
The  question  we  need  to  ask  ourselves 
is  this:  Whether  those  people  have  been 
encouraged  to  retire  from  some  branch 
of  the  Federal  Govermnent,  whether  it  is 
military  or  civilian,  in  order  to  come  in 
here  and  feather  their  nests  by  a  com- 
bination of  reUrement  pay  and  the  sal- 
aries which  they  receive.  I  think  in  all 
fairness  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  head  of  the  agency,  the  general  man- 
ager or  director  or  whatever  his  title 
might  be,  a  retii-ed  major  general,  had 
retired  before  this  opportunity  came,  on 
the  grounds  of  physical  disability.  He 
himself  decided  to  accept  a  salary  e7.000 
less  than  was  authorized  by  the  commis- 
sion which  set  up  these  personnel  scales. 
I  simply  mention  that  because  I  think 
when  we  criticize  it  Is  important  that  we 
be  fair. 

There  is  enough  to  criticize  without 
leaving  any  unfair  or  inaccurate  impres- 
sions in  relation  to  this  matter.  That  is 
why  I  did  make  rather  detailed  inquiry 
into  it.  But  I  felt  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  making  a  public  re<;ord.  It 
was  important  that  our  committee  have 
this  information,  but  it  was  also  fair  that 
not  all  of  it  be  revealed  as  a  matter  of 
public  record. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  have  been  serving  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  in  this  session  and 
am  most  happy  to  see  that  there  is  a 
subcommittee  delving  into  some  of  these 
matters  rather  carefully.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  in  various  legislative 
halls  for  my  entire  lifetime.  I  am  con- 
vinced here  we  have  an  institution  that 
gives  us  very,  very  poor  mileage  for  our 
Federal  dollar.  I  think  it  is  less  mileage 
than  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  We  need 
to  bring  lean  and  efficient  government 
to  this  District.  I  think  the  Congress  will 
play  a  part  in  doing  that. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  chairman  and  the 
others  for  the  work  that  you  are  doing 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  money  in 
this  bill  to  i>ay  any  of  the  expenses  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  march  on  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  No;  there  is 
not  any  such  in  this  bill  We  keep  won- 
dering which  day  is  going  to  be  the  one 


when  we  will  get  a  supplemental  request 
to  cover  some  of  those  things,  which  re- 
quest will  be  very  carefully  considered 
by  this  subcommittee.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Is  there  any  language  in 
the  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  to 
be  appropriated  in  this  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  any  of  those  expenses? 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  There  is  no 
specific  prohibition  but  neither  is  there 
any  authorization  to  do  so.  I  think  that 
IS  a  fair  statement.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  support  this  bill  wholeheartedly 
because  I  believe  It  represents  a  job  well 
done  under  difficult  circumstances  and 
IS   a   fine   legislative   monument  to   the 
work  of  our  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  my- 
.self  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlscon.sin.  I  yield  to  the 
pentlcman  from  North  Carohna. 

Mr.  WHITENER,  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments with  reference  to  the  rapid  tran- 
sit program.  I  do  not  like  to  recall  un- 
pleasant histoiT  to  any  of  our  brethren, 
but  I  have  here  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  112.  part  19,  page  25656. 
when  we  were  con.sidering  the  compact 
which  brought  about  this  agency  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
referred. 

Referring  to  that  i)apc  I  .said  at  that 
l;mc: 


I  say  to  you  penllemen  in  all  earnestness 
ihat  the  proposed  Compact  l^  about  as  cievoiU 
of  any  protection  of  the  Interests  of  the  tax- 
payers and  citizens  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
mem  as  anv  minds  could  have  created  any- 
where in  this  country.  It  could  consutute  a 
raid  on  the  Federal  Treasury  and  on  the 
Treasury  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  rea- 
sons that  I  shall  point  out  as  I  offer  amend- 
ments later. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  112.  part  19.  page 
25678  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  IMr.  Mathias].  I  said: 

Let  me  say  lo  the  gentleman,  since  it  is 
my  time,  I  am  apprecuitive  cl  his  mentioning 
the  bait  on  the  hook,  because  ever  rince  this 
House  approved  $150  million,  .-omc  of  the 
folks  m  Maryland  have  been  just  like  a  fish 
after  the  bait.  They  just  cannot  stand  it.  and 
they  want  to  get  their  hands  on  it  so  fast 
that  Lhey  have  been  wnggllng  like  a  red 
worm   on  an  old   10-cent   fish   hook. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  bait  has 
been  bitten  pretty  good  as  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out. 

I  would  point  out  further  too.  in  that 
compact  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

volume  112.  part  19,  page  25681 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 
Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  said: 
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In  other  words  frentiemen.  wh*ver 
drafted  «il»  compact  ;«  saying  that  they 
»re  creating  cin  agency  or  an  authority  which 
IS  exempt  from  all  laws  rule*  regulation*, 
and  orders  not  only  of  Maryland  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Virginia,  but  of  the 
I'i'.lied  States   if  America 

Mr  Chairman,  as  one  who  has  desired 
a  sensible  rapid  transit  program  com- 
pleted here.  I  am  disturbed  at  the  flnd- 
ings  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
and  his  subcommittee  about  the  efTort 
that  Is  apparently  being  made  to  make 
the  predictions  come  true  which  I  uttered 
back  m  1966  I  hope  we  can  eliminate 
this  tvpe  of  thinking  and  get  on  down 
to  the  business  of  building  a  tran.sit  sys- 
tem ,     ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired 

Mr  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  y^eld  myself  1  additional  minute 
Mr  Cbalnnan.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
the  sUtements  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  and  say 
that  he  Is  not  only  a  very  valuable  and 
diligent  member  of  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
all  of  us  know  him  to  be.  but  that  he  was 
both  an  accurate  and  picturesque 
prophet  at  the  time  he  made  those  com- 
ments 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  thLs  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  NATCHER   Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN   There  being  no  fur- 
ther  requests   for   time,    the   Clerk    will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows 

PEDEHAL    P,1YMINT    TO    TUB    DlbTRKT    ' 't 
COLUMBU 

Por  payment  to  the  following  funds  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  tlrst  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969  »75.000  000  to  the  gen- 
eral fund.  «2.(.'98.0OO  to  the  water  fund  and 
tl  184.000  to  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund, 
as  authorized  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  .\ct  of  1947.  .is  amended  i  D  C  Code. 
Sec  47-2601  ai.  81  Stat  339 1 .  and  the  Act 
of  May  18.  1954  DC  Code.  a*c  43-1541  and 
16111  ' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr    Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent lo  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  address  a  few  questions  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Natcher] 
and  to  commend  the  gentleman  at  the 
same  time  for  the  bill  that  he  has  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  well  as  to 
commend  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  -entleman  from  Wisconsin  '  Mr. 
D.^vISl  and  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  do  regret  to  find  that 
the  committee  is  putting  so  much  money 
into  the  District. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  done  .some  read- 
ing of  the  hearings,  and  I  have  a  few 
questions. 

I  understand  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Corporaaon  Counsels  Office  has  re- 
fused   to    represent    policemen    charged 
with    that    ail-too-familiar    offense    of 
police  brutality." 


Since  theae  attorneys  are  working  for 
ajid  being  paid  by  the  District  govern- 
ment the  same  as  the  policemen,  and 
they  both  represent  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, why  should  they  not  provide 
the  defense  for  a  [xiliceman  when  he  l3 
charged  with  ■brutality"  or  any  other 
charge  arising  out  of   Ills  duty? 

Mr  NATCHKR  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  GROSS  Yes  I  am  delighted  to 
vield  to  the  i^entleman 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
lo  thank  my  friend  from  Iowa  for  the 
statement  he  has  just  made  in  regard 
to  our  subcommittee  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  I  appreciate  it  per- 
sonally. 

In  answer  to  the  question  profwunded 
by  the  gentleman,  the  Corijoration 
Counsels  Office  has  73  attorneys  A  rep- 
resentative from  that  office  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  this  year  and  re- 
quested 11  additional  attorneys,  along 
with  other  items. 

The  budget  included  a  request  of 
$25,000  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment to  provide  legal  counsel  for 
policemen  in  cases  where  complaints  are 
made  by  citizens  as  a  result  of  a  police 
officer  performing  his  duty. 

I  want  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  know  that  we  were  amazed. 
We  said  to  the  Chief  of  Police:  Chief, 
you  do  not  mean  that  we  have  reached 
that  state  of  affairs  in  our  Capital  City 
where  you  have  to  come  before  our  com- 
mittee and  request  $25,000  be  added  to 
this  budget  to  employ  attorneys  to  take 
care  of  the  police  officers'  He  said:  We 
have.' 

We  recommend  to  the  House — It  Is  In 
this  bill— $25,000  to  provide  such  legal 
counsel,  and  to  be  undg^he  control  and 
direction  of  the  Chief^WoUce  We  have 
stipulated  in  the  report  how  it  Is  to  be 
used,  the  reqiurements.  and  so  forth  We 
recommended  it 

The  Corporation  Counsel  asked  for  11 
additional  attorneys  We  recommend  no 
additional  attorneys. 

We  cut  the  budget  of  the  Corporation 
Counsel,  and  the  $25,000  comes  out  of  his 
office 

Mr  GROSS  I  want  to  commend  again 
the  committee  for  the  action  they  took 
in  this  case,  and  suggest  that  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia might  be  well  advised  to  haul 
representatives  of  this  Corporation 
Counsels  office  in,  and  find  out  why  Con- 
gress must  appropriate  S25.000  for  the 
defense  of  policemen  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  when  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel s  lawyers  ought  to  be  doing  the  job. 
Mr  NATCHER  And  as  the  gentleman 
noticed  in  my  remarks  the  Corporation 
Counsel  has  73  lawyers,  and  has  re- 
quested 11  more,  which  we  do  not 
recommend 

Mr  GROSS  Yes.  and  I  believe  I  am 
naht  in  saying  that  there  are  some  super- 
grades  in  the  Corporation  Coiuisel  s 
Office 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  GROSS  I  know  I  am  right  when 
I  .say  to  you  that  in  the  supergrade  bill 
that  has  been  pending  before  the  House 
there  is  the  request  for  a  number  of  ad- 


ditional supergrades  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment without  any  Justification  hav- 
ing been  made  to  the  House  commit  tie 
Mr  Chairman.  I  note  that  in  1949 
13  406  windows  were  broken  In  the  school 
buildings  of  the  District  and  it  cost  the 
taxpayers  $19,000  to  replace  them. 

I  note  from  your  hearings.  Mr.  Nat- 
cher. that  vandals  last  year  broke  out 
36.525  windowpanes  end  it  cost  the  tax- 
pavers  $180,202  to  replace  them. 

Congress  has  been  more  than  generous 
in  the  matter  of  educational  facilities 
In  the  District  on  the  basis  that  this 
would  raise  the  standards  of  conduct 
of  the  people 

How  in  all  conscience  could  the  cost 
of  replacing  windowpanes  broken  out 
by  vandals  in  the  District's  .school 
buildings  during  the  summer  have  in- 
creased from  a  cost  of  $19,000  in  1949 
to  $180,202  last  year.  1967? 

What  IS  wrong  with  this  educational 
system  and  the  people  here? 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr.  Chaii-man.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  NATCHER  The  gentleman's  fig- 
ures are  correct.  That  was  the  amount 
required  to  cover  the  cost  of  replacing 
windowpanes  in  the  school  buildings 
during  the  past  year. 

I  hate  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  amount  has  Increased  year  after 
year  We  have  asked  the  school  officials 
whv  Is  It  we  have  to  pay  nearly  $200,000 
to  replace  broken  windows  in  school 
buildings? 

They  say  that  in  some  Instances  the 
students  do  not  like  the  principal  and 
maybe  they  do  not  like  some  of  the 
teachers  When  the  schools  are  closed 
they  remember  these  things  and  they 
throw  rocks  at  the  particular  building 
We  had  a  good  school  Superintendent 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  an  outstand- 
ing man.  a  man  who  I  believe  w-as  try- 
ing to  do  a  good  job.  But  a  certain  group 
decided  they  would  oust  him  and  they 

did  __     _, 

We  now  have  a  new  Superintendent 
and  he  has  only  been  here  about  ti 
months. 

Mr  GROSS.  And  they  want  him  out 
before  he  has  barely  had  time  to  take 
off  his  hat. 

Mr.   NATCHER.  They  want  him  out 
rmht  now.  The  four  Board  members  who 
brought  him  in  are  now  saying  to  luni 
We  want  you  to  leave." 

Now  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  u 
cost  all  this  money  and  you  say— Why ' 
The  school  system  in  our  Nation  s  Capi- 
tal is  in  a  turmoil. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  know  the  gentleman  i- 
mving  me  the  facts  but  I  cannot  take 
very  much  consolation  from  them,  even 
though  I  know  his  committee  is  tryinu  to 
bring  some  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  says 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  system  has 
a  janitorial  sUff  with  a  padded  payroll 
costing  about  $1,200,000  a  year.  I  under- 
stand that  District  school  officials  are 
going  to  spend,  or  perhaps  have  already 
spent  $25,000  to  go  out  and  hire  a 
management  consultant  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  instead  of  having  too  many 
lanitors.  they  ought  to  hire  some  more 
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What  type  of  insanity  is  that?  Can  the 
gentleman  help  me  with  that  one? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  I  am  sorry  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
I  cannot  help  you  with  that  one.  I  just 
agree  with  you  100  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  notice  that  of  the  cities 
in  this  country  with  populations  of 
500.000  to  1.000.000  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  the  third  highest  in  the  amount 
of  money  spent  per  pupil  for  education. 
What  portion  of  that  is  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  entire  United  States? 
Can  I  assume  it  is  the  percentage  which 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  says  is 
now  close  to  16  percent? 

Mr.  NATCHER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  NATCHER.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
lo  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri.se  in  support  of  this 
legislation. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  commend  my  chairman,  the 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  for  what 
I  think  is  one  of  the  outstanding  jobs 
done  on  any  bill  which  has  been  brought 
before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  since 
1963  and  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe,  at  firsthand,  his  keen  awareness 
and  his  keen  concern  of  problems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

All  the  Members  of  this  House  should 
realize  the  tremendous  effort  that  goes 
into  this  legislation  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  subcommittee  but  certainly  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher ].  We  are 
grateful  to  him,  and  I  know  that  the  peo- 
ple In  the  Disti-lct  of  Columbia  recognize 
the  work  which  he  does  and  the  results 
thereof,  which  mean  better  government 
for  more  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  this 
legislation  we  have  had  tremendous  in- 
creases. If  we  look  at  the  appropriations 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  schools  on 
l>age  16.  we  wnll  see  that  great  increases 
have  taken  place  from  1959  to  1969.  It 
almost  tripled  from  roughly  $52  million 
to  $146  million.  If  we  look  in  the  com- 
mittee   reports,    we    can    see    the    same 
thing  in  regard  to  public  safety ;  we  can 
see  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  welfare 
and  health.  This  should  concern  us  seri- 
ously, because  it  Indicates  the  tremen- 
dous increasing  costs  which  are  required 
in  order  to  run  an  American  city,  and 
certainly  in  order  to  run  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  fact  that  we 
are  pushing  against  the  ceilings  on  our 
revenues,  we  recognize  that  in  a  very 
few  years  we  xv-ill  be  headed  for  serious 
trouble.  Increasing  costs  are  pushing  up 
our  annual  budgets,  and  we  are  begin- 
ning more  and  more  to  wonder  where  we 
are  going  to  find  the  money  to  do  the 
job  which  must  be  done. 
I  would  urge  all  Members  to  look  into 


these  statistics  which  are  in  the  report 
and  in  the  hearings,  and  which  foretell 
of  problems  and  bode  ill  for  the  future  of 
budgeting  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
capital  outlays  for  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, where  they  requested  $45  million 
and  we  recommended  $25  million.  It 
would  appear,  if  one  were  to  take  a  cas- 
ual glance,  that  we  cut  them  drastically. 
I  would  like  to  advise  the  House  that 
this  is  not  a  drastic  cut.  If,  in  fact,  it  Is 
a  cut  at  all,  because  the  evidence  and 
the  testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
brought  out  that  in  almost  every  one  of 
these  instances  the  .school  system  and  the 
District  government  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  these  moneys  which  they 
requested,  so  that  in  giving  the  school 
system  $25  million  for  capital  improve- 
ments and  buildings,  we  have  given  them 
just  about  every  dollar  which  they  can 
use  in  this  fiscal  year.  So  that  there  is 
no  cut,  basically,  and  there  can  be  no 
justification  for  giving  them  more.  The 
hearings  are  quite  clear  on  this  point. 

One  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  is  on  the  question  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Committee 
that  I  stand  foursquare  with  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  in 
what  he  is  trying  to  accomplish  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  that  is  to  have 
a  balanced  transportation  system,  mass 
rapid  transit,  and  highways.  There  is  a 
need  for  both.  Its  need  has  been  demon- 
strated, and  the  Congress  wills  It  this 
way.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky is  absolutely  right  in  what  he  has 
said  in  this  regard,  and  I  think  we  should 
all  support  him. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  we  are  making  a  contribution  of  $75 
million  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
through  this  bill? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Through  the  Federal 
payment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Federal  payment. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  an  addi- 
tional $186  million  in  grants  from  other 
agencies? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  These  are  grants  from 
other  Federal  agencies  that  are  allocated 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  as  they  are 
to  other  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  a  total 
of  Federal  funds  to  the  District  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  of  $261  million:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  have  not  checked  the 
mathematics,  but  if  the  pentleman's  fig- 
ures add  up  to  that  amount,  that  is  it. 
In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the  Federal 
grant  we  have  these  other  Federal  pay- 
ments which  are  made  by  various  Federal 
agencies  directly  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society,  the 
increase  in  Federal  funds  to  the  District 
through  this  committee  is  $50  million  a 
year  according  to  the  figures  on  page  9 
of  the  report. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  NATCHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Arc  there  any  points 
of  order? 

Are  there  any  amendments? 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  we  seem  to  have  some 
time  and  I  do  not  want  the  opportunity 
to  pas,s  without  saying  a  word  about  the 
extremely  fragile  situation  we  have  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  this  time 
in  the  matter  of  police  and  law  enlorce- 
ment.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  police  and  to  work  closely 
with  them  becau.se  of  my  interest  in 
juvenile  delinquency.  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  a  Member  of  the  House  who  has 
had  a  greater  opportunity  to  see  what 
actually  happens  in  the  streets  than  I 
have  had. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much  pub- 
licity in  recent  weeks  about  the  bad 
policemen.  I  think  I  should  add  my  little 
warning  to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se 
regarding  the  difficult  situation  we  face 
and  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  of- 
ficers who  are  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department. 

If  there  are  officers  who  violate  the 
law  or  who  violate  sensible  principles  of 
policy,  they  should  be  punished,  because 
one   bad   officer   reflects  on   all   others; 
and  we  cannot  tolerate  that  situation  at 
any  time,  let  alone  in  a  time  of  crisis  such 
as'UiLs.  But.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  per- 
sonally witnessed   some  of   thase  occa- 
sions when  charges  of  police  brutality 
were  leveled  against  officers.  In  one  such 
instance,  a  single  officer  was  attempt- 
ing to  arrest  two  young  men  on  a  charge 
of    breaking    and    entering.    The    two 
voung  men  got  into  the  car  peacefully 
enough,  but  four  adults  immediately  set 
upon   the   officer  and   beat  him   rather 
thoroughly.  In  the  process  of  this  ac- 
tion, he  knocked  one  of  them  uncon- 
scious with  a  billy  club.  He  had  a  gun, 
but  he  did  not  shoot.  That  officer  was 
hospitalized.  He  has  since  been  removed 
from  the  active  force  because  of  his  phys- 
ical condition.  I  cannot  say  there  is  a 
connection   between   that   circumstance 
and  the  beating  which  he  once  took. 

In  each  of  these  instances  where  police 
brutality  was  charged,  when  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  what  went  on.  I  know 
those  charges  were  foundationless. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  amazed  at  the 
qualitv  of  our  Metropolitan  Policemen 
and  their  dedication  to  trying  to  help 
the  circumstances  which  create  problems 
for  them.  We  should  consider  the  num- 
ber of  thousands  of  hours  that  Metro- 
politan Policemen  spend  in  directing  the 
Police  Boys'  Clubs  and  in  working  with 
these  Youngsters.  If  we  take  a  look  at 
those  officers  who  spend  their  own  vaca- 
tion time  in  taking  youngsters  to  camp 
and  fishing  and  boating  with  them  and  in 
other  various  activities,  one  has  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  the  great  body  of 
these  men  at  least  are  doing  a  great  deal 
more  to  try  to  prevent  delinquency  and 
crime  than  most  of  those  agencies  which 
are  paid   for  that  purpose  specifically. 
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This  work  is  all  done  on  their  extra  lime, 
and  their  own  time,  by  the  ix)ltce  in- 
volved in  this  situation 

I  have  been  amazed  thai  these  officers 
can  act  with  as  much  restraint— and  any 
Member  of  the  House  may  find  this  for 
himself— because  thfie  are  certain  areas 
in  this  city  where  an  officer  or  it  pair  of 
officers  cannot  \*alk  ur  nde  down  the 
street  without  recelvmi;  tlie  harshest 
kind  of  vituperative  comments  from 
thos«.'  who  line  the  >t reels  On  occasion. 
the  officers  are  even  spat  upon. 

I  think  they  have  exercised  a  great 
deal  of  restraint 

We  have  to  make  ihe  decision  whether 
we  enforce  the  law  or  whether  we  turn 
our  back  on  crime  and  the  criminal 
There  comes  a  point  m  almost  every  day 
In  the  duty  hour.s  of  the  policeman  when 
he  IS  faced  with  the  decision  Do  I  en- 
force th^  law  here  or  do  I  ti treat ''  I 
think  one  ^ets  a  little  difTerent  picture 
of  the  situation  if  he  kfoes  with  the  of- 
ficer or  with  these  officers  into  the  dark- 
est streets  and  alleys  and  homes  of  the 
community,  knowint;  the  officer  is  a  few 
yards  from  a  person  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  arrest  or  apprehend,  i.nd  know- 
In*;  that  the  Individual  is  armtd  in  .some 
way.  and  knowing  the  kind  jf  attitude 
that  prevails  in  most  of  these  areas 

It  is  not  only  those  who  are  harassed 
who  need  consideration  I  can  .say  flatly, 
having  had  considerable  e.xpenence  with 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  that  thLs  is 
a  force  of  which  every  Member  of  this 
House  and  this  city  can  be  pi  oud. 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  .strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

I  should  liice  to  ask  the  chairman  or 
the  rankinc  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee about  a  sruation  here  in  the  Nation's 
Capital 

A  few  days  au'o  it  was  my  responsibility 
to  handle  a  piece  of  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  which  would  have  pro- 
vided for  the  removal  of  rubble  and  de- 
bris from  private  property  at  Government 
expense  as  a  result  of  the  April  riots 
That  bill  was  defeated,  much  to  my  dls- 
appomtment  I  noted  in  the  press  a  few- 
days  later  that  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  had  writ- 
ten a  check  to  the  District  uovernment 
to  do  exactly  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  refused  to  allow  Now.  let 
me  say  asain  I  was  disappointed  w  ith  the 
position  that  the  House  took  m  the  bill 
that  we  had  before  us.  but  once  that  posi- 
tion was  taken  it  should  have  been  bind- 
ing on  the  District  officials  and  on  other 
agencies  of  the  Government 

Is  this  some  on  in  other  areas  to  any 
appreciable  extent  here  m  the  District  of 
Columbia^ 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr  Chalnnan.  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky 

Mr  NATCHER  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  distint,'uished  friend,  so  far  as  I  know 
personally  this  is  the  only  incident  which 
has  been  brought  to  our  attention  during 
the  past  12  months.  I  also  read  the  ar- 
ticle that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  did  approve  a 
grant.  I  believe  of  a  little  over  S200.000. 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  the  gentle- 


man just  mentioned  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  I  concur  with  what  he 
has  said  If  the  House  turns  It  down  I 
do  lilt  think  any  department  of  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  i.ssue  a  grant  or  to 
all-icate  funds  for  a  purpose  such  as  the 
ptntleman  has  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  I  ai.ree  with  the  t:entleman 
Mr  WHITENER  It  would  .seem  to  me. 
if  we  are  to  preserve  the  representative 
system  in  Government,  that  once  the 
Congress  or  either  body  in  the  Congress 
has  made  a  decision  on  a  i>olicy  matter, 
even  though  that  decision  is  not  desirable 
to  certain  Government  agencies — as  the 
one  made  In  this  case  was  not  satisfac- 
tory to  me — the  agencies  .should  be  bound 
by  It  I  felt  bound  by  it.  If  our  system 
is  to  prevail  we  must  have  a  little  better 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  the.se  execu- 
tive agencies  of  our  constitutional 
svstem 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Chairman  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  gentleman's 
statement 

Mr  WHITENER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
I L  commendation  that  the  bill  do  pass 
The  motion  was  .gnid  to 
.Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Prue  of  Illinois  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  I'nlon,  reiwrted  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  HR  18706'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dls- 
tflcc  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chareeable  in  wiiole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  lum  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommtndation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  c;uestlon  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER.    The    question    is    on 
the   engrossment   and   third   reading   of 
the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 


GENFIRAL  LEAVE  TO   FJCTFJ^D 

Mr  NATCHfTl  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection 


CONFERENCE  RFJ^ORT  ON  S  3497, 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iS 
3497  >  to  assist  In  the  provision  of  hous- 
ing for  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies, and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 


lating to  housing  and  u.ban  develop- 
ment, and  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  tile  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    ol     the    gentleman     from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objection 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
aic  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  iH  Rept  No   17851 

The  committee  of  conference  ou  Uie  clis- 
,iKreelng  voles  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
.amendment  of  the  House  lo  the  bill  (S  3497 1 
to  iisslst  In  the  provLsion  of  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  income  f.imlUes.  and  to  ex- 
tend i»nd  amend  laws  relating  to  hou.sir.g 
and  urban  development  having  met,  alter 
full  and  iree  conference,  have  agreed  t.) 
recommeiul  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Hniise.s  as  follows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  ll.s  disagree- 
ment IX)  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  ^us 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  t.i 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  toUowlng 

That  -his  Act  may  be  cited  its  the  "Hous- 
ing and  Urban   Development  Act  of  1968'. 

DECLARATION    or    POLICY 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  affirms  the  nauonal 
goal.  :is  set  forth  in  section  2  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949.  of  "a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family' 

The  Congress  finds  that  this  goal  has  not 
been  luKv  realized  for  many  of  the  Nation's 
lower  income  families,  that  this  Is  a  matter 
of  grave  national  concern:  iUid  that  there 
exist  in  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  the  resources  and  capablliUes  nec- 
essary to  the  full  realization  of  this  goal. 

The  Congress  declaree  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  ihoee  housing  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act  which  are  designed  to  assist 
families  with  incomes  so  low  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  decently  house  themselves, 
and  of  t)ther  Government  programs  designed 
lo  assist  in  the  provision  of  housing  for  such 
families,  the  highest  prlorlly  and  emphasu. 
should  be  given  to  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  those  families  for  which  the  na- 
tional goal  has  not  become  a  reality;  and 
in  the  rarrving  out  of  such  programs  therr 
should  be  the  fullest  pnicticable  uilUzaiioii 
of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  pnvate 
enterprise  and  of  Individual  .self-help  tech- 
niques 

JOBS  IN  HOUSING.  EMPIOYMENT  OPPORTVNrrlES 
roR  LOWER  I.NLiiME  PERSONS  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH    ASSISTED    PROJECTS 

Sec  3  In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  sections  235  and  236 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  the  below- 
market  Interest  rat«  program  under  section 
22lidi(3i  of  such  Act.  the  low-rent  public 
housing  program  under  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  and  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  under  section  101  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1965 
the  Secretary  oj  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment shall  — 

.  1 1  require.  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary c)i  lAbor,  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible  opportunities  for  training  and  em- 
ployment arising  in  connection  with  the 
planning,  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  housing  assisted  under  such  pro- 
grams be  given  to  lower  Income  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  area  of  such  housing;   and 

^2)  require,  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration that  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible 
contracts  for  worK  to  be  performed  pursuan' 
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to  such  programs  shall,  where  appropriate, 
be  awarded  to  business  concerns,  including 
but  not  limited  to  individuals  or  firms  do- 
ing business  In  the  fields  of  design,  architec- 
ture, building  construction,  rehabilitation, 
maintenance  or  repair,  located  in  or  owned 
in  substantial  part  by  persons  residing  In  the 
lirea  of  such  housing 

IMPROVED     ARCHrrECTVRAL    DESIGN     IN     GOVERN- 
MENT   UOl'SING    PROGRAM 

SEC  4  The  Congress  finds  that  Federal  aids 
to  housing  have  not  contributed  fully  to 
improvement,  in  architectural  standards. 
This  objective  has  been  contemplated  In 
Federal  housing  legislation  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  mortgage  Insurance  through  the 
Federal    Housing    Administration. 

The  Congress  commends  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  its 
recent  etlorts  to  improve  architectural  stand- 
ards through  compeliUve  design  awards  and 
in  other  ways  but  at  the  same  time  recognizes 
that  this  Important  objective  requires  high 
prloritv  If  Federal  aid  Is  to  make  its  full  com- 
munitywide  contribution  toward  Improving 
our  urban  environment. 

The  Congress  further  finds  that  even 
wltliin  the  necessary  budget  limitations  on 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies architectural  design  could  be  improved 
not  only  to  make  the  housing  more  attrac- 
tive, but  to  make  It  better  suited  to  the 
needs  of  occupants. 

The  Congress  declares  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  housing  programs  which  assist 
in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families,  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  encouraging  good  design  as  an  es- 
sential component  of  such  housing  and  to 
developing  housing  which  will  be  of  such 
quality  as  to  reflect  its  important  relation- 
ship to  the  architectural  standards  of  the 
neighborhood  and  community  in  which  It  is 
situated,  consistent  with  prudent  budgeting. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  AREAS  OF  PROGRAM  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  MANAGEMENT  WHICH  REQUIHE 
IMPROVEMENT 

Sec  5.  The    Secretary    shall,    as    early    as 
practicable  in  the  calendar  year  1969  and  in 
the  calendar  year  1970.  make  a  report  to  the 
respective  Committees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency of   the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  identifying  specific  areas  of  pro- 
gram administration  and  management  which 
require      improvement,     describing     actions 
taken  and  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  improvements,  and  recommending 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish such  improvements.  Each  such  re- 
port shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the 
following   areas    of    program    administration 
and  management:  uniformity  and  standard- 
ization in  program  requirements,  simplifica- 
tion of  program  procedures,  ways  and  means 
of  expediting  consideration  of  proposed  proj- 
ects and  applications  for  assistance,  the  pro- 
vision of  more  useful  and  specific  assistance 
to    communities,     organizations     and    indi- 
viduals seeking  to  utilize  the  Department's 
programs,  and  ways  and  means  of  combining 
or  otherwise  adapting  the  Department's  pro- 
grams to  increase  their  usefulness  in  meet- 
ing the  individual  needs  of  applicants. 
TITLE   I— LOWER   INCOME  HOUSING 

HOMEOWNERSHIP    FOR    LOWER    INCOME 
FAMILIES 

Sec  101.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"HOMEOWNERSHIP     FOR     LOWXB     INCOME 
FAMILIES 

■Sfc.  235.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
lower  income  families  in  acquiring  home- 
ownership  or  m  acquiring  membership  In  a 
cooperative  association  operating  a  housing 
project,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make, 
and  to  contract  to  make,  periodic  assistance 
payments  on  behalf  of  such  homeowners  and 
cooperative  members.  The  assistance  siiall  be 


acompllshed  through  payments  to  mort- 
gagees Holding  mortgages  meeting  the  special 
requirements  specified  in  this  section. 

"(b»  To  qualify  for  assistance  payments, 
the  homeowner  or  the  cooperative  member 
shall  be  of  lower  income  and  satisfy  eligi- 
bility requirements  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and — 

■■  ( 1 )  the  homeowner  shall  be  a  mortgagor 
under  a  mortgage  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  and  is  insured  under  subsection  ( i ) 
or  (j)(4)  of  this  section:  Provided.  That  a 
mortgage  meeting  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (11  (3)  (A)  of  this  section  but  Insured 
under  section  237  may  qualify  for  assistance 
payments  if  such  mortgage  was  executed  by 
a  mortgagor  who  is  determined  not  to  be  an 
acceptable  credit  risk  for  mortgage  insurance 
purposes  (but  otherwise  eligible i  under  sub- 
section (jl(4)  of  this  section  or  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)(2)  or  234(ci  and  accepted  as  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  credit  risk  under  sec- 
tion 237;  or 

"(2)    the  cooperative  association  of  which 
the  family  is  a  member  shall  operate  a  hous- 
ing project   the  construction   or  substantial 
rehabilitation    of    which    has    been    financed 
with  a  mortgage  insured  under  section   213 
and   which  has  been   completed   within   two 
years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  application  for 
assistance  payments   and   the  dwelling   unit 
has  had  no  previous  occupant  other  than  the 
family:  Provided.  That  if  the  initial  coopera- 
tive  member   receiving   assistance   payments 
transfers    his    membership    and    occupancy 
rights   to   another   person    who   satisfies   the 
eligibility    requirements    prescribed    by    the 
Secretary,  such  new  cooperative  member  may 
qualify  for  assistance  payments  vipon  the  fil- 
ing  of    an    application    with   respect    to   the 
dwelling  unit  involved  to  be  occupied  by  him : 
Provided  further.  That  assistance  payments 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  a  dwelling  unit 
in    an    existing    cooperative    project    which 
meets  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  nxay 
prescribe,    if    the   family   qualifies   as   a   dis- 
placed family,  as  defined  In  section  221  (f  i .  or 
a  family  which  includes  five  or  more  minor 
persons,  or  a  family  occupying  low-rent  pub- 
lic   housing:     Provided    further.    That    the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  attributable  to  the 
dwelling  unit  shall  Involve  a  principal  obli- 
gation not   in   excess  ol   $15,000    («17.500   in 
any   geographical   area   where   the   Secretary 
authorizes  an  increase  on  the  basis  ol  a  find- 
ing that  cost  levels  so  require),  except  that 
wtith  respect  to  any  family  with  five  or  more 
persons  the  foregoing  limits  shall  be  $17,500 
and  $20,000.  respectively. 

"(c)  The  assistance  payments  to  a  mort- 
gagee by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  mort- 
gagor shall  be  made  during  such  time  as 
the  mortgagor  shall  continue  to  occupy  the 
property  which  sectires  the  mortgage:  Pro- 
vided, That  assistance  payments  may  be 
made  on  behalf  of  a  homeowner  who  as- 
sumes a  mortgage  insured  under  subsection 
(ji(4)  with  respect  to  which  assistance  pay- 
ments have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  pre- 
vious owner,  if  the  homeowner  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  as  eligible  for  receiving  such 
•assistance.  The  payment  shall  be  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  balance  ol  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  interest,  .taxes,  insurance,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium  due  under  the 
mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  applying 
20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagors  Income;  or 
"(2)  ttie  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  interest. 
and  mortgage  insurance  premium  which  the 
mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage  and  the  monthly  payment  for  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  which  the  mortgagor  would 
be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  were  to 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  1  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(d)  Assistance  payments  to  a  mortgagee 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  family  hold- 
ing membership  In  a  cooperative  association 
operating  a  housing  project  shall  be  made 


onlv  during  such  time  as  the  family  is  an 
occupant  i>i  f-iich  project  and  shall  be  in 
aniount.s  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  for- 
mula set  lorlh  m  subsection  ici  applying  tne 
cooperative  member's  proportionate  share  ol 
the  obligation!-  under  tlie  project  mortgage  to 
the  Hems  specified  in  the  formula 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  include  In  the 
payment  i«  the  mortgagee  such  amount,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  computed  under  sub- 
section (ci.  id),  or  (jM7l.  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  reimburse  the  mortgagee  lor 
Its  expenses  in  liandling  the  mortgage 

■ill  Procedures  ."-haU  be  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  lor  recertifications  of  the  mort- 
ftagor's  (or  cooperative  members  i  income  at 
intervals  ol  two  years  i  or  at  shorter  intervals 
where  the  Secretary  deems  is  desirable  I  for 
the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  amount  of  such 
assistance  payments  within  the  limits  ol  the 
formula  described  in  subsection  ( c  i 

•■|g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  sales  price  of.  or  other  consideration 
paid  in  connection  with,  the  purchase  by  a 
homeowner  of  the  property  with  respect  to 
which  assistance  payments  are  to  be  made 
IS  not  increased  above  the  appraised  value 
on  which  the  maximum  mortgage  which 
the  Secretary  will  insure  is  computed. 

"(h)  (li  "There  are  authorized  to  lie  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
including  such  strnis  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  the  assistance  payments  under  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to  make  such 
payments  shall  not  exceed  amounts  approved 
in  appropriation  Acts,  and  payments  pur- 
suant to  such  contracts  shall  not  exceed  t75.- 
000.000  per  annum  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  which 
maximum  dollar  amount  shall  be  increased 
by  $100,000,000  on  July  1.  1969.  and  by 
$125,000,000.  on  July  1.  1970 

"i2)   Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  of  lissistance  payments  author- 
ized to  be  contracted  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  appropriation  Acts  shall  be  contracted  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  families  whose  Incomes 
at   the   time   of    their   initial   occupancy   ex- 
ceed 135  per  centum  of  the  maximum  Income 
limits  which  can  be  esuiblished  in  the  area, 
pursuant  to  the  limitations  prescribed  in  sec- 
tions 2(2)    and    15(7)  (b)  nil    of   the   United 
States  Housing   Act   of    1937.   for   initial   oc- 
cupancy   in    public    housing    dwellings,    but 
the  incomes  of  such  families  at  the  time  of 
their    Initial    occupancy    shall    In    no    case 
exceed  90  per  centum  ol  the  limits  prescribed 
by   the   Secretary   for   occupants   of   projects 
financed  wath  mortgages  insured  under  sec- 
tion  221(d)(3)    which   bear   interest   at   the 
below-market  interest  rate  prescribed  in  the 
proviso    of    section    221ld)i5).    The    limita- 
tions  prescribed  in   this  paragraph  shall  be 
administered  by  the   Secretary  so  as  to  ac- 
cord   a    preference   to   those   families   whose 
incomes    are    within    the   lowest    practicable 
limits    for    achieving    homeownershlp    with 
assistance    under     this     section.     The     Sec- 
retary shall  report  annually  to  the  respective 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate   and   House   ol    Representatives   with 
respect  to  the  income  levels  of  families  <jn 
behalf    of    which    assistance   payments   have 
been  inade  under  this  section. 

•■i3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  lb)  (2)  and  iiii3iiA)  with 
respect  to  the  prior  construction  or  re- 
habilitation of  a  dwelling,  or  of  the  project 
in  which  there  is  a  dwelling  unit,  for  which 
assistance  payments  may  be  made,  and  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(Jill)  authorizing  the  purchase  of  housing 
which  IS  neither  deteriorating  nor  sub- 
standard, not  more  than — 

"(A)  25  per  centtim  of  the  total  amount 
of  contracts  for  assistance  payments  author- 
ized by  appropriation  Acts  to  be  made  prior 
to  July  1.  1969. 

"(B)  15  per  centum  ol  the  total  additional 
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amount  ->f  contracts  for  oMlstance  payment* 
authorized  by  appropriations  Acts  to  be  made 
prior  to  July  I.  1970    and 

,C)  10  per  centum  of  the  toUl  .iddUlonal 
amount  of  contracts  for  assurance  payments 
authorized  by  appropriations  Acts  to  be  made 
prior  to  July  1.  1971 

may  be  made  with  respect  to  eiutini?  dwell- 
insis.  or  dwelling  units  In  existing  projects 

,  1  M  1  I  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
appllc*Uon  by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  a 
mortgage  emecuted  by  a  mortgaijor  who  meet« 
the  eligibility  requirements  f  >r  AMisumce 
pavmenu  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under 
subsecuon  ib).  Conunltmenta  for  the  Insur- 
ance i>f  such  mortgages  may  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  dale  'f  their  execution 
or  disbursement  thereon.  up<3n  .such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe 

■  I  J  I  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this 
subsection,  a  mortgage  .shall  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  section  XJlidi.il  jt  234(c). 
except  as  such  requirements  are  mtxliJled 
by  This  subsection 

,Ji  A  mortgage  to  be  .nsured  under  this 
subaectlon  shall — 

{^.\i    involve      a      single-family      dweliin« 
which    h»s'be«n   approved    iiy   the  Secrct*ry 
pr.'ir    to    the    beglnmng    of   construction    or 
aubstaJitlal    rehabllltauon.    lt    a    two-tamlly 
dwelling  one  of  the  unite    >f  which  is  to  be 
occupied    bv    the    owner    il    the    dwelling    Is 
pturrhased  with  the  assuuaiice  nf  a  nonprofit 
ori?anl^i»tlon  and  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
pri'T    to    the    be(?lnnini?    i>f    subsuuulal    re- 
habUltallon.  or  a  one-fanuly  unit  in  a  con- 
dominium  project    I  together  with   an   undi- 
vided  interest  m  tlie  common  areas  and   ta- 
clllilea  serving  the  project i   which  u  rele»se<l 
from  a  multlfamlly  project,  the  loiistructlon 
or    substantial    rehabilitation    -rf    which    has 
been    completed    within    two    years    prli  r    to 
the    ti:in«    "f    the   application    f-T   .ia«lst*nce 
pa\-ments   with   respect   to  t.uch   lamily  unit 
and  the  unit  tiMB  had  no  previous  ucctipant 
other   than    the   mortgagor     I'rmuifd.   That 
the  mortgage  may  involve   ui  existing  dwell- 
ing or  a  famllv  unit  in  an  existing  .condomin- 
ium project  which  meets  such  standards  as 
the   Secretary    may    preecnbe,    if    the    mort- 
gagor  quallhes  .is   a  di.splace*!   lamllv   -is  de- 
tlned    m   section   2JMi,   or   a   family    which 
include*    rive     >r    more    minor    persons,    ^tr   a 
family    occupy,  ng    low -rent    public    housing 
Proiided    further.    That    the    mortgage    m*T 
involve  .ui  existing  dwelling  or  .i  family  unit 
in   in  e.\lstlng  condominium  project  If  asslsl- 
aaice    payments    have    been    made    on    behalf 
of    the    previous   owner     'f    the   dwelling    or 
l^aiuly   ur.it   wuh   respect  to  .i  mortgage   in- 
iured     under     subsection       j)i4i        Promd^d 
fu'tht'r.    That    the   mortgage   m*y    involve   a 
dwelling  unit  in   an  exisung  project  covered 
bv  .1  m->rtgage  insured  under  section  236  or 
in  an  existing  project  receiving  the  benefits 
of   Unanclal   assistance    under  section    101    'jf 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1^65. 

"(B)  where  it  :s  to  -over  i  iine-fiimi;y 
unit  In  a  condominium  project  have  a  pnn- 
cipal  otoligauon  nut  exceeding  ♦15.000  •17- 
5o<J  in  any  geographical  area  where  the  Sec- 
retary authorizes  an  uicrease  •>n  the  basis 
of  a  flnding  that  cost  levels  so  requirei.  ex- 
cept that  with  respect  to  any  family  with 
five  or  more  persons  the  foregoing  limits 
shall  be  »i7,500  and  »20.iX)iJ  respectively,  and 
■•iCi  be  executed  by  ,i  murtgii^or  wh  j 
shall  ;»ave  paid  i  i  in  the  case  of  any  family 
wnose  in'-otne  is  not  In  excess  of  135  per 
centum  of  the  maximum  income  .imits  which 
can  be  established  in  the  area,  pursu.mt  to 
the  limltatlooa  prescribed  In  sections  2i2i 
.uid  16i7i  ibi  111)  of  the  United  .stAtea  Hou.s- 
.n<  Act  of  1937.  for  initial  occupancy  m 
public  housing  dwelling,  at  least  (200.  or 
1 11 1  in  th*  caa«  of  any  other  family,  at  least 
3  per  centum  (or  such  larger  amount  a»  the 
Secretary  may  requirei  of  the  Secretarr'i 
astimsts   ot   the  cost   of    acquisition,    which 


amount   i  In  c*sh  or  Its  equivalent)   In  either  under  thl,  paragraph  mortgages  executed  to 

r;^,Il!V.  r,.^,!^  armlled  for  the  Davment  of  finance   the   sale  of    Individual   dwellings  to 

'^t'^en"  VJ^  T<iVmMp.^nX.    for  lower  Income  purchaser,  as  provided  In  ...b- 
taxes    hayjird  insurance,  mortgage  Insurance 


premiums    and  other  prepaid  expenses 

•ijld)  In  .iddltlon  to  mortgages  insured 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (li.  ths 
Secretary  Is  authorized  upon  application  by 
t.^ie  mortgagee,  to  in.sure  a  mortgage  (Includ- 
ing advances  under  such  mortgage  during 
rehivblliutloni  which  Is  executed  by  a  non- 
pr<  nt  organization  or  public  (xxly  or  itgency 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  housing,  and  the 
rehabilitation   of   such    housing   if    It   Is   de- 


par;igraph  (A»    Any  such  mortgage  shall  — 

•  (1)  be  In  a  principal  amount  not  In  ex- 
cess of  that  portion  of  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  blanket  mortgage  covering 
the  property  which  Is  allocable  to  the  in- 
dividual dwelling  involved. 

•  ill)  bear  interest  ut  the  same  r.it*  as  th.- 
bUnket  mortgage;  and 

•  iiill  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  }>erlodlc  payments  within  a  term  equal  to 
the  remaining  term  i  determined  without  re- 
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terloratlng   or  subsUnd.ird.    for   subsequent      gard   lo  subparagraph   lEl)   of  such  blanket 
resale     to    lower    Income     home    purchasers      mortgage 


who  meet  the  fllglblUty  requirements  for 
;vsslst.ihce  payments  prescribed  by  the 
.Secretary  under  subsection  (b».  Commit- 
ments for  the  Insurance  of  such  mortgages 
may  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the 
date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon,  upon  su.-h  terms  and  conditions 
.is  the  Secretiry   may  pre.scrlbe 

•  (2)  To  be  eligible  f.ir  Insurance  under 
paragraph  1 1  of  this  subsection,  a  mortgage 
.shall -- 

-lAi  be  executed  by  a  private  nonprofit 
-rpmlzntlon  or  pubilc  body  or  agency 
ap;iroved  by  the  Secretary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  purch.ase  (With 
the  intention  of  subsequent  resalei.  and  re- 
habilitation where  the  housing  Involved  U 
deteriorating  or  substandard,  of  property 
comprising  one  or  more  tracts  or  parcels, 
whether  or  not  contiguous  consisting  of  (1) 
four  or  more  single-family  dwellings  of  de- 
tached, semidetached,  or  row  construction, 
or  ill)  four  or  more  one-family  units  In  a 
structure  or  strtictures  for  which  a  plan  of 
family  unit  ownership  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  established:  except  that  In  a  case  not 
lnv(>lvlng  the  rehabilitation  of  deteriorating 
or  uibstand.ird  housing  the  property  pur- 
chased may  consist  of  one  •  jr  more  such 
dwellings  or  units; 

■  B)  be  in  .1  principal  amount  not  ex- 
ree<lmg  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
it  the  time  of  Its  purchase  under  the  mort- 
itage  plus  the  estimated  cost  of  .iny 
re.'i.ibllltatlon: 

,Ci  bear  interest  i  exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  .ind  service  charge.  If 
any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  mot  In  excess  of  a  per  centum),  on 
the  imount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market; 
Di  provide  for  complete  .imortizatlon 
subject  to  paragraph  (4)  (En  by  periodic 
p.ivments  within  such  term  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe;   and 

•lE)  provide  for  the  release  of  Individual 
single-family  dwellings  from  the  lien  of  the 
mortgage  upon  their  sale  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  i4i 

3)  .N'o  mortgage  ^hal!  be  Insured  tinder 
paragraph  I  I  i  unless  the  mortgagor  shall 
h;-ive  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  A)  the  property  Involved 
is  l.icateil  m  a  neighborhood  which  Is  suf- 
ficiently stable  and  contains  su.Tlctent  public 
facilities  and  amenities  to  support  long-term 
values,  or  iBi  the  purchase  or  rehablUt-itlon 
of  such  property  plus  the  mortgagor  s  related 
activities  and  the  .activities  of  other  owners 
of  housing  in  the  neighborhood,  together 
with  actions  to  be  taken  bv  public  authori- 
ties, win  l>e  of  such  scope  and  quality  as  to 
give  reasonable  promise  that  a  st.ible  en- 
vironment will  be  created  In  the  neighbor- 
hood 

i4i  ,Ai  No  uiortgage  shall  be  Insured  un- 
der paragraph  i  1  i  unless  the  mortgagor  en- 
ters into  an  a>?reemeiit  .satisfactory  to  the 
.secreury  that  it  will  offer  lo  .sell  the  dwell- 
ings involved,  alter  purchase  and  upon  com- 
pletion i.f  .my  rehabilltati.'n  'o  lower  in- 
come individuals  or  fainillea  meeting  tne 
eligibility  requirements  established  by  the 
Secretary  under  subsection   (b) 

.  Bi     rhe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  insure 


C)  The  price  for  which  any  Individual 
dwelling  Is  sold  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  in  an  amount  equal  to  tliat  portion  of  thf 
unpaid  principal  balance  of  the  blanket  mort- 
gage covering  the  property  which  Is  alloca- 
ble to  the  dwelling  plus  such  additional 
amount,  not  less  than  »200  (which  may  be 
applied  in  whole  or  In  part  toward  closing 
cosu  and  may  be  paid  In  cash  or  Its  equiv- 
alent), as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to 
tie  reasonable 

■  ,D(  Upon  the  sale  under  this  paragraph 
of  any  individual  dwelling,  such  dwelling 
shall  be  released  from  the  lien  of  the  blanket 
mortgage  L'nUl  all  of  the  Individual  dwell- 
ings In  the  property  covered  by  the  blanket 
mortgage  have  been  sold,  the  mortgagor  shall 
hold  and  oi>erate  the  dwellings  remaining 
unsold  at  any  given  time.  In  such  nuinner 
and  under  such  terms  as  the  Secretary  may 
pres«-ribe  as  though  they  constituted  rental 
units. 

lE'  Upon  the  sale  under  this  paragraph 
of  all  the  individual  dwellings  In  the  prop- 
erty covered  by  the  blanket  mortgage  ana 
the  release  of  all  individual  dwellings  from 
the  lien  of  the  blanket  mortgage,  the  insur- 
ance of  the  blanket  mortgage  shall  be  terml- 
i.ated  and  no  adjusted  premium  charge  shall 
be  charged  by  the  Secretary  i.:pon  such 
termination. 

.5)  Where  the  Secretary  has  approved  a 
plan  of  family  unit  <.wnershlp.  the  terms 
smgle-famllv  dwelling',  slngle-fanilly  dwell- 
ings', individual  dwelling',  and  individual 
dwellings'  .shall  mean  a  family  unit  or  fam- 
llv units,  together  with  the  undivided  in- 
terest lor  interests  I  In  the  common  areaa 
and  facilities 

•  (6i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  single-family  dwelling'  and  'single- 
family  dwellings'  i  except  for  purposes  of 
paracraph  (5m  shall  include  a  iwo-famllv 
dwelling  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  If  one  of  the  units  Is  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  owner 

■  .7i  In  addition  to  the  assistance  pay- 
ments authorized  under  subsection  (bl.  the 
Secretary  may  make  such  payments  to  (i 
mortgagee  on  behalf  of  a  nonprofit  creaniza- 
lion  or  public  body  or  agency  which  is  .i 
mortgagor  under  the  provisions  of  paragmpl' 
il)  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  'he  differ- 
ence between  the  monthly  payment  for  prin- 
cipal Interest  and  mortgage  Insun.nce  pre- 
mium which  the  mortgagor  Is  obligated  to 
pay  under  the  mortgage  and  the  monthly 
pavment  for  principal  and  interest  such 
imrtg.igor  would  be  obligsted  to  pay  If  the 
mortgage  were  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
oi  1  per  centum  per  annum. 

i8i  -A  mort«.ige  covering  property  which 
Is  not  deteriorating  or  substandard  may  be 
insured  under  this  subsection  only  if  it  is 
situated  in  an  area  In  which  mortgi\ges  may 
be  insured  under  .section  2'2I  (  h  i 

"(k»  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
.Ulocate  and  tran.-<fer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, for  use  I  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  section)  m  rural 
areas  and  small  towns,  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  total  authority  to  contract  to  make 
assistance  payments  as  approTCd  in  appro- 
prtauon  .Acts  under  subaectlon  (h)'l). 

Ill  In  determining  the  income  of  any  per- 
s»m   tor    ihe   purposes  of   this  section,   there 


shall  be  deducted  an  amount  equal  to  $300 
lor  each  minor  person  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  immediate  family  of  such  person  and 
living  With  such  family,  and  the  earnings  of 
any  such  minor  person  shall  not  be  Included 
111  the  income  of  such  person  or  his  family. 

(bull  Section  221(di(2i(Ai  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  IS  amended- 

( Ai  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  (I)  •i^.- 
500"  and  msertinp  In  lieu  thereof  •'not  to 
exceed  (II  $15,000  (or  $17,500.  if  the  mort- 
gagor's family  includes  hve  or  more  per- 
sons) ';  and  .iRAon  • 

(Bl  bv  striking  out  'not  to  exceed  $15,000 
in   the  second  proviso  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  to  exceed  $17,500  (or  $20,000  U 
the  mortgagors  family  includes  five  or  more 

persons  I '"  v.    «„.   i,r 

(21    Section    221(di(2i(B)    of   such   Act   Is 

"Ta)  by  inserting  ".  in  cash  or  Its  equiva- 
lent "  before  the  semicolon  after  "acquisition 
cost  "  in  the  first  proviso;  and 

,Bi  bv  inserting  belore  the  semicolon  after 
■appraised  value"  ;.t  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "  Provided  lurther.  That,  if  the 
mortgagor  Is  the  owner  luid  an  occupant  of 
the  property,  such  mortgagor  shall  to  tne 
maximum  extent  feasible  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  the  value  of  his  labor 
as  equity  In  such  dwelling  " 

(cid)  Section  '221 1  huSuB)  (il)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•'(ID  bear  Interest  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
principal  mortgage  or  such  lower  rate,  not 
less  than  1  per  centum,  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  if  in  his  Judgment  the  purchasers 
Income  Is  sufficienUy  low  to  Justify  the  lower 
rate  and  provide  for  complete  amortization 
Within  a  term  equal  to  the  remaining  term 
(determined  without  regard  to  subparagraph 
(E))  of  such  principal  mortgage:  Provided. 
That,  il  the  rate  of  interest  initially  pre- 
scribed IS  less  than  the  rate  borne  by  the 
principal  mortgage  and  the  purchaser  s  in- 
come (as  determined  on  the  basis  of  peri- 
odic review)  subsequently  rises,  the  rate  ol 
interest  so  prescribed  shall  be  increased 
(but  not  above  the  rate  borne  by  such  prin- 
cipal mortgage),  under  regulations  of  the 
secretary  to  the  extent  appropriate  to  re- 
flect the  increase  In  such  income,  and  the 
mortgage  shall  so  provide  " 

(2)  secuon  221(h)(4)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$20,000,000-  and 
inserting   in    Ueu    thereof    '  $50. 000. 000' . 

(3)  Section  221(h)  of  such  Act  Is  lurther 
ionended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph; 

•(61  m  addition  to  the  mortgages  that  may 
be  insured  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (6), 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  insure  under 
this  subsection  at  any  time  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  mortgages  which  are  exe- 
cuted by  individuals  or  families  that  meet 
the  income  criteria  prescribed  In  paragraph 
(5)  (A)  and  are  executed  for  the  purpose  ol 
financing  the  rehabilitation  or  Improvement 
of  single-family  dwellings  of  detached,  semi- 
detached, or  row  construction  that  are  owned 
and  occupied  In  each  instance  by  a  mortga- 
gor who  has  purchased  the  dwelling  iromA 
nonprofit  organizaUon  of  the  type  described 
in  this  subsection.  To  be  eUgible  lor  such 
insurance,  a  mortgage  shall — 

(A)  be  In  a  principal  amotmt  not  exceeo- 
ing  the  lesser  of  $15,000  or  the  sum  ol  the 
estimated  cost  of  repair  and  rehabilitation 
and  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value  ol 
the  property  before  repair  and  rehablUtaUon, 
except  that  In  no  case  involving  refinancing 
shall  such  mortgage  exceed  such  estimated 
cost  of  repair  and  rehabilltoUon  and  the 
.imount  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary)  re- 
quu-ed  to  refinance  existing  indebtedness 
secured  by  the  property; 

"(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Insurance  and  service  charge.  If 
any)  at  3  per  centum  per  annum  or  such 
lower  rate,  not  less  than  1  per  centum,  as  tlie 


Secretary  may  prescribe  if  In  his  Judgment 
the  mortgagor's  income  Is  svifficiently  low  to 
justify  the  lower  rate:  Provided.  That.  If  the 
rate  of  interest  initially  prescribed  is  less 
than  3  per  centum  per  annum  and  the  mort- 
gagor's Income  (as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  periodic  review)  subsequently  rises,  the 
rate  shall  be  Increased  (but  not  above  3  per 
centum),  under  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
to  the  extent  appropriate  to  rellect  the  m- 
cre.ase  in  such  income,  and  the  mortgage 
shall  so  provide; 

"(C)  involve  a  mortgagor  that  shall  have 
paid  on  account  ol  the  i)roperty  at  the  time 
of  the  rehabilitation  such  amount  (which 
shall  not  be  less  than  $200  m  cash  or  us 
equivalent,  but  which  may  be  applied  m 
whole  or  in  part  toward  closing  costs)  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine  to  be  reasonable 
and    appropriate    under    the    circumstances; 

and 

"(D)  contain  a  provision  that    if  the  low- 
income  mortgagor  does  not  continue  to  oc- 
cupy   the    property,    the    interest    rate   shall 
increase  to  the  highest  rate  permissible  under 
this  section  and  the  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary effective  at  the  time  the  commitment 
was  Issued  lor  insurance  of  the  mortgage;  ex- 
cept that  the  increase  in  interest  rate  shall 
not  be  apphcable  if  the  property  Is  sold  and 
the  purchaser  is    i  i   a  nonprofit  organization 
which  has  been  engaged  in  purchasing  and 
rehabilitating    deteriorating    and    cubstand- 
ard  housing  with   financing   under   a   mort- 
gage  Insured    under   paragraph    ( 1 )    of    this 
subsection,  (il)  a  public  housing  agency  hav- 
ing   Jurisdiction    under    the    United    States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  over  the  area  where  the 
dwelling    Is    located,    or    nil)    a    low-income 
purchaser  approved  lor  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  by  the  Secretary  ' 

(4)  The  purchase  of  any  Individual 
dwelling,  sold  by  a  nonprofit  organization 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  221 
(h)  (5)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  may  be 
financed  with  a  mortgage  insured  under  the 
provisions  of  section  235(J)(4)  of  such  Act. 
but  such  mortgage  shall  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  provided  in  section  235(])(2)(C)  of 
such  Act. 

(d)  Section  212(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  section  235(J)(1)"  after 
"subsection    (h)(1)"   each   place   it   appears, 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  provide,  or 
contract  with  public  or  private  organizations 
to  provide,  such  budget,  debt  management. 
and  related  counseling  services  to  mort- 
gagors whose  mortgages  are  insured  under 
section  235(1)  or  235(J)  (4)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assist  such  mortgagors  in  meeting  the 
responsibilities  ol  homeownership.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
ol  this  subsection. 

CREDIT    ASSISTANCE 

SBC  102.  (a)  Title  II  ol  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
236  (as  added  by  section  201  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"SPKCIAL   MORTGAGE   INSURANCE    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  237.  (a)  The  purpose  ol  this  section 
Is  to  help  provide  adequate  housing  for  1am- 
llies  of  low  and  moderate  Income,  including 
those  who.  for  reasons  ol  credit  history,  ir- 
regular income  patterns  caused  by  seasonal 
employment,  or  other  lactors.  are  unable  to 
meet  the  credit  requirements  ol  the  Secretary 
for  the  purchase  of  a  single-family  home  fi- 
nanced by  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
203  220.  221.  234.  or  235(J)(4),  but  who. 
through  the  incenUve  ol  homeownership  and 
counseling  assistance,  appear  to  be  able  to 
achieve  homeownership. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  upon  ap- 
pUcatlon  by  the  mortgagee  to  instire  under 
this  secUon  any  mortgage  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 


•■(c)  To  be  eligible  for  insurance  under  this 
secUon.  a  mortgage  shall — 

■■(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  section  203. 
(except  subsection  (ml).  220(d  i  (3  i(  Ai .  221 
(d)(2).  221(h)(5l.  221(11.  234ici.  or  235(J) 
(41.  except  as  such  requirements  are  modi- 
tied  bv  this  section; 

"(2)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (includ- 
ing .such  initial  service  charges,  and  such 
appraisal,  inspection,  and  other  lees,  as  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  i  In  an  ami.unt  not  to 
exceed  $'l5,000^  Provided.  That  the  SecreUiry 
may  increase  the  amount  to  not  exceed  $17.- 
500'  in  any  geographical  area  where  he  finds 
that  cost  levels  so  require:  Provided  further. 
That  no  mortgage  meeting  the  requirements 
ol  section  203(hl  or  203(11  shall  be  eligible 
lor  insurance  under  this  section  If  Its  pnnci- 
pal  obligation  is  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
limius  prescribed  in  such  secUon; 

■■|3i    be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who  the 
secretary   has   determined,   after   a    lull    and 
complete  study  of  the  case,  would  not  be  an 
acceptable  credit  risk  for  mortgage  insurance 
purpo.ses  under  section  203.  2'20,  221.  234.  or 
235(j)(4i,    because    of    his    credit    standing, 
debt  obligations,  total  annual  income,  or  in- 
come characteristics,  but  who  the  Secretary 
IS  satisfied   would   be   a  reasonably  satisfac- 
tory credit  risk,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
suited  in  subsection  (a) ,  If  he  were  to  receive 
budget,  debt  management,  and  related  coun- 
seling:     Proridfd.     That,      in      determining 
whether  the  mortgagor  is  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory credit  risk,  the  Secreuiry  shall  review 
the    credit    history   ol    the    applicant    giving 
special  consideration  to  those  delinquent  ac- 
counts which  were  ultimately  paid  by  the  ap- 
plicant and  to  extenuating  factors  which  may 
have  caused  credit  accounts  of  the  applicant 
to  become  delinquent;  and  the  Secretary  shall 
also    give    special    consideration    to    income 
characteristics  of  applicants  whose  total  in- 
come over  the  two  years  prior  to  their  ap- 
plications has  remained  at  levels  of  eligibil- 
ity (as  required  under  paragraph  (4»  of  this 
subsection),  but  who.  because  of  the  charac- 
ter ol  their  seasonal  employment  or  for  other 
reasons,  have  not  maintained  continuous  em- 
ployment  under   one   employer   during   that 

time;  and 

"(4)  require  monthly  payments  which,  in 
combination  with  local  real  estate  taxes  on 
the  property  involved,  do  not  exceed  25  per 
centum  ol  the  applicant's  Income,  based  on 
his  average  monthly  income  during  the  year 
prior  to  his  apphcatlon  or  the  average 
monthly  income  during  the  three  years  prior 
to  his  application,  whichever  Is  higher. 

•■(d|  The  Secretary  shall  give  prelerence 
in  approving  mortgage  Insurance  applica- 
tions under  this  section  to  lamllies  living 
in  publlc  housing  units,  especially  those 
families  required  to  leave  public  housing 
because  their  incomes  have  risen  beyond 
the  maximum  prescribed  Income  limits,  and 
families  eligible  for  residence  in  Public 
housing  who  have  been  displaced  from  fed- 
erally assisted  urban  renewal  areas. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide or  contract  with  publlc  or  private 
organizations  to  provide,  such  budget,  debt 
management,  and  related  counseling  services 
to  mortgagors  whose  mortgages  are  insured 
under  this  section  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  objectives  ol  this  sec- 
tion The  Secretary  may  also  provide  such 
counseling  to  otherwise  eligible  lamllleB  who 
lack  sufficient  funds  to  supply  a  downpay- 
ment  to  help  them  to  save  an  amount  nec- 
essary for  that  purpose. 

••(1)  The  aggregate  principal  balance  or 
all  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section  and 
outstanding  at  one  time  shall  not  exceed 
$200,000,000.  , 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  stxms  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  ol  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section."  „ 

(b)  Section  226  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "236(1),  237," 
after  "234,". 
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•  KLAXATtON    or    MOarCACB    tNSrHANrS    RECJTHC- 
MBN-ra   IS    OBIITMM    VMAJf    NllGHBUR  MOOOB 

Set-  103  <>i  Stectlon  223  of  the  National 
Housing  Art  la  amended  by  addlni^  at  th« 
end  thereof  a  new  subaecllon  as  folloWB 

•■(61  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  [>roTl- 
sl'.na  of  this  title  except  section  -'13.  and 
without  regard  to  llmUatlon*  .ip<in  eligibility 
contained  In  any  section  of  -.his  title  the 
.Secretary  la  authorl/^ed  upon  application 
by  the  mortgagee  to  insure  under  any  sec- 
tion of  this  title  a  mort(?age  executed  m  con- 
nection with  the  repair  rehabilitation  con- 
struction, or  purchase  of  property  located 
in  an  older  declining  urban  area  In  which 
the  conditions  are  such  that  one  or  more 
of  the  eligibility  requirements  applicable  to 
the  section  of  this  title  under  which  Insur- 
ince  is  sought  could  not  be  met  if  the  Sec- 
retary flnds  that  II  the  area  is  reasonably 
viable  (giving  considemtlnn  to  the  need  f'T 
pr  .vldlng  adequate  hovislng  for  families  of 
l,,w  .*nd  moderate  income  In  such  area  and 
(->!  the  property  is  .m  acceptable  r1.sk  In 
view  if  such  consideration  The  insurance 
of  .1  mortgage  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shail  be  tfte  obligation  of  the  Special  Risk 
Insurance  Pund   ' 

!.bi    Section  203' li    of  such  Act  Is  repealed 

3PSCIAI.  RISK  INSURANCI  FUND 

Sec  104  'ai  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Art  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
237  as  added  by  section  11)2  of  this  Act  > 
the  following  new  section 

••PAYMEMT     'F  INSIRAN<.-i:  —  SPTCIAL  RISK 
INSfRANil  rXTNO 

•Sec  2J8  V  ill  Any  mortgagee  under 
a  mortgage  lIl^ured  under  section  235il). 
235  ;  I  i-ti.  or  237  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  beneflta  of  the  insurance  as  provided 
\n  section  204(ii  with  respect  to  mort- 
gviges  insured  under  section  203  The 
provisions  of  subsections  'bi.  ici.  (d>. 
ig..  iji.  and  iki.  of  section  204  shall 
be  applicable  to  mortgages  insured  under 
section  23oil  .  230(J ''■»•■  "-"■  ^^"^  except  that 
a.l  references  Uierem  to  the  'Mutual  Mort- 
gage Insurance  Fund'  -.hall  be  construed  to 
refer  "o  the  Special  Rlslc  Insurance  Fund', 
and  all  references  therein  to  section  203 
shiU  be  const r'led  to  refer  to  section  235ili. 
23oiJ)t4i.  or  J37    .13  m.iv  be  appropriate 

••i2)  Any  mort.{agee  unJer  \  mortgage  in- 
sured tinder  section  iSoiJiili  or  236  .shall 
be  entitled  -o  receive  the  beneflta  of  insur- 
ance id  provided  m  iecuon  J07  g  i  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  ins-.irevl  ander  section  207. 
The  provisions  of  subsecUons  di.  ei.  ihi. 
111.  ( J ) ,  I  k  1 .  ill.  and  i  n  i  of  section  207  shall 
be  ippUcable  to  mortgages  Insured  under 
lectlon  235.JI  ;>  or  2JtJ  except  th.it  .i.l 
rererences  therein  tu  the  Uencrii  IiLsurance 
Fund  shai;  be  coiutrued  •.o  refer  u>  Uie  Spe- 
ci.il  Risk  Iiiiuruuce  Fund  .wid  the  premium 
charge  provided  in  section  207  Ji  shall  b« 
payable  only  m  c;u>h  or  Uebeniuxrs  of  the 
Speci.i;  Risk  Insurance  fund 

J I  In  lieu  of  'he  amount  of  insurnnoe 
benetlts  computed  purs.iant  to  imragraph 
^\^  .jr  '2i  of  uiu  tubseciion  the  secreury. 
Ill  111*  .lucre^.loh  iUid  in  aford.ince  with  iuch 
regu.a'loiu  .u  he  may  proatnbe  may.  iwlUi 
re«pecl  to  aiiy  niort^att*  'oan  ,u;nuired  by 
himi  compute  »nd  ,>uy  liuurrtiice  oonenu 
to  the  morlgngee  n  a  t oui,  .unouiit,  eq'ial  to 
the  unpaid  prmcipai  'jai.vnce  jE  the  loan  plus 
any  accrued  Imprest,  uid  aiiy  advaucea  ap- 
proved by  Uit  SecretAry  .mil  made  previously 
by  the  mortgagee  under  the  provisions  uf 
the  mort^-a^. 

bi  There  Is  hereby  creaud  a  Special  Risk 
huuranca  Fund    (hereinafter   referred   to  as 

he  fund' I  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary M  a  r«volvtng  fond  for  carrying  i>  it 
-.he  mortcag*  laauranc*  obllgmUona  of  sec- 
tions 223(6).  aaaiaiiS).  ass.  a3«,  and  237. 
and  the  Secretary  La  hereby  author. zed  to  ad- 
vance to  Um  fund  the  sum  of  IS. 000  000  from 
the  aen«ral  Insurazus*  Fund  established  pur- 


suant to  the  prfwl.slons  of  section  519  Such 
advance  shall  be  repayable  at  such  times  and 
at  such  rales  of  interest  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appruprlate  I'remlum  charges,  ad- 
justed premium  charges,  inspection  and  other 
fees  service  charges  .mrt  -inv  other  In- 
come re<-elved  by  the  .Se<retarv  under  sec- 
tions 23:11  e  i  233i  aM  2  i  235  236  ind  237  to- 
gether with  ill  earnings  on  the  assets  of  the 
fund  shall  be  creillted  to  the  !und  All  i>ay- 
ments  made  pursUL^iit  to  claims  or  mortgagees 
with  respect  to  mortgnges  insured  under  sec- 
tions 233iRlia».  235.  236.  and  237  or  pursu- 
ant to  section  223iei.  cash  adjustments,  the 
principal  of  and  interest  paid  on  debentures 
which  are  the  obligation  of  the  fund,  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  <->t  aa 
a  consequence  of  the  acquisition  and  disposal 
of  property  acquired  under  such  sections, 
and  all  administrative  expenses  in  connec- 
tlrin  with  the  mortgage  insurance  operaUons 
under  such  sections  shall  be  paid  out  t>f  the 
fund  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  needed  from  time  to 
time  lo  cover  los-ses  sustained  by  the  fund 
in  carrying  out  the  mortgage  Insurance  ob- 
ligations of  sections  223.  ei.  233(aM2l.  235. 
236  and  237  Moneys  m  the  fund  not  needed 
for  current  operaUorvs  of  the  fund  shall  be 
deposiU'd  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Uixlled 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  or  Invested 
m  bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or  In  bonds 
or  other  obllgaUons  guaranteed  by.  the 
United  States  Tlie  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  may 
purchase  in  the  of)en  market  debentures 
which  are  the  obligation  of  the  fund.  Such 
purchases  shall  be  made  at  a  price  which  will 
provide  an  investment  yield  of  not  less  than 
the  yield  obtained  from  other  investments 
aulhorlited  by  this  secUon  Debentures  so 
purchased  shall  be  canceled  and  not  re- 
issued ' 

.  hi  Section  224  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  or  secUon  233  "  and  inserUng 
m   lieu  thereof    'section  233.  or  section  238' 

ICI  Section  519iei  of  such  .Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "section  21Jiki  '  the  lol- 
lowing:  '.  or  the  provisions  of  sections  223 
lei.  233ltt)  (2).  235.  238  and  237 '. 

CONDOMINIUM      AND      COdPEaATIVTt      OWNMISHIP 

roa  LOW  AND  MootaA-n  inchii  families 
Sec     105     ia»    SecUon  221   of   the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  two  new  subsections  as  follows: 

inil)  The  .Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  aiiv  pn>Ject  involving  a  mortgage 
insured  under  subsection  >  d  I  i  3  i  which  bears 
mtereat  .it  the  below-market  Interest  rate 
prescribed  In  the  proviso  of  subsection  (di 
(5i  to  r>ermit  a  conversion  of  the  owner- 
ship of  .such  project  to  a  plan  of  family  unit 
ownership  Under  such  plan,  each  family  unit 
sh.ill  be  eligible  for  Individual  ownership 
fthd  provision  shall  be  Included  for  the  sale 
of  the  family  uniu.  together  with  an  un- 
dUidPd  iiucrtMii  in  the  common  nreas  iind 
facilltios  which  serve  the  project,  to  low  or 
moderate  income  purchasers  The  Secrelnry 
shall  obtain  such  a^ireementa  na  he  deter- 
mines 'o  be  necessary  to  assure  coiuinued 
muliitcnance  of  the  common  areaa  and  f»- 
riiities  Upon  »iich  sale  the  family  unit  .uid 
•he  uiullvided  mtereat  in  the  common  nreus 
aha.1  be  released  trtm*  the  lien  of  the  project 

morttiW* 

iJi(A)  I'he  .Secretary  is  aulhorUed.  upon 
application  by  the  niortgagee,  to  insure  un- 
der this  nu'jsecuon  mortgagee  flnanoing  the 
purchaae  of  individual  fanuly  uniu  under 
the  p.an  prescribed  in  paragraph  li  Coro- 
miimenu  may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
tne  .nsurance  jf  such  mortgages  prior  to  the 
dale  of  their  execution  or  dlaburaemeiit 
thereon,  upon  such  terms  and  condltlona  aa 
the  Secretary  may  preecrlbe.  To  be  eligible 
for  such   insurance,   the   mortgage  shall— 

III  be  eiecuted  by  a  mortgagor  having 
an  inootne  within  the  UmlU  prescribed  by 
the    Secretary   for  occupanu  of  projecu  fi- 


nanced with  a  mortgage  Insured  under  sub- 
section idn3)  which  beara  Interest  at  the 
below-market  rate  prescribed  in  the  pmvlsj 
of  subsection  i  d  m6  i  : 

(111  involve  a  principal  obligation  .In- 
cluding such  initial  service  charges,  and 
such  appral-sal  lnsf)ectlon  and  other  fees, 
as  the  .Secretary  shall  approve i  in  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
.ippralsed  value  of  the  family  unit.  Includ- 
ing the  mortgagor's  interest  in  the  common 
are;is  and  facilities  as  of  the  d.ite  the  mori- 
\.\^ee   Is   accepted   f.ir   Insurance: 

'  I  111  I  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determlnc^l 
by  the  Secretary  (which  may  vary  in  accord- 
.ince  with  the  regul.iUona  of  the  .Secretary 
promulgated  pursuant  to  the  last  sentence 
of  par;igriiph  41  of  this  8\ibsectloni  but  noi 
less  than  the  below-roarket  rate  In  effect 
under  the  provl.so  of  tubsectlon  (di  (51  at  the 
date  of  the  commitment  for  Insurance:  and 

(Iv)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
by  perlixllc  payments  within  such  term  a.s 
the  .Secretary  may  prescribe,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  forty  years  from  the  be- 
ginning .if  amortization  of  the  mortgage  or 
three-quarters  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of 
the  remaining  economic  life  of  the  bultdlne 
improvements. 

'  (Bi  The  price  for  which  the  indlvldua: 
f.imlly  unit  Is  sold  to  the  low  or  moderate 
income  purchaser  shall  not  exceed  the  ap- 
praUsed  value  of  the  property,  as  determined 
under  subparagraph  (A»  (il).  except  th.i; 
the  p  irchaser  .'^hall  be  required  to  pay  on  ac- 
count of  the  property  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase at  least  such  amount.  In  cash  or  Its 
equivalent  (which  shall  be  not  less  than  3 
per  centum  of  such  price,  but  which  may 
be  applied  In  whole  or  In  part  toward  clos- 
ing coots  I.  as  the  SecreUry  may  determine 
to  be  reasonable  and  appropriate. 

••i3)  Upon  the  sale  of  all  of  the  famll',' 
units  covered  by  the  project  mortgage,  and 
the  release  of  all  of  the  family  units  (In- 
cluding the  undivided  interest  allocable  to 
each  unit  in  the  common  areas  and  facil- 
ities! from  the  Hen  of  the  project  mortgage 
the  insurance  of  the  project  mortgage  shai: 
be  terminated  and  no  adjusted  premium 
chiirge  shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary 
up.)n  such  termination. 

i4i    .^ny  mortgage  covering  an  individual 
family    unit    Insured    under    this    subsection 
shall  contain  a  provision  that.  If  the  original 
mortgagor  does  not  continue  to  occupy  the 
property,   the  interest  rale  shall  Increase  U 
the  highest  rate  permissible  under  this  sec- 
tion and  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary  ef- 
fecUve  at  the  Mme  the  commitment  was  is- 
sued for  the  insurance  of  the  project  mort- 
gage: except  that  the  requirement  for  an  in- 
crease In  interest  rate  shall  not  be  applicable 
If  the  property  la  sold  and  the  purchaser  i, 
(II    a   nonprofit   purchaser   approved   by   the 
SecreUry.  or  .111   a  low  or  modemte  income 
purchaser    who    hfts    sn    Income    within    the 
limit*    prescribed    by    the   Secretary    for   oc- 
ctipanu  of  projecu  flnsnced  with  a  mortg.ig.' 
insured  tinder  subsection  (d)(3)  which  bear, 
interest  at  the  below-market  rate  prescribed 
in    the    proviso    of    subsection    (d)(9)     T»"« 
mortgage  shall  also  contain  a  provision  that 
if  the  Secretary  determlnee  that  the  iinnvin: 
income  of  the  original  mortgagor  <or  a  pur- 
chaser described  in  clause  (11)  of  the  prrcrd- 
lug  uptucnce  .  lim  increased  lo  »n  amount  rn 
abling  payment  of  a  greater  raU  of  Intcre..^ 
the  interest  rate  of  the  individual  inortgnwe 
may  be  increased  up  to  the  highest  rale  per- 
miaslble  und»r  the  regulaUone  of  the  Kerre- 
tary   for  mortgages   Insured   und»r   this  sei-- 
tlon  effective  at   the   time  the  commltmrir. 
WB*  Issued  for  the  insurance  of  the  mortgage 
■  iS)   For  the  purpose  of  this  subsectlon- 
(ll    the    term    'mortgage',    when    used    l:i 
relation  to  a  mortgage  Insured  under  para- 
graph i2i   of  this  subsecUon.  includes  a  drsi 
mortgage   given   to  secure   the   unpaid   pur- 
chaoa  price  of  a  fee  Intereet  In,  or  a  long-term 
leaM-bold  interest  in.  a  one-family  utilt  m 


a  inultifamlly  project  and  an  undivided  In- 
terest in  the  common  areas  and  facilities 
Which  serve  the  project:  and 

•■(11)  the  term  'common  areas  and  facil- 
ities' includes  the  land  and  such  coininerclal, 
community,  and  other  facilities  aa  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

•  (j)(l)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  with 
respect  to  any  rental  project  Involving  a 
mortgage  insured  under  subsection  (d)(3) 
which  bears  Interest  nt  the  below-market  in- 
terest rate  prescribed  In  the  proviso  of  sub- 
section (d)  (5) .  to  permit  a  conversion  of  the 
ownership  of  such  project  to  a  cooperaUve 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  Membership  in 
such  cooperative  shall  be  made  available  only 
to  those  families  having  an  income  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  oc- 
cupants of  projects  financed  with  a  mortgage 
insured  under  subsection  (d)(3)  which  beara 
interested  nt  such  below-market  rate:  Pto- 
xidcd.  That  famUles  residing  in  the  rental 
project  at  the  time  <  f  its  conversion  to  a  co- 
operative who  do  not  meet  such  income  limits 
may  be  permuted  to  become  members  in  the 
cooperative  under  such  special  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(21  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
application  by  the  mortgagee,  to  insure  un- 
der this  subsection  cooperative  mortgages 
financing  the  purchase  of  projects  meeting 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  Commit- 
ments mav  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  lor 
the  insurance  of  such  mortgages  prior  to 
the  date  of  their  execution  or  disbursement 
thereon,  upon  .such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  To  be  eligible 
for  .<=uch  insurance    the  mortgage  shall — 

••  ( 1 )  involve  a  principal  obhgatlon  ( includ- 
ing such  Initial  service  charges  and  appraisal, 
inspection,  and  other  fees  as  the  Secretary 
shall  approve  I  in  an  amount  not  exceeding 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  for  con- 
tinued use  CIS  .1  cooperative,  which  value 
shall  be  based  upon  a  mortgage  amount  on 
which  the  debt  service  can  be  met  from  the 
income  of  the  property  when  operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis,  after  the  payment  of  all 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  required  re- 
serves; 

'111!  bear  interest  nt  the  below-market 
rate  prescribed  In  the  proviso  of  subsection 
( d 1 ( 5  )  1   and 

•mil  provide  for  complete  amortization 
within  such  t^rm  iis  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe " 

(b)  Section  221(g)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  or  paragraph  (5) 
ul  subsection  (hi  of  this  section"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (5)  of 
.subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  or  paragraph 
(2)   of  subsection   (ii   of  this  section". 

(c)  Section  221(g)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
ol  subsecuou  ihi'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  paragraph  ( 1 )  ol  subsection  (h)  ol 
this  section,  or  paragraph  (2)  ol  subsec- 
tion ij).". 

id)   section  221(1)  oi  such  Act  Is  imiendod 
by   inserting  alter  '  subsection    (hi"   in  the 
ililrd  sentence  of   the  i.ecood  paragraph  the 
loUowing.  ".  (1) ,  or  (J  I  " 
AaaisTANcr   to    woNWorrr    riponbom  or  J.ow 

AND    MOnWlOTl:    INCf11«lt    MOUKWO 

Hrr  108  ( a)  TJie  Hrcrcury  of  Housing  and 
Urban  nevelopment  in  iiulhorl/.fd  to  provide, 
or  rontrari  with  public  or  private  organl/.n- 
tiotiR  to  provide,  informniion.  iidvlre,  and 
techiilCBl  iiRsiRmnrr  with  respect  to  the  con- 
Blructlon.  rehabllitatlnn,  and  operation  by 
nonprofit  orgnnl/nllons  of  housing  for  low 
or  moderate  income  families  Aislslance  by 
ihe  Secretary  may  include— 

(11  the  assembly,  correlation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
operation  of  low  nnd  modemte  Income  hous- 
ing. ADd 

(2)  the  provision  of  advice  and  technical 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  construcUon, 


rehablUUUon.  and  operation  of  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  housing. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
loans  to  nonprofit  organizations  for  the  nec- 
essary   expenses,    prior    to    construction,    in 
planning,   and   obtaining   financing   for.   the 
rehabilitation  or  construction  ol  housing  for 
low  or  moderate  income  families  under  any 
federally  assisted  program    Such  loans  shall 
be  made  without  Interest  .ind  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 80  per  centum  of  the   reasonable  costs 
expected  to  be  incurred  in  planning  and  in 
obtaining  financing  for,  .such  liousinp  prior 
to    the    availability    of    financing,    including, 
but  not  limited  to,  preliminary  surveys  c.nd 
analyses   of    market    needs,    preliminary   sue 
engineering   and   architectural   fees,   .--ue   ac- 
quisition, application  and  mortcape  commit- 
ment  fees,   and   construction   loan    fees   and 
discounts.  The  Secretary  shall  require  repay- 
ment of  loans  made  under   this  subsection, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
require,   upon   completion   cf   the   project  or 
sooner,  and  may  cancel  any  part  or  all  ol  a 
loan  if  he  determines  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
covered from  the  proceeds  of  any  permanent 
loan   made   to   finance   the   rehabilitation   or 
construction  of  the  housing. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  pnor  vi 
the  making  of  any  loan  that  the  nonprofit 
organization  meets  such  requirements  with 
respect  to  financial  responsibility  and  sta- 
bility as  he  mav  prescribe 

(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  not 
to  exceed  $7,500,000  for  the  ^'^^'-'J^^;  ^^^^ 
ing  June  30.  1969.  and  not  to  exceed  $10  000^- 
000  tor  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  19  lO. 
Any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
available  until  expended,  and  any  amounts 
authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
paragraph  but  not  appropriated  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(4)  All  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in 
a  fund  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Ixjw  and 
Moderate  Income  Sponsor  Fund,  and  which 
shall  be  available  without  tisciii  year  liniiui- 
tlon  and  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection.  Sums  received  m 
repayment  of  loans  made  tinder  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deposited  in  such  fund. 

NATIONAL    HOMEOV.KERSHIP    KOL'NDATION 

Sec.  107.  (aid)  There  is  hereby  cre.itcd  a 
body  corporate  to  be  known  as  the  'National 
Homeownership  Foundation"  i  heremaltcr  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Foundation  i  to  carry  out 
a  continuing  program  of  encouraeing  private 
and  public  organizations  at  the  national. 
community,  and  neighborhood  levels  u^  pro- 
vide increased  homeownership  ..nd  housing 
opportunities  in  urban  and  rural  ;u-e.as  for 
lower  income  families  through   such   inians 

lis —  , 

(A)  encouraging  the  investment  in.  i.nd 
Fponsonng  ol,  housing  for  lower  income 
l.imilies; 

(B)  encouraging  the  istubhshnHnl  ol  pro- 
cnuns  of  a»»lBtaiu-e  and  rounheling  to  lower 
income  families  to  tnable  them  better  to 
itcWeve   Riid   iifTord   iidcqume   limiKingi 

(C)  proviilliiR  II  hroiid  nuige  of  u-chiiicuJ 
njiaJiitniiP*  through  piibllcivtiohf  mirt  iidvimiry 
nervlces  to  public  anil  private  orgnnli'.iiuons 
which  nrc  nirryinK  "»"  "f  '"^  dpsirouH  of 
riirrvlhB  <""  proKriimn  i"  rxpiuid  hnmrown- 
prsh'lp  nnd  linuMiiB  oppori  unit  ics  tor  lowrr 
income  families,  iintl 

(D)  providing  (.•runl.i'.  i«ih1  InaiiK  lo  public 
and  private  organl/iUioiiK  (urrying  out  home- 
ownership  and  housing  npixirtunlty  pro- 
grams for  lower  Inromr  f.imllies  to  help 
rover  pome  of  the  expenses  ol  such  programs, 

(2)  The  Foundation  shall  he  deemed  \o  be 
a  corporoUon  without  members  organized 
and  esUibllshed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
District  ol  Columbia  Nonprofit  Corporation 
Act  with  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  responsi- 
blllUes  thereof  except  as  limited  by  this  sec- 


Uon and  anv  amendments  thereto.  This  sec- 
tion shall  consUtute  the  arUcles  of  Incor- 
porauon  and  charter  of  the  FoundaUon, 
which  shall  not  be  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentallty  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  exclusive 
right  to  alter  or  amend  this  charter.  The 
Fouudauon  shall  have  succession  until  dis- 
solved by  Act  ol  Congress.  The  Foundation 
shall  mainuiin  its  principal  office  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(3)  No  part  oi  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Foundation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person,  and  no  subslajitial  part  ol  its 
activities  shall  be  devoted  to  attempting  to 
uifiucnce  leeislatiun.  The  Foundation  shall 
not  iiartlcipate  or  intervene  m  any  political 
cimpaign  on  behalf  of  any  candidate  for  pub- 
lic office  The  Foundation  shall  oe  operated 
and  administered  at  all  times  as  a  ch.aritable 
and  educational  foundation. 

(4)  No  employee  cr  officer  of  llie  Founu.i- 
lion  shall  receive  compensation  m  excess  of 
that  received  by  or  hercalter  prcscnbcxl  by 
liw  for  lieads  ot'  executive  departments. 

(51  The  Foundation  shall  make  inaxmuiin 
use  of  existing  public  and  pnvate  agencies 
end  programs,  and  in  carrying  out  its  lunc- 
iions  the  Foundation  is  aulhorn'.ed  to  i  on- 
iract  with  individuals,  private  corporations, 
creaniza  lions,  and  associations,  and  ■.vuh 
agencies  of  the  Federal.  State.  ..r.d  locU 
jjovernnicius. 

i(ji  The  Foundation  is  auiliurn-etl  ti  rc.cve 
donation.":  ;:nd  grants  from  individuals  and 
:rom  public  and  pnvate  organi/aV.ons, 
toundations.  .ind  agencies. 

(7  I  The  Foundation  may  use  only  donated 
ninds  or  funds  derived  from  payment  of  in- 
terest on  loans  made  by  it,  for  the  pnncipal 
and  interest  payments  on  any  borrov.inps, 

,b)  (1  I  The  Foundation  shall  have  a  Boar.i 
of  Directors  consisting  of  ciuhtcen  members. 
Sfteen  f.f  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  'he 
President  ol  the  Uiiit^'d  Slates,  with  the  ad- 
•.ice  ..nd  consent  oi  the  .Senate  The  other 
three  members  shall  be,  ex  officio,  the  Secre- 
tary <  1  Housinc  and  Urban  Development,  the 
.secretarv  of  .'VgncuP.ure,  and  the  Director  oi 
the  onice  ol  Economic  Opportunity.  Tl:e 
President  siiall  appoint  one  ol  the  lilieen 
..ppoinicd  members  to  serve  as  Chairman 
ol  the  Board  during  his  term  of  office  as  a 
member  ,       ^  , 

r>)    -VV'ithin   thirty  davs   after   the  date  ol 
enactment   ol    this   Act.   the   President  shall 
ppoint  ihc  hi  teen  appointed  members  ol  the 
Board    Not  more  than  live  of  such  members 
snail,   at   ihe   lime  oi    their   appointment     be 
serving  lull  tmie  as  officers  or  employees  .  : 
the  Federal  Government,  or  as  cflicers  or  ein- 
plovees  ol  anv  Slate  or  i.Jcal  povernmcnl  tacn 
appointed   member  ol    the   Board   snail   hold 
ollice   lor  a    term   of    Ihree   \ears.  except   thai 
,A)    anv  member  appointed   to  fill  a  vacancy 
l.rior  to  the  expiration  ol  the  term  lor  whici 
nis    predecessor    v^•al,    appmnu'd    shall    be   ap- 
IKiiuied  !.Jr  the  lemaiiider  i  1  sucli  term.  ai.U 
lb)    the   terms  <I    the   iiu-inbers  nrst   taking! 
oilice  khuU  expire   as  Uetignhtcd  by  the  Prci- 
(ipiil  al  the  time  oi  apixjiiument,  live  at  i.»c 
rnd  ol   the  lirsl  >eur,  live  al  the  end  ol   Hif 
.ccoml  veur,  and  five  at  the  end  ol  the  thud 
jriir  alter  the  dale  ol  uppoiiitmciil   Meiubiii 
i.I    the    Hoard,    however   appoUUi-d,   i  hall    he 
tllglUlP    lor    icapixjiiiUncMl     bill    m    no    lime 
MuiU  there  he  more  lliun  five  memberi.  ol  Ihc 
lio.ird  who  al   ihp  time  ol  ihrir  uppolhtmcni 
or   rrappoliiimciit   were   luliumc   oHicrrs   or 
iiiiployecs  of   the  Federal   uovernmeiil   or  ol 
any   State  or   local   govcrtimcnt 

i,))  AppoinloU  mombera  of  the  Board  who 
lire  not  employees  ol  the  Federal  Oovcrn- 
ment  while  attending  mecUngs  or  con- 
lerenccs  of  the  Board  or  otherwise  serving 
on  business  of  the  Board,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensaUon  at  rales  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day. 
including  travel  lime,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  t.r  regular  places 
<  I   business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
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penses  includlni?  p*r  rtlfm  in  Ufu  of  sub- 
sistence at  aiithorti'ed  by  section  5703  of 
title  3.  United  States  Code  for  persona  in 
the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
rttently 
i4>  The  Board  shall  appoint  an  Executive 
n'rector  of  the  foundation  The  Executive 
Director  shall  be  the  -hlef  executive  officer 
'  :  the  Foundation  and  shall  serve  at  the 
pi-asure  of  the  Board  and  all  ither  executive 
■  fflcers  and  emplovees  of  the  Board  shall  be 
responsible  to  him  The  Board  shall  also 
C'uise  to  be  appointed  a  secretary  a  treasurer 
and  such  other  offlcers  as  mav  be  necessary  t'> 
cinduct  properly  the  business  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  shall  provide  for  niUng  vacancies 
in  such   ifflces 

5\  The  Board  shall  adopt  bylaws  for  the 
Foundation  which  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  upon  request 

ici  li  The  Foundation  shall  assist  pub- 
lic And  private  orstaiilzatlons  at  their  request, 
in  initiating,  developing  and  conducting 
programs  to  expand  homeownership  and 
housing  opportunities  for  lower  income 
families  To  provide  such  assistance  .iiid  ti. 
earn.'  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Poundatlon  U  authorized  to- 

.  A-t  carry  out  a  continuing  program  of 
encouraging  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions at  the  national  community  and  neigh- 
borhood levels  m  the  establishment  of  such 
programs. 

iBi  assist  in  the  fornrvailon  of  organiza- 
tions the  purpc.se  >f  which  Is  the  develop- 
ment and  carrying  )Ut  if  such  programs 
including  the  establishment  if  Unral  develop- 
ment funds  for  financing  housing  for  lower 
income  f.imlUes  through  tt.e  pooling  of 
moneys  from  private  sources 

iCi  Identify  And  .urnnge  f  >r  the  'echnlcal 
.wid  managerial  assistance  und  personnel 
needed  for  the  successful  operation  of  such 
programs  by  public  ,ind  private  organiza- 
tions. 

,  Di  assist  public  and  prlv.ite  orgHnUrtilons 
in  obtaining  the  mortgage  financing,  insur- 
ance, and  other  requirements  or  .ilds  necea- 
sary  for  conducung  programs  <>!  housing 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  improvement 
for  lower  income  families 

El  arrange  for  or  provide  on  i  limited 
b.tsis  training  for  persons  in  the  skills 
needed  in  administering  programs  of  home- 
ownership  and  housing  opportunity  for  lower 
income  families: 

(Pi  encourage  research  and  Innovation, 
and  collect  and  malce  available  such  Infor- 
mation as  may  be  desimble  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  section  including  but  not 
limited  to  such  activities  as  the  sponsoring 
of  seminars,  conferences,  and  meetings  and 
the  establishment  of  .t  continuing  informa- 
tion program  u>  acquaint  lower  Income 
families  with  the  means  they  :an  use  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  -heir  housing  and  the 
homeownership  and  housing  opportunities 
available  to  them. 

(Gi  assist  private  and  public  organiza- 
tions m  establishing  in  connection  with  their 
homeownership  and  housing  opportunity 
programs  for  lower  .ncome  families,  counsel- 
ing and  -.imllar  activities  designed  to  advise 
lower  income  families  of  the  means  avail- 
able to  better  themselves  economically 
through  Job  training  and  manp'iwer  devel- 
opment programs,   and 

I  Hi  perform  other  similar  services  in  order 
to  further  the  purposes  of  ttus  section 

i2»  The  Foundation  may.  if  it  deems  It 
.ipproprlate.  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  any 
.issistance  or  service  provided  under  "his 
subsection 

(di'li  In  order  to  assist  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations  which  are  ctrrymg  out 
homeownership  and  hovising  opportunity 
programs  for  lower  income  families  to  till 
unmet  needs.  Initiate  exceptional  programs. 
and  experiment  with  new  approaches  and 
programs,  the  Foundation  Is  authorized. 
>ubject   to  such   terms   .md  conditions  as  It 


may  prescribe,  to  make  granU  and  loans  to 
such  organizations  to  help  defray  the  fol- 
lowing expenses 

I  At  organlzalloii.il  and  administrative  ex- 
penses incxirred  in  commencing  the  opera- 
tion of  a  program  or  in  expanding  an  exist- 
ing program  to  the  extent  that  the  activi- 
ties are  related  to  providing  homeownership 
and  housing  upportunltles  for  lower  Income 
families. 

iB)  necesBAry  preconstructlon  costs  In- 
curred for  architectural  assistance,  land  op- 
tions,   application    fe*B.    and    similar    items; 

and 

iCi  the  ccfct  of  currying  out  programs 
providing  counseling  or  similar  services  to 
lower  Income  families  for  whom  housing  Is 
being  provided  in  order  to  enable  those  fam- 
ilies better  to  achieve  and  .ifford  adequate 
housing,  in  such  matters  as  home  manage- 
ment budget  management  and  home  main- 
tenance 

,2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant  or 
loan  under  this  subsection,  the  organization 
seeking  such  assistance  shall  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  FoundaUon  that  the 
funds  requested  are  not  otherwise  available 
from  Federal  Bources  Proitded  That  a  grant 
or  loan  under  this  subaecUon  may  be  pro- 
vided to  help  cover  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  an  eligible  activity  not  covered  by  Fed- 
eral lunds 

i3»    The    Foundation    shall    encourage   co- 
operation between  public  and  private  organi- 
zations carrying  out  programs  of  homeown- 
ership   and    housing    opportunity    for    lower 
income  famlllew  and  the  nelghlwrhoods  and 
conununitles  affected   by  such  programs    To 
help   .tasure   such   cooperation   and   in   order 
to  r.xjrdlnale    to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble  any  construction  or  rehabilitation  activ- 
ities with  the  development  goals  of  the  neigh- 
borhood   or    community    affected     no   appli- 
cation  for   .1  loan  or  grant   under   thU  sub- 
section shall   be  L-onsidered  unless  such  ap- 
plication has  been  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ing  txxly   of   the   community   affected,   or   to 
such    other    entity    of    loi-al    government    as 
may    be   de.signaled    by    the   govermng    body, 
for  such  recommendations  .us  the  local  gov- 
erning   fxxlv    or    Its   designee    may    ileaire   to 
make    Any   recommendations   so  made  shall 
be  given  careful  consideration  by  the  Foun- 
dation   before    taking    final    action    on    any 
such  application    If    upon  the  expiration  o! 
thirty   days   alter  any   such   application    ha-s 
been   submitted    to   such   governing   body  or 
lis  designee,  such   body  or  deelgnee  falls  to 
provide  such  recommendations,  the  applica- 
tion may   be  considered  without  the  benefit 
of  such  recommendauons 

ICI  The  Foundation  shall  coordinate  Its 
activities  .md  consult  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
(,ther  Federal  departments  and  agencies  en- 
g.igpd  m  providing  homeownership  and 
housing  opportunities  for  lower  income 
I  ami  lies. 

itMli  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  davs  alter  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year  the  Foundation  shall  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
a  full  report  ot  Its  activities  during  such 
year.  Such  rep<irt  shall  Include  .m  account 
i.l  the  Foundations  experiences  with  the 
e"orts  of  private  and  public  organizations 
to  expand  homeownership  and  housing  op- 
portunities for  lower  income  families,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  appropriate 

I  2)  Whenever  in  its  Judgment  the  general 
unavailability  of  mortgage  funds  is  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  deter  the  Foundation  from 
carrying  out  Its  objective  of  expanding 
homeownership  and  housing  opportunities 
for  lower  income  families,  the  Foundation 
shall,  in  its  annual  report  or  In  a  separate 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
state  Its  findings  and  make  such  recom- 
mendations for  alternate  means  of  financing 
housing  for  such  families  is  It  deems  iip- 
proprlate. 


igidl  The  financial  transactloiu  of  thi. 
Foundation  shall  be  audited  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  In  accordance  with  thi- 
prlnciples  and  procedures  applicable  to  com- 
mercial corix>rate  transactions  and  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  Slates  The  representatives  of  the 
General  Accounting  OtBce  shall  have  access 
to  all  books  accotinus  financial  records  re- 
ports, tiles,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the 
Foundation  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facili- 
ties tor  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  .securities  held  by  depositories,  hs- 
cal  agents  and  custodians  The  audit  shall 
cover  the  fiscal  year  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  United  States  Government 

i2)  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  15  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
audit  was  made  The  report  shall  set  forth 
the  scope  of  the  audit  and  shall  Include  n 
statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  capital, 
and  surplus  or  deficit;  a  sUtement  of  sources 
and  application  of  funds;  and  such  com- 
ments and  information  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  the  Congress  Informed  ol 
the  operations  and  financial  condition  of  the 
Foundation,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  advisable 
Tlie  report  shall  also  show  specifically  any 
program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transaction  or  undertaking,  observed  In  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Comptroller  General,  haa  been  carried 
(.n  or  made  without  authority  of  law  A 
copy  of  each  report  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Foundation  at  the  time 
submitted  to  the  Congress 

ih»  F\inds  of  the  Foundation  shall  bt 
deposited  to  the  extent  practicable.  In  ac- 
counts with  financial  institutions  which  are 
actively  engaged  In  making  loans  or  are 
otherwise  carrying  on  activities  In  further- 
ance ol  homeownership  and  housing  oppor- 
tunities for  lower  income  families 

.  II  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Foundation  not  to  exceed  $10,000  OOii 
to  carry  out  the  purpKises  of  this  section  Ap- 
propriations made  hereunder  shnll  remain 
available  until  expended 

NKW     TICHNOLOOIES     IN     THE     DEVEI-OPMENT    Ot 
IIOfSINC    FOR    LOWER    INCOME    FAMILIES 

Sec    108    lai  In  order  to  encourage  the  use 
of    new    housing    technologies    In    provldlnc 
decent    safe    and  sanitary  housing  for  lower 
income    lamllles;     to    encourage    large-scale 
experimentation    In    the    use   of    such    tech- 
nologies: to  provide  a  basis  for  comparison  ol 
such  technologies  with  existing  housing  tech- 
nologies in   providing  such  housing;   and  to 
evaluate    the    effect    of    local    housing    codes 
and  zoning  regulations  on  the  large-scale  use 
of  new  housing  technologies  In  the  provision 
of  such   housing,   the   Secretary   of   Houslni; 
and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  thd     Secretary   1   shall  Institute  a  pro- 
gram   under    which    qualified    organizations 
public  and  private,  will  submit  plans  for  thi' 
development    of    housing    for    lower    income 
families,     using     new    and    advanced    tech- 
nologies,   on    Federal    land    which    has    been 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  or  on  other  land  where 
1 1 1     local    building    regulations    permit    the 
construction    <.f    experimental     housing,    or 
i2»     State    or    Ujcal    law    permits    variances 
from  building  regulations  In  the  construction 
of   expe. imental  housing   for  the  purpose  (  i 
testing   and   developing    new   building    tech- 
nologies 

ibi  The  Secretary  sluiU  approve  not  more 
than  hve  plans  utilizing  new  housing  tech- 
nologies which  are  submitted  to  him  pursu- 
ant to  the  program  referred  to  in  subsection 
lai  and  which  he  determines  are  most  prom- 
ising In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  thl-^ 
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sectiou.   In  nuikiiif  such  determination   Uie 
Secretary  fhall  consider  — 

( 1 1  Uic  pou^nual  of  the  technology  em- 
ployed U>r  producing  housing  for  lower  In- 
come families  on  a  large  scale  at  a  moderate 
co:>t; 

i2i  the  extent  to  which  the  plan  envisages 
environmental  quality; 

(3)  the  possibility  of  mass  production  of 
t!ic  technology;   lUid 

(4 1  the  linancial  soundness  of  the  orga- 
nization bubinittiiig  the  plan,  and  the  ability 
i.f  such  orgaiuziUion.  alone  or  in  combina- 
tion With  other  organizations,  to  produce  at 
le;ust  one  thousivnd  dwelling  luiits  a  year  uti- 
lizing the  technology  proposed. 

(C)  lu  approving  projects  for  mortgage 
insurance  under  section  233ia)(2)  of  tlie 
Nauonal  Housing  Act  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section),  the  Secretary  shall 
seek  to  achieve  the  construction  of  at  least 
one  thousand  dwelling  units  a  year  over  a 
five-year  period  for  each  of  the  various  types 
of  technologies  proposed  in  approved  plans 
under  subsection  i  b  I .  The  Secretary  shall 
evaluate  each  project  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  is  extended  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion with  a  view  to  determining  d)  the  de- 
t,illed  cost  breakdown  per  dwelling  unit,  (2) 
the  enviroiunental  quality  achieved  In  each 
such  unit,  and  (3i  the  effect  which  local 
housing  codes  and  zoning  regulations  have, 
or  would  have  iI  applicable,  on  the  cost  per 
dwelling  unit, 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Property  und  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949.  any  land  which  is  excess 
property  ^nithln  the  meaning  of  such  Act  and 
which  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
suitable  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  may  be  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary upon  his  request 

lei  The  Secret,iry  shall,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  report  his  findings  with  re- 
.«pect  to  projects  assisted  pursuant  to  this 
section  (including  evaluations  of  each  such 
project  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c»), 
together  \n-ith  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  he  determines  to  be 
necesaary  or  desirable  to  expand  the  avail- 
able supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  lower  income  families  through 
the  use  of  technologies  the  efficacy  of  which 
has  been  demonstrated  under  this  section. 

(f)(1)  Section  233(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting" (11"  after  "(a)". 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1),  (2  .  and 
( 3 )  8«  clauses  ( A i .  ( B i .  and  ( C) .  respectively, 
and 

(C)  by  adding  Rt  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  insure  and  to  make  commitments  to  In- 
sure, under  this  section,  mortgages  (Includ- 
ing advances  on  mortgages  during  construc- 
tion) secured  by  properties  In  projects  to  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  108  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.". 

(2)  Section  233(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Any  authority  which  the 
Secretary  may  exercise  In  connection  with  a 
mortgage,  or  property  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage. Insiu-ed  under  any  other  section  of  this 
title  (Including  payments  to  reduce  rentals 
for.  or  to  facilitate  homeownership  by,  lower 
Income  families)  may  be  exercised  in  connec- 
tion With  a  mortgage,  or  property  covered  by 
a  mortgage,  meeting  the  requirements  of 
.'uch  other  section  (except  as  specified  in 
subsection  (b) ) .  which  Is  insured  under  this 
^cctlon  to  the  same  extent  and  In  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  mortgt«e  Insured  under 
this  section  was  insured  under  such  other 
section." 

INSURANCE    PBOTECnON     FOR    HOMEOWNERS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authorized,  in  coop- 


eration with  the  private  insurance  indu.stry. 
to  develop  a  plan  for  the  establishment  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  of  an  insurance 
program  to  help  homeowners  in  meeting 
mortgage  payments  in  times  of  personal  ec- 
onomic adversity.  Such  insurance  program 
shall  be  deslgried  to  protect  mortgagors 
against  foreclosure  due  to  curtailment  of  in- 
come resulting  from  factors  beyond  their 
effective  control,  including  t.uch  factors  as 
death,  disability,  illues.s.  und  unemplo\Tnent. 
Such  insurance  proprain  stuill  also  be  de- 
signed to  be  actuarially  sound  through  the 
use  of  premiums.  lees,  t-xtended  or  increased 
payment  schedules,  or  i.tlier  similar  methods, 
in  conjunction  with  such  Federal  partici- 
pation as  may  be  necessary, 

(b)  Within"  six  months  loUowiiif?  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  .shall 
report  to  the  Congress  on  his  actions  under 
this  section,  and  shall  recommend  to  the 
Congress  such  legislation  ns  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  authorize  him  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  any  Insurance  company,  or 
any  corporation  or  Joint  enterprise  formed 
to  provide  home  mortgage  insurance  protec- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  reinsuring  insurance 
reserve  funds,  subsidizing  premium  payments 
on  behalf  of  lower  income  mortgagors,  or  oth- 
erwise making  possible  the  liL-Jurance  protec- 
tion of  homeowners  in  accordance  wlUi  sub- 
section (a).  In  preparing  such  recommenda- 
tions the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other 
agencies  or  instrumcnialllies  of  the  United 
States  which  insure  or  guarantee  home  mort- 
gages In  order  that  such  legislation  as  may 
be  recommended  affords  equal  benefits  to 
mortgagors  participating  in  their  programs. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    (OMMISilON    ON    LOW 
INCOME    HOl'SINC 

Sec.  110.  (aid)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Low  Income  Housing  i  hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission' i ,  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members 
as  follows: 

(A)  Pour  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  two  from  the  nvajonty 
party  and  two  from  the  minority  party; 

(B)  F^ur  members  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  from  the  majority  party  and  two  from 
the  minority  party;  and 

(C)  Thirteen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  not  more  than  three  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  Federal  Government,  and 
of  whom  lour  shall  be  representative  of  per- 
sons, eligible  for  low  Income  housing.  Ap- 
pointment shall  be  made  by  the  President, 
whenever  practicable,  after  consultation  with 
the  ranking  majority  and  minority  members 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittees  ol  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  In  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(3)  Eleven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  num- 
ber may  conduct  hearings. 

(4)  The  members  of  the  Conunission  shall 
elect  a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from 
the  membership  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  undertake  a 
comprehensive  study  and  investigation,  to 
further  the  policy  set  forth  in  secUon  2  of 
this  Act.  of  practicable  and  effective  ways  of 
bringing  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
within  the  reach  of  low  income  families. 
Such  study  shall  evaluate  existing  housing 
programs  designed  to  assist  such  families. 
and  explore  new  ways  by  which  public  and 
private  resources  may  be  more  effectively 
utilized  in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
such  families.  In  the  carrying  out  of  such 
study,  the  Commission  may.  where  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  utilize  the  services  ol  pri- 
vate research  organizations,  and  shall,  inso- 
far as  Is  practicable,  seek  to  oocrdmaie  its 
investigation    with    studies    undertaken,    or 


being  unden;iken  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
if  Representatives 

(21  The  Commission  shall  be  organized  and 
bppin  Its  functions  at  the  earliest  possible 
dale,  and  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
to  tlie  Congress  an  interim  report  with  re- 
spect to  lis  findings  and  recommendations 
not  later  than  July  1.  1969  A  final  report 
of  lis  findings  and  recommendations  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress  not   later   than   July    1.    1970 

(CI  ill  The  Commission  <t,  on  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Commission,  any  subconi- 
niiltee  or  members  thereof,  may.  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  the  i)roviMons  ol  this 
section,  hold  such  hearinps.  take  such  tesli- 
mony.  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  as  the  Commission  deems  advisable 
Any  member  authorized  by  the  Commission 
may  administer  oaths  or  :;ffirmations  to  wit- 
nesses appearing  before  the  Comml.sslon  or 
any   subcommittee   or  members  thereof, 

(2i  Each  department,  agency,  and  Inslru- 
iiientality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  to  the  Commission,  tipon  request 
niride  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman, 
such  information  as  the  Commission  deems 
nece.ssary  to  carry  out  Us  functions  tinder 
this  section 

(3)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Chairman,  vithout  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5  United  States  Code,  povernlng  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
,=)!  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates  shall  have  the  power- 

i  1  )  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary, and 

(2)  to  procxire  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  s.ime  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  secUon  3109  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
btit  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $50  a  day  for  in- 
dividuals. 

(did)  Any  member  of  the  Commls.'-.ion 
who  is  appointed  from  the  executive  or  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government  shall 
serve  without  compensation  in  addition  to 
that  received  In  his  regular  employment,  but 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  him  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission,  other 
than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  1 1 ) .  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $75  per 
day  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the  i>er- 
formance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
Commission  and  shall  be  entitled  to  reln- 
bursement  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Commission. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  tipproprir.t- 
ed.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Tteasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

If)  The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist 
thirty  days  after  the  submission  of  its  final 
report, 

TTTLE  II -RENTAL  HOUSING  FOR  LOWER 

INCOME  FAMILIES 

Part  A — Private  Housing 

RENTAL    AND    COOPERATIVE    HOUSING    FOR    LOWER 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

Sec.  201,  I  a)  Title  II  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
235  (as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act)  the 
following    new    section: 

•RENTAL    AND    COOPERATTVE     HOUSING    rOR 
LOWER    I.NCOME    FAMILIES 

•  Sec.  236.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  reducing 
rentals  for  lower  income  families,  the  Sec- 
retary IS  authorized  to  make,  and  to  contract 
to  niake.  periodic  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments  on   behalf   of    the  owner   of   a   rental 
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housing  project  clMlgned  for  occupancy  by 
lower  income  families,  which  shall  be  ac- 
complished through  p.ivinent.s  to  mortgagees 
holding  mortgages  meeting  the  »pecl.il  re- 
quirement  --peciflefl    in    this   secuon. 

•  ,b)  Interest  reduction  pivmenls  with 
respect  to  a  project  shall  only  be  made  dar- 
ing such  time  as  he  project  Is  operated  as 
a  rental  housing  project  .md  Is  subject  to  a 
mortgage  wilch  meets  the  requirements  of, 
and  is  injured  imder  subsection  {))  ot  'his 
section  Proiided  That  Interest  reduction 
p-iymenta  in  ly  be  made  with  respect  to  a 
rental  or  cooperative  housing  project  owned 
by  a  prUaie  uonprofti  corporation  or  other 
private  nonprofit  entity,  a  limited  dividend 
corporation  ir  other  limited  dividend  entity, 
or  a  cooperative  housing  corporation  which 
IS  financed  under  a  State  or  local  program 
pr  Mdlng  assistance  through  loans  loan  In- 
surance or  tax  abatements,  and  which  prior 
U)  -ompletlon  of  construction  or  rehabilita- 
tion is  approved  for  receiving  the  beneflta 
of   this  section 

■  ic)  The  interest  reduction  payments  to 
a  mortgagee  'v  '.he  Secretary  on  behalf  of 
a  project  .twuer  :^haU  be  m  m  amount  not 
exceeding  tb«dlfTerence  between  the  monthly 
p.iyment  for  principal  interest  .»nd  mort- 
gage insurance  premium  which  the  project 
owner  as  a  mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay 
under  the  mortgage  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment .'or  principal  and  interest  such  project 
owner  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mort- 
i<age  were  to  bear  interest  at  'he  rate  of 
1    per  centum   per  annum 

■  idi  The  Secretary  may  include  In  the 
pavment  to  the  mortgagee  such  amount  in 
.wddltlon  to  the  amount  computed  under 
.subsection  ici  .is  he  deems  appropriate  lo 
reimburse  the  morig.igee  lor  its  expenses  in 
handling   the   mortgage 

■  lei  As  a  condition  for  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  interes'  reduction  payments,  the 
project  owner  hall  operate  the  project  In 
accordance  w.th  such  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  tenant  eliglbllltv  .>nd  rents  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  Procedures  shall 
be  adopted  by  the  Secretary  lor  review  of 
tenant  incomes  ,it  intervals  of  two  years  or 
Ht  -shorter  nt'^rvals  where  the  Secretary 
deemi  it   .lesirable  i 

1 :  I  For  each  dwelling  unit  there  shall 
be  established  with  the  .ipproval  of  the  Sec- 
retary ilia  ba,sic  rental  charge  determined 
on  the  basis  c'  operating  the  project  with 
p.iyments  of  principal  and  interest  due  under 
a  mortgage  bearing  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  centum  per  annum;  and  i2l  a  fair 
market  rental  charge  determined  on  the 
basis  of  operating  the  project  with  paym'  ts 
of  principal,  interest,  and  mortgage  insurance 
premium  which  the  mortgagor  is  obligated 
to  pay  under  the  mortgage  covering  the 
project  The  rental  for  each  dwelling  unit 
shall  be  at  the  basic  rental  charge  or  such 
greater  amount,  not  exceeding  the  fair  mar- 
ket rental  charge,  as  represents  25  per  centum 
o;    the    'enanfs    income 

igi  The  project  owner  shall,  as  required 
by  the  Secretary  accumulate,  safeguard,  and 
periodically  pay  to  the  Secretary  all  rental 
cnarges  collected  In  excess  of  the  basic  rental 
charges  Such  --xcess  charges  shall  be  de- 
posited by  the  Secretary  In  a  fund  which 
may  be  used  by  him  is  a  revolving  fund  for 
the  purpose  i>f  making  interest  reduction 
payments  with  respect  to  any  rental  housing 
project  receiving  assistance  under  this 
section,  subject  to  limits  approved  In  ap- 
propriation Acts  pursuant  to  to  svibsection 
(II.  Moneys  m  such  fund  not  needed  for 
current  operations  may  be  invested  m  bonds 
or  other  obligations  of  the  UrUted  Stales  or 
In  bonds  or  othe-  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

(h»  In  addition  to  esUbllshing  the  re- 
quirements spe:ifled  in  subsection  lei.  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
and   regulations,   to  enter   into  such  agree- 


ment-s  and  to  adopt  such  procedures  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  carry 
out    the    provisions    of    this    section 

iliiU  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
including  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
make  Interest  reduction  payments  under 
contracts  entered  Into  imder  this  section 
The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts  to  make 
such  payments  shall  not  exceed  amounts 
approved  in  .ipproprl.itlon  Acts,  and  pay- 
m»nt8  ptirsuant  to  such  contracts  shall  not 
exceed  »75.000.0O0  per  annum  prior  to 
July  1.  19t)9  which  maximum  dollar  amount 
shall  be  Increased  by  »100,000  000  on  Jul'-  1. 
1969    and  hy  H^SOOOOOO  on  July  1     1970 

2 1    Not  more  than  JO  per  cent.im  of  the 
total  amount  .-f  Interest  reduction  pnvments 
authorized  to  l>e  contracted  to  he  made  pur- 
suant   to    appropriation    Acts   shall    be    con- 
tracted lo  l>e  made  with   respect   to  tamlUes 
occupying    rental    housing    projects    .isslsted 
under    this    section     whose    Incomes    ,it    the 
time   of   the   initial    renting   of    the   projects 
exceed  135  per  centum  of  the  maximum  in- 
come limits  which  can  be  established  in  ihe 
area,  pursuant  to  the  limitations  prescribed 
in    sections    2(2i     and    l5i7iibMili     of    the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937    for  initial 
occupancy  in  |)ubllc   housing  dwellings,  but 
the  income  of  such  families  at  the  time  C)f  the 
Initial     renting     of     the     projects     .shall     in 
no  case  exceed  90  per  centum  of   the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  occupants  uf 
projects  financed  with  mortgages  Insured  un- 
der section  .'21(dM3i   which  l^ear  liitereet  at 
the  Ijelow-market  interest  rate  prescribed  in 
the  proviso  of  section   J21idii5i     The  limi- 
tations prescribed  m  this  paragraph  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  .vo  as  to  accord 
a    preference    to    those    families    whose    in- 
comes   are    within     the     lowest     practicable 
limits   for  obtaining   rental   accommodations 
in   projects   ^is.slsled   under  this  .section     The 
Secretary  shall  report  annually  to  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the    Senate    .ind    House    uf    Hepresentatlves 
wUh  reepoct  to  the  income  le\els  of  fanuUes 
living  in  pro-ecta  assisted  under  this  section 
ijiili    The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
application    by    the    mortgagee     to    insure    a 
mortgage      i  including      advances     on      such 
mortgage  during  construction i   which  meets 
the   requirements   of    this   subsection     fom- 
mltments   for   the   insurance   of   such   mort- 
gages may   be  issued   by   the  Secretary  prior 
to   the  date   o[    their  execution  or  disburse- 
ment thereon,   upon  such   terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe 

i2i    As  used  I n  this  subsection^ 
"(A)    the     terms      family'     and      families' 
shall    have    the    same    meaning    us    in    sec- 
tion 221: 

•iBi  the  term  elderly  or  handicapped 
families'  -.hall  have  the  same  meaning  as  In 
section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959.  and 
"lO  the  terms  mortgage',  mortgagee'. 
and  'mortgagor'  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  In  section  201 

1 3)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  subsection,  a  mortgage  shall  meet  the 
requirements  specified  In  subsections  (di  i  1 1 
and  idl(3t  of  section  221  except  as  such 
requirements  are  modified  by  this  subsec- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  proje<:t  nnanced  with  a 
mortgage  insured  under  this  subsection 
which  involves  a  mortgagor  other  than  a 
cooperative  or  a  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion or  association  and  which  Is  sold  to  a 
ctxjperatlve  <  r  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  as- 
sociation, the  Secretary  Is  lurlher  authorized 
to  insure  under  this  .subsection  a  mortgage 
given  by  such  purchaser  In  an  amount  not 
exceeding  the  appraised  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  purchase,  which  value 
shall  be  ba.sed  upon  a  mortgage  umount  on 
which  the  debt  service  can  be  met  from  the 
income  of  the  property  when  operated  on  a 
nonprofit  basis,  alter  payment  of  all  oper- 
ating expenses    taxes,  and  required  reserves 
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•  1 41    A  morteaee 
stibsectlon  shall — 

I  A)  be  exectited  by  a  private  mortgagor 
eligible  under  subsection  idii3)  or  lei  uf 
section  221. 

(B)  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
(  harses  for  insurance  and  service  charges.  If 
any  I  at  not  to  exceed  stich  per  centum  per 
annum  mot  In  excess  of  6  per  centum),  on 
ihc  amount  of  the  principal  obllt'atlon  out- 
standing Ht  any  time,  as  the  Sccretiiry  finds 
necessary  to  tneet  the  mortgage  market;  and 
■  (Ci  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  paymenus  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe 

•'(5)  The  property  cr  project  shall — 
"lAl  comply  with  such  standards  aiul 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to 
establish  the  acceptability  of  the  property 
fur  mort'Mge  insurance  and  may  include 
such  nondwelllng  facilities  as  the  Secretary 
aeems  adequate  and  appropriate  to  serve  the 
occupants  and  the  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood Proiirfi'd.  That  the  project  shall  be 
predominantly  residential  and  any  non- 
dwelling  facllltv  included  in  the  mortgage 
shall  be  lound  by  the  Secretary  lo  contrlbvue 
to  the  economic  leasiblllty  of  the  project. 
and  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion to  the  possible  etTect  of  the  project  on 
other  business  enterprises  In  the  community: 
Proiided  further.  That,  in  the  case  of  a 
project  designed  primarily  for  occupancy  by 
elderly  or  handicapped  families,  the  project 
may  include  related  facilities  for  use  by 
elderly  or  handicapped  families,  including 
cafeterias  or  dining  halls,  community  rooms, 
workshops.  Infirmaries,  or  other  Inpatient  or 
outpatient  health  facilities,  and  other  essen- 
tial service  facilities; 

(Bi  Include  five  or  more  dwelling  units; 
and 

(Ci  be  designed  primarily  for  use  as  a 
rent.U  project  to  be  occupied  by  lower  Income 
: amines  or  by  elderly  or  handicapped  fami- 
lies Proi'iried.  niat  lower  income  persons 
who  are  less  than  sixty-two  years  ol  age  shall 
be  eligible  for  occupancy  m  such  a  project, 
but  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
dwelling  units  In  any  such  project  shall  be 
available   for   occupancy   by   such   persons 

",6)  With  the  .ipproval  of  the  Secretary 
the  mortgagor  may  sell  the  individual 
dwelling  units  to  lower  income  or  elderly 
or  handicapped  purchasers  The  Secretary 
may  consent  to  the  release  of  the  mortgagor 
from  his  liability  under  the  mortgage  and  the 
credit  instrument  secured  thereby,  or  con- 
sent to  the  release  of  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  from  the  lien  of  the  mortgage,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, and  the  mortgage  may  provide  tor 
such  release 

iki  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
tenant  Includes  a  member  ot  a  cooperative, 
the  term  rental  housing  project'  Includes 
a  cooperative  housing  project,  and  the  terms 
rental'  and  rental  charge'  mean,  with  re- 
spect to  members  of  a  cooperative,  the 
charges  under  the  occupancy  agreements  be- 
tween such  members  and  the  cooperative. 

'ill  The  Secret.\ry  shall  from  time  to  lime 
rtllocate  and  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
.\griculiure.  for  use  i  m  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  uf  this  section  I  In  rural 
are.tj  and  small  towns,  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  total  authority  to  contract  t-j  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  paymenU  as  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts  under  subsec- 
tion 111 

I  mi  In  determining  the  Income  of  any 
person  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  aeducted  an  amount  equal  to  *300 
for  each  minor  person  who  is  a  member  of 
the  immediate  family  of  .such  person  and 
living  with  such  family,  and  the  e.irnlngs  of 
any  such  minor  person  shall  not  be  Included 
m  the  Income  of  such  person  or  his  f.unlly 

(biill  Section  212(a)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'or 
232     in  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  para- 


graph and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  232.  or 
a36''. 

(2)  Section  227(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (vlll)  under  section 
234(d)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(vlll) 
under  section  234(d).  or  (ix)  under  secUon 
236". 

(3  I  Section  227(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  section  233(b)(2)"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'section  233.  or  section  236". 

ICI  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  trans- 
fer to  section  236(J)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  the  Insurance  of  a  mortgage  which  has 
not  been  finally  endorsed  for  Insurance  under 
.section  221(d)(3)  of  such  Act  and  which 
has  been  approved  lor  the  below-market  In- 
terest rate  prescribed  In  the  proviso  of  sec- 
Uon 221(d)  (5)  of  such  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  In- 
sure under  section  236(J)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  a  mortgage  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  such  section  which  is  given  to  re- 
finance a  mortgage  loan  made  under  section 
202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959:  Proiided, 
That  the  application  lor  such  instirance  is 
filed  with  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the 
date  of  pixjject  completion,  or  within  such 
reasonable  time  thereafter  as  the  Secretary 
may  permit. 

(e)(1)  Section  lOlid)  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  determining  the  income  of  any  tenant 
for  the  purp)oseB  of  this  section,  there 
shall  be  deducted  an  amount  equal  to  $300 
lor  each  minor  person  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  immediate  family  of  such  tenant  and 
living  with  such  tenant,  and  the  earnings  of 
any  such  minor  person  shall  not  be  included 
in  the  income  of  such  tenant." 

(2)  Section  101(g)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  section  231(c)(3)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  231(c)(3).  or 
section  236  ". 

(3)  Section  101(J)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph   (BI; 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";   and",   and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (C) 
a  new  subparagraph  as  follows: 

■•(D)  a  private  nonprofit  corpwration  or 
other  private  nonprofit  legal  entity,  a  lim- 
ited dividend  corporation  or  other  limited 
<livided  legal  entity,  or  a  coop>erative  housing 
corporation,  which  Is  assisted  under  section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  and  which 
has  been  approved  for  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  section:  Provided.  That  payments 
shall  not  be  made  with  respect  to  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  dwelling  units  in  any 
property  so  financed," 

(f)  Section  207  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  heading  "and  sec- 
tion  236  "  immediately  after  "section  221"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  section  236"  after 
"section  221  "  each  place  it  appears: 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  "section  236'"  after 
"  •section  221'  "  In  subsection   (ai:  and 

(4)  by  inserting  ".  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association.'  immediately  after 
'Federal  Housing  Administration"  in  sub- 
section (C  ) 

igi  The  first  sentence  of  section  305(1)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended — 

ill  by  striking  out  "or  |3)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '(31":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "221(6)"  the  fol- 
lowing; '.or  (4)  a  mortgage  insured  under 
section  236". 

RENT  SUPPLEMENT  PROGRAM 

.Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  101(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and   Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  Is 


amended  by  striking  out  everything  after 
the  word  "exceed'^  the  second  time  the  word 
appears  In  the  third  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •$150,000,000 
per  annum  prior  to  July  1.  1969.  which  max- 
imum dollar  amount  shall  be  increased  by 
$40,000,000  on  July  1.  1969.  and  by  »100.- 
000,000  on  July  1,  1970  - 

(b)  Section  101(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  alter  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  term  also  includes  a  private 
nonprofit  corporation  or  other  private  non- 
profit legal  entity,  a  limited  dividend  corpo- 
ration or  other  limited  dividend  legal  entity, 
or  a  cooperative  housing  corjxiration.  which 
is  the  owner  of  a  rental  or  cooperauve  hous- 
ing project  financed  under  a  State  or  l(x:al 
program  providing  assistance  through  loans. 
loan  insurance,  or  tax  abatement  and  which 
prior  to  completion  of  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation is  approved  lor  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  this  section. •' 

Part  B— Low-Rent  Ptjblic  Housing 
increased  low-rent  public  housing 
authorization 
Sec.  203.   (a)    Sectioai   10(ei    of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of   1937   is  amended   by 
striking  out  •$366,250,000  per  annum,  which 
limit  shall  be  increased  by  $47,000,000  on  the 
date  of  enactmient  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development    Act    of    1965.    and    by    further 
amounts  ol  $47,000,000  on  July   I   in  each  of 
the  years  1966,  1967,  and  1968.  respectively." 
in   the   first   sentence   and   inserting   in   lieu 
thereof  the  following:     $554,250,000  per  an- 
num, which  limit  shall  be  increased  by  $100.- 
000,000    on    the    date    of    enactment    of    the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
and  by   further  ajnounls  of   $150,000,000  on 
July  1  in  each  of  the  years  1969  and  1970.". 
(b)  Section  20  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $1,500.- 
000,000"  in  the  lirst  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "which  shall  not.  unless  au- 
thorized by  the  President,  exceed  $1,500.- 
OOO.OOO':   and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "For  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining obligations  incurred  to  make  loans 
pursuant  to  this  Act  against  any  limitation 
otherwise  applicable  with  respect  to  such 
loans,  the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  maxi- 
mum amount  to  be  loaned  at  any  one  time 
pursuant  to  loan  agreements  then  outstand- 
ing with  public  housing  agencies." 

UPGRADING    management    AND    SERVICES    IN 
PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec.  204.  Section  15  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(10)  The  Secreuiry  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  conuacts  to  make  grants  to  public  hous- 
ing agencies  lo  assist,  where  necessary,  in 
financing  tenant  services  for  families  living 
in  low-rent  housing  projects.  In  making  such 
contracts  and  grants,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
preference  to  programs  providing  for  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  ten- 
ants in  the  development  and  operation  of 
such  tenant  services.  For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph  the  term  'tenant  services'  includes 
the  following  services  and  activities  for 
families  living  In  low-rent  housing  projects: 
counseling  on  household  management. 
housekeeping,  budgeting,  money  manage- 
ment, child  care,  and  similar  matters:  advice 
as  to  resources  for  job  training  and  place- 
ment, education,  welfare,  health,  and  other 
comniunity  services;  services  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  meeting  tenant  needs  and 
providing  a  wholesome  living  environment; 
and  referral  to  appropriate  agencies  when 
necessary  for  the  provision  of  such  services. 
To  the  maximum  extent  available  and  appro- 
priate, existing  public  and  private  agencies 
in  the  community  shall  be  used  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  services.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end. 
ing  June  30,  1970  Any  amount  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  paragraph  but  not  ap- 
propriated may  be  appropriated  lor  any  suc- 
ceeding hscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July 
1.   1970"' 

PURCHASE    OF    UNITS    BY    TENANTS 

Sec  205  Section  15(9)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  liy 
striking  out  ••which  Is  suitable  by  reason  of 
Its  detached  or  semidetached  construction^^ 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  if  the  prop- 
erty to  be  acquired  Is  sufficiently  separable 
Irom  other  properly  retained  by  the  public 
housing  agency  to  make  it  suitable". 

PUBLIC    HOUSING   IN    INDIAN    AREAS 

Sec.  206  ( a  Section  1  of  the  United  Stales 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Ls  amended  by  sinking 
out  •urban  and  rural  nonfarm"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "urban, 
rural  nonfarm.  and  Indian". 

(b)  Section  lOia)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  ••or  Indian"  after  '  nonlarm  '  in 
the  fourth  proviso 

LIMITATION    ON    HIGH-RISE    STRUCTURES    IN 
LOW-RENT    PUBLIC    HOUSING    PROJECTS 

Sec.  207  Section  15  of  the  United  Slates 
Housing  Act  ol  1937  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  (alter  the  new  para- 
graph added  by  section  204  ol  this  Acti  the 
Icillowing  new  paragraph: 

"(III  Except  in  the  case  of  luiusinp  pre- 
(lommanlly  for  the  elderly,  upon  enactment 
ol  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  high-rise  elevator  projects  for  fam- 
ilies With  children  unless  he  makes  a  deter- 
mination that  there  is  no  practical  alter- 
native " 

SALE  TO  TENANTS  OF  I.OW-RE.NT  HOUSI.VG  IN 
PRIVATE  ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec  208  (a)  Section  23(fl  of  the  Unilid 
Stales  Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by 
inserting  "di"  alter  "shall  not  apply  to", 
and  bv  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  lollowing;  '".  or  (2|  housing  pur- 
cliased  (or  in  the  process  o!  purchase)  by  the 
public  housing  agency  for  resale  w  tenants 
as  provided  in  subsection  1  g )  " 

lb)  Section  23  of  such  -^ct  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

""(g)  To  the  extent  authorized  in  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Authority  with  a  public 
housing  agency,  such  agency  may  purchase 
any  structure  containing  one  or  more 
dwelling  units  leased  10  provide  low-rent 
housing  in  private  accommodations  under 
this  section  for  the  purpose  of  reselling  the 
structure  to  the  tenant  or  tenants  of  the 
structure  or  X-o  a  group  ol  such  tenants  oc- 
cupying tinils  aggregating  in  \alue  at  least 
80  per  centum  of  the  structures  total  value. 
Any  such  resale  shall  be  made  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  1  including  provi- 
sions lor  deferment  of  the  required  down- 
payment  and  for  elimination  of  or  adjust- 
ments in  the  required  interest  payments  dur- 
ing a  temporary  period)  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  the  tenants  involved  to  make  the 
purchase  without  undue  financial  hardship" 

ADDITIONAL     SUBSIDY     FOR    LARGE     FAMILIES     A.ND 
lAMILLES    OF    UNUSUALLY     LOW     INCOME 

Sec  209.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  United 
Stales  Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentences:  '•The  term  large  families' 
means  families  which  include  four  or  more 
minors  The  term  'families  of  unusually  low 
income"  means  families  with  incomes  below 
the  income  level  established  by  the  public 
housing  agency,  as  approved  by  the  Au- 
ihority.  who  could  not  be  lioused  without 
the  additional  subsidy  authorived  under 
section  10(a) ." 
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(bl  Tlie  first  proviso  ;n  section  lOiai  uf 
•urh  Act  :t  Amendfd 

111  by  in»«rUn(?  iiier  an  elderly  funilly." 
the  rollowtn*;  or  a  '.ir«e  fannly,  or  a  f»jnlly 
of    iniuuallT  low  income". 

(21  bv  striking  out  u>  le«»e  the  dwelling 
Miui  to  in  elderly  or  displaced  family  at 
a    reiual    it   could    aflord    and",    and 

111  by  strtklriK  out  ,  .md  m  the  case 
of  dijiplaced  raniiiie«.  if  *nd  lo  Uie  extent 
that  the  .iverage  >r  estimated  .iveriige  rent- 
al fnr  units  mi  occupied  by  such  famlUe* 
w>is  less  than  the  rental  whkh  the  Authority 
determines,  on  the  basis  of  the  .iverage  or 
estimated  average  project  rentAls.  would 
have  been  established  in  '.e.tsing  '.he  units 
to  r.imlUes  which  were  neither  elderly  nor 
simlll.irly  displaced". 

Pi^OHtBITlO.V     ACAlNSr    Ce»T.*I.N     LIMirATIONS    UN 
TYHES   OR   CATECURtES   OF   LoW-P.ENT    HOUSING 

:n   phi V ate   ACCOM modations 
3ec     210     The    first    sentence    of    section 
23idl    ol   the  United   Statea   Housing   Act   of 
1937    U    ;\mended    by    Inserting    before    the 
period    .It    the    end    thereof    the    following 
•■(.ind  no  limitation  not  specifically  provided 
for  in  this  section  shall  be  imposed  by  rei?- 
uUtlons   of  .the   .\uthoritv    on   the    types   or 
categories    of    structvire*    or    dwelUn?    wnlt.s 
quallfylmc  under  .subsection   (a)(3)    and  ap- 
proved  under  .subsection    ic)     which   may   fie 
so  used  in  any  conimunltyi' 
TfTLE     III      FEDERAL     HOUSINQ     ADMIN- 
ISTRATION      INSURANCE     OPERATIONS 

MORTAGE     INSl  RAN<T:      P^EMflMS      rr^R       SFRV- 
ICEMEN     ANC  THriR  WTOriWS 

Sec  101  Section  222  of  the  National  Hoils- 
insj  .\ct  is  amended    - 

I  1  I  by  striking  out  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
\iry  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  Secretarv  of  Tran.sportatlon', 
and 

I  J I  by  .Adding  at  the  end  thereof  two  new 
subsections  .*s  follows: 

■  'fi  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  trans- 
fer to  this  section  the  insurance  on  any  mort- 
gage covering  a  single-fanruly  dwelling  or  a 
one-family  unit  In  a  condominium  project 
insured  under  this  Act.  if  the  mortgage  in- 
debtedness iherei'I  has  t>een  assumed  by  a 
serviceman  wh>.  at  the  time  of  assumption  is 
the  owner  of  the  property  and  either  occupies 
the  property  or  certifies  that  iua  failure  to 
(Jo  -SO  IS  the  result  of  his  military  .issignment. 
or  m  the  ..ise  if  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  other  .uslgument. 

g)  Where  .i  serviceman  dies  while  in  .ac- 
tive duty  in  the  .\rmed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  or  m  the  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
leaving  a  3urvi\lng  widow  as  owner  of  the 
property,  the  periods  of  ..wnershlp  by  the 
-serMceman  i  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion ici  of  this  .section  I  shall  extend  for  two 
years  beyond  the  date  rif  the  serviceman's 
death  or  until  the  date  the  widow  disposes  of 
the  property,  whichever  date  occurs  first  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  .is  the  case  may  be.  shall 
notify  such  widow  promptly  following  the 
ser-. iceman's  death  of  the  additional  costs  to 
be  txjme  by  the  mortgagor  following  termi- 
nation of  the  two-year  period   " 

MoDtrltATlONS     IN      TEi.MS     or     IN.SURtD      MORT- 
GAGES   LOVEWNG     MLLTirAMILY    PROJECTS 

Sec  Mi  TlUe  II  ot  the  NaUonal  Houaing 
Act  IS  .imended  by  adding  after  section  238 
(,is  added  by  section  104  of  this  Acti  Uie 
following  new  section 

MOOIFICATIONS     IN      TEJIMS     <  <t     IN-.lRtO     MogF- 
GAGIIS    COVERING     MILrirAMILY     I'RoJlLTS 

■  Sec  239.  (ai  The  Secretary  shall  not  con- 
sent to  any  request  for  aii  extension  of  the 
tune  for  curing  a  default  under  any  nvartgage 
covering  mulufamlly  housing,  as  dellned  In 
the  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  or  for  a 
modiflcation  of  the  terms  of  such  mortgage, 
except  In  conformity  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  in  .^cordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section    Such  reguU- 


tion.s  shall  require,  as  a  condition  to  the 
granting  of  any  such  request  that,  during 
the  i>erlod  of  such  extension  or  modiflcation 
anv  part  of  the  rents  or  other  funds  derived 
by  the  mortgagor  from  the  property  c-overed 
by  the  mort!?a«e  which  \%  not  required  to 
meet  .icttial  and  necessary  expenses  arising 
m  connection  ulth  the  .iperatlon  of  such 
property  Including  amortization  charges 
under  the  mortgnere  be  held-  in  trust  by  the 
morti-a^or  and  distribute.!  on  v  with  the  con- 
M-nt  )f  the  Secretary  except  that  the  Seore- 
UArv  may  provlJe  for  the  granting  of  con- 
.lenl  to  anv  reque.it  lor  .in  extension  ol  the 
ume  lor  curing  a  default  under  any  mortgage 
covering  mulufamlly  houslnif.  or  for  a  mod- 
ification of  the  terms  of  such  mortgage  with- 
out regard  to  the  foregoing  requirements.  In 
any  c;ise  or  class  of  cases  In  which  an  exemp- 
tion from  such  requirement  does  not  i  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary)  jeopardize  the 
Interesu  ot  the  United  States 

,b)  Whoever,  as  an  ouuer  of  a  property 
which  13  security  for  a  mortgage  described  in 
subsection  (r).  <>r  .\s  a  stockholder  of  a  cor- 
jKiratlon  owning  such  propcrtv  or  as  a  bene- 
nclal  owner  under  any  bu^^iness  (.rganizatlon 
or  trust  ownint;  such  property,  or  as  oi  offi- 
cer dlrecu>r  nr  igent  of  an?  such  owner.  (  1 1 
wil'.fulW  uses  iir  .aithortzes  the  use  of  any 
piirt  o[  the  rents  or  other  funds  derived  from 
pmpert\  covered  by  such  morlt;age  in  viola- 
tion of  .1  regulation  pre9Crll)ed  by  the  .Secre- 
t-irv  under  subsection  la).  or  i2i  If  such 
mort^RKe  is  determined  us  provided  in  sub- 
section fti  f.o  be  exempt  from  the  require- 
ment of  anv  such  regulation  or  is  not  other- 
wise civered  by  such  regiilatlon.  willfully 
and  knowingly  uses  or  authorizes  the  tise. 
while  such  mortgage  is  m  default  of  any 
[>.irt  of  the  rents  or  other  funds  derived  from 
the  property  covered  by  such  mort4?age  for 
anv  purpoee  other  th.in  to  meet  actual  and 
nece«sarv  expenses  arising  In  connection  with 
such  property  ( including  amortleallon 
charges  under  the  mortgage)  sliall  be  fined 
not  more  than  »6.000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  t>oth." 

CONDOMINIfMS 

Sec  303.  (a)  SecUon  234(c)  ol  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  IS  .uuended  by  striking 
out  reiiUU  housing,  aud  i3("  in  the  hrst 
sentence  <aid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  rental  housing  rronded.  That 
a  one-fanuly  umt  in  a  mulufamlly  project 
involving  eleven  or  less  units  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  insurance  without  having  been  cov- 
ered bv  a  project  mortgage,  and   (3)  ". 

(bl  Section  234ic)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "illll  75  per 
centum  •  In  the  third  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '  (ill)    80  per  centum" 

IC)  Section  2341  fi  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "nve"  ajid  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '  four' 

INSfRANCE      or     LOANS     TCiR      PfRCH.ASE     r>r      FEE 
SIMPLE    rm-E    FROM     LESSOR.S 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
secUon  239  i  as  added  by  section  302  of  this 
Act)     the    following    new    secUon 

PtRCHASE      or      FEE      SIMPLE      TITLE      FROM 
1  tSSORS 

Sec  240  i!\(  The  Secretary  is  authorized. 
up<:>n  such  teriivs  .ind  conditions  as  he  may 
pre«crll>e  to  make  'commitments  to  Insure 
and  to  insure  loans  made  by  financial  insti- 
tutions f'.>r  the  pur(x»e  of  financing  pur- 
chasers by  homeowners  of  the  fee  simple 
title  to  property  on  which  their  homes  we 
located 

"(bl  .\s  used  in  this  section 

"ill  the  term  financial  Institution'  means 
a  lender  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible 
for  insurance  under  section  2  or  a  mortgage* 
approved  under  section  203(b)  (11;  and 

"(2)  the  term  homeowner'  means  a  lessee 
under  a  lang-term  ground  lea.se 

■(c)  To  be  eligible  for  Insurance  under 
this  section   a  loan  shall    - 


■  (1)   relate  to  property  on  which  there  Is 

l.Kated  a  dwelling  designed  principally  for 
a  one-  two-,  three-,  or  four-family  residence: 
I  2)  not  exceed  the  cost  of  purchasing  the 
fee  simple  title  or  •10  000  per  family  unit, 
whichever  Is  the  les-ser 

I  i  I  be,  limited  ti  uii  amount  which 
when  added  to  any  outstanding  Indebted ne.ss 
related  to  the  property  ( as  determined  by 
the  Secretary)  creates  a  total  outstanding 
indebtedness  which  does  not  exceed  the  ap- 
plicable mortgage  limit  prescribed  In  section 
■_>OT  ( b  1 : 

'i4)  bear  interest  at  not  to  exceed  such 
per  centum  per  annum  (  not  in  excess  of  G 
per  rentum).  on  the  amotint  of  the  principal 
obligation  outstanding  at  any  lime,  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  meet  market 
conditions,  and  such  other  charges  (Includ- 
ing service  charees  and  appraisal.  InspecUcvn. 
and  other  leesi  iis  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secret.try: 

■  i5i  have  a  maturity  .satisfactory  to  the 
Secretarv  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years 
from  the  beginning  of  .unortlzatlon  of  the 
loan  or  three-quarters  of  the  remaining 
oconomic  life  of  the  home,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser    and 

"1 6 1  comply  with  such  other  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3) ,  i5)  . 
l6).  (7i.  i8).  and  (lOi  of  .section  220(hi 
shall  be  applicable  to  loans  Insured  under 
this  section  and.  .-is  applied  to  loans  Insured 
under  this  secUon.  references  In  those  para- 
gTa|>lis  to  'home  Improvement  loans'  and 
■this  subsection'  shall  be  construed  to  refer 
to  loans  under  this  secUon." 

(bl  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  US  C.  1464(cl  )  u 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  the 
iie.xt  to  the  last  paragraph  the  following  new 
paragraph 

Notwithstanding  any  c>ther  provision  of 
this  subeecUou.  an  assoclaUou  may  invest  in 
loans  or  obllgaUonjs.  or  Interests  therein,  as 
to  which  the  .a.ssoclaUon  h.%s  the  benefit  of 
insurance  under  sectloji  240  of  the  National 
Housing  .\ct.  or  of  a  commitment  or  agree- 
ment therefor,  and  such  Investments  shall 
not  be  included  ;n  any  percentage  of  assets 
or  other  percentage  relerred  to  In  this  sub- 
section" 

IXTFNSION  OF  SECTION  221  (di  (2)  SALES  HODS- 
I.N'G  PROGRAM  rOR  TWO-  THME-.  AND  FOfR- 
r\MILT  RESa>KNCES  TO  ALL  LOW  ANTD  MOD- 
LRATX    INCOME    FAMILIES 

Sec  305  SecUon  221(d)  (2  I  fif  the  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ■  .1 
displaced  family"  at  the  end  of  the  first  pro- 
viso and  inaertln?  in  lieu  thereof  "the  mort- 
gagor" 

REMOVAL    OP     DIVIDENO     RESTRICTION     FOR     NON- 
DWELLI.NC  FACttJTIES  I.N  SECTlo.N  221  PROJECTS 

SEC.  306.  Section  221(fl  of  the  National 
Housing  .Act  Is  amended  by  striking  Qut  in 
the  first  sentence  all  that  follows  the  word 

■  mortgage"  in  the  proviso  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ":  PTOVvied  further.  That.  In  the 
ewe  if  a  mortgage  which  bears  Interest  at 
the  below-market  intereet  rate  prescribed  m 
the  !>roviso  ol  subeecUon  (d)(5).  the  pro- 
visions   of    section    2'20(d)  (3)  (B)  ( Iv)     shall 

inly  apply  If  the  mortgagor  waives  the  right 
to  receive  dividends  on  Its  equity  Investment 
m  the  poruon  thereof  devoted  to  commer- 
cial facilities.  " 

SUPPLEMENTAL  LOA.N  PROGRAM  FCJR  PROJECTS 
fTHANCED  WITH  FEDERAL  HOVSINC  ADMINI.S 
LRATION  INSURED  MORTGAGES 

Sec  30.'  Title  II  of  the  National  Housint; 
Act  13  amended  by  adding  after  secUon  240 
(as  added  by  section  304  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section . 

•  SUPPLEMENTAL  LOANS  FOR  MULTIFAMILT 
PROJECTS 

•Sec.  241.  (a)  With  respect  to  a  multi- 
family  project  or  group  practice  facility  cov- 


ered bv  a  mortgage  Insured  under  any  sec- 
tion or  title  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized, upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe,  to  make  commitments 
lo  insure.' and  to  insure,  supplemental  loans 
(including  advances  during  construction  or 
improvement  i  made  by  financial  institutions 
approved  bv  the  Secretary  As  used  In  this 
section  ■supplemental  loan'  means  a  loan, 
advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  of  an  obliga- 
tion representing  a  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
made  for  the  purpose  of  financing  Improve- 
inenus  or  additions  to  such  project  or  facility: 
Proiidfd.  That  a  loan  Involving  a  nursing 
home  covered  by  a  mortgage  Insured  under 
section  232  or  a  loan  involving  a  group  prac- 
tice facllltv  covered  by  a  mortgage  insured 
under  title  XI  may  also  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  hnancinK  equipment  to  be  used  in 
the  Ofierauon  of  such  nursing  home  or  fa- 
cility 

•■(bl    To   be   eligible   for   insurance   under 
this  secuon.  a  suppleimental  loan  shall — 

■■(11  be  limited  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
amount  which  the  Secretary  estimates  will 
be  the  value  of  such  improvementfi,  addi- 
tions, and  equipment,  except  that  such 
amount  when  added  to  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  the  mortgage  covering  the  project 
or  facility,  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
mortgage  amount  insurable  under  the  sec- 
tion or  title  pursuant  to  which  the  mortgage 
covering  such  project  or  facility  is  insured; 
■•(2)  have  a  maturity  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  but  not  to  exceed  the  remaining 
term  of  the  mortgage; 

••(3)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges, 
If  any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum 
per  annum  (not  In  excess  of  6  per  centum), 
on  the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation 
outstanding  at  any  time,  as  the  Secretary 
finds  necessary  to  meet  market  conditions; 
••(4)  be  secured  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  require; 

••(5)  be  governed  by  the  labor  standards 
proviBions  of  section  212  that  are  applicable 
to  the  section  or  title  pursuant  to  which  the 
mortgage  covering  the  project  or  laclllty  is 
insured;  and 

••(6 1  contain  such  other  terms,  conditions, 
and  restrictions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe 

•■(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d),  (e), 
(g).  (h),  (i),  (J>,  (k).  (It.  and  (n)  of  section 
207  shall  be  applicable  to  loans  insured  under 
this  section,  except  that  (1)  all  references  to 
the  term  mortgage  shall  be  construed  to 
refer  to  the  term  loan'  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion. (2)  loans  involving  projects  covered  by 
a  mortgage  insured  under  section  213  that  is 
the  obligation  of  the  Cooperative  Manage- 
ment Hovising  Insurance  Fund  shall  be  In- 
sured under  and  shall  be  the  obllgaUon  of 
such  fund,  and  (3)  loans  involving  projects 
covered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  section 
236  shall  be  insured  under  and  shall  be  the 
obligation  of  the  Special  Risk  Insurance 
Fund." 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS INCREASE  IN  MAXI- 
MUM   MATTJRrrY.   FINANCE   CHARGE,   AND   LOAN 

AMOUNT 

Sec     308.    Section    2(b)     of    the    National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■$3,500"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "$5,000  "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "five  years  '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "seven  years"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  ^$5  discount"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    "$5.50  discount";  and 

(41  by  striking  out  "$4  discount"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$4.50  discount". 

EXPERIMENTAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  309.  SecUon  233  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "ot  this  title"  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  in  subsection 
(b)  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "or  titles 
of  this  Act";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 


section    (e)    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
"or  title  of  this  Act '. 

TERM  OF  FTDERAL   HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 
MORTGAGES  FOR  LAND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  310.  Section  1002(d)(1)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seven"  and  inserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  "ten";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and  in- 
serUng in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '  :  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Secretary  may  agree  to  a  rea- 
sonable extension  of  the  term  of  a  mort- 
gage, the  maturity  of  which  is  limited  by  this 
paragraph  to  not  more  than  ten  years,  if 
he  determines  that  unusual  or  unforeseen 
circumstances  make  such  extension  necessary 
to  avoid  undue  hardship  to  the  mortgagor:" 

REHABILITATED    MULTIFA.MILY     PROJECTS    IN 
URBAN     RENEWAL    AREAS 

Sec,  311.  (a)  Section  220(d  I  (3)  (B)  i  in  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serUng immediately  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  ":  Provided  /urtlier.  That 
the  mortgage  may  involve  the  financing  of 
the  purchase  of  property  which  has  been  re- 
habilitated by  a  local  public  agency  with 
Federal  assistance  pursuant  to  section  110(c) 
(8)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and.  in  such 
case  the  foregoing  limitations  upon  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  shall  be  based  upon 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as  ot  the 
date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  for  insurance" 
(b)  Section  221  id)  (3)  (Hi)  of  sucn  Act 
is  amended  bv  inserUng  immediately  belore 
the  colon  at  the  end  of  the  first  proviso 
•••  Provided  further.  That  the  mortgage  may 
involve  the  financing  of  the  purchase  of 
property  which  has  been  rehabilitated  by  a 
local  public  agency  with  Federal  assistance 
pursuant  to  section  110(c)  (8)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949,  and,  in  such  case,  the  amount 
of  the  ihortgage  shall  not  exceed  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date 
the   mortgage  is  accepted   for   insurance  ' 

MISCELLANEOUS    HOUSING    INSURANCE 

Sec.  312.  (a)  SecUon  223  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  and  without  regard  to  lim- 
itations upon  eligibility  contained  in  any 
secUon  or  tiUe  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  upon  applicaUon  by  the  mort- 
gagee, to  insure  or  make  commitments  to 
insure  under  any  secUon  or  title  of  this  Act 
any  mortgage — ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""applicable  to  loans  in- 
sured under  section  203,  207.  213.  220.  221. 
222,  231,  232,  or  233,  as  the  case  may  be"  in 
the  first  and  second  provisos  of  subsection 
(a)(7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pre- 
scribed under  the  applicable  section  or  title 
of  this  Act"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  title  "  each  time 
it  appears  in  subsection  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  Act""; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "'UUe  I.  Utle  II.  title 
VI  Utle  VII,  tiUe  VIII,  or  title  IX'"  in  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
section  or  title  of  this  Act ";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "(except  that  in  any 
case  the  payment  of  insurance  shall  be  in 
debentures)  "  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 

(b)  Section  223  ( d )  ol  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "as  he  may 
prescribe,"  and  InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "Insure  under  the  same  section  as 
the  original  mortgage  a  loan  by  the  mort- 
gagee m  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  excess 
of  the  foregoing  expenses  over  the  project 
income.  Such  loan  shall  (1)  bear  interest 
(exclusive  of  premium  charges  for  Insurance) 
at  not  to  exceed  the  per  centum  per  annum 
currently  permitted  for  mortgages  Insured 
under  the  section  under  which  it  Is  to  be 
insured.  (2)  be  secured  In  such  manner  as 
the    Secretary    shall    require,    and     (3)     be 


limited  to  a   term  not  exceeding  the  unex- 
pired   term    of    the   original    mortgage     The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  collect  a  premium 
charge   lor   insurance   of   loans   pursuant   to 
this    subsection    in    an    amount    computed 
at   the   same   premium   rate   as   is   applicable 
to  the  original  mortgage   This  premium  shall 
be  payable  in  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the 
insurance    fund    under    which    the    loan    is 
insured  at  par  plus  accrued  Interest    In  the 
event  of  n  failure  of  the  borrower  to  make  anv 
payment  due  under  such  loan  or  under  the 
original  mortgage,  both  the  loan  and  original 
mortgage  shall  be  considered  In  default,  and 
if    such    default    cor.Unues    for    a    iJenod    of 
thirty  days,   the  lender  shall   be  entitled  to 
Insurance    benefits,    computed    In    the   i-ame 
manner  as  lor  the  original  mortgage,  except 
that  in  determining  the  Interest  rate  tinder 
section  224   for  the  debentures  representing 
the   portion   ol    the  claim   applicable   to   the 
loan,  the  date  of  the  commitment  to  insure 
the  loan  and  the  Insurance  date  of  the  loan 
shall    be    taken     Into    consideration    rather 
than  the  commitment  or  insurance  date  for 
the  original  mortgage  " 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LOANS  FOR  COOPERATIVE  HOUS- 
ING I'URCHA.SE-D  KROM  THE  FEDERAL  COVERN- 
MF.NT 

SEC     313     Section    213iji    ol    the    NaUonal 
Hi  using  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (ll  the  following  sentence: 
■The  Secretary  is  further  authorized 
to  make  commitments  to  insure  and  to 
insure  supplemenUiry  cooperative  loans 
(including  advances  during  construction 
or  improvement!  with  respect  to  any 
properly  purchased  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  a  nonprofit  corporation  or  trust 
of  the  character  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  Kubsecuon  (a),  if  the  property  is  covered 
by  an  uninsured  mortgage  representing  a 
part  ol  the  purchase  price":  and 

(2)  by  adding  before  the  semicolon  at  t!ie 
end  of  "paragraph  (2)(B)  the  following:  ": 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  repairs  or  Improve- 
ments lo  a  property  covered  by  an  uninsured 
mortgage  dated  more  than  twenty  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  commitment  to  insure,  ol 
such  magnitude  that  the  Secretary  deems 
them  to  be  a  major  rehabilitation  or  modern- 
ization ol  such  property,  the  loan  may  have 
a  maturity  date  up  to  ten  years  in  excess  of 
the  remaining  term  of  the  uninsured  mort- 
gage " 

EQUIPMENT     IN      NURSING      HOMES 

SEC  314  Section  232  of  the  NaUonal  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (bH2)  and 
InsellingJn  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)    the    term     mortgage'    means    a    first 
mortgage  on  real  estate  in  fee  simple,  or  on 
the    interest   of    either    the    lessor   or    lessee 
thereof   (A)   under  a  lease  for  not  less  than 
runety-nine  vears  which  is  renewable,  or  iBi 
under  a  lease"  having  a  period  of  not  less  than 
fifty  years  to  run  from  the  date  the  mortgage 
was"    executed.    The     term     •first    mortgage' 
means  such  classes  of  first  Hens  as  are  com- 
monly given  to  secure   advances    (including 
but  not  limited  to  advances  during  construc- 
tion)   on.  or  the   unpaid   purchase   price   of. 
real   estate  under   the   laws   of   the   State   in 
which    the    real    estate    is    located,    together 
with  the  credit  instrument  or  instruments,  if 
any.  secured  thereby,  and  any  mortgage  may 
be  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  trust  mortgages 
or    mortgage    indentures   or   deeds   of    trust. 
securing  notes,  bonds,  or  other  credit  instru- 
ments, and.  bv  the  same  instrument  or  by 
a  separate  insO-ument.  may  create  a  security 
Interest  in  initial  equipment,  whether  or  not 
attached  to  the  realty.  The  term  "mortgagor" 
shall  have  the  meaning  set  forth  in  secUon 
207 (ai  of  this  Act."': 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  this  title"  in  sub- 
(d)  as  precedes  paragraph  (1)  and  inserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  the  loUowlng : 

"(d)    In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
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'.hi*  section  the  Secretary  is  »uthorlaed  to 
insure  any  mortftsu?*  which  covera  a  new  or 
reh»blllt»t«<l  n'lnilnR  home,  including  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  lU  opermtloo.  subject  to 
the  roUowInf?  condition!     .  and 

(3>  by  strlklnK  out  when  the  prr^soeed 
improvements  are  L-ompleted"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  .r  subsection  idliil  and 
laserimc;     in     lieu     thereof     the     following; 

inrludlnsj  equipment  to  be  tised  in  -he  op- 
eration of  the  nursin«  home,  when  the  pro- 
p<-i8ed  improvements  are  Mwnpleted  and  the 
equipment  is  installed" 

rltXIBlE    INTrRE.TT   RATES   r«K   iFRTMN    FH  \ 
INSUaANCr    PROGRAMS 

3EC  315  Section  3ia)  "f  the  .\rt  entitled 
•■.\n  .\ct  to  aniend  chapter  J7  of  title  J8  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
veterans  home  loan  pro-am  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  .\ct  with  respect  to  Inter- 
est rates  jn  insured  mortgages,  and  fcT  other 
purpose*  •  approved  May  7,  '.368.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  235>  )t  r2\ 'Cf  236())  (4)  (B) . 
240(cii4)  J+l^b)  Jl  242id»  i3l  iBi,-  iifter 
•■2341  fi.-. 

ruA  SEcnoN  221  iHi  program 
Sec    319    fai   Section  221(h)  i2hAi   of  the 
National  Htfuslng  .\ct  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

A)  be  e.tecuted  by  a  private  nonprofit 
cirporaiion  or  aj>soc;aUon.  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  for  ftrmnclng  the  purchase  and 
rehabilitation  1  with  the  intention  of  subse- 
quent resale)  of  property  comprising  one  or 
more  tracts  or  parcels,  whether  i>r  not  con- 
tiguous, upon  which  there  is  Irjcated  de- 
teriorating or  substandard  housing  cortslst- 
ing  of  (I)  four  or  more  single- family  dwell- 
ings of  detached,  semidetached,  or  row 
coiLstructlon.  or  ill)  four  or  more  one-Iamlly 
units  m  a  structure  or  structures  for  which 
a  plan  of  family  unit  ownership  approved  by 
the  Secretary  13  established.' 

ibi  -Section  221 1  hi  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  1  after 
the  new  paragraph  added  by  section 
101,0  i3)  of  ■.hli  Act)  two  new  paragraphs 
:i.s  follows 

.7)  Where  'he  Secretary  li.xs  .approved  a 
plan  of  famiy  uiut  ownership,  the  terms 
single-famiiy  dwelling'.  single-lamUy  d-well- 
mgs  .  individual  dweUmg'.  and  individual 
dwellings'  shall  mean  .\  fanu'.y  unit  or  fam- 
ily units,  together  with  the  undivided  in- 
terest I  or  interests  I  m  the  common  .\reas 
and  facilities 

8)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  single-family  dwelling'  and  'slngle- 
fiml'.y  dwellings  1  except  for  purposes  of 
par!»gr,>ph  (7ii  shall  Include  a  two-family 
dweiiing  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  If  cne  of  the  units  U  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  o'*-ner  " 

HorStNC     IN     OUTXTINC     AREIAS 

Sec  317  Section  203(1)  of  the  National 
Housing  -Act  is  amended  by  strllcing  out  not 
m  excess  <jt  »12,50<J'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     not  m  excess  of  »13.dOO  ". 

SEASONAL     HOMES 

Sec  318.  Section  203  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  .amended  by  iiddlng  at  the  end 
thereof   the  following   new   subsecUon: 

"(mi  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  In- 
sure under  thU  section  any  mortgage  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  subsection  ib)  of 
this  section,  except  as  modified  by  this  sub- 
section To  be  eligible,  the  mortgage  shall  In- 
volve a  principal  obligation  not  In  excess  of 
$15,000  and  not  In  excess  of  75  per  centum  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property,  as  of 
the  date  the  mortgage  Is  accepted  for  Insur- 
.\nce.  The  mortgage  shall  cover  a  dwelling 
for  single-family  occupancy  which  is  ap- 
proved for  mortgage  Inaurmnce  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  constructl'in  The  dwelling  need 
not  be  designed  fjr  year-round  occupancy, 
but  It  shall  '  1 )  meet  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary    ind   i3)    be  loc*ied   In  an 


area  where  the  3ecr*t*ry  Onds  It  Is  not  prac- 
ticable v>  obtain  conformity  with  many  of 
the  requirements  essential  to  the  insuring  of 
mortgages  on  housing  In  built-up  urban 
are.is  The  development  .>t  the  properly  with 
respect  to  which  the  mortgage  is  exec\ited 
shai;  be  .-on.slstent  with  the  ron.servatlon  of 
water  and  other  natural  resources  of  the 
area  and  such  property  shall  be  an  accepta- 
ble risk,  ginng  consideration  to  the  economic 
lx>'.entlal  of  the  xren  In  which  the  dwelling 
l.s  located  and  the  contribution  that  the 
hou.sing  -will  make  '.oward  improving  the 
.iren  The  Secretary  may  suspend  the  Issuance 
of  commitments  under  this  subsection  for 
rhe  insurance  of  mortgages  secured  by  prop- 
erties situated  in  any  ires,  whenever  he  de- 
termine* that  lit  there  is  a  serious  and  un- 
usual shortage  of  mortgage  funds  for  resi- 
dential consUuction  in  .such  area.  Mli  such 
insurance  would  affect  materially  and  ad- 
versely the  availability  of  mortgage  funds 
fur  residential  construction  in  such  area. 
,ind  (HI)  such  suspentklon  viould  not  have  an 
ad'.erse  Impact  upon  the  balanced  economic 
development  of   the   .irea   " 

TITLE  IV— OUARANTEES  FOB  FTNANCINO 
NEW    COMMUNITY    LuVND    DEVELOPMENT 
crrATioN 
Sec    401    This  title  may  be  referred  to  as 
the     New  Communities  Act  of  1968". 

PUEPOBX 

Sic  4oa.  It  li  the  purpose  of  this  title,  by 
facUltatlng  the  enli.stment  of  private  capital 
:n  new  community  development,  to  encour- 
age the  development  of  new  communities 
•hat  — 

ill  contribute  to  the  general  betterment 
•  f  living  conditions  through  the  improved 
((uality  of  community  development  made 
possible  by  a  consistent  design  tor  the  pro- 
vision of  hiimea.  commercial  and  induatrial 
facilities,  public  and  ctirrununlty  facilities, 
and  open  spaces 

I  2)  make  substaJUia:  contributions  to  the 
sound  and  economic  i,-r  j'A-th  of  the  areas  in 
which  they  are  located; 

1  3»  provide  needed  additions  to  the  general 
housing  supply: 

i4l  provide  opportunities  for  Innovation  In 
housing  and  community  development  tech- 
nology and  in  land  use  planning; 

(5)  enlarge  housing  and  employment  op- 
portunities by  increasing  the  range  of  hous- 
ing choice  and  providing  new  investment  op- 
portunities fc-  industry  and  commerce, 

t6i  encoi^age  the  maintenance  and 
growth  of  a  diversified  local  homebuUding 
industry,  and 

(7)  Include,  to  the  greatest  extent  feasible, 
the  employment  of  new  and  Improved  tech- 
nology, techniques,  materials,  and  methods 
in  housing  construction,  rehabilitation,  and 
maintenance  under  programs  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  wuh  a  view  to  reducing  the 
cost  of  such  cuostrucuon.  rehabilitation, 
and  malnienar.ee.  and  atlmulatlng  the  In- 
creased and  sustained  production  of  housing 
under  su-h  programs 

CUARANTtl    AfTHuRrrr 

Sec  403  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  guarantee, 
.ind  enter  Into  commitments  to  guarantee, 
the  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  ob- 
ligations Issued  by  new  community  devel- 
opers to  help  rtnance  new  community  devel- 
opment projects.  The  SecreUiry  may  make 
such  Kuiirantees  and  enter  into  such  com- 
rrutmeiiu,  subject  to  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  sections  404  .uid  405,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  ,is  he  nwy  prescribe, 
taking  into  account  (  1  )  the  large  Initial  capl- 
t  li  investment  required  to  finance  sound  new 

■cunmur.itles.  'J)  the  extend-'d  period  l>efore 
.tutuil    returns   on    this   tvpe   of    investment 

an  oe  expected.  i3i  the  irregular  pattern  of 
cash  returns  characteristic  of  such  invest- 
ment, and  (4)  the  financial  and  security  in- 


terests  of   the   United   Slates   In   connection 
with  guarantees  made  under  this  title. 

ELIGIBIE    new     (OMMVNrrT    DEVKl-OPMENT 

Sec  404  No  guitrantee  or  commitment  to 
guarantee  may  be  made  under  this  title  un- 
less   the   Secretary   has   determined    that  - 

(I)  the  proposed  new  community  (A>  will 
be  economically  feasible  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic biise  or  potential  for  growth,  and  iBi 
will  contribute  to  the  orderly  growth  and  dp- 
■.  elopment  of  the  area  of  which  It  Is  a  prirt: 

1 2)  there  U  a  practicable  plan  (Including 
,ipproprlate  time  schedules)  for  financing  the 
land  acquisition  and  land  development  costs 
of  the  proposed  new  commtinlty  and  for  Im- 
proving and  marketing  the  l.ind  which,  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  public  purposes  of 
this  llt.le  and  the  special  problems  involved  l;i 
financing  new  communities,  represents  an 
accept  ible  financial  risk  to  the  United  State.s, 

iJi  there  Is  a  sound  internal  development 
plan  for  the  new  communly  which  (A)  has 
received  all  governmental  approvals  required 
by  State  or  local  law  or  by  the  Secretary;  and 
iB)  IS  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  as  provid- 
ing rea.soruible  a.ssurance  that  the  develop- 
ment win  contribute  to  good  living  condi- 
tions m  the  area  being  developed,  will  be 
characterized  by  sound  land  use  patterns, 
win  include  a  proper  balance  of  housing  for 
f.imlles  of  low  and  moderate  Income,  and 
will  include  or  be  served  by  such  shopping, 
school,  recreational,  tranport;\llon,  and  other 
facilities  as  the  Secretary  deems  satlsfaotory; 
and 

I  4)  the  Internal  development  plan  Is  con- 
sistent with  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
covers,  or  with  comprehensive  planning  be- 
ing carried  on  for,  the  area  In  which  the  land 
I-?  situated,  and  which  meets  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  such  comprehen- 
sive plans  or  planning. 

Et-IUIBUI    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec  405  (a)  Any  bond,  debenture,  note 
or  other  obligation  guaranteed  under  this 
title  shall — 

(  1  )  be  Issued  by  a  new  community  de- 
veloper, other  than  a  public  body,  approved 
by  the  Secretary  tn  the  basis  of  financial, 
technical  and  administrative  ability  which 
demonstrates  his  capacity  to  carry  out  the 
propoteoU  project; 

(2)  be  issued  to  and  held  by  Investors  ap- 
proved by.  or  meeting  requirements  pre- 
scribed bv.  the  Secretary,  or  If  an  oflTerlng 
to  the  public  IS  contemplated,  be  underwrit- 
ten upon  terms  and  conditions  approved  by 
t.he  Secretary; 

(;i)  be  i.'-.sued  to  finance  a  program  of  land 
development  (Including  acquUltlon  or  uf  oi 
land)  approved  by  the  Secretary:  Proi'tdt'd, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  through  cogi  cerii- 
iicailon  procedures,  escrow  or  trusteeship 
requirements,  or  other  means.  Insure  that  all 
proceeds  from  the  8i\le  of  obligations  guaran- 
teed under  this  t:Ue  are  expended  pursuant 
to  such  program; 

i4i  involve  a  principal  obligation  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  the  lesser  of  (A)  80 
per  centum  of  the  Secretary  s  estimate  ol  the 
•. alue  cl  the  property  upon  completion  of  the 
land  development  or  (B)  the  sum  of  75  per 
centum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  land  before  development  and  90 
per  centum  of  his  estimate  of  the  actual  cost 
of  the  land  development; 

I  51  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  satisfactory  to 
'he  Secretary,  such  Interest  to  be  excluKivf 
of  any  service  charges  and  fees  that  may 
1  e  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(o)  contain  repayment  and  maturity  pro- 
visions satisfactory   to  the  Secretary:    and 

(7)  contain  provisions  which  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  'he  security  interests  of  the  United 
.'-tatea  1  Including  subrogation  provisions) 
;.ens  and  releases  of  Hens,  payment  of  taxes, 
and  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary  may 
m  his  (llscretun   prescribe. 

lb)  The  outstanding  principal  obllgaUon- 


guaranteed  under  thl«  Utle  virtth  respect  to 
a  single  new  communltv  development  project 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  isO.OOO^OO. 

FEES  AND  CHARGES 

SEC  406  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish and  collect  fees  for  guarantees  made 
under  this  title  and  may  make  such  charges 
iS  he  considers  reasonable  for  the  analysis 
of  development  and  financing  plans  and  for 
appraisals  and  inspections  related  to  new 
community  development  projects.  On  or  be- 
lore  January  1,  1970,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  fees 
and  other  charges  under  this  title  that  he 
estimates  will  be  adequate  to  provide  Income 
sufficient  for  a  self-supporting  program. 

GUARANTEE  FUND 

Sec  407  (ai  To  provide  for  the  payment 
ot  any  liabilities  incurred  as  a  result  of 
guarantees  made  under  this  title,  the  Seare- 
lary  Is  authorized  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  which  shall  be  comprised  of  (1)  re- 
ceipu  from  lees  and  charges;  (2>  recoveries 
under  securltv  or  subrogation  rlghU  or  other 
rights  and  any  other  recelpU  obtained  In 
connection  ■with  such  guarantees:  and  (3) 
such  sums,  which  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  as  may  be  required  for  pro- 
.HTun  operauons  and  nonadmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses and  to  make  any  and  all  paymenU 
guaranteed  under  thU  title. 

(  b )  The  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  la  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all 
guarantees  made  under  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  both  principal  and  interest.  Includ- 
ing (1)  interest,  as  may  be  provided  for  In 
the  guarantee,  accruing  between  the  date  or 
default  under  a  guaranteed  obligation  and 
the  payment  in  full  of  the  guarantee,  and  (2) 
principal  and  interest  due  under  any  deben- 
tures issued  by  the  Secretary  toward  payment 
of  guarantees  made  under  this  title. 

10    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall      have     power,      for     the      protection 
of    the    interests    of    the    guarantee    fund 
authorized     under     this     section,     to     pay 
out   of   such   fund   all   expenses   or   charges 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition,  handling, 
improvement,    or    disposal    of    any    property 
acquired  by  him  under  this  title:   and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary   shall    also   have   power   to   pursue 
ti  final  collection  by  ■way  of  compromise  or 
otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by  him  In  con- 
I'.ectlon   with    any   security,    subrogation,   or 
other  rights  obtained  by  him  In  carrying  out 
this  title. 

(d)  The  aggregate  of  the  outstanding  prin- 
cipal obligations  guaranteed  under  this  title 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  $250,000,000. 


INCONTESTABIUTT 

SEC.  408.  Anv  guarantee  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  title  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  eligibility  of  the  obligations  for 
sach  guarantee,  and  the  validity  of  any  guar- 
:intee  so  made  shall  be  Incontestable  In  the 
hands  of  a  qualified  holder  of  the  guaran- 
teed obligation  except  for  fraud  or  material 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  such  holder. 

ENCOURAGEMENT    OF    SMALL    BUn^DERS 

Sec.  409.  The  SecreUiry  shall  adopt  such 
requirements  as  he  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  new  community  construction  assisted 
under  this  title  will  encourage  the  main- 
tenance of  a  diversified  local  homebuildlng 
Industry  and  broad  participation  by  bund- 
ers, jiarticulnrly  small  builders. 

LABOR 

Sec.  410.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In 
land  development  assisted  under  section  403 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  leas  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
■-he  Iixallty  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
CXIV 1490— Part   18 


of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a— 276ar-6 ) . 
No  assistance  shall  be  extended  under  sec- 
tion 403  for  land  development  without  first 
obtaining  adequate  assurance  that  these 
labor  standards  will  be  maintained  upon  the 
construction  work  Involved  In  such  develop- 
ment The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have,  with 
respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified  In 
this  section,  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (84  Stat.  1267).  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934   (40  USC.  276c) 

REAL    PHOPERTT    TAXATION 

Sec  411  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  any  real  property  that  may 
be  acquired  and  held  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  the  exercise  of  lien  or  subrogaUon 
rights  from  real  property  taxation  to  the  same 
extent,  according  to  lu  value,  as  other  real 
property  is  taxed. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    GRANTS 

SEC  412,  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  supplementary  grant*  to  State  and 
local  pubUc  bodies  and  agencies  carrying  out 
new  community  assistance  projects,  as  de- 
fined in  section  415(c),  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  granu  are  necessary  or 
desirable  for  carrying  out  a  new  community 
development  project  approved  for  asslsUnce 
under  secUon  403,  and  that  a  substantial 
number  of  housing  units  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  persons  is  to  be  made  available 
through  such  development  project. 

(b)  in  no  case  shall  any  grant  under  this 
secUon  exceed  20  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
the  new  community  assistance  project  for 
which  the  grant  is  made;  and  In  no  case 
shall  the  total  Federal  contributions  to  the 
cost  of  such  project  be  more  than  80  per 
centum. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  authority  under 
this  secUon  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
new  community  assistance  projects  assisted 
by  that  Department,  and  he  shall,  for  the 
purpose  of  subsection  (b),  accept  that  De- 
partment's cerUfications  as  to  the  cost  of 
such  projects, 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  under  this  section  not  to 
exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.  Any 
amounts  so  appropriated  shall  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended,  and  any  amounts  au- 
thorized for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsec- 
tion but  not  appropriated  may  be  appro- 
priated for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing prior  to  July  1 ,  1970. 

GENERAL     PROVISIONS     AND     RULES     AND 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  413.  In  the  performance  of.  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  him  by  this  title,  the  Secretary 
shall  (In  addition  to  any  authority  otherwise 
vested  in  him)  have  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  (Including  the  authority  to  Issue 
rules  and  regulations)  set  forth  In  section 
402  except  subsections  (c)(2),  (d),and  (f), 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950:  Provided.  That 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  402  shaU  not 
apply  with  respect  to  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  under  section  412  of  this  title 


papers,  things,  or  property  belonging  to  or 
la  use  by  such  developers  or  reciplenU  of 
grants  pertaining  to  such  financial  transac- 
tions and  neces.sary  to  facillUte  the  audit 


AUDrr  BY  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 

Sec.  414.  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  any 
grants  or  guarantees  made  pursuant  to  this 
title,  the  financial  transactions  of  recipients 
of  Federal  grants  or  of  developers  whose  ob- 
ligations are  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  this  title  may  be  audited  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  representatives  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  ac- 
count, records,   reports,   files,   and   all   other 


DEFINITIONS 

SEC  4  15   As  used  in  this  lltle- 
(a)     The   term      land  development      means 
the    process    ol     prading    land,    making,    in- 
stalling, or  construcUng  waWr  lines  and  water 
supply  installations,  sewer  lines  and  sewage 
disposal  installations,  steam,  gas.  and  electric 
lines  and  installailons.  roads,  streets,  curbs 
gutters,  sidewalks,  storm  drainage  facilities, 
and  other  installations  or  work,  whether  on 
or  off    the   site,   which   the   Secretary   deems 
necessary   or   desirable    to   prepare    land    for 
residential,  commercial.  Industrial,  or  other 
uses    or   to   provide    facilities   for   public   or 
common  use.  The  term  "land  development" 
shall  not  Include  any  buUding  unless  it  is  1  1 ) 
a    building   which   Is   needed   In   connection 
with  a  water  supply  or  sewage  disposal  in- 
stallation  or   a   steam,   gas,   or   electric   Hue 
or  installation,  or  (2)  a  building,  other  than 
a  school,  which  Is  to  be  owned  and  main- 
tained  Jointly  by  the  residents  of  the  new 
communltv  or  is  to  be  transferred  to  public 
ownership,  but  not  prior  to  Its  completion 

(b)    The   term   "actual   costs"   means   the 
costs  (exclusive  of  rebates  or  discounts)   In- 
curred  by   a    new   community   developer   in 
carrvlng  out  the  land  development  assisted 
under    this   title.   These   costs   may   include 
amounts  paid  for  labor,  materials,  construc- 
tion contracts,  land  planning,  engineers'  and 
architects'  fees,  surveys,   taxes,  and  interest 
during  development,  organizational  and  legal 
expenses,    such   allocation   of   general    over- 
head expenses  as  are  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tarv    and  other  items  of  expense  incidental 
to  development  which  may  be  approved  by 
the   Secretary.   If   the   Secretary   determines 
that  there  is  an  identity  ol  interest  between 
the  new  community  developer   and   a  con- 
tractor, there  may  be  Included  as  a  part  of 
actual  costs  an  allowance  for  the  contractor  s 
profit  in  an  amount  deemed  reasonable  by 
the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  term  new  community  assistance 
projects"  means  projects  assisted  by  grants 
made  under  section  702  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965,  secUoi. 
306 (a I  (2)  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act.  or  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  418.  (a)  Section  202(b)(4)  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1955  Is  amended  by 
adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  "or  under  title  IV  of  the 
Housing    and    Urban    Development    Act    ol 

1968".  ,        „^      , 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  24  or 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  that  follows  national  banking 
association"  In  the  fourth  sentence  and 
adding  "may  make  loans  or  purchase  obliga- 
tions for  land  development  which  are  se- 
cured bv  mortgages  Insured  under  Utle  X  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  or  guaranteed  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968". 

(c)  The  paragraph  which,  prior  to  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act,  was  the  next 
to  last  paragraph  of  section  5(c)  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  Is  amended 
bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'Without  regard  to  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection,  an  association 
mav  invest  in  loans  or  obligations,  or  inter- 
ests therein,  as  to  which  the  association  has 
the  benefit  of  any  guaranty  under  title  IV 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  196«  as  now  or  hereafter  In  effect,  or  of  a 
commitment  or  agreement  therefor,  and 
such  investments  shall  not  be  Included  in 
any  percentage  of  assets  or  other  percentage 
referred  to  in  this  subsection." 
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TTTLB   V-  CRBAN   RENEWAL 
NEIGH80RHIX1D    orvEl-OPlf ENT    pmoCRAMS 

Sec    501     lai   Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  i>f 
1949    !8   amenried    by   adding   after   the   title 
heading   the   following   new  subheading 
Part    A      I'bban    Rbnewal    Pkoikits     Or.ttn- 

l.mnM     PHOCaAMS.     AND    O^DE    BNf1)«CEMENT 

ProoraMS 

(bi  Title  I  of  such  Ait  ir  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fnllowlng 
new  part 

"Pabt    B-   Neighborhood    Development 
Proohamh 

■pt'RP<i9«    AND     AI'THdRITY 

"3Ef  1)1  lai  To  racllltate  more  rapid  re- 
newal and  aevelopment  <>f  urban  areas  on  an 
etTecUve  scale  and  to  encourage  more  effi- 
cient and  flexible  utilization  of  public  and 
private  development  opportunities  by  local 
communities  in  such  areaa  the  Secretary  i» 
authorized  U)  make  flnancial  assistance 
available  under  this  title  to  local  public 
agencies  for  undertakings  and  activities 
which  are  carried  out  under  a  nelghb<>rh(x)d 
development  program  approved  by  him  pur- 
suant to«.bi8  part 

■•(b»  A  neighborhood  development  pro- 
gram shall  consist  A  urban  renewal  project 
undertakings  and  activities  in  one  or  more 
urban  renewal  areas  which  axe  planned  and 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  annual  increments 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
UUe  for  planning  and  carrying  out  urban  re- 
newal projects  except  as  mtKlltled  by  the  pro- 
visions of   this   part 

"(ci  No  appUcaUon  for  flnanclal  assist- 
ance in  planning  and  carrying  out  a  neigh- 
borhood development  program  shall  be  ap- 
proved  by   tiie  Secretary   unlem — 

"(li  the  governing  bodv  of  the  loCAllty 
has  by  reeolutlon  or  ordinance  approved  the 
proposed  prt^nun  and  the  annual  increment 
covered  by  the  application  and  authorized 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  flnanclal  as- 
slfltance:  and 

'•|2i  the  Secretary  has  concluded  that 
there  is  the  necessary  capacity  to  carry  out 
the  undertakings  and  .ictlvltles  included  un- 
der the  program 

■  FINANCIAL     PROVISIONS 

"Sec  lae  'ai  Upt>n  the  approval  of  a 
neighborhotxl  development  program  by  the 
Secretary  the  cost  of  anv  undertakings  and 
activities  authoriised  as  part  of  the  program 
shall  be  financed  m  accordance  with  the 
loan,  capita;  grant,  .ind  project  cost  provi- 
sions of   part   A    except   that — 

"111  net  project  cost  mav  be  .aUulated  on 
the  basis  of  cosW  incurred  and  proceeds  de- 
rived fcr  the  account  of  the  program  during 
a  specified  twelve-month  period,  and  may  be 
recalculated  for  succeeding  periods  of  twelve 
months  to  rene<-t  additional  costs  and  ad- 
ditional proceeds  since  the  date  of  'he  last 
computation  or  recomputatlon    and 

"(2/  Lf  prtipertv  has  been  acquired  but  not 
disposed  of  prior  'o  the  compulation  or  re- 
computation  uf  net  project  cost,  temporary 
loans  made  or  secure<l  under  this  title  to 
finance  undertakings  or  activities  Included 
in  the  pri  grain  may  remain  outstanding 
until  the  property  has  been  di.sptjsed  iij  and 
the  proceeds  thereof  together  with  addi- 
tional funds  becoming  available  to  the  pro- 
gram, are  sufficient  to  permit  repayment  of 
the  loans 

ibi  In  the  event  that  k;robS  project  cost 
as  computed  for  a  specified  twelve-month 
period  IS  exceeded,  with  respect  to  that  pe- 
riod, by  the  sum  of  i  1  i  the  sales  price  of 
land  or  other  property  sold,  and  i2i  the 
imputed  capital  value  of  land  or  other  prop- 
erty leased  or  retained  by  the  local  public 
agency  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  urban  renewal  plan  the  local  public 
agency  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary  two- thirds 
of  the  excess  i  or  three-fourths  in  the  case 
ol  a  program  on  a  three- iourths  grant  basis) . 


which  lunotint  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  grant  f>«yment»  under  section  103 
■local  i;rants-in-md 
•■S«c  133  I  a)  Kor  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  local  grants-in-aid  in 
connection  with  undertakings  .md  activities 
carried  out  under  a  neighborhood  develop- 
ment program  the  three- year  period  referred 
to  m  the  second  paragraph  of  section  llOidi 
shall  be  deemed  Ui  l)e  a  perlcd  of  three  years 
prior  to  the  authorization  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  first  contract  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  progriiin  which  includes  the 
urban  renewal  area  which  is  benefited  by 
the  public  improvement  or  facility  lor  which 
rre<llt  IS  claimed  and  the  seven-year  period 
referred  to  in  i-lause  ili  of  section  ll'Jibl 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  period  of  seven  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  auihorl/atlon  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  first  contract  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  prr>gram  which  Includes 
the  urban  renewal  area  whl<h  Is  benefited 
by  the  expenditures  for  which  credit  is 
claimed 

(bi  No  portion  of  the  cost  of  a  public 
improvement  or  public  facility  i  to  the  extent 
otherwise  ellgtblei  may  be  Included  as  a  local 
grant-m-ftid  in  computing  the  ►trees  project 
cost  "f  in  approvetl  program  for  any  twelve- 
month period  — 

I  1  I  prior  to  commencement  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Improvement  or  facility    or 

>Ji  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  ex- 
pended or  obligated  by  contract 

ic)  The  provisions  of  section  104  with 
respect  to  the  pooling  of  local  grants-in-aid 
^imong  the  various  projects  undertaken  by  a 
local  public  agency  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  resj)ect  to  any  excess  local  grants-in-aid 
resulting  from  the  urban  renewal  projects 
contained  in  .i  neighborhood  development 
program 

OENERAl      I'HOVISIONS 

Sec     134     lai    For   purpose  of   this   part  — 

111  the  workable  program  requirement  In 
section  101  IC  I  shall  apply  to  the  authoriza- 
tion rather  than  the  execution,  of  any  con- 
tract for  !(ians  or  capital  grants. 

i2l  capital  »;rftnls  on  a  three-fourths  basis 
may  only  be  matle  under  section  103(aM2l 
( B )  , 

"(3)  the  relocation  requirements  specified 
in  section  lOSic)  shall  apply  to  each  annual 
increment  I'l  an  approvetl  program. 

'41  section  106ig)  I  relating  to  transient 
housing  I  shall  apply  to  activities  undertaken 
\inder  approved  [>rograms  except  that  the 
determination  as  to  need  for  transient  hous- 
ing shall  be  made  with  respect  to  <iny  sale 
or  lease  of  land  for  ctinstruction  oi  such 
housing  prior  to  s\ich  sale  or  lease    and 

i5)  the  requirement  concerning  demoli- 
tion and  removal  of  buildings  and  imprc>ve- 
ments  stateil  in  clause  lA)  of  the  sentence 
((■llowmg  parugniph  i  MM  of  section  110(c) 
sh.ill  apply  to  each  annual  increment  of  an 
.ipproved  program 

ibi  The  .ipproval  by  the  Secretary  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  tor  one  or  more  annual 
increments  ol  a  neighborhood  development 
program  shall  not  be  considered  .is  obligat- 
ing him  to  provide  flnanclal  assistance  for 
am  sub.se<)ueiit  annual  increments 

Ml  The  urban  renewal  plan  referred  to 
In  se<tion  llOibi  may  cover  one  or  more  of 
the  urban  renewal  .ireas  covered  by  a  neigh- 
borhood development  program  and  svich  plan 
may  be  modified  from  fime  to  time  to  cover 
additional  urban  renewal  areas  added  to  the 
program  The  Secretary  may  establish  such 
requirements  its  he  deems  appnjpnate  pre- 
scriblii+t  the  scope  and  content  ol  such  plan, 
taking  into  consideration  among  other  mat- 
ters, the  degree  of  detail  needed  in  the  plan 
to  properly  and  expeditiovisly  larry  out  the 
activities  and  undertakings  proposed  in  any 
annual  increment  of  a  neighborhood  devel- 
opmeiit  pn»gram  " 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  requirement  or 
condition  to  tfie  contrarj'  In  section  6  or  20il) 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Act  of  1945  or  In  any  other  provision  of  law 
the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Ijind  Agencv  may  plan  and  undertake  neU'h- 
(xirhcMxl  development  programs  under  part 
B  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  i  as 
added  bv  this  section),  subject  to  all  of  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  of  1945  to  the  extent 
not  inconsistent  with  such  part  B.  and  any 
such  program  shall  be  regarded  as  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  such  sections  6  and 
•20(11  and  of  such  other  provision  of  law  if 
It  meets  the  applicable  requirements  estab- 
lished under  such  part  B 

INlREA.SED    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  502  lai  Section  103(b)  of  the  Hotising 
Act  of  1949  IS  amended  by  striking  out  every- 
thing In  the  first  sentence  after  'exceed  ' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  $7  600  000  (X)0. 
which  amo\int  shall  be  increased  by  »I  400 - 
iMO  000  on  July  1 .  1969- 

ibi  Section  103(bi  of  such  Act  Is  further 
ionended  by  striking  out  ■■$250,000,000  ■  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ■  $600  000  000  • 

REHABILITATION     GRANTS 

SEC  500  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 1151  a)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'a  struc- 
ture" and  such  structure'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■real  property  "  and  'such  real 
property  ■   respectively 

lb)  Section  115(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "flSOO'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    'MOOO" 

ici  Section  115(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  (1)"  after  '(ai"  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows 

12)  In  addition  to  the  authority  conferred 
by  paragraph  (  1 )  .  and  notwithstanding  anv 
other  provision  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  through  the  utilization  of  Ick-i: 
pvibllc  agencies  where  feasible,  to  make 
grants  i  payable  from  any  grant  funds  pro- 
vided under  section  103(bi  i  to  an  individual 
or  family,  as  described  in  subsection  ibt 
to  cover  the  cost  of  repairs  and  improvements 
necessary  to  make  real  property  owned  and 
occupied  by  such  individual  or  family  con- 
form to  public  standards  for  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  housing  No  grants  shall  be  made 
under  this  paragraph  in  the  case  of  any  prop- 
erty unless  lAi  such  property  is  m  an  area 
within  a  locality  (other  than  an  urban  re 
newal  or  code  enforcement  areai  which  the 
governing  body  of  the  locality  has  deter- 
mined and  so  certifies  to  the  Secretary  con- 
tains a  substantial  number  of  structures  in 
need  of  such  repairs  and  improvements.  iBl 
there  is  in  effect  for  the  locality  a  workable 
program  meeting  the  requirements  of  section 
101  (CI  and  iC'i  the  area  IS  dehnitely  planned 
for  rehabilit.ition  or  concentrated  cixle  en- 
forcement within  a  reasonable  time  md  such 
repairs  and  improvements  to  such  property 
are  consistent  with  the  plan  for  rehabilita- 
tion or  concentrated  code  enforcement   " 

id)  Section  115  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended    - 

ill  by  redesignating  subsection  ibi  ;is  sub- 
section (Cl  .aid  Inserting  after  subsection 
lai  a  new  subsection  i  bi  as  follows 

lb)  rhe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  i  payable  from  .my  gram  funds  pro- 
vided under  section  103(b)  i.  through  the 
ntiUzation  of  local  public  and  private  ;tgen- 
cies  where  feiisible  to  .ui  individual  or  fam- 
ily, as  described  in  subsection  (C).  who  owt.s 
and  occupies  real  property  which  has  beer. 
determined  to  be  uninsurable  because  of 
physical  hazards  alter  an  inspection  pursu- 
ant to  a  statewide  properly  insurance  plai. 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  title  XII  of 
the  National  Housing  .^ct  Such  grants  may 
only  be  made  to  rehabilitate  such  property 
to  the  extent  which  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  make  It  meet  reasonable 
underwriting  standards  Imposed  by  such 
plan     .  .'tnd 
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(2)  by  striking  out  '  BUbsectlon  (b)"  In 
hUbsecUon   (a)   and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

•..ubsectlon  (c)". 

KEHABILITATION    IN    UkBAK    BSNEWAL    AkBAfl 

.SEC  504  .Section  n0(c»(8i  ot  the  HouslnR 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  (1) 
•  puidanco  purposes,  and",  and  (2)  the  pro- 
\  ISO  at  the  end  thereof. 

•iLSPOSmON    OF    PROFTRTT    rOH    LCW    AND 
MODCR.ATE    INCOME    HOUSING 

Sic  505  SecUon  107(a)  of  the  Housing 
A.-t  of  1949  Is  amended    - 

,1)  by  inserting  after  '  pMbUc  body  or 
nuency,"  the  following;  "or  other  approved 
l>urcha«er  or  lessee.", 

(2)   by  Inserting    ".  secUon  221(h)  (1).  sec- 

t;.->u    235(J)(1).    or    section    236"    after     'or 

i3)  by  inserting  or  lessee"  after  a  pur- 
i :  aser'.md  after  "such  purch.iser'.  and  "or 
:..,ise"  alter  "purchase"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "rental  or  cooperative"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  'moderate"  and  Insert- 
l.g  in  Ueu  thereof  'law  or  moderate";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
01. d  thereof  the  following:  "";  ProridPtt,  That 
\v!ien  property  Is  made  available  under 
( :  luse  (1)  to  an  approved  purchaser  or 
le.^-ee  other  than  a  limited  dividend  corpora- 
ti  n,  nonprofit  corporation  or  association, 
Cl  operative,  or  public  body  or  agency,  the 
Secretary  shall  a.ssure  that  the  benefits  of 
11. ;s  subsection  will  k"  to  ^'^^  occupant  of 
in?  projjerty  rather  than  to  such  purchaser 
cr  lessee". 


the  urban  renewal  plan,  the  urban  renewal 
project  may  be  deemed  completed,  and  the 
net  project  cost  may  be  computed  and  the 
capital  grant  paid." 

(b)  Section  110(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "or  for  subsequent 
disposition  or  retention  as  jiroylded  under 
section  106(1)". 


•  aA.vTs   loa.   LOW   and   moderate   income 

ilOl-SINC     IN     OPEN     LAND     PROJECTS 

stc.  506  .Section  103(a)(1)  of  the  Houa- 
l::,'  .\ct  of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  except  that  he  may  contract  for  a 
grant  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two- thirds 
^,l  the  dilterence  between  the  proceeds  from 
any  land  dispoaed  of  pursuant  to  section  107 
and  the  fair  value  of  the  land  without  re- 
gard to  such  section". 

CUBAN     RENEWAL     LOAN     CONTRACTS 

SEC.  507.  (a)  Section  102(c)  of  the  Hous- 
iiii;  Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

1 1)  by  striking  out  "at  Interest  rates  lower 
than  provided  in  the  loan  conuact"  in  the 
f"j"3t  sentence;    and 

(2)  by  InserUng  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  the  following:  ": 
Piovlded.  That,  if  at  any  time  during  the 
iiiiuertaklng  of  the  project,  the  Interest  rate 
1  ::  uch  a  loan  from  a  source  other  than  the 
F.ueral  Government  Is  greater  than  the  rate 
«t  which  funds  could  be  made  available  un- 
der the  Federal  loan  contract,  the  Secretary 
rr.  IV  make  a  supplemental  grant  to  the  local 
p  ib'.ic  .agency  in  the  amount  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  interest  cost  from  such 
sjurces  .and  the  Interest  cost  at  the  contract 
rate,  und  no  part  of  the  :\mouut  of  any  such 
grant  shall  be  required  to  be  conf.ibuted  as 
a  part  of  the  l>cal  grant-in-aid". 

lb)  Loan  contracUs  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  cn-ictment  of  this  section  may  be 
•imended  to  incorporate  the  provisions  au- 
thorized by  the  amendment  contained  In 
iU(53eciion  (a)  without  regard  to  the  proviso 
In  section  llOigl  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 

PROJECT   completion    TRIOR   TO    DISPOSITION    OP 
CERTAIN  IBOPERTV 

Sec  508.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  IS  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

II)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tiry  that  i  1 )  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  area  of  land  acquired  as  part  of  an 
icban  renewal  project  remains  to  be  dis- 
posed (if.  1 2)  the  local  public  agency  doea 
not  expect  to  be  able,  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  us  control,  to  dispose  of  such  land 
in  the  near  future.  (3)  all  other  project  ac- 
tivr.ies  are  completed,  and  (4)  the  local 
P  ibUc  agency  has  agreed  to  dispoae  of  or 
retain  such  land  for  uses  in  accordance  with 


REHABILirATION    LOANS 

Sfc.  509.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
312(d)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  Is 
amended  to  rend  as  follows:  "There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$150,000,000  for  each  liscal  year  wlUch  shall 
constitute  a  revolvlnfj  fund  to  be  used  by 
the  Secretarv  in  carrying  out  this  section." 

(b)  Section  312(h)  o!  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1.  1969"'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof    "June  :i0    1973". 

(c)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  through 
the  utilization  of  local  public  and  private 
agencies  where  feasible,  to  make  loans  as 
herein  provided  to  the  owners  and  tenants 
of  property  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  of 
such  property.  No  loan  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  unless — 

"(1)(A)  the  property  Is  situated  in  .^n 
urban  renewal  area  or  an  area  in  which  a 
program  of  concentrated  code  enforcement 
activity  Is  being  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 117  ol  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  and  the 
rchnbllltatlon  is  required  to  ir.alie  the  prop- 
erty conform  to  applicable  code  requirements 
or  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  urban 
renewal  plan  for  the  area  and.  in  addition,  to 
generally  Improve  the  condition  of  the  jirop- 
erty;  or 

'■(B)  (I)  the  property  is  in  an  area  (other 
than  an  area  described  in  subparacraph  (  A)  ) 
which  the  governing  body  of  the  locality 
has  determined,  and  so  certifies  to  the  Secre- 
tary, contains  a  substantial  number  of  struc- 
tures in  need  of  rehabilitation,  i  li )  there  is 
in  effect  for  the  locality  a  workable  iirocram 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  101(c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  i  lii)  the  property 
is  residential  and  owner-occupied,  dv)  the 
property  Is  in  need  of  rehablliiraicn  and  is 
in  violation  of  the  local  mimmum  housing 
or  similar  code,  and  i  v)  the  area  is  definitely 
planned  for  rehabilitation  or  concentrated 
code  enforcement  within  a  reasonable  time. 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  such  property  is 
consistent  with  the  plan  for  rcliabliitation 
or  code  enforcement: 

"(2)  the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  from  other  sources  upon 
comparable  terms  and  conditions;  and 

"(3)  the  loan  is  an  acceptable  risk  taking 
into  consideration  the  need  for  the  rehabili- 
tation, the  security  available  for  the  loan,  and 
the    ability   of    the    applicant    to    repay    the 

loan." 

(d)    Section   312    of    such    Act    is    lur.her 

amended —  ^     , 

(1)  by  inserting  "or"  alter  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  iDlBi  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  (as  amended  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section),  and  by  Inserting  alter  such 
paragraph  (l)(Bi  the  foUowmg  new  .<=ub- 
paragraph: 

••(C)(1)  the  property  has  been  (.'.etermmcd 
to  be  uninsurable  because  of  physical  haz- 
ards after  an  Inspection  pursuant  to  a  state- 
wide property  insurance  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary" under  title  XII  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  and  (11)  the  loan  is  made  to 
the  owner  or  tenant  of  the  property  to  finance 
rehabtUtation  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  make  the  property 
meet  reasonable  underwriting  standards;  "; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  'or"  after  "applicable 
codes"  in  subsecUon  (bill)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  by  Inserting 
after  "urban  renewal  plan"  In  such  subsec- 
tion ",  or  a  statewide  property  insurance 
plan". 


le)  Section  312(a)  of  such  Art  i as  amend- 
ed by   the  preceding  provisions  of   this  sec- 
tion)' is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of   the    following    new   sentence:    'Notwith- 
standing   the    preceding    provisions    of    this 
subsection   no  loan  with  respect  to  residpntlal 
jir.'pcrty    .hall    be   inade    under   this    section 
to  liny   person  whose  annual  income,   as  de- 
termined   pursuant    to    criteria    and    ]:iroce- 
d.ircs   esUblished    by   the   Secretary,   exceeds 
the    limits   prescribed    by    the   Secretary    lor 
occup.ints  of  pn>jects  financed   with   below- 
rn.ir't-.ct   intcrc?!    rate   mortgnpcs   insured    iln 
the  area   involved)    under  section   221ldi(3) 
(>f  the  National  Housing  Act  ■   J'rovtdPd    That 
the  I'rnvlsions  of  this  sentence  shall  not  tip- 
ply    to    jirrporty    in    the    area    c.f    an    urban 
renewal  project  or  a  code  enforcement  proj- 
ect for  which  the  city  or  other  local  public 
body  or  agency  is  receiving  financial   ns'^ist- 
ance  under  tilie  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1P49 
if.    prior    to    the    date    of    enactment    of    the 
Houiinc  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
such  local  [)Ubllc  txKly  or  agency  spocl'icany 
developed  jilans  lor  such  project  In  reliance 
upon    the    •nvalLiblUty    of    loans    under    tliis 
section  ■' 


DEMOLITION  ORANTS 

Sic.  510.   I  a)   Tlie  first  sentence  o!  teclion 

1 16i  ai  ol  the  Housing  Act  ol  1949  is  amended 

by  inserting  after     unsound"  the  f&Jlowlng: 

a    harborage    or    potential    harborage    of 

rats.". 

(b)  Section  116(bi  of  such  Act  is  aiuended 
!jy  in.sertlng  after  the  comma  at  the  end  ol 
clause  1 2)  the  following:  or  will  be  con- 
sistent with  a  systematic  rodent  control 
program  being  undertaken  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,' . 

AIR  RIGHTS  SITICS  IN   UnBAN   RENFWAI.   .^RF.AS 

Sec  511  (a)  Section  1 10( c I  (  1 )  ( iv)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  .striking 
out  '■for  use  for  industrial  developing"  and 
insertinc  in  lieu  thereof  ""for  use  for  the  de- 
velopment (jf  I'.idustrlal  or  educational  .'a- 
cilitles" 

lb)  Section  lIOicjiTi  of  .such  .A-ct  li 
amended  by  iitnking  out  ""for  industrial  de- 
velopment" and  inserting  in  lieu  ihcreol 
"'fur  the  development  cf  industrial  or  educa- 
tional   facilities". 

low       AND       MODERATE       INCOME       noi'Sl.NG       IN 
RESIDENTIAL     IHB.'iN     Ilf-.NEWAL     AREAS 

Sec.  512.  Section  105(f)  ol  the  Housing 
.\ct  of   1949  is  :iniended   to  read  as  lollows. 

■■(f)  /.  majority  ol  the  housing  un:t.>  pro- 
vided in  each  community's  total  of  iuch  ap- 
proved urban  renewal  projects  as  will  be  re- 
developed for  predominantly  residential  uses 
and  which  receive  Federal  recognition  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  .A.ct  of  19G8  shall  be 
.•^tandard  housing  units  for  low  :.nd  moderate 
income  families  or  Individuals;  rroridcd. 
That  the  units  in  each  community'.s  total  of 
such  approved  urban  renewal  projects  which. 
!:re  for  low-income  lamilies  or  individuals 
.shall  constitute  at  least  20  per  centum  of  the 
units  In  such  projects,  e.vccpt  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  waive  the  requirement  of  thi-s 
proviso  in  any  conim-.inity  to  the  extent 
that  units  for  low-Income  lamilies  .and  in- 
dividuals are  not  needed.  The  Secretarv 
shall  promptly  report  any  waiver  rndcr  the 
proviso  in  tlie  preceding  sentence  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent.itives." 

WOEKAf.LE    I'ROGRAM    REQUIREMENT    IN    CASE    OF 
1NDI.\.N'     IRIBES 

Si-c  513.  .Section  101  ic  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
oi  1949  i.s  amended  by  inserting  after  '■:964" 
in  the  second  proviso  the  following:  or,  m 
the  case  of  .m  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  nation, 
commencing  January  1.  1970". 

INTERIM    ASSISTANCE    lOR    BLIGHTED    AREAS 

Sec  514  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
;s  amended  by  adding  after  section  117  a 
new  .section  as  lollows: 
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"iN-mlM    ASalSTANCI    FOR    8LICHTC0    \»t.\H 

■Sec    118    Notwllhgtandlng  uny    dher  pro- 
vision nf  this  Utle    the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized  to   enter    Into   contracU    i  In    an    aggre- 
gate amount  not  to  exceed  »15  OOO  000  In  any 
tlscal  yean    to  make,  and  to  make    grants  as 
provided   in   this  svecilon    i  payable   [rum   uny 
grant  funds  provided  under  section   103(bi  i 
to  cities,  other  municipalities    and  counties 
for   the   purpose    >f    assisting  such   localities 
in  carrying  our  programs  tr>    lUevlate  harm- 
ful   conditions    in    slum    .ind    blighted    areas 
which  are  planned  tor  !,ub8i-intlal  clearance, 
rehabilitation    or  federal  1>    .insisted  code  en- 
forcement  m   the    near   future  but  in  which 
some    immediate     public     action     is     needed 
until   clearance    rehabilitation     or   code   en- 
forcement    activities     can     be     undertaken 
Such  grants  shall  not  '-xceed  two-thirds   lor 
three-fourths  m  the  case  'if  any    city    other 
munlclpalltv    or  county  having  a  population 
of    fifty    thousand    or    less   according    to    the 
moat  recent  decennial  census  i   of  the  coat  of 
planning  and   carrying  out   programs   which 
may   include    ili    the  repair  .f   streets,   side- 
walks,   parks     playgrounds     publicly    owned 
utlllHer,  and  public  buildings  to  meet  needs 
ponslatent  with  the  short-term  continued  use 
of  the  area   prior   ui  the    undertaking  of  the 
contemplated  clearance  or  upgrading  activi- 
ties   (2>    the   improvement   of   private   prop- 
erties to  the  extent  needed  to  eliminate  the 
mo«t  immediate  dangers  to  public  health  and 
safety    i3i    the  demolition  of  structures  de- 
termined to  be  structurally  tinsound  or  unfit 
for  human  habitation  md  which  constitute 
a  public  nuisance   vnd  serious  hazard  to  the 
public  health  and  safety    i4i    the  establish- 
ment  of    temporary   public    playgrounds   on 
vacant  land  within  the  area   and  i5i   the  im- 
provement  of    itarbage    md    trash   collection. 
street    cleaning     md    similar    .ictlvitles     The 
Secretary  shall  tncourage,  wherever  feaalble. 
the    employment    •  f      .therwl.ie    unemployed 
or   underemployed    reeldents     i.f    the   .u-ea   in 
carrying  out  the  activities  and  undertaJiings 
aAStsied  under  this  section     rr.e  pro.  isKjns  of 
aecUona   101  ici.   10«.  and   114  shall  be  appli- 
cable to  activities  .ind  undertakings  .isslsted 
under   thl*  section   to   the   same  extent  .la   if 
such  activities  and  undert,ikings  were  being 
carried  out  in  .in  urban  renewal  .irea  .us  part 
of  an  urbai.  renewal  project 
irrrLizATioN     or     h>c*l     private     nonproftt 

ACSN(  lES       FOR       REHABILITATION       GRANTS       IN 
CliDE  UNrt'RlEMENT  AREAS 

Sec  515  Section  117  of  the  Housing  Act  if 
1949  is  amended  by  inserting  the  JoUowlng 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof; 
Provided  That  'he  Secretary  may  in  ad- 
dition to  authorizing  a  IcK-al  public  agency 
to  make  grants  as  prescribed  m  section  115. 
make  such  grants  thrtjugh  'he  utilization  of 
local  private  nonprofit  agencies 

REtXXATION    PAYMENTS 

Sec  516  Section  114ici  of  the  Hou.smg  Act 
or  1949  Is  amended  — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  i2i  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  In  addition  to  any  amount 
under  paragraph  i  1  )  a  local  public  agency 
may  pay  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  displaced 
family,  displaced  individual  sixty-two  years 
of  age  or  over  or  displaced  handicapped  In- 
dividual monthly  payments  over  a  period 
not  to  exceed  twenty-four  months  in  an 
amount  not  w  exceed  t500  in  the  first  twelve 
months  and  »5(X)  In  'he  second  twelve 
months  to  assist  such  displaced  family  or 
Individual  to  secure  a  decent,  safe  .ind  san- 
itary dwelling. 

1 2)  by  striking  out  'relocation  adjust- 
ment' in  the  second  sentence  of  paragraph 
i2i  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  addi- 
tional'. 

(3  1  by  striking  out  the  second  proviso  in 
paragraph  i2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  Provided  further    That  ad- 

ditional payments  under  this  paragraph  may 


be  paid  on  a  lump  sum  or  other  than  monthly 
basis  in  cases  in  which  the  small  size  of  the 
payments  that  would  otherwise  be  required 
do  not  warrant  a  number  of  .separate  pay- 
ments or  m  other  cases  In  which  other 
than  monthly  payments  are  determined  war- 
ranted by  the  Secretary  And  pTOVtded  fur- 
t>i>-r  That  no  payment  received  under  this 
fuiragrat)h  shall  be  considered  as  income  for 
the  purp<ise  if  determining  the  eligibility  or 
the  extent  if  eligibility  of  any  person  for 
iuuiisunce  under  the  S<K-lal  Security  Act  or 
any  other  Federal  Act      and 

(4)    by   insertini;    »   new  paragraph    (3)    as 
follows 

(3 1  In  addition  to  any  amount  under 
paragraph  ( 1 1  a  Ux'al  public  agency  may 
make  a  [>ayment  to  a  displaced  family  or 
mdlvldu.vl.  who  does  not  receive  the  addi- 
tional payment  .uithorlzed  under  paragraph 
i2i  aod  who  is  the  owner  of  real  property 
which  la  acquired  for  a  project  assisted  under 
this  title  .ind  which  is  improve<l  by  a  smgle- 
nr  two-family  dwelling  occupied  by  the  own- 
er for  .1  perl'Hl  <>f  imt  lens  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  property  Such  payment. 
not  to  exceed  $5  000  shall  be  an  amovint 
which  when  .ulded  to  the  acqulsiuon  pay- 
ment equals  the  average  price  required  fi>r 
a  decent  safe  and  sanitary  diAelling  of 
modest  stand.irds  idequate  In  size  to  ac- 
•ommodate  the  displaced  owner  reasonably 
iccesslble  to  public  services  and  place*  of 
t-mplovment  and  ivallable  lui  'he  private 
market  Protnded  Tliat  such  payment  may 
oe  m.ide  imly  to  a  displaced  owner  who  pur- 
r bases  .ind  ivctiples  a  dwelling  within  one 
vear  subsequent  to  the  date  i-n  which  he  is 
retiuired  U)  move  from  the  dwelling  acqtUred 
tor  the  project  Prottdcd  lurther  That  no 
such  payment  nuw  be  made  if  the  owner- 
occupant  receives  a  payment  required  by  the 
State  law  of  eminent  domain  which  Is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  have  .subatanUal- 
;y  the  same  purpoee  and  elTect  as  this  para- 
graph .ind  to  be  part  of  the  <  i>«t  of  the 
priije^-t  tor  wh.ch  Feder-al  hnanclal  .lasistance 
Is  .ivallable 

V\n£.    VI      L'RBAN    PLANNING    .\ND 
KAtllJTIBB 

COMPREIIEN'>IVE     I'UANNING 

Sec    601     Section   701    of   the   Housing   Act 
of  1954  is  amended  Ur>  read  as  follo'ws 

"COMPREHENSIVE    PI.ANNINC 

Sec  701  (a)  In  order  to  .issist  State  and 
:  ical  governments  in  solving  planning  prob- 
lems, including  thoee  resulting  from  the  in- 
creaalng  concentration  of  popvilatlon  in 
ineirop<jlit.in  and  other  urban  areas  lind  the 
out-migraUon  from  and  lack  of  coordinated 
development  of  resources  and  services  in 
rural  areas,  to  facilitate  comprehensive 
planning  lor  urbiui  and  rural  development, 
including;  cix>rdinjited  transportation  sys- 
tems (.n  a  conunuing  t«tais  by  such  govern- 
ments, .uid  to  encouriige  such  governments 
\A.>  establish  and  improve  plaiuung  staffs  and 
techniques  on  an  areawide  basis,  and  to  en- 
gage private  c<>nsult;uits  where  their  pro- 
tesslonal  services  are  deemed  .ipproprlate  by 
■he  .vssisted  governments,  the  Secretary  is 
luthorl/.ed  'o  make  planning  grants  to — 

ill  State  planning  agencies  for  the  pro- 
vision of  planning  assistance  to  lAi  cities 
and  other  municipalities  having  a  population 
of  less  than  50.000  according  to  the  latest  de- 
cennial ceiisus.  and  counties  without  regard 
to  population  Proiided  That  grants  shall  be 
made  under  this  paragraph  for  planning  as- 
sistance to  Counties  having  a  population  of 
50.000  or  more,  according  to  the  latest  de- 
cennial census,  which  are  within  metro- 
p<.>litan  areas,  only  if  ili  the  Secretary  finds 
that  planning  and  plans  for  such  county 
will  be  coordinated  with  the  program  of  com- 
prehensive planning.  If  any.  which  Is  being 
1  arrled  out  for  the  metropolitan  area  of  which 
the  county  Is  a  part  and  1 11  >  the  aggregate 
amount   of    the  grants  made  subject   to  this 


proviso  does  not  exceed  15  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  appropriated,  after 
September  2.  1964.  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  iBi  any  group  of  adjacent  com- 
inunltles  either  lncorporut4>d  or  unincor- 
porated, having  a  total  population  of  less 
than  500O0  according  to  the  latest  decen- 
nial cen.su8  ind  having  common  or  related 
urban  planning  problems.  iCi  cities,  other 
municipalities  and  counties  referred  to  in 
paragraph  i3)  of  this  subsection,  and  arens 
referred  to  in  paragraph  i4i  of  this  sub- 
section, and    (Di    Indian   reservations. 

'  (2i  State  metropolitan,  and  regional 
planning  agencies  lor  metropolitan  or  re- 
gional planning,  and  to  cities.  'wIthIn  met- 
ropolitan areas  for  planning  which  Is  part 
of  comprehensive  metropolitan  planning  and 
which  shall  supplement  and  be  coordinated 
with  State,  metropolitan,  and  regional 
planning; 

'  I  1 )  lAi  economic  development  districts 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
under  title  Vi  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  and 

"iB)  cities,  other  municipalities,  and 
couiuies  which  ill  are  -situated  in  redevel- 
opment areas  or  economic  development  dis- 
tricts designated  by  the  Secret,iry  of  Com- 
merce under  title  IV  of  the  Public  Works 
.md  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  or 
111)  have  tutlered  subsUintlal  damage  as  a 
result  of  catastrophe  which  the  President, 
pursuant  to  section  2ia)  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  .Act  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  ■■> 
States  and  local  governments  In  major  di.'- 
asters  and  for  other  purposes',  approved 
September  30  1950.  as  amended  i42  USC 
I855ai  has  determined  to  be  a  major  dls- 
.ister: 

'  (4i  official  governmenUil  planning  agen- 
cies for  areas  where  rapid  urbajiization  h;is 
resulted  or  is  expected  to  result  from  the 
fsuibliihment  or  rapid  luid  subsuuitial  ex- 
pan-slon  of  a  Federal  Installation,  or  (or  areas 
where  rapid  urbanization  is  expected  to  re- 
sult on  land  developed  or  to  be  developed 
as  a  new  community  approved  under  section 
1004  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  title 
IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968. 

'  (51  Slates  for  State  and  Interstate  com- 
prehensive planning  and  for  research  and 
coordination  activity  related  thereto,  includ- 
ing technical  and  other  assistance  for  the 
establislunent  and  operation  of  Intrastate 
and  interstate  planning  agencies; 

"i6l  State  planning  agencies  for  asslstiince 
to  district  planning,  or  planning  for  rircis 
within  districts,  carried  on  by  or  for  district 
planning  agencies. 

i7i  metropolitan  and  regional  planning 
;igencles.  with  the  approval  of  the  State  plan- 
ning .igency  (vr  iln  States  where  no  such 
plaiuilng  agency  exists  i  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State,  for  the  provision  of  planning  .'i£- 
slstance  within  the  metropolitan  area  or  re- 
gion to  cities,  other  municipalities,  counties, 
trroups  of  adjacent  communities,  or  Indian 
reservations  described  In  clauses  (A).  tBi 
iCi  and  (Di  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section; 

"(8 1  official  governmental  planning  agen- 
cies for  luiy  area  where  there  has  occurred 
a  substantial  reduction  in  employment  op- 
portunities as  the  result  of  (A)  the  closing 
(in  whole  or  in  parti  of  a  Federal  installa- 
tion, or  (B)  a  decline  in  the  volume  of  Gov- 
ernment orders  for  the  procurement  of  arti- 
cles or  materials  produced  or  nxanufactured 
In  such  area. 

"(9)  tribal  planning  councils  or  other 
triba'  bodies  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  planning  for  an  Indian 
reservation; 

(10)  the  various  regional  commissions  es- 
tablished by  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  or  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  i( 
1965  for  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
regions  established  under  such  Acts  (or  State 
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agencies   or    Instrumentalities   participating 
in  such  planning) ;  and 

"(U)  local  development  districts,  certi- 
fied under  section  301  of  the  Appalachian 
Keglonal  Development  Act  of  1965.  for  com- 
prehensive planning  for  their  entire  areas. 
or  for  metropolitan  planning,  urban  plan- 
ning, county  planning,  or  small  municipality 
planning  within  such  areas  In  the  Appalach- 
ian region,  and  for  planning  for  Appalachian 
regional  programs. 

Planning  assisted  under  this  section  shall,  to 
ihe  maximum  extent  feasible,  cover  entire 
areas  having  common  or  related  development 
problems.  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  co- 
operation   In    preparing    and    carrying    out 
plans    among    all    Interested    municipalities, 
political   subdivisions,   public   agencies,   and 
other  parties  in  order  to  achieve  coordinated 
development  of  entire  areas.  To  the   maxi- 
mum  extent    feasible,    pertinent   plans    and 
studies  already  made  lor  areas  shall  be  uti- 
lized so   as   to  avoid   unnecessary  repetition 
of  effort  and  expense.  Planning  which  may 
be  assisted  under  this  section  includes  the 
preparation  of  comprehensive  transportation 
surveys,  studies,  and  plans  to  aid  In  solving 
problems    of    trafHc    congestion,    facilitating 
the  circulation  of  people  and  goods  In  metro- 
politan and  other  areas  and  reducing  trans- 
portation needs.   Planning  carried  out  with 
assistance  under   this  section  shall  also  in- 
clude a  housing  element  as  part  of  the  prep- 
arauon  of  comprehensive  land  use  plans,  and 
tills  consideration  of  the  housing  needs  and 
land  use  requirements  for  housing  In  each 
comprehensive  plan  shall  take  Into  account 
all  available  evidence  of  the  assumptions  and 
statistical  basis  upon  which  the  projection  of 
zoning,  community  facilities,  and  population 
growth  Is  based,  so  that  the  housing  needs  of 
both  the  region  and  the  local  communities 
studied  in  the  planning  will  be  adequately 
covered  In  terms  of  existing  and  prospective 
inmigrant  population  growth.  Funds  avail- 
able under  this  section  sh^U  be  addition  to 
and  may  be  used  Jointly  with  funds  available 
tor     planning     surveys     and     investigations 
under   other   federally   aided   programs,   and 
nothing  contained   in   this   section   shall   be 
construed  as  affecting  the  authority  of  the 
.Secretary    of    Transportation    tinder    section 
307  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 

'  (b)   A  planning  grant  made  under  sub- 
section   (a)    shall   not   exceed   two-thirds   of 
the   estimated   cost   of   the   work   for   which 
the  grant  Is  made:    Provided.  That  such   a 
grant  may  be  made  for  up  to  75  per  centum 
ol  :  uch  estimated  coet  when  made  for  plan- 
ning primarily  for  di   redevelopment  areas, 
lijcal  development  districts,  or  economic  de- 
velopment districts,  ot'  portions  thereof,  de- 
siTibed   In   paragraph    (3)     (A)    and    (11)    of 
subsection   (ai.  (2)   areas  described  In  sub- 
i-ection    (a)  (81.   and    (B)(1)    and  paragraph 
13 1  the  various  regions,  as  described  in  sub- 
section (a)  (101     All  prants  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  subject  to  terms  and  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary   No  portion 
of  any  grant  made  under  this  section  shall 
be    used    for    the    preparation    of    plans    for 
specific   public   works    The   Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, notwithst.inding  the  provisions  of 
section    3648    of    the    Revised    Statutes,    as 
amended,  to  make  advance  or  progress  pay- 
ments on  account  of  any  grant  made  under 
tnis  section.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  fo.    the  purposes  of  this  section 
not   to  exceed   $265,000,000   prior   to   July   1. 
1069,  and  not  to  exceed  $390,000,000  prior  to 
July  1.   1970    Of  the  amount  available  prior 
to  Julv  1.  1969.  $20  000.000  may  be  used  only 
I  )r   district    planning   grants   under   subsec- 
tion I  a )  (6 1 .  which  amount  shall  be  increased 
ijv  $10  000  000  on  July  1.  1969.  Any  amounts 
.ippropriated  under  this  section  shall  remain 
;!'. aihiblc  until  expended:  Provided.  That,  of 
any  funds  appropriated   under  this  section. 
not  ta  exceed  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000  plus 
5  per  centum  of  the  funds  so  appropriated 
mav  be  used  by  the  .Secretary  for  studies,  re- 


search, and  demonstration  projects,  under- 
taken Independently  or  by  contract,  for  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  techniques 
and  methods  for  comprehensive  planning 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  and  for  grants  to  assist  In  the 
conduct  of  studies  and  research  relating  to 
needed  revisions  in  State  statutes  which 
create,  govern,  or  control  local  governments 
and  local  governmental  operations. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  In  areas 
embracing  several  municipalities  or  other 
political  subdivisions,  to  encourage  planning 
on  a  unified  regional,  district,  or  metropolitan 
basis  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  for 
such  planning  and  the  solution  of  problems 
relating  thereto. 

"(d)  It  Is  the  further  intent  of  this  sec- 
tion to  encourage  comprehensive  planning, 
including  transportation  planning,  for  States, 
cities,  counties,  metropolitan  areas,  dis- 
tricts, regions,  and  Indian  reservations  and 
the  establishment  and  development  of  the 
organizational  units  needed  therefor.  In  ex- 
tending financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  may  require  such  assur- 
ances as  he  deems  adequate  that  the  appro- 
priate State  and  local  agencies  are  making 
reasonable  progress  In  the  development  of 
the  elements  of  comprehensive  planning.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
and  their  agencies  and  instrumentallUes.  and 
to  Indian  tribal  bodies,  undertaking  such 
planning  and,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  to 
make  studies  and  publish  information  on  re- 
lated problems. 

"(e)  In  the  exercise  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  secUon,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sult with  those  officials  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment responsible  for  the  .•administration 
of  programs  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
Stetes  and  municipalities  for  various  cate- 
gories of  public  facilities  and  other  com- 
prehensively planned  activities.  He  shall,  par- 
ticularly, consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture prior  to  his  approval  of  any  district 
planning  grants,  under  subsecUons  (ai(6) 
and  (g) ,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
prior  to  his  approval  of  any  planning  grants 
which  include  any  part  of  an  economic  devel- 
opment district  as  defined  and  designated 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  ot  Commerce, 
as  appropriate,  may  prortde  technical  assist- 
ance, with  or  without  reimbursement.  In 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  dis- 
tricts by  the  Secretary  ol  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  the  carrying  out  of  plan- 
ning by  such  districts. 

"(f)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  hereby 
given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to  enter 
into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  in  con- 
flict with  any  law  of  the  United  States,  for 
cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance 
in  the  comprehensive  planning  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  Interstate,  metropolitan, 
or  other  urban  areas,  and  to  establish  such 
agencies.  Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may 
deem  desirable  for  making  effective  such 
agreements  and  compacts. 

"(g)  In  addition  to  the  planning  grants 
authorized  bv  subsection  lal.  the  Secretary 
Is  further  authorized  to  make  prants  to  or- 
ganizations composed  of  public  officials  rep- 
resentative of  the  political  Jurisdictions 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  region,  or  dis- 
trict for  the  purpose  of  assisting  such  orga- 
nizations to  undertake  studies,  collect  data. 
develop  metropolitan,  regional,  and  district 
plans  and  programs,  and  engage  In  such  other 
activities,  including  implementation  ol  such 
plans  as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  solution  of  the  metropoli- 
tan regional,  or  district  problems  in  such 
areas,  regions,  or  districts.  To  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  all  grants  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  for  activities  relating  to  all 
the  developmental  aspects  of  the  total  met- 
ropolitan area,  region,  or  district  including. 


but  not  limited  to.  land  use.  transportation, 
housing,  economic  development,  natural  re- 
sources development,  community  facilities, 
and  the  general  Improvement  of  living  en- 
vironments. A  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  for  which  the  grant  Is 
made 

"(h)    In   addition   to  the  other  grants  au- 
thorized by  this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized  li)  make  prants  to  assist   any  city, 
othf.-  municipality,  or  county  In   making   a 
Kur  ey  of   the  structures  and   sites   in  such 
locality  which  are  determined  by  its  appro- 
priate authorities  to  be  of  historic  or  archi- 
tectural value    Any  such  survey  shall  be  de- 
.^Igned  to  Identify  the  historic  structures  and 
sites  in   the  locality,   determine   the   cost  of 
their  rehabilitation  or  restoration,  and  pro- 
vide such  other  information  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  serve  as  a  foundation 
for' a  balanced  and  effective  program  of  hls- 
nric  preservation   in  such  locality.  The  as- 
pects  of    any    such    survey   which    relate    to 
the   Identification   of   historic   and   architec- 
tural values  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance 
with  criteria  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
comparable    to    those    used    in    establishing 
the  national  register  maintained  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  under  other  provisions 
of  law;   and  the  results  ol  each  such  survey 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  A  grant  under  this  subsection 
shall   not   exceed   two-thirds   of   the   cost   of 
the  survey  for  which  It  Is  made,  and  shall  be 
made    to    the    appropriate    agency   or    entity 
specified  In  paragraphs   (1)    through   (11)   of 
subsection  la)   or.  if  there  is  no  such  agency 
or  entity  which   Is  qualified   and  willing  to 
receive   the    grant    and   provide    for   its   uti- 
lization in  accordance  with  this  subsection, 
directly  to  the  city,  other  municipality,  or 
county  Involved. 

•■(i)  As  used  In  this  section — 
"(1)  The  term  metropolitan  area'  means 
a  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area,  as 
established  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
subject,  however,  to  such  modifications  or 
extensions  as  the  Secretary  deems  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(21  The  term  'region'  Includes  (.A)  all  or 
part  of  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  one  or  more 
units  of  general  local  government,  and  iB) 
one  or  more  metropolitan  areas 

"(3)  The  term  'district'  Includes  all  or  part 
of  the  area  of  Jurisdiction  of  (A)  one  or 
more  counties,  and  iB)  one  or  more  other 
units  of  general  local  government,  but  does 
not   include   any   portion   of   a   metropolitan 

area. 

"(4)  The  term  'comprehensive  planning 
includes  the  following: 

"(A)  preparation,  as  a  guide  for  govern- 
mental policies  and  action,  of  general  plans 
with  respect  to  (i)  the  pattern  and  inten- 
sity of  land  use.  iil)  the  provl.sion  of  public 
facilities  (including  transportation  facilities) 
and  other  government  services,  and  (ill)  the 
effective  development  and  utilization  of  liu- 
man  and  natural  resources; 

•  iB)  lone-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action; 

"(C)  programing  of  capital  improvements 
and  other  major  expenditures,  based  on  a  de- 
termination of  relative  urgency,  together 
with  detinitive  financing  plans  for  such  ex- 
penditures in  the  earlier  years  ol  the  pro- 
gram: 

"(Di  coordination  of  ail  related  i>lans  and 
aciivities  of  the  Slate  and  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned;  and 

■(E)  preparation  ot  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative measures  in  support  ol  the  lore- 
going. 

Comprehensive  planning  lor  the  purpose  of 
districts  shall  not  include  planning  lor  or 
assistance  to  establishments  m  relocating 
iroin  one  area  to  :.nother  or  assist  subcon- 
tractors whose  purpobo  is  to  divest,  or  whose 
economic  success  is  depeutient  tipon  divest- 
ing,  other   contractors  or   svitacontraciors   oi 
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contrarts  therctdfor*"  cuatomarl'.y  performed 
by  them  PTOxn<t>-(t  Tn*t  this  lunttatlon  shall 
not  be  coMtxiieil  to  prohibit  i««Ui«*nce  for  the 
e«pan«lon  of  an  exutUKj  buslneM  enllty 
ihroush  the  MtAbliihment  of  a  new  brunch, 
tffllUte  or  subaldlarT  of  such  en'Jiv  if  the 
Se<-ret*j-»  rVnde  Ihal  the  futatolLshraent  of 
such  branch,  affiliate  *  Bubaldlary  will  ;iot 
rpsu'.t  in  <ui  increaae  in  unemplovinent  m 
•he  are*  of  orljrlnal  location  or  in  .inv  other 
.ire»  where  »uch  entity  conducts  bualneaa 
i.peratlona  unleae  the  Secretarv  l.as  reason 
•o  believe  that  such  branch,  affiluite  •.r  sub- 
sidiary U  b«ln«  ertabllshed  v\;t\  tr.e  inten- 
tion of  clOBtn«  down  the  .perations  .f  --he 
exlBtln«t  bualneea  entity  m  the  area  I'f  ita 
ortKlnaJ  location  i*  m  any  other  area  where 
It   conducU   such   operauons. 

■   51    The    term     Slate    plannlni?    a«en.ie«' 
include*  ofHclal  State  l  lannlng  a«encie8  and 
an   State*   where    no   such    pi<innin«    a«ency 
exist*)   .a^^encleo  or  In^tninientAlitiee  '^f  St.»te 
government   designated   by   the   Governor  of 
the   State   and    acceptable   to   the   Secretary 
"i6l    The     term-s      metropolitan     panning 
agencies-      reRlonal    plannini?    i«en.-!^'     ,.nd 
dJatrlc^  piannln?  a(?encie«i-  mean  (  fflci.il  inet- 
ropollt&ii,     reitlonal      :ind     dl.itrKn     planninc 
ARenclee,   '*      ther   Anei-.cie«    ind    m.itrumen- 
talitles  desiRnated  by  the  Ooverror  ^  or  Oov- 
t-rnors   !n    the   caae     >f   mtersUte   pLinnlng) 
.md  acceptable  to  the  Secret.irv.  (-m powered 
under  State  or  livrnl   !.iw   nr  interstate  rom- 
pect    to    perform    metn;>polltan.    regional,    or 
dlatrtct     planning       resperUvely       P'ouded. 
That    such     'iKencies    ;ind    instn.imentalltlea 
shall,   to  the  greatest   practicable  extent    be 
compoeed  of  or  responsible  to  the  elected  of- 
ficials of   the   unit  or   units  of   geners!   lo<-al 
poverrunent  for  whose  jMrisdictions  they  are 
emF>owered  to  engage  m  planning  • 

PLANNEO     *BtJlWtDE    UEVELOPM  ENT 

Sec  602  lAi  The  heading  of  utie  II  of 
the  Uemon-strauon  OUes  .nd  Uetropiilitan 
Development  Act  o(  li*66  u  .unended  to  read 
am  toiiows  '  Tin.K  II  PLANNED  .\KEA- 
WIDE  DEVtXOPMENT- 

ibi  Secuon  201  of  such  Act  is  .unended 
to  read  .is  follows; 

■  FINDINGS    AND    PECLARATtON    or    Pl'BPOSB 

•Sec  201  lai  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Nauon  and  of  ita 
people  13  direcUy  dependent  upon  the  sound 
and  orderly  development  and  the  etTecuve 
organization  and  funcuonlng  of  our  SUte 
ojid  local  go. ermiients. 

It  further  hnds  that  It  Is  essenUal  that 
our  State  and  local  governments  prepiire. 
keep  current,  .ind  carry  out  comprehensl%e 
plans  and  programs  for  tneir  orderly  physical 
development  with  a  Mew  to  meeUng  effi- 
ciently all  their  economic  and  social  needs. 

It  further  tinds  that  our  State  and  local 
i;overnmenti  are  especially  handicapped  in 
tCLs  laalc  by  the  complexity  and  scope  of 
governmental  services  required,  the  mulU- 
piicity  of  political  jurisdictions  and  agencies 
involved,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  opera- 
tional and  admimstralive  arrangements 
available   for   cooperation   among   them. 

It  further  finds  that  present  require- 
ments tor  areawide  planning  and  program- 
ing m  connection  with  vanous  Federal 
programs  have  materially  .issisted  la  the 
so'uuon  of  .\reawide  problems,  but  that 
greater  coordinaUon  of  Federal  programs 
and  additional  participation  and  cooperation 
are  needed  from  the  States  and  localities  in 
perfect'ng  and  carrying  out  such  efforts 

,b)  It  IS  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide through  greater  coordinatloa  of  Federal 
programs.  and  through  supplementary 
grants  for  certain  federally  assisted  devel- 
opment projects,  additional  encouragement 
and  aA.sislance  t*)  Slates  and  :oca..ties  for 
making  comprehensive  areawide  planning 
and  programing  rlfective  ' 

Id    Section   Joa   of   such   Act   is  amended 
by    striKing   out     •metropolitan*   each    place 


It  .ippears  snd  IniierUng  In  lieu  thereof 
areawide" 
I  d  I  (\>  SecUon  206  of  dueii  Act  la  amended 
by  tlrikmn  'ut  meiropoUtan  d*»e»opmenf 
each  place  It  appears  and  ln»erUn«  in  lieu 
•hereof     areawide  developtnenf 

i3i    Such   secUon    is    f.irUier   amended   by 
stniiing  out     metrt)p<illlAn  areas     .uid     met- 
r<jpollt«n  area  ■  and  iiiserung  in  lieu  thereof 
a/eas  '    and      .krea  '     respectively. 
i<i    Such   section    is    Inriher   amended   by 
striking   ■■ut      nieuopolltanwlde  ■   each    place 
;•.    appears     and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
areawide 
,4)    Such   section    Is    further   amended    by 
striking    out      ineiropoliiAn    planning'    each 
place  11  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  Ihereof 
irpiwide   p'.auiiibij 

111  Such  .secUon  .^  further  amended  by 
tiseriing  -Ahere  appropriate."  after  iB)"  In 
-  ubsecuon    i  c  i  i  1  i . 

i6i  .such  section  la  further  amended  by 
striking  rut  within  the  inetropollt^nwlde 
.irea     m  sutxiecuon     fi 

,e>il<    Paragraphs   lii    and   (2)   of  secUon 

20S  of  such  .\cl  .ire  iinienile<l  by  striking  out 

Meuopi.lit-in     and  iiusert.ng  lu  lieu  ihereof 

.Xreawl'le" 

,ji     PnraK.-aph     i7l     of    fcudi    section    Is 

.imcnded    - 

iA>  by  striking  out  'or  metropolitan  or 
regional'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '. 
metropolitan    regional    ir  lUstrici ',   and 

(Bi  by  striking  out  nieiropolltan  in  the 
parenthetical  phra.se  ifi  .'-ection  206ibi  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  sulking  out  the  sec- 
.ud  .sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
(lie  f^'llviwini:  \n\  .miouru.i  appropriated 
under  this  section  shall  remain  available 
until  expended  and  any  amounts  authorized 
!  ^r  anv  lisial  \ear  under  thlb  section  but  not 
appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  hscal  year  conxmenclng  prior  to 
July  1    1970  ■ 

ADVANl  E  ACQUISITK^N  OF  UtHD 

Sec  603  lai  Section  701  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  .Act  of  1965  Is 
.imended  by  striking  out  In  connection  with 
the  future  construction  of  public  wcrks  nnd 
r.icilltles'  in  clause  i3l  and  In.sertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  the  future  for  public  purpf>ses'. 

(bl  Section  704  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


•  ADVANCE  ACuOIsmoN  (  f   LAND 

"Sec.  704  lai  In  order  to  enourage  and 
assist  the  timely  acqui.sitlon  ot  land  planned 
to  be  utilized  In  the  future  :  t  [ublic  pur- 
poses the  Secretary  is  auttiorired  to  make 
i;rants  to  States  and  1.  cal  public  bodies  and 
.igencies  to  assist  in  tinanclng  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  fee  simple  estate  or  other  inu-resi 
in  such  l.ind 

■ibi  The  amount  of  any  iK-rant  made  under 
•his  section  shall  not  exceed  the  aggrega'^e 
;\mount  ot  reasonable  interest  charges  on 
the  loans  or  other  i.nancial  i  blitjauons  in- 
curred til  tinance  the  acquisiuon  of  such 
land  for  a  period  not  m  exc-eas  ot  the  ieiiser 
of  ill  five  years  from  the  dale  of  acquusl- 
tlon  of  such  laud  or  ril  the  period  ot  time 
tietween  the  dale  on  which  the  land  was 
.icquired  and  the  date  its  use  began  l"r  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  .icquired  Pro- 
:  ided.  Vhat  where  .ill  or  any  portion  of  the 
cost  ot  such  land  :s  not  hnanced  through 
ixirrowmgs.  the  amount  of  the  grant  shall 
be  computed  ■  n  the  ba.sis  it  the  aggregate 
amount  ot  reasonable  mu-rest  charges  that 
the  Secretary  deteruuiu's  would  have  been 
required. 

•(CI  No  grant  shall  lie  made  under  this 
•■ection  iinles!,  the  SecreUiry  deU^nninea  lliat 
the  land  wlU  be  uUUzetl  for  a  public  pur- 
p.»,e  within  a  reiusonable  period  of  time  and 
that  such  utiU7Aii(jn  wiil  contribute  to 
economy  efficiency  and  the  coinprehensnely 
planned  development  of  the  arta  The  Set.re- 
t.iry  shall  in  all  cases  re<iuire  that  land  ac- 
(julred  with  the  a.ssistani-e  of  a  pram  under 
This  r,et-lion  be  utilized  for  a  public  purpose 


within  five  years  after  the  date  on  which  a 
contract  to  make  such  grant  Is  entered  Into 
unless  the  Secretary  (  1  )  determines  that  due 
•i>  unusuAl  circumstances  a  longer  period  or 
time  Is  necessary  and  In  the  public  inten-st 
and  12)  reportB  such  determlnaUon  promptly 
to  the  fommlttees  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency .  f  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

•idl  No  land  acquired  with  a-salstance 
under  this  se^-uon  shall,  without  approval  o: 
the  .Secretary  l>e  dnerted  from  the  purpo.se 
.  riginally  approved  The  Secretary  bhaJl  ap- 
prove no  such  diversion  unless  he  finds  that 
•he  diversion  is  in  accord  with  the  then  ap- 
plicable comprehensive  plan  for  the  area  In 
cases  t>f  a  diversion  of  land  to  other  vhan  a 
public  purpose,  the  Secretary  may  requirf 
repayment  of  the  grant,  or  subsuiuUon  i! 
land  of  approximately  equal  fair  market 
\alue.  whichever  he  deems  appropriate  An 
interim  use  of  the  land  for  a  public  or  pri- 
vate purpose  in  accordance  with  standards 
prescriljed  by  the  Secretary,  or  approved  by 
bim.  shall  not  constitute  a  diversion  within 
•he  meaning  i  f  this  hut)sectlon. 

lei  Nolwuhstanding  any  other  provisu  n 
,.f  law  iiu  projei-t  for  which  l.ind  U  acqulnd 
with  assistance  under  this  secUon  shall. 
solely  .us  a  result  if  such  advance  acqui-si- 
tion.  l>e  con.sidere<l  ineligible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anv  other  Federal  loan  or  grant  pn- 
>:ram.  ami  the  amount  of  the  purchase  price 
paid  tor  the  land  by  the  recipient  of  a  grant 
inder  tnis  secUon  may  be  considered  an 
eligible  cost  lor  tfve  purpose  of  such  other 
Feder.i.  1  "an  or  grant  program." 

WATER    AND    .srWE«    FACTUTIES    PkOCBAM 

Sec  604  (ai  Section  702(cl  of  the  Hou.sin? 
.ind  Urban  Development  Act  t-f  1965  ■■ 
..mended  by  .striking  out  •July  1  1068""  :<nd 
inserting   in   lie-a   thereisf   "October   1     !06!i 

ibi  section  702(b)  of  such  .Act  i-"; 
.imended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "".i  basic  public  .sewer 
ficlUty"  and  inserung  In  lieu  thereof  a 
basic    public    water   or   sewer    facility";    anrl 

(21  by  striking  out  "'a  public  or  other  mle- 
quate  .sewer  facility"  and  in.scrting  in  lieu 
t.hereof  "a  public  or  other  adequate  water 
or  sewer  facility". 

( c  I  Section  702  of  such  Act  is  amended  1 
adding  at  the  end  there<:>f  a  new  subsectxu 
as  follows: 

""(d)  In  the  adminustratinn  of  this  sectlt  n 
the  secretary  shall  require  that,  to  tbe 
LTcatest  extent  practicable  new  Job  oppor- 
•uniues  be  provided  for  unemployed  r 
underemployed  ixrsons  In  connection  wiili 
projects  The  tmancing  of  which  la  assisted 
under  this  section." 


ALTHoaiZATlONS    FOB     THE     WATEB     AND     SEWER 

lAClLITIES.      NEICHBOEHOOD      I  ,\Clt.lTIES.     AM) 
AOVASt-E    ACS)UlSI"noN     OF    I.AND     PROcRAMS 

SEC.  605  lai  Section  708ib)  of  the  Hcu.s- 
me  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  I'je."}  .- 
.imended  by  striking  cut  "July  I.  1969  "  a;..: 
inserung  in  l:eu  thereof  "July  1    1970" 

,bi      .Section     708(a(      oi     such     Act     i^ 
imended — 

,  1  1  bv  s-rikmg  out  •■$300  (MjOOiK)  f.^r  prant.s 
under  section  702"*  .md  inserung  in  lieu 
•thereof  $200.iX)0  0(X)  lor  $350,000,000  in  tlie 
case  of  the  '.seal  year  commencing  July  I 
lJ6tlt  for  grants  under  section  702";  and 

I2l  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  f  • 
lowing  ne-A-  sentence  "In  addition,  there  . 
.luthori/ed  to  be  appropriated  for  prant-s 
under  .section  702  not  to  exceed  $115  QuO- 
iKX)  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1 
1969  " 

OPEN -SPACE    LAND    PRCJCRASI 

Sec   606    la)  Section  702i  b)  of  the  Housii.i 
Act  ol  1961  IS  amended  to  read  as  loUows 

"  ib»    There    are    authorized    to    be    appri- 
nnated.    for    the    purpose   of    making   ^;r..^ 
under    this   Ulle.    not    to   exce^l  »J100oi)u-u 
prior  to  July  1.  1969.  and  not  U)  exceed  $4<'tJ  - 
OOO.OOO  prior  t  J  July  1.  1970.  Any  amouutt,  ap- 


propriated  under   this  section   shall   remain 
available  until  expended." 

lb)  section  708(bl  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
l,v  striking  out  "  »50.000""  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
Thereof    »125,000"" 


M'THORIZATION  TO  MAKE  FEASIBIl-ITY  STUDHS 
IN  THE  PVBl.K-  WORKS  PLANNING  ADVANCES 
PROGRAM 

SEC    607     Section    702iBi    of    the   Housing 
.Act   of    1954   Is   amended    by    Inserting   after 
to  aid  In  financing  the  cost  of"  the  follow- 
ing:   ■feasibility  studies."" 

TITLE   VII— URBAN   MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 

GRANT    AUTHORIZATIONS 

SEC  701  (al  Section  4ib)  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
,  1  1  by  sinking  nut  the  word  "and"  where 
It  first  appears  In  the  first  sentence,  and  (2) 
bv  liLsertliig  before  the  i)erlod  at  the  end  of 
lirst  sentence  "  .  .md  $190,000,000  for  fiscal 
vear  1970" 

(b)  section  6, CI  of  -such  Act  Is  amended 
il)  bv  striking  out  "$50  000.000""  and  Insert- 
ing IrJ  lieu  thereof  "■$56,000,000".  and  (2)  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
On  or  after  July  1.  1969.  the  Secretary  may 
make  available  to  finance  projects  under  this 
section  such  additional  sums  out  of  the  grant 
..ulhorlzation  provided  In  section  4(b)  as  he 
deems  appropriate  "" 

DEFINITION    Of      MASS    TRANSPORTATION 

SEC  702  Section  12ici(5i  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

•■(5)  the  term  "mass  traixsporlallon"  means 
transportation  bv  bus.  rail,  or  other  con- 
veyance, either  publicly  or  privately  owned, 
which  provides  to  the  public  general  or  spe- 
cial service  ibut  not  Including  school  buses 
or  charter  or  sightseeing  service  i  on  a  regu- 
lar and  continuing  b.isls  " 

fXTENSION   OF  FMERGENCY   PROGRAM   UNDER  THE 
URBAN     MASS    1  RANSPORTATION     ACT 

SEC  703  Section  5  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Tr.insportatlon  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by 
ftrlking  out  November  1.  1968"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  ""July  I.  1970"". 

NoN-FEDERAL    SHARt    OF    NET    PROJECT    COST 

SEC    704     (ai    Section  4ia)    of   the  Urban 
Mass  Transporl.-ition  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  Insert- 
ing  in    Ueu    thereof   of    following:    ""The   re- 
mainder of  the  net  project  cost  shall  be  pro- 
\ided   in  cash,  from  sources  other  than  Fed- 
eral funds.  Not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  may  be  provided  from  other 
than  public  sources,  and  any  public  or  private 
transit  svstem  funds  shall  be  provided  solely 
Irom  undistributed  cash  surpluses,  replace- 
ment or  depreci:ition  funds  or  reserves  avall- 
ab'e  in  cash,  or  new  c^ipltal;   except  that  In 
cases  of  demonstrated  fiscal  Inability  of  an 
i.ppUcant  acUvelv  engaged  In  preparing  and 
etleciuallng  a  program  for  a  unified  or  offi- 
cially coordinated  urban  transporwtlon  sys- 
tem .IS  part  of  the  comprehensively  planned 
development    of    the    urban    area,    such    re- 
mainder may   be   provided   from  other  than 
public  sources   No  refund  or  reduction  of  the 
remainder  of   the   net  project   cost  shaU  be 
made  at  any  time  unless  there  is  at  the  same 
time  a  refund  of  a  proportional  amount  of 
•:ie  Federal  grant' 

ibi    Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

•riking  out  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 

:.    Ueu     thereof    the    following;     ""The    re- 

:;.. under  of  the  net  project  cost  shall  be  pro- 

:ucd    In  cash,  from  sources  other  than  Fed- 

.  ral  funds.  Not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 

-  icii  remainder  may  be  provided  from  other 

•;ian  public  sources,  and  any  public  or  pri- 

.oe  transit  system  Minds  shall  be  provided 

•lely  from  undistributed  cash  surpluses,  re- 

;  .acement  or  depreciation  funds  or  reserves 

I'.ailable  m  cash,  or  new  capital;  except  that 

.11  c.'ises  of   demonstrated  fiscal   inability  of 

lu  applicant  actively   engaged   in   preparing 


and  effectuating  a  program  for  a  unified 
or  officially  coordinated  urban  transporta- 
tion system  as  part  of  the  comprehensively 
planned  development  of  the  urban  area, 
such  remainder  may  be  provided  from  other 
than  public  sources  No  refund  or  reduc- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  the  net  project  cost 
shall  be  made  at  any  time  unless  there  Is 
kt  the  same  time  a  refund  of  a  proportion- 
al amount  of  the  Federal  grant  " 

TITLE   VIII— SECONDARY   MORTGAGE 
MARKET 


PURPOSES 

Sec  801.  The  purposes  of  this  title  Include 
the  partition  of  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association   as  heretofore  exi.sting  into 
two  separate  and  distinct  corporations,  each 
of  which  shall  have  continuity  and  corporate 
succession    as    a    separated    jiorllon    of    the 
previously  existing  corporation.  One  of  such 
corporations,    to    be    known    as   Federal    Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  will   be  a  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored  private  corporation,   will 
retain  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  previ- 
ously    existing    corporation     accounted     for 
under   section   304   of   the   Federal    National 
Mortgage  Association   Charter   Act.  and   will 
continue  to  operate  the  secondary  market  op- 
erations authorized  by  such  section  304.  The 
other    U)  be  known  as  Government  National 
Mortgage    Association,    will    remain    In    the 
Government,     will     retain     the     assets     and 
liabilities  of  the  previously  existing  cc.-pora- 
tlon   accounted   for   under   sections   :in5   and 
306  of  such  Act.  and  will  continue  to  operate 
the    special    assistance    functions    .iiid    man- 
agement and  liquidating  functions  author- 
ized by  such  sections  305  and  306 


AMF.NDMENTS    TO    THF.    FrDERAI.    .NATIoNAl 
MORTGAGE    ASSOCIATION     (  HARTER    ACT 

Sec  802.  (a)  The  heading  ol  title  III  ol  the 
National  Housing  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "FEDERAL  NA^HONAL  MORTGAGE  AS- 
SOCIATION" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATIONS". 
I  b )  Section  301  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 
1 1 1  by  striking  out  "In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a"; 

i2i  bv  striking  out  "tacillty  lor  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ■■facilities  for'  ; 

(  3 1  by  striking  out  "of  such  f  acility^  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"thereof; 

(4)  by  striking  out  ""facility  to  "  and  In.sert- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ""f.-\clUtles  to":  and 

i5)  by  striking  out  "the  exi-sting  mortgage 
portfolio  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association""  and  inserting  m  Uou  thereof 
"federally    owned    mortgage    portfolios  . 

ic)  Section  ;?02(in  ol  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserung  ■(li  unmediately  fol- 
lowing "'(ai "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "■(hereinafter  reterred 
to  as  the  Association^  i  ■;  and 

1 3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph ; 

••(2)  On  the  elTective  dale  established  pur- 
suant to  secUon  808  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968.  the  body 
corporate  described  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph shall  cease  to  exist  m  that  form  and 
is  hereby  parUtioned  into  two  separate  and 
distinct  bodies  corporate,  each  ot  which 
shall  have  conUnulty  and  corporate  succes- 
sion as  a  separated  portion  of  the  previously 
existing    body   corporate,    as   follows: 

•■(Ai  One  ol  such  separated  porUons  shall 
be  a  bodv  corporate  without  capital  stock 
to  be  known  as  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  •Association"  i .  which  shall  be  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
and  which  shall  retain  the  assets  and  liabil- 
ities acquired  and  incurred  under  sections 
305  and  306  prior  to  such  ellecUve  date,  in- 
cluding any  and  all  liabUlties  incurred  pur- 
suant to  section  302  ( c  i .  The  AssociaUon  shall 
have  succession  until  dissolved  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress It  shall  maintain  its  principal  office  in 
the  District  of  CoUimbia  and  shall  be  deemed. 


for  purposes  of  venue  In  civil  actions,  to  be  a 
resident  thereof  Agencies  or  offices  may  be 
established  bv  the  Association  in  such  other 
place  or  places  as  it  mav  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  conduct  of  Its  business. 
"  (B»  The  other  such  separated  portion 
shall  be  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  as 
Federal  National  Mortgage  A.ssoclatlon 
(hereinafter  reteired  to  a.s  the  "corporation" i 
which  thall  ret,-iin  the  assets  and  liabilities 
acquired  and  incurred  under  sections  Mn 
and  304  prior  to  such  effective  date  TTie 
coriioration  shall  have  succession  until  d!s- 
soUed  by  Act  ol  Congress,  It  shall  maintain 
its  principal  ortice  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  be  deemed,  for  purpo-ses  o!  venue 
m  civil  actions    to  be  a  resident  thereof   ■ 

,d)  section  302ibi  ot  such  -Act  is 
amended — 

I  1  I  bv  striking  out  "the  A.swaciation  i.s  au- 
thorized "  and  In-scrtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  ■each 
of  the  bodies  ciiri)orat.e  named  in  sub.section 
(ai  i2i  is  authorized'"; 

(2 1  by  striking  out  ■lend  Hinder  scK-tion 
:!04i  on  the  security  of.""; 

oil  by  inserting  immediately  before  tlie 
colon  111  the  first  sentence  ";  and  the  cor- 
p:3ralion  Is  authorized  to  lend  on  the  security 
of  any  such  mortgages  and  to  purchase,  sell 
o-  oilierwlse  deal  in  any  securities  guarante«xl 
bv  the  .Association  under  .section  306(1;  I ". 
itud 

i4i  bv  striking  out  "no  mortgage  may  be 
purchased^  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
.dissociation  may  not  purchase  any  morlca;;e^" 
(CI  .Section  ";i02(ciili  ot  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■',  consistent  with 
.section  307,"  . 

if  I  Section  :u)2(cm2mCi  of  such  .Act  is 
amended  U)  read  a-i  follows: 

■iCi  The  Dejjartment  d  Housing  ancJ 
Urban  Development   ' 

it,M  Section  r!02ici(2i  ol  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '  incurred  by  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage'  and  Inserting  lu 
Ueu  thereof  ""incurred  by  the"^. 

(hi  The  heading  of  section  30;i  ol  such 
-Act  is  amended  to  read  as  loUows  capitali- 
zation  federal      .s.ATlONAl.      .VORTC.AGE      ASSO- 

clation"' 

( 1 )  Section  303  i  a  i  of  such  .Act  I.s  amended 
111  by  striking  out  "nonvoung  common 
stock"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "com- 
mon stock,  without  par  value,  which  shall 
be  vested  with  all  voting  rights,  each  share 
being  entitled  to  one  vote  with  rights  of  cu- 
mulative voting  at  all  elections  ot  directors'": 
(2)  by  striking  out  ""nonvoting  preferred 
stock""  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "non- 
voting preferred  stock,  with  a  par  value  I'l 
$100  per  share.'. 

CA)  by  striking  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences  thereol  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "The  free  transferability  of  the  com- 
mon stock  ai  a'.l  times  to  any  person,  tirm. 
corporation,  or  other  entity  shall  not  be  re- 
stricted except  that,  as  to  the  corporation. 
it  shall  be  transferable  only  on  the  books 
of  the  corporation  "■; 

(41  by  striking  out  "ol  the  capital  surpUis 
and  the  general  surplus  accounts^; 

(5)  by  striking  out  ""retire"'  and  In.seriing 
in  Ueu  thereof  ""retire,  at  par.",  and 

i6p  bv  striking  out  "the  Association  shall 
deem  feasible"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereol 
"possible  sub.sequent  to  the  ellecUve  date 
established  pursuant  to  section  808  of  the 
Housing     and     Urban    Development     Act     of 

1968"". 

iji   Section  30;lib»   of  such  Act   is  ;.meiid- 

I  1  )    bv  strikine  out   "for  its  services     .iiid 
inserting   m   lieu    ihereof    ",    which   may   be 
regaraed  as  elements  of  pricing.",   and 
"1 2)    bv  striking  out  the   last  sentence. 
iki   Section  303(ci   ot  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed - 

111    by  striking  out      i  only  m  ccnomina- 
tions  ot  $100  or  multiples  thereol  i  "; 

(2i  by  insert  me  immediately  alter  the  hrst 
sentence  the  toUowint-     "In   addition   o-  the 
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•hare*  of  common  stock  Issued  under  the 
foregoing  sentence,  ihe  corporation  riiay  Lsaue 
additional  share*  in  return  for  appropriate 
payments  into  capital  or  capital  and  sur- 
plus The  corporation  shall  at  all  times  re- 
quire each  servicer  of  IM  mort«*g««  to  own 
a  minimum  amount  of  comnKin  sUxk  of  the 
corporation  measured  by  its  stated  value 
Such  minimum  amount  shall  not  exceed  3 
per  i-entum,  as  determined  from  time  to  time 
by  the  corporation  with  the  ,ipproval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Vrban  Develop- 
ment, of  the  aggregate  ouUtandlng  princi- 
pal balance*  of  ail  mortgages  of  the  cor- 
poration which  have  been  purchased  subse- 
quent to  the  effecUve  date  established  pur- 
suant to  secUon  80«  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  and  which 
are  then  serviced  by  such  servicer  for  the 
corporation.    .  and 

i3)  by  striking  out  the  general  surplus 
account  of  the  Aaaoclatlon  bhall  not  t>e  re- 
duced through  the  payment  of  dividends  ap- 
plicable to  such  common  stock  which  ex- 
ceed in  the  aggregate  5  per  centum  of  the 
par  value  of  the  outatandlng  common  slock 
of  the  Asaoclatlon"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
Ujereof  the  aggregate  amount  of  .ash  divi- 
dends paid  on  account  of  any  share  •  f  such 
stock  shall  not  exceed  any  rate  which  may 
b«  determined  from  time  to  tune  by  the 
Secretary  1  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  be  a  fair  rate  .-f  return  after  con- 
sideration of  the  current  earnings  and  capi- 
tal  condition  of   the  corp'iratlon 

lU  Section  "iOSidi  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  I225.000.000'  and  inserUng 
in  lieu  thereof  $225  000  000  but  no  such 
block  may  be  issued  sutjsequent  to  the  effec- 
tive date  established  pursuant  to  section 
80a  of  Lhe  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  .'f  ".968  ■ 

,mi  Section  303(f>  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  coutribuuons  and"  and  in- 
serting la  lieu  thereof  contributions,  to 
purchase    addiuonal    shares    of    such    stock. 

tLOfl 

(ni  SecUon  303ig)   of  such  Act  is  repealed 

(O)  The  .►leading  of  section  304  of  such  Act 

is   amended    to   read    as    rollows        sicfSDART 

MAaKZT  OPIRATIONS-    rSDERAL   N*rioN*L   MoRT- 
OAGC  ASSOC  UTION 

,pi  Section  304(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  and  the  Aasocia- 
tlon  shall  not  purchase  any  mortgage  insured 
or  guaranteed  prmr  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954' 

(qi  Section  304ibi  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  earnings  and  In"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  earnings  unless  a  xreater 
ratio  shall  be  fixed  at  any  'ime  or  from  time 
to  ume  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development   In" 

iri  Section  304(ci  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '  (  1 1  all  of  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  Association  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  been  retired,  or  i2i" 

IS)  Sections  J03  and  304  of  such  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  foreeoing  subsections  of  this 
section   are  further  amended  — 

(li  by  striking  out  " Association"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 
in  each  such  place.  '  corporation",   and 

•  21  by  striking  out  Associations'  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof, 
in  each  such  place.  '  corporations  " 

( 1 1  The  heading  of  section  305  of  such  Act 
is  ;imended  to  read  as  follows  special  as- 
sistance rVNCTIoNS — OOVERNMENT  NATIONAL 
MoRT(.A(.E  ASSOCIATIOM  ■ 

.  u  )  The  heading  of  section  .106  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows       manac.k.mknt 

AND  LlQLlDArlNO  Fl   NCTIoNS &<JVEIIN  SIENT   NA- 

IlONAl.  MOBTUAGE  ASSOCIATION   ' . 

IV)  Subsection  (a)  and  ib)  of  section  307 
of  such  Act  are  repealed 

iwi  Section  307  of  such  Act  is  further 
.unended — 

I  1  I  by  striking  out    Stc.  307  ". 

iJi  by  striking  out  lO  All  of  the  benefits 
,uui  burdens  incident  to  the  adnunlstntUon 


of"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing 

Sec  307  All  of  the  beneflu  and  burdetu 
incident  U)  the  adminUtratlon  of",    and 

(3)    by  sulking  out     l>oard  of  dlrecUirs  of 
the  Association    and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
Secretary    of    Housing   *nd    Urban    Develop- 
ment 

III  The  heading  of  section  308  of  such 
Act  I.S  amended  to  read  as  follows     '  manaoe- 

MENT" 

(y)    Section  30B  of  .-such  Act   Is  amended  - 
ill     by    infcerimg    "(a)"    immediately    fol- 
lowing     30« 

i2i  by  sinking  out  the  first  two  sentences 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  All  the  powers 
and  duues  of  the  Oovernment  National 
MorU^age  Association  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
aiMl  the  Association  shall  be  administered 
under  the  direcUon  of  the  Secretary  ", 

I  )  1  by  striking  out  "the  board  shall  deter- 
mine and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
S«<:reuary   shall   ilelermine   , 

i4i  by  striking  out  Association  The 
Lhrtlrman  of  the  board  and  inserting  In 
heu  thereof  A5.s»>ciation.  and  shall  have 
power  Ui  .ulopt  amend,  and  repeal  byUws 
governing  Uie  performance  of  the  powers  and 
duties  granted  to  «.  r  imposed  upon  it  by  law 
The    Secretary 

(ii  by  striking  out  by  the  t>oard  of  direc- 
tors and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  by  the 
.SecreUirv.    . 

i6i    by  striking  out  the  last  sentence    and 
(7)    by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing  new    bUtksecUon 

'  ibi  The  Federal  NaUoiial  Mortgage  As- 
srx;latlon  shall  have  a  board  of  cilrecu.rs 
which  shall  consist  of  fifteen  persons  i  ne- 
thlrd  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  annually 
by  the  iT'-sulerit  of  The  United  States  and 
the  remainder  '  t  whom  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually bv  the  common  stockholders  T^e 
board  shall  at  all  Mmes  have  as  members 
appointed  by  the  PresUlent  at  least  one  per- 
son from  the  homebuilding  Industry  at  least 
one  person  from  the  mortgage  lending  in- 
dustry and  at  least  one  prr<><in  from  the  real 
estate  industry  t'Jich  !ueiii(>er  "f  ".he  board 
of  dlrecUirs  shall  he  .ippomted  nr  fleeted  for 
a  term  ending  on  the  date  c)f  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders,  except  that  any 
such  member  may  be  removed  from  office  by 
'he  President  :>T  good  cause  Any  elective 
seat  on  the  board  which  becomes  vacant  after 
the  annual  election  "f  the  directors  shall  be 
filled  by  the  board,  but  ..nly  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  the  t^-rm  Any  appoint- 
ive seat  which  becomes  vacant  shall  be 
filled  by  appointment  of  the  President,  but 
only  for  the  unexpired  poruon  of  the  term 
Within  the  llmltaUons  of  law  and  regula- 
tion, the  board  shall  determine  the  general 
policies  which  shall  govern  the  operations 
of  the  corporation,  and  shall  have  power  to 
adopt  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws  governing 
the  performance  of  the  powers  and  duties 
emnted  to  or  imposed  upon  it  by  law  The 
board  of  directors  shall  select  and  effect  the 
appointment  of  qualified  persons  to  fill  the 
ffflces  of  president  and  \  ice  president,  and 
such  other  offices  a.s  may  be  provided  for  In 
the  bylaws  Any  member  of  the  board  who  is 
a  full-time  otBccr  it  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral C'iO\ernment  shall  not,  as  such  member, 
receive    compensation     for    his    services" 

iZi  Section  309(a)  of  such  Act  is 
tunended  — 

il)  by  striking  out  The  Association"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  Kach  ot  the  bodies 
■orpiTate    named    In    section   302iai(2)    . 

1 2)  by  ..triklng  out  by  its  board  ul  di- 
rectors, to  adopt  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws 
governing  the  perlormance  of  the  p<jwers  and 
duties  granted  to  or  imposed  upon  it  by 
law,    . 

l3»   by  striking  i>ut     conduct  its  buMness 
and    luacrtiug    m    lieu    thereof      conduct    its 
business  without  regard  to  any  qualihcauon 
or  siiulliU' statute  , 


i4)  by  sulking  out  "the  Asaoclatlon  may 
ileem  •  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "11  may 
deem  '.  and 

i5)  by  striking  out  "the  purposes  of  the 
Ass<K-latlon"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there<if  "Its 
purpose*" 

laa)  Se<-t1nn  309ic»  of  siK-h  Act  is 
amended 

ill  bv  striking  out  "  (  1)  ". 
I  2)   by  striking  out  '"The  AssociaUon"  and 
Inserung  In  Ueu   thereof   "(1)    The  Associa- 
aon". 

(3)  by  striking  out  ".  and  (3)  the  Aswi- 
ciatlnn  shall,  with  respect  to  its  secondajv 
market  operations  under  section  304  af  t,<  r 
the  cutoff  date  referred  to  In  section  303 nn 
of  this  title  pay  annually  to  the  Secret.irv 
of  the  Treasury,  for  covering  Into  miscel- 
laneous receipts  an  amount  equivalent  ui 
the  amount  of  Federal  Income  taies  for  which 
it  would  be  subject  if  It  were  not  exempt 
from  such  taxea  with  respect  to  such  sec- 
ondary market  operations",  and 

,4  I  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

(2)  The  corporauon.  including  lU  fran- 
chise capital,  reserves,  surplus,  mortgages 
■  T  other  security  holdings,  and  Income,  shall 
l>e  exempt  from  all  tanatlon  now  or  hereafter 
imposed  by  any  State,  territory,  possession 
Common we.ilih  or  dependency  of  the  United 
states,  or  bv  the  District  of  ColumbU.  of  by 
anv  county.' nuinlcii»llty.  or  local  taxing  au- 
thority, except  that  any  real  property  of  the 
corporation  shall  be  subject  to  State,  terri- 
torial, county  municipal,  or  local  t,iiatii  :. 
to  the  same  extent  as  other  real  property  l- 
t-ixed   ■ 

(bb)  J>ection  309(d)  of  such  Act  M 
amended- 

I  1 )  by  Inserting  "( I )  "  Immediately  foUow- 
!ng  "Id)  ": 

i2i  by  striking  out  "Chairman  of  the 
Board"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ."^e. - 
r>-tarv  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

i3i  by  sUiklng  out  agents."  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  agents  of  the  Association.  . 
and 

,  4  1  by  adduig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"1 2)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  corpo- 
ration shall  have  the  power  to  select  and 
appoint  or  employ  such  ofTicers  Bttornev^ 
employees,  and  agents,  to  vest  them  witli 
such  powers  and  duUes.  and  to  fix  and  to 
cause  -he  corpwrmtlon  to  pay  such  compen- 
.sauon  to  them  for  their  services,  as  It  may 
determine,  and  any  such  action  shall  I'e 
without  regard  to  the  Federal  civil  servi.  p 
and  classification  laws  Appointments,  pro- 
motions, and  separations  »o  made  shall  he 
based  on  ment  and  efficiency,  and  no  politi- 
cal tests  or  qualifications  shaU  be  permuted 
or  given  considerauon.  Each  officer  and  em- 
ployee of  the  corporation  who  is  employed 
by  the  corporation  prior  to  the  temiinalK  t: 
of  the  transitional  period  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 8101  b)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  I>e- 
velopment  Act  of  1968  and  who  on  the  d.n 
previous  to  the  tjegmning  of  such  emph  v- 
meni  will  have  been  subject  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  law  isubch  HI  of  ch  83  ■; 
title  3.  Umted  States  Code  i  shall,  so  lone  a 
his  employment  by  the  corporation  ci  n- 
tmues  without  a  break  in  continuity  'i 
service,  continue  to  be  subject  to  such  law 
and  lor  the  purpose  of  such  law  his  eniplc'- 
inent  by  the  corporation  without  a  break  m 
conunulty  of  service  shall  be  deemed  to  !•■ 
employment  by  the  Oovernment  of  the 
United  States.  The  corpc  ration  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Ftind  a  sum  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 8;»34ia)  of  title  6.  United  Slates  Code 
exc-ept  that  such  sum  shall  be  delermined  bv 
applymg  to  the  total  basic  pay  (as  dehned 
in  5  U  S  C  8331  (3  )  and  except  as  herelnalK  r 
provided)  paid  to  the  employees  of  the  cor- 
poration who  are  covered  by  the  civil  service 
retirement  i.iw.  the  per  centum  rate  deter- 
mined annually  by  the  United  States  Cr. li 
Service  Commission   to  be  the  excess  of  the 
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total  normal  cost  per  centum  rate  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  over  the  em- 
ployee deduction  rate  specified  In  section 
8334(a)  of  title  6,  United  6Ute«  Code.  The 
corporation  shall  also  pay  Into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  such 
porUon  of  the  cost  of  admlnUtraUon  of  the 
fund  as  Is  determined  by  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  be  aurtbutable 
to  Its  employees.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions,  there  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered for  the  purposes  of  the  civil  service 
retirement  law  that  portion  of  the  basic  pay 
in  any  one  year  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  corporation  which  exceeds  the  basic  pay 
provided  for  in  secUon  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  on  the  last  day  of  such  year. 
Except  as  provided  In  this  subsection,  the 
corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5.  United  State*  Code." 

(cc)  Section  309(e)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(  1 1  by  striking  out  "body  corporate  created 
by  section  302"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "bodies  corporate  named  In  section  302 
(a)  (2)": 

(2)  by  inserting  ",  Government  National 
Mortgage  Asaoclation, "  Immediately  follow- 
ing "  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion' ";  and 

(3)  by  sulking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  tliereof  the  following: 
■  Violations  of  the  foregoing  sentence  may 
be  enjoined  by  any  court  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion at  the  suit  of  the  proper  body  corporate. 
In  any  such  suit,  the  plaintiff  may  recover 
any  actual  damages  flowing  from  such  viola- 
tion, and,  in  addition,  shall  be  entitled  to 
punitive  damages  (regardless  of  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  actual  damages)  of  not  ex- 
ceeding »100  for  each  day  during  which  such 
\  lolatlon  Is  commlta^d  or  repeated." 

( dd )  SecUon  309  ( g )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  act  as  depositaries. 
custodians,  and  fiscal  agents  for  each  of  the 
ixxlles  corporate  named  In  section  303(a|  (2), 
for  Its  own  account  or  as  fiduciary,  and  such 
banks  shall  be  reimbursed  for  such  services  In 
such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon;  and 
e.ich  of  such  bodies  corporate  may  Itself  act 
in  such  capacities,  for  Us  own  account  or 
as  fiduciary,  and  for  the  account  of  others." 
lee)  Section  309  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

■(h)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  have  general  regulatory 
power  over  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
AssociaUon  and  shall  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shtill  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  insure  that  the  purposes  of  this  title  are 
accomplished.  No  stock,  obligation,  security, 
or  other  Instrument  shall  be  issued 
by  the  corporaUon  without  the  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  may 
require  that  a  reasonable  i>ortlon  of  the 
corporauon  s  mortgage  purchases  be  related 
TO  the  national  goal  of  providing  adequate 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  Income  fami- 
lies but  with  reasonable  economic  return  to 
the  corporation  Tlie  Secretary  may  exam- 
ine and  audit  the  books  and  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  corporation,  and  he  may  re- 
quire the  corporation  to  make  such  reports 
on  Its  activities  as  he  deems  advisable." 
(ft)  SecUon  311  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  br  striking  out  "the  Association"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "either  of  the  bodies 
corporate  named  In  section  302(a)(2)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "All  stock,  obligations,  securities, 
p.irtlclpatlons.  or  other  Instruments  issued 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall,  to  the  same 
extent  as  securities  which  are  direct  obliga- 
tions of  or  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prin- 
cipal or  Interest  by  the  United  States,  be 
deemed  to  be  exempt  securities  within  the 
meaning  of  laws  administered  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission;  but  all  such 


Issuances  shall  be  made  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  tlie  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development." 

PAkTICrPATIONS 

Sec.  803.  Section  302(c)  (5)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  event  that 
the  instifflclency  required  by  the  trustee  Is 
on  account  of  principal  maturities  of  out- 
standing beneficial  interests  or  participa- 
tions authorized  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection,  or  pursuant 
hereto,  the  trustee  is  authorized  to  elect  to 
issue  addlUonal  beneficial  interests  or  par- 
Uclpatlons  for  refinancing  purposes  In  lieu 
of  requiring  any  trustor  or  trustors  to  make 
payments  to  the  trustee  from  appropriated 
funds  or  other  sources.  Each  such  Issue  of 
beneficial  Interests  or  participations  shall  be 
in  an  amount  determined  by  the  trustee  but 
not  In  excess  of  the  aggregate  amount  which 
the  trustee  would  otherwise  require  the 
trustor  or  trustors  to  pay  from  appropriated 
funds  or  other  sources,  and  may  be  Issued 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsecUon.  All  refinancing 
Issues  of  beneficial  Interests  or  participations 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  Issued  pursuant 
to  the  authority  contained  In  the  appropria- 
tion Act  or  Acts  under  which  the  beneficial 
interests  or  parUclpatlons  wer-;  originally 
issued." 


MORTGAGE-BACKED    SKClRniES 

Sec  804.  (a)  SecUon  304  of  the  Nauoual 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(di  To  provide  a  greater  degree  of  Uquld- 
ity  to  the  mortgage  investment  market  and 
an  additional  means  of  financing  its  opera- 
lions  under  this  section,  the  corporaUon  is 
authorlHsd  to  set  aside  any  mortgages  held 
by  It  under  this  secUon.  and,  upon  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  Issue  and 
sell  securities  based  upon  the  mortgages  so 
set  aside  SecurlUes  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  In  the  lorm  of  debt  obligations 
or  trust  certificates  of  beneficial  Interest, 
or  both.  Securities  Issued  under  this  sub- 
secUon shall  have  such  maturities  and  bear 
such  rate  or  rates  of  Interest  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  corporaUon  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Secu- 
rities Issued  by  the  corporation  under  this 
subsection  shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  secu- 
rities which  are  direct  obligations  of  or  obli- 
gations guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  In- 
terest by  the  United  States,  be  deemed  to 
be  exempt  securities  within  the  meaning 
of  laws  administered  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  Mortgages  set  aside 
pursuant  to  this  subsecUon  shall  at  all  times 
be  adequate  to  enable  the  corporation  to 
make  timely  principal  and  interest  pa^^Tlents 
on  the  securities  issued  and  sold  pursuant  to 
this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  amended  b\ 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  The  Association  is  auUionzed.  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  to  guarantee  tlie  timely  payment 
of  principal  of  and  interest  on  such  trust 
certificates  or  other  securities  as  shall  ( 1 1  be 
issued  by  the  corporaUon  under  section  304 
(d).  or  by  any  other  issuer  approved  for  the 
purposes  "of  this  subsecUon  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  (2)  be  based  on  and  backed  by  a 
trust  or  pool  composed  of  mortgages  which 
are  insured  under  the  National  Housing  Act 
or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  or  which 
are  Insured  or  guaranteed  under  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944  or  chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  The  Asso- 
ciation shall  collect  from  the  issuer  a  reason- 
able fee  for  any  guaranty  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  shall  make  such  charges  as  it  may 
determine  to  be  reasonable  for  the  analjsis 
of  any  trust  or  other  security  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  issuer.  In  the  event  the  issuer 
is  unable  to  make  any  payment  of  principal 


of    or   interest   on    any   security   guaranteed 
under  this  subsection,  the  Association  shall 
make  such  payment  as  and  when  due  in  cash, 
and  thereupon  shall  be  subrogated  fully   to 
the   rights   satisfied   by    such   payment.   Any 
Federal,  State,  or  other  law  to  the  contrary 
notwlthsu\nding,   the   AssociaUon    is   hereby 
empKJwered.  in  connection  wit;    any  guaranty 
under  Uiis  sub.secUon.  whether  before  or  alter 
any  default,  to  provide  by  contract  with  the 
issuer  for  Uie  extinguishment,  upon  default 
by  the  issuer.  o[  any  redemption,  equitable, 
legal,  or  tilher  right,  lille.  or  interest  of  the 
issuer    111    any    mortgage    or    mortgages   con- 
stituting the  trust  or  pool  against  which  the 
guaranteed   securities   are   issued;    and    with 
respect  to  any  issue  of  guaranteed  securitieh. 
in  the  event  of  default  and  pursuant  other- 
wise to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  mort- 
pages  that  constitute  such  trust  or  p<X)l  shall 
become  Uie  absolute  property  of  the  Associa- 
tion subject  only  to  the  unsatisfied  rights  of 
the   holders  of   the  securities  based  on  and 
backed  bv  such  trust  or  pool.  Tlie  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  Is  pledged  to 
the  payment  of  all  amounts  which  may  be 
required  to  be  paid  under  any  guaranty  un- 
der this  subsecUon.  Tliere  shall  be  excluded 
irom  the  total  amounts  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion  ici    the  amounts  of  any  mortgages  ac- 
quired  by   the  Association  as  a   result  of  its 
operations  under  this  subsection." 

(c)  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(12  use.  241  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following; 

•Ninth.  To  Issue  and  sell  securities  which 
are  guaranteed  pursuant  to  section  306(g)  oi 
the  National  Hou.^lng  Act," 

(di  The  first  proviso  of  section  21(aiiii 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  (12  U  S  C.  378ia) 
I  1  1  1  is  amended  bv  Inserting  ",  or  issuing 
securlUes,"  immediately  following  -invest- 
ment securities". 

(e)  Section  5ic)  of  the  Home  Owners 
L.wn  Act  of  1933  (12  U  S  C.  1464(c))  i. 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

•Any  such  association  may  issue  and  sell 
securities  which  are  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
section  306(gi   of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

SUBORDINATED    AND   CONVERTIBLE   OBLIGATIONS 

SEC  805  SecUon  304  of  the  NaUonal  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  (alter 
subsecUon  (dl  as  added  by  section  804  oi 
this  Act)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"lei   For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
corporation  is  authorized  to  Issue,  upon  the 
approval    of   the   Secretary    of    the   Treasury, 
obligations   which    are   subordinated   to   any 
or  all  other  obligations  of   the   corporation, 
including  subsequent  obligations.  The  obll- 
Eaiions    issued    under   this   subsection   shall 
have  such  maturities  and  bear  such  rate  or 
rates  of   interest   as  may   be  determined   by 
the    corporation    with    the    approval    of    the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  r.nd  may  be  made 
redeemable  a;  the  opuon  of  the  corporaUon 
before  maturity  lu  such  manner  as  may  he 
stipulated  in  such  obligations.  Any  of  such 
obUg.itions    may    be    made    convertible    into 
shares  of  common  stock  m  .-uch  manner,  at 
such    price   or   prices,   and   at   such    time   or 
times    as    may    be    stipulated    therein.    The 
total  principal  amount  of  such  subordinated 
obligations    which    may    be    ovitstanding    at 
any  one  time  sh.iU  not  exceed  vxo  tim.es  the 
sum   of    I  1  I    the   capital   of   the   corporation 
represented  by  its  outstanding  common  stock 
and   i2)    us  surplus  and  undistributed  earn- 
ings   ol    such    time.    The    outstanding    total 
principal  amount  ol  such  obligations,  which 
are  entirely  subordinated  to  the  obligations 
of    the   corporation    issued    cr    to    be    issued 
under  subsection  ibi.  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
capital  ol  the  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
determining   the   aggregate   amount  of   ooU- 
gations   issued   under   subsection    ibi    which 
ma-.-  be  outstanding  a'-  any  one  ume.  Obliga- 
tions  i'-=ued   bv   the   corporation  under  this 
subsection  shall,  to  the  same  extent  as  secu- 
rities which  are  direct  obligations  ot  cr  obli- 
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gatldns  (jiiHritnt^ed  M  •<'  [irlnrlfMil  ir  inK-rf^t 
hy  'he  Unltrd  .StHt^s  t)*  (K-eme'l  t..  he  pxenipt 
^^rllrltlml  within  the  m^ftnlni?  "f  lawn  ad- 
.ninlstere<l  by  '-hf  S<H.iirUle»  and  ExrhanK* 
('i.mmlsslon  The  iorp<:irHtlon  shall  insert  ap- 
pr  rrl*'^  lanRuiige  in  all  cf  ii»  i>bll(r*tlona 
i-siieil  inrter  this  siihsectlnn  rlearlv  mdlcal- 
inK  ;hnr  siirh  obllKatums  t<.«ether  with  ihe 
interest  thereon  are  not  gviaranteed  by  the 
United  States  and  do  not  constitute  a  debt 
i.r  .'bllKatlon  of  the  United  States  <T  ot  any 
ftS'ency  or  inRtrvimentallt\  thereof  other  than 
the  corporation  The  c  rjx^ratlon  is  mithor- 
lyed  to  purchase  ;n  the  .pen  market  .iny  of 
lU  obligations  outstanding  under  this  sub- 
faction  at  any   time  and  at   any   price." 

SPEllAl.   ASSISTANCl   AVTHORIZATIOW 

Sec  80fl  Section  305(c)  of  the  National 
Housing   Act    is   aniended- 

I  1  I  by  striking  out  and"  alter  July  1. 
196T    ■    and 

(2 1  by  striking  out  the  period  iiid  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  and  by  »60.IX)0.000  on 
July    I     liW'J 

AMENDMENTS     TO     OTHER     LAWS 

Sec  807  (.ii  Section  :iO«ibi  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  la  unended  by  striking  out 
Federal  liatlonaJ  Mortg^ige  As.so.-iation  pur- 
suant '  and  inserting  in  :ieu  thereof  Oov- 
ernment  National  Mortgage  Association 
pursuant 

(bi  Section  312(di  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  is  amended  by  striking  out  Federal  ' 
and  inserting  in   lieu  thereof     Oovernment" 

ici  Section  5ibi  of  the  Depfirtment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  is 
amended- 

111    by  striking  out     The  Federal     and  in- 
serting   in    lieu    thereof      The    Government 
and 

i2i  by  striking  out  ■  and  the  position  of 
the  President  of  saiU  Association  is  hereby 
allocated  .unong  tlie  p<«itiuns  referred  to  in 
section  7(ci  hereof 

id)  Section  7ibi  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  is 
repealed 

lei  Sectloii  litl  of  the  Oovernment  Cor- 
poration Control  Act  IS  .imended  by  striking 
out  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  ' 
and  inserting  ;n  .leu  thereof  Oovernment 
National    Mortgage    .Association 

ifi    Section   13(4iiPi   'if  the  P\ibllc  Build- 
ings Act  of   1959  is  amended  by  striking  out 
Federal"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    Oov- 
ernment ' 

igi    Section     6ibi      of      the      Participation 

Sales  Act  of   1966  is  Amended  by  striking  out 

secondary   market   operations   carried   on   by 

the    Federal      and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

'the  Government 

(hi  Section  18201  e)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  Fetl- 
er&l  National'  in  three  places  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  in  each  such  place,  Oov- 
ernment Natiohiii 

III  Section  70K  of  title  18  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  '  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  m  Uevi  thereof,  in 
each  such  place,  Oovernment  National 
Mortgage    .Association  ' 

iji  Section  5136  of  the  Revised  SUitutes  is 
amended  by  inserting  or  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  .Association  immediately 
following  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  ■ 

iki  Section  11  (hi  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  .Act  i»  amended  by  inserting  or 
the  G<jvernment  National  MfTtgage  .Associa- 
tion, in  the  stock  of  the  Federal  National 
.Mortgage  ,Asso<.latlon  Immediately  following 
Federal  National  Mortgage  .AssociatKJii 

(li  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  .Act  is  amended  by  inserting  or  the 
Oovernment  National  Mortgage  .Asstp«.iatlon  ' 
immediately  following  Federal  National 
Alortgage    Association  " 

I  mi  Section  5ic)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan   .Act   of    1933    Is   amended    by   inserting 


or  the  Oovernment  National  Mortgage  As- 
s<«latlon  immediately  following  Federal 
National  Mortgage  A.s«««-iatlon  and  by  in- 
serting or  the  sliH-k  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Asaix-latlon  "  immediately  after 
any   other  agency  of  the  Unlte<l  .states 

ini    Section      81811E1       of       the      Federal 
Credit    Union    Act    is    .imende<l    bv    inserting 
or   the   Oovernment    .National    Mortgage   As- 
sociation      immetllalelv     lollowlng       Fe<leral 
National     Mortgage     .A.-isfxiallon 
►;»->•»: c-r I vr   date 

Sei  808  The  .imenrtment*  made  by  this 
title  shall  be  rITertlve  (rom  and  after  a  date, 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  twentv  days 
following  the  dale  of  eiuictnient  of  this 
Act.  as  established  bv  the  .Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Crban  IWelopment  Notice  of 
the  eetabllshriieiil  of  ■  luh  effective  date 
shall  be  published  In  the  Federal  Regl.'^ter 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  thereto 
savings  provi.sions 

Sn  Myj  lai  No  cause  I'f  ivtlon  by  or 
against  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  .As- 
sociation existing  prior  to  the  elTectlve  date 
established  pursuant  U)  section  Hl)8  shall 
at)ate  by  rea.s<'ii  il  the  enactment  of  this 
title  .Any  such  .-uuse  of  .wilon  may  tJiere- 
after  be  asserted  bv  or  against  the  appro- 
priate corfM.rate  Ijotly  named  in  section  302 
(aii2i     of    the    National    Housing    Act 

ibi  No  suit  a»-tion  or  other  proceeding 
commence<l  by  or  against  the  Federal  .Na- 
iloOtil  Mortgage  Association  or  any  officer 
thereof  in  his  otficlal  capacity  prior  to  the 
etTectne  date  established  pursuant  to  .sec- 
tion 8oe  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  .A  court  may  at  any  time 
thereafter  during  the  t>endency  of  any  such 
litigation  on  its  own  motion  or  that  of 
any  party  order  that  the  litigation  may 
be  iniuntamed  by  or  agttinst  the  appropriate 
rtTporate  UkIv  named  in  section  302 
(aii2>  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  the 
appropriate    corresponding    officer    thereof 

THANSirioNAL    PRdVLSIONS 

Sec  810  lai  On  the  effective  dale  esUib- 
lished  pursuant  to  section  808  of  this  .Act, 
each  share  of  out-standlng  nonvoting  com- 
mon stock  witJi  .1  par  ■,  aliie  of  »100  per  share, 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  .Associa- 
tion shall  be  chaiiKP*!  '"'"  '"'d  shall  become 
one  share  of  voting  ct>mmon  .stock,  without 
pax  value   of  such  ix>rp<(ratlon 

ibiili  The  provisions  of  secuon  308(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  .Act  (as  added  by 
section  802(yi(7i  of  thl.s  Acti  .shall  l)e  .ip- 
tjllcable  only  to  the  extent  that  lU  provi- 
sions do  nut  conflict  with  this  subsection 

i2i  For  a  transitional  pencxl  after  the  ef- 
fettive  date  esuiblished  pursuant  to  section 
808  of  this  Act  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  .Ass<x-iatlon  shall 
consist  of  nine  persons  For  a  term  expiring 
on  the  date  of  the  lirst  annual  meeting  of 
the  corporation  s  stockholders,  all  members 
of  the  txjard  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  .LUd  Urban  Development 
For  a  term  beginning  on  such  date  seven 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by 
'he  Secretary,  and  two  members  shall  be 
elected  by  the  common  slix-kholders  For  .sub- 
sequeni  terms  beginning  prior  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  transitional  period,  hve 
members  shall  Iw  appoliite<l  by  the  .Secretary, 
aiid  lour  members  shall  be  elected  by  the 
common  sUwkholders  For  e«ich  term  b«^;in- 
nmg  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  transi- 
tional peri<<l.  the  .Secretary  shall  appoint 
as  a  member  oi  the  Ixiard  the  president  of 
the  corporation  fhirlng  the  tranaitioniil 
periKl  the  president  of  the  C4>rp«iratlon  shall 
be  apfKxnted  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  .uid  consent  of  the  Senate  and 
may  be  removed  from  office  by  the  President 
for  good  cause 

(3)  The  transitional  period  referred  to  m 
paragraph  (2)  shall  come  to  an  end  .it  such 
time  iis  the  board  of  directors  .shall  (md  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,   that   not  less 


than  one-third  of  the  corporation's  common 
stock  18  owned  by  persons  or  institutions  in 
the  mortgage  lending,  himiebuildlng.  real 
estate  or  related  bvislnesses  hut  in  no  event 
shall  It  end  sr».ner  than  May  1  1970,  or  later 
than  May  1     1973 

(Ci  From  the  effective  date  established 
pursuant  to  section  H08  and  until  the  retire- 
ment of  the  last  of  the  out-standing  shares  of 
its  preferre<l  stock  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  .Assin-lation  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  wholly  owned  corporation  tor  the  purposes 
of  the  Oovernment  Corporation  Control  Act 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  the  hnanclal  transactions 
of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  A.ssoclatton 
shall  continue  to  be  subject  to  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  such  i>erl(xl  as 
there  may  be  otitstandlng  obligations  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  which 
ere  guaranteed  ;«i  to  principal  or  interest  by 
the  Oovernment  National  Mortgage  A.ss.mi- 
atlon 

id)  Those  persons  who  are  the  officers  ami 
empl"vees  of  the  Federal  National  Mortpape 
.A.-woclatlon  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
(late  established  pursuant  to  sectU>n  808  shall 
fiecome  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Oov- 
ernment National  Mortgage  .Association  un 
such  date  TTie  Federal  National  Mortgage 
As-scK-iatlon  and  the  Oovernment  National 
Mortgage  Association  shall  provide  by  con- 
tract for  the  conditions  and  methods  under 
which  and  by  which  the  Federal  Natlon;il 
Mortgage  Association  during  the  transitional 
perlixl  may  employ  those  Individuals  who  are 
employees  of  the  Oovernment  National  Mort- 
gage A.ssoclatlon  on  such  effective  date;  and 
may  provide  by  contract  for  the  operation  by 
either  of  such  corporations  of  any  of  the 
functions  of  the  other  The  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall  make 
every  reasonable  effort  to  place  In  other  com- 
parable Federal  positions  any  individuals  who 
are  career  or  career-conditional  employees 
of  the  Government  National  Mortgage  A.s- 
.sociatlon  on  such  effective  date  and  who  are 
subsequently  during  the  transitional  period 
neither  employed  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  nor  rewmed  by  the 
Oovernment   National   Mortgage  .Association. 

TITLE   IX     NATIONAL  HOUSING 

PARTNERSHIPS 

.STATEMENT    OF    PrRPOSE 

Sec  901  The  Congress  finds  that  the  vol- 
ume of  housing  being  produced  for  fanuUes 
and  individuals  ot  low  or  moderate  income 
must  be  increased  to  meet  the  national  goal 
of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family,  .md 
declares  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  widest  possible 
participation  by  private  enterprise  in  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low  or  moderate 
income  families  The  Congress  has  therefore 
tietermined  that  one  or  more  private  organi- 
zation should  be  created  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum participation  by  private  investors  in 
programs  and  projects  to  provide  low  and 
moderate  income  housing 

I  REATION     OF    CORPORATIONS 

Sec  902  lai  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  created  a  private  corporation  for  profit 
I  hereinafter  m  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
corporation')  The  corporation  will  not  be 
an  agency  nr  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  The  corporation  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  title  and.  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  this  title,  to  the 
District  of  Columba  Business  Corporation 
.Act  iD  C   Code  sec   29  901  et  seq  ) 

lb)  Whenever  the  President  finds  It  In  the 
national  Interest  to  do  so.  he  may  cause 
the  creation  if  an  additional  corporation  or 
additional  corporations  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
fKKses  of  this  title  All  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  thereupon  become  applicable  to 
each  such  corporation,  and  to  the  limited 
partnership  formed  by  it  pursuant  to  section 
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(c)  Nothing  In  thli  tiUe  shall  be  consWued 
to  preclude  private  persons  from  creating 
other  corporations  and  organizing  other  part- 
iiershli*.  joint  ventures,  or  associations  lor 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  this  title  as  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation  and  the  partner- 
hip  described  In  section  907. 

PBOCTtSS    or    ORGANIZATION 

.Sec  903  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  Appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice Rnd  cnn-vnt  of  the  Semite.  Incorporators 
,,f  the  corporation,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
licslgnated  bv  the  President  to  serve  as  chair- 
man The  incorporators  shall  serve  as  the 
initial  board  of  directors  until  the  first  an- 
imal meeting  of  stockholders  or  until  their 
.^ucces.sors  are  elected  and  have  qualified. 

(b1  The  incorporntors  shall  take  whatever 
actions  Sire  necessary  or  appropriate  to  estab- 
lish the  corporation  IncUidlnR  the  filing  of 
articles  of  uic  rp  riiion  as  approved  by  the 
President 

(c)  The  Inrorpomton!  shall  also  arrange 
lor  an  Initial  offering  of  shares  of  stock  In 
the  corporation  and  of  interests  In  the  part- 
nership described  In  section  907  of  this  title. 
If  the  Incorporators  deem  It  advisable  In 
..rder  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
the  Initial  offering  may  he  made  upon  terms 
v.hlch  require  the  purchase  of  other  securi- 
ties of  the  corporation  or  of  Interests  In  such 
parinerbh;p 

I'IRFCTORS 

Sec  904  Tlie  corporation  sh.ill  have  ri  board 
of  directors  1  hereinafter  in  this  section  re- 
: erred  to  as  the  "board"),  consisting  of  fif- 
teen members.  Three  members  of  the  board 
-hall  be  iippointcd  by  the  President  of  the 
Uulted  Stales,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  effective  on  the  date 
on  which  the  other  members  are  elected,  and 
far  terms  rf  three  years  or  until  their  suc- 
ressors  have  been  appointed  and  have  quall- 
;  ed.  except  that  the  first  three  members  of 
tlie' board  so  appointed  shall  continue  in 
oiiice  for  terms  of  one.  two.  and  three  years, 
respectively,  and  any  member  so  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  tme.xplred  term  of  the  director  whom  he 
succeeds  Twelve  members  of  the  board  shall 
be  elected  by   the  tlockholdcrs. 

FINANCING    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  905.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
power  to  create  and  issue  the  number  of 
shares  stated  In  Its  articles  of  Incorporation. 
Such  shares  may  be  divided  Into  one  or  more 
classes,  anv  or  nil  of  which  classes  may  con- 
i'st  of  shares  with  par  value,  or  shares  with- 
out p:\r  valtie.  with  such  designations, 
preferences,  voting  powers,  and  special  or 
relative  rights  and  tuch  limitations,  restric- 
tions, or  qualifications  thereof  as  shall  be 
stated  in  the  articles  of  incorporation.  The 
.irlicles  of  Incorporation  may  limit  or  deny 
the  voting  power  of  the  shares  of  any  class. 

PURPOSES      AND      POWERS     oF     THE     CORPORATION 

Sec.  906,  lai  In  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives and  carry  out  t':ie  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  corporation  is  authorized  to- 
ll 1  plan,  inmate,  and  carry  out,  pursuant 
to  Federal  programs  or  otherwise,  the  build- 
ing or  rehabilitation  of  housing  and  related 
t.irlllties  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  fami- 
lies and  individuals  of  low  or  moderate  in- 
come; 

I  2)  buy.  own,  manage,  lease,  or  otherwise 
.icquire  or  dispose  of  property  In  connection 
vith  the  developments,  projects,  or  under- 
t  Llungs  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1):  and 

1  3 )  provide  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
lo  accomplish  the  developments,  projects,  or 
xiudertaklngs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1). 

(bi  Included  in  the  activities  authorized 
to  the  corporation  for  the  accomplishnient 
of  the  purposes  Indicated  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  are.  among  others  not  specif- 
ically named — 


(1)  to  enter  into  partnerships,  limited 
partnership*,  joint  ventures,  and  other  a.sso- 
clatlons  with  individuals.  corix)ratioiis.  and 
private  and  governmental  agencies  organl/a- 
tions.  and  institutions; 

(2|  to  act  as  manager  or  peneral  partner 
of  any  such  parinrrship,  venture,  or  a.ssocla- 
tlon; 

(3)  to  conduct  <'r  lomract  for  rL-search 
and  studies  related  10  the  development, 
demonstration,  and  tv,iluHtlon  of  Unproved 
techniques  and  methods  ot  constructing,  re- 
habilitating, and  maliita.nlng  hovising; 

(4)  to  provide  technical  a-sslstance  to  non- 
profit corporations,  limited  dividend  cor- 
porations, and  others  with  respect  to  the 
planning,  financing,  construction,  reh.iblllui- 
lion,  malntonanco.  and  management  of 
housing  for  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies and  Individualt-. 

(5)  to  make  loi.ns  or  i:rant*  including 
grants  of  interests  m  liousmg  and  related 
facilities,  to  nonprolit  corporations,  limited 
dividend  corporations,  and  others,  in  carry- 
ing out  Its  activities  tinder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

16)  to  hire  or  accept  the  voluntary  services 
of  consultants,  experts,  advisory  boards,  and 
panels  to  aid  the  corporation  111  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

ic)  To  carry  out  the  forego. ng  purposes 
and  engage  in  the  foregoing  aci;v;lics.  the 
corporation  shall  have  the  usu'al  powers  con- 
Icrred  upon  a  stock  corporation  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Business  Corporation  Act, 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  have  the 
effect  of  waiving  or  otherwit-e  affecting  the 
applicability  of  the  provisions  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  "(40  U,S.C.  207a— 27Ca-5)  .  or  any 
other  law  requiring  compliance  with  labor 
standards,  in  the  case  of  any  con:-iruction  to 
which  such  provlBious  would  otherwise  apply. 

NATIONAL    HOUSINC.    PARTNER.SHIP 

Sec.  907.  (a)  The  cnrpor.ition  i.s  authorized 
to  arrange  for  the  formation,  ns  n  separate 
organization,  of  a  limited  partnership  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  '  part- 
nership") under  the  District  of  Columbia 
Uniform  Limited  Partnership  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec  41^01-  et  seq)  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  any  of  the  activities  nuthorized  for 
the  corporation  under  section  906  of  this 
title,  and  to  enter  into  a  partnership  .agree- 
ment governing  the  affairs  cf  such  limited 
partnership, 

(  b)  The  partnership  sJip.ll  be  subject  lo  the 
provisions,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  this 
title  of  (1)  the  District  of  C<  '.umbir^.  Uniform 
Limited  Partnership  Act  and  (2)  those  pro- 
visions of  the  District  cf  Columbia  Uniform 
Partnership  Act  (DC  Code,  see.  41-301  et 
seq.)  made  applicable  by  .■section  6(2)  of  that 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec  41-305(2)).  Notwith- 
standing any  inconsistency  between  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Acts,  or  of  nny  other  law. 
and  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  part- 
nership organized  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  the  leaal  status  of 
a  limited  partnership, 

(c)  The  partnership  is  .Tuthorized  to  enter 
Into  partnerships,  limited  partnerships,  or 
Joint  ventures  organized  under  applicable 
State  or  local  law  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gaging in  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
developments,  project",,  or  undertnkings  in 
prtrticular  localities. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  be  the  general 
partner  In  the  partnership.  Tlie  capital  of 
the  partnership  and  the  contributions  of  the 
partners  shall  be  In  such  amounts  and  at 
such  times  as  are  set  forth  lu  or  pursuant  lo 
the  partnership  agreement, 

(e)  The  partnership  agreement  shall  in- 
clude provisions  designed  ta  assure  that  (1) 
the  partnership  shall  participate  in  low  and 
moderate  Income  housing  developments. 
projects,  or  undertakings  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to  encourage  the  participation  therein 
of  local  Interests,  and  (2)  in  any  such  de- 
velopment, project,  or  undertaking  the  part- 
nership shall  not  subscribe  to  more  than  23 


ppr  centum  (including  equity  investments 
uiLide  in  Bcrvicxis  or  property)  of  the  ag'.;re- 
gate  iiiillal  equity  investment  unless,  m  Ciu 
judgment  of  the  corporation  as  gencr.il  pj.i'- 
ner,  the  balance  of  tae  required  equity  in- 
vestment i.s  not  readily  obtainable  from 
other  responsible  investors  residing  or  doing 
bui.incss  la  Uie  local  community, 

II)  The  parLner.ship  agreement  may  with- 
out limitation  di  permit  each  a  the  eu>ck- 
holders  of  the  corporation  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  partnership  as  u  limited  partner, 
(2)  iUUhorl'ze  the  inclusion  of  other  limited 
partner.^  in  addition  to  the  rtockhnldcrs  of 
the  corporation,  (3i  provide  that  Uie  as- 
signee of  the  partnership  interest  of  a  lim- 
lt?d  pnrtner  of  the  inrtncrshi])  who  is  also 
a  i.tockholdcr  cf  the  corpornt:on  may  not 
become  a  Kubstlluted  limited  partner  unless 
he  also  acquires  the  a.ssignors  sUKk  of  the 
c  uiiotaliou.  '.'lid  |4)  include  provisions  re- 
quiring that  the  corporation  as  a  general 
l),\rin('r  approve  the  substitution  or  addi- 
tion of  a  membrr  of   the  partner.shlp 

(gl  A  corporation  which  ii.  a  limited  p.ii',.- 
n(r  111  tiie  partnership  .shall  not  become 
Kiiblc  IS  a  general  partner  by  rea.son  of  the 
lad  ta.it  il)  such  corporation  ii  a  lioldcr 
of  tharcs  of  \otliig  stock  of  the  corporation 
conslituUiig  not  more  than  5  l>er  centum  of 
lae  t.>Uil  number  of  outbUnding  shares  of 
.such  stock  ;.nd  exercLses  any  of  the  rights 
•  inciuaing  voting  rights)  of  a  holder  of  such 
sli.-.res.  .lud  or  i2)  a  person  who  is  an  officer 
or  director  of  such  corijor.ition  ( or  of  an- 
other corporation  which  controls  or  is  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of,  or  is  under  common 
control  With,  such  corporation)  is  a  director 
of  tile  corporation  and  perlornis  the  uut.es 
i-.f  that  office.  The  Interest  of  a  hmited  part- 
ner in  the  partncr.ship  shiiU  not  be  treated 
ai  a  htock  interest  m  the  corporauon,  uot- 
withsumdinc  that  such  interest  ol  a  limited 
partner  may  be  proportiotiaU'  lo  hU  stock 
interest  in  the  corporation. 

(h)  The  certincate  oi  Uie  partnership  and 
..ny  amendment  ihereoi  required  by  the  Uis- 
iricl  of  Columbia  Unilorm  Limited  Partner- 
snip  Act  shall  be  executed  and  acknowledged 
by  the  corporation  .15  member  and  by  each 
other  member  of  the  partnership  or  hLs  at- 
torney-in-fact duly  authorized  by  power  of 
.iltorney  in  writing.  The  corporat.on  may  ex- 
ecute and  acknowledge  the  ceriilicate  and 
any  amendment  thereof  as  attorney-m-facl 
for  any  member,  member  to  be  substituted 
cir  added,  or  ,vsoigning  member,  by  whom 
me  cerulicaie  or  amendment  is  required  to 
be  executed  and  acknowledged  and  who  has 
;  pp.jinted  the  corporation  as  such  attorney. 

REPOP.T    TO    CONGRESS    AND   HECORDS 

Stc  <J08.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  submit 
an  annual  report  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  within  six  months 
aft.er  the  end  of  its  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
report  f.f  the  operations,  activities,  and  fi- 
nancial condit.on  of  the  corporation  and  the 
partners.hlp  under  tills  tale. 

(b)  The  accounts  of  the  corpor.ition  and 
of  the  p?.rtnership  shall  be  ntidited  annually 
111  i^ccordance  WTth  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing Et.indards  by  independent  cc.-tified  pubhc 
account.ints  or  independent  licensed  public 
account.ints  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regu- 
latory authority  of  a  State  or  other  political 
;  -.rodivis-on  of  tiie  United  States. 


ANTTTP.UST    LAWS 

£lc.  909.  Nothing  contained  herein  ihall 
a.lect  the  applicability  ol  the  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  activities  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  partnership  created  under  this 
title  and  of  the  persons  participating  therein 
or  in  partnerships,  limited  partnerships,  or 
joint  ventures  with  either  ol  them. 

RIGHT   TO    r.EPtAL,    ALTER.    OR    AMXND 

Sec.  910.  The  right  to  repeal,  alter,  or 
amend  this  title  at  any  time  is  expressly 
reserved. 
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AMXSDltVSr    TO    BANKING    LAWS 

Brc  911  Parm«r»ph  Seventh"  of  section 
513«  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U3C  24) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
tne  following  Notwithstanding  any  •■ther 
provision  in  this  paragraph  the  association 
ti  ay  purchase  for  its  own  account  shares  of 
s  (xrk  issued  by  a  corporation  authorleed  to 
be  created  pursuant  to  title  IX  of  the  Hous- 
liii?  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  and 
may  make  investments  in  a  partnership, 
limited  partnership,  or  joint  venture  formed 
pursuant  to  section  907(a)  or  907(cl   of  that 

A?t 

TITLE   X-   RCRAl.    HOUSINO 

HOISINO     FOR     LOW     ^ND     «■ 'DERATE     INIOME 
PEIUM>NS    AND    FAMILIES 

SEf  1001  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1  t49  ;.s  .imended  by  adding  tit  the  end  there<:'f 
tlip  rolliiwing  new  section 

i.vNS  ro  PROVIDE  .KXfPANT-OWNED  RENTAL. 
AND  ^..OPERATIVE  HcosINt;  fTvR  K.W  \ND  MOD- 
ERATE   INCOME    PEKSDN.S    *ND   KAMILIES 

Sec  521  lai  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions uf  sections  502  517iai  and  515  loans  to 
persons  <>l  -low  or  moderate  income  under 
section  503-ur  5 1 7  (  a  i  i  D  and  loans  under  sec- 
tion 515  to  provide  rental  or  cooperative  hous- 
ing and  related  facilities  tor  persons  .ind  fam- 
ilies of  low  or  moderate  income  or  elderly 
persons  and  elderly  families  shall  bear  in- 
terest at  .1  rate  prescribed  by  the  SecreUiry 
at  not  less  than  a  rate  determined  .innually 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  matuntv  Lomparuble  to  the  .iveraKe  maiu- 
ritif>«  ot  such  loans  adjusted  to  the  nearest 
one-eighth  of  1  per  centum  less  not  to  exceed 
the  difference  between  the  .tdjusted  rate  de- 
termined bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  1  per  centum  per  innum  Prcnidcd  That 
such  .1  loan  may  be  made  only  when  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  needs  of  the  appli- 
cant for  necessary  housing  cannot  be  met 
with  financial  assistance  rrom  other  sources 
including  assistance  under  .section  235  or  236 
of  the  Nation. il  Housing  Art  Proi  idfd  fur- 
tH>-r  That  interest  '-n  loans  under  section  502 
or  517(ai  to  victims  of  natural  disasters  shall 
nut  exceed  the  rat*  which  would  be  applicable 
to  such  loans  under  section  502  without  re- 
gard to  this  section 

.bi  Housing  and  related  (aclUues  pro- 
vided with  loans  deecribed  m  subsection  (ai 
shall  be  located  in  rural  areas  and  applicants 
eligible  for  such  loans  under  section  502  or 
517(ai  ill  or  !or  occupancy  of  housing  pro- 
vided with  such  loans  under  section  515  shall 
include  i/therwise  qualltled  nonrural  resi- 
dents who  will  become  rural  residents 

ici  There  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the 
Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  by  annual  ap- 
proi>rlatlons  the  amuunis  by  which  nonprin- 
cipti  payments  made  from  the  fund  during 
each  tlscal  year  to  the  holders  of  insured 
loans  described  in  subsection  lai  exceed  In- 
terest due  from  the  borrowers  during  each 
year,  and  the  Secretary  from  time  to  ume 
may  issvie  notes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  517ihi  to  obtain 
amounts  equal  to  such  unreimbursed  excess 
p.yments.  pending  the  annual  reimburse- 
ment by  appropriation  ' 

HOUSING    FOR    RURAL    TRAINEES 

"S«c  1002  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1049  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section  531 
(ae  added  by  section  lOol  of  this  Act)  the 
;  .Uowmg  new  secuon 

"HOUSING    roB    RURAL    TRAINEES 

•Sec  522  la)  Upon  the  application  of  any 
e'.ate  or  political  subdivision  thereof  or  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organization  the 
>  -cretary  is  authorized,  after  consultation 
A.tft  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  Secretary 
I  >  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secre- 
t  j-y  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
tlie  Director  of   the  Office  of   Economic   Op- 


portunity, and  after  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  housing  and  related  facilities 
cannot  reasonably  lie  provided  In  any  other 
way.  to  provide  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  establishment,  in  rural  areas, 
of  housing  .ind  related  facilities  for  trainee* 
and  their  families  who  are  residents  of  a 
rxiral  ure<»  and  have  u  rural  background, 
while  such  trainees  are  enrolled  and  partici- 
pating in  l-alning  courses  designed  to  im- 
prove their  emplovment  capability  The  selec- 
tion of  training  sues  and  Wx-atlon  of  housing 
shall  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  eco- 
nomic vlahillty  of  the  area  and  only  .tfter 
consideration  of  .i  labor  area  survey  and  full 
coordination  .imong  all  (iovernment  iigencles 
having  primary  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tering related  programs 

(bi  Housing  and  related  facilities  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  be  safe  and  sanitary, 
constructed  in  the  most  economical  manner 
and  of  modest  design  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  the  purp<«ee  to  he  .served  and  the 
needs  of  the  occupants  and  may.  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary,  include  mobile 
family  quarters  Design  and  location  shall 
be  such  as  to  ra<-illt4ite  .us  feivsible  the  use 
of  such  housing  and  related  facilities  for 
other  purp«)8es  when  no  longer  needed  for 
the  primary  purpose 

(CI  The  applicant  shall  contribute  the 
necessary  land  or  iunds  to  acquire  such 
land  from  its  own  resources  including  land 
acquired  bv  donation  or  from  funds  repay- 
able under  subsection  ( e  i  or  t>orrowed  from 
other   sources 

id)  No  financial  .isslstance  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  section  unless,  to  the 
ex  ten'  and  for  the  periods  refjulred  by  the 
Secretary    the  applicant  agrees  that — 

111  such  housing  will  be  maintained  at 
all  times  in  a  safe  and  sanitary  condition  in 
accordance  with  standards  prescribed  by 
State  or  lo<-al  law  or  in  the  absence  of  such 
standards  with  reqiUrements  prescrlt>ed  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2 1  priority  shall  be  given  at  all  limes. 
In  granting  occupancy  of  such  housing  and 
facilities  to  the  trainees  and  their  families 
described   in   subsection    lai.    and 

(3i  renuis  charged  them  shall  not  ex- 
ceed amounu  approved  by  the  Secretary 
after  considering  the  portion  of  the  actual 
total  familv  income  which  the  family  can 
afford  to  pay  for  rent  while  meeting  its  other 
immediate   needs  during  t<xrupancy 

(ei  The  Secretary  may  make  advances 
pursuant  to  any  contract  for  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  section  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  specified  in 
the  contract  Such  advances  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  shall  be  repayable  with  in- 
terest and  within  a  period  not  to  exceed 
thirty-three  years  and  may  be  made  upon 
such  security,  if  any  as  the  Secretary  re- 
quires Advances  tor  other  purposes  may  be 
made  repayable  with  or  without  Interest  or 
nonrepayable  as  deUrmlned  by  the  Secre- 
taj-y  on  the  basis  of  the  anticipated  Income 
and  cost  <■!  operation  of  the  housing  and 
related  facUiUes  and  the  ability  of  each 
applicant  to  finance  such  facilities.  AJiy  ad- 
vances shall  be  limited  to  cover  the  capital 
costs  of  ronstructli^  such  facilities,  plus 
interest  on  txirrowings  to  cover  such  coeW. 
if  I  Should  housing  and  related  facili- 
ties assisted  pursuant  to  a  contract  under 
this  set  tion  be  s<jld  to  an  ineligible  transferee 
or  diverted  to  a  use  (ther  than  Its  primary 
purp<«e  within  a  period  specified  in  the  con- 
trail all  advances  made  under  such  con- 
tract shall  be  repaid  to  the  Secretary,  up  to 
the  amount  of  the  sales  pnce  or  the  fair 
value  'if  the  prviperty  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  whichever  is  higher,  with  Interest 
from  the  date  of  the  sale  or  diversion  If  no 
suitable  alternate  use  of  the  property  Is 
available  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
after  the  purpose  of  this  section  can  no 
longer   be  served,   the   property  shall   be  re- 


turned    to    its    original    condition     by    the 
recipient  of  the  assistance 

ig)  Interest  charged  on  advances  made 
under  this  section  shall  he  at  a  rate,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  be 
not  less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Ser- 
retarv  of  the  Treasury  taking  int<i  consid- 
eration the  current  average  market  yield  on 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  with  remaining  periods  to  ma- 
turity comparable  to  the  average  maturities 
of  such  loans  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  >if  1  per  centum,  less  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  difference  between  the  adjusted  rave 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  1  per  centum  per  annum,  as  determined 
bv  the  Secretary 

ih)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  insure  that  Federal  funds  expended 
under  this  section  are  not  wasted  or  dis- 
sipated 

ii)  As  vised  in  this  section  ill  the  term 
related  facilities  shall  include  any  necessary 
communltv  rooms  or  buildings,  infirmaries. 
utilities,  access  roads,  water  and  sewer  serv- 
ices and  the  minimum  lixed  or  movable 
equipment  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  to  make  the  housing  reasonably 
habitable  by  trainees  and  their  families;  and 
(2i  the  term  trainee'  means  any  person  re- 
leiving  training  under  any  federally  assisted 
training  program 

iji  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  1003  Section  513  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  Is  amended- - 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  'and  (e)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  '  (ei  ".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (f)  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  sections  235 
and   '236  of   the   NaUonal   Housing  Act  '. 

prRCHASE     or     LAND     FOR     BUILDING     STTES 

SEC  1004  Section  614(f)  (2i  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

ill  by  .striking  out  "and"  before  "iB)". 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  "and  iC)  land 
necessary  for  an  adequate  site". 

MITVAL     AND     SCU-HELP     HOUSING 

Sec  1005  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  IS  amended  by  adding  after  secuon  622 
(as  added  by  section  1002  of  this  Act)  the 
following  new  section: 

"'MUTUAL     AND    SELF-HELP     HOUSING 

.Sec  523  lai  The  purpKjees  of  this  section 
are  i  1 )  to  make  financial  assistance  avail- 
able on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  In 
rural  areas  and  small  towns  to  needy  low- 
income  individuals  and  their  families  who. 
With  the  benefit  of  techmcal  assistance  and 
overall  truldance  and  supervision.  partlclF>ate 
in  approved  programs  of  mutual  or  self-help 
housing  by  acquiring  and  developing  neces- 
sary land,  acquiring  building  materials,  pro- 
viding their  own  labor,  and  working  co- 
operatively With  others  for  the  provision  of 
decent,  safe,  iind  sanitary  dwellings  for  them- 
selves, their  families,  and  others  in  the  area 
or  town  involved,  and  (2)  to  facilitate  the 
elTorta  of  both  public  and  private  nonprofit 
organizations  providing  assistance  to  such 
individuals  to  contribute  their  technical  and 
supervisory  skills  toward  more  effective  and 
comprehensive  programs  of  mutual  or  self- 
help  ho'islng  in  rural  areas  and  small  towns 
wlierever  necessary. 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
I  in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  Secre- 
tary" i    IS  authorized — 

1 1)  (A)  to  make  grants  to.  or  contract 
with,  public  or  private  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions, agenciee,  instatutloos,  organizations, 
and  other  associauons  a.pproved  by  him,  to 
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pay  part  or  ;U1  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
conducting,  administering,  or  coordinating 
effective  and  comprehensive  programs  of 
technical  and  supervisory  assistance  which 
will  aid  needy  low-Income  Individuals  and 
ihelr  families  in  carrying  out  mutual  or  self- 
help  housing  ertorts;    i  nd 

■■(B)  to  establish  the  §»U-Help  Housing 
Land  Development  FinTa,'ref\erred  to  herein 
IS  the  Self-Help  Fund,  to  Ue  used  by  the 
.-secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  making 
K)ans.  on  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in 
.such  amounts  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  pub- 
;ic  or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
.icquisitlon  and  development  of  land  as 
building  sites  to  be  subdivided  and  sold  to 
f.imllles.  nonprofit  organizations,  and  CO- 
operaUves  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 235  or  236  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
or  section  521  of  this  Act.  Such  a  loan,  with 
interest  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  3  percent 
per  annum,  shall  be  repaid  "w-ithln  a  period 
not  to  exceed  two  years  from  the  making  of 
tiie  loan,  or  within  such  additional  period  as 
nwy  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  in  any 
c.ise  as  being  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
[jjres   hcrcjl:    and 

""i2)  To  make  loans,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  In  such  amounts  as  he 
deems  necessary,  to  needy  low-income  Indi- 
viduals participating  in  programs  of  mutual 
or  self-help  housing  approved  by  him.  for 
tne  acquisition  and  development  of  land  and 
( ir  the  purchase  of  such  other  building  ma- 
terials as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
them,  by  providing  substantially  all  of  their 
own  labor,  and  by  cooperating  vrtth  others 
p.irtlcipatlng  in  such  programs,  to  carry  out 
w  completion  the  construction  of  decent. 
fife,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  such  indi- 
viduals and  their  families,  subject  to  the 
following  limitations: 

"(A)  there  is  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
p.ivment  of  the  loan; 

iB)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
»nth  other  funds  which  may  be  available.  Is 
adequate  to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which 
the  loan  is  made; 

(Cl  the  credit  assistance  is  not  other- 
wise available  on  like  terms  or  conditions 
from  private  sources  or  through  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  programs; 

"  iDi  the  loan  bears  interest  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  tin- 
paid  balance  of  principal,  plus  such  addi- 
tional charge,  if  any.  toward  covering  other 
costs  of  the  loan  program  as  the  Secretary 
m.iy  determine  to  be  consistent  »"1th  its  pur- 
poses, and 

•"|E)  the  loan  Is  repayable  within  not  more 
than  thirty-three  years 

•  (ci  In  determining  whether  to  extend 
financial  assistance  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
(■2)  of  subsection  (bi.  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration,  among  other  fac- 
tors, the  suitability  of  the  area  within  which 
construction  will  be  carried  out  to  the  type 
ol  dwelling  which  can  be  provided  under 
mutual  or  self-help  housing  programs,  the 
extent  to  which  the  assistance  will  facilitate 
the  provision  of  more  decent,  safe,  and  sanl- 
t  irv  housing  conditions  than  presently  exist 
In  the  area,  the  extent  to  which  the  assist- 
ance will  be  utilized  efficiently  and  expedi- 
tiously, the  extent  to  which  the  assistance 
win  effect  an  Increase  in  the  standard  of 
living  of  low-income  individuals  partlclpat- 
inp  111  the  mutual  or  self-help  housing  pro- 
gram, and  whether  the  assistance  will  fulfill 
B  need  In  the  area  which  is  not  otherwise 
being  met  through  other  programs,  includ- 
ing those  carried  out  by  other  Federal,  State, 
or  lo<'al  agencies. 

"(d)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
'construction'  Includes  the  erection  of  new 
dwellings,  and  the  rehabilitation,  alteration, 
conversion,  or  Improvement  of  existing  struc- 
tures. 

"lei  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish appropriate  criteria  and  procedures  In 
order   to  determine  the  eligibility  of  appli- 


cants for  the  financial  assistance  provided 
under  this  section,  Including  criteria  and 
procediu'ea  with  respect  to  the  periodic  re- 
view of  any  construction  carried  out  with 
such  financial  assistance. 

••(f)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  commencing 
after  June  30.  1968.  and  ending  prior  to  July 
1.  1973.  such  sums,  not  In  excess  of  $5,000,000 
for  any  such  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  No 
grant  or  loan  may  be  made  or  contract  en- 
tered Into  under  the  authority  of  this  section 
after  June  30.  1973.  except  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  or  other  obligation  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  before  that  date. 

"(g)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  subsection 
(b)(1)(B)  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  not  to 
exceed  92.000.000  for  the  liscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  Any  amount  so  authorized  t.) 
be  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  which  is 
not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year  or  years.  Amounts  ap- 
propriated under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited m  the  Self-Help  Fund,  which  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for 
making  loans  under  subsection  (b)(1)(B). 
Instruments  and  property  required  by  the 
Secretary  in  or  as  a  result  of  making  such 
loans  shall  be  assets  of  the  Self-Heip  Fund 
Sums  received  from  the  repayment  oi  such 
loans  shaU  be  deposited  In  and  be  n  jjari.  of 
the  Self-Help  Fund." 

TITLE    XI— URBAN    PROPERTY    PROTEC- 
TION AND  REINSURANCE 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec  1101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
••Urban  Property  Protection  and  Reinsur- 
ance Act  of  1968." 


FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    llV    PURPOSE 

Sec    1102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  ill 
the  vitality  of  many  American  cities  is  being 
threatened  by  the  deterioration  of  their  inner 
city  areas;  responsible  owners  of  well-main- 
tained residential,  business,  and  other  prop- 
erties in  many  of  these  areas  are  unable  to 
obtain    adequate   property    insurance    cover- 
age against  fire,  crime,  and  other  penis;   the 
lack  of   such  insurance  coverage  accelerates 
the  deterioration  of  these  are:is  by  discour- 
aging private  investment  and  restricting  the 
availability  of  credit  to  repair  and  improve 
property     therein:     and     this     deterioration 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  national  econo- 
my;   (2)  recent  riots  and  other  civil  commo- 
tion in  many  American  cities  have  brought 
about  abnormally  high  losse.s  to  the  private 
property  insurance  industry  for   which  ade- 
quate   reinsurance    cannot    be    obtained    at 
reasonable  cost,  and  the  risk  of  such  losses 
will  make  most  lines  of  property  insurance 
even  more  difficult  to  obtain;  (3)  the  capacity 
of    the   private  property   insurance   Industry 
to  provide  adequate  insurance  is  threatened. 
and  the  continuity  of  such  property  insur- 
ance protection  is  essential  to  the  extension 
of  credit  in  these  areas;  and  |4)  the  national 
interest  demands  urgent  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  essential  lines  of  prop- 
erty   insurance,    including    lines    providing 
protection  against  riot  and  civil  commotion 
damage  will  be  available  to  property  owners 
at  reasonable  cost. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  title  are.  there- 
fore, to  (1)  encourage  and  assist  the  various 
State  insurance  authorities  and  the  property 
insurance  industry  to  develop  and  carry  out 
statewide  programs  which  will  make  neces- 
sary property  Instirance  coverage  against  the 
fire,  crime,  and  other  perils  more  readily 
available  I'or  residential,  business,  and  other 
properties  meeting  reasoimble  underwriting 
standards;  and  (2)  provide  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  reinsurance  against  abnormally  high 
property  Instirance  losses  resulting  from  riots 
and  other  civil  commotion,  placing  appro- 
priate financial  responsibility  upon  the 
States  to  share  In  such  losses. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HOUSING  ACT 

Sec.  1103.  The  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

■TITLE    XII  -NATIONAL    INSURANCL    OE- 
VELOPMENT    PROGRAM 

■   rROCR.\M     .M'THORITV 

■  bLc  1201  lai  The  Secretary  i.s  auihon-.c.l 
to  establish  and  carry  out  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  parus  A.  B.  and  C  ol  this  title. 
"•(bill)  The  pjwers  ol  the  Secrct.iry  under 
this  title  fhall  terminate  on  April  30,  l'.)73. 
except  to  the  extent  necessary — 

"(Ai  to  continue  reiiwuraiice  in  accord- 
ance with  t.ie  jirovisions  ol  section  1223il3) 
until  April  30.  r.)7f); 

■(Bi  to  process,  verily,  and  ii.iy  claims  lor 
reinsured  losses  and  perlorm  other  neces.s  iry 
lunclions  m  connection  therewit:v.   ..nd 

"lO  to  complete  the  liquid.ition  and 
lermniation   (f    ;hc   reinsurance   [jroprani. 

•  ili)  On  April  30.  1976.  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  conpress  lor  its  approval,  a  plan  for 
the  liquidation  and  termination  ol  the  rein- 
surance program. 

"ADVISORY      board:       MEETINGS        DtTlES 
COMPENSATION.    AND    EXPEN.SES 

"Sec,  1202  la)  ili  There  Is  established  an 
Advisory  Board  (hereinafter  called  the 
"Board")  consisting  ot  nineteen  members 
appointed  bv  the  Secretary  Members  ol  the 
Board  shallbe  selected  tram  among  repre- 
sentatives of  the  general  public,  the  In- 
surance industry.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments Including  State  Insurance  authorities, 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  not  more  than  six  shall  be 
regular  lull-time  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  not  le.ss  than  lour  shall  be 
representatives  of  the  private  insurance  in- 
dustry and  not  less  than  four  shall  be  rep- 
presentatives  of  state  insurance  authorities. 
"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 

•"(3)  Each  member  shall  serve  ior  a  term  ol 
two  years  or  until  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed, except  that  no  person  who  a  ap- 
pointed while  a  full-time  employee  of  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Government  shall  serve  in  such 
position  after  he  ceases  to  be  so  employed, 
unless  he  is  reappointed. 

•"(4)  .^Jiy  member  appointed  to  nil  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term. 

•'(b)  The  Chairman  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings,  and  the  Vice  Chairman  shall  pre- 
side m  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Chair- 
man. In  the  absence  cf  both  the  Chairman 
and  Vice  Chairman,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
point any  member  to  act  as  Chairman  pro 
tempore.  The  Board  shall  meet  at  such  times 
and  places  as  it  or  the  Secretary  may  fix 
and  determine,  but  shall  hold  at  least  four 
regularly  scheduled  meetings  a  year.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man or  any  three  ntembers  ol  the  Board  or 
at  the  call  of  the  Secretary. 

■ici  The  Board  shall  review  cenerai  poli- 
cies and  shall  advise  the  Secretary  -Aith  re- 
spect thereto,  and  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  are  specifted  in  this  -title, 

•"(di  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  not. 
by  reason  oi  such  membership,  be  deemed 
to  be  employees  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
such  members,  except  those  who  are  reB"alar 
full-time  employees  of  the  Government,  shall 
receive  lor  their  services,  as  members,  the 
per  diem  equivalent  to  the  rate  lor  grade 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
and  each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  such  title  for  pTsons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment  service  employed  intermittently. 
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■■neriNiTiONS 
•Ser    1203     lai    When  use<1   In  this  title, 
unless    the    context    otherwise    requires,    the 
term — 

(1/  envlfrimeiiUi'.  harard'  means  any 
hazardous  condition  that  mifjht  give  rise  to 
loss  under  an  insurance  contract,  but  which 
Is  beyond  the  control  of  tne  property    .wner, 

■•(21  esBentlal  property  iriBurance  means 
insurance  Against  direct  Ions  v>  pr<^>perty  its 
defined  and  limited  in  stjindard  fire  pollcle« 
and  extended  c.'vera^e  endorsement  thereon 
AS  approved  by  the  Sta'e  insurance  authority 
and  insurance  for  such  fypes  cla.sses  and 
l<K-atlons  of  proper'y  aRatnst  the  perils  of 
vandalism  ma!tcio\i8  mischief  biirKiarv  or 
theft  as  the  Secretary  by  rule  shall  deslR- 
nate  Such  insurance  shall  not  include  auti.)- 
mohlle  insurance  and  shall  not  include 
insurance  ..n  4uch  tvpes  of  manufacturing 
risks  as  may  be  excluded  by  the  State  insur- 
ance authority; 

ill  inspection  facility'  with  respect  to 
any  .State  means  my  rating  bureau  or  other 
person  desli?iiated  by  the  State  insurance 
authority  u>  perf'irm  inspections  under  fair 
access  to  insurance  requirements  plans  under 
part  A: 

(4)  Insurer'  includes  any  insurance  cotn- 
piiny  or  group  of  companies  under  common 
ownership  which  is  authorized  to  engage  in 
the  insurance  business  under  the  laws  of  any 
State. 

•|5)  poor  means  any  p>ool  or  association 
of  insurance  companies  in  any  SUtle  which  Is 
formed,  .issociated.  or  otherwise  created  for 
the  purpose  of  making  property  insurance 
more  readily  available, 

"(6)  'loases  resulting  from  riota  or  civil 
disorders'  means  losses  resulting  from  rlota 
or  civil  disorders  under  policies  for  standard 
Unee  of  property  insurance  for  which  re- 
Insurance  Is  offered  under  section  1221.  aa 
determined  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(7)  'property  owner'  with  respect  to  any 
real,  personal,  or  mixed  real  ajid  personal 
pr>perty  means  any  person  having  an  In- 
surable interest  in  such  property; 

',8 1  'person'  Includes  any  Individual  or 
gnjup  of  i.ndlvlduals.  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association,  or  any  other  organized 
group  of  persons; 

"(9  I  'rein.^ured  losses  means  losses  on  re- 
insurance claims  and  all  direct  expenses 
Incurred  in  connection  therewith  Including, 
tjut  not  limited  to  expenses  for  processing, 
verifying,  and  paying  such  losses, 

"ilOi  sUindard  :ine  of  pr>perty  Insurance" 
includes — 

"(A)   Are  and  extended  coverage, 

"|B)   vandalism  and  malicious  mischief. 

"lO   other  allied  lines  of  fire  insurance, 

"iD|   burglary  and  theit, 

"lEl  those  ptjruons  of  multiple  pen! 
policies  coverinn  perils  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided for  .n  subparagraphs  ■  .A  i  'Bl,  iC). 
ajid     Di 

•■{¥\    auanj  m*trine. 

••(G)      gl.USB 

"(H)    t)oiier  and  machinery. 

"(I)    ocean  marine. 

••(J(    aircraft  physical  diimage;  and 

"(Kl  such  other  lines  generally  offered  to 
the  public  which  include  protection  against 
damage  from  not  or  civil  convmotton  as  the 
Se\-retary  by  regulation  may  deelgnate. 

"ill)  'SUt*'  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  territories  and  possessions, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
"(12)  "urban  area'  includes  any  muxilcl- 
pajlty  or  other  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  subject  to  population  or  other  limita- 
tions defined  In  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  and  such  additional  areas  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  State  insurance  author- 
ity;  and 

"(131  year'  meuiis  a  caleudax  year,  fiscal 
year  of  a  cumptuiy.  or  such  other  period  erf 


twelve  n\onlhs  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary 

•(  b)  TTie  Serretarv  Is  authorlBed  to  define, 
by  rules  and  reinilatlons  any  technical  or 
trade  term  inaofar  m  iiuch  d«flnlUon  Is  not 
inconslst«'!it  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
"Part   a     .Statewide   IT  ans   To   Asst'Rr   Fair 

.JVCTtSS     rO     iNStRAN'   F     HfXjrlREMrNTS 
FAIR     Pl-ANS 

Srr  1211  lai  KiK-h  insurer  reinsured  un- 
der this  title  shall  crxifierate  with  the  State 
insurance  auth.  nty  in  each  State  in  which 
It  LS  to  acquire  svich  relnsnrajice  in  e«tab- 
lUhlng  anfl  carrying  out  staU-wUle  plans  W 
a.-asure  fair  access  to  insurance  requirements 
FAIH  plans) 
".  b)  Such  planj»  must  »>p  nppmved  bv  and 
administered  under  the  >upfr\l»l.m  of  the 
State  insurance  authority  or  be  authorl/e<l 
or  required  by  State  law  an<l  shiUl  be  de- 
signed to  make  e»wentlal  property  insiirance 
more  readily  .-ivailable  in  but  not  iietesf-arily 
limited  to  urban  arena  Such  plarts  may  vary 
m  i;letall  from  Stale  to  State  because  of  local 
c/inditlons.  but  nil  plans  hall  .-ontaln  pro- 
vision that— 

"ill  no  risk  sliall  be  wntlen  at  surcharged 
rates  or  be  denied  Insurance  coverage  for  es- 
sential prf>()ertv  insumnce  unless  there  has 
first  been  .\x\  insj>ectlon  of  the  risk,  without 
cost  to  the  i.rwner  by  an  inspection  facility 
and  a  determination  bv  the  ln.surer  ba.sed 
on  information  In  the  in.spectlon  report  and 
other  sources,  that  the  n.sk  iloes  not  meel; 
reiLSonable  underwrltliiK  -tandards  :\t  the  ap- 
plicable premium  rate. 

""i2)  inspections  under  the  plan  may  be 
requested  bv  the  property  owner  or  his  rep- 
resentative the  insurer,  or  the  insurance 
agent,  broker  or  other  producer,  and  such 
requests   need   not   be  made   in  writing; 

"i3i  the  absence  of  a  building  owner  or 
his  representative  during  an  inspection  shall 
not  prei-lude  a  tenant  seeking  insurance 
from  <iblalnlnK  an  Inspection  under  the  plan; 
"(4i  following  the  Inspectlijn  a  copy  of 
the  inspection  report  =.hall  be  promptly  sent 
by  the  inspection  facility  to  the  Insurer  or 
insurers,  or  to  an  ;ill-industry  placement 
facility  referred  to  under  section  1212,  aa 
may  be  designated  by  the  person  requesting 
the   inspection; 

"(5  I  .liter  the  inspection  report  is  received 
by  m  insurer,  it  shall  promptlv  determine  If 
the  risk  meets  reasonable  underwriting  stand- 
ards at  the  applicable  premium  rate  .vi;d  shall 
promptly  return  to  the  inspection  facility 
the  inspection  report  and  provide  an  action 
report  setting  forth — 

"i.\i(ll  the  amount  of  coverage  It  agrees 
to  write;  and  If  the  insurer  agrees  to  write 
the  coverage  with  a  surcharge  (If  such  a 
surcharge  Is  authorized  by  the  State  insur- 
ance authority  I.  the  improvements  necessary 
before  it  will  provide  coverage  at  an  un- 
iiircharged   premium  rate;   and 

"(II)  the  amount  of  coverage  it  agrees  'o 
write  If  certain  Improvements  specified  In 
the  action  report  are  made;  or 

'•(B)  the  specific  reasons  It  declines  to 
write  coverage; 

"(6)  If  the  Insurer  declines  the  risk,  or 
agrees  to  write  the  coverage  sought  on  con- 
dition that  the  property  will  b«  Improved, 
It  shall  also  promptly  send  a  copy  of  both 
the  inspection  and  action  reports  to  the 
property  owner  and  the  State  insurance 
authority,  and  at  the  lime  the  Insurer  sends 
such  reports  to  the  property  owner.  It  .'-hall 
also  explain  his  right,  under  applicable  Sla'>.e 
laws,  to  ap{ieal  the  decision  of  the  m.surer 
to  the  Stale  insurance  authority,  setting 
forth  the  procedures  to  t>e  followed  for  such 
appeal; 

"•(7)  all  policies  written  [nirsuanl  to  the 
plan  shall  be  promptly  written  after  Inspec- 
tion or  reinspectlon  and  shall  be  separately 
ccxled  so  that  appropriate  records  may  be 
c..mpiled    for    purposes    of    performing    lOM 


prevention   and   other  studies  of   the  opera- 
tion of  the  plan; 

(81  the  inspection  facility  rhall  submit 
to  the  State  insurance  authority  and  to  the 
Secretary  periodic  reports  setting  forth  in- 
formation, bv  individual  Insvirers.  incUnilni; 
the  number  of  risks  inspected  under  the 
plan  the  number  •  f  rlsJts  accepted  the  num- 
ber of  risks  conditionally  accepted  and  re- 
inspectlons  made  the  number  of  risks  de- 
clined .ind  such  other  information  aa  the 
State    insurance   authority    may    request 

•  (91  notice  win  be  given  to  any  policy- 
holder a  rea.sonable  time  prior  to  the  cancel- 
lation or  nonrenewal  of  any  risk  eligible  un- 
der the  plan  >  except  In  case  of  nonpayment 
cif  premium  or  evidence  of  incendiarism),  to 
allow  ample  time  for  .in  application  for 
new  loverage  to  be  made  and  a  new  policy  to 
be  v^Tltten  under  the  plan  and  the  insurer 
shall  In  writing,  explain  to  the  policyholder 
the  pn>e<liires  for  obtaining  .m  Inspection 
under  the  plan  in  the  notice  of  cancellation 
IT  nonrenewal    and 

"  I  10)  a  lonilnulng  public  education  pro- 
cram  will  be  undertaken  by  the  participating 
insurers,  agents,  and  brokers  to  assure  that 
the  plan  receives  adequate  public  attention 

""AU.-INDUS"rRY    PLACEMENT    rACn-ITY 

"Sec.  1212  .\ny  plan  under  this  part  shall 
include  an  all-industry  placement  facili;v 
doing  business  with  every  insurer  participat- 
ing In  the  pi. in  in  the  State,  and  shall  pro- 
vide that  this  facility  shall  perform  certain 
functions  Including,  but  not  limited,  to  the 
loUowing; 

(It  seeking,  upon  request  by  or  on  behalf 
of  any  property  owner  requesting  an  inspec- 
tion under  the  plan,  to  distribute  the  risks 
involved  equitably  among  the  insurers  with 
which  It  IS  doing  business;  and 

"(2)  seeking  to  place  insurance  up  to  the 
full  insurable  value  of  the  risk  to  be  insured 
with  one  I  r  'nore  insurers  with  which  it  is 
tUjing  business  except  to  the  extent  that 
deductibles,  pt-rcentage  participation  clauses, 
and  other  utiderwTitlng  devices  are  employed 
to  meet  special  pri'blems  of  insurability 

•  INDUSTRY    COOPFRATION 

"Sec  1213  (a)  Each  Insurer  seeking  rein- 
surance under  this  title  shall  file  a  statemor.t 
with  the  St.ile  insurance  authority  In  each 
State  in  which  It  is  participating  In  a  pl.ui 
under  this  part  pledging  Its  full  partlclp;i- 
tion  and  cooperation  In  carrying  out  the 
plan  and  shall  hie  a  copy  of  such  state- 
ment with  the  Secretary 

•"(b)  No  insurer  acquiring  reinsurance  un- 
der this  title  shall  direct  any  agent  or  broker 
or  other  producer  not  to  solicit  business 
through  such  a  phin.  nor  shall  any  agent, 
broker,  or  other  producer  be  penalized  ly 
such  insurer  In  any  way  for  submitting  ap- 
plications for  insurance  to  .in  Insurer  un- 
der the  plan 

"PI,  A.N     EVALUATION 

"Sec  1214  la)  In  accordance  with  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  SecreUiry  may 
prescribe  each  Stale  insurance  authority 
shall— 

•'(1)  transmit  to  the  .Secretary  any  pro- 
posed or  .idopled  plan,  or  ainendmenU 
thereto,  and 

(2)  advise  the  Secretary,  from  time  to 
time,  concerning  the  operauon  of  the  plan, 
its  etlectiveness  in  providing  essential  prop- 
erty .rLsurance,  and  the  need  to  form  a  pool 
ol  in-surers  t  r  adopt  other  programa  to  make 
essei.ual  property  insurance  more  readily 
rtvai;  ible  in  urban  iireaa  of  the  State. 

(hi  The  Secretary  may.  after  fuU  con- 
suliauun  -Aith  the  Board,  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations, mrxlify  the  plan  criteria  set  fortii 
under  this  part,  if  he  finds,  on  the  basis  cf 
experience,  that  such  action  la  necessary 
or  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee  of  UUs 
title  The  Secretary  may  also,  with  respect 
to  any  State,  waive  compliance  with  one 
or  more  of  the  plan  criteria,  upon  certih- 
calion    by     the    State    Insurance    authority 
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that    compliance    is    unnecessary    or    inad- 
visable under  local  conditions  or  State  law 
•  Hart  b-  HMNsfRANCE  Coverage 

KK1""^S<  HANOE    OF    lOSSES    >ROM    RIOTS    OR    CIVII. 
DISORDERS 

SEC  1221  tallU  The  Secretary  is  au- 
iliorized  to  offer  to  any  insurer  or  pool, 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  lorth  in  sec- 
tion 1223  reinsurance  against  property  losses 
resulting  irom  riots  or  civil  disorders  in 
iiiv  one  or  more  States 

"  (2)    Reinsurance  shall   be  offered   to  any 
Mich   insurer   or   pool   only   on   all   standard 
i  nes  of  property  insurance  enumerated  un- 
der subparagraphs   (A)    through   lEl   of  sec- 
tion   1203(a)  (10)    together,  and  any   "isuref 
or   po<5l    purchasing   such    reinsurance   shall 
also  be  eligible  to  purchase  reinsurance  on 
any  one  or  more  standard  lines  of  property 
Insurance  enumerated  under  subparagraphs 
,Fi    through    (J)    of  section    1203ia)(10)    or 
which  may  be  designated  by  regulation  pur- 
suant t>  subparagraph   (K)   of  that  section. 
,b)   Reinsurance  coverage  under  this  sec- 
tion    may    be   provided    immediately   follow- 
ing the  "enactment  of  this   title  to  any   In- 
surer or  pool  in  any  State  on  a   temporary 
basis     and    on    such    terms    and    conditions 
•us  may   be   agreed   upon,   and   coverage   un- 
ier  such  terms  and  conditions  may  be  bound 
with  respect  to  any  such  insurer  or  pool  by 
means  of  a  wTltten   binder  which  shall   re- 
main  in    force   not   more   than   ninety   days 
and  shall  expire  at  the  earlier  of  either— 
"(1)    the  termination  of  such  ninety-day 

period,  or 

"(2)  the  effective  date  of  any  governing 
contract  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  ar- 
ringement  entered  into  between  the  Insurer 
IT  pool  and  the  Secretary  under  section  1222 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  reinsurance 
is)verage  against  losses  resulting  from  riots 
(  r  civil  disorders 

"(c)  No  reinsurance  shall  be  offered  to  any 
insurer  or  pool  in  a  State  after  the  expiration 
of  the  wxltten  binder  entered  Into  under 
subsection  ib).  unless  there  is  In  effect  in 
nich  State  a  plan  as  set  forth  under  part  A 
and  the  Insurer  or  pool  is  participating  in 
such  plan,  and  unless,  in  the  case  of  an  In- 
surer in  a  State  where  a  pool  has  been  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  State  law.  the  insurer  Is 
participating  in  such  a  pool. 

REINSURANCE    AGREEMENTS    AND    PREMTUMS 

Sec   1222.  (a)  During  the  first  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  Into  any 
contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrange- 
ment with  anv  Insurer  or  pool  for  reinsurance 
coverage,  in  consideration  of  payment  of  such 
premiums,  lees,  or  other  charges  by  Insurers 
or  pools  which  the  Secretary,  after  full  con- 
sultation with  the  Board,  deems  to  be  ade- 
quate  to  obtain   aggregate  reinsurance   pre- 
nuunis  for  deposit  in  the  National  Insurance 
Development  Fund  established  under  section 
1233  in  excess  of   the   estimated  amount  of 
insured  riot  losses  during  the  calendar  year 
1967.  on  the  assumption  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  properly  insurance  written 
■»."1U  be  reinsured  under  this  title,  and  there- 
ilter  the  Secretary  may  increase  or  decrease 
.such  premiums  for  reinsurance  If  It  Is  found 
alter  full  consultation  "with  the  Board  and 
the  National  Association  of  Insurance  Com- 
imssloners  that  such  action   is  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title, 

lb)  Reinsurance  offered  under  this  title 
hall  reimburse  an  insurer  or  jxwl  for  Its 
touU  proved  and  approved  claims  for  covered 
losses  resulting  from  riots  or  clvU  disorders 
(luring  the  term  of  the  reinsurance  contract, 
agreement,  treaty,  or  other  arrangement,  over 
and  al)ove  the  amount  of  the  Insurer's  or 
pool  s  retention  of  such  losses  as  provided  In 
such  reinsurance  contract,  agreement,  treaty, 
or  other  arrangement  entered  into  under  this 
section. 

[C)   Such  contracts,  agreements,  treaties. 


or  other  arrangements  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  section  36791  al  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  Slates  i31  USC  665 
(a)  )  and  shall  include  any  term.s  and  condi- 
tions which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  ol  this  title  The  pre- 
mium rates,  terms,  and  conditions  ol  such 
contracts  with  insurers  or  pools,  throughout 
the  country,  in  any  one  year  shall  be  uni- 
form. 

"(d)  Any  contract  agreement,  treaty,  or 
other  arrangement  for  reinsurance  under  this 
section  shall  be  for  a  term  expiring  on  April 
30  1969,  and  on  April  30  each  year  thereafter, 
and  shall  be  entered  Into  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title 
or  within  ninety  days  prior  to  April  30  each 
year  thereafter,  or  \^■lthin  ninety  days  after 
an  insurer  is  authorized  to  write  insurance 
eligible  for  reinsurance  in  a  Stat*  which  it 
was  not  authorized  to  write  in  the  preceding 
year. 

"CONDITIONS    OF    REINSURANCE 

"Sec  1223.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provl.sioiis 
of  subsection  (b),  reinsurance  shall  not  be 
offered  by  the  Secretary  in  a  State  or  be  ap- 
plicable to  insurance  policies  written  in  that 
State    by   an   insurer — 

"(1)    after  one  year  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title,  or,  if  the  appro- 
priate State  legislative  body  ha.-  not  met  In 
regular    session    during    that    year,    by    the 
close  of  Its   -ext  regular  session,  in  any  State 
which  has  not  adopted  appropriate   legisla- 
tion,  retroactive   to   the   date  of   the   enact- 
ment of   this   title,   under  which   the   Stale 
its  political  subdivisions,  or  a  governmental 
corporation  or  fund  established  pursuant  to 
State  law,   will   reimburse   the   Secretary,   in 
an  amount  up  to  5  per  centum  of  the  ■  ggre- 
gfte    property    insurance    premiums    earned 
m  that  State  during  the  preceding  calendar 
vear  on   those   lines  of   insurance   reinsured 
by   the  Secretary   in   that  State   during   the 
current  year,  such   that   the  Secretary   may 
be  reimbursed  for  amounts  paid  by  him  in 
respect  to  reinsured  losses  that  occurred  in 
that  State  during  a  calendar  ye.r  in  excess 
o'  ( A)  reinsurance  premiums  received  In  that 
State   during    the   same    calendar   year    p. us 
(B)   the  excess  of  (1)   the  total  premiums  re- 
ceived  by   the   Secretary    for   reinsurance   in 
that  State  during  a  preceding  period  meas- 
ured   from    the    end    of    the    most     recent 
calendar  vear  with  respect  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary was  reimbursed  for  losses  under  this 
title    over    (11)     any    amounts    paid    by    the 
Secretary  for  reinsured  losses  that  occurred 
during  the  same  period; 

"(2)  after  thirty  davs  loUowing  noiihca- 
tion  to  the  Insurer  that  the  Secretary  finds 
(after  consultation  with  the  State  insurance 
authority)  that  there  has  not  been  adopted 
by  the  SUte,  or  the  property  insurance  in- 
dustry m  that  State,  a  suitable  program  or 
programs.  In  addition  to  plans  under  part  A, 
to  make  essential  property  insurance  avail- 
able without  regard  to  environmental  haz- 
ards and  that  such  action  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  except 
that  this  paragraph  shall  not  become  effec- 
tive until  two  years  after  the  date  of  t  .e 
enactment  of  this  title,  or  at  such  earlier 
date  as  the  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  State  insurance  authority,  may 
determine; 

"(3)    after  thirty  days  following  notifica- 
tion to  the  insurer  that  the  Secretary,  or  the 
State  insurance  authority,   finds  that  such 
insurer  Is  not  fully  participating— 
••(A)   in  the  plan  in  the  State; 
••(B)  where  it  exists.  In  a  pool;  and 
"(C)   where  It  exists,  in  any  other  program 
found  bv   the   Secretary   to   aid   in   making 
essential'  property    Insurance    more    readily 
available  In  the  State: 

Provided:  That  the  Secretary  shall  not  make 
any  such  finding  with  respect  to  any  Insurer 
unlesB  (1)  prior  to  making  such  finding  the 
Secretary  has  requested  and  considered  the 


v'ews  of  the  Slate  insurance  authority  a» 
to  whether  such  finding  should  be  made,  or 
(111  the  Secretary  has  made  such  a  request  in 
writing  to  the  State  insurance  authority  ;ind 
such  authority  has  failed  to  respoml  tliereto 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  tunc  iilter 
receiving   such    request; 

•",41  following  ;i  merger,  acquisition  c  .n- 
solidation  or  reorganization  involving  one 
or  more  insurers  Inving  lines  (if  i)roperty  In- 
surance in  the  State  reinsured  under  this 
title  and  one  or  more  insurers  with  or  with- 
out such  reinsurance,  unle.ss  the  surviving 
coinpunv — 

""  I  ^  I  me-us  the  criteri.i  of  eligibility  for  re- 
insurance, other  than  ius  provided  under 
section  1222(d);  and 

""(B)  within  ten  days  pays  any  reinsur- 
ance premiums  due;   or 

"(51  upon  receipt  of  notice  from  the  in- 
surer or  pool  that  it  desires  to  cancel  lus  re- 
insurance agreement  with  the  Secretary  ii 
tlie  State 

"(bl  Notwilhstanding  the  loregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  .section,  reinsurance  may  be 
continued  for  the  term  of  the  policies  writ- 
ten prior  10  the  date  of  terminauon  or  non- 
renewal of  reinsurance  under  this  section,  lor 
as  long  as  the  ini-urer  pays  reinsurance  pre- 
miums annually  In  such  amotints  as  are  ctc- 
lermlned  under  section  1222.  based  on  rho 
annual  premiums  earned  on  such  reinsured 
policies,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  sub- 
section the  renewal,  extension,  modification, 
„r  other  change  in  a  policy,  for  which  any  ad- 
ditional premium  is  charged,  shall  be  deemed 
in  be  a  policy  WTitten  on  the  dale  such 
change  was  made 

■(bill)  Upon  disallowance  of  any  claim 
under  color  of  reinsurance  made  available 
under  this  title,  or  upon  refusal  of  the 
claimant  to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon 
any  such  claim,  the  claimant  may  institute 
'anactlon  against  the  Secretary  on  such  claim 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  in  which  a  major  portion  tin  terms 
of  value)   of  the  claim  arose 

•■(2)  Any  .such  acllon  must  be  begun 
within  one  vear  after  the  date  \ipon  which 
the  claimant  received  wTltten  notice  of  dis- 
allowance or  partial  disallowance  of  the 
claim  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  hereby 
conferred  upon  United  States  district  courts 
to  hear  and  determine  such  actions  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 

■■FISCAL   INTERMEDIARIES   AND  SB31V:CING   AGKNTS 

Sec  1232  (al  In  order  to  provide  lor 
maximum  efficiency  m  the  .administration  of 
the  reinsurance  program  under  this  title, 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  expeditious 
payment  of  anv  funds  under  such  program, 
the  Secretary  mav  enter  into  contracts  with 
anv  insurer."  pool",  or  other  person,  lor  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  perlormance  of 
any  or  all  of  the  follownng  functions; 

■"(11      estimating      or      determining      any 
amounts  of  payments  for  reinsurance  claims: 
■12.  receiving  and  disbursing  and  account- 
ing for  funds  in  making  payments  for  rein- 
surance   claims; 

■  i3i  auditing  the  records  ol  any  insurer, 
pool  or  other  person  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  proper  payment-s  are 
made; 

•■(41  esuiblishing  the  basis  of  liability  lor 
reinsurance  payments,  including  the  touil 
amount  of  proved  and  approved  claims  which 
may  be  payable  to  any  insurer,  and  the 
total  amount  of  premiums  earned  by  any  in- 
surer m  the  respective  States  for  reinsured 
lines  of  property  insurance;   and 

"(5)  otherwise  assisting  in  any  manner 
provided  In  the  contract  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

•■(b)(1)  Any  such  contract  may  require 
the  insurer,  pool,  or  other  person,  or  any  of 
its  officers  or  employees  certifying  payments 
or  disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  con- 
tract, or  otherwise  participating  in  carry- 
ing out  the  contract,  n  give  surety  bond  to 
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the  United  States   In  »uch   amounts   *»   the 
Secretary   may   deem  appropriate 

•■i3t  In  the  absence  of  ^om  negligence  or 
intent   to  defraud   the  United  States — 

I  A  J  no  individual  deelgnaterf  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify 
payments  shall  be  liable  with  respect  to  any 
payment  certified  by  him  under  this  sec- 
tion   and 

(Bi  no  officer  of  the  United  States  dis- 
bursing funds  shall  be  liable  wt'.h  respect 
to  any  otherwise  proper  payment  bv  him  If 
It  was  based  on  a  voucher  signed  by  an 
individual  desljfnated  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract under  this  section  to  certify  payments 

'NATION*!.        lNSf«ANC«        OaVCLOPMINT        IVND 

Sec  1233  lai  To  carry  out  the  programs 
authorised  under  this  title,  the  becretarv 
IS  authorized  to  establish  a  National  Insur- 
ance Development  Fund  i  hereinafter  called 
the  fund  I  which  shall  be  available  with- 
out  ascal    year   limitations — 

■'ill  to  make  such  paymen-^i  as  may. 
from  ume  to  lime,  be  required  under  rein- 
surance contracts  under  this  title. 

"i3i  to  pay  such  admlnutratlve  expenses 
as  may  be  necessary  or  approprUle  U)  carry 
out  the  purposes  of   this  title,    and 

■■(3  I  Uj  rep*y  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury  such' sums,    including    interest    :herenn. 
as  may   oe   borrowed   from   him   for   ;>urpc»e« 
of    such    programs    under    section    Sidbi 
ibi    The    fund   t>hall    be   credited    with— 

■■il)  reinsurance  premiums  fees  and 
other  charges  which  may  be  paid  or  col- 
lected m  connecUon  with  reinsurance  pro- 
vided under  part  B. 

■  21  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 
vestments of  the  fund. 

(31  such  amounts  os  may  be  id'.anced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  in  order  to 
malntala  the  ;und  in  itn  (>perattve  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  ilablUUes. 

14/  receipts  from  .\ny  other  source  which 
may  from  time  to  time,  be  credited  to  the 
fluid.  aJid 

1 5)  funds  borrowed  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  520.  b)  and  deposited  m  the 
fluid 

ici  If.  alter  any  amounts  which  may  have 
been  aUvazic«?U  to  Uie  fund  from  appropria- 
tions have  been  credited  to  the  ap[>roprlatlon 
from  whlcn  advanced  ancludlng  interest 
thereon  at  tl.e  rate  prescribed  under  section 
520(b»).  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
moneys  of  the  fund  are  In  excess  of  current 
needs,  he  m.TV  request  the  investment  of 
such  amounts  .is  he  deems  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  m  obligations  Is- 
sued or  guaranteed   by   the   United   States. 

■•(di  An  annual  business- type  budget  for 
the  fund  shall  be  prepared  iraiismltted  to 
the  Congress,  considered  and  enswrted  In  the 
nvdJiiier  prescribed  by  law  sections  102  103, 
and  104  of  the  Cioverrunent  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  .31  use  847  84911  for  wholly- 
owned  Ctovemment    "rp< -rations 

■RECORDS      *NNfAI        TATFME.VT      \HO     M  DfTS 

Sec  1234,  la)  Any  insurer  or  pool  acquir- 
ing reinsurance  under  this  title  shall  furnish 
the  Secretary  with  such  summaries  itnd 
analyses  of  information  in  its  records  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary,  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  insurance  authority. 
shall,  by  rules  and  regulations,  prescribe  TTie 
Secretary  shall  make  use  of  State  Insurance 
authority  exannnatlon  rep<r>rts  \n(i  f.icilities 
to  the  maximum  extent  feaMble 

"lb I  Any  insurer  or  pool  acquiring  rein- 
surance under  this  title  shall  hie  with  the 
Secret.iry  a  true  xnii  correct  copy  r>f  any 
annual  statement,  or  amendment  thereof, 
filed  with  the  State  insurance  authority  of 
Its  domiciliary  .State,  at  the  time  it  files  such 
statement  or  amendment  with  such  State  in- 
surance authority 

"(cl  Any  insurer  or  other  pers..n  executii;g 
any  contract  agreement  or  other  appropri- 
ate  arrangen.ent   with    the   Secretary    under 


section  1222  or  section  1233  shall  keep  rea- 
sonable records  which  fully  disclose  the  total 
<ust«  of  the  prtjfcrams  undertaken  or  the  serv- 
ices t>elng  rendered  and  such  other  records 
as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit  of  liability 
for  reinsurance  psyments  by  the  Secretary 
idl  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  ■>i  the  United  States  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives  shall  have 
access  for  The  purpose  of  investigation  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documenU, 
papers  and  records  of  any  insurer  or  other 
person  that  are  pertinent  to  the  costs  of 
any  program  undertaken  for  or  services 
rendered  to,  the  Secretary  Such  aiidlts  shall 
be  conducted  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible in  cooperation  with  the  State  Insurance 
authorities  and  through  the  use  of  their 
examining  facilities 

STVOT    or    aalNM-BA.Mi  E    AND    ITHER    F«l>CaAM3 

Srr  1235  lai  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  conduct  a  studv  of  reln.sur- 
ance  and  other  means  to  help  assure  — 

■  (  1  )  an  adequate  market  lor  burglary  and 
theft  and  other  property  insurance  in  urban 
areas,  and 

■•(2)  adequate  availability  of  surety  bonds 
for  construction  contractors  In   urban  areas 

■lb)  The  Secrewry  shall  submit  the  re- 
sulU  of  this  study  together  with  appropriate 
recommendauons.  to  the  {"resident  and  Con- 
i.:re8s  no  later  than  "ne  year  following  the 
(late  of  the  enactment  of  this  title 

' OTHEB    STtTDUS 

Ski-  1236  'ai  The  fiecretary  Is  authorized 
to  undertake  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
including,  but  not  limited  to  inquiries 
i-oncerning 

"(l)    'he  operation  <if  plans  under  part  A: 
"1 21    the  extent    to   which  essential   prop- 
erty insurance  is  unavailable  In  urban  areas; 
•■(3)    the   market   for   private   reinsurance; 
and 

(4)  loss  prevention  methods  and  pro- 
cedures, insurance  nuirketmg  methods,  and 
underwriting  techniques 

(bi  To  such  extent  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances .ui  may  be  practicable  and  fea- 
sible, the  Seiretary  shall  conduct  any  study 
authorized  under  this  section  in  coopera- 
'.lon  with  Stale  lasurance  authorities  and  the 
[irivaie  insurance  industry 

'  CENEKAL    i^3WCBS 

Skc  1237  In  the  performance  of  and  with 
respect  to,  the  functions  jx'wers  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  title  the  Secretary 
shall  1  in  addition  to  any  authority  other- 
wise vested  in  hlmi  have  the  functions, 
[Miwers  and  duties  .including  the  authority 
to  Issue  rules  and  regulations i  set  forth  In 
s«»ctlon  402  except  subsections  ici(2i.  (di. 
and  f  I  ..f  the  Housing  Act  of  l')50  Any  rules 
and  regulaUons  of  the  .secretary  shall  only 
be  issued  ifter  full  consultation  with  the 
Board  ;and  sfter  notice  and  hearing  if 
l^-ranted.  .is  required  by  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act 

SERVICES    AND    rACtliriES   or  OTHER    AGENCIES • 

ITtLtZAriON    or   fERSONNEL.   SERVICES,   FACILI- 
TIES.   «N0  INFORMATION 

Sec  1238  The  Secretary  may.  with  the 
consent  of  the  agency  concerned,  accept  and 
utilize,  on  I  reimbursable  basis,  the  officers, 
employees,  tervices.  facilities,  and  Informa- 
tion of  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, except  that  any  such  agency  having 
custody  of  any  data  relating  lo  any  of  the 
matter  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 
upon  request  of  the  .secretary,  make  such 
dati  .ivailable  to  the  Secretary 

AOVANcC    lAYMtNTS 

Sec  1239  Any  paymeula  which  are  made 
under  the  authority  ol  tills  title  may  be 
made,  after  necessiiry  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  previously  made  underpayments  or 
oTerpayments   In   advance   or   by   way   of   re- 


imbursement Payments  may  be  made  In  such 
installments  and  on  such  conditions  as  the 
.s<>cretary  may  determine, 

"TAXATION 

•  S«c  1240  (ai  The  National  Insurance  De- 
velopment Fund  including  its  reserves,  sur- 
plus, and  income  shall  tie  exempt  from  ail 
taxation  now  or  hereafter  Imposed  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  or  any  sub- 
division thereof,  except  that  any  real  prop- 
erty acquired  bv  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of 
reinsurance  shall  be  subject  to  taxation  by 
any  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  to 
the  same  extent  according  to  Its  value,  as 
other  real  property  Is  lazed. 

■ibi  Any  measures  undertaken  by  any 
State  to  meet  or  to  fund  Its  obligations  under 
section  1223(anlt  shall  not  be  the  subject 
.  if  any  retaliatory  or  fiscal  Imposition  by  any 
..iher  Slate 

APPROPRIATIONS 

•  Sec  1241  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  .is  may  be  iieccs- 
s.iry  to  carry  out  this  title  " 

FINANCING 

SEC  1104  Section  620(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  '  ili  ' 
.liter  necessary  In  the  first  sentence,  and  by 
sinking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  and 
.21  to  make  payments  lor  reinsured  losses 
under  title  XII  of  this  Act  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  borrowings  lo  make  payments  lor 
reinsured  losses  under  title  XII  shall  be 
limited  to  $250  000  000  or  such  further  sum 
.IS  the  Congress  by  Joint  resolution,  may 
:rom  time  to  lime  determine," 

FEDEKAL     I.NStTIANCE    ADi«lNlST«ATO« 

SEC  1105  Ml  There  is  hereby  established 
m  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  the  position  of  Federal  Insur- 
mce  Administrator 

lb  I  Section  5,315  <.f  title  5  United  State' 
Code  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  fnllowlnp  new  paragraph: 

••.91)  Federal  Insurance  Administrator 
licpnrtment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment ■■ 

.   lAHIKYINC,   A.MtSDUENTS   TO  ACTS  BEFEBRING  TO 
DISASTERS 

.SEC  1  106  I  a  I  Section  7i  b  I  i  1 )  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  .imended  by  inserting  '  .  riots 
or  civil  disorders,  before  or  other  caUiitro- 
phes" 

(b)  Section  101(c)(2)  (El  of  the  Houslnc 
ntid  Urban  Development  Act  of  1<)€5  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •natural" 

ICI  Section  111  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  '•the  Secretary  " 
after  •dlsjuster  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of •or  which  the  .secretary  has  determined  Is 
in  need  of  such  redevelopment  or  rehabilita- 
tion .as  a  result  of  n  not  or  civil  disorder   he  ' 

Id)  .Section  203(h)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing .Act  Is  .imended  by  inserting  ■not  or  civil 
disorder,  ■  before     or  other  catastrophe  ' 

le)  No  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
committing  a  felony  dunni;  .md  in  connec- 
tion »nth  a  not  or  civil  disorder  shall  be  per- 
mitted, for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  d.ite 
of  his  conviction,  to  receive  any  benetit  un- 
der any  law  of  the  United  Stales  providing 
relief  for  disaster  victims. 

TITI.E       XII-   DI.STRICT       OP       COLUMBIA 

INSURANCE   PLACEMENT    ACf 

SHORT    TITLE 

SEC  1201  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Placement 
Act  ■ 

DECLARATION    OF    PVRPOSE 

.Sec    '202    T"he  purposes  t>f  this  title  are — 
(  1  )    to  assure  stability  in  the  property  in- 
surance market  for  property  Uicated   in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  to  assure  the  availability  of  basic 
property  Insurance  as  defined  by   this  title; 

(3)  to  encourage  maximum  use.  In  obtain- 
ing basic  property  Insurance,  of  the  normal 


Insurance    market    provided    by    authorized 
Insurers;  and 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion among  Insurers  of  the  responsibility  for 
insuring  qualified  property  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  which  Insurance  cannot  be 
obtained  through  the  normal  Insurance 
market  and  to  authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  Joint  underwriting  association  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  for  reinsur- 
ing of  basic  propierty  Insurance  without  re- 
gard to  envlronmertal  hazards, 

DCriNITIONS 

Sec.  1200.  As  used  In  this  title,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
his  designated  agent. 

(2)  The  term  ' 'basic  property  Insurance" 
means  ( 1 )  Insurance  against  direct  loss  to 
property  caused  by  perils  as  defined  and 
limited  In  the  standard  fire  policy  and  ex- 
tended coverage  endorsement  thereon,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner,  and  (3)  sucb 
other  Insiiranc*  (Including  Insurance  against 
the  perils  of  vandalism,  malicious  mischief, 
burglary,  theft,  and  robbery)  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  designate  (under  regulations 
adopted  or  made  under  section  1308  of  this 
title)  from  those  lines  of  property  Insurance 
for  which  reinsurance  is  available  for  losses 
from  riots  or  civil  disorders  under  part  B  of 
title  XII  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

(3)  The  term  ••environmental  hazard" 
means  any  hazardous  condition  thAt  might 
give  rise  to  loss  under  an  insurance  contract, 
but  which  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  prop- 
erty owner 

(4)  The  term  "Inspection  bureau"  means 
any  rating  bureau  or  other  organization  des- 
ignated by  the  Commissioner  to  perform 
inspections  to  determine  the  condition  of 
the  properties  for  which  basic  property  In- 
surance Is  sought. 

(5)  The  terms  •'Industry  Placement  Facu- 
lty '  and  Facility"  mean  the  facility  con- 
sisting of  all  Insurers  licensed  to  write  and 
engaged  In  writing  basic  property  insurance 

(including  homeowners  and  commercial 
inulUperll  policies)  within  the  DlsUict  of 
Columbia  to  assist  agenU.  brokers,  and  ap- 
plicants In  .--ecurlng  basic  property  Insur- 
ance 

(6)  The  term  "premiums  written"  means 
gross  direct  premiums  charged  with  respect 
to  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  on  tdl 
policies  of  basic  property  Insurance  and  the 
basic  property  Insurance  premium  compo- 
nents of  all  mulUperil  policies,  less  all  pre- 
miums and  dividends  returned,  paid,  or 
credited  to  policyholders  or  the  unused  or 
unabsorbed   portions   of   premiums   deposits. 

I  7)  The  term  •property  owner"  means  any 
person  having  an  insurable  Interest  in  real, 
personal,  or  mixed  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty. 

INDVSTRY    rLA(.-KMENT    FACn-ITY 

Sec.  1204  i.ii  Within  thirty  daj-s  after  the 
dale  ol  the  enactment  of  this  title  all  in- 
surers licensed  to  write  and  engaged  in  writ- 
ing in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  a  direct 
basis,  basic  property  insurance  or  any  com- 
ponent thereof  in  mulliperll  policies,  shall 
establish  an  Industry  Placement  Facility. 
The  Facility  shall  formulate  and  adminis- 
ter a  program,  subject  to  disapproval  by  the 
Commissioner  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  seek 
the  equiuible  apportionment  among  such 
insurers  of  basic  property  insurance  which 
may  be  afforded  applicants  in  the  District 
ol  Columbia  whose  property  is  insurable  in 
accordance  with  reasonable  underwriting 
standards  and  who  individually  or  through 
their  insurance  agent  or  broker  request  the 
aid  of  the  Facility  to  procure  such  insur- 
ance. The  Facility  shall  seek  to  place  insur- 
ance with  one  or  more  participating  compa- 
nies up  to  the  full  insurable  value  of  the 
risk.  If  requested,  except  to  the  extent  that 
deductibles,  percentage  participation  clauses. 


and  other  underwriting  devices  are  employed 
to  meet  special  problems  of  Insurability. 

(b)  The  Facility  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner,  provide  as  part 
of  its  program  for  the  equitable  distribution 
of  commercial  risks  and  dwelling  risks  among 
Insurers. 

(c)  Each  Insurer  licensed  to  write  and  en- 
gaged in  writing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  a  direct  basis,  basic  property  Insurance  or 
any  component  thereof  In  mulliperll  policies 
shall  participate  In  the  Industry  Placement 
Facility  program  In  accordance  with  the  es- 
tablished rules  of  the  program  as  a  condition 
of  its  authority  to  transact  such  kinds  of 
Insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
that.  In  lieu  of  revoking  or  suBi>ending  the 
certificate  of  authority  of  any  company  for 
any  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  the  program,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  subject  such  company  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $200  for  each  such 
failure  to  so  comply  when  in  his  Judgment 
he  finds  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
best  served  by  the  continued  operation  of 
the  company  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

FAIR   ACCESS   TO    INStmANCE    REQUIREMENTS 

Sbc.  1208.  (a)  The  Industry  Placement  Fa- 
cility shall  on  its  own  motion,  or  within 
thirty  days  after  a  request  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, submit  to  the  Commissioner  such 
proposed  rules  and  regulations  applicable 
to  insurers,  agents,  and  brokers  deemed  nec- 
essary to  assure  all  property  owners  fair  ac- 
cess to  basic  property  Insurance  through  the 
normal  Insurance  markets,  including  rules 
and  regulations  concermng — 

(1)  the  manner  and  scope  of  Inspections 
of  risk  by  an  inspection  bureau; 

(2)  the  preparation  and  filing  of  inspecUon 
reports  and  reports  on  actions  taken  in  con- 
nection with  Inspected  risks,  and  summaries 
thereof; 

(3)  the  operation  of  the  Facility,  includ- 
ing rules  and  regulaUons  concerning — 

(A)  the  basic  property  Insurance  coverages 
to  be  provided  through  the  Facility; 

(B)  the  reasonable  effort  to  obtain  Insur- 
ance In  the  normal  commercial  market  re- 
quired of  ah  applicant  before  recourse  to 
the  Facility;  and 

(C)  the  appeals  procedure  within  the  Fa- 
cility for  any  apphcant  lor  insurance  regard- 
ing any  ruling,  action,  or  decision  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Facility. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  adopt  such  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  submitted  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  as  he  ap- 
proves. If  the  Commissioner  disapproves  any 
proposed  rule  or  regulation  submitted,  he 
shall  state  the  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  he 
shall  require  the  Facility  to  submit  a  revision 
thereof  within  such  time  as  he  may  designate. 
but  no  less  than  ten  days.  During  such  desig- 
nated time,  the  Commissioner  and  the  Fa- 
cility shall  consult  regarding  any  such  dis- 
approved rule  or  regulation.  If  the  Facility 
fails  to  submit  a  proposed  rule  or  regulation, 
or  revision  thereof,  within  the  designated 
time,  or  if  a  revised  rule  or  regulation  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  Commissioner,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  make  such  rules  and  regulations 
covering  the  proposed  general  subject  matter 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  ol  this  title.  Any  rule  or  regulation 
adopted  or  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  requirements  of  pari  A 
of  title  XII  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 

JOINT    VNDEHWRrnNG    ASSOCIATION 

Sec,  1206,  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  establish  by  order  a  Joint  underwrit- 
ing association  if  he  finds,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  that  such  association  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Such  Joint 
underwriting  association  shall  consist  of  all 
insurers  licensed  to  write  and  engaged  in 
writing  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  a 
direct  basis,  such  basic  property  insurance  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Commissioner  or 
any  component  thereof  in  multtpenl  policies. 


(b)  Every  such  insurer  shall  be  and  remain 
a  member  of  the  association  and  shall  comply 
with  all  requiremenu  of  membership  as  a 
condition  of  lu  authority  to  transact  such 
kinds  of  Insurance  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, except  that  In  lieu  of  revoking  or  sus- 
pending the  certificate  of  authority  of  any 
company  for  any  failure  to  comply  with  any 
of  the  requirements  of  membership,  the  Com- 
missioner may  subject  such  company  to  a 
penalty  ol  not  more  than  $200  for  each  such 
failure  to  so  comply  when  In  his  judgment- 
he  finds  that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
best  served  by  the  continued  operation  of 
the  company  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  (1 1  Within  sixty  days  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  order  of  the  Commissioner 
under  this  section  the  association  shall  sub- 
mit to  him  a  proposed  plan  of  operation, 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
which  shall  provide  for  economical,  fair,  and 
nondiscriminatory  administration  ol  the  as- 
stxtiation  and  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
jirovlslon  of  reinsurance,  without  regard  to 
environmental  hazards,  for  such  basic  prop- 
erty insurance  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Commissioner.  The  plan  of  operation  shall 
include   provisions  for — 

(A)  preliminary  assessment  of  all  members 
for  Initial  expenses  necessary  to  commence 
operations; 

(B)  establishment  of  necessary  f, acuities; 
iCl     management    and    operation    of    the 

association; 

( D 1  assessment  of  members  to  defray  losses 
and  expenses; 

(E)  commission  arrangements; 

(F)  reasonable  underwriting  standards; 

(G)  assumption  and  cession  of  reinsur- 
ance; and 

(H)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  designate, 

(2)  The  plan  of  ojjeration  shaU  not  take 
effect  until  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
If  the  Commissioner  disapproves  the  pro- 
I^oeed  plan  of  ojjeration  i  or  any  part  there- 
of i ,  he  shall  state  the  reasons  for  so  doing, 
and  the  association  shall  within  thirty  days 
thereafter  submit  for  his  review  an  appro- 
priately revised  plan  of  operation.  During 
such  time,  the  Commissioner  and  the  aa- 
.sociation  shall  consult  regarding  the  disap- 
proved plan  or  part  thereof.  If  the  associa- 
tion fails  to  submit  a  revised  plan  of  opera- 
tion, or  if  the  revised  plan  so  submitted  is 
unacceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Com- 
missioner shaU  promulgate  a  plan  ol  opera- 
tion. 

(3)  The  association  may,  on  its  own  Uuua- 
tive.  amend  such  plan,  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  shall  amend  such 
plan  at  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  if 
he  finds  such  action  is  necessary  to  carry  cut 
the   purposes  of   this  title. 

(dl  All  members  of  the  .-issociation  shall 
participate  in  its  writings,  expenses,  profits, 
and  losses,  or  in  such  categones  thereof  as 
may  be  separately  established  by  the  associa- 
tion, subject  to  approval  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, in  the  proportion  that  the  premiums 
written  by  each  such  member  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  bear  to  the  aggregate 
premiums  written  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  all  members  of  the  .-.ssociation.  or  iii 
accordance  with  such  other  formula  as  the 
association  may  devise  wiih  tlie  approval  ol 
ihe  Conmiisi.ioner.  Such  parucipaiioii  by 
c-:vch  insurer  in  the  associalioii  shall  be  de- 
termined annually  on  the  basis  of  such 
premiums  wntten  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  as  disclosed  in  the  annual  state- 
ments and  other  reports  filed  by  tlie  in- 
surer with  ihe  Commissioner 

(01  The  association  shall  be  governed  by 
a  board  ol  eleven  directors,  elected  annually 
by  cumulative  voting  by  the  members  ol  the 
association,  whose  votes  in  such  election 
shall  be  weighted  in  accordajice  with  Uie 
proportionate  amount  of  each  members  net 
direct  premiuiiiS  written  in  the  District  of 
Columbia    during    the    preceding    calendar 
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y«ir  The  first  bo*rd  shall  be  elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  members  or  their  .luthortzed 
representative*  which  shall  be  held  within 
thirty  days  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
order  under  this  section  establishing  the  as- 
sociation at  a  time  and  place  designated  by 
the  Commissioner 

EXAMimrlON     BY     loMMISSIi'NtR 

SEC  1207  The  operation  of  any  inspec- 
tion bureau,  the  Indusuy  Placement  Facil- 
ity and  the  Joint  underwriting  association 
shiiU  at  all  times  be  subject  lo  the  supem- 
sion  .tnd  regulation  of  the  Commissioner  The 
Commissioner  shall  have  the  power  of  visita- 
tion of  and  examination  into  such  op>eratlon8 
and  free  access  to  all  the  books  records  tiles. 
papers  and  documenu  that  relate  to  such 
operations,  may  summon  and  qualify  wit- 
nesses under  oath  and  may  examine  direc- 
tors, officers  agenu.  employees,  or  any  other 
person  having  knowledge  of  such  operations 

WAIVES    or    I.IABILITT 

Sec  1208  There  shall  be  no  liability  on 
the  part  of  and  no  cause  of  action  of  any 
nature  shall  arise  against  insurers  any  in- 
spection bureau  the  Industry  Placement 
PacUlty.  the  Joint  underwriting  asscK-latlon. 
the  agents  or  employees  'if  such  bureau  Fa- 
cility or  association  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  District  of  Columbia,  tor  any 
statements  made  in  good  faith  by  them  con- 
cerning the  insurability  of  property  lAi  in 
any  reports  or  other  communications.  iB) 
at  the  time  of  the  hearings  condxicted  m 
connection  therewith,  or  iCi  in  the  nndlngs 
with  respect  thereto  required  bv  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  The  reports  and  commu- 
nications of  any  inspection  bureau  the  In- 
dustry Placement  Facility,  and  the  Joint  un- 
derwriting association  with  respect  to  indi- 
vidual properties  shall  not  be  open  to  in- 
spection by.  or  t  her  wise  available  to,  'he 
public 

ANNtJAt    REP'iRTS    HY    JOINT    '•  NDERW  RITINC 
ASSOCIATION 

Sec  1209  The  Joint  underwriting  asso- 
ciation shall  file  with  the  Commissioner  an- 
nually on  or  before  the  1st  day  or  March,  a 
statement  which  shall  contain  information 
with  respect  to  its  transactions,  condition, 
operations,  and  affairs  during  the  preceding 
year  Such  statement  shall  contain  such 
matters  and  information  as  are  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  and  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  is  approved  bv  him  The  Commis- 
sioner may  at  my  time  require  the  associa- 
tion to  furnish  him  with  additional  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  its  transactions  condi- 
tion, or  any  matter  connected  therewith 
which  he  considers  to  be  material  and  which 
will  .tsslst  him  in  evaluating  the  scope,  opera- 
tion    ihd  experience  "f  the  association 

AfPKAlJa 

Sec  1210  a  I  Any  applicant  tor  insurance 
and  any  affected  insurer  may  appeal  to  the 
Commissioner  withm  ninety  da>s  alter  any 
final  ruling,  action,  or  decision  by  or  on  be- 
half of  any  inspection  bureau,  the  Industry 
Placement  Facility  t>f  'he  joint  underwriting 
associatiim,  following  exhaustion  of  remeales 
available  withm  such  bureaus.  Facility,  or 
a^soclaUon 

(bi  All  final  orders  or  decisions  of  the 
Cominlssli>ner  made  under  this  title  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  under  section  11  742  of  the 
Dlbtrict    of    Columbia    Code 

It  IMBt'HSEMENT      FOB      RtlNb'   RANIE      PROVIDED 
.VOIR      NATIONAL     INSURANCE     DEVELOPMENT 
HRUGKAM 

Sec  1211  I  a)  In  order  lo  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  to  make  available 
to  insurers  who  participate  hereunder  the 
reinsurance  afforded  under  part  B  of  title 
XII  of  the  National  Housing  Act  against 
losses  to  property  resulting  from  riots  or  civil 
disorders,    the    Commissioner    Is    authorized 


to  assess  each  Insurance  company  authorized 
to  do  business  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
an  amount  In  the  proportion  that  the  pre- 
miums earned  by  each  such  company  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  lines  reinsured  in 
the  District  of  Culumhla  by  the  Secretary 
of  H'luslng  and  Urban  l>evelopment  during 
the  preceding  c.ilena.ir  \ear  hear  to  the 
aggregate  premiums  earned  on  those  lines 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  by  all  insurance 
companies,  sufficient  to  provide  a  fund  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  In  the  manner  set  forth 
in  section  122.3iaMl>  of  such  part  B  Such 
fund  may  be  added  to  or  such  fund  may 
be  rreated  by  moneys  appropriated  therefor 
by   the  Congress 

,bi  Insurers  shall  add  to  the  premium 
rale  an  amount  lo  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mlssliiner  sufficient  to  recover  within  not 
more  than  three  \ears  .my  amounts  a.ssessed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year  Such  amount 
shall  be  a  separate  charge  to  the  Insured  in 
addition  to  the  premium  to  be  paid  and 
shall  be  reflected  as  such  In  the  policy  of 
insurance  No  commission  shall  be  paid 
thereon  lo  any  agent  or  broker  producing 
or  selling  the  policy  of  m.surance  wherein 
s\if  h  amount  is  added 

DELEGATION 

SEC  1212  The  Commissioner  is  .uithor- 
Ued  to  delegate  any  of  the  functions  vested 
m  him  by  this  title 

It-DICIAL    REVIEW 

Sk  1213  Section  ll-742(ai  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  (11  by 
striking  "ut  and"  Immediately  following 
paragraph  (lOi  i2i  by  striking  out  the 
periKl  lollowing  paragraph  (111  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  .  and',  and  i3i  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

■  I  12 1  final  orders  and  decisions  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
the  provisions  of  -he  District  of  Columbia 
Insurance  Placement   Act  ' 

TITLE    XIII      NATIONAL   FLOOD 
IN.SURANCE 
SHORT    :ITLE 

Sec.    1301    This  title  may   be  cited  iis   the 
National    Flood    Insurance   Act   of    1968' 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PUBPOSB 

Sec  1302  la)  The  Congress  finds  that  (11 
from  time  to  lime  flood  disasters  have  cre- 
ated [lersonal  hardships  and  economic  dis- 
tress which  have  required  unforeseen  dis- 
aster relief  measures  and  have  placed  an 
increasing  burden  on  the  Nations  resources: 
i2)  despite  the  installation  of  preventive  and 
protective  works  .md  the  adoption  of  cjther 
public  programs  designed  to  reduce  losses 
caused  by  flood  damage,  these  methixls  have 
m.t  been  sufficient  to  protect  adequately 
against  growing  exposure  lo  future  flood 
iossca.  (ill  as  a  matter  "f  national  policy, 
a  reasonable  method  of  sharing  the  risk  of 
flood  losses  Is  through  a  program  of  flood  In- 
surance which  can  complement  .ind  encour- 
age preventive  and  protective  mea.sures:  and 
(4  I  it  sU'  h  I  program  Is  initiated  .ind  carried 
out  gradually.  11  can  be  expanded  as  knowl- 
edge IS  gained  and  experience  is  appraised 
thus  eventually  making  flood  Insurance  cov- 
erage available  on  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  persons  who  have  need  for  such 
protection 

(  b )  The  Congress  also  finds  that  1 1 )  many 
factors  have  made  It  uneconomic  for  the 
private  Insurance  industry  alone  to  make 
flo<xl  insurance  available  to  those  In  need  of 
such  protection  on  reasonable  temis  and  con- 
ditions, but  (2i  a  program  of  flood  Insurance 
with  large-scale  participation  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  carried  out  lo  the  maxuntun 
extent  practicable  by  the  private  Insurance 
industry  Is  feasible  and  can  be  Initiated. 

ici    The  Congress  further  finds  that   (Da 


program  ot  flood  Instirance  can  promote  the 
public  interest  by  providing  appropriate  pro- 
tectlon  against  the  perils  of  flood  losses  and 
rnrouraglng  sound  land  Use  by  mlnlmlziuk; 
exiKisure  of  property  to  flood  losses:  and  i2i 
the  objectives  of  a  flood  Insurance  program 
should  be  integrally  related  lo  a  unified  lui- 
tloniU  program  for  flotxi  plain  management 
and  to  this  end  il  Ls  the  sense  of  Oongres.s 
that  within  two  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  the  President  should  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  for  Its  consideration  any 
further  proptisals  necessary  for  such  a  unified 
program.  Including  proposals  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  costs  among  beneficiaries  of  HockI 
protection 

id)  It  18  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
title  to  (  1 »  authorize  a  flo-xl  Insurance  pro- 
gram by  means  of  which  flood  Insurance 
over  a  period  of  time,  can  be  made  available 
on  a  nationwide  basis  through  the  coopera- 
tive elTorts  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  private  Insurance  industry,  and  i2i  pro- 
vide flexibility  in  the  program  so  that  such 
tli-Kxl  insurance  may  be  based  on  workable 
metluxls  of  ixxjllng  risks,  minimizing  costs 
and  distributing  burdens  equitably  among 
those  who  will  be  protected  by  floxl  insur- 
ance and  the  general  public 

(e)  It  IS  the  further  purpose  of  this  title 
to  ( 1 )  encourage  State  and  local  governments 
to  make  appropriate  land  use  adjustments  to 
constrict  the  development  of  land  which  is 
exposed  lo  flood  damage  and  minimize  dam- 
age caused  by  flood  losses.  (2i  guide  the  de- 
velopment of  proposed  future  construction 
where  practicable,  away  from  locations  which 
are  threatened  by  flood  hazards.  (3)  encour- 
age lending  and  credit  Institutions,  as  a  mat- 
ter ("f  national  policy,  to  assist  In  furtheriiu' 
the  objectives  of  the  flood  Insurance  program 
i4i  .issure  that  any  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided under  the  program  will  be  related 
closely  to  all  flood-related  programs  and  .tc- 
tlvltles  i>f  the  Federal  Government,  and  i  .i  i 
authorize  continuing  studies  of  flood  hazards 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  constant  reappraisal 
of  the  flood  insurance  program  and  its  etli-'M 
on   land   use  requirements 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FEDERAL    Fl.OOD 
INSURANCE    ACT    OF    1956 

Sec  1303  (ai  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 15ie>  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956  I  79  Stat    1078)  is  amended — 

I  1 1  by  striking  out  •rate"  the  second  time 
It  appears  in  such  sentence,  and  Insertlnt;  in 
I'.eu  thereof     market  yield",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  of  the  last  day  of 
and    inserting    in    Ueu    thereof      during 

lb)  Section  15(ei  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof, 

ci  Sections  2  through  14,  subsections  en 
through  id),  and  ifi  ar.d  igi  of  section  15 
and  sections  16  through  23  of  such  Act  .n- 
hereby  repealed 

CHAPTER  I— THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD 
INSUR-ANCE  PROGRAM 

BA.SIC    AL'THORITT 

-SKC  1304  lai  To  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  .md 
Urban  Development  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish and  carry  out  a  national  flood  insurance 
program  which  will  enable  interested  persons 
to  purchase  insurance  against  loss  result;nK 
from  physical  d. image  to  or  loss  of  real  prop- 
erty or  personal  property  related  lheret<i 
arising  from  any  flood  (K.'curring  in  the 
United  States 

lb)  In  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance 
program  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
miun  extent  practicable,  encourage  and 
arrange  I'or — 

I  1  I  appropriate  financial  participation  and 
risk  sharing  In  the  program  by  msurrtiice 
companies  and  other  insurers,  and 

i2i  other  appropriate  [jartlclpailon.  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  by  insurance 
companies  and  other  insurers,  insurance 
agents  and   brokers    ;ind   insurance   adjust- 
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ment  organizations.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  II. 

SCOPE    OF    PROCRAM    ANU    PWOBrrlES 

SKC  1305.  (a)  la  carrying  out  the  flood  In- 
surance pu-ogram  the  Secretary  shall  afford  a 
priority  to  making  flxxxl  Insurance  available 
to  cover  residential  properties  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  occupancy  of  from  one  to  four 
l.imilles  and  business  properties  which  are 
owned  or  leased  and  operated  by  small  busi- 
ness concerns. 

( b )  Lf  on  the  basis  of — 

I  1  )  studies  and  investigations  undertaken 
and  carried  out  and  information  received  or 
exchanged  under  section  1307.  and 

(21  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary, 

the  Secretary  determines  that  It  would  be 
feasible  to  extend  the  flood  Insurance  pro- 
gram to  cover  other  properties,  he  may  take 
such  action  under  this  title  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  necessary  In  order  to  make  flood 
insurance  available  to  cover,  on  such  basis 
as  may  be  feasible,  any  types  and  classes  of — 

(A)  other  residential  properties, 

1 B )  other  business  properties. 

(C)  agricultural  properties, 

(D)  properties  occupied  by  private  non- 
profit organizations,  and 

(E)  properties  owned  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  agencies  thereof; 

and  any  such  extensions  of  the  programi  to 
any  types  and  classes  of  these  properties 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  In 
regulations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  flood  Insur- 
ance available  In  only  those  States  or  areas 
( or  subdvislons  thereof )  which  he  has  deter- 
mined have — 

( 1 1  evidenced  a  positive  interest  In  secur- 
ing flood  Insurance  coverage  under  the  flood 
.nsurance  program,  and 

(2)  given  satisfactory  assurance  that  by 
June  30.  1970.  permanent  land  use  and  con- 
trol measures  will  have  been  adopted  for  the 
.State  or  area  (or  subdivision)  which  are 
consistent  with  the  comprehensve  criteria 
lor  land  management  and  use  developed  un- 
iler  ."section  1361.  and  that  the  application  and 
(  nforcement  of  such  measures  will  commence 
as  soon  as  technical  information  on  flood- 
ways  and  on  controlling  flood  elevations  is 
available. 

NATUBE     AND     LIMITATIONS     OP     l.NSURANCE 
COVETIAGE 

Sec.  1306  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
lime  to  time,  after  consultation  with  the 
■idvisory  committee  authorized  under  section 
1318.  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
l>ool  formed  or  otherwise  created  under 
.section  1331.  and  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  insurance  authorities  of  the  respec- 
tive States,  provide  by  regulation  for  general 
tcrnis  and  conditions  of  insurability  which 
snail  be  applicable  to  properties  eligible  for 
!'.(xxl  insurance  coverage  under  section  1305, 
including — 

(1)  the  types,  chisses.  and  locations  of  any 
.^uch  properties  v.hich  shall  be  eligible  for 
flood  Insunince; 

i2i  the  nature  and  limits  of  loss  or  dam- 
.  ce  in  any  areas  lor  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  may  be  covered  by  such  insurance; 

(3)  the  classification,  limitation,  and  re- 
jection of  any  risks  which  may  be  advisable; 

(4)  Appropriate  minimum  premiums; 

(5)  appropriate  l06s-deductibles;  and 

(6)  .any  other  terms  and  conditions  re- 
l.'iting  to  Insurance  coverage  or  exclusion 
which  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
j)urposes  of  this  title 

(b)  In  addition  to  any  other  terms  and 
conditions  under  subsection  (a),  such  regu- 
uitlons  shall  provide  that — 

( 1 1  any  flood  Insurance  coverage  based  on 
chargeable  premium  rates  under  section  1308 
.vblch  are  less  than  the  estimated  premium 
rates  under  section  1307(a)(1)  shall  not 
' xceed — 


(A)  In  the  case  of  residential  properties 
wblch  are  designed  for  the  occupancy  of 
from  one  to  four  families — 

(I)  $17,600  aggregmte  liability  for  any 
dwelling  unit,  and  $30,000  for  any  single 
dwelling  structure  comtalnlng  more  than 
one  dwelling  unit,  and 

(II)  »5.000  aggregate  UabUlty  peir  dweUlng 
unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit; 

(B)  In  the  case  of  business  properties 
which  are  owned  or  leased  and  operated  by 
small  business  concerns,  an  aggregate  liabil- 
ity with  respect  to  any  single  structure,  in- 
cluding any  contents  thereof  related  to 
premises  of  small  business  occupants  (as  that 
term  is  defined  by  the  Secretary) .  which  shall 
be  equal  to  (1)  $30,000  plus  ill)  $5,000  mul- 
tiplied by  the  number  of  such  occupants  and 
shall  be  allocated  among  such  occupants  (or 
among  the  occupant  or  occupants  and  the 
owner)  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary;  except  that  the  aggregate  liability 
for  the  structure  Itself  may  In  no  case  exceed 
$30,000;  and 

(C)  in  the  case  of  any  other  properties 
which  may  become  eligible  for  flwjd  insur- 
ance coverage  under  section  1305 — 

(1)  $30,000  aggregate  liability  for  any 
single  structure,  and 

(ii)  $5,000  aggregate  liability  per  dwelling 
unit  for  any  contents  related  to  such  unit 
in  the  case  of  residential  propeitles.  or  per 
occupant  (as  that  term  Is  defined  by  the  .Sec- 
retary) for  any  contents  related  to  the  prem- 
ises occupied  in  the  case  of  any  other  prop- 
erties; and 

(2)  any  flood  insurance  coverage  which 
may  be  made  available  in  excess  of  any  of 
the  limits  spiecifled  m  subparagraph  iA). 
( B ) .  or  ( C)  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  (or  allocated  to 
any  person  under  subparagraph  iB)  of  such 
paragraph)  shall  be  based  only  on  chargeable 
premium  rates  under  section  1308  which  are 
not  less  than  the  estimated  premium  rates 
under  section  1307(ai  ( 1 1 .  and  the  amount  of 
such  excess  coverage  shall  not  in  any  case 
exceed  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  the 
.applicable  limit  so  specified  lor  allocated  ) . 

ESTIMATES    OF    PREMITTM    RATES 

Sec.  1307.  la)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  studies  and 
investigations  and  receive  or  exchange  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  to  estimate, 
and  shall  from  time  to  time  estimnle.  on  an 
area,  subdivision,  or  other  appropriate  basis — 

(1)  the  risk  premium  rates  for  Hood  in- 
surance which — 

(.A)  based  on  consideration  ol  the  risk  in- 
volved and  accepted  actuarial  principles,  and 

(B)   Including — • 

(1)  the  applicable  operatins  costs  and  al- 
lowances set  forth  in  the  .schedules  prescribed 
under  section  1311  and  reflected  In  such  rates, 
and 

(ii)  any  administrative  expenses  lor  por- 
tion of  such  expenses)  of  carrying  out  the 
flood  Insurance  program  which,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, should  properly  be  reflected  in  such 
rates. 

would  be  required  in  order  to  make  such  in- 
surance available  on  an  actuarial  basis  for 
any  types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which 
insurance  coverage  is  available  under  sec- 
tion 1305(a)  (or  is  recommended  to  the 
Congress  under  section  1305(b)); 

(2)  the  rates,  if  less  than  the  rates  esti- 
mated under  paragraph  ( 1  ) .  which  would  be 
reasonable,  would  encourage  prospective  in- 
sureds to  purchase  flood  insurance,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  title;  and 

(3)  the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  federally 
assisted  or  other  flood  protection  measures 
initiated  after  the  date  ot  the  enactment  ot 
this  title  affect  such  rates. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  fea- 
sible and  on  a  reimbursement  basis,  utilize 
the  services  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and,  as  appropriate,  other  Federal  depart- 
nients  or  agencies,  and  lor  such  purposes 
may  enter  into  agreements  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangments  with  any  persona. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
conducting  studies  and  Investigations  and 
making  estimates  under  this  section  in  those 
States  or  areas  (or  subdivisions  thereof) 
which  he  has  determined  have  evidenced 
a  positive  interest  in  securing  flood  Insur- 
ance coverage  under  the  flood  insurance 
jirogram. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CHARGEABLE     PREMIVM 
RATES 

Sec  1308  (a)  On  the  basis  of  estimates 
made  under  section  1307  and  such  other  in- 
lormatlon  as  may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary 
shall  from  time  to  tune,  after  consultation 
with  the  advisory  committee  authorized  un- 
der section  1318.  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  pool  formed  or  otherwise  created  under 
section  1331.  and  appropriate  representatives 
of  the  insurance  authorities  of  the  respective 
btaU's.  ijrescnbed  by  regulation — 

( 1 )  chargeable  premium  rates  for  any 
types  and  classes  of  properties  for  which  in- 
surance coverage  shall  be  available  under 
section  1305  (at  less  than  the  estimated  risk 
premium  rates  under  section  1307(a)  (li. 
where  necessary  ) .  and 

I  2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which, 
and  the  are.os  (including  subdivisions  there- 
of)  witliin  which,  such  rates  shall  apply. 

lb)  such  rates  shall,  insofar  as  practi- 
cable.  IX" — 

1 1 1  based  on  a  considerauon  of  the  re- 
spective risks  involved,  including  differences 
in  risks  due  to  land  u.se  measures,  flood- 
proofing,  flood  forecasting,  and  similar  meas- 
ures, 

(2)  adequate,  on  r.be  basis  ol  accepted  ac- 
tuan.-a  principles,  to  provide  reserves  lor 
anticipated  losses,  or.  If  iess  than  such 
amount,  consistent  with  the  objective  of 
m.aking  flood  uisurance  available  where  nec- 
essary at  reasonable  rates  so  as  to  encourage 
prospiective  Insureds  to  purchase  such  insur- 
ance and  With  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 

(3)  stated  so  .as  to  reflect  the  basis  for 
such  rate.s.  Including  the  differences  i  if  any) 
between  the  estimated  risk  [jremium  rales 
under  secuon  1307ia)  (D  and  the  estimated 
rates  under  section  1307ia)i2). 

(CI  Notwithstanding  .any  other  provision 
ol  iJils  tiUe.  the  chargeable  rate  with  respect 
to  any  property,  the  construction  or  substan- 
tial improvement  of  which  the  Secretary 
(ielermines  has  been  started  after  the  identi- 
lication  of  the  area  m  which  such  property 
is  located  has  been  published  under  para- 
graph 111  of  section  1360.  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  applicable  estimated  risk  premium 
rate  lor  such  area  i  or  subdivision  tliereofi 
under  section  1307 1  a)  1 1 1 . 

id)  In  the  event  any  chargeable  premium 
rate  prescribed  under  this  secuon — 

(1)  is  a  rate  which  is  not  '.ess  than  the 
applicable  estimated  risk  premium  rate  under 
section  1307(a)  1 1 1 .  and 

(2)  includes  any  amount  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  carrying  out  the  flood  in- 
.^urance  program  which  have  been  estimated 
under  clause  ill)  of  section  1307(a)  (li(B) 
a  sum  equal  to  such  amount  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Secret.iJ:y.  and  he  shall  deposit  such 
sum  in  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Fund 
established  under  section  1310. 

riNANCINC 

Sec  1309  (a)  All  authority  which  was 
vested  in  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Ad- 
ministrator by  virtue  of  section  15 (el  of  the 
Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat. 
1084)  (pertaining  to  the  Isrue  of  notes  or 
other  obligations  to  the  SecreUiry  of  the 
Treasury),  as  amended  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (  b  I  of  section  1303  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
ot  carrying  out  the  flood  insurance  program 
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under  ihls  title:  except  that  th«  total  amount 
of  notes  and  obllgatlona  which  may  be  Is- 
sued by  '.he  Secretary  pursuant  to  such  au- 
thority shall  not  exceed  •250  000  000  and  all 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  lisue  notes  and 
obligations  under  said  section  15(e)  beyond 
such  sum  U  nereby  rescinded 

ibi  Any  funds  borrowed  tn-  the  Secretary 
under  this  authority  shai:  rrom  '.ime  lo  time, 
be  deposited  In  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Fund  established  under  section    1310 


NATIONAL   rtlX^O    INSIRANCI    rVNO 

Sec  1310  ia»  To  carry  >i.it  the  flood  insur- 
ance program  authorized  by  this  title,  the 
Secretarv  is  authorized  to  establish  in  the 
Treasury  ut  the  United  States  a  National 
Flood  Insurance  Fxind  -  hereinafter  referred 
to  a«  the  fund-,  which  shall  be  available, 
without  fiscal  vear  limitation  - 

ill  for  mailing  such  payment*  as  may. 
from  time  U)  time    be  required  under  section 

i2i  to  pay  reinsurance  claims  under  the 
exceae  loaa  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  1335; 

,91  to  lepay  to  the  Secretary  "f  the  Treas- 
ury auofa  sums  .ts  may  be  borrowed  from  him 
(together  with  interest!  m  accordance  with 
the  authority  provided  In  section  1309  and 
1 4)  to  pay  such  administrative  expenses 
(or  poruon  i>f  such  expenses  i  "f  carrying  out 
the  flood  insurance  program  .is  he  may  deem 
necessary,   and 

,5)  for  the  purposes  specified  in  subsec- 
tion d)  under  the  conditions  provided 
therein 

(b)     The    fund    shall    be    credited    with  — 

( 1 )    such    funds    borrowed    in    accordance 

with  the  authority  provided  in  section   1309 

as  may  from  time  to  time  be  depoeited  in  the 

fund. 

I  2)  premiums.  fe««.  or  other  charges  which 
may  be  paid  or  collected  in  connecUon  with 
the  excess  loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided 
under  section  1335 

I  31  such  amounw  as  may  be  advanced  to 
the  fund  from  appropriations  In  order  to 
maintain  the  tund  in  an  t.peraUve  condition 
adequate  to  meet  its  liabilities. 

i4i  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  in- 
vestments of  the  fund  pursuant  to  sub- 
sectl  jn  ■  CI . 

Si  such  sums  .is  ire  required  to  be  paid 
to  the  Secretary  uuaer  section  1308idi.  and 
6 1  receipts  irom  any  other  operations 
under  this  title  i  including  premiums  under 
the  conditions  specified  in  subsection  di. 
and  salvage  proceeds  :'.  any  resulting  from 
reinsurance  coverage 
\c>  If.  after — 

(1)  all  outstanding  obligations  of  the  fund 
have  been  liquidated  and 

.21  any  outstanding  amounts  which  may 
have  been  advanced  to  the  fund  from  ap- 
propriations auth'-.nzed  under  section 
1376iai  i2i  .B)  have  been  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation frcm  which  advanced  with  in- 
terest accrued  at  the  rate  prescribed  under 
section  15.  ei  if  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  1956  as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 
the  enactment  L>f  this  title 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  moneys  of 
the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current  needs,  he 
may  request  'he  ;n\estment  of  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tre.isury  in  obligations  Issued  or 
guaranteed   by    the   United   States 

.di  In  the  event  the  Secretary  makes  a 
determination  in  accordance  with  the  provl- 
ilons  of  section  1340  that  operation  of  the 
flood  insurance  program,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
should  be  carried  out  through  the  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  fund  shall 
be  available  for  all  purprjses  incident  thereto, 
including — 

ill  co6t  incurred  in  the  adjustment  and 
payment  of  any  claims  for  Ijsses.  and 

i2i  payment  of  applicable  operating  costa 
set  forth  la  the  schedules  prescribed  under 
section  1311. 


for  so  long  aa  the  program  Is  so  carried  out. 
and  in  such  event  amy  premiums  paid  shall 
be  deposited  by  the  .Secretary  to  the  credit 
of  the  fund 

lei  An  annual  business-type  budget  for 
the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  transmitted  to 
the  Cungress  considered,  and  enacted  In  the 
manner  prescribed  by  l.iw  i sections  102,  103 
and  104  of  the  Oovernment  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act  1 31  use  847  84911  for  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporations 

OPiaATINC     COSTS     AND     ALLOWANCES 

Sec  1311  I  a)  The  Secretary  shall  from 
time  to  time  negotiate  with  appropriate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  insurance  industry  for 
the    purpose   ..f    establishing  — 

Ilia  current  schedule  .>f  operating  costs 
applicable  both  to  risk-sharing  insurance 
companies  and  other  insurers  and  to  Insur- 
ance conipanles  and  t.ther  Insurers,  insur- 
ance .igents  and  brokers  and  Insurance  ad- 
justment iirganlzatlons  participating  on 
other  than  a  risk-sharing  basis,  and 

i2i  a  current  schedule  of  uperaUng  al- 
lowances applicable  to  risk-sharing  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  insurers, 
which  may  be  payable  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  II.  and  such  sched- 
ules shBil  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  m 
regulations 

iDi  For  purpose*  of  subsection  la)  — 
ill    the  term    operating  costs"  shall  i  with- 
out limiting  such  termi   Include — 

.Ai  expense  reimbursements  covering  the 
direct,  actual,  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  selling  and  serv- 
icing flood   insurance   coverage; 

iBi  reostmable  compensation  payable  for 
selling  and  servicing  flood  insurance  cover- 
age or  commissions  or  service  fees  paid  to 
producers, 

.Ci  loss  adjustment  expenses,  and 
iDi     ..ther    direct,    actual,    and    necessary 
exp>en,ses   which   the  Secret-iry   flnds  are   In- 
curred m  connection  with  selling  or  servic- 
ing   flood    insurance    coverage;    and 

.2i  the  term  operating  allowances'  shall 
(Without  limiting  such  termi  include 
amounts  for  profit  ind  contingencies  which 
the  Secretary  finds  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 

PAYMENT    or    CLAIMS 

Sec  1312  The  Secretarv  is  authorized  to 
prescribe  regulations  establishing  the  gen- 
eral method  or  methods  by  which  proved 
and  approved  claims  for  losses  may  be  id- 
justed  and  paid  for  any  damage  to  or  l.jss 
of  property  which  is  covered  bv  flood  in- 
surance made  available  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title 


DISSEMINAITjN    of    FLOOD    IN-jfRANCF 
INFORMATION 

Sec  1313  The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  information  and  data 
available  to  the  public,  and  to  any  State  or 
local  agency  or  official,  with  regard  to — 

I  1 1  the  flood  insurance  program,  its  cover- 
age and  objectives  and 

i2l  estimated  and  chargeable  flood  In- 
surance premium  rates,  including  the  basis 
for  and  differences  between  such  rites  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1308 

PROHIBITION    AOAINST  CERTAIN    DUPLICATIONS   OF 
BENLFITS 

Sec  1314  lai  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  law,  no  Federal  disaster 
assistance  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
person — 

ill  for  the  physical  loss,  destruction,  or 
damage  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  the 
extent  that  such  loss,  destruction,  or  dam- 
age IS  covered  by  a  valid  claim  which  may 
be  adjusted  and  paid  under  flo<xl  insurance 
made  available  under  the  authority  of  this 
title,  or 

(2)    except   la    the   situation   provided   for 


under  subsection  (bl.  for  the  physical  loaa, 
destrucuon.  or  damage  of  real  or  personal 
property,  to  the  extent  that  such  loss,  de- 
struction, or  damage  could  have  been  covered 
by  a  valid  claim  under  flood  Insurance  which 
had  been  made  available  under  the  authority 
of  this  title.  If— 

(Ai  such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  oc- 
ci;rred  subsequently  to  one  year  following  the 
date  flood  insurance  was  made  available  in 
the  area  tor  subsdlvlslon  thereof)  In  which 
such  property  cr  the  major  part  thereof  was 
located,  and 

I  B)  such  property  was  eligible  for  flood  In- 
surance under  this  title  at  that  date; 
and  in  such  circun\stances  the  extent  lliat 
such  loss,  destruction,  or  damage  could  have 
been  covered  shall  be  presumed  ( for  purposes 
of  this  sul>«ectloni  to  be  an  amount  not  less 
than  the  maximum  limit  of  Insurable  loss  or 
damage  applicable  to  such  property  In  such 
area  lor  subdivision  thereof  i.  pursuant  l.i 
regulations  under  section  1306.  at  the  time 
insurance  was  made  available  In  such  area  (or 
subdivision  thereof  i 

ibi  In  order  to  assure  that  the  provisions 
(f  subsection  iai(2>  will  not  create  undue 
h.irdship  lor  low-Income  persons  who  might 
otherwise  benefit  from  the  provision  of  Fed- 
eral disaster  assistance,  the  Secretary  shall 
pr.ivlde  by  regulation  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  provisions  of  subsection  (ai  i2i 
shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  such  persons 
(CI  For  purposes  of  this  section.  "Federal 
disaster  .isslstance  '  shall  include  any  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  which  may  be  made 
available  to  any  person  as  a  result  of — 

(Da  major  disaster  ( within  the  meaning 
of  that  term  as  determined  by  the  President 
pursuant  to  the  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  to  au- 
thorize Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
jjovernmenta  m  major  disasters  and  for 
other  purpose*  ■  as  amended  i42  USC  1855- 
1855gi I , 

iji    a   natural   disaster,   as   determined   by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion ;i21   of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of   1961    i7  USC    1961 1 
or 

ill  a  disaster  with  respect  to  which  loans 
mav  be  made  under  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  I  15  US  C   636lb)) 

id  I  For  purposes  of  section  10  of  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  .^ct  of  1966  1 80  Stat  1230)  the 
term  financial  assistance"  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  any  flood  Insurance  which  Is  made 
available  tinder  this  title 

STATE    AND    lOCAL    LAND    USE    CONTROLS 

Sec  1315  After  June  30.  1970.  no  new 
flood  insurance  coverage  shall  be  provided 
under  this  title  in  any  area  i  or  subdivision 
thereof)  unless  an  appropriate  public  bods- 
shall  have  adopted  permanent  land  use  luul 
control  measures  i  with  effective  cnforcenieni 
provisions)  which  the  Secretary  finds  are 
consistent  with  the  comprehensive  criteria 
for  land  management  and  use  under  section 
1361 

PROPERTIES    I.N    VIOLATION    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL 
LAW 

Sec  1316  No  new  flood  Insurance  coverage 
shall  be  provided  under  this  title  lor  any 
property  which  the  Secretary  finds  has  been 
declared  by  a  duly  constituted  State  ir  local 
zoning  authority  or  other  authorized  public 
botly.  to  be  in  violation  of  State  or  local 
laws,  regulations,  or  ordinances  which  are 
intended  to  discourage  or  otherwise  restrict 
land  development  or  occupancy  In  flo(>ct- 
prone  areas. 


gram  authorized  under  this  title  are  mutu- 
ally consistent 


COORDINATION      WITH      OTHER      PROGRAMS 

SEC,  1317  In  carrying  out  this  title,  tiu- 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  with  interstate.  Stale,  and  local 
agencies  having  responsibilities  for  flood  con- 
trol, flood  forecasting,  or  floixl  danuige  pre- 
vention, in  order  to  assure  that  the  program- 
of  such  agencies  and  the  flood  insurance  pro- 


ADVISORT    COMMITTEE 

SEC  1318  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  fiood  insurance  advisory  committee,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appolnUnents  In  the 
compeUttve  service,  and  such  committee 
shall  advise  the  Secretary  In  the  preparation 
of  any  regulations  prescribed  In  accordance 
with  this  title  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  admlnlsuation  of  this 
title,  and  shall  perform  such  other  reeponsl- 
blllties  as  the  Secretary  may.  from  time  to 
time,  assign  to  such  committee. 

(b)  Such  committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  fifteen  persons  and  such  persons 
shall  be  selected  from  among  representatives 
of— 

(11    the  insurance  industry. 

(2)  State  and  local  governments. 

(3)  lending  institutions, 

(4)  the  homebulldlng  industry,  and 

(5)  the  general  public, 
(c  I    Members  of  the  committee  shall,  while 

attending  conferences  or  meetings  thereof, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
hxed  by  the  Secretary  but  nc^  exceeding  tlOO 
per  day,  including  uaveltime,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  buslnees  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  IS  authorized  under  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
the  government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently 

INITIAL  PROGRAM  LIMITATION 

Sec  1319  The  face  amount  of  flood  In- 
surance coverage  outstanding  and  In  force 
at  any  one  time  under  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  $2,500,000,000. 

REPORT    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Sec.  1320  The  Secretary  shall  include  a 
report  of  operations  under  this  title  in  the 
anntial  report  to  the  President  for  Eubmission 
to  the  Congress  reqiured  by  section  8  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act, 

CHAPTER  n— ORGANIZATION  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION OP  THE  FLOOD  INSUR- 
ANCE  PROGRAM 

ORGANIZATION     AND    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec,  1330  Following  such  consultation  with 
repreeentatlves  of  the  insurance  Industry  aa 
may  be  necessary,  the  Secretary  shall  Imple- 
ment the  flood  Insurance  program  authorized 
under  chapter  I  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  part  A  of  this  chapter  and.  If  a  de- 
termination is  made  by  him  under  section 
1340.  under  part  B  of  this  chapter. 
Part  A — Industry  Program  With  Federal 
Financial  Assistance 
industry  flood  insurance  pool 

Sec  1331  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  encourage  and  otherwise  assist  any  Insur- 
ance companies  and  other  Insurers  which 
meet  the  requirements  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (b)  to  form,  associate,  or  otherwise 
Join  together  in  a  pool — 

( 1 )  In  order  to  provide  the  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  authorized  under  chapter  I; 
and 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  asEuming,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
such  financial  responsibility  as  will  enable 
such  companies  and  other  Insurers,  with  the 
Federal  financial  and  other  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  title,  to  assume  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  responsibility  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  for  losses  under 
the  flood  insurance  program. 

(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  effective  ad- 
nunistratlon  of  the  flood  Insurance  program 
under  this  part,  and  to  assure  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  title  are  furthered,  the  Sec- 
cretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  appropriate 
requirements  for  Insurance  companies  and 
other    insurers    participating    In    such    pool 


Including,  but  not  limited  to,  minimum  re- 
quirements for  capital  or  surplus  or  assets. 

AGREEMENTS     V/TTH     FLOOD     INSURANCE     POOL 

Sec  1332.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  such  agreements  with  the  pool 
formed  or  otherwise  created  under  this  part 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

(b)    Such   agreements   shall   specify — 

( 1 )  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
risk  capital  will  be  available  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  payment  of  claims. 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
the  pool  (and  the  companies  and  other  in- 
surers participating  therein)  shall  partici- 
pate m  premiums  received  and  profits  or 
losses  realized  or  sustained. 

(3)  the  maximum  amount  of  profit,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  and  set  forth  in  the 
schedules  prescribed  under  section  1311. 
which  may  be  realized  by  such  pool  (and 
the  companies  and  other  insurers  participat- 
ing therein ) , 

(4)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
operating  costs  and  allowances  set  forth  in 
the  schedules  prescribed  under  section  1311 
may  be  paid,  and 

(5)  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
premium  equalization  payments  under  sec- 
tion 1334  will  be  made  and  reinsurance  claims 
under  section  1335  will  be  paid. 

(c)  In  addition,  such  agreements  shall  con- 
tain such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  assure  that — 

(1)  no  insurance  company  or  other  insiuer 
which  meets  the  requirements  prescribed 
under  section  1331(b),  and  which  has  indi- 
cated an  intention  to  participate  in  the  flood 
insurance  program  on  a  risk-sharing  basis, 
will  be  excluded  from  participating  in  the 
pool, 

(2)  the  insurance  companies  and  other  in- 
surers participating  in  the  pool  will  take 
whatever  action  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
continuity  of  flood  insurance  coverage  by  the 
pool,  and 

(3)  any  insurance  companies  and  other  In- 
surers, insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
insurance  adjustment  organizations  will  be 
permitted  to  cooperate  with  the  pool  as  fiscal 
agent*  or  otherwise,  on  other  than  a  risk- 
sharing  basis,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable. 


ADJUSTMENT    AND    PAYMENT    OF    CLAIMS    AND 
JUDICIAL    REVIEW 

Sec.  1333.  The  insurance  companies  and 
other  Insurers  which  form,  associate,  or 
otherwise  Join  together  In  the  pool  under 
this  part  may  adjtist  and  pay  all  claims  for 
proved  and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood 
insurance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  and,  upon  the  disallowance  by 
any  such  company  or  other  Insurer  of  any 
such  claim,  or  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
claimant  to  accept  the  amount  allowed  upon 
any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  dis- 
allowance or  partial  disallowance  of  the 
claim,  may  institute  an  action  on  such  claim 
against  such  company  or  other  insurer  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district  In 
which  the  insured  property  or  the  major  part 
thereof  shall  have  been  situated,  and  Juris- 
diction is  hereby  conferred  upon  such  court 
to  hear  and  determine  such  action  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 


PREMTUM     EQUALIZATION     PAYMENTS 

Sec,  1334.  (a)  The  Secretary,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  shall  make  periodic  pay- 
ments to  the  pool  formed  or  otherwise 
created  under  section  1331,  in  recognition  of 
such  reductions  in  chargeable  premium  rates 
under  section  1308  below  estimated  premium 
rates  under  section  1307(a)(1)  as  are  re- 
quired In  order  to  make  flood  Insurance 
available  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
(b)  Sucii  payments  shall  be  based  only  on 
the  aggregate  amount  of  flood  Insurance  re- 


tained by  the  pool  after  ceding  reinsurance 
in  accordance  wtlh  the  provisions  of  section 
1335.  and  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
amount  in  any  payment  period  equal  to  t,;e 
sum  of  the  following: 

(1)  an  amount  for  losses  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  all  proved  and 
approved  claims  for  losses  under  this  title 
during  any  designated  period  as  the  amount 
equal  to  the  difference  between 

(Ai  the  sum  ol  all  premium  payments  for 
flood  Insurance  coverage  In  force  under  this 
title  during  such  designated  period  which 
would  have  been  p.-iyable  during  such  period 
if  all  such  coverage  were  based  on  estimated 
risk  premium  rates  under  section  1307Mi)  (1) 
(excluding  any  adminisuative  expenses 
which  may  be  reflected  m  such  rates,  as  spec- 
ified in  clause  (ii)  of  section  1307(aiill 
iB) ) .  and 

(B)  the  sum  ol  the  premium  payments 
actually  paid  or  payable  for  such  Insurance 
under  this  title  during  such  period,  bears 
to  the  amount  specified  in  clause  lA);  and 
(2 1  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  in  the  agreements  entered  Into  with 
the  pool  under  section  1332.  a  proportionate 
amount  for  appropriate  operating  costs  and 
allowances  (as  set  forth  In  the  schedules  pre- 
scribed under  section  13111  during  any  des- 
isinated  period  which  bears  the  tame  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  ol  such  operating  costs 
and  allowances  during  such  period  as  the 
ratio  specified  in  paragraph    ( 1  )  . 

(CI  Designated  periods  under  this  section 
and  the  methods  for  determining  the  sum 
of  premiums  paid  or  payable  during  such 
periods  shall  be  established  by  the  Secreuiry, 

REINSURANCE    COVERAGE 

SEC,  1335  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  make  available,  to  the  pool  formed 
or  otherwise  created  under  section  1331,  re- 
insurance for  losses  (due  to  claims  for  proved 
and  approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insur- 
ance) which  are  in  excess  of  losses  assumed 
by  such  pool  in  accordance  with  the  excess 
loss  agreement  entered  into  under  subsection 

(CI 

(b)  Such  reinsurance  shall  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contract,  agreement,  or  any 
other  arrangement,  in  consideration  of  such 
payment  cl  a  premium,  fee.  or  other  charge 
as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  cover  an- 
ticipated losses  and  other  costs  of  providing 
such  reinsurance, 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate an  excess  loss  agreement,  from  time 
to  time,  under  which  the  amount  of  flood 
insurance  retained  by  the  pool,  after  ceding 
reinsurance,  shall  be  adequate  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  consistent  with  the 
objective  ol  maintaining  appropriate  finan- 
cial  participation  and  risk  sharing  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  on  the  part  of 
participating  insurance  companies  and  other 
insurers. 

(d)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  in  ex- 
cess of  losses  assumed  by  the  pool  shall  be 
submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  such  pool 
in  accordance  with  terms  and  conditions  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary 

Part  B — Government  Program  With 
Industry  Assistance 
federal  operation  of  the  program 
Sec,  1340,  (a)  If  at  any  time,  after  consul- 
tation with  representatives  of  the  insurance 
industry,  the  Secretary  determines  that  oper- 
ation of  the  flood  insurance  program  as  pro- 
vided under  part  A  cannot  be  carried  out,  or 
that  such  operation,  in  itself,  would  be  as- 
sisted materially  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ments assumption,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  operational  responsibility  for  flood  insur- 
ance under  this  title  (on  a  temporary  or  other 
basis)  he  shall  promptly  undertake  any  nec- 
essary arrangements  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  flood  insurance  authorized  under  chapter 
I  through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ertmient.  vitUlzln*.  for  purpose*  of  providing 
nood    Inauranc*  coverage,   either — 

ill  Insurance  compaulea  and  .  ther  '.nsur- 
ers,  insurance  agenU  and  brokers  .ind  insur- 
ance .idjustment  crRanlzatlons,  ii»  Oscul 
agents  of  the  United  States 

iJi  officer*  and  employees  '>r  -he  Depart- 
ment of  Houslna:  jnd  Urban  Development, 
and  such  other  ufflcers  .md  employees  of  any 
executive  utjency  laa  defined  in  section  105 
of  title  3  of  the  United  SUUes  C.  <le  t  as  the 
SecreUry  and  the  head  >f  uiy  such  agency 
may.  from  time  to  Ume  a>!ree  upon,  on  a 
reimbursement  or  other  basis,  or 

(3)  both  the  alternatives  <;poclfted  In  para- 
graphs (1»   and  (2)  . 

bi  Upon  making  the  determination  re- 
ferred to  ui  subsection  >  a  i  and  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  Implementing  the  program  of 
flood  insurance  authorized  under  chapter  I 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment.  the  Secretary  ?hall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  .md  such  rejxjrt  shall — 

(li  state  the  reason.?  for  such  determina- 
tion. 

(2»    be  supported  by  pertinent  findings. 
T)     indicate    the    extent    'o    which    it    n 
ant'.ctpa»<1  th,<\t  the  ;n.iiinince  industry  will 
he  utmzeain  providing  flood  insurance  cov- 
erage under  the  program,  and 

i4t  contain  svich  recommendations  as  »he 
Secretary  deems  advlsiible 

^DJUSTMBNT    VNO   PAYMENT   "W  <   L.\1US   AND 

jfnuiAL  asviiw 
Sec.  1341  In  the  event  the  program  ii 
earned  out  as  provided  in  section  1J40.  the 
tJecretary  sbail  be  authortzed  to  adjust  aiid 
make  payment,  ut  any  c.iums  lor  proved  and 
approved  losses  covered  by  flood  insurance, 
and  upon  the  disallowance  by  the  Secretary 
of  any  such  claim  or  upon  the  refusal  of  the 
claimant  to  icr^pt  the  amount  allowed  upon 
any  such  claim,  the  claimant,  within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  mailing  of  notice  of  disal- 
lowance or  partial  disallowance  by  the  Sec- 
retary, may  institute  an  action  agaln.st  the 
Secretary  on  such  claim  ;n  the  I'nited  .States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
Insured  property  or  the  major  part  thereof 
shall  have  been  situated,  and  Jurisdiction  is 
hereby  conferred  upon  such  court  to  hear 
and  determlre  such  action  without  regird 
to  'he  unount  in  controversy 

PvRTC       PBoVISIONS    or    CiENEXAI. 

APPt-ICABIUTY 
SERVICES    BY    -.NSfRANtE    INDUSTUT 

.Sec  1345.  ai  In  .xdmlnutenng  the  :l.>xl 
lasuTiuice  prcwfrim  under  this  ch.ipter  the 
Secretary  is  autliorlzed  to  pntcr  into  any 
contracts,  agreements,  or  other  appropriate 
arrangements  which  mav  :rom  time  to  ume. 
be  lieceasary  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  the  facilities  and  service*  of  any  insur- 
ance companies  or  other  Insurers  insurance 
autenls  and  brokers,  or  insurance  adjustment 
org.iiuzanons,  .aid  ?i;ch  contracts,  agree- 
ments or  arrangements  may  Include  provi- 
sion tor  payment  of  applicable  t>perating 
cosui  and  all  waiices  '  >r  >U'h  facilities  and 
siervices  as  set  lorth  in  the  schedules  pre- 
scribed under  section  1311. 

bi  Any  such  contracts,  agreements,  or 
other  arrangements  may  b«  entered  Into 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41  USC  5| 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  requiring  com- 
petitive bidding. 

t  SE  OF  INSLfLANCE  POOL.  COMPANIES.  OR 
UTHES  PRIVATE  OR&.\N  IZATIONS  FOR  CEB- 
TMN    PAYMENTS 

.Sec  1346  (al  In  order  to  provide  for 
niivimuin  Ptliciency  iii  the  adnunistrauon  of 
Kic  tlood  lasurance  pro(p»in  und  la  order 
to  fatilivate  the  eipedltlous  fiayment  of  any 
Federai  lunda  under  such  progr*m.  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  contrmcts  with  pool 
lorined  ..r  otherwwe  creeled  under  .section 
IJil.    '-t    any    insir.iuce    compttny    '«    L»Uier 


private  organliitlon,  for  the  purpoee  of 
.securing  performance  by  such  pool,  com- 
par.v  r  Tganlzatlon  of  any  or  all  <jf  the 
r    ::  'Wing    reKponslhllltles 

(  1  >  estimating  and  later  tletermlnlng  any 
ani'iunti    of  pavrnents  to  be  made: 

i2i  retdvtng  from  the  Secretary,  dis- 
bursing, and  accounting  for  funds  In  making 
:,uoh    payments. 

(3)  making  such  audits  of  the  records  of 
any  In.surance  rompanv  <»r  other  in.surer, 
in.surance  agent  or  broker  or  In-surnnre  ad- 
justment Tganlyatlon  us  may  t>e  neressary 
to  assure  that  proper  payments  are  made, 
and 

.4)  otherwise  a.sslstlng  In  such  manner 
as  th«  contract  may  provide  to  further  the 
purposes  of  tlils   title 

(b)  Any  contract  with  the  pool  or  an 
Insurance  company  i^^r  other  private  orga- 
nlz.ntlon  under  this  section  may  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
finds  nece^.sary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  responsibilities  uniler  -TUbsectlnn  lal, 
and  may  provide  for  payment  r  f  any  co6t.s 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  inci- 
dental to  carrying  out  such  .--esponslbllitles 
which   are   covered   by    the   contract 

Id  .Any  contract  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a I  may  be  pnt<»red  Into  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
.Statutes  i4l  use  5)  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of   law  requiring  competitive  bidding 

id)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into 
uiider  thl.s  section  unless  the  secretary  finds 
that  the  pool  company,  or  r.rganlzallon  will 
perform  its  cbllgatlons  under  the  i  ontrftct 
emclently  and  ettectlvelv  and  will  meet  such 
requirements  as  to  financial  responsibility, 
legal  authorltv,  and  other  matters  .as  he 
finds   pertinent 

lei  1  1)  .^ny  such  contract  may  require  the 
pool  company,  or  organisation  r>r  any  of  I'j 
officers  or  employees  certlfvlng  payments  or 
dlsb'.irsing  fund.i  pursuant  to  the  contract. 
or  '.  therwise  participating  In  carrying  out  the 
contract  to  Klve  surety  bond  to  the  United 
States  in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  appropriate 

(2)  No  individual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  »hls  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments shall,  in  the  ab-'iencc  of  grjes  negli- 
gence or  intent  to  defraud  the  United 
States,  be  liable  with  respect  to  any  pay- 
ment certiued  by  him  under  this  section. 

i3l  No  officer  disbursing  funds  shall,  in 
the  absence  of  i^-ross  negli^jeuce  or  intent  to 
delraiid  the  United  States,  be  liable  wlt-h  re- 
spect to  any  payment  by  him  under  this 
section  Lf  It  was  baaed  upon  a  voucher  signed 
by  an  individual  designated  to  cerUfy  pay- 
nieiiLs  as  provided  la  paragraph   (2)    of  this 

sUOsCCUOQ. 

.11  .Any  i<>ntract  entered  into  under  this 
»ec::.'n  shall  be  fur  a  term  of  one  year,  and 
may  ije  made  autonvatically  renewable  Irom 
term  lo  term  in  the  absence  of  notice  by 
ei:her  party  of  an  intention  to  lermimiie  at 
the  'lid  ui  the  current  term,  except  that  the 
-Secretary  luiiy  lernilnaie  any  such  contract 
al  any  lime  i  alter  reasonable  nouce  to  the 
p<jol.  comjiaiiy  or  organization  involved)  If 
he  l.nds  thai  the  pot>l.  company.  (T  organiza- 
uou  ha»  lalled  -subsLaiilially  'o  carry  out 
the  contract,  or  is  carrying  out  ihe  contract 
la  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  etSclcnt 
and  fllectlve  adminlsiraliou  of  the  flood  In- 
sor.mce  program  authorized  under  this  title. 

SETTLIMINT    AND    AkBITHATION 

Sec  1347.  I  a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  make  himl  setilcment  of  any  claims  or 
deriL.inds  which  may  irise  .la  a  result  of 
any  flnanclal  transactions  which  he  Is 
aulhorizeU  to  i  arry  out  under  ihis  chap- 
ter, and  may.  to  ojtsist  htm  in  making 
any  such  settlement,  refer  any  dispute*  re- 
lating lo  such  claim*  or  demands  to  arbiira- 
tioD,  with  the  consent  A  Ihe  purues  con- 
cerned 

(b»   buch  arbUraUon  shall  be  advisory  In 


nature,  and  any  award,  decision,  or  recom- 
mendation which  may  be  made  shall  become 
llnal  only  upon  the  approval  of  the  secre- 
tary. 

RECORDS    AND    AUDITS 

SBC  1348  la)  The  flood  Insurance  r>" '' 
formed  or  otherwise  crented  under  part  A 
of  this  chapter  and  any  Insurance  com- 
pany or  other  pnvate  organization  executing 
anv  contract  agreement,  or  other  appropriate; 
arrangement  with  the  Secretary  under  part 
D  of  this  chapter  or  this  i)art.  shall  keep 
such  records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
including  records  which  fully  dlscloee  the 
total  costs  of  the  program  undertaken  or  the 
services  being  rendered,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  win  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(bl  'ITie  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  lor  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examln.i- 
tlon  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  pool  and  any  such  insurance 
company  or  other  private  organization  thr.i 
..re  pertinent  l  >  the  costs  of  the  program 
i.nderuiken  or  the  services  being  rendered 
C  IIAr-TER  III— COORDINATION  OF  FLOOD 
INSURANCE  WaTH  I.AND-MANAGEMENT 
I'ROC-.RAMS  IN  FI.OOD-PRONE  AREAS 

IDt.N  rlFI  'vriiN   OK  JLOOD-l-RONE  AREAS 

Sec  1360  The  secretary  Is  authorl-wd  to 
consult  with,  receive  informauon  from,  and 
enter  into  any  agreements  or  other  arrangc- 
nienis  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  .\rmy.  the 
I.'-.lerior.  Agriculture,  and  Commerce,  the 
Icnnessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  heads 
.1  ether  Federal  departments  or  agencies  .  n 
.1  reimbursement  basis,  or  with  the  head  ot 
any  Slate  or  local  agency,  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  any  persons  or  private  lirms.  in 
order  that  he  may — 

I  li  Identify  and  publish  Information  with 
respect  to  ail  flo<xl  plain  areas,  including 
coastal  areas  located  In  the  United  States 
which  liave  .special  flood  hazards,  within  fivf? 
years  following  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thus  Act  .ind 

i2)  establish  flcxxl-rlsk  zones  In  all  surh 
ureas,  and  m.ike  cstiinates  with  respect  'o 
the  r.itea  cf  probable  flood-caused  Ioe«  for  the 
various  flood-risk  zones  for  each  of  these 
areas,  within  fifteen  years  following  such 
flat"? 

t  .-.IIERIA  tOR    LA.ND     .MANAGEMENT    AND    rSE 

Sec  1361  <a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  carry  out  studies  and  Investigations,  uli- 
l.zing  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the 
txitlmg  facilitiea  and  services  of  other  Fed- 
eral departmentfl  or  agencies,  and  State  and 
local  Kovernmcntal  agencies,  and  any  other 
orit  iiu.'.aiions.  with  respect  to  the  adequacy 
n(  State  and  local  measures  m  flood-prone 
areas  as  to  land  management  .md  use.  flood 
control,  flood  ;:oning.  and  flood  da.mage  pro- 
\eii', ion.  and  may  enter  Into  any  contracts. 
agreements,  or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments, to  carry  out  such  aulhcrlty 

lb)  .Such  studies  :ind  Investigations  shall 
include,  but,  not  be  limited  to,  laws.  r?gu|n.- 
tions.  or  ordinances  relating  to  encronch- 
incnts  and  obstructions  on  stream  channels 
and  floodways  the  orderly  development  and 
use  of  flood  plains  of  rivers  t'r  .-streams,  flood- 
way  i-ncroacliinent  l.nos.  :ir.d  flood  plain 
zoning,  building  codes,  building  permits,  and 
sutxlivislon  or  other  building  restrictions 

ic)  t>n  li.e  '  asis  of  such  studies  and  m- 
vestigations.  and  such  other  information  as 
l.e  deems  necessiiry.  the  Secretary  .sh.ill  from 
time  to  lime  develop  comprehensive  criteria 
designed  to  encourage,  where  necessary,  tlie 
adoptlcni  of  permanent  State  and  local  meas- 
ures V.  hlch.  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
will    - 

I  I)  constrict  the  development  of  huid 
which  is  exposed  to  flood  damage  where  ap- 
jTopnate. 

1 2 1  guide  the  development  of  propoted 
construction  aw.iy  from  locations  which  are 
threatened  by  flood  hazards. 
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(3)  aaBlst  In  reducing  damage  caused  by 
floods,  and 

1 4  I  otherwise  Improve  the  long-range  land 
management  and  use  of  flood-prone  areas, 
.aid  he  shall  work  closely  with  and  provide 
..nv  neceesary  technical  assistance  to  State, 
interstate,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
;o  encourage  the  application  of  such  criteria 
.,nd  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  such 
nie.tsures 

ITRCHASE    or    CERTAIN    INSURED    PROPERTIES 

SEC  1362  The  Secretary  may.  when  he  de- 
termines that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
...erved  thereby,  enter  Into  negotiations  with 
any  owner  of  real  profierly  or  interest  therein 
which — 

( 1 )  was  located  in  any  flood-risk  area,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

1 2)  was  covered  by  flood  Insurance  under 
the  flood  insurance  program  authorized  un- 
der this  title,  and 

i3)  was  damaged  substantially  beyond  re- 
pair by  flood  while  so  covered, 
and  may  purchase  such  property  or  Intereste 
therem.  for  subeequent  transfer,  by  sale, 
lease,  donation,  or  otherwise,  to  any  State  or 
local  agency  which  enters  Into  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary  that  such  property  shall, 
for  a  period  not  less  than  forty  years  follow- 
ing transfer,  be  used  for  only  such  purposes 
as  the  Secretary  may.  by  regulation,  deter- 
mine lo  be  consistent  with  sound  land  man- 
agement and  use  In  such  area. 

CHAPTER   IV— APPROPRIATIONS   AND 
MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec   1370  As  used  In  this  title — 

( 1 )  the  term  'flood"  shall  have  such  mean- 
ing as  may  be  prescribed  in  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  and  may  Include  Inundation 
Irom  rising  waters  or  from  the  overflow  of 
streams,  rivers,  or  other  bodies  of  water,  or 
from  tidal  surges,  abnormally  high  tidal 
water,  tidal  waves,  tsunamis,  hurricanes,  or 
other  severe  storms  or  deluge; 

(2)  the  terms  "United  States"  (when  used 
in  a  geographic  sense  I  and  "State"  includes 
the  several  Stotes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  and  possessions,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

i3l  the  terms  "insurance  company",  "other 
insurer",  and  "insurance  agent  or  broker" 
include  any  organizations  and  jjersons  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  the  Insurance  business 
under  the  laws  of  any  State; 

(4)  the  term  "Insurance  adjustment  orga- 
iii7«ition  •  includes  any  organizations  and  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  business  of  adjusting 
lo«s  claims  arising  under  Insurance  policies 
i.ssued  by  any  Insurance  company  or  other 
insurer; 

(5 1  the  term  "person"  Includes  any  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  Individuals,  corporation, 
partnership,  association,  or  any  other  or- 
g.inized  group  of  persons,  including  State 
.ind  local  governments  and  agencies  thereof; 
and 

|6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

-STVDIES   OF  OTHER    NATURAL   DISASTERS 

Sec  1371  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  underuike  such  studies  as  may  be  nec- 
es*iiiry  lor  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
extent  to  which  insurance  protection  against 
e.irthquakes  or  any  other  natural  disaster 
I'trils,  other  than  flood,  is  not  available  from 
j.iibhc  or  private  sources,  and  the  feasibility 
ii  such  insurance  protection  being  made 
.ivailable. 

(b)  Studies  under  this  section  shall  be 
earned  out.  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
•icable.  with  the  cooperation  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and'  State 
.nd  local  agencies,  and  the  Secretary  is  au- 
ihorized  to  consult  with,  receive  Information 
Irom,  and  enter  into  any  necessary  agree- 
ments OT  other  arrangements  with  such  other 


Federal  departments  and  agencies  (on  a 
reimbursement  basis)  and  such  State  and 
local  agencies. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  1372.  Any  payments  under  this  title 
may  be  made  (after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  previously  made  underpayments 
or  overpayments)  in  iulvance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  In  such  InstallmentB  and 
on  such  conditions,  .as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

GOVERNMENT  CORPORATION   CONTROL  ACT 

Sec.  1373.  The  provisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  Control  Act  shall  apply  to 
the  program  authorized  under  this  title  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  apply  to  wholly 
owned  Government  corporations. 

FINALn-T   or   CERTAIN    FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  1374.  Noth  with  standing  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law — 

(1)  any  financial  transaction  authorized  to 
be  carried  out  under  this  title,  and 

(2)  any  payment  authorized  to  be  made  or 
to  be  received  In  connection  with  any  such 
financial  tran£actlon, 

shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon  all  officers 
of  the  Government. 

ADMINISTRATTVE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  1375.  Any  administrative  expenses 
which  may  be  sustained  by  the  Feacral  Gov- 
ernment in  carrying  out  the  flood  Insurance 
program  authorized  under  this  title  may  be 
paid  out  of  appropriated  funds. 

•  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  1376.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title,  including  sums — 

(1)  to  cover  administrative  expenses  au- 
thorized under  section  1375; 

(2)  to  reimburse  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Fund  established  under  section  1310 
for— 

(A)  premium  equalization  payments  under 
section  1334  which  have  been  made  from  such 
fund;  and 

(B)  reinsurance  claims  paid  under  the  ex- 
cess loss  reinsurance  coverage  provided  under 
section  1335;  and 

(3)  to  make  such  other  payments  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

(b)  All  such  funds  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation. 

etfective  date 

Sec.   1377.  This  title  shall  take  effect  one 

hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the  date 

of  its  enactment,  except  that  the  Secretary. 

on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that  conditions  exist 

necessitating  the  prescribing  of  an  additional 

period,  may  prescribe  a  later  effective  date 

which  in  no  event  shall  be  more  than  one 

hundred  and  eighty  days  following  such  date 

of  enactment. 

TITLE  XrV — INTERSTATE  LAND   SALES 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  1401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Interstate  Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act". 

DEIFINITIONS 

Sec  1402.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

(2)  "person"  means  an  individual,  or  an 
unincorporated  organization,  partnership,  as- 
sociation,  corjxiratlon,   trust,   or   estate; 

(3)  "subdivision"  means  any  Land  which 
is  divided  or  proposed  to  be  divided  into  fifty 
or  more  lots,  whether  contig\ious  or  not.  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  or  lease  as  part  of  a  com- 
mon promotional  plan  and  where  subdivided 
land  Is  offered  for  sale  or  lease  by  a  single 
developer,  or  a  group  of  developers  acting 
In  concert,  and  such  land  is  contiguous  or  Is 
known,  designated,  or  advertised  .is  a  com- 
mon unit  or  by  a  common  name  such  land 


shall  be  presumed,  without  regard  to  the 
number  of  lots  covered  by  each  Individual 
offering,  as  being  offered  for  sale  or  lease  as 
part  of  a  common  promotional  plan; 

i4i  "developer"  means  any  person  who. 
directly  or  Indirectly,  sells  or  leases,  or  offers 
to  sell  or  lease,  or  advertises  for  Siile  or  lease 
any  lots  In  a  subdivision; 

(5)  "agent"  means  any  person  who  repre- 
sents, or  acts  for  or  on  behalf  of.  a  developer 
in  selling  or  le.islng.  or  offering  to  sell  or 
lease,  any  lot  or  lots  in  a  subdivision;  but 
.shall  not  include  an  attorney  at  law  whose 
repre-senuition  of  another  person  consists 
solely  ol  rendenng  legal  services; 

(6)  ■blanket  encumbrance"  means  a  trust 
deed,  mortgage,  judgment,  or  any  other  lien 
or  encumbrance,  including  an  option  or  con- 
tract to  sell  or  a  trust  agreement,  affecting 
a  subdivision  or  affecting  more  than  one  lot 
offered  within  a  subdivision,  except  that 
such  term  shall  not  include  any  lien  or  other 
encumbrance  arising  as  the  result  of  the 
impxosltion  of  any  Uix  assessment  by  any 
public  authority; 

(7)  •Interstate  commerce"  means  trade  or 
commerce  among  the  several  States; 

(8)  "State"  Includes  the  several  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
ol  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of   the   United   States; 

1 9)  "purchaser"  means  an  actual  or  pros- 
pective purchaser  or  lessee  of  any  lot  in  a 
subdivision; 

(10)  "offer"  includes  any  inducement,  so- 
licitation, or  attempt  to  encourage  a  person 
to  acquire  a  lot  in  a  subdivision. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec  1403.  la)  Unless  the  method  of  dispo- 
sition Is  adopted  lor  the  purpose  of  evasion 
of  this  title,  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
no*   apply  to — 

( 1 )  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  not 
pursuant  lo  a  common  promotional  plan  to 
offer  or  sell  fifty  or  more  lots  m  a  sub- 
division; 

(2)  the  sale  or  lease  of  lous  m  a  sub- 
division, all  of  which  are  five  acres  or  more 
In  size; 

(3)  the  sale  or  lease  of  any  improved  land 
on  which  there  is  a  residential,  commercial, 
or  industrial  building,  or  to  the  sale  or  lease 
of  land  under  a  contract  obligating  the 
seller  to  erect  such  a  building  thereon  within 
a   period   of    two   years; 

(4)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  under 
or  pursuant  to  court  order; 

(51  the  sale  of  evidences  of  indebtedness 
secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  on 
real  estate; 

i6i  the  sale  of  securities  issued  by  a  real 
estate  investment  trust; 

(7)  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  by  any 
government  or  government  agency; 

I  81    the  sale  or  lease  of  cemetery  lots; 

i9)  the  sale  or  lease  of  lots  t-o  any  jjerscji 
who  acquires  such  lots  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  business  of  constructing  resi- 
dential, commercial,  or  industrial  buildings 
or  for  the  purpose  of  resale  or  lease  of  such 
lots  to  persons  engaged  in  such  business:  or 

1 101  the  sale  or  lease  of  real  estate  which 
IS  free  and  clear  ol  all  liens,  encumbrances, 
and  adverse  claims  if  each  and  every  pur- 
chaser or  his  or  her  spouse  has  personally  in- 
spected the  lot  which  he  purchased  and  11  the 
developer  executes  a  written  affirmation  to 
that  effect  to  be  made  a  malt,er  ol  record  in 
accordance  with  rules  and  regulations  oi  the 
Secretary  As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the 
terms  -liens.'  "encumbrances."  and  ":-.dverse 
claims"  are  not  intended  lo  refer  to  property 
reservations  which  land  developers  commonly 
convey  or  dedicate  to  local  bodies  or  public 
utilities  lor  the  purpose  of  bringing  public 
services  to  the  land  being  developed  nor  to 
taxes  and  assessments  which,  under  appli- 
cable suite  or  loc'l  law.  constitute  liens  on 
the  property  before  they  are  due  and  payable 
lb  I   The  Secretary  ni.iy  from  lime  lo  l;me. 
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pursuant  to  rule*  and  r*gul*Uon»  laaued  by 
him.  exempt  from  any  o(  the  proTtslona  of 
thla  title  any  sulxJlTtaloo  or  any  lou  In  a  aub- 
dlvUlon.  If  he  flnda  that  the  enforoement  of 
thla  tlUe  with  r««p«ct  to  sucto  aubdlTlalon  or 
lou  u  not  aece— ary  in  the  public  int«-e«t 
and  for  the  protection  of  purchajera  by  rea- 
son of  the  small  amount  ln»ol»ed  or  the  llm- 
lied  character  of  the  public  offering. 

(■•OHIWTTOH5   aXlJkTTNC    TO   THX    SklX     >«    I.«AS« 

or  Lxym  in   subdivisions 

Sec  1404  <a)  It  shall  h*  unlawful  for 
any  developer  or  agent  directly  nr  indi- 
rectly, to  make  use  of  any  means  or  instru- 
ment* of  transportation  or  communication  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  oi  the  mall*- 

(  1 1  to  sell  or  lease  any  lot  in  any  subdivi- 
sion unleaa  a  statement  of  record  with  respect 
to  such  lot  is  tn  effect  In  accordance  with 
secUon  1407  and  a  printed  property  re- 
port. meeUng  the  requirements  of  section 
140«.  Is  furnished  to  the  pxirchaser  in  ad- 
vance of  the  signing  of  any  contract  or  agree- 
ment for  sale  or  lease  by  the  purchaser:   and 

(2)  In  selling  or  leaaliif?.  ir  •fferlng  to  sell 
or  lease,  any  lot  in  a  subdivision  — 

I  A)  BO-«mploy  any  device  scheme  t  artl- 
ftee  to  defraud,  or 

I  B)  to  obtain  money  or  property  by  means 
of  3  material  misrepresentation  with  respect 
to  any  information  included  In  the  state- 
ment of  record  or  the  property  report  or  with 
respect  to  any  other  information  pertinent 
to  the  lot  or  the  subdivision  .\nd  upon  which 
the  purchaser  relies  r>r 

(C)  to  engage  in  any  transaction  practice. 
or  course  of  business  which  operates  or 
would  operate  is  a  fraud  or  deceit  upon  a 
purchaaer. 

lb)  Any  contract  -r  igreement  for  the  pur- 
chaae  or  leasing  of  .%  lot  in  a  subdlvlalon 
covered  by  this  '-itle  where  :he  property  re- 
port has  not  been  given  to  the  purchaser  m 
advance  or  at  the  time  of  hla  signing,  shall  be 
voidable  at  the  jpuon  of  the  purchaser  A 
purchaser  may  revoke  such  contract  i*  Agree- 
ment within  torty-elght  hours,  where  he 
haa  received  the  property  report  lesa  than 
forty-eight  hours  before  he  .signed  the  con- 
tract or  agreement,  and  the  rontrikct  or  tgree- 
ment  shall  -.o  provide  except  that  the  con- 
tract or  agreement  iiitiy  stipulate  that  the 
foregoing  revocation  authority  shall  not  :ip- 
ply  in  the  c4L8e  of  a  purchaser  who  i  1 1  haa 
received  the  property  report  and  inspected 
the  lot  to  be  purchased  or  leased  in  advance 
of  signing  the  contract  or  agreement,  and 
(i)  acknowledges  by  his  signature,  that  he 
has  made  such  inspection  and  haa  read  .ind 
understood  such  report 

REGISTRATION    OF    StTBOrV  ISlONS 

Sec  1405  a)  A  subdivision  may  be  reg- 
istered by  nimg  with  the  Secretary  a  state- 
ment of  record,  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  title  and  such  rules  and  regulations  ;\3 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  tn  fur- 
therance of  the  provisions  of  this  title  A 
statement  of  record  shall  be  deemed  effective 
only   as  to   the   lots   specified   -herein 

ib»  At  the  time  of  tiling  a  statement  of 
record,  or  any  amendment  thereto,  the  de- 
veloper shall  pay  to  'he  Secretary  a  fee,  not 
m  excess  of  Jl.iXK).  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  to  be  fixed  by  the  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  which  fees  m.iv  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  to  cover  all  or  part  ot  the 
cost  of  rendering  services  under  this  title, 
.xnd  such  e.\penses  .is  ,ire  paid  from  such  fees 
shall   be   considered    non-admlnlstratlve 

10  1  The  ruing  with  the  Secretary  of  a 
stuement  of  record,  or  of  an  .imendment 
thereto,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  taken  place 
upon  the  receipt  thereof,  accompanied  by 
payment  of  the  fee  required  by  subsection 
.b» 

di  The  information  contained  in  >r  riled 
with  any  statement  of  record  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  present)*  and 
copies    thereof    shall    be    furnished    to   every 


applicant  at  such  reaaonable  charge  aa  the 
Secretary    may    preacrlbe. 

INFORMATION    RCQt'iaCD    IN    STATIMEKT    OF 

■acou 

Sac-  140«  The  sUtement  of  record  ahall 
contain  the  Information  and  be  accompanied 
t>T  the  documents  specified  hereinafter  In  thU 
■lectlon   - 

I  1  )  the  name  md  iddreM  of  each  penon 
having  an  Interest  in  the  loU  In  the  8Ul>- 
dlvlslon  to  be  covered  by  the  statement  of 
record  and  the  extent  of  such  intereet. 

(2  1  a  legal  description  nf  and  a  statement 
of  the  total  area  Included  tn.  the  subdlvUlon 
and  a  statement  of  the  topography  thereof. 
ti>gether  with  a  map  showing  the  division 
pr  posed  and  the  dimensions  of  the  loU  to  be 
covered  by  the  statement  of  record  and  their 
relation  to  existing  streets  and  roads; 

i3i  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
title  to  the  land  comprising  the  subdivision, 
including  all  encumbrance*  and  deed  re- 
sttlcUons  and  covenanu  applicable  thereto: 
I  4)  a  statement  of  the  general  terms  and 
conditions,  irwludlng  the  range  of  telling 
prices  .r  rents  at  which  It  la  propoaed  to  dla- 
pose  of  the  lou  In  the  subdivision. 

1  5  I  a  statement  of  the  preaent  condition  of 
access  to  the  subdlvl.slon.  the  availability  of 
sewage  <llspo«ial  facilities  and  other  public 
utllltlea  I  including  water,  electricity,  gas. 
and  telephone  faclllUea)  in  the  subdivision, 
the  proxUnlty  In  mllea  of  the  8ut>dlvt«»on  to 
nearby  munlclpaJiUea.  and  the  nature  of  any 
improvement-s  to  be  Inatalled  by  the  de- 
veloper and  his  eetlmated  schedule  for 
completion. 

(6)  in  the  case  of  any  subdivision  or  por- 
tion thereof  against  which  there  exists  a 
blanket  encumbrance,  a  statement  of  the 
consequences  for  an  individual  purchaser  of 
a  failure,  by  the  person  or  persona  bound,  to 
fumu  obligations  under  the  instrument  or 
instruments  creating  such  encumbrance  and 
the  steps.  If  anv  taken  to  protect  the  pur- 
chaser in  such  eventuality. 

I  7|  i.Al  copy  of  Its  articles  of  Incorporation, 
with  .ill  amendments  thereto  If  the  developer 
Is  a  corporation.  iBi  copies  of  all  Inatru- 
inents  by  which  the  trust  U  created  or  de- 
cl.ired,  If  the  developer  is  .i  trust.  (C)  copies 
of  Its  .irtlcles  of  partnership  or  association 
and  all  other  papers  pertaining  to  Its  orga- 
nlz.^tlon.  If  the  developer  Is  a  partnership, 
unincorporated  .issoclatlon.  Joint  stock  com- 
pany, or  anv  other  form  of  organization,  and 
<D)  If  the  purported  holder  ot  legal  title  is 
a  person  other  than  developer,  copies  of  the 
above  documents  tor  such  person; 

I  8)  copies  of  the  deed  or  other  instrument 
establishing  title  to  the  subdivision  in  the 
developer  or  other  person  and  copies  of  any 
instrument  creating  a  Hen  or  encumbrance 
upon  the  title  of  developer  or  other  person. 
or  copies  of  the  opinion  or  opinions  of  coun- 
sel m  respect  to  the  title  to  the  subdivision 
m  '.he  developer  or  other  person,  or  copies 
of  the  title  insurance  policy  guaranteeing 
such  title; 

(9 1  copies  of  all  forms  of  conveyance  to 
be  used  In  selhng  or  leasing  lota  to  pur- 
chasers; 

I  10)  copies  ot  Instruments  creating  ease- 
ments or  other  restrictions; 

ill)  such  certified  .ind  uncertified  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  developer  .is  the  Secre- 
tary may  require,  and 

I  12)  such  other  Information  and  such 
other  documents  and  certlQcatlons  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  as  being  reasonably 
necessary  or  appropri.ite  for  the  protection 
of  purchasers. 

TAKING    EFFECT   OF    STATEMENTS    OF    BELiRO    ^^D 
AMCNU.MENrS    IMEKETO 

Sec  1407  I  a)  Kxcept  .is  hereinafter  pro- 
■.  ided,  the  effective  date  i>f  a  .statement  of 
rec^jrd.  or  any  .amendment  thereto,  shall  be 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  flUng  thereof  or 
such  earlier  dale  is  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine   having  due  regard  to  the  public  in- 


terest and   the  protacUon  of  purchaaers    If 
any   amendment    to   any   such   statement    is 
filed  prior  to  the  effective  dau  of  the  suu - 
ment.  the  statement  ahaU  be  deemed  to  have 
been  filed  when  such  amendment  was  filed 
except   that  such  an  amendment  filed  with 
the   consent  of   the   Secretary,   or  filed  pur- 
suant to  an  order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  tic 
treated  as  being  filed  as  of  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  the  statement  of  record   When  a  de- 
veloper records  additional  lands  to  be  oftererl 
for  dlspoeltlon    he  may  conaolldate  the  suii- 
sequent  statement  ot  record  with  any  carli.r 
recording   offering   subdivided   land   for   dis- 
tx)«lUon   under   the   same   promoUonal   plan 
At  the   ume  of   conaolldaUon   the  developer 
sh.ill   include  in  the  consolidated  sUtemeir. 
of  record  any  material  changes  In  the  Infor- 
mation  contained    In   the  earlier  statement 
(b)    If  it  appears  to  the  Secretary  that  a 
statement    of    record,    or    any    amendment 
thereto.  Is  on  lis  face  incomplete  or  inaccu- 
rate  in  any   materlai  respect,   the   Secretary 
shall  so  advise   the  developer  within  a  rea- 
sonable lime  after  the  filing  of  the  statement 
or  the  amendment,  but  prtor  to  the  date  the 
statement    or    amendment    would    otherwise 
be  efTectlve    Such  notification  shall  serve  to 
suspend  the  effective  date  of  the  statement 
or    the   amendment   until    thirty   days   after 
the  developer  files  such  additional  Informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  shall  require    Any  do- 
vel<iper.    upon    receipt   of   such    notice,    mnr 
request  a  hearing,  and  such  hearing  shall  hr 
held  within   twenty  days  of  receipt  of  .^uch 
request  by  the  Secretary. 

ici  If,  at  any  time  subeequent  to  the 
effective  date  of  a  statement  of  record,  ii 
change  shall  occur  affecting  any  material 
fact  required  to  be  contained  In  the  state- 
ment, the  developer  shall  promptly  file  :iii 
amendment  thereto.  Upon  receipt  of  any 
such  amendment,  the  Secretary  may.  If  he 
determines  such  action  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  in  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  purchasers,  suspend  thp 
statement  of  record  until  the  amendment 
becomes  effective 

(d)  If  It  appears  to  the  SecreUry  at  any 
tune  that  a  statement  of  record,  which  is  iii 
effect,  includes  any  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omits  to  state  any  materl.il 
fact  required  to  be  stated  therein  or  neces- 
sary to  make  the  statements  therein  not 
misleading,  the  Secretary  may.  after  notice 
and  after  opportunity  for  hearing  (at  a  time 
fixed  by  the  Secretary)  within  fifteen  days 
after  such  notice.  Issue  an  order  suspending 
the  statement  of  record  When  such  state- 
ment has  been  amended  in  accordance  wit;i 
such  order,  the  Secretary  shall  so  declare 
and  thereupon  the  order  shall  cease  to  be 
effective, 

(ei  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  empowered 
to  make  an  examination  In  any  c.ise  t) 
determine  whether  .in  order  should  Issue 
under  subsection  idi  In  making  such  ex- 
.^mmation.  the  Secretary  or  anyone  desig- 
nated by  him  shall  have  access  to  ;ind  may 
demand  the  production  of  .iny  books  and 
papers  of.  and  may  administer  onths  and 
•itflrmations  to  .ind  examine,  the  developer. 
any  .igenta.  or  any  other  person,  m  resjject 
of  any  matter  revelanl  to  the  rxaniination.  1: 
the  developer  or  .uiy  agents  shall  fall  to  co- 
Mperale.  or  .shall  obstruct  or  refuse  to  permu 
the  making  of  an  exanuiiation.  such  conduct 
shall  be  proper  ground  for  the  issuance  of  an 
order  suspending  the  st.aiement  of  record. 

if  I  .\ny  notice  required  under  this  section 
shall  be  sent  to  or  served  on  the  developer 
or  his  authorized  agent. 

!N>  -IRMAriO.N  REQUinED  IN  PROPEJITY  REPtDRT 

Sec  1408  la)  A  property  report  relating  to 
the  lots  In  a  subdivision  shall  contain  such 
-»f  the  information  contained  in  the  state- 
ment of  record,  and  any  amendments  ihereio. 
;is  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces.sary.  but 
need  not  include  the  documents  referred  to 
in  paragraphs  i7i  to  ill),  inclusive,  of  sec- 
tion 1406   A  property  report  shall  also  contain 


other  information  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
rules  or  regulations  require  as  being  necea- 
•  ary  or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or 
l.>r  the  protection  of  purchaeers. 

I  b  1  The  property  report  shall  not  be  used 
lor  any  pronKjUonal  ptirpoM*  before  the 
statement  ol  record  becomes  efleoUve  and 
then  only  II  it  Is  used  In  Its  enUrety.  No  per- 
son may  advertise  or  represent  that  the  Sec- 
re  Uiry  approves  or  recommends  the  subdlvl- 
.sion  or  the  sale  or  lease  of  loU  therein.  No 
portion  of  the  property  report  shall  be  under- 
scored. Italicized,  or  printed  in  larger  or 
bolder  type  than  the  balance  of  the  state- 
ment unless  the  Secretary  requires  or  permits 


COOPSEATION     WITH     STATI     AtJTHORITIZS 

S«c.  1400.  (a»  In  administering  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  State  au- 
thorities charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
regulating  the  sale  of  lots  in  subdlTlslons 
which  are  also  subject  to  this  Utle  and  may 
accept  for  tiling  under  section  1405  and  de- 
clare effective  as  a  statement  of  record.  If  he 
finds  such  acUon  to  be  appropriate  In  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  pur- 
chasers, material  filed  with  and  found  ac- 
ceptable bv  such  authorities, 

tb)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  real  estate  commission 
(or  any  agency  or  office  performing  like  func- 
tions) of  any"  State  over  any  subdivision  or 
anv  person, 

CIVIL  LIABILITIES 

Sec.  1410  (a)  Where  any  part  of  a  state- 
ment of  record,  when  such  part  became  effec- 
tive, contained  an  untrue  statement  of  a  ma- 
terial fact  or  omitted  to  state  a  material  fact 
required  to  be  sUted  therein,  any  person 
acquiring  a  lot  in  the  subdivision  covered  by 
such  statement  of  record  from  the  developer 
or  his  agent  during  such  period  the  state- 
ment remained  uncorrected  (unless  it  Is 
proved  that  at  the  ume  of  such  acqulsiUon 
he  knew  of  such  untruth  or  omission)  may. 
either  at  law  or  in  equity,  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurtsdicuon.  sue  the  developer. 

(b)  Any  developer  or  agent,  who  sells  or 
leases  a  lot  in  a  subdivision — 

( 1)  In  violation  of  e  xtion  1404,  or 

(2)  by  means  of  a  property  report  which 
contained  an  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
fact  or  omitted  to  state  a  material  fact  re- 
quired to  be  stated  therein,  may  be  sued  by 
the  purchaser  of  such  lot 

(c)  The  suit  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b1  may  b*  to  recover  such  damages 
as  shall  represent  the  difference  between  the 
anwunt  paid  for  the  lot  and  the  reasonable 
cost  and  any  Improvements  thereto,  and  the 
lesser  of  ill  the  value  thereof  as  of  the  time 
tuch  suit  was  brought,  oi  (21  the  price  at 
which  such  lot  shall  have  been  disposed  of 
in  a  bona  fide  market  transaction  before 
yult,  or  1 3)  the  price  at  which  such  lot  shall 
have  been  disposed  of  after  suit  In  a  boi^ 
fide  market  transaction  but  before  Judgment. 

(d)  Every  person  who  becomes  liable  to 
make  any  payment  under  this  secUon  may 
recover  contribution  as  In  cases  of  contract 
from  anv  person  who,  if  sued  separately, 
would  have  been  liable  to  make  the  same 
payment. 

(e)  In  no  case  shall  the  amount  recover- 
able under  this  section  exceed  the  sum  of 
the  purchase  price  of  the  lot.  the  reasonable 
cost  of  Improvemente,  and  reasonable  court 
costs. 

COURT    REVIEW    OF    OBDEaS 

Sec  1411  (a)  Any  person,  aggrieved  by  an 
order  or  determination  of  the  Secretary  Is- 
sued after  a  hearing,  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  order  or  determination  In  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States,  within  any  cir- 
cuit wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
principal  place  of  business,  or  in  the  United 
suites  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  by  filing  In  such  court,  within 
Mxtv  days  after  the  entry  of  such  order  or 
<leterminatlon.    a    written    petition    praying 


that  the  order  or  determlnaUon  of  the  Secre- 
tary be  modified  or  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part   A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of   the  court 
to  the  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the  Secre- 
tary shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  upon 
which  the  order  or  determination  complained 
of  was  entered,  iis  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code    No  objection  to 
an  order  or  determination  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court  unless  such 
objection  shall  have  been  urged  before   the 
Secretary.  The  finding  of  the  Secretary  as  to 
the  facts.   If  supported   by   substantial    evi- 
dence,  shall    be   conclu.sive     If   either   party 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
addlUonal  evidence,   and  shall  show   to   the 
saUsfacUon  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence    is    material    and    that    there    were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such 
evidence  In  the  hearing  before  the  Secretary, 
the  court  may  order  such  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary  and  to  be 
adduced  upon  a  hearing  in  such  manner  and 
upon  such   terms  and  condiUons   as   to  the 
court  may  seem  proper    The  Secretary  may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts  by  reason 
of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  shall 
file  such  modified  or  new  findings,  which.  If 
supported  bv  substantial  evidence,  shall   be 
conclusive,  and  his  recommendation,  if  any. 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  the 
original  order.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion, the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  .shall  be 
exclusive  and  its  Judgment  and  decree    af- 
firming, modlfving,  or  setting  aside,  in  y,hole 
or  in  part,  any  order  of  the  Secretary,  shall  be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tification as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  subsecUon  (a)  shall  not.  unless  spe- 
cifically ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  Secretary's  order 

LIMITATION    OF    ACTIONS 

Sec  1412.  No  acUon  shall  be  maintained 
to  enforce  any  liability  created  under  sec- 
tion 1410  (a)  or  (b)  (2)  unless  brought  wlthm 
one  year  after  the  discovery  of  the  untrue 
statement  or  the  omission,  or  after  such 
discovery  should  have  been  made  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  reasonable  diligence,  or.  if  the  action 
Is  to  enforce  a  liability  created  under  section 
1401(b)  (1),  unless  brought  within  two  years 
alter  the  violaUon  upon  which  it  i£  based. 
In  no  event  shall  any  such  action  be  brought 
by  a  purchaser  more  than  three  years  alter 
the  sale  or  lease  to  such  purchaser. 

CONTRAKY    STIPVLATIONS    VOID 

Sec.  1413.  Any  condition,  stipulation,  or 
provision  binding  any  person  acquiring  any 
lot  in  a  subdivision  to  waive  compliance  with 
any  provision  of  this  title  or  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
void. 

ADDITIONAL    REMEDIES 

Sec.  1414.  The  rights  and  remedies  pro- 
vided by  this  title  shall  be  in  addition  to 
any  and  all  other  rights  and  remedies  that 
may  exist  at  law  or  in  equity, 

INVESTIGATIONS,     INJUNCTIONS.     AND     PROSECU- 
TION   OF    OFFENSES 

Sec.  1415,  (a)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Secretary  that  any  person  is  engaged  or 
about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  of  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  pursuant 
thereto,  he  may.  in  his  discretion,  bring  ar 
action  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes.  or  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  such 
acts  or  practices,  and.  upon  a  proper  show- 
ing, a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction 
or  restraining  order  shall  be  granted  with- 
out bond.  The  Secretary  may  transmit  such 
evidence  as  may  be  available  concerning 
such  acts  or  practices  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral who  may.  in  his  discretion.  Institute  the 
appropriate  criminal  proceedings  under  this 

Utle. 

lb)   The  Secretary  may,  in  his  discretion, 
make  such  invesugaUons  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary  to  determine   whether  any   person    ha:, 
violated  or  is  about  to  violate  any  provision 
of    this  tiUe   or   any   rule   or   regulation   pre- 
scribed   pursu.mt   thereto,    and    may    require 
or    permit    unv    person    lo    file    with    hlin    a 
statement  m   wnung.  under  oath  or  olhcr- 
wi.se    as    the    Secretary    shall    determine,    as 
to  all  the  lacis  and  circumsumces  concern- 
ing the  matter  to  be  invesugated.  The  Secre- 
l.iry  IS  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  lo  pub- 
lish informauon  concerning  any  such  viola- 
tions,   and    to    mvesugate    any    facts,    condi- 
tions,  practices,   or    matters   which   he   may 
deem  necessary  or  proper  to  aid  In  the  <  n- 
lorcemcnt  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  iii 
the    prescribing    ol    rules    and    regulauons 
thereunder.    <'r    in    securing    informaUon    to 
serve   as   u    basis   lor   recommending   further 
ietJisl'ition  concerning  the  matters  to  wliuh 
this  title  relates. 

(ci  For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investi- 
gauon  or  any  other  proceeding  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  designated 
by  him,  is  empowered  to  administer  oaths 
and  aflirmauons.  subpena  witnesses,  compel 
their  attendance,  take  evidence,  and  require 
the  production  of  any  books,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  or  other  records 
which  the  Secretary  deems  relevant  or  ma- 
terial to  the  inquiry  Such  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  producuon  o(  .-iny  such  rec- 
ords may  be  required  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  or  any  Stale  at  any  designated 
place  of  hearing. 

(d)  In  case  of  contumacy  by.  or  refusal  lo 
obey   a  subpena  issued   to.   riny   person,    the 
Secretary  may   invoke   the  aid  of   any  court 
of  the  United  Slates  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  such  invesiigaUon  or  proceeding  is 
carried  on,  or  where  such  person  resides  or 
carries  on  business,  in  requiring  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
ducuon   of    books,    papers,    correspondence, 
memorandums,  and  other  records  and  docu- 
ments   And  such  court  may  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  before   the 
Secretary   or   any   officer   designated    by    the 
Secretary,  there  "to  produce  records.  If  so  or- 
dered    or    to    give    testimony    touching    the 
matter  under   InvestigaUon   or  In   quesUon; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  such   order  of   the 
court  may  l>e  punished  by  such  court  rvs  a 
contempt   thereof.   All   process   in   any   such 
case  mav  be  served  in  the  judicial  dlstnct 
whereof  "such    person    is    an    Inhabitant    or 
wherever  he  may  be  found. 

(e)    No  person  shall   be  excused  from  at- 
tending   and    lesllfying    or    from    producing 
books,     papers,     correspondence,     memoran- 
dums   and    other    records    and    documents 
before  the  Secretary,  or  in  obedience  to  the 
subpena  ol  the  Secretary  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him.  or  in  any  cause  or  proceeding 
insuiuted  bv   the  Secretiuy.  on   the   ground 
that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documenuiry 
or  otherwise,   required  ol   him  may  lend   to 
incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty 
or    forfeiture:    but    no    individual    thall    be 
prosecuted    or    subject    w    any    penalty    or 
forfeiture   for  or   on   account   of   any   trans- 
action,  matter,   or    thing   concerning   which 
he   IS   compelled,    after    having   claimed    his 
privilege    against    self-incnminaUon.    to    tes- 
tify   or    produce    evidence,    documentary    or 
otherwise,    except    that    such    individual    so 
testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecu- 
tion and  punishment  lor  perjury  committed 
in  so  testifying. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  1416  la)  The  authority  and  responsi- 
bility  for  administering  this  title  shall  be  in 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment who  mav  delegate  any  of  his  funcuons. 
duties  and  powers  to  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
or   to  boards   of   such   employees,   including 
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functions  duties  and  powers  with  respect  tc. 
investigating  hearing,  determining  ordering, 
or  otherwise  .irtlng  .is  u-  anv  work  Ini.Hlnevi. 
or  matter  under  this  title  The  persons  to 
whom  such  delegations  ..re  made  with  respect 
to  hearing  functions  duties  .md  [x>wers  -hall 
be  appointed  and  shall  ^erve  in  -he  Depart- 
ment .n  .-ompllance  with  section.'*  1105  1344, 
5362  rtnd  7521  of  title  5  ■  .f  the  United  States 
Code  The  Secretary  shall  bv  rule  prescribe 
sxich  rights  .f  appeal  from  rhe  decisions  of 
his  hearing  examiners  ti.  ..:her  hearing  exam- 
iners or  to  other  .mcers  m  the  Department 
to  boards  >f  ufflcers  r,r  to  himself  <is  shall  be 
appropriate  .ind  in  .iccorcl.ince  with  law 

bi  All  hearings  shall  be  public  and  appro- 
priate records  hereof  shall  be  kept  and  any 
order  :ssued  ii'er  such  hearing  >hall  be  based 
on  -he  rec  rd  made  In  such  hearing  which 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  ..f  the  Administrative  Prcx-edure 
Act 

I  NIAWrtl      REPRESENTATIONS 

SEC  ;4;7  The  fact  that  a  statement  of 
record  with  respect  lo  a  subdivision  has  been 
filed  or  IS  in  effect  shall  not  be  deemed  a 
flndmg  by  the  Secretary  that  the  statement 
of  record  *ls  true  and  .iccurale  on  Its  face,  or 
be  held  to' hiean  the  Secretary  has  in  any 
wa>  passed  upon  the  merits  of,  i.r  given  ap- 
proval to  such  subdivision  It  shall  be  un- 
lawfiil  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  to  any 
pr'wpectlve  p>irchaser  any  representation 
1-ontra.ry  ui  the  foregoing 

HENAI  TIf  -• 

Sec-  1418  .^nv  person  who  willfully  vio- 
lates aiiv  t)f  the  provisioru  of  this  title  or 
the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  pur- 
suant thereto,  "r  any  person  who  willfully, 
in  n  statement  '>f  record  hied  under.  '>r  In 
a  property  report  issued  pursuant  lo.  this 
title  makes  anv  untrue  >t:itement  of  a  mate- 
rial lact  or  omits  to  state  anv  material  fact 
reciulred  to  be  stated  therein  shall  upoa 
i-onUction  be  fined  net  more  than  45  000  or 
;m!)rl»f>ned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

riles.    RTCl'LArln.s         A.ND    ORDCKS 

Sec  1419  Tie  Secretary  shall  have  author- 
ity from  time  to  time  (o  make  Issue,  amend, 
and  rescind  such  rules  and  regulatlorvs  .md 
such  orders  as  are  necessary  or  ipproprlate 
to  the  exercise  of  the  functions  and  powers 
i.i)nferre<t  ipon  him  elsewhere  m  this  title 
For  -.he  purpose  ol  his  rules  and  regulations, 
the  .Secr<»tarv  mav  classify  pers<.iris  and  mat- 
ters within  tils  jurisdiction  and  prescribe 
different  retjuireineni^  lor  dlfTerent  classes 
of  persons  or  matters, 

JlRlSDICTtON    or   OfTENSEa    AND    SVITS 

Sec  1420  iRi  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  states  courts  of 
anv  terrltorv  and  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  ^he  District  of  Columbia  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  uf  offenses  and  violations  under 
this  title  and  under  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  there- 
to and.  concurrent  with  State  courts,  of  all 
suits  In  equity  and  .actions  at  law  brought 
to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  cj-ealed  hy 
this  title  .^ny  such  suit  or  action  may  be 
brought  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty 
created  by  this  title  Any  such  suit  or  action 
may  be  brought  in  the  district  wherein  the 
defendant  is  found  or  is  an  inhabitant  or 
transacts  business,  or  in  the  district  where 
the  i>ffer  ur  sale  took  place.  If  the  defendant 
participated  ^herein,  and  process  in  such 
cases  may  be  served  In  any  other  district  ot 
which  the  defendant  i»  an  inhabitant  or 
wnerever  the  defendant  may  be  found  Judg- 
ments and  decrees  so  rendered  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  as  provided  in  sections  1264 
and  1291  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  No 
case  arising  under  this  title  and  brought  in 
any  Stale  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
shall  be  removed  to  any  court  of  the  United 
States  except  where  the  United  States  or  any 
ofTlcer  cjr  employee  of  the  United  States  in 
his  official  capacity  Is  a  party  No  costs  shall 
be   .tssessed   for   or   agnmst   the   Secretary   in 


,.nv  pr'x-eedlng  under  this  title  brought  by 
iir  against  h!m  in  the  Supreme  Court  or  such 
other  courts 

AffRoFRlArlONS 

.SKI.  1421  There  are  authorUed  lo  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  title 

trrECTIVE    DATE 

SEC    1422    This  title  shall  take  efTect  upon 

the  expiration  of   two  hundred   and  seventy 

days  after  the  date  •  f  u.s  enactment 

TITLE    XV-MORTOAOE    INSURANCE    FX5R 

NONPROFIT   HOSPITALS 

AMENDMENT    ro    NATIONAL    Hl'^•^.ING    ACT 

Sec  1501  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
A't  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  ond  thereof 
(after  the  new  section  added  by  section  307 
<>r   this  Act  I    the  following  new  section 

MORTCACE    INSURANCE    FOB    NONPROFIT 

iiosprrAi  .s 
Sec  242  lai  The  purpi>se  >f  this  secuon 
14  to  assist  the  provision  '<t  urgently  needed 
hospitals  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  per- 
sons who  are  acutely  ill  or  who  otherwise 
require  medical  care  and  related  services  of 
the  kind  customarily  furnished  only  (or 
most   effectively)    by   hospitals 

ibi    For    the    purposes    of    this    section— 

I  II    the  term    hospital    means  a  facility  — 

iA»    which     provides    community    service 

for    inpatient    medical    tare    of    the    sick   or 

injured    i  including   obstetrical    carei. 

■■(B»  not  more  than  50  per  centum  ijf  the 
total  patient  days  of  which  during  any  year 
are  customarily  assignable  to  the  categories 
of  chronic  convalescent  and  rest  drxig  and 
alcoholic,  epileptic,  mentally  deficient  men- 
tal nervous  and  mental  and  tuberculosis; 
.md 

iCi  which  Is  owned  and  operated  bv  one 
or  more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associa- 
tions no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual,  and 
•■(21  the  terms  mortgage'  and  mortgagor' 
shall  have  the  meanings  respectively  set 
forth  in  section  207(a)   of  this  Act 

ICI  The  Se<-retary  is  authorized  to  Insure 
anv  mortgage  ■including  advances  on  such 
mortgage  during  construction  i  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe and  to  make  commitments  tor  insur- 
ance of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date  of 
Its  execution  or  disbursement  thereon 

id  I  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpoee  of 
this  section  the  Secretary  is  authorized  1*5 
Insure  anv  mort.gage  which  covers  a  new  or 
rehabilitated  hospital,  including  equipment 
to  be  used  In  Its  operation,  subject  to  the 
following  conditions 

ill  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by  a 
mortgagor  approved  by  the  Secretary  Tlie 
Secretary  may  In  his  discretion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  restricted 
as  to  charges  and  methods  of  financing,  and. 
in  addition  thereto  If  the  mortgagor  is  a 
corporate  entity  as  to  capital  structure  and 
rate  of  return  .As  in  .ud  to  the  regulation 
or  restriction  of  any  mortgagor  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  foregoing  matters  the  Secre- 
tary mav  make  <.uch  contracts  with  and 
acquire  for  not  to  exceed  »100  such  st»ck 
or  interest  in  such  mortgagor  its  he  may  deem 
necessary  Any  stock  or  Interest  so  purchased 
shall  be  fund  for  out  of  the  (ieneral  Insur- 
ance Fund,  and  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termination  of 
all  obligations  of  the  Secretary  under  the 
Insurance 

■i2(  The  mortgage  shall  involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  in  an  .unount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000.  and  nut  to  exceed  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of 
the  property  or  project  including  equipment 
to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  hospital 
when  the  proponed  improvements  are  com- 
pleted and  the  equipment  is  Installed 
I  3)    The  mortgage  sh.'ill 


lAi    provide  for  complete  aaiortizauou  by  supply    of    the    Nations    hou.sing    h 


periodic   paymenlJi   vilthln  such   term   .is   the 
Secretarv  shall  prescribe   and 

iBi  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  Ins  irance  and  service  charges.  11 
any)  .it  not  to  exceed  such  per  cpuluin  per 
annum  (not  in  excess  of  6  per  centum  i.  on 
the  amount  of  the  principal  obligation  out- 
st.<ndlng  at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary    to   meet    the   mortgage   market 

■  1 4)  The  .Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
m  .rtgnire  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
received  1  rom  the  Slate  agency  designated  In 
accordance  vt'lth  section  B04(aHn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  Slate  in 
which  1.S  l.>cat«l  the  hospital  covered  by  the 
mortgage,  a  certification  that  (Ai  there  Is  u 
need  for  such  hcwplta!  and  iB.  there  are  in 
force  in  such  Slate  or  the  political  subdivi- 
sion of  the  stale  in  which  the  proposed  hos- 
pital would  be  located  reasonable  niinlnium 
standards  of  licensure  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion for  hoepltals  No  such  mortgage  .sh.iU 
be  insured  under  this  section  unless  the 
.Secretary  has  received  .such  assurance  as  he 
mav  deem  satlslactorv  from  the  State  ueiev.cs 
that  such  suindard>  vMll  be  applied  and  en- 
forced with  respect  lo  ..ny  hospital  l<x:atcd 
in  the  State  for  which  mortgage  insurance  is 
provided  under  this  section 

■■iei  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the 
release  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
pri  portv  I  r  proji-ct  I  rom  the  Hen  of  .iiiv 
mortgage  insured  under  this  section  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe 

•■(f)  Tlie  .ictivuies  .ind  fuuctlon.s  provided 
for  in  this  section  shall  be  earned  out  by  the 
.igencles  involved  so  as  to  encourage  pro- 
erams  that  undertake  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  health  care,  includuii; 
ou-patient  and  preventive  care,  as  \*-ell  .i.s 
hosplUtllzallon.    to  a  defined   population 

,glili  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  mav 
insure  under  this  section  a  mortgage  •Ahich 
provides  permanent  financing  or  refinancing 
of  exi.sling  mortgage  indebtedness  in  the  case 
of  a  hospital  whose  permanent  financing  is 
presently  lacking,  if  the  construction  ot 
such  hospital  was  completed  betvieen  Jan- 
uary  1.  1966.  and  the  date  of   the  enactment 

of  this  Act 

■  I  2  )  The  aggregut.e  principal  bal.mce  of  all 
mortgages  insured  under  paragraph  i  1  >  and 
outstanding  at  any  I'lie  time  shall  not  exceed 
820.000.000 

I  hi  The  provisions  of  subsections  idi 
lei  ig».  (h).  (1).  (J),  ilti.  ill.  i^nd  "■"  °' 
section  207  shaU  apply  to  mortgages  insured 
under  this  secUon  and  all  references  therein 
to  .section  207  shall  be  deeme<l  to  reter  to 
this  .section  ' 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec  1502.  .Section  212ia)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  IS  .imended  by  inserting  after 
the  fifth  sentence  the  following  new  .sen- 
tence The  provisions  of  this  section  shal. 
also  .'.pply  to  the  insurance  of  any  mortgage 
under  section  242,  except  that  compliance 
with  .such  provisions  may  be  waived  l)y  the 
Secret-ary  in  cases  or  classes  of  cases  where 
laborers  or  mechanics,  not  otherwl.se  em- 
ployed at  any  time  i>n  the  project,  voluntarily 
donate  t.heir  services  without  compensation 
for  the  purpose  of  L.iwerlng  the  cocis  of  con- 
struction and  I  he  Secreuu-y  determines  that 
any  amounts  thereby  saved  are  fully  credited 
to  the  nonprofit  corporation  or  association 
undertaking  the  conslruclion;  and  each  l.i- 
Ixirer  >r  mechanic  employed  on  any  facility 
ojvered  by  a  mortgage  insured  under  .section 
242  shall  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
less  than  one  and  one-half  times  his  basic 
rate  of  p.iy  for  all  hours  worked  in  any  v^ork- 
week  in  excese  of  eight  hours  in  any  \«.orkday 
or  forty  hours  In  the  workweek,  liS  the  ia.se 
may  be  •■ 

nruE  XVI    HousiNO  goals  and 

ANNUAL  HOUSINO   REPORT 

REArrlRMATION    OF    GOAL 

.SEC     1601     The    Congress    finds    that    the 

not    in- 


creasing rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  national 
housing  goal,  established  In  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.  of  the  'realization  aa  soon  a«  feasible 
of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable 
living  environment  for  every  American 
family '.  The  Congress  reafBrms  this  national 
housing  goal  and  determine*  that  It  can  be 
substantially  achieved  within  the  next 
decade  by  the  construction  or  rehabilitation 
of  twenty-six  million  housing  units,  six  mil- 
lion of  these  for  low  and  moderate  income 
families 

REPORT  OUTI.IN1NC  PLAN 

Sec.  1602  Not  later  than  January  15,  1969, 
the  President  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth  a  plan,  to  be  carried  out 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  (June  30,  1968,  to 
June  30.  1978).  Jor  the  ellmlnaUon  of  all 
substandard  housing  and  the  realization  of 
the  goal  referred  to  in  section  1601.  Such  plan 
shall— 

( 1 )  indicate  the  number  of  new  or  re- 
habllluited  housing  units  which  It  Is  antici- 
pated will  have  to  be  provided,  with  or 
without  Government  assistance,  during  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  ten-year  period.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  objecUvee  of  the  plan,  showing 
the  number  of  such  units  which  it  is  antici- 
pated Will  have  to  be  provided  under  each  of 
the  various  f'ederal  programs  designed  to 
assist   in    the  provision  of   housing; 

(2)  indicate  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  occupied  substandard  housing  units  which 
it  is  ajQUcipaled  will  have  lo  occur  during 
each  liscal  year  of  the  ten-year  period  in 
order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  plan; 

(3)  provide  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  out  the  plan  for  each  of  the  various 
Federal  programs  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
during  the  ten-vear  period  to  the  extent  that 
.such  costs  '.viU  be  reflected  in  the  Federal 
budget; 

i4)  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  legislative  and  administrative  actions 
necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  plan:  and 

(5)  provide  such  other  pertinent  data, 
esumatec.  and  recommendations  as  the 
President  deems  advisable. 
Such  report  shall,  in  addition,  contain  a 
projection  of  the  residential  mortgage  mar- 
ket needs  and  prospects  during  the  coming 
vear.  including  an  estimate  of  the  require- 
ments with  respect  U)  the  availability,  need, 
.nd  flow  of  mortgage  funds  (particularly  in 
declining  tirban  and  rural  areas)  during  such 
yeaj,  together  with  such  recommendations 
iis  may  be  deemed  appropriate  for  encourag- 
ing   the    availability    of    such    funds. 

PERIODIC   REPORTS 

Sec.  1603  On  January  15.  1970.  and  on 
each  succeeding  year  through  1979.  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which  shall — 

I  1 )  compare  the  result,s  achieved  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  the  completion 
of  new  IT  renabllilated  housing  units  and  the 
reduction  in  occupied  .substandard  housing 
with  the  I'bjectives  cslabhshed  for  such 
J  ear  under  ilie  plan; 

(2)  if  the  ctimparison  provided  under 
clause  il)  fhows  a  failure  to  achieve  the  ob- 
j«'cuves  set  for  tuch  year.  Indicate  (A)  the 
reiisons  ior  such  ! allure:  iB)  the  steps  being 
uiken  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  plan 
during  each  of  the  remaining  fiscal  years 
of  the  ten-year  period;  and  {C)  any  neces- 
s<iry  revi.sion  in  the  objectives  established 
under   the   plan   for  each  such   year; 

(3)  project  residential  mortgage  market 
needs  and  prospects  for  the  coming  calendar 
year  including  nn  estimate  of  the  require- 
ments With  respect  to  the  availability,  need. 
and  flow  of  mortgage  funds  (particularly 
in  declining  urban  and  rural  areas)  during 
ruch  period,  m  order  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  plan; 

(4)  provide  an  analysis  of  the  monetary 
find  fiscal  policies  of  the  Government  for  the 
coming  calendar  year  required  to  achieve  the 


objectives  of  the  plan  and  the  impact  upon 
the  domeetlc  economy  of  achieving  the  plan's 
objectives  for  such  period ; 

(5)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  any  additional  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  which  is  necessary  or  desirable 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  plan;  and 

(6)  provide  such  other  pertinent  data,  esti- 
mates, and  recommendations  as  the  Presi- 
dent deems  advisable. 

COMMISSION    ON    MORTGAGE    INTEREST    RATES 

Sec.  1604.  Funds  appropriated  and  avail- 
able for  studies  of  housing  markets  and 
credit  as  authorized  by  section  301  ol  the 
Housing  Act  of  1948  and  section  602(a)  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1956  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  of  the  Commission  established 
by  section  4(b)  of  Public  Law  90-301.  in- 
cluding the  report  required  to  be  rendered 
by  such  Commission. 

TITLE  XVII— MISCELLANEOUS 
MODEL    CITIES 

Sec.  1701  (a)  Section  lllia)  of  the  Dem- 
onstration Cities  and  MetropoliU-xn  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  '  and^'  the  third  tune 
il  appears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  i^eriod  at  the 
end  thereof  ".  and  not  to  exceed  S.12.000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1969  ' 

(b)  Section"  111(b)  of  .such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  •  and'^  the  third  Mnic  it 
appears;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  jieriod  at  the 
end  thereof  ",  and  not  to  exceed  $12,000,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969".  ,   ^ 

(c)  Section  line;  of  such  Act  is  :,mended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed, and  any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fis- 
cal year  under  this  section  but  not  appropri- 
ated may  be  appropriated  for  uny  tucceed^ing 
fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  July  1.  I'J70," 

VEBAN  RENEV^AL  DEMONSTRATION   GRANT 
I'ROGRAM 

SEC.  1702.  (a)  Section  314(ai  ol  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"to  public  bodies,  including  cities  and  other 
political  subdivision.'  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "to  pubhc  bodies  <  inciuding  cities 
and  other  political  .subdivisions)  und  non- 
profit organizations.': 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  "In  the  case  ol  any  such  pram 
to  a  nonprofit  organization,  the  Secretary 
shall  require  that  the  assisted  activities  and 
undertakings  are  not  inconsisleni  wilh  the 
program  of  the  local  public  agency    ;   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  ihe  second  sentence 
"No  such  grant  shall  exceed  two-thirds  <ii 
the  cost,  as  determined  or  (slimated  by  said 
Secretary,  of  such  activities  or  undertakings.  ' 
and  inserting  in  l;cu  thereof  the  foHowTng: 
"No  such  grant  shall  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  cost,  as  determined  or  estimated  by 
the  Secretary,  of  the  assisted  activities  or 
undertakings.". 

(b)  Section  314(ci  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$10,000,000  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000  '. 

AUTHORIZATION    FOR    IRBAN    INFORMATION     AND 
TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  SERVICES  PROGRAM 

Sec.  1703.  la)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
906  of  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  55.0(X).0OO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'not  lo  exceed  $5,- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1968  und 
1969,  and  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  906  ot 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  '.Any 
amounts    appropriated    under    this    section 


shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and 
any  amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year 
tinder  this  section  but  not  appropriated  may 
be  appropriated  for  any  succeeding  fiscal 
year  commencing  prior  to  July  1.  1970" 

ADVANCES  IN  TECHNOLOGY  IN  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  1704  (a)  Section  1010(d)  of  the  Dem- 
onslrauon  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  ol  the  first  sen- 
tence the  loUowing;  ".  and  not  to  exceed 
such  sums  lor  subsequent  fiscal  years  as  may 
be  necessary  ' 

(b)  Secuon  lOlOici  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  sinking  out  ' f»o  years  "  In  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■  four  years  ". 

(c(  'section  1010(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

11)  by  striking  out  ".ind"  at  the  end  ol 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

I'Ji  by  striking  out  tl-.c  period  at  the  i-ud 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserling  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and  ";  and 

cii  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows; 

cii  require,  to  the  j:roale.sl  extent  icasi- 
ble.  the  employment  ot  new  and  improved 
lechnolocy.  techniques.  materials.  and 
methods  in  housing  construction,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  niuintenance  under  programs  .id- 
minifatercd  by  the  Department  uf  Housing 
;.nd  Urban  Development  with  a  viev*-  to  re- 
tiucmg  the  cost  of  such  consiruction.  re- 
habilitation, and  maiiilennnce,  and  stimulat- 
ing the  incre.ised  i.nd  .' usiained  production 
of  liousmc  under  such  programs." 

COLLEGE    HOUSING 

Sec  1705,  HI  The  heading  of  section  401 
(f  the  Housing  Act  r,f  1950  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "loans"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "assistance  in  the  lor.M  or  loans  I'R 

ANNUAL    GRANTS". 

ibl  Section  401  i:i)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•■(a  I  To  assist  educational  institutions  m 
providing  housing  and  other  educational  fa- 
cilities for  Ftudent.s  and  faculties,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  loans  of  funds  to  such  in- 
stitutions lor  the  construction  C'r  purchase 
of  such  facilities  or  may.  as  an  alternative 
to  all  or  part  of  the  loan  i  in  the  case  of  any 
such  institution!,  make  annual  grants  to  the 
Institution  to  reduce  the  cost  of  its  borrow- 
ing from  other  sources  for  fuch  construction 
or  purchase:  Provided.  That  no  such  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  unless  ill  the  educa- 
tional instiTution  involved  is  unable  to  se- 
cure the  necessary  funds  for  the  construction 
or  purchase  from  other  sources  upon  terms 
and  conditions  equally  as  f.ivorable  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  applicable  to  loans 
under  this  title,  and  (2)  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  such  construction  will  be  under- 
taken in  an  economical  manner,  and  that 
any  ^uch  laciiities  are  not  nr  will  not  be  of 
elaborate  or  extravagant  design  or  mate- 
rials." 

(C)      Section     401  (ci      of      ^uch     Act     is 
amended   - 

I  1)    by  inserting  "  i  1  )  "  alter  "  ic  ) ' 


i2i   by  striking  out  "of   ill"  and  "cr  i2 


ot    I  A  I 


and 


and   inserting   in   lieu   thereof 
■or  (  Bi  ".  respectively:  and 

1 3)  by  adding  at  the  end  ihereut  the  loi- 
lovving  new  paragraph; 

"(2)  Annual  prams  to  an  educational 
insutulion  With  respect  to  any  housing  or 
oiher  educational  facilities  shall  be  made 
over  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  40  years, 
and  provision  for  such  grants  shall  be  em- 
bodied in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their  pay- 
ment over  such  period.  Each  such  grant  shall 
be  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  diflerence 
between  i  .A  i  the  average  annual  debt  service 
which  would  be  required  to  be  paid,  during 
the  life  of  the  loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed 
from  other  source:  for  the  construction  or 
purchase  ol  such  facilfwes.  and  iB)  the  aver- 
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A(?e  cinruial  dfbt  service  which  the  ln»U- 
tuMnn  would  have  been  required  to  pay. 
during  the  H'.e  uf  the  loan  with  respect  to 
such  amount  if  the  applicable  interest  rate 
were  the  rate  sjjeclfled  m  paragraph  i  1  i 
P'oiidrd  That  the  amount  on  which  such 
kjrant  la  based  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  but  in  no  event  shall  exceed  the 
t    tal   .levelopment  coat    if   the   facilities" 

idi  Section  401 1  d  i  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  M)  nfter  idr  .ind  bv  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph 

i2i  There  are  hereby  »uthort/ed  to  be 
ippropnated  '.o  the  Secretary  such  siiras  a» 
may  t>e  necessary  together  with  loan  prln- 
i-lpal  rind  interest  payments  made  by  educa- 
tional instltutl'jns  assisted  with  loans  made 
hereunder  fur  pavmenta  on  notes  or  other 
obligations  issued  by  ihe  Secretary  under 
this  section 

lei  Section  401 1  f  I  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(o  read  as  follows 

ifiil)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  annual 
<rantd  to  educational  institutions  in  nccord- 
jince  withTtiis  section 

i2t  Contracts  :or  annual  grants  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into  m  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  is  authorized 
Hi  appropriation  Acts,  and  in  any  event  the 
total  amount  of  annual  grants  which  may  be 
paid  to  educational  institutions  in  any  year 
pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into  under 
this  -section  shall  not  exceed  tlO.000.000. 
which  amount  shall  be  increased  bv  »10  000.- 
000  on  July  1.  1969 

:  f  1  Section  403  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  funds  provided  tor  in  this 
title  m  the  form  of  loans  '  and  inserting  In 
'.leu  thereof  "the  amount  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided lor  in  this  title  m  the  form  of  loans, 
and  not  more  than  12'..  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  tor  in  thla  title  for  grants." 
gill)  Section  401igi  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

.gi  Excef  t  as  otherwise  provided  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  section  404ib)  m  the 
case  "f  iiny  loan  which  is  made  under  this 
section  to  a  nonprofit  student  housing  co- 
operative corporation  referred  to  in  ilause 
i5i  of  .section  404(bi  or  which  is  obtained 
from  other  sources  by  such  a  corporation  and 
IS  the  subject  of  a  contract  for  annual  grants 
entered  into  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  that  the  note  securing 
such  loan  be  cosigned  by  the  educauonal  in- 
stitution I  referred  to  in  clause  il)  of  such 
section)  at  which  ^uch  corporation  Is  located, 
and  that,  m  the  event  of  the  dissolution 
of  such  corporation,  title  to  the  housing 
constructed  with  such  loan  will  vest  m  such 
educational  institution   ' 

I  2)  Section  404tal  of  such  .\ct  is  amended 
by  inserting  or  existing'  immediately  after 
■  new" 

(3)  Clause  Ji  Bi  of  section  404(b)  of 
such  Act  !3  .imended  by  stnlclng  out  of  any 
loan  secured  under  this  title'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following  of  any  loan 
which  13  made  under  section  401,  or  is  th« 
subject  of  A  contract  for  annual  grants  en- 
tered into  under  section  401." 

1 4)  Clause  4)  of  section  404ibi  of  such 
Act  IS  iimended  by  striking  out  'to  obtain 
loans  .md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '  to  ob- 
tain loiin.i  or  grants 

101  The  second  paragr.-iph  of  section  404 
(b)  of  fuch  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  cLiuse  i5i  of  this  subsection."  the 
following  and  in  the  case  of  any  loan  which 
Is  obtained  from  other  sources  by  such  a 
corporation  and  is  the  subject  of  a  contract 
for  annual  grants  entered  Into  under  sec- 
tion 401   ■ 

(6i  Section  4041  c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  U  the  end 
thereof  the  loilowing  .  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  purchase  of  facilities  such  term 


means  the  coet  as  upproved  by  the  Secre- 
tary" 

i7i  Section  404(hy  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  or  existing"  Immediately  after 
new  ' 

ih)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  Sev- 
enth' of  section  6138  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(13  use  24)  (appearing  immediately  before 
the  sentence  added  by  section  911  of  this 
Act  I  l.s  -vmended  by  inserting  after  the 
Asian  Development  Bank"  the  following  '  or 
obligations  iMiied  by  ,iny  State  or  political 
subdivision  or  .iny  agency  of  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  tor  housing,  university,  or 
dormitory  purposes." 

IIOl'SINC  »OR   int.   tLUkRLV 

Stc  170«  Section  20aial  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1959  is  amended — 

ill     by    inserting    in    paragraph    ill    after 
corporaUoua.'    the  following      limited  profit 
sponsors,": 

,2»    by   inserting   In    paragraph    |2»    after 
I  as  defined  In  subsection  id)  i2)  ) ."  the  fol- 
lowing      to  any    llnutcd   profit   sponsor   ap- 
proved by  the  Secretarv."    and 

i3i    by    inierims    in    paraijraph    i3l    after 
SccreWry'  the  following  except  that  in 

the  ca«e  of  other  than  a  corporation,  con- 
sumer cooperative,  or  public  body  or  agency 
I  he  <imount  of  the  l<mn  shall  not  exceed  yO 
per  centum  of  the  development  cost  ' 

FlDlR/\L-STATt    rRAlNINO    PROGRAMS 

Sec  1707  la)  TlUe  VIII  of  the  Housing 
.\ct  of  1964  Is  amended — 

1  1  p  by  inserting  after  urban  centers  "  In 
section  soil  bi  the  f  jUowlng  iind  with  busi- 
ness firms  and  .issoclatlckns,  labor  unions,  and 
other  interested  .tssoolatlons  and  organiza- 
tions' .  and 

i2)  by  striking  out  technical  and  profes- 
sional people  in  sections  801(b)  ll)  itnd  802 
laiili  nnd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tech- 
nical professional  and  other  persons  with 
the  capacity  to  master  and  employ  such 
skills'     and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  community  development  '  :n  sec- 
tions 801(  bi  I  1)  and  802iai  I  1  )  the  following: 
or  by  a  private  nonprofit  organization 
which  lj>  conducting  or  has  responsibility  for 
housing  nnd  community  development  pro- 
grams' 

lb)  Section  805  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Ciuam  American  Samo«»,  the  Trust 
Terrltorv  of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  after  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico," 

AOOinoNAL     ASSISTANT    SECRETART    OF    HOUStNC 
AND    I'RBAN     DEVELOPMENT 

SEC  1708(8  1  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4iai  of  the  Department  ><f  Housing  .ind 
Urban  Development  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  five  '  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
■  six" 

ibi  Pnriigraph  i87)  of  secuon  5315  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(4)     and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     (6)" 

INTERNATIONAL     HOUSING 

Sec  1709  Section  604  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1957  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

Sec  604  lai  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  may  exchange  data 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  planning  and 
development  with  other  nations  and  as- 
semble such  data  from  cjther  nations, 
through  participation  In  International  con- 
ferences and  other  means,  where  such  ex- 
change or  assembly  is  deemed  by  him  to  be 
beneficial  in  carrying  out  lila  respon.slblUtles 
under  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  or  other  legislation  In 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
subsection  the  Secretary  may  - 

ll)  pay  the  expenses  of  participation  In 
activities  conducted  under  authority  of  this 
section  including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  of  persi:)ns  ,servlng  In 
an  advUory  capacity  -vhlle  away  from   their 


homes  or  regular  places  of  business  In  con- 
nection with  attendance  at  international 
meetings  and  conference*  or  other  travel 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange  or  assen.oly  of 
ilat.i  relating  to  housing  and  urban  planning 
,ind  development  but  such  travel  expenses 
shall  not  exceed  those  atithorl/ed  for  rcjtulur 
ofhcers  and  employees  traveling  In  connec- 
tion  with  said   acUvltles;    and 

1 2)  accept  from  international  organiza- 
tions, foreign  countries  and  private  non- 
profit fovindatlons.  funds,  services  facilities 
materials,  and  other  donations  to  be  utlU/ed 
Jointly  In  carrying  out  activities  under  this 
section 

lb)  International  programs  and  activ- 
ities carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  the 
authorttv  provided  In  subsection  la)  shall 
be  subject  Ui  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that  such 
authority  shall  be  exercised  m  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  foreign  r''"^V  "'  ''"' 
United  States  ' 

tLlC.IBILtTY     FOR    RENT    SUPPIEMFNT    PAYMENTS 

SEC  1710  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  respecting  the  date  after  which 
a  mortgage  must  have  been  approved  lor 
mortgage  insurance  under  section  221  id)  it) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  and  contract  to  make  rent 
supplement  payments  under  the  provisions 
of  section  101  it  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  to  the  owners  of  the 
housing  projects  known  as  the  114th  Street 
rehabiuwtlon  project  and  the  114th  Street 
rehabilitation  project  numbered  2,  in  New 
York  City  New  York  i  project  numbers  012- 
;)3501  and  012   :3J512) 

1  (INSOLIDATION    oF    LOV^-RENT    PUBLIC    HOt'SING 
I'ROJECTS  IN  THE  DLSTRKT  OF  COLIMBIA 

Sec  1711  All  projects  now  operated  and 
maintained  by  the  National  Capital  Housim: 
Authority  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Dlstric: 
of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  are  deemed 
to  be  low-rent  housing  projects  and  may  be 
consolidated,  pursuant  to  section  15i6)  ol 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  into 
any  contract  for  annual  contributions  cov- 
ering projects  maintained  nnd  operated  pur- 
suant to  title  II  of  the  District  of  Columbi.i 
Alley  Dwelling  Act 

IRBAN    RENEWAL    PROJECT    IN    (.\RDEN    CITY 
MICHIGAN 

SEC  1712  Notwithstanding  the  date  of 
commencement  of  construction  of  the  Flor- 
ence Primary  School  In  Garden  City.  Mich- 
igan, local  expenditures  made  In  connection 
with  such  school  shall,  to  the  extent  other- 
wise eligible,  be  counted  as  a  local  grant-in- 
aid  toward  the  Cherry  Hill  urban  renewal 
project  I  Mich  R-461  for  purposes  of  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of   1949. 

t-RBAN       RENEWAL       PHOJECT       IN       SACRAMENTO 
(  ALIFORNIA 

Sec  1713  NotwiUistandmg  the  date  ot 
commencement  of  c^instructlon  ot  the  storm 
dr.unage.  system  m  the  Capital  Mall  River- 
front urban  renewal  i)roJect  i  Calif  R-67i  m 
.Sacramento.  California,  local  expenditures 
made  in  connection  with  such  storm  drain- 
age system  located  m  that  project  shall,  lo 
the  extent  otherwise  eligible,  be  counted  as 
a  I'XMl  ^;rant-ln-ald  toward  th;>.t  project  for 
purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  ol 
1949. 

SU,F-HRLP  STl'tHES 

Sec  1714  lai  .Sei-lion  207  of  the  Housing 
.\ct  of  1961  Is  amended  by  inserting  alter  the 
words  improved  means  the  following:  in- 
cluding the  study  of  self-help  In  the  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance 
of  housing  tor  low-income  persons  and 
families  and  the  njethcxls  of  selecting,  in- 
volving, and  directing  such  !>ersons  and 
;  imiiles  in  self-help  acliviiies,  " 

bi    The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development     shall    make    a    report    to    the 


Congress,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  setting  forth  the 
result*  of  the  self-help  studies  and  demon- 
strations carried  out  under  section  207  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  he  deems  appropriate, 

KARTHQUAKE  STUDY 

Sec  1715  Section  5  of  the  Southeast  Hur- 
1  cane  l)i.siist<-r  Relief  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  three  years  after  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  fur  this  study  "  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1969  ' 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     ASSOCIATIONS 

SEC  1716  (a)  Section  5(bl  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

■  (bill)    An   association   may   raise  capital 
m  the  form  of  such  savings  deposits,  shares, 
or   other   accounts,   for    fixed,    minimum,   or 
indehnite  periods  of  time   (all  of  which  are 
referred    to    in    this   section    as    savings    ac- 
counts and  all  of  which  shaJl  have  the  same 
priority  upon  liquidation)   as  are  authorized 
by    it.s    charter    or    by    regulations    of    the 
Board,  and  may  Issue  such  pyassbooks,  time 
cpriUicates  of  deposit,  or  other  evidence  of 
s.ivings  accounts  as  are  so  authorized.  Hold- 
ers of   savings  accounts  and  obligors  of  an 
association  shall,  to  such  extent  a.s  may  be 
provided    by    its    charter    or    by    regulations 
of   the   Board,    be   members   of    the   associa- 
tion, and  shall  have  such  voting  rights  and 
such   other   rights  as   are   thereby   provided. 
Except   as   may   be   otherwise   authorized   by 
the    association's    charter    or    regulation    of 
the   Board   in  the   case  of   savings  accounts 
for  fixed  or  minimum  terms  of  not  less  than 
thirty  days,  the  payment  of  any  savings  ac- 
count shall   be   subject  to  the  right  of   the 
.isBOCiation  to  require  such  advance  notice, 
not  less  than  thirty  days,  as  shall  be  provided 
lor  by  the  charter  of  the  association  or  the 
regulations   of    the   Board.   The   payment   of 
withdrawals    from    siivlngs    accounts   in    the 
event  an  association  does  not  pay  all  with- 
drawals In  full   (subject  to  the  right  of  the 
.association  to  require  notice)   shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  procedures  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  associations  charter  or  by 
regulation  of  the  Board,  but  any  association 
which,   except   as   authorized   in   writing   by 
the  Board,  fails  to  make  full  payment  of  any 
withdrawal  when  due  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
in  an  unsafe  or  unsound  condition  to  trans- 
act business  within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion   (d)    of   thlE   section.   Savings   accounts 
shall   not   be   subject   to  check   or   to   with- 
drawal  or   transfer  on   negotiable   or   trans- 
ferable   order    or    authorization    to    the    as- 
sociation, but  the  Board  may  by  regulation 
provide   for   withdrawal   or   transfer  of   sav- 
ings   accounts    upon    nontransferable    order 
or  authorization. 

(2)  To  such  extent  as  the  Board  may  au- 
thorize by  regulation  or  advice  in  writing, 
an  association  may  borrow,  may  give 
security,  and  may  issue  such  notes,  bonds, 
debentures,  or  other  obligations,  or  other 
securities  (except  capital  stock)  as  the  Board 
niav  so  authorize  " 

(b)  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "shares"  In  the  fiirst 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sav- 
inps  accounts";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  first  semicolon 
in  the  second  proviso  the  following  words: 
"or  in  time  deposits,  certificates,  or  accounts 

of  any  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration:". 

Secuon  5(c)  c\f  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  the  second  paragraph  after  prop- 
erty alteration,  repair,  or  improvement"  the 
fullowing:  ".  including  the  construction  of 
:  cw  structures  related  to  residential  use 
I  f  the  property". 

Id  I  .Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  immediately  after  the  second  para- 
graph thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 


'"Without  regard  to  any  other  provision  of 
this  subsection,  but  subject  to  such  prohibl- 
f-ons,  limitations,  and  conditions  as  the 
Board  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  any  such 
association   may   make    and    invest    in — 

"(A)  any  loan  not  exceeding  $5,000  made 
for  the  repair,  equipping,  alteration,  or  im- 
provement of  any  real  property,  or 

"(B)  any  loan  made  lor  the  purpose  of 
mobile  home  financing  " 

(e)  The  lirst  sentence  of  the  paragraph 
which,  prior  to  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act.  was  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
of   section   5(c)    ot   such   Act,   is   amended  - 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)  '  immediately  before 
"invest": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "i  1  i  "  before  "secured": 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  now  cj  hereafter  in 
effect,"    after    "National    Housing    Act":    and 

(4)  by  striking  cut  all  that  follows  "(2i" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"acquire  and  hold  investments  in  housing 
project  loans,  or  interests  therein,  having 
the  benefit  of  any  guaranty  under  section 
221  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
now  or  hereafter  In  effect,  or  loans,  or  in- 
terests therein,  having  the  benefit  of  any 
guaranty  under  section  224  of  such  Act,  or 
any  commitment  or  agreement  with  respect 
to  such  loans,  or  interests  therein,  made 
pursuant  to  either  of  such  sections," 

(f)  Section  5(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  before  the  i.xst  para- 
graph thereof  the  following  new  parapraph" 

"Any  ^uch  association  may  Invest  in  loans, 
or  interests  in  loans,  to  financial  Institutions 
with  respect  to  which  the  United  or  anv 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof  has  any 
function  of  examination  or  supervision,  or 
to  any  broker  or  dealer  registered  with  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  secured 
by  loans,  obligations,  or  investments  in 
which  it  has  any  statutory  authority  to  in- 
vest directly." 

FEDERAL    HOME    LOAN    BANK    ACT 

SEC.  1717.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1432). 
IS  amended  by  inserting  "(a)"'  after  'Sec. 
12.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

■•(b)  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  one  or  more  Fed- 
eral home  loans  banks  may  acquire,  hold,  or 
dispose  of,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  facilitate 
such  acquisition,  holding,  or  disposition  by 
members  of  any  such  bank  of.  housing  proj- 
ect loans,  or  interests  therein,  having  the 
benefit  of  any  guaranty  under  section  221 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
now  or  hereafter  in  effect,  or  loans,  or  in- 
terests therein,  having  the  benefit  of  any 
guaranty  under  section  224  of  such  Act,  or 
any  commitment  or  agreement  with  respect 
to  such  loans,  or  Interests  therein,  made 
pursuant  to  either  of  such  sections," 

FEOEHAL    RESERVE    ACT 

SEC.  1718.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  as  amended  (12  U.SC.  371 1 ,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "twenty-four  months,"' 
wherever  it  appears  in  the  third  paragraph 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty-six 
months"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "when  the  entire 
amount  of  such  obligation  is  sold  to  the  as- 
sociation ",  wherever  it  appears  in  the  first 
and  second  paragraphs,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  whole  or  in  part  and  at  any  time 
or  times  prior  to  the  maturity  of  such  obli- 
gation": and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  paragraph  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Loans  made  to  any  borrower  (1)  where 
the  association  looks  for  repayment  by  re- 
lying primarily  on  the  borrower's  general 
credit  standing  and  forecast  of  income,  with 
or  without  other  security,  or  (11)  where  the 
association  relies  on  other  security  as  col- 
lateral for  the  loans  (including  but  not 
limited  to  a  guaranty  of  a  third  party),  and 


where,  in  either  case  described  in  clause  (1) 
or  (ll)  above,  the  association  wishes  to  take 
a  mortgage,  deed  ot  trust,  or  other  Instru- 
ment upon  real  estate  (whether  or  not  con- 
stituting a  hrst  hen)  as  a  precaution  against 
contingencies,  such  loans  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  real  estate  loans  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  section  but  shall  be  classed  as 
ordinary  non-real-estate  loans.  " 

L  jW-P,ENI        1  IBLIC       HOUSING       CORPORATE 
STATUS 

Sec  1719  la  I  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
is  amended  by  striking  '"a  body  corporate  of 
jjcrpetual  duration  to  be  known  as  ". 

lb)  Section  17  of  such  Act  is  repealed  The 
capital  stock  relcrrcd  to  In  such  section  shall 
be  retired,  and  sum  of  $1,000,000  represented 
by  such  stock  shall  be  returned  to  the 
Treasurv  ol  the  United  States. 

ic)  Such  Act  IS  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  17  as  follows: 

"Sec.  17  In  the  performance  of,  and  with 
respect  to  functions  p>owers.  and  duties 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have  (in 
addition  to  any  authority  otherwise  vested 
in  him)  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
set  forth  in  subsections  (a),  ib),  and  le) 
of  section  402  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  ' 

Id  I  Section  101  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "United  States  Public  Housing  Authority 
and  including  public  housing  projects  fi- 
nanced through  appropriated  funds  and 
operations  thereof:' 

SPECIAL      .'-lUblES      OF      SAVINGS      AND      LOA.N 
INDUSTRY 

Sec.  1720  That  part  of  chapter  IV  of  the 
Second  SupplemenUU  Appropriation  Act, 
1966,  which  relates  to  expenses  necessary 
for  special  studies  of  the  savings  and  loan 
industry  is  amended  by  striking  out  1968" 
and  inserting  "1969". 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT 

Hic.  1721  Subsection  la)  of  section  4  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  "the  Common- 
v.ealth  of  Puerto  Rico."  the  following:  "the 
I'nist   Territory   ol    the    Pacific   Islands,". 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  1722  (a)  Section  n0(c|  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  ol  1949  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  i7i.  i8).  and  i9i  "  in  the  sec- 
ond unnumbered  paragraph  following  the 
numbered  paragraphs  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraphs  |7).  |8).  i9).  and  ilOi"" 

lb)  Section  llOldl  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "clauses  (21, 
(31"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "clauses 
|2).  (3).  |7)"' 

(C)  Section  110(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (9l  ' 
m  clause  (u  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"■  i9)  .  and  ( 10) "'. 

Id)  Section  ]101(cii3)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  '"from 
the  beginning  of  amortization  of  the  mort- 
gage" immediately  alter  'twenty-five  years". 

le)  Section  213(oi  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
four  new  sentences  as  follows:  "Moneys  in 
the  Cooperative  Management  Housing  In- 
surance Fund  not  needed  for  current  opera- 
tions of  the  fund  shall  be  deposited  with 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Cooperative  Management  Hous- 
ing Insurance  Fund  or  invested  in  bonds  or 
other  obligations  of.  or  in  bonds  or  other 
obligations  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by.  the  United  States.  The  Secre- 
tary may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  purchase  in  the  open 
market  debentures  which  are  the  obligations 
of  the  Cooperative  Management  Housing  In- 
surance Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made 
at  a  price  whlcn  will  provide  an  investment 
yield  of  not  less  than  the  jneld  obtainable 
from  other  investment*  authorized  by  this 
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sxibse  tlt'n  Debentures  so  purchased  shall 
be  can'^eled  and  not  relisued  " 

(II  St-iiii'ti  8101  e|  ut  the  National  Housing 
Act  IS  ameiidecl 

,  I  I  by  striking  Kill  private  corporation. 
a.^«or..-4ti"n  i(xjperfttl\ e  society  nr  trust"  in 
the  iirst  entence  and  insertlnij;  m  lieu 
thereof  inorttiagor  .ipproved  Ijy  the  Secre- 
tar^.  '■   und 

iJi  by  striking  v.it  ■corporation,  associa- 
tion, cooperative  sr.clety.  or  trust"  In  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  and  inserting 
in  !!eu  thereof    morfpaB;or'" 

(i;i  Section  220id>i2i(B)  ■•'  the  National 
Hou.ilns;  Act  l.s  amended  by  striking  nut  "ccxr- 
poratlun.s  restricted  by  ;ind  in.sertini;  In  lieu 
thereof  •  t-orfx'ratlons  ir  othor  legal  en- 
tries restricted  by  or  under  " 

.^nd  rhe  House  (lETee  to  the  rame 
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CilARLtS    I'CRCV. 

Managm  on  the  Part  of  tlie  Senat'- 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Houje 
.It  the  conference  ;>n  the  cUsagreelng  \otes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  .-uuendment  of  tJ:ie 
House  to  the  bill  iS  3497)  to  assist  la  the 
provision  of  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
income  families,  and  to  extend  and  .imend 
laws  reUtlnj?  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment submit  the  tolluwlng  iWtement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  etiect  of  the  action  ;igre«d 
upon  by  the  conferees  md  recommended  in 
the    (iccompauying    conference    report. 

The  House  struck  out  all  of  the  Senate 
bUl  liter  the  tuacting  cLuue  md  inserted  a 
su'js'itute  amendment  The  committee  of 
o inference  h^s  mreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  .iinendment  and  the  Senate 
biM  Kscept  tor  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  following  statement  ex- 
plains the  dilTerea.es  between  the  House 
.unendment  and  !.he  substitute  agreed  to  In 
c  >n:erence 

EmploymeTit  opportunities 
'R.e  -Senate  bill  contained  ft  provision  not 
m  the  House  amendment  reqiilrlng  consuita- 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  cov- 
ered tmining  ■  planning"  nnd  operation 
of  housing',  m  iddltlon  to  employment  in 
constrtiction  and  rehabilitation.  The  Sen- 
ate ')IU  also  contained  a  provision  directing 
the  Awarding  of  contracts  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent feasible  to  business  concerns  In  the 
are*  jf  such  protrrams  in  consultation  with 
the  Adminlstrntor  of  the  Small  Buslnees  Ad- 
muiLstrailon  The  conleren'-e  report  contains 
the  Senate  provisions 

A':"  ml    Tpport    on    program    odminiif ration 
and  manajemfnt 
The    House   amendment   contained   a   pro- 
viiioii    requiring    annual    reporu    beginning 
with  an  Interim  report  on  January   15.   1969. 
to  -.he  Banking  and  Currency  Conunltteea  of 
the  House  and  Senate  on   areas  of   program 
.idmlnistraUon   and    management   which   re- 
quire  improvement    The   conference   .subsU- 
tute    cju talus    the   House    provision    but   re- 
t( aires    only    two    reporu.    the    first    as    early 
li  practicable  m  calendar  \  ear   1^69    and  the 
^e-oud  la  .aietidar  year  1970 

TTTIE     I— LOWE*      ISCilME      KOtsING 

i/omeoi^ners^ip    for    lower    \ncome    familtes 
The  Senate  bill  describes  the  title    if  sec- 
tion  101   as     Homeowtiershlp   for   Lower  In- 


come Families"  The  se.-l!<.n  Ulle  «jf  the 
House  amendment  w«s  Home'  wnershlp  for 
Low  and  Moderate  Income  Families"  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate 
bill 

family  «ncome  ccihii!; 

The  Senate  bill  limited  ellRiblllty  lor  In- 
frest  rate  subsidies  to  families  wli  h  incomes 
less  than  70  percent  of  section  231(d)(3) 
EMIR  progr.im  except  that  20  percent  of  the 
funds  could  be  used  for  f.imilles  with  In- 
comes exceeding  that  limit  The  House 
amendment  limited  initial  elglbllity  and 
continued  assistance  to  families  with  In- 
comes less  than  130  percent  of  Income  levels 
of  continued  occupancy  In  the  area  which 
can  k>e  established  pursuant  to  the  public 
housing  law. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  the 
following  income  limits-  For  80  !)ercent  of 
the  funda  authorized,  the  income  limit  Is 
135  percent  of  the  public  housing  levi>l  In  the 
area  for  Initial  occupamv.  plus  $300  per 
minor  child  For  the  remainmu  20  percent 
of  the  funds  authorized  the  uicime  limit 
13  90  percent  of  ihe  inBXimum  levels  csiab- 
Ushed  in  the  area  under  the  Below  Market 
Interest  Rate  program,  plus  i300  per  minor 
child 

The  conference  substitute  ulso  directs  the 
Secretary  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
to  use  the  authorized  funds  for  the  lowest 
Income  families  for  whom  homeownershlp 
IS  practicable 

The  conference  substitute  also  requires 
an  annual  report  by  the  Sccretiry  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committees  of  the 
.Senate  and  Hou.se  on  the  income  sroup* 
being   served   by   the  program. 

D-rfuctlon  for  rhildren 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  deduction  of 
*300  per  minor  child  from  lamlly  Income  for 
purposes  "f  determining  monthly  payment 
as  well  IS  income  eligibility  The  House 
amendment  .allowed  a  »200  deducUon  from 
tamliy  Income  In  detemiimng  the  monthly 
payment  The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  Senate  provision. 

Dounpayrnent 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  per- 
muting a  »200  downpaymeiu  for  lamiUeo 
whose  Incomes  ;ire  below  70  [lercent  of  sec- 
tion 221  id)  1 3)  level,  and  J  percent  down- 
payment  for  all  others  The  House  amend- 
ment permitted  J200  downp.iymcnt  lur  dis- 
[Uaced  famines,  iind  J  percent  for  <  thers 

The  conference  substitute  provides  lor  a 
»200  downpayment  for  families  receiving 
subsidy  assistance  whose  incomes  f.U;  below 
the  eeUing  of  135  percent  of  public  housing 
Initial  occupancy  income  levels,  and  a  J- 
percent  downpayment  for  .Ul  others. 

Eligibility  of  itandard  rmting  liousmg 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  limited  eligibility  generally  to  new  and 
rehablUUted  housing  but  made  exceptions 
with  respect  to  standard  existing  housing  as 
fallows 

I    Dlspi-iced  families. 
b    Famines  with  live  or  more  minors 
c    Fiunilles  occupying  public  housing 
d    .\  dwelling   unit   in  a   rent  supplement 
project. 

e    A  dwelUng  unit  m  a  section  236  project 
However,  assistance   :   r    •.-... mdard  existing 
houjing   including  the    r.j.,\e   .  .ilegories   but 
nut  limited  to  them  cannot  exceed- - 

a.  25  percent  of  luuds  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
b     15  percent  of  funds  for  fiscal  year  1970; 
r    10  percent  oX  funda  for  ascai  year  1971 
The   House   amendment   placed   no  statu- 
tory    restrictions     on     existing     structures, 
provided   they   met  standards   prescribed   by 
Secretary  of  HUD.  or  if  assistance  paymenu 
are   made   on   bciiaii   of    the   previous   owner 
who   purchased    the    unit    from    a   nonprofit 
orgamzalion   pursuant   to   235(Ji. 

The  conference  sufcslliute  conforms  to 
the  Senate  provisions  (xcept  that  it  retains 
the  provision  In  the  H^iuse  amendment  ex- 
tending   eligibuity    ior    exlotiug    liousing    if 


assistance  paymt:  ts  are  made  on  behalf  of 
a  family  who  purchased  the  unit  from  a 
nonprofit  organization  pursuant  t.i  section 
■J35(J|  and  other  standard  lousing  mdcd 
under  section  2.J6(  Jl 

Piefcrence  lor  ben  -/if  j 
Tl.e   House   amendment   contained    a   pro- 
vision which  would  have  provided  a  general 
preference    for    displaced    families,    families 
with    live   or   more   mliKirs   and    f.mulles  oc- 
cupying public  housing    The  .Scn.ite  bill  did 
r.  .1     ii'iitaln     this     provision     and     none     i 
contained   in    the   conference  substlttite 
Eligibllitii  of  cooperative  members 
The    Senate    till    contained    a    provision 
l.ermlltlng  payments  to  an  i  thcrwise  ellKlble 
cooperative    member   who    receives    mcmbi  r- 
>Uip    by    trans'cr    iroin    an    Initial    member 
who  received  assl.sumce  ijavmcnts  under  tlie 
program.    This    provision,    not    contained    m 
the  Hou.-se  umcndment.   is  cont,iine<l   m   llic 
conlerence  substitute 

Irtt-rest  sub.tidu  benrtits  tor  i.nu..ing  pur- 
clia^rd  by  nonprofit  oraani-attonn  ror  re- 
sale to  lower  income  tav.ihrx  under  the 
Kcu"  s.'Cfion  235 (J) 

la)  Sponsor. — The  Senate  bill  contained  .i 
pro\l->;lon  permitting  pponsorshlp  by  pub- 
lic bodies  or  agencies  a.s  well  as  by  non- 
pront  organizations  Tlie  House  .imendmrnt 
limited  sponsorship  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. The  conference  substitute  conforms 
to  the  Senate  bill 

lb)  Type  of  hnMf.ng  The  Senate  bill 
ront.ilned  a  provision  limiting  thl.";  program 
•o  •^ubstaiidnrd  housing  In  need  of  rehabili- 
tation The  House  amendment  made  eligible 
the  purchase  and  resale  of  existing  standard 
liou-^mg  as  well  lus  a  two-family  dwe'.lir.it 
one  unit  of  which  will  be  occupied  by  the 
purchaser  IT.e  conference  siibstltute  .  (  :.- 
forms  to  the  House  nmcndmcnt  except  tli  t 
eligibility  (In  the  rase  of  .standard  hoxislng) 
is  to  he  confined  to  the  type  of  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  the  present  section  221(h) 
program  operates 

to  Subsidy  pai/mcnt  -The  Senate  bill 
contained  a  provision  authorl.tlng  payments 
to  lower  income  f.imiUes  purchasing  and  oc- 
cupying units  .cold  by  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion The  House  umendment  auUiorizcd  [>.iy- 
ments  to  low  and  moderate  Income  families 
who  either  purchased  the  unit  from  t!ie  non- 
profit group  or  purchased  by  aAsumpliou 
from  the  previous  owner  who  received  assist- 
ance payments  Tlie  conference  substitute 
conforms  to  the  House  amendment  but  con- 
fines eligibility  to  lower  Income  families. 

id)  Trice  of  mditidual  unit  loid  by  t.oM 
pro/if  .sponior.  The  Senate  bill  contained  ^ 
provision  authoruung  a  fixed  price  based  on 
the  allocable  share  of  the  unpaid  mortgat^e 
plus  at  least  $200  in  casli  or  Its  equivalent 
The  House  amendment  conuilned  a  .'Imilar 
provision  except  it  conuiined  no  provision 
f  >r  jmying  the  *200  In  the  equivalent  of  CiLtli 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  bill 

T/ie  -iectton  ri'i  i 'i  i  rf''(it)ihfa(ion  proq'am 
for  subsequent  resale  to  low  income  tamilict 
la)  Interest  raic -The  House  amendment 
contained  a  provision  not  in  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  SecrcUry  to  set 
Interest  rates  as  low  as  1"  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  provision  but 
r<'qulres  the  Secretary  'o  raise  the  rate  as 
high  as  3"'  If  subsequent  Income  re\lew 
siiows  11  n  increase  In  the  homeowner's 
tnc'.me. 

(^)  >Vii'  authority  for  rehabilitation  and 
r,'fir.anring  o/  riistirig  indebtednc.is-  The 
House  amendment  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
to  insure  mortgages  for  rehabilitation  and 
refinancing  under  the  following  conditions. 
I  1 )    Maximum  mortgage  $15,000. 

(2)  Interest  rate  between  1  and  3  percent 
depending  on  uictMue. 

(3)  Reasonable    downpayment    as    deU-r- 
mmed  by  the  Secretary,  but  at  least  »200. 
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(4)    Family    Income    cannot    exceed    local 
public  housing  level. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
lirovlslon  in  the  House  amendment  except 
tliat  the  refinancing  nuUiorlty  which  will  be 
...ailable  Is  limited  to  a  period  of  one  year 
lollowing  enactment  and  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  raise  the  rate  as  high  as  3  percent 
If  subsequent  income  review  shows  an  in- 
t  rease  in  the  homeowner's  income. 
Credit  a.s.visfance 

Both  the  Hou.se  und  Senate  bills  author- 
ized KHA  mortgage  insurance  for  marginal 
credit  risks  who  could  be  qualified  for  mort- 
t'.ige  credit  with  the  aid  of  counseling.  The 
senate  bill  limited  such  Insurance  to  $200 
million  outstanding  while  the  House  bill  Im- 
posed a  limit  of  «I00  million.  The  conference 
siiljstitute  conforms  to  the  Senate  bill. 
Special  risk  insurance  fund 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
111  the  Senate  bill,  requiring  an  annual  busl- 
iiess-tvpe  budget  for  the  newly  established 
special  Risk  Fund  in  FHA.  While  the  con- 
lerence KubsUtute  does  not  include  this  re- 
quirement, the  conferees  expect  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  to  give  particular 
emphasis  to  this  Fund  In  lU  annual  reports 
and  maintain  Ite  accounu  In  such  a  way 
that  experience  under  this  program  can  be 
readily  evaluated. 
Advisory  commission  on  low  income  housing 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  es- 
Wbllshlng  a  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Low  Income  Housing.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  such  provision.  The  con- 
ference report  contains  the  Senate  language. 

TITU:    11 — RENTAL    HOUSING    FOR    LOWER 
INCOME    FAMIUE8 

Rental  and  cooperative  housing 
(a  I  Serf  ion  fifle. — The  Senate  bill  de- 
scribed the  title  of  section  201  as  "Rental 
and  Cooperative  Housing  for  Lower  Income 
Families"  The  section  title  of  the  House 
amendment  was  "Rental  and  Cooperative 
Housing  for  Low  and  Moderate  Income  Fam- 
ilies" The  conference  substitute  conforms 
to  the  Senate  bill. 

(b)  Family  income  ceiling. — The  Senate 
bill  limited  eligibility  to  families  with  In- 
comes less  than  70  percent  of  section  221 
(d)(3)  below  market  Interest  rate  levels, 
except  that  20  percent  of  the  funds  could  be 
used  for  families  with  incomes  exceeding 
that  limit  The  House  amendment  limited 
initial  eligibility  to  families  with  Incomes 
less  than  130  percent  of  Income  levels  for 
continued  occupancy  in  the  area  which  can 
be  established  pursuant  to  public  housing 
law 

The  conference  substitute  provides  the 
following  income  limits:  For  80  percent  of 
the  funds  authorized  the  income  limit  is 
115  percent  of  the  public  housing  level  In 
the  area  for  Initial  occupancy,  plus  $300  per 
minor  child  For  the  remaining  20  percent 
of  the  funds  authorized  the  Income  limit  Is 
90  percent  of  the  maximum  level  established 
under  the  below  market  interest  rate  pro- 
pram  in  the  area,  plus  $300  per  minor  child. 

The  conlerence  Bubstitute  also  requires  an 
annual  report  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  on  how  the  subsidy  program  Is 
ciperated  with  respect  to  the  Income  limits 
provided  In  the  conference  substitute. 

If  I  Deduction  for  rhildren. — The  Senate 
bill  contained  a  provision  not  In  the  House 
amendment  providing  a  $300  deduction  per 
minor  child  from  family  Income  for  purposes 
of  determining  monthly  payment  as  well  aa 
lnc<ime  eligibility 

The  conlerence  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  language 

Rcnf  supplements:  percent  of  income 
payable 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  In  the  Senate  bill  requiring  a  pay- 


ment of  20  percent  of  Income  (existing  law 
requires  25  percent  of  Income)  The  confer- 
ence substitute  retains  the  25  percent  re- 
quirement in  existing  law  but  permits  a  de- 
duction from  income  ol  J300  per  minor 
child. 

Public  housing 

la)  Number  of  units  per  uruclurc  in 
leased  section  Z23  ho  using. --The  House 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  would  have  limited  eligible 
units  in  a  single  structure  to  the  lesser  of 
(a)  10  units  or  10  percent,  whichever  is 
greater,  or  (b)  50  percent  of  the  units  In  the 
structure.  No  such  provision  is  contained  In 
the  conference  substitute. 

(b)  Tenant  services. —The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  not  in  the  House  amend- 
ment which  authorized  grants  to  local  hous- 
ing authorities  to  provide  tenant  services 
with  an  authorized  limit  on  appropriations 
of  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and  $40 
million  in  fiscal  year  1970  The  conference 
substitute  authorizes  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1970 
and  list*  the  types  of  services  to  be  covered. 

The  list  Is  that  contained  in  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  two  changes.  The  com- 
mittee-reported bill  stated  that  "the  term 
•tenant  services'  includes  (without  being 
limited  to)  the  following  services  and  activ- 
ities." The  parenthetic  phrase  "without  be- 
ing limited  to"  has  been  stricken  in  the  con- 
ference substitute.  The  committee-reported 
bill  also  Included  in  the  list  of  eligible  ac- 
tivities a  reference  to  "Intertenant  activities" 
which  has  been  sUlcken  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

TITU:     III PEDERAL     HOUSING     ADMINISTRATION 

INSURANCE    OPERATIONS 

Supplemental  loans  for  multi family  projects 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  ap- 
plying to  a  supplemental  loan  the  labor 
standards  provisions  "that  are  applicable  to  " 
the  section  under  which  the  original  mort- 
gage was  insured.  The  House  amendment  ap- 
plied the  labor  standard!  provisions  "without 
regard  to"  the  section  under  which  the  orig- 
inal mortgage  was  insured  The  conference 
substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate  bill. 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
construction  financed  by  these  loans  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  labor  standards  provi- 
sions of  section  212  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  that  are  applicable,  at  the  time  the  com- 
mitment to  insure  a  supplemental  loan  is 
Issued,  to  the  program  under  which  the 
mortgage  covering  the  project  or  facility  is 
insured.  This  would  mean  that  the  owner 
of  an  existing  FHA  multlfamily  project  wish- 
ing to  obtain  a  supplemental  loan  to  expand 
or  modernize  his  project  would  be  governed 
by  the  same  labor  standards  provisions  that 
would  govern  the  construction  of  a  new 
project  of  the  same  type. 

Term  of  Federal  Housing  Administration 

mortgages  for  land  development 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  giving  the  Secre- 
tary authority  to  extend  the  maturity  of 
land  development  mortgages  beyond  10  years 
If  he  determines  such  an  extension  warranted 
by  unusual  or  unforeseen  clrctmistances.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision. 

Equipment  in  nursing  homes,   jnortgage 

maturity 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion limiting  the  maturity  of  mortgages  cov- 
ering equipment  to  the  reasonable  use  ex- 
pectancy of  the  equipment.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  provision  and  none  Is  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report. 

Housing    in    outlying   areas 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision   Increasing    the    maximum    mortgage 
under  the  section  203(1)  program  from  $12.- 


500  to  $15,000.  The  Senate  bill  contained 
no  provision  The  conference  substitute  re- 
l^ilns  this  provision,  with  an  amendment 
providing  that  the  maximum  mcrtp-agc  le 
rai.sed  to  $13,500 
Notification   prrrciiuisitc   m  connrvSU'ii    u  :th 

local     gimriunrnl     for    section     'J'JUiln.i\ 

prtfjvcls 

llie  Hou.sc  aniendmeiit  conUiined  a  pro- 
vision requiring  tiie  Secretary  ol  HUD  t<J 
notify  .'I  hx-al  ^'overnmg  body  ot  a  proposed 
.section  221id|i3l  project,  requesting  a 
statement  ol  the  project's  Impact  on  local 
public  services  and  its  relationship  to  any 
li«allv  adopted  master  plans.  The  Senate 
bill  conliuned  no  provision,  and  no  such  pro- 
vision Is  ctjnuiined  in  the  conlerence  sub- 
stitute. 

Seasonal   homes 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  FHA  to  insure 
mortgagee  on  seasonal  homes  not  exceed- 
ing $15,000.  and  75  percent  of  the  appraised 
value,  on  an  acceptable  risk  basis,  taking 
into  consideration  the  economic  potential  ot 
the  area  and  the  effect  the  Insurance  f>n 
such  mortgages  would  have  on  the  avail- 
ability of   mortgage  credit  In   the   area 

The  Senate  bill  also  requires  that  proper 
steps  be  taken  to  preserve  the  natural  re- 
.sources  of  the  area  The  House  amendment 
contained  no  provision.  The  conference  re- 
port   contains    the    Senate    provision. 

TITLE    IV— NEW    COMMUNITIES 

Giiaronfces  for  financing  new  co7nmunity 
development 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision,  not 
in  the  House  bill,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  to  guarantee  bonds,  debentures, 
notes,  and  other  obligations  Issued  by  private 
new  community  developers  to  help  finance 
development   of    new    community    projects. 

The  maximum  guarantee  could  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  (a)  80  percent  of  the  Secretary  s 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  properly  upon 
completion  of  the  land  development,  or  (b) 
the  sum  of  75  percent  of  the  Secretary  s  esti- 
mate of  value  of  land  before  development 
and  90  percent  ol  his  estimate  of  actual  cost 
of  the  land  development. 

The  guarantee  could  not  exceed  $50  mil- 
lion for  any  single  new  development  and 
$250  million  aggregate  outstanding  principal 
obligation  at  any  one  time. 

Fees  and  charges  collected  by  the  Secretary 
will  be  depHjsited  in  a  revolving  fund  to  cov- 
er any  liabilities  under  guarantees.  In  addi- 
tion, full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  IE  pledged  to  payment  of  guarantees 
and  debentures  and  appropriations  to  cover 
program  operations  and  nonadminlstrailve 
expenses  and.  if  necessary  any  guarantee 
payments  are  authorized 

"The  provision  would  require  HUD  to  adopt 
requirements  encouraging  small  builders  to 
participate  in  new  community  projects. 

The  provision  would  authorize  supple- 
mental grants  to  States  and  localities  assist- 
ing new  community  development  with  basic 
water  and  sewer  and  open  space  projects. 
The  additional  grant  is  limited  to  20  percent 
of  cost  of  the  facility  and  requires,  if  sup- 
plementary grants  are  used,  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  housing  units  for  low  and 
moderate  income  persons  must  be  made  av.iil- 
able  through  such  development  project  iTo- 
U\l  Federal  grant  cannot  exceed  80  percent  of 
facility  cost.)  Appropriations  of  not  to  exceed 
$5  million  for  supplemental  grants  for  fiscal 
year  1969  and  not  to  exceed  $25  million  for 
fiscal  year  1970  would  be  authorized. 

Sections  of  this  title  also  require  cost  cer- 
tifications in  connection  with  a  land  develop- 
ment project  and  authorize  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  the  transactions  of 
developers  whose  obligations  are  guaranteed 
pursuant  to  this  title. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  provision  wth  a  modification  restrict- 
ing the  GAO  audits  to  transactions  related 
to  new   community  xinde/takings. 
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TITLI  v        tTIBAN  RBN«W*[. 

Ertm'trm  of  rrhabititation  ranti  to  prop- 
erty located  tnttridf  wban  r>-nr>r<H  and 
i~ode  mforr^'mmt  orroi 

The  3«nat«  bill  rontalned  a  provision  au- 
thorizing granu  under  lertlon  115  of  the 
Houfllnn  At-t  of  1949  K-)  pr"p«Tty  l-x-nted  in 
Atx  ar*»  certified  by  a  ..ical  KovernlnK  body 
na  containlnn  a  substantial  mimber  "f  struc- 
ture* in  need  of  repairs  and  improvementu: 
aUo  the  locality  must  have  the  workable  pro- 
gram and  the  area  must  be  scheduled  for 
rehablUtaUon  or  code  enforcement  within  a 
reaaonable  Ume.  and  repairs  '..>  property  mu*t 
b«  conaUtent  with  such  pl.»ns  The  House 
ameodment  contained  a  provision  requiring 
that  such  property  be  located  in  an  area  cer- 
tified by  a  local  governing  iKKly  iw  contain- 
ing a  substanUal  number  of  structures  lu 
need  of  rehabilitation  The  conference  re- 
port contains  the  Senate  provision  with  a 
requirement  that  the  .irea  be  definitely 
planned  '  for  rehabilitation  or  code  enforce- 
ment 

The  House  jimendmen'.  also  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  grants  for  property  de- 
termlne<t  to  be  uninsurable  after  inspection 
un«er  tbe- PAIR  plan  where  located  m  an 
area  which  has  a  substantial  number  of 
properties  in  need  of  rehablUtatiou  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  provision  The  con- 
ference report  retalna  the  House  provision, 
with  an  amendment  providing  that  such 
properties  wl'.;  be  eligible  regardless  of  locn- 
f  ion 

Dupoiition   o/     .rbari    ',--u-'.,a:    iJid 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in   the  Senate  bill  authorizing  the 
disposition  of  urban  renewal  property  nt  fair 
value   to   private  developers    iln   addition  to 
nonprofit  groups,    limited   dividend   corpora- 
tions  and  public  organizations  eligible  under 
existing  law)    The  conference  substitute  re- 
talna  the   House   provision   with   -in   amend- 
ment directing  the  Secretary  to  assure  that 
the  benefit  of  this  provision  goes  to  the  home 
buyer  rather  than  to  the  private  developer. 
Re AioOuitanon  loan  prugram 
Both  the  H-iuse  .ind  Senate  bills  broadened 
eligibility  for  rehabilitation  loans  under  sec- 
tion .312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to  .ireas 
outside    urban    renewal    and    code    enforce- 
ment     rhe    rienate    bill    required    that    such 
areas  contain  a  substantial  number  o(  struc- 
tures in  need  of  reh.ibllltatlon.  that  tne  areas 
be  scheduled  for  rehabiUution    >r  code  en- 
forf-ement    within    a    reasonable    -ime,     that 
the    rehabilitation    be    consistent    with    the 
plan    that  'here  be  a  workable  prvram  cov- 
ering the  area,   .lud  that  the  property  be  in 
violation   of   local   codes     The   Hou.se   bill   re- 
quired   that    -he    irea    contain    a    subswntlal 
number  of  structures  m  net-d  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  that  the  propertv  required  -iubstan- 
lial     rehabilitation      The     r.,nfer<>r.'-e     report 
contains  the  Senate  provisir,n  with  ,<  require- 
ment  that   the   .irea   be     definitely    planned  ' 
for  rehabilitation  or  code  enforcement 

The  House  ;imendment  also  conUmed  a 
provision  authorizing  section  312  loans  f  jr 
property  determined  to  be  uninsurable  after 
inspection  tinder  the  FAIR  plan  where  lo- 
cated in  in  area  which  has  :•  svibatantlal 
niunber  of  properties  In  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provision. 
The  conference  report  ret'Jins  the  House  pro- 
vision with  an  amendment  providing  that 
such  properties  will  be  eligible  rejiurdless  of 
l.Dcatlon 

The  House  bill  also  Included  an  amend- 
ment not  m  the  Senate  bill  limiting  section 
312  rehabilitation  lo«na  to  persons  whose  in- 
come is  within  locally  applicable  section  221 
idliSl  BMIR  limits  The  conference  report 
retains  this  provision  with  an  amendment 
limiting  this  reatriciion  to  residenual  loans 
md  exempting  urban  renewal  and  ci<le  en- 
forcement projects  now  receiving  financial 
ai.iistance   under   title   I   of    the   Housing   Act 


of  1949  which  contemplate  the  'ise  of  these 
loans. 

Iitr'im  o'tufj'vre  /o'  f^hghtrd  area$ 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  House  amendment  authorizing  the 
use  of  up  to  t20  million  a  year  of  the  regular 
urban  renewal  authorization  U)  as«lst  K<al- 
Itlea  in  alleviating  harmful  conditions  in 
slum  and  blighted  areas  where  urban  re- 
newal or  code  enforcement  activities  are 
planned  but  .lome  Immediate  action  Is  needed 
until  those  activities  can  be  begun  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision with  a  reduction  in  the  dollar  amount 
to  J15  million 


L<r,    and    moderate   mrome   )iousing   in   rcii- 
deritial  areas 
The  senate  bill  contained  a   provision  re- 
quiring that  a  majority  nt  housing  unlu  in 
urban  renewal  areas  to  be  developed  for  pre- 
dominately   residential    uses    be   for    low   and 
moderate  income  families  The  House  amend- 
ment  required    that   a   majority   of   housing 
unlLs    in    each    community  s    urban    renewal 
projects    to    be   developed    lor    predominately 
residential  uses  be  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come   families    and   that    at    Icist   20   percent 
<if    the    total   units   in   such   projecu   in   each 
comniunltv   be  t  >r   low   income   !amllles     I'he 
conference    substitute    contains    the    Houf! 
provision    with    authority    lor    the   Secretary 
to   waive  the  requirement  of   20  percent  lor 
low    income    families    where    he    determines 
that  this  is  not  needed    In  any  case  in  which 
the  Secretary  exercised   this   waiver  author- 
ity   he  would  be  required  by  the  conference 
substitute    to    report    on    his    action    to    the 
Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Workable  p'oyroTn  /cr-  Indian  fibrs 
The    House    amendment   contained    .i    pro- 
vision   not   in    the   Senate    bill   deferring   the 
effective  date  for  meeUng   the   code  enforce- 
ment  requirement  of   the   workable  program 
in   the  case   of   Indian   tribes   until   January 
1     1969    The   conference   >ub8tltute  contains 
the  House  provision  but  extends  the  date  to 
January   1.  1970 

Property   damage    by   limestone   quarry    Mib- 
stdence 


Tlie  House  amendment  roiuained  a  pro- 
vision permitting  urban  renewal  project  pay- 
ment of  unreduced  value  upon  acquisition 
of  property  damaged  by  limestone  quarry 
subsidence  There  was  no  similar  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  none  Is  contained  in 
the  conference  report 

TIT1.E  VI-    t  RBAN    ft  ANN  I.N  G   AND  f  ACII.mFS 

Compretienstie  planning 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
making  eligible  for  planning  granu  under 
section  701  grant  program  the  \anous  re- 
gional conimlaaioni  established  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  The  Hoitse  amendment  con- 
tained no  provision  The  conference  report 
contains  the  Senate  language 
Cvni'iltation  utih.  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce 
The  Senate  bill  contained  .-x  provision  re- 
quiring the  secretary  of  HL'D  to  coiisult 
with  the  Secreury  of  Commerce  before  ap- 
proval of  .my  planning  grant  which  In- 
cludes any  part  of  an  economic  development 
district,  and  also  permits  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  technical  assistance 
m  the  establishment  of  districts  and  their 
planning  The  House  amendment  contains 
no  such  language  The  conference  report 
contains  the  senate  language 

Implementation  o/  planning 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision which  provides  that  grants  to  coun- 
cils of  governments  may  be  u.sed  for  Imple- 
ment ition  of  plans  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  provi&ion  The  conference  report 
.-v.niain»  the  House  language  The  conXerees 
wiih  to  state  that  none  of  tlieae  grant  fuudJ 


used  for  the  ImplemsnUtlon  of  plans  may  be 
used  for  construction. 

Water  and  tever  program 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision Increasing  the  authorization  for  water 
and  sewer  f  icUltles  program  to  $500  million 
for  e.xch  of  fiscal  years  1988  and  1969  The 
Senate  bill  provided  an  additional  •US  mil- 
lion for  f\scal  year  1970  The  conference  re- 
port authorizes  an  increase  to  »350  million 
for  P.scal  year  1969  and  $115  million  for  l!t70 
Repeal  of  1966  provision  jor  coordination  o/ 
Federal    aidn   i>i    metrcypolitan   areas 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion repealing  section  204  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  I96«  which  provides  for  review  by  nn 
areawlde  planning  body  of  applications  under 
certain  Federal  programs  There  Is  no  such 
provision  In  the  Senate  bill  and  none  Is  con- 
Uiined  In  the  conference  substitute. 

TTTLB     vn — C«»AN     MASS    TRANSrF 

Extension  of  emergency  program. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  ex- 
tending the  emergency  program  from  No- 
vember 1.  1968  to  July  1.  1970.  The  House 
amendment  extended  Uie  program  to  October 
1,  1969  The  conference  report  contali^  the 
Senate  l.inguage 

TITLE     VIII— SECONDARY     MO«TCAG«     MA«KET 

Debt  to  capital  ratio 
Ihe  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  per 
mating  the  Secret*ry  of  HUD  to  fix  the  debt 
to  capital  raUo  at  a  figure  higher  than  the 
present  limit  of  fllteen  times  the  sum  of  1'.^ 
capital,  surplus,  and  reserves.  The  Hou.-.e 
amendment  conUlned  a  provision  permit- 
ting the  Board  of  Directors  to  set  the  deb: 
to  caplal  ratio  Instead  of  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  The  conference  report  conUlns  the 
Senate  language 

G.V.Vf-4  guaranteed  srcurxtxr^ 
The     Senate     bill     contained     a     provision 
making  It  [)o«isible  for  savings  and  loan  as- 
SLK:iations  and  banks  to  issue  and  sell  GNMA 
guaranteed    .securiues     The    House    amend- 
ment   contained    no    provision.    The    confer- 
ence   report    conuUns    the    Senate    language 
rnxs  X — avRAL  housing 
Labor  standards 
•Pie    House   .imendment  contained   a   pro- 
vision    requiring     labor    standards     of     the 
Davis-Bacon   Act  to  be  applied  In  all  hous- 
ing   constructed    for    rural    trainees    where 
eight  or  more  units  are  Involved   The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  provision  and  none  Is  con- 
t  lined  in  the  conference  report. 

rlTLE     XI        NATIONAL     INSfRANCK     DEVrLOPMtM 
PSOCRAM 

Operation  of  the  program 
The  conference  substitute  generally  coii- 
forms  to  the  House  provisions  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Insurance  Develop- 
ment Program  Tlie  Senate  bill  Included  .i 
provision  not  Included  In  the  House  bill  fni 
;in  Executive  DlrecU^r  to  administer  the  pro- 
pram  In  place  of  this,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute provides  tor  a  Federal  Insurance 
Admlnlstnitor  at  executive  level  IV.  viiio  will 
tie  res^x.nslble  for  both  this  progn\m  and  the 
tl.->.xl  Insurance  pri>gram  provided  for  In  title 
XIII  of  the  bill  Also,  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  definition  of  'essential  prop- 
ertv insurance  would  be  approved  both  by 
the  Stale  insurance  authority  and  the  Sec- 
retary The  conference  substitute  requires 
approval    by    the    State    Insurance   authority 

onlv 

FAIR  plans 

Both  bills  required  as  a  condition  of  n- 
insurance  that  participating  companies  com- 
ply with  FAIR  plans  designed  U)  assure  the 
property  owners  of  f.tlr  access  to  Insurance 
re<iiiiremenis  The  conference  substitute  In- 
clude* a  provision  not  in  the  House  bill  th.it 
Uie  FAIR  plains  must  be  administered  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  State  Insurance  au- 
thority Both  bills  provided  that  reinsurance 
villi  not  be  available  following  notification 
that  the  Secretary  has  found  that  programs 
other  than  the  PAIR  plans  are  needed  but 
have  not  been  Implemented.  The  conference 
MibsUtute  Includes  a  provision  not  In  the 
House  bill  requiring  the  Secretary  to  consult 
with  State  insurance  authorities  In  making 
this  determination.  The  conference  sub- 
.stitute  also  provides  that  the  Secretary  must 
request  the  views  of  the  State  Insurance  au- 
thority before  denying  reinsurance  to  an  In- 
surer on  the  grounds  that  he  Is  not  fully 
piu-Uclpatlng  in  the  FAIR  plan  pool  or  other 
jirograiru 

Studies 

Both  bills  authorized  various  studies  in 
connection  with  the  Insurance  program.  The 
Senate  bill  directed  that  these  studies  be 
made  In  cooperation  with  State  insurance 
authoj-itles.  while  the  House  bill  made  this 
optional.  The  conference  stibstitute  directs 
c>)operatlon  with  State  authorities  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible. 

General  powers 

The  conference  siibetltute  includes  a  pro- 
vision contained  In  the  Senate  bill  but  not  in 
the  House  bill,  requiring  that  In  Issuing  rules 
and  regulations  the  Secretary  must  consult 
with  the  Advisory  Board  provided  for  in  this 
title. 

Financing 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  authorized 
Treasury  borrowing  to  meet  the  Federal  com- 
mitment under  this  program.  The  Senate  bill 
placed  no  limitation  on  this  borrowing,  while 
the  Hotise  bill  limited  It  to  $150  million  or 
such  further  sums  as  may  be  determined  by 
congressional  Joint  resolution.  The  confer- 
ence report  limits  the  borrowing  to  $250 
million  and  such  further  sums  as  may  be 
authorized  by  Joint  resolution. 
Disaster  relief 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions  not 
Included  In  the  House  bill  amending  section 
7ib)(l)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  section 
101(c)  (2)  |K)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1949,  and  section  203(b) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  make  clear 
that  their  provisions  apply  in  case  of  riot  or 
civil  disorder,  and  further  providing  that  no 
person  convicted  of  a  felony  during  the  riot 
or  civil  disorder  shall  be  permitted  to  benefit 
from  the  disaster  relief  laws  of  the  United 
States.  The  conference  substitute  Included 
the  Senate  provisions,  but  places  a  1-year 
limit  on  the  prohibition  on  disaster  relief  to 
persoi;*  convicted  of  felonies. 

Cancellation  of  insurance 

It  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  tlie 
conference  that  a  number  of  existing  insur- 
ance policies  covering  inner  city  properties 
have  been  canceled  since  the  April,  1968  dis- 
orders. Presumably  many  of  these  cancella- 
tions were  due  to  the  unavailability  of  rein- 
surance for  riot  Ices.  The  conference  expects 
that  policies  canceled  for  this  reason  will  be 
reinstated  as  soon  as  reinsurance  under  this 
title  becomes  available,  without  waiting  for 
Implementation  of  the  FAIR  plana,  and  that 
the  Secretary  shall  encourage  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  the  acceptance  of  re- 
quests for  reinstatement  of  such  Insurance. 

TTTL*   Xin — NATIONAl.    FLOOD    INSURANCB 

Extension  of  coverage 
The  Senate  bill  gave  the  Secretary  of  HTJD 
discretionary  authority  to  extend  flood  In- 
surance coverage  to  multlfamlly  residential 
properties.  larger  business,  farm,  nonprofit, 
and  public  property.  The  House  bill  (which 
authorlxed  Initial  coverage  of  smaller  busi- 
nesses) authorized  the  Secretary  to  make 
recommendAtlona  to  Congress  for  extended 
coverage  but  did  not  empower  the  Secretary 
to  act.  The  conference  substitute  restores  the 
Hotise  proTlslon  on  initial  coverage  of  smaller 
buslneeses  and  contains  the  Senate  provision 
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giving  the  Secretary  discretionary  authority 
to  extend  coverage. 

Financing 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  same  gen- 
eral Treasury  borrowing  nuthorlty  provided 
in  the  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956 
(Which  limits  borrowing  to  $500  million  plus 
stich  additional  sums  as  the  President  may 
authorize).  The  House  bill  limited  this  au- 
thority to  $150  million  and  rescinded  the 
unused  portion  of  the  Federal  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  authority.  The  conference  substi- 
tute limits  the  borrowing  to  $250  million  and 
rescinds  the  balance  of  the  1956  authority. 
National  flood  ijisurance  fund 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  establish  In  the  Treasury  a  fund  to  pay 
insurance  claims  as  r.ecess.iry  to  make  pre- 
mium equalization  payments  and  to  p.iy  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  The  House  provision 
is  similar  except  that  it  did  not  provide  for 
payment  of  administrative  expenses.  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate 
provision. 

Federal  operation  of  the  program 
In  the  event  that  the  alternative  federally 
operated  program  were  undertaken,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  authorized  the  Secretary  to  operate 
the  program  through  Uie  facilities  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  utilizing  personnel 
of  HUD  and  any  other  executive  agency  (and 
through  Insurance  companies,  agentr  brok- 
ers, and  organizations  as  fiscal  agents).  The 
House  bill  was  similar  except  it  had  no  ex- 
pressed provision  authorizing  the  use  of 
HUD  or  other  executive  agency  employees. 
Tlie  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  provision. 

Effective  date 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Hotise  bill  making  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  effective  120  days  after  enact- 
ment unless  the  Secretary  extends  the  date 
to  a  maximum  of  180  days.  The  conference 
substitute  Includes  the  Senate  provision. 

TITX-K    XIV INTERSTATK    LAND    BALES 

This  title  Includes  title  Xin  of  the  Senate 
bin  with  two  amendments.  "The  Interstate 
Land  Sales  Full  Disclosure  Act"  requires  de- 
velopers and  promoters  selling  or  leasing  50  or 
more  unimproved  lots  pursuant  to  a  common 
promotional  plan  to  file  a  registration  state- 
ment, called  a  "statement  of  record"  with 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  statement  of  record  must  disclose 
all  material  and  legal  information  relating  to 
the  property.  The  purpose  of  full  disclosure 
Is  to  deter  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  land  by  use 
of  the  malls  or  other  channels  of  interstate 
commerce  through  misrepresentation  of  ma- 
terial facts  relating  to  the  property.  A  prop- 
erty report,  which  would  Include  part  of  the 
statement  of  record,  must  be  submitted  to 
the  purchaser  who  may  revoke  the  contract 
If  It  Is  not  submitted.  He  may  also  revoke  the 
contract  within  48  hours  after  signing  if  the 
report  was  submitted  within  48  hours  before 
the  signing.  The  revocation  authority  does 
not  apply  where  the  purchaser  has  received 
the  report  and  Inspected  the  lot  and  so 
ncknowledges  such  by  signature. 

The  conference  substitute  adopted  all  the 
e.xemptlons  contained  in  the  Senate  bill  with 
one  exception:  Section  1403(a)  1 10)  provides 
that,  absent  any  purpose  to  evade  the  pro- 
visions of  the  title,  the  sale  or  lease  of  real 
estate  is  exempt  where  the  purchaser  or  his 
or  her  spouse  has  personally  inspected  the 
lot  purchased.  However,  to  gain  the  exemp- 
tion, the  real  estate  must  be  free  and  clear  of 
liens,  encumbrances,  and  adverse  claims.  The 
latter  terms  are  not  intended  to  include  prop- 
erty reservations  which  land  developers  com- 
monly convey  or  dedicate  to  local  agencies  or 
public  utilities  and  do  not  include  taxes 
and  assessments  which  constitute  liens  on 
the  property  before  they  are  due  and  payable. 
Notwithstanding    the    specific    exemptions 


contained  in  section  1403.  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  has  the  discretion 
i.)  exempt  sales  which  would  be  technically 
covered  but  are  intrastate  or  almost  entirely 
intrastate  m  n.iture.  An  example  v.ould  be 
wheie  a  lew  out-of -State  purchasers  buy  lots 
only  bemt;  ottered  fir  sale  within  the  State  ol 
•he  land's  location  or  In  nearby  communities. 
The  bill  also  contains  provisions  directing 
the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with  Stales  which 
have  comparable  disclosure  and  registration 
laws.  The  secretary  may  accept  fi^r  filing,  the 
rt-v'istratlon  slAlement  required  by  such  State 

I.i'.V 

Unless  the  Secretary  finds  material  error  lu 
the  Et.aument  of  record  the  latter  becomes 
eifeciive  upon  the  30th  day  ftjllcwing  filing. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  file  suits  to 
enjoin  the  sale  of  lots  In  violation  of  title 
XIV;  and  appropriate  relief,  including  dam- 
ages, is  provided  purchasers  of  lots  who  are 
victimized  because  of  fraud  or  material  mis- 
representallcn  in  the  required  disclosures. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
this  title  will  be  etfecUve  270  days  alter  en- 
actment, ratlier  than  180  days  after  enact- 
ment as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 

1  rriE  XV — MORTGAGE  INSURANCE  FOR  NONPROFIT 
HOSPITALS 

.Vortgage  insurance  for  existing  liospitals 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vUion  permitting  the  insurance  of  a  mortgage 
to  provide  permanent  financing  or  refinanc- 
ing of  existing  iiidebtedness  lor  a  hospital 
lacking  permanent  financing  if  construction 
was  completed  after  1965  and  before  the  date 
of  enactment.  The  Senate  bill  did  not  con- 
tain tills  provision.  The  conference  report 
retains  the  House  language  with  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  mortgage  Insurance  not 
exceeding  $20  million  at  any  one  time  will  be 
available  for  this  provision. 

Equipment  viortgagc 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion providing  that  the  maturity  of  a  mort- 
gage covering  equipment  could  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  use  expectancy  ol  the  equipment. 
There  is  no  such  provision  In  the  Senate  bill, 
and  none  is  contained  in  the  conference 
report. 

TITLE  XVI — TEN  YEAR  HOUSING  PROGRAM  — 
HOUSING  COALS  AND  ANNUAL  HOUSING 
REPORT 

Declaration  of  purpose 
The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  the  Congress  finds  that  the  Na- 
tion's housing  supply  is  not  Increasing  rap- 
Idly  enough  to  meet  the  national  housing 
goal — the  "realization  as  soon  as  feasible,  of 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American  family"; 
the  Congress  reaffirms  this  goal  and  deter- 
mines that  it  should  be  met  within  the  next 
decade  by  the  construction  or  rehabilitauon 
of  26  million  housing  units  including  6  mil- 
lion for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families. 
The  conference  report  contains  the  House 
language  with  an  amendment  that  states 
that  this  goal  should  be  substantially 
achieved  within  the  next  decade. 
Report    outlining    plan 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  section  adding 
new  provisions  to  the  housing  l;iws  requir- 
ing the  President  to  submit  a  report,  not 
later  than  January  15.  1969,  contaimng  a  10- 
year  plan  for  the  national  housing  needs, 
along  with  legislative  recommendations  for 
fulfilling  these  needs.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  provision.  The  conference 
report  contains  the  Senate  language. 
Periodic  reports 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  re- 
quiring annual  reports  to  be  made  by  the 
President  on  January  15,  1970,  and  on  each 
.sicceediiig  year  through  1978  showing  the 
progress  made  under  the  plan  and  the  reasons 
why.  if  any.  the  goal;  set  forth  In  the  plan 
have  not  been  reached  along  with  the  esti- 
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m.«te?i  nf  the  need  for  the  following  ye:>r  The 
House  amendment  contained  a  provision  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  HUD  to  submit  an- 
nually to  the  President  .ind  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  ii  report  containing  an 
estimate  of  the  number  <.A  standard  housing 
units  produced  in  the  preceding  year  the 
number  of  such  units  produced  for  low-  and 
moderate- income  families  his  iissessment  of 
whether  the  10-year  housing  goal  Is  being 
met,  hlfl  recommendation  of  the  current  An- 
nual goal,  iind  his  recommendations  of  the 
legislative  and  administrative  actions  re- 
quired to  .ichieve  the  10-year  housing  goal. 
The  conference  report  contains  the  Senate 
Imguage  with  iin  amendment  re<iu!ring  the 
Secretary  i.f  HUD  to  submit  his  legislative 
recommendations  and  the  administrative  ac- 
tions required  to  achieve  the  10-vear  housing 
goal  The  conference  report  also  rnntained  an 
amendment  providing  that  tunds  available 
tur  'Studies  of  housing  markets  and  credit  as 
authorized  by  section  301  of  the  Hou">ing  Act 
194fl  and  section  602iai  the  Housing  Act  of 
nee  ^hall  be  available  ti>r  expenses  of  the 
commission  established  by  Public  Law  9&-301 
including  the  report  required  to  be  rendered 
trj  such  commission 

~  "ttTUEXVlI — MISCELLANEOUS 

Advances  tn  technology 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing research  contracts  lor  periods  of 
up  to  4  years  instead  of  the  presently  au- 
thorized 2-vear  period  The  House  bill  limited 
contracts  'ji  t  vears  The  conference  substi- 
tute conforms  l*i  the  Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  also  directed  the  se<.-re- 
t.u-y  to  require  to  the  ereatest  extent  feasible 
employment  of  new  and  unproved  technology 
in  programs  administered  by  HUD  This  pro- 
vision which  was  not  m  the  House  bill  is 
included  m  the  conference  substitute 
Housing  tor  tfie  elderly 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision amending  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  pre- 
vailing wage  requirements  on  the  direct  loan 
proftram  for  housing  (or  the  elderly  to  permit 
wa^er  of  trese  re<iuirements  only  where  per- 
sons lnvolv.*<l  donate  their  services  without 
any  compensation  There  was  no  comparable 
provision  in  the  Senate  bill  and  n<.ine  is  con- 
t.ilned  in  tf.e  conference  fubslitute 

The  House  bill  authorized  rehnancing  of 
FHA  section  231  housing  for  the  elderly 
projects  where  commitments  were  issued 
pruir  to  July  1  1967.  under  the  section  202 
direct  loaji  program  for  the  elderly  There 
was  no  conipiwable  provision  In  the  Senate 
bin  and  none  Is  cont»ilned  In  the  conference 
iubstitute. 

Savtngi  and  loan  industry 

Ini  i-Htmt'nC  autnoTitt/  lur  Federal  .<aii'i5»  and 

loans 

(ai  The  House  amendment  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  Federal  s<ivings  and 
loan  associations  to  invest  in  loans  secured 
by  investments  m  which  the  association  has 
.statutory  authority  to  invest  directly  The 
Senate  bill  contained  a  similar  provision  au- 
thorizing Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  invest  in  loans  to  federally  super- 
vised financial  institutions  secured  by  in- 
vestments m  which  the  association  has 
direct  authority  to  invest  The  conference 
report  contains  the  Senate  language  with  an 
amendment  authorizing  such  loans  to  any 
broker  or  dealer  registered!  with  the  Secu- 
rities and   Exchange   fonmiisslon 

lb)  The  Senate  bill  ronuiined  a  provxAii>n 
not  in  the  Hoiuse  ameiutment  autJionzLng 
lederal  savings  and  loan  .u>3«<.lrttion«  to  In- 
vest up  to  1  of  astets  in  AID  guaranty  lotuia 
to  developing  countries  outside  of  Latin 
Amencii  The  conference  substitute  contains 
the  Seiiate  provision. 

(ci  The  senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
not  m  tJie  House  amendment  authorizing 
savings  and  loan  associations  to  make  loans 
not   exceeding   «6  000   to   finance   new   struc- 


tures related  to  residential  uses    Conference 
substitute  contains  the  Senate  provision 

id»  Tiie  House  amendment  contained  a 
provision  authorizing  loans  not  exceeding 
«5.000  for  equipping  real  property  The  c<m- 
ference  substitute  retains  this  provision  but 
It  Is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that  the 
term  equipping'  refers  to  fixtures  attached 
Ui  the  realty 
Autlionty  for  sanngf  ii'id   /oani   to  roi.?«' 

capifaJ 
The  Hr»use  amendment  mntalned  a  provi- 
sion authorizing  federal  savings  and  Umn  as- 
si.>ciatlons  to  raise  c;\pital  in  the  form  of 
savings  deposit*  or  other  accounts  or  to  bor- 
row or  Issue  bonds  or  other  securities  The 
c->nfprence  substitute  Includes  this  provision 
but  It  is  tiie  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
any  debentures  or  other  debt  instruments 
ivsued  under  thl-s  authority  should  always  be 
subordinated  Ui  the  withdrawable  or  face 
v.ilue  of  savings  accounts  authorized  under 
section  SibMli  I'f  the  Home  Owners'  loan 
Act  of  1933  Such  obllgation.s  would  ni>i  be 
eligible  for  msuriuice  and  It  Is  expected  that 
the  Board  will  require  sellers  c  f  uny  such 
instruments  Ui  make  full  discli«ure  to  pur- 
rhiisers  consistently  with  the  requirements 
of  Pedemi  securities  laws 

Federal  Reiervr  Act 
The  Senate  bill  contiuned  a  provision : 
ill    changing   the  present  24-month  Limit 
on  construction  loans  ttJ  36  montJis. 

l2i  permuting  national  banks  to  continue 
to  purchiise  participatii>ns  in  existing  mort- 
gages, and 

i3  I  providing  that  loans  by  national  banks 
shall  not  be  considered  real  estate  loans 
where  a  bank  looks  primarily  lor  rcpavment 
out  of  income  of  borrowers  or  securltv  other 
than  real  estate  even  though  a  bank  take  a 
mortgage  on  real  estate  as  atidltional  secu- 
rity for  loan. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  provi- 
sion The  <'onference  report  contains  the 
Senate  language 

Corporate  status  ol  low  rent  public  housing 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  amendment  eliminating  the 
present  cori>orate  status  of  HUDs  public 
hoiLsmg  entitv  and  providing  lor  the  retire- 
ment of  that  entity's  »1  million  capital  stock 
The  c inference  substitute  Includes  the  Sen- 
ate provision 

Special  studies  ol  taving^  and  loan  uxdustry 
The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  ex- 
tending for  one  year,  until  1969.  a  study  of 
the  savings  and  loan  industry  authorized  by 
The  Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  cif  1966  The  Hf'Use  amendment  con- 
tained no  provision  The  (oiilerence  report 
conuiins  the  Senate  l.uiguage 

The  Trust  Territory  ol  the  Pacific  Islands 
I'he  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  in- 
cluding the  l^ust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  in  the  definition  of  the  term  United 
States  thereby  extending  the  provisions  of 
ihe  Small  Business  Act  to  such  Territory 
The  House  contained  no  provision  The  con- 
ference report  Contains  the  Senate  language 
Wright  Pat. man 

Will  lAM   A     BARaKTT 
t  EuNuR  K     SUt-I.lVAN. 

Hknry  S    Ri;uss. 
1  Hi'MA.s  L   Ashley. 
Wn.lIAM    S     MooRHCAO, 
Wll  1  lAM   H    WICNAUL. 
FU'Bt.NlEP     DWYOi, 
(  .  \Kil^     UROWN. 

tlurujv  •  •  .  'I  r    •■  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  PATMAN  dm  ink'  tlic  reading) 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
in  vu'w  oi  the  fact  that  the  conference 
report  on  this  bill  was  piuited  in  the 
Record  of  today,  at  panes  2:^636  to  23682. 
that  further  reading'  be  dispensed  with 

The  SPKAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reservii.j 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  .slia;: 
not  have  to  object.  I  assume  the  tentlr- 
man  will  tiike  adequate  time  to  exphii:. 
the  chaiues  that  were  made  in  the  b.ll 

Mr  PATMAN  Yes.  sir  Within  the 
liiiiitatioris  allowed  for  debate. 

Mr  CiROSS  And  yield  for  sonio 
questions 

The  SPF„\KER  I.s  there  objection  I  i 
the  request  of  the  t'entleman  from 
Texas'' 

There  was  no  objwtion 
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CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  ol  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPF:AKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  ol  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
foUowint;  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names 

I  Roll  No  286 1 

Anderson,  Flood  Kupfermau 

Tcnn.  Fulton.  Tenn  Landrum 

Ashley  f.alLagher  Long.  Lii. 

Blanton  (ireen.  Oreit.  MrEwen 

Molting  ilulXjeJ  Mathias,  Calif 

farter  (lurney  Moore 

Cederbert*  Halleck  O  Hara,  HI. 

t'eiler  H.iniia  Podell 

Clark  H.iii.s«-n.  Idaho  liarick 

Cowger  Mawkli.w  Resnick 

C*uniiliii.-ham  HaVs  Rhodes.  Pa 

I>ent  Heb«Tt  Rivers 

Digt^s  Htrloiikt  Snyder 

Dole  Holifleld  Stuckcy 

Dow  Holland  SulUv.in 

Kdwarrt"  La.  Jacobs  Teague.  It'x 

Kiibcrg  Johnaon.  Pa.  Tuck 

Kvii:s.  I.nn  Karsten  Wltr^'ins 

Pino  Klrwan 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Al- 
HERT'  On  this  roUcall.  378  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
With. 

C0NFERF:NCE  report  on  S  34'j7. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF   1968 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
hour 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
niy.self  s'uch  lime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
S.  3497.  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968.  which  is  now  before 
the  Hou.se.  authorizes  several  Important 
new  programs  and  makes  numerous 
amendments  to  existing  law.  Naturally. 
in  an  omnibus  proposal  of  this  scope  a 
great  number  of  differences  between  the 
two  houses  can  be  expected.  About  159 
items  were  considered  during  the  5  days 
of  conference  Many  of  these  were  jninor 
or  technical,  others  represented  differ- 
ent, out  not  conflicting  approaches.  As 
the  statement  of  managers  indicates,  we 
weie  able  to  maintain  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  significant  House  posi- 
tions The  House  receded  on  57  items  and 
the  Senate  receded  on  102  items. 

Titles  I  and  II  of  the  conference  re- 
port contain  the  heart  of  our  housing  as- 
sistance   for    lower    income    families — 


tlirough  homeownershlp  and  rental 
l'.ou5ing.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
controversial  items  considered  for  the 
i.^w  homeownershlp  and  rental  assis- 
Miice  program  is  what  maximum  in- 
i  line  limit  would  be  established  for  eli- 
j;:bility  under  these  programs.  Both 
b  jdies  have  tried  to  assure,  through  sta- 
nr.oiy  restrictions,  that  assistance  is  di- 
:  ct?d  to  the  neediest  families.  The 
House  guidelines  are  substantially  in- 
c  irporated  in  the  report,  with  modifica- 
t.ons  which  I  believe  perfect  the  intent 
tf  the  House. 

rhe  House  formula  restricted  eligibil- 
ity to  families  whose  incomes  were  not 
in"  excess  of  130  percent  of  the  hmits  for 
continued  occupancy  in  public  housing 
ciAcllings.  The  conference  report  modi- 
fies this  formula  by  generally  lowering 
tac  basic  income  limits  that  will  apply 
to  the  use  of  80  percent  of  the  funds.  The 
formula  worked  out  by  your  conferees  is 
b.i.sed  on  135  percent  of  the  much  lower 
income  limits  for  initial  occupancy  in 
public  housing  dwellings  and  makes  an 
a.lowance  of  $300  for  each  minor  child. 
Many  Members  have  indicated,  how- 
c'.er.  that  in  their  districts  because  of 
viry  high  construction  costs  and  other 
f  .u'tors  a  restrictive  income  formula  that 
1.-,  generally  valid  would  be  unfair.  The 
bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  contained  an 
exception  to  permit  up  to  20  percent  of 
i!.e   contract   fimds   to   go   to   families 
wi.ose    Incomes   exceeded    the    formula 
l.niits.  The  conference  report  adopts  this 
exception,  but  with  an  important  change 
to  insure  that  assistance  is  still  directed 
to  i)ie  lowest  possible  income  levels.  This 
ciange  is  to  place  an  income  ceiling  on 
u  e  of  this  20-percent  exception  which 
c.d  not  appear  in  the  Senate  bUl.  Under 
i;:i>   conference  version,   the   maximum 
c  ilmg  under  this  exception  would  be  90 
percent  of  the  limits  for  occupancy  in  a 
2Jl<d'«3)     below-market    interest    rate 
project,  with  a  $300  allowance  for  each 
iMinor   child.   Also,   the   conference  re- 
joit  adds  a  requirement  that  a  prefer- 
t:.ce  must  be  given  to  families  with  tlie 
lowest  possible  incomes  who  can  afford 
t.e  housing. 

We  were  able  to  keep  four  out  of  five 
public  housing  provisions  appearing  in 
i..e  House  but  not  in  the  Senate  bill.  The 
S  iiate  conferees  insisted,  however,  on 
raaining  the  provision  on  tenant  serv- 
irv.i  which  was  not  included  in  the 
House-passed  bill.  We  did  obtain  agree- 
ment on  a  25 -percent  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  authorization  for  this 
loogram. 

Title  III  01  the  conference  rejjort 
iiuikes  various  amendments  to  Federal 
Hjusinpt  Administration  programs.  A 
Kjmber  of  relatively  minor  differences 
V.  ere  resolved,  some  in  favor  of  the  House 
I  I'ovisions  and  others  in  favor  of  the 
Senate  provisions. 

Title  IV  of  the  conference  report  au- 
iiioiizes  Federal  guaranties  of  bonds  to 
finance  new  community  development. 
While  there  had  been  no  similar  provi- 
sion ill  the  House  bill,  the  subject  had 
been  discussed  in  the  committee  and  the 
c>abcommittee  on  Housing  heard  testi- 
mony on  new  communities  earUer  this 
i  I'ar.  The  Senate  was  adamant  on  its  pro- 
vision which  holds  promise  for  relieving 
population  pressures  on  the  big  cities  in 
tiie  long  run. 


Title  V  of  the  conference  report  makes 
various  amendments  to  the  urban  renew- 
al program.  Most  of  the  differences  were 
resolved  In  favor  of  the  House  provisions. 
With  minor  modifications,  all  the  House 
provisions  relating  to  the  rehabilitation 
loan  program  were  ri'-irecd  upon.  These 
Include  generally  liniitinf^  rehabilitation 
loans  to  borrowers  whose  incomes  are 
within  221idi'3i  BMIR  limits,  author- 
izing annual  appropriations  of  $150  mil- 
lion through  June  30.  1973.  and  extend- 
ing loans  to  properties  which  are  deter- 
mined to  be  uninsurable  alter  an  inspec- 
tion under  the  national  insurance  devel- 
opment program. 

Title  V  also  includes  a  significant 
House  provision  requiring  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  housing  units  provided  in  each 
community's  new  residential  urban  re- 
newal areas  be  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  famiUes,  with  at  least  20  percent 
for  low-income  families.  However,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
waive  the  latter  ficrure  to  the  extent  that 
such  housing  is  not  needed.  In  order  that 
this  discretion  is  not  abused,  however,  a 
report  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committees  on  each  waiver  is  required. 
The  Senate  conferees,  however,  insisted 
on  their  provision  to  permit  grant  au- 
thority for  interim  assistance  for  blighted 
areas,  but  we  were  able  to  reduce  the 
authorization  from  $20  million  to  $15 
million. 

There  were  not  many  substantial  dif- 
ferences in  titles  \'I,  VII.  VIII,  IX.  and 
X  of  the  bill  and  all  but  a  few  of  the 
House  differences  were  retained.  For  the 
vei-y  important  water  and  sewer  srant 
proKram,  we  were  able  to  achieve  a  net 
increase  in  authorization  of  $265  mil- 
lion, as  opposed  to  an  increase  of  only 
$115  million  in  the  Senate  bill.  We  also 
retained  the  new  self-help  housing  pro- 
visions for  rTjral  areas  which  were  in  the 
House  bill  but  not  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hke  now  to  move 
on  to  the  insurance  programs  in  the  con- 
ference report.  We  were  very  successful 
here  in  having  the  House  approaches  ac- 
cepted. With  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  riot  reinsurance  program,  the 
Senate  version  placed  it  in  a  new  cor- 
poration within  HUD,  while  the  House 
version  placed  all  the  authority  with  the 
Secretary.     The     latter     approach     is 
adopted  by  the  conference  report.  In  ad- 
dition, the  conferees  thou.cht  it  desirable 
to  establish  an  insurance  administrator 
within  the  Department,  at  executive  level 
IV.  who  would  administer  bath  this  pro- 
pram  and  the  flood  insurance  program 
under  the  supei-vision  of  the  Secretai-y. 
This  is  in  lieu  of  an  executive  director,  at 
the  same  level,  for  just  the  not  reinsur- 
ance program  provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 
We  were  also  able  to  obtain  agreement 
on  the  House  approach  to  financing  pay- 
ments on  insurance  claims  for  both  pro- 
grams. For  the  riot  reinsurance  program, 
the  Senate  version  provided  no  limit  on 
borrowing   authority,   while   the   House 
version  placed  a  limit  of  $150  million 
with  any  further  simis  to  be  detennined 
by  joint  resolution.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  a  specific  limit,  but  increased 
it  to  $250  million.  For  the  flood  insur- 
ance program,  the  Senate  version  pro- 
vided borrowing  authority  of  $500  mil- 
lion plus  such  additional  sums  as  the 


President  might  authorize,  while  the 
Hovise  version  placed  a  limit  of  $150  mil- 
lion. Again,  the  conference  report  adopl.s 
a  limit  of  $250  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one  final  matter 
in   connection   with   title   XL    the   new 
urban  insurance  program.  Last  month, 
it  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  dur- 
ing the  Senate  District  Committee  hear- 
inus.  the  insurance  industry  proposed  a 
model    iiLsurance   code.    This    code   was 
s'lpposcd  to  be  the  kind  of  proposal  tliat 
th'>  in.surance  industr>-  had  in  mind  for 
liie  FAIR  plans.  I  was  quite  disturbed  at 
tlie    insurance    industry's    proposal    be- 
cause 1  did  not  feel  that  it  offered  to  the 
residents   of   our   inner   city    areas    the 
kind  of  insurance  guarantees  that  we  are 
trying  to  provide  them  t'lrouph  this  bill. 
Therefore,  on  June  28,  1968,  I  wrote  t'l 
the    Secretary    of    the    Department    of 
Housing   and  Urban  Development  out- 
lining my  objections   to   this  proposed 
model  code  and  inquiring  as  to  the  Sec- 
rctai-y's  view  as  to  whether  or  not  he  felt 
that  this  code  was  the  tv-pe  of  proposal 
he  would  approve  as  an  adequate  FAIR 
plan. 

Fortunately,  Secretary  Weaver  riplied 
that  the  code  is  "inconsistent  with  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  unresponsive  to  its 
objectives." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  the  legislative 
liistory  on  this  historic  housing  legisla- 
tion, i  include  my  correspondence  with 
the  Secretary  of  Hotising  and  Urban  De- 
velopment on  this  subject. 

Ihe  conference  report  also  contains  a 
provision  from  the  Senate  bill  designed 
to  protect  prospective  home  buyers  from 
f:aud  or  misrepresentation  in  the  case 
of  interstate  land  sales  where  the  buyer 
may  not  be  able  to  inspect  the  projjerty 
pcrsoi'ially. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  there  are  other  changes 
made  m  conference  and  they  are  de- 
scribed in  the  statement  of  the  mana- 
gers. We  believe  they  are  reasonable  and 
can  be  justified. 

The  conference  report  is  a  tn-eat 
achievement  of  the  90th  Congress  and  a 
clear  indication  of  our  detennination  to 
overcome  the  blight  of  rural  and  urban 
areas.  I  urs^e  every  Member  of  tl^e  Hou.se 
to  supixirt  it. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  fol- 
lows : 

JvNE  23.  U'C8. 

."^ecrot.irj  R  oijfrt  C  V.'tAMP,, 
Dcpartriirnt  of  Hounng  and  V  ha'i   D-  :  r.-op- 
7:ici:t.  Wa.'^livigton   D  C 

Devr  Mr.  Secretary:  The  purpose  of  lliu 
letter  i.s  to  solicil  your  comments  with  re- 
speC-  t'  a  rather  serious  de\elopmenl  on  t!:e 
Vrban  Insurance  Bill.  It  nppears  tliere  U'.e 
gra-e  differences  between  C  jngressioual  m- 
leiit  on  the  F.\IR  Plan  propjsal  and  a  re- 
cent insurance  compiuiy  [iroposal  for  a 
"model  FAIR  plan,  a  copy  rl  which  is  en- 
closed. Tiiis  propos.il  cme  to  light  during 
tl'.e  .Senate  District  Ciihimiliee's  hearings 
on  tiie  D  C  F.MR  Plan  bill  when  indvistry 
witnesses  proposed  the  model  plan.  Ii  was 
also  discussed  a:  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie 
National  Absociatiou  of  Insur.mce  Commis- 
sioners l.eid  in  Portland.  Orepon.  l.ib'.  week 
Althuiigh  Xhe  NAIC  rejected  tiie  plan,  many 
commissioners  thought  it  acceptable. 

Y.)'a  or  your  sUUT  may  recall  that  c.irly  m 
the  Icgislaii'. e  sta?e  a  "waiver"  amendment 
was  proposed  by  your  Deparuneui  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congressional  sponsors.  This 
amendment  emanated  from  discussions  be- 
tween HUD    the  industry  and  state  comaiis- 
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sloner  rrprpsrntatlves  and  pgWiMMt  ttMt  the 

Secretary  mav  modlfv  or  wflVM  Ml#  4V  more 
FAIR  plan  criteria  where  the  purpose  pf  the 
act  would  be  better  served  "r  where  com- 
pliance la  unnecessary  or  inadvisable  under 
lix-al  conditions  or  State  l.iw    i  See  I2I4i  a)7i . 

My    fear    is    that    some    snlsjpjided    <  r    un 
Informed    State    commlsaloner    may    request 
such    a    modification    or    wrtlver    in    order    to 
effectuate  this  Indusuy     model"  code  which 
flouts  the  concept  and  intent  of  the  Bill 

A  few  features  of  the  mdustrv  model" 
bin  are  illustrative  It  is  particularly  puz- 
zling, [or  example  why  the  industry  shoiild 
now  seek  to  attempt  to  impose  limits  un  the 
amount  '>f  insurance  it  will  place  through 
the  Industry  Placement  Facility  when  the 
industry  assured  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
It  would  attempt  to  use  this  facility  ti> 
broaden  the  market  for  insurance  and  when 
such  .1  proposal  is  m  contradiction  to  the 
specific  provisions  of  H  R    17989 

It  IS  also  puzzling  why  the  industry  should 
propose  that  property  owners  be  rt-quired  to 
make  their  own  diligent  and  prewumably 
fruitleBs-  search  for  in-surance  t>efi.>re  nbtaln- 
Ing  an  inspection  of  their  property,  when 
H  R  17989  specifically  provides  that  no  owner 
U  to  b«  denied  property  insurance  without  an 
inspecUon  This  particular  industry  proposiil 
seems  to  be  even  more  restrictive  than  the 
present  urban  area  plans  which  the  Hughes 
Panel  found  waliung  and  seems  1. 1  indicate 
that  the  industry  will  be  less  willing  to  pro- 
vide insurance  In  the  urban  cure  with  federal 
backup  than  witiiout  It  Similarly  the  indus- 
try seemtis  intent  on  limiting  the  operation  of 
PAIR  Plans  and  other  prognuiis  to  urban 
renewal  .ireiis  when  even  now  many  urban 
area  plans  cover  iin  entire  city  .aid  in  .spite 
of  the  f.u-t  the  -Subciimmittee  rejected  this 
prt>F>06&l  by  the  industry 

Further  and  perhaps  mnct  Important,  it  Is 
surprising  to  see  the  industry  propoeing  a 
self-regulatory  program  at  the  State  level 
when  in  its  testimony  before  the  Congrese  it 
strongly  urged  the  federal  legislauon  provide 
for  greater  state  regulation,  not  industry 
self-regvilation  In  fact  the  industry's 
model  ■  legislation  seems  designed  t<i  limit 
the  State  insurance  authority  to  performing 
a  merely  pi&sive  role  of  :ipproving  or  dis- 
approving whatever  programs  the  industry 
might  like  to  provide 

The  Insunijice  industry  haa  assured  the 
Comnuttee  that  it  stiUids  ready  to  carry  out 
faithfully  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hughes  Panel  and  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral legislation  I  supported  the  legislation  ou 
this  understanding,  and  on  the  understand- 
ing that  industry  performance  would  be  sub- 
ject t<j  close  >upervislon  by  State  insurance 
regulators  who  would  have  authority  to  ini- 
tiate and  impose  whatever  additional  re- 
quirements were  necessary  to  meet  particular 
local  conditions. 

Your  views  on  this  subject  at  this  juncture 
would  be  of  immcivsurable  iissistiuice  in  clar- 
ifying the  intent  t.)  afford  to  inner  city  resi- 
dents and  businessmen  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity to  purchase  essential  property  insurance 
I  thlnJc  it  important  that  we  have  your  views 
prior  to  the  House  debate  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion  and  [xjesible  oppoeition 

The  favor  of  an  early  reply  will  be  appre- 
ciated 

Very  truly  yours. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairvian. 

The    Secret.aby    of    Housing    and 
Urban  Development. 

Wa.<i^in9ton,  DC  .  July  8.  1968 
Subject;     Urban     Insurance     Bill— Title     X, 

H  R    17989 
Hon   Wrioht  Patman. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.  House  0/   Representatives.    Wa-'^fi- 
irigton    D  C 
Dear   Mr    C'HAmMAN       rhi.s   is   in   reply    to 
your  letter  of  June  28.   1968.  requesting  our 
views  concerning  a  recent  insurance  industry 


FAIR  Plan  propt««l  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  connection  with  it.s  consldera- 
ru)n  of  S  355«  the  proposed  District  of 
Columbia  Insurance  Placement  Act  "  Your 
letter  identifies  several  f{  the  instances 
where  the  industry  prop<jsal  deviates  from 
•he  minimum  criteria  specilled  in  the  pro- 
posed Federal  legislation  and  expresses  si>e- 
cial  concern  about  the  limited  r"le  of  the 
State  insurance  commissioner  under  the  in- 
dustry proposal  You  also  indicate  that  you 
are  Tearful  that  the  waiver"  provision  In 
section  iai4(bi  of  the  Federal  bill  might  be 
used  to  effectuate  the  industry  proposal 

This  Department  shares  your  concern  about 
the  inadequacies  i>f  the  so-c:illed  FAIR 
Plan  •  proposed  by  the  insurance  industry 
III  connection  with  the  pending  District  of 
Columbia  l.-glslaUon  This  proposal  is  in- 
consistent with  the  criteria  set  furth  in  the 
prop<jsed  Federal  legislation  and  unre.spon- 
bive  to  Us  objectives  Such  a  plan  would 
clearly  tail  to  satisfy  the  requirements  lor 
the  provision  of  Federal  ri-in.surance  under 
section  1221  of  the  proposed  legislation  It 
should  be  rioted  in  this  connection  ttiat  this 
DeparUnent  has  supp<irted  S  3,'i56  the  pro- 
posed ■District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Place- 
ment Act"  ^ts  It  was  lutriKluced  by  Sena- 
tor Tydings  Im  sure  you  agree  that  S  3556 
IS  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Fetleral  legislation  in  nil  respects  Including 
the  requirement  for  close  State  supervision 

III  the  event  that  title  X  of  H  R  17989  is 
rnacted  you  may  be  assured  that  this  De- 
partment will  administer  Its  provisions  in  a 
manner  that  Is  fully  consistent  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  legislation  Only 
those  States  with  FAIR  Plans  which  satisfy 
the  statutory  criteria  will  be  provided  Fed- 
eral reinsurance  coverage  Active  participa- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  plan  by  the  State 
insurance  authority  will  be  an  eseential  ele- 
ment in  any  plan  This  Department  is  espe- 
cially mindful  of  its  obligation  to  jwlminister 
the  FAIR  Plan  program  so  as  to  assure  the 
availability  '■!  property  insurance  to  resi- 
dents and  businesses  in  our  urban  areas  In 
no  event  would  we  permit  the  waiver  provi- 
sion of  section  12141  bi  to  be  vi.sed  to  dilute 
the  effectiveness  of  the  FAIR  Plan  require- 
ment 

As  you  may  know,  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  deficiencies  contained  In  the  insurance 
industry  proposal  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, prepared  by  a  former  statf  member  of 
the  Hughes  Panel,  has  been  furnished  to  the 
insurance  industry  We  understand  that  the 
insurance  industry  is  in  the  process  of  modi- 
fying its  mcdel  plan  In  light  of  that  analysis. 
We  are  also  advised  that  industry  representa- 
tives are  working  with  stati  members  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee  In  developing  an 
insurance  program  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, based  on  S  3556.  which  will  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  legislation  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  industry. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  C  Weaver 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  ^;e^tleman  trom  New  Jer- 
sey 1  Mr  WiriNALLi,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member.  30  minutes  for  purposes  of 
debate 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  oi  S  3497  as  amended  by  the 
House  To  say  that  this  is  the  biggest 
housuig  bill  that  has  ever  been  before  us 
is  redundaiil  It  has  17  titles  and  jver- 
haps  200  sections  and  sub.seciions.  I 
know  of  no  other  bill  of  this  .size  and 
breadth. 

There  is  much  m  this  bill  that  ls  easy 
to  support,  particularly  liomeownership 
for  lower  income  tanulies  A  year  ago. 
Senator  Percy  in  the  other  body  with  36 
casponsors  and  I.  in  the  House,  joined  by 


112  Republican  Members,  presented  the 
National  Honicownership  P'oundation 
program  The  administration  did  not 
take  kindly  to  the  idea,  and  attacked  our 
piopo.sal  most  vigorou.sly.  lo  use  then 
own  phrase  liemembering  how  they 
once  attacked  a  minority  propasal  for 
rent  certificates,  and  how  they  have 
since  used  it  with  prowing  approval.  I 
was  not  surprised — even  a  little  flatter - 
id— wlien  tliey  embraced  our  philosophy 
of  homeownership  and  made  it  the  leitd 
title  m  their  piant  housing  bill  that  Die 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Bah- 
RETTl  has  now  piloted  so  well  through 
the  Coneress 

111  addition  to  homeownenship.  there 
arc  other  titles  which,  sponsored  by  thi' 
miiionty.  I  am  sure  should  be  persuasive 
to  this  side  of  the  aisle  I  refer  to  tlie 
insurance  titles,  particularly  that  deal- 
mi;  with  Hood  insurance,  which  at  inv 
In.stance.  was  added  in  the  full  Bankii.i; 
and  Currency  Committee  executive  hear- 
ings; to  title  XV.  FHA  Insurance  for  Hos- 
pital Construction,  which  was  co-spon- 
.sored  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan: 
the  urban  mass  transportation  title;  the 
title  setting  up  national  housing  goals 
and  providing  for  annual  reports  as  to 
how  well  they  are  being  reached;  a  new 
.setup  for  FNMA  that  takes  the  first  step 
toward  returning  it  to  private  control 
where  it  should  be  There  arc  also  a 
number  of  Improving  amendments  which 
I  or  other  Republicans  sponsored,  dealing 
with  such  malt^'rs  as  increased  author- 
izations for  water  and  «^wer  grants,  a 
most  Vital  program;  improvements  In  the 
handling  of  adminLstration  of  the  rent 
certificate- leased  housing  program,  of 
the  312  rehabilitation  program.  Institut- 
ing needed  business-type  budgets  in 
FHA.  and  other  matters 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  retained 
in  the  bill  the  House  amendment  which 
I  authored  in  committee,  and  which  was 
greatly  Improved  from  the  contributions 
of  Congressmen  Reuss  and  Brock,  relat- 
ing to  low-  and  moderate-income  hous- 
ing within  residential  urban  renewal 
projects.  The  amendment  directs  that  a 
majority  of  the  units  in  a  community's 
residential  urban  renewal  projects  must 
be  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies, with  a  20-percenl  floor  for  low- 
income  units.  The  only  modification 
made  in  conference  was  to  allow  tlie 
Secretary  some  discretion  on  the  20-per- 
rent  figure  Conferees  had  the  one  pro.i- 
ect  community  in  mind,  and  the  report 
makes  clear  that  the  Secretary  is  to  file 
with  Congress  a  report  on  each  e.xception 
allowed. 

In  coiuieciion  with  section  412.  it 
should  be  noted  that  existing  moderate- 
income  housing  programs  under  State 
sponsorship,  as  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  will  continue  to  qualify  for  in- 
clusion ill  the  aggregate  number  of  units 
figure  for  units  serving  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families,  just  as  they  quali- 
fied under  the  old  section  105' f'  which 
I  authored  in  1966.  These  programs  aie 
of  considerable  value  in  high  cost  met- 
ropohtan  areas  in  conjunction  \Mlh 
urban  renewal. 

The  conference  also  retained,  with  two 
modifications,  the  income  limitations 
placed  on  the  312  low-interest  rehabili- 
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t  ,tion  loan  program  When  I  authored 
;'.at  program  in  1964.  it  lequiied  appli- 
i  .mis  to  show  that  they  could  not  ob- 
t'.n  loans  from  other  sources  on  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions.  The  wording 
V  as  changed  by  the  other  body  in  1965 
t  1  read  "comparable"  instead  of  "rea- 
luable. '  and  as  a  result  anyone  of  any 
.;;comc  level  could  be  a.ssisted.  This 
oar  the  new  chan;:e  is  for  the  better. 
Now  that  the  Congress  has  authorized 
mortgages  down  to  1  ijcrcent  interest. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would 
make  use  of  the  flexibihty  built  Into  the 
; ,  habilitation  loan  program  in  1964 
w  hich  allows  interest  rates  below  3  per- 
cent at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 
.■\gain.  this  would  be  an  added  tool  in 
h.gh  cost  areas,  to  aid  those  with  lower 
incomes. 

The  reason  the  House  conferees  did 
not  immediately  sign  the  report  of  the 
managers  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
conference  was  that  we  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  impact  of  the  eligibility 
income  limits  which  the  conference  set 
in  title  I  of  the  bill,  where  we  are  at- 
tempting to  establish  homeownership  for 
lower  income  families.  These  figures  run 
to  almost  $11,000  in  New  York  City, 
.lust  below  $10,000  In  Chicago.  Detroit. 
Los  Angeles.  Boston.  Newark,  and  Mil- 
waukee to  cite  a  few  examples.  They  are 
not  as  generous  in  Philadelphia  and  other 
places,  but  still  well  above  the  $6,000 
figure  cited  so  often  in  testimony  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment as  the  top  range  in  which  the 
new  program  would  operate.  Yet  HUD 
has  made  representations  to  the  eCfect 
that  it  must  have  these  higher  Income 
limits  to  make  the  program  work.  At 
any  rate  with  income  limits  like  these,  it 
hardly  appears  to  be  a  program  for  lower 
income  families. 

I  still  support  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion, reassured  by  the  statement  in  the 
conference  report  in  relation  to  this 
problem  which  "directs  the  Secretary  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  to  use 
the  authorized  funds  for  the  lowest  in- 
come families  for  whom  homeownership 
is  practicable."  Given  that  guidance  I 
have  high  hopes  that  the  goals  of  the 
original  Percy-Wldnall  proposals  will  be 
uained. 

With  that  in  mind,  and  giving  my  per- 
jonal  assurance  that  I  will  do  every- 
thing possible  within  reason  to  attain 
these  goals.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  col- 
li agues  to  support  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     IMr. 

WlLLIAMSl. 

Mr.  WIUuIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  when  he  states  that  there  is 
much  in  this  bill  that  is  good.  This  is  the 
11  a.son  that  I  voted  for  the  original  bill. 

However,  you  will  recall  that  we  had  a 
I'committal  motion,  and  on  that  re- 
committal motion  by  an  overwhelming 
\  lie  we  took  out  tenant  services  and  in- 
it  rim  aid  to  blighted  areas,  both  of  which 
are  new  programs  and  In  my  opinion  of 
•>ery  questionable  value. 

Now,  the  conference  put  back  in  this 
iill   for  tenant  services  a  total  of  $45 


million  for  the  next  2  years.  The  original 
figure  was  $60  million. 

Under  the  tenant  services  are  such 
things  as  counseling  on  hotisehold 
management,  housekeeping,  budgeting, 
money  management  and  cliild  care. 

I  want  to  tell  the  Members  that  almost 
eveiy  State  welfare  department,  almost 
every  municipal  welfare  department,  and 
all  Community  Chest  and  United  Front 
oriented  organizations  are  supporting 
this  sort  of  counseling  all  over  this  coun- 
l  y  right  now  for  poor  families. 

Also  in  the  other  matter  of  interim 
assistance  for  blighted  areas  this  was 
taken  out  of  the  Hou.se  bill  altogether,  a 
brandnew  program.  This  was  put  back  in 
and,  rather  than  the  original  $20  million, 
$15  million  was  put  in. 

Let  me  read  to  the  Members  just  some 
of  the  things  that  this  interim  aid  for 
blighted  areas  is  to  be  used  to  repair; 
Streets,  sidewalks,  ijaiks.  playgrounds. 
public  utilities,  and  public  buildings. 

And  it  goes  on  to  include  improvement 
of  garbage  and  trash  collection,  street 
cleaning,  and  similar  activities 

Every  one  of  these  activities  today  is 
a  direct  responsibility  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

If  we  are  going  to  put  $15  million  in 
here,  you  are  going  to  have  the  mayor 
of  virtually  every  major  city  down  here 
to  get  a  grant  for  street  cleaning  or  gar- 
bage or  trash  collection  or  fixing  up 
their  sidewalks  and  streets;  $15  million 
will  prove  to  be  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Once  these  two  programs  get  started, 
you  can  rest  assured  these  appropriations 
will  continue  to  increase  rapidly  every 
year. 

On  this  inteiim  aid  for  blighted  areas 
for  streets,  sidewalks,  and  trash  and  gar- 
bage collection  and  street  cleaning,  if  we 
start  appropriating  money  for  Fedeml 
grants  for  such  purposes  all  we  will  be 
doing  is  paying  a  premium  to  poor  and 
inefficient  local  government  for  their 
failure  to  do  their  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  conferee  on  the  House  bill,  I  found 
It  difficult  to  sustain  the  coherence  posi- 
tion Insofar  as  tenant  services  and 
interim  services  are  concerned. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  the 
motion  to  recommit — the  motion  to  re- 
commit having  consisted  of  the  interim 
services  and  tenant  services  provisions. 
The  House  having  worked  its  will  in 
the  motion  to  recommit,  I  felt  as  a  con- 
feree I  was  obligated  to  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  with  respect  to  these 
two  matters. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  other  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House  did  not  feel 
so  committed. 

I  may  not  concur  with  the  rationale 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  stated 
with  respect  to  these  two  matters  but 
I  certainly  concur  w  ith  his  position  that 
the  House  position  should  have  been 
sustained  in  conference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
simply  want  to  say  this  to  you— if  the 


other  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
did  not  sustain  the  position  of  the  House 
alter  the  o\  erwhelmmg  recommittal  vote 
which  removed  these  two  sections  from 
the  oi-iginal  bill,  in  my  opinion,  they  were 
not  doing  the  .iob  as  it  .should  have  been 
done. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
s'enlleinaii  >-ield? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  genilcnian. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  his  iirotesl  to  the  adoption 
of  tills  conference  report  because  of  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee  in 
remseiling  in  the  bill  $45  million  for 
tenant  services  and  intertenant  activi- 
ties, as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Colorado  IMr. 
Roglrs.  I 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Johnson,  reporting  to 
us  on  the  state  of  the  Union  at  the  open- 
ing of  this  session,  said: 

Surely  a  nation  that  can  go  to  llie  moon 
Can  place  a  decent  home  within  the  reach  of 
Its  lamilies  .  ,  We  niui-t  make  It  possible 
for  thousands  of  families  to  become  home- 
owners, not  rent-payers. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  opens  new  avenues  for 
achieving  homeownership  for  our  lower 
income  constituents,  allowing  them  to 
cease  being  rentpayers  and  to  invest  that 
money  in  their  own  future. 

As  you  know,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  contains  many 
innovations  that  carry  us  forward  in  our 
pursuit  of  the  national  housing  goal,  "a 
decent  home  and  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  every  American  family." 

This  bill  enables  a  homeowner  to  apply 
his  labor  on  that  home  as  equity  on  it.  It 
offers  a  man  who  is  renting  the  chance 
to  buy  his  home.  Those  who  already  own 
homes  will  be  able  to  make  necessary  re- 
pairs   and    improvements.    Owners    and 
tenants  of  homes  uninsurable  because  of 
physical  hazards  would  become  eligible 
for   rehabilitation  loans.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  affords  the  man  who  wants  to 
help  himself  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
This   legislation    not   only    brings    us 
closer  to  the  national  housing  goal,  but 
also  contributes  to  the  solution  of  other 
urban  problems  facing  us.  Low  income 
residents  in  the  area  of  a  housing  project 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  employment 
on  the  project.  Our  older,  dechning  areas 
will  be  revitalized,  the  tax  base  of  local 
governments  will  be  increased,  Individual 
living  conditions  will  improve,  tax-eaters 
will  become  taxpayers  and  the  living  en- 
vironment of  our  cities  will  be  enhanced 
The  enactment  of  S.  3497  will  prove  to 
our  needy  constituents  that  this  Congress 
is  interested  in  them  and  willing  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  to  afford  them  the 
opportiuiities    heretofore    out    of    their 
reach. 

At  one  time  the  moon  was  out  of  reach. 
This  is  no  longer  true.  Now,  with  this 
bill,  a  decent  home  will  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  American  family. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock  J. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  guess  I 
should  take  this  time  to  congratulate  the 
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majority  conferees  for  a  remarkably  ef- 
fective hatchet  job  on  the  amendments 
that  was  passed  by  this  body.  VlrtuaUy 
every  one  of  them  was  stricken  I  want 
to  draw  your  attention  to  Just  a  couple 
which  are  of  concern,  at  least  to  me 

In  the  debate  I  pointed  out  that  one 
area  Involved  granting  mortgage  assist- 
ance to  nursing  homes  and  hospitals  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment  I  pointed  out 
that  in  most  cases  the  equipment  has  a 
shorter  life  than  the  hosplul,  or  the 
building  itself,  and  I  suggested  that  It 
might  be  worthy  of  your  consideration 
that  we  have  separate  maturities,  be- 
cause the  equipment  was  not  a  satisfac- 
tory guaxantee  for  the  mortgage  after  U 
had  exhausted  Its  useful  life 

That  amendment  -or&s  agreed  to  by  the 
House  majority  and  the  minority  lead- 
ers, and  vet  we  .see  the  conference  re- 
jecting an  obviously  intelligent  approach 
to  {inancm«.  I  cannot  imagme  why. 

BOt  1  look  through  the  conference  re- 
port and  I  note  repeated  examples  of  this 
In  most  instances  you  bought  the  Senate 
provisions,  with  ver>-  few  exceptions — 
excepting  the  Anderson  amendment 
E>en  there  you  raised  it  to  135  p)ercent 
Then  you  .-^tlU  exclude  20  percent  from 
that.  So  Mr  Weaver  can  conunue  lUs 
assistance  programs  U3  moderate  juid 
upper  income  families  in  order  that, 
statlstlcaily,  he  can  come  back  to  the 
Amerlacn  people  and  .say.  "Look  wliat  a 
good  job  I  liave  done  despite  the  obvious 
inadequacies  and  failures  of  a  miserably 
mismanaged  program  '  And  the  House 
plays  the  same— allows  him  to  continue 
this  sort  of  thing. 

The  minority  in  its  effort  to  amend  this 
bill  made  an  effort  to  be  responsible. 
We  made  an  effort  to  improve  the  bill, 
particularly  on  the  motion  to  lecommil 
We  could  have  offered  a  motion  to 
recommit  strlkir.t;  the  whole  billion 
dollars  for  these  demonstration  cities, 
and  with  the  mood  of  the  House  on  that 
particular  day  I  believe  that  we  would 
have  passed  that  motion  But.  no.  we  lim- 
ited ourselves  to  a  sincere  effort  to  Im- 
prove. We  expected  some  support  of  the 
House  position  from  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  attended  the  conference 
This  we  did  not  receive,  except  from  a 
few  Members  of  the  minority 

Mr.  SCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Could  the  gentleman  tell 
me  just  how.  moaeywise  in  toUl  funds, 
tills  report  differs  from  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House?  Is  it  more  overall 
muney.  or  !iow  does  it  compare'' 

Mr  BROCK  It  is  considerably  more, 
but  I  cannot  (i;ive  the  gentleman  an  hon- 
est figure,  because  I  do  not  have  it.  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  available.  I  will 
state  that  it  is  m  excess  of  $400  million 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  the  defeat  of  this 
conference  report 

Mr     LLOYD     Mr    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yieW 

Mr   BR0C:K   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah 

Mr  LLOYD  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gintlem?n  for  yielding 

Mr  Speaker,  I  note  in  the  conference 
report    under    title    IV.    Guarantees  for 


Mnancing  New  Community  Land  Devel- 
opment, Mhtch  begins  on  page  42.  there 
Is  authorlzatlOTi  for  the  sum  of  $250  mil- 
lion, and  that  Is  on  page  45. 
Mr   BROCK    That  Is  correct. 
Mr     IJLoYD    Mr    Speaker,   does   the 
trentleman  know  whether  that  is  also  a 
new  utle  that  « as  not  included  In  the 
House  bill  as  it  was  pa.ssed? 
Mr  BROCK  Yes.  It  Is  entirely  new. 
Mr   LLOYD    Mr   Speaker,  perhaps  we 
will  have  £m  explanation  as  this  debate 
continues  as  to  the   action  of  the  con- 
ferees m  accepting  that  new  title 

Mr  Speaker,  this  conference  report 
brings  to  us  legislation  which  Is  far  dif- 
ferent than  the  legislation  passed  by  this 
House  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
title  IV  which  authorizes  a  completely 
new  program  of  euaranU-es  m  the  financ- 
ing of  new  towns.  'ITiis  provision  was 
stricken  In  the  House  Hanking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  attempts  to  re.store 
!t  on  the  Hou.se  flo«ir  were  defeated  As 
originally  conceived  by  the  administra- 
tion, there  was  an  authorization  m  cx- 
(■e.s.s  of  half-a-billion  dollars  As  now  ac- 
cepted bv  the  conferees  the  figure  has 
been  n-duced  to  $250  million  but  it  is 
obvious  that  we  are  mcurrlnc  vast  new 
debts  In  a  time  when  we  can  Ua.^t  affoid 
this  blow  at  our  fi.scal  ability 

In  addition  the  conferees  have  ac- 
cepted the  reinstatement  of  the  tenant 
services  provi.slon  with  a  price  tag  of  $20 
million  I  fft'l  very  sure  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpav.r  would  look  upon  us  today 
almost  unbelievably  as  It  occurred  to  him 
that  we  were  authorizing  this  type  of  new 
expenditure 

I  voted  for  this  le^'islation  when  it  was 
before  the  House  with  these  and  other 
newlv  added  provisions  deleted  There 
are  many  provisions  of  this  bill  which 
should  be  enacted,  and  I  am  confident 
that  if  wc  refuse  to  accept  this  confer- 
ence report  today  we  will  receive  back 
a  bill  which  wc  can  asain  approve  In 
Its  present  form,  however  I  must  register 
mv  strong  protest  and  negative  vote. 

Mr  BROCK  They  simply  washed  out 
the  action  of  the  House  in  stnkint:  prov:- 
s.ons  like  that 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  eentleman  from  Ohio 
\  Mr  .Ashley 

Mr  ASHLEY  Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  the  gentleman 
just  projx)unded  as  to  how  the  new  com- 
muiuiy  .section  found  its  way  into  the 
conference  report,  of  course  it  Is  entirely 
true  that  the  House  bill  did  not  contain 
this  provision  It  is  just  as  true  and  just 
as  apparent  that  the  other  body,  after 
due  consideration  m  committee  and  on 
the  Iloor,  wrote  it  into  their  Senate  bill 
In  c  )nference  the  matter  was  discussed 
and  deliberated  at  considerable  length, 
and.  upon  ilie  basis  of  the  merits  of  the 
argument,  the  House  conferees  acceded 
to  the  Senate  conferees  There  is  nothing 
very  new,  staitlini;,  or  alarming  about 
this  procedure 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  will  ilie 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  ASHLKY  I  yield  to  the  K'entleinan 
from  'reiir.ei.st'e 

Mi-  BRCKK  Mr  Speaker,  on  some  40 
to  50  areas  of  substantive  disagreement. 
can  the  gentleman  name  me  more  than 


two  in  whicli  the  House  did  not  accept 
tlie  Senate  version? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  That  Is  Indeed  possible 
The  House  receded  on  51. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Fifty-seven.  I  was  undei  - 
sUting  the  case  I  am  sorry.  The  Senate 
receded  on  language,  we  receded  on  sub- 

Mr  ASHLEY  And  tlie  Senate  receded 
on  102  Items. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  BROWTM  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see, however,  for  his  efforts  in  the  House 
in  restoring  the  25  percent  of  Income 
figure  to  the  rent  supplement  prograir. 
In  the  House  the  percentage  had  been 
reduced  to  20  percent.  In  conference  we 
were  able  to  accept  the  Senate  provi- 
.Mon  w  hich  put  It  back  up  to  25  percent 
Mr  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  tiic 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  Uie  gentleman  from  IllinoLs 
I  Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinols.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  brief  oppor- 
tuiuty  to  commend  the  House  conferees 
for  liisistlng  on  an  Income  formula  for 
eligibility  for  the  new  housing  programs 
w  hicli  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
formula  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  of- 
fering to  the  House  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  a  substaiTtial  majonty. 

However,  more  significant  tlian  ti;t' 
formula  itself  is  Uie  decision  by  the  Con- 
gress in  approving  tills  conference  report 
to  withdraw — or  perhaps  •retreat'  Is  a 
better  word  — from  the  middle-  or  moder- 
ate-Income orientation  which  has  char- 
acterized the  section  221 1  d  >  <  3  >  program 
In  1961  Congress  enacted  the  section 
221  d'  3'  promam  as  one  for  moderatt- 
mcome  families,  families  ranging  :.«r 
beyond  the  national  median  income.  It 
was  a  program  which  held  out  a  fal.se 
hope  to  more  than  70  percent  of  Amen- 
can  families  that  they  too  were  entitled 
to  some  housing  subsidy. 

The  new  programs  in  the  housing  bill 
are  substitutes  for  section  22D d  •  (3 ' .  The 
record  is  clear  that  their  enactment 
means  a  phasing  out  of  the  221id<i;ii 
program.  However,  what  Is  more  signif- 
icant Is  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  two 
new  programs  are  to  be  within  income 
ranges  .substantially  below  those  lor  the 
section  221'di'3i  program.  In  other 
words,  this  conference  reiwrt  is  a  move 
away  from  the  moderate-income  subsidy 
concept  and  toward  helping  those  fami- 
lies of  lower  income. 

I  have  taken  a  random  samplLng  of  18 
Cities  and  note  that  the  conference  reimrt 
reduces  the  Income  ceilings  from  ilmi 
recommended  by  the  administration  by 
as  much  as  $2,950  in  Washliigton,  DC 
In  most  other  ciiies  the  reduction  vanes 
fnim  $1  100  to  $2,600.  and  in  only  o:.>' 
instance  was  the  reduction  less  than  $.^00 
and  tills  was  in  my  home  commuiuiy  of 
Rockford— a  reduction  of  $40.  I  fmd  it 
difticult  to  believe  that  Uils  change  m 
i!ie  formula  would,  for  example,  invohc 
a  reduction  m  income  level  eligibility  m 
Milwaukee  of  $1,180,  in  Cleveland  of 
$2,060.    In    St.    Louis   of    $1,150,    and    :n 
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Rockford  of  only  $40.  Certainly,  this 
bookkeeping  could  not  be  the  result  of 
any  special  consideration  which  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
oiiment  entertains  for  me  and  my  con- 
L- re.ssional  district. 

Perhaps  the  Secretary  Is  ti-ylng  to  tell 
ine  that  public  housing  In  Rockford.  HI.. 
unike  most  other  cities,  does  not  serve 
the  poor  and  therefore  the  formula  in 
the  conference  report  is  almost  equal  to 
the  section  221  id >  (3)  limits.  If  this  be 
the  case  then  the  Secretary,  rather  than 
needling  me  with  this  anamoly,  should 
concern  himself  with  the  poor  in  Rock- 
ford and  discover  why  the  income  limits 
for  admission  and  continued  occupancy 
in  public  housing  In  Rockford  are  hlgh- 
ei-  than  other  cities  of  comparable  size  in 
Illinois  and  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Housing 
.\nd   Urban  Development   should  make 
available  the  income  limits  for  admis- 
sion to  public  housing  and  section  221 
I  d '  <  3 1  projects  before  or  during  congres- 
sional committee  consideration  of  hous- 
ing legislation.  For  example,  the  new  lim- 
its   for   section    22Hdii3>    were   made 
available   upon   the   eve   of   conference 
consideration   of   the   housing   bill.   On 
Thursday.  July  18,  I  requested  by  tele- 
phone, of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Housing  Assistance  and  Re- 
newal, a  copy  of  the  new  limits  for  ad- 
mission   to   public    housing.   I   thought 
perhaps   that   these   admission   ceilings 
had  been  raised  and  that  I  was  using  ob- 
solete figures  bearing  a  1966  date.  In- 
stead of  complying  with  my  request,  a 
messenger  from  the  Department  gave  me 
a  comparison  of  the  Income  limits  based 
on  the  various  proposed  formulae  under 
consideration  by  the  conferees.  Fortu- 
nately. I  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  algebra  and  was  able  to  compute  the 
income  admission  figures  which  I  de- 
sired. But  I  thought  it  highly  significant 
that  HUD  did  not  have  available  for  a 
Member  of  Congress  the  current  admis- 
sion figures  for  public  housing  at  a  time 
when     the    Congress    was    considering 
housing  legislation  geared  to  public  hous- 
ing admission  levels. 

I  believe  that  the  Secretaiy  owes  a 
greater  obligation  to  the  Congress  than 
he  displayed  in  his  approach  to  congres- 
sional consideration  of  this  bill.  After 
all.  It  was  the  Secretary  himself  who.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  House  Housing 
Subcommittee — pages  184  and  185  of  the 
hearings — said  that  in  defining  "low  and 
moderate  Income  families" — the  bene- 
ficiaries of  these  new  programs,  he  was 
talking  about  a  range,  and  I  quote — 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000  or  $6,000  a  year." 
Subsequently,  he  admitted  that  the  up- 
I)er  level  would  be  around  $7,000. 

Even  the  tables  submitted  for  the  rec- 
ord revealed  examples  of  $3,000  to  $6,- 
000  a  year.  However,  I  cannot  reconcile 
this  apparent  dedication  to  the  poor  with 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  raise 
these  income  levels  to  section  221(d)(3) 
limits  which  are  predominantly  In  the 
57.000  and  $8,000  brackets. 

I  hope  that  the  Secretary  in  his  Imple- 
mentation of  these  new  programs  will 
make  meaningful  his  own  assiirancei 
t.hat  the  beneficiaries  of  these  programs 
will  be  In  the  $3,000  to  $7,000  ijicome 
range. 


I  congratulate  the  conferees  for  their 
rejection  of  the  administration's  re- 
quest, and  for  their  decisicMi  to  redirect 
housing  subsidies  to  families  of  lower 
Income. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  Brock  I . 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  want  to  endorse  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  and  to  compliment 
him  for  them. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
efforts  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  we 
would  not  have  Income  limitations  in 
this  bill.  We  would  not  have  this  program 
foctised  on  the  low-income  families 
otherwise,  because  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  simply 
refused  to  dolt. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  help- 
ing to  provide  better  legislation.  He  has 


made  a  major  and  significant  Improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  gracious  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  table  of 
income  eligibility  levels  which  shows  the 
differences  between  the  limitations  that 
existed  under  the  formula  which  I  pro- 
posed in  my  amendment  and  the  formula 
no\^'  brought  back  in  the  form  of  this  con- 
ference report. 

Very  quickly  I  point  out  that  under  the 
original  amendment  the  income  eligi- 
bility level  was  $9,867,  for  example,  for 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  under  the  con- 
ference report  provisions  it  would  be 
$9,810. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  table  Is  as  follows: 


INCOME  aiGIBILITY  LLVLLS  (FAMILY  Of   b) 


City  and  Stale 


90  per-        7U  pel- 
cent  ot        cent  ol 
?21(dX3)    2<'l(dK3) 


9o  ;>er(.enl 

01221(1X3) 

plus  3 

minors 


Full 
221(!1X3) 


Public 

housinf! 

.idmission 

limits 


135  peicent 

ol  public 

housing 

almission 

limits 


135  percent 

ol  public 

housing 

admission 

limits  plus 

3  minors 


130  percent 

o>  public 

housing 

continued 

occupancy 


Austin,  Tex 
Birmingham.  Ala    . 
Boston,  Mass 
ChictKO,  III 

Detroit,  Mich . 

INashington,  D.C 
Los  Angeles.  Calit.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis... 
New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Newark,  N,J 

Philadelphia.  Pa... 


J7.1« 
6,«5 
8  b05 
9,090 
8.730 
9,180 
9,  Mb 
8,b05 
9,360 
8.820 
7.470 


J5,56b 
b.OOb 
6,616 
7,070 
6,790 
7,  HO 
7.03b 
6,61b 
7.280 
6.860 
b.810 


(VSObb) 
(7,33b) 
(9,40b) 
(9,990) 
(9,630) 

(10,080) 
(9,945) 
(9.405) 

(10,260) 
(9,720) 
(8. 370) 


J7,950 

7,!  50 
9,  450 

lu,  lOil 
9,  70':i 

10  200 

10  050 
9,4511 

10,400 
9  800 
8,300 


(J4.  400) 
(3,800) 
(5.900) 
(6,600) 
(5,400) 
(4,100) 
(5,400) 
(3,150) 
(7,476) 
(4,740) 
(4.  000) 


Vj,940 
5.130 
7,965 
8,910 
7,290 
5,535 
7.290 
6,953 

10,093 
6  399 
5,400 


(J5,840) 

(6,030) 
(8,865) 
(9,810) 
(8.190) 
(6.435) 
(8, 190) 
(7.853) 
(10,993) 
(7,299) 
(6,  3U0) 


$7  1511 
6,175 
9.588 
9  867 
6.  580 
6  630 
9,360 
8,125 

1 1 , 440 
7,722 
6,500 


1  2  projects  with  5'  j-room  units  have  an  entry  tiguie  ol  J6.*08, 
Mr,  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Blackburn], 

Mr.  BLACi^URN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  for  the  bill  when  we  voted  on  it 
previously,  when  it  was  under  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  I  must  confess  at  this 
juncture  I  am  going  to  be  compelled  to 
vote  against  It. 

I  want  to  make  an  observation  regard- 
ing these  numbers  which  are  thrown 
around  about  our  conceding  on  57  points 
and  the  Senate  conceding  on  102  points. 
Those  do  not  mean  a  thing  to  me. 

Apparently  most  of  the  concessions 
dealt  with  the  definition  terms.  The  con- 
cessions by  the  Senate  dealt  with  defini- 
tion terms,  but  on  the  "gut"  concessions, 
as  to  those  dealing  with  authorizations 
which  can  go  on  for  the  next  50  or  100 
years,  we  conceded. 

We  conceded  on  the  development  of  a 
new  program  involving  $15  million  a  year 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Apparently  it 
Is  now  limited  to  3  years,  but  we  know 
how  these  programs  go  on. 

Once  they  get  started  they  never  get 
off.  We  can  see  a  new  community  ac- 
tion program  has  started  off  with  a  $200 
million  authorization,  and  heaven  knows 
how  many  years  this  sort  of  program  can 
goon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  those  who 
would  vote  against  this  conference  re- 
port. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  if  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 


will  use  his  time,  because  we  have  only 
one  other  speaker. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  may  be  so,  but 
you  have  20  minutes  of  time  left. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insist 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  care  to  yield 
time  to  anyone? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  After  the  minority  fin- 
ishes their  time. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will  the 
gentleman  withhold  his  point  of  ordei 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  COLLIER.  I  will  withhold  my 
point  of  order,  Mr,  Speaker. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  s-'entleman  from  Kansas 
!Mr.  WxNNl. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  ilie 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  only  wish  to  point  out  that  I  deeply 
regret  that  in  title  V,  under  urban  re- 
newal, the  conference  committee  did  not 
see  fit  to  retain  the  House  amendment 
which  permitted  urban  renewal  project 
payment  of  unreduced  value  upon  the 
acquisition  of  properly  where  damage 
has  occurred  by  limestone  quarry  sub- 
sidence as  was  passed  in  the  same  in- 
stance for  coal  mines  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress. 

The  report  says  on  i^age  157  that  there 
was  no  similar  provision  in  the  Senate 
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bill,  and  obviously  none  Is  contained  in 
the  conference  report  I  only  ho!)e  that 
m  the  future  the  conference  committee 
might  be  able  to  retain  such  amendments 
and  without  getting  public  letters  from 
HUD  against  such  constructive  amend- 
ments. 

I  would  hope  the  people  of  the  HiUtoi) 
area  of  Kansas  City.  Kans  .  will  not  only 
continue  to  be  patient  '.vith  the  slow 
wheels  of  Federal  legLslation.  but  would 
also  look  to  the  State  and  city  lor  im- 
mediate rehef 

Mr  PATMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin     Mr    Rtuss ' 

Mr  REUSS  Mr  Speaker  I  thank  the 
distingxilshed  chairman,  and  I  now  yield 
for  a  question  from  the  k,'ent!t'man  from 
Maryland  IMr  MachenI. 

Mr  MACHBN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  was  disappointed  in  read- 
ing this  conference  committee  report  t'l 
find  that  my  amendment  accepted  by 
the  HbUse  dealing  with  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision requiring  the  53ecretary  of  Hou'^inc 
and  Urban  Development  to  notify  local 
political  subdivisions  in  certifying  fi- 
nancing under  22 1 '  d  >  '  3  >  was  eliminatid : 
and  thus  not  be  able  to  iiscertain  ihat 
local  services  such  as  schools,  roads,  and 
recreational  areas  w  ere  adequate  to  serve 
^uch  proi^X'^ed  proU■'Ct.^  Even  thouch 
thev  say  that  the  procram  miKht  begin 
to  be  pha.sed  out.  wliy  could  not  this 
amendment  have  been  accepted'^ 

Mr  liEUSS  I  Will  be  glad  to  explain 
to  the  t;entleman  The  other  body  s  con- 
ferees were  adamant  en  this  point  bo- 
cause  of  their  feelinii  that  the  House 
language  was  insufficiently  flexible  Your 
House  conferees  did  stand  fast  but  uere 
ultimately  not  able  to  prevail  However, 
it  Is  the  .ntention  of  the  conferees,  de- 
spite the  Absence  from  the  legislation  of 
this  provision  that  the  Secretar>'  uf 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  would 
be  expected  as  a  matter  of  good  admin- 
istration m  each  case  under  221'd»  '  3>  to 
ascertain  and  verify  that  local  public 
services,  such  as  .'ichools,  utihties.  and 
so  on.  would  be  available  so  that  the 
project's  Impact  would  not  be  an  Im- 
proper one.  and  further  that  it  oe  con- 
gruent with  the  locally  adopted  master 
plan.  So  we  would  exp^i-ct  that  the  Sec- 
retar>-  in  the  --xercise  of  trood  admlnLs- 
tration  would  itchieve  ,'>ubsiantially  what 
the  'gentleman  from  Maryland  had  in 
mind  when  he  introduced  Ids  amend- 
ment 

Mr  WIDNALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ger.^ld  R  Ford! 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker, 
when  this  measure  was  before  the  House 
I  s-upporled  it  I  recogiuzed  even  in  its 
final  House  version  that  it  was  not  per- 
fect legislation  However,  it  was  mate- 
rially improved  by  the  Anderson  amend- 
ment which  placed  income  llmiUtloiLs 
upon  a  ver\-  vital  and,  in  my  opmion,  a 
veri'  good  proigrani  so  that  that  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  bill  now  ends  up  as  a 
program  to  help  the  poor.  The  House 
committee  bill,  until  improved  by  the 
.\nderson  amendmer.t.  was  too  broad  in 
that  It  would  have  provided  subsuntial 
subsidy  for  middle-mcome  housing. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  was  glad  to  support  the 
mea,sure  m  Uie  Hou.se  becaase  of  the 
motion  Uj  recommit  which  eliminated 
the  interim  services  and  the  tenant  serv- 
ices provision 

Also,  I  thought  that  the  insurance  pro- 
visions for  riot  and  Hood  insurance  had 
been  carefully  worked  out  and  would 
provide  a  reasonable  limitation  on  the 
Fcd.-ral  CV.vernment  obligation  and  at 
the  same  time  rel  both  inTHirams  under- 
way.* 

I  was  al.so  t;lad  to  have  included  the 
provision  involving  PTiA  financing  for 
hospitals,  which  is  a  breakthrough,  I 
think,  m  a  very  important  area 

1  must  .say.  however,  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  the  action  of  the  conferees 
in  capitulatinv,'  on  the  interim  .services 
iind  on  the  U'nant  .services  lirovisions  of 
the  bill.  The  will  of  the  House  was  not 
really  respected  m  those  arc:-as,  and  m 
addition  the  flood  and  not  Insurance 
linulations  were  mciea.sed,  I  think,  un- 
neces.sarily 

Furthermore,  the  new-town  proi;ram 
v^hlch  was  not  recommended  by  the 
Hon;-*  commitu-e  and  not  included  in  the 
House  version  now  appears  in  the  con- 
fert nee  lepoif  I  am  opposed  to  that 
program 

Mr.  Speaker  I  must  agi-ee  with  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  who  put  it 
quite  bluntly  that  the  Hoase  conferees, 
althouuh  they  .--eceded  in  a  fewer  num- 
ber of  ari'ns,  lect-ded  in  these  areas  w  hich 
were  of  substance  and  they  prevailed  for 
the  House  in  tho.se  areas  which  were 
really  not  very  meaningful 

Mr  Speaker,  if  this  conference  report 
is  approved,  and  I  susixnrt  it  will  be  un- 
der ihe.se  parliamenuiry  rircumsunces, 
I  think  we  should  put  on  notice  those 
who  did  capitulate  on  the  interim  .serv- 
ices and  the  tenant  .services  that  when 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  funding  of 
those  programs  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
HoiLse  for  consideration  we  will  do  every- 
thing we  (XKSsiblv  can  to  prevent  any 
funding  whatsoever  for  tho.se  programs 
Mr  Speaker  I  .say  this  becau.se  I  do  not 
think  those  programs  under  our  current 
fi.scal  situation  outtht  to  be  included  In 
this  bill  or  in  any  subsequent  appropria- 
tion bill  We  will  also  oppose  the  funding 
of  other  programs  not  included  In  the 
Hoii.se  version  ThLs  Ls  the  only  way  un- 
der thus  ;>arliamenury  situation  that  we 
can  continue  to  indicate  our  opposition 
to  the.se  unwarranted  programs.  This  is 
a  responsible  position  for  those  who  sup- 
ported the  House  bill  but  who  oppose 
cerUm  provL--ions  in  the  conference  re- 
port 

Mr  P.AIMAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
1  Mr  .A.SI1LEY  I.  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  order  that  he  may  respond  to 
questions  propounded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Mr.  rAFT)  concerning  new 
communities 

Mr  T.AI-T  Mr  SiH-aker.  will  the  tren- 
tleman  yield ^ 

Mr  ASHLEY  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  TAFT  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  at  this  lime  for  the 
purpose  of  propoundmg  certain  questions 
with  reference  to  the  conference  report 
Mr  Speaker,  the  reason  that  I  am 
here  is  t)ecause  I  feel  there  are  questionfl 


to  be  asked  about  the  new  communities 
program  that  have  never  been  discu.ssed 
In  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  commit- 
tee report  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  brought  up  at 
this  time 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  urx)n  a 
quick  review  of  the  program  that  there 
is  a  real  danger  here  that  while  the  bill 
Ls  directed  toward  tiie  development  of 
are^s  trying  to  help  those  who  need 
housing  in  this  country,  it  may  be  a 
means  of  providing  an  excuse  of  running 
away  from  .solving  the  problem  of  hous- 
ing, particularly  with  reference  to  the 
problems  we  have  in  the  large  cities  of 
our  country  and  in  the  congested  aro.is 
of  our  counti-y 

I  notice  in  the  description  of  title  rv 
that  it  seems  to  go  only  to  guarantees  as 
to  land  values  concerning  which  it  would 
be  only  a  small  part  In  the  investment 
m  any  Hew  towns.  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore, that  the  developers  of  the.sc  tnvns 
are  going  to  lend  to  go  again,  as  thry 
liave  in  many  of  the  housing  programs, 
loward  moderately  high  income  levels, 
and  there  may  necessarily  be  a  de  facto 
.segregation  involved  in  the  new  com- 
munllv  concept. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  assurancr.-- 
there  are  that  this  will  not  occur,  anu 
what  justification  there  is  for  gom.s 
ahead  with  a  program  that,  rather  than 
solvuig  the  problem  of  the  ghettos  whcic 
ihey  need  t.j  be  .solved,  is  taking  them 
out  of  there  into  the  newly  developed 
areas  away  from  the  problems  that  exist 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole 
approach,  let  me  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  with  regard  to  the  new  con:- 
munitles  setup  Is  based  upon  reoogni- 
tlon  of  the  fact  that  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties with  regard  to  the  central  city 
housing,  so  that  we  have  greater  and 
greater  densities  and  more  and  more 
liuman  beings  being  concentrated  within 
the  same  given  section  in  everj-  laryc  city 
in  the  United  States. 

The  only  hope  that  we  have  of  solving 
our  housing  problems  is,  first  of  all,  t  > 
renovat/e  and  make  more  livable  the  shel- 
ters within  our  central  cities  on  the  one 
hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  find  new 
locations,  new  towns,  existing  towi..^. 
perhaps,  in  some  instances,  but  new 
towns  in  others,  that  can  serve  as  a  re- 
location center  for  these  desperately  in- 
creasing densities  within  our  cities  at 
this  time 

Mr  TAFT.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  if  from  these  apparently  dense 
areas  in  the  cities  the  people  are  golne 
to  move  into  the  new  towns.  Is  there 
financing  in  this  blU  or  contemplated  t') 
make  It  possible  for  those  in  the  lowest 
economic  strata  who,  unfortunately,  find 
themselves  In  these  conditions,  to  move 
to  the  new  towns, 

Mr.  ASHLEY,  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  saying 

Mr,  TAFT,  How  is  that  going  to  be 
Implemented.  Is  what  I  would  like  to  find 

out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  Mat- 
suNAGA* .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr,  ASHLEY,  I  will  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  on  page  43 
of  the  conference  report  It  Is  made  clear 
mat  in  approval  for  the  guaranteeing 
of  the.se  debentures  by  FHA  that  it  must 
include  a  proper  balance  in  the  new  com- 
munities of  hoiising  for  families  of  low 
and  moderate  incomes, 

Mr,  TAFT.  What  is  the  proper  bal- 
ance? Is  this  20  percent?  30  percent? 
Why  should  we  help  those  who  do  not 
need  help  at  all  when  we  can  help  those 
who  need  help  100  percent,  not  30  or 
40  or  50  percent? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  point  the  gentleman  is  drlv- 
mgat. 

What  the  conference  report  makes  ab- 
.solutely  clear  is  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  creating  new  lily-white  suburbs 
at  all.  but  that  the  condition  of  approval 
is  that  families  of  lower  income,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois, must  be  taken  into  consideration 
at  the  same  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired, 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
Tills  is  without  doubt  the  most  signifi- 
cant housing  legislation  the  Congress  has 
passed  in  many  years.  Its  many  signifi- 
cant provisions,  If  adequate  appropria- 
tions are  provided,  will  make  it  possible 
to  make  a  real  start  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  substandard  housing  and  living 
conditions  in  America. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  heavy 
emphasis  this  legislation  places  on  pro- 
viding homeownership  for  families  of  low 
and  moderate  income.  I  strongly  believe 
that  no  American  family  should  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  the  security,  independ- 
ence, privacy,  and  pride  which  home- 
ownership  can  provide.  The  circumstance 
of  low  income  should  not  be  permitted 
to  frustrate  legitimate  aspirations  of  re- 
sponsible people  to  own  their  own  homes, 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
there  are  thousands  of  responsible  lower 
income  families  who  can  and  will  achieve 
homeownership  If  the  opiwrtimity  is  pro- 
vided to  them,  I  know  that  the  respon- 
sibilities and  opportunities  of  home- 
ownership  can  give  hope  and  purpose  to 
these  families.  Not  only  will  homeowner- 
ship strengthen  these  low  income  fam- 
ilies, it  will  add  stability  to  the  fabric 
of  our  urban  society. 

Two  yeai-s  ago,  I  introduced  an 
ixmendment  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1966  to  authorize 
FHA  insured  below  market  interest  rate 
loans  to  assist  nonprofit  groups  to  reha- 
bilitate slum  dwellings  and  then  to  sell 
them  to  low-income  families,  with  the 
below  market  interest  rate  loan  going 
to  the  families  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  own  the  rehabilitated  dwellings. 
This  amendment  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  became  the  section  221(h) 
homeownership  program. 

This  was  the  first  program  ever  passed 
by  the  Congress  to  make  low  interest 
rate  loans  available  to  assist  low  income 
families  to  become  homeowners.  This 
program  received  imusually  qtiick  and 


widespread  response  from  private  non- 
profit groups  all  over  the  countiT-  The 
group  which  pioneered  in  this  significant 
and  worthwhile  development,  and  the 
one  which  received  the  first  commitment 
for  mortgage  financing  under  section 
221(h),  was  the  Bicentennial  Civic  Im- 
provement Association  in  my  own  city  of 
St.  Louis,  Now  there  are  192  homeown- 
ership projects  in  60  cities  being  financed 
under  section  221  ■  h ) , 

I  feel  sure  the  legislation  now  under 
consideration,  building  on  the  success- 
ful experience  under  section  221  ih', 
will  make  it  possible  for  thousands  of 
American  families  of  low  Income  to 
realize  their  dreams  of  homeownership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  forgo  a  vote 
on  this  conference  reix)rt  this  afternoon 
in  order  to  catch  a  plane  for  St,  Louis 
where  I  have  a  business  engagement  of 
long  standing.  Were  I  here,  I  would  vole 
•yea"  for  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BARRETT,  Mr,  Speaker,  our  ac- 
tion today  on  the  housing  bill  is  one  of 
the  most  important  actions  to  be  taken 
in  the  90th  Congress  and  approval  of  the 
reix)rt  will  mark  this  Congress  as  one 
of  historic  importance  in  our  efforts  to 
eliminate  slums,  improve  our  cities,  and 
help  low-income  families  to  obtain  de- 
cent housing.  Among  the  many  new  ap- 
proaches to  our  housing  and  other  ur- 
ban problems,  the  greatest  breakthrough 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  aid  that  this  bill 
offers  for  homeownership.  Past  housing 
legislation  has  provided  vitally  impor- 
tant assistance  through  public  housing 
and  through  assistance  for  nonprofit 
rental  housing,  but  our  first  step  toward 
making  homeownei-ship  possible  for 
lower  income  families  was  pioneered  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  LMis.  Sullivan], 
through  low-interest  loans  to  low-income 
families  to  enable  them  to  afford  home- 
ownei-ship.  The  conference  report  now 
before  the  House  provides  a  greatly  ex- 
E>anded  approach  to  homeownership 
through  interest  subsidies  which  can 
reduce  the  effective  rate  to  as  low  as  1 
percent.  These  subsidies  will  help  as 
many  as  one-half  million  families  to  be- 
come homeowners  over  the  2-year  period 
covered  by  the  bill. 

A  similar  interest  subsidy  approach  is 
also  provided  for  rental  and  cooperative 
housing  and  again  can  reduce  the  cost 
of  financing  such  housing  to  as  low  as 
1  percent.  Because  the  interest  subsidy 
approach  ha^  a  minimal  impact  on  the 
Federal  budget,  since  the  financing  is 
provided  by  private  lenders,  we  can 
greatly  accelerate  our  production  of  new 
housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  lower  in- 
come families. 

President  Johnson  has  announced  a 
10-year  goal  of  eliminating  substandard 
housing  and  tliis  goal  is  reaffirmed  in  the 
conference  report.  To  do  this  will  require 
a  major  increase  in  both  new  construc- 
tion and  the  rate  at  which  we  are  re- 
habilitating our  existing  housing  supply. 
The  3-year  program  provided  in  this  bill 
will  set  us  on  coui-se  to  meet  that  objec- 
tive. In  addition  to  the  interest  subsidy 
programs  it  would  authorize  increased 
funds  for  lu'ban  renewal  together  with 
the  reqtiirement  that  a  majority  of  the 
housing  imits  built  in  residential  projects 


must  be  for  low-  and  model  ate-income 
families. 

The  conference  report  also  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  an  additional  $1 
billion  for  the  model  cities  program 
which  holds  great  promise  for  not  only 
physically  restoring  blighted  areas  of  our 
cities  but  also  oilers  the  people  who  Live 
there  a  wide  range  of  assistance.  Further 
aid  for  rchabilitalmg  our  present  hous- 
ing supply  would  be  provided  through 
improvements  lo  the  lire.sent  loan  and 
grant  programs.  This  legislation  would 
make  ihem  available  m  areas  not  now 
co\eied  and  the  rehabilitation  grant  to 
a  homeowner  would  be  increased  from 
the  present  limit  of  $1,500  to  $3,00C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  legislation 
and  I  believe  have  made  decisions  which 
siiould  be  veiT  favorably  received  in  the 
House.  AH  of  the  conferees  were  co- 
operative and  constructive  and  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  on  our  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
IMr.  Widnall!.  and  his  colleagues,  the 
'gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mrs 
DwYER  I  and  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Garry  Brown,  for  their  effoit 
m  fashioning  the  original  legislation  and 
tiiis  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  desperate  needs  of 
our  cities  have  resulted  in  turmoil 
throuchout  the  country  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  answer  these  pleas  with  the 
kind  of  solid  and  substantial  assistance 
this  bill  w  ill  provide.  The  housing  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House  earlier  this 
month  by  a  very  substantial  majority 
and  I  hope  that  the  margin  of  approval 
of  the  conference  report  will  be  even 
larger. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  bill,  now  before  the 
House,  would  authorize  many  important 
new  programs  as  well  as  improving  our 
existing  programs.  I  want  to  cite  one 
new  program  which  I  believe  to  be  of 
particular  importance  and  which  I  have 
been  closely  associated  with.  This  is  the 
title  which  at  long  last  will  create  a 
workable  program  of  flood  insurance. 
Tremendous  destruction  has  been 
wrought  in  our  country  every  year  by 
flooding  and  the  losses  are  appallingly 
high.  In  fact,  they  are  so  high  that  the 
private  insurance  industrj-  has  been  un- 
able lo  provide  protection  to  property 
owners  from  this  hazard.  As  long  ago  as 
1956,  a  flood  insurance  program  was  en- 
acted but  it  did  iiot  prove  workable  and 
has  never  gone  into  effect.  Now  in  this 
bill  we  have  worked  out  these  problems 
and  will  create  a  program  which  has 
wholehearted  endorsement  by  the  insur- 
ance industry. 

The  question  is  not  whether  or  not  to 
accept  this  new  insurance  program  or 
to  avoid  cost  to  the  Government  alto- 
gether since  disaster  relief  entails  a 
heavy  cost.  In  my  judgment,  tliis  is  a 
much  better  approach  to  the  problem  be- 
cause it  assures  the  property  owner  of 
a  prompt  and  known  payment  when  dis- 
aster strikes.  Also  the  bill  is  designed  to 
encourage  wiser  use  of  land  in  fiood- 
prone  areas  through  protective  zoning. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is 
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no  conflict  betwpfn  this  insurance  pro- 
;  ram    and    the    need    for    flood    control 

%orlts  slncr  it  is  >.n\\  our  aim  to  avoid 
the  destruction  nf  tlnrids  and  tliere  will 
.je  no  letup  m  Federal  aid  for  this  pur- 
pose 

I  share  with  a  number  of  Members  of 
t'us  body  a  first-hand  experience  in  the 
ant'ul.sh  and  despair  caused  by  disastrous 
Moodms  As  recently  as  March  of  this 
•car  tlo<->dinK  along  the  Blackslone  River 
■■alltv  cau.-ed  more  than  SI  million  In 
uropertv  Ios.ses  for  residents  of  the  First 
CoiiKressional  District  nf  Rhode  Island 
which  I  represt-nt 

In  otlier  yeais  this  district  has  also 
•ilTered  severe  .ind  uninsured  flood 
'  isses  In  1955  in  mv  hnjiietown  of  W<X)n- 
cket  Hurnc.itie  Di.uu'  cau>ed  Hooding 
up  to  the  level  of  the  -tieet  lu'hts  in  some 
iuea.^  This  one  .torm  caused  more  than 
S:i8  million  m  propertv  losses  for  the 
State  (it  Rhode  Island  I  know  the  vital 
iieetl  ior  Mood  insurance  and  I  support 
ttas  pro^iam  to  make  it  available 

Under  this  cooperative  Government- 
linvate  industry  approach  the  :esources 
1)1  tlie  insurance  companies,  anents  and 
l)rokers  would  be  utilized  to  sell  and  serv- 
ice Mood  insurance  coverase  for  homes 
and  -.mall  bu.^inesses  In  order  to  make 
covera«e  economically  icasible  for  own- 
ers of  cxistmi;  properties  which  arc  lo- 
cated m  identified  tlood-pnme  aiea-s.  the 
profctiam  permiUs  insurance  to  be  made 
at  rea.sor.able  rales  which  in  most  ca-es 
would  be  lower  than  actuarial  rates 

Under  this  leitislatiun  the  Federal  Ciov- 
ernment  would  provide  for  full  industry 
participation  m  the  tlood  insurance  pro- 
k-ram  on  a  feasible  risk-shannt;  basis  by 
providm^  lor  premium  eguali/alion  pay- 
ments retlectinn  the  difference  between 
actuarial  and  reas<^)nable  rates  for  exist- 
ing properties  uid  by  assuiiunt:  liability 
for  a  share  of  anv  catastrophic  flood 
losses  incurred  inder  tlood  insurance 
policies 

Rat.mak:ne  data  for  flood  insurance 
have  already  been  collected  for  42  areas 
and,  a.s  soon  as  the  program  goes  Into 
effect,  additional  areas  will  be  studied  as 
quickly  as  possible  Coverage  will  be 
made  available  in  each  area  as  soon  as 
feasible  after  the  necessary  tlood  data 
have  been  collected  I  understand  that 
f<.llowing  enactment  of  this  legislation 
the  Department  ul  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  undertake  tht--e 
.^tudle^  m  a  number  ul  additional  areas 
so  that  tlood  insurance  '.sill  be  available 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date 

Mr  Si)eaker,  I  would  like  to  mention 
another  part  of  ihe  bill  in  which  I  have 
a  strong  interest  The  conference  report 
will  mipruve  the  benefits  of  the  rehabili- 
tation loan  and  grant  programs  by  mak- 
ing them  available  in  areas  not  now 
eligible  .•\l.^o.  the  maximum  lehabihta- 
tion  grant  to  homeowners  is  doubled  in 
thi.>  legislation  from  the  present  $1  500 
to  $3,000  These  provisions  will  go  far 
to  help  us  make  the  best  use  of  our  exist- 
ing housing  supply  to  meet  "ur  huusmg 
needs 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  mentioned  only 
two  facets  of  the  conference  rejxjrt 
which  contains  many  more  needed  and 
constructive  provisions  Taken  as  a 
whole,  this  bill  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution   toward    improving    our    cities 


and  providing  decent  housing  fur  all 
Americans    I  strongly  urge  its  adoption 

Ml  KARTH  Mr  S|x*aker.  the  Hous- 
iiig^tiul  Uiban  Development  Act  of  196H 
caps  the  administration's  broad  effort  to 
boi'.d  .1  b-.tter  America  It  is  indeed  the 
charter  of  renewed  hope  for  the  Ameri- 
can city"  which  President  John,son 
cu'^d  his  urban  i uoprAm  when  it  went 
up  ta  Congress 

In  deta-llng  l!i!».t  proRram.  the  Prcsi- 
deiit  said : 

If  our  rlt.e*  r.rr  to  h-  mivpU  from  the 
bitght  ot  obsolescence  and  despair  we  must 
tiow  lumly  set  the  course  that  AmfrlcB  will 
tr.nel   Therelsnollmetolc.se. 


The  housing  bill  provides  the  assist- 
ance our  cities  need  for  their  task  of  re- 
buildinjt.  replenishing,  and  revitalizing 
tlie  Nations  housing  and  public  facilities 
It  establishes  a  top  priority  on  help  for 
the  poor  through  expanded  job  oppor- 
tunities as  well  as  improved  housing. 

The  bill  furthers  this  administration's 
pledge  to  end  the  paradox  of  squalor  In 
the  midst  of  affluence  fhe  administra- 
tion has  acted  on  that  pledge  by   - 

Its  pursuit  and  persistence  in  getting 
medical  care  for  everybody  over  65 ; 

Advocating  and  getting  needed  aid 
for  schooling  of  children  from  poor 
fainilies: 

Declaring  war  on  [lovcrty  and  develop- 
ing; a  broad-v-auged  program  for  atUck- 

iiig  It; 

Givinu  tlic  Nation  a  fundamental 
package  ol  protective  legislation  so  tliat 
all  Americans  could  enjoy  equally  the 
fiUl  range  of  tlieir  civil  rights; 

Persisting  until  we  now  have  a  fan- 
housing  law . 

Bringing  private  enterpri.se,  with  lUs 
^K>werful  resources,  into  the  development 
of  housing  for  markets  unreached  be- 
fore, and 

Bringing  opportunity  for  hoineowm-r- 
^hip  to  our  low-mcome  families 

This  bill  with  it-s  explicit  goals  of  con- 
serving and  exiranding  the  housing  sup- 
ply for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies, encouraging  new  enten'ri.se  that 
produces  jobs  and  liou.ses.  and  liiving 
quick  tangible  visible  help  to  areas  with 
the  most  critical  ,iiul  urgent  needs— puts 
a  new  face  on  our  national  programs  and 
helps  to  biuld  an  urban  world  sufficient 
to  the  needs  of  all  .Americans 

Mr  WOLI-T-'  Mr  SiKaker.  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
another  strong  link  m  the  chain  which 
lui.s  been  forged  by  the  administration 
o!  President  Johnson  to  improve  the  hu- 
man .md  physical  conditions  m  our  cities 
in  lecent  yeais.  tins  administration  lias 
led  the  way  in  providing  the  means  with 
which  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the 
cities  and  the  .suburbs  and  their  ijeople 

The  remarkable  record  oi  achievement 
includes  among  others 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  of  the  past  4 
years  which  will  result  m  the  elimination 
of  discrimination  in  job  opportunities,  in 
public  accommodations,  housing  and 
voting 

The  provision  of  job  trainii^g  for  sev- 
eral million  disadvantaged  men  and 
women  to  make  them  able  to  suppoit 
them-selvts  m  dignity  and  self-respect 

The  \arioas  education  acts  which  ex- 
tend the  opportunities  for  millions  of 
children  throughout  the  Nation 


The  provlsUm  of  health  care  to  the 
elderly  and  to  the  poor  lluwugh  medi- 
c-are and  medicaid 

The  various  measures  desii^ned  to  com- 
bat the  perils  of  pollution  of  tl.e  air  and 
of  the  water 

Tlie  Fconomic  Oppoitunity  Acts  which 
heUx-d  manv  millions  of  Americans  to 
l>egin  their  i  hn.b  liUt  i.t  abject  ix>vertv 
ar.d  despair 

The  various  housinu  measures  which 
timing  the  past  4  years  resulted  in  the 
fstablishment  of  the  Departmer.t  of 
Hi.usim;  and  Urban  Development,  m  the 
creation  of  the  rent  supplements  pi  o- 
^■ram  to  increase  the  supply  of  liousing 
for  needv  tamilies,  m  the  inauguration 
of  the  model  cities  pingram.  the  inno- 
vative proeram  which  fcx-u.ses  the  entire 
complement  ot  programs  onto  a  iioor 
n.'i^ihb.irhood  to  restore  it  to  a  livable 
communitv 

riie  bill  before  us  today  adds  another 
large  measure  of  liclp— a  large  measure 
of  opportunity  for  people  to  help  them- 
selves and  others— to  make  our  cities 
and  suburbs  better  places  m  which  to 
live,  in  which  to  work,  m  which  to  rear 
a  family. 

In  ;;eneral  tins  Housint:  and  Urban 
Development  Act  will  increase  the  num- 
ber of  unius  which  can  be  started  under 
the  low-rent  public  housing  program  for 
tho.se  who  need  Federal  a.ssistance  to 
obtain  decent  housing 

Tins  act  will  continue  the  effort  to 
restore  the  core  of  our  center  cities  and 
to  improve  the  lives  of  those  who  live 
there  through  the  model  cities  program 
This  .ict  will  bring  the  Ulents  and 
cnermes  of  private  enterpn.se  to  the  task 
of  housing  low-income  families  throuk-'l; 
the  creation  of  an  effective  partnership 
between  the  Government  and  business 
rins  act  will  augment  the  existing  ur- 
ban renewal  program  and  provide  a  iiew 
approiich  to  the  program  to  help  cities 
restore  and  renew  dying  portions  of  the 
communitv 

The  act  will  liclp  cities  develop  mixl- 
crn  and  i  llicient  mass  transit  systems 
and  .services 

The  act  provides  for  a  program  of 
helping  to  develop  new  communities  m 
acconunodate  urban  growth  and  to  im- 
prove the  planrung  for  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  public  facilities 

All  in  all.  this  omnibus  iiousing  bill 
provides  the  vehicle  by  which  cities  and 
suburbs  can  help  thcm.selves  meet  many 
uf  the  current  problems  and  by  which 
rmllions  of  .Americans  can  be  h.clix-d  to 
become  homeowners  or  tenants  m  decent 
housing 

While  we  might  have  been  able  to  do 
more  in  this  area;  we  certainly  cannot 
do  less  I  am  happy  to  vote  for  the  en- 
actment ol  this  bill 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
.Speaker,  I  -peak  m  support  of  the  Hous- 
inu  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968, 
a  bill  winch  ijrovidcs  badly  needed  homi  - 
for  millions  of  America's  ill  housed  This 
bill  not  only  enables  families  to  own 
homes  and  rent  apartments  that  th(y 
would  otherwise  be  unable  to  afford,  but 
It  also  provides  for  building  of  new  hous- 
ing as  well  as  renovating  existing  struc- 
tures, I-\irthermore,  our  cities  are  to  be 
revitalized  through  various  programs 
ranging    from    mass    transportation    to 
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inoviding  essential  public  facilities. 
These  arc  essential  if  our  cities  are  to 
continue  to  be  viable  places  for  oui-  peo- 
l)le  to  live. 

The  most  essential  features  are  those 
w  hich  deal  with  new  ways  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  today's  lower  income 
families.  The  Federal  Government  would 
111  effect,  subsidize  their  mortgages  by 
paying  interest  supplements  to  the  moit- 
•  agors.  f^irthcrmore,  already  existing 
1  iograms  such  as  the  turnkey  and  rent 
.supplement  programs  are  being  expanded 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands 
for  better  and  more  readily  available 
l:Ouslng.  The  rent  supplement  program 
1^  of  special  interest — it  encourages  pri- 
vately built,  financed,  and  owned  hous- 
ing. Strongly  endorsed  by  private  in- 
(iustry.  it  is  already  well  underway. 
However,  the  program  has  been  grossly 
underfunded.  If  it  is  to  provide  the  addi- 
tional 375,000  rent  units  proposed  for 
the  next  5-year  period,  additional  funds 
(if  $40  million  for  1970  and  amounts  of 
$100  million  in  each  fiscal  year  of  1970 
.ind  1971  must  be  made  available. 

Like  rent  supplements,  the  model  cities 
l)iogram  is  well  underway,  but  in  order 
to  achieve  the  poals  that  have  been 
5et  for  the  program  and  maintain  our 
( nmmltmcnt  to  the  cities  Involved,  ad- 
uitional  sums  of  money  must  be  avail- 
able. This  Is  a  highly  innovative  program 
covering  the  broad  social,  economic,  and 
|)hysical  pro'olcms  of  our  cities.  It  also 
in-ovidcs  for  a  concentrated  approach  to 
these  problems.  It  offers  the  communi- 
t:cs  an  opportunity  to  establish  their 
own  priorities,  provide  their  own  solu- 
tions, and  develop  new  methods  of  ap- 
[pioaching  the  problems  facing  them.  By 
1970  we  will  have  130  to  140  communities 
involved  in  the  program.  The  commu- 
nities involved  range  from  whole  towns 
to  specific  areas  of  larger  cities.  One  bil- 
lion dollars  is  required  for  supplemental 
;:rants  for  1970  and  for  1971.  As  of  to- 
day, only  the  planning  stage  has  been 
funded.  If  we  are  to  insure  the  coop- 
eration and  support  of  these  commu- 
nities we  must  reassure  them  of  our  con- 
tinuing commitment  by  funding  the  rest 
of  the  program, 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  bill  which 
i,s  essential  not  only  to  the  future  growth 
of  our  cities,  but  more  importantly  to 
the  iihysical  and  social  well-being  of 
millions  of  American  families. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hous- 
ing bill  is  comprehensive,  constructive, 
nnd,  I  believe,  it  brinps  lasting  credit. 
Most  of  the  essential  provisions  of  the 
omrubus  bill  were  enacted  and  should  be 
very  helpful, 

I  regret  that  the  income  eligibility 
levels  for  families  seeking  Federal  sub- 
sidy of  interest  payment  on  mortgages 
for  ihelr  homes  was  severely  limited  in 
the  House. 

Actually,  tlie  House  endorsed  home- 
ownership  for  the  poor  only,  and  this  is 
not  a  total  solution,  since  if  families  are 
to  escape  from  the  ghettos,  they  can  hope 
to  do  .so  only  in  an  expanding  housing 
market  in  which  both  poor  and  middle- 
income  families  have  mobility  to  make 
loom  for  one  another, 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  $20 
million  cut  in  the  low-rent  supplement 
program,  because  it  ended  valuable  so- 


cial services  for  tenants.  Obviously,  It  is 
a  contradiction  to  provide  the  poor  with 
shelter  and  then  not  acquaint  them  w  ith 
job  opportunities  and  training  programs, 
and  to  inform  them  of  available  health 
programs  and  establish  day-care  cen- 
ters  for   working   mothers. 

Failure  to  act  in  these  areas  will  im- 
pose serious  restrictions  upon  the  hous- 
ing program  and  deny  important  bene- 
fits that  seem  to  be  vital  to  a  well- 
rounded  comprehensive  l.ousing  pro- 
gram. 

However,  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  ^;ood, 
promising,  and  constructive  bill,  and  it 
will  be  very  helpful  to  many  communi- 
ties and  people,  and  I  have  been  pleased 
to  work  hard  to  advance  it  and  to  sup- 
port it  in  the  House. 

GENERAL  LF.,\VE   TO    K>^TrNa 

Mr.  PATMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  conference 
report  on  S.  3497  and  include  any  rele- 
vant extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  ti.e  gentle- 
man from  Texas  ^ 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  r.iove 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

Tlie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
\vere — yeas  2'28.  nays  135.  not  voting  69. 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No,  287] 
YEAS— 228 


,  111, 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Andrews. 

N,  Dak, 
Annunz:o 
Ashley 
Aspirail 
Barren 
Bates 
Bell 
Bie.-t<- 
Blr.fc;ham 
niatink 
Boo,i^s 
Bolton 
Bradema.- 
Brribco 
Brooks 
Bioomlield 
Brown,  Calif, 
Brown,  Mich, 
Burke.  Mass, 
Burton.  Calif, 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa 
Carey 

Chambeilii!!, 
Clausen, 

Dor.  H 
Clevelaiui 
Cohelaii 
Cor.ablt 
Cor.tc 
Conypi  s 
Cormar. 
Culver 
Dadda::o 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga 
Dawsoii 
de  la  Gan-a 
Delaney 
Dcllei'back 


lit 


,.d  R 


Dir.L-ell 

nur.obiie 

Dow 

Dowiiii!!; 

Dulsk: 

Uwvcr 

Eckhardt 

Edmor.d^or. 

Edwards,  Cii 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evar.s,  CoJo 

Everett 

la!  Ion 

Farbslem 

h  a=cpll 

Fpiuhan 

l-oley 

Ford,  Ge 

I  i-nser 

Frelir.chu>  j,pr. 

Fncdel 

ruiton.  Pa 

FiKuia 

Oaliflai'.akis 

Gaimatz 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Goi'.zalez 

Goodeil 

Gray 

Greer.  Orr;.' 

Gicen.  Pa 

Grilliths 

Giovrr 

Gude 

Hulpern 

Hamiltoi! 

i!,i:.l!.-y 

Hanra 

IlaiiEcr,  VVa,  h 

Hardv 

Haivey 

Hathaway 

Hechler,  W  Va 

Herkier.  Macs, 

ItelstOok-i 


f. 


Hirk.s 

Huwaid 

Ii  win 

Joelson 

,Tohr.son.  C 

.tones.  Ala. 

Kabtenmeier 

Ka/en 

Kee 

Keith 

Kluczyrsiki 

Kyros 

I..itta 

I.CL-'i:ett 

Loi.i;.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

M-  Dor..i.d, 

Mich, 
MeFall 
Macdor.ald, 

Mass, 
MacGieiior 
Marher. 
Madden 
MaillK^rd 

Mathias.  Md 

Mats\ina;;a 

.Meeds 

MokiU 

MUle;.  Calif, 

.Mlr.i.-h 

Mu-.k 

Minshall 

Mizc 

Monaiian 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morns.  N,  MeX 

Morse.  Ma.ss, 

•Mother 

Mo,-5t 

MuriJhv,  in. 

Murphy,  N,Y, 

Natiher 

Ned^ 


NiK 

Rostenkow,-ki 

Thompson,  N  J, 

O  Ha.a,  111 

Hoth 

I  .rriian 

OHara,  Mich 

Hou,sh 

Tunney 

OKonskl 

Uoybal 

Udall 

Ol.scii 

Uuppe 

LiUman 

O'Neill    Mas> 

P.y.ui 

\  .111  Deerlin 

Ottumf-r 

SI  Ge:m;,:!i 

Vandei  Jagt 

Patman 

St,    Ol.L-P 

Vanik 

I'.un  11 

.Savior 

Vi!  onto 

Pepper 

Scheuer 

Waldie 

Perknis 

S -hweiker 

Walker 

Philbin 

.S(hwei.i;el 

vVumpler 

Pike 

.■-ii.pley 

Watts 

Pollork 

.■■■h  liver 

Whaleu 

Pn<  e   111 

Sike,-, 

White 

I'rvor 

Sisk 

Widnall 

Pllc.!:.-,kl 

.Skubit:' 

Willis 

C^aie 

Slack 

V\il;on. 

I!all:-b.!rk 

bmilh,  Iowa 

<  harles  il. 

Uat^dall 

Smith.  N  V 

W  11,11 

Hees 

Staflord 

Welti 

Held,  N  Y. 

Stapsers 

Wright 

i;e::ci 

.Stanton 

Wyatt 

Hevi-f. 

Steed 

VVydler 

l!lo-le 

.steikTer,  Wis, 

Wylle 

Robi.ou 

Stephens 

Wymati 

Hodiiio 

.Stratton 

Vatcs 

Ho:;c!s,  Colo 

.snibblcficld 

Youn.; 

no:,  an 

Lift 

Zablocki 

Koor.ey,  NY. 

Talcott 

Zwarh 

Itoorey,  Pa, 

I aylor 
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Abeii.cthy 

l.iidley 

MoiU^ompiy 

Adair 

1  i.sher 

Morton 

Andii'WS,  Ala, 

Fljnt 

■.■»yei  s 

Arcr.ds 

lountaiii 

Nr'isen 

Ahhbrook 

Gathiii-s 

Nichols 

.A^hmoie 

GtttVS 

ONeal,  Ga 

Ivanr,.j 

<  'TOOdlinB 

Pa:^  mail 

liattin 

Grifliij 

Felly 

nelrher 

G:oss 

Petlis 

lieiineli 

Hatjau 

Pirnic 

Berry 

Haley 

Pon 

notts 

Hall 

Price.  TeX 

HcviU 

Halleck 

Held.  111. 

iilaekbiii  11 

llamme:  - 

i^einecke 

Bow 

Schmidt 

Phodes.  A:  ..- 

Brav 

Harrison 

Uivers 

lUirkl.-y 

Hartha 

lioberts 

liioi  k 

Hei.dei.son 

rtou-ers,  Fla. 

Biot/man 

Ho.-mer 

Rumsfeld 

liiown,  Ohio 

Hunt 

Sandman 

Hiovhlll,N,C. 

Jiutchii.son 

.Satterlield 

BioyhiU.  Va, 

Ichord 

Schadeber;? 

Buchanan 

Jarmaii 

Scherle 

Burke  Ha 

.lonas 

.Schi.crbeli 

Bu:  koor, 

.lores.  N  C, 

s-o-.i 

Burton,  Utah 

Ki:::;,  NY, 

Kelden 

Byir.e.s  Wis 

Kleppe 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cabcii 

Kornei;ay 

Smith.  OkJa 

Cahlll 

Kvl 

tspriiiMier 

Ca«ey 

Laird 

steifer,  .\rl7 

Clancy 

I  ar.een 

Tearue,  Calif 

Ciawson   Del 

Lennon 

Thompson,  Ga 

Collier 

Lipscomb 

Thomson,  Wis 

Colmer 

Llovd 

V'.l 

Cramer 

I  uke:-,= 

Waj-'or.ner 

Curns 

McCIoskey 

Watkuis 

Davi.s.  \V.,- 

McCiuie 

vVat.-on 

Dcnnev 

McMillan 

Whailev 

Derwinsk; 

Mahor. 

VVhitenei 

Dcvme 

Marsh 

Whit  ten 

Dickinson 

Martin 

Wiuiius 

l^orn 

May 

Williams.  Pa. 

Dowdy 

Mayne 

Wil.'on,  Bob 

Duncan 

Michel 

Zioii 

Edwards,  .'Via 

Miller.  Ohio 

K:  lei. bo:  n 

Mills 

NOT  VOTING 

-69 

Abbiit 

Gallasiher 

Kuvkeiid.ill 

Aiiderioii. 

CJardner 

Lai.  drum 

Tenn. 

Gilbert 

Lor.s.  La. 

A\  res 

Gubser 

McCloiy 

Blur.toi. 

Gurney 

.McCuUoch 

Bolai.d 

Han.sen.  Idah 

o     McEwen 

BuUilVA 

Hawkins 

Mathias.  Calif 

C.oier 

Havs 

Pickle 

Cederberu 

Hebeit 

:^o:me 

Celler 

Herloni; 

Pode.: 

Clarl: 

Holifidd 

I'urcell 

corueit 

Holia:-.d 

i,Jui;ien 

Cowcer 

Hortor. 

liaric.i'. 

(ui'.mmhi'm 

Hull 

lic-r,  ic  k 

Dent 

Hur.yate 

Khodes.  Pa. 

Dole 

.,'j.cobi; 

Rosenthal 

Edwards.  La. 

.Johr.sor.,  Pa 

Roude'o'.i;h 

EUbers: 

.tones.  Mo 

s:y«1er 

Evins,  Teiin 

Karsten 

.stuckev 

Fil.O 

Kaith 

Suilivan 

Flood 

Kel^v 

Te.i'-:ue,  Tex. 

Fold. 

Ku,e:.  CaP.f 

Terzer 

WMHlam  D 

Klrwan 

Tuck 

Fulio::.  Teni 

i:up:c,man 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
r airs: 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr  Ayres. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr  Kino 

Mr   Hebert  with  Mr  Corbet t 

Mr   Kviiis  iif  Tennessee  with  Mr  Gubser 

Mr   Roaenthil  with  Mr   Horton 

Mr   Kliiii  ■>{  Callfornu  with  Mr  (^arter 

Mr     Dent    with    Mr     Johnson    of    Pennsyl- 

Mr   Hull  with  Mr   K.Nkendall 

Mr   Kllberic  with  Mr   McClory 

Mr    Flo<xl  with  Mr    C'l.wKer 

Mr   H-iys  wuh  Mr    McCull<TCh 

Mr  Gilbert  with  Mr    McEweii 

Mr   Clark  with  Mr   i    iiinlrnrhfini 

Mr  Hollfleld  with  Ntr  M.^thUis  "f  Citll- 
(oT-nla 

Mrs   KfUv  with  Mr   Kuprermiin 

Mr   Kdwards  oi  lAuiisiana  with  Mr   I>le 

Mr  Anderson  or  Tennessee  with  Mr  tl.ird- 
ner 

Mr    BUnton   with  Mr    Ourney 

Mr  Hungate  with  Mr   Hansen  uf  Idaho. 

Mr   l,on^  of  Ixiiilsiana  with  Mr  QiiUlen 

Mr  Jacobs  with  Mr  Roudebiish 

Mr   Boland  with  Mr  Snyder 

Mr   Hawkin.s  with  Mr   QallaRher 

Mr   Picltle  with  Mr   William  D  Ford. 

Mrs  Sullivan  wuh  Mr  Stucliey. 

Mr   Ijindriim  with  Mr  Kurih 

Mr   Pxircell  with  Mr   Rarictt 

Mr    ponton  '>r  Tennessee  wuh  Mr    Herlong 
Mr  Tenzer  with  Mr  Tucit 

Mr  RhcKles  of  Pennsvlvani.i  with  Mr  Ab- 
bitt 

Mr   Potlell  with  Mr  Karsten 
Mr   Resnirlt  with  Mr   Holland 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


FURTHER   MKSSACJF  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounct-d  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJ  Res.  1420  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  ti-;cal  year 
1069.  and  lor  other  purposes 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  a'-,'rees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee nf  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  uf  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H  R. 
16913'  entitled  An  act  maicing  appro- 
Ijnations  for  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
.-ear  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes  ■ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment's  of  the  Senate 
numbered  14.  19.  24.  25.  and  40  to  the 
forcgoiny 


POPm.AR   ELECTION  OF  GOVERNOR 
OF  THE  VntGIN   ISU-\NDS 

Mr  ASPINALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  <S  450'  to  pro- 
vide for  the  popular  election  of  the  Gov- 
t  rnor  oi  the  Virgin  Islands  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment  to 
the  House  amendment  "hereto  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
House  amendment 


Tlie  Clerk  re«d  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  re«d  the  Senat*  amendment 
to  the  Hou.se  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  13  of  the  House  engrossed  amend- 
ment, strike  out  lines  18  to  '22.  inclusive  and 
insert 

"The  following  provisions  of  and  amend- 
menu  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  are  hereby  extended  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  the  extent  that  thev  have  not  been 
previously  extended  to  that  territory  and 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  eflect  there  as 
in  the  L'nlted  swt^-s  .r  in  any  suite  of  the 
United  States  article  I  section  H  clauses  2 
and  .1.  article  IV  section  1  und  section  2 
clause  1.  the  hrst  to  mnth  amendments  in- 
clusive; the  thirteenth  amendment  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  1  of  the  Jotirteenth 
amendment,  and  the  fifteenth  and  nine- 
teenth amendmenu  Proiidcd.  hourrrr. 
That  all  oHenses  shall  continue  to  be 
prosecuted  in  the  district  court  by  informa- 
tion as  heretofore  except  such  as  may  be 
required  by  local  law  <m  be  prosecuted  by 
indictment  by  crand  Jury 

•All  laws  enacted  by  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  all  laws  enacted 
by  the  territorial  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  are  rejiealed  to  the 
extent  of  such  inconsistency  ' 

The  SPF:akER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  lentleman  from  Colo- 
rado'^ 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object  but  I  would  like  to  take  this  time 
to  ask  the  distmuuushed  chairman  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  if  the  amendment  that  was 
added  to  this  bill  in  the  Senate  is  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  as  iiassed  by  the  House'' 

Mr  ASPINALJ,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr   MORTON  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Colorado. 

Mr  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  S  450 
provides  for  the  popular  election  of  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  revuses  the  present 
law  relatinu  to  the  appointment,  tenure, 
and  duties  of  the  Government  comp- 
troller, and  for  other  purposes 

This  legislation  also  pa.ssed  the  Hou.se 
on  June  17.  1968.  with  .in  amendment 
striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insertint;  the  House  amendment.  The 
other  body  has  agreed  to  the  House 
amendment  with  an  amendment  which 
extends  to  the  Virgin  Islands  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  U  S.  Constitution  not  now 
applicable  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  provisions  are  similar  to  those 
lUst  enumerated  in  the  bill  providing  for 
the  popular  cleetion  of  the  Ciovernor  and 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Guam,  with  the 
exception  that  all  offenses  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  continue  to  be  prosecuted 
in  the  district  court  by  information. 
except  where  required  by  local  law  to 
be  prosecuted  by  indictment  of  the  grand 
jury. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  amendment  adopted 
bv  the  other  body  improves  the  legisla- 
tion and  resolves  technical  questions 
raised  by  the  House  language. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
House  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr  MORTON.  Is  this  a  modification 
of  the  amendment  that  was  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  'Mrs. 
Mink  I  dealinL;  with  the  constitutional 
lights  of  the  people  m  the  islands.* 


Mr  ASPINAU.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct, 
and  the  words  are  satisfactory  to  the 
sponsor.  Mrs    Mink. 

Mr  MORTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

Mr  CARF:Y  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
lect.  I  lust  wi.sh  to  take  this  brief  mo- 
ment to  commend  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  pro- 
duced this  legislation  permitting  elec- 
tion of  the  Governorship  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  soon  in  Guam — also  to  point 
out  that  I  believe  all  Americans  should 
lake  note  of  this  hour  in  which,  from 
one  end  of  our  country  to  the  other,  that 
iwople  can  participate  to  a  greater  de- 
gree in  the  electoral  process. 

We  owe  this  to  the  bipartisan  nature 
of  the  sponsorship  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  lie  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  was  concurred  m. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CONFERF?;CE  REPORT  ON  S.  3418. 
FEDERAL-AID  IHGHWAY  ACT  OF 
1968 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'S. 
3418'  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
.scruction  of  certain  highways  m  accord- 
.mce  with  title  123  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  sutement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  m  lieu  of  the  report 

'ITie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPE.^KER    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Co.sFFRENcE  Report  (  H.  Rept  No.  17991 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
.igreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  34181 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  for  the  construction  ol 
certain  higliwavs  in  accordance  wTth  title  Ti 
of  the  Uruted  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  .md  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
loUows. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
followi.ig. 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section    1     This  Act   may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal-Aid  Higliway  Act  of   1968  ". 

REVISION  OF  *L  THORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR    INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec  2  Subsection  (b)  ol  section  108  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended    Is  .iinei.ded  lo  read  a.s  follows: 

■•(bi    AiTHoRiyATioN   OF   Appropriations.— 
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For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  construc- 
tion, rectjnstructlon.  or  Improvement,  Inclu- 
sive of  neces.'^ary  lirldces  and  tunnels,  of  the 
Interstate  System  including  extensions 
thereof  ihroiieh  urban  areas,  designated  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(dl  of  section  103  oi  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  there  l.s  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated the  additional  sum  of  $1,000,000,000 
!or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1957, 
which  sum  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  author- 
i.:atioii  heretofore  made  tor  that  year,  the 
.iddltUmal  sum  of  $1  700  000.000  for  the  fiscal 
\ear  ending  June  30.  1958.  the  additional 
sum  of  $2,200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1959.  the  additional  sum  of  $2,- 
,'■.00  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960.  the  additional  sum  uf  $1,800,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  the  ad- 
ditional sum  of  $2  200.000.000  lor  the  fiscal 
\ear  ending  June  30.  1962.  the  additional 
.urn  of  $2,400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1963.  the  additional  sum  of  $2.- 
coo.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
'.964.  the  additional  sum  of  $2,700,000,000  for 
i:ie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965.  the  ad- 
lUtional  sum  of  $2,800,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
'.ear  ending  June  30.  1966.  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,- 
400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
(0,  1968.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,800,000,000 
tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  the 
,iddltlonal  sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  the  additional 
.-um  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  the  additional  sum  of 
:r'4.000.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
:*0.  1972.  the  additional  sum  of  $4,000,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $2,225,000,000  for  the 
iiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  auth- 
orize the  appropriation  of  any  sums  to  carry 
out  sections  131.  136.  or  319(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  or  any  provision  of  law 
relating  to  highway  safety  enacted  after  May 
1    1966." 

\UTHOBlZATION    OF    USE    t>F   COST    ESTIMATE    FOR 
APPORTIONMENT  OF   INTERSTATE  FUNDS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
IS  authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
1071.  of  tlie  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
l)rlated  for  such  years  for  expenditures  on 
the  National  System  of  Interstate  and  De- 
tense  Highways,  using  the  apportionment 
Victors  contained  In  the  revision  of  table  5 
ol  House  Document  Numbered  199.  Ninetieth 
Congrees.  set  forth  in  Senate  Report  1340. 
Ninetieth  Congress. 

EXTENSION     or    TIME    FOR    COMPLETION     OT 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
101(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "sixteen  yesu-s'  " 
.•iid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eighteen 
years'  "  and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1972". 
.tnd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1974", 

lb)  The  Introductory  phrase  and  the  sec- 
■nd  and  third  sentences  of  section  104(b)  (5) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are  amended 
by  striking  "1972"  where  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1974 ',  and  such  sec- 
tion 104(b)(5)  Is  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  three  sentences  preceding  the  last 
sentenc*  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
lollowlng:  "Upon  the  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Federal 
.^hare  of  such  approved  estimate  In  making 
•ipportionmentfi  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
.June  30,  1970,  and  June  30.  1971.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  make  a  final  revised  estimate  of 
tae  cost  of  completing  the  then  designated 
Interstate  System  after  taking  Into  account 
all  previous  apportionments  made  under  this 
section,  in  the  same  manner  as  stated  at>ove, 
and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
subsequent  to  January  2,  1970.  Upon  the  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall 


use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved  esti- 
mate In  making  apportionments  for  the  fis- 
cal years  ending  June  30.  1972.  June  30,  1973 
and  June  30.  1974." 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrymc  out  tlie 
provisions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  the 
following  sums  are  hereby  iiuthonzecl  to  be 
appropriated: 

1 1 1  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  sy,stem 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  ystem  and  for 
their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $1,100,000,000  lor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $1,- 
100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  appropriation  ol 
any  sums  to  carry  out  section  131,  136,  319(b) 
or  chapter  4  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
The  sums  authorized  in  this  paragraph  lor 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  lor  ex- 
penditure as  follows: 

I  A)  45  per  centum  for  projects  on  ihe  Fed- 
er.il-aid  primary  highway  system; 

I  B)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  highway  system:  and 

(C)  25  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  systems  in  urban 
areas. 

(2)  For  traffic  operation  projecus  in  urban 
areas  as  authorized  In  section  135  ol  ut!c  23. 
United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $200,000,000  lor  the  fiscal 
ye:ir  ending  June  30.  1971 

(3)  For  forest  highways.  $33,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $33.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. 

|4|  For  public  lands  hiehways.  $16,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
$16,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  eiuiinp 
June  30.  1971. 

1 5)  For  forest  development  ro.ids  and 
trains,  $170,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  $170,000,000  f'lr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 

(61  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,  and  $5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971 

(7)  For  park  roads  and  traUs.  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971 

(8)  For  parkways,  $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(9)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  *30.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(10)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title 
23  United  States  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
Sums  for  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  not  be  apportioned  until 
Congress,  by  law  enacted  alter  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  shall  provide  for  such 
apportionment. 

(11)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(ai  and 
403  of  title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment), the  additional  sum  of  $30,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  the 
additional  sum  of  $37,500,000  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(12)  Per  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  ex- 
clusive of  their  extensions  in  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $125,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970  and 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  such  sums  to  be  la  addition  to  the 
sums  authorized  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  sub- 
section. The  sums  authorized  In  this  para- 
graph for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  60  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  systems;   and 


(  B)  40  per  centum  for  projr.-ls  on  the  Fed- 
er.i'.-.iul  secondary  system. 

HIGHWAY  BEAVTIFIC  AVION 
.'si.c.  6  lal  ."ieclion  131(d)  ol  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  liy  inserling 
the  1  lUuwing  sentence  i>et\veeii  the  second 
and  tiUrd  sentences  ol  liie  subsection: 
Whenever  a  bona  tide  Stale,  county,  or  local 
/.omng  authority  has  made  a  (icterminaln'n 
ol  customary  use.  such  delennuiatioii  viil  lie 
acoept^ed  iii  lieu  cf  controls  by  agreemenl  in 
i:ie  /,  jned  eoinintroMl  :.nd  indus-lrial  areas 
within  ihe  geographical  junsdlclion  ol  such 
..uthority." 

lb)  The  first  sentence  of  section  131iJ.  of 
title  23.  United  .States  Code,  is  amended  by 
!:tril<lng  out  "or  the  control  required  by  this 
section,   whichever  control   Is  stricter 

in  Section  131(nii  of  title  2:}.  Uimed 
.st.iies  Code.  IS  amencied  to  read  as  follows- 

■im)  There  is  authorized  \o  be  npprujiri- 
ated  to  carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  sec- 
tion, out  of  any  money  in  the  lYeasury  not 
otherwise  .appropriated,  not  V)  exceed  !'20 - 
000.000  lor  the  llscal  year  ending  June  30. 
U»66.  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
ve:ir  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  not  to  exceed 
$2  000.000  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  The  i^rovisions  of  this  chapter  relating 
to  the  obligation,  period  ol  availability  and 
expenditure  ol  Federal-aid  primary  highway 
iiinds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  auUiorizeU 
to  lie  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
.liter  June  30.  1967." 

(dl  Section  131  of  title  23.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•  ini  No  sign,  display,  or  device  shall  tie 
required  to  be  removed  under  this  section  If 
the  Federal  share  of  the  Just  compensation 
to  be  paid  upon  removal  ol  such  sign,  display. 
or  device  is  not  available  to  make  such 
p.vinent." 

lei  Section  136(m)  of  title  23.  Uimed 
Stales  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
(mi  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  and  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970  The  provi- 
sions ol  chapter  1  ol  this  title  relating  to  the 
oblih'ation.  period  of  availability,  and  ex- 
penditure of  Federal-aid  primary  lilghway 
lunds  shall  apply  to  the  fuiids  authorized  ti> 
be  .ippropnaK-d  to  carry  out  tills  section 
alter  June  30.  1967  " 

i:i  Section  319(b)  ol  title  23.  Unlled 
Slates  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  two  sentences  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  lollowlng:  "There  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section, out  ol  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$120,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1966.  not  to  exceed  $120,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  The  provisions  of  chapter  1 
of  this  title  relating  to  the  obligation,  period 
ol  availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to 
the  lunds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  subsection  after  June  30.  1967  " 
( g )  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  necessary  administra- 
tive expenses  in  carrying  out  sections  131, 
136.  and  319(b)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code,  not  to  exceed  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  $1,250,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

ADVANCE  ACQUISmON  OF  RIGHTS-OF-WAY 

Sec.  7  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "this  section"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'subsection  lai  of  this  sec- 
tion". 
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(bi  Section  108  of  tltlf  23  United  States 
Code,  la  limended  by  addlni?  nt  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  snbs^cilnn 

"ici(I»  There  Is  hereby  eatftbllahed  in  tlie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  revolving 
liind  to  be  kn(jwn  as  'he  rUhl-<'f-way  re- 
volving !und  which  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  In  rarryln?  mit  the  pro- 
viBlcns  '-'f  this  subsection  Sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  rlght-ot-way  re- 
vi>lvini{  fund  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture without  regard  u>  the  fiscal  year  fur 
which  svich  sums  are  authorized 

••(■Ji  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  rlghti- 
of-way  fur  future  lonstrvictlon  of  highways 
on  any  Federal-aid  system  and  for  making 
payments  for  the  moving  or  relocation  of 
persona,  bu.sine«ae«.  farms  and  other  exlst- 
ini?  iises  (jf  real  property  caused  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  rights-of-way.  in  addition 
to  the  authority  contained  in  aubsecilon 
lai  of  this  section  the  Secretary,  upon  re- 
quest of  a  State  highway  department.  Ls 
authorized  to  advance  :;inds,  without  in- 
terest, to  the  State  from  .•.mmints  available 
in  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund,  in  ac- 
ourdaxi£»  with  rules  and  regulations  pre- 
SMTibeU  <by  the  Secretarv  Funds  so  advanced 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  entire  costs  of  proj- 
ecu  (or  the  acquisition  of  rights-of-way. 
including  the  r.et  coet  to  the  State  of  prop- 
erty maiia^ement.  If  any.  and  related  mov- 
ing and  relocauon  payments  made  pursuant 
to  section  133  lt  chapter  3  of  this  title 

i3»  Actual  construction  of  a  highway  on 
rights-of-way  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  advanced  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
commenced  within  a  period  of  not  less  than 
two  vears  nor  more  than  seven  years  follow- 
ing the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
Secretary  approves  such  advance  of  funds, 
unless  the  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  shall 
pj-ovlde  for  an  earlier  termination  date  Im- 
media'.ely  upon  the  termination  •!  the  period 
of  time  within  which  actual  construction 
must  be  commenced,  in  the  case  of  any 
project  where  such  construcuon  is  not  com- 
menced before  such  •.ermlnation.  or  upon 
approval  b>  the  Secretary  of  the  plana,  spec- 
iflcations;  and  estimates  for  such  project 
for  the  actu.\l  construction  of  a  highway  on 
rlght8-or-w,\y  with  respect  to  which  funds 
are  advanced  under  this  subsection,  which- 
ever shall  c-ccur  first,  the  right-of-way  re- 
volving fund  shall  be  credited  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the 
funds  .advanced,  as  provided  m  section  120 
of  this  title,  out  of  any  Federai-aid  highway 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  m  which  such 
project  is  located  and  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system 
of  which  such  project  is  to  be  \  part  and 
the  State  shall  reimburse  the  Secretary  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  non-Federal  share  of 
the  funds  advanced  for  deposit  in.  and  credit 
to,  the  rtght-^jf-way  revolving  fund  " 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 
out  of  the  highway  trust  fund,  to  the  right- 
of-way  revolving  fund  established  by  subsec- 
tion ici  of  section  108  of  title  i;3.  United 
States  Code.  » 100.000.000  for  the  fisc.il  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  $100,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  $100,000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972 

idi  On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  right-of-way  revolving  fund  by 
subsection  i  c »  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  apportion  the  funds  so  authorized  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  the  States  Each  State  shall 
be  apportioned  for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  percentage  relationship 
to  the  total  amount  being  apportioned  under 
this  subsection  as  the  total  of  all  apportion- 
ments made  to  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  paragraphs  .li  i2i  <3l.  and  i5l.  of 
subsection  b  i  of  section  104  of  title  23.  Uiut- 
ed  States  "ode.  bears  to  the  total  of  all 
amounts  apportioned  under  such  paragraphs 
to  all  Slates  for  such  fiscal  year.  Amounts  ap- 


portioned under  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
construed  to  be  authorlzaUons  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  reconstruction,  or 
improvement  <if  the  Interstate  System  for  the 
purrxwes  if  subsection  <gl  of  section  209  of 
t!ie  Highway  Ftevenue  Act  of  1956 

tt\  I-tinda  a[)p<irUoned  to  a  Stat*  under 
this  subsection  idi  of  this  section  shall  re- 
main available  for  obligation  for  advances  to 
such  State  until  October  1  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  apportionment  is  made  All 
amounts  not  advanced  "r  obligated  for  ad- 
vancement before  such  date  shall  revert  to 
the  rlght-ot-wav  revolving  lund  and  together 
with  all  other  amounts  credited  and  reim- 
bursed to  suf-h  lund  shall  be  iivallable  for  ad- 
vances to  the  States  to  carry  out  subsection 
I  CI  of  section  10«  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
C<:>de.  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking  Into 
consideration  each  StaU-  s  need  f  T  and  abil- 
ity lo  use.  svich  advances  In  accordance  with 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
of  Transport.itlon  shall  establish. 

PBMNITloNS     OF     FORrST     ROAD     OR     TRAH,      AND 
FtiRCST    OrVriOPMENT    ROADS    AND    TRAII  S 

Sec  8  The  fourth  and  fifth  i)aragraphs  in 
section  101(a)  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code    are  amended  to  read  ;is  follows: 

■  The  term  forest  road  or  trail'  means  a 
road  or  trail  wholly  or  partly  within  or  ad- 
jacent to  and  serving  the  national  forests 
and  other  .ireas  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service 

■The  term  "forest  development  roads  and 
trails"  means  those  forest  roads  or  trails  of 
primary  importance  f  t  the  protection,  ad- 
ministration and  utilisation  of  the  national 
forest  and  other  areas  administered  by  the 
Forest  Service  or,  where  necessary,  for  the 
use  and  development  of  the  resources  upon 
which  commumlies  within  or  adjacent  to 
the  national  forest  and  other  areas  adminis- 
tered by  the  Forest  Ser-.  Ice  are  dependent  ' 

fORESr    tirVELOPMINT    HOADS    AND    rKAIl-S 

Svc  9  Subsection  (Ci  <'f  section  206  of  title 
23  United  St-ites  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
a«  follows: 

ic)  Construction  estimated  to  cost  $15- 
000  or  more  per  mile  or  $15  000  "r  more  per 
project  for  projects  with  a  length  of  '.esa 
than  one  mile  exclusive  of  bridges  and  engi- 
neering, shall  be  advertised  and  let  to  con- 
tract If  suet  esUmated  cost  Is  less  than 
♦■I 5.000  per  mile  or  $15  000  per  project  for 
projects  with  a  length  of  less  than  one  mile 
c>r  If.  after  proper  advertising,  no  acceptable 
bid  is  received  or  the  bids  are  deemed  ex- 
cessive, the  work  may  be  done  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  his  own  account  " 

l-HBAN    AREA   TRAmc   OPKaATlONS   IMPROVEMENT 
PROCRAMS 

S«c  10.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately after  section  134  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 135: 

•j  135    Urban     .uea     traffic     .perallons     im- 
provement pn>Kraiiis 

■|a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  cle 
Clares  it  to  be  In  the  national  interest  that 
each  State  should  have  a  continuing  program 
within  the  designated  boundaries  of  urban 
areas  c.f  the  State  designed  to  reduce  traffic 
congesuon  and  to  facilitate  the  fiow  of  traffic 
in  the  urban  areas. 

■ibi  The  Secretary  may  .ipprove  under 
this  section  any  project  on  an  extension  of 
the  Federal -aid  primary  or  secondary  .system 
In  urban  areas  for  iniprovements  which  di- 
rectly facilitate  and  control  traffic  flow,  such 
as  grade  separation  i>f  intersections,  widening 
f.f  lanes  channellzaUon  of  traffic,  uafflc  con- 
trol systems  and  loading  luid  unloading 
ramps,  if  such  project  Is  based  on  a  continu- 
ing comprehensive  iran.sportatlon  planiung 
prtK-ess  carried  on  in  accordance  with  section 
134  of  this  title 

•■ic»  I'he  sums  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
se>i,tion  shall  be  apT>f>rtioned  in  accordance 
with  section  KHibiiJ)  of  this  title. 


••|d»  The  Secretary  shall  repKjrt  annually 
on  projects  approved  under  this  section  with 
any  recommendations  lie  may  have  lor 
further  Iniiirovement  of  traffic  operations  in 
acc<»rdance  with  this  section  "" 

,b)  'Die  analysis  of  chapter  1  t'f  title  23. 
United  StaU's  C'*Xq.  Is  hereby  amende<l  by 
adding  thereto  immediately  after  the  caUh- 
line  for  section  134,  Uie  following: 
'  135  Urban  area  traffic  oper.itions  improve- 
ment (irograms  " 

rRINC.E     PARKING    KACIIITITJi 

SEC  11  lal  The  Secret.Ary  may,  until  Junr 
30  1971  approve  as  a  project  under  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  for  demonstration  pur- 
poses, the  acquisition  of  land  adjacent  to 
the  right-of-way  on  any  Federal-aid  high- 
way system  outside  a  central  business  dis- 
trict as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  and  the 
construction  of  publlclv  owned  parking 
facilities  thereon  or  within  such  rlpht-of 
wav  including  the  use  of  the  air  space  above 
and  below  the  established  grade  line  of  the 
litghway  pavement  to  serve  an  urban  ,irca 
of  more  than  fifty  thousand  population 
Such  parking  facility  shall  he  located  and 
designed  to  permit  Its  use  In  conjunction 
with  existing  or  planned  public  transporta- 
tion facilities  In  the  event  fees  are  charged 
for  the  use  ',f  any  svich  facility,  the  rate 
thereof  shall  not  he  In  excess  of  that  re- 
(juired  for  maintenance  and  operation  (in- 
cluding compensation  to  any  p)erson  for 
operating  such  facility) 

lb)  The  Federal  .'hare  payable  on  account 
of  any  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  50  per  centum.  The  sums  appor- 
tioned in  accordance  with  section  104(b)(3) 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  rhall  be 
available  to  finance  the  Federal  share  pay- 
able under  this  section. 

(cl  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  until  - 

111  he  hits  determined  that  the  Slate,  or 
the  political  subdivision  thereof,  where  such 
project  Is  to  be  located,  or  an  ligency  or 
instrumentalitv  of  such  State  or  political 
subdivision,  .i.as  the  authority  ajid  capability 
of  constructing,  maintaining,  and  opteraf- 
ing  the  facility. 

(2 1  he  has  entered  Into  an  agreement  gov- 
erning the  financing,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration of  the  parking  facility  with  Kuch 
.state,  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality, including  necessary  requlre- 
menus  to  insure  that  adequate  public  trans- 
poruuion  services  will  be  available  to  per- 
sons using  such  facility;  and 

i3i  he  l.as  approved  design  standards  for 
constructing  such  facility  developed  in  co- 
operation wit.»i  the  St.ate  highway  depart- 
ment 

(d)  The  term  "parking  facilities",  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  shall  include  access 
roads,  buildings,  structures,  equipment.  Im- 
provements, and  Interests  In  lands. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  section,  or  in  any  rule 
nr  regulation  i.ssued  under  this  section,  or  In 
.my  agreement  required  by  this  section,  shall 
prohibit  ill  any  State,  political  subdivision, 
or  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  from 
contracting  with  any  person  lo  operate  any 
parking  facility  constructed  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  (2  I  any  such  person  from  so  operat- 
ing such  facility. 

if  I  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  It  Is  based  on  a  continuing  com- 
prehensive transportation  planning  pnx-ess 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  section  134  <  t 
title  23.  United  States  Code 

(g)  The  SecreUiry  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress annually  a  report  of  the  demonstration 
projects  approved  under  this  section  together 
With  his  recommendations  with  resiject  to  the 
future  operation  of  these  projects  Including 
but  not  limited  to.  the  possible  sale  of  sudi 
projects  to  private  enterprise  and  the  possi- 
blHty  of  future  construction  of  projects  of 
this  type  by  private  enterprise 
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I'REVAn.lNC   RATE   OF   V^AGZ 

Sf.i-    12    lai   Section  113  of  title  23.  United 
Slates  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■5  113     Prevailing   rate   of   wage 

■•(a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  action 
as  mav  be  necessary  to  Insure  that  all  la- 
borers and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  on  the  Initial  construc- 
tion work  performed  on  highway  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  systems,  the  primary  and 
.secondary,  iis  well  aa  their  extensions  In 
urban  arei\s.  and  the  Interstate  System, 
authorized  under  the  highway  laws  provid- 
ing for  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds 
upon  the  Federal-aid  systems,  shall  be  paid 
u.iges  at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing 
nil  the  same  type  of  work  on  similar  con- 
.-iructlon  In  the  Immediate  Icxiallty  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  of  August  30.  1935.  knovim 
its  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  267a). 

lb)  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of  subsec- 
tion (ai  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
labor  shall  consult  with  the  highway  depart- 
ment of  the  State  In  which  a  project  on  any 
cf  the  Federal-aid  systems  Is  to  be  performed. 
After  giving  due  regard  to  the  Information 
thus  obtained,  he  shall  make  a  predetermina- 
tion of  the  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  la- 
borers and  mechanics  m  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  lai  of  this  section 
which  shall  be  set  out  In  each  project  ad- 
vertisement for  bids  and  In  each  bid  proposal 
form  and  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  con- 
tract covering  the  project. 

■(c)  The  provisions  of  the  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  employment  pursuant  to 
apprenticeship  and  skill  training  programs 
which  have  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  as  promoting  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  In  connection  with  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  construction  programs." 

lb)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United   States  Code.   Is   hereby   amended  by 
striking  out 
'113     Prevailing    rate    of    wage — Interstate 

System." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereol : 
■  1 13  Prevailing  rate  of  wage" 

HIGHWAY    SAFETY    PROGRAM 

Sec  13  The  fourth  sentence  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  402  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "De- 
cember 31.  1968  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'December  31.  1969'.  and  the  fifth  sentence 
of  such  subsection  Is  amended  by  striking 
cut  "January  1,  1969  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "January  1.  1970" 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec  14  (a)  The  hrst  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  103 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  Ic  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  word  "and"  a  conuna 
and  the  following:  "except  as  provided  la 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,". 

lb)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  103  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

■  (3)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  authorized 
by  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 1  of  this  subsection, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  additional  mileage 
of  not  to  exceed  1.600  miles  for  the  designa- 
tion of  routes  In  the  same  manner  as  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (1),  In  order  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  service  of  the  Interstate 
System  to  better  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
that  System." 

PROHIBITION    OF   IMPOUNDMENT   OP  APPORTION- 
MENTS   AND    DIVERSION    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  15.  Section  101  of  Utle  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"  ( c  I  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
•o  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 


obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumental- 
ity of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  such  specific  sums  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  SecretJiry  of  the 
Treasury,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be 
withheld  from  obligation  for  .specific  periods 
of  time  to  a.ssure  that  t;utticient  nmounts 
will  be  available  In  the  highway  trust  lund 
to  defray  the  expenditures  which  will  l>e 
required  to  be  made  from  .such  lund, 

"(d)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  may  be  used  to  pay  only 
those  administrative  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  (including  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads)  which  are  incurred 
under  this  title  and  are  attrlbuUible  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways.  No  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  any  other  Federal  department, 
agency,  office,  or  instrumentality,  or  any 
other  agency,  instrumentality,  or  entity  es- 
tablished by  Federal  law.  executive  order,  or 
otherwise  by  the  Federal  Government,  either 
by  transfer  of  funds,  reaislgnment  of  person- 
nel or  activities,  contract,  or  otherwise,  un- 
less the  expenditures  are  to  meet  obligations 
Incurred  under  this  title,  which  are  attribu- 
table to  Pederal-ald  highways  and  nre — 

"( 1 )  contracted  for  In  accordance  with  the 
Act  of  March  4.  1915.  as  amended  |31  USC 
686)  and  (A)  relate  to  work  or  services  of  a 
type  not  usually  performed  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  or  (  B )  relate  to  the 
furnishing  of  materials,  supplies,  or  equip- 
ment: or 

"(2)  are  specifically  identified  In  the 
budget  and  Included  in  an  appropriation 
Act  " 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  INTFRSTATE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Chapter  1  ol  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'■§  139.  Additions  to  Interstate  System 

'■Whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem meets  all  of  the  standards  of  a  highway 
on  the  Interstate  System  and  that  such  high- 
way Is  a  logical  addition  or  connection  to  the 
Interstate  System,  he  may,  upon  the  affirma- 
tive recommendation  of  the  State  or  States 
Involved,  designate  such  highway  as  a  part 
of  the  Interstate  System.  The  mileage  of  any 
highway  designated  as  part  of  the  Interstate 
System  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
charged  against  the  limitation  established  by 
the  first  sentence  of  section  103(d)  of  this 
title.  The  designation  of  a  highway  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  under  this  section 
shall  create  no  Federal  financial  responsi- 
bility with  respect  to  such  highway." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code,   is  amended   by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"5  139.  Additions  to  Interstate  System." 

FUNCTIONAL     HIGHWAY     CLASSIFICATION     STUDY 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall.  In  the  report  to  Congress  required  to 
be  submitted  by  January  1970  by  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  28.  1965  (79  Stat.  578; 
Public  Law  89-139).  include  the  results  of  a 
systematic  nationwrlde  functional  highway 
classification  study  to  be  made  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  highway  departments  and 
local  governments  with  particular  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  highway  system  cat- 
egories, rural  and  urban,  according  to  the 
functional  importance  of  routes,  desirable  as 
one  of  the  bases  of  realigning  Federal  high- 
way programs  to  better  meet  future  needs 
and  priorities. 

PRESERVATION   OF  PARK   LANDS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  Section  138  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  138.  Preservation  of  parklands 


"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  m.ide  in 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
side and  public  Jiark  and  recre.iiion  l.nids, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  .aid  hi.sioiif; 
.sites  The  Secretary  ol  Transportation  shi.ll 
cooperate  and  consult  with  the  .Secrelanes  i.i 
the  Interior.  Housing  and  Urta.in  Develop- 
ment, and  Agriculture,  and  with  tlie  Si.it<',s 
in  developing  transportation  plans  and  pro- 
iranis  that  Include  incisures  to  maintain 
or  enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  the  lands 
tr.iversed  After  the  etlectlve  date  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1968,  the  Secretary 
sh.ill  not  .ipprove  any  program  or  jjroiect 
wliKii  requires  the  use  ol  any  publicly  owned 
l.ind  Irom  a  iniblk-  park,  recreation  :irea,  or 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  reluge  of  national. 
State,  or  local  signllicance  as  determined  by 
tlie  Federal.  .State,  or  local  othci.Us  li.iviiig 
jurisdiction  thertKif.  or  any  land  Ironi  an  his- 
toric site  of  national.  State,  or  lix:al  .signifi- 
cance as  so  determined  by  such  otticlals  un- 
less I  1  I  there  1.-.  no  fe.isible  and  prudent  .il- 
icrnailve  to  the  use  ol  such  land,  and  i2) 
such  program  includes  all  possible  plan- 
ning to  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  recrea- 
tional area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or 
historic  site  resulting  from  such  use  " 

(b)  Section  4(f)  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (80  Stat,  931;  Public 
Law  89-670)    is  amended  lo  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  II  is  hereby  declared  lo  be  the  na- 
tional policy  that  special  effort  thould  be 
made  to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  ol  the 
countryside  and  public  park  and  recreation 
lands,  wildlife  and  waterlowl  refuges,  and 
historic  sites  The  Secretary  of  lYansporla- 
tlon  shall  cooperate  and  consult  with  the 
Secretaries  ol  the  Interior.  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  and  Agriculture,  and  with 
the  States  In  developing  transportation 
plans  and  programs  that  include  measures 
to  maintain  or  enhance  the  natural  beauty 
of  the  lands  traversed.  After  the  effective 
date  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  program 
or  project  which  requires  the  use  of  any  pub- 
licly owned  land  from  a  public  park,  recrea- 
tion urea,  or  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge  ol 
national.  State,  or  local  significance  as  de- 
termined by  the  Federal.  State,  or  local  otti- 
clals having  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  any  lane 
from  an  historic  site  of  national.  State,  oi 
local  significance  us  so  determined  by  such 
officials  unless  (U  there  Is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  such  land, 
and  (2)  such  program  Includes  all  possible 
planning  to  minimize  harm  to  such  park, 
recreational  area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl 
refuge,  or  historic  .site  resulting  from  such 
use.^' 

FORT    WASHINGTON    PARKWAY 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Is  authorized  to  acquire  by  (1)  donation. 
(2)  purchase  with  donated  funds.  (3)  pur- 
chase with  funds  appropriated  to  him  under 
subsection  (C)  of  this  section.  (4)  transfer 
from  any  other  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  ( including  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia),  or  (5) 
exchange,  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  In 
Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland,  within  the 
boundary  depicted  on  drawing  NCR  117.4 — 
186  which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public 
inspection  In  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  any 
property  of  the  United  States  within  the 
boundary  depicted  on  such  drawing  may. 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  instrumentality  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  be  transferred  without 
reimbursement  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  carry  out  this  section. 

(b)  (li  'With  respect  to  those  lands  which 
are  identified  on  the  map  by  the  legend  "Pee 
simple  acquisition  to  be  acquired",  striped 
green,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorized to  acquire  the  fee  simple  absolute 
title  to  such  property. 
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(2)  With  respect  to  lands  whU'h  are 
idenUfled  on  the  map  by  the  legend  ■Private 
d<>vel"pment  areas"  striped  blue  the  Ilecr*- 
t-irv  of  the  Interloc  la  authorized  to  a<-qulre 
ciilv  <»iirh  ea«ementii  and  other  lntere«t«  In 
;  lods  ;ea«  than  fee  simple  title  as  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  natural  scenery  and 
.shoreline  of  such  propeity  and  to  prohibit 
The  use  of  such  property  for  industrial  oc 
(•  •mmercial  purpoees  or  for  resldenUal  pur- 
[Kwes  other  than  low  den.sity  »lns[le  f.unlly 
detached  dwelUntfs  except  that  any  such 
property  which  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  Is  lawfully  used  for  any  pur- 
[K«es  therealler  prohibited  by  Uiis  paj-a- 
1,'raph  may  continue  to  be  used  for  guch 
purpoee  until  such  time  iws  it  ceasee  uj  be  so 
u-sed 

ic)  No  money  shall  be  expended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interljf  .inder  'his  section 
until  he  shall  have  received  dennit*  com- 
iiutments  from  the  State  cf  Maryland  or 
!rom  political  subdivisions  thereof  for  one- 
third  the  onet  of  dcquinni;  land  eftsements 
or  interests  in  lands  under  subsection  lb) 
i.f  this  section  .>ther  than  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment ot  this  section  or  donated  to  the 
United  states  to  carry  out  this  section  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  he  may  ad- 
vance the  Stfite  of  Maryalnd.  or  iiny  polltl- 
csU  sub<llvislon  thereof,  the  full  amourkt  of 
the  lunds  necessary  for  the  acquisition  Of 
lands  under  subsection  ib)  of  this  section 
i.n  the  condition  th.it  the  State  or  political 
[.ubdivisiiin  reimburse  the  United  States 
one- third  the  rost  of  such  .acquisition,  wlth- 
cut  interest  vyithm  a  period  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed H  vears  Irom  the  dale  such  lunda  are 
bt)   adviinced 

idi  There  :s  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
this  section  an  :imouiit  equal  to  the  unappro- 
priated bal.»nce  '  f  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  ;ipproprl.ited  In  subsection  (ai  of  the  first 
.section  of  the  \c'.  of  May  29.  1930  (46  Stat 
4821  as  cunended  for  acquiring  and  develop- 
ini;  the  OeorRe  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way and  the  authorization  contained  in 
such  first  section  ot  such  Act  oi  May  29. 
iy30.  Is  reduced  by  such  .imount. 

le)  Upon  the  completion  of  the  acquisition 
of  all  of  the  real  property  and  interests  In 
real  properf;  authorised  by  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  report  to  Con- 
fc-ress  his  recommendations  i  including  any 
i:ec«ssary  leglsl.itlon )  on  the  construction  of 
•he  Port  Washington  Parkway  through  the 
portion  of  Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland, 
authorized  to  be  acquired  under  this  section. 
Such  report  shall  inc'ude  cost  esti.niaies  nnd 
other  information  .is  may  be  necessary  for 
the  authorization  of  construction  of  such 
P  irkway  by  Congress 

GARDEN     STATE     PARKWAY 

SEC  20  a  I  The  .iniount  of  all  Kederal-ald 
highway  lunds  paid  on  account  of  iho.se  sec- 
tions of  the  Ciarden  State  Parkway  In  the 
sute  of  .New  Jersey  referred  to  in  .subsection 
(C)  of  this  section  shall  prior  to  the  collec- 
tion of  any  tolls  thereon,  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  Suites  The  .unount 
so  repaid  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  .ippr'.'prialiou  lor  FeUeral-Ald  Highways 
(Trust  Fund)'  At  the  time  of  such  repay- 
ment, the  Federal-aid  projects  with  respect  to 
which  such  funds  have  been  repiud  and  any 
other  Federal-aid  project  located  on  said 
sections  of  such  parkway  and  progr.imed  for 
expenditure  on  my  such  project,  shall  be 
crediteci  to  the  unprogr.^med  balance  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  funds  of  the  mme  cl.i-ss 
l.ist  apportioned  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
The  amount  so  credited  ahall  be  in  addition 
t3  all  other  lunds  then  apportioned  to  said 
State  and  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
in  accordajice  with  the  provisions  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code  as  .unended  or  supple- 
mented 

(bi    When    the    New    Jersey    Highway    Au- 
thority shall  have  c   n.structed  toll-free  high- 


way facllltlen  In  the  vicinity  of  said  section* 
of  the  Garden  State  Parkway  In  accordance 
with  a  general  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  TrarMportatlon  a«  adequate  to  service 
local  traffic  and  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
between  the  Authority  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  acting  by  and  through  lis  State  House 
fommusslon  concerning  the  financing  and 
construction  of  such  facilities,  then  upon 
the  repayment  of  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
and  the  cancellation  and  withdrawal  from  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  of  all  projects 
on  such  sectlonii  of  the  Oarrten  State  Park- 
way as  provided  ii'.  subsection  la)  if  this 
.section  svich  sections  shall  become  and  l:>e 
free  of  anv  and  all  restrictions  contained  in 
title  23  United  States  Code  as  amended  or 
supplemented,  or  in  any  regulation  there- 
under with  respect  to  the  imposition  and 
collection  of  tolls  or  other  charges  thereon  or 
lor  the  use  thereof 

(CI  The  f revisions  of  this  section  shall 
.ipplv  to  the  following  sections  of  the  Garden 
State  Parkway 

I  I  I  That  section  of  the  parkway  near 
Cape  May  Court  House  from  interchange 
numbered  8  to  Interchange  numbered  12  at 
route  United  States  9— ft  distance  of  .'.p- 
proximately  four  and  twenty  one-hundredths 
terterllne  miles. 

(2)  That  section  of  the  parkway  from  a 
point  near  Its  connection  with  route  United 
Sti'tes  9  north  of  Toms  River  to  Dover  Road 
l.i  South  Toms  River  a  dlsunce  of  approx- 
imately two  and  hftv  one-hundredths  cen- 
t-?rl!ne   miles 

ij»  That  section  nf  the  parkway  from 
route  United  States  9  m  Woodbrldge  to  the 
.Middlesex-Union  County  line — a  distance  of 
approximately  six  and  thirty-seven  one- 
hundredths  centerline  miles 

(4 1  That  section  of  the  parkway  from  a 
point  near  Its  connection  with  the  Middlesex- 
Uruon  County  line  to  .i  point  near  ita  con- 
nection with  route  Uiuted  States  22  In  Union 
Township — (I  distance  of  approximately  seven 
and  ninety-two  one-hundredths  centerline 
miles. 

SECTION     103.    Trrt-E    33.    fNTTED    STATES    CODE 

Sec  21  ParaRTaph  (2|  of  subsection  id)  of 
secUon  103  of  title  23.  United  suites  Code, 
is  .uiiended  by  itrikxig  out  1965  Interstate 
System  cost  estimate  set  lorth  In  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  42  Kighty-ninth  Congress" 
nnd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  1968  IntersUite 
System  cost  estimate  set  forth  In  House 
Document  Numbered  199.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, as  revised". 

EQI'AL    rMPLOYMFNT    OPPORTI'NITY 

Sec,  22.    (a)    Chapter   I   of  title  23.  Umled 
States   Code,    Is   .imeiuled   by   adding  at   the 
end   thereof   the  following   new  section: 
••'.  140    Ekjual  employment  opportunity 

Prior  to  approving  any  programs  for  proj- 
ects iia  provided  tor  in  subsection  lai  of 
secuon  105  of  this  title,  the  .Secreuiry  shall 
require  .issurances  from  any  State  desinng 
to  avail  Itself  of  the  benettts  of  this  ch.ipter 
that  employment  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed projects  win  be  provided  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin. 
He  shall  req'.iire  that  each  State  sh.iil  In- 
clude in  the  advertised  speciftcallons.  notifi- 
cation of  the  specific  equal  employment  op- 
portunity reeponsibilities  of  the  .successful 
bidder  In  approving  programfi  for  projects 
on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  systems  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  where  he  considers  it  necessary 
to  assure  equal  employment  opportunity, 
require  cerliticaiion  by  any  SUite  desiring 
to  avail  ituself  of  the  benclits  of  this  chapter 
tnai  there  are  in  txi.stence  and  available 
on  a  regional,  statewide,  or  l'.ical  basis,  ap- 
prenticeship, skill  improvement  or  other  up- 
prudlng  programs,  registered  with  the  De- 
partment of  Liibor  or  the  appropriate  Suite 
ngcncy.  If  any,  which  provide  equal  opp».>r- 
tunlty  for  training  and  employment  without 
regard  to  race,  color  (reed  or  national  origin 
The  Secretary  shall  i'enodically  obtain  from 


the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  respective 
Stat«  highway  departments  information 
which  will  enable  him  to  Judge  compliancp 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  render  to  the 
Secretary  such  assistance  and  Information  as 
he  shall  deem  necesaary  to  carry  out  the 
equal  emplo>-mcnt  opportunity  program  re- 
quired hereunder  " 

(bl    The  analysis  of  chapter  1   of  tlUe  >:t 
I'nlted   suites   Cc^le    is   ajiiended   by  addini- 
.,1  the  end  thereof  Uie  folUrwlng; 
HO    Equal    employment    opportunity" 

ic)  Subsection  (bl  of  section  112  of  title 
23,  United  SSi-tes  Oode  Ls  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Con- 
in\cts  for  the  construction  of  each  projfst 
shall  be  awarded  only  on  the  baals  of  the 
lowest  re.spon.<ilve  bid  submitted  by  a  bidder 
meeUng  eswbllj.hed  criteria  of  responsibility 
No  requirement  or  obligation  shall  be  uii- 
posed  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  award 
of  a  contract  to  such  bidder  for  a  project  <t 
to  the  Secretary  5  concurrence  in  the  award 
of  .1  contr.ict  to  such  bidder,  unless  such  re- 
([uirement  or  .bligitlon  is  otherwise  lawful 
and  Is  speciftcally  net  forth  in  the  adverti.">oU 
speclftcations." 

DtSTRIi~r     I'F     toIAMBlA 

SEC  23  (a)  Notwiilisuinding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  or  .my  court  decision  or 
.idniiiilstratlve  action  to  the  contrary,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  C<jlunibla  shall,  ui 
addiuon  to  those  routes  .ilready  under  con- 
struction, construct  all  rout.es  on  the  Inter- 
stale  System  within  the  District  of  CX>lumbla 
as  .set  forth  lii  the  document  entitled  1968 
F-stimale  of  the  Cost  of  CompleUon  of  Uie 
National  System  of  Ituerstate  and  Dclen.se 
Highways  in  the  District  of  Columbia"  sub- 
nutted  ii  Congress  by  the  Secreuiry  of  Trins- 
portaUon  with,  and  i.s  a  part  if.  "The  1968 
Interstate  System  C.sst  Estimate  '  printed  as 
House  Document  Numbered  199.  Ninetieth 
Congress  Such  constniciion  shall  t)e  under- 
taken ;ia  soon  .^s  possible  after  the  <late  of 
enactment  of  this  .'Vet.  except  ,i£  tiihcnAnse 
provided  in  this  section,  .ind  shall  be  crned 
out  in  accordance  wltli  all  applicable  pro- 
visions of  title  23  of  the  United  suites  C<xle 
(b)  Not  later  th.in  .10  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section  the  poverninrnt 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  commence 
work  on  the  following  projects 

(1)  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  I  266  (Section 
B I  to  B2  I 

(2)  Potomac  River  Freeway  I  266  (Section 
B2  to  B4 ) . 

(U)  Center  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  1-95 
I  SecUon  A6  to  C4 )  .  lernun.iUng  at  New 
York  Avenue. 

i4)  East  l.eg  of  the  Inner  Loop.  1-295 
I  Secuon  Cl  to  C4),  termmaung  at  Bladens- 
burg  Road. 

ic)  The  povernnicnt  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Secretary  of  rrans(>orta- 
tion  shall  study  thoee  projwts  i-n  the  liiter- 
stnte  System  set  fortli  in  The  1968  Inter- 
.'tale  System  Cost  i-.btimatc  ',  House  IX<ii- 
nient  Numbered  199,  Ninetieth  Coni;resE, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  which  lire 
rot  specified  in  subsection  (b)  aiid  shall 
report  to  Congress  not  Liter  than  18  months 
•  ifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
T.'ieir  recommendations  with  respect  to  such 
[  rojects  including  any  recommended  iUter- 
native  routes  or  plans,  .ind  il  no  such  recom- 
mendations .ire  submitted  wiiJiln  such  18- 
month  period  then  the  Secretary  of  lYans- 
portation  and  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  constrtict  such 
routes,  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter,  as 
required  by  .'^•ibsectlon    (a)    of  this   section. 

(d)  For  the  purpt)se  (f  enabling  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  have  lt£  Federal-aid 
highway  projects  approved  under  section 
106  or  117  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  Uie 
commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
may.  In  connection  with  the  acquisition  of 
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real  property  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  any  Federal-aid  highway  project,  pro- 
vide the  payments  and  services  described  in 
fcecUons  505,  506,  507,  and  508  of  UUe  23, 
United  States  Oode, 

( e  I  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  pur- 
<  hase.  donation,  condemnation  or  otherwise, 
real  property  for  transfer  to  the  Secretary 
c.f  the  Interior  in  exchange  or  as  replace- 
ment for  park,  parkway,  and  playground 
Kinds  transferred  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
lor  a  public  purpose  pursuant  to  secUon  1 
uf  the  Act  of  May  20,  1932  (47  Stat,  161 1  DC. 
Code,  sec  8  1151  and  the  Commissioner  is 
further  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  United 
suites  title  to  property  so  acquired. 

(fl  Payments  are  authorized  to  be  made 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  received  by  the 
secreUiry  of  the  Interior,  In  lieu  of  property 
transferred  pursuant  to  sutwection  (e)  of 
this  secuon.  The  amount  of  such  payment 
shall  represent  the  cost  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  acquiring  real  property  suit- 
able for  replacement  of  the  property  so  trans- 
1  erred  as  agreed  upon  between  the  Commis- 
sioner and  the  head  of  said  agency  and  shall 
be  available  for  the  acquiring  of  the  replace- 
ment property, 

VRBAN   IMPACT    AIVIENDMENT 

Sec  24  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
I  a)  of  section  128  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  everything  after 
the  word  "economic"  down  to  and  including 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowingi  "and  social 
effects  of  such  a  location.  Its  Impact  on  the 
environment,  and  Itc  consistency  with  the 
gcxils  and  cbJecUves  of  such  urban  planning 
:is  has  been  iiromulgated  by  the  commu- 
nity". 

CONSTRUCTION    BY    STATES    IS    ADVANCE    OF 
APPORTIONMENT 

Sec  25  (a I  Subsection  (a)  of  section  115 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"§1I5    Construction    by    States    in    advance 
of  apporUonment. 

"(a)  When  a  State  has  obligated  all  funds 
for  any  of  the  Federal-aid  systems.  Including 
the  Interstate  System,  apportioned  to  it  un- 
der section  104  ot  this  Utle,  and  proceeds 
to  construct  any  project  without  the  aid  of 
Federal  funds,  including  one  or  more  parts 
of  any  project,  on  any  of  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems In  such  State,  including  the  Interstate 
System,  as  any  of  those  systems  may  be 
designated  at  that  time,  in  accordance  with 
all  procedures  and  all  requirements  applica- 
ble to  projects  on  any  such  system,  except 
insofar  as  such  procedures  and  requirements 
limit  a  suite  to  the  construction  of  projects 
with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds  previously  ap- 
portioned to  it,  the  Secretary,  upon  appUca- 
iion  by  such  State  and  his  approval  of  such 
application,  IS  authorized  to  pay  to  such 
Stale  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  con- 
struction of  such  project  when  additional 
lunds  are  apportioned  to  such  State  under 
section  104  of  this  title  If — 

"I  1)  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect the  Secretary  approves  the  plans  and  spec- 
ifications thcrelor  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  system  in- 
volved, and 

"(2)  the  project  conforms  to  the  appli- 
cable suindards  adopted  under  secUon  109 
of  this  liUe, 

The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  unless  an  authoriza- 
tion IS  in  ellect  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  .ipplicalion  is  sought  beyond  the  cur- 
rently authorized  funds  for  such  State  and 
that  no  application  may  be  approved  which 
v\\\  exceed  the  State's  expected  apportion- 
ment of  such  authorizations." 

(b)  Subsection  ib)  of  section  115  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  following:  "of  subsection  (b)(5)". 


(c)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  UUe  23, 
United  States  Oode,  as  it  refers  to  section  115, 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"115,  ConstrucUon  by   States  in  advance  of 
apporUonment." 

BRIDGE    INSPECTION 

Sec,  26.  Section  116  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  Uie 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  SecreUiry  in  consuIUitlon  with 
the  State  highway  departments  and  Inter- 
ested and  knowledgeable  private  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  shall  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible establish  naUonal  bridge  inspecUon 
standards  in  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
safety  Inspection  of  bridges  on  any  of  the 
Federal-aid  highway  system.  Such  standards 
shall  specify  in  detail  the  method  by  which 
inspections  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State 
highway  departmenUs,  the  maximum  time 
lapse  between  Inspectlorus  and  the  qualifica- 
tions for  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  such  Inspections. 
Each  State  shall  be  required  to  maintain 
written  reports  to  be  available  to  the  .Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  such  inspectlon.s  together 
with  a  notation  of  the  action  taken  purstiant 
to  the  findings  of  such  inspections.  Each 
State  shall  be  required  to  mnlnUim  a  current 
Inventory  of  all  bridges  in  the  Federal-aid 
system. 

"(e)  The  SecreUiry  shall  establish  in  co- 
operation with  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments a  program  designed  to  tram  appropri- 
ate employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  governments  to  carry  out  bridge  in- 
spections. Such  a  program  .shall  be  revised 
from  time  to  time  in  light  of  new  or  Improved 
techniques.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  Secretary  may  use  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  secuon  I04iai 
and  section  307(a)  of  this  title  " 

EMERGENCY     RELIKF 

Sec.  27,  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
125  of  tiUe  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "An  emergency  fund  Is  au- 
thorized for  expenditure  by  the  SecreUary. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  secUon  and 
section  120,  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction 
of  highways,  roads,  and  trails  which  he  shall 
find  have  suffered  senous  damage  as  the  re- 
sult of  (1)  natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area 
such  as  by  floods,  hurricanes,  tidal  waves, 
earthquakes,  severe  storms,  or  landslides,  or 
(2)  catastrophic  failures  from  any  cause,  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  120(1 1  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserttng  after  the  period  at  the  end  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  may  increase  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  account  of  any  repair 
or  reconstruction  under  this  section  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  replacement  cost  of  a 
comparable  facility  if  he  determines  it  is  in 
the  public  Interest", 

(c)  The  amendmenus  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  to  repair  or  recon- 
struction with  respect  to  which  project  agree- 
ments have  been  entered  into  on  or  after 
January  1,  1968. 

TOLL    ROADS 

Sec.  28,  Section  129ib)  of  title  23  of  the 
United  State*  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "After  June 
30,  1968,  all  agreements  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  a  State  highway  department  for  the 
construction  of  projects  on  the  Interstate 
System  shall  contain  a  clause  providing  that 
no  toll  road  will  be  constructed  after  June 
30,  1968,  on  the  intersUite  highway  route  in- 
volved without  the  official  concurrence  ot  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  shall  not  concur  In 
any  such  construction  unless  he  makes  an 
affirmative  finding  that,  under  the  particular 
circumstances  existing,  the  construction  of 
such  road  as  a  toll  facility  rather  than  a  toll- 
free  facility  is  In  the  public  interest  The 
preceding  two  sentences  shall  not  apply  to 
any  toll  bridge  or  toll  tunnel." 


HIGHWAY  STCDY^-CUAM.  AMERICAN   SAMOA,   AND 
THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

SEC.  29.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, in  cooperaUon  with  the  government  of 
Guam,  the  government  of  American  Samoa, 
and  the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
shall  make  studies  of  the  need  for,  and  esti- 
mates and  planning  surveys  relaUve  to,  high- 
way Construction  programs  for  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

lb)  On  (jr  before  April  1,  1969,  Uie  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congres.s  which  shall  include — 

(  1 )  an  analysis  of  the  adequacy  of  present 
highway  programs  to  provide  satibfactory 
highways  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas 
in  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
I.slands; 

(2)  specific  recommendations  as  to  a 
program  for  the  construction  of  highways 
throughout  Guam.  American  Samoa  and  the 
Virgin  Islands:  and 

(3 1  a  leaslble  program  for  Implementing 
such  specific  recommendations.  Including 
co.st  osiiniates.  recommendations  as  to  the 
inclusion  of  all  or  parts  of  such  highways  on 
the  Federal-aid  systems  and  as  to  the  shar- 
ing of  cofit  responsibilities,  and  other  per- 
tinent matters  (ci  Cof^ts  of  the  studies  re- 
quired by  this  section  shall  be  paid  from 
funds  made  available  to  the  Secretary  under 
.section  104(al  of  title  23   United  States  Code 

HELOCATION   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  30  TlUe  23.  United  Slates  Code,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER    5— Highway    Reiocation 

.^SSISTAN^E 

"Sec 

"501    De-claration  of  policy. 
"502    A.ssurances   of   adequate   rehx-atlon   as- 
sistance program. 
"503    Administration  of  relocation  a.s.sisUince 
propram. 
504    Federal  reimbursement 
■505    Relocation  payments. 
"506    Replacement  housing 
'507.  Expenses     mcidenUil     to     transfer     of 

property 
■  508    Relocation  services. 

•  509.  Relocation  a.ssisuince  programs  on  Fed- 
eral hlfthway  projects. 
"510    Authority  ol  siecrclary. 
"511.  Definitions. 
"5  501    Declaration  of  Policy 

"Congress  hereby  declares  that  the  prompt 
and  equitable  relocation  and  reestabllsh- 
ment  ol  persons,  businesses,  farmers  an  non- 
profit organizations  displaced  as  a  result  of 
the  Federal  highway  programs  and  the  con- 
struction of  Federal-aid  highways  is  necp.s- 
sary  to  insure  that  a  lew  individuals  do  not 
suffer  disproportionate  injuries  as  a  result 
of  programs  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  as  a  whole.  Therefore.  Congress  de- 
termines that  relcxiation  payments  and  ad- 
visory assistance  should  be  provided  to  all 
persons  so  displaced  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"6  502.  Assurances  of  adequate  relocation  as- 
sistance program 
"llie  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  proj- 
ect under  section  106  or  section  117  of  this 
title  which  will  cause  the  displacement  of 
any  person,  business,  or  farm  operation  un- 
less he  receives  satisfactory  assurances  from 
the  State  highway  department  that — 

"(1)  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  and 
other  payments  shall  be  afforded  to  dis- 
placed persons  In  accordance  with  sections 
505.  506,  and  507  of  this  title: 

"(2 1  relocation  assistance  programs  of- 
fering the  services  described  in  section  506 
of  this  title  shall  be  afforded  to  displaced 
persons:  and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
pricr  to  displacement  there  will  be  avail- 
able, to  the  extent  that  can  reasonably  be 
accomplished  in  areas  not  generally  less  de- 
sirable in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  pub- 
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llr  ,ind  c  .mmerrul  fo^rllUles  irid  nt  renta  or 
prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the  fam- 
ilies itnd  indlvldvialii  displaced  decent  safe 
and  sanltarv  dwelllnRs  aa  defined  tiy  the 
Secretary  equal  In  number  to  'he  number  of 
and  available  to  such  displaced  families  and 
individuals  and  reasonably  -vcesslble  lo  their 
pl  ices  vt  employment 
!  S03  Administration  of  relocation  assint- 
ance  prc)gTam 
In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ixpenses 
.ind  duplication  of  functions  a  State  hlgh- 
wr.y  department  may  make  reliicatlon  pay- 
ments or  provide  relocation  .isslstance  or 
otherwise  carry  out  the  [unctions  required 
under  this  chapter  by  utlU/lnK  the  (acuities. 
personnel  and  services  of  my  other  Federal 
State,  or  local  ^governmental  agency  having 
an  established  organUatlon  for  conducting 
relocation  asalslance  proi?rani.< 
i  504    Federal  reimbursement 

lai  The  Secretary  shall  approve  ^u*  a  part 
of  the  coet  of  construction  of  a  project  under 
any  Federal-aid  highway  program  which  he 
administers,  the  coet  of  providing  the  pay- 
ments and  services  descrlt)ed  in  section  503. 
except  that  notwithstanding  any  other  law 
the  Federal  share  of  the  first  »25.0OO  of  such 
payments'to  any  person  on  ivccount  of  any 
real  property  acquisition  c)r  displacement  oC- 
c'.irrlng  prior  to  July  1  1970.  .^hall  be  in- 
creased to  100  per  centum  of  .suoh  cost 

ibi  Any  project  agreement  with  a  State 
highway  department  executed  before  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  chapter  with  respect  to 
property  which  has  not  been  .icqulred  .is  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  thu  chapter  under 
any  such  program  shall  be  .imended  to  in- 
clude the  cost  of  providing  the  payments  and 
service*  described  in  section  5o2  with  respect 
to  such  property 
■5  505    RelocaUon  payments 

la)  Paymints  »or  Actial  KxprNSES  — 
Upon  application  .ipproved  by  the  State 
agency  i  [>erso:'.  displaced  by  any  highway 
project  approved  under  section  106  or  sec- 
Uon  117  of  this  title  mav  elect  to  receive 
actual  reasonable  expenses  in  moving  him- 
self, his  family,  his  business,  or  rua  farm 
operation,  including  personal  property 

lb)  Optional  Payments  Dwillincs  — 
Any  displaced  person  who  move«  from  a 
dwelling  who  elects  to  .iccept  the  paymenu 
authorized  by  this  subsection  m  Ueu  of  the 
payment*  authorized  by  subse<-tlon  lai  of 
this  section  may  receive— 

•{li    a   moving   expense   allowance,   deter- 
mined  according    to   a   schedule   established 
by  the  Secretary,  not  to  exceed  »200.  and 
(2)    a  dislocation  allowance  of  »luO 
■(C)   Oi>TtONAL  Payments     Busincsses  and 
Paam  OPiaATioNS  —Any  displaced  person  who 
moves  or  discontinues  his  business    ir  farm 
operaUon  who  electa  to  accept  the  payment 
authorized    by    this    section    in    lieu    ot    the 
payment  authorized  by  subsection  lai  of  this 
section,  may   receive  a   fixed  relocation  pay- 
ment   m    an    amount    equal    to    the    average 
annual  net  t>arn;ngs  of  the  business  or  farm 
operaUon    or  $5  UOO.  whichever  is  the  leaser 
In   the  case    >;   a  business,   no  payment  shall 
be    made    under    this   subsection    unless    the 
State   agency    is   sausrted    that    the    busineas 
ill    cannot  be  relocated  without  a  subatan- 
tlal  loea  of  its  existing  patronage,  and   i  2 »    is 
not  part  of  a  commercial  enterprise  having 
at  least  one  other  eatabllshmen'.    not  being 
•icqiUred    by    the    State    or    by    the    United 
States,  which  is  engaged  in  the  same  or  sim- 
ilar busine«s   For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term   average  annual  net  earnings   means 
.i!ie-half   of    any    net    t-arnings    of    the    bual- 
nesa  or  farm  operation,  before  Federal,  State, 
and  local  Income  taiee,  during  the  two  tax- 
able   vears    immediately    preceding    the    tax- 
able   year   m   which   such    business   or   farm 
operation  moves  from  the  real  property  ac- 
quired   for   such    project,    and    include*   any 
compensaUon  paid  by  the  buainesa  or  farm 
operation    to   the   owner,   hts   spouse,    or    lil» 
dependenu  during  such  two-year  period. 


5  50e    Replacement  housing 
■  lai    In  addition  to  amounts  otherwl.se  au- 
thorized bv  this  title    the  State  agency  shall 
make  n   i>avment   to  the  owner  of  real  prop- 
erty acquired  for  a  project  which  Is  improved 
by   a  single-     two-    or   three-family   dwelling 
actually   owned   and   o<-cupled    by    the   owner 
for  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  the  Initia- 
tion   of    negotiations   lor    the    acquisition    of 
such  property    Such  payment,  not   to  exceed 
tS.OOO    shall   be  the  amount.   If  any.   which, 
when     lidded     to    'he    acquisition    payment. 
equaJs  the  aver.ige  price  required  tor  a  com- 
parable dwelling   determined    In  accordance 
with  aUndards  esUibllshed   by  the  Secjetary, 
to   be   .1   decent,   safe,   and   sanitary   dwelling 
.idequate     to     acconiuiodate     the     displaced 
owner    reasonably   accessible   to   public  serv- 
ices and  places  of  employment  and  available 
on   the  private  market    Such   payment  shall 
be  made  only  to  a  displaced  owner  who  pur- 
chases  and    occupies    a    dwelling    within   one 
year  subsequent  to   the  date  on   which   he  la 
required  U)  move  from  the  dwelling  acquired 
for    the    project    No   such    poyment    shall    be 
required  or  included  .la  ,1  project  cost  under 
.section  604  of  this  title  If  the  owner-occupant 
receives  a  payment  required  by  the  State  law 
of  eminent  domain  which  is  determined  by 
the  Secreuiry  to  have  substantially  the  same 
purpose  ,ind  etfect  as  this  section  and  to  be 
part  of  the  <  ost  of  the  project  for  which  Fed- 
eral hnanclal  .isalst-ince  is  available 

bi   In  .iddltlon  to  .imounts  other»'lse  au- 
thorized bv  thu  title,  the  state  agency  shall 
make  a  payment  to  any  individual  or  family 
displaced    from   any   dwelling   not  eligible   to 
receive   a   payment    under   subsection    ^ai    of 
this  sect.in  which  dwelling  was  actually  and 
lawluUy  occupied  by  such  individual  or  fam- 
ily for  not  less  than  yO  days  prior  to  the  Initi- 
ation of  negotiations  for  acquisition  of  such 
property   Such  poyment   not  to  exceed  tl.SOO. 
shall    be    the   .imount   which    is   necessary   to 
enable    such    person    to    lea«e   or   rent   for   a 
period  not  to  exceed  J  vears    or  to  make  the 
down  pavment  on  the  purchase  of.  a  decent, 
safe    and  .sanitary  dwelling  of  standard*  ade- 
quately to  accommodate  such   individual  or 
family   m   areas  not   generally   lees  desirable 
in  regard   t>)  public   utilities  and   public  and 
commercial  facilities. 
i  507    Expenses    IncldenWl     to    traivsfer    of 
property 
I  a)   In  iidditlon  to  amount*  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  thla  title,  the  State  shall  relm- 
tiurse   the   owner   of    re«l    property   acquired 
for   a    pr>ject    for   reasonable   and    neceasary 
expenses    Incurred    for     ill     recording    fees, 
transfer  taxes,  and  simlKir  expenaea  Inclden- 
t.il  to  conveying  such  pr-  perty;    i2i    penalty 
amis    for   pMrepayment   of   any   mortgage  en- 
tered   into   in   good    faith   encumbering  such 
real   property   If   such   m.^rtgage   la  on  record 
or  haa  been  filed  for  record  under  applicable 
State   law   on   the  date  of   final   approval   by 
the   State   of    the    location   of   such   project; 
and  i3)   the  pro  rata  [x>rtlon  of  real  property 
raxes   piud   which   are   allocable   to   a   period 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  veeting  of  title  in 
the  State    or  the  effective  date  of  the  poe- 
.se«elon  of  such   real   property   by   the  State, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

b  1  No  payment  received  under  thla  chap- 
ter sfmll  be  considered  aa  Income  for  the 
pur(.).:ees  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  or  I^T  the  purp)OBe  of  determining  the 
eligibility  or  the  extent  of  eligibility  of  any 
person  f'lr  .isslstance  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  or  any  other  Federal  law 
i  oOe    Relocation  .services 

lai  Each  State  shall  provide  a  relocation 
advisory  assistance  program  which  shall  In- 
clude such  measures,  facilities,  or  services 
as  may  l)e  necessary  or  appropriate  In  order— 
(  1 )  to  determine  the  needs.  If  any.  of  dis- 
placed families.  Individuals,  buslneas  con- 
cerns, and  farm  operators  for  relocation 
aaalstance. 

■•(2 1    to   iissure   that,   within   a   reasonable 
period  ot  time,  prior  to  displacement  ther* 


will  be  .iv.ilUible  to  the  extent  that  can 
re.isonably  be  accomplished  in  are.xs  not 
Kcnerally  less  desirable  in  regard  to  public 
utilities  and  public  and  commercial  facilities 
and  at  rents  or  prices  within  the  finnncl.il 
means  of  the  !  imllles  .md  indlvlduils  dis- 
placed housing  meeting  the  standards  est.ib- 
ILshed  by  the  Secretary  for  derent  safe  and 
saniuirv"  dwellings  equal  m  number  to  the 
number  of  and  .ivallable  to,  such  displaced 
r.imllles  and  Individuals  and  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  of  employment: 

l3i  to  assist  owners  of  displaced  buM- 
nesses  and  displaced  farm  operators  in  ob- 
taining and  be^-omlng  established  In  suitable 
l.«aUons.   and 

i4i  to  supply  information  lonc-ernlng  ihf 
Federal  Housing  Administration  home  acqui 
slilon  program  under  .section  221idM2>  ot 
the  National  Housing  Act  the  small  business 
dls.ister  loan  program  under  section  7ibl  (ii 
(if  the  small  Business  Act.  and  other  State 
or  Federal  programs  offering  assistance  to 
displaced  persons 

,  b)    Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  person  from  exercis- 
ing   any    right   or   remedy   available    to   him 
under  State  law  with  respect  to  any  action 
of     a    State    agency    In    carrying    out    this 
chapter 
5  509.   Relocation     .tsslstance    programs    on 
Federal  highway  projects 
Notwithstanding   any   other   provision   oi 
law,  on  and  after  the  etTectlve  date  of   this 
title  any  Federal  agency  which  acquires  real 
property  for  use  In  connection  with  a  high- 
way  project   authorized  by   section    107   and 
chapter  2  of  thla  title  or  any  other  Federal 
law    shall,    in    .iccordance    with    regulations 
issued    by    the    Secretary,    provide    the    pay- 
ments   and    services    deacrlbed    In    sections 
502    505.  506.  507,  and  508  of  thla  title.  When 
real  property  Is  acquired  by  a  Stale  or  local 
government     agency     for     such     a     Federal 
project  for  purpoaee  of  thla  chapter,  the  ac- 
quisition shall  be  deemed  an  acquisition  by 
the    Federal    agency    having    authority    over 
such  project 
■  5  510    Authority  ot  the  Secretary 

lai  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  the  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  aa  he  may 
determine  to  be  neceaaary  to  assure — 

•1 1 )  that  the  payments  authorized  by  this 
chapter  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  as 
uniform  as  practicable; 

■•{2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment  authorized 
for  such  person  by  this  chapter  shall  be 
paid  promptly  after  a  move  or.  In  hardship 
ca-ses.  be  paid  In  advance;  and 

(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  deter- 
mination as  to  eligibility  for  a  payment  au- 
thorized by  this  chapter,  or  the  amount  ol 
a  payment,  may  have  his  application  re- 
viewed by  the  head  of  the  State  agency  mak- 
ing such  determination. 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulatlona  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  aa  he  deems  nec- 
easary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  this 
chapter. 
■  5  511   Definitions 

.Aa  used  In  this  chapter  — 

■  (II   The  term    person'  means — 
iA»   any  Individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion   or  association  which  Is  the  owner  of  a 
business; 

iB)    any    owner,   part   owner,    tenant,   or 
sharecropper  who  operates  a  farm; 

■(C)  an  individual  who  is  the  head  ot  .1 
family,  or 

■  (D:  an  individual  not  a  member  of  .t 
family. 

■  (2)  The  term  family'  means  two  or  more 
individuals  living  together  In  the  same  dwell- 
ing unit  who  are  related  to  each  other  by 
blood,  marriage,  adoption,  or  legal  guardian- 
ship 

i3(    The    term    'displaced    person'    means 
any  person  who  moves  from  real  property  on 
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or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  chapter  as  a 
result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  ex- 
pecuitlon  of  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
irty,  which  is  subsequently  acquired,  In 
whoie  or  in  part,  for  a  Federal-aid  highway, 
,.r  ;is  the  result  of  the  acquUltlon  for  a 
Kederal-aid  highway  of  other  real  property 
.,n  which  such  person  conduct*  a  buslnes* 
or  l.irm  operation. 

••(4)  The  term  business'  means  any  law- 
ful activity  conducted  prlmajily — 

•■(A)    for  the  purchase  and  resale,  manu- 
facture, procesfilng,  or  marketing  of  products, 
tommodlties.  or  any  other  personal  property; 
•■(B)   lor  the  sale  of  services  to  the  public; 
or 

"(C)  by  a  nonprofit  organization. 
■•(5)  The  term  'farm  operation^  means  any 
activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  for 
the  production  of  one  or  more  agricultural 
products  or  commodities  for  sale  and  home 
use.  and  customarily  producing  such  products 
or  commodiUe*  in  sulBclent  quantity  to  be 
capable  of  conuibutlng  materially  to  the 
operators  support 

•■(61  The  term  Federal  agency'  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentiillty  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and 
any  corporation  wholly  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

••(7 1  The  term  'State  acency'  means  a  State 
highway  department  or  any  agency  des- 
ignated by  a  State  highway  department  to 
admlnster  the  relocation  assistance  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  chapter." 

SMALL  trSlNESS  ACT 

Sec.  31.  Paragraph  i3)  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  636(b)  (3)  ) 
IK  amended  to  read  as  loUows: 

■•(3)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  ivssist  any  small 
business  concern  In  continuing  In  business 
at  Its  existing  location,  in  reestablishing  Its 
business.  In  purchasing  a  business,  or  In  es- 
tablishing a  new  business,  if  the  Adminis- 
tration determines  that  such  concern  has 
suffered  substantial  economic  injury  as  the 
result  of  Its  displacement  by.  or  location  In. 
adjacent  to.  or  near,  a  federally  aided  urban 
renewal  program  or  a  highway  project  or  any 
other  construction  constructed  by  or  with 
fund*  provided  In  whole  or  In  part  by  the 
h"ederal  Government;  and  the  purpose  of  a 
l(3an  made  pursuant  to  such  project  or  pro- 
gram may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. Include  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  other  premises  whether  or  not  the  bor- 
rower owned  the  premises  occupied  by  the 
business;  and^'. 

FMINENT   POMAIN 

-Sec.  32  Nothing  contained  In  chapter  5  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  con- 
strued us  creating  In  any  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings brought  under  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  any  element  of  damages  not  In 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  such 
chapter  5. 

ANNfAL   REPORT 

Sec  33  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  rejxjrt  annually  to  Congress,  but  no 
later  than  January  15  of  each  year,  concern- 
ing his  administnilion  of  chapter  5  of  title 
23.  United  Stales  Ctxle.  together  with  his 
recommendations,  including  any  necessary 
Icgisi.ition  with  respect  to  such  chapter. 


>  EDKRAL  SHARE 

34    Section  120(a)    of  title  23 


United 
Is  hereby   amended  to  read   as 


Sfc 
Stales  Code 
follows: 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section,  the  Federal  share 
(•ayable  on  account  of  any  project,  financed 
with  primary,  secondary,  or  urban  funds  on 
the  Federal-aid  primary  system  and  the 
Federal-aid    secondary    system    shall    either 


(A)  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  except  that  in  the  case  of  any 
State   containing   nontaxable    Indian   lands, 
individual    and    tribal,    and    public    domain 
lands    (both   reserved   and   unreserved)    ex- 
clusive of  national  forests  and  national  parks 
and  monuments,  exceeding  5  per  centum  of 
the  total  area  of  all  lands  therein,  the  Federal 
share  shall  be  Increased  by  a  percentage  of 
the  remaining  cost  equal  to  the  percentage 
that  the  area  of  all  such  lands  in  such  State, 
is  of  It*  total  area,  or  (B)   not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction,  except 
that  In  the  case  of  any  State  containing  non- 
taxable Indian  lands,  individual  and  tribal, 
public  domain  lands  (both  reserved  and  un- 
reserved),    national     forests,     and    national 
parks    and    monuments,    the    Federal    share 
shall   be   Increased   by   a   percentage   of   the 
remaining  cost  equal  to  the  percentage  that 
the  area  of  all  such  lands  In  such  State  is 
of   Its   total   area,    except    that    the    Federal 
share  payable  on  any  project  In  a  State  shall 
not  exceed  95  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
any  such  project.  In  any  case  where  a  State 
elects  to  have  the  Federal  share  provided  In 
clause  (B)  of  this  subsection,  the  State  must 
enter  Into  an  agreement  ■with  the  Secretary 
covering  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year. 
requiring  such  State  to  use  solely  for  highway 
construction  purposes  (other  than  paying  its 
share  of  projects  approved  under  this  title) 
during  the  period  covered  by  such  agreement 
the  difference  between  the  State's  share  as 
provided   In  clause    (B)    and  what  Its  share 
would  be  If  It  elected  to  pay  the  share  pro- 
vided In  clause   (A)    for  all  projects  subject 
to  such  agreement." 

REAL     PROPERTY     ACQUISITION     POLILIES 

Sec.  35.   (a I    Chapter  1   of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"8  141.  Real  property    acquisition  policies. 

•'Before  approving  projects  under  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  from  the 
State  highway  department  the  following  as- 
surances: 

"(1)  that  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be 
made  to  acquire  the  real  projierty  by  negotia- 
tion; 

"(2)  that  the  construction  of  projects  shall 
be  so  scheduled  that  to  the  greatest  extent 
practicable  no  person  lawfully  occupying  the 
real  property  shall  be  required  to  move  from 
his  home.  farm,  or  business  location  without 
at  least  90  days'  ■written  notice  from  the 
State  or  political  subdivision  having  respon- 
sibility for  such  aquisition;  and 

"(3)  that  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  State. 
before  initiating  negotiations  for  real  prop- 
erty, to  establish  an  amount  which  is  be- 
lieved to  be  Just  compensation,  under  the 
law  of  the  State,  and  to  make  a  prompt  offer 
to  acquire  the  property  for  the  full  amount 
so  established." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  I   of  title  23. 
United  States    Ccxle.   is  amended   by  adding 
at   the   end    thereof    the   following: 
"5  141.  Real  property  acquisition  policies." 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  36.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  1  in- 
cluding the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  1 , 
or  the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  Act  and  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

tFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  38.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  .shall  l.ike  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  until 
July  1.  1970.  .sections  bV2.  o05.  506.  507.  and 
508  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  ;ls  added 
by  this  Act.  .shall  be  applicable  to  a  State  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  State  is  able  under 
its  laws  to  comply  with  such  .sections.  After 
July  I.  1970.  such  sections  .shall  be  com- 
pletely applicable  to  all  .Stones.  Section  133 
of    title    23,    United    States    Code,    shall    not 


apply   to  any  State  if  section  502,  506,  606. 
507,  and  508  of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 
are    appUcable    in    that    State,    aJid    effecUve 
July  1.  1970.  buch  section  133  is,  repeuled. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

C.EORGE  H,  Fallon, 

John    C.     Kll'czvnski, 

Jim  Wright. 

Kd  Edmondson. 

William  C.  Cramer, 

William  H.  Harsha. 

Don  H.  Clausen. 
Managers  on  fir  Part  of  the  House. 

JENNINGS  Randolph, 

Ernest   Gruening, 

B.  Evkrett  Jordan, 

Birch   Bath. 

Stephen  M.  IfouNC. 

Hikam  L.  Pong. 
Managers  on   the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hotises  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  in  ac- 
cordance wnth  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  fvgreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  correcaona.  Inci- 
deiiUil  changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
agreements  reached  by  the  conferees,  .ind 
minor  drafilcg  and  clarifying  changes, 
authorization  of  l'se  op  cost  estimate  for 
apportionment  of  interstate  funds 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  apportion- 
ments for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the 
Interstate  System  using  the  factors  contained 
in  revised  table  5  of  House  Document  No. 
199.  90th  Congress.  This  table  was  printed  In 
Senate  Report  1340. 

Section  3  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  apportionment  in  accordance 
with  the  factors  contained  in  table  5A. 

The  table  relerred  to  In  the  Senate  bill 
conuiined  the  Century  Freeway  in  California 
as  well  as  the  West  Virginia  Ttirnpike. 

The  conference  substitute  except  for  clari- 
fying language  is  the  same  as  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  revised  table  5  as  it  appeared  on  page 
21,  Senate  Report  No.  1340.  90th  Congress, 
dated  June  28,  1968,  Includes  funds  for  th€ 
proposed  acquisitions  and  reconstruction  ol 
the  West  'VlrginU  Turnpike,  presently  a  two- 
huie  toll  facility.  86  miles  in  length  and  dee- 
ignated  as  I-7'7.  The  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  recommend  approval  ol  the  in- 
clusion of  these  funds,  but  in  doing  .so  spe- 
cifically require  that  no  federal  funds  be 
used  for  acquisition  of  the  turnpike  or  for 
any  work  with  respect  thereto  prior  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Public  Works  Committee  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives  ol  the  plan  for 
acquisition  of  the  turnpike  by  the  State,  its 
conversion  to  loll-free  status,  and  the  subse- 
quent timing  of  effecuve  Federal  p-irlicipa- 
tion. 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

(1) 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $1,200,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $1,400,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Section  5(1)  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized $1,000,000,000  each  for  these  2 
years. 

TTie  conference  substitute  authorizes  II.- 
100.000.000  for  each  of  these  2  fiscal  years. 
i2) 

me  Senate  bill  authorized  $250,000,000  for 
e.ich  of  the  tiscal  years  iL'70  and  1971  for  the 
Topics  program. 
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Section  5i2)  of  the  Hou»«  amendment  au- 
thorized 1 125,000.000  for  each  of  these  yearn 
for  such  program 

The  conference  subaUtute  authorlzea  $200  - 
000  000  for  each  of  these  2  years  for  such 
proKram 

<») 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  MO  000  000  for 
fiscal  year  1971  for  highway  safety  and  re- 
search 

Section  5illi  of  the  House  amendment 
authorized  M5.000.000  for  such  year  for  such 
purpiises 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  S37  - 
500000  for  such  year  for  such  purposes 

Since  the  Federal  Aid  HUhway  Act  of 
1964.  the  ABC  program  has  been  malnuilned 
at  the  »1  billion  level  but  costs  have  con- 
tinued to  rise,  and  f^afety  intl  construction 
standards  have  Ijt-en  improved  .ind  highway 
needs  have  increased  This  has  resulted  m 
proporUonately  .ess  money  being  available 
for  work  on  the  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems and  their  urban  extensions  It  is  ap- 
parent that  more  money  must  be  placed  In 
this  part  of  the  Pederal-ald  highway  pro- 
graai  if  itut  States  are  to  keep  pace  with 
growing  needs  in  these  road  categories  For 
these  reasons  the  conferees  recommend  tnat 
the  ABC  authorizations  for  1970  and  1971  be 
increased  from  »1  bUUan  to  »1  1  billion 
These  authorizations,  together  with  the  «125 
million,  for  1970  and  1971.  f  .r  the  primary 
and  secondary  roads  contained  in  section 
5(  12  1  and  the  »200  million,  for  each  of  these 
years,  for  the  Topics  program  In  urban  areas, 
bring  the  total  authorlzatloiis  for  the  ABC 
System  to  51.425  000  000  annually 


HIGHWAY     BEAlTiriCATION 

The  Senate  bill  made  no  substantive 
amendments  to  those  provisions  of  title  23 
of  the  United  states  (."ode  which  are  gen- 
erally referred  to  .la  the  Highway  Beautl- 
licatlon  Act  It  authorized  »5, 000000  for 
billboard  i-ontrol.  « 1 0.000  iXX)  :or  junlcyard 
control,  and  »70  000  000  for  landscaping  and 
scenic  enhaiicement  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1969.  1970  md  1971.  and  a  deducUon 
not  to  exceec  5  [>ercent  of  .such  .tmounts  for 
adminlstratUe  expenses  This  is  a  total  of 
$255,000,000  of  the  program  funds. 

Section  6  of  the  House  amendment  made 
billboard  control  entirely  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, eliminated  the  existing  10  percent 
pensilty  for  falliu-e  to  effectively  control 
junicvards.  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a 
requuemenl  that  a  States  eligibility  for 
landscaping  and  scenic  enhancement  funds, 
at  100  percent  Federal  cost,  be  dependent 
upon  Its  ettectlve  control  of  junkyards 

Section  6(b)  uf  the  House  amendment 
clearly  established  that  responsibility  for  the 
determination  of  customary  use'  and  un- 
zoned  commercial  and  Industrial  areas' 
would  rest  entirely  m  the  hands  of  the  SUtes 
or  the  appropriate  local  Jurisdiction 

The  House  .imer.dment  contained  no  pro- 
gram funds 

The  coiiterence  subsutute  would  continue 
the  existing  10  percent  penalty  against  con- 
struction :unds  for  both  billboard  and  Junk- 
yard controls,    makes  a   technical   clarifying 
amendment  with  respect  to  the  elimination 
of  dual  controls  presently  required  In  .section 
131ijl    of    title    2i.    thereby    requiring    that 
bonus    pay-ments    must    be    made    to    those 
States  hawng  1958  bonus  .igreements  so  long 
as  -hev  maintain  the  control  requu-ed  by  the 
1^68   act.    irrespective   of   what   controls   aj-e 
required  by  the  1965  act;  and  authorizes  pro- 
gram funds  for  the  hscal  year  1970  only,  and 
in  the  following  iimounts    $2,000,000  for  blU- 
b<jiird  control.  $3.(X)0,000  for  junky.Lrd  con- 
trol,   and    «20.000.ixX)    i<>r    landscaping    and 
scenic  enhancement,  or  a  total  "f  $25,000,000. 
which   Is   less    than   the    total   .iuthi>rlzaltou 
recommended    for    these    programs    m    HR 
17134.  as  reported  to  the  House  by  the  House 
Public    Works    Committee     The    conference 
substitute   provides    $1.250000   for   adminl.«- 


tratlve  expenses  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970  Section  6(a)  provides  that  areas  sub- 
ject to  bona  fide  State  county  and  local  zon- 
ing control  do  not  have  U)  be  included  in 
agreemenu  ent<»red  lnu>  between  the  States 
and  the  secreUiry  The  se<-thm  sets  f  >rth  in 
the  statute  the  method  i-f  .idmlnlstratlon  of 
the  act  with  respect  to  cvistomary  use'"  out- 
lined in  the  Secretary  .  T  Transportations 
letter  to  the  Chairman  uf  the  Sulx-ommlttee 
on  Roads  House  of  Representjitlves  dated 
May  24  I'£»87  which  reuls  ;ls  follows 
■  The  Secrktary  <•>■  TBA.NSPoRrArioN. 

Washington    L)  V  .  May  S.  1967. 
■  Hon   John  Kh  czYN-iKi. 
■Cliairman   SubcommUtee  on  Roadu 

House  Public  Works  CommUtff 
House  ot  Representatives. 
\Va:,hingt  'H    D  C 

Dear  Mr  Chairman  The  recent  hearings 
before  your  subcommittee  have  helped  us 
to  understand  the  feelings  of  your  committee 
We  hope  they  may  have  produced  com- 
mensurate insight  into  our  thinking  Surely 
none  of  us  are  infallible  We  earnestly  want 
tu  administer  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon 
Act  >•!  1965  faithfully,  and  to  do  so  In  com- 
plete fidelity  to  Congressional  Intent  To  this 
end.  the  hearings  may  have  been  productive 
of  an  Improved  climate  of  mutual  under- 
standing since  practically  all  of  the  previous 
misunderstanding  revolved  around  the 
divergent  interpretations  of  exactly  what  was 
meant  in  Title  I  of  the  bill,  let  me  reiterate 
the  following  four  points  which  should 
demrinstrate  our  total  interest  and  concern 
m  ikdmlnlsterlng  the  law  as  the  Congress 
would  want  It  administered 

•1  As  the  law  directs,  we  are  fully  pre- 
pared to  accept  sute  determinations  with 
respect  to  zoned  commercial  and  industrial 
areas 

2  Concerning  unzoned  commerciaJ  and 
industrial  areas  we  shall  he  happy  to  request 
the  kjuldance  and  suggestions  i  f  the  several 
states  with  respect  to  designating  these  areas 
The  ■nly  absolute  requirement  upon  which 
we  would  have  to  insist  wovUd  be  the  exist- 
ence of  at  least  one  commercial  activity  In 
any  such  area  Surely  this  could  not  be  con- 
sidered unreasonable 

•  :i  With  regard  to  'he  determination  of 
what  constitutes  customary  use'  in  the 
zoned  commercial  and  industrial  areas,  we 
shall  be  glad  t)  look  to  the  states  lor 
certification  that  either  the  state  authority 
or  a  bona  fide  local  zoning  authoritv  has 
made  such  a  determination  WUh  respect  to 
unzoned  areas,  we  will  recognize  local  practice 
on  customary  u.se  as  mutually  agreed  to  by 
State  and  Federal  agencies  It  will  be  our 
policy  to  assume  the  good  faith  of  the  several 
stales  in  this  regard 

The  only  exception  to  the  abo\e  would  be 
a  situation  in  which  a  state  or  local  authority 
might  attempt  to  circumvent  the  law  by 
zoning  an  area  ivs  commercial'  lor  billboard 
purposes  onlv  We  think  you  will  agree  »hat 
this  Is  a  reasonable  position,  since  we  know 
that  the  Congress  does  not  wish  for  the  law 
to  be  deliberately  evaded  by  subterfuge 

'  4  What  is  determined  in  eood  faith  by  a 
bona  tide  local  or  state  zoning  authority  as 
•customary  use'  will  be  an  acceptable  basis 
for  standards  as  to  size,  spacing  and  lighting 
in  the  commercial  and  Industrial  areas  within 
the  geographical  jurisdiction  ot  that  sUle 
or  I'X'al  authority 

■  I  believe  that  this  memorandum  addresses 
Itself  substantially  tJ  the  principal  points  of 
concern  expressed  by  members  of  your  sub- 
committee with  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  We  would  he  very  glad  to 
have  your  concurrence  with  this  basic  under- 
staiidmg 

■  Sincerelv 

Ai.AN  S   Boyd 


funds  available  to  be  used  for  any  project.s 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  those  whK  h 
directly  facilitate  and  control  traffic  How 

SecUon  10  of  the  House  amendment  m 
establishing  the  Topics  program  provided 
that  It  oould  be  used  for  projects  on  an  cx- 
teiislon  of  the  Federal-aid  iirlmary  or  st»i- 
ondary  system  in  urban  areas  tor  caplt.i. 
Improvements  which  directly  lacllltHte  and 
control  traffic  flow 

I'he  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  .imendment  with  the  exception 
of  the  deletion  of  the  word  capital  The 
word  "capital"  was  deleted  to  indicate 
that  this  program  Is  not  Intended  to  be  lim- 
ited excluslvelv  t-i  major  construction  proj- 
ects The  examples  of  the  types  of  lmpro\e- 
ments  contemplated  are  contolned  in  the 
new  section  l.)5.  there  are  other  examples, 
including  arterial  connecu^rs  and  pedestrl.^n 
ramps  rhe  conferees  wish  to  make  It  clear. 
however,  that  the  deletion  of  the  word 
'  capiuil  '  Is  not  intended  to  Indicate  that 
the  Topics  program  may  under  any  cir- 
cumstance*! include  expenditures  for  operat- 
ing or  maintenance  cost* 
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l•RE^^■     ARkA    IRAH'K     '■rtRAItoNS    IMPR'iVEMENI 
PROGRAMS 

Section  110  of  'he  Senate  bill  In  establish- 
ing    the     Topics     program     authorized     the 


FRINGE     PARKING     rACILITIES 

Section  11  of  the  House  amendment.  In 
estcibllshlng  a  program  for  demonstration 
purposes  lor  the  construction  of  fringe 
parking  fi\cllltles.  authorized  the  Federal 
share  to  i)e  75  percent  and  limited  the  toUil 
avail. ible  funds  to  not  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  Slims  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
section  104iblili,  i2i,  and  (3)  of  title  23 
(the  ABC  program  I 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  a.s 
the  House  amendment  with  respect  to 
fringe  parking  f.icillUes.  except  that  the 
Federal  share  luts  been  reduced  from  75  to  50 
percent,  and  the  sums  available  are  limited 
to  those  app)ortioned  In  accordance  with 
section   104(b)(3)    of   title  23. 

HIGHWAY    SAFETY    PROGRAM 

Section  13  of  the  Hou.se  amendment  eiiiii- 
mated  the  10  percent  penalty  contained  in 
section  402ICI  of  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  Is  imposed  on  a  Slate  lor 
failure  to  implement  a  hlghw"ay  safety  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  Secretary 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conlerence  substitute  retauis  the  10 
percent  penalty  but  delays  Its  application 
until  January  1  1970.  rather  than  January  1 
1969.  wluch  IS  presently  provided  In  the  law 
Based  en  t."ie  testimony  of  the  Department 
ut  rransport.it. on  before  the  House,  it  Is 
clearlv  understood  by  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittees of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  that,  because  of  the  nature 
and  si-ope  of  the  hli^hwav  .s.ifeiy  progr.im.  us 
high  eventual  cost,  and  me  l.mlted  Federal 
funds  currently  available  tor  it.  any  Stale 
will  be  considered  m  compliance  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  penalty  If  It  Is  making 
re.isonable  progress  on  the  program  st.ind- 
.irds  Complete  compliance  with  all  stand- 
ards, or  even  a  major  part  t>f  them,  would  be 
out  of  the  question,  even  by  the  extended 
penalty  d.ite  of  January  1.  1970.  and  the  con- 
ferees expect  that  administration  of  the 
Highway  Saleiy  Act  will  cont.nue  on  this 
basis 

INILRSTATE   SYSTEM    ADJUSTMENTS 

Section  14  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized an  additional  3.000  miles  on  the 
Interstate  System 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  an 
additional  1  500  miles  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  effi- 
ciency .ind  service  ol  ;  lat  system 

The  Interstate  System  now  stands  at  41.000 
iniles  All  of  It  has  been  designated,  and  less 
than  15  miles  remain  for  making  adjustments 
of  any  kind 

The  System  was  laid  out  In  1947  to  con- 
nect principal  (enters  of  population    At  that 


time  and  when  the  System  was  authorized  in 
1956.   no  provision   was   made   lor   flexibility 
which   would  make   it   possible   to  meet  the 
tremendous  changes   that  have  taken   place 
in    population    and    development    In    many 
sections  of  the  nation    As  a  result,  there  are 
several    cities   of    more    than    100.000    popu- 
lation   that   are   not   now   on   the   Interstate 
System     In   addition,    because   of    these   and 
other  factors,  there  are  critical  gaps  in  the 
System  which  will  prevent  Its  efficient  func- 
tioning   as    the    natlon"s    major    continuous 
interconnected  highway  network.  No  one  sug- 
gests  that  the  41.000  miles  are  not   needed 
where  they  are  now  planned  and  hrmly  com- 
mitted   By  the  same  token,  virtually  every- 
one   recognizes    that    these    serious    missing 
segments  must,  in  many  Instances,  be  built 
in  the  very  near  future  if  the  System's  abil- 
ity to  handle  its  traffic  is  to  be  maintained. 
The   original   mileage    limitation   and    the 
now  vastly  changed  conditions  have  led  to 
missing   segments   which   constitute   critical 
gaps    between    major    cities     (for    example. 
Tampa.  St.  Petersburg.  Miami,  and  approxi- 
mately 87  miles  to  complete  the  Sprlnglield- 
Decatiir-Champalgn  expressway  in  lUinols). 
and  in  some  Instances  to  the  perpetuation  of 
■killer"'    roads    In    those    corridors    (U.S.    41 
south  out  of  Chicago  and  through  Indiana); 
to    missing   segments   of    beltways    (the    16- 
mlle  missing  quadrant  of  the  Ft.  Worth  cir- 
cumferential  and   5-mile   extension   of   1-29 
to    complete    the    Hartford.    Conn.,    circum- 
ferential):  to  unconnected  mileage  (6  miles 
in  Mobile.  Ala  .  extending  from  I-IO  to  1-65 
and   28   miles   to   complete   location   of   1-82 
m  southeastern  Washington):   to  the  failure 
to    Include    suite    capitols    on    the    System 
(Raleigh.   North   Carolina   and   Carson   City. 
Nevada);  to  absent  and  essential  radial  and 
connector  mileage  ( 14  miles  in  Massachusetts 
extending  1-295  from  I  95  to  the  Rhode  Is- 
land   State    line    and    12    miles   to   complete 
paps   in  Oklahoma  City   and  Tulsa.  Okla.); 
to  missing  segments  in  areas  that  carry  very 
heavy  and  still  increasing  direct  defense  traf- 
fic m  addition  to  exce.ssive  non-defense  traffic 
(32   miles   to   extend   1-95   in   Dade   County, 
Florida,  southward  from  Its  present  terminus 
through   Homestead,   and   20   miles   in   Dade 
County.    Florida,    extending    1-75    from    the 
East-West  Expressway  to  an  intersection  with 
I  95  at  the  western  boundary  of  Homestead 
Air  Force  Basei:  and  so  on. 

The    conference    substitute    therefore    au- 
thorizes  the   addition   of    1500  miles   to   the 
System   This  mileage,  liowever.  is  authorized 
t(D  be  used  to  meet  the  kind  of  critical  missing 
link   situation   described    above.   These    1500 
miles    will    not,    therefore,    be    apportioned 
.imong  the  slates;   they  will,  to  state  it  sim- 
ply, be  available  so  that  an  Individual  state 
may,  if  it  wishes,  submit  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  us  request  for  x  number 
of  miles  to  permit  the  construction  of  one 
of  these  missing  links.  No  additional  author- 
ization c.f  funds  for  this  mileage  is  included 
and  these   1500  miles  have  no  effect  on  the 
apportionments   authorized   by   this   legisla- 
tion    The    conlerees    wish    lo   make    it    very 
clear,    therefore,    that    it    will    be   up   to   the 
state  to  decide  whether  its  missing  link  mile- 
age should  tike  priority  over   a   project  al- 
ready  designated    under   the   original   41,000 
miles.  In  other  wi.rds.  the  state  must  decide 
which    need   must    be    met    hrst — and    these 
1500    miles    are    authorized    to   meet   critical 
needs,  not  simply  to  extend  the  system  w"here 
it  would  be  nice  to  have  an  extension.  Any 
part  ot  the  1500  miles  added  to  an  individual 
State    svstem    will    be    charged    against    the 
mileage    allocated    to    that    State   under   the 
future   long-range   highway   programs   to   be 
authorized  following  completion  of  the  func- 
tional  classittcatlon   study. 

Once  the  smie  has  made  its  decision,  and 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  what  he  considers 
adequate  justUication  of  the  critical  nature 
of  tlie  project,  including  critical  time  prob- 
lems relating  to  scheduling  of  construction. 


the  Secretary  Is  then  authorized  to  approve 
the  allocation  of  that  additional  mileage  to 
the  state,  which  may  then  proceed  as  it  would 
under  any  other  Interstate  project  The  con- 
ferees wish  to  make  it  clear  as  well  that  while 
the  Secretary  obviously  must  determine 
whether  the  mileage  i.s  m  lad  critical,  once 
given  that  fact  and  assuming  the  proposal 
meets  other  Interstate  System  requirements, 
he  may  not  then  substitute  his  judgment 
for  that  of  the  state  in  making  the  choice 
between  consiruciion  of  this  additional  mile- 
age at  an  early  date  and  the  necessitated  de- 
lerral  of  construction  of  the  previously  pro- 
grammed mileage.  It  is  up  to  the  slate  to  de- 
cide which  mileage  It  needs  when 

These  1500  miles,  to  the  extent  they  are 
used,  win  Increase  the  ultimate  cost  ol  the 
system,  but  they  will  also  provide  essential 
flexibility  in  maintaining  the  usefulness  and 
efficiency  of  the  entire  Interstate  System,  and 
its  ability  to  meet  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
being  constructed.  That  flexibility  is  des- 
perately needed  now.  on  an  interim  basis, 
pending  the  time  when  the  Congress  deter- 
mines what  the  long-range  future  highway 
program  wtII  be. 

PROHIBITION    OF   IMPOUNDMENT   OF    APPORTION- 
MENTS AND  DIVERSION  OF  FUNDS 

Section  15  of  the  House  an.pndment  adds 
to  section  104  ot  title  23  ol  the  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  apportionments) 
two  new  subsections.  The  first  of  those  sub- 
sections prohibits  the  impoundment  ol  with- 
holding of  any  apportioned  funds. 

The  second  subsection  provided  that  no 
funds  are  authorized  from  the  Highway  lYust 
Fund  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of 
any  Federal  department,  agency  or  insiru- 
mentalltv  other  than  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  by  transfer  of  funds,  reassignment 
of  personnel,  contract,  or  other-wise  unless 
these  funds  are  Identified  as  a  line  item 
In  an  appropriation  Act  and  are  to  meet 
obligations  attributable  to  highway  con- 
tructlon,  planning,  research,  or  development 
in  connection  therewith. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
101    of    title   23   which   contains   the   general 
declaration  of  policy  applicable  to  that  title 
declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
funds  apportioned  shall   not  be   impounded 
or  withheld  from  obligation,  and  further  de- 
claring it  to  be  the  sense  ol   Congress  that 
funds    authorized    to   be    appropriated    from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  may  be  used  to  pay 
only  the  administrative  expenses  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration   (Including  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads)  incurred  under  title 
23  and  attributable  to  Federal-aid  highways. 
No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  are  to  be  used  lo 
pay  the  administrative  expenses  ol  any  other 
Federal  department,  agency,  office,  or  instru- 
mentality  or   entity   estabhslied    by    Federal 
law.  Executive  order  or  otherwise  in-  trans- 
fer  of   funds,   reassignment   ni   personnel   or 
activities,  contract,  or  otherwise,  unless  they 
are  to  meet  obligations  incurred  tuider  title 
23    which    are    attributable    to    Federal-aid 
highways  and  are  contracted  lor  in  accord- 
ance   w-ith    the    Economy    Act    and    related 
either  to  work  or  service  oS  a  type  not  usu- 
ally performed  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration or  to  the   furnishing  of   mate- 
rials,  supplies,   or  equipment   (  r   specifically 
identified  in  the  Budget  and  included  in  an 
appropriation  Act 

PRESERVATION    of    PM!K    I. ANUS 

The  Senate  bill  amended  section  138  of 
title  23  to  make  it  conlorm  to  the  declara- 
tion of  policy  set  forth  in  section  4if  i  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  relating 
to  the  preservation  of  park  lands. 

Section  18  of  the  House  amendment 
amended  section  4if)  of  ihe  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  to  make  thai  declaration 


of  policy  conform  with  the  declaration  of 
policy  in  section  138  of  title  23  of  the  United 
SlaU'S  Code  on  that  subject. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  both 
section  4if  1  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation Act  and  section  138  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  .so  that  the  declaration 
ol  policy  will  be  identical  in  each  instance 
and  this  de<laration  reads  as  follows: 

Tt  is   hereby  declared  lo  be   the  national 
policy    that    special    effort    should    be    made 
to  preserve  the  natural  beauty  ol   the  coun- 
tryside and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waierlowl  refuges,  and  historic 
sites.  The     '^cretary  of  Transportation  shall 
cooperate   and   consult   with   the   Secretaries 
of  the  Interior,  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, and  Agriculture,  and  with  the  States 
in  developing  transportation  plans  and  pro- 
grams that  include  mea.sures  to  mainuan  or 
enhance    the    natural    beauty    of    the    lands 
traversed     After    the    effective    date    of    the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  ol   1968,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  any  jirogram  or  proj- 
ect which  requires  the  use  (jf   any   publicly 
owned  land  from  a   public   park,   recreation 
area,    or    wildlife    and    waterfowl    refuge    of 
national.  Slate,  or  Iwal  significance  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  officials 
having    jurisdiction     thereof,     or    any     land 
Irom   an  historic  fcite  of    national.   State,   or 
local  significance  as  so  determined  by  such 
officials  unless    ill    there  is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  allernaliyc  lo  the  use  ol  such  land, 
and    1 2)    such  program  includes  all   possible 
planning    to   minimize    harm    to   such    park, 
recreational  area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  ref- 
uge,   or    historic    site    resulting    from    such 
use  " 

This  amendment  of  both  relevant  sections 
of  law  IS  intended  to  make  n  unmistakably 
cle.ar  that  neither  section  constitutes  a  man- 
datory prohibition  against  the  use  ol  the 
enumerated  lands,  but  rather,  is  a  discretion- 
ary authority  which  must  be  used  with  both 
wisdom  and"  reason.  The  Congress  does  not 
believe,  lor  example,  thai  substantial  num- 
bers of  people  should  be  required  lo  move 
in  order  to  preserve  these  lands,  or  that 
clearlv  enunciated  local  preferences  should 
be  overruled  on  the  basis  of  this  authority. 


FORT    VSASHINCTON     PARKWAY 

The  House  amendment  in  section  19  au- 
thorized the  acquisition  ol  certain  properly 
in  Prince  Georges  County  Maryland  In  order 
to  protect  the  natural  scenery  and  siioreiine 
of  the  Potomac  River  and  required  a  report 
to  Congress  on  recommenddtions  ol  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  lor  tiie  construction  of 
the  Fort  W,ashinglon  Parkway  through  the 
lands  authorized  to  be  acquired  The  State 
ol  Maryland  is  required  to  pay  one-half  the 
cost  ol'  acquiring  lands,  easements,  or  in- 
terests in  hmds. 

The  conference  i.ubsiitute  is  tlie  same  as 
the  House  amendment  except  that  the  State 
of  Maryland  is  required  to  pay  one-third  the 
cost  01  such  land  acquisition. 

The  legislative  authority  for  Prince 
Georges  County's  participation  is  presently 
limited  to  S4  5'nulllon;  the  lutcsi  informal 
estimate  of  cost  is  about  $11  million.  The 
decrease  from  ',;  lo  ',  in  the  cost  participa- 
tion required  ol  the  County  will,  ui  all  prob- 
ability. cnr;b!e  it  to  meet  its  obligation  unh- 
<,ut  liirther  financial  authorization  from  the 
Maryland  Usislature  The  committee  c:innot 
overemphasize  the  urgency  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice's proceeding  immediately  to  acquisition 
of  those  lands  which  it  is  to  acquire  m  fee. 
That  should  be  the  first  priority  in  this  proj- 
ect. The  conferees  also  here  correct  a  typo- 
graphical error  which  occurred  in  House  Re- 
port 1584.  wherein  is  set  lorth  the  terms  of 
the  tasemenlE  to  be  acquired  lor  this  P.irk- 
way  The  second  sentence  of  the  last  full 
paragraph  on  page  16  of  House  Report  1534 
should  read  as  follows:  The  easements  may 
restrict  the  cutting  of  trees  and  other  natural 
foliage   directly    along   the   shoreline    of    the 
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river,   but   they   ni  »y   'lOt   Impose  rp*trlct;oiis 
ot  this  nature  behind  the  sUoreUne  " 

f1<--\l.      rMPLOYNirNT       'fPORT'    NITT       WD     tflN- 
STBUCTION  t  '  ■NTK»l.-rS 

The  Senare  bill  amendert  section  105  '  f 
•!"e  21  of  the  Unfed  States  Code  'r,  add  ft 
new  .subsection  den!in>j  with  eqxial  employ- 
ment opportunity  OenerHilv  this  .s'lhsectlon 
required  the  Secretary  In  consiiltatlon  with 
the  Secretary  "i  Lab^r  to  receive  nssurances 
that  employment  In  connection  v.l;h  pro- 
I>oseU  pr>iect«  will  be  open  to  all  qualified 
.ippllcants.  without  regard  to  race  color 
creed  or  national  orUln  In  addition  he  shall 
r»quire  each  State  to  notify  all  pros^wctlve 
bidders  of  their  equal  employment  opp<:>r- 
tunlty  re<!pon8lbllUles  It  further  reqiilres 
certltication  bv  a  State  that  there  is  la  exist- 
ence ;ind  available  (  n  an  ..reawlde  or  state- 
wide basts  registered  .ipprentlce  .ind  skill 
Improvement  pro«ran'.s  to  insure  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  its  well  as  a  rertl- 
Hcatlon  that  all  fiersons  are  beini;  clven  full 
opportunity  to  .ichleve  empluvment  on  the 
projects,  without  rejrard  to  race  color  rreed 
or  national  or1»;in  Ihe  Secretary  Is  required 
to  receive  trom  the  Secretary  of  lJib<jr  and 
State  Highway  deparimfnis  inforniauon  to 
enable  fffhi  tj  judee  compliance  and  the 
Secretary  of  I  jbor  is  required  to  render  such 
assistance  and  information  us  he  rieenus  nec- 
essary to  carry  oi.t  'he  equal  employment 
opjx'rtunltv  proeram  required  by  'hLs  .■:ub- 
section  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
proifrain  submitted  by  a  State  shall  b«  In 
Ueu  of  iuiy  L'ther  preaward  or  preconstruc- 
tlon  requirement  concerning  equal  employ- 
ment  opptTtunuy. 

The  House  .imendmeiit  contained  no 
comparable  provision 

Section  22  of  the  Hovise  amendnient  pro- 
vided that  contncw  for  constrtiction  of 
each  highway  project  are  to  be  awarded 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  low  responsive  hid 
submitted  by  a  bidder  tneetinR  established 
criteria  of  responsiblU' v  nnd  no  recjuirement 
or  obligation  is  to  be  imposed  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  Secretary  s  concurrence  In 
the  award  if  .^  contr.ict  to  the  bidder  unless 
that  requirement  or  (..bllgatlon  is  speclllcally 
set  forth  in  the  advertised  specifications 

The  conference  substitute  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion to  title  23  of  the  L'nlted  States  Code 
which  Is  section  HO  nnd  deals  with  equal 
employment  r  ppr.rtunlty  It  requires  that 
before  approvinc;  proernms  for  projects  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  \ssurances  from  the 
State  that  employment  In  connection  with 
the  proposed  projects  will  be  provided  with- 
out reffard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin  He  must  further  require  that  the 
State  include  m  the  advertised  spectrtcatlons 
notification  of  the  bidders'  specific  equal 
employment  ipportvnr.v  responsibilities  It 
the  Secretary  >  .  ns:.lt>rs  r.  necessary  to  assure 
equal  employment  >pp<irti.inlty  he  shall  re- 
quire certification  ny  the  State  of  the  exist- 
ence of  availabl.rv  "n  i  regional  st.itewide. 
or  Ixal  basis  el  registered  apprenticeship. 
sltUl  improvement,  or  other  upgrading  pro- 
grams which  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
training  and  employment  The  Secretary  Is 
required  to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  State  highway  departments 
Information  to  enable  him  to  Judge  com- 
pliance with  this  section  and  -he  Secretary 
oi  Labor  is  require<l  to  render  such  assistance 
and  information  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  equal  employment  opportunity 
program  required   under   this   section 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute  also 
amends  section  1 12  C'f  title  23  relating  to  con- 
strtiction contracts  to  add  the  same  require- 
ments contained  in  the  House  amendment. 
e.\cept  that  the  prohibition  against  any  re- 
quirement or  obligation  not  specifically  set 
forth  la  the  advertised  specifications  from 
being  impo«e<l  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
Secretary's  concurrence  in  the  award  of  a 
contract  1.*  broadened  to  Include  it-s  prohibi- 


tion as  a  condition  precedent  to  Uie  award 
of   the  contract  to  the  bidder  its  well 

BIBT«HT  or  COt-llMBlA 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  [>ro- 
vlslon  requiring  that  all  routes  on  the  In- 
t?rstjite  System  in  the  Dlstrli^  of  Columbia 
set  forth  m  The  r.?68  Interstflte  System 
Codt  Estimate"  House  rxnument  Numbered 
199  Ninetieth  ('ongress  be  constnicted  as 
sfXJti  ns  possible 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  re- 
quires that  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  or  any  court  decision  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  The  contrary,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  DIstrt.-t  of  Columbia  sh.\ll.  In 
addition  to  those  routes  already  under  con- 
struction, not  Liter  than  30  days  after  en- 
actment, commence  work  on  tlie  following 
projects: 

;.  Three  Sitters  Bridge.  I  -()'« 
In  early  1966  an  agreement  was  reached 
among  all  affected  parUe«  as  to  the  locauon 
of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  Consulunt  en- 
gineers have  completed  a  type -size -and -lo- 
cation report  on  the  bridge 

The  sperlflc  design  for  the  bridge  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  on 
September  20.  1967  In  writing  to  the  De- 
partment of  HiKhways  and  I  niitic  ttranting 
l'..s  approviil  Mr  WllUom  Walton.  Chairman 
of  the  Fine  Arts  CununLsslon  stated  in  part 
we  felt  your  designer  had  j>crrormed  brtl- 
hanlly  in  creaung  a  design  tor  one  of  the 
most  imporUint  soenlc  sites  around  the  Capi- 
tal. Ita  simplicity  and  is  tlanng  lK>th  are 
very  commendable  cnaracteristlca.  " 

The  decision  of  the  Hue  .■\rts  Commission 
la  this  respect  sare,ajards  tne  iieatlicuc  val- 
ues of  concern  to  .so  many  and  preserves 
the  beauty  and  recrcauonai  th.iracterisucs  of 
the  Potom^ic  River  The  design  approved  by 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission  siiall  be  carried 
out  precisely  as  approved  with  respect  to 
materials  and  architecture. 

The  Nation.ii  Capital  Planning  Commission 
approved  the  KPner^l  iUincment  of  the  bridge 
on  September  13.  1966  and  the  geometncs  on 
May  2.  1967  subject  to  certain  reviews  by  the 
Department  ^>f  TransporuaUon  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  by  letter  to  the  Na- 
tional CapiUl  Planning  Commission  In  Feb- 
ruary of  1968  returned  the  decision  to  local 
prerogatives.  The  bridge  location  .ind  geo- 
metries shall  therefore  proceed  as  presented 
to  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
in  September  of  1966  and  May  of  1967  with 
no  farther  actions  required  by  that  or  any 
other  body 

With  respect  to  the  scheduling  of  construc- 
tion, the  Congress  directs  that  the  first  sub- 
structure contracts  be  advertised  for  con- 
strtiction within  90  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation 

Immediately  upon  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  relinquish  to  the  National  Park  -Service 
the  right-of-way  through  Cilover  Archbold 
Park  that  it  presently  holds  The  design  of 
the  bridge  does  not  require  Intrusion  on  the 
Park  and  the  Congress  directs  that  no  m- 
tnislon  of  the  Park  take  place 

2  The  Potomac  Hner  Freeuay 
That  section  of  the  Interstate  Route  I  266 
known  as  the  Potomac  Klver  Freeway  and 
extending  from  the  Three  Slstera  Bridge  to 
approximately  Thirty  First  Street  In  North- 
west Washington  shall  proceed  immediately 
into  the  final  design  stage,  and  right-of-way 
acquisition  shall  be  resumed  immediately  on 
those  parcels  remaining  to  be  acquired  which 
are  required  for  the  facility  and  which  have 
already  been  auth<irized  by  the  Bureau  if 
Public  Roads 

I  he  project  shall  be  built  from  Its  eastern 
extremity  at  the  already  completed  portion 
wf  the  Potom.ic  River  Freeway  at  Thirty  First 
Street  westward  to  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 


in  the  vicinity  of  llie  Intersection  of  Foxhal 
lioad  and  Canal  Ro<*d     U  shall   be  an  e.gli 
l.me  facility  consisting  o(  tAO  rour-iane  road- 
ways. 

The  westbound  roadway  vMll  pr^^'eed  a>  .»:i 
elevated   structure   Irum   Thirty   First   Strec' 
along   the   preaeal  Whitenurst  Freeway   lu 
point  just  west  of  Key  Bridge  w.here  It  w: 
prcjcecd   undrr   the  existing  C  &  O  Canal   ' 
an  .ilsufljuent  between  the  present  Canal  Ro.   ' 
nnd  t;e(.>rgetown  UniverRlty    It  will  then  pi 
ceed  past  the  vicinity  ot   the  intersection  . 
FoxJiall    Road   .ind   MacArthur   Boulevard    : 
Join  the  wefctbouud  l.me  ol  tne  Three  Sisui 
Bridge. 

The  east  bound  ro.'idway  fhall  proceed  frir 
the  U-rmliius  of  the  t-xisilng  completed  i:  - 
vated  section  of  the  Potonnc  Rucr  Free*. 
at  Thirty  First  Street  dropping  as  soon  .i . 
possible,  consistent  with  IiUersUite  sland- 
urds.  Into  a  tunnel  section  under  the  George- 
town waterfront  and  procei.'ding  westward 
under  the  C  &  O  Canal  to  an  allnoment  im- 
mediately parallel  to  the  ueslbouiid  road  am, 
between  the  existing  Canal  Road  and  Gci.^rge- 
town  Cnlvcrslty  n\o  .uiacment  v  ill  then 
proceed  westerly  io  the  eastbound  ro.idway 
of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
there  will  be  provided  r.imp  connections  v> 
the  proposed  Palisades  Parkway  which  Is  tlie 
extension  of  the  already  completed  section 
ot  the  Gcortje  Washington  Memorial  Park- 
way Provision  shall  be  jmade  for  connections 
from  the  Palisades  Parkway  to  the  Intersec- 
tion of  Foxhall  Road  and  MacArthur  Boulc- 
\  ird 

Canal  Rjad  which  presently  fvillows  di- 
rectly adjacent  to  the  C  Sc  O  C.inal  shall  be 
reloc.itcd  from  Key  Bridge  to  the  Intersec- 
tion of  Fjxhai:  R..,id  and  M.vcArthur  Boule- 
vard by  placing  it  between  the  Potomac 
Rl'. er  Freeway  and  Georgetown  University  on 
a  hUh  level  which  will  overICK)k  the  beauty 
and  splendor  of  the  C  &  O  Canal  and  thi^ 
reach  of  the  Potomac  River 

The  District  of  Columbia  Department  o; 
Highways  shall  Immediately  upon  enactment 
of  this  legislation  proceed  to  design  this  en- 
tire f  iclUty.  by  use  ot  cjnsultants  or  other- 
wise, to  bet?in  no  later  tlian  sUtty  days  from 
enactment  of  tliis  lejflslation.  Construction 
shall  commence  in  a  logical  sequence  as  soon 
as  designs  have  been  prepared 

J    Center  Irg  of  the  Inner  Loop.  I  95 
The  Center  Leg  Is  Rlre.idy  under  construc- 
tion, in  various  stages    It  shall  be  completed 
Ui  Ne'W  Yirk  Avenue,  where  It  will  terminate 
until  plans  are  ompleted  for  lis  continua- 
tion and  connection  with  other  parts  of  the 
system  t  )  be  ^ipproved  at  a  liter  date. 
4    The  cast   leg  o;  the  Inner  Loop,  1-293 
including  mterc'tange  '  C" 
I.iterchange    C"   Is  in  various  stages  ol  de- 
siftn  and  construction  from  6th  Street.  SE. 
U)  and  including  Barney  Circle.  It  is  the  es- 
sential connecting  link  to  the  East  Leg  ol  the 
Inner  Loop,  and  its  construction  shall  pro- 
ceed under  the  current  schedule  until  com- 
pletion. 

The  East  Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  extendin,' 
from  Barney  Ci.'cle  to  Bladensburg  Road  as 
a  part  of  Interstate  Route  1-295.  shall  pr->- 
ceed    immediately    as    described    herein 

T^he  project  shall  proceed  as  an  eight  lane 
r'jadway  from  Barney  Circle  Ui  just  south  u: 
the  E.ist  Capitol  Street  Bridge  and  thence 
northerly  as  a  six  lane  fiicility  It  shall  follow 
the  alin'ement  approved  by  the  Natlona. 
Capital  Planning  Commission  on  September 
15.  1966  and  the  geometries  as  presented  1  > 
the  NaUonai  Capital  Planning  Commission  at 
that  time  It  shall  proceed  northerly  from 
Barney  Circle  adjacent  to  the  Congression.il 
Cemetery  and  thence  to  the  east  of  the  DC. 
Stadium  and  under  the  west  approaches  to 
the  East  Capitol  Street  Bridge.  Access  sh.i:! 
be  provided  to  the  DC.  Stadium  parking 
areas  as  indicated  in  the  plan  presented  t  > 
the    National     Capital    Planning    Comnm- 


north- 


sK.n  The  allnement  shall  proceed 
ward  under  Bennlng  Road  and  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  proposed  athletic  field 
in  the  Spmgarm  High  school  complex. 
Ill  the  vicinity  of  the  Arboretum  at  Mary- 
,iul  Avenue  an  int«rcliiinge  will  be  provided 
;ii  conjunction  with  proposals  by  the  Arbore- 
tum lor  a  new  entrance  treatment  at  that 
i.  cation  The  allnement  will  then  proceed 
'.:ightly  onto  Arboretum  L.nds  to  avoid  reei- 
ilt-nces'  alom;  M  Street  in  accordance  with 
..•reemenus  already  arrived  at  with  the 
•\rb. return  The  desiirn  of  the  terminus  at 
Baden-sburii  Road  will  lake  into  account  the 
l.,*.sibilitv  of  extension  ol  this  project  as  a 
•,ninel  under  Mt  Olivet  Road 

\  de«;ign  consultant  has  already  proceeded 
v.iih  much  of  the  deKign  between  Barney 
Circle  and  Benning  Roi»d  The  District  shall 
direct  him  to  resume  work,  with  the  hrst 
c  onstructlon  contract  U>  be  advertised  within 
90  days  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

With  respect  to  the  portion  from  Bennlng 
Ro-td  to  Bladensburg  Road  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  immediately  upon  enactment 
of  this  legislation  commence  negotiations  lor 
11  design  contract,  said  contract  to  start  with- 
in 60  days  ot  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
construction  on  this  part  ol  the  project 
shall  commence  as  soon  as  plans  have  been 
prepared  The  allnement  lor  this  portion  of 
the  route  shall  be  as  i)rescntcd  at  a  pubhc 
hearing  in  January  of  li>67  and  subsequently 
iipproved  bv  the  National  Capital  Planning 
l'..mmission  on  February  9  1967  and  the  D.C. 
Board  cl  Commissioners  on  March  9.  1967. 
ITie  plan  here  described  already  has  the 
.■pproviU  of  all  the  agencies  concerned,  in- 
cluding the  PiUk  Service,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  and  to  the  extent  re- 
quired the  Fine  Arts  Commission.  The  plan 
contemplates  rebuilding  the  existing  golf 
course  111  the  Kingman  Lake  area,  and  the 
development  of  an  extensive  recreation  area, 
including  n  manna  on  the  Anacostia  River. 
b.ill  diamonds,  etc  The  Congress  expects  that 
these  plans  will  be  carried  to  full  completion 
a*  the  earliest  possible  dale 

Those  Federal  agencies  affected  by  or  with 
interests  in  the  projects  under  this  section 
.ue  ex()ecled  to  ctxjperate  with  the  District 
Gnveriiment  in  the  miplementation  of  the 
irwjecls  in  the  manner  here  indicated  and  to 
ixiHHiite  any  actions  on  their  part  to  meet 
the  time  schedule  set  forth  herein. 

With  respect  to  those  parts  of  the  Inter- 
.'t<ite  System  included  m  the  1968  Cost  Esti- 
mate and  not  specihcallv  dealt  with  above, 
the  povernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  are 
(Greeted  to  study  those  projects  and  report 
t<.  the  Congress  within  18  months  from  the 
(i.tte  ol  enactment  their  recommendations 
■.".ith  respect  to  such  projects,  including  any 
recommended  alternative  routes  or  plans,  so 
that  the  remainder  of  the  Interstate  System 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  ap- 
I>ropriately  authorized 

II  no  recommendations  are  submitted 
within  the  18-month  period,  then  the  Secre- 
t.iry  o(  Transportation  and  the  government 
of  the  Dlsuict  of  Columbia  are  required  to 
roiislruct  the  routes  outlined  in  the  1968 
C  St  Estimate  as  they  arc  contained  therein. 
section  23(dl  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Li;^tnct  of  Columbia's  participation  in  the 
t'liication  program  contained  in  the  new 
chapter  5.  title  23.  The  committee  cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  these  relo- 
cation provisions  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
•uuation.  a-s  well  as  that  of  many  other  urban 
ureas. 

Sections  23iei  and  23(fi  authorize  the 
T'istrict  ot  Columbia  to  transfer  lands  or 
iiake  payments  to  the  Department  of  the 
Intenor  in  even  e-xchange  for  lands  acquired 
irom  the  Department  lor  public  purposes. 

IRBAN     I.MPACT     AMEND.MENT 

The  Senate  bill  made  a  series  of  amend- 
Ments  to  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 


to  require  that  economic,  social,  environ- 
mental, and  other  lmpact.s  caused  by  a  high- 
way project  should  be  considered  in  the 
lormulation  and  approval  of  such  a  project. 

The  House  amendment  had  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  amends  section 
128  o!  title  23  to  require  that,  m  addition 
to  the  economic  elfect,s  of  a  route  location. 
the  public  hearinits  held  by  a  state  highway 
department  are  also  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  soc-ial  elfects  of  such  location, 
i:s  impact  on  the  environment,  and  its  con- 
!  istency  with  the  goals  and  objective.';  of  such 
urban  jilanning  as  has  been  promulgated  by 
the  community. 

COM.STRUCT10N    BV    S  r  ATIS    IN     ALlVANCF.    OF 
APPORTION  Mf;NT 

T'he  Senate  bill  revises  portions  ol  section 
115  of  title  23  to  extend  advance  construc- 
tion authority  to  all  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems  rather  than  just  the  Interstate 
Systerii  as  is  presently  the  ca.=e.  The  condi- 
tion i.s  added,  however,  that  anticipation  ol 
luture  apportionments  by  States  should  only 
be  permitted  for  those  years  lor  whicii  au- 
thorizations have  been  established  by  I.iw 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
]. arable  provision. 

The  conference  substittite  i.s  the  s.iine  a.s 
the  Senate  bill. 

BRIDGE     INSPECTIONS     AND     TRAINING     I'hOGRAMS 

The  Senate  bill  would  require  that  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  State 
Highway  Department  and  other  appropriate 
private  experts  establish  national  bridge 
safety  inspection  standards  m  addition  to 
standards  relating  to  the  methods  and  fre- 
quency of  such  inspections,  and  the  quali- 
fications of  the  inspectors.  The  States  would 
be  required  to  maintain  reports  and  a  cur- 
rent inventory  of  all  bridges  on  its  portions 
of  the  Federal-aid  highway  systems.  The 
Senate  bill  also  contained  a  section  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  program  to  train 
Federal  and  State  governmental  employees 
to  carry  out  bridge  inspections.  Administra- 
tive funds  and-  highway  jilannlnp  and  re- 
search funds  are  made  available  for  this 
purpose. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions. 

Except  for  an  amendment  to  insure  that 
standards  are  to  specify  the  method  by  which 
inspections  shall  be  conducted  by  the  State 
Highway  Departments  and  minor  clarifying 
amendments,  the  conference  stibstitute  is 
the  67me  as  the  senate  bill  with  regard  to 
bridge  inspection  and  training  programs. 

EMERGENCY    RELIEF 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  125  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  allow 
the  use  of  the  emergency  fund  to  repair  or 
reconstruct  highways  damaged  by  cata- 
strophic failures  from  any  cause  m  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  While  this  fund  is  pres- 
ently limited  to  repairs  or  reconstruction 
caused  by  natural  disasters,  this  amendment 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  fund  for  repair 
or  reconstruction  caused  by  other  than  nat- 
ural catastrophes.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
bill  would  authorize  the  Federal  share  pay- 
able for  such  repair  or  reconstruction  to  be 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  replacement  costs 
of  a  comparable  facility  if  the  Secretary 
determines  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill,  except  for  a  clarifying 
amendment  to  make  this  applicable  to  re- 
pairs and  reconstruction  with  respect  to 
which  project  agreements  have  been  entered 
into  on  or  after  January  1.  1968. 


TOLL   ROADS 

The  Senate  bill  amends  section  129  of 
title  23  ol  the  United  States  Code  to  require 
that  after  June  30.  1968.  as  a  condition  for 


the  addition  of  toll  highway  f.LCilities  on  the 
Interstate  Svstem.  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary Is  required.  He  would  be  required  to 
make  an  affirmative  linding  that  the  in- 
clusion ol  such  toll  facility  i.-  m  the  public 
interest 

The  Hou.se  amendment  contained  no  com- 
I>arable  pro\ision. 

Tlie  conference  substitute  is  the  s;ime  as 
the  Senate  b. 11, except  lor  clanlylng  amend- 
ments to  make-  it  alxsolutely  clear  that  this 
provision  dix"s  not  apply  to  any  toll  bridge  or 
toll  tunnel  and  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  It  does  not  ap|)ly  to  any  toll  rcKid  already 
constructed. 

GUAM 

The  Senate  iMll  would  extend  the  entire 
Federal-aid  highway  program  Uj  Guam 

■llie  House  amendment  contuined  no  c(rm- 
p.ir.tble  provision 

me  onlerence  substitute  would  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Governments  of  Guam,  .\meri- 
c.m  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Lslands  to  study 
the  needs  lor.  and  estimates  and  planning 
.«urvevs  relative  to.  highway  construction 
j)rograms  lor  CSuam.  Amenc^in  S,imoa.  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  wotUd  require  a  de- 
tailed report  thereon  to  Congress  on  or  belore 
April  1  1969.  The  costs  ol  these  studies  are 
to  be  paid  Irom  tJie  administrative  lunds 
available  to  the  Secret,ary  tinder  ,section 
1041  a  I    of  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE 

The  i>rovisions  relating  t^i  highway  re- 
location assistance  contained  in  the  con- 
lerence  .substitute  are  the  .vtme  a-s  those 
contained  m  tlie  House  amendment  with  two 
exceptions,  the  hrst  difference  being  that  the 
Federal  share  ol  the  hrst  5-25.000  of  sucii 
!>ayments  to  any  person  on  account  ol  any 
real  property  acquisition  or  displacement 
occurring  belore  July  1.  1970.  shall  be  lUO 
percent  ol  such  cost.  It  is  the  intention  ol 
the  conferees  that  on  July  1.  1970  the  ap- 
plicable state  share  shall  become  mandatory, 
.-.nd  the  conlerees  state  categorically  tliat  to 
the  extent  it  is  within  their  power  there  will 
be  no  extension  of  this  100  percent  federal 
c.>st  beyond  June  30.  1970.  The  wcond  tiil- 
Urence  I.s  that  project  agreements  by  Stale 
highway  departments  executed  before  the 
date  of  enactment  ol  chapter  5  ol  title  23  of 
the  United  StaU-s  Code  with  respect  to  prop- 
erty which  has  not  been  acquired  on  such 
date  of  enactment  are  required  to  be 
amended  to  include  the  cost  ol  jirovidirig 
the  payments  and  services  described  in  sec- 
tion 502  of  stich  chapter  5. 

TTie  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  luO  per- 
t-eiit  Federal  sliare  should  be  applicable  until 
July  1.  1971. 

FEDERAL  SHARE 

The  House  iunendmeni  amendtd  subsec- 
tion lai  of  section  120  of  title  23  (j1  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  the  Federal 
sliare  p.iyable  in  the  ABC  program  to  pro- 
\ide  that  such  share  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
(pntum  <)f  the  cost  ol  construction,  except 
that  m  the  case  ol  a  State  contajning  non- 
taxable Indian  lands,  individual  and  tribal, 
public  domain  lands  (both  reserved  and  un- 
reser\-ed).  and  national  forests  and  national 
p. irks  and  monuments,  the  Federal  share 
.shall  be  increased  by  a  percentage  oi  tiie 
remaining  cost  equal  to  the  percentage  tliat 
the  area  of  all  such  lands  in  such  State  is 
of  its  total  area  except  that  the  Federal  share 
payable  on  any  project  in  any  State  is  not  to 
exceed  95  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  pI^3ject 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  a  project  on  the 
ABC  program  shaJl  either  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  existing  law  or  in  accord- 
ance with  the  formul?  provided  in  the  House 
amendment  at  the  election  of  the  State    If. 
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however  a  dta.t«  electa  "X)  have  the  Federal 
share  provided  in  the  Hmi»«  ajnendment.  it 
must  enter  Into  sn  a<re*ment  with  tlie  sec- 
retary coverliiK  a  peri'>d  uf  at  iea.st  iine  ytAt 
which  requires  ine  6tftt*  to  use  solely  (•>€ 
highway  oohstm -tivn  purposes  unher  -iian 
paying  IM  share  uf  projects  approved  under 
title  23  I  during  the  period  covered  by  ^u.  n 
aKre*ment.  the  difference  between  tiie  ^i^itc  < 
shtire  as  provided  m  the  House  imend:i'.''nt 
and  what  r-a  ".hare  would  be  computed  m 
uci-ord»nce  wr.h  existing  law  on  all  proJecU 
subject  to  tn.it  agreement  Since  each  btate 
would  make  the  elecuon  depending  on  lU 
own  clrcumstiinoes,  '.he  Secretary  In  the 
agreement  necessarily  would  have  to  Include 
such  terms  .iiid  rondltlons  as  would  be  nec- 
eviary  to  irusure  -.hat  the  savings  t-i  a  State 
under  the  election  would  be  used  solely  r>r 
highway  construction  purposes 

REAL    fROPfRrY    AtQt    IsmoN    POLICIES 

The  Senate  bill  amends  sectim  lOfl  of  title 
23  of  the  United  suites  C«<le  t.>  require  that 
every  State  highway  department  luaKe  every 
effort  I  1  1  to  acquire  prupertv  by  negotiated 
purchase.  <i^  to  provide  tJiat  acquisition  be 
schedviUd  so  that  no  person  will  be  displaced 
with  ;aM  than  UO  days  Arltten  notice  a:id 
(Ji  to  Insure  that  the  State  establish  a  ;  iir 
and  reason.ibie  price  lit  ;iropertv  at  i.t  >-^s 
than  V^  apprali^d  v.ilue  and  nialce  a  irurnpt 
offer  to  acquire  the  property  at  that  price 
States  would  also  be  re<iiilred  to  assure  that 
no  owner  will  have  t<-)  surrender  possession 
of  real  property  without  receiving  or  having 
access  to  fair  compensation  that  anv  de- 
crease la  the  value  of  propertv  being  acquired 
which  U  caused  by  *he  iK-atlon  r.f  a  highway 
will  be  disregarded  In  determining  compen- 
sation, and  that  tenants  will  be  given  cer- 
t.^in  rights  with  respect  to  the  determination 
of  rompensauon  for  l.Tiprove.ments  which 
they  have  the  riRht  ur  (jblLgatlon  t.)  remove 
at  the  eiplration  of  t.neir  term 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substlt  ite  adds  a  new  .sec- 
tion to  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  "h 
real  property  acquisition  policies  which  would 
require  that  before  approving  projects  '.he 
Secretarv  obtain  from  the  State  highway  de- 
partment laaurances  i  I  I  that  everv  reason- 
able effort  will  be  made  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty bv  negotiation.  ■2\  that  the  construc- 
tion wi;i  be  scheduled  so  that  to  the  greate.st 
extent  practicable  no  one  will  be  required  to 
move  without  at  '.east  90  rtavs  written  m- 
tlce  from  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
having  responsibility  for  the  acqiilsltlon.  and 
(Ji  that  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  State 
before  starung  negotlaUons  t»)  establish  an 
.imount  believed  \o  be  ,u.st  r  impensiiti.in 
under  '.he  ;,4W  '  f  ■-'.e  SM-.e  ar.d  to  make  a 
prompt  offer  to  acquire  the  property  for  the 
full  amount  so  established, 

ErmcrrvE  date 
The    Senate    bill    provided    th.Tt    It    was    to 
take  effect  tn  the  date  of  ;t3  enactment 

The  Hou.se  amendment  provided  that  the 
.■\ct  and  the  imendments  made  by  It  were 
to  t.ike  effect  <>n  'he  tiwe  if  en.icment  ex- 
cept that  f  ir  'he  first  three  years  af'er  such 
date  of  enactment  the  provisions  relating  to 
relocation  were  to  apply  to  a  State  only  to 
the  extent  thai  '.he  S'^ite  was  able  under  It* 
laws  to  comply  with  such  provisions  There- 
after, the  relixration  sections  were  to  be  com- 
pletely applicable  to  ail  Stales  Section  13  5 
of  title  2i.  United  States  Code  the  present 
provision  relating  to  relocation,  was  to  be- 
come inapplicable  in  each  State  as  t.ie  new 
provisions  relating  tj  re;.)catl m  .assistance 
became  applicable 

The  conference  substitute  L-.  essentially  the 
sanrve  as  the  House  amendment,  except  that 
instead  of  three  years  for  a  State  to  comply 
with  the  new  relocation  provUlons.  the  States 
will  have  until  July  1  la^O.  and  thereafter 
such  provisions  wll!  be  completely  applicable 
to  all  States    Until  such  date  such   sections 


will  be  applicable  to  a  State  only  to  the  ex- 
tent ::  \i  able  under  lU  laws  to  comply. 
OcnaoE  H    Kallon 

John     C       KLrC7YNSKI. 

Jim  Wright 

t'.D   KriM    >.Mi-"  'V 

William  C   t  rameh. 

Wn  LIAM    H     HAR.SHA 

Don  H   LLAU3EN. 
Managfrt  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 

The  SPEAKKR  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  FALLON  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self .such  lime  as  I  may  require 

.Mr  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
y.htch  i.s  before  the  House  at  the  present 
time  is  on  a  bill  which  the  subcommittee 
on  roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  worked  f,)r  many  months  and 
which  was  brouk'ht  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  pas-sed  unaniinously  vMthout 
a  !  fCord  Vole 

Tlie  conferees  on  the  pan  of  tiie  Hou.se 
liave  been  wiih  the  ciuiferees  from  the 
other  body  for  2  weeks  and  I  think  we 
have  brought  out  one  of  the  finest  road 
ccin.structu)!!  programs  that  v^e  liave  ever 
been  able  to  present 

Mr  Speaker.  1  commend  the  c jnferees 
on  t!ie  minority  side,  the  sentleman  from 
Florida  Mr  Cra.'wer!.  the  Kentleman 
from  Ohio  I  Mr  HarshaI.  and  the  genlle- 
man  from  California  i  Mr  Lh^jn  H.  Clau- 
sen I ,  aa  \*ell  as  tiie  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, tiie  L'entleman  from  Llinois 
Mr.  Klccznyski:.  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr  WrightI,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  !  Mr    Edmondson  i . 

Mr  Speaker  I  believe  we  arc  present- 
ing to  you  a  bill  that  Is  not  only  a  work- 
able bill  but  one  which  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  the  congestion  in  traffic 
that  exisia  today  and  promote  safety  on 
the  highways  as  well  as  helping  to  build 
up  the  economy  of  this  country,  which 
1.S  .so  important  and  vital  ti  the  future 
of  America 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  present  to 
thli  Congress  the  unanimous  conference 
report  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
House  conferees  on  S  3418.  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  This  legislation 
continues  our  great  Federal  aid  highway 
program,  and  Ls.  m  my  opinion,  the  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  covering 
the  highway  program  to  be  reported  to 
this  body  .since  the  pa.ssage  of  the  his- 
toric 1956  act  After  2  weeks  of  meetings 


with  t!ie  Senate  conferees  and  aft<>r  Rre«t 
give  and   take.   I  believe   the  conferees 
on  the  part   of   the   House  have  upheld 
the  House  ixisition  and  are  brin^ins  to 
ihe  Hou.se  Ujday  a  fine  huhway  pro.uiam 
for   the   benefit   of   all   Americans.   The 
legislation  before  you  continues  the  au- 
thort/atlon    lor    tlie    Interstate    Sy.stem 
through  and  including  1974    It  increa.ses 
the  authorl/ation  for  the  ABC  prouram. 
one  of  i>ur  mo.st   r.eeded  h.i«hway  iiro- 
t;rani.^  for  the  fi.scal  years  1970  and  1971 
l,)  $1  1  billion    It  continues  In  existence 
at  a  1  ro!>er  fiscal  level  the  many  other 
nece.ssary  highway  programs  covered  by 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code.  It  con- 
tinues on  a  proper  financial  level,  due  i 
tlie  existing  circumstances  of  the  econ- 
omv.    the    highway    beautificatlon    pro- 
>.'ram.  with  an  overall  appropriation  of 
$2.5   million   for  the  fiscal  year   1970.  Ii 
brings  into  being  two  needed  program.^ 
for  the  development  and  Increased  cl!i- 
ciency  of  our  urban  highways,   the  so- 
called   Topics    i)ro'iram    and    the    frinee 
parking    proirram     I    would    emphasise 
once  again  the  Importance  of  the  safety 
program,  and  there  is  proi>er  funding  n; 
that   program   for   that  legislation.   We 
also   think  'ac   have  taken  care  of  the 
problems  relating  to  parklands,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  highway  program,  and 
other  feature.'?  such  as  bridge  inspection, 
prevailing  rate  of  wage,  the  Davls-BactJi; 
.S(.H?iion,   advance   acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way.  One  of  the  most  important  pro- 
grams contained  In  this  legislation  la  ii 
meaningful  relocation  program,  one  thai 
IS  e.s.sentlaJ  for  proper  highway  develop- 
ment and  one  which  will  take  care  o: 
Individuals,  businesses,  or  organizatio:-. 
which  are  forced  to  relocate  because  o'. 
highway  construction.  Proper  compens.i- 
tlon  LS  afforded  to  these  groups  under  the 
terms  of  the  relocation  section  in  ilii.> 
report. 

This  is  a  fine  confeience  report,  Tlii^ 
\%  good  legislation  and  I  recommend  1' 
adoption  by  the  House. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  : 
include  for  the  benefit  of  the  Membei  > 
a  breakdown  by  State  of  the  apportion- 
ment each  State  will  receive  und.r 
S.  3418  covering  the  interstate  progran-; 
the  ABC  program,  the  Topics  program 
and  the  additional  si)ecial  funding  for 
the  primary-  and  secondary  highways  i:i 
rural  areas; 


FtOlR*LAIO  HIGHWAY  P»  ii.BAM     APPROXIMATl  APPORTIONMENT  OF  Jl.lOO.OOO.OOO  OF  ABC  fUNOS  AMD  W,0O0.O0O.0-J 

OF   INTlRSTAIt  FUNDS 

111  tlMvuMs  ol  doll*(s| 


ABC 


Sills 


FVVMMV 

W5.006) 


(T«5 


S«con4ifT 

(J330,OOO) 


Uit>jn 

(V2;s.a(M) 


Total 
(11.130,000) 


A.jDinij  . 

AnshJ ... 

Alj)i,J 

AiliinMi 

Li  llQI'Mi     .  ... . . 

CjioijJo 

Co^r'ectcul... ......... 

DaUwK* 

Fwnda 

GMcga 

Ha***. - 

Idaho 

Illinois .. 

Hdians ..-• 

Kmim* — 

!■  tut  mill » 

Li>uuiana -- 

.■spr  1,1(11  noli-  .11   illil  \'(  t:cll|i 


9,S76 

7,U« 

2«,  1?» 
8,6tk 

t« 

9,442 

11.183 
2,432 
5,511 
18.097 
10.541 
11,195 
II, tM 
t.Ul 
7,5« 


7,296 

U.719 
4.612 
'1,731 

10.196 
Vb97 
:,i91 
1,621 

5  868 
(  6'>6 
1.621 
3,951 
9  879 
7  6bb 
3  i.'7 
7,773 

6  K9 
5.418 


3  688 

180 
2.05O 
1.495 
29.692 
?  793 
1  3.0 
630 
7,713 

4  *t') 
1,018 

580 
17,614 
6  155 
-■  932 
.'  691 
2.738 
4.293 


20.560 
4«  302 
U.776 
U,4«l 
64,817 
l',006 
;  J  9A4 

4.683 
:3.021 
?4.4»I4 

5  071 
1Q.042 
45.585 
24,351 
2.'.  454 
.1.502 
17,718 
17,260 


|..t«,,i.,te  • 
(J4  XW.UOO) 


74.  749 

59. 422 

24.127 
354.722 
54.863 
;  I,  858 
9.529 
57.399 
77,553 
51.758 
28.257 
216,582 
76,517 
40,08t 
31,990 
67.006 
94.941 


ToUl 

(S5,100,OU'7» 


95.309 

44.31J.' 
73,193 
18.7S4 

419.539 
71,869 
81,802 
14,3.: 
911  4.'7 

102,3-" 
56  8:9 
38.299 

152, 16' 

6:,5ii 

53,  59: 

84  751 

112,209 
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flDlRAL-AlO  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM-APPROXIMAli  APPORTIONMENT  OF  Jl.lOO.OOO.OOO  CI  ABC  FUNDS  AND  ;4,000,OOC,OJ ' 

OF  INTERSTATE  FUNDS— Continued 

[In  thousands  ol  dollars| 


APPROXIMATE     APPORTIONMENT     OF     FUNDS     FOR    THE 
FEDERALAID     PRIMARY     AND     SECONDARY     HIGHWAY 
SYSTEMS  IN  RURAL  AREAS— Continued 
(In  thousands  of  dollars  | 


ABC 


Stala 


Vaine 

Maryland   

Massachusetts ... 

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Mississippi X - 

Missouii 

Montana 

NebiasKa 

Nevada       

Ne*  Hampshire     , 

New  If  r^ev  

New  Mexico 

New  Ycik  

North  Carolina        

Noilh  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsvlvanii 

Hhode  Island 

South  C.HfOlina -, 

South  D,ikota 

Tenneisee 

To«a$ 

Utah 

Vermont — 

\  ipima       . f-..- 

A,i<ihin(!lon 

i^p5t  Viiginia 

^^  sconsin       

Ayominp 

Oisliict  ol  Ctilumtiia 

I'ueilo  hico 


Primary 

Secondary 

Urhan 

(J495,000) 

($330,000) 

(5275,000) 

3.590 

2,  731) 

9'1 

4,620 

2.888 

4.960 

S.903 

2.545 

9.4b5 

U.tSl 

9.318 

12.4^9 

12.663 

8,913 

4.497 

7.8S6 

6.561 

1.611 

13.419 

9.179 

5.095 

8.942 

6,205 

628 

8,642 

6,168 

1.582 

b  519 

3,670 

414 

2.  432 

1,621 

725 

6.676 

2,229 

11.786 

7.592 

5.122 

1.326 

21.836 

9.434 

31.593 

11.609 

10,349 

3.598 

6.431 

4,698 

482 

16.246 

10,100 

15,501 

9.971 

6,935 

3.026 

7,684 

5,365 

2.292 

17.512 

11,216 

17,458 

2.432 

1,621 

1.649 

6  299 

5,489 

l.%4 

6,869 

4,%9 

499 

1U,032 

7,859 

3.907 

?9, 848 

18  866 

15,244 

5,  199 

3.370 

1.431 

2,4J2 

1,621 

294 

9,419 

7,333 

4.756 

7.815 

5,282 

4.103 

4.970 

4,425 

1,444 

11,4U6 

8,027 

5,307 

s,600 

3.810 

324 

2.432 

1.621 

1.722 

2.432 

2.705 

2.107 

Total 

(11,100,000) 


Interstate  ' 

($4,000,000) 


Total 
($1,100,000) 


7,251 

12,468 

17.913 

36,614 

26.073 

16, 028 

28,693 

15,775 

16,392 

9,603 

4,779 

20,691 

14,040 

62.  853 

25.556 

11,611 

41,847 

19,932 

15,341 

46,  186 

'.,  702 

13,752 

12.337 

21.798 

63.958 

lU.  000 

4,347 

21.508 

17.200 

10.840 

24.740 

9  734 

5,775 

7.244 


26. 753 

71^,875 
98,918 

161. OjI 
86.421 
40.715 
7b.  124 
74,513 
16,427 
24,327 
.'l,9o9 

110  276 
W  793 

l!i8,  4fc3 

':1.2U8 

,'3,619 

lb8.243 

.'9  6^2 

84,377 

198,  7/9 

,"i'.3'-7 

42  601 

2?.  791 

9L.fc56 

193.233 

;■    8S5 

27  ^49 

113  656 
133.  3u6 
31.  348 
2*  148 
72.115 


34,014 
91.343 
118.831 

197  665 

112.494 
56.743 

104.817 
90.  288 
.32,819 
33,930 
26,  74S 

130.967 
54. 833 

251.346 
76.  764 
35.  230 

210.090 
49,  604 
99,718 

244.  %5 
26. 059 
56.353 
35.  131 

117.454 

257,  196 
65.  885 
31.896 

114.335 

130,856 

144,146 

59. 088 

32.882 

77. 890 

7,244 


Slate 


Wyoming 

District  ol  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 


Pri- 
mary I 


Sec- 
ondary ' 


Total' 


849 
368 
368 

577 
246 
410 

1.429 
614 
778 

1  Apportionment  tactors  based  on  inclusion  ol  the  Century  Freeway  111  Caliloima  and  the  West  Vupmia  Tuinii.^e  m  the  IntffitJle 
System. 


RPPROXIMATE    APPORTIONMENT    OF    FUNDS    FOR    URBAN 

AREA  TRAffIC  OPERATIONS  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

tin  thousands  ot  dollafsj 


APPROXIMATE  APPORTIONMENT  01  FUfiDS 
FEDERAL-AID  PRIMARY  AND  btCO'<DARY 
SYSTEMS   IN    RURAL   AREAS 

|ln  thousands  ol  dollars| 


FOR     THE 
HIGHWAY 


State 


Amount 
(200.  OOO) 


State 


Pri- 
mary 1 


Sec- 
ondary • 


Total 


Alabama 

Alaska  

Aiijcna    

Arkansas. 

(alitor  ma 

Colorado  

Connectcul 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Georjia 

Hawaii . 

I'laho. .. 

Illinois   

Indiana 

ki*a 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Ipuisiana  — 

Maine -.- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan   .    ,       

M.nnesota ... 

Mississippi.. 

Missouri .... 

Montana ,, 

Nebraska... 

Nevada 

Ne*  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Norm  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  

Oiegon   _  

Penii'  yUania 

Rhode  Island    

South  Carolina 

Suuth  Dakota  

Tennessee 

Tems , 

Utah  .  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington..     

Wcsl  Virginia 

V>  sconsm      

Wyoming  .        

Bistiicl  ol  Columbia 

Puerto  Rico 


2.582 

131 

1.491 

1.087 


594 

2.031 
3.142 

458 
5.609 
3.233 

740 

422 
12.810 
4.476 
2.133 
1.957 
1.992 
3.122 

677 
3.607 
6.884 


8, 


,047 

.270 

.172 

.433 

457 

,150 

301 

528 

,572 

964 

22.976 

2.617 

350 

11.273 

2.200 

1.667 

12,697 

1.199 

1.429 

353 

2,842 

11.087 

1,041 

214 

3.459 

2,984 

1.050 

3,860 

235 

1.252 

1,533 


Alabami...     ---  1.451 

Alaska.- 4.001 

Arizoni 1.078 

Arkansas..     1.096 

Caliloinia.         3.656 

Colorado           1,305 

Connecticut-     .         641 

Delaware..               368 

Florida 1431 

Georgia.   .       .  1.725 

Hawaii- 368 

Idaho f.3^ 

Illinois ?.'<! 

Indiana...- 1.M7 

Iowa.  ,   .                 1  696 

Kansas. 1688 

Kentucky 1  232 

Louisiana  . '   144 

Maine 514 

Maryland 700 

Massachusetts 895 

Michigan -    .  2.251 

Minnesota...  1  919 

Mississippi.  .   .     --  1   '90 

Missouri.  2.033 

Montana  .       -.  1.3t5 

Nebraska...  1.310 

Nevada..             836 

New  Hampshire .- 368 

New  Jersey.. 1.012 

New  Mexico. 1,!50 

New  York.. 3  iti9 

North  Carolina... 1  759 

North  Dakota... 974 

Ohio...     -            - 2-462 

Oklahoma  '  511 

Oregon 1,164 

Pennsylvania 2,653 

Rhode  Island.       .   j68 

South  Carolina..       .. 954 

South  Dakota 1041 

Tennessee... 1,520 

Texas 4.523 

Utah.. 788 

Vermont                   368 

Virginia.. 1.427 

tWashington 1.184 

West  Virginia 753 

Wisconsin .  1.728 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


1.105 

2.556 

2.585 

6.585 

699 

1.777 

858 

l.%4 

1.655 

5.322 

848 

2.153 

362 

1,003 

246 

614 

889 

2.320 

1.311 

3.035 

246 

614 

599 

1.434 

1.197 

4  238 

1,160 

2  757 

1.252 

■^.ibi 

1,178 

2  866 

1.041 

2.273 

821 

l.%5 

413 

957 

438 

1,138 

385 

1.280 

1.412 

3.663 

1.350 

3.  269 

994 

2,151 

1.391 

3,424 

910 

2,295 

934 

2,  241 

556 

1.392 

245 

614 

338 

1,350 

776 

1,926 

1.429 

4,738 

1.568 

3  327 

712 

1.686 

1.530 

3.992 

1.051 

2,562 

813 

1,977 

1.699 

4.352 

216 

614 

f32 

1.786 

753 

1.794 

1.191 

2.711 

2.858 

7.381 

511 

1.299 

246 

f'.4 

I. Ill 

2.538 

800 

1.984 

670 

1,423 

1  216 

2.914 

1  Apporltonmenl  lo  pnmary  sy.tem,  $75,000,000. 
:  Apportionment  lo  secondary  system.  (&0,000,000. 
.  Apporlionmeiil  to  ijiimary  an.l  secondary  syitems  comlimed 
$125,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  al  tins  point  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on 
roads,  the  distini^uished  gentleman  liom 
Illinois  t  Mr.  Kluczynski  I . 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  v^e 
are  proud  of  this  hiphway  bill,  and  I 
think  every  Member  of  this  body  can 
justly  share  thai  satisfaction.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  publicity  about  it.  and  most 
of  the  publicity  has  centered  around  its 
less  sifjnificant  sections. 

Looking   at  this  legislation   from   tae 
nationwide,  long-range  point  ol  view.  Us 
immediate  and  future  impact  should  be 
.■substantial.  It  includes  what  i,'-  beyond 
question     the     most     proj^rcssivc     and 
.soundly  written  relocation  profiram  the 
Federal    (government    lias    ever    under- 
taken. It  includes  a  siiecific  program  de- 
signed to  relieve  traffic  contzestion  ui  our 
urban  areas.  It  establishes  a  pilot  i)ro- 
in-am  for  frinre  parkintz  to  link  oui-  high- 
way systems  and  our  mass  iran.sporta- 
tioii  systems.  It  continues  the  highway 
beautificatlon  pro,uram.  but  with  recogni- 
tion of  our  financial  situation  and  rea- 
sonable priorities.  It  actually  strengthens 
the  position  of  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  the  protection  of  parklands. 
historic    areas,    and    similar    lands.    It 
makes  it  possible  to  resolve  the  stran- 
gling deadlock  on  transportation  in  the 
Nations  Capital.  It  provides  protection 
for  the  Potomac  shoreline  in  Maryland 
on  an  cQuitable  and  workable  basis.  It 
includes  1.500  miles  for  needed  critical 
adjustments   in   the   Interstate  System, 
and  it  authorizes  the  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  System  and  for 
badly    needed    increased    work    on    ilie 
ABC  systems. 

Section  12  of  the  act  provides  for  tlie 
extension  of  Davis-Bacon  prevailing 
wage  rates  to  the  entire  Federal  aid  high- 
way program.  It  previously  was  limited  to 
construction  work  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, Subsection  ic  of  this  new  section 
makes  special  provision  for  persons  to  be 
trained  under  the  equal  opportunity  pro- 
gram, as  required  by  section  22  of  the 
legislation,  and  becomes  a  new  section 
140  in  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Tliese  two  sections  in  combination  will 
assure  that  the  Federal  aid  highway  pro- 
gram offers  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
employment,  training,  and  skill  improve- 
ments for  persons  in  minority  groups. 

Section  22  of  the  legislation  provides 
that  the  Secretary  must  assure  himself 
that  employment  on  Federal  aid  high- 
way projects  is  provided  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 
Lacking  such  certification  from  a  State, 
the  Secretary  may  require  the  develop- 
ment of  areawide  or  statewide  appren- 
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ticeship.  skill  Improvement  or  other 
training  programs  to  uparade  {Kjual  em- 
■'loyment  opportunities 

Subsection  c  >  of  tiie  .section  extend- 
iii?  prevailini!  waue  rate  determinations 
to  the  entire  Federal  aid  hluhway  pro- 
gram will  allow  special  watie  provisions 
so  that  members  of  minority  ijroups  may 
bp  trained  and  qualify  for  full  craftsman 
waees  under  the  prevailmtr  uatre  rates  as 
cittci mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

I  kniw  that  many  of  us  are  fiard- 
riessed  to  find  the  time  to  fully  analyze 
all  of  the  provisions  of  all  the  legislation 
that  IS  brouKht  before  us,  but  I  tiimk  that 
if  every  Member  reads  both  the  ontjinal 
committee  report  and  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  legislation  i.e  will  be  able  to 
tell  his  people  confidently  and  accurately 
that  the  programs  it  contains  hold  more 
promise  for  the  future  development  of 
the  Nation  throuuli  transportation  than 
any  leRislation  that  lias  bet^n  presented 
in  this  field  since  1956 

I  want  to  thank  every  member  of  the 
Pnblic  Works  Committee  and  every  one 
of  the  conferees  for  their  dilit;ent  atten- 
tion to  this  bill  But  mo.-t  of  all  I  want 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  be  aware 
that  all  of  the  major  provisions  of  this 
legislation  are  presented  to  you  here  as 
they  were  written  and  rewritten  by 
vour  committee  until  thev  had  achieved 
the  best  possible  form  as  to  ijoth  policy 
and  language  I  kn  )w  I  ^leak  for  both 
the  House  committee  and  the  conferees 
when  I  tell  you  that  this  legislation  de- 
serves your  enthusiastic  support 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  will  the  t;en- 
tleman  vield'' 

Mr  KLUCZ\'NSKI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  What  did  this  trip  to  con- 
ference cost  the  uxpayers  by  way  of  an 
increase  over  the  bill  as  it  left  the  House? 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  You  mean  the  cost 
of  this  legislation  ' 

Mr  GROSS  No.  I  mean  what  did  the 
conference  add  to  the  Hou.se  bilP  How 
much' 

Mr    KLUCZYNSKI    They  did  not  add 

very  much  to  it 

Mr.  GROSS  Say  about  a  couple  of 
hundred  million  dollars'  About  $200  mil- 
lion. $100  million  a  year  for  2  years' 

Mr    KLUCZYNSKI    I  do  not  have  the 
exact  figures  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr  Wright  I  will  explain  that 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
-■entleman  yield? 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  I  Meld  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas 

Mr  WRIGHT  The  addition^  in  the 
entire  bill  over  the  amount  provided  in 
the  House  bill  come  to  somewhat  more 
than  $200  million  This,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  extends  over  the  remainder  of  the 
life  of  the  Interstate  System,  which  Is 
probably  in  the  nature  of  a  $21  5  billion 
project 

Mr  GROSS.  Should  we  be  thankful 
that  It  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  any 
more  than  $200  million  for  the  trip  over 
to  .see  the  representatives  of  the  other 
body ' 

Mr  WRIGHT  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
vield  further.  I  join  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  in  saying  a  prayer  of  thanksgivmg 
that  that  is  the  case 

Mr  OIAIMO  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
-lentleman  yield? 


Mr  KLUCZYNSKI   I  yield  U)  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr  GIAIMO  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  .section  which  deals 
witli  the  preservation  of  parklands  I 
believe  it  is  section  138  of  title  XXIII. 
where  It  sets  forth  the  functions,  duties, 
and  tfsponsibilitiis  of  the  Secretary  of 
TransportatK  n  to  make  certain  that  be- 
fore he  takes  any  parklands.  he  hnds 
there  is  no  Icasiblt-  oi  prudent  alterna- 
tive to  the  taking  uf  such  land  There 
was  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  applied  to  Federal  parklands  or  to 
Stat::-  and  local  parklands  Many  of  the 
i.f'ople  in  my  di.strtct  are  concerned  about 
thi>  provusion  because  it  would  perhaps 
ptimit  t!ie  roads  to  go  through  local 
;, lines  or  State  parks 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that,  as 
t!w-  law  now  is.  tins  applies  to  all  park- 
lands  whether  they  be  Federal.  State,  or 
local' 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker.  vmII  the 
-lentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlfinan  from  Texas 

Mr  WRIGHT  In  lesponse  to  the 
question  of  the  uentleman  from  Con- 
necticut, that  Is  correct  The  precise 
language  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  is  as  follows; 

•  •  •  am  fiubllcly  owned  land  from  h 
public  park  rei-reatlon  area,  it  wildlife  and 
waterfowl  reluge  of  nauonal  Slate,  or  li>cal 
slgnlflcance  aa  determined  by  the  Federal. 
State,  or  local  r.mcial.s  havinR  Jvirlsdlctlon 
thereof  r.r  any  land  from  an  historic  site  of 
national  Stale,  or  Irnal  .sigiuticance  as  so  di»- 
termined   hy   such  offlrlal.s    •    •    • 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
entleman  So  it  i.s  correct  to  say  that 
when  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  to  make  these  determinations  con- 
cerning where  an  interstate  highway  has 
to  go.  he  will  have  to  make  it  whether  it 
be  a  local  park,  a  State  park,  or  Federal 
park' 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker  if  the 
fentleman  from  Illinois  will  .\ield  fur- 
ther, the  answer  to  that  question  is 
■Yes.- 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mi  SiK-aker.  I  thank  the 
■-gentleman 

I  commend  the  tommittee  for  coming 
in  with  this  type  language  and  with 
this  particular  pro\  ision  in  this  instance 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
.entleman  vield' 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI  I  yield  to  the 
'gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  commend  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  report,  but  I  am  rather 
concerned  by  the  question  just  asked 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  because  on  page  32  of  the 
report  appears  this  language; 

This  .inienclment  of  both  relevant  sec- 
tions ot  liiw  Is  mu-iided  to  make  It  unmls- 
taitablv  clear  that  nrxthfr  section  constitutes 
,1  mandatory  prohlbuion  iigalnst  the  use  ot 
the  enumeriileU  lands,  but  rather.  Is  a  discre- 
tionary iiuthority  which  must  be  used  with 
both  wi.sdom  and  reason 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments  and 
of  our  local  communities  encouraged  to 
set  aside  parklands  and  to  .spend  their 


monev  for  parklands  for  the  benefit  n. 
all  the  people,  then  it  Is  rather  unusual 
that  the  highway  commissioner  and  tiir 
highway   engineer   could   be    given   an. 
authority  to  take  these  parks.  It  seem, 
to  me  that  they  are  given  this  authorif. 
even  though  they  are  supposed  to  u.se  ii 
with  discretion,  and  with  due  deferenc. 
t.)  the  members  of  the  committee— wt; 
I  think,  did  a  marvelous  Job — I  do  not 
flunk  the  highway  engineers  are  imbutri 
with    the   .same    kindly    attitude    low  arc! 
these  areas  as  are  the  gentlemen  ot  the 
Hou.se.  because  the  engineers  look  for  tii  • 
cheapest    place    to   build    It    and    manv 
times  the  cheapest  place  to  build  it   i.> 
not  the  best  place  to  build  the  highway 
I    \sould    like    to    have    some    comment 
fiom    the    members   of    the   committee. 
Mr    WRIGHT    Mr.  Speaker,  will   thr 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  geii- 
tl'  man  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Wright  I. 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
t:ie  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  can 
be  well  pleased  with  the  language  which 
was  tlie  final  product  of  the  conference 
The  prohibitory  language  relating  to  the 
use  of  any  of  these  lands  for  a  public 
highway,  is  as  .strong  as  It  was  in  section 
4.fi  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act.  is  as  strong  as  it  was  In  thi 
Se;<.aU"-passed  bill,  and  Ls  stronger  than 
U  was  in  the  bill  as  it  pas.scd  the  Hou.s'' 
That   prohibition   applies: 

•  •  •  unle.s.1  (  1  I  there  Is  no  feasible  uiul 
prudent  ulternatlve  to  the  use  of  sucli  land 
*.tnd  (2i  such  program  includes  all  possible 
planning  to  n^lnlmlze  harm  ui  stich  p^irk 
recreational  area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  ref- 
uge, or  historic  site  resulting  from  such  use 

It  is  not  up  to  the  highway  deparl- 
menus  to  make  this  determination.  It  i> 
up  to  the  Federal,  the  State,  or  the  local 
government,  and  wherever  a  local  gov- 
ermnent  or  a  State  government  deter- 
mines that  this  is  a  public  park,  then 
regardless  of  what  a  highway  engineei 
miLiht  declare,  this  prohibition  applies 
Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  S.ieaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  have  that  explanation,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  know  that  those  who 
have  charge  of  this  area  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  State  governments 
and  the  kK;al  communities  will  have  this 
veto  authority 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

Mr    HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mi 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  We.st  Virginia. 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
St)eaker.  following  the  question  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
would  like  to  a.sk  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
whether  this  applies  equally  well  to  aii- 
ports  as  to  highways? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law  to  airports  remains  un- 
changed as  the  law  originally  applies  to 
airporus.  This  language  amends  both  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act  and 
the  original  Interstate  Highway  Act.  so 
as  to  bring  them  into  conformity. 


The  very  same  prohibition  applies  in 
the  law  now,  assuming  this  conference 
report  Is  adopted  and  the  bUl  Is  passed 
and  signed  by  the  President,  to  all  those 
areas  affected  both  by  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon  Act  and  by  the  Highway 

Act 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I  add 
my  commendation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 
Mr  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  was  interested  in  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross  1.  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
IMr  Wright  1.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Wright  I.  as  I  understood  it. 
.said  that  this  was  a  little  less  than  $200 
million  more  authorization  than  in  the 
House  bill. 

If  we  compute  it  from  pages  26  and  z.i. 
It  comes  up  to  about  $377.5  million  in- 
crease over  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

I  might  itemize  it.  Beginning  on  page 
25  the  House  authorized  $1  billion  for 
each  of  2  years  and  the  conference 
substitute  would  authorize  $1.1  billion  for 
each  of  these  2  fiscal  years;  which 
makes  $200  million.  The  second  item  is 
an  increase  of  $75  million  for  each  of  2 
years,  or  another  $150  million:  making 
$350  mUlion.  Then  there  is  a  $25  million 
item  on  page  27. 

Unless  there  is  some  explanation,  that 
is  very  evident. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mar>land. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Tl^.e  figures  the  gentle- 
man Is  talking  about  are  a  redistribution 
of  money  out  of  the  trust  fund.  There  is 
no  Increase.  The  only  increase  in  the  bill, 
over  when  it  left  the  House,  is  $25  mil- 
lion for  beautlfication. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  clarifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  In  a  round  about  way.  is  that 
it  does  not  come  out  of  the  general 
revenue,  but  is  involved  in  the  tmst 
fund,  so  that  the  Increase  is  only  $25 
million;  the  other  increases  would  be 
funded  from  the  trust  fund. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  believe  it  is 
important,  inasmuch  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  proceeded  to  a  consolidated 
budget — to  my  regret,  by  the  way— and 
does  include  In  the  $186  billion  expendi- 
ture level  they  give  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  projected  future  years,  what  would 
be  sijent  on  these  various  authoriza- 
tions. 

The  gentleman  has  clarified  this,  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr.  Speaker, 
will   the    gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlrman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
ftntleman  for  yielding. 

Following  up  on  what  was  indicated 
by  the  gentlemen  previously,  if  Mem- 
bers in  their  districts  find  that  the  high- 


way departments  are  trying  to  use  park 
land  and  this  fact  Is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee.  I  would  hope 
the  committee  would  give  us  an  assur- 
ance now  that  it  would  immediately  look 
into  this  and  insist  the  Secretary  car  it 
out  the  intent  of  this  law  that  we  do 
not  want  park  land  used  in  the  building 
of  highways.  I  should  like  to  have  some 
assurance  from  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Edmond- 
soN  I    to  answer   that  question. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  the  park  land  situation,  1  be- 
lieve the  language  v.hich  came  out  of 
the  conference  is  very  strong  language. 
It  gives  us  vei-y  good  a.ssurance  on 
that  point. 

Going  back  to  the  jxiint  of  the  dollar 
value  of  this  bill,  as  compared  with  the 
dollar  value  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  originally.  I  believe  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  3,000- 
mile  addition  to  the  Interstate  System, 
which  would  have  had  a  vei-y  subsUn- 
tial  cost  figure  attached  to  it,  has  been 
reduced  to  a  1.500-nnle  addition  to  the 
Interstate  System  as  a  result  of  the 
conference,  we  will  find  that  the  overall 
value  figui-e  of  this  bill  as  compared  with 
the  bill  the  House  ix^.ssed  Is  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars  below  the  House 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  allow  my  question 
to  be  answered?  Would  the  committee 
look  into  this  if  Members  of  Congress 
find  park  lands  are  to  be  used  in  the 
building  of  highways? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  Wright  1  to 
respond. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
respond  to  that,  certainly  to  the  extent 
I  can  speak  for  the  committee,  absolutely 
yes,  if  there  were  any  evidence  at  all  that 
the  law  were  not  being  complied  with  in 
any  of  its  particulars,  and  e.specially  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  cen- 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  let  the  record  stand. 
however,  that  this  is  intended  to  be  a  pro- 
hibition for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
Secretary  makes  the  determination  and 
he  is  supposed  to  give  priority  to  preser- 
vation, but  should  also  consider  all  other 
aspects.  To  some  extent  it  has  been  re- 
drafted, and  local  authorities  make  the 
initial  decisions,  based  on  all  community 
values  involved  and  piving  priority  to 
the  preservation  of  parks. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man wUl  yield,  what  I  am  concerned 
about  Is  the  State  road  department  in 
Florida.  For  example,  that  department 
started  to  build  a  road  through  a  State 
park  y.\  my  area.  Because  of  the  local 
protests,  I  hope  we  have  stopped  this, 
but  I  certainly  would  raise  a  very  vigor- 
ous protest  if  this  type  of  activity  con- 
tinues in  other  areas  of  our  Stale  or  in 
my  own  area.  However,  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee would  make  it  very  clear  that  v,  e 


do  not  intend  this  type  of  action  to  be 
taken  in  building  roads. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time,  because  the  ranking  member  of  our 
committee  wants  to  be  heard  and  we  are 
u.sing  up  the  hour. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  nnnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Cr.amer  1. 

Mr.  CRAME^^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  shall  u.se  only  a  very  small  portion 
lliereof,  largely  because  I  think  the 
basic  questions  in  controversy  have  been 
covered  by  questions  and  answers  al- 
ready disposed  of;  secondly,  because  I 
believe  that  this  is  90  percent,  or  nearly 
so,  the  House  version  of  the  legislation 
that  we  passed. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  one 
exception  to  this  is  highway  beautlfica- 
tion. Relating  to  that  and  since  I  am 
the  one  who  moved  to  strike  it  from  the 
House  reported  bill,  I  would  like  to  say 
tills;  We  did  not  go  along  with  the  Sen- 
ate authorizations  for  3  years,  but 
we  went  for  1  year  only.  We  did  not 
authorize  fimds  for  1969,  which  is  the 
critical  contract  obligation  period  at  this 
time.  We  authorized  program  ftmds  for 
1970_only  1970.  We  cut  it  back  to  less 
than  one-twelfth  of  what  the  Senate  had 
m  its  version.  We  cut  it  back  partially 
on  my  insistence,  I  believe,  in  view  of 
the  House  vote. 

We  battled  over  this  issue  and  a  few- 
others  for  13  days.  That  is  the  longest 
highway  conference  probably  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Congress,  and  certainly  in 
the  brief  14  years  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  here. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  with  the 
exception  of  highway  beautlfication  per- 
haps. I  think  this  is  about  90  percent 
the  House  language  and  I  think  this  is  a 
reasonable  conference.  1  signed  the  con- 
ference rciJort  and  I  intend  to  vote  for 

it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
f;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  I  would  like  to  pet  some 
clarification  on  the  comment  of  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Oklahoma     about     this 
meaning  a  cutback  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  cutback  in  the 
amounl  of  miles  in  the  Federal  highway 
l)!ogram.  Actually,  in  the  conference  re- 
port itself  it  shows  an  mcrca.se  of  au- 
thorization and  spending  of  about  $350 
niiUion.    I    a.sk    these    cjucstlons    not    to 
eiuarrel   about  this  but   to  wy   to  pel   a 
clarihcation    because    the    financing    of 
this  has  to  come  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  of  couise.  \.'e  are  al- 
ready aware  of  the  fact  that  the  trust 
fund,  as  it  has  been  projected,  is  msufli- 
cient  In  order  to  finance  the  future  au- 
thorizations.  I   am    puzzled    a   little    bit 
about    the   comment   oi    the    pentleinan 
from  Oklahoma  when  he  said  that  the 
conference    actually    cut    back    on    the 
amount  of  authorization  from  the  trust 
fund  because  you  have  cut  back  on  the 
amount   of    miles.    Will    the    lenlleman 
c'arify  thai'-" 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  think  the  pcntleman's 
question  is  acadeir.ic,  because  it  relates 
to  h.ow  much   is   autnoiized  to  be  ex- 
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pendcd.  How  much  can  actually  be  ex- 
pended is  limited  by  the  amount  of 
money  in  the  highway  trast  fund  under 
the  Byrd  amendment  What  the  bill  does 
Is  to  shift  emphasis  of  the  programs  We 
say  that  we  should  have  more  emphasis 
on  the  ABC  system,  more  emphasis  on 
the  new  Toi)irs  proeram  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  other  than  the  $25  million  in 
the  bill  for  beautiflcation.  which  comes 
out  of  tin-  '^lionl  fund,  it  is  academic 
to  artrue,  other  than  to  question  the  em- 
phasis and  where  the  money  is  best 
spent  One  could  ai-gue  whether  we  shall 
put  our  mmey  intn  th^  .\BC  nr  inter- 
state prosram.  or  whether  to  put  more 
monev  into  Topics  All  of  this  money 
comes  out  of  the  same  pot — the  highway 
trust  fund  If  vou  add  $15  million  for 
Topics.  It  '.(.ould  still  come  out  of  the 
same  pot.  u;i1ps.s  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  n  wiHine  to  put  more  money 
into  the  pot  for  the  hiehwav  users  which 
I  hope  it  will  d )  in  the  future 

Mr  CITRTIS  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  uen- 
ileman  will  vield  further:  that  is  the 
problem  itself  I  think  it  is  important. 
and  I  realize  that  my  tood  friend,  the 
uentleman  from  Florida,  and  I.  alone 
with  others,  especially  the  dlstlncuished 
-entleman  Trom  Louisiana  i  Mr  Hoggs). 
all  favor  the  obiective  of  trying  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  trust  fund. 

We  are  talkinc  here — and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  when  you  .set  up  money 
to  HO  into  the  trust  fund,  that  is  really 
the  key  to  how  fast  the  highway  program 
does  move  fonvard 

I  franklv  am  puzzled  about  this  be- 
cause we  ill  the  Comnuttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  .should  have  been  luokmK  Into  this 
before,  because  I  am  afraid  we  are  going 
to  wake  up  .some  day  and  find  that  we 
really  have  cut  back  on  the  orderly  plan- 
ninu  of  this  prouram  because  we  have 
not  provided  the  necessary  f undine  with 
which  ti  carrv  it  out 

Mr  CRAMER  I  thank  the  distin- 
t;ui.-.hcd  j;entleman  from  Missouri  for  his 
contribution  and  I  would  concur  whole- 
heartedly with  him  m  that  ob.servation. 
because  I  think  if  there  are  any  taxes 
paid  about  which  people  do  not  enpe 
much,  't  IS  ta.K  money  which  I'.oes  into 
this  trust  fund  out  of  the  hiuhway  users' 
fees,  because  they  can  .>;ee  what  they  are 
getting  and  it  is  earmarked  and  they  can 
see  for  what  it  i.s  used 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana 

Mr  BRAY  There  have  been  .some 
problems  about  the  Government  taking 
money  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund  and 
using  it  for  other  purposes. 

Has  anythinu  been  done  beyond  the 
mention  of  that  m  the  House  bill  to 
kjrant  sucii  action  in  the  future? 

Mr  CRAMER  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  that  there  were  two 
actioi\s  taken  in  the  House  and  in  the 
conference  with  respect  to  that  matter 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr  HarshaI 
offered  an  amendment  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  to  prevent  the 
President  from  withholdiiiij  apportioned 
highway  funds  to  be  used  for  another 
purpose  because  they  are  supposed  to  be 
used  for  highway  construction  The  Sen- 
ate bill  did  not  have  a  comparable  pro- 


vision In  the  compromi.se  a*;reed  to  by 
the  conferees,  it  was  made  the  .sen.se  of 
Congress  position,  a  stat»'ment  of  the 
position  of  the  conferees  to  tiie  eftect 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
undfr  exlstinc:  law  there  shall  not  be 
used  money  out  of  the  trust  fund  for 
other  than  highwav  purjxisps  This  would 
include  these  studies  relating  to  such 
matters  which  we  specifically  prohibited 
through  the  sense  of  Coimress  position 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  vipld  further,  will  the  gentle- 
man send  a  letter  to  the  administration 
calling  its  ntttntion  to  that  a'-;ain? 

.Mr  CRAMER  I  will  do  even  better 
than  that  I  will  be  in  constant  contact 
witli  tliem  and  will  continue  to  di  all  I 
can  and  Insist  that  our  committee  con- 
tinue Its  surveillance  of  this  matter 
Mr  BRAY  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  have  written  letters  to  the  admin- 
istration with  reference  to  this  matter 
and  have  received  back  a  lot  of  bunk  and 
baloney  with  reference  to  how  they  were 
using  those  funds  I  would  suggest,  per- 
haps, a  stronger  word  than  transfer  of 
funds  or  shift  of  emphasis  and  u.se  the 
wiids  ■embezzlement.' 

Mr  CRAMER  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  would  not  go  quite  that  far 
Mr  Speaker  there  were  a  number  of 
questions  asked  with  regard  to  the  1  500 
miles  which  is  included  in  the  onfoience 
report,  reducing  the  3  000  miles  con- 
tained in  tiie  House  version. 

I  believe  it  is  a  correct  statement  to 
say  that  those  miles  that  were  testified 
about  and  included  m  the  report  lan- 
guage contained  at  page  4  of  the  Hou.se 
report  totaled  about  1,191  miles,  and  the 
conference  agreed  mileage  is  1.500  miles, 
therefore  making  available — assuming 
that  even  all  of  thtxse  were  approved — 
additional  mileage  for  the  purpose  of 
flexibility  And  of  course  the  miles  cited 
in  the  House  version  and  the  miles  cited 
in  the  report  version  are  intended  to 
indicate  examples  of  problem  areas  to 
the  administration  when  the  States  sub- 
mit them  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

I  will  say  for  the  record  that  I  hope 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  will  fol- 
low the  mandaU"  of  the  Congress  relat- 
ing to  this  nuitter  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  opposed  the  inclusion  of 
trie  provision 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  CRAMER  I  \  leld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mis.ioun 

Mr  HALL  I  want  to  asjain  bring  up 
the  question  of  the  preservation  of  park- 
lands  I  will  do  It  in  the  spirit  of  compli- 
menting the  conferees 

I  believe  if  you  read  the  full  paragraph 
in  the  midportion  on  page  32  of  the  con- 
ference report  and  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House,  it 
IS  ci-ystal  clear  I  for  one  would  rather 
commend  the  conferees  and  the  parent 
committees  for  not  condemning  more 
private  land  or  insisting  that  it  be  done 
simply  to  detour  around  a  park  or  a  for- 
est, or  something  like  that,  than  I  would 
for  making  it  crystal  clear  they  could 
not  transgress  federally  owned  land  at  a 
time  when  our  land  acquisition  laws  are 
lax,  and  are  m  need  of  revision;  that  at 
a  time  when  we  control  34  percent  of  the 


acreage  of  the  United  States  In  Federal 
fee  simple  title,  then  1  believe  it  Is  well 
when  the  committee  says  that,  "neither 
section  constitutes  a  mandatoiT  inohi- 
bition  against  tlie  use  of  the  enumerated 
lands,  but  rather,  is  a  discretionary  au- 
thority," and  so  forth. 

I  compliment  the  committee  I  want 
to  make  It  ciystal  clear  that  it  Is  dlscre- 
tionai-y.  and  that  the  committee  .says  the 
Congress  does  not  believe  that  substan- 
tial numbers  of  people  .■-hould  be  re- 
quired to  move  m  order  to  preserve  the.se 
lands,  or  that  clearly  enunciated  local 
preferences  should  be  overruled  on  the 
basis  of  this  iiuthority,  and  thus  that 
private  1,  nds  sliould  be  u.sed  instead  of 
public  land 

I  thank  the  uenUeman. 
Mr    L'LLMAN    Mr    Speaker,   will   the 
uentleman  vield'' 

Mr  CRAMER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon 

Mr  ULLMAN  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Returning  to  the  1.500  miles  of  extra 
mileage  in  the  Interstate  System.  I  note 
here  an  item  of  some  28  miles  ot  Inter- 
state 82  in  southeastern  Wa.shlngton. 

There  is  a  controversy  with  respect  to 
the  routing.  The  controversy  Is  between 
the  States  of  Orccon  and  Washington  on 
the  routing  of  Interstate  82.  You  are  add- 
ing 28  nules.  I  am  wondering  whether 
this  28  miles  I.s  attached  to  any  particu- 
lar routing,  or  whether  this  leaves  tiie 
exact  routing  rlexible  for  a  decision  be- 
tween the  Stales  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington on  this  matter? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  This  si^eclfic  language 
in  the  report  i.s  28  miles  to  permit  loca- 
tion of  Interstate  82  in  southeastern 
Washington.  And  It  does  not  specifically 
refer  to  a  location.  That  Is  up  to  the  State 
to  determine,  submit  it  to  the  Bureau, 
and  the  location  then  can  be  determined 
but  they  first  have  to  get  the  designation 
of  It  as  an  Interstate. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  In  other  words,  the  way 
the  system  operates — obviously  the  por- 
tion that  goes  through  Oregon  would 
have  to  be  satisfactoi-y  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  approved  by  the  State  high- 
way department? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  SUte  commission.s 
of  both  States  would  have  to  request  it 
to  be  included  on  the  Interstate  System 
and  then  they  would  be  the  ones  to  sub- 
mit the  location  to  the  Federal  Ctovern- 
ment. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  CRAMER.  We  do  not  intend  to  get 
in  the  middle  of  all  of  these  arguments 
If  we  can  avoid  It. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  loi 
yielding 

I  just  want  to  bring  the  alteiuion  o'. 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  an  item 
that  I  believe  is  of  great  importance  to 
people  concerned  with  improving  the 
highways  in  counties  and  communities 
throughout  the  country. 

First,  for  the  primary  and  secondary 
roads,  there  Is  a  22.5-percent  Increase  in 
the  revenue  allocation  based  upon  the 
formula   adopted   in    this   bill.   Second. 
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for  the  urban  extension  there  will  be  a 
10-percent  increase. 

The  item  relating  to  traffic  operational 
uioblems — TOPICS — In  urban  areas  is.  I 
think,  going  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
impiove  the  orderly  flow  of  traffic  in  met- 
-opolitan  areas  There  is  $200  million  to 
iielp  resolve  .some  of  those  congested 
1:  attic  problems. 

I  his  coupled  with  the  functional  classi- 
fication study  that  is  planned  to  coin- 
cide with  the  needs  study  completion  date 
will  bnng  forth  a  recommendation  for 
luture  planning  of  the  highway  needs  of 
the  country  that,  in  my  judgment,  will 
.set  the  trend  or  provide,  ultimately,  a 
master  plan  for  the  development  of  a 
balanced  system  of  highways  in  the 
United  States.  It  will  promote  economic 
riowth  and  hopefully  lend  Itself  to  the 
|)ositive  program  of  decentralization  con- 
cept some  of  us  have  been  advocating.  A 
balanced  system  of  highways  will  help 
balance  the  distribution  of  our  popula- 
ta)n. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  road  subcommittee  and 
the  conference  committee  responsible  for 
drafting  this  historic  piece  of  legislation. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  HarshaI. 

Mr.  HAFISHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3418.  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  The  bill,  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees, is  a  sound  measure  which  will 
continue  the  tremendously  Important 
Federal-aid  highway  program,  make  ad- 
.nistments  m  the  program  to  improve  its 
effectiveness,  and  will  add  provisions  to 
llie  basic  law  which  should  go  far  in 
nunlmizing  damages,  inconvenience,  and 
hardships  which  are  sometimes  caused  by 
highway  construction. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  position  of 
the  House  regarding  amendments  to  the 
Highway  Beautmcation  Act  of  1965  was 
not  sustained.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  S.  3418  is  by  far  the  most 
complex,  far-reaching  highway  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered  by  the  Congress 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  which  launched  the 
program  to  complete  the  Interstate 
System. 

There  were  some  40  differences  be- 
t-.veen  the  Senate-passt>d  version  and  the 
House-passcd  version  of  the  bill,  and 
20  or  more  of  theSe  differences  in- 
volved major  differences  of  policy.  Com- 
promises were  necessary  in  order  to  reach 
a-rreement  on  this  essential  legislation, 
l!  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  while 
the  position  of  the  House  regarding 
Highway  Beautification  authorizations 
was  not  fully  sustained.  Uie  conferees 
were  successful  in  greatly  reducing  the 
amounts  which  would  have  been  author- 
u'ed  by  the  Senate-passed  bill.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  would  have  authorized  $85  mil- 
lion annually  for  three  fi.scal  years  for 
tlie  highway  beautification  progi-am,  a 
total  of  $225  million.  The  compromise 
reached  by  the  conferees  reduces  this  to 
a  total  of  $25  million  for  one  fiscal  year 
only,  plus  $1.25  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  for  adminls- 
•:ation.  Thus,  although  some  amounts 
A  ere  authorized  for  the  highway  beauti- 
fication program,  the  principle  on  which 


the  House  based  its  refusal  to  authorize 
funds  has  been  sustained:  luxury  and 
cosmetic  programs  must  be  drastically 
curtailed  until  the  economic  situation  of 
the  United  States  is  sub.stanlially  im- 
proved. 

I  would  like  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  several  sections  of  the  bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees. 

Section  15  of  the  bill,  which  relates  to 
the  prohibition  of  impoundment  of  ap- 
portionments and  diversion  of  funds,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  in  the  House- 
passed  bill.  The  first  jxjrtion  of  this  .sec- 
tion was  based  upon  my  b;ll.  H  R.  14641. 
This  section  clearly  si>e!ls  out  what  many 
of  us  have  believed  for  some  time:  that 
existing  law  does  now  and  has  for  some 
time  made  withholding  or  impoundment 
of  apportioned  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  unlawful.  It  reflects  the  fii-m  con- 
viction of  the  Congress  that  the  Federal - 
aid  highway  program  is  far  too  impor- 
tant to  permit  it  to  fluctuate  wildly. 

Section  26  of  the  bill  requires  the 
establishment  of  national  bridge  inspec- 
tion standards  and  permits  the  u.se  of 
Federal  funds  to  train  State  aiid  Federal 
employees  to  carry  out  bridge  inspec- 
tions. This  section  is  similar  to  H.R.  14904 
which  I  introduced  last  January,  and 
was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  collapse 
of  the  Point  Pleasant  Bridge  which  si>an- 
ned  the  Ohio  River  between  West  'Vir- 
ginia and  Ohio.  The  bridge  had  been  in- 
spected by  highway  department  person- 
nel shortly  before  its  collapse  and.  while 
I  am  not  critical  of  the  inspectors  con- 
cerned, it  is  quite  apparent  that  more 
thorough  and  careful  inspections  of 
bridges  should  be  earned  out  by  trained, 
qualified  inspectoi-s.  Section  26  of  the  bill 
will  go  far  in  strengthening  our  bridge 
inspection  procedures,  and  hopefully, 
may  prevent  another  catastrophe  such 
as  the  collapse  of  the  Point  Pleasant 
Bridge  which  caused  46  deaths. 

Section  27  of  the  bill  would  amend 
the  present  law  relating  to  emergency 
relief.  Under  existing  law.  Federal  funds 
are  available  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  highways  which  have  suf- 
fered serious  damage  as  a  result  ot  nat- 
ural disasters  over  a  wide  area.  Funds 
are  not  presently  available  under  exist- 
ing law  for  a  local  disaster  such  as  the 
collapse  of  the  Point  Pleasant  Bridge 
no  matter  how  catastrophic  it  may  be. 
Under  this  section,  as  it  will  be  revised 
by  S.  3418.  Federal  funds  will  be  per- 
mitted to  assist  in  repair  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  highways  and  bridges  in  case 
of  catastrophic  failui-es  from  any  cause 
in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Federal  funds  can  iiay  up  to  100 
percent  of  the  replacement  cost  after  the 
Secretary  of  Transi:>ortation  determines 
this  is  In  the  public  interest,  and  the 
bill  is  written  so  that  it  will  make  funds 
available  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Point  Pleasant  Bridge. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  brief  com- 
ment with  resiDect  to  section  12  relating 
to  the  prevailing  rate  of  wage.  Existing 
law  pertains  only  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  section  12  would  extend  this 
to  the  ABC  program  as  well.  The  sec- 
tion as  it  appears  in  the  bill  contains 
the  following  provision : 

(c)  The  provisions  of  the  section  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  employment  pursuant 


ti>  .iiJprcntKcship  ai.ci  sicUl  training  programs 
wlurh  h.ive  been  certified  by  the  Secretary 
ol  Transportation  as  promoting  equal  em- 
ployment upporiunity  in  connection  wiUi 
Fitieral-aid   highway  construction   programs 

I  have  heard  it  .said  that  this  section 
will  perm. I  the  payment  of  lower  wages 
to  members  oi  minority  groups  who  wijl 
constitute  the  bulk  of  those  in  need  of 
apprenticeshiji  and  skill  training  ;jio- 
giams  Tins  is  absolutely  not  the  case. 
The  greatest  iifcd  for  some  of  the  mem- 
bers ol  the  minority  group  is  for  a))- 
])rcnticeship  and  skill  training  procram.s. 
If  the  full  wages  paid  to  skilled  crafts- 
men is  required  to  be  paid  to  tiainees  en- 
gaged in  the  aiiprcnticeship  and  skill 
training  programs,  it  simply  means  ttiat 
industry  will  not  provide  such  programs. 
Accordingly.  t)ie  section  I  read  was  de- 
siL'ncd  to.  and  in  my  opinion  does,  iio- 
niotc  the  establishment  of  apiJienlice- 
ship  and  skill  training  programs.  After 
they  have  served  their  apprenticeship 
anei  obtained  the  necessary  training  then 
they  will  be  eligible  for  higher  payments 
and  higher  benefits  commensurate  with 
their  ability  and  this  will  enable  them 
to  be'come  fully  employable  personnel  at 
existing  rates.  It  will  help  provide  the 
necessary  assistance  to  those  now  under- 
employed or  nonemployed  and  permit 
them  to  become  self-sustaining  members 
of  our  .society. 

Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  strongly  support  S 
3418.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  o! 
1968.  and  urge  that  my  colleagues  a!)- 
prove  the  conference  reix)it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 

minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

I  Mr.  Wolff  I  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for   yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  IMr.  Rogers  I.  I  .should  like  f) 
a.sk  a  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  relative  to  the  preservation  of 
local  autonomy,  as  well  as  Slate  auton- 
omy against  the  intrusion  of  Federal 
roads  in  the  public  lands  and  parks. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  response  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
I  think  the  language  of  the  proposed  law 
l.s  abundantly  clear  in  that  regard  in 
that  it  places  upon  the  National,  Slate, 
01-  local  officials  having  jun.sdiction  over 
such  lands  the  power  and  the  privilege 
of  determining  them  officially  to  be  lands 
of  either  local,  or  State,  or  National 
significance — thereby  bringing  them, 
.so  long  as  they  are  publicly  owned 
park  or  recreation  or  wildlife  areas  or 
areas  of  historical  significance,  iiito  the 
purview  of  this  act. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes    to    the    gentleman    from    New 
York    IMr.  McCarthy]   for  piu-poses  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  I  w  ould 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas  a 
few  questions. 

First  of  all.  as  to  section  4'f'  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  would  it  be  correct 
to  say  that  what  we  have  here  in  the 
conference  report  is  actually  stronger  in 
terms  of  the  preservation  of  conserva- 
tion and  historic  values  than  was  the 
case  under  the  previous  law. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
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any  question  but  that  it  is  stronger  than 
It  waa  In  the  HlKhway  Act— and  sironKer 
therefore  than  it  was  In  the  language 
brought  to  the  House  by  ihe  Committee 
on  Public  Works:  and  stroiiKer  than 
waa  contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
I  he  House 

Mr  McCarthy  I  wonder  tf  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  could  txplaln 
what  was  done  with  reference  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  hinhways^ 

Mr  WRIGHT  In  response  lo  the 
gentleman's  question.  I  would  point  out 
to  htm  that  a  compromise  was  reached 
between  the  House  and  Senate  positions 
Tlie  House,  as  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, had  directed  the  construction  of  the 
entire  network  of  interstaU?  hlahways 
witlun  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
Senate  had  no  .-^uch  provision. 

The  compromise  which  was  a^ireed  to 
In  conference  direcus  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  those  segments  on  which 
there  13  relatively  UtUe  controversy, 
name li\.  the  partway  alon«  the  river- 
front, the  north  central  leg  and  the  ease 
leg  of  the  expressway  and  the  Three 
Si.^ters  Brldk'e 

As  re«ard.s  the  rest,  the  bill  direct.? 
a  study  to  be  made  within  18  months  and 
a  report  lo  be  made  not  later  than 
January  1970.  by  the  District  uovern- 
ment  as  to  its  plans.  Intt-nUons.  and 
proiirams  for  the  remainder 

Mr  McCarthy  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  lo  the 
proi^ram  for  the  preservation  of  high- 
way beautUicauon  Could  the  I'.entleman 
tell  the  House  what  was  settled  in  the 
conference  on  that  program? 

Mr  WRIGHT  In  response  to  the 
gentleman.  I  would  -ay  that  a  com- 
promise was  reached  on  this  area  also. 
So  :ar  ao  money  is  concerned,  the  bill 
authorized  $2J  million  for  1  year.  li.scal 
1970  $255  million  was  authorized  tor 
3  years  in  the  Senate  bUl  There  was 
no  money  authorized  for  these  three  pro- 
-ramo  in  the  House  bill  The  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  House  lan-;uase  with  respect 
to  determination  of  what  constitutes 
•ca^iomary  vl-x'  for  size,  spacing,  light- 
ing and  compen.sation  The  House  was 
foiced  to  yield  from  lU  i>o.->ition  with 
respect  to  the  so-called  H.andall  amend- 
ment I  thmk  that  summarizes  it 

Mr  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only  I  yield  1  rmnute  to  the  gentleman 
from   New   York     Mr    Stratton  I 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  perhaps  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
.lughl  yield  me  an  additional  minute 
or  two  to  discuss  a  point  of  some  in- 
terest that  relates  to  the  matter  of  high- 
way beautiP.cation  I  appreciate  the  job 
the  committee  has  done  m  reducing  tiie 
amount  of  money  for  the  beautif^cation 
pixvgram,  but  I  am  afraid  that  once  we 
get  any  funds  m  here  a:id  get  going  on 
this  program,  taking  down  :,igiis  and 
billboards  on  the  basis  of  the  formula 
in  the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of 
1965.  the  interests  of  the  ^inaii  bu:»u.eAS- 
man'  are  going  to  be  very  seriously 
damaged. 

I  am  certainly  not  agai:;^L  Ingliway 
btauty.  What  I  am  concerned  aOout  is 
thai  the  partacular  formula  in  the  act 
for  dUegedly  protecting  beauty  will  do 
g:a\e  damage  to  thou.^and-s  m  small 
motel    and    restaurant    owners     I    hold 


here  In  my  hand  a  publication  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  designed 
to  help  new   motel  owners  stay  In  bu.sl- 

I:i-SS 

Here   is  what   this   document  says; 

L'lKlouhledly  the  iivwt  extensively  used 
form  nf  motel  HcUerU.slug  Is  the  sign  or  bill- 
liOHrd  Ijeslde  the  hlgiiway  It  ser\es  iia  the 
mr.tel  liuroducllon  to  tHe  s-reitest  number 
of  potential  guesU  Tliousand!^  of  owner- 
ruanagers  say  Ihelr  very  existence  depends 
directly  on  the  signs  dnina;  their  intended 
t.ksk. 


Tl^.ls  (lune  IS  from  pat;e  45  of  the  SEA 
publication.  Starting  and  Managing  a 
Small  Motel  ■  And  here  is  what  Ihey  say 
on  paae  47 

Muny  niolel  operators  tind  U  t)  ttieir  a.i- 
vantage  to  start  their  sign  ' campaign"  abovit 
250  miles  from  the  motel  the  average  day's 
drive  for  most  travelers  .\vernge  highway 
^peed  Is  about  50  miles  an  hour,  so  a  slga 
every  50  miles  wlU  remind  travelers  of  your 
business  once  an  hour 


In  other  words,  the  SBA.  one  agency  of 
Government,  tells  the  small  motel  op- 
erator he  needs  at  least  five  or  six  high- 
way signs  in  order  to  survive  And  yet 
we  are  i'olm:  M  have  another  agency  of 
Government,  the  IX-partmenl  of  Trans- 
portation, demanding  that  the  vcr>'  signs 
lie  must  erect  in  order  1 1  stay  In  business 
are  lo  be  taken  away  from  him  now 
What  kind  of  non.sen.so  is  thls^ 

Now,  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  ju.st  not  my 
own  assertion  I  have  here  a  final  and 
official  report  prepared  by  Ren.sselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  In  Troy  for  the  New- 
York  Department  of  Transportation  'to 
investigate  the  impact  on  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising mdustrv  in  reaction  lo  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965  " 
This  report,  completed  in  1967,  has  only 
now  been  released,  though  I  have  previ- 
ously brought  its  preliminary  conclusions 
to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

nie  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr  STRATTON  Mr  Six-aker.  will 
the  i;enilcman  from  Florida  yield  1  or  2 
minutes  to  mel" 

Mr  CRAMER.  I  yield  I  imnule  to  the 
gentleman  far  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  STRAITON.  I  appreciaie  the 
gentleman  yielding  Now.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  conclusion  of  this  scholarly,  li-lnch 
thick  study  is  that  the  highway 
beauLilication  program  with  regard  to 
signs  and  billboards  is  .-imply  not  going 
to  aid  beautiflcation  Bui  what  it  i.s  going 
10  do  IS  to  put  the  small  tourist  resUu- 
rant  and  motel  owner  out  of  buiiness. 
Lei  we  quote  iv^jm  this  ItPl  leporl 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  High- 
way B««utiacaUon  Act  will  give  advantage 
V.3  l.irge  national  chains,  promote  coiicen- 
trauon  m  businesses  serving  the  traveling 
public,  lead  to  the  exUnctlon  of  small  In- 
dependents owned  t^rms.  and  finally  con- 
rentrate  those  f\rms  offering  lodging  and 
shelter  along  the  interstate  and  thruway 
,ystem  to  the  delnmeut  of  the  traveling 
public  who  need  on-site  direction  to  more 
oeauiaul.  though  less  accessible  place*, 
which  the  naUotial  chains,  except  in  the 
caae  of  exuemely  important  tourist  objec- 
tives seem  disinclined  to  serve  The  Finger 
Lakes  region  i  which  is  described  m  detail 
m   this  report*    is  an  excellent  example 

Here  is  what  they  say  about  the 
cliances  of  a  small  business  getting  a 
iign  vou  can  see  S60  feet  away; 


Similarly,  a  "spectacular"  beyond  660  feet 
from  the  highway  is  as  much  out  of  reach 

of  the  small  nrm  as  time  on  the  Ed  Sulliv:ai 
program. 

As  far  as  ultimate  beautiflcation  is 
concerned,  the  RPI  study  points  out  tiial 
any  business  can  always  erect  a  sign  on 
its  own  property,  and  have  It  go  just  as 
hich  up  in  the  air  as  they  want.  Here 
is  what  the  study  says  about  the.se  on- 
piemi.se  signs; 

I  will  build  the  biggest  on-premlses  tign 
I  can  aflord-and  the  Rovernment  will  p.iy 
ir.e  enough  for  the  sign  I  u.se  to  erect  U 

Tlie  report  quotes  the  user  of  ould.xir 
advertising  as  saying  And  then  the  re- 
port continues; 

It  may  be  that  (<-w  who  favor  the  .\ct 
realize  that  the  on-premlse  sign,  or  the  sign 
erected  In  a  beauUful  site  beyond  oeo  feet 
Inim  the  highway  may  well  be  their  main 
complaint  And.  equally.  fiUl  to  recojjnize 
that  these  signs  may  become  larger,  more 
obnoxious,  and  probably  more  distracting  and 
dangerous  a.s  travel-oriented  businesses  turn 
to  these  as  an  alt<>rnauve  to  the  long- 
distance Einn  Our  interviews  have  led  us  to 
believe  the  erection  of  one  furlong  distant 
Old  on-premlse  ■  signs  ol  a  l.uger  and  more 
(.bnoxlous  character  are  a  certain  result  o: 
Uie  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act. 

Si  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  sure  and 
ceitam  lesult  if.  with  the  fimds  In  this 
bill,  we  now  proceed  to  implement  tlie 
billboard  and  sign  provisions  of  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965.  It 
will  not' be  beauty,  but  ll  will  mean  cur- 
tains and  banki-uptcy  for  thousands  of 
small  louM.-t  businessmen  acro.ss  the 
c:iuniry 

I  doubt,  as  the  report  itself  .say 
whether  vei-y  many  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  leallv  do  understand  what  this 
bill  will  do.  We  think  it  will  enhance 
highway  beauty.  This  is  what  the  title 
says  We  aie  all  for  highway  beauty,  of 
cour.se.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  bill  will 
not  have  thai  result,  and  you  do  iioi 
have  to  take  my  word  for  it.  This  is  the 
carefully  researched  conclu.slon  of  one  o: 
the  Nations  most  respected  educational 
institutions.  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, in  a  study  paid  for  by  the  US 
taxpayers.  In  fact  I  would  not  wonder  i; 
this  RPI  study  were  not  the  first  and 
perhaps  onlv  careful  study  yet  made  b.- 
any  impartial  i:roup  on  this  important 

subject. 

Many  Members  of  the  Hoase  may  say. 
Well,  what  IS  the  shouting  all  about' 
We  have  had  this  law  on  the  books  now 
for  3  vears.  I  have  not  had  any  com- 
plaints about  it  It  must  be  all  right 
But  the  fact  is.  Mr  Speaker,  that  al- 
though the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act 
has  been  law  for  3  years,  no  money  has 
yet  been  appropriated  to  implement  the 
sign  and  billboard  section  of  it.  and  mo.<i 
States  have  done  nothing  to  implement 
the  lesilslation  cither  So  most  bu.siness- 
men  who  are  likely  to  be  hurt  in  the  way 
the  RPI  report  points  out  are  just  nj". 
yet  aware  of  what  Ls  going  to  happen 
to  thi^m 

We  in  New  York  State  are  in  a  slightly 
ditTeient  position.  The  Slate  has  begun  t  i 
implement  the  program.  Touiist  busi- 
nessmen in  the  Finger  Lakes  area  aie 
therefore  already  well  aware  of  wha'. 
these  rules  can  mean  to  them,  and  the 
great  Finger  Lakes  Association  of  Penn 


Yan,  NY.,  has  done  yeoman  service  In 
Letting  this  word  around  to  their  mem- 
benship  in  upstate  New  York. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  oppose  highway 
beauty.  What  I  believe  is  necessary  is 
tlial  the  1965  act  be  amended  so  that  we 
can  nive  the  small  businessman  some 
(ther  way  lo  promote  beauty  than  just  by 
the  66G-foot-distant  sign,  which,  as  the 
HPI  rei)ort  says,  is  about  as  accessible  to 
him  "as  lime  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  show." 
But  once  we  approve  funds  today  to  get 
ihis  program  started,  we  shall  never  as  a 
practical  matter  have  a  chance  to  amend 
the  basic  act  imtil  a  good  deal  of  dam- 
ape  has  already  been  done. 

So  I  think  we  ought  to  hold  up  on  this 
program.  We  need  to  stop.  look,  and  lis- 
ten. To  that  end.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend 
to  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  this  con- 
ference report  back  to  the  conference 
committee  to  delete  these  beautiflcation 
funds,  and  give  us  time  to  protect  the 
small  businessman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
^•entleman  from  Mi.s.souri  I  Mr.  Randall]. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  yielding  lo  me. 

As  the  Record  will  show,  at  the  time 
the  Highway  Act  was  considered  in  the 
House,  on  July  3,  I  was  able  to  gain  the 
.support  of  both  the  ma.iority  and  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  to  have  accepted  as  an  amend- 
ment, wording  which  would  leave  to  the 
Slates  a  determination  of  whether  out- 
door advertising  could  be  erected  in  un- 
/oned  business  and  commercial  areas. 

I  greatly  regret  our  conferees  did  not 
hold  the  line  to  keep  this  amendment  as 
a  part  of  the  conference  report.  When 
the  bill  left  our  body  it  contained  an 
amendment  which  clearly  established 
responsibility  for  the  determination  of 
what  is  "customary  use  '  and  what  is  "un- 
zoned  Industrial  areas, '  in  the  hands  of 
the  Stale  or  the  appropriate  local  juris- 
diction, including  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  counties  in  unincorporated  areas 
or  the  governing  bodies  of  the  cities  in 
urban  areas. 

What  is  involved  in  this  situation  is 
mainly  a  determination  of  what  has  been 
the  customarj-  use  of  those  lands  which 
are  not  actually  zoned  for  business,  com- 
mercial or  industrial  use.  To  state  the 
issue  differently,  if  in  fact  the  business 
or  industry  is  situated  on  a  tract  of  land 
as  so  occupied,  such  land  long  before 
the  adoption  of  any  zoning  law  or  ordi- 
nance, then  there  is  created  by  such  cir- 
cumstances a  right  which  in  zoning  ter- 
minology is  called  a  "nonconforming 
use. "  Put  differently,  as  to  lands  which 
are  actually  devoted  to  and  have  been 
continuously  used  for  business  or  indus- 
trial long  prior  lo  the  imposition  of  zon- 
ing regulations  may  continue  such  uses 
as  such  a  status  after  zoning  regulations 
come  into  being  whether  or  not  there  is 
ever  formal  application  for  rezoning 
filed  or  whether  in  fact  there  is  any  or- 
der by  any  authorizing  body  that  these 
lands  are  actually  zoned.  Such  users  of 
such  lands  should  have  the  right  to  con- 
tinue under  what  has  come  to  be  known 
a.'s  the  grandfather  clause. 

It  is  these  lands  which  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  Slates  or  the  appropriate 
kx;al  governing  bodies  as  being  used  by 


business  and  industry  rather  than  this 
determination  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  or  some  other  Federal 
authority.  We  had  it  worked  out  in  the 
House  bill  as  it  left  our  body  and  it  is 
certainly  a  great  step  backward  that  our 
conferees  receded  on  this  point. 

I  find  on  page  27  of  the  conference 
report  a  letter  written  over  a  year  ago — 
on  May  24, 1967. 1  do  not  recall  seeing  this 
letter  in  the  report  accompanying  the 
bill  we  debated  on  July  3  in  the  House. 
But  whoever  resurrected  this  loiter  and 
caused  it  to  be  printed  as  a  part  of  the 
conference  report  may  have  done  a  serv- 
ice to  those  of  us  who  believe  the  States 
and  not  the  Federal  Government  should 
determine  what  is  •customary  use'  of 
the  lands  in  the  unzoncd  commercial  and 
industrial  areas  which  arc  actually  beinu 
u.sed  for  business  or  industrial  purposes. 
The  second  paragraph  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Tran.sporlation's 
letter  of  May  27,  1967,  is  encouraging  if 
he  means  what  he  said  over  a  year  ago 
that  as  an  absolute  minimum  require- 
ment there  must  be  some  commercial 
activity  in  the  unzoned  areas  lo  qualify 
for  outdoor  advertising. 

Paragraph  No.  3  of  Secretary  Bovd  s 
letter  of  May  24,  1967,  says  the  Depart- 
ment would  be  glad  to  look  lo  the  States 
for  certification  of  what  constitutes  cus- 
tomary use  of  the  zoned  commercial 
and  industrial  areas  but  then  with  re- 
spect lo  unzoned  areas  he  most  regret- 
tably slips  backward  lo  the  contention 
that  what  constitutes  customary  use 
must  be  mutually  a -^ reed  to  by  Slates  and 
Federal  agencies. 

That  was  the  ixiint  of  the  fight  we 
made  in  the  House  on  July  3  and  were 
successful  in  having  an  amendment  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
States  would  have  this  determination 
without  the  process  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  all  know  full  well  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  there  are 
those  persons  who  are  so  eager  for  bcau- 
tification  they  would  never  agree  even 
to  a  reasonable  compromise  that  might 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  small  business- 
men that  have  no  other  way  to  adver- 
tise their  motels  and  other  roadside  bu.si- 
ness except  by  outdoor  advertising. 

One  of  the  real  regrets  is  that  after 
the  House  approved  an  amendment 
which  removed  funds  for  the  highway 
beautiflcation  program,  the  conference 
report  comes  back  with  a  restoration  of 
funds  by  an  authorization  for  $25  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1970.  I  suppose  we  should 
be  happy  there  is  nothing  in  tlie  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1969  and  1971.  Yet,  how- 
can  any  of  us  forget  that  the  House  by 
a  roUcall  vote,  which  was  tantamount 
to  instructions  to  our  conferees,  worked 
its  will,  only  to  see  these  funds  be  put 
into  the  report  and  have  lo  realize  we 
will  be  faced  with  another  effort  to  strike 
out  these  funds?  How  can  those  of  us 
who  opposed  this  money,  stand  mute 
today  and  accejit  this  conference  report? 
It  is  a  large  order  to  serve  up  to  our 
constituents  to  ask  them  to  understand 
why  they  must  bear  the  burden  of  a  10- 
percent  surtax  to  be  accompanied  with 
reduction  in  expenditures  of  $6  billion 
and  then  set  out  to  authorize  expendi- 
tures for  highway  beautiflcation? 

I  hope  Mr.  Speaker  we  may  have  a 


chance  imder  some  kind  of  parliamen- 
tary procedure  for  every  Member  to  be 
able  to  get  on  the  record  again.  While 
there  may  be  nothing  evil  or  bad  about 
highway  beautiflcation  in  times  when 
there  is  no  financial  or  fiscal  restraints, 
there  is  certainly  a  lot  wrong  with  con- 
tinuing a  program  of  this  kind  concur- 
rent with  the  tax  mcrea.se  and  the  ne- 
cessity to  cut  nonessential  expenditures. 
Highway  beautiflcation  is  certainly  not 
essential.  It  is  something  that  can  be 
put  off  until  after  Vietnam  or  until  tlie 
day  we  have  fewer  budgetary  problems 
than  we  lace  now 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  remaik.s  ol  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri.  I  ask  unanimous 
con  tnt  thai  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  which 
the  ^;entleman  referred,  signed  by  Sec- 
rL-tary  ol  Transportation  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
be  made  a  iiart  of  the  Record  at  this 
point 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
to  the  request  ol  the  ucntleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

I  The  letter  refened  to  follows:  i 

1  HE   bK<  KFTARV   OF  TRAH6PORTAT10N . 

Wa^limgton.  ifc  .  May  24.  1967. 
Hon     John    Kluiv.vnski. 

C.  :nman.  .Siibcotnmitter  on  Roads.  House 
I'uhlic  Works  Commitifc.  House  of  Rcp- 
yf^vulutii  fs.  Waslnngion.  DC. 
i:)f.AR  Mr.  Chairman:  Tlie  recent  lieanngs 
bciorc  your  subcommittee  have  help«l  us  to 
iindcTKiand  tlie  leelings  ol  your  committee. 
We  hope  iiioy  may  have  produced  commen- 
surate ni.Sit.'lit  into  our  thinking.  Surely  none 
ol  us  are  iiil.illable.  We  earnestly  want  lo 
.idminisier  tiic  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act 
ol  I'jtiS  I.uthlully.  and  u>  do  so  m  complete 
lidelily  to  conpresKional  intent.  To  this  end. 
the  heajiniZL  niay  have  been  productive  o:  an 
iniprove<l  climate  of  mutual  understandinR. 
Since  practically  all  ol  tlie  previous  misun- 
derstanding re\olved  around  the  divergent 
interpretations  of  exactly  what  was  meant  in 
title  I  o)  the  bill,  let  me  reiterate  tlie  loUow- 
mg  Unir  ixiints  whicli  should  demonstrate 
our  lot;iI  interest  and  concern  m  administer- 
iiip  the  law  iu^  the  Congress  would  v.ant  it 
administered. 

1  As  the  lav:  directs,  we  are  fully  prepared 
to  accept  State  determinations  with  respect 
t(j  zoned  C(vmmercial  and  Industrial  areas. 

2  Concerning  unzoned  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial ;u-eiUi,  we  shall  be  happy  uj  request 
the  guidance  and  suggestions  ol  tlie  se\eral 
.Slates  with  rf-specl  to  designating  these  areas. 
The  only  absolute  requirement  up(jn  which 
we  would  have  to  insist  would  be  the  exist- 
ence ol  at  leiust  one  commercial  activity  in 
any  such  area  Surely  this  could  not  be  con- 
sidered unreasonable. 

3  With  regard  to  tlie  deterniinalion  of 
what  con.stitutes  ■customary  use  "  in  tlie 
zoned  commercial  and  industrial  areas,  we 
.sliall  be  glad  to  look  to  the  States  for  cer- 
tihcation  that  either  the  State  authority  or  a 
bona  hde  local  zoning  authority  has  made 
such  a  determination.  With  respect  to  un- 
zoned areas,  we  will  recogni^^e  local  practice 
on  customary  use  as  mutually  agreed  t<j  by 
State  and  Federal  agencies  it  will  be  our 
jxillcy  to  assume  the  good  faith  of  the  se-.eral 
States  ill  this  regard. 

'I'he  only  exception  to  the  above  would  be 
a  situation  m  which  a  State  or  local  author- 
ity might  attempt  to  circumvent  the  Ir.w  by 
zomng  an  area  as  "commercial"  for  billboard 
pxirpwsee  only  We  think  you  will  agree  that 
this  IS  a  reasonable  position,  since  we  know 
that  the  Congress  does  not  wish  for  the  law 
to  be  deliberately  evaded  by  subterfuge. 

4.  What  is  determined  In  good  faith  by  a 
bona  lide  local  or  Sate  zoning  authority  as 
"customary  use"  will  be  an  acceptable  basis 
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for  standard*  u  to  slae.  spacing,  and  lighting 
In  th«  cocnmercUil  and  tnd\irtrtal  areaa  with- 
in the  g»o*fr«phlcmJ  Jurtadlctlon  of  that  Stnta 

or  local  authority.  

I  tmlleve  that  thU  nMBaorandum  tdttreaaea 
i'..««lf  subrtantlally  to  th«  principal  polnta  of 
concern  expro<i»ed  by  niembers  of  your  sub- 
committee with  respert  to  the  admlulstrttUon 
of  the  act.  We  would  be  very  ti,\.»d  to  have 
your  concurrence  with  this  basic  unrler- 
standlnt; 

Sincerely. 

Ai-AN  S    Itovo 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker  aIII 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yk-ld 
for  purposes  of  debate,  to  the  sier.lli-man 
from  Oklahoma  30  second.s 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  may 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mls-wurt  on 
that  point,  no  action  was  taken  by  this 
cominlttee  of  conference  that  In  any  way 
relieved  the  Secretary  of  Tran.sportatlon 
of  any  commitment  he  has  made  with 
reference  to  the  ovx?ration  of  the  beautl- 
flcatnn  and  roads  program.'!. 

Mr  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  for  pui - 
ix)ses  of  debate.  I  yield  45  seconds  to 
the  srent'.eman  from  Maryland  Mr 
MachenI 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr  Speaker  I  thank 
the  ^.'.entleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  on  both  sides  of  the 
ai^ile  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  .subcommittee  and  convey  to 
them  my  appreciation  for  their  under- 
standing of  the  problem.s  faced  bi  Wash- 
inKton  I  am  grateful  we  have  now  ar- 
rived at  a  ;K)lnt  where  :t  l(X)ks  as  If  we 
can  get  started  on  a  balanced  transpor- 
tation system.  My  hat  Is  oft  to  all  \^ho 
have  helped  In  that  and  for  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  urgency  in  acquiring 
lan(J«  to  protect  the  natural  scenery  and 
shoreUne  along  the  Potomac  In  Prince 
Georges  County 

I  thank  all  concerned  for  aiding  In 
planning  ,uid  authorization  uf  projccUs 
that  when  completed  will  make  Wash- 
In;?  ton  a  better  place  In  which  to  live 
Mr  CRAMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
iMr  Oude). 

Mr  OUDE  Mr  Speaker  I  thank  ?he 
sentleman  for  yieldinn 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  see  the 
Improvement  m  .sccuon  4  f'  which  was 
made  In  the  conference 

I  joiiuHl  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  Mr  McCarthy!  in  nptKJsltlon  to 
the  weakening  amendment  which  was 
made  when  the  I'-iisLition  passed  the 
House 

The  amendment  as  now  drafted  will 
belter  presep.e  the  natural  beauty  of  our 
countryside,  public  park,  and  recreation 
lands,  and  hi.slonc  .sites. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
pa.ssa«e  of  the  Housing?  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  underscores  the 
dedication  of  Congress  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  urban  areaa. 

Our  cities,  which  provided  the  sinew 
for  our  Nation  In  two  World  Wars,  the 
Korean  war.  and  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
have  been  allowed  to  decay  and  erode 
under  the  relentless  pre^ures  of  Indus- 
trial stress  and  population  growth. 

It  was  not  untU  after  World  War  II 
that  this  Nation  took  a  serious  look  at 


Itself  and  decided  that  our  vast  metro- 
politan communities,  with  their  slums 
and  attendant  social  problems,  were  Just 
as  much  in  need  of  rebulldinx  as  their 
b<3mbed-out  Western  European  and 
.^.sinn  counterparts. 

What  has  liappened  in  W.-.-~tern  Ku- 
ri>pe.  where  new  cities  are  sparkling,  can 
and  must  happen  and  is  happening  in 
the  rniu-d  StaU>s  lixlay  s  housing  bill 
IS  indeed  a  crrdit  to  the  vi.sion  of  the 
present  admlni.->tralion  It  is  a  .step  alontr 
the  i>ath  that  President  John.ion  has  sug- 
izested  our  Nation  .should  follow 

L<iwer  income  families  will  be  helped 
by  the  $300  million  authorued  for  u.se 
in  rental  and  cooperative  housing 
ihrouk'h  tiscal  year  1971 

Those  of  us  who  repre.sent  citizen^  Uv- 
i:'.g  ;n  bimhted  areas  cannot  help  but 
be  heartened  by  the  increases  m  funding 
for  urban  remwal,  $350  tnilllon  m  1969 
for  projecus  in  model  cities  areas,  and 
$14  billion  for  urban  renewal  v.\  1970 
C>ur  cnn.stituencies  will  al.so  t)eneht  from 
the  $350  million  3-year  authorization  for 
public  hou.sim: 

I  must  call  attention  to  the  fart  that 
the  bill  is  aimed  at  a  i;oal  of  achieving 
the  construction  of  6  million  units  over 
a  decade,  with  300  000  units  bemc  started 
by  the  end  of  fl.scal  year  1969 

Preservation  uf  many  of  the  build- 
ings which  contribute  to  the  charm  of 
.so  manv  of  our  big  cities  will  be  helped 
under  the  exunision  of  our  rehabiliU- 
iion  Kian  procram  Much  of  the  blight 
t.hat  has  plagued  us  can  be  stopped  and 
wnll  be  .stopped  in  lus  tracks  under  the 
new  grant  program  of  interim  as.sistance 
which  IS  geared  to  relieve  harmful  de- 
terioration of  housing  and  environs. 
This  program  wnll  step  In  where  renewal 
or  code  enforcement  Ls  still  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  but  where  immediate  action 
is  needed 

To  quote  President  Johnson : 
The  challenge  <>f  changing  the  f.ice  of 
the  city  and  the  men  who  live  there  sum- 
inonj  us  Hll  -The  President  and  the  Con- 
K-reaa.  Clovemors  and  Mayirs  The  challenge 
reaches  .n  well  into  every  corporate  board 
room,  unlversitv.  and  union  headquarters 
in  America  It  extends  t«j  church  and  com- 
munity groups  and  to  the  family  r.self.  The 
[Toblem  u  S.J  V  lit  iind  the  answer  cin  only 
(>e  Torged  by  ri'sponslble  leadership  from 
every  sector,  public  and  [>ru-at.e  We  d  <re 
not  fall  to  answer — loud  und  clear 

This  bill  makes  it  pUui  tliat  this  great 
body  has  heard  our  Pre.sideiU  and  i.s  act- 
ing accordingly 

Mr  JT)MONDS<:  N  Mr  Sjieaker.  I 
support  this  conference  report  and  be- 
lieve it  .should  be  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming vote 

The  pruvi^on  of  1.500  additional  miles 
to  the  InterstaU'  SysU'in  a.ssuies  criti- 
cally needed  mileage  to  close  existing 
fa-aps  in  the  system. 

The  authorization  provided  for  bill- 
board control,  junkyard  control,  and 
.■scenic  enhancement  whkh  is  approxi- 
mately one-u-mh  the  sum  authorued  in 
the  Senate  pas.sed  bill,  is  a  minimum 
figure  for  these  programs  which  takes 
fully  into  account  our  current  budget 
iituation. 

Finally,  this  bill  a.^sures  continued  de- 
velopment and  progress  on  the  world's 
greatest    highway    .system     It    is    indis- 


pensable to  that  progress  and  develop- 
ment 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  it 
is  very  important  to  the  economy  of 
.southern  Ohio  that  .section  '27  of  the 
Kederal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  be  re- 
tained I  am  plea.scd  that  the  conference 
re|>ort  on  S  3418  maintained  the  emer- 
gency relief  .section  intact. 

The  economy  of  southern  Ohio  re- 
ceived a  serious  blow  last  December  w  hen 
the  Silver  Bridge  collapsed  and  fell  into 
the  Ohio  River 

The  immediate  loss  of  life  was  a  dread- 
ful tragedy  Hut  the  long-range  effect 
has  been  one  of  hardship  on  many  resi- 
dents of  the  area  in  and  around  Gallipo- 
hs.  Ohio,  and  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. 

Structures  of  the  type  necessai-y  to 
replace  the  Silver  Bridge  are  ordinarily 
under  consideration  for  a  number  of 
years  They  usually  come  about  as  needs 
increase  over  a  long  period  of  time.  But 
in  tills  catastrophe  an  important  high- 
way artery  was  severed  with  no  wamim: 
Tlicre  is  not  time  for  planning  for  fund.s 
to  replace  the  bridge.  An  extended  pe- 
riod of  time  without  means  of  crassim: 
the  river  at  this  point  could  cost  manv 
tunes  the  iirice  of  a  structure  to  the 
economy  of  the  areas  Involved. 

Section  27  of  S.  3418  takes  Into  ac- 
count the  serious  hardship  imposed  bv 
catastrophic  failures,  and  authorizes  an 
emergency  fund  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  pay  100  percent  o: 
the  cost  of  replacement  In  such  ca.sc.s 
I  heartily  endorse  passage  of  this  sec- 
tion and  implore  my  colleagues  in  thin 
body  to  concur 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  prevnous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  th' 
conference  report. 

MOTION  TO  RECXIMMIT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  STH.^TT^N 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  conference  report? 

Mr  STRATTON   I  am,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  ;  - 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  .STRATTON  moves  that  the  confereuc? 
report  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  oi 
ronterence  on  the  bill  S  3418  with  in.struc- 
tions  to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  tiie 
House  that  they  insist  on  the  position  of  the 
House  in  deleting  all  program  funds  f  r 
highway  taeiiutlflcatlon  as  described  on  pipe 
.:7  uf  the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  ui.Ui 
.igtrs  on  the  p.irt  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ob.iecllon.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There   was   no   objection 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  h.ave  it. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  Older  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present 
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The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
\^ere — yeas  166.  nays  168,  not  voting  98, 
.1,  follows: 

IRoU  No    2881 
YEAS— 166 


.\!)eri.elhy 

.Miur 

.\nderson.  111. 

.M.drews,  Ala. 

.\  rends 

.■v>hbrook 

Aihmore 

Ii.i..'lr.K 

H.itea 

IliktUn 

H'.'lcher 

Heiinett 

n-rry 

Hetts 

HevlU 

n.cster 

l>i>;ton 

How 

H:ay 

Hnnkley 

H'ock 

Hrown.  Mich 

Ilrown.  Ohio 

B;oyhai,  N  C 

H  oyhlll,  Va. 

Hiirhanan 

Ilurke,  Fla. 

Hurleeon 

H.irton,  Utah 

]i  i-Oi 

H.rre-s,  Wis 

ribell 

r.whlll 

C  hambc.'lain 

c;r>ncy 

t   iiwson,  Del 

t  .eveland 

Callier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Cor.te 

D.1V18.  Ga. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delltrback 

Denrey 

Derwinskl 

D  <.k.ir.fcon 

I'.-iwdy 

Downing 

Dir.can 

EJwaids.  Ala 

F  leuborn 

K  hleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Fir.dley 

r  aher 


Ada  ma 

.Aildabbo 
A  bert 
.^iu.unjao 
AihJcy 

.\.-piUcul 

Bell 

Pi!  trham 
Blutiuk 
BoL'iis 
Brudcmas 
Biasco 
Bioolu 
Brown,  Calif. 
Hiike.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Button 
Bvrre.  Pa. 
Carey 
t.iiey 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cijhelan 
fonyer* 
Corman 
Cramer 
Culver 
C'virtiB 
Daddano 
Daniels 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Di:  -ell 


Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fountain 

Gallflanakls 

GathlnKs 

Goodlliig 

GrUBn 

Gross 

Hauan 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

H.Tj-vey 

Heckler,  M:\ss. 

Henderson 

Hosmcr 

Hunt 

li  hord 

Jarmaii 

Jonas 

Joiie>s.  Mo 

Jones.  N  C. 

Keith 

King.  NY. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Latjd 

Langen 

Latta 

Leur.on 

Lipscomb 

L'.oyd 

McDade 

McMillan 

Macdonald. 

Mafcs. 
Mar  Ore*.;  or 
Marsh 
M.iitln 
.Mathias.  Md. 
M.ivne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
.Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Ml7* 

Montcomeiy 
Mvers 
Nel.-^en 
N.chols 
O  Konski 
O  Neal.  Ga. 
r.vssman 

NAYS— 168 

Dorn 
Dow 
Dulikl 
Kckhaidt 
Edmondion 
Edward.s,  C.Uif . 
Everett 
Fiiscell 
Femhan 
Foley 
Fraser 

Frellu^huysen 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
GibbOi.s 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green,  Pa 
G  rover 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hammer- 
acbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanca 

Hansen,  Wa«b. 
Hardy 
Haraha 


Pettis 

PlrrUe 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

Randall 

Held,  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodea,  Ariz. 

Rlegel 

RogerB.  Fla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roth 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Satterfleld 

Schadeb«rg 

Scherle 

Sch  nee  bell 

Schwelker 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shxlver 

Skubltz 

Smltb,  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Springer 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelfier,  Wis. 

stratton 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

UllmaQ 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vitiorito 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whalley 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wir.n 

Wvraan 

Z:on 

Z  w  .ich 


Hathaway 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

Howard 

Ii  win 

Joelion 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jor.es.  Ala. 

K.i.=tenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kluczynakl 

Kyros 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McFall 
Machcn 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllard 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mocagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Morris,  N.  Mex 

Ree« 

StepherLs 

Morse,  Mass. 

Reuse 

Stubblefleld 

Mosher 

Rivers 

Taft 

Mom 

Roberts 

Talcott 

Murphy,  lU. 

Ro  bison 

Taylor 

Murphy,  NY. 

Rodlno 

Teague.  Calif 

Natcher 

Rogers,  Colo 

Thompson,  N  J 

Nedzl 

Ron  an 

Tierr.an 

Nix 

Rooney.  N  Y 

Tui.r.ey 

OHara,  111. 

Rostenkowskl 

UdaJl 

G'Hara,  Mich. 

Royba! 

Van  Deerlln 

Olsen 

Ryan 

Vanlk 

Ottlnger 

St  Germain 

Waggon  ner 

Patman 

St  Or.ge 

WaJdie 

Patten 

Sandman 

Watts 

Pelly 

Saylor 

White 

Pepper 

Scheuer 

Wilson. 

Perkins 

Schwengel 

Charles  H 

Phllbln 

Sikes 

Wolff 

Pickle 

Slsk 

Wright 

Poage 

Slack 

Y.ites 

Price,  ni. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Young 

Pry  or 

StaSord 

Z.iblockl 

Puclnskl 

Staggers 

Piircell 

Steed 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-98 

Abbitt 

Flood 

Long,  La. 

Ar.derson. 

Ford, 

Lukens 

Ter.n. 

William  D. 

McClory 

Andrews. 

Fulton.  Tcnn. 

McClure 

N  Dak. 

G.-Ulagher 

McCuUoch 

Ayres 

Gardner 

McEwen 

Barrett 

Gilbert 

Mathlas,  C.U;f 

Blackburn 

Goodell 

Moore 

Blanton 

Griffiths 

Morton 

Boland 

Gubser 

O'Neill.  Ma.-,.s 

Boiling 

Ourney 

Pike 

Broomfleld 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Podell 

Brotzman 

Hawkliu. 

QuUlen 

Carter 

Hays 

Rall&back 

CcderbcrR 

Hebert 

Rarlck 

Celler 

Herlong 

Reid.  N  Y. 

Clark 

Hollfleld 

Resnlck 

Corbett 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa 

Cowger 

Hoiton 

Rosenthal 

Cunningham 

Hull 

Roudebush 

Delaney 

Hungate 

Huppe 

Dent 

Hutchinson 

Scott 

Devlne 

J.icobs 

Snyder 

Di«KS 

Johr.-'joii.  r.i 

.Stiickey 

Dole 

Kareten 

.SiUUvan 

Donohue 

Kaith 

Teague.  Tox. 

Dwyer 

Kelly 

Tenioer 

Edwards.  La. 

King.  CJ.f. 

Tuck 

Eilberg 

Kirwan 

Whalen 

Esch 

Kupferman 

Will  Is 

Evlns,  Ter.n 

Kuvkendall 

V.yatt 

Fallon 

Kyi" 

Wydlcr 

Parbsteln 

Landrum 

Wylle 

Fino 

Leggett 

with    Mr.    Reld    of    New 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for.  with  Mr. 
O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  agalriEt. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for.  with  Mr.  Kirw.in 
against. 

Mr.  Devlne  for.  with  Mr.  Eilberp;  against. 

Mr.  Fino  for.  with  Mr.  Holland  against. 

Mr.  Gardner  for.  with  Mr.  Delaney 
against. 

Mr.  Gurney  for.  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  'Wylle  for,  with  Mr.  Barrett  against. 

>Tr.  Snyder  for.  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Mr.    Roudebu.sh    for.    with    Mrs.    Griffiths 
itgainst. 
Mr.  Quillen  for.  with  Mrs   Sulli-.an  ag.iinst. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Rosenthal 
aguinst. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  C.iUioruia  l-r.  with  Mr. 
Po':leU  against 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Trr.zcr  against. 

Mr.  Kyi  for.  with  Mr.  Leggett  against. 

Mr.  Cederberg  for.  with  Mr.  Donohue 
against. 

Mr.  Brotzman  t'-T.  with  Mr,  Boland 
against. 

Mr.  Hansen  o;  Idaho  :or,  with  y.T.  H.iwkins 
against. 

Mr.  Broomfield  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Abbitt  for.  with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Parbsteln  against. 

Mr.  Tuck  for.  v.ith  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mr.  Rarick  for.  with  Mr.  Kupferman 
against. 


Mr.  Kuvkendall  for,  with  Mr.  Flood  against. 

Mr.    Hutchinson    for,    with    Mr.    Hollfleld 
against. 

Mr.    Herlong    for, 
York  against. 

Mr,  McEwen  for,  'w.lth  Mr    Jacobs  aguinbt 

Mr.  Lukens  for,  with  Mr    F.iIIon  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.     Anderson     of     Tennessee     with     Mr 
.Wres. 

Mr.   Evins   of  Tennessee   with   Mr    Ruppe 

.Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr  Pike  With  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr   Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Goodell 

Mr.   Long  of  Louisiana  with   Mr.   'Whalen. 

-Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
culloch 

Mrs  Kelly  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  'Wyatt. 

Mr  Hungate  with  Mr.  Cowger 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Esch 

.Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr    Ciub.ser. 

Mr.  WiUls  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mrs  Kelly  with  Mr.  McCluie. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  wnh  Mr 
Di;?gs. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  McClory 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Moore. 

.Mr  Hays  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Kareten. 

Mes.srs.  MCMILLAN.  BARING,  CONTE. 
and  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  changed 
their  voles  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Messrs.  PRYOR,  HICKS,  SAYLOR, 
BELL,  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  TAFT, 
CASEY,  DULSKI,  and  CONYERS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  oijened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w£is  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R. 
15189.  MARITIME  AUTHORIZA- 
TION 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
ll'.e  conlercnce  rer-ort  on  the  bill  'H.R. 
15189'  to  authorize  ai^propriations  for 
certain  maritime  prograiiis  of  tlie  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  tlie  House  be 
r.-^ad  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentl'cman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
a:e  .^..s  follows: 

C'-^'-.'.'^iRENtP  Report   iH,   Rept,   No.   1678) 
The  c  mmittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes   of    the    two    Houses   on    the 
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amen<lineni8  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
lilf»i  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
.ertAln  marltLme  prt«rftins  "f  the  Dep*^^- 
ment  »f  Commerce  having  met  aft**  full 
and  fre*  conference  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  reepp**^'"* 
H.  uses  ti8  follows 

rii.it  the  Hfni*e  recede  from  itr  dlsa«Tee- 
•neiit  to  the  amendment  of  the  ^nate 
number«<l  1  and  ii«ree  to  the  same  v\li\  iui 
amendment  an  follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
pr..p,»«<l  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
tmendment  insert  'he  following  J200  OOO - 
IHHJ   .   and  the  Senate  .igree  to  the  same 

rhat  the  House  recede  from  its  diaagree- 
ment  u>  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  and  ii«ree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  .\8  follows  In  Ueu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment n.sert  the  following  "SIO.QeOOW  i.nd 
the  Senate  .^^ee  to  the  same 

KDWARD    a     I'HRMATZ 

Thomas  N    Downing. 
Alton   I.ennon 
Wm    S    Maiiliard. 
riloMAS    M     Pelly. 
MUnagt-ro  on  the  fart  vf  the  Houte 
Warren  O    MACNtw.N 
Danici.  B    Brewstir. 
Robert  P    ORirriN 
Winston   Pkouty. 
Managers  cm  the  Part  of  the  Senate 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the   .onference   on   the   disagreeing   %ote8   of 
the   'wo   Houses  on   the   amendments  of   the 
senate  to  the  bill   iHR    15189)    to  authorize 
appropriations  for  certain  maritime  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce   submit  the 
following    statement    m    explanation    of    the 
effect  of  the  action  .igreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conierence   report 

Amendment  No  1  Paragraph  lai  of  the 
first  section  of  the  House  bill  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  »237  470  000  for  icqui.sition 
construction  ..r  reconstruction  of  vessels 
and  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cool  of  national  defense  leatures  incident  to 
the  construction  reconstruction  or  recon- 
ditioning of  shipe  Senate  .tmendment  No  1 
struck  out  the  House  figure  and  propose<l  an 
authorization  of  »1 19.800  000  The  House  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  which  provides  an 
authorization  of  «aoo  000  oOO 

Amendment   No    2     Paragraph    ici    of    the 
first  section  of  the  House  f>i:i  authorized  an 
appropriation  of  111  000  000  for  research  ,ind 
development    activities     Senate    .imendment 
No    a  struck  out   the  House   figure  .md   pro- 
posed   an    authorization    of    |6  700  oOO     The 
House    recedes    with    an    .unendment    which 
provide*  an  authorization  of   »10  96O0O0 
Edward    A     (iARMAtz, 
T>ioMAS  N    Downing. 
Alton    Lennon. 
Wm    S    Mailliaro, 
Thomas  M    Pelly. 
Managers  on  tne  Fart  of  the  Hou^c 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr  Al- 
bert' The  gentleman  irom  Maryland 
I  Mr    Garmatz     is  recognized  lor  1  hour. 

Mr.  OARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  m  the 
conference  reix>rl  the  House  receded 
from  lt.6  dlia*;reemeiu  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No  1  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  prfi- 
tio-sed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  it  in.serted  Si^OO  million  for 
shipbuilding  The  Senate  agreed  to  the 
same 

In  Ueu  of  the  matt-er  propo.^ed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  in  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  2.  the  House  agreed  with  the 
toUowing 

In  heu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  m- 
♦erted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following       $10.960000   ■ 


And  the  S*'nate  agreed  to  the  .same 
Mr  Speaker,  what  this  really  does  is 
bring  It  back  somewhat  nearer  what  the 
original  amount  of  money  was  that  the 
House  a-sked  for  The  House  originally 
a.sked  for  «237  470  000  The  conferees  cut 
it  back  to  $200  million  In  the  House 
bill  there  was  $11  million  allocated  for 
research,  and  we  cut  that  back  to  the 
oriMinal  request  Ttuit  was  the  ie<juest 
of  the  Committee 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  u-entleman  from  Virginia  Mr 
EXnvNiNC.  1  a  member  of  the  commillee 
Mr  DOWNING  Mr  Speaker  I  do  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  confer- 
ence ie|X>rt  We  worked  hard  on  it  In  the 
conference  The  House  was  adamant  in 
their  positions  and  we  did  prevail  in  re- 
storing some  money  to  the  cortslruction 
features  of  the  bill 

Those  of  us  who  are  m  the  maritime 
field  are  extremely  worried  about  the 
national  merchant  marine  and  the  con- 
dition It  is  m  It  IS  dtKlininc  too  fast 
for  the  Kood  of  this  country 

This  cimference  refxtrt  is  lust  for  ti.scal 
year  1969  We  have  introduced  leKisla- 
tion  which  would  be  designed  to  provide 
the  countrv  with  an  overall  vibrant. 
stronR  merchant  marine,  and  hopefully 
we  can  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  for 
passage  In  the  early  part  of  the  next 
^esslon  However,  for  right  now  we  would 
verv  much  like  to  get  this  conference 
report  through.  It  is  my  understanding 
It  would  provide  us  witfi  about  15  to  17 
ships   to   be   constructed    In   fiscal    year 

1969  o    ... 

Mr     GROSS     Mr     Sfieaker.    will    the 

gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  1X>WNING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man tri>m  luwa 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  there  is  so 
much  noise  and  conlasion  here  that  I 
could  not  hear  how  much  thus  figure  is 
above  the  tinure  as  it  left  the  House  Is 
It  >-H0  million  or  $100  million'.' 

Mr  DOWNING  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator requested  S338  million  Tlie 
Bureau  of  Budget  cut  him  back  to  $119 
million  Tlie  House  submitted  a  recom- 
mendation for  $237  million,  but  the  Sen- 
ale  came  back  with  $119  million,  which 
;tas  the  budget  figure  In  conference  we 
went  10  $200  rmlliun,  and  we  agreed  on 
that  hgure 

Mr  GROSS  Then,  it  is  a  $80  or  $90 
million  increase  in  the  bill? 

Mr    DOWNING    That  is  correct 

Mr  MAILLLARD  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  centleman  yield? 

Mr  DOWNING  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  MAILLIARD  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Mol  uuite  the  wrong  im- 
pression here  Tlie  question  he  asked  Is 
how  much  :s  i:  above  the  House  bill.  It 
Is  almost  $38  iiullion  less  than  the  House 

bill 

Mr  DOWNING  That  is  exactly  light. 
The  House  bill  was  $237  million.  The  bill 
before  us.  the  conference  reiKirt  before 
us  IS  $200  million 

Mr  RtKiNEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Sp»'aker.  would  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Downing  i  yield 
at  this  point? 

Mr  IX>WNING  Yes 

Mr  RCK>NEY  of  New  York  Is  the 
gentleman    from    Virginia    acquainted 


with  the  fact  that  there  was  pre.sented 
to  the  other  body  on  yesterday  after- 
noon a  report  of  Us  Commute  on  Ap- 
propriations with  respect  to  this  very 
subiect.  ship  construction,  and  that  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Senate 
committee  .s  $119  8  miUiun' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Matsunaca*.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Viru-inia  ha.s  expired 

Mr  GARMATZ  Mr  Speaker.  1  yield 
the  '.entleman  5  additional  minutes 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker  will  the  distinguished  t;entle- 
man  Mi-ld  lurther'' 

Mr  IKiWNING  I  yield  further  to  the 
t  entleman  from  New  York 

Mr  ROONI-;Y  of  New  York  Is  the  v:en- 
tleman  trom  Vir'-^inia  also  familiar  with 
the  tact  that  that  amount  Is  only  $119  8 
million  as  compared  with  the  S245  mil- 
lion that  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations that  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
addressing  the  House  brought  here  to 
the  House  floor'' 

Mr  DOWNING  I  think  the  fmuie  was 

$247  million 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  $245  mil- 
lion 

Mr  IX^WNING.  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
itentleman  now  understand  that  this  may 
all  become  tweedledum  and  tweedledee 
because  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations as  the  result  of  the  action  ot 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  last  year  in  insisting: 
on  annual  authorizations,  will  have  con- 
fined Us  Appropriations  Committee  to 
bringing  back  to  the  House  not  more 
than  SI  19  8  for  ship  construction;  is  that 
not  the  fact? 

Mr  DOWNING  Well,  I  hope  "plus 
Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  knows  that 
if  this  situation  I  am  talking  about  pre- 
vails and  the  other  body  sustains  Its  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  amount  will 
(inlv  be  $119  8  million. 

Mr    DOWNING.  Well,  now,  this  is  the 
conference  report  on  the  authorization 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes,  and 
this  IS  the  authorization  for  this  fiscal 

vear. 

Mr   DOWNING    For  fiscal  year 

Mr     ROONEY    of    New    York.    Fiscal 

vear  1969 

Mr    DOWNING    That  is  correct. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Not  last 
vear  but  this  year. 

Mr    DOWNING    That  is  correct. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  the 
gentleman  a^^ree  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

Mr  DOWNING  No. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  What  :> 
the  sense  of  enacting  this  $200  million 
here  today  m  an  authorization  bill  when 
it  does  not  mean  anything? 

Mr  DOWNING  Is  it  the  gentleman  .^ 
point  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  not  consider  any  amount  more  tha:i 
^119  8  million? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  pen- 
tlcman  .should  know  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  the  House  and  of  tiie 
Senate  cannot  consider  any  amoun! 
higher  than  that  for  ship  construction 
Mr  DOWNING  If  the  authorization 
bill  IS  $200  million  will  not  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  honor  that  figure? 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  understand  that  if  the 
other  body  sustains  Its  Appropriations 
Committee  In  the  amount  of  $119.8  mil- 
lion, since  points  of  order  were  made 
against  the  bill  here  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  question  before  the  con- 
ference committee  becomes  either  $119.8 
million  tops  or  down  to  nothing,  with 
reference  to  how  much  will  be  recom- 
mended to  be  appropriated.  And.  Is  It  not 
the  fact  that  this  unfortunate  situation 
was  brought  about  by  the  gentleman's 
committee  because  previously  we  had 
open-end  appropriations  under  the  1936 
Merchant  Mailne  Act?  Is  not  that  the 
fact? 

Mr.  DOWNING,  No.  as  I  understand 
It,  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
^Ial•ine  and  Fisheries  submitted  a  re- 
cjucst  for  an  authorization  of  $237  mll- 
l.on  and  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the 
t(  ntleman  from  New  York,  by  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  money  recom- 
mended an  amount  above  the  authori- 
7.ition, 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh.  no. 
We  do  not  as  yet  have  an  authorization. 
We  do  not  have  any  authorization  as 
yet  at  all.  We  will  not  have  an  authori- 
Mtion  until  the  pending  bill  is  enacted 
into  law  when  signed  by  the  President; 
i.>  i,ot  that  the  fact? 
Mr.  DO'WNING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  So,  there 
vk  as  not  any  authorization,  and  for  that 
i.^ason  points  of  order  were  made  against 
tiie  recommendation  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  which  resulted 
in  the  House  failing  to  appropriate  any 
money  at  all  for  ship  construction  which 
1>  .so  urgently  needed  In  our  merchant 
marine. 

Mr,  DOWNING.  I  am  in  full  accord 
with  the  gentleman's  point  of  view  and 
his  statement. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  knows  why  it  is 
t:iat  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
criticizing  the  action  which  was  taken 
which  did  away  with  the  open  end  ap- 
propriation authorization  for  maritime 
.snip  construction. 

Mr.  DOWNING,  The  gentleman  did 
not  agree  with  that  when  we  enacted  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  going  to  find  out  with- 
in the  next  week  or  weeks  that  there 
will  arise  a  situation  where  the  House 
conferees  on  the  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, and  so  forth  appropriations  bill 
will  be  confronted  with  having  to  ar- 
u\e  at  an  amount  for  ship  construc- 
t.on  not  greater  than  $119,8  million. 

Mr  DOWNING.  If  that  is  all  that  is 
appropriated  it  is  going  to  be  harmful  to 
the  merchant  marine. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Of  cour.se. 
That  is  exactly  the  point  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  been  trying  to 
make  for  the  past  year  with  the  great 
House  Comnuttee  on  Merchant  msirine 
and  FLsheries. 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Is  that  the  wish  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  It 
be  i- 119  million? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No.  I  wish 
it  could  be  S245  million.  The  gentleman 
ouiiht  to  understand  that. 


Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man is  sincere. 

Mr.  MAIIiJARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California, 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  certainly 
do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  believe  he  has 
proven  that  over  and  over  again.  But 
may  I  say  that  the  committee  hopes  with 
the  new  administration  coming  in  in 
January  that  this  authorization  will  not 
be  a  matter  of  futility  and  that  we  can 
get  additional  ftmds  through  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
ftuther  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S     1166, 

NATURAL  GAS  PIPELINE  SAFETY 

ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(S.  1166)  to  autliorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


CONFERENCB    REPORT     (H.    REI'T     NO.    1795) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  1166) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  prescribe  safety  standards  for  the  trans- 
portation of  natural  and  other  gas  by  pipe- 
line, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Hotise  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Nnturnl 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968' 

'DEFINITIONS 

•  Sec.  2.  As  u.sed  in  this  Act^ 

"(1)  'Person'  means  any  individua'..  firm. 
Joint  venture,  partnership,  corporation,  as- 
sociation, State,  municipality,  cooperative  as- 
sociation, or  Joint  Etock  iissotiaiion.  and 
Includes  any  trustee,  receiver,  cussignee,  or 
personal  representative  Uiereor; 

"(2)  'Gas'  means  natural  gas,  flammable 
gas.  or  gas  which  Is  toxic  or  corrosive; 

"(3)  "Transportation  of  gas'  means  the 
gathering,  transmission  or  distribution  of  gas 
by  plpcUne  or  its  storage  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state  or   foreign    commerce;    c.\cept   that   it 


shall  not  Include  the  gathering  of  gaa  in 
those  rural  locations  which  lie  outside  the 
llmlU  of  any  Incorporated  or  unincorporated 
city,  town,  vlUage,  or  any  other  designated 
residential  or  commercial  area  such  as  a  sub- 
divislon.  a  business  or  shopping  center,  a 
community  development,  or  any  similar 
jxjpulated  area  which  the  Secretary  may  de- 
fine as  a  nonrural  area; 

"1 4)  'Pipeline  facilities'  Includes,  without 
limlt.-itlon,  new  and  existing  pipe  rights-of- 
way  and  any  equipment  facility,  or  building 
used  In  the  transp>ortatlon  of  g.os  or  the 
treatment  of  gas  during  the  course  of  trans- 
poruitlon  but  'rlphts-of-way'  as  used  in  this 
.'Vet  does  not  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  the  location  or  routing  of  any  pipe- 
line fiiciUtv: 

•■(5)  'State'  Includes  c.ich  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Com- 
monwealth ot  Puerto  Rico; 

"(6)  'Municipality'  means  a  city,  county,  or 
any  other  political  EUbdl\islon  of  a  SUte; 

'  (7)  'National  organization  of  State  com- 
missions' means  the  national  organization  of 
the  State  commissions  referred  to  in  part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act; 

■■(8)  'Interstate  transmission  fitcllitles' 
means  pipeline  facilities  used  in  the  trans- 
poruuion  of  gas  which  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion under  the  Natural  Gaa  Act:  and 

"(9)  'Secretary'  means  the  Secretary  of 
Tr.Tnsportatlon. 

"STANDAJiDS     EST,\BLISHED 

•  .Sec.  3.  I  a)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  enactment 
of    this   Act,   the   Secretary   shall,   by   order, 
adopt   as   Interim   minimum   Federal   safety 
standards    for    pipeline    facilities    and    the 
transportation  ol  gas  in  each  State  the  State 
standards  regulating  pipeline  facilities  and 
the  transportation  of  gas  within  such  state 
on   the   date  of  enactment  of    this   Act.   In 
any  State  in  which  no  such  standards  are  in 
effect,  the  SecreUiry  shall,  by  order,  establish 
interim  Federal  safety  standards  lor  pipeline 
f.LCilities  and  the   transporuitlon  ct   gas  in 
such  State  which  shall  be  such  suindards  as 
are  common  to  a  majority  of  Stales  having 
safety  standards  for  the  transporUitiou  of  gas 
and  pipeline  facillUes  on  such  date.  Interim 
standards     shall     remain     in     etfect     until 
amended  or  revolted  pursuant  to  this  section. 
Any  State  agency  may  adopt  such  additional 
or  more  stringent  standards  for  pipeline  fa- 
cilities and  the  transportation  of  gas  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission   under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  as 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  Federal  min- 
imum stendards,  but  may  not  adopt  or  con- 
tinue  in   force   after  the   Interim  standards 
provided  for  above  become  eSecUve  any  such 
standards  applicable  to  interstate  transmis- 
sion facilities. 

■■(b)  Not  later  than  twenty-four  months 
after  the  enactment  ol  this  Act.  and  Irom 
tune  to  lime  thereafter,  the  Secret;iry  Fhall, 
by  order,  establish  minimum  Federal  fatety 
standards  lor  the  transportation  of  gas  and 
pipeline  facilities.  Such  standards  may  ap- 
ply to  the  design.  Installation,  inspection, 
testing,  construction,  extension,  tperntion. 
replacement,  and  maintenance  of  pipeline 
facmties.  Standards  aRecting  the  design,  in- 
stallation, construction.  Initial  iiiEpeclion, 
and  initial  testing  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
pipeline  facilities  in  existence  on  the  date 
such  standards  are  adopted  Whenever  the 
Secretary  shall  find  a  particular  facility  to 
be  hazardous  to  life  or  property,  he  shaU  be 
empowered  to  require  the  person  operating 
such  lacilitv  to  take  such  steps  necessary  to 
remove  such  hazards.  Such  Federal  safety 
stand.\rds  shall  be  practicable  and  designed 
to  meet  the  need  for  pipeline  safety.  In  pre- 
scribing such  standards,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider — ■ 

"(1)     relevant     pvailable     pipeline     safety 
data; 

•  ,'Ji    v.he;her   such   standards   are   appro- 
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prlate    for    the    particular    typ«    of    pipeline 
transportation 

(31    the   reasonableness   of   uny    propoaed 
standards,    und 

■•(4i  the  extent  to  which  such  standards 
will  contribute  to  public  safety 
Any  State  rtgency  may  adopt  such  addUlon.il 
or  more  stringent  standards  for  pipeline  la- 
clUtles  and  the  transportation  ol  gas  not 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  under  the  Natural  Qas 
Act  as  rire  not  incompatible  with  the  Federal 
minimum  standards  but  may  not  ndopt  or 
continue  m  force  aiter  the  minimum  Fed- 
eral salety  standards  referred  to  -.n  this  sub- 
section become  effective  uny  such  -itandards 
applicable  to  interstate  transmission  facili- 
ties 

(Ci  Any  standards  prescribed  under  this 
section,  and  amendments  thereto  shall  be- 
come effective  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
issuance  of  such  standards  unless  the  Sec- 
retary, for  good  cause  recited,  determines  :in 
earlier  or  later  effective  date  is  required  as  a 
result  of  the  perlotl  reasonably  necessary  for 
compliance 

•■(ti>  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
€hftpfce#o  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
.shall  apply  to  all  orders  establishing  amend- 
ing, revoking  or  waiving  compliance  with, 
any  standard  established  under  this  Act 
The  Secretary  shall  afford  interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in  the 
establishment  of  such  safety  standards 
through  .submission  of  written  data,  views, 
or  argtiments  with  opportunity  to  present 
oral  testimony  and  argument 

"(ei    Upon  application  by  any   person  cn- 
K'aged  in  the  transportation  of  has  or  the  op- 
eration  of    pipeline    facilities,    the   Secretary 
may.  alter  notice  and  opportunity  lor  hear- 
ing and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
to  such  extent  as  he  deems  appropriate   waive 
in    whole    or    in    part    compliance    with    any 
standard  established  under  this  Act   if  he  de- 
termines  that   a   waiver   or   compliance  with 
such   standard   is   not   inconsistent   with   gas 
pipeline  salety    The  Secretary  shall  state  his 
reasons  :or  any  such  waiver    A  State  agency, 
with    respect    to   which    there    is    in   effect   a 
certification  pursuant  to  section  Siai    or  an 
agreement    pursuant    to    section    5(b).    may 
waive  compliance  with  a  salety  standard  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Secretary    provided 
such  State  agency  gives  the  Secretary  written 
notice  at  least  sixty  days  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  waiver  If.  before  the  effective 
date  of   a  waiver    to   be  granted   by   a  State 
agency,    the  Secretary   objects   In   writing   to 
the  granting  of  the  waiver,  any  State  agency 
action    granting    the    waiver   will    be   stayed. 
After  notifying  such  State  agency  of  his  ob- 
jection, the  Secretary  shall  afford  such  agency 
a  prompt  opportunity  to  present  u^  request 
for  waiver,  with  opportunity  for  hearing   and 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  finally  whether 
the  requested  waiver  may  be  tjranted 

••technical     I'IPELINE    SAFETY     STANDARDS 
COMMITTEE 

■Sec  4  lai  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  Technical  Pipeline  Salety  Standards  Com- 
mittee The  Committee  shall  be  app<jlnted  by 
the  Sei-retary  after  consultation  with  public 
and  private  agencies  concerned  with  the  tech- 
nical .ispeci  I  if  'he  uansportalion  of  gas  or 
the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities,  and  shall 
be  composed  of  fifteen  members  each  of  whom 
shall  be  experienced  in  the  salety  regulation 
of  the  transportation  of  gas  and  of  pipeline 
facilities  or  technically  qualified  by  training 
and  experience  in  one  or  more  fields  ol  engi- 
neering applied  in  the  transportation  of  gas 
or  the  operation  of  pipeline  facilities  to 
evaluate  gas  pipeline  salety  standards,  as  fol- 
lows 

•■(li  Five  members  shall  be  selected  from 
governmental  agencies,  including  State  and 
Federal  rrovernments.  two  ol  whc>ni.  alter 
consultation  *lth  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional <.rganlZi»tlon  of  Stale  lomnUsslunB. 
shall  be  Stale  cuirnuseioners. 


1 2)  Four  members  shall  be  selected  from 
the  natural  ^as  industry  after  consultation 
with  indnstrv  represenUitlves,  not  less  than 
three  of  whom  shall  tje  >  urrently  engaged  in 
the  acir.e  operation  of  natural  gas  pipelines; 
and 

1 3)  Six   members   shall    be  selected   from 

the  general  publlc 

ib>  rhe  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  all  proposed  standiirds  and 
iimendments  to  such  sUindards  and  afford 
such  Committee  ii  reasonable  opportunity, 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  unless  extended 
by  the  Secretary,  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
technical  feasibility,  reasonableness,  and 
practicability  of  each  such  proposal  Each 
report  by  the  Committee,  including  any 
minority  views,  shall  be  published  by  the 
Secretary  and  form  a  part  of  the  j-rcK-eed- 
mgs  for  the  promulgation  of  standards  In 
the  event  that  the  Secretary  rejects  the  con- 
clusions of  the  majority  of  the  Committee, 
be  shall  not  be  bound  by  such  conclusions 
but  shall  publish  hUs  reasons  lor  rejection 
thereof  The  Committee  may  propose  safety 
standards  lor  pipeline  facilities  and  the 
transportation  of  gas  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  consideration  All  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  shall  be  recorded  and  the  record 
of  each  such  proceeding  shall  be  available 
for  public  Inspection. 

■  (CI  Members  of  the  Committee  other 
than  Federal  employees  may  be  compen- 
sated at  a  rate  to  be  !ixe<l  by  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  i  including  travel 
tlmei  when  engaged  in  the  actual  duties  or 
the  Committee  All  members,  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  place*  of  busi- 
ness, mav  be  allowed  travel  expenses  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code  lor  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently  Payments 
under  this  section  shall  not  render  members 
of  the  Committee  employees  or  officials  of 
the  United  States  for  any  purpose 

■STATE    CEHTinCATIONS    AND    AGREEMENTS 

Sec    5    .ai  Except  lor  the  fourth  .-entencc 
of    section   ■^^b).   section    I2(bi,    and    except 
as    ..iherwise    provided    In    this    .section,    tbe 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  pipe- 
line facilities  and   the   transportation  of   gas 
(not  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Power   Comnusslon    under    the    Natural 
Ctas    Act)    within    a    SUile    when    the    safety 
-U.indard3  and   practices   applicable   to   same 
are  regulated  by  a  State  agency  (including  a 
municipality)     which    submits    to    the    Sec- 
retary   an    annual     certification     xJ\at    such 
State  agency   ( 1 1    has  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over   the   safety   standards   and    practieee   of 
such  pipeline  facilities  and  transportation  of 
gas:     i2i     has    adopted    each    Federal    .safety 
standard   applicable   to   such   pipeline   facili- 
ties   and    transportation    of    gas    established 
under  this  Act  as  of  the  date  of  the  certifi- 
cation;  (3)   :s  enforcing  each  such  standard; 
and   (4)    has  the  authority  to  require  record 
maintenance,  reporting,  and  inspection  sub- 
stantially   the   same   as   are    provided    under 
section  12  and  the  filing  for  approval  c  f  plans 
of  inspection  and  maintenance  described  in 
section    11;    and    that   the   law   of    the   State 
makes  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
safety  standards  of  such  State  agency  by  way 
ol    injunctive  and   monetary   sanctions   sub- 
stantially  the   same   as   are   provided    under 
sections  9  and  10.  except  that  a  State  agency 
may    file   a   certification    under   this   subsec- 
tion  without   regard   to   the   requirement    of 
injunctive    and    moneury    sanctions    under 
State    law    for    a    period    not    to    exceed    two 
years  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
Each  annual  certification  shall  include  a  re- 
port, in  such  form  as  the  Secrewry  may  by 
regulation  provide,  showing  m  name  and  ad- 
dress of   each    person   subject    to   the  safety 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  agency,   ill)  all  acci- 
dents or  incidents  reported  during  the  preced- 
ing twelve  months  by  each  such  person   in- 
volving personal  Injury  requiring  hospitali- 


zation fatality,  or  property  damage  exceeding 
»1  000   together  with  a  sununary  of  the  st.it,. 
agency  s  Investigation  at  to  the  cause  and  nr- 
cumstances  surrounding  such  accident  or  in- 
cident,  dill   the  record  maintenance    ropor'- 
ing.   and   inspection   practiced   by    the  St.it.' 
agency  to  enforce  compliance  with  such  Fed- 
eral safety  standards,  including  a  detail  of  t*..- 
number  of  inspections  made  of  pipeline  :  i- 
.  limes  by  the  Slate  agency  during  the  [.re- 
.  eding   twelve  months;    and    (Iv)    such  otli.r 
information    as    the    Secretary    may    require 
The   report    included   with   the    lirst   aiinu  ,i 
certification  need  not  show  information  uu- 
avallable    at    that    time     If   after   receipt      ! 
•  innual    certification     the    Secretary    deter- 
mines   Ihiit    the   State    agency    Is    not    s.it;s- 
factorily  enforcing  compliance  with  Feder.il 
safety  standards,  he  may.  on  reasonable  i:c,. 
tice  lind  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  reject 
the  lertirtcaiioii  or  take  such  other  action  .is 
he  deems  appropriate  to  achieve  adequate  c:.- 
iurccment  including  the  assertion  of  Feder.il 
jurisdiction    When   such   notice   is   given    i  v 
the  Secretary,   the  burden  of  proof  sh.^U   We 
upon    the   State   agency    t»)   show    that   li    .:, 
satisfactorily  enforcing  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral s.ifety  swndards 

■(b)  With  respect  to  any  pipeline  l.icilltics 
and  transportation  of  pas  (not  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission under  the  Natural  G.is  Act)  lor 
which  the  Secretary  does  not  receive  an  an- 
nual certification  under  subsection  la)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  by 
agreement  with  a  State  agency  iincUidinR 
a  municipalitv)  to  authorize  such  agency 
to  assume  responsibility  for.  and  carry  out 
on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  as  It  relates  to 
pipeline  t.icilities  and  the  transportation  of 
gas  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  under  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Act   the   necessary  actions   to — 

■■(11  establish  an  adequate  program  lor 
recora  maintenance  reporting,  and  inspec- 
tion designed  to  assist  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral  safety  suuidards; 

■■(2)  establish  procedures  lor  approval  of 
plans  r.i  inspection  and  mainteniuice  sub- 
stantially the  same  ;ls  are  required  under 
section   11; 

■  (}i  implement  a  compliance  program 
acceptable  to  the  Secretary  including  pro- 
vision lor  inspection  of  pipeUne  facilities 
used  in  such   transportiition  of  pas:   and 

■■(4 1  cooperate  fully  in  a  system  of  Fed- 
eral monitoring  of  such  compliance  proer.im 
.ind  reporting  under  regulations  prescribed 
by    the   Secretary 

.Miy  agreement  executed  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  require  the  State  agency 
promptly  to  noufy  the  Secretary  of  any  vio- 
l.itiun  or  i>robable  violation  of  a  Federal 
salety  standard  which  it  discovers  as  a  re- 
sult of   Its  program 

'■(c)  (li  Upon  an  application  submitted 
not  later  than  September  30  In  any  calendar 
ve.ir  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  out 
uf  funds  appropnated  pursuant  to  section  '.5 
up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  persuii- 
nel  equipment,  and  activities  of  a  State  aizeii- 
,  y  reasonably  required  to  carry  out  a  s.iit^y 
program  under  a  certification  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  an  agreement  under  subsection 
(bl  of  this  section  during  the  following  cil- 
endar  vear  No  such  payment  may  be  made 
unless  the  Stale  agency  making  application 
under  this  subsection  gives  .assurances  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Secretiiry  that  the  State  agen- 
cy will  provide  the  remaining  cost  of  such 
a  salety  program  and  that  the  aggreiiate  ex- 
penditures of  funds  of  the  State,  exclusive  ^■i 
Feoeral  K-rants.  lor  gas  salety  programs  wiil 
be  maintained  at  a  level  which  does  not  liU 
below  the  average  level  of  such  expenditures 
for  the  l.isl  two  fiscal  years  preceding  the  d.i;e 
of  enactment  of  this  section. 

■•(2)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  insuiUments.  in  advance  or  by  «.iy 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjusi- 
ments  on  account  of  overpayments  and  vni- 
derpayments. 
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•  (3)  The  Secretary  may,  by  reguUUon, 
nrovlde  for  the  form  and  manner  of  filing 
.' ;  applications  under  this  section,  and  for 
''a^ti  reporting  and  fiscal  procedures  as  he 
.leems    necessary    to   assure    the   proper    ac- 

■  iintlng  for  Federal  funds. 

(di      A    certlHcatlon    which    Is    in    effect 

..uder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 

:>ply  with  respect  to  any  new  or  amended 

h.-deral  safety  standard  for  pipeline  faclll- 

•  es  or  the  transportailon  of  gas.  not  subject 

■  ,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power 
(.  .nimlssion  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  es- 

■  ibllshed  pursuant  to  this  Act  after  the  date 
:  such  certification.  The  provisions  of  this 

\c:  shall  apply  to  any  such  new  or  amended 
federal  safety  standard  until  the  State 
agency  has  adopted  such  standard  and  has 
Mibmltted  an  appropriate  certification  In  ac- 
r  irdance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
lai  of  this  section. 

le)  Any  agreement  under  this  section 
may  be  terminated  by  the  Secretary  if,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  he 
finds  that  the  State  agency  has  failed  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  such  agree- 
ment. Such  finding  and  termination  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall 
become  effective  no  sooner  than  fifteen  days 
aiter  the  date  of  publication. 

•■JUDICIAL    REVIEW    OF    ORDERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  or  will  be 
adversely  affected  or  aggrieved  by  any  order 
Lssued  under  this  Act  may  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  order  Is  Issued 
tile  a  petition  for  a  judicial  review  with  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict Of  Columbia  or  for  the  circuit  wherein 
such  petitioner  Is  located  or  has  his  principal 
place  of  business.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose. 

I  bl  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  in  subsection  la),  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as 
provided  in  such  chapter. 

■(C)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirm- 
ing or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
.such  order  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certlfl- 
c.ition  as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28 
of  'he  United  States  Code 

■(d)  Any  action  instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 

■  (ei  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In  sub- 
stitution for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law. 

COOPERATION  WITH  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMIS- 
SION AND  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  the  establishment  of  a 
.standard  or  action  upon  application  for 
waiver  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
would  aff'ect  continuity  of  any  gas  services, 
t.ie  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and  advise 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  or  State  com- 
mission having  Jurisdiction  over  the  affected 
pipeline  facility  before  establishing  the 
b'v.mdard  or  acting  on  the  waiver  application 
■ind  shall  defer  the  effective  date  until  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  or  any  such  com- 
mission h.^s  had  rcisonable  opportunity  to 
srant  the  authorizations  it  deems  necessary. 
In  any  proceedings  under  section  7  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  ( 15  U.SC.  717f )  for  au- 
'.hority  to  establish,  construct,  operate,  or 
estend  a  pas  pipeline  which  is  or  will  be 
-ubject  to  Federal  or  other  applicable  safety 
■  indards.  any  applicant  shall  certify  that  It 
Will  design,  install.  Inspect,  test,  construct, 
"perate.  replace,  and  maintain  the  pipeline 
I  icilities  in  accordance  with  Federal  and 
other  iipplicable  safety  standards  and  plans 
f'jr  maintenance  and  Inspection.  Such  certifi- 


cation shall  b«  binding  and  conclusive  upon 
the  Commlssloil  unless  the  relevant  enforce- 
ment agency  has  timely  advised  the  Com- 
mission in  writing  that  the  applicant  has 
violated  safety  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

"COMPLIANCE 

•Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  person  who  engages  In 
the  transportation  of  gas  or  who  owns  or 
operates  pipeline  facilities  shall — 

"(1)  at  all  times  after  the  date  any  ap- 
plicable safety  standard  established  under 
this  Act  takes  effect  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  standard:  and 

"(2)  file  and  comply  with  a  plan  of  in- 
spection and  maintenance  required  by  sec- 
tion 11:  and 

•■(3)  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  rec- 
ords, and  make  reports  or  provide  informa- 
tion: and  permit  entry  or  inspection,  as 
required  under  section  12. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
common  law  or  statutory  tort  liability  of  any 
person. 

•'Crvn-    PENALTY 

■Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  section  8(a).  or  any  regulation 
Issued  under  this  Act.  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  for  each 
such  violation  for  each  day  that  such  viola- 
tion persists,  except  that  the  maximum  civil 
penalty  shall  not  exceed  $200,000  for  any  re- 
lated series  of  violations:  Provided.  That  for 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  such  civil  penalties  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  pipeline  facilities  existing  on 
such  date  of  enactment. 

"(b)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  be  com- 
promised by  the  Secretary.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  In  compromise,  the  appropriate- 
ness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  person  charged,  the  gravity  of 
the  violation,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  per- 
son charged  In  attempting  to  achieve  com- 
pliance, after  notification  of  a  violation,  shall 
be  considered.  The  amount  of  such  penalty, 
when  finally  determined,  or  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  compromise,  may  be  deducted 
from  any  sums  owing  b^  the  United  States 
to  the  person  charged  or  may  be  recovered 
in  a  civil  action  In  the  Unlt-ed  States  dis- 
trict courts. 

"INJUNCTION    AND    JURISDICTION 

■Sec.  10.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain 
violations  of  this  Act  (including  the  restraint 
of  transportation  of  gas  or  the  operation  of 
a  pipeline  facility)  or  to  enforce  standards 
established  hereunder  upon  petition  by  the 
appropriate  United  States  attorney  or  the 
Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  notice  to  any  person  against  whom 
an  action  for  injunctive  relief  is  contem- 
plated and  afford  him  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views,  and.  except  in  the  case 
of  a  knowing  and  willful  violation,  shall  af- 
ford him  reasonable  opportunity  to  achieve 
compliance.  However,  the  failure  to  give  such 
notice  and  afford  such  opportunity  shall  not 
preclude  the  granting  of  appropriate  relief. 

■■(b)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  injunction  or  re- 
straining order  issued  under  this  section, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or. 
upon  demand  of  the  accused,  by  a  Jury  Such 
trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  and  procedure  applicable  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  t!ie  provisions 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  ol  Crim- 
inal Procedure. 

'•(c)  Actions  under  subsection  lai  ol  this 
section  and  section  9  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction  con- 
stituting the  violation   occurred,   or  in   the 


district  wherein  the  defendant  Is  found  or  la 
an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and 
proce.  in  such  c.^ses  may  be  served  In  any 
other  district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an 
inhabitant  or  transacts  business  or  wherever 
the  defendant  may  be  found. 

■■(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion la)  of  this  section  and  section  9.  sub- 
penas  for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  at- 
tend a  United  States  district  court  may  run 
into  any  other  district. 

•  inspection    AND    MAINTENANCE    PLANS 

Sec.  11    Each  person  who  engages  in  the 
I  ransportatlon  of  gas  or  who  owns  or  operates 
pipeline  facilities  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  shall  file  with  the  Sec- 
retary or,  where  a  certification  or  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  section  5  is  in  effect,  with 
the  State  agency,  a  plan  for  m.-spectlon  and 
maintenance   of   each  such   pipeline   facility 
owned  or  operated  by  such  person,  and  any 
changes   In  such   plan,   in   accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  ap- 
propriate State  agency.  The  Secretary  may. 
by  regulation,  also  require  persons  who  en- 
gage in  the  transportation  of  gas  or  who  own 
or  operate  pipeline  facilities  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  to  file  such  plans  for 
approval.   If   at   any   time   the  agency   with 
responsibility  for  enforcement  of  compliance 
vylth  the  standards  established  under  this  Act 
finds  that  such  plan  Is  inadequate  to  achieve 
safe  operation,  such  agency  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  require  such 
plan  X.O  be  revised.  The  plan  required  by  the 
agency  shall  be  practicable  and  designed  to 
meet  the  need  for  pipeline  safety.  In  deter- 
mining the  adequacy  of  any  such  plan,  such 
agencv  shall  consider — 

"(1)     relevant    available    pipeline    safety 

data; 

■■(2)  whether  the  plan  Is  appropriate  for 
the  particular  type  of  pipeline  transporta- 
tion: 

•■(31    the  reasonableness  of  the  plan:  and 
•■(4)    the  extent  to  which  such  plan  will 
contribute  to  public  safety. 

RECORDS.    REPORTS,    AND    INSPECTION    FOR    COM- 
PLIANCE 

Sec.  12  (a)  Each  person  who  engages  In 
the  transportation  of  gas  or  who  owns  or  op- 
erates pipeline  facilities  shall  establish  and 
maintain  such  records,  make  such  reports, 
and  provide  such  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  enable  him  to 
determine  whether  such  person  has  acted  or 
is  acting  in  compliance  with  this  Act  and  the 
standards  established  under  this  Act.  Each 
such  person  shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, pennit  such  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
to  inspect  books,  papers,  records,  and  docu- 
ments relevant  to  determining  whether  such 
person  has  acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance 
with  this  Act  and  the  standards  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

■•(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  monitoring  of  State  enforcement 
practices  and  such  other  inspection  and  in- 
vestigation as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  the  standards  established  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  He  shall  furnish  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral any  information  obtained  indicating 
noncompliance  with  such  standards  for  ap- 
propriate action.  For  purposes  of  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  officers,  employees,  or  agents,  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting 
appropriate  credentials  to  the  individual  in 
charge,  are  authorized  (11  to  enter  upon,  at 
reasonable  times,  pipeline  facilities,  and  i2) 
to  inspect,  at  re.'ison.ible  times  and  within 
rca-'ionable  limits  and  in  a  reason.ible  man- 
ner, sucli  l.iCllilics,  Each  .-uch  inspection 
shall  be  coaimencpd  and  compleied  with  rea- 
sonable promptness. 

■■(C)  Accident  reports  made  by  any  olhcer. 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Department  ol 
Transportation  shall  be  available  for  use  lu 
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any  cml.  criminal  or  other  Jufllclal  pro- 
retdlng  arising  out  of  such  accident  Any 
such  offlcer  employee  r.r  utfent  may  be  re- 
quired to  testify  l:i  such  proceedings  as  to 
the  facts  developed  !n  such  investigations. 
Any  such  report  shall  be  mode  available  to 
the  public  in  a  manner  which  need  not 
idenufy  individuals  All  reports  en  research 
projects  demonstration  projects  and  other 
related  activities  shall  be  public  information. 
••(dl  All  information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  rep- 
resentative pursuant  to  sut)secUon  lai,  ib>. 
or  (CI  which  luformalion  lontain.s  or  relates 
to  a  trade  secret  referred  '.o  :n  section  1&05 
of  title  18  of  the  L'ruted  rftatea  Cide  thall 
t)«  considered  contldenual  for  the  purpose 
of  thit  secuon.  except  that  such  information 
may  t>«  dlscloeed  to  other  officers  "r  em- 
ployees concerned  with  carrying  <rut  ails  Act 
or  when  relevant  in  any  prcxeedlng  under 
this  Act.  Nothing  m  this  .section  .shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  mrormation  by 
the  Secretary  ur  any  otili-er  employee,  or 
•igenv  under  tds  control,  from  the  duly  au- 
thori.ied   committees    of    the    Congress. 

'  *D  M I N  ISm  ^ TIO.N 

■sec  13  ■  :o  Tlic  Secretary  5h.Tll  -onduct 
research,  testing,  development  and  training 
necessary  'o  carry  out  the  pn^v unions  of  this 
Act  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  'o  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  contract,  or 
by  grants  to  Individuals.  States,  and  non- 
pront  institutions 

■lb)  Upon  request  the  Secretary  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  Federal  FViwer  Commission  any 
information  he  :ias  (  oncerning  the  safety  of 
any  matpn.i!j  .  perntlons  devices,  or  proc- 
esses relating  to  ;he  transportation  of  ga»  or 
the  operation  of   pipeline  facilities 

(Ci  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  advise, 
assist.  .Jid  cooperate  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments .iiid  .igencies  .aid  St,ue  and  other 
interested  public  iUid  private  figencies  and 
persona.  In  the  plaiuiing  and  development  of 
ill  Federal  safety  suvndards.  .ind  iJ  i  meth- 
ods for  inspecting  and  tesung  to  determine 
compliaui  e  with  Federal  safety  ti^nd-irds 

\NNfAt.    REPORT 

"Sec  14  i.i)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  President  for  irnnsmlttal 
to  the  congress  on  M.irch  17  of  each  year 
a  comprehensive  report  in  the  administra- 
tion of  llus  Act  for  the  preceding  calendar 
ye.ir    Such  rewrt  shall   include — 

■  il)  a  thorouch  compilation  of  the  acci- 
dents and  casualties  ix-curnng  in  such  year 
with  a  statement  f  cause  whenever  investi- 
gated and  determined  by  the  National 
TraiispQrt.it:oa   Safety    Bo.ird; 

••|2)  a  '.l3t  of  Federal  gas  pipeline  safety 
.-tandards  est.iblished  or  m  effect  in  such 
year  with  identification  of  standards  newly 
established   during   such   year; 

•■(3)  a  summary  of  the  reasons  fir  each 
waiver  granted  under  section  3ie»  during 
such   year: 

(4i  an  evaluation  of  the  degree  of  ob- 
servance of  applicable  safety  stand.ortla  for 
the  transportation  of  gas  .ind  pipeline  facul- 
ties including  a  list  of  enforcement  actions, 
and  cornprornLses  of  alleged  vlolaUons  by 
location   and   company    name: 

(5)  a  summary  of  outsunding  problems 
confronting  the  administration  of  this  Act 
in   order  of   priority: 

"  I  6  I  .m  analysis  and  evaluation  of  research 
activities,  including  the  p<jiicy  Implications 
'hereof.  coniLleled  as  a  result  of  Ciovernment 
and  private  sponsorship  and  technological 
pri.<gre68  for  safety  achieved  during  such 
vear; 

"1 7)  a  list,  with  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Issues,  of  completed  or  pending  Judicial  ac- 
tions  under  the  .\ct: 

■■(81    'b.e  extent   to  which  technical  infor- 
mation   was    disseminated    to    the    scientific 
community  and  coasiuiier-orlented  Informa- 
tion was  made  available  to  the  public. 
■•(9)    a  compilation  of — 


(Ai  certmcatlons  tiled  by  State  agencie.s 
iliuludlng  munlcipalltlesi  under  section  5 
(  a  1  which  were  In  effect  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year,  and 

■  I  B)  certifications  filed  under  section  5(a) 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Secretary  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  together  with  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  for  each  such  rejec- 
tion; iind 

ilOi    a  compil.itlon  of  — 

■  1  .M  agreements  entered  into  with  State 
.Igencies  (including  municipalities  i  under 
section  Sib  I  which  were  in  effect  during  the 
preceding  calend  ir  year   .ind 

iBi  .igrpfnienu  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 5ibl  which  were  terminated  by  the  Sec- 
retary during  the  preceding  calendar  year, 
together  with  a  summary  of  the  reasons  for 
each  such  termination 

■(bi  The  report  required  by  subsection 
lai  staall  contain  such  recommendations  for 
.iddiiional  leglsl.it.on  as  the  Secrcuiry  deems 
necessary  to  promote  cooperation  among  the 
several  States  In  the  improvement  of  gas 
pipeline  safety  and  to  strengthen  the  na- 
uonal  gas  pipeline  safety  program. 

"APPROPBIATIONS    .MJTHORIZED 

"Stc  15  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  .^ct  over  a  period  of 
three  fiscal  years,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
rear  ending  June  30  1969,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  10.  1069.  not  to 
exceed  « 3. 000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  not  to  exceed  S4  000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30    1971  " 

And  the  House  .igree  to  the  same 
Hari  ET  O  Staggers. 

I.    KBE.RT     H      NtACDONAI.D, 

Horace  Ft   Kornecat 
I  losriL  Van  DEERi.rN 
William   L    Spri.nc.er. 
James  T   Hroyhili.. 
James  Harvey 
ManaQt-r^  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Warren  O    Mag.nuson, 
John  O   Pastore. 
Mike  Monroney. 
Vance  H.artke, 
NoRRis  Cotton, 
Thruston  B    Morton. 
Managi-rs  on  t'lc  Part  of  the  Senate 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  "f  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  Uie 
House  to  the  bill  iS.  1166)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transp>ortatlon  to  i.rescnbe 
safety  standards  for  the  transporUiUon  oif 
natural  and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  .-xgreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accomp.uiying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  ot 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  Senate 
disiigreed    to   the   House   .imendment 

In  Ijjge  part  the  provisions  cl  the  Senate 
bia  and  the  House  substitute  amendment 
were  the  same  or  simioir.  but  tnere  \*ero 
some   rather   imporuuit   diUerences 

The  committee  ol  conierence  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  tt\m\  its  disagree- 
ment from  the  amendment  c>f  tiie  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill,  with  an  amendment 
which  IS  a  substitute  lor  IxjUi  ..he  text  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment. 
The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the  sub- 
sutute  agreed  to  m  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  cleru^l  corrections,  and 
nunor   drafung   and  ciaruyuig  changes. 

section   S      IAI    PROCEDl'RES  r»JR  STATE  ENTORCE- 
MtNT  t-^F  FEDERAL  SAFETY   STANDARDS 

Section  5(a)  of  tioth  the  Senate  bill  :uid 
the  House  .amendment  provided  procedures 
for  State  Instead  of  Federal  enforcement  of 


the  Federal  safety  standard.s  upplicable  To 
gathering,  distribution,  and  local  transmis- 
sion lines  The  Senate  bill  did  this  through 
a  .Slate  written  agreemont  with  the  Secre- 
tary The  House  .-uncndment  did  this  through 
an   lUinual   St.ite  certification   to   the  Secre- 

Either  proct-dure  required  .i  SUile  agency 
U3  adopt  the  Federal  .st.indards  and  to  en- 
force them  through  tectioii  11  (plans  of  in- 
spection and  mainlen.ince)  and  section  12 
(plans  of  reporting  I 

nie  Seiiat<»  agreement  procedure  had  a 
condition  precedent  that  the  Stales  must 
have  authority  to  impose  the  sanctions  of 
section  3  (money  penalties i  and  section  '.j 
Unjuncllons).  Tlie  certification  proceduie 
under  the  House  imiendment  required  th  ; 
the  law  of  the  State  make  provision  for  ni.:.- 
etary  and  Injunctive  sanctions 

The  .siibsticite  .igrced  to  in  conference 
retains  the  .ertuicaiion  procedure  of  the 
House  .imcndnieiit  but  provides  that  there 
be  a  condition  precedent  to  State  agency  cer- 
tlficaUon.  namely,  that  the  law  <  f  the  St.ite 
make  provision  lur  Injunctive  and  inoiielary 
sanctions  ■  substantially  the  same  us  are 
provided  under  sections  ii  and  10"  Tlic  con- 
ference substitute  also  adds  a  provision  that 
a  .■state  aeency  may  t.le  a  certihcation  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirement  of  injunctl'.e 
and  monetary  sanctions  under  State  l.iw  for 
a  period  i  f  not  more  than  2  years  after  tlie 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

SrCTION  5  (il  PROCEDTJBES  FOR  REJECTION  OR 
TERMINATION  OF  STATE  t  FRTIFICATIONS  iR 
AGREEMENTS 

If.  one  the  basis  of  information  requi.-t  i 
to  be  hied  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
legislation,  lufomiation  cbtalned  by  the 
iSecretary  through  a  program  of  Feder.il 
monitoring  tinder  section  12ibl.  or  tnform.i- 
tlon  otherwise  ibtained  by  him.  the  Secn- 
tary  determined  that  a  Slate  agency  was  i.  t 
lu  compliance  with  its  agreement  or  annuai 
certification,  he  could  have  temuuated  tne 
agreement  with  the  Slate  agency  under  se.  - 
tion  5(ei  of  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  amendment  or.  under  section  Siai  vi 
the  House  amendment,  he  could  have  re- 
jected the  annual  certilication  of  the  St.ite 
agency  Inasmuch  as  under  either  subsection 
the  termination  or  the  rejection  must  le 
preceded  by  notice  and  opportunity  lor  hear- 
ing. It  would  appear  that  the  basic  adminu- 
•rati-.e  procedures  would  be  the  same. 
.15  the  administrative  procedure  provisions 
contained  in  chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  rmncl 
States  Code  would  apply  Under  either  ii  v..ii 
presumed  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
instituted  a  proceeding  requiring  the  St.re 
.igency  to  show  cause  why  Its  agrcemc:.: 
bhould  hot  be  terminated  or  Its  certificat.  :-. 
rejected. 

'nie  subsUtute  aereed  to  in  conference 
retains  the  certification  procedure  of  the 
House  amendment  but  adds  a  provision  m 
make  it  clear  that  when  the  Secretary  mcvrs 
to  reject  a  certihc-ation  the  burden  of  proJ 
Is  on  the  State  agency  U)  show  that  it  Is  la 
compliance 

SECTION    9       <ai     riVII.    lENAITIES 

Section  9(a)  ol  the  Senate  bill  provRlcd 
that  any  person  who  vicJated  any  provision 
of  secUon  8(ai.  or  any  regulation  issued 
under  this  legislation,  would  be  subject  to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  H.OOO  for  eacn 
\lc\latlon  for  each  day  it  persists,  except  that 
the  maxiinimi  penalty  could  not  exceed 
•  400. (XX)  for  any   related  series  of  violations. 

S-'^ctlon  9(a)  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quired the  .Seoreuiry  to  give  notice  to  ■■■■'.;■ 
person  the  Secretary  had  reason  to  l)elie-.e 
was  violating  any  portion  of  section  8(ai  i'- 
any  regulation  li^ued  under  this  legislatui". 
and  to  allow  such  person  a  reasonable  <  p- 
fKjrtunlty  to  achieve  compliance  before  lu.- 
poting  any  penalty  Under  the  House  amend- 
ment, tbe  penalty  was  not  more  than  J:)CO 
for  each  day  that  a  yloiatlon  perslsU,  except 
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the  maximum  penalty  could  not  exceed     modiflcatlon.  The  penalties  are  $1,000  a 


tiiat  . 

$100  000  for  any  related  series  of  violations. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
insisted  upon  the  language  of  the  Senate 
1,111  relating  to  civil  penalties.  The  managers 
on  the  part  cxf  the  House  finally  agreed  to 
include  the  Senate  language  In  the  substi- 
tute agreed  to  In  conference  with  the  modi- 
ficiiiion  that  the  maximum  penalty  cannot 
exceed  $200,000  for  any  related  series  of  vio- 
lations, and  with  the  further  modification 
that  tor  a  reascvnable  {)erl(Xl  of  lime,  not  to 
exceed  1  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  the  civil  iienalties  will  not 
be  applicable  to  pipeline  f.icllities  existing  on 
such  date  of  enivctment 

SECTION    15     APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

.-cctlon  15la)  of  the  Senate  bill  uuthoriised 
..ippropriations  t.f  .«I0,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
ve.ir  l'.)69.  $13.000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
and  $15.0000(X)  lor  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

Section  15(bi  of  the  Senate  bill  authorized 
the  Secretary  i.t  require  the  payment  to  him 
ot  11  reasonable  annual  fee  by  all  persons  en- 
g.iged  in  the  transportation  of  gas  to  help 
deiray  the  expenses  of  Federal  Insi^ection  and 
enlorcement  under  this  legislation. 

Section  15  of  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorized appropriations  of  $500,000  for  the 
flsciil  year  1969.  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
197(1    and  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conferencA 
foKows  the  provisions  ol  the  House  amend- 
ment with  one  modification;  namely,  that 
the  iiuthorizatioji  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  is 
lncreas>-d  from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000. 
Harley  O   Staggers, 

TORBERT    H      MACDONALD 

Horace  R   Kornegat. 
Lionel  Van  Dkerlin. 
Wu-LiAM  L.  Springer. 
James  T  Broyhill. 
Jamf.s  Harvey. 
.Vanager.s  on  the  Part  of  tlie  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiiai  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  considered  as 
rcaci. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  sjentle- 
man  from  West  Virginia? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Ben- 
tlcnian  from  West  Virginia  i.s  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conferees  had  two  meethiRS  on  this  bill. 
and  1  believe  that  we  came  out  with  a 
pretty  cood  bill.  Of  course,  we  had  to 
cunipromise  .'-ome,  but  basically  the  con- 
feiee.s  liave  accepted  the  House  bill  with 
several  changes  in  it. 

.Mr  Speaker,  first,  the  Senate  accepts 
the  House  procedure  as  to  certification 
by  the  States  of  their  ability  to  enforce 
tlie  Federal  standards.  However,  the  con- 
ference bill  agreed  to  by  the  House  man- 
a'icis  provides  that  the  States  must  meet 
the  Federal  sanctions  as  to  penalties. 
They  are  eivcn  2  years  to  do  this. 

Second.  Under  the  conference  agree- 
ment the  Secretary  is  given  the  power 
of  the  House  amendment  to  reject  cer- 
tifications by  the  States  if  he  thinks  the 


day  for  violation  with  a  maximum  of 
$200,000. 

Fourth.  The  House  amendment  re- 
duces the  3-year  Senate  appropriation 
authorization  of  $38  million  to  $5,500.- 
000.  The  conferees  have  apreed  to  $6.- 
500,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  ,5  minutes  to  the 
pentleman  from  North  Carolina  i  Mr. 
Broyhill!  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Noi  th  Carolina.  Mr 


gument.  It  was  for  that  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  yielded  in  my  argument 
and  I  in  turn  agreed  to  ."^ign  the  state- 
ment of  the  Managers  on  the  part  uf  the 
House. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.   KORNEGAY.   With   reference  to 

ihc    point    that     the    gentleman    from 

Michigan  raised  on  .section  9iai,  as  to 

why  il  was  ncce.ssaiy  for  the  House  con- 


Speaker,  the  House  confei-ees  have  agreed     ferees  to  recede  to  a  ixirtion  of  the  Scn- 


basically  to  the  Hou.se  po.siiion  on  .section 
5ia>  with  two  exception.s.  The  languatie 
change  is  inserted  in  the  t-talement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se 
which  explains  the  changes  tliat  were 
made  and  some  of  the  language  that  was 
adopted  in  conference 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitute  which  we 
agreed  to  in  conference  does  retain  the 
certification  proceduie  which  was 
adopted  not  only  in  the  subcommittee 
of  the  House  and  upheld  by  the  full  com- 
mittee but  also  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative.«. 

There  was  a  change  made  ihal  any 
State  which  chooses  to  use  the  certifica- 
tion procedure  would  have  to  show  that 
the  law  of  the  State  does  make  provision 
for  the  injunctive  and  monetary  .'iections 
substantially  the  same  as  we  iJiovide  in 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  bill. 

We  also  give  opportunity  for  tlie  States 
up  to  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  to  taring  the  laws 
of  their  State  up  to  the  levels  of  the  pen- 
alties and  the  provisions  of  sections  9 
and  10. 

This  is  the  change  that  was  made  in 
this  particular  section. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  pentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Harvey  I.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
.say  just  one  word  about  a  change  that 
was  made  in  .section  9  of  the  bill  relative 
to  penalties. 

When  this  matter  fii-si  came  up  in  the 
House  we  had  a  totally  dlffeient  .-^ection 
on  penalties  and  an  amendment  was 
oCfered  to  substitute  the  Senate  bill  at 
that  time  and  the  House  rejected  it. 

Yet  the  conference  committee  ha.s  .si^en 
fit  to  yield  on  that  position  and  go  back 
to  the  Senate  language  insofar  as  penal- 
ties are  concerned,  and  then  insofar  as 
any  prior  notice  to  afford  an  opportunity 
to  achieve  compliance  should  be  given. 

The  other  change  that  was  made  in  the 
amount  of  the  penalties  was  in  the  actual 
amount  itself  and  a  compromise  was 
reached  here  between  the  House  version 
and  the  Senate  version. 

But  I  would  point  out  in  our  discus- 
sion relative  to  the  change  on  whether 
notice  should  be  given  to  achieve  compli- 
ance or  not  to  an  individual  or  to  a  com- 
pany. I  argued  strenuously  for  the  House 
State's  are  not  enforcing  tiie  iai*-s7The  position.  Yet  those  who  opposed  the  po- 
conferees  lia\e  agreed,  however,  that  in  sition  of  the  House  all  stated  and  all 
the  case  of  such  reiection   there  should    seemed  to  agree  that  section  9(  b) .  if  I  am 


be  language  making  it  clear  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  States  to  show 
thov  are  enforcing  the  laws. 

riiiid.  Tlie  Senate  insisted  on  its  pen- 
alties and  finally  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  receded  from  the  House 
am ncimcnt  in  this  regard  with  a  slight 


con-ect — ill  itself  reflected  the  intent  of 
all  that  the  Secretai-y  be  reasonable  and 
that  he  give  reasonable  notice  to  the  com- 
pany or  to  the  individual  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  the  particular  standard. 

As  I  read  the  language  of  section  9(b) . 
I  can  see  the  merit  of  that  particular  ar- 


ale  position.  I  would  point  out  we  were 
successful  in  adding  the  modification  or 
proviso  to  .section  9iai  which  provides  as 
follows: 

Th.it  lor  a  reasonable  period  ol  time,  iioi 
to  exceed  one  year  after  the  date  of  enac- 
ment  of  this  Act.  such  civil  penalties  sh.-ill 
not  be  applicable  to  pipeline  facilities  existliip 
on  such  date  ol  enactment 

I  want  to  point  out.  in  concuiring  in 
what  the  gentleman  lias  said,  that  it 
was  my  understanding  that  the  backing 
off  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoii.se  did  not  mean  to  indicate  that  we 
weie  not  interested  in  ,^eeing  that  the 
Src  eiary  cooperate  with  and  work  with 
llie  industry  in  every  way  |X)ssible  to 
accomplish  the  puiposes  of  the  act — and 
not  to  come  in  and  very  arbitrarily  and 
without  notice  and  withoiu  any  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  to  uain  com- 
pUance  with  the  standards  which  he 
promulgates. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  the  v'eiitlenian 
for  his  statement.  I  would  pumt  out  to 
him  also  that  one  of  the  factors  that  was 
to  be  considered  of  the  Hou.se  version  of 
section  9ib)  by  the  Secretary  was  "the 
good  faith  of  the  penson  charged  in  at- 
tempting to  achieve  compliance  after 
notification  of  violation."  I  think  it  was 
that  factor  con.sideied  by  the  confer- 
ence which  led  to  accepting  the  Senate 
ver.sion  of  9iai  lather  than  the  Hou.se 
version.  Would  the  pentleman  aPiee  with 
me? 

Mr.  KORNEG.^\Y.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  I  thank  tlie  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Caiolina.  I 
yield  to  the  pentleman  from  Michigan 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  Irom  Mich- 
igan, the  gentleman  from  North  Caiolina 
!Mr.  BROYHILL  I.  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  or  the  gentleman  f:om  Noith 
Cai'olina  I  Mi.  Kornegay  I.  what  the  ba.■^;c 
changes  are  in  .section  5ia'.  How  has 
section  5'a»  been  changed?  That  v.as 
the  section  which,  as  I  recall,  when  the 
matter  was  up  for  debate  in  ihe  Hou.se 
created  the  greatest  controver.^y.  and 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  substitute 
the  Senate  version  for  that  which  was 
submitted  by  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee.  iriCie  was  an 
effort  by  Members  of  the  House  to  amend 
this  back  to  the  Senate  version.  It  ac- 
complished. I  think.  59  favorable  vote.^ 
on  the  teller  vote,  and  that  was  all.  .'Ap- 
parently the  conferees  have  yielded  to 
some  extent  on  that  point,  and  I  wonder 
if  someone  could  explain  to  me  in  what 
way  the  conferees  yielded  to  the  Senate 
version  in  this  regard. 
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Mr  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentknutn  from  North  Carolina  like  to 
respond?  Or  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr  KORNBGAY  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
be  happy  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 
There  were  two  changes,  aa  I  recall  It,  In 
section  5iai  Tlie  first  one  dealt  with 
enforcement  pxxx^edures  That  Ls  the 
statement  that  was  necessary  for  the 
State  to  certify  with  reference  lo  en- 
forcement procedures  That  was  modified 
to  state  that  "the  law  of  the  State  makes 
provision  for  Injunctive  and  monetary 
sanctions."  This  Is  where  the  change 
came  In.  substantially  the  same  as  is  pro- 
vided under  sections  9  and  10. 

The  conference  substitute  also  added 
the  provision  that  a  State  agency  may 
file  a  certification  imder  this  subsection 
without  regard  to  the  requirement  of  In- 
junctive and  monetary-  sanctions  imder 
Stete  law  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  2 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act." 

The  efJect  of  t.hat  change  would  be 
that.  In  order  to  certify,  a  State  must 
have  in  eflect  penalties  or  .sanction.^  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  those  provided  in 
sections  9  and  10  of  the  bill,  and  they  are 
of  course,  the  sectloi\s  relating  to  civil 
penalities  under  .section  9  and  injunc- 
tions under  .section  10  ,,_— ^ 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigao.^  Dots  the 
gentleman  recall  whether  comity  Stales 
might  be  affected  by  this? 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  That  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer  in  that  49.  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  50  States  have  injunctive 
relief,  and  49  of  the  50  have  some  sort  of 
monetary-  penalty  Many  of  them  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  criminal  penalty  rather 
than  a  civil  penalty  Thirty-four,  if  I  re- 
call the  figure  correctly,  is  the  number 
of  States  that  have  either  civil  or  crim- 
inal penalties  that  will  amount  to  as 
much  as  the  maximum  period  under  i.ec- 
tion  9  of  the  bill. 

Some  of  those  are  cnmmal  penalties. 
Whether  or  not  the  Secretar>-  would  in- 
terpret that  to  mean  tliat  they  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  of  course,  I  have  no 
way  of  knowiiy; 

The  additional  provLsion  giving  SUtes 
2  years  was  placed  in  the  act  in  order  to 
permit  any  and  every  SUte  which  wi^es 
to  come  under  the  certification  provi- 
sions to  have  time  to  change  its  laws,  if 
necessary,  by  their  State  legislature 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARVEY  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  point  on  which  the 
gentleman  was  commenting,  this  is  my 
interpretation,  tliat  for  a  2-year  period, 
during  the  time  in  wiiich  the  Secretary 
would  be  promulgating  peimanent 
standards,  during  the  period  when  the 
interim  standards  are  in  eflect,  a  Stale 
can  certify  under  section  5' a)  and  en- 
force the  provisions  of  tins  act.  Then, 
after  the  end  of  this  2-year  period.  Lf 
the  laws  of  the  States  call  for  penalties 
or  .sanctions  substantially  Uie  same  as  in 
sections  9  and  10,  then  the  Stales  would 
be  able  to  certify  thereafter  under  Sec- 
tion 5'  a  I 

Mr  KORNEGAY  Yes 

Mr   BROWN  of  Ohio   But  if  they  are 


not,  they  must  adjust  the  SUte  Uw.  or 
lliey  woukl  not  be  able  to  certify. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Tiyen  they  would  be  under  section  5t  b>  of 
the  act,  which  is  the  agreement"  sec- 
tion. 

Mr  KORNEGAY  For  a  2-year  period 
after  enactment  of  the  bill,  they  would 
be  iible  to  certify  regardless  of  what 
their  standards  inisht  be 

The  second  point  deals  with  the  fact 
tiiat  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  State 
to  prove  they  are  .satisfying  all  terms 
and  conditions  set  forth  in  the  cerlifica- 
Uon. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  1  minute? 

Mr  STACrGERS  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
I  may  a.-.k  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  \  Mr  Kornecay  I,  does  that  then 
infer  that  if  the  Secretary  feels  the 
State  IS  not  complyuv,  the  Stale  must 
tlien  prove  that  it  is  complying,  rather 
than  the  Secretary  t>eing  in  a  position  of 
!i.ivi;iu  to  prove  the  .state  is  not  com- 
plying;'' 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  Correct  In  other 
words,  the  provision  under  certification 
IS  that  the  .SecreUry  has  authority, 
alter  notice  and  hearing,  to  reject  ihe 
certification 

The  question  arose  as  to  where  the 
burden  of  prwf  was.  It  has  been  my 
contention  all  along  that  this  element  is 
really  not  involved  and  that  the  burden 
IS  oii  the  States,  but  in  order  to  make 
It  amply  clear  and  lo  .satisfy  .some  who 
questioned  v. here  the  burden  of  proof 
was  we  added  the  simple  statement  that 
It  IS  incumbent  upon  tlie  State  agencies 
to  prove  that  they  are  fulfilling  all  the 
provisions  of  the  certification. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  i;cntleman 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  conferees  on  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safely  Act,  the  members  of 
the  Inlerstale  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole 
for  positive  and  constructive  legislation 
to  protect  the  safety  of  the  public  In  the 
use  of  i\atural  gas  as  a  source  of  energy. 
Natural  gas  supplies  approximately  a 
third  of  the  energy  consumed  in  America 
Its  use  IS  growing  and  the  network  of 
pipelines  transporting  and  distributing 
natural  gas  lo  the  con.summg  public  now 
reaches  ever>-  area  of  the  Nation. 

The  gas  industry  has  in  my  opinion 
maintained  a  line  safety  rt>cord  through 
the  years  and  the  adoption  of  this  logLS- 
lalion  IS  not  intended  to  reflect  on  that 
record  .As  I  see  it,  this  is  not  in  any  way 
punitive  legislation  but  gives  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  authority  lo  make 
sure  thai  saJely  standards  m  this  indus- 
try aie  adtxiuate,  that  they  are  obeyed 
and  that  they  are  enforced 

The  i:as  Industry  has  liad  a  .safety  code 
for  years,  but  it  has  been  a  voluntary 
code  This  legislation  makes  safety 
standards  mandatory  and  centralizes 
respon-sibiiity  for  enforcement  of  those 
standards  It  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, in  keepuig  witli  the  Presidents  rec- 
ommendation for  a  strong  bill  In  the 
public  interest. 

Properly  admiiustcred,  this  legislation 
Will,  I  believe,  prove  beneficial  both  to  tlie 


public  and  to  the  natural  gas  Industry  m 
the  years  to  come. 

In  many  respects,  this  Is  ptoneennr 
legislation  which  could  very  well  set  ,i 
pattern  for  similar  efforts  In  other  field- 
as  the  need  is  demonstrated. 

Tlie  bill  we  adopted  harnesses  the  tech- 
nical skills  of  the  private  sectors  of  oui 
economy  with  those  of  Government  m  a 
cooperative  effort  to  achieve  the  best  pos- 
sible sUndards  in  what  Is,  basically,  n 
technological  field  involving  the  sciencps 
of  engineering,  metallurgy,  physics 
chemi-stry.  and  others.  I  refer  to  the 
Technical  Pipeline  Safety  Standards 
Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation.  The  Secretar.- 
has  the  opportunity  here  to  select  the 
best  available  brains  in  the  country,  from 
government,  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, from  research  centers,  and  from  tlie 
industry  Itself  to  assist  him  in  achievinu- 
the  highest  ix)sslble  competence  in  ihf 
standards  lie  .sets 

It  .seems  lo  me  this  is  extremely  impor- 
tant L)ecau.se  the  technical  skilLs  avail- 
able in  uur  Nation  should  be  brought  l ) 
bear  in  cooperation  with  Government  on 
the  technological  problems  we  face — such 
as  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and 
other  areas  where  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  our  people  are  involved.  I  would 
like  to  .see  more  such  cooperation  iii 
many  fields  and  I  think  this  legislation 
points  the  way. 

Again,  I  wish  to  commend  those  who 
worked  hard  and  long  to  achieve  a  very 
con.struclive  result  in  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  ST.AGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  passed. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  222. 
DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
BUILDINGS  FINANCED  WITH  FFD- 
ERAL  PTJKDS  TO  BE  ACCESSIBLE 
TO  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr  GR.AY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  t  -.c 
conference  report  on  the  bill  iS.  222)  to 
insure  that  public  buildings  finanee-l 
With  Federal  funds  are  so  designed  ami 
constructed  as  lo  be  accessible  to  ;t.e 
physically  handicapped,  and  ask  unaiii- 
mous  con.sent  that  the  stalemenl  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fn-ni 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection 

Tile  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONrERTNCE  RtPORr  fH.  Rept.  No  1787) 
The  commit te«  of  oonference  on  the  dls- 
iii;reelng  votes  of  tiie  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  222) 
to  Insure  that  public  buUdlngs  financed  with 
Federal  funds  are  so  designed  and  con- 
structed aa  to  be  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  having  met,  after  fuU  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
lollows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  dlsagree- 
nient  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

•  That,  ai  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  'buUd- 
mg'  means  any  building  or  faculty  (other 
than  <  A)  a  privately  owned  residential  struc- 
ture and  (B)  any  building  or  faclUty  on  a 
luiiltiiry  installaUon  designed  and  con- 
.siructed  prlmarUy  for  use  by  able  bodied 
iiulitary  personnel)  the  intended  use  for 
which  either  will  require  that  such  biUldlng 
or  facility  be  accessible  to  the  public,  or  may 
result  in  the  employment  or  residence  therein 
if  physically  handicapped  persons,  which 
building  or  facility  is — 

■(i)  to  be  constructed  or  altered  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States: 

••(2)  to  be  leased  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
United  States  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  after  construction  or  alteration  in 
pccordance  with  plans  and  specifications  of 
ttie  United  States;  or 

"(3)  to  be  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
a  grant  or  a  loan  made  by  the  United  States 
;i:ier  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if 
;  uch  building  or  facility  is  subject  to  stand- 
ards for  design,  construction,  or  alteration 
i-3ued  under  authority  of  the  law  author- 
i.'jng  such  grant  or  loan. 

•■Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  of  General 
i-ervicee.  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
tt  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  is  au- 
Diorlzed  to  prescribe  such  standards  for  the 
(ic'dign.  construction,  and  alteration  of  build- 
ings (Other  than  residential  structures  sub- 
j'-ct  to  tills  Act  and  buildings,  structures, 
and  faclliUes  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
svibject  to  this  Actl  as  may  be  necessary  to 
Kisure  that  physically  handicapped  person* 
will  have  ready  access  to,  and  use  of,  such 
buildings. 

■Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ijan  Development,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  stand- 
.Trds  for  the  design,  construction,  and  altera- 
tion of  buildings  which  are  residential  struc- 
tures subject  to  this  Act  as  may  be  neces- 
s.iry  to  instire  that  physically  handicapped 
persons  will  liave  ready  access  to,  and  use  of. 
fcuch  buildings. 

•Sec  4  Tlie  Secret. iry  of  Defense,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  We'iiare,  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  .'•undards  for  the  design,  con- 
sirucuon.  and  alteration  of  buildings,  struc- 
tures, and  i.icihties  of  the  Department  of 
Deiense  subject  to  this  Act  as  may  be  nec- 
essary lo  ins  ..re  li.at  physically  handicapped 
persons  will  iiave  ready  access  to,  and  use 
of,  such  Ijuildings. 

'  Src.  5.  Every  building  designed,  con- 
structed, or  altered  alter  the  efTective  date  of 
a  standard  Issued  under  this  Act  which  is 
r.pplicable  to  such  building,  shall  be  designed, 
constructed,  or  altered  in  accordance  with 
such  siandarJ. 

•Sec.  6  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, with  respect  lo  standards  issued  under 
section  2  of  this  Act.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  with  re- 
sDect  10  standards  issued  under  section  3  of 
this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with 


respect  to  standards  issued  under  section  4  of 
this  Act.  la  authorized — 

■'  ( 1 )  to  modify  or  waive  any  such  standard, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis,  upon  application 
made  by  the  head  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  con- 
cerned, and  upon  a  deteri'niuation  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  Secretary,  as  tlie  case  may  be, 
that  such  modification  or  waiver  is  clearly 
necessary,  and 

•■(2)  to  conduct  .";uch  surveys  and  Investi- 
gations as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  such  standards." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  f.ie 
title  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Kenneth  J.  Grat, 

RoBEBT  E.  Jones, 

Jim  Wright. 

James  R.  Groves, 

Robert  C.  McEwen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

Everett  B.  Jordan, 

HmAM  L.  FONC, 

J.  Caleb  Bocgs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Scnatr^ 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  tlie  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  voles 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  222)  to  insure  that 
public  buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
are  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  physically  handicapped, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections.  In- 
cidental changes  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  agreements  reached  by  the  conferees,  and 
minor  drafting  and  ci.anlying  changes. 
residential  structxties 

The  Senate  bill  exempts  all  residential 
buildings. 

The  House  amendment  exempts  all 
residential  structures  cont.uning  less  than 
four  dwelling  units. 

The  conference  subslitule  exempts  all 
privately  owned  residential  structures.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  the  basic  ImpKirt  of 
this  legislation  shall  be  confined  to  publicly 
owned  buildings  including  public  housing, 
or  buildings  accessible  to  the  public. 

military  installations 

The  Senate  bill  Included  all  nonresidential 
buildings,  structures,  and  facilities  under  the 
Department  of  Deiense  including  the  mili- 
tary departments. 

The  House  amendment  .'-pccifically  ex- 
cluded all  such  bui;ding.*.  i-.ruc;ures.  :uid 
1  acuities. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  would 
exclude  those  buildings  or  facilities  on  a 
military  installation  wtilcli  are  designed  and 
constructed  primarily  for  use  by  able  bodied 
military  personnel  ITie  conierees  believe 
that  barracks,  recreation  i.icilitles.  mess  hails, 
drill  liails.  and  otlier  buildings  and  facilities 
whlcli  are  primarily  for  use  by  those  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  not  pliysicaily 
handicapped  s'nould  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  However,  those  buildings 
and  facilities  primarily  for  use  by  physically 
handicapped  military  personnel  as.  lor  ex- 
ample, military  hospitals,  treatment  centers. 
and  other  special  facilities  for  the  benefit 
of  men  who  have  been  wounded  or  who  are 
otlierwise  Injured  or  ill  as  the  result  of  act!-,  e 
dutv.  should  be.  and  are.  subject  to  this 
bill." 

In  addition,  the  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides in  section  4  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense   will,    with    respect    to    all    buildings, 


structures,  and  facilities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (including  the  military  depart- 
ments), t>e  authorized  to  prescribe  design, 
construction,  and  alteration  standards  neces- 
sary to  insure  ready  access  to.  and  use  ol. 
such  buildings  by  the  physically  handi- 
capped. Tills  IS  the  same  authority  which  is 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  HUD  in  section 
3  with  respect  to  those  publicly  owned  re>>i- 
dential  structures  subject  to  this  Act.  The 
conferees  believe  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fence, liavlng  all  other  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  design  and  construction  of  these 
buildings,  structures,  and  facilities,  should, 
in  addition,  have  this  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  sUindards  relating  to  the  access 
to  and  tise  of  such  structures  by  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

Kennith  J.  Gray, 

Robert  E.  Jones. 

Jim  Wright. 

James  R.  Geoves,  Jr  , 

Robert  C.  McEwen. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GRAY  -during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  be  considered  as 
read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  GrayI  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation.  Today  22 
million  people  in  this  coimtry  have  some 
degree  of  physical  handicap.  Many  of 
them  are  literally  locked  out  of  our 
public  buildings.  After  hearings  before 
our  committee,  we  found  that  many 
buildings  are  being  constructed  and 
rented  with  Federal  funds,  but  there  is 
no  access  to  these  buildings  for  the 
physically  handicapped. 

The  conference  report  brought  back  to 
the  House  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
bill  that  passed  the  House.  There  are  two 
changes  we  think  will  benefit  the  bill. 

First,  we  eliminated  any  reference  lo 
private  dwellings.  The  House  bill  would 
have  required  that  people  constructing 
private  dwellings  with  FHA  financing 
comply  with  this  act.  We  felt  it  would 
be  too  cumbersome  and  would  be  un- 
workable. That  was  eiiminated  in  the 
conierence. 

Second,  we  included  miliury  installa- 
tions. The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Hou.-;e 
did  not  require  the  Secretary  cf  Defense 
to  .see  that  administrative  and  other 
types  of  buildings  constructed  for  mili- 
tary •^;.se  were  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  We  felt  that  they  should 
be.  Wherever  practicable,  '.he  Secreiaiy 
of  Defense  .-houid  modeniiiie  existing 
buildiiip.s,  and  certainly  -.viien  new  mili- 
tary installations  are  to  be  constructed  it 
should  be  mandatory  that  they  have  at 
least  one  entrance  and  one  exit  for  the 
phrsically   handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker.  :t  is  ironic  that  we  have 
all  types  of  campaigns  ui-gmg  people  to 
hire  the  physically  handicapped,  yet  to- 
day, in  this  modern  20lh  centui-y,  we 
find  there  are  many  buildings  which  •v^-ill 
not  allow  the  physically  handicapped  to 
enter  even  on  business,  much  less  to  work 
every  day  during  the  week. 

We  believe  this  is  a  good  conference 
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report  The  bill  pa&sed  the  House  unani- 
i.iously  on  a  rollcall  vote 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report 

Mr  CfROVER  Mr  Speakfr  will  the 
rcntleman  yield? 

Mr  GRAY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  GROVER  I  am  rjuite  in  agreement 
with  the  kienllfmaii  I  tjelieve  we  have 
improved  the  bill  >ub>taritially.  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  chminated  the 
;. rovision  on  private  dwt-ilinKS  from  the 
:,pphcation  of  the  law  That  is  to  say. 
private  residential  dwellinys  are  elimi- 
nated 

I  am  still  a  little  troubled  about  the 
'.inKuage  which  is  in  item  S  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  1  of  the  report  It  Is  in- 
uicated  there  be  financed  m  whole  or  in 
part  by  a  ^;rant  "T  a  loan  made  by  the 
t'nited  States  afttr  \\ic  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act 

We -should  make  some  legislative  his- 
rorv  m  this  regard  No  mention  was 
made,  when  we  pas-sed  the  bill  orisinally, 
fs  to  the  possibility  of  the  application 
of  this  to  the  foreign  aid  funds  There- 
fore, if  Pakisun  or  .-ome  other  country 
should  put  up  a  building  for  public 
use  or  public  dJsptksition.  mv  opinion  is 
that  this  bill  would  not  apply  in  that 
ca.se 

Mr  GRAY  I  want  to  >a>  to  my  distin- 
t;uished  friend,  a  very  able  memtxr  of 
the  committee  of  conference,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  this  particular  in- 
.stance,  if  it  were  foreign  aid  money, 
could  make  a  determination  a,s  to  what 
type  of  buildings  being  built  by  foreign 
aid  would  be  public  buildings  and  the 
General  Services  Administrator,  in 
promulgating  the  rules  and  regulations, 
could  take  into  account  whether  or  not 
he  wanted  to  include  buildings  con- 
structed with  foreign  aid  monev 

I  would  want  some  latitude  for  the 
Administrator  i.f  GSA  and  the  various 
departments  in  .-^ttin'^  up  these  regu- 
lations I  would  think  that  if  a  public 
budding  were  u.-.ed  for  a  public  use.  fi- 
nanced by  foreign  aid  funds,  it  would  be 
applicable  under  the  law 

Mr  GROVER  I  would  pomt  out  that 
in  .section  6'  1 ' .  winch  iri-.es  the  authority 
to  modify  this  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
there  is  no  reference  made  to  .such  other 
things  as  the  foreign  countries 

Mr.  GRAY  We  did  not  >pell  out  any 
specific  type  of  program  This  is  why  we 
used  the  words  all  pubiic  buildings"  and 
left  it  to  the  Administrator  of  GSA  to 
determine  the  buildings 

I  would  certainly  believe,  in  making 
the  legislative  history,  we  should  make  it 
clear  that  wherever  ta.x  dollars  are  used 
for  constructing  public  buildings,  wheth- 
er It  IS  m  Afghanistan  or  West  Frankfort. 
Ill  ,  It  should  apply,  and  the  physically 
handicapped  ought  to  be  able  to  get 
into  the.se  bu;ldiii«s. 

Mr  GROVER  The  gentleman  would 
put  a  broad  interpretation  on  it.  despite 
the  language? 

Mr   GRAY.  I  would  most  certainly  do 

so 

Mr     MICHEL    Mr    Speaker,    wlU   the 

gentleman  vncld? 

Mr  GRAY  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
fru'iid  from  Illinois. 


Mr  MICHEL  With  reference  tx.i  that 
section  having  to  do  with  defen.se  In- 
sUllations  that  surely  does  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  every  barracks  or  every 
builduip  on  a  mlliUry  po.st  would  be 
fitted  with  a  rarnp  or  something 

Mr    GRAY     I    would   say    to   my   dls- 
tingui,shed  friend  from  lUmois.  they  are 
excluded    These  are   the   administrative 
buildings,  where  people  are  working. 
Mr    MICHEL    I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr    BENNETT    Mr    .Sinaker     I    want 
to    rompliment    -Senator    BARiitTT.    who 
first   intrrKiuced    tl.:.    ::i,-.i.siire    and    the 
committees   of    the    11  .u>.'    and    Senate, 
and  particularly  Cungre.s.sinan  Gray,  for 
their  careful  preparation  and  presenta- 
tion of  this  mea.sure    It  is  a  good  one    I 
was    honored    to   be   the   original    intro- 
ducer of  it  in  the  House  and  I  consider 
It  line  of  the  best  pieces  of  legislation  to 
come  out  of  Congress  this  .se.sslon   I  urte 
mv  colleagues  to  vote  for  It  unanimously 
And  I  hope  the  architects  throughout  the 
country  may  apply  its  me.s.sage  on  a  vol- 
untary basis  as  widely  as  ixjs.sible  to  all 
l)ubllcly  used  buildings  they  design  such 
as  churches  court  houses,  city  lialls,  and 
so  fiirth    Moreover,  perhaps  its  idea  can 
be   applied   voluntarily   even   to   private 
buildings,  such  as  residences  and  others. 
It   is   a   humanitarian   measure:    and   it 
makes  tiood  sen.se  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  too,  for  it  will  enable  some  to 
make  a  living  or  advance  them.selves  as 
watie    (iroducers    and    taxpayers — .some 
who  might  find  it  otherwi.se  Impossible. 
Mr    GRAY    Mr    Speaker,   I  move  the 
lirevious    ciuestion    un     the    conference 
report 

The    previous    question    was    ordered 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
A   motion   to   toronsider  was   laid   on 
the  table 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

.\  further  message  from  the  f^enate  by 
Mr  .'Xrnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
thf^  House  IS  requested,  a  bill  of  the  Hou.se 
of  the  following  title: 

HR  15387  An  act  to  amend  title  39  United 
.stales  Code,  to  provide  for  disciplinary  action 
against  employees  in  the  posUtl  tield  .service 
wlio  assault  i>ther  employees  in  sucli  service 
in  the  performance  of  otllcial  duties,  and  lor 
other  purptise.s 


GENERAL   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Si)eakcr,  I  itsk  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  m  which  to  revi.se  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
retKjrt  just  pa.s.sed 

The  SPEAKER  [iro  tempore  iMr. 
.\LBERT'  Is  there  objet-tion  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  Irom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR  12843.  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE  IN 
I'HE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTES  OF 
HEALTH 
Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 

of   the  Committee   on  Rules.   I  call   up 


Hou.se  Resolution   12,50  and  a.sk   for  us 
immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  n  ad  the  resiluiion,  as  fol- 
lows 

H  Re.s  1250 
KeiitUrd  Tl\:\t  upon  the  adoption  of  tills 
resolution  it  shall  be  m  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ilaelf  liiui  the  Commluee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  I'lUon 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  hill  iH  R  1284:)  i 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
proMde  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Kye  Institute  m  the  National  Institutes  of 
Healih  .Mler  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
lonhiu-d  to  tlie  bill  and  .shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour  t.o  be  equally  divided  and 
lontroUed  bv  the  chairman  and  ranking 
mlnoritv  member  of  the  fommlttoe  on  Intcr- 
st-it*-  and  Foreign  fommcrce  the  bill  shall  be 
lead  for  amendment  under  the  llve-ininute 
rule  .M  the  lourlu.sion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  lor  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  n.se  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted  .ind  the  prevl.ius  ((uestion  shall  be 
considered  as  i  rdered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  pa.sange  without  inter- 
vening motion  e.Kcept  one  motion  M  recom- 
mit 

Tlie  SPE.\KER  pio  tempore.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
hour 

Mr  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distingui.shed  gentleman 
from  California  1  Mr.  Smith  1,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might 
require. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1250 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HR. 
12843  i-o  establish  a  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute m  the  National  InstlluU>s  of  Health. 
Tliere  are  over  400,000  blind  persons 
m  the  United  States,  and  It  is  estimated 
That  .some  »0  million  Americans  suffer 
from  some  form  of  eye  di.sorder  or  im- 
paired vision. 

The  present  programs  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  with  respect  to  blind- 
ness and  \isual  disorders  are  adminis- 
tered through  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness, 
which  u.ses  approximately  15  to  20  per- 
cent of  Its  appropriations  each  year  for 
programs  involving  vision.  By  providing 
for  the  establi.shment  of  a  new  National 
Eye  Institute,  the  bill  would  provide  a 
clear  focus  for  the  efforts  of  those  inter- 
ested in  eye  research  needs,  and  the 
Director  of  the  new  Institute  would  be 
better  able  to  concentrate  efforts  in  the 
training  of  ophthalmologists  and  other 
eye  specialists. 

Tlie  overriding  reason  for  the  separate 
Eye  Institute  is  that  the  problems  of  the 
eye  arc  unique  medically  and  require.  In 
the  evolution  of  programs  for  research 
and  training,  the  decisions  of  men  qual- 
ified as  specialists  in  disorders  of  vision. 
There  is  a  need  for  an  Eye  Institute  with 
a  Director  who  has  had  clinical  experi- 
ence and  research  training  in  the  eye 
field,  and  there  is  a  need  for  a  council 
made  up  exclusively  of  eye  men  in  both 
civi'ian  and  medical  areas. 

HR  12843  would  establish  a  new  in- 
stitute in  the  NTH.  knowii  as  a  National 
Eye  Institute,  which  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
.search  for  new  treatment,  cures,  and 
training  relating  to  blinding  eye  diseases 
and  visual  di.sorders  The  new  institute 
would    have    the    same    administrative 
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structure  as  is  true  of  the  other  Insti- 
tutes in  the  NIH. 

iTie  eye  iiisUtute  will  provide  the  ad- 
ministrative mechajiism  for  establishing 
leseaich  laboratories  in  blinding  diseaae 
V  hich  will  provide  the  model  for  re- 
search development  as  has  been  done  in 
iieart  disease,  cancer,  neurologic  disease, 
and  arthritis  and  meUbolism. 

Also,  it  will  develop  intramural  labora- 
tories devoted  to  hereditary  disease  of 
the  eye,  tumors  of  the  eye,  the  nervous 
and  muscle  control  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
relationship  to  vision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1250  in  order  that  H.R. 
12843  may  be  considered. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  .such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bUl  is 
to  establish  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  a  National  Eye  Institute 
which  win  be  primarily  responsible  for 
research  into  all  aspects  of  eye  disease,  its 
;  reatment  and  prevention. 

There  are  over  400.000  blind  Americans 
today,  and  almost  half  the  population 
uffers  from  some  eye  disorder  or  im- 
paired vision. 

The  present  eye  research  program  is 
carried  on  as  a  part  of  the  National  In- 
stitute on  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness,  accounting  for  some  15  to  20 
percent  of  its  annual  appropriations. 
The  bin  will  transfer  the  eye  research 
I  unctions  to  the  new  Institute  which 
will  be  solely  interested  in  such  prob- 
lems. Funds  for  the  new  Institute  are 
not  separately  authorized  by  the  bill. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  appropriations 
from  the  Neurological  Institute  would 
approximate  some  S4  million  this  fiscal 
year. 

Funds  will  be  used  for  basic  research 
into  eye  problems  and  eye  function  to 
t-ain  fuller  understanding  of  this  vital 
organ.  The  report  states  that  tremendous 
advances  are  now  possible  if  dedicated 
work  Is  pushed  forward  now. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  to 
appoint  a  council  to  advise  him  with 
respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
l:istitute. 

There  are  no  minority  views  contained 
111  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  w  as  agreed  to. 
Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support   of    H.R.    12843   establishing   a 
National  Eye  Institute. 

We  must  determine  the  causes  and 
cures  of  blindness.  It  is  both  incredible 
and  tragic  that  80  percent  of  all  blind- 
ness is  the  result  of  diseases  whose 
Causes  are  miknown  to  science.  Surely 
V.  e  must  do  more  to  help  fight  the  battle 
against  these  crippling  diseases. 

Over  30,000  Americans  will  lose  their 
sight  this  year.  In  fact,  already  more 
than  3^2  million  pei-sons  suffer  from 
.serious  eye  afflictions. 

An  independent  institute  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  will  prove  to 
be  the  most  effective  meaiw  of  discover- 


ing ciu%s  for  blindness  and  eye  ailments. 
This  institute  would  promote  research 
for  new  treatment,  cures  and  training 
in  reference  to  blinding  eye  diseases  and 
other  optic  disorders.  Under  provisions 
of  the  bill,  the  Surgeon  General  would 
be  authorized  to  provide  training  and 
instruction  and  esUblish  tiaineeships 
and  fellowships  in  the  institute. 

When  you  consider  that  00  million 
Americans  suffer  from  some  kind  of  eye 
trouble,  the  need  for  such  a  valuable 
institute  is  apparent.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  and  as  one  who  knows  many 
persons  who  are  alllicted  with  eye  dis- 
eases, I  urge  favorable  c::)nsideration  of 
this  bill. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OF  H.R.  15757,  HEALTH  ^LANPOWER 

ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1262  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.    Res,    1262 

ResoUcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  ol  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
tlie  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of    the    Whole    House    on    the    Stale   of    the 
Union  for  the  consideration  ol  the  bill  ( H.R. 
15757)    to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  extend  and  improve  t!ie  programs  re- 
lating to  the  training  of  nursing  and  other 
health  professions  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions personnel,  the  program  relating  to  stu- 
dent rid  for  such  personnel,  and  the  program 
relating  to  health  research  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
dirtded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on    Interstate   and    Foreign   Commerce,    the 
bin  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider -without  the  intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  the  amendment  in  the  nature  cf  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on    Interstate   and   Foreign    Commerce   now 
printed  In  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for 
the   purpose   of   amendment   shall    be   con- 
sidered  under   the   five-minute   rule   as   an 
original  bill,  and  read  by  titles  instead  of 
by  sections.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House   on   any   amendment   adopted   In   the 
Committee  on  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  tire  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  ■without  Instructions.  After  the 
passage  of  KM.  15757.  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  be  dis- 
charged  from   furtlier   consideration   of   the 
bill  B.  3095,  and  It  shall  then  be  in  order  In 
the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and 
to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  H.R.  15757  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Smith]  and  i^end- 
ing  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1262 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 


157.J7     to     amend     the    Public    Health 
Service    Act    to    extend    and    improve 
the   luograins  relating   to  the   trainlnfv 
of  nursing  and  other  health  professions 
and     allied     health     professions     per- 
smncl.  the  i)iouram  relating  to  student 
aid  lor  such  pcr.sonnel.  and  the  jMograin 
i\'laling  to  health  research  facilities,  and 
lor  other  purposes.  The  resolution  als.o 
makes  it  in  order  to  consider  w  ithout  tho 
iiitervention  of  a  point  of  order  the  coni- 
mittoe  substitute:  the  substitute  .-^hall  ba 
considered    as   an   original   bill   for   the 
}>urpo.se  of  amendment,  and  read  by  titks 
instead  of  by  sections.  After  passage  of 
H  R.  15757,  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and    Foreign    Commerce    shall    be    dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  S. 
3095  and  it  siiall  be  in  order  to  strike  all 
after  the  enactinrj  clau.se  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  amend  it  with  the  House-passed 
language. 

The  reason  for  the  waiver  of  points  of 
order  against  the  committee  substitute 
IS  that  the  paragraph  beginnmg  on  line 
20.  pace  51  of  the  bill,  constitutes  an  ap- 
inopriation  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  since  it  permits  the 
Use  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  for  purposes 
in  addition  to  these  already  .specified  in 
the  law. 

The  Nation's  need  for  health  man- 
'power  is  urgent,  a  need  which  is  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative, 

HJl.  15757  proposes  to  continue  for  2 
jears  and  strengthen  five  major  health 
programs  authorized  by  the  Health  Pro- 
fessions Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1963:  the  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964; 
the  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966 — limited  to  1  year 
extension;  the  Health  Research  Facilities 
Act  of  1956;  and  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  authorities  for  public  health 
traineesliips  in  project  grants  for  grad- 
uate or  specialized  training  in  public 
health. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  legislation 
is  to  sustain  the  Federal  commitment  to 
alleviate  critical  shortages  of  professional 
liealth  personnel. 

Under  these  programs,  matching 
grants  are  made  for  the  construction  of 
teaching  facilities,  and  grants  are  made 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  pro- 
.:;rams  of  institutions  training  profes- 
sional health  persormel.  Student  loan 
programs  and  scholarship  programs  are 
cstaWished  to  aid  students  at  these 
schools  and  traineeships  are  provided  for 
advanced  training  of  persons  to  be 
teachers,  and  to  sei-ve  in  administrati'.e 
capacities  at  these  institutions. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  authorizes  a  total 
of  $1,141.8  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1262  in  order  that  H.R. 
15757  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  privy  to 
any  information  as  to  whether  it  is  going 
to  be  3  or  4  o'clock  tomorrow  morning 
before  we  conclude  the  business  of  the 
day?  Here  is  a  40-page  bill  with  a  re- 
port of  almost  100  pages.  I  wonder  if  we 
are  propo-sing  to  go  on  with  this  bill  to- 
liight? 
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Mr  PEPPER  I  will  say  to  my  dis- 
tlnKXilshed  friend  from  Iowa  I  do  not 
know  about  the  bill  it.self.  whether  It 
win  be  taken  up  or  not  But  we  should 
be  able  to  dispose  of  the  rule  very  riuiclc- 
!%■    That  is  what  I  am  concerned  with 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker  if  the 
v;entleman  will  yield  further,  what  I  am 
concerned  with  Is  whether  we  are  auma 
to  spend  the  nlKht  here  tonwht  and  if 
v.e  are  we  need  to  send  out  and  '-it  some 
cover 

Mr  PEPPER  I  am  concerned  with  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  only  at  this  partic- 
ular point  in  time 


CALl-  or  THE  HOUSE 
Mr   GROSS    Mr   Speaker    I  make  the 
point    of    order    that    a    quorvim    is    not 
present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr    Al- 
BFRT'     Evidently  a  riuorum  is  not  pres- 
ent       ..  ,        ., 
Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI   Mr  Speaker.  I 

move  a  call  of  the  Hou.se 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 

lowin-r  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names 

IRoll   No    2891 


Aii'lerson. 

Tfiin 
Andrews. 

N   D.iK 
Ashley 
Ayrea 
Bartng 
B.u-rett 
Blanlon 
BolAiid 
BolI:n>{ 
Braciem.uj 
BrKK 
Broomfteld 
Brown,  fail.' 
Bro'ATi    Micli 
Button 
("abeil 
Carter 
t'ederberi! 
C'eller 
Clark 
Corb«tt 
cowRer 


riood  Lloyd 

Ford,  UjUU.  La. 

WiUmm  D  McClory 

r-Toaer  McCloeiey 

P\ilton.  Tean  McCliire 

Oallaxher  McCuJloch 

("lardner  McETwen 

Oibbons  Madden 

r.Llbert  M.ulliard 

Cioodell  Vlathias.  C'liJif. 

Cireen.  Oreg  MlUer.  Cailf . 

Griffiths  Moore 

fUibser  MoKher 

c.urney  OHaj».  Ill 

H.^mlltou  O  NeiU,  Maw. 

Hannn  Pe'lV 

Hansen,  Idaho  Pike 

Hardv  Podell 

Hawltins  Rarick 

Hav8  Re<-i 

Hebert  Rt-id.  N  Y. 

Hoilfieul  KewucK 

Holland  Khodes.  I'a. 

Horton  Rivers 


Cunningham  Howard 

Davis.  Cia  Hungat<- 

Davis.  Wis  Hutchinson 

Delaiiey  Jacobs 

Denney  Johnson.  Pa. 

Dent  Jones.  N  C. 

Devirie  Kar^ten 

DiggB  Karth 

rxile  Kaatenmeler 

Donohue  KeJly 

Dwver  Kln«,  Calif 

t:dward.«.  (ailf  Km«.  N  Y 

Edwar^t^   la  Kirwan 

liiberv  Kupferman 

Escii  KuvUenda.i 

KvTns.  Tenn  Kyi 

Karbstem  l.aiidrviin 

Fino  L<-i;»;ett 

The  SPEAKER  On  this  rollcall  310 
Menit>ers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  (luorum 

By  unammous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with 


Rosenthal 

Roudebush 

Ruppe 

Sc  hade  berg 

Scott 

Snyder 

Stelger,  Wis 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

TeaKue,  Tex. 

Tuck 

Cdali 

Wha:en* 

WiUls 

Wright 

Wyalt 

WyUe 


PROVIDING     FOR     CONSIDERATION 
OP      HR.      15757.      HEALI-H      MAN- 
POWER ACT  OF  1968 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 

t  lunda    '  Mr.   Pepper  I    has   the   floor 

Mr    PEPPER    Mr    Speaker.  I  yield  to 
fhe  able  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 

w^MITH  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Califon\ja   Mr   Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  tune  as  I  may  une. 


Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1262 
provides  an  oinn  rule,  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate tor  consideration  of  H  R  157.)7.  the 
Health  Mantwwer  Act  of  1968.  The  rule 
waives  points  of  order  because  of  certain 
lancuase  trnnsfcrrinu  funds,  and  makes 
the  substitute  amendment  in  order. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend  for 
2  vears— ti.scal  1970  and  1971— a  num- 
ber of  programs  that  aim  at  alleviating 
the  critical  shortages  m  profev.'iional 
health  ijersonnel  In  all  fields 

P^xistinv;  acts  covered  by  the  uill  in- 
clude the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional As,  i.stancr  Act:  the  Nur.se  Tram- 
ing  Act:  the  Allied  Health  Profe.ssinns 
Pcr.soiintl  Training;  Act:  the  Health  Re- 
search Facilities  Act.  and,  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  These  acts  cover  a 
number  of  procrams  which  provide 
funds  for:  I-^rst,  malchini:  urants  for 
construction  of  teachin'.;  facilities;  sec- 
ond, matching;  tyrants  to  .strent;then  and 
improve  programs  uf  instruction:  third, 
student  loan  programs,  and:  fourth, 
.scholarships  and  trameeships  for  quali- 
fied students. 

The  iiflministralion  recommended  a  4- 
year  extt-nsion  costing  $2,621,200,000. 
'Fhe  reported  bill  extends  the  proprams 
for  2  years  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions totaling  $1,141,800,000  Fi.scal  1970 
is  authorized  at  a  level  of  $536,000,000; 
1971  at  a  level  of  $649,800,000 

The  report  points  out  the  obvious  need 
for  additional  medical  profe.ssional  and 
technical  r-er.sonnel  m  all  pha.ses  of  the 
medical  profes.sions  It  notes  that  most 
Federal  pro'^rams  m  the  area  are  very 
new  and  liave  not  yet  had  a  great  impact 
on  the  shortages.  Uin;e  backlogs  in  con- 
struction grants  exist;  this  will  be  re- 
duced substantially  by  the  bill.  As  more 
facilities  are  available  for  use.  a  greater 
use  can  be  made  of  funds  for  .scholar- 
ships and  student  loans  This  will  reduce 
and  hopefully  eliminate  the  ever-in- 
creasine  shortage  in  all  medical  pro- 
fessions. 

Major  authorizations  contained  in  the 
bill  include:  $395,000,000  for  construc- 
tion grants:  $102,800,000  for  .scholarships 
and  student  loans:  $60,000,000  for  con- 
struction urants  for  nurses  schools: 
$125,000,000  for  .scholarships  and  stu- 
dent loans  for  nur.ses.  and:  $50,000,000 
for  construction  grants  for  research 
facilities 

All  interested  agencies  support  the  bill. 
There  are  no  minority  \iews. 

The  bill  is  a  committee  substitut<?;  the 
rule  reflects  this. 

Mr    Speaker.   I   urge  the  adoption  of 

the  rule 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time 

Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  might 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  Members,  that 
this  concludes  the  legislative  business  for 
today.  

VIOLENCE    ON    TELEVISION 
Mr    HUNGATE    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I   minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.jcction  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mi.ssoun? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  July 
2.  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commi.ssion  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  the  effects  of  the  display 
of  \iolence  m  television  programs. 

In  connection  with  that  resolution.  I 
call  tlie  attention  of  the  Members  to  an 
article  on  violence  on  television  which 
appeared  m  the  July  25  i.s.sue  of  the 
Chri.stian  Science  Monitor: 

VluLFNfE     D<.MINATES    VS      .SfMMKRTIME    TV 

Will  It  Lessen  in  Avtimn' 
I  By  John  DUlini 
Six  'Aeeki  riftcr  the  iissiusslnation  I'f  Sen 
Robert  F  Kennedv  tolevislon  network  pro- 
grams contiiuie  to  blast  out  a  grisly  tr.iU  of 
violence  with  nfles  and  six-shooters,  can- 
nons and  space  puns. 

A  f.urvev  of  85'-..  hours  of  television  sp^in- 
nlne  prime  e\ening  hours  and  s.iiurday 
murnlnK  cartoons'  showed  that  violence 
bUll  dominates  the  AmerK.in  airwaves 

Stall  members  of  this  newspaper  watfhed 
the  .'^huvvs  and  m  seven  evenings  of  viewing 
recorded  81  murders  and  killings  and  a  total 
..f  J 10  mridenU'"  or  threats  of  violence  An 
additional  162  incidents  were  rworded  on 
Saturday  morning— generally  regarded  as 
ihildrens  hours 

.surpnsmply.  the  most  violent  evening 
hours  were  tlu«e  between  7  30  and  9  p  m,— 
again  a  period  when  l.irge  numbers  of  chil- 
dren .ire  ,iniong  the  television  audience 
C)mcial  network  estimates  indicate  that  dur- 
ing those  hours  26  7  nulUon  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  2  and  17  are  wat^-hlng 

In  those  e.irlv  evening  hours,  violent  inci- 
dents <<-curred  on  an  average  oi  once  every 
16  3  minutes  After  9  pm.  violence  tapered 
off  quirklv  with  Incidents  occurring  once 
every  35  minutes  In  the  earlv  evening,  there 
was  a  murder  i^r  killing  once  every  31  nuii- 
■iies    Later    i  nee  every  two  hours 

In  the  attermath  of  the  Kennedy  assassi- 
nation, leading  television  producers  have 
promised  to  reduce  videos  violent  element, 
particularly  in  shows  .seen  by  children 
Quick  changes  were  promised  But  so  far 
the  changes  are  not  apparent,  perhaps  be- 
cause many  <(  the  shows  are  summer  re- 
runs Future  network  plans  should  be  ir.or. 
apparent  with  the  mtroducuon  ol  the  iie* 
shows  in  the  t.ill 

By  far  the  nu«^t  violent  evening  program 
of  the  week  was  a  Sunday  showing  of  'Voy- 
age to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea"  The  one- 
hour  ABC  present^iUon.  which  began  at  " 
p  m  .  was  a  continuous  series  of  hghts.  pur- 
suits shootings,  and  expUxsions  During  the 
show,  viewers  counted  33  incidents  of  vio- 
lence or  more  than  one  every  two  minute.'. 
There  were  eight  killings  and  lengthy  ugli' 
.scenes 

Although  a  few  of  the  programs  surveyed 
were  of  local  origin,  the  v;ist  majority  origi- 
nated wTih  the  three  major  networks  CBS 
NBC,  and  ABC 

CBS  progranung  was  easily  the  least  vio- 
lent during  the  evening  hours  In  seven  full 
nighlfi  of  viewing,  its  affiliates  displayed  41 
incident*  and  14  killings  That  was  less  than 
half  those  on  ABC.  which  led  the  field  with 
97  incidents  including  48  killings.  NBC  stood 
in  the  middle  on  both  counts  with  63  inci- 
dents and  23  killings 

But  what  credit  CBS  won  for  its  evemng 
shows.  It  lost  on  Saturday  morning. 

MONSTER     PEOPLE     'DONE     IN' 

Two  Of  the  most  violent  cartoons  for  chil- 
dren were  on  CBS.  In  a  half-hour,  the  "Her- 
culoidB"  riioed  through  18  violent  incident* 
during  which  20  monster  people  of  various 
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descriptions  were  shot,  vaporized  ,  or 
mashed. 

Vying  for  top-horror  honors  was  CBS's 
Dyno-Boy  and  the  Space  Ghost,"  It  fea- 
v.ired  22  incidents,  but  only  three  creature 
people  were  destroyed. 

The  Saturday  morning  lineup  far  out- 
-■  ripped  any  other  time  segment  for  vlo- 
l  nee  In  only  seven  hours,  the  monUng 
iiows  rolled  up  162  Incidents,  compared 
.Mth  210  for  the  entire  evening  spectrum  of 
78' J   hours 

Almost  all  the  cartoon  shows  ranked 
among  the  most  violent.  There  were  an 
.iverage  of  23  IncldenU  an  hour,  nearly  10 
times  the  rate  for  evening  shows.  One  tab- 
ulator noted: 

•'The  violence  was  happening  so  fast,  I 
had  to  call  on  my  roommate  for  help  in 
writing  them  down.  As  it  was.  I  think  we 
may  have  missed  some." 

In  revealing  contrast  to  those  monster- 
lilled  minutes,  where  even  the  heroes  are 
often  weird  characters,  are  the  advertise- 
ments aimed  at  children — the  sweet  and  in- 
nocent-sounding ads  for  cooing  dolls  and 
baby  carriages,  toy  trains,  and  crunchy 
cereals. 

AREAS     FOR     IMPROVEMENT 

Considering  this  deluge  of  violence,  cer- 
t.iinly  one  of  the  most  obvious  areas  for 
quick  Improvement  on  both  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  regular  evening  shows  lies  in  the 
previews  of  coming  attractions.  Many  pre- 
views are  capsules  of  violence.  In  a  few 
seconds,  one  preview  featured  snips  of  a 
machine-gun  battle,  three  flstflghts,  an  ex- 
plosion, and  a  "laser-beam"  attack. 

But  the  biggest  reform  Job  involves  the 
,'.hows  themselves.  The  survey  found  that 
more  than  half  the  programs — 55  percent — 
include  violence. 

The  most  violent  single  evenings  were 
Sunday  on  ABC.  Monday  on  NBC.  and  Tues- 
d.iy  on  ABC.  ABC's  Sunday  rating  can  be 
directly  attributed  to  "Voyage,"  already 
c.ted.  NBC's  Monday  of  violence  was  due 
mostly  to  "The  Champions"  ( 16  violent  In- 
cidents, 3  murders)  and  "I  Spy"  (11  inci- 
dents, 3  killings  or  murders).  ABC's  Tues- 
d.iy  displayed  violence  on  every  show. 
but  the  worst  were  "Garrison's  Gorillas"  (5 
incidents,  12  kUllngs)  and  "N.Y.P.D."  (4  in- 
cidents, 1  killing) . 

On  the  other  side  of  things,  CBS  had  by 
far  the  best  overall  rating  with  59  percent 
of  Its  shows  rated  clean."  ABC  and  NBC 
.ittllates  turned  up  with  38  percent  and  37 
percent   nonviolent  ratings,   respectively. 

Nonviolent  evenings  were  achieved  by  CBS 
(Tuesday)  and  ABC  i Saturday).  Evenings 
with  only  one  violent  show  were  Sunday  on 
C  BS  and  Thursday  on  ABC, 

ATTENTION    FOCUSED    AGAIN 

Television  violence  has  received  attention 
ill  the  United  States  In  previous  years,  but 
recent  killings  again  have  focused  attention 
on  TV's  influence. 

Rep  Edward  J  Gurney  (Rl  of  Florida  re- 
cently quoted  an  earlier  study  which  found 
ihai  the  average  American  child  between  the 
.-.'ies  of  5  and  15  watches  the  violent  destruc- 
■;  >n  of  13  400  persons  on  television. 

'It  is  difficult  to  believe."  Mr.  Gurney  said, 
"that  this  heavy  dosage  of  antisocial  behav- 
lur  does  not  have  some  effect  on  its  viewers 
•  aid  on  the  rising  incidence  of  lawlessness 
;ind  violence  that  has  been  sweeping  our 
country  during  the  past  few  years." 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D)  of  Wisconsin  has 
v.arned  broadcasters  t hat  if  violence  Is  not 
reduced,  the  public  may  act  through  new 
laws  to  regulate  program  content.  He  urged 
voluntary  restraint  as  the  best  assurance  of 
ireedom. 

Advertising  men  have  formed  a  committee. 
Advertising  Men  for  Deescalation  of  Vlo- 
:!:iice  on  Television,"  to  arouse  public  opln- 
inn  .igainst  violence  and  to  push  research 
on  possible  connections  between  violence  on 
television  and  rising  crime. 


NWrWORKfl    TAKE    ACTION 

The  networlts,  too,  have  taken  action. 
Some  Saturday-morning  cartoons  will  be 
dropped  in  favor  of  humorous  features.  Vio- 
lence scenes  are  being  edited  out  of  some  of 
the  new  evening  shows  for  next  fall,  it  is 
argued. 

But  the  temptation  toward  violent  shows 
will  still  be  there  for  the  networks.  Accord- 
ing to  prevalent  thinking  among  broadcast- 
ers, violence  means  viewers;  and  viewers 
mean  money;  and  money  means  a  show  stays 
on  the  air. 

Shoot-'em-ups  like  "Gunsmoke.  "  Daniel 
Boone,"  "Wild,  Wild  West,"  and  'Garrison's 
Gorillas"  command  good  audiences  and  top 
prices  from  sponsors.  Next  fall,  for  example, 
a  one-minute  commercial  on  "Gunsmoke " 
will  cost  $52,000. 

With  money  like  that  at  stake,  the  net- 
works face  a  severe  challenge.  By  cutting 
the  violence,  they  risk  slashing  their  rev- 
enue. Retain  the  violence,  and  the  govern- 
ment may  act. 

Tune  in  next  fall's  premieres  to  find  out 
who  wins  in  this  exciting  drama.      .  . 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  TO 
BAR  HIJACKING  OF  COMMERCIAL 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  sense  of  Congress  res- 
olution urging  the  President  to  lead  the 
way  in  the  United  Nations  toward  adop- 
tion of  an  international  convention 
which  would  impose  uniform  severe  pen- 
alties on  those  who  hijack  commercial 
airliners  and  land  them  in  foreign  coim- 
tries. 

I  have  taken  this  action  as  a  result  of 
an  editorial  suggestion  made  by  the  Chi- 
cago's American  in  which  this  outstand- 
ing publication  suggested  that  an  inter- 
national agreement,  setting  severe,  uni- 
form, and  mandatory  penalties  for  hi- 
jacking, would  be  a  most  effective  deter- 
rent to  this  growing  menace. 

The  Chicago's  American  pointed  out 
that  a  skyjacker  would  face  certain  pim- 
ishment  wherever  he  stepped  off  the  hi- 
jacked airplane  if  such  an  international 
convention  were  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Chicago's  American  quite  properly 
calls  attention  to  this  growing  peril  to 
commercial  aviation. 

In  an  editorial  which  appeared  this 
Wednesday  and  which  I  will  place  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  the  editors  of  this  ex- 
cellent newspaper  called  attention  to  the 
hijacking  of  an  Israel  airliner  by  Pales- 
tinian Arab  nationalists  and  pointed  out 
that  this  act  makes  it  clear  that  air  pi- 
racy is  not  an  exclusively  North  Ameri- 
can headache. 

The  growing  menace  of  lii jacking  air- 
planes threatens,  in  fact,  the  Chicago's 
American  points  out,  a  specialized  form 
of  guerilla  -warfare  with  worldwide  im- 
plications and  one  of  its  worrisome  as- 
pects is  that  it  is  the  kind  of  crime  likely 
to  occur  preciseli'  in  the  world's  hottest 
trouble  spots. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chicago's  Ameri- 
can has  performed  a  notp.ble  public  serv- 
ice by  urging  this  legislation. 

We  are  now  deeply  concerned  about 
the  mounting  crises  of  the  Pueblo  which 
was  taken  into  custody  by  the  North 
Korean  Communists. 

I  can  envision  the  day  when  hijack- 
ing an  American  airliner  and  landing  it 
in  a  foreign  counti-y  which  is  hostile  to 
the  United  States  and  if  such  foreign 
counti-y  refuses  to  return  the  aircraft, 
a  major  international  situation  could 
arise  which  would  create  new  military 
tensions. 

1  do  not  believe  we  can  treat  this  prob- 
lem of  hijacking  commercial  aircraft 
with  impunity  any  longer. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  United  Na- 
tions should  address  itself  to  this  inter- 
national problem  with  dispatch  and 
surely,  the  United  Nations  can  provide 
the  machinery  and  the  leadership  to 
have  all  nations  adopt  uniform  punish- 
ment for  such  a  crime. 

We  can,  through  the  United  Nations, 
make  it  clear  to  potential  hijackers  that 
they  will  be  promptly  arrested  and  prose- 
cuttHl  to  the  full  extent  of  International 
law  if  they  are  foolish  enough  to  engage 
in  this  act  of  aerial  piracy. 

We  have  sufficient  precedent  for  such 
an  inteiTiational  agreement.  A  good  deal 
of  our  admiralty  law  is  unifonn  in  na- 
ture; many  years  ago  nations  entered 
into  aarcements  barring  piracy  on  the 
hiph  seas,  and  we  are  now  discussing 
international  agreements  to  deal  with 
outer  space. 

It  occurs  to  me  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Congress  ought  to  take  up  my  resolu- 
tion as  quickly  as  possible  and  assure  its 
earlv  enactment  before  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  hijacking  commercial  aircraft 
becomes  a  serious  threat  to  orderly  in- 
ternational relations  and  international 
commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  Chicaso's  American 
follows; 

Will  Skyjackings  Spread.' 
The  hijacking  of  an  Israeli  air  liner  by 
Palestinian  Arab  nationalists  makes  it  clear 
that  air  piracy  is  not  an  exclusively  North 
American  headache,  and  is  likely  to  be  less 
and  less  so.  It  threatens.  In  fact,  to  become  a 
specialized  form  of  guerrilla  warfare  with 
world-wide  implications;  and  one  ol  its  wor- 
risome aspects  is  that  it's  the  kind  of  crime 
likely  to  occur  precisely  in  the  worlds  hot- 
test "trouble  spots,  where  emotions  are  already 
seething. 

The  conditions  that  seem  t-o  encourage  sky- 
jMkings  are  bitter  hostility  between  two  na- 
tions or  national  groups  that  are  pcoaraph- 
ically  close,  one  of  them— cr  each  of  them— 
having  many  ol  the  other's  n.itionals  on  its 
territory  The  e:ements  are  pre.sent  i!i  many 
areas — me  United  States  and  Cub.i;  Israel 
and  the  Arab  n.itioiis;  southea.sl  .Asia:  Greece 
Turkey,  and  Cyprus.  And  all  that's  needed  t3 
activate  tliem  is  a  single  Luiaiic  wltli  a  gun. 
The  crime  has  a  reckless,  dramatic  quality 
that  appeals  to  the  f.in.iiic  mind,  and  it  gives 
fit  lea^i  a  symbolic  opportunity  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  injure  a  whole  nation,  to  revenge 
himself  on  a  government  he  hates. 

So  l.ir  no  l.istins  d.iniace  hxs  been  d  :!iie, 
but  yesterday's  piracy  of  the  El  Al  jet  liner 
c.irried  an  omino'as  hint:  After  the  skyj.ick- 
ers  had  forced  it  to  lai^d  in  Algeria,  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  organization,  mi  extremist 
Arab  group,  urged  the  Algerian  government 
to  hold  the  18  Israelis  aboard  as  hostages  lor 
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Arab  commandos  Imprlaoned  In  Israel  This 
would  .-hannfe  Oie  crime  from  an  individual 
act  of  plnwv  w  »  se'vere  :nt*mAUon«l  i«^.vo- 
i-%tlon  ujid  invlt*  reprlaal*  it  would  alao  call 
for  emergency  *<-u..n  by  uie  United  Nauons 
Israel  hM  already  d-Hetl  c^retary  (.>eneral 
Thant  to  act 

La«t  Wfflt  wp  pr"p.*e<l  rit  least  a  partial 
nMwer  An  iiiU-rnaUonal  affre^ment  ,etUng 
•evere  uniform,  and  mandatory-  t*naltles 
for  this  crime  so  that  a  skvjicker  would  face 
certain  punishment  wherever  ne  stepped  ofT 
me  plane  The  InternaUonal  Civil  AvlaUon 
urioini/atloa  m  Montreal  could  initiate  this 
move  .f  -ae  ■ -f  its  members  prop.«ed  it.  .uid 
we  believe  th<>  Trilted  St.ites  .-h.-i:d  j,rr>p<.we 

Etxiorcement.  of  course  aou;  l  :*  a  prob- 
lem- naUoM  that  dldnt  feel  like  ..bevtnf?  the 
skyjacking  law  would  dimply  ignore  it  as 
Cuba  Iffnoree  preaent  .aws  on  .ur  piracy  But 
international  sancUans  agauifit  ihla  cnme 
would  at  leaat  teaid  to  discourage  it— flJid  U 
clearly  needs  dlaoouraglng  faat. 
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Juhj  jn,  liifis 


This  lP>;lslatlon  will  unleash  Iho  huk'c  po- 
lentlal  of  private  mlerprise.  bO  U  can 
produce  ihe  larwe  volume  of  housing  we 
must  have. 

As  President  Johnson  said  earlier  this 
year  in  his  message  on  housini;  and 
cities: 

The  Oo'.ernment  »  concern  is  to  sllmulate 
private  energy  and  Kical  action-  to  provide 
capital  where  needed,  to  guarantee  hnanclng, 
U,  offer  assistance  that  encourajses  planning 
und  construction 

At  this  time  when  America's  housing 
needs  arc  so  great,  the  plit;ht  of  our  poor 
urban  dwellers  so  desperate,  the  crisis  of 
our  cities  -NO  deep,  an  alliance  between 
private  .nterprise  and  Government  is 
both  realistic  and  wise  I  hope  my  fellow 
Members  will  .loln  with  me  m  showinc 
compassion  for  the  needs  of  our  cities  and 
a  commitment  to  meetini:  tho.sc  needs  by 
voting  for  ihis  legislation 


LANDMARK  HOL'SINC;  I.KGISL.\TION  ppoGRAM  INFUKMATION  ACT 


Mr  DOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  levise  and  extend  my 

remarks  ^,     .. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York':' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DOW  Mr  Speaker,  the  liousing 
legislation  that  we  expect  to  come  before 
us  todav  tor  the  final  lime  will  be  a  land- 
mark not  only  for  the  I'Oth  Congress  but 
In  the  histor>-  I'f  our  Nation.  It  will  pro- 
vide the  tools  for  accomph.shing  a  stated 
pohcv  of  over  a  decadt--  a  decent  home 
and  "a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  Arricrican  lamily  '  For  too  long 
this  policv  tias  been  nothing  more  than 
Idle  word':v— our  action  today  can  make 
it  a  realit". 

In  the  tirst  year  alone,  we  can  double 
the  production  of  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-income     families     to     300.000 
units    'nils   bill    IS    the   first   step   in   a 
10-year  effort  that  will  produce  6  million 
liousink'  units  for  .^uch  tamilies  and  re- 
place the  substandard  units  where  over 
20  million  Americans  are  forced  to  live 
today    Families   who   in   the   past   have 
effectively    been    denied    the    American 
dream  oi  iiomeownersiup  would  be  given 
the  initial  financial  boost  they  need  to 
buy   liomes    Other   families  would   have 
the  opportunity  for  decent  rental  hous- 
ing that  meets  their  needs  by  paying  a 
reasonable  one-fourth  of  their  incomes. 
AlthoU'-:h   reaching   the   t^^^oals  set  out 
in  this  legislation  will  require  a  volume 
of  housing  far  greater  than  in  the  past, 
the  goal  is  not  unrealistic    We  have  in 
this  leulslation  sound,  flexible,  and  ima- 
ginative  tools   for  achieving   that   poal 
For  the  first  time  we  will  be  able  to  tap 
the  resources  of  private  industry  to  at- 
tack the  housmg  problem    The  subsidy 
for  homeownership  will  create  a  subslan- 
tial  market  for  low-  and  mf)derate-cost 
housing   which  does  not  exist  today    I 
have  everv   confidence  that  the   honie- 
bu.lding  industry  can  and  will  respond 
Throutih   the   national   housing   part- 
n.  I  ship,  the  ftnancial  and  management 
u  sources    of    private   enterprise    will    be 
used  to  solve  the  housing  problem  on  a 
national  scale.  The   productivity  of   the 
private  sector  of  the  American  economy 
is    unmatched   anywhere   in    the   wcrld 


Mr  ROTH  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tientleman  from 
Delaware  ■* 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  ROTH  Mr  Speaker  the  response 
to  two  lOL'i.slative  propo.sals  which  I  h.ave 
introduced  with  cosponsors  m  the  House 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  our  Federal 
Government  has  been  most  '.ratifying. 
These  two  bills  are  H  R  18113.  the  Pro- 
I'ram  Information  Act.  which  would  re- 
quire the  President,  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  to  issue  and  maintain 
an  up-to-date  catalog  on  Federal  assist- 
ance programs,  and  HR  18.574.  "the 
Executive  Reortanizalion  and  Manage- 
ment Improvement  Act.  " 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  currently 
we  have  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  as  cosponsors 
of  each  of  these  legislative  proposals.  A.s 
of  todav.  120  Members,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  are  cospon.sors  of  the  Pro- 
t^ram  Information  Act.  and  128  Members 
are  cosponsors  of  the  reoruanizalion 
legislation 

Equally  significant,  is  the  fact  that 
uther  key  Government  officials  have  pone 
utBciallv  on  record  In  support  of  this  leg- 
islation I  am  highly  pleased  to  report 
that  llie  National  Governors'  Conference, 
which  held  its  16th  annual  meetini;  this 
week  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsins  both  pro- 
posals. The  adoption  of  this  resolution 
was  again  a  bipartisan  effort. 

In  a  bipartisan  spirit,  the  distinguished 
Go\ernn:-  ol  I>laware.  Charles  L  Terry, 
Jr  drafted  and  proposed  the  resolution 
that  was  adotued  by  the  conference.  This 
effort  was  aided  by  the  able  Gov.  Spiro 
Agnpw  of  Maryland  .'\s  I  have  indicated, 
this  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  conference,  which  was  attended  by 
48  Governors. 

This  resolution  provides; 


iMf-Roviio   Manacimlnt   and  Reporting  or 

FrUtRAL    AsslsrANLE     PKoCRAMS 

Wh-rc.,!.  I  here  ate  m..re  than  I  270  Federal 
p.-ogrinis  ..ITenng  aiilsUnce  to  local  and 
Ttale  govcrnnnentJl  units;  and 

Wlicreas.  thcic   programs    ire  rperated   by 


\arlous  agencies  of  the  federal  government 
,ind  in  many  In.stances  have  become  compeU- 
tive  and  overl.ipplng;   and 

Whereas,  the  overall  effect  of  the  number 
complelliy  and  duplication  Is  to  creau-  a 
Mtuation  of  illfflfulty  and  confusion,    .uid 

\Vhere.vs.  this  difficulty  and  confusion 
.  ould  t>e  allcvl.iUHl  by  tiie  annual  publlcallun 
of  a  complete  compendium  of  It-deral  aa- 
bist.ince  programs  and  by  the  esUbllshment 
of  a  commission  for  the  Improvement  of  gov- 
ernment management  and  organlz-ition  lii.so- 
I.ir  as  they  urtect  state  and  local  govern- 
mental unite. 

Now  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the 
Sixtieth  Annual  National  Covernors'  Con- 
'erence  assembled  In  Cincinnati.  Ohio  on 
!  le  tweniv-lhlrd  day  of  Julv.  1D€8  go  on  rec- 
ord as  supporting  (  1  i  the  annual  publication 
UV  the  federal  government  of  a  complete 
compendium  of  all  operating  programs  of- 
•ermg  assistance  to  sUU"  and  kKftl  govern- 
meriUil  units,  and  (2)  the  creation  on  the 
nauonal  level  of  a  comml>slon  for  the  Im- 
provement of  government  man.-vgement  and 
i,rganlz.iUon  Insofar  as  they  artecl  state  and 
l.K-al  governmenuil  units  such  as  the  com- 
mission envisioned   by  H    R    18113 

I  would  also  like  to  report  that  the 
National  A.s.soclation  of  Counties  has 
written  me  of  their  endorsement  of  H.K 
18113  This  important  association  rep- 
resent., the  chief .  xcculivcs  of  our  county 
governments.  Mr.  Bernard  F.  Hillen- 
brand, executive  director,  wrote  me  a.s 
follows; 

National  Association  of  Coitnties. 

Washington.  D  C    July  l»   106S 
Hon  William  V   Roth. 
V  5   House  of  Rcprcsi-ntatwe-i. 
Washington.  UC. 

DtAR  Congressman  Hoth  I  am  writing  r. 
note  this  Associations  support  of  your  bill. 
HR  18113  the  Program  Inlormation  Acl  Wo 
commend  you  on  your  leadership  In  teekmR 
the  creauon  of  a  catalocue  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  which  would  Ideniuy  for  ix- 
tentlal  beneHclarles  all  existing  Federal 
a^slst^ince  programs  wherever  administered 
Certainly,  as  Federal  programs  have  grown 
in  number  and  complexity,  county  officials 
have  long  needed  the  complete,  master  refer- 
ence work  which  you  envision. 

A  number  of  the  dramatic  catalogue  fea- 
tures which  vou  would  require  would  prme 
immenselv  helpful  to  county  officials.  Re- 
quiremenus  that  the  Pres.dent  revise  the 
cat.ilogue  at  no  less  than  monthly  interva.s. 
that  the  catalogue  state  the  level  of  fundinp 
for  each  program  and  that  there  be  a  state- 
ment of  the  cost  to  the  recipient  of  recenini, 
assistance  and  of  duties  required  alter  receiv- 
na  benefits  can  assist  count v  governments  n 
making  more  informed  Judgmenu;  rekiun- 
to  Federal  assistance  programs. 

Section  10  of  your  bill,  as  introduced,  n  - 
ouires  that  the  caUlogue  shall  be  the  oim 
compendium  of  program  Information  pub- 
lished by  anv  Federal  agency  or  departinent 
This  master  list  or  relerence  point  Is  needed 
and  laudalorv;  at  the  same  lime,  we  wouk 
hope  That  various  Federal  agencies  wouW 
still  have  leave  to  develop  and  dissemina:r 
information  in  depth  relating  to  programs 
withm  their  jurisdiction  in  supplemenuiii'  o 
of  the  catalogue. 

Your  propo.•^al  includes  m.ici.lnery  for  t.ie 
constant  improvement,  simplilicaUon  and 
consolidation  of  the  many  program  torn.;. 
and  guidelines  and  this  too  should  help  -> 
impiove  an  area  that  has  been  the  cau^e  ^ . 
much  frustration  In  county  circles  nauona.,:. 
Your  efforla  can  lead  to  subsuml...- 
strengUienlng  of  otu-  Federal  system. 
Sincerely. 

Bernard  F  Hn.LENBRAND, 

Exccuf.ie  Director. 
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fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  House, 
and  a  number  of  newspapers  and  edi- 
torial writers  w  hich  have  been  reprinted 
recently  In  these  pages,  clearly  shows  the 
broad  consensus  of  support  that  has 
developed  around  these  two  proposals 
.M-eking  to  bring  about  more  efficient  and 
effective  machinery  to  solve  the  grave 
problems  we  face  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment 


In  mv  iud>;ment.  endorsements  by  the 
National  Governors'  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional   Association    of    Counties,    one- 


N  ELS  EN  PROTESTS  CUTBACKS  IN 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  I  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  pentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  from  the  Postmaster  General 
during  the  past  few  days,  both  through 
the  press  and  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, concerning  reduction  in  postal 
services,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
put  into  effect  and  others  which  are 
planned,  programed,  or  threatened.  The 
reasons  given  for  these  actions  are  the 
expenditure  reductions  and  employment 
restrictions  In  the  recent  tax  increase 
bill.  First  let  me  say  that  these  threats 
are  in  line  with  statements  we  have  been 
hearing  from  other  agencies,  which  have 
threatened  catastrophic  results  in  ser- 
vices rendered  if  their  particular  agency 
Is  affected  by  these  expenditure  cuts. 

For  example.  Budget  Director  Charles 
J  Zwlck  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  following  programs  would  be  among 
those  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  reduc- 
tions: Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, cancer  and  heart  research,  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  loans,  vet- 
iians'  medical  care,  anticrime  activities, 
maternal  and  child  welfare  grants,  school 
lunch  and  food  stamp  programs,  and  air 
and  water  pollution  control. 

Significantly,  we  have  heard  almost 
nothing  about  the  possibility  of  reducing 
-spending  in  such  fields  as  the  space 
proiiram.  new  public  works  projects,  the 
fapersonic  transport  program,  the  for- 
eii-'n  aid  program,  and  others.  Few  of 
these  programs  are  ever  mentioned  as 
areas  for  potential  cuts. 

The  point  is  that  the  Director  of  the 
Budget  and.  in  this  case,  the  Postmaster 
General  are  stating  directly  and/or  im- 
plying that  unless  Congress  exempts,  for 
example,  the  Post  Office  Department 
Irom  the  requirements  of  the  reductions 
and  spending  cuts  in  the  recent  tax  bill, 
tiiese  many  essential  services  and  pro- 
trams  will  bear  the  brunt  of  such  reduc- 
tions. And,  of  course  the  services,  the 
discontinuance  of  which  would  stir  maxi- 
mum public  reaction,  are  always  the  ones 
principally  mentioned  to  go  tmder  the 
knife — this  In  the  hope,  of  course,  of  pro- 
moting a  congressional  exemption  from 
t!ie  cuts  for  the  agency  or  department. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  presently  has  complete  dis- 
cretionary authority  imder  the  recent  tax 
Itgislation  to  assign  these  personnel  cuts 


to  those  agencies  in  a  manner  which  will 
have  the  least  disturbing  effect  on  the 
public  service.  He  has  the  authority,  for 
instance,  to  exempt  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  whole  or  in  part  if  such  be 
necessary. 

Through  the  use  of  this  authority  a 
reasonable  system  ol  prioritiis  .should  be 
applied  throughout  the  Government 
service  to  leave  essential  services  and 
programs  untouched  and  to  cut  out  the 
waste.  There  is  no  agency,  bureau,  or  de- 
partment in  the  Federal  Government 
that  is  run  so  efficiently  that  savings 
cannot  be  made  in  selected  places  in  both 
personnel  and  money  during  these  times 
of  financial  crisis. 

With  these  options  open  to  the  admin- 
istration, I  do  not  think  that  we  who 
believe  in  reasonable  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  must  be  intimidated 
by  these  not-so-subtle  blackmail  threats. 
I  believe  that  this  postal  crisis  sit- 
uation could  be  solved  tomorrow  through 
the  exercise  by  tlie  administration  of 
prerogatives  which  it  already  holds  w  ith- 
out  further   congressional   action. 

For  the  moment,  however.  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  concern  of  the  folks  back 
home  over  the  actual  and  threatened 
cuts.  I  shall  attempt  to  find  out  ju.si 
how  much  the  Postmaster  General  in- 
tends to  save  by  his  proposed  cutbacks 
and  then  if  there  is  no  other  solution — 
that  is  if  the  administration  refuses  to 
act  sensibly  in  adjusting  priorities  for 
these  reductions — I  shall  as  a  last  resort 
support  a  move  to  rescind  the  overall 
expenditure  cut  in  an  amount  to  take 
care  of  these  necessary  postal  services. 
But  I  think  we  as  a  Congress  should  not 
and  need  not  now  start  legislating 
blanket  exemptions  for  various  depart- 
ments or  agencies  or  it  will  not  be  but 
a  short  time  before  the  cuts  and  reduc- 
tions in  Government  spending  written 
into  the  tax  bill  will  be  "gone  with  the 
wind." 

For  the  future,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  recent  results  of 
the  blue-ribbon  task  force  study  which 
recommended  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment be  reorganized  into  a  non- 
political  Government -owned  corpora- 
tion. So  far  this  report  has  been  given 
a  cold  shoulder  by  both  the  President 
and  the  Postmaster  General, 


TODAY  THERE  ARE  CELEBRATIONS 
IN  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  the  26th  of  July,  there  will  be 
celebrations  in  Cuba,  There  will  be  cele- 
brations because  Fidel  Castro  says  there 
will  be  celebrations. 

But  indeed,  there  is  little  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  to  celebrate,  July  26,  the 
day  that  Castro  started  his  march  to 
power  In  Cuba,  mtist  ironically  and  real- 
istically represent  the  day  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba  were  betrayed. 


Today's  celebration  in  Cuba  will  be 
in  lionor  of  Fidel  Castro,  not  the  Cuban 
people  and  not  the  Cuban  nation.  The 
nation  has  been  delivered  by  Castro  into 
the  hands  of  communism  and  the  people 
of  Cuba  have  been  delivered  into  pov- 
erty, hunger,  and  hopeIes,snesK. 

For  these  lea.sons,  I  was  surprised  t3 
read  the  unrealistic  comments  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  this  week  This  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  propo.sed  that  the 
United  Slates  change  its  position  toward 
Cuba,  recognize  the  Communist  govern- 
ment there  and  in  effect  loo.sen  the  eco- 
nomic isolation  which  we  have  employed 
against  Cuba. 

He  says  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are 
better  off  now  than  they  were  before 
Castro.  This  is  not  only  unrealistic,  but 
shows  either  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
pre.sent  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba,  or  a  re- 
fasal  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Castro 
has  turned  that  island  nation  from  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  Latin 
America  into  the  beggar  nation  of  the 
Communist  world. 

I  would  like  to  just  touch  on  a  few 
points  to  indicate  what  Castro  has  done 
to  a  nation  which  was  well  on  Ws  way  to 
self-sufficicncv. 

The  Cuban  economy  is  in  shambles. 
The  gross  national  product  m  1967  was 
approximately  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1959_$2.5  billion — despite  the  increase 
in  population  and  vast  .scientific  and 
technical  advances  in  method.-,  of  farm- 
int;  and  manufacturing. 

The  per  capita  annual  income  has 
dropped  since  Castro  took  over.  Before 
Castro.  Cuba  rated  third  in  Latin 
America  in  per  capita  income. 

Before  Castro,  Cuba's  domestic  pro- 
duction satisfied  domestic  demand  for 
poultry,  eggs,  beef,  milk,  cheese  and 
butter  and  most  other  foodstuffs.  Now 
there  are  severe  rations  on  food.  Cubans 
are  limited  to  thiee-f ouiths  of  a  pound  of 
meat  per  week,  or  about  3  poimds  per 
month  when  it  is  available  and  it  is  not 
always  available.  Milk  is  rationed  for 
those  under  5  years  of  age.  Coffee  is 
limited  to  oimces  per  month.  Eggs  and 
bread  are  hard  to  come  by. 

Clothing  is  also  on  the  scarce  list.  The 
ration  book  in  February.  1968,  entitled 
each  person  to  buy  two  shiits,  one  pair 
of  trousers  and  two  pairs  of  shoes  a  year. 
But  shoes  are  often  impossible  to  find. 
Before  Castro,  Cuba  had  one  of  the 
world's  leading  sugar  crops.  But  since 
Castro  took  over,  Cuba  has  never  matched 
the  peak  production  established  prior  to 
his  regime.  This,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  disrupted  the  entire  economy  in  mad 
attempts  to  set  records.  As  a  result,  all 
other  phases  of  the  economy  have  suf- 
fered, including  the  educational  processes 
and  the  routine  duties  of  government. 

Before  Castro,  Cuba's  oil  and  petro- 
leum industry  was  helping  stabilize  the 
economy,  producing  enough  for  domestic 
use  and  exporting  much  abroad.  Now 
Cuba  has  to  call  on  Russia  for  oil  and 
petroleum  imports.  Many  refineries  have 
been  closed  down.  Again,  this  has  con- 
tributed to  placing  a  dependency  on  sug- 
ar as  the  country's  only  economic  pro- 
duct. 

In  addition,  Csstro  has  not  been  con- 
tent to  bring  ruin  to  Cuba.  He  has  tried 
to   export   communism   to   other   Latin 
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American  countries,  most  notably  Bo- 
livia, where  Che  Guevara  led  an  unsuc- 
cesuful  aUempt  to  overthrow  the  gov- 
ernment 

I  think  the  Senator  should  look  over 
these  facts.  And  I  think  others  In  the 
C'lovemment  who  would  advocate  recog- 
nizing Cuba  and  who  urge  that  we  open 
trade  and  diplomatic  relations  with  her 
consider  these  things  I  might  add  that 
if  Cuba  were  situated  In  Lake  Erie,  I 
think  the  Senator  would  have  a  different 
view 

.■\nd  I  think  that  those  who  promote 
the  idea  that  Cubans  are  satisfied  with 
the  dictatorship  of  Mdel  Castro  ask 
themselves  why  have  more  than  350  000 
Cubans  fled  their  homeland  for  asylum 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1959.  Castro  promised  free  elections 
within  4  years  There  have  been  none. 
Nor  do  I  think  there  will  be. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  Cas- 
tro will  use  as  the  theme  of  his  annual 
26th  ol  July  speech.  But  I  would  sus- 
prct  that  It  might  be  that  he  intends  to 
continue  to  export  communism  to  our 
sister  nations  of  South  America. 

There  is  no  reason,  on  this  tragic  dav. 
why  any  American  .should  welcome  Fidel 
Castro  into  the  community  of  free  na- 
tions of  the  Western  Hemisphere  And  I 
certamly  would  oppose  any  such  proposal 
as  long  as  Mdel  Castro  and  the  Commu- 
nist regime  are  in  power  there 

Tlie  people  of  Cuba  have  been  betrayed. 
Their  nation  has  been  delivered  Into 
bondage.  The  t)eoples  of  the  free  world 
can  only  recogni/e  the  26th  of  July  as 
the  anniversary  uf  ilie  death  of  a  free 
people 


GUN-CONTROL    L.\WS    MISS    MARK 

Mr.  PEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  k'entleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  FEIGHAN  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  m  its  editorial 
of  yesterday.  seLs  forth  a  very  reason- 
able analysis  of  the  uun  and  ammunition 
control  bill  which  the  House  passed  Wed- 
nesday The  ;ieed  for  legislation  to  cori- 
trtil  and  regulate  traffic  in  ammunition 
and  firearms  m  an  efTort  to  stop  or  at 
lea.st  lessen  violeiKe  is  imperative  The 
bill  which  passed  is  a  first  step,  inade- 
quate thou*{h  It  may  be  I  am  plea.^ed 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr 
Celler!.  chairman  of  the  Coninuttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  has  suted  that  hearings 
will  be  held  m  September  on  the  latest 
proposal  by  President  Johnson  wiiich 
was  embodied  in  the  bill  which  the 
chairman  introduced.  H  R    18181. 

The  traKic  spectacle  of  killimrs  by  fire- 
arms 111  Cleveland  shows  a  crying  need 
for  legislation  to  protect  the  lives  of  our 
citizenry  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  Its  very  cogent 
editorials  in  the  public  interest  on  the 
.■subject  of  control  and  regulation  of  am- 
munition and  firearms  By  permi.ssion.  I 
include  yesterday's  Plain  Dealer  edito- 
rial, to  which  I  have  referred: 


OuN   Cdntsol  I^ws  Miss  Maiks 
There  1»  a  bllter  le»«on  for  iUl  America  in 
the    BU)ry    of    the    deadly    siilper    attack    on 
Cleveland  policemen    a  lewion  about  guns 

Federal  firearms  control  laws  so  far  en- 
acted or  contemplated  fall  far  short  of  what 
the  country  needs 

The  snipers  who  shot  the  policemen  were 
well  armed  They  had  bt>th  handguns  und 
l..ng  guns,  the  1  ater  Including  shotguns 
and  r.ipld-fire  military  type  weapons  They 
had  plenty  of  ammunlUon  for  all  gun.s 

No  law  now  r.n  the  txioks  makes  it  imp<«- 
slble  for  a  dangerous  person  to  obtain  hand- 
guns, shotguns,  ordinary  rifles  or  even  seml- 
.'lutomatlc  weapons  such  ks  ;  tK«e  u.sed  by  the 
Cleveland  snipers 

The  lully-auuimatic  guns  which  police 
said  were  used  in  the  East  Side  shootout  are 
another  matter   however 

Stich  rapld-f.re  weapons  are  me.int  for  mtU- 
•arv  us*  When  they  show  up  on  the  home 
rront  it  is  evidence  that  the  users  have 
avoided  federal  surveillance  and  violated  fe<l- 
eral  law  The  law  requires  those  who  pos- 
sess lully  automatic  weap«jn8  to  be  registered 
through  the  payment  of  a  »aOO  ownership 
transfer  lax  and  the  posting  of  a  »5  00<)  sure- 
ty bond 

That  modern  military  weapons  could  he. 
and  were  used  by  snipers  to  gun  down  Cleve- 
land policemen  i-i  ine  shock  for  Americans 
rhat  nien>bers  ■■(  (  ongresa.  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  Cleveland  violence,  could  act 
iavorably  ni\  unly  the  mildest  sort  ol  gun 
control  legislation   Is  a  second  shock 

The  similar  bills  approved  by  the  House 
.'f  Representatives  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
I'lmmlltee  ,.re  weakened  \erslons  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  s  proposal  to  prohibit  the  mall 
order  sale  of  ritles.  shotguns  and  ammuni- 
tion 

The  House  measure  which  now  goes  to  the 
Senate  contains  large  loopholes  Its  am- 
munition clause  refers  only  to  bullets  for 
handguns  not  rlrtes  and  shotguns  Among 
i.iher  things  it  exempts  shipments  from  the 
National  Board  for  promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice to  persons  enrolled  in  the  million-mem- 
ber National  Rifle  A.ssociatlon. 

It  can  be  said  that  even  with  its  excep- 
tions, the  House  bill  Is  welcomed  It  does, 
after  all,  provide  at  least  a  little  more  restric- 
tion on  interstate  trathc  In  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. 

It  does  not,  however,  provide  the  strong 
control  the  nation  needs 

Clearly  and  forcefully,  Americans — and 
Clevel.inders  must  bring  that  fact  to  the 
attention  "f  thi'se  who  represent  them  in 
C'ongrress 

l.EOISLATI\'E  PROGRAM  FXDR  WEEK 

OF  JULY  29 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Si)oaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  centleman  from 
Michikian'' 

There  was  no  objix'tion. 

Mr  (iERALDR  FORD  Mr  Speaker  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  askini; 
the  di.stinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  next  week 

Mr  AI-BERT  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr  GERALD  R  FdRD  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  in  respon.se 
to  the  request  for  the  program  for  next 
week,  we  will  announce  the  following' 
p roe  ram 

HR  18785.  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  fiscal  year  1969: 

H  R    18249.  to  amend  the  Food  SUmp 


Act  of  1964 — open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate: 
H  R     17126.    extension    of    Food   and 
Agriculture   Act  of    1»€5— open   rule.   2 
hours  of  debate: 

H  R  12843.  to  provide  for  a  National 
Eye  Institute — open  rule.  1  hour  of  de- 
bat*^— the  rule  for  which  has  been 
adopted  today : 

HR.  15757.  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1968 — open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate— the 
rule  for  which  has  been  adopted  today. 
Hou.se  Resolution  1239.  authorizlnR  a 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  and 
Report  on  Campaign  Expenditures  (f 
Candidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

House  Resolution  1247,  to  grant  addi- 
tional travel  authority  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works: 

S  2484.  extension  of  New  Senate  Oflire 
Huildlng  site — open  rule.  1  hour  of  de- 
bate: 

H  R  18209  amending  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act- 
open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate: 

H  R.  17685.  supplemental  air  transpor- 
tation— open  rule,  I  hour  of  debate; 

H  R  11618.  to  prevent  the  Importation 
of  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildhfe— 
open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate,  making  in 
order  the  committee  substitute  for  piii- 
pose  of  amendment; 

HR  15681.  Foreign  Military  Sales 
.'Sict — open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate: 

S  633.  Foreign  Services  Information 
Oflicers  Corps — open  rule.  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, and 

H  R  14314  trust  funds  for  educational 
scholarships  and  child  care  centers- 
open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  reservation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 
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ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
JLT^Y  29 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  w  hen  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
RULE   ON   WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t;entlcman  from 
Oklahoma  ■;' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  whether  as  a  matter  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  adjournment  over  until 
September  4.  we  might  at  some  time  next 
week  ask  that  the  suspension  and  con- 
.sent  calendars  which  would  be  in  order 
on  Monday.  September  2  be  put  ovtr 
until  Tuesday.  September  10? 

Mr    GER.ALD   R     FORD    As    I    have 


indicated  to  the  majority  leader,  I  per- 
sonally have  no  objection  to  such  a  re- 
quest being  granted  inasmuch  as  we 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  see  that  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  is  trying  to  urge  me  to  make  the 
request  right  now. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  object 
if  I  made  the  request  right  now? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
;;entleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  w  ill  object  if  you  ask  for  that  unan- 
imous consent  right  now. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  really  respects  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  would  not 
under  the  circumstances  consider  mak- 
ing the  request  at  this  time. 


SELF-SUPPORTING 
SERVICE 


POSTAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
i;entleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Robison  J 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ade- 
quacy and  the  problems  of  our  Nation's 
postal  system  have — even  despite  Viet- 
nam, political  campaigns  and  gun  con- 
trol laws — briefly  become  front-page 
news  items. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  have  recently 
seen  the  release  of  the  report  of  the  Pres- 
idcnfs  Commission  on  Postal  Organiza- 
tion which — pointing  to  the  inadequacies 
of  the  present  management  system 
and  the  service's  consequent  and  con- 
■^lant  loss  record — urgently  recommends 
a  major  reorganization  of  the  system; 
and,  in  the  second  instance,  we  have 
heard  much  of  Postmaster  General  Wat- 
son's plea  for  relief  from  the  recently- 
enacted  job-cut  requirements  of  the  sur- 
tax package  lest  he  be  thereby  required 
to  sharply  curtail  postal  services  in  or- 
der to  comply  with  the  same. 

Both  events,  of  course,  are  interrelated. 
And  both  demand  the  urgent,  but  objec- 
tive, consideration  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  this  Congress,  and  by  this 
Congress,  itself,  during  whatever  may 
still  remain  of  this  session. 

All  of  us  are  receiving — speaking  of 
mail — an  increasing  amount  of  constitu- 
ent mail  these  days  relative  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son's well-publicized  threat  to  eliminate 
such  r.s  Saturday  mail  deliveries  in  resi- 
dential areas  along  with  all  post  office 
window  service  on  Saturdays,  to  deny  ex- 
tension of  delivery  service  to  all  new 
cormnunities  or  suburban  developments, 
to  accelerate  the  elimination  of  rural — 
fourth-class — post  offices  so  that  all  will 
be  shut  down  in  about  4  years,  and  so  on. 

These,  to  many  persons,  are  disturb- 
ing' developments — and  unhappy  pros- 
pects— with  the  possible  exception  of 
that  rather  surprisingly  large  number  of 
regular  letter  carriers  who  appear  to  en- 
dorse the  idea  of  no  residential  mail  de- 
liveries on  Saturday  so  that  they,  like 
their  counterparts  in  private-enterprise 
jobs,  can  also  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
a  straight  5-day  work  week.  These  work- 
ers, in  this  attitude,  seem  to  be  at  some 
odds  with  their  national  associations 
that,  of  course,  must  also  be  concerned 
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about  the  jobs  of  substitute  carriers,  util- 
ity men,  an  so  on. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  this 
Congress — In  this  election  year — will  be 
most  sensitive  to  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward all  this  as  it  further  develops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  mail  from  my  con- 
stituents on  this  subject  has  been  any- 
thing like  that  of  my  colleagues,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  general  lack  of  pub- 
lic understanding  as  to  the  real  reason 
for  Postmaster  General  Watson's  di- 
lemma and  for  his  cry  for  help. 

For  much  of  my  mail  to  date  is  calling 
upon  me  to  "give  the  Post  Office  some 
more  money"  so  that  these  curtailments 
of  service  need  not  take  place. 

However,  money  for  once  is  not  the 
problem — at  least  not  the  whole  prob- 
lem— for  this  Congress  has  already  acted 
on  the  Postal  Department's  budget  for 
this  fiscal  year  and  has  f;iven  it  enough 
to  operate  at  normal  levels  of  service 
between  now  and  next  June  30  as  best 
as  this  can  ever  be  anticipated  in 
advance. 

At  the  same  time,  when  this  Congress 
enacted  what  has  become  known  as  the 
surtax    package — and    which    has    now 
been  signed  into  law — that  package  con- 
tained a  little-discussed  and.  evidently, 
little-noticed  section  under  which  it  was 
agreed  that,  with  respect  to  permanent 
full-time  civilian  employees  in  the  exec- 
utive  branch,  only   three  out  of   every 
four     vacancies     henceforth     occurring 
could  be  filled  until  such  time  as  the 
overall  number  of  such  employees  got 
back  down  to  the  level  of  June  30.  1966. 
The  section  also  stated  that,  in  the 
case  of  temporary  or  part-time  employ- 
ees, the  number  of  such  in  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  any  month  could  not 
exceed  the  number  of  such  employees  In 
the  coiTCsponding  month  in  1967.  This, 
offhand,  would  seem  to  give  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  some  slight  measure  of 
relief — at  least   at   such   times   as   the 
forthcoming,      heavy-mail      Christmas 
season — though   I   have   not   seen   this 
partial  escape  hatch  mentioned  in  any 
published  reports  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's pleas  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee—where  he   first   turned   for  re- 
lief— or  elsewhere,  now  that  he  has  had 
to  find  a  more  sympathetic  ear.  Nor,  in 
the  same  way,  have  I  seen  much  public 
attention  given  to  the  fact,  at  least  as  I 
read  the  job-cut  section  of  the  surtax 
bill,  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Btidget  is  au- 
thorized to  allocate  the  reduced  levels  of 
Federal  employees  among  our  numerous 
departments  and  agencies  as  best  it  can, 
which  would  seem  to  mean  that  it  could 
permit  the  Post  Office  Department  to  go 
on  filling  vacancies,  as  might  be  needed, 
so  long  as  other  vacancies  were  left  un- 
filled elsewhere  thoughout  the  Federal 
establishment. 

And  then,  finally  along  this  same  line, 
the  surtax  package  section  aimed  at  re- 
ducing overall  Federal  employment  did 
also  exempt  from  its  mandate  "casual " 
employees — however  this  might  b  de- 
fined for  postal  purposes — along  with  up 
to  70,000  summer  employees  from  the 
ranks  of  the  "disadvantaged"  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  22.  of  which  the  Post 
Office  aimed  to  take  its  share  this  sum- 
mer, as  well  as  Presidential  appointees, 
which  would  at  least  seem   to  exempt 


postmasters  and  rural  carriers  from  the 
cutback  mandate. 

Well,  then,  why  Is  all  this  such  an 
Immediate  problem  for  the  Post  Office? 
The  answer  Is  a  two-part  one. 
First,  the  mail  volume  it  is  called  upon 
to  handle  fioes  up  automatically  every 
year— and  the  Department  lias  no  con- 
trol over  this.  To  handle  its  fiscal  1969 
anticipated  increase  in  mail  volume,  this 
Congress — in  one  of  the  few  appropria- 
tion bills  that  have  cleared  it  this  year 
.so  far^granted  the  Department  enough 
funds  to  bring  onboard  15,780  new  em- 
ployees, in  one  category  or  another.  But, 
as  i  understand  the  job-cut  section,  the 
Department  can  now  hire  none  of  such 
new  employees — being  required,  instead, 
to  grapple  as  best  it  can  with  a  steadily 
i: rowing  volume  of  mail  with  such  em- 
ployees as  it  already  has. 

Second,  the  Department  now  experi- 
ences a  high  i-ate  of  turnover — at  some- 
thing like  20.8  percent  for  the  1966  pay 
year — among  its  some  present  716,000 
employees,  w  hich  figure  ranks  it  among 
the  largest  of  all  employers  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

Perhaps  il  the  Department  could  some- 
how, overnight,  improve  employee  mo- 
rale— something  I  will  touch  on  again  in 
a  moment — it  could  reduce  this  rate :  but, 
assuming  it  cannot,  even  if  the  Budget 
Bureau  could  find  enough  other  vacan- 
cies elsewhere  to  offset  postal  vacancies 
over  a  longer  period  of  time,  it  could 
probably  not  do  this  on  a  short  term 
basis. 

Thus,  something  has  to  f;ive — and  the 
Postmaster  General  has  made  it  abun- 
dantly clear  what  he  thinks  that  will 
have  to  be. 

This  immediately  creates  two  dilemmas 
for  this  Congress,  in  that,  to  cope  with 
the  situation,  it  will  evidently  have  to  go 
back  on  one  or  the  other  of  two  implied 
promises  it  has  recently  made. 

The  first  was  a  promise  to  the  taxpay- 
ers— when  it  called  upon  them  to  take  up 
a  notch  or  two  in  their  taxpaying  belts — 
that  it  would  do  what  it  could  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  so  that  Uncle  Sam 
would  have  to  tighten  his  belt,  too :  and 
not  just  on  a  short  term,  anti-infiation- 
ary  basis,  by  requiring  the  President  to 
somehow  cut  back  on  his  fiscal  1969 
spending  plans  by  $6  billion,  but  on  a 
longer  term  basis  as  well,  by  eventually 
rescinding  some  $8  billion  in  the  Presi- 
dents  estimated  S222.3  billion  spending 
pipeline,  and  by  restraining — and  even 
rolling  back — the  startling  and  seem- 
ingly inevitable  recent  growth  in  Federal 
employment. 

The  second  promise  was  less  specific, 
but  nonetheless  implicit  in  the  minds  of 
many.  This  was  a  promise  to  try  to  f;ive 
mail  patrons  better  service  in  return  for 
the  recently  enacted  increase  in  postal 
rates — something  which,  surprisingly 
enough,  now  seems  to  have  been  almost 
forgotten  since  many  of  the  people  who 
now  write  me  about  all  this  now  ask  why. 
if  the  Post  Office  does  not  have  enough 
money  to  operate  on,  we  do  not  just  raise 
the  rates. 

Well,  what  should  we  do? 
Perhaps    the    immediate    answer    lies 
as  much  in  the  Inps  of  the  people,  as  it 
does  in  ours. 

Quite  obviou.'^ly.  v.  c  cannot  escalate  the 
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level  of  spending  on  all  manner  of  do- 
mestic Federal  programs  while  mean- 
time flKhting  what  has  tiecome  a  major 
war  abroad  and.  simultaneously,  defend 
the  dollar  against  the  further  Inroads  of 
Inflation  at  home  as  well  a.s  Uck  v(  fon- 
f^dence  ui  it  abroad 

AKam.    something   just    -.miply    has  to 

Hive 

L'nles.v  that  is.  and  I  have  about  given 
up  on  this  prospect  m  this  Congress— 
we  can  do  a  better  job  than  we  have  been 
on  sorting  and  re-'^orting  uut  today  s  true 
national  priorities 

Mr  Speaker  nn  tjelief  la  our  need  to 
do  this  led  me  earlier  this  year  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  Post  Office  appro- 
priation bill  when  it  was  before  us  that 
would  have  had  the  tffect  of  eliminating 
for  the  time  being  residential  deliveries 
of  mail  on  Saturdays  .ilong  with  reducing 
rural  deliveries  by  1  day  a  week 

I  offered  that  amondmer.t^whlch  later 
be«ame.a-recommital  motion  as  mast  of 
us  will  recall  — becaii.se  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  particular  item  of  .<;ervice  was 
the  one  now  rendered  by  the  Post  Office 
to  the  loss  of  which  the  public  and  the 
service,  itself,  could  most  easilv  adjust 
That  amendment— and  the  subsequent 
lecommital  motion— lost,  of  course,  in 
what  was  probably  this  year  s  first  test 
of  this  body's  willingness  to  seriously 
consider  relative  priorities  I  was  more 
discouraged  than  surprised  at  the  result. 
If  the  amendment  had  been  adopted,  we 
could  have  saved  SUM  2  million  ThLs  was 
at  a  time,  incidentally,  when  some  of  us 
were  looking  for  SlOO  million  to  put  into 
Headstart  programs  and  summer  youth- 
employment  projects;  money  we  never 
found.  Well  I  admit  I  may  well  have  my 
priorities  backward  but  I  -till  cannot 
help  but  beUeve  that  these  purposes  are 
more  miportant — or  should  be  more  im- 
portant to  us— than  receiving  mall  at  our 
homes  6  days  a  week 

We  could  brush  this  off.  now.  as  all 
merely  water  over  the  dam  except  for 
the  possibility— that  at  least  still  haimls 

me that  if.  on  that  first  appropriation 

bill  of  the  year,  we  had  taken  a  firm 
stand  on  priorities,  and  begun  to  make. 
here  in  this  Chamber,  the  specific  cuUs 
that  we  all  knew  needed  to  be  made,  and 
had  kept  following  through  on  that  line, 
then  maybe— just  maybe— the  surtax 
bill.  Itself,  with  Its  currently  bothersome 
job-cut  mandate,  might  not  have  been 
necessary  after  all 

But  that  former  chance— slim  though 
it  may  have  been— is  yone  now.  and  we 
must  deal  with  matters  as  they  are.  not 
as  we  might  wish  them  to  be 

I  therefore  have  little  doubt  but  that 
this  body  will  soon  vote  to  exempt  the 
Post  Office  from  the  job-cut  mandate- 
though  I  would  hope  that,  in  so  doing, 
we  will  only  e.xempt  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice, and  I  say  this  because  I  believe  the 
administrative  end  ul  the  Department, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Engineering,  could 
stand  a  little  of  the  same  discipline  to 
which  all  other  Federal  departments  or 
administrative  agencies  will  remain 
subject. 

Of  course,  there  is  something  a  bit 
more  than  discouraging  about  all  thi.s — 
and  I  can  well  understand  why,  m  the 
other    body,    the    senior    Senator    from 


Delaware  has  rather  plaintively  sug- 
gested, as  he  did  recfntlv.  that  we  nuglit 
ju.vt  k^s  well  juiik  th."  whole  j  jb-cut  idea 
now  as  to  "keep  shooting  bullet  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket  "  For.  as  we 
yield  on  this  and  llien  on  the  next 
item— we  will  only  b«'  Kivmt;  t\idence  for 
all  to  see  tliat  Federal  spending  is.  still, 
nowhere  near  under  adequate  control . 
and  probably  never  will  be  so  :')ng  as 
the  people  we  try  to  represent  keep  on 
demanding,  or  leave  us  to  believe  they 
do.  a  constantly  using  level  of  overall 
governmental  set  vices  with  no  cutbacks 
anvwhere 

But  what.  now.  of  the  longer  range 
future''  Especially,  for  the  postal  .service? 
Well,  here  Mr  Sp.aker.  I  do  see  .some 
signs  for  encouragement  m  the  report 
of  that  Presidential  Commi.ssion  that  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  these 
remarks 

I  say  this  because  I  strongly  support 
the  idea  of  a  Cfovernment  corporation 
to  take  over  the  pre.sent  postal  .service— 
and  I  am  wreatly  impre.ssed  bv  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  members  of  this 
dlstint^uished  panel  to  the  effect  that. 
If  this  IS  done,  not  only  could  our  po.stal 
service  be  modernized  and  Improved  but 
the  traditional  i>ostal  deficit  could  be 
elinr.naled  releasing  as  the  report 
states,  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  ot 
tax  monev  to  other  purposes." 

Note,  al.so.  this  further  statement  from 
the  report 

Tlie  lung-run  poientlul  for  i  fiscal  t  Im- 
provement furthermore,  is  so  high  ihRt  we 
.ire  reluctatit  to  estimate  lt«  size 


Whv'' 

Well.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  report  sug- 
gests, -he  postal  corporation's  objective 
would  be  to  completely  support  itself  by 
Its  own  revenues,  in  part  through  re- 
ducing postal  costs  by  at  least  20  per- 
cent If  normal  investment  and  modern 
operating  practices  u.sed  by  private  in- 
dustry are  made  available  to  postal  man- 
agement 

Let  me  pick  up.  here  and  there  from 
the  report,  some  of  its  salient  points  that 
we  ought  to  be  considering:  It  is  stated. 
for  instance,  that  the  posUl  operation 
IS  big  bu.siness'— as  it  surely  is— the 
Department  collecting  $4  96  billion  in 
revenues  and  spending  over  S6  13  billion 
m  fiscal  1967 

But.  says  the  Commi-ssion,  it  is  not 
■run  as  a  business"— as  of  course  It  Is 
not — and  piecemeal  changes  will  not  do 
the  lob:  instead,  'a  basic  change  in  di- 
rection is  needed" 

Then  the  Commission  takes  dead  aim 
at  wiuU  I  have  always  felt  was  the  im- 
dcrlymg  cause  for  the  service's  failure 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  the 
Nation  with  not  just  an  adequate  but  a 
superb  mall  system,  geared  to  today's 
world    politics. 

A  year  ago  January,  when  the  then 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  came  be- 
fore our  Post  Office-Treasury  Subcom- 
miitee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  made  his  now-famous  state- 
ment about  the  .service  being  in  a  'race 
with  catastrophe."  he  was  lead  by  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr  Steed).  Into  a  discussion 
about  the  management  handicaps  imder 
which  the  service  has  had  to  operate  all 


these    years,    and    into    the   question   of 
politics"  in  the  Post  Office. 

At  that  time  Mr.  OBrien— who  I  feel 
was  one  of  our  more  effective  Postma.ster 
Generals  of  recent  years  even  despite 
his  rather  short  stay  In  that  jol>— sort  of 
passed  that  question  back  to  us.  or  so 
I  thought,  declining  to  give  us  his  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  or  not  It  was  important 
to  uet  the  Post  Office  out  of  politics"— 
or  vice  versa 

This  rather  bothered  me  and  I  Uvn 
said  to  him: 

If  voii  really  wiinl  to  provide  iiud  I  am  sure 
y.m  do  .superlative  pcKtal  service  lii  this  Na- 
tion then  it  seems  to  me  It  becomes  Incum- 
bent upon  you  to  state  your  opinion  not 
i,ow  perhaps,  but  eventuiiUy.  as  to  whether 
r  I  ot  politics  m  the  Post  Office  is  a  man- 
iiK-ement  problem  I  am  not  asking  you  to 
do  v  now  but  I  think  one  of  these  days  we 
all  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  this  Issue 
and  look  at  it  objectively  and  honestly,  and 
1  thlnlc  the  time  lias  almost  come  when  v.e 
an-  KOlng  to  have  to  do  It. 

Well,  in  any  event,  shortly  after  that 
Mr  OBrien  did  get  the  previously  men- 
tioned study  underway  and  now  we  have 
Its  valuable  result,  which  I  hope  we  will 
!iot  allow  to  merely  gather  du.st  on  our 
respective  office  shelves. 

And  one  of  that  report's  major  targets. 
as  I  have  said,  was  that  question  of 
•politics  ■  m  the  Post  Office— somethinn 
that  has  ii  direct  effect  on  Its  poor  man- 
at:ement  record  and  its  present  poor 
employee  morale. 

As  the  report  .says  in  this  respect: 

Providing  the  Nation  with  a  superb  mail 
service  is  not  a  partisan  Issue;  Postal  pur- 
poses dn  not  change  with  the  national  ad- 
uunlst-ation  The  postal  system  deserves  the 
best  ulent  available  and  all  employees  de- 
serve career  opportunities  based  on  ability 
and  performance  The  present  patronage  sys- 
tem cuts  oil  the  opportunities  of  many  po- 
tential managers  among  career  employees 
and  inevitably  has  an  adverse  effect  upon 
morale  Moreover.  It  Is  an  unwarranted  dram 
on  the  time  and  energy  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and   officials  of   the   Executive   Branch 
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The  classic  example  of  where  the  sys- 
tem may  now  be  headed,  unless  It  is 
mven  a  basic  change  in  direction,  is  pro- 
vided bv  that  colossal  mail  jam  in 
Chicago  in  October  of  1966.  Some  of  the 
elements  leading  up  to  that  catastrophe, 
as  the  report  notes,  were  these:  A 
vacancy  in  the  Postmasters  position  foi 
the  preceding  6  months:  the  retiiemeiu 
of  an  unusually  large  number  of  expe- 
rienced supervisors;  low  employee  mor- 
ale and  a  great  many  dlsciphnary  ac- 
tions; a  sick-leave  ratio  double  the  na- 
tional average,  and  the  lowest  postal 
productivity  record  In  the  Nation. 

To  this  evidence  of  management  fail- 
ure at  Chicago,  must  be  added  the  ob- 
vious shortcomings  in  the  physical  plant 
at  that  major  post  office;  shortcomini;s 
that  are  duplicated  throughout  the  en- 
tire svstem.  and  that  when  added  to  the 
fact  that  the  nominal  managers  of  each 
post  office  do  not  really  have  the  author- 
ity to  run  it.  render  possible  at  almost  any 
time  a  repetition  of  the  Chicago  fiasco 
practically  anywhere  in  the  Nation 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  mak< 
one  thing  clear  in  this  connection— as 
did  the  Commission.  That  Is  that,  in  my 
opinion  as  in  that  of  the  Commission, 
though  the  system's  principal  failure  is 


one  of  management,  it  Is  a  failure  of 
method  rather  than  of  men. 

Tlie  report  quotes  a  postmaster  in  a 
large  mldwestern  city  as  saying: 

How  do  I  manage  this  operation?  My 
iricud.  I  dont  manage  it.  I  administer  It! 

And  how  many  times  have  we  heard 
this  same  sort  of  complaint  from  our  in- 
dividual postmasters  In  our  districts. 
And  the  reason  for  these  recurring  com- 
i.laints  Is  because,  as  the  report  notes: 

The  postal  system  is  not  managed,  in  the 
•■iccepted  sense  of  the  word.  Rather,  It  is  op- 
trated  according  Ui  rules  establlabed  Bome- 
where  else  .  .  .  (wllhl  a  hodgpodge  of  postal 
l.iws  two  hundred  years  In  the  making  (con- 
straining) inanapen.tl  Judgment  and  initia- 
tive. 

But.  perhaps  the  line  I  like  best  in  the 
report  is  this  one: 

In  appearance,  many  people  are  responsible 
for  running  the  Po.st  Office;  (but)  in  fact, 
1:0  one  Is. 

Well.  now.  undoubtedly  a  basic  change 
.-uch  as  the  Commission  recommends 
will  have  to  be  carefully  studied.  One 
would  not — and  .should  not — expect 
I  ither  Congress,  or  many  of  the  people 
now  working  at  higher  managerial  levels 
in  the  present  system,  nor  those  in  the 
widespread  field  service,  nor  the  union 
traders  who  represent  them,  to  welcome 
this  recommendation  with  open  arms  or 
ti)  eairerly  rush  forward  to  embrace  It. 

That  is  not  the  nature  of  Congress — 
hor  would  it  be  typical  of  any  portion 
cf  the  Federal  Establishment  or  of  those 
'.\  ho  labor  within  it. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  recommenda- 
tion does  point  cut,  I  believe,  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  going  if  we  are  ever  going  to  win 
t!u  Postal  Department's  "race  with  ca- 
tiistrophe."  With  the  technological  and 
managerial  sophistication  this  Nation 
l.a^  developed,  It  ough  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide its  patrons  with  tlie  best,  rather 
than  with  a  barely-adequate,  postal 
system. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish. 
But  it  can  be  done. 

And  we  now  have  a  guideline  for  ac- 
tion— if  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close  these 
remarks  now  by  inserting  the  following 
(  ditorial  from  the  July  16  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  sets  forth 
some  rather  pointed  remarks  concerning 
the  method  we  adopted — wisely  or  not — 
HI  our  effort  to  roll  back  the  level  of 
Federal  employment.  Reading  it  may 
help  those  who.  in  turn,  may  read  these 
remarks  pet  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
background  and  dimension  of  our  cur- 
rent problem  in  this  respect — at  least  I 
hope  so. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

Parino  tuf  Feder.al  Payroll 
The  new  law  requiring  a  reduction  in  Gov- 
enimenl  cmployineiit  is  already  bringing  a 
bure.iucralic  b.icklasli.  Perhaps  the  uproar 
will  help  some  Congressmen  look  for  a  belter 
way  to  pare  the  Federal  pavToU. 

Since  the  Job  cutback  was  part  of  the  tax- 
'ncrease  measure,  many  members  of  the  pub- 
lic probably  ignored  it.  But  you  can  bet  it 
got  plenty  of  aticmion  in  Washington's  myr- 
iad ol  agencies. 

The  chief  provision  is  that  no  agency  can 
fill  more  than  three  of  any  four  vacancies 
in  permanent  Jobs  until  employment  is  re- 


duced to  the  level  of  June  30.  19G6.  In  .'iddl- 
tlon.  the  numl>er  of  temporary  or  part-time 
Jobs  In  any  month  <xi.nnot  exceed  tlie  figure 
for  the  like  month  of  the  previous  year. 

If  all  goe»  as  scheduled,  total  permanent 
JolOB  eventually  will  be  reduced  by  244.000 
from  the  present  level  of  2  6  nuUion.  There's 
more  than  a  little  question,  however,  that 
everything  will  go  precisely  as  planned. 

For  one  thing,  the  effort  gores  a  great  many 
pet  Congressional  oxen.  Almost  before  the 
ink  was  dry  on  the  bill  the  Senate  rushed 
tlirovigli  an  amendment  that  would.  11  finally 
adopted,  entirely  exempt  tlie  Teimesee  VaJ- 
ley  Authority  from  the  cutb.uik. 

Then.  too.  Federal  agencies  are  beginning 
to  fight  back  with  weapons  of  their  own  In 
testimony  before  the  Hou.se  \\'ays  and  Means 
Committee,  for  instance.  Po.stmaster  General 
Marvin  Watson  warned,  in  effect,  that  the 
job  reduction  would  malie  the  postal  service 
even  more  of  a  disaster  areu  than  it  i.^  now 

Apparently  aiming  to  pink  Congressmen  in 
their  parochialism,  Mr.  Watson  ltd  off  with 
a  threat  to  close  9.000  small  post  offices. 
Whether  these  offices  are  needed  or  not.  few 
things  wound  local  pride  more,  or  In.spire 
more  fiery  letters  to  legislators,  tlian  elimi- 
nation of  a  community's  postal  identity. 

Just  to  make  sure  that  the  impact  would 
be  felt  everj'Wliere.  the  Postm.usier  General 
also  suggested  that  rcsidi-ntial  deliveries 
would  have  to  be  cut  from  six  a  week  to  four 
(we're  old  enough  to  remember  whin  the 
mailman  used  to  drop  by  twic  e  a  day  i .  Nearly 
everything  would  feel  Mr.  Watsons  axe.  in 
fact:  Business  deliveries,  parcel  post,  em- 
ploye training  and  mechanization  programs. 

'The  problem  is  simply  Uiat  the  Post  Office, 
along  with  much  ox  the  rest  ol  tJie  Govern- 
ment, has  wandered  completely  out  ol  con- 
trol. Now  Congress,  the  chief  architect  of 
the  confusion,  lias  clumsily  tried  to  clean  up 
the  whole  Government  by  forcing  an  arbl- 
trarj'  slash  of  244.000  Jobs. 

There  isn't  even  a  pretense  of  setting  pn- 
ortles;  the  more  efficient  and  useful  agencies 
will  be  hit' right  along  vnth  those  that  are 
on  the  borderline  or  below  Employes  who 
quit  the  Government,  moreover,  are  only  too 
likely  to  be  the  higher-caliber  workers,  easily 
able  to  find  Jobs  in  pnvat*  Industry:  those 
who  slay  on  are  quite  likely  to  include  all 
the  drones. 

It's  difficult  enough  as  it  is  for  Federal  offi- 
cials to  fire  anyone.  Some  ol  them  are  sure 
to  resist  altempluig  a  dismissal  11  tlie  em- 
ploye involved  it  of  any  use  whatsoever. 

Caught  In  a  crossfire  between  bureaucrats 
and  constituents,  maybe  some  legislators  will 
decide  that  It  isn't  so  difficult  after  all  to 
pick  up  and  choose  which  Federal  programs 
can  be  dispensed  viith  and  thus  reduce  em- 
ployment In  a  sensible  fasliion.  And  that  it 
isn't  actually  impossible  to  upgrade  the  etii- 
ciency  of  a  number  of  Government  agen- 
cies. To  cite  only  one  example,  former  Post- 
master General  Lawrence  O  Briens  sugges- 
tion of  a  Comsat-like  agency  to  run  the  Post 
Office  deserves  far  more  Ifgislative  attention 
than  It  has  as  yet  received. 

It's  easy  to  understand  why  Congress,  f.iced 
with  the  huge  bureaucracy  it  created,  fell  so 
frustrated  that  it  pushed  tJirougii  Uie  across- 
the-board  cutback.  What  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment need.s.  though,  is  not  thoughtless 
slashing  but  thoughtful  surgery. 


STATEMENT  INTRODUCING 
SWITCHBLADE  KNIFE  BILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  penlleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Wolff]  is  recojinized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  a  few 
short  weeks  ago.  I  walked  into  a  store 
in  the  times  square  area  of  New  York 
City  and  purchased,  without  difficulty,  a 
switchblade  knife,  a  5-inch  gravity  knife. 


and  a  crude  long  blade  that  folds  Into 
the  disguise  of  a  pocket  pen.  In  tliis  store, 
and  in  many  others  like  it,  a  variety  of 
vicious  knives  is  readily  available;  some 
stores  even  go  as  far  as  to  coax  prospec- 
tive customers  with  display  cases  filled 
with  {^learning  switchblades.  TWs  strikes 
me  as  a  brazen  invitation  to  murder,  llie 
temptation  to  buy  is  made  even  greater 
by  the  low  prices  at  which  these  knives 
are  offered  for  sale.  Anyone,  maniac,  or 
criminal,  10  years  old  or  80,  may  pur- 
chase such  a  knife,  any  day  of  the  week. 
This  situation  is  repeated  day  after  day 
in  all  of  our  major  cities.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  a  severe  and  threatening  prob- 
lem. These  switchblades  and  gravity 
knives  are  lethal  weaporis;  they  are  used 
to  inflict  terrible  injuries  or  mortal 
wounds,  and  they  have  no  other  puipose. 
These  knives  are  audaciously  displayed 
and  indiscriminately  sold — to  drug  ad- 
dicts, to  juveniles,  to  anyone. 

Tlie  proliferation  of  dangerous  knives 
is  evident  In  the  crime  statistics  complied 
by  the  FBI.  In  all  parts  of  the  country 
the  number  of  knife  murders  i.s  steadily 
cUmbins.  Dunns  1965  and  1966.  the  last 
years  for  which  fieures  are  available, 
there  •were  approximately  20.000  hom- 
icides in  the  United  Slates.  Of  those, 
4  700  were  committed  with  knives — that 
is  just  under  25  percent.  Mr,  Speaker. 
And  a  national  magazine  recently  re- 
ported that  in  some  communities  knife 
murders  exceed  sun  murders  by  as  much 
as  five  to  one. 

This  report,  forcefully  written  by  na- 
tionally known  writer  Jack  Harrison  Pol- 
lack, details  in  vivid  terms  the  shocking 
situation  facing  us  in  regard  to  switch- 
blade knives.  Mr.  Pollack's  revelations 
are  in  the  highest  tradition  of  construc- 
tive journalism,  and  both  he  and  Parade 
magazine,  in  which  the  article  appeared, 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  service  they 
have  doiie  in  alerims  us  to  this  continu- 
inrr  danger. 

Clearly,  it  is  time  for  us  to  undertake 
the  most  serious  effort  possible  to  stay 
the  tide  of  rising  lawlessness  and  violent 
crime  in  this  coimtry.  But  if  we  really 
mean  to  conquer  this  menace,  we  must 
attack  the  problem  on  all  fronts.  Paral- 
leling our  effort  to  control  the  promiscu- 
ous use  of  firearms  in  the  United  States 
we  need  to  have  far  stronger  Federal 
laws  to  control  switchblades  and  other 
deadly  knives.  We  must  control  the  ' fT'Cls 
of  violence  "  in  the  'age  of  violence." 

I  am  introducing  today  legislation  to 
cITectively  banish  switcliblades  and  gra- 
vity knives,  as  well  as  lolding  knives  with 
an  exposed  blade  exceeding  3  inches  in 
length,  by  banning  their  manufacture 
and  distribution  within  tlie  United 
States.  My  bill  also  contains  strict  pro- 
visions to  plug  the  loopholes  which  have 
been  used  to  evade  existing  Federal  legis- 
lation, known  as  the  Switchblade  Knife 
Act  of  1958.  WTiile  that  act  did  manage 
to  curtail  some  of  the  traffic  in  switch- 
blades across  State  lines,  it  has  not  been 
able  to  eliminate  these  knives  decisively. 
My  bill  strengthens  and  clarifies  the 
10-year-old  law  by  amending  it  in  order 
to  add  the  following  prohibitions;  Be- 
yond barring  interstate  commerce  in 
these  knives,  it  further  outlaws  the  sale 
of  a  switchblade  or  gravity  knile  to  any- 
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one  who  Is  not  a  resident  of  the  State  In 
which  the  sale  occurs;  It  specifically  pro- 
hibits any  individual  from  carrying  one 
of  these  knives  across  SUte  lines:  It  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  any  Interstate  com- 
munications facility  for  purposes  of 
buying  or  selling  these  weapons:  and  It 
makes  illegal  the  possession  of  a  switch- 
blade with  the  Intention  of  violating  any 
of  these  provisions  Most  Importantly,  my 
bill  dire.^ts  that  any  person  who  engages 
in  mterstate  commerce  of  any  kind  may 
not  manufacture,  sell,  or  possess  any  of 
the  designated  knives 

Now  no  one  claims  that  writing  laws 
w'.ll  prevent  crime  absolutely  but  no  one 
can  doubt  that  depriving  a  criminal  or 
uisane  person  of  a  weapon  as  deadly  as 
this  switchblade  knife  wUl  be  a  major 
deterrent  to  violence  By  bill  is  designed 
to  provide  Just  such  a  deterrent. 

There  is  ample  justification  for  enact- 
ment o*  tt  measure  of  this  kind  Plr.st 
of  all.  State  laws  on  this  matter  are 
diverse  and  contradictory  Fifteen 
States  now  have  laws  prohibitlns  the 
manufacture  of  switchblade  knives  with- 
in their  borders.  Twenty-seven  States 
prohibit  the  sale  of  switchblade  knives 
Twenty  States  prohibit  the  carrying  of 
these  knives  Twenty  States  prohibit  the 
possession  of  such  a  knife  But  switch- 
blades and  gravity  knives  .still  enter 
these  States,  despite  the  Federal  law 
prohibiting  traffic  in  these  knives  across 
State  boundaries.  The  present  State 
laws,  auid  the  Federal  law  makinc  traf- 
fic illegal,  are  simply  not  strong  enough 
to  do  the  job  The  laws  are  vague  and 
amorphous — and  for  that  reason  they 
are  rarely  enforced 

In  the  decade  since  existing  Federal 
legislation  was  passed,  only  IT  convic- 
tions have  esulted.  What  is  needed  is  a 
law  that  will  go  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem: The  manufacture  of  these  .sicken- 
ing weapons.  While  enforcement  is 
clearly  a  large  part  of  the  problem, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  stronger  legisla- 
tion Is  required,  legislation  that  can  be 
well  enforced.  It  would  be  a  ^lmple  mat- 
ter to  enforce  this  proposed  law  pro- 
hibiting not  only  the  tratfic  in  these 
knives,  but  manufacture  itself,  for  once 
they  are  manufactured,  these  knives  are 
distributed  easily. 

Without  stronger  Federal  legislation. 
State  laws  will  continue  to  be  circum- 
vented by  interstate  acquisition  and  dis- 
tribution of  these  vicious  kmves  To 
.solve  the  problem,  we  need  uniform  law — 
and  only  Federal  legislation  ran  provide 
that  uniformity 

Mr  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  long  sup- 
ported le^slation  to  halt  the  irrespon- 
sible traffic  In  fireanns  in  this  country.  I 
am  deeply  encouraged  by  the  tide  of 
public  opinion  which  has  .^wept  the  Na- 
tion in  favor  of  strict  controls  on  the  sale 
and  shipment  of  a\xx\s  But  I  believe  It 
would  be  a  mistake  If  we  neglected  to 
focus  on  the  central  problem— and  that 
is  violence  We  must  direct  our  attention 
to  haltins  all  violence  In  whatever  form 
All  of  the  arguments  we  have  heard 
f.ivoring  strong  controls  on  firearms  ap- 
ply analogously  to  deadly  knives  Yet. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  out  an  es- 
sential difTerence  between  the  situations 
regarding  firearms  and  switchblade 
knives.  In  the  first  case.  It  is  a  recognized 


fact  that  there  are  numerous  legitimate 
uses  for  firearms.  The  Congress  has  clear- 
ly stated  Its  recognition  of  this  fact.  But 
I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  that 
there  are  no  legitimate  uses  for  switch- 
blades for  which  other  types  of  knives 
are  not  equally  well  or  better  suited  Knife 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country 
support  me  on  this  fact 

legislation  to  ban  switchblade  knives 
receives  their  whole-hearted  support,  be- 
cause every  lime  a  switchblade  is  used, 
a  poor  heht  is  cast  on  their  industry,  by 
the  association  in  i>eople's  minds  of  the 
word.s  knife'  and  ■  wcai>on  "  But  I  am 
!ujt  .saying  that  knives  are  weapons:  I 
am  saying  that  switchblades  and  gravity 
knives,  and  folding  knives  with  exces- 
sively long  blades,  are  weapons,  mur- 
derous weapons  They  are  made  to  do 
violence:  they  are  brutal  Instruments 
designed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
harming  a  human  being:  they  are 
totally  lacking  in  any  kind  of  redeem- 
ing social  value  We  must  make  them 
completelv  unavailable 

No  condemnation  of  these  knives  can 
be  too  strong  Many  of  them,  called 
dirks  and  stilettoes,  have  no  cutting 
edge  at  all.  but  only  a  needle-sharp  point 
used  to  puncture  and  stab.  And  as  for 
thase  which  do  tiave  a  cutting  edge, 
there  is  no  ca.se  to  be  made  for  them  as 
hunting  or  li.shing  knives  Sportsmen's 
groups  have  testified  that  the  mechani- 
cal devices  and  pushbuttons  in  these 
knives  make  them  extremely  inefficient 
Salt  water  or  animal  blood  gets  Into  the 
mechanisms  and  ;  usts  or  otherwise  de- 
stroys the  knife  Sheath  knives  are  far 
better  suiU'd  for  hunters  and  fishermen, 
iind  they  may  stUl  be  used  quickly  with 
only  one  hand 

Switchblades  and  gravity  knives  are 
a  dreadful  extension  of  violence  in  our 
society  Control  of  these  knives  must 
follow  gun  control  legislation  because 
experience  in  areas  that  have  gun-con- 
trol legislation  has  shown  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  knife  murders  when  guns 
become  harder  to  get  As  I  have  .said, 
current  knife  laws  are  weak  and  inef- 
fectual If  we  have  any  hope  of  clamp- 
ing down  on  the  perverse  peddlers  of 
these  pernicious  knives  who  prey  on  the 
sick  and  the  ignorant,  it  must  come 
through  tough  legal  measures  We  must 
.state  the  offenses  clearly  and  unam- 
biguously, and  make  them  punishable  by 
the  strictest  penalties  of  the  law. 

But  our  [X)wer  to  put  an  end  to  switch- 
blade kmves  only  begins  with  legisla- 
tion If  It  IS  going  to  be  effective,  a  cam- 
paign against  these  knives  demands  that 
the  laws  be  firmly  enforced  Despite 
Federal  customs  i-egulatlons  and  postal 
laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
these  knives,  we  still  luid  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  switchblades  sold  in 
our  cities  are  foreign-made  In  one  Euro- 
j)ean  country,  the  manufacture  of  these 
knives  is  banned  except  for  exporta- 
tion—and a  great  number  of  them  are 
destined  for  the  I'nited  Stales  I  have 
made  a  number  of  inquiries  to  high 
otficials  of  law  enforcement  in  this  coun- 
tr>  in  an  effort  to  leani  why  these  im- 
portation laws,  and  other  lavvs.  are  not 
being  thoroughly  enforced  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  In  calling  for 
strict   and   comprehensive   enforcement 


of    the   laws   relating    to   these    deadly 
knives. 

In  summary-.  Mr.  Speaker,  switchblade 
and  gravity  knives  have  no  constructive 
use:  they  are  needed  only  by  those  who 
would  use  them  violently.  State  and 
local  authorities  have  been  unable  to 
combat  this  problem  adequately.  These 
knives  are  still  boldly  displayed  and  sold. 
even  to  minors  Unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment halts  their  manufacture  alto- 
gether, the  States  will  be  powerless  1 1 
control  switchblades  and  similar  deadly 
knives  Something  must  be  done  to  end 
the  circulation  of  this  silent  death.  Tlie 
bill  I  am  proposing  will  end  this  problem 
once  and  for  all 

Mr.   WIDNALL.  Mr.   Speaker.  I  have 
Joined     my     colleague.     Representative 
Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New  York,  and  over 
100  other  Members  of  the  House  in  a 
bipartisan    effort    to    ban    switchblade 
knives  and  other  similar  deadly  weap>ons. 
In   view   of  the  recent  efforts  In  the 
House  with  regard  to  crime  and  the  in- 
creased  concern  and  emphasis  on  the 
crime  in  the  street  problem,  I  can  sec 
no  reason  why  switchblade  knives  should 
be    exempted    from    legislative    action 
There  has  been  a  bill  passed  banning  the 
interstate  sale  of  guns,  and  legislation 
enacted  placing  limitations  on  the  sale 
of  handguns.  Although  this  problem  of 
switchblade  use  affects  all  residents  of 
metropolitan  areas.  It  is  of  major  con- 
cern in  our  urban  ghettos.  The  residents 
of   those  areas  are  in   fact  those  most 
often  attacked,  robbed,  mugged  and  mur- 
dered, and  the  switchblade  plays  an  un- 
disputed role  in  these  crimes.  It  has  been 
noted  that  at  close  range,  a  switchblade 
knife  can  be  more  dangerous  and  deadly 
than  a  gun,  and  I  cannot  see  any  legiti- 
mate uses  of  such  weapons,  for  which 
other  knives  could  not  be  easily  substi- 
tuted. 

I  believe  this  bUl,  H.R.  18951,  wUl  ef- 
fectively stop  Interstate  transactions  re- 
lated to  these  types  of  knives.  Specifi- 
cally, it  will  ban  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  switchblades,  gravity 
knives,  and  similar  knives  with  long, 
concealed  blades  by  any  company  doing 
business  in  mtersUte  commerce.  It  will 
also  prohibit  the  carrying  of  any  illegal 
knife  in  Interstate  commerce,  the  .'^ale 
of  such  a  knife  to  a  nonresident  of  the 
State  in  which  the  sale  takes  place,  the 
u.se  of  any  interstate  communications 
facility  to  buy  or  sell  such  knives,  and 
the  jjossession  of  an  Illegal  knife  with 
the  intention  of  violating  any  section  of 
this  bill.  The  only  exceptions  are  for  jxjs- 
sible  military  use  of  these  weapons. 

In  my  opinion.  Congress  should  take 
.steps  lo  enact  this  legislation  immedi- 
ately. 
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FOOD   AND   AGRICULTURE   AC! 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  there  lias 
been  considerable  discussion  in  Congress 
this  summer  over  extension  of  the  basic 


farm  law  of  the  land — the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965— the  Inw  which 
expires  with  the  1969  crop  year, 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  who  would  prefer 
that  the  matter  not  come  up  this  year — 
that  it  be  left  to  the  new  Congress  when 
It  convenes  next  year.  Some  have  argued 
that  since  the  legislation  continues 
through  the  1969  crop  year,  that  nothing 
need  be  done  now. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  that  point — 
especially  as  it  applies  to  the  wheat 
farmer — and  in  doing  so  to  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  and  the  reasons  why  this 
Congress  mu.st  take  action  on  the  bill. 

If  no  action  is  taken  on  legislation  as 
It  applies  to  wheat  then  an  old  program 
will  automatically  go  into  effect.  Under 
tills  old  program  it  would  be  necessary 
ior  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pro- 
claim marketing  quotas,  thus  compul- 
.•-oi->'  controls,  no  later  than  next  April 
l.T  for  the  1970  crop. 

What  this  means  is  that  if  this  Con- 
gress takes  no  action  on  the  1965  farm 
act.  the  new  Congress  would  have  to 
vot«  on  a  farm  bill  early  next  year  to 
keep  a  voluntary  program  in  effect  for 
wheat.  And  if  the  new  Congress  did  not 
act  in  a  timely  fashion,  farmers  would 
be  caught  in  the  middle — wondering 
whether  they  would  be  operating  under 
an  old  program  or  whether  the  Congress 
later  in  the  year  would  take  some  action 
on  extending  the  1965  farm  act. 

So  I  think  you  will  agree  that  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  wheat,  it  is  of 
extreme  importance  that  this  Congress 
\ote  on  the  bill.  And  it  is  my  belief  that 
when  Members  have  reviewed  the  record 
of  this  legislation  they  will  agree  that  it 
has  been  effective  in  its  basic  aim — to 
bring  supply  and  demand  into  reason- 
able balance  and  to  increase  income  to 
farmers. 

The  1965  farm  act  was  landmark  legis- 
lation. It,  more  than  any  previous  legis- 
lation, provided  the  means  to  deal  with 
agriculture's  basic  problem — that  of  ex- 
ce.ss  productive  capacity. 

Here  again,  let  me  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  wheat  section  of  the  bill.  The  basic 
idea  behind  the  wheat  provisions  are 
that  of  a  two-price  plan — one  that  sets 
price  supports  at  levels  nearer  those  of 
world  market  prices  and  supplements  in- 
comes through  direct  certificate  pay- 
ments for  wheat  consumed  as  food  here 
ill  the  United  States. 

Under  this  program  the  moimtains  of 
wheat  that  were  in  Government  hands 
when  It  was  enacted  have  been  brought 
(iown  to  reasonable  levels  and  income 
from  wheat  has  risen.  In  addition,  dol- 
lar sales  of  wheat  abroad  have  averaged 
higher  under  this  program  than  in  pre- 
vious years — and  this,  of  course,  has 
helped  greatly  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  record  of  the  pres- 
ent wheat  program — a  progrsun  that  has 
increased  income  from  wheat,  brought 
surpluses  down  and  helped  move  greater 
.-mounts  of  U.S.  wheat  into  dollar  mar- 
kets abroad. 

It  has  other  provisions  that  have  been 
popular — flexibility  that  allows  fanners 
to  substitute  wheat  for  feed  grains  or 


feed  grains  for  wheat — its  voluntary  na- 
ture that  allows  farmers  lo  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  want  to  lake 
part  in  it. 

All  this  would  be  lost  if  we  fail  to  ex- 
tend the  act.  Defeat  would  require 
farmers  to  vote  on  an  old.  mandatory 
program — a  concept  which  they,  and 
Congress,  have  rejected  in  the  past. 

The  ba.sic  principles  in  the  1965  farm 
act  are  tried  and  tested.  They  have 
worked — and  they  have  worked  well.  I 
urge  that  Members  look  at  this  record  of 
success  and  vote  for  a  4-year  extension  of 
the  program. 


My  children   I  have   tried   my  b^st. 

to  bring  yo\i  up  ihe  right  way 
Ami  with  the  help  of  your  nioilier. 

the  is  now  on  her  own  today. 

To  my   wife,  no  words  can  express. 

of  tlie  years  we've  shared  in  love. 
Cod  b!es,s  yoii  and  the  children. 

1  11  be  watching  irom  ulx-ve 

Now   brother  John,   let   me  take   your   hand, 

;ia  v.e  have  once  done  belore. 
Show  me  around  our  resting  place, 

H.id    le.id   me   to  the  Golden   Door. 


POEM 


IN    TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE 
SENATOR  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era. 
many  adults  choose  to  view  the  amis  of 
our  young  people  with  skepticism.  I  make 
it  clear,  however,  that  I  am  not  in  that 
categoi-y,  for  from  my  observation  of  our 
young  people  in  general  the  majority  of 
them  have  noble  ambitions  for  a  good 
education  along  with  a  desire  to  develop 
into  good,  responsible  adult  citizens. 

I  use  this  preface  to  introduce  some 
poetry  authored  by  a  17 -year-old  high 
school  student,  Miss  Sandy  Ponto,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district,  who 
exemplifies  the  young  American  to  whom 
I  have  referred.  I  wish  to  shaie  with  my 
colleagues  her  thoughts  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  expressed  so  beautifully  in 
this  poem: 

A  Joyous  Flight  to  Heaven 
(By  Sandy  Ponto ) 
Brother  John.  I  have  come  X-o  visit  you 

Won't  you  please  sliow  me  the  way 
I've  served  my  life  upon  the  earth 

111  fact  I'm  here  to  stay. 

I've  tried  to  help  this  nation  of  ours, 
to  bring  peace  and  the  strongest  name. 

But  with  all  the  violence  and  hatred. 

The  world  will  probably  remain  the  same. 

I  wanted  to  understand  people. 

and  hoping  they  understood  me. 
John,  it  takes  more  than  one  man  to  convince 

them,  to  give  people  the  way  to  see. 

No  more  can  a  man  stand  up  for  his  rights 
To  speak  what  he  wants  to  say. 

For  there  are  some,  in  this  big  world 
who  will  lead  the  weak  astray. 

If  I  could  have  stayed  much  longer. 

even  for  a  little  while. 
Maybe  I  could   have  done  something, 

Perhaps  make  the  sad  smile. 

Well,  now  I  will  start  my  Journey. 

and  John,  meet  me  in  the  Joyous  world 
The  angels  come  now  to  take  me. 

■With  all  my  hopes  unfurled. 

Ethel,  I  now  will  say  my  final  words, 
and  hope  that  you  wont  forget. 

The  love  and  joys  as  a  family  we  shared. 
and  some  sorrows  that  we  have  met. 

And  Freckles,  I  heard  that  you  were  there 
when  they  brought  my  children  home, 

You're  a  good  dog  Freckles,  now  you  take 
care, 
and  please  stay  cloee,  don't  roam. 


Mr. 


COPPER  IMPORTS 
OLSEN.     Mr.     Speaker.     I     ask 


unanimous  consent  lo  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana'? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  dis- 
cu-ss  the  issue  of  copper  import  tariffs, 
H.R.  16654  The  bill  would  continue  until 
the  end  oi  June  30.  1970,  the  existing 
suspension  of  duties  on  certain  forms  of 
copper.  The  bill  calls  for  the  suspension 
of  duty  on  imports  ol  unwrought  cop- 
per— except  nickel-silver — copper  waste 
and  scrap,  and  copper  articles  imported 
to  be  u.sed  in  remanufacture  by  smelt- 
ing. The  bill  would  also  extend  for  the 
same  period  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties  applicable  to  the  copper  content 
of  certain  copper-bearing  ores  and  ma- 
terials. The  duties  that  would  remain 
suspended  under  the  bill  as  reported 
would,  in  each  case,  amount  to  1.5  cents 
per  pound  of  pure  copper  which  may  be 
commercially  obtained  from  the  import- 
ed articles,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
nickel-silver  waste  and  scrap,  the  cur- 
rent rate  is  1.5  cents  per  poiuid  of  the 
commercially  recoverable  copper  content 
plus  9  percent  ad  valorem. 

Some  time  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  each 
Member  of  the  Hou.se  explaining  my  po- 
sition in  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  ask- 
ing your  support.  I  want  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  explain  the  reasons  why  this 
bill  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  law. 

First,  the  United  States  has  in  the  last 
few  years  developed  a  ver>'  considerable 
excess  of  imports  over  exports.  The  im- 
posing of  the  1.5-cents-per-poimd  tariff 
on  copper  would  help  correct  the  un- 
favorable balance  of  payments  and  also 
would  assist  in  increasing  employment  in 
our  depressed  domestic  copper  industry. 

Second.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a 
table  from  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  of  March  1968.  showing  expected 
copper  mine  expansion  projected  for  the 
next  5  years — table  I.  We  expect  an  in- 
crease of  almost  40  percent  in  domestic 
production  and  almost  as  great  an 
amount  outside  of  the  United  States,  We 
are  certainly  not  a  copper-poor  Nation. 
Third,  We  must  realize  it  is  important 
tc  maintain  and  operate  the  domestic 
mines,  mills,  and  smelters  producing 
copper.  Possibly  with  the  exception  of 
nickel,  copper  is  our  most  strategic  and 
critical  defense  material.  We  have  sur- 
vived an  8 '2-month  countrywide  strike 
and  have  kept  the  copper  consuming  in- 
dustry supplied  with  sufficient  metal  to 
continue  its  operations.  Therefore,  we 
can  be   assured   that  in   normal   times 
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there  will  be  no  shortAge  of  copper  and 
no  need  to  encourage  Importa 

Fourth  Since  the  end  of  the  recent 
copper  strike,  employment  In  my  Stale 
of  MonUna  haa  suffered  a  reduction  In 
the  total  number  of  Jobs  available  In  the 
copper  Industry.  In  Montana  the  Ana- 
conda Co  has  announced  It  Is  curtalllnK 
ita  operations  and  at  the  .same  time  It  Is 
increasing  its  forelifn  production  Pre- 
vious to  the  strlk"  there  were  2.000  miners 
employed.  Following  the  stride  the  Ana- 
conda Co.  announced  that  only  530  min- 
ers will  be  required  in  its  Butte  mining 
operations. 

Since  the  strike,  imports  have  poured 
into  the  country  at  a  fantastic  rate — see 
table  n  U.3.  imports  of  copper  and 
brass  mill  product.'^  in  April  jumped  21 
percent  above  the  March  level  to  set  a 
new  all-time  monthly  high. 
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The  April  arrivals  were  up  a  whopping 
Kj  !)ercenl  from  the  Apnl  1967  level 
and  for  the  first  4  months  of  this  year 
ran  44  percent  more  imports  during  the 
same  period  In  1967  according  to  the 
Copper  and  Bra.s-s  Fabricators  Council. 

Inc. 

Recordbreaking  Imports  In  April  of 
this  year  reflected  the  distortion  in  for- 
eign trade  caused  by  the  8  4 -month 
strike  In  the  US.  copper  mining  and  fa- 
bricating Industries  The  strike  alao  had 
spread  to  shut  down— at  one  time— about 
40  percent  of  domestic  fabricating  ca- 
pacity. 

April  totals  came  to  30,947.000  pounds, 
compared   with    the   previous   monthly 


high  of  28,586.000  pounds  set  In  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  There  alao  were  16.- 
537.000  pounds  more  than  during  April 
1967,  when  Imports  were  curtailed  by 
domestic  consumers  in  line  with  a  gen- 
eral ea.sing  in  the  business  economy  plus 
large  inventories  of  mill  products  car- 
ried  by   both   consum«rs   and   domestic 

miK.^. 

I  reali/e  that  many  segments  of  our 
economy  nre  clamoring  for  Increased 
tariffs  iind  quota  protection,  but  I  submit 
that  nothing  will  be  harder  hit  by  Im- 
ports in  the  next  few  years  than  the 
domestic  copper  Indu.slry  Because  of  the 
expected  increa.se  uf  over  40  percent  In 
productive  capacity  in  the  next  5  years 
and  the  tremendous  Inroads  being  made 
by  substitutional  material.^— plastics, 
aiuminum.  and  .so  forth— there  is  ^;olnK 
to  be  a  Klut  of  copi)er  wiUiin  the  year. 

Durine  the  8' j-month  .strike  just  ended 
in  March,  imports  of  all  typos  and  from 
previously  httle  known  sources  were  en- 
couraged Once  these  doors  have  been 
opened  and  the  pathway  for  entry  of 
copper  established  it  ls  noing  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  close  them. 

When  the  pinch  uf  retrenchment 
comes  in  the  domestic  copper  industry 
because  of  the  influx  of  Imports,  nowhere 
will  it  be  applied  more  severely  than  to 
our  domestic  mines. 

I  am  not  unmuulful  of  the  need  to 
mau.tam  t;ood  relations  around  the 
world  and  um  sympathetic  to  the  aims 
of  the  admuustration  in  this  regard  but 
the  planned  CO-  to  80-percent  copper 
production  cxpan.sion  in  Chile  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  such  moves  In 
Zambia,  the  Congo,  and  so  forth,  is  carry- 
ing it  loo  far,  and  if  somethmg  is  not 
done  about  it  our  copper  producing  in- 
dustry '.Mil  most  certainly  be  in  a  bad 
wav 

I  am  also  submitting  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  Informative  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  1p  the  April  issue 
of  Mining  Engineering: 

What  I3  .4     Have  Nor     NAriON? 
iTlie  196a  Jackling  Award  I^eciure  Delivered 
by    Francis    f.imerun.     ctiairmiin    of     the 
board,  St   Joseph  Lead  Co  ) 
Mining   Is  bolh   exciting   and   rewarding  - 
alihougii    at    times   somewhat    frustrating  - 
and  we  iiU  c.\n  l'.;ive  re.il  pride  l:i  our  iiidus- 
iry.    in    I'.s    people,    and    in    I'-i    accomplish- 
ments   It   is,    however    with   concern   that   I 
have   noted  a  deiertorall m   in   this  Country 
in  what  might  be  called  minings  suiiure  and 
in  the  t;rowth  of  a  belief  in  m.iiiy  quarters 
that    our    mineral    reserves    are    r.ipldly    ap- 
pro.vchlng  exhaustion    In  other  words,  there 
13  a  popul.ir  image  that  we  are  f.ist  beconune 
,1     have   not"   nauon   In   in.iny   respects   :ind 
that   the   domestic   mining   industry   can   no 
;i>ri«er    be   considered,   in   the   vernacular   of 
Wall    Street,    to   oiler    much    in    the    way    of 
growth  potential." 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  hypotliesls,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  the  record  of  the  mliiini,' 
Industry  bears  this  out   However,  let  me  add 
that  we  can.  In  lime,  talk  ourselves  into  this 
iT.une  of   mind   .md  we  can   hasten   the  day 
w.heu  this  very  well  ml^'ht  come  about  by  un- 
ue^easarv   and    unwise   lenlslation   or   regula- 
tion.   My    remarlt*    today    are    basically    de- 
signed  to  i;lve  my   reasons  for  refuting  this 
ne^jauve  phlloeopiiy  and  to  review  our  record. 
With  your  help,  I  know  we  can  improve  our 
image,   and   the    public's   recognition   of   our 
lndu.stry's  peculiar  problems. 

I  he   progrejia   of   lur   civilization   over   the 
centuries  has  been  fundamentally  ba/ied  upon 


proper  uae  of  raw  materlata.  both  agrtcul- 
tural  and  mineral,  and  upon  energy,  human 
or  olherwlM.  As  the  standard  of  living  has 
progressed  century  by  century,  the  deminds 
f  ir  mineral  raw  materlaU  have  Increased  In 
an  irregular,  but  steadily  rising  proRression 
Fortunately,  those  minerals  on  which  we  de- 
pend most,  1  e  .  Iron,  coal,  petroleum,  copper, 
aluminum,  lead,  and  tine  have  t)«en  neither 
too  difficult  to  find  nor  to  procesa  Into  u.se- 
ful  form 

I.-on.  the  most  useful  of  all  metals.  Is  pres- 
ent in  various  amounts  In  most  rock  type.'? 
.ind  soils  Ciold.  seemingly  the  most  generally 
desired  ibut  certainly  not  the  most  useful  of 
all  metals) .  occun  In  sea  water  in  a  far  great- 
er total  tonnage  than  has  been  won  from  all 
of  the  worlds  known  gold  mines.  If  the 
l.itter  Is  true,  then  why  do  we  not  see  large 
mstallauons  treating  sea  water  for  the  re- 
covery of  Its  i^old  conttnf  Tlie  iinswer.  ol 
course.  Is  that  oven  the  French,  who  seem. 
;rr>m  their  recent  actions,  to  value  gold  above 
all  else,  have  not  devl.sed  a  way  of  doing  lhi> 
,a  a  profit.  TheoreUcally.  it  Is  poeslble,  but 
i.ot  with  today's  technoif>gy  at  a  cost  which 
would  Justify  the  effort. 

Man  has  exploited  only  thoee  mineral  con- 
(  entraUons  which  accidents  of  nature  have 
placed  wltliln  his  so  far  limited  means  of 
finding  and  utilizing.  What  we  geologlsU  and 
encineers  refer  to  as  an  orebody  1<  nothlii? 
more  than  a  concentration  of  minerals,  ex- 
ploitable with  available  knowledge,  that  will 
yield  a  value  greater  than  the  value  attached 
U5  the  energy  and  capital  required  to  produce 
it  What  is  "ore"  and  what  Is  not  ■'ore  "  is.  i:i 
the  end,  a  matter  of  economics  The  economi  • 
problem  stems  from  the  physical  and  chemi- 
cal character  of  mineral  deposits.  The  good 
IX)rd  stacked  the  cards  l-.eavliy  In  favor  o! 
n.sing  coetfi  by  limiting  the  amount  of  the 
higher  grade  ores  easily  available.  Ae  the  be.-i 
and  moet  accessible  ores  are  depleted,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  work  harder  and  with 
greater  Ingenuity  to  produce  more  from  less 
accessible  and  lower  grade  resources. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  raw  materials  we 
can  have  in  the  future  will  be  determmeU 
largely  by  what  we  can  oflord  to  pay  J'>r 
them  in  terms  of  human  eBort.  capi- 
tal ouUay  and  producUon  energies  We 
will  alwavs  have  the  problem  of  c jst  with  u.. 
.ind  our  only  real  means  of  keeping  ahead  o: 
rising  costs  Is  by  continually  Improving  our 
technical  ablllUes.  We.  In  this  ccunlry  :ii 
least,  no  longer  have  c»pen  to  us  large  and 
unexpired  virgin  wildernesses  in  which  .^ 
I  ick-and-shovel  prospector  might  uncover 
an  untouched  imneral  bonanza.  The  rest  > 
the  world  alio  has  few  ccuventional  frouucrs 
loft  in  which  the  explorer-prospector  Is  free 
to  roam  We  do  however,  have  enormous  land 
areas  unexplored,  and  untouched  pntentl.Tls 
m  the  conUnental  shelves  What  may  be 
covered  by  valley  wash,  surface  tlcws.  or 
water  IS  an  intriguing  speculation  .iiid  one 
which  presents  a  challenge  to  geologisU  aaU 
technicians  now  and  m  future  yeirs. 

It  was  oiilv  when  Rome  required  silver,  tin 
copper  and  lead  in  greater  .amounts  than 
were  readily  and  pconomically  obt^ilnable  I'l 
the  ancient  world  of  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, that  lioman  legions  pushed  we^  ■ 
ward  into  Spain,  and  later  into  the  Bruiaii 
Isles.  History  tells  us  that  real  estate  :.;iJ 
ugncultural  land,  .it  that  time  was  rclativei;, 
abundant,  r.nd  certiunly  there  was  no  popu- 
lation pre&sure  demanding  '  le'>ensr.uini 
Inhere  was.  however,  a  very  definite  demaiia 
for  taese  melal.s  and  Doth  Spam  and  Corn- 
wall were  believed  to  contain  them  in  rela- 
uve  .  bundance  A  similar  cycle  ul  eveiiU  ha.s 
been  rept-atod  thrMughout  history  The  need 
:  >T  new  sources  of  metal  has  c-inllnualh 
pushed  Inick  frontiers  and  opened  up  ne'*' 
areas  of  the  world  for  develupiueiit  We  s-ee 
the  same  sequence  in  niotkrii  tr.ippings  oc- 
curring now  in  the  etfort  be.ng  made  •  ' 
open  up  the  Arctic.  Our  efforus  today  focus 
inure  and  more  on  improving  technology  t' 
utilize  what  has  alre^wly  been  discovered.  •  r 
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111  devising  ways  and  means  to  find  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  hidden  or  unavall- 
;,ble  because  we  did  not  possess  the  explora- 
iii>n  or  extractive  know-how. 

ITvoee  nations  that  have  made  tlie  greatest 
]ri>gre<i8  in  advancing  their  standards  of 
liMiig  have  almost  invariably  been  those 
which  were  blessed  with  adequate  mineral 
reserves  within  their  own  boundaries,  or 
which  were  so  situated  that  they  could 
rt.idily  obtain  the  required  suppUes  abroad. 
Ihe  possession  or  control  of  large  or  rich 
nre  deposits  has  Influenced  the  progress  of 
nations,  lor  bettt-r  or  worse,  to  a  remarkable 
degree  Few  among  us  probably  appreciate 
that  without  the  silver  and  lead  from  the 
mines  ol  Uiurium.  the  Athenians  would  not 
li.ive  been  able  to  finance  the  Greek  fleet 
which  determined  the  outcome  of  the  Persian 
«ar  m  the  5th  Century  BC  and  stopped  the 
Persian  expansion  westward  Without  the 
riiiancial  resources  provided  by  the  great 
c.pper  orebody  of  Kopperburg  at  Falun. 
Sweden  could  not  In  the  16Ui  and  early  17th 
u-nturies  have  been  able  to  subject  nearly 
,,11  of  Northern  Europe  to  her  control.  In  our 
own  history,  the  silver  production  from  the 
Comstock  Lode  contributed  enormously  to 
the  financial  strength  of  the  Northern  States 
m  our  cml  War— a  resource  that  the  South 
liid  not  have  Unquestionably,  the  greater 
availability  of  mineral  raw  material  to  the 
Allied  cause  m  World  War  II  was  a  decisive 
l.ictor  In  our  success. 

U  IS  not  my  intent  to  discuss  either 
mineral  history  or  mineral  economics,  or  to 
describe  in  detail  the  f.tscinating  impact  that 
nunlng  has  had  on  the  growth  of  our  Western 
Civilization.  I  have,  however,  provided  some 
background  to  set  the  stage  for  my  thoughts 
with  respect  to  our  own  domestic  mining 
industry 

THE  PALEY  REPORT  REVISITED 

World  War  II  descended  upon  the  mining 
industry  of  this  country  Just  as  it  was 
tinertnng  from  the  great  depression  of  the 
I'.'JO's  when,  because  of  then  prevailing 
economic  conditions,  bolh  available  ore  re- 
serves as  well  as  plant  and  equipment,  were 
at  a  low  i>oint  m  the  economic  cycle.  The 
unprecedented  demand  for  metal,  far  beyond 
the  ability  of  a  recovering  industry  to  fulfill. 
necessiuited  combining  the  free  world  for 
whatever  was  available.  Through  this  effort 
and  by  depleting,  at  a  non-economic  rate, 
domestic  reserves,  we  barely  nianaged  to  meet 
minimum  wartime  requirements.  As  a  conse- 
quence, responsible  iieople  both  in  and  out 
o!  povernment  were  understandably  con- 
cerned about  the  future  The  Korean  episode 
further  pointed  up  the  seriousness  of  main- 
taining adequate  raw  materials  supplies. 

President  Truman,  recognizing  the  serious- 
ness ol  the  problem  and  its  implications,  ap- 
[>oint(>d  the  "President's  Materials  Policy 
Committee,  '  under  the  chairmanship  of 
W  s  Pa'ey.  to  review  the  matter  in  a  broad, 
long-range  f:ishion  It  was  hoped  this  study 
would  form  the  basis  for  future  policy  and 
long  term  development  decisions.  In  1952,  the 
Commission  subnutt^-d  to  the  President  the 
second  volume  ol  lt.s  report,  "The  Outlook 
for  Key  Commodities"  The  Paley  Report,  as 
It  came  to  be  known,  was  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated and  ctjmprehenslve  study  which  en- 
deavored to  project  and  analyze  known  and 
potential  resources  with  probable  future 
liomestic  requirements  It  attempted  to  fore- 
cast for  the  25-year  period  ending  in  1975. 
the  outlook  for  raw  materials  supplies  which 
iniiiht  be  available  to  our  expanding  economy 
and  i^ur  defense  requirements.  Admittedly, 
this  was  a  Herculean  task,  and  one  bound 
to   euxender   considerable   controversy. 

In  that  section  dealing  with  the  outlook 
fxr  iiou-lerrous  metals,  the  authors,  after 
^lltlIlg  through  an  enonnous  amount  of  data 
>'i\  potential  reserves,  costs,  etc.  obtained  on 
A  confidential  b;.sis  from  industry  question- 
naires and  povernment  sources,  drew  the 
general    conclusion    that    the    next    quarter 
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we   were   going   to   be 


century    this    country 
heavily   on   imports   If 

able  to  meet  IndusUy  and  defense  require- 
ments with  metals  having  a  reasonable  cost. 
Potential  reserves  of  iron,  coal  and  petroleum 
were  considered  to  be  adequate,  but  domestic 
resources  of  copper,  lead  and  zinc  were 
judged  to  be  Insufficient  Manganese  ol  con- 
ventional grade  was  viewed  as  practically 
nonexistent  and  the  report  noted  that  we 
would  have  to  be  dependent  on  imports  of 
metallurgical  grade  manganese  because  of 
economic  considerations,  althouph  very 
large — but  low  grade — reserves  were  available 
in  this  country.  Nickel  and  tin  were  listed 
as  domestically  unavailable  but.  fortunately. 
the  former  could  be  obtained  irom  our 
neighbor  to  the  north  and.  In  an  emergency 
to  meet  defense  requirements,  the  latter 
could  proliably  be  obtained  from  retreated 
scrap.  The  report  emphasized,  however,  that 
technological  changes  and  new  discoveries 
could  alter  its  appraisal,  but  that  this  was 
considered  to  be  problematical. 

With    the   publication    of    the   report,    the 
philosophy   that  we   had   reached   the   slAge 
of  being  essentially  a  "have  not "  nation  re- 
ceived a  very  considerable  boost.  Both  gov- 
ernment and  university  thinking  subscribed 
almost  whole-heartedly  to  the  report's  con- 
clusions about  the  non-ferrous  industry,  and 
all   sorts  of   programs  were   proposed    (some 
of  which  were  hardly  In  the  best  Intt rests  of 
the  domestic  mining  industry).  Many  o;  us 
in  the  industry  protested  vigorously  that  we 
were   not   in   accord  with  some  of   the  con- 
clusions, but  the  record  unfortunately  shows 
that    this   made   litUe   or   no   impression   in 
those  government  quarters  where  policy  was 
being   established.    In    the    years    that    have 
followed,   this   thinking    (to   my   mind)    has 
resulted  in  much  harm  to  both  the  industry 
and  our  nation.  I  believe  it  formed  the  b.asis 
for  decisions  which  led  to  government  stock- 
piling on  an  absurd  scale;  to  policies  leading 
to  too  rapid  expansion  and  too  generous  sub- 
sidizing of  foreign  mineral  production,  with 
consequent    disruption    of    orderly    markets, 
about  which  I  will  have  more  to  say;    and, 
of  even  more  importance  to  our  Industry,  to 
the  rejection  by  a  large  majority  of  brilliant 
technical  students  of  mining  or  metallurgy 
as  a  desirable  and  challenging  career. 

It  is  16  years  since  the  Paley  Report  wa.s 
issued.  The  world  of  today  is  a  different  one. 
both  politically  and  economically,  from  that 
of  1950.  It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
assess  the  present  position  of  our  domestic 
industrv— where  we  now  stend  with  respect 
to  what  was  forecast,  and  what  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  in  the  years  remaining  until 
1975. 

The  U.S.  population  in  1950  wa-s  approxi- 
mately 150  million,  and  was  expected  to  ap- 
proach 200  million  In  1975;  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  in  terms  of  constant  dollars. 
was  projected  to  double  in  this  period.  The 
latest  census  estimate  shows  that  we  reached 
the  200  million  population  figure  in  late  l!)67 
and  the  latest  GNP  estimates  for  1967  is  a 
figure  of  around  $780  billion,  or.  in  terms 
of  constant  dollars,  an  increase  of  jiist  about 
100'<  over  1950.  With  more  mouths  to  feed 
and  more  money  to  spend,  how  have  our 
mineral  raw  material  supplies  met  this  chal- 
lenge? 

Those  material  reserves  which  ucre  .ide- 
quate  largely  have  held  up  as  expected  Iron 
ore  is  still  abundant  and  relatively  cheap 
Modest  contributions  to  domestic  reserves 
have  been  made  by  new  discoveries,  and  we 
have  witnessed  great  technical  advances  in 
ore  beneficiation  and  in  metallurgy.  The  low- 
grade  taconite  ores  of  Minnesota  and  Michi- 
gan have  come  into  their  own  through  llie 
development  of  pelletizing  The  St.  Liw- 
rence  Seaway  has  made  accessible  large  re- 
serves of  low  cost  Canadian  ore  The  de- 
velopment of  large  offshore  oil-gas  reserves 
have  assured  continued  availability  of  these 
materials  again  at  reasonable  costs 

What  at>out  copper,  lead,  and  zmc-metals 


which  were  expected  to  present  a  supply 
problem  over  tlie  25-yeaj  period'^'  The  accom- 
panvmp  charts  illustrate  mine  production. 
Dial  available  supply,  and  estimated  con- 
sumption lor  (ach  metal  during  the  period 
l!iD0-19t)7,  The  dashed  trend  lines  show 
lorecasied  niine  production  and  consumption. 
all  according  u>  the  Paley  Report  Mine 
protUicuon  and  secondary  production  figures. 
.US  well  as  import^:  if.;.s  exjxjrts.  are  Irom  data 
published  by  the  Bureau  ol  MeUil  Statistics 
in  lis  annu.-ii  rejxirt  Consumption  estimaus 
.ire   thoee   of    the   U.S.   Bureau  ol    Mines. 

The  difference  between  total  stipply  and 
consumption  curves  theoretically  represents 
slocks,  l)Olh  (iovernmeiil-  and  consumer- 
held.  Shown  at  the  bottom  ol  e.ich  chart  Is 
the  .iverage  ol  metal  prices  for  e;u:h  year. 
By  using  average;:.  [,.irticularly  with  respect 
ti)  price,  the  curves  are  llattened,  taut  suice 
our  primiu-v  interest  is  in  trends.  I  think  tliey 
well  illustrat-e  what  has  happened  over  the 
period  of  review. 

Ct)PPER 

In  the  case  ol  copper  i  Fig.  li  US  mine 
production  in  1950  was  estimated  at  907.000 
■  horl  t'.-ns.  According  to  the  foreciLSt.  a  grad- 
u.il  decline  to  approximately  800.00U  tons  by 
1975  was  expected  Up  to  1955.  mine  produc- 
tion acted  about  as  expected,  with  the  year 
1954  being  a  low  point  in  production  because 
ol  labor  troubles  m  the  industry  By  1955. 
mine  production  had  increased  rather 
sharplv  with  the  bringing  m  ol  new  mines 
and  tlie  expanded  production  at  older  prop- 
erties. There  has  been  a  gradual  lacre.ose  in 
production  ever  since,  except  lor  the  tempo- 
r.iry  declines  m  1959  and.  of  course,  m  1967. 
as  a  result  of  the  prolonged  industry  strike. 
1hus.  lor  12  years  U  S.  mine  production  sub- 
stantially exceeded  the  forecasted  trends  ol 
the  report. 

The  consumption  curve  starting  from  an 
estimated  1  8  miUion  tons  in  1950.  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  an  estimated  2  5  million  tons 
by  1975  During  the  entire  period,  consump- 
tion has  been  less  than  that  forecasted  ex- 
cept m  1966  when  apparent  consumption 
rea.-hed  2  23  million  tons.  During  these  same 
>ears,  secondary  production  increased  at  a 
■,  ery  gradual  r.ite.  lotal  available  supply,  c  on- 
.Mstmg  ol  mine  production,  secondary  metal, 
uiid  import.c  lets  exports,  showed  total  supply 
below  the  prt-cncted  consumption  trend. 

The  relatively  l.trge  increase  m  mine  pro- 
duction has  resulted  mainly  irom  new  mines 
brought  into  production.  as  well  as 
Irom  major  expansions  of  some  of  the 
larger  existing  properties.  The  San 
Manuel  property  ol  Magma  Copper  Co. 
ciime  into  production  m  1956,  but  did  not 
reach  its  initial  r.ited  cipacity  until  1958; 
Anaconda  expanded  us  Butte  project  with 
the  opening  of  the  Berkeley  pit;  its  Weed 
Heights  property  began  production  m  1953; 
Duval's  Esperanza  mine  went  into  produc- 
i.on  111  the  years  1957-1958.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  these  increases  more  than  made  up 
lor  any  decrease  o:  production  at  older  pro- 
ducing properties  From  1960  to  date,  pro- 
ciuclion  has  expanded  more  rapidly.  New 
proierts.  which  have  been  major  contributors 
to  this  increase,  are  the  Pima  mine,  the  Mis- 
sion mine,  the  greater  Butte  project  of  Ana- 
conda, and  the  exp.uisu-'ii  of  production  a: 
the  Wliite  Pine  mine. 

When  the  new  projects  now  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  arc  completed  over  the  next  few 
ye.irs,  a  further  sharp  expansion  in  mine 
production  can  be  anticipated.  If  all  of  the 
new  produciion  planned  materializes,  we  will 
.see  an  increase  of  500.000  tons  in  new  capac- 
ity over  the  next  l:ve  ye.trs.  Anaconda  will 
have  a  major  new  n.:ue  at  Twin  Buttes  with- 
in two  to  three  years  Kennecott  has  already 
expanded  and  will  continue  to  expand  its 
Utah  f.icilitics.  as  well  as  tho;e  in  Arizon,x. 
Phelps  Dodge  will  br.ng  the  Tyrcne  mine  on 
stream,  and  the  Wni'e  Pine  Co^  expects  very 
substantial  mcre.tses  at  its  Michig:in  prop- 
erties. 
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Of  equal  Importance  frum  -.lie  point  of 
■, ■•••w  ot  future  domestic  supply  u  the  really 
[jr>-at  amount  of  exploration  work  which  ha« 
tAken  place  in  all  of  the  Rocky  MounUln 
Udtee.  and  particularly  m  the  Southwest 
Out  of  thu  wa»e  of  activity  haa  already  come 
a  number  of  sreophyslcal  and  geochemlcul 
proapecta  which  are  currently  being  tested 
bv  deep  drilling  Most  of  these  new  discoveries 
mrt  most  of  the  expansion  .it  major  prop- 
erties have  resulted  through  the  application 
)f  highly  refined  and  sophisticated  explora- 
'i.>n  techniques.  ba«ed  on  careful  and  de- 
tailed mapping  and  geologic  interpretations 
None,  to  my  knowledge,  resulted  from  what 
one  might  call  a  chance  or  lucky  And  In 
m>Tst  Instances,  there  were  no  outcrops  The 
ultimat*  dUcovery  wa*  obtained  only  .ifter 
expensive  and  careful  investigation 

LEAD 

Turning  now  to  lead.  Pig.  2  illustrates  mine 
priKluctlon,  secondary  production,  imporus 
>ss  exports  and.  therefore,  total  supply  ius 
well  as  the  USBM's  cune  on  consumpUon 
Mine  production  from  1950  to  1967  was  be- 
1.1W  the  forecasted  trend,  and  consumption 
^trojt  uuLterlally  so 

TM*  graph  u  of  particular  interest  In  sev- 
eral respects  It  shows  secondary  lead  con- 
tributing more  to  supply  than  did  mine  pro- 
duction for  the  entire  perUd,  .md  that  this 
source  In  recent  years  has  expanded  ap- 
preciably Imports,  particularly  from  1951 
throxigh  1959.  showed  a  very  ;arge  mcreivse 
ThU  excess  in  total  supply  largely  repre- 
.<ented  the  .stockpile  efforts  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

With  the  Imposition  of  quotas  In  October 
1958.  constimptlon  and  .supply  became  more 
or  less  in  balance  ,ind.  In  fict.  In  the  pe- 
riod 196i-1965  there  was  .tn  actual  deficit 
which  allowed  producer  stocks  to  be  drawn 
down.  With  the  removal  of  quortas  on  '.ead 
In  the  fall  of  1966.  total  supply  again  betran 
to  exceed  consumption  and  this  trend  has 
continued. 

The  lead  price  curve  during  this  period 
sh  jwed  prices  reaching  their  peak  in  the  years 
1951-1952.  then  gradually  declining  to  a  low 
in  1963.  Prices  began  to  climb  again  in  the 
years  1963-1965  During  the  period  under  re- 
view, new  mines  coming  Into  production 
just  about  balanced  the  gradual  decline  la 
output  from  older  properties  until  1964.  when 
the  new  Viburnum  project  of  the  St  Joseph 
Lead  Co  came  into  production  This  new 
m;ne  upened  up  what  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  major  new  le.vl-producing  districts  de- 
veloped in  the  p.tst  century 

Since  Viburnum,  one  other  large  Missouri 
property  has  come  Into  production-  the 
Fletcher  mine  By  the  end  'f  this  year,  three 
other  substantial  producers  are  expected  to 
come  on  stream --the  Magniont  mine  at 
Bulck,  the  .\MAX-Ht>mestalce  property,  also  at 
Bulck.  and  'he  Ketinecott  development  near 
Ellington 

Two  new  lead  smelters,  the  first  to  be  built 
In  this  country  in  50  years,  are  likewise  suited 
to  come  into  production  in  1968.  The  .^max 
smelter  ^it  Buick  will  treat  concentrate  sup- 
plied from  the  Magmont  and  Amax  properties, 
while  the  Glover.  Mo  .  plant  at  Asarco  will 
process  concentrates  coming  pnm.irily  from 
the  Kcnnecoit  project,  i  Mine  production 
from  St  Joes  Fletcher  and  Viburnum  prop- 
erties IS  smelted  at  the  company's  expanded 
Hercuianeum  plant  i 

When  these  new  mines  reach  designed  ca- 
pacity, lead  mine  production  In  this  CAjuntry 
will  be  Just  about  double  that  of  the  past 
tew  years  It  Is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
consumption  will  Increase  rapidly  enough  to 
absorb  this  sharp  Increase  Neither  is  it  Ukely 
that  secondary  production  will  decline  appre- 
ciably. Therefore,  if  Imports  are  to  continue 
at  anything  like  the  rate  which  has  prevailed 
since  the  removal  of  quotas,  a  build-up  such 
AS  occurred  in  the  early  1950's  and  a  subse- 
quent weakness  in  domestic  prices  seem  In- 
evitable.  To   complicate    the   situation   even 


further,  the  Oovemment  stockpile,  amount- 
ing to  1  a  million  tons  of  metal,  has  been 
declared  surplus,  and  this  Administration  has 
expressed  Interest  In  substantially  reducing 
It  as  the  opportunity  develops. 

In  this  situation,  the  outlook  for  the  lUgh- 
er-co8t  lead  producers  Is  not  a  roey  one  They 
will  ci>ntlnue  to  be  squeezed  by  rising  costs 
on  the  one  l.and  and  overproduction  and 
consequent  pri -e  weakness  on  the  other  It 
seems  probable  that  some  of  the  older  under- 
gn^und  mines  will  fall  by  the  wayside,  but 
havint?  survived  ihe  f>ost-war  ups  and  downs, 
the  decline  will  be  a  gradual,  rather  than  a 
sudden,  abandonment 

History  since  1950  Indicates  that  the  Paley 
Commi3sli>n  greatly  overestimated  the  lead 
consumption  trend  The  new  Missouri  dis- 
coveries have  upset  all  predictions  as  to  fu- 
ture mine  production  .md  have  virtually 
assured  a  total  domestic  supply  which  will  be 
well  In  excess  of  probable  requirements,  un- 
less imports  are  correspondingly  reduced 

7JNC 

Fig  3  for  zinc  tises  the  same  biisic  source 
data  as  was  used  for  both  lend  and  copper, 
wl'Ji  the  exception  that  consideration  of 
secondary  metal  as  a  component  of  total  sup- 
ply has  been  eliminated  because  data  with 
respect  to  secondary  production  Is  unreliable. 
Likewise.  Just  how  much  secondary  ?anc  re- 
ports back  In  the  consumption  estimates  Is 
unknown  It  Is  generally  believed  that  about 
75  000  tons  of  metal  equivalent  Is  recovered 
annually  from  treated  scrap  and  that  this 
represents,  more  or  less,  a  circulating  load 
and.  therefore,  does  not  materially  aflect 
either  available  supply  or  consumption  esu- 
mates. 

Mine  production  of  zinc,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period  from  1950-1952  has 
been  below  the  forecast  production  level. 
From  1958  unUl  1966-  1967,  when  labor  trou- 
bles caused  a  temporary  reversal,  production 
has  been  increasing  gradually,  and  Is  ex- 
}>ected  to  conunue  with  steadily  mounUng 
mine  production  from  Tennessee  and  New 
York,  rrcxluction  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
luid  the  western  states  is  less  assured  and  will 
depend  largely  on  future  zinc  prices  since 
zinc  recovery,  in  many  Instances,  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  byproduct  of  lead-silver  mining 
la  Idaiio.  Utah.  Montana  and  Washington. 
Zinc  mlae  production  Is  also  vulnerable  be- 
cause practically  all  of  It  comes  from  under- 
ground mines,  and  they  will  be  caught  in 
t.*ie  same  coet-pnce  squeeze  as  lead. 

tlxcept  for  the  short  period  1954-1355.  con- 
sumption of  zinc  was  below  the  projected 
Uend  unul  1955  1966  But  as  the  use  of  zinc 
in  continuous  line  galv.mLzing  and  In  die- 
casting  continues  to  expand,  consumption  Is 
expected  to  average  above  the  trend  line  dur- 
ing the  rem.Unlng  eight  years  of  the  period, 

.As  with  lead,  the  period  from  1951  until  the 
Inipooitlon  of  quotas  in  late  1958  saw  avail- 
able supply  exceeding  consumption  Most  of 
this  surplus  metal  ended  up  in  Oovemment 
stocks,  which  now  total  approximately  1.2 
million  tons.  Beginning  in  late  1958,  con- 
sumption exceeded  supply  until  l.^st  year, 
when  the  ctfect  of  the  removal  of  quotas  and 
a  slight  slowing  down  in  general  business 
brought  supply  and  demand  Into  balance. 
During  the  above  period,  producers'  stocks, 
which  had  risen  to  burdensome  levels  in  the 
late  19508,  were  largely  drawn  down  iis  de- 
mand, both  here  and  in  Europe,  Increased, 
In  fact,  almost  175.000  tons  of  Oovernment- 
held  stocks  of  metal  were  released  In  1965 
and  1966  to  meet  dornesuc  requirements 

Zinc  Imports  differ  from  copper  and  lead 
imports  m  that  something  over  50',  uf  the 
total  zinc  content  la  in  the  form  of  zinc 
concentrates  which  are  converted  at  domes- 
tic plants.  Canada  and  Mexico  supply  the 
bulk  of  this  tonnage,  and  a  continuation  of 
these  imports  is  vital  to  the  zinc  .-imeiung 
indu.stry  The  troubles  In  the  zinc  Industry 
occur  with  a  falling  demand  abroad  and  a 
weakness  In  price  lit  home,  thus  ririnffing  a 


surge  of  metal  imports.  Nothing  m  the  way 
of  additions  to  don>«stlc  zinc  ore  reserv  s 
has  been  made  comparable  to  those  In  cop- 
per and  lead  Moreover,  It  Is  unlikely.  In  t:  >■ 
face  of  excess  world  supplies,  that  a  maj'r 
Immediate  effort  will  be  made  by  industry  t  ■ 
seek  new  domestic  sources  of  supply.  If  pr;  •■ 
levels  were  to  go  higher,  domestic  product:'  :i 
unquestionably  could  be  expanded;  but  l.n  k- 
ing  this  pries  IncenUve,  any  large,  f.\v.:- 
term  expansion  Is  not  probable. 

In  the  past  few  years,  zinc  mine  prodr.  - 
tlon  in  Canada  has  more  than  doubled,  wr 
very  large   production  coming  In   from   i,<  a 
nUnes   In   the  Msttagaml   area.   Pine   Point 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur's  Kldd  mine,  and  fru:i. 
Brunswick  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  Furth.  r 
increases  will  come  as  properties  now  bemc 
developed   reach   production  stage.   In   tlu-c 
circumstances,  every  effort  will   be  made   • 
market    much    of    this    production    In    v.i- 
United  States. 

A   LOOK  TOWARD    197  5 

-As  far  as  domestic  mine  production  of  cop- 
per, lead  and  zinc  Is  concerned,  the  forecast., 
of  the  Paley  Commission,  as  of  this  dau- 
have  been  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark 
copper  production  has  been  greater,  and 
both  lead  and  zinc  production  have  been 
below  that  estimated.  Prom  now  to  1975.  it 
seems  probable  that  copper  and  lead  produc- 
tion will  continue  to  exceed  forecasted  esti- 
mates by  substantial  amounts,  and  zinc 
should  likewise  be  slightly  higher. 

With  respect  to  consumption,  the  Commis- 
sion's estimates  for  copper  have  been  wilhlu 
the  ballpark.  For  elnc.  only  recently  has  con- 
sumption exceeded  the  forecasted  level  lu 
lead,  consumption  has  lagged  well  below  pre- 
dicted levels.  For  the  remaining  years  of  ttie 
period,  that  Is  until  1975,  the  best  guesses 
are  that  domestic  consumption  can  be  ex- 
pected to  Increase  at  annual  rate  of  6-7 
for  copper,  5-6'^  for  zinc,  and  3-4'':  for  lead 
Should  these  guesses  prove  valid,  then  the 
1975  consumption  forecasted  by  the  Palcy 
Report  will  be  exceeded  In  the  case  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  but  will  not  be  reached  in  tiie 
case  of  lead. 

Is  there  an  explanation  as  to  why  lead  and 
zinc  mine  production  fell  short  of  the  fore- 
casts over  the  period  since  1950?  The  answer 
Is  "yes".  One  explanation  Is  that,  stimulated 
bv  higher  prices  and  the  Government's  stock- 
pile acquisition  program,  both  lead  and  zinc 
production  world-wide  quickly  exceeded  de- 
mands; another  explanation  Is  that  V.S 
Government-held  metal  stocks,  which  ny 
1958  had  reached  1  5  million  tons  of  each 
meUl.  w:is  a  built-in  deterrent  to  Investment 
in  either  exploration  or  In  developing  iic* 
reserves. 

Had  the  economic  climate  been  as  favor- 
.ible  for  lead  and  zinc  as  it  was  In  the  case 
of  copper  results  would  ceruiinly  have  been 
different,  for  It  was  not  until  Imports  were 
restrained  as  a  result  of  quotas,  that  the  lead 
and  zinc  people  began  to  see  patches  of  blue 
appear  In  what  has  been  a  heavily  overcast 
.<;ky 

MINI.S'GS  NEED  FOR  RECOC.NITION 

Admittedly,  the  picture  I  have  been  pfuiit- 
ing  has  been  with  a  broad  brush,  but  I  be- 
lieve It  Illustrates  the  f.ict  that,  given  i 
re-u-sonable  climate  In  which  to  operate,  the 
United  States  Is  definitely  not  a  "have  not" 
nation  in  respect  to  most  of  our  metals  If 
we  were.  It  Is  hard  lo  conceive  why  m.ajor 
niiuing  and  oil  companies,  which  operate  on 
a  world-wide  basis,  would  be  devoting  much 
of  their  major  exploration  ellorts  to  the  iii- 
vesi.gatlon  of  prospects  here. 

As  a  geologist  by  training,  I  have  alway.'S 
been  an  optimist  with  a  great  desire  to  know 
what  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain 
Now  I  want  to  see  what  is  hidden  under  the 
alluvial  cover,  the  shallow  sediments,  the 
ocean  floor,  and  the  waters  of  our  lakes,  bays 
and  continental  shelves.  The  great  strides 
made  in  geophysical  and  geochemlcal  tech- 
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nlques  and  electronic  Instrumentation,  to- 
gether with  our  growing  knowledge  of  ore 
depoRltB,  promises  to  make  this  possible.  If 
not  today,  then  In  the  near  tomorrows.  The 
cardinal  sin  a  young  mining  geologist  la 
never  forgiven  Is  to  say  "It  Isn't  there" — 
and  then  have  the  next  fellow  find  It. 

No   nation    Is   ever,   or   probably  ever  will 
be,  self-sufficient  In  all  Its  mineral  raw  mate- 
rial requirements  but,  of  all  modem  nations, 
the  United  States  has  l>een  more  fortunate 
than  most  It  has  developed  over  the  last  cen- 
tury an  aggressive  and  viable  mining  Indus- 
uy  which,  in  lt«  mining,  metallurgical  and 
geologic  know-how,  has  become  the  envy  of 
the  world.  In  terms  of  Its  economic  contribu- 
tion  to  the   nation,  mining  occupies   a   far 
greater  poslUon  of  Importance  than  the  num- 
ber of  its  people  would  seem  to  warrant.  But 
as  an  Industry,  we  suffer  from  an  Inferiority 
complex.  We  are  viewed  by  many  as  the  dese- 
crators  of  the  l.-uidscape,  the  source  of  air 
pollution  and,  in  effect,  the  destroyers  of  the 
birthright  of  present  and  future  generations. 
This   Is   absurd.   What   else   can   we   expect, 
however,  when  the  average  elUzen  sUIl  thinks 
of  lead  as  being  largely  used  In  the  manu- 
fiicture  of  lead  pencils.  And,  If  he  thinks  at 
all  about  mining,  falls  to  appreciate  that  his 
automobile  and  most  of  his  hotisehold  appli- 
ances  would    be   well   beyond  his   financial 
reach  ■without  metiils  at  reasonable  costs.  He 
seems  not  to  understand  or  appreciate  that 
mining,  unlike  agriculture.  Is  basically  a  one 
crop  business    Its  fields  do  not  turn   green 
with  the  coming  of  each  spring,  and  a  ton 
of   ore   once   mined   is   gone   forever   except 
from  the  feedback  •which  comes  from  recov- 
ered scrap.  Our  new  crops  come  from  new 
discoveries,   and   If   this   Is   to   continue,   an 
equitable  climate  must  exist. 

A  democratic  society,  such  as  we  enjoy  In 
this  country,  is  based  on  an  informed  cit- 
izenry, for  government  at  all  levels  means 
people.  We  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that, 
in  the  public's  image,  our  Industry  does  not 
enjoy  the  status  that  It  did  In  the  era  of 
D.  C.  Jackllng.  Of  all  the  extractive  Indus- 
tries, mining  faces  problems  that  are  unique, 
hnd  slnc«  the  price-supply  relationship  Is  a 
very  delicately  balanced  one,  governmental 
policies  have  great  bearing  on  the  Industry's 
policies  and  future. 

THE    "HAVE    NOT"    NA-riON 

What  is  a  "have  not "  nation  is  difficult  to 
define  in  very  precise  terms,  but,  In  my 
judgment.  It  is  a  nation  which  through  lack 
of  understanding  and,  therefore,  largely  by 
default,  relegates  Its  basic  industries — those 
which  supply  its  raw  material  and  defense 
base — to  a  role  of  insignificance  In  Its  econ- 
fmy  It  IS  one  ■which,  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
the  pood  life,  continually  constructs,  by  na- 
tional and  local  policies,  regulations  and  tax 
programs  which  inhibit  growth  and  incentive. 
It  is  one  which  allows  technological  compe- 
tence to  degenerate  lo  the  point  of  stag- 
nation. 

To  avoid  any  such  possibility,  it  seems  to 
nie  that  steps  must  be  taken  to: 

( 1 1  Educate  the  public  to  the  economic 
Importance  of  the  mining  industry  in  terms 
of  our  national  economy. 

(2)  Educate  both  public  and  government, 
at  all  levels,  to  the  hard  fact  that  mineral 
raw  materials  are  international  commodi- 
ties and  that  our  requirements  will  be  hap- 
pily supplied  by  others  IX  ■we  do  not  manage 
to  do  so.  This  will  contribute  to  the  im- 
balance of  payments  under  present  circum- 
f-umces  and.  In  effect,  mean  an  exodus  of 
American  jobs. 

i3)  Convince  our  technical  educators  of 
the  potential  that  exists  for  rewarding  em- 
plujment  in  the  extractive  mineral  Indus- 
tries, and  make  such  employment  more  at- 
tractive to  the  youngsters  who  will  follow  us, 

(4  I  Correct  the  unfortunate  image  of  our 
industry  from  that  portrayed  on  television; 
that  is,  one  composed  of  handsome,  young 
men  in  high  boots,  standing  by  a  circa  1902 


headframe   and   surface   plant,    run   by   rich 
and  unscrupulous  characters. 

(5)  See  that  we  keep  alert  to  the  latest 
technological  changes  that  are  taking  place 
and  that  we  utilize  these  new  tools  to  main- 
tain and  advance  our  own  efficiency. 

Prom  a  long-range  point  of  view,  there  is 
little  question  but  that  the  world-wide  In- 
crease in  population  and  the  demands  of 
emerging  nations,  will  require  all  of  the 
metal  that  can  be  produced  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad.  But.  over  the 
short  term,  the  road  ahead  may  be  rocky  and 
full  of  bumps.  Nevertheless,  we.  in  this  Coun- 
try, would  be  unwise  to  allow  ourselves  to 
become  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for 
our  major  raw  materials.  0\u  consumers  of 
copper  can  6r>eak  eloquently  on  this  sub- 
ject after  their  experiences  of  the  past 
months. 


REDUCTION  IN  POSTAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
going  to  make  a  press  release  today  re- 
garding the  reduction  in  postal  service 
that  has  recently  been  recommended  by 
the  executive  department.  Because  this 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  of  my 
colleagues,  I  introduce  the  pertinent  re- 
lease to  the  Congressional  Record: 

Congressman  George  A.  Goodling  today 
charged  the  responsibility  for  the  proposed 
reducUon  In  postal  service  to  the  President 
.  .  .  and  his  administration. 

"The  curtailment  In  postal  service."  said 
Goodling,  "It  quite  obviously  the  handiwork 
of  Xtie  President  who.  apparently.  Is  miffed 
over  the  budget  cut  of  $6  biUion  Imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Congress  in  the  recently 
enacted  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act.  He  has,  accordingly,  permitted  Post- 
master General  W.  Marvin  Watson  to  an- 
nounce that  window  service  at  the  poet  offices 
would  be  cut  down  shortly,  that  Saturday 
deliveries  would  soon  be  eliminated,  that 
other  cutbacks  on  weekly  deliveries  would  be 
considered  for  the  future,  and  that  some  347 
small-town  post  offices  would  be  closed  down 
at  a  not- too-distant  date  " 

■nie  19th  District  legislator  pointed  out 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  has  been 
made  a  whipping  boy  because  it  services  more 
people  than  any  other  Department.  The  re- 
duction in  mail  service  v.ould  have  a  severe 
effect  on  business  and  citizens,  parucularly 
on  individuals  who  lived  on  close  budgets 
and  depended  on  Social  Security  and  other 
forms  of  retirement  checks  received  in  the 
mail.  It  would  also  interfere  with  the  delivery 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  forms  of  com- 
munlcat'on  upon  which  Amencsms  have  come 
to  have  a  vital  dependence. 

"There  is  no  need  for  such  severe  action 
on  the  part  of  the  President."  said  Coneress- 
man  Goodling.  This  whole  furor  on  mail  de- 
liveries has  -stemmed  from  the  cutback  in 
Federal  personnel  required  as  a  part  of  the 
budget  reduction  set  forth  in  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  Just  passed  by 
the  Congress.  Such  a  reduction  does  not. 
however,  have  to  Uike  place  immediately  It 
was  designed  to  be  accomplished  on  a 
gradual  basis,  by  filling  only  three  out  of  four 
vacancies  as  they  occur.  Too.  the  rate  of  turn- 
over in  Federal  personnel  is  not  rapid;  hence, 
there  is  no  desperate  need  for  making  ..iiy 
radical  adjustments  for  vacancies. 

"Orer  and  above  this,  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  gives  the  Director  of 


the  Budget  (an  agent  of  the  President)  au- 
thority to  prevent  reductions  in  employment 
levels  in  any  agency  where  this  would  Inter- 
fere with  the  operation  of  Government  by 
making  reductions  in  other  agencies." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Act  concerned 
required  an  ultimate  reduction  of  245.000  in 
all  Federal  Employees,  thereby  bringing  Fed- 
eral employment  down  to  the  1966  level.  For 
the  Post  Office  Department  this  would  repre- 
sent a  total  employment  of  761.314,  a  figure 
83.238  lower  than  the  present  figure 

'In  brief.  "  said  Goodling.  "it  would  appear 
that  the  President  is  trying  to  avoid  the 
•economy  notice'  served  upon  him  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  If  the  Congress — his  Democratic 
Congress — vields  to  this  coercion  by  pa,ssing 
legislation  "  preventing  any  reductions  in 
postal  personnel,  It  will  be  providing  legis- 
latively what  the  Democratic  President  could 
have  supplied  administratively— it  will  also 
be  abandoning  its  economy  theme  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  dollar-destroying  inflation.  11 
would  seem,  then,  that  this  Is  an  across-the- 
board  Administrative  matter,  and  this  is 
where  the  responsibility  should  fall." 

Congressman  Goodling  pointed  out  that  It 
is  ironic  that  while  the  Administration  Is.  in 
one  Instance,  apparently  concerned  over  Fed- 
eral personnel  reduction  to  cut  down  ex- 
penses, it  Is.  at  the  same  time,  sponsoring 
legislation  that  would  Increase  by  more  than 
428  the  number  of  super  grade  positions 
paying  an  annual  salary  of  between  $22,835 
and  $28,000  "This  makes  the  economy  theme 
something  of  a  myth."  Croodllng  said. 


STUDY      OF      BANKS      AND      THEIR 
GROWING   ECONOMIC    POWER— A 
POPULAR  AND  CRITICAL  SUCCESS 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my    re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  9, 
19C8.  the  Subcommittee  on  Etomestic 
Finance  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  released  a  two-volume, 
2  000-page  study  entitled  "Commercial 
Banks  and  Their  Trust  Activities: 
Emerging  Influence  on  the  American 
Economy.  "  The  tremendous  impact  of 
ihis  .<;mdy  on  the  public  was  immediate 
and  startling.  Lengthy  reports  appeared 
on  the  front  pages  and  in  finance  ."^ec- 
lions  of  newspapers  and  magazines  all 
over  the  country.  Several  periodicals 
even  reprinted  parts  of  the  study  m  their 
I-ages. 

The  public  also  responded  overwhelm- 
ingly. Within  a  few  days  the  subcommit- 
tee. Members  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  the  Government  Printing  Office 
were  deluged  with  thousands  of  requests 
for  copies  of  this  report.  The  complete 
supply,  including  the  committees  and 
the  GPOs  which  sold  for  $13 — aU  3.500 
copies,  were  exhausted  within  8  days  and 
a  larse  backlog  of  requests  has  been 
accumulated. 

Because  of  this  ereat  demand,  on  July 
12.  1968.  I  Introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  797  for  leprintinp  of  this  im- 
portant document. 

Critical  comment  also  has  been  (  n- 
thusiastic.  Several  commentators  have 
lefened  to  this  report  as  a  "landmark" 
study  of  banks  and  their  trust  activities. 
Even  some  sources  who  are  closely  akin 
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to  thoae  who  might  rcRard  the  study  as 
critical  of  their  actlvltlea  have  been  sur- 
prisingly complimentary  in  their  re- 
marks Editorial  comment  has  appeared 
In  such  important  journals  as  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal and  the  .\merlcan  Banker  Comment 
from  these  and  other  journals  b.  sub- 
mitted for  the  Record  at  this  point 
IFr-m    the    CleveUnd    (Ohio.     Pl.»ui    De.ler 

July  10  rjea 

UsEKi  L  RrpoRT  '>N  Banks'  PnwKR 
The  congressional  report  on  links  between 
Americas  commercial  banks  and  businesses 
U  a  useful  document  m  that  It  points  to 
p<,lentUl  M.irm  which  might  result  from  the 
abuse  of  p<.wer  inherent  in  such  allUnces 
The  report  should  be  of  considerable  value 
to  the  federal  governments  legislative  and 
regulatory  bfKlies  which  serve  is  watchdogs 
over   the  American   economy 

In  Its  detailed  report  on  close  bank- 
business  relationships  :n  Ki  cities  including 
Cleveland  the  statT  .f  the  domestic  ttnance 
subcommiUtee  of  the  Hovise  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  indicates  that  the  ex- 
is'ence  ot  banK-busiaess  power  combines 
p<  se  more  than  questions  uf  ethical  conduct 
It  notes  that  the  banlts.  intentionally  nr 
unintenti..naUy  .ind  all  too  easllv  can  exert 
influences  leiuling  to  restr;un  and  restrict 
free  competuiwn  and  trade 

The  potential  for  much  good  or  much 
eMl  IS  built  into  the  structure  ot  the  bank- 
ing business  Because  banks  must  protttably 
manage  funds  entrusted  to  their  care,  they 
must  )f  necessity  be  interested  in  opera- 
tions of  enterprises  in  which  the  funds  are 
invested  Because  they  must  keep  a  sensitive 
tlnger  on  the  economic  pulse  of  the  nation 
and  the  community  thev  must  elect  as  their 
directors  persons  wlu.  .ire  le;u1ers  m  business 
art  ilrs 

All  of   this   makes   for  a   concentration   ol 

en.irmous  power 

When  directorships  nt  individual  banks  are 
in-erlocked  with  those  of  individual  busi- 
nesses and  when  the  bank  as  a  fund  trustee 
■ui  exert  mluences  on  m.iny  businesses 
some  of  them  competitive,  it  is  a  natural 
that  a  question  ol  possible  confllctii  of  inter- 
est should  arise 

To  head  off  the  conflicts  to  prevent  pos- 
sible abuses  of  bank-business  power  the 
domestic  flnance  subcommittee  came  up  with 
.*  number  of  recommendations  Among  them 
.»re  tor  actions  to 

Place  limits  on  the  amount  of  stock  held 
Dv  a  bank  trust  department  in  a  single 
corporation 

Prohibit  bank  officers  and  directors  from 
serving  as  directors  of  a  corporation  if  the 
bank  holds  more  than  5  if  the  corpora- 
tions stock  or  manages  the  corporation's 
employe   benefit   fund 

Apply  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  rule 
against  profiteering  by  inside  Information 
to  bank  trust  departments 

Require  annual  disclosures  uf  stock  hold- 
ings and  proxy  voting  of  the  holdings  by 
bank  trust  departments 

In  the  interest  of  the  nation's  economic 
gcHjd  health  these  and  other  proposals  from 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  subcom- 
mittees findings,  should  be  examined  care- 
fully by  members  of  regulatory  agencies  and 
Congress. 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  July  16.  19681 
Mr  P*r.M.\N  s  Point 
Wnght  Patman.  chairman  of  the  House 
B. taking  Committee,  has  a  point  when  he 
suggests  that  investments  of  bank  trust  de- 
partments are  worthy  of  further  study  He  s 
Inclined,  however    to  push  It  too  far  and  too 

fast 

A  13-pouna  subcommittee  report  re. Cased 
by  Mr  Patman  showed,  among  many  other 
things,    that    bank    trust   depaitments    hold 


»250  billion  m  .issets  including  a  great  deal 
of  common  st.K-lc  It  also  indicated  that  a 
gucxl  many  bankers  Her\e  is  directors  of  large 
business  corporations 

.N'elther  >f  these  anUmgs  i.s  especially  sur- 
prising In  a  growing  economy  bank  trust 
departments  have  quite  naturally  become 
cust.Tdlans  of  the  funds  of  incre.viing  num- 
bers of  people  And  with  inflation  an  omni- 
present condlUon  the  bank  trustees  as  con- 
scientious guardians  of  these  funds,  have 
in\e^led  lieully  In  common  stock. 

When  a  business  corporation  chooses  a 
board  of  directors,  moreover.  11  may  well  de- 
cide that  it  needs  someone  with  a  knowledge 
of  flnance.  and  the  obvious  choice  Is  often  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  banks  with  which 
the  corporation  deals 

The  figures  dissembled  by  the  subcommit- 
tee in  anv  event,  hardly  seem  to  justify  au- 
i.mitlcallv  Mr  Patman's  proposal  that  the 
Justice  De'partjnent  'ake  immediate  antitrust 
action  to  deal  with  thousands"  of  interloc-k- 
Ing  relationships  between  many  banks  and 
companies  Nor  do  the  statistics  alone  neces- 
sarily prove  a  need  for  all  of  the  sweeping 
new  laws  and  regulations  that  the  subcom- 
mittee urges 

What  the  flgures  do  is  to  underline  once 
again  the  pivotal  role  that  banks  play  In  the 
nation's  economy,  banks  can  Indeed  act  In 
ways  that  undermine  the  workings  ..f  tree 
competition  Because  of  those  facts,  though, 
banks  are  alreatlv  subject  to  !ar  tighter  regu- 
lations  than  most  other   businesses 

Before  the  Government  itdds  substantially 
to  the  existing  mass  of  regulations.  It  should 
at  le.ist  produce  evidence  that  banks  are 
abusing  their  trust  The  public,  with  Its 
he  ivv  reliance  oii  dependable  flnanclal  in- 
stitutions   should  expect  nothing  less 


their  business,  and  as  it  happens,  the  bigger 
they  are.  the  harder  they  fight 

Actually,  this  Patman  report-  the  third  ,; 
a  series  looking  into  concentration  of  bank- 
ing power— is  likely  to  stimulate  competition 
in  the  industry,  but  in  a  way  quite  dirteren' 
from  what  he  iiad  intended 

Rather  than  providing  a  basis  lor  rov- 
ernment  action  to  curtail  the  activities  of  the 
greatest  powers  in  the  bank  trust  field,  the 
ultimate  effect  of  the  repaint  Is  more  likely  to 
step  up  competition  among  institution,* 
which   have   not   amassed  such   power 

To  that  purp<i6e.  It  has  shown  the  banks 
which  are  active  m  this  Held  Just  how  they 
stack  up  agaluit  their  competition  in  vari- 
ous wavs  Not  only  is  this  kind  of  perform- 
ance chart  bound  to  be  Instructive,  but  i< 
should  also  in  most  cases  tend  to  encourage 
more  and  better  work 

And  now  that  Mr  Patman  has  shown  ilic 
way  It  Is  also  to  be  hoped  that  -.rust  activities 
will  not  be  allowed  again  to  drift  out  of  the 
public  ken  and  that  both  the  banking  In- 
dustry and  Its  regulatory  authorities  wi:i 
recognize  the  value  m  keeping  this  infor- 
mation up  to  date,  and  public. 

For  much  of  the  information  that  Mr  Pa:- 
man  has  now  made  public  Is  of  lmmen-.e 
value  It  Is  true  that  some  of  the  material 
he  gathered  is  irrelevant  and  misleading,  .ml 
It  IS  irtie  that  many  of  the  conclusions  he 
has  drawn  go  beyond  any  reasonable  Inter- 
pretation of  the  evidence  But  in  putting  i' 
all  on  the  record,  he  has  asserted  to  the  bank- 
ing communltv  and  its  regulators  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  in  both  the  propriety  and 
the  skill  ol  the  industry'.-^  administration  oi 
Its  enormotis  trust  (jower  And  that  is  iiood 
for  banking 
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iFr.im  the  American  Banker  July  17  19681 
Much  More  Good  Than  Hakm 
Rep  Wright  Patman.  D  .  Tex  .  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  not  known  for  excessive  partiality 
towards  banks,  has  done  the  industry  an  im- 
mense service  by  producing,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  on 
domestic  flnance.  a  landmark  study  of  the 
.size   and   shape  i.f   bank   -rust  operations 

Mr  Piitinan.  to  be  sure  infers  .i  sinister 
conspiracy  of  flnanclal  power  from  the  mas- 
sive two-volume.  2.000  page  study;  he  has 
asked  tor  antitrust  investigation  of  the  dan- 
ger which  he  dlscenii  But  even  tliough  his 
conclusions  differ  sharply  from  the  actual 
practice  of  the  industry  and  even  -hough 
his  ciiarges  are  a  source  of  annoyance  as  he 
has  voiced  them  and  could  demand  .i  great 
deal  of  industry  time  and  energy  to  refute 
If  implemented,  nevertheless  at  this  time  it 
appears  that  on  balance  Mr  Patman  has 
done  the  banking  industry  much  more  good 
than  harm 

For  by  using  the  authority  ot  the  Congre.so 
he  has  been  able  to  compile,  from  sources 
normallv  the  most  reluctant  in  the  whole  in- 
dustry to  make  public  their  affairs,  a  detaile<l 
compendium  of  trust  activities  by  commer- 
cial banks 

Moreover  as  he  has  done  so.  Mr  Patman 
has  given  weight  ,uiU  shape  to  the  importance 
of  bank  trust  departments  in  the  nation  s  fl- 
nanclal community  It  had  long  been  widely 
.issumed  that  this  role  was  great  Indeed;  but 
until  Mr  Patman  put  numbers  to  it.  no  one 
had    known   exactly   how   great 

His  operating  premise  that  size  alone  is 
foreboding,  and  that  bank  administration  ol 
trust  iwouunts  sumehow  implies  improper 
Influence  upon  management  ol  corporations. 
and  that  occasional  proximity  of  directors 
creates  a  sinister  pattern  of  control-  all  are 
quite  properly  subject  to  challenge,  and  will 
probably  not  go  tar 

Banks  have  been  competing  terociotuly  tor 
trust  business  for  years,  and  with  mounting 
intensity  :i8  they  have  come  to  realize  the 
enormous   growth    potential   of    this   part   of 


I  From   the  Ameru  .ui   Banker    July   19.   196HI 
A(  M.fMiriANs  Can  Havf  Field  Day  Rfsfarcii- 

ING    P.\TMAN    TRfST    REPORT 

iBy  Joseph   D    Hutnyanl 
Washincton  —There   is   a  growing   hunch 
here  that  the  real  beneflts  itre  yet  to  be  reaped 
from     Rep      Wright     Patman's     fasclnatliu 
profile  on  the  bank  trust  business 

The  data  published  in  the  'iUOO-page  re- 
port is  being  hungrily  devoured  b>  the  -.eri- 
ous  .students  ot  banking 

For  -Mr,  Patman  and  his  research  stall 
publication  of  the  landmark  study  was  tlie 
end  but  tor  the  academic  community.  It  is 
only  tlie  beginning  Researchers  will  be 
digging  I  or  ..iiswers  to  a  lot  of  Intriguine 
questloui^ 

For  instance,  how  does  the  i>ertormance  ol 
bank-invoUed  corixiratloiis  stack  up  against 
those  with  no  banks  .unong  their  share- 
holders' Is  there  a  definite  pattern  of  anti- 
competitive conduct  in  those  instances  where 
bank  tru.sts  are  substantial  holders  ol  a  cor- 
poration s  stock'.' 

The  question  also  Is  part  of  the  broader 
issue  raised  by  the  doctrine  of  potential  com- 
petition a  subject  calculated  to  start  .i 
hght  whenever  antitrust  experw  gather 

The  Patman  report  hit  the  nations  head- 
lines with  bombshell  force  No  other  effort 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  House  Banking  ana 
Currency  Committee  has  had  such  wide 
exposure 

It  kindled  the  usual  charges  and  counter- 
charges from  those  who  were  personally  in- 
volved Of  more  Interest,  however,  is  the 
reaction  of  those  here  who  can  still  view  the 
Issue  with  a  relatively  open  mind  and  tem- 
perate emotion  either  because  they  have  no 
direct  interest  or  because  they  Just  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  subject  but  are  eager 
to  learn 

The  consensus  among  the  uncommitted  i- 
that  Mr  Patman's  two-volume  opus  on  the 
trust  business  neither  supporu  nor  refutes 
his  charges. 

But  It  raises  a  lot  of  questions.  Including 
these 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  extract  this  data. 


by  Conpresslonal  subpoena,  from  the  t>anks? 
Suppose  this  kind  of  Information  had  been 
published  routinely  by  the  banking  agencies. 
Would  not  such  disclosure  automatically  dis- 
(TCdlt  wild  charges  that  this  aspect  of  the 
business  Is  the  black  art  of  banking  where 
collusion  and  conspiracy  are  on  the  daily 
.Lgenda? 

One  can  assume  that  the  bank  trust  busi- 
ness has  been  on  the  whole  efficiently  and 
honestly  operated  because.  If  there  were 
wall-to-wall  hanky  panky.  the  lid  would  have 
blown  a  long  time  ago  However,  does  not  the 
ixitentlal  for  self-dealing  and  conflict  of  in- 
terest exist?  Are  statutory  safeguards  needed? 
Is  the  trust  man's  legendary  devotion  to  his 
beneficiary  enough  to  protect  the  public? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
being  asked  here  by  the  Congressmen,  lobby- 
ists, legislative  technicians,  banking  scholars 
and  others  who  found  the  trust  study  pro- 
vocative reading. 

The  aniiwers  will  not  be  found  in  the  press 
releases  or  newspaper  editorials  that  blos- 
somed along  with  the  report.  More  searching 
•analysis  Is  needed.  The  best  part  of  the  Pat- 
man trust  study  is  still  to  come. 

I  From  the  American  Banker.  July  12.  1968] 

Patman  Report  i-n  Bank  Trvsts  Represents 

Major  Advance  in  Bank  Ophiations  Dis- 

l  LOStltE 

(By  Ben  Weberman) 
New  '^'f)RK  —A  major  advance  in  disclosure 
of  the  nature  ol  banking  operations  was 
achieved  during  the  week  when  the  source 
of  trust  department  assets  and  the  invest- 
ment of  these  funds  was  made  public  for  the 
lirst  time  ever  in  the  report  of  Rep.  Wright 
Patman.  D  .  Tex.,  on  "Commercial  Banlts  and 
•heir  Trust  Activities." 

While  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Patman's 
sut)committee  on  domestic  finance  staff  are 
controversial  and  liave  been  subject  to  con- 
.■iiderable  criticism,  the  listing  of  the  top  300 
bank  holdings  of  trust  assets  was  considered 
a  major  breakthrough  which  will  provide  a 
benchmark  for  future  reporting,  voluntarily 
or  through  regulatory  agency  requirement. 

The  census  of  trust  department  assets 
complements  the  segregation  of  trust  de- 
partment Income  which  was  required  for  the 
first  time  in  1967  statements  where  such  in- 
come was  at  least  5'"  of  gross  revenues.  The 
income  data  were  compiled  and  published  in 
the  American  Banker  on  June  18.  Reprints 
are  available. 

Tl\e  subcommittee's  statistical  report 
shows  that  bank  trust  assets  aggregated 
$253  3  billion  at  the  end  of  1967.  These  con- 
sisted of  ''72  9  billion  of  funds  managed  for 
employee  benefit  accounts.  $126.2  billion  for 
personal  trusts  and  $54.2  billion  managed 
under  invr,=  tment  advisory  contracts. 

The  :iOO  banks  with  tlie  largest  trust  de- 
partments, ihe  data  revealed,  accounted  for 
!.i4';  of  the  aggrecate  holdings  of  all  trust 
department  assets.  Tlie  questionnaires  gen- 
erally were  returned  to  the  staff  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  suticommittee  through 
April  1.  1968.  The  banks  had  an  option:  They 
could  report  holdinss  as  of  any  one  date 
during  the  last  60  days  of  1967,  or  as  of  the 
date  of  the  most  recent  annual  review  of 
each  account  These  data  were  shown  in  the 
report  as  Table  4  which  is  reprinted  today 
in  the  American  Banker, 

As  ol  the  end  o!  1967.  the  trust  depart- 
ments of  all  reporting  banks  held  $161.7 
billion  of  stock.  largely  common  stock;  $68.8 
billion  of  bonds,  including  a  growing  volume 
of  convertible  debentures,  $12.5  billion  of 
real  estate  and  mortgages,  and  $8  billion  of 
tash  and  muscelianeous  holdings. 

The  real  estate  value  probably  is  under- 
ft.ted.  it  was  noted,  because  holdings  are 
not  revalued  with  any  degree  of  frequency 
and  often  are  carried  on  books  of  the  bantcs 
at  a  level  well  under  market  rates. 

Securities,  however,  are  carried  on  the 
basis  of  market  value  and  do  cloeely  reflect 


the    standing    of    commercial    banks'    trust 
holdings. 

The  biggest  trust  dejxu-tment,  by  a  wide 
margin,  is  that  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.  This  bank,  with  $16824  billion  of  trust 
assets  derives  $9,654  billion  from  corporate 
pension  plans.  $3  172  billion  from  personal 
trust  accounts  and  $3,997  billion  from  agency 
accounts  where  Investment  advisory  services 
are  offered.  The  bank  ranks  lirst  by  a  long 
distance  lor  pension,  third  for  personal  and 
third  for  agency  accounts.  Ranking  behind 
Morgan  in  total  assets  manivped  by  the  trust 
department  are  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  NA 
with  $13,644  billion  of  assets;  Bankers  Trust 
C/O,  with  $11,090  billion,  luid  First  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  wTth  S- 10.87 1  billion. 
The  lists  puts  to  rest  the  long-standing 
debate  over  which  bank  has  the  greatest 
volume  of  pension  fund  business.  Following 
the  $9,654  billion  of  Morgan  is  Bankers  Trust. 
which  holds  $7,685  billion  of  employees  bene- 
fit assets,  and  Cliase.  which  h;is  S6.513  billion. 
First  National  City  Bank  of  -New  York 
came  in  fourth  spot  at  ii  lOd  billion  of 
])enslon  fun  assets 

Tills  bank  -was  pulled  up  markedly  m  total 
ranlting  by  its  hduciarv  management  of 
$4,101  billion  of  personal  iru.n  accounts,  the 
leading  bank  in  the  country  in  this  endeavor. 
In  addition,  as  the  accompariving  table 
shows,  the  bank  managed  $2  063  hiUion  of 
as.sets  under  investment  advibory  contracts. 
Bankers  Trust  at  one  time  led  all  banlts 
in  management  of  pension  fund  porllolios 
when  It  was  the  sole  fiduciary  lor  the  Bell 
System.  But  the  telephone  companies  have 
since  distributed  their  employee  l>enefit  funds 
among  many  banks,  leaving  Bankers  I'rust 
in  second   spot  for   this  category. 

Among  banks  managing  personal  trust 
accounts,  headed  by  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  Wilmington  Trust  Co.  of 
Delaware  was  in  second  phure  with  assets 
of  $3,948  billion.  This  is  understood  to  In- 
clude a  large  amount  of  money  from  the 
duPont  family.  Wilmington  Trust  at  year  end 
1967  was  in  eighth  place  lor  total  assets 
with  $5,624  billion  under  its   umbrella. 

Third  largest  bank  for  managing  personal 
trusts  was  Morgan  Guaranty  with  $3,172 
billion  of  assets,  which  was  iractionally  bet- 
ter than  the  $3,172  billion  of  United  States 
Trust  Co. 

Bankers  Trust  which  has  not  pushed  per- 
sonal business  was  in  12th  place  in  this  cate- 
gory, managing  $2,168  billion  ot  assets. 

The  other  major  category  segregated  by 
the  Patman  Committee  staff  is  described  .is 
"agency  accounts  "  and  by  request  does  not 
include  assets  held  only  as  custodian  By  den- 
nition  of  the  committee,  it  includes  "both 
those  accounts  qualifying  as  managing  agen- 
cy accounts  and  those  agency  accounts  where 
investment  advice  is  supplied,  with  power  of 
approval  remaining  in  the  customer." 

Under  this  definition.  tJnited  States  Trust 
Co.  leads  the  country,  holding  $4,533  billion 
of  assets,  some  of  which  involve  only  limited 
bank  review  and  heavy  customer  responsi- 
bility. 

Cliase  Manhattan  has  the  second  largest 
portfolio  OI  trust  assets  under  agency  man- 
agement. And  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  is 
third  with  First  National  City  Bank  fourth. 
Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  sixth  in  standing  among  all  banks 
lor  all  trust  assets,  holding  $7,62  billion  of 
assets,  while  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
and  Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  were  in  ninth  and  tenth  places,  re- 
spectively. Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  'Aas 
eighth. 

Bank  of  .America,  with  more  deposits  than 
any  other  bank,  ranked  fifteenth  among  trust 
assets,  managing  $3  696  billion. 

United  States  Trust  Co.  and  Bank  of  New 
York  which  have  large  private  trust  depart- 
ments are  less  imjrartant  in  corporate  pen- 
sion trusts.  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  with 
ties    to    General    Motors,    has   large   pension 


trust  assets  and  less  import.int  ix>rsonal  trust 
activity. 

Tables  developed  by  the  House  Banking  & 
Currency  Committee  clas-sifvlng  the  a.ssets  of 
bank  trust  departments  will  be  jirlnted  in  a 
forthcoming  edition, 

[From  the  Lorain    lOhio)    Journal,  July   11, 
19681 
Tut.  Giant  Bank  Danger 
Congressman     Wright     Patman     deserves 
the  thanks  of  the  nation  for  the  Important 
Conprfs-slonal      report      pointing      up      the 
dangers   of   allowing   big   banks   to   exert   so 
much  influence  and  control  on  business,  in- 
dustry,   competition,    finances,    mergers    and 
the  economy. 

Two  years  ago.  The  Journal  did  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  Cleveland  Irust  Co.  explain- 
ing the  ijrohlem. 

Now.  Iranian's  Concressional  staff  lias 
come  up  with  a  massive  and  painstaking 
report  on  49  banks  in  10  cities  across  the 
nation. 

It  .'•howed  the  clear  danger  of  how  a  hand- 
ful of  banks  could  dominate  the  nation's 
(  conomy  and  how  a  few  banking  giants  were 
in  a  poi'tion  to  exercise  ."-ipnlficant  infiuencc. 
and  pernaps  even  control,  over  some  of  the 
largest  corporations   m  America. 

Fortunately,  there  are  .steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  curb  some  of  the  potential  abuse 
•.rom  such  a  concentration  ot  economic  power 
m  the  l.ands  ol  a  relatively  lew  men.  Here's 
what  Congress  can  do; 

Require  all  banks  to  use  cumulative  vot- 
ing ol  .stock,  i-o  that  minority  Interests  could 
have  a  ".oice  in  management 

Prevent  banks  from  voting  their  ow^n  .stock 
•o  pre\ent  bank  manatzement  irom  per- 
petuating Itself  In  office. 

Require  annual  disclosures  of  st<->ck 
lioldinps  and  jjroxy  votinc  of  the  holdings  by 
bank  trust  companies. 

Prevent  banks  from  liolding  or  voting 
stock  in  competitive  banks. 

Apply  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  rule 
against  profiteering  by  "inside"  information 
to  bank  trust  departments 

Prohibit  bank  officers  and  directors  from 
serving  as  directors  of  a  corporation  if  the 
bank  holds  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the 
corporation's  stock  or  manages  the  em- 
ployees' benefit  fund. 

Place  limits  (in  the  amount  of  stock  l-.eld 
by  a  bank  trust  department  in  a  .single 
corporation. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  Congress  to  protect 
the  public  from  the  concentrated  wealth  of  a 
liandful  of  bankers,  who  today  have  the 
power  behind  closed  doors  to  merge  corpora- 
tions, restrain  competition,  control  prices, 
establish  jirices  for  whole  Industries,  and 
keep  bank  interest  rates  liieh. 

I  From  :;.o  Mitchell  i  S.  Dak.i  Daily  Republ.c, 
July   15.   19681 
New  Monopoly" 

It  was  in  the  early  part  ot  this  century. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  trust  busting.  J.  P. 
Morgan  the  elder  was  called  before  a  Con- 
gressional committee.  On  his  lap  was  a  dwart. 
The  picture  that  appeared  on  front  pages 
across  the  country  destroyed  the  idea  that 
the  great  banker  was  a  monopolist  who  held 
in  the  palms  of  his  hands  the  industrial 
IX)wer  of  the  nation.  It  seemed  too  ridiculous 
to  believe  of  a  man  who  could  clown  with  a 
dwarf. 

It  IS  half  a  century  later  now  The  staff 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Domestic  Finance  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  committee 
has  produced  a  964-page  report  charging  that 
the  nation's  biggest  banks  are  emerging  as 
the  "single  most  important  force  in  the  econ- 
omy "  through  interlocking  directorshifffi,  with 
industrial  control  of  huge  pension  funds  and 
private  trusts. 

Again,  the  House  of  Morgan,  now  mergfd 
into  the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  N  'W 
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York.  Is  Exhibit  A  It  is  cited  among  the 
3.100  commercial  banks  and  tnist  companies 
in  the  country  who  hold  a  t?rand  total  of 
$250  billion  trust  aasetH  which  give  them 
economic  power  linked  to  nearlv  ever>-  key  in- 
dustry in  the  country 

The  study  says  that  Mornan  Guaranty  Is 
tied  to  203  corporations  inckKluiij  72  major 
ones,  with  director  iiUfrlock.s  '  Thai  is 
each  firm  has  nn  lt«  hoard  one  or  more 
directors  nominated  by  ;he  bank  or  else  has 
nnmtnated  one  or  more  of  it.s  ')wii  directors 
to  the  board  of  Morgan 

Rep  Wright  Paiman  Texas  Democrat, 
chairman  of  both  the  parent  and  subcom- 
mittee •  •  •  "Is  -III  important  example  if 
commercial  banks  that  play  the  role  '>r  mid- 
dleman between  competing  businesses  in 
practically  every-  major  industry  in  the 
United  States  ' 

However,  Thomas  S  Gates  chairman  of 
Morgan  Guaranty,  said  the  bank  had  be- 
come No  1  t>ecause  the  tr\ist  department 
uuikes  investment  decisions  solely  '-o  achieve 
the  best  Investment  results  for  our  trusts  • 
and  thw  use  of  any  other  considerations 
would  bflng  swift  and  sure  punishment 

So  the  issue  Is  Joined  once  more  Patman 
wants  »o  break  up  these  new  concentrations 
if  wealth  Morgan  denies  It  is  monopolistic 
It  looks  as  If  Morgan  Guaranty  Is  going 
U)  have  to  make  the  case  for  the  new 
monopoly     as  it  did  fur  the  old   50  years  ago 

Prom    the    Portland     ■  Oreg  i     Oregonlan. 
July   13     19881 
Potential  Powek 
Prom  li  statistical  .^tandpKJlni  Rep    Wright 
P.iiman.    D-Texos.    seems   on    sound    ground 
m  .-ieeklng  .in  antl-tnist  investigation  of  the 
snowballing    economic    power     of    the    blg- 
citv  banks 

The  chairman  ■■(  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  noted  that  49  banks  m  lU  cities 
hold  more  than  54  per  cent  >f  the  nation's 
bank  .lasets  Of  tlie  .ipproximaiely  *l  trillion 
invested  In  U  S  bualneases  of  all  kinds.  «607 
billion  -)r  nearly  60  per  cent  Is  held  by  com- 
mercial banks  The  -rust  departments  of 
these  banks  idmuuster  .ind  in  most  cases 
exercise  voting  rights  tor  »250  billion  m  se- 
curities owned  by  private  individuals,  or- 
ganizations and  welfare  and  pension  funds 
Clearly  the  banks  could,  whether  or  not 
they  operated  in  collusion,  exert  .m  enor- 
mous influence  over  the  competitive  situa- 
tion of  U  S  industry  A  staff  report  of  the 
House  subcommittee  '>i\  domestic  flnance. 
also  chaired  by  Congressman  Paiman.  has 
noted  that  Nhirgan  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York  held  in  July.  Iy67  more 
than  7  per  cent  of  the  stcK^k  of  three  com- 
peting .iirllnes.  Had  it  chosen  to  increase  its 
holdings.  Morgan  Guaranty  surely  would 
have  been  in  \  pxjsltlon  to  .-iUvance  the  for- 
tunes ol  one  .iirllne  at  the  expense  ol  the 
others. 

Remaining  unanswered,  however,  are  ques- 
tions of  whether  U  S  banks  have  been  try- 
ing to  use  their  implicit  power  In  these 
directions,  or  whether  they  have  any  such 
motives  Guaranty  Trust's  chairman.  Thom- 
as d  Gates,  has  denied  the  implications 
of  the  subcotnmutee  s  report.  His  trust  de- 
partment, he  says.  Is  the  nations  biggest 
and  most  successful  because  it  keeps  Its  eye 
hxed  on  a  single  goal:  To  obtain  the  best 
irue-stment  results  for  the  trust  funds  it 
administers  If  Guaranty  Trust  should  let 
Itself  be  diverted  into  trying  to  tinker  with 
the  competitive  balance  of  US  industry. 
Its  own  compemors  might  move  in.  says 
Mr   Gates 

it  IS  a  sound  argiunent.  If  vuu  re  already 
No  I  But  Mr.  Gates  can't  speak  for  all  US 
bankers  -Some  of  them  may  ha\e  different 
Ideas  ab<iut  the  best  way  to  elevate  them- 
se.ves  in  the  financial  world  Whenever  there 
is  a  concentration  of  power,  the  possibility 
remains  that  somebody  will  try  to  use  it 
ad\ersely  to  the  public  interest    Thais  why 


the  federal  anti-trust  apparatus  was  cre- 
ated It  wont  hurt  to  do  as  Rep  Patman 
suggests,    and    have   a   precautionary   look 

IFrom  the  Providence  (RIi  Bulletin  July 
12.  19681 
Tkb  Bio  Ones 
Serious  cjuestlons  about  control  of  the  U  S. 
business  world  were  raised  by  the  report  of 
the  Houiie  sxibcommlttee  on  domestic  fi- 
nance The  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep 
Wright  Patman  D-Tex  found  that  the  big- 
gest banks  of  the  countrv  .ire  emerging  as 
the  single  most  important  force  m  the  econ- 
omv.  Thev  are  doing  this  through  Inter- 
locking (llrectorrites  with  Industry  and  con- 
trol of  huge  pension  (unds  .nd  private  trusts 
The  report  suggested  that  in  such  a  situa- 
tion there  were  bound  to  be  conflicts  of 
interest  and  development  of  practices  de- 
signed  to  reduce  or  eliminate  competition 

Thu-s  said  the  report  we  are  headed  back 
to  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  late 
19th  and  earlv  20th  Century  when  small 
groups  controlled  whe>le  industries  and 
wielded  great  economic  power  Tlie  fX)wer  of 
the  banks  ;s  not  the  same  as  that  c>f  the 
■trusts'  that  prompted  the  .Sherman  and 
ClayUin  Acts  But  the  effect  may  be  almost 
the  same  FTie  t' S  has  more  than  one  tril- 
lion dollars  of  institutional  Investment  to- 
day, and  more  than  (iOO  billion  of  that  Is 
controlled  bv  commercial  banks  There  Is 
even  .in  implication  In  the  report  that  some 
of  the  banks  are  powerful  enough  to  chal- 
lenge again  the  control  that  h.vs  been  exer- 
cised by  the  federal  government  in  recent 
years 

The  subcommittee  of  the  House  bank- 
ing and  currencv  committee  urged  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  crack  down  on  the  inier- 
locklng-dlrector  aspect  of  ihese  bank  hold- 
ings It  stressed  that  thl.-  was  a  huge  Issue, 
compared  with  some  of  the  anti-trust  lu:- 
tlons  the  department  has  undertaken  re- 
cently The  .mlmus  of  the  subcommittee  is 
not  against  bigness  in  itself  Most  of  the 
country  has  come  to  accept  big  industries  as 
necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  mtxlern  produc- 
tion and  the  supply  of  world  markets  that 
axe  constantly  expanding  because  of  the 
population  explosion  The  prevailing  view  to- 
day is.  however,  that  competition  should  be 
maintained,  that  at  least  a  few  big  tlrma 
m  each  industry  are  desirable  to  prevent 
monopoly  or  con.spiracy  to  rig  pri:es  at  arti- 
ficially high  levels. 

Another  aspect  of  economic  power  in  the 
US  today  is  the  conglomerates  that  have 
holdings  In  many  different  and  diverse  In- 
dustries. Some  «f  these  have  grown  so  big 
that  thev  can  wield  enormous  power  just  a» 
can  the  large  banks  Whether  they  will  use 
the  power  wisely,  for  the  public  interest,  or 
selfishly,  for  narrow  purposes,  to  enrich  a 
hiindful  of  individuals  and  families,  is  a 
question  that  ought  to  be  explored  by  Con- 
gressman P.ttman's  committee  or  .iiiother 
one  Governmental  power,  under  the  U  S 
system,  is  checked  in  many  ways,  ultimately 
by  the  people.  But  the  power  of  private  hold- 
ing companies  can  grow  and  grow,  with  little 
publicity  and  less  restraint  Congress  .should 
explore   ihls  question  thoroughly. 

IFrom     the    Kent-Ravenna     lOhlo)     Record 
Courier,  July  10.  1968 1 
PoWEX  Can  Corrvpt 

Our  economic  system  is  h.ised  on  competi- 
tive free  enterprlse-the  feeling  that  com- 
petition means  better  service,  better  prices 
and   better   products   for  all   Involved. 

The  sophistication  «t  the  American  econ- 
omy In  the  last  century  has  to  a  certain 
degree  eroded  that  compelUlon.  partially 
sacrificing  It  to  the  gods  of  efficiency  and 
mass  production 

And  certainly  we  have  benefited  from  the 
economic  centralization  that  has  come  about 
m     so     many     industries-  It     has     enabled 


cheaper   production   of   many   goods  and   .il- 
lowed  more  of  us  to  enjoy  them 

However,  there  Is  danger  In  this  over-cen- 
tralizatlon.  danger  that  the  competitive  as- 
pect of  our  economy  wUl  be  completely 
snuffed  out  We  have  already  had  our  share 
of  price-ttxing  cases  in  many  Industries,  and 
each  stands  us  a  black  mark  against  the  Iree 
enterprise   system 

Tlie  recent  report  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee  headed  by  Wright  Patman  oi 
Texas.  Indicates  that  same  type  of  central- 
ization has  been  occurring  In  our  economic 
institutions,  and  that  a  relatively  few  num- 
ber of  institutions  control  a  relatively  larc.- 
.segment  of  the  nation's  economic  power. 

riie  report  also  cited  the  numerous  in- 
stances of  interlocking  directorates,  where 
bank  directors  sit  on  the  boards  of  often- 
competing  industries 

Patman  was  quick  to  point  out  that  there 
was  little  indication  of  actual  mlsfeasanc. 
uncovered,  but  urged  anti-trust  action  t  . 
break  up  the  tremendous  centralization  ot 
economic  power  which  has  been  accom- 
l)ll.shed   in   these   large-city   banks 

This  IS  what  Patman  apparently  has  in 
miud  in  this  instance,  and  he  may  well  ha\f 
,1  point 

IFrom    the   Deer   Park    iNY.)    Suffolk   Dally 

Sun.  July  10.  19681 
WiiFRK  There's  Smoke  There's  Usuali  ^ 
Fire 
.\  House  Banking  committee  has  reported 
th.it  a  handful  of  commercial  banks  ha.s 
gained  control  of  a  major  part  of  American 
industry  through  Interlocking  directorships 
In  competitive  companies.  This  appears  to 
be  .1  sensational  prima  facie  accusation  ol 
wrongdoing. 

Rep  Wright  Patman  the  Texaa  Democrat 
who  is  chalrn.an  of  the  committee,  has  ncteci 
properlv  and  prudently  In  asking  Att  Gen 
Ramsey  Clark  to  Investigate  the  poeslbllity 
of  .mtl-trtist  violations  before  lUs  committee 
tAkes  .iny  action. 

For  the  report  suggests  only  that  various 
tnust  txinks  have  acquired  a  '  dangerou.s 
snowballing  economic  power"  which  could 
influence  competing  concerns  to  the  public  s 
detriment  and  not  that  there  la  any  evi- 
dence of  improper  Influence  liavlng  been 
exerted 

That  banks  should  have  represenuitlves  on 
the  boards  of  concerns  in  which  they  have 
liuestments  .imountlng  to  as  much  as  hve 
per  cent  ot  the  stock  seems  to  be  a  logical 
and  normal  method  of  protecting  their 
interests 

The  suspicion  of  impropriety  lies  In  the 
interlocking  directorships,  the  innocence  oi 
which  13  compromised  only  by  the  com- 
mittees hnding  that  the  practice  Is  wide- 
spread 

The  speed  with  which  business  organi-t.i- 
tloas  Identified  by  the  committee  issued 
denials  of  wrongdoing  reveals  the  .seiiKitivitv 
ol  hnanclal  houses  to  this  type  of  investi- 
galion. 

When  on  Urm  ground  banking  houses  usu- 
ally remain  silent. 
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THE  SLOWTKDW'K  OF  AIR  TRAFFIC 
DUE   TO    MANY   FACTORS 

Mr.     MURPHY     of     New     York.     Mi 
Speaker.    I    ask    luiaiumous   consent    to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  t;entleman  from  New 
Yuik':> 

Tlicie  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  tiie  slowdown  in  air  traffic 
winch  began  last  week  is  the  result  of 
many  factors   The  most  immediate  and 


direct  cause  was  the  decision  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  traffic  con- 
trollers to  rigidly  enforce  the  regulation 
requiring  a  minimum  of  3  miles  sepa- 
ration between  incoming  flights.  This  de- 
cision brought  a  strong  and  loud  reaction 
from  the  public,  including  a  good  deal 
(it  confusion  and  many  inaccurate 
statements. 

Generally,  three  major  issues  have 
been  raised  as  a  result  of  the  slowdown. 
Tlie  first  involves  the  ability  of  the  traffic 
controllers  to  handle  the  present  traffic 
load.  It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  there  is 
a  critical  shortage  of  qualified  traffic 
controllers,  a  shortage  that  could  have 
been  anticipated  years  ago.  Presently,  in 
the  more  congested  airports,  traffic  con- 
trollers must  work  50-hour  weeks  at  a 
job  which  involves  tremendous  strain  and 
demands  perfection  at  all  times.  Tliese 
men  are  forced  to  handle  as  many  as 
twice  the  number  of  planes  they  should 
handle  at  any  one  time.  They  are  re- 
((Uircd  to  work  6-day  weeks,  often  at  re- 
duced pay  for  the  overtime  period.  This 
.situation  is  not  only  unfair  to  the  con- 
troller, but  by  causing  such  strain  and 
fatigue  it  poses  a  threat  to  air  safety. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Senate  amended  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appro- 
priation bill  to  include  an  additional 
1.996  positions  and  an  increase  of  $15,- 
750.000  over  the  House  and  budget  esti- 
mates for  that  purpose.  Tlie  Senate  also 
jjrovided  an  addition  $121  million  for  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  equipment 
tor  traffic  control  systems.  This  appro- 
Ijriations  bill  is  now  in  conference. 

I  personally  will  support  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  bill  to  increase  the 
number  of  traffic  controllers  and  to  pro- 
vide for  new  equipment:  both  are  vitally 
needed  in  the  interest  of  airport  safety. 
While  an  increase  in  positions  and 
equipment  may  help  to  cope  with  the 
problem  of  airport  consestion,  however, 
a  second  major  issue,  the  question  of  air- 
iKirt  safety,  still  remains.  The  traffic  con- 
trollers maintain  that  their  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  3-mlle  separation  regu- 
lation for  incoming  flights  is  both  legal 
and  necessary  for  safety  reasons.  If  this 
IS  the  case,  then  certain  questions  must 
be  asked  and  answered.  If  strict  adher- 
ence to  the  3-mile  spacing  is  necessary 
for  .safety,  then  why  has  it  been  rigidly 
enforced  only  in  the  last  week?  Were 
lliizhts  prior  to  that  lime  unsafe?  Is  this 
MCid  enforcement  just  a  means  of  in- 
creasing airport  congestion  in  order  to 
force  Congress  to  appropriate  more  funds 
for  the  traffic  controllers  and  the  FAA? 

I  have  asked  the  FAA  to  respond  to 
these  questions,  and  I  expect  that  their 
answer  will  include  information  on  the 
time  between  flights  before  last  week, 
during  the  past  week,  and  whether  the 
■■eparation  time  has  any  direct  relation- 
■-hip  to  the  amount  of  congestion  at  the 
iurport  being  studied. 

Tlie  increase  in  the  number  of  traffic 
controllers  and  the  enforcement  of  safety 
regulations  are  both  means  of  handling 
jircsent  airport  congestion:  neither  one, 
however,  offers  a  means  of  reducing  that 
congestion.  This  brings  me  to  the  third 
major  issue,  the  critical  and  urgent  need 
for  more  airports. 
There  lias  been  a  recognized  need  for 


a  fourth  jet  airport  in  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area  for  10 
years.  Tlie  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
under  the  direction  of  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  has  made  three 
studies,  in  1959.  1961.  and  1966,  to  sug- 
gest possible  sites  for  the  fourth  jet  air- 
port. The  final  selection,  however,  must 
be  made  by  the  States  through  approval 
in  both  State  legislatures.  Their  joint 
failure  to  approve  a  site  in  10  years  us  at 
the  bottom  of  the  airix)rt  congestion 
problem  we  face  today.  Tlie  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  com- 
pletely abandoned  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter. 

I  have  asked  Congre.ssman  Staccerr. 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  to 
conduct  hearings  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  determine  the  nationwide  re- 
quirements for  new  airport  construction 
in  the  next  5.  10.  and  20  years.  I  have 
also  asked  him  to  include  in  those  hear- 
ings an  investigation  of  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
facilitate  the  .selection  of  airport  sites  in 
areas  such  as  New  York  and  i\'ew  Jersey. 
In  addition.  I  am  writing  to  Governor 
Hughes  of  New  Jersey  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  to  determine 
why  they  have  failed  to  meet  the  critical 
need  for  a  fourth  jet  airport  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  This  is  not  a  new  or  un- 
expected problem:  it  was  anticipated  10 
years  ago.  but  the  warning  signs  appar- 
ently did  not  get  through  to  either 
Governor. 

What  makes  this  problem  even  more 
critical  is  that  constiiiction  of  a  new 
airport  takes  from  5  to  7  years.  Unless 
immediate  use  is  made  of  an  airport  such 
as  Calverton,  a  move  I  have  suggested 
a  number  of  times  in  the  past,  we  svill 
be  stuck  with  our  existing  airport  con- 
gestion, which  can  only  get  worse,  for 
at  least  5  years.  The  Airport  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  which  was  reported 
by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  July 
1.  is  an  important  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Besides  the  need  for  additional  air- 
ports, there  is  a  second  method  of  re- 
ducing airport  congestion:  rescheduling 
of  flights  to  avoid  congestion  at  certain 
peak  houi-s  of  the  day  and  rerouting 
planes  to  less  congested  airports.  The 
airlines  have  shown  little  inclination 
to  act  on  either  of  the.se  proposals  vol- 
untarily. Apparently  the  passengers  dol- 
lar is  their  only  consideration. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  the 
authority  to  designate  the  airport  to  be 
served  by  airlines  applying  for  a  new 
route,  but  this  apparently  does  not  in- 
clude the  authority  to  change  the  air- 
port for  regularly  .scheduled  airline  traf- 
fic. Further,  the  CAB  does  not  consider 
that  its  present  statutoiy  authority  per- 
mits any  general.  afTinnative  control  of 
.schedules  as  a  means  of  alleviating  con- 
gestion. 

In  my  opinion  some  control  is  neces- 
sary, however,  and  possibly  a  negative 
control,  whereby  the  CAB  could  order 
.some  flights  to  be  diverted  to  adjacent 
airports,  would  be  a  proper  solution.  I 
have  contacted  the  CAB  and  requested 
that  they  draft  legislation  which  would 
give  them  such  negative  authority. 

Finally,  I  call  on  the  airlines  to  work 


together  to  develop  a  satisfactoi-y  system 
for  alleviating  airport  congestion  through 
more  realistic  flight  .scheduling.  The 
congestion  is  damaging  to  the  airlines 
a.s  well  as  the  passengers,  and  certainly 
the  airlines  have  a  stake  in  finding  a 
.'ioluiion  to  the  problem  I  look  forward 
to  their  .suggestions. 


NE^-V  PLAN  FOR  SHIPMENT  OF  MILI- 
TARY CARGO  SHOULD  BE  DE- 
LAYED 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  ijoint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  !-cntleman  from  New 
York  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr  Speak- 
er, recently  the  Department  of  Defense 
announced  a  new  iJlan  for  the  shipment 
of  military  cargo  called  Resixmd.  which 
would  provide  the  military  with  sealilt 
in  time  of  emergency. 

The  overall  ( fTcct  of  tliis  new  proyram 
would  be  to  !  ive  the  sub.sidized  carriers 
an  edge  in  cai'O'ing  military  carco.  It 
would  in  a  .sense  give  the  subsidized  car- 
riers a  third  Government  subsidy.  Pres- 
ently they  receive  .subsidy  payments  for 
ship  construction  and  for  shij)  operation 

.Since  this  type  of  cari:o  is  vital  to  the 
survival  of  unsubsidized  carriers.  I  think 
Project  Respond  should  be  delayed  until 
the  proiK'r  congressional  committees  can 
investigate  its  full  impact  on  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine.  In  addition.  Con- 
i;re.ss  is  still  studying  the  relationship 
between  subsidized  and  unsubsidized  car- 
riers, which  is  closely  tied  into  this  prob- 
lem of  cargo  allocation:  Project  Respond 
should  at  least  be  delayed  luitil  this 
study  has  been  completed. 

There  is  no  mention  ol  this  ijrogi'am 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill  this  year,  and  I  am  ir.formed 
that  the  Gt-neral  Coun.sel  of  the  Defen.se 
Department  has  stated  that  the  Depart- 
ment can  carry  out  this  prour?in  inter- 
nally, without  congressional  juthoriza- 
tion. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  writing  today  to 
the  .Secretary  of  Defen.se  asking  him  to 
ha'u  the  implementation  of  Project 
Resixmd  until  the  Congress  nas  had  lliC 
opportunily  to  give  full  con-;ideration  to 
the  impact  it  will  ha\e. 


GUNS    OUT    OF   CONTROL 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  i>oint  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
action  of  the  House  in  defeating  our  ef- 
forts to  amend  the  State  Firearms  Con- 
trol A.ssistance  Act  of  1968.  in  order  to 
require  the  registration  of  all  firearms 
and  the  licensing  of  gun  users,  was  most 
distressing.  As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  17879. 
the  Gun  Crime  Control  Prevention  Act. 
which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
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Senator  Tybing*.  I  wUl  continue  to  work 
for  effective  and  comprehensive  control* 
over  ?uns  and  ammunition.  I  wlU  con- 
tinue to  do  whatever  I  can  lo  assist  the 
Emenjency  Committee  for  Gun  Control 
headed  by  Col.  John  Olenn.  and  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Responsible  Flre- 
anns  Policy  headed  by  Mr  James  Ben- 
p.ett.  who  have  pledged  to  carry  on  their 
dedicated  efforts. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  was  not  sat- 
isfied In  defeatlnK  our  amendmenl.s  to 
strengthen  the  Ie«Lslat.;on  reported  out 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  it  sub- 
stantially weakened  it.  It  exempted  rifle, 
shotgtm.  and  .22-callber  ammunition  It 
created  a  large  loophole  for  National 
Rifle  Association  members. 

The  Congress,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ex- 
tremely loath  to  defy  the  powerful  N{un 
lobbies  and  enact  meaningful  t:un  con- 
trol legislation.  Only  in  the  face  of  a 
storm  of  public  protest  will  Congress  re- 
sponds Therefore.  I  urge  all  interested 
m  puWtng  an  end  to  the  gun  madness  to 
continue  the  battle  The  millions  of  re- 
sponsible Americans  *ho  have  signed  pe- 
titions and  otherwise  engaged  In  this 
fight  must  not  surrender  We  must  not 
w.^it  for  the  next  national  tragedy  to 
4.iivani2e  a  .short  flurr,-  of  intense,  but 
unsuccessful,  activity  Only  through  a 
sustained  vigorous  campaign  will  the  ob- 
jective be  attained. 

The  New  York  Times  on  July  25.  1968. 
the  morning  alter  the  House  acted,  car- 
ried an  editorial  on  the  subject  which  I 
want  to  call  lo  tiie  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: it  follows 

iFr:m  the  New  Yjrk  Times.  July  23.  1968] 
Guns  Out  or  Control 
Whiit  will  It  talce  to  arouse  ConRresa  to 
pa.s3  i  real  gun-contml  laW  A  lew  hours 
arter  the  crack  ot  rifle  .-ind  automauc  weap- 
ons are  hud  resoviniled  over  Cleveiand  and 
police  had  fallen  dead  irom  .sniper  buUeU, 
the  House  and  the  .Senate  Jiidlc'.arv  Commit- 
tee in  Washington  were  dulng  aH  they  could 
do  'o  weaken  the  ?un  bills  If  the  purpose  of 
legislation  is  to  insure  law-and-order."  how 
c:in  legislators  fail  to  bacic  up  the  strongest 
possible  controls  that  would  help  to  end  these 
ileathd  in  the  streets^ 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
iut  what  cAn  only  be  branded  a  phony  bill 
.Although  there  is  a  ban  on  mall-order  -.ales 
of  long  guns  and  a  limitation  on  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  out-of-state  residents,  the 
crippling  amendments  to  the  bill  in  eHect 
say     We  really  dldnt  mean  11  ■■ 

Example  1  Any  person  who  says  he  intends 
to  go  into  business  as  a  dealer  '  can  pay  the 
Treasury  Depar'.inent  $10  for  a  license  and 
exempt  himself  from  the  nipposed  law  then 
purchase  lots  of  guns 

Example  2     .\ny  person  who  says  he  is  a 
collector'  can  pay  .i  SIO  license  fee  as  such 
and   buy   himself   some  old   Thompson  sub- 
machine  guns.    thtMi    ptit    them    in    working 
urder 

E.\ample  3  Worst  >f  all.  although  Inter- 
state mall-order  .sales  ot  ammunition  Is  for- 
bidden, an  exception  is  allowed  for  nfle  and 
shotgun  ammunition — which  'jikes  the  bill 
TWO  ateps  backward  because  only  handgun 
ammunition  is  controlled 

The  Senate  Judiciary  bill  m  this  form  now 
goea  briefly  to  the  Commerce  Committee, 
where  It  is  possible,  .some  of  the  damaging 
amendments  can  be  modified. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  yesterday  approved 
'.is  version  of  the  same  bill,  with  Its  own 
weakening  provisions-  enough  of  them  to 
moke  National  Rifle  .Association  advocates 
iav    they     can   live   with   It"  To   which   on« 


OaagnmtnAn.  rightly  added.    Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americana  can  die  with  It." 


SOME     .\IRPORT     QUESTIONS     AND 
ANSWERS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
KBroRn  and  include  cxtrcmeous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKP:r  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ;entleman  from  West 
Vir'.:inia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  HtX'HI^ER  of  West  Vlrcinla  Mr 
-Speaker,  in  .)rder  to  clarify  the  official 
position  of  the  Federal  .Aviation  Admin- 
istration concerning  the  Charleston- 
Huntington  ainx)rt  profxxsals.  I  asked 
a  seiies  of  questions  to  which  the  Federal 
AviaUon  Administration  supplied  clear 
and  meaningful  answers  Tlie  exchange 
of  corresp.Tndence  follows: 

Ji'LY  11,   1968 
Mr  Ciicsmi  O   Bowma. 

Uirrrtor,  Atrporti  Srriirf.  Federal  Aviation 
Adminiitraticm,  Drpartmrnt  of  Tranf- 
portalion.  Wa'ifiinffion.  O  C. 

Deab  Mr  Bowers  In  the  light  of  the  pres- 
.Tintlon  I'f  the  Engineering  Report  on  tlie 
Mldw.iy  Airport  to  the  K.\A  on  June  21.  It 
would  be  helpfiU  If  you  jirovlded  me  with 
infiirmallon  on  the  following  iK.itits 

1  la  there  anything  legally  defecuve  In 
the  nature  nI   the  Midway  .ippllcaUon? 

2  How  would  j'ou  compare  the  status  of 
the  two  appUcaUoni  on  tile  for  upgrading 
K  in.iwh.^  Airport  ,:nd  financing  Midway?  Are 
either  of  the  two  ippUcatlona  dead,  or  do 
they  txilh  enjoy  the  sAme  general  status'' 

3  Must  a  :iew  application  be  (lied  for  the 
Midway  pr'.ptiaaj  to  be  considered?  IX  so. 
must  not  the  same  rule  -ipply  to  .in  applica- 
tion fur  upgrading  Kanawha  Alrporf 

4  Have  t-he  pnipoaents  of  the  Midway  -Air- 
port ae^n  ;a  .my  way  delinquent  In  supply- 
ing necessary  liLformatlon  concerning  their 
Application'  If  so.  what  additional  infor- 
mation is  needed'* 

5  Has  the  Federal  .\vlallon  Administra- 
tion made  any  urBcUl  statements  pextaimng 
to  U\e  development  of  airport  facilities  for 
southern  West  Vlrginu  which  would  give 
rise  ;o  I  UlTerent  interpretation  or  a  change 
of  F-AA  s  itnciaj  pjsitlon  from  the  statement 
of  May  15,  1967  concerning  the  development 
of  faciUtleo  in  the  Ch-trleston-Huntlngton 
aj«»  and  a  recommendation  of  the  Midway 
-Site  as  the  best  legation  to  ine*t  the  long- 
range  .ilrport  requirements  of  southern  Weet 
Virginia? 

6.  .\m  I  ixjrrect  in  stating  that  the  latest 
Engineering  Report  for  -Midway  was  financed 
m  part  with  F.V\  funds  and  the  current 
Engineering  Report  for  Kanawna  .\lrport  was 
not ' 

7    Is   the  MldwTiy   Airport  included   in   the 
Natlou.ll  Airport  Plan? 
Sincerely. 

KtN    HEtHLKP- 
DriMKtMENT    "F   TRANSeoHT.\TION. 

Fedfral  -\vI,^noN  -Administration, 

VVainmptO'i,  D  C    July  18.  1968. 
H~>n    Kev  HrcHLFR, 
House  of  Rcprese'ttativfi. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dear  .Mr  HEtHi.tR  We  will  follow  the  same 
sequence  is  yovir  letter  of  July  11,  1968,  In 
answering  q  lestlons  you  had  about  airport 
expansion  la  the  Charleston-Hlintlngtoa 
.\rea 

1    The  request  for  financial  assistance  filed 
under  the  1969  Pederal-ald  Airport  Program 
P.AAPi    for  development  at  the  Midway  site 
is  not  defective 

■2  Both  of  the  requests  filed  for  as.  Istance 
it   Midway    and    the    Kanawha   Airport    were 


considered  in  preparing  the  1968  Program 
that  was  announced  on  April  26.  1968  Neither 
of  these  requests  U  technically  dead. 

3.  The  requesu  for  both  Midway  and  K.i- 
nawha  were  prepared  several  montiis  apo 
Additional  facts  and  views  have  been  devel- 
oped since  preparation  We  would  expect  e:irli 
of  the  spon.sors  to  modify  their  requesi-s  •.> 
reflect  the  .iddltlonal  facts  and  views  devel- 
oped la  the  past  months  We  believe  that  the 
modification  would  probably  entail  the  pre;  - 
arauon  of  the  iiew  requests  with  supporl.i  ,; 
Information 

4  The  proponent  of  Midway  has  not  heeu 
delinquent  la  supplying  Information  A  grnnt 
W.1S  made  tor  advance  engineering  through 
which  studies  iiave  been  made  Prom  these 
studies  Information  has  been  developed  that 
Win  undoubtedly  influence  the  development 
planned  at  Midway. 

5.  The  FederaJ  Aviation  Administration 
(F.\Ai  has  not  made  any  official  statement 
that  would  change  Its  position  on  the  need 
for  airport  development  In  the  Charleston- 
Huntington  area.  We  still  feel  that  the  Mid- 
way .site  offers  the  best  location  to  meet 
the  long-range  airport  requirement  ol  the 
iixea. 

6  'i'ou  are  correct  that  the  latest  engineer- 
ing report  for  Midway  was  financed  with 
aid  of  P.\A  funds  and  the  current  engineer- 
ing report  for  Kanawha  was  not. 

7  The  National  Airport  Plan  will  list  the 
iioed  for  a  new  lUrport  to  serve  the  Charles- 
ton-Huntington area,  rhe  Midway  site 
would  qualify  -us  the  location  listed  In  the 
plan 

-Sincerely, 

Ci  vnt  W    Pace.  Jr., 

.4cf!n<7  Director. 
Al'port  Service   AS    I 
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ROBERT  W.  HUBBARD.  US 
MARINE  CORPS 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tfentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grand - 
-son  of  Mrs.  Sam  Britt.  a  gracious  lady 
whom  I  have  known  since  boyhood  and 
who.se  father.  Rev.  A.  W.  Briscoe,  bap- 
tised me  as  a  boy.  was  one  of  those  ual- 
lant  .Americans  who  early  this  year  save 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam 

This  tfallant  captain  in  the  Marine 
Corps  was  Capt.  Robert  W.  Hubbard  ol 
.\uburn.  Ala.  His  great  and  distinguished 
ser\'ice  and  his  gallant  death  are  mo\  - 
ingly  recited  in  the  citation  of  the  Sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Navy  for  the  President  in 
presenting  posthumously  to  Capt.  Rob- 
ert W.  Hubbard  the  Navy  Cross  as  ar. 
inspiring  e.xamplc  of  the  finest  expres- 
-<;ion  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  a  izrcat 
American  young  man.  I  place  the  cita- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\y  post- 
humously to  Captain  Hubbard  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

CrrATioN 

Tie  President  of  the  Urited  States  talces 
pride  in  presenting  the  Navy  Cross  post- 
humously to  Ciptain  Robert  W.  Hubbard. 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  for  service  iis 
set  forth  in  the  following  citation 

'  For  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving 
as  an  .\dvisor  to  the  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment Cidre,  Thua  Thlen  Province,  in  the 
city  of  Hue.  Republic  of  Vietnam  from  31 
January  to  4  February  1968   On  31  January. 


while  carrying  out  his  advisory  duties  within 
the  city  of  Hue.  the  quarters  In  which  Cap- 
tain Hubbard  was  temporarily  residing,  to- 
gether with  two  military  and  two  civilian 
(personnel,  came  under  Intense  enemy  ground 
attack  Quickly  assuming  command,  he  or- 
^•anized  a  defense  against  the  repeated  as- 
saults from  the  enemy  forces  and  covered  the 
Iront  door  along  with  two  of  Ills  companions. 
Kvery  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  overrun  their 
.■itroiigpoint  was  thwarted,  until  finally,  alter 
iwo  of  lus  group  were  -seriously  wounded, 
withdrawal  was  neces.sary.  Quickly  assessing 
the  situation,  he  Ijrnved  the  Intense  enemy 
lire  while  -searching  lor  a  covered  route 
through  which  his  group  could  withdraw. 
Despite  the  ever  increasing  enemy  fire,  he 
elected  to  cover  the  withdrawal  of  his  unit 
.iiid  inflicted  numerous  casualties  upon  the 
enemy  During  the  ensuing  days,  the  enemy 
maintained  almost  complete  control  of  the 
city  of  Hue  and  Captain  Hubbard's  group  of 
men  found  it  necessary  to  move  from  shelter 
U)  shelter  to  escape  death  or  possible  capture. 
Although  acting  In  the  capacity  as  a  civilian 
-idvisor  at  the  time  of  the  Tet  Offensive.  Cap- 
tain Hubbard's  skill  as  a  Marine  Infantry  offi- 
cer uuitajitly  surfaced  during  this  crisis.  He 
was  constantly  moving,  administering  to  the 
wounded,  foraging  for  tood  and  water  for  his 
companions,  searching  for  assistance  from 
Iriendly  forces,  and  returning  deadly  ac- 
curate hre  on  the  enemy  On  4  February, 
with  all  food,  water  and  ammunition  de- 
pleted, he  led  the  group,  armed  only  with  a 
.vingle  hand  grenade.  In  an  attempt  to  reach 
friendly  forces  south  of  the  city.  During  this 
time  he  was  hit  and  mortally  wounded  by 
.•^mall-arms  fire.  By  his  brilltant  leadership, 
intrepid  fighting  spirit  and  exceptional  for- 
titude, Captain  Hubbard  was  largely  respon- 
-sible  for  the  escape  of  his  fellow  Americans, 
His  outstanding  courage  and  valiant  devo- 
tion to  duty  refiected  the  highest  credit  upon 
himself,  tlie  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service.  He  gallantly  gave  his 
life  for  lUs  country" 
For  the  President. 

Paul  R    Ignatius. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  S  WORK  IN  RADIO 
ASTRONOMY 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  below  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail  of  Charleston,  W.  Va..  published 
June  23.  1968.  describing  a  unique  opera- 
tion in  my  State  at  Green  Bank,  W.  Va. 
Not  only  is  the  facility  at  Green  Bank 
unique,  but  their  work  on  Pulsars  puts 
West  Virginia  foremost  in  this  interesting 
and  advanced  field  of  science.  This  facil- 
ity is  known  as  the  National  Radio  As- 
tronomy Observatory  and  is  operated 
with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  Emphasis  there  is  on 
astronomy  with  the  objective  of  finding 
out  as  much  as  possible  about  the  uni- 
verse, the  stars,  and  the  nature  of  and 
evaluation  of  the  planets.  It  is  a  fasci- 
nating field  of  science  that  uses  radio 
waves  lo  probe  and  analyze  just  like  the 
optical  astronomer  uses  the  lens  and 
camera  to  find,  theorize  and  prove  many 
unknowns  about  the  universe. 

The  major  differences  in  these  two  sci- 
ence fields  is  that  radio  astronomy  is  just 


beginning  and  West  Virginia  is  in  the 
forefront  with  the  most  advanced  equip- 
ment and  facihties  for  this  work.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Green  Bank  site  was  chn.sen 
because  it  is  relatively  noise  free.  This  .site 
has  the  lowest  electronic  noise  ixiUution 
of  any  site  in  the  Eastern  United  Stales. 

Behind  our  rugged  mountains  you  can 
tune  sensitive  receiving  equipment  to 
register  the  faint  radio  signals  that  start- 
ed out  thousands  of  billions  of  miles  away 
as  enormous  bursts  of  energy.  By  much 
study  and  painstaking  effort,  .scientists 
then  attempt  to  restructure  our  universe 
and  try  to  make  heads  or  tails  out  of  the 
signals  that  they  have  received.  It  -seems 
that  there  is  no  dearth  of  new  material 
to  observe-  We  build  a  new  telescope  to 
see  better  an  observation  that  has  been 
recorded,  and  then  we  find  a  new  one 
that  has  more  interesting  and  tantaliz- 
ing characteristics  which  spur  us  on.  And 
the  process  repeats  itself. 

At  Green  Bank  the  National  Observa- 
tory has  a  300-foot  telescope  that  can  be 
steered  as  the  earth  rotates.  This  steer- 
ing is  necessary  to  insure  that  our  scien- 
tists can  point  to  the  desired  .^ource  in 
space.  This  accuracy  is  four  one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  degree.  To  move  an  enor- 
mous structure  like  this  with  an  accuracy 
of  this  magnitude  is  quite  a  task  itself. 
A  great  antenna  size  is  required  for  two 
reasons:  First,  because  the  screen  must 
collect  this  faint  energy  from  the  source 
and  concentrate  it  at  the  receiver  so 
that  the  signal  is  strong  enough  to  be 
recorded,  and  second,  in  order  that  the 
resulting  beam  width  of  the  antenna  in 
distant  space  can  be  narrow  enough  to 
point  acciu-ately  at  the  sources. 

At  Green  Bank  there  are  three  major 
facilities  that  are  used  for  radio  astron- 
omy. They  represent  the  most  advanced 
state  of  the  art  for  this  interesting  scien- 
tific endeavor.  Normally,  there  are  about 
200  people  employed  there  and  the  year- 
ly expenditure  is  approximately  $4.8  mil- 
lion- I  believe  this  facility  will  serve  well 
as  a  source  of  much  knowledge  for  our 
scientific  community  and  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  youth  of  West  Virginia. 

This  interesting  article  by  Frank 
Carey  is  as  follows : 

Hello-o-o-o,    Way    Oit   There 

(Note. — A  pulsar  is  a  source  of  energy 
located  somewhere  deep  in  space.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what's  the  source  of  the  source?  Is 
it  a  signal  from  some  unknown  life  in  the 
hinterlands  of  our  galaxy — or  beyond  it? 
Could  be.  Then  again —  i 

I  By  Frank  Carey) 

Green  Bank. — Across  trillions  of  miles 
from  the  outer  distances  of  space,  mysterious 
signals  are  reaching  man  on  earth- 

■What  are  they?  Evidences  of  an  advanced 
civilization  somewhere  "out  there?"  Or  only 
still  unidentified  natural  phenomena?  What- 
ever they  are.  the  signals,  discovered  by 
astronomers  of  England's  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity late  last  year,  have  excited  scientists 
throughout  the  world. 

Astronomers  are  betting  lieavily  that  the 
pulsars — the  signal  senders — eventually  will 
be  identified  as  natural  celestial  objects,  per- 
haps stars  whose  internal  fires  have  largely 
burned  out.  the  so-called  "white  dwarfs."  Or. 
perhaps  they'll  provide  evidence  to  support 
a  theory  held  by  scientists  that  explosions 
of  supemovae  have  littered  the  universe  with 
neutron  stars. 

But  the  same  sky-gazers  are  hedging  their 
beta  by  conceding  the  possibility— but  only 


the  possibility  -  that  the  signals  are  from  .in 
inhabit<»d  planet  far  beyond  earth's  solar 
system. 

■'The  civilization  concept  has  not  yet  been 
ruled  out  and  remains  a  possibility."  •'^aid 
Dr  Keiinetli  Kellerman  i!  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation 't  R;ulio  .^sironomy  Observi- 
liTV  at  Clreen  Hank. 

There  IS  no  roncluuive  evidence  one  w.iy 
or  the  other    Kellerm.in   s.ud. 

Dr  Fr.mk  Dr:ike.  dirc-ctor  of  the  U.S.  ob- 
servalury  at  .\recibo,  Puerto  R;co.  agreed, 
but  .iddcd.  "It  IS  our  opinion  that  intelligent 
onpin  IS  very  tinhkely  " 

Drake  said  ihcre  are  fA'o  strong  .irgu- 
ineiits  ..gainst  the  possibility  ol  the  signals 
iinpinaiinp  from  an  advanced  civilization: 
The  \ast  enerey  required  to  transmit  them, 
and  great  minibcr  ol  radio  irequencies  used 
which,  he  s.iid,  would  be  a  waste  incompati- 
ble with  intelligent  beings. 

-Scientists  have  long  been  i!-lricued  by  the 
idea  that  life,  as  it  is  known  on  earth,  exists 
elsewhere  la  the  universe,  although  most  of 
them  tlo  not  believe  it  exists  on  other  planets 
ot  earth'--;  solar  system. 

Present  indications  are  that  there  is  a 
very  high  degree  of  probability  v.hat  life 
lorms  may  have  emerged  elsewhere  In  the 
universe.'  -Sir  Bernard  Lovell.  director  of 
Great  Bntain't  satellite-tracking  observatory 
,tt  Jodrell  Bank,  has  said.  'Man  must  give 
up  the  Idea  ihat  he  is  unique — or  at  least 
the  Idea  that  the  solar  system  is  unique  ' 
Here  Lovell  makes  the  primary  argument 
for  the  theory  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  — a 
possibility  first  advanced  by  theologians  la 
the  14th  century  The  argument  goes  like 
this  Man's  t'ah»-^y  is  only  one  among  literal- 
ly billions,  and  among  these  galaxies  there 
must  be  millions  ol  other  stars,  similar  to 
man's  sun  that  possess  planets  capable  of 
supporting  life. 

.^moiig  scientisus  striving  to  determine  If 
the  mysterious  pulsars  are  messages  from 
another  world,  or  purely  natural  phenomena, 
are  the  astronomers  who  man  the  Green 
Bank  observaton-  high  In  the  .'Vllegheay 
Mountains  ot  West  Virginia. 

Here  in  secluded  Deer  Creek  Valley  one 
recent  night  two  ol  the  men  gathered  around 
an  electronic  instrument  in  a  little  shack 
at  the  base  of  one  ol  the  world's  largest  radio 
telescof>es — a  huge  ;llvery  dish  of  steel  and 
aluminum,  iis  tall  as  a  22-story  building. 

The  300-loot  diameter  dish  of  the  radio 
telescope  picks  up  radiowaves  emitted  by 
celestial  objects,  permitting  the  instrument 
in  the  shack  to  monitor  their  progress  across 
the  void.  T^jvo  needles  traced  parallel  lines 
on  moving  gxaphpaper. 

Above  the  shack,  the  antenna  was  jxiised 
to  tn-  to  pick  up  radio  signals  from  one 
of  four  recently-discovered  mysterious,  pul- 
sating raxlio  sources  or  pulsars. 

This  night's  target  was  reckoned  to  be  the 
closest  of  the  four  to  the  earth — 45  light- 
years  or  270  trillion  miles  away 

If  the  antenna  picked  up  the  pulsars, 
the  signals  would  be  recorded  on  the  graph- 
paper  inside  the  shack.  Earlier  In  the  evening 
a  hunt  for  one  of  the  other  pulsars  had 
tailed. 

So  the  men  had  their  fingers  crossed  iis 
they  watched  the  squiggly  lines — one  col- 
ored red.  the  other  green — trace  a  monot- 
onously regular  pattern  that  meant  no  >ia- 
nals  had  been  leceived. 

Suddenly,  at  7  59:30.  both  needles  .--werved 
slightly.  For  several  seconds,  distinct  ,-;pokes 
erupted    from    among    the    squlggles. 

One  of  the  astronomers,  Dr  Heinz  Wendk- 
er,  sucked  in  his  breath  sharply  as  the 
spokes  appeared,  then  said,  cauMously  It 
could  be  the  pulsar,  but  it  also  could  be  -i 
big  truck  C'n  Route  28," 

"I'm  not  sticking  my  neck  fitit  to  say  defi- 
nitely it  was  the  pulsar.  But  something  that 
looks"  like  a  lew  pui--es  showed  up  at  lust 
the  right  time" 

For  Wendker,  a   visiting  ..stronomer  from 
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th*  Umvemity  i>f  Ililnnu  it  wna  his  flrst 
fTpertsnce  in  monltc.rlnit  -.he  mvstM-lnvn  slK- 
niH  r«?vi;arly  sp.icpd  it  sllKhtly  more  than 
a  s«-con<l  .ipurt.  fi>r  thr^e  i>f  them  .ind  a  quar- 
ter .>f  a  iecond  apArt  frir  ihLs  paj-ti-ilar 
target 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  pulsars,  one 
of  them-  ry.'.ed  CP-0950— had  been  expected 
to  come  wlthm  ranife  of  the  Oreen  Bank 
telescope  fur  exactly  120  seconds  ihU  nlRht. 
with  peak  intensity  M  7  59  10  p  m  *nd  at 
precisely  '.hat  time,  action  sUrted  on  the 
ifraph  pap^r 

[)r  Michael  Davis  of  the  ob8ervatr>ry  s  surr 
s.iid  ifter  Analvzluif  the  readings  that  there 
WM  a  fairish  p<:«sibi!ltv  '  that  the  sii^nals 
came  from  the  pul^iar 

If  the  spokes  un  the  <raph  paper  did  rep- 
resent some  -oded  signal  from  a  mysterious 
planet  the  radio  operaM.r  had  sent  them 
earthward  .n  i  May  nlRht  in  1923  It  would 
have  taken  45  vears  f.T  the  signals  to  »;et 
to  earth  from  the  presinied  distance  "t 
P'llsar  CP-0960  He  also  waa  sending  blind 
If  the  signals  whether  natural  or  artifi- 
cial had  indeed  ome  from  the  pulsar  it 
was  a  notable  score  for  the  Oreen  Bank  tele- 
scope f -r  these  reasons  according  to  Dr 
Davis 

Sunals  from  the  four  pulsars  ire  .is  regu- 
lar as  a  perfectly  ticking  clock  when  thev 
do  Appear,  but  'hey  are  random  signals 
That  n.  their  intensity  varies,  and  weeks 
pass  when  the  signals  ,\re  too  weak  to  be  de- 
lected  !)y   any   radio   telescope  on  earth 

Oreen  Bank  s  tOO-fo<iter  is  a  transit  tele- 
scope' thai  has  only  one  axis  of  rJtatlon.  It 
must  always  be  pointed  lue  north  or  south 
aa  regards  the  celestial  sphere  and  can  catch 
lU  targets  only  as  they  cross  the  meridian 
In  the  case  >f  each  of  the  pulsars,  this 
transit  time  is  120  seconds  once  every  .slderal 
day  the  .-.tar-day  that  is  ,ibout  four  min- 
utes shorter  than  the  earth  s  24-hour  day 

In  rontriiit,  the  hugh  American  scope  at 
Areclbo  Puerto  Rico— leatunng  a  I  (X)0-toot 
diameter,  chlcken-wlre-llke  antenna  set  in 
a  natural  bowl  among  mountain  peaks — can 
track  pulsars  f  T  hours  And.  at  least  two 
British  in-strumeiits  can  track  them  for  ap- 
preciable periods. 

On  this  particular  night,  the  Green  Bank 
instrument  wi.s  pulsar  -tracking  only  as  a 
sideline  to  its  :nam  mission  of  rechecklng 
the  status  'f  several  more  conventional 
celestial  radl  j  sources  discovered  by  astrono- 
mers of   the  University  of  Illmols 

And.  for  this  main  Job.  the  instrument 
was  geared  to  receive  only  '^n  radio  fre- 
quencies that  are  far  from  being  the  best 
bets  for  picking  up  the  pulsars. 

.\s  for  further  studies  of  the  mysterious 
pulsars,  some  Oreen  Bank  astronomers  are 
hoping  to  team  vip  with  others  at  Arecibo  in 
an  unusual  experiment  that  could  have  at 
least  indirect  •>earing  on  the  haunting  ques- 
tion whether  the  signals  are  coming  from  an 
adv.ih'ed  '-ivilization 

In  the  uudv.  Oreen  Bank's  300-footer 
would  be  synchronized  with  the  mammoth 
dish  m  Puerto  Rico  in  such  a  way  that  a 
radio  telescope  having  in  effect  a  2.0OO-mlle 
diameter  collectms  surface  would  be  trained 
on  the  pulsars. 

The  mam  Idea  would  be  to  get  a  better 
gauge  on  the  actual  size  of  the  objects.  If  In- 
deed they  are  solid  objects. 

Meanwhile,  the  opinions  of  astronomers 
at  both  observatories  on  the  question 
whether  the  pulsars  are  transmissions  from 
some  super-civiUzatlon  can  be  summed  up 
this  way.' 

Its  very  unlikely,  but  still  a  poeaiblllty 
that   can   not   be  ruled   out. 

If  there  Is  such  a  civilization  out  there. 
It  must  be  one  that  scoffs  at  electric  bills 
The  electricity  needed  to  generate  the 
pulse  power  of  the  pulsars  is  about  10  bil- 
lion times  greater  than  the  entire  electri- 
cal generating  capacity  of  all  the  power  sta- 
tions on  the  earth. 


Mr 
Oa- 


CHARLESTON  SPEAKS  OUT   FOR 
MIDWAY 

Mr  HKCHUfeli  of  We.st  Virginia  Mr. 
Six>akcr  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent  to  ex- 
tend :ny  remark.s  at  thus  point  in  the 
Relord  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPFAKKR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.sl  of  the  i,eiulenian  from  We.st 
Virk'lniaV 

Tliere  was  no  objection 

Mr  HKCHLKR  ..f  West  Virt^inia 
Speaker,  the  C'h.aile.ston.  W  Va 
zctte  of  July  24  contained  a  lead  edi- 
torial .settin«  forth  the  lORent  aruumcnts 
supporting  a  Midway  Airport,  to  be  lo- 
cated alont?  Interstau-  Highway  64,  to 
.serve  West  Virginia's  two  largest  cities, 
Charleston  and  Huntington,  and  the  sur- 
roundii.g  area.  If  anything  ever  made 
.sen.se — and  .sa\ed  taxpayers'  dollars — it 
IS  this  proposal  which  has  generated  such 
widespread  supixjrt  and  Interest  Another 
powerful  voice  spoke  out  in  favor  of  the 
Midway  project  when  West  Virginia  Gov- 
ernor Hulett  C  Smith  .stated  on  July  25: 

I  think  It  Is  e.ssenUal  to  build  this  Midway 
Airport,  and  the  sooner  >ou  can  get  It  sUirted 
the  better 

Ttie  major  jet  airport  to  .serve  .southern 
West  Virginia  is  not  the  private  property 
aiid  domain  uf  one  city,  or  one  State.  It 
IS  built  to  serve  air  travelers  from  all 
over  the  Nation,  indeed,  all  over  the 
world  We  must  have  the  vi.slon  to  build 
for  the  future  to  serve  the  future,  and 
not  be  cramped  into  a  space  which  will 
become  obsolete  withm  a  very  few  years. 
Those  who  have  concluded  that  Ka- 
nawha County  and  the  city  of  Charleston 
are  acamst  the  Midway  Airport  would  be 
well  advused  to  read  carefully  this  out- 
standiiy;  editorial  from  Charleston's 
greatest  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper 
with  the  largest  circulation  in  the  State 
of  West  Vlrguiia: 

.\IRP"P.T     IJfESTlON      .\NSWta.S      IrSEtr-    I'.NITE 
FOB    MlDWAir 

For  thoee  who  stop  .it  re-.vdmg  headlines, 
the  announcement  that  United  Air  Unea 
win  tjegln  Jet  service  at  Kanawha  .Mrport 
on  Nov  13  wUl  be  cheering  news  But  t;u*e 
who  read  on  will  learn  that  this  only  inten- 
sifies the  gloom  of  Ch.arleston  s  airport 
problem. 

The  UAL  announcement  along  with  other 
recent  developmenU,  serves  to  emphasize  two 
major  points. 

It  IS  not  feasible  to  upgrade  Kanawha 
.A.lrport  to  provide  satisfactory  Jet  Venice. 

The  only  reasonable  alternative  is  for 
Charleston  and  Kanawha  County  to  Join  with 
Huntington  and  Cat)ell  County  and  other 
communities  in  building  a  regional  Jet  port  at 
another  Iixjatlon,  such  .as  the  Putnam  Coun- 
ty side  midway  between  Chiu-leston  and 
Huntington,  which  alre.idy  has  the  technical 
blessing  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration 

By  Unlteds  own  assessment,  the  Boeing 
737  and  727  Jet  service  It  pLins  .it  Kanawha 
Airport  "Is  not  going  to  be  a  satisfactory 
operation,'  but  the  only  other  alleruauve 
would  be  to  suspend  cperauona  altogether 
until  a  new.  larger  airport  could  be  built. 
.And  plans  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  Regional 
Airport  Authority  to  extend  the  main  runway 
from  Its  present  5  600  feel  to  6  300  or  6.500 
feet  would  not  Improve  the  situation.  In  the 
opinion  of  United  s  experts 

This  will  be  a  limited,  restricted  service 
Unlleds  nights,  which  now  board  up  to 
yO.OOO  passengers  a  year  at  Kanawha  Alr- 
pc>rt.  will  be  reduced  frt«m  11  to  seven  dally 
They  will   use  only  the  longett  runway,  will 


land  only  when  the  runway  Is  dry  and  ther- 
is  no  tjillwind,  and  will  take  off  and  land  only 
when  cross  winds  are  10  knots  or  less. 

All  L.f  this  IS  in  the  interest  of  swifetv 
And  United  s  vice  president  of  tlymg  e»ii 
niiues  t.hls  will  mean  25  percent  of  the  ]>■■ 
niirhts  will  overtly  CharlejiUin  between  1).-. 
rember  .md  March  20  per  cent  In  Novemlxr 
and  April  md  10  per  cent,  the  reniaiiulHr 
of  the  vear 

Another  coi. trolling  l.wtor  will  be  temper;i 
ture   The  91-paflBenger  B  737  can  carry  a  i.i. 
load  plus  5,520  povinds  of  cargo  from  Clmrli  . 
ton  to  New  'i'ork  when  the  airport  temper:i 
ture  is  20  degrees  or  lower    and  all  other  f  . 
tors  are  favorable,  but  when  the  temperalu:. 
reaches  95  degrees   the   lixid   would   have   ' 
be  re«Ulcted  u:>  43  pas.sengers  and  no  ran;  • 
.\   natural   (juesUon   is   thl.s     V.'here   do  v,.> 
go  from  here'' 

Irmsportation  Secretary  Alan  -S  Uoy^l 
says  The  Federal  Aviation  .^dminlslr.itioii 
feels  that  the  upgrading  of  Kanawha  Air[>ori 
U  (iilly  jusufled  ■  but  holds  out  no  prospect 
for  federal   hnanclal  help 

The  FAA  suggests  that  a  6,300- foot  runway 
wiiuld  be  suinclent,  rather  than  the  6,500- 
loot  length  planned  by  the  local  airport  au- 
thority—but  United  says  It  would  require  n 
7  200-toot  runway  plus  400  feel  of  overrun 
:  ir  unrestricted  operations. 

rhe  planned  upgrading  of  Kanawha  Air- 
poTt  -Ahlch  Is  considered  only  a  short  range 
an.swer  to  the  Charleston  area's  airport  needs, 
would  cost  up  to  about  »5  million.  But  with 
FA.\  poor  mouthing,  and  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  talking  only  about  con- 
tributing $2  550.000  to  construcuon  of  a  mid- 
wav  jetport  in  Putnam  County,  where  would 
the  money  come  from?  And  how  could  Kana- 
wha County  peddle  15  20  year  revenue  bonds 
f.)r  .in  improvement  acknowledge  to  cover 
unlv  short-term  needs? 

.\11  of  this  Is  quite  confusing  One  reason 
is  that  virtually  all  of  the  t.Uk  .-ibout  up- 
prading  Kanawha  Airport  has  been  m  u-rm^ 
of    lengthening   one    runway,    whereas   there 

•  re  m  reality  many  other  f actors  to  be  con- 
..;d<'red 

rhe  unhappy  truth  Is  that  Kanawha  Air- 
P  .rt  IS  now.  inadequate  for  the  service  it  n 
providing,  i.ot  to  mention  the  inonumeiU.l 
problems  of  moving  It  into  the  Jet  age.  There 
Is  not  enough  parking  space,  and  no  room 
to  expand  :t  There  are  not  sufficient  ferv- 
Icmg  f.icUitles.  and  no  space  for  enlargm-; 
them  'Inhere  is  not  enough  room  in  the  ter- 
minal buUdmg  for  handling  present  traffic-- 
flther  passengers  or  cargo,  .^nd  when  you 
r  top  '  tl  Kanawha  Airport  anywhere,  you  step 

•  rT  ::fo  ^pacc — which  means  that  finding  aa- 
(l;t;  >nal  land  for  nnythlng  will  Involve  ustro- 
iiomical  costs. 

But  there  is  still  a  real  need  for  Kanawha 
Airport,  and  that  Is  to  serve  the  ever-growms 
general  aviation  Heet— the  privately  owned 
s.ngle-engme  propeller-driven  aircraft  the 
air  taxis,  the  corporate  craft,  and  perh.Tpi 
shuttle  planes  To  give  an  idea  of  the  prowth 
of  this  fleet  there  were  84  121  .such  aircraft 
nationally  in  1963  104,706  at  the  end  of  1967, 
and  160000  ..re  expected  by  1974  Kanawha 
.\irport  may  be  adequate  for  many  years  v\ 
handling  this  type  of  traffic 

Considering  .ill  the  factors,  the  problem 
confronting  Charleston  and  Kanawha  County 
is  simply  this:  Should  they  attempt  to  go  it 
alone  In  upgrndlng  Kanawha  .Mrport  to  ac- 
commodate what  at  best  will  be  a  limited, 
restricted  Jft  service  for  a  relatively  short 
term,  or  should  they  pool  their  resources 
with  their  neighbors  in  building  a  new  re- 
gional Jet  port  elsewhere^  The  question,  m 
our  opinion,  provides  Its  own  ans-iver. 
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CRIME 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ilorida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  Members  of  the  House  know,  I  have 
bten  speaking  out  for  more  rigid  en- 
Micement  of  existinp  laws  against  crime 
.  !id  proposinc  positive  steps  to  strength- 
I  n  laws  where  needed. 

These  have  included  my  bill  against 
I SD.  steps  to  impose  added  criminal 
Penalties  against  those  who  use  guns  in 
i  idcral  crimes,  stricter  bonding  proce- 
dures, and  bills  aimed  at  curbing  the 
.'Supreme  Court, 

Many  of  these  propo.sals  have  received 
wide  news  coverage,  indicating  a  public 
concern  atiout  the  growing  crime  prob- 
lem and  the  search  for  solutions. 

I  place  a  proup  of  these  news  items 
from  around  the  Nation  and  from  Flor- 
ida at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

"Criminals  and  Guns."  from  the  Or- 
lando Sentinel  July  8,  1968. 

"Eminently  Sound  Idea."  from  the 
Palm  Beach  Post,  July  6,  1968. 

"House  Okays  Long  Term  for  Gun 
Use."  from  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
and  Sun-Sentinel.  July  20,  1968. 

"Rogers  Urges  President  Crack  Down 
on  Crime  in  District  of  Columbia,"  from 
tlic  Palm  Beach  Pc-^t.  June  27,  1968. 

"  'Poor  City'  Called  National  Disgrace," 
from  the  Miami  Herald, 

"Drug  Curb  Voted  by  House,  319  to  2." 
from  the  New  York  Times,  July  13,  1968. 
•Rogers  Says  District  of  Columbia 
Judges'  Sentences  Fail  to  Match  Seri- 
ousness of  Crime,  '  from  the  Dania  Press, 
July  3.  1968. 

|From   the  Orlando    iFlt  )    Sentinel.  July  8, 
1-J681 
CntMiNM.s  AND  Guns 
It  appears  that  politics  nnd  the  gun  lobby 
may  be   successful  for  this  session   of  Con- 
press  In  blocking  pas.sage  ol  a  needed  law  to 
rosistcr  and  license  firearms  and  halt  their 
tr.ile  by  mail  order. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  more  thou"-ands  of  Amer- 
icans, most  of  them  innocent  victims,  may 
h.ive  to  be  shot  or  murdered  before  Con- 
press  gains  the  coura;Te  to  t:'.y  no  to  the 
pun  lobby. 

You  hear  some  tired  old  statements  in  op- 
position to  laws  to  protect  citizens  from 
puns,  the  f.ivorite  being  that  only  decent 
people  v.iU  register  their  firearms;  criminals 
won't 

Congr.  Paul  C  Roscr.=  if  Florida  has  an 
r. n.'^wer  to  this:  He  has  introduced  a  bill 
M'tung  a  minimum  sentence  of  five  years  in 
pri.'^on — with  no  suspension  of  sentence, 
irobation  or  parole  — for  any  person  con- 
victed of  comniiting  a  Icderal  crime  with  a 
pun   In   his   possession. 

Even  If  registration  fills  this  session,  the 
Rogers  bill  should  be  passed.  It  would  do 
more  to  protect  the  Innocent  and  unwary 
from  crazy,  gun-wielding  hoodlums  than  any 
legislation  on  the  books  now. 

And  It  provides  a  proper  foundation  for 
future  registration  and  licensing  of  all  guns, 
because  It  tends  to  destroy  the  argument 
that  such  liiws  would  penalize  only  the  de- 
cent. 

Only  f.iult  in  the  Rogers  bill  Is  that  it  does 
pot  apply  to  those  convicted  of  having  guns 
in  their  possession  during  the  commission  of 
'  ther  than  federal  crimes. 

But  with  the  federal  example  before  them. 

•ates    could    go    ahead   and    adopt    Blmilar 

I'  glslation.  although  there  Is  nothing  to  stop 

them    from    doing    that    now.    The    Florida 
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Legislature  should  give  priority  to  enactment 
of  such  a  bill  when  It  meets  again. 

[Prom    the   Palm   Beach    (Fla  )    Pe)st-Time.s, 
July  C,  19681 
Eminently  Soi'nd  Iue.v 
While  a  variety  of  unwise  and  inelTecUve 
gun  control  IMlls  were  floating  around  legis- 
lative   halls    in    a    wave    of    emotionalism. 
Florida's  Rep,  Paul  G.  Ropers  r;xme  up  with 
a  proposal  that  might  do  more  Ui  Inhibit  the 
criminal   use   of   firearms   than   all    the   laws 
now  on  the  books  or  proposed. 

He  Introduced  a  bill  into  the  U,S,  House  of 
Representatives  which  would  provide  for  an 
automatic  sentence  '  f  five  years  imprison- 
ment for  anyone  convicted  of  using  a  gun 
while  committing  a  K>diral  crime,  in  iiiKJi- 
tion  to  the  sent.'ine  for  tiie  crime  itself 
under  present  law. 

There  would  be  no  parole,  no  su.spcnsion 
of  sentence,  no  probation.  Anyone  found 
guilty  of  a  crime  wh;. ';;  iiuoUed  tise  of  a 
gun  "would  automatically  serve  a  full  five 
years  in  prison,  plus  whatever  the  court  Im- 
posed for  the  crime  Itself, 

Bv  lli;elf.  Rep.  Rogers'  bill  would  not  solvo 
the  problem.  But  If  all  state  h  cri.sUitures  usc>l 
it  as  a  model  and  approved  .'■taiutes  with 
essentially  the  .-same  pro\i.sionS.  crimes  In- 
volving the  use  of  guns  vr^iud  wuh.nt  doubt 
show  a  dramatic  decrc;i.se. 

The  idea  is  eminently  ;  n\nd  l:pcaute  it 
aims  at  criminals— iiot  at  law-abiding  citi- 
zens, as  many  gun  control  j)roiX)salS  do.  AfUT 
all.  it  Is  criminals  we  are  seeking  to  control 
.  .  .  isn't  it? 

(From  the  Fort  Lauderdale  iFla.)  News  A: 
Sun-Sentinel.  July  '20.  I'JCjS] 

House  Okays  Long  Term  roR  Gu.n-  UbE 

Washington,— Rep,  Paul  Rogers'  move  vi 
make  certain  that  criminals,  found  guilty  of 
using  a  gun  in  committing  a  felony,  terve  a 
mandatory  jail  sentence  was  passed  by  the 
House  Friday, 

Rogers  spok?  r.s  the  House  con.tidercd  the 
Gun  Control  Bill  and  urged  members  -.o 
adopt  a  mandator,'  sentence  as  proposed  by 
an  amendment  oHered  by  i;ep,  Richard  PoS. 
R-Va. 

Rogers  originally  proposed  a  five-year 
sentence  for  .".nyone  c.invicted  of  using  a  gun 
in  the  commission  of  a  lederal  crime  m  a 
bill  introduced  on  July  2.  The  .'•entcnce  in 
both  the  Rogers  and  Po!T  proposal  cannot  be 
suspended  and  the  convict.ed  person  cannot 
be  paroled. 

[From  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla,)   Post,  June  27. 
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Rogers    Urges    President    Crack    Down    on 

Crime  in  District  of  Colombia 

Washington. — Rep,  Paul  Rogers.  D-FI.t  , 
urged  President  Johnson  Wednesday  to  order 
a  crackdown  on  crime  la  tlie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

He  told  the  House  that  the  President  ."p- 
polntcd  this  city's  mayor  and  commissioners 
and  Atty.  Gen,  Ramsey  Clark. 

Roj;ers  said  there  was  a  40  per  cent  In- 
crease in  crime  in  Washington  in  -May  over 
the  same  month  last  year. 

"A  40  per  cent  incrca.<;e  in  crime  i.s  ui\  in- 
dictment r-gainst  those  in  lawful  .'ratlionty 
who  have  not  acted  to  meet  thii  conotts 
problem,"  he  said. 

Federal  and  Washington  ofScials  should  do 
their  Job  of  preserving  l.iw  nnd  order  or  re- 
sign, he  said. 

"If  they  choose  to  do  neither,  the  Pre.M- 
dent  should  remove  them  and  appoint  romc- 
one  else  in  their  place. 

"And  that  applies  to  Judges,  prosecutors, 
mayors,  council  members,  and  those  In  the 
Justice  Department  who  continue  to  fret 
about  the  problem  and  the  rights  of  the 
criminals  Instead  of  t.aking  strong  and  deci- 
sive action  to  protect  the  rights  of  l.tw-abid- 
Ing  citizens,"  he  said. 


Ropers  also  v.as  critical  of  court  action 
during  the  last  week  dealing  with  17  cases 
involving  crimes  committed  with  guus  be- 
fore seven  district  judges. 

He  said  that  suspended  senU-nces  v,ere 
given  in  six  cases  and  that  four  were  tcn- 
tenced  under  the  Youth  Corrections  .■\ct, 
although  they  were  not  minors, 

■Perhaps  even  more  shocking  were  the 
rentences  given  out  for  murilor.  One  iiulivid- 
unl  guilty  of  lirtt  degree  niuriler  and  rob- 
l.'ery  received  a  two-year  ininiinum  fentence, 
.A.n'thcr  convicted  of  .second  ileeree  murder 
reccned  an  eight-montli  niinliiiuiu  sentence. 
And  there  was  one  suspended  sentence  for 
assatilt  with  Intent  to  kill,"  l.c  said, 

'III  each  of  these  cxses  guns  were  used. 
I.i  c.ich  case,  guilty  vrrdicus  v.ere  entered. 
Do  these  sentences  match  the  seriousness  of 
the  crimes?  1  think  not,"  Rogers  taid. 

[From    th.c    Miami     (Fla,l     Herald ] 

"Poor  City"  Cmi.ed  Nat.'onal  Di.sc.r,'.i  e 
(By    Juhn    McDermottl 

.\  Florid.i  cisncressman  Monday  pl.iced 
blame  for  Resurrection  City  on  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Intenor  and  said  it  snrved 
as  a  "nafion.U  disprace"  to  the  nation  of 
prelcrentlrLl   tieument   given   lawbreakers. 

•If  we  are  going  to  have  respect  for  the  law. 
It  must  be  ndmmisiered  fairly  and  equally." 
declared  US  Rep.  Paul  Rogers,  a  Palm 
Beach  Democract  repre.scnting  .':^outh 
Florida's  Ninth  District. 

i;ogers  said  iliere  v.as  "no  excuse"  in  Ihe 
first  place  for  Secretary  of  Interior  .Stewart 
L,  Udall  L-iSuing  a  perrmt  U)  the  so-called 
Poor  People's  March  on  Washington  lor  a 
camp  site  on  tlie  WashiiiErton   Mall, 

Rof.'trs  wrote  Cdall  a  b'.isterin^r  condem- 
nation Friday  and  tirged  that  any  furt.'ier 
extension  of  the  pcrnat  Mr  Resuricction  City 
be  reiused. 

It  was — and  the  "city"  with  its  residtiits 
v.ere  ejected  from  the  Mall  Monday  morning. 

•  But  the  entire  thing  never  sh.ould  Jiave 
been  allowed  to  l-,appen."  Ropers  s;ud.  "And 
most  certainly  the  aisrepard  lor  l.iw  and 
order  siiould  not  have  been  pernutted," 

Rogers  accused  Udall  of  failing  to  uphold 
his  own  oath  of  oHice  which  included  shear- 
ing to  ujihold  the  laws  of  tiie  United  States, 

"If  high-ranking  criicials  (.:  tne  pover-i- 
rnent  liave  so  little  regard  for  law  and  ordt r, 
how  can  we  cxiKct  to  build  any  respect 
among  others?"  Rojers  asked, 

(From  the  Niw  York  Times.  July   11.   1'3G8] 

URVC    CtF.B    VOTHD    li'i'    HOUSE,    319    TO    2 Bill. 

Imtc^es   Stiffer   Penalties   for  the  Pos- 

.s,!:ssio.N  OF  LSD 

V.'AbHiNCTON,  July  12,— The  Hou.;e  vou-d 
t  "iday  to  siiflen  penalties  tor  illegal  traffic 
in  drugs  like  LSD. 

By  a  vote  of  319  to  2,  it  ii.issed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  bill  tliat  also  contains 
special  provisions  designed  to  take  Into  con- 
sideration the  plight  of  youthful  l.rst  of- 
:cnder£. 

Representative  Paul  G.  Rogers,  Democrat 
of  Florida,  said  testimony  showed  that  3  to 
5  per  tent  of  t.ie  nations  Ingh  school  and 
college  siudems  have  experimented  vuth 
LSD,  which  cm  produce  changes  m  a  [icr- 
Eon's  perceptions  of  reality. 

For  the  first  lime,  the  bill  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  posse.ss  LSD  and  other  hal- 
lucinocens.  depressant  r  nd  stimulant  drugs 
for  personal  use  without  a  pre.scription. 

Penalties  range  from  a  $1,000  .'ine  and  cne- 
vear  prison  term  or  both  for  the  lirst  of- 
fense, to  liiree  years  and  $10,000  for  sub- 
sequent violations. 

I  Prom  the  Dania  Press  iind  South  Erowurd 

News,  July  5,  1968  | 

RocFRS    Says   D,C.   Judges'    Sentences    Fail 

To  Match  Seriousness  of  Crime 

Wa.shincton.      D.C. — Congressman      Paul 

Rogers,  in  a  speech  on  the  40"    Increase  in 
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crime  In  Wiishinfrton  repi-rted  for  Mav  1968 
over  Uie  same  munlh  laat  yeiir  took  sf)*clal 
iiotf  of  a  n>iitlrie  newspaper  report  en  the 
District  Cdurt  sentencing  lor  Ust  week  In 
which  17  cases  invoUlntf  crimes  committed 
with  «vins  were  up  before  7  District  Judges 
Rogers  reported  the  cases  handled  by  each 
judge  .iiid  'he  sentences  imposed  He 
pointed  out  that  <.f  the  17  6  cases,  or  .ibout 
',.  resulted  m  suspended  sentences  and  4 
resulted  in  sentences  under  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act.  although  they  involved  serious 
crimes  and  the  Individuals  were  18.  19  20 
and  Jl  years  old  all  old  enough  w  have  been 
tried  as  ad  111  ta  for  having  committed  adult 
crimes  with  weapons. 

Perhaps  even  more  shocking  were  the  sen- 
tences ^Mven  out  tor  murder  One  individual 
guilty  "f  first  degree  murder  and  robbery 
received  a  2-vear  minimum  sentence  An- 
other convicted  or  second  degree  murder  re- 
ceived an  8-month  minimum  sentence  And 
there  was  one  suspended  sei:tence  for  assault 
with   intent   to  kill       RC'gers   reported 

In  each  of  these  cases  guns  were  used 
In  eactj.  case  stuilty  verdicts  were  entered 
Do  Uaes*  sentences  match  the  seriousness  of 
the  crimes?  I  think  not!'  Congressman 
Rogers  said 

The  Florida  Congressman  said  that  only 
one  o.'  Washington  s  15  police  precincts 
showed  a  drop  m  crime  tor  May  o\er  a  year 
ago  One  showed  an  H8  increase  in  crime. 
4  others  increased  over  50'  .  and  4  more  were 
up  over  30 

Congressman  Rogers  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  i.rder  a  crackdown  on  crime  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  men  the  President  has  ap- 
pointed to  office,  includii.g  those  in  the 
Justice  Department 


I  therefore  call  ntx)n  the  adminl.stra- 
tlon  to  conclude  the  .sale  of  the  much 
needed  Phantom  jet-s,  to  Israel,  and  to 
replace  the  arms  lo.ss  .<;ufTered  durlnjf 
la.st  year's  6-day  war  If  we  are  goinR 
to  preserve  peace  m  the  Middle  Ea.st  then 
\»,e  must  help  maintain  the  balance  of 
IKwer  We  must  act  and  we  must  act  now. 

We  can  only  hope  that  .^rab  leaders 
will  realize  the  folly  in  the  course  they 
are  pursuinc  and  beitin  takini;  steps  that 
will  lead  to  fruitful  negotiations  for 
peace  The  relea.se  df  the  Israeli  air- 
liner and  Us  passengers  wc.ild  be  a  -tep 
in  that  direction 


OUR   BKLOVED  SPEAKER 


.m:x5erian  government  condon- 
ing  AND   ENCOURAGING    PIRACY 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  e.x- 
tend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Front,  an  .\rab  ter- 
rorist oruanization.  hi.jacked  an  Israeli 
airliner  and  :<idnaped  its  passengers 
The  hijackers  forced  the  pilot  to  land 
in  Algiers  where  they  turned  plane  and 
passengers  over  to  the  .\luerian  Govern- 
ment 

Instead  of  relea^sint;  the  plane  and  its 
24  Israeli  pa.s.sent;ers.  and  thereby  ad- 
vancini;  the  cause  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  the  .Muerian  Government  nas 
chosen  to  hold  them  hosUue  By  their 
acts  they  are  condoning  and  encouragin'.; 

piracy 

Two  days  later  m  Cairo.  Pre.sident 
Nasser  of  Egypt  told  his  countrymen 
that  they  must  have  patience  in  order  to 
.score  victory  in  the  end  "  He  boasted 
that  our  troops  are  workinu  day  and 
niktht" 

These  incidents  by  ^overnmet.ts  and 
terrorists  alike  are  calculated  to  keep  the 
P'.t  boilint:  m  the  Middle  East. 

Since  the  end  of  .ast  Junes  6-day 
war  the  Arab  Nations  have  .>pent  their 
time  and  money  rebuilding  their  military 
machines.  Instead  of  seeking  a  la.sting 
peace,  they  are  building  for  a  disastrous 
\^ar  Instead  of  maintaining  calm,  they 
encourage  attgre.ssion.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  the  facts  The  present 
intent  is  clear. 


Mr  PHILBIN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the     retiuest    of    the    j^entleman    from 
Ma.s.sachu.sctl.s' 
There  w  a.s  no  objection. 
Mr   PHILBIN    Mr   Speaker   my  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  a  recent  splendid 
radio  editorial  laudin;^  the  service,  con- 
tributions, and  outstandint;   fiuahties  of 
our  beloved  Speaker 

Under  iuianimou.s  con.sent  I  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  this 
felicitous,  eloquent  tribute  to  the  t;reat 
.American  and  gracious,  compassionate 
t:entleman.  who  presides  with  .such  im- 
pressive ability,  dignity,  fairness,  and  im- 
partiality over  this  greatest  of  legislative 
bodies 

Our  Speaker  is  distinguished  as  few 
in  the  long  history  of  the  Nation.  No 
Speaker  ever  excelled  him  m  ins  love  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  people,  his  un- 
yielding determination  to  .serve  them 
faithfully  and  well,  to  preserve  their  lib- 
erties, to  uuard  their  rights,  and  to  en- 
hance and  enrich  their  prosixTity  and 
well-being 

Esteemed,  respected,  admired,  and 
loved  by  his  colleagues.  Ins  constiluenfcs. 
and  the  i)eople  of  the  country,  his  fame 
and  Uister  as  a  great,  dedicated  leader  of 
our  democracy  arid  our  people  lias  .spread 
to  every  comer  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world 

All  of  us  liere  are  thankful  to  station 
WEEI  for  Its  most  significant  editonal 
comment  on  our  illustrious  S!)eaker  And 
we  proudly  join  in  its  hearty  applau.se 
and  best  wushes  to  lum.  and  his  lovely, 
jracious  lielpmate  and  wife.  Harriet,  for 
many  more  ye.trs  together,  and  many 
more  contribute ns  to  the  Nation  aiid  the 
world 

The  editonal  fellows: 

HovsE  Spfaksk  John  McCorm.mk 
The  list  ol  men  frcin  Massachusetts  who 
have  served  their  count  v  both  in  the  past 
and  in  modern  times  with  vision  distinction 
and  style  would  include  some  very  august 
company  One  thinks  of  John  Adams  and 
.John  Qulncv  Adams.  Paul  Revere.  I>anlel 
Webster  Henry  Cabot  I^lge  I.everell  .^a)- 
ton.stall.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  of 
course  the  ttallant  men  of  the  tragedy-strick- 
en Kennedy  family  This  is  indeed  distin- 
guished .-ompany  and  yet  any  compreiiensive 
list  would  be  glaringly  Incomplete  if  it  did 
not  contain  the  names  of  John  W  McCi  r- 
m.ick.  Represenutive  from  the  9th  District 
since  1928  and  Speaker  ol  the  House  of  Rep- 
.'esentatlves  since  1961 

It  would  be  imptisslble   in  these  few  short 
moments   to   even    begin   to   list   the   acconi- 


pll^hment8  of  Speaker  McCormack  Durli.r 
these  long  and  turbulent  40  years  iiliiio-.i 
every  piece  of  legislation  Irom  the  New  Deal 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  to  the  Square  Deal  if 
Harry  S  Truman  and  from  the  New  Frontier 
i.f  Johii  F  Kennedy  to  the  Clreat  .Society  of 
1  yndon  B  Johnson  h.is  had  the  touch  and 
influence  of  John  McCtirmack  Then  there  s 
John  .McCormack  the  man  The  quality  and 
rharacter  of  .Speaker  McCormack  are  tie^t 
expressed  in  .i  biography  which  stated  iOKl 
we  quote:  Congressman  McCormack  was 
and  IS  a  man  of  the  people  making  no  pre- 
tensions of  loftiness  I  r  superiority,  who  rig- 
idly adheres  to  the  highest  code  of  honor 
He  Is  a  religious  man  who  acts  In  the  light 
.is  Oo<l  permits  him  to  see  the  light  untlrlnp 
m  his  efforts  to  do  his  best  for  the  United 
States  and  his  lellow  citl/.ens  Retlectlnp  the 
same  high  standards  his  abilities  and  ettorts 
l.ive  alwavs  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
.ivallable  to  the  people  of  the  dlstrici  whom 
he  represents   individually   and  coUectivelv 

This  indeed  is  the  mark  of  the  man  His 
extraordinary  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and 
wishes  of  his  c(jnstltuents  Is  expressed  not 
only  in  legislative  action,  but  In  a  responsne- 
ness  and  cc.rrespondence  distinguished  by 
his  graclousncss  and  personal  attention  One 
could  not  count  the  number  oi  persons  of 
both  high  and  low  st-itlon  who  cherish  liand- 
»,rilten  notes  received  from  the  Speaker  over 
the  vears  For  his  many  outstanding  legisla- 
tive contributions  for  his  (|ualitles  as  a  man 
•ind  his  responsiveness  to  his  constltuenrv 
WFEI  applauds  Speaker  John  McCorma.  k 
for  his  40  years  in  high  office  and  v,l.'hes  Inn 
many    more 


VVTY  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  ;.t 
thus  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
pertinent  material 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  'o 
the  reciuest  of  the  iientleman  froni 
Mi.ssouri'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    HALL    Mr.  Speaker,  an  editonnl 
that  ..ppeared   this  week  m   the  Jopiii'.. 
Mo  .   Globe   ix)ints   out   that    the     other 
body'     has    a    very    imixirtant   constitu- 
tional duty  to  perform  in  the  appoin'- 
ment  of  all  Supreme  Court  Justices   A\- 
leady.   the   hearings  on  the  Abe  Fortas 
nomination    have    shown    that    there    :- 
food  cause  wliy  he  should  not  be  coii- 
hrmtKl  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court    If  the  Senate  desires  further  in- 
formation   bearing    on    this    subject    ;•- 
would  seem  most  appropriate  that  mem- 
bers of   the   Fortas  law   firm   be  called 
upon  to  testify  on  all  the  dealings  sui - 
roundnv^    the    Presidential    pardon    ac- 
corded  Mr.   Lawrence   Callanan   of   the 
Steamtittcrs  Local  No.  562  in  St    Loui^ 
Mo    Certainly  the  article  in  Life  maita- 
/ine  this  week  raises  implications  that 
Abe  Fortas    influence  with  the  Preside:.; 
played    a    part    in    bringing    about    D-t' 
Presidential  pardon  The  fact  that  Presi- 
dent  John.son    was   later   given    S57  OOO 
from  the  political  fund  which  Callanan 
controls    raises    .serious    imphcations     I 
insiTi  at  tins  point  in  the  Record  the  lo.- 
low.ng  iditorial  from  the  Joplin  CJlobt 

DVTY    OF    THE     SENATE 

There  has  been  a  great  outcry  of  pro- 
test by  s..me  <f  the  liberal  mtellcctu.r. 
extremlst-s  both  m  and  out  of  government 
.igainst  ti;e  grilllnR  of  Supreme  Court  Justi.t 
Abe  Fionas  relative  to  his  quallflcanons  '■) 
be  the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unit.ii 
States  Some  have  even  called  the  mqui.M- 
tion  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
dlsgracefvU." 


But  the  simple  f.act  is  that  the  Senate 
'IS  a  very  Important  constitutional  duty 
•  \  i>erform  In  the  appointment  of  all 
supreme  Court  Justices  The  President's  role 
.,  lo  nominate,  the  Senates  to  confirm  or 
r.-ject,  and  the  l.itter  obligation  is  quite 
..s  important  If  not  more  so  than  the  former. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
revolutionary  decisions  by  the  "Warren 
lourt"  promulgating  entirely  new  concepts 
,.t  constitutional  law  have  had  enormous 
impact  on  every  phase  of  our  national  life. 
Ihey  have  triggered  upheaval,  riot  and  vio- 
lence bordering  on  anarchy  They  Invoked 
more  widespread  public  crlUcism  of  the 
Court  than  at  any  time  in  our  history, 
including  a  rebuke  by  the  National  Confer- 
ence  of   suae    Cliief   Justices 

All  of  this  suejgests  that  perhaps  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  p-x-st  has  been  negligent  in  its 
probative  function  before  routinely  con- 
i.rming  nominations  to  the  highest  court  in 
t:ie  l:tnd  More  thorough  inquisitions  and 
debate  manifestly  are  indicat<xl,  regardless 
of  how  ume-consuming  they  may  be.  or 
how  great  the  pre-stlge  rit  any  nominee.  Their 
tlicoriea  of  soci;il  rclorm  as  related  to  con- 
.■^trulng  the  Constitution,  or  altering  it  by 
edict,    become    of    [xiramount    concern. 

No  one  questions  that  Justice  Fortas  is 
a  brilliant  lawyer  of  integrity.  But  In  three 
\  Mrs  on  the  lilizh  Court  he  has  supported 
ihe    Warren    concept    of    revolutionary    con- 

•  -itutlonal  mterpret^ation.  The  Senate  Judi- 
<  lary  Commiit<'»e  has  brought  out  that  he 
iias  been  a  cli>se  personal  adviser  of  the 
I'resident  before  and  since  going  on  the 
Court,  a  relationship  that  easily  could  vlo- 
;  tt«  the  constitutional  concept  of  separation 
of  powers  'This  makes  the  "cronyism"  issue 
pertinent. 

The  basic  qualiflc-'itions  of  the  man  deslg- 
.-.atcd   to  head   the  judici.T.1   branch   of   gov- 

•  rnment     for     the     next     decade     or     two 
r.inscends   partisan    or    personal    consldera- 

Mons:  they  are  vital  t^)  American  freedoms 
!;nder  constitutional  fovcrnment.  This  is 
the  matter  to  which  the  Senate  is  duty 
bound  to  addre-is  itseii. 


SPECI.AL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
licretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  SiKES,  for  30  minutes,  on  July  29, 
".968;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
::iarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  ROBisoN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mkei,  for  20  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
,,nd  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Wolff  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Matsunagai.  fjr  15  minutes,  today;  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Whitten  during  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  16913 
and  to  include  tables  and  related  matter 
on  the  conference  report  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

iid  related  agencies,  1969. 

Mr.  Michel  during  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  16913 
and  to  include  tables  and  related  matter 
on  the  conference  report  on  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  related  agencies.  1969. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 


marks in  cormection  with  House  Joint 
Resolution  1420  and  insert  pertinent 
data,  tables,  and  related  matter. 

Mr.  Natcher  during  the  consideration 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 

bill-  ,       ,, 

Mr.  Patten  to  extend  his  remarks  after 

the  adoption  of  the  rule  on  H.R.  12843. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MizE)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:  > 

Mr.  ScHWENGEL  in  t'AO  instances. 
Mr.  MizE  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bush. 
Mr.  Rumsfeld. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Scherle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Findley. 

Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  McCuLLOCH. 
Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  OKoNSKi. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Shriver. 
Mr.  RurpE. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Dervvinski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mathias  of  Alaryland  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 
I  The  following  Members   'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Matsunaga  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ' 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 

Mr.  Donohue  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Ml'.  Flood. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  RoYEAL  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Friedel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Gibbons  in  tv.'o  instaiiccs. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.    Long    of    Maryland    in    t'.vo    in 
stances. 


that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

H.R,  9606  An  :.cl  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia; 

HR,  lO'Jl:!  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Art  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Approved  June  in,  1934   (48  Stat.  11251:   and 

H.J,  Res.  1420,  Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  liscd  year 
1969,  and  for  other  purpo.':ci.. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  181.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  I'resident  to  <\esicnaie  the  v.  eek  ol  Au- 
gust 4  through  August  10  19G8.  a3  "ProtCo- 
slonal  Photography  Week 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.3365.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  U  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  und  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  fc^ervice.s. 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordin!:;Iy 
<at  8  o'clock  and  3  minutes  p.m.' .  under 
its  iirevious  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  July  29.  1968.  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  

EXECUTR^E  CO.MMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  ':  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  refeircd  r.s  follo'.vs: 

2090,  A  letter  from  the  Conipiroilcr  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  Federal  .Savings  and 
Lo.in  insurance  Corporation  supervised  by 
the  Federal  Home  L-Jan  li.aik  Board  fjr  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1366  (H.  D(.c.  No. 
367):  to  the  Committee  on  Ciovernmcnt  Op- 
erations and  ordered  t  j  be  printed, 

2031.  A  letter  Irom  tlie  .Serreuiry  of  the 
Army,  t.-ansmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Department  i^i  tne  Army,  dated 
June  3.  1968.  .cuDmitUng  a  report.  X  jpether 
with  acconipanvmg  i)apers  and  ;.n  illu.=  tra- 
tion.  on  a  review  ol  tiie  rej>cri  on  Waukegan 
Harbor.  111.,  requested  bv  a  resolution  ol  the 
Comnuiice  on  Public  Works.  House  of  Keprc- 
senuitives.  adopted  June  23.  1955  iH  Doc.  No. 
yoai  :  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Worii.s  and 
ordered  tj  be  printed  with  an  illustration. 

2092  A  letter  from  the  .Secretary  of  Health, 
Ed"uc:.tion.  and  Wcllare.  t.-an;jnit-ing  tne  an- 
nual report  oi  the  Hocheiter  institute  of 
Technology,  pursu.mt  to  section  5(b)(3)  of 
Public  Law  89-33;  to  the  C.nimitt.ee  en  Edu- 
cation and  La'ocr. 

2093.  A  letter  i.-'om  the  ConipiroUer  Gen- 
eral oi  tlie  Unite-d  States.  iransmittmR  a  re- 
port on  the  review  of  reliability  oi  the  Air 
Force  personnel  data  system:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

2094.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Fodcra! 
Power  Commusion.  tran.sni.ltine  a  copy  of 
the  publication.  ■  Hydroeieciric  Power  Evalu- 
ation"; to  the  committee  in  I:itc.-F' .iie  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  ANT3  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  O'J  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    A.N'D    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 

committees  we/e  delivered  to  tiie  Clerk 

for  ttrinting  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON:  Conimittce  on  Appropnalions. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RFC  ORO—  HOISK 


July  jr,,  vjcs 


House  Joint  RMvcliitton  1420  Joint  resolution 
mnkiiii?    loriUriumK    .ipprnprlaUoas    fnr    the 
flsral  vear  :W69   and  fT  .ither  purposes     Rept 
Nn    iHlK^i     RefpTr«><l  M  'tie  c^nimi'tee  uf  :he 
Whole  House  ')n  T.hf  S-.i'e  "f  '.he  L'r.lon 

Mr  HA  Yd  ComniJtiee  j.';  H  aise  Admin- 
istration House  Concurrent  Reaolutlon  213 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  .i  Hi  use  document  of  the  letters 
of  Vice  Adm  Hvman  O  RJckover  relating  to 
the  dlsungulshed  Americans  in  whose  honor 
ihe  U  S  Niivy  Polaris  nuclear  sutjmannes 
■Aprc  named  w.ih  .miendment  i  Rept  No 
1801  I    Ordered  to  l>e  printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
isfr.iilon  House  Concurrent  Resolution  781 
Concurrent  resolution  .luthorlzlng  the 
printing  .vs  a  House  document  the  publica- 
tion The  Present -Day  Ku  KUix  Klan  Move- 
ment '  and  providing  :or  the  printing  of  ad- 
ditional copies  .Rept  No  1802 1  Ordered  to 
be   printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  m  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Concurrent  Resolution  784 
Concurrent  resolution  to  authC)rize  the  prlnt- 
ii;k;  .f  the  pamphlet  The  American's  Creed" 
.i.s  .1  ttouse  document  with  .imendment 
iHepr  "I^o    18031     Ordered   to  be  printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Admmls- 
tr.itlon.  House  Resolution  1088  Resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  incident  to 
the  presentation  of  a  ^>ortralt  of  Hon  W  R 
Poage;  with  :\mendment  i  Rept  No  1804 1. 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Resolution  1161  Resolution 
.iutlu>rl7!ng  the  printing  of  the  report  en- 
titled Civilian  AdMson.'  Pane!  on  Military 
Manpower  Procurement"  Rept  No.  18051 
Ordere<l  to  t>e  printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Resolution  1166  Resolution  to. 
print  lis  a  House  document  the  eulogy  pro- 
ceedings on  former  speaker  Joseph  W  Mar- 
tin Jr  I  Rept  No  I8O61  Ordered  to  be 
printetl 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration Hi  use  Resolution  1183  Resolution  to 
authorize  (he  printing,  .is  a  House  document, 
of  the  committee  proceedings  honoring  the 
start  of  the  40th  vear  in  Congress  of  Hon. 
Wnght  Patman,  with  imendment  1  Rept  No 
1807  I    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  .Adminis- 
tration House  Resolution  1189  Resolution 
authorizing  uhe  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  the  publication  entitled  Conduct  of  Es- 
pionage Within  the  United  States  by  Agents 
of  Foreign  Communist  Governments  "  1  Rept 
No    1808 1    Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  H.AYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Resolution  1190  Resolution 
.luthonzniK  the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Hou.se  Report  No  1351.  90th  Congress,  sec- 
ond .session.  I  Rept.  No  18091  Ordered  to  b« 
printed 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration House  Resolution  1195  Resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  dedication  ceremony  of  the  por- 
trait uf  Hon  L  Mendel  Rivers,  chairman. 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  with  amend- 
ment    Rept   No    1810 1    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  HAYS  Committee  on  House  .Admin- 
istration Senate  Concurrent  ResoUitlon  68 
Concurrent  resolution  to  print  additional 
hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms .Act  (Rept  No  1811)  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  77. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  parts  1  and 
2  of  Senate  hearings  on  "Status  and  Future 
of  Small  Business"  1  Rept  No  1812  1.  Ordered 
to  be  printed 

Mr  BAR.'NG  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R  16771  A  bill  to  rteslgnat« 
•  ■ertair  lands  in  the  Great  Swamp  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  Morns  County.  N  J  as  wil- 
derness,  witli  amendment    .Rept    No,   1813), 


Referred  to  the  Oommlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

.Mr  P,AT\tAN  Committee  on  Banklnif  and 
Currency  H  R  16092  -K  bill  to  extend  for  1 
vear  the  authority  for  more  flexible  regula- 
tion of  maximum  rates  of  interest  or  div- 
idends, higher  reserve  requirements,  and 
open  market  operatloos  in  iigency  Issues. 
with  iimendmei.t  (Rept  No  1814 1  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MILLS  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.-*  H  R  690«)  A  bill  to  amend  item  709  10 
of  ih"  tarlfT  ichedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  that  the  rat^e  of  duty  on  parts  of 
stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate 
on  stethoscopes;  with  amendment  1  Rept  No 
1815 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whfile  House  on  'i.t-  :■♦  .'•      '  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    .\ND    KP;SOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  inttoduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr  I-TIASER 
H  H  18976  A  bill  to  establish  a  commu- 
nity self-determination  program  to  aid  the 
people  of  urban  and  rural  communities  in 
securing:  gainful  employment  achieving  the 
ownership  .uid  control  of  the  resources  (.f 
their  community,  expanding  opportunity, 
stability.  :ind  self-determination,  and  mak- 
ing their  maximum  contribution  to  the 
strength  and  well-being  of  the  Nation:  to 
the  Committee  on  W""avs  and  Means. 
BvMr  HOWARD: 
H  R  18977  A  bill  to  nmend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  acceptance  by  postal 
employees  of  '-hecks  and  money  orders  under 
certain  conditions,  to  curtail  the  mailing  of 
certain  articles  which  present  a  hazard  to 
postal  employees  or  processing  machines:  to 
provide  for  the  employment  of  necessary 
postal  field  \ervlc?  personnel,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Siervlce 

HR  18978  .\  1)111  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  SI, 200  the  personal  income  tax  exemp- 
tions of  a  taxpayer  (including  the  exemption 
for  a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  de- 
pendent and  the  .iddltlonal  exemptions  for 
old  age  and  hlmdness.  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr   ST  GERMAIN: 
H  R    18979    .\  bill  to  .vmend  title  10  ..f  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit   the  l^sslgn- 
ment  of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  In 
action,  or  is   totally  disabled  as  a   result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;    to 
the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services 
By   Mr    SCOTT: 
H  R.    18980    A    bill    to  authorize   the   gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  con- 
vey interests  In  certain  property  owned  by  the 
DlsUlct     of     Columbia     In     Prince     William 
County,  Vrt  .  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
By    Mr    WILLIS 
HR    18981    .A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of    the   Commercial    Fisheries    Research    and 
Development  .Act  of   1964;    to  the  Committee 
on   Merchant   Marine   and    Fisheries. 

By  Mr  BIN(iHAM  (for  hiniself.  Mr. 
BRAut.MAb.  .Mr  Brown  of  California, 
Mr  BVRKE  of  Florida.  Mr  Collier. 
Mr  Daddari..)  Mr  Daniels.  Mr  Dioos, 
.Mr  Dow.  Mr  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr  EILBERC.  Mr  Fraser.  Mr  PVtroN 
of  Pennsyhania.  Mr  Gilbert.  Mr 
Helstoski.  Mr  Kastenmeier,  .Mr 
KvRos,  Mr  Likens.  Mr  .Meeds  Mrs 
Mink  Mr  Ottincer.  Mr  Reid  of  New 
York,  Mr  Thompson  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr  TiEBNAN.  and  Mr  Charles  H 
Wilson  ( 
H  F!  \H'.<H2  a  t>ii:  111  -treiiRlhen  and  clarify 
the    law    prohibiting    the    introduction,    or 


manufacture  for  introduction,  of  swltchbliKlp 
knives  Into  Interstate  commerce:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreipii 
Commerce 

Bv  Mr  i.t  1)E 
H  H  18983  A  bill  to  establish  and  dt'M;..p 
the  (■he',i|it:ike  and  Ohio  Canal  Natloii;i! 
MutoncHl  I'ark  and  for  other  purposes;  •.. 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aflj.lrs 

By    Mr      HALPERN     (for    himself.    Mr 
Di'NCAN,    Mr     FiNDi.iY.    Mr     Hatim- 
WAV     Mr     Hicks.    Mr     Ht-NCATF     Mr 
KtE    Mr   McCloskev    .Mr    .Mrnpiiv  . 
Illinois.    Mr     Mi-rphy    cf    New   York 
Mr    Pirnie    .Mr    Robison.   Mr    Sani>- 
.MAN      Mr     SCHWENliKI..    Mr     Taicott 
and  Mr    Dkrwinski  i 
HR    18984    A  bill  to  strengthen  and  claii- 
the    law    prohibiting     the     introduction.    .  r 
manufacture    for    introduction,    of    swlti  h- 
blade  knives  into  Interstate  commerce;  to  ti"ie 
Committee      c^n      Interstate      and      Foret(h 
Commerce 

By  Mr  KINO  of  California 
H  R  18985  .A  bin  to  amend  the  Reveiuif 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  to  pro- 
vide fi  pool  of  14.000  additional  appointiiu-nt» 
which  may  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
employee  ceilings  of  section  201  of  that  act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr    KUPFKHMAN     for  himself    Mr 
.Adams    Mr    .Anni'N/io    Mr    Bvttox 
Mr  BvRNK  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr   Daw- 
son     Mr      Uknt.     Mr.s      Dwyer.    Mr 
Failon.    Mr     ClARMAT/.    Mrs     Grii- 
riTHs,  Mr    Howard,  Mrs    Kelly.  Mr 
McClort    Mr    McEwFN.   Mr    Matsu- 
N'ACA.    Mr     KoDiNo     Mr     Konan.    Mr 
rtosENTHAL    .Mr    RoVBAl.    Mr    Tjv;rn 
Mr     Udall,    Mr     Van    Dlerlin     Mr 
WivN    and  Mr.  Yate.si 
H  n    18986   .A  bin  to  strengthen  and  cliirily 
the    law    prohibiting    the    introduction,    ux 
manufacture    for    introduction,    of    switch- 
blade  knives    into    interstate   commerce;    ^n 
the    Committee    on    Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce 

Bv  .Mr  KYROS: 
HR  18987  .A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
Unued  Suites  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  lorce  to  com- 
bat ,irea  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured,  is  missing  111 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  ol 
.service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  V^letnam:  to 
t!ie  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Bv   Mr    McCAHlHY    .(or   himself    M." 
.Aodabbo.  Mr    Brascu.  Mr    Carey    Mr 
Clark    .Mr    Dhlaney.  Mr    FarH!-iein. 
Mr   Fascell,  Mr    Flood.  Mr   William 
D    Ford.    Mr     Friedel     Mr     Leccett 
Mr     MacGregor.    -Mr     Machen     Mr 
M1M..5H.    Mr     M<3RGAN.    .Mr     Nix.    Mr 
OHara  of   Illinois.   Mr    Patten,  Mr 
Price   of    Illinois.   Mr    Resnick.   Mr 
.ScuEi-KR.    Mr    Smith   of   New   York 
Mr  Vandfr  Jact.  and  Mr   Vicoritoi 
H  R    18988    A  bill  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
the     law    prohibiting    the    Introduction,    or 
niiuiulacture    lor    introduction,    of    switch- 
blade   knives    into    interstate   commerce;    to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr  MOORHEAD 
H  R  18989.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  ;!:» 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  rert:iin  relatives  if 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  Is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  ol 
service  In  the  .Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  '  ' 
the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  ONEILI.  of  Massachusetts 
HR  18990  .A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  t:ie 
United  States  Code  Ui  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  ..f  an  ,ir!ne<t  lorce  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured,  is  missing  \n 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  :n  Vietnam,  to 
the  Committee  on  .Armed  Services, 


.J„Uj   26,   19 US 


By   Mr    REID  of   New   York: 

HB   18991    A  bin  to  amend  the  US.  Hous- 

e  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  Include  wlth- 

'li  the  definition  of  "elderly  families''  those 

'udows   who   may    elect    to    receive   survivors 

fiefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  so  as 

•  1  make  such  widows  eligible  for  consldera- 

•■,111    for    low    rent    public    housing;    to    the 

(...mmlttee  on   Banking   and   Currency. 

By  Mr    BOTH   ifor  himself.  Mr.  Bow, 
Mr    Duncan,   Mr    Glaimo,   Mr    HoR- 
TON,  Mr.  LECCETT.  Mr   Pl'cinski,  and 
Mr.  Wiggins)  : 
HR   18992.  A    bill    to   establish    the   Com- 
•nisslon  for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations 
By  Mr    RUPPE: 
H  R  18993    A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for    firemen    not    employed    by    the    United 
suites  killed  or  injured   in  the  performance 
of  duty  during  a  clvU  disorder,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MAHON: 
H  J  Res    1420.  Joint      resolution      making 
,  ontlnulng  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.   and  for   other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
inltteo  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr   ULLMAN 
HJ  Res   1421    Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and   requestinc    the   Pre.^ident    to   extend   his 
proclamation  of  a  period  to    "See  the  United 
States, •■  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
•uittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr      LENNON     1  for    himself,    Mr. 
.Ashley,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr 
Karth,    Mr.    Hathaway,    Mr.   Clark, 
Mr    St    Once,   Mr.   Jones   of   North 
Carolina.    Mr     Hanna,    Mr.    Mosheb, 
Mr    Pellt,   Mr    Keith.   Mr.  Schade- 
iiERC.  Mr    Dellenback.  and  Mr.  Pol- 
lock 1  : 
H  Con.  Res  803     Concurrent   resolution   to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to    an    International    Decade    of    Ocean    Ex- 
ploration   during    the    1970's;    to    the    Com- 
hiiltee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI  Ifor  himself,  Mr. 
Rostenkowski,  Mr.  Annitnzio,  Mr. 
Ronan.  Mr.  Murphy  of  nUnols,  Mr. 
OHaka  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Klucztnski, 
Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Ander- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SON    of    Illinois,    Mr.    Michel,    Mr. 
Price    of    Illinois,    Mr.    MacGregor. 
Mr.  "Wolit,  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Gray,  Mrs    Mink,  and  Mr.  DtiL 
SKI)  : 
H   Con  Res.  804.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    the    Congress    with 
respect    to   an    international    convention    on 
aircraft  hljac-klnp;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTalr.^ 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.  Res   1275    Resolution   in   relation    to   re- 
duction of  American  forces  in  Euroi)C    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  18994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonora 
M.  Baldemor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  18995.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
NarduUl,  also  known  as  Juan  NardulU.  and 
his  wife.  Antonla  Nardulll.  and  their  minor 
child,  Anna  NarduUl;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois: 
H.R.  18996.   A  bill   for   the   relief   of  Benny 
Ove  Nielsen;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  18997.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  certain 
civilian    employees   and    former   civilian   em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Reclaxnation:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  18998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fautto 
D'Angelo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  18999.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Rosarla    Sesto;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  ( by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  19000.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of   Sarkls 
Bagdat;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  19001.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Russell  L. 
Chandler;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HR    19002     A  bill  for  the  ri-lu-f  of  Clinton 
M   Hoose;  t.i  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    BUTTON 
HR   19003    A  bill  for  the  retlel  ol  Mr    Jose 
S      Luzadas     and     Mrs      Angelina     Brineas- 
Luzadas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    DE  LA  GARZA 
HR    19004     A   bill    lor   the   relief   of   Carl   J. 
Young;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv   Mr    FARBSTEIN 
HR   19005    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jan 
Jakubcik:    10   the    Committee    on   the   Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    H.ANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H  R    19006    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Jose 
Lulsdamborieno;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H  R   19007     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Dr 
Anacleto   Capua   and   his   wife     Erllnda   Cas- 
tillo    Capua;     to     the     Committee     on     the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.  19008.    A   bin    for    the    relief    of    Ciro 
Benantl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MADDEN : 
H.R.  19009.    A    bill    for    the    rellet    of    Mag- 
dallnc  Takacsova:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
H  R.  19010,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Campo:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois: 
H.R.  19011.   A   bni   for   the   reUef   of    Maria 
Kovac;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  19012.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Glick-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
H  R.  19013.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lulgi  and 
Maria  Carmen  Malorino;    to  the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  19014   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
D'Agostino;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 
H.R.  19015.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Erna 
Karla  Auguste  Deumlich;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  19016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Terezija 
Kranjec;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BASIC  POLICIES  IN  FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  column 
entitled  "Why  Can't  We  Be  Realistic?" 
written  by  Henry  J.  Taylor  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
of  July  24,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
,■  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Why   Cant   We    Be      Realistic"? 

President  Johnson,  having  attempted  to 
tfA-e  away  the  Panama  Canal  without  the 
consent  of  Congress  or  the  American  people, 
IS  now  in  the  process  of  giving  back  the 
w.ir-won  Japanese  mid-Pacific  Islands,  sev- 
eral of  which  oould  be  important  for  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  They  would  be 
m  'he  hands  of  a  demilitarized  Japan. 

Japan  asked  Russia  the  same  favor — to 
return    the    Kurlles    and    other    Islands    the 


Soviet  holds.  The  U.S.S.R.  said  in  effect,  drop 
dead.  The  Kremlin  added,  officiaUy:  "Japans 
government  has  lost  its  sense  of  reality." 
Russia  is  protecting  the  U.S.S.R. 

Everybody  and  his  brother  knows  that 
Panama  Is  fully  as  chaotic  as  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  and  El  Salvador,  and  Red-in- 
fested Costa  Rica  and  Colombia  that  border 
Panama.  Except  Nicaragua,  our  one-mile- 
wide  Canal  Zone  Is  the  only  area  of  stability 
In  the  region. 

The  next  Red  objective  through  the  con- 
trived force  of  "world  opinion"  is  the  aban- 
donment of  our  Guantanamo  naval  base. 
"Like  Gibraltar,  this  fiendish  monument  to 
colonialism's  oppression  must  go."  said 
Oastro.  If  we  pull  out  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
how  can  we  conceivably  Jtistify  not  pulling 
out  of  Guantanamo?  And  who  will  move  in? 
The  utterly  dangerous  difference  between 
the  USSR  and  ourselves  is  our  stupid  in- 
fatuation with  '-world  opinion."  which  is 
never  defined.  And  it  is  a  stupidity  which 
extends  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  Wash- 
ington's foreign  policy 

While  our  men  die  in  Vietnam,  Washing- 
ton allows  our  great  canal  to  serve  the 
enemy  mightily.  Castro's  vessels  sailing  from 
Cuba  to  North  Vietnam,  always  partly  and 
usually  fully  loaded  with  materials  for  the 
war,  pass  through  It.  Yet  our  American  au- 
thorities usher  them  through.  Why? 

Those   only   partly   loaded   invariably   call 


at  Japan,  where  they  pick  up  materials  for 
North  Vietnam,  or  head  directly  for  Red 
China  where  these  are  loaded,  and  often 
overloaded.  Then  they  are  allowed  to  enter 
North  Vietnamese  waters  without  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  U.S.  Navy  patrols.  They're 
merely  photographed  by  our  aircraft  over- 
head, and  that  is  all.  Thus  the  Americans 
on  the  ground  stop  the  bullets. 

Yet  Washington  has  ordered  our  great 
Navy  and  Air  Force  to  seize  the  vessels  of 
Cuban  Freedom  Fighters  on  the  high  seas. 
We  not  only  bring  the  vessels  back  to  US 
ports:  we  iriipound  them.  Moreover,  on  Jus- 
tice Department  orders,  we  usually  also 
seize  and  impound  the  crews'  private 
automobiles. 

Washington  supports  the  British  m  block- 
ading Rhodesia,  a  country  absolutely  inno- 
cent of  any  crime  against  he.  and  says  in 
the  same  breath  that  we  cannot  stop  the 
ships  of  Castro,  or  even  of  our  Allies,  to  say 
nothing  of  Iron  Curtain  ships,  going  to 
North  Vietnam. 

More  than  a  vear  ago  Senate  .Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee'  member  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr  , 
D.-Va.,  officially  asked  Ambassador  Arthur  J 
Goldberg  why  the  Johnson  administration 
had  not  even  advocated  economic  sanctions 
against  our  North  Vietnam  enemy.  He  re- 
minded Ambassador  Goldberg  that  the  John- 
son administration  had  shown  no  hesitancy 
in  having  him  talk  in  the  Security  Council 
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.m  April  9  19»!«  and  d«Tn.infl  sancUons 
asnlnst    Rhodesia     Why    not    now' 

Trotting  out  the  old  wheeze  atx^ut  w.rld 
opinion."  and  with  one  eye  i.-<jcked  on  '-he 
gang-up  ,i?alnst  us  in  Che  U  N  voUng  struc- 
ture, Ambassad'T  Crtildberic  unabashedly  re- 
plied Oy  letter  Bec.uise  ■  >{  the  sharply 
divided  opinions    this   is   not   realistic" 

So  there  we  have  It  foUs  When  Japan 
.isles  Russia  to  do  something  iijalnst  RussUs 
interest  RuasU  replies  to  Jiipan  that  the 
Tokyo  i^ivernment  has  lost  its  sense  of 
realltv  '  When  we  isk  ^'Ur  jwn  (jovernipent 
whv  It  falls  to  protect  the  American  interest 
our  own  administration  tells  us  "thU  U  not 
realistic  " 

No  wonder  the  North  Vietnamese  still 
think  they  have  a  chaiu-e  No  wonder  the 
United  Slates  always  seems  to  get  the  short 
end  of  the  stick. 

Our  government  .should  follow  three  baalc 
policies  in  foreli;n  itT.ilrs  The  United  States 
should  be  seen  to  support  Its  friends,  define 
Its  American  interests  -learly  and  stop  allow- 
ini?  those  interests  to  be  .sabot.iRed  by  ,i 
contrived  world  opinion  "  If  our  enemies  can 
Be  ■•re*n»tlc"  why  can  t  we? 


HISTORY    WILL    RECORD    LYNDON 
JOHNSON  AS  A  MAN  OP   PEACE 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TtXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  S[x>alcer,  the  dis- 
tinguished journah.st.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond.  writing  m  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  has  come  up  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  penetratms  analysis  ot  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Che  vital  issue  of  war 
and  peace. 

In  the  words  of  Mr  Drummond: 

The  President  Is  betrtnnintf  to  get  results  in 
his  patient  smd  persistent  efforts  to  reduce 
the  strains  it  the  cold  war.  to  bring  the  So- 
viet Union  .ind  the  United  States  into  a  closer 
workini?  rel.iuonship  on  behalf  of  peace,  and 
to  stand  .iRainst  Communist  expansion-by- 
force  in  .Southeast  .Asia. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  a  secure  and  com- 
fortable peace  is  within  easy  reach.  There 
will  be  roadblocks  and  uncertainties  and  dis- 
appointments along  the  way. 

But  It  does  mean  that  a  more  peaceful 
world  Is  now  mi..'re  nearly  within  sight,  and 
that  meaningful  steps  .ire  being  taken  by 
Russia  and  the  Urutcd  States  '.JJgely  through 
Mr.  Johnson  .s  undeterred  initiative. 

Dr  Drummond  cite."?  the  John.<;on  rec- 
ord on  moves  aimed  at  peace.  He  lists, 
first,  the  prospect  of  nuclear  disarma- 
ment talks,  second,  the  iionprohferalion 
treaty,  third,  the  Unitt>d  States-Soviet 
Consular  Treaty:  fourth,  the  treaty  bar- 
ring nuclear  weapons  in  outer  .space; 
fifth,  the  treaty  for  cooperation  m  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  astronauts;  si.xth.  the 
opening  of  New  York-to-Moscow  air 
service:  and  seventh,  efforts  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  confine  the  Arab-Israel  war  from 
breaking;  into  a  global  war 

Mr  Drummond  then  concludes  with 
tins  prediction  of  ho^A  history  will  regard 
Lyndon  Johnson 

I  belie\e  the  ume  will  come  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  look  more  like  a  Man  of  Peace 
than  .mything  else. 

I  insert  this  thoughtful  column  by  Ros- 
coe  Drummond  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I,   B   J     Ttn  IxiNG  Vtiw 
(By  K.»»cf>e  Drummond  > 

Wa-shi.ncton  Hlstorlana  iUmoBt  certainly 
»1I!  reject  his  war-opponents'  v  lew  of  Presi- 
dent J'  ihn.s<iii 

.Vs  the  record  Is  now  developing  their  ■.  cr- 
dlct  will  far  more  likely  refer  to  "Lyndon 
the  Peacem.ikcr  triaii  lu  Lyndon  the  W.ir- 
maker  ' 

The  President  is  beginning  to  get  results 
In  his  patient  and  persistent  efTorts  to  re- 
duce the  strains  of  the  cold  war.  to  bring 
the  Soviet  UiUon  and  the  United  States  Into 
a  closer  working  relationship  on  behalf  of 
peace  and  to  st^ind  against  Communist  ex- 
panslon-by-force  in  Southe.ust  .\.sla 

TTils  doesn  t  mean  that  a  secure  and  com- 
fortable pettce  is  'AUhln  easy  reach  There 
»nll  be  rfiadblocks  and  uncertainties  and  Uis- 
appolntmenu  along  the  wav 

But  It  does  mean  that  a  more  peaceful 
World  i.s  now  more  nearly  within  sight  and 
that  meiinlngful  steps  are  being  taken  by 
Kusila  and  the  United  ^Uates  largely  thnjugh 
.Mr    John.sons   undeterred    initiative. 

.Some  domestic  critics  have  disdained  and 
belittled  his  eBorta  to  further  the  caujse  "f 
peace  in  order  to  portray  him  .m  aJi  «mer 
ally  of  wax  I'acltlsts  have  yelled  murderer  ' 
at  the  President  and  demonstrators  have  spat 
..ut  their  chants  of  IJiJ  l-BJ,  how  many 
kids  have  you  killed  today  '' 

But  in  the  longer  view  cf  history  these 
purposeful  smears  wl^l  recede  into  the  back 
ground  and  a  clearer  image  "i  what  the 
President  has  t)«en  doing  on  behalf  of  jx-ace 
will  emerge. 

It  IS  .ilready  beginning  to  emerge,  not  be- 
cause reporters  are  writing  about  It  or  people 
are  thinking  about  It.  but  because  actions 
which  Johnson  has  been  nurturing  for  a  long 
time  are  now  taking  shape.  Singly,  they  aJ-e 
useful,  together,  they  constitute  a  promising 
agenda  of   aocompluhment     lUid   hope. 

Onlv  .la  one  puts  these  evenU  into  perspec- 
tive on  a  single  canvas  does  the  Presidents 
larger  role  as  peacemaker  come  into  view  In 
sum.  It  seems  to  me  a  pretty  impressive  rec- 
ord, especially  with  the  prospect  of  more  to 
come 

1  United  States-Soviet  nuclear  disarma- 
ment talks  to  begin  In  earnest  "In  the  near- 
est future  ■'  Truman,  El-enhower.  Kennedy 
all  tried  and  Moscow  said  no  Johnson  kept 
on  trying  and  now  Kosygla  h.is  said.  lets  be- 
gin Johnson  sought  the  Olassboro  summit 
meeting  and  stressed  how  much  better  it 
would  be  for  Ixjth  lands  to  avoid  building 
costly  antlballistlc  missiles  than  to  escalate 
the  arms  race  without  getting  one  Jot  more 
of  security.  Later  Johnson  InlUated  an  ex- 
change of  letters  with  the  Soviet  Premier 
on  the  subject.  Kosygin  demurred,  but  h.is 
now  agreed. 

2  The  nonprolLferation  treaty  Is  now 
signed  by  enough  nations  to  bring  it  Into 
force  Johnson  kept  at  it  during  all  the  tune 
the  Soviets  were  saying  no,  no,  no.  It  Is  now 
reality. 

3  1  he  Johnson  administration  negotiated 
the  first  United  SUtes-Soviet  consular  treaty 
since  the  Communists  came  to  power. 

4.  And  a  treaty  to  bar  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  In  outer  space. 

5.  And  a  treaty  providing  Soviet-Umted 
States  cooperation  in  the  rescue  of  astro- 
nauts 

6  And  the  beginning  of  New  York-to- 
Moscow  air  service. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President 
worked  coolly  ,ind  capably  with  the  Soviets 
to  keep  the  .\rab-Israell  war  trom  exploding 
into  world  conflict 

Johnson  is  doing  everything  to  keep  the 
Vietnam  peace  talks  going  In  Paris 

He  IS  seeking  to  expand  trade  with  those 
Eastern  European  nations  which  want  to  re- 
duce their  dependence  upon  Russia 

I  believe  the  lime  will  come  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  look  more  like  a  Man  of  Peace 
than  .iiiylhlng  else. 


July  JO,  ions 
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STATEMENT   BY   EDMUND  ROVNER, 
OF  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY,  MD 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

L,F    IHRYLAND 

IN    THE  .-SENATE  OF    nit   UNITED  .STATES 

Friday    July  26.  1968 

Mr.  T\'DINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maryland  delegation  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  is  holding  hearings 
throughout  the  State  on  the  critical  i.s- 
sues  of  the  platform.  On  Tuesday. 
July  ::5.  a  hearing  was  held  by  the  dek- 
^;atu)ii  m  Prince  Creorges  County.  One  i<i 
those  who  testified  was  Edmund  Roviier. 
a  distinguished  leader  in  Montgomery 
County,  who  six)ke  on  behalf  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Citizens 
Ketuiedy. 

I  a.sk  un.anlmous  consent  that 
Rovner  s  statement  be  printed  in 
Record. 

Tliere  beln^  no  ob.1ection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlie 
Reccird.  as  follows: 

MONTG<iMF.RY  CoUNTY  CmzENS  t  OR  KENNEDY: 

Platform  Recommendations 
Robert  F  Kennedy  was.  In  the  words  of  his 
brother,  "a  iiood  .tnd  decent  man  who  saw 
wrong  and  tried  t<3  right  It.  saw  Butlennc  and 
tried  UD  lieaJ  it.  saw  war  and  tried  to  stop 
It."  Those  of  us  who  supported  him  shared 
his  concerns  and  now  want  to  see  his  high 
hopes  for  .■\nierlca  incorporated  In  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  party  To  this  end.  we 
have  discussed  at  length  among  ourselves 
Robert  Kennedy's  approivches  to  the  Issues  tf 
our  times:  and  we  share  with  you  tonlcht 
positions  that  we  believe  reflect,  at  leiu?t  la 
part  his  \l.sKjn.  Ills  courage,  lils  compiusslon. 
Southeast  .Asia  jxilicy  continues  to  divide 
our  nation,  tearing  at  its  unity.  lnipo.«ilnc  an 
obstacle  to  meeting  vital  domestic  proerams. 
largely  because  the  national  will  has  not  been 
mustered  to  provide  puns  .ibroad  and  butter 
for  the  poor  at  liome  The  war  on  Vlctn.-im 
takes  a  mounting  toll  In  human  life — Amer- 
ican and  other.  It  obscures  the  e-sscntial 
humanity  of  the  .American  spirit  It  je<jpard- 
Izes  world  peace  It  frustrates  a  world  etiort 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  everywhere  The 
war  -ai  we  know  It — is  intolerable. 

New  Initiatives  are  needed  to  secure  a 
negotiated  settlement  .Among  these  are:  a 
total  cessation  of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam: 
.on  explicit  willingness  to  have  the  National 
Liberation  Front  participate,  in  its  own  name, 
in  peace  talks,  a  conimitment  to  a  settle- 
ment which  provides  a  role  for  the  NLF  hi 
the  future  pt>litlcal  life  of  South  Vietnam: 
an  end  to  corruption  in  South  Vietnam: 
domestic  reforms  in  South  Vietnam  and  so- 
cial programs  to  end  poverty  lUid  depriva- 
tion—programs formulated  and  accepted  by 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  assisted  by 
other  world  powers 

Unilateral  withdrawal  by  the  United  States 
would  be  irresponsible  but  unilateral  pursuit 
of  a  military  solution  Is  unacceptable.  We 
must  seek  jieace  with  no  less  commitment  and 
no  less  etiort  and  courage  than  v.e  display 
on  the  battiefroiit 

Foreign  policy  In  the  coming  years  must 
be  reciLst  as  old  policies  prove  in.uUHiiiate  t  ) 
the  challenges  and  [xitentlahtics  of  the 
timet  In  the  hnal  .malysis,  democracy  and 
freedom  can  be  encouraged  by  our  ex.unple. 
not  imposed  by  u-uns  Denvcrarv  and  free- 
dom cannot  suitably  be  proffered  on  the 
point  of  a  bayonet  Th?  old  refl"x  commit- 
ment of  U  s  troops  .ind  massive  economic 
aid  to  any  peoples  threatened  by  a  nation 
or  group  linked  to  the  comnunust  world  is 
antiquated,  ineffective  and  count^rprodur- 
tlve  to  the  larger  goal  of  a  stable  world  with 
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decent  living  standards  for  all  people  in  an 
environment  of  freedom. 

The  United  Nations  and  other  International 
u  Hiics  designed  to  protect  the  peace  and 
promote  progress  must  be  strengthened.  Re- 
;  .rms  in  the  UN  structure  and  method  of 
r  nresentatlon  and  expansion  of  Its  powers 
must  be  realized  If  It  Is  to  deal  effectively 
with  today's  confllcU  And  such  reforms  de- 
mand leadership.  In  word  and  deed,  on  the 
|.irt  of  the  United  States 

Foreign  aid  should  be  largely  multilateral 
and  should  be  designed  to  help  people,  not 
governments  The  United  States  should  avoid 
intervention  In  the  domestic  affairs  of  other 
nations.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  work  in 
concert  with  others  to  help  stimulate  domes- 
•,c  reforms  among  the  developing  nations 
.so  that  their  people  may  have  dignity  and 
ireedom. 

MlUtary  actions  should  be  avoided  without 
•he  sponsorship  of  multi-national  bodies 
-uch  as  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organl- 
.atlon  of  American  States  We  must  make  it 
Lfvstal  clear  that  dictatorships  cannot  op- 
press their  own  peoples  and  Ignore  popular 
V.111  In  the  expectation  that  the  U.S.  will  help 
M  perpetuate  them  In  power.  At  the  ,  ame 
t  me,  we  must  honor  prudent  commitments 
made  in  good  faith,  to  protect  the  weak 
:igalnst  predatory  neighbors.  Israel  must  be 
t^-iven  what  is  needed  to  prevent  a  Soviet- 
.,imed  Arab  world  from  driving  that  de- 
mocracy into  the  sea  India  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  Red  China's  incursions. 
Tile  Integrity  of  West  Berlin  Is.  in  large  part, 
,1  US  respon.>;lblllty.  As  we  honor  commit- 
ments we  should  strive,  nonetheless,  to  sub- 
iitute  multilateral  for  bilateral  re.sponsi- 
i,ilitles  where  possible 

Recent  trends  and  uclilevements  in  the 
r.'duction  of  international  tensions  should 
he  carried  lorward  The  goal  of  world  dls- 
.irmament  and  arms  control  must  have  the 
inchest  priority.  Iwth  for  nuclear  and  con- 
\onllonal  weapons.  Step>s  must  be  taken 
t  >  end  Mainland  China's  hostile  Isolation 
Irom  the  community  ol  nations.  Interchange 
...i  goods,  ideas  and  the  arts  l)etwe€n  nations 
must  be  increased 

DOMESTIC    POLICY 

ro  Seek  a  Newer  World  for  American 
Citizens  means  mustering  the  will  and  the 
.«klU  to  commit  human  and  material  re- 
sources to  goals  which  we  all  share  It  means 
s  immonlng  up  the  courage  to  try  new, 
vmproven  programs  us  well  as  to  examine 
programs  which  have  worked  to  see  if  they 
cm  be  modified  to  work  better.  It  means 
expenmentation.  It  requires  the  faith  and 
daring  to  move  on  uncharted  seas.  It  means 
that  we  must  have  the  courage  to  change. 

Essential  to  progress  is  not  only  the  will- 
ingness to  try  new  Ideas  but  also  the 
involvement  ol  all  segments  of  our  society. 
Essential  to  progress  means  accepting  the 
premise  that  we  are  more  tlian  our  brother's 
keeper;  we  are  our  brother's  brother.  We 
need  the  cooperation  of  government — at  all 
levels — and  private  business,  organized 
l.ibor,  religious  bodies.  neight)orhood  groups, 
schools  and  private  organizations.  Our  goal 
must  l>e  a  mobilization  of  our  society  com- 
meiisurate  with  a  total  war — the  enemy 
being  the  traditional  coalition  of  poverty, 
I'tnorance  and  despair. 

Our   agenda   of   social   programs  includes: 

.An  end  to  hunger  and  malnutrition,  re- 
gardless of  the  failure  of  some  state  and 
I'jcil    governments   to   cooperate. 

Speedy  and  complete  Implementation  of 
the    Kerner    Commission    recommendations. 

Providing  for  every  American:  decent 
housing  in  a  decent  environment;  educa- 
tion limited  only  by  ability  and  desire;  full 
employment  in  meaningful  work  with  ade- 
quate wages;  adequate  income  for  those 
••'■ho  cannot  earn  It,  without  the  dehuman- 
Uing  stricture  of  existing  welfare  programs; 
:ind  respect  for  individual  human  asplra- 
t.ons 
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Redistribution  of  tax  burdens  by  closing 
tax  loopholes  as  part  of  a  major  program  of 
tax  reforms. 

An  agricultural  program  which  includes 
enhancement  of  rural  life  and  production  of 
food  and  fiber  without  exploitation  of  the 
poor  and  helpless — and  a  program  which 
looks  to  a  healthy  rate  of  production  without 
windfalls  for  the  over-privileged. 

Overhaul  of  our  Selective  Service  System 
to  eliminate  discrimination  without  need- 
lessly dislocating  our  academic  institutions. 

POLITICAL     REFORM 

It  Is  vital  to  democracy's  success  that  the 
men  and  women  engaged  in  politics  exhibit 
the  highest  personal  qualities.  They  must  be 
able  to  perfect  and  advance  the  nation's 
Ideals;  to  Inspire  the  nations  youth:  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  hope  and  dampen  the 
names  of  frustration.  They  must,  by  deed 
and  devotion,  ensure  that  the  practice  of 
politics  becomes  in  fact  what  it  should  be 
in  theory:  the  highest  of  all  c. tilings  in  a 
society  of  free  men. 

Critical  to  the  decade  ahead  is  perfection 
of  our  political  system  so  that  the  consent 
of  the  governed  •will  be  more  completely  as- 
certained and  controlling.  To  this  end.  we 
seek; 

Political  conventions  free  of  a'tlncial  re- 
strictions such  as  enforcement  of  party  de- 
cisions to  have  unit  rules. 

A  requirement  that  all  delefjates  be  select- 
ed by  the  voters  in  the  election  year  on  a 
one-man  one-vote  basis  and  that  there  be 
no  racial  or  religious  discrimination  m  tnis 
selection  procedure 

Measures  to  enable  candidates  to  seek 
political  office  regardless  of  their  own  llnanc- 
ial  ."^tatus  or  those  of  their  supporters.  The 
RO.-il  must  be  procedures  to  ensure  that  every 
candidate  may  have  meaningful  access  to  the 
voters  through  such  reforms  as  the  franking 
privilege  for  at  least  one  mailing,  free  public 
service  time  on  radio  and  television;  use  of 
public  halls;  reduced  rates  for  public  util- 
ities: enforceable  and  enforced  restrictions  on 
political  contributions  coupled  with  tax  in- 
centives designed  to  broaden  the  base  of 
contributors. 

Revision  of  the  Hatch  Act  to  permit  greater 
freedom  for  government  r;nployees  while 
protecting  them  against  poUtica;  pressures. 

Overhaul  of  the  structures  of  government 
so  that  units  of  government  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  problems  they  face  but 
small  enough  to  permit  maximum  impact  by 
the  individu-il  on  the  largest  possible  number 
of  decisions  which  affect  his  life. 

Reduce  the  overpowering  influence  of  power 
blocs  by  more  effective  enforcement  ol  our 
anti-trust  l.iws  and  more  thoughtful  formu- 
lation of  national  policies  to  prevent  the 
perpetuation  or  formation  ol  massive  power 
concentrations. 

Complete  Home  Rule  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Elimination  of  government  control,  manip- 
ulation and  suppression  ol  information  ex- 
cept for  true  naticn.il  security  iniormation. 
Special  restrictions  on  political  and  lobby- 
ing activities  of  the  milit.iry-indusiriiV.  com- 
plex. 

Congressional  reform. 

JUSTICE  AND  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  security  of  the  citizen  in  a  just  society 
is  a  never-ending  quest.  To  achieve  this,  we 
need: 

Complete  implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Pre.=ident's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice.  This  can,  and  must,  be  done  without 
diminution  of  the  rights  of  the  individual— 
the  recent  actions  of  the  Congress  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Enactment  and   enforcement   of   compre- 
hensive  firearms   regulations    including    na- 
tional registration  and  federal  or  state  licens- 
ing of  both  long  guns  and  hand  weaf>ons. 
"If  there  is  any  period  one   would  desire 
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tj  be  born  ln--ts  it  not  the  age  of  revolution 
when  the  old  and  the  new  stand  side  by  side 
and  admit  of  being  compared:  when  the 
energies  of  all  men  are  searched  by  fear  and 
hope:  when  the  historic  glories  of  the  old  can 
be  compensated  by  the  rich  possibilities  ol 
the  new  era'.'  This  time  like  all  times  is  a  very 
good  one  il  one  but  knows  what  to  do  with 
it.^'   -Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


HON  JAMES  A  FARLEY  ADDRESSES 
ELKS  CENTENNIAL  GRAND  LODGE 
SESSION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Benev- 
olent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  met 
last  week  in  New  York  marking  the 
100th  anniversary  of  that  fine  organiza- 
tion of  which  I  am  i^roud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber and  past  Exalted  Ruler  of  Brooklyn 
Lodge.  It  •was  fitting  that  New  Y'ork  City, 
the  site  of  New  York  Lodge  No.  1  of  the 
BPOE,  was  selected  as  the  convention  lo- 
cation and  it  was  even  more  fitting  that 
my  good  friena  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Farley  ■w.as  asked  to  address  the  open- 
ing .session.  As  Jim  pointed  out  in  his 
speech : 

I  have  been  an  elk  lor  more  than  half  of 
the  total  number  of  years  of  the  Orders 
existence. 

He  also  noted  that  when  he  joined  in 
1911  the  order  had  331.288  members  who 
were  responsible  for  charitable  expendi- 
tures of  $458,301.  Membership  today 
stands  at  a  little  over  1.450,000  and  the 
total  spent  last  year  on  charitable 
causes  was  S8.454.643.  As  Jim  Farley  so 
ably  put  it: 

The  cardinal  principles  of  Charity.  Justice 
and  Brotherly  Love,  which  bring  us  together, 
continue  to  attract  men  t.t  good  will  to  our 
ranks  and  their  generosity  has  never  waned 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission 
heretofore  unanimously  granted  to  me,  I 
place  the  following  remarks  of  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Farley  at  this  point  m 
the  Record: 
Address  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley.  Past  Pre.s- 

IDENT    OF    THE    NEW    YORK    Sl.^TE    ELKS    AS- 
SOCIATION, Opening  Ceremony   Benevolent 
.'.ND  Protective  Op^der  or  Elks  Centennial, 
Or.AND  Lodge   .-fESsioN.   New   'i'oKK   Hilton 
Hotel.  New  York  City.  July   14,   1968 
Past  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  George  I    Hall, 
CJrand   Ex.ilted  Ruler  Robert  E.  Boney,  Rev. 
Francis   P.   Fenton,    O.S.A,.    P..?t    Grand   E.^;- 
aitcd    Rulers.    Officers    and    Members    rf    the 
Grand  Lodce  and  my  Brother  Elks,  may  I  ot 
the   I'Utset   express  my   sincere   and   grateful 
tlianlts  to  George  I  Hall  for  his  altogether  too 
generous   introduction.   At   the  s.ime   time,   I 
want  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  to  the 
Committee    on    Arrangements    who    made    it 
poi^sible  for  me  to  p.irticipato  m  the  Opcniu-' 
Session    of    this    Centennial    celebration. 

I  know  th.it  the  sessions  will  all  be  inter- 
esting and  that  the  reports  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration  will  be  most 
pleasing,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  but  to  the  members  of  the 
Order  who  will  receive  and  read  in  due  curse 
the  printed  proceedings 

I  am  glad  this  Centenr.lal  Meeting  is  m 
New  York,  the  liome  city  of  New  York  Lodge 
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No  1  And  I  know  !t  Is  p-atlfy'ni?  not  ''"'7 
to  the  members  of  N*w  York  Lodge  No  1 
but  to  the  members  of  the  hxlgea  In  the 
neighboring  states  There  U  much  to  be  seen 
here  and  the  fAmllles  who  accompanied  you 
will  nnd  much  of  interest  In  the  few  days 
they  win  be  In  our  great  city  I  am  sure  many 
will  observe  the  great  changes  that  have 
Uken  place  in  New  Yorks  skyline  In  the  past 
ten  years  Those  ch.mges  will  continue  to  take 
place  In  the  yesirs  \o  follow 

I  became  a  member  'jf  Haverstraw.  New 
York  Lodge  No  877  In  1911  This  means  that 
I  have  been  nn  Elk  for  more  than  half  of 
the  total  number  f  years  /f  the  Order's  ex- 
istence John  P  SulUVcin  of  New  Orleans  wds 
the  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  at  the  time  My 
attention  focused  on  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
1914  when  my  good  friend  Edw.ird  Leach  of 
New  York  was  Grand  Exal'od  Ruler  Durlr.g 
those  years.  Past  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  Joseph 
Pinning  of  Indiana  was  a  revered  and  re- 
spected leader  in  Grand  Uxlge  itTalrs  I  xaa 
elected  Exalted  Ruler  t  Haverstraw  Lodge 
in  1915— the  same  year  that  James  Nicholson 
of  ri^ringfleld.  Massachusetts,  w  is  the  Grand 
Exa.ted  Ruler  I  recn;:  jther  gr-at  .eaders  at 
that  I'lme,  Edward  Hightor  of  New  Orleans, 
Pred  Harper  of  Lynchburg.  Virginia.  Bruce 
Campbell  of  East  3t  Loula,  Lllnois.  Frank 
Rain  of  Falrbury  Nebraska.  William  .Ibbott 
of  San  Francisco  Edgar  Masters  ^nd  John 
K  Tener  of  Charlerol  Penn.svlvanla  and 
Rush  Holland  of  Washington.  DC.  my  very 
old  .»nd  very  dear  rnend  -Sam  Stern  if  Fargo. 
North  Dakota,  who  w.is  a  Paat  Grand  Exalted 
Ruler  — the  names  of  a  few  of  the  leaders 
whom  I  knew  inumately  during  my  early 
yeiiTs  as  a  member  of   the  Grand  Lodge 

Ar'-iur  Moreland  w.is  Uie  publisher  of  the 
Elks  Antlers,  before  the  institution  of  our 
Elka  Magazine  I  me*  him  must  frequently  at 
New  York  Lod^e  meetings,  which  I  attended 
on  Sunday  evenings 

When  I  became  an  Elk  in  1911  the  Order 
had  331  288  members  Today  we  enjoy  a 
membership  of  over  1  450  000 

In  191.  the  total  -haritable  expenditures 
were  »45d.301.  The  tot,U  laat  year  waa  re- 
corded sui  sa,464  t>4,}  Thus,  the  curUin.U  prin- 
ciples of  Charity,  Jusuce  and  Brotherly  Love, 
which  bring  us  together,  continues  to  attract 
men  of  got'd  will  Uj  our  ranis  and  their  gen- 
en»lty  haa  never  waned 

When  we  recall  the  memorv  of  those  I 
mentioned,  let  as  not  overlook  -Jie  leadership 
now  being  given  in  its  full  meusure  by  the 
Paot  Grand  Exacted  Rulers  on  this  plaU-rm 
and  the  dedicated  labors  of  other  Past  flrand 
Exalted  Rulers  who  have  passed  >n  to  hold 
their  session  with  the  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  of 
the  Universe 

I  .am  very  sorrv  of  course,  to  note  the 
absence  of  my  very  good  friend.  Janies  T 
Haiiinan.  Past  Grand  Exa.ted  Kuler.  yueens 
Borough  Lo<ige  :;H1S.  and  my  g'.xxl  fnend 
Edward  J  McCornuck.  Hai.t  Grand  Exaited 
Ruler,  Toledo.  Ohio  Lodge  55J  who  are  ab- 
sent because  of  illness  I  hope  nothing  wUl 
prevent  their  attending  Uie  Convention  next 
year. 

Our  Order  h.is  made  many  slgnlOcant  con- 
tribution:* to  the  benefit  and  support  of  our 
National  GovertuneiU. 

Few  of  us  remember  that  when  the  Order 
was  msUtuted  In  1868  the  nation  was  sUU 
bleeding  Ironi  the  wounds  of  the  Civil  War 
The  guns  were  sUUed  but  the  North  and 
South  were  sull  divided  Extreme  bitterness 
rankled  m  the  hearts  uf  both  sides  of  the 
conflict.  An  infant  fraternity  called  the  Be- 
nevolent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
emerged  on  this  troubled  scene  It  spread 
the  gospel  of  Charity.  JusUce.  Brotherly  Love 
and  Fidelity  .\d  :odges  were  instituted 
throughout  the  United  States  men  Joined 
runks  in  brotherhood  that  overcame  regional 
animosltv  This  w<is  evidenced  by  lixlge  num- 
bers as  the  charters  were  dispensed  No  1  In 
New  York,  No  2  in  Philadelphia.  No  3  in 
San   Francisco.    No,    4   In   Chicago,    No    6   in 
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Sarramento  Mo  8  In  I.«Mil!!%-111e  No  9  In  St 
Louis  No  17  in  Denver  No  29  In  Little  Hook, 
No  30  in  New  Orlearui  and  so  nn  Thus  the 
Order  of  Elks  played  a  majiir  role  in  uniting 
the  antagonists  and  soothing  the  hurU  of  a 
bitter  family  stniggle.  Just  <ia  it  is  prtivlded 
in  C)ur  ritual 

We  also  formulated  a  few  things  for  the 
first  time  in  the  United  .Stat«<  P-'r  example, 
the  nrst  two  fleld  hrwpltals  to  irrlve  on  the 
batllenelds  of  France  In  World  War  One  were 
provided  by  the  Griind  I..>dRe  of  the  Benev- 
olent .md  ProteoUve  Order  of  Elks 

nie  nrst  Veterans  Hospiuu  in  the  hlst<iry 
of  America  was  a  fully  equlpi>ed  700  bed  fa- 
cility m  Boston,  MassachusetU,  presented  W 
the  government  by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1U18 
It  cost  over  a  million  dollars 

A  first  for  ourselves  w;is  the  appearance 
of  a  latlv  to  a(Ulrt«s  ,i  closed  session  of  Grand 
L'ldge  U  w.ts  Evangeline  B.TOth.  the  leader 
of  the  Salvation  Army  She  appeared  to 
thank  the  Elks  for  their  llnancial  support 
during  World  Wir  One  She  ackm-wletlged 
that  the  famed  Salvation  Army  Huts  with 
the  HI.  Buddy'-  the  doughnuts  and  the 
Everybody  Welcome  -  Every  thing  Free' 
would  not  have  been  possible  If  the  members 
of  the  Elks  had  not  dug  down  deep  to  help 
finance  the  program 

The  OI  loan  progriun  which  Is  a  household 
word  with  banks  and  veterans  today  waa 
originated  by  the  Grand  Lodge  back  in  1918 
The  government  provided  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters to  train  handicapped  veterans  for  Jobs, 
Overk>oked,  however  was  any  provision  for 
travfl,  meals  .ind  K>i!g!ng  until  the  pension 
check  came  through  The  Grand  L.jdge  im- 
mediately set  up  a  million  dollar  revolving 
fund  It  was  supervi.setl  m  part  by  the  gov- 
erimient  and  later  adopted  by  Congress  In 
Its  entirety 

Your  Grand  Exalted  Ruler  and  Grand 
Lodge  Committees  will  bring  you  up  to  date 
on  the  progress  of  the  Order  during  the  past 
year,  under  the  able  leadership  of  Grand 
Exalted   Ruler   Boney 

Meanwhile.  It  has  been  rewarding  to  refer 
brielly  to  past  Elks  Achievemenu,  They  have 
enriched  AmerU  a  .\s  .m  Klk  of  57  years.  I  ain 
proud  and  happy  of  my  membership  In  the 
Nation's  leading  patriotic  and  fraternal  or- 
gtuuzailon  and  I  know  you  Join  me  in  that 
justlllable  pride 

I  know  your  sessions  will  be  Interesting 
and  most  fruitful  and  that  the  results  of  the 
deliberations  of  thU  Convention  will  con- 
tinue to  stress  the  work  of  the  past  and  the 
continuing  acUvlties  planned  by  your  next 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  in  the  year  ahead 

In  closing,  may  I  again  express  my  thanks 
for  the  opportunity  alforded  rne  to  partici- 
pate in  these  opening  ceremonies  and  to 
wish  lor  all  ■>!  voii  a  most  delightful  visit  to 
our  i;reat  city  .md  that  God  willing  you  will 
all  return  to  your  homes  in  good  health, 
bearing  with  yi>u  pleasant  recollections  of 
your  visit  to  New  York  and  this  great  Con- 
veullou.   Good   luck  and  God   bless   you  all. 


Jnly  Jt>,  liia^s 


Albany,  July  !5.  1968 
Prospects  for  Greece 

To  the  Editor: 

The  draft  Constitution  presented  on  July  !  l 
with  much  fanfare  by  the  Papadopoulos  rn- 
glme  should  flU  all  thoughtful  observers  ,  f 
the  Greek  scene  with  the  darkest  forebixllnt's 

This  unique  document  in  efTect  Introduces 
for  the  first  time  in  democratic  constltutlon;il 
hlstorv  provisions  amounting  to  the  Institu- 
tionalization of  military  interference  :n 
Greek  piiUtlcal  life 

The  recognition  as  normal  of  the  wor^' 
traditions  of  Greek  military  meddling  : ■ 
politics  and  in  the  law  of  the  land  can  (  i,  . 
usher  m  a  new  "time  of  troubles."  compariw  ,- 
to  the  1920s  and  '30's.  when  the  transfrr 
power  by  military  coup  and  counlcrcoup  ii.iii 
become  a  matter  of  course 

Papadopoulass  intention  to  restore  ■!•■ 
Metaxas  dictatorship  should  now  be  clcur 
to  all  It  should  also  be  clear  that  this  •:.■- 
velopmeni  approximates  the  mret  poicnai,' 
of  ancient  Greek  tragedies  Hie  Greeks  .,r. 
innocent  Thev  have  done  n  thing  to  deserv. 
this  praetorian  tyranny  whu  h  has  descondcl 
up<'n  them  like  Zeus's  vulture  on  Proii.p- 
theus  — unless  we  are  to  hold  against  then 
their  brief  effort  to  steal  the  divine  fire  ir 
Western  democratic  decency. 

John  NicoLOPOin.os 


TELLING     COMMENTS     ON     GREEK 
CONyriTUTION 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

o»-     MlNNf-'.oT* 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 


Jalij  26,  196S 


.3, 
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Thursday,  July 
Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing k'tttr  from  the  Sunday  New  York 
Tirne.s  of  July  21  has  particular  signifi- 
cance because  Uie  writer,  a  man  well 
informed  on  Greek  affairs,  was  cultural 
attache  of  the  Greek  Embassy  m  Wash- 
ington until  the  attempted  royal  counter- 
coup  last  December: 


MR  LEON  GOODMAN  ADDRESSI S 
FIRST  JOHN  E,  FOG  ARTY  MEMO- 
lilAL   LUNCHEON 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    N*W    YORK 
IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.-^ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr  CAREY.  Mr  Speaker,  la.st  April. 
Mr  Leo  Goodman,  then  .sccrctarj-  of  the 
Atomic  Enerpy  Technical  Committee  ot 
the  Industrial  Union  Depaitmrnt.  AFI.- 
CIO.  addressed  the  first  John  E  Foyaity 
memorial  luncheon  rpon^ored  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 

Hii  address,  entitled  Radiation  Haz- 
ard in  Modern  Industry."  contained 
numt-ious  references  to  ttio  many  con- 
tributions made  to  public  health  and 
medical  rare  by  our  late  c-olleapue.  Hon 
John  E,  Foaarty, 

So  that  the  other  Members  of  the 
Congress  may  have  tl.c  benefit  of  the 
information  contained  in  Mr,  Good- 
mans address.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Record: 

RADUrioN   Hazard  in   Modern   iNorsTRY 
(  By   Leo  Goodman) 

I  am  p'oud.  indeed,  to  have  been  .isked  'o 
speak  to  the  hrst  John  Fogarty  Memori;il 
Luncheon  Like  John  Fogarty.  I  came  to  iny 
interest  m  public  health  and  medical  care 
without  the  beneht  of  a  medical  decree  or. 
for  that  matter,  without  the  bcneir.  oi  ..r.v 
degree 

John  Fogarty  cnme  to  the  Congress  in  luM 
and  In  his  modesty  inserted  the  shortest 
biography  in  the  Congressional  Directory  of 
any  member  of  Congress,  John  Fogarty  said 
merely  that  he  waa  a  Democrat  of  H.ir- 
mony,  Rhode  Island,  elected  in  1940  and  to 
the  succeeding  Congresses"  But  what  a  great 
career  in  health  that  short  biography  encom- 
passes. 

We  in  organized  labor  like  to  think  thut 
John  Pogartv.  In  serving  as  a  member  of 
Congress  with  only  the  background  <f  v 
high  school  education.  t«n  y«urs  m  a  brick- 
layer and  union  official .  had  great  Impact  vix 
the  development  of  a  high  standard  of  heaith 


ixith  through  medical  research  and  through 
;he  establishment  of  facilities  to  apply  the 
Knowledge  gained  in  that  research  for  the 
t.cnefit  of  mankind, 

John   Fogarty    was   courageous.   He   began 
.13    impact   on    the    Federal    allocations   for 
i-.ilth  research  under  the  chairmanship  of 
(.'ongressman    Clarence    Cannon.    Congress- 
man Cannon  was  not  one  to  Uifle  with  the 
I'ederal  budget  merely  for  the  Improvement 
if  health.  I  can  remember  the  p)ersonal  ex- 
perience when  my  testimony  t>efore  the  House 
'.iterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
■.'u  behalf  of  the  HUl-Burton  bill  was  delayed 
,)  that  Congressman  Cannon.  ■»-lth  his  per- 
-mal   doctor   by   Ills  side,   could   advise   the 
r  .mmlttee  that  the  purposes  of  the  bill  ■were 
\,.rth while  but.  because  the  Federal  govern- 
Micnt  was  practically  bankrupt,  we  could  not 
ih.rd  to  provide  assistance  for  the  construc- 
■  :on  of  hospitals  in  virtually  every  county  In 
.\merlca. 

John  Fogarty  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
c.ngress  to  provide  the  fvmds  to  make  the 
NIH  the  great  institutions  that  they  are  to- 
il.ly  in  spite  of  Congressman  Cannon's  ob- 
'L-ctlon. 

In  a  lead  editorial  m  Science  shortly  after 
:.is  death,  Philip  Abelson.  AAAS  Editor,  said 
Fogarty  built  skillfully  and  well  He  under- 
,  tood  the  vlt,al  relatlon.ship  between  the  sup- 
jiort  of  fundament.il  science  and  practical  ob- 
'  -ctlves    He  built   for  permanence  .  .  .  " 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  knew  the  im- 
j  .ict  of  Ins  work.  In  recent  years,  rather  than 
I  h.asing  about  his  liistrict  In  Rhode  Island, 
,  .^mpaigning  for  reelection,  each  month  of 
October  taid  the  first  week  of  November  in 
•he  even  years.  John  Fogarty  assembled  the 
awards  and  plaques  and  certificates  wlilch 
l.c  received  from  virtually  every  segment  ot 
the  medical  and  public  health  community  in 
the  United  Stiites  ru:d  t.tstcfuUy  displayed 
tVicse  m  the  windows  of  a  shop  at  the  corner 
<  ;  Washington  ;uid  Eddy  Streets  in  Provl- 
i  cncp. 

Following  his  death,  lils  colleague  in  the 
House  of  ReprcsenU'.tives  from  the  State 
.  f  Rhode  I'land.  the  Honorable  Fernand  J. 
:  I  Germain.  Inserted  in  the  dally  Concres- 
MONAL  Record  a  tabulation  of  these  awards, 
and  they  appear  in  three  solid  pages  of  fine 
ivpe  beginning  on  page  A1359,  March  16, 
i:,'r,7. 

Yet,  of  all  of  the  impacts  wliich  John 
I'ogarty  had  on  public  health.  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  snd.  in  the  long  run.  the  most 
nnporuint.  will  be  the  reorganization  of  the 
US.  IMiblic  Health  .^;^rvlccs.  wliich  for  many 
decades  had  attempted  to  operate  basically 
through  a  structure  known  as  the  Bureau  of 
.state  Services.  Under  constant  prodding  by 
John  Fogarty  this  Bureau  has  now  reor- 
tranized  its  mam  function  into  the  field  of 
environmental  health.  John  Fogar.y  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  Inadequacies 
under  the  old  arrancement  and  sought  to 
bring  into  existence  an  effective  operating 
lUvislon  to  meet  the  problems  of  people  in  the 
nodern  age.  In  modern  industry  and  In  mod- 
irn  cmplovTnent,  because  he  recognized  the 
new  hazards  that  modern  industrial  ac- 
tivity brings  to  the  worker  on  the  Job  and 
the  community  where  the  industry  is  lo- 
cated, 

John  Fogarty  was  interested  in  the  struc- 
ture oi  the  Federal  health  procram.  He  was 
also  interested  m  what  happened  to  the 
individual  worker  on  the  job.  Long  after  It 
liccame  clear  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Radia- 
tion to  the  Surgeon  General,  issued  In  March 
of  1959,  were  not  going  to  be  Implemented 
under  the  Eisenhower  Administration.  Jolin 
Fogarty  assured  me  that  under  the  reorga- 
nization establishing  the  Environmental 
Heaith  Services  a  new  structure  would  re- 
place the  inadequate  Division  of  Radiological 
Health  in  the  Bureau  of  State  Services,  which 
I  riglnally  had  had  a  budget  of  $260,000  a 
year.  In  the  original  dralt  of  its  first  report. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NACOR  recommended  a  minimum  budtret 
to  meet  the  needs  for  radiological  health  pro- 
gram of  $60  million.  The  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration refused  to  endorse  the  proposed 
budget  BO  the  Committee  revised  Its  rec- 
ommendations to  recommend  that  the  fund- 
ing "will  reach  a  level  of  approximately  $50 
million  in  a  period  of  live  years"  and  that  this 
sum  "be  developed  gradually  perhaps  at  a 
level  of  approximately  $2'^  million  In  the 
fiscal  year  1959-1960  and  increasing  in  mag- 
nitude until  full  development  is  reached  m 
1965."  ■ 

We  all  know  what  happened.  The  AEC 
insisted  that  it  continue  us  the  major  lutency 
of  responsibility.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense propo'^ed  legislation  to  exempt  it  from 
the  standards  adopted  by  any  agency  of  f:ov- 
ernment.  The  Washington  pattern  was  fol- 
lowed, A  cabinet-level  committee  was  f..rmed 
lirst  by  executive  order  foUo'wed  by  U'glfalatlon 
sponsored  bv  the  AEC  to  revise  the  executive 
order.  The  Federal  Uadiallon  Council  was 
established,  not  to  look  into  the  radiation 
liazards  and  do  something  about  them,  not  to 
analyze  the  difficuUles  of  radiation  hazard 
In  modern  employment,  but  to  make  recom- 
mendations which  the  Pre.'^ident  would  tlicn 
pa-^s  on  lo  the  agencies  for  their  consider- 
ation. 

Tlie  Department  i^  f  Defense  look  its  mar- 
bles and  "went  home  It  refused  ^o  play  in 
that  yard.  The  Committee  capltulau^d  and 
in  order  to  attract  fae  Department  ■  l  De- 
fense back  to  the  game  v.rr,te  a  memor.mdum 
to  the  Prc-ident  which  Dwicht  Eisenhower 
signed  on  May  13.  1960.  to  vitiate  tmy  flfcct 
of  the  csubllshment  of  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council.  Tlie  mcmor.iiuium  did  this  in 
one  sentence.  The  sentence  in  paragraph  No. 
7  reads:  "The  truides  may  be  exceeded  on'.y 
after  the  Feder-l  .'.gc-ncy  iiaving  jurisdiction 
over  the  matter  has  carefully  considered  the 
reason  for  doing  so  in  light  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  paper"  What  Dofen.se 
could  not  get  from  the  Oviictrcss— ;i  total 
exemption  from  ar.y  stuidards — they  ;..id 
secured  from  the  Federal  Radiation  Cotincil 
by  their  mere  absence  from  the  meetings  of 
the  Committee.  What  an  incredible  perform- 
ance! 

Congressman  Fogarty  imew  the  effects  of 
that  memorandum  out  of  the  occurrences  in 
the  atomic  energy  industry  iu  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  After  consultation  v.lth  him, 
I  had  begun  a  study  of  case  histories  of  acci- 
dents in  the  i.tomic   industry.   In   the   early 
davs,   the   ler.ds  to   the  dates   and   locations 
and  the  types  of  accidents  h.id  been  made 
available  to  mo  from  :ome  of  the  reports  filed 
with    the    Congress    by    the    Atomic    Encrt^y 
Commission,  It  was  po.-.sible  also  to  l;nd  some 
leads  of  ntomic  accidents  In  the  public  litera- 
ture. Btit  to  my  r.m.Lzemcnt  most  cf  the  data 
was  conUincd  in  classified  reports  nnd  those 
interested  in  cccupr.tional  health  nnd  safety 
were   denied   access    to   the   f.icts.   The   mere 
possession   of    the    classified    reports— and    I 
show  vou  two  published  long   :,fter  the  war 
ns  restricted  data;  one,  CF-55-2   105.  "Radia- 
tion Incident  of  February  1.  1936."  published 
at    the    Oak    Ridge    National    Laboratorv    on 
February  15.   1956;   nnd  two.  ORNL-2359  en- 
titled  "Metal  Recovery  Plant  Radiation  Re- 
port. January-March  1957."  published  by  the 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  distnb- 
uted  October  9,  1957— would  liave  put  me  in 
jaU.  I  took,  a  sample  of  these  to  the  Congress 
and  asked  how  the  occupational  safety  pro- 
fession could  possibly  arrange  procedures  to 
avoid  the  repetition  of  those  types  of  acci- 
dents if  the  facts  regarding  them  were  beaig 
kept  in  the  nature  of  military  secrets. 

Great  changes  iiave  taken  place  since.  The 
AEC   has  dropped   the   exclusive   use   of   the 
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word  "incident."  and  they  now  admit  lo  the 
existence  of  the  word  "accldetit  "  They  even 
publish  reports  which  fit  their  dcfmltion  of 
the  word  'accident," - 

This  lias  been  a  continuing  p.roblem  and 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Journal  of 
the  .American  Public  Health  Association  re- 
cently published  a  discussion  of  this  jirob- 
lem  by  Robert  Lonuood  of  the  New  York 
Slate  Department  ol  Health  in  Albany.  New- 
York,  under  the  lieadmg  of  'Radiation  Acci- 
Uent.s—  The   Public's   Right   to   Know,"  - 

But  the  AEC  maintains  membership  in  the 
National  Safety  Council  and  at  hrst  there 
seemed  to  be  an  arrangement  to  give  t>,e 
AEC  an  anntial  plaque  as  the  safest  industry 
in  the  country,  only  once  a  year.  Later,  as 
I  sought  hcnrings  on  this  subject  !rom  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  the  rate 
of  the  awards  incrpa.^ed  For  a  while  it  was 
only  once  a  year  and  then  lust  prior  to  the 
occasion  of  the  hearings  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  of  the  Con- 
gress. Later,  the  rate  of  the  awards  in- 
creased further, 

I  refuse  to  take  credit  for  the  rate  of  t'.ie 
increase.  All  I  did  was  periodically  pubU.-,h 
revisions  of  the  tabulations  which  1  wa.s 
making  of  various  types  of  accidents  which 
occurred  in  atomic  industry.  These  l.-sUs  were 
made  available  to  the  Joint  Committee  in 
the  Congress,'  the  European  Nuclear  Energy 
Agency,'  Euratoin.-'  the  Study  Center  of  the 
Permanent  Commission  on  Atijmlc  Risks  if 
the  European  Committee  on  Insurance,  and 
the  entire  tabulation  was  reprinted  in  l.idi 
m  Gormahy  by  Erich  Schultz.'' 

Kequests  for  this  information  have  come 
from  all  ovv  the  world,  because  contrary  to 
the  conditioned  thinking  lunong  j)rofes- 
.Monals  iu  the  United  Slates,  there  i.^  concern 
tJiroughoul  the  industrial  world  uboui  tiie 
e;;ect.s   on   (  ir. Iroanienial   iiealtli   whuli  the 


'  Report  to  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  on  The  Control  of  Uadla- 
tion  Hazards  in  the  United  States."  prepared 
by  The  National  Advisory  Comnuitce  on 
Radiation,  March  1959,  page  19. 


-TID-5360.  ".A  Suntmarv  (f  Acclden's  nnd 
Incidents  Invr<lvlng  Radiation  m  Atomic 
Energv  Activities.  June  1945  Through  De- 
cember 1C555."  August  1950  Also  TID--360 
I  Supplement  1  published  August  1957;  TID- 
5::!G0  (.Supplement  2i  published  .'- ept»mbrr 
1959;  TID-53G0  (Supplement  3)  Revised) 
published  December  1061;  TID -.--SOO  (Sup- 
plement 4)  published  December  1963;  TID- 
5360  c-tipplement  .'.)  published  Decem'ocr 
1965,  See  a.lso  '  Operat.onal  Accident-  and 
Radiatuin  Ext:  ^urc  rxperience  Within  A  E,C. 
1943-1964,"  US,  Government  Printing  O.rice, 
April  19G5. 

.4mcrican  Journal  ot  Piib.'ic  Health.  Vol- 
ume 56.  No.  10  October  1966.  '  Radiation  Ac- 
cident,?—The  Public's  Rieht  to  Know."  by 
Robert  J,  l.ongood,   AB,   pases   :751-17.'i5. 

'  Hearings  l:.ofore  the  Subcomniltt^'e  on  Re- 
se.irch  and  Development  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy.  86th  Concrcrs, 
March  n.  1959  entitled:  Emtdoyce  Radia- 
tion Hazards  nnd  Workmen's  Compensation, 
pace  .':.89  If:  nnd  Hearincs  before  he  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  86'h  Con- 
[-ro=-.  Fc'orurrv  IG-in  23-25,  1960  entitled: 
Development,  Growth,  and  State  of  the 
Atorn-c  Fnrnjy  Industry,  imee  466. 

■  Prci  ress  i:i  Nuclear  Kner:'y.  Scries  X,  Law 
nnd  Administration,  Vrlutnc  3.  Nuclear  Lla- 
L.ililv,  editor  Jerrv  L,  Weinstein,  published  by 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  Y'crk,  19G'2, 
■Review  of  Nuclear  Incidents,"  by  Herri  B, 
Smels,  page  89,  n,b.  page  1G5, 

■  'Medical  Supervision  l>I  U'cr'.'cr.';  £j  noicd 
to  ioni.-.ing  Radiations.  EUR  421,  Proceedings 
rf  the  International  Symposium  hold  iu 
Stresa,  Italv.  Mav  2-5,  1961,  published  by 
Euratom  in  September  1963.  pages  86  and  359. 

"  "List  of  Reactor  fc  Radiation  Accidents." 
by  Studv  Center  of  the  Permanent  Commis- 
sion on  Atomic  Risks  of  the  European  Com- 
mittee on  Insurance,  July  1.  1962. 

■  .4ccidc7if.-i'  ar.d  Incidents  in  Atomic  In- 
d-ustrv.  bv  Erich  H.  Schuiz.  published  by 
Verlag  Karlthiemig  Kg  Munchen.  Germany, 
n.b.  page  412, 
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mLsiise    r>f    atomic    science    In    bringing    to 
mankind 

In  the  paat  few  weeks  we  have  finally  seen 
the  lnnpa<:t  of  ration  giw!  on  iinderstround 
uranium  miners  John  Pti^rty  knew  this 
»l*>ry  But  John  P'notrty  knew  that  the 
deaths  of  workers  in  aU'mic  industry  were 
not  confined  to  underi?roiind  uranium  miners 
In  the  Colorado  Plateau  When  we  met  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  AFLr 
CIO  in  November  of  1965  to  discuss  the 
e.  piit,s  which  had  followed  the  death  of  one 
Ri.hert  Peabody  m  Charlestown  Rhode  Is- 
land John  FoRarty  bemoaned  the  failure  of 
the  Joint  Committee  and  the  AEC  for  their 
fain  ire  t<>  take  any  steps  of  enforcement  or 
punishment  of  the  criminal  policy  which  led 
l.>  Pea  bod  ys  death  ' 

PeatKidy  worked  for  one  of  the  largest  nu- 
clear corptirHtlons  in  the  United  States-  the 
United  Nuclenr  CorporaUon  They  had  estab- 
lishe<t  a  plant  tfi  chemically  reprocess  en- 
riche<l  radlcwctive  materials  Peabody  had  no 
traininjt  m  this  field  whatsoever  Yet.  he  wa« 
given  a  plastic  container  five  inches  In 
diameter  and  60  inches  high,  to  rock  on  his 
shoulder  to  bring  about  the  chemical  mix- 
ture desired  This  Instruction  was  criminal 
But  even' more  so  was  the  decision  to  speed 
up  the  process  following  mixture  on  the 
human  shoulder  by  pouring  the  contents 
from  the  s.iie  .shape  of  that  plastic  container 
inw  a  mixing  jar  18  inches  in  diameter  and 
26  inches  high  a  shape  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  liquid  critical  ma&s  This  is  the  tech- 
nical term  for  a  m.iss  capable  of  a  runaway 
chain  re.u-tlon  which  gives  o(T  a  lethal  dose 
of  radiation  and  creates  sufficient  energy  to 
cause  an  explosion 

The  operation  of  this  plant  did  not.  in 
my  opiniun  tit  Into  any  of  the  descriptions 
of  modern  technology  and  certainly  not 
witbin  the  description  of  Admiral  Rlckovers 
prop<«ed  Humanistic  TechnoIog\'.'  "  be- 
cause Robert  Peabody  poure<l  the  liquid 
Into  the  sodium  carbonite  maketip  tank  t>e- 
tween  5  and  6  p  m  on  July  24  1964.  and  he 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  runaway  chain 
reaction  at  T  20  p  m  Sunday,  July  26  ly64 
His  death  was  an  unnecessary  tragedy  to  his 
family  a  crime  to  all  of  Industry  in  Rhode 
Lsland  and  a  shame  to  all  of  atunuc  industry 
in  the  Unltel  States  But  an  equally  great 
shame  must  be  expressed  about  the  sequence 
«.>f  events  between  5pm  July  24  and  T  20 
pm   July  26   For  these  events 

1  As  the  radioactive  liquid  had  splattered 
over  his  CKXly  he  rat;  out  of  the  plant  scream- 
ing but  had  enough  presence  of  mind  to  dis- 
robe as  he  approached  the  plant  gate  pranc- 
ing around  because  of  the  etTects  of  the 
radioactive  liquid  on  his  txxly  There  were 
no  facilities  to  meet  his  immediate  medical 
needs  until  a  volunteer  ambulance  from 
Westerly  RhL>de  Island,  could  be  called  and 
have  ume  t<.>  drive  to  the  plant  Sh^me  No 
1  therefore  is  the  absence  of  medical  faciU- 
tiee  near  the  plant  to  meet  the  needs  of  any 
possible  occurrence 

2  The  ambulance  driver  logically  drove  to 
the  nearest  hospital  On  arrival  he  advised 
the  admitting  officer  of  the  nature  of  the 
patient  »  illness  The  hospital  refused  to  ad- 
mit the  patient  Only  after  telephone  com- 
muuication  was  the  decision  made  as  to 
where  the  patient  should  be  taken  for  pos- 
sible treatment  This  occurrence  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  five  years  earlier  Congressman 
Fogarty  had  endor:.ed  the  proposal  of  the 
RluHle  Island  State  AFL-CIO  that  facilities 
m  Rhode  Island  and  New  England  be  estab- 
lished to  meet  emergencies  in  the  develop- 
ing atomic  industry  in  that  ^tate  and  region 


'Eiening  Bulletin  Providence  Rhode  Is- 
land series  entitled  Cham  Reaction -By 
Mistake      November  9-13    1964 

'  Vice  Adnnral  H  O  Rickover  US  Navy  to 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  London  England  October  27 
1965 
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Shame  No  2  Is  the  failure  to  plan  a  medi- 
cal program  to  handle  accidents  in  an  area 
where  atr.mic  industry  Is  r»pldly  developing 
3  After  an  extensive  automobile  ride  to 
Providence  Rhode  Island  the  patient.  Mr 
Peabodv  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Hiwplt-al  in  Providence  A  fellow  worker 
named  Spencer  rode  with  the  driver  and 
both  received  extensive  contamination  from 
radioactivity  on  the  patient's  body  No  facili- 
ties for  transporting  radioactive  patients 
were  available  The  medical  reports  regard- 
ing the  foll<iWlng  45  hours  signed  by  Dr 
Roy  E  Albert  ■  New  Y^Tk  University  Medical 
Centeri  states  that  Dr  Karaa  and  others  did 
the  decontamination  without  gloves  and  had 
consWerable  difficulty  cleaning  themselves 
later  Shame  No  3  is  that  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  Rhr>de  Island  had  had  no  train- 
ing and  made  no  preparation  lor  the  treat- 
ment of  radioactive  contiimlnatlon  on  pa- 
tients 

Extensive  Inquiries  were  held  subsequent  to 
the  accident  Nothing  new  or  surprising  oc- 
curred except  that  the  US  government  gave 
the  company  involved  an  extensive  contract 
to  help  pay  the  co*.ts  of  deccintamlnatlon 
of  the  plant  and  to  expand  Its  facilities  at 
Charlestown   Rhude  Island 

When  Congressman  Fogarty  asked  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Rhode  Island  State  AFL-CIO  to 
review  for  him  the  developments  following 
this  accident,  I  joined  at  a  review  luncheon 
and  heard  him  say  he  was  appalled  at  the 
pressures  which  resulted  in  rewarding 
United  Nuclear  for  having  had  the  accident 
He  was  also  appalled  at  the  failure  uj  a<'cept 
the  recommendations  which  had  been  sub- 
muted  by  organized  labor  in  1959  and  1964 
that  a  New  England  regional  program  be  es- 
tablished for  the  medical  treatment  of  vic- 
tims of  radiation  accidents 

Robert  Peabody  s  death  represents  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  technology  in  atomic  In- 
dustry in  the  East  but  what  about  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  nuclear  mining  industry 
throughout  the  industrial  world  Some  of  you 
have  seen  the  stories  in  the  WaWirngfon  Post 
last  month  regarding  this  problem  The  first 
article  on  March  9.  suited  the  problem  of 
John  Morrill  of  Nucla,  Colorado,  with  the 
subheading  on  that  story  of  'Uranium  Miners 
Are  the  Hidden  Casualties  of  the  Atomic  Age  ' 
Then  on  April  14,  the  revelation  that  the 
Colorado  Industrial  Mining  Commission  had 
hired  the  firm  of  Woodward  and  Pondlller 
Inc  of  New  York  to  make  a  study  of  the 
probability  of  the  total  cl.ums  by  cancer- 
stricken  miners  or  their  widows  which  would 
be  tiled  as  a  result  of  the  failure  to  provide 
protection  against  radon  gas  in  underground 
uranium  mining  The  report,  of  course,  was 
highly  restricted,  but  the  conclusion  that  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Colorado  could  ex- 
pect to  face  M. 500. 000  m  claims  for  compen- 
sation was  an  electric  shock  The  Commis- 
sion has  paid  a  number  of  claims  '■  It  paid: 

Mrs   Shlrden  C.    Bl.xxl,  Colo  ,  $22,858 

Mrs    Carey   Athey,   Natulta.   Colo..   •19,541 

Mrs  Robert  C  Williams.  Nucla.  Colo  $18 - 
367 

Mrs  Lloyd  Reed.  Redvale.  Colo  .  $16,700 

Mr«   Sheldon  HolUe  Sallda,  Colo  .  •16.664 

Mrs  Frederick  B  Uraham,  Gateway,  Colo  . 
»16.017 

Mrs  Kermit  Burbridge,  Nucla,  Colo  .  »H  - 
958 

Mrs   Charles  E  Trask.  Idaho  Springs.  Colo 
•  14.194 

Mrs  Virgil  S  Nidlffer  Grand  Junction. 
Colo    $15,010 

Mrs  Robert  D  Johnson,  Uravan.  Colo  .  »13.- 
520 

But  the  Slate  of  Utah,  to  date,  has  not 
paid  any  claim  and  today.  April  26.  1967, 
the  national  Interest  In  the  Ut.Ui  case  is 
being  expresced  by  the  filing  of  briefs  amicus 
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by  a  number  of  p«rttee  urging  the  Suprrnip 
Court  of  UtaJi  to  require  the  State  Iiulu'-- 
trlal  Commission  t<i  accept  the  pxpertl.se  n: 
Uie  US  Public  Health  Service  m  determin- 
ing which  miners  died  from  radon  gas  il- 
dlstlngulshed  from  those  wliose  lung  can- 
cers had  a  different  etiology 

While  the  Wa^hirigton  Posf  was  reportliic 
some  of  these  cases,  statT  members  of  th<> 
Working  ConinUtiee  of  the  Pedenil  Radl.i- 
tl<»n  Council  were  sitting  m  conflict  here  m 
W.ushmgton  .iiid  In  .m  uuiblllty  to  agree  mi 
a  proposed  standard  for  the  future  for  or 
contamination  with  radon  gas  111  undrr 
ground  mining  Tills  was  not  a  case  of  lock 
ing  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  was  stoki; 
but  rather  of  nailing  down  the  casket  lid  mi 
miner  after  miner  who  have  be<»n  ex|x>fteii 
and  who  are  continuing  t4)  be  exix>se<l  .;i 
the  present  procedures  of  the  uraniuiii 
nUiiliig  indusiry 

Meanwhile,  the  AEC  for  tlie  ExecutiV! 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  tor 
the  Legislative:  .ind  Judge  Robert  Taylor  o: 
the  U  S  District  Court  for  Uie  E.tsiern  Dis- 
trict of  rennessee,  for  the  Judicial  Depart- 
ments of  the  U  S  government  continue  to 
deny  to  the  widows  of  the  men  whom  we 
m  the  lUD  call  the  '  Au>m's  Peaceful  Sol- 
diers' the  men  who  die  working  In  this 
industry  but  whose  widows  can  not  i^e: 
even  ,i  measly  workmen's  compensation  be- 
cause the  AEC's  funds  are  lused  Inste-ad  to 
create  a  njitlomU  psycJiology  that  they  h;ive 
the  .safest  industry  in  the  cxjuntry  and  be- 
sides no  single  person  has  ever  been  liurt 
The    .^EC    lies,     the    others    accept    the    lies 

As  ,1  matter  of  fact,  when  I  lirst  began 
publishing  the  list  of  atomic  science  fatali- 
ties, the  s;ifely  section  of  the  Industrial 
Relations  Division  of  the  AEC  sought  to 
ndlcule  our  case  histories  by  publishing 
an  analysis  of  fatal  .iccldents  with  the  lead- 
off  case  of  the  man  who  died  because  he  lell 
into  the  soup  I  would  suggest  that  today 
the  .\EC  IS  in  the  soup  '  They  have  to  ,ic- 
count  to  the  .\merlcan  people  for  the  failure 
to  require  ventilation  in  the  underground 
mines  which  could  have  totally  eliminated 
the  problem  of  radon  deaths  .Mmost  ten 
years  ago.  I  personally  presented  to  the  AEC 
and  to  the  Congress  the  fact  stated  in  a 
report  written  for  the  French  government 
and  publicized  at  the  Second  Atoms  lor 
Peace  Conference  •  in  Geneva  that  ventila- 
tion costing  only  1  percent  of  the  operating 
cost  of  the  mine  could  totally  eliminate  the 
hazards  of  mdon  gas  in  underground 
uramum  mining 

HISTORY    OF  Till;    RA.NDO.N    GAS   PROBLE.M 

First  substantial  evidence  of  the  hazards 
of  radon  gas  in  the  underground  mining  of 
uninium  resulted  from  studies  regarding  the 
fate  of  workers  in  the  Erzgebirge  Mountains 
ideiitllied  m  Germany  as  Schneeberg  .iiul  in 
Czechoslovakia  as  Joachimstal  Mining  had 
been  earned  on  in  this  area  for  close  to  40O 
years  when  Laiige  reported  that  lung  cancer 
accounted  lor  6':i  pirrrnt  of  the  deaths  of 
the  miners  Between  1935  and  1939,  following 
turther  investigations  Brandt,  Hueck  and 
Peller  rtjported  that  approximately  one-half 
of  all  the  miners  ol  .Schneeberg  and  Jo:ich- 
imstal  dying  up  to  1935  died  of  lung  cancer 
.md  that  80  percent  of  the  non-cancer  deaths 
were  from  lung  diseases  including  tuber- 
culosis, silicosis,  emphysema  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  .\bout  90  percent  died  of  lung 
involvement! 

As  a  result  ol  these  studios,  the  Interna- 
tional Conuiussion  on  Radiation  Protection 
esuiblisiied  a  concentration  of  radon  In  air 
which  they  recommended  as  maximum  per- 


'  Digest  of  Lung  Cancer  Cases  filed  with 
the  Colorado  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund.  December  14   1966 


■■Proceedings  Second  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy. 
Geneva.  1958  Volume  21.  page  62 

Proceedings.  First  United  Nations  Con- 
f«'renc«  on  Peaceful  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy 
Geneva.  1955   Volume  13.  page  168 
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nlsslb  Jfor'occupatlonal  exposure  In  under-  State.  Department  ^r  -bo-       ^^     .       u  --^  --I^J-^red  ^n  ^rt"e"rn'^ 

.round  radon  mines.  This  value  measured  In  ^f^°^''y„  "°^"  ^^^^^  .7^'^]"  "^'!^,^^  ^^re^    to  then  on  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  kitchen 

;urle«   of    radioactivity    per    cubic    meter   of  P^°^f"^^,,^^,'jf/"^|c'f dUref  Bv    April    17.    the    grandmother,    Au^ustlna 

..ir  was  one  of  the  lowest  levels  of  e'cpc*ure  ^o^P^y  wUh^  %\,tTxn  regtd  to"  tandards  Ibarr:^  noticed  that  the  drlnkin,  pla..ses  in 

cstablUhed  by  any  standards  assocutlon^^^^^  fof  unCg^ound       rLium     miners     Many  the    kitchen    were    darkening.    ^yM'ri^^^. 

v.iis  the  equivalent  of  0  0000000000001  curie  '°[  J*"^"^  °      „j    government    have    falla-  Henry  was  dead  at  the  hospital.  The  mother 

or  radioactivity  ^L";^"^';  S-^^^^^J'.V^.^^^'^^  c lousiy  c^<^perated  w^^^^^^    AEC.  One  ofBclal  died  July   19:   the  cause  of   the  deaths  were 

H    L   throueh     948   o7  ti?e   Erzgebirge  In  ICC  told  me  that  though  apparently  ade-  recognized  tcK,  late  .md  the  c.psule  was  re 

imued    up   through    1948   of    the   fcrzgeDirge  standards    were    established    for    the  mo-.ed  from  the  hou.se   on   July  22.  ll.-nr>  .. 

Mountains    by    "^^">-„""^,»^°['  '^  '^'^f  "^  ?rTnsporta"  on  of  radioactive  m.^urials,  that  .sister  died  on  Augu.st  18  tuid  the  rrand.nof.K  r 

•he  British  National  Physica    Laboratory^  the   s^aff   of    the    ICC    had    been    advised    to  on    October    15.    Only    the    lather    .v.irvived. 

In  1948  on  April  9  the  United  States  AEC  ?.^f   ^^^^,;,°'^\j^*  ^EC  and  not  be  too  tough  presumably   out   of    the    practice   in   Mexico 

...sued  Its  first  price  schedule  for  uranlun.  as  J^  ^/ .'^^ ^^j^^^.i^n   of    the  standards   and  under    which    the    lather    lues    around    the 

part   of   an   effort   to   induce   tiranlum   pros-  ^j^^'^^JJfj^^Pf^^^^H^^.  ^,„,  shipments  of  v:.-  corner  :n  another  house. 

ppcting  and  mining.  ,     ^       .  „,  dioactlve  malerl.als  have  been  loit  or  broken  How  many  cap.'ule.":  I.ave  been  '.(..st  In  the 

■The   U.S.   Public   Health   Service,   .iware  of  f '°^'"lf,f  ""'*^''  United  States-  Our  tabulations  rhow  88  Ust 

•he    European    studies,    immediately    began  '""^^^^^  j^    jggg     ,^^^   p^.bllc   Health  or  stolen    How  many  more  have  been  picked 

checking  the  atmospheric  concentrations  of  J^^^^^^l^''^,^^''^^^,^^^,^  ,„orts  which  up    bv    Utile    Henrys    or   Toms    or    Dicks    or 

radon  and  its  disintegration  prodticts    n    he  f^'''^^^^''^^^'^  1^^^"^,,    ,,,,   shipments  HarrvV'.'  We  don't  know  how  many  Lave  been 

.iranlum  mines  and  mills  established  in  the  ^^^^    "^^^  b^en   lost    The   lir.st   of   the  last  Kaind  but  it  is  intere.tlnft  that  there  ir,  no 

C.lorado  Plateau    Of  400  samples   taken   In  "^^^^^^^^J^^'^fJ^,,^  ^le  right-of-wav  .single    reference    in    the    medical    literature 

75  mines,  it  was  fom.d  ''^^\}^''^^'/^°^  '^^l  l^we^n  ^VvTth    T«as^lnd  Newark,  New  in   tl'ie   United    States   to    the    consequences 

,.entnvtlons  ranged  between  20  and  230  times  between  rt.  ^^°  ^    ^  „ndehned    truck  such  :^  those  which  the  Mexican  technicians 

''^%.nTrbu    °^;    ^he'Xst  Unlted-N^^^^  rouTe'^between  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  I.ng  have    .^o    ca.^cfully    documented    m    Rn^.ta 
porting  this  fact  to  the  First  United  Nations                                    Queens,  New  York    Tlie  pack-      Mcdra 

Conference     on     Peaceful     Uses    of     Atomic  '■^^'^^^'tl^'^.^j^,^..  26   1966  from  the  Gear-  Not  all  of  these  losses  were  due  to  indus- 

Energy  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland    August  ^f^Y^^^.^'Pf^^^^^",  ^  of  ^    wirth.  Texas,  to     trial   use  of   nuclear   science   and   radiation. 

'''  '^"  h'V^  'rnT.  T  h^^llowfn^^rm  the    S^lurn    cLmical    Company.    Inc.    of      The  Public  Health  .Service  in  its  Envlronmerj- 

acterlzed  Uie  findings  In  the  fallowing  term^  woodslde    Queens    The  crate  api.arentlv  was     lal  Health  Series  No,  <.99-RH-16  has  recently 

■and     thus     give     cause     for     considerable  ^^^^^■^^^^'"^^.^i.^g    .^ansit    which    took      documented  a  lew  ca.ses  of  the  etTect  of  the 

disquiet.     '  ,,-.TT<3    p„>,hp  Henlth  three    weeks.    The    shipment    by    rail    went      loss    r>f    radioactive    materials    from    medical 

The  fo"o'2"V   ";,   ^^„^^-„^"^"*=entlt^  via  Dallas.  St,  Louis.  Pittsbv.rch  and  Newark,      use    I  have  avoided  as  much  :i.s  possible  m 

Service   issu^  T  h  n.,,.h tJt!  in  llr-^f  Prom  Newark  it  was  shipped  bv  truck  acro.^s      mv  tabulations  case  histories  involving  loss 

■control  of  Radon  and  Daughters  in  Uran-  ^l°J^^l      Washington  Bridec  to  l.onc  Island      of"  radioactive  materials  from   ho..pltals   and 

nun  Mines  and  Calculations  on  Biologic  Ef-  the  George  wa.ni   g  ,  ^^  ^^^^^  ^__  ^.^^.^^^^  ^^  .^^.^^^^  ^,,^p^  ^^^^^, 

'-™'?h1.r"*'su"e^^^^  The    second    let    .shipment    repined    :a.st  port,.tionis  :.lso  involved,  but  I  lefer  you  to 

elusion    that      Surveys   01    coioraao   r-ia.ea  ^j  shlDoed  from  a  drK-tor'.";  office  in  the   Public    Health    Service   document   li.=  ted 

r^^Tmln^'r^  were^xpt^erto'coL^nt'rat  on  ^"ue     W^.h^'g^^n,    to    the    san.e    Radium  above  and  entitled  "Medical  U..es  ,.f  R..dium 

:;   rad"na.?d   us   drghter^  comparable   to  Chemical    Company    in    Woodslde.    Queens,  and  Raditim  Substitutes.  '  particularly  r^^gcs 

tho-e   reported  to  exist  earlier   in  European  This  one  was  shipped  on  August  15.  also  in  15  through  10                                     ,    .        ,     ^. 

',ne<-      samnles  were  taken  from  mines  lo-  a  container  called  a  lead  pig  but  aaam  when  We  have  reviewed  iir.nnium  mining,  tum.- 

^   ted  in  ■"  Tumb^r  of  smes    in^ludln^^^  the  crate  arrived  at  the  Woodslde  plant,  the  portation  and   loss  of  radioactive   m.at^nal.s. 

st'lt^  f  uta   Ttumefshowed  maxto^^^^  radioactive   capsule   wa^   missing,   1   am   told  ,he  deaths  which  occur  from  critically,  and 

eTtr■tio^l^^  radon  in  mme  ^tmSTres  in  that  several  hundred  thous.md  dollars  were  now  we  must  move  on  to  the  hazards  in  the 

'052     anged   rroTsg  tim^^^^^  spent  trying  to  find  these  two  c.'.p.ul^. -n^ese  air  as  well  as  m   the  water  :-y.tems  of  this 

v\pi  to  twice 'he  nermisslble  level  as  follows:      two   reported    losses    out    of    over   a    million      country. 

. c\ el  to  twice  .he  permissible  level  as  loHows       ^^jp^^^     ^^     ^^^     industrialized     western  Tae   relea.-e   of   uranium   liexafluorlde    oc- 

Times  per-  world.  Two  reported  widely   following   brief  curred   too  many  times  in  the  gaseous  dif- 

Arca  and  number  of  mines:           nissible  level  discussions  which   I   had   with   the   Surgeon  fusion    operations    of    the    uranium    cnrlch- 

BuU  Canyon.   11 59.0  General  regarding  the  failure  to  report  any  ment    plants    at    Oak    Ricee.    Paducah    and 

Long  Park.  17 48.7  josseB  In  the  United  States  even  thouah  the  Port-mouth.    I    was   .able    to   find    139   docu- 

Marysvale.    2 25.9  Mexican   government   had   made  available   a  mented  cases.  In  addition,  we  were  able  to 

Gvpsum  Valley,  3 18.0  report    early    In    1963    regarding    the    con5e-  locate  80  releases  of  other  isotopes. 

Calamity  Mesa.  6 23.0  quences  of  "such  a  loss  of  a  simiL.r  capsule  Dr.  Malcolm  Peterson  of  Washington  Unl- 

SUck   Rock.    11 22.0  ^jjjj    ^jjg   subsequent    death    of    virtually    :ai  versity  has  done  a  thoughtful  piece  entitled 

Cottonwood  W.u.h,  4 9-9  entire  family,  -Environmental    Contamination    from    Nu- 

Polar  Mesa.  3 7.3  ^    translated    and    made    available    to    the  c:e:.r  Reactors."      and  recently   he   has   pre- 

Uravan,  4 7,1  technical   community    in   this   cotintry,    and  dieted  that  one  byproduct  of  luiclear  power, 

Monument  Valley,  3 61  g^y  ^j^q  requested   it,   a  translation   of   the  krypton  85,  alone  may  exhaust  our  present 

Paradox  Valley,  2 3.8  ..pj^gj  Report  About  a  Rri.dlatlon   Accident"  margin  of   permissible   exposure   to  radloac- 

Gateway.  4 3.2  jg^y^jj    j^y    the    Mexican    National    Nuclear  tivity  in  the  air  within  the  next  100  years. 

East  Reservation,  6 2.2  g^grgy    commission    and    dated    November  There  i^re  some  who  would  deny  that  such 

Grants,   3 2.0  ^^^^    subsequentlv,   I   talked   with   Surgeon  rele.ases  have  or  can  occur  but  the  fact  is  that 

As  of   1960    there  were  nearly   1000  active  General   William   Stewart    and    through    his  both    the    NRX    reactor    accident    at    Chalk 
ur^ereromd\iranium  mines  in  the  western  cooperation    secured    the    translation    from  River,  C.xn:.da,  on  December  12,  1962,  and  the 
U  S  SUles      T'e^  were  over   10  00^  un-  Rcvista  Medica.  Supplement  No.  1,  Volume  3.  Winclscale   accident   on  October   10    1957.  in 
dere^oun^  mr-.ers   expc^ed   to   one   or   more  1964,  of  the  most  comprehensive  ;atlcle  pub-  Cumberland  released  large  quant.t  es  of  ra- 
n?tl  of  whTt  i    hall  c-^1  a    "hoUfield"  Tde-  llshed  anywhere  regarding    "observations  on  dioactivity  to  the  atmosphere  and  I  am  .^ure 
fme  one  "hotifield-s  that  amot^nto^  the    accidental    expoc-ure    of    a    family    to    a  that  it  would  be  news  to  most  of  the  men 
Ground   exposure  wh!ch   is  ^fflc?en^^^  source  of  cobalt  60,""  by  a  group  of  doctors  making    decisions    req..rding    nuclear    power 
thrrtli^tncL^icnf  60  percent  of  lung  associated  with  the  Mexican  Institute  of  So-  m   this  country  that  the  Windscale  reactor 
l^'LTa.l-to/^^^^^^^  clal   security.  This  comprehensive  study   of  ^^^^-^^^"^^^^^^  '^^°'^',^^^^^^^^ 
-K>ri  of  7  27  vears  Thus  the  recently  revealed  the   effect  of   callousness   on   the    part   of   a  Guardmn  of  March   19.   1958.     "The  quantity 
ne^res  of  the  W^d ward  .and  FoSd  Her  study  nuclear  engineer  trained  as  a  six-week  wonder  of  the  radioactivity  released  in  the  Windscaie 
^Tamimmtz^t^rof  thresumate  of  those  In  the  United  States  where  he  learned  about  No.  1  reactor  during  the  accident  ^  October 
under^ourd  rimers  ^ho  are  potentially  sub-  Industrial  radiography.  The  cobalt  which  he  was   prob.ably   considerably  more   than   that 
ect     o   the  dTvelopment  of   lung  cancer  or  purchased   from   Atomic    Energy   of    Canada  released  during  the  explosion  of  an  i,t<.mic 
o'her  lune  conditions    What  a  deep  tragedy  Limited  was  sold  to  him  on  August  3.  1961  in  bomb  of  the  Hiroshima  tvpe. 
;;^'uUing 'from  bu^Tuc^aUc  avoidance.  Th'e  the    form   of    seven    pellets    one    millimeter  ^^^^^-'^I'^^X'^^^^^^^^^^ 
^EC  used  a  technicality  in  the  law  to  evade  cubes.  They  were  enclosed  in  a  container  and  son  RockefeJer  m  regard  to  a  proposed     s 
t'ferelponsibmty   lor   health   and  safety   of  shipped    to    Baja    California.    The    container  billion    power    program    which    he    recom- 
i  e  1  iXrg^und  u  anlum  miners.  The  Joint  wai^  apparently  disposed  of  or  thrown  away  mended    to   the  ^egis^ature   should   be  sub- 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  accepted  this  la  Mexico  City  where  it  landed  on  top  of  the  sidized    into  ^^/l^    "^^^^^  °^  of  the  pro! 
ralhacious  reasoiUng  and  evaded  even  when  town  dump  near  where  the  Espmdola  family  came  to  Uie  q^-"-^°^^J,°^J^«^,  the  G^o^er- 
I  personally  called  the  problem  to  their  at-  lived.  UrV^,i,Tn  tu.,,  i.u  nersonai  atomic  advisor 
:ention  almost  ten  years  ago.  Henry    Esplndola,    playing    In    the    town  nor  stated  that  his  personal  atomic  aovisor. 

When  proposals  were  made  that  the  United  dtimp,  found  the  container  and  brought  it  

home  in  his  pants  pocket.  Somehow  between  ••  Scienfi.st    and    Citv.cn.    November    1965, 

-PubUc  Health  service  PubUcation  NO.  843.  March   21    and   April    1.    1962.    the   ca^ules  Pf  ^^  ^, ^f^^^^^^^^i^^.f  !^^^^^^^ 

HEW  Qovemment  Printing  Office,  page  10.  "were    removed    from    the    container.    When  clear  Information.  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
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Mr  EMward  Teller  warnetl  him  that  someday 
one  of  these  plants  was  s^olng  to  explode  .uid 
cpriiy  a,  city  or  even  an  entire  watershed  with 
excessive  radioactivity  which  will  require  '.he 
evacuation  of  the  .irea 

BERYIXIVM 

Dr  Harriet  H.irdy  Director  of  the  Occupa- 
uonal  Medical  Service  of  the  Miussachiisetla 
Institute  of  Technology,  reported  at  length 
in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  i  De- 
rember  25.  1963  i  .  of  the  effects  of  the  rapid 
expan.«lon  of  the  beryllium  Industry  whose 
prodtict  Is  so  urgently  needed  m  nuclear 
-silence  Here  was  a  case  where  the  hazard  of 
berylliosis  not  only  threatened  the  worker 
in  the  plant  but  also  the  residents  in  the 
neii<hboring  community  Yet  the  space  in- 
dustry requirements  have  multiplied  tlie  use 
of  berylluim  :n  industry  by  twenty  limes. 

I  believe  the  Muskle  committee  has  shown 
the  impact  of  radioactive  pollution  of  our 
water  systepis.  The  hearings  of  May  6.  1966. 
*:iKh  were  held  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
Feiler.i;  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminlstra- 
•icn  irr  rhe  Colorado  Basin  Water  Quality 
Pmject  TTTealed  the  callous  accumulation  of 
tailing  piles  in  the  millions  of  tons  each  con- 
taining dlstlntegratlon  pro<Uicts  of  uranuim 
and  radium  families  which  polluted  the 
Colorado  River  with  Isotopes  whose  half- 
lives  ranged  up  to  1620  years  These  Isotopes 
leached  by  the  weather  from  the  piles  pol- 
luted the  river  as  well  as  the  atmosphere 

AIR    POtUUTION 

Just  last  week  the  Surgeon  General,  testify- 
ing before  the  US  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  said  .Air  pollution  is  a  problem 
of  many  dimensions  '  Each  of  four  types 

of  studies,  considered  alone,  present  impres- 
sive evidence  of  air  pollution  damage  to 
health  Taken  together  they  add  up  to  a  dis- 
turbing and  convincing  portrait  of  a  major 
health  menace  He  talked  of  Donora.  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York  and  London  I  could 
have  talked  o  you  today  ibout  Aberfan.  Tor- 
rey  Canyon.  Thresher  .ind  .Apollo  These  were 
similar  tragedies  and  much  needs  to  be  done 
to  avoid  the  r  occurrences  But  the  story  of 
over  1.000  case  hlsUiries  of  releases  of  radia- 
tion or  rtres  or  explosions  in  the  presence 
ot  radiation,  or  rires  or  explosions  of  :he  new 
exotic  mewls  developed  for  use  in  nuclear 
science  all  add  up  to  an  increase  in  the  back- 
ground radioactivity  with  w^hich  all  of  nriiul- 
kind  must  wrestle 

This  fact  Is  a  matter  of  major  health  im- 
portance No  longer  can  'we  leave  decisive 
control  to  those  .issigned  the  task  of  develop- 
ing a  nuclear  power  industry  No  longer  can 
we  rely  on  the  same  agencies  who  failed  to 
t.ike  timely  action  to  prevent  the  6.0OO  deaths 
which  .ire  coming  to  the  underground  ura- 
nuuii  miners  Nor  can  the  control  of  the 
health  problem  in  the  nuclear  plants  be  left 
to  physicists  even  if  they  camouflage  their 
f'.incilon  by  calling  themselves  health  physl- 
sists  •  Those  interested  in  medical  care  must 
rise  up  and  insist  on  the  priority  to  which 
their  role  in  society  entitles  them. 

The    hearings   called    .igain    by    ihe    Joint 


•In  a  revealing  statement  one  health 
phvslclst  wrote  (Volume  U.  June  1964, 
Health  Ptiysia  The  Professional  Respon- 
sibilities of  the  Health  Physicist  or  Virtue  In 
Compromise.  '  by  H  J  Dunster.  page  308 1  as 
follows 

■Just  as  In  Con". entional  safety  the  slogan 
of  the  1930's.  Safety  First.  '  has  since  been 
discarded  in  favovu-  of  a  balance  between 
accident  prevention  and  operational  con- 
venience or  economy,  so  m  the  radiological 
fteld  a  balance  has  always  been  necessary 
between  radiation  risks  and  operational  con- 
siderations It  18  the  ability  to  reach  ft  ra- 
tional and  satisfactory  balance  or  com- 
promise that  Is  the  fundamental  test  of  the 
health   physicist  5   professional   ability." 
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Committee  on  .Atcmlc  Energy  regarding 
health  haTaird.-*  were  prfv  tou.sly  held  In  .May 
and  AUkfust  of  1959  but  the  Committee  dldn  t 
art  >n  the  tesllmonv  before  It  .md  It  shares 
•re  h  line  on  our  government  for  falling  to 
•  in'  ..  Mon  In  lime  t.ti  protect  those  who 
c>!i;rii<.ited  if>  much  to  the  stockpile  of 
weapons  in  our  nuclear  .irsenal  They  have 
announced  the  witnesses  to  be  heard  "  who 
will  be  representatives  of  the  .Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Interior  I«ibor  and  HEW 
Departments  as  well  as  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  These  .>re  the  men  who  have  known 
the  problem  all  along,  who  have  been  in 
continuous  session  these  recent  months  and 
are  still  unable  to  agree  on  steps  to  ade- 
quately   protect   underground   miners. 

I  proposed  ln5ten<l  the  loliowlng  wlt- 
nes.ses:  Mrs  Carey  .Athev.  Mrs  Shirden  G 
BlcKXl  Mrs  Kermit  Burbrldge.  Mrs  Douglas 
Oamer.  Mrs  Frederick  R  Graham.  Mrs 
Sheldon  Houle  Mrs  Robert  D  Johnson  Mrs 
Virgil  S  Nldlffi-r  Mrs  Lloyd  Heed,  Mrs. 
Charles    E     Tr.xsk     Mr.-;     Robert    C     Williams 

Each  of  these  know  more  than  all  of  the 
bureaucrats  now  scheduled  to  testify  They 
know  what  their  husbands  lived  through 
before  they  died  They  know  what  their 
friends  and  neighbors  now  are  living  through 
m  lear  and  dread  of  the  similar  cousequenccs 
to  their  husbitiids  They  know  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  government.  PoUowinpf 
their  trsllmony  before  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  I  proposed  that  the  Public 
Health  Semce  introduce  a  bill  before  their 
standing  committees  m  the  Congress  ,ind 
give  these  wrtdows  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  effects  on  the  he«ill.h  fif  their  husbands 
Prior  to  any  final  .action  by  the  Congress,  I 
prop<.>sed  that  these  women  be  Invited  to 
visit  !Um  in  W.ishington  by  the  Secretary 
of  Liibor  and  that  he  discuss  wnth  them 
while  tUey  .irr  here  at  his  Department's  ex- 
pense .1  fair  ..lid  proper  compensa.tlon  system 
to  relieve  them  Irom  the  anxieties  of  the 
future  now  that  the  family  breadwinner  is 
no  longer  able  to  provide  for  them. 

I  propose  lh.it  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issue  .i  new  executive  order  to  sup- 
plement the  one  that  established  the  Fed- 
enil  Radluuon  Council  that  would  make  its 
recommendations  binding  on  all  deparl- 
menu  of  the  Federal  government  not  merely 
advisory,  to  be  ignored  at  will  I  propose 
tluit  the  truth  about  atomic  accidents  be 
told,  that  the  case  histories  1  have  tabulated 
be  analyzed,  that  the  public  be  told  the 
tnith.  and  that  from  that  knowledge  we 
adopt  m  our  society  a  prudent  program  for 
the    peaceful    uses   ol    the    nuclear   sciences. 


Julf/ 
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THE  POSTAL  CL'IUACK  AND  THOSE 
WHO    PLAV   DEVILS   ADVOCATE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

I  <t    I   SI  II  '    RN  lA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiu^day.  July  25.  1^68 

Ml  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mr 
Speaker,  the  proposed  cutback  m  postal 
services,  particularly  the  i-liinination  of 
Saturday  deliveries,  has  touched  off  a 
stoim  of  public  mdiKiialion  .'\nd  ii^ht- 
fuUy  so  Indeed,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment Is  our  mam  commu:iicatio:is  arteiy 
in  this  great  Nation  Television,  radio, 
newspapeis.  ail  of  thfse  .iie  iin[>f r.sonal, 
objective  media,  but  the  mail  is  deeply 
personal  and  therefore  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  of  us. 

Why    this    personnel    cutback?    Cer- 


tainly the  newly  enacted  .•surtax  do- 
manded  a  parallel  economy  move  in  Fed- 
eral Government  operations:  I  undps - 
stood  the  need  for  compromi.se  when  I  k  - 
luctantly  voted  m  favor  of  the  lO-ixr- 
cent  suichaige  However,  a  compromisf 
does  not  mean  a  .sellout,  and  I  under- 
stood ut  Ihe  time  that  Government  per- 
sonnel cutbacks  would  consider  what  \in' 
traffic  would  t)ear  and  would  not  jeopart!- 
ize  neces.saiy  Federal  services.  I  certain:- 
did  not  fore.see  that  anyone  could  fiiui 
the  Post  Office  Department  exi^endable 

Vtt  that  self-ap;K)inted  economy  bloc 
the    Hepublican    leadership    and    a    ma- 
jority of  their  party  members  as  well  a- 
thv.-     majoiity     of     Congressmen     from 
Southern   States,   has    not    hesitated   ;  ■ 
lake  the  sails  out  ot  tlie  Post  Office  D< - 
paninent  and  has.  consequeritly.  doub;i 
cros.scd  the  taxpaymc  American  publ  . 
For.  if  the  postal  "freeze"  is  allowed  ' 
take  effect,  it  is  becau.se  the.se  Memb<^ 
of  Con(?ress  have  mistaken  sound  eeor:- 
omy  for  indiscriminate  budpet  slashmt. 

But  while  the  question  of  the  post.T; 
personnel  ceiling  is  still  under  consid- 
eration the  House  Post  Office  and  C;vi: 
Service  Committee,  of  which  I  am  . 
member,  will  fxert  every  effort  to  .secun 
posithe  House  action  on  H  R  18663,  •  > 
exempt  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Servic 
Department  from  the  manijower  cii:- 
back  imposed  under  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditures  Control  Act  of  1968.  We 
on  this  committee,  all  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  problems  be.settins  our 
Nation's  postal  operations,  are  agreed 
that  ijosial  ser\ice — affecting  as  it  docs 
every  citizen  in  this  Nation — must  not 
be  iinpeded  By  all  rights,  this  should 
be  a  b:parti.san  consensus,  and  I  am 
frankly  siiockcd  that  these  Hou.se  Mem- 
bers whom  I  ha\  c  cued  should  seek  t  :i 
make  the  Post  Office  Department  .■. 
scapegoat  for  this  country's  economic 
Ills. 

Also.  I  should  not  fail  to  mention  the 
disastrous  effect  Federal  personnel  ceil- 
ings are  having  on  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  The  shortat;e  of  aviation 
personnel,  especially  in  the  critical  area 
of  air  traffic  control,  is  already  slowms 
down  our  commercial  airline  service. 
And.  with  the  number  of  airplanes  in 
operation  increasing  daily.  ti;c  .situation 
'iireatcns  to  become  catastrophic. 

Both  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration — 
vital  communications  arteries — are  .n 
grave  peril  the.se  days.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  our  Congress  can  sit  idly  '^y 
and  let  this  ureat  Nation  grind  .slo'.viy 
to  a  near  iialt.  It  is  clear,  in  this  im- 
portant matter,  that  we  cannot  let  ilie 
end  justify   the  means. 


.July  J6,  1968 


HOUSING     AND     URBAN     DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 


'•  Washxngton  Post,  .Monday,  April  24    1967 
page  A 19. 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1949  the 
Congress  announced  our  national  hous- 
ing policy  of    a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 


able living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family." 

In  1968.  and  the  years  in  between,  that 
policy  has  been  renewed. 

We  now  have  before  us  a  conference 
I  eport  that  will  set  in  motion  the  massive 
levitalization  and  regeneration  of  the 
.\merclan  city. 

That  report  encompasses  the  Housing 
.<nd  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

In  his  message  to  this  Congress  on  the 
crisis  of  the  cities.  President  John.son 
said: 

.As  we  respond  to  the  cities  problems — to 
•he  problems  caused  by  the  accumulated 
li'bn.s  of  economic  stagnation,  physical  decay 
.iiul  discrimination—  let  us  recall  and  reafHrm 
he  reasons  for  our  nnllonal  strength:  unity, 
■lowth  and  Individual  opportunity. 

.And  recalling  these  truths,  let  us  go  for- 
ward, ivs  one  nation  in  common  purposes 
)ined.  to  change  the  face  of  our  cities  and 
I  end  the  fear  of  those — rich  and  poor 
•  like — who  call  them  home 

Tlie  conference  report  furthers  this 
-oal. 

We  dare  not  fail  ho  answer,  loud  and 
clear,  the  challenge  set  before  us  of 
changing  the  face  of  the  city. 

The  crisis  of  the  cities  is  not  going  to 
vanish  if  we  close  our  eyes  and  ears. 
Caused  by  generations  of  deprivation, 
uenerated  by  years  of  apathy  and  fanned 
by  frustration,  the  crisis  has  caused  tur- 
nioil  and  strife  in  the  streets  of  our  cities. 

Part  of  the  solution  to  this  crisis  lies 
with  us  here  today. 

We  can  enact  legislation  that  will  have  .^ 
far-reaching  effect,  that  contains  imag- 
inative   and    innovative    ideas    for    the 
present  and  the  future. 

In  1961,  President  Kennedy  said: 

A  nation  that  is  partly  ill  housed  is  not 
.^5  strong  as  a  nation  with  adequate  homes 
for  every  family.  A  nation  with  ugly  crlme- 
mfested  cities  and  haphazard  suburbs  does 
not  present  the  same  Image  to  the  world  as 
,t  nation  characterized  by  bright  and  orderly 
urban    development 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  provides  for  adequately  housed 
Americans.  It  deals  with  orderly,  planned 
development  of  our  cities  and  their  en- 
virons. 

But.  most  of  all.  it  deals  with  the  prob- 
l.ins  faced  by  the  people  living  in 
crowded  quarters,  in  blight  and  decay, 
und  in  Backstreet  USA. 

Our  answer  to  the  challenge  is  this  bill. 

.\merica's  cities  and  their  people  are 
looking  at  us  and  what  we  do  here. 

I  support  the  conference  report  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
that  support. 


GALLAGHER     CALLS     FOR     EXPAN- 
SION OF  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
I.V    i'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 

Mr  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  bill  offered 
by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Mi.ssouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan  1,  which  I  have 
cosponsored,  to  eliminate  the  present 
dollar  limitations  on  appropriationB  to 
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the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  1969 
and  to  provide  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  three  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

The  record  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram's success  over  the  pEtst  years  is 
clear.  The  very  growth  of  the  program 
offers  evidence  of  this  success.  At  the 
program's  birth  in  1964.  there  were  only 
43  areas  in  22  States  participating.  To- 
day there  are  838  areas  in  44  participat- 
in«,'  States.  The  program  has  heliied 
over  4  million  Americans  during  its 
years  of  operation;  2  million  of  those 
assisted  were  given  aid  in  1967  alone. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  program  has  been 
meeting  a  veiy  real  need  in  our  society. 
Unfortunately,  that  need  will  continue 
in  the  coming  years  at  a  higher  level 
than   exists  even   at   the   present   time. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  chal- 
lenge of  hunger  in  America,  the  food 
stamp  program  must  be  continued  and 
expanded.  Our  duty  to  ourselves  and 
our  fellow  citizens  is  clear,  for.  as  the 
late  President  Kennedy  said  in  his 
inaugural  address: 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  ti.e  m;iny 
who  are  poor,  it  cannot  save  the  lew  who  are 
rich. 

There  are  indeed  many  ix)or  Ameri- 
cans waiting  to  be  helped.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-five  areas  in  this  country  have 
been  designated  to  receive  food  stamp 
operations  but  have  had  to  be  deferred 
for  lack  of  funds.  In  addition,  125  areas 
in  25  States  have  requested  the  program 
but  have  not  been  able  to  receive  a  target 
date  for  lack  of  f imds.  I  would  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  areas  in  need  of 
food  stamps  are  not  only  urban  centers: 
many  rural  sections  in  this  country  are 
in  dire  need  of  assistance  as  well.  These 
facts  indicate  the  necessity  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  make  a  lasting  commitment 
to  the  proposition  that  no  man,  woman, 
or  child  will  go  hungry  in  this  Nation 
while  others  are  fed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  reported  that  in  New  Jersey 
there  are  over  100,000  households  with 
poor  diets  in  Hudson  and  Union  Coun- 
ties. To  date,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  helped  over  3,000  households  in 
Union  Coimty,  but  this  is  only  a  begin- 
ning; more  is  needed.  Hudson  County  has 
a  plan  ready  to  go  into  action,  and  9.000 
people  are  already  signed  up  to  partici- 
pate. These  9,000  people  are  waiting  on 
our  decision  today.  It  would  be  tragic  if 
the  people  in  desperate  need  of  food 
stamps  are  unable  to  buy  them  because 
this  Congress  refused  to  lift  the  ceiling 
on  appropriations  to  a  realistic  level. 
Union  and  Hudson  Coimties  are  only  two 
of  the  areas  throughout  the  entire  Na- 
tion that  would  be  gravely  affected  if  we 
fail  to  take  the  proper  action  on  this 
matter. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  calls  for  an  increase  in  ap- 
propriations from  $225  million  to  $245 
million.  This  is  hardly  adequate  consid- 
ering that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  reported  he  will  need  at  least  $300 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year  in 
order  to  provide  a  decent  food  stamp 
operation.  We  simply  cannot  impose  a 
ceiling  on  our  efforts  to  eradicate  hvmger 
from  this  cotmtry. 
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Let  me  emphasize  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  not  a  welfare  dole.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  families  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  this  program  who  are  not 
eligible  for  welfare  assistance  since  they 
do  not  fall  into  any  of  the  categories 
prescribed  by  law  for  those  who  need 
public  assistance.  Included  in  this  uroup 
are  the  elderly  living  on  limited  .social 
security  payments  or  other  fixed-income 
Ijensions.  Included  also  arc  youna  1  ami- 
lies  with  children  in  which  the  liu.sband 
is  working  for  low  wages.  The  food  stamp 
program  helps  these  categories  of  people 
who  would  otherwi.se  be  denied  aid:  it 
helps  those  who  need  it  most — the  elderly 
unemployed  and  ihe  youthful  underem- 
ployed. 

At  present,  participating  households 
are  purchasing  food  coupons  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $24  million  per  month  This 
figure  represents  the  amount  these 
households  could  normally  be  expected 
to  spend  for  food.  These  families  are  re- 
ceiving an  additional  food  supplement  of 
more  than  $16  million  per  month  in  the 
form  of  extra  face  value  coupons.  In 
other  words,  the  food  stamp  operation  is 
a  .self-help  program:  those  who  partici- 
pate in  It  do  .so  with  dignity.  Moreover, 
the  program  helps  not  only  the  low-in- 
come famUies  by  assuring  them  more  nu- 
tritional diets,  it  also  aids  the  farmers  by 
as.suring  them  a  broader,  expanding  mar- 
ket. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  effi- 
cient as  well  as  effective.  It  has  been  de- 
signed to  operate  with  a  minimum  of 
overhead  costs  and  redtape.  Participat- 
ing families  shop  where  they  choose,  for 
the  kind  of  food  they  need,  in  the  quan- 
tities they  desire.  Every  phase  of  the  op- 
eration is  geared  for  simplicity  and  ease 
for  the  families,  the  grocers,  and  the 
banks.  The  program  is  designed  to  give 
a  maximiun  amount  of  assistance  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  redtape. 

From  its  initial  inception  as  a  jiilot 
program  conducted  under  the  Kennedy 
administration  to  the  present  time,  the 
food  stamp  program  has  proved  its 
worth  in  the  most  dramatic  terms.  It 
continues  to  prove  its  worth  each  time 
it  fills  another  empty  mouth.  There  is 
simply  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  abil- 
ity to  feed  our  own  hungry.  It  is  now  up 
to  the  Congress  to  demonstrate  that  the 
American  people  have  the  desire  to  com- 
bat hunger  by  enacting  legislation  which 
would  commit  the  necessary  financial 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  affirmative  vote  on  the 
Sullivan  substitute,  removing  the  present 
dollar  limitations  on  appropriations  to 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  1969 
and  authorizing  appropriations  for  the 
three  subsequent  fiscal  years,  must  be 
considered  not  only  in  economic  terms, 
but  in  human  terms.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  leaders  of  the  poor 
people  labeled  "feeding  the  poor  '  as  the 
No.  1  item  on  their  agenda.  I  know  of  no 
item,  outside  national  defense,  wiiich 
should  be  ranked  higher  on  our  national 
agenda.  In  all  good  conscience,  can  we 
allow  both  Dives  and  Lazarus  to  exist 
within  our  one  Nation?  Can  we  coun- 
tenance a  growing  separation  between 
rich  and  poor,  fed  and  hungry  in  Amer- 
ica? Can  this,  the  most  abundant  Nation 
on  earth  refuse  to  share  its  abundance 
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with  our  deprived  citizens''  The  answer 
to  all  these  questions  is  obviously,  'No."' 
If  jast  one  less  persoi;  R(3es  hunKr>-  be- 
cause ihis  ConKress  pas-ses  an  adequate 
food  sUmp  program,  then  f/e  will  have 
produced  a  major  success 

Our  vital  efforts  to  feed  the  hungry 
must  not  be  allowed  u  falter  or  end  for 
lack  of  sufflc:.-nt  funds  Every  Member  of 
this  body  knows  that  we  have  the  money 
to  meet  a  n^al  need  The  food  stamp 
program  has  made  jreat  advances  over 
th«»  v&st  years,  these  advances  should 
Kive  us  the  necessar>-  confidence  to  con- 
tinue indeed  u->  expand  this  proKram  so 
that  our  Ooveriunent  can  mount  a  full- 
scale  attack  on  hunger  and  malnutrition 

Mr  Speaker  I  would  note  .it  this  time 
that  the  committee  bill  attaches  on  an 
amendment  tc  the  food  stamp  appropri- 
ation which,  would  forbid  the  sale  jf  food 
stamps  to  workers  out  on  strike  It  seems 
to  me  tiiat  tins  proposal  would  penalize 
an  American  citizen  for  excrcisinK  a  les- 
lslatt>d  n«ht  Tins  Congress  has  utven 
unions  leKal  status:  it  has  recoinuzed 
the  riKht  of  unions  to  strike,  it  has  sup- 
ported the  collective  barKamini:  system 
The  propcsi-d  amendment  has  the  flavor 
of  a  covert  assault  on  the  rights  of 
unions  to  organize  and  if  they  must,  to 
strike  This  Ckivemment  sunply  cannot 
sav  10  striking  union  members:  You 
workers  cannot  participate  in  a  Federal 
Goverrunent  prok'r;\m  once  you  exercise 
your  right  to  strike  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram should  not  be  qualified  by  this 
tvpe  of  consideration 

In  fact.  Mr  Speaker  the  food  stamp 
program  should  not  be  qualified  by  any 
consideration— be  it  political,  labor  un- 
ion, monetary  or  otherwise — other  than 
the  need  of  American  citizens  for  food. 
One  of  the  admirable  aspects  in  this  pro- 
gram s  past  operation  :s  tliat  it  has  con- 
centrated en  feedint,'  those  who  are  hun- 
gr>'  rather  than  on  to-mg  to  fill  stom- 
achs with  redtape  The  program  must 
continue  in  this  manner,  free  from  all 
extraneous  restrictions.  Therefore.  I 
ui-ge  this  body  to  reject  any  proposal 
wluch  would  deny  the  right  to  eat  to 
tho.se  who  exercise  their  risht  to  strike 

Moreover.  I  urge  this  body  to  accept 
the  Sullivan  substitute  bill  so  that  mon- 
etary considerations  do  not  pose  an  ob- 
stacle to  feeding  the  hungr>'  Whatever 
the  cost  may  Ix'  'o  provide  an  adequate 
food  stamp  program,  we  Amcncans  can- 
not afford  to  spend  less  If  we  fail  our 
impoverished  citizens,  we  court  di-saster 
for  ourselves. 


THE   1968  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT    ACT 
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cities  la  th«  boldest  and  most  decisive 
passed  in  the  last  two  decades 

Hie  ambitious  pro«rains  proposed  here 
will  double  housing  production  by  broad- 
ening familiar  programs,  such  as  urban 
renewal  public  housing,  model  cities  and 
rent  supplements,  and  embark  on  several 
major  innovations  to  bring  more  private 
money  into  the  battle  against  urban  de- 
cay and  human  despair 

Looking  for  a  moment  at  the  provisions 
for  expanding  the  housing  supply  we  see 
in  the  offlng  an  opportunity  to  transform 
what  is  now  an  urgent  hou.sing  need  Into 
an  attractive  hou.sing  market  At  the 
same  time  we  will  make  way  for  the  less 
affluent  of  this  Nation  to  sh.are  in  the 
Federal  riousing  subsidies  that  have  tra- 
ditionally gone  to  the  middle-income  via 
tax  deduction  on  mortgage  interest  pay- 
ments By  subsidizing  private  construc- 
tion of  lower  income  housin.'.  the  Ifuis- 
latlon  provides  an  incentive  lor  full 
private  participation  and  the  prospect  of 
mure  housing  worthy  of  human  habita- 
tion. This  legislation  calls  not  only  for 
decent  housing  but  for  enough  housing 
to  bring  a  basic  human  goal  within  reach 
of  e\en,-  American. 

Under  our  public  housing  luw.s.  we  have 
been  able  to  produce  about  675,000  dwell- 
ing units.  Now  we  are  seeking  to  build 
375.000  such  units  in  3  years.  We  can  Ix" 
encouraged  by  several  new  developments 
in  the  past  few  years,  which  indicate  a 
deeper  involvement  of  private  enterprise 
m  producing  low-rent  public  housing. 
Two  exiunples  are  the  turnkey  process 
and  the  leasing  program.  With  the 
^U'pped-up  activity  within  these  pro- 
grams, we  can  reach  the  goal  of  doubling 
the  supply  of  public  housing 

We  must  grasp  the  opportunity  to  help 
improve  the  lot  of  public  housing  ten- 
ants. Today,  one  of  the  biggest  failures 
of  low-rent  public  housing  programs  is 
the  social  chaos  and  emptme.ss  that  mark 
the  lives  of  so  many  tenants.  In  many 
cases  these  conaitions  have  nullified  the 
benefits  of  atli-acUve  decent  housing. 
The  counseling  services  and  other  assist- 
ance to  U'uants  called  for  in  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  recognized  ;is  cntical  and 
vital  Pull  funding  of  the  tenant  service 
program  is  one  of  the  unportant  tar- 
reaching  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  help 
better  the  lives  of  di.sadvaniaged  -Ameri- 
cans. 

I  believe  the  scope  of  this  legislation 
and  the  direction  m  which  it  can  lead  us 
dictate  the  action  that  must  be  taken. 
Therefore,  it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
support  this  U^islalion  when  it  passed 
the  House  on  July  10  Le*.  us  help  under- 
wnte  this  effort  to  save  .-Vmenca.  Now- 
let  us  give  resounding  support  to  Mie  con- 
ference report  on  this  measure. 


J7(ly  26,  ions 


GOOD  HOUSING  FOR  THE  BOSTON 

c.Htmo 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARtXA.ND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker,  the  1968 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  .^ct  will 
surely  bring  lasting  credit  to  the  90th 
Congress  and  steer  the  countrv'  in  a  dra- 
matic direction  toward  .solving  its  most 
glaring  domestic  ills 
This  legislation  to  save  our  teeming 


THE  "PUEBLO       HOW  LONG, 
MR    PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  Iowa 
IN  THE  HoU.sE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the 
185th  day  the  U.S.S  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

uT    MA.SSACHVSETTS 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  M: 
Speaker.  I  take  the  t^realest  pleasure  .:i 
pre.senting  a  case  study  in  public-priva'. 
l)artnership  by  Eli  Goldston.  president  .r 
the  Eastern  Gas  i.  Fuel  Associates  Tli:s 
study  contains  an  explanation  of  a  proj- 
t>ct  which  Mr.  Goldston  initiated  in  at- 
tempting to  solve  the  massive  hoasing 
problems  of  the  Boston  ghetto. 

Mr  Goldston  is  a  close  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  a  man  for  whom  I  have  a 
;'reat  deal  of  admiration.  His  approach 
to  this  urgent  problem  combines  a  ze.st- 
ful  creativity  with  a  necessary  prac- 
ticality It  IS  to  be  hoi)e  that  it  will  .sene 
to  irLspire  other  businessmen  to  institute 
similar  pro^irams. 

I  think  that  we  arc  all  aware  of  tlie 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty  which  surrounds 
and  stifles  the  lives  of  far  too  many 
.Americans  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age, ingenuity  and  optimism  to  approach 
the  ugly  sorgon  ;K>verty  and  attempt  to 
conquer  In  an  earnest  and  sincere  de- 
sire to  assist  his  fellow  man,  Mr.  G.jld- 
ston  has  done  just  that 

Through  the  willingne.ss  and  gener- 
osity of  such  citizens  we  can  bei^ln  to 
eliminate  the  other  America  and  build 
toward  one  .America  where  all  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  just  and  free  society  May 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  applaud  Eli 
Goldston  as  an  eloquent  and  profound 
s[xikcsman  of  the  .Amencan  dream. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  submit  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Goldston  for  inclusion  m 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
Good    Housi.nc    for    the    Boston    CIhetto: 

.\    Case    Stvdy    in    PVblic-Private    Pabi- 

.SERSHIP 

(Presented  by  Ell  Goldston,  president.  E.ist- 
ern  Gas  and  f\iel  .Associates,  at  the  Urban 
Uuid  lastmite  Central  Cltv  Council  Meet- 
ing. .Milwaukee,  Wis.,  May  '2.  1968) 
Tliere  is  being  worked  out  at  this  moment 
m  Boston  a  formula  tor  public-private  coop- 
eration in   the   urban  housing  field  that  we 
believe  may  well  provide  an  etiective  perma- 
nent   solution    to    the    urgent    problem    oi 
curbing  urban  blight  while  at  the  same  time 
providing    good    low    and    moderate-income 
housing  In  the  clty'.s  black  ghetto. 

The  laboratory  is  a  group  of  concurrent 
221di3)  housing  rehabilitation  programs 
covering  almost  3000  dwelling  units.  In- 
cluded are  low  interest  FNMA  mortgages. 
Rent  Supplement,  imixorlant  business  owi,- 
ership  participation,  leased  public  hou.'iM? 
and  the  first  major  all-black  developmeiit 
team.  The  total  effort  represents  Federal 
Housing  Adnunistration  conunitment  m 
nearly  $36  million  m  guar.mteed  inortEagcs, 
and  IS  the  nation  s  largest  rehabilitalion  prn- 
gram  Organized  and  given  the  go-ahe.id  ::■. 
record  time,  the  total  program  is  now  .ib<  •,•. 
25'  completed,  and  by  early  fall,  about  >  i.f 
vear  irom  Its  initial  concepuon.  It  Is  ex- 
pei-ted  that  all  units  will  be  completed  and 
(xx'upled  more  rehabilitation  m  one  city 

than  had  been  done  in  the  nation  before. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  formula  are 
only  just  emerging  but  they  are  disunc- 
tiveiv  new  and  could  well  set  ft  pattern  for 
the  national  all-out  urban  housing  effort 
trutt  must,  and  is  bound  to,  come. 
From  our  Company  s  experience  as  a  par- 
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tlclpant.  we  would  say  there  are  four  essen- 
tials   to    providing    good    housing    for    the 

ghetto 

1  A  program  must  be  large  enough  and 
f.»st  enough  to  be  significant  ...  to  give  sub- 
stantial hope  and  set  a  trend. 

2  It  must  offer  economic  rewards  that. 
With  an  Imaginative  marketing-finance  ap- 
proach, win  attract  major  businesses  Into 
.m  enthusiastic,  full-time,  top-talent  par- 
lioipatlon,  but  also  provide  ways  for  opera- 
tions by  smaller  local  business  organiza- 
tions 

3  A  top  priority  must  be  given  to  the  so- 
cial problems  of  communications  with,  and 
sympathetic  relocation  of  tenants. 

4  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  search  out, 
encourage,  enlist,  train,  coach  and  assist  all- 
black,  for-profit,  development  teams  so  that 
business  skills  and  ownership  will  bring 
ghetto  residents  fully  and  permanently  into 
the  economic  mainstream  of  our  society. 

Detailing  these  points,  the  Boston  program 
is.  firstly,  big  and  last  enough  in  relation  to 
the  Boston  problem  to  be  significant  .  .  . 
visibly  significant.  The  3000  units  involved 
represent  about  one-eighth  of  the  estimated 
dwelling  units  In  the  predominantly  Negro 
.'sections  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  where 
the  program  is  centered.  Since  about  one- 
ufth  of  the  units  were  in  such  a  bad  state 
of  disrepair  as  to  be  unoccupied,  one  In 
seven  of  the  Negro  families  of  Boston,  an 
estimated  12.000  individuals,  will  be  living 
in  completely  renovated,  up-to-standard 
housing  when  It  is  done.  Conceived  In  late 
September  last  year,  put  together  In  Octo- 
ber-November, and  announced  In  December. 
the  program  Is  expected  to  be  virtually  com- 
pleted early  this  fall.  By  that  time,  each 
apartment  will  have  been  thoroughly  redone 
inside  and  out,  with  new  kitchens,  bath- 
rooms, plumbing,  wiring,  heating,  appli- 
ances, windows,  and  where  necessary,  floors, 
roofs,  walls,  etc. 

Secondly,  the  program  sets  up  conditions 
to  make  it  economically  attractive  for  private, 
tor-profit  developers,  contractors  and  In- 
vestors While  moral  exhorution  and  social 
conscience  may  generate  some  well-lnten- 
•loned,  but  usually  Inexperienced,  temporary 
..nd  part-time  attention  to  a  very  grave 
[•roblem,  the  permanent  solution  In  our 
business  economy  Is  to  motivate  with  money. 
iTUs  may  sound  crass  until  It  Is  remembered 
that  this  is  the  way  that  our  space,  defense 
and  other  large  federal"  requirements  have 
been  met  The  Boston  program  is  being 
cirried  out  by  private  developers  and  con- 
tractors who  are  experienced  In  the  assembly, 
financing,  rehabilitation  and  management  of 
ihe  type  of  properties  involved.  Tax  in- 
centives and  a  marketing  opportunity  com- 
bined to  create  the  carrot  to  attract  larger 
business. 

Unique  to  the  Boston  formula"  Is  the  par- 
MCipatlon  of  a  major  national  industrial 
organization  as  a  limited  partner  of  the  two 
largest  developers  Tliis  is  my  Company, 
Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  Associates.  Our  sub- 
sidiary. Boeton  Gas  Company,  as  a  franchlsed 
utility,  had  a  suake  in  preventing  core  city 
cieterioration  and  also  saw  an  opportunity 
for  substantial  new  gas  load  in  the  re- 
habilitated housing.  The  developers  needed 
front  money":  Eastern  could  use  the  tax 
fheiter  of  real  estate  depreciation,  and  the 
.igrcement  was  negotiated.  A  new  subsidiary, 
Eastern  .\ssociated  Propjertles  Corp.,  bought 
a  limited  partnership  vrtth  the  two  largest 
developers  and  gas  was  offered  at  the  low 
"public  housing"  rate.  In  this  way,  a  mar- 
ginal real  estate  deal  was  combined  with  a 
large  volume  but  small  margin  sale  of  gas  to 
make  an  economically  Jtistlfiable  business 
package. 

This  IS  not  necessarily  the  exact  combina- 
tion that  will  set  the  urban  housing  wheels 
in  motion  in  other  areas,  but  I  believe  it 
Is  the  sort  of  Imaginative,  marketing-finance 
approach  which  business  must  adopt  If  the 
rrullions    now    In    shockingly    subetandard 
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housing  are  to  be  properly  housed.  When  the 
war  In  Vietnam  ends,  the  nation  Is  certain  to 
concern  itaelf  more  Intensively  with  the 
problems  of  cities  and  space.  Urban  housing 
can  jjTOvlde  oppKjrtunlties  for  profit  as  well 
as  service  for  American  tatisinesses  imagi- 
native enough  to  find  ways  to  do  well  by 
doing  good. 

It  was  quickly  demonstrated  that  the 
virtues  of  the  Boston  program  were  its  most 
serious  defects.  Because  speed  was  of  the 
essence,  tenants  In  the  early  stages  received 
little  advance  notice  of  a  move,  and  that 
Inadequate.  This  drew  serious  and  justified 
complaints  which  have  been  answered  by 
pledges  of  the  developers  to  give  full  and 
early  Information  and  to  work  with  tenants' 
organizations  which  came  into  being.  The 
program's  size  completely  outstripped  re- 
location arrangements.  The  scope  of  reloca- 
tion assistance  neces.'^ary  m  a  project  of  this 
size  was  badly  underestimated.  Emergency 
funding  and  hasty  organization  of  a  reloca- 
tion program  has  provided  a  reasonably  ef- 
fective answer. 

Most  importantly  from  the  long-range 
view,  complaints  of  ghetto  residents  that 
the  program  was  in  the  hands  of  "absentee" 
owners,  developers  and  landlords,  drew  at- 
tention forcefully  to  the  ghetto's  demand  for 
"a  piece  of  the  action."  As  we  listened  to  the 
demand.  Its  Justice  and  the  opportunity  it 
offered  were  equally  clear 

Of  all  our  activity,  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  satUfying  has  been  our  help  m 
putting  together  an  all-black,  commercially 
motivated,  rehabilitation  team  which  has 
been  awarded  FHA  mortgage  guarantees  for 
a  $1  million  project.  This  is  the  first  such 
award  In  FHA  history.  It  is  important  that 
these  men  come  to  the  enterprise  with  the 
same  objectives  as  we.  and  are  serious, 
economclally  successful  Negro  businessmen, 
albeit  on  a  smaller  scale  than  the  project 
they    are   now    undertaking. 

They  are  headed  by  'Thomas  Sanders,  the 
star  basketball  player,  -Satch"  Sanders,  ot 
the  Boston  Celtics— and  are  organized  as 
Thomas  Sanders  Associates.  Mr.  Sanders, 
with  an  income  from  sports,  can  use  the  tax 
shelter  offered  by  real  estate  investment  and 
has  a  desire  to  help  the  Roxbury  area  where 
he  lives.  Samuel  McCoy  and  Jack  E.  Robin- 
son are  Roxbury  real  estate  men.  Lester  Cle- 
mente  heads  his  own  construction  firm. 

This  group,  for  all  our  assistance,  is  very 
genuinely  on  their  own.  We  have  only 
coached  from  the  sidelines  to  lead  them 
through  the  intricacies  of  FHA  legal  require- 
ments and  applications,  the  complexities  of 
double-declining  balance  depreciation  as  it 
affords  tax  shelter,  and  we  have  encouraged 
them  to  engage  a  more  experienced  developer 
on  a  consulting  basis. 

In  taking  on  an  83-unit  rehabiliuition 
project,  these  black  businessmen  will  be  get- 
ting "a  piece  of  the  action.  "  They  have  the 
opportunity,  for  which  they  are  already  plan- 
ning, to  become  an  ever  larger  business  force 
In  the  community.  This  is  a  true  beginning  in 
helping  the  ghetto  get  good  housing  by  doing 
It  themselves. 

We  know  that  what  is  being  done  in  Boston 
Is  important,  first  of  all,  because  so  many 
people  want  to  hear  about  it.  TTie  Invitation 
to  speak  here  is  only  one  of  dozens  that  have 
come  to  us  since  the  program  began  to  get 
attention  outside  of  the  Immediate  area  Just 
earUer  this  week  we  filled  an  Invitation  to 
describe  it  in  detail  for  top  executives  of 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  business  enter- 
prises. It  is  apparent  that  others  wish  to  try 
as  we  are  trying  in  Boston,  to  achieve  some 
lasting  solution  to  the  problems  of  the  de- 
prived by  following  an  instruction  recorded 
by  the  7th  Century  B.  C.  Chinese  statesman 
KUAN-TZU : 

"If  you  give  a  man  a  fish. 
He  win  feed  himself  once. 
If  you  teach  him  to  flsh. 
He  will  feed  himself  all  his  life." 
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GROUNDSWELL  FOR  LAW  AND 
ORDER 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently in  the  Congressional  Record  1  in- 
serted Items  concerning  my  neighboring 
State,  Penn.sylvania,  and  the  apparent 
concern  of  knowledgeable  sources  con- 
cernmB  ill-advi.sed  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Not  toD  long  ago.  Chief 
Justice  Bel!,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme Court,  took  the  highest  Court  of 
the  land  to  task  for  its  fliuht  from  realism 
as  reflected  by  recent  decisions.  Later,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  ran  a  story  con- 
cerning the  efforts  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police  to  circulate  nationally  petitions 
protesting  actions  of  the  same  Supreme 
Court. 

Now,  today,  July  25,  the  .same  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  reported  the  activities  of 
the  55th  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
.sylvania Chiefs  of  Police  Association  in 
Philadelphia,  and  this  time  Justice 
Michael  A.  Musmanno.  of  the  Penn.syl- 
vania Supreme  Court,  included  his  own 
court,  along  with  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Washington,  in  his  indictment. 

If  the  above-cited  cases  from  my  Penn- 
sylvania neighbors  is  a  sampling  of  the 
feeling  in  other  States,  then  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  .something  constructive 
will  result  to  return  the  i  cign  of  law  and 
order  to  our  land. 

I  include  the  article.  "Police  Cheer  as 
Musmanno  Attacks  U.S.  Supreme  Court." 
by  E.  J.  Hussie,  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer staff,  and  appearing  in  that  news- 
paper on  July  '25,  1968.  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Police    Cheer    as    Musmanno    .■\ttacks    U.S. 
Supreme  Court 
(By  E.  J.  Hussie  I 
Justice  Michael  A.  Musmanno  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  State   Supreme  Court   attacked   the 
IJ.S.    Supreme    Court    un   a    Wednesday    in    a 
speech  before  a  cheering  audience  of  police- 
men, who  voted  to  send  copies  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Nations  highest  tribunal. 

Musmanno  called  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions "illogical,  fallacious,  incongruous,  not 
to  say  unjust"  and  declared: 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  most  re- 
gretfully, that  .something  must  be  done  to 
curb  the  irresponsible  decisions  coming  down 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Si.iies — decisions  wiiich  are  crippling  the 
police  ;n  their  duty  to  prevent  crime,  to  de- 
tect criminals  and  to  prosecute  those  who 
have  ilcci.ired  war  on  socipiy.'' 

ATT.\CKS   OWN   COURT 

The  jurist  also  took  aim  at  t':iis  Ft  .to's 
Supremo  Court,  in  one  of  numerous  depar- 
tures f.'om  Ins  pre.uared  text,  he  s.iid: 

•■Mv  court  ;s  following  in  the  footsteps  <  f 
the  United  st.aes  Supreme  Court  and  i.-:  do- 
ing equally  foolish  things." 

The  fiery  address  was  delivered  to  dele- 
gates at  the  final  business  session  of  the 
three-day  55th  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Cliiels  of  Police  .\ssocia;ion  in 
the  Sheraton. 

OrriCERS    ELECTED 

The  delegates  elecfd  Chief  Michael  Kravit- 
sky,  of  EdwardsviUe.  as  president  to  succeed 
Superintendent  G.  Lester  Downs,  Sr ,  of 
Marple  township. 
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others  elected  included  Ingpector  wniam 
J  Walsh,  if  Pl'."<burich.  Plt'^i  vice  president: 
C-hlef  Dean  U^hr  uf  DHle  b.>roui?h  CrtjnbrU 
County  second  vice  president;  Chief  S  Clar- 
ence Johnston,  of  Cheltenham  township, 
third  %lce  president,  and  Chief  John  T. 
Riibltij  of  H.tuii.'ver  -i.wnship,  Luzerne  coun- 
ty, fourth  vice  preeident 

Vlrtu.ally  every  speaker  at  the  convention 
iittacked  the  US  -Supreme  Court  or  courts 
generally  But  the  40-mlnut«  Musma.nno 
broadside  received  the  warmest  reception  of 
them  all 

When  It  was  over,  a  motion  from  the  floor 
*.\s  passed  without  dissent  to  send  copies  to 
the  high  court  in  Washington  and  to  'aJI  of 
the  Presidential  candidates  • 

District  attiTrneys  and  (lowers  courts." 
Musmanno  said,  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
le.Tse  confessed  murders  and  savage  malefac- 
tors where  the  guilt  was  conclusive,  only  be- 
(aus<.  someone  did  not  play  Chief  Justice 
(Earl)  W.irrcn's  phonograph  record  'f  how 
the  police  are  to  .ict  In  dealing  with  killers 

■With  all  respect  for  Chief  Justice  War- 
rens knowledge  I  doubt  he  knows  as  much 
atwut  ctesning  with  crime  as  do  the  ix>Ilce  • 

The  ^Mprenie  Court  has  hurt  the  police  In 
other  ways   tixi.  the  Jurist  stated. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Supreme 
C  )urt  has  so  condemned  police  because  of 
their  vigorous  action  against  criminals  that 
some  >mcers  have  become  self  conscious  and 
thus  fall  to  take  the  aggressive  precaution 
which  otherwise  they  might  have  routinely 
employetl 

Finally,  Musmanno  said,  the  Supreme 
Court  jusiK-es  have  taken  up  their  seaw  in 
a  supersenate  that  does  not  exist  and  to 
which  they  have  not  been  elected." 
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In  addition  to  the  contrlbutlon.s  of 
President  Munoz  Marin,  the  father  of 
Puerto  Kican  reform,  tiie  ijeople  of  the 
Lsland  also  are  grateful  for  the  remark- 
able performance  of  the  Honorable  San- 
ttaKO  Polanco-Abreu.  their  Delegate  to 
Congre.s.s  For  .seldom  has  a  Delegate 
without  a  vote  aroompfished  so  much  in 
Wa.shington  for  his  con.stituent.s  The 
burning  intensity  of  Senor  Polanco- 
Abreu.  his  dignity  and  .sene  of  honor,  his 
logical  powers,  his  ability  to  i)ersuade. 
all  of  lhe.se  attributes  have  rendered  him 
one  of  the  t^enumely  ouustanding  ad- 
vocates of  any  fau.s*\  iiere  withm  the 
Capital  City 

I  have  a  particularly  \uirm  and  close 
feeling  in  my  heart  for  the  F»uerto  Kican 
people,  for  I  liave  the  privilege  uf  repre- 
.-.entlng  many  of  them  who  reside  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  U.strict  of  Il- 
linois Thev  liave  made  valuable  con- 
tributions, in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  m  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opjwrtunlty  to  extend  my  best  wishes 
to  the  iK-ople  of  th.e  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  for  continuing  [>eacc  and 
prosperity  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleasure  to  jom  in  thi.s  .salute 
to  Puerto  Rico  and  her  people  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Puerto  Rican  Constitution  Day. 


July  20,   lvr,S 


July  20,  1968 


COMMEMORATION    OF    PUERTO 
RICAN  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OT    ILXINoIS 

IN  THE  HOU.se  or  RErRE.SENTATI\T:S 

Thv.rsday.  July  -5.   !'J68 

Mr  .\NNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  16  years 
auo  today  a  coiurept  unique  m  world  his- 
tory became  a  reality  On  July  25.  1952. 
the  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Federal  Government, 
proclauned  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Neither  a  State  nor  an  incorporated 
territory.  Puerto  Rico  still  retlec'ts  the 
dignity  of  a  free  people-— its  citizens,  who 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  en- 
joy practically  all  of  the  privileges  of 
.statehood  except  that  of  national  suf- 
frage. In  terms  of  democratic  fulfUlnu-nt. 
Puerto  Rico  occupies  the  highe.5t  rank 
ever  attained  by  an  American  territory 
prior  to  admi.ssion  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States. 

The  .successful  performance  (.f  Puerto 
Rico  under  the  administration  of  Munoz 
Mann  has  been  a  matter  of  ureat  poht- 
ical  smnificance  to  the  democratic  cau.se 
in  recent  years  Establishini;  forward- 
looking  reforms  of  liberal  pu'-!M..se,  the 
Puerto  Rican  leaders  have  accomph-shed 
.something  m  the  nature  oi  an  economic 
miracle,  iranslornunss  the  i.sland  from  a 
poverty-stricken  scene  of  di.scontent  to  a 
well-balanced,  succe.ssful  enterprise,  so- 
cially and  economically,  as  v^ell  as 
politically.  Under  the  mlluence  of  the.se 
reforms,  the  Puerto  Rican  economy  is 
now  the  best  in  Latm  .America,  and  the 
average  per  capita  income  the  highest. 


Radloloclcal  Health  Laboratory,  was  told 
by  .several  of  tlie  wounded  men  he  had 
been  m  conuct  with  that  they  would  like 
to  hear  .American  music  to  counter  the 
Communist  broadcasts  from  radio  Pei- 
ping 

Mr  Miller  contacted  officials  at  the 
laboratorv.  which  houses  a  large  radio 
transmitter  and  is  one  of  the  volunteer 
.stations  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Kducation.  and  Welfare's  Public  Health 
Service  Emert;ency  Communication,, 
System  and  approval  was  mven  to  brmc 
entertainment  Ui  the  wounded  men 

I  am  extremely  proud  of.  the  people 
in  my  State.  Nevada  Last  December,  a 
•Las  Vegas  Christmas  Show."  featur- 
ing lop  entertainers,  visited  isolated  .Mr 
Force  bases  m  the  United  States  Then 
we  had  "Oix-ration  Soapbar "  m  which 
some  30  tons  of  bar  .soap  were  shipi^ed 
to  Sk)Uth  Vietnam  t.o  make  life  a  little 
mire  bearable  for  its  citizens.  .\nd  now 
the  latest  entertainment  program 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
join  me  m  mving  a  warm  and  hearty 
■  thank  vou"  to  the  Southwestern  Radio- 
l.>i:ical  Healtli  Uiborat.^ry,  the  entertain- 
ers, the  busine.s.snien  m  Las  Vegas  and 
the  unions  involved,  whio  .so  tiraciously 
cooperated  to  cheer  up  the  wounded 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Kcpoac  and  U  S.S 
Sanctuary. 


L.\S  VEGAS   FINTERTAINERS  SFJ«) 
.MUSICAL   CHEEK   Tt^)   WOUNDED 


GL"N    CONTROL 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

,y    NrvMiA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE-NTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 
Mr.  BARING  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleajsed  to  mfjim  my  colleauucs 
that  through  the  combined  etTorts  of  the 
Southwestern  Radiolocical  Health  Uibo- 
ratory  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev  .  and  enter- 
tainers currently  appearing  in  Las  Vet;a.s. 
uur  wounded  servicemen  aboard  two  US 
hospital  .ships  in  Vietnam  waters  arc  now 
receivuu  .■\merican  entertainment 

The  first  in  this  .series  of  mu.sical  tn- 
tcrtainment  programs  took  place  on  July 
12  at  the  Mint  Hotel  m  downtown  Uis 
Vet'a^.  Officials  of  the  Mint  Hotel  went 
to  ?rcat  lengths  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities  for  the  taping  of  three  out- 
standing acts. 

Appearing  on  the  3-hour-lon3  "live 
show  in  the  Mint  were  the  nve  Chords, 
the  Four  Tunes,  and  Jim  Ware  and  the 
Motives,  These  excellent  entertainers 
outdid  them.selves  in  their  eflorts  to 
bring  joy  and  American  music  to  men 
aboard  the  US  S,  Rcpnsc  and  the  US  S. 
Sayictuary. 

I  might  add.  Mr,  Speaker,  tiiat  many 
members  of  the  three  musical  t; roups 
stayed  up  all  t.ight  in  order  to  speak  to 
the  wounded  men  via  shortwave  radio 
early  Saturday  inormng  The  entertain- 
ers cracked  jokes,  sent  words  of  encour- 
agement and  v>Lshcs  for  a  .speedy  trip 
home 

Their  recorded  siiows  have  l>een  .sent 
by  mail  to  the  two  hospital  ships  in  the 
South  China  Sea  near  the  shoreline  of 
Vietnam 

.Ml  of  this  wa.c  br.iugiit  about  Mr 
Speaker,  when  Lee  .Vliller.  who  is  a  !.am 
operator  employed  at  the  Southwestern 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IJErRE.-'ENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  24.  1968 
Mr  D.^NIFXS,  Mr,  Speaker,  yc.'-tcrday, 
I  \oted  "aye"  on  hnal  pa.ssage  for  H,R. 
17735.  I  must  .say  in  all  lionesty  that  I 
voted  as  I  did  ijecause  I  felt  that  evt  p. 
the  rma.sculated  bill  was  a  step  in  the 
riftht  direction,  a  baby  step  to  be  sure,  but 
a  step  nonetheless. 

The  tragedy  of  yesterdays  vote  was 
that  this  was  the  best  bill  possible.  Had  I 
thou;;ht  ntherwi.se.  I  would  have  offered 
an  amendment  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  out  a  really  meaningful 
piece  of  legislation.  Yet  I  know,  as  did 
all  Members  who  went  down  the  line  for 
a  strong  bill  by  opposing;  cripplinu 
amendments  and  supporting  those 
amendmeiit-s  which  would  have  added 
sub.stancc.  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
petting  better  .so  I  reluctantly  cast  my 
vote  in  favor. 

Mr.  Six-aker.  once  a^aia  the  National 
Rifle  As-sociation.  that  oreanizatlon 
wliich  so  efifectively  represents  the  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  of  firearms 
and  ammunition  was  the  victor.  It  suc- 
cessfully mobilized  its  membership  of  1 
million  and  flooded  the  Congress  witli 
letters  and  telegrams.  And,  unhappily, 
despite  some  last -minute  heroics  by  Col. 
John  Glenn  and  his  Emergency  Commit- 
tee (  n  Gun  Control  a  vocal  minority  pre- 
vailed as  they  always  have  in  the  past 
over  the  silent  majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
vou  that  the  people  of  the  14th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey  did  their 
share  to  fight  for  Pun  control  leciElation. 


I  have  never  In  my  10  years  of  service 
been  flooded  by  mail  as  I  have  been  in 
recent  weeks  by  communications  from 
( onstituents  In  my  native  Hudson  Coun- 
IV.  It  is  with  much  sorrow  that  I  have  to 
reixjrt  back  to  them  that,  In  large  meas- 
ure, their  efforts  were  in  vain. 

Once  again  the  cause  of  the  economic 
interests  of  those  who  .subsidize  the  Na- 
I  lonal  Rifle  A.ssociation  has  been  put  be- 
fore the  needs  of  the  people.  In  large 
measure,  those  leaders  of  the  NRA  sitting 
HI  their  multimillion-dollar  palace  on 
Scott  Circle  have  prevailed.  I  cannot 
criticize  those  of  my  colleagues  for  voting 
to  put  the  i^roposed  legislation.  In  my 
efforts  in  behalf  of  a  strong  bill  I  was 
.supported  by  the  overwhelming  number 
of  my  constituents.  In  large  measure  I 
was  merely  reflecting  the  voice  of  the 
;>eopleof  the  14th  District.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  too  many  areas,  even  In 
rapidly  urbanizing  America,  where  the 
people  and  the  press  are  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  by  sensible  legislation  we  could 
cut  our  staggering  annual  rate  of  homi- 
cides by  firearms.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
am  miusually  perceptive  or  especially 
attuned  to  the  problem.  I  can  say,  how- 
ever, that  my  constituents  are.  I  hope 
that  their  wisdom  spreads  from  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  all  across  this  na- 
tion, from  the  coast  of  California  to  the 
stem  and  rock  boimd  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  the  blue  sky  country  of  the 
Rockies  down  into  the  Sunshine  State  of 
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Florida,  This  problem  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  And  if  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
again  in  this  House,  I  know  that  this 
debate  will  be  rekindled,  I  only  ask  how 
many  great  Americans  and  how  many 
small  Americans  have  to  be  .sacrificed 
before  this  Hotise  will  take  action? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  somewhere 
between  this  House  and  the  other  body 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  start  us  toward 
legislation  to  put  us  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  civilized  nations  who  have 
managed  to  control  the  unrestrained  use 
of  firearms.  The  recently  concluded  de- 
bate shows  we  have  far  to  go. 


RURAL  GUARANTEED  ANNUAL 
INCOME 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  19(18 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, July  20,  the  Senate  pa.ssed  a  4-year 
extension  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 
This  seems  Incredible  in  light  of  the 
facts  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
this  program. 

In  essence,  the  Senate  has  committed 
the  U.S.  Treasury  for  upwards  of  $12 
billion  through  1973.  During  the  past  few 
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weeks  I  have  pointed  out  over  and  over 
again  the  tremendous  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram and  the  failure  of  the  program  to 
improve  farm  income. 

I  am  for  improving  farm  income,  but 
I  say  again  to  my  colleagues,  this  is  leg- 
islation for  the  rural  "fat  cats." 

This  legislation  will  be  before  the 
Hou.se  next  week,  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues ought  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  situation  that  we  are  faced  with.  If 
we  pass  a  1-year  extension  of  this  finan- 
cial "boondoggle"  then  we  will  be  faced, 
within  a  verj-  short  time,  with  a  confer- 
ence report  extending  this  farm  dole 
monstrosity  for  2,  3,  or  4  years. 

From  time  to  lime  I  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  certain  facts  with 
regard  to  the  operation  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1965.  All  of  these  facts  are 
taken  from  the  official  hearing  record 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  ol 
the  Senate,  Each  time  I  look  at  this 
document  I  become  more  and  more 
amazed. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  farmers  who  received  $100,000  or 
more  in  1967.  At  a  later  time  I  will  Insert 
tho.se  receiving  from  S50.000  to  $100,000. 
That  list  is  almost  twice  as  long  as  this 
"real  fat  cat  list." 

If  the  House  extends  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965  it  will  be  one  of  the  shameful 
deeds  done  by  this  90th  Congress. 
The  above-mentioned  follows: 


1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  Sl.COO.OOO  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING 
PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS) 


Slate  and  name 


Address 


County 


Amount 


CALIFORNIA 

Rancho  San  Antonio     ...    .,  Po^l  Office  Bon  C,  Gila  Bend.  Ariz,.  Fresno. 

J  G  Boswell  Co Box  i:8,  Litchfield  Park,  Aiiz Kings.. 

South  Lake  Faims     Post  Office  Box  307.  Five  Points do. 

FLORIDA 
L  S  Sufai  Corp 

HAWAII 
Hawaiian  Commercial  and 
Sugar  Co, 


Dtawer  1207.  Clewiston -  Hendry. 


Box  344P,  HonolulU- 


$2, 863. 668 
4,091.818 
1,304,093 


1,275,687 
1,353,770 


1967  TOTAL  FAYf/FMS  CF  JIOO. 000  TO  $499,999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (fXCLUDING  FRICl 

SUPPORT  LOANS) 


Slate  and  name 


Adoress 


Countv 


Amount 


ALABAMA 

Joe  I    McHuBh... 
tflward  F  fklauldm. . 


Box  17.  Orrwille Dalla?     ... 

Leigtiton - -  La/irence. 


ARIZONA 


1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  $500,000  TO  $999,999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS 
(EXCLUDING  PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS) 


ARIZONA 
Farmers  Investment  Co Box  128.  Aguila Maricopa $554,817 


Wilson South  Mis- 
sissippi. 


ARMNSAS 

Lpc  Wilson  &  Co 

CALIFl'RNlA 

AfcoScert Drawer  R,  Leoti,  Kans Fresno. 

Kipunt  Whitney  Farms  ,    .  .  Post  office  Box 247,  Five  Points do. 

Kern  County  Land  Co Box  380.  Bakersfield Kern  .. 

S  A  Camp  Farms  Co BmO, Shatter do. 

Salyer  Land  Co Post  office  Box  488,  Corcoran Kings.. 


FLORIDA 

Southern  Puerto  RicoSugar 
Co. 

HAWAII 

iThala  Sugar  Co. . . 
W.iialua  Agiicullural  Co., 

ltd 
<  M-.u  Sufar  Co   . 
I  f.u    Plantation  Co.,  Ltd. 


RED  l.Boxl42,fellsmete Palm  Beach. 


Box  2990,  Honolulu. 
.  .    do 


Box  3230,  Honolulu. 
.   .  .do 


Fi  neei  Mill  Co do. 

MISSISSIPPI 

[(Ita  &  Pine  Land  Co 

MONTANA 

"lie  ol  Montana Department  of  State  Lands, 

Hetona. 


Scott  .      Bolivar. 


DanMls.. 


619,489 


814.714 
591,980 
838, 130 
517,285 
789.910 


610,923 


800,718 
600, 477 

571.453 
539,  570 
500,296 


653, 252 


553, 358 


Younjkei  Farms Box  398   Buckeye .Maricopa. 

Goodyear  Farms Litchfield  Park. . . .     do... 

Community  G'n   ...  Post  Office  Box  7446.  Phoenix do... 

Hams  Cattle  Co  ..   Box  4^6.  Chandler Co.. 

Belluzzi  Fismis,  Inc         .   .    .   Box  2.3,  Avondale.  .    .  do... 

David  A  Snumwav.. .  Route,  1  Box  19,  Queen  Creek do... 

Waridell  Ranch  Co Wadtiell  .     do... 

Leyton  Wooll    . 4419  West  Royal  Palms  Road, 

Glendale 

F  C  Layton Box  640  Tnafcher        .    , 

E(1  Ambrose Route  1,  Box  1  lis- B,  Buckeye. 

Abel  Bros   .. Route  1    Box  75,  Tolleson    ... 

Martori  Bros Post  Office  Box  87«  Glendale. 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


H   L.Anderson Route  1.  Box  516,  Peoria do. 


Vans  Farms 

J   L  Hodpes  Farming  Co. .. 
Morrison  Bros 
Roscoe  &  Allen 
Fridenmakei  Farms 
Southmountain  Farms.    Inc. 

Hardesty  Bios  

Bill  Hilburn 


Post  Office  Box  48.  Palo  Verde do 

Post  Office  Box  68  Buckeye do 

Route  1    Box  n   HiRlev     --    - do 

Route  1    Box  1046  Scottsdale. do 

223  South  4th  St    Phoenix ..do 

Route  1    Box  7li5.  Laveen     ..   do 

iui3  Narramore,  Buckeye. . -.    .     do 

Box  2.16   Bowie ..  Cochise. 


BKW  Farms.  Inc Box  186   Marana. Pima 

John  Kai 

John  J    &  O'a  V   Lord 

Argee  Farms   Inc  . 


C.  &  v.  Sheep  &  Cattle  Co 

Inc 
Hamilton  Farms 
Red  River  Land  Co 


Box  428  fiflarana   .  do. 

Post  Office  Box  576!    Tucson  do. 

105  North  Camino  Miramonte,        do. 

Tucson 
Box  368   Maricopa. Pinal.. 


Route  1    80x325  E!oy.. do.. 

Box  566  Sfanlieid. do.. 

Kirby  HuRhe^ Marana      .  ...do.. 

John  D  Singh Box  DO,  Casa  Grande do.. 

AK  Chin  Enterprises Box  22.  Maricopa do.. 

Bogle  Farms,  Inc Dexter,  H   Mex do., 

Pima  Community  Farms Sacaton do.. 

Arizona  Farming  Co Box907,  Eloy.    do. 

Coury  Bros Route  1.  Box  87.  Que«n  Creek.... do. 

L-4  Ranches Queen  Creek do. 

W  T.  Golston  Farms. Box  698.  Stanfield do. 

J   A  Roberts  Route  1,  Box  207,  Casa  Grande do. 

Talla  Farms,  Inc Box  668.  Stanfield do. 

Imperial  Valley  Cattle  Co Box  148  Arizona  City do. 

Thunderbird  Farms Box  1984,  Phoenix do. 

Isom  4  Isom  UO-C  East  Florence  Boulevard dD. 

Casa  Grande. 


$103,870 
165,003 


327, 523 
270,705 
233.231 
165,272 
160,883 
157.(j63 
154.878 
154,650 

152,784 
141,086 
!4C.  4i8 
128.479 
127.  363 
124.274 
121.864 
119. Oil 
114.086 
113.504 
110.298 
102.247 
141.351 
321.126 
175.601 
112.025 
108,098 

463.003 

436.531 
416.6116 
388.  259 
350.  552 
327.122 
317.782 
260,  072 
231,805 
208.378 
207.  575 
182.033 
174.651 
172.128 
169.  392 
162,931 
152.682 
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mi  TOTAL  PAYMfNTS  OF  $100,0(X  TO  14«  999  '  sir  *  v^C5  PROGBAMS  <  EXCLUDING  PRICE 


SUPPORT  LOANS)    Continued 


SUt*  and  nam* 


C«Mly 


Amovat 


Pa'""fo  Tierra  Piwti 
Milton  P   Smitfi    Jf 
P»let  )    RoDeftJon 
P.)ui  Broohy 
V'  tr'ind  &  Hanwn 

Mci  if'ti»  HiWerftrjnd 

■  I'TIS 
t   n^  ,r«  f  aiTlS 

ATt^rson  Bros 

Sjnfi  LiuZ  FafTi^    Ific 
L    /    Fatmj.  iiK 
Barney  Co    )t  i";onj_ 
C    V<   S    Farming  Co    ,  . 
I    M    Jlberg 
Bruce  Clrurcti    inc 
B«n  SiHimons 
Coil  »i»«r  Tiadmj  Co. 
lones  Rancnes    '  ■'C 
tali  Hughes 

El  Hall 

KKoods  Co 


8o«  t3l.  tin 

Roiita  1.  Baits.  Mahcap* 

«o«  S7*l  Coolidf*         

riot  ">28  Casa  Grande  ........... 

tSci«  :497.  Coolidg*      

Routt  1.  Box  246  *.  [toy        * 11S,4SS 


$147,  «7« 
137.  b36 
127.959 
12S.  »0 
121.  M3 


Rout*  1    Boi  326.  E  I'oy 

Driwtr  KK.  C«u  Grand* 

goi  998   Elfoy 

900  North  Brown,  Casj  Grand* 

Rural  Rout*  1    Boi  7  3  Somerto*. 

801  Noitft  First  Av«  ,  Ptio«ni» 

Post  Ortic*  Box  1710,  Yuma  

Post  Office  Box  1009  Vum* 

Post  OIlic*  Box  744   Parker 

Post  Office  Box  T   Parker 

404  I  St  SI    Eloy 

Post  Office  Box  ?18  Gadsden 

Box  Y   Bouse 

Post  Office  Box  1294   Yum* 


0-^  3n> 


ARKANSAS 

H.jh,,  »  .iv*s  Clarke  Mooie 

A  mi) 
Bo 
Cj 

I   f    Twist  Plantation 

Ai  ,e  rf'3S  --■ 

i    4  M    ■.! 

RIP  ch^it;  ,4  >on  Co 

St  msc^  veneer  1  Lumber 

Trust 
Cor'-eritope  Farm  &  Gm  Co 
Sweet  Bros 
Afharsas  Board  jt  PfnjI 

mstituti   ^ 
Ho*e  LuTiBer  Co     inc. .  ,  . 

Br  on  s  jMffin         

Hignj"  1  .  ii>e  *  )'1T) 

Aieia^ler  F)""S  IX 

E    »ittei  i  :o  

vy«ssc:'   •)■-->        C    

A"io?   p.)  ,'    ^  To 

I      ■.  JS'loJ   I 

H.-,i    .      H-i    C-  

L         ,  .  wr  ce  4  ^OflS. . 
J   ^j   Adams  &  Son. . . 
Miller  Lumber  Co 

CALIFORNIA 

Boston  Ranch  C<      

Jack  Hams,  Inc   

Air  Way  Farms,  ine 


M,irion 

Box  446.  Clarkedale     

Rural  route  1,  Box  b68.  MariM 

Twist  

Ciaynlordsviil*     .    

E  0  McKiujW  Ptr.  PMkin — 

Pickens 

Oumas     -.-- 


Box  "008.  Pine  BluH 

*idener        

iioi  500,  Grady,......«...... 


do 
do 
Yuma 

to 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 


Crittenden 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 

do... 

Cross 

DosiM 

do  ... 


Sayage  T  ,,  <jiiey  ►'a-Kn 

Timco 

McCarthy  4  »   (leorjna 

Coit  Ra"Cti    I  X 

Schramm  Rancnes.  Inc.. ,  , 

M    )    i  R   .1    -Mien   

Raymond  Thomas.  Inc 

H    ;    Deal  

Suiii.an  &  Giagnani 

Reo'e"-  Ranches.  Ine 

J  i    1    Neiii    Inc    

Britz  Chemical  Co , 

DeseM  Ranch        , 

V  C    B'ilton  , 

Pihtjos  Bros     'oc   

Tenes  Ranch     "c    

Wood  Ranches        

Mammonils  Ranch,  Int. . . 
Sumrei  Pecu  R)nch,  "r. 
Linneman  Ranches    I  ^c 
l^m    Ericuson  ..... 

iftee'h  Ranches   inc— , 

G.usli  F  ir^is  

U  -leii,  ■*■  •  ■      -c . 

Rac-..  d'    ■, 

Oea.ei.';  •  -a-thes.  Inc. 

H    -i    Vijipny  Co 

t.TO:-      0       

iaci>  timoie  

Sinclair  Ranches      . 
Russell  Bros   Ranchos.  Inc. 
W   I   Young  and  W.  E. 
Young.  Jr 

Irvine  Co  

Slaltoid  Hannon 
J   H   Benson  Estate, 

Donald  H   Cox 

Stephen  H    tlmo»*„ 

C   T  Dearborn   

Neil  f  ifield  Co 

Antone  Borchard  C* 

Donald  K.  Oonloy , 

Adamek  &  Dassoft, 

Grisel  Bros 

fiheld  Land  Co    

Raymond  O'Connel  &  Son, 

VDilliams  &  Quick 

Gerald  R  Elmore 


«at>aiti 

Eteina 

46  W>v«rty  Wood,  Helana. 

..do  

Marked  Tree    

Ltpanto , 

VKlOfi* ' 

AMOfM- -.-  -  ...•■•-•■—-*■ 

8ox3St.( 

Jotnor 

Drivof 

Hughes    . 

Manann* 


SUr  Route  2   Box  lOO.  Lemoore 
Box  :48,  Five  Points 
Equitable  Building.  Room  614. 

Fresno 
222  West  i,nn,    Fresno 

b720  South  Wasnoe   Mendota 

Box  1,  Burrsl  

2578  South  Lyon,  Mendott 

Box  487   San  Joaquin  , 

Post  Office  Box  925,  Coalinti... 
25810  Avenue  11    Madera 

Box  427,  Mendola    

Box  .28  A   Tranquillrty 

Box  305,  Dos  Palos   ,       

Post  Office  Box  2114  Fresno  . 

Post  Office  Box  366,  Five  Points 

47375  West  Dakota,  Firebaugh 

Post  Office  Box  397   FireDaugh 

2141  Tuolumne,  Fresno 
]  aeoj;  iVes!  Nees   Fuebaugh 

p,-,;'    ,-tice  rtoi  .  I ' 

r  '   -  iVes'     !«,',! 

p >,,'     "ici?  H  II    '. ' 


JoRorson. 

Ll* 

Lincoln 

PDillipi 

'.""&a'.'.'.'.'. 

do 

PoinMtt.... 
do 

Mimwippi. 

do 

do 

do 
""..do 

St  Francis, 
.do. 


Fresno, 

do. 

. .      do- 


do 
.do. 


do. 
do. 
.do. 


do  . 

do 
do 
do 
do 
,  do, 
.do. 


Lemoore 

Fireoaugh  do  . . 

MenrJota      do  .. 

^   ,'    ••   ..  ^  ,.     o  Dos  Palos       .do... 

..  1'.  A*.;  .e'V^jn   Fresno do. .. 

Box  924.  Codiiiiga  -         ''<'    - 

Suite  904  2220  Tulare,  Fresno do  ,. 

Post  Office  Box  5  Huron ^... 

Box  736  San  Joaquin         ...00... 

910  East  Swilt   Fresno        ....«0... 

Post  Office  Box  7J  Brawloy linpofW.. 

Post  Office  Bo»  il9   Brawtoy dO... 

Box  156.  Brawley  do... 

Box  234,  Calipalii* J--- 

Box  275,  Calipalria «•-•■ 

Box  267,  Calipalrii jf- 

1567  Elm.  El  Centra 00.., 

Post  Office  Box  1141   Btawley  do.. 

Box  239,  Bra«ley  do.. 

560  Norm  8th,  Brawtey  do.. 

PosI  Office  Box  54,  Bra«l*y  do.. 

Post  Office  Box  6055,  Calipatria do.. 

Route  2,  Box  26   Brawley do.. 

200  Andnta  PI     Brawiey 00.. 

2454  5th  St.  Yuma,  'riz   00.. 

Post    ittice  Boi  '*'    ,eeiey ......00.. 

jannioct  ^.i;     '>anta  Ana. ...... -.do.. 

Ho«  ,'6    Bra«i«y.. ^.. 

Boi'i    Brawley dO.. 


.'524 

Route 

Route 

Box  .,',  ..J"^J"  a 

Poil  jifice  tioi  'j'A, 


1967  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  »100  000  TO  1499  999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (f  XCLUOING  PRi 


SUPPORT  LOANS)— Continued 


Sbta  and  nama 


AddroM 


Cooaty 


Amount 


:aiip»trta. 


109.184 
108.641 
107.371 
105.672 
375. 838 
304. 676 
250. 020 
241,689 
185, 740 
175.694 
135.583 
106,597 
105.759 
104.879 


247. 421 

127.868 
126.465 
108.097 
102.223 
116.334 
244  265 
105,458 

125.893 
107.694 
177.207 

296.864 

162.914 
141.657 
111.402 
198. 759 
138.  205 
206.  354 
167.232 
144.160 
130.991 
101,657 
124. 702 
113,307 


458.  020 
414.970 
329. 228 

256.147 

230.969 

228.215 

214.976 

207.605 

195.942 

194,343 

192.803 

191.109  ; 

173.255 

154.382 

151.190 

147,399 

145.758 

133.805 

131.249 

131.055 

127.774 

127.389 

120.713 

119.296 

116.930 

113.768 

109.670 

101,046 

100.301 

442.  327 

359,  740 

299.888 

208.972 

206,916 

198.852 
179.695 

169.070 
166.795 
161.504 
159.  728 
159.472 
144.715 
140.010 
134.506 
125. 48S 
121.243 
115.460 
!l]  565 

;j'  >]3 

1 :5. ;  1 « 


iKk  Bros.  &  McBurnay.  Inc 

Hu|h  Hudson  Ranchos 

Gwtf*  B  Wilkwfhby. 
Chas  Vondeiahe 
California  Slurges  Ginning 

Co, 
Dixi*  Ranches 
Guimaira  Vineyard  Corp 
W,  B   Camp  &  Sons 
B   V   Farms  and  Miller  & 

LUL 

Houchin  Bros   Farming 
C   J   Vignok) 

Majii*  Farms  

Palm  Farms  Inc..... 


0  M  Biyant.  Jr 
M  ft  R  Sheep  Co  Trust 
Reynold  M   Mettler 
McKittrck  Ranch 
M  ft  I  Farms 
Bidart  Bros 

Ridgeside  Farms 

Kein  Valley  Farms 
Em  H   MetUer  &  Sons 
Caltani  Bios 


Teion  Ranch  Co 

Whe^icr  I,)'"i5 

Milham  Farms 

Willis  i  nurtz 


Twin  Farms 


Rossi  Bros  

Coberly  WestCo 

Marvin  Lane  

Westlake  Farms 
Vernon  L    Thomas.  Inc  . 
Cilkey  Farms.  Inc 
West  Haven  Farming  Co 
1   G  Stone  Land  Co 
Borba  Bros 
R   a   Rowan  Co     . 
Kern  River  Delta  Farms... 

Boyett  Farming 

Wesley  Hansen 

Hadley  Yocum 

Newliaii  Land  ft  Farming 
Schuh  Bros 
Red  Top  Ranch 
Wollsen  Land  &  Cattle 

Sam  Hamburg  Farms 

Bowles  Farming  Co 

San  Juan  Ranching  Co. . . . 
Wiico  Produce  Co 
Riverview  Farm  &  Cattle  C< 
John  Norton  Farms 
Clarence  Rot)inson 
Kennedy  Bios 
C   J  Shannon  ft  Sons.     . 

Nichols  Farms.  Inc 

Roberts  Farms.  Inc 

Roy  D   Murray 

G.  L   Pratt  

A  E   Panetta  Farms 

[  W  Merrit  Estate 

COLORADO 
I   Baughman  Trust.    . 

FLORIDA 

Talisman  Sugar  Corp 

Florida  Sugar  Corp 

A  Ouda  ft  Sons 

715  Farms.  Ltd    

New  Hope  Sugar  Co 

Closter  Farms.  Inc     ,. 
S  N   Knight  Sons,  IX. 

HAWAII 

i  AS  Plviljlion  Co 

Kr-liaha  ..u^Jr   1.0      Ll  J 

Mauna  l*ea  jugn  Co  ,  '"■ 
(,r  j.e  F  inn  Co     I  !•- 
Pepeeheo  juji'  Co 
VcBr.le  lujar  ^  :     m 
Pui-.a   ,uiar  Co    lit 
Moni!*aa   .utiar  Co 
laupanoehoe  Sugar  Co 
Hutcfiinson  bugai  Co     Ll 
clo«eie  .lugai  Co    LtJ 

Waiiui>u  :.ugar  Co 

Hamahua  MiliCo 

i>ahu»u  Plantation  Co... 
Pajuiau  Sugar  Cc  ,  Ltd 
Cay  and  Robinson 
hiiauea  bugar  Co  .  Ltd 


Post  Office  Box  1 16.  Brawley 
Post  Office  Box  201.  Calipatiia. 
Box  t60.  [I  Centro 
6136  Rockhurst  Dr .  San  Diego. . 
Box  409,  Yuma,  Arn 

Post  Office  Box  585.  El  Centro 
Box  1%9.  Bakerstield  • 

Post  Office  Box  2028.  Bakerstield 
550  Kearney,  San  Francisco 

Box  493.  Buttonwillow 

Box  1268.  Shatter  

Box  698,  Arvin  

4016  Slockdale  Highwav   Bakers- 
field 
Box  540,  Pond 
Post  Oilice  Box  %,  oildale 
Post  Office  Box  473,  Bakerstield. 
'.921  Bradford    Bakerstield    ,. 
Post  Office  Box  7'KJ   Delano 
Rural  H'lute  I    Box  860   Bakers- 
Hal^. '•.■i-i  :  ■,»,ii  ,('>  .4  Lja.i  Bidg, 
01.  .•    ,■  -I  • 

Bo<       I    ■ 

Box  ,.'J?      "■'i't''r 

Rural  Houlf  t.  Box  215,  Bakers- 
tield 
Post  Office  Box  156'J   Bakerstield 
Rural  Route  1,  Box  860   Bakers 

held 
Post  Office  Box  976,  Bakerstield 
Rural  Route  6,  Box  522R    Bakers- 
field 
Rural  Route  1    Box  91    Button- 
willow 

Rural  Route  Box  470,  BakeistieiJ 
625  Wilshire  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles 

564  Central  Aye,  Shatter 

23311  Newton  Ave  ,  Stratlord 

Post  Office  Box  8,  Huron   

Post  Office  Box  426,  Corcoran 

24487  Road  140.  Tulare 

Box  146  Stratford  

5521  22d  Ave,  Riveidale    

11«  Soutn  Spring  St     losSogeles 

Post  Oftice  Diawei  [i    iVasco 

Post  Office  Box  386   Corcoran. 

Post  Office  Box  995   Corcoran 

9256  Kansas  Ave    Hamord. 

5002  £1  Nido  Rd    El  Nido     .    

377  Ciicle  Di,  Chowchilla   

Post  Office  Box  1    Red  Top 

Box  311    Los  Bancs 

Post  Office  Box  547,  Los  Bancos 

11609  Heielotd.  Los  Bancos 

Route  1,  Box  171B.  Dos  Palos 

Post  Office  Box  152.  BIyth* 

)      Route  1,  Box  151.  BIythe      

Post  t  "ice  Box  1000.  BIyth* 

Post  Ollice  Box  1064,  BIyth* 

Post  Office  Box  275.  Indio 

24487  Road  140.  Tulare 

13762  1st  Ave,  Hanlord       

15366  Road  192,  Poitervdle 

Route  1.  Box  3.  Eadimart     

31599  Road  132.  Visalia 

12771  Road  112.  Tipton      , 

11188  Roa3  192.  Portervill* , 


Imperial, 
do,., 
do... 
do... 
do... 


do. 


do 
do 


do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

.da.. 
..da.. 

do.. 

do. 

do 

do. 
do. 

..do. 


do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Kings 

....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 


...do. 

do 

liO 

...do. 
...do. 


do.. 
Madara. 
do.. 

do.. 


Box  IW8,  Libeial.  Kans 


filerced. 
.  do  .. 
do  . 
do 
Riverside 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 
Tulare. .. 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 

do... 


kil  Carson 


tl04.86U 
102.  Ml 
102. 168 
101.991 
101,674 

101.299 
278.  721 
238.816 
237,271 

22«.24U 
201.321 
l«6.259 

180.490 

177,5)7 
175.597 
119,  ),; 
138  128 
134.195 
131.147 

126. 321 

123. 8'19 
122.718 
120. 482 

115.802 
113,969 

110,613 
106,596 

105.865 

103.875 

103.  Pll 

102.678 

363.652 

305.553 

274.314 

180.003 

170.554 

156.870 

155.424 

136.668 

117.331 

111.401 

107. 184 

181.684 

112.350 

100.374 

213.910 

180. 5o4 

126.019 

108. 462 

359. 261 

305. 900 

160. 9Sb 

158.635 

132.1 '3 

257.931 

140.341 

124.913 

116.962 

113,921 

105.536 

102. :J9 


280. 429 


Boxm 

Ovieda 

Box  D.  Pahokee 

314  Royal  Pom,  Palm  Beach. 
■■■"  80x698.  Belle  Glade 

Box  7.  Belle  Glade    


Paim  Beach 

10. 

do , 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Bo<  .390.  Honolulu 

Box  j.'JiJ.  Honolulu  

Post  I  Mice  Box  3470.  Honolulu.. 

Puhi  Rural  Station.  Lihue     

Post  Ottice  Box  347  J  Honolulu 
Box  3*4  '    hoiiuiuiu 
Box  <23  '   Honolulu 

Box  1  !i"    Honolulu 

Box  3J.''J   Honolulu   , 

Post  uttice  Hoi  3t'0  Honolulu. 
Post  Oftice  Box  .14'     Honolulu 
Post  Office  Box  34 'J   Honolulu 
Box  30.0   Honolulu 
.    Box  3440    Honolulu 
Post  Olfice  Box  34''.:   Honolulu 
Makaweii 
Post  office  Box  jA.'J   Honolulu 


419.178 
212.454 
158.080 
131.484 
120.956 
116.890 
110.784 


486.233 
430. 051 
392. 9iX) 
373. 325 
347.042 
330.736 
321.637 
320.735 
315.779 
312.231 
310.577 
309.913 
281,880 
222. 457 
194.412 
184.559 
181.540 


Juhj    :6,    1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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%'  lOTAI  PAYMENTS  OF  JIOOOOO  TO  $499,999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE 
SUPPORT  LOANS)— Contmiiad 


State  and  nam* 


IOWA 
CtailesLakin 

LULIISIANA 

Scopana  Pl;inatalion 
George  y,irbioui!h 
I   P.  Bio«n 

Deltic  Eaini  &  Timber  Co.. 
Inc 

Hnllyhrook   Land  CO.,  IllC.  . 

Haiham    Inc      . 

I   H    Aillui'iis 

teriii;ji  Sugars   Inc 

"utt'cn.lil  C'.ii' 
jUuttiUOAn,   li,C 

MISSISSIPPI 

F '(t,i:is  8,  Lang  

[  Hii  Sellgman  ... 

Allen  Gray  Est. . . . 

Brooks  Cotton  Co 
I    A   Honaith,  Jr 
J   0   Gourlay 
McMurchv  I  arms 
)uhn  B   IVIcKee,  Ji   . 
R.iy  Flowers 
Fiine  Plantinj!  Co 
Roundaway  Planting  Co 
IdkhursiCo 

J   H   Shetard  &  Son 

Ciriett  &  Son 

t*  ing  &  Anderson  Inc    . 

f  red  Tavaleli  &  Sons 

R   W   Jones  &  Sons,  Inc 

P   L   Sanders.. 

Hinks  &  Co 

Howard  &  BIythe  Plarilms 

[;ypl  Planting  Co 

Ltonewall  Planing  Co 

J    t    Cunninghlrn.  Jr 

BIsnche  R   Slouch 

B   W   Smith  Planting  Co 

James  t   Coleman 

C   B   Box  Co 

Goidon  &  Pa'liMKe 

Nerren  Bros 

A    T    Touchberrv 

Buckhoin  Planting  Co.. 

\Aii.i*ood  Plantation 

West    Inc 

Four  f  I'ths  Plantation  . 

Brown  Farm. 

0  F   Bledsoe  Plantation  .. 
Race  Track  Plantation... 
Annapeg,  inc 

L  W  Wade  Farms,  Inc 
¥.   H    &  J    C    Morgan. .  . 
FjfOuck  Plantation     . 
'.■'A  Hope  Plantation  . . . . . 
J   *    Patrick     . 

V,i  idell  Bros 

si:  &  Co 

I  fir-  E    Ford 
F  »','herburri  Ll 

1  ii-nela  Plan'a'ion    inc 
HaLan  &  Bfu'.on 

'.'■.'i'lly  jL,nes  .    . 

H   L,   Caii'enler 
1  ■.  'can  Farms    Inc 
i  is:iaiid  Plantation  Inc 
E- iC'OKs  F arms 

V.iliiam  M    Pitts         

T     ,in^a  Came  Farm.   .    . . 

F    .     fv'.iiioiie 

L     ,'  I  rms    Inc. 

'      ,,  ,  P  tinlalion    Inc. 

1*'    '.'    Patterson    . 

'•'    I    Hardy        . 

N'li-p  P   Sturuivant 

H  ;  iin  Plantation.  . 

F    F    Hartierl 

Fii.fis'i!  Aatson 

I    '    Bice,  Jr 

F  iu'  Battle,  Jr... 

'■'  'My  &  Leatherman,  Inc. 

I    't"  Bios  .   Inc 

L've  oak  Plantation 

H   h   Hamniell  &  Sons 

Trail  L.;«e  Plantation 

Torrey  Wood  &  Son 

R  A,  Ingram 

Holly  Ridge  Planting  Co   . 

baker  Plant, ng  Co 

I   U   Nuriiery 

Walker  Farms,  Inc 

J  C.  Sides  S  Sons 

E   T,  Jordan  &  Sons 

Lakeview  Planting  Co 


Address 


County 


Emerson. 


Rural  route  1,  Bossier  City 
1  iigland 

Box  3.'9,  Lake  Providence.. 
El  Dorado 


lake  Providence   . . . 
c  0  Joe  Barham   Oak  Ridge. 
Route  1    Box  ill,  Natchitoches 
Post  Office  Box  572.  Franklin. . . 
Rural  Route  1    Napoleonville  . 
box  323/8,  Neyv  Orleans    .. 


Rosedale - 

Shaw .  

Walt  Bosecker.  Agent.  Mount 
Carmel.  III. 

Shelby       .- 

Route  2  Cleveland.. 

Rosectale 

Box  181,  Duncan 

Friars  Point..   

Mattson  

Alli^i.ttor  

do  

Box  335.  Clarksdale 

bnerard.. . 

Rural  n'ou  e  2,  Clarksdale      .    

Post  Office  Box  745.  Claiksdale  . 
i;iii  West  2d.  Claiksdale 

Lula        ..    .  . 

Aalls 

Hfrn.mdo         .    

L^ke  Cormorant 

Cfuaer 

Post  Oriice  Box  U.  Thornton 

T.hulJ 

Cue  0'  T   L   Reed  III.  Belzorii..    . 

Louise 

Rural  Route  4   Yazoo  City      

Midninllt  --  - 

louise  

I'Ola 
Glen  Allan 

Rural  Route  2.  Greenwood 

Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood 

£3ox  274,  Tcliula   ..        . 

Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood. 

Schlater  

Rural  Route  3,  Greenwood 

ilO 

Ca,"  v\    Kufus  Stainback.   Minter 
Ci'v 

Box  1136.  Greenwood.- 

Morgan  City 

Sldori  .    .  -    . 

4!1  Barton  St ,  Greenwood..  . 

Post  Office  Box  163,  Canton 
.   Vance 

r,1atks  

Darling  

Paritheiburn     

Anpuiiia  

Hollandale  .   

f<itta  Yuma   

Rolling  Fork 

Inverness 

Doddsville 

Drew 
.   Indianoia  .  

LaFe  Coirnorant 

Box  b'8   Indianoia  ... 

Care  ol  Ceorfe  Lipe   Indianoia.. 

Indiancia.    . 

Rome      

Webb   - 

.  Glendora. . . 

Care  ot  F   M   Milcheiier.  Sumner. 

Robinsonville. . . 

Tunica 

Box  122,  Tunica. 

Box  2  32.  Tunica.. 

Robinsonville . 

Box  349,  Areola... 

Areola 

Box  512,  Greenville.. 

Tralake 

Hollandale. 

Leiand  

Holly  Ridge       

Box  387,  Leiand.   , 

Areola 

Care  ot  George  R  Walker.  Stone- 
ville. 

Cotteeville  .         . 

Rural  route  4  Yajoo  Crfy 

do .    . 


Bolivar, 
do 
.        do. 


.do- 
do, 
.do 
.do. 


Coahoma  - 

do  .- 

-..do  . 
-    do    - 
...do    . 


.     -do  ...- 

...do  .... 

..  do     -    . 

.-  do  -.   - 

..do 

De  Soto 

-.-  do 

.     do  . 
Holmes  . 
.do 
.     do 
Humphreys 
.     do.   . 

do 

do 

do 

do  .     . 
Issaquena. 

Leflore 

do 

do 

do    ... 

do 


do  . 

do.. 

.do. . 


do 

do 

....do  .... 
do 

Madison  ... 

Quitman 

do 

.do 

Shaikey 

(Jo  ... 

do 

do 

.  .do 

Sunflower.. 
do... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do- 


.do 
.do 

do 

do  . 
Ta'lahatchie. 

. ..   .do. 

do 

Tunica 

do 

do 

do 

..   ..do..       - 
Washington.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.do 


do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


Amount 


Sac 

Bossier 

Catahoula 

E  Carroll 

.do.   .   .. 

do 
Morehouse   . . 
Natchitoches- 
Sl.  Mary  .... 
Terrebonne  . 

do... 


J107. 136 


1%7  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  OF  JIOO  000  TO  $499,999  UNDER  ASCS  PROGRAMS  (EXCLUDING  PRICE 
SUPPORT  LOANS)— Continued 


State  and  name 


Address 


County 


Amount 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 


H.  S  Swayze  ... 
Harrison  Evans. 


MISSOURI 
127,9.''7       E    P  Coleman,  Jr 
177:993    I  r.-ONlANA 

112.600       Campbell  Fiinnng 


Route  2,  Benton. 
Shuqualak.. 


-ikeston 


Yazoo  

Noxubee 


Yalobusha 
Yazoo..     . 
do. 


H.irCin  Mount 


111.175 
115,880 
163,749 
110, 8"6 
280,780 
185.  6b2 


155,989 
149,547 
130.939 

116.559 

113.  4':i3 

110, 4:'6 

101.739 
256.363  , 

210.832 

150,434 

147,540    i 

124,816    I 

121.018    I 

118.002 

115.44!    1 

114,569 

109,583 

193,934 

1?3,  Of.4 

113,232 

113,696 

101,494 

101,487 

140,4" 

133,764 

115,510 

1118,145 

103,3:13 

11)2,  184 

134,043 

203,193 

156.5:8 

149.4.4 

142.798 

129.829 

116,157 

106,528 

lu5,92U 

104,140 
103,748 
103,508 
102.237 
li'7."09 
167.168 
122.563 

i;:.;96 

2:2.303 
125.287 
116. :9U 
110. :  30 
108.704 

161, eii 

157,93'J 
123,598 
119.032 
111.8S1 
108.  5 o4 
102.  197 
101.040 
100,759 
168,425 
122,640 
101,  ;% 
131,791 
124,528 
106,243 
105,687 
105,165 
257. 169 
248,996 
155.564 
151.175 
136.531 
127,189 
122,286 
111,  009 
110.728 
108.627 

114.015 
117.089 

115.800 


MV,.\DA 

Walter  J    Williams. 

MW   N'EXICO 

Emma  G   Lawrence. 
Jerry  Lynn  Hilburn. 

r.ORTH  CAROLINA 

McNait  Liims,  Inc     

Soutliein  National  Bank 

PUERTO  RICO 

Luce  &  Co 

Anionic  Roip  Sucrs  S    In  C . 

C    Brewer  Puerto  kico  Co  .. 

Sucn  J   Serr.Mles   . . 

A    r^laitinez    Ji     trustee 

SOUTH  CAr(OLi;*A 

LaA'ience  E    Pe'ice. 
W    R   Mayes. 

TET.ESSEC 

Ki^^an  PianlinL  Co.    . 

TEXAS 

Three  Wav  La  d  Co 

H    H    Wooie  &  Sons  . 

1  jm  J    r/oore  . 

I  ^\    Lev   C    Clunce  . 

Porter  &  Weniz,  Inc 

Oscar  Maylield  &  Sons.  . 

Martha  M   Russell 

John  A.  ADDOtt 

Hill  Farms  

J    t\   Gritlith      

John  A   Wheeler 

F    0    '.'laslen 

Lciiie  fi'itchell 

Bill  Weaver 

Delmai  Uurtett 

Tatt  McGee 

Lee  Moor  Farms 

Basil  Abate 

MaaJe  Broti-ets  .. 

Texas  Departnient  ol  Coi- 
f'-ctions 

Erceli  Cuens 

Rio  Farms,  lie 
'    Helen  En^elman  htegle  . 

Krenmueller  f aims 
!    Stiary  Fairr.s   1"C 

Llovii  f>'    Beiitsen  .   . 

J    W  Wallace  &  Sons 

R    T    Hoover  Farms.. 

W.  E    Armstrong 

I    Dixie  Farms. . 

Co^anosa  Farms 

Beijing  Fain  s.  Inc.. . 

C  &  C  Farms 

f«latst>all  C   Fuuder,    . 
j     Euin  Crow 

Kesey  Bio: 
'    Woisham  Bios 

Kenneth  Linoeinaiin. 

Clark  &  Roberts       . 

SmailAOOu  Fauns  .  . 

Tiaris-Pecos  Dairy 

W.  W   Hill 

Ml  Vida  Farms,  Inc. 

Joe  Lee  McMahon. . 

Reelex  Farms 

W   T   Lattnei  &  Son 

John  W    Uicliazzo 

F    H.  Vahlsing,  Inc  .   . 


Charles  Rocs  III      .       . 
Warner  Reid . 

W    T    W?ggonei  Trust  Est. 
Sebastian  Cotton  &  Gram 

Corp 
Normeiit  Foley 


1223  Park  Crcle.  Lai  Vegas 


Scott 

Big  Horn. 

r;ye  ... 


Hobjs Lea , 

Box  I'jfci  Columbus Luna 

T,  J   Harris.  Kuia,  Route  J   fed         Robeson.. 

Sprinns, 
Lumber  ton do... 

box  1972   Apuire  - do... 

Box  487   Humacao do 

Box  677   Casuas do... 

Box  A,  Merceoita do — 

box  ill    ''f'uadilla. .do... 


Ro.te  1,  Box  93,  filcColl 
f/layesville 


Box  i7£,  West  Mempnis  Ark 


Marlboro. 
Sumter... 


Shelby. 


Dekalb     .  

box  7   fyayasota _ 

tyavasola.  

3u7  South  f^ain     Bryan. . 

Post  Oltice  Box  67o   Biownsulle 

Talt 

Route  3,  Box  21,  Ssii  Benito 

Route  2   Hailingen 

Hart..  

Route  z   fvlofton. 

Route  1    Loienzo 

Route  2   Sudan 
Box  818   Crosbvlon 

502  South  houslon   Lainesa 

Box  1081,  Amariilo. . 

Box  59.  Heietoid 

Clint  , 

Box  99,  Bremond  , 

Box  9 i.  South  Plains 

Central  Farm  502.  Sugailand. . 

Box  817,  Abeinathy 

Edcouch  .  

Box  307.  Elsa. ..    . 

Route  1,  Box  77,  San  Juan 

Box  433,  Mission. . . 

Post  Oftice  Box  593.  Mission 

Box  929   Edinburg 

.   Box  816,  FaSeris 

.   Route /,  Box  i8.  LuDOock 

Salartia,  Miss 
,   Box  235.  Coyanosa 
.  Route  1,  Beld  farm.  Fait  Stock- 
ton 

Box  1387.  Fort  Stockton 

.    Box  394,  Fort  Stockton..., 

Box  ri3iJ   Pecos 

.   Box  1368.  Pecos 

Box  14ii.  Pecos 

Box  1947,  Pecos 

1927  Jackson,  Pecos 

Box  1507,  Pecos 

Box  1383,  Pecos... 

.  2203  Johnson,  Pecos... 

.   Box  1210,  Pecos  

.  Box  68,  Verhalen   .      

Box  741,  Pecos  . 

.   2114  Johnson,  Pecos 

.    Box  786,  Heaine 

Care  o'  R   0   Bums,  n.anagei. 
Elsa 

Box  501,  Rio  Grande  City 

.    Box  694,  Tuiia 

.    Box  2:3C,  Vernon  

Box  1'. ,'4,  Sebastian 


Bowie 

Brazos 

do 

Burleson 

Cineron 

. . . ..CO 

.do. 
do 

Caslro 

Cochran , 

do , 

do , 

Crosby 

Dawson 

Deal  Smith., 
do 

tIPaso 

Falls 

,  Floyd 

Fort  Bend... 

.  Hale..      . 

.  Hidalgo 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

,  Hudspeth 

,  Lubbock 

Maverick 

Pecos . 

do 

do 

.do. 
.do. 


Reeves 

do 

do 

do 

....  do 

do 

....  do 

do 

do 


WASHINGTON 
Broughton  Land  Co 
Department  ol  Natural 
Resource, 


801  f.ortn  Cherry  St  ,  Uvalde. 


Post  Office  Box  2",  Dayton 
Box  7,  tphrata     . 


do 

do 

Robertson. . 
San  Patricio. 

Starr 
SAisher.. 

Wilbarger 

,  Willacy.... 

Zavala 


Columbia 
Whitman. 


$106,379 
192,072 


103.271 


166,  336 


105.271 


135,869 

101.724 


297,570 
148, 143 


471,952 
366.033 
289.  140 
250.121 
13.,  595 


107,515 
188. 8i2 


105.309 


156.052 
302. 799 
292. 555 
141.422 
143.7/8 
128.135 
121,962 
1 16. 966 
122.528 
306.  149 
168.547 
108.308 
109.899 
158.636 
129.768 
119.143 
102.474 
117.S58 
117.251 
335.777 

163.150 
128, bl& 
128.312 

127.411 

125.711 
108.904 
107.234 
202.  222 
105.419 
174.707 
206.  847 
150.117 

124,186 
i;-2.  368 
108.857 
193.844 
189.497 
172.042 
167.093 
129.492 
125.170 
123,867 
111.223 
109.711 
108.285 
102.220 
108,219 
;t3,E38 

101.403 
128.198 

143.702 
149,811 

121,132 


122.730 
166.3% 
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NEW  ALLIANCE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  urm  viik 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHK->EN TAtn  ES 

Thursday    July  .'5    196i 

Mr  ROSENTHAL   Mr   Speaker,  many 

who  felt  some  hope  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam when  the  Pans  peace  talks  began 
have  become  quite  disillusioned  with 
those  meetinKS  Preside^nt  Johnson  reit- 
erated nls  week  !.:s  determination  to 
force  a  military  solution  to  our  difflcul- 
ties  in  Vietnam  He  repeatedly  has  re- 
fused to  stop  all  bombinK.  even  though 
such  a  step,  in  the  opinion  of  United 
Nations  Secretaiy -General  U  Thant  and 
others.  ml«ht  lead  to  successful  peace 
negotiations 

Last  week.  Sanford  Gottlieb,  executive 
director  of  the  National  Committee  for  a 
Sane  *Tnclear  Policy  -SANE— and  Rod- 
ney anaw.  program  director  for  the 
Division  of  World  Peace  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  : eturned  from  Paris 
and  Prague,  where  they  >p(^ike  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  Hanoi,  Vietnamese  exiles,  and 
foreign  jouiTialists 

On  the  basis  of  these  talks.  Gottlieb 
and  Shaw  came  to  several  conclusions, 
the  most  interesting  of  which  concerns 
the  newly  formed  Alliance  of  National. 
Democratic,  and  Peace  Forcfs.  which 
they  foresee  as  playing  a  \ital  role  Be- 
cause I  think  that  the  findings  of  Gott- 
lieb and  Shaw  on  this  and  other  similar 
matters  aie  of  imt>ortance.  I  am  includ- 
uig  their  article  in  the  Record 

In  addition,  I  am  including  an  article 
published  m  the  August  1968  edition  of 
SANE  World,  in  which  Mr  Gottlieb  goes 
Into  greater  detail  about  hi.s  views  on  the 
Vietnam  .situation. 

The  articles  follow 
3i:.i4MAav   or  C«.>NCLUsioNS     Visit  to  Repre- 

SENT.MIVES       'r     NoBTH      VlCT.NAM      AND     THE 

National  LiBERATinN  Fro.vt  or  Srn.TTH 
Vietnam,  Prauce.  <nd  t•^RIs  J'ly  11  17, 
1968 
I  By  Sanford  Go'.tUeb  execvr.ue  director.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear  Pol- 
icy, and  Rodney  Stiaw.  program  director. 
Division  jf  World  Pe.4ce,  the  Uiilted  Metho- 
dist Church) 

During  .1  joint  visit  to  Prague  ,iud  Parts 
on  behalf  oi  our  representative  urganlza- 
tlons.  we  were  able  to  exchange  views  at 
length  with  the  following  inUlvlduaU  Le 
Quang  Chaiih.  Central  Committee  member, 
NLF;  Phem  Van  Chuong.  Press  .■\itacne  NLP 
Misaion  in  Prague:  Nguyen  Thanh  Le.  offl- 
cial  spokesman  of  North  Vietnam  at  Paris 
talks.  Tran  Cong  Tuong.  General  Secretary  of 
.\ssoc:atUin  nl  Vleln.imese  Lawyers  and  Vice 
Chairman  i>t  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Vietnam.  Xuaii  Oanh.  Secretary  uf  the  North 
Vietnam  Committee  of  Solidarity  with  the 
.\mencan  People,  officials  of  the  governments 
of  the  tJnited  States  and  Prance.  Vietnamese 
exiles  m  Pans,  journalists  .\nd  others  with 
current  contacts  in  North  .iiid  South  Viet- 
nam 

On  the  bisis  jf  these  talks,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  following  conclualons 

1  The  establuhmenl  o/  the  AUxance  o/ 
Sational.  Democratic  and  Peace  Forces  of 
Viftnam  represents  a  ^t-nous  effort  by  Hanoi 
and   the  SLF  to  open  a  political  dialogue 

According  to  the  conun unique  of  its  found- 
ing conference,  the  Alliance  was  created  un 
.April  20-21  at  i  meeting  near  Saigon  The 
individual    leaders    wnoae    names    have    been 
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released  are  professional*  businessmen.  In- 
tellectuals and  one  clergyman  .Mi  ire  city 
dwellers  With  one  possible  exception,  they 
are  not  known  to  have  previous  involvement 
or  i-onnectloos  with  the  NLF 

Nevertheless,  we  .uwume  that  the  creation 
of  the  Alliance  was  stimulated  by  the  NLP 
and  North  Vietnam  The  program  .if  the  Al- 
liance closely  parallels  that  "i  the  Front 
The  Alliance  and  the  NLF  have  publicly 
stated  that  they  support  each  other  Various 
spokesmen  for  Hanoi  and  the  NI.F  have 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  Alliance 

Rather  than  attempt  to  measure  the  de- 
gree of  control  over  the  .Mllance  by  the  Frtmt 
.ind  Hanoi.  !i.>wever  we  believe  it  is  more 
Illuminating  to  ->naly/.e  the  motuafion  be- 
hind (he  establishment  of  the  .Mliance  The 
NLF  lA  largely  ft  Communist-led,  nationalist 
peasant  movement  without  a  large  urban 
baAC  The  Front  recognizes  the  political  prob- 
lems which  It  faces  in  gaining  recognition 
under  the  preisent  circumstances  The  Al- 
liance, in  theory  at  least,  provides  the  first 
political  framework  for  bourgeois  national- 
ists who  want  to  operate  independently  of 
the  NLP  in  opposition  to  a  V  S  mllllarv 
presence  in  South  Vietnam  The  relatively 
privileged  members  of  South  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety in  the  Alliance  are  potentially  more 
etTectlve  In  communicating  with  other  mld- 
dle-cl;is»  leaders  than  would  be  the  tough 
guerrilla  leaders  of  the  NLF 

Knowledgeable  non-Communists  with 
whom  we  have  spoken  believe  the  basic  role 
'>f  '.he  .Mllance  is  to  help  open  a  political  dia- 
logue in  South  Vietnam  which  can  eventu- 
ally bridge  the  ;arge  chasm  now  separating 
the  Front  from  the  Saigon  government 

This  Impression  is  enhanced  by  the  Hanoi 
Foreign  Ministry's  statement  of  July  18  wlilch 
umitted  the  oft-repeated  demand  that  the 
future  of  South  Vietnam  must  Ije  settled 
in  accordance  with'  the  iirognwn  of  the 
NLP  In  our  view.  Hands  latest  move  Is 
further  evidence  that  the  Alliance  is  being 
given  greater  importance  as  a  means  of  pre- 
paring for  a  meaningful  exchange  with  non- 
Communist  South  Vietnamese 

2  The  United  States  should  encourage  a 
pontile  response  to  the  Alliance. 

It  there  Is  to  be  a  political  settlement  m 
South  Vietnam,  it  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  by  representative  South  Vietnamese  fac- 
tions. .M  present,  however,  there  Is  no  po- 
litical process  by  which  this  can  he  done 
There  Is  only  an  extreme  left  and  an  extreme 
right  which  compete  militarily,  each  sup- 
ported by  Its  own  allies  If  the  Alliance  is 
seen  as  an  etiort  to  build  a  more  moderate 
left,  there  needs  to  be  established  in  Saigon 
a  more  moderate  right 

Despite  some  movement  in  this  direction 
in  recent  months,  the  overall  record  is  dis- 
mal A  Saigon  military  tribunal  has  con- 
demned the  leaders  of  the  .Mllance  to  death 
Dr  Dan  wiva  recently  discharged  from  his 
Cabinet  post  for  suggesting  negotiations  with 
the  NLF  ■\  censor  hiia  been  arrested  for  al- 
lowing a  student  newspaper  to  publish  an 
editorial  encouraging  negoualions  with  the 
NLF    Fear  md  repression  continue 

If  the  I'nited  States  truly  seeks  a  political 
settlement  it  must  persuade  the  .Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  end  the  repression,  establish 
basic  political  freedoms,  .md  permit  those 
genuine  natlonaUsus  who  favor  neither  the 
NLF  nor  the  Thieu  regime  to  dl-scuss  openly 
their  country  s  future  It  is  not  for  us  to 
suggest  to  the  .Administration  how  this 
should  t)e  done  It  Is  for  us  simply  to  ob- 
serve that  the  problem  Is  a  matter  of  will 

3  The  t'nttfd  .s'fatp,^  needs  to  denne  its 
basic  guaLs  in  Vietnam 

It  13  our  impression  from  .jur  conversations 
that  the  .\dnunislratlon  remains  divided  be- 
tween those  who  stil!  believe  that  .South 
Vietnam  can  t)e  converted  Into  a  separate. 
American-oriented  state  and  those  who 
would  accept  Vietnamese  solutions  to  Viet- 
namese problems  within  a  framework  of  neu- 
trality   The  nrst  group  tends  to  rely  heavily 
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on  the  use  of  military  force  the  second  on 
political  solutions  The  first  group  tends  '  ■ 
interpret  .inv  reduction  of  NLF  and  Norti 
Vietnamese  military  activity  as  a  sign  i  ( 
weakness,  the  second  as  a  deliberate  act  in- 
tended to  Improve  the  climate  lor  negotia- 
tions 

Since  the  adversaries  of  the  Saigon  regliu- 
and  the  United  States  are  fighting  for  wh  ,^ 
they  consider  an  end  to  American  domln.i- 
tlon  in  South  Vietnam  tlu-re  can  be  no  neLTc  - 
tia-.lons  which  reach  ,in  acceptable  poUtli  ,il 
settlement  until  the  Administration  firniiv 
and  unequivocally  acts  on  the  principle  .  i 
self-determination 

4  The  war  t.ill  not  end  until  the  Vnit-d 
States  ends  the  bomtymg  of  North  Victiiiivi 
and  removes  the  obstacles  to  a  Vtetnanu'  ■. 
soltitinn 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  mlsiindrrst.indnu- 
m  the  United  States  about  the  Paris  t.llk^ 
The  public  at  large  has  the  Imprestlon  tn  ; 
the  war  Is  ending  l>ecau8e  It  feels  that  peacf- 
negotiations  are  now  l)eing  conducted  In 
reality,  the  current  phase  of  the  Paris  uilks 
has  been  largely  limited  to  discussions  : 
how  '.o  end  alt  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vi.'- 
nam  Only  after  a  complete  halt  Is  achle\.-.i 
wl'.l  snbsumtlve  ixjlitlcal  questions  be  dls- 
c  u  ssed 

Wp  have  the  Impression  from  speaki::,- 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  that  they  \\i.: 
not  compromise  on  this  issue,  which  thpv 
interpret  its  a  matter  of  principle  Thcv 
reject  the  notion  of  military  reclprocrv 
because  they  see  the  lx)mblngs  as  an  att.ii  k 
on  their  sovereignty,  when  they  are  u.- 
attacking  the  sovereignty  of  the  Unitcil 
States  There  have  nevertheless  been  a  num- 
ber of  indirect  lilnts  that  the  end  of  (lie 
siege  against  Khe  Sanh  and  of  the  rockc 
attacks  against  Saigon  constitute  acts  : 
restraint  We  believe  the  Adminlslratu  :. 
should  interpret  such  si^ns  in  the  n:  • 
favorable  light,  as.  President  Kennedy  .  .- 
terpreted  Kfirushchevs  messages  during  •  :c 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  and  accept  the  risK- 
of  ,1  total  halt  to  the  bombing  In  prefercr-..  > 
to  the  rlslts  of  continued  bombing  and  c  :  • 
tinued  war  Otherwise,  the  next  sUige 
the  talks  may  never  begin  If  the  VS  :...i 
completely  halted  the  bombing  in  the  piu-t 
substantive  questions  would  lUready  li.oe 
tjeen  discussed  and  It  would  not  be  facme 
the  current  dilemma 

If  this  hurdle  Is  finally  overcome  and  fub- 
stantive  ix)litlcal  questions  are  discussed 
in  a  future  stage,  a  settlement  will  not  be 
•ichleved  unless  the  .Administration  fully 
abandons  the  premise  that  an  American- 
oriented  regime  in  Saigon  can  form  the  core 
of  a  ix>6t-war  government,  and  actively  helps 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  now  prevent 
the  development  of  a  South  Vietnamese  po- 
litical system  in  which  all  factions  may 
participate  and  compete  L'nless  this  Is  done 
the  Saigon  regl.me  will  continue  to  avoid 
accommtxiatlon  and  the  Nl-F  and  trfe  North 
ViPtnamese    will   continue   lighting 

From    SANE   World,    August    1968] 

Tiir   NLF  Seek.s   an   Opening  to  the  HiiiHT 

,  By     Sanford    Gottlieb,     executive    director 

SANE) 

The  journalists  probe  the  off-lhe-record 
conversations  during  the  coHee-tea  breaks  at 
the  Pans  talks  for  hints  of  movement  but 
South  Vietnam  and  the  United  SUtes  are 
where  the  action  is  The  outcome  of  the 
.American  election  campaign  could  have  i 
prof.^und  etiect  on  a  settlement  in  Vietnam, 
but  tne  mllit-iry  and.  more  fmrticularly.  the 
political  evolution  in  South  Vietnam  will 
probably  be  the  most  decisive  factor 

Seen  through  this  perspective,  the  creation 
of  the  Alliance  of  National.  Democratic  and 
Peace  Fi>rce«  Is  of  enormous  potential  im- 
porumce  Talks  with  represenwtlves  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Nauonai  Liberation  Front 
in  Prague  and  Paris  In  July  confirmed  the 
importance  which  they  attach  to  the  Alliance 
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Conversiitlons    with    French    and    American 

officials  and  j.>urnnlists.  Vietnamese  exiles. 
Old  other  observers  helped  to  clarify  Ite 
.-iriufirance 

I  share  the  ,-in.alysls  which  follows  with 
h'C'dney  Shaw  Program  Direct<ir.  Methodist 
lHvlslon  of  Woi  Id  Peace  The  two  of  us  Jointly 
visited  Pr.igue  and  Pans  For  Mr,  Shaw,  this 
was  the  second  meeting  with  representatives 
i<i  North  Vietnam  and  the  NLF  It  was  my 
l.urth  in  as  many  ycirs 

The  Alliance  appears  to  be  a  major  ttTort 
I'V  Hanoi  and  the  NLF',  v^orklng  together,  to 
open  a  political  dialogue  with  their  adver- 
viries  in  South  Vietnam  They  hojje  to  do 
this  by  involving  members  of  the  urban 
bourgeoisie  on  tlieir  side  Until  1968  the 
■eolith  Vietnamese  political  scene  has  been 
Minted  to  .m  extreme  left  and  an  extreme 
light,  locked  in  military  combat  and  .sup- 
ported by  their  respective  allies  The  extreme 
Iftt.  the  NLF.  Is  a  Communist-led.  na- 
tionalist, peasant-based  movement.  The  ex- 
feme  right  is  a  [invilcged  elite  of  military 
ihieltains  l.iiKlow  ners  and  some  businessmen 
.Mipix)rted  bv  tiie  United  Suites.  No  political 
;  riK'pss  exist.s  m  South  Vietnam  through 
which  the  two  proups  can  talk  to  each  other, 
much  less  comjjete  lor  jjower  Yet,  short  of  a 
iiiilitary  victory  lor  either  side,  no  political 
settlement  can  be  worked  out  without  a  dla- 
lojjue  between  l)olh  sides. 

With  the  creation  of  the  Alliance,  a  seem- 
iiicly  less  radical  element  appears  on  the 
l>olitlcal  left.  The  program  of  the  Alliance 
closely  parallels  that  of  the  Front,  and  the 
lorincr  has  publicly  jiledged  its  support  to 
; he  latter  But  xhc  leaders  of  the  Alliance 
..re  professionals,  busine.s.smen.  intellectuals, 
iiiul  a  Buddhist  clergyman,  most  of  whom 
lave  no  previous  connection  with  the  NLF. 
This  background  equips  them  to  communl- 
>  ale  with  conservative  South  Vietnamese  bet- 
o'r  than  the  tough  peasant  guerrilla  leaders 
•  I  the  Front  Tlicir  primary  role.  then,  is  to 
l.flp  fill  in  the  political  chasm  between  the 
M.F  and  the  Saigon  government  and  generate 
..  lueanlnglul  exchange  with  a  broader  politi- 
I  .il  spectrum  The  leaders  of  the  Alliance  are 
T.ot  meant  to  hold  power:  they  are  to  serve 
,.s  the  interlocutors  between  warring  factions. 
The  establishment  of  a  moderate  left  in- 
Mies  the  establishment  of  a  moderate  right, 
so  that  eventually  a  bridge  may  be  built 
.icross  the  current  political  no-man's  land. 
What  has  been  the  response  In  Saigon  since 
the  Alliance  announced  it  had  organized  on 
April  20  21?  A  Saigon  military  tribunal  delib- 
erated for  23  minutes  before  condemning 
■::r  .Mli.ince  leaders  to  death  in  absentia, 
Dr  Dan.  a  leading  bourgeois  politician,  was 
tired  from  his  Cabinet  job  for  suggesting  in 
a  St^anford  University  speech  that  there 
should  be  talks  with  the  Front  A  newspaper 
censor  was  ;trresled  lor  allowing  a  student 
editorial  to  be  published  with  the  same 
subversive  message. 

In  short,  the  Saigon  leadership  has 
panicked  at  the  notion  ol  a  political  dialogue. 
If  there  has  been  any  serious  American 
pressure  on  the  Thieu  regime  to  react  in  a 
more  positive  way  the  evidence  has  been  well 
hidden  American  othcials  seek  refuge  be- 
hind allirmations  of  South  Vietnamese  ■'sov- 
ereignty '  They  ure  right  only  to  the  degree 
that  the  Saigon  regime  has  become  a  puppet 
wnich  knows  how  to  manipulate  the  pup- 
peteer 

What  can  the  United  States  legitimately 
ask  in  this  situation'  If  it  really  seeks  a 
I  olltlcal  settlement  in  Vietntun  la  rather 
1  (tge  •■If"),  it  should  insist  that  Thieu  end 
the  political  repression  and  allow  the  many 
iKin-NLF.  non-L;overnment  nationalists  to 
f.iscuss  freely  the  future  of  their  country. 
It  IS  not  mtich  to  ask.  Indeed,  any  less  than 
tiiat  is  a  good  cause  for  non-support.  When 
IS  the  last  time  the  Johnson  Administration 
threatened  Saigon  with  non-support  in  the 
liitcresi  ol  a  peaceful  settlement? 
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Tills  raises  the  question  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's Intentions  in  Vietnam  Our  conver- 
sations In  July  confirmed  the  impression  that 
the  Administration  remains  divided  between 
those  who  still  seek  a  Korea-type  solution 
Imposed  by  the  force  of  American  arms  and 
those  who  have  come  to  accept  Vietnamese 
realities  and  are  prepared  to  see  the  South 
Vietnamese  work  out  their  own  dc.stmy. 
President  Johnson  has  probably  abandoned 
his  earlier  hopes  ol  imposing  his  ow.i  terms. 
but  some  of  his  principal  advisers  continue 
to  nourish  the  dream  of  a  post-war  .Ameri- 
can-oriented South  Vittnam 

Unless  the  repression  ciuls.  there  can 
hardly  be  much  political  evolution  amone 
non-Communist  South  Vietnamese  toward  a 
moderate  right  c^r  middle  which  can  entrafe 
the  Alliance  and  the  Front  in  dialogue  But 
the  ruling  class  m  Saiiion  c.umot  be  cxpcc ti'd 
to  relinquish  its  jjower  without  a  struggle 
It  will  therefore  have  lo  be  pushed  into 
creating  the  right  condit.ons  Iot  a  political 
settlement.  Only  the  United  St.ues  is  m  a 
position  to  push.  Yet.  if  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration is  truly  .i  house  divided,  liiere  will 
be  no  push  and  the  NLF's  opening  to  ;he 
right  will  not  be  matched  by  i-.  Saigon  open- 
ing to  the  left 

This  leaves  the  part  ol  ih.e  An.ono.in  jictce 
movement  which  seeks  a  political  s»ttlement 
in  the  paradoxical  position  of  urging  our 
government  to  press  its  ^  lient  state  for  re- 
lorms  which  could  lead  ultimately  to  self- 
determination  in  South  Vietnam,  But  that 
is.  as  it  has  been  for  several  years.  ,i  p.-ir.idox 
and  not  a  contradiction.  The  l.ict  is.  the 
United  States  holds  one  of  tlie  keys  to  the 
development  of  a  new  political  process  in 
which  all  South  Vietnamese  can  pariicipate. 
That  key  is  the  exercise  ui  freedom  of  speech, 
association  and  cf  the  press  m  the  urban 
centers.  The  United  .Si.ites  can  oblige  the 
Saigon  regime  to  tree  the  peiiple  in  the  areas 
It  controls  to  work  lor  a  Vietnamese  solution. 

There  should  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Front,  for  its  part,  is  playing  an  essentially 
political  game.  In  its  program  of  Aupu.st, 
1967,  the  NLF  stated  that  it  'is  prepared  to 
invite  and  welcome  all  patriotic  lorces  and 
individuals  who  oppose  the  U  .S  aggressors 
to  join  its  ranks  ,  .  ,  It  proposes  that  uny 
force  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  docs 
not  adhere  to  its  ranks,  take  joint  actions 
against  the  common  enemy — the  U.S.  ag- 
gressors and  their  lackry.s"  (Emphasis  ours — 
S.G.).  Perhaps  this  was  the  signal  that  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  stimulate  a  separate 
middle-class  group  which  would  'take  Joint 
actions  against  the  common  enemy  " 

A  member  of  the  NLF  Central  Cummittee 
Le  Quang  Chanh.  told  us  that  the  NLF  is 
thinking  in  terins  of  the  bro.-.dest  possible 
group  to  defend  the  national  interest  If 
such  groups  and  Individuals  want  to  enter 
the  NLF,  we  would  welcome  them."  he  said. 
'If  they  want  to  work  separately  and  co- 
ordinate their  efforts,  that  is  tine,  too  "  He 
confirmed  that  the  Front  lias  dropped  its 
claim  to  being  the  'sole  '  authentic  repre- 
sentative of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  It 
iiow  calls  itself  the  ■authentic"  representa- 
tive. His  only  explanation  lor  the  ciiiiiipe 
was  the  creation  of  the  Alliance 

Both  Chanh  and  the  NLF  press  attache  m 
Prague  stressed  the  importance  of  possible 
evolution  in  the  thinking  of  tliose  South 
Vietnamese  who  do  not  now  work  with  the 
Front.  Both  were  careful  not  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  that,  following  the  creation  of 
the  Alliance,  other  groups  and  individuals 
might  change  their  minds  and  decide  to 
oppose  the  "U.S.  aggressors"  It  is  of  no  small 
importance  that  Thich  Don  Hau.  a  Buddhist 
clergyman  on  the  Alliances  Central  Com- 
mittee, was  one  of  those  who  refused  the 
offer  of  NLF  aid  during  the  uprising  in  Hue 
against  the  Saigon  regime  in  May.  1966  With 
no  place  else  to  go  to  defend  nationalist 
interests,  within  two  years  lie  was  leading 
an  open  organizational  ally  of  the  Front, 
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It  would  be  a  mistake  to  waste  time  debat- 
ing the  degree  <jf  independence  exercised  by 
the  Alliance  or  whether  it  has  more  than  a 
handful  of  membc-rs  What  is  important  is 
the  yiiotiiation  of  Hanoi  and  the  NLP  in 
helping  give  it  birth  They  have  invited  a 
political  dialogue  If  the  invitation  is  ac- 
cepted positively,  the  Soutli  Vietnamese  can 
begin  to  iUscu.ss  the  outlines  of  peace  among 
themselves  If  it  Is  rejected,  the  war  will 
continue  while  other  urban  i-!on-Commu- 
nlst  nationalists  loUow  Thich  Don  Hau  into 
the  Front  (<r  lU-;  allies 
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HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NEW    YORK 

I.N  71;E  house  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiUrscIap.  July  25.  i968 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  ;im 
pleased  to  advise  the  Houkc  that  a  bi- 
partl.san  group  of  Senators  headed  by  the 
.senior  Senator  of  my  own  State  of  New- 
York,  the  Honorable  Jacob  K.  Javits.  the 
Honorable  Charles  H.  Percy,  the  Honor- 
able Fred  R.  Harris,  and  the  Honorable 
G.WLORD  Nelson  yesterday  .lointly  intro- 
duced the  Community  Self -Determina- 
tion Act  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

It  is  my  desire  to  extend  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  other  37  of  our  colleagues 
who  introduced  this  bill  on  July  18.  1968. 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  contribution  in  .'•upport  of  this 
landmark  lecislation. 

I  want  to  note  al.so  the  ijarticipation 
of  Mr.  James  Farmer,  the  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality, 
now  the  Republican  liberal  candidate  for 
New  York'.s  i2lh  Congressional  Di.siiict 
seat. 

I  want  to  urac  once  auain  all  of  fiur 
colleapues  to  review  the  act  with  care 
and  f^ive  serious  consideration  to  .ioinint: 
with  us  as  sponsors  of  this  legislation. 
Detailed  analyses  of  the  act  appear  at 
page  21111  of  the  Record  for  July  12, 
1968,  and  pape  22132  of  the  Ri^cord  for 
July  18,  1968.  The  first  of  these  refer- 
ences is  a  joint  statement  of  Mr.  Roy 
Innis  of  CORE.  Mr.  CtRTis.  Mr.  Widnai  i . 
Mr.  Taft.  and  myself  which  was  read  at 
the  press  conference  on  July  12,  whicn 
we  announced  the  introduction  of  ihe 
legislation.  The  second  of  these  refer- 
ences is  to  special  orders  taken  by  a 
number  of  our  coUeasucs.  including  mc. 
to  explain  in  detail  this  lemslation.  be- 
cause of  the  very  complex  nature  of  the 
180-page  bill. 

That  these  men  liave  .loined  with  37 
House  Republicans  in  support  of  the 
community  action  approach  to  economic 
development  of  our  depressed  areas  i 
testimony  to  the  bipartisan  spirit  which 
increasingly  manifests  itself  as  we  move 
toward  solution  of  these  crave  national 
problems.  This  legislation  is  perhaps  the 
first  major  development  which  bears  the 
imprint  of  Republicans,  Democrats,  and 
members  of  the  oreanizations  represent- 
ing the  black  Americans  vvho  are  among 
those  most  directly  affected  by  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty.   I   believe  those  of  our 
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colleaeues,  Mewrs  W:dnall.  Clrtis, 
Taft.  Rt  MsniLD,  Brock,  and  Steiobf. 
who  worked  closely  with  me  to  develop 
this  legislation  will  astre*-  that  the  many 
weeks  durln?  which  we  worked  with 
members  of  our  own  >tatTs,  members  of 
the  staff  of  outstanding  law  tirms  and 
iu-iiprofit  organizations,  and  the  staff  of 
CORE  stand  out  in  rheir  leKl.-.latlve  ex- 
p-nence  as  a  unique  exercise  m  biparti- 
san cooperation  among  '.he  Congress  and 
mterested  organizations  from  the  private 
s;ctor 

I  am  including,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  excellent  story  by  Eileen 
Shanahan  m  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  25.  1968: 

CoaPORATtONS    FOR    TH«    POOB    PROPOSED    EY    28 

Sen  mors 
I  By  Elle«n  Shanahan  i 

W\.SHiNCTo^  Julv  24  -A  blpartl:^.in  ^oiip 
of  26  Senators  introduced  legislation  today 
aimed  At  the  creation  in  p<x'r  arefts  "f  the 
coiintfy'of  comniunlty-controUed  enterprises 
that  v^dVnd  operate  essential  coDtimunlty  serv- 
ices, such  as  ilay  care  centers,  out  of  the 
profits  '^f  biuinesses  rhey  would  own 

Only  a  relauvely  small  amount  of  Federal 
"seed  money"  would  be  involved 

James  Parmer,  rormer  director  I'f  t!ie  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality,  pledged  that  the 
measure  would  have  the  :u;i  -upport"  of 
"constructive  in:;it:int.s  m  '!.?     'Hintrv  " 

Mr  Farmer  who  has  been  penerallv  re- 
garded V.S  I  militant  Negro,  ii  a  i  .aidldate 
for  l'.>ni;re6s  on  the  Republic.in  .tnd  Liberal 
tlcltets  in  the  12th  District  of  N'ew  York, 
which  includes  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  area. 

He  appeared,  .lioiii;  with  the  present  direc- 
tor of  CORE.  Roy  In::Ls.  at  a  press  conference 
with  the  four  senators  who  .ire  the  major 
sponsors  of  the  measure  Gavlord  Nel.son  "t 
Wisconsin  .ind  Fred  R  Harris  'f  Oklahoma, 
both  UemtK-rals.  and  Charles  H  I'ercy  of  Illi- 
nois .u;d  Jacob  K  JaviLs  of  New  York,  both 
Republu.iiu 

Mr  Iiinu  said  the  legislation  had  been  de- 
veloped ani  drafted  by  his  ortrinJzatlon  with 
the  iisfelsuvnce  of  some  Jtaff  experts  at  the 
Kennedy  U^otitute  of  Politic*  .it  Harvard 
University 

This  approach.  Mr.  Innis  said,  represents 
"a  flrst. ' 

"The  people  who  have  the  need  structured 
the  ^solution  and  brought  it  to  Congress,  he 
.isserled  "It  always  used  to  be  that  the  white 
e.xp>ert  brought  the  material  to  ua  " 

The  rotnplex  program  provides  lor  the  cre- 
ation of  what  will  be  known  as  commumty 
development  corporations,  which  could  be 
established  in  any  area  where  unemployment 
Is  persistently  much  higher  or  average  in- 
come IS  persistently  much  lower  than  in  tTie 
country  .u  a  whole 

The  corporations  would  not  be  established. 
however,  un.e.ss  .it  leait  10  per  cent  of  Uie 
persons  aged  16  or  more  m  the  region  con- 
cerned owned  stock  in  it.  Shares  of  stock 
would  be  sold  for  *5  each,  or  an  Individual 
could  contribute  person.il  services — ^"sweat 
eqiUty  ' — equivalent  to  that  amount. 

SEED    MONET 

"Seed  money"  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, equal  to  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
development  corporation  at  the  time  It  be- 
gan business,  would  t>e  provided. 

The  legislation  contemplates  the  appro- 
priation >t  no  more  than  S2-bllllon  for  seed 
money  ■  Not  ail  of  it  would  be  appropriated 
m  the  first  ye-ir 

The  community  development  corporations 
would  become  iwners  of  stock  in  business 
enterprises  in  their  areas  and  would  also 
spon3<.>r  desired  nelghborh.xxl  services  Includ- 
ing educational  services  and  job  counseling 
and  placement. 

A  ^ruup  jf  juch  development  corporation* 
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would  .<l»o.  under  the  hill,  combine  to  or- 
gani/.e  what  would  be  known  as  community 
development  banks 

The  .activities  uf  these  banks  would  be 
limited  to  hnanrinn  the  consumer  purchase* 
of  stockholders  in  t.'ie  development  c  -rpora- 
lluiLs  and  bualnesjj  nnandn^ 

WOILO    SILI.    STiMK 

The  community  Uevel  .pment  hank."*  would 
receive  some  Federal  financial  as-sl-stance 
Initially  but  would  also  .sell  stotk  and  bonds 
to  the  public  to  obtain  operating  caplt.il 

The  bonds  would  be  guaranteed  against 
default  by  money  deposited  In  a  spe<-lal  fund 
from  the  excess  earnings  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Hanks  The  same  s.-irt  of  system  was 
used,  the  bill's  sponsors  noted,  when  the 
Federal  Deposit  In.surance  Corporation  was 
created  In  1933  to  insure  bank  depositors 
against  bank  failures 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  extensive 
tax  advantage  u>  businesses  that  set  up 
plants  or  facilities  in  the  areas  de.signated  as 
needing  development  and  then  sell  them  to 
the  residents  of  the  area  through  the  com- 
munity  development  corporation 

l»rotlts  from  the  sale  of  such  installations 
would  avoid  taxes  entirely  If  the  company 
invested  the  proceeds  In  another  business  m 
a  poor  area 

The  community  development  corporations 
would  also  be  very  lightly  taxed  on  their 
business  profits,  .so  that  these  could  be  used 
for  the  community  services. 
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GUN  CONTIiOL  HYSTERIA 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    iiRECON 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OK  KEPRESEINTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  :5.   ;96S 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  S;)eaker.  the  Oregon 
Voter  15  an  out.standing  weekly  maga- 
zine publi-shed  for  many,  many,  years  in 
Portland.  Ores  It  Is  a  publication  which 
ha^  btt-n  deeply  and  !)erceptivcly  inter- 
ested in  economic,  nnancial.  taxation, 
and  public  iUfairs  matters  of  our  State 
and  Nation.  Its  present  editor.  Mr  A  M. 
Tewk-sbury.  ls  carrying  on  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  Oregon  Voter. 

Recently  he  wrote  an  editorial  on  the 
subjt>ct  of  etui  control  and  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  It  to  the  attei.tion  of  lUI  of  my 
oolleagues: 

Qvtt  Control   IIvsnRi.v 
(By  A.  M.  Tewkstauryi 

Uko»«cbOol  of  sharks  rushing  unpredict- 
ably from  <»•  victim  to  another,  the  authori- 
tarian lllserals  liave  turned  on  the  gun  Mad- 
dened by  the  assassination  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy they  are  concentrating  their  frustrated 
energies  on  gun  control  The  outpouring  of 
hysterical  nonsense  irom  vote-crazy  politi- 
cians, government  ofBclals.  editors,  broad- 
casters and  do-gooders  h;is  Ix-en  phenomenal. 
As  Leslie  Shaw  of  the  I.akeview  Examiner  put 
It.  they  have  really  pushed  the  p;Uilc  but- 
ton." To  hear  them  tell  it.  all  we  need  to  do 
is  let  them  put  through  sulct  gun  controls 
and  mo6t  of  our  problems  will  disappear. 
Unfortunately,  this  superficial  appro«ich  is 
too  typical. 

Even  la  Oregon,  where  most  men  own 
guns  ao  a  matter  of  course,  a  few  normally 
level-headed  leaders  Jumped  on  the  gun  .is 
the  source  of  .ill  evil  But.  of  course,  the 
great  majority  did  not.  and  the  Oregon  dele- 
gallon  in  Congress,  In  the  mam.  refused  to 
Join  the  gun  panic.  U  S.  Senate  candidate 
EJob  Packwood  was  on  the  record  :igaiiLsi  gtin 
controls  uiiead  of  th"  Kennedy  outrage    -Moet 


Oregon  editors  were  critical  as  the  foliowln,^ 
ex.unples  show : 

•  Oun  control   1  iws  have  little  nie:oi- 

ing   .   .  Milwaukle  Review. 

.  .  It  is  not  the  gun  Itself  that  Is  at  ;:  . 
root  of  the  problem  .  .  ." — Myrtle  Cr^fK 
Mail. 

".   .  .  legislation  iUone  will  not  env.se  <  r;:i  . 
In  our  streew  .       "     Brookings  Harbor-Pi; 

we    could    iiave    laws    on    the    bo  K 
fr.'>m  here  to  Trenton.  N  J  .  iind  they  wouuin  • 
slop   a   single    munler  .   .   ." — AshLmd    li 
Tidings. 

"Tlie  Wrong  Approach  ...  At  l>t«l  t\c  ;  .  , 
will  be  unenforceable  .  gun  legl^;all.  ;i 
will  not  help  .  .  ." — Dallas  Itemlzer-Observ- 
er 

Strict  gun  control  as  a  crime  prevent  ue 
Is  like  using  a  sieve  as  a  water  coin.ilner  Us 
not  the  tool  for  the  Job  "—Hood  River  News 
Proponents  of  tight  control.s,  make  a  bi,? 
point  of  the  eSectiveness  of  such  controls  in 
European  countries  It  is  ridiculous  ui  com- 
pare a  countrv  like  Britain  with  the  US. 
Britain  IS  .-,m.Ul.  densely  populated  wltli 
luimogenous.  re.spon&ible  jieople  Until  very 
recently.  It  has  not  been  a  melting  pot  like 
.\merica,  since  the  Norman  invasion  In  con- 
trast. .\meri.a  is  big,  thinly  lOid  diversely 
poDulated  .md  has  been  built  by  men  who 
carried  an  axe  in  one  hand  and  a  rifle  in  lae 
other  Regardless  of  what  some  produtt^  -i 
big  city  hoUiouse  complexes  may  want,  fie 
pioneer  gun  tradition  is  still  domin.int  with 
the  80  ~  of  Americans  who  do  not  live  in  Uie 
big  central  cities. 

Proponents  of  gun  controls  like  to  pro- 
tend that  ..pposition  to  «\in  controls  ccmes 
only  irom  the  National  Rifle  .\ss*x-iaUon  and 
KUii  manufacturers  TlUs  is  non.sense'  BoU 
Ingails  of  the  Corvallis  Gazette-Times  found 
out  the  truth  of  the  matter  when  he  polleii 
his  readers  on  gun  controls  Over  50'  of 
the  624  readers  who  filled  out  the  iiallot 
voted  for  "N.)  gun  control  legislation"  uf  any 
kind  Only  21^.  voted  for  Federal  registra- 
tion of  guns. 

Other  polls  made  outside  of  central  cities 
.and  some  ini  will  show  similar  results.  Of 
course,  tl^e  gun  manufacturers  liave  been 
pushing  for  .s  >me  controls  right  along  Tliey 
riAve  succeeded  m  ollmlnatlng  mail  order 
sale  of  hand  ptms  and  would  like  to  stop  all 
mall  order  sales  They  sell  through  dealers 
and  want  to  shut  otT  competitive  Imports 
which  rvre  generally  sold  by  mail  Shutting 
OtT  mail  order  sales  wont  prevent  criminals 
fr^m  getting  guns  .\bout  the  only  result 
will  be  to  force  ranch  boys  in  the  West  to 
drive  Into  town  ui  buy  their  guns;  some- 
times the  nearest  gun  dealer  Is  a  far  piece 
in  the  West  .'Vnd.  of  course,  prices  will  be 
higher  with  mail  order  competition  cut  olT. 
Opponents  of  gun  controls  point  out  first 
that  such  laws  ;u-e  patently  unconstitu- 
tional The  Second  .Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  explicit:  ".\  well  regulated 
MUiua.  being  necessary  to  the  secur.'v  C'f  a 
f.-ee  suite,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms,  .shall  not  be  infringed  "  Any 
gun  control  law  Is  obviously  an  "iniriuRe- 
ment '  and  .so.  unconstitutional  Just  be- 
cause the  authors  of  the  Amendment  listed 
only  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  "right  ■  f 
the  people  Uj  keep  and  bear  arms"  should 
not  be  irifringed  is  no  excuse  !or  assuming 
that  that  was  the  only  reason.  But  of  course, 
weasellng  lawyers  have  managed  to  jusiuy 
gun  controls  on  that  basis. 

In  the  second  place,  gun  controls,  simpiv 
do  not  work.  They  restrict  honest  people 
wilh<..ut  handicapping  criminals  In  any  im- 
portant way  New  York  has  had  strict  gun 
control  laws  (or  many  years  and  they  are 
firmly  enforced  Yet  cnme  in  New  York  l>>th 
with  and  without  guns  seems  to  be  un- 
affected one  way  or  the  other  by  the  control 
law 

Third,  gun  controls  are  another  big  step  m 
our  helpless  progress  toward  more  and  more 
centralized     regimentauon.     Elaborate     gun 
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control  laws  will  only  build  up  another  use- 
less and  cofitly  bureaucracy  of  which  we  al- 
readv  have  so  nnicli  that  nobody  In  or  out  of 
(•(jvcrnment  can  even  list  the  programs  any 
more 

Fourth,  the  widespread  ownership  of  guns 
has  played  a  \ery  signlticam  role  in  Amerl- 
,  .in  history  In  every  US  war.  the  good 
marksmanship  which  .American  soldiers 
Drought  to  the  battle  lines  has  often  been 
the  iTUcial  tacwr  iliat  won  lor  us.  Even  to- 
day, the  most  etfecfive  soldiers  in  Viet  Nam 
are  the  boys  \^ho  ii'firned  how  to  use  guns  in 
their  teens  It  isn't  the  right  example,  but 
the  awful  carnage  of  the  Civil  War  was  due 
in  great  part  to  close-up  battles  fought  be- 
tween hundreds  ol  thousands  of  expert  rifle- 
men 

There  are  several  practical  measures  which 
I  an  be  taken  to  reduce  the  gun  problem: 

I  — Very  severe  penalties  should  be  estab- 
lished lor  the  use  of  guns  in  any  crime.  We 
have  severe  penalties  lor  "breaking  and  en- 
tering," consequently  most  burglars  are 
mighty  carclul  not  to  do  any  "breaking"  If 
they  can  possibly  avoid  it  The  same  would 
apply  to  the  use  of  guns 

2 — The  widespread  ownership  of  guns  is 
•ictually  an  important  anti-crime  factor. 
What  we  need  is  not  more  gun  controls,  but  a 
jrun  in  every  home  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, people  in  every  home  who  know  how 
lo  use.  handle  and  care  lor  guns.  The  Swiss 
liave  a  low  crime  rate  and  every  household 
IS  required  to  liave  puns.  Our  high  schools 
should  give  short  courses  in  the  proper  han- 
dling and  care  of  guns.  They  give  courses 
111  everything  else,  why  not  something  Im- 
l>ortant  like  gun  care  and  handling? 

.i — Perhaps  the  .surest  way  to  stop  the  kill- 
ing of  prominent  people  would  be  to  cut 
back  about  98'  on  i)ublicily  for  the  assas- 
sins. The  tremendous  public  attention  rlv- 
iied  on  an  assassin  is  surely  a  powerful  mag- 
net for  odd-balls 

Tlie  gun  controllers  conveniently  forget 
that  the  assassin  of  Robert  Kennedy  was 
violating  gun  control  laws  when  he  shot  RFK. 
As  a  resident  alien,  he  was  forbidden  by  law 
to  own  or  carry  a  concealable  weapon.  The 
l.iw  didn't  stop  him  nor  will  it  ever  stop  any 
other  lieadlme-crazed  f:inatic. 


RAILROAD    PASSENGER   SERVICE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


Thursday.  July  25,  1968 
McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rail- 


road industr>'  today  is  much  like  a  don- 
key puUinB  a  cart.  We  dangle  before 
them  the  "carrot"  of  Government  as- 
sistance for  capital  improvements,  job 
stability,  and  ix)stal  service.  But  we  beat 
them  with  a  "stick"  by  condemning 
slioddy  service,  poor  scheduling,  anti- 
quated equipment,  work  practices,  rigid 
work  rules,  indifferent  service  at  best, 
outri.tiht  neglect  at  worst. 

I  suppose  it  was  inevitable  that  over 
the  years  the  railroad  industry  would 
t)ecome  heavily  regulated  by — and  there- 
fore dependent  upon — the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Regardless  of  w-here  the  blame 
is  to  fall,  the  fact  remains  that  passenger 
ser\'ice  on  trains  is  going  the  way  of  high 
button  shoes.  The  Government  shares  the 
blame  for  this  tragic  condition,  because 
mail  service — once  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  railroad  revenue — is  being  routed 
through  other  modes  of  transportation. 

There  is  no  plan  for  combating   the 
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situation,  so  it  continues  to  deteriorate, 
although  the  ICC  has  belatedly  called 
for  a  study  of  the  problem.  Recently,  the 
National  Association  of  Regulatory  Util- 
ity Commissioners  urged  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commis,sion  imp>ose  a 
moratorium  on  all  discontinuances  until 
an  ofHcial  study  of  passenuer  .service  is 
completed  and  a  comprehensive  j)lan  is 
devised.  They  .said ; 

Where.is.  The  Interst;ite  Commerce  Com- 
mission, acting  under  .Section  I3a  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  i  49  USC.  Sec  13a). 
has  permuted  the  discontinuance  of  hun- 
dreds of  pas.senger  ir.iins  in  the  past  .several 
years  with  the  result  that  r.ul  pas.senger  .serv- 
ice IS  at  best  sparse  throughout  the  Nation 
and  in  some  areas  has  ceased  lo  exist:  and 
Whereas,  The  rising  tide  of  pa  .senger  train 
discontinuances  has  been  IniensUied  by  the 
policy  of  the  United  Stales  Post  Office  De- 
partment regarding  the  remov.il  of  ihe  mail 
Irom  passenger  trains;  and 

Whereas,  The  National  .A.ssocialion  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  iNARUCl 
is  vitally  concerned  with  the  development 
of  a  sound  and  adequate  rail  jiassenger  serv- 
ice which  will  be  responsive  lo  Uie  needs  of 
a  growing  America;  and 

Whereas.  We  believe  that  the  decline  in 
the  use  of  rail  passenger  service  is  merely 
a  temporary  episode  in  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation history  because  our  crowded  air- 
ways and  clogged  highways  will  not  be  equal 
to  tomorrow's  transportation  tasks;  and 

Whereas.  The  preservation  of  safe,  depend- 
able, all-weather  mass  rail  passenger  .service 
IS  essentia',  not  only  to  the  traveling  public. 
but  also  to  the  national  defense:  and 

Whereas,  Japan's  Tokaido  Line  and  the 
European  railroads  prove  the  loasibillly  and 
desirability  of  modern  rail  passenger  sys- 
tems; and 

Whereas,  It  is  crucial  to  llie  future  welfare 
of  America  that  the  Congress  now  lake 
prompt  action  to  conserve  a  nucleus  of  rail 
passenger  service  lo  provide  the  foundation 
for  expanding  to  meet  tomorrow's  transpor- 
tation needs,  otherwise  an  enormous  expen- 
diture of  government  funds  will  be  required 
in  the  future  to  restore  essential  passenger 
service;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners  hereby  strongly  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  to 
promptly  enact  legislation  imposing  a  mora- 
torium on  rail  passenger  service  disconlinu- 
ances  pending  the  completion  of  a  study. 
and  the  submission  of  recommendations 
thereon,  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissioners,  relative  to  practical 
means  for  preserving  essential  rail  passenger 
service,  and  the  role  best  suited  lor  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  joining  with  other  modes  lo 
meet  America's  growing  transportation 
needs:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Execulive  Committee  of 
this  Association  hereby  strongly  urges  the 
Congress  to  promptly  amend  Section  13a  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  proposed  by 
S.  1685  (introduced  by  Senator  Case  of  New 
Jersey  on  May  4,  1967)  and  as  further  pro- 
posed by  this  Association  in  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives relative  to  multi-State  passenger 
train  discontinuance  petitions  being  first 
heard  and  determined  by  State  joint  boards 
with  aggrieved  parties  having  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  ICC  for  correction  of  errors  of 
law, 

I  have,  therefore,  introduced  today  a 
resolution  calling  for  such  a  study  to  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
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tion,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Natioiial  Association  of 
Reculatory  Utility  Commissioners.  This 
study  would  evaluate  the  role  of  the  rail- 
roads in  our  ^rowlnp  transportation 
needs.  It  ):>ioposes  that  an  inventoi>  be 
made  of  pa.ssenper  trains  still  in  opera- 
tion as  well  as  an  evaluation  of  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  the  recent  discontinu- 
ances. It  urges  that  a  system  be  devised 
by  which  sufflcirnt  mail  service  could  be 
redeployed  on  these  trains  .so  that  ade- 
quate passenger  service  can  be  main- 
tained without  the  necessity  ol  usini: 
funds  from  other  railroad  revenues. 

I  think  such  a  study  is  lontr  overdue. 
While  there  is  still  time,  the  carrot-and- 
the-slick  approach  must  be  replaced  by 
one  of  initiative,  cnablinf;  the  railroads 
lo  re.tain  their  role  as  a  vital  force  in 
the  transportation  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  the  text  of  my 
le.soluiion  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Where.xs  the  discontinuance  of  hundreds 
ol  railroad  tr.uns  m  the  past  few  years  has 
occurred  \«,-ilh  the  result  lliat  passenger  serv- 
ice has  lieen  sliarply  curtailed;  and 

Whereas  the  increased  curtailment  of  this 
service  has  been  abetted  by  policies  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  in  lessening  the 
amount  of  mail  earned  by  pa£.senger  trains; 
.-.nd 

Whereas  Uie  Nation's  economy  and  futUM. 
(ielense  requirements  are  dependent  upon  an 
adequate  nationwide  network  of  railroad 
passenger  service;  and 

W'hereas  the  areas  already  aHccted  by  dis- 
continuance of  passenger  service  have  Ire- 
quenlly  suffered  severe  economic  hardship 
and  a  decrease  in  postal  service:   and 

Wherea.s  this  trend  must  be  reversed  now 
in  order  to  jirevent  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  lo  restore  passenger  service  later  on; 
Now.  iherelore.  be  it 

Resolved  by  Uie  House  of  Rcprcsrntatiies 
{ tlic  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
ol  Congress  that  the  .Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  tiie  Chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  cooperation  with 
the  five  regional  affiliates  of  the  National  As- 
sociation 01  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners, should  initiate  a  study  of  rail  pas- 
senger service,  and  that  the  study  should  in- 
clude: 

I  1  1  an  evaluation  of  the  mofl  practical 
means  for  preserving  essential  railroad  pas- 
senger Service  and  ihe  role  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  in  meeting  .America's  growing 
transportation  needs; 

(2i  an  inventory  of  the  present  passenger 
trains  still  operating,  the  quality  of  these 
trains,  and  ihe  scheduling  of  connections 
within  each  region: 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  adverse  c-tfects 
that  a  single  train  discontinuance  can  have 
on  a  region  and  on  national  service: 

i4i  a  study  of  the  link  between  regional 
needs  and  the  national  network  of  railroad 
service; 

i5)  a  study  of  the  use  of  railroads  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  v.-Mh  a  view  toward 
relnstituting  sufficient  mall  service,  so  that. 
along  vnth  passenger  revenues,  adequate 
passenger  service  can  be  maintained  with- 
out the  necessity  of  using  funds  from  other 
railroad  revenues. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a 
moratorium  on  railroad  passenger  service 
discontinuances  be  imposed  until  the  study 
is  completed. 

It  is  further  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  results  of  this  study  Should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  one  year  from 
the  enactment  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ralph  H.  Wickberg,  pres- 
ident of  the  Idaho  Public  Utilities  Com- 
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mission  has  .lUggesUsl  that  regional 
studies  be  made  along  with  a  national 
review  jf  passenger  service  I  approve  hla 
recommendation.  My  resolution  oon- 
lemplates  just  such  an  approach  In  any 
tvent.  we  cannot  delay  any  longer  il  we 
are  to  save  the  railro«ul  industry. 


CONGRESSIONAL   PENSIONS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  rzirstssTE 

IN  THE  HOU.-.E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurulay.  July  25    1968 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker,  with  all 
the  talk  about  an  increase  m  congres- 
slonal  annuities — pftislon.s— I  thoui^ht 
the  two  editorials  apFiearlng  in  the  John- 
son City  Press-Chronicle  on  Sunday, 
June  JO.  and  P'ridav.  July  5.  would  be  of 
mtcrest.  to  the  readers  of  the  Record 

■How  Sweet  They  .Are  '  apjieared  first, 
and  ■Wei!.  No-.v  You  See'   followed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  however,  that 
the  annuity  proposal  now  pendini?  in  the 
House  increase.^  the  Members'  participa- 
tion from  7' 2  to  10  [x-rcent.  or  a  total  of 
$3,000  ;)er  year  Tlie  judicial  t)en.sion  pro- 
gram requires  no  participation  from 
tho.se  who  are  recipients 

But  thl.s  IS  not  the  climate  for  such  a 
measure,  ai'.d  ■ac  .should  tighten  our  belts 
as  Members  uf  Congress  and  u'ct  down  to 
the  business  of  rcducin','  expenses  by  sav- 
ina  the  taxpayers  much-needed  dollars. 

The  editorials  follow: 

How  Sweet  Thet  Ase 

Our  economy-minded  Congress  Is  labor- 
ing dUlgently  in  the  vineyard  these  days 

We  know  laxp.ivcrs  will  appreciate  their 
lawmalcers  sell-sacrllicing  etiorta  to  cut 
down  on  etpeuses  of  government 

Only  last  week,  the  House  Rules  Conunlt- 
tee  showed  how  serious  it  is  on  economlzini? 
It  cleared  for  vote  a  bUl  increaslna;  congres- 
siomU  pensions — but  only  slighUy.  just  33 
per  cent  is  a  matter  of  iact 

Under  the  bi;i  defeated  or  retired  law- 
m.'ikers  can  carry  back,  to  private  life  annual 
stipends  of  H.OOO  for  each  year  of  service 
in  the  Congress  i  ^r  in  the  military  i — up  to  a 
maximum  of  $24,000  tTl'.afs  524,000  a  year. 
Son  1 1 

But  taxpayers  shoulc;  not  think  ot  what  the 
amount  is  but  of  what  it  might  have  been 
That  $24,000  might  have  been  S30.UOO  or 
S36.0OO  or  even  550.000.  but  thanks  to  econ- 
omy-mlndedness  among  those  who  did  the 
deciding.  It  Is  only  $-24,000. 

When  It  comes  up  on  the  floor  for  action. 
It  probably  will  he  dlspntched  swiftly  by 
what  15  known  as  a  '■voice  vote  "  That  s.aves 
time,  and  time  is  valuable  Time  cc>5.ts  tax- 
payers money  Wl.en  Congress  saves  time, 
that's  ftne  And  a  "voice  vote"  has  the  .id- 
vantage  of  rollectlvlsm— that  Is.  everybody 
votes  together  nnd  not  individually  I.*t  the 
record  how  that  there  !s  "togetherness"  in 
Congress  Ta.xpayers  shfiuld  .ippreclate  this, 
too. 

If  the  bin  goes  through  on  schedule — 
and  surely  without  any  crude  reminders  that 
a  10  per  cent  s'.irtax  has  Just  been  clamped 
on  the  home  constituency — a  12-".erm  con- 
gresismm  wiU  i<et  S'i4.0OO  per  vear  when  he 
retires  instead  .f  the  present  $17  100 
I'hafs  5we«t,  we  think— darned  sweet! 

And  AS  Rep  John  IJent  of  Pennsylvania 
reminds  us.  such  su^ar  l5  only  sunple  Justice 
for  hard- Working  la"*  makers  who  couid  surely 
do  better  for  them-selves  In  private  em- 
ployment No  kidding! 
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WtiJ..  Now  You  Sa 

As  we  «b«erved  In  a  previous  edllorl.il. 
our  i.<in«re»»men  are  not  thinking  of  Increaa- 
Inn  their  own  pensions  very  much  only  33 
per  cent,  as  a  matter  of  fart 

When  .Sen  Cllflrird  Hansen  of  Wyomint; 
heard  of  ihls  prop<«al  he  said  he  "muldn  t 
b«»lleve  any  member  if  t'ontaesa  would  .seri- 
ously consider  -such  a  [ir<*ix*al  when  Conttresa 
plans  a  lax  Increase  nnd  reductions  In  spend- 
ing in  order  to  ropt-  with  r.impant  inflation   " 

Well.  Senator,   what  do  you   think  now") 

Tlie  House  Rules  Committee  has  apprvod 
the  increase  for  action  on  the  floor,  where 
presumably  It  will  be  put  throuRh  unob- 
trusively on  a  "voice  vote."  rellevlnt;  mem- 
bers  of   going  on   record   inrtlviduaKy 

Mavbe  congressional  pensions  ought  to  be 
Increased,  but  we  question  whether  now  is 
the  time  to  do  It  We  also  question  the  33 
per  cent  Very  row  of  the  congressmen's  i  oii- 
stltuenls  ever  expect  to  get  that  much  of  a 
boost  on  anything  i  Under  terms  of  the  con- 
gresylonal  propoeal.  a  memtjer  who  retired 
after  serving  12  terms  would  get  ? 24  000  a 
yc.ir;    at  present,  he  wouUI  get  $17  000  ( 

Tlie  lax  Increase  of  which  Senator  Hansen 
spoke  has,  of  course,  already  been  pa.s,seU 
.\nd  tinder  the  same  legislation,  reductions 
In  spending  are  supposed  to  be  made  all  along 
the  line  But  among  manv  congressmen 
there  apparently  Is  no  connection  between 
all   this  and  their  own  pensions. 


July  26,  I'Ji;.^: 


6  I.et  us  never  forget  that  our  Czod  is  '.'..■ 
Lord  Clod  Almighty.  He  is  the  Clod  uf  Ja.i  •- 
men;  He  blesses  those  who  seek  to  know  .in  i 
do  His  will  He  makes  the  wrath  of  men  ■ 
praise  Him  He  Is  Ood  before,  during,  un  i 
after  the  election. 


GUIDFXINF^  FXDR   THE   ELECTION 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

r   .\RiZo.v,.\ 
IN  THE  HOL\-:t.  uF  Hfcl'iiESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr  IIHODES  of  Arizona  Mr.  Speaker, 
althouuli  the  comins  national  elections 
will  find  us  all  in  customary  battle  for 
political  office,  we  will  nonetheless  be 
united  by  a  common  spirit  and  faith  in 
our  electoral  system  This  bond  -.vlilch 
luiites  us  as  men  has  been  rccosnl/ed  and 
eloquently  stated  by  Dr  Hayden  S.  Sears, 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  Church  In 
Mesa.  Ariz.  As  a  member  of  Dr.  Sear's 
congregation,  I  have  been  long  aware  of 
his  dedication  to  principle,  so  clearly 
manifest  in  his  words  In  his  "Guidelines 
for  the  Election,  "  which  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues,  can  be  foiuid  words 
of  faith  and  assurance  lor  all  of  us  in 
these  trying  times  Dr  Sears'  six  election 
principles  follow : 

1  Let  us  have  stifflclcnt  faith  in  democracy 
and  our  American  way  of  life  to  feel  sure 
that  our  country  will  not  coll,ipse  no  matter 
which  candidate  Is  elected. 

2  Let  us  ji-*iume  that  all  of  the  candidates 
for  liigh  offlce  m  this  country  are  honorable 
men  Let  us  avoid  ovcr-simpllfteation  of  their 
Ideas  .ind  namc-ralUng  For  example,  not  by 
any  stretch  <f  the  Imagination  Is  Humphrey 
a  friend  of  Communism  or  Nixon  a  Fascist. 

3  Let  us  maintain  courtesy  and  respect  for 
each  other,  the  fact  that  we  diflfer  In  our 
political  opinions  does  not  n'-gate  us  as  good 
Americans  It  Is  the  nature  of  our  s'.x-iety  that 
we  trrow  In  progress  throu^;h  inter-<«ction  of 
Ideas 

4  Let  every  one  of  us  do  our  best  to  ex- 
press our  Ideas  Let  us  support  our  c.indidate 
with  intelligence  Let  us  assume  In  advance 
that  whoever  Is  elected  will  be  the  president 
of  all  of  the  citizens  of  our  nation 

5  Lot  us  pray  that  the  loser  may  find  a 
place  of  useluiuess  in  our  American  way  of 
life  t-<-t  us  pray  that  the  victor  m  ly  truly 
and  the  will  of  God  as  he  leads  the  people 
In  the  desperate  days  that  are  ahe.wl 


YOUTH    OPPORTUNITY:    THE    CON- 
GRESSIONAL INTERN  PROGR.^M 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CALrroRNH 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\'E,S 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr      CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     M 
Speaker,  when  a  youn«  college  stud'  ■  ■ 
majoring  in  iwlitical  .science  or  hist   i . 
has  an  opt.K)rtunlty  to  participate  In 
summer    "apprenticeship"  in  a  connrc  - 
sional  1  ffice,  he  or  she  penerally  prolit : 
He  or  she  may  decide  to  make  a  car. 
out  of  public  .service  or  may  decidi      . 
enter    leaciun;;    and    use    their   on-: .  . - 
scene  experience   as  backeround  m.i;  - 
rial:    others — a    veiy    small    minonf.   - 
may  become  disillusioned  with  pract:r,. 
politics    and    uive    vent    to    this   an':ci' 
Unfortunately,    it    Is    this    last    trrju  > 
which  reaps  the  publicity. 

Last  s'jmmer  s  intern  prouram  c;.- 
ated  controversy  in  some  quarters  bi  - 
cau.se  a  .-^mall  proportion  of  interns  \h  - 
came  quite  vocal  on  the  sub.iect  of  ;  :i^ 
Vietnamese  war.  Now,  a  year  later,  .i 
preat  many  Members  of  Con;:i'css— i  i 
many  cases,  the  same  men  who  deplnr.  i 
the  interns'  'meddlesomeness" — .iio 
qucstioninR  our  involvement  in  this  w.f: 
Seen  in  such  ix-rspective.  the  ".souiivl 
and  fury"  accompanyins  the  19G7  in- 
tern proeram  seems  quite  lnsubstar.t:ril 
Actually,  one  should  become  alarmed 
wl-.cn  youns:  people  are  not  concerned 
with  public  ix)licy.  not  when  they  arc. 
Certainly  many  Members  of  Comncss 
disa!4ree — at  times  vociferously — uith 
present  policies,  and  surely  the  right  to 
ri:.ssent  is  not  confined  to  the  Halls  of 
Congress, 

Tliis  year's  congressional  intern  pro- 
cram  was  dl.scontinued  as  a  result  of 
lasi  summers  "politics."  However,  many 
Mtmbers  have  kept  faiih  in  our  young 
people  11  nd  have  lapped  their  own  \  ay- 
rolls  to  bring  them  into  their  Washing- 
ton oflices.  Many  more  youn^'  people  are 
so  eager  to  have  this  exceptional  op- 
portunity that  they  are  workinc;  without 
pay  this  summer — an  idea  that  1  as  be- 
come almost  obsolete  ALso,  a  number  of 
fine  universities  have  spon.sored  their 
own  congressional  intern  program,  en- 
ablini;  their  brmhtest  .^^tudent.-;  to  have 
an  opportunity  which  ollierwis.^  would 
l>e  denied  them  To  tho.se  Members,  col- 
leges, and  students  who  have  endeavored 
to  preserve,  at  least  in  part,  this  impor- 
tant program,  may  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
appreciation 

C.-rtainly,  the  discontinua'nn  of  the 
intern  program  has  not  resulted  in  aiiy 
substantial  economy  On  the  contrary, 
these  energetic,  int<^Hii?ent,  and  political- 
ly aware  young  ijeople  contribute  far 
more  than  their  "cost"  to  the  work  of  a 
coniirtssional  office. 

It  IS  my  hoi)e  that  my  fellow  Members 
of  Congress  will  recognize  the  value  of 
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the  summer  Intern  program  and  will 
reinstate  It  for  1969  and  future  years.  In- 
deed, when  we  show  our  confidence  in 
youth  by  proposing  the  reduction  of  the 
votu\g  age  to  18.  it  is  inconsistent  to 
withhold  our  complete  confidence  by  re- 
jecting the  congressional  intern  program. 


FORMER  INTERNAL  REVENUE  COM- 
MISSIONER MORTIMER  CAPLIN 
-TITES  NEED  FOR  TAX  REFORM 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for 
a  thorough  overhaul  of  our  Federal  tax 
structure  has  never  been  more  acute 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  May  issue 
of  the  Georgetown  Law  Journal  contains 
an  excellent  article  on  Federal  tax  re- 
form by  Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  former 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Pedesal  Tax  Polict — The  Need  for  Reform  t 
(By  Mortimer  M.  Caplin)' 

(Note. — After  considering  the  reforms  of 
the  immediate  past,  the  author  discusses 
those  ailments  in  the  present  system  which 
,ire  still  in  need  of  cure.  While  acknowledg- 
ing that  simphficition  of  tax  rules  may  be  a 
desirable  goul,  Mr  Caplin  cauUons  that  re- 
formers must  not  lose  sight  of  the  conflicting 
interests  in  our  ever-changing  society.) 

A  lecturer  on  uixation  is  sure  to  stir  his 
.audience  with  the  observation:  "The  Ameri- 
can public  cries  for  t;ix  reform.  The  time  is 
long  overdue  to  close  the  loopholes!"  Ap- 
plause, foot-stomping,  a  standing  ovation, 
are  almost  inevitable.  It  is  like  urging  sup- 
port of  God,  motherhood,  and  country. 

But  when  the  cheering  dies  down,  and  the 
specifics  are  scruunized.  the  attitude  of  the 
listener  may  change  abruptly.  It  soon  tie- 
comes  apparent  that  the  definitions  of  "re- 
form" and  "loopholes'"  vary  greatly  among 
us,  depending  on  our  individual  economic 
and  social  circumsUinces.  A  loophole  to  one 
is  frequently  a  lifeline  to  economic  survival 
to  another:  and  often  tlie  reform  program 
we  favor  nictet  vigorously  is  one  that  talces 
away  from  someone  else  the  tax  benefits  on 
which  he  has  relied  for  many  years.  How 
Iteen  was  the  insight  of  the  someUmes  cyni- 
cal commenUitor  who  said:  'Our  taxes  re- 
flect a  continuing  struggle  among  (x>ntend- 
ing  Interests  for  the  privilege  of  paying  the 
least."  ' 

But  despite  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  con- 
sensus on  the  changes  to  be  made,  it  is 
clear  that  there  Is  need  for  a  constant  re- 
evaluation  and  improvement  in  the  federal 
tax  system  as  times  and  attitudes  change. 

As  April  15th — the  Inevitable  day — ap- 
proaches, some  100  mUllon  Americans  strug- 
gle over  a  variety  of  complex  tax  concepts  and 
try  to  determine  their  federal  tax  liability 
in  a  fair  and  honest  manner.  Yet,  some  of  our 
ciuzens,  who  realize  millions  of  doUars  of 
income  each  year,  pay  no  Income  tax  at  all. 
Others   do   pay   tax  even  though   they  have 


♦  This  article  was  originally  delivered  as  a 
;=peech  before  the  t'nited  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Washington,  DC.  Feb,  14,  1968. 

•  United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  1961-19S4.  Member  of  the  Bars  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  New  York,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

<  L.  EisxKBTnif .  Thk  Idbolociss  or  Taxa- 
tion 3-4  (UWl). 
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annual  incomes  of  no  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars.  People  with  almost  identical 
levels  of  income  pay  taxes  in  highly  varying 
amounts.  People  with  estates  of  equal  size 
transfer  their  property  to  heirs  at  entirely 
dlfTerent  tax  costs.  And,  finally,  we  hear 
of  particular  facets  of  the  tax  law  which  are 
the  subject  of  widely-publicized  abuse:  tAx- 
exempt  organizations,  for  example,  have  fre- 
quently been  utilized  for  purposes  having 
considerably  more  to  do  with  personal  advan- 
tage than  with  the  advancement  of  charity 
or  the  public  weal  - 

Distortions  like  these  have  Ffrious  impli- 
cations for  our  lax  system.  The  fvstem.  afu*r 
all,  requires  voluntary  a.sses.smcnt  by  each 
taxpayer  of  his  own  tax  liability  Without 
fundamental  public  respect  for  llie  lax  law, 
we  cannot  expect  the  broad-based  compliance 
which  is  essential  to  Ihe  vitality  of  the 
system.  Unfairness,  discrimination,  and  abuse 
erode  that  respect:  and  In  doing  so.  they  pre- 
sent serious  danger  to  the  mechanism  by 
which  our  federal  government  supports  itself. 

The  subject  of  tax  reform  has  special  ur- 
gency at  the  present  time  President  John- 
son has  proposed  and  continues  to  press  for 
a  ten  percent  surcharpe  upon  the  existing 
Income  tax.'  The  additional  ri^venue  to  be 
raised  by  the  surcharge  Is  consirierable — an 
estimated  $9.8  billion  for  fiscal  1969.  When 
those  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  )irpsent 
income  tax  are  called  upon  lor  an  additional 
contribution  of  that  magnitude,  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  they  give  special  attention  to 
aspects  of  the  lax  law  which  enable  others 
to  pay  less  than  their  share  And.  naturally 
enough,  demands  for  reform  have  mounted 

REFORMS  OF  THE  EARLY   1960S 

While  the  1968  surcharge  proposal  creates 
heightened  interest  in  the  subject,  tax  re- 
form has  been  of  continuing  concern  to  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  over  many 
years.  Indeed,  the  early  years  of  this  decade 
constituted  one  of  the  most  Intensive  periods 
of  tax  revision  in  our  nation's  history  '  In 
1961  '  and  again  in  1963,"  President  Kennedy 
proposed  major  tax  reform  programs  to  Con- 
gress, and  Congress  responded  with  the  Rev- 
enue Acts  of  1962  ■  and  1964  »  While  compro- 
mise was  characteristic  of  both  acts,  and  sim- 
plicity evident  in  neither,  significant  progress 
was  achieved. 

In  1962 — in  addition  to  the  legislative  grant 
of  a  seven  percent  investment  credit — a 
number  of  specific  reform  measures  were 
adopted.  Restrictions  were  placed  on  enter- 
tainment expenditures,  curbing  serious 
abuses  which  had  developed  over  many  years 
Measures  were  enacted  to  deal  with  avoid- 
ance of  United  States  lax  by  llie  use  of  for- 
eign tax  havens  and  foreign  holding  com- 
panies. Congress  also  moved  to  eliminate  the 
hiatus  which  had  permitted  cooperatives  and 
their  patrons  to  realize  income  without  the 
payment  of  tax  by  either:  to  impose  a  tax 
on  savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
^vings  banks;  to  limit  capital  gains  treat- 
ment on  the  sale  of  depreciable  personal 
property:  and  to  require  information  report- 
ing on  payments  of  dividends  and  interest. 


•See.  e.g.,  Chaplin.  Li7nitations  on  Exempt 
Organisations:  Political  and  Commercial  Ac- 
tivities, N.Y.U.  8th  Biennial  Conference  on 
Charitablk  Pottnoations  265  (1967)  ;  Paul, 
Erosion  of  the  Tax  Base  and  Rate  Structure. 
11  Tax  L.  Rev.  203  (1956):  Trkas.  Dept.,  Re- 
port ON  Private  FotTNDATiONS   (1965). 

»H.R.  15414.  90th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  (1968): 
see  H.B.  Doc.  No.  152,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
3  (1967). 

•*  See  Survey.  Federal  Tax  Policy  in  the 
1960's,  15  BtTFFALO  L  Rev.  4'n  (19fi6) 

'■  H.R.  Doc.  No.  140.  87th  Cong..  1st  Sess. 
(1961). 

•  H.R.  Doc.  No.  43.  88th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1963). 

'76  Stat.  960  (1962). 

-78  Stat.  19  (1964). 
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The  1964  Act  changes  were  more  compre- 
hensive The  dlvldend-reoelved  credit  w^s  re- 
pealed. Deductions  were  denied  for  certain 
state  and  local  taxes,  for  Interest  on  cer- 
tain loans  to  pay  life  insurance  premiums, 
and  for  casualty  and  theft  Iceses  under  one 
hundred  dollars.  The  rules  were  tightened  on 
employee  stock  options,  group-term  life  in- 
surance, personal  holding  compajilee.  and 
multiple  corporations.  The  sick-pay  exclusion 
was  narrowed,  and  certain  gains  on  the  sale 
of  realty  were  t»ixed  at  ordinary  income  rates. 
On  the  tax  relief  .'^Ide.  the  1964  Act  made 
important  structural  changes  in  p>roviding 
lor  income  averaging,  lifetime  carrj-  forwards 
of  capital  losses,  a  minimum  standard  deduc- 
tion, and  Uljeralized  child  care  rules.  The 
1935  Kxcise  Tax  Reduction  Act"  was  the 
next  step  in  major  tax  revision,  wiping  away 
much  of  the  l.ingled  and  discnminatory  web 
of  excises  which  had  developed  ad  hoc  over 
the  years. 

Nor  was  the  t;ix  reform  activity  of  llie 
early  1960's  confined  to  the  legislative  arena 
Important  procedunil  and  substantive  im- 
provements came  at  the  administrative  level 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  eml>arked  (■» 
a  nationwide  system  of  automatic  data  pro^- 
e.s.sln£r.-'  coupled  with  a  taxpayer  master  tile 
stored  on  lilph-speed  magnetic  uvpes.  In  ad- 
dition to  .ichicvinp  more  etlectlve  enforce- 
ment of  the  t.ix  hiws,  this  had  the  dual  e:- 
fect  of  making  it  possible  to  secure  more  iii- 
fjrmauon  about  tlie  ruriual  operation  if 
the  uix  laws  than  had  ever  been  available 
Ijefore  and  assuring  mlnlmiz;ition  of  the  in- 
equities which  arise  from  depsoT-ures  Irom 
those  laws.  The  1962  depreciation  guidelines 
lit>er:ilized  depreciation  practices  by  provid- 
ing for  shorter  asset  lives  and  by  allowing 
for  grouping  of  assets  into  a  limited  number 
of  guideline  classes.  In  addition  to  encour- 
aging capital  investment,  the  guidelines  were 
expected  to  simplify  depreciation  audits  and 
increase  deflnlteneKs  in  a  held  long  a  major 
source  of  controversy  and  friction  between 
taxpayer  and  government  While  these  goals 
were  not  always  achieved,  and  v.hlle  com- 
plex amendments  were  lound  desirable  ni 
1965"'  the  guideline  project  was  a  major 
administrative  advance  of  great  benefit  to 
businesses    throughout    the    country. 

PENDING   REFORM   BILLS 

Manifesting  the  recently  rene'wed  interest 
m  improving  the  lax  l.iws.  a  i. umber  of  Con- 
gressmen have  introduced  bills  designed  to 
effect  basic,  revenue-producing,  siructura!  re- 
lorms  in  the  lax  system. 

Illustrative  of  the  subsUintive  contents  of 
liiose  proposals  is  a  bill  introduced  last  year 
by  Congressman  Reuss.-  It  would  end  the 
present  income  lax  exemption  of  apprecia- 
lion  m  property  passing  on  death:  abolish  the 
unlimited  charitable  contribution  deduction: 
repeal  the  present  speci.il  treatment  pro- 
vided for  stock  options;  repeal  tiie  $100  an- 
nual exclusion  now  granted  individuals  for 
dividend  income:  prevent  single  business  en- 
terprises from  making  multiple  u.se  of  the 
corporate  surtax  exemptions:  remove  the 
present  exemption  for  interest  on  municipal 
industrial  development  bonds;  reduce  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  for  oil  and 
a  number  of  niinerais:  substitute  a  unified 
gift  and  estate  tax  rate  structure  lor  the 
present  dual  system,  which  prescribes  sub- 
stantially lower  rates  for  gifts  made  during 
life  than  for  those  made  at  death:  eliminate 
the  speci.%1  estate  tax  payment  advanUiges 
possessed  by  certain  U.S.  government  bonds: 


"79  Stat.  136  (19651. 

'» .See  Comment,  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
ADP  Procedure.  19  A.B.A.  Sect.  Tax  Bull., 
No.  2.  at  74  (1966 1 :  Asbiil,  Loeb  &  Freed, 
Internal  Revenue  Service:  Automatic  Data 
ProcesstTig  Procedure.  13  P»ac.  Law.  35 
(1967). 

»•  Caplin  and  Klayman.  Depreciation — 
1965  Model.  1 19  J.  OF  Account ANCT  34  ( 1935 ) . 

'  H.R.   13490,  90th  Cong..  1st  Sess.   (1967). 
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and   provide   for   full   recapture   o!   depreciH- 
•l.)n    on    sales    of    real    estate     CongreMman 
ReuM   eetlmated   tiiat   ihe   revUloru   contem- 
pUt«d  by  hU  bill  would  generate  more  than 
-our    billion    dollar*    jf    addltlon.-il    lax    rer- 
enue   during   thair   flrst    year   of   opemUon " 
Legislative  propoaals  of  -.his  icind  ire  some- 
uinee  advocated  aa  subatuules  fnr  the  idinln- 
istrattons  propoaed  surcharge    Leaving  ttalde 
the  merlta  of  the  surcharge    I  dtaibt  that  tax 
reform  U  the  place  to  :ook  *hen  the  economy 
requlr««    short-term    ftscal    action     One    ex- 
planaUon  customarily   offered   .'or   this   view 
la  that  congressional  oonsldemtlon  .if  funda- 
mental   tax   revisions    uilces    time-    too   much 
time  for  prompt  response  to  Mscal  needs    Ac- 
tually the  reason  is  more  basic  than  that.  A 
t*x  reform  program  poses  a  c  >mplex  of  issues 
which  are  altogether  different  from  tho«e  in- 
volved   in    a    rt-scal    proposal     Indeed     except 
for  the  fact  that  both  .iffect  the  federal  rev- 
enues,   the    two    sets     if    problems    are    quite 
unrelated  to  each  other    Whether  the  tax  ex- 
.>mpUon   for   municipal    oond    interest   ought 
to    be   continued     for   example     must   be   ad- 
judged.upon  grounds  entirely  separate  from 
ilu>8e    *U;ch    apply    to   determining    whether 
Che  condltum  of  the  economy  demands  stim- 
ulation or  mtKleratlon   If  the  economy  in  tact 
requires  moderation,  it  ought  to  have  it;  and 
It   ought   to  have   the   votes  of   all   who  agree 
that    restraining    action    ;s    necessary     what- 
ever thev  'hlnk  of  tax-exempt   interest 

Another  point  must  be  considered  Even  if 
a  reform  program  were  enacted  immediately. 
Its  revenue  results  would  in  all  likelihood  be 
a  good  deal  lunger  in  coming  The  tax  riiles 
place<l  in  issue  by  any  such  program  have 
been  present  m  our  revenue  system  for  many 
years  In  some  cases  people  have  undertaken 
ourn-nt  commitments  or  otherwise  changed 
their  positions  in  reliance  upon  them  In  oth- 
ers, the  rules  have  become  so  embedded  in 
our  economic  or  social  structure  that  they 
have  consequences  far  beyond  their  imme- 
diate tax  etTects.  whetner  it  be  in  pricing  or 
modes  of  operation  or  otherwise  In  that  set- 
ting. It  IS  unreallsuc  to  expect  legislative 
changes  to  be  made  fully  etTectlve  immedi- 
ately Transitional  rules  deferred  effective 
dates,  and  other  means  of  gradual  implemen- 
tation would  almost  necessarily  attend  ap- 
proval of  the  basic  substantive  proposals  As 
a,  consequence,  the  tuK  revenue  impact  'f 
the  reforms  would  not  be  attained  for  at 
least  several  and  ;>erhaps  many— years  after 
enactment  Effective  fiscal  policy  demands 
readier  and  more  resp^riisive  tools 

Nevertheless,  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead,  it  would  not  be  surpri-ing  to  have  the 
administrations  tax  reform  bill  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  for  fxuure  consideration  Not 
that  action  or  even  hearings  would  be  ex- 
pected on  these  proposals  m  1968  Rather, 
the  .idministratlon  might  feel  that  the  mere 
presence  of  such  a  bill  would  provide  the  ex- 
tra psychological  push  to  get  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  s  favorable  vote  on  its  tax 
-ir.-harge  recommendation. 

THE     msCOURSE    ON     TA.\     ahFOSM 

In  considering  fviture  Improvement  of  our 
lax  system,  we  have  a  rich  background  upon 
which  to  draw  The  1958  and  1959  hearings 
on  general  revenue  revision  before  the  House 
W.iys  and  Means  Committee  '■  and  the  Tax 
Re't.img  Compendium,  compiled  m  1959  '  at 
the     request     of     Chairman      Wilbur     Mills. 
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brought   together    the    views   and   recommen- 
dations of  a    ■  m.^lderable  number  of   >adlng 
authorities    "n    tax    reform     Chairman    Mills 
himself  has  .-ontrlbuled  thoughtfvU  and  pro- 
vocative statements  on  tax  simplification,  the 
Aeruse    .>f    tax    credits    to    accomplish   social 
purposes   and  ■■ther  matters   Senator  Russell 
Long    Chairman  of  the  .Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee   has    .pened   new   avenues   of   thmght 
with  his  proposal       of  an  i»pt!onal  simplified 
income  t.ix  system    which  would  permit  tax- 
payers   ui    elect    to    pay    a    ;ower    rate     if    tax 
upon  agreeing  to  lorego  the  benefit  i>f  many 
of  the  special  exclusions,  benefits   and  deduc- 
tions provided   bv   present   law    The   writings 
of   Handulph   Paul    '  .Stanley  .Surrey.'    Joseph 
Pechman   '    Louis    EUensteln    •    and    a.    great 
many     others     have     added     to     our     fund 
o*    knowledge    about    tax    reform    and    re- 
fined    our     analysis    of     its     problems     The 
report  of  the  C  irter  Ct,.mmlsslon  !n  Canada.  " 
published    Lust    year     is   notable    lioth   for   Its 
breadth    of    inquiry    and    for    Its   attitude    of 
openness   to   innovation    Tlie   .American   Law 
Institute    has    performed    useful    work    on    a 
■. arlety  of  subjects,  its  most  recent  being  an 
examination    of    gift    .ind    estate    lax    reform 
under  the  able  stewardship  of  James  Caaner  " 
C.ireful  examination    >f  tax  reform  subjects 
13   ..urrently    t; 'ing    forward    in   a    number   "f 
places     The     Treasury    Department    has    for 
some  time  been  eng.tged  in  a  hroadscale  study 
of    a    new    reform    program     \    debate,    cur- 
rently being  conducted  in  the  Hanard  Lau- 
Rivietc    by    Richard    Musgrave    and    Joseph 
Pechman.  on  the  me  hand   iind  Boris  Blttker 
on  the  other,     is  exploring  the  utility  of  the 
concept  of  a  comprehensive  tax  base  as  a  tool 
m  tax  reform  analysis   The  American  Bar  .As- 
sociation Is  continuing   its  effort   through   a 
Committee  on  Substantive  Tax  Reform     Pro- 
fessor Edwin  Cohen  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  experimenting  with  the  use  of  newly 
available  statistical  daU  to  help  in  evaluat- 
ing various  tax  proposals. 

Among  topics  of  high  Interest  Is  that  of 
revenue  sharing  between  the  federal  and 
state  governments  although  Vietnam  leaves 
no  room  for  It  in  the  federal  budget  at  the 
present  time  The  plan  propounded  by  Wal- 
ter Heller  and  Joseph  Pechman  ■"  would  pro- 
vide  for  distrlbuti<in  of   two  percent   of   the 
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■See  113  Cong  Rec  13351  dally  ed  Oct 
12.  1967).  Id.  at  10«59  i dally  ed  Aug  16 
19671 
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S  3250,  88th  Cong  2d  Sesa  (1964).  re- 
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federnl    income   tax  bass   to   the  states    Tl  •• 
total  amount  distributed  would  be  allix-iitfi 
among  the  states  primarily  on   the  basis 
population    and  each  state  would  be  require  i 
to  pass  part  of  Its  share  through  to  local  ^u: 
ernments    Directed  to  the  clear  and  growi:i  • 
revenue  needs  of  Liur  states  and  KKalltles.  t.'i'- 
prop<3sal  has  much  to  recommend  It   My  own 
view    however     is    that   when   national    tUcil 
conditions  permit  consideration  of  this  i.s.su.- 
we   should   Urst  explore   the  use  of  a  part:.; 
federal   income   lax   credit   for   Income   Wxp^ 
paid    to   the   suites    About   thlrty-flve   stat.-^ 
have  aJready   iidopted   an   Income   Uix.  and    i 
credit  system  would   undoubtedly  encour.iitc 
the  others  to  follow  suit    A  credit  of  thirf. 
u>  lifly  ijercent  of  the  taxpayer's  state  Incon.c 
tax    liability    has    been    suggested,    with     i 
forty  i>ercent  rate  beln«  estimated  U>  red,.  •■ 
federal    tax   collections   today   by   about  .  n.- 
billion  dollars    Under  such  a  system,  fedi-rd 
intervention    In    state    tax    policy    would    '.e 
minimal   As  the  Advisory  Commission  on  li.- 
tergoverrunental    Relations    has    stated.      It 
is   more    logical    U>   regard    It   as   a    measure 
to  reinforce   the  Independence  of   the  states 
by  placing  them  in  a  better  i>osltlon  to  solve 
I  heir     fiscal     problems     out     of     their    own 
resovirces."  " 

Some  guides  for  tax  reform 
It  h.ts  been  said  that  -Nothing's  new  in 
ta.xatlLin  •  Ex.aminatlon  of  the  Uax  literature 
indicates  the  accuracy  of  that  observation 
With  but  tew  exceptions,  there  is  recurrent 
emph.asls  u[X)n  many  of  the  same  ))asic 
themes  Congressman  Reuss'  prot>o3ed  bill 
covers  most  of  the  tax  provisions  that  are 
under  fire.  All  have  been  the  object  of  crit- 
icism by  writers,  and  most  have  been  the 
subject  c.f  specific  proposals  for  legi.slative 
change  .idvanced  either  by  an  administration 
or  by  particular  Congressmen  Despite  this 
continuous  assault  no  major  change  has 
l>een  made. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  single  out  these  par- 
ticular provisions  for  criticism    I  mean  only 
to  suggest  that  our  experience  to  date  demon- 
strates tax   reform   to  be   a  ^tradual   process. 
The  Fievenue  .Acts  of   1962  and  1964  achieved 
significant  advances,  and  they  ought  not  be 
criticized  because  they  lelt  some  thlni;s  un- 
done. The  fundiunentiU  issues  of  u\x  reform 
involve  a  multitude  of  interests;   they  brina 
I>owerful  forces  into  conflict;   and  they  bear 
consequences  which  can   be  discovered  only 
after   meticulous  investigation   of   the  facts. 
In  such  a  setting,   neither   Congress   nor  the 
administration   Is   to  be  blamed   tor  moving 
with  circumspection    Compromise  and  h.il:- 
way  measvire.';  .sre  often  the  rule     f  the  d.^.y 
Tax   reform,   then.   Is   not   a   field    for   the 
revolutionist  who  would  f.ishlon  a  new  world 
overnight    Its  problems  are  not  to  be  solved 
by  facile  and  swift  application  of  appealme; 
aljstractlons    It  Is.   rather,  an  area   in   which 
improvements    come    only    bit    by    bit,    o\er 
time,  and  with  difficulty.  The  highest  prnire 
to  be  accorded  ;iny  worker  here  Is  that   given 
his  time  and  circumstances,  he  did  what  lie 
could    But  If   the  process  of   Improving  our 
tax   system    must    'f   necessity    be   a   (.-rudual 
one,   a   consciousness   of   .several   points   may 
well  help  us  along  the  road. 
Administrative    Response    to    New    Problems 
It  does  not   advance   the  cause  of  tax  re- 
form to  urge  those  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue laws  to  petition  Congress  each  time  they 
encounter    a    new    problem    under    an    old 
si.uute    C  ingress   has   granted    the   Internal 
Revenue    service    and    the    Treasury    Depart- 
ment broad  rulemaking  authority  to  enable 
them    to   deal   with    unanticipated   problems 
and  changing  conditions.  The  Service  and  the 
Treasury  should  continue  to  make  full  nnd 
flexible  use  of  that  power 
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In  doing  so,  they  mtist.  of  course,  take  care 
to  act  fairly  and  in  accc>rdance  with  the  pol- 
icy of  the  statute  Involved.  All  reasonable 
steps  should  be  taken  to  protect  those  who 
have  acted  In  reliance  upon  prior  rules.  In 
most  circumstances,  restrictive  changes 
^h(nlld  l>e  applied  prospectively  only,  with 
provisions  for  liberal  transitional  rules. 
Kvery  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  that 
people  who  are  similarly  situated  will  be 
treated  alike  Where  rules  of  long  standing 
.'.re  being  changed,  or  where  Issues  of  broad 
application  are  Involved,  the  administrator 
.should  use  the  regulation  procedure — with  its 
opportunity  lor  a  public  hearing  and  pub- 
lic commentary  upon  proposals  published  by 
the  Service — In  preference  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  revenue  ruling.  With  all  of  these 
limits  observed,  however,  t.ix  problems  which 
.ire  within  the  reasonable  reach  of  the  ad- 
nunlstratlve  rulemaking  power  ought  to  be 
resolved  by  It. 

Legislation  on  Limited  Problems 

.Ml  legislative  reform  need  not  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  major  revenue  acts.  As 
the  years  proceed,  administrative  experience, 
court  decisions,  and  other  events  will  disclose 
defects  In  particular  aspects  of  the  tax  law. 
If  the  problems  are  subsuintlal  and  He  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  administrative  rule- 
making authority,  the  Treasury  I>epartment 
should  respond  with  prompt  and  specific  leg- 
Lslatlve  recommendations;  and  Congress 
should  consider  them  on  a  regular  annual 
basis,  without  delay.  Matters  of  this  char- 
acter are  ordinarily  of  much  more  limited  Im- 
pact than  the  major  l.ssues  which  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  writers  on  tax  reform.  They 
are,  accordingly,  less  controversial,  and  rapid 
action  on  them  Is  a  more  realistic  possibility. 

Tlie  legislation  enacted  last  year  on  the 
problem  of  dependency  exemptions  for  chil- 
dren of  divorced  parent.s  was  an  important 
reform  of  this  kind.-  Limited  in  scope.  It 
nonetheless  dealt  cUcctively  and  fairly  with 
an  l.-aue  which  had  become  a  serious  admin- 
istrative burden  lor  Internal  Revenue,  a  ma- 
jor source  of  litigation,  and  a  recurrent  cause 
of  friction  among  the  taxpayers  Involved. 

The  problems  flowing  from  the  1965  Su- 
preme Court  decision  m  the  Clay  Brown  ■' 
case  have  not  yet  been  managed  as  satisfac- 
torily. Tlaat  decision  accorded  capital  gains 
treatment  to  profits  which  the  owners  of  a 
business  realized  by  selling  their  business  to 
a  tax-exempt  organization  In  a  bootstrap 
transaction — an  arrangement  permitting  the 
organization  to  acquire  the  business  without 
any  Investment  of  its  own  funds.  Because  of 
the  special  favorablUty  both  to  seller  and 
buyer — the  seller  getting  capital  gains  and 
a  price  considerably  higher  than  he  could 
realize  by  selling  to  a  non-exempt  purchaser, 
and  the  exempt  buyer  getting  a  business 
entirely  without  risk — the  Supreme  Court 
holding  created  a  very  compelling  and  quite 
unplanned  Incentive  for  the  transfer  of  busi- 
iiesses  to  exempt  organizations.  Nonetheless, 
though  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  the  Treasury 
Department  developed  a  remedial  proposal 
and  Chairman  Mills  ^  and  Congressman 
Byrnes  -•  have  introduced  bills  which  incor- 
porate that  proposal,  legislation  has  not  yet 
resulted.  The  consequences  of  the  decision 
are  surely  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant 
legislative  attention,  and  1  hope  that  they 
will  receive  It  this  vear. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tTslng  the  Tax  Law  for  Nonrevenue  Purposes 

Our  tax  laws  are  fundamentally  a  mecha- 
nism for  raising  revenue;  we  should  be 
sparing  before  we  use  them  for  any  other 
purpose — whether  for  regulatory  purposes  or 
to  accomplish  social  and  economic  objectives. 

But  to  state  that  our  Uxx  law  must  never 
be  used  for  nonrevenue  ends  Is  to  Ignore 
both  history  and  reality.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  Is  replete  with  Instances  of  nontax 
objectives  being  sought  through  tax  Incen- 
tives. Prime  examples  are  the  investment 
credit  ="  and  accelerated  depreciation,''  de- 
signed to  encourage  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  Industrial  facilities.  Again, 
we  have  interest  and  lax  deductions  to  en- 
courage home  ownership;  charitable  deduc- 
tions to  encourage  philanthropy;  '  tax  bene- 
fits to  encourage  private  retirement  jiro- 
grams;"  rapid  amortization  deductions  to 
encourage  construction  of  wartime  1, leni- 
ties'^' and  grain  storage  facilities;-  and  many 
other  special  tax  rules  to  encourage  every- 
thing from  research  and  development  '■  to 
motivation  of  Inventors  and  corporate  execu- 
tives,*- and  the  development  of  C'ur  farms  -■ 
and  natural  resources  '" 

President  Kennedy  faced  this  issue  In 
his  1961  tax  message  when  he  said:  "[s|ome 
departures  from  |tax]  uniformity  are  needed 
to  promote  desirable  social  or  econnnilc  ob- 
jectives of  overriding  Importance  which  can 
be  achieved  most  effectively  through  the  tax 
mechanism."  "  Adopting  tlils  statement  as  a 
guideline,  two  preconditions  should  be  sat- 
isfied before  using  our  tax  laws  to  tichieve 
nontax  goals:  (1)  The  objectives  should 
be  one  which  Is  of  overriding  importance 
to  our  society;  and  (2)  it  should  be  one 
whose  achievement  can  be  most  effectively 
realized  through  the  tax  mechanism.  Im- 
plicit In  this  second  condition  are  the  re- 
quirements that  tax  incentive  should  be 
better  able  to  achieve  the  desired  result 
than  alternative  governmental  programs. 
and  that  they  should  be  able  to  accomplish 
this  result  without  substantially  higher 
costs  or  waste  of  resources.  This  caution- 
ing was  Implicit  In  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills' 
recent  criticism  of  "back-door  spending" 
through  excessive  use  of  tax  credits. 

The  choices  become  increasingly  difficult 
as  more  and  more  nontax  goals  compete 
for  our  support:  aid  to  education,  assist- 
ance to  rural  areas,  air  and  water  pollution 
control,  Job  training  for  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed, low-cost  housing  in  urban  poverty 
areas,  and  greater  employment  in  businesses 
within  these  areas.  To  assume  a  stance  of 
blanket  disapproval  of  tax  incentives  is  not 
warranted,  particularly  if  the  concept  of 
government-business  partnership  is  to  be 
successful  In  achieving  social  and  economic 
goals.  Rather,  the  responsible  course  is  to 
examine  each  proposal  rigorously,  to  weigh 
the  alternatives  carefully,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  standards  mentioned  are  sat- 
isfied.*- 
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'^  Int.  Rev.  Code  of  1954.  5  152,  as  amended 
Pub.  L.  No,  90-78  (1967);  see  Sander, 
Dependency  Exemptions  for  Children  of 
Divorced  or  Separated  Spouses — The  New 
Amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
45  Taxes  710  (1967). 

^  Commissioner  v.  Brown,  380  U.S.  563 
(1965). 

••HR.  12663,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.   (1967). 

^H.R.  12664,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (1967). 


■••Int.    Rev.    Code    of    1954,    ?§    38.    4G  48, 

'•  Id.  §§  167(b)  (2). (3). 

"■'E.g.,  id.  §5  163.  164. 

"  Id.  §  170. 

"Id.  ii  401-407. 

^'  Id.  i  168. 

^  Id.  i  169. 

"^  E.g.,  id.  i  174. 

^  E.g.,  id:  5§  1235.  421-25. 

»»/d.  5§  175,  180,  182. 

'•Id.  a  263(0,613-617.  631. 

''•  H.R.  Doc.  No.  140,  87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  4 
(1961). 

"  An  excellent  example  of  nontax  use  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  laws  Is  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy's  proposed  bill  to  grant  tax  credits 
for  private  entrepreneurs  who  build  in  and 
rehabilitate  urban  poverty  areas.  See  Hear- 
ings on  S.  2100  Before  the  Senate  Comm.  on 
Finance,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  242  (1967) 
(testimony  of  Mortimer  M.  Caplin). 


Using  these  same  tests.  I  would  reject  a 
popular  tax  proposal  whose  purpose  is  re- 
ceiving strong  support-  the  so-called  "nega- 
tive income  tax""  The  ;ilm  of  the  negative 
income  tax  is  to  relieve  poverty  by.  gener- 
ally, providing  federal  payments  throtigh  the 
tax  system  to  those  whose  deductions  exceed 
their  Income  While  the  objection  has  obvi- 
ous social  significance.  I  doubt  that  the 
tax  mechanism  is  the  right  niethod  for 
achieving  it  In  the  first  place — as.suming 
that  a  guaranteed  income  is  socially  desir- 
able— the  statutory  arbitrariness  of  the  tax 
concepts  of  gross  Income  adjusted  gross  in- 
come, tJixable  income,  exclusions,  exemp- 
tloiLs,  credits,  and  deductions  are  liardly 
acttirate  standards  to  measure  poverty  levels. 
Beyond  this,  the  assignment  of  this  func- 
tion to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
be  u  distortion  of  ius  traditional  role  A  large 
ne\^-  group  of  returns  would  have  to  be  aii- 
dlted  Audit  techniques  developed  primarily 
to  examine  tax  returns  .«:howlng  subst;intlal 
taxable  income  would  not  suffice:  new  tecli- 
niques  would  have  to  be  devised.  Further, 
the  limited  audit  resources  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue would  be  diverted  to  low  bracket,  or 
even  no-bracket  returns  and  reventie  agenLs 
would  find  themselves  Uinctionlng  In  an  iip- 
Kide-down  world.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  an 
area  in  which  direct  federal  action  has  clear 
advantages  over  use  of  the  tax  mechanism, 
whether  it  be  through  direct  HEW  subsidies 
or  through  puarant<'ed  job  training  and  ca- 
reer development  programs 

Regular  Accounting  for   Revenue   Losses 
Stemming    Irom   Tax  Benents 

.Assistant  Secretary  Surrey  "  recently  pro- 
posed that  a  specific  accounting  be  made  in 
the  federal  budget  for  the  revenue  losses  pro- 
duced by  the  various  preferential  provisions 
in  tlie  income  t,ix  system.  He  argued  that  a 
special  tax  benefit  is  the  equivalent  of  .i  di- 
rect government  expenditure — each  reduces 
the  amount  of  money  which  the  government 
would  olherwi.se  have — and  that  Congress 
and  the  administration  should  have  the  same 
clear  specification  of  tax  expenditures  as  tiicy 
have  lor  direct  expenditures. 

It  is  diificult  to  quarrel  with  the  argument 
that  we  should  know  how  nmch  it  is  costing 
us  to  establish  an  incentive,  afiord  relief,  or 
provide  assistance  by  means  of  a  given  tax 
measure.  In  ev.iluatiug  the  utility  of  the  tax 
benefit  and  comparing  it  with  alternative 
courses  of  action,  data  of  that  kind  would  be 
particularly  useful.  'Moreover,  an  annually 
published  statement  of  the  revenue  results 
of  tax  preferences  would  help  to  develop  con- 
sciousness of  and  focus  attention  upon  them 
and  would  establish  a  basis  for  an  informed 
public  judgment  on  whether  we  wish  to  keep 
those  preferences  in  the  tax  law. 

Adoption  of  the  proposal  would  present 
difficult  i)rartical  problems,  both  of  defini- 
tion and  dat.i  gathering,  but  on  balance  the 
idea  is  essentially  a  good  one  In  implement- 
ing this  program,  however,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  overburden  the  public  through 
:(ddltional  complexity  of  tax  returns  or  ex- 
cessive recordkeeping  requirements. 

Simplification 
Despite  the  difficulties  involved,  one  of  the 
guiding  principles  of  any  tax  reform  program 
should  be  simplification  of  our  tax  rules  In- 
deed. Senator  Miller  of  Iowa  has  proposed 
legislation  '■  to  establish  a  commission  whose 
sole  concern  would  be  tax  simplification. 
With   the  enormous  grov\-th  in  the  size  and 


'See.  eg.  C  Green.  Negative  Taxes  and 
THE  Poverty  Program  1 1967^:  Shannon.  Posi- 
tive and  Negative  Income  Tax  Credits — A 
New  Dimension  m  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions,  19  Nat'l  Tax  J.   18    (1966). 

"Address  by  'he  Honorable  Stanley  S, 
Surrey.  Ass't  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Be- 
fore the  Money  Marketeers  Ass'n,  Nov,  15, 
1967, 

'  8.  1680,  90th  Cong,,  1st  Sess    (1967). 
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Wbe- 


nfty  yp<irs   thp  need  fnr  slmplll 
come  ever  more  preeainn 

Wrltliii?  in  19rt5  ChHirrnan  MUla  '"  pointed 
r,\\:  the  reasons  for  the  present  oomplexlty  of 
.jur  tax  law  the  (-omplexltv  of  our  society; 
the  variations  in  forms  of  our  biislnesa  enter- 
prises, the  tendency  in  enacting  legislation 
to  become  overly  engrossed  m  flne  points  of 
eq  ilty  or  avenues  ->f  avoidance  ind  the  ad- 
dition, year  after  year  of  new  provisions 
Where  controversial  matters  are  concerned. 
simplicity  IS  an  almost  inevitable  casualty  of 
t^.e  leajlslative  process  Powerful  contending 
interests  m.tRe  .compromise  essential — and 
■  >mprom:se  idds  to  complexity  The  1962  pro- 
visions governing  the  taxaUon  of  foreign  in- 
come ■  and  the  1966  legislation  suspending 
the  investment  credit  -  ,ire  ready  ilUislra- 
ti'ins 

As  Chairman  Mills  observed,  there  are  three 
general  areas  for  simplification  nullifying 
C'xle  provisions  which  c<.mplioate  tax  forms, 
pruning  the  Code  to  eliminate  surplusage, 
and  .idoptlng  C'Xle  provisions  'o  ease  admln- 
Istritlon  and  compliance  Chairman  Mills  has 
made  tire  "tecond  chopping  the  deadwood  out 
of  ■►he  Oofte  a  current  project  for  the  staft  of 
the  J'lint  Conunltree  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  and  I  understand  the  staff  has  al- 
ready made  considerable  headway  • 

SlinpUrtcation  of  the  third  sort— that  of 
admlnlstratlim  and  compliance  would  be 
significantly  advanced  by  reducing  the  Item- 
izatl.in  of  pers<jnal  deductions  .^  linuted  llb- 
erall/.atlon  of  the  standard  deduction  by 
Itself  would  be  :if  considerable  assistance 
here  If  we  are  prepared  to  accept  some  rev- 
enue loss  the  present  one  thousand  dollar 
and  ten  percent  upper  Unutations  might  be 
elevated  somewhat,  and  the  minimum  stand- 
ard deduction  might  also  be  r.used  from  its 
present  level  Such  an  .ippriach  may  be  criti- 
cized as  violating  the  rationale  of  the  item- 
ized deductions  since  it  tends  to  reduce 
dirTerentlatlon  m  tax  liabilities  "  Neverthe- 
less Che  resulting  relief  to  recordkeeping 
req  iirementi  and  to  taxpayer  compliance 
:ar.;eiy  conipensates  for  any  theoretical 
objection 

In  striving  for  tax  simplification,  it  should 
always  be  lc?pt  In  mind  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  administers  a  :na.ss  income 
tax  svstem  of  some  one  hundred  million  tax 
returns  and  that  everything  possible  must 
be  done  to  ease  the  burdens  of  compliance  by 
American  taxpayers  As  a  practical  matter 
the  minutiae  of  everv  problem  cannot  be  cov- 
ered and  we  should  be  prepared  to  lean  more 
on  general  averages  and  accept  some  tax  leak- 
age IS  the  price  for  a  workable  lax  system 
Particular  Areas  Deserving  Early  Legislative 
Attention 
An  exhaustive  list  of  substantive  problems 
that  call  for  legislative  attention  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  discussion,  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  three  areas  which  .seem  particu- 
larly deserving  ot  early  consideration 

Minimum   and   Maximum   Limits  on   the 

Individual  Income  Tax 
The  existence  of  lax  patterns  in  which 
individual  taxpayers  with  very  large  real  in- 
comes pay  little  or  no  tax  is  :  viiidamentally 
incompatible  with  a  balanced  income  tax  sys- 
tem Without  attempting  to  judge  the  merit 
oi   each  such   provision — such   as  lax-exempt 


"« Mills.  Plan  tor  Simpler  Tadpai/irig  Na- 
tion's Business   Dec    1965,  at  51 

'   iNT    Rev    Code  of   1954.  4j   951   964 

"  Int  Rev  Code  of  1954,  55  48ih)-iji  Oi 
amended.  Pub    L    No   90^26     1966 

"The  Joint  Committee  has  recently  trans- 
muted Its  proposed  deadwood  '  bill  to  the 
American  Bar  Assn  Tax  Section  for  comment 
and  criticism  Conversation  with  staff  mem- 
ber of  Join.  Comm  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,   in   Washington    DC      Apr     1     1968 

-J  Pechman.  Federal  Tax  Policy  80 
I  1966 1 
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municipal  bond  Interest  percentage  de- 
pletion, intangible  drilling  costs,  highly 
leveraged  depreclaUon  and  the  unlimited 
charitable  contribution  deduction-  11  seem* 
altogether  fair  to  say  that  individuals  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  tii  utilize  them  to  avoid 
making  any  contribution  whatever  Mi  the 
costs  of  government  Every  Individual  with  a 
substantial  real  net  incdme  should  be  re- 
quired to  bear  It  least  some  basic  share  of 
the  national  tax  burden 

Hence.  I  would  favor  consUler.illon  of  a 
minimum  limit  on  the  IndlMdu.il  income  tax 
As  a  beginning,  one  possible  approach  would 
be  to  provide  that  .m  individuals  income  tax 
would  not  be  permitted  u>  fall  below  a  specl- 
tled  percentage  of  the  tax  ix>mpuled  by  ap- 
plying the  present  ordinary  income  rates  to 
an  iidjusled  md  broadened  tax  base  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  expanding  m  in- 
dividual's taxable  income  by  lai  uu  hiding 
tax-exempt  interest  and  the  lull  amount  of 
capital  gains  ;ind  ibl  excluding  the  unlim- 
ited charitable  lontrlbutlons  deduction  .ind 
the  excess  of  percentage  depletion  over  co.'.t. 
To  eliminate  marginal  cases  and  minimize 
administrative  dimculty  relatively  large  ex- 
emptions could  l»e  provided 

Action  should  also  be  taken  to  give  relief 
to  those  taxpayers  upon  whom  the  upper 
range  of  the  income  tax  rate  schedule  op- 
erates UK)  harshly  There  Is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  '>f  the  proposition  that  no  taxpayer 
should  be  compelled  to  pwy  more  than  half 
his  total  income  in  federal  income  Utx  To 
this  end.  I  would  fa\i>r  the  imposition  of 
a  fifty  percent  maximum  limitation  upon 
the  effective  tax  rate  .ippllcable  to  ,vny  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  In  determining  a  taxpayers 
total  income  for  purposes  of  .ipplMng  the 
nfty  percent  limit,  the  broadened  t.ix  b;ise 
which  I  have  described  lor  the  minimum  tax 
might  igaln  be  usetl  A  maximum  limitation 
ol  this  sort  would  .iclually  loee  little  revenue 
Neither  the  minimum  nor  the  maximum 
limit  would  affect  the  average  taxpayer  In 
terms  ot  numbers  of  cases,  neither  would 
have  wide  application  However,  in  the  sit- 
uations to  which  they  w<iuld  apply,  they 
would  constitute  a  significant  contnbutlun 
to  the  fairness  of  the  tax  system,  and  would 
.issure  the  public  at  large  that  no  one  with 
the  ability  to  pay  is  escaping  his  share  of 
the  costs  of  government 

Tax-Exempt  and  Other  Tax-Favored 
Organiz;itK>ns 
The  statutory  framework  for  uix-excmpt 
organizations  has  not  been  comprehenal.ely 
reviewed  since  It  cjune  Into  the  tax  law 
Numerous  problems  have  arisen  The  Treas- 
ury s  1965  Heporl  un  Prnate  Foundations 
covers  a  particular  variety  of  abuser-  self- 
dealing,  delay  in  benefit  to  charity,  founda- 
tion involvement  in  business,  family  use  of 
foundations  to  c<introl  corporate  and  other 
property,  ftnancial  transactions  unrelated  to 
charitable  functions,  and  narrowness  of 
foundation  management  On  several  occa- 
sions. President  Johnson  has  itsked  for  cor- 
rection ol  these  abuses' 

One  i>t  the  most  pressing  issues  goes  be- 
yond private  foundations  It  relates  to  Uie 
multitude  of  commercial  actultles  engaged 
in  by  a  considerable  number  of  exempt  or- 
giiiuziitions  churches,  publicly  supp</rted 
charitable  organizations,  and  tjlliers  The 
present  unrelated  business  income  tax  .ip- 
plies  to  some  kinds  ot  exempt  organizations, 
but  not  to  others,  nor  dt>es  it  appty  to  re- 
lated businesses  of  exempt  organizations  In 
those  Instances  in  which  the  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  tax  does  apply  it  Is  m  need  of 
technical  adjustment  to  present  .-^ady  ave- 
nues of  avoidance 
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other    forms    of    lax- favored    enterprise 
such  as  lajye  c<.K>pe  rat  Ives  and  mutual   sav- 
ings banks   .ilso  c<im[>ete  unfairly  In  the  ni.ir 
ket   place    TI.h  ,iun   here  should   be   Ui  pl.i  . 
all    competing    businesses    on    an    equal    '  .\ 
fLn)tlng,    regardless    of    their    historically    : 
vored  tax  [xwltion    Clearly  m  order  is  a  tlic  i - 
ough    legislative    re-examlnatlon    of    this   en- 
tire held    and  highly  desirable  is  prompt  leiJ- 
Ulatlve   action  on   the   business  c<impetltlon 
problem 

Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Revision 
The  estate  and  gift  tax  laws  also  nee.l 
brf>adscale  review  They  have  not  had  major 
legislative  .ittentlon  for  m.iny  years,  and  i 
variety  of  iiiequllles  .iiid  defects  have  !»■- 
come  aptxureut  Tlie  rate  structure,  the  pres 
ent  maximum  limit  on  the  marital  deduc- 
tion the  ability  U)  avoid  estate  taxes  in 
long-term  trust  .irrangements.  the  dlscrej  ■ 
ancles  between  the  treatment  of  llfetiin.- 
gifts  .ind  testamentary  gifts  and  relai.M 
matters  ought  to  l>e  thoroughly  consldemi 
At  the  same  lime  the  present  ability  •.■ 
avoid  the  income  tax  [>ermanently  on  .iii- 
prei-ialed  pr.jjerty  passing  iil  death  shoiiM 
also   lie  re-e\.imliied 

CONCLVSION 

.\A  we  review  the  fiscal  history  of  the  !960't 
it  IS  clear  that  our  tax  policy  has  moved 
far  beyond  the  tax  philosophy  of  the  1930s 
Our  income  tax  Is  no  longer  the  prime  tool 
to  redistribute  the  wealth  of  our  citizenry 
Even  .m  ardent  tax  reformer  has  said:  .Mter 
more  than  JO  years  of  rates  reaching  beyciid 
80  and  90  [)ercent.  a  inte  schedule  that  stojw 
at  VO  percent  is  a  welcome  respite  " '-^ 

In  fhe  longrun  both  the  adminlstrntlon 
and  the  Congress  .-.eem  to  lean  towards  lower 
rates  of  taxation  with  increased  reliance  .m 
private  decision-making  They  have  learned 
to  respect  tiie  potency  of  our  tax  system  as 
a  counter-cyclical  force — recognizing  the 
need  to  use  it  to  increase  demand  and  to 
provide  incentives  for  Investment  moderni- 
zation and  risk-taking 

As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  staled 
in  lis  1964  report.  The  major  thrust  of  the 
present  lax  bill  Is  to  jjrovlde  a  long-ranae 
expansion  in  the  lax  base  and  thereby 
to  increase  the  revenue  jiotentlal  To  accom- 
plish this  result  the  bill  encourages  the  ex- 
pansion .^f  tlie  private,  ralher  than  public 
sector  of  the  economy  '  '  Here  Is  a  revealing 
espousal  of  the  New  Economics  on  the  up- 
side, il  least  when  the  state  of  the  economy 
suggests  the  need  for  stinuilalloa  of  aggre- 
gate demand  Recent  developments,  however 
mdlciie  less  enthusiasm  tor  this  school  .ii 
thought  when  the  call  Is  for  economic  re- 
straint and  .ncreased  taxes 

On  the  side  of  structural  tax  revision,  some 
advances  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  but 
even  here  the  goal  has  been  achieved  at  the 
high  cost  oi  idded  complexity  In  our  t.ix 
laws  The  th.rteen  months  >f  heated  deb;ites 
leading  up  to  the  1964  Revenue  Act  exploded 
the  myth  that  the  carrot  of  tax  reduction 
would  win  tlie  day  for  broad  tax  reform  De- 
spite »ll'j  billion  of  annual  lax  reduction 
Joseph  Pechmaii  has  pointed  out  that. 
me.isured  in  terms  of  revenue,  only  about 
twenty-five  [Jtrcenl  of  the  proposed  individ- 
ual revenue-raising  reforms  survived,  while 
sixty  percent  .if  the  revenue-.'OMnp  reforms 
were  .idopied  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
1964  Act.  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  was  quick  10 
note  Theres  a  lot  left  to  l)e  done  in  the 
field  of  tax  ;x>licy  Many  ■>:  us  would  like  to 
see  more  extensive  .iccompUshments  In  the 
area  •>(  broadening  the  tax  base  by  eliminat- 
ing those  diiferential  provisions  which  have 


■  Sec    ■■  g     MR    D<xr    No    152.  90th  Cong 
Isl  Sess   J  I  1967' 

'See  Caplm.  Li"iiiufio'i.s  o'l  Exempt  Orga- 
nization Political  ami  Commenial  .Acliiittes. 
NYU  8th  Bilnnlal  Conterence  on  Chari- 
table Foundations  265  (1967i. 
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'  Pechman  tndnidual  Income  Tax  Proti- 
sions  o;  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  20  J  Fi- 
nance 247.  266  I  19651 

•3     Rep     No    830,   88th   Cong,   2d   Sess    T 
I  1964) , 
-•Pechman    .^upra  note  53,  at  266 


outlived  any  usefulness  they  might  once  have 

had  ■■■" 

While  the  United  Slates  tax  system  is  the 
most  efTectlve  in  the  v^orld,  our  existing  tax 
l.iws  still  cohl.Un  serious  defects  of  long 
.st.mdlng,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  press 
lorward  to  improve  them  The  facts,  forces, 
.iiid  considerations  v^hlch  have  produced  our 
present  system  will  not  melt  away  magically 
in  the  face  of  new  reform  programs  and  new 
legislative  techniques  The  process  is  a  fami- 
liar and  continuous  one  calling  for  patience 
and  endurance  as  well  as  creative  use  of  tax 
principles  There  must  be  painstaking  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  .is  well  .is  sensitive  response 
to  the  needs  of  both  industry  ,ind  Individ- 
.lals  Relurmers  mtist  demonstrate  the  .ibll- 
ity.  thotighttul  and  judiclotis.  to  reconcile 
tlie  m.iny  conflicting  interests  which  are  in- 
evitable in  .1  vigorous  democracy. 


HOUSING   AND   URBAN   DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  offers 
;i  decent  future  for  Americas  disadvan- 
taged. It  offers  the  opportunity  of  home- 
ownership  to  those  who  could  not  even 
dream  of  a  decent  apartment,  let  alone 
Ixnng  homeowners. 

The  final  action  lies  in  this  Congress. 
This  legislation  has  gone  through  both 
Houses  and  the  differences  have  been 
negotiated  in  coiifercnce  committee.  I 
believe  the  conferees  have  done  a  good 
job. 

Now  the  commitment  made  to  the 
.American  jieople  of  a  decent  home  for 
all  citizens  can  and  must  be  renewed  by 
us. 

The  legislation  provides  new  programs 
aimed  at  the  crLsis  in  our  cities.  It  reen- 
forccs  old  inograms  geared  to  the  needs 
of  the  jjeople. 

Our  .support  will  indicate  to  all  con- 
cerned that  opportunity  does  not  lie  only 
in  the  path  of  the  affluent. 

This  legislation,  introduced  before  the 
di.soi-ders  in  Ajjiil.  jii-oposes  positive 
measures  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  to  upgrade  their  lives  and  homes. 

Imagination  and  thought  have  gone 
into  the  preparation  of  this  act.  The  in- 
terest rate  subsidy  jjrogram  and  its  wide- 
ranging  effects,  is  a  new  concept  in  aid- 
ing the  less  fortunate. 

President  Johnson  said: 

Owning  a  home  can  mcre.tse  responsibility 
.ind  stake  out  a  man's  place  in  las  commu- 
nity. The  man  who  owns  a  home  lias  some- 
thing to  be  proud  ci  and  good  reason  to 
protect  nnd  preserve  it 

The  interest  rate  .'^llbsidy  lirogram  ful- 
fills this  goal.  It  offers  people  near  the 
public  housing  income  limits  an  oppor- 
tunity to  partake  of  the  pride  and  le- 
."-ponsibility  of  owning  a  home. 

It  breaks  down  the  barriers  that  have 
prevented  these  people  from  staking  a 
future  in  this  community  or  neighbor- 
hood. It  provides  incentives  to  bring  up 
their  families  in  decent  surroundings. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  nearly 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

all  Americans  will  have  the  chance  to 
become  a  part  of  the  total  American 
scene. 

This  is  one  facet  of  this  legislation. 

There  is  another  which  provides  in- 
terest rate  subsidies  in  rental  housing. 
Earlier  programs  are  providing  .some 
rental  housing.  Those  programs  can  now 
be  improved  upon  and  enlarged  to  serve 
more  people  in  need  of  assistance. 

The  conference  committee  report  on 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Develoinnent  Act 
of  1968  deserves  our  support. 

This  Nation  needs  it. 
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AHEPA  UNDERTAKES  PROGRAM 
FOR  OUR  YOUTH 


••Pre-ss  Release   Feb   24.  1964. 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESFNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  civic  orgaiiizations  m 
the  country  is  the  AHEPA  wl,!ch  pro- 
duces vigorous  leadership  in  the  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  community. 

Recently  the  AHEPA  has  greatly  ex- 
panded its  youth  prot-'iams  in  an  effort 
to  continue  the  great  tradition  of  the 
early  Greek  Olympic  i^amcs  luid  to  help 
build  up  the  bodies  aiid  >pints  of  the 
youth  of  America. 

I  was  very  pleased  lo  note  that  edi- 
torial commentary  supporting  this  pro- 
gram appeared  in  the  Greek  Star,  the 
voice  of  American  Hellcni.sm.  jiublLshed 
in  Chicago  in  its  July  20  edition. 

The  editorial  follow?: 

AHEPA  U.N-DERTAKES  PpOGRAM  fOR 
Ova  YotTH 

Ainletics  in  ancient  times  pl.ived  a  •.  it.il 
role  in  the  lives  of  the  Cireeks.  Tlirough  the 
Olympic  Games  they  succeeded  in  elevating 
the  spirit  of  noble  competition  to  a  religion. 
They  believed,  beyond  any  doubt  that  a  f;ood 
mind  can  only  develop  if  the  body  is  strong 
and  healthy. 

The  conception  of  this  ideal  re-ir,cd  .igam 
with  the  organization  oi  the  modern  Olym- 
piads, where  the  flower  of  the  youth  of  all 
nations,  regardless  of  their  political  and 
philosophical  diflerences.  i.iid  their  .struggle 
for  power,  gather  •oceiher.  as  in  ancient 
Greece  where  v.ars  .-topped  .so  that  the  bel- 
ligerents could  participate  in  the  Olympic 
Games,  once  every  lour  years,  to  compete 
rjnong  themselves  and  try  to  win  the  medal 
of  the  victor,  as  their  counterparts  many 
centuries  ago  did  lor  the  sacred  olive  branch. 

By  tradition  then.  Hellenes  have  carried 
over  the  centuries  u  Jtrong  interest  mid  love 
for  all  sports  and  athletic  competition.  Track 
and  field  events  are  part  of  .<  young  mans 
education  and  upbringing  in  Greece  today 
Here  in  the  Uniied  .Stales  our  ;.thleles  have 
made  a  good  name  in  classic  events  as  well 
as  in  modern  games  like  baseball,  basketball. 
and  football.  All  over  the  world  ilie  name  ol 
Jim  Londoe  is  a  renowned  example  of  cour- 
age, determination  and  honesty. 

II  is  then  with  fc-re.Tt  enthusiasm  that  the 
Hellenic  community  in  .\merica  lias  received 
the  news  that  AHEPA  now  is  pursuing  a  jiol- 
icy  of  promoting  me  interest  for  athletics 
among  Us  membership.  This  hean-warniing 
program,  so  close  to  the  heart  of  every  Hel- 
lene, has  already  jjroduccri  satlsfp.ctory  re- 
sults. All  chaplerF  .ii.d  (iistricts  ore  nov*-  co- 
operating in  organii^inr  iK<>etings  and  ban- 
quets for  promoting  this  ideal,  in  which 
well  known  athletes  pariicipate  and  meet 
younger  one.s  hik;  The  .Mif[)nns  (if  their  area. 


Here  ii-  Chicago,  the  13th  District  held  such 
a  meeting  during  which  young  athletes  were 
introduced.  Johnny  Morns,  of  the  Chicago 
Bears  and  of  Hellenic  descent  luinself  acted 
as  the  .\1C. 

B\it  the  promotion  of  the  Ideal  of  .Mli- 
letic.s  IS  not  a  matter  that  concerns  onl> 
AHEPA  The  Order  under  us  .Su])reme  Presi- 
dent .Andrew  Fasseas  initiated  this  progr.un 
which  iiow  must  have  the  unlimited  .■-upijort 
and  endorsement  of  every  other  organi/ation, 
the  church,  and  every  Hellene- American 

To  (  reale  inlorest  in  .'Mhletics  among  >  tir 
vcungbters  should  be  of  jinmary  imj)ort.vnce, 
not  only  lo  a  lew  but  to  the  many  From  .'-uch 
11  well-established  and  orpani/.eu  jirogram  bip 
bcnehus  will  eventually  be  derived  The  ben- 
ehciary  will  be  our  youth  The  American  Hel- 
lenic youlh  which  deserves  our  unlimi'-d 
interest  and  ,-  ujii^.n 


i'.EMEMBERING  THE  'PUEBLO- 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

L\    THE  IIOr.-sE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  .several 
ors-anizations  in  Illinois  have  decided  to 
act  on  the  suggestion  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Charlotte  Reid.  and 
lly  the  American  Hag  Sunday  in  tribute 
to  the  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueolo. 

In  addition,  the  Illinois  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives lias  passed  a  resolution 
askinu  for  immediate  release  of  the  ship, 
asking  for  action  from  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  and  calling  the  cap- 
ture a  disgraceful  episode  in  our  his- 
tory." 

I  hope  the  concern  expressed  by  croups 
and  jiersons  in  the  Chicago  area  and 
throughout  Illinois,  in  addition  to  the 
L'rcat  concern  expressed  by  my  constitu- 
ents in  central  Ohio,  will  carry  across  the 
Nation.  Public  o]3inion  apix?ars  to  be  the 
only  ificar.s  uf  uamina  the  facts,  let  alor.c 
action,  from  the  administration. 

I  include  at  this  jxiint  a  news  article 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  dis- 
cusses the  Flag  Day  action  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  .same  newspaper  wiiich 
d;scus.>cs  tlie  lack  of  action  by  the  extcu- 
ti\c  bi'anch: 

.\  .Sorry  Indictment 

Mrs.  Lioyd  Bucher.  wife  of  the  commander 
o!  the  t."-S.S.  Pueblo.  v.'ent  to  Washington  ;n 
the  hope  ol  bringing  about  action  to  re- 
patriate t.'ie  ship  and  its  crew  of  82  men 
All  she  achieved  was  to  dramatize  the  inac- 
tion of  the  Johnson  administration. 

When  a  boarding  party  :rom  communist 
North  Korean  patrol  boat,?  seized  'he  intelli- 
ticnce  vessel  last  January — ,i  move  result- 
ing in  the  death  oi  one  .American  crew  mem- 
ber—  the  administration  was  ready  with 
words  ol  indignation.  Secret.iry  Rusk  called 
It  "an  act  of  war."  He  said  it  was  "intoler- 
able." and  he  advised  North  Korea  to  "cool 
It."  The  clear  implication  was  that  the  United 
States  was  not  going  to  be  insulted  by  a  two- 
bit  comnniiiisi  jruppet  government. 

In  retrospect,  u  has  been  t'-.e  United  Statjs. 
not  North  Korea,  which  cooled  it  For  six 
months  our  administration  has  Tolemted  the 
intolerable.  When  Mrs,  Bucher  arrived  m 
Wasliington  she  was  greeted  with  a  good 
deal  of  '  ratory  on  C.ipitol  hill,  but  it  wa<i 
hollow  When  she  appealed  to  the  White- 
House  I?  talk  with  he-  husband's  commander 
in  c'niel,  she  was  advised  to  make  a  written 
request  lor  an  appointment  with  the  Presi- 
dent .Six  letters  irom  the  Korean  desk  ot  the 
slate  (If'Danmt.M  h.ive  told  her  nothing. 
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After  all  of  this.  Mr*  Bucher  adralts  that 
she  1«  disillusioned,  bewildered,  frustrated. 
and  afraid." 

I  don  •-  know  what  should  be  done."  she 
s.iid.  "I  don  •.  h.ive  •he  inform  iti.m  <>n  which 
to  make  the  Jud^menui  But  I  .im  so  Ured 
of  patient  d.pL.niHry  Supp<:>se  this  patient 
diplom^-y  J.iesn  :  wirk  alter  me  two.  or 
five  ye.irs  What  do  we  do  then'  Issue  an- 
citner  pr  itest  '  ' 

Mrs  Bui  ht-r  ;s  not  speaking  only  for  her- 
self She  is  spe.ikma:  for  the  relatives  of  the 
81  other  crew  members  of  the  Pueblo  and 
also  for  tne  reUir.  es  >f  the  500  or  so  Amert- 
C:ia.i  who  have  dis.ippe-ired  in  Viet  Nam. 
never  to  be  rep<>r-.^d  either  as  dead  or  as 
prisoners  of  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  have 
ref.ised  even  to  list  their  prisoners  All  of 
tnese  people  deserve  better  treatment  than 
they  are  icettin^  from  a  ijovernment  which 
.s.-^ni.-i  Afnid  •<>  '.r-.-iot  '..n  it,s  own  rights  and 
those  of  rs  nnzens  and  which  prefers  to  tol- 
erite  the  intolerable 

(From  the  Chicago   ,111  i   Tribune. 

July  24.  19681 

Gk    rrs-HvtL   Ft  ag  Day   run  •PvEBiu'   Crew 

,  By  Sara  Jane  Goodyear » 

A  flag  day  this  Sunday  In  honor  of  the  men 

of   the  captive   ship,   the  USS    Pueblo,   hiia 

found  support  among  patrtoUc  organizations 

here 

Were  100  per  cent  behind  it.  '  said  Russell 
P  Bientz.  commander  of  the  American  Legion 
department  of  Illinois  'I  don't  know  of  any 
better  W1V  to  pay  tribute  un  these  men  and 
let  them   know  we  support   them.  " 

LEGtOS    T1    MENTION 

special  mention  of  the  flag  day  wiU  be 
made  at  an  executive  committee  meeting  and 
at  general  sessions  of  the  American  Legion 
con'. ention  beini;  held  thru  Sunday  in  the 
Palmer  Hou^e.  Bierltz  said. 

The  flag  day  w.vs  suggested  by  Rep  Char- 
lotte Reid  |R.  Ill  I.  who  urged  in  a  House 
speech  Monday  that  .\merlcans  fly  their  Hags 
on  Sunday  in  a  salute  to  the  cfflcers  and  men 
of  the  Pueblo. 

It  was  SIX  months  ago  yesterday  that  the 
ship  w.w  c:  pttired  by  North  Korea. 

ECHOES    LECION    SPPPORT 

Mrs  Evelvn  GiU.  adjutant  and  public  re- 
lal.ons  officer  for  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public Memorial  Association  of  Cook  County, 
echoed  Bier.tzs  pledge  of  support. 

"We  alwavs  favor  Hying  the  flag  and  cer- 
tainly would  urge  all  Americans  to  fly  their 
tl.igs  m  honor  of  tne  Pxieblo.  •  Mrs.  GUI  said. 
■  I  will  send  out  flag  petal  cards  to  all  coun- 
cil members  and  representatives  of  veterans 
organizatlooi  to  spread  the  word  of  the  spe- 
cial dav  '■ 

August  C  Slsco.  president  of  the  Chicago 
council  of  tne  Navy  league,  added  his  in- 
dorsement. 

•■I  certainly  think  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Pueblo  are  deserving  of  such  a  tribute." 
he  said  I  think  It  would  be  a  good  gesture 
on  the  part  of  ill  Americans  to  fly  the  flag 
Sund-iy— I  im  sure  most  Americans  would 
Join  in  this  thought  " 

VRCED    TO    FLY    FLAGS 

The  Hag  J  ly  will  be  announced  at  a  council 
meeung  ^i  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Saturday  m  Rock  Island  and  aU  members 
wii;  be  ur'^ed  to  fly  their  flags,  said  Thom.is 
J   Russell,  department  of  Illinois  commander 

•TUis  seenio  a  very  desirable  tribute."  Rus- 
sell said.  It  lets  the  men  know  Americans 
are  behind  them." 

Donald  Pourmer,  commander  of  the  Am- 
vets  deparunent  of  Illinois.  Is  sending  letters 
to  ail  .\iiivet  posts  in  the  state  urging  that 
members  and  their  f:.milies  fly  their  flags 
on  Sunday 

•There's  uo  question  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  these  men  of  the  Pueblo."  he 
said.  They're  doing  their  Job  and  we  should 
support  them." 
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THE  C.\SE  FOR  CLEAR  CHANNEL 
BRO.\DCASTING 


July  26,  196S 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    U.I.INOIH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSF.NT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 

Mr  COLLIER  Mr  Speaker,  more  than 
hall  of  the  cou:itr\-  Ls  a  "radio  desert"  at 
nighi  without  clear  channel  broadca.st- 
insf  MiUion.s  of  Amctiran.s  defiend  on 
.such  broadca.stir.i^  a.s  their  only  source 
of  niuhttiine  radio  prourammlnn.  yet  a 
"creeping  paral.vsis"  threatens  this  vital 
public  .service. 

Ward  L.  Quaal.  who  ;.s  president  of  the 
Clear  Chann.-l  Broadca.sting  Servicf,  as 
well  as  pri'sidfiu  of  .station  WGN.  Chl- 
caKO,  spealcs  eloquently  in  behalf  of  the 
listeners  who  de^iend  upon  the  clear 
channel  stations  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rfcord.  I  include  Mr. 
Quaal's  article: 
The  Case  for  Ciear  Channel  Bboadtasting 

Radio  clear  channels  are  vital  to  America. 
Without  them,  millions  would  be  deprived  of 
their  only  nighttime  AM  radio  service  The 
stations  using  these  channels  j.re  licensed  to 
pr.jvide  wide  area  nighttime  service — radio 
to  all  .America 

These  stations  provide  the  only  radio  lis- 
tening available  to  residents  and  travelers  In 
rural  regions  encompassing  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  nations  land  area 

These  areas  enjoy  sood  daytime  reception 
from  local  and  regional  stations  Beginning 
at  sunset,  however,  because  of  changes  in  the 
ionosphere  which  reduces  the  coverage  of 
regional  and  local  stations,  they  are  without 
AlA  radio  i-xcept  for  clear  channel  signals. 

AN     EXCLUSIVX    ROADWAT 

Clear  channel  means,  simply  a  channel  of 
air  or  a  roadway  through  the  .sky  that  Is  used 
exclusively  by  .ine  station  at  night,  trans- 
porting radio  signals  over  vast  areas  which 
cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  w.iy  after 
sunset. 

Technically,  clear  channel  wide  area  cov- 
erage is  possible  because  of  radio's  skywaves, 
one  of  two  kinds  of  signals  emitted  by  ail  .AM 
radio  stations.   The   other   Is  groundwave 

Skvwave  signals  are  directed  toward  the 
sky.  During  the  daytime,  few  return  to  earth. 
But  at  night,  the  ionosphere  changes  so  that 
It  .wts  .!£  a  mirror  and  scatters  usable  sky- 
waves  back  to  earth  over  great  distances. 
Therefore,  only  one  station  may  use  a  clear 
channel  at  night. 

Groundwaves.  on  the  other  hand,  parallel 
the  curvature  of  the  earth  day  and  night. 
They  provide  dependable  service  as  long  as 
the  signal  Is  strong  enougii  to  overcome  stat- 
ic, noise  and  interference. 

PANcnis  OF  dvpl:c\tion 
If   .^lo^e   than    one   station   operates   on   a 
channel    at    night    i duplication)    their   sky- 
wave  and  groundwave  signals  clash  so  that 
they  are  damaged  or  destroyed. 

This  K  why  only  clear  channel  stations  pro- 
vide skywave  service.  However,  over  the  years 
Federal  policies  have  permitted  n..  alarming 
number  of  stations  In  urban  areas  to  trans- 
mit on  some  cle.-vr  channels,  thus  destrnylng 
skywave  sen  Ice  to  remote  rural  areas. 

Duplication— or  breakdown  of  15  of  the.se 
Irreplaceable  cleiu-  ih:innels  li.is  resulted  In 
less  programming  for  underserved  regions 
and  increased  programming  to  already  well- 
■served  urban  communities. 

Of  the  original  40  clear  channels,  only  25 
exist  today  The  others  have  been  dissi- 
pated by  duplication 

Generally,  once  a  .second  station  Is  assigned 
to  a  clear  channel,  other  such  assignments 


follow  Today,  there  are  aa  many  as  11  sta- 
tions operating  on  what  was  at  one  time  i 
very  valuable  and,  indeed,  "precious"  tser, - 
ice- wise  I   1   .\  clear  channel. 

UNREALISTIC    POWER    "CEILING" 

Another  alarming  condition  Is  the  govern- 
ments unrealistic  oelllng  on  transmlttir;- 
power  Tlie  u.se  of  additional  (wwer  Is  iieede.l 
t<i  carry  reliable  signals 

Higher  power  i  above  50  kilowatts  i  wi: 
help  to  overcome  the  growing  Interferen.  .■ 
from  foreign  stations  operating  on  US  clci' 
ch.innels.  static,  the  i>eculiar  variances  .  r 
skywave  .service  and  to  cniiiteract  incrcius- 
mg  levels  of  electrical  noise 

nioiigh    the    number   of   US     radio    (AM 
stations   has   Increa-sed   from   503   In    19.18   • 
more  th.in  4  150  today.  It  is  the  few  remai.',- 
Ing  clear  channel  stations  that  still  provlij.- 
the  .iilv  nighttime  AM  radio  for  huge  nir.  : 
and  r.mall  toAn  reguns 

RADIO  FOR  ALL  AMFRICA 

Clear  channel  broadcasting,  a  service  :ti 
the  public  interest  since  radios  Infancy,  pri  - 
vldes  .\merl<-.ins  In  the  nation's  vast.  thli.:. 
populated  regions  with  their  only  source  ; 
.\M  radio  listening  after  sunset. 

Millions  of  these  .-Xmerlcans.  who  enj..v 
daytime  broadcistlng  from  local  and  rr- 
gional  channels,  would  live  In  a  radio  de^  :• 
at  night  If  It  were  not  for  clear  channel  s.r- 
nals  that  reflect  from  the  ionosphere  to  [iri  - 
vide  needed  v<.lde  area  coverage 

They  depend  largely  and.  In  many  ca.'jp' . 
solely  upon  clear  channel  stations  for  thci- 
news,  weather,  entertainment,  sports,  cu  - 
lural,  music  education,  agricultural  and  r.  - 
liglous  programming. 

Over  the  years,  however.  Federal  pollci.s 
have  permitted  many  clear  channels  to  ' 
dl.'^slpated  by  allowing  multiple  station  u  •■ 
of  the  .same  channel  at  night.  This  L.s 
brought  more  programs  to  local  and  aire::'  v 
well-served  city  areius.  but  has  reduced  pr 
grams    reaching    under-served    rural    regu  i 

Preservation  of  ihe  all  too  few  remaliu:   • 
clear  channels  is  Imperative  a.'  a  vital  link 
our  civil  and  national  defense,  plus  [)ro-.  i    • 
Ing    programming   excellence   that   enhaiu 
tlie    daily    lives    of    more    than    'Ja    miUii'ii 
.Americans. 

Moreover,  the  government'.s  unrealistic  .\M 
celling  on  transmitting  power  miLst  be  re- 
moved so  as  to  letter  i  arry  reliable  signals 
to  remote  areas  and  to  ii.'^sist  in  overcoming 
growing  Interference  from  foreign  stations, 
fading,  static  and  Increasing  levels  of  man- 
made  noise. 

Clear  channel  stations  are  pledged  to  pro- 
vide radio  to  all  .'\merlca.  now  and  m  the 
future,  and  to  continue  to  serve  the  public 
Interest  under  our  enviable  free  enterprise 
system  of  hroTCJcastlng. 
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VIOLENCE  IN  TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or     IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jean  de 
La  Bruiere  said  long  agoi 

If  Doverty  Is  the  mother  of  crimes,  want  of 
sense  is  the  father. 

In  our  modem  .society  there  is  a  '.: row- 
in-,'  conviction  that  television  may  be 
fatherin'-;  much  of  the  moral  decay  ■^^hic.i 
our  coimlr>-  is  experiencing. 

Studies  by  behavioral  psycholopisis 
indicate  a  po.<isible  significant  Impact  o:i 
the  views  of  violent  television  program.s. 


Of  primary  concern  is  the  role  television 
ininht  have  played  in  shaping  the  lives 
111  our  young  people.  Daily  exposure  to 
ilu  murders,  beatings,  and  crimes  of  pop- 
ular espionage  series  has  lulled  our  chil- 
dren  into  accepting  crime  as  a  form  of 
entertainment  At  an  early  age  they 
have  already  attached  a  certain  glamour 
to  lawlessness. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  today  joining  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
a  joint  resolution  calling  for  an  inves- 
tiiiation  of  the  effects  of  the  display  of 
violence  in  television  programs.  'While  I 
lecognize  television  as  a  superior  educa- 
tional tool  and  an  excellent  media  of  en- 
tertainment. I  deplore  the  role  It  plays 
in  bringing  violence  into  our  homes.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  televi-sion  and  enter- 
tainment Industries  will  fully  cooperate 
m  our  effort  to  halt  the  rising  crime  rate 
in  this  Nation. 


AID  TO  INDIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House,  after  spirited  debate,  passed 
the  foreign  aid  authorization.  Even 
though  a  substantial  reduction  from  the 
administration's  authorization  request 
was  made,  very  little  •v^-as  done  to  change 
the  ba.sic  program  which  has  been 
l)!agued  by  careless  administration. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  Members 
during  the  debate  was  the  belligerent 
anti- Americanism  by  the  Government  of 
India  despite  the  huge  amount  of  aid 
from  the  United  States  which  has  kept 
that  countiT  afloat. 

My  attention  has  just  been  drawn  to  a 
column  by  Willard  Edwards  in  the  Tues- 
day, May  28  Chicago  Tribune  in  which 
he  reveals  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  our  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Ed  Derwinski.  of  Illinois,  and  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  India.  Chester  Bowles. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  and  revealing 
article  and  since  the  House  will  act  again 
on  the  aid  authorization  conference  re- 
port as  well  as  the  annual  aid  appropi'ia- 
tion  bill,  this  article  is  still  of  very  timely 
i.aiure.  It  follows: 

.\ID  TO  India 
I  By  WiUard  Ed\»-ardsi 
Washi.sgton,  May  27. — The  letter  from 
New  Delhi,  India,  dated  April  16,  displayed 
the  embossed  seal  of  the  United  States  em- 
bassy .Across  the  top  of  the  first  page,  in 
bold,  capitalized  letters,  was  this  solemn 
vvarning: 

■  Personal,  private,  and  off-the-record." 
Rep  Edward  J.  Derwinski  |R..  Ill],  a 
member  t  f  the  House  foreign  affairs  commit- 
ice.  v^as  understandably  intrigued.  He  found 
himself  saluted  as  'Dear  Ed"  and  turned  to 
the  signature  at  the  end  of  the  1,500- word 
message  It  was  that  of  an  American  ambas- 
sador to  India.  Chester  Bowles,  who  Inscribed 
himself  "with  warmest  regards"  as  "Chet." 
.\s  Derwinski  read,  he  found  that  he  was 
iiping  urged  personally,  privately,  and  oflt-the- 
rtcord  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  nonsense  he 
might  hear  about  any  danger  to  the  United 
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states  Involved  In  India's  construction  of  a 
mighty  military  machine  with  the  aid  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  was  true.  Bowles  conceded,  that  India, 
while  accepting  billions  In  food  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  United  States  to  avert 
famine,  now  had  the  largest  noncommunlst 
army  in  the  world,  second  only  t<i  the  Unit.ed 
States  Russia,  thru  rupee  loans  had  financed 
this  military  modernization 

But  India,  he  continued,  could  not  be 
blamed  for  becoming  virtually  dependent 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  jet  hghters.  mis- 
siles, tanks,  frigates,  and  submarines  Its 
leaders  had  vainly  sought  military  aid  irom 
the  United  States  and  were  "deeply  disap- 
pointed as  being  fcrced  to  go  to  the  Soviets  " 

PRESSURED     NOT    TO     PFNALIZl-:     INDIA 

There  was  much  more  along  the  same  line 
Derwinski  knew  that  he  and  other  members 
of  the  foreign  affairs  committee,  working  on 
President  Johnson's  request  for  29  billions 
in  foreign  aid.  including  706  millions  lor 
India.  Pakistan,  and  Turkey,  were  being 
pressured  not  to  penalize  India  for  accepting 
a  role  as  a  front  lor  communist  expansion  in 
sovithern  Asia. 

The  more  he  considered  the  Bowles  "ofT- 
ihe-record"  approach,  the  more  indignant 
Derwinski  became  On  May  21,  l-'e  Iired  off 
an  answer: 

"One  of  the  basic  defecUs  of  our  foreign 
policy  Is  exemplified  by  performances  such 
as  yours.  You  are  apparently  far  more  inter- 
ested In  the  well-being  of  the  government 
of  India  than  you  are  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"The  only  conclusion  I  can  reach  is  that 
you  are  an  active  lobbyist  for  foreign  aid  to 
the  government  of  India  Perhaps  it  would 
be  In  order  for  the  state  department  to  have 
you  return  to  the  States  for  an  extended 
period  of  consultation  and  emphasize  the 
basic  obligation  you  have  to  the  citizens  and 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  of  America" 

This  blunt  language,  presumably,  did  not 
ruffle  Bowles.  A  millionaire  advertising  man. 
now  67.  who  retired  in  1941  to  embark  on  a 
public  career,  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  foreign  countries,  especially  India,  has 
often  earned  him  epithets  in  Congress. 

His  letter  spoke,  somewhat  condescend- 
ingly, of  the  "near  total  lack  of  understand- 
ing" both  in  Congress  and  in  the  American 
press,  of  India's  problems. 

This  had  led.  he  said,  to  a  certain  amount 
of  confusion  and  exasperation  .  miscon- 
ceptions" about  India's  intentions  He  gave 
comforting  assurance  that  "the  well-trained 
and  highly  motivated  Indian  army  is  a  major 
asset,  not  a  liability,  to  the  United  States   ' 

NEW     SPEARHEAD     FOR     RUSS    IN     ASIA 

Derwinski  thought  Bowles,  himself,  needed 
"enlightenment"  and  mailed  him  a  copy  of 
the  Washington  report  of  the  American  Se- 
curity council  which  recently  published  an 
authoritative  summary  of  India's  military 
buildup.  Its  conclusion:  "India  is  indeed  the 
new  spearhead  for  Russian  jjenetration  ui 
Asia  in  1968." 

Derwinski.  v,'ho  has  access  to  secret  intel- 
ligence reports  as  an  influential  member  of 
the  foreign  affairs  committee,  agreed  with 
the  report's  comment  that: 

"At  the  very  time  the  United  States  was 
rushing  between  16  and  17  million  tons  of 
food  to  prevent  a  famine  in  India  in  1967, 
New  Delhi  made  a  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
for  the  purchase  of  600  million  dollars  worth 
of  Jet  fighter-bombers  to  modernize  the 
already  large  Indian  air  force." 

"The  Indian  formula,  "  the  report  noted, 
"appears  to  be  to  spend  its  desperately 
strained  funds  on  building  its  military 
might,  primarily  with  Moscow's  help,  and 
then  turn  appealingly  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  ball  its  people  out  of  famine  and  depriva- 
tion." 
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AVON  CALLING  OPENS  THE  DOOR 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TJiursday.  July  25,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  lo- 
cated at  Rockefeller  Plaza  in  New  York 
City,  in  my  district,  is  the  home  office  of 
a  casmetics  company  that  has  grown  to 
be  the  world's  largest  tlirough  reliance 
on  personal  service  to  its  customers. 
Avon  Products.  Inc..  founded  by  David 
H.  McConnell  m  1886.  has  constantly  ad- 
hered to  a  ix)licy  of  ciuality  products  and 
friendly  .service 

Today.  "Avon  Calling"  is  familiar  to 
families  throughout  this  country  and  is 
gaining  wide  acceptance  from  South 
America  to  Europe;  Canada  to  Australia ; 
and  soon  even  Japan.  Fi-om  the  success 
of  the  comjjany  overseas,  it  has  become 
apparent  that  people  are  universal  in 
appreciating  the  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  purchasing  cosmetics  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  own  homes  from  neighbors 
.serving  as  Avon  representatives. 

Not  only  has  Avon,  through  the  rcprc- 
sent,atives.  been  able  to  provide  a  con- 
venience to  customers,  but  the  company 
lias  given  earning  opportunities  to 
women  who  would  othei-wi.se  not  have 
been  able  to  supplement  their  families' 
income. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  beheve  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  learning 
more  about  this  leading  company.  In  that 
connection,  by  unanimous  consent,  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  relat- 
ing to  Avon  is  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  1.   1968 1 

In    Any    Langi-ace    "Avon    Calling"    Opens 

THE    Door 

I  By  Angela  Taylor  l 

They   travel   by   bicycle,   burro   and   Buick 

.Some  of  them  work  in  miniskirts,  others  w"ear 

fiowered  hats  Although  their  signature  is  the 

chiming    of    a    doorbell,    they    sometimes    go 

'o  doors  that  have  no  bells  and  ".Avon  calling"' 

comes  out   "'.Avon  llama"  or  "Voici  Avon  "' 

They  are  a  sisterhood  numbering  300.000.  of 
which  two-thirds  work  in  the  United  States 
Their  rounds  take  them  to  liigh-rise  i.part- 
nient.s,  suburban  houses  and  farms  on  R  F  D 
routes  Neighborhood  kids  spotting  the  neat 
sample  cases,  greet  them  with  "Here's  the 
Avon  l.idy,"  The  satisfaction  of  being  In  busi- 
ness lor  themselves,  yet  babied  by  the  com- 
panv.  keeps  the  women  on  their  enthusiastic 
rounds  and  has  made  .Avon  the  largest  cos- 
metics concern  m  the  world,  a  fact  that  the 
publlcity-shy  corporation  rarely  brags  about 
Its  sales,  all  made  by  women  goine  door-to- 
door   amounted    to   $474.814  000   in    1967 

It  makes  liOO  products  {more  like  1.000  if 
shades  ;ind  fragrances  are  taken  into  ac- 
count 1  with  names  such  as  "To  a  Wild  Rose" 
and  "Ribbon  n'  Lace."  Blatant  sexiness  is 
avoided  in  its  advertising,  and  the  Avon  lady 
is  always  represented  as  a  next-door-neighbor 
type  who  wears  a  hat  as  she  spreads  the 
products  on  the  coffee  table.  Even  the  signa- 
ture chime  on  television  was  carefully  chosen 
for  Its  friendliness:  the  company  auditioned 
dozens  of  bells  before  it  settled  on  its  pres- 
ent one — C  followed  by  A. 

Mrs.  William  Noble  makes  her  rounds  in 
a  powder-blue  station  wagon  through  a  pleas- 
ant section  of  Rye.  NY.,  where  robins  fly 
from  flowering  cherry  trees  to  lawns  where 
children    and    dogs    tumble.    Mrs     Noble,    a 
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blond.  blu»-«?ved  mother  of  four  haa  been 
an  Avon  rfpresentatlve  for  Ave  year*  and 
knows  her  '-'.ist'imers  by  their  first  n«jne«. 
Her  husband  is  an  englneerlnft  aaslatant  with 
Ainertcan  Telepfione    it.d    IVI'Vriph 

Afer  lelllni?  Mnrlo  t.<'ul»e  7  *..  u  iv  with 
a  neighbor  and  Robert.  12.  to  '  pleaae  don  I 
t.':ive  the  bl.'f-k.'  she  parked  her  blue  tweed 
simple  Mse  .ind  -.illerl  rlr«it  n  Mrs  rh  .maa 
R    Coaah  at  5  Onondaga  Street 

Sally  Coaah  who  looked  mor*  like  the  baby 
Sitter  than  the  mother  it  three  vns  and 
a  daughter,  .apologized  for  her  Jeans  and 
sneakers  jnd  ran  up  t.i  brlnst  Uuira,  2  do»n 
from  her  nap  Laura,  a  small  edition  of  her 
mother  with  her  bl  nd  hulr  tied  m  ribbons, 
watched  solemnly  while  Mrs  Noble  spread 
out  her  wares  in  the  living  room  and  then 
agreed  thut  Daddy  i who  Is  a  McGraw-Hill 
exeru'lve'  mic;ht  like  the  smell  of  the  shav- 
ing .otJun 

OBSE»V*»fT    OAVCHTfR 

Janle  HuelTed.  5.  opened  the  red  door  of 
the  lleldbtone  hotuse  .it  49  Mendota  Street  a 
minute  bef  ire  her  mjtlur.  Mr-s  Robert  G 
HuefT«l^  w'.fe  of  the  .=:ales  manager  for  an 
•nvirf«uuf:i-.il  control  systems  company. 
Mrs  HuefTed  *as  \  iltlle  breathless  from  hav- 
ing helped  terry  J9  children  .^n  a  school  field 
tr;p —  and  the  bus  broke  clown   ■ 

While  Janle  toi.k  in  every  word.  Mrs  Huef- 
fed  iniSed  the  ro-jm  rreshcner.  tried  a  bit  of 
log  make-up  in  her  hand,  and  said  she  pre- 
f<Tred  ;i  :ipst:.k  is  pink  is  her  dress  to  the 
I'.pw  )rin?e  chides 

Mrs  Don  Herring  >t  8  Hlghl.md  Park  Place 
w  u,  dashing  )(T  to  pick  up  her  son  at  school, 
but  had  a  few  minutes  to  pay  for  the  order 
Mrs  Noble  delivered  ind  to  I.X)k  at  the  new 
un^rented    h.i.r    ^pr  v    ai.d   siint.m   lotion. 

•My  mother  was  an  Avon  lady  in  Penn- 
sylvania." said  Dot  Herring,  whose  husband 
IS  with  the  Benjamin  Moore  Paint  Com- 
pany •  Thais  how  she  supported  us." 
?.i\KE-tJP  FOB  errs 
In  the  pretty  blue  and  green  living  room 
of  184  Highland  Road.  Mrs  Kenneth  W  Ake 
Jr  whose  husband  Is  a  stockbroker,  wanted 
some  of  that  •  soft  beige  eye-shaUow  that 
doesnt  lock  as  though  you  have  It  on."  Also, 
she  needed  iin  eyeliner  brush— "my  child 
made  ott  with  mine 

Mrs  Ake  settled  .  T  a  case  with  four 
Rhadows  and  a  brush,  which  her  daughter. 
9.  and  .^on  5.  were  less  likely  to  get  at  She 
ordered  some  children's  shampoo—  I  use  It. 
too.  •-  and  --aid  sne  would  telephone  her 
Upstick  jrUt-r  when  she  decided  between 
two  sample   >;iKles   Mrs    Noble  gave  her. 

"Some  davs  I  wuric  Just  a  couple  of  hours, 
sometimes  .straight  through."  Mrs.  Noble  ex- 
pLiined  -IS  ,he  headed  for  another  customer 
"I  really  love  it  Its  more  creative  than 
housework  " 

A  competitor  says  of  Avon:  Its  corny, 
but  It  works."  Along  with  corny."  adjectives 
like  "wholesome"  and  human'  have  been 
.ippUed  to  the  company  s  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness. Its  beKinnings  were  certainly  whole- 
some enouga. 

The  company  was  founded  In  1886  by 
David  H  McConnell.  then  a  :;a-year-old 
door- to-do. T  book  salesman  Jrom  Oswego. 
N  Y  Mr  McConnell  traveled  New  England 
on  hor-icoack  selling  Pilgrims  l>rogres8" 
and  The  American  Bo<:,it  of  Home  Nursing." 
To  get  hu  foot  in  the  door,  he  offered  each 
houaew.l>  a  ^mall  vial  of  perfume  The  per- 
fume made  a  bigger  hit  than  the  books,  .ind 
Mr  McConneU  decided  to  switch  busi- 
nesses. 

A  friend  who  had  gone  to  California  wrote 
back  about  the  glory  of  West  Coast  flowers 
and  also  lent  lum  idOO  to  start  the  Cali- 
fornia Perfume  Company-  a  n.ime  that 
sounded  more  aowery  than  Bro.-kIyn.  where 
the  businet-a  started  Along  with  pertume 
Mr  McC  )nnell  maiiutactured  a  line  <'f 
hotisenold  product-s  called  Avon  Maid, 
which  later  ^ave  lis  name  to  the  present 
conc3rn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  first  Avon  lady  w;ia  Mrs  P  F  E  Al- 
bee  a  wldirw  living  .n  Manchester  N  H. 
who  wft«  a  rriond  -f  the  McConnell  family 
and  needed  money  U>  support  her  brood  Mrs 
Albee  traveled  by  train  and  liorse-drnwn 
vehl.-le  to  .sell  Avn  pr.Klu.ts  to  the  wotnen 
L.f  New  England 

Other  Avon  ladles,  in  long  skirts  nnd  bon- 
nets s.xpn  began  to  ring  do<-.rbells,  first  In 
Nf*  Knsl-nd  .nd  then  m  the  Middle  West 
'  The  lifst  .'f  the  company's  seven  branches 
w:i.s  pcned  In  Kansas  City  :n  1905)  Tliey 
wouia  rail  on  the  minister  when  they  went 
lnt<i  a  strange  town  to  be  Introduced  to  pro- 
.sppct.s  md  attended  church  suppers  r  Tliey 
still  do.'    says  a  company  spokesman  ) 

There  Is  no  typical  Avon  lady,  one  of  Its 
executives  expl  ilned  the  other  day  .She  may 
be  .inywhere  from  17  to  80— a  college  girl 
who  needs  money  for  clothes,  a  housewife 
who  *BnU  .1  new  r.'frlger.Uor  ■  t  even  i 
wealthy  woman  who  donates  her  money  ta 
ch.^rlty  She  can  earn  as  much  <is  $7  000  a 
year  but  15  more  likely  to  clear  $1,000  to 
$2  000 

She  IS  recriUted  bv  women  district  m.m- 
agers  who  place  ads  in  local  newspapers  <-r 
follow  UD  applicants  recommended  by  other 
Avon  representatives.  Once  ipiwlnted,  "  fhe 
new  s.aleswoman  receives  a  case  with  pmd- 
ucU,  training  material  imd  order  blanks  and 
Is  .-isslgned  to  a  specified  territory 

The  Avon  representative  u.  now  in  busi- 
ness for  herself  She  makes  her  calls,  taking 
orders  at  full  retail  price  plus  local  taxes  At 
the  end  of  a  three-week  perlcxl  she  sends 
her  orders  to  a  oranch  umce.  When  she  re- 
ceives her  merchandise,  she  is  billed  for  60 
per  cent  ..f  the  amount  Now  she  must  deliver 
purchases  to  her  customers  (and.  It  is  hoped. 
take  other  orders*  and  collect  payment  The 
40  per  cent  Is  her  profit.  Sales  taxes  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  company,  which  does 
virtually  everything  by  computer. 

Now  in  n  dozen  foreign  countries.  Avon  has 
its  eye  on  new  markets 

"In  many  couuirle*.  there  are  few  Job 
opportunllies  for  women,  "  a  spokesman  ex- 
plained, w  .  ,v,. 
•It  not  only  helps  the  woman,  but  the 
local  economy."  she  added,  looking  toward  a 
futvire  with  Avon  ladles  In  sarts.  kimonos 
and  caftans  cheerfully  iUinounclng  the  local 
equivalent  oX  "Avon  calling." 
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your  views,  and  for  your  continued  latere,  t 
In  good  government 

If  I  can  be  of  service  at  any  time,  please  If 
n-.e    lear  from  you. 
teincerely. 

John  R  Rarick. 

MembfT  o/  CoiijT''"- 

Suth  Dintnct   touiiiuna 


CONGRESSIONAL    QUKSTIO.NNAIRE 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtTSIAN* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  lihl'HE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,   !968 

Mr  RARICK  Mr  Speaker.  I  include 
a  copy  uf  my  letter  I  ain  mailmn  to  cacn 
constituent  who  replied  to  a  recent  con- 
gie.s.sional  que.sUonnaire  in  the  Record: 

DtAR  CoNSTiTi-ENT  Thank  you  for  taking 
the  time  to  complete  and  return  to  me  your 
Congressional  Questionnaire  I  appreciate 
your  giving  me  your  opinion  on  important 
legislation  facing  Congress. 

Ple:ise  allow  me  to  apologWe  for  the  in- 
formality of  this  reply  The  return.?  have  been 
so  overwhelming  that  our  stafis  heavy  work 
load  does  not  permit  a  more  personalized  an- 
swer at  this  time 

I  do.  however,  want  you  to  know  that  I 
have  reviewed  your  questionnaire  md  have 
noted  your  .answers  w.th  in'>,erest  .md  care- 
ful delit>eration. 

I  hope  m  the  near  luture  to  tabulate  the 
replies  .so  we  can  sunuii.irize  the  feelmgs  of  all 
the  ;)eople  In  our  district  1  wUl  be  happy  to 
.send  you  the  reeuits  at  that  linie  Yuur  in- 
dividua.  quesuoiiiiaire  will  remain  in  sUicl- 
eat   ."ontidence 

Thant  you  once  again  for  .sharing  with  nie 


THE  HOUSING  BILL 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOC.'^E  OF  REl'RE.SENTATIVl- S 

Thursday.  July  25.  1968 
Mr.  NIX  Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  lakt :. 
on  the  hoii.sins  bill  by  the  90th  Coni;ri 
will  merit  for  this  administration  m..i 
the  90th  Congress  a  permanent  place    i 
[•rommi-nce  in  the  history  of  this  count:  v 
President  John.son.  in  his  messaue  ■  r. 
the  crisis  of  the  cities,  underscored  r.. 
necessity  of  .'=avin!z  our  cities  by  .^^av::: 
iheir  inhabitants    We  must  not  delui  • 
ourselves    to    believe    there    can   be   ii.v 
without  the  other.  In  that  message.  M: 
Johnson  said: 

Our  concern  must  be  rus  l.ro.id  :us  the  pr.  - 
lems  of  men— work  .and  health,  education  :  r 
..-hlldren  and  care  for  the  sick  These  :■ 
the  problems  '  f  men  -Aho  live  in  cities,  A-.  i 
the  very  base  of  mans  condition  Is  his  honi< 
he  must  lind  promise  and  peace  there 

DunnR  this  administration.  Federi! 
liousin^  protrrams  have  epitomized  thr 
human  element  in  programs  for  f  u:- 
cities.  The  30-year-old  low-rent  public 
housinK  pro'.:rani  has  been  cnlarped  and 
broadened  to  help  make  the  Presidents 
goal  a  reality. 

Today  there  are  more  than  60  types  of 
social  service  programs  in  public  hoiis- 
m^:  Thev  include  health,  family-life  edu- 
cation child  care,  recreation,  scoutinp. 
elderly,  welfare,  and  employment  activi- 
ites.  They  are  made  possible  by  both 
public  and  private  sponsors.  But  despite 
ihc-^e  procrams  and  their  firowing  num- 
bers, the  lack  of  .-social  services  and  fa- 
cilities .'Stands  as  one  of  the  major 
deterrents  to  viable  communities  and 
family  life  among  people  in  and  around 
public  housing  project  areas. 

While  over  675,000  dwellinpt  units  have 
been  built  since  the  inception  of  the 
public  housing  program  and  another 
55  000  units  are  under  construction,  it 
.seera.s  unbelievable  that  we  are  not  pro- 
vidin;,'  enouiih  public  housing,  or  that 
tenants  are  not  finding  full  satisfaction 
with  their  homes. 

Family  units,  already  weakened  by  eco- 
nomic deprivation  and  emotional  in- 
stability, are  further  victimized  by  the 
inadequate  supply  of  community  .serv- 
ices, transpoiiaticn.  and  other  public 
facilities,  which  compound  already  fiu.- 
l rating  circumstances. 

Let  us  do  what  we  are  empowered  to 
do  and  what  this  country  can  afford 
to  do  to  avail  many  working  motliers  ii 
day  care  .services;  to  bring  to  many  oi 
the.se  families,  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  complexities  of  urban  living,  coiin- 
.seling  in  the  economics  of  family  budg- 
eting, in  the  ways  of  homemaklng,  em- 
ployment, and  In  how  to  obtain  job  train- 
ing and  education. 


The  provision  for  tenant  services  In- 
,  !;ided  in  this  bill  will  work  toward  this 
,  v.d.  It  will  prepare  many  of  the  dls- 
..dvantaged   In   our   innercity   areas   to 
ikc  their  place  In  the  mainstream  of 
\:nerican   life.    It   will   give   them   new 
r:de  in  their  neighborhoods  and  corn- 
unities  Tliey  will  value  their  communl- 
;ics.  as  middle-class  Americans,  for  the 
rrvices  they  provide. 

The  u?nant  service  program  should  be 
iipported  by  this  body.  Failure  to  sup- 
;  (lit   this   program   would   surely   be   a 
.shortsighted  move. 


LET  US  END  FARM  SUBSIDIES  NOW 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    YORK 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  being  asked  to  approve  a  1-year 
( xten.sion  of  the  agricultural  subsidy  pro- 
ram.  The  Senate  already  lias  approved 
a  4 -year  extension  of  what  has  become 
an  annual  $3 '2  billion  boondoggle  which 
henefits  primarily  a  few  large  interests 
:  1  the  detriment  of  the  average  farmer 
..:id  the  American  consumer. 

'The  basic  inequity  m  the  farm  subsidy 
I'locrani  is  demonstrated  clearly  by  the 
;act  that  the  2  percent  of  American 
:.irmers  whose  aross  incomes  are  over 
■  100,000  a  year  receive  20  ijercent  of  the 
ijb.sidie.-^.  The  President's  National  Ad- 
\Lsory  Commi.s.sion  on  Rural  Poverty 
noted  that  the  subsidy  program  bypasses 
the  rural  poor.  The  Commission  reported 
that  "farms  under  140  acres  in  size  re- 
ceived only  alx)ut  one-fourth  of  the  agn- 
c^oltural  conser\'ation  i>rogram  payments 
in  1964.  Yet  farms  under  140  acres  in 
.size  compri.se  more  th.Tn  half  the  total 
liumber  of  farms." 

O'jr  farm  program  is  notliing  more 
t'lan  a  bribe  to  take  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  greater  the  acreage, 
the  greater  the  bribe.  It  is  significant 
tr.at  the  iarac-st  indr.idual  farm  subsidy 
jiaid  ia  19C7 — 04  091.818 — was  greater 
than  the  total  farm  .-ubsidy  payments  in 
the  States  of  Alaska.  Rhode  Island, 
Mas.sachusetts.  New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, and  Delaware,  plus  the  Virgin 
liiands.  Ten  f:irming  interests  received 
a  total  of  $14,785,760.  which  is  more  than 
the  total  .subsidy  i^ayments  in  the  States 
lit  .-Ma.ska.  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts. 
New  Hamp.shirc.  Connecticut.  Delaware. 
.Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland.  Hawaii,  Utah, 
;  :.d  Wyomint;. 

.^nd  yet.  efforts  to  place  limitations 
(  n  the  amount  of  subsidy  a  single  farm- 
;:i<i  operation  may  receive  have  been  le- 
'vled    out    of    hand.    There    might    be 
ome  merit  in  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
irogram  if  Congress  were  to  set  a  rea- 
)iiable  hmitation — perhaps  $25,000 — on 
.:yment.s  to  a  single  farming  interest.  In 
ic  absence  of  such  safeguards,  no  ex- 
rision  of  the  subsidy  program  can  be 
i.stified.  It  is  long  past  time  we  sought 
•cw  directions  in  agricultural  policy — in 
the   interests   of   the   farmer,   the   con- 
sumer, and  the  taxpayer. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  se«ns  strange  to  be  faced  with  a 
proix)sal  to  renew  our  coimter-produc- 
tlve  and  outdated  agricultural  policy 
when  the  1965  Agricultural  Act  still  has 
a  year  to  run.  Rather,  we  should  be  con- 
ducting full  and  fair  inquiries  into 
alternatives  and  exploring  new  policies. 
Having  just  recently  saddled  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  with  a  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charge and  approved  a  $6  billion  cut  in 
Government  spending  as  an  economy 
move,  we  should  be  looking  for  ways  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  unnece.ssai-y  i)ro- 
grams.  The  farm  sutisidy  is  an  ideal  place 
to  start. 

I  have  stated  my  objections  to  our 
agricultural  policy  on  frequent  occasions. 
A  policy  which  was  established  to  deal 
with  a  national  emergency  in  the  1930s 
simply  has  no  relevance  today.  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  that  our  farm 
policy  does  little  or  nothing  to  help  the 
small  farmer,  but  benefits  the  affluent 
farmer  and  large  agricultural  interests 
which  are  virtual  cartels.  Our  farm  pol- 
icy has  contributed  mightily  to  the  flight 
of  farmers  to  our  cities.  It  is  an  unfair 
and  heavy  burden  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. It  should  be  relegated  to  the  scrap 
heap  with  other  relics  of  a  by?one  era. 
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YOU  CAN  GO  TO  COLLEGE 


OCEAN'S  NO  PLACE  TO  DUMP 
SEWAGE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  in  a  recent — July 
16 — issue  of  the  San  Jose  Mercuiy  em- 
phasized the  need  for  foresight  and 
planning  in  sewage  disposal  methods. 
The  Mercui-y  cited  the  warnincs  of  ma- 
rine biologists,  John  Harville  and  John 
Phillips,  against  dumping  garbage  in  the 
ocean.  Further,  the  editors  suggested  un- 
derground percolation  of  treated  .<;cwase 
as  a  uable  alternative  to  dumping. 

I   commend   this    article    to   my   col- 
leagues, and  applaud  Drs.  Harville  and 
Phillips  and  the  Mercury  for  their  v.is- 
dom  and  concern. 
The  article  follows: 

Ocean  s  No  Place  To  Dump  Sewage 
Two  marine  bkilogiEts.  Dr.  Jjhn  Harville 
of  the  California  bt.ite  College  System  s  Moss 
Landing  facility,  and  Ur,  Jjhn  i-hillips.  cf 
Stanford  University^s  Hopkins  laboratory  in 
i\I.-ntarey.  are  on  record  apum.'t  dumping 
sewage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Basically,  the  scicniis',.s  argue  t'nat  man 
cannot  say  with  assurance  that  treated  sc'A- 
ace  will  do  no  l.ann  '.o  ccean  Lie  because 
man  docs  not  know  t  lat  much  about  Die 
ecology  cf  the  oceans.  It  i.-  a  compelling  argu- 
ment. 

"The  answer."  says  Dr.  Phillips.  '■.'Vi'x  to 
dump  effiuent  into  the  sea  at  Monterey.  Santa 
Cruz,  Half  Moon  Bay  cr  anyplace  else.  It's  to 
lind  an  alternative.  " 

One  of  the  most  attractive  alternatives.  :'. 
It  can  be  made  economically  feasible,  is  to 
treat  sewage  to  the  point  that  It  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  earth^s  natural  imdercround 
reservoirs  via  percolation.  This  would,  of 
course,  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  It  would 
solve  tine  effluent  problem  and  bolster  sagging 
water  tables.  The  latter  Is  especially  impor- 
tant in  the  fast  growing,  yet  essentially  arid. 
West. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    CXOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 
Thursday.  July  25.  1968 

Mr,  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  House  is  considering  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  The 
purpo.se  of  these  amendments  is  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

Last  session.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
to  an  individual  who  incurs  the  expense 
of  higher  education.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  easing  the  increasingly 
heavy  burden  of  the  cost  of  higher  edu- 
cation on  a  student  or  his  family. 

Many  private  organizations  have  es- 
tablished private  scholarship  and  loan 
funds  to  help  deserving  students.  Furth- 
more.  the  Federal  Government  has 
numerous  student  loan  programs.  I  have 
compiled  information  on  tliese  \anous 
programs  into  a  booklet  which  I  am  in- 
.scriing  into  the  Record  for  the  public's 
information: 

OPPORTUNITir.S    lOR    YoUR    EctJCATlON 

'I  his  bCKjk.let  attempt.s  to  f;ive  bne.ly  the 
possibilities  of  cbi.iininp  college  loan  or  f  chol- 
arshlp  aid  from  all  available  sources.  In  addi- 
tion t-o  those  mentioned  in  this  booklet,  there 
are  countless  Ijan.  scholarship,  and  work- 
study  opportunities  at  the  individual  cait-^es 
and  universities  and  you  should  not  o\cr- 
li»k  the  possibility  of  obtaining  some  kind  (.f 
llnancal  assistance  from  the  college  t.r  uni- 
'.  ersity  of  your  choice. 

You  may  liave  to  combine  several  sAirces 
to  finance  your  tducalional  program.  Com- 
plete inlomiatit>n  en  the  details  of  such  ])ro- 
;-'ranis  can  be  secured  cnlp  by  writing  cire--l- 
ly  to  the  Institution. 

if  you  h.Tve  a  good  Kiph  pchool  record 
and  iieed  financial  help,  you  should  ];roceed 
ru'^  follows: 

1.  Check  with  your  high  schocl  guidance 
counselor,  pniicipal  or  advisor  for  scholiir- 
s'nlp  inform..tion. 

2.  Write  to  admission  dire-tors  at  the  col- 
loses  in  which  you  are  interested  Ne'*^  schol- 
arship jirosrranis  are  hem.'  tsta'olishcd  every 
day  and  it  would  be  i.npofiibU-  m  htt  thrm 
all  in  this  booklet. 

3.  Write  to  foundnticn.?  and  private  bu.'^i- 
nesses  v.-hich  offer  special  crantr.  such  a:;  t;ie 
Crcneral  Motors  and  Ford  Foundation  Schol- 
arthip  Plans:  the  Kroger  Company:  Sears. 
Roebuck  Foundation:  Procter  A;  Gamble:  etc. 

4.  Write  to  the  Ctllcffe  Scholarship  Scr.ire 
of  the  (^jUeec  Entrance  Board.  413  Riverside 
Drive.  New  York.  New  York  10027.  They  will 
pro\lde  information  on  t'leir  services  and  a 
p.Tetital  financial  statement  uyjon  requc-t. 

5.  \Vrlt.e  to  the  Division  of  Student  Fi- 
iiancial  Aid.  Bureau  of  Hicher  Education, 
U.S.  OHice  of  Education.  \Va!=iiington.  D.C. 
20201.  for  a  copy  of  "Federal  Aids  for  College 
fltudcnts."  There  i-i  no  c:ir.r:'c  for  lliis  j.ubli- 
cation. 

T'he  national  merit  schc'.arship  :  rorrram 
awards  4-ycar  scholarships  which  iitay  be 
used  in  any  accredited  college  or  university 
m  the  United  State.^.  Students  arc  .•  elected 
through  a  process  starting  v,iih  naticn-wide 
competitive  examinaiicns.  This  is  a  national 
program,  and  students  compete  each  year  for 
over  2.300  awards  ranging  from  »100  t  j  Jl  jt»0 
per  year  in  value,  .Applicants  niUFi  take  t'ne 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Tcit 
in  the  year  preceding  liieh  school  eraduation. 
no-'mally  as  Juniors.  For  detailed  informa- 
tion, consult  your  hich  school  counselor  or 
write    the    National    Merit    Scholarship   Cor- 
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poratlon.  990  Orove  Street,  r\anaton   nilnols 
80201 

The  riiitional  arhlevement  scholarship  pro- 
gram awards  4-year  scholarships  w  oulswnd- 
Ing  Negro  students  in  an  annual  natlon-wule 
competition  Winners  may  use  their  aw^irds 
at  any  accredited  college  or  university  m  the 
United  States  and  receive  from  $250  u^  »1  500 
per  year  Over  250  awards  are  given  annurilly 
The  program  Is  administered  by  the  NnUonal 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  For  detailed 
information  consult  your  high  school  cotin- 
selor  or  write  the  National  Achievement  Scho- 
larship program,  990  Grove  Street,  Evanston. 
Illinois  60201 

Knights  of  Colunjbus  educational  trust 
fund  S«'holarshlps  are  available  to  sons  and 
d^iughters  of  Knights  who  were  Killed  or  dis- 
abled as  .1  result  of  military  service  during 
World  War  II  the  Korean  War  or  the  Viet 
N.tm  W.ir  In  addition  special  «HX)0  scholar- 
ships Are  awarded  for  undergraduate  study 
at  The  Catholic  University  of  America.  Wash- 
ington. D  C  .  for  sons  and  daughters  brothers 
and  sisters  of  living  or  deceased  members  ol 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  Write  to  the  Su- 
preme Secretary  Knights  of  Columbus. 
Drawer  1870  New  Haven  Connecticut  06507 
Wes'lnghouse  science  scholarships  and 
awards— rhe  Science  Clubs  of  America  con- 
duct an  annual  talent  search  for  outstand- 
ing students  who  are  interested  in  science. 
40  winners  are  selected  with  the  lop  Ave  get- 
ting 125  000  in  scholarships  and  tlie  other  35 
awards  of  J250  each  Information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Science  Clubs  of  America. 
1719  N  Street,  N  W  Washington  DC  J0036 
Deadline  for  all  materials  is  December  27 

The  Ellcs  have  scholarship  programs  for 
children  if  members  who  were  killed  or  died 
in  the  armed  services  Applications  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  lodge  of  which  their 
father  was  a  member 

Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  offers  medical, 
dental  and  educational  assistance  to  minor 
children  of  Eagle  members  who  lost  their 
lives  while  in  the  armed  services  For  in- 
formation contact  the  local  Eagle  Aerie  or 
Eagles  Memorial  Foundation.  4710  14th  St., 
W     Brader.ton    Florida  33505 

The  AMVETS  grant  scholarships  to  high 
school  seni  irs  whose  fathers  are  deceased  or 
disabled  ve'erans  of  World  War  II  or  the  Ko- 
rean War  Write  AMVETS.  1710  Rhode  Is- 
land Avenue,  N  W  ,  Washington.  D  C  20036 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
Educational  Foundation— Awards  about  50 
fellowships  Write  American  Association  of 
University  Women.  2401  Virginia  Avenue. 
N  W  ,   W.ishington.   D    C    20007 

The  Battle  M  Strong  Foundation  makes 
loans  without  Interest  or  collateral  up  to 
M  000  to  students  who  are  within  2  years  of 
their  final  degree  Loans  are  based  almost 
ennrely  on  need — top  limit  of  $1  500  per  year 
per  student  For  additional  information  write 
the  Hattle  M  Strong  Foundation.  Room  409, 
1625  Eye  Street,  Washington,   D    C    20006 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  National  Fellowship 
Foundation  grants  1  000  fellowships  for  flrst 
year  graduate  students  interested  in  college 
teaching  careers  in  the  liberal  arts  field  Cur- 
rent grants  are  contingent  upon  availability 
of  funds  beyond  June,  1968  Write  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foundation. 
Box  642.  Princeton.  New  Jersey  08540. 

Foundation  for  Independent  Education. 
224  Clarendon  Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
Approximately  8  to  10  scholarships  valued  at 
»300  are  awarded  annually  to  attend  private 
junior  colleges  For  Information  write 
Ftinds  for  Education.  Inc  319  Lincoln 
Street.  Manchester  New  Hampshire  03103. 
Church  scholarships  are  available  through 
many  denominations  500  National  Method- 
ist Scholarships  are  awarded  to  outstanding 
students  in  over  100  accredited  Methodist 
Institution.;  Students  may  also  obtain  loans 
from  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund 
while  attending  any  Institution  of  higher 
education  accredited  by  its  regional  accredit- 
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ing  a.is<->ctatlon  Write  Department  of  Stu- 
dent 1/oana  and  -Stholarshltw.  PO  Box  871. 
Nashville.  Tenn  17202  Tlie  American  Baptist 
Student  Aid  F'lnd  also  awards  national 
scholarships  and  lurther  information  on  this 
program  may  be  obtained  by  wrltlne  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Student  Aid  Fund.  Vallev  Korire. 
Pa  19481  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
USA  offers  50  scholarships  to  qualified 
Presbyterian  youths  entering  45  church- 
related  colleges  Application  lorms  may  be 
secured  from  the  Board  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion, United  Presbyterian  Church.  425 
Wltherspoon  Building.  Philadelphia  Pa 
19107  The  Lutheran  Churches  affiliated  with 
the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  USA  have  a 
unified  gr.iduate  scholarship  program  in 
social  work  for  qualified  Lutheran  applicants 
For  details  write  Division  of  Welfare  Serv- 
ices, LCUSA  315  Park  Avenue  South.  New 
York  New  York  lOOlO  The  Natlc^nal  Jewish 
Welfare  Board  145  East  32nd  Street  NY. 
N  Y  10016.  win  furnish  information  about 
careers  m  social  group  work  ,ind  scholarship 
help  for  graduate  social   work  education 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
Committee  on  Education  provides  annual 
scholarship  grants  and  loans  which  range 
fri>m  »50  'o  »500  for  further  information, 
write  UDC  Divisions  or  Ch.ipters  in  the 
States  or  Mrs  Pansy  B  Fet?er  Box  1167 
Shelby.   NC    28150 

THE    mU)    or    MEDICINE 

F<dfral  The  HealUi  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963.  as  amended  in 
1965.  provides  tor  loans  up  to  S2.500  per 
year  tor  students  pursuing  a  full-time  course 
ol  study  lending  to  a  doctorate  degree  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry, 
pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  surgical  chiropody. 
The  1965  Amendmenu  provide  lor  scholar- 
ships up  to  »2500  per  year  for  students  in 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
and  optometry  Specific  enquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  institution  to  which  .stu- 
dents have  applied  tor  .idmlsslon.  or  at  which 
they    lire   enrolled. 

Medical  Social  Work;  Medical  Social  Work 
Section,  National  .Association  of  Social 
Workers,  2  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 
10016 

Physical  Therapy:  American  Physical  Ther- 
apy Association,  1740  Broadway.  New  York. 
N  Y    10019 

Medicine:  Council  on  Medical  Education 
and  Hospitals.  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 535  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago, 
Illinois  60610  or  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges.  2530  Ridge  Avenue,  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois  60201 

Occupational  Therapy  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  .Xssn  .  251  Park  .Ave  .  .South. 
New  York.  N  Y    10010 

Nt'RSES 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  career  a*  a  nurse, 
or  lii  furthering  your  education  if  you  are 
presently  In  nursing,  you  may  want  to  con- 
tact the   following  sources  for  information: 

Department  of  Information  Services.  Na- 
tional League  lor  Nursing,  10  Columbus 
Circle.  New  York   N  Y   10019. 

The  National  Foundation,  800  Second  Ave  , 
New  York,  N  Y    10017. 

The  8  and  40  Tviberculosis  Nursing  Scholar- 
ship Fund  asslsu  students  in  seciuing  ad- 
vanced preparation  lor  positions  in  supervi- 
sion. .iUmimstration  or  teaching  with  a 
direct  relationship  to  tuberculosis  control. 
Write    Box  1055.  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46206. 

A  list  of  institutions  offering  nursing 
traineeshlps  is  available  at  no  cost  from  the 
Division  of  Nursing.  Public  Health  Service. 
Rot>m  407  800  N  tiulncy  St  .  Arlington.  Va. 
22203 

The  nursing  student  loan  program  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  student  loan 
fund  in  those  public  or  nonprofit  schools 
of  nur.iinK  which  *ish  to  participate. 

Talented  high  »cho<jl  graduates  In  need  of 
financial    assistance    to   enter    .md    complete 
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ba.slc  program."!  In  nurplne  should  apply  f..r 
.idmis.slon  to  the  scho<ils  of  their  choice  Onrc 
Hdmltte«1  thev  :ire  ellplble  fur  loans  und.-r 
this  Act  For  iii'iTniatlon,  write  Division  .  r 
Community  Henlth  Services.  Km  810.  BOO  N 
Quinry   St      .Arlington     Va     22203 

.Students  may  cancel  up  to  50'^  of  their 
loan  lor  full-time  employment  as  a  proles, 
slonal  nurse  in  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate institution  or  agency  For  each  coiii- 
plete  year  of  service,  the  rate  of  cancell,- 
llon  shall  be  10' .  of  the  loan,  plus  Interes- 
which  Is  nnp:ild  on  the  first  day  of  empluv- 
mein 

i  1  m  R.^L    ASSISTANCE 

r'u-  jiafioiiuf  defence  student  loan  program 
In   1958    President  Elsenhower  signed  lnt>- 
i.iw   the  National   Defense   Education  Act   \n 
wlilch  most  colleges  and   universities  In  i!.>- 
United  States  participate 

High  school  graduates  who  have  bern 
.iccepted  for  enrollment  by  colleges  and  tii  ;- 
sersities  and  who  need  financial  help  •  ' 
educational  expenses  are  eligible  for  stud>ii' 
loans. 

.An  undergraduate  student  may  borrow  up 
to  $1,000  each  academic  year— to  a  tot<\l  •  : 
$5,000  Repayment  does  not  Ijegin  untii  ■ 
months  after  college:  interest  :ilso  does  :  • 
begin  until  then  Repayment  at  3'^  Inten  ■ 
per  .innum  may  be  extended  over  a  IO-m  - 
period  although  the  school  may  requir. 
minimum  repayment  of  $15  a  month. 

The  '  Teachers'  Forgiveness  Clause"  in  i!.;- 
program  provides  that  If  a  borrower  beconu- 
a  full-time  teacher  m  an  elementary  or  stf- 
ondary  school  or  an  institution  of  higher  m:- 
ucatlon,  up  to  half  of  the  loan  may  be  :  : 
given  at  the  rate  of  10' ,  for  each  year  : 
teaching  service  Borrowers  who  elect  • 
teach  in  certain  eligible  schools  located  •. 
areas  of  primarily  low-income  families  oi  i 
teach  handicapped  children  may  qualify  •  r 
cancellation  of  their  entire  oblig.ilion  at  t n- 
rate  of  15'.    per  year 

The  colleges  and  universities — Not  ■  t;c 
Federal  Government— approve  and  make  •:.( 
loans.  A  student  desiring  this  liiuincial  assis-- 
ance  should  make  application  directly  to  'he 
college  or  unuersitv  which  has  accepted  him 
.A  booklet  containing  a  ,summary  of  this 
loan  program  and  listing  participating  col- 
leges and  universities  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education 
Washington    DC    20201  or  to  me. 

Frderal  grants  and  guaranteed  loanfi 
One  of  the  final  acts  of  the  First  Session  of 
the  89tti  Congress  was  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  which  authorizes  both  Fedcralh- 
financed  grants  and  guaranteed  student 
loans. 

The  grants  are  available  throuch  colleges 
and  universities  for  students  found  to  be  lu 
exceptional  financial  need  The  maximum 
annual  grant  will  be  S800.  except  that  a 
student  who  is  in  the  upper  half  of  his  col- 
lege class  scholastically  may  receive  an  addi- 
tional $200. 

The  colleges  and  universities  will  determine 
who  Is  to  receive  the  scholarships,  and  iii 
what  amount,  so  that  application  should  be 
made  directly  to  the  college  the  student  is 
attending  or  plans  to  attend 

Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
laerlifying  able  students  while  they  are  still 
in  high  school  with  the  promise  of  scholar- 
ship aid  upon  ^.-raduatlon  from  high  school. 
Guard II feed  student  loan  program 
Under  this  program,  students  may  borrow 
from  a  local  commerical  bank,  savings  and 
loan  association,  mutual  savings  bank,  in- 
surance company,  credit  union,  or  other 
eligible  lender  to  help  meet  college  costs  The 
loan  is  made  directly  to  the  student,  and  is. 
in  turn,  guaranteed  against  default  by  a  guar- 
antee agency  designated  for  each  t^t4il^:■ 
Loans  may  range  up  to  $1,500  per  year  Re- 
payment may  begin  not  less  than  nine  nor 
more  than     welve  months  after  the  siudeiii 
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Ii-aves  college.  For  such  loans,  the  Federal 
Government  will  pay  a  jKirtlon  of  the  In- 
terest charges  for  eligible  studenta. 

] '.lining      /or      teachers      of      handicapped 

children 

Grante  are  available  through  selected  In- 

st.iuuons    for    individuals    for    training    as 

t.vichers  or  si>eclally  trained  education  per- 

.>;onnel    for   children    who    are   mentally   re- 

;,iided,      .seriously      emotionally      disturbed, 

l.f  .nng.  speech  or  sight  impaired,  crippled, 

,r  oUiervkise   health  impaired.  .Available  are 

•,-,iineeshlp  grants  for  full-time  senior  year 

1  :^dergraduate  study  as  v^'ell  as  post-graduate 

-•  Hiy     Ft>r    information    write:    Division    of 

li  .i.dicapped  Children  and  Youth.  U.S.  Office 

,.:   :;ducaUon,  W;ifihlngton.  DC.  20201, 

l .  leral      loan      aisisVince      for      vocational 

students 

.-tudent.s    att^-nding     public    and    private 

■,  .   itlonal  schools  ( including  private  schools 

-erated  for  profit  I   may  also  apply  for  loan.s 

i;iider    a    loon     guarantee    program    highly 

f,nii'.ar   to   that   described    above.   Such   stu- 

iir.ts   are   also   eligible    for   Federal    Interest 

!.f  uefit=! 

l!-.format.lon  concernin?  this  assistance 
::.  iv  be  obUimed  through  local  Commissions 
:  r  Higher  i:duc:ition.  from  high  school 
,  unsclors  .^nd  from  the  business,  trade,  or 
\  rational  school  the  student  plans  to  attend. 
Hie  US  .Army  s'":nsors  the  .Army  Reserve 
O.ncers  Tr.iining  t  tp^  lAROTC)  wherein  a 
,"1  lie  student  inay  cam  u  commission  in  the 
I>L'ular  Army  of  ;i  Reserve  Component.  The 
:  .dent  ni:iy  enroll  m  a  4-year  program  in 
'  .  ireshman  year  of  college  or.  under  a  new 
:  'j-r.im.  may  qualify  for  enrollment  in  a  2- 
•,  .r  program  in  his  junior  year  of  college. 
4  -car  and  2-yenr  HOTC  .scholarships  are  also 
,  \  iliable  for  selected  students  who  are  inter- 
e  ted  in  a  mllit.iry  career  For  detailed  Infor- 
n.ilion,  write  to  the  Professor  of  Military 
^ricncc  at  any  Army  ROTC  or  to  Army  ROTC, 
1   rt  Monroe,  Virginia  23351. 

i'lie  .Army  h;ts  a  pnmphlet.  "'Educational 
Srholiirships.  Ixxins.  and  Financial  Aids." 
wl:ich  cont-iins  information  regarding  the 
Army  Scholirsiup  and  Loan  Program  and  mi- 
merous  <  ther  public,  private  and  military 
programs  which  ofTer  financial  aid  for  edu- 
cition  iirimarily  to  dependent  children  of 
arlive.  retired  a:id  deceased  military  per- 
sonnel. Copies  of  this  publication  may  be 
obtained  from  The  Adjutant  General,  De- 
p.'irtment  if  the  Army.  Attn:  AGMG-D, 
Washington,  DC.  20315,  .Another  .\rmy  pub- 
lication, "Study  for  Y'our  Future  with  the 
>.>*•  .\ction  .\rmy."  contains  information  re- 
garding opportunities  to  continue  various 
levels  of  education  while  on  active  duty. 
Copies  of  this  publication  may  be  obtained 
from  the  .Adjutant  General.  Dep>artment  of 
the  Army.  .Attn:  AGMG-G,  Washington. 
D  (■    20315 

I'he  ■w&T  c.rphans'  education  program  offers 
a::,sistance  to  the  clolldren  of  deceased  or 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  veterans 
Iti  certain  categories  Financial  aid  Is  avail- 
able tor  the  educauon  of  children  of  veterans 
wlio  are.  or  who  died  while,  permanently  and 
tuially  disabled  Irom  or  vihose  death  was 
due  to  dLse.tse  or  injury  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated in  the  laie  of  duty  during  the 
Spanish-. \mcnc.in  War.  World  War  I,  World 
War  II,  the  Korean  Conflict,  the  Vietnam 
Conflict  and  the  induction  period.  The  latter 
is  the  period,  exclusive  of  war  time,  when 
young  men  are  liable  to  induction  under  the 
Ui.iversal  .Military  .Service  and  Training  Act. 
Children  of  the  above  veterans  may  be 
fntitled  to  help  for  36  months  or  4  academic 
^'>;lrs.  Those  who  attend  approved  colleges, 
•. 'icational  and  business  schools  can  receive 
$130  monthly  if  on  a  full-time  basis.  Those 
on  a  ^4  time  basis  may  receive  $95  monthly 
imd  those  on  half-time  may  get  $60  monthly. 
To  inquire  about  this  program,  write  to 
t^.e  Veterans  Administration  Office  nearest 
to  your  home,  or  to  me. 
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The  U.S.  Navy  enrolls  In  the  Regular  Naval 
Beserro  Officers  Training  Corps  iNROTC) 
selected  male  candidates  who  are  sincerely 
interested  In  pursuing  careers  as  officers  m 
the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  High 
school  seniors  and  graduates  are  eligible  to 
take  the  Navy  College  Aptitude  Test,  the 
qualifying  mental  examination,  ■which  is 
given  each  December.  Selectees  are  appointed 
Midshipmen,  United  States  Naval  Reserve, 
and  receive  not  more  than  four  years  of 
tralnliig  and  education  at  one  of  52  colleges 
and  universities.  Midshipmen  receive  tuition, 
educational  fees,  uniforms.  Naval  .■^^cicn'-e 
textbooks,  and  a  subMsttncc  allowance  of 
$50.00  per  month. 

NROTC  Bulletins  of  Infoi-mation  v.:i:i  aj)- 
plication  blanks  are  av.iilable  e.ich  .■.pring 
at  high  schools.  Navy  Recruiting  St;itions. 
NROTC  colleges  and  universities,  from  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel.  Department  of  the 
Navy,  Washington.  DC,  U0370.  or  from  iiiy 
office. 

The  Navy  also  enrolls  ni:.Ie  collepe  fresh- 
men in  the  Contract  NROTC  Program.  v.hich 
commissions  graduates  .is  reserve  officers  in 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Coips  Selections  are 
made  by  Commanding  Oilirers  of  NROTC 
Uiiits  at  53  colleges  .lUd  i, nivcrsit.es.  Stu- 
dents may  also  enter  this  jirograi'i  at  the 
Junior  level  by  attending  -i  special  .Ttimmer 
course.  During  the  junior  .iiid  senior  y.^'ars. 
students  receive  $40.00  ;i  inonlh  .subsistence 
allowance.  Brochures  are  available  at  Nav:il 
Recruiting  Stations.  NROTC  Units,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel. 

A'aiiZ-.i/annc! 
Scholarship  awards  are  aviiilable  ior  tons 
and  daughters  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Navy  and  ?.Iarine  Corps,  active,  re- 
tired with  pay,  or  deceased.  Applications  may 
be  obtained  from  Ciiief  of  Naval  Personnel. 
Navy  Department  Washinslon,  DC,  Depend- 
ents of  discharged  personnel  are  not  eligible 
for  these  benefits. 

Air  Force  edxtcat.on  c^-.stanrc 
Central  Welfare  Educ.ition  A.ssistance  Pro- 
gram— The  Air  Force,  through  the  United 
States  Air  Force  Central  V.'ell.ire  Education 
Assistance  Program,  will  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  limited  number  of  depend- 
ent children  of  its  mihiary  lacmbers  to  ob- 
tain a  college  education.  Funds  from  this 
program  will  be  used  annu.il'.y  to  support 
four-year  Air  Force  Merit  Scholarsliips.  Air 
Force' Regulation  214-13  scij;  forth  the  eligi- 
bility criteria.  Information  about  the  pro- 
gram may  be  obtained  from  the  Personnel 
Services  Office  r.t  any  .Air  Force  bate. 

Education  Services  Program — The  .Air 
Force,  through  the  Education  Services  Pro- 
gram, provides  tuition  assistance  to  eligible 
active-duty  personnei  who  participate  in  oll- 
duty  college  iircGrair.s  eit.'.er  on  or  iiearfay 
Air  Force  Installatiors.  Tlie  amount  of  assist- 
ance, as  authorized  by  law.  may  provide  lor 
as  much  as  75''  of  the  tuition  cost  or  lees 
in  lieu  of  tuition  not  to  exceed  >1425  for 
each  semester-liour  credit  or  $9,50  for  each 
quarter-hour  credit.  All  Air  Force  |)ersonnel 
are  encouraged  to  participate — provided  it. 
does  not  conflict  with  their  primary  duty  re- 
sponsibilities. A  wide  range  cf  college  courses 
qualify  for  such  financial  assistance. 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps— The  Air 
Force  enrolls  male  college  freshmen  in  the 
basic  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
(AFROTC),  Students  are  selected  lor  enroll- 
ment in  the  advanced  AFROTC  course  from  a 
list  of  eligible  applicants  by  Professors  of 
Aerospace  Studies  at  colleges  which  have 
these  programs. 

Transfer  students  from  junior  colleges  and 
sophomores  enrolled  in  a  4 -year  course  of 
studies  may  also  apply  for  admission  in  the 
advanced  course.  However,  these  ciualificd 
applicants  must  successfully  complete  a  mx- 
week  basic  military  training  program  l.^e- 
tween  their  sophomore  and  junior  years  be- 
fore being  admitted  into  advanced  AFROTC. 
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Students  selected  for  the  advanced  course 
receive  $40  00  a  month  during  their  junior 
and  senior  years  Necessary  uniforms  and 
textbooks  are  furnished  at  no  cost  to  the 
student  tjtudents  enrolled  in  a  4-year  ROTC 
propram  may  apply  for  scholarship  assistanee 
covering  the  cost  of  tuition,  fees,  books  and 
l.iboratory  expenses 

For  a  complete  list  of  colleges  participating 
in  this  program  and  information  concerning 
.scholarships,  write:  Commandant.  AFROTC. 
Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama. 

The  US  Coast  Guard  appoints  qualified 
younc  mon  as  csdets.  and  upon  the  success- 
iul  <;.inpletion  cf  a  4-year  course  at  the  U  K 
Coast  Guard  .Academy  In  New  London.  Con- 
necticut, they  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
decrree  and  a  coinmlssion  as  Ensign  in  the 
US,  Coast  Guard  Candidates  are  .selected 
."^olely  en  the  basis  of  a  nationwide  competi- 
tive examinallon  and  must  apply  to  the 
Ciast  Guard  prior  to  15  December  cacli  year, 
t'amiidates  themselves  must  also  arrange 
to  take  the  prescribed  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board  tests  flven  in  December  and 
request  that  the  scores  be  sent  directly  to 
the  Ci  ast  Guard  Academy.  This  should  be 
done  prior  to  the  liUe  October  deadline  set 
by  the  CEEB  for  receipt  of  applications  They 
niust  take  both  the  verbal  and  inathematics 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  and  the  .ichieve- 
inent  tests  in  inal hematics  (level  I  or  level 
III .  and  English  composition  (  not  t!ie  writing 
.«ample  I  . 

The  Academy  will  inform  applir.'ints  of 
their  status  in  mld-Febrtiarv.  Submit  an- 
pllcfttion  jirior  to  the  date  of  the  December 
fi.illeee  liitranfe  Examination  Board  test 
to:  Director  of  .Admissions.  US,  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  New  London,   Connecticut   0032,). 

ADOmONAL    REFERF.NCES 

The  American  I^eglon  publishes  a  booklet 
entitled  "Need  a  Lift?"  This  booklet  lists 
.scliolariihlps  and  fellowships  available 
t)irGugh  private  and  public  .'.jurces  and  may 
be  obtained  by  .sending  25'-  1 1  tlic  Child  V>'el- 
fare  Service.  American  Legion.  Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

"How  .About  College  Financing"  i.s  .a  bor.l;- 
Ict  describing  various  approaclies  to  colleo-e 
financing  for  students  and  jiarent.s.  Copies 
may  be  obtained  for  30>'  from  the  .Americ.in 
Personnel  and  Guidance  .Association.  1R07 
New  Hampshire  .Ave.,  N.W..  Washinrn  ,n,  DC. 
20009. 

"IIow  to  Pay  for  Y'our  Child's  College  Edu- 
cation" may  be  obtained  by  sending  25<-  to 
Public  Affairs  Pamphlets.  22  East  28th  Street. 
New  Y,,rk.  NY.  10016. 

The  New  .American  Guide  to  .Scholarships. 
Feiio-.vsiiips  and  Ixians"  may  be  obtained  at 
75c  a  copy  by  v.T.ti;ig  New  .American  I.ibr.iry 
of  World"  Litr>rature.  1301  .Avenue  of  'Jie 
.Americas.  New  York.  N.Y'.   10019. 

Visit  your  local  library  and  iisk  to  see  a 
copy  of  "how  ta  Finance  a  Colleee  Educa- 
tiori"  by  W.  Bradford  Cralc.  published  by 
Henry  Holt  i*,:  Company. 

The  United  Bus.ness  .Schools  -Af.soci.il.on 
maint.uns  a  listing  of  scliools  it  has  accred- 
i'.ed.  Many  of  these  schools  offer  general  v.ork 
or  service  scholarships  to  eligible  studcnt-s. 
Some  also  offer  work-study  [jrograms.  For  a 
listing  of  these  business  schools  write:  -Ac- 
crediting Commission  for  Business  Schools, 
5057  Woodward  Ave,,  Detroit.  Michigan  48202. 

College  .Admis.sioiis  Information  Ccr.ters. 
The  following  three  colleie  admi.ssions  i.i- 
formation  centers  have  been  established  to 
lielp  liich  school  seniors  and  rraduates  look- 
ing for  colleges  and  colleges  1  lokmg  for  pro- 
spective students.  These  centers  charge  a 
nominal  fee  and  function  as  clearine  centers 
v^'here  the  records  of  student  applicants  arc 
reviewed  by  interested  coUcees.  students 
make  individual  college  applications  only 
after  t.-.ey  are  requested  to  do  so  by  colleges 
desir.ni;  more  information. 

.American  College  Admissions  .Advisory 
Center,  :2th  {<  Walnut  Streets,  Phila,,  Pa,; 
College  .Admissions  Assistance  Center,  41  E. 
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65th  -Street  New  YjrX  New  York.  College 
AdmlMlons  Center  610  Church  Street. 
Evansion  Illinois;  Catholic  Colleges  Admls- 
slona  And  Information  Center  500  Salisbury 
Street.  Worceeter.  Muss    0I6O« 

In  an  effort  to  help  the  graduatini; 
hiKh  school  students  in  my  district.  I 
have  informed  them  of  the  services  my 
office  can  perform  in  their  behalf  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues.  I  here- 
by iii.scit  a  letter  which  I  .sent  to  all  high 
school  graduates  into  the  Record 
CoNCRF.ss   UP    ruE   United  Statss. 

HiaSE     OF     REPRICSENTATtVES. 

Washington    DC    July20.1J6ll 

Dear  High  StHOoi.  Oraduati:  Now  thi»t 
yoii  have  graduated  and  your  diploma  is 
only  a  little  over  one  month  old.  I  wnnted 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congrntuUte  you 
upon   this  splendid  achievement 

As  a  resident  of  the  Fourth  Congresslonnl 
District  you  may  be  planning  ti  college 
r.ireer  and  ll  may  be  that  I.  At,  your  Con- 
gressman, can  be  of  some  help  to  you  in 
finding  the  resources  to  finance  it  I  have 
prepared  a  short  summary  of  such  sources 
for  funds  and  I  will  be  happy  to  send  It 
to  you  If   you   request  It 

Should  you  seek  employment  or  have  prob- 
lems with  any  Federal  agency  bureau,  or  de- 
partment. I  may  also  be  able  to  help  Write 
or  telephone  me  in  Washington  or  at  my 
District  Office  m  Decatur,  if  the  need  arises 

Once  again,  please  accept  my  congratula- 
tions on  your  achievement,   and  accept    my 
best    wishes    tor    success   as    you   set    forth 
to  «eek  your  fortune. 
Very  slncerely. 

BEN   B    BUVIKBI'RW. 

Member  of  Congrrux    Fourth    Di'it-.il 
Georgia. 


HE.ADSTART   VIA    FDUCATIONAL  TV 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

■  y    N  E\^      V  I    K  K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEsENTA  riVES 

Thursday  July  23  1968 
Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker.  John  Leon- 
aid  of  the  Times  Book  Review  -^tatT  w  rote 
an  article  entitled  Why  Not  Vse  TV  for 
a  Headstart  Program'  '  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  on 
Sunday.  July  14. 

In  the  article  the  author  explores  in 
detail  tlie  possibility  and  feasibility  of 
employinK  educational  television  as  a 
form  ol  Headstart.  or  m  some  instances, 
as  its  substitute.  Citing  such  impressive 
stati-stics  as  the  number  of  hours  pre- 
school childrt'n  watch  television — about 
30  hours  per  week — he  concludes  that 
each  of  the  12  million  children  presently 
between  the  atje  of  3  and  5  will  have 
clocked  15.000  television  hours  by  their 
graduation  from  high  .school  as  compared 
with  only  10  800  hours  of  actual  school 
time  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
television  offers  the  greatest  potential  for 
improving  education  of  any  known 
medium 

The  present  Headstart  program,  which 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  suc- 
ces^iful  educational  innovations  of  recent 
vears,  wad  able  to  reach  only  465  000 
youngsters  at  a  cost  of  $127  million  The 
proposed  Children  s  Television  Woik- 
shop,  which  Is  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Corp.,  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  U  S.  Office  of  Education,  would 
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expect  to  spend  about  one-sixteenth  of 
that  amount  with  the  tx).s,sibilily  of 
reaching   25   times  tv.s   many  children. 

Mr  Leonard  examines  the  problems 
and  obstacles  confronting'  those  en- 
^.-ancd  in  research  directed  toward  the 
development  of  educational  TV  as  well 
as  the  lalter's  limitations  but  since 
more  families  have  television  sets  than 
any  other  modern  invention,  it  is  the 
authors  contention  that  every  effort 
should  be  cx|)onded  to  exploit  the  op- 
portunities offered  by  this  medium 

At  tills  time  \\hen  cnlKallv  n<'eii<'d 
programs  such  as  Headstart  face  deep 
c\its  m  lundinw,  I  believe  it  is  imperative 
that  we  consider  every  avenue  and  ap- 
proach that  offers  assistance  toward  the 
solution  of  our  education  problems 

Mr  Speaker  I  believe  that  our  col- 
leagues will  find  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Leonards  informative  and  provocative 
article  well  worth  the  time  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SINIC    THE     KIDDIES     ARE     HOOKED       WHY     NOT 

Use  TV  FOR  A  Headstart  Program' 
I  By  John  Leonard) 
The  b».vs  tend  to  bark  while  the  girls 
whine  through  their  noses  Traditional 
humati  speech  seems  to  ha\e  passed  them  by, 
but  then  one  must  never  forget  that  they 
.ire  the  tVrst  creations  of  that  television 
culture  which  began  in  the  early  Fifties 
Their  formative  years  were  spent  watching 
pale  gray   hgures  move  upon  a  21-inch 

screen  As  a  result,  they  arc  bland  .ind  in- 
attentive, responsive  only  to  the  bold 
rhythms  of  commercials  For  almost  20 

years  the  imnds  of  our  children  have  been 
niled  with  dreams  that  will  stay  with  them 
ture\er.  the  way  those  maddening  jingles  do 
The  relationship  between  consumer  and 
.idvertiser  is  the  last  demonstration  of  neces- 
sary love  in  the  West,  and  lis  principal  form 
of  expression  is  the  television  commercial.  ' — 
GORE  Vidal,     Myra  Breckenridge  ' 

Playing  solitaire    til  dawn 

With  a  deck  of  tlfty-one; 

dmoklng   cigarettes   and    watching 

Ciptaln  Kangaroo - 

Now  don't  tell  me 

Ive  nothing  to  do  " 

—  Popxn-AR  Song* 

Two  years  ago.  when  he  was  4.  my  son 
had  a  television  problem  Despite  all  admoni- 
tions, he  would  rise  at  the  crack  of  dawn, 
sneak  down  the  stairs  to  the  Uvlng  room  and 
switch  on  the  the  TV  set  to  blow  his  mind 
with  Air  Force  documentaries,  religious 
shorts,  farm  reports  and  lessons  In  Portu- 
guese I  took  to  leaving  an  ear  on  the  stair- 
case, attached  by  a  neutral  wire  to  an  al.^rm 
circuit    in   my   brain. 

One  morning  at  quarter  of  6.  he  trod  >.>n 
that  ear  I  roused  myselj,  cursed  Sarnoff  and 
at  length  stomped  down  to  confront  my  son. 
He  sat  on  the  coRee  table,  crosslegged, 
pouchy-eyed,  self-absorbed  The  TV  screen 
wiis  dark 

What  .-\re  you  doing,  Andrew?" 
■  Painting,  he  ^ald.  He  oHered  as  evidence 
his  Walt  Disney  water-color  crayons  and  his 
Famous  .Artists  tablet  I  stared  at  the  tablet; 
.staring  back  at  me  was  a  huge,  vaguely 
i.ynunetrlcal  technlculored  abstraction  I  was 
moved — creativity'-  until,  with  the  tink-in- 
stmct  natural  to  fathers,  I  placed  my  hand 
on  the  television  set  The  machine  was  warm; 
I  switched   It   on.    there   was   nothing   but   a 
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hum   and  the  pattern   I  looked  more  closely 
,it  my  son's  abstraction 

Andrew     you've    been    palntlnp    the    TV 
fi.ittern '  ' 

He  denied  it.  without  conviction  I  reiiK  i  - 
trated  without  conviction  Andrew  n.;, 
resumed  painting  the  pattern,  while  I  :.- 
sorted  to  a  cigarette  Enjoying  our  pariic  - 
lar  brands  of  death,  we  waltetl  together  i  r 
Tile  Star-spangled  Banner"  to  begin  Mui' 
tlftvs  deluge  of  jlnplcs 

Scene  A  large,  bright,  bookless  office  en 
the  :i3d  floor  of  the  CBS  Buildlne.  ..'n 
Street.  Manhattan  One  wall  Is  window.  :.!i. 
other  displays  a  chart  on  which  are  plofn; 
weekly  ratings  of  the  afternoon  soap  optr.i 
'Love  Is  a  Many-.Splendored  Thing."  hc- 
neath  the  chart  Is  a  long  cabinet  cont,.iri- 
ing  two  TV  screens  one  in  color,  the  l.Mut 
in  black  and  white,  both  tuned  soundlefc.s  -j 
the  soap  opera. 

rne  office  belongs  to  Fred  .Silverman  ^i  - 
\crman  Is  the  man  responsible  tor  chlUlr. n  - 
programs  and  daytime  shows  on  the  CBs 
television  network  Right  now  he's  worried 
about  the  incompetence  of  one  of  his  so,,],- 
opera  actors  Standing,,  he  takes  a  teleplvni' 
call  Listening,  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  I.e 
gropes  for  matches,  snaps  his  ftnger.s  An 
associate  ignites  him.  Let's  write  aroui-d 
the  part."  says  Silverman  into  the  phoiif 
"until  we  dig  up  someone  who  won't  btii.  l.'  r 
It."  Hanging  up.  he  says  to  his  assorir, 
"He  was  bad  '  He  was  worse  than  i  ,.u 
.igrees  the  associate  He  w.is  terrible  '  -a\s 
Silverman  '  He  was,  what  can  I  say,  Fred, 
he  was  a  disgrace" 

Silverman  turns  to  the  Interviewer  "CMI- 
dren's  programs!"  He  begins  to  pace  Were 
m<.>\ing  away  from  adventure"  (Adventure 
IS  a  TV  euphemism  for  violence!  "Our  lall 
schedule  will  be  revolutionary  New  forms 
\  2'  -hour  comedy  bloc  on  Saturday  morn- 
ings' Road  Runner.  Bugs  Bunny.  We've 
bought  reruns  of  The  Monkees.'  and  wel! 
slot  them  in  there,  too  Maybe  a  circus  thing. 
The  stK^nsors  are  all  tor  it   " 

He  sits  down.  My  job  is  to  hire  competent 
people  and  let  them  do  their  Job.  T..ke 
Bob  Keeshan  "  iKeeshan  produces.  ,iiid 
stars  as.  Captain  Kangaroo  "l  He's  eot 
total  control  of  his  program  Everything. 
even  the  commercial  copy  We  had  a  chance 
to  buy  a  fat  package  of  Warner  cartoons; 
Bob  wouldn  t  use  them  And  he  wont  do 
war-toy  ads  Bob  goes  into  4  million  homes 
every  morning  " 

Middle-class  homes,  primarily? 
"He  cuts  across  all  lines    All  kinds  r>f  'i.^ds 
like   his   stuff.    Plng-P<nig    balls     Mr.   Circen- 
jeans.     Bunny    Rabbit    .steals    the    carro;s 

Then  Nielsen  does  break  the  r.i tings  down 
into  socio-economic  groups ' 

We  don't  subscribe  to  that  part  of  ■'■:.« 
service  up  here  Our  research  people  tou',d 
tell  you  about  It." 

Is  It  a  good  Idea  for  dptatn  Kangaroo  to 
do  the  fantasy  thing  and  personally  hti.-'le 
for  products  at  the  same  time? 

'  Bob  Is  very  gentle  He  never  tells  kids  lo 
go  tell  their  mothers  to  buy  this  or  that  He 
suggests    It's  a  gentle  approach   " 

Scene  Leather  bathtubs,  tierce  portraits, 
the  gloomy  tirst-tloor  lounge  of  the  CuU;in':..i 
University  Club  on  West  43d  Street  TV-e 
alumni  are  gathering  for  a  dinner  to  discuss 
the    recent    student    demonstrations-    En:<r 
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•  Flowers  on  the  Wall."  words  and  music 
by  Lewl^  DeWltt  •  1955  by  Southwind  Music. 
Inc     New  Yirk    Used  by  iiermlseion. 


Love  That  Bob."  "Candid  Camera.  '  Ec\ - 
er'v  Hillbillies,'  "Andy  Griffith,  "  Dick  V.ui 
Dvke,  "  plus  Love  of  Life,  "  "Search  for  To- 
morrow.  Guiding  Light,'  ".As  the  Wi.-.d 
Turns."  Love  Is,  etc  ."  "Edge  of  Night  '  .id 
■  Secret  storm." 

■  Marshall  McLuhan.  The  New  York  -nmes. 
May  26,  1968;  The  Columbia  students  ha\e 
no  goals  neither  do  the  Negroes.  As  long  ..s 
we  provide  them  with  new  technology,  they 
must  struggle  for  a  new  image  .  ,  When 
'he  TV  generation  .irrives.  they're  as  Ukeiy  ..s 


Father  John  M  Culkln.  S.J.,  director  of 
h  ordham  University's  Center  for  Communlca- 
•  ;..ns  More  than  any  other  man,  John  Culkln 
.vas  responsible  for  bringing  Marshall  McLu- 
..,n  down  from  Toronto  to  New  York.  Like 
M.Luhan.  he  is  one  of  the  New  Breed^the 
••r,  lessor  as  stand-up  comic,  a  free-assocla- 
'.  iial  thinking  machine  dispensing  provoca- 
;\e  one-Unors: 

TV,"  says  Culkln,  '  is  the  biggest  experl- 
,  lire   in    our   lives    until    adulthood.   Today's 
(.-vear-old  has  already  learned  a  lot  of  stuff 
I  y  the   time   he  shows   up  for  the   first  day 
,  !  school    Right  after  his  umbilical  cord  was 
.  lit  he  was  ])lanted  In  front  of  a  TV  set  'to 
i.eep  him  quiet  '  He  liked  It  enough  there  to 
t.iv   for  some  4.000  hours  before  he  started 
■ho  lirst  grade  By  the  time  he  graduates  from 
I  :u'h  schiwl  he's  clocked   15.000  hours  of  TV 
.me  and  only   10.800  hours  of  school  time." 
Ihat  fact  doesn't  <'rlghten  Father  Culkln. 
Kids  are  natural  citizens  of  the  electronic 
.  i;e    The   new  media  are   the   liberal  arts  of 
That  age    Kids  learn  more  on  the  tube  than 
;;icy   do   m  school     Elementary  education  Is 
I.  iw  visiting  such  atrocities  on  little  children 
•hit  they'd  be  better  oil  running  wild  in  the 
•  reels  " 
What  atrocities? 
Learning  to  read  may  be  the  worst  thing 
h.ippen  to  a  kid.  making  liini  specialize  on 
;ke  .'ense  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  block- 
i-AM  his  all-around  development,  locking  him 
lii)   inside   a   pencil   box.   When   was  the  last 
lime  vou  ever  heard  love  mentioned  in  rela- 
;:on  to  education?  Or  Joy?  Or  laughter?  The 
last  time  a  teacher  touched  a  child?  Touch- 
ing   today    means    cither    punishment   or    a 
morals  charge." 

What  should  v^-e  be  doing? 
Educate  the  emotions.  Tliat's  where  the 
paine  is.  Tune  up  the  scnsorium.  Go  alter 
t:ie  kinetic,  the  uwtile.  the  aural.  Rhythm. 
s-.ructure  rotality  Dance  Dance  may  be  the 
bn;  thing." 

Whais  TVs  role  in  all  this? 
Kids  today  are  le.irners  In  a  new  way. 
pr.xlMcts  of  the  all-at-once  electronic  en- 
\ironment  Tliey  feel  out  of  it  in  a  linear. 
one-thlng-at-a-tmie  school  environment  In- 
troduce them  to  toim,  structure,  gesialt. 
Oa.de  hem  to  be  their  own  data  processors. 
to  operate  through  pattern  recognition,  TV 
not  only  introduced  them  to  pattern  recog- 
nition, to  data  processing,  but  it  Is  or  should 
be  a  jjropcr  object  of  study  itself.  Kids 
should  be  taught  how  camera  angles  lie,  how 
I.  rtoons  are  animated.  Then  they  should 
make  films  of  their  own.  That's  where  it's 
at— an  all-media  literacy,  doing  instead  of 
consuming." 

What   about   the   TV   these   children   liaie 
hecn    consunung?    .Aren't    all    the    research 
'..Idles  inconclusive? 

The  mindlessness  oi  research  conclusions 
13  just  a  reflection  of  the  inmdlessness  of  the 
researchers.  The  generation  in  college  today 
'  ime  home  from  the  hospital  to  find  a  tube 
i-\  their  living  room.  .Mter  18  years  of  it. 
i.ow  there's  upheaval  on  62  American  col- 
iece   campuses.   Coincidence?    Accident?" 

Between  Fred  Silverman  and  Father  Cul- 
kln, there  is  my  son  Andrew;  one  wants  to 
revolutionize  his  Saturday  mornings  with  a 
2"  J -hour  bloc  of  comedy  programs,  the  other 
v.;>nts   to   tune   up   his   sensorium. 

That's   where   its   really   at.   There   are    12 

nuilion   Andrews — ages  3   to  5 — in   the  Vast 

V.uiteland.  On  March  21.  1968.  the  front  page 

The    New    York    Times    announced    that 
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those  12  million  "spend  upward  of  54.1  hours 
a  week  watching  TV."  • 

A  mind-bending  statistic.  It  was  used  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion and  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  call  attention  to  their  new.  Jointly 
sponsored  Children's  Television  Workshop, 
With  $8  million,  the  Workshop  intends  to 
produce  26  weeks  of  daily  hour-long  programs 
directed  specifically  at  preschoolers.  The 
series,  to  be  telecast  on  170  educational  TV 
channels  across  the  nation,  will  he  designed 
"to  stimulate  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
growth  of  young  children  from  disadvant;iged 
areas." 

The  idea  behind  Children's  Television 
Workshop  Is  that  with  all  their  TV-walchlng. 
disadvantaged  Andrews  might  as  well  learn 
to  recognize  the  alphabet  and  numbers  And 
because  preschoolers  are  "already  accustomed 
to  slick,  action-packed  television  fare.  "  the 
Workshop  series  in  "both  the  content  and 
pace  of  the  show  must  be  lively,  cntert.un- 
ing  and  varied."  Content  and  contour  will  be 
hammered  out  this  summer  in  expert-stud- 
ded seminars.  Pilot  jirograms — "wuth  profes- 
sional child-vv-atchcrs  w.iiching  children 
watch" — will  play  the  closed  circuit  this  fall. 
and  what  works  will  be  mass-printed  lin 
color)  for  the  1969  schedule 

Any  project  seducing  the  philantnropies  tl 
two  private  foundations  and  a  Government 
agency  is  suspect.  The  consensus  on  the 
Workshop  should  excite  the  cynical  in  us 
simply  because  (a»  servicing  the  disadvan- 
taged is  an  American  industry  potentiaUy  as 
prottable  as  maintaining  an  Asian  Presence; 
(b)  like  most  service  classes,  the  De-Disad- 
vantagers  usually  disburse  more  of  their 
budget  in  defining  than  in  dealing  with  The 
Problem,  and  (cl  Government  .-.gcnrics  are 
permitted  to  exist  by  Wilbur  Mills  only  so 
long  as  they  use  hair  sprays  t  j  attack  our 
various  social  Medusas. 

Is  the  Children's  Television  V/urkihop  a 
hair  spray?  What  arguments  were  used  to 
get  that  S8-iniUion?  A  look  at  the  Workshop 
proposal   is  instructive    i  italics   niinei; 

Plugging  the  Class  Gap:  In  Andrew's  age 
group.  "94  per  cent  of  the  3-year-olds,  81  per 
cent  of  the  4-year-oIds  ;ind  ?6  per  cent  of 
the  5-year-olds  do  not  attend  any  form  of 
school."  An  "(icademic  ;>c-hievement  eap  be- 
tween disadvantaged  and  middle-class  chil- 
dren shows  up  very  early  in  the  school  \ears 
and  Increases  dramatically  in  the  higher 
grades," 

American  Technology  !\'erds  You:  In  an 
increasingly  complex  age.  burcioncd  with 
more  information  and  demanding  more 
sophisticated  ways  of  thmkins  than  ever  be- 
fore, many  educators  feel  that  we  must  start 
children  learning  how  to  learn  sooner.  As  a 
nation,  we  shall  need  unprecedented  num- 
bers of  talented  people.  To  develop  them,  it 
may  well  be  that  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
five  or  six  years  of  their  intellectual  lives," 

Sublimating  Trouble-Making:  .studies  in- 
dicate that  an  "intellectually  oriented  pre- 
school program  .  .  !ias  tended  to  reduce 
aggressive  behavior.  .  .  -  Learning  itself. 
I  psychologists  I  emphasize — a  sense  of 
achievement  and  mastery  over  the  environ- 
ment— also  makes  lor  cood  adjustment 

Wilbur  Millenium:  In  1966  the  National 
Education  Association  recommen.dcd,  '  .\11 
children  should  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  school  at  public  expense  beginning  at  the 


i.  t  to  burn  down  every  school.  They  won't 

-esltate     to    end     the     existence    of    cities 

-'.her   They  hate  cities  and  machinery,  ,  .  , 

!   fhe   young   are   in   the  same  position  as 

h?    Negro     ITie    discrepancy    between    the 

'-'les  of  the  TV  feast  and  the  poverty  of  the 

jhool  experience  Is  creating  great  ferment, 

I  iction  and  psychic  violence," 


=  Not  true,  it  turns  out.  The  J4.1  figure 
was  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Nie;sen 
statistics.  The  average  American  household 
with  preschool  children  has  the  TV  set  on 
from  55  to  60  hours  a  week;  preschoolers  are 
actually  watching  only  about  30  hours  a 
week.  Still,  those  30  hours  represent  more 
than  a  doubling  of  preschooler  TV  time  since 
the  last  comprehensive  survey  seven  years 
ago.  The  average  American  adult  will  spend 
from  10  to  15  years  of  his  life  watching  TV, 
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age  of  4."  But  all  would  mean  an  additional 
5  million  school  children,  and  the  public  ex- 
pense would  be  an  additional  $2  75  billion. 
Is  there  a  cheaper  way?  Well,  since  more 
families  have  TV  sets  than  have  bathtubs, 
telephones,  toasters,  vacuum  cleaners  or  reg- 
ular daily  newspapers,  the  medium  is  there; 
it  is  only  the  message  which  needs  chans- 
ing."  After  all.  Head  Start  spends  $127  mil- 
lion on  only  465,000  'youngsters'  The  Chil- 
dren's Television  Workshop  would  be  jp;  nd- 
ihg  one-sixteenth  of  that  with  the  possibiliiy 
ol  reaching  25  times  as  many  children. 

A  game  theory,  then,  that  touches  all  the 
social  bases;  existing  jjotential,  .icademic 
gap,  technological  needs,  reduced  aggressive- 
ness, improved  iidjustmcnt  more  resul'-s  f.,r 
less  money  Admittedly,  like  comic  books 
and  body  counts  of  enemy  dead,  the  foun- 
dation proposal  is  a  pop-culture  art  form, 
with  conventions  appropriate  to  its  audience. 
Fiiirness  demands  we  h.ok  .-.x  the  people  v  :o 
will  be  implementing  the  proposal.  And  the 
person  most  deeply  involved  is  Joan  Ganz 
Cooney,  Workshop  director.  In  the  presence 
,.f  Mrs.  CooncVs  charm  and  Intelligence,  even 
.1  I  hurl  would  lind  it  hard  to  be  cynical. 

Mrs.  Cooney  describes  lierself  ;is  '  .i  modi- 
fied McLuhariibt."  As  ontogeny  recapltul.ites 
phylogeny,  Mrs.  Cooney's  c.reer  reoapltu- 
l.ites  McLuhanism.  She  began  as  .i  re))orter 
for  the  Arizona  Republic  i  prmt-culiure  i ; 
.-.witched  tD  publicity  work  for  R.C.A  ,  N.L  C  , 
.ind  U.S.  Steel  i  information-processing  )  .  ..nd 
was  hired  'without  experience"  to  produce 
i.w.irc'-winnine  public-affairs  programs  tor 
New  York's  Channel  13  i  the  Global  VilKigel. 
After  ,-ubmitting  a  study  on  ■The  Poten- 
tial Uses  A  Television  in  Preschool  Educa- 
tion" to  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  she  be- 
came their  TV  consultant  in  19G7.  .ind  atier 
;.ol[)ing  10  jjropare  the  Workshop  proposal, 
she  became  this  spring — .it  ape  38 — one  oi 
the  most  important  v.oir.cn  (xecutives  .:i 
broadcasting. 

Mrs.  Cooney  is  well  aware  that  26  weeks 
of  educational  TV  isn't  going  vo  solve  the 
slum  situation,  nor  be  a  substitute  f^r 
nursery  schools.  She  is  convinced  that  .i 
child's  natural  enthusiasm  for  TV  can  be 
turned  n  intellectual  account  if  the  pro- 
grams are  professionally  produced  .aid  i:' 
the   project   is  effectively   promoted. 

On  production:  "The  problem  is  n  rc.ich 
the  liead  through  the  emotions,  rather  than 
the  other  way  .iround.  Chi;dren  wat-ch  and 
enjoy  commercials  long  before  they  .ire  iii- 
ierest<?d  in  programs,  because  commercials 
are  often  the  best-jirodaced  and  most  i.Tiag- 
inatively  conceived  moments  on  TV.  Chil- 
dren liked  Batman  and  r.ow  like  Row.m 
.aid  Martin's  Laugh-In  because  there's  so 
much  going  on.  everything's  quick,  the  eye 
and  ear  .ire  .ilw.iys  being  excited  by  some- 
thing different.  We  intend  to  use  those  de- 
vices and  style  shifts  to  c-omi>ete  for  atten- 
tion professionally.  Jiugles.  animated  car- 
toons, repetition,  suspense,  quick  takes  and 
and  dissolves,  visual  puns,  games,  mime, 
dance.  Since  TV  is  a  medium  for  person  ilitv. 
our  hosts  will  probably  be  actors.  It's  easier 
to  teach  actors  how  to  teach  than  it  is  to 
lOitCh  t'.nichers  hov^'  to  be  personalities.  There's 
no  reason  ■w.-hy  .i  child  c.iu't  memor.i'.e  the 
.ilphabet  and  number  sequences  just  the 
way  he  memorizes  advertising  Jingles  A  lot 
of  frustrated  ad  men  .aid  TV  jiroducers  have 
jumf>ed  at  the  chance  this  [iroject  oilors  to 
prove  that  it  c.^.n  be  done" 

On  promot.on;  People  in  ghettos  don  t 
watch  educational  TV.  we  know  that  We 
have  to  make  an  all-out  iiubhclty  cti;  n 
During  this  fall's  trial  run  of  pilot  programs, 
we'll  concentrate  on  a  few  target  areas.  With 
sound  trucks,  for  instance,  visiting  slum 
neighborhoods  with  the  .-tars  of  the  show- 
Posters  in  barbershops,  bars,  subway  sta- 
tions Leaflets  in  churches.  Ads  in  neighbor- 
hood nev^-spapers  like  E!  Diario  and  The 
Amsterdam     News      Reaching     preschoolers 
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through  th»lr  older  brothers  and  sisters,  gel- 
tlnif  school  co<-vper«tlon  to  ask  thoee  ulder 
brothers  and  sisters  to  take  home  publicity 
to  their  parents  We  honestly  don't  know  if 
this  kind  of  campaign  wil!  m.ike  a  difference, 
but  we  have  to  find  out  "  ' 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  Head  Start  dis- 
appointment aside  from  insiifflclent  funding 
and  lack  of  continuity  or  foUow-throuirh. 
seems  to  b*  not  enough  community  partici- 
pation and  parental  involvement  Won't  the 
Workshop  face  'he  same  probleni'' 

■Yes."  -Jays  Mrs  Cooney.  'We've  got  to  get 
evers-one  Involved  First  in  the  home-  slum 
mothers  are  Just  as  concerned  abfuit  their 
children's  education  as  middle-class  mothers 
We  must  make  them  aware  of  our  pro-am 
and  encourage  them  to  have  their  children 
watch  Then  in  the  classroom:  working  on  a 
six-week  lea.l  we  can  supply  outlines  of  each 
program  to  teachers  in  Head  Start,  nursery 
schools  and  klndergarten.5  Tliey  will  be  able 
to  tune  in  on  whatever's  useful  to  them,  or 
use  us  In  addition  to  their  regular  work  A 
third  area  is  existing  groups,  like  New  'Vork's 
Pnmiiy  Career  Day  Care  profrram  Po\ir  hun- 
dred welfare  mothers  regularly  take  Into 
their  homes  six  children  of  other  welfare 
mothers,  freeing  those  mothers  to  take  Jobs 
A  dally  hour-long  children's  pn'grarxi  would 
be  invaluable  as  part  of  that 

"Plnally.  there  are  new  groups.  Volunteers 
to  be  responsible  for  organizing  and  super- 
vising viewing  sessions  Tlie  Junior  League 
or  a  neighborhood  settlement  house  could  do 
It.  Public- housing  projects  have  day  rooms 
equipped  with  TV  sets,  ready-made  situa- 
tions for  Interested  volunteers.  Well  ap- 
proach every  civic  organujition 

Will  the  same  program  work  fur  middle- 
class  '  and    disadvantaged'  children? 

"Middle-class  children,  -says  Mrs.  Cooney. 
•love  to  t>e  wrong  They  take  correction  Dis- 
advantaged ■  hildrcn  need  reintorcemenl  We 
have  to  pro',  ide  that  reinforcement  with 
supervision  and  encourngemenl.  with  printed 
materials,  with  things  to  do  alter  the 
show  We  must  ..apply  te.ichers.  volunteers, 
day-ciire  supervisors  ;ind  mothers  with  that 
printed  material.  We  know  that  TV  improves 
preschoole.-s  vocabularies  and  provides  quite 
a  bit  of  incidental  learning  '  Can  It  be  di- 
rected? Increased^  Does  intervention  even 
help^  We  don  t  know,  and  we  have  to  find 
out." 

The  Worksht>p  hopes  to  ftnd  out  during 
this  summer  s  series  of  seminars  Educators, 
psychologists,  .sociologists.  TV  executives, 
musicians,  composers,  authors  and  illustrat- 
ors of  children  s  ixKJks.  tUm  makers.  :id  men. 
Government  oiflcials  and  technicians  will 
address  themselves  to  questions  nlmoet  as  old 
as  -sex  Perception:  Language  and  Reading: 
Social.  Morni  md  Affective  Development; 
Numerical  Skills:  .Music  and  Art. 

■  The  trouble  '  says  Mrs.  Cooney.  "Is  that  If 
we  fail,  people  arent  going  to  Investigate  u.7iy 
we  failed.  They  re  just  going  to  rememt»er 
that  It  dldnt  work,  and  then  it  will  take  10 
years  before  someone  else  tries  TV  as  a  tool 
to  do  -his  sort  of  thing  " 

Scene  The  day  room  of  the  ea.st  wing  of 
the  north  building  nf  a  hUh-nse.  low-Income 
housing  project  not  very  far  frum  Columbia 
University  There  are  a  d'v^en  children,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  2  to  10;  three  girls  on  a 
couch,  two  t>oys  leaning  against  the  wall, 
the  rest  sitting  in  a  semicircle  on  the  floor 
arounU  a  television  set  which  Is  tuned  to  the 
Saturday  morning  cartoon  bloc  of  "Super 
Herots  "  Two  supervisory  mothers  are  sta- 
tioned at  the  back,  on  folding  chairs,  one 
reading  The  Dally  News,  the  other  watching 


'One  promotional  device  not  mentioned  by 
Mrs  Cooney  but  included  In  the  original 
Workshop  proposal:  "ProgrBm  publicity 
wuuld  be  stuffed  into  phone  bills,  light  bills 
and  welf.'jre  checks,  since  everyone  In  a  slum 
area  receives   iit  least  uiie     'f   these   ' 
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TV  »n<l  f  moking  There  are  also  a  cart  with  a 
m!8.«lng  wheel  a  torn  coloring  book,  a  few 
broken  crayons  and  a  box  of  unused  blocks — 
the  overly  familiar,  somehow  neutral  furni- 
ture r-f  nn  almost  (ib«trnct  municipal  Us'less- 
ne's. 

The  day  room  Is  nn  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  dumping  tirqund  where  mothers. 
on  their  wny  to  work  or  to  do  their  laundry 
or  their  chopping,  cnn  depof^lt  their  children. 
(As  a  dumping  ground.  It  Is  probably  not 
much  diiTereni  from  middle-class  living 
rooms  in  mtdnfternoon  on  weekdays,  with 
children  pnthered  around  the  fprent  plastic 
eye  l  On  the  screen,  a  square-J.iwed  super- 
hero In  hlp-hug?lng  fighter  tights  orders  a 
blonde  girl  at  a  control  panel  to  pres^  a  but- 
t.->n:  an  liland  expliKles  with  blossoming 
mushroom  clouds  The  superhero  snys  'Thev 
must  have  hidden  away  a  couple  of  atom 
bombs  " 

Most  striking  Is  the  tllence  in  the  room, 
a  wide-eyed  whole-cloth  silence  without 
comments,  giggles,  shoving,  yawns  The  two 
(Older)  boys  against  the  wall  will  occasion- 
ally slump,  then  straighten  up  A  2-year-ild 
sucks  gravely  <'n  his  pacifier  .-xs  he  watches. 
But  otherwise  they  are  children  of  the  moon. 
Until  the  fact  of  a  \l,sltor  Is  noted  He  Is 
stared  at  for  a  moment,  then  all  eves  return 
to  the  TV  set — and  a  commercial.  The  visitor 
asks  a  5-year-old  what  he  likes  about  the 
program.  The  5-year-old  shrugs,  then  grins: 
"They  fly  In  a  r<>cket  ship  .^nd  they  got  guns 
that  burn"  One  of  the  boys  at  the  wall 
corrects  him:  "La.^rr  guns."  "Laser  guns," 
.aprees  the  5-year-old 

Demonstrably.  TV  Improves  the  vocabu- 
lary of  preschoolers 

I  hope  Mrs.  Cooney's  seminars  come  up 
with  something,  that  her  Workshop  succeeds 
Doubts  derive  from  the  feeling  that  the 
Workshop  Is  nibbling  away  at  the  periphery 
of  more  basic  questions— questions  which, 
tiesplte  the  organized  .tssault  on  them  by 
certified  solutlon-swotters,  intracuibly  resist 
:U1  answer  men  The  pages  of  this  magazine 
have  for  more  than  a  decade  testified  to 
the  inability  of  competing  experts  to  agree 
on  such  matters  as  permissiveness  In  the 
home,  "controlled  "  versus  "creative"  environ- 
ments, reinforced  versus  latltudlnarlan  au- 
thority rituals,"  the  ..)bservlng  versus  the 
participating  child,  the  structuring  of  chil- 
dren versus  structuring  of  the  milieu  After 
50  years  spent  investigating  how  best  to 
teach  our  children  to  read,  we  sUU  don  t 
know  whether  a  ■code-cmphasls  method" 
or  a  "meaning-emphasis  method"  (phonics 
versus  look-say)  u  prelerable. 

We  know  even  less  .tbout  television.  We 
know  that  our  children  spend  more  time 
watching  TV  than  they  spend  doing  anything 
eUe  except  sleeping.  But  what  happens  to 
them  while  they  are  watching  TV?  Our  most 
popular  books  on  child  care  are  virtually 
silent  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Glnott  devotes  two 
pages  out  uf  223  to  r\',  the  GeseU  Institute, 
three  pages  out  of  384.  and  Dr  Spock.  two 
[>a«es  out  of  627.  All  three  agree  that  the 
evidence — on  the  relationship  between  TV 
and  schooUork.  TV  and  delinquency.  TV 
.ind  socuiuing  ability.  TV  and  eyesight— is 
as   contradictory   .is   it  Is  meager 

It  is.  indeed  Reviewing  the  literature  on 
TV  .uid  children  Is  as  fatiguing  as  a  day 
with  CBS  Seven  years  ago  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press  published  "Television  in  the  Lives 
(:>f  Our  Children.  '  by  Wilbur  Schramm.  Jack 
Lyle  and  Edwin  B  Parker  .\fter  three  years 
spent  examining  the  TV-watchlng  habits  of 
6.000  children  In  10  American  and  Canadian 
communities    they  cnncluded: 

(1)  TV  cuts  Into  movlegolng,  radio  listen- 
ing, comic-book  and  pulp-magazine  reading; 
reduces  playtime,  postpones  bedtime,  and 
dominates  leisure  time  (2)  TV's  prestige  and 
importance  decline  during  the  teen  years 
i3i  Children  prefer  "fantasy"  to  "reality" 
experiences  on  TV.  (4)  TV  Improves  pre- 
scli.>oler  vocabulary,  but  because  of  Its  repe- 
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tltlousneas  contributes  little  by  wny  .f 
"reality"  or  '"school  related"  knowledge  aft.  r 
preschool  years  (5)  "Mental  ability,  eoci  i 
norms  and  soci  il  refntlonshlps  In  addition  t  i 
.Tge  and  sex.  we  found  ti  be  the  chief  viul;  - 
bles  in  a  child's  life  that  helped  us  to  predic 
what  use  he  would  make  of  television."  (Oi 
Children  who  by  the  10th  grade  "have  ln- 
terr.iili,:ed  the  socl.il  norm  of  self-belt  ■-- 
ment.  deferred  gratification  and  netlvi-v 
which  Is  considered,  in  our  culture,  to  be 
typl;'il  of  the  upward  mobile  middle  rl.i=s 
become  the  chief  users  of  print  vlewe-s 
of  cducatlon-.il  television,  and  the  viewer: 
whii  more  than  others  .'elect  reality  protrarus 
from  commercl:>l  television." 

Father  Culkui  comments:  '".Schramm 
would  deal  with  measles  by  counting  tlip 
number  of  spots. '"  Other  substantive  rnin- 
plalnls  might  be  pressed  apalnst  the  Stan- 
ford study — that  the  sample  was  i:nlfiirni:v 
middle-class  that  a  presumption  of  value  ;it. 
Uiched  to  ""upward  nioblllly"  and  "print  c.ii- 
sumptlon";  that  "reality  experiences"  wen- 
geared  to  school  and  KO<ial  success  — but  tnt- 
fact  rrmalns  that  the  liwrature  on  TV  and 
children  since  Schramm  hits  been  mostly 
encores.  Thumbing  through  a  recent  collpr- 
tlon  of  research  studies  and  essays,  entiticl 
•Television's  Impact  on  the  Child,"  we  1"  •^:i 
from — • 

Paul  A  Witty  (author  of  Research  Ab.;  ;• 
Children  and  TV"i:  "At  present  there  .  rr 
many  medlcore  TV  programs  and  far  '  • 
many  olferlnijs  which  feature  violence  . 
We  should  tike  advantage  of  children's  l;i- 
terest  in  TV  ilesearch  students  should  tlire. ' 
attention  to  di.scoverlng  ways  to  obuun 
griMtor  bent-fits  from  the  universal  appeal  (: 
the    flectr'Milc    Pled    Piper." 

Marie  Townsend  Moore  and  Juliana  Tow:,- 
;;end  Gensley  i  coordinators  of  a  pilot  .--tuilv 
■  The  Curriculum  Content  of  Children's  I'r<  - 
grams  "I  :  "Chlldrens  programs,  particular.-, 
cartoons,  have  a  hluh  content  of  accident.- 
arson,  kidnapping,  burglary,  vandalism.  <' 
of  or  threat  with  deadly  weapons,  but  •  > 
murder  or  rape  .  .  .  Crime  and  dcstruciit  i. 
.  .  .  are  portrayed  as  humorous  and  ;u>  l.a.- 
ing  no  .'-enous  consequences." 

l*e  Bennett  Hopkins  (senior  consulun". 
the  fcducalional  Resources  Center  ol  trie 
Bank  street  College  of  Education)  :  '  Te.ui;- 
crs  are  surely  liicreasln(,ly  aware  that  wit:; 
the  tremendous  influence  mass  media  h&\<' 
on  VDUth  ttxlay.  the  need  for  educating  in- 
telligent consumers  must  now  start  beiore 
the  child  enters  Junior  high  or  high  schooi 

PYom  a  recent  feature  lu-ticle  in  TV  tiuide 
by  Rosalyn  L.  Switzen  (chairman  of  the 
board  of  Moss  Educational  Resources  I:i- 
stitute  of  Technics.  Inc  i  we  learn  that  :'-' 
provides  automatic,  first-step  reading  .l^- 
sons  tiiat  radio  could  never  have  prodU(.i-u 
for  us,"  that  televised  baseball  games  ■■■• 
quiz-show  scores  teiich  children  arithnui.' 
that  Dean  Martin  teaches  all  of  us  luiiia:: 
and  that  '  Dr.  Kiidare"  and  Ben  C'asi-\ 
teach  some  useful  things  about  psychoan.i.'. - 
SIS."  Mrs.  awitzeii  says.  Our  study  oi  TV  ■ 
ghost  teachers  has  turned  up  a  remarkab;t 
statistic.  No  less  than  one-i«ntii  of  the  <•  - 
teruiinment  programing  on  television  '.*  it- 
found  Ui  be  educauve  in  one  way  or  another 
either  motivation  for  learning,  or  tr.ins- 
mlsslon  of  new  information,  or  Just  pliun 
drill."'  No  less  than  one-tenth!  In  Liii:i.- 
words.  a  good  deal  less  thiui  the  amount  c; 
educauon  that  goes  on  at  dnve-in  nunics 

And  so  on — a  lurmldable  body  of  literature 
celebrating  the  obvious,  the  banal  and  the 
irrelevant,  with  each  contributor  citing  the 
others,  and  Schramm.  Incessantly  Mrs 
Cooney's  seminars  might  considerably  en- 
lighten us  For  instance- 

McLuhan  and  Father  Culkln  and  the  rest 
of  the  surfers  now  riding  the  electromaj;- 
netlc  wave  are  asking  some  pertinent  ques- 
tions If  It  is  true  that  our  TV-weaned  chil- 
dren find  it  diSBcult  to  concentrate  in  scho^'i 
today,  why?  Is  it  because  school  learning  has 
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been  compartmentalized  into  subjects — 
French,  geography,  hygiene — and  compares 
unfavorably  with  "all-at-onceness"  and  pat- 
urn  recognition''  Is  it  because  the  seats  in 
tiie  average  classroom  are  bolted  down?  Is  a 
total  environment""  sort  of  education  pos- 
.,;hle.  an  ir^stitutionalized  "happening"? 
When  children  watch  TV,  are  they  in  fact 
i.articipatlng,"-  "flUlng  In  "  a  low-definition 
c.'irtoonllke  image,  digging  the  gaps  in  the 
n:,-ture  the  wav  acldheads  claim  to  dig  the 
u-aps  (the  abvsses!)  in  each  other's  conversa- 
tion on  a  trip?  Would  the  impact  of  TV  on 
children  be  substantially  different  If  the 
linage  were  more  highly  defined,  if  hundreds 
I '  extra  lines  were  added-  from  the  800  lines 
*e  have  now  to,  say.  the  8.000  lines  Bell 
Tflephone  is  fiddling  around  with? 

Then  there  Is  that  whole  set  of  questions 
I  hat  the  McLuhanlsts— tongue-wagging 
about  "strategies  for  survival""  and  ""value- 
Jroe"  probes — avoid  or  Ignore  or  disdain.  We 
live  in  a  world  of  consequences.  We  wake  up 
and  inconvenient  empirical  facts  are  waiting 
IT  us.  no  matter  how  philosophically  ob- 
iictionable  the  whole  thing  is  We  cope  by 
ri-iiisterlng  phenomena,  analyzing  them,  se- 
:i-rung  among  responses  and  acting.  Thlnk- 
Ine  analyzing,  extrapolating  ""are  not 
anomalous'  acts"'  (to  quote  the  Argentine 
\kriter  Jcrge  Luis  Borpesi.  "they  are  the 
nrmal  respiration  of  intelligence""  Now:  a 
lume  share  of  our  chlldren"s  phenomena- 
i-\perience  comes  out  of  a  box  In  the  living 
r  ni;  the  phenomena  so  experienced,  the 
(lata  to  be  processed,  the  patterns  being 
rc'-ognized.  consist  of  explicit  content  mes- 
sages as  well  as  subliminal  contextual  mes- 
sages Yet  all  is  uncritically  devoured,  wlth- 
n.it  evoking  (to  quote  economist  Kenneth 
Moulding)  "dialogue  and  or  feedback  be- 
•.-.veen  the  originator  and  the  recipient  of 
messages"— unless  it  is  Nielsen  ratings  or 
•*ar-toy  sales  charts.  Despite  McLuhan,  the 
message  is  part  of  the  message 

Take  violence  Do  the  TV  children  of  today 
p;ay  more  aggressively,  more  viciously  than 
the  children  William  Golding  observed  in 
British  boarding  schools  and  recorded  to 
>  ic-h  disquieting  effect  in  ""Lord  of  the 
Flies?  "  Is  violence  on  TV  signittcantly  dif- 
ferent from  the  traditional  mayhem  in 
Grimm's  fairy  tales  and  in  Punch  and  Judy 
shows,  the  puppeteering  pratfall,  Biblical 
blood  and  gore?  Were  there  in  the  fairy 
tiles,  etc  ,  other  elements — beauty,  reconcil- 
i.i-.on,  magic.  Innocence — missing  from  the 
1  V  message?  Can  we  assume  that  all  myths — 
:  superpowers,  of  love's  efficacy,  of  hst  and 
.'.-rvor — are  equally  valid  or  equally  unim- 
portant? (Value:  without  it.  on  what  basis 
til  we  discriminate  among  books  by  Mc- 
I.vihan,  comic  strips  like  "Mary  Worth,"  re- 
rins  of  "The  Monkees'')  If  we  agree  on  a 
-.  ilidity  scale  '  for  myths,  then  what  about 
rne  myths  being  hu.stled  on  TV  today?  Is 
i  .orything  Just  a  commercial  package?  How 
m-.ich  does  TV  seep  into  children's  dreams, 
rind  how  long  do  they  remember  those 
dreiims'  Is  TV  control  as  important  as  gun 
L  .iitrol? 

lake  contexts  What  differences  exist  be- 
■  veen  the  reactions  and  "participations"  of 
Hirlem  children  and  Scarsdale  children  to 
::ie  same  TV  shows?  Program  the  parameters! 
■\v.a  among  those  parameters  include  squalor, 
i  'velessness.  powerlessness.  cynicism,  cruelty, 
l.-oniiliation  Art  historian  Ernst  Gombrich 
1.,'-  written:  ""Neither  communication  nor 
fvnresslon  can  function  in  a  void."  The 
demeaned  and  disenfranchised  who  riot  In 
I -or  megalopolises  steal  color  TV  sets  instead 
o:  burning  down  the  Sam  Rayburn  Building: 
in  the  medium  of  this  kind  of  revolution.  Is 
:.iere  a  substantive  message? 
Tike  perception  Art  historians  have  been 
:ng  a  lot  of  the  work  TV  researchers  should 
oe  doing  Colin  Cherry  WTites:  "Signals  do 
not  convey  Information  as  railway  trucks 
carry  coal.  Rather  we  shovild  say:  Signals 
have   an   Information   content  by  virtue  of 
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their  potential  for  making  selections.  Sig- 
nals operate  upon  the  alternatives  forming 
the  recipients'  doubts.  They  give  power  to 
discriminate  amongst  or  select  from  these 
alternatives."  Michael  Kltson  writes:  "The 
Interpretation  of  any  expression  requires  ex- 
trinsic clues:  we  need  a  frame  of  reference, 
a  standard  of  comparison,  a  context,  bemre 
we  can  read  the  message  or  even  feel  -sure 
that  a  message  has  been  sent  "'  Do  any  chil- 
dren have  that  frame  of  reference,  that 
standard  of  comparison,  that  context,  much 
less  "disadvantaged"'  children?  And  if  they 
do.  who  or  what  provides  if  How  does  the 
social  situation  refine  or  distort  If  Does  tele- 
vision create  our  fantasies,  or  Just  express 
them?  Is  there  a  circular  relationship,  a  feed- 
back unmentloned  by  Boulding? 

Take,  finally,  our  nation  li  the  frame  of 
reference  in  which  our  children  operate  Is 
nothing  more  than  an  all-pervading  elec- 
tronic environment.  "  ii  the  standard  of  com- 
parison they  employ  to  discriminate  among 
messages  is  nothing  more  than  the  next 
channel,  are  we  prepared  to  leave  the  defining 
of  that  environment  to  General  Sarnoff  and 
Dr.  Stanton?  To  vouchsafe  a  permanent  trust 
to  the  programers  and  producers  who  have 
disgraced  Ihenxselves  and  brutalized  the  rest 
of  us  for  20  years?  To  rely  solely  upon  an 
underfunded  educational  TV  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  the  medium  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  children?  The  airwaves  sup- 
posedly belong  to  vs:  we  have  leased  them 
out  to  entrepreneurs.  And  if  we  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  television,  it  Is  that  the 
custodians  of  our  trust  are  cynics  or  dwarfs 
or  both. 

I  had  originally  intended  to  end  on  an  up- 
beat—with an  anecdote  concerning  the  other 
Sunday  morning,  when  I  as  researcher  and 
my  son  as  participant  watched  Channel  5's 
""Wonderama."  The  ""Wonderama""  format  is 
a  batch  of  cartoons,  a  rock  "n"  roll  musical 
score,  an  engaging  host  and  games  with 
"live""  children.  One  of  the  games  Involves 
the  children  in  trying  to  stump  the  host  with 
riddles.  On  this  particular  Sunday  morning, 
a  little  boy  asked  the  host:  "What's  green 
all  over  and  very  dangerous?""  The  host  was 
stumped.  The  little  boy  explained:  "'A  herd  of 
stampeding  pickles."'  And  I  thought:  despite 
television,  there's  hope  for  children  and 
therefore,  of  course,  lor  all  of  us. 

But  another  weekend  inevitably  arrived, 
and  the  message  was  quite  different.  Andrew 
and  I  watched  Robert  Kennedy"s  requiem 
mass  and  funeral  train.  Andrew  was  im- 
patient. He  didn't  understand.  Neither  do  I. 
What's  our  favorite  program?  The  late- 
night  war  news?  The  latest  assassination? 
The  riot  of  selves  and  souls,  videotaped  and 
re-run  over  and  over  again,  to  be  over  and 
over  again  passively  consumed  In  our  living- 
rooms,  every  channel  Death?  Is  electronic 
shock-therapy    possible    for    this    country? 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  friend 
of  Judge  Frank  Pinola  for  many  years  I 
know  at  first  hand  of  his  many  contri- 
butions to  our  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Nation.  His  is  a  truly  outstanding 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Wllkes-Barre 
Law  and  Library  Association  honored 
Frank  Pinola  upon  his  retirement  as 
president  judge  of  the  Luzerne  County 
Courts. 
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It  f^ive.s  me  areat  plen.suie  to  insert  a.s 
part  of  my  icmai'k.s  today  the  fine  intro- 
duction at  the  dinner  by  Attorney 
Arthur  Silverblatt  and  the  response  by 
Judge  Pinola: 

iNlRolJUt  rluN     IIY     ARTHtlR     .SUVKRBUrT,     E  SO  , 

OK  Hon     Pr\nk  L    Pinoi.a  as  an   Honored 

Gl'KSr  AT  IHE  .'.NNUAl.  DiNNFR  OK  I  HE 
WILKE.S-BARRF  l.AW  ."-Nn  LIBRARY  ASSO- 
CIATION 

The  first  thinf;  1  want  to  say  \.,  that  I  re- 
gard the  Vlce-Prcsidency  of  this  A.ssocialion 
as  a  i;reat  honor  and  1  am  more  pleased  with 
it  i!ian  any  other  designation  that  I  might 
li.,ve  received  In  inv  own  career  I  am  doubly 
pleased  at  be;ng  Vice-President  of  this  A.sso- 
ciatn.n  becau.se  I  have  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  pay  tribute  this  evening  to  our 
retired  President  Judge  and  to  present  him 
v.ith  a  symtK)l  of  the  respect,  affection  and 
reuard  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
and  fit  his  fellow  members  of  the  Bar 

Mv  association  with  Judge  Pinola  L'oes 
back  a  great  many  ye^rs,  35  to  be  exact 
I  can  well  remember  the  day  of  October  16. 
193:1.  when  a  \ery  young  and  callow  lawyer, 
who  was  myself,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  by 
wh.it  seemed  to  be  an  austere  and  venerable 
group  of  live  judges  comprising  the  court  en 
banc  As  I  walked  out  of  the  court  room, 
cert.unlv  impressed  with  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  I  remember,  as 
if  It  were  yesterday,  being  greeted  by  a 
friendly  and  pleasant  elderly  lawyer,  who 
must  tiien  have  been  all  of  40.  It  was  Frank 
Pinola  and  he  informed  me  that  the  court 
had  appointed  me  a  Master  In  a  divorce 
case  .ind  provided  I  performed  acceptably 
m  that  exacting  role.  I  would  receive  the 
magnificent  fee  of  $25,00, 

Many  of  the  younger  members  of  the  Bar 
who  have  appeared  before  Judge  Pinola  over 
the  twentv  vears  of  his  service  on  the  Bench 
may  have"  cverlooked  the  fact  that  prior  to 
his  election  in  1947,  he  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing practitioners  in  this  County  and 
State.  No  specialist.  Frank  Pinola  was  an  ex- 
pert at  everything  a  lawyer  was  called  upon 
to  do  He  was  a  skillful  and  redoubtable  tri.al 
law-yer.  He  was  a  wise  and  shrewd  counsel- 
lor to  his  business  clients.  He  was  not  "'plain- 
tiH's  counsel"  or  "defense  counsel".  He  rep- 
resented both  defendants  and  plaintiffs.  His 
performance  as  defense  counsel  in  criminal 
cases   was   sparkling   and   scintillating. 

He  was  more  than  Just  a  busy  lawyer.  He 
was  active  in  civic  affairs.  He  was  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  a  youthful 
national  commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
He  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  State 
Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  in  1934,  He  was 
President  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Community 
Chest  and  President  of  this  Association.  He 
was  active  in  a  myriad  of  community  affairs. 
He  took  an  active  role  in  the  State  Bar  As- 
sociation. In  1947,  when  he  won  election  to 
the  Bench  he  was  known  and  respected  as 
an  outstanding  member  of  this  Bar. 

But  this  evening,  in  paying  this  tribute  to 
him.  I  want  to  talk  about  Judge  Pinola  as 
a  Judge.  Some  of  you  may  have  read  the 
recent  voUime  entitled  "The  Lawyers"  ^^y 
Martin  Mayer,  That  book  has  a  chapter  which 
IS  entitled  'Tlie  Personality  of  the  Judge". 
That  chapter  begins  with  two  quotations, 
among  others,  which  I  ti;ink  are  quite  ap- 
propriate tills  evening. 

The  firtt  is  "There  ik  no  guarantee  of  jus- 
tice except  the  personality  of  the  judge.  The 
greatest  task  that  can  be  given  to  a  man 
to  discharge,  justice,  requires  a  standard  of 
mental  and  moral  greatness  far  above  the 
conunon  average".  It  is  by  opinion,  and  I 
think  It  is  shared  by  all  of  us.  that  Frank 
Pinola  possesses  a  btandard  of  mental  and 
moral  greatness  far  above  the  common 
average. 

Martin  Mayer's  book  has  another  quota- 
tion, from  Mr.  Dooley.  "If  I  had  me  Job  to 
pick  out",  said  Mr.  Dooley.     I'd  be  a  Judge. 
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I've  looked  over  all  th'  others  an'  thata  th" 
only  wan  that  5Uit8  I  have  ih'  judicyiil  titn- 
peramlnt  I  h'lte  wurr'ik'  That  statement 
represented  the  p.  pular  mlsconceptlun  that 
judges  don  t  nave  to  work  Those  of  us  who 
have  observed  Judi^e  Plnola  over  the  last 
twenty  years  are  convinced  that  he  lacks 
judicial  temperament  as  Mr  Dooley  saw  It. 
Judge  Plnola  never  hat^d  work  He  loved 
work  and  he  thrived  on  It  And  Luzerne 
County  and  the  lawyers  of  Luzerne  County 
are  better  off  because  Judge  Plnola  liked  to 
work  and  did  work 

He  will  be  long  remembered  as  one- of  the 
finest  Judges  of  our  County  I  have  tried 
to  reflect  upon  what  are  the  Ideal  quiilltles 
of  a  judtie  .md  :is  I  luted  them  I  found 
that  the  man  whom  we  honor  tonight  pos- 
sesses ail  of  them  to  a  marked  degree  First. 
ii  judge  should  be  industrious  This  Is  what 
he  has  been  Secondiv  a  Judge  should  have 
compassion  and  all  of  \is  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  the  .-rlminal  courts  in  the  last 
twenty  years  know  that  Judge  Plnola  Is  a 
compassionate  judge  I  can  attest  to  this 
from  my  years  of  experience  in  Uie  District 
Att<)c««ys  Office  while  he  was  on  the  Bench. 
A  Jud^e  should  have  had  brrjad  experience 
ind  no  judge  ascended  the  Bench  with  more 
experience  than  Judge  Plnola  He  should 
have  a  clear  and  analytical  mind,  and  that 
he   has 

The  fifth  qu;i:ity  of  a  good  judge  is  hu- 
manrv  Iza.iK  W^Uon  In  'The  Compleat 
Angler'  stated  "If  thou  be  a  severe,  sour 
complexloned  man.  then  I  dlsall'jw  thee  to 
be  a  competent  Judge".  Judge  Plnola  has 
never  been  severe,  and  cert^iilnly  never  sour 
complexloned  His  humanity  has  been  one 
of  his  outstanding  characteristics.  One  of 
his  assoclatt^  on  the  Bench  st.ited  to  me 
that  Judge  Plnola's  door  was  never  closed 
to  him  or  to  any  of  his  coUecigxies  who 
9t)Ught   his   Judgment   and    advice 

Next  in  the  List  of  Judicial  qualities,  of 
course,  is  absolute  inccjrrnptlblltty  and  this 
has  been   true  of  Judge  Plnola. 

The  seventh  quality  of  a  Judge  is  decisive- 
ness Again,  relerrlng  to  Mayer's  b<.>ok.  the 
author  f.t.ited  th.it  the  thing  .tbout  the 
courtfl  is  that  they  make  decisions  'Society 
places  upon  the  judge  one  prime  re8F>on- 
sibillty  .  Mayer  wrote  "He  must  decide 
The  only  correct  temper-iment  Is  that  of 
Louis  D  Brindels  who,  when  asked  how 
sure  someone  h.is  to  be  betore  he  acts, 
replied  quickly  51  percent  ".  Judge  Plnola 
has  been  decisive. 

The  rem-iiiiing  three  qualities  that  I  would 
say  are  the  Indicia  of  a  good  Judge  are 
fearlessness,  humility  and  a  sense  of  humor 
.All  of  these  abound  in  Judge  Plnola.  He 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  a  man  who  has  the 
courage  oi  his  convictions. 

Judge  Pmola  Is  a  deeply  religions  man. 
Somehow  I  believe  that  all  through  his  ten- 
ure on  uie  Bench  he  h.ia  been  mindful  of 
the  scriptural  prayer  il  Kings  III)  "Give 
thy  servant  an  understanding  heart  to  Judge 
thy  people,  that  I  may  discern  between 
g<x>d  and  bad" 

Judge  Plnola,  I  speak  for  all  who  are 
assembled  here,  when  I  say  that  your  prayer 
wad  granted,  that  you  have  had  an  under- 
standing heart  to  Judge  thy  people,  and 
tJiat  yuu  have  alwaj-s  been  able  to  discern 
between  good  and  bad.  This  gift  from  this 
.Vssoclatlon  carries  with  It  the  respect  and 
,idmiration  of  vour  fellow  members  of  the 
Bar  and  the  fervent  hope  that  you  may 
enjoy  many  lung  •.'^ars  of  retirement  from 
the  Bench  jnd  will  continue  to  grace  our 
community  with  your  energetic,  friendly  and 
intellectual  presence. 

Rem.\rks  or  Hon    Fra.nk   L    Pinol.*   ,\t  the 

.\.NNC.\X.  UKSNER  .If    THE   WlI-KEi-BARRF.  LaW 
AND    LnRARY     ASSOClATlo.N,    M.\  T     I.     1968 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Judge  Medina  once 
wrote  .After  all  Is  said  and  done,  we  cannot 
deny  the  fact  that  a  Judge  is  almost  of  ne- 
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cesslty  surrounded  by  people  who  keep  tell- 
ing him  what  a  wonderful  fellow  he  Is  And 
If  he  once  begins  to  t)elleve  It.  he  is  a  lo«t 
soul   ■ 

Af'er  that  glowing  tribute  hy  Mr  Sllver- 
hlatt  I  am  afraid  I  am  in  tmuble.  and  I 
had  Iwrtertjet  -n  church' 

A  public  servant  has  few  rew.irds  In  the 
case  of  a  lawyer  there  is  one  .^ure  reward 
■you  have  heard  me  say  many  times  that, 
'the  highest  reward  that  can  come  to  a  law- 
yer IS  the  esteem  of  his  professional  breth- 
ren" I  count  myself  indebted  to  all  the 
Inwyers  at  our  Bar  tor  having  elected  me 
President  of   this  association  for   two  terms. 

.S6  many  of  you  have  heard  of  my  con- 
necllon  with  tlie  hank,  but  very  few  know 
how  It  came  about  I  think  this  Is  ii  good 
time  to  tell  the  story 

Back  in  1920,  there  were  six  banks  In 
Plttiit4jn  I  had  worked  at  the  First  National 
Bank  during  summer  vacations,  and  they 
were  willing  to  take  my  title  search  m  con- 
nection with  loans  to  my  clients  Each  of 
the  other  banks  had  Its  own  lawyer,  and 
they  would  not  take  my  search,  even  though 
It  was  in  connection  with  one  of  my  own 
clients  This  limited  my  practice  and  I  went 
to  the  presidents  of  all  the  banks  and  told 
them  that  unless  they  took  my  title  search. 
I  would  have  to  start  a  bank  of  my  own. 
All  of  them  refused,  so  I  set  out.  and  In 
three  weeks,  sold  $300,000  ol  stfK?k  In  the 
new  bank,  the  Liberty  NaUonal  Bank  of 
Pltuton.  We  tipened  m  November  5.  1920.  In 
the  middle  of  a  panic  year,  with  $200,000 
in  deposits   Today  our  ;issets  exceed  $15,000.- 

000  1  have  served  iis  president  since  1925.  so. 
you  see,  I  was  identltied  with  banking  long 
before  I  became  a  judge 

The  State  Banking  Code  permits  a  director 
to  continue  to  serve  ;vs  such  alter  election 
US  a  Judge  Provision  Is  made  lor  continua- 
tion of  service  as  a  director  by  one  who  served 
m  a  national  bank  and  later  became  a  judge. 

1  tell  you  this  story  for  one  reason,  and  one 
reason  only  From  Uie  day  we  started,  we 
have  taken  the  title  search  of  .my  lawyer  at 
our  B.ir,  and  even  .>f  the  Lackawanna  Bar 
who  represented  one  of  our  customers  In 
other  words.  I  practiced  what  I  preached. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
all  the  lawyers  who  cooperated  with  me  dur- 
ing my  thirty-two  years  at  the  Bar  and  to 
thank  all  of  the  lawyers  and  all  of  the 
judges  with  whom  I  worked  during  the  last 
twenty  years  for  their  many  kindnesses  ;\nd 
considerations. 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  remind  you  thiit 
the  Judge  who  Is  conscientious  faces  a  great 
challenge.  Not  long  ago.  In  the  case  ot 
Haelele  vs  Davis.  (399  Pa  504),  the  son  of  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  appeared  to  irgue  one 
side  of  the  case.  I  decided  against  him  and 
he  took  an  appeal  '.o  the  Supreme  Court  I 
ran  into  Justice  Eagen  and  he  told  me  an 
interesting  itory  He  said.  Prank,  all  of  the 
Judges  were  in  lavor  of  reversing  you  in  the 
Haefele  case  and  I  w.is  assigned  to  write  the 
decision.  I  read  this  decision  carefully  and 
the  more  I  read  It  the  more  I  was  convinced 
you  were  right  so  I  went  back  and  changed 
the  mind  of  all  of  the  Justices  .md  the  opin- 
ion was  written  affirming  your  decision. 

I  had  a  somewhat  sinular  e.tperleuce  A 
retired  miner  w.as  seeking  restoration  of  his 
pension  rights  There  was  a  provision  In  the 
regulations  of  the  Welfare  Fund  of  the  Unit«d 
Mine  Workers  that  if  a  retired  person  re- 
turned to  work  in  the  Industry,  his  rights  to 
a  pension  ceased  forever  In  this  case,  the 
miner  was  returned  to  work  .is  a  watchman 
at  the  garage.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was  out 
However.  I  went  back  and  read  the  record 
again  and  I  discovered  th.it  he  had  been 
receiving  the  pension  for  three  years  before 
the  regulation  was  .vdopted  Immediately.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  he  had  a  vested  right 
Which  could  not  be  taken  from  him  by  the 
new  regulation,  and  accordingly,  I  reversed 
my  opinion  and  decided  in  his  favor. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  Judges  should  have 
more  time  In  which  to  consider  their  deci- 
sions, so  that  ultimately  the  right  will  pre- 
vail 

In  the  e\enlng  of  life,  as  shadows  lengthen 
I  would  like  to  look  forward  to  a  few  yeiirs 
of  serenity.  In  the  .assurance  that  I  have  the 
warm  .itTectlon  of  my  professional  brethren 
and  their  hearty  goodwill  So.  I  ask  you  t> 
overlook  my  faulU  and  errors,  although  the 
latter  have  been  corrected  by  appellaie 
judges,  some  good,  and  some  not  so  good 

This  being  Law  Day.  I  feel  I  should  m.ike 
a  brief  reference  to  a  condition  which  gr.es 
me  much  concern, 

.Ml  that  stands  between  man  and  the 
Jungle,  really.  Is  a  thin  veneer  of  civilization 
.\nd  basic  to  this  civilization  is  respect 
for  law  and  order.  "One  of  the  sordid  trage- 
dies m  .\merUM  tod.iy  is  the  m.»!ign.int 
growth  of  disrespect  for  law  and  order- 
Without  that  res[>ect.  civilization  deycn- 
erates  into  the  kind  of  an.irchy  we  have  seen 
in  W.itts,  in  Newark.  Detroit.  Baltimore  and 
W.\.shlngton. 

Ironically,  some  religious  organizations 
have  gone  on  record  as  lavorlng  the  doc- 
trine of  civil  disobedience,  a  doctrine  which 
attacks  the  very  foundation  of  law. 

For  civil  dl.-iobedlence  must  inevitably  lead 
to  criminal  disobedience  and  criminal  dis- 
obedience  leads,   of   course,   to  chaos. 

The  seeds  of  this  pernicious  doctrine  ;;  •.» 
been  sown  ,ind  the  resviits  have  been  ucv- 
ast.illng. 

Therefore.  I  would  uree  you  sincerely  to 
give  attention  to  the  slogan  of  Law  D.iv. 
and  take  adv.antage  of  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  see  to  It  that  law  and  order  do 
prevail.  This  is  necessary  because  iniellec- 
Itials  including  a  former  bishop  now  arcue 
that  we  have  made  an  idol  of  "law  and  order." 
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NOLAN  ESTES  LEAVING  FEDERAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  25,  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr,  Speaker.  Nolan  E,<;t os. 
the  U  S  Office  of  Education'.s  Associate 
Commis.sioner  for  Elcmentarj-  and  Stc- 
ondary  Education,  Is  leaving  Washir.r;- 
ton  to  bfconic  .superintendent  of  .schools 
In  Dalla.-.  Te.x.  I  would  not  want  •.l>'..i 
occasion  to  go  unnoticed  for  a  nunibc: 
of  .special  reasons 

He  came  to  the  Office  of  Education 
2' J  years  ago.  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
grams of  the  1965  Education  .\ct  v.cic 
just  i;ctting  underway.  In  puttin;^  these 
programs  into  operation,  he  has  been 
deeply  .sensitive  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. He  has  administered  them  visor- 
ously.  responsibly,  and  creatively.  His 
excei>tionally  broad  experience  in  the 
field  of  education  and  his  great  profes- 
sional abilities,  combined  with  his  deep 
concern  for  the  education  of  young  chil- 
dren, has  made  his  implementation  f 
tlie  Elemental'  and  Secondar>-  Education 
Art  a  model  of  creative  Federalism.  He 
has  built  on  his  perceptive  recognition 
of  local  needs  to  a.ssure  the  eflectiveness 
of  Federal  i)rograms. 

Through  his  vigorous  and  imaginati'-e 
administration  of  the  innovative  title  III 
program,  he  has  made  a  particularly  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  the  progress  i : 
American  education.  He  has  encouraged 
and  assisted  school  districts  throughout 


the  coimtrj"  to  take  a  bold  new  look  at 
their  educational  needs,  and  his  leader- 
sliiP  has  resulted  in  hundreds  of  exem- 
l)hiry  projects  which  have  already  pro- 
\  idcd  enriching  new  experiences  for  sev- 
eral million  schoolchildren  and  their 
teachers.  He  has  led  the  way  in  assuring 
that  the  Federal  funds  provided  under 
title  III  shall  .serve  their  purpose  of 
bringing  about  constructive  change  and 
\  itally  needed  renewal  in  our  educational 
.sy.stem. 

The  organization  he  has  created  is  a 
tribute  to  the  personal  leadership  he 
brought  to  his  Bureau.  His  youthful  en- 
ihu-siasm  and  high  character  have  at- 
tracted talented  and  dedicated  young 
people  to  the  Federal  Government.  This, 
jierhaps,  is  his  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion. For  no  congressionally  enacted 
legislation  can  succeed  without  the  Im- 
jlementation  of  alert  and  concerned 
administrators.  No  organization  is  bet- 
ter than  the  sum  of  the  people  who  make 
\i  up.  And  Nolan  Estes  has  built  an  ef- 
fective organization  through  his  under- 
,st,anding  of  i>eople  and  their  individual 
needs  and  capacities. 

In  my  dealings  with  Nolan  Estes,  I  have 
found  him  invariably  straightforward 
r.nd  understanding,  sensitive  and  cour- 
i.gcous.  He  has  displayed  complete  and 
unwavering  devotion  to  the  public  in- 
terest. His  leadership  has  been  distin- 
t:uished  by  his  insistence  upon,  and  his 
own  adherence  to.  the  highest  standards 
of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  could  have  filled  this 
kty  job  dunn?  this  critical  period  with 
greater  distinction. 

Greatly  as  we  must  regret  Nolan  Estes' 
departure  from  the  Federal  Goveni- 
ii.cnt,  I  believe  it  is  a  heartening  omen 
tliat  a  man  with  .such  broad  experience 
at  so  many  levels  of  education  should 
eive  his  .services  to  a  local — and  partic- 
ularly to  a  large  city — school  system.  I 
congratulate  the  Dallas  school  system  on 
the  acquisition  of  .such  a  distinguished 
and  capable  superintendent,  and  wish 
Nolan  Estes  eveiT  success  with  his  new 
assignment. 


BUFFALO    BILL    HISTORICAL    PARK 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday,  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Leavenworth.  Kans.,  will  pay  further 
tribute  to  the  colorful  career  of  Col.  Wil- 
liam F.  Cody,  the  famous  Buffalo  Bill  of 
frontier  days,  when  it  dedicates  the  Buf- 
lalo  Bill  Slate  Park  during  Buffalo  Bill 
Days,  August  14  to  18.  The  new  State 
iiark  occupies  the  site  of  the  Cody  home- 
■tead  northwest  of  Leavenworth  where 
Buffalo  Bill  grew  up  as  a  boy. 

I  will  have  the  honor  of  participating 
in  the  opening  parade  to  start  Buffalo 
Bill  days  on  August  14.  In  order  for  my 
colleagues  to  know  about  the  importance 
of  this  event,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  an  article  on  the  new  Buffalo 
Bill  Historical  Park  which  appeared  in 
the  latest  issue  of  Kansas,  the  quarterly 
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publication  of  the  Kansas  Economic  De- 
velopment Commission.  The  article 
follows : 

BTTfTALO  Bill  Historical  Park 
A  museum,  camping  and  picnic  areivs  itre 
planned  on  the  site  of  the  boyhood  home  of 
Colonel  William  F.  CXxly  four  nalles  north- 
west of  Leavenworth  on  Highway  US  73.  It 
was  here  in  Salt  Creek  Valley  that  Bill  Cody, 
known  throughout  the  \^•orld  as  "Buffalo 
BUI"  spent  his  early  years. 

William  F.  Cody,  one  uf  the  great  early 
pioneering  characters  of  America,  \v.-is  many 
things  to  many  i>eopIc,  He  was  born  in  Iowa, 
moved  to  Weston.  Missouri  and  then  Salt 
Creek  Valley.  Buffalo  Bill  killed  4,000  buKalo. 
was  .an  Army  scout  and  received  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  only  to  have  it 
taken  away  50  years  later,  since  he  was  not 
.actually  In  the  service.  Cody'.s  wild  west  .'-hew 
traveled  the  world  and  he  bccume  ..n  am- 
bassador of   goodwill    for   the   U.S. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  1968  legislature  au- 
thorized the  State  Historical  Society  to  ac- 
quire in  the  name  of  the  state,  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  as  an  historical 
landmark,  a  tract  of  land  not  to  exceed  12 
acres  commemorating  the  boyliood  home  of 
Colonel  William  F.  Cody. 

Civic,  professional  and  business  elubs  and 
organizations  of  Leavenworth  are  repre- 
sented on  the  Buffalo  Bill  State  Park  Com- 
mittee which  is  promoting  the  project.  A 
huge  boulder  has  been  placed  on  the  acreage 
by  the  Buffalo  Bill  Boy  Seoul  Council  and  .i 
Sign  on  the  highway  also  advertises  the 
location.  Leavenworth  boosters  of  the  plan 
envision  a  park  featuring  a  rcconiiructioa 
of  the  Cody  homestead,  a  pioneer  museum 
and  eventually  even  a  frontier  zoo  Luniplelc 
with  deer,  antclopo  and  buffalo. 

The  City  of  Leavenworth  v.'iU  .-liscrve 
Buffalo  Bill  Cody  Days  during  the  jverud 
AUdiust  14  through  August  18.  Tlie  enure 
community  is  pitching  in  to  make  the  five- 
day  celebration  a  hu^^e  .success.  Many  liis- 
torieal.  entertaining  and  educational  events 
and  activities  are  being  planned. 

The  Leavenworth  Barbers'  Union  is  !^p^^n- 
sorlng  a  beard  growin:;  contest  as  an  attrac- 
tion leading  up  to  Buffalo  Bill  Cody  Days 
in  Augtist.  Tlie  lour  official  beard  styles  lor 
which  prizes  will  be  awarded  are  longest 
handlebar  mustache,  best  VanDyke.  best 
goatee  and  the  longest  beard. 

Special  displays  at  the  Port  Leavenworth 
museum  ■will  emphasize  vehicles,  un. forms 
and  equipment  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  era 
(1846-1917).  The  museum  is  famous  lor  its 
outstanding  collection  of  19th  century  horse- 
drawn  vehicles.  Most  prominent  among  the 
collections  are  the  carriacre  used  by  .•Abraham 
Lincoln  on  liis  visit  to  Kansas  :n  December 
1859.  an  Abbott-Downmg  stagecoach  (i:'38i 
and  a  Conestoga  wagon  ( 1 790 ) . 

There  •will  be  live  days  of  jiarades,  dancing 
in  the  streets  and  contcsLs,  A  hc-rse  show  is 
scheduled  for  August  IG,  During  the  livc-d.iv 
celebration  a  steamboat  will  take  passengers 
ior  rides  on  the  Missouri  River.  Buffalo  BUI 
Cody  Days  are  planned  t-o  oe  an  annual  affair 
at,  Leavenworth. 
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pointed    rounds.    But    the    Government 
may. 

Tlie  3-day  suspen.sion  of  mail  deliveries 
each  weekend,  set  to  begin  on  July  127. 
would  be  a  drastic  drag  on  communlca- 
tion.s.  This  setback  would  hurt  ali  levels 
of  our  economy,  which  depends  on  .swift 
communication  for  its  existence.  Bu.si- 
ness  would  be  affected,  lis  well  as  the 
average  citizen  communicaliim  with  fam- 
ily and  friends. 

Our  postal  sy.'-tcm  earn:s  over  half  ;ho 
world'.s  mail.  The  volume  ol  this  load  hi- 
creases  by  over  2  billion  new  i)icccs  of 
mail  each  year,  and  5  million  more  de- 
livc:-y  locations  have  been  added  to  their 
burden  .since  1966.  This  Congress  has  now 
a.sked  the  Po.-^t  Office  Department  to 
eliminate  more  than  80.000  ixjst  office  po- 
sitions—reducing their  manpower  to  the 
level  of  June  30.  1966.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  exi^ect  i>ostal  service  to  remain  the 
same  under  the.se  conditions. 

Further,  with  unemployment  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  in  this  country,  it 
is  cruel  to  .say  to  a  man  and  his  family 
that,  although  we  have  ju.st  asked  you  to 
pav  10  i>prcent  more  on  your  income  tax, 
you  must  now  lose  the  means  by  which 
yo'.i  may  pay  that  tax. 

To  forestall  the  ne.cation  ot  postal 
progress.  I  would  urpc  support  of  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today,  which  exempts 
the  !>GStal  field  service  jobs  from  this 
cutback. 

Mr.  Speaker.  .Americans  cooperate  with 
their  Governmeiit's  request  that  they  add 
live  digits  lO  their  addresses  to  zip  the 
mails.  Their  Government  has  now  fur- 
ther burdened  these  Americans  by  in- 
creasing their  taxes.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment must  reciprocate  .so  that  infrequent. 
experLsive,  discriminatoiy  .service  docs 
not  sap  lire  mails. 
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FLY  YOUR  FLAG  FOR  THE    PUEBLO' 
DAY 
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HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF    NEW    JFRSET 

::;  niE  house  of  p.epresentatives 

Monday.  Jidy  22.  1968 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  of  July 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  liad  been  ;n  North 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fast  approaching  a  crisis  in  our  postal 
system.  Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat, 
nor  gloom  of  nights  stays  these  couriers 
from  the  s-wift  completion  of  their  ap- 


Korean  hands  for  6  months.  Debate  will 
continue,  no  doubt,  on  the  whys  and 
v.hcrefores  of  its  capture,  and  what 
should  liave  been  done  militarily,  to  pre- 
vent this  occurrence.  Negotiations  con- 
tinue between  the  Ur.ited  States  ov.d 
Norlii  Korea  on  tire  release  of  the  ship 
and  Its  crev.-,  Tlie  question  in  the  minds 
of  many  Americans  is  what  can  be  done 
to  help.  I  v.-ould  like  to  urpe  the  residents 
of  Bergen  County  to  support  the  .sugges- 
tion made  by  my  colleaciue.  Representa- 
tive Charlotte  Reid  of  Illinois,  that  July 
28,  next  Sunday,  .should  be  "Fiy  Your 
Flag  for  the  Pueblo  Day."  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  we,  the  American  peo- 
ple, have  not  abandoned  hope  or  forgot- 
ten these  Americans. 

The  evidencing  of  wide  public  support 
for  our  Goverpjment's  efforts,  will  be  most 
helpful,  coming  from  the  American  i)eo- 
ple  as  it  will,  in  view  u!  the  i^resent  state 
of  our  negotiations  with  the  North  Ko- 
reans to  obtain  the  release  of  our  ship 
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and  Its  men  What  is  too  often  fni  gotten 
by  those  who  advocate  immediate  iniU- 
tiiy  action  is  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
a  civilized  nation  of  undisputed  mterna- 
tional  standlnsj.  dealinu  in  the  accepted 
rules  of  international  conduct,  but  a  na- 
tion which  IS  at  preseiU  under  a  tyianni- 
Cdl  and  Communi.st  ret;ime  Should  any 
inihtaiT  action  be  taken  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  one  ot  it>  rtrsi  actions 
would  be  to  execute  Commander  Bucher 
and  his  men 

Because  our  flist  consideration  in  this 
case  should  be  the  safe  return  of  the 
Put'hlo  crew,  because  of  our  already 
heavy  commitment  in  the  Southeast  Asia 
area,  and  because  any  forcible  action 
would  necessarily  mean  further  h.eavy 
costs  in  human  life  to  the  United  States, 
probablv  without  accomplishinK  the 
avowed  -;oal.  I  believe  that  all  peaceful 
means  should  be  exhausted  before  any 
military  action  is  considered  Althoush 
there  have  been  19  meetlni.:s  between  the 
United  States  and  the  North  Koreans.  19 
more  would  i^ot  be  too  much  to  pay  for 
the  lives  of  82  men.  .so  Ioiik  as  the  pos- 
sibility of  release  still  remains  We  must 
also  explore  all  possible  diplomatic  or 
economic  means  of  persuasion 

I  understand  that  Mis  Bucher.  wife  of 
the  commander  of  the  Pueblo,  met  on 
July  -4.  with  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  in  talks  that  have  been  described 
as  veiT  fruitful."  althouch  no  time 
£.cheduJe  for  release  has  been  established 
Possibly,  this  is  the  first  sisn  of  any  na- 
ture which  could  be  taken  as  a  favorable 
one  At  this  time,  therefore.  I  would  urge 
all  .'Vmeiicans  to  fly  their  flags  on  Julv  28. 
in  memor.-  of  the  Pueblo  s  capture  This 
is  perhaps  the  best  form  of  silent,  non- 
otRcial  diplomacy  that  the  average  citi- 
zen can  take  part  in.  In  this  way,  we  as 
citizens,  can  support  our  official  negotia- 
tors and  show  the  North  Koreans  that 
their  delaying  tactics  have  not  caused 
.•\merica  to  fof-tet.  that  .ve  are  >tlll  deeply 
concerned,  and  that  we  will  not  abandon 
our  country's  honor  or  the  lives  of  these 
men. 


PAY   P'OR  NOT  WORKING' 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

■  't      SI  'A      !l^M^■^HiHJ: 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndau    July  26.  1968 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cept of  a  tiuaranteed  annual  income 
wnether  you  work  or  not.  is  forelKn  to 
American  tradition  and  practice  Es- 
.sentially  such  a  proposal  means  that 
those  wiio  do  work  and  produce  are  to 
have  a  [>ortion  of  their  earnings  taken 
from  them  and  «iven  outright  to  otfiers 
whether  or  not  they  work  Such  a  con- 
cept is  not  a  bold  new  idea"  opposition 
to  whicli  constitutes  reactionary  devo- 
tion to  the  status  quo  On  the  contrary, 
such  schemes  contain  all  the  elements 
needed  for  the  destruction  of  our  free 
economy  as  well  as  the  ending  of  in- 
dividual incentive  and  initiative. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
reading  oi  Allan  Brownfield's  remarks 
appearing  in  Roll  Call  issue  of  July  25. 
1968: 
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Sri.F-Hri  p  KIR  Tiir  Pfxia 
iByAi:<iiiC  Bruwnfeltli 
It  :s  dear  U5  till  who  h.^ve  projected  mrrent 
trend.s  intu  the  luture  ihat  ovir  society  will 
face  increa-slnK  problems  of  unemployment. 
It  IS  equally  clear  that  the  majority  of  those 
'Aho  will  be  placed  In  this  unfortunate  posl- 
'l"n  will  be  Negroes 

Over  the  last  25  years  machines  for  plant- 
ing .md  picking  cotton  have  replaced  Negro 
laxm  labor  on  pl.int  itlons  In  the  South  This, 
according  to  Professor  WilUnm  E  Orlfflth  of 
the  Fletcher  SohcK.l  of  l^iw  iind  Diplomacy, 
has  happened  at  a  time  when  industry  was 
booming  In  northern  cities,  creating  new 
jobs  .\s  a  result,  nearly  3.700.000  Negroes 
migrated  to  the  North  between  1940  and  1966. 
and  they  are  still  coming  .it  .i  rate  'if  some 
100.000  per  yeiir  But  now,  with  the  increased 
use  of  computers  and  automation,  industry 
h«s  dwindling  need  tor  unskilled  labor  Thus, 
the  Negro  having  lost  his  Job  In  the  South 
Is  hndmg  less  opporttinlty  In  the  North 

The  M«me  is  true  of  the  poor  whites  in 
Appaiachla  In  those  communities  which 
based  their  economy  on  coal  mining,  the  end 
of  this  Industry  marked  the  end  of  any 
hope  for  meaningful  employment  The  fam- 
ilies of  .\ppalachla  liave  deep  roots  m  the 
land  and  do  not  wish  to  migrate  to  areas 
where  employment  would  be  more  likely  In- 
du.stry.  seelclng  skilled  labor  good  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  marketing  outlets,  does 
not  wish  to  move  to  Appaiachla  The  situa- 
tion persists  and  worsens  and  large  .ireas  nf 
our  country  have  the  iippearance  of  ghost 
towns,  but  one  difference  the  people  remain 
Reacting  to  the  problems  of  present  and 
future  unemployment,  a  number  of  econo- 
mists have  advocated  the  creation  of  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  income  program  Economist 
Robert  Theobold  Is  one  of  the  main  advocates 
of  .stich  a  program  He  writes  The  moment 
of  truth  on  automation  Is  coming— a  lot 
sooner  than  most  people  realize  The  shat- 
tering fact  Is  that  the  United  States  Is  still 
lotaljy  unprepared  lor  the  approaching  crisis. 
It's  already  clear  that  no  one  lias  any 
real  saUulon  to  the  problem  of  automation 
As  a  result  there'll  l>e  a  ^reat  deal  of 
nngtilsh  and  dislocation  as  emergency  adjust- 
ments are  made  crash  programs  improvised  " 
The  concept  "f  a  federally  guaranteed  in- 
come, however,  remains  vinpopular  with  the 
American  people  .\  recent  Qallup  Poll  shows 
that,  nationally,  a  majority  of  Americans 
oppose  the  Idea,  with  only  36  per  cent  in 
favor  and  58  per  cent  against  such  a  plan 
II  Is  especially  slgnlflcant  that  77  per  cent 
of  the  white  and  86  per  cent  of  the  non- 
white  population  would  support  a  plan  guar- 
anteeing everyone  enough  work  to  earn  a 
minimum  Income 

The  older  .\nieric.-in  idea  was  expressed  as 
far  back  as  1624  in  the  Jamestown  Colony 
in  Virginia  At  that  time  Captain  John  Smith 
wrote  of  the  colony:  When  our  people  were 
fed  out  of  the  common  store,  and  labored 
Jointly  together,  glad  was  he  that  could  slip 
from  his  labor,  or  slumber  over  his  tasks  He 
c.-ired  not  how— my,  the  most  honest  among 
them  would  hirdly  t.ike  so  much  pains  in  a 
week,  as  now  for  tnemseUes  tney  will  do  in 
a  day.  either  cared  they  lor  the  increase, 
presuming  th.it  howsoever  the  harvest  pros- 
pered the  general  store  must  maintain  them. 
so  '.h.\t  we  reaped  not  so  much  corn  from 
the  :ab<jrs  of  thirty,  as  now  3  or  4  do  provide 
for   themselves  ■ 

This  philosophy  th.it  one  man  should  not 
live  on  the  fruits  or  the  labor  of  another 
man  IS  a  deep-seated  one  While  many  polit- 
ical spokesmen,  including  such  labor  unions 
is  the  United  Auto  Workers,  have  advocated 
a  minimum  wage  guaranteed  for  all  by  the 
government,  most  observers  have  been  criti- 
cal of  this  ide.*  Before  his  death.  Robert 
Kennedy  expre.s.sed  the  uew  that  the  answer 
to  poverty   boi.s  clown   basically   to  Jobs    He 
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opposed  the  concept  of  a  guaranteed  in- 
come and  stated  that  'To  give  priority  t  . 
income  payments  would  be  to  admit  defe.ir 
on  the  tr:tic;il  hattlegrnund  of  creating  jobs 

The  fact  IS  that  ^tovernment  ii.vs  been  .. 
failure  In  this  area  While  it  has  .ittempt.'rl 
a  welfare  state,  it  h.\s  instead  created  a  soci- 
ety with  more  poverty,  more  iinemployme?.- 
and  more  social  tensions  than  the  kind 
society  It  replaced  At  long  la.st  liberals  .ii,.l 
conservatives  are  both  reaching;  the  coin  :  ,- 
slon  that  government  Is  not  the  answer 
the  problems  of  the  poor 

Discussing  the  failure  of  the  New  D«' i 
Oreat  Society  approach.  Senator  Eti^-t-:.- 
McCarthy  said  the  following  at  the  Coloriui" 
State  Democratic  convention;  "Mr.  Huni- 
phrey  reports  that  when  people  ask  hiii: 
What  ever  happened  to  the  who'.e  hberi, 
program  you  stood  for?'  lie  replies  We  pas.s.ii 
It.  does  that  upset  you?  My  .m.swer  is  ye'^ 
It  docs  upset  me  t^r  the  condition  of  l.i- 
Amerlcan  city  despite  the  llber.il  prograni 
is  getting  worse — not  better  We  liave  h;..i 
progressive  programs  in  form  but  not  in  .-uh- 
stance  We  have  had  reform  in  appearan. . 
but  not  in  reality." 

Most  important  of  all.  perhaps,  is  the  :  <■  ! 
that  Negro  leaders  have  come  to  the  real. /na- 
tion that  jjovernment  is  not  goine  to  sul.e 
any  of  their  problems  They  are  rapidly  turn- 
ing away  from  the  standard  liberal  respoi!--o-, 
of  a  previous  generation  Thomas  B  Jones  .. 
Negro  economl.sl  in  New  'York,  stated  i 
The  economic  problems  of  the  Negro  lia\p 
not  been  solved  by  Government  programs  .  r 
a  changing  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  powt-r 
structure  rhe  Negro,  therefore,  decided  XU.,i 
self-development  Is  a  practical,  realizable  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  his  problems  " 

Dr  Thomas  Matthew  leader  of  the  Nalio',j  ! 
Economic  and  Cirowth  Heconslructlon  Orc- 
nizatlon  i  NEGRO),  received  a  iranchlse  o 
operate  a  bus  line  in  Californl.i.  but  not  ,:; 
New  York  His  response  'We  pot  the  Iiil.ts; 
cooperation  from  Go',  ernor  Reaean  and  Mayor 
Yorty  You  see,  those  with  a  less  liberal  vipw- 
point  are  really  happy  with  our  etiorts.  Maiu 
of  •hem  never  believed  we  would  help  our- 
selves They're  willing  to  give  us  a  chance 
though,  and  we  iire  making  the  most  of  r 
Many  liberals,  like  Mayor  Lindsay,  want  to  .lo 
It  for  the  Negro  and  not  let  him  do  it  .'or 
himself.  Thats  why,  at  this  point,  ifs  easier 
to  work  with  conservatives   " 

The  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  called  lor 
the  .Negro  community  to  develop  its  own  com- 
merce and  industry.  "We  seek  to  harness  the 
creative  energy  of  private  enterprise  to 
achieve  a  solution  to  America  s  crisis  Hand- 
outs .ire  demeaning  They  do  \  lolence  to  a 
man.  strip  htm  of  dignity,  and  breed  In  him 
a  hatred  of  the  total  system"  CORE'S  answer 
IS  a  community  development  program  to 
draw  iLinds  from  many  sources  and  promote 
self-generating  growth  with  the  aim  in  time 
of  ending  reliance  upon  the  taxpayer."  Its 
base  would  be  non-profit  community  owned 
■  Community  Development  .ind  Service  Cor- 
porations "  to  develop  new  and  diversified  in- 
dustry inside  the  Negro  ghetto. 

Thus.  It  appe.irs  that  self-help  is  the  pai'c 
most  desired  by  those  In  need  of  assistance 
and  the  path  most  likely  to  help  m  solving 
these  serious  problems  Bobby  Kennedy  saw 
that  Eugene  McCarthy  appears  to  see  part  of 
It.  Richard  Nixon  has  articulated  it.  and  « 
group  of  House  Republicans  have  proposed 
it  In  Mils  sense,  the  welfare  state  philosophy 
may  be  dead  If  It  Is.  it  Is  bec.uise  it  failed  to 
fulfill    its   promise,   a    good    reason    Indeed. 

What  we  may  be  moving  toward  is  a 
humane  societv  which  evidences  a  concern 
for  people  but  does  not  seek  to  est^iblish  ii 
government  superstructure  to  control  them 
A  society  which  helps  people  to  help  them- 
selves Is  far  different  from  the  all  powerful 
slate  which  many  twentieth  century  ideol- 
ogies have  urged  It  is.  In  a  sense  the  Amer- 
ican Dream  revisited  and  applied  to  the  mod- 
ern world. 
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AMERICAN  SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS— n 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALlrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  July  26,  1968 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Monday  of  this  week  I  made  clear 
;iiat  I  could  not  vote  for  the  1969  De- 
un.se  Appropriation  Act,  which  totals 
S72.3  billion,  because  it  failed — In  its 
massive  misallocation  of  the  Nation's 
. csources — to  contribute  to  our  national 
interest  and  security.  Instead,  it  actually 
comiwunded  the  errors  which  have  been 
made  in  the  past  and,  in  all  likelihood, 
lit^cieased  our  security  in  vital  areas  of 
military  posture  and  of  domestic  strain. 

I  made  reference  in  my  previous  re- 
marks to  proposals  for  cutting  $10.8  bil- 
lion in  non-Vietnam  expenditures  from 
the  Presidents  proposed  defense  budget 
•A'hich  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  and  I  tuggested  additional 
cuts  in  Vietnam  spending  of  a  com- 
parable size. 

Since  making  the.se  remarks.  I  have 
;;ad  the  opiwrtunity  to  glance  at  portions 
of  a  book.  "The  Betrayal,"  by  Col.  Wil- 
liam R.  Carson,  a  distinguished  marine 
combat  veteran  of  Vietnam  who  retired 
tills  month — at  least  in  part  because  of 
the  strong  differences  he  expres.sed  with 
U.S.  military  policy  in  Vietnam.  Colonel 
C^r.son.  who  is  not  a  "dove"  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imapination.  feels  quite 
-tronely  that  v.e  have  failed  to  achieve 
our  goals  in  Vietnam,  and  suggests  that 
these  goals  could  be  obtained  more 
efficiently  and  quickly  by  some  major 
( hanges  in  tactics  and  strategy.  Among 
;ne  major  proposals  that  he  makes  are: 

First,  stop  all  aerial  warfare  against 
North  Vietnam  except  reconnaissance 
overflights. 

Second,  eliminate  all  illegal  land  rents 
and  agricultural  taxes  in  Vietnam. 

Tliird.  establish  an  improved  educa- 
t.onal  system  in  Vietnam  to  help  develop 
upward  mobility  in  the  society. 

P'ourth,  direct  U.S.  administration  of 
the  refugee  program. 

Fifth,  direct  UJS.  administration  of  the 
AID  program  at  all  levels. 

Sixth,  adoption  of  a  realistic  military 
.'tratcgy  that  takes  account  of  the  politi- 
cal realities  in  South  Vietnam,  including 
tile  following: 

First,  reduction  of  our  force  level  in 
Vietnam  to  250.000  troops. 

Second,  closing  10  of  the  12  tactical 
l.i^^h-pcrformance  aircraft  bases  and  re- 
deploying three-fourths  of  the  aircraft 
nnd  supporting  personnel  to  the  United 
States  with  the  remaining  one-fourth 
tiansferred  to  Thailand. 

Tliird.  moving  three  of  the  four  UJS. 
N.ivy  aircraft  carriers  from  "Yankee  Sta- 
tion '  off  North  Vietnam  to  the  waters  of 
S juth  Vietnam  to  provide  tactical  close 
oir  support,  and  redeploying  the  fourth 
c:ie  back  to  the  United  States. 

Fourth,  turning  over,  to  provide  the 
!  litial  increment,  70  of  the  100-plus  base 
(imps  to  house  the  refugees. 

Fifth,  closing  seven-eighths  of  the 
ma.ssive  ix)st-exchange  system  operating 
la  Vietnam. 
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Sixth,  immediate  redeployment  of  one 
full  division  each  to  Okinawa,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Korea  to  establish  a  strategic 
reserve. 

Seventh,  immediate  deployment  of  45 
of  the  remaining  70-plus  U.S.  maneu- 
ver— infantry  and  air  cavalry — battal- 
ions to  mobile  positions  in  tlie  country 
side  to  provide  protection  to  the  rural 
population. 

Eifehth,  retaining  approximately  three 
full  divisions  as  a  mobile  reserve  in 
South  Vietnam  to  exploit  tactical  situa- 
tions on   the  security  periphery. 

Ninth,  "adopting"  and  taking  over 
direct  control  of  45  ARVN  battalions  to 
assist  in  the  security  of  the  population 
periphery.  These  battalions  would  oper- 
ate as  an  integral  element  of  the  U.S. 
maneuver  battaliono. 

Tenth,  merging  and  i^Iacing  the  Re- 
gional and  Popular  Forces  under  direct 
US.  command  to  form  a  mas^!ve  com- 
bined action  program  with  a  U.S.  con- 
tribution of  approximately  00.000  troops. 
This  force  would  be  used  to  provide  rel- 
evant and  credible  military  .security  in 
3,500  to  3,750  of  the  .so-called  C,  D.  and 
E  hamlets. 

Eleventh,  using  the  lemaining  Re- 
gional and  Popular  Forces — apioroxi- 
mately  30.000 — to  provide  security  for 
the  refugee  camps. 

Twelfth,  turning  over  the  resijonslbil- 
ity  for  the  DMZ  to  the  ARVN. 

Thirteenth,  leavlnc  the  responsibility 
for  security  in  the  cities  to  the  r.ational 
I,o!ice. 

All  of  these  sucgestions  by  Colonel 
Carson  would  have  a  ma.ior  impact  on 
Vietnam  expenditures.  They  v-ould  pro- 
duce economies  of  a  very  great  mag- 
nitude. Without  attempting  an  expert 
analysis,  I  would  estimate  that  their  ef- 
fect would  be  to  reduce  costs  in  Vietnam 
by  a  minimum  $10  billion,  and  po.ssibly 
as  much  as  $20  billion. 

I  am  not  suggestinti  tlint  in  actinu  on 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  we  should 
.adopt  amendments  embodying  all  of 
these  proposals.  I  am  f.ir'gesting.  as 
strongly  as  possible,  that  those  v.ho  de- 
fend this  gargantuan  piece  of  spending 
legislation  on  the  tirounds  that  only  in 
this  way  can  U.S.  .'security  needs  be  met. 
and  that  suggestions  for  cutting  this  bill 
would  reduce  our  security,  are  not  dealing 
in  reality.  And  failure  to  deal  In  reality  Is 
the  quickest  way  to  undermine  our  na- 
tional security. 


CONGRESSMAN     JIM     BATTIN     RE- 
PORTS FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OP    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  following: 
YouK    Congressman.    Jim    Battin,    Rfports 
From   Washington 

JcLv  26   1968 
Deas  Friends:    As  expected,   the  House   cf 
Representatives    passed    :i    gun    control    bill 
this  week.  Tbe  margin  of  the  vote,  305  to  1 18. 
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was  surprisingly  high  In  an  Issue  that  should 
have  been  very  close  Most  people  knew  in 
their  own  minds  that  this  legislation  would 
pass  because  of  the  emilional  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  consideration.  Of  course. 
/  I  oted  against  Ihe  bill  and  did  all  I  could 
to  >re  that  viany  (hanges  wee  made  to  rule 
out  as  many  object lonablr  prcn'isiorix  u.v  ]io-,- 
^<ble  Tliose  of  us  in  Congress  who  opposed 
the  idea  of  government  control  over  the 
personal  ownership  of  firearms  were  nble  lo 
defeat  amendment.s  that  would  have  includ- 
ed licensing  and  re(;lstration  from  the  hill 
but  overall  the  finished  product  Is  poor  Icc- 
i.lalion.  Tlir  only  good  .--cctions  in  the  bill 
iccre  those  that  recogni3cd  the  culprit  and 
gai^e  severe  penalties  to  the  cnminal  ',f<e  i.f 
firearms.  These  amendments  which  I  sup- 
ported, however,  had  a  bad  effect  in  that 
Ihpy  provided  a  reason  for  many  membcr.s  t  ) 
vote  lor  the  final  bill  even  though  they  were 
against  foder.il  hrearnis  restriction.^;  tlL.t  .p- 
ply   to  responsible  citizens. 

Ill  .lil.  almost  100  amendments  were  crin- 
.••idcred  on  the  floor  of  the  House  during 
four  days  of  cxtcn.sive  debate.  The  firearins 
hill  u-as  lirluaUij  uritten  on  the  floor.  Tho 
tilt  ire  four  days  of  debate  and  the  process 
of  rewriting  the  bill  lends  support  to  ihe 
.irgument  that  this  bill  was  considered  emo- 
tionally r.ithcr  than  through  thouBhtfuI 
dclibfration.  The  usual  procedtlre  of  the  Con- 
gress is  to  refer  logislation  to  a  committ.'C 
that  is  experienced  m  dealing  with  the  ji.ir- 
licular  tubject.  In  committee  hearings,  gov- 
ernment and  private  v.itnc.si,e3  are  encour- 
aged to  testify  and  lend  their  wisdom  to  the 
discussion.  Through  service  on  the  commit- 
tee, Consrressmen  become  well  versed  in  sjit - 
cific  Ic-eiflative  arpa,<;  and  are  propared  t) 
write  the  best  po.'-sible  legislation  to  co'.c-r 
the  needs  that  ijf/niptcd  the  bill  By  the  time 
a  bill  reaches  the  lioor,  it  should  be  rcidy 
for  a  vote  alter  enough  disciisiuon  to  be  sure 
that  every  member  lias  a  clear  idea  of  what 
the  legislation  Includes.  The  cf.mmittee  sys- 
tem has  worked  for  all  the  history  of  Con- 
gress, but  .'suddenly  it  is  being  a.volded  on 
liipiily  controversial  matters  which  have 
great  tiecd  for  deliberation.  /.'  Imppenid  i.'i 
.April  Uith  the  Open  Hou-'^mg  Btll  and  e.nani 
ii>  July  icith  the  Gun  Control  BUI. 

Although  the  most  restrictive  measures  of 
licensing  and  registration  were  defeated,  this 
legislation  can  become  a  real  tlireut  to  the 
r;;iht  cf  responsible  individuals  to  buy  weap- 
ons and  have  them  in  their  homes.  The  final 
bill  is  loosclv  structured  allowing  much  lati- 
tude in  enforcement  along  with  arbitrary 
authority  tor  the  federal  officials  charged 
with  implementing  the  provisions.  Just  as 
t'-ie  current  faini  i)rogram  could  liave  beeu 
effeciive  if  jiroperly  admiulstcrcd.  the  new 
run  control  statutes  can  be  good  or  bad  ('e- 
jiendintr  on  the  Administration.  With  At- 
Lfirnev  General  Ram;ey  C.irk.  the  cliief  en- 
lorcement  officer,  there's  no  caii.se  for  op- 
timism that  it  will  he  e.'fectlvely  used,  I 
fully  expect  Mr.  CIi  rk  to  u.se  the  law  to 
limit  and  discourage  tne  purch.ase  of  firo- 
r.rnis  Viy  private  individuals.  From  tlie  public 
announcements  of  the  Ju.stice  Department 
:t  appears  Die  Administration's  theory  is 
that  criminals  will  be  limited  bv  placing 
restrictions  on  sportsmen  and  other  re- 
sponsible citizens.  The  mail  I  liave  received 
and  petitions  f!Oin  thousands  cf  Montanan.'i 
indicate  that  Tiost  of  tiie  people  m  our  ••:aie 
believe  that  criminals  arc  the  only  people 
tho  von't  be  affected  by  this  Icgi-'iation. 

During  the  fight  on  the  Hottse  bill.  I  tes- 
tified belore  t-ie  Committee  on  Rules  against 
bringing  this  legislation  to  tlie  fioor  wltli- 
out  lull  con.^ideration  in  Committee.  The 
Committee  that  I  serve  on  bad  jurisdiction 
over  Iirearms  lepiilation  during  the  B9th 
Congress  and  b.eld  extensive  liearings  before 
deciding  that  action  was  not  justified  on 
restrictions  against  sportsmen  and  resp>onsl- 
ble  citizens.  The  Judiciary  Commlitee  which 
handled  tlie  bill  on  the  floor  this  year  never 
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held  public  heurln(<s  but  pjuwed  the  bill  out 
m  ,i  hurry  af'«r  the  shonUnR  "f  Sen  Robert 
F  Kennedy  I  hope  next  year  this  issue  will 
bo  taken  up  .ittaln  in  'he  calm  Uuht  of  reason 
.Hiid  that  pr<ivtfUons  .ire  »dd«-d  tu  make  the 
criminal  use  of  guna  mure  rtsky  while  lUow- 
intf  the  same  rights  of  private  ownership  (h*t 
have  heen  enjoyed  3lnce  our  government  wna 
lounded 

Of  course  this  lepslallon  isn  t  in  flnul 
ti)rm  because  It  will  have  lo  be  combined 
with  the  Senate  version  of  (?tm  controls  be- 
fore It  18  sent  on  for  the  President  s  signa- 
ture The  current  proposals  m  the  Senate 
are  far  more  restrictive  thun  the  flnal  House 
\erslon  and  it  looks  like  ruiother  tight  is  in 
the  makini?  when  the  two  bills  are  com- 
promised Although  It  is  almost  certain  that 
some  rorni  nf  ^un  restriction  will  be  passed 
this  year,  the  best  tiling  would  be  for  a  Jead- 
lock  between  -he  House  and  Senate  vemlon 
which  wmiUl  :i..'.ui  deferral  until  next  venr 
when  a  more  reasonable  .ipproach  f»n  be 
l.iKen 

Sincerely. 

Jim    Battis 


WONDERFUL  WYOMING  AND  THE 
UNION  PACIFIC  — PARTNERS  IN 
PROGRESS 


HON  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

.K   vvv    M:rii. 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday    July  26.   1968 

Mr    HARRISON    Mr    Speaker    1968  is 

tiie  year  of  the  Union  Pacific  Centennial 
in  Wyoming  It  was  100  years  ago  that 
the  parallel  tracks  which  link  east  and 
west  were  extended  from  Cheyenne 
through  Laramie,  Rawlins.  Rock  Springs, 
and  Gree:;  River  to  Evanston.  reaching 
there  in  December  of  1868  to  complete 
the  laying  of  this  vital  line  of  communi- 
cation through  the  sometimes  daniierous 
plains  of  WyominK 

The  Union  Pacific  predates  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  State  of  Wyoming  by  23 
years;  Wyoming  havint;  acliieved  state- 
hood in  1890  and  the  Union  Pacific  hav- 
ing reached  wiiat  was  to  become  her 
capital  city  Cheyenne,  on  November 
13.   1867 

Today,  the  Union  Pacific  Is  Wyommn's 
economic  partner  which  provides  nearly 
4  000  jobs  for  Wyoming  citizens,  pays 
nearly  S-9  million  in  wages  m  the  State, 
contributes  .some  S3  million  in  taxes,  and 
purchases  nearly  $12  million  in  Wyo- 
ming s  produces. 

In  A  very  real  sense,  the  growth  of  the 
Union  Pacific  has  paralleled  the  growth 
of  Wyoming  and  although  the  tracks 
which  rra\ erse  the  southern  tier  of  Wyo- 
ming s  counties  have  given  tiiat  section 
of  our  State  a  political  comixisition  with 
which  I  as  a  Republican  do  not  thor- 
oughly agree,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  UP 
for  being  not  just  a  bu.siness  in,  but  a 
I-artner  of,  the  Equality  State 

Over  the  years  and  recently  Wyoming 
and  the  railroad  have  never  unclasped 
their  hands — fvtim  the  greeting,  and  the 
pledge  of  partnership,  which  has  typified 
the  development  of  both  the  busmess  and 
the  governmental  entity 

The  Union  Pacific  has  recently  pro- 
duced a  28-minute  motion  picture  to  pro- 
mote   tourism    and    mdustnal    develop- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ment  The  movie.  "Big  Wyoming,  the 
.Awakening  Giant  '  was  premiered  in 
Jiuie  at  Cheyenne  and  Casper  before 
many  civic  leaders  and  State  ofBcials, 
including  Gov    Stan  Hathawav 

The  picture  met  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval with  Gnveiiioi  Uathaway  stating. 

Tills  18  something  we  have  needed  fcr  a 
long  time  This  will  do  a  tremendous  job  of 
telling  our  Wyoming  story  and  it  will  be  in- 
valuable m  showing  both  industrial  prospects 
and  tourists  wh*t  we  h»ve  to  offer  here  in 
Wyoming. 

UP  did  not  spare  llie  horses  in  Big 
Wyoming,  the  Awakening  Giant  '  The 
film  was  narrated  by  the  famed  Lijwell 
Thomas,  a  lUobetiottt-r  and  raconteur  of 
international  renown  As  UP's  advertise- 
tnent  in  our  State  papers  points  out: 

There  a  a  ureat  »tor>  lo  be  told  abtiut  Wyo- 
ming; It  U  told  tn  this  motion  picture 

Seventy  prints  are  expected  Lo  lie  kept 
busy.  In  addition,  71  UP  traffic  offices 
across  the  country  are  helping  to  tell 
about  Wyoming  s  industrial  potential 
and  the  scenic  wonders  of  the  State 

With  the  recent  developments  in  trona. 
uranium,  oil.  eas.  iron,  coal,  oil  shale, 
and  other  minerals  and  the  even  more 
startling  forecasts.  Wyoming  appears  to 
be  ready  to  turn  the  coiner  on  its  indus- 
trial development, 

Wvomnn:  has  been  described  as 
Americas  storehouse  of  energy  and  in- 
dustrial minerals. 

One  lias  only  to  look  at  the  rankings 
in  mineral  deposits — first  m  coal,  second 
in  uranium,  and  third  In  oil  shale,  plus 
immensely  rich  reserves  of  other  min- 
erals— to  understand  why  the  resources 
beneath  the  ground  spell  wealth  and 
prosperity  for  those  above  It 

I  happen  to  be  an  unashamed  and  un- 
abashed advocate  of  wonderful  Wyoming 
wnere  my  wife  and  I  have  ranched  and 
farmed,  practiced  law.  and  ra.sed  our 
children  A  number  of  newspapers  in 
Wvoming  have  commented  editorially  on 
Big  Wyoming  the  Awakening  Giant" 
and  I  include,  in  addition  to  vaiiou.->  ma- 
terials lelatim;  directly  to  the  movie, 
editorials  from  the  July  9  Casper  Star 
Tribune  and  the  June  -9  Laramie  Boom- 
erang, in  the  Rtcord. 

I  leave  my  colleagues  with  the  words 
of  John  Gunther,  who  in  his  book,  'In- 
side US  A  ,  called  Wyoming  the  friend- 
liest State  I  have  ever  been  In"  and  the 
most  unspoiled  of  the  Western  States  ' 
C:>me  to  Wyoming  and  see  for  yourself 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

Blli     VVVOMINC. 

Big  Wyoming — The  Awakening  Giant"  a 
J8-minuie  picture  to  pnimoie  Wyoming  tour- 
ism and  industrial  development,  wits  pre- 
miered Thursday  at  Cheyenne  and  C\isper 
before  media  le.iders  and  state  otflclals.  In- 
cluding Oovernor  Stan  Hathaway. 

The  picture  met  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval Governor  Hathaway  suited:  "This  is 
something  we  have  needed  for  a  long  time 
This  will  do  a  tremendous  Job  in  helping  us 
to  sell  our  State  to  tourist  tnd  indiLstrial 
groups  out  of  Wyoming,  loo  many  oif  whom 
still  think  we  are  .i  land  of  Indians  and  cow- 
boys and  cold  weather  " 

The  motion  picture,  narrated  by  the  famed 
Lowell  Thomas,  ijenerally  reganled  as  the 
world's  no.  1  traveler,  include*  scenic  ajid  in- 
uu£trliii  shots  from   "very   part  of   the  state 

No   m.itter  where    the   picture  Is   shown   In 
Wyoming    there  will  be  familiar  local  scenes 
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for  the  audience  to  enjoy,"  Pre.sident  tUK!  I| 
Bailey  of  Union   Pacific  stated 

Wyoming  has  long  reci^nued  the  need  i  r 
a  motion  picture  of  this  tyi>e  !i>r  ixnh  Uip 
Niittual  Fles<jurces  Board  and  the  Wyomitit' 
Travel  Commission  to  utUi/*  In  making  pre-;- 
entaltona  to  out-of-state  groups  Big  W\tj- 
mlng"  Ls  designed  tor  this  sf>ecltlc  purp.ivf- 
It  also  will  be  utilized  by  Oovernor  Hath;iw,r 
in  his  out-of-state  presentations  in  scari  . 
for  new  industry  for  Wyoming 

But  the  suite  will  get  .ictded  Ijeneflts  ttoiv 
the  picture  Union  Paclhc  h.is  .i  well-est.ih- 
lished  lUm  library  Through  this  UbrriTx 
the  \\'yomiiig  picture  will  be  made  avail. ih;.- 
lor  television  stations  .dl  over  the  countrv 
,is  well  .IS  for  Industrial  groups  and  othei' 
interested  In  the  picture  according  to  Wil- 
li,un  R  MfK>re.  dlrecWJr  of  PR  for  UP  SUv- 
than  70  prints  will  be  kept  In  almost  c:""!!- 
stant  use  m  ,iU  parts  ol  the  country,  telllrij; 
the  Wyoming  tourism  .ind  industry  story 

We  have  always  endeavored  to  promote 
Wyoming  industrially.'  .said  Mr  Bailey.  '  .inU 
we  thought  It  most  appropri.ite  to  make  ihis 
much-needed  motion  picture  available  dur- 
ing our  Centennial  'i'ear  We  are  confident  il 
will  play  an  Important  part  in  stepping  up 
•he  ti->urlst  and  Industry  promotion  p-u- 
grams  In  Wyoming  " 

IFrom  the  C.uspcr  (Wvo  )  Star  Tribune.  Ji.i.e 

9.  19681 

Boosting  the  State 

.Appreciation  and  congratulations  are  ix- 
tended  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  r.^r  it? 
production  of  the  film.  "Big  Wyoming  The 
Awakening  Giant   " 

This  kind  "1  publicity  will  do  a  great  dfnl 
lor  the  state  and  Us  future  development 
Some  embarrassment  must  be  admitted  that 
Wyoming  dldn  t  already  have  something  o! 
that  kind  lo  exhibit  In  "ther  parts  of  the 
country  Union  Pacific  hlled  the  gap,  and  -o 
long  a.s  the  Job  was  done  and  done  well  there 
IS  no  need  to  complain  .tbout  the  earlier 
mnlsslon 

Perhaps  It  Is  better  this  way  We  h.ive 
come  to  depend  .so  much  un  the  public  treiis- 
ury  that  we  overlook  the  resources  of  prunte 
enterprise.  The  Union  Pacihc  will  lient-fit 
irom  Wyoming  development,  and  the  expend- 
iture which  it  has  made  will  not  be  lost 
tauiiness-wise  Nevertheless  the  entire  ^t1:e 
also  will  benefit  by  this  added  cttort. 

I  From  the  l^.rninle  (Wyo  i  Dally  Boonicr..:ip. 

June  29.   19681 

A.  Real  Boost  to  Wyoming  Pi  dlici-ty 

One  of  the  (inest  movies  we've  seen  to  pro- 
mote Wyoming  and  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
^tate— lis  natural  resources,  its  Industry  snd 
its  recreational  oppiortunltles — made  Its 
premier  in  Laramie  Wednesday  at  the  Lara- 
mie Lions  Club  luncheon  meeting. 

The  movie  Is  Big  Wyoming  -The  Awnk- 
ening  Gl;int  The  lilm  takes  the  viewer  lo 
many  of  the  industrial  sites  of  'he  state 
These  areas  cover  such  things  as  coal  min- 
ing, trona,  oil  and  the  prospects  of  shale 

The  rivers  and  streams  i.i  Wyoming,  a  part 
of  the  scenic  beauty.  Senator  Hansen  takinp 
a  shot  in  the  one-shot  antelope  hunt  :ind 
tl.'-hing  iire  covered 

Scenic  beauty  takes  In  the  Snowy  Ranpe 
the  Tetons.  Devils  Tower  ;ind  other  ;ireas  The 
University  of  Wyoming  receives  mention  as 
do  other  areas,  and  there  is  even  some  footage 
from  a  University  of  Wyoming  lootball  game 

The  Union  Pacihc  s  contribution  to  pro- 
motlcu  of  Wyoming  through  this  lilm  should 
mean  a  lot  lo  the  slate  Seventy  copies  of  the 
film  Will  be  made  The  tive  that  remain  in 
Wyoming  will  be  with  the  VV'yoming  Travel 
Commission.  Game  and  Fish  Department 
and  other  areas,  plus  the  one  in  the  I'nion 
Pacific  office  at  Cheyenne  Tlie  other  65  will 
be  in  the  Omaha  film  library  of  Union  Pa- 
cihc. available  tor  showing  all  over  the 
country. 

The  film,  of  course,  can't  show  the  entire 
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]iK-ture  of  'Wyoming  It  does,  however,  take 
lu  .i  lar^e  area,  dealing  sufficiently  with  each 
M  ,irousc  outside  interest.  We  axe  certain 
ih.it  anyone  seeing  the  tUm  will  realize  more 
i.;  Wyoming  s  potential  than  he  did  before 
lie  ^.iw  the  lilm 


UNIQUE  PROGRAM  AT  SHIMER 
COLLEGE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF    ILLINOIS 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership to  a  unique  program  developed 
and  underway  at  Shimer  College,  Moimt 
Carroll,  111  ,  in  my  congressional  district. 

nie  program  was  the  idea  of  Milburn 
p  .Akers.  recently  elected  president  of 
Shimer  CoUepe  and  retired  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  I  believe  the  pro- 
gram to  be  an  outstanding  example  of  a 
private  enterprise,  in  this  case  Shimer 
ColIeKe.  seeking  to  find  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  its  own  community,  the  rural 
town  of  Mount  Carroll,  111. 

As  President  Akers  discovered  upon 
his  arrival  in  Mount  Carroll,  the  prob- 
lem of  restless  youth  in  the  summer  is 
not  strictly  an  urban  dilemma.  His  solu- 
tion was  to  lend  the  college  campus  to 
the  youncsters  of  the  town  and  to  pro- 
vide a  creative  arts  and  recreation 
program. 

The  town's  mayor,  Lyle  Richter,  ob- 
served that  the  community  had  tried  to 
oiranize  such  a  program  in  the  past  but 
lacked  the  facilities  and  the  people  to 
supervise  it.  Shimer  College,  privately 
financed,  did  have  the  facilities,  a  super- 
visor, and  an  entire  campus  vacant  since 
Shimer  has  no  summer  school  program. 
Tlius,  now.  for  the  first  time,  some  200 
children  in  Mount  Carroll — population 
2.100 — are  enjoying  an  organized  recrea- 
tional jirogram  at  no  charge  to  the  town 
or  the  participants. 

Poople  of  the  community  agree  that 
the  lirofjram  compensates  for  a  short- 
comine  not  often  recosnized  to  exist  in 
rural  areas  by  those  in  urban  centers. 

We  may  have  an  abundance  of  open  space 
out  here  that  you  don't  have  m  the  city- 
Said  Mayor  Ricliter — 
but  the  children  still  need  organized  and 
supervised  activities.  We  have  a  pool  in  town 
but  children  can't  swim  .lU  the  time.  That's 
why  I'm  very  much  In  favor  of  the  Shimer 
proi;ram. 

The  major  strength  of  the  program, 
according  to  the  Reverend  Earland  Lilly, 
minister  of  the  American  Baptist  Church 
ot  Mount  Carroll,  and  one  who  helped  in 
recruiting  volunteers,  is  in  the  arts  and 
oralis   and   drama   workshop.   He   said: 

This  IS  an  excellent  attempt  to  fill  a 
creative  gap  suffered  by  rural  communities. 
Were  suffering  from  the  problems  of  afflu- 
ence out  here  as  well  and  the  young  peo- 
ple Just  don't  know  how  to  entertain  them- 
selves,   creatively    or    productively. 

He  added  that  the  summer  recrea- 
tion program  at  Shimer  was  "one  of  the 
finest  gestures  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
leu  o  to  work  with  the  community." 
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I  congratulate  the  people  of  Mount 
Carroll  and  Shimer  College  for  the  initia- 
tive to  develop  such  a  program.  I  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  other  col- 
leges and  communities  may  wish  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  a  similar  pro- 
gram for  their  areas.  Obviously,  Shimer 
College  has  come  forward  with  a  plan 
which  in  effect  will  help  its  entire  com- 
munity and  the  college  bears  the  cost 
of  all  expenses  involved.  I  am  proud  and 
pleased  to  commend  them  for  this  ef- 
fort. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  OPEN 
OCCUPANCY 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
passage  of  the  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
its  open  housing  provision,  we  have 
heard  many  dire  predictions  of  what  the 
results  might  be  for  our  society. 

Among  these  have  been  that  home- 
owners will  either  sell  their  own  houses 
or  realty  firms  will  find  ways  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law.  that  in  the  areas  which 
become  integrated  property  values  will 
decrease,  and  that  movement  of  Negro 
families  into  all-white  suburban  areas 
will  cause  an  exodus  of  those  whites  able 
to  afford  a  move. 

The  Evanston  and  North  Shore  com- 
munities in  Illinois  comprise  a  high-in- 
come area.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
communities  where  one  might  expect  to 
find  the  predicted  resistance  to  open 
housing  and  near  panic  among  realtors 
as  they  try  to  reflect  the  supposed  desires 
of  their  clients. 

It  was  of  great  interest  to  me  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  July  edition  of  a  news- 
letter published  by  the  Evanston-North 
Shore  Board  of  Realtors  containing  an 
editorial  titled  "The  Challenge  of  Open 
Occupancy."  This  editorial  contains  one 
of  the  most  heartening  statements  I 
have  seen  on  this  complex  question.  In 
refuting  the  dire  predictions  it  sets  forth 
a  reafiBrmation  of  faith  in  our  American 
society  which  I  commend  to  your 
attention : 

The  Challenge  of  Open  Occupanct 
This  is  a  brief  summary   of  the   implica- 
tions of  "open  occupancy"  as  seen  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Evanston-North  Shore  Board  of 
Realtors. 

Tliere  is  no  general  .Tgreement  among 
Realtors — any  more  than  there  is  general 
agreement  in  society  as  a  whole — about  how 
our  nation  should  try  to  solve  its  civil  rights 
conflicts.  Few  Realtors  have  much  expert 
knowledge  of  race  relations.  The  Evanston- 
North  Shore  Board  of  Realtors  is,  however, 
alert  to  the  Impact  of  changing  housing  pat- 
terns on  our  communities.  Realtors  are  quali- 
fied by  professional  training  and  experience 
to  offer  some  Insights  into  the  problems  we 
all  face  in  entering  an  era  of  open  occupancy. 

HOtJSING    a    critical    ISSUE 

Housing  is  a  critical  issue  among  the  de- 
mands for  civil  rights.  This  is  not  because 
Negroes  have  a  great  desire  to  live  next  door 
to  whites.  They  don't.  In  this  context,  hous- 
ing is  Important  only  because,  in  our  land. 
where  you  live  determines  how  you  will  live. 
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Is  vour  home  safe  at  night?  Is  your  garb.ige 
collected  regularly?  Will  your  children  get 
;t  decent   education? 

The  answers  U)  such  questions  today  de- 
pend almost  entirely  on  tlie  locatinn  of  your 
home  or  apartment. 

If  you  ran  afford  to  live  anywhere  m  the 
Evan.ston-North  Shore  area,  your  children 
will  attend  one  of  the  best  schools  in  vhe 
world    ■^our  .streets   will   be  clean    and   sale. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  must  lue  15 
or  20  miles  due  south  of  E\anslon.  your  sit- 
uation will  be  quite  different,  even  if  yuu 
nave  ;;  uocent  inccune  Your  talented  children 
may  be  handicapped  lor  life  by  a  tragicaUy 
inadequate  school  enviroiitnent  It  may  he 
!iazardous  to  walk  ■.•ut  uf  >our  li.iino,  day  or 
night. 

These  are  demonstrable  facts,  as  anyone 
with  ihe  courage  to  stroll  llirotigh  a  ChU-igo 
ghettn  c.n  learn  easily. 

.^D\'^^s^^c^E.s   for    .wEwco.Mtns 

Evanston-North  Shore  Realtors  are  not 
I)Uz?led  by  "what  those  people  want."  They 
want  exactly  the  same  advantages  we  iiave 
been  promising  and  delivering  to  other  new- 
comers for  decades,  and  they  are  willing  to 
pay  the  same  price  in  cash  and  character.  It 
IS  too  late  for  easy  remediec  or  temporizing. 
Tensions  liave  been  building  since  Appo- 
mattox. There  has  again  been  open  warfare 
in  .^n■lcrican  streets. 

What  is  going  to  happen  i:i  tlie  !iext  10  oT 
20   \  ears'' 

Will  Evanst.<-jn  and  the  North  Shore  be- 
come integrated?  Inevitably,  \es.  It  won't 
happen  overnight,  and  there  may  well  be 
"black  neighborhoods"  just  as  there  are  other 
ciist'.nctive  and  enduring  neighborho>jd 
proupinps.  However,  our  entire  nation  eveti- 
tually  will  become  more  licterogeneous  th.r.i 
today. 

PROPERTY   VALUES   INTRE.^SE 

As  more  Negroes  move  into  Evanston  r^nd 
the  North  Shore,  will  property  values  de- 
crease? No.  Surveys  have  shown  that  pri^p- 
erty  values  here  after  Negro  families  have 
moved  into  a  community  have  risen  Just  as 
much  as  property  values  elsewliere.  In  other 
words,  the  Negro  families  that  have  moved 
to  Evanston  and  the  North  Shore  have  had 
absolutely  no  effect  on  rising  property  values. 
In  the  long  run,  open  housing  means  an 
open  market  for  property  rather  than  a 
closed  or  limited  market,  and  this  might  be 
expected  to  increase  property  values  stiil 
more.  Generally  speaking,  the  more  custom- 
ers interested  In  a  property,  the  higher  the 
price. 

There  is  evidence  that  Necro  families  mov- 
ing into  good  neighborhoods  tend  to  main- 
tain and  improve  property  the  same  way  as 
their  neichbors.  Negro  families  that  want  to 
move  into  all-white  neighborhoods  penerai'.y 
.ire  educated,  articulate,  and  acceptable  ,.s 
neighbors  by  any  objective  criteria  otlicr 
than   color  of   skin 

Will  there  be  violence  in  Evanston  and  t!ie 
North  Shore  as  more  Negroes  move  in''  Pos- 
sibly— but  not  likely.  Sociological  surveys 
have  identified  the  type  of  person  who  joins 
mobs,  and  he  seldom  is  found  in  our  com- 
munities. 

NO   EXODUS   PREDICTED 

Will  there  be  an  exodus  of  old-time  trsi- 
dents  as  Negroes  move  in?  Possibly  a  .-■m.ill 
exodus,  but  even  this  seems  remote.  Any 
exodus  will  not  be  long-lasting  or  signifirant. 
In  a  few  years,  there  will  be  no  aUerr^al;-.  e 
to  having  a  few  Negro  neighbors  somewhere 
near  your  home,  'i'ou  can  run.  but  you  can't 
hide." 

Will  efforts  be  made  to  by-pass  the  open 
housing  ordinances?  Yes.  but  not  for  long. 
The  "cocktail  party"  home  market  is  un- 
stable. Without  the  professional  assistance 
of  Realtors  in  negotiations,  a  few  buyers  will 
pay  far  too  much  and  a  few  sellers  will  accept 
far  too  little  for  homes,  and  there  may  be 
mortgage   and   contract   dlfHculties.    "Do-it- 
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youraelf  real  estate  transaction*  have  proved 
costly  for  ail  concerned  and  will  be  aban- 
doned when  '.tie  rtrit  rea.T  or  npen  occupancy 
are  forgotten 

We  are  entertnij  a  tlUBcult  transitional  pe- 
riod We  are  starting  with  an  excellent  foun- 
dation, for  ttie  Bvanston -North  Shore  com- 
munity la  one  of  the  finest  In  the  wurld  Our 
schools,  churches,  and  human  relatlona  com- 
missions have  built  up  reservoirs  of  good- 
will to  mitigate  the  tensions  .md  unpleasant- 
ness that  often  accompany  sr>clal  change 

The  Evanaton-North  Shore  Board  of  Real- 
tors pledges  to  do  all  It  can  to  ease  the  ten- 
sions and  relieve  stresses  as  they  arise:  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  anJ  respect  the  uplnlona  of 
all:  and  to  provide  labor  and  leadership  in 
the  continuing  effort  to  mmntiln  .\nd  im- 
prove our  commun.'.es 


THE  INDICi.MKNT  oh      sO  LITTLE 
I- OH  SO  MUCH 

H6N.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

r      !!:■ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN TATIVEa 

Fndav  July  25.  /9«» 
Mr  AorlBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  m- 
dictment,  n{  ciie  adminL-^tration  s  taxa- 
tion and  spending  abuses  Is  long  and 
detailed  No  une  knows  this  better  than 
the  citizen  who  has  recently  had  another 
chunk  deducted  from  'ns  paycheck,  or 
the  city  councU  naembers  who  are 
against  the  *all.  forced  there  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  mun.^ter  which  steadily 
moves  m  on  the  local  tax  base. 

The  Wail  Street  Journal  has  pointe<.i 
out  Uiat  not  only  are  the  taxes  con- 
tinually incrpa.sm^.  but  that  a  further 
sore  point  :.-?  that  the  increasingly  oner- 
ous taxation  buy?  a  remarkable  poor 
governmental  performance  at  all  levels. ' 
A  prime  ta-\  dram  is,  o(  course.  Viet- 
nam, and  tile  Journal  is  correct  m  label - 
m«  a  pot^'r  t>ar;;a;n  t;:e  elt-cuon  of  a 
candidate  "who  vowed  ne'.  .t  to  -end 
hundreds  of  thou.'^und.s  .>f  .-Xmencan  boys 
to  fight  m  a  lan.1  Tar  in  .Asia.  E..;;ec'a.iy 
when  there  is  io  iiiUL-h  evidence  ti'.at 
their  lives  and  blood  '.vill  not  achieve  vic- 
torv  Not  only  is  this  a  poor  bargain,  but 
It  IS  a  tragic  violation  of  truthful  pack- 
aging 

It  may  not  be  'sophisticated"  to  com- 
plain about  high  taxes,  but  .some  of  us. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  included,  will 
continue  to  do  .so.  Tlieir  editorial  of 
July  23.  1963,  follows: 

So  Little  ro«  :5o  Much 
The  employe  was  ,i  bit  titken  Abucic  to  and 
an  extra  »4  withheld  for  .state  taxes  from  his 
weekly  paycheck  Blaming  some  stupid  com- 
puter, he  checked  with  the  company-  but 
no.  state  taxes  had  In  fact  been  raised  on 
inojmes  above  a  certain  level  The  deed  was 
swiftly  d'>ne  In  the  last  hours  of  the  legis- 
lative sesKl'm,  md  h.irdly  anybody  realized  it 
at  the  time 

The  discovery  ca.nie  before  the  new  Fe<l- 
eral  'surcharge  hit  last  weeks  paycheck  .Ml 
m  all.  this  particular  employe,  like  millions 
of  jther  .\:nenc<iius  :s  t.iking  home  less  than 
he  Wi«  *  year  agi>  .\ppre«:iaf>ly  le.se  when  you 
thrnw  m  the  fivct^T  jf  r^unpant  inflation  de- 
stroying his  purchasing  power  it  the  rate  ot 
about  4  -  a  year 

Well,  theies  nothing  new  about  high  taxes, 
and  it  Isn  t  even  cnn.*t(lere<J  very  st^phlsti- 
cated  to  r-ompiatn  \bout  them  any  more. 
Still,  Us  wurth   remarking   that  taxes  nt   .ill 
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kinds  are  r:.--.ni<  .■^..•T!':i-s.sly.  with  not  the 
f,ilntest  sign  <l  ,i  lia.t  t«>  Uie  trend  At  Uie 
least.  It  ih  not  c.iloulii'<-il  ••>  '-Ire  a  nmii  wlUi 
enthusiasm  for  working  Murdir.  It  could  have 
serious  consequences  for  the  general  economy 
its  well 

Pr>r  last  year  this  newspaper  .-ouiited  .seven 
new  state  income  ar  nen^ral  sales  Uixes  plus 
49  rate  increases  in  existing  Income,  general 
sales  or  excUe  taxes.  Property  taxes,  it  seems. 
;\re  also  going  up  almost  everv-where  Hie 
wage  base  lor  Social  Security  taxes  was  ui- 
creuficd  this  year  leven  while  Inflation  r<">bs 
more  and  more  of  the  value  of  Social  Secu- 
rity ptiyments) 

Besides  the  actual  cut  In  uke-home  in- 
come, one  of  the  things  thnt  rankles  about 
all  this  Is  that  the  enormous  amount  of  taxes 
levied  by  llie  Federal  authorities  Is  not 
enough  to  cover  spending  The  surtax  is  sup- 
posed U)  reduce  the  detlclt.  but  a  deflcll  there 
.<t.ll  will  be.  and  how  much  oX  a  reduction. 
If  .my.  Is  higljly  conjectural 

.■\  further  sore  point  is  that  the  liicre.vs- 
ingly  onerc'Ua  taxation  buys  a  remarkably 
poor  governmental  performance  at  all  levels 
Pr:K-tu-.i!lv  evrrv  problem  that  the  [xilltlclans 
promised  would  be  mitigated  or  solved  by 
heavier  spending  la  worse  now  than  when 
taxes  were  c>iialderably  lower. 

One  oX  the  larger  tax  drains  Is  of  course 
t!i«>  Vietnam  war.  and  few  Amerlcan.s  evrr 
drcnmed.  much  less  wnnted.  th,'\t  it  would  be- 
r  ime  luch  i\  huge  loss  of  bl<M->d  and  treasure 
Cirant  that  It  is  possible  the  .\dminlstriitlon  s 
,■  .urs«-  h.i'.  been  rorrect.  the  fact  unnethe'.ess 
remains  that  the  American  people.  If  the 
1964  I'leclioii  tneaivs  anything,  vuled  l^:  the 
candidate  who  vowed  never  to  liend  hundreds 
i.f  thous.incls  .>f  American  boys  to  tight  In  a 
lard  war  in  .\sl.i  It  seems  .i  poor  bar^.Tin 
The  same  Is  true  of  many  endeavors  at 
home  Tlie  Federal  Government  has  poured 
scores  of  bdUons  Into  the  nation  s  cities,  and 
yet  they  are  more  congested,  slum-miested 
and  riot-proric  Uian  ever  Some  of  Us  exer- 
cise* in  so-called  urban  rcnew.il  are  sUock- 
ingly  inhumane  The  same  Oovernment  sub- 
sidizes wealthy  farmers  while  doing  little 
or  nothing  for  the  poor  farmers,  many  of 
whom  accordingly  move  to  the  clogged  cities. 
Obviously  municipal  .ind  state  govern- 
ments have  been  doing  an  unsatisfactory  job 
too.  despite  tneir  constantly  rising  tax  take. 
They  might  have  done  better,  however,  had 
not  the  Pederal  Government  been  so  greedy 
for  tax  monies  and  what  once  were  state 
and  local  prerogatives. 

In  addition  to  the  Impact  on  Incentive. 
•.he  taxation  trend  of  the  ume.s.  coupled  with 
the  miensilying  inOation.  could  cause  a  par- 
tl.U  drying  up  of  consumer  outlays  I'ecple 
who  dont  want  to  go  deeply  Into  debt  may 
not  have  the  money  for  marginal  expendi- 
tures after  paying  for  necessities  and  the 
exorhunnt  cost  of  C><Jvernment  That  is  one 
way  to  get  an  economic  slowdown,  but  in  any 
event  taxation  of  such  magnitude  Is  an  eco- 
nomic distortion  and  strain. 

We  have  no  lUusiona  that  words  like  these 
will  move  the  politicians  to  moderate  their 
spendlng-taxlng  binge.  But  neither  do  we 
.see  why  any  citizen,  getting  so  little  tor  so 
much,  should  sit  in  docile  silence  and  not 
even  protest  the  arrogance  of  officialdom. 
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SECHET.ARY  FREEMAN  HURTS  THK 
P.\RMER  .^O.MN— RATIFICATION 
OP  rNTKRNATTONAL  WHKM 

TRADE   CONVENTION   A   MIST.XKK 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

ur  low  A 
IN  THK  HOL'SE  Oh'  RKi'HKtillNTA TIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 
Mr    SCHEKLi:.    Mr    Spt-alcer.   this   is 
Uie  186th  day  the  USS   Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  m  North  Korean  handa. 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

if   Ml-  s  >rr.i 
IN  THE  HOr.-^t  >  >K  rtl.l'RESENTATlVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  ',' 
the  US  Senate  consid<"red.  and  voted  :.i 
ratify,  the  International  Wheat  Tind' 
Convention  I  had  u-rave  doubt.s  about 
the  ratification  because  I  believed  tliat 
this  international  commodity  ai;reem{'n'. 
lor  wheat  would  require  a  U  S  exixirt  tax 
on  wheat,  restrict  US.  wheat  exports 
depress  U  S  wheat  prices,  and  reduce  ii.  t 
income  of  U  S  wheat  farmers 

Secret .iry  of  .Aunculturo  Freeman  di.s- 
rerrarded  these  arcuinents  He  in.s:-'>'l 
the  Convention  would  mean  hi;.:her  !.'.■;■, 
wheat  producer  income  Under  Seem. try 
of  .^yncuUure  Schnittker  foreca.'^t  nn 
PYbruan.-  '-'9  that  U  S  wheat  pnces  would 
be  up  to  the  minimiims  hv  July  and  that 
the  aerroement  woukl  not  have  a  jolting 
effect  on  the  wheat  market 

What  has  hapiK-ned?  Freom.Tn  and 
Schnittker  have  been  proved  markedly 
wron?  US.  wheat  prices  never  tiot  up  to 
the  new  minimums  established  Ijy  the 
convention  and  so  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  put  an  export  tax  nn 
wheat  export.s  to  bring  their  price  level 
up  to  the  artificial  prices  set  by  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  On  June  17  the 
announcement  was  made  that  US.  ex- 
porters would  be  required  to  i>ay  the 
lollowine  export  taxes  for  the  •privllepe" 
of  exportin','  US.  wheat: 

Cents  i<ei  bushsll 
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What  has  been  the  e!Tect  on  U  S  wheal 
prices:'  On  June  13.  July  wheat  futures 
at  Chicago  were  SI  30  !)er  bu.shel:  on  July 
8.  July  wheat  futures  closed  at  $1.24'j— 
a  5i;-cenl  drop.  'Die  situation  at  the 
Kan.sas  City  market  was  similar.  On  June 
13.  July  fuiure.s  m  Kiin.sas  City  closed  at 
51.38  per  bu^iiel:  on  July  8.  July  wheat 
futures  closed  at  .^l  31— a  7-ccnt  drop. 

The  drop  in  prices  is  a  real.ty.  The  De- 
partment <>i  Airiculture  was  laboime  un- 
der an  Illusion  that  by  increasing  export 
prices  to  a  level  substantially  above  ttic 
market  price,  the  American  farmer  would 
somehow  receive  a  lii;;lier  price  for  his 
production.  US.  wheal  producer  net  in- 
come -A  HI  fall  as  a  result  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  International  Wheat  Trade 
Convention  as  prices  fall. 

What  hai,  happened  to  U.S.  wheat  cx- 
IHjrts  ' 

In  the  first  full  week  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  export  taxes,  export  sales  of 
US  wheal  dropped  to  182.792  ions— less 
than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  sold  in  the 
previous  week.  In  2  weeks  time  U.S.  ex- 
port wheat  sales  dropped  from  G02.495 


tons  to  182,792  tons.  Unfortunately,  the 
b.id  news  does  not  stop  here. 

The  announcement  of  wheat  export 
taxes  has  caused  the  drastic  reduction  In 
D.iokings  of  future  wheat  exports.  In  the 
til  st  full  week  after  the  export  taxes  were 
announced,  only  1.9  million  bushels  of 
\\  lieat  were  booked  for  export.  This  com- 
pares to  over  13.7  million  bushels  just  2 
Aieks  previously.  Tlie  conclusion  is  in- 
,  scapable— U  S.  wheat  exports  have  gone 
ri.i.vn,  and  the  facts  indicate  that  they 
will  continue  to  go  down  unless  the  cur- 
:  I  lit  policy  is  changed 

These  facts  show  that  the  Secretary 
,i;     Agriculture's    judgment    that    U.S. 
wheat    exports    would    increase    was    in 
rave  error. 

While  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
.vssured  the  farmer  that  U.S.  wheat  would 
111'  kept  competitive  on  the  world  market. 
no  response  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Agricul- 
ture to  this  discouraging  export  situa- 
tion of  the  past  2  to  3  weeks  has  been 
made. 

Wheat  export  taxes  will  be  increased. 
For  example,  the  export  tax  on  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  at  the  Rulf  and  east  coast 
ports  has  t>een  increased  by  3  cents  to 
121  cents  per  bushel;  and  for  our  soft 
wheats,  the  export  tax  is  now  28  cents — 
4  cents  above  the  June  17  level. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
forecasts  a  U.S.  wheat  harvest  in  excess 
of  1.5  billion  bushels.  Yet  we  are  re- 
stricting U.S.  wheat  exports.  This  will 
l)ut  more  wheal  on  the  domestic  market 
iiid  further  depress  wheat  prices  thus 
further  reducing  wheat  producer  in- 
ctune. 

There  are  other  unfortunate  results 
that  will  also  undoubtedly  come  from 
tl.is  convention.  The  higher  worldwide 
minimum  prices  will  encourage  ineffi- 
cunl  producers  around  the  world  to  in- 
crease their  own  production  which  will 
further  depress  wheat  prices.  Countries 
now  importing  U.S.  wheat  will  Increase 
production  which  will  mean  a  contrac- 
tion in  U.S.  wheat  export  volume.  It 
would  be  so  much  better  for  the  eflSclent 
US  farmer  to  have  lower  unregulated 
L'lain  prices  in  international  trade.  With 
free  market  forces  working,  the  U.S. 
wheat  producer  could  take  over  a  larger 
share  of  the  world  exports  of  grain  rather 
than  be  forced  to  take  a  smaller  share. 
Lower  prices  would  encourage  new  uses 
for  wheat,  as  they  have  for  soybeans, 
and  increase  export  volume  and  net  in- 
come to  producers. 

Other  unfortunate  aspects  of  the  new 
Convention  include  the  fact  that  it  could 
encourage  agreements  for  commodities 
other  than  wheat  thus  reducing  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  those  commodities  also.  It  also 
raises  costs  for  food  in  developing  coim- 
tnes.  With  starvation  endemic  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  world,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  making  it  more 
expensive  to  cat.  thus  contributing  to 
further  starvation. 

The  United  States  will  also  probably  be 
unable  to  enforce  the  new  minimum 
pnces.  Under  the  old  International 
Wheat  Agreement  other  countries  cut 
prices  to  unload  wheat  surpluses  and  the 
United  States  alone  bore  the  burden  of 
w  orld  wheat  management.  This  inequita- 
ble situation  will  undoubtedly  be  true 
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imder  the  new  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
as  well. 

The  Convention  does  not  increase  U.S. 
access  to  other  protected  markets.  The 
European  Common  Market  still  main- 
tains its  discriminatory  variable  levy  sys- 
tem which  restricts  U.S.  exports. 

Ratification  of  the  International 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  is  proving  to 
be  a  tragic  mistake  which  will  result 
in  lower  income  to  the  US  wheat  pro- 
ducer. 

Yet,  really  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected of  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
has  so  frequently  during  his  8  years  in 
office  exercised  poor  judgment  which,  in- 
tended to  help  the  U.S.  farmer,  has  in- 
stead hurt  him?  The  International 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  is  just  another 
example  of  the  bad  advice  he  has  given 
to  the  agricultural  community  of  this 
coimtry. 

Let  us  review  what  has  been  done  in 
the  area  of  wheat  during  Secretary  Free- 
man's tenure  in  office. 

First,  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  to 
the  lowest  level  in  the  postwar  period: 

MID-JUNE  FARM  PRICES  OF  WHEAT  BY  VFARS.  194^  TO  1968 
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SLASON   SVfRAGi    FARM   PRICES  C:F  WHEAT  AND 
AVERAf,!   (IRTIEICATf   PAVMEMTS 


Average 

Season 

■jeaso"'. 

cer.iiicale 

average  price 

•r^etafie 

[laynient  pet 

Hicludiiig 

i  nee 

unit  ol 

certiticale 

[.[Otluclion  ' 

payiiicT'ls 

196?... 

JMM 

$2.04 

1963 

1.85 

1.  H5 

196«     ..... 

1.37 

JO.  32 

1  69 

196b     .   . 

1.35 

.36 

1.  n 

1956      . 

1.63 

.50 

1.  13 

.967 

1.39 

.48 

1.87 

June  15 

Farm  price 
ot  wheat 
per  bushel 

June  IS 

Farm  price 

ol  wheal 

per  bu'ihel 

1942 

$0,  957 
1.24 
1  43 
1   M 
1   74 
2.18 
2,  11 
1.86 
1.93 
2.08 
2.06 
1.88 
1.91 
2.06 

1956     

$1  93 

1943     

1944  .1 

1957 

1958 „.. 

1959.. 

1  91 

1.70 

1945 

1  69 

1946 

1960. 

1.72 

1947. 

1948. 

1949   

1950 

1951       - 

1961 

1962.   

1963 

1.72 
1  99 
i   86 

1964     

1   40 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1%8 

1.28 

1952         

1.59 

1953 

1954 

1955.. 

1.49 
1.24 

Wheat  prices  have  dropped  from 
78  percent  of  parity  in  1963  to  47  percent 
In  June,  1968.  The  parity  ratio  would  be 
even  lower  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  program  has  reduced  the  adjusted 
parity  base  price  of  wheat. 

BASE  PRICES,  PARITY  PRICES   AND  FARM  PRICES  OF  WHEAl 


The  rates  shown  here  ipMect  the  'act  thai  proilucers  .;o  '  ot 
receive  cfililicales  lor  all  ol  the  wheat  Ihal  k  (irortuced 

Uote  The  oata  necessary  to  estimate  season  average  returns, 
iiicludng  payments,  are  not  yet  availahle  lor  the  i%8  cop; 
however  the  larm  price  ol  wheal  was  O'lly  51  Vi  per  tjushel  in 
June  1968 

Also,  the  administration's  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy  in  general  has  led  to  a 
4  percent  rate  of  inflation  increasing 
farmers'  cost  of  production  and  to  inter- 
est rates  the  highest  since  the  Civil 
War.  All  of  this  is  on  top  of  increa,sed 
Federal  taxes,  payroll  as  well  as  income. 

The  Secretary  impugns  the  motives  of 
any  critic  of  his  farm  program.  I  do  not 
impugn  his  motives,  but  ix)int  out  his 
poor  judgments.  He  should  stop  attack- 
ing the  motives  of  his  critics  and  rebut 
their  facts  and  arguments  if  he  can.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  develop  a  good  farm 
program.  I  say  this  with  some  feeling 
because  I  have  borne  Ihe  brunt  of  some 
of  SecretaiT  Fi-eeman's  i>ersonal  attacks 
for  daring  to  ever  suggest  that  his  facts, 
arpuments.  and  judgments,  have  been 
from  time  to  time  unsound. 

The  International  Wheat  Trade  Con- 
vention and  its  harmful  effects  on  the 
U.S.  wheat  producer  is  just  the  latest 
episode  in  a  8-year  record  of  failure  after 
failure.  It  underlines  the  nece.ssity  for  a 
chanfie  in  administrations  this  fall  to 
have  a  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  who 
knows  agriculture  and  who  believes  that 
a  strong  agricultural  commimity  is  vital 
to  the  United  Stales. 


Adiusted       Parity 
parity         price  i 
base  price 


Farm 

price ' 


Farm  price 

as  percent 

of  parity 


FLAG    FOR    THE      PUEBLO" 


1%3 - 

JO.  806 

52.50 

J1.94 

7S 

1964 

.805 
.796 

2^56 

1.60 
1.35 

63 

1%5...- 

53 

1966 

.773 

2.58 

1.55 

60 

1967     . 

.760 

2.60 

1.47 

57 

June  1968 

.744 

2.63 

1.24 

47 

1  Simple  12-month  calendar  year  average 

Note:  Wheat  farmers  have  become  dependent  on  Go.ernTien 
■payments  lor  a  substantial  part  of  their  income  and  have  I  een 
increasingly  removed  from  the  marketplace  economy. 

CASH  RECEIPT'S  FROM  MARKETINGS  Af'ID  GOVERf.Mf.T 

PAYMENTS  TO  WHEAT  PRODUCERS  BY  YEARS 

Dollar  amounts  in  millions] 


Cash         Government 
receipts        payments 


Total 


Percent  ot 
total  from 
payments 


1%0.... 

1961 

1962 

1963.... 
1964.... 

1965 

1966 

1967.... 


J2, 195.  3 
2. 188. 1 
2,110.0 
2,143.2 
1,616.7 
1,631.1 
2.025.2 
(') 


J42.3 
253.1 
214,5 
438.3 
525.1 
679,0 
730,5 


$2,195.3  ... 
2,230.4 
2,263.1 
2.357.7 
2.055.0 
2.156.2 
2,704,2 
(') 


(') 


1,9 
10,7 

9,1 
21,3 
24.4 
25.1 


>  Not  available. 

Note:  Per  bushel  returns  from  wheat— including  payments- 
have  decMnad. 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Speaker, 
throughout  this  week  many  Members  of 
this  body  have  spoken  in  sincere  and 
heartfelt  tribute  to  the  com-ageous  offi- 
cers and  crewmen  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo, 
seized  by  North  Korea  6  months  ago. 

As  a  nation,  we  can  never  take  lightly 
the  bravery  of  the  men  of  the  Pueblo 
who  have  served  so  valiantly  on  the 
frontiers  of  freedom.  Neither  can  we 
overlook  the  quiet  courage  with  which 
their  families  await  their  release. 

Next  Sunday,  July  28,  I  hope  that  all 
Americans  will  remember  not  only  the 
men  of  the  Pueblo,  but  our  servicemen 
wherever  they  may  be,  with  prayers  for 
their  safe  return.  We  can  reassure  these 
Americans  that  their  country  stands  be- 
hind them  by  flying  cur  flags  in  salute 
and  as  a  gesture  of  gratitude. 

Next   Sunday,   fly   yoiu-   flag   for   the 
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Pueblo  and  for  the  men  who  have  taketi 
an  oath  to  defend  these  United  Stat<.'s. 
Fly  your  fla«[  for  freedom 


CAPTrV'E   NATIONS   WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ii.MN.it.s 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Fndau.  July  26.  1968 
Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  last 
week  we  commemorated  C:iptlve  Na- 
tions Week  m  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.senta- 
tives  and  a  spirited  dij-cassion  m  whirh 
many  Members  participated  reflected 
the  su-stalned  Interest  we  maintain  in  the 
blight  of  mililons  of  people  livmc  under 
Communist  dictatorships. 

Since  Captive  Nations  Week  merely 
■hii;h!l!:Tit.s  the  continued  concern  we 
have  ffrr  the  millions  xho  are  belntr  de- 
nied freedom  and  self-determination,  I 
will,  from  time  to  time  insert  into  the 
Record  editorials  and  news  material  re- 
flectinji  developmer-.ts  in  this  area  of  in- 
ternational relations.  I  insert  at  this 
point  an  article  in  the  July  1968  edition 
of  ELTA  produced  by  the  Supreme  Com- 
mittee for  Liberation  of  Lithuania  which 
describes  the  continued  nossificatlon  of 
Lithuania  by  the  tyrants  of  the  Kremlin: 
Ri'Ssrrtc.tTiON  in  LrxHHANiA 
The  Soviet  Coastitution  pri>claim»  the 
equality  uf  .ill  nauonalltles  in  the  USSR.  But 
the  facts  speak  .in  entirely  aifferent  language 
The  situation  in  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania 
today  presents  a  picture  of  compulsory  Rus- 
slflcation  )n  an  .imbltlous  scale,  an  impoel- 
tion  of  Russian  ideas  and  values 
Lrrnr^.NtA.v   t.ANCt;/M.E   a.vd  ctn.Tuiit —second 

CLASS     STATtTS 

This  Ru.ssiflcatlon  i' impaign  is  crassly  evi- 
dent in  the  Lithuanian  educational  system 
under  Comaiunist  rule  Lithuanian  language 
and  literature  in  high  schools  are  over- 
shadowed by  courses  in  Russian  language 
and  literature  Thus  the  uaili^nal  language 
and  culture  of  a  country  that  ostensibly 
enjoys  "sovereignty  In  the  family  of  Soviet 
republics,"  are  given  a  second-cla*s  status 
vls-a-vls  the  cultural  of  the  colonial  mother- 
land. 

RUSSIAN     \rTHORS    SWA.MP    l.rrE«ATVKE   COURSES 

The  imposed  dominance  of  Russian  .nature 
Is  especially  obvious  in  the  number  ol  class- 
hours  accorded  to  individual  authors.  In  tlie 
9-11  grade  the  classics  of  Lithuanian  lit- 
erature— Donelaitls.  Maironls.  Kreve,  Plotl- 
nui — are  given  fewer  class-hours  than 
M.\xim  Gorty  alom-  On  the  basis  jf  the  same 
Russophlle  criteria.  Pruhlcln  gets  twice  as 
m.my  class-hours  .is  .Sh.-ilcespeare  and  Goethe 
combined  By  the  end  >f  1944.  translaUons  of 
Pushkin  m  Lithuania  totalled  580,100  copies, 
while  Shakespeare  had  to  be  content  with 
42,900.  The  rich  and  universally  important 
English,  French  and  German  literatures 
combined  receive  less  than  one  eighth  of 
classroom  time  than  the  Russian  language 
literature  The  method  is  rjansparent  Russl- 
ftcation  and  asoimilatlon  M  easier  when  stu- 
dents are  isolated  Trom  the  influence  3i  other 
cultures. 

«VS&X.\J«     LA..NCl\oE     '»8UliAr"KT 

.Although  forma. ly  '.he  C>nanniinu<it  Party 
program  assures  "complete  freedom  for  each 
citizen  of  the  USdK  to  speak,  educate  .uul 
teach  his  LhUdren  in  any  language,  witiiou'. 
any  oompulaion  to  u&e  jne  jr  aher  lan- 
guage." m  rea;  :ife  these  ji'iarantees  are  only 
partly  fulflUed    One  may   do  one's  learning 
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.n  mv  national  language  but  .f  -h-'  ■s.ime 
■.•i;^  iiie  must  I  whether  one  'a;.s;i>'s  >r  hmii 
learn  the  secrmd  native"  tongue  as  well  :  >• 
Russl.in  There  l»  imt  a  iliigle  school  .ii 
Luhuanl*  in  which  one  would  not  have  to 
learn  Russian 

The  very  fact  that  Lithuanian  students 
must  spend  .in  inordinate  .imount  if  time  f  <r 
the  learning  uf  Ruwilan  laimuaite  and  liter- 
ature reduces  their  pcKwihilltles  to  learn 
their  'iwn  language  and  literature  properly 
Not  only  must  they  do  it  in  a  very  oirtatled 
time  but  :rom  the  second  schCKil  year  i>n  they 
must  simultaneously  learn  the  Russian 
language  This  negatively  affects  a  regular 
acquisition   of   .>ne's   native   language 

TEXTBO<'Ki       TRANbLATED      FROM       RVS.S1AN       f.X- 
.  I.ISUKI.V 

riie  Lithuanian  students  native  langviage 
.ii»o  .suiters  from  the  very  widely  used  text- 
hiwiks  •ran.'slated  from  tlie  Ru.s.«lan  The 
language  nf  tliese  texibwiKs  ha-i  i>een  rrit- 
tcl/ed  by  Lithuania's  '  .Ministry  "  "t  Education 
and  the  teachers  have  been  .laniorlng  fur 
■  more  texts  by  Lithuanian  authors  '  Tlils 
tot*l  dependence  nn  Rus.slan  textbooks  Uxiks 
especially  strange  in  the  view  of  a  large 
community  of  schi'lars  and  teachers  in  Lith- 
uania who  could  pr<-pare  hlgh-<iuallty  na- 
tive" textb<Kiks  Political  considerations  are 
at  the  base  of  tlils  unnatural  situation. 
Preparatlcn  of  textbooks  Is  an  Ideologically 
sensitive  prv>blcm  If  each  non-Russian  re- 
public would  start  writing  its  own  textbooks, 
central  control   would   become  ■•  ery  dlfllcuU 

DEfOllTtO    LITICrANIANS    DCNIEO    CULTl^RAL 
MUIITS 

Another  aspect  of  the  Soviet  Russlflcatlon 
policy  Is  the  treatment  of  Lithuanians  who 
are  compelled  to  live  outtlde  their  homeland 
Although  some  victims  of  Soviet  mass  depor- 
tations were  allowed  to  return  to  Lithuania, 
still  175,:}27  deportees  were  forced  to  live  in 
distant  Russia  m  1959  Their  n\iml>er  has 
change<l  very  little  In  the  past  nine  years 
Although  Soviet  law  guarantees  to  each  clt- 
uea  uf  iJie  USSR  the  right  to  educate  his 
children  in  their  native  tongue,  these  de- 
ported Lithuanians  must  rely  solely  on  Rus- 
sian schools  Their  children  can  hardly 
spe«k  Lithuanian. 

While  the  Lithuanians  in  Russia  are 
denied  national  schools,  the  Russian  minor- 
ity in  Lithuania  Is  fully  supplied  with  edu- 
cational facilities  .ind  teachers.  Russian 
kindergartens,  boarding  schools,  high  schools 
exists  In  each  Llthunnlun  city.  A  Russia 
drama  theater  is  active  In  Vilnius,  where  a 
Riuslan-langu.ige  daily.  Sorvet«A.at/a  Lifia. 
serves  the  foreign  minority  All  official  forms, 
announcements,  advertisements  are  bi- 
lingual. 1  e.  LlthuaiUan  and  Russian  The 
libraries  are  brimming  with   Russian  books 

In  this  atmosphere  of  ineqtiallty,  such 
slogans  as  the  "blending"  nr  'coming  to- 
gether" of  naUons  mean  nothing  but  crude 
Russlflcatlon  What  we  have  In  the  USSR 
today  IS  not  a  mutual  enrichment  of  various 
nations  In  free  cultural  interplay,  but  diffu- 
sion and  Imposition  of  Russian  culture  on 
the   non-Russian    nations   at    their   expense. 

HtSTORT    COtmSES    tXJMINATED    BT 
RrsSIAN     AFFAIRS 

The  Russian  cultural  coloniallim  is  espe- 
cially ubvlous  m  the  history  curricula  of  non- 
Russian  nations  World  history  Is  largely 
Great-Russian  History  The  so-called  course 
of  the  history  of  the  USSR  is  in  fact  a  survey 
of  Russia's  growth  and  expansion:  other 
nations  are  given  a  sentence  or  two.  or  a 
footnote,  and  only  in  connection  with  their 
■Joining  '  with  Russia  The  history  of 
Lithuarua  a<  a  separate  subject  has  been 
abolished 

RfSSlUCMIi'N        tXl'Rt>Mi'N     OK     CIO 
POWER    IMl'tRIAlISM 

I'he  rh.iuvliu.si  tcnUencu-s  of  the  Rus- 
sian conunuxu«ts  were  noticed  qmte  early 
by    none    other    than    Lenin,    who    was    very 
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critical  of  the  manifestations  of  Russian  im- 
porlali'm  It  waa  alter  Lenin's  death  thar 
Russia  gradually  iicquire<:  im  exception  ii 
bluius  .imong  the  natloi;alltles  of  the  US-'^H 
The  Russian  langu.ige,  literature  hlstor\ 
nothlntr  but  national  expres.sions  of  a  specif- 
ic people  were  tran.^formed  In  an  alrri'-* 
mv-stlr-al  manner  and  elevated  into  iibsoluf 
.-ind  unlvers.il  C.imnuinlst  values  .^nv  failnr.' 
to  worship  them  is  considered  a  crime  .u.v 
criticism  of  such  ;i  situation  becomes  a 
heresy  of     nationalism    ' 

It  IS  obvious  that  Moscow  s  present  Russi- 
llcatlon  po.iCles  have  nothing  to  do  wuii 
the  tenets  of  Marxism  or  Leninism.  They 
are  an  expression  of  naked  big  power  Impe- 
rialism 
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FEDFHAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

<iF    TEXAS 
IN    ;  UK  HOU.SE  OF  liEPRESfclNTATIVL.- 

Fnday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Huu  - 
ton  Chronicle  for  Monday.  July  8,  a:.i 
the  Times-Herald,  of  Waco,  Tex  .  :  ;■ 
July  15.  appear  editorials  which  pra;- 
the  efforts  of  our  colleague  from  Dc.i- 
warc  for  compiling  a  listing  of  over  1  ijO 
opeialine  Federal  assi.siance  programs 
The  results  of  his  efforts  indicate  t!..a 
no  one.  anywhere,  knows  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  i.s  really  doln?:.  and  t!..i; 
there  .should  be  established  a  Hoo\i.- 
type  commi.ssion  to  Identify  and  evaij- 
ate  all  PYderal  iirogram.s  and  activuus 
in  Older  to  improve  their  organizati  n 
and  manat:ement 

I  am  happy  that  I,  our  colleaeue  n-  .ti 
Delaware,  and  over  125  other  Mrmb>;- 
have  now  Introduced  a  bill,  the  E.xec.;- 
tive  Reorganization  and  Managem'  :■.' 
Improvement  Act.  H  R  18574.  which  " 
provide  for  such  a  Hoover-tMie  loinmi- 
slon. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

|Frc»m    the    Houston     i  Tex  )     Chronicle. 

July   8,   19681 

SrtBY  GiVE-AwAY  Programs 

Perched  on  every  taxpayer's  back  Is  the 
GROCVM,  the  Great  Revolving  Overcoetly 
Give-.^way  Machine,  which  Is  financed  ty 
federal  tax  dollars  and  haphazardly  run  .y 
the  U  S  government. 

There  is  literally  a  myriad  of  federal  as- 
sistance programs  which  have  been  created 
sine-  the  '30'8  and  have  mushroomed  to  the 
polut  where  they  are  dispensing  more  tL.ui 
20    billion    dollars    a    year. 

A  legitimate  question  Is  how  well  or  how 
badly  does  the  GROGAM  function  The  only 
answer  available:   .Vobody  knows 

Congress  should  know  ior  one  of  its  func- 
tions Is  to  oversee  and  evaluate  the  worth 
of  the  vast  expenditures  it  . approves.  SO 
should  the  executive   but  it  doesn't. 

Recently  a  freshman  congressman,  William 
V  Roth  Jr  .  R-Del  .  made  iin  .utempt  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  machine  He  wanted 
to  tii»d  out  how  many  federal  aseist.^nce  pro- 
grams there  are.  what  they  do.  and  how  they 
are  administered 

His  survey  oi  tlie  maze  discio-sed  that 
iiobody  knows  how  m.aiy  lederal  programs 
exist  and  th.it  there  is  no  place  to  go  to 
find  out  Congress,  he  s;iys,  does  not  h.ive 
the  information  to  deternune  which  pro- 
grams should  be  conUnued  and  which  should 
be  ended. 

The  executive  department  Is  no  better  en. 
Rep  Roth  Siiys  It  does  not  have  the  Infor- 
mation to  locate  riverlapplng  and  duplicat- 
ing efforts  which  i»u;d  be  unified  and  there- 


by  streamline   and   cut  down   on  the   ooets 
of  the  operation. 

The  congressman  did  determine  that  at 
lejvst  the  federal  government  is  taring  to 
.idmlnister  1,050  assistance  programs  set  up 
to  dispense  20  billion  dollars  a  year,  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  national  budget.  He 
.idds  that  as  many  as  10  cabinet-level  de- 
jMrtinenta  find  15  or  more  agencies  operate 
jTograms  devoted  essentially  to  the  same 
purpose. 

Though  Roth  Is  a  Republican,  the  concern 
over  the  tangle  of  aid  programs  is  not  limited 
to  members  uf  his  party.  Democratic  liberals 
like  Daniel  Moynlhan,  assistant  secretary  of 
Labor  under  President  Kennedy,  charge  that 
the  federal  government  Is  massively  efficient 
.it  collecting  taxes  and  groasly  Inefficient  at 
tlispenslng   federal  »ervlc«B. 

It  would  be  demagogruery  to  contend  tiiat 
all  federal  programs  should  l)e  abolished  but 
equally  absurd  not  to  survey  and  evaluate 
the  operations  of  all  of  them. 

Our  government  Is  operating  at  a  deficit. 
Taxes  have  been  raised  to  help  trim  it  but 
roal  progress  will  not  be  made  until  the 
operations  of  the  machine  are  checked  out 
.ind  better  ways  of  running  It  are  found. 

This  can  be  done  with  some  good  reeults 
:is  was  shown  by  the  Hoover  Commission  In 
the  '50s.  Since  that  tl.iie  there  has  been  a 
■,  ast  technological  and  inanagerlal  leap  for- 
ward but  not  all  of  these  tools  have  been 
utilized   by   the  lederal  government. 

Establibiunent  of  a  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion could  help  the  nation  to  make  Intel- 
hgent  decisions  about  the  thousands  or  more 
>;ive-itway  progrunis  More  and  more  Amer- 
u.';uis  are  reaching  the  conclusion  that  this 
uauon  does  not  iiave  the  hnanclal  resources 
now  to  do  everything  that  might  he  desir- 
,ible.  We  should  cut  back,  but  let's  do  it  on 
the  basis  of  tactual  evaluation  rather  than 
i-inotioii.il  reaction, 

I  From  the  Waco  (Tex  i   Tlmes-Hernld. 
July  15.  19681 

Ff,fshn:\n  Has  Bright  Idea  for  Feder.vl 
Program  List 

It  takes  a  fresh  viewpoint  to  raise  mean- 
:.".gftil  q'.iestions  about  practices  and  habits 
that  have  Rrown  up  without  having  been 
.-ubjected  to  critical  analysis.  Latest  proof 
■■t  this  is  ^een  :n  the  bill  fiied  recently  in  the 
US  Hotise  of  Representatives  by  a  freshman 
•nember.  Rep,  'ft'llliam  V.  Roth,  Republican 
•  !   Delaware. 

The  newcomer  to  Congress  started  looking 
Into  the  federal  grant  programs  to  see  what 
might  be  useful  to  his  district.  The  more  he 
looked,  the  more  confused  he  became.  He 
put  his  staff  to  work.  They  .'tudied  the  maze 
of  programs  and  agencies  for  eight  months. 
Tlie  fruit  of  their  study  was  the  bill  which 
Hep.  Roth  put  into  the  hopper. 

The  Roth  bill  would  require  the  President 
to  issue  an  ant-.ual  ratalugue  of  federal  grant 
■"iroprams  and  to  iipd.Tte  it  monthly.  The 
l^esident  would  also  be  expected  to  report  to 
Congress  each  year  on  his  progress,  if  any. 
In  unifying  the  myriad  of  aid  programs. 

Rep  Roth  told  Ills  colleagues: 

'We  found  that  no  one,  anywhere,  knows 
rxactly  how  many  federal  programs  there 
are."  His  study  found  1,090  of  them  although 
the  best  official  list  carries  only  530  programs. 

"We  found  that  nowhere  is  there  a  cen- 
tral, comprehensive  repository  where  mean- 
ingful Information  on  all  operating  programs 
can  be  found. 

"We  found  that  more  than  $20  billions  a 
year  Is  being  spent  on  such  programs,  yet 
only  with  long  and  great  effort  can  one  begin 
to  find  meaningful  Information  about  all  of 
them. 

"'We  found  that  there  Is  no  common  de- 
nomination— that  Is.  widely  used  definition 
of  Just  what  Is  a  "program.' 

"We  found  that  only  the  largest  cities  and 
tiates    and    universities    have    the   necessary 
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money  and  stafT  required  Just  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  programs  from  which  they  might 
benefit." 

Only  one  agency.  Roth  said,  failed  to  an- 
swer his  questions.  "The  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  told  him  that 
it  would  take  1,600  man  hours  to  complete 
his  questionnaires  and  simply  refused  to  do 
It.  He  had  sent  478  questionnaires  to  pro- 
gram directors  In  that  department. 

If  Roth's  bin  becomes  law  and  is  imple- 
mented in  the  spirit  In  which  It  was  written, 
it  win  be  poeslble  for  the  first  time  for  any 
citizen  to  read  the  catalogue,  find  what  pro- 
grams are  applicable  to  a  local  need  and  what 
Is  required  to  qualify  for  grants  or  whatever. 
and  go  from  there.  It  has  been  impossible 
up  to  now,  except  for  a  small  set  of  experts 
who've  spent  years  in  government  work,  to 
do  anything  approaching  this. 

Numbers  of  his  colleagvies  are  joining  Rep, 
Roth  in  his  campaign  for  a  federal  progr:im 
catalogue.  All  of  them  have  liad  sad  experi- 
ences in  which  local  delegations  became  lost, 
bewildered,  confused  or  discouraged  In  the 
labyrinth  for  which  no  map  exists,  and  re- 
turned home  unhappy  with  their  congress- 
man and  disgruntled  with  the  idea  of  trying 
to  make  progress. 

We'd  guess  that  if  Congresr.  ever  pets  a 
good,  clear  look  at  the  overlapping  and  du- 
plication now  existing  in  the  programs  it  has 
approved  over  the  years,  it  will  start  trying 
to  consolidate  and  streamline  the  whole  busi- 
ness. Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayers, 
this  couldn't  happen  too  soon  to  suit  them. 
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and  just  as  we  honorably  fight  In  Viet- 
nam for  the  security  of  Southea.st  Asia, 
we  must  also  responsibly  exhaust  every 
diplomatic  means  of  securing  the  return 
of  these  82  Americans,  before  even  con- 
.siderlng  a  more  forceful  response  to  the 
North  Koreans  aggressive  act.  However, 
the  point  we  mu.st  and  should  make  today 
is  that  the  Pueblo  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Such  an  affront  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States  cannot  be  dismissed.  It  is 
a  matter  of  our  utmost  concern  that  82 
Americans  and  their  vessel  are  safely 
and  .swiftly  returned. 


U.S.S.    "PUEBLO"  AND  CREW 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OP    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  22.  1968 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century, 
the  United  States  and  the  modern  world 
have  moved  well  beyond  the  altitudes  of 
that  other  era — '  Remember  the  Maine. 
to  hell  with  Spain,"  But  that  docs  not 
mean  that  we  must  forget  the  Pueblo  or 
attack  North  Korea.  The  seizure  of  our 
intelligence  ship  the  U.S.S,  Pueblo  and 
its  83 -man  crew  was  a  blatant  act  of  ag- 
gression by  the  North  Koreans  in  total 
disregard  of  international  law.  We  must 
exert  every  source  of  diplomatic  pres- 
sure to  correct  this  in.iusticc  and  secure 
the  release  of  our  ship  and  tlie  82-sur- 
viving  crewmen. 

The  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  made  a  strong  ar.d  continuing; 
effort  to  reasonably  negotiate  the  release 
of  the  Pueblo.  We  have  called  .in  emer- 
gency session  of  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, we  have  expressed  a  v.'illingr.ess 
to  allow  neutral  parties  to  negotiate,  'v.-e 
have  met  with  the  North  Koreans  19 
times  at  Panmunjom.  What  does  it  take 
to  find  a  reasonable  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  return  of  our  ship  and  our  men? 

We  shall  not  relent  in  our  diplomatic 
efforts  to  have  the  Pueblo  and  its  crew 
released,  for  we  will  not  forget  82  men 
who  are  bravely  serving  their  country 
even  while  they  languish  in  a  North  Ko- 
rean prisop.  Furthermore,  we  shall  not  be 
impelled  to  recklessly  respond  to  the 
North  Koreans  disregard  for  interna- 
tional law  and  order.  We  are  committed 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  stability  in  Asia 


WHAT  ABOUT  GOOD  GUYS? 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Si>cakcr,  Henry  Jame- 
son of  the  Abilene,  Kans.,  Reflector- 
Chronicle  ha.s  cited  one  of  the  most  ob- 
\ious  imbalances  in  the  way  the  Great 
Society  operates  these  days.  He  lias  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial,  "What 
About  the  Good  Guys?"  I  ain  sure  there 
are  a  lot  of  jx^ople  in  this  country  who 
take  the  same  ix)int  of  view  expressed 
in  this  editorial  and  wish  that  the  "good 
ruys"  could  have  a  day  in  court  once  in 
a  while.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
inark.s,  I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord. Tlie  editorial  follows: 

What  Abot't  C;<hid  GtYS? 

The  lieadlines  in  one  paper  the  other 
morning  had  to  do  with  a  new  program  of 
m:llions  to  aid  downtrodden  ;.Iroholics.  an- 
other explained  a  big  lederal  grant  for  vene- 
real diseaKe  ""education",  increased  welfare 
prccr.'ims  and  more  about  ihe  lederal  fc;i;t. 
1.1  nearly  *1  miJIlon  to  the  street  gangs  In 
Chicago  as  sort  of  a  bribe  to  keep  iliem  in 
line 

Regardless  of  the  merit  cf  any  of  the^e.  and 
n-.any  others,  one  raises  the  que.stion  of  when 
IS  somebody  going  to  remember  the  "'good 
guys  " — or  the  great  maionty  of  liardworking, 
law  abidiijg  citizens  t.-ying  to  live  decent, 
honorable  lives?  They  i.re  becoming  qmte 
disgusted  and  tired  of  the  load  on  their 
backs,  wondering  if  they  are  to  become  the 
"lost  '  generation. 

Can  a  nation  be  regulated  to  ('.cath''  C.n 
crime,  sex,  alcoholism  and  mor.-.U  be  legis- 
lated in  or  out  or  bought  oH? 

It    would   appear   that  it   is   more   than   a 

■  uir.cidcnce  that  many  of  the  country's  cur- 
rent   ills   date    back    to   about    the    time    we 

■  t-irted  legislating  out  the  church,  religion, 
,'aluting  the  Hag  ..nd  general  respect  Icr  law 
.  !.d  order. 

M.UjV  (f  the  .'■o-callcd  "students"'  and  ot.h- 
.. rs  of  tlial  age  who  ..re  involved  m  various 
protests,  disturbances  and  uprisings  around 
the  country  today  were  the  htile  boys  and 
girts  :n  grade  schools  who  were  told  they 
could  no  longer  repeat  a  prayer  in  school. 
sing  patriotic  songs  and  to  forget  Sant.\ 
Glaus — unless  he  came  ircin  Wa.'hmgton. 

It  is  not  surprising  they  have  grown  up 
With  less  respect  for  everything,  including 
their  limiiies  and  feliow  man  Only  trouble 
can  follow.  Draft  card  burning  became  a  sym- 
bol of   spitting  on   the  American  flag.   More 

.  .  more  .  .  ,  has  become  .i  symbol  of  the 
overything-for-everybody  philosophy. 

Like  the  note  ut  the  bank,  it  .Uways  comes 
due,  Somebody  has  lo  pay 

But  when  is  somebody  going  to  remember 
tlie  good  guys'? 
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THE  COMMENCEMKNT  ADDRESS  OF 
PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  PARK  AT 
DXERFIELD  ACADEMY 

HON.  SiLVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACH'SCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.sEN  lA  IP.  KS 

Friday.  July  26    1968 

Mr  CONIE  Mr  Spealcer.  It  was  my 
plea.sure  at  the  nr^iduation  of  my  son 
John    from   DeerReld    .Academy    to   hear 

the  colorful  and  intere.siin«  commence- 
ment addres.s  of  President  William  E 
Parle  of  Simmons  Colleue,  Bcton  I  think 
two  Aspecus  of  thi.s  addre.vs  deserve  spe- 
cial mention  Dr  Park  >  enKras.sinK  und 
well-stated  praise  of  Dr  Frank  Boyden. 
headma-ster  of  DferlU-ld  Academy  for  66 
years,  and  his  first-hand  account  of  the 
current  Keneration  of  college  rebels 
Tho.se  of  us  who  have  had  the  pnvilege 
of  knowui*{  Dr  Buvden  inu.-.t  admire  the 
skUI  wlW>  which  Dr  Park  has  intcr- 
preted  our  thoui-'hts  on  his  retirement  I 
am  happy  to  brlnt?  this  address  to  'he 
attention  of  my  colleagues  m  the  H^misi; 

The    196a   C'ommeni  embnt  at   DEERriEi.o 
.  By  President  William  E    Park  . 

This  morning  I  warn  U)  itart  oy  adUres-sliii? 
a  few  renxarlts  U)  the  m<ua  I  think  mlglit  be 
called  the  top  membt-r  if  vhis  graduating 
claas  I  refer  to  Dr  Boyden  Prom  my  very 
prejudiced  p«jlnt  of  view  the  two  m<^)iit  out- 
standing men  bom  in  tfie  year  1879  were  Dr 
Boyden  And  my  father  Sometimes  when  I 
have  menuoned  thI.s  s<.imeht)dv  haa  said 
'  Well  shouldn  t  you  add  Stalin  who  Wivs 
also  born  m  that  year  '  Pranltly  I  never 
added  him  to  my  list  rh<we  two  79ers  who 
are  on  my  list  met  in  the  early  twenties  and 
became  gtxxl  friends  This  In  Itself  is  re- 
miirkable  fjr  Dr  Bijyden,  as  you  all  know 
was  born  in  Poxboro  Massachusetts  .ind  has 
always  been  a  Yanitee  m  all  the  best  senses 
of  that  wore  whereas  my  father  was  born 
la  Belfast.  I.-eland  and  was  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Wild  Irishman  "  How  a 
shrewd  Y.uikee  and  ii  Wild  Irishman  '  be- 
came such  i^ood  friends  Is  somewhat  of  a. 
mystery  Personally  I  have  always  thought 
Dr  Boyden  admired  my  f.ither  because  he 
had  the  rare  ability  of  belnt?  able  to  express 
very  sound  ideas  m  an  interesting.  oriKlnal 
and  often  humorous  way  My  father  admired 
Dr  Boyden  because  he  had  the  rare  ability 
of  iicceptmg  sound  ideas  and  then  applying 
them  prac-ticaily  to  his  afe  and  his  work 
That  they  i{ot  along  well  together  is  "seen  in 
the  f.icl  that  my  father  delivered  the  Com- 
mencement addresses  ;n  this  school  from  the 
early  twenties  to  the  early  fifties  Obviously, 
he  would  .*i.ive  been  the  Ideal  person  tt>  say 
a  few  words  to  Dr  EJoyden  on  his  graduatK>ri 
Since  that  is  impossible.  I  am  going  to  do  the 
best  I  can  to  tell  Dr  Boyden  what  I  think 
my  father  munt  have  said  to  him  on  this 
occiision.  and  :or  the  m  >st  part  I  shall  use 
words  taken  tnim  my  rather  s  own  writings 
He  might  have  said  Dr  Btiyden.  because  vou 
have  been  regular  with  vour  millc  and  vita- 
min pills  you  are  about  'o  become  emerUus 
You  have  been  verv  wise  not  to  remain 
longer  in  office,  but  ratlier  to  rhoo.se  'o  enjoy 
the  earthlv  parndlse  oi  existing  tor  ,i  .-^pell 
as  ^n  unottlclai  hum.in  being — a  stiite  I 
reveled  in  Prom  this  day  forth  you  need  not 
wi.'rrv  about  representing  anything  except 
Yourself  and.  therefore,  you  can  say  at  all 
times  what  you  thlnK — at  least  to  the  extent 
Mrs  Boyden  will  let  vou  You  can  enjoy  the 
p.e.isures  ol  not  going  when  solemn  commit- 
tees md  conferences  are  called,  for  all  .solemn 
Ci'inmittees  <.:id  coiilerences  if  which  you 
have  attended  are  really  what  T  S  Eliot  said 
of  dream  poetry,    They  never  mean  <ks  much 
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,is  tliey  seem  to  Y^iu  will  be  free  .it  last  as 
Palo  said  til  tu.H  passage  on  emerltll  in  The 
Republic  to  a'Uiin  dlBinterested  ronrentra- 
tloii  of  purpose  stUe  from  all  Incidental  dis- 
tractions P!at4>  also  had  an  excellent  sen- 
tence in  that  work  which  I  am  sure  Henry 
Plmt  could  render  in  the  tireek  or  even  a 
Latin  translation,  if  you  so  desired  which 
IS  this  Let  them  increase  the  gymnastics 
<if  the  mind  when  they  are  pa-st  civic  and 
nuiltary  service  Plnaliv  Dr  Boyden  you 
will  recall  that  1  t-ilit  a  uradciatlng  cla.is  here 
many  many  years  ago  that  a  spell  of  hard 
wiirK  alwavs  leaps  on  to  meet  you  later  in 
life  with  banners  and  triimpet.n  Your  spell 
of  hard  work  for  Deerrteld  .^cademv  l.uited 
slxiv-slx  years  but  it  is  certainly  meeting 
you  today  with  banners  and  Tumpets'  ^>o  I 
congratulate  you  on  vour  graduation  and 
I  declare  you  Deerheld  Academy  s  moat  Ils- 
tmgiiished  emeritus 

.Now  I  should  like  t.)  say  a  few  words  of 
:iiv  iiwn  to  the  other  :iipm()er8  of  the  C^lass 
iif  r,»Ca  .Mobody  knows  '.he  name  of  the  mis- 
erable sinner  wh<i  Invented  the  idea  of  com- 
mencement .iddres.se.s  Alter  some  thirty  years 
■  f  listening  U)  tliem  and  worse  still  deliver- 
ing a  gixidU  number  of  them.  I  am  not  sure 
It  was  I  go.>d  idea  Since  it  has  liecome  a 
cu.'tom  in  mi»t  educational  Institutions  the 
saving  grace  Ls  that  the  institution  can  loti- 
trol  pretty  much  the  address  elUier  dlre<-tly 
or  indirectly  Deerfleld  Academv  has  always 
used  the  Indirect  method  For  example  the 
first  time  I  spoke  at  ,i  Deerfleld  Commence- 
ment back  in  1954  It  w  is  held  in  the  church 
irul  'he  dignitaries  sat  ilosely  together  in 
the  pulpit  .After  I  had  been  speaking  tor  a 
little  while  Dr  Bovden  who  was  sitting  right 
l>eh!nd  me  t.xik  .»  large  wauh  riut  of  his 
pocket  and  started  to  wind  it  Well  I  caught 
the  message  namely  that  Deerfleld  did  not 
w.mt  ,»  long- vfc'lnde<l  address,  and  I  don't 
think  we  ve  ever  had  that  here  To  my  knowl- 
edge Deerfleld  has  never  had  <is  i  Commence- 
ment speaker  a  federal  government  official,  a 
state  governor  or  even  a  city  mayor  The 
message  m  that  is  this  school  does  not  want 
a  graduation  spee<-h  which  Is  just  a  rehash 
of  international  rir  national  affairs  This 
means  that  'his  morning  much  ;is  it  may 
disappoint  many  memt)ers  of  this  class.  I  am 
not  allowed  to  give  vou  my  Ide.as  on  Viet 
Nam.  the  draft,  the  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
(■r  even  tfie  coming  Presidential  election 
Furthermore  Deerfleld  h.is  an  unwritten 
rule,  as  are  so  many  of  the  rules  In  this 
school,  which  does  not  permit  .i  speaker  to 
Indulge  In  any  of  the  Commencement  cliches 
suc.'i  as  'This  class  is  misst  fortunate  in 
being  graduated  at  this  particular  time 
rather  than  any  other  p.irtlcular  time  be- 
cause It  so  happens  that  you  are  graduat- 
ing this  year  '  Bearing  in  mind  these  very 
iMteillgent  regulations  we  now  turn  'n  my 
brief,  non-pollUcsl  and  hopefully  cliche-free 
remarks. 

Home  of  you  eepeclallv  the  faculty,  who 
have  attended  many  of  the  Deerfleld  Com- 
mencements m  the  lajst  fifteen  vears  will  re- 
call that  I  have  often  In  my  addresses  re- 
ferred to  the  works  of  Charlee  Dickens  This 
Is  simply  because  Dickens  happens  to  be 
my  favorite  author,  and  I  have  read  his 
novels  so  often  through  the  vears  that  many 
of  his  characters  seem  to  have  become  al- 
most like  close  friends  of  mine  I  have  many 
favorites  such  as  Mlcawber  or  .Sairey  CJamp 
or  Reverend  Chadband  or  Pecksniff  or  Mrs 
Jellyby  But  :t  never  'K'curred  to  me  until 
this  year  that  practically  every  one  of  these 
very  humorous  and  different  Dickens  char- 
acters has  one  trait  In  conimon  namely. 
self-delu8li>n  Each  one  of  them  is  self-de- 
luded about  something  For  example,  Mrs 
Gamp  you  will  remember  was  a  nurse  and. 
as  Dickens  .said.  It  was  difncult  to  enjoy  her 
society  without  being  conscious  of  a  smell 
of  spirits  But  Mm  fiamp  was  certain  In  her 
•  iwn  nund  that  nobody  knew  she  was  hitting 
the    bfjtUe    at    the    rate    she    did     Reverend 
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Chadband  thought  of  hlm.self  as  a  most  piou.s 
and   religious  man     and   !iad   no   conception 
of  the  nonsensical  drivel  that  he  spoke  or  lo.s 
un-Chrlsflan  wav  of  ,lfe    Mr    Mlcawber  reallv 
thought  that  ,it  any  time  .md  without  doing 
a    thing,   a    fine    Job    would    turn    tip.    and    he 
never  did   recognize   how    he   fooled   hlmsell 
Well    that  i.s  my  subject  today    self-delusion 
Have    vou    i\er     thought     that    practically 
all    'he    itreat     problems    in    our    world    and 
many   "1    the    personal    problems    we    have    in 
onr     'wn   lUes    ire  due   !n    the   tlnal   analysis 
to  some  sort   "f   self-delusion'   History  seeni^ 
to    prove    that    mankinds    capacitv    for   sell- 
delusion    IS   almoet   limitless     Bertrand    Rus- 
sell   wrote   111   one   of    his   es.says        Man   Is   ,i 
ratli'iial    aiumal     .so    at    leust    1    have    been 
ti>id     niroiigliout   Li   long   life   I   have   IcMkeO 
dllltrently  for  evidence  in  favor  of  this  stat    - 
ment     but   so   far   I    have   not    had    the   goinl 
fortune    to    come    acro.ss    It     though    I    havo 
.searched  in  many  countries  spread  over  thrcf 
continents    (^ii  the  contrary   I  have  seen  the 
world     plunging     continually     further     int  . 
madness    I   have  seen  great  nations  former! ^ 
leaders  of  civilization  led  .istray   by  preacli- 
ers    III     bombistic     nonsense      I     have     seen 
cruelty,    persecution,    and    self-delusion    in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds    tintll  we  have 
almiot    reached    the    point    where    praise    of 
rationality  :s  held   to  mark  a  man  as  an  old 
:i>gey    regrettably    surviving    from    a    bygone 
age       For   i.nce    I    find    myself    m   agreemei;' 
with    .Mr     Hti.ssell     Certainly    human    belnps 
right  through  history  have  always  shown  an 
amazing   ability    to   delude   themselves    Hica- 
much   of    the    history    of   religion,   especial!', 
m   the  face  ot   the  achievements  in  .sclenci 
is  the  story  "f  man  deluding  themselves  t,-, 
clinging  to  worn  out  theories    I  ciune  acrov^ 
a  gCKid  example  of  this  recently  in  my  read- 
ing   It  .seems  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin 
invented    the   lightning   rod   many   clergy   in 
both  America  and  England  condemned  It    us 
an    unholy    attempt    to    defeat    the    will    n; 
God     They    maintained    that    lightning   wug 
sent  by  C>od  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  lh.it 
therefore    Benjamin   Franklin   had   no   busi- 
ness   inventing    .something    that    would    .it- 
tempt  to  defeat  Gods  will    Or  consider,  hox 
throughout    history,    nations    have    deluded 
themselves    with    fallacies    about    race    .iIkI 
blood   which   reached  such   unbelievable  ex- 
tremes with   the  Nazis    Or   think  of   famoud 
men  in  history  who  were  by  no  meana  crack- 
pots   but  who  ruined  or  almost  ruined  their 
lives    by    plain    self-delusion     An    excellent 
example  is  Mark  Twain,  one  of  the  most  wittv 
and  brilliant   .Americans  who  ever  lived,  b-it 
who    If   It   hadn't   been   for   his   friends   \^ho 
balled  him  out,  would  have  spoiled  hla  life 
by   the   self-delusion  that   he  could   help   "o 
invent   and   manufacture   a   typesetting  ni.i- 
chlne     Y'es,    the    capacity   of    human    bemas 
for  self-delusion  Is  limitless,  but  I  want  to 
suggest  this  morning  that  we  have  reached 
new  heights  in  this  area  In  our  day    Let  me 
give  you  a  few  illustrations  of  what  I  mean 

.Some  of  you  listened,  as  X  did,  to  many  of 
the  speeches  emanating  from  the  UN  dur- 
ing the  middle  east  crisis  last  year.  Did  ,iny 
of  you  leel  as  I  did  that  It  was  Just  unbeliev- 
able that  these  brilliant  leaders  of  the  i.i- 
tlons  of  the  world  could  be  talking  such  non- 
sense? It  seems  to  me  that  most  rational 
people  I  meet  these  days  know  that  war  his 
l)een  <iutmoded.  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  delude  ourselves  Into  thinking  that  wars 
can  settle  anything  Tne  danger  that  luu 
war  can  lead  today  lo  the  destruction  oJ  the 
entire  humiin  race  should  be  plain  iuid  evi- 
dent tc  any  rational  human  being.  .And  vet 
no  one  of  the  speakers  I  heard  .seemed  to 
face  that  fact  iit  ,ill,  but  rather  indulged  in 
threats  of  war  if  anyone  disagreed  with 
them  In  other  words  our  world  has  radi- 
cally changed,  it  is  not  the  .same  wcirld 
as  It  was  nfty  years  ago  National  boun- 
daries and  nitlonal  interests  are  no  longer 
.IS  important  as  they  used  to  be.  and  hence 
we  can  no  longer  aJIord  to  delude  ourselves 
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by  talking   and   thinking  the  way  we   were 

accustomed  to  years  ago. 

Or  take  a  more  general  illustration.  Ever 
since    the   doctrine   of   evolution    many    hu- 
man beings  have  assumed  that  the  tinlverse 
It, self  is  progressive  and  that  Indeed  progress 
;s  a  cosmic  law    .Most  peneratlons  have  been 
in.ide  to  led  that  they  are  in  a  world  which 
.s  in  an  escalation  going  steadily  up  always 
jrogrcssing   from    better   to    better.    Now   we 
have  had  a  lot  of  reasons  lor  thinking  this, 
(.lur  .scicntillc  invenliveneFS  no  longer  makes 
It  possible  to  believe  in  a  static  world.  As  each 
new  invention   has   been   perfected  we   have 
seen  a  kind  of  progress  which  nobody  could 
deny.    However,    gradually    sober   people   be- 
j;,in  to  vk'onder  if  what  we  thourtht  of  as  pro- 
gress was   really   proi'ress   at    all    The   auto- 
mobile  was   quite   a   chancre   from   the   horse 
and    buggy.    iMit    cotild     a.    m.ichine    which 
cau.«ied  thousands  of  hiehwity  deaths  a  year 
he  said  to  represent  proeress?  Modern   wea- 
ponry culminating  In  nuclear  bombs  is  cer- 
tainly   an    advance    from    stones    and    clubs, 
but  is  it  reallv  procress?  Ovrr  beautiful  homes 
with  all  their  modern  padgets  are  a  long  way 
Irom   lop  cabins,    Init    are   the   people   living 
in  these  homes  happier  and  more  contented? 
In    other    words    many    human    beings   have 
heen  and  still  lire  deluding  them.selves  with 
their    ideas    of    prr>eress.    for    real    progress 
must   have   something   to   do   with    the   hu- 
man Fpirit    I  rciid  .somewhere  years  ago  of  a 
;amous   .American   actor   who   speaking  of   a 
voung  friend  of  his  said:   'He  would  in  my 
opinion    have    been    the    greatest    actor    In 
America  if  his  private  character  had  been  as 
veil    balanced    as    his    public    jjerlormance." 
I    have   always   liked    that   statement   and    I 
think    there    iire    niiiny   pet^ple   who   are   be- 
ginning  to   see   tliat   it   is   time   we   stopped 
deluding  ourselves   into  believing  that  pro- 
gress   can    be    meastired    by    the    marvelous 
things   we  produce   and  possess,  and  devote 
tciual   energy   to   bringing   these  things   Into 
some  kind   of  bal.mce  by   the  steady  devel- 
opment of  private  character. 

Finally,  the  area  of  self-delusion  that  I 
am  most  concerned  about  and  the  one  I  am 
closest  to  Is  that  found  on  college  cam- 
puses todav.  I  don't  think  it  Is  necessary  to 
go  Into  cr'eat  detail  as  you  have  all  seen 
either  in  jilctures  or  directly  college  stu- 
dents sitting  down  in  college  halls  block- 
ing the  pass.Tge  of  administrators  or  of  re- 
cruiters from  the  government.  Industry,  and 
the  armed  forces,  or  even  taking  over  ad- 
minlsirative  ofliccs  or  entire  college  build- 
ings. You  have  all  seen  students  on  a  cam- 
pus or  in  city  .streets  carrying  signs  ob- 
scenely condemning  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  demanding  the  resignation  of 
a  college  jjrcsident  or  dean  or  instructing 
their  elders  to  make  love,  uot  war.  'You  have 
all  seen  the  bearded,  sandaled,  and  long- 
haired vouth  of  indeterminate  sex.  many  of 
whom  .are  attempting  to  escape  reality  with 
the  aid  of  drugs  F^irthermore.  you  know  of 
the  contempt  of  many  of  these  students  for 
anyone  over  thirty,  and  their  denial  that 
anyone  has  authority  over  them  even  when 
they  break  laws  that  they  find  personally 
distasteful. 

Well,  vou  all  know  what  I  am  talking 
about  and  I  am  siu-e  you  recognize  that 
this  IS  still  a  picture  of  a  minority  of  college 
students  today.  However,  we  must  not  forget 
that  It  is  a  very  loud  minority  and  that  the 
majority  of  studen'^  are  still  very  quiet. 
This  minority  has  already  damaged  higher 
education  in  many  states  and  therefore  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  them.  I  believe  that 
this  minority  group  is  self-deluded  and  that 
l>asicaJly  they  are  fooling  themselves  by 
thinking  that  they  wiU  never  have  to  grow 
up.  You  see.  they  are  very  much  like  children. 
You  know  how  children  love  to  go  to  the 
attic  and  rummage  In  the  old  trunk  and 
pull  out  Grandmas  or  Grandpa's  clothes 
and  then  parade  .around  in  them.  Although 
I  probably  .sound  old-fashioned  I  often  prefer 
Grandma's  or  Grandpa's  clothes  to  what  I 
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see  many  of  the  hippies  wearing.  You  all 
know  too  how  children  to  get  attention  often 
stand  around  and  scream  .ind  usually  thev 
are  protesting  something  they  don't  under- 
.'tand  themselves  Mo.st  children  have  never 
liked  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  Saturday 
night  biith,  and  anyone  who  pets  too  close 
to  some  of  these  college  students  lonf?s 
for  a  revival  of  that  ancient  ril^e.  And 
certainly  like  children  these  students  long 
for  love  and  joy,  brotherhcH.)d  and  la.sting 
peace,  but  like  children  they  take  no  real 
responsibility  f..ir  reaching  any  of  these  coals. 
Now  what  is"  so  tracic  is  the  lact  that  they 
cannot  stop  the  passaije  of  time:  Ihey  cann(H 
prevent  themselves  from  growing  up.  and 
therefore  the  kind  of  self-delu.sion  they  are 
carrying  on  may  well  be  a  characteristic  of 
ilieirs  all  their  lives. 

Next  fall  the  members  of  this  graduating 
class  will  scatter  to  college  cnmpuses  all  over 
this  country.  I  suecest  this  morning  that  one 
of  the  main  purposes  of  a  collece  education 
is  to  prevent  yoii  irom  becoming  self -deluded, 
in  other  words,  to  help  you  become  a  rational 
man.  Now  there  Is  only  one  way  that  can 
be  accomplished,  and  that  is  by  makina  uj) 
vour  mind  that  you  are  not  comg  to  let  >  cur- 
self  be  diverted  from  your  main  task  in 
college  which  is  study.  For  t!  e  lact  is  that 
college  is  primarily  a  i5eriL<d  of  pi'^paration  m 
which  you  are  given  a  few  years  to  deyel-ip 
the  powers  of  your  mind,  to  be  introduced  to 
a  variety  of  areas  of  knowledge  so  that  you 
have  an  understandinu  of  ilio  jsit-t  and  tlie 
changes  which  have  t:iken  jjlace,  .md  most  if 
all.  to  help  you  find  a  held  of  interest  to 
which  you  can  devote  yourself  j>crhapK  ever, 
for  a  lifetime. 

In  closing  I  have  these  few  sua'-testions 
which  might  be  of  help  to  you  at  collcpe. 
First,  forget  your  identity  crisis,  in  fact  if 
anyone  mentions  that  phrase  to  you.  tell 
them  you  settled  that  matt^^r  in  kindercarten. 
Believe  me  you  can  save  more  time  for  useful 
pursuits  and  keep  yourself  out  of  more 
trouble  if  you  are  willms  \o  refuse  to  pay 
any  attention  to  all  the  nonsense  about 
Identity  crisis.  Secondly,  never  iirotest  any- 
thing until  you  have  lirst  worked  out  a  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  plan  which  will  help  to 
correct  the  evils  of  what  you  are  protestine. 
Tills  will  not  only  save  you  time,  but  a  lot  of 
shoe  leather  and  even  loss  of  blood.  In  the 
third  place,  accept  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
best  possible  world  that  you  have  lo  live  in 
right  now.  You  caniiot  escape  it.  though 
hopefully  you  may  do  somethinc  in  your 
lifetime  to  make  it  better.  Lastly,  never  for- 
get that  you  are  going  to  prow  up.  ycu  can- 
not prevent  it.  Indeed  most  of  you  will  reach 
emeritus  status  of  some  sort  My  hope  for  nil 
the  members  of  this  class  is  that  when  you 
reach  that  status  the  banners  will  be  waving 
and  the  trumpets  vrtll  be  blowing  for  ycu  as 
they  are  for  Dr,  Boyden  today.  But  remem 
ber,  these  banners  wave  and  these  trumpets 
blow  only   for   rational   men. 


THE  INSPIRING  STORY  OF  THE  SU- 
PREME SACRIFICE  OP  THE  LATE 
ARMY  MAJ,  FREDERICK  G,  TERRY. 
JR. 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  char- 
acter, courage,  commitment,  and  dedica- 
tion are  everlasting  virtues  in  an  in- 
dividiial  or  in  a  nation.  They  are  the 
fundamental  qualities  upon  which  a  man 
or  a  country  lives  and  completes  the 
good  life. 
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In  the.-^e  challenplnp:  days  I  think  we 
could  all  benefit  from  a  concrete  ex- 
ample of  a  man'.s  posses.sion  and  exer- 
cise of  these  virtues  in  the  honorable 
fulfillment  of  his  duties. 

Such  an  example  is  siiven  to  us  in  tlic 
graphic  portrnynl.  by  a  lifted  journali.-t. 
Mr.  Jack  Tubert.  in  ihe  Worcester  Tcle- 
:  ram  of  July  18.  last,  of  the  life  and 
supreme  .sacrifice  of  the  late  Mai,  Fred- 
crick  G.  Tiny.  Jr,.  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Clifford  ol  my  home  city 
of  Worcester.  Mass,  I  am  plea.sed  to  in- 
clude the  article  at  this  point : 

Ma  J.  Frederick  G.  Tecry,  .Tr. 
(By  Jack  Tubert) 
We.st  Point,  NY. — The  long,  gray  line 
crane  full  circle  here  today  for  Frederick  Gar- 
side  Terry.  Jr  .  buried  where  he  wi's  born-  on 
the  ancient  grounds  of  liie  V  a.  Miiil.iry 
.■\cadeniy. 

He  was  a  soldier. 

Once  he  wrote.  I  have  two  things  to  live 
f,  r,  and  one  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  (.>ther— my  wife  and  lamily  and  the  Army. 
I  love  them  both  lor  diflercnt  reasons,  but 
I  love  them  dearly  .  .  ." 

He  also  said  he  had  two  very  bir,.,ng 
ronvictions: 

America  .s  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  what  the  United  States  is  doing  in  that 
forfaken  .'^sian  country  is  right. 

THIRD    TOfR 

Major  Terry  was  midway  through  his  tlilrd 
tour  of  duty  in  'Vietnam  when  he  died  July  4 
'-11  thiit  battlceroiind  half  a  world  a'way  from 
the  quiet  splendor  of  The  Plain  atrpp  this  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson  River. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  .Academy's  Cla.ss 
of  1960  .  .  .  .son  of  a  meniber  of  the  Class  of 
1930,  grandson  of  a  member  C'f  the  Class  of 
1916.  with  a  great-grandfather  'who  was  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1891  at  West  Point 
One  of  the  most  decorated  .Army  men  in 
Vietnam.  Malor  Terry  was  31.  the  son  of  Mr, 
and  Mrs,  Edwsrd  L,'  ClifTord  of  1  Bancroft 
Tower  Road    Worcester,  Mass, 

His  widow  Is  the  former  Carrol  F  Wcrden 
of  Pompton  Plains.  N.J..  mother  of  two  young 
children 

Once  with  the  storied  Green  Berets." 
Malor  Terry  was  an  Infantry  lielicopter  pilot 
with  the  First  Air  Cavalry  Div!.?ion — com- 
manding Troop  D — when  he  died  in  the  col- 
lision of  two  military  aircraft  while  on  a 
reconnaisance  mission. 

He  was  killed  12  days  before  the  seventh 
birthday  last  Monday  of  l;:s  son,  Frederick  G, 
(Rick)  Terry  III. 

His  father,  Tt  Col  Frederick  G.  Terry  Sr,. 
w.is  killed  in  World  War  11.  in  a  similar  col- 
lision of  two  military  aircraft  He  aied  direct- 
ing artillery  fire  Juiie  24.  1S44.  in  the  battle 
of  .'^aipan — 21  d.iys  after  i.is  son's  seventh 
birthday. 

Last  Friday,  Major  Terry  had  planned  to  be 
reunited  briefly  with  his  family  in  Ha'waii 
Mrs.  Terry,  the  boy  and  Ids  four-year-oM 
sister.  Deborah  Lynne,  were  flying  out  Ircni 
New  Jersey  for  P.ick's  big  seventh  birthday 
party. 

Instead,  Major  Terry's  body  was  en  route 
home  on  that  star-crossed  Friday,  accom- 
panied on  the  10. 000  mile  journey  by  his 
roommate  of  West  Point  days.  Major  John 
Getgood.  arriving  back  here  Monday. 

Getgood  met  his  wife  at  the  wedding  of 
the  Terrys,  He  was  about  to  return  State- 
side after  a  second  tour  of  duty  In  Vietnam 
when  accorded  the  honor  of  bringing  the 
flag-draped  casket  home. 

Major  Terry's  father  was  teaching  here  at 
West  Point  when  he  was  bom,  June  3.  1937. 
That  was  the  day  the  rest  of  the  world  cele- 
brated the  Duke  of  Windsor's  marriage  to 
Wallls  Warfleld  Simpson,  'Who  bothered  to 
notice  the  newspaper  cartoon  that  day  show- 
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ini?  (\  bomb-shaped  world  fused  by  a  '  Nnrl" 
crisis^  rioon    that  bomb  exploded 

DIED    IN     BACKLASH 

Colonel  Ferry  died  in  the  backlash  help- 
ing the  U  S  re«caln  Salpan  crossmads  to 
Japan,  and  the  Philippines  'n  the  road  bark 
A  L-olonel  chipplnst  in  to  help,  up  m  the 
skies  In  a  Piper  Cub  helplim  direct  artillery 
fire  on  Jap  troops  dug  in  the  sides  or  Mt 
T;ipotchau   . 

The  lad  of  seven  never  forgot  school- 

boy cadet,  battlefield  officer.  Major  Terry 
lived  only  to  march  m  his  fathers  f<jf)t.steps 
To  that  drum  beat  hammered  at  by  General 
Ml.- Arthur       Duty    Honor    Country 

SpcR'k-marked  youth  he  never  mentioned 
Frrd  Terry  thought  only  .jf  positive  ways  to 
bark   his  country   en   route   to   death   at    the 
aerial   crossroads   where   his  dad   died   .n    an 
earlier  Pacirlc  storm 

BOYHl.ilU     PSL 

"I  think  that  w.-ts  what  Fred  always  wonted 
to  do — be  a  West  Pointer  recalled  Stephen 
Smith,  a  boyhood  pal  now  living  in  North 
Conway.  N  H 

He  Mmost  had  me  convinced  to  go  to 
Wc.-it  Mmt  ■  Smith  recalled,  fltled  with 
memories  of  those  pre-teen  boyhood  days  at 
Bancroft  School  pla>-1ng  soldier  near  Ban- 
•roft  Tower,  going  to  the  late- 1940  war 
movies 

■  Every  war  movie  we  saw  three  times  at 
least'" 

Movie  heroics  for  Fred  Terr)'  gave  way  to 
the  real  thing.  sUrting  m  1962. 

The  Silver  Star  for  vaJor;  four  dlstln- 
<ashed  Flying  Crosses  and  a  like  number  ol 
Bronze  Stars. 

AT    LEAST    4  8     \IK    MtDALS 

At  .east  46  Air  Medals  leach  representing 
25  aerial  missions  o;  er  enemy  territory — 
that's  1.150  tUghtsi  e.irned  by  Fred  Terry — 
along  with  two  of  the  medals  OI's  try  to  mlsa. 
Purple  Hearts  tor  wounds  received  m  action. 
Since  mv  graduation  from  West  Point." 
Major  Terry  once  wrote,  I  have  done  more 
than  most  people  do  in  a  lifetime  .Although 
my  life  is  a  very  dear  thing  to  me,  yet  I 
risk  It  so  that  others  may  be  free 

He  earned  the  Silver  Star  in  May,  1963  for 
liberating  l!-'4  Montagnard  villagers — mostly 
women  and  children-  In  a  26-hour  journey 
out  of  the  highlands  igamst  repeated  attacks 
by  the  Viet  Cong,  including  one  near-fatal 
ambush  of   his     Green   Beref    unit 

■Realizing  his  disadvanlage.  and  at  great 
personal  risk,  re.ids  the  .\rmy  Commenda- 
tion. Capt  Terry  completely  exposed  him- 
self to  enemy  rtre  and  led  the  Strike  Force 
m  a  vigorous  .♦tanking  attack  against  the 
enemy  position." 

COMPLITE   DETEAT 

•■The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
ambush  all    194    Montagnard   civilians 

were  evacuated,  the  m;un  success  of  the 
mission."  .idded  the  .^rmy 

■  I  have  no  idea  what  guided  me."  Capt. 
Terry  wrote  later,  or  who  was  watching  over 
me    but  .somehow  I  got  those  people  out 

"I  believe  in  God,  lor  what  I  did  was  not 
skill  or  luck  it  was  guided  by  some  one 
greater  than  myself  Yes.  I  am  more  .^nd 
more  convinced  that  there  is  a  God  No  one 
man  can  have  so  much,  .md  do  what  I  have 
done    without    divme    guidance  .1    may 

never  be  famous,  and  mav  die  tomorrow. 
but  I  win  realize  then  I  have  been  very 
fortunate,  and  that  my  ;ife  has  been  ruled 
witn  so  many  beautiful  things   . 

This  knowledge  that  death  could  be  the 
copilot  when  a  man  puts  his  life  on  the  line 
dally,  perhaps  was  behind  Major  Terry  s  de- 
sire to  make  his  family  secure  before  heading 
out  the  laat  time-  Feb   15 

In  seven  years,  tlie  Terrys  had  moved  17 
times  Last  fall,  he  purchased  a  cottage  home 
in  Pompton  Plains,  a  community  of  5.000  to 
7  (XIO  in  Pequannock  Tnwiiship,  about  20 
miles  from  .New  York. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

From  mid-December  until  he  returned  to 
battle,  the  soldier  was  with  his  family  con- 
stantly, taking  the  kids  for  hikes.  Just  do- 
ing things  together.  lUs  wife  Siild  I  never 
saw  him  so  relaxed   ' 

He  had  tlt>wn  844  hours  In  the  12  months 
of  cf>mbat  duty  on  his  second  tour.  1965  86 
This,  he  thought  then   was  the  limit 

In  one  >if  his  last  letters  home  Major  Terry 
said  he  had  racked  uj)  16  more  .Mr  Medals 
1 25  .lights  each)  by  living  140  hours  in  30 
days"  iTliat  would  double  the  old  tour 
figure  1680  hours  in  a  12  month  period,  if 
the  pace  had  l>een  sustained  i 

And  he  wa.s  flying  the  AHG  1  i  Huey 
Cobra  1  armed  helicopters  More  protection 
than  the  chopper  he  nxle  Nov  18  1965.  when 
he  earned  his  first  of  four  Distinguished 
Flying  Crosses 

HEtlCOPTKR    PLATOON 

He  was  leading  a  helicopter  platoon  in  sup- 
parting  the  landing  of  troop  transport  planes. 
when  one  of  the  craft  was  shot  down  near 
T.un  Help. 

To  draw  the  Are  off  the  downed  transport, 
then  C.ipt  rerrv  flew  hLs  .raft  between  the 
VC  and  the  troop  planes,  drawing  action  on 
his  chopper,  which  was  ripped  by  heavy 
enemy  tire 

This  maneuver  allowed  the  Allied  troops 
to  take  cover  safely  The  chopper  commander 
then  supported  pround  action  with  his  craft 
before  directing  medical  evacuation  for  six 
hours 

His  heroic  actions  were  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  military  service 
and  reflect  great  credit  upon  himself,  his 
unit  and  the  US   .\rmy."  added  the  citation. 

INIQfE    INDIVIUINL 

"I  think  he  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
unique  individuals  I  ever  met  in  .my  life," 
said  Stephen  Smith  whose  daughter.  EUeanor, 
has  Mrs   Carol  Terry  .is  her  godmother 

"Fred  was  not  a  social  individual  'Hie 
country  club  sef  He  was  not  concerned 
with  that.  He  was  one  rare  Individual  entirely 
happy  in  life  " 

His  voice  now  hard  to  control.  Smith  said. 
"Its  hard  to  come  out  .  the  w^ay  I  feel 
Remembering  him  as  a  kid.  knowing  he 
realized  his  goal  But.  I  think  It  got  to  him, 
a  lot  of  his  classmates  had  been  klUed 

There  .ire  few  people  like  him.  We  need 
more  Fred  Terrys  in  the  world  today,"  whis- 
pered   Smith,    before    the    phone    went   dead 

OPEN     FACE 

He  was  a  shade  under  six  feet,  with  the 
open  face  Lif  the  military  man  Gray  eyes  .iiid 
a  dimpled  cheek  Fred  Terry  had,  and  a  great 
love  of  family,  God  .uid  country. 

This  quiet,  gentle  man  came  from  u  line  of 
seven  generations  of  military  men — march- 
ing back  in  time  on  both  sides  of  his  family 
to  Ulysses  S  Grant  i  married  'o  the  aunt  .if 
Brig  Oen.  John  Bradbury  Bennett's  wife, 
Fred  3  great-grandmot  her  i . 

In  the  peace  that  death  brings.  Fred  Terry 
can  stop  searching- -his  family  will  move  the 
body  of  his  father  from  St  Louis  next  fall 
to  lie  next  to  his  son  In  the  military  ceme- 
tery that  holds  the  honored  dead  of  West 
Point. 
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memory  by  Including  the  following  article 
in  the  Record; 

Air  Guardsman  Dits  In  War 

WtsTMiNSTER  Md  .  JuW  23  -  A  Westminster 
lawver  .ind  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  .Air  N.i- 
Uonal  Gu.ird  waji  killed  In  action  when  his 
fighter  pi  ine  was  shot  ilown  List  Sunday  in 
Vietnam  the  Defen.se  Department  announced 
today 

Lt  Col  Sherman  E  Flanagan.  Jr  .  38.  hus- 
band of  Mrs  Virginia  I.  Flanagan  of  92  Wil- 
lis street  was  killed  when  Ills  F  100  fighter 
plane  was  shot  down  by  ground  fire  over  the 
border   .^one   illvlding    Vietnam 

VOUNTEERCD   FOR   COMBAT 

.\  family  spokesman  said  Colonel  Flaniig.oi 
wa.s  .1  memljer  of  the  113th  Tactical  Fighr.T 
Squadron  of  the  District  of  Columbia  .%  r 
National  Guard  that  was  called  to  acti' e 
duty  January  27  during  the  Pueblo  crisis 

C.ilonel  Flan.igan  is  believed  to  be  the  lii^t 
guardsman  oiled  to  duty  during  that  peri..  1 
to  have  died  in  action  in  Vietnam 

A  spokesm.m  fur  the  DC  .Mr  Natl'inal 
Guard  based  .it  .\ndrews  Air  Force  Ba«e  saul 
Colonel  Fl.in.igan  h.id  been  lussigned  to  tnin 
rephicement  j)llots  at  Myrtle  Beach.  s.C. 

His  duties  the  spokesman  said,  requir-"! 
hun  to  make  brief  trips  to  Vietnam,  and  f.!..! 
months  .igo  he  volunteered  to  sUiy  there  o 
fly  combat  missions 

Ciilonel  Fl.magan  was  one  of  about  fifteen 
pilots  from  the  113th  Squadron  who  elected 
to  fly  combat  missions 

WA.S  iNivrRsrrY  or  Maryland  c.radi'ate 

Colonel  Flanagan  was  a  native  of  VVer  i - 
minister.  He  attended  Westminster  Hu'ii 
School  and  ^•raduated  from  Charlotte  H.ii. 
Militiuy  .■\cademy  In  1947  He  graduated  fr.'i'i 
the  University  of  M.iryland  and  the  Maryl.iiui 
law  school  in  1960 

He  was  .i  [Aist  secretary  of  the  Marylasid 
Bar  .\ssoclation  and  a  member  of  the  Wc  •- 
minster  Rot;iry  Club 

Col.inel  Flanagan  joined  the  .Mr  Force  ; 
1951  and  .served  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  tiH' 
Korean  War  He  joined  the  .Air  Nation,. . 
Guard  in  1956 

Besides    his    wife,    he    is    survived    by    li 
parents.  Mr.  .and  Mrs    .Sherman  E.  Flanag.ii. 
Sr  .  of  404  East  Main  street.  Westminster,  am 
two  children.  Donald.  12,  and  Sherman  3d   ,^ 

.\  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  2PM 
Sunday  at  Grace  Lutheran  Church.  West- 
minster. 


.MR    GUARDSMAN    DIES    IN    WAR 
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HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or     MARYLAND 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Lt.  Col.  Sherman  E  Flanagan.  Jr.,  a  fine 
pilot  in  the  Air  National  Guard,  was 
killed  recently  In  Vietnam.  I  wish  to 
commend    his    bravery    and    honor    his 


VIOLENCE   DOMINATES   SUMMER- 
TIME TV 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 
I.\   niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  and  violence  in  our  mids' 
is  a  matter  of  fireat  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icans who  are  concerned  about  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country  and  its  people.  What 
lies  behind  this  problem?  Why  are  crime 
and  violence  so  prevalent  in  our  land  ' 
We  all  know  that  there  is  no  single  an- 
swer. I  do  feel,  however,  that  a  signlficaii 
conlributinii  factor  is  the  portrayal  "t 
crime  and  violence  in  television  pro- 
grams. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  that 
crreat  national  newspaper  which  is  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  in  its  issue  of  July  1.'5, 
1968,  carried  a  report  on  a  .staff  study 
of  television  crime  and  violence.  The 
Monitor  has  performed  a  notable  public 
service  in  conducting  this  survey  and 
publishing  the  results.  So  that  my  col- 


leatiues  may  be  aware  of  this  report  on 
television  crime  and  violence.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  include  the  text  of 
(lie  article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

I  he  Chri-tian  Science  Monitor.  July  25, 
19681 
V\  u  I.  Ir  IissEN   IN   .^^ITrMN?- "Violence 
Dominates   US.   Summertime   TV 
I  By  John  Dillin) 
Six   weeks   after   the   assassination   of   .Sen. 
Robert   F    Kennedy,  lelcvislon   network   pro- 
(.-rams    continue    U>    blast    out    a    grisly    trail 
of  \  lolcnce  with  rlHes  and  six-shooters,  can- 
nons and  space  guns. 

A  survey  of  8.t'-j  hours  of  television  i^pnn- 
ning  prime  evening  hours  and  Saturday 
morning  "cartoons  '  showed  that  violence  still 
ilommates    the   American   airwaves. 

Staff  members  tf  this  newspaper  watched 
;:;c  sliows  ,ind  ill  seven  evenings  of  viewing 
I. corded  81  murders  and  killings  and  a  total 
,.f  210  mcident-s  or  Ihreal-s  of  Molence.  An 
widitional  162  incidents  were  recorded  on 
.Saturday  morning-  generally  legarded  as 
1  hlldren's  hours 

.-^urpii-ini-'ly.  the  most  \iolent  evening 
iiours  were  those  between  7:30  and  9 
,,,11 -again  a  period  when  large  numbers  of 
rhildren  .ire  among  the  television  audience. 
oilicial  network  estimates  indicate  that  dur- 
ing th<xse  hours  26  7  million  children  be- 
tween  the  ages  ol  2  and   17  are  watching. 

In  thofce  early  evening  hours,  violent  inci- 
lients  .K-curredon  an  average  of  once  every 
itiH  minutes  After  SJ  p.m.  violence  tapered 
..tf  quKklv.  with  incidents  (M:curring  once 
.very  35  minutes  In  the  early  evening,  there 
was  "a  murder  or  killing  once  every  31  min- 
utes Later,  once  every  two  hours. 

In  the  altermath  of  the  Kennedy  as.sassi- 
iiation.  leading  television  producers  have 
iromised  to  reduce  videos  \  lolent  element. 
[  articularlv  In  shows  seen  by  children  Quick 
.  hanges  were  promised.  But  so  far  the 
I  hunpes  .-.re  not  apparent,  perhaps  because 
many  of  the  shows  are  summer  reruns.  Fu- 
ture network  jilans  should  be  more  appar- 
I  nt  with  the  uuroduction  of  the  new  shows 
in  the  fall. 

By  far  the  in<»t  \iolent  evening  program 
..f  the  week  was  ii  Sunday  showing  of  "Voy- 
age to  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea."  The  one-hour 
ABC  presentation,  which  began  at  7  p.m..  was 
a  continuous  series  of  fights,  pursuits,  shoot- 
ings, and  explosions.  During  the  show,  view- 
ers counted  33  incidents  of  violence,  or  more 
than  one  every  two  minutes.  There  were  eight 
killings  and  lengthy  fight  scenes. 

Although  .1  few  of  the  programs  surveyed 
were  of  local  origin,  the  vast  majority  origi- 
nated with  the  three  major  networks:  CBS. 
.NBC.  and  ABC. 

CBS  programing  was  easily  the  least  vio- 
lent during  the  evening  hours.  In  seven  full 
nights  of  viewing,  its  allillntes  displayed  41 
incidents  and  14  killings.  That  was  less  than 
lialf  those  on  ABC.  which  led  the  field  with 
H7  incidents,  including  48  killings.  NBC  stood 
in  the  middle  on  both  counts  with  63  inci- 
dents and  23  killings. 

But  what  credit  CBS  won  for  its  evening 
^hows.  it  lost  on  Saturday  morning. 

MONSTER  PEOPLE  DONE  IN 

Two  Of  the  most  violent  cartoons  for  chil- 
dren were  on  CBS.  In  a  half-hour,  the  "Her- 
rulolds"  raced  through  18  violent  Incidents 
during  which  20  monster  people  of  various 
descriptions  were  shot.  vaporized.  or 
mashed. 

Vying  for  top-horror  honors  was  CBS's 
Dvno-Boy  and  the  Space  Ghost."  It  fea- 
iiired  22  incidents,  but  only  three  creature 
people  were  destroyed. 

The  Saturday  morning  lineup  far  out- 
stripped any  other  time  segment  for  vio- 
lence In  only  seven  hours,  the  morning  shows 
rolled  up  162  incidents,  compared  with  210 
for  the  entire  evening  spectrum  of  78'; 
.'ours. 

Almost     all     the     cartoon     shows     ranked 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

among  the  most  violent  There  were  an  aver- 
age of  23  Incidents  an  hour,  nearly  10  times 
the  rate  for  evening  shows  One  tabulator 
noted: 

"The  violence  was  liappenlng  so  fast.  I  had 
to  call  on  my  roommate  for  lielj)  m  writing 
them  down.  As  it  was,  I  think  ur  may  have 
inis.sed  some." 

In  revealing  contrast  to  tliose  monster- 
filled  minutes,  where  even  the  heroes  are 
I  flen  weird  chi.ractors,  are  the  advertise- 
ments aimed  at  children  -  the  sweet  and  in- 
nocent-sounding ads  lor  cooing  dolls  and 
baby  carnages  toy  trains,  .md  crunchy 
cereals 

ARF.AS  f  .^R  ir.-.PHOVFMKNT? 

Considering  this  deluge  of  violence  i  er- 
i.only  one  of  the  most  i^bvious  areas  lor 
iiuick  improvcnu'iu  .  n  both  Saturday  morn- 
ing and  regular  evening  .'-hows  lies  in  the 
l^reviews  of  corning  attr,ictions.  Many  pre- 
\iews  are  capsules  of  violence  In  a  few- 
seconds,  one  preview  featured  snips  of  a 
machine-gun  bf.tlie  three  iislfights.  an  ex- 
plosion, and  a  '  laser-beam  '  attack. 

But  the  biggest  relorm  job  involves  the 
shows  themselves.  Tlie  survey  l.uind  that 
more  than  half  the  propr.uiiv  -  :>:>  per..-ent  — 
Included  violence 

The  most  violent  single  cvenuH-s  were  .Sun- 
day on  ABC.  Monday  on  NBC  and  Tuesday 
on  ABC.  ABC's  Sunday  r.tling  can  be  directly 
attributed  to  "Vovage."  already  cited.  .NBC's 
Monday  of  violence  w.is  due  mostly  to  "The 
Champions"  i  16  violent  mcidenUs,  3  mur- 
ders) and  "I  Spy"  (11  incidents.  3  killings  or 
murders  I.  .ABC's  Tuesday  displayed  \iolence 
on  every  show,  but  the  worst  were  "Gar- 
rison's Gorillas"  (5  incidents.  12killingsi  ;ind 
"N.Y.P.D."  |4  incidents.  1  killingl. 

On  the  other  side  of  things,  CBS  had  by 
far  the  best  overall  rating  with  59  percent  of 
its  shows  rated  clean"  ..\BC  and  NBC  aflil- 
i.ites  turned  up  with  38  ijercent  and  37  ])cr- 
cent  nonviolent  ratings,  respectively. 

Nonviolent  evenings  were  achieved  by  CBS 
(Tuesday)  and  ABC  (Saturday).  Evenings 
with  only  one  vK)lent  show  were  .Siniday  on 
CBS  andThursday  on  ABC 

ATTENTION     KOt  fSKD    AGAIN 

Television  violence  has  received  attention 
in  the  United  States  in  previous  years,  but 
recent  killings  again  li.'ive  locused  attention 
on  TV's  influence 

Rep.  Edward  J.  Gurney  iRi  of  Florida  re- 
cently quoted  an  earlier  study  which  found 
that  the  average  American  child  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  15  watches  the  violent  destruc- 
tion of  13.400  persons  on  television. 

"It  is  difficult  to  believe."  Mr.  Gurney  said, 
"that  this  heavy  dosage  of  antisocial  behavior 
does  not  have  some  effect  on  its  \iewers  and 
on  the  rising  incidence  of  lawlessness  and 
violence  that  has  been  sweeping  our  country 
during  the  past  few  years  " 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  iDi  of  Wisconsin  has 
warned  broadcasters  that  if  violence  is  not 
reduced,  the  public  may  act  through  new- 
laws  to  regulate  program  content.  He  urged 
voluntary  restraint  as  the  best  assurance  of 
freedom. 

Advertising  men  have  formed  a  committee. 
"Advertising  Men  for  Dcescalution  of  Vio- 
lence on  Television."  to  arouse  public  opinion 
against  violence  and  to  push  research  on  pos- 
sible connections  between  violence  on  tele- 
vision and  rising  crime 

NETWORKS  TAKE  ACTION 

The  networks,  too,  have  taken  action  Some 
Saturday-rnorning  cartxjons  will  be  dropped 
in  favor  of  humorous  features.  Violent  scenes 
are  being  edited  out  of  some  of  the  new 
evening  shows  for  next  fall,  it  Is  argued. 

But  the  temptation  toward  violent  shows 
will  still  be  there  for  the  networks.  Accord- 
ing to  prevalent  thinking  among  broadcast- 
ers, violence  means  viewers:  and  viewers  mean 
money;  and  money  means  a  show  stays  on 
the  air. 

Shoot-em-vips  like  "Gunsmoke."  "Daniel 
Boone."  "Wild.  Wild  West."  and  '  Garrison  s 
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Gorillas"  command  good  audiences  and  top 
prices  Irom  sponsors.  Next  lall.  for  example, 
a  one-nunuie  caninercul  on  ■Gunsmoke" 
will  co^t  !i,52(!00 

With  money  like  that  at  stake,  the  net- 
works face  a  severe  challenge  By  cutting 
the  \iolence.  they  risk  slashing  their  r.-v- 
enuo  Retain  the  violence,  and  the  govern- 
ment may  act. 

GUNS  AND  MONSTERS 

Television  \iolence  comes  in  many  lorins 
from  thrillers  such  as  "I  Spy  "  (top)  on  NBC 
to  science-fiction  lartoons  like  'Space 
Ghost  "  I  photos  2  and  4)  on  CBS.  to  battle- 
Held  (irania  on  ABCs  "Rat  Patrol"  i  photos 
:i  and  b)  . 

Tune  in  next  tail's  jjn  nueres  to  nnd  i  u- 
u  ho  wins  111  this  exciting  drama 

.Assisting  with  this  survey  were  Don.- 
Aldruh.  David  J  Anablc.  Ian  D  burnian 
David  Cartmell,  Hhysa  Davis.  George  H 
Kavre.  Helen  Fuller.  June  Goodwin,  Ri.  li- 
ard  HaUerson  Barbara  HornL'ren.  Kileen  I\es, 
Nancy  Mack.  Richard  Mack.  V>'ilcy  MitcliPll. 
George  Moneyhun.  Florence  Mouckley.  Joan 
Nielsen.  Peter  Nordahl.  Carolyn  Rullin.  Lan- 
sing Ehej.pard  Peter  Tonga,  and  Martha  Ann 
Wilson. 


R,r  DICTIONS  IN  POST  OrFICE 
PERSONNEL 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN    I'HF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  July  26.  1968 

M:  LD'WARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Sptfikt  r.  ilic  Post  OfSce  Department  has 
iinnounccd  that  tomorrow  may  begin  the 
fnsi  .-tape  of  a  reduction  m  mail  .sen ice 
made  nccxs.saiy  by  the  cuts  m  isersonnel 
expendiiuies  voted  by  Congress  earlier 
thi.s  year  Ui.le.ss  the  Post  Office  is  ex- 
empted from, the  cutback.s  required  by 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968.  the  Postmaster  General  has 
stated  that  it  may  eventually  be  neces- 
.sary  to  limit  mail  deliveries  to  four  times 
a  week,  and  virtually  isolate  new  les- 
idcmial  areas  and  apartment  buildint^s. 

While  1  appreciate  the  necessity  of 
reducing  Government  expenditures 
wherever  po.ssible.  I  fear  that  a  cutback 
m  personnel  expenditures  impo.sed  on 
the  Post  Office  Department  would  create 
more  serious  problems  than  the  illness 
v.e  are  trying  to  cure. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
mail  handled  by  the  Post  Office  has  in- 
crc.Tsed  11  percent  since  1966 — to  over 
84  billion  pieces  a  year — Concress  has 
lold  the  Post  Office  Department  that  it 
must  dccrea.se  its  personnel  to  the  1966 
level.  In  li^ht  of  our  rapidly  increasing 
population.  mu.shroominp  suburban  de- 
velopment, and  unprecedented  economic 
prowth.  it  would  .seem  that  a  decrease 
in  postal  employees  is  totally  out  of  the 
tjucstion. 

The  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
California,  which  I  represent,  would  be 
particularly  hard  hit  by  any  deterioration 
in  postal  senice.  The  Greater  San  Jose 
metropolitan  area,  with  the  fastest  pro- 
.iected  growth  rate  in  the  country  for  the 
next  15  year.:  would  be  the  one  area 
most  paralyzed  by  a  decline  in  deliveries 
and  other  services. 

Not  only  would  a  cutback  in  postal 
personnel,  and  consequently  mail  service, 
impose  a  tremendous  burden  on  our  pri- 
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vate  cltlzervs,  It  also  threatena  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  economy.  By  hannw- 
iner  the  flow  of  mall,  we  would  be  blocking 
one  of  the  most  vlUl  economic  avenues 
I  if  communication. 

Finally,    In    this   catalo*?   of   unfortu- 


nate results,  we  must  consider  the  effect 
on  our  labor  force  In  the  face  of  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  unemployment,  it 
could  be  dlsaiitrous  to  eliminate  30.000 
postal  jobs  this  year 

Tlie  situation  would  be  clearly  intoler- 


able, and  we  must  act  quickly  to  prevent 
It.  I  urge  my  colleagues  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  join  with  me  In  support 
of  an  exemption  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment from  the  personnel  cutback 
imi)osed  by  the  lax  bill. 


Jiihf  27,   1968 
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SENATE— Saturday,  July  27,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
t'^mpore. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God.  help  of  the  atre.s  past. 
hope  for  the  years  to  come,  Thy  goodness 
is  ever  before  us  and  Thy  mercy  has 
followed  us  all  our  days. 

Speak  to  us  and  through  us,  that  we 
may  b*  the  channels  of  heallnc:  ^ood  will 
for  thls'lanE:led  and  tragic  time 

'Under  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne 
Still  may  we  dwell  secure. 
Sufficient  is  Thine  arm  alone, 
And  our  defense  Is  sure." 

May  we  follow  the  gleam  of  the  high- 
est and  best  we  know,  as  it  leads  o'er 
moor  and  fen  and  craer  and  torrent  till 
the  evening  comes  and  the  fever  of  life  is 
over,  and  our  work  is  done. 

We  ask  It  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name    Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  corusent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, July  j6,  li<S8.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  'With- 
out objection,  it  is  s<j  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TR.\NSACnON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  Pr'vsident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  siat^menus  m 
relation  to  the  tran-sact;on  of  routine 
mornin«  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection    ;t  is  .^o  ordered. 


HEALTH  SERVICE   AMENTJMENTS 
OF   1963 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  con.sideration  of  Calendar 
No    1436.  H  R    1,5758 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  HoL- 
LiNcs  in  the  chair'.  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  iHR. 
15758'  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  so  as  to  e.stend  and  improve  the 
provisions  relatin'.;  to  regional  medical 
programs,  to  extend  the  authorization  of 
grants  for  health  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers,  to  provide  for  specialized 
facilities  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-aCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  claiLse  and  in.sert: 

nn-E  I— REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 
EXTf.NSION      or     REf.IONAL      MEDICAL      PBOCBAMS 

Sfc  101.  Sertlon  901(a)  or  the  Public 
Healtli  ServU^  Act  (43  OSC  299a ».  Is 
.imendwl  by  strllcing  out  'iuid'  before  ■$200,- 
ooocxw)'  iind  by  iruxTtliii;  aft<>r  ■June  .JO, 
1968. ■•  the  following:  '•esoooOOO  for  the 
tlscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  «140iX)0UO0 
f  .r  the  tlRcai  year  ending  June  :iO.  1970.  and 
S200  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971, ■•. 

EVALUATION     OF     REGIONAL     MEDICAL     PROtiSAMS 

Sec  102.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  -Act  is  further  .umended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
.sentence  ■For  any  tlscal  year  ending  afUT 
June  30.  1969.  siu  h  portion  of  the  approjirla- 
tlons  pursuant  to  UiLs  .section  as  the  Secre- 
tarv  in.iv  determine,  but  not  exceeding  1  per 
centum  thereof,  shall  be  available  to  the 
-Secretary  for  evaluation  i  directly  or  by 
grants  or  contracts)  of  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  title  ' 

INCLUSION     or     TERRITORIES 

.Sr.c  103  SecUon  902iaMll  of  the  Public 
Health  .Service  Act  (42  USC  L'99b)  is 
.imended  by  In.sertlng  after  'States'  the  fol- 
lowing; I  which  for  purposes  of  this  title 
includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Island-s, 
Guam,  American  S.unoa,  and  tht  frust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacllic  Islands)  ". 

COMBINATIONS    or     REGIONAL     MEDICAL 
PROGRAM     AGENCIES 

Sec  104  Section  903(ft»  and  section  904(a) 
Of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  i42  USC 
299c,  299d)  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
aftor  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions"  the  following  '■.  and 
combinations  thereof,". 

ADVISORY     council     MEMDERS 

Sec  105  (a)  Section  905(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S  C  299e)  is 
iiniended  by  striking  out  twelve^  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof     sixteen" 

(b)  Section  905(b)  ':>f  such  .Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  and  four  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•four  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  four 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year". 

MULTIPROGRAM     SEmVICES 

3ec  106  Title  IX  i.f  the  Public  Health 
.Service  .Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■'PROJECT    GRA.srs    Fi  R    Mil  TIPROORAM    SERVICES 

"Sec  910  Piinds  appropriated  under  this 
title  shall  .Uso  be  available  for  Rrants  to  aiiy 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  insti- 
tution for  services  needed  by.  or  which  will 
be  of  ?.ubstanllal  use  to,  any  two  or  mure 
rt-w;ional  medical  programs 

i-LARIKYING     OR     TECHNICAL      A.MENDMENTS 

SEC  107.  lai  SecUon  901(C)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  .Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "or. 
where  appropriate,   a  practicing  dentist". 

lb)    Section   901    of    sucii    Act    is    further 


amended   by  .ulding  at  the  end  thereof  Uie 
loUowlng  new  subsection: 

•  -di   Grants  under  this  title  to  any  aeeii  v 
.M-  msiltutlon  for  a  regional  medical  progr  !■! 
may   be  used  by  It  to  aasLst  in  meeting  t!  ■■ 
cost  of  partlcip«tlon  in  such  program  by  ,.i; 
Federal  hoepital   " 

TITLE   II      MIGRATORY   WORKERS 

EXTENSION   or   SPECIAL    GRANTS    FOR    HEALTH       t 

MIGRATORY     WORKERS 

SEC    201.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Hta: 
Service  Act   i42  USC    242h)    Is  amended  ' 
strllciiig    out     '.ind    $9,000,000    for    the    li-- 
year  ending  June  30.  1968^'  and  Inserting 
ileu   thereof   ■■$9,000,000   each   for   the   ti.-r  .: 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  iind  the  next  ti ..  .; 
year,    $15,000,000   for   the    fiscal    year   end.r  • 
June  30.   1970.  and  $20,000,000  for  the  Ii.-     : 
year  ending  June  30.  1971", 
TITLE   III- ALCOHOLIC   AND   NARCOTIi 
ADDICT   REHABILITATION 

Sec    301.   The  Community   Mental    He;il- 
C.'nte.-s    Act     (42    USC     2681,    et    seq  )     .- 
.imended  by  ;iddlng  after  part  B  the  foil  .w- 
ing  new  parts: 
■Part   C-  Alcoholism   and   Narcotic   Adoi.  r 

IlEHABILrrATION 

•  declaration  or  findings  and  pirposes 
"Sec.  240    (a)    The  Congress  hereby  iuids 
that— 

"(1)  .McohoUsm  is  a  major  health  and  so- 
cial problem  afflicting  a  significant  propor- 
tion of  the  public,  and  much  more  needs  to 
be  done  by  public  and  private  agencies  lo 
develop  effective  prevention  and  control. 

■•i2)  .Alcoholism  treatment  and  control 
programs  should  whenever  poeelble:  lA)  be 
community  b.ised.  iB)  provide  a  comprelien- 
.slve  range  of  services.  Including  emereency 
treatment,  under  proper  medical  auspices  cii 
a  coordinated  basi.'?.  and  iCi  be  lntecr:ited 
vsnth  and  involve  the  active  participation  of 
a  wide  range  of  public  and  nongovernment.il 
agencies. 

■■i3)  The  handling  of  chronic  alcoholics 
within  the  .system  of  criminal  Justice  per- 
petuates and  aggravates  the  broad  problem 
of  .iicoholism  whereas  treating  It  as  a  healtli 
problem  permits  i-arly  detection  and  i)revcn- 
tion  of  alcoholism  and  effective  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  relieves  police  and  it  her 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  an  inappropn.itJ 
burden  that  impedes  their  Important  worlt. 
and  better  serves  the  interests  of  the  public. 
■•(4)  Narcotic  .addiction  Is  also  a  m:iJor 
health  problem  about  which  much  more 
needs  to  be  done,  and  narcotic  treatment 
and  control  programs  should  whenever  ih^ssi- 
ble  be  community  based  with  a  wide  r-ings 
of  medi::'al  services  that  .tse  comprehensive 
in  scope. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paJt  to  help 
prevent  and  control  alcoholism  .rnd  narcotic 
.iddiciion  through  aithorizauon  of  Feder.il 
aid  in  the  tonstruction  and  operation  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  prevcntio:i  ,ind  treatment  of 
alcoholism  or  :-.arcotio  addiction  .tnd  in  the 
conduct  of  appropriate  study,  research,  and 
experimentation.  ;uid  in  the  creation  of  ap- 
pr.ipri.ite  demoastratlon  projects  relating  to 
alcoholism. 

"(c)  The  Con^reee  further  declares  that, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  provided  to  car.-y 
out  this  p.tri.  oUier  Federal  legtslaUon  pro- 
viding for  Feder.U  or  federally  as«lsted  rc- 
se.irch,  prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabilit  i- 


tlon  progmms  in  the  fields  of  health  should 
l>e  utilised  t^n  help  eradicate  alcoholism  and 
n,>rronc  addiction  iis  a  major  health  problem. 

AVTHORI/.ATrON 

Sec   241     la)   There  are  hereby  aiithorlzed 
to  be  appropri.ited  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
\ear   ending   June   30.    1969.   and   $25,000,000 
for  the  next  hscal  year  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary (  1  1   to  ni.tke  grants  to  States  and  politi- 
cal   subdivisions    thereof    and    to    public    or 
nonprofit  private  apeiuies  and  organizations, 
and  contracts  with  ihem  and  with  other  pri- 
\nte  agencies  and  orgiinizatlons,   (A)    lor  the 
development  of  neld  testing  and  demonstra- 
tion prou'rams  lor  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  or  narcotic  addiction.  (B) 
liT   the  development   of  specialized   training 
l.rogr.ims  or  materials  relating  to  tlie  provi- 
-lon  of  public  health  services  !or  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism  or  narcotic 
.irtdictlon.   or  the  development   of  In-service 
training  or  short-term  refresher  courses  with 
respect  to  the  provision  of  such  services,  (C) 
'or  training  personnel  lo  operate,  supervise, 
.ind    administer   siich   services,    (Dl    for   the 
conducting   of   surveys   evaluating    the   ade- 
quacy  of    the    prourams    tor   the   prevention 
.;nd  treatment  of  alcoholism  or  narcotic  ad- 
diction within  the  several  States  with  a  view- 
to  determining  ways  and   means  of  Improv- 
ing,   extending,    and    expanding    such    pro- 
prams,   and    (E(    for   a    program   of   research 
and  study  relating  to  ii)   personnel  practices 
and   current   ..nd   projected   personnel   needs 
in  the  tield  of  alcoholism  (including  its  pre- 
vention, control,  treatment,  and  the  rehabil- 
itation  of    alcoholics),    (il)    the   availability 
.ind  adequacy  of  the  educational  and  train- 
ing resources  of  individuals  m,  or  preparing 
to  enter  such  held,  and   (iiii    the  availability 
and  adequacy  of  .speci.ilized  training  for  per- 
sons,   such    as    physicians    and    law    enforce- 
ment officials,  wlio  have  occasion  lo  deal  with 
.tlcohoUcs,    including    the    extent    to    which 
such  persons  make  the  best  use  of  their  pro- 
lesslonal    qualifications    when    dealing    v^ith 
alcoholics:    and    (2)    to    make   grants    to   or 
enter  into  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations,  and  con- 
tmcts  'w.'ith  other  private  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations,  with  a   \iew  toward   the  develop- 
ing,   constructing,    operating,    staffing,    and 
maintaining    of    ireatment    centers    and    fa- 
cilities  (including  posthospltalizatlon  treat- 
ment centers  and  facilities)   for  alcoholics  or 
narcotic    addicts    within    the    States.    Such 
prants   or   contracts   may   be  made   only   for 
facilities  which  ( 1 )  are  affiliated  with  a  com- 
munity  mental    health    center   providing   at 
least  those  essential  elements  of  comprehen- 
sive community  mental  health  services  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  which 
are  not  so  affiliated  because  no  such  center 
has   yet   been    established    in   the   area,    but 
with  respect  to  which  satisfactory  provision 
(as  determined   by   the  Secretary)    has  been 
made  for  appropriate  utilization  of  existing 
community  mental  health  and  other  health 
resources    needed   for   an   adequate   program 
of   prevention   and   treatment   of   alcoholism 
or  narcotic  addiction.  As  soon  as  the  Secre- 
tary  determines   that   a   community   mental 
health   center    has   been   established   in   the 
area,  affiliation  with  it  shall  be  required  as  a 
condition   of    lurther    assistance    under    this 
section. 

■(b)  Grants  made  under  241(a)(2)  shall 
be  made  only  upon  application  which  con- 
tains a  showing  that  the  application  has 
been  approved  and  recommended  by  the 
single  State  agency  designated  by  the  State 
as  being  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
lor  care  and  treatment  of  alcoholics  or  nar- 
cotic addicts  in  the  State,  and,  in  case  this 
agency  is  different  from  the  agency  desig- 
nated pursuant  to  section  204(a)  (1).  a  show- 
ing that  the  application  has  also  t)een  ap- 
proved and  recommended  by  the  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  204(a)(1), 
and,  in  case  neither  of  these  is  the  State 
mental  health  authonty,  a  showing  that  the 


application  has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended by  such  authority. 

■■(c)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  lidvance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  be  made  on  such  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  necessary  l-o  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

■■(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorize*!  to  i.ssue 
appropriate  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
out   the  provisions  of  this  part 

■pROTfCTION     OF     PtF^ON.M.     RIGHTS     c.K     M  (  o- 
HOI.ICS    AND     NARCOTIC    AnUICT.S 

•Sec  242.  In  making  (.'rant-,  entering  into 
contracUs,  or  m  enpaRinp  m  other  activities 
to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  this  part,  the 
.Secretary  shall  lake  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  no  individual  shall 
be  made  the  subject  of  any  research  which 
is  carried  out  (in  whole  or  in  part)  v.'ith 
funds  provided  tinder  this  part  unless  .such 
individual  explicitly  ;  erees  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  such  research 

■Part  D-  Continuation  ck  Exi.sting 

PROGRAtMS 

Sec.  251  Tliere  is  auihori'zed  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neces.sary 
to  enable  'he  Secreuary  to  make  grants  t^) 
continue  the  projects  f'ir  which  commit- 
ments were  made  under  sectmn  402ia(  of  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabihuuion  .Act  'il  1966, 
but  such  grants  may  be  made  niily  for  the 
periods  specified  in  such  rommitnient.s  for 
such  projects." 

Sec.  302.  Section  402  of  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
dict Behabilitalion  .\ct  of  1966  is  hereby 
repealed. 

TITLE  IV-    HEALTH  FACIIJTY  CON.STRUC- 
TION  AND  MODERNIZATION 

Sec.   401,   This    tit'.e   may    be   cited    as    the 
■Hospital    and    Medical    Facilities    Construc- 
tion  and   Modernl-zation   A.ssistance   Amend-   . 
ments  of  1968" 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  601  of  Hie  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended- 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  •next  four"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  -next  six",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■'and  S-180.000  000  each 
for  the  next  two  fiscal  years"  and  in.sertinp 
in  lieu  thereof  ■'$180,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  .J210.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  $240  - 
000.000  for  the  ft.sc^Tl  year  ending  June  30. 
1970,  and  $270,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971  ■■ 

(b)(1)  Section  602(a)  (li  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  the  Icllowing:  ■.  and  two- 
thirds  thereof  in  the  case  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  fiscal  years  thereafter^. 

(2)  Section  602iei(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (.A)  by  striking  out  ■and"  at  the 
end  of  clause  (C),  iB)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  clause  iDi  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  of  such  period  a  semicolon  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  and",  and  (C(  by  in- 
serting after  and  below  clause  iDi  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

■■(E)  in  the  case  of  an  allotment  there- 
under for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970, 
or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  one- 
half  of  such  allotment  '■ 

(c)  Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  is  further  amended  by  redesigntiting 
part  B  as  part  D.  by  redesignating  sections 
621  through  625,  and  references  thereto,  as 
sections  641  through  645,  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  after  section  610  the  following 
new  parts: 

■Part  B — Loans  for  Modernization  r)F  Hos- 
pitals and  Other  Health  Faciltties 
■'authorization   of  loans 

•Sec.  621.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  public  and 
other  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry  out  needed 
projects  for  the  modernization  of  facilities 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  601.  the   Secretary  is  authorized  to 


make  i  subject  to  the  limitations  contained  in 
this  part  1  a  loan  of  funds  to  such  agencies 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  projects, 
ibi  No  loan  under  this  part  to  carrv  out 
anv  mcxiernization  project  may,  v^hen  added 
to  the  amount  of  any  grant  or  loan  under 
pan  A  with  respect  to  such  project,  exceed  '.'0 
j>er  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  project 

ALLOCATION    among    THE    STATES 

Sec  622.  la)  The  Secretary,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Federal  Hospital  Advisory 
Council,  shall  all(jt  the  amounts  available 
lor  each  fiscal  year,  for  the  making  of  lot.iis 
ui-.der  this  part,  among  the  Slates  Such 
lunds  tor  any  fiscal  year,  shall  be  allotted 
amonp  the  St"nes  in  a  manner  whicli  is  lair 
and  equitable  to  each  State  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  population,  finitncial 
t.eed.  and  need  lor  modernization  of  facilities 
referred  t  i  in  jmragraphs  lai  and  ibi  of 
section  &>:  >,4  each  Stale  as  compared  to  the 
poi)Ulation,  financial  need,  and  need  lor  tlie 
nioden.ization  ol  such  lacilities,  of  all  Stales, 
"(bi  .Any  sum  allotted  to  a  Slate  pri(jr  to 
the  fiscal  \ear  ending  June  30.  1972,  lor  a 
fisct.l  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  .ivailable  to 
such  State,  for  the  purposes  for  which  made, 
lor  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  lor  such  year 
only)  .  ..nd  any  such  sum  shall  be  In  addition 
to  the  sums  allott<'d  to  such  State  for  .such 
purpose  for  such  next  fiscal  year.  Any  .sum 
so  allotted  to  a  SUite  for  a  fiscal  year  shall 
not  leven  though  remaining  unobligat^'d  at 
the  close  thereof)  be  considered  as  available 
lor  allotment  for  the  next  fiscal  \ear. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  623-  >  r,  i  For  each  project  for  wlach 
a  loan  is  sought  under  this  part,  there  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Secretiiry.  through  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
section  C04  an  application  by  the  State  or  a 
jiolitical  subchvision  thereof  or  by  a  public 
()r  other  nonprofit  agency.  If  two  or  more 
such  a.gencies  join  in  the  project,  the  appll- 
ralion  may  be  filed  by  one  or  more  .'uch 
agencies  Such  application  shall  set  forth  all 
of  the  descriptions,  plans,  specifications,  as- 
surances and  information  which  would  be 
recjuired  ander  clauses  il)  through  (5)  of 
section  G05uii  with  respect  to  applications 
lor  jjroiect*  iinder  that  section,  such  other 
infi)rm:ilion  as  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and  a 
certification  by  the  State  agency  of  the  tot;U 
cost  of  the  project  for  which  the  applica- 
tion IS  approved  and  recommended  by  such 
agency,  and  the  lunount  of  the  project  cost 
with  respect  w  which  a  loan  is  sought  under 
this  part, 

"ibi  The  '-eoretiiry  may  approve  such  .-.p- 
jjlication  only  if  ( 1  i  there  remains  sufficient 
balance  in  the  allotment  determined  for  such 
SWte  pursuant  to  section  622  to  cover  the 
cost  of  tlie  project,  i2i  he  makes  each  ol 
the  tindinps  which  would  be  required  under 
clauses  il(  through  i4i  of  section  605ib( 
for  the  appio\al  of  applications  lor  projects 
thereunder  i  but  with  appropna.te  modifica- 
tions, for  •Uiis  purpose,  in  the  regulations 
concerning  priority  of  project-si.  (3i  he  ob- 
tains assurances  that  the  applicant  will 
keep  such  records,  and  afford  such  access 
thereto,  and  make  such  reports,  in  such 
form  tuid  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secreuiry  may  reasonably  require,  and 
(4(  he  also  deierrnines  that  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, malunly.  security  (if  any),  and 
scliedule  and  amounts  of  repavmenUs  are 
rea.sonablc  and  in  accord  with  regulations 
••(C)  No  application  shall  be  disapproved 
until  the  Secretary  h.os  afforded  the  suite 
agency  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  Amendment  of  an  approved  appli- 
cation shall  be  subject  to  approval  in  the 
same  manner  .'.s  an  original  application 

r ECO VERY 

Sec  e24  li  .uiy  of  fr.e  events  specified  m 
clause  (ai  or  clause  (b)  of  section  609  occurs 
With  respect  to  any  facility  for  which  a  loan 
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Ka«  been  made  under  this  part,  befure  ihr 
termination  of  the  period  during  which  ^ 
loan  made  by  the  Secrpttry  under  thla  part 
IS  oiitatiindlug.  the  b.U-ince  '>f  *ny  loan  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  part  shall  be- 
couie  immediately  due  md  payable.  \uile«s 
the  Secretary  for  good  cause  determines  to 
Wiive  the  provisions  uf  this  section. 

"UlilTATIOM    ON    AMOUNT    or    LOANS 
Ot'TSTANOINC 

"Stc  635  The  cumulative  ttjtal  of  the 
prlnciprtl  of  the  loans  outstanding  under 
tnls  part  at  any  time  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  ill  such  ;inutatiuns  .ts  may  be  spe- 
citied  m  appropriation  Acts,  and  'J  i  in  the 
case  "f  loHna  from  aiiotmenu  for  the  ELscal 
year  ending  June  JO.  1969.  »aOO  000  OOO:  the 
ftacal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  »400.000- 
000  and  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.   »600iX»0  1)00 

'■CKNKRAt.     PROVISIONS    rO«    LOAN     PROGRAM 

•SEf  826  I  ill  Loan  made  under  this  part 
shall  — 

',n  be  repaynble  In  equal  periodic  in- 
stal.ments  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
t*'enty-ftVe  years. 

•■(2)  5ear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
centum  per    innum.  and 

■•|3)  be  secvired  by  a  mortage  or  deed  of 
tnist  on  the  part  of  the  borrower  to  repay 
the  principal  and  such  other  evidences  of 
financial  obligation  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
pnitect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
against  failure  <in  the  part  of  the  borrower 
tii  repay  the  principal  and  interest  on  such 
loan   m   accordance  with   the   terms   thereof. 

■■,b)  No  :oan  shall  be  made  under  this 
part  unless-- 

I  1 1  the  project  with  respect  to  which  such 
loan  IS  requested  has  been  recommended  by 
the  b.ngle  Sute  agency  (designated  m  ac- 
cordance With  section  604(aMl)i  of  the 
Stai«  in  which  such  project  is  to  be  lt)cated 
iis  being  a  project  which  Is  needed  In  such 
Sta-e  .IS  determined  in  accord.ince  with  the 
survey  of  i.eed  of  such  Slate  conducted  in 
accordance  with   section  604i.i|i4).    ,ind 

■  I  2 1  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  are 
or  will  be  available  funds  which  when  com- 
bined with  -he  amount  of  the  loan  requested 
under  this  part,  will  be  sufflcieni  to  complete 
the  project  with  respect  to  which  -uich  loan 
Is  requested. 

'  REVOLVING    LOAN     rf  N  D 

"Sbc  627  I  a)  There  Is  hereby  created 
within  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  loans 
for  modernization  of  hospital  and  other 
health  facilities  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  fundi  wnich  shall  be 
avall.ible  to  the  Secretary  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  as  a  revolving  lund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  The  toU!  of  any  loans 
m.ide  from  the  fund  in  :iny  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  such  limitations  .is  may  be  speci- 
fied in  .appropriation  Acts.  A  business-type 
budget  for  the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  considered,  and  en- 
acted in  the  manner  prescribed  by  Uw  i  sec- 
tions 102.  103.  and  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Con'rol  Act,  31  U  S  C.  847^46) 
for  wholly  owred  Government  corporations. 

••ibi(li  The  Secretary,  when  authorized 
by  an  af)propriaUon  Act.  may  tr.insfer  to  the 
fund  av.iilab:e  appropriations  provided  un- 
der section  628  to  provide  cqiltal  for  the 
fund  All  amounts  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  interest  payments  or  rep;iyments  of  prin- 
cipal on  loans,  ind  any  other  moneys,  prop- 
erty or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  oper- 
ations m  connection  with  this  part,  includ- 
ing any  moneys  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  sale  uf  .issets.  or  beneficial  inter- 
ests or  participations  m  assets,  of  the  fund, 
shall  "Je  deposited  m  the  fund 

•■i2i  .Ml  loans,  expenses  and  payments 
pu.'siutnt  to  operations  of  the  Secrct.iry 
under  this  Utle  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund, 
including  (but  not  limited  t^i  expenses 
and   payments  of    the   Secretary   in   connec- 


tlivn  with  .sale  under  section  iOiiCl  of  the 
Kcderal  National  Mortgage  AsBcxMatlon  Char- 
ter Act  of  participations  in  obllgatloris  ac- 
quired under  this  part.  Prom  time  to 
ume.  and  at  least  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year.  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
from  the  fund  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  interest  on  the  cu- 
mulative amount  of  appropriations  paid 
out  f'lr  loans  under  this  part  .ivallable  as 
capital  to  the  fund,  less  the  average  un- 
disbursed ca.<ih  balance  m  "he  fund  during 
the  ye.ir  Hie  rate  of  sucli  interest  .vhall  be 
(Jetermln»d  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treits- 
UTV  taking  into  consideration  the  aver- 
age marKet  yield  during  11. e  month  preced- 
ing eai-n  tl.scal  vear  on  outstanding  Treas- 
ury ohligatlons  of  maturity  comparable  to 
the  iverage  maturltv  of  loans  made  from 
the  fund  Interest  pasrnents  mav  be  deferred 
with  the  appro\al  of  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  but  any  interest  payments  .so  de- 
ferred shall  themselves  l>ear  Interest  If  at 
any  time  the  Secretary  determines  that 
moneys  in  the  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
any  reast>nably  proepectlve  future  require- 
ments of  the  fund,  such  excess  may  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Trea."iurv 

■'APPROPRIATION     MTH0RI/.ATI0N 

"Stc.  628.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  .ts  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  iirovlstons  of  this 
part,  including  sums  for  contributions  to 
the  revolving  loan  fund  established  under 
section  627. 

'  OmATlON    OF    LOAN    PROGRAM 

"Skc.  629  No  loans  shall  be  made  under 
this   part   after   June   30,    1972 

/URT  C — Loan  GfARANTFCS  for  Moderni- 
I'ATION  or  HOSPTTALS  AND  OTIirR  HEALTH 
PAtnLITHS 

"At'THoRI/ATtON    OF     LoAN    CL  ABANTEES 

"Stc.  631.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  public 
and  other  nonprofit  agencies  to  cirry  out 
needed  projects  for  the  modernization  of 
facilities  referred  to  in  paragraplis  lai  and 
ibi  of  section  601,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized (subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
in  this  parti  to  guarantee,  to  non-Federal 
lenders  rfoit'ng  loans  to  such  agencies  for 
such  purpose,  payment  when  due  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  loans  approved  under 
this  part. 

"lb I  No  loan  guarantee  under  this  part 
With  respect  to  any  modernization  project 
may  apply  to  so  much  of  the  principal 
amount  thereof  as.  when  .idded  to  the 
.tmount  of  any  grant  or  loan  under  part 
A  or  B  With  respect  to  such  project,  ex- 
ceeds 90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project 

"ALLOCATION    AMON.,    THE    STATES 

"Sec.  C32.  (a|  The  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Federal  Hospitnl  Advisory 
Council,  shall  allot  among  the  Stales  the 
amounts  available  for  each  fiscal  year  to 
cover  loans  which  may  be  giMranteed  under 
this  piirt.  Such  amounts,  for  any  hscal  year, 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  In  a  m.^11- 
ner  which  Is  fair  and  e-quiuble  to  each  State 
afu-r  Uiking  into  consideration  the  popula- 
tion, financial  need,  and  need  for  moderniza- 
tion of  facilities  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(a)  and  ib)  of  section  601,  of  each  State, 
as  compared  to  the  population.  Onancial 
need,  and  need  for  the  modernization  of  such 
facilities,  of  all  Stales. 

■(b)  .\ay  .imount  allotted  to  a  State  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  :10.  1972,  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State,  for  the  purposes  for  which  made, 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  land  for  such  year 
only  I,  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts  allotted  to  such  State 
for  such  purpose  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 
Any  axaouiit  so  .lUotled  to  a  St.ite  for  a  fiscal 


year  shall  not  (even  though  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  close  thereof)  be  consldere.l 
as  available  Ur  allotment  lor  the  next  Use. I 
year 

■APrHCATIoNS     AND     CONDITIONS 

"Sec  633  la)  For  each  project  for  which 
a  lo.in  ^'uaraiitee  is  sought  under  this  par-, 
there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  -Secretar;. 
thr  'Ugh  the  -State  .utency  designated  In  .u  • 
cordance  wlUi  section  604.  an  .ippUcation 
by  the  State  or  a  political  subdivision  there  1: 
or  by  a  public  or  ^.ther  nonprofit  agencv 
If  two  or  more  such  agencies  Join  in  the 
project,  the  application  in.iy  be  iiled  by  one 
or  more  such  agencies  such  appUcat.oM 
shall  set  forth  all  of  the  descriptions,  plans, 
specifications,  assurances,  and  informaiM-i 
which  would  be  required  under  clauses  1 
through  (51  of  section  GOjiai  with  respe  '. 
to  .ipplicatlopis  for  projecu  under  that  .-er- 
tlon.  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  tills  part,  and  a  certification  by  the  St  i-..' 
agency  of  the  t^jlal  cost  of  the  pr.iject  !  r 
which  the  application  is  approved  and  re  • 
ominended  by  such  agency,  and  the  amoun'. 
of  the  project  cost  with  respect  to  which  i 
loan  guarantee  is  sought  under  this  part 

■•(bi  The  .Secretary  may  approve  such  ,ip- 
pUcatlon  only  If  ( 1 )  there  remains  sufficient 
balance  in  the  allotment  determined  for  8ucn 
State  pursuant  to  secuon  632  to  cover  ■i..f 
cc>st  of  the  project,  i2i  he  makes  each 
the  findings  which  would  be  required  undir 
c;aiLses  (II  through  (41  of  section  605il:o 
for  the  approval  of  applications  lor  projec 
thereunder  (but  wnth  appropriate  modifii.i- 
tlons.  tor  this  purpose,  in  the  regulatioi.- 
concerning  priority  of  proJect-si,  i3i  he  ob- 
tains .lasuranccs  tnat  the  applicant  will  kef 
such  records,  and  afford  such  acce.ss  there- 
and  mike  such  reports.  :n  such  lorm  .0.^ 
containing  such  .nformation.  .is  the  Secre- 
tary may  reason.ibly  require,  and  (4)  he  al  j 
determines  thit  the  terms  1  including  the 
rate  of  interest),  conditions,  maturity,  se- 
curity (It  any  I.  and  schedule  and  amouius 
of  repayments  with  respect  to  the  limn  are 
reasonable  and  in  accord  with  regulations. 

••(c)    No  application  shall   be  disappru'd 
until    the   Secretary    has   aOorded    the   S:  i 
agency  an  opportunity  lur  a  hearing. 

••(d)  Amendment  of  an  approved  applici- 
tion  shall  be  .subject  to  ..pproval  in  the  jams 
manner  as  an  original  appliciitlon. 

"ie)il)  The  United  suites  shall  be  en- 
titled to  recover  from  the  applicant  ine 
amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  ta 
any  guarantee  under  this  part,  unless  the 
Secrcuiry  for  ifood  cause  waives  Its  right  of 
recovery,  and.  upon  making  any  such  pay- 
ment, the  United  States  shall  be  subropatcJ 
to  all  of  the  nghU  of  the  recipient  of  the 
payments  with  respect  to  which  the  gu.ir- 
ajitee  was  made. 

••(2)  Guarantees  under  this  part  shall  be 
subject  to  such  further  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  pa"  *''' 
be  .achieved,  and.  to  the  extent  permitted  ty 
subsection  (f).  any  of  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  be  mcxliticd  by  the  Secretary  .f 
he  determines  such  modification  Is  neces,=ary 
to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the 
United  Stales. 

■■(f)  .Any  ;;uarantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  incontesuiblc 
in  the  hands  of  .m  .ipplicar.t  on  whose  be- 
half such  guarantee  is  made,  and  as  to  any 
person  who  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a 
loan  to  such  applicant  In  reliance  ihcreon. 
except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
pari  of  such  applicant  or  such  other  person. 

■  PAYMENT    OF   INTEREST   ON   CfABANTEFJl   LOANS 

•  Sec.  634.  (a)  The  Secretaj-y  shall  pay  t' 
each  holder  of  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
part,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  hospiuil  tJ 
which  such  loan  was  made,  so  much  of  the 
interest  which  becomes  due  .md  payable  on 
such  loan  as  is  attributable  to  the  excess  of 
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the  mterert  rate  of  such  loan  over  3  per 
centum.  Each  holder  of  a  loan  guaranteed 
under  this  part  shall  have  a  contractual  right 
to  receive  from  the  United  States  interest 
pavments  required  by  the  preceding  sentence. 

,  b  1  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
.iniount*  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (aK 

■(C)  Contracts  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  shall  not  carry  an 
aggregate  amount  greater  than  such  amount 
lis   may   be  provided  In  appropriations  Acts. 

"LIMITATION  ON  AMOUNT  OF  LOANS  GUARANTEED 

■  Sec  635  The  cumulative  total  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  lime 
with  respect  to  w-hlch  guarantees  have  been 
i.ssued  under  this  part  may  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of — 

"(1)  such  limitations  as  may  be  specified 
in  appropriations  Acts, 

"(2  I  in  the  ca.se  of  loans  covered  by  allot- 
ments for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  »200  000.000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1970.  $400,000,000:  and  for  the  fiscal 
>ear  ending  June  30.  1971.  $600,000,000. 

••LOAN    GUARANTEE    FUND 

•Sec  636  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
m  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  fund  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
fund')  which  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  en- 
..ble  him  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  any  guarantee  issued  by  him  under 
this  i)art  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  lund  Irom  time  to  time 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  the  lund. 

••(b)    If   at   any    time    the    moneys   in    the 
fund    are    insufficient    to   enable    the   Secre- 
tary to  discharge   his  responsibilities   under 
i:uarantees   i.ssued   by   him   under  this   part, 
?ie  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the   Treasury   notes  or   other   obligations   in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,   and  subject  to  such   terms   and 
conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
rewry  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury   Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary   of   the   Treasury,   taking   into 
consideratiori    the    current    average    market 
Yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
ol  the  United  St;ites  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance 
of   the  notes  or  other  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retiuy    of    the    Treasury    is    authorized    and 
directed    to    purchase    any    notes    and   other 
obligations    i.ssued    hereunder   and   for    that 
l.iurpose  he  Is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of   any   securities    i.ssued   under   the   Second 
Ubcrty  Bond  .'Vet.  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
poses   for    which    securities    may    be    issued 
under  that  .\ct.  us  amended,  are  extended  to 
Include    any    purchas  ■    of    such    notes    and 
obligations.   The   Secretary   of   the   Treasury 
may   at  any   time   sell   any  of   the   notes   or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection    All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales   by    the    Secretary    of    the   Treasury   of 
such    notes    or    other    obligations    shall    be 
treated    as   public   debt   transactions   of   the 
United    States.    Sums    borrowed    under    this 
subsection   shall    be   deposited    in    the   fund 
and   redemption   of   such   notes   and  obliga- 
tions shall   be  mace  by   the  Secretary  from 
such  fund." 

Sec.  403.  Section  302(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(B)  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  but  only  with  respect  to 
loans  ( 1 1  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities, and  loans  to  help  finance  student 
loan  programs,  and  ( li)  made  under  part  B  of 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
tne  modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
health   facilities." 


TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

BPECIALLT   QUALIFIED   SCIENTIFIC.    PROFESSIONAL, 
AND    ADMINISTRATION    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  501.  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence 
of  section  208(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  210(gl  I  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "(1)"  after  •not  more  than",  and 
by  striking  out  the  word  •  and  ■  following  the 
last  comma  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'or 
(2)  in  the  case  of  one  such  position,  the  rate 
specified,  at  the  time  the  service  in  such 
position  is  performed,  lor  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  US  C  5313).  or  (3i 
in  the  case  of  one  such  position,  the  rau- 
specified,  at  the  time  the  service  in  such 
position  is  performed,  for  level  I  of  .such 
Executive  Schedule:  and  .such  rates  of 
compensation  for  all  po'-i'-'-""-"'  included  in 
this  proviso". 

USE    UF    AI.I.OTMENT.S    FOR    COST    OF 

administr.ation 
Sec.  502.  Section  403  of  the  Mental  Re- 
tardation Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of  l!)6:l 
(42  U.S.C.  26931  is  amended  by  addine  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

••(c)(1)  At  the  request  of  any  suite,  a 
portion  of  anv  allotment  or  allotments  of 
such  State  under  p-ixt  A  of  tii'e  11  shall  be 
available  to  pav  one-half  (or  such  smaller 
share  as  the  State  may  request,  of  the 
expenditures  found  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  proper  and  efficient  administra- 
tion during  such  vear  of  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  such  part:  except  that  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
allotments  ol  such  State  for  a  year,  or 
$50,000.  whichever  is  le.ss,  shall  be  available 
for  such  purpose  for  such  year.  Paymenus  of 
amounts  due  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  01  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  instal'iments  us  the  Sec- 
retajv  may   determine 

■•(2)  Anv  amount  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  any  State  lor  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
pended from  State  sources  for  such  year  for 
administration  of  the  i^t.it«  plan  approved 
under  such  part  A  not  le.ss  than  the  total 
amount  expended  for  such  jiurposcs  fom 
such  sources  during  the  tiscal  \ear  ending 
June  30,  1968." 


ACICNOW-LEDCMENT.S 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"MEMORIALS      AND     OTHER      ACK.VOWLEDCMENTS 

•'Sec.  512.  The  Secretary  may  provide  fur 
suitability  acknowledging,  ■^•it'hin  the  De- 
partment (whether  by  memorials,  designa- 
tions, or  other  suitable  acknowledgment-si . 
(1)  efforts  of  persons  'w.-ho  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  healtn  ol  the  Nation 
and  (2)  gifts  for  use  in  activities  ol  the 
Department  related   to   health. ■' 

(b)    Section  501(6)  of  such  .A,ct  la  icpc-akd. 

DUPLICATION  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  504,  No  prant.  ;;ward.  or  loan  .-issist- 
ance  to  any  siudcnl  under  any  Act  amended 
by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  a  duplication 
of  benefits  for  the  purposes  of  section  1781 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 

CORGAS  MEMORIAL  L»BORATOF.Y 

Sec.  505.  Effective  for  fiscal  yeara  ending 
after  June  30.  1968,  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authoru^e  a  perma- 
nent annual  appropriation  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory",  approved  May  7.  1928,  as 
amended  (45  Stat.  491;  22  U  S.C.  278).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  •$500,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ■'ilOOCOOO". 
secretary 

Sec.  506.  As  used  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  the  term  'Secretary',  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  prlvi- 
Ifped  to  submit  to  the  Senate  H.R.  15758, 
wliich  was  approved  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  vote  of  325  to  1.  The 
measure  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

H.R.  15758  IS  rompri.sed  of  five  lilies 
that  would  extend  and  improve  health 
proprams  now  authorr/ed  under  existine 
law. 

Title  I  would  extend  for  3  additional 
years  the  authorizations  for  appropna- 
1  oiiK  to  as.sist  m  financinp  the  regional 
medical  prouram  to  combat  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke,  and  related  dlsea.ses. 
The  authorizations  for  appropriations 
;.re  iho.se  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
They  are;  $65,000,000  for  1969.  $140- 
000.000  for  1970.  and  5200.000,000  for 
1971.  The  enactment  of  this  title  is  rec- 
ommended by  the  American  Medical  As- 
scciation.  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, the  American  Heart  A.s.socia- 
lion.  the  American  Dental  A.ssociation 
and  by  other  health  orranizations  and 
individuals. 

Title  II  would  extend  for  3  addi- 
tional vears  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  assist  in  llnancinc  the  health 
.-crvices  for  mmratory  apricultural  work- 
ers. Tl-c  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions are  those  previously  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  pas.sinp  S.  2688  on  May  6. 
1968  The  authorizations  are:  S9.000  000 
lor  1909,  515.000.000  for  1970.  and  $20- 
000.000  fcr  1971. 

Title  III  would  extend  for  two  addi- 
tional years  the  authority  for  project 
l: rants  "for  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  as  provided  for  under  the  Nar- 
cotic .•\ddict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 
Similar  iirants  would  be  authorized  to 
a.<;sist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  those  af- 
Ilicted  v.-ith  alcoholism.  This  title  wo'.ild 
authorize  S15  million  for  1969  and  S25 
million  for  1970  t-o  a.s.sist  in  fmancina 
trainins  procrams.  evaluation  programs. 
ricmon.strations.  and  commmiity  pro- 
crams  of  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  or  narcotic  addicts.  The  en- 
actment of  this  title  is  recommended  by 
the  North  American  .\.ssociation  of  Al- 
coholism proerams,  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association,  the  State  Mental 
Health  Procram  Directors,  the  National 
Council  on  Alcohohsm.  and  by  other 
liealth  oreanizations  and  individuals. 

Title  IV  would  extend  for  two  addi- 
tional vears  the  authonzation  for  grants 
under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for  the  con- 
struction and  modcrr.i.:ation  of  hospitals 
and  other  medical  care  facilities.  This 
temporary    extension    will    provide    for 
continuity    pendins    compleiion    of    the 
study  of  ihc  National  .Advi.sory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  P'acihties.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  approift-iations  lor  grants  would 
be  increased  by  S30  nullion  for  1969  and 
established  at  S340  million  for  1970  and 
$370  million  for   1971.   The   Hill-Burton 
Act  would  be  expanded  to  authorize  a 
program  of  Federal  loans  and  a  program 
for  mortgage  insurance  for  the  modern- 
ization of  hospitals  and  other  health  fa- 
cilities. Each  prot^ram  v.-ould  provide  for 
not  to  exceed  5200  million   in  loans  m 
each  of  the  3  yeais  1969,  1970.  and  1971. 
Up   to   90   percent   oi    the   construction 
costs  of  modernization  could  be  covered 
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lia«  be*n  m«le  under  thlji  part  b*f  jre  t.h? 
t*rnunatl()n  of  the  peri'd  dirlnjj  whh-h  .i 
k>an  made  by  the  Secret-vry  under  Uila  p«Jt 
is  uut»t<induig  the  bALin<e  'if  any  lo»n  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  thi3  part  shall  be- 
come immediately  due  »nd  p.iyable.  unless 
the  Secretary  f  r  <■«<!  ra.se  determine*  to 
*.t:ve   the  pruv^i.ins    ■'   •_:,;a  section. 

■  LIMIT*rtuN     ON     *M'>t    ST    or    LOANS 
CITST^NDING 

■  Sic  625  The  cumulative  total  of  the 
principal  of  the  loans  outstanding  under 
tni»  part  at  any  time  may  not  exceed  the 
les«er  of  i  li  such  amiuitions  ivs  may  be  spe- 
cified in  appropnatlt^n  Art-s.  and  i2i  in  the 
case  of  lotth*  from  al.otmenta  for  the  tLscal 
vear  endini?  June  30.  liJ«».  •300.000.000:  the 
Kscal    year   ending   June    30,    1970.   ^tOO.OOO- 

000  and    the    ft.s,'al    year    ending    June    JO. 

1  J7 1 ,   »600  LKJO  lH  iO 

"CENEKAL     PBOVISIONS     FOR     I.  lAN     P^OGHAM 

"Sec    628    i:ii    Ixian  made  under  this  part 
shan- 
't II    be    repayable    In    equal    periodic    In- 
s'^I.meqV*    i^ver   a    period   of   not   to   exceed 
tyenty-flve  years 

•■|2)  bear  Interest  at  Uie  rate  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum    and 

•■(3 1  be  secured  by  a  mortage  or  deed  of 
trust  on  the  part  of  the  borrower  to  repay 
the  prinripa;  and  such  other  evidences  of 
rinancl.il  ->bUgatlon  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
against  failure  on  the  part  of  the  borrower 
t.)  repay  the  principal  and  Interest  on  such 
loan  m  accordance  with  the  terms  thereof 
••,b)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  Uil» 
part  unless — 

ill  the  pr.jject  with  respect  to  which  such 
loan  Ls  requested  has  been  recommended  by 
the  s.ngle  Suate  agency  i  designated  in  ac- 
cordance w;th  section  604(a)  ilM  ot  the 
at,iie  m  which  such  project  is  to  oe  located 
.US  being  a  project  which  U  needed  in  such 
State  aa  determined  in  accord.ince  with  the 
survey  of  net-d  of  such  State  conducted  m 
accordance  with   sei-lion  604iaM4i;    and 

■•  ( 2 1  the  Secretary  is  satisfied  that  there  are 
or  will  be  available  funds  which  when  com- 
bined with  ihe  .imount  of  the  loan  requested 
under  this  part,  will  be  sufflclent  to  complete 
the  project  with  n-spect  to  wh.ch  sucn  loan 
Is  requested. 

•  arvoLviNC  loan  ftno 
"SEr  627  I  a  I  There  is  hereby  created 
within  the  Treasury  a  separate  fund  for  loana 
for  modernization  of  hospital  and  other 
health  facilities  i  hereafter  la  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  fund'!  which  shall  be 
available  to  the  Secretary  without  ascal  year 
limitation  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  The  total  of  any  loans 
m.ide  from  th?  fund  m  .iny  fiscal  year  shall 
not  exceed  such  Umiutions  as  may  be  speci- 
fied m  .ippropnatlon  Acts  A  business-type 
budget  for  the  fund  shall  be  prepared,  trans- 
muted to  the  Congress,  considered,  and  en- 
acted in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law  (!>ec- 
tlons  102.  10:J.  .ind  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  31  USC  847  849) 
for  wholly  owi  ed  Oovernmijnt  corporations. 
••|«>)(li  The  Secretary  when  authorized 
by  an  appropriauon  Act.  may  transfer  to  the 
furid  available  appropriations  provided  un- 
der sc<rtlon  828  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund  All  amounts  rtceived  by  the  Secretary 
as  interest  payments  or  repayments  ol  prin- 
cipal on  loans',  tiid  any  other  moneys,  prop- 
erty or  assets  derived  by  him  from  his  oper- 
ations m  connection  with  this  part.  Includ- 
ing any  moneys  derived  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  sale  ol  assets,  or  bcrneHclal  inter- 
ests jr  participations  m  assets,  of  the  fund, 
shall  be  depoelted  m  the  fund 

••|2>  All  loans,  expenses  and  payments 
pursuant  to  operations  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Utle  shall  be  paid  Irom  the  fund, 
including  (but  not  limited  toi  expenses 
and   payments  ol   the   Secretary   m   connec- 


tion w. th  sale  under  section  1i)2.ci  of  tlie 
Federal  Nat  i.tial  Mortgage  Ajiftociatlon  Char- 
ter Art  of  partli-lpaUons  In  obllgallotvs  ac- 
quired under  this  part  Prom  time  to 
ume.  and  at  least  at  the  clo«e  of  each 
fiscal  year.  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
from  the  fund  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  Interest  on  the  cu- 
mulative amount  of  .Ipproprlatlons  paid 
out  for  loans  under  this  part  available  as 
capital  to  the  fund.  lei»8  the  average  un- 
disbursed cash  balance  in  the  fund  ituriim 
the  ye.ir  The  rate  of  such  Interest  shnll  he 
determln-d  by  the  Sei-retjiry  of  the  rr<-ii.s- 
urv  talcing  Into  consideration  tne  .ivcr- 
age  marHet  yield  during  tlie  month  preced- 
ing ea<h  .Isial  year  on  outs'an<ling  Treas- 
ury ohlsgauoivs  of  maturity  comparable  to 
the  i". (■ri>?e  maturity  of  loans  made  fr-m 
the  rind  Interest  pavments  mav  he  deferred 
with  the  appro\  al  of  the  .Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  hut  any  liitereat  payments  so  de- 
ferreil  s.'iall  themselveB  hear  inU-rPBt  It  at 
any  time  Mic  .Secretary  determines  that 
moneys  in  tlie  fund  exceed  the  present  and 
any  rea.«'nably  prospective  future  requlre- 
menu  of  the  fund,  such  excess  may  be 
transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury 

■  »PPROl>RIArIoN     M  :rn.>Ki/.ArioN 

"S«c.  628.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sunvs  as  mav  be  neces- 
sary to  c-arry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  including  sunas  for  contributions  t«) 
the  revolving  ioan  fund  established  under 
section  827 

■  DfRATION     or     LOAN     I'ROCRAM 

Sec    629    No   loans  shall   be   made   under 
this   pan   after  June   30,    1972 
■Part    C — Loan    GrARANrrES    for    Moderni- 
zation  or   HospTTALa    and   Otueh    Health 

FA(1LITIE3 

■  At'THURlXATION    oF    LOAN    GIAHANTEES 

•Sec.  631  (ai  In  order  to  aaaUt  public 
and  other  nonprollt  agencies  to  carry  out 
needed  projects  tor  the  modernization  of 
facilities  referred  to  in  para+craplis  la)  and 
ibi  of  secUon  601.  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized (subject  to  the  UmlUUons  contained 
in  this  parti  to  guarantee,  to  non-Pederal 
lenders  making  loans  to  such  agencies  for 
such  purpose,  payment  when  due  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  loaiis  approved  under 
this  part. 

"ibl  No  loan  guarantee  under  tins  part 
with  respect  to  anv  modernization  project 
may  apply  to  .so  mtich  of  the  principal 
amount  thereof  as.  when  .added  to  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  loan  under  part 
A  or  B  with  respect  to  such  project,  ex- 
ceeds 90  p>er  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
project. 

"ALIAK  ATK>N    AMONC;    niE    STATES 

SEC  t;32.  (a)  The  .Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Federal  Hospital  Advisory 
Council,  shall  allot  among  the  States  the 
antounts  available  for  each  fiscal  year  to 
cover  louns  which  mny  be  gu.vrantee<l  under 
this  p;irt  Su.:h  .imounts.  for  any  fiscal  year, 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  in  a  man- 
ner which  Is  lair  and  equitable  to  each  Stale 
alter  taking  into  conilderatlon  the  popula- 
tion, fln.inclul  need,  and  need  tor  moderniza- 
tion ot  faclUUes  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
(a)  and  lb)  of  section  601.  of  eai  h  State. 
as  compared  to  the  population,  financial 
need,  luid  need  for  the  modernization  of  such 
facilities,  of  all  States. 

••(b)  Any  .amount  allotted  to  a  State  prior 
to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  Stale,  for  the  purposes  tor  which  made, 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  land  tor  such  year 
only  I  and  any  auch  amount  shall  be  In  ad- 
dition to  the  amounts  .illulled  to  -vKh  Slate 
for  such  purpose  for  such  next  fiscal  year. 
Any  amount  so  allotted  to  a  State  for  a  tiscal 


year  -.hall  not  (even  though  remaining  uti- 
obligated  at  the  close  lhere<iti  he  i-on.'ldprci 
as  available  tor  allotment  lor  the  next  li.-.c  ; 
year 

"applications     AND    CONDITIONS 

"Sec.  633    la)    For  each  project  for  which 
a  loan  >cuar.intee  is  sought  under   this  par: 
there   shall    be    submitted    to    the   .Secretar'. 
thr  High   the  State  .igcncy  designated  in  .n  - 
cordaiu-e    with    section    604.    an    apphcaUon 
by  the  State  or  a  polltic.il  r>u!>du l.^lon  there   : 
or    by    a   public   or   other    nonprofit    agenc\ 
If    two   or   more   such    a.;cncles   Jjln   In   the 
project,  the  application  may  he  llled  by  one 
or    more    such   agencies     .such    appUcatiuu 
shall  set  forth  all  of  the  descriptions,  pl.ui. 
specifications,    assviranres.    and    Information 
which  would  be  required  under  clauses   i  I  i 
through    (5l    of   section  COoial    with   respert 
to  applications  for  projects  under  that  sec- 
tion,  such   other   Information   as   the  Secre- 
tary may  require  to  carry  out  the  purpo.'.;!- 
of  tills  part,  and  a  certification  by  the  St.i'c 
agency   of   the   total  cost   of   the   project   :•  r 
which   the   application  U  approved  and  re   • 
ommended  by  such  agency,  -ind  the  amou: 
of   the  project  cost  with  respect  to  whu  h 
loan  Kuarantee  is  sought  under  this  part 

"(bi    The  .Secretary  ni.iy  approve  such  .i;- 
pllcatlon  only  if  1 1 1   there  reiiLains  sufBcieii' 
balance  in  the  allotment  determined  lor  sue  i 
Stale   pursuant   to   ^ec^uon   632    t^  co\er   lir- 
cost  of    the   project.    i2i    he   makes  each   .  : 
the  llndlngs  which  would  lie  required  und.  r 
clauses    ill    through    i4)    of   section   605il" 
Jar  the  approval  ot  .ippUcatlons  lor  projtii 
thereunder   (but   with   .ippropriate  niodilii.i- 
tlons.    lor    this    purjxise.    in    the    regul.itio:  . 
concerning   priority  of  projectsl.   (3i    he    .i  ■ 
tains   issur.iiipes  that  tlic  applicant  will  kct  ; 
such  rev'ords    and  aflt>rd  such  acce.ss  therct 
and    mike   .^uch    rep<)rt.s.    m   such    lorm    ..i   . 
containing  such   information,   .is   the   Secrr 
tary  mav  reasonably  require,  .ind  (4|   he  al 
determines    tha    the    terms    i  including    U..- 
rate   of    interest).   condiUon.s.    maturity,   -se- 
curity  lit   anyi.   and  schedule  and  amounts 
of  repayments  with  respect  to  the  '.oan  .ire 
reasonable  and  in  accord  with  regulations. 

••(CI  No  application  shall  be  dlsapprov.  d 
until  the  Secretary  has  atlorded  the  Sta-.o 
agency  an  opportunity  i  'r  a  hearing 

•id)  .\mendment  of  an  approved  applica- 
tion .shall  be  subject  to  .pproval  in  the  .sanu- 
manner  as  an  original  .ipplication. 

••,e)il)  The  United  States  shall  be  rn- 
tltled  to  recover  from  the  applicant  the 
amount  of  any  payments  made  pursuant  to 
any  guarantee  under  this  part,  unless  the 
Secretary  tor  good  cause  waives  Its  right  nl 
recovery,  and.  upon  making  any  such  pay- 
ment, the  United  States  shall  he  subrogaie'i 
to  all  of  the  r.ghts  of  the  recipient  of  the 
payments  with  respect  to  which  the  guar- 
antee was  made 

••(2)  Guarantees  under  this  part  rhaU  be 
subject  to  such  lurther  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  necessnrv 
to  assure  that  the  purposes  of  this  part  will 
be  achieved,  and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
subsection  it),  any  of  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions may  be  modihed  hy  the  Secretary  .t 
he  determiiies  such  modlficaiion  Is  necessary 
to  protect  the  financial  .ntercsts  of  th: 
United  States. 

■it)  Any  '.juurantee  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  part  shall  be  Incontestable 
m  the  hands  of  an  applicant  on  whose  be- 
half such  guarantee  is  made,  and  .is  to  any 
person  who  makes  or  contracts  to  make  a 
loan  'o  such  applicant  in  reliance  thereon, 
except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on  the 
part  of  such  applicant  or  such  other  person. 

■  PAVME.NT    or    INiKEEiT   ON    orARA-NTEED    LOANa 

•'Sec.  634.  (ai  The  Secreuiry  shall  pay  to 
eaich  holder  of  a  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
part,  tor  and  on  behalf  of  the  hosplUl  to 
which  such  loan  was  made,  so  much  of  the 
interest  which  oecomea  due  .md  payable  on 
such  lc>an  as  is  attributable  to  '.lie  exce.ss  <■; 
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the  Interest  rate  of  such  loan  over  3  per 
centum.  Each  holder  of  a  loan  guaranteed 
vmder  this  part  shall  have  a  contractual  right 
to  receive  from  the  United  States  Interest 
payments  reqiured  by  the  preceding  sentence. 

■■(b)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
...mounts  ;is  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a> . 

■■(ci  Contracts  to  make  the  payments  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  shall  not  carry  an 
.liigrepate  amount  greater  than  such  amount 
.:s  may   be  provided   in  appropriations  Acts. 

•LIMITATION  ON  AMOfNT  OF  LOANS  GUARANTEED 

•Sec.  635  Tlie  cumulative  total  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loans  outstanding  at  any  time 
with  respect  to  which  guarantees  have  been 
i.ssued  under  this  part  may  not  exceed  the 
les.ser  of  - 

••(II  such  limitations  as  may  be  specified 
in  appropriations  Acts. 

'•(2)  in  the  case  of  loans  covered  by  nllot- 
ment.s  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  $200,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  $400,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  $600,000,000. 

"LOAN    GUAKANTEE    rCND 

■Sec  636  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
m  the  Treasury  a  loan  guarantee  fund  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
fund^)  which  .'•hall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  en- 
.iblehlm  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
iindcr  anv  (juamntee  issued  by  him  under 
•.his  part  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  trom  time  to  time 
.such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide capital  for  the  lund. 

"(bl    If   at   any   time   the   moneys   in   the 
fund    are    Insufficient    to   enable    the   Secre- 
tary to  discharge   his  responsibilities   under 
tjuarantees   i.ssued   by   him   under  this   part. 
he  is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of 
the   Treas\iry   notes   or  otlier   obligations   in 
such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
maturities,    and   subject   to  such   terms   and 
conditions  a-s  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary v^•ith  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  •rrc:\sury   Such  notes  or  other  obligations 
fhall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
tiie   Secretary   of   the   Trcasiuy,   taking   into 
consideration    the    current    average    market 
yield  on  ouustanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  of  comparable  maturi- 
ties during  the  month  preceding  the  Issuance 
of  the   notes  <ir  other  obligations.  The  Sec- 
retary   of    the    Treasury    is    authorized    and 
directed    to   purchase    any    notes   and   other 
Obligations    issued    hereunder   and    for   that 
purpose  he  is  authorized  to  use  as  a  public 
debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of   any   securities    issued    under   the   Second 
Liberty  Bond  .^ct.  as  amended,  and  the  pur- 
;K>ses    for    -which    securities    may    be    issued 
under  that  .\ct.  as  amended,  are  extended  to 
Include    any    purchas  ■    of    such    notes    and 
obligations.   The   Secretary   of   the   Treasury 
may   at   any   time   sell   any   of    the    notes   or 
other  obligations  acquired  by  him  under  this 
subsection.  All  redemptions,  purchases,  and 
sales   by    the   .Secretary   of   the   Treasury   of 
such    notes    or    other    obligations    shall    be 
treated    as   public   debt   transactions   of   the 
United    States     Sums    borrowed    under    this 
subsection   shall   be   dej>oslted   In   the   fund 
and   redemption   of   such   notes   and   obliga- 
tions shall   be  mace  by  the  Secretary  from 
such  fund-^' 

Sec  403.  Section  302(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  Charter 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(B)  The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  but  only  with  respect  to 
loans  ( 1 )  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  construction  of  academic  fa- 
cilities, and  loens  to  help  finance  student 
loan  programs,  and  ( 11 )  made  under  part  B  of 
title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
the  modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
health   facilities." 


TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

Bl»EX:iALLT  QUALIFIED  SCIEN-riFIC,   PROFESSIONAL, 
AND    ADMINISTRATION     PERSONNEL 

Sec.  501.  The  proviso  of  the  first  sentence 
of  secUon  208(g)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.SC.  210(g)  )  is  amended  by  In- 
serting ••(!)"  after  •not  more  than^'.  and 
by  striking  out  the  word  and"  following  the 
last  comma  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■or 
(2)  in  the  case  of  one  such  position  the  rate 
specified,  at  the  time  the  service  in  such 
position  is  performed,  lor  level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  (5  USC  5313).  or  (3i 
in  the  case  of  one  such  position,  the  rate 
specified,  at  the  time  the  service  in  such 
position  is  performed  lor  level  I  of  such 
Executive  Schedule;  and  such  rates  of 
compensation  for  all  positions  incUuied  in 
this  proviso^'. 

LT.SE     OF    AI-I.OTMF  NT.S    fOR    COST     OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  502.  Section  403  of  the  Mental  Rf- 
tardation  Facilities  and  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Construction  .'\ct  of  HI63 
(42  U.S.C  2693)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(cl(l)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a 
portion  of  anv  allotment  or  allotments  of 
such  State  under  piu-t  A  of  tii'e  II  shall  l>e 
available  to  pay  one-half  lor  such  smaller 
share  as  the  State  may  request  (  of  the 
expenditures  found  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  proper  and  efTiclent  administra- 
tion during  such  year  of  the  State  plan  .ip- 
proved  under  such  part;  except  that  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
allotments  of  such  State  lor  a  year,  or 
$50,000,  whichever  is  less,  .shall  be  available 
for  such  purpo-e  tor  such  year.  Payments  of 
amounts  diie  under  this  paragraph  may  Ix- 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  Installments  as  the  Sec- 
retary  may   determine 

••(2)  Any  amount  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  anv"  State  lor  any  liscal  year  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
pended from  State  sources  lor  such  year  for 
administration  uf  the  State  pl.in  approved 
under  such  [xirt  A  not  less  than  the  tot.d 
amount  exper.ded  for  such  purp-^ses  from 
such  sources  durlne  the  liscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968. ■• 

AC  KNOWI.EDGMENTS 

Sec.  503.  (a  I  Title  V  of  the  I'ublic  Health 
Service  Act  is  further  iimended  by  adding  at 
the  end   thereof  the  following  new  .section: 

"MEMORIALS      AND     OTIIFR      ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

••Sec  512.  The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
suitability  acknowledfring.  within  the  De- 
partment (Whether  by  memorials,  designa- 
tions, or  other  suitable  acknowledementsi . 
( 1 )  efforts  of  persons  who  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  health  of  the  Nation 
and  (2)  gifts  for  use  in  activities  of  the 
Department  related  to  health." 

(b)    Section  501  (ei  of  .such  -Act  is  repealed. 

DtTLIC.'.TIi-'N  ol    LINFUrS 

Sec  504.  No  f;raiit,  :;ward.  or  loan  assist- 
ance to  any  student  under  .-.ny  .^ct  amended 
by  this  Act  shall  be  considered  a  duplication 
of  benefits  for  the  purposes  of  section  1781 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

GORCAS  MEMORIAL  LABORATORY 

Sec.  505.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30.  1968.  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  '•An  Act  to  authorise  a  perir.a- 
nent  annual  appropriation  lor  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Gorgas  Memorial 
Laboratory'^,  approved  May  7.  1928.  as 
amended  (45  Stat.  491:  22  USC.  278),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  6500, OOO"  and  in- 
serting in  '.leu  thereof  ■■$1.000.000^'. 

SECRETARY 

Sec.  506.  As  used  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act,  the  term  "Secretary  '.  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  prlvi- 
k'ped  to  submit  to  the  Senate  H  R.  15758. 
which  was  approved  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
le.sentatives  by  a  vote  of  325  to  1.  The 
measure  was  unanlmou.sly  approved  by 
tlic  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

H.R  15758  i.";  comprised  of  five  litle"> 
that  would  extend  and  improve  health 
procram.s  now  authorized  under  cxistine 
law. 

Title  I  would  extend  for  3  additional 
years  the  autliorizations  for  appropna- 
t'oii.s  to  a.'^si.st  in  financinp  the  repional 
medical  program  to  combat  heart  di.sea.se. 
cancer,  and  stroke,  and  related  diseases. 
The  authorizations  for  appropriations 
are  tho.se  recoinmended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Thpv  are:  $65,000,000  for  1969.  $140- 
000.000  for  1970.  and  $200,000,000  tor 
1971.  The  enactment  of  this  title  i.s  lec- 
(iinmended  by  the  American  Medical  A.s- 
.scciation.  the  American  Hospital  As- 
.sociation.  the  American  Heart  A.s.socia- 
tion.  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  by  other  health  orrani/itions  and 
individuals. 

Title  II  would  extend  for  3  addi- 
tional years  the  authorisation  lor  appro- 
Driations  to  a.ssist  in  finaiuina  the  health 
'ervices  for  micratory  agricultural  work- 
ers. Tl'(e  autliorization.-;  for  appropna- 
tion.s  are  tho.«e  previou.'^ly  approved  by 
the  Senate  in  passing  S,  '2688  on  May  6. 
1968.  The  authorizations  are:  S 9. 000  000 
for  1969.  $15,000,000  for  1970.  and  $20.- 
000.000  fcr  1971. 

Title  III  would  extend  for  two  addi- 
tional years  the  authority  for  pro.icct 
grants  for  the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  as  provided  for  under  the  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966. 
.Similar  trrants  would  be  authorized  to 
assi.st  in  the  rehabilitation  of  tho.se  af- 
flicted v.-ith  alcoholism.  This  title  would 
autliorizc  S15  million  for  1969  and  $25 
million  for  1970  to  assist  in  financing 
training  programs,  evaluation  i^roerams. 
demon.sirations.  and  commimity  i)ro- 
trrams  of  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  or  narcotic  addicts.  The  en- 
actment of  this  title  is  recommended  by 
the  North  American  .Xs-sociation  of  Al- 
coholism programs,  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric A.ssociation.  the  Slate  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors,  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism,  and  by  other 
health  organizations  and  individuals. 

Title  IV  would  extend  for  two  addi- 
tional years  the  authorization  for  grants 
ur.der  "the  Hill-Burton  Act  for  the  con- 
struction and  modprni.--.ation  of  ho.spitals 
and  other  medical  care  facilities.  This 
temporary  extension  will  provide  for 
continuity  pending  completion  of  the 
study  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Facilities,  The  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  t.:  rants  would 
be  increased  by  s30  million  for  1969  and 
established  at "$340  million  for  1970  and 
$370  million  for  1971.  The  Hill-Burton 
Act  would  be  expanded  to  authorize  a 
program  of  Federal  loans  and  a  program 
for  moitpage  insurance  for  the  modern- 
ization of  hospitals  and  other  health  fa- 
cilities. Each  program  would  provide  for 
not  to  exceed  $200  million  in  loans  in 
each  of  the  3  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971. 
Up  to  90  percent  of  the  construction 
costs  of  modernization  could  be  covered 
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by  the  loans  The  Interest  rate  for  the 
hospiUls  and  other  health  facilities 
would  be  3  percent 

Title  V  provides  for  several  minor  or 
t--hnical  amendments    including 

First  The  existing  authority  of  the 
PH3  to  pay  salaries  above  the  general 
schedule  of  the  Classification  Act  would 
oe  expanded  to  Include  two  additional 
Liositions.  one  at  level  1  of  the  executive 
schedule  and  one  at  level  2  of  the  execu- 
tive schedule 

Second  The  Community  Mental 
Health  Center  legislation  would  be 
amended  to  permit  States  to  use  not 
more  thtn  3  percent  of  their  construc- 
tion allotments,  or  $50  000  whichever  Is 
less,  to  pay  for  not  more  than  one-half 
of  the  costs  of  administration 

Third  The  Secretary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  acknowledge  gifts  or  efTort-s 
of  persons  who  have  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  the  health    if  the  Nation 

Fourth  The  authorization  fir  appro- 
priation'for  the  operations  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Laboratory  would  tie  increased 
from  $500,000  to  $1,000,000  per  year 

Fifth  An  amendment  would  permit  a 
veteran  to  supplement  OI  benefits  with 
a  scholarship  or  student  loan  under  the 
PHS  Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
IS  open  to  amendment 

Mr  SPONG  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amenrimt;":;!  and  ask  for  its 
consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

Ai  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 

.13    tOllOWS 

.INK    tt\R   E.XTENS10N    OF  SOLID    WASTE 
0:SPOS.*I.    AVTHORIZATION 

6tc  507  Subsections  <  \)  and  i  b  i  of  sec- 
;ion  210  oi  he  Solid  W.iite  Disposal  Act  i  42 
LT  3  C  32591  are  eacn  amended  by  inserting 
b«iore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and    and  tor  the  succeeding  tlscal  year'   " 

Mr  SPONG  Mr  President  the  amend- 
ment to  H  R  15758  which  I  have  .sent  to 
the  desk  does  not  relate  to  this  partic- 
ular legislation  but  is  m  tead  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Solid  Wck-^te  Disposal  Act  of 
1965  The  language  oi  this  amendment 
;.s  identical  to  :he  bill.  S  3201,  which  was 
•.eported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  which  simply  con- 
iinues  fur  I  year  the  authorizations  for 
the  Federal  solid  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram The  language  of  S  3201  is  being 
added  to  this  legislation  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate passage  during  this  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Work^  was 
informed  by  the  appropriate  Hou.se  com- 
mittee that  It  would  be  difficult  to  hold 
hearings  and  report  the  House  version 
of  this  legislation  this  year  The  leader- 
ship of  that  committee  also  indicated 
that  this  amendment  would  be  accepted 
If  attached  to  H  R  15758  The  noncon- 
troversial  nature  of  the  simple  extension 
of  the  solid  waste  program,  combined 
with  a  need  to  have  the  fiscal  year  1970 
authorization  precede  the  appropriations 
suggest  the  usefulness  of  this  approach 

The  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965 — 
Public  Lav  89-272  title  II— launched  a 
new  program  to  develop  efficient  means 
of  disposing  the  imlliona  of  tons  of  solid 


wastes  that  clog  the  Nation's  cities  and 
countryside  In  1965  only  two  States  had 
Identifiable  .solid  waste  programs,  while 
today  38  States  are  developing  modern 
plans  for  statewide  solid  waste  programs 
and  comprehensive  survey  of  solid  waste 
problems  and  practices  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare grants 

The  quantities  of  solid  waste  have  be- 
come so  ureat  m  recent  years  that  tradi- 
tional methods  of  disposal  are  cither  in- 
efficient or  ineffective  Incineration  and 
landfill  the  traditionally  accepted  meth- 
ods of  disposal,  are  inadequate  and  often 
compound  existing  air  and  'vater  pollu- 
tion problems  degrading  the  overall  qual- 
ity of  tJie  einiionment 

A  report  prepared  at  the  requi'st  of 
Senator  J  Caleb  Bocc.s.  entitled  Avail- 
ability Utilization,  and  Salvage  of  In- 
dustrial Materials.  '  suggests  that  the  in- 
dustrial economy  of  the  Unit-'d  States — 
and  indeed  that  of  the  entire  industrial 
word— should  undergo  a  shift  from  a 
u.se-and-discard  approach  to  a  system 
winch  includes  methods  of  .salvage,  re- 
processing, and  reuse  The  report  further 
suggests  that  the  timing  of  this  conver- 
sion need  not  be  precise,  nor  immediate, 
but  that  It  must  occur,  or  man.  m  the 
future,  faces  a  continually  degrading  en- 
vironment which  'A  ill  eventually  be  intol- 
erable to  him 

The  President,  in  his  conservation  mes- 
sage of  March  11.  1968.  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  current  solid  waste 
disposal  technoloi^y  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  working  with  the  appro- 
priate Cabinet  officers  This  review  is  to 
consider  two  key  problems  first,  how  to 
lower  the  present  high  costs  of  .solid 
waste  disposal,  and  .second,  how  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  Government-wide 
research  and  development  m  this  field 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  it  is  desirable  that  a 
simple  1-year  extension  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  be  '.^ranted.  This  ex- 
tension IS  provided  by  S  3201  Follow- 
ing completion  of  the  President's  study 
the  Public  Works  Committee  will  evalu- 
ate the  results  which  should  indicate  the 
best  and  most  useful  methods  of  han- 
dling solid  waste  disposal  At  that  tune 
hearings  will  be  held  on  S  1646.  or  simi- 
lar proposals,  which  would  authorize  a 
massive  Federal  grant  program  to  assist 
communities  in  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities 

Mr  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  3201,  now  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  to  H  R.  15758.  the  pending 
bill,  I  wish  to  join  in  the  remarks  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
SponcI 

Solid  waste  disposal  represents  a  grow- 
ing problem  in  this  country,  and  while 
we  have  made  ^ood  strides  in  controlling 
pollution  of  air  and  water,  we  are  faced 
with  developing  programs  and  methods 
to  help  dispose  of  the  increasing  amounts 
of  solid  waste 

This  simple  1-year  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  will  give 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  the  authority  to  continue  its 


re.search  and  fund  .some  pilot  programs 
seeking  an  answer  to  this  .serious  prob- 
lem 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr  MusKiEl  for  his  continued  leader- 
ship in  the  pollution  field  and  I  urge  ap- 
proval of  this  amendment  by  the  Senate 
.Mr  HILL  We  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  •>: 
the  Senator  from  Vinilnia 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  qu.  .^ 
tion    IS    on    agreeing    to    the    c.jmmitie. 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
as  amended 

The  committee  amendment.  ns 
amended,  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HILL  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  IMr.  Javits  I  is  unable  to 
be  present  today.  He  favors  the  bill.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  In  support 
of  the  bill,  together  with  excerpts  from 
the  committee  report  to  which  he  refers 
l)e  printed  at  this  point  In  the  REcoRn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statf.ment    or    Senator   Javfts 
Mr     President.    I    rise    m    support    ol    HR 
13758.   which   was   reported   from   the  Sen.ue 
Committee  on  Labor  .md  Public  Welfare  with 
the  unanimous  supp  >rt  of  both  majority  .md 
muioriiv  Senators   This  comprehensive  me.is- 
ure   bes'peak.s    the    bipartisan   support    which 
h.is  ch.aractenzed   constructive  health   legis- 
lation   coming    belore    this    body    and    is    .i 
tribute  to  the  leadership  of  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  Mr 
Hill,    who   so   .ipproprlately    bears    the    title, 
Mr     Health   .    in    the    Congress 
There  are  two  parts  of  this  bill  which  ,ire 
..f  particular  concern  to  me;  namely.  Title  III. 
which    deals    with    Alcoholic    and    Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilllatlon.  and  Part  C  of  rule  IV. 
which  Part  deals  with  Loan  Guarantees  for 
Modermzatl  jn  of  Hospitals  and  Other  Health 
F.utlities     I    should    like    to    discuss    them 
separately. 

ALCOHOLISM 

There  is.  most  fortunately,  a  growing  recog- 
nition that  alcoholism  :s  a  major  health  prob- 
lem, one  affecting  directly  some  5  million 
Americans  which  must  be  dealt  with  .us  .ire 
our  other  health  problems  It  is.  iis  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  and  the  Crime  Commis- 
sion both  have  described  It.  the  Nation's 
most  venous  health  menace,  ranking  behind 
unlv  heart  disease,  mental  illness  and  cancer. 
But,  as  the  Supreme  Court  observed  in  its 
decision  in  the  Poticll  rase  last  month,  the 
legislative  response  to  this  enormjus  prob- 
lem h.ts  in  general  been  inadequate  " 

Title  III  of  this  bill  .seeks  to  deal  with  this 
problem  and  represents  the  first  coiiiprehen- 
.sive  legislative  etTort  in  the  fight  against  al- 
cotiollsm  to  be  pre.sented  for  debate  aiiti  vote 
before  this  Ixxly, 

In  Its  provisions  concerning  alcoholism. 
Title  III  follows  in  good  part  the  put  tern  laid 
down  by  S-1508.  the  measure  Inlrociu'-ed  in 
.\pril  of  lait  vear  by  the  distinguished  .Sen- 
ator from  Utah.  Mr  Moss,  and  myself,  to- 
gether with  thirty-four  colleagues  ironi  both 
parties  We  .ire  proud  that  this  pioneer  olfort 
has  Ixirne  this  truit  I  .'sk  that  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  there  .ippeur  the  names  of  the 
Senators  who  had  joined  in  cosponsonng  the 
Javits-Moss  bill 

Messrs  Birch  Bayh.  Alan  Bible.  Edward 
Brooke.  Quenlin  Burdick,  Howard  Cannon 
Prank  Church.  Joseph  Clark,  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  Thomas  Dodd.  Sam  J  Krvln.  Jr  Paul 
Pannin,  Hiram  Pong,  Philip  Hart,  Mark  Hat- 
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field.  Daniel  Inouye.  Thomas  Kuchel.  Edward 
l^mg.  Warren  Magnuson,  Eugene  McCarthy. 
Oale  McC.ee.  Jack  Miller,  Walter  Mondale, 
Wayne  Morse.  George  Murphy,  Oaylord  Nel- 
son. Claiborne  Pell.  Charles  Percy,  Winston 
Prouty.  Jennings  Randolph,  Hugh  Scott, 
Strom  Tlninnond.  Joseph  T>dlngs,  Harrison 
Williams,  Ralph  Yarlxirough  and  Milton 
Young. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  that 
oortion  of  the  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
it  R  15758  in  the  committee  report  covering 
iltle  HI- 

•P.ABT    C       .■Xl  (  OHOLISM    AND    NARCOTIC    .XDDIcr 

HKHABILMATION 

"DECLARATION    (IT    FINDINGS    AND    PCTtPOSES 

■•T\\p  new  .section  240  of  the  Community 
Mentha!  Health  Centers  Act  contain-s  congres- 
sional liiidings  that — 

"(1)  AlcoholLsm  IS  a  major  health  and  so- 
cial problem  afflicting  many  people,  and  much 
more  needs  to  lie  done  to  develop  effective 
prevention  and  ctintrol; 

•■|2)  .McohoUsm  tre-alment  and  control  pro- 
prams  should,  where  possible,  be  community 
based,  pnnnde  a  comprehen.sive  range  of  serv- 
ices under  proper  medical  auspices  on  a  co- 
ordinated ba.sis.  and  be  integrated  with  and 
involve  active  participation  by  a  wide  range 
of  public  and  private  agencies: 

■•(31  Treating  chronic  alcoholics  within  the 
criminal  Justice  system  aggravates  the  prob- 
lem, whereas  treating  chronic  alcoholism  as 
a  health  problem  belter  serves  the  interests 
of  all  concerned:  and 

"(41  Narcotic  addiction  is  also  a  major 
health  problem  about  which  much  more 
needs  to  l)e  done,  and  programs  for  its  pre- 
vention and  control  should,  where  possible, 
be  community  b.ised  with  a  wide  range  of 
medical  .services  that  are  comprehensive  in 
scope. 

"It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  help  prevent  .md  control  alcoholism  and 
narcotic  addiction  through  construction  and 
operation  grants  under  this  part  and  through 
use  of  other  relevant  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs  It  is  also  the  purpose 
<if  this  part  to  atitho.nze  Federal  aid  for  ap- 
propriate .ctudy  and  demonstration  projects 
relating  to  alcoholism. 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"The  new  section  241,  which  would  be 
added  to  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters .■\ct.  would  authorize  $15  million  for 
tiscal  year  1969  and  $23  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970  lor  the  prevention  and  treatment 
i>f  .Ucoholism  and  narcotic  addiction.  Tlie 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States.  \o  their  political  subdi- 
visions, and  to  public  and  non-profit-pri- 
vate agencies  and  orgamzatlons,  and  to  make 
contracts  with  them  and  with  other  private 
agencies  and  organizations,  for  the  develop- 
ing of  field  testing  and  demonstration  pro- 
itrams,  for  the  developing  of  specialized 
training  programs  and  materials,  for  the 
training  of  personnel  to  provide  the  services, 
lor  the  evaluation  of  the  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  oi  alcoholism  and 
narcotic  addiction,  and  tor  research  into 
personnel  practices  and  training  needs  in 
the  field  of  alcoholism.  The  new  section  241 
would  also  authorize  the  Secretary  to  en- 
ter into  grants  with  public  and  non-profit- 
private  agencies  and  organizatloiis.  and  to 
make  contracts  with  them  and  with  other 
private  agencies  and  orgaruzations.  for  the 
development,  construction,  operation,  staff- 
ing, and  maintenance  of  treatment  centers 
and  facilities  (Including  posthoepitalizallon 
•reatment  centers  and  facilities). 

■  Grants  could  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  faclUtlea  which  were  affiliated  with  com- 
munity mental  health  centers.  If  no  such 
center  had  yet  been  established  in  the  area, 
the  faculty,  to  be  eligible,  would  have  to  be 
Included  as  part  of  a  program  malting  appro- 
priate utilization  of  existing  community  re- 
sources needed  for  an  adequate  program  of 


prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and      grant  or  a  loan  under  part  A  or  B,  could  not 
narcotic  addiction. 

"Grants    for    the    development,    construc- 
tion,  operation,   staffing,   or  maintenance   of 


treatment  facilities  would  be  made  only  upon 
an  application  which  contained  a  showing 
of  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Stnte  agency 
primarily  responsible  for  the  treatment  of 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  as  well  ;us  by 
the  State  agency  under  the  existing  com- 
munity ment.T.1  iiealth  centers  <-onstrurtic  n 
program  and  tlie  .state  mental  health  au- 
thority. 

"Under  tliLs  nf>w  section,  p.iynicnt-  could 
be  made  in  advance  or  as  rcii.ibursement 
and  could  be  m.ide  on  such  terms  .tnd  con- 
ditions and  installments.  ,is  the  Secretary  de- 
termined to  be  nece<;sary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title  The  .secretary  would  bo 
authorized  to  issue  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  to  c.irry  out  the  provisions  of 
parts  C  and  D  of   this  title. 

"rROTECTION    OF    PKRSONAr    RIGHTS    OF 
ALCOHOLICS 

■  The  new  section  242.  which  would  be 
added  to  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act,  would  direct  the  .Sccrrt.iry  to  take 
necessary  steps  in  carrying  out  the  new  pro- 
visions on  alcoholics  :'.nd  nariotlc  addicts  to 
assure  that  no  one  will  be  made  the  subject 
of  research  assisted  uudcr  the  nev.'  i>art  un- 
less he  explicitly  .igrecs  to  do  so." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Alcoholism  is  a  costly  aflilction 


measured  not  alone  in  terms  of  U.s  estimated      port  to  complete  and  operate  the  Project 


exceed  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  such  mod- 
erni/atlon  project. 

"ALLOCATION    AMONG    IHE    STAIKS 

"Tlie  new  section  632  would  authorize  the 
Secretary,  aft-'-r  consultation  with  the  Fcd- 
eriil  Ho.s'pital  Advisory  Council  to  allot  the 
amount  available  for  loans  which  might  be 
cawranteed  vinder  this  part  among  t!ie  States 
in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  after  con- 
:idering  relative  p<^pulation.  financial  need, 
:ind  need  for  motlernizatlon  of  facilities. 
.Anv  .-.mounts  allottc-d  lor  the  guarantee  of 
loan.s.  but  unoblifrated  by  a  State  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  would  remain  avail- 
able for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

"APPLICATIONS    AND    CONDTrlONS 

"Under  the  new  section  633.  loans  would 
be  t'uaranteed  only  upon  an  :ipplication 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  throuch  the  State 
agency  designated  under  sect  ion  G04  as  the 
sole  agency  responsible  for  the  admini'^tra- 
tlon  of  the'  State  plan.  An  application  would 
have  to  meet  certain  specified  requirements. 
First,  the  npplicntlon  would  ha%e  to  meet 
the  requirements  under  cl:nises  ill  through 
(5)  of  .•<ectlon  605(a).  These  requirements 
relate  to  the  inclusion  in  the  application  of 
a  description  of  the  site  for  the  project, 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  project, 
assurance  tlwt  the  applic;uit  has  proper 
title,   assurance    of   adequate    financial    sup- 

^nd 


annual  cost  of  t-2  billion  to  bu.siness  and  in- 
dustry or  to  tiie  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  2 
million  arrests  each  year  for  public  drunken- 
ness— but  it  is  co.stIy  aUo  mea.surcd  in  terms 
of  the  five  to  six  million  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who  are  afflicted  with  alcoholism  and 
ilieir  families  and  iriend.s  who  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  this  affliction  with  them  We  are 
privileged  in  this  Congress  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  act  to  deal  with  this  health 
problem  of  alcoholism  in  an  effective  way 
and  to  enact  pioneer  legislation  to  meet  its 
challenge. 

HOSPITAL     MODEP.NI/ATIOX 

I  sliould  now  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to 
Title  I'V,  Part  C.  Loan  Guarantees  lor  Mod- 
ernization of  Hospitals  and  Other  Health  Fa- 
cilities. This  provision,  of  which  I  was  the 
sponsor,  is  aimed  at  correcting  the  conuition 
of  Intolerable  obsolescence  which  afflicts  at 
least  one  third  of  the  liation's  hospital  capac- 
ity, a  situation  which  .iccurdiiig  to  health 
authorities  is  reaching  crisis  proportions  in 
many  metropolitan  areas. 

This  provision  wc.tild  authorize  federally 
insured  mortgages  in  ihe  amount  of  $200 
million  in  each  of  the  three  years.  FY  1969 
through  FY  1971.  for  the  modernization  of 
hospitals  and  other  medical  care  facilitie.i. 
The  Federal  Government  would  pay  interest 
above  3'^;  . 

This  Part  is  similar  t-j  Section  401  of  the 
Higher  Education  .Amendments  of  1968. 
which  provides  for  guaranteed  loans  for  aca- 
demic facilities.  Section  1705  of  the  Housing 


assurance  as  to  compliance  with  the  prevail- 
ing v.-age  provision  in  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

"The  application  would  also  liave  to  con- 
lain  a  certification  by  the  State  agency  of 
what  it  determines  the  cost  of  the  modenil- 
z.ition  Project  will  be. 

•In  order  f.jr  an  application  to  receive 
approval,  tlie  Secretary  would  have  to  find 
that  four  requirements  were  met.  First,  a 
tufficient  amount  t^i  cover  the  cost  of  the 
project  would  liave  to  remain  in  the  State's 
allotment  under  new  section  C22,  .Second,  the 
Secretary  must  make  the  findings  required 
under  c'lauses  d)  through  (4)  of  section 
COSiai.  Tliese  required  findings  are  that  the 
application  contains  assurance  as  to  title, 
Unancial  supjxjrt.  and  payment  of  prevailing 
wages,  that  the  plans  and  specifications  are 
in  accord  with  regul.ition.s.  that  the  applica- 
tion is  in  conformity  with  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  604.  and  tlmt  the  ap- 
plication has  been  approved  and  recom- 
mended hv  the  State  agency  and  h.i.s  priority 
over  other  projects.  (Under  this  part,  the 
finding  by  the  State  agency  that  an  applica- 
tion has  priority  (>ver  other.«  would  be  based 
on  appropriately  modified  regulations  > 
Third,  the  .Secretary  niv,:n  ...obtain  a-csurancc'; 
rhat  the  applicant  will  keep  records  .arid 
make  reports  which  the  Secretary  reasonably 
requires.  Finally,  the  Sccrttary  must  deter- 
mine that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  tlie 
loan  are  reasonable  and  in  accord  witli 
reculations. 

"The    .Secretiry    could    not   disapprove    an 


.ipplication  without  affording  the  State 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  which  jip^ricy  an  opptirtunlty  for  a  hearing,  Amend- 
provides  for  guaranteed  loans  for  college  jp^p^ts  to  an  approved  application  would  be 
housing.  Both  also  provlcie  .similar  interest  subject  to  approval  ju.st  a,s  if  they  were  origi- 
subventlons.  ^lal  'applications. 

I  include  at  this  point  :n  the  Record  t..at  _,^^^  united   States  would  be  entitled   to 

portion  of  the  .section-by-.^ection  analysis  of      ^^^^..^^   from   the   applicant   the   amount   of 
HR   15758  in  the  committee  report  covering      _^^^.  ^^^^^^^^  ,^^^^  ^nder  a  guarantee  under 

thLs    part.     (The    Secretary    for    good    cause 


Part  C  of  title  IV: 

"Part  C  would  be  entitled — Loan  Guar- 
antees for  Modernization  of  Hospitals  and 
Other  Health  Facilities. 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    LOAN    GLARANTEES 

"Tlie  new  section  631  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  principal  and 
Interest  to  non-Federal  lenders  who  made 
loans  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  agen- 
cies for  projects  for  the  modernization  of 
medical  facilities.  The  amount  of  a  loan 
guarantee  with  respect  u  any  modernization 
project   under   this   part,    when   added    to   a 


could  waive  this  right  of  recovery  )  The 
United  St.ites  would  be  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  applicant  upon  its  recovery  of 
payment-s  from  the  applicant.  The  Secret:\ry 
would  be  authorized  to  subject  guarantees 
under  this  part  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
that  iie  might  determine  to  be  necessary  txa 
carrv  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  In  order 
to  protect  the  financial  interest  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secrev.rv  wouid  be  authorized 
to  modify  any  of  the  frms  and  conditions 
of  the  guarantee. 

"Neither  tlie  applicant  on  whose  behalf  a 
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loan  K'larant.**  is  made  nor  any  other  p*^!^^ 
M':\o  mafle  a  ;.jaji  to  me  ippliraiu  could  con- 
u^st  any  guarant**  made  ay  'Me  .SecrtUiry. 
with  one  exception  Fraud  >r  mlarepresenia- 
■Aon  could  make   the  guarantee  ixint««table 

PAYMKNT    or   INTC»KS-r   ON    CUARANTEK)   LOANS 

The  new  section  634  would  create  a  con- 
tractual right  to  each  holder  of  a  loan  guar- 
anteed under  this  part  to  receive  from  the 
United  States  any  interest  ;ibove  J  percent 
•A-nich  beromea  due  and  payable  Such 
amounts  aa  might  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section  would  be  authorized  Contracts 
t.)  meet  the  payment*  provided  for  m  this 
section  could  not  amount  to  ,«n  aggregate 
greater  than  the  amount  provided  for  in  ip- 
poprlatlon  acta. 

MMrTATION    ON    AMOUNT    OF    LOANS 
GTJ*«ANTElO 

The  new  section  635  would  esUbllsh  a 
limn  on  the  cumulative  total  of  loan  guar- 
antees under  this  part  that  could  be  out- 
standing at  any  >ne  time  Pur  fiscal  year 
1J69.  the  maximum  allowable  limit  of  out- 
■rtandiag-  loans  guaranteed  would  be  »200 
:nilliorx-<or  fiscal  year  1970  $400  million 
and  for  liscal  year  1971  »600  million  These 
limits  would  apply  unless  appropriation  acM 
.pecilled  a  lower  limit 

■loan  guarantee  rUMD 

Under  the  new  section  637  a  separate 
luan  guarantee  fund  for  loan  ^u.irantees  for 
'.he  modernuatlon  of  hospital  und  medical 
ficUltles  wuuld  be  established  within  the 
Treasury  The  fund  would  be  available  wlth- 
lut  fiscal  year  Kmltatlon  Such  amounu  as 
might  be  necessary  to  provide  capital  for  the 
fund  would  be  authorized  tu  be  appropriated 

The  3ecret.iry  would  be  luihonzed  to  b<jr- 
row  funds  to  discharge  his  responsibilities 
under  guarantees  issued  under  this  part  In 
order  to  borrow  funds,  the  Secretary  would 
be  authorized  to  Issue  notes  and  other  forms 
of  obligations  bearing  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  tne  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  The 
secretary  of  the  Tre;isury  would  be  author- 
ized to  purchase  these  ubll^iatlons  issued  by 
the  Secretary  The  amounts  borrowed  vinder 
this  part  would  be  deposited  m  the  fund  The 
Secretary  would  also  redeem,  from  the  fund, 
the  notes  and  obligations  Issued  under  this 
section. 

"SKCTION     «0J 

•This  section  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 302(C)  i2)(Bi  of  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  A3SociatK>n  Charter  Act  i  added  by 
the  Participation  Sales  Act  ot  I'JSft-Publlc 
La*  89  4291  which  authorizes  FNMA  to  es- 
tablish trusts  for  HEW  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain loans  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
'lon,  so  as  to  authorize  such  trusts  also  with 
respect  to  loans  under  these  new  proMsions 
ot  the  PHS  Act 

Mr  jAvrrs.  American  communities  are 
meeting  only  59  '.  of  the  country's  modern 
hospital  needs  In  New  York  State,  lor  ex- 
liiiple.  outside  New  York  City,  more  than 
J287  nulUon  in  hospital  moUernizatlon  is 
required.  52  .  of  the  areas  capacity  And 
New  York  City  according  to  the  most  recent 
estimates,  needs  an  estimated  »1  25  billion 
in  modernization  funds 

The  Hospital  Review  and  Planning  Council 
of  Southern  New  York  has  observed  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  modern  developments 
have  made  possible  new  patterns  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  these  advances  have 
placed  such  heavy  demands  on  existing  hos- 
pital laclUties  that  virtually  every  hospital 
plant  in  New  York  City  requires  costly  al- 
terations or  complete  replacement  Among 
the  130  general  care  hospitals  in  the  city, 
72  .  of  the  surgical  suites  are  Inadequate. 
W;  of  the  X-ray  suites  are  Inadequate, 
71-  of  the  emergency  departments  are  In- 
idequate.  72  "  of  the  outpatient  facilities 
ire  inadequate  and  only  17  ,  would  pass 
Public  Health  Service  !ire  standards 

Twentieth   :entury  medical  care  cannot  be 


given  in  19th  century  hoRpitals  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  proceed  with  a  hospital  mod- 
ernl/.ati'in  program  without  delay,  not  only 
in  the  interests  of  providing  urgenUy  needed 
health  care  but  alho  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy Hospital  con.Htructlon  costs  are  increas- 
ing an  e6tlinate<l  7  .mnually  Thus  post- 
poning for  one  vear  the  »1  billion  needed 
ror  hosplUil  moderiU/.atlon  annually  would 
add  another  $70  nillllon  to  hospital  con- 
struction costs,  an  increase  which  is  passed 
on  to  local  taxpayers  ;uid  local  users  o(  hos- 
pital services 

HosplUil  inLKlernlz.^tlon  will  also  serve  to 
hold  down  costs  to  pallentR  Hospital  fees 
are  the  fastest  increasing  item  in  the  cast  of 
living — last  year,  the  Index  rose  16  5  and 
some  authorities  anticipate  further  increases 
ranging  up  to  30'      lor  the  current  year 

Obsolete  and  outmoded  hospitals  can  be 
wasteful  of  the  most  expensive  element  m 
hospital  operation  key  hosplUl  personnel 
Personnel  costs  now  exceed  70' .  of  hospital 
operation  costs  and  are  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly important  coni>lderatlnn 

Part  C.  providing  for  guar.uileed  lo.uis. 
complements  the  other  two  parts  of  Title 
IV.  which  provide  extension  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  program  and  provide  direct  moderni- 
zation loans 

Since  Its  inception  twenty-one  years  ago. 
the  HlU-Burton  program  has  provided  $2  9 
billion  m  supjxjrt  of  modernization  and  con- 
suuctlon  of  hospital  .ind  other  health  care 
f.icllltles  It  Is  indeed  rltting  that  this  bill, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  many  major  health 
bills  he  has  shepherded  through  this  body, 
should  contain  an  extension  ot  the  program 
bearing  Sen  Hills  name  This  provision  is  vet 
another  affirmation  of  tlie  high  regard  In 
which  our  committee's  chairman  Is  held  by 
his  cn)lleagucs  and  by  the  nation  Althotigh 
he  will  not  be  with  us  in  this  chamber  next 
vear.  his  monumental  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  Nation  s  health  will   be  long  carried  on 

Mr  President  m  conclusion  I  urge  the 
enactment  of  H  R  15758.  known  -us,  the 
Health  ServircB  Amendments,  with  the  hope 
that  It  may  .-.oon  be  signed  into  law 

Ml  MANSKTP:LD  Mi  Pre.siciem.  the 
distmguisheU  Smutor  tidin  Utah  '  Mr 
Moss  is  iiecetwsanly  .iL).s«-iit  today  On  his 
behalf.  I  Ask.  unanimous  cotusfnl  to  have 
printed  m  the  Rkiord  a  statement  pre- 
parfd  by  him  on  the  bill 

There  b<in^  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ai>  follows; 

STATEMrNT     BY      MR       MosS 

I  am  most  Kratlhed  that  the  Senate  has 
before  it-  at  long  last  -a  bill  which  provides 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  our  more  than  5  million  alcoholics. 
This  Is  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  does  have  a  responsibility  In 
dealing  with  a  problem  which  Is  national  in 
scope,  which  affects  about  one  out  of  every 
five  families  In  this  country,  and  which  the 
states  and  locftlltles  have  nut  been  able  to 
deal  with  .iloiie  I  sincerely  hope  there  will 
be  no  question  about  the  worth  of  the  alco- 
holism aniendments  contained  In  Title  III.  or 
the  desirability  of  putting  them  into  opera- 
lluti  as  quickly  as  poselble 

As  Senators  may  remember  I  introduced 
the  first  bill  m  the  cSenate  which  provided  tor 
a  locus  or  responsibility  .n  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment It  was  S  2657  of  the  89th  Congress, 
and  It  called  f<jr  the  establishment  of  an 
alcohol  control  admlnl^trallon  within  the 
Department  if  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
rare  and  for  grant*  in  ,iid  to  the  States  for 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  State  study 
and  rehabilitation  lacllitles  The  bill  had  18 
cosponsors  from  txith  sides  of  the  aisle 

Then  at  the  beglnnl  ig  of  this  session,  I 
Joined  with  the  dist'nguislied  Senatcjr  from 
New  Yr.rk  Mr  .Javitsi  in  -Aorking  out  the 
provisions  of   S     1508.    which   again  provided 


for  a  strong  public  health  approach  to  the 
growing  probiem  of  alcoholism  However  I 
see  no  ihjectl.Ti  in  going  the  route  provid.fl 
in  the  bill  be!"re  u.s  today  that  is.  • 
.itnend  the  Coninuinlty  Mental  HeiiUh  Cen- 
ters A.  t  to  expand  the  existing  progiam  wu'i 
grants  !or  the  construction  and  operail.  :. 
jf  lacUllles  lor  Ixith  alcoholics  and  narco'i- 
addicts  Our  objective  after  all.  is  to  pro. 
vide  good  treatment  .md  rehabilitation  ta- 
cilltiea  to  alcoholics,  and  to  Improve  lecli- 
iUi|ues  and  hnd  elTectUe  wavs  of  prcventli.- 
the  ai.sease  of  alcoholism  I  am  not  wedded 
to  anv  particular  admlnlstratUe  machine;'. 
Since  the  House  of  Heprcseiitatlves  .md  n. 'A 
the  Senate  Committee  has  agreed  upon  il.c 
method  provided  m  Title  III  ol  HH  157.^H 
I  am  glad  t<.>  lend  my  .support 

It  was  evident  to  me  long  before  I  c.-.ii  ? 
to  Congress  that  a  comprehensive  nation. il 
program  to  help  .*^Uites  .md  c.Miimunlt.f s 
(leal  with  the  .ilcohoiic  .md  his  problems  vvii- 
..ne  :<t  our  most  urgent  needs  I  sat  a.s  ,v 
citv  judge  in  -Salt  U.ke  City,  and  one  of  inv 
jurisdictions  w.is  the  criminal  court,  the 
court  before  which  anvone  charged  wi'li 
drunkenness  is  brought  tor  .sentencing.  Dur- 
ing those  vears.  alcoholism,  from  a  lepal 
btaiidpolnt.was  treated  like  any  other  antl- 
s.>clal  behavior  problem  Although  many  »1 
us  rc.illzed  then  that  it  was  an  illness,  we 
had  no  machinery  for  treating  it  All  we 
could  do  was  sentence  anyone  picked  up  on 
a  charge  of  drunkenne.ss  to  a  Jail  .sentence— 
or  as  an  alternative  we  could  i;lve  him  a 
floater  senu-nce  -which  meant  he  had  to 
get  out  of  town  wlUiin  24  hours  This  merrlv 
passed  most  of  them  on  to  ..not her  court  in 
another  city  where  they  w.nild  be  brought 
up  again  on  another  drunk  charge  and  put 
in  another  jail  to  dry  out 

It  was  a  heart-breaking,  baffling  experi- 
ence, a  losing  game  every  day  in  the  week. 
The  same  drunks  came  up  before  me  day 
after  day.  I  would  give  them  a  sentence 
long  enough  for  them  to  dry  out"  but  they 
would  be  back  in  a  few  days  I  had  excruci- 
ating experiences,  such  ;is  having  to  sentence 
some  of  my  best  friends— men  I  had  grown 
up  with.  They  needed  treatment,  not  jjU 
sentences,  but  there  was  no  machinery  to 
provide  sucn  treatment 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  resolved  th.it 
;is  .soon  as  I  could  do  .so  I  would  begin  to 
work  on  legislation  which  would  give  ttie 
Slates  and  communities  the  help  they  needed 
to  meet  this  tragic  social  problem,  and  .: 
has  been  one  of  my  major  fields  of  endeavor 
As  the  Senate  knows,  two  ramous  court 
decisions  gave  us  the  Impetus  we  needed 
The  decisions  in  Driver  v?.  Hirnant  anJ 
Eaatcr  vs.  the  District  oi  Columbia  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  an  alcohoU:  l-s  i 
per-ou  5uirering  from  a  dise.ise  which  should 
be  tre.'.ted  medically  He  Is  not  a  criminal 
but  a  sick  man  who  properly  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  health  officials,  not  law  en- 
forcement officials 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
took  cognizance  of  these  decisions  in  the 
report  It  issued  wherein  it  endorsed  the 
principle  that  alcoholics  should  be  handled 
medically  and  socially. 

Some  people  may  feel  that  these  decisions 
were  somewhat  undermined  by  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  m  Powell  vs  Texas 
By  a  narrow  5  4  decision  in  Powell  vs  Texas, 
that  a  chronic  alcoholic  with  a  wife,  family, 
and  home  m  which  to  stay  otT  the  street? 
wnile  drunk'  could  be  convicted  under  a 
Siatt  law  against  public  drunkenness  How- 
ever, some  constitutional  experts  have  al- 
re,iay  slated  that  this  decision  only  confirms 
•he  rationale  of  the  Easter  and  Driver  de- 
cisions, which  ruled  that  a  homeless'  alco- 
holic cannot  be  Jailed  for  public  drunkenness 
Mr  Justice  White,  who  broke  a  4^  4  deao- 
!o.k  in  Powell  vs  Texas  said  In  his  opini  r- 
that  m  the  c;ise  ot  a  homeless  alcoholic,  a 
criminal  conviction  for  public  intoxication 
would  be   unconstitulloual 


So  I  think  It  may  be  said  in  all  fairness 
•l..it  the  United  .states  Supreme  Court  has 
M,',w  lomed  with  Congress,  the  Justice  De- 
piriinent  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  B.ir  A.s.stK-iatlon.  and  the 
many  public  spirited  men  and  women  who 
have'  been  working  m  the  alcoholism  held 
lor  manv  venrs  in  indicating  that  something 
more  should  be  done  of  a  substantiative 
nature  at  the  Federal  level  to  combat  alco- 
holism We  have  an  opportunity  to  lake  that 
long  step  ttrflay  in  pa.s.sing  the  bill  before  us. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
uon  is  on  the  enRro-ssnient  of  the  amend- 
ment m  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
lunended.  and  third  roadine  of  the  bill. 

The  aineiidment  \va,s  ordered  to  be  en- 
i^ro.s.sed  and  tlie  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
nine, 

•niP  bill  H  R  157581  was  read  a  third 
nine,  and  pa.sswi. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Prosidont.  I  movr  to 
leconsider  the  vote  by  wliich  H.R.  15758 
w  as  pa.ssed . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 


started  for  the  door.  Walt.  Johnson  called, 
maybe  It  was  not  impossible.  Terms  were 
negotiated,  agreement  was  reached.  Strauss 
was  defeated,  and  Prar.son.  for  a  time,  was  oft 
Johnson's  back. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Tliis  commen- 
tary on  history  indicates  what  thinf;s 
will  be  done  to  sacrifice  pieat  American 
servants  for  political  puiposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COMMISSION 
ON  ORGANIZATION.  OPERATION. 
aiND  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  EXEC- 
UTIVE BRANCH  OF  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT 


HILL  INDEFINITELY  POSTPONED 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Calendar 
No.  1427.  S.  3201.  to  iJrotect  the  public 
health  by  extendine  for  1  year  the  pro- 
visions on  research  and  assistance  for 
State  and  interstate  planning  for  solid 
wa.ste  disixjsal.  and  for  other  purposes. 
be  indctinitely  ixjstponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  COMMENTARY  ON  HISTORY 
Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  June  1968— vol.  3.  No.  9— issue 
of  the  Washingtonian.  a  magazine  pub- 
lished m  Washington.  D.C.,  appears  a 
lengthy  article  about  columnist  Drew 
IVarson.  I  do  not  intend  to  read  the  en- 
tire article,  but  three  or  four  paragraphs 
in  It  arc  very  significant  from  the  his- 
torical standpoint,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
coiLsent  that  these  iiaragraphs  be  printed 
at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

niere  being  no  ob.iection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  jirintcd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
From  the  Wasl.inmonian  Magazine,  June 
19681 
Few  Congressmen  can  afford  to  Ignore 
Pearson's  jabs,  lor  they  can  start  talk  hack 
home,  mobilize  letter  writers,  snowball  into 
major  political  problems.  One  prominent 
Senator  who  was  driven  to  near  distraction 
by  Pcarsfjn's  innpricks  in  the  igsCS  was 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  In  those  days.  Pearson 
felt  Johnson  was  too  cozy  with  the  oil  lobby 
.ind  had  been  soft  on  McCarthy,  and  he  liked 
to  call  him  'Landslide  Lyndon"  and  '  Lyin'- 
Down  Johnson 

But  in  1959  Pearson  decided  he  wanted  to 
block  Eisenhower's  nomination  of  Lewis 
Strauss  as  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  he 
knew  that  his  only  hope  of  doing  so  was  to 
"make  a  deal  with  Lyndon.'  Jack  Anderson 
was  therefore  dispatched  to  the  Majority 
Leader's  office. 

"How  would  you  like  to  pet  Drew  off  voiir 
bark?"  he  asked  JLihnson, 

Who  do  I  have  to  kilP"  Johnson  replied. 
I.ewis   Strauss,    .\nderson    replied,   and   ex- 
plained what  Pearson  wanted.  It  was  impos- 
sible. Johnson  said    Okay.  .'Vnderson  said,  and 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  i)i'0- 
ceed  to  the  con.siderntion  of  Calendar 
No.  1433,8.3640. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

TheLEGiSLATUE  Clfrk.  a  bill  S.  3640  i 
to  establish  a  commission  to  study  the 
organization,  operation,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  ot  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  recommend  changes 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  inieie.'^t  ol 
governmental  efficiency  and  economy. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  S.  3640 
would  establish  a  new  Hoover-type  Com- 
mission to  streamline  and  modernize  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  bill  has  the  support  of  61  Sena- 
tors, including  33  Democrats  and  28  Re- 
publicans. Senator  Pearson  of  Kan.sas 
joined  me  in  introducing  S.  3640  as  a 
"clean"  bill  following  7  days  of  lieanngs 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Re- 
organization on  several  bills  designed  to 
improve  the  organization  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Commission  would  undertake  a 
comprehensive  and  in-depth  analysis  of 
the  machinery  of  Government  in  order  to 
make  recommendations  in  the  following 

areas : 

First,  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  executive  branch  as  a  whole,  as 
well  as  its  individual  departments,  auen- 
cies  and  bureaus. 

Second,  the  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  various  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  bureaus. 

Third,  the  elimination  or  con.solida- 
tion  of  Federal  programs :  and 

Fourth,  the  establishment  of  jirionties 
among  Federal  programs. 

The  Commission  would  be  coniijosed  of 
eight  members.  Four  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  two  would  be  from  the  executive 
branch  and  two  from  jirivate  life.  Four 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Congress.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  would  appoint 
two  Senators.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
would  appoint  two  Representatives.  The 
two  major  political  parties  would  be 
equally  represented  on  the  Commission. 

The  need  for  an  independent  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  total  review  and 
examination  of  the  entire  executive 
branch  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts 
of  our  national  life. 

In  the  13  years  since  the  second 
Hoover  Commission  made  its  final  re- 
port, the  United  States  has  undergone 
some  of  the  most  rapid  and  profound 
changes  in  our  history.  Yet  throughout 
this  time,  we  have  operated  and  man- 


aged the  executive  branch  as  if  timi'  had 
stood  still. 

Some  reforms  ha\e  been  achieved.  We 
liave  three  new  agencies  of  Govirn- 
ment— the  Department  of  Housinu  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic 0):>ix)riunity.  and  the  Depaitmmt 
of  Transportation.  Other  agencies  hate 
experienced  reorganization  on  a  k-s.-er 
.-calc  as  the  Subcommittee  on  Executi\e 
Retircani/ation  ha,s  acted  on  18  reorpa- 
nization  plans  during  the  pa.st  4  years. 
And  we  iiave  had  niunerous  .studie.s. 
commissions,  and  task  forces  on  individ- 
ual apencus  and  special  jiroblems.  The 
last  :;  years  alone  have  seen  more  than 
100  piesidential  commi.ssions.  boards 
liiid  advisory  groups. 

But  looking  at  the  jiaits— no  mait<r 
how  larpc— IS  no  .-ub.-tilute  for  looking 
at  the  whole. 

And  that  is  what  we  have  failed  to 
do  in  the  past — and  why  we  must  ajj- 
l)io\e  S.  3640  today. 

We  must  Ijepm  immediately  to  pay 
serious  attention  lo  the  growth,  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The   facts   demand    no   less. 
I-^or  example: 

The  Federal  budget  has  doubled  m 
the  ija-st  13  years,  and  domestic  expendi- 
tures have  increa.sed  by  170  percent 

The  new  Federal  budget  of  SI 86  bil- 
lion means  that  the  Unitt  d  States  will 
spend  S5.515  every  second  and  $20  mil- 
lion every  hour. 

In  California  alone,  there  are  50  pcv- 
ccnt  more  Federal  employees  than  in 
all  of  Wa-shington.  D.C. 

In  Connecticut,  there  are  256  Federal 
agencies  listed  in  the  Hartford  tclejjhcne 
book— and  92  State  agencies. 

At  last  count,  there  were  150  .separate 
Federal  departments,  ncencies.  bureaus, 
arid  lx)ards  m  Washmcton— jjIus  over 
400  lecional  and  area  field  offices — ad- 
ministering Federal  procrams  to  State,c. 
cities,  and  individuals  throueh  459  -ei^- 
arate  channels. 

Eiaht  Cabinet  department's  and  12 
agencies  are  involved  in  health. 

Eighteen  separate  agencies  are  eo::- 
ducting  jjrograms  lo  im])rove  the  natural 
e;iviron!iient. 

Eight  departments  and  four  agencies- 
are  operating  ma,ior  credit  jnograms  and 
thereby  afTecting  monetary  ixjlicy. 

Ten"  Cabinet  departments  and  more 
than  15  other  a£;encies  uve  involved  in 
education 

Ten  agencies  m  three  departments  aie 
managing  manpower  jjrograms. 

All  this  .suggests  we  may  be  tryinc  to 
force  the  future  into  the  framework  of 
the  pa.st.  And  that  is  bound  to  be  waste- 
ful and  inefficient— both  in  tern-is  of  the 
money  that  we  spend  and  the  result' 
that  we  achieve. 

Cleaily.  a  ma.ior  examination  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government — its  or- 
ganization, its  operation,  and  its  man- 
agement^— is  in  order. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  all  the  17  witnesses 
who  testified  at  our  hearings  enthusi- 
astically supported  the  establishment  of 
this  Commission. 

While  the  witnesses  were  concerned 
about    the    importance   of   streamlining 
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government  to  correct  past  mt*tAkes 
and  shortcomlnKR.  they  felt  this  would 
be  only  hair  of  the  job  that  needed  to  be 
done 

ITie  other  half  of  the  job  Is  the  future 

In  the  past  cietuide.  America  his  found 
herself  on  Uie  froi^.uer  of  some  of  the 
most  profound  revolutiojxs  and  trans- 
fDrmations  In  the  history  of  the  world 
>pace  technology,  automation,  urbaru- 
«tion.  and.  most  Important  of  ail.  hu- 
r.ian  aspirations 

Although  we  have  only  explored  and 
experienced  the  bemnnini^s  of  tliese  pro- 
found changes,  it  is  already  clear  that 
they  will  touch  every  city,  town  and 
farm  m  America,  as  well  as  each  man, 
uoman  aiid  child 

Clearly,  then,  we  have  a  deep  respons- 
ibility to  orsjamze  for  tlie  future  if  -Amer- 
ica IS  to  fulfill  her  promise  And  the  first 
step  In  such  an  effort  is  to  rea.ssess  our 
hiK'he^t  insUtutions  of  novermnent  with 
i  Vlew-Ujward  or^am/.ini?  them  into  a 
modern  and  effective  .system  for  achiev- 
ins?  our  rational  tioals  and  purposes. 

Unfortunately.  Americans  are  rarely 
inrere.sted  in  questions  of  organization 
until  they  decide  it  is  too  expensive  not 
to  be  interested. 

But  while  all  of  us  .^hare  this  fiscal 
concern,  we  most  also  bear  ;n  mind  that 
In  the  last  analysis  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  judged  In  U'rms  of  its  suc- 
ce-sji  m  deaUiw  with  the  crucial  problems 
of  our  a?e. 

Thus,  the  machinery  of  sovernment — 
how  It  works  and  how  well  It  worlts — 
will  be  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Commis^sion 

It  is  not  the  :ob  of  this  Commission  to 
define  national  goals  As  Luthur  Gulick. 
a  member  of  President  Roosevelt's  1937 
Committee  on  Administrative  Manage- 
ment has  v.ritten 

I  think  tills  kind  of  goal-making  miut  be 
handled  chiefly  through  the  President  and 
the  Congress  The  C':>nunlsslon  should  there- 
rore  start  w.th  the  decisions  which  have 
t>een  made  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gresa  ajid  should  then  consider  how  adequate 
Is  the  organism  and  the  functioning  of  our 
§civernmental  system  to  perform  this  im- 
pc.rtint  .And  changing  workload  And  the 
major  test  would  be  not  the  bits  and  pieces, 
but  the  broad  .system,  the  comprehensive 
mBnagenai  8>-st«m,  under  which  we  are 
operating. 

Within  this  frameworlc.  It  is  contem- 
plated that  the  Commission  will  foster 
both  long-range  planning,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  American  business,  and  the 
much  needed  and  much  neglected  evalu- 
ation of  current  programs. 

In  response  to  the  i{ rowing  awareness 
that  the  more  than  400  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs  require  a  thorough  exam- 
ination, the  committee  has  specifically 
charged  the  Commission  with  the  duty 
>f  recommending  ■criteria,  systems,  and 
;'iocedures"  for  establishing  priorities 
among  these  programs.  The  Commission 
will  not  actually  perform  the  evaluation 
or  establish  priorities,  but  will  recom- 
mend ways  and  means  of  doing  so  to  the 
Executive  and  the  Con^rress. 

The  success  of  the  Commission  will 
be  measured  in  tenns  of  the  improved 
performance  of  the  expcutive  branch 
from  top  to  bottom  The  Commission  will 
not  be  abl"  to  provldf  an  answer  'o  i^very 
problem  of  so  large  an  organization  and 


bureaucracy  But  by  focuslnR  on  a  limited 
numbrr  of  matters  of  cardinal  Impor- 
tance. It  can  point  the  way  to  a  more 
modem  enecutlve  branch  sensitive  to  the 

l^eople  and  the  times 

finally.  Mr  President,  let  m<-  speak 
to  what  may  be  the  most  basic  issue  that 
this  Commission  can  help  resolve  the 
tru.si  and  confidence  that  must  exLst  be- 
twfiT.  the  L;overnnifnl  and  the  t;ovi-rned 

James  Madison  warned  us  eaily  m 
our  hLstory  tlial  sovernment  must  be 
able  to  control  lts»-lf  It  is  uist  as  tMie 
that  when  „'overnment  cannot  control  it- 
self. It  may  lose  what  it  can  never  afTord 
to  lose    the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Thi'io  IS  no  reason — and  no  need — for 
tins  to  occur  in  the  United  Slates  Our 
people  must  have  cuntldence  in  their 
National  Government  and  its  ability  to 
manage  its  own — as  well  as  some  of  their 
own — affairs 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  goveniment 
to  build  and  to  maintain  this  confidence 
It  is  the  fundamental  premise  of  this 
Commission  that  govenunent  must  al- 
ways be  accountable — and  responsible — 
to  those  whom  It  senes:  the  people  of 
the  Unili-d  States 

Mr  PEAIISON  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  viekP 

Mr  RIBICOFF   lyk-ld 

Mr  PEARSON  Mr  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  his  leadership 
in  this  particular  matter,  and  for  putting 
the  final  touches  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  I  first  introduced  m  tlie  89th 
Congress,  tlien  in  the  90th  Congress,  and 
it  was  only  when  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr  RiBicoFFl  became  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  that  it  began  to 
move  in  spite  of  a  presidential  recom- 
mendation in  this  field. 

I  think  the  need  is  greater  tlian  ever 
before,  not  only  because  of  the  great 
proliferation  of  programs,  but  also  be- 
cause as  a  result  of  H  R  15414  we  are 
under  great  pressure  to  reduce  Federal 
expenditures  and  provide  better  and 
more  efficient  services  to  the  people  of 
this  countr>- 

S.XECtTIVE     REFOK.M        Till     N  CII)     n  )K     .^     NEW 
HOOVKR  M.MI^^SMN 

Mr  President,  today  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  Federal  Government  is  enor- 
mous. Based  on  the  fiscal  1968  budget  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  is  spending  $334,094 
per  minute,  which  equals  over  $-'0  mil- 
lion per  hour,  or  more  than  S3  3  billion 
Ijer  week  The  Archivist  of  the  United 
States  has  been  quoted  as  .saying  that 
paper  work  alone  costs  roughly  7  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  administrative  budg- 
et, or  a  total  of  $9  5  billion  last  year  The 
average  cost  of  a  letter  in  tlie  executive 
branch  has  reached  S-  44.  while  one  page 
of  a  directive  costs  S300  Former  General 
Services  Administrator  Lawson  Knott 
tesufied  tliat  over  the  pa.^t  8  years  ■we 
have  had  to  accommodate  6.000  addition- 
al employees  m  the  Wa.shington  area  ev- 
er." year  That  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
a  900.000  or  1  million  .square  fool  building 
everv-  year  '  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  Mr  Knott  was  speaking  only  about 
the  Washington  area. 

Some  of  these  rising  costs  may  be  at- 
tnbutable  to  growth  alone,  others  are  the 
result  of  shoddy  organization  and  poor 
management.  The  increase  m  the  num- 


ber, scope,  and  variety  of  F^ederal  oper- 
ations In  recent  years  has  certainly  been 
nothing  sliort  of  phenomenal.  In  the  pa.'-t 
13  years  more  than  500.000  civilians  have 
been  added  to  the  Federal  payroll,  ih.' 
Federal  budget  has  doubled,  and  dome  - 
tic  s|)ending  alone  has  soared  IVO  pe:  - 
cent 

Until  recently.  Mr.  President,  theic 
was  no  way  of  even  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  new  agencies,  departments,  and 
bureaus  that  have  been  spawned  .snu  ■ 
the  last  thoroughgoing  review  of  exec.i- 
live  operations  was  finished  by  the  sec- 
ond Hoover  Commission  in  1955.  A  li 
months  ago  I  asked  the  Legislative  Ht;- 
erence  Service  to  imdertake  .such  a  siu- 
vey  and  while  the  results  are  not  com- 
plete due  to  the  many  .serious  obstai ; 
the  researchers  faced,  the  tentative  ;i  - 
sulUs  are  nonetheless  startling.  For  tr- 
ample, when  the  Office  of  Economic  ():  - 
port  unity  was  created  it  had  a  staff  >: 
428  on  January  1.  1965.  In  2  years  tl.. 
personnel  figure  had  more  than  qiiiM- 
lupled  to  J. 393.  In  the  .same  period  i!i'' 
ai-ency  budget  ro.se  irom  approximatt . . 
S200  million  to  $18  billion— a  nim  :..1:1 
increase. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  on 
Aging  nearly  doubled  the  size  of  its  woik 
force  fi-om  47  to  86  during  the  first  'J 
years  of  lis  existence  from  1965  to  1967. 
Willie  its  budget  increased  eight  timt."; 
from  S-'  1  million  to  $16  7  million. 

Tliese  and  other  similar  examples  .show 
that  .since  1955.  a  total  of  at  least  S19.1 
billion  and  1412.000  employees  have  Ijeen 
invested  in  new  programs  alone  The  sub- 
sequent rate  of  increase  of  these  new- 
projects  is  even  more  surprisintT.  Since 
these  new  programs  were  bes^un  in  many 
instances  mst  1  or  2  years  aco.  roiinhlv 
52.190  employees  and  $12.5  billion  ha\e 
fueled  their  expansion.  And  this  rate  of 
growth  is  still  increasing. 

Increases  in  payroll  .salaries  or  jumps 
in  the  number  of  personnel  or  new  pro- 
grams are  not  necessarily  undesirable  or 
even  unavoidable  developments.  But  the 
rate  of  government  growth  we  have  been 
experiencing  has  been  so  rapid  as  to  out- 
strip the  ability  of  the  executive  branch 
to  organize  the  bureaucracy  efficiently  to 
achieve  our  national  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  is  a  prime 
example  of  what  can  happen  when  proj- 
Ctt  growth  IS  iX)orly  controlled.  In  .Apnl. 
1964.  tiiere  were  approximately  239  .such 
programs.  Today  there  are  over  400 
These  promams  now  cost  over  S17  bil- 
lion a  year  By  1973  it  has  been  estimated 
that  this  fliiurc  may  increase  to  over  $63 
billion 

Experienced  figures  such  as  former 
HEW  Secretary  John  Gardner  have  com- 
mented on  the  increasingly  .serious  luob- 
lem  of  program  proliferation.  Testifying 
before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tercovemmental  Relations  in  the  fall  of 
1966  he  said: 

In  almost  every  domiFtlc  progr;'.m  we  are 
encountering  crises  of  orgatnziiUon  Coordl- 
nailon  ;inu>iig  FcUeriil  agencies  leaves  inuc'.i 
to  be  desired  Cotnmunicalions  between  the 
various  levels  of  government—  Federal.  State. 
local— is  casual  and  inellectlve. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  duplication, 
wa.ste  and  overlapping  have  reached 
enoimous  proportions.  For  example,  at 


present  there  are  approximately  33  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  in  296  consumer 
oiotection  activities  And.  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  testified  before  Congress: 
There  are  15  to  :iO  separule  manpower  pro- 
crams  administered  by  public  and  private 
.►jencles.  ail  supported  by  Federal  funds  in 
lach  major  U  S    metropolitan  area  • 

A  special  studv  by  the  Libi^ary  of  Con- 
.  ress  in  the  tall  of  1966  .showed  that  over 
1  000  projects  in  the  field  of  research  and 
development  on  environmental  pollution 
were  being  conducted  in  192  in.stallations 
involving  at  lea.st  nine  agencies  and  de- 
partments. 

Mr  President,  many  other  illustrations 
coiild  be  ^;iven.  For  example,  three  scp- 
.irate  programs  are  attending  to  the 
tiraiment  of  deaf  children,  while  30  are 
involved  m  teacher-trainint;  efforts.  F'if- 
leen  different  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  administer  79  different  train- 
111"  and  education  programs.  And  nine 
separate  jirocrams  deal  with  job  recruit- 
ment, while  at  least  five  subsidize  on-the- 
job  trainin.g  jirojects. 

Tlie  list  01  overlappiuf;  programs  !4oes 
on  and  on  and  on.  These  illustrations  are 
merely  scattered  straws  in  the  wind, 
however.  Thev  represent  just  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  The  great  bulk  of  waste  and 
duplication  goes  unreported. 

If  the  windows  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy are  to  be  thrown  open  to  fresh 
thinking  and  new  management  tech- 
niques, a  complete  review  of  administra- 
ti\e  practices  and  organizational  struc- 
ture IS  urgently  required. 

Mr  President,  while  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  the  Congress  are  continually  at- 
tempting to  upgrade  the  quality  of  Fed- 
eral operations,  the  fact  remains  that 
each  is  .subject  to  certain  limitations  and 
biases  which  make  its  work  only  partially 
effective. 

It  IS  my  feeling  that  an  outside  review, 
similar  to  the  two  previous  Hoover  Com- 
missions. IS  a  much  better  way  to  meet 
today  s  critical  need  for  efficient,  respon- 
sive uovernment.  Such  a  study  would 
have  the  advantage  of  objectivity  and 
nonpartisanship.  By  virtue  of  the  pres- 
tige of  Us  membership,  the  Commission's 
activities  and  findings  would  attract  spe- 
cial attention  from  the  press,  the  public, 
the  President,  and  the  Congress.  The  in- 
volvement of  Members  of  Congress  in  its 
deliberations  would  help  to  insure  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  Executive 
reform  wlien  the  Commissions  recom- 
mendations were  translated  into  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Moreover,  the  Commission  would  have 
at  its  dispo.sal  a  large  and  capable  .staff 
as  well  as  the  services  of  special  con- 
sultants when  necessary. 

The  value  of  such  a  leview  is  sure  to 
be  considerable,  not  only  because  of  the 
budgetaiT  savings  which  would  be 
acnieved.  but  also  because  of  the  many 
revisions  m  organizational  structure 
which  would  significantly  improve  our 
ability  to  meet  today's  serious  challenges. 
For  example,  the  first  Hoover  Com- 
mission made  approximately  273  recom- 
mendations. Seventy-two  percent  of 
ihese  were  subsequently  adopted.  The 
second  Commission  proposed  roughly  314 
changes,  of  which  77  percent  were  ac- 
cepted in  whole  or  part. 


The  costs  of  these  two  studies  were 
quite  low.  The  first  Hoover  Commission 
was  financed  by  an  appropriation  of  Sl.- 
983  600  The  second  received  approiuia- 
tioris  totaling  S2.848.534.  of  which  $83,527 
was  later  returned  to  the  Trea.sury. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  the  mone- 
tary gains  made  by  these  studies,  the  per- 
formance of  the  Commissions  appears 
even  more  rcmaikable.  For  example,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  first  Hoover  Commission 
alone  resulted  in  savings  of  -more  than 
S7  billion.  And  who  can  accurately  esti- 
mate the  value  of  higher  quality  Govern- 
ment programs  of  a  bureaucracy  mere 
responsive  to  the  citizens  it  serves,  and 
of  faster  social  progress '.^ 

Mr.  President,  in  .January  1967  1  in- 
troduced legislation  'S.  47'  which  would 
establish  a  blue-ribbon  commission  on 
the  executive  branch  Id  undertake  a  2- 
year  studv  of  the  oreanizalion  and  op- 
erations "of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
similar  to  the  mvesti'jations  of  the  first 
two  Hoover  Commis.'-ions.  Tills  legislation 
was  subsequently  cnspon.soied  by  41 
other  Senators  and  formed  the  basis, 
along  with  several  other  similar  meas- 
ures, for  hearings  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Executive  Reorganization. 

■Wlien  the  hearings  were  concluded,  the 
subcommittee  chanman,  Senator  Abra- 
ham RiBicoFF.  and  I  introduced  a  revl.sed 
bill  'S.  3640),  which  Is  now  sponsored 
by  a  total  of  61  Senators,  including:  ino.st 
Republicans,  and  which  is  now  the  pend- 
ing business.  Tliis  bill  would  create  a 
commission  similar  lo  the  one  proposed 
initially  In  S.  47  composed  of  eight  mem- 
bers, two  chosen  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  two  chosen  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  four  chosen  by  the  President. 
Thus,  the  group  which  would  undertake 
this  vital  2 -year  review  would  represent 
a  balance  between  legislative,  executive, 
and  private  views  and  would  be  com- 
pletely bipartisan  as  well. 

The  need  for  such  a  study  has  never 
been  more  clear.  The  world  has  turned 
over  many  times  in  the  past  13  years,  and 
almost  each  turn  has  brought  new  prob- 
lems for  the  American  people  and  their 
Government.  To  deal  with  these  urgent 
challenges,  we  must  assess  the  need  for 
such  matters  as  improved  budgeting  sys- 
tems, new  management  techniques,  and 
better  program  coordination.  The  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in  fur- 
thering its  assigned  objectives  and  co- 
operating with  other  units  of  tovern- 
ment  must  also  be  subject  to  .searching 
scrutiny. 

We  have  looked  at  bits  and  |)ieces  for 
too  long.  We  now  need  to  examine  the 
executive  branch  as  an  entity  in  order  to 
improve  the  interrelationship  of  its  many 
parts  and  to  render  better  .service  to  the 
American  people.  As  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments said  21  years  ago  as  it  helped 
launch  the  first  Hoover  Commission: 

The  time  is  ripe  for  a  general  overhauling. 
for  going  through  the  government  with  a 
fine-tooth  comb  and  for  casting  some  Iiphi 
into  all  the  many  dark  places. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 


The  bill  S.  3640)  was  ordered  to  be 
eiii;ro.s.sed  lor  a  third  reading,  was  read 
ili(-  thud  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

li,  ,r  I'.Q'f.n  I..;  tin  senate  and  lloti^c  (•/ 
H.pn.-.ntut.ns  o/  the  Unurd  States  of 
'iinerua  .'i  Conorrss  a.s.scmb/cd  That  this 
Act  nmv  be  cited  as  the  ■Executive  Reorgn- 
:,izatl(.n  and  Management  Act  ol    1968". 

MNDINCS    OI     I.-.CT    AND    IKI  AK.^TION    OF    POI  I.  V 

SEC  2  lat  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is 
th"  rcspon.nbiluv  »i  the  President,  in  c<m- 
U.rmance  with  ix)licv  set  forth  by  CongrcHS. 

10  adnauister  ihc  executive  branch  etfec- 
iivply  and  economicallv.  and  that  it  is  the 
ji.iat  responsibility  ol  the  President  and  the 
C^ongrpss  to  provide  an  exccvilive  organiza- 
tion structure  which  will  permit  the  efficient 
anci  economical  discharge  of  the  duties  im- 
posed  upon  the  President  by   ihe  Consmu- 

11  on. 

ib>  The  Cwncrcss  finds  that  iherc  are  m..re 
•.han  one  hundred  and  lifty  departments, 
agencies,  boards,  c  ommlsslons.  bureau.s.  and 
..iher  orpanizations  in  the  executive  braiicii 
encaged  m  perlormlng  the  lunctlons  of 
rovernment:  that  such  a  proliferation  cjI 
I'.-.vernmental  units  lends  to  prc<luce  a  lack 
.,'  loordlnation  between  tl.em  and  overlap- 
ping (OMttict.  and  duplication  of  cffiort 
among  them:  that  the  Coneress  and  the 
rre'^ident  cio  not  have  adequate  informa- 
tion and  tcchniciues  to  determine  the  best 
means  oi  improving  the  conduct  of  the  pub- 
1  c  business  m  so  many  governmental  e=tab- 
lishinent.s, 

ic)  Tlie  Congress  lurther  finds  and  de- 
clares ihat  In  order  to  promote  the  efficient 
•laiK.gement  and  improved  coordination  es- 
sential to  !he  ecr^nomical  administration  of 
uoverririenuil  services  and  to  assure  that 
■.■ri>aTi.iy.  e<penaitures  and  pcrlormance  are 
coasisi^nt  with  the  policies  established  by 
il.e  Congress,  a  commission  to  review  the 
..rpanlzauon.  operation,  and  management  of 
the  executive   branch  should  lie  establi-hed. 

COMMISSION     ESTABLISHED 

SEC  2  lal  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
liie  p:aicy  set  forth  m  section  2  of  this  Act. 
there  is  lierebv  established  a  commission  to 
ix-  kn.jwn  as  the  Conimission  on  the  Reor- 
ganization and  Management  of  the  Execu- 
uve  Branch  (referred  to  hereinalter  as  the 
■■Commission').  Tlie  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  eight  member?:  lour  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Unit<>d  .States,  two 
Irom  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment :.nd  two  from  private  life;  two  ap- 
pointed bv  the  President  of  the  .Senate  <rom 
the  membership  of  the  .Senate;  two  ap- 
pointed bv  the  -Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  membership  of  the 
House  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  .1  Vice  Chairman  irom  ,imonp  it.s 
members 

lb)  Pne  members  of  ihe  Commi.ssion  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy  in  the 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  not 
ailect  us  iK.wers.  init  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  .n  which  the  urigin.il  ap- 
;.<.;uirnent  was  m..de. 

u  1  Members  o:  the  Commission  .ipiJointed 
Irom  private  life  .'-hall  represent  equally  the 
majontv  .iiid  minority  parties:  with  respect 
to  members  of  the  Com.mission  appointed 
from  the  Huuse  of  Represent-itives  and  Hie 
-Senate,  there  shall  be  a  Represenuitive  and 
a  Senator  from  the  majority  party  and  me 
each  :rom  the  minority  party 

,d)  Members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointeo  irom  private  life  shall  receive  i  on;- 
pensatiun  .a  the  rale  of  SlOO  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  ..ctual  performance  of  dunes 
of  the  Cummissi-jn  Members  of  the  C:>m- 
mission  who  are  Members  ol  Congress  or 
officers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  CJov- 
ernment  shall  -^erve  without  compensation 
in  addition  to  that  received  for  their  services 
as  Members  i.f  Congress  or  officers  of  the 
executive  branch  All  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  reimbursed  lor  travel,  .-ud- 
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sl8tenc«.  and  oUict  neceaaary  expense* 
actually  Incxirred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  the  dutle*  o<  the  C<->mml8»lon 

le)  Por  the  purpoaaa  of  chapter  II  Utle 
18.  United  Statea  Code  a  member  >r  the 
C  ■nunlaaion  appointed  from  private  ilfe  shall 
!->e  deemed  to  be  <i  special  Gu\ernment 
employee 

if  1  Members  of  the  CommlJWlon  appointed 
pursuant  to  this  serllon  may  -ontlnue  to 
stTve  durtn?  the  exl.stence  of  the  Commis- 
sion Any  member  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed piirsuant  to  section  3>ai  of  this  Act 
who  at  tiie  time  of  his  appointment  \a  serv- 
ing .LR  a  Matnber  of  Conj^resa  may  conUuue 
to  serve  a»  t  member  of  the  Commission 
without  rfflfard  ui  whether  he  -ontlnuea  to 
hold  office  .ta  a  Member  of  Congress 

DUTIES    or    TH«    COMMISSION 

3«c  4  lai  It  shall  be  the  funcuon  of  the 
Commission  u> — 

(li  Anal>-z«  and  asse>«  the  current  orga- 
nizauon.  coordln.iUon.  and  maiiajtement  of 
the  eiocuUve  branch  and  recommend  ap- 
propriate actions,  modltlcatlons.  innovations, 
and  fneganizaUons  to  achieve  the  purposes 
of  Uila  Act. 

iji  Consider,  evaluate  and  maite  recom- 
mendations reijarainff  criteria,  systems,  and 
procedures  for  impn  ved  ooordtnatlon  and 
cooperauon  amuii?  Peder-ii  ,\i?encles  to  in- 
sure the  maximum  degn-e  ■  r  nnsistency  in 
governmental  actions. 

I  Ji  .Appral.<!e  the  current  italus  of  admin- 
istrative man.iaiement  in  the  executive  branch 
.intl  Its  •.mir.Mti.il  departments,  agencies, 
bureaus  boards  commissions,  independent 
est<ibUshmeiits.  and  other  organizations 
with  a  view  tt)  propxising  reforms  and  new 
procedures,  techniques,  and  facilities  which 
win  impro\e  the  conduct  of  Government 
service;   and 

1 4)  Consider,  evalu.^le.  md  make  recom- 
mendaUons  regarding  criteria,  svstems  and 
procedures  for  the  ai  establlihment  of 
prionUea  .imung  Federal  programs,  ibi  con- 
soUd.iti on  .iiid  redirection  of  those  programs, 
and  CI  r-ductlon  or  elimination  of  ihoee 
which  are  >f  marginal  utility  or  which  are 
unnecessarv 

ibi  The  CommLislon  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim refKirt  to  the  Congress  one  year  after 
the  liate  u.'  its  appointment  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  Commission  may  feel 
necessary  or  desirable  and  shall  complete  its 
study  and  investigation  no  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  Its  appointment 
Within  sixty  d.-\ys  after  the  completion  of 
such  itudv  and  investigation  the  Commis- 
sion shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
of  Its  findings  and  recommendations.  Upon 
the  transmission  of  such  report,  the  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist 

powns  or  the  commission 
Sec.  5.  (a I  The  Commission  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  irompensation 
of  the  Executi'.  e  Director  and  other  person- 
nel as  It  deems  advisable,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  St,ates  Code, 
governing  appointments  in  the  competitive 
service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classlQcallon  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates. 

ibi  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  of  exp>erta  and 
consultants  to  the  same  extent  as  is  author- 
ized for  the  departments  by  section  3109  of 
Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  but  .it  rates  not 
to  exceed  «75  per  diem  for  individuals. 

I  0  I  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Commission,  or  any  duly  authorized  sub- 
committee or  member  thereof,  may  hold  such 
hearings,  act  at  such  times  and  places,  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherTfclse.  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
bcxjfes.  records,  correspondence,  niemoran- 
dums.  papers,  and  documents,  as  the  Com- 
mission   or    such    subcomnutlee   or    memtMjr 


may  deem  advisable  Subpenas  may  be  usued 
under  the  signature  -rf  the  Chairman  if  the 
Comml.vilon  the  chairman  rrf  any  such  sub- 
rommittee  or  any  duly  designated  member, 
and  may  t)e  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  Chairman,  ^yr  member  The  provisions 
of  sections  103  to  li>4  inclusive,  of  the  Re- 
vised Statute  lUSC,  title  2.  sees  192-194). 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  failure  of  .my 
witness  to  ci.mply  with  any  subpena  or  lo 
testify  when  summoned  under  authority  of 
this  section 

id)  To  enter  into  contracts  or  other  agree- 
ments with  Federal  agencies,  private  Arms, 
institutions,  and  individuals  tor  the  conduct 
of  research   or  surveys. 

lei  The  Commls»lon  is  authorized  to  se- 
cure directly  from  any  exet-utlve  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board  commission,  office. 
Independent  establishment,  or  instrumental- 
ity, information,  suggestion  estimates,  and 
statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act:  and 
each  such  department,  bureau  agency,  board, 
commission,  office,  independent  establish- 
ment, or  lostnimenuuty  is  auih.<rizfd  axid 
directed  to  furmsh  on  a  nonreimbursable 
basis  such  Information,  suggestions.  €'8tl- 
mates.  and  statistics  directly  to  the  Commis- 
sion, upon  reqviest  made  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice  Chairman 

A  pnn  jpri*tions 

Sec  6  There  .\re  hereby  .luthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commission  such  sums 
as  mav  be  re<iulred  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions  of   this   Act. 

Mr  RIBICOKF  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  S  3640 
was  passed. 

Mr  PEAfiSON  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c.^nsc■nt  that  the  legislative 
calendar  be  culled  in  sequence  bcnnnin;; 
with  Calendar   No     1441 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CERTAIN  CASKS  IS  WHICH  THE 
ATTC^RNEY  GENERAL  HAS  SUS- 
PENDED   DEPORTATION 

The  concurrent  resolution  S.  Con. 
Res.  78>  forRoins  the  suspension  of  de- 
portation of  certain  aliens  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Kcjoited  bv  "»<  Senate  ithe  House  of 
Rep'CfC-.tatties  concurnnfi) ,  That  the  Con- 
gress iavors  the  suspension  of  deportation 
in  the  case  of  each  .lUen  thereinafter  named, 
m  which  c.tse  the  .Attorney  CienenU  has  sus- 
pended deportation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244iaH2)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended  1 66 
Stat    204;  a  U  S.C    1251) 

A-i472a09.  BasUerl.  Oeorge. 

A- 6816735.    Punic,    Thomas    Fredrlk. 

A  656328»i.    Nebelsky.    Mantred    Robert 

A  81(->6820,  Eha.  Elmar 

A'  10681050    Sallnas-VlUaU.   Jorge   Alberto. 

A -1473222.    .Asenclo-Placenclo.    Pedro. 

A-72U)780,  Kowal.  John 

A-467l»6a2,  Wuong.  Wong 

A-I71 40323.  Chin.  Kay  Ming 

A-2691116.  Hagglund.  Nils  Ture 

A  f>6'i31\'2.  V.ilencla-Sanchez.  Knrlqtie 

A-3253579.  RlccloU.  PaoU 

.A   0474478.     Vlveros      Nazarto     GeniZ. 

AH702536,  Ylng,  Ah  Sing 

A    IU491431.  VVVing.  Yen  Kwoiig. 

.\    .1763132    Yini,  Chee 

.A    1IV476667,  Lok.  Wal  Ching 

A   12644334.  Gee.  Yook  Shlu. 


A   5227719    Leie.  High  Suey. 
A    13069928.  Pong.  Shue  Kee 

Mr  MANSFIFXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Reci.'«d  an  excerpt  from  the  ret>oi : 
'No  1461'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  resolution. 

There  belnK  no  objection,  the  excer;c 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Re(.ur:> 
as  follows: 

Pl'RPOSE    OF    THE    CONCfRRENT    RESOLUTION 

The  purp>jse  erf  the  concurrent  resoluU  .  i 
iB  I.J  record  congressional  approvnl  of  ou.  - 
pension  of  defx>rtallon  in  certain  ceases  .  . 
which  the  .attorney  General  has  suspcndi-J 
deportation  pursuant  to  .section  244(a)  I'J  i  ■: 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Art  ..s 
limer.ded  Under  the  prescribed  procedure 
afflrm.itlve  approval  by  lx>th  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou.se  >f  Fiepresentatlves  is  required  be- 
fore the  status  of  the  aliens  may  be  .idju.sted 
to  tliat  of  .iliens  lawfully  admitted  for  Jjor- 
inanent  residence 

STATEMENT    or    FACTS 

The  concurrent  resolution  relates  to  ci-r- 
talu  cases  In  which  the  Attorney  Gencril 
h.is  suspended  deportation  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immlijra- 
tlon  and  "Jatlonallty  Act.  as  amended  These 
cases  lire  .luhmltted  to  the  Congress  under 
the  provisions  of  that  section  subsequent  15 
lU  amendment  by  section  4  of  Public  Lnw 
H7  H85  Tlie  .iliens  are  deportable  as  Jormor 
subversives,  criminals.  Immoral  persons, 
vl.ilators  of  the  narcotic  laws,  or  violators 
of  the  alien  registration  laws.  The  discre- 
tionary relief  may  be  granted  to  an  alien 
within  these  categories  upon  a  showing 
(1)  of  10  years'  continuous  physical  pret- 
ence in  the  United  SUtes  following  the 
commission  of  an  act  or  the  assumption  of 
a  status  constituting  a  ground  for  deporu- 
tlon;  i2i  that  he  haa  not  been  served  with 
a  final  order  >f  deportation  up  to  the  lime 
of  his  application  for  suspension  of  deporta- 
tion. 1 3)  that  he  has  !>een  a  [>erson  (»f  gtiod 
moral  character  during  the  required  period 
of  physical  presence;  and  i4)  that  his  de- 
portation would  result  in  exceptional  and  ex- 
tremely tinusu.d  hard.shlp  to  liimself  or  to 
his  &p<ju3e.  i>arent.  or  child,  who  Is  a  citizen 
or  an  .Ulen  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence. 

Included  In  the  concurrent  resolution  are 
20  c;ises  which  were  referred  to  the  Congress 
betvieen  Febru..ry  1.  1967.  and  December  1. 
1967  Eight  cases  referred  during  that  period 
were  not  approved  In  each  case  included  in 
the  concurrent  resolution,  a  careful  (heck 
has  been  made  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  alien  (u)  has  met  the  requirements  .f 
the  law.  (b)  is  of  good  moral  character;  and 
(CI  warrants  the  granting  of  suspen.-lon  "f 
deportation 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  sU 
the  facts  In  e^ich  cAse  referred  to  in  the  con- 
current resolution,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S,  Con.  Res.  78) 
should   l>e  agreed  to 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE-VERMONT  INTER- 
STATE SCHOOL  COMPACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S,  3269)  to  consent  to  the  New 
Hiunp.shlre-Vermont  Interstate  School 
Com[>act. 

M-  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
PRorxYl,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
he  had  prepared  for  delivery  on  this 
subject. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  bt  Senator  Proutt 
Totlay   Is   an   important  milestone   In   the 
.  i.>tory  of  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New 
llimpshire    It  is  also  an  Important  day  for 
,  ivicatlon  in  these  two  States,  aa  well  aa  In 
1  of  the  United  States. 
The  pending  bill,  S.  3269,  gives  Congres- 
nsd  Consent  to  an  interstate  compact  be- 
•  .veen  the  States  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
^Mre  for  the  formation  of  Interstate  school 
.iistrlcta.  Thus,  through  cooperative  effort  of 
•1.8  citizens  of  both  States  on  both  sides  of 
■  !.e    Connecacut    River,    the    schoolchildren 
will  now  be  able  to  have  the  advanUges  of 
superior  educational  opportunity.  The  com- 
bined   resources    of    two    communities    sep- 
iirated  only  by  the  Connecticut  River  can, 
m  many  cases,  produce  a  very  fine  school 
system     which     would     not     otherwise     be 
possible. 

The  Judldary  (Committee  has  reported 
this  bill  without  dissent.  There  Is  certainly 
no  objection  to  the  legislation  which  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  and  it  does  not  entail 
expenditure  of  a  single  dime  by  the  Federal 
(.kivemment. 

Ihls  bill.  S.  329,  was  introduced  on 
April  2nd  of  this  year  by  me  and  my  col- 
leagues from  both  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
^lure.  Senator  AlHen  from  Vermont  and 
Senators  Cotton  and  Mclntyre  of  New 
Hampshire.  Each  of  us  has  worked  with  the 
Judiciary  Committee  In  a  sincere  effort  to 
have  this  bill  passed  and  signed  Into  law  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  Congress.  We 
are  hopeful,  with  prompt  passage  by  the 
senate,  that  the  House  might  also  be  able  to 
iict  quickly  In  order  that  the  President 
might  sign  the  bill  Into  law. 

The  Committee  Report  accompanying  this 
bill  contains  within  it  ample  Justification 
lor  the  pending  legislation.  Naturally,  the 
bill  has  the  endorsement  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments of  both  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, since  It  embodies  the  law  enacted  by 
the  legislature  of  each  of  the  States.  My 
hies  and  I  think  the  files  of  my  colleagues 
contain  ample  testimony  to  the  need  of  our 
two  States  for  tills  legislation.  And.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  negative  vote  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Although  preliminary  work  was  done  prior 
to  that  time,  the  significant  history  of  this 
legislation  begins  with  the  adoption  In  the 
spring  of  1963  of  legislation  very  similar  in 
nature  to  the  pending  bill. 

That  year,  the  same  four  sponsors  were 
successful  In  having  enacted  Into  law  a  bill 
giving  consent  to  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
terstate school  district  In  our  two  States.  In 
tiiat  year,  the  Dresden  Interstate  School 
D.strlct  was  formed  for  the  two  towns  of 
Norwich,  Vermont  and  Hanover,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

That  experiment.  Mr.  President,  has 
w  rked  adnilrably,  and  it  has  been  watched 
\cr>-  closely  by  nearby  communities  In  both 
Vermont  and  New  HampsHlre. 

The  pending  bill  extends  the  Interstate 
School  District  Idea  to  include  other  com- 
munities on  ixith  sides  of  the  Connecticut 
Ri.er.  Towns  such  as  Bradford.  Newbury, 
F.tirlee,  Corinth  and  Canaan.  Vermont  and 
Orford.  Plermont  and  Lyme.  New  Hampshire, 
have  expressed  interest  la  the  legislation.  I 
am  certain  that  others  are  equally  interested 
m  the  interstate  school  district  concept. 

With  the  passage  of  the  pending  bUl,  Mr. 
President,  these  communities  can  investl- 
tiule  the  possibilities  of  a  cooperaUve  effort 
u  ith  others  In  the  neighboring  State  In  order 
to  provide  their  children  with  the  best  pos- 
sible school  system. 

We  know,  from  the  Dresden  School  Dis- 
trict example,  that  the  Idea  works  and  that 
it  works  very  well.  Others  want  the  oppor- 
tunity and  this  bUl  will  surely  give  It  to 
•.!.em. 

Of  course,  there  Is  nothing  mandatory 
"bout  the  interstate  school  district  Idea.  It 
dimply    permlta    neighboring    towns    across 
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SUte  lines  to  act  if  they  decide  for  them- 
selves that  the  Idea  best  fits  their  Individual 
needs. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will   pass 
S.  3269  forthwith. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1460),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  a 
compact  to  encourage  the  formation  of  Inter- 
state school  districts  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont,  each  composed  of  a  nat- 
ural social  and  economic  region  with  ade- 
quate financial  resources  and  a  number  of 
pupils  sufHclent  to  permit  the  efficient  use  of 
school  facilities  within  the  interstate  district 
and  to  provide  improved  instruction.  The 
formation  of  any  such  interstate  school  dis- 
trict and  the  adoption  of  its  articles  of  agree- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  State  boards  of  education  of  both  States. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

The  Legislatures  of  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  have  enacted  an  interstate  school 
compact  to  enable  adjoining  communities  in 
both  SUtes  to  form  a  cooperative  school  sys- 
tem on  an  educationally  and  economically 
sound  basis.  The  Interstate  school  compact  is 
patterned  after  the  similar  legislation  en- 
acted by  both  States  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Dresden  Interstate  School 
District  composed  of  the  towns  of  Hanover, 
N.H.,  and  Norwich,  Vt.  The  Congress  gave  its 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  this  inter- 
state school  district  in  1963  and  the  supreme 
court  in  each  State  found  the  legislation  en- 
tirely proper. 

The    prototype    Interstate    school    district 
between  Norwich   and   Hanover   has   proved 
so  successful  that  other  towns  want  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  use  this  method  of  pro- 
viding    quality     educational     programs     for 
their  children.  The  town  of  Lyme,  N.H.  has 
Indicated  an   Interest  in   being  Included   in 
the  present  Dresden  Interstate  School  Dis- 
trict.   Following    passage    of    the    interstate 
compact   In  New  Hampshire   In   1957.   other 
towns.  Including  Fairlee.  Canaan,  and  Brad- 
ford In  Vermont   and  Orford   and  Lyme   in 
New  Hampshire  have  begun  exploratory  dis- 
cussions   to    establish    an    interstate    school 
district.  Passage  of  the  act  in  Vermont  has 
accelerated    these    studies.    The    towns    of 
Barnet,  Vt.,  and  Monroe,  N.H.  are  prepared 
to   establish   an   interstate   district   as   soon 
as  the  legislation  Is  finally  approved.  There 
are  strong  economic  and  social  ties  between 
many  other  tovms  also.  However,  the  politi- 
cal barrier  of  the  Connecticut  River  has  In 
the  past  prevented  these  communities  from 
planning  for  their  educational  needs  along 
these  natural  avenues.  Generally,  the  towns 
are  vrithout  sufficient  financial  resources  to 
provide    a   comprehensive   educational    pro- 
gram by  themselves.  The  natural  economic 
and  community  ties  which   span  the  Con- 
necticut River  have  prevented  school  district 
consolidation  with  towns  east  and  west  of 
the  rtver.  Accordingly,  this  legislation  would 
be  of  Immense  assistance  to  these  towns  in 
evolving  a   community   educational   system. 
The   legislation   reflects  the   traditions  of 
both   New   Hampshire   and   Vermont   by   re- 
quiring a  local  referendum  on  the  formation 
of  consolidated  school  districts.  The  inter- 
state school  compact  is  primarily  designed 
to  Insure  fair  apportioning  of  school  board 
representation,  financial  support,  and  shar- 
ing In  State  assistance  to  the  school  districts 
Involved.  The  legislation  provides  that  com- 


munities wishing  to  join  in  an  Interstate 
school  district  must  first  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  all  the  vital  matters  relating  to 
the  government  of  such  a  district.  Tliere  is 
flexibility  in  allowing  these  communities  to 
reach  their  own  solutions  to  problems  that 
might  arise,  although  such  solutions  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  each  State. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  legislation  is  to 
permit  the  towns  involved  to  solve  their 
educational  problems  along  congenial  com- 
munity lines  without  hlnderance  by  the 
State  boundary  line. 

Copies  of  the  legislative  enactments  ap- 
proving this  legislation  by  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are  contained 
in  the  files  of  the  committee. 

After  a  review  of  ail  of  the  foregoing,  the 
committee  believes  that  the  bill  is  meritori- 
ous and  recommends  It  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  liovse 
of  Represento'.ivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  consents  to  the  New  Hampshire- 
Vermont  Interstate  School  Compact  which 
is  substantially  as  follows: 

•NEW    HAMPSHIRE-VERMONT    INTER- 
STATE SCHOOL  COMPACT 
"Abticue  I 


•genterai,  provisions 
•A,  Statement  op  Policy.— It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  compact  to  increase  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  within  the  states  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  by  encouraging  the 
formation  of  Interstate  school  districts  which 
win  be  a  natural  social  and  economic  region 
with  adequate  financial  resources  and  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  sufficient  to  permit  the  efficient 
use  of  school  facilities  within  the  interstate 
district  and  to  provide  improved  instruction. 
The  state  boards  of  education  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  may  formulate  and  adopt 
additional  standards  consistent  with  this 
purpose  and  \^-lth  these  standards;  and  the 
formation  of  any  interstate  school  district 
and  the  adoption  of  its  articles  of  agreement 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  both  state 
boards  as  hereinafter  set  forth. 

"B.  REQtnREMENT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  AP- 
PROVAL.— This  compact  shall  not  become  ef- 
fective until  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress. 

"C.  DEFiNrriONS.— The  terms  used  in  this 
compact  shall  be  construed  as  follows,  unless 
a  different  meaning  is  clearly  apparent  from 
the  language  or  context: 

'a.  'Interstate  school  district'  and  'inter- 
state district'  shall  mean  a  school  district 
composed  of  one  or  more  tchool  districts  lo- 
cated in  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  associ- 
ated under  this  compact  with  one  or  more 
school  districts  located  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, and  may  include  either  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  secondary  schools,  or  both 
"b.  Member  school  district"  and  'member 
district'  shall  mean  a  school  district  located 
either  in  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont  which 
is  included  within  the  boundaries  of  a  pro- 
posed or  established  interstate  school  dis- 
trict In  the  case  of  districts  located  in  'Ver- 
mont, it  shall  include  city  school  districts, 
town  school  districts,  union  school  districts 
and  incorporated  school  districts.  Where 
appropriate,  the  term  'member  district 
clerk'  shall  refer  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  in 
which  a  Vermont  school  district  Is  located, 
the  clerk  of  the  town  in  which  a  Vermont 
town  school  dlsUict  Is  located,  or  the  clerk 
of  an  mcorporated  school  district. 

'  c.    Elementary  school"  bhail  mean  a  school 
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whii-h  mcliKlee  til  fHlM  from  kindergarten 
or  gnvclp  line  IhrOOtfl  tlOt  less  thitn  (jriwle 
■IX  nor  more  than  grade  eight 

"d  SeccndHry  »<:ht>t)i  sh*ll  mean  a  school 
which  include*  .iJl  grades  beginning  no  lower 
thnn  gnide  •iie\en  and  no  higher  than  grade 
twelve 

"e    'Interstate    board'    shall    refer    to    the 

board    serving   .m    interst>ite   school   district 

f     New    Hampshire   board    shall   refer    to 

the  New  H.Liiipshire  state  board  of  education 

•  g  Vermont  bi>ard'  shall  refer  to  the  Ver- 
mont state  board  uf  education 

■h  CorrimlsBloner'  shall  refer  to  Commis- 
sioner cf  education 

1  Where  joint  .urMon  by  both  state  b<i»u-ds 
Is  re<luired  each  state  board  shall  deliberate 
,ind  vote  by  its  own  majority  but  shnll  sep- 
cvriitely  reach  the  same  result  or  take  the 
same  .wrtlon  ii«  the  other  state  board 

•)  The  terms  protesalonal  staff  personnel' 
and  instructional  >tatT  personnel  shall  in- 
clude superintendents  iissistant  »upenn- 
t*-ndenL8  .vdmlnlstraUve  uAslstaiite.  princi- 
pals guidance  counselors  sp>eclal  education 
per-Kjimel,  schotil  nurses,  therapists  teach- 
fm    .UMl  other  certihed  personnel 

a.  The    term      warrant'    iw      *-.trnlng     to 
mean    the   same    Tor   tjoth   states 
Article   II 

IRCItr.Dt   HF    MIR    H>RM*TTON    ON    AN    INltRSTATE 
SCHOOL    DISTKKT 

"A  fREATi"N  iir  Planning  t'oMMtrrtE  — 
The  New  Hampshire  ^nd  Vermont  conuiiis- 
sloners  .f  ttluoatlon  sh.ill  lia^e  the  power 
.kotlng  Jointly  to  .unstltute  and  discharge 
one  or  more  Interstiite  school  district  plan- 
ning cominltteee  Kach  such  planning  com- 
mittee shall  consist  uf  at  least  two  voters 
from  each  "f  a  group  of  two  i>r  more  neigh - 
tionng  member  dlaftrlcts  One  of  the  repre- 
sentatives !rom  each  member  district  shall 
be  a  memt>er  ■>(  its  schiol  bt>ard  whose  term 
on  the  planning  committee  shall  be  concur- 
rent with  his  t^rm  .is  .i  sch<j«jl  board  memlwr 
The  term  or  each  meml)er  of  a  planning 
committee  who  is  not  ilso  a  school  t»ard 
member  shall  expire  nn  June  thirtieth  of  the 
third  year  following  his  appointment  rhe 
existence  'f  any  planning  committee  may  be 
terminate-1  either  by  \  Lite  ol  a  majority  of  its 
members  'T  by  ;olnt  .ictloii  of  the  commis- 
sioners In  forming  iind  appointing  members 
to  ail  interstate  school  district  planning 
board  the  c. .mmissl'iiers  shall  consider  and 
take  into  .vccount  recommendations  and 
nominations  made  by  school  boards  of  mem- 
ber districts  No  memt>er  of  a  planiung 
committee  shall  be  dlsquallfietl  because  he  is 
at  the  same  time  i  member  wf  another  plan- 
ning lx)ard  r>r  committee  created  under  the 
provisions  'f  this  compact  or  under  iuiy 
other  pn'vtslons  of  law  Any  existing  Infor- 
mal interstate  school  planning  committee 
may  be  reconstituted  is  a  formal  planning 
committer  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
hereof  and  its  previous  deliberations 
adopted  and  ratified  by  the  reorganized 
formal  planning  '-ommlttee  Vacancies  on  a 
planning  committee  shall  be  filled  by  the 
commissioners  acting  jointly 

B  Operating  Proiedires  or  Planning 
CoiHMn-TEE  Kach  interstate  school  district 
planning  committee  shall  meet  in  the  ftrst 
instance  at  -he  call  of  any  member,  and 
shall  ■■rgaiiue  by  the  election  of  a  chairman 
and  clerk-treasurer  each  of  whom  shall  be  a 
resident  of  a  different  state  Subsequent 
meetings  may  be  calletl  by  either  officer  ol 
the  committee  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  serve  without  pay  The  member 
districts  shall  appropriate  money  on  an 
equiU  basis  at  each  annual  meeting  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  committee,  including  the 
cost  of  publication  and  distribution  of  re- 
ports .md  advertising  Prom  time  to  time  the 
commissioners  may  lUid  ivddlUunal  members 
and  iddiuonal  member  districts  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  may  remove  members  and  mem- 
ber district*  from  the  committee  An  Inter- 
state   school    district     planning    comimtiee 


shall  act  by  majority  vote  I'f  it*  membership 
prf*eiit  and  voting 

r      DiTies      'F    INTERSTATE    S«10»'L    IllSTRlCT 

Pi.ANNiNG  CoMMrmrs  -ft  shall  be  the  duty 
of  iin  interstate  school  district  planning 
committee  in  consultation  with  the  com- 
mwsloners  and  the  state  departments  of 
education  to  study  the  .idvlsablUty  t'f 
e«tabli«hliig  .m  interstate  s<-ho<.>l  district  m 
accordance  with  the  standards  set  forth  in 
paragraph  A  of  Article  I  "f  this  compact  its 
i>rganUatlon  (ij)enitli>n  and  control  and  the 
lidvlsabllitv  of  constructing,  maintaining 
and  operwting  a  school  or  sch<K>l8  to  serve 
the  needs  of  such  Interstate  district  to  esti- 
mate the  consuuctlon  and  operating  costs 
thereof  to  investigate  the  methods  of  n 
nanclng  such  school  or  schools,  and  any 
other  matters  pertajning  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  an  Interstate  school 
district,  and  to  submit  a  report  it  reports 
frf  its  hndlngs  .uid  recommendations  to  the 
heveral    member    illstrict* 

D  Hecommendatii'Ns  <Nn  Preparation 
or  Articles  .'F  Acre*  ment  — An  mtersUite 
school  district  planning  committee  may 
recommend  that  an  interstate  school  dis- 
trict compoeetl  of  all  the  member  districts 
represented  by  its  membership.  i>r  any 
specified  combination  <■!  such  member  dis- 
tricts, be  csUiblished  If  the  planning  com- 
mittee does  recommend  the  establishment 
of  an  interstate  sihool  ilistrict  it  shall  in- 
clude in  Its  report  such  recommendation 
.aid  shall  also  prepare  and  include  in  its  re- 
ix>rt  proposed  articles  of  .igreement  for  the 
propceed  tnterst-ite  schtjol  district,  which 
shall  he  signed  Ijv  at  least  a  majorlly  of  the 
membership  of  the  planning  committee 
which    set    forth    the    following 

a  The  n.ime  ■<  the  interstate  school 
district 

■  b  The  member  districts  which  shall  be 
combined  to  form  the  propoeed  interstate 
school  district 

c  The  number  composition  methfKi  of 
selection  and  terms  of  ..(Bee  of  the  Inter- 
state sch<»>l  txwird    provided  that 

(li  The  interstate  .scho<jl  board  shall 
consist  of  an  odd  number  of  members,  not 
le«w  than  five   tu>r  more   than   iifteen 

(21  The  terms  of  offloe  shall  not  exceed 
three  vears. 

(3 1  Kach  member  district  shall  be  en- 
titled Ut  elect  at  least  one  member  of  the 
interstate  school  bonrd  Kixch  member  dis- 
trict shall  either  vote  separately  ,it  the  in- 
terstate school  district  meeting  by  the  use 
of  a  distinctive  ballot,  or  shall  choose  its 
member  or  members  .it  lUiy  other  election 
at   which   scho<il   officials   may   be   chosen; 

i4i  The  method  I't  election  shall  provide 
for  the  filing  of  candidacies  in  advance  of 
election  and  for  the  use  of  .i  printed  non- 
partisan ballot; 

i5i  Subject  to  the  foregoing,  provision 
mav  >3e  made  for  the  election  of  one  or  more 
members  at  large 

"d  The  trades  for  which  the  interstate 
school   district   shall   be  responsible 

e  The  specific  properties  of  member  dis- 
tricts to  be  acquired  initially  by  the  Inter- 
state school  district  and  the  general  location 
of  any  proposed  new  ."ichools  to  be  Initially 
established  or  constructed  by  the  interstate 
school  district 

•  f  The  method  of  apportioning  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  interstate  school  dis- 
trict among  the  several  member  districts. 
and  the  time  and  manner  of  payments  of 
such  shares 

■g  The  indebtedness  of  any  member  dis- 
trict which  the  Interstate  district  is  to 
assume 

■  h  The  meth'xl  i.f  .ipporlionlng  the  cap- 
ital expenses  of  the  interstate  school  district 
among  the  several  member  districts,  which 
need  not  be  the  same  as  the  methixl  of  ap- 
portioning operating  expenses,  and  the  time 
and  manner  of  payment  of  such  shares  Cap- 
ital expenses  shall  include  the  cost  of  ac- 
quiring land  and  buildings  for  sch(X)l  pur- 
poses,     the     construction,     furnishing     and 


equipping  of  scht>ol  buildings  and  facilities 
and   the  puvmeiit  if  the  principal  and  Inter- 
fs*    '  t     iiiv    indebtedness    which    is    incurred 
•.    ]i,i\   :■  r  I  he  same 

1  The  manner  in  which  state  aid  avail- 
able under  the  laws  of  either  New  Hampshire 
or  Vermont  shall  be  allocated,  unless  other- 
wise expressly  provided  in  this  compact  ■  r 
by   the   laws   making   such   aid   available 

J  riie  method  by  which  the  articles  ■[ 
agreement  may  be  amended  which  amend- 
menU  may  include  the  annexation  of  terri- 
torv  or  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  grades  lor  which  the  interstate  ells- 
trlct  shall  he  responsible  provided  that  mi 
amendment  shall  be  effective  until  appro\.-.l 
by  both  state  boards  m  the  same  numiKr 
as  required  for  approval  of  the  original  ,ir- 
ticles  of  .Igreement 

k  The  dale  of  operating  responsiblUtv 
of  the  proposed  interstate  school  district  and 
.1  proposed  program  tor  the  ^issumption  -: 
oi>erattng  responsibility  for  educntum  bv  -..r 
pro[xi8ed  interstate  schiiol  district  and  ,  nv 
scho<il  construction;  which  the  interst.ne 
>chool  district  shall  have  the  [Riwer  to  \.irv 
by  vote  as  circumstances  may  require 

"1  Any  other  matters  not  incompatihic 
with  law  which  the  interstate  schcxjl  district 
planning  committee  may  consider  .ippropn- 
.ite  to  include  In  the  articles  of  agreement, 
including,   without  limitation: 

I  1  I  The  melhixl  of  allcicating  the  cost  .f 
transportation  between  the  intersUate  dis- 
trict and  member  districts, 

i2i  The  nomination  of  individual  school 
directors  to  .serve  until  the  first  annual 
meeting  of   the   interstate  school  district 

E    Hearings  -    If   the  planning  commit- .■.• 
recommends    the   formation   of  an   Inters','... 
school    <llstnct      It    shall     hold    at     leiuit       •  • 
public    hearing    on    its    report    and    the    yr  ■ 
posed  arucles  of  .igreement  wlthm  the  i  r  - 
j)Ofied     intersuite     school     district     in     New 
Hampshire     .uid   .it   least  one  public  hearing 
thereon      within      the      proposed      Interstate 
school    district    in    Vermont      The    planning 
committee  shall   give  such   notice  thereof  .is 
It  mav  determine  to  be  reasonable    provided 
that  such   notice   shall   include    at   leiuit  one 
publication   m   a    newspaper   of   general   cir- 
.ulation     within     the     proposed     Interstate 
.school  district  not  less  than  fifteen  days  mot 
<x>unting    the    date    of    publication    and    not 
counting    the    date    of    the    hearing  I     before 
the  date  of  the  first  hearing.  Such  hearings 
may    iM?   adjourned    from   time   to   time   and 
from  place   to  place    rhe  planning  commit- 
tee may  revise  the  proposed  lu-tlcJee  of  agree- 
ment .liter  the  date  of  the  hearings    It  sha.l 
not  be  required  to  hold  further  hearings  cii 
the    revLsed    articles    of    agreement    but    m.iy 
hold    one    or    more    further    hearings    after 
ncrtice  similar   to   that   required   for  the   first 
hearings   If    the   planning   committee   in   rs 
sole  discretion  determines  that  the   revisions 
are   so   subsuuitial    in    nature    a-s    to    require 
further    presentation    to    the    public    before 
submls.sion  to  the  state  boards  I'f  education 
"F    .Approval  by   .State  Boards.-    After  tl.e 
hearings   a  copy   of    the   proposed   articles  oi 
agreement    .ts  revised,  signed   by  a   majorry 
of    the    planning    committee,   .shall    be   sub- 
mitted by  It  to  each  stale  board    The  state 
boards  may  lai   if  they  find  that  the  articles 
of  agreement  are  in  accord  with  the  standards 
set  lorth  in  this  compact  and  in  accordance 
with   sound  educational   policy,   approve  the 
same  as  submitted,  or   ibi    refer  them  back 
to  the  planning  committee  for  further  study 
The    planning    committee    may    make    addi- 
tional   revisions    to    the    proposed   articles   i  f 
agreement   to   coiiform   to  the   recommenda- 
tions of   the  state   boards    Further  heanni;- 
on   the  proposed  articles  of  agreement  shall 
not  be  refiuired  unless  ordered  by  the  stai*? 
boards  in  their  di-scretlon   In  exercising  such 
discretion     the  state    bonrds  shall   take   into 
account  whether  or  not  the  additional  revi- 
sions .ire  so  substiintlal  In  nature  as  to  re- 
quire further  presentation  to  the  public    If 
both  state   boards  find    that   the   articles   of 
agreement   as  further  revised   are  In  accord 
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vu'h  the  suindards  set  forth  in  this  compact 

aid   in   accordance    v^lth    sound    educational 

..I'lcv,    they   shiU    .ipprove    the   same    After 

'   .proval    by    both    state    boards,    each    state 

i,,ird  shall  cause   the  articles  of  agreement 

X  De  submitted  to  the  school  boards  of  the 

,,  .cral    member   districts    in   each   state   for 

-pt.ince  bv   the  member  districts  as  pro- 

i.-ti    in    the    following    paragraph.    At    the 

me  time,  each  st-ile  board  shall  designate 

•  ,,■  form  of  vk-arrant.   date.  time,  place,  and 

id  of  voting  for  the  special   meeting  of 

•  .member  district  to  be  held  In  accordance 
.  ,••!  the  following  paragraph. 

G     ADOPTION  BY   MBMBCH   Dl.STBICTS.— Upon 

•■■  cipt  of  wTltten  notice  from  the  state  board 
;'.i  1-ji  st.ite  of  the  approval  of  the  articles 
'  ■  ..^reement  by  both  state  boards,  the  school 
!m.  ird  of  each  member  district  shall  cause  the 
,'•  cles  of  agreement  to  be  filed  with  the 
:v  mber  district  cleric  Within  ten  days  after 
r^-eipt  of  such  notice,  the  school  board  shall 
;,.-.. le  Its  warrant  lor  a  ;  peclal  meeting  of  the 
:  innber  district,  the  warrant  to  be  In  the 
;  irni.  and  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  time 
•iiiri  place  nnd  m  the  manner  prescribed  by 
1  .c  state  iKiard  No  approval  of  the  superior 
r  I'lrt  shall  be  required  for  such  special  school 
u;  Tict  meeting  In  New  Hampshire.  VoUng 
si.iil  be  with  the  use  of  the  check  list  by  a 
!  Lilot  substanUally  in  the  following  form: 
Shall  the  school  district  accept  the  pro- 
urns  of  the  New  Hampshire-Vermont  In- 
t.Tstate  School  Compact  providing  for  the 
eiMbllBhment  of  an  Interstate  school  dis- 
trict,  together   with   the   school   districts  of 

and  — ■ .  etc  .  In  accordance  with 

'.I'.e  provl.slons  of  the  proposed  articles  of 
asreement  filed  with  the  school  district 
I -own,  city  or  incorporated  school  district) 
r.  ■rk'» 

'Yea  iZ]i  No  CO.)' 

If  the  articles  of  agreement  included  the 
i-.onilnatlon  of  individual  school  directors, 
t.uise  nominated  troni  each  member  district 
shall  be  Included  in  the  ballot  and  voted 
upon,  such  election  ta  become  etfecUve  upon 
the  formation  of  an  Interstate  school  district. 
If  a  majority  of  the  voters  present  and 
voiuig  In  a  member  diitrlct  vote  in  the  af- 
firmaUve.  the  clerk  for  such  member  dLstrlct 
shall  forthwith  send  to  the  state  board  In  Its 
suite  a  certified  copy  of  the  warrant,  certifl- 
Ci'.e  of  posting,  and  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  district.  If  the  state  boards  of  both 
si.ites  find  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
present  and  voting  In  each  member  district 
have  voted  in  favor  of  the  estabUshment  of 
tlie  intersute  school  district,  they  shall  Issue 
a  vimt  certificate  to  that  effect;  and  such 
CL'i-uflcate  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
l.iviful  organizauon  and  formation  of  the  in- 
icistate  school  district  as  of  Its  date  of 
1.^    lance 

H.  Resubmission  -If  the  proposed  arti- 
cles of  agreement  are  adopted  by  one  or  more 
o;  I  lie  member  districts  but  rejected  by  one 
cr  more  of  the  member  districts,  the  state 
b  irds  may  resubmit  iheni.  in  the  same  form 
,o  previously  submit  led.  to  liie  rejecting 
.n. ember  districts,  in  which  case  the  school 
b3.irds  thereof  shall  resubmit  them  to  the 
\  -  ers  in  accordance  with  paragraph  G  of 
t*-.Ls  article  An  ..fflrmat.ve  vote  in  accordance 
li.irewuh  shall  have  the  same  effect  as 
tiiough  the  articles  oi  agreement  had  been 
:>clopted  in  the  first  instance.  In  the  alterna- 
i.'.e.  the  state  boards  rpay  either  (a)  dia- 
..iari;e  the  planning  committee,  or  (b)  refer 
ll-.e  articles  of  agreement  back  for  further 
c  JiLSideration  to  the  same  or  a  reconstituted 
I'lmning  committee,  which  shall  have  all  of 
•:ie  powers  and  duties  ns  the  planning  com- 
rnr-ee  as  originally  constituted. 
"AaTicu:  III 

POWERS   or    INTI»STATK   SCHOOL   DISTIICTS 

■  A.  Powers — Each  Interstate  school  dis- 
trict shall  be  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
*uh  power  to; 

a  To  acquire,  construct,  extend,  Improve. 


staff,    operate,    manage    and    govern    public 
schools  within  its  boundaries; 

■  b.  To  sue  and  be  sued,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of  Uablllty  hereinafter  set  forth; 

"c.  To  have  a  seal  and  alter  the  same  at 
pleasure; 

"d.  To  adopt,  maintain  and  amend  bylaws 
not  inconsistent  with  this  compact,  and  the 
laws  of  the  two  states; 

■  c  To  acquire  by  purcliase,  condemnation, 
lease  or  otherwise,  re.il  and  persjual  property 
for  the  use  of  its  schools; 

"f  To  enter  into  contracts  and  incur 
debts; 

"g.  To  borrow  money  for  the  purposes 
hereinafter  set  lorth,  and  to  issue  it^  bonds 
or  notes  therefor; 

"h.  To  make  contracts  with  and  accept 
grants  and  aid  from  the  United  States,  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  the  biate  of  Ver- 
mont, any  agency  or  municipality  thereof, 
and  private  corporations  and  individuals  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  reconstruc- 
tion, operation  and  financing  of  its  schools; 
and  to  do  any  and  all  things  necessary  in 
order  to  avail  Itself  of  such  aid  and  coopera- 
tion; 

"i.  To  employ  such  assistants,  agents,  serv- 
onts,  and  Independent  contractors  as  it 
shall  deem  necessary  or  desirable  for  Its  pur- 
poses; and 

"j.  To  take  any  other  action  which  Is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  order  to  exercise  any 
of  the  foregoing  powers. 

"Article  IV 

"DISTRICT   MEETINGS 

'A.  General.— Votes  of  the  district  shall 
be  taken  at  a  duly  wTirned  meeting  held  at 
any  place  In  the  district,  at  which  all  of  the 
eligible  legal  voters  of  the  member  districts 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  with  respect  to  the  election  of 
directors. 

•'B.  ELiGiBiLrrT  or  Voters. — Any  resident 
who  would  be  eligible  to  vote  at  a  meeting  of 
a  member  district  being  held  at  the  same 
time,  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  at  a  meeting 
of  the  interstate  district.  The  board  of  civil 
authority  In  each  Vermont  member  district 
and  the  supervisors  of  the  check  list  of  each 
New  Hampshire  district  shall  respectively 
prepare  a  check  list  of  eligible  voters  for 
each  meeting  of  the  interstate  district  In 
the  same  manner,  and  they  shall  have  all 
the  same  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to 
eligibility  of  voters  In  their  districts  as  for 
a  meeting  of  a  member  district. 

"C.  Warning  of  Meetings. — A  meeting 
shall  be  warned  by  a  warrant  addressed  to 
the  residents  of  the  interstate  school  dis- 
trict qualified  to  vote  in  district  atlairs.  stat- 
ing the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  business  to  be 
acted  upon.  The  warrant  shall  be  signed  by 
the  clerk  and  by  a  majority  of  the  directors. 
Upon  written  appUcatlon  of  ten  or  more 
voters  in  the  dlsUict.  presented  to  the  direc- 
tors or  to  one  of  them,  at  lr;ast  twenty- 
five  days  before  the  day  prescribed  lor  an 
annual  meeting,  the  directors  shall  insert 
in  their  warrant  for  such  meeting  any  sub- 
ject matter  specified  in  such  application. 

"D.  Posting  and  Publication  op  War- 
rant.— The  directors  shall  cause  an  attested 
copy  of  the  warrant  to  be  posted  at  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  a  like  copy  at  a  public  place 
in  each  member  district  at  least  twenty  days 
(not  counting  the  date  of  posting  and  the 
date  of  meeting)  before  the  date  of  the 
meeting.  In  addition,  the  directors  shall 
cause  the  warrant  la  be  advertised  in  a 
newspaper  of  general  circulation  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  such  publication  to  occur  at 
least  ten  days  (not  counting  the  date  of 
publication  and  not  counting  the  date  of  the 
meeting)  before  the  date  of  the  meeting. 
Although  no  further  notice  shall  be  required, 
the  directors  may  give  such  further  notice 
of  the  meeting  as  they  In  their  discretion 
deem  appropriate  under  the  circumstances. 
"E.  RETtTRN    or    Warrant.— The    warrant 


with  a  certificate  thereon,  certified  by  oath, 
suiting  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
copies  of  the  warrant  were  posted  and  pub- 
lished, .shall  be  piven  to  the  t  lerk  of  ilie 
interstate  school  district  at  or  before  the 
tune  of  the  meeting,  and  shall  be  recorded 
by  him  in  the  records  of  the  interstate  school 
ait.;rict. 

■  F.  Okcani/.atton  Mkeiing  The  conimi.s- 
sioners.  acting  jointly,  shall  fix  a  lime  and 
l)lace  ior  a  special  meeting  of  the  qualified 
voters  within  the  interstate  school  district 
lor  the  i)urpo&c  of  organization,  and  shall 
prepare  and  issue  tlie  warrant  lor  the  inee'..- 
mg  al'ccr  consultation  wiUi  the  mU'rslate 
bcliool  aitlnct  planning  board  .md  the 
members-elect.  If  any.  of  the  interstate 
s:nool  board  of  directors.  Such  meeting  shall 
be  held  within  sixty  days  after  the  dale  of 
issuance  of  the  certificate  of  lormatlon.  un- 
less the  time  is  further  extended  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  state  boards.  At  the  orga- 
nization meeting  the  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation of  the  state  where  the  meeting  ij 
held,  or  his  designate,  shall  preside  in  the 
first'  instance,  and  the  following  business 
shall  be  transacted ; 

"a  -A  temporary  moderator  and  a  tempo- 
rary clerk  shall  be  elected  from  among  the 
qualified  \  oters  who  shall  serve  until  a  iiiod- 
cr.uor  and  clerk  respectively  have  been 
elected  and  qualified. 

■  b.  A  moderator,  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and 
three  auditors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  and  thereafter  un- 
til their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 
Unless  previously  elected,  a  board  of  school 
directors  shall  be  elected  to  serve  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  qualified. 

'  c  The  date  lor  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  established. 

■  d.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  any  organizational  or  other  expense 
incurred  on  behalf  of  the  district  before  the 
organization  meeting,  including  the  cost  of 
architects,  surveyors,  contractors,  attorneys, 
and  educational  or  other  consultants  or 
experts. 

"e.  Any  other  business,  the  subject  matter 
of  which  has  been  included  in  the  warrant, 
and  which  the  voters  would  have  had  power 
to  transact  at  an  annual  meeting. 

■Q.  Annual  Meetings. — An  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  district  shall  be  held  between 
January  fifteenth  and  June  first  of  each 
year  at  such  time  as  the  Interstate  district 
may  by  vote  determine.  Once  determined, 
the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  shall  remain 
fixed  until  changed  by  vote  of  the  interstate 
district  at  a  subsequent  annual  or  special 
meeting.  At  each  annual  meeting  the  follow- 
ing business  shall  be  transacted: 

■a.   Necessary   officers   shall   be   elected. 
'  b.   Money   shall   be   appropria*^d   for   the 
.support   of   the   interest  district   schools   for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  the  foHo-Alr.i;;  July 
first. 

"c.  Such  other  business  as  mav  [.roperly 
come  before  the  meeting. 

"H.  SVT.CIM.  Meetings --.A  tpcci.-a  niceliiig 
of  the  district  shall  be  lield  whenever,  in  the 
rpinion  of  the  directors,  there  is  occasion 
therefor,  or  whenever  wTitten  application 
shall  have  been  made  by  five  per  cent  cr 
more  of  the  voters  (based  on  the  check 
lists  as  prepared  for  the  last  preceeding 
meeting  I  setting  forth  the  subject  matter 
upon  which  such  action  is  desired.  A  tpecial 
meeting  mav  appropri.ite  money  without 
compliance  with  RSA  33:8  or  RSA  197:3 
which  would  otherwise  require  the  approval 
of   the  New  Hampshire  superior  court 

■  I.  Certittcation  of  Records. — The  clerk 
of  an  interstate  school  district  shall  have 
the  power  to  certify  the  record  of  the  votes 
adopted  at  an  interstate  school  district  meet- 
ing to  the  respective  commissioners  and 
state  boards  and  (where  required)  for  fil- 
ing  with   a    ."iecretary    of   state 

"J.  Method  or  Vor^NG  at  School  District 
Meetings.— Voting  at  meetings  of  interstate 
school  districts  shall  take  place  as  follows: 
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a  .scHfM'i.  DiHrrTr.R-)  A  wparat*"  ballot 
shall  b*  prepared  for  enrh  niemtxr  dUtrlct 
listing  the  canUlflaleR  U<t  mterstatc  school 
(lirect^ir  to  represent  surh  niemt)*r  iluirlct. 
und  any  (-andldat#8  fur  lnterst*l*  s<-hool  di- 
rector at  larfie  and  the  voters  nf  each  mem- 
t>er  district  shall  register  '>n  a  separate  bal- 
lot their  choice  tor  the  offlce  of  nchool  di- 
rector or  directors  In  the  .ilternallve  the 
article*  of  agreement  mav  provide  for  the 
election  of  school  directors  by  one  or  more 
of  the  member  dlstrl.ts  .it  in  election  other- 
wise held  f'T  'he  choice  of  school  or  other 
municipal    olTlcers 

b  Othbb  Vi>ti»  Except  .is  otherwise 
provided  in  the  articles  of  agreement  or  this 
compact  with  respect  U)  all  other  vot*8  i  1  \ 
the  voters  of  the  interstate  schix'l  district 
shall  vote  .ts  one  txidy  ;rre»ipective  of  the 
member  district*  m  which  they  .u-e  resident. 
,uid  '2>  a  simple  majority  of  those  preBent 
and  voting  ,tt  any  duly  warnetl  meeting  shall 
carry  the  v<.te  Voting  for  officers  to  be 
ele<-led  at  anv  meeting  other  than  schfwl 
direcUirs.  shall  t>e  by  brtllot  or  voice  as  the 
interstate  district  may  determine  either  in 
Its  articles  or  agreement  or  by  a  vote  of  the 
meeting. 

■•Abticlk  V 

"orncEas 

"A  OrncEJis  tiENKKAL  —The  officers  of  an 
Interstate  school  district  shall  be  a  bt>arU  of 
school  dlrect(>rs  a  chairman  of  the  board  a 
vice-chairman  of  the  board,  a  secretary  of  the 
botird.  a  moderator  a  clerk  a  treasurer  and 
three  audlUirs  Except  .is  otherwise  specifical- 
ly provided  chev  shall  be  eligible  to  t^ke 
office  invmedlately  lollowlng  their  election. 
they  shall  serve  until  the  next  .mnual  meet- 
ing t)f  the  interstate  district  .uid  until  their 
successors  ire  elected  ind  quallhed  Each 
shall  take  .>ath  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  his  duties  before  the  m<<lerator.  or  a  no- 
tary public  or  .1  justice  of  rhe  pence  of  the 
state  In  which  the  i>ath  is  atUninlsteied. 
Their  compensation  shall  be  fixed  bv  vote  of 
the  district  No  pierson  shall  be  eligible  to 
any  distrct  .>fflce  unless  he  is  .\  voter  in  the 
district  \  custodian,  school  teacher  prln- 
ctpAl.  sufienntendent  or  other  employee  of 
an  interstate  distnct  acting  as  stich  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  hold  t>fflce  as  a  school  director 

"B    Board  op  Dire<Tors  — 

•'a  HtiW  Chosen  -  Each  member  district 
shall  be  represented  by  at  least  one  resident 
on  the  board  »f  «-ho<jl  directors  of  an  inter- 
tate  school  district  a  member  district  shall 
be  entitled  to  such  further  representation  on 
the  mtersuite  board  of  sih(x<l  directors  as 
provided  :n  the  .irtlcles  of  .i^eement  as 
amended  fnmi  'ime  to  time  The  articles  of 
agreement  ts  amended  from  time  to  time 
may  provide  :or  school  directors  at  large,  as 
above  set  forth  No  perstm  .shall  be  dlsquail- 
fled  ti>  .serve  .is  a  member  of  an  interstate 
board  t>ecau.se  he  is  at  the  .saine  time  a  mem- 
ber '>f  the  school  board  of  >,  member  district. 
b  Term  —Interstate  school  dlrecttirs  shall 
be  elected  for  terms  In  .iccordance  with  the 
articles  of  .igreement 

c  Dt'TiEs  OF  Board  or  DtRecroRs  ^The 
board  of  school  directors  ii  m  interstate 
school  district  shall  have  .mU  exercise  all  of 
the  powers  of  the  district  not  reserved  here- 
in to  the  voters  of  the  district 

"d  Organization  — The  cleric  of  the  dis- 
trict shall  wiirn  a  meeting  of  the  board  of 
schcMjl  directors  to  be  held  within  ten  days 
following  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting. 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  board,  in- 
cluding the  election  of  its  officers 

C  Chairman  oe  the  Board — The  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  interstate  school  direc- 
tors shall  be  elected  by  the  interstate  board 
from  among  its  members  .it  its  first  meet- 
ing following  the  mnual  meeting  The  chair- 
man shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the 
board  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
as   the   board   may  .^*sign  to   him 

D  Vice-Chairman  or  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors     The   vice  chairman  of   the   interBtat« 


b«jAr»J  shall  be  elected  In  the  same  manner 
.i,s  •lie  chairman  He  Bhall  represent  <i  mem- 
t)er  district  in  a  state  other  than  that  rep- 
resented by  the  chairman  He  shall  preside 
in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  .uid  ".hrtll 
perform  such  other  duties  .t.s  mav  be  .isslgned 
to  him  by  the  interstate  boird 

E  Sei  BfTART  or  the  Hoard  TTie  Secre- 
t«ry  of  the  interstate  board  shall  be  elected 
m  the  snme  manner  as  the  chairman  In- 
stead i<t  electing  one  of  its  members  the 
interstate  hoard  may  appoint  the  inter- 
sliite  district  clerk  to  serve  as  secretary  of 
the  i>oard  in  addition  to  his  iJther  duties 
Tiie  secretary  of  the  interstate  board  i  or 
the  interstate  district  clerk  if  fco  .ippolnledl 
shall  keep  the  minutes  of  its  meetings,  shall 
certify  its  record.s  .uid  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  iJe  as.signed  to  him  by  the 
bo.ird 

P  MoDERJtToR  Tlie  moderftl<T  shall 
preside  .it  the  district  meetings  regulate  the 
business  thereof,  deilde  ((uestlons  of  order 
.ind  make  a  public  declaration  of  every  vote 
passed  He  may  prescribe  rules  of  procedure, 
but  RUih  rules  may  be  altered  by  the  dis- 
trict He  may  administer  oaths  u>  district  offi- 
cers m  eitlier  state 

G  CicRK  The  clerk  shall  keep  a  true 
record  of  ,ill  proceedings  iit  each  district 
meeting,  shall  certify  its  records,  shall  make 
an  attested  copv  of  ativ  records  of  the  dLs- 
trlct  for  any  person  upon  request  .ind  tender 
of  reasonable  fees  therefor  if  .so  .ippolnted, 
shall  serve  ,us  secreUiry  of  the  iioard  of  school 
directors  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
IS  may  be  required  by  custom  or  law 

H  TREAstRER  The  trea-surer  shall  have 
custcKlv  of  ,ill  of  the  monies  belonging  to  the 
district  and  shall  pay  out  the  sajne  only  upon 
the  order  of  the  intersUite  board  He  shall 
keep  .1  fair  .md  .vcciiriite  acc-»>unt  of  all  sums 
received  into  and  paid  from  the  interstate 
district  treasury  .iiid  .it  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  vear  he  siiall  make  a  report  to  the 
interstate  district,  giving  a  particular  ac- 
count of  .ill  receipts  and  pavments  during 
the  vear  He  shall  furnish  to  the  interstate 
dire<tors.  statements  Irom  his  books  and  sub- 
mit his  books  and  vouchers  U>  them  and  to 
the  distnct  .lUdllors  for  examination  when- 
ever so  requested  He  stiall  make  all  returns 
called  for  by  laws  relating  to  school  districts 
Before  entering  on  his  duties,  the  treHsurer 
shall  give  .1  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  .md 
in  such  stun  .us  the  directors  may  require. 
I'he  treasurers  term  of  .jfflce  is  from  July  1 
to  the  following  June  30 

I  \i'DrroRS  -  \X.  the  organization  meet- 
ing of  the  district,  three  auditors  shall  be 
chosen,  cme  to  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
one  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
■  >ne  to  serve  for  a  term  of  tliree  years  After 
the  expiration  of  eacti  original  term,  the  suc- 
cessor shall  be  ciiosen  for  a  three  year  term 
.\t  least  one  .ludltor  shall  l)e  a  resident  of 
New  Hamp>&hire.  and  i>ne  auditor  shall  be  a 
resident  of  Vermont  An  interstate  district 
may  vote  to  employ  a  certified  public  ac- 
countant to  assist  the  auditors  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  The  auditors  shall 
carefully  examine  the  accounts  of  the  treas- 
urer and  the  directors  at  the  tloee  of  each 
fiscal  vear,  .md  .it  such  other  times  whenever 
necessary  and  report  fxi  the  district  whether 
the  same  .ire  correctly  ciist  .md  properly 
vouched 

J  svperintendent — The  superintendent 
of  schools  shall  be  selected  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
intersUite  district  with  the  approval  of  both 
conimiseioners 

K  Vacancies  .\ny  vacancy  among  the 
elected  officers  of  the  distnct  shall  be  filled 
by  the  interstate  board  until  the  next  .m- 
nu.il  meeting  of  the  district  or  other  elec- 
tion, when  a  successor  shall  be  elected  to 
serve  out  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term,  if  .iny  Until  all  vacancies  on  the  inter- 
state board  :ire  ti:ied,  the  remaining  mem- 
bers shall  have  full  jxjwer  to  act 


"Article  VI 


APPROPRIATION    AND   APPflRTIONMENT  OP 

n-NDS 
A  BiDCET  liefore  each  annual  meetiritt 
the  interstate  board  shall  prepare  a  rept.rt 
of  cxpendit  u.-t!,  lipr  the  preceding  fiscal  yeiir 
an  estlm.ite  of  expenditures  for  the  currciit 
fiscal  year  .md  ,i  budget  for  Uie  .-^ucceediL^; 
fiscal   year 

•  B  Appropriation  —The  interstate  board 
of  directors  shall  present  the  budget  re- 
port of  the  annual  meeting  The  intersti;,- 
distnct  shall  .ipproprlate  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  support  of  its  schools  and  for  thi> 
discharge  of  its  obligations  for  tiie  ensunij; 
fiscal  year 

C  .Apportionment  or  .Appropriation  — 
Subje<-t  to  the  provisions  of  article  VII  here- 
of, the  interstate  board  shall  first  apply 
.a^ralnst  such  appropriation  any  income  u 
which  the  interstate  district  Is  entitled  .ind 
shall  then  .ipportlon  the  balance  .imong  the 
member  districts  in  accordance  with  one 
of  Uie  following  lormul.is  as  detemili.ed  liy 
the  articles  of  agreement  as  amended  :rom 
time  to  time: 

"a  All  of  such  balance  to  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  taxable  property  In  each 
member  district  bears  to  iliat  of  the  entire 
interstate  district     or 

■  b  All  of  such  tialance  to  be  apportioned 
on  the  basis  that  the  average  d.uly  resident 
membership  for  the  preceding  liscal  year 
of  each  member  district  bears  to  that  of  -.'.e 
average  ilaily  resident  membership  of  the 
entire  interstate  school  district:  or 

■  c  .A  formula  based  on  any  combination 
■  if  the  foregoing  factors  The  term  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  taxable  property'  shall  mean  the 
last  locally  .tssessed  valuation  of  a  member 
district  in  New  Hampshire  iis  List  equalized 
by  the  New  Hampshire  state  tax  commis- 
sion 

'The  term  fair  market  value  of  taxable 
property'  shall  mean  the  equalized  erund 
list  of  a  Vermont  member  dlstrtct,  .is  Je- 
termined  by  the  Vermont  department  of 
taxes 

■  Such  assessed  valuation  and  grand  list 
may  be  further  adjusted  i  by  ellminatioa 
of  certain  types  of  taxable  property  from 
one  or  the  other  or  otherwise  i  in  .iccordance 
with  the  .irtlcles  of  .igreement.  in  order  that 
the  fair  market  value  of  taxable  property 
in  e*ch  state  shall  be  comparable 

•  '.Average  dally  resident  memtvership'  of 
the  interst.ue  distnct  m  the  first  instance 
shall  be  the  sum  of  the  average  dally  resi- 
dent membership  of  the  member  dlstnct-s  m 
the  grades  involved  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
yeax  vi'here  no  students  were  enrolled  In  the 
interstate  district  .schools  for  such  precetUng 
fiscal  vear 

D  Share  or  New  Hampshire  Membfr 
District —The  interstate  board  shall  cert'.:'.' 
the  share  of  a  New  Hampshire  member  i;>- 
tnct  of  the  total  .ippropriatlon  to  the  school 
board  of  each  member  dlstrtct  which  sh.ill 
add  such  .sum  to  the  .imount  appropnated 
by  the  memtjer  district  Itself  for  the  ensui:.!: 
year  and  raise  .such  sum  In  the  same  man:.er 
as  though  the  appropriation  had  been  vo-ed 
at  a  school  district  meeting  of  the  mein- 
t>er  district  The  interstate  dlstrtct  shall  :.ct 
set  up  Its  own  capital  reserve  funds;  i 'it 
a  New  Hampshire  member  district  may  ^el 
up  a  capital  reserve  fund  in  .accordance  v.r.ri 
Rij.A  ib.  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Interst.i.ie 
district  in  jxiyment  of  the  New  Hampshire 
member  district's  share  of  any  anticipated 
obligations. 

7.  Share  or  Vermont  Member  District  — 
The  interstate  board  shall  certify  the  sh.ire 
of  a  Vennont  member  district  of  the  tot.il 
appropnation  to  the  .school  botird  of  e.uh 
member  distnct  which  shall  add  sum  to  -he 
, imount  .ippr<:>pnated  by  the  member  district 
Itself  for  the  ensuuig  year  and  raise  such 
sum  in  the  same  manner  as  though  the  ;ip- 
proprlatlon  had  been  voted  at  a  .school  dis- 
tnct   meeting   of    the   member  distnct. 
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"Article  'Vm 

"BORROWING 

A.  Inttrstatk  District  Indebtzdness.- 
Iiuiebtedness  of  an  interstate  dlstrtct  shall 
;,e  a  general  obligation  of  the  dlstrtct  and 
.,hall  alBO  be  a  Joint  and  several  general  obU- 
t-atlon  of  each  member  district,  except  that 
ch  obligations  of  the  district  and  Its  mem- 
ber districts  shall  not  be  deemed  Indebted- 
II,.  .s  of  any  member  district  for  the  purposes 
:  aetermlnlng  its  t)orrowing  capacity  under 
•,cw  Hampshire  or  V'ermont  law.  A  member 
,i..-.irlct  wiilch  withdraws  from  an  Interstate 
,1. strict  shall  remain  liable  for  indebtedness 
1  the  interstate  district  which  is  outstand- 
.iiB  at  the  time  of  withdrawal  aud  shall  be 
■e-ponslble  for  paying  Its  share  of  such  In- 
tlebtedness  to  the  same  extent  as  though  it 
had  not  been  wdthdrawn. 

■B.  Temporary  Borrowing. — The  Interstate 
board  may  authortze  the  borrowing  of  money 
by  the  interstate  district  (1)  in  anticipation 
of  payments  of  operating  and  capital  ex- 
penses by  the  member  districts  to  the  Inter- 
state districts  and  (2)  in  anticipation  of  the 
Issue  of  bonds  or  notes  of  the  interstate  dis- 
trict which  have  been  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pase  of  financing  capital  projecta.  Such  tem- 
porary borrowing  shall  be  evidenced  by  In- 
terest bearing  or  discounted  notes  of  the 
Interstate  district.  The  amount  of  notes  is- 
sued in  any  fiscal  year  In  anUclpaUon  of  ex- 
pense payments  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
of  such  pavmentB  received  by  the  Interstate 
district  m  "the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Notes 
issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  pay- 
able within  one  year  in  the  case  of  notes 
under  clause  ( 1 )  and  three  years  In  the  case 
of  notes  under  clause  (2)  from  their  respec- 
tive dates,  but  the  princli)al  of  and  Interest 
on  notes  issued  for  a  shorter  period  may  be 
renewed  or  paid  from  time  to  time  by  the 
usue  of  other  notes,  provided  that  the  period 
from  the  date  of  an  original  note  to  the  ma- 
turity of  any  note  Issued  to  renew  or  pay  the 
s.ime  debt  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum 
period  permitted  for  the  original  loan. 

■  C.    BORKOWING   FOR   CAPrTAL   PROJECTS. An 

interstate  district  may  incur  debt  and  issue 
Its  bonds  or  notes  to  finance  capital  projects. 
Sucli  projects  may  consist  of  the  acquisition 
or  improvement  of  land  and  buildings  for 
sciKxil  purposes,  the  construction,  recon- 
itruction.  alteration,  or  enlargement  of 
.school  buildings  and  related  school  facilities. 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  of  a  lasting 
character  and  the  payment  of  Judgments.  No 
interstate  district  may  authorize  Indebted- 
ness in  excess  of  ten  percent  of  the  total  fair 
market  value  of  taxable  property  In  Its  mem- 
ber districts  as  defined  in  article  'Vl  of  this 
.  mpact.  The  primary  obligation  of  the 
interstate  district  to  pay  Indebtedness  of 
member  districts  shall  not  be  considered  In- 
debtedness of  the  Interstate  district  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  Its  borrowing  capacity 
under  this  paragraph.  Bonds  or  notes  Issued 
under  this  paragraph  shall  mature  In  equal 
I  r  diminishing  installments  of  principal 
payable  at  least  annually  commencing  no 
later  than  two  years  and  ending  not  later 
than  thirty  years  after  their  dates. 

'  D.  Authorization  Proceedings. — An  inter- 
.-■tate  district  shall  authorize  the  incurring 
•:  debts  to  finance  capital  projects  by  a  ma- 
j  inty  vote  of  the  dlstrtct  passed  at  an  annual 
or  special  district  meeting.  Such  vote  shall 
he  taken  by  secret  ballot  alter  full  oppor- 
tunity for  debate,  and  any  such  vote  shall  be 
subject  to  reconsideration  and  further  ac- 
tion by  the  district  at  the  same  meeting  or 
•  it  an  adjourned  session  thereof. 

'  E   Sale  or  Bonds  and  Notes. — Bonds  and 
notes    which    have    been    authorized    under 
I 'lis  article  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time 
nd  shall  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par  and 
ccrued  Interest  at  public  or  private  sale  by 
■  he  chairman  of  the  school  board  and  by  the 
■•easurer.  Interstate  district  bonds  and  notes 
■■-hall  be  signed  by  the  said  officers,   except 
that  either  one  of   the  two  required  signa- 
tures may   be   a   facsimile.   Subject  to   this 


compact  and  the  authorizing  vote,  they  shall 
be  In  such  form,  bear  such  rates  of  Interest 
and  mature  at  such  times  as  the  said  officers 
may  determine.  Bonds  shall,  but  notes  need 
not.  bear  the  seal  of  the  interstate  district, 
or  a  facsimile  of  such  seal.  Any  Ixinds  or 
notes  of  the  interstate  district  which  are 
properly  executed  by  the  said  officers  shall 
be  valid  and  binding  according  to  their 
terms  notwithstanding  that  before  the  de- 
livery thereof  such  officers  may  have  ceased 
to  ije"  officers  of  the  interstate  district 

"P.  Proceeds  of  Bonds  — Any  accrued  in- 
terest received  upon  delivery  of  lx)nds  or 
notes  of  an  Interstate  district  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  first  interest 
which  becomes  due  thereon  The  other  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  such  bonds  or  notes, 
other  than  temporary  notes,  including  any 
premiums,  may  be  temporarily  invested  by 
the  interstate  district  pending  their  expendi- 
ture; and  such  proceeds,  including  any  In- 
come derived  from  the  temporary  Invest- 
ment of  such  proceeds,  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  costs  of  Issuing  and  marketing  the  bonds 
or  notes  and  to  meet  the  operating  expenses 
or  capital  expenses  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  for  which  the  bonds  or  notes  were 
issued  or,  by  proceedings  taken  in  the  man- 
ner required  for  the  authorization  of  such 
debt,  for  other  purposes  for  which  buch  debt 
could  be  Incurred.  No  purchaser  of  any  bonds 
or  notes  of  an  interstate  district  shal'  be 
responsible  in  any  way  to  see  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proceeds  thereof. 

"Q.  State  Aid  Programs. — As  used  In  this 
paragraph  the  term  'initial  aid"  shall  include 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  financial   as- 
sistance with  respect  to  a  capital  project  or 
the   means    of    financing    a   capital    project. 
which  Is  available  in  connection  with  con- 
struction costs  of  a  capital  project  or  which 
Is  available  at  the  time  indebtedness  is  In- 
curred to  finance  the  project  Without  limit- 
ing  the   generality  of  the   foregoing  defini- 
tion. Initial  aid  shall  specifically  Include  a 
New  Hampshire  state  guarantee  under  RSA 
195-B   with   respect   to   bonds   or   notes   and 
Vermont  construction  aid  under  chapter  123 
of   16  V.S.A.   As  used  in  this  paragraph   the 
term     'long-term     aid'     shall     include     New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  financial  assistance 
which  Is  payable  periodically  in  relation  to 
capital  costs  Incurred  by  an  interstate  dis- 
trict. 'Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the 
foregoing  definition,  long-term  aid  shall  spe- 
cifically    include     New     Hampshire     school 
building   aid   under   RSA    198   and   Vermont 
school    building    aid    under    chapter    123    of 
Title  16  V.S.A.  For  the  purpose  of  applying 
for.  receiving  and  expending  initial  aid  and 
long-term  aid  an  interstate  district  shall  be 
deemed  a  native  school  district  by  each  state, 
subject  to  the  following  provisions.  When  an 
Interstate   district   has   appropriated   money 
for  a  capital  project,  the  amount  appropri- 
ated shall  be  divided  into  a  New  Hampshire 
shEU-e   and   a   Vermont   share   in   accordance 
with     the     capital     expense     apportionment 
formula    in    the    articles    of    agreement    as 
though   the   total   amount   appropriated   for 
the  project  was  a  capital  expense  requiring 
apportionment  In  the  year  the  appropriation 
is  made.  New  Hampshire  initial  aid  shall  be 
available  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
New  Hampshire  share  as  though  It  were  au- 
thorized Indebtedness  of  a  New  Hampshire 
cooperative  school  district.  In  the  case  of  a 
state  guarantee  of  interstate  districts  bonds 
or   notes    under    RSA    195-B,    the    interst.ite 
dlstrtct  shall  be  eligible  to  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive an  unconditional  suite  guarantee  with 
respect  to  an  amount  of  Its  bonds  or  notes 
which  does  not  exceed  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
amount    of    the    New    Hampshire    share    as 
determined  above.  Vermont  initial  aid  shall 
be  available  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
the  Vermont  share  as  though  it  were  funds 
voted    by    a    Vermont    school    district.    Pay- 
ments of  Vermont  Initial  aid  shall  be  made 
to  the  Interstate  district,  and  the  amount  of 
any  borrowing  authorized  to  meet  the  ap- 
propriation lor  the  capital  project  shall  be 


reduced    accordingly.    New    Hampshire    and 
Vermont  long-term  aid  shall  be  payable  to 
the  interstate  district.  The  amounts  of  long- 
term  aid  in  ea.-h  year  shall  be  based  on  the 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  shares  of  the 
amount    of    Indebtedness    of    the    interstate 
district  which   is  payable   in   that   year   and 
which   has   been   apportioned   in   accordance 
with     the     capital     expense     apportioimient 
formula   In   the   articles  of   agreement.   The 
New  Hampshire  aid  shall  be  payable  at  the 
rate  of  forty-five  per  cent    if  there  are  three 
or  less  New  Hampshire  members  in  the  In- 
terstate   district,   and   otherwise   it  shall    be 
payable  as  though  the  New  Hampshire  mem- 
bers   were    a    New    Hampshire    cooperative 
school    district.    New    Hampshire    and    Ver- 
mont long-term  aid  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  total  capital  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  long-term  aid  is  payable,  and 
the  balance  of  such  expenses  shall  be  appor- 
tioned   among    the    member    districts.    Not- 
withstanding  the   foregoing   provisions.  New 
Hampshire   and   Vermont   may   at   any   time 
change  their  suite  school  ajd  programs  that 
are    in    existence    v^hen    this   compact   uikes 
effect  and  may  establish  new  programs,  and 
any     legislation     for     these     purposes     may 
specify  how  such  programs  shall  be  applied 
with  respect  to  interstate  dlstrtcts. 

■  H.  Tax  Exemption. — Bonds  and  notes  ol 
an  interstate  school  district  shall  be  exempt 
from  local  property  taxes  In  both  states,  and 
the  interest  or  discount  thereon  and  any 
profit  derived  from  the  disposition  thereof 
shall  be  exempt  from  personal  Income  taxes 
in  both  states. 


Article  VIII 
taking  over  of  existing   property 

A.  Power  To  Acquire  Property  of  Mem- 
ber Distkict. — The  articles  of  agreement,  or 
an  amendment  thereof,  may  provide  for  the 
acquisition  by  an  interstate  district  from  a 
member  district  of  all  or  a  part  ol  lus  exist- 
ing plant  equipment. 

B.  Valuation — The  articles  of  agree- 
ment, or  the  amendment,  shall  provide  for 
the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty to  be  acquired  in  one  or  more  of  the 
loliowing  ways: 

•  a.  A  valuation  set  forth  in  the  articles 
ol   agreement  or  the  amendment 

b.  By  appraisal,  in  which  case,  one  ap- 
praiser shall  be  appointed  by  each  comnus- 
.sloner.  and  a  third  appraiser  appointed  by 
the  first  two  appraisers. 

•  C.  Reimbursement  to  Member  Dis- 
trict.— The  articles  of  agreement  shall  spec- 
ify the  method  by  which  the  member  dis- 
trict shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  interstate 
district  lor  the  property  taken  over,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  loUowing  ways: 

"a.  By  one  itmip  sum.  appropriated,  allo- 
cated, and  raised  by  the  interstate  district 
in  the  same  manner  as  an  appropriation  for 
operating  expenses. 

"b.  In  Installments  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  each  of  which  is 
appropriated,  allocated,  and  raised  by  the 
interstate  district  In  the  same  manner  as 
an  appropriation  for  operating  expenses 

"c.  By  an  agreement  to  assume  or  reim- 
burse the  member  district  for  all  principal 
and  interest  on  any  outstanding  indebted- 
ness originally  incurred  by  the  member  dis- 
trict to  finance  the  acquisition  and  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  each  such  installment 
to  be  appropriated,  allocated,  and  raised  by 
the  interstate  district  in  the  same  manner 
as  an  appropriation  for  operating  expenses 
The  member  district  transferring  the 
property  shall  have  the  same  obligation  to 
pay  to  the  interstate  district  its  share  ol 
the  cost  ol  such  acquisition,  but  may  offset 
its  right  to  reimbursement. 
■  Article  IX 

■    \MENDMtNTS    TO    AHTICLES    OF    AGREEMENT 

■  A.  Amendments  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment may  be  adopted  in  the  same  manner 
provided  for  the  adoption  of  the  original 
articles  of  agreement,  except  that: 
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"a  Unless  the  .imeridment  calls  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  member  district,  the  fvuic- 
tlons  of  the  planning  committee  shall  he 
CiU-rled  out  by  the  Interstate  district  board 
of  directors 

•b  If  the  amendment  propose*  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  member  district,  the  planiOng 
committee  shall  consist  of  all  of  the  mem- 
hcrn  of  the  interstate  t)oard  and  all  'rf  the 
members  of  the  school  board  of  the  proposed 
new  member  district  or  districts  In  such 
(-.use  the  .imendment  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  voters  at  an  interstate  district  meeting. 
;it  which  an  afflrmatlve  vote  of  two-thirds  nf 
those  present  and  voting  shall  tve  required 
The  articles  of  agreement  together  with  the 
proposed  .UTiendment  shall  be  svibmltted  to 
the  voters  of  the  proposed  new  member 
district  at  a  meeting  thereof,  at  which  a 
simple  majority  of  thi»e  present  and  vot- 
ing shall  be  required 

"c.  In  all  txises  an  amendmer.t  may  t)e 
adopted  on  the  part  of  an  interstate  district 
upon  the  afflrmatlve  vote  of  voters  thereof 
at  a  meeting  voting  as  one  body  Except 
where  the  amendment  proposes  the  .idmls- 
slon  bf  a  new  member  district,  a  simple 
majofir?  of  those  present  and  voting  shall 
be  required  for  adoption 

•d  No  .unendxnent  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment may  impair  the  nghu  of  bond  or  note 
holders  or  the  power  of  the  Interstate  dis- 
trict to  procure  the  meiuis  .'or  their  payment 

■ABTICl-E    X 
••*PPt.IC.4BILITT    or    NEW     HAMPSHIRE    t..\WS 

••.\  Oener.ai.  School  Laws  -With  respect 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  any 
school  of  the  district  located  :n  New  H.anp- 
shlre.  the  provisions  of  New  Hampshire  ;aw 
shall  apply  except  .ls  otherwise  provided  in 
this  compact  and  except  that  the  powers 
;ind  dviUes  of  the  school  board  shall  be  ex- 
ercised and  discharged  by  the  interstate 
board  and  tlie  powers  luid  duties  of  tlie 
union  svipenntendent  .shall  be  exercised  .aid 
discharged  by  the  interstate  district  super- 
intendent 

■'B  New  HAHi'smac  dx.vrE  Aid  A  New 
ILimpshire  school  dutnct  shall  be  euUlled  to 
receive  .in  amount  wf  state  lUd  for  operat- 
ing? expenditures  a&  though  its  iOiare  uf  the 
interstate  districts  expenses  were  the  ex- 
p>ensee  of  --lie  New  Hamptiliire  member  dis- 
trict, and  as  though  the  New  Hampshire 
member  district  pupils  attending  the  inter- 
state school  were  attending  a  New  Hampshire 
cooperative  school  districts  school  The 
state  aid  shall  be  paid  to  the  New  Hampshire 
member  school  district  to  reduce  the  sums 
whlcii  would  otherwise  be  required  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  'within  the  member 
district 

■C.     CoNTiNVED     Existence    or    the     New 

HAMi-SUIKE       MEMBEB       SCIICXJL       DlSTSKT  —A 

New  Hampshire  member  school  district  shall 
continue  in  existence  and  shall  have  all  of 
the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  of  the  f>bU- 
gations  imposed  by  law  and  not  herein  dele- 
gated to  the  interstate  district  If  the  Inter- 
state district  incorporates  only  a  part  of  the 
schools  m  the  member  school  district,  then 
the  school  board  >f  the  memt)er  school  dis- 
trict shall  continue  m  existence  and  It  shall 
have  all  of  the  powers  .md  t)e  .subject  to  all 
of  the  obligations  imp<jsed  by  law  on  it  and 
not  herein  delegated  to  the  district  How- 
ever If  ail  of  the  schools  In  the  memt)er 
school  district  are  incorporated  into  the 
interst-ite  school  district,  then  the  member 
or  members  of  the  interstate  board  repre- 
sentliij^  the  member  district  shall  have  all 
of  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  of  the 
obligations  imfMjsed  by  law  on  the  members 
of  a  school  board  tor  the  member  district 
and  not  herein  delegated  to  the  interstate 
district.  The  New  HamptOnre  member  school 
district  shall  remain  liable  on  its  existing 
indebtedness,  and  the  interstate  school  dis- 
trict shall  not  become  liable  therefor,  unless 
the  indebtedness  iS  specifically  .issumed  In 
ace  rdance   with    the   articles   of   agreement. 


Any  trust  funds  tir  capital  reserve  funds  and 
any  property  not  taken  over  by  the  inter- 
state district  shall  be  retained  by  the  New 
Hampstilre  member  dlsUlct  and  held  or  dis- 
posed of  acc«jrdlng  to  law  If  all  of  the  schools 
in  a  member  district  are  incorporated  into 
an  interstate  district  tlien  no  ,innual  meet- 
ing of  the  member  district  shall  be  required 
unless  il'.p  ineniliers  of  the  interstate  bo.ird 
from  tlip  member  district  shall  determine 
that  there  is  occasion  ffir  auch  an  annual 
meetlng- 

D  Siir  A.\D  SrJivicE  or  Phocess  in  Nrw 
HAMPSHiar  Tlie  courts  <'t  New  H.unpfchire 
.shall  have  the  same  Jurlsdicti.  ai  over  the 
district  ,LS  though  .i  New  Hampshire  member 
district  were  a  i>arty  insleiid  of  the  inter- 
state district  The  service  necessary  to  insti- 
tute suit  in  New  Hampshire  shrill  be  made 
on  the  district  by  leaving  a  copy  of  the  writ 
or  other  proceedings  in  hand  or  at  the  last 
and  usual  place  of  abode  of  one  of  the 
directors  who  reside  m  New  Hampshire,  and 
by  mailing  a  like  copy  to  the  clerk  and  to 
one  other  director  by  certified  mall  with 
return    receipt    requested 

•  E  Empiotmekt  Each  employee  of  an 
Interstate  district  .issl»;ned  to  a  .school  liK'ated 
in  New  Hampshire  shall  be  considered  an 
employee  of  a  New  Hampshire  schtKil  district 
for  the  [iurptte  of  the  New  H.tmpshlre 
teachers'  retirement  .system  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  employees'  retirement  system,  the 
New  Hampshire  workmen's  compensation  l.iw 
.iiid  any  other  law  relating  to  the  regulation 
of  employment  or  the  provision  of  benehts 
lor  employees  of  New  Hampshire  school  dis- 
tricts except  .is  ft>llows 

"1  A  teacher  In  a  New  Hampshire  member 
dUtrlct  may  elect  to  remain  a  memt)er  of 
the  New  Hampshire  teachers'  retirement 
system  even  thoii*;h  .usslgned  to  teach  in  an 
interstate  sch'.><.>:   in  Vermont. 

"2  Employees  of  interstate  districts  desig- 
nated as  professional  or  instructional  stall 
members,  as  defined  in  article  I  hereof,  may 
elect  to  participate  in  the  teachers'  retire- 
ment system  of  either  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ^'r  the  state  of  Vermont,  but  m  no  case 
will  they  participate  in  both  retirement  sys- 
tems slmultaneousls 

3  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintend- 
ent in  an  Interstate  district  to.  lai  .idvlse 
teachers  and  i^ther  professional  stail  em- 
ployees contracted  for  the  ai.strlct  about  the 
terms  of  the  contract  and  tlie  policies  luid 
procedure  of  the  retirement  .systems;  ib)  see 
that  each  teacher  or  professional  staff  em- 
ployee selects  the  retirement  system  of  his 
choice  at  the  time  his  contract  is  signed; 
(CI  provide  the  commissioners  of  education 
In  New  Hampshire  and  In  Vermont  with  the 
names  and  other  pertinent  Information  re- 
garding each  staff  member  under  his  Juris- 
diction so  that  each  may  be  enrolled  in  the 
retirement  system  of  his  preference 

AaricLE  XI 

"APPI  I.   ABll  rrT     O^     VCBMONT     LAWS 

■'.\  f'.FNFRAL  .Si-HOOL  LAWS  --'With  respect 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  any 
.school  of  the  district  located  In  Vermont,  the 
provisions  of  Vermont  law  .shall  apply  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  compact  and 
except  that  the  [M>wers  and  duties  of  the 
school  board  shall  be  exercised  and  dis- 
charged by  the  interstate  board  and  the 
p<jwers  and  duues  of  the  union  .superintend- 
ent shall  l>e  exercised  .iiid  discharged  by  the 
interstate  illstrlct  .■;uperintendent 

'  B  Vermont  State  Aid  A  Vermont  school 
district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such 
iunount  of  stale  aid  for  operating  expendi- 
tures .IS  thijugh  Its  share  of  the  interstate 
district's  expenses  were  the  expenses  of  the 
Vermont  member  district,  nnd  as  though  the 
V'ermont  member  district  pupils  attending 
the  interstate  schools  were  attending  a  Ver- 
mont union  school  dlsuict's  schools  Such 
state  aid  shall  be  paid  to  the  Vermont  mem- 
ber school  district  to  reduce  the  sums  which 
would  otherwl-e  be  required  to  be  raised  by 
taxation  wlthiQ  tlie  member  district. 


r        roNTINT-TD      EXISTENC*      OF      VfRMcnt 

Mfmbfr  Schowl  District  — A  Vermont  iiieiii- 
ber  school  district  shall  continue  in  exist- 
ence and  shall  have  all  of  the  ptrwers  and 
be  subject  to  all  of  the  oWlgJitlons  imposrrl 
by  law  and  not  herein  delegated  to  Uu> 
interstate  district  If  the  Interstate  dlsfn-- 
incorporntes  only  a  ,virt  of  the  schools  m 
the  member  school  district,  then  the  school 
board  of  the  member  school  district  .shull 
continue  In  existence  and  It  shall  have  .ill 
of  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  all  of  ihf 
obligations  impiised  by  law  on  It  and  !.■  ■ 
herein  delecated  to  the  district  However  ■ 
all  "f  the  schools  In  the  member  sch...  i 
dtstrlrt  are  incorporated  into  the  lnterst.it.' 
M-hool  district,  then  the  member  or  mini- 
bers  of  the  interstate  board  representing  th.' 
member  district  shall  have  all  of  the  power* 
.iiid  be  subject  to  all  of  the  obligations  im- 
[VKsed  by  law  on  the  members  of  a  .sch<.<  l 
board  for  the  member  district  and  not  hern-: 
delegated  to  the  interstate  district  The  Vtr. 
mont  member  school  district  shall  rem.  ,r, 
liable  on  Us  exl.stlng  indebtedness  and  '."^i. 
interstate  .school  district  shall  not  becf  ir.c 
liable  theref"^  Any  trtist  funds  and  ..n-, 
property  not  taken  over  shall  be  retalne<l  liv 
the  Vermont  member  school  district  .ind 
I'.eld    or    disposed    of    according    to    law 

"D      Sl'IT    AND    SERVirE    OF    PR(X-ESS    IN     VtR- 

MONT  The  courts  of  Vermont  shall  have  ihi 
same  Jurisdiction  over  the  districts  as  thouc.'i 
a  Vermont  member  district  were  a  party  in- 
stead of  the  interstate  district  TTie  service 
necessary  to  Institute  suit  In  Vermont  shall 
be  made  in  the  district  by  lenving  a  copy  : 
the  wnt  or  >ther  proceedings  In  hand  or  .  t 
tJie  List  .and  usual  place  of  abode  of  one  .  f 
the  directors  who  resides  In  Vermont,  .ind  1  v 
mailing  a  like  copy  to  the  clerk  and  to  <  no 
cither  director  by  certified  mail  with  retur:; 
receipt  requested, 

•E  Empioyuent — Each  employee  of  .tn 
lntcrst.ile  district  assigned  to  a  school  1. - 
cated  in  Vermont  shall  be  considered  ..i. 
employee  of  a  Vermont  school  district  lur 
the  purpose  of  the  state  teiichers'  retire- 
ment system  of  Vermont,  the  state  eni- 
[)loyees'  retirement  system,  the  'Vermont 
workmen  s  compen-satlon  law.  and  luiy  other 
law  relating  to  the  regulation  of  employment 
or  the  pro-.-lsion  of  benefits  for  employees 
of  Vermont  school  districts  except  as  follows: 
1  A  teacher  In  a  'Vermont  member  district 
may  elect  to  remain  a  member  of  the  state 
teachers'  retirement  system  of  Vermont, 
even  though  assigned  to  teach  In  an  inter- 
.staie  school  .n  New  Hampshire, 

•2  Employees  of  Interstate  districts  de- 
signated as  professional  or  Instructional  staff 
members,  as  defined  In  article  I  hereof,  may 
elect  to  participate  in  the  teachers'  retire- 
ment ,'^y-stem  of  either  the  state  of  Vermont 
or  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  but  in  no 
case  will  they  participate  in  both  retirement 
svstems  simultaneously 

'3  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superinten- 
dent in  an  Interstate  district  to:  lai  advi'e 
teachers  and  other  professional  staff  em- 
ployees contracted  for  the  district  about  the 
terms  of  the  contract  and  the  policies  and 
prcKTedures  <.  f  the  retirement  system;  (bl 
see  that  each  teacher  or  professional  stall 
employee  selects  the  retirement  .system  of 
his  choice  .it  the  time  his  contract  Is 
signed;  (o  provide  the  commissioners  of 
education  in  New  Hampshire  and  in  Ver- 
mont With  the  names  and  other  pertinent 
information  regarding  each  stall  member 
under  his  Jurisdiction  so  that  each  may  be 
enrolled  in  the  retirement  system  of  his 
prelerence 

•  Artici  E    XIII 

ADOPTION    OF    COMPACT    BY    DRESDEN 
SCHOOL    DISTRICT 

"The  Dresden  .School  District,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Hanover-Norwich  Interstate 
School  Dlsinrl,  authorized  by  New  Hamp- 
shire laws  of  1961.  chapter  118,  itnd  by  the 
laws  of  Vermont.  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
adopt   the   provisions   of    this    compact   and 
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to  become  an  lnt«»rBtate  school  district 
within  the  meaning  hereof,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  and  si  "jject  to  the  fol- 
lowing limitations: 

a  Articles  of  agreement  shall  be  prepared 
and  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  directors  of 
ihp  interstate  school  district 

b  The  articles  of  agreement  shall  be  sub- 
miued  to  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of 
•  ne  Dresden  district  for  adoption 
"  c  An  afflrmatlve  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting  shall  be  required 
;,ir  adoption 

d  Nothing  contained  therein,  or  In  this 
compact,  as  It  aflfects  the  Dresden  School 
District  shall  affect  adversely  the  rights  of 
me  holders  of  any  bonds  or  other  evidences 
of  indebtedness  then  outstanding,  or  the 
riKhts  of  the  district  to  procure  the  means 
{v.r  payment  thereof  previously  authorized. 

e  "The  corporate  existence  of  the  Dresden 
Sch<K)l  District  shall  not  be  terminated  by 
such  adoption  of  articles  of  amendment,  but 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  so  amended  that  It 
shall  thereafter  be  governed  by  the  terms  of 
this  compact. 

ARTICt-E    XIII 


"MISCELLANEOl'S    PROVISIONS 

A  Studies.-  Insofar  as  practicable,  the 
studies  required  by  the  laws  of  both  states 
shall  be  offered  in  an  Interstate  school  dls- 
Ulct 

■  B.  Textbooks,- -Textbooks  and  scholars 
supplies  shall  be  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  interstate  district  for  pupils  attending 
lis  schools. 

CTkANSPORTATioN.— The  allocation  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  In  an  Interstate 
school  district,  as  between  the  Interstate  dis- 
trict and  the  member  districts,  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  articles  of  agreement. 

D.  Location  of  Schoolhouses. — In  any 
case  where  a  new  schoolhouse  or  other  school 
facility  Is  to  be  constructed  or  acquired,  the 
interstate  board  shall  first  determine  whether 
It  shall  be  located  In  New  Hampshire  or  In 
Vermont.  If  It  Is  to  be  located  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, RSA  199,  relating  to  schoolhouses,  shall 
applv.  If  It  Is  to  be  located  In  Vermont,  the 
Vermont  law  relating  to  schoolhouses  shall 
applv, 

E,  Fiscal  Year. — The  fiscal  year  of  each 
interstate  district  shall  begin  on  July  first 
of  each  year  and  end  on  June  thirtieth  of 
the  lollowinR  year 

'  P  IMMUNTTY  From  Tort  LiABn-rrT. — Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  an  Interstate  dis- 
trict may  derive  Income  from  operating  profit, 
fee?,  rentals,  and  other  services.  It  shall  be 
immune  from  suit  and  from  llablUty  for  In- 
jury to  persons  or  property  and  for  other 
torts  caused  by  It  or  Its  agents,  servants  or 
independent  contractors,  except  Insofar  as  It 
mav  have  undertaken  such  liability  under 
RSA  281:7  relating  to  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, or  RSA  412.3  relating  to  the  procure- 
ment of  liability  Insurance  by  a  governmen- 
tal agency  and  except  Insofar  as  It  may  have 
undertaken  such  liability  under  21  V.S.A. 
Section  621  relating  to  workmen's  compensa- 
tion or  29  VS. A.  Section  1403  relating  to  the 
procurement  of  liability  Insurance  by  a  gov- 
ernmental agency 

G  Administrative  Agreement  Between 
C0.M.MISIONERS  OF  EijucATioN. — ITie  commis- 
sioners of  education  of  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  may  enter  Into  one  or  more  admin- 
istrative agreements  prescribing  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Interstate  districts,  mem- 
ber districts,  and  each  of  the  two  state  de- 
pir-.ments  of  education.  In  which  any  con- 
:i;cts  between  the  two  states  In  procedure, 
regulations,  and  administrative  practices  may 
be  resolved. 

H  Amendment  —Neither  state  shall 
amend  its  legislation  or  any  agreement  au- 
thorized thereby  without  the  consent  of  the 
other  in  such  manner  as  to  substantially 
adversely  affect  the  rights  of  the  other  state 
■r  i-.s  people  hereunder,  or  as  to  substantially 
impair  the  rights  of  the  holders  of  any  bonds 


or  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness 
then  outotandlng  or  the  rights  of  an  Inter- 
state school  district  to  procure  the  means  for 
payment  thereof.  Subject  to  the  foregoing. 
any  reference  herein  to  other  statutes  of 
either  state  shall  refer  to  such  statute  as  It 
may   be   amended   or   revised    irom   lime   to 

time.  ,  . 

•■I  SEPARABiLrrv.-If  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  compact,  or  legislation  enabling  the 
same,  shall  be  held  Invalid  or  unconstitu- 
tional m  relation  to  any  of  the  applications 
thereof,  such  invalidity  or  unconstitution- 
ality shall  not  affect  other  applications  there- 
of or  other  provisions  thereof;  and  to  this 
end  the  provisions  of  this  compact  are  de- 
clared to  be  severable 

•J    Inconsistency  of  Language  —The  va- 
lidity of  this  compact  shall  not  be  affected 
by  any  insubstantial  differences  in  Its  form 
or  language  as  adopted  by  the  two  states. 
"Article  XIV 

"EnrCTIVE    DATE 

•This  compact  shall  become  effective  when 
agreed  to  by  the  States  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  and  approved  by  the  United 
States  Congress." 

Sec  2.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved 


ADEL  LESSERT  BELLMARD  ET  AL. 
The  blU  (H.R.  8391)  for  the  relief  of 
Adel  Lessert  Bellmard,  Clement  Lessert. 
Josephine  Oonvil  Pappan,  Julie  Gonvil 
Pappan,  Pelagie  Gonvil  Pranceour  de 
Aubri  Victore  Gonvil  Pappan,  Marie 
Oonvil  Lafleche  Gonvil,  Louis  Laventure, 
Elizabeth  Carbonau  Vertifelle.  Pierre 
Carbonau,  Louis  Joncas,  Basil  Joncas, 
James  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Datcherute,  Jo- 
seph Butler,  William  Rodger.  Joseph 
Cote,  four  children  of  CiciU  Compare  and 
Joseph  James,  or  the  heirs  of  any  who 
may  be  deceased  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 

and  passed.  .  ^     .  t      1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1462),  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  to  the  heirs  of  the  persons  named  In 
the  bin  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
amounts  set  opposite  the  name  of  their  re- 
spective ancestors  in  full  settlement  of  the 
claims  of  the  individuals  lor  the  detriment 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  those  lands 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  original  allottees. 

The  determinations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  provided  in  this  bill  are  to 
be  final  and  conclusive.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  the  money  paid  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  State  or  Federal  taxes 
statement 
The  facts  surrounding  the  claims  of  the 
individuals  named  in  the  bill  are  suited  in 
the  House  report  on  H,R,  8391,  as  follows: 

"The  events  upon  which  the  claims  em- 
bodied in  H.R.  10596  began  on  June  3.  1825. 
when  the  United  States  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Kansas  or  Kaw  Nation  of  Indians. 
Under  that  treaty,  the  Indians  ceded  certain 
lands  In  the  State  of  Missouri  .ind  Kansas 
territory  to  the  United  States.  Article  6  of 
that  treaty  (7.  Stat.  244)  reserved  from  those 
lands  twenty-three  1 -square-mile  tracts  for 
certain  Identified  halfbreeds  of  the  Kansas 
Nation,  In  the  years  prior  to  1860.  the  In- 
dian  agent  charged   with   responsibility   for 


protecting  the  Interests  of  the  Indians  In- 
dicated that  intruders  had  settled  on  the 
lands  and  driven  the  allottees  away.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  reports,  on  May  26,  I860,  the 
Congress  passed  a  law  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. Section  1  of  that  act  vested  In  each  of 
the  allottees  then  living  all  of  the  title,  in- 
terest, and  state  of  the  United  States  In  his 
allotment  In  the  event  that  the  original  al- 
lottee was  dead,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
was  directed  to  determine  the  heirs  and  the 
title  of  the  United  States  was  vested  and  con- 
firmed by  the  act  in  such  heirs  Section  I 
also  provided  that  nothing  In  the  act  would 
give  any  binding  effect  to  any  prior  sale  ol 
the  land  by  an  allottee  or  heir, 

■  Section  2  of  the  act  of  May  26,  1860,  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell 
an  allotment  on  request  of  the  allottee  or 
heir,  and  to  sell  the  allotment  of  deceased  al- 
lottees who  left  no  heirs  Section  3  of  the 
act  authorized  the  SecreUary  to  apply  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  In  the  manner  that 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  persons 
entitled  thereto 

•As  Is  outlined  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  report,  to  facilitate  carrying  out  the 
1960  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
pointed W.  H.  Walsh  and  William  H.  Coombs 
to  prepare  reports  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  the  act.  These  reports  were  pre- 
pared in  1861-62.  In  transmitting  the  Walsh- 
Coombs  reports  to  the  Senate  In  June  1882. 
the  .Secretary  noted  that  the  reports  dis- 
closed that  many  settlers  were  on  the  land 
(some  of  whom  had  made  Improvements!, 
and  that  the  settlers  claimed  they  had  a 
right  to  purchase  the  lands  The  reports  also 
set  forth  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
properly  determining  the  descendants  of 
the  deceased    reserves, 

•■The  whole  process  was  changed  by  Con- 
gress  in   the   act   of   July    17.    1862    (12   Stat 
6281,   This   act   repealed   section   2    and   3   ol 
the  1860  act  and  that  part  ot  section  1  which 
authorized   the   Secretary   to   determine   the 
heirs  of  the  allottees.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior   slates   that   the   effect   of   the    1862 
act  was  to  remove  any  Federal  Interest  In  the 
lands  and  to  terminate  any  trust  responsi- 
bilities  the  Government  may   have   had  on 
the  basis  of  earlier  legislation.  The  depart- 
mental report  goes  on  to  state  in  connection 
with  this  termination  that  'In  retrospect,  the 
wisdom   of   termination   of    the   Federal    In- 
terest in  1862  In  view  ol  the  known  situation 
which    existed    at    that    time    may    be    ques- 
tioned. Nevertheless,  that  action  represented 
a  deliberate  pollcv  decision  by  the  Congress 
The  committee  feels  that  the  foregolnc  state- 
ment  does   not    foreclose   a   present-day   at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  longstanding  inequity 
"The  bill  in  the  89th  Congress.  H.R,  1059C 
was  the  subject  of  a  hearing  on  August  18 
1966,   The   current   bill,   H,R,   8391.   was   the 
subject  of  a  hearing  In  the  90th  (^jngress  on 
October  5.  1967  The  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  89th  Congress  were  concerned 
over  the   issues  raised   in   the  departmental 
report     concerning     the     difficulties     which 
might    be    encountered    in    determining    the 
Identitv  of  the  heirs  of  the  original  allottees 
At    the    hearing,    detaUed    charts    were    dis- 
played  to  the  subcommittee   indicating   the 
heirship  of   the  individuals  Involved.   Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  actual  determina- 
tion of  heirship  would  be  the  responsibility 
of   the  Secretary  of   the   Interior.   Therefore, 
the   committee    merely    observes    that    there 
appears   to   be   information   available    which 
will  be  accessible  to    the  Secretary  and   will 
therefore   be  available   for   his  consideration. 
•  In    recommending    this    legislation,    the 
committee  has  fixed   the   land   value  of   the 
allotment  on  the  basis  of  a  valuation  of  S.5 
an  acre.  The  valuation  ol  this  land  is  based 
upon   the   fact  that   an   appraisal   was  made 
of   the   property   in   1862,  and   that  each   al- 
lotment was  given   a  valuation  on  the  basis 
of   Its   value   per  acre    Averaging  the   values 
made  at  that  time  approximates  $5  an  acre. 
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■o  that  Ihia  U  the  vaiue  i<l<>pt«Kl  hv  the 
commiltee  in  fixing  the  »jno\inl8  set  Turth 
In  the  ionended  bill  The  nu»ten<U  siibnutted 
to  the  oommlttee  In  thu  oaiuiectlon  i»  tut 
follows 

•'Abtttract  ol  the  rrport  of  WtUiam  H  Cix>mh». 
rpettai  romirninoneT  to  \ni^it\gatt-  fie 
tiOn  to  certatn  Kansa.t  haltbreed  lands, 
lie  2 

"Va'.tia- 
non  ofT 
■Survey:  n'^'' 

1 »a  00 

3 _. . 19   OO 

3. 8   00 

4 «   00 

5 5  00 

8 5  00 

7     1   25 

8 ->. 5  00 

9 5  00 

10 «  00 

11   5  00 

13 5  00 

13 — 8  00 

14       5  00 

15 - 3  00 

16.*.:". 2  00 

17'-- 3  00 

18 - 4  OO 

19 —  8  00 

20 . 6  00 

31 . 6  00 

23 6  00 

23 4  00 

■The  above  flgures  were  taken  trom  the 
Kansas  haUbreed  Indian  flies  In  the  Archives 
or  the  L'mted  States.  Washington.  D  C. 

"The  comnuttee  after  a  full  consideraUon 
of  the  material  .submitted  in  connection  with 
the  nearmn  and  as  set  forth  In  the  depart- 
mental report  concluded  that  this  is  a  pnper 
subject  for  legislative  relief. 

The  change  in  the  bill.  H  R.  8391.  which 
would  be  added  by  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  be  to  provide  that  the  determi- 
nation by  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Interior  under 
the  authority  of  this  .ict  concerning  heirship 
tUid  entitlement  are  to  be  flnal  and  conclu- 
sive This  s  because  :lie  .-ummittee  feels  that 
this  matter  should  be  settled  once  and  for 
all  under  "he  authority  of  this  bill  and  that 
therefore  lomplete  anaiity  should  attach  to 
the  detenrunatlons  by  the  Secretary  <->f  the 
Interior  The  .unended  bill  provides  the 
means  f-r  an  equitable  adjustment  '.'t  the 
matter  and  it  is  recommended  that  the  bill 
with  the  .intendments  suggested  by  the  com- 
mittee be  considered  favorably  " 

After  a  study  of  the  foregoing  the  commit- 
tee concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  recommends  that  the 
bill.  HR    8391    be  considered  Javurably 


MRS    CL.-\UDETTE  C    DONAHUE 

The  bill  H  R.  10321  >  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs  Claudettt  C  Donahue  wa.s  consid- 
ered ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa~ied 

Mr  \L-\NSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  have  punted  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'  No.  1463 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pruited  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

The  purpose  ol  the  biU  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Administrator  oi  Veterans  Ailairs 
to  pay  Mrs  Claudette  C  tXjnahue  of  Bristol. 
Conn  .  >o.U00  out  of  funds  avHliable  .'ur  tlie 
payment  ot  policies  of  national  service  .ife 
insurance  reduced  by  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  repaid  her  be>.:au^e  ul  the  mcjeai^d 
preniiuni  f-aid  by  her  iale  husband  f(jr  na- 
tional   service   life    insurance    The    paynienl 


w  >uld  t>e  in  full  selilement  of  all  her  claims 
iKsuiuit  the  United  t>tate«  ft*  tiie  difference 
between  the  »6  OOO  she  w»»  paXl  and  the 
>10000  ot  li>«ur&nce  ua  the  life  uf  the  lat« 
sgt  Uanlel  F  Dor»ahue  for  whlcJi  pr«tnluma 
were  p.ad  during  ttie  life  i>l  the  serviceman 

.•»T  ATI  MI  NT 

Hie  f.u-lB  >t  the  ca«e  axe  (x>ntaliied  in  the 
House  report  on  this  blil  and  are  .ia  follows: 
■The  Department  of  the  .Kir  PV.rce  in  Its 
ri'port  U)  the  i-i^mjiUttee  deferred  to  the  Vet- 
erans' .\dmlnutnvtl.>n  and  the  Vetenms'  \a- 
,^llnls^^atl<>n  questions  relief  in  this  lastAnce. 
Mrs  (^audette  C  I>')nAhue  Is  the  widow  (tf 
Daniel  P  Don.Uiue  who  served  In  the  US 
Air  Porce  from  March  IT  ;!>49  vintll  June  21. 
19«.'J.  'Allien  he  '.■••t  liLs  life  In  the  Tash  i«f  .a 
mlllt.»xy  ;urcraft  On  M.uvh  25  1949  sh  'rtly 
after  he  onU'red  the  .service  Daniel  F  l>^na- 
hue  applied  for  »5  000  insurance  under  the 
5-year  level  premium  'erm  plan  then  in  ef- 
fect deslicnatlnif  his  mother  and  stsU-r  .ws 
pnncJp.ll  .uid  ^x.riuiiKent  benettclariee  On 
July  :12.  ;u52.  he  f.te«-'uu«d  a  change  of  l>eue- 
flclary.  naiuiuK  hi*  wife.  CUudette  C  Dona- 
hue. a«  Uie  prlnclpui  beneflcl.iry  and  his 
mother  as  txjntliiKent  tjenefldary  When  he 
orlglnaily  applied  fur  insurance  he  author- 
ized an  allotment  from  his  service  pay  of 
$3  20  a  month,  which  Is  the  premium  for  a 
(5.000  fKJllcy  When  the  law  was  ch.inv'ed  to 
authorise  a  servicem.iu  .-.  .ndemulty  at  »10.- 
000  without  c.«t  U)  service  persfnnnel  less 
any  Government  insurance  in  force,  the  .aw 
provided  for  Uie  waiver  of  payment  of  pre- 
miums on  existing  iniuraiice  conlracw  and 
also  provided  that  effecUve  .\pril  25.  1951.  no 
new  Oovcrnment  insurance  could  be  pur- 
chased by  perscjns  in  the  .Vrmed  Pnrces 

••.^s  Is  .iUtllned  in  the  Department  L.f  the 
Mr  Force  repf)rt  on  January  I.  1957.  the 
er\  Iceman  s  indemnity  tx.verace  was  terml- 
iiatetl  bv  Public  Law  84- 881  .^t  that  time, 
servicemen  who  had  jxillcies  if  national  serv- 
ice life  msvirance  were  required  to  resume 
payment  of  insurance  premiums  to  continue 
Their  coverage  In  January  of  1957.  Sergeant 
Donahue  established  an  allotment  for  na- 
tional -service  life  insurance  premiums  in  the 
.imi-'uiit  it  »6  6o  As  IS  nuted  in  the  Air  Force 
rejK.rt.  he  apparently  assumed  that  he  was 
.uittiorized  tlu.OOO  of  national  service  life  in- 
surance, which  would  e<)ual  the  $10. 000  of 
C'lverage  he  possessed  from  1951  lo  1957  un- 
.Itr  !he  .serviceman^s  indemnity  law  Both  the 
.Mr  Force  and  the  Veterans  Administration 
have  indicated  that  this  was  not  the  fact. 
The  Veterans'  .^dmlnlstratlon  subsequently 
informed  the  Air  Force  that  the  allotment 
was  m  ern.r  and  refunded  the  premiums  to 
Serjeant  Donahue  However,  the  Air  Force 
continued  to  deduct  $6  fiO  from  this  pay 
throukth  May  of  lyt>3,  the  month  prior  to  that 
in  which  he  met  his  death  I-\>llowing  Ser- 
reant  Donahues  death,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration authorized  the  settlement  of 
JD  OOO  national  service  life  insurance  "o  Mrs. 
Donahue  ci'mmencinR  as  ot  June  21.  ly63  in 
monthly  installments  of  »144y5  Final  pay- 
ment was  made  in  May  196«  The  excess 
amount  wuhlield  from  Sergeant  Donahues 
pay  was  certlhed  tor  payment  to  Mrs  Dona- 
hue on  April  30.  1964,  but  she  returned  the 
check  indicating  that  she  felt  she  was  en- 
titled to  settlement  for  the  full  JIO.OOO  of 
insurance  Her  .  laim  for  additional  insurance 
was  rejected  by  the  Veteran.s  Administration. 
■The  committee  h;is  determined  that  the 
Widow  IS  equitably  entitled  to  payment  equal 
•o  a  full  coverage  o(  JIO.OOO  and  the  bill 
wt)uld  provide  tor  such  a  settlement  less  any 
amounts  refunded  .is  e-xc^ss  premiums  The 
Veterans  Administrulion  has  slated  that  the 
servicem.m  s  tleatn  was  traceable  lo  the  txtra 
hazards  of  military  service  .ind  recommended 
that  If  the  bill  is  favorably  ron.sidered.  pay- 
ment should  be  made  pay.ible  from  the  na- 
tional service  lite  insurance  appropriation. 
I  he  Committee  is  aware  thai  the  Veterans' 
.^dmmlstraUon    opposed    reliel     in    this    in- 


stance but  feels  that  the  equities  support  re- 
lief to  this  widow  under  these  particular  .  ir- 
cumstances  Accordingly.  It  U  recommended 
that  the  bill  amended  .us  recommended  i  v 
the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstratioD  regarding  p.iv- 
ment  from  the  national  service  life  insur- 
ance appropriation   be  considered  favorabu 

After  a  review  of  the  circumstances  mr- 
roundlng  tins  claim,  the  committee  feel.s  iii,,t 
relief  should  be  accorded  the  claimant  nr.d 
concurs  in  the  .ictlon  of  the  House  in  rec- 
onrunendlng  tliat  the  bill.  H  K  10321.  be  ci  ii- 
.sidered  favorably. 
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AMENDMEH^T  OP  SECTION   376iai 
TITLE  28.  UNITED  STATES  CODK 

The  bill  ■  H  R.  9391'  to  amend  seclkn 
376iai  of  title  28.  United  Stales  Cod.'. 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr   MANSFIELD   Mr   President.  I  .i-k 

unanimous  con-sent  to  have  printed  .:i 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  revnirt 

No    1464  1.  explaining   the  puiixxses  ol 

the  bill. 

There  bcinK  no  objection,  the  i\- 
cerpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  li.e 
Record,  a.s  lullows: 

rt'RPOSE 

The  purpijse  ■  f  the  proposed  legislation 
to  .amend  the  Judicial  Survivors  Annuity  ^'  • 
I  28  use  376)  to  allow  entry  Into  the  «■.-- 
vivorship  plan  of  a  Judge  who  Is  unm.arr:rfl 
at  the  time  he  tJikes  office  and  who  docf-  :  ' 
marry  until  alter  expiration  of  the  6-mi  ;.■:. 
jieriod  in  which  he  must  now  elect  to  iko'- 
ticipate  in  the  Judicial  survivors  annu.'v 
..•ystem. 

STATEMENT 

Under  existing  law  a  Federal  Judge  :...- 
only  one  opportunity  to  bring  himself  witl.  :. 
the  Judicial  .survivors  annuity  system.  A  FtU- 
eral  Judge  must  elect  to  [larticipate  or  re- 
main outside  the  system  within  6  moi.t:.s 
after  he  takes  otlice  and  lus  decision  is  .:- 
revcKTable  A  Judge  who  has  no  wife  or  i;o- 
pendent  children  .it  the  time  of  his  election 
can  k-.un  no  .idvantage  by  joining  the  sys- 
tem However,  if  he  tails  lo  Join  withm  the 
ti-monlh  perKxl  and  subsequently  marries  he 
IS  unable  to  join  the  Judlci.U  survivors  annu- 
ity system  imd  thereby  provide  the  protec- 
tion for  his  Wife  and  children  Tlie  proposed 
legislation  would  correct  this  undesir.ible 
-Situation 

The  proposed  legislation  would  give  all 
Judges  who  have  not  elected  to  participate  in 
the  system  6  months  In  which  to  do  so. 
Judges  who  .ue  appointed  iii  the  future,  who 
.ire  .single  it  the  time  of  their  appointment, 
but  who  subsequently  marry  would  be  itiven 
;wn  opportunity  withm  6  months  alter  their 
maniage  to  participate  in  the  -system. 

The  prt-iposcd  lepislation  would  not  affect 
.aiy  feature  of  the  existing  annuity  system 
ixcept  the  time  m  which  a  judge  must  elect 
to  bring  himself  within  the  system  If  a  Judge 
who  is  single  at  the  time  of  appointnieiii 
elects  to  come  under  the  system  within  tj 
inoatlis  .'titer  lus  marriitge  or  in  the  c.ise  ol 
judges  alre.idy  on  the  bench,  wuhm  G  months 
of  the  i-naclment  ol  the  amendment,  thai 
judge  must  make  a  contribution  to  the  sys- 
tem tor  ail  the  time  in  which  he  has  held 
office.  Thereafter  he  will  have  3  percent  of  las 
salary  wiUiheld  each  month  for  contribu- 
tion to  the  judicial  survivors  annuity  system 

As  of  June  1  1968,  there  were  490  Judges- 
part  icipating  in  the  .innuity  system,  40  judges 
not  p.irlicipaling  and  one  recent  appointee 
who  h.u>  the  matter  under  consideration  Ot 
the  40  nonparucipatmg  Judge*,  seven  were 
unmarried  at  the  lime  of  declination,  an-i 
two  have  since  married.  These  two  who 
have  since  married  have  both  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  pariicipaie  under  the  system  li  il^i* 
amendment  is  enacted. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

Tlie  bill  iS.  1704)  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  .section  1491,  to  au- 
thorize the  Court  of  Claims  to  Implement 
us  judgments  for  compensation,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD-  Over. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
\v  ill  he  passed  over. 


WILLIAM  D.  PENDER 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  908)  for  the  relief  of  William  D. 
Pender  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of"  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  '■$6,292.40,"  and  insert 
•  $3,602.69,":  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  908 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerjca  in  Congrexs  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  WU- 
;;am  D.  Fender,  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  the  sum  of  $3,602.69,  in 
full  satlslactlon  of  all  claims  of  the  said 
William  D.  Pender  against  the  United  Statea 
for  comj>ensatlon  for  the  loss  of  household 
jToods  and  personal  effects  which  he  had  to 
.ibandon  In  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  after  he  was 
incorrectly  informed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  personnel  that  such  goods  and 
(tfects  could  not  be  stored  or  shipped  at 
<iovernment  expense  Incident  to  his  trans- 
fer from  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  to  Fort  Belvolr, 
Virginia,  and  which  could  not  otherwise  be 
ciispoeed  of  by  the  said  William  D.  Pender 
because  of  prohibitively  high  commercial 
ttxjrage  rates  and  the  shortage  of  time  be- 
tween the  Issuance  of  transfer  orders  and  the 
reporting  date  at  his  new  duty  station:  Pto- 
1  ided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  In  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
.\ny  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
.\ct  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  '«as  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
.1  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Predident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  e.xccrpt  from  the  report  (No. 
i466',  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
t".  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
r.s  follows : 

PURPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
pay  to  William  D.  Pender  the  sum  of  $3,602.69 
lor  the  lose  of  his  household  goods  and 
personal  effects. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  advised 
■  t^.e  committee  that  It  would  have  no  ob- 
;.:'ction  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill  if  It  is 
ii mended  to  the  figure  suggested  by  the  De- 
;  artment  of  the  Army. 

The  sponsor  of  the  legislation.  Hon.  E.  L. 
Bartlett,  has  advised  the  committee  that  he 
has  no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

In  its  report  on  the  bill,  the  Department 
of  the  Army  sets  forth  the  facts  In  the  case 
and  its  recommendations  as  follows: 


This  bill  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  $6,292-40  to 
Mr-  Pender  for  his  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  the  loss  of  his  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  which  he  abandoned  in 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  after  being  incorrectly 
informed  by  Army  personnel  that  such  prop- 
erty could  not  be  stored  or  shipped  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
his  transfer  from  Fort  Greely.  Alaska,  to 
Fort  Belvolr,  Va. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  if  amended  as  suggested 
In  this  report. 

■•Official  records  disclose  that  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1962,  Mr.  William  D.  Pender,  a  resident 
of  Alaska,  received  notification  that  he  had 
been  selected  for  an  appointment  as  a  nu- 
clear powerplant  operator  at  the  Port  Greely 
Nuclear  Powerplant.  He  reported  to  duty  on 
the  next  day  and  worked  at  Fort  Greely  until 
September  20,  1962,  when  he  began  prepar- 
ing for  his  departure  to  Port  Belvolr.  Va., 
for  a  48-week  course  pertaining  to  the  oper- 
ation of  nuclear  jKiwerplants.  He  states  that 
he  was  told  bv  administrative  personnel  on 
Friday,  September  21,  1962,  that  his  goods 
could  not  be  stored  at  Government  expense 
over  90  davs  or  shipped  to  Port  Belvolr.  It 
Is  not  clear  when  Mr,  Pender  was  finally  told 
that  he  could  not  store  or  ship  his  goods 
at  Government  expense  but  his  travel  or- 
ders, dated  September  6,  1962,  limited  him 
and  his  vrtfe  to  400  pounds  of  hold  baggage. 
He  and  his  wife  left  by  plane  to  the  Port 
Belvolr  area  on  September  22,  1962,  after  dis- 
posing of  most  of  their  household  goods  to 
the  Salvation  Army  because  of  prohibitive 
rates  of  commercial  storage  in  ALiska.  Tlie 
only  property  not  disposed  of  consisted  of 
four  boxes  of  clothes  stored  commercially,  a 
box  of  tools  stored  with  a  neighbor,  and  a 
table  and  a  record  player  stored  ■with  Mr. 
Pender's  sister.  The  travel  orders,  dated  Sep- 
tember 6,  1962,  were  erroneous  and  were 
amended  on  November  6,  1962,  to  include 
shipment  of  Mr.  Pender's  household  goods, 
but  no  administrative  means  were  available 
to  compensate  him  for  his  loss.  Mr.  Pender 
returned  to  Alaska  following  completion  of 
the  course  at  Fort  Belvolr. 

•'The  Department  of  the  Army  does  not 
oppose  a  bill  of  this  nature  when  a  civilian 
employee  has  sustained  financial  loss  result- 
ing from  .in  erroneous  administrative  deter- 
mination as  to  travel  allowances.  The  travel 
orders,  dated  September  6.  1962.  were  clearly 
erroneous  in  restricting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pender 
to  400  pounds  of  hold  baggage  pursuant  to 
a  permanent  change  of  swtion.  The  amount 
provided  for  in  the  bill  represents  replace- 
ment value  as  indicated  by  prices  in  the 
Sears  and  Roebuck  catalog  of  all  of  the  prop- 
erty disposed  of  by  Mr.  Pender  -when  he  de- 
parted Alaska  for  Fort  Belvolr.  A  more  rea- 
sonable means  of  reimbursement,  liowever. 
would  appear  to  be  the  estimated  depreciated 
value  of  the  disposed  of  property  which  is 
the  method  of  relmbur.sement  normally  used 
when  a  claim  is  filed  .ngair.st  the  Unitsd 
States  for  loss  of  property  pursuant  to  a 
permanent  change  of  station.  In  i.n  interview 
held  In  Alaska  with  Mr.  Pender  on  April  18. 
1966,  Army  personnel  attempted  to  make  an 
estimate  of  the  depreciated  value  of  Mr. 
Pender's  property.  Mr.  Pender,  however,  could 
not  recall  with  any  precision  the  acquisition 
dates  of  many  of  the  items.  As  some  items 
were  accumulated  over  a  12-year  period,  the 
most  reasonable  evaluation  of  ail  of  the 
property  would  appear  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
a  mean  period  of  6  years  lor  depreciation. 
an  estimated  value  of  5-4,527  C9. 

"This  figure,  however,  should  be  lur'iicr 
reduced  to  $3,602  69  because  of  Mr  Pender  s 
action  upon  his  departure  for  Fort  BeUoir  m 
entrusting  to  his  neighbor  a  box  of  tools 
which  were  never  returned  and  in  carelessly 
disposing  of  other  small  items  of  substantial 
value,  such  as  a  rifle,  a  shotgun,  and  a  tape 
recorder,  which  could  have  been  stored  com- 
mercially or  entrusted  to  his  sister. 


•In  a  letier,  dated  March  28.  1966.  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  Mr  Pender  stated 
that  his  financial  situation  was  marginal  and 
his  living  costs  were  extremely  high  because 
he  lives  in  an  isolated  area  of  Alaska.  In  an 
earlier  letter  to  a  Member  of  Congress.  Mr. 
Pender  stated  that  he  was  $5,000  In  debt  and 
that  the  financial  hardship  of  replacing  his 
household  goods  had  caused  that  Indebted- 
ness. In  view  ot  these  equitable  considera- 
tions, the  Department  of  the  Army  has  no 
objection  to  the  bill  if  amended  as  suggested 
in  ihls  report. 

"The  cost  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  as  intro- 
duced, will  be  $6,292.40  If  enacted  as  sug- 
gested in  this  report,  the  cost  will  be  $3,- 
602.G9." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
amended,  is  meritorious  and  recommends  it 
favorably. 

MARTINA  ZUBIRI  GARCIA 
The  bill  iH.R.  1648>   for  the  relief  of 
Martina  Zubiri  Garcia  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DWAYNE  C.  COX  AND  WILLIAM  D. 
MARTIN 

The  bill  'H.R.  2281 1  for  the  relief  of 
Dwayne  C.  Cox  and  William  D.  Martin 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exceiTJt  from  the  report 
(No.  1468),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PfEPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to  re- 
lieve D-A-ayne  C.  Cox  and  William  D.  Martin, 
employees  of  the  Umatilla  Army  Depot.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  Hernilsion,  Oreg  . 
01  all  iiabihtv  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the'.-um  of  $1,216.80  and  $1,81040 
representing  salary  overpayments  t«  the  said 
Dwayne  C.  Cox  and  William  D.  Martin,  re- 
spectively, for  the  respective  periods  Octo- 
ber 21.  1362  through  June  11.  1906,  and 
October  21.  1901  through  July  f.  1966,  as  a 
result  of  administrative  errors  without  fault 
or  V-.nowlcdge  on  their  parts,  in  adjusting 
their  salarv  rates  under  .oeclion  504  of  the 
Federal  Saiarv  Reform  Act  of  1962  i  76  Slat 
842,  5  U.S.C.  1173.  1964  ed.l.  The  bill  -Aould 
authorize  the  refund  of  any  amount  lep.ud 
or  withheld   by   reason   ;:f  the  lUibtlity, 

ST.\TFMnNT 

The  Department  of  the  .\rmy  is  not  ap- 
posed lo  enactment  of  the  bill. 

The  facts  of  the  legislation  are  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, its  follows; 

•  Mr.  Cox  was  employed  us  a  luechar.ic.il 
engineer  on  .'Vpn!  G,  1961,  and  Mr.  Martin 
was  employed  as  a  mechanical  engineer  and 
supervisory  mechanical  engineer  on  .\pril  21. 
1958,  -t  -iio  Umatilla  Army  Depot,  llermis- 
ton.  Ores. 

"The  Ftciera;  .salary  Ileform  .^ct  of  I9C2 
I  supra)  authorized  the  President  or  such 
agency  as  ;.e  might  designate  to  establish 
liigher  niuiimum  rates  of  basic  compensation 
for  certain  employees  when  the  salary  rates 
of  ))rivate  enterprise  exceeded  the  statutory 
saltuy  rates  lor  the  ixjEition  concerned  to 
such"  a  point  as  to  liandicap  the  Govern- 
ment's recruitment  or  letenilon  of  well- 
qualified  persons.  The  President,  by  Execu- 
tive Order  110.'^6  dated  October  11,  1962. 
designated  the  Ci-.i'  Service  Commission  .as 
the  agency  responsible  for  administering  this 
provision  of  law  as  It  relates  to  employees 
subject  to  civil  ser.-lce  laws  and  regulations. 
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•Under  authority  grant«l  to  it  by  ;he 
President,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  t»- 
tmed  instructlona  (Federal  Personnel  Mui- 
iial  L«t«r  531  18.  dated  October  11  19fi2 
fur  the  adjuatment  of  salaries  under  the  new 
Uw.  that  la.  to  flx  the  hiring  rates  to  con- 
I  .rm  with  former  section  803  of  the  Classl- 
i;ratlon  Act  of  1949  as  amended  .68  .Stat 
1106 1  by  adjusting  increased  salaries  of  em- 
!  loyee«  occupying  positions  u>  the  lowest  per 
annum  rates  (by  changes  m  step  level  or 
rite  range  I  to  equal  or  exceed  their  salaries 
as  Increased  by  the  new  law  .Federal  Salary 
Reform  Act  of  1962  supra.  Paragraph  5ibi 
.  f  Federal  Personnel  Manual  Letter  531  18 
provides 

■  Employees  occupying  positions  covered  by 
increased  minimum  rates  under  former  sec- 
tion 803  of  the  ict  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  compensation  .schedule  I  of 
.■■"Ctlon  603ibi  of  the  Classlflration  Act  shall, 
after  their  salaries  are  initially  fixed  under 
compensation  schedule  [  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  602.  b.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Ref..rm  Act  of  l>ifi2  then  be 
placed  at  the  lowest  salary  rate  m  the  m- 
creasert  rate  range  established  under  para- 
t»raph  ft  'if  thi.s  section  which  equals  or 
ex.eeds  their  salaries  jis  inlUally  fixed  under 
compensation  schedule  I 

The  overpayments  referred  to  in  H  R 
22HI  resulted  from  errors  miide  in  .ittempting 
to  .idjust  the  salaries  of  Mr  Cox  .ind  Mr 
Martin  under  this  law  Their  sahunes  were 
.idjusted  to  the  increased  rate  in  accordance 
with  compensation  schedule  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962  on  October 
21  1962  Mr  Cox  s  salary  was  properly  fixed 
at  that  for  fis  9  step  5  17  575  per  .»nnum. 
His  st^p  then  should  have  been  adjusted  to 
step  J  .of  GS-91  with  a  per  annum  salary 
of  17  575  under  the  provisions  o(  Federal 
Personnel  Manual  Letter  531  16  Hi  was  er- 
roneously left  in  step  5  at  «8  025  per  .innum 
bv  the  Umatilla  Army  Deptt  administrative 
personnel  Mr  Martin  s  salary  r.ite  wis  prop- 
erly fixed  at  that  for  GS^  11  step  7  $9  635 
per  annum  His  step  then  should  have  been 
.idj'usted  •.  step  5  lof  0&  1 1  .  with  a  per 
annum  salary  of  «9  635  as  specitled  in  the 
Federal  Per-sonnel  Manual  Letter  531  16  The 
clep«Jt  erroneously  left  him  in  step  7  at  $10- 
165  per  annum  The  mist.»ices  m:ule  In  con- 
version of  the  two  employee's  salaries  caused 
future  errors  in  statutory  pay  adjustments 
and  wlthin-grade  step  increases  in  their  .sal- 
aries 

It  w.-is  not  until  an  .ludlt  of  the  General 
Accounting  Ofllce  of  the  civilian  payroll  at 
the  Umatilla  Army  Depot  in  January  and 
February  of  1966  that  it  was  ascertained  that 
an  error  had  been  made  in  fixing  the  salary 
rat^s  .'f  Mr  Cox  and  Mr  Marrm  Mr  Cox 
was  overpaid  »1  138  03  Tor  the  pern-id  October 
21  1962.  through  June  11  1966.  as  the  result 
of  ail  administrative  error  in  adjustment 
of  his  s.i:ary  on  October  21  1962  The  cumu- 
latl-.e  retirement  adjustment  of  478  77  for 
his  erroneous  pay  brings  his  total  li;debted- 
ne&s  to  the  Uiuted  States  'm  «1  JI6  80  Sim- 
ilarly Mr  Martin  was  overpaid  J1676  53  for 
the  period  October  21  1962.  through  July  9. 
1966  .\djustmenus  in  his  cumulative  retire- 
ment, of  »U7  87  and  Federal  employees  group 
liie  insurance  of  $16  reeult  in  a  tou»l  indebt- 
edness for  Mr   Martin  of  »1, 81040  ' 

In  indicating  thai  it  had  no  objection  to 
relief  under  these  circumstances,  the  De- 
partment of  the  .\rmy  stated  its  reasons  for 
n..>t  opposing  relief  <is  follows 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  generallv 
does  not  oppose  a  bill  of  this  nature  when 
civilian  employees  have  received  m  good  faith 
and  for  .services  rendered  ,in  erroneous  pay- 
ment m  salary  I'hese  overpayments  resulted 
from  the  failure  of  administrative  personnel 
of  the  Department  to  make  proper  step  ad- 
justments for  Mr  Cox  and  Mr  Martin  under 
the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  letter  . supra i 
The  oyerp»ymentfl  were  received  in  good  faith 
and    through    no    fault   of    Mr     Cox    or    Mr 


Martin  In  ftnan.lal  statements  submitted  to 
tnls  Department  .Mr  Cox  .ind  Mr  Martin 
mrtl.-aie  that  repayment  of  the  debts  will 
impose  a  severe  hardship  on  them  and  their 
fanulles  In  view  of  these  efjultable  consid- 
erations the  Department  of  the  .^rmy  has 
no  objection  to  the  bill  " 

The  i-ommlttee.  after  reviewing  the  facts 
of  the  ca.se  concurs  in  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Represent. itlvefi  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  HR  2281,  be  raii>niMy 
consldere<1 


PETER  BALINAS   AND   LF.F  BALINAS 

The  bill  HR  619.=ii  for  the  relief  of 
Peter  Balina.s  and  Lee  Balina.s  wa.s  con- 
.sidered,  ordered  to  a  third  readinit;.  read 
the  third  time,  and  pa.s.sed 

Mr  MANSPTELD  Mr  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  pniited  in 
the  Reiord  an  excei-pt  from  the  report 
.No  1469  >.  explaining  the  puipose.s  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  pnnide  that,  notwithstanding  .section 
.1010  of  title  38.  United  Suites  Code,  or  any 
statute  of  limitations  the  application  hied 
on  or  about  Noveniber  7  1966,  m  behalf  of 
Peter  Ballnas  .uid  Lee  Ballna*  for  benehts 
or  compensation  under  the  veterans  henetlts 
provisions  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
CiHle  .IS  the  surviving  children  of  the  late 
Peter  T  Pedro'  Balinas  i  XC  3  345  947i 
who  died  October  1  1965  shall  he  held  and 
considcre<l  to  have  been  tiletl  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  within  1  year  of  his 
death 

STATEMENT 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  its  favor- 
able report  on  the  bill  relates  the  follow- 
ing 

The  Veterans  .\dmliilstratlon  in  Its  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  the  bill  recom- 
mended the  favorable  consideration  of  the 
bill. 

The  beneficiaries  named  in  the  bill  Peter 
Baliiuus  .iiid  Lee  Ualmas  are  the  surviving 
children  of  the  late  Peter  T  Pedra'  Balinas 
Peter  T  Ballnas  had  served  honorably  m  the 
U  S  Army  !rom  January  17.  1941  to  Septem- 
ber 3  1943,  and  Irom  July  9.  1948.  to  April  8, 
195'2  At  his  death  m  London.  England,  on  Oc- 
t<jber  1  1965  he  was  survived  by  a  widow.  Mrs 
Beryl  Hardy  Ballnas.  and  twin  sons.  Peter 
and  Lee  Baliiuis,  under  18  years  of  age,  who 
were  subsequently  .iscerUiined  to  be  in  the 
custody  of  the  veteran  s  divorced  wife.  Verby 
L   Balinus 

The  widow.  Mrs  Beryl  Hardy  Balinas  filed 
a  claim  lor  Veterans'  Administration  death 
benefits  for  herself  on  October  8  1965  When 
her  claim  wiis  being  developed  the  veteran  s 
records  revealed  that  there  were  children, 
and  she  was  specincally  requested  to  furnish 
mformntion  as  to  their  existence  and  where- 
abouts She  replied  that  slie  had  no  informa- 
tion of  them  whatsoever 

A  letter  soliciting  .i  claim  was  sent  to  the 
children  s  custodian.  Mrs  Verby  L  Ballna*. 
at  her  last  address  ol  reojrd.  which  was  in 
New  Orleans,  La  The  letter  was  returned  .« 
unlcnown  at  that  address  then  a  letter  was 
mailed  to  the  children  s  custodliui.  directed 
to  the  veteran  s  last  known  U  S  .iddress  (xf 
record,  which  was  in  Pasadena,  Tex  Ihls 
letter  was  also  returned  as  nut  at  that 
.iddrefcs 

The  widow,  m  establishing  her  mar- 
riage, had  submitted  a  copy  ol  the  decree  of 
divorce  granted  to  the  children  s  cvistodian 
from  the  veteran  A  letter  was  sent  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  domestic  relations 
which  had  issued  the  decree  requesting  the 
last    .iddresses    oi    record    of    the    children's 


custodian  and  her  attorney,  or  any  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  location  of  the  children  The 
clerk  replied  that  the  address  of  the  cus- 
todian Wivs  unknown  but  he  supplied  the 
name  and  address  of  her  attorney  Upon  re- 
quest the  attorney  furnished  the  current 
address  of  the  children's  custodian,  and  .i 
letter  soliciting  a  claim  wius  sent  to  her  i>n 
October  27  1966  As  a  result  of  this  letter  i 
claim  .>n  l>ehalf  of  the  two  children  wa.s 
rwelved  November  7  1966.  more  than  1  year 
alter   the  \el<-ran's  death 

Chapter  13  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  aiithorl7,es  payment  of  monthly  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  to  a 
widow  of  a  \etera.n  whose  death  was  service 
connected  .'-Section  4Il(al  of  that  chapter 
provides  a  f<.rmula  for  pavTnent  of  a  partic- 
ular amount  to  each  widow  irresjjectlve  <.! 
whether  tJiere  are  children  Under  section 
411  ibi  an  additional  amount  Is  payable  t, 
the  widow  in  certain  CAses  wherein  two  .r 
more  children  survive  the  veteran  No 
amount  Is  provided  by  the  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  law  fc^^  direct  pay- 
ment to  children  under  18  years  of  age 

Section  3107  of  title  38  pnnldes.  how- 
ever that  where  any  of  the  children  of  .. 
tieceiused  vftt-ran  are  not  m  the  ctistody  "f 
the  veterans  widow  the  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation  otherwi.se  piiyab;.- 
to  the  widow  may  he  apportioned  for  thn 
benefit  of  the  children  .is  prescribed  by  th." 
.^dmlnlstrator  of  Veterans'  .MTalrs  Pursuair 
to  liiat  sUitutory  .lut.horlly.  VA  Regulatl.  n 
1461 1  Bi  provides  tor  payment  of  spectfip<l 
shares.  i>ut  of  the  dependency  :uid  indemnitv 
compensation  otherwise  payable  to  the 
widow  for  each  child  of  a  veteran  under  18 
years  ol  age  not  In  the  custody  of  the  widow 
I  38  CFR  3  46 1  1  B  1  1 

The  veteran's  death  whs  determined  to 
be  service  ctmnected  and  an  award  of  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation  was 
made  to  the  widow,  under  title  38.  United 
States  Code  section  411(al.  In  t,he  amount 
of  »150  monthly  effective  October  1,  1965 
and  raised  tti  $151  monthly  effective  Julv 
1  1966,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-501 
There  was  withheld  from  each  monthly 
benefit  otherwise  due  the  widow  the  amount 
of  $70  for  .1  [Kieslble  retroactive  apportion- 
ment lor  the  two  children  If  a  claim  on 
account  of  'he  children  had  been  received 
within  i  year  from  the  veteran's  death,  the 
consequent  apportionment  of  $70  from  the 
widows  section  411  (ai  benefit  would  have 
been  m.'ule  effective  the  same  date  as  the 
widows  award,  October  1.  1965.  In  accord- 
ance with  title  38,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3010(di 

"Upon  expiration  of  1  year  from  the  vet- 
erans death  without  a  claim  on  behalf  ol 
the  children  having  been  received,  the 
amounts  withheld  at  the  rate  of  $70  per 
month  were  released  to  the  veteran's  widow 
When  the  i  laim  lor  the  children  was  sub- 
sequently received,  on  November  7.  1966.  an 
apportioru>d  award  for  them  of  $70  per 
month.  Irom  the  dependency  and  in- 
demnity amount  otherwise  due  the  widow 
under  title  38.  United  States  C^xle.  section 
411  (ill.  was  made  effective  the  date  of  receipt 
of  said  claim  to  continue  until  the  children's 
18th  birthday  This  action  accorded  with  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  section  2010iai, 
which  provides,  in  effect,  that  where  a  claim 
Is  not  hied  wuhm  1  year  of  the  veteran's 
death  an  award  shall  become  effective  not 
earlier  than  the  date  of  claim 

In  addition  to  the  apportionment  of  $70 
per  month  lor  the  children  since  November 
7.  1986 — Irom  the  widow's  section  411  (a  i 
benefit— payments  of  $14  per  month  are  be- 
ing made  to  their  mother  for  them,  also 
effective  November  7.  1966.  based  on  the 
aforementioned  section  411(b)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code 

The  Veterans  Administration  In  Its  re- 
port to  the  committee  notes  that  the  bll! 
provides  that  the  application  of  November  7 
1U66.  is  to  have  been  considered  as  if  it  was 
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'I'.ed  Within  1  year  of  the  veteran's  death  The 
Wtrrans'  Admtnl-'tratioii  states  that  it  In- 
vrprets  the  in'cnt  (.f  the  bill  to  be  that  the 
Vcttraiis'  Administration  will  be  required  to 
•  .y  the  surviMiip  children  a;iiouQts  they 
w.'.ild  ha-.e  bten  entitled  to  under  applicable 
law  for  the  period  October  1.  1965.  through 
No',  ember  7.  19(36  These  amounts  are  $70 
l)-r  month  representing  the  amount  pay- 
.  i,le  under  section  411  la)  of  title  38  which 
\>...uld  have  hern  apportioned  for  the  chil- 
dren if  there  had  i>een  a  timely  application. 

nd  an  additional  nmount  of  $14  a  month 
which  was  not  previously  paid  to  anyone 
;.  r  t!ie  specified  period  under  section  411(b) 
!;   'hf  same  title    The  bill  makes  no  provl- 

:  .u  for  a  recoupment  for  amounts  hereto- 
1  re  paid  and  the  cost  of  the  measure,  if  en- 
'.    ted.  would  be  $1,108.80. 

■  This  committee  has  determined  that  it  is 
..nlv  Just  that  legislative  relief  be  extended 
•,.  iliese  children  of  the  veteran  as  provided 
:ii  the  bill.  The  hlsUiry  of  the  matter  out- 
'..ued  in  detail  m  his  report  demonstrates 
•!,.it  the  children  were  prejudiced  by  events 
'.rvond  their  control  and  there  appears  to 
!.c  no  way  m  which  they  could  be  notified 
.  :  their  rights  except  as  was  done  In  this 
,  i.se  Tlie  Veterans'  Administration  has  made 

r.  clear  that  under  exist Ing  law.  the  Veter- 
.,us'    Administration    iiad    no   choice   but   to 

:..;1jw  the  course  of  action  taken  in  this  case 

\ihich  had  the  elTecl  of  denying  the  benefits 

•  >  the  children.  As  has  been  noted,  a  con- 
certed  effort    was   made    to   locate    the   cus- 

•  ,dian  of  the  children  in  order  to  advise 
■he  custodian  their  rights  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary application  for  benefits,  but  this  was 
not  possible  until  after  the  12  months'  period 
i.xed  In  the  law  liad  expired.  The  Veterans' 
Adminlstralion  recognizes  the  equities  of 
tins  case  and  In  recommending  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill  slated  that  current 
law  Is  too  rigid  m  cases  such  as  this.  The 
Veterans'  Administration  in  this  connection 
■  taled  as  follows: 

"  'We  feel  th.it  the  current  law  Is  too  rigid 
■,a  cases  such  .  s  this.  We  plan  to  study  the 
desirability  of  legl.slallon  that  would  allow 
more  equitable  determinations  under  these 
.md  similar  circumstances.  Favorable  consld- 
.ratlon  of  this  bill  is  accordingly  recom- 
mended' 

■  In  view  of  the  equities  outlined  in  this 
report,  the  favorable  recommendation  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  fact  that 
this  bill  merely  makes  it  possible  to  pay  the 
children  the  amounts  they  would  have  been 
eniitled  to  under  applicable  law.  it  is  recom- 
mended  that  the   bill   be   considered   favor- 

■ahly."  ,  ,, 
The  comimttee,  after  consideration  of  all 
'.r  the  foregoing  concurs  in  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  recommends 
t.'-.at  the  bill  (.H  H.  Gld5i  be  considered  favor- 
ably.                   

MARY  JANE  ORLOSKI 

The  bill  'H.R.  6655  >  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Jane  Orloski  was  considered,  or- 
dcied  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
ume,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

v.nanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.   1470 >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 

ihe  bill. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
•\as  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

rURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
'  )  relieve  Mary  Jane  Orloski,  of  RockvUle, 
Md..  of  liability  to  the  United  States  in  the 
imount  of  $1,847.20  for  overpayments  as  an 
■  mpioyee  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards from  June  21,  1964.  through  July  30, 
'966.  which  resulted  from  administrative 
error. 


STATrMENT 

Tlie  facts  of  tlie  case  as  com.iined  :n  House 
Report  No.  1355  are  as  follows; 

"Tlie  Department  of  Commerce,  In  its  re- 
poTt  to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  indicated 
that  it  had  no  objection  to  us  enactment. 
The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  us  rej^ort 
on  the  bill.  Indicated  a  policy  question  but 
concluded  that  the  determination  fif  relief 
in  this  instance  is  a  nvi'ter  tor  determination 
bv  the  Congress. 

•The  difficulty  which  pave  rise  to  the  over, 
payment  referred  to  ir.  Ihe  bill  occurred  be- 
cause on  June  21.  1964,  Miss  Orloski  came  to 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  irom 
Waiter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center  on  a  trans- 
fer-career conditional.  At  the  time  Miss 
Orloski  left  Walter  Reed  she  held  the  i)osi- 
tion  of  mechanical  engineer,  GS-7.  step  2. 
on  the  shortage  category  pay  rchedule  as  jiro- 
vlded  for  in  section  504  of  the  Federal  Sal- 
ary Reform  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87  793. 
dated  Oct.  11,  1962;  76  Stat  842:  5  USC 
5303). 

"The  position  to  which  Mls.s  Orloski  was 
appointed  at  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards was  technical  publication  editor  (Physi- 
cal Sciences  and  Engineering  l  G.S-7.  Tlirough 
administrative  error  her  salary  was  set  at  the 
same  annual  rate  she  received  at  Walter 
Reed.  There  was  no  legal  basis  for  this  action 
inasmuch  as  positions  of  technical  oublica- 
tlons  editor  are  not  a  shortage  category  for 
pay  purposes  and  are  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  general  schedule.  In  fact,  such  action  is 
.specificallv  prohibited  in  supplement  990-1 
of  the  Federal  Personnel  Manual  (Laws, 
Executive  Orders.  Rules,  and  Regulations  i . 
section  531-203(d)  ( 2)  which  states  in  perti- 
nent part.  -The  highest  previous  rate  may  not 
be  based  on  •  •  •  (ID  a  rat«  of  compensa- 
tion established  under  section  504^  of  the 
Federal   Salary  Reform   Act  of   1962.' 

"•nius,  because  of  the  error,  Mi:^s  Orloski 
was  initiallv  paid  at  the  rate  of  $6,905  ithe 
seventh  step  of  GS-7  on  the  general  sched- 
ule) rather  than  the  correct  rate  of  55., 95 
(the  first  step  of  G.S-7  on  the  general  .sched- 
ule). Tlie  error  remained  unnoticed  throui?h- 
out  a  series  of  personnel  actions  affecting 
her  during  the  2-vear  period  which  followed. 
Details  of  the  pav  period  by  pay  period  com- 
putations, which  show  the  amount  Mi.ss  Or- 
loski was  actually  paid  and  the  amount  she 
should  have  been  paid,  are  attached. 

"The  mistake  was  ultimately  discovered  in 
late  July  1966  when  Miss  Orloskls  official 
personne'l  folder  was  being  reviewed  in  con- 
nection with  a  proposed  reassignment  to  a 
position  of  mechanical  engineer  in  another 
division  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. It  was  corrected  at  the  .'tart  of  the  pay 
period  commencing  on  July  31.  1966. 

"The  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce states  that  Miss  Orloski  is  blameless 
in  connection  with  the  overpayment.  At  the 
time  she  accepted  the  position  at  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  she  believed  .she 
would  be  paid  the  same  salary  as  received 
previously.  There  is  little  likelihood  that  she 
would  have  accepted  the  transfer  to  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  had  she  linown 
that  her  new  salary  was  lo  be  :^  1.170  per 
annum  le.ss  than  her  salary  at  Walter  Reed. 
Moreover,  until  the  overpayment  was  discov- 
ered. Miss  Orloski  was  unaware  that  she  had 
been  overpaid.  Repayment  of  the  money  in- 
volved would  cause  an  economic  hardship 
to  Miss  Orloski. 

"The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  facts  outlined  above  and  leel  that  this 
is  clearly  a  case  for  legi.Uative  relief.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  employee  would  have  had 
no  notice  of  the  invalidily  of  xhe  amounts 
paid  her  for  she  was  liemg  compensated  .-.t 
the  same  rate  as  she  had  received  m  her 
former  position  with  the  Government  :;t  the 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  .^s  was 
noted  above  and  in  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  she  accepted  this 
transfer   ■with    the    understanding    that    she 


would  be  paid  the  same  salary  It  has  .ilso 
been  noted  that  overpayment  in  this  in- 
stance would  create  an  economic  hardship 
on  tl'.e  employee.  Under  these  c:rcunisi:iiiccs 
It  h.is  been  concluded  tliat  justice  and  equity 
require  that  the  relief  provided  lor  in  this 
bill  ;  mended  to  jjrovide  lor  tlie  technici.l 
corre.-llon  of  the  date  as  to  the  period  in- 
volved, be  considered  favorably." 

In  a:jreemenl  with  ihe  favorable  views  of 
the  House  of  Represeiil.itlves  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  committee  rcc- 
onii.vnds  tliat   the  bill  do  pass. 


LOUIS  J   FALARDEAU  et  al. 

The  bill  'HR  103-271  lor  the  relief  cf 
Louis  J.  Falardeau.  Irva  G.  Franrer. 
Bettv  Kk>mcke.  Wincta  L.  Wclburn.  imd 
Eii-.ma  L,  McNeil,  all  individuals  cm- 
Iiln-.ed  bv  the  Department  of  the  Army 
nt  Fort  Sam  Hou.ston.  Tex.,  was  con- 
.sidiiTd.  ordered  lo  a  third  rcadina.  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  lei^ort 
•  No.  14711,  explaining  the  punx).s!.'s  of 
the  bill. 

There'  beine  iio  ob.icction.  Uie  excerpt 
wa,';  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
fis  follows: 

i>t-pposf: 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  '.e<;l.-lntion 
IS  to  relieve  five  named  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Army  .at  Fort  Sam  Hous- 
ton. Tex.,  of  the  obligation  to  repay  the 
amount  set  opposite  their  names  which  they 
received  due  to  .idminislratlve  errors  in  the 
detornilnation  of  salary  adjustments  at  tlie 
end  of  a  salary  retention  jieriod  !ollowir.>' 
reductions  in  crade  and  in  the  case  of  one 
employee  ciue  to  errors  in  adjustment  of  p;-v 
incident  to  a  promotion.  The  bill  authoni'es 
The  refund  of  anv  amounts  p.aid  rr  wlth- 
i-.eld  by  reason  of  the  obligations  referred 
to  m  tlie  bill. 

ST.^TF.MFNT 

Tl.e  Department  of  the  Army  is  not  op- 
posed to  the  bill. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  contained  in  the 
House  report  on  HR  10327  and  are  as 
lc<llows  ■ 

■  TliC  f.jt-r  persons  named   in  secii.m  3  of 
the  bill  -vvere  overpaid  as  a  result  of  adminis- 
;rative  errors  in  the  adjustment  of  salaries 
ioilowing    a    period    of    salary    retention    or 
•^av'.d  pay'  after  a  reducti.ju  m  crade   Thesp 
errors  were  disclosed  in  an  ..udit  conducted 
by  the  General  Accotmting  Office  in  Januarv 
of  1966  The  employees  were  reduced  in  grade 
during    the   period   November   22.    3  960.   and 
July  30.  1961    As  is  authorized  in  .-^ection  507 
i,i  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
1 5  use    1107   (1958  ed  n  ,  they  received  the 
salary  of  their  hicher  j^racle  lor  a  per.od  of 
2  ve;irs  after  the  d;ite  of  reduction    Each  of 
the  four  employees  named  in  section  3   was 
placed  in  a  step  within  the  lower  Etrade  wiucii 
prior  to  the  Clas.sification  Act   Amendments 
of  1962  .76  Stat,  843.  5  U.SC,  1113. bi  i.  vas  a 
longevity  step.  This  action  was  subsequently 
determined  to  be  incorrect  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler   General    (43    Comp.    Gen     169,    Atie;     20 
19631.  The  report  of  the  Department  of  tiie 
.^irmy  detailed  the  specific  manner  in  whicli 
the    errors   occurred    in    each    of   these   four 
cases    The  Armv  stateri 

•On  December  31,  1962  I.ouis  J  Falardeau 
was  erroneously  placed  in  step  9  of  prade 
GS-7.  He  should  have  been  placed  in  step  7 
of  prade  GS-7  On  April  12.  1964.  he  was  pro- 
moted to  prade  GS-9  step  5,  He  should  have 
Ijeen  placed  m  step  4  of  grade  GS-9.  These 
errors  resulted  m  pross  overpayments  lor  the 
period  December  31.  1962,  through  Januarv 
15  1966.  of  $919  82.  A  retirement  adjustment 
of  -60  12  reduced  the  overpayment  to  $859  70 
The  amount  of  $30  was  deducted  from   his 
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SAlary  before  suspension  ct  CDlleotlon  action 
by  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  effective 
.iuch  27  1966  InformHU'in  received  from 
.  !r  Palardeau  indicates  1  years  are  neces."ary 
.    r  repayment  of  his  debt    that  he  is  63  ye.irs 

<  f  ige  and  It  is  necessary  to  postpone  his  re- 
I  rement  in  order  to  satisfy  the  debt 

On  July  30  1963  Irva  C;  PrAnner  was 
er-oneoiisly  placed  in  step  10  of  grade  Crfl  4 
.'■  he  should  have  t)een  placed  in  step  8  of 
t  r  ide  0«-4  Due  to  this  err^r  irroRs  overpay- 
1  lenta  for  the  period  >f  July  30  1963  throu^b 
January  15.  1966  were  1713  67  A  retirement 
adjustment  of  M4  77  reduced  the  overpay- 
ment to  $668  90  The  amount  of  $10  v,xs  de- 
ducted from  her  salary  prior  to  suspension 
of  collection  action  on  March  27  1966  Mrs 
^■ranger  informed  this  Department  that  the 
«o»t  of  her  son  s  special  grade  ■school  educa- 
tion consume*  all  of  the  fanuly  earnings  and 
that  repayment  imposes  a  hiirrlship 

On  January  1  1963  Betty  Klemclie  wis 
erroneously  plated  in  step  10  of  grade  CrS-4 
She  should  have  been  pl.iced  in  step  8  of 
grade  OS  4  On  January  6.  1963  she  wa«  pro- 
moted U}  grade  OS  5  step  8  She  should  have 
been  placed  in  step  7  of  gr.ide  CKS  5  On  Jan- 
uary 10.  1965  she  w.ls  demoted  from  grade 
(iS  5  to  grade  OS  4  with  saved  pay  at  a  per 
annum  salary  of  $6  155  This  salary  w.u;  also 
in  error  as  i:  was  based  on  step  H  i,f  gride 
l>S  5  and  should  have  been  .it  a  per  annum 
r.ite  of  $5  990.  the  rate  fur  step  7  of  grade 
trS  5  These  errors  resulted  in  gross  over- 
payments for  the  period  January  I.  1963 
through  January  15.  1966  of  $525  32  A  re- 
l. rement  adjustment  it  $33  22  reduced  the 
overpayment  to  $492  10  Mrs  Klemcke  re- 
funded $20  of  this  amount  prior  to  -iuspen- 
sion  of  collection  action  on  March  21  1966 
Information  received  by  this  Department  in- 
dicates repayment  of  the  debt  wili  result  in 
the  p  >6tp<jnement  of  Mrs  Klemcke  s  retire- 
ment  indefinitely    She   is   now   63   years  old 

On  November  22.  1962  Wlneta  L  Welburn 
was  erroneously  placed  in  step  10  of  grade 
OS  4  She  should  have  iteen  placed  :n  step  8 
of  grade  Gc>  4  This  error  resulted  in  gross 
overpayme  its  for  the  per.od  November  22. 
1962  through  January  15  1966.  <<i  $598  99  A 
retirement  adjustment  of  $33  72  reduced  the 
overpayment  t.3  $56«5  72  Mrs  Welburn  re- 
funded $10  prior  to  suspeasion  of  collection 
action  on  her  debt  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  effective  March  27    1966 

the  employee  ri.imwl  :n  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  Mrs  Knima  L  McNeil,  re- 
ceived groes  overpaymeiito  of  »422  74  m  her 
salary  lor  the  period  August  28  1955.  through 
August  20  1960  On  August  28.  1955.  she 
W.13  promoted  to  GS-3  with  a  s.ilary  of  $3,770 
per  annum  Aji  administrative  error  was  made 
in  adjusting  her  pay  m  the  new  position 
Under  pertinent  regulations  her  salary  should 
have  been  fixed  at  $3,685  per  annum,  the 
maximum  step  of  the  grade.  Instead  of  $3  770 
per  .tnruim  the  flrst  longevity  step  of  the 
irr.ide  CPR  Nld4bil>i  Under  regulauons 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  her  promotion  she 
did  not  meet  the  length-of-service  require- 
ment for  the  longevity  step  increase  iCPR 
F8  3  31.  The  administrative  error  was  dls- 
covered  on  September  20  1960.  .ind  appro- 
priate adjustments  were  made  which  re- 
duced the  debt  to  4304  25  Mrs  McNeil  paid 
this  amount  by  check  on  October  14,  1960" 
The  Department  of  the  Army  In  its  report 
to  the  House  C'';>nuiiittee  on  the  Judiciary, 
states  Its  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
employees  named  in  the  bill  received  the 
overpayments  in  good  faith  and  for  services 
performed,  and  further  observed  that  the 
overpayments  were  caused  by  administrative 

<  rror  on  the  part  of  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
I'leni  of  the  Army 

The  committee  concurs  m  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Is  in  accord 
C^at  repayment  of  the  obligations  would 
cause  hard.-hlp  to  the  employees  concerned 
Accordingly  It  is  recommended  that  favor- 
able consideration  be  given  to  H  R.  10327 
without  amendment. 


E    L    TOWNLEY   ET  AL 

The  bill  'HR  11381  >  for  the  relief 
of  E  L  Townley,  Otis  T  Hawkins,  and 
I^eo  T  Matous  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.ssed 

Mr  MANSFIEIJ3  Mr  President  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con,sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
'No  1472'  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill 

There  being  no  objection  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  print«Hl  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  me  bill  is  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
out  of  .iny  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated.  t<j  each  individual  named 
in  section  2  of  the  bill  an  .imount  repre- 
senting overpayment  of  compensation  while 
an  employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
at    the   US    Naval   Air   Station,   Dallas,   Tex. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is  not  op- 
posed U)  enactment  of  the  bill,  and  In  its 
report  to  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary states  in  part 

The  records  of  this  Department  show  that 
a  recent  OAO  payroll  audit  at  Corpus  Christl. 
Tex  revealed  that  three  employees  of  the 
US  Naval  Air  Station  Dallas  Tex  were 
overpaid  .is  a  result  of  an  administrative 
error  Mr  Ernest  L  Townley  iideiiiitted  in 
HR  11381  I  and  Mr  Otis  T  Hawkins  re- 
ceived salary  overpayments  re«ultiiig  fnim  an 
adnvlnisirallve  error  in  determining  their 
salary  on  the  termination  of  saved  pay  bene- 
fits Both  employees  were  changed  to  lower 
grades  effe<"tlve  January  1,  1961  with  2-year 
salary  retention  benetltR  Both  employees 
were  erroneously  paid  at  a  higher  step  rate 
than  that  w  which  they  were  entitled  upon 
termination  of  the  salary  retention  period  on 
January  1.  1963  Mr  Townley  received  an 
overpayment  of  $1658  40  from  January  1. 
1963  to  Mjvrch  25  1967  Mr  Hawkins  received 
an  overpayment  of  »1  598  72  from  January  1. 
1963.  to  March  25.  1967  The  third  employee 
at  NAS.  Dalliis.  Tex  who  received  an  over- 
payment was  Mr  Leo  T  MaU)Us  Mr  Matous 
was  given  a  withm-grude  Increase  effective 
May  10,  1964.  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
required  waiting  period  He  had  been 
changed  to  a  lower  grade  with  salary  reten- 
tion benefits  effe<tive  September  2.  1962.  and 
was  repromoted  to  the  former  grade  on 
July  21  1963  In  accordance  with  Comp- 
troller General  decision,  dated  .April  23,  1964 
(43  Comp  Gen  701)  a  new  waiting  pernxl 
for  a  within-grade  increase  would  begin  at 
the  date  of  repromotlon  on  July  21.  1963  .ind 
the  next  wTthin-grade  increase  would  not  be 
due  until  July  17  1966  .As  a  result.  Mr 
Matous  was  overpaid  $487  20  during  the 
period  May  10.  1964.  to  July  16,  1966 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  would  have 
no  objec-tion  to  the  enactment  of  HR  11381 
If  it  IS  amendi-d  to  relieve  all  employees 
identified  by  the  GAt)  audit   ' 

The  committee,  after  reviewing  the  lact« 
set  forth  m  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  concurs  in  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Represenatlves  The  committee  notes  Uiat 
the  overpayments  to  the  named  employees 
were  due  to  administrative  error  and  that 
repayment  would  in  all  cases  be  a  hardship 
upon  each  individual  Involved  Accordingly, 
It  is  recommended  that  favorable  consider- 
ation be  given  to  HR  11381,  without 
imendment 


JOSEPH   M    HEPWORTH 

The  bill  -H  R  12119'  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  M  Hepworth  was  coii-sidered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  i^assed 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print«j  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  reixirt 
'No  1473  explaining  the  purpoees  of 
the  bill 

There  beiiii-'  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  Uie  Record, 
as  follows 

I'l    HPtlSE 

The  purixwes  of  the  proposed  legislation 
l.s  ui  relieve  Joseph  M  Hepworth  chief  i)er- 
sonnelman  US  Navy  i  retired  i.  of  1-a  Mes.i 
Calif  of  liability  to  the  United  .States  in 
the  amount  of  »1  823  45.  representing  over- 
payments of  cli.sabillty  retired  iwy  made  to 
him  bv  Uie  United  .States  through  .idmini-- 
ir.itue  error  irom  February  1  li»54  throu^tli 
June  30  1964  The  bill  would  authorize  the 
repayment  of  any  amounts  repaid  or  with- 
held by  reason  of  this  liability. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  in  House 
Report  No  863  are  as  follows 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  in  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  this  bill  indicates  tJi.ii 
It  would  not  oppose  favorable  conslderatii>n 
of  the  bill 

"Joseph  M  Hepworth.  a  retired  chief  per- 
sonnelman  of  the  NS  Navy,  was  serving  m 
the  Philippines  .it  the  time  of  the  outbre:ik 
of  hostilities  in  that  area  during  World  \V.  r 
II  He  subsequently  was  decorated  for  ex- 
traordinary herol.sm  during  the  period  he  wns 
serving  in  the  beach  defenses  on  Port  Hugh(•^ 
a  fortified  Island  in  Manila  Bay  In  April  if 
1942.  he  volunteered  to  Join  a  party  of  mm 
to  dig  out  two  men  reported  burled  alive  on 
the  top  of  the  fort  after  an  air  bombiird- 
ment.  in  the  midst  of  a  second  enemy  bom- 
bardment Tins  IS  the  citation  referred  to  m 
the  Navy  report  As  is  Indicated  in  that  rr- 
p<-)rt  Chief  Hepworth  was  transferred  to  thf 
Fleet  Reserve  on  August  13,  1953,  but  re- 
tained on  ,utive  duty  until  February  1.  1954 
Prior  to  this  latter  date,  tie  was  determinca 
to  be  eligible  for  temporary  disability  retire- 
ment This  finding  gave  htm  the  election 
under  then  existing  policy,  of  being  relea,sed 
to  inactive  duty  as  a  fleet  reservist  under  the 
source  law  now  contained  in  10  U  S  C.  6330 
or  being  placed  on  the  temporary  disability 
retired  list  under  law  now  codified  In  lO 
use  1401  et  seq  In  either  case,  his  pay — 
retainer  or  retired  —  would  have  been  the 
same  21;.  percent  times  20  l  years)  times 
$275  18  lexistlng  base  pay)  or  $137  59,  except 
that  under  the  provisions  of  law  which  have 
become  10  USC  6330ic)  he  was  eligible  t" 
receive  .in  .Tddltlonal  10  percent  of  retainer 
pay  for  having  been  decorated  for  extraordi- 
nary heroism  in  the  line  of  duty  This  addi- 
tional pay  was  not.  and  is  not.  authorized  for 
personnel  retired  lor  physical  disability. 

"TTie  Navy  investigation  of  this  matter  dis- 
closed that  Chief  Hepworth  was  misinformed 
concerning  his  right  to  an  additional  10  per- 
cent in  pav  to  which  he  wotild  be  entitled 
in  connection  with  disability  retirement  He 
was  advised  that  if  he  elected  to  be  pl.iced 
on  the  temporary  disability  retired  list,  he 
would  receive  the  same  compensation  that  he 
was  entitled  to  .is  a  fleet  reservist.  Including 
the  additional  10-percent  payment  for  his 
heroism  He  .icted  on  the  information  that 
he  received  and  elected  to  be  placed  on  the 
temporary  disability  retired  list  on  February 
1.  1954.  and  he  Wius  transferred  to  the  perma- 
nent disability  retired  list  on  July  1.  1957 
As  a  result  he  was  paid  the  .additional  10  [per- 
cent continuously  from  February  1.  1954. 
until  nuy  1.  1964 

"On  June  18.  1964.  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral rule<l  that  there  was  an  administrative 
error  in  the  iletermmatlon  In  Chief  Hep- 
worths  case  and  the  payment  he  had  received 
for  extraordinary  heroism  had  been  Im- 
proper .\s  .1  result,  the  payment  was  slopped 
and  steps  were  taken  to  recoup  the  $1.823  45 
paid  to  the  retired  Navy  man 

The  committee  hnds  that  the  facts  of  this 
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,  .i.«e  cearly  demonstrate  tliat  this  Is  a 
■  iroper  subject  for  leiJisl.if Ive  relief.  The  Navy 
lias  found  that  iVe'c  is  no  evidence  of 
wrongdoing  on  Chief  Henworth's  part  His 
indebtedness  has  resulted  Irom  the  action 
of  ^'overnmentiil  employees  in  giving  him 
erroneous  advice  In  pr.ices.Mng  ills  retlre- 
ineiit.  The  Nn\y  has  pointed  out  that  the 
erroneous  Interpretation  Is  understandable, 
when  it  Is  cor.sldered  ihitt  two  men  with 
20  years  of  service  could  take  part  in  the 
fiiiii"  ;ict  rf  extnr  rdttMiry  lierolsm  and  receive 
Die  ,  r.me  rrcrpnltlon  for  their  acts.  If  one  of 
tlii.^c  servicemen  ercaped  injury  and  subse- 
quently trrin.>>ferrod  to  the  Fleet  Reserve,  he 
w  uld  be  eligible  for  the  10-percent  addl- 
tioi.ttl  retired  pay  On  the  other  hand.  If  the 
other  serviceman  were  wounded  and  placed 
on  tlie  disability  retired  list  (even  on  the 
.-;,ine  d.itp  and  with  the  same  service  as  the 
other),  the  second  individual  could  not  law- 
iiillv  receive  additional  retirement  pay. 

In  view  of  the  partlctilar  circumstances 
uf  this  case  and  the  equities  It  Involves,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  bill,  as 
.iinended,  be  considered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  favorable  views  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  do  pass. 


LYDIA  M.  PARSLEY 

The  bill  iH.R.  14167)  for  the  relief  of 
Lydia  M.  Parsley  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  readinR.  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1474),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pt^RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
Is  to  relley  ^  Lydla  M.  Parsley,  of  Brownsdale, 
Minn.,  of  liability  in  the  amount  of  »3.927.09 
claimed  by  the  Post  OfBce  Department  result- 
ing from  a  miscalculation  of  postage  In  78 
malllng:8  of  third-class  mall  In  the  period 
from  May  24.  1961.  through  November  14. 
1962.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  refund 
of  any  amounts  repaid  or  withheld  by  rea- 
son ol  the  Indebtedness, 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  ol  the  case  as  contained  in  House 
Report  1445  are  as  follows: 

Tlie  Post  Office  Department  In  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  stated  tliat  It 
would  have  no  objection  to  Its  enactment. 

"The  Indebtedness  which  gave  rise  to  the 
ir.troductlon  of  H.R.  14167  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  miscalculation  of  the 
postage  required  on  78  mailings  of  third- 
class  mall  and  Miss  Parsley  as  the  postmaster 
was  held  responsible  for  the  deficiencies.  As 
Is  noted  in  the  Post  OfBce  Department  re- 
port, the  mailings  occurred  between  May  24, 
1961,  and  November  14,  1962. 

"Miss  Parsley  Is  postmaster  of  the  Browns- 
dale  Post  Office,  a  small  post  office,  which  at 
the  time  of  this  Incident  was  a  third-class 
office.  She  had  only  one  permit  Imprint 
mailer,  and  she  had  accepted  mailings  from 
this  mailer  who  Is  Identified  as  the  publisher, 
Tlie  Bargain  Counter,  Brownsdale,  Minn,, 
consisting  of  about  500  pieces  for  a  long 
time  at  the  2' j -cent  minimum  charge  per 
piece  which  was  correct.  In  1961.  this  mailer 
began  mailing  approximately  2,500  pieces 
each  week,  and  according  to  the  postal  reg- 
ulations at  that  time.  Miss  Parsley  could 
have  collected  2V2  cents  minimum  charge 
per  piece.  She  Interpreted  the  somewhat  con- 
fusing regulations  to  mean  that  when  the 


mailer  had  more  than  20  potinds  that  she 
should  collect  the  pound  rate  rather  than 
the  minimum  per-plece  rate.  The  committee 
has  learned  that  Miss  Parsley  did  not  have 
anyone  In  the  office  to  consult  on  this  and 
she  followed  the  regulations  as  .she  Inter- 
preted them  and  collected  the  ixistnge  which 
she  understood  to  be  correct  The  committee 
feels  that  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  Miss 
Parsley's  office  wa'-  not  inspected  Iroin  July  1, 
1961.  io  July  1.  1962.  Miss  P.irsley  wa..  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  delay  since,  had  in- 
spections been  more  frequent,  und  had  a 
yer'r  not  passed  before  the  inspector  noticed 
the  erroneous  charge  of  a  smaller  rale  of 
postage,  the  loss  to  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment would  not  have  been  as  large.  Of 
course.  Miss  Parsley  did  not  benefit  in  any 
way  from  the  mistake.  Although  the  Post 
Office  Department  made  at  le.ist  two  at- 
tempts to  collect  sufficient  postuRe  from  the 
mailer,  he  refused  to  remit  on  the  basis  that 
he  was  able  to  redtice  advertising  rates  be- 
cause of  the  lesser  amount  of  postage 

"The  committee  has  concluded  that  it  is 
unfair  that  Miss  P.-irsley  should  be  held 
financially  responsible.  Had  she  collected  the 
correct  amount  of  postage  from  the  mailer. 
her  salary  would  have  been  increased  due  to 
the  Increase  In  the  gross  receipts  of  her 
office.  The  Post  Office  report  further  states 
that  the  records  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment indicate  that  there  was  no  misappro- 
priation of  funds  or  wrong-doing  on  the  part 
of  Miss  Parsley.  After  its  examination  of  the 
matter,  the  Post  Office  in  Its  report  stated 
that  It  would  have  no  objection  to  the  bill  in 
view  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

"It  was  not  possible  lor  Miss  Parsley  to 
raise  the  entire  amount  of  the  deficiency: 
and  as  a  consequence,  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  borrow  the  money  to  make  the  re- 
quired periodic  payments  which  reduced  her 
Indebtedness  to  a  balance  of  $1.127  09.  Miss 
Parsley  has  only  a  few  years  left  before  she  Is 
to  be  retired  from  her  position  This  in- 
debtedness Is  therefore  a  difficult  burden  at 
this  time. 

"In  view  of  the  position  adopted  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  In  view  of  the 
equitable  considerations  involved  In  the  case, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  favorable  views  ol 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


BADLANDS  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  9098. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  9098,  to  revise  the 
boimdaries  of  the  Badlands  National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  South  Dakota, 
to  authorize  exchanges  of  land  mutually 
beneficial  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
3,  the  Senate  passed  with  an  amendment 
H.R.  9098,  a  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badlands  National  Monument  in 
the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  authorize 
exchanges  of  land  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate's  amendment  was  to  de- 
lete the  word  "Indian"  thereby  placing 
all  of  the  former  owners  of  lands  ac- 


quired for  the  Badlands  Gunnery 
Range— both  Indian  and  non-Indian — 
in  the  .same  relative  ixisition  to  leinu- 
chase  their  lormer  holdings,  or  .sub.sti- 
tute  lands  if  their  previous  hdlriin^s 
were  not  available  for  acquisition. 

On  July  16,  the  Hou.se  of  Reprtscnla- 
tives  disagreed  with  the  Senate  ameiid- 
inent  and  adopted  House  Concurrent 
Re.solution  798  directing  the  clerk  of  the 
Hou.se.  in  the  enrollment  of  HR.  9098. 
to  change  the  language  on  page  4,  lines 
9  through  21,  of  the  Hou.se  engro.ssed 
bill  by  inserting  the  following: 

ibi  Any  lormer  Iiidun  or  non-Indian 
owner  of  a  tract  of  .such  land,  whether  title 
was  held  in  trust  or  lee  may  jnin  base  such 
tract  irom  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der the   lollowlng  terms  and  conditions 

I  1  I  The  purchase  price  to  a  former  In- 
dian (jwner  shall  be  the  total  amount  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  acquire  such  tract 
and  all  interests  therein,  plus  interest  there- 
on irom  the  date  of  acquisition  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury taking  into  consideration  the  average 
market  yield  erf  all  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
the  tract  was  acquired  by  the  United  States, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  The  purch.ise  price  to  u  former  non- 
Indian  owner  shall  be  the  present  fair  mar- 
ket value  01  the  tract  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior 

The  effect  of  this  mo.st  recent  change 
in  the  bill  is  to  specify  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  either  a  former 
Indian  owner  or  a  former  non-Indian 
owner  may  purcha.se  land.s.  The  pur- 
chase price  to  a  former  Indian  owner 
will  be  the  total  amount  paid  by  the 
United  States  to  acquire  the  j^roperty 
plu.s  interest  from  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion. The  purchase  price  to  a  former 
non-Indian  owner  will  be  the  present 
lair  market  value  as  deU-rinined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  wish  to  make  it  verj-  clear  that  this 
l>rovision  permitting  lormer  non-Indian 
owners  of  Federal  lands  to  lepuicha.se 
tho.se  lands  .should  not  be  con.sideicd 
a  i)recedent.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances this  property  would  be  disposed 
of  through  regulations  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  However.  thLs 
is  an  unusual  situation,  the  former  own- 
ers having  been  assured  they  would  be 
able  to  repurchase  their  land  following 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  any  event, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  receiv- 
ing today's  fair  market  value  for  the 
lands  former  non-Indian  owners  may 
reacquire. 

On  July  17.  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Byrd]  requested  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  798.  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to.  Subsequently,  on 
July  18,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Afifairs,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  entered  a  mo- 
tion for  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
798  was  agreed  to  on  July  17.  The  purpose 
in  requesting  reconsideration  was  to  per- 
mit the  chairman  to  consult  with  the 
Senators  from  South  Dakota  to  make 
certain  that  the  language  adopted  by 
the  House  in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 798  was  satisfactory  to  them  and 
their  constituents. 
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I  am  in  receipt  of  comrmuiications 
from  persons  who  represent  the  former 
owners  of  the  lands  in  question,  KivinK 
a.ssurance  that  tlie  House  languaKe  Ls 
agreeable  to  them,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
r.insent  that  a  telenram  from  Mr  J  M 
Djyle.  of  Rapid  City.  S  Dak  .  a  telei;rani 
from  Robert  E  Updike,  and  a  statement 
by  Mrs.  Ellen  Jams  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

There  belm:  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Rapid  City    S    Dak  . 

July  22.  196S 
Senator  Oeoroe  .\UOovern. 
Chairman.  Senate  Indian  AJairt  Suhcommit- 
tre.  Senate  Office  Building.  Wa:<hington. 
DC 

I  am  attorney  .'(ir  .ind  rpprpsent  the  inter- 
ests of.  Mr  Paul  Oiiiser  W.ird  and  Pe«rl 
Kill*,  and  Mr  Whltty  and  appeared  In  their 
behalf  before  the  subcommittee  when  testi- 
mony was  taken  reij.ircllnK  H  R  9098  My 
clients'  axe  agreeable  with  the  House  provl- 
."ilon  pi"bVldinK  th.it  thpy  can  repurchase 
subject  property  at   fair  market   value 

J    M    Doyle.  Attorney 


Denvtr.  Colo  . 

Jul!/  24.  1968 
Senatiir  GeoKfic  Mi  Gover.v 
VS    Senate,    Wa':hington.   DC 

Received  call  from  Congressman  Berry  this 
morning  Bill  seems  to  be  okay  with  others 
involved  Will  go  along  with  them  Disregard 
my    last   letter 

R<.BERT  E    Updike 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern 

I  Ellen  Jams,  am  a  Yankton  Sioux  Indian, 
but  my  husband  is  an  Oglala  Sluux.  enrolled 
CD  the  Pine  Ridge  Iiulian  Reservation  We 
had  a  very  fine  farm  and  ranch  headquarters 
prior  to  the  time  that  our  land  was  taken 
lor  an  aeri.il  gunnery  r.mge  during  World 
War   II 

I  have  represented  the  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  former  owners  for  the  past  15  yeiirs 
First,  in  a  successful  effort  to  obtain  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  pay  each  family  13500  0<J 
to  compensate  them  fir  their  loss  and  phy- 
sical damage  ,n  being  excluded  from  their 
homes  on  the  aerial  gunnery  r.inge  area 

I  have  represented  both  the  Indiana  and 
non-Indians  f'T  an  equal  length  of  time  In 
an  effort  to  obtain  legislation  permitting 
the  former  owners  to  repurchase  their  lands 
after  they  had  been  declared  surplus  to  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defease  My  fam- 
ily and  I  lived  »Lmong  these  people  I  knew 
them  well  prior  W  the  time  we  were  excluded 
from  the  gunnery  range  .irea.  Both  the  In- 
dians and    nun-Indians   Acre  our   friends 

I  have  held  m.iny.  many  meetings  down 
through  the  years  explaining  the  legisla- 
tive prioress  to  these  people,  '.he  last  meet- 
ing which  *as  held  in  Rapid  City,  South 
Diikota  on  Pebruary  16  1968.  w,ts  attended 
by  both  the  Indians  and  the  non-Indians 
interested  in  redeeming  their  land  At  that 
time  Congressman  E  Y  Berry  explained  to 
all  of  us  that  the  difflcultles  had  been  ironed 
out  so  far  as  the  former  Indian  owners  were 
concerned  and  that  there  was  little  question 
but  what  they  would  be  able  to  redeem  their 
land  at  the  price  the  government  i>»id  them, 
plus  a  r-asonable  interest  rate  But  he  point- 
ed out  there  vtas  upposition  in  the  House  In- 
teri.ir  Committee  to  the  non-Indians  ub- 
tatning  the  same  adv.intage  At  that  time 
he  obtAined  an  agreement  of  the  non- Indians 
to  an  amendment  he  proposed  to  offer  which 
would  permit  them  to  repurchase  their  land. 
either  at  public  auction  or  at  an  appraised 
price  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  AH  of  the  non-Indian  f  inner  own- 
ers present  agreed  that  while  they  would 
much   prefer  obtaining    the   same   deal    that 


the  former  Indian  owners  were  gell.ng  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  either  an  appraised 
price,  or  public  auction  Nearly  all  of  the  for- 
mer non-Indian  owners  were  present  at 
that   meeting 

After  the  House  amendment  providing 
that  the  former  non-Indian  oviners  could 
repurchiise  this  land  at  an  apprai.sed  price, 
I  again  contacted  all  of  fhem  and  all  of  them 
again  expressed  their  leemg  tliat  whle  they 
would,  of  course,  like  u>  be  ible  to  redeem 
as  cheaply  as  fKisslble.  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
permitting  them  ui  redeem  at  an  appraised 
price,  to  be  determineil  by  the  Secretary  of 
Interior. 

Dnted  this  23rd  day  of  Juy.  1968. 
Eli  EN    J\NIS. 

Witness 

Mavls   c;    Dalt, 
SiZAN  Wilson. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr    JACKSON    I  yield 

Mr  HOIJ-AND  Why  should  former 
Indutn  owners  be  treated  le.ss  generously 
than  the  non-Indian  former  owners''  It 
seems  to  me  they  are  entitled  to  equal 
treatment. 

Mr  JACKSON  Thi.^  is  *hy  the  junior 
Senator  from  Waslunnton.  the  chalmian 
of  the  committee,  asked  that  this  mat- 
ter be  brought  back 

I  now  yield  U:>  the  Senat/ir  from  South 
Dakota  who  is  familiar  with  this  matter 

Mr  MITNDT  Mr  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  in  bringing  this  matter  up 
today  to  dispo.se  of  it  because  this  is 
something  which  hius  been  doing  an  in- 
justice to  the  people  of  South  DakoU 
for  over  '20  years  The  situation  started 
at  the  time  of  World  War  11  when  the 
Government  came  into  an  area  called  the 
Bad  Lands  Gunnery  Range,  occupied  by 
Indians  anC  vhites.  because  they  had  to 
take  the  land  over  lor  militaiT  purposes, 
and  It  brought  disruption  to  many 
farmers  and  ranchers,  both  Indian  and 
:iiin-Indian 

We  have  been  trying  for  two  decades 
to  get  the  matter  worked  out  .so  the  land 
could  go  back  to  the  rightful  owners. 
Most  of  the  Indian  owners  aue  still  there 
and  also  some  of  the  former  white  land- 
owners remain  in  the  area  Finally  an 
equitable  arrangement  has  been  worked 
out  with  the  white  owners  m  conjunction 
vMth  the  Indian  owners  So  as  much  of 
the  land  as  former  owners  desire  to  re- 
gain can  be  procured  from  the  Govern- 
ment on  equitable  and  mutually  satis- 
factory terms 

On  the  House  side  for  many  years  they 
refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  the 
white  owners  in  the  gunnery  range  bill. 
This  year  they  passed  a  bill  to  make 
restoration  to  former  Indian  owners  but 
leaving  undecided  what  to  do  about  the 
former  white  owners 

This  bill  now  before  us  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  f^ne  and  fair  racial  relationships 
in  South  Dakota 

The  statement  from  Ellen  Janis.  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  has  had 
printed  m  the  Recorp.  is  a  statement 
from  a  genteel,  conscientious,  and  con- 
siderate Sioux  Indian  lady  m  South  Da- 
kota seeking  equitable  treatment  for  all 
concerned  This  Indian  lady  is  a  i^reat 
worker  both  for  her  people  and  the  entire 
community    in    Rapid    City,    especially 


those  on  and  near  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Re.servation.  and  she  also  works  for  jus- 
tice throughout  the  entire  Indian  coun- 
try 

She  testified  before  the  committee 
even  after  tlie  Hou.se  had  approved  th' 
gunnery  r.mge  bill  .setting  the  claims  in- 
.sofar  as  her  i)eiiple  were  concerned  Slie 
staU^d  that  the  white  ijeople  also  wore 
her  neighbors  and  they  had  lived  to- 
gether happily  all  these  years,  that  tie 
whites  had  employed  many  Indian 
youths,  and  she  wanted  lo  work  out  .some 
arrangement  that  would  likewise  be 
equitable  to  former  white  landownei 
in  Uie  same  area.  In  other  words,  siie 
came  down  virtually  lobbying  for  her 
white  neighbors  and  fellow  ranchers 
Thus,  a  formula  has  been  worked  out 
which  IS  a  just  and  equitable  approach 
to  both  Indians  iuid  the  white  people, 
all  of  whom  were  dispossessed  of  then- 
lands  They  have  all  signed  statements, 
waivers,  and  letters,  asking  tliat  it  be 
handled  in  the  way  set  out  in  this  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.se. 
U't  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Flor- 
ida that  hundimg  tins  equitably  is  a 
complicated  biLsiness.  in  this  checker- 
board area  where  some  of  it  is  Indian 
land  and  some  of  it  is  white  land  and 
where  different  forms  and  degrees  of 
ownership  entitlements  prevail.  So  this 
has  been  worked  out  and  the  bill  before 
us  deals  with  the  situaUon  equitably.  I 
desire  to  congratulate  the  committee  of 
tlie  Senate  and  the  House  for  finally 
evolving  tliis  solution  satisfactory  to  all 
claimants. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  correctly  to 
be  now  advising  the  Senate  that  the 
former  white  owners,  or  the  former 
American  citizen  owners  of  the  land  af- 
fected by  Die  bill,  filed  written  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  they  will  accept 
the  same  basis  of  settlement  for  their 
claims.^ 

Mr  MUNDT.  Tliat  is  correct,  except 
because  of  the  curious  and  ciunbersome 
bureaucratic  methods  by  which  Indian 
alfairs  arc  liandled,  it  has  to  be  a  differ- 
ent arran;,'ement  for  each  group,  but  the 
wlute  former  owners  have  provided  us 
with  documents,  which  the  Senator  from 
Wa.shington  is  placing  in  tlie  Recorp. 
showing  that  this  is  fair  and  equitable 
and.  .speaking  for  themselves,  they  are 
.sati.sfled.  The  Indians  are  likewise  ^•rati- 
fied  and  .satisfied  that  long  delayed  jus- 
tice IS  finally  prevailing.  Alter  20  years, 
they  are  happy  that  we  have  worked  out 
a  formula  agreeable  both  to  the  whites 
and  the  Indians,  and  both  .sets  of  former 
landowners  have  so  advised  the  commit- 
tee and  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, then— and  I  should  like  to  have 
this  in  the  Record — that  the  white  own- 
ers of  the  land  formerly  owned  by  them, 
as  to  which  they  will  have  the  right  of 
repurchase  under  the  waiver,  will  have 
exactly  the  .same  right,  and  no  more,  as 
that  accorded  to  the  Indian  owners? 

Mr  MUNDT.  Yes;  altliough  I  do  not 
know  how  we  would  define  the  words 
exactly  the  .same  right  and  no  more.' 
.\11  concerned  have  complete,  equitable 
treatment,  each  working  one  with  the 
other,  and  they  have  worked  out  a  for- 
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mula  satisfactory  to  both,  and  to  the 
advantage  of  neither.  It  is  a  perfectly 
equitable  ari-angement.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  the  former  white  owners  are  re- 
ceiving no  preferential  treatment  as 
compared  with  our  Indian  citizens. 

Mr    HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  this  clear:  The  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  was  concerned  with 
this  provision  because  the  amount  paid 
to  the  Indians  will  be  more  than  the 
amount  paid  to  the  non-Indians. 

I  took  the  position  that  if  this  was  the 
case,  the  waivers,  or  acquiescence  to  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  House,  should 
be  received  from  the  non -Indian  owners. 
That  has  t)een  done.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  non-Indian  owners  have  agreed  to 
this,  it  is  on  that  basis  I  agreed  to  concur 
in  the  language  adopted  by  the  House. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  to 
the  bill.  H.R.  9098. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  motion  to 
reconsider,  entered  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  on  July  18  in  connection 
with  House  Concurrent  Resolution  798, 
be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  THE  OPERATION 
OF  THE  WaLLIAM  LANGER  JEWEL 
BEARING  PLANT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1458.  H.R.  15864. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
15864)  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
the  William  Langer  jewel  bearing  plant 
at  RoUa,  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordesred  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
on  S.  2886  (No.  1475).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  the  William  L.anger  Jewel  Bear- 
ing Plant,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  to  pro- 
duce jewel  bearings  and  related  Items  for 
Government  use  or  for  sale.  Prices  &xed  for 
the  sale  of  Jewel  bearings  would  be  sufficient 
to  recover  the  oijeratlng  coste.  Including  de- 
preciation on  buildings,  machinery,  '  and 
<  quipment. 

It  would  authorize  the  eetabllshment  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  a  separate  revolv- 
ing fund  to  be  used  by  the  Administrator 
01  General  Servloes,  without  fiscal  year  11m- 
it.itlon,  for  defraying  the  oo«t  ot  operating 


the  plant.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  trans- 
ferring the  plant  and  all  of  the  assets  to  the 
revolving  fund  upon  termination  of  the  ex- 
isting lease. 

The  continued  operation  of  the  WUUam 
Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant  is  considered  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  to  be  es- 
sential  to  the   national  security. 

BACKGROUND 

The  proposed  legis'hitlon  is  p.\rl  ol  '.he  leg- 
islative program  ot  the  Genenil  services  Ad- 
ministration for  the  yoth  Congre.ss  and  its 
enactment  would  make  possll>le  more  efficient 
operation  and  production  of  the  jewel  plant 
This  bill  would  remove  several  limitations 
that  now  hamper  the  effective  operation  of 
the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing  Plant.  The 
present  flscal  year  basis  of  funding  seriously 
Impedes  the  implementation  of  the  most  eco- 
nomically efficient  operation.il  procedures  at 
the  plant.  Funding  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itations would  permit  necessary  raw  mate- 
terlals,  supplies,  and  services  to  be  provided 
for  through  the  most  effective  and  econom- 
ically competitive  business  management 
methods. 

The  plant  Is  currently  lea-sed  to  the  Bulova 
Watch  Co.  for  the  production  of  Jewel  bear- 
ings and  related  items  for  sale  to  the  national 
stockpile,  to  Government  contractors  and 
subcontractors,  and  to  other  industrial  con- 
sumers. The  lease  will  expire  June  '^0.  1968. 
Funds  for  operating  the  plant  are  limited 
to  two  sources:  (1)  sales  by  Btilova  to  Gov- 
ernment contractors  and  subcontractors  and 
other  Industrial  users,  and  (2)  sales  to  the 
national  stockpile  under  a  purchase  contract 
between  GSA  and  Bulova.  Sales  to  the  stock- 
pile are  made  at  actual  cost.  Sales  to  others 
are  made  at  fixed  prices  approved  by  the 
Government,  based  on  estimated  production 
costs. 

Any  excess  of  total  sales  income  over  actual 
costs  on  nonstockplle  sales  is  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  lease  to  be  placed  in  a  direct 
order  rental  account.  This  account  may  be 
used  only  to  meet  any  losses,  including  un- 
collectible accounts,  resulting  from  non- 
stockpiled  sales. 

As  a  result,  there  is  no  means  of  financing 
the  costs  of  raw  materials,  work  in  process, 
operating  supplies,  and  other  operating  ex- 
penses in  advance.  The  facility  is  therefore 
operated  as  "job  shop."  and  except  for  bear- 
ings required  under  the  stockpile  contract. 
Is  unable  to  plan  its  production  schedule  on 
a  rational  basis. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  working  capital 
funds,  the  plant  is  unable  to  maintain  ap- 
propriate Inventories  of  finished  bearings. 
This  not  only  limits  unduly  the  ability  of 
the  plant  to  fill  orders  requiring  immediate 
delivery,  but  also  results  in  high  unit  costs 
due  to  small  production  runs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
1456.  S.  2886.  the  Senate  counterpart  bill, 
be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


serving  as  Armed  Forces  aide  to  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.iection.  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


IN  THE  ARMY 

rhe  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  .•-un- 
diy  nominations  in  the  Army,  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Secretary's  de.sk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and.  without  ob.iection, 
they  are  confinned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unamimous  consent  that  the  Pre.sident 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  nominations  placed  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  only. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  nomination  of 
Lt.  Col.  Haywood  R.  Smith,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  temporary  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel,  to  hold  such  grade  while 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MOST  RECENT  OUTRAGE  PERPE- 
TRATED BY  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
DICTATORS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  conviction  of  Truong  Dinh  Dzu  by  a 
military  court  in  Saigon  is  an  insult  to 
every  American  family  whose  sons  have 
been  compelled  to  fight — and  many,  un- 
fortuiiately,  to  die — to  maintain  the  cor- 
rupt regime  ruling  in  Saigon.  Indeed, 
this  latest  action  by  the  ruling  clique  in 
Saigon    is  an  affront   to   humanity. 

Truong  Dinh  Dzu  is  Q.  leading  Saigon 
lawyer.  He  had  never  held  public  office. 
He  is  not  a  member  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  He  did  not  fight  on 
the  side  of  the  French  when  they  sought 
to  restore  their  oppressive  Indochinese 
colonial  empire  from  1946  to  1954.  He  was 
never  in  his  life  accused  of  any  crime. 
Last  September  he  was  a  candidate  for 
President  of  South  Vietnam  in  the  elec- 
tion under  the  super%'islon  of  Ky  and 
Thieu.  He  was  the  most  outspoken  peace 
candidate  of  those  who  campaigned  un- 
der severe  restrictions  and  limitations 
enforced  by  the  police  authority  of  the 
Saigon  regime  with  a  white  dove  of  peace 
displayed  as  his  ballot  symbol.  He 
startled  the  ruling  junta  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  administration  officials  in  this 
country  when  he  received  17  percent  of 
the  total  vote.  This,  despite  the  fact  that 
Communists.  Buddhists.  meml>ers  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  and  men  and 
women  termed  neutralists  by  Ky  and 
Thieu  were  arbitrarily  barred  from  vot- 
ing or  participating  in  that  so-called 
election.  McGeorge  Bimdy  and  other  ad- 
ministration leaders  in  statements  on 
that  South  Vietnam  election  even  prated 
about  "one  man.  one  vote."  The  facts  are, 
in  thousands  of  instances,  members  of 
the  South  Vietnam— AR'VN— Army  had 
two  votes — one  cast  by  them  at  their 
army  posts  imder  supervision  of  their 
commanding  ofQcers  and  then  also  an- 
other vote  in  their  hsmfilets,  cities,  or 
villages  where  they  lived.  Even  with  all 
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that,  Thieu  and  Ky  were  elected  Presi- 
dfnt  and  Vice  President  by  oiily  (4  pti- 
c?nt  of  the  total  vote  They  had  very 
cleverly  barred  from  the  ballot  Duong 
Van  Minh— Bi«  Minh— who  was  the 
(upular  former  President  of  South  Viet- 
M.i.-ii  ousted  t>y  them  and  nme  other  gen- 
f.als  in  their  coup  of  June  1965  and 
exiled  to  Thailand  They  thought  they 
had  It  made  by  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity All  opposition  candidates  favored 
peace  and  the  most  outspoken  was  E>zu. 
The  election  proved  clearly  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  lacked  confidence  m 
the  Saigon  military  junta  and  demon- 
strated a  strong  demand  for  peace  That 
I>/a  piled  up  half  as  m.any  votes  as  they 
did  wa.s  a  shocker  to  them. 

The  military  court  took  about  40  min- 
utes to  find  Dzu  euilty  of  having  acted 
aKamst  the  anti-Communist  spirit  of  the 
people  and  the  armed  forces  '  This 
kangaroo  court  then  proceeded  to  sen- 
tence Dzu  to  5  years  at  labor 

What'was  the  crui-.e''  He  stated  in  an 
Interview  and  on  the  radio; 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  offlclaU 
ixiuid  talk  peace  with  some  of  the  national- 
ists in  the  National  LlheratKin  Front. 

Tliat  was  his  ■'crime  '  He  is  sentenced 
to  serve  5  years  in  prison  at  hard  labor 
for  what  he  said  He  is  m  jail.  The  John- 
son administration  leaders  support  a  cor- 
rupt military  resimc  so  dictatorial  that 
a  political  opponent — the  runner-up — 
lands  in  prison  for  statements  he  made 
offensive  to  Thieu  and  Ky.  We  should 
feel  shocked  and  humiliated  that  Am- 
bassador Bunker  remains  silent.  Liberty 
loving  American.^  and  decent  people  the 
world  over  when  they  learn  of  this  dis- 
tjraceful  tyrainnical  action  must  share  a 
feeling  of  outrage  that  President  John- 
son and  his  leaders  appear  to  approve 
this  mast  recent  act  of  brutality  The 
President  and  our  Ambassador  should 
either  speak  out  and  free  this  man  or 
they  are  aiding  and  abettmg  a  vencjeful 
brutal  military  junta  Mankind  and  hu- 
man decency  are  affronted  and  violated. 

What  IS  more  shockin-c  and  unbelieve- 
able  IS  the  fact  that,  according  to  United 
Press  International  :'.ews  report.?,  the 
American  mission  m  Salmon  had  no 
comment  on  the  Dzu  case  American  offi- 
cials in  Samon  should  t)e  exerting  every 
eflort  and  ar>plying  all  possible  pressure 
to  reverse  this  latest  outrage  perpetrated 
by  the  Saigon  junta  Furtiiermore.  it 
.should  be  repudiated  at  the  highest  level. 
This  blatant  injustice  should  be  de- 
nounceti  m  the  .strongest  terms  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  him.self  If  nece.ssary  the 
{♦resident  in  an  addre.vi  to  the  Nation 
should  repudiate  the  Saigon  dictators 
for  this  outra-'eous  action  and  thereby 
help  remove  the  stain  of  this  gross  in- 
justice from  our  national  conscience. 

It  IS  a  disgrace  and  an  outrage  that 
President  Johnson  should  continue  his 
warlike  policies  in  Soutli  Vietnajn  in  sup- 
iK>n  of  the  cruel  military  junta  that 
represents  but  a  very  small  minority 
of   the   people  of   South   Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 


The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President, 
the  alleged  crime  for  which  Dzu  was 
convicted  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
quot-ed  in  the  Sain  on  pre.ss  and  on  the 
radio  as  saying 

The  S<5Uth  Vietnamese  government  offlclals 
could  talk  peace  with  some  nf  the  national- 
ist* in  the  National  Uberution  Front  the 
political  arm  of  the  VC 

If  that  IS  a  crime.  Mr  President,  then 
a  good  many  Members  of  the  U  S  Sen- 
ate could  be  convicted  of  it  under  South 
Vietnamese  law  Furthermore,  only  a 
month  ago  Prune  Mmi.ster  Tran  Van 
Huong  stated  bffore  the  South  Viet- 
namese Huu.-e  of  Representatives  that 
the  National  Lib<'ration  Front  had  in- 
cluded nationali.st  elements  when  it  was 
originally  formed.  After  beint:  booed  and 
shouted  down,  he  recanted  and  stated 
that  there  were  no  more  nationalists  in 
the  National  Liberation  Front  He  es- 
caped arrest  It  is  obvious  iliis  tiumped- 
up  charge  against  Dzu  was  a  drastic  act 
to  silence  and  imprison  the  most  popu- 
lar and  outspoken  South  Vietnamese  op- 
ponent of  the  war  and  nf  the  ruling  gen- 
erals of  the  Saigon  remme  Al.so.  as  a 
warning  to  others  who  might  voice  their 
opposition  to  the  war  and  the  otficial 
party  Ime. 

Mr  Piesident.  rather  than  standing  by 
silently  and  witne.s.sing  the  imprisoriment 
of  an  innocent  man  who  stated  publicly 
what  he  felt  was  best  for  his  people,  our 
administration  leaders  should  be  en- 
couraging Dzu  and  others  who  agree  with 
him  in  S<5Utii  Vietnam  to  esUblisli  a  via- 
ble coalition  government  there — a  gov- 
ernment representing  all  elements  of 
South  Vietnam  including  repre.sentatives 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front--a  gov- 
ernment elected  in  a  free  election  and 
able  to  make  meaningful  steps  toward 
ending  the  civil  war  in  Vietnam  and 
brmging  about  peace  to  tliat  troubled 
land 

If  there  remains  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  lemme  we  are  .supix)rting 
in  South  Vietnam,  the  conviction  and 
imprisonment  of  Dzu  should  dispel  them 
By  -sUnding  by  silently  we  will  further 
this  travesty  and  give  it  the  appearance 
of  respectability  Whom  are  we  trying 
to  fool  by  claiming  the  regime  we  are  de- 
fending is  free"  and  ■democratic'"' 
What  can  the  Vietnamese  peasant  ex- 
pect iiom  Western  democracy  when  it  is 
presented  to  him  through  kangaroo 
courts  .ind  Na/.i-style  justice  by  our  col- 
laborators in  Vietnam— the  tones,  Thieu 
and  Ky  and  their  cohorts.  This  man  fol- 
lowing a  .short  trial  before  a  military 
court  in  Saigon  was  found  guilty  and 
senl*.i:ced  tu  5  years  of  hard  labor 

Mr  Pre.sident,  this  latest  outrage 
points  out  once  again  the  fact  that  the 
■so-called  Constitution  of  S<.mth  Vietnam 
IS  nothing  more  than  a  scrap  of  worth- 
less paper  that  makes  a  mockery  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  justice,  and  all  of  the 
other  principles  which  we  Americans 
cheri.sii  It  points  out  again  that  600.000 
.Americans  are  fighung  in  Vietnam  to 
maintain  in  power  a  corrupt-ridden,  dic- 
tatorial regime  of  militarists  who  have 
no  interest  whatever  in  the  welfare  of 
their  people,  but  only  in  fattening  their 
bank  accounts  in  Swiss  and  Hong  Kong 


banks  The  United  States  is  the  mo.  t 
powerful  nation  that  ever  existed  We  arc 
a  proud  nation  as  well  as  a  powerful  na- 
tion We  must  not  permit  a  few  rag-ia  ■ 
F^iscist  generals  in  Saigon— generals  who 
fought  against  their  own  countrymen  lu 
their  war  for  independence — to  sully  aivl 
besmirch  our  honor.  We  must  disavow 
them  immediately  and  proceed  to  di.sen- 
gage  from  this  utily  civil  war  in  whirii 
we  have  permitted  them  to  involve  us  lo: 
more  than  ;>  years. 

If  real  and  honest  elections  were  lo  b'' 
held  and  if  men  such  as  Dzu  were  i>ei  - 
mitt«>d  to  campaign  freely,  as  they  wcir 
not,  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  Soiitii 
Vietnam  might  shortly  be  brought  to  an 
end  If  the  real  voice  of  Soutli  Vietnam 
could  be  heard,  it  would  be  asking  for 
peace 

.Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  di.stinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  fact  that  Tnioiig 
Dinh  D/TU.  a  presidential  candidate  in  last 
September's  election  in  South  Vietnam, 
a  man  who  finished  second  in  it,  ran  on 
a  peace  platform,  and  polled  800,000 
votes,  has  b«^en  tncd  by  a  militaiy  court- 
martial  and  has  been  .sentenced  to  5 
years  nl  hard  labor.  His  crime  was  to 
suggest  the  po.s.sibility  of  the  National 
Lil)eration  Front  luid  the  Saigon  go\- 
ernment  getting  together.  He  discus.sed 
that  openly  dm-ing  the  course  of  tin- 
campaign  h'.st  September. 

I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
did  a  great  number  of  South  Vletname.se 
record  tlieir  support  of  this  peace  candi- 
date, but,  that  on  the  ba.sis  of  percent- 
ages, he  came  pretty  close  to  the  number 
of  vote^  received  by  Uie  present  Presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam.  President  Thieu, 
It  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  wlun, 
under  a  so-called  democratic  constitu- 
tion, a  .situation  like  this  can  develop, 
when  a  government  can  tr>-  a  leading 
candidate  for  expressing  lus  views  on 
how  to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam.  This 
candidate  was  not  only  entitled  to 
st>eaJ':  out.  he  was  expressing  a  view 
which.  I  iK'lieve,  was  not  at  variance 
•>vUh  the  expressed  views  of  our  own 
Government  on  achie%1ng  peace.  He  was 
fxpressing  a  view  which  might  give  .some 
meaning  to  what  has  been  transpiring 
m  Pans. 

We  arc  coming  lo  a  veiT  sad  state  uf 
affairs  when  a  man  of  Mr.  Dzu's  .stature 
and  following  is  .sentenced  by  a  military 
court  for  proposals  he  made  during  the 
course  of  a  regularly  conducted  presi- 
dential campaign. 

It  is  my  belief  that  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  mihlai^y  have  done  is  not 
only  to  inflict  an  injustice  but  also  to 
create  a  distinct  embarrassment  for  this 
Government.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  cannot  escape  some  measure  of  at 
least  indirect  respoixsibility  for  this  de- 
plorable action. 

When  you  tie  tiiis  strange  name  ■jus- 
tice '  in  the  name  of  fi-eedom  to  the  fact 
that  -some  days  ago  10  South  Vietnamese 
were  <;entcnced,  in  absentia,  to  death  be- 
cause they  advocated  somewhat  the 
same  proposal  that  Mr.  Dzu  did.  I  tliink 
It  IS  time  for  us  lo  lake  a  very  close  look 
at  the  relauonship  which  exists  between 
our  two  countries  In  this  relatior^hip 
the  gre«U  burden  is  on  the  United  Stat«s 
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!,<;  far  as  men.  material,  and  money  are 

!  .ncerned    To  that  may  well  be  added 

>iU   another   burden   of   explaining   the 

cjn.«;istencics  of  its  acts  with  its  out- 
.iid  profe.ssions  of  freedom. 

11  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Prince 
.-,  iuvanna  Phouma  the  Prime  Minister  of 
'.ac'S,  yesterday  in  Paris  stated  that  in 
as  opinion  one  way  to  get  peace  nego- 
tiations going  would  be  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  and  to  consider  the 
,>isslbility  of  a  broadened  Saigon  gov- 
,  rnment,  meeting  with  the  NLF,  the  po- 
:  tical  arm  of  the  Vietcong. 

In  any  event,  these  factors  are  part 
uf  a  pattern  which  I  think  calls  for  more 
understanding,  more  comprehension,  and 
perhaps  more  discrimination  in  our  re- 
latlonslilp  with  the  Saigon  government 
on  the  part  of  our  country. 


and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  213.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  letters  of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over  relating  to  the  distinpui.shed  Amerlcan.s 
in  whose  iionor  the  U  S  Navy  Polari.s  nuclear 
submarines  were  named; 

H.  Con.  Res.  781.  Concurrent  re.soUition  avi- 
thorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  publication  "nie  Present-Day  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Movement,"  and  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  784.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorl7.e  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet  'The 
American's  Creed  "  as  a  House  doctiment. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11  A.M.   MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
iMiiournment  until  11  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  next. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obtection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


HOUSE   BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iH.R.  18706)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the 
fiscal  year  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ajjpropiiations. 


MI-SSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  222)  to  Insure 
that  public  buildings  financed  with  Fed- 
eral funds  are  so  designed  and  con- 
structed as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  <S. 
1166)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and  other  pas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other 

purposes.  ^  .v,  * 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dlsagree- 
inij  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S. 
3418)  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
.•-truction  of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU 
(H.R.  15189)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  18706) 
making  ar»propriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969, 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  Hou.se  were  severally  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tjon: 

H  Con.  Res.  213,  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  letters  of  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over  relating  to  the  disUnguished  Americans 
in  whose  honor  the  U.S.  Navy  Polaris  nuclear 
submarines  were  named; 

H.  Con.  Res.  781.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  ii£  a  House  document 
the  publication  'Tlie  Present-Day  Klu  Klux 
Klan  Movement,"  and  providing  for  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  784.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  the  pamphlet  '"nie 
American's  Creed  '  as  a  House  document. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  382— RESOLU- 
TION TO  ESTABLISH  THE  COM- 
MISSION ON  ART  AND  ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE 


Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  DiRKSEN)  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (S.  Res.  382),  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration : 

S.  Res.  382 

Resoited.  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  Thiat  (a)  there  is  hereby 
established  a  Commission  on  Art  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  United  States  Senate  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Oc«nmtssion" ) 
consisting  of  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  Senate,  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  at  the  beginning 
of  each  Congress.  Three  members  of  the 
Oommission  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  fix  a  lesser  number  which 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  lor  the  taking  of 
testimony. 


ic)  The  Commission  shiJl  LClt-t  t  a  Cura- 
tor of  Art  ioid  Antiquities  of  the  .Senate  wlio 
shall  be  an  employee  of  tlie  Office  of  tlic 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  Tlie  Curator  bhall 
.serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commission, 
.■-hidi  perform  .such  duties  as  it  may  pre- 
^cribe,  and  shall  receive  compensation  a.t  a 
^roes  rat*,  not  to  exceed  $22,000  per  annum 
to  be  fixed  by  the  CXjmmission  At  the  re- 
([uest  of  the  Commi.s,sion  the  Secretary  of 
llie  Senate  shall  deuiil  to  the  Commission 
,v\K-h  additional  professiiioal,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  a.s.  Irom  time  to  lime,  it 
tiecms  necessary. 

id)  'Hie  Cinimi.s.'^ion  .-^hall  be  empowered 
lo  hold  hearings,  .summon  witnesse.s,  admin- 
ister oaths,  employ  reporters,  request  the 
production  of  papers  and  records,  take  such 
testimony,  and  adopt  such  rules  lor  the  con- 
duct of  Its  hearings  and  meetings,  its  it 
deems  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  supervise,  hold. 
place,  and  protect  all  works  of  art.  historical 
objects,  and  exhibits  within  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol,  and  in  all  rc<oms.  tpaces.  and 
(  orndors  thereof,  which  are  the  property  of 
!lie  United  States,  and  in  its  judgn-ient  to 
iu-ccpt  any  works  of  lu-t.  historical  objects, 
or  exhibits  which  may  hereafter  be  oflfered, 
given,  or  devised  to  the  Scnat.e  its  commit- 
loes.  and  its  officers  for  placement  and  exlii- 
bition  in  the  Senate  wine  (f  the  Capitol  the 
.Senate  Office  Buildings,  >ir  in  rooms,  .'pares, 
or  corridors  thereof. 

ibl  The  Commission  sliall  prescribe  Mich 
rcsrulations  a.s  it  deems  iipcessary  lor  the 
(are.  protection  and  placement  of  tuch  works 
of  ,.rt.  exhibit-s.  and  historical  objects  in  the 
senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Senate 
Otiice  Buildings  and  for  their  acceptance  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate,  its  committees,  and 
officers  Such  regulations  shall  be  published 
in  the  Coneresslonal  Record  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces- 
s.o-y  for  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public. 

(C)  Keeulations  authorized  by  the  provi- 
sions (jf  section  1820  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(40  U.S.C.  193)  to  be  issued  by  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  Senate  for  the  protection  of 
the  Capitol,  and  any  regulations  issued,  or 
activities  undertaken,  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .^dministration  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  in  carrying  out 
duties  relating  to  the  care,  preservation,  and 
protection  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol 
.■.nd  the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Commission  may  issue  pursuant  to  sub- 
.-ection  i  b) . 

id)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate  in  consultation  with 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  consistent 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  subsection  (b) ,  shall  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  supervision,  protection,  and 
placeincnt  of  all  works  of  art  hl.storicnl  ob- 
jects, and  exhibits  which  shall  have  been  ac- 
cepted on  behalf  of  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mission or  acknowledged  .lS  United  States 
propertv  bv  inventory  of  the  Commission, 
and  which  mav  be  lodged  in  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol  or  the  Senate  Office  Buildings 
by  the  Commission, 

SEC.  3.  Tlie  Commission  shall  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  supervision  and  maintenance 
of  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  on  the  principal 
floor  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  Capitol  inso- 
far as  it  is  to  be  preserved  as  a  patriotic 
shrine  in  the  Capitol  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commission  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  but  at  least  once  every  ten  years, 
publish  as  a  Senate  document  a  list  of  all 
works  of  art,  historical  objects,  and  emhlbits 
currently  within  the  Senate  wing  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  to- 
gether with  their  description,  location,  and 
with  such  notes  as  may  be  pertinent  to  their 
history. 
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Smc  5  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  for  the  expense*  of  the  Commlaalon 
the  sum  of  »15  000  each  fiscal  year,  to  be 
disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on 
vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  Payment  on 
such  vouchers  shall  be  deemed  and  are  here- 
by declared  to  be  conclusive  upon  all  depart- 
ments and  oBlcers  of  the  Oovernment.  and 
these  vouchers  shall  be  reported  In  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
Proridcd  That  no  payment  shall  be  in:«(1<- 
from   such   appropriation    us  salary 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
TexM  IMr  Tower],  I  ask  unanimous 
conaent  that  at  Its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  MoNTOYAl  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  184.  to  au- 
thorize" the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  7 -day 
period  beginning  September  10  and  end- 
ing September  16  of  each  year  as 
•■National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week r 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 


WHOLESOME    POLTLTRY    PRODUCTS 
ACT— AMENDM  ENTS 

AMENDMENTS     N<>S       JliJ     *ND    910 

Mr.  MONTOYA  •  for  himself.  Mr  Mon- 
DALE.  Mr  McGovERN.  Mr  HAtriELD.  and 
Mr  Clark  1  submitted  two  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jouuly. 
to  the  bill  >3.  2932 >  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act.  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  with  respect 
to  State  poultry  products  inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purpo.ses,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

I  See  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  submitted  by  Mr  Montoya. 
which  appears  imder  a  separate  head- 
ing • 

AMENDMENT    NO      'Jit 

Mr  MONTOYA  ■  for  himself.  Mr.  MoN- 
DALE,  Mr  McGovERW.  Mr  Hatfield.  Mr 
Clark,  and  Mr  Fonci  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Senate  bill  2932.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

iSee  reference  to  the  above  amend- 
ments when  proposed  by  Mr.  Montoya. 
which  appears  under  a  .separate  head- 
ing.' 


DEATH  OF  CAPT    KENNETH  D 
KREHBIEL   IN   VIETNAM 

Mr    PEARSON     Mr    President.   Capt 
Kenneth  D  Krehblel  died  in  Vietnam  on 
October  17.  1967 

How  often  In  the  Senate  we  speak  of 
the  war  in  terms  of  budget  deficit,  infla- 
tion, and  more  taxes.  But  the  real  story 
of  the  war  is  actually  told  in  the  many 
short  newspaper  notices  whore  remem- 
brance IS  made  of  those  who  have  died 
for  the  American  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. 

According  to  such  a  recent  news  ac- 
count, the  Distin'juished  Flying  Cross  was 
awarded  this  noble  yoimg  Kansan.  In  the 
same  ceremony,  he  was  also  awarded  the 


Air  Medal  with  five  oak  leaf  clusters,  the 
Bronze  Star,  and  the  Vietnam  Medal  of 
the  Vietnamese  Republic. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  Sen- 
ators may  review  the  proud  record  of  a 
fine  young  man  from  Kansas 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OlSTINGlltSHED   Fl  YINC  Crus.S  AWARDED  TO 
CAPTAIN     KRCHBIEI 

The  DIstlnKulshed  Plying  Cross  was 
ttWiinlert  posthumouHly  \cslerday  to  Capt 
Kennetli  U  Krehblel  at  Fi  rbes  .\FB  Topeka 
nie  award  w;i.s  presented  lo  thl.i  widow.  Mrs 
Kenneth  O  Krehblel  by  CI  (lordon  Duncan. 
lommaiKler  •  .f  the  838th  Air  Division  of  the 
Tac-tiral  .Mr  Command  ut  Forbes  Hl.s  parents 
are  Mr  ind  Mrs  Kenneth  R  Krehblel  of 
Mol'hersmi 

During  the  .same  reremony.  Colonel  Dun- 
c.in  Uso  awarded  Capt  Krehblel  the  Air 
Medal  with  five  oak  leaf  clusters  the  Bronze 
Star  and  the  Vietnam  Medal  vt  the  Viet- 
namese  Republic 

During  the  four  months  he  was  In  Viet- 
nam. Capt  Krehblel  Hew  more  than  120  com- 
bat missions  as  Forward  Air  Controller  and 
worked  from  16  to  18  hovirs  a  day  In  addition 
to  his  duties  as  Forward  .Air  Controller,  he 
,il»u  served  for  weeks  at  a  time  as  Air  Ualson 
Officer  coordinating  infantry  and  artillery 
strikes  with  air  strikes  He  was  on  another 
mission  when  his  aircraft  crashed  on  Oct  17. 
I<(67 

The  official  citations  for  the  awards  follow 

DISTINGUISHED    KLYINC    CROSS 

Captain  Kenneth  D  Krehblel  distinguished 
himself  by  extraordinary  achievement  while 
participating  ii  aerial  flight  as  a  Forward  Air 
Controller  '.n  Vietnam  en  Aug  a.  1967  On 
that  date,  Captain  Krehblel  took  control  of 
•he  Tactical  Air  Support  .ind  virtually  di- 
rected the  counter-attack  In  support  of  US. 
Army  troops  that  had.  unknowingly,  been 
helicopter-landed  directly  on  to  a  very 
heavily  defended  and  fortified  hostile  com- 
mand post  .At  the  time  Captain  Krehblel 
took  command  of  the  air  support  battle,  the 
.issaultlng  U  S  troops  could  not  move  t)e- 
cause  of  the  Intense  hostile  lire 

The  only  alrcra.ft  .ivallable  for  coordina- 
tion of  ground  lire,  artillery  fire,  and  tactical 
air  support  was  the  undefended  and  unpro- 
tected O  1  iircraft  piloted  by  Captain  Kreh- 
oiel  He  wrtually  directed  the  counter-attack 
lor  two  hours  and  15  minutes.  In  the  proc- 
ess he  directed  three  flights  of  fighter  air- 
craft delivering  ordnance  on  the  hostile  posi- 
tions .After  expending  his  rockets.  Captain 
Krehblel  was  forced  to  fly  directly  over  the 
sources  uf  hostile  tire  in  order  to  mark  them 
with  smoke  grenades  Throughout  this  period 
ne  was  subject  to  the  pressures  of  dense  hos- 
tile tire,  decreasing  visibility  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  coordinating  US  Infantry  and  ar- 
tillery tire  and  tighter  strikes  ujxjn  the  hostile 
positions  His  .ictlons  contributed  largely  to 
the  destr\ictlon  of  the  heavily  fortified  enemy 
positions,  a  very  significant  reduction  In  US 
casualties  and  the  ,safe  evacuation  of  Ameri- 
can .-asualtles  by  medical  helicopter.  The 
professional  competence,  aerial  skill  and  de- 
viition  to  duty  dlsplaved  by  Captain  Kreh- 
blel reflect  great  credit  upon  himself  and  the 
United  SUtes  Air  Force 

AIR    MEDAL 

The  Air  Medal  with  live  oiik  leal  clusters 
was  awarded  tu  C.ipt.un  Krehblel  in  recogni- 
tion of  120  combat  fllghU  and  400  hours  In 
the  air  over  hostile  territory  during  the  four 
months  he  servetl  In  Vietnam  from  June  15. 
to  Oct  18,  1967  During  this  period,  out- 
standing airmanship  and  courage  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  succeaaful  accomplishment 
III  important  missions  under  extremely  haz- 
axdous  conditions  including  the  continuous 
possibility  of  boetlle  ground  fire.  Hla  highly 


profe.sslonal  efforts  contributed  materially  to 
the  mission  of  the  United  Stat«a  Air  Force 
m  Southeast  .Asia  Tlie  professional  ability 
and  outstanding  aerial  accomplishments  nl 
Capt.iln  Krehblel  reflect  great  credit  upon 
hlm-self  .ind  the  United  States  Air  Force 

BRONZE    STAR 

C.iptain  Kenneth  D  Krehblel  distinguished 
himself  by  mertlorlous  service  as  a  United 
States  Air  Force  Forward  Air  Controller  with 
the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  In  Vietnam 
from  June  25  1967.  to  Oct  17,  1967  Durlntr 
this  period,  CapUln  Krehblel  organized  and 
brought  to  bear  hundreds  of  tactical  air  sup- 
port missions  in  support  of  military  opera- 
ll.)ns  For  weeks  at  a  time  Captain  Krehblel 
acted  as  Air  Ualson  Officer.  In  this  capacity 
working  seven  days  a  week  and  16  to  18  hour- 
a  day  under  constant  hostile  harassment  in 
primitive  field  conditions.  Captain  Krehblel 
significantly  improved  US  Army  planning  for 
the  offensive  use  of  Tactical  Air  Support  sor- 
ties flown  in  support  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalrv 
Division  Captain  Krehblel's  advice  came  to 
be  frequent'.y  sought  and  highly  regarded 
and  his  penetrating  and  professional  anal- 
ysis of  these  problems  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  a.<i  well  as  the  enthusiastic  coop- 
eration of  all  with  whom  he  came  In  contact 
The  exemplary  leadership,  personal  endeavor 
and  devotion  lo  duty  displayed  by  Capt.iln 
Krehblel  In  this  responsible  position  reflei-t 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  United 
States  Air  Force 
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TWENTY-THREE     YEARS     AGO    WK 
RATIFIED  THE  U.N.  CHARTER 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  23 
years  ago  tomorrow  the  U.S.  Senate  rati- 
fied the  Charte--  of  the  United  Nation.s 
In  doing  so.  the  United  States  pledged  it- 
self "to  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental 
human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  the  human  person,  in  the  equal  right.s 
of  men  and  women  and  of  nations  lan:e 
and  small,  and  to  establish  conditions 
under  which  justice  and  respect  for  the 
obligations  arising  from  treaties  and 
other  sources  of  international  law  can  be 
maintained,  and  to  promote  social  proc- 
rcss  and  better  standards  of  life  in 
larger   freedom  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senate  today 
whether  we  have  kept  our  word  on  that 
pledge  of  ours.  I  ask  whether  we  have 
supported  the  U.N..  the  "last  best  hope  of 
mankind."  Have  we  done  what  should  be 
expected  of  the  leader  of  the  world  whose 
commitment  to  world  peace  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations  in  San 
Francisco  over  20  years  ago? 

The  answer  to  that  question,  as  far  as 
human  rights  are  concerned,  is  a  re- 
sounding "No."  The  U.S.  Senate  has 
failed  in  this  area.  We  have  failed  be- 
cause some  Senators  listen  to  certain 
legal  halrsplltters  rather  than  their  own 
consciences.  We  have  failed  because  the 
message  these  international  prophets  of 
doom  spread  forbids  any  interference  In 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  sovereisin 
nations.  What  they  mean  by  "interfer- 
ence" apparently  means  any  kind  of 
moral,  political,  or  economic  suasion 
aimed  at  protecting  the  most  basic  rights 
of  the  citizenry  of  these  nations. 

We  have  before  us  the  horrors  of  star- 
vation and  mass  exploitation  in  Nigena- 
Blafra.  We  have  before  us  the  stirrings 
in  Eastern  Europe  of  a  nationalism  that 
fXDrtends  greater  freedom  for  millions 
heretofore  living  imder  the  control  ol 
totalitarianism.  Yet  the  U.S.  Senate  still 


faUs  to  ratify  those  United  Nations'  hu- 
man rights  conventions,  ratification 
which  would  permit  the  United  States  to 
-  peak  credibly  on  these  issues. 

Mr  President,  the  time  is  far  past  due 
w  hen  the  Senate  should  have  ratified  the 
human  rights  conventions  now  pending. 
ihe  time  for  ratification  is  now.  The 
. ,  .sponsibllity  for  ratification  is  now.  The 
I'tsponsibility  for  ratification,  should  we 
tail  to  act.  will  haunt  us  in  the  future  as 
It  will  haunt  those  innocent  human  be- 
infAS  we  will  have  failed  to  protect. 


IKGISLATIVE  HISTORY  OF  SPACE 
NUCLEAR  PROPULSION  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1969 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  "Legislative 
History  of  Space  Nuclear  Propulsion  for 
Hscal  Year  1969"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  history 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
.us  follows: 

Legislative  History  of  Space  Nuclear 

Propvlsion  fob  Fiscal  Year  1969 
Space  nuclear  propulsion  Is  a  Joint  pro- 
pram  between  the  Nationai  Aeronautics  and 
space  Administration  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  carried  out  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Joint  AEC-NASA  Space  Nuclear 
I>ropulBion  Office.  The  NASA  portion  at  the 
program  is  the  Nuclear  Rockets  Program; 
AEC  calls  Its  porUon  of  the  program  Re- 
actor Develc^ment:  Space  Propulsion 
.'systems. 

The  legislative  history  ol  the  90th  Con- 
press.  2nd  Session,  on  space  nuclear  propul- 
sion conftrms  the  continued  vigorous  sup- 
I>ort  of  the  Congress  for  this  space  research 
and  development  activity  and  provides  that 
the  appropriate  agencies  should  proceed  with 
the  development  of  the  NERVA-I  nuclear 
ri.>cket  engine. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Final  action  by  the  Congress  on  both  the 
AEC  and  NASA  fiscal  year  1969  authoriza- 
tion bills  strongly  supports  the  continued 
development  of  space  nuclear  propulsion  and 
urges  that  development  of  the  NERVA  nu- 
clear rocket  engine  proceed  during  fiscal 
ye.ir  1969. 

NASA     AUTHORIZATION      FOR     FISCAL     YEAR      1969 

The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  recommended  that  NASA's  Nu- 
<  lear  Rockets  Program  request  of  $60  mUllon 
be  cut  to  $117  million  and  that  recom- 
mendation was  accepted  by  the  House.  How- 
ever, the  House  later  reversed  Itself  and 
accepted  the  Senate's  position  so  that  $55 
million  has  been  authorized  for  the  NASA 
Nuclear  Rockets  Program. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  recommended  $55  mil- 
lion lor  the  NASA  Nuclear  Rockets  Program 
iind  strongly  urged  in  its  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  NASA  move  forward  as  planned 
(luring  fiscal  year  1969  In  space  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion and  specifically  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  NERVA-I  nuclear  rocket  engine. 
The  language  of  the  report  (Senate  Report 
No    1136.  pp.  57-59)   follows: 

"COMMITTTE    COMMENT 

■A  special  effort  was  directed  to  thorough- 
Iv  review  the  Nuclear  Rockets  Program. 
ITiree  days  of  hearings  were  devoted  to  this 
I  rogram  during  which  eight  expert  witnesses 
tcstfied.  As  a  result  ol  this  careful  conslder- 
auon  your  committee  recommends  a  reduc- 
i;on  of  $5  million  in  the  Nuclear  Rockets 
program,  but  strongly  recommends  against 
the  crippling  reduction  of  $48,3  million  sug- 
gested by  the  House, 

"The  Nuclear  Rockets  program  to  date  has 


been  directed  to  the  development  of  the  tech- 
nology necessary  to  build  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine.  This  technology  program  has  been 
extremely  successful  in  producing  propul- 
sion efiBclencles  and  operating  times  much 
greater  than  expected.  Because  of  this  suc- 
cess, the  United  States  is  now  m  a  position 
to  move  forward  with  the  development  of 
a  flyable  engine  which  would  provide  the 
United  States  with  a  major  advancement  In 
space  propulsion  capability. 

•Due  to  the  high  efficiency  of  nuclear  rock- 
et engines  compared  with  the  efficiencies 
achievable  with  chemical  rocket  engines,  the 
nuclear  rocket  engine.  NERVA  I,  will  provide 
a  vastly  Increased  performance  capability 
for  space  exploration  by  the  last  half  of  the 
1970's:  moreover,  it  is  the  only  major  space 
propulsion  development  \inderway  in  the 
United  States  which  can  give  im  increased 
propulsion  capability  by  that  time  as  lead 
times  for  the  development  of  advanced 
space  propulsion  systems  are  long— between 
5  and  10  years. 

"The  NERVA  I  engine,  when  used  In  a 
nuclear  third  stage  on  the  Saturn  V  launch 
vehicle,  would  Increase  the  payload  capablUty 
of  the  Saturn  V  from  65  to  100  percent  and 
entiance  its  operational  chajacteristics  for  a 
variety  of  missions.  Some  of  the  missions  for 
which  a  NERVA  I  power  stage  >>  ould  pro- 
vide operational  and  payload  advantages  are: 
large  payloads  to  synchronous  craft;  earth 
orbital  plant  transport  missions;  heavy  man- 
ned or  unmanned  lunar  missions;  and,  even- 
tually heavy  pavload  missions  beyond  the 
moon.  However,  the  size  of  the  NERVA  I  en- 
gine makes  it  undesirable  for  heavy  planetary 
missions  and  therefore  very  unatuactive  for 
manned  planetary  missions. 

•Since  the  Nuclear  Rockets  program  is  a 
joint  program  of  the  AEC  and  NASA,  and 
since  the  authorization  for  the  AEC  porUon 
of  the  program  ($69  million)  has  already 
been  approved  by  the  Congress,  it  would  be 
Inconsistent  to  reduce  the  NASA  portion  by 
the  $48.3  million  suggested  by  the  House. 
•■The  House  committee's  report  said: 
••  'This  action  was  taken  In  recognition  of 
the  severe  funding  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion and  with  the  full  understanding  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  In  this  pro- 
gram. In  no  way  should  this  action  be  con- 
strued as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the  program 
but  purely  as  a  desire  to  defer  the  actual 
NEUVA  I  development  and  reduce  the  level 
of  eflort  in  the  nuclear  rockets  program.' 

••Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  program  are  In  midstream  and  the 
$11.7  million  left  in  the  program  by  the 
House  would  not  permit  testing  of  experi- 
mental engine  systems  already  built  and 
might  not  even  cover  all  termination  costs. 
In  spite  of  the  language  in  the  House  report, 
then,  it  seems  unavoidable  that  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  program  would  have  to  be  termi- 
nated if  funding  is  reduced  to  the  level  rec- 
ommended by  the  House. 

"Through  fiscal  year  1968  about  $1.1  bil- 
lion will  have  been  invested  in  it  by  both 
NASA  and  AEC.  To  terminate  it  now  would 
be  to  waste  the  knowledge  already  paid  for 
and  to  lose  the  many  highly  skilled  people 
on  the  program  to  other  pursuits.  The  ex- 
perts agree  the  technology  is  available  to 
proceed  now  with  the  development  of  the 
NERVA  I  nuclear  rocket  engine  and  that 
nothing  would  be  gained,  and  indeed  much 
would  be.  lost,  if  the  development  of  the 
nuclear  rocket  engine  was  not  undertaken 
at  this  time.  Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  nu- 
clear rocket  propulsion  van  be  required  for 
space  exploration,  and  attempts  to  reinstate 
the  program  at  some  future  time  would  be 
extremely  costly  both  in  time  and  money, 

••The  program  presented  by  NASA  would 
provide  a  flexible  nuclear  rocket  engine  that 
can  be  adapted  to  many  kinds  of  missions. 
It  is.  therefore,  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation that  this  country  move  forward  now 
with  the  development  of  a  nuclear  rocket 
engine.  At  the   level   recommended   by  your 


committee  for  the  Nuclear  Rockets  program. 
$55  million,  NASA  can  move  forward  with 
that  development  during  fiscal  year  1969 
This  level  will  protect  the  $1.1  billion  iil- 
ready  invested  and  avoid  the  costly  and  in- 
efficient reinstatement  that  would  necessarily 
lollow  If  the  program  were  lermuiated  this 
vear  " 

The  Senate  accepted  this  recommendation 
Moreover,  during  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
authorization  bill  an  amendment  was  ofTerPd 
to  cut  several  of  the  line  items   (NASA  prc- 
Rrams)    in  the  bill  back  to  the  lower  HoubC 
hgure:  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Among 
the  cuts  Included  in  the  original  amendment 
was  a  cut  in  the  Nuclear  Rockets  Program  to 
take  it  back  to  the  House  amount  of  $11  7 
inllllon.    However,    an    amendment    to    the 
amendment  striking  the  cut  in  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  Program  so  as  to  bring  the  prognun 
back   to   the   amount   reconiniended   by   the 
Senate  Space  Committee  was  offered  before 
passage;  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  firmlv  establishing  the  supiX)rt 
of  the  Senate  lor  the  NASA  Nuclear  Rockets 
Program.   The   House    accepted   the   Senate- 
passed  bill  without  a  conference,  ajad  thereby 
adopted  the  Senates  position  on  the  Nuclear 
Rockets    Program    as    the    House    position 
Therefore,  very  strong  congressional  support 
for  the  NASA  Nuclear  Rockets  Program  is  px- 
jiressed  by  the  fiscal  year  19C9  NASA  autlior- 
ization  bill. 

AEC    AUTHORIZATION    FOR    FISCAL    YEAH     1969 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Enerpy 
recommended  $69  million  for  the  AEC  Nu- 
clear Space  Propulsion  Systems  and  strongly 
recommended  that  the  program  proceed  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1969.  This  position  was 
adopted  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
The  language  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  report  to  the  Congress  (Sen- 
ate Report  No.  1074  House  Report  No  1266. 
pp.  26-28)  follows: 

"Space  Propvlsion  Systems 
"A.  AEC  request 
••The  AEC  has  requested  $72,000,000  for  fis- 
cal  vear   1969   operating  costs  for  the  space 
propulsion    systems    (Project   ROVER)    pro- 
gram   This  Is  $1,500,000  more  than  the  esti- 
mated costs  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  $6,591,- 
794  less  than  actual  costs  In  fiscal  year  1967. 
Of  the  total,  $39,000,000  is  for  development 
of  the  NERVA  I  rocket  engine  technology  and 
the  definition  and  design  of  the  NERVA   I 
reactor    subsystem:     $23,000,000    Is    for    ad- 
vanced reactor  technology;  and  $10,000,000  is 
for  operations  at  the  Nuclear  Rocket  Devel- 
opment Station  (NRDS) ,  Nevada, 
"B.  Commtffee  action 
•The  committee  recommends  approval  of 
$69,000,000  of  the  amount  requested.  The  cut 
of  $3,000,000  is  recommended  reluctantly  and 
only  as  a  result  of  extreme  budgetary  pres- 
sure. The  decrease  should  be  applied  In  those 
areas  calculated  to  have  the  least  effect  on 
the  current  program  schedule. 

■In  last  year's  authorization  report,  when 
the  executive  branch  wanted  to  stop  lur- 
ther  work  on  NERVA  I  and  iniuate  a  new 
NERVA  II  program,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  further  intensive  analysis 
should  be  Initiated  immediately  to  verify  the 
true  growth  potential  of  the  NERVA  1  nu- 
clear rocket  engine,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  clarifying  the  quesUon  of  versa- 
tility of  such  an  uprated  engine  in  terms 
of  meeting  earlier  unmanned  mission  re- 
quirements as  well  as  possible  subsequent 
manned  missions.  The  committee  notes  that 
in  complving  with  that  recommendation, 
the  Commission  has  reached  a  decision  to 
initiate  the  development  of  an  approximately 
I  500  megawatts  (MW),  75.000  pound  thrust 
engine.  NERVA  I,  for  use  in  a  variety  of 
space  missions.  The  reevaluation  of  NERVA 
I  revealed  that  appUcatlon  of  this  system  is 
equal  or  superior  to  the  NERVA-II  (the 
200.000  pound  thrust  engine,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  the  Commission  proposed  In 
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the  ftacal  year  19«8  budget)  in  missions  of 
interest  with  the  exception  of  the  .ilfflrnlt 
manned  mission  t<-)  Mar-i 

The  latter  mission  however  Is  not  an 
authorized  objective  at  tills  time  It  should 
be  noted  that  even  as  w  this  mission 
NERVA  I  stlU  has  the  rapablUty  but  with 
some  weight  penalties  when  .-ompared  with 
the  larger  enRlne  The  savings  ,»chleve<l  by 
the  decision  to  roreno  development  of 
NERVA-ri  and  to  concentrate  'n  upratlnR 
NERVA-I  are  on  'he  order  of  half  i\  billion 
dollars 

The  progress  in  this  technulOKv  program 
has  been  steady  and  very  impressive  In  the 
most  recent  of  a  loni?  -series  of  successful 
reactor  and  engine  tests  the  NRX- A6  re- 
actor was  run  >n  December  15  1967  at  !ull 
power  I  UOO  megawatts  ISiW  F  exhaust! 
for  80  minutes  This  duration  -.lunltles  :i  tre- 
mendous step  forward  ind  is  representa- 
tive of  I  reactor  capability  to  achieve  'he 
kinds  of  missions  now  being  planned  The 
NRX  A«3  test,  as  in  the  previous  reactor  tests, 
was  operated  at  fuel  temperatures  equiva- 
lent to  aOO  seconds  )f  speclllc  impulse  1 440 
aecoDda  ;». characteristic  of  advanced  chem- 
ical pockets  1 

•The  committee  is  disturbed  by  the  recent 
signs  indicating  that  support  tor  this  pro- 
gram mav  be  falterlnt?  md  -hat  development 
of  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine  may 
be  curtailed  They  iire  the  more  surprising 
m  view  of  the  rapid  technological  advances 
being  made  m  the  program  Lack  of  support 
for  the  NERVA  engine  in  fiscal  year  1969 
could  seriously  impair  the  .ountrys  ability 
to  make  use  of  the  tremendous  technical 
capability  developed  In  this  program  over  the 
past  12  years  Worse  vet,  without  the  de- 
velopment of  A  nuclear  rocket  engine.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  project  ;i  viable  space  pro- 
gram baaed  on  a  significant  step-wise  .id- 
vancement  in  propulsion  capability  Defer- 
ral Is  not  piwslble  without  incurring  certain 
irreversible  penalties  which  will  be  very 
ccjstly  to  this  Nation  m  the  long  run  The 
flight  engine  program  is  a  logical  continua- 
tion of  an  existing  capability,  not  a  build-up 
of  a  new  one  Moreover,  the  recommended 
pace  haa  been  determined  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent budgetary  pressures  Only  because  of 
intense  comp»?tition  for  ftmds,  largely  to 
meet  commitments  in  the  defense  area,  has 
the  committee  seen  nt  to  recommend  a  cut 
of  »3  million  in  this  years  program 

In    the   p<et-Apollo   perUxl,    requirements 
for  payload  ^r.d  velocity   increments  will   be 
much  higher  than  those  with  which  we  are 
now   dealing     In    this   ctjnnectlon,    there   axe 
many    ways    to    cite    the    superiority   of    the 
NEJIVA    I  engine    Por   the   moon   mission   It 
represents  a  95-perceni   greater  payload  ca- 
pacity   a  capability  which   would  permit  di- 
rect  landing  at  any   point  on   the  moon    In 
deep  spate  It  provides  not  only  extra  payload 
capacltv    but   increased   reliability   and   ma- 
neuverability,   higher    power     for    measure- 
ments  And   conunumcatlons,   .md    flexibility 
In    trading    payload    for    shortened    mission 
tlmee    There    ire  aiso  .ittractlve  applications 
in  connection   with   earth-orblting  missions. 
In   view  ot  the  progress   to  date  .ind  the 
importance    of    the    nuclear    racket    to    our 
future    space    pnynun,    the    committee    be- 
lieves the  program  is  dcberviug  of  continued 
vigorous     support      .und     that     the     present 
schedule    should    be   maintained     .Scheduled 
for    fiscal    year    1969    is    j    Phoebus    2   A    test 
i5,(J00     megawatt,      large     reactor     initially 
picked    to    mate    with    the    large    NERVA  II 
engine  I     This  test,  for   which   the  hardware 
was  in  existence  when  the  decision  to  go  to 
NERVA  I  was  made    will  be  useful  .\s  a  test 
of  fuel  with  a  very  high  power  density    Also 
scheduled    for   fiscal   year    1969    are   tests   of 
two  engines.  XE  1  and  KE  2    Their  purpose 
Is  to  obtain  additional  operating  data  of   ^ 
nuclear    rocket    engine    as    a    system,    under 
sttu-tup,   steady   state,   and    transient   condi- 
tions ^r>rt   at  parttal  and  full  power    These 


engines    will    contain    the     1  100    megawatt 
NERVA   type  reactor,  similar  to  NRJC  A6 

The  bulk  of  the  engine  technolo^  effort, 
then  IS  expected  to  tie  (ximpleted  In  fiscal 
year  1969  Development  will  be  ot)ntlnued  in 
fiscal  year  1969  on  a  flight  type  engine, 
thrust  level  »f  T.=.  000  pounds,  and  a  reactor 
power  of  about  1400  megawatts  The  goal  Is 
H25  seconds  of  ,ppc!nc  impulse  and  a  4,000' 
P  temperature  entailing  a  propellant  flow 
i>r  at>>ut  'JO  [x Hinds  per  .second 

Work  on  improved  luels  will  be  continued 
in  a  reactor  tost  bed  called  Peewee  It  rep- 
resenus  about  one  quarter  of  a  NERVA  I 
type  reactor  core  .ind  hence  mlnlmlzee  fuel 
and  testing  costs 

The  commltU-e  will  be  following  with 
great  interest  thLs  programs  progress  in  fis- 
cal year  1969,  including  ;he  post  mortem  ex- 
.inilnatloB  of  NRX  A6  In  noting  the  pro- 
jected date  of  1976  for  availability  of  NERVA 
I  for  flight  test  the  committee  would  ex- 
pect the  Commission's  fiscal  year  197r  budget 
propcisal  U)  conuun  details  of  ihe  .ictual 
steps  to  be  taken  toward  the  flight  test  pro- 
grim  It  IS  recommended  that  the  program 
for  tl-scal  year  1 970  be  separated  iiucj  two 
par-s.  the  first  to  be  directed  toward  an 
unmanned  flight  program  making  u.se  >f  the 
NERV.\  I  reactor,  the  .sei'ond  devoted  to  a 
continuing  technology  effort  to  upgrade  the 
NERVA  I  re>act*>r  for  longer  range  applica- 
tion m  association  with  the  manned  plan- 
et-iry  missions  This  approach  Is  i-ertaln.y 
supported  by  the  impressive  success  of  the 
NERVA  I  reactor,  and  by  the  recent  studies 
which  show  the  utUlly  of  the  NEKVA  I  re- 
actor tor  achieving  a  spectrum  of  useful  space 
missions  In  establishing  .i  program  plan 
Which  Is  divided  into  flight  test  .uid  advanced 
technology  egments.  every  possible  reduc- 
tion .n  fxpendltures  should  be  invoked  in 
the  Interest  of  ec.nomy 

The  committee  notes  with  interest  the 
range  of  .ippUcablllty  cited  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  electric  propulsion  The  iLseful  func- 
tions attributed  to  even  small  electric  pro- 
pulsion enijines  i  of  a  few  electrical  wattsi 
would  seem  to  indicate  early  and  widespread 
application  Large  amounu  have  been  funded 
for  suitable  [wwer  sources  tor  electric  propul- 
sion To  date,  however,  the  committee  has 
not  received  a  quantitative  assessment  of  any 
class  of  actual  requirements.  It  would  be 
helpful  to  receive  in  the  fiscal  year  1970  Com- 
mission budget  proposal  a  documented 
statement  of  such  a  reqiurement,  along  with 
a  provision  for  an  organizational  entity 
which  would  provide  for  liaison  with  the 
using  .igencles  at  the  technical  competence 
level  i\s  well  .is  ,it  the  policy  or  administrative 
level   ■ 

*PPROPRtAricJNS 

Final  action  of  both  the  House  and  'he 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  on  both 
the  Independent  Offices  bill  and  the  AEC 
Appropriations  bill  ,iiso  support  space  nuclear 
pr  pulsion  and  NERVA  I  nuclear  rocket  en- 
gine   development    during    fiscal    year    1969 

HO'   SE      INOEPENDtNT     omCES      APPROPRWTION 
roR    FISCAL    YEAR    1B69 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  In 
Its  Independent  Offices  and  Department  of 
Housing  md  Urban  Development  Appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1969,  recommended 
that  $3,383,250  000  l>e  appropriated  for  NASA 
research  and  development  programs  The 
Committee  rep^jrt  language  i  House  Report 
No    1348   pp    11    lli>   follows 

"NATIONAI.    AERONAlTK>i    ANU    SPACE    AUMIN- 
LSTRATION 

The  Committee  considered  budget  esti- 
m,ites  totaling  $4,370,400,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  -Space  Administra- 
tion .ind  recommends  a  total  oi  $4,008  223,- 
000  for  1969  This  Is  a  reduction  of  $362,- 
177000  below  the  budget  request  and  Is 
$580  077  (100  less  than  ,ippropriatlons  for  sim- 
ilar purpose*,  m  fiscal  year  1968    It  is  $959.- 


777,000  below  the  appropriations  provided  iii 
fiscal  year  1967, 

Our  national  space  program  has  come  .i 
long  way  during  the  first  decade  of  iiij 
space  .ige  We  have  launched  more  vehicles 
have  traveled  more  miles,  and  have  achieved 
more  time  m  .space  than  any  other  nation  m 
the  world 

The  Nations  .whlevemenls  In  space  are 
outstanding  iUid  the  Administrator,  the 
astronauts  .ind  the  team  of  the  National 
space  program  lvtc  to  be  commended  The 
Nation  is  proud  of  our  national  efTort  In  .space 
exploration. 

The  Committee  recognizes  the  current 
budgetary  situ.itlon  with  Increased  costs  oi 
the  Vietnam  conflict  and  domestic  de- 
mands, md  accordingly,  of  necessity,  has  re- 
duced the  program  levels  in  all  new  appro- 
priations tor  1969  The  funding  provided  will 
iifTord  a  balanced  space  program  to  c.irrv 
out  n.itlonal  policy  goals  and  objectives  while 
coiialdering  other  financial  requirements  o; 
the  country  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
overall  space  expenditures  for  NASA  have 
been  reduced  from  about  a  $6,000,000,000  lev- 
el m  recent  years  to  a  $4,000,000,000  oblUM- 
llonal  level  in  the  current  fiscal  year  as  here- 
in recommended 

Research  and  Development  —The  budget 
proposes  $3,677,200,000  for  research  and  ac- 
velopment  activities  In  1969  The  Commit- 
tee recommenls  $3,383,250,000.  which  Is  a  re- 
duction of  $293,950,000  below  the  budget 
and  $541.750  000  less  than  the  amount  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1968  The  Committee 
takes  cognizance  of  the  tact  that  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  Apollo  program  has  been 
reestablished  following  a  num^r  of  delavs 
and  setbacks  The  Committee  recommends 
that  only  the  most  Important  and  hlchest 
priority   profframs   be   funded   at  this   time 

The  House  p.vssed  the  fiscal  year  1969  In- 
dependent Offices  .ipproprlatlon  bill  contain- 
ing the  NASA  .ipproprlatlon  before  the  NASA 
fiscal  ve.ir  1969  authorization  bill  was  enact™ 
by  the  Congress  and  the  NASA  research  iiia  . 
development  .ipproprlatlon  in  the  House  i>:Il 
exceeds  the  total  amount  provided  tor  re- 
search and  development  m  the  authon/.i- 
tlon  bill  In  Its  report  the  House  Appropria- 
tion Committee  states  that  only  the  most 
important  .md  highest  priority  programs  tie 
funded  during  fiscal  year  1969:  no  indlvldu.U 
progr.im  discu.s.sion  is  Included.  Therefore 
one  must  look  elsewhere  to  find  out  which 
programs  the  Congress  considers  Import, uii 
and  of  high  priority.  .As  pointed  out  atwve, 
the  NASA  fiscal  vear  1969  authorization  bill 
authorizes  $55  million  for  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  Program  and  the  Congress  Is  clearly 
on  record  because  of  Its  action  on  the  ,.u- 
thorizatlon  bill  that  It  supports  the  NASA 
Nuclear  Rockets  Program  tor  fiscal  year  1969 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  by  Its  final  .ictions 
the  view  of  the  Congress  Is  that  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  Program  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  highest  priority  programs  in 
NASA  and  should  move  forward  as  plannetl 
during  fiscal  year  1969. 

Sr..VATF     INDEPKNDENT    OFFICES    APPRuPPlATICNS 
FOR    FISCAL    VEAR    1989 

The  Senate  .'Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommended to  the  Senate  that  $3,370.300  000 
be  appropriated  for  NASA  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  .lUd  the  Committee  tpe- 
clfically  noted  in  its  report  that  It  was  co:i- 
vmced  that  a  viable  sp.ice  program  required 
the  development  of  .i  nuclear  rocket  engitie 
•md  that  deferral  of  such  development  would 
be  verv  cijstly  to  the  Nation.  The  recoin- 
mendat.on  of  the  Committee  was  accepted  by 
the  Senate  The  language  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Comimltee  report  i  Senate  He- 
port  No   1375.  pp  9-10)   follows: 

•  RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

$3.  925,  000  000 
3.  677.  200.  000 
3.  370.  300.  000 
3.  3fl3.  250.  000 


1968    .Ipproprlatlon. 

Est. mite.  1969.  

Authorization.  1969 

Hotise    allowance 


Committee  recommendation.     3,  370.  300.  000 


•A  reduction  of  $12,950,000  is  recommended 
l,v  the  committee,  to  provide  a  total  amount 
for  the  programs  authorized  for  •Research 
and  development'  of  $3,370,300,000.  which  Is 
$306,900,000  below  the  budget  estimate. 

"The  committee  concurs  in  the  House  rec- 
ommendauon  that  only  the  most  important 
and  highest  priority  programs  be  funded  at 
this  lime  It  IS  essential  to  continue  the 
momentum  of  the  Apollo  program  that  has 
been  reestablished  Also,  the  committee  is 
convinced  that  without  the  development  of 
,  nuclear  rocket  engine  it  is  not  possible  to 
project  a  viable  space  program  based  on 
.ulvancement  In  propulsion  capability,  and 
deferral  of  such  development  will  be  very 
costlv    to  the  Nation  in  the  long  run. 

For  the  NERVA  program,  being  developed 
lointly  bv  NASA  and  AEC.  the  NASA  au- 
thorization IS  $55  million  and  the  AEC  au- 
thorization is  $60  million.  The  committee 
recommends  that  an  adequate  funding  level 
be  provided  to  assure  that  a  balanced  pro- 
gram IS  maintained   between   the  two  agen- 

The  amount  flnBllv  appropriated  for  NASA 
research  and  development  for  fiscal  year 
1969  will  not  be  less  than  $3,370,300,000. 
which  equals  the  total  amount  for  the  In- 
dividual research  and  development  programs 
m  the  fiscal  year  1969  NASA  authorization 
bill  including  $56  million  for  the  Nuclear 
Rockets  Program. 

AEC   APPROPRIATION   FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1969 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee  con. 
.sidered  its  Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal 
vear  1969  immediatelv  after  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill  passed  the  House.  The  House 
Appropriations  Committee  consequently  dis- 
allowed $41  million  of  the  AEC  budget  re- 
quest providing  only  $31  million  for  continu- 
ing the  space  propulsion  systems  work  In  the 
AEC.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  because  of  the 
House  action  on  the  NASA  authorization  bill 
and  the  Committee  felt  it  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  comparable  action  In  connection 
with  AEC  However,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  its  report  specifically  made 
note  of  the  fact  that  it  had  supported  up  to 
this  tune  an  adequate  funding  level  for  the 
NERVA  program  because  of  Its  importance 
to  our  future  space  program  and  specifically 
states  that  It  would  reconsider  Its  action  In 
the  future  to  assure  a  balanced  program  be- 
tween NASA  and  the  AEC,  The  language  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Report  (Report  No. 
1549.  p    831    follows: 

■Space  Propulmon  Systems  (Rover). — Be- 
cause of  the  action  by  the  House  on  the 
NASA  authorization  bill  curtailing  the  por- 
tion of  the  NERVA  nuclear  rocket  engine 
development  program  being  conducted  by 
NASA,  the  Committee  has  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  comparable  action  In  connection 
With  related  funding  level  for  the  work  pro- 
^-rammed  by  AEC.  The  Committee  has  there- 
fore disallowed  $41,000,000  of  the  budget  re- 
<iuesl  including  $3,000,000  deleted  in  the 
1969  Authorization  Act.  The  Committee  has 
allowed  $31,000,000,  $2,000,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimate,  for  continuing  the  advanced 
rocket  reactor  technology  program  and  the 
nuclear  rocket  development  station  opera- 
tions. 

"The  Committee  has  supported  to  date 
an  adequate  funding  level  for  the  NERVA 
Program  because  of  Its  Importance  to  our 
future  space  program  and  will  reconsider 
its  action  as  appropriate  in  the  future  to 
assure  that  a  balanced  program  is  maintained 
between  the  two  agencies." 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
stored $37  million  of  the  House  cut  and 
recommended  to  the  Senate  that  $68  million 
be  appropriated  to  the  AEC  for  Reactor 
Development — Space  Propulsion  Systems. 
The  Committee  in  its  report  said  it  is  con- 
vinced that  the  development  ol  the  NERVA-I 


engine  should  proceed  under  an  AEC  NASA 
balanced  program  without  costly  setbacks  In 
order  to  asstire  a  strong  space  propulsion 
capability  so  essential  for  future  missions. 
The  Senate  accepted  this  position.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Report  (Report  No    1405.  p.  39)   follows: 

••reactor     DEVELOPMENT  — SPACE     PROPULSION 
SYSTEMS 

•Restoration  of  $36,000,000  is  recommended 
by  the  committee  for  reactor  propulsion 
(Rover)  NERVA.  the  full  amount  of  the  au- 
thorization by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy. 

••Restoration  of  $1  million  is  also  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  for  advanced  rock- 
et reactor  technology,  to  provide  $21,500,000. 
which  is  $1  million  below  the  authorization 
by  the  Joint  Committee. 

•■For  the  total  on  space  propulsion  sys- 
tems, the  restorations  ol  $37  million  will 
provide  appropriations  of  $68  million,  a  re- 
duction of  $4  million  from  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  a  reduction  of  $1  million  from  the 
authorization. 

•The  restorations  recommended  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  balance  the  funding  i>f  the 
NERVA  program,  being  developed  Jointly  by 
AEC  and  NASA,  for  which  the  NASA  author- 
ization is  $55  million,  a  reduction  of  $5  mil- 
lion below  the  budget  estimate. 

••The  committee  is  convinced  that  devel- 
opment of  the  NERVA-I  enplne  with  75.000- 
pound  thrust  should  proceed  under  a  bal- 
anced program,  without  costly  setbacks,  in 
order  to  assure  a  strong  space  propulsion 
capability  which  is  so  essential  for  future 
missions." 

The  conference  committee  on  the  AEC  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1969  agreed  to 
$53  million  on  the  AEC's  program  in  Reactor 
Development — Space  Propulsion  Systems,  a 
figure  more  than  halfway  between  the  Hotise 
Ijwer  figure  and  the  Senate  higher  figure. 


turn    in    his   pun   or   will   steal   one   that   Is 
legally   registered   to   an   Innocent  citizen 

5  We  (.ppose  the  many  inconsistencies  in 
the  l.iwK  of  our  states  and  our  nation  valh 
regard  to  the  nphts  of  the  18  21  year  old 
citizens  These  inconsistencies  should  be 
dealt  with  in  such  way  as  to  provide  lor 
these  youth  to  properly  develop  their  cit- 
izenship in  all  matters 

(3  We.  though  believing  war  to  be  against 
Cod's  Will  lor  mankind,  notwlthsumding 
this,  are  trvmp  to  be  good  citizens  and  so 
back  our  President  and  his  policies  with 
regard  to  Vietnam  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
trying    to   do   hi.s    best   lor   our   country 

7  We  will  support  our  church.  belieMng 
"In  tiod  we  trust  "  to  be  the  most  significant 
statement  ol  our  nation's  character  and 
purpose 

The  forepoinp  resolutions  were  affirmed  by. 
Sheila  Hoel  Chervl  Fenner.  Darrell  Boh- 
nert.  Jim  C.  Dooley.  Melinda  Head- 
rick.  Steve  Butts,  Nick  Butts,  Kerma 
Headrick.  Teresa  Fenner.  Calvin  Boh- 
nert,  Scott  Fenner.  Rex  Miller.  Juanita 
Abram.  Deborah  McMillan.  John  Mc- 
Daniel  ^Steven  Green,  June  Butus,  Rex 
Flm 


CONCEPTS    OF   GOOD   CITIZENSHIP 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr,  President.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Omega  Youth  of 
the  Jewell  Christian  Church  of  Jewell. 
Kans..  in  which  they  resolved  and  af- 
firmed certain  concepts  which  they  be- 
lieve to  represent  good  citizenship  withm 
our  republican  form  of  government 
which  must  be  guided  by  christian  prin- 
ciples. 

The  statement,  which  is  both  simple 
and  eloquent,  speaks  for  itself.  Because 
of  my  pride  in  these  young  Kansas  citi- 
zens and  my  concurrence  with  their 
views,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Omega  Youth. 
Jewell  Christian  Church. 

Jewell,  Kans.,  July  25.  1968. 
Hon.  Mr.  Pearson. 
The  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  We.  the  Omega 
Youth  of  Jewell  Christian  Church,  Jewell, 
Kansas,  do  hereby  affirm  and  resolve  that: 

1.  We  will  seek  to  know  and  to  obey  the 
laws  of  our  land  and  seek  to  follow  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  was  drawn  up  by  our  fathers  and  our 
forefathers. 

2.  We  will  endeavor  to  influence  our  friends 
to  join  ufi  in  our  determination  to  be  good 
citizens. 

3.  We  will  oppose  all  forms  of  lawlessness 
and  violence,  though  recognizing  and  cher- 
ishing the  right  of  free  speech. 

4.  We  are  in  favor  of  upholding  our  con- 
stitutional right  to  bear  arms.  We  feel  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  violate  a  law  will  not 


ADDRESS  BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  JOHN 
C.  BELL.  JR..  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  EJRVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  July  8, 
1968.  Chief  Justice  John  C.  Bell.  Jr..  de- 
livered a  forthright  address  to  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  decline  of  law  and  order  in 
our  countrj-.  Judge  Bell  singles  out  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  decisions  which  he 
feels  are  contributing  to  the  lawlessness 
in  our  country  and.  as  he  stated,  are 
"literally  jeopardizing  the  future  wel- 
fare of  our  country." 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  feel  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
sacrosanct,  it  is  indeed  refreshing  to  hear 
someone  of  Judge  Bell's  stature  look 
closely  at  recent  Court  decisions  and 
their  effect  on  our  country. 
In  his  speech  Judge  Bell  sUies: 
The  recent  decisions  ol  la  majority  of) 
the  .Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
which  shackle  the  police  and  the  Courts  and 
make  it  terrifically  difficult  (as  you  well 
know)  to  protect  Society  from  crime  and 
criminals,  are.  I  repeat,  among  the  principal 
reasons  lor  the  turmoil  and  the  near-revo- 
lutionary conditions  which  prevail  in  our 
Country,  and  especially  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  all  Senators 
will  have  a  chance  to  read  Judge  Bell's 
remarks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
Address  by  John  C.  Bell.  Jr  .  Chief  Jistice. 

TO   THE   District    Attorneys'    Association 

OF  Pennsylvania  on  July  8,  1968 

One  Of  the  few  things  I  remember  from 
my  college  days  is  the  definition  of  "a  fa- 
miliar essay."  A  familiar  essay  is  "A  ramble 
around  a  subject  in  pleasant  company."  So, 
tonight.  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  speech; 
it's  going  to  be  a  familiar  essay! 

The  Land  of  Law  and  Order— the  Land 
which  all  of  us  have  loved  in  prose  and 
poetry  and  in  our  hearts— has  become  a 
Land  of  unrest,  l.-iwiessness,  violence  and 
disorder— a  Lraid  of  turmoil,  of  riotings. 
looUngs.  shootings,  confusion  and  Babel. 
And  you  who  remember  your  Genesis  re- 
member what  i-.appened  to  Babel. 

Respect  for  Law  and  Order— indeed,  re- 
spect for  any  public  or  private  authority— is 
rapidly    vanishing.    Why?    There    isn't    Just 
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one  re»»on — there  are  a  multitude  and  a 
combination  of  reaaonii  Many  poluicaJ 
leader*  are  »Umng  up  unrest,  dlaointent 
And  greed  by  pronilslnij  every  v  .tUiK  ijri.up 
Heaven  on  earth,  no  matter  what  the  co«t 
M.iny  racUi  leaders  demand  Ui.t  next  year 
•r  .n  the  foreseeable  future  but  right  now 
a  blue  moon  for  everyone  with  a  geld  ring 
iround  It  Moreover  many  r.ulal  leaders, 
many  church  leaders  and  many  college  lead- 
er* advocate  m*a»  cuU  Jls<jbedlence  and 
inien'-looal  violation  of  any  and  e'. ery  Law 
which  a  person  dislikes  We  all  Icnow.  and 
we  All  agree,  that  there  la  a  need  for  many 
ref  .rms.  and  that  the  i>oor  and  the  unem- 
ployed must  be  helped  However  this  di>es 
not  justify  the  breaking  of  any  of  our  Laws 
or  the  res<3rl  to  violence  or  burnings  and 
|.-otings  of  property  or  sit-ins.  Ue-lns.  .sleep- 
in  students,  or  mass  lie-downs  in  the  pub- 
lic streeu.  or  the  blockading  of  buildings,  or 
noting  mobs  Television  shows  which  fea- 
ture gun  battles  i  of  curse,  unintention- 
ally i  add  their  bit  to  stimu.ating  wide- 
spread violence  Furthermore,  the  black- 
mailing demands  tf  those  who  advfXMte  .i 
defiance  of  Law  and  Order  under  the  cloak 
of  w  ifUiy  objectives  and  cununlt  all  kinds 
oC  l.legAi  actions  which  they  mt-irall  civil 
ri<;itd,  are  harming,  not  helping,  their  cause 

Let  J  face  It — a  dozen  recent  revolutionary 
decisloos  by  la  majority  of  i  the  Supreme 
fourt  )t  the  United  .SUtes  m  favor  of  mur- 
derers, robbers,  npl.sts  and  r.iher  dangerous 
criminals,  which  astonish  md  dismay  count- 
less law-abating  cluzens  who  lo<ik  wj  our 
Courts  for  prntectlon  and  help  .md  the  mol- 
Lycoddiivg  >f  law-breakers  and  dangerous 
criminals  by  many  Judges — e.icn  and  all  of 
theae  .ire  worrying  and  frlghtemug  millions 
of  law-.ibidlng  citizens  .md  .ire  U-erally 
Jeopardizing  the  future  welfare  of  our 
Cotintry 

Is  this  still  America''  Or  are  we  following 
in  the  footsteps  'f  ancient  Rome,  or  are  we 
becoming  ancti-.er  revoluuonary  Friince^ 

Let  s  consider  some  uf  tliese  problems  one 
by  one.  In  Uie  first  place,  we  caruiot  ilunk 
or  talk  about  crime  .uid  criminals,  without 
thinking  about  the  newspapers  and  other 
news  medn  Our  Constitution,  as  we  all  re- 
member, tr'i^r mtees  the  freetlom  of  the 
press,'  iFl-?it  .\mendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  .\rtlcle  I.  sec- 
tion 7  of  ttie  ConstltuUon  of  Pennsylvania! 
and  this  freedom  of  the  preae  meaiis  an  awful 
lot  to  our  Country,  even  though  It  Isn't 
absolute  and  unlimited  i  Mat  son  v  Margtotti, 
371  Pa.  laa;  see,  also.  Sew  Yurk  Tunes  Co.  v. 
Sullivan.  376  US   J54  i 

Wa  ill  know  that  newspapers  ire  written, 
edited  and  published  by  human  beings  and 
therefore  it  is  impusalble  for  a  newspaper  to 
be  ilwavs  accurate  or  always  fair  or  always 
right.  Nevertheless,  the  newspapers  and 
other  news  media  are  terrifically  important 
la  '.>ur  lives,  tad  particularly  in  showing  up 
mconipetent  or  crtJOked  public  olftcluls  and 
dungt'rou3  criminals.  Indeed,  it  Is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say.  that  they  ,nre  absolutely 
vital  and  indispensable  for  the  prcrtectlon  of 
the  public  against  crime  md  criminals  No 
matter  what  unreullsUc  people  may  say,  the 
only  way  It  is  possible  for  law-.ibidmg  per- 
sons to  adequatriy  ppdeti  themselves 
against  criminals  is  to  be  iniormed  of  a 
crime  as  soon  as  it  happens,  and  all  relevant 
details  about  when  and  where  and  how  the 
crime  occurred,  together  with  iierilnent  data 
about  the  suspected  criminal  or  criminals. 
I  repeat,  this  Is  the  quickest  and  surest  way. 
aithoug.T  of  Course  not  the  only  way  ovir 
people  can  be  alerted  and  protect  themselves. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
muse  resl.st  coosumtiy  luid  with  ail  our 
power,  every  attempt  Uy  muzzle  '  the  press 
by  well-meaning  and  unrealistic  persons  who 
mistakenly  believe  that  this  press  coverage 
with  Its  protective  .shield  for  the  public  will 
prevent  a  fair  trial.  I  need  hardly  add  that  if 
the  press  publicity  so  prejudices  a  cocrunu- 


nlrv  that  a  fair  trial  for  the  accused  cannot 
be  held  therein,  the  Courts  process,  and 
whenever    necessary    exercise    the    power    to 

transfox  the  trl.d  of  such  a  case  to  another 
County  m  Pennsylvania 

I#ts  8t«)p  kidding  the  American  people! 
It  18  'oo  1  ften  forgotten  that  crime  Is  In- 
ert-i.-<lng  I'ver  six  '.mes  more  rapidly  than 
our  population  This  deluge  nf  violence.  tJils 
flouting  and  defiance  of  tlie  I«iw  and  this 
crime  wave  cannot  be  stopped,  and  crime 
cannot  be  elimlimted  by  plus  plulltudes  and 
by  Cuvernmental  promises  of  millions  and 
billions  of  dtJilars  We  have  lo  nUip  worship- 
ping mammon  and  return  to  worshipping 
Clfxl  and  we  next  have  to  change,  if  !iu- 
manlv  possible,  the  coddling  of  criminals  by 
our  Courts 

nie  recent  decisions  if  a  nuijorlty  ofl  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  suites  which 
shackle  the  police  lUid  the  Courts  and  make 
It  terrlHcally  difficult  i  as  ynu  well  know) 
to  protect  Society  from  crime  and  crlmlnal.s. 
are  I  repeat,  among  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  turnxoU  and  the  near-revolutionary  con- 
(11'. Ions  which  prevail  in  our  Country,  and 
especially  In  Waalimgton 

No  matt«'r  how  atrocious  the  crime  or 
how  clear  the  guilt,  tlie  .Supreme  Court  never 
discu&.s  in  their  Opinions  or  even  mention  the 
fact  that  tlie  murderer.  robt)er.  or  dangerous 
criminal  or  rapist,  who  tias  .ip[>ealed  to  Uieir 
Court  for  Justice  Is  un<U)Ubtedlv  guilty,  and 
they  rarely  ever  discuss  the  rights  and  the 
proterthin  of  the  law- abiding  people  in  our 
Country  Instead,  '.hey  upset  and  rewrse  con- 
victions of  criminals  who  pleaded  guilty  and 
were  found  giuiiy  recently  or  many  years  ago, 
on  newly  crea'.etl  technical  and  iinreallstlc 
standards  maile  of  .straw  .Mthough  I  do  not 
doubt  their  sincerity,  m.et  Judges,  mont 
lawyers  and  most  of  tlie  law-,ibldlng  public 
believe  that  thev  have  invented  Uiese  far- 
fetched interprelauons  of  our  Constitution 
with  a  Jules  Verne  imagination  and  a  Pro- 
crustean stretch  which  oUt-Procrustes  Pro- 
crustes, iiid  either  legally  or  Constitutionally 
they  must  be  changed' 

Now,  here  Is  where  noii  come  in  Tlie  pefiple 
of  Pennsylvania  need,  as  never  before  in  our 
history.  District  ,\ttorneys  who  will  without 
fear  or  favor  act  promptly  vigorously,  and 
of  course  fnlrlv  'o  prosecute  and  convict 
the  lawles.-!,  the  violent  and  the  felonious 
criminals  who  ire  alarming  and  terrifying 
our  Society  How  can  you  do  this'  There  are 
several  way.s  which  (H-cur  to  me  and  I  am 
sure  numerous  additional  ones  will  (x;cur  to 
you. 

The  first  Is  You  must  prosecute  as 
qulcky  as  possible  all  persons  who  violate 
anv  law.  no  matter  how  or  under  what  cloak 
of  sheep's  clothing  they  may  attempt  to 
justify  their  criminal  actions 

Secondly  Sludy — and  you  will  have  to 
study  .is  never  before — all  of  the  many 
United  Slates  Supreme  Court  decisions 
handed  down  in  the  last  few  years  concern- 
ing crime  and  criminals,  their  confessions 
and  their  newly  created  rights.  These  are  so 
numerous  that  I  will  not  have  time  to 
analyze  and  discuss  them  Howeier.  I  will 
capsulize  my  feelings  with  respect  thereto 
by  the  following  quotations  from  the  dis- 
senting Opinions  in  Wnberrt)  v  Sanders, 
376  US.  I.  20-21.  42.  which  said,  inter  alia: 
".  .  .  The  Constitutional  right  which  the 
Court  creates  is  manufactured  out  of  whole 
cloth:'"  and  m  the  dlsseniin!;  Opinion  in 
Luca\  V  Colorado  Grncral  A^isevibly.  :370  U.S. 
713.  where  one  of  the  dls.<;enting  Opinions 
said  I  page  751  i  "  To  put  the  matter  plainly, 
there  is  nothing  in  all  the  history  of  this 
Courts  decisions  which  supports  "his  con- 
stitutional rule  The  Court's  draconlan  pro- 
nouncement, which  makes  unconstitutional 
t.he  legislatures  of  most  (jf  the  .'jO  States, 
finds  no  supptjrt  In  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  any  prior  decision  of  this  Court, 
or  m  the  175-year  political  history  of  our 
Federal  Union      .  ,'  " 


In  the  very  recent  case  of  Witherspoon  v 
Illtnoi.n.  which  was  decided  on  June  3rd   i  : 
thU  year,  the  dissenting  Justices  went  e\f. 
further  and  said  that  the  majority  Opinio- 
was     completely     without     support     In     tl. 
record  and  was   "very  ambiguous   "  With  thio- 
ccmcUislons  I  strongly  agree    However.  w!i,,' 
is   more   important   is   the  question   (jf   wli,,: 
Wif/i(T,'<poon     really     holds      The     majorit'. 
Opinion    thus    suininnrii'.es    it      Specificall 
we  hold  that  a  sentenrc  of  death   cannot  !■.• 
carried  out  if  the  Jury  that  lmpoKe<l  or  rfc 
ommended  it  was  chosen  by  cxc.'udinsr  lend.  - 
men    for   cau>e    simply    because    they   voice  i 
general  objeitlons  to  Uie  death  penalty  or  cv 
pressed    conscientious    or    religious    scriipl. 
aealnst  Its  infliction    .   .   .  Nor  does    the  d. 
ci.viorj  in   f/in  ra.se  affect  the  validity  of  m 
sentence    other'    than    one    of    death.    Nor 
finally,   does   today's   holding   render   Invali  i 
the    com  irf ion  '    as    opposed     to     the    sen- 
tence.- m   this  or  any  other  ca.se  ,    |\V 
have  concluded  that  neither  the  reliance  ■. 
law  cnlorcement  ofBchils,  cf,  Tehan  v,  Sh.  •• 
iH2  U  .S    406,  417;   Johnson  V    New  Jersey,  ;t-  ! 
U  S    719    731    nor  the  Impact  of  a  retroac; 
holding  on  the  adinlnlsuatlon  of  Justice, 
Stovall  V,  Denuo,  388  US,  293,  300,  warru:  • 
a  decision   against   the   fully   retro.ictlve     ; 
plication  of  the  holding  we  announce  lod.iv 

Thirdly.    You  will   have  to  more  cirefi;!:. 
and    more    thoroughly    prepare    your    c.  . 
tluiii  ever  before,  especially  on  the  quest 
of    tlie    volunuiriness    and    admls-sibUlty 
confessions.    In    order    to    avoid    new    irl   ' 
now  or  25   years  from   now. 

Fourth    You  will  have  to  personally  m.i,- 
sure  that  a  complete  detailed  record  is  ke; 
uf    all    the    trial    and     pre-trial    and    po, ' 
conviction    proceedings    in     every    case,    ;: 
order  to  .ideqilately  answer  and  refute,   in. 
mediately   or   many    yefirs   after    the    trial 
convicts   i-ontentlons   that   he   was  depriw  . 
of    a    number   of    his    Constitutional    rigl.-. 
Tliese      allegations      of      unconstltullon.Ui' . 
may   include   a  contention   that   his  confei  ■ 
slon  or  gtultv  plea  was  coerced  or  InvoUa.- 
tarv;    or   that   he   did    not   have   a   Lawyer   . 
the    taxpayers'    expense    at    the    time    of    h.i 
conlesKloii    or   any    lime    to   ndequiitely   pr( - 
p.ije  his  case,  or  that  he  was  not  advi-ed  ' 
did    not   understind   all    his   rlphts   at   e^ri 
c.-itlcal  sUigc  of  the  trial  and  pre-trial  it   • 
ceodlngs.     including     his     right     to     remn 
silent;    and    all    his    other    required    Con.'-t. 
tutlonal  warnings:  or  that  he  was  not  con. 
petent  to  srtand  trial;  or  that  he  was  Insai.' 
or    that    his    lawyer    was    Incompetent; 
that  he  wiis  not  advised  of  his  right  to     i  - 
peal  .ind  to  have  a  tax-paid  lawyer  reprcsi:  ■ 
him  in  his  ,ip[)eiil;   .md  also  every  imagii.   - 
ble  He  which  he  can  invent;  as  well  as  i  •  ■  • 
technical  defense  wh:  h  an  .Lstute  crimu.   . 
lawyer    can.    alter    the    trial    or    alter    mai 
post-convictlou    proceedings,    conceive. 

fifth.:  Yoti  will  have  to  .ud  i  of  cour.sp 
diplomatically  I  every  trial  Judge,  in  order 
that  his  rulings  and  his  charge  to  the  nirv 
and  his  statement  of  the  law  and  the  facts 
ivre  accurate,  .idequate,  fair  and  comply  with 
all  the  recently  created  technical  standards, 
.^uth.-  And  this  is  very,  very,  very  Impor- 
tant -I  strongly  recommend; 

First,  that  your  ,\ssociatlon  state  courte- 
ously and  publicly  the  jHisitlon  of  the  Dis- 
trict .Attorneys'  .Association  of  Pennsylinni.i 
with  respect  to  every  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  .md  i.'f  :in  :.p- 
pellate  Court  of  Pennsylvania  which  the 
Association  is  convinced  is  unfair  to  our  liw- 
abldlng  people  and  is  unjustified  by  the  con- 
stitution or  by  any  staiulorv  law.  together 
with  the  reasons  and  the  legal  authorities 
which  support  your  [wsltlon:  and  that  you 
simultaneously  send  a  copy  of  all  of  the  As- 
sociatlons  recommendations,  resolutions  and 
criticisms    to    '.tie    Supreme    Co'jrt     of    the 
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United  St«tes  and  to  the  appellate  Courts 
ol  Pennsvlvania; 

Secondly,  that  each  of  you  write,  and  llke- 
Msf  be  sure  to  see  the  members  of  the  State 
legislature  from  your  district  and  your  Con- 
uressman  and  your  two  United  States  Sena- 
tors about  the  Association's  recommenda- 
iions  and  resolutions  and  criticisms,  and  the 
reasons  for  the  .Assocuitlon's  opinions  and 
,  (iiiMctlons 

Finally  you  must  light  with  all  your  might 
.,nd  power  and  as  never  before  for  all  the 
:.iw-ablding  people  of  our  wonderful  State 
who  are  consclouslv  or  unconsciously  rely- 
ing upon  you  (and  the  Courts)  to  protect 
;hem  from  felonious  criminals  and  Irom  all 
law-breakers. 


DEA'ni  OF^  MARGARET  BAYNE 
PRICE 

Mr  PEIX  Mr  Pic.sident.  I  mourn 
with  iiUcruse  regret  the  loss  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Price  who  left  us  on  the  23d 
(>f  this  month 

When  a  good  friend  leaves  us.  we  are 
all  saddened.  But.  Margaret  Price  was 
much  more  than  that,  for  during  much 
of  her  life  she  was  dedicated  to  trying 
to  shape  history  for  the  betterment  of 
her  country. 

Arduous  tasks  and  thankless  jobs 
were  frequently  her  lot.  She  did  them 
well,  with  flair  and  imagination.  She 
.sought  not  glory,  but  achievement 

Modesty  and  effectiveness  were  her 
attributes. 

Operation  Support,  Four  for  '64,  Fly- 
ing Caravans.  Tell-a-Friend.  were  the 
products   of   her   drive   and   leadership. 

Millions  of  women  across  the  Nation 
respected  and  admired  "Mrs.  Democrat" 
for  her  leadership  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. 

In  essence,  she  was  a  lady  of  vision, 
vene,  and  vitality. 

Fi'om  a  personal  viewpoint,  she  was 
a  pood  and  valued  friend. 

The  passing  of  Margaret  Price  will 
prove  to  be  a  great  loss  to  her  country 
and  her  party:  we  all  miss  her  deeply. 


Sixtv-four  percent  of  those  voting 
supported  the  view  that  the  Senate 
should  not  confirm  the  pending  nomina- 
tions. That  is  a  margin  of  nearly  2  to  1 
in  an  area  where  the  President  would  be 
expected  to  have  strong  political  support. 

A  Gallup  poll  taken  in  June,  before 
the  current  controver.<^y  erupted,  indi- 
cated that  public  confidence  m  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  fallen  to  an  all-time 
low.  It  is  not  unrea.sonable  to  suggest  that 
public  confidence  in  the  Court  will  not 
be  enhanced  if  the  Senate  should  rub- 
berstamp  the  pending  nominations. 

The  residents  of  Baltimore  have  reg- 
istered their  opinion.  I  am  confident  that 
other  cities  and  States  will  follow  their 

lead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  news- 
paper article  containing  the  Gallup  poll 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  JuU    10    191581 

The  Gai.hjp  Poll;  High  Cottkt  Gfts  a 

Low  Rating 

(By  George  Gallup  i 

Princeton.  NJ..  July  9.— Favorable  al- 
titudes toward  the  US,  Supreme  Court  h.^ve 
declined  during  the  last  year,  as  judged  by 
a  nationwide  Gallup  survey  just  completed. 

Today,  unfavorable  feelings  toward  the 
High  Court  outweigh  favorable  sentiment  by 
a  3-2  ratio.  In  a  survey  reported  in  July, 
1967,  Americans  showed  feelings  toward  the 
Court— with  about  as  many  giving  it  "ex- 
cellent" or  "good  "  marks  as  gave  it  "fair"  or 
"poor"  rating. 

Over  the  past  30  years  the  Gallup  Poll  has 
regularly  checked  on  the  public's  attitudes 
toward  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  branch  of 
government.  This  survey  was  not  designed 
to  gauge  public  reaction  to  the  recent  Ad- 
ministration appointments  of  Abe  Fortas  and 
Homer  Thornberry  to  the  Court. 

This  is  a  question  put  to  a  representative 
national  sample  of  1534  adults  the  last  week- 
end in  June: 

"In  general,  ichat  kind  of  rating  would  you 
give  the  Supreme  Court — excellent,  good, 
fair  or  poor?" 

|ln  percentl 


It,all-s,  o'ors 

Emphnsis  m  original  Opinion, 


BALTIMORE    SPEAKS    OUT    ON    SU- 
PREME COURT  NOMINATIONS 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  an 
aroused  American  public  is  beginning  to 
make  its  voice  heard  concerning  the 
President's  nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Letters  and  telegrams  are  pour- 
ing into  our  office  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  tide  is  running  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  position  I 
have  taken. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  another  in- 
dication of  the  public's  view  of  this  mat- 
ter. On  July  10.  television  station 
WMAR-TV  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  conducted 
a  poll. 

The  station  asked  its  viewers  to  re- 
spond by  telephone  to  this  question: 
Should  the  U.S.  Senate  delay  conflrma- 
tion  of  L.  B.  J.'s  Supreme  Court  nomina- 
tions so  these  could  be  made  by  the  new 
President  next  January?" 

The  poll  was  conducted  during  prime 
viewing  time — between  the  hours  of  7:30 
and  11  p.m.  During  that  SVi-hour  period, 
the  station  reported  that  1,459  persons 
called  to  register  their  opinion. 
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The  public  lavors  certain  changes  in  the 
way  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  selected 
Sixty-one  per  cent  support  the  proposal  that 
the  American  Bar  Association  draw  up  a  list 
of  candidates  it  prefers  and  then  let  the 
President  make  a  choice  irom  the  list 

In  addition  three  out  of  every  four  peo- 
ple in  this  country  favor  Preeident  Elsen- 
hower's proposal  that  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  other  Federal  judges  be 
required  to  retire  at  the  age  of  72 


Excellent 8  15 

Good 28  30 

Totallavorable-     36  45 

Fair 32  29 

Poor - 21 1? 

Total  unlavorable 53  46 

No  opinion ---  H  9 

A  person's  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
is  closely  related  to  how  he  identifies  him- 
self politically.  Rank-and-ftle  Republicans 
are  most  critical  of  the  Court  i60  per  cent 
give  the  Court  an  unfavorable  rating)  whll*^ 
Democrats  are  abotit  evenly  divided  betweerv*' 
favorable  and  unfavorable  ratings. 

Persons  with  college  training  are  more  In- 
clined to  give  the  Court  a  favorable  rating 
than  those  with  less  formal  education.  Still. 
college-trained  persons  are  evenly  divided  In 
their  evaluation  of  the  Court, 

Southerners  are  more  critical  of  the  Court 
than  are  residents  of  other  regions.  About 
half  of  young  adults,  those  In  their  twenties, 
give  the  Court  either  an  "excellent"  or 
"good"  rating,  while  older  persons  tend  to  be 
less  favorably  disposed  toward  the  Court, 

Following  are  the  results  by  major  groups 
in  the  population : 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr,  PEARSON,  Mr,  President,  voca- 
tional education  has  become  one  of  the 
fundamental  individual  achievements  of 
our  national  economic  strength.  Recog- 
nition of  this  fact  was  most  recently 
stated  in  a  statement  on  KLEO  radio 
station  in  Wichita,  Kans,,  on  July  22 
and  23  of  this  year.  It  is  a  strong  plea 
for  Senate  action. 

Because  I  share  this  view,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  .statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  An  editorial  comment  broadcast  on  KLEO, 
July  22-23.  19681 
Observation   148 

The  House  in  'Washington  has  pivssed  the 
vocational  educational  amendments  and 
sent  them  to  the  Senate.  TTiese  represent  an 
important  step  forward  in  making  more 
occupational  education  available  to  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  bUl  will  not  get  lost,  watered  down  or 
kUled  in  the  rush  of  the  final  days  of  con- 
greeslonal  meetings  before  the  political  con- 
ventions. Here  in  Kansas  we  have  made  great 
movements  forward  in  having  excellent  Vo- 
Tec  schools,  but  if  approved,  the  Federal 
provisions  would  be  given  aeslst  in  broad- 
ening these  opportunities  here  and  through- 
out  the  Nation. 


evans  and  novak  on  the  john- 
son-fortas  relationship 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
sidering the  nominations  pending  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  questions  have  arisen 
as  a  result  of  a  past  and  continuing  re- 
lationship between  Mr.  Fortas  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

A  carefully  researched  book,  written 
by  the  respected  columnists,  flowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  throws  con- 
siderable light  upon  that  relationship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  num- 
ber of  excerpts  from  the  book  "Lyndon 
B,  Johnson:  The  Exercise  of  Power," 
along  with  mj'  introductory  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  RECORr. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Intro- 
ductory remarks  and  excerpts  were  or- 
dered   to   be  printed   in   the  Record.   a.s 

follows 

Mr  tiRim.v  On  pa?e  9  of  the  book  the 
Huthors  refer  to  the  beuinnlnfj  ■>{  the  rela- 
tiunshlp  in  the  late  thirties  with  these  words 

rue    ROAD    TO    Tlir     SEN^TE 

But  most  important,  the  dtwrs  were 
opened  to  the  <reat  .ind  near-great  to  the 
Princes  of  the  New  Deal  who  usually  didn't 
come  within  miles  "f  a  freshnvan  Congre"- 
m.tn  In  separate  conversations.  Roosevelt 
remarked  to  those  two  feuding  rhleftalns  of 
the  New  Deiil  Harold  Ickes  .md  Harry  Hop- 
kins that  here  wivs  a  young  man  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  might  have  been-  if  he  hadn't 
been  saddled  with  a  Harvard  education!  Fur- 
ther, the  President  added,  vouni?  Johnson 
coiild  well  tjecome  the  first  ITesident  from 
the  South  ilnce  the  Civil  War  Ickes  and 
Hopkins  Rot  the  message  and  began  intro- 
ducing Johrvson  around  and  doing  him  little 
favors. 

"Slowlv.  Johnson  bet;an  to  assemble  a 
stable  t>f  non-Texas  advLsers^  some  to  Ivst 
a  generation,  some  to  be  .shucked  olT  quickly 
Hopkins  introduced  him  to  a  shrewd  Wall 
Street  lawyer  named  Edxln  Welsl  who  was 
deeply  Impressed  by  Johnson.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Ickes  put  him  In  touch  with  two 
brtlllAiit  men  in  their  late  twenties — a  young 
lawver  from  Memphis  named  Abe  F'ortas 
then  working  his  way  up  the  ladder  In  the 
Interior  Department,  and  Eliot  Janewav. 
then  buslnees  editor  of  Time  md  an  unoflB- 
dal  economic  adviser  to  Ickes  Welsl.  Fortas. 
Janeway — all  were  called  upon  by  the  young 
Congressman  f^r  iidvice.  is  were  FDR's 
Young  Guard  from  the  WWte  Hou.se  and  the 
new  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
I  through  Johnsons  interlocking  relation- 
ships with  both  Ravburn  and  Roosevelt) 

•  .\ part  from  the  :act  that  Sam  Johnson 
hiid  served  with  Siun  Ravburn  m  the  Texas 
legislature  .ind  backed  Ray  burn  for  Speaker 
in  1909.  Lyndon  Johnson  had  t>een  attenuve 
to  Rayburn  during  his  stii.t  is  Kleberg  .-;  .sec- 
retary in  the  House  .\s  chairman  i.f  the 
House  Commerce  Comml'tee  during  R.x)se- 
velt's  Hunired  Days  of  1933.  Rayburn  was 
midwife  at  'he  birth  of  the  SEC  Thus  the 
Rayburn  link,  together  with  Roosevelt's  own 
sponsorship,  put  Johnson  m  close  touch  with 
SEC  Chairman  William  O  Douglas  and  the 
young  White  House  aules  >>;  the  later  New 
Deal  -Ben  Cohen.  Thomas  i  Tommy  the 
C  Tk  I   Corcoran.  Jainea  Rowe.' 

In  1948.  candidate  Lynd m  Jjhn.son  won 
nomination  for  Senali>r  by  a  contested  87 
votes  The  circumstances  .aid  the  .-ole  played 
by  Mr  Fortas.  are  described  in  the  book, 
beginuing    on    page    J4.    :>s    follows: 

.  the  eampaun  cf  l^i-tS  bore  iltUe  re- 
semblance to  1941.  This  time  Johnson  was 
not  bound  by  the  handicaps  ut  a  pro- 
admlnlstratlon  candidate  Swooping  down  on 
voters  in  his  helicopter.  Johnson  was  pre- 
pared to  say  whatever  he  had  to  say  to  win 
While  never  having  Joined  the  segregationist 
bloc  in  Congress,  he  now  opened  tire  on 
Trtiman's  whole  civil  rli^hts  program,  and 
while  privately  telling  friends  that  he  really 
favored  federal  control  ot  tldelands  oil.  he 
campaigned  for  a  bill  to  place  the  tldelands 
m  Textn  h.mds  But  nowhere  did  Johnson 
display  his  ability — and  wtlUngne.sa — to  work 
both  sides  of  the  political  fence  m  order  to 
get  into  the  Senate  as  he  did  on  the  Taft- 
Hajlley   tS3Ue. 

■Johnsons  \ote  for  Taft-Hartley  helped 
1.  Ill  down  the  kind  of  money  support  that 
.shvinned  him  seven  years  earlier-  led  by  the 
newly  oll-rlch  Brown  brothers  Old  Wall 
Street  friend  Ed  Welsi  (whose  clients  In- 
cluded the  Hearst  Corporation)  obtained  an 
endorsement  for  Johnson  from  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Texas — an  endorsement  out 
of  the  question  ;f  Johuscin  had  voted  a^tainst 
Taft-Hartley    That  single  vote  panicked  the 


Texas  State  AFI.  Into  an  abaurd  endorsement 
of  Johnson's  rl^ht-wlng  Tory  Democratic 
foe,  Oovernor  Coke  Stevenson,  playing  di- 
rectly into  Johnson's  hands  Fearful  of  tak- 
ing I  stand  'in  Taft-H.irtley  because  of  the 
.\n,  endorsement  .Stevenson  was  a  sitting 
target  for  Johnson's  political  arrows  aimed 
at  his  :.ib<>r  support  Uibor-baltln^;  fit  snugly 
into  'S-.e  prevailing  anil-labor  mood  in  the 
-Sviuthwest  Challenging  Stevenson  to  re- 
pudiate his  .\FL  bupp<irt  Ji  hnson  asked 
rhetorically  Does  he  place  his  preed  for 
W't'-s  above  the  welfare  of  his  native  land'"' 
A  major  l.ssue  of  the  day.  said  Johnson,  was 
whether  we  should  bow  nur  necks  to  labor 
tlictatorshlp  through  the  repeal  <r  .softening 
of  the  antl-Communlst  Taft-Hartley  BUI  ' 

But  while  the  .\F1.,  went  for  Stevenson. 
a  wiser  labor  ofHclal  was  on  the  other  side 
Robert  e);iver  a  Texas  sUlT  member  f  jr  Wal- 
ter Reuther's  ITO  Auto  Workers,  persuaded 
.sUte  CIO  offlclals  not  to  follow  the  AFL 
into  the  Stevenson  ramp  In  return.  John- 
son led  Oliver  to  t)elleve  that  he  would  take 
a  generally  pro-labor  stance  In  the  campaign. 
While  Oliver  quietly  recruited  CIO  locals 
behind  Johnson  (Without  formally  endors- 
ing him),  Johnson  gradually  stepped  up  his 
campaign  In  f.iv.ir  of  Tuft-Hartley  But  Oliver 
was  trapped,  because  by  then  It  was  too 
late  to  reverse  the  CIO,  which  voted  for  John- 
son But  most  important  of  all.  In  the  .August 
28.  194fl.  Democratic  primary.  Johnson  re- 
membered Rixjsevelt  s  advice  about  sitting 
on  the  ballot  boxes 

Counted  out  by  ODanlels  ballot-counters 
in  1941.  Johnson  was  counted  In  this  time 
by  87  votes  out  of  988,295  cast,  thanks  to  a 
late,  late  count  on  September  3.  giving  him 
202  additional  votes  from  the  ballot  box  In 
Precinct  No.  13  in  the  hamlet  of  Alice  In 
Duval  County  on  the  Mexican  border  After 
a  long  and  bitter  debate  the  SVate  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Commitu-e,  meeting  m  Fort 
Wi.rth  on  .-leptember  14  certuied  Johnson 
iis  the  nominee  of  the  party  to  be  placed  on 
the  general  election  ballot — as  good  as  elec- 
tion m  the  Texas  ol  1948  Stevenson  imme- 
diately appealed  to  the  lederal  courts  with 
charges  uf  fraud,  and  on  September  15.  US. 
District  Judge  r  Whltfleld  Davidson,  a 
Southern  conservative  Irom  rural  east  rexas. 
Issued  an  injunction  denying  Johnson  a  place 
on  the  ballot.  At  a  hearing  before  Davidson 
in  Fort  Worth  on  September  21.  Stevenson  x 
lawyers  produced  eiidcnre  to  sliow  tfiat 
'  lotcrs'  /rom  t'\e  gratevard  and  fom  acro^f 
the  border  m  .Venco  had  been  recorded  for 
Johnson  in  Precinct  No.  11  Davidson,  clearly 
Intending  to  rule  against  Johnson,  sent  a 
lawyer  Into  Duval  County  to  lake  evidence  ns 
a  master  of  chancery  for  his  court 

'The  full  weight  of  the  Truman  .\dminls- 
tratton  and  the  entire  liberal  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  now  was  thrown  behind 
Johnson  For  all  of  his  conservat.ve  trans- 
gressions during  the  80th  Congress,  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  Inhnitely  preferable  to  Dlxle- 
crat  Coke  Stevenson  in  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent told  Johnson  precisely  th.it  on  .Septem- 
ber 25,  when  hla  transcontinental  whistle- 
stop  lour  passed  through  Texas  with  Repre- 
sentative Johnson  as  the  honored  guest 
Johnsons  old  fnends  k;athcred  about  him  as 
his  political  career  teetered  In  the  balance. 
John  Connally  was  In  overall  command  In 
Texas.  .Mvin  Wlrtz  headed  his  defense  In 
Washington.  .\be  ForUis.  now  in  private  prac- 
tice, was  hU  principal  attorney  Joining  them 
on  a  volunteer  basis  were  prominent  liberal 
lawyers,  including  Joseph  Rauh.  a  national 
leader  of  the  liberal  Americans  lor  Demo- 
cratic .Action,  who  m  years  to  'ome  was  1^3 
be  one  if  Johnson's  principal  antagonists. 

Judge  Davidson's  hearing  m  Fort  Worth 
reopened  on  Septemt^er  28,  but  it  was  .ihort- 
Uved  Johnson  s  lawyers  had  appealed  David- 
son's Injunction  to  the  US  Court  of  Appeals 
m  New  Orleans.  Unable  to  get  a  quick  de- 
cision there,  they  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in    Washington.    On    September    .."J.    Justice 


Hugo    Black    Issued    an    order    staying    the 

Dav!d.son  Injunction  and  putting  Johns'in  s 
name  back  on  the  election  ballot.  Duvldsoir.s 
he.^rlng  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  furthe.' 
appeals  were  moot  Stevenson  was  l>eaU"n 
by  the  disputed  87  votes  The  November  elec- 
tion was  a  formality" 

In  1949,  President  Truman  nommatr- i 
Leiand  Olds  for  a  third  term  as  a  menih.  r 
of  the  Federal  Power  Comml.sslon  Freshni.in 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  leading  i  ; - 
ponent.  and  the  Senate  finally  vot«d  to  reject 
the   nomination. 

In  their  book,  beginning  on  page  35.  E\,in- 
and  Novak  relate  the  circimistances  .uci 
point  up  the  Interesting  role  played  by  Mr 
Fort.is  in  this  matter: 

■  Inland  Olds,  a  native  of  Rochester.  .N.  .v 
York,  graduated  from  Amherst  College  .  i 
1912.  .=  erved  m  the  Army  In  1918.  and  ihi  •, 
spent  nine  years  as  an  economic  consult.i  i 
and  writer  for  f-abor  Letter,  published  •■. 
Federated  Press.  (Ills  economic  oriental:. c, 
was  considerably  left  of  center  )  In  the  !  •!- 
lowing  eight  years  he  headed  the  New  York 
State  Power  Authority,  until  President  Roosc. 
\elt  .ippolnted  him  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  In  1939.  As  a  member,  then  vicr - 
chairman  and  chairman  of  the  FPC.  he  ».i 
the  commission's  most  militant  advocate  >  : 
tough  government  regulation  of  private  util- 
ity rate-making 

■  Thom.as  L    Stokes,  the  liberal  columni  •. 
referred  to  Olds  as  a  'mild-mannered,  touirh- 
mlnded.    zealous   old    New    Dealer '    His   .-. 
got  him  into  trouble,  and  not  Just  with  ",. 
private  viilllues   Like  nil  the  New  Dealers   :  . 
loved  nothing  better  than  a  roaring  bure:ui- 
cratlc  battle   Unfortunately  for  Olds,  his  f  • 
included   lue   cf    the   New   Deal's   expert   ii- 
lighters      Secretary    of    the    Interior    Har.    : 
Ickes    Ickes  believed  that  Olds  had  polsoma 
President     Ro<->sevelt's     mind     against     hin. 
thereby    ruining    Ickes'    chances    to    beconif 
chairman  of  a  new  federal  Water-Power  Coin- 
miiislon    The  Old  Curmudgeon  never  forgot 
nor  did   ills  ckjse  friends. 

By  1949.  Olds  had  served  ten  years  on  the 
FPC  and  w.is  hoping  for  still  another  term 
But.  in  fact  his  day  was  done  In  Washing- 
ton Olds  had  run  afoul  of  the  postwar  natu- 
ral gas  boom  Once  a  relatively  unlmport.m: 
tiy-product  of  the  oil  Industry,  natural  r's 
had  become  big  business  Interstate  pipe- 
lines brought  pas  from  the  Southwest  and 
revolutionized  the  home-heaung  business 
across  the  nation  The  rise  of  the  (<il  .ind  cm 
industry  brought  a  new  political  power  not 
Just  to  Texas,  but  to  Washington  also.  With 
Bob  Kerr  leading  the  way  In  the  Senate,  the 
industry  refused  to  tolerate  nn  FPC  dedi- 
cated to  tough  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices.  The  reappointment  of  Leland  Olds 
for  another  term  on  the  FPC  would  have 
ensured  an  antl-lndustry  majority  on  the 
commission    Olds  was  a  marked   man. 

Majority  Leader  Scott  Lucas.  Increasingly 
liarassed  in  his  unhappy  role  of  attempting 
to  chapcrone  the  Fair  Deal  through  a  hostile 
Senate,  warned  Truman  in  the  lall  of  1949 
that  the  Senate  would  never  conhrm  Olds 
for  mother  l<?rm  He  pleaded  with  the  Presi- 
dent not  to  make  the  liomination.  but  Tru- 
man luid  become  Impervious  to  defeat  in 
Congress.  Furthermore,  he  was  increasingly 
concerned  with  International  affairs.  He  not 
only  Ignored  Lucas'  advice  but.  as  with  so 
much  Fair  Deal  legislation,  just  about  'orgol 
the  Olds  nomination  once  It  reached  Capitol 
HUl  Scarcely  a  telephone  cr>ll  on  Olds'  be- 
half was  m.vle  by  the  White  House  Lucas, 
who  had  his  own  doubts  about  Olds,  went 
throi-gh  The  motions  for  the  presidentir" 
nominee  But  it  was  a  hopeless  cause.  With 
the  indetaugable  Kerr  beating  the  drums 
against  Olds  and  oligarchs  Russell  and  Tall 
both  opposed  to  him,  he  had  no  chance. 

■What  makes  the  Inevitable  senatorial 
lynching  of  Leland  Olds  noteworthy  was  the 
aggressive  part  played  by  the  freshman  Sen- 
ator in   charge  ol    the  special   Senate   Com- 
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nierce  Sul)comQilttee  set  up  to  study  the 
Olds  nomlnaUon.  Lyndon  Johnson  sought 
,„p  Job — but  only  when  Olds  was  already 
,  learly  marked  for  extinction. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Ickes,  nura- 
.ng  his  old  grudge  against  Olds,  was  egging 
'.  n    his   protege,   Johnson.    Abe   Fortas.   who 
!.ad  been  Ickee'  Under  Secretary  of  Interior 
.Vnd   was   sUU    close   to   him,   although   now 
;n  private  law  practice,  was  the  behlnd-the- 
,  cenes  counsel   for  Johnson,  supplying  him 
.Mth  material  and  arguments  against  Olds." 
.Mr    Fortas   has  come   under  criticism  be- 
vu.se.  while  serving  as  c.  Justice  of  the  Su- 
:  reme    Court,    he    has    engaged    in    certain 
, \:ra-judlclal    activities     In    light    of    that 
.  nticism.  the  following  excerpt,  taken  from 
1  ige  337  of  the  book,  should  be  noted; 
There   was   tirst  the  question  of   the  as- 
i.^sination    Itself.    Inevitably,    irresponsible 
iltmagogues  of  the  left  and  right  spread  the 
:..ilion    that    not    one    assassin    but    a    con- 
piraey    had    killed   John   Kennedy.   That   It 
.  ccurred   in   Johnson's   own   state  on  a   po- 
ucal  mission   urgently  requested  and  pro- 
moted  by  Johnson  only  embellished  rancid 
.    nsplratonal    theories.    If   he   were   to   gain 
!iie  confidence   of   the   people,   the  ghost  of 
; '..lilts  must  be  shrugged  off. 

In  ids  earliest  hours  as  President,  then, 
J  .hnson.  assisted  by  Abe  Fortas  and  other 
i  .unselors,  conceufd  his  plan  jar  a  blue- 
■  :hbon  commission  composed  of  the  nation's 
r  lost  eminent  citizens  to  make  a  painstaking 
investigation  of  the  tragic  events  of  Novem- 
her  22  and  exorcise  the  demons  of  con- 
.•■piracy.  Moreover,  it  had  to  be  a  commission 
(if  consensus,  skillfully  drawn  from  con- 
trasting feepments  of  the  population.  He 
made  the  choices  and  telephoned  them  hlm- 
M'lf  from  the  Eastern  Establishment,  John 
McClov.  an  esteemed  banker  and  diplomat; 
l.-om  the  liberal  Republicans,  Senator  John 
sjierman  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  Kennedy's 
close  friend;  from  the  orthodox  Republicans, 
Kepreeenuulve  Gerald  Ford,  Jr.,  of  Michigan; 
from  the  Democrauc  party  House  leadership. 
Representative  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana; 
from  the  top  echelon  m  the  world  of  Inter- 
national intelligence,  Allan  W.  Dulles,  the 
former  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
.Agency. 

The  two  most  important  members  of  the 
r  >mniission  were  the  hardest  to  get.  To  sym- 
bolize his  hope  for  national  reconciliation, 
Liindlng  together  the  distraught  nation, 
Jiihnson  wanted  opposltes;  Chief  Justice 
I-.irl  Warren  (who  would  head  the  commls- 
r.on  and  give  It  Its  name)  and  Senator  Rlch- 
nrd  Russell.  It  was  the  Supreme  Court  under 
W.-uren's  vigorous  leadership  that,  through 
i-.<i  civU  rights  decisions,  brought  about  the 
Negro  Revolution  that  whittled  down  the 
political  power  ol  Russell's  South.  In  hour 
uj)on  hour  of  Senate  oratory,  Russell  had 
denounced  the  judicial  usurpation  of  the 
'  Warren  Court "  Now,  Johnson  wanted 
these  two  antagonists  side  by  side  in  a 
moment  of  national  peril. 

Warren  protested.  He  knew  that  past 
vicmhcrs  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  been 
fubject  to  heai'y  criticism  when  they  ac- 
rrpted  nonjudicial  assignments.  He  told 
Johnson  that  neither  he  nor  any  member  of 
the  /idcral  judiciary  should  serve  on  the 
commission" 

The  following  Ls  found  on  page  346  of  the 
Ev.ins  and  Novak  book: 

"Fortas  had  remained  on  Intimate  terms 
\>.ith  Johrvson  all  during  the  vice-presidency. 
When  White  House  lawyers  prepared  the  fair 
housing  order  to  be  enforced  by  'Vice-Pres- 
ident Johnson's  Committee  on  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity.  Johnson  asked  them 
10  let  Abe  Fortas  have  a  look  at  It,  even 
though  he  had  no  official  government  posi- 
tion. Now  -with  Johnson  as  President,  Por- 
t.is — still  without  oflBclal  status — was  con- 
stantly on  the  scene  after  November  22: 
\'.nting  speeches,  giving  advice,  keeping 
Johnson    coonpany.    JPortas    had    been    re- 


tained by  Bobby  Baker  as  his  counsel  In  the 
multiple  legal  complications  that  began  late 
In  the  summer  of  1963.  but  Fortas  dropped 
Baker  as  a  cUent  when  Johnson  became  Pres- 
ident.)" 

The  following  excerpt  Is  from  page  348: 
"On  Saturday.  November  23.  (1963),  John- 
son asked  Sorensen  to  write  this  first  major 
speech— the  same  task  he  had  performed  so 
well  for  Kennedy.  Later  that  day  Johnson 
by  accident  ran  Into  Galbraith  in  an  elevaUir 
In  the  Executive  Office  Building.  Worried 
about  the  speech  to  Congress  lour  days  later, 
Johnson  asked  Galbraith  whether  he  worked 
well  with  Sorensen.  When  the  answer  was 
yes,  Johnson  asked  him  to  collaborate  on 
the  address.  That  night,  Sorensen  and  Gal- 
braith got  together  in  the  handsome  George- 
town house  of  Katherine  Graham,  ■w.idow  of 
Philip  Graham  and  now  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Galbraith  hatched  ideas 
and  Sorensen  put  them  in  writinp. 

"When  Sorensen  prepared  his  speeches  for 
Kennedy,  the  draft  was  circulated,  amend- 
ments were  made,  and  it  was  then  returned 
to  Sorensen  for  final  pollshinp.  With  John- 
son, It  was  different.  After  the  Sorensen - 
Galbraith  draft  was  submitted  to  Johnson, 
they  never  saw  It  again.  Johnson  gave  it  to 
Abe  Fortas,  who  did  a  top-to-bottom  re- 
write. 'I  corned  it  up  a  little,'  Fortas  said 
later.  The  result  was  an  amalpan.  that  was 
neither  pure  Kennedy  nor  pure  Johnson  It 
was  a  transition  address." 

And  on  page  358.  the  following: 
"Christmas  week  at  the  ranch  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  Johnson^s  transition 
as  President.  There  remained  only  the  Presi- 
dent's address  to  the  opening  of  the  second 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  en  Januar>'  8. 
1964.  Returning  to  Washington,  the  Presi- 
dent called  in  his  chief  advisers  on  foreign 
policy  for  a  final  session  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  Message,  already 
in  draft  form. 

"There,  gathered  in  the  Cabinet  Room. 
were  three  layers  of  advisers,  each  separate 
from  the  other,  each  with  its  uncommon 
tradition  but  all  now  Joined  together.  The 
first  layer  was  the  Kennedy-holdover  layer: 
Rusk  and  McNamara.  the  CIA's  John  McCone. 
McGeorge  Bundy.  Arthur  Schlesinger.  'Walt 
Rostow  of  the  State  Department  Policy 
Planning  staff,  Don  Wilson  of  the  USIA; 
the  second  layer  was  the  core  of  Johnson's 
new,  inside  advisers:  Movers.  Valenti.  and. 
of  course.  Walter  Jenkins;  finally,  the  third 
layer — the  triumvirate  of  Fortas.  ClitTord. 
and  Rowe." 

Beginning  on  page  412  of  the  book: 
"This  strict  demarcation  line  between  the 
Private  and  Public  Person  began  to  crumble 
during  Johnson's  freewheeling  overseas  trips 
as  Vice-President.  But  the  problem  was  mag- 
nified beyond  control  in  his  early  presidency 
when  he  tried  to  deal  with  fifty  or  more 
White  House  correspondents  in  the  same 
style  that  he  had  dealt  with  a  dozen  Senate 
regulars.  Stories  Inevitably  were  published 
that  concentrated  on  the  Private  Person  i-.nd 
displayed  the  new  President  as  a  vvhi&key- 
drlnklng  Texas  primitive,  who  told  dirty  Jokes 
and  mistreated  his  Secret  Service  bodyguard. 
"Johnson's  aides  knew  all  too  well  that 
such  expose  in  the  press  fitted  neatly  with 
the  image  of  the  President  as  a  Texas  wheel- 
er-dealer that  began  to  emerge  In  early  1964 
quite  apsirt  from  his  treatment  in  the  press. 
Two  long,  meticulously  researched  articles  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  March  23  and 
24  by  Louis  M.  Kohlmeler  described  how 
Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson  had  made 
their  fortune  In  the  government-regulated 
communications  industry.  The  Kohlmeier 
articles,  which  won  him  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  set 
off  a  year-long  discussion  of  Johnson's  per- 
sonal fortune — a  subject  related  to  the  Pri- 
vate Person,  not  the  Public  Person. 

"Furthermore,  the  Bobby  Baker  case  was 
warming  up.  On  January  17,  1964,  the  Senate 


Rules  CommlU^'e  published  incendiary  testi- 
mony in  it.(i  Baker  InvesUgation  from  Don  B. 
Reynolds,    a    garrulous    insurance    salesman 
from     the     Washington     suburb     of     Silver 
Spring.    Maryland,   who   said    he    had    taken 
Baker    into    his    insurance    firm    as    a    vice- 
president  in  the  late  1950s  to  exploit  his  in- 
valuable politic^il  contacus.  Baker  suggested 
in  1957.  Reynolds  testified,  that  Reynolds  sell 
a  life   in-surance  policy  to  Senator  Johnson, 
two  years  alter  his  severe  heart  attack.  John- 
.son  was  obviously  a  high  rifk,  but  Reynolds 
placed    $100,000    in    llle    insurance    with    an 
underwriter  Shortly  thereafter,  Reynolds  tes- 
tified. Waller  Jenkins  suggested  that  he  pur- 
ch.ase     adverllsinp     time     from     KTBC.     the 
John.sons    television   station   in  Austin.  The 
clear    implication    was   that    Reynolds   owed 
Ji^hnson    a    favor    for    the    commissions    he 
v.ould   receive  as  broker  for  the  » 100.000  of 
life  iiKSurance.  Reynolds  bought  the  televi- 
sion advertising  at  a  cost  of  $1,208,  Two  years 
later,   in    1959.   according  to  Reynolds'   testi- 
laonv.  Baker  supgested  that  he  give  John.son 
a  hiph-fidelity  stereophonic  phonograph  ol  a 
particular    type    desired    by    Mrs.    John.s(jn 
Revnolds  said  he  sent  such  a  set.  casting  hiin 
$584.75    lor    purchase    :uid    installation,    to 
Johnson's  liome  m  Washington  accomp-tniid 
by  invoices  that  indicated  Reynolds  was  the 
buyer.  In   1961.  after  he  became  Vke-Presi- 
dent.  Johnb<jn   bought  another  $100  000   I  le 
In.surance  policy  from  Reynolds. 

■As  he  alien  did  uhcn  trouble  loomid. 
Johnson  turned  to  those  tuo  tanny  Wash- 
ington lauyrrs.  .4hc  Fortas  and  Clark  Clillord. 
Their  advice  boiled  down  ti  tiiLs:  Jenkins 
siiould  not  testify  be! ore  tiie  Rules  Comnut- 
t'^e  r\nd  r.sk  a  cro.ss-examination  Ihat  nupnt 
c  x.ilate  Reynolds'  testimony  into  a  I'.ill- 
nedped  cri.<;:s  But.  Fon.is  and  ClilTord  went 
on.  the  President  must  reply  to  Reynolds' 
ch.irpes  .'snd  innuendo  That's  precisely  what 
Johnson  did.  At  an  impromptu  pre.ss  confer- 
ence on  January  23.  the  President  pave  a 
brief  history  ol  the  life  insurance  policies 
jHirchased  from  Reynolds  biit  said  nothing 
at  all  about  tlic  advertising  bought  by  Reyn- 
cikls  from  KTBC,  .Ai?  for  the  stereo  set.  John- 
Fon  described  it  first  as  'a  pift  .  .  th.it  an 
(■mpl:iyee  of  mine  |  Baker  |  made  to  me  :.nd 
Mrs  Johnson'  and  then  as  :i  |.'i!t  of  'the 
B:iker  f.xmily  ' 

■Democratic  polilici.ins  pcnerally  difapreed 
with  the  forfas  Clifford  advice  Anything  the 
President  said,  they  believed,  would  elevate 
t:-.e  whole  matter  and  build  it  up  hs  a  politi- 
c.:\  issue.  Nor  were  these  politicians  happy 
when,  at  another  pref^idential  press  conler- 
ince  on  January  25,  Johnson  clumsily  tried 
to  equate  the  Reynolds-Baker  stereo  set  with 
a  miniature  television  set  received  from  his 
(.nice  staff  by  Senator  Barry  Croldwater,  t.hen 
c.impaiBnme  in  the  New  Hampshire  primary 
for  the  presidential  nomination.  'I  am  a  little 
amu.sed  when  you  talk  about  the  stereo  f.nd 
the  miniature  television.'  said  Johnson  with 
deep  irony  'I  don't  know  what  the  ditleren'-e 
I.';,  but  I  puess  there  is  some  difference 

In  1964  considerable  pressure  was  building 
up  to  get  President  Johnson  to  accept 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as  a  running 
mate.  How  President  Johnson  responded 
and  the  role  of  Mr.  Fortas.  are  described  in 
the  following  passages,  beginning  at  page 
444 

"John  Kenneth  Galbraith  had  resigned  as 
Ambassador  to  India  and.  since  his  part 
in  drafting  Johnson's  first  speech  to  Con- 
gress on  November  27.  1963.  had  become  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  White  House  and 
adviser  to  the  President.  On  July  21.  1964. 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  a  lengthy  trip 
to  Europe.  Galbraith  is  known  to  have  writ- 
ten President  Johnson  along  the  foUo-wing 
lines:  recalling  a  converstion  he  had  with 
Johnson  several  days  earlier  on  the  subject 
ol  the  vice-presidency,  he  praised  Bobby 
Kennedy  as  a  calm,  competent  person  of 
great  ability,  'ilie  Kennedys,  wTOte  Gal- 
braith. had  made  on»  special  contribution 
to  the  country:   they  had  involved  the  new 
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genereUon  in  politic*  on  the  grand  scale 
Just  fM  Pranklln  Roosevelt  had  done  In 
those  days  when  Oalbralth  had  flret  met 
Johnson  in  Washington  The  enthuslkom  of 
youth,  wrote  Oalbralth  is  a  vital  campaign 
asset  Moreover  youth  *nd  the  Involvement 
of  youth  would  be  even  more  import.inl  t« 
the  Johnson  Administration  In  the  forth- 
coming four-year  period  In  fact,  concluded 
Oalbralth,  whether  youth  were  enthusiastic 
for  the  Johnson  ticket  t>r  disappointed  In 
It  could  determine  the  result  of  the  election 

In  his  letter  to  the  President  Oalbralth 
wiia  lobbying  for  Bobby  Kennedy  iiul  OiU- 
bralth  had  one  of  those  eloquent  iberal 
voices  that  if  sounded  out  loud  culd  .it- 
tract  much  Attention  and  malte  much  trouble 
for  Lyndon  Johnson  Here  it  was  some  five 
weeks  t)efore  the  Atlantic  City  convention 
The  Bobby  Problem  remained  unaohed  and 
one  >)f  the  most  skilled  publicists  in  the 
Democratic  p<irtv  Wii»  writing  a  letter  as  If 
there  really  were  .i  possibility  that  Johnson 
would  Hive  second  place  on  the  ticket  to 
Kennedy 

Such  continued  persistence  by  Kennedy 
men  made  it  clear  U)  Johnson  that  the  ia&t 
fe«ble  baatlng  of  Bobby-for-Vlce-Presldent 
hopes  cxJtHd  not  be  permitted  to  conUnue 
into  the  National  Convention  itself  when 
the  confusion  and  grief  for  John  Kennedy 
among  the  delegates  might  somehow  pn>duce 
i*.    llmate    >f  revolt  .it  Atlantic  City 

Thus,  during  the  week  of  July  27  one 
week  after  receiving  Oalbraiths  letter  .ind 
fotir  weeks  before  the  convention  opened. 
Johnson  quietly  moved  uj  prevent  in  emo- 
tionally superchrtrged  itmoephere  rn->m  de- 
veloping at  the  big  Convention  Hiill  .n  the 
boardwalk  The  Arrangements  Committee  for 
the  convention  had  scheduled  an  opening 
d.iy  documentary  tllm  in  memory  of  Jihn  P 
Kennedy  It  would  no  doubt  be  a  dee^jly 
moving  t«arful  review  for  the  three  thou- 
sand delegates  and  .iltern.ues  <ind  would  tje 
carried  across  the  country  over  television 
Fearful  it  might  start  a  \  ice-presidentlal 
bandwiigi'n  for  Bobbv  Kennedy  Johnson  or- 
dered the  memorial  tllm  piwtpuned  from  the 
flrst  to  the  .ast  day  of  t^e  convention-  the 
night  after  the  candidate  :or  Vice-President 
hiid  been  nominated  Then,  all  the  emotion 
in   the  world  would  .ivail   for  nothing 

But  onangmg  the  date  of  ,i  movie  by  no 
meaJUi  r-mo\ed  The  Bobby  Problem  Por 
week-s  the  President  aad  quietly  discussed 
various  .-Iternatlves  '■••t  remuvini;  Kennedy 
from  .111  o«jnsideriit:on  .'or  the  vlce-presiden- 
tlal  nomination  N..w  lie  wiis  ready  to  ict 
The  best  ot  all  possible  worlds  Irtun  John- 
sons pi>int  .)f  view  would  have  t>een  fur 
Kennedy  to  voluntarily  disqualify  himself 
from  vice- presidential  consideration  but 
that  plainly  was  Tiot  going  U)  happen  Jolm- 
son.  sun  insecure  >.i\  wielding  the  lull  politi- 
cal power  of  the  presidency  did  not  want 
to  risk  alienating  the  Kennedy  wing  of  tiie 
party  by  ruling  out  Bobby  Kennedy  ui  a 
simple  statement  Thus  it  was  that  Johnson 
In  secret  consultation  with  his  triumvirate 
of  senior  political  .idvisers  Abe  Portas 
Clark  Clifford,  and  James  Kowe-  iiit  upon 
the   hnal   dilution   to   The   Bobb\    Problem 

On  Monday.  July  27.  the  President  tele- 
phoned the  Attornev  General  ind  arranged 
for  i  meeting  at  the  White  House  on  Wednes- 
day. Julv  20 

When  B<ibby  Kennedy  walked  Into  the 
President  s  Oval  Office  at  I  p  m  r.n  Wednes- 
day Johnson  came  at  once  to  the  point 
Kennedy  said  the  President,  would  prob- 
ably run  "he  country  on  his  own  someday 
but  Johnson  wanted  him  «>  know  that  he 
did  not  plan  to  put  him  on  the  ticket  In 
1964  The  reason.  Johnson  said,  was  that  he 
h.id  decided  Kennedy  was  not  the  Democrat 
who  as  Vice-President  could  -ontribute  the 
most  to  the  party,  to  the  rountry  or  to  the 
President  Johnson  offered  Kennedy  .my  for- 
eign diplomauc  post  he  wanted  and  any 
Cabinet  post  If  and  when  Incumbent  Cabinet 
members  resigned 


Kennedy  accepted  this  verdict  quietly 
and  told  Johnson  he  would  do  everything 
he  c<.\ild  to  help  in  the  election  Johnson 
then  asked  him  to  become  the  campaign 
manager     as    he    had    done    for    his    brother 

Kennedy  replied  he  would  have  to  resign 
.IS  .\tt^>rnev  General  to  do  that  and  he 
wouldn  t  resign  unless  Johnson  named 
Nicholas  Krtt/enbach  then  Deputy  -AtUirney 
Oenenil  to  Muieed  him  Kennedy  did  resign 
as  Attorney  Oenenil  .m  .September  ?  I»fi4. 
to  run  for  tlie  Senate  in  New  York  After 
live  months  of  s<.ul-searchlng.  Johnson 
tlnally  named  Katveiibsch  to  take  his  place  1 

Kennedv  now  li.id  Iteeri  informed  but 
the  larger  problem  chewed  over  In  such 
ijreal  deUll  with  the  Porliis-Cllfford-Rowe 
trlumvlrnle  .  .f  lnlorniinn  the  world  re- 
mained for  Johnson  A'  that  Wednesday 
afternoon  confrontation  with  Kennedy  in 
the  White  House  there  was  .some  discus- 
sion of  how  the  Presidents  decision  would 
be  announced  but  nothing  was  decided 
Johnson  still  hoped  to  solve  Tlie  Bobby 
Problem  in  the  mist  expeditious  way  a  vol- 
untary withdrawal  bv  Kennetlv  himself 

.After  the  Wednesday  meetlnk!.  he  souiihl 
the  help  of  Kenny  ODonnell  to  urge  Kennedy 
u>  make  such  a  statement  But  O  Donnell  in 
an  anomalous  i>osltlon  throiu'h  lU  of  1964 
a*  presidential  .isslstanl  with  :ar  cl<*er  ties 
to  the  Attornev  Oeneral  than  to  the  Presi- 
dent declined  He  told  Johnson  thai  Kennedy 
felt  it  was  the  President's  repsonslblllty  to 
miike  whatever  .uinouncement  he  wanted 
not  Kennedys  Hie  President  next  enlisted 
his  .-hlef  National  .Security  aide.  McGeorge 
Bundy  a  nominal  Republican  wh<'  had  never 
been  .irdered  to  engage  n  party  p<jlltlc8  be- 
fore On  behalf  of  the  President  Bundy  .isked 
Kennedy  to  announce  he  was  not  a  candidate 
Kennedy  was  txjth  hurt  and  angry  by  Bundy  s 
intervenUon    ind  refuseil 

With  Kennedy  relusing  to  jump  over- 
board. 7o/inso7i  'lou  "lorcd  f'lf  alttTnatne 
■•irategy  'if  nad  dttxsrd  tcith.  fortas-Cli/ford- 
Roue  to  pu.v't  Bobby  oi  cr  u  tth  a  minimum 
politiral  nsk  On  Thursday  i-venlng  July  30. 
the  President  unexpectedly  went  before  tele- 
vision camer.is  at  the  White  House  and  read 
an  announcement  without  precedent  in 
American  hlsUjry  /  h.atr  rracncd  the  r-r,n. 
elusion  that  if  would  he  madiisable  tor  me 
tu  rfcommrnd  to  the  lontentum  any  member 
ot  'ny  Cabiriet  or  ani/  of  those  icho  meet 
rrgularty  utth  the  Cabinet  (Humphrey  had 
n.it  oeen  inlormed  of  the  Cabinet's  wholesale 
elimination  tn  advance  did  not  tune  m  his 
television  >et  to  watch  the  President  on 
July  30  .md  was  tlrst  Informed  of  John.son'8 
startling  announcement  by  a  telephone  call 
from  a  reporter  After  hanging  up  the  phone. 
Humphrey  remarked  to  an  aide  that  the  re- 
porter who  had  .ailed  him  was  invariably  re- 
liable but  must  be  having  hallucinations  now 
Humphrey  .-uuld  not  believe  the  story  | 

Pouucian.s  who  had  tuned  in  on  the 
President  .-ould  scarcely  believe  their  own 
ears  In  -iKwtlng  down  Bobby  Kennedy,  the 
President  had  performed  a  mass  execution  of 
his  entire  Cabinet  as  well  ^is  two  vice-presi- 
dential dark  horses  who  meet  regularly  with 
the  Cabinet,  Adlal  Stevenson  ind  Sargent 
Shrlver 

All  ol  Washington  guffawed  at  the 
clumsiness  and  transparency  of  the  ploy  Yet. 
It  was  ni^t  without  political  logic  A  case 
could  be  made  that  the  Cabinet  caper  did 
muffle  the  blow  against  the  Kennedys  and 
thereby  minimized  the  reaction  of  Kennedy 
forces  m  the  party  Although  every  politician 
and  newsman  In  the  country  knew  J.ihnson 
was  aiming  only  at  Bobby  Kennedy,  the 
President  had  a  plausible  argument  to  the 
contrary  He  i  lalmed  that  his  decision  ^'rew 
'Hit  of  the  larger  consideration  of  good  gov- 
ernment He  covildn't  spare  any  of  his  valued 
Cabinet  aides,  .ind  that  was  as  true  of  the 
other  nine  as  it  was  of  Bobby  Kennedy 
iJohnson  was  so  eager  to  prove  that  the 
exclusion  was  aimed  at  Cabinet  members 
other    than    Bobby    Kennedy    that     he    t^-'ld 


White  House  reporters  In  a  background  ses- 
sion on  July  31  that  covert  vlce-prestdentlal 
campaign  were  under  way  for  Dean  Rusk 
and  Or\1lle  Freeman  In  their  resjiectlve  home 
states  of  OeorKla  and  Minnesota  This  marked 
the  flrst  and  last — report  of  any  such 
efforts  I" 

Of  interest  .ilso  is  the  following,  beginning 
on    p.«e  478    .f    the  Evans  and   Novak   book 

From  the  ijeKlnnlng.  the  realistic  among 
Barry  Ooldwater's  c.impaUn  advisers  leli 
th.it  the  one  sUm  ho[>e  for  a  monumental  po 
lltlcal  upset  lay  in  what  became  known  .- 
the  morality  i.ssiie  A  vague.  unfavorab;i. 
image  of  the  President  —based  partly  on  em  i 
tlon.  partly  on  his  reputation  as  a  Tex.- 
wheeler-dealer  not  unwilling  to  cut  a  corner 
here  .md  there-  h.Ad  taken  hold  throughou- 
the  country  Like  all  such  moods,  this  ■:.' 
w.is  based  on  innuendo,  coupled  with  tin- 
hard  tact  of  Johnson's  fortune,  built  uj. 
while  he  held  public  office,  and  his  earlier 
rel.iiionshlp  with  Bobby  Baker  in  the  Senate 
years  The  polls  showed  that  this  mood  w«- 
prevalent  even  among  some  voters  who  defi- 
nitely planned  to  vote  for  Johnson  anywav 

But  how  to  exploit  It?  A  tough,  skillfull^ 
prepired  documentary  movie  called  Choice 
m.ide  a  subtle  effort  to  connect  Johnson  with 
a  decline  in  public  morality  But  a  sharp  dl.' 
lerence  of  opinion  inside  the  Goldwater  hlul. 
command  kept  it  ofT  the  television  screens 
rhere  was  surreptitious  Republican  help  in 
si:>me  areas  :n  distributing  anti-Johnson 
smear  literature  most  disreputable  of  which 
was  A  Texan  Looks  at  Lyndon  by  J  Evelts 
H.iley  a  Texas  right-wing  Democrat  As  the 
campalijn  ijrew  more  bitter,  the  speeches  o: 
G.>ldwater  and  lesser  Republicans  became 
more  explicit  m  challenging  Johnson's  char- 
.icter 

But  til  elevate  these  fragments  Into  .ii. 
important  campaign  Issue  required  a  genuim- 
scandal  The  Bobby  Baker  afifalr  happened  ■■■ 
be  the  only  sc.indal  at  hand,  and  Republican.'^ 
hoped  and  prayed  that  somehow  the  revel. i- 
tlons  of  Baker's  extracurricular  tinanci  i: 
deals  w  Hi.d  implicate  the  President  Thi- 
Baker  .ase  had  been  >;lossed  over  by  the 
Senile  Rules  C.^mmittee.  but  Republicans 
got  new  hope  ..n  September  10  when  the  .Sen- 
ate by  a  vote  of  75  tn  3.  reopened  the  matter 
because  of  new  evidence  .md  .issigned  it  for 
full  investigation  to  the  Rules  Committee 
For  .1  moment  It  .ippeared  that  the  escapades 
of  the  bright  youns  man  from  Pickens,  -Sout:. 
Carolina,  whom  Johnson  had  not  seen  .>r 
spoken  to  since  he  became  President,  might 
suddenly  =prlng  into  the  headlines  again.  Just 
on  the  eve  of  the  presidential  election. 

Certainly  that  was  the  Intent  of  .Sen.Tto; 
John  J  Williams  of  Delaware,  whose  [>er- 
slslent  sleulhinn  had  uncovered  the  new  e\i- 
dence  sufficient  to  convince  the  Senate  to 
reopen  the  c;u.c  (Johnson  made  an  unsched- 
uled, last-mlnuie  campaign  .«lop  m  Delaware 
m  a  futile  e'fnrl  to  beat  Williams,  who  was 
running  for  a  fourth  term  In  the  Senate  | 
Certainly  that  was  the  hope  expressed  by  the 
Republican  minority  on  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee Hiit  the  President  uas  tn  close  toui-h 
with  the  Senate  oti  the  Baker  case  through 
the  disceet  efforts  of  Abe  Fortas  Thus,  hav- 
ing reopened  the  case  of  September  10.  the 
Senate  on  October  13  postponed  the  investi- 
gation until  after  the  election  The  last  ques- 
tion during  the  campaign  asked  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  subject  came  on  September  '-> 
He  answered  that  he  favored  a  thorough 
investigation  and  study  of  every  Indication 
thit  .>ny  federal  liw  may  have  been  vio- 
lated What  he  meant  but  didn't  say  was 
that  It  not  come  during  the  campaign 

Ag.imst  this  backdrop  of  Republican  frus- 
tration, the  tragic  events  revealed  on  Octo- 
ber 14  came  like  a  ray  of  hope  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  Here  was  a  bona 
fide  Fcandal  in  being,  perhaps  striking  at  the 
he.irt  ot  i>ers<jnal  conduct  that  was  Johnson  s 
we.ikness  It  was  the  flrst  and  only  crisis  ot 
the  campaign  for  Johnson 

On  October  7  Walter  Jenkins  uas  arresl- 
'd     alone  with  an  Inmate  of  an  old  soldiers 
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home — In  the  men's  room  at  the  YMCA,  one 
i)l<x-k  west  of  the  White  House  on  Q  Street, 
lor  'disorderly  conduct.'  a  euphemism  for 
■,n explicable  departure  from  accepted  sexual 
.onduct.  Rumors  flooded  Washington,  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  quickly 
notified,  helped  spread  them.  Abe  Fortas  and 
Clark  Clifford  vainly  tried  to  kill  publication 
ff  the  neus  by  personally  visiting  each  of 
the  three  daily  Wa.ihington  newspapers.  But 
ilie  news  couid  not  be  suppressed  and  was 
•  ransmltted  across  the  country  by  United 
I'ress  International  on  October  14. 

"Walter  Jenkins  was  no  mere  employee  of 
;he  President  For  twenty-five  years,  he  had 
l.ibored  faithfully,  effective,  and  energetically 
.us  Johnson's  confidential  assistant.  Alone 
iiinong  all  of  Johnson's  aides,  he  had  stayed 
,ind  lasted,  the  faceless,  anonymous  servant 
!o  the  end.  serving  Johnson  without  ques- 
tion and  without  ambition  His  daughter 
Beth  was  Luci  Johnson's  best  friend.  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  and  Marge  Jenkins  were  warm 
Irlends.  Jenkins  had  been  privy  to  every 
Johnson  hope  and  f.splratlon  not  only  dur- 
ing the  long  years  In  the  Senate  but  In  the 
White  House  lus  well  He  had.  In  fact,  brought 
on  his  ovn  destruction  by  driving  himself 
in  the  service  of  Lyndon  Johnson  eighteen 
hours  .1  day.  seven  days  a  week,  until,  his 
body  exhausted  and  his  mind  stretched  taut 
bv  overwork,  he  had  simply  fallen  apart. 

"On  October  15.  Mrs  Johnson,  heartsick 
over  the  tragedy.  Issued  a  statement  from 
the  White  House  filled  with  sympathy  for 
Jenkins  and  his  family.  Johnson  was  cam- 
paigning In  New  York.  He  said  nothing  for 
well  over  twenty-four  hours,  despite  the 
strongest  advice  from  both  his  staff  and  from 
Mrs.  Johnson  herself  that  he  say  something 
to  ease  the  anguish  of  his  friend.  But  John- 
.son  was  torn  between  two  conflicting  forces: 
friendship  and  the  fact  the  election  was  less 
than  three  weeks  away. 

"For.  in  those  dark  hours  the  evening  of 
October  14.  a  wave  of  fear  swept  through  the 
White  House  th.at  this  could  be  the  happen- 
ing that  would  change  the  course  of  history. 
Jenkins  had  been  privy  to  every  piece  of 
classified  intelligence  in  the  White  House. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  had  been  subjected 
to  blackmail,  that  the  incident  of  October  7. 
or  perhaps  previous  incidents,  had  been  ex- 
ploited by  enemies  of  the  United  States? 
Within  hours  of  the  disclosure.  Republicans 
were  suggesting  Just  that.  Goldwater  began 
t.alklng  about  Johnson's  'curious  crew'  to  the 
roar  of  approval  from  the  Republican 
faithful. 

"Johnson  resolved  the  conflict  between 
friendship  and  the  election  by  coming  down 
on  the  side  of  the  election. 

"He  said  nothing  at  all  about  Jenkins.  He 
did  not  tpeak  to  Jenkins.  He  did  what  he 
had  to  do  as  President,  instructing  Abe  For- 
tas t-o  get  Jenkins'  resignation.  He  ordered 
an  immediate  investigation  by  the  FBI  (re- 
.■:ulting  in  a  report  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on 
Ottober  22  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  kind  that  Jenkins  had  compromised  the 
security   of   the   United   States). 

"Simultaneously,  the  President  commis- 
tioned  Ollie  Quayle  to  lake  an  emergency 
public-opinion  poll  It  indicated  the  Jenkins 
case  would  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
election.  Only  then,  late  at  night  on  October 
15.  the  day  after  the  story  had  broken,  did 
the  President  finally  issue  a  statement  prais- 
ing Jenkins'  twenty-five  years  of  'personal 
dedication,  devotion,  and  tireless  labor"  and 
expressing  deepest  compassion'  for  both  him 
•md  his  family." 


IS 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President, 
there  further  morning  business? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


WHOLESOME  POULTRY   PRODUCTS 
ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
•will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  'S.  2932  >  to 
clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act.  to  provide  for 
cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  poultry  prod- 
ucts inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consiceratlon  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr,  President.  I  wish 
to  give  notice  that  the  quorum  call  which 
I  am  about  to  request  will  be  a  live  quo- 
rum. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  any  other 
matters  that  can  be  transacted  shortly, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  for  them. 

I  am  not  trying  to  hold  up  the  businc.<;s 
of  the  Senate,  but  in  considering  a  meas- 
ure as  important  as  this,  first.  I  wish  to 
discover  whether  we  have  a  quorum  pres- 
ent, and.  second.  I  think  every  Senator 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  pass  upon  a 
certain  matter  that  will  come  up  for  con- 
sideration, which  is  unanimously  sup- 
ported by  the  commissioners  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  50  States,  and  which  has  been 
supported  heretofore  in  writing  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  testimony  by 
his  Assistant  Secretary.  Dr.  Mehren,  and 
in  writing  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  and  Poultrj-  Inspection 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  most  con- 
siderate to  allow  us  to  get  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness out  of  the  way.  I  would  suggest  that 
he  repeat  his  request  for  a  quorum  call, 
and  assure  him  notico  x.ill  be  served  to 
attaches  that  this  will  be  a  live  quorum. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wonder  how  the 
majority  leader  would  feel  about  this: 
after  we  have  concluded  our  arguments 
today,  as  I  understand,  there  will  be  only 
one  amendment  on  which  there  will  be 
any  controversy.  Could  a  vote  on  that 
amendment  and  final  pa.-^sapc  be  had  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted, if  it  meets  v.ith  the  ppprovpl  of 
all  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  have  not  discussed 
this  with  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender  I .  nor  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Mon- 
TOYAl.  but  it  would  .seem  to  me.  if  we 
complete  the  debate  today,  that  no  one 
involved  would  be  likely  to  disagree,  even 
if  we  have  a  bare  quorum  today,  that  as 
full  a  representation  of  the  Senate  as 
possible  ought  to  be  iircscnt  to  ras-s  on 
thi.s  controversial  matter. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  ■.-.ill 
the  Senator  yield? 


from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  that  this  is  a  very  vital 
amendment,  on  which  most  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  should  have  a  chance  to 
vote.  It  affects  consumer  interest 
throughout  this  country,  and  I  per.son- 
ally  am  willing  to  init  it  over  until 
Monday. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Not  the  di.scussion; 

the  vote. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Tlie  vote:  yes.  To  put 
the  vote  over  until  Monday,  .'^o  that  v.e 
can  have  a  more  extensive  representa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  he  takes  the  ix)si- 
lion  he  does,  becau.se  I  believe  most  Sen- 
ators Will  wish  to  be  recorded  on  this 
matter.  I  have  no  idea  how  they  will 
want  to  be  recorded,  but  I  certainly 
v.ould  protect  their  right  to  be  recorded 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  there  is  only  one 
amendment  the  Senator  knov.'s  of? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Tliere  is  another 
amendment,  which  I  understand  will 
not  be  opposed,  but.  as  far  as  I  know. 
onlv  one  controversial  amendment  is  to 
come  up.  If  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
or  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
any  different  information.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  four  amendments  added  to  the  bill 
other  than  those  recommended  by  the 
.subcommittee  that  considered  this 
measure.  I  do  not  foresee  any  lengthy 
debate  on  any  amendment  adopted  by 
the  committee  itself,  other  than  the  one 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  am  ver>-  hopeful  we  can 
get  a  few  Senators  present  to  listen  to 
this  debate,  because  it  is  very  important. 
My  fear  is  If  we  now  announce  we  will 
I)ostpone  the  vote,  we  will  be  debating 
the  matter  with  only  two  or  three  or 
four  Senators  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No:  becau.se  if  any 
ol  the  Senators  have  any  ideas  like  that. 
I  can  assure  them  there  will  be  live 
quorum  calls  this  afternoon.  We  are  not 
here  just  to  put  on  a  charade. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  propose  to 
ask  now  for  any  postponement,  and  if 
there  is  a  large  attendance  of  Senators 
today,  let  us  say  70  or  more.  I  would  not 
make  that  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliere  are  not  lliat 
many. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  feel,  and  I  am 
plad  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
agrees  with  me.  that  the  membership  of 
the  Senate  generally  should  have  the 
right  to  be  recorded  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  would  fix  the  hour  for 
voting. 

UNANIMOVS-CONSENT    REQUEST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  .1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  meets  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  next,  there  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority ieadei-s  or  whatever  Senators 
they  mr  y  designate,  and  that  the  vot« 
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be  taken  on  the  Holland  amendment  not 
later  than  12  o'cloclc 

Mr  HOLXJVND  Mr  President.  I  shall 
auree  to  that  request  after  we  discover 
whether  a  quorum  is  present  uxlay  but 
I  ask  for  a  live  quorum  first  Assuming 
that  a  quonmi  is  present.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  request  of  the  majority  leader 

Mr  President.  I  suKxest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  It  will  be  a  live  quorum 
call 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk   will   call   the   roll 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
foHowini,'  Senators  aiiswered  to  their 
names 

I  No  245  Leg  I 

AUott  Hiitfleld  Monloy* 

Andcr-di.  Hlckenloop^r  Mundt 

BaKer  Hill  Nelson 

Bible  Holland  Pearwn 

Bot?i?.s  Hoinngs  PPll 

Bv:d    W    V  .  H.'^'iska  Proxmlre 

Case  JacK»on  Randolph 

Cotton  Jordan.  N  C  Riblroff 

C'urti*        -  Jodan.  Id.iho  Riiasell 

EUevdtT  Kuchel  .Srott 

Ervir  •!  I    -fleld  Smather* 

Pori!  McOee  Sparltniaii 

OrlBlii  M.  Ii  tyre  StenrU 

Haxi.-,eii  Metcalf  WlKum-i.  N  J 

Harru  MondiUe  Young.  Otlo 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quo- 
riim  IS  not  pr-sfiU 

Mr  MANSFIELD  M.  ProMdcnt.  I 
m  )ve  tnat  the  S.-rueant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators 

The  PRESIDING  (3FF:CER.  The 
question  is  on  aureeum  to  the  uiutlon  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  a  as  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Serjeant  at  Anns  wili  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate 

After  a  little  dela.v  the  fullouinv;  Sen- 
ators entered  tiie  Chaniber  and  answered 
i;o  their  names 


SyminKton 
Tydlngs 


Bvrd.  Va  Finrlii 

Cooper  Haydeu 

D:K-^r:  McCIellaii 

Dodd  Spong 

M;      BYRD    of    West    Virguua     I    aii- 
n-junce   that   the   Senator   from    Hawaii 
Mr    INOUYE.   IS  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness , 

I  also  announce  *hat  the  Senator  from 
Alaiika  I  Mr  Bartlett  i    the  Senator  from 
Indiana     Mr    Bayh'.  the  Senator  from 
Maryland     Mr    Brewster',  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota     Mr    Burdick!.  the 
Senator    from    Nevada      Mr     Cannon  1. 
the  Senator  from  Idaho     Mr   Church  1, 
the    Senator    from    Pennsylvania    I  Mr. 
Clark!,    the    Senator    from    Mississippi 
1  Mr    Eastland  '     the   Senator   from   Ar- 
kan^sas    I  Mr     Fttlbrighti.    the    Senator 
from  Tennessee   iMr    Gore  i .  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Alaska    iMr    Grueninc!.    the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr   H.^rtL  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  IMr  Hartke  I .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts     Mr    Ken- 
nedy l      the    Senator    from    Ohio      Mr 
Lausche).    the    Senator    from    Missouri 
Mr    Long!,   the   Senator   from   Louisi- 
ana I  Mr  LONG  1 .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
In^'ton    (Mr     Macnl-son!,    the    Senator 
from   Minne&oU     Mr    McCarthy!,   the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota    iMr    Mc- 
GovERNl.   the  Senator   from  Oklahoma 
(Mr     MoNRONEYl.    the    Senator     from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Morse  I.  the  Senator  from 
Utah    [Mr     Moss),    the    Senator    from 
Maine  IMr   Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr   PastoreI,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Georgia  I  Mr  TalmadceI.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr  Yar- 
BiiRmcHl    are    necessarily    absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
.S«naturs  from  Vermont  :  Mr  Aiken  and 
Mr  Proi'TyI  are  absent  on  otflclal  busi- 
ne.ss 

The  Senator  from  liuh  Mr  Ben- 
nett!, the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr  HRodKE'.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
Mr  CarisonI.  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado Mr  DoMiNicKl.  the  Senator  from 
New  York  Mr  .IavitsI.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Morton  I  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  Mr  MirphyI.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  Percy  1.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr. 
TiciRMOND'.  the  Senator  from  Texas 
!  Mr  Tower  .  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  Mr  Williams  1  are  necessarily 
abs*'nt 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr  Miller  I. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  i  Mr 
YovNCI,  auid  the  Senator  from  Maine 
i  Mrs.  SMITH  I  are  detained  on  official 
business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  present 

INANIMOUS-CONStNT     M.RKEM|:NT 

Mr  MANSFIELD  I  should  like  again 
to  propound  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, that  at  the  conclusion  uf  the  dis- 
position ol  the  Journal  on  Monday  morn- 
ing next.  .July  29.  1U68.  ;it  approximately 
11  02  a  m  ur  11  03  am  there  be  a  tune 
allocation,  not  to  go  beyond  12  o'clock, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  leaders  or  whomever 
they  may  desii;nate  and  that  the  vote 
on  all  ameiulmt-nt.s  take  place  at  12 
o'clock 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana' 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  of 
course.  I  have  no  objection,  but  when  it 
takes  an  liour  to  get  a  bare  quorum  here 
this  morning.  50  out  of  99  Senators,  it 
is  obvious  that  Senators  will  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  on 
this  very  important  matter  today 

If  we  go  ahead  to  a  vote.  I  would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  the  time  allowance, 
under  what  I  have  heard  recently,  be 
separate  on  each  amendment,  because 
my  present  understanding  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  that  there  will 
probably  be  a  discussion  of  at  least  one 
more  amendment  than  the  one  I  oflered. 
which  is  a  controversial  amendment. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  think 
that  we  should  be  able  to  discuss  the 
amendments  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure 
that  many  Senators  will  read  the  Record 
and  probably  have  a  better  opporttmity 
to  learn  what  the  bill  is  all  about  than 
by  being  present  I  believe  that  we  should 
debate  from  11  o  clock  until  12  o  clock 
and  then  start  voting  on  the  amendments 
one  after  the  other:   and.  then  on  the 

bill  Itself 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that  approach  However. 
I  would  .suggest  that  at  least  half  an  hour 
be  allowed  on  any  amendment.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  not  here  today  and  may 
have  an  amendment  that  he  wants  to 
modify  and  support  I  do  not  want  him 
to  feel  that  we  are  not  taking  care  of 


him  as  well  as  we  are  taking  care  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

My  suKgestlon  would  be  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  be  modl- 
rted  to  pronde  at  leswt  30  minutes  uf 
debate  to  be  allowed  on  any  amendment, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  roll  call  vote 
Tliat  would  make  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  quite  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  with 
that  modification.  I  renew  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  also  ask  that 
the  usual  rules  and  regulations  be  fol- 
lowed in  respect  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  please  restate  his 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  dispasitlon  of  the  Journal  on 
Monday  next,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  one-half  hour  on  each  amendment 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  .-ponsor  ..f  the  amendment  and  th. 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill;  and  that 
hopefully,  the  vote  can  take  place  be 
ginning  at    12  o'clock. 

Mr.  EIXENDER   Right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senatoi 
from  Montana'' 

Mr  NELSON  At  12  o'clock? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  We  come  in  at  11 
oclock  on   Monday  next. 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  objeci 
to  that  I  am  here  on  Saturday.  I  can- 
celed out  my  cnt!aeement  in  Wisconsin 
Other  Senators  have  also  done  so.  I  am 
now  -ioins:  to  Wisconsin.  I  will  get  back 
here  about  noon  on  Monday,  which  wil! 
be  lust  in  time  to  miss  the  vote. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Just  in  time  to  make 

the  vote. 

Mr  NELSON  That  will  not  ktive  me 
enough  time,  because  of  my  schedule, 
and  .so  forth 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  will  be  acceptable 

tome  _      ^     .     , 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
chan.;e  the  lime  to  12:30  o'clock. 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr  President,  reservinu 
the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not  ob- 
jpct_l  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  us  are  here  on  Satur- 
day a  number  of  us  have  changed  ou: 
apixjintments  and  our  engagements  and. 
therefore  it  operates  a  degree  of  harsh- 
ness upon  us,  that  those  who  are  now 
here  are  penalized  and  those  who  stayed 
away  are  rewarded. 

As  a  result  of  this  procedure,  some  of 
us  will  have  to  be  away  to  take  part  in 
a  -reat  American  function,  beginning  on 
Monday  next.  For  patriotic  reasons— 
and  I  should  like  it  to  be  noted— I  shall 
ask  for  a  leave  of  absence  to  be  away 
during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  next 
week  purely  in  the  interests  of  further- 
ing my  patriotic  motivations.  But.  Mr 
President.  I  shall  not  object  at  this  time, 
although  I  am  sorely  distressed. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  When  that  request  is 
made,  will  the  Senator  make  it  an  official 
leave  of  absence? 

Mr  SCOTT  Yes.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
be  official  about  it. 

Mr  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object- and  I  shaU  not  ob- 
ject—I,  too,  would  like  to  note  that  those 
of  us  in  the  mmority  party  do  find  our- 
.selves  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  In  this 
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Instance,  because  those  who  serve  on  the 
platform  committee  are  going  to  miss 
either  the  actions  of  the  Senate  or  par- 
ticipation in  some  of  the  activities  having 
to  do  with  the  formulation  of  a  platform 
for  party  in  Miami  this  coming  week. 
1  would  note  that  the  same  handicap 
will  not  t>efall  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  We  did  not  plan  It 
that  way.  though. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  simply  observe  what 
the  facts  are  With  great  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I.  too.  want  to  point  out  that  I 
am  here  today,  that  I  have  been  rather 
diligent  in  trying  to  be  on  hand  when  the 
Senate  has  been  in  session.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate  missing  consid- 
erable activity  and  participation  in  dis- 
cussion and  the  votes  being  taken  during 
the  coming  first  3  days  of  this  next  week 
which  will  either  witness  my  having 
missed  the  votes  of  being  unable  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  activities  important  to 

my  party  in  Miami.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  the  order  is  entered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  as 
later  reduced  to  wTiting,  is  as  follows: 
Ordered.  That,  effective  alter  the  approval 
of  the  JournaJ  on  Monday,  July  29,  1968, 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
iS  2932)  to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  to  provide 
(or  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  poultry  products 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other  purpKJses. 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion  or  appeal 
except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall 
be  Unruted  to  one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion  and  the  Senator  from 
ixiuisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  :  Provided,  That  In 
the  event  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  ume  in  oppoeition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Prot-ided  further, 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  vote  shall  occur 
on  iuiy  .-unendment  pnor  to  12:30  p.m.  on 
Monday  next 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Senate  and  especially  those  Members 
who  had  to  make  a  real  sacrifice.  There 
are  many  here  today  attending  this  ses- 
sion. May  I  say  that  while  we  have  a 
(juorum.  we  have  gone  beyond  the  num- 
ber of  Senators  i-equired  to  be  present. 

Furthennore,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  it  took  just  35  minutes  to 
achieve  a  quorum  this  morning.  That  is 
not  too  bad.  considering  the  time,  the 
day,  and  so  forth. 

May  I  express  ray  appreciation  to  all 
those  Members  who  canceled  engage- 
ments to  be  here  today  and  to  assure 
them  that  I  personally  appreciate  what 
they  have  done. 

LEAVE    OK    ABSENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Piesident,  at  the  mo- 
ment, my  attendance  record  is  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  95  percent. 

Tlirough  no  fault  of  my  own,  or  of  my 
Mde  of  the  aisle.  I  shall  be  unable  to  be 
present  during  much  of  next  week. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  official  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  next  week. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  a  plea  for  mercy,  if  not  for  jus- 
tice, on  the  part  of  those  who  might  be 
disposed  to  call  for  record  votes  next 
week,  wherever  a  voice  vote  will  do.  I 
hope  that  mercy  wUl  prevail  over  the 
record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Piesident.  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  there  have  been 
many  legislative  proposals  with  respect 
to  red  meat  inspection  as  well  as  i>oul- 
try. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  1967  Con- 
gress revised  the  act  of  1906  in  refer- 
ence to  red  meat  inspection,  and  in  1957 
we  had  a  bill  enacted  which  provided 
for  inspection  of  ix)ultiT  in  interstate 
commerce. 

Today  we  have  before  us  a  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  for  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  governments  in  order  to 
have  poultry  inspection  that  would  af- 
fect all  poultry,  whether  sold  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  intrastate  commerce. 
The  subcommittee  headed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  CaroUna  IMr.  Jordan) 
held  hearings  on  this  bill.  Last  week 
the  subcommittee  made  its  report  to  the 
full  committee.  All  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, I  think,  made  by  the  .subcommit- 
tee were  adopted  by  the  full  committee. 
The  full  committee  adopted  four  addi- 
tional amendments,  which  I  shall  discuss 
in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
we  can  have  this  bill  enacted  before  Con- 
gress recesses.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
bill.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  bill  is  patterned  after  the  red  meat 
inspection  bill  that  Congress  enacted  in 
1967. 

The  inspection  will  be  done  on  a  co- 
operative basis.  The  Federal  Government 
will  furnish  the  States  funds  in  order  to 
work  out  methods  for  inspection.  At  the 
end  of  2  years  it  is  expected  that,  if  the 
States  have  inspection  service  equal  to 
or  better  than  Federal  inspection,  such 
poultry  will  be  able  to  be  shipped  in  in- 
terstate as  well  as  intrastate  commerce. 
If  some  of  the  States  do  not  complete 
their  programs  of  inspection  within  the 
first  2  years,  then  a  third  year  will  be 
given. 

The  pending  bill  i^rovides  almost  the 
identical  language  that  was  provided 
in  the  red  meat  inspection  bill,  which 
gives  the  Federal  Government  the  right 
to  go  into  a  State  and  take  over  the  in- 
spection of,  let  us  say,  a  particular  pack- 
ing plant  which  is  producing  adulterated 
poultry  products  endangering  the  public 
health. 

However,  as  I  understand  the  proposed 
act  we  are  now  considering,  under  no 
conditions  can  the  Federal  Government 
take  over  unless,  as  I  have  said,  the  in- 
.spection  shall  not  be  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  Federal  inspection. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Montoya  1 .  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  that  handled 
the  hearings,  will  go  into  more  detailed 
discussion  of  the  bill  as  a  whole  than  I 
hope  to  present  this  afternoon.  What  I 
expect  to  do  is  to  give  .lust  a  general 
statement  of  the  overall  effect  of  the  biU. 
The  present  Poultr>'  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  became  law  about  1 1  years  ago. 


Although  it  is  a  model  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  docs  not  provide  complete  assurance 
that  all  coivsumers  will  have  access  to 
wholesome  poultry. 

The  1957  act  established  a  Federal  in- 
spection system  for  poultry  and  jxiultry 
products  processed  by  plants  shipping 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  For 
the  products  covered,  it  has  worked  well 
because  it  a.ssurcs  that  the  birds  or  prod- 
ucts bearing  its  mark  arc  wholesome,  un- 
adulterated, and  honestly  labeled.  For 
the  poultry  products  not  covered,  inspec- 
tion service,  wiien  provided,  is  often  in- 
adequate. 

Instead  of  replacing  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  completely.  S.  2932 
amends  it  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal-State  cooperative  in- 
.spection  service  for  poultry  products 
comparable  to  that  provided  under  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  as  amended 
in  1967.  Through  help  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trained  staffs  and  the  provision 
of  funds  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States  arc  encouraged  to  enact  and  ad- 
minister effective  mandatory  inspection 
programs  under  State  administration  or 
jointly  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Two  years  are  allowed  the  States  in 
which  to  implement  such  a  system.  If 
the  Secretary  has  reason  to  Ijclieve  a 
State  will  meet  this  requirement,  an 
additional  year  will  be  given  to  complete 
the  installation  and  employment  of  the 
.system. 

The  bill  extends  Federal  inspection 
and  regulation  to  poultry  jsrocessed  for 
shipment  within  the  States  where  the 
States  do  not  enforce  requirements  at 
least  equal  to  the  Federal  requirements 
after  the  .specified  times  above. 

Where  !X)ultry  products  jjrocessed 
.solely  for  intrastate  commerce  endan- 
gered the  public  health,  the  Federal  re- 
quirements could,  under  .specified  condi- 
tions, be  applied  at  any  time  to  those 
particular  establishments. 

Through  such  extension  of  the  exi.^^t- 
ing  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  the 
IM-oposed  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act  provides  that  the  bulk  of  the  13  per- 
cent— .some  1.6  billion  ix)unds — of  the 
IKiultry  slaughtered  each  year  in  the 
United  States  without  Federal  inspection 
would  soon  be  covered  by  requirements 
equal  to  the  87  percent  now  federally 
inspected. 

In  mea.surcs  similar  to  those  in  title 
II  of  the  Federal  Meat  In.spection  -Act. 
the  bill  would  authorize  .surveillance  ot 
the  activities  where  adulteration  or  mis- 
branding could  occur  other  than  just  the 
l)rocessing  or  .slaughtering  phases.  The 
persons  or  firms  subject  to  .such  super- 
vision would  include,  among  others  in 
commerce,  poultry  products  brokers,  ren- 
derers.  animal-food  manufacturers,  and 
dealers  in  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  dis- 
(a.sed  poultry  or  jiarts  of  iwuitry  that 
died  other  than  by  .'^laughter. 

Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation  held 
hearings  on  July  1  and  2.  1968,  on  all 
j>oultry  bills  before  it. 

All  vitnes.ses  except  one  testified  in 
fa\or  of  updating  the  act.  However,  a 
number  of  amendments  were  proposed. 
Later  the  subcominutee  met  and.  using 
H.R.  16363  as  a  base,  decided  to  recom- 
mend five  amendments  to  the  full  com- 
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mittee,  which  was  to  meet  on  Wednes- 
day. July  17.  1968. 

The  full  committee  at  its  recular  meet- 
inn  approved  all  amendments  proposed 
by  Its  subcommittee.  These  were 

First,  to  strike  the  word  knowingly" 
from  section  9' a'.  In  order  to  conform 
that  section  to  the  coriespondini{  .section 
of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  This  chan^je 
does  not  affect  carriers,  .since  section  12 
lb'  of  the  law  absolves  earners  unless 
the  carrier  has  IcnowledRe,  or  is  in  pos- 
.se.s*ion  of  facts  which  would  c-aiLse  a  rea- 
sonable person  to  believe"  that  ihe  poul- 
try was  not  elimble  for  tian-^poitation 

Second,  to  prohibit  the  S<'crctai->'  from 
requiring  any  change  m  the  official  in- 
-spection  legend  That  legend  is  and  would 
continue  to  be  inspected  for  whole.some- 
ness"  The  Department  ha.s  wiven  .s;^me 
consideration  to  rhan.;ni«  it  :o  in- 
spected and  passed  for  wholesomcness". 
Since  the  legend  cannot  be  applied  to 
prxlucts  which  are  not  passed,  this 
chan^  would  not  give  the  consumer  any 
?Teattn*"protection 

Third,  to  strike  out  requirements  that 
'.abeIin^'  information  be  placed  on  both 
the  carcass  and  the  container  in  the  case 
of  noncon.sumcr  packed  rarca-sses.  Poul- 
try carcasses  cannot  be  stamped  like  red 
meat.  Metal  or  plastic  tacs  tiave  been 
tried,  but  these  present  some  daiufr  o 
tiie  consumer,  if  they  are  inadvertently 
inL;e.sted 

Tlie  record  shows.  Mr  President,  that 
m  one  or  two  iixstances.  consumers  of 
pouUrj'  marked  with  some  kind  of  metal 
marker  s%vallowed  one  of  the  markers 
ar.d  had  to  kto  to  a  doctor,  and  there  was 
a  suit  for  damages.  But  the  SecrctaiT. 
as  r  undcrsumd  it.  in  this  bill  is  siven 
discretion  for  the  use  of  markers  if 
neccssaiT  The  evidence  showrd  that  it 
would  be  rather  difBcult  for  each  bird 
to  ix?  marked.  .And  even  if  this  were  pos- 
sible it  would  provide  little  additional 
protection  to  the  consumer,  particularly 
'.vhen  the  bird  c.imes  to  the  retailer,  is 
cut  up.  and  the  parts  reparkaged.  so  that 
the  mark  on  the  carca.ss  :icvcr  reaches 
th.e  consumer  It  would  be  burdensome 
but  would  not  provide  the  consumer  wnth 
any  way  to  tell  whether  or  not  the  bird 
'.\as  properly  m.-^pected  Btit  the  bill  does 
make  it  nece.>sao'  that  all  r>oultry 
shipped— that  Is.  the  container— be 
marked.  Sometimes  one  may  ship  a 
dozen,  two  dozen,  or  three  dozen  chick- 
ens, but  the  bill  provides  that  the  pack- 
ajte  must  be  stamped 

I  repeat.  I  think  the  evidence  showed 
conclusively  that  !t  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  us  to  maintain  identification 
in  This  manner  from  the  place  where  the 
poultry  was  slaughtered  to  the  purchaser. 
As  I  have  stated,  the  Secretary  ot  Agri- 
culture is  allowed  wide  discretion  as  to 
how  best  to  maintain  such  identification. 
If  It  Is  at  all  possible,  but  this  iirovision 
would  not  contribute  to  that  objective 

Fourth  To  provide  interested  parties 
with  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  orally  wiUi  respect  to  proposed 
rulemakina  imder  the  Poultry  Products 
In-spection  Act  Title  3.  Unltid  States 
Code,  .section  553'C'.  now  provides  them 
wuh  the  opportumty  to  present  written 
views  Judicial  review  is  provided  for  by 
chftpu«r  7  tf  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code 

Fifth.  To  prohibit  any  State.  terntoiT. 


or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  Impos- 
ing storage  or  handling  regulationa  with 
respect  to  articles  prepared  at  any  of- 
ficial establLshment  which  would  act  as 
trade  barriers  to  interfere  with  the  free 
flow  of  [X'ultr>'  products  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  extend  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  regulate  storaKe  and  han- 
dling under  section  13  of  the  bill  to  cover 
storage  and  handling  at  retail  stores  and 
other  establishments  which  make  pur- 
chases in  commerce 

Individual  Senators  al.so  proi»sed  .sev- 
eral amtndments 

Tlie  Senator  from  C.eoi  gla  Mr  Tal- 
MADOcl  offered  and  the  commltt<'e  ac- 
cepted by  voice  vote  an  amendment  to 
the  declaration  of  iKilicy  which  is  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  the  bill  stating  the 
intent  of  Congre.ss  that  all  ixiultry  which 
is  miurioas  for  human  cor^.sumption 
shall  be  condemned  and  stallne  that  the 
reason  for  condemnation  must  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  .scientific  fact 

The  c.immittee  accepted  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Holland  I  by  a  record  vote  of  10  to  2. 
among  the  objectors  being  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  i  Mr 
Hatfield  1  and  my  gOixl  fiiend  from  New- 
Mexico  Mr  MoNTOYAl  Senator  Mon- 
TovA  rr.serving  tht  right  to  offer  on  the 
f1(X>r  an  amendment  striking  from  the 
bill  the  provisions  of  the  amendments  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  that  is.  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr  TalmadgeI  and  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  !  Mr  Holland)  Tlie 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  permit  ixiultry  products  and  meat 
and  meat  products  u  hlch  hav  e  been 
processed  under  State  Inspection  to  move 
in  interstate  commerce,  where  the  Sec- 
retary has  determined  that  the  State 
inspection  system  is  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  Federal  sy.stem 

.After  the  committee  had  acted  upon 
the  bill,  there  developed  quite  a  lot  of 
opiK)sitlon  from  outside  the  committee 
to  the  amendment  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  as  well  as  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  P'lorida  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  '  Mr  MoNTOYA  1  came  to  see  me 
before  the  bill  was  reiwrted.  with  a  view 
of  tr>ing  to  have  the  bill  retained  by  the 
committee  until  the  committee  could  go 
over  these  amendments  again,  and  per- 
haps modify  them,  change  them,  or  do 
something  with  thtm  -hat  might  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  committee  as  a  whole 

I  stated  to  Senator  Montova  that  If  he 
could  satisfy  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  P'londa.  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  that,  because  they 
■•vere  the  ones  primarily  intcifstcd  In 
these  two  amendments  I  also  suggested 
that  if  we  returned  the  hill  to  the  ctjm- 
mittee.  more  time  would  be  consumed; 
that  probably  someone  would  suggest 
the  introduction  of  evidence,  which 
would  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
for  that  reason.  I  suggested  that  the 
matter  be  discussed  first  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  I  further  .suggested  that  they 
t:y  to  iron  out  their  differences  t)efore 
the  bill  was  presented  to  the  Sei.aic  for 
debate 

Soineiiow.  a  meeting  of  the  minds  did 
not  occur  The  distinguislied  Senator 
from     Florida     and     the     distinguished 


Senator  from  Georgia  suggested  that  it 
might  be  best  for  the  bill  to  be  re- 
ported as  voted  by  the  committee  an.i 
that  we  would  have  the  Senate,  as  a 
forum,  in  which  to  discuss  the  two 
amendments  and  let  the  Senators  jud^e 
the  measure  by  the  facts  developed  ;:. 
the  debate  That  is  why  the  bill  is  pend- 
ing today  with  those  two  amendment.-, 
in  It. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dLscuss  m  detail  those 
amendments,  but  I  point  out  that  whc: 
I  introduced  the  original  bill  on  beha!: 
of  myself  and  quite  a  few  other  Senato;  .- 
the  amendment  suggested  by  the  dis- 
tmuuisht^d  Senator  from  Florida  was  v.\ 
tlie  bill. 

Tliat  provision  appears  on  page  19  ct 
the  bill  That  bill  was  sent  to  us  by  thr 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  a  de- 
scription, title  by  title,  and  a  request  th.it 
It  be  introduced  and  enacted  by  Con- 
gress 

n.c  provision  proposed  by  the  di.-.- 
linguished  Senator  from  Florida  is  Ih. 
.-^aine  as  appears  on  pages  19  and  20  wiili 
the  exception  that  he  added  a  provlsio; 
to  cover  red  meat  also. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  amendment  be  printed  .t 
this  point  in  the  Record  as  it  appears  .  : 
paces  19  and  20  of  the  bill. 

There  be.ng  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  ih.- 
Record,  as  follows: 

l5i  Poultry  products  proces.sed  uiiclcr 
State  inspection  ;it  any  cstabllsliment  in  uii . 
St.ite.  not  designated  under  this  par. 
graph  (c),  in  accordance  v^lth  requirement 
which  the  Secretary  has  determined  are  .r 
le;ist  equal  to  those  under  sections  1-4.  6-10 
find  12  22  uf  this  Act.  shall  be  eligible  ':■: 
dlatrlbutlun  m  commerce,  upon  the  sunn- 
basu  aa  poultry  producu  inspected  undi': 
this  Act.  when  they  are  marked  under  iiu  i, 
supervision  and  uther  conditions  as  tlv 
.Secretary  m.iy  by  regulation  prescribe,  wi;:. 
a  combined  State-Federal  official  inspect:.: 
legetid. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  t!.. 
provision  simply  provides  that  if.  as,  an.i 
when  the  Federal  Government  cerlifK- 
that  State  inspection  Is  equal  to,  as  good 
as,  or  better  than  that  of  the  Federal 
Government,  then  through  the  inspec- 
tion services  m  those  States  poultrj*  cai. 
be  shipped  m  interstate  commerce  ju.-; 
as  ihouj^h  It  were  federally  inspected. 

Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  rca-s^; 
why  the  provision  should  be  stricken 
from  the  bill.  When  the  matter  came  bo- 
fore  the  committee,  I  sided  with  the  d;.  - 
tiiuuishcd  Senator  from  Horida.  I  hoij' 
that  during  the  debate  the  Senate  viil 
consider  the  proposal  and  act  fairly 
about  the  matter.  I  cannot  understand 
why  there  was  this  threat,  outside  'P- 
ixjsition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  very  liopeful  the  matter  can  be 
properly  presented  today  and  that  on 
Monday  ue  can  vote  on  it  As  far  as  1 
am  concerned,  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the  Holland 
amendment 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  opposition 
stems  from  the  fact  that  red  meat  was 
added  to  the  Holland  amendment.  How- 
ever, if  that  be  the  reason,  it  misht  be 
that  we  could  strike  out  the  red  meal 
reference  and  let  it  apply  to  iwultry 
within  the  confines  of  this  act 

I  assume  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  !Mr.  MontoyaI  and  the  Senator 
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from  Oregon  I  Mr  Hatfield!  will  offer 
reasons  why  the  amendment  should  not 
be  agreed  to 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  am 
iLKiking  at  the  bill  which  the  distin- 
t!Uished  Senator  from  Louisiana  graci- 
ously introduced  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  others  It  is  my  understanding  that 
he  introduced  the  measure  on  behalf 
(.f  himself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr  MontoyaI  only. 

I  ask  if  the  Senator  will  look  at  the 
bill  and  see  if  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  other  names  were  added  later. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  The  original  print  of 
the  bill  .shows  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  introduced  the  bill  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  I  Mr.  MontoyaI. 

Mr  ELLENDER  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect The  provision  is  included,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I  pro- 
posed it 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  ELLENDER  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  I  state 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  that  I  had  been  checking 
on  the  drafting  of  the  pending  bill.  My 
office  had  access  to  a  copy  of  a  draft  and 
this  provision  was  not  in  the  last  draft 
of  the  bill  that  we  had  seen.  It  appeared 
in  the  final  draft  submitted  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana,  in  which  draft  I 
joined  with  him  as  a  cosponsor. 

I  state  also,  since  this  has  been  made 
a  point  of  contention,  that  the  subcom- 
mittee which  considered  the  bill  recom- 
mended the  deletion  of  the  so-called 
Holland  amendment  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. That  deletion  took  place. 

The  House  committee,  when  it  con- 
sidered a  similar  bill,  recommended  that 
the  so-called  Holland  provision  be 
deleted  from  the  House  bill.  The  House 
bill  came  to  us  without  the  so-called 
Holland  provision. 

It  was  not  until  we  met  in  full  com- 
mittee that  the  provision  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  reinserted  in 
the  bUl. 

By  way  of  further  clarification  of  the 
Record,  in  my  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, I  recommended  in  my  state- 
ment to  the  subcommittee  that  It  delete 
the  so-called  Holland  provision  and  the 
subcommittee  did  in  fact  delete  it.  Since 
the  committee  added  it,  I  have  an 
amendment  pending  at  the  desk  to 
delete  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  desired  to  state  the  facts.  And 
as  I  have  stated  them  a  moment  ago,  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  the  bill 
offered  five  amendments  and  that  was  all. 
Later,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  were  agreed  to 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  not  disputing 
the  Sentor's  statement  of  facts.  How- 
ever, I  merely  wanted  to  add  a  few  facts 
of  my  own  to  put  the  whole  matter  in  the 
proper  context. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will  have 


ample  opportunity  to  do  that.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  HOLliAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thought  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
say  that  the  bill  was  an  administration 
bill  prepared  in  the  I>epartmenl  of  Agri- 
culture and  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ELLEINDER.  The  Sentor  is  cor- 
rect. Before  the  bill  was  put  in  the  proper 
form,  I  went  over  it  with  the  staff  very 
carefully.  I  think  we  made  a  few  minor 
changes.  It  was  then  that  I  presented 
the  measure  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  did  not. 
however,  put  in  this  pavticulai'  i.nu  nd- 
ment':' 

Mr.  i:i -LENDER   No 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  amendment 
came  in  this  particular  loim  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  ELLENDER    The  Senator  is  cor- 

lect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND   I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that. 

As  I  .said  in  my  opening  siatenvMit  a 
while  ago.  the  pending  bill  follows  very 
closely  the  red  meat  inspection  bill,  al- 
most on  all  counts.  It  more  or  less  sub- 
stituted poultry  :o;  red  meat.  That  is 
about  what  it  did 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
Aiken]  proposed  an  amendment,  also 
accepted  by  a  voice  vote,  which  would 
change  the  producer  exemption  provided 
by  section  15ic)<li'i)  of  the  law  as  it 
would  be  amended  by  section  14  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  to  provide 
for  an  exemption  based  on  the  nimrber 
of  birds  processed,  instead  of  the  "whole- 
sale dressed  value"  of  the  birds  slaugh- 
tered. 

In  other  words,  it  exempted  poultr>-  of 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  in  value.  It  was 
thought  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  if  we  could  change  this  to  make  it 
apply  to  the  number  of  birds,  to  wit, 
4,000  turkeys  or  an  equivalent  number 
of  other  birds,  it  would  be  better.  Four 
and  a  half  other  birds  would  be  consid- 
ered equal  to  each  turkey. 

As  I  have  said,  that  amendment  was 
merely  to  clarify  exemptions  and.  in- 
stead of  making  it  on  a  value  basis,  to 
put  it  on  a  number  basis. 

Finally,  the  committee  accepted  an 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Miller]  which  amends  the  import- 
ed poultry  products  provision  to  cor- 
respond to  the  provisions  adopted  last 
year  in  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  opposes  the 
amendment.  It  was  adopted  unani- 
mously. It  is  a  provision,  as  I  recall,  that 
was  included  in  the  Red  Meat  Act  in 
1967. 

Mr,  President,  the  statement  I  have 
just  made  is  a  general  one.  and  I  believe 
it  covers  the  main  points  in  the  bill.  I 
presume  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  I  understand  will 
speak  now,  will  give  a  little  more  de- 
tailed expression  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  and  I 
believe  he  has  done  a  splendid  job  in 
explaining  the  intricate  provisions  of  the 


proposed  legislation.  I.  too.  have  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  statement  and  I 
will  read  it  .so  that  it  will  appear  in  tlie 
Record  for  the  ix>ru.sal  of  Senators  v.  l.o 
may  not  be  pre.sent  today. 

Mr  President,  the  country  !ias  awak- 
ened in  the  last  .several  years  to  an  acute 
dancer  facing  evei-y  citizen.  There  exi.sts 
in  some  areas  of  American  enterpn.se  a 
tiny  minority  of  un.scnipulous  persons 
who  prey  upon  the  Ameiican  shopper 
By  lunorinu  elementary  rules  of  ethical 
conduct,  they  endanger  the  health  and 
well-belnii  of  millions  of  uiisuspecling 
consumers. 

Last  year  we  were  all  collectively 
stiocked  to  realize  that  millions  of  Amer- 
icans were  constantly  exposed  to  un- 
wholesome meat  Cunt:  less  resixjnded 
with  vigorous  action  m  the  form  of  the 
new  National  Meat  Inspection  Act.  which 
I  was  happy  to  spon.sor  in  the  Senate 

Now  v.e  must  turn  our  attention  to 
yet  another  menace  confronting  us — un- 
wholesome ix)ultry  and  ix)ultr>-  producus. 
S  2932.  the  wholesome  jwultry  prod- 
ucts bill,  which  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana !Mr  ELLENDER  1  and  I  have  intro- 
duced, and  in  which  we  have  been  joined 
by  other  Senators,  is  aimed  at  correct- 
ing this  insufferable  situation. 

The  i:)rimaiy  puiTX>se  of  the  wholesome 
poultry  pitxiucts  bill  is  to  assure  all  con- 
sumers that  all  poultry  producus  pro- 
duced commercially  in  the  United  States 
meet  a  minimum  standard  of  wholesome- 
ness.  whether  inspected  under  a  State  or 
a  Federal  system.  Intent  of  S.  2932  is 
similar  to  provisions  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  which  I  sponsored  last  year. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to — 

First.  Authorize  Federal  assistance — 
including  grants — to  State  poultry  in- 
spection programs,  such  assistance  not 
to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
cooperative  program: 

Second.  Extend  Federal  inspection  to 
intrastate  transactions  in  States  which 
fail  to  develop  adequate  State  systems  in 
2  years — or  3  years  if  at  the  end  of  2 
years  it  appears  that  the  State  will  de- 
velop an  adequate  system: 

Third.  Provide  immediate  authority  to 
extend  Federal  inspection  to  intrastate 
plants  producing  adulterated  products 
which  endanger  the  public  where  the 
State  does  not  remove  such  danger: 

Fourth.  Prohibit  commerce  in  poultry 
products  iiot  intended  for  human  use. 
unless  denatured: 

Fifth.  Extend  the  present  recordkeep- 
ing provision  to  additional  persons — in- 
cluding those  dealing  in  dead,  dying,  dis- 
abled, or  diseased  poultrj' — and  enlarge 
it  to  cover  facility  and  inventory  exami- 
nation ; 

Sixth.  Provide  for  registration  of  cer- 
tain persons  dealing  in  poultry- — includ- 
ing those  dealing  in  dead,  dying,  disabled, 
or  diseased  potiltry ; 

Seventh.  Provide  for  regulation  of 
dealers  in  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  dis- 
eased poultrj' ; 

Eighth.  Authorize  regulation  of  poultry- 
product  storage  and  handling; 
Ninth.  Modify  exemptions: 
Tenth.  Provide  for  withdrawal  of  serv- 
ice,   detention,    seizure   and   condemna- 
tion,   injunction,    and    investigation    as 
new   enforcement   tools:    and 
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Kleventh  Otherwise  revise  the  Poultry 
i'ri)duct.s  Inspection  Act. 

The  manner  in  which  Inspection  of 
poultn.-  is  now  handled  by  the  Federal 
Government  Is  excellent  USDA's  Con- 
-Limer  and  Marketing  Service  is  dolns  a 
iiudable  job  of  protectlnn  consumer  in- 
tt-resta  However,  now  we  perceive  the 
>.Ame  condition  that  pertained  in  the 
meat  crises  of  last  year  They  are  able 
only  to  m-spect  that  txirtlon  of  produc- 
tion that  moves  interstate  or  In  foreign 
commerce  In  1966  this  amounted  to 
10  billion  pounds,  or  37  p«>rcent  of  iK)ul- 
tn.    slaui-'htered  m  our  Nation 

That  13  percent  produced  solely  for  ale 
•Althln  a  State's  boundaries  has  been  left 
^idctly  to  States  as  far  as  inspection  Is 
concerned  USDAs  figures  show  that  12 
States  have  a  mandatory  law  requiring.' 
poultry  inspection,  five  States  have  a 
voluntary  In.spectlon  .statute  and  33 
cover  ^x)ultry  inspection  in  ijeneral  food 
le«isl«rtion 

This  muUibillion-dollar-yearly  indus- 
'ry  depends  upon  the  trust  of  our  Amer- 
can  consumers  Once  she  doubus  the 
;nieRrity  of  our  poultry  supply,  that  in- 
dustry IS  m  desperate  trouble  There- 
fore, it  Is  imperative  that  we  plug  these 
in.spectlon  loopholes  swiftly  We  can  ac- 
complish this  by  expanding  our  already 
excellent  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act 

Nor  ts  there  any  doubt  that  .-iuch  ac- 
tion is  necessary  A  January  1968  sur- 
vey by  the  Department  of  Ai,'nculture 
of  97  non-federally-inspected  p<5ultry 
slaughtering  and  processing  plants  in  I'J 
States  revealed  that  over  one  third  of 
them  required  major  overhaul  m  order 
to  meet  Federal  sanitary  requirements 

When  we  realize  there  are  some  26 
different  diseases  common  to  iwultry 
that  may  be  passed  on  to  human  kjclngs 
through  consumption  of  imwholesome 
poultry,  we  have  significant  cause  for 
concern. 

In  poultry  processing  plants  that  are 
federally  inspected,  there  is  a  4-percent 
rejection  rate  because  of  disease  ur  con- 
tamination. This  amounts  to  over  400 
million  pounds  When  we  apply  the  same 
percentage  of  rejection  to  poultry  which 
IS  not  federally  inspected,  we  discover  an 
added  64  million  pounds  which  should  be 
rejected.  Further,  this  figure  Is  on  the 
conservative  side,  since  there  is  a  prac- 
tice among  some  poultry  producers  to 
ser.d  inferior  poultry  which  would  face 
Federal  rejection,  to  plants  which  are 
not  federaily  inspected. 

Total  impact  of  the.se  statistics''  Each 
year  every  .American  :s  likely  at  least 
once  to  have  placed  before  him  a  dis- 
eased, contaminated,  or  adulterated  poul- 
try product. 

Poultry  has  l^ecoine  big  uusmess  due  to 
tremendous  technological  advances,  au- 
tomation and  creation  of  giant  txiultry 
farms  and  processing  plants.  -^ 

A  typical  broiler  plant  nuw  proce.sses 
approximately  4.800  birds  hourly,  with 
an  estimated  output  of  60  birds  per  man 
hour  Such  factories  have  turned  to  pal- 
letized coop-handling,  automatic  killing 
and  defeathenng.  dulling  and  wrapping 
systems  Approximately  75  percent  of  the 
output  01  these  plaiiio  is  sold  more  than 
200  miles  from  point  of  siauKhier,  with 
birds  being  raised  In  areas  of  concen- 


trated   commercial    production    far    re- 
moved from  eventual  markets 

Mr  Piesldent.  this  is  a  clearly  set  out 
problem  A  tiny  minority  of  unscrupu- 
lous businessmen  are  poisoning  the  minds 
of  consumers  by  permitting  a  steady 
stream  of  unwholesome  poultry  to  reach 
American  tables  The  peace  of  mind  of 
the  consumer  Is  In  as  much  danger  as 
his  digestion 

.As  long  as  American  shoppers  can  enter 
a  bii-slness  establishment  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  confidence  in  what  they 
are  ^oing  to  purcha.^e.  our  marketplace 
is  safe  and  lUir  system  with  it 

But,  .as  soon  as  the  consumer  feels  his 
per>0!ial  safety  is  In  jeopardy,  our  entire 
system  is  as  endangered  as  our  market- 
place 

It  IS  imperative  that  public  or.fldence 
in  basic,  everyday  products  and  the  pro- 
gression producing  them  be  restored 

I  am  not  seeking  to  penalize  an  entire 
Industry  It  is  an  increasingly  valuable 
and  contributing  .segment  of  America's 
business  life  All  the  more  reason  for  us 
to  perform  as  we  must  and  eliminate  this 
small  but  deadly  amount  of  poison  en- 
tering it^  bloodstream 

Consumer  protection  is  business  pro- 
tection By  removing  the  unscrupulous 
operator,  it  makes  our  business  life  that 
much  healthier  and  able  to  perform  Its 
functions 

Consumers  are  not  the  blind  buyers  of 
yesterday  Rather,  they  are  more  in- 
formed and  aware  than  ever  before.  Not 
content  with  half  measures,  they  look  to 
business  and  to  Congress  for  a  clean 
house  This  we  can  do  with  a  minimum 
of  aggravation  and  force 

Our  ixjultry  industry  is  progressive  and 
desirous  of  aiding  us  in  this  task.  Fur- 
thermore, this  measure  is  a  fair  one.  It 
allows  States  fair  leeway  to  set  up  their 
own  programs  We  do  not  seek  to  have 
the  National  Government  come  In  and 
trample  upon  Stale  functions.  Rather, 
we  setk  to  have  tliat  National  Govern- 
ment aJd  our  Stales  to  set  up  their  own 
pri>grams  in  order  to  safeguard  their  own 
con-->unurs.  Tliis  is  the  main  intent  and 
thrust  of  this  legislation. 

But  above  all.  we  must  keep  In  mind 
the  fact  that  no  matter  what,  the  Ameri- 
can shopper  and  consumer  must  be  able 
to  purchase  her  (KDultry  and  iKJultry 
products  with  complete  confidence.  We 
must  and  can  remove  this  shadov^-  from 
their  minds  Each  of  us  is  aCfected  and 
endangered. 

Mr  President,  m  repotting  out  S  2932. 
the  commiitte  adopted  the  language  of 
the  House-passed  companion  bill.  H.R. 
16J63.  and  ajnended  that  language  In 
several  re4>pecus  One  notable  improve- 
ment over  the  House-passed  language  Is 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal  that  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  the  act  had  to 
be  done  knowingly  '  to  constitute  a  vio- 
lation This  provision  which  was  adopted 
by  liie  House,  but  which  your  committee 
rejected,  would  liave  made  prosecution 
for  violations  of  the  act  much  more  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  Tlie  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  has  thus  been  kept 
in  confonnity  with  oUu-r  statutes  for 
protection  of  the  public  health,  such  as 
the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coamelic 
Act  and  Uie  Federal  Meat  Iivspection  Act. 
We,   thus,   also    recogiuze  the   nt>ed   for 


putting  afHrmatlve  responsibility  on  per- 
sons engaged  In  producing  or  dlstributlii 
products  which   are   .susceptible   of   c!: 
dangering  the  public  health  or  commit 
ting  commeiTlal  fraud  on  the  public,  i. 
exercise    all    necessary    precautions    ti 
avoid  these  results    Tlie  Senate  versloi; 
in  this  iesi>ect  is  a  substantial  improve- 
ment over   HR.    16363   and   will   aid    in 
effectuating    the    purpose    of    piotectui. 
the  consumer 

Mr    President,  it  was  the  committee'^ 
intent  in  reporting  S   2932  to  the  Senat. 
to  afford  as  complete  consumer  protec- 
tion against  adulterated  or  mLsbrandc  1 
poulto'  product-s,  as  was  provided  to  coi- 
siuners  of  red  meat  by  enactment  of  t', 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  last  year. 

In  general,  the  provisions  of  S.  2'.*'.: 
clo.sely  parallel   and  In  many  In.stann  > 
are    identical    to   the   provisions   of   t!.«' 
Wholesome  Meat  Act    I  know  that  th. 
consumers  of  this  Nation  have  been  wait  - 
Ing    for   us   in   Congress   to   deliver   our 
promise    of    last    year    to    insure    them 
against  adulterated  poultry  as  we  did  t.  : 
red  meat    It  was  with  this  objective  li. 
mind  that  S.  2932  was  submitted  by  th. 
President  to   the  Congress,   and  It  w.t- 
with  this  objective  in  mind  that  I— u;- 
ihough  I  had  been  drafting  a  proposal  <  ; 
my  own — readily  joined  Senator  Ellen - 
DER.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  A 
ticulture  and  Forestry.  In  introducing  t!,' 
bill.  And,  It  was  with  this  in  mind  tha: 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search   and    General    Legislation    held 
hearings  on  the  bill  and  reported  it  out 
to  the  full  committee  for  Its  considera- 
tion. 

However.  Mr.  President,  because  of 
certain  amendments  that  were  adopted 
at  the  last  moment  in  committee,  with 
very  little  time  for  discussion  or  delib- 
eration, the  committee  has  failed  in  its 
objective  As  an  individual  Senator  and 
member  of  the  committee,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate,  provisions  contained  In 
the  bill  which  I  strongly  feel  not  only 
detracts  from,  but  which  could  very  well 
destroy,  the  very  Intent  which  has  fol- 
lowed this  bills  progress  to  this  point. 

Mr  President,  when  this  bill  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee,  I  filed  a 
minority  report  pointing  to  major  weak- 
nesses in  this  bill  and  proposing  remedial 
alternatives.  In  this  minority  report,  I 
was  joined  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iMr.  MondaleI.  who 
fouuht  so  valiantly  for  the  passage  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  last  year.  I  was 
also  joined  by  my  good  friend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  McGovERNl.  And  I  was  joined  by 
the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Hatfield  1. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  my  under- 
s'Anding  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
IMr.  TalmadgeI  will  offer  a  substitute 
amendment  to  his  committee  amend- 
ment which  I  was  going  to  move  to  strike 
out.  I  will,  therefore,  accommodate  Seii- 
ato.-  Talmadce  and  withhold  my  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment  until  he  is  here 
on  Monday  and  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  this  further  with  him.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  direct  some  re- 
marks to  the  Talmadge  commlltoe 
iunendment  so  that  Senators  will  ha\e 
an  opportunity  to  review  this  over  the 
weekend. 
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Mr.  President,  as  we  pointed  out  In 

,i,;r     minority     vlrws,     the     committee 

unended  section  3  of  the  bill  containing 

\  statement  of  legislative  policy  by  add- 

,::-^  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

f  Is  the  lnt«nt  of  Congress  Uiat  all  poul- 

V  wiilch  ia  Injurious  for  liuman  conaump- 

.11  shall  be  condemned.  The  reason  for  con- 

lemnallon  must  be  supported  by  substantive 

-  .rnUflc  fact. 


try  diseases  which  may  affect  humans. 
Some  of  the  diseases  listed  are  detected 
on  ante-  or  post-mortem  inspection. 
Others  are  detected  through  the  enforce- 
ment of  sanitary  requirements  designed 
to  minimize  the  contamination  of  edible 
products  with  disease-producing  agents. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Mr.  President,  if  Senator  Talmadge 
had  been  here.  I  would  have  called  up  an 
.tniendment  on  behalf  of  myself,  Senator 
MoNBALE.  Senator  McGovern,  and  Sen- 
ator Clark,  to  strike  out  this  provision 
f;om  the  bill. 

This  language  may  appear  harmless, 
but  it  is  not. 

In  the  most  simple  terms.  It  says  that 
Congress  does  not  object  to  diseased 
poultry  being  offered  to  consumers  if  it 
Is  not  injurious  to  human  health. 

It  will  subject  the  Department  of  Agri- 
r  ilture  to  pressures  to  allow  diseased 
;>oultry  to  be  approved  as  wholesome. 

The  Congress  must  be  clear  on  this 
point,  we  must  be  explicit.  Diseased  poul- 
t;y  must  be  condemned.  Diseased  poultry 
is  not  wholesome,  and  it  cannot  be  of- 
fered to  consumers  with  even  the  im- 
;)!ied  consent  of  the  Congress. 

This  amendment,  first  of  all,  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  substantive  provisions 
ol  the  bill  which  clearlj'  Indicate  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  in  protecting  the  con- 
sumers from  all  adulterated  products, 
not  only  those  injurious  to  humans,  as 
Indicated  by  the  provisions  for  condem- 
nation of  adulterated  poultry  products. 
Secondly,  the  last  sentence  of  the 
amendment  would  indicate  that  it  is  the 
intention  that  substantive  scientific 
fact '  would  have  to  be  established  as  a 
prerequisite  to  a  valid  condemnation  of 
any  poultry  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  when 
ti.e  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madce] offered  the  amendment  in  com- 
mittee, he  had  a  noble  purpose,  indeed. 
However,  the  ramifications  of  the 
amendment  he  proposed  were  not  fore- 
seen by  the  committee  until  they  began 
to  study  it. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Senator 
f:om  Georgia  and  his  otfice  have  as- 
sured us  they  are  trying  to  get  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  amendment  so  that 
It  will  be  more  palatable  to  the  Senate 
but  yet  not  dilute  the  consumer  protec- 
tion intent  of  the  bill. 

This  amendment  would  raise  serious 
problems  in  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Circumstances  or  conditions  which  under 
the  act  warrant  condemnation  of  poultry 
products  with  respect  to  which  they  may 
not  be  available  substantive  scientific 
f.icl  and  In  some  cases  such  facts  would 
liecessarily  not  be  involved.  There  are 
c  :>nditians  warranting  condemnation,  but 
with  respect  to  which  there  may  not  be 
iositive  "substantive  scientific  fact"  to 
■  >iablish  their  potential  injury  to  hu- 
mans. The  adulteration  provisions  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  commercial  fraud,  such 
ts  the  substitution  of  inferior  material 
•  i  deceive  the  public,  do  not  in  any  way 
.  ivolve  "substantive  scientific  facts." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
,  ent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  brief,  discussing  the  many  poul- 
rxiv 1502     Part,  18 


POTJLTBT     DISEASKS     WHICH     MAY     .EFFECT 

Humans 
Poultry  inspection  Includes  organoleptic 
ante-  and  post-mortem  examinations  of 
poultry  in  slaughtering  and  eviscerating 
planU.  It  also  includes  Inspection  for  en- 
vironmental sanitation  and  the  application 
of  sanitary  processing  procedures  and  In- 
spection for  the  soundness  of  ingredients,  in- 
process  products,  and  finished  products  In 
slaughtering  and  eviscerating  and  further 
processing  plants. 

Some  of  the  diseases  listed  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  are  detected  on  ante-  or  post- 
mortem inspection.  Others  are  detected 
through  the  Inspection  of  ingredients,  In- 
proceas  products,  and  finished  products  for 
soundness  or  they  are  controlled  through  the 
enforcement  of  sanitary  requirements  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  contamination  of 
edible  products  with  disease-producing 
agents. 

The  following  diseases  have  been  found 
transmissible  from  poultry  to  man. 

A.    BACTERIAL    DISEASES 

1.  Erysipelas 

2.  Tuberculosis 

3.  Alrsaccuiltls 

4.  Salmonellosis 

5.  Dlptherla 

6.  Brucellosis 

7.  Newcastle  disease 

8.  Paracolon  infections 

9.  Staphylococcosis 

10.  Streptococcosis 

11.  Tularemia 

B      VIRAL    DISEASES 

1.  Encephalomyelitis 

2.  Encephalitis 

3.  Newcastle  disease 

4.  Ornithosis 

5.  Rabies 

6.  Leulcosis  (cancerous) 

C.    FUNGAL    DISEASES 

1    Aspergillosis 
2.  Pavus 


1 


Thrush 

D 

Tetanus 
Botulism 


TOXIC    ILLNESSES 


E.    PAR.JlSITIC    ii.i.nf.sses 

1 .  Echinostoniiasis 

2.  Schistosomiasis 

3.  Dermanys.sus  gallinae 

4.  Toxeplasmosis 
The  following  diseases  may  be  carried  by 

poultry  and  can  infect  humans.  Usually  come 
about  through  insanit:iry  processing  and 
passed  on  to  humans: 

1.  Typhoid  fever 

2    Bacillary  dysentery 

3.  Enterobiasis 

4.  Lymphocytic  choniomeningitis 

5.  Paratyphoid  fever 

6.  Amebic  dysentery 

7.  Infectious  hepatitis 
8    Chemical   polEoning 

ERYSIPELAS 

Erysipelas  among  poultry  is  most  prevalent 
In  turkeys.  It,  is  hov»ever  also  found  In  both 
chickens  and  ducks.  It  is  a  bacterial  infec- 
tion, which  in  poultry  causes  general  weak- 
ness, sometimes  diarrhea  and  petechial,  or 
diffuse  hemorrhages  m  many  internal  or- 
gans,   and    most    commonly    a   deep   reddish 


purple  caruncle.  Humans  usually  contract 
this  disease  through  skin  scratches  and  sores 
when  in  contact  with  Infected  poultry  and 
poultry  prodvicts. 

ORNITHOSIS 

Ornithosis    is    caused    by    an    nUracelUilar 
parasite.  All  species  of  domesticated  poultry 
are  susceptible,  although  the  disease  is  more 
prevalent  in  turkeys.  The  symptoms  in  poul- 
try  are  Inflammations   In   the  conjunctivae, 
respiratory  passages,  pericardium,  and  Intes- 
tinal  tract.  The  disease  Is  better  known   to 
humans  under  the   name  of  Psittacosis,  al- 
though that  na.me  should  technically  be  re- 
served   for   a   nearly   identical   disease   trans- 
mitted   to    man    Irom   pslttaclne   birds   such 
as  parrots  Infections  in  humans  occur  mostly 
as  an  occupational  disease  among  handlers 
of  live  poultry.  Cases  have  however  also  been 
reported  where  the  infection  has  been  Uaced 
to  nonevlscerated  poultry  purchased  by  fam- 
ily  horseholds.  Infection   occurred   in   Uiese 
cases    through    contamination    with   intesti- 
nal contents  of  the  diseased  birds. 
salmonellosis 
Salmonellosis  is  common  w  all  species  of 
domesticated   poultry.    There    are    numerous 
different    serotypes    of    Salmonella    bacteria, 
many   of  which  are  disease  producing.   Sal- 
monella infections  in  humans  are  normally 
contracted  through  ingestion.  Over  the  past 
several    years.    3-500    Salmonella    Isolations 
from  humans  have  been  reported  per  week. 
The   source   of   many   of   these  isolation*  is 
never  determined.  Of  those  traced  to  source 
of  origin,   pouluy  and  poultry  products  are 
frequently  incriminated. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Avian  tuberculosis  is  a  disease  ^  ery  simi- 
lar to  tuberculosis  in  mammals.  It  is  m 
[)oultry  usually  contracted  through  the  in- 
testinal tract  and  lesions  are  thus  prevalent 
in  these  organs  with  more  infrequent  lung 
lesions.  Tuberculosis  in  fowl  has  a  protracted 
course  and  it  l.s  usually  not  seen  In  young 
birds  It  will  eventually  lead  to  emaciation 
and  the  death  of  the  Involved  animal.  Trans- 
mission to  humans  usually  occurs  through 
ingestion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Basic  to  meat  and 
poulli-y  inspection  laws  is  the  authority 
and  requirement  for  the  condemnation  of 
adulterated  livestock  and  poulto'.  The 
term  "adulterated"  encompasses  inspec- 
tion findings  of  conditions  that  can  be 
injurious  to  human  health— and  of  con- 
ditions not  of  themselves  specifically 
harmful  to  liuman  health,  but  never- 
theless considered  unfit  for  human  food 
pun^oses. 

Some  examples  of  diseases  which  can 
infect  humans  either  from  contact  witii 
a  carcass  or  portion  of  the  carcass,  from 
con.«:umption,  or  contamination  of  other 
foods  are:  tuberculosis,  .salmonellosis, 
ereiysipelas.  encephalitis,  psittacosis,  or- 
nithosois:  r.cwcastle  disease,  .'taphylcoc- 
cus.  and  streptococcus  infections. 

Diseases  and  conditicns  are  also  found 
for  which  no  direct  causal  relationship 
with  human  health  can  be  shown.  In 
the.se  situations  the  animal  or  a  part  is 
condemned  on  grounds  that  any  diseased 
animal  or  part  is  not  wholesome  for  hu- 
man consumption.  Here  would  be  in- 
cluded conditions  such  as  tumors,  can- 
cers, parasitic  infections  such  as  lound- 
worms.  liver  flukes,  sheep  tapeworm  cysts, 
specific  infectious  diseases  such  as  hog 
cholera,  caseous  lymphadenitis  in  sheep 
and  blackhead  in  turkeys  and  coccidiosis 
in  poultiy.  This  too  is  "adulteration." 

The  standard  for  meat,  either  live- 
stock or  poultry,  that  has  been  developed 
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throuKh  public  policy  is  that  ;t  must  b*> 
clean  and  that  it  be  derived  from  healthy 
aninnals  which  are  free  of  dL'-ea-^e  abrioi  - 
malitles  and  contamination  with  iioxiou.s 
substances  and  f^lth  that  is  bruises  in- 
luries.  emanation  dead  before  slauKhter. 
parasites,  healed  lesions,  and  .■^■)  forth 

This  standard  is  not  based  on  identi- 
fiable-—scientlflcally  established  human 
health  hazards  but  on  the  basic  premise 
that  the  consumer  would  not  of  free 
choice  coivsume  a  diseased  animal  nor 
feed  It  to  another  person  as  it  is  unsound 
or  otherwise  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion 

Among  the  di.'^eases  which  have  been 
found  transmi.ssible  from  poultry  to  man 
are  some  11  bactenal  diseases  six  viral 
diseases,  three  fimgal  diseases,  two  toxic 
Illnesses,  and  four  parasitic  illnesses 
Eight  other  di.sea.ses  may  be  earned  by 
poultry  and  can  infect  humans 

Mr  President  unless  the  committee 
amendment  is  deleted  or  modified  the 
condemnation  of  poultry  carrying  the.se 
diseases  would  become  impossible  with 
resultant  disastrous  resulUs  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  will  await  the  return  of  Senator 
T\LMADCE  on  Monday  before  .suggesting 
action  on  this  bill  But  I  am  .sure  the 
language  should  be  changed  in  order  t*i 
effectuate  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
Introduced  but  not  have  the  ramifica- 
tions that  I  am  afraid  would  be  mimical 
to  the  consumers  interest  at  the  present 

tune 

Mr  HATT'IEIX)  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator   from   New   Mexico  yieW 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  yield 

Mr  HATFIELD  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  or  two  of  the  dlstinguishe<l  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  but.  before  doun,' 
so.  would  like  to  comment  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  lis- 
tened and  made  certain  conclusions  on 
this  very  umportaiu  .subject  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  Mr  Ellender  ' 
our  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da [Mr  HoLMNDl  who  proposes  one  of 
the  amendments,  the  Senator  from  Mln- 
nesoU  'Mr  Mundale!  — for  that  matter. 
everyone  on  the  committee —  are  .seek- 
In*  the  same  basic  goals,  namely,  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer 

As  I  understand  it.  it  is  basically  now 
a  question  of  the  best  procedures  to  fol- 
low  m  order  to  accomplish  those  goals 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is  this; 
Whether  it  does  not  really  come  right 
down  to  the  question  of  how  we  Interpret 
the  language  af  Federal  and  State  re- 
quirements In  relation  to  inspection,  that 
State  programs  are  at  least  equal  to  fed- 
eral Inspection  programs'' 

Mr  MONTOYA  Yes.  that  is  the  tenet 
and  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  namely,  to 
encourage  a  StaU?  inspection  system 
which  will  be  equal  to  or  excel  the  Fed- 
eral system  That  is  the  noble  purpose  i>f 
the  bill  The  Senator  Is  right,  that  the 
point  of  inquiry  here  is  Does  the  bill  ac- 
complish that  purpose  m  the  consumtTs 
interest,  and  if  it  dot-s  not.  how  can  we 
improve  upon  the  language  in  the  bill'' 

Mr  HATFIELX)  How  would  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  interpret  the  lan- 
guage at  least  equal'  Is  this  In  the 
wording  of  State  statute*'  Does  It  in- 
clude the  matter  of  inspection  proce- 
dure'' Does  It  include,  as  well,  matters  of 
enforcement'  In  other  words,  how  do  we 


intfrpret    tht>  word.s     at   least  equal'    to 
Fcfleral  inspection'' 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  believe  that  there  Ls 
general  agreement  so  far  as  the  commit- 
tee is  concerned  and  so  far  as  Congress 
IS  concerned  Cmgress  having  consid- 
ered and  enacted  the  Red  Meat  In.spec- 
tion  Act  of  1967— that  equality  of  in- 
spection means  that  the  States  must 
have  Mie  kind  of  mandatory  in- 
spection that  would  be  equal  to  the  Fed- 
eral laws,  and  coincident  with  such  (mr- 
ticular  laws,  tliere  must  be  the  .same 
quality  of  enforcement  These  two  thinns 
mast  coincide  and  be  imrallel  to  the  Fed- 
eral .structure  belore  we  can  say  that  we 
have  protected  the  consumer  at  the  same 
level  Uiat  Federal  inspection  laws  do  to- 
dav  or  will  in  the  future 

Mr  HATFIELD  If  the  S*'nator  will 
yield  further,  would  the  Senator  .say  that 
tills  IS  a  question  then,  and  a  very  com- 
prehensive question,  of  Interpreting 
what  IS  equal  not  only  in  the  language 
of  the  statute  but  also  In  matters  of  in- 
spection, and  m  matters  of  enforcement 
and,  therefore  that  it  will  take  time  to 
be  able  appropriat<*ly  Ui  evaluate  the 
SUte  laws  that  we  want  to  detennine  ivs 
being  equal  to  tlie  Federal  laws' 

Mr  MONTOYA  Tliere  is  no  question 
about  that  because  we  have  very  little 
experience  across  the  vast  land.scai)e  with 
respect  to  intrastate  inspection  under 
State  laws,  because  this  is  an  entirely 
new  field  that  has  come  up  in  the  past 
few  years  In  fact  I  tell  the  Senator  here, 
and  will  read  for  the  Record,  that  under 
the  present  state  of  conditions  in  this 
couiuiT  we  have  a  few  States  with  man- 
datory inspections,  and  a  few  other  States 
with  voluntary  inspections,  and  we  have 
Stat.-s  with  no  }>oultry  insptH?tion  laws 
at  ail  Specifically,  there  are  33  States 
with  no  poultry  inspection  laws  Tlie  only 
inspection  that  is  provided  in  the  33 
.States  I  am  mentioning  is  by  virtue  of 
the  food  and  drug  laws  which  have  been 
passed,  and  the  general  authority  is  there 
with  respect  to  food  But.  specifically 
there  are  no  poultry  inspection  laws  m 
33  Slates 

There  are  five  States  with  voluntary 
inspections,  and  tliat  is  optional  with  the 
States  and  the  inspection  Is  optional 
with  the  particular  producer  Therefore, 
the  inspection  laws  are  not  adequate  In 
those  States  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
(Kises.  there  are  at  least  38  SUtes  which 
do  not  have  adequate  inspection  laws 

Mr  HATFIELD  A  further  question; 
L-,  It  not  only  a  question,  then,  of  getting 
laws  on  the  sUtute  books  but  also  a  ques- 
tion of  having  personnel  adequately 
trained  and  geared  to  the  machinery  of 
State  inspection  programs  that  we  have 
this  question  that  arises  now  as  to  the 
time  factor  ' 

Mr  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely corrt^-ct  Tlie  Stale  inspection  serv- 
ice over  poultry  and  meat  is  an  entirely 
new  approach  In  fact,  the  committee  re- 
[xjrt  of  Uie  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
.stales  that  there  are  only  four  active 
inspection  programs  In  this  country  to- 
day even  though  we  have  mandatory 
laws  m  several  other  States  There  are 
only  four  active  Inspection  programs  in 
this  country. 

Mr  HATFIELD  I  undersUnd.  then, 
that  the  Senators  feeling  is  at  this  time 


that  until  the  Federal  law  Is  truly  in 
o|)eration  in  every  respect,  until  the 
States  them.selves  are  ^-eared  up.  it  is 
premature  at  this  time  to  start  amend- 
ing the  red  meat  in.spectlon  law  whuh 
was  enacted  only  recently,  actually  m 
weaken  it  as  it  relates  to  Federal  m- 
sjH'Ction 

Mr  MONTOYA  Absolutelv. 
Mr  HATFIELD  Would  the  Senator 
agree,  further,  that  there  Is  today  a  ereat 
deal  of  confusion  that  oftentimes  exists 
t)etween  Federal  and  State  agencies  ;n 
the  same  field  of  endeavor  and,  many 
times  .ve  hear  as  a  Senator  from  our 
State  as  I  do  from  mine,  and  when  I 
was  formerly  Governor  of  Orcuon  I  rec- 
ognized It  that  when  a  Federal  remila- 
tlon  or  a  Federal  law  is  put  into  effect, 
and  before  the  States  have  time  to  Let 
Involved  and  L-et  tieared  up.  the  Federal 
Government  is  accused^and  I  think 
there  is  substantial  evidence  that  it  is 
•guilty  on  occa.'^ion — of  changing  that 
recuiatlon  or  law.  or  amending  It.  thus 
creating  a  .state  of  confusion  which  makes 
It  more  difBcult  for  the  States  really  to 
comply  or  move  m  to  a  common  purpose 
and  a  common  program. 

Mr.    MONTOYA     Tlie    Senator    from 
Oregon  is  absolutely  correct 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND  In  connection  with  the 
same  subject  that  has  been  di.scu.ssed  m 
the  colloquy  between  the  distlnauishtd 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon.  Is  It  not 
inie  that  the  bill  makes  the  Secretary  of 
Auriculture  the  sole  judge  of  whether 
the  law  of  any  particular  State  and  its 
enforcement  is  equal  to  or  better  than 
the  Federal  law  and  its  enforcement? 

Mr  MONTOYA  That  is  correct.  How- 
ever, there  is  this  misgiving  about  that 
provision  While  the  States,  on  paper. 
may  have  inspection  laws  equal  to  the 
Federal  law.  will  they  be  .so  enforced  and 
If  not.  what.  If  anything,  can  be  done  to 
protect  the  consumer  from  watered  down 
enforcement  once  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  relinquished  his  control  to 
make  a  positive  finding  that  the  method 
of  enforcement  or  the  method  of  inspec- 
tion, acro.ss  the  vast  American  landscape 
can  be  standardized,  and  thus  properlv 
certificate  a  particular  State  inspection 
system  as  contemplated  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida.  Thai 
is  one  of  the  main  points  of  contention 
Further,  the  particular  provision  thai 
is  espoused  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  a  way  of  bringing  the  States  Into 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture provided  they  have  equality  of 
standards  and  equality  of  inspection 
procedures  and  methods  of  enforcement 
thereof  But  the  Holland  amendment 
contains  no  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  Secretary  may  later  remove  those 
cerMfications 

Mr  HOLLAND  The  Senator  has  not 
read  the  bill  carefully,  because  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Secretary  has  the  com- 
plete right,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to 
remove  recognition  which  he  has  previ- 
ously given  to  a  State  system  and  its  en- 
forcement, in  the  event  he  finds  that  the 
standards  do  not  remain  up  to  or  equal 
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to  or  better  than  equal  to  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
that  provision;  but  that  provision  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  im- 
der  certain  circumstances  which  are 
alien  to  this  particular  provision,  to 
pive  the  States  30  days'  notice  to  change 
the  conditions  in  a  certain  plan;  other- 
wise. Federal  inspection  will  step  in.  Af- 
tpr  that  due  notice,  if  the  State  fails. 
tlien  there  must  be  publication  for  an 
additional  30  days.  Then  there  might  be 
some  kind  of  court  procedure,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  if  the  State  still  refuses.  In 
the  meantime,  there  is  at  least  a  60-day 
lap.sc  during  which  meat  is  being  moved 
in  interstate  commerce,  affecting  the 
consumers  of  this  country.  That  lapse 
can  be  dangerous  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967.  if  a  plant  now  under 
a  State  system  wishes  to  market  its  pro- 
duction interstate — that  is,  nationally — 
may  it  not  do  so  by  immediately  rejoin- 
Ins  the  Federal  system  today? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Tliat  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  So  that  if  there  is  a 
plant  that  wants  a  national  market  now, 
it  has  a  full  and  complete  remedy  avail- 
able to  it? 
Mr   MONTOYA.  Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  a 
provision  of  the  bill — and  this  is  also 
true  in  the  case  of  the  'Wholesome  Meat 
Act— permits  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  portions  of  the  inspection  costs 
and  enforcement  costs  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  total  in  the  event  the  Secretary 
has  found  the  enforcement  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  Federal  enforcement?  And, 
does  it  not  provide  that  when  he  finds 
that  is  not  the  case,  he  has  the  right  to 
call  off  that  Federal  contribution  to  the 
expense  of  the  enforcement? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Secretary  may 
offer  up  to  50  percent  to  the  States  as 
a  contribution  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  State  inspection  system.  That  Is 
ba.sic  In  this  law.  and  it  Is  basic  in  the 
Red  Meat  Inspection  Act.  The  additional 
provision  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Horlda  refers,  I  do  not  at  this  time 
recall. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Well,  the  Senator  will 
f:r,d  in  the  bill  that  the  Secretary  has  a 
I  r.;lil  to  discontinue  the  contributions  to 
ti-.e  enforcement  costs,  just  as  he  has  the 
rmht  to  call  off  recognition. 

Mr.  MONTOY'A.  If  there  is  failure  of 
eiUorcement. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  if  the  enforce- 
ir.ent  is  not  equal  to  or  better  than  Fed- 
eral inspection,  he  has  the  right  to  call 
i-L  off.  So  that  additional  weight  is  given 
to  the  Secretary's  powers  in  this  matter. 
I  happen  to  know,  as  chairman  of  the 
.s  ibcommittee  handling  agricultural  ap- 
propriations, that  already  we  have  In- 
creased this  year  the  Federal  payment 
f  .r  this  purpose  in  order  that  we  can  now 
help  the  States  to  reach  this  "at  least 
eciual  to"  performance.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  they  are  asking  far  more  than  we 
granted. 

I  just  want  the  record  to  show  we  have 
Imposed   upon   the   Secretary   the   duty 
that  if  States  at  first  meet  the  Federal 
standards  and  have  a  law  and  enforce- 
ment that  are  at  least  equal  to  Federal 
enforcement,  he  first  can  make  the  allot- 
ment of  the  Federal  funds  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost;  and  then,  if  the  State 
fails  in  its  enforcement,  he  can  call  it 
off.  That  is  exactly  what  ho  should  do. 
It  looks  to  me  like  my  distinguished 
friend  has  little  confidence  In  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
In  his  employees,  who.  by  this  law.  are 
given  the  right  to  go  into  every  plant,  in- 
to any  plant,  and  check  any  aspect  of  en- 
forcement, check  on  enforcement  in  the 
field,  where  the  consumers'  interest  is 
affected,  which  is  not  permittr-d  State 
inspected  products  if  the  iModuct  pocs 
beyond  the  State  lines.  And  the  Secretary 
has  the  power  to  cut  off  that  contribu- 
tion of  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost  in  the 
way  of  Federal   funds,   which   is  given 
only  if  the  State  law  has  been  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  equal  to  the  Federal 
law  and  if  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
has  been  found   equal   to   ?Yderal   en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  May  I  bay  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that  I  do  not  think 
he  and  I  disagree  on  what  we  are  trying 
to  accomplish.  I  want  to  say  for  the  rec- 
ord here  that  I  do  not  mean  to  impugn 
the  motives  of  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  or  of  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  their  individual 
stand  on  this  particular  provision  which 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  offered  in 
committee  and  which  is  now  part  of  the 
bill.  However,  I  have  great  concern,  may 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Florida, 
that,  because  of  the  experience  we  have 
had,  the  consumer  is  not  going  to  be  as 
fully  protected  as  he  would  be  under  the 
Federal-State  relationship  which  is 
threaded  through  the  red  meat  in.spec- 
tion  act  which  we  adopted  last  year. 

In  my  opinion,  I  think  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  di- 
lutes the  noble  purpose  that  we  have  in 
mind,  and  I  think  it  opens  the  back  door 
for  the  opportunity  for  unscrupulous 
dealers  in  meat  to  Invade  the  channels 
of  interstate  commerce  with  a  State  in- 
spection level  which  is  pennissible  under 
the  amendment  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  offered  as  pai-t  of  this  bill. 

That  is  one  of  my  great  concerns,  and 
I  intend  to  discuss  the  specifics  of  it  in 
my  discussion  of  the  so-called  Holland 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  specifics  of  the  Holland  amendment. 
I  am  sorry  to  take  up  so  much  time  on 
this,  but  I  think  it  is  a  ver>-  important 
element  in  our  consideration  of  the  bill. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    911 

On  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Mon- 
DALE,  Senator  McGovern.  Senator  Hat- 
field, Senator  Clark,  and  Senator  Fonc, 
I  have  proposed  an  amendment,  which 
is  at  the  desk,  dealing  with  the  so-called 
Holland  amendment.  I  ask  that  it  be 
called  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inquire  of  the  Senator 
whether  that  is  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  No.  3. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.  3.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed, 
on  paee  63,  beginning  with  line  7,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  17. 

On  page  91,  beginning  with  line  13, 
strike  out  all  down  through  line  13  on 
page  92. 

On  page  92,  line  14,  strike  out    "Sec 

21"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec  20". 

On  page  92,  line  20,  strike  out  "Sec. 

22"  and'inscrt  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  21". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Arc  those 

amendments  to  bo  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Tlie  ones  I  have  just 

called  up  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 

considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
two  other  amendments  at  the  desk,  ap- 
plying to  the  so-called  Talmadge  provi- 
sion and  the  so-called  Aiken  exemption 
provision  in  the  present  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  lie  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcohd. 

Tlie  amendments  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

On  page  46.  alter  the  period  in  line  15, 
.strike  out  all  down  through  the  jieriod  in 
line  18. 

Ou  page  77,  beginning  wlt-h  line  :i.  .strike 
out  all  down  through  line  15  on  page  79, 
.ind   insert   in   lieu   thereof  the   toUowlng: 

■  I  c )  1 1 )  The  Secretary  sh.iU.  by  regulation 
and  under  such  conditions,  including  sani- 
tary sUindards,  practices,  and  procedures,  as 
he  may  prescribe,  exempt  irom  specilic  pro- 
visions ol  this  Act — 

■  I  A)  the  slaughtering  by  any  person  of 
poultry  of  Ills  own  raliiinp,  and  the  process- 
ing by  Kim  and  transportation  in  commerce 
of  the  poultry  producte  exclusively  for  ui.e 
by  iiira  and  members  of  his  household  and 
his  nonpaylng  guests  and  employees; 

■  iBl  the  custom  slaughter  by  any  person 
of  poultry  delivered  by  the  owner  thereof 
lor  .such  slaughter,  and  the  processing  by 
such  slaughterer  and  transportation  in  com- 
merce of  the  poultry  products  exclusively  lor 
use.  m  the  household  of  such  owner,  by  him 
and  members  of  his  household  and  his  iion- 
paylng  guests  and  employees;  Provided,  That 
such  custom  slaughtered  does  not  engage  in 
the  business  of  buying  or  selling  any  poultry 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  food; 

■•(Cl  the  slaughtering  and  pisx;es6ing  of 
poultry  products  in  any  State  or  Terntory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia  by  any  poultry 
producer  on  his  own  premises  with  respect 
to  sound  and  healthy  poultry  raised  on  his 
premises  and  the  distribution  by  nny  person 
solely  uithln  such  jurisdiction  of  the  poultry 
products  derived  from  such  operations,  if.  in 
lieu  of  other  labeling  requirements,  such 
poultry  products  are  identified  with  the  ii^me 
and  address  of  such  poultry  producer.  ;  nd 
if  they  are  not  otherwise  misbranded.  and  are 
sound,  clean,  and  fit  for  human  food  when 
so  distributed;  and 

■  (Di  the  slaughtering  of  sound  and  healthy 
poultry  or  the  processing  of  poultry  products 
of  such  poultry  m  any  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  any  poultry  pro- 
ducer or  other  person  for  distribution  by 
him  solely  within  such  Jurisdiction  directly 
to  household  consiimerB.  restaurants,  hotels. 
and  boarding  houses,  for  use  in  their  own 
dining  rooms  or  in  the  preparation  of  meals 
for  sales  direct  to  consumers,  if.  in  lieu  of 
other    labeling    requirements,    such    poultry 
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produc'J!  M^  Identified  with  the  name  iiid 
iddreea  or  the  pnx-esBor  ,ind  If  they  .ire  ii'  t 
otherwise  mlsbninded  irid  are  sound  ilenn 
and  fit  for  human  r'>od  when  distributed  t)y 
such  prooe««or 

rhe  exemptions  provided  for  in  clauses  (C) 
,ind  iD>  above  shall  not  apply  If  the  poultry 
producer  or  other  person  engages  in  the  ^-ur- 
rent  calendar  year  ;n  the  business  "f  buvlng 
or  selling  Any  poultry  or  iwultry  product* 
other  thHii  .ts  specified  !n  such  clauses  or  if 
the  number  of  head  >f  poultry  prfx-essed  by 
him  in  the  current  calend.ir  year  exceeds 
such  ;imitJ  AS  the  Sefretarv  may  by  reunU- 
tlon  prescribe  c<in5lstenr  •lAlh  subpuragripb 
I  3)  ,13  Appropriate  to  ivold  a  requirement  of 
inspection  of  processing  .>p>eratlons  of  such 
a  size  that  the  cost  of  furnishing  iii8pe<-tlon 
would  be  excessive  m  relation  to  the  .ohuHe 
prix-essed  or  the  rendering  of  inspection 
would  otherwise  be  impracticable 

I  Ji  In  addition  to  -he  specific  exemptions 
provided  herein  the  Secretary  shall  when  he 
determines  that  f-he  protection  of  consumers 
from  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  poultry 
products  will  not  be  impaired  by  such  action 
provVa«di  by  regulation  'onsistent  with  sub- 
paragraph I  1 1  for  the  exemption  of  the  op- 
eration and  pnxlucts  of  small  enterprises 
I  including  poultry  producersi  not  exempted 
under  subparagraph  i  I  i  which  are  engaged 
m  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  slaughtering  .uid  or  cutting  up 
poultry  for  distribution  is  carcasses  or  parts 
thereof  solely  tor  distribution  wnhm  such 
jurtsdictKin  from  such  provisions  of  this  Act 
as  he  deems  appropriate  while  still  protect- 
ing the  public  from  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  producus  under  such  conditions  in- 
cluding sanitary  requirements  is  he  shall 
prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act 

•i3»  No  exemption  under  .ubparagraph 
(li  lAi  or  (B>  or  subparugraph  21  shall 
apply  to  any  poultry  producer  or  other  person 
who  slaughters  or  pr(X-e8Ses  the  products  of 
more  than  4  000  turkeys  or  an  wiuivalent 
number  of  poultry  of  lUl  species  in  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year  (4  5  birds  of  other  species 
being  deemed  the  equivalent  of  one  turkey) 

■•|di  The  lUlulteratlon  and  misbranding 
provisions  of  this  Act  other  than  the  re- 
quirement of  the  inspection  legend  shall 
apply  to  articles  which  ire  exempted  from 
inspection  under  this  section  except  as 
otherwise  specified  inaer  paragraphs  lai  and 
ic)  ■• 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  the 
comiruttee  very  unwisely  adopted  aii 
amendment  which  not  onJy  undercuts 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  provisions 
to  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
which  we  are  presently  considering,  but 
also  undermines  tlie  existuig  Federal 
poultry  inspection  program,  and  would 
render  meaningle.ss  all  ol  the  countless 
man-hours  that  went  into  the  adoption 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  last  year 

Mr  F>resident.  the  bill  we  have  before 
us  contains  provisions  which  would 
amend  both  the  Poultry  Producus  In- 
spection Act  and  the  Whole.soine  Meat 
Act  to  permit  the  movement  in  inter- 
state commerce  of  both  meat  and  [wul- 
try  products  processed  under  State  in- 
spection at  any  establishment  in  a  State 
under  requirements  which  the  Secretary 
deter. nines  are  at  least  equal  to  those 
under  the  P'ederal  act  In  addition,  such 
products  may  be  brought  into  and  used 
in   a    federally   inspected   eMabli.shment 

Subsection  5  c  •' 5  '  of  S  2932,  provides 
m  substance  that  poultry  products 
processed  under  State  mspection  at  any 
establishment  in  any  State  not  made 
subject  to  Federal  inspection  under  re- 


quirements at  least  equal  to  those  pro- 
vided lor  Ktxleral  inspection  would  be 
elk-lble  for  distribution  In  Interstate 
commerce  the  .same  as  poultry  products 
receiving  Federal  inspection 

Tlie  Hou.se  considered  a  similar  pro- 
vision and  wl.sely  voU'd  to  delete  it  from 
the  Hnuse-pas.sed  bill.  H  H  16363  Con- 
sumer K'mup.  industry  organizations, 
atid  lalx>r  unions,  all  (ipfxxsed  this  pro- 
vision 111  testimony  before  the  Livestock 
•md  rirains  Subcommittee  They  said  it 
wmild  erulanitcr  the  present  Federal  in- 
spection program  and  threaten  tiie  uni- 
formity of  iiisiH-ction 

In  testifying  before  ilic  Hou.se  Sub- 
committ*M»  on  Livestock  and  Grains. 
Representative  Neai.  Smith,  who  I  un- 
derstand was  one  of  the  authors  iuid 
introducers  of  the  bill,  recommended  de- 
letion of  this  provision  from  H  R  15146 
I  quote  from  his  statement  appearing  m 
the  House  hearings  on  pages  2  and  3 : 

If  left  in  the  bill,  this  provision  would 
permit  nonfederallv  Inspected  poultry  from 
plants  m  Stales  which  had  qualified  for 
Federal  funds  to  be  sold  in  interstate  lom- 
merce  This  pn>vislon  is  not  m  the  Red  Meat 
Act  iUid  I  understand  it  was  .idded  to  the 
p<iultry  bill  .us  recommeride<l  by  the  De- 
partment at  the  requt-st  of  .some  State  secre- 
taries of  .igrlculture 

When  .k  State  meets  Federal  standards  und 
has  ,in  enforcement  program  at  least  equal  to 
'he  Federal  program  they  are  removed  irom 
the  ll.st  of  Suites  where  Intrastate  plants  will 
be  lederally  in.sfiectcd.  however  'hey  rovild 
become  tai  lor  several  months  before  they 
can  be  placed  back  on  the  list  This  is  be- 
cause section  .Sici  i3i  provides  that  rein.stat- 
ing  Federal  inspection  shall  only  be  .ilter  a 
30-dav  notice  ar.d  publication  m  the  Federal 
register  Bv  'he  'ime  Federal  inspection  could 
be  reinsfatetl  millions  of  pounds  of  contami- 
naled  poultry  pr<xlucts  could  have  moved 
all  over  the  United  States  or  the  world  The 
constant  possibility  that  this  would  be  oc- 
curring could  hurt  both  our  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  for  p<jultry 

If  poultry  from  these  plants  were  to  move 
in  interstate  commerce,  the  very  least  th.it 
should  be  provided  is  a  continuing  review  by 
Federal  inspectors  of  the  whole  operations 
within  the  Stale  and  authority  to  reinstate 
Federal  inspection  instantly  if  the  State  fell 
below  'he  Federal  standards  That  kind  of 
provision  I  think,  would  create  such  great 
trlctlon  when  .ippUed  ind  be  so  costly  and 
disrupting,  that  it  seems  to  me  the  added 
language  should  simply  be  eliminated 

Mr  President,  I  was  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  the  House  had  taken  Repre- 
.sfntalive  Smiths  advice  Conuressman 
Smith,  one  of  the  proponents  of  a  strong 
and  effective  meat  inspection  act  last 
year  did  much  to  contribute  to  the  excel- 
lent piece  of  leKislation  which  finally  be- 
came law  So  he  is  not  without  qualifica- 
tions to  speak  on  the  subject 

While  this  measure  was  l>efore  the 
House,  another  strongly  consumer- 
oriented  Rt'presentatlve.  who  likewise 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  last  year.  Representative 
Tom  F\5ley,  of  Washington,  opposed  this 
provision  In  the  House  committee  re- 
IKJrt,  Representative  Foley  had  this  to 
.say  about  the  House  decision  to  delete 
this  provision; 

The  provision  would  have  given  a  blank 
check  to  Slate  programs  which  are  untned — 
m  fact  to  ones  which  do  not  even  exist  nght 
now  While  these  programs  are  to  be  at  least 
equal     to  the  Peaeral  one.  according  to  the 


bill  there  are  bound  to  be  varl.itlons  In  ic- 
tual  practice  In  fact,  one  large  Industry  tntlp 
association  warned  the  committee  that  If  !his 
provision  were  to  stay  in  the  bill,  then  flrius 
must  have  to  decide  whether  each  of  their 
individual  plants  which  ship  across  Stat.- 
lines  should  be  under  Federal  or  State  in- 
spection 

On  this  point,  during  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Re.search  and  General  Ix-gisUi- 
tlon,  Mr  Vic  Pringle,  representing  tl.c 
Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industn.s 
appeared  to  testify  on  this  point  I  mulu 
state  for  the  Record.  Mr  President,  tl..it 
the  institute  is  a  40-year-aId  nonpn  tit 
national  association,  representing  all 
segments  of  the  poultry  and  egg  indus- 
tries. Its  members  process  and  market 
the  major  share  of  the  Nation's  chicker.s 
turkeys,  ducks,  and  other  poultry  Ir. 
addition,  their  membership  includes  in- 
ducers, breeders,  hatcherymen.  ,ti,d 
allied  interests, 

Mr  Pnns-'le  testified  as  follows.  ,is 
shown  on  page  243  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings 

Nevertheless,  if  the  committee  shii  i.d 
adopt  .1  program  which  would  provide  :  r 
inulti-inspectlon  programs  ,is  provided  by 
.s  J032.  mcUidlng  the  provi.slons  of  section 
.S(C.5  which  permits  interstate  shipment,  we 
believe  it  necessary  for  the  bill  to  make  It 
clear  that  a  plant  presently  under  Federal 
inspection  but  located  In  a  State  which  es- 
tablishes .1  State  system  .is  provided  in  this 
bill  will  have  the  election  of  operating  under 
the  State  .system  If  it  so  desires 

Mr  President,  what  we  would  ha\e 
as  this  testimony  clearly  jxiints  out, 
would  be  competition  between  the  Fed- 
eral and  the  State  programs  and  be- 
tween the  Stales  themselves  on  which 
can  attract  more  clients.  Unscrupulous 
pr(xlucers  and  processors  would  shop 
around  for  the  States  with  the  least  ricid 
enforcement  practices  where  they  couid 
establish  plants  free  from  the  effective 
Federal  inspection.  The  end  resuit 
would  be  unwholesome  and  adulterat^^d 
meat  and  pouitn-  products  flowing  \o 
every  table  in  this  country.  This  can- 
not be  tolerated.  If  there  is  even  one 
hint  that  this  would  be  done.  Congress 
would  be  remLss  in  even  thinking  about 
such  a  proposal  as  is  now  contained  :n 
S  2932  The  primary  issue  to  which  we 
must  address  ourselves  to  here  today  is 
consumer  protection 

.A.nd,  Mr  President,  this  would  not  be 
limited  to  poultry  products.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  provision  as  con- 
tained m  the  bUl  adds  .section  20  to  -S 
2932  and  would  amend  the  Wholesome 
Meat  .^ct  to  incorporate  comparable 
provisions  in  that  act. 

Mr  President,  in  January  of  this  year 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
a  survey  of  nonfederally  inspected  ix)ul- 
tiy  plants  Reiwrts  were  prepared  jointly 
by  the  USD.^  and  the  States  on  condi- 
tions m  nonfederally  inspected  plant.'^. 
My  staff  prepared  a  summaiy  of  the 
kinds  of  situations  these  reports  reflect 
In  addition.  Inspection  persoruiel  ex- 
perienced in  these  matters  were  inter- 
viewed in  order  to  be  more  precise  as  to 
the  conditions  actually  found.  I  would 
like  to  relate  to  my  colleagues  some  of 
the  conditions  which  these  reports  re- 
vealed : 
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only  a  few  of  the  plants  surveyed  fully 
met  minimum  Federal  sanitation  re- 
quirements. 

Approximately  one-third  need  major 
changes,  one-third  minor  changes,  and 
one -third  could  be  considered  basically 
m  compliance  with  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  standards. 

The  sanitary  conditions  in  many  of 
the  nonfederally  inspected  poultry  plants 
were  .so  bad  that  production  of  sanitary 
product  was  impossible. 

wood  floors,  cracked,  leaking,  and 
soaked  with  blood,  meat  juices,  and  water 
exuded  a  sour  odor  and  could  never  be 
adequately  cleaned.  Many  concrete  floors 
were  pitted,  worn,  and  eroded  so  that 
pools  of  blood  water  were  common  In 
areas  where  food  products  were  being 
processed.  Many  of  the  floor  drains  were 
untrapped  with  the  result  that  sewer  gas 
and  other  odors  of  decomposing  meat 
and  blood  were  present  in  the  processing 
rooms. 

In  many  instances,  windows  and  doors 
were  not  screened  or  kept  closed  with 
the  result  that  flies  could  move  freely 


from  the  filthy  and  decomposing  poultry 
carcasses,  feathers,  and  manure  Into  the 
processing  room  where  product  was  being 
prepared  for  food. 

Accumulations  of  rubbish,  junk,  ma- 
nure, and  rotting  chicken  parts  around 
the  outside  of  the  plant  were  Infested 
with  rodents  which  also  had  free  access 
to  move  over  tables,  other  equipment, 
and  product  when  the  plant  was  not  in 
operation.  It  is  well  known  that  rodents 
always  contaminate  with  urine  and  feces 
wherever  they  have  access. 

Because  of  inadequate  ventilation  and 
the  crowding  of  operations,  feces,  dust, 
and  feathers  from  live  birds  were  present 
In  the  processing  rooms  and  contaminat- 
ing the  poultry  meat.  Rough  ceilings  and 
moisture  condensation  on  ceilings  and 
walls  resulted  In  the  growth  of  mold  and 
accumulation  of  dust,  dirt,  scaling  paint, 
and  other  filth  which  was  a  constant 
source  of  contamination  of  product. 

In  many  instances,  there  were  no  facil- 
ities for  producing  hot  water  or  steam 
and  It  was  obvious  that  the  plant  facili- 
ties had  never  been  adequately  cleaned. 
Picking  rooms  and  equipment  were  un- 


believably filthy  smd  stinking  with  ac- 
cumulation from  months  of  operations 
never  being  completely  removed. 

In  many  cases,  there  were  no  hand- 
washing facilities  so  that  employees  who 
used  the  toilet  facilities  were  unable  to 
wash  their  hands  before  handling  prod- 
uct. Also  soiling  of  the  hands  from  feath- 
ers, feces,  or  diseased  conditions,  includ- 
ing pus  and  infectious  materials  could 
not  be  adequately  removed  from  the  em- 
ployee's hands. 

Poultry  carcasses  and  meat  were  being 
cut  up  and  handled  on  the  tables  and 
other  equipment  made  of  wood  which 
was  water  and  blood  soaked.  Thick  ac- 
cumulations of  fat  and  meat  juices,  sour 
and  decomposing  were  often  seen  on  this 
equipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  some  materials  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  listing  condi- 
tions in  Intrastate  plants  that  have  been 
designated  to  State  oCBcials  as  endanger- 
ing health. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


INTRASTATE  PLANTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  DESIGNATED  TO  STATE  OFFICIALS  AS  ENDANGERING  PUBLIC  HEALTH   FROM  JAN   1,  1968,  TO  JULY  26,  196« 


St«t«  and  address  ol  plant 


Type  ot  opantion 


Reason  tor  action 


Foilowup  ictioa 


survey), 
»rizona    Mesa 


Afuona    Tucson 

Connecticut   Plainheld 


do 
do  . 
do... 


Peiawaie:  Dover .  Slaughtering  and  processing. 

lesho  Coeuf  d'Alene .j do 


Aruona-  Casa  Grande  (included  in  1962    Slaughtering .        Failure  to  control  insects  and  vermlns  Lack  ol  environ-    Corrective  inspectional  procedure  instituted. 

mental  sanitation.  Insanitary  handling  of  meat  and 
meat  byproducts. 
Failure  to  control  insects   Insanitary  procedures  used  in  Do, 

manufacturing  products   Lack  ol  environmental  sani- 
tation. 
Failure  to  control  inedible  and  condemned  products.  Lack  Do 

of   environmental   sanitation     Insanitary    procedures 
used  in  manutactunng  product. 
Failure  to  control  condemned,  diseased  carcasses  which     Immediately  closeil  by  State  othcials 
had  been  marked  inspected  and  passed  Spoiled  meat 
byproducts  present  in  cooler 
Nonpotable  water  (contaminated)  being  used  in  producing    Closed  by  State  program  dnector 
products  lor  human  consumption.  .....  u     ...    c... 

Failure   to    properly   control    inedible   and   condemned     Corrective  inspection  procedures  instHuted  by  tne  :>tlie 
products  officials, 

l«ho    Kineston  j.  Slaughtering  and  sauMge  processing.  Improper  control  ot  condemned  animals  Lack  ot  proper    Corrective  inspection  procedures  instituted  by  the  Stat* 

I environmental  sanitation  Improper  control  ot  inedible        officials. 

and  condemned  products  . 

,  -jno    Wallace  Wholesale  slaughtering  and  proc-         Lack  of  proper  environmental  sanitation    Lack  ol  control        Do 

jssing.  of  inedible  and  condemned.  I  nsanitaiy  procedures  used 

in  manufacturing  product 
Idaho    Idaho  Falls 4 Slaughtering  and  processing LKk  of  proper  environmental  sanitation Do. 

In','',?,  '*Mh°.mhr.' 1 siVJohtWrini ' ""'"do  \l.l.....l[l^lllim^lim  A  plant  closed  by  State  progiam  director 

M   h.,n    n.?,n? r Pm««ini    ' " do " .—  - Corrective  action  taken  by  Sale  officials    SuD^eguently 

Wichgan    Detroit J Processing -,  00 ^^^   ^^^^^   ,equesled   and   was  approved  tor  federal 

inspection. 
W.ciigan    Richmond  (included    in  1%7    Slaughtering  and  processing  Insanitary  handling  ol  pioducl   Lack  C  proper  environ-     Closed  by  State  officials. 

<,  ,^<i,i  mental  sanitation,  ^  ,  .        , 

Michsan    Iron  River  (included  in  1%7  do      Insanitary  handlmg  of  product    Lack  of  environmental    State  ofhcials  have  instituted  corrective  inspectional  pro- 

v,,:iwi  imciuoeu        i:ro/  .uo  sanitation   Lack  of  control  ol  inedible  and  condemned        cedures  and  have  had  tf-  plant  correct  and  change 

^■"•"'"-  products  lacililies    and    equipment   to    alleviate    sanitary    deh- 

ciencies, 
•-e*  Hampshire  Goftstown  Slaughtering  and  retail  store  .  ,  Nonpotable  water  (contaminated)    being  used    1    1  ro-     Discontinued  slaughter  oi^erations^as  a__^result  d_^State 

ducing  products  for  human  consumption 


'■e;dia    Reno  >  Processing  Improper  environmental  sanitation 

'■evd-a    llko ,"  .    Slaughtering  and  processing Failure  to  control  condemned  and  inedible  products   In- 

sanitary procedures  used  in  manulactunng  products, 

■.?.ala    Gardnerville ..do — do -     -   .   ,  ,     ,      ,        ,    ,     , 

■,»,,jj    Las  Vegas  Processing _ Improper  enviionmental  sanitation.  Lack  oi  control  ol 

condemned  and  Inedible  products, 
Pc'n.jivania:  Dalton  Slaughtering Failure  to  piopeily  contiol  condemned  pioduct. 


?•"■   ylvania;    Johnstown   (included    in 

•  .'  survey). 
btafi   Lehi...  


do        Improper  environmental  sanitation 


corrective  action.  Source  ol  water  to  retail  opeiationi 
converted  to  new  source. 
Plant  closed  temporarily  to   niliate  a  cleanup. 
Correctrve    inspectional    p'ocedures    instituted    by    the 
S'ale  officials 
Do 
Da. 

Stale   I  'ogiam  director   ii'stituted  collective   inspection 
P'oceduies  as  ».ell  as  p-cvioing  mcieaseO  sjpeiwision. 
Do, 


Utah:  Salt  Lake  City. 
U'ah   Vernal 


Processing _..  Lack  ol  control  ot  insects  and  vermins  Improper  environ- 
mental sanitation.  Insanitary  handling  ol  pioduct 
do..       Improper  environmental  sanitation    Insanitary  handling 

Slaughtering  and  processing .  Lack  ol  proper  environmental  sanitation Corrective    .'"Spec'io"    P'ocedures    ;^r^s_tit;jted_by_^  Stale 


InimecJiate   coriective   action    *as   t.iken    h,-    Itie  State 
ofticials  and  have  mcieaseu  inspection  coverage. 

Do, 


officials   Inspection  coveiage  has  been  ncieased 


.do. 


Nebraska:  Omaha 

Puerto  Rico    8  plants... 

Texss    Terrell. Slaughtering  and  processing. 

Tdias    Eagle  Pass .do 


Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President  these  discussion  on  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  the  very  conditions  which  are  prevalent 
are  not  examples  from  a  science  fiction  last  year.  These  are  not  examples  of  the  today— right  this  minute— in  the  non- 
novel.  Neither  are  they  citations  from  conditions  which  existed  in  the  red  meat  federally  inspected  plants  of  this  coun- 
L'pton  Sinclair's  book,  "The  Jungle,"  industry  prior  to  passage  of  the  Whole-  try.  ^  •  ^v,  o*  *  r 
wnich  was  quoted  .so  widely  during  the  some  Meat  Act.  They  are  examples  of  Plants  were  surveyed  in  the  States  or 
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Alabama.  California,  Florida.  Georgia. 
Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Missouri.  North 
Carolina,  Ohio.  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
and  Tennessee.  Production  in  the  .sur- 
veyed plants  ranged  in  volume  from  50 
to  500.000  birds  per  week 

Certainly  poultry  and  poultry  products 
prepared  under  these  conditions  are 
highly  contaminated.  They  are  so  repul- 
sive that  should  consumers  of  this  Na- 
tion have  any  idea  of  the  primitive  con- 
ditions under  which  the  product  was 
prepared,  they  would  never  pick  up  an- 
other piece  of  poultry  a^aln  except  to 
chuck  It  out  the  back  door  for  the  vul- 
tures. 

Mr  President,  I  cite  these  e.xamples 
not  as  a  condemnation  of  the  poultry  in- 
dustry of  this  countiT  for  tJiey  have  been 
very  responsible  in  trying  to  enact  a  bill 
which  would  truly  »jive  the  con.sumprs  of 
this  Nation  tlie  protection  from  adulter- 
ated poultry  products  tiicy  deserve.  The 
poultry  mdiLstry  of  tills  coimtry.  in  yen- 
era),  supports  100  percent  the  deletion  of 
the  provision  which  I  seek  to  delete  I 
will  cite  specific  endorsements  on  behalf 
of  the  industry  in  supfxirt  of  my  efTurts 
here  today  However.  I  do  cite  these  ex- 
amples of  the  filthy  conditions  discov- 
ered within  the  nonfederaily  inspected 
plants  to  Illustrate  the  crylnt;  need  to  not 
only  strengthen  U;e  State  programs  but 
to  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  Federal  In- 
spection is  not  diluted  My  amendment 
would  insure  that  the  consumer  Is  fully 
protected. 

I  know  It  will  be  argued  that  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  would  not  become 
fully  operative  until  the  State  programs 
meet  requirements  which  the  Secretary 
of  A^Ticulture  determines  are  at  least 
equal  to  tho.se  of  the  Federal  program 
To  this  I  would  .say  Mr  President,  let  us 
lock  at  the  record  of  State  laws  today 
Only  13  States  have  mandatoi-y  inspec- 
tion for  wholesomeness  and  of  these  only 
four  have  active  prou'rams:  five  States 
have  mandatory  inspection  laws  for 
spot  check,  sanitation,  or  general  food 
laws,  Ave  States  have  voluntary'  inspec- 
tion programs,  two  StaU's  have  Federal- 
State  agreen'.ents:  one  State  could  not 
even  refer  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  to  any  one  in  the  State  house 
who  could  even  answer  the  questio.ns 
asked,  and  24  States  have  no  law  other 
than  spot  check,  health  control,  or  gen- 
eral food  law 

I  am  further  informed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Atinculture  that  none  of  these 
would  even  begin  to  meet  the  Federal 
standard-s  .^fter  all  these  years  and  the 
States  have  failed  to  move  to  perfect 
their  poultry  inspection  systems. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  arcu- 
ment  that  one  SUte  did  qualify  and  met 
all  the  Federal  rfquirements  buth  on 
paper  and  in  practice  How  would  we  the 
consumers  know  tliat  that  State  did  not 
revert  back  to  its  original  loose  laws? 
We  would  not  unless  we  required  con- 
tinued costly  surveillance  on  the  part  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  insure 
that  they  did  not  slack  off  on  their  en- 
forcement And  what  could  be  done  if  a 
State  qualified  for  Interstate  .shipment 
and  then  fell  down  \v.  its  enforcement  or 
deleted  its  laws  Probably  nothing. 
Mr    President.   I  do  not  wish  my  re- 


marks to  be  interpreted  as  a  witch  hunt 
against  the  State  mspection  systems 
Hiere  is  no  one  in  this  Chamber  that 
has  worked  any  harder  then  I  to  estab- 
lish a  truly  Federal-State  cooperative  at- 
mosphere The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
last  year  was  in  this  vein.  I  struggled  to 
pri>serve  the  Federal-State  relationship 
by  oppoeinK  complete  federalization  of 
the  meat  inspection  program  And  I 
iim:hi  say  I  stini^'ijled  successfully.  Tlie 
fruits  of  that  strukigle  are  now  beginning 
to  be  felt  .\wain  this  year  when  we  had 
before  the  committee  legislation  which 
would  have  completely  federalized  the 
t)OUlti-y  insp«>ction  sy.stem.  I  oppo.sed 
tliem  and  insisted  that  we  preserve  our 
Federal-State  sysU>m  and  fc'ive  the  States 
their  due  recognition 

However,  by  the  .sajne  token.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, let  us  recognize  where  llie  true  lines 
of  divi.-slon  ought  to  Xye  made  If  we  are 
to  have  a  Federal -Slate  .system  Let  us 
leave  to  the  f^-deral  CK>vernment  that 
which  IS  truly  within  their  constitutional 
jun.sdiction:  namely,  control  over  inter- 
.>tate  commerce  And.  let  us  leave  to  the 
SUU's  that  which  lias  been  traditionally 
been  left  to  their  iwlicing;  namely,  intra- 
state commerce 

Tlus  Ls  a  two-way  street  If  we  are  to 
protect  acainst  complete  Federal  in- 
fringement. Uien  let  us  be  ^li  vigorous  in 
our  defense  a^ain.st  State  involvement  in 
traflitionally  lUid  constitutionally  Feder- 
al domain 

Mr  President,  I  would  like  to  read  ex- 
cerpts from  a  letter  which  was  written 
by  Mr  E  H  nitton,  vico  president  of  one 
of  our  large  meatpacking  plants  in  this 
countiT.  George  A  Hormel  &  Co  .  to  illus- 
trate that  what  I  .say  is  not  idle  thinking. 
This  IS  a  letter  dated  July  12.  1968.  and 
iuidressed  to  the  Honorable  Harold  Le- 
Vtuider,  Governor  of  Minnesota  It  reads 
as  follows; 

JiLY   12    1968 
Hon   Haroix)  LkV'ander 
Governor  of  Mxnnftota. 
St   Paul.  Mtnn 

.\IY  Deab  Govebnor  I  rwid  witli  consider- 
able inlereet  tlie  story  In  last  Tuwitiav  .s  [xiper 
abc.ut  dLscusslona  held  at  the  Midwest  Gov- 
ernors' Conlerence  regarding  the  new  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act 

At  this  time.  I  cajinot  spcftlt  for  your  entire 
.\cl'.  isory  CimuTilttee,  but.  ;vs  one  member 
rtpreeentlng  the  Honnei  Compajiy,  would 
:\kv  to  respeclluUy  advise  you  of  our  poeitlon 
regarding  any  efforts  to  liave  tlie  Federal 
gi..\emment  allow  state  Inspected  meat  to 
ship  in  interstate  conimerce  even  though  the 
state  Inspection  Act,  when  it  is  hopefully 
passed,  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
U  S  D  .^  regtilatlons  for  state  meat  Inspec- 
tion programs  on  a  ctiopenitlve  basis 

We  tiunlc  that  this  would  be  wrong  in 
principle.  Since  Federal  inspection  is  avali- 
.\ble  upon  application,  we  think  that  estab- 
lishments desiring  to  ship  interstate  -should 
'>e  required  to  meet  the  higher  Federal  .stand- 
ards 

Our  concern  is  that  the  state  cooperative 
program  will  not  be  as  stringent  in  regulat- 
ing the  smaller  plants  as  the  U  S  D  A.  Is  in 
regulating  plants  who  ship  interstate  State 
inspection  laws  to  be  approved  for  Imple- 
nieiuatlon  by  the  U  S  D  .A  over  all  meat 
slaughtenng  and  meat  processing  will  re- 
quire tliat  Federal  standards  t>e  met  with 
respect  to  formulallons  btit  that  ^'ederal 
sttuidards,  with  respect  to  facilities,  will 
t>ri>t>ably  not  have  to  be  otjserved 

.^i>  we  fee  It,  the  only  re.wAjn  that  a  pl.mt 
WIS. ling  to  ship  on  an  inler.stale  basis  would 


not  apply  for  Federal  Inspection  would  be 
to  .ivold  spending  the  monies  neces.s&ry  to 
accommodate  its  facilities  to  the  rigid  st,!nd. 
ards  required  by  the  U  ,S  D  A  but  not  re- 
quired by  the  state  law 

If  the  state  standards  are  adequate  t.i 
protect  the  public  health  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, then  It  would  seem  tiial  the  higher 
Federal  .stAndards  inlght  be  thought  to  be 
unnecessary  We  l>elleve  that  all  of  us  who 
sell  acroBs  state  lines  ought  to  play  the 
irame  uniformly  according  to  the  same  ."^et 
c>f  rulm  and  regxUatlons 

.Since  we  now  understand  that  your  posi- 
tion   and    that   of    Ctommlssloner   Schwandt 
ditter  !rom  .^urs  on  this  issue,  we  wanted  to 
rpspectfuUv   express  our   views   to   you. 
Cordially  yours. 

E     H     PUTTON 

Mr  President,  I  liave  gone  on  at  lensth 
and  I  beg  my  colleagues  indulgence  for 
just  a  few  more  moments  However.  I  feel 
.so  strongly  that  our  meat  and  poultry 
in.six>ctlon  systems  will  be  eroded  and 
consumer  protection  so  adversely  affected 
tliat  I  feel  it  Incumbent  to  fight  these 
particular  provisions  in  the  bill  with 
every  ounce  of  strength  I  can  muster. 

Mr  President.  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  major  meat  processors 
h.ive  underway  major  construction 
chanses.  including  alteration,  remodel- 
ing, and  modernization  in  their  exi.sting 
intrastate  j)rocessing  plants.  This  as  a 
result  of  the  requirements  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  Tlie  result  of  such  up- 
dating will  be  better  consumer  protec- 
tion and  will  in  the  end  bo  to  the  credit 
of  the  industiT.  However,  should  the  pro- 
visions which  I  seek  to  delete  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  m  the  bill,  the  tendency 
of  the.se  plants  will.  I  am  informed,  to 
forcct  about  the  modernization  of  their 
plants  until  they  see  what  the  States  ar. 
going  to  do.  If  they  feel  they  can  operate 
within  a  State  without  updating  their 
plants  and  still  qualify  for  shipping  in 
interstate  commerce,  then  their  modem- 
izinu  plans,  which  is  costing  them  money, 
will  be  disposed  of  In  the  wastebasket 
The  end  result  will  be  that  the  consumer 
will  suffer  the  consequences. 

It  is  important  to  note.  too.  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  multibillion-dollar 
Industrj'.  The  Industrj-  itself  supports  my 
IX)sition  for  they  recognize  that  otherwise 
they  would  be  exposed  to  sheer  confu- 
sion There  would  be  variations  in  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  from  State  to  State 
and  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
inocrams.  Tlie  eventual  cost  to  the  in- 
dustry to  operate  under  such  a  vanaii.:r. 
of  laws  would  be  crippling.  Tliis  in  turn 
would  be  crippling  to  our  economy.  1 
emphasize.  Mr.  President,  this  is  no  sim- 
v\e  jiroposition  with  which  we  arc  toying 
here  today. 

Not  only  would  the  industry  itself  be 
confused,  but  think  ol  the  effect  on  the 
jx)or  consumer.  When  the  consumer  went 
to  purchase  meat  or  poultry,  .'^^he  would 
not  know  whether  that  product  was  proc- 
es.scd  in  the  best  of  sanitar>-  conditions 
or  iiT  the  worst.  She  would  be  confu.sed. 
hurt,  and  downright  frustrated. 

Mr  President,  in  closing.  I  would  like 
to  in.sert  for  the  record  a  number  of  en- 
dorsements of  my  efforts  as  well  as  a 
number  of  other  materials  which  I  think 
.-iiould  clarify  for  our  colleagues  as  to 
what  groups  are  supporting  my  ixjsition. 
I  tlunk  It  win  fc)ecome  clear  that  appar- 
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ently  only  one  group  stands  behind  the 
attempts  to  keep  these  undesirable 
amendments  In  the  bill. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  the  poultry 
industry  as  a  whole  wishes  me  every  suc- 
cess I  referred  earlier  to  the  Institute 
of  American  Poultry  Industries,  a  40- 
year-old,  nonprofit  national  association, 
icpiesenting  all  segments  of  the  poultry 
and  egg  Industries,  has  testified  in  sup- 
port of  deleting  the  very  section  which 
I  .-seek  to  delete.  Their  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Committee  may  be  found  on 
pages  240-248  of  the  hearings.  I  quote 
from  their  testimony  on  page  243.  when 
referring  to  the  House  action  in  deleting 
a  similar  provision  from  the  Hou.se- 
pa.ssed  bill: 

We  commend  the  House  for  leaving  out 
that  provision  in  Its  bill,  H.R    16363. 

Their  representatives  have  also  been 
by  to  see  me  personally  and  express  their 
>iipport. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  National 
Broiler  Council,  the  national  organiza- 
tion which  represents  the  broiler  pro- 
ducers of  this  Nation,  which  I  read  into 

the  Record: 

Washington.    DC. 

JiitV  26    I96H 
Senator  Joseph  M    Montoya, 
Srnate  Office  Buildinq. 
Washington.  D.C 

Strongly  urge  you  support  passage  of  poul- 
trv  inspection  bill  with  Montoya  amendments 
i>ii  exemptions  and  deleting  section  5-C-5  so 
iliat   only   chicken    from   federally   inspected 
plants  could  move  in  Interstate  commerce, 
Frank  Fr,\zier, 
tiecutiie       Vr<v       President.       National 
Broiler  Council 

1  have  a  letter  from  Mr,  Andrew  J. 
Biemiller.  director.  Department  of  Legis- 
latlon.  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
urging  Senators  to  back  my  position.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

.\MEEicAN  Federation  of  Labor 
and  congrkss  op  industrial 
Organizations. 

Washington.  DC 

Dear  -Senator:  Hie  AFL-CIO  strongly 
.Mujports  strong,  etiectlve  poultry  Inspection 
Ipeislatlon.  As  you  know,  the  APL-CIO 
wholeheartedly  .supported  the  meat  inspec- 
tion law  enacted  In  the  1967  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Unfortunately,  three  changes  made  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  House- 
jLu-ijied  poultry  Inspection  bill.  H.R.  16363, 
would  seriously  undermine  and  weaken  vital 
consumer  protection  progrtims.  They  would 
even  jeopardize  the  existing  meat  and  poul- 
try Inspection  program  and  they  would  make 
the  proposed  p>oultry  inspection  program 
worse  than  ineffective. 

One  change  would  require  an  impossible 
burden  of  proof  for  condemnation  of  unfit 
jjoultry  products. 

A   second    change — weakening   botti   meat 
nd     pyoultry     Inspection     programs — would 
undermine  present  federal  inspection  by  per- 
mitting state-inspected  plants  to  ship  poul- 
rv  products  into  interstate  commerce. 

.•\  third  change  widens  an  unfortunate 
■  \emptlon  in  the  House-passed  bill  to  allow 
::ulllon8  of  pounds  of  poultry  to  go  Into 
iiitra-state  and  interstate  commerce  without 
iny  inspection  for  wholeeomeneM  and 
.initatlon. 


We  urge  you  to  oppose  these  three  provl- 
(ilons.  Without  these  three  amendments,  the 
bill  approved  by  the  senate  .Agriculture 
Committee  will  jirotect  coii.'^uiners  effec- 
tively, but  if  these  amendments  are  kept, 
the  new  poultry  ui.spectloii  bill  would  be  a 
big  step  backward  unri  would  .'crunisly  h.imi 
lonMimers 

Sincerely  yours. 

ANDHJ  W    .'      fill  MILI  IK. 

Duci  tor   Department  of  Legislation 

Mv  MONTOYA  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.seiu  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  of  sup- 
port from  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lloyd,  interna- 
tional president,  and  Mr.  Patrick  E.  Gor- 
man, international  secretary-treasurer. 
Amalgamated  Meat  CutUrs  &  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America.  This,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  President,  is  the  union  repre- 
senting thase  individuals  employed  in  the 
industry  which  would  be  affected  by  this 
bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Amalgam  A  PKD  Meat  C'erTFRS  A- 
Bi'TrHFR  Workmen  "f  North 
Ameru  A. 

Chicago.  Ill    Julij  :!4    '.'fiH 
Hon.  Edmlnd  H    MVSKIK. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Muskie:  liie  .i-at-rir.  iuc.it 
and  poultry  Inspection  programs  are  now  m 
great  Jeopardy  beciuse  of  some  amendments 
which  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
added  to  the  House-p.^ssed  poultry  Inspection 
bill.  Instead  of  simply  increasing  consumer 
protection.  H.R.  16363,  as  amended,  would  ac- 
tually curt.\ll  the  consumer-protective  effec- 
tiveness of  the  present  federal  poultry  iind 
meat  Inspection  programs. 

One  amendment  would  require  that  con- 
demnation of  unfit  poultry  ■miust  be  sup- 
ported by  substantial  scientlflc  fact"  that  the 
bird  "Is  Injurious  for  human  consumption," 
As  a  result,  an  Inspector  wotild  probably 
have  to  approve  cancerous  poultry  because 
"substantial  scientific  fact"  does  not  exist 
that  the  poultry  cancer  can  be  transmitted  to 
humans.  Or  he  could  not  condemn  birds  con- 
taining fecal  matter  or  other  filth  because 
there  Is  no  "substantial  scientific  fact"  that 
it  "is  Injurious  for  human  consumption." 

Another  amendment  would  permit  poultry 
and  meat  which  was  Inspected  by  a  state  pro- 
gram to  be  shipped  into  interstate  commerce. 
As  a  resiUt,  the  present  federal  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  system  would  have  to  com- 
pete with  the  less  rigorous  state  programs  for 
plants  to  insp>ect.  Eventually,  the  state  and 
federal  programs  would  have  to  bid  on  the 
basis  of  who  would  provide  the  more  lenient 
inspection. 

Congress  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can  in  the 
legrislation  to  provide  that  the  state  programs 
l>e  "at  least  equal"  to  the  federal  one.  But 
that  hardly  means  that  the  state  programs 
would  provide  equally  effective  regulations 
and  enforcement  in  every  aspect  of  inspec- 
tion. There  certainly  will  be  variations  from 
state  to  state  and  between  states  and  the  fed- 
eral program  depending  upon  the  political 
situation  in  each  state. 

A  third  amendment  Increases  an  unfor- 
tunate exemption  already  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  Under  this  provision,  plants  ship- 
ping tens  of  millions  of  pounds  of  poultry 
annually  into  intra-state  and  inter-state 
commerce  would  be  exempted  not  only  from 
Inspection  for  wholesomeness.  but  also  from 
any  sort  of  sanitation  control. 

We  resiJectfuiiy  urge  that  you  oppose  these 
three  provisions.  If  they  are  kept  in  the 
bin.  then  H.R.  16363  will  be  extremely  harm- 
ful to  consumers — instead  of  increasing  pro- 
tection for  them.   We  repeat-    these  provi- 


sions wotiUi  damage  not  only  any  new  pro- 
pr:ini.  but  would  also  liurt  existing  meat  and 
poultry  Inspection 

Without  these  three  amendments,  the  bill 
would  be  similar  to  the  Wholesale  Meat  Act 
of  1967  It  would  be  a  strong,  meaningful 
and  effective  addition  to  the  consumer- 
protective  legislation  which  the  itOth  Con- 
press  lias  written  into  hiw 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas   J     Li.oyd 

International  Prrstih  nl 
Patrick   E    Gorman. 
Int-.ruational  Secretary -Treasure' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Daniel  S.  Bedell, 
legislative  representative.  International 
Union.  United  Automobile.  Aerospace  & 
Aciicultural  Implement  Workers  of 
America,  has  expres.sed  the  support  of 
ins  multimillion-meinber  organization 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Imvp 
Ins  letter  made  a  part  of  the  HrcoKii  at 
liiis  iJoint. 

There  beiUM  no  objection,  the  letter 
WHS  ordered  to  be  iJiinted  in  the  Recorh. 
;),'.  lollows: 

International  Union  United  An- 
iomobile.  Aerospace  &  AgricuI- 
TiRAL  Implement  Workers  of 
.-America — UAW. 

Washington    li  C    July  :'.';    l9tSH 
Hon   JosEi'H  M   Montoya 
Senate  Office  finilding. 
Wa'^hinqlon.  D  C. 

Dpar  Senator  Montoya:  The  Poultry  In- 
spection bill.  H  R  16363.  that  has  been  under 
consideration  by  your  Committee  concerns 
A  inatW'r  about  which  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned- that  of  giving  the  consumers  com- 
plete confidence  in  the  wholesoinrness  of  all 
liouUry  and  poultry  products 

The  areas  of  the  blil  which,  in  our  (.]Mnion. 
would  make  this  confidence  less  than  valid 
would  be  the  impossible  requirement  of 
proof  tor  condemnation;  allowing  poultry 
products  to  be  shipped  In  interstate  com- 
merce from  Inadequate  Inspected  state 
plants,  and  the  rermltting  of  poultry  to  ..e 
shipped  from  plants  that  do  not  conform  to 
the  Federal  Whole  and  Sanitary  Inspection 
requirement. 

Your  consideration  of  the  ( onsumer's  pro- 
tection in  these  three  areas  is  urgently  re- 
quested. 

Sincerely. 

Daniel  S    Bedell 
Legislative  Represent ativi 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  my  statement  I  made  refer- 
ences to  the  widely  acclaimed  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  which  we  enacted  last 
year.  Probably  no  individuals  had  more 
to  do  with  the  successful  passage  of  that 
measure  than  Congressman  Graham 
PURCELL  of  Texas,  Congressman  Neal 
Smith  of  Iowa,  and  Congressman  Thomas 
S.  Foley  of  Washington.  Again  this  year, 
they  have  combined  forces  in  introduc- 
ing the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act.  Their  expertise  in  this  field  is  sec- 
ond to  none.  They  know  the  pitfalls,  the 
strengths,  the  weaknesses  of  this  meas- 
ure. Because  of  their  personal  knowledge 
of  conditions  in  the  poultry  Industry  and 
their  own  contributions.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  to  learn  of  their  support  of 
position  also.  Again,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  of  sup- 
port, bearing  all  three  signatures  which 
they  have  sent  to  my  colleagues,  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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Deab  Senatok  W("  frar  UiHt  ai\  iunfi:d- 
nient  added  :ii  the  Hmise-paaM-d  Poiillry  In- 
.spe<-tion  BUI  bv  the  Senate  A^n^iultiire  C'om- 
mltK«  would  serloimly  weaken  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  iif  19«7  and  we  would  like  to 
advance  some  rfiisons  (it  your  consldemtlon 
The  amendment  referred  to  woiild  permit 
slate-lnsperted  meat  md  poultry  to  nrnve  In 
interstate  commerce 

At  present  .>nlv  federally  inspected  meat 
And  poultry  may  be  sold  in  interst-ate  com- 
merce Under  the  Whclesome  Meat  Act  of 
1967  a«  well  as  the  new  Poultry  Inspection 
BUI  the  States  ^re  gueti  a  nilnimum  of  at 
leiiat  two  years  to  bnng  ttieir  inspectlun  pro- 
(frams  up  tii  Federal  standiirds  otherwise 
the  Federal  inspection  prti^rams  will  apply 
to  all  plants  in  the  Stat*,  including  thcwe 
which   do    not    sell    outside    the   state 

As  a  practical  matter  these  State  programs 
may  not  alwiiys  me.isiire  up  m  ,\.\\  respects 
to  Pedeml  standarrls.  .mcl  when  t  state  ieg- 
tslatlon  falls  to  appropriate  enough  funds 
for  inspectors  or  inspectors  for  any  reason 
become  less  elTecllve.  it  may  lake  several 
months  to  correct  the  situation  These  more 
p>oliTIcaJly  vulnerable  State  inspectors  also 
may  'rtot  condemn  labeling  or  the  mixing 
of  large  portions  of  fillers  The  Committee 
amendment  wcpuld  permit  these  plants  un- 
der law  inspeitiona  to  ship  all  over  the 
United  States  This  would  be  unfair  to  U  S 
inspected  plants  which  ship  interstate  to 
the  same  market  It  could  result  m  promises 
of  accommodating  inspections  to  meat  plants 
which  will  relocate  and  provide  more  pres- 
sure upon  state  legislatures  for  under-fund- 
ing of  State  inspection  systems 

A  consumer  could  not  keep  adequately  in- 
formed its  to  which  plants  in  certain  States 
were  really  up  to  Federal  standards  and. 
since  foreign  meat  must  meet  Federal  Staiid- 
.irds  at  ;U1  times  he  may  conclude  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  buy    >nly  imported  meat 

Any  way  one  looks  at  it.  we  believe  it 
would  seriously  undermine  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  we  pivssed  last  year 

We  underst.ind  the  National  Droller  Coun- 
cil Ls  uppoeed  t<:i  this  amendment  and  that 
many  of  the  legitimate  packers  and  proc- 
essors oppose  the  .imenUment  and  fear  that 
It  would  recult  :n  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
meat  products  ;uid  a  loss  uf  markets  We 
also  understand  that  when  S  2932  comes  to 
the  Floor  Senator  Montoya  with  bi-partisan 
co-sponsors  will  otTer  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  Committee  amendment  .\s  spon- 
sors m  the  House  of  btith  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  and  the  Poultry  Bill  we  sincerely 
hope  you  will  consider  the  reasons  we  have 
set  forth  above  and  support  Senator  Mon- 
toya's  motion 

Sincerely. 

Oraham   Pvrcell. 
Member  of  Cougrfss  trorn  Texas 

Neal  Smith. 
Member  of  Congress  from  Iowa 
Thomas  S   Polet. 
Member  uj  Congress  from  Was>ixngton. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
at  this  p<;)lnt  in  the  Record,  a  news  re- 
lease, dated  July  10,  1968.  from  the 
Othce  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  voicing 
the  support  of  that  office  of  my  position. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reccrd.  as  follows 

Betty     Ptrness    .Attacks    .Amendments 
to  Povi  tut   Bn.i. 

Betty  Purness  today  attacked  several  new 
Senate  amendments  to  the  poultry  Inspec- 
tion bin  aa  "very  unfortunate  provisions 
that  ctin  do  nothing  but  harm  to  the  oon- 
sumer." 


TTie  .SpeclaJ  .Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Consumer  Affairs  said  amendments  at- 
f«fhed  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Oommlt- 
tee  could  "seriously  Impair  the  efTecUveness 
of  both  the  new  poultry  legislation  and  the 
.Meat  Inspection  Act  passed  last  year  " 

.American  'on.sumers  need,  deserve  and 
ileniaiiil  strong  and  ctTectlve  Inspection  pro- 
<-edureR  for  the  foixl  they  c<msun\e  '  Miss 
^^lrne^s  .said  Tf  the  -Senate  amendments 
are  written  Into  law  It  will  become  very  dlf- 
ticult  to  insure  that  such  procedures  will 
be  applied   Ui   meat   and   poultry  " 

If  the  new  amendments  are  enacted  she 
siiJd  States  with  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion proKrams  ih.il  appear  to  ecjual  the  Fed- 
eral poultry  prograni  and  the  Federal  meat 
prijgram  will  be  able  to  ship  their  products 
.myv/here  in  the  country  without  the  Fed- 
t-ml  stamp  ' 

States  win  !>e  .-ompetlng  with  each  other 
t.o  attract  meat  ajid  i>oultry  packers  and  a 
very  ready  form  of  competition  could  be 
the  lowering  of  inspection  standards  All 
[xiultry  and  meat  that  enter  Into  interstate 
commerce  shotild  continue  to  be  Federally 
inspected   ' 

Tliere  Is  danger."  the  President's  con- 
sumer .idvlsor  said  that  the  whole  Federal 
tocxl  in.«pectlon  pn«ram  will  be  undermined 
if  (liese  amendments  stAnd  I  think  that 
would  be  nn  em>r    'f  the  very  first  rirder 

Miss  Purness  lUso  attacked  other  Senate- 
drafted  .amendments  to  the  poultry  bill. 
One  she  said  would  require  that  [sultry 
iii.^pectors  be  supported  by  'substantial 
scientific  fact'  before  they  cjin  condemn  the 
birds  they  Inspect  Such  scientific  fact  Is 
.vlmost  imfx^Kslble  to  come  by  in  many  cases 
f>f  defects  that  render  birds  unfit  for  human 
consumption  In-spectors  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  facilities  to  furnish  scientific 
[|.it.a  on  every  i-sircass  that  ought  to  be  con- 
demned ■ 

'.And.  If  the  new  .imendmrnts  are  enacted 
the  Sei^retary  of  .Agriculture  will  no  longer 
have  the  authority  to  require  identifying 
labels  on  all  nonconsumer  pa<;kaged  car- 
casses shipped  In  bulk  In  interstate  cotn- 
merce  The  absence  of  thfwe  labels  raises  the 
strong  possibility  that  birds  not  intended 
or  fit  for  human  consumption  will  find  their 
way  to  family  tables  ' 

■  I^ist  year."  Miss  Fiirness  said,  "this  very 
consumer-ixinsclous  Congress  enacted  one  of 
the  most  etTeotlve  food  Inspection  laws  in 
the  history  «t  consumer  protection  The 
Whole9t>me  Meat  .Act  will  go  a  very  long 
way  t^rward  Insuring  the  cleanliness  and 
heMJthfulnesa  of  all  the  meat  sold  in 
.AmerK-»i  '" 

"I  think  the  poultry  Inspection  act  should 
be  patterned  .liter  that  bill  If  it  Is  not  I 
think  there  is  danger  that  the  me«.t  law  wnll 
be  seriously,  even  dangerously,  undermined 
If  flying  food-sttifT  doesn't  have  to  undergo 
rlgonnis  insfiection  then  why  should  w"alk- 
ing  toodstuti:" 

"The  public  Is  under  the  impression."  Miss 
Purness  said,  "that  the  poultry  legislation 
now  being  fashioned  In  Congress  is  designed 
for  their  benefit,  that  It  will  provide  them 
with  the  protection  they  need  It  is  labeled 
I  consumer  bill  and  widely  touted  as  that" 

"But  pure  poultry  in  the  Utle  of  a  bill  Is 
not  quite  as  good  as  pure  poultry  on  the 
table  The  only  way  we  can  insure  that  all 
the  lowl  like  .ill  meat  consumed  in  this 
country  Is  clean  and  wholesome  wUl  be 
through  stn-ng  Inspection  laws  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  restore  that  strength  by  deleting 
these  new  amendments  "" 

Mr  MONTOYA  The  news  media,  too. 
has  not  been  remiss  on  this  .subject  Rep- 
resentative of  the  various  news  accounts 
of  this  endeavor  and  of  the  problems 
Involvetl  with  the.se  particular  provisions 
in  the  bill,  Is  an  article  appearing  in  the 


Des  Moines.  Iowa.  ReRistt .-  on  July  L'3 
1968.  entitled.  '  Undercuttinp  Meat  In- 
spection I  ask  unanimous  con.>;eiit  that 
this  be  printed  in  tht>  REroRD  at  this 
point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hk  - 
ORD.  as  follows: 

I  From   the  Des   Moines    ilowa)    Register 

July  23    19681 

Undkrcvttinc  Meat  iNSPrmoni 

The  Senate  .Agriculture  Committee  :a>t 
week  .ipproved  a  desirable  poultry  ins|><»- 
tion  plan  but  In  the  process.  It  okayed  a 
proposal  which  could  wring  the  sireiu'th 
from  the  existing  federal  meat  inspecta  ti 
program 

The  poultry  bill  like  last  year's  Wlmli- 
.sonie  Meat  .Act  would  cover  intj-iw~!.i:i- 
sales  .States  which  dont  meet  federal  .•^UukI- 
ards  In  three  years  would  receive  fedi-nl 
inspections 

The  hooker  in  the  commlttee-appri  •.•(! 
version  of  the  bill  provides  that  when  . 
state  meets  leder.il  inspection  requiremcii'^ 
state-ins{)ected  plants  also  could  sell  ::.- 
terstate  .At  present  interstate  shlpmef:t^ 
have  to  be  federally  inspected  Of  even 
greater  significance,  the  committee  went 
back  into  the  red  meal  act  and  there  i.  i 
would  allow  slate-inspected  plants  to  Mnp 
Interstate 

On  the  surface,  this  might  seem  to  iii.ike 
little  (llfferrnce  as  long  ius  sl,\te  inspectors 
meet  federal  standards 

Below  the  surface,  however,  this  maki , 
no  sense  and  would  seriously  weaken  iin 
consumer  protection  .sought  in  both  tla 
poultry  prop«>sal  .uid  the  meat  irisp«>i  ii.  n 
law 

For  60  years  there  has  been  a  federal  inr.il 
inspection  program,  and  for  some  15  yp.irs 
there  h;u>  been  a  poultry  Inspection  system 
Federal  inspectors  have  checked  the  puri- 
ty of  87  per  cent  of  the  poultry  — that  m'UI 
interstate — 75  per  cent  of  all  slaughtered 
meat  .md  85  per  cent  of  all  processed  meat 

The  nation  long  has  accepted  the  view 
that  assuring  the  wholesomeness  of  meal 
shipped  Interstate  is  a  federal  resfjonsibil- 
ity    "There  are  sound  reasons  for  this 

rhe  proposed  change  would  present  ma- 
jor meat  processors  with  as  many  as  51  dif- 
ferent Inspection  systems  to  choose  from  -50 
state  and  the  federal  programs  States  mieht 
compete  fur  new  meat  plant  locations  wit.l 
promises  of   accommodating   Inspections, 

"The  change  would  be  apt  to  create  50  con- 
tinuing disputes  over  whether  a  state's  in- 
spections truly  met  federal  standards.  In  Uie 
past,  state  agriculture  departments  liave 
been  appallingly  lax  In  their  inspection  pro- 
grams—  which  13  why  a  federal  remedy  has 
been  demanded  by  consumers.  State  Icki.-;- 
latiires  consistently  have  under-funded 
state  Inspection  operations. 

These  same  handicaps  are  likely  to  persist 
The  outlook  then  would  be  one  of  marginal 
slate  inspection  systems,  struggling  to  com- 
ply with  federal  requirements,  and  bitter 
disagreements  oyer  whether  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. Tlie  consumer  would  be  the  lc«er  as 
some  states  and  some  processors  would  try 
to  pet  by  as  cheaply  as  possible. 

'ITie  change  Is  supported  by  state  secre- 
taries of  agriculture,  who  were  aroused  last 
year  by  stones  showing  they  hadn't  been 
doing  their  jobs,  and  by  small  independent 
meat  packers  who  would  rather  tale  their 
chances  with  closer-to-home  and  more  po- 
litically vulnerable  state  Inspectors 

It  IS  opposed  by  consumer  spokesmen,  in- 
cluding HepresentaUve  Neal  Smith  (Deni 
la.),  a  sponsor  of  the  poultry  bill  "It  i"^ 
horrifying  to  contemplate  the  possible  dis- 
mantlement of  the  federal  inspection  sys- 
tem. '    writes    Nick    Kotz.    Register    reporter 
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who  won  this  year's  Pulitzer  Prize  for  ex- 
posing unsanitary  meat  handling  conditions 
.,nd  lax  state  Inspections. 

ITie  House  voted  down  an  Identical  change 
before  approving  the  poultry  Inspection  bill, 
liefore  the  measure  is  pa.ssed,  either  the  full 
senate  or  House-Senate  conferees  should  In- 
sist on  plucking  this  harmful  change  from 
-.lie  bill 

Mr  MONTOYA.  The  cattlemen  of  this 
country,  also,  have  voiced  their  opinion, 
Mr  President.  On  yesterday  evening.  I 
received  a  personal  call  from  Mr.  C.  W. 
McMillan,  president  of  the  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  Informing  me  that 
the  cattlemen  of  this  Nation  want  com- 
plete consumer  protection  and  therefore 
.support  me  In  attempting  to  remove  this 
damaging  provision  from  the  bill.  He  has 
authorized  me  to  so  state  for  the  record. 

Every  segment  of  the  Industry  has  en- 
dorsed my  eflorts.  These  include  those 
already  mentioned  as  well  as  the  National 
Turkey  Federation  and  others.  Last,  Mr. 
President,  much  has  been  made  over 
Just  where  does  the  U.S.  Department  of 
.\gi1culture  stand  on  this  issue  of  allow- 
ing Interstate  shipment  of  State-in- 
.spected  meat  and  poultry  products.  Part 
of  the  alleged  confusion  revolves  around 
a  letter  of  April  18,  1968.  to  Senator 
Ellkwter  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  from  Mr. 
Rodney  E.  Leonard,  Administrator,  Con- 
■sumer  and  Marketing  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  would  like  to 
read  that  letter  for  the  Record  and  for 
the  enlightenment  of  our  colleagues. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  Acricvi.ture. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  SERvicr. 
Washington.  DC,  April  18,   1968 
Hon.  Alucn  J.  Ellendjoi. 
Chairman,   Committee   on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry,  1/.S.  Senate. 
DkjlM  Mb.  Chairman  :    Mr.  Harker  Stanton 
asked  us  to  express  the  Department's  views 
on  Senator  Holland's  proposed  amendment  to 
S.   2932 — "To    clarify    and    otherwise    amend 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry  prod- 
ucts   Inspection    programs,     and    for    other 
purposes." 

Mr.  Holland's  proposal  "ftould  amend  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  provide  the 
basis  for  State  Inspected  meats  to  move  in 
interstate  commerce  w"hcn  the  State  Inspec- 
tion system  Is  equal  to  the  Federal  program. 
We  believe  this  proposal  is  a  reasonable 
rind  logical  approach  to  meaningful  Federal- 
.State  accomplishments  of  the  responsibility 
•  3  i>rovlde  all  consumers  w"lth  a  wholesome 
meat  supply.  However,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  at  this  point  In  time,  there  exists  a 
substantial  '"body"  of  negative  confidence 
• -iward  taking  this  direction. 

We  feel  the  first  goal  should  Involve 
demonstrating  the  development  of  meaning- 
ful programs  under  both  the  Meat  and 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Acts  before  pro- 
ceeding further.  We  intend  to  support  such 
an  amendment  when  "we  are  in  a  position  to 
demonstrate  State  proprams  are.  in  fact, 
lunctloning  as  provided  lor  by  the  Whole- 
Mme  Meat  Act. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rodney  E.  Leonard, 

i4dmtn:sfrafor. 

Mr.  President,  to  me.  this  letter  was 
rather  explicit.  I  will  reread  the  last 
paragraph  which  reads  as  follows: 

We  (the  Department)  feel  the  first  goal 
should  Involve  demonstrating  the  develop- 
ment  of   meaningful   programs  under   both. 


the  Meat  and  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Acts  before  proceeding  further.  We  Intend  to 
support  such  an  amendment  when  we  are 
in  a  position  to  demonstrate  State  programs 
are,  In  fact,  functioning  as  provided  for  by 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

As  I  stated,  to  me.  this  was  quite  clear 
that  Mr.  Leonard  was  stating  that  the 
Department  would  not  support  such  an 
amendment  as  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee at  this  time. 

However,  there  apparently  was  justi- 
fiable confusion  on  the  part  of  others  as 
a  result  of  this  letter  and  other  testi- 
mony presented  and  statements  made  by 
other  Department  witnesses.  Things  ap- 
parently were  so  confusing  to  some,  that 
the  committee  report  states  on  page  12: 

The  committee  adopted  Senator  Holland's 
amendment,  believing  as  does  the  Depart- 
ment that  It  is  manifestly  reasonable  and 
logical. 

This  statement  in  the  committee  re- 
port could  not  have  been  more  wrong. 

I  personally  asked  Secretarj*  of  Agi-i- 
culture  Freeman  to  relate  to  me  on  black 
and  "White  just  what  the  Department's 
position  on  the  Holland  amendment  was. 
Yesterday,  July  26,  I  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Secretary  and  I 
read  it  now  for  the  Record: 

Department  of  Agricvltcre. 
Washington.  DC  July  26,  1968 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  Senator  Montoya:  The  Holland 
amendments  to  the  Wholesome  Poultry 
Products  Act  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate,  would  permit  interstate  shipment  of 
State-inspected  meat  and  poultry  after  that 
State's  inspection  program  had  been  certified 
as  being  at  least  equal  to  Federal  Inspection 
standards. 

No  State  inspection  system  has  been  so 
certified  yet.  and  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  any  will  be  in  the  Immediate  future. 

The  Congress  in  future  sessions  will  have 
ample  opportunity — and  more  Information  on 
which  to  base  a  decision — to  consider  fully 
the  question  of  whether  the  States  should 
perform  Inspection  responsibilities  now  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Immediate  goal  is  to  develop  a  legis- 
lative framework  and  the  program  structure 
to  achieve  uniformity  of  inspection,  whether 
It  is  performed  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
by  the  States.  I  am  opposed  to  Including  the 
provisions  which  would  allow  meat  and  poul- 
try Inspected  under  State  programs  to  move 
In  Interstate  commerce  as  part  of  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act 
Sincerely  yours. 

Obville  L.  Freeman. 

If  there  was  confusion  as  to  the  De- 
partment's position  before,  there  should 
certainly  be  no  confusion  now.  I  will 
repeat  the  Secretary's  last  sentence: 

I  am  opposed  to  including  the  provisions 
which  "would  allow  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spected under  State  programs  to  move  in 
Interstate  commerce  ;is  part  of  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act. 

How  much  more  direct  can  a  position 
be  stated?  The  Department  stands 
squarely  against  the  Holland  amend- 
ment and  In  support  of  the  Montoya 
amendment. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Holland  amendment  would 
endanger  the  present  Federal  inspection 
programs  with  respect  to  both  poultry 
and  meat  products  and  threaten  the 
uniformity  of  inspection  at  a  time  when 


the  records  before  the  committees  of 
Coneress  with  respect  to  both  of  the.se 
areas  indicate  the  need  for  .substantial 
accomplishments  under  Federal  and 
State  cooperation  before  it  can  be  ex- 
Ijected  that  full  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer public  with  respect  t^  all  poultry 
and  meat  products  can  be  achieved.  Few 
States  presently  have  any  type  of  inspec- 
tion program  with  re.spect  to  i^oultry  and 
those  few  that  do  fall  far  .short  of  being 
at  lea.st  equal  to  the  Federal  program. 
The  cooperative  program  provided 
under  the  'Wholesome  Meat  Act  is  in  its 
infancy  and  it  Is  too  early  to  anticipate 
attainment  of  the  end  objective  thereof 
which  certainly  is  a  prerequisite  to  any 
serious  consideration  of  provisions  such 
as  those  here  referred  to. 

It  is  true  that  both  the  meat  inspec- 
tion law  and  the  proposed  poultry  in- 
spection legislation  call  for  State  pro- 
grams which  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
Federal  Inspection.  But  these  provisions 
will  not  mean  that  State  programs  will 
be  as  totally  effective  as  the  Federal  one 
in  eveiT  aspect.  There  will  be  variations 
in  the  provisions  and  In  the  enforcement 
from  State  to  State  and  between  the 
State  and  Federal  programs.  The  result 
will  be  confusion  in  the  industry  and 
confusion  of  the  part  of  the  consumer. 
Taking  such  congressional  actions 
now.  while  many  plants  are  making  prep- 
arations to  meet  the  new  requirements 
and  many  States  are  changing  their  In- 
spection programs,  can  only  sow  con- 
fusion and  doubt  about  how  rigorous  and 
how  meaningful  a  consumer-protection 
program  Congress  really  wants. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  central  to 
our  discussion  here,  to  note  that  any 
plant  shipping  Into  Interstate  commerce 
can  get  Federal  inspection  free  of  charge 
right  now  providing  It  meets  the  require- 
ments. There  Is  no  reason  to  begin  a 
competition  between  the  Federal  and  the 
State  programs  on  which  can  attract 
more  clients.  There  Is  no  need  to  encour- 
age weak  enforcement  In  order  to  entice 
plants  Into  a  State. 

I  wish  only  to  add  that  this  is  not  an 
efifort  on  our  part  In  offering  this  amend- 
ment here  today,  to  seek  to  delete  pro- 
visions we  know  nothing  about.  Not  only 
am  I  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  but  so  are  Senator 
MONDALE,  Senator  McGovern.  and  Sen- 
ator Hatfield,  who  join  me  In  this  efifort. 
I  liave  heard  concern  expressed  In  this 
Chamber  during  recent  days  that  Sen- 
ators not  even  familiar  with  the  subject 
matter  take  to  the  floor  to  propose 
amendments  that  effect  the  nature  of 
the  bill  under  consideration.  This  is  not 
the  case  today.  I  am  a  comm.ittee  mem- 
ber and  I  am  joined  by  other  committee 
members  in  trying  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  damaging  action  which  was 
so  casually  taken  in  committee. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Senator  Monbale,  Senator  McGovern, 
and  Senator  Clark.  I  will  now  discuss 
our  amendment  No.  910  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

The  committee  amended  section  14  of 
S.  2932.  which  amends  section  15  of  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  by  pro- 
viding in  subsection  'O  thereof  for  sub- 
stantial exemptions  from  all  provisions 
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of  the  act  to  certain  producers  Aiuoiie 
raisinti  their  own  poultr>'  who  does  not 
slauKhter  or  process  more  than  4  000 
head  of  turkeys  or  equivalent  number  of 
birds  of  other  species— on  the  ratio  of 
41..  to  1 — would  also  be  exempt  from  all 
provisions  of  the  act  Also  exempt  would 
be  any  person  engaged  in  tlie  slaughter, 
processing,  or  selling  of  poultry  the 
wholesale  dressed  value  of  which  does 
not  exceed  $15,000  in  the  current  year 

As  in  the  House-passed  bill  tliese  ex- 
emptions are  limited  to  intrastate  com- 
merce, except  in  the  case  of  producers 
who  would  be  authorized  to  move  their 
product  in  interstate  commerce  to  a 
household  consumer  restaurant,  board- 
inghouses.  and  similar  estabhshments 

These  provisions  in  >ubsection  l!i'Ci 
(1  >  will  undermine  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  of  poultry  By  reason 
of  the  broad  exemptions  from  all  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  they  would  constitute 
an  open  invitation  for  such  enterprises 
to  expose  the  consumers  to  the  very- 
things  which  we  are  attempting  to  pro- 
tect them  from  These  enterprises  would 
not  be  subject  to  sanitary  requirements 
or  inspection  with  respect  to  such  re- 
quirements, the  keeping  of  records  or 
the  makmg  of  records  available,  or  re- 
quirements for  labeling  or  identification 
of  poultry-  products  As  a  result  effectu- 
ating the  purposes  of  the  act  in  pro- 
tecting the  consumers  or  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  exemptions  would  be. 
if  not  impossible  extremely  difficult  and 
costly 

While  It  IS  rtHTOgnized  that  a  definite 
need  may  exist  to  exempt  certain  small 
operations  from  costly  impracticable, 
continuous  inspection,  any  such  exemp- 
tion should  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  are  necessary  Uy  insure  full  protection 
of  the  consumer  public  from  adulterated 
or  deceptively  labeled  product  The  Sec- 
retary of  Agnculture  subject  to  a  statu- 
tory maximum  limitation,  should  be 
vested  with  the  authority  to  determine 
and  esUblish  the  level  of  production 
under  which  exemptions  .should  apply 
and  the  safeguards  which  are  necessai-y 
to  protect  the  public  and  permit  ade- 
quate enforcement  of  necessary  condi- 
tions of  the  exemptions 

Mr  President,  the  substitute  amend- 
ment which  I  have  just  sent  to  the  desk 
is  a  logical  approach  to  the  problem  of 
the  small  producer  This  amendment 
proposed  to  do  three  tiimijs 

F'lrst  It  mves  the  Secretary  of  A^;rl- 
culture  the  authority  to  exempt  intra- 
sUte  operations  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act  if  he  determines  that  to  do  so  is 
necessary  and  will  not  unduly  expose 
the  consumer  to  unwholesome  poultr>- 
products. 

Second  It  places  a  maximum  level  of 
production  over  and  above  which  the 
Secretaxy  cannot  (.'xempt  This  level  of 
production  would  be  4  000  turkeys — or 
the  equivalent  number  of  birds  of  other 
species  figured  on  the  basis  of  4  5  birds 
lor  every  turkey  This  follows  the  suk- 
gestions  of  Senator  Aiken  to  state  the 
level  of  exemption  \\\  terms  of  number 
of  birds  rather  than  dollar  value  Trans- 
lated into  dollar  value,  we  would  be  taJk- 


ing   of   approximately   $15000   worth   of 
bird.-^ — dressed  value 

Third  It  provides  that  even  for  those 
establishments  which  the  Secretary  ex- 
empts from  the  other  provisions  of  the 
act.  he  must  as  a  minimum  require  such 
.sanitation  i-equirements  or  other  condi- 
tions as  will  protect  tlie  public  from 
adulterated  or  inlsbranded  products 

To  summaii/.e.  then.  Mi  President  my 
sub.-.titute  <unendment  would  grant  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  authority  to 
exempt  tliase  operations  which  pr(X"ess 
less  than  an  equivalent  of  4.000  turkeys 
111  a  calendar  year  But  these  exemptions 
will  be  from  only  those  provisions  of  the 
act  which  he  feels  will  not  subject  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  to  adulterated 
poultry  producUs  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment IS  only  fair  and  equitable  We  have 
.some  (H>erations  which  are  too  small  to 
make  it  feasible  and  would  be  too  costly 
to  require  them  to  meet  all  the  conditions 
of  the  act  However,  even  these  exempted 
establislimenUs  should  be  required  to 
maintain  a  sanitary  plant  to  protect  our 
consume! s  And.  I  think  it  is  only  logical 
thai  we  hunt  the  exemptions  to  small 
operations 

This  amendment  has  been  worked  out 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  I  have  discussed  it  with 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  Senator 
Aiken  1  who  had  .unended  the  language 
in  committee,  and  he  is  agreeable  to  this 
approach  to  the  extent  that  he  had  an 
interest  m  it  I  have  also  discussed  this 
with  other  members  of  the  committee 
I  urge  its  support  by  Senators 
Mr  President.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  expressing  our  support  of 
-trong    effective  consumer  protection 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  shall  read  one  para- 
k-raph  for  emphasis  Mr  Leonard  is 
speaking  for  the  Department  with  re- 
spect to  this  proposal  Referring  to  the 
Holland  amendment,  or  the  State 
amendment,  or  the  Department  amend- 
ment— call  It  what  we  will— he  wntes; 
We  helleve  this  proptwal  is  a  reasonable 
rtiiU  li>glc.il  approach  to  meaningful  FedenU- 
Stale  .u-compllshments  of  the  responsibility 
to  provide  all  i  onsumers  with  a  wholesome 
meat  supply  However.  It  must  be  recognized 
that  at  this  point  in  time,  there  exists  a  sub- 
stantial "body" — 

For  .some  reason.  Mr.  Leonard  en- 
closes the  word  body  '  m  quotation 
marks  I  do  not  know  what  that  may 
mean,  but  Senators  can  make  up  their 
own  minds    I  continue 

.i    bubsluntial      body"    of    negative    evidence 
toward  taking  this  direction. 

Then  he  concludes  with  a  statement 
which  shows  the  falling  backward  of  the 
Department  oi  Agnculture  Apparently 
the  Department  cannot  withstand  pres- 
sure from  Miss  f^urness  and  Mr  Nader, 
and  a  few  others  Mr  Leonard  adds  this 
final  paragraph: 

We  feel  the  lirst  Ko.d  should  invoUe  (kin- 
iinstratlnR  The  development  <>I  meaninKlul 
proKrams  \inder  both  the  Meat  and  Poultry 
Producl*  Inspection  Acts  before  proceeding 
further  We  intend  to  support  sucli  an 
ameiulnieiit  when  we  are  In  a  [lositlon  to 
demonstrate  State  programs  are.  in  fact, 
functioning  as  provided  for  by  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act. 


I  commend  Mr  Leonard  for  saying 
that  this  is  a  reasonable  and  logical  thlnu 
to  do.  following  upon  the  passage  of  the 
Pederal-State  cooperative  prouram  of 
last  year 

I  also  commend  these  who  are  urpintr 
the  adoption  of  my  amendment,  whui; 
was  supported  m  committee  by.  I  believe 
a  vote  of  10  to  2.  by  calling  attention  t-, 
the  fact  that  we  know,  or  thought  w(> 
knew,  what  the  attitude  of  the  Secretaiv 
of  Agriculture  who  is  now  serving  was 
with  respect  to  the  amendment.  We 
thouLiht  we  knew  what  his  enforcemrn; 
officer  felt  about  it  We  have  writttii 
statements  from  both  of  them  We  do 
not  know  who  will  be  the  Secretary  oj 
.Agriculture  after  January  20  next  year 
We  do  not  know  what  changes  may  i)e 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  pressure  Iron; 
folks  like  Miss  ?\irness  and  Mr.  Nader 
A  distinguished  Senator  whom  I  s, ,. 
in  the  Chamber  at  this  time  remarked  a 
while  ago  that  he  did  not  think  Mr 
Nader  knew  any  more  about  this  ques- 
tion than  he  would  know  about  the  use 
of  certain  automobile  parts  or  the  mak- 
int;  of  butter,  or  something  of  that  kind 
Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President.  I 
warmly  congratulate  the  distinyuishcd 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  continu- 
ing his  brilliant  struggle  to  defend  He 
consumers  and  the  ethical  business  lead- 
ers in  the  meat  and  poultry  industry  of 
this  country 

I  believe  his  leadership  in  developing 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  and 
today,  on  the  Senate  floor,  in  pushing 
ahead  the  consumer  protection  in  the 
poultiT  field  as  well,  to  prevent  any  le- 
irogression  in  the  efforts  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  against  the  produc- 
tion, processing,  and  .sale  of  unwhole- 
some meat  and  poultry  products,  already 
mark  his  Senate  career  as  a  remarkable 
and  effective  one  for  the  people  of  this 
country 

Senator  Montoya  detailed  fully  and 
well.  It  seems  to  me.  the  situation  that 
exists  in  terms  of  State  inspection  of 
meat  and  ix>ultry  products  It  is  not  an 
encounuging  picture  It  is  one  which  we 
hope  will  be  corrected  as  lime  goes  on, 
by  the  application  of  a  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967.  But  the  hope  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  that  hope  are  two  .separate 
matters.  I  believe  these  two  matters  arc 
at  the  heart  of  the  debate  as  we  have 
heard  it  thus  far.  luid  as  we  will  con- 
tinue to  hear  it  in  the  hours  ahead. 

The  theory  of  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967  IS  tliat  States  must  establish 
inspection  systems  "at  least  equal'  to 
the  federal  .system  or  face  the  risk  of 
having  tho.se  systems  taken  cAer  by  the 
Federal  inspection  service  and  estab- 
lished according  to  the  latter  standards. 
As  Senator  Montoya  has  properly 
pointed  out.  the  present  situation  in  both 
meat  and  i>C)ultry  at  the  State  level  is 
not  encouraging.  Very  few  States  have 
systems  which  are  even  theoretically 
adequate  to  the  task  Thus,  we  nught  ask 
ourselves  how  long  it  will  be  and  how 
difficult  It  will  be  to  achieve  the  objec- 
tives of  the  act  we  passed  in  1967.  If 
we  do  not  achieve  those  objectives  quick- 
ly and  in  a  revolutionary  fashion;  if  we 
permit,  as  is  proposed  by  the  Holland 
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amendment,  the  Interstate  shipment  of 
the  production  of  meat  or  poultry  pro- 
ducts to  consumers  around  this  Nation, 
outside  the  Federal  inspection  system. 
the  net  effect  may  be  to  move  us  back- 
vsard  rather  than  ahead  of  where  we 
were  at  the  time  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  was  passed.  This  Holland  proposal 
would  radically  alter  the  system  of  Ped- 
.  ral  and  State  inspection  in  a  way  not 
( ontemplated  by  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  by  permitting  access  to  interstate 
•.narkets  of  the  production  of  Intrastate 
meat  and  poultry  plants. 

The  Holland  amendment  has  a  fine 
theoretical  ring  to  it.  Access  to  Inter- 
state markets  could  not  be  permitted 
until  the  State  systems  were  "at  least 
.  qual"  to  the  Federal  system. 

Tlie  problem  is  that  practice  may  well 
be  at  wide  variance  with  the  theory.  We 
do  not  know,  and  will  not  know  for  some 
time,  what  the  effectiveness  will  be  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  the  now-to-be- 
adopted  Poultry  Act.  Until  we  have  had 
.ictual  experience,  and  until  we  know  that 
the  State  inspection  systems  are  in  fact 
equal  to  the  Federal  system,  we  will  risk 
the  health  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
•he  American  consumer  by  the  adoption 
jf  the  Holland  amendment. 

U.S.  statutes  are  replete  with  un- 
ichieved  legislative  objectives.  We  can- 
not be  sure,  however  much  we  desire  It, 
that  we  will  achieve  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  ob.1ectives  Immediately,  in  light  of 
the  many  obstacles  that  stand  In  their 
way.  and  questions  we  cannot  now  an- 
swer. 

Will  Congress  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  for  adequate  supervision  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  over 
50  separate  inspection  systems  in  this 
country  and  in  the  territories? 

Will  we  have  the  funds  to  undertake 
the  cost  of  such  supervision? 

Can  we  obtain  the  seasoned  and 
trained  inspectors  to  do  the  job? 

It  is  a  mammoth  task,  particularly  In 
lisht  of  the  present  disarray  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  State  systems. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  in  2  years  achieves  that  revolu- 
tion, it  will  probably  be  the  most  superbly 
successful  act  ever  passed  by  Congress. 

Representatives  Purcell,  Foley,  and 
.Smith,  who  have  led  the  fight  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  wholesome 
tneat,  prepared  an  excellent  letter, 
dated  July  25,  1968,  which  they  sent  to 
ihe  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve one  paragraph  is  particularly 
pertinent  on  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
:::ake.  They  state: 

As   a   practical   matter,   these   States   pro- 
rams  may  not  always  measure  up  In  all  re- 
pects  10  Federal  standards,  and  when  a  state 
legislature    fails    to    appropriate    funds    for 
•nough    Inspectors    or    inspectors    for    any 
reason    become    less    effective.    It    may    take 
everal    months    to    correct    the    situation. 
Ihese  more  politically  vulnerable  State   In- 
pectors  also  may  not  condemn  labeling  or 
I  he  mixing  of  large  portions  of  fillers.  The 
Committee  amendment  would  permit  these 
plants  under  lax  inspections  to  ship  all  over 
rhe    United    States.    This   would   be    unfair 
•o    US.    Inspected    plants    which    ship    in- 
erstate  to  the  same  market.  It  could  result 
in  promises  of  accommodating  inspections  to 
meat  plants  wiilch  will  relocate  and  provide 


more    pressure    upon    State    legislatures    for 
under-funding  of  State  inspection  systems. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  these  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  St.\tes. 

HotJSEOF  REPBESE^fTA^IVES, 

Washington,  DC.  July  25.  1968. 
Dear  Senator:  We  fear  that  an  aniend- 
ment  added  to  the  House-passed  Poultry  In- 
specOon  BUI  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee would  seriously  weaken  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  of  1967  and  we  would  like  to 
advance  some  reasons  for  your  consideraUon. 
The  amendment  referred  to  would  permit 
state-Inspected  meat  and  poultry  to  move  In 
interstate  commerce. 

At  present,  only  federally  inspected  meat 
and  poultry  may  be  sold  in  Interstate  com- 
merce. Under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1967,  OB  well  as  the  new  Poultry  Inspection 
Bill,  the  States  ij-e  given  a  minimum  of  at 
least  two  years  to  bring  their  inspection  pro- 
grams up  to  Federal  standards;  otherwise, 
the  Federal  inspection  programs  will  apply 
to  all  plants  in  the  State,  including  those 
which  do  not  sell  outside  the  State. 

As  a  practical  matter,  these  State  pro- 
grams may  not  always  measure  up  in  lUl  re- 
spects to  Federal  standards,  und  when  a  stale 
legislature  fails  to  appropriate  funds  for 
enough  inspectors  or  Inspectors  for  any  rea- 
son become  less  effective,  it  may  take  several 
months  to  correct  the  situaUon.  These  more 
politically  vulnerable  State  inspectors  also 
may  not  condemn  labeling  or  the  nuxlng  of 
large  portions  of  liUers.  Tlie  Committee 
amendment  would  pernut  ihese  plants  under 
lax  inspections  to  ship  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  would  be  unfair  to  U.S.  Inspected 
plants  which  ship  interstate  to  the  same 
market.  It  could  result  in  promises  of  accom- 
modating inspections  to  meat  plants  which 
will  relocate  and  provide  more  pressure  upon 
State  legislatures  for  laider-funding  of  State 
inspection  systems. 

A  consumer  could  not  keep  adequately  in- 
formed as  to  which  plants  in  certain  States 
were  really  up  to  Federal  standards  and.  since 
foreign  meat  must  meet  Federal  standards 
at  all  times,  he  may  conclude  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  buy  only  Imported  meat. 

Any  way  one  looks  at  It.  v.-e  believe  it  would 
seriously  undermine  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
we  passed  last  year. 

We  understand  the  National  Broiler  Coun- 
cil is  opposed  to  this  amendment,  and  that 
many  of  the  legitiniate  packers  and  proces- 
sors oppose  the  amendment  and  fear  that  it 
would  result  in  a  lack  of  confidence  in  meat 
products  and  a  loss  of  markets.  We  also  un- 
derstand that  when  S.  2932  comes  to  the 
Floor,  Senator  Montoya  with  bi-partisan  co- 
sponsors  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  Committee  amendment.  As  sponsors  in 
the  House  of  both  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
and  the  Poultry  Bill,  we  sincerely  hope  you 
will  consider  the  reasons  we  have  set  forth 
above  and  support  Senator  Montoya's  mot  ion. 

Sincerely. 

Graham  PrRcm  . 
Veal  Smith. 
Thomas  S  Foley, 
Members  of  Congress. 


Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition, we  have  the  difficulty  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  dealing  with  the 
sovereign  States  in  the  administration 
of  their  own  inspection  systems.  It  is  ob- 
viously much  more  difficult  and  delicate 
than  dealing  with  a  particular  plant.  We 
do  not  yet  know  how  difficult  or  how  long 


it  win  be  before  we  achieve  the  objectives 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

Next,  a  plant  having  equal  access  to 
interstate  markets  under  either  system — 
that  IS,  Federal  or  SUte — as  proposed  by 
the  Holland  amendment,  could  play  one 
system  off  apainst  the  other.  We  ha\c 
.seen  ihis  practice  before,  and  we  ha\e 
.seen  it  abundantly  under  the  present  .sys- 
tem. What  are  the  possibilities  for  reduc- 
ing inspection  standards  if  the  lure  of 
national  markets  is  available  under 
either  .--yslem? 

In  addition,  when  one  asks  v.hy  the 
Federal  system  has  achieved  what  most 
would  .acknowledge  to  be  the  worlds  best 
inspection  system,  1  believe  one  would 
have  to  conclude  that  it  has  been  the 
dcparimcnfs  power  to  exclude  nonfed- 
erally  irspected  meat  from  interstate 
commerce  that  has  been  its  chief  asset. 
In  other  words,  in  order  to  ret  access 
to  a  national  market,  a  plant  lias  had  to 
.•subject  Itself  to  Federal  inspection  as  a 
condiuon.  This  has  been  perhaps  the 
cliief  contributins  factor  lo  the  slrensth 
and  vitality  of  this  maRniflccnt  Federal 
inspection  system.  If  wc  weaken  the  Fed- 
eral in.speclion  program,  as  proixjsed,  wc 
may  find  the  net  effect  of  the  attempt  of 
the  00th  Coniiress  to  improve  consumer 
jirotection  in  this  field  has  been  to  worsen 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed 
amendment  should  be  considered.  Bad  as 
the  State  systems  of  inspection  have 
been,  the  unwholesome  jjroducts  of  those 
))lants  at  least  were  limited  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  same  State.  Those  products 
could  not  be  marketed  to  States  many 
thousands  of  miles  av.-ay.  .At  least  it  could 
be  said  that  the  consumers  of  that  State 
had  some  hope  of  acquirinc:  personal 
knowledge— however  little  it  was — of 
which  State  plants  were  producing 
v.holesome  meat.  Consumers  had  a  small 
way  of  protecting  themselves.  .Also,  the 
consumers  of  that  State  could,  as  voters, 
resort  to  the  political  remedy  of  im- 
proved inspection  methods.  Under  the 
propo.<-ed  amendment,  even  this  limited 
traditional  con.sumer  protection  would 
disappear. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  under  the 
Holland  amendment,  a  new  type,  joint 
Federal-State  inspection  stamp  Is  con- 
templated, one  which  would  give  to  State 
production  the  Federal  aura. 

With  this  new  Federal-State  inspec- 
tion stamp,  the  consumer  in  a  foreign 
State  buying  a  product  of  a  State  xmder 
an  inadequate  State  inspection  system 
may  be  buying  unwholesome  meat,  but 
the  consumers  would  know  nothing,  and 
the  voters  of  the  State  could  do  nothins 
because  the  products  were  from  another 
State. 

Finally,  consumers  would  be  lulled 
into  a  .■-ense  of  false  .  ecurity  ;is  a  result 
of  false  labelinp:.  Under  the  Holland 
amend.ment,  a  State-inspected  plant  in 
State  A  could  market  unwholesome 
meat  and  unwholesome  poultry  product.s 
to  the  unsuspecting  person  in  a  State 
thousands  of  miles  away.  They  could  not 
possibly  protect  themselves  or  remedy 
the  situation  through  their  political 
power  and  protect  themselves  from  the 
inadequate  iiispectlon  system  of  the 
other  State. 
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If  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 
falls  to  achieve  Its  objective  of  State  sys- 
tems at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, the  net  effect  of  the  Holland  amend- 
ment would  be  to  permit  an  mcrease  In 
the  profits  of  a  plant  m  State  A  at  the 
fxpense  of  the  health  and  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  citizens  and  consumers  In 
State  B 

Let  as  thinlc  for  a  moment  about  the 
interests  of  the  Indastry  Plants  which 
have  come  under  the  Federal  mspectlon 
system  have  come  under  that  system  at 
great  expense  to  themselves  It  is  costly 
to  qualify  according  U)  Federal  mspec- 
t;on  standards  Internal  inspection  fa- 
cilities, and  other  efforts  must  be  under- 
talcen  which  cost  a  t-reat  deal  of  money 
in  order  for  a  plant  to  qualify  under  the 
Federal  inspection  program  and  obtain 
the  prestige  of  the  Federal  inspection 
stamp 

Is  It  fair  to  permit  a  State-inspect*d 
praiu  which  has  not  undergone  these 
e^pen.vs.  which  has  not  exercised  high 
standards,  which  could  benefit  by  a  sub- 
standard system  of  inspection,  to  cut 
costs  and  compete  in  interstate  markets 
with  plants  meeting  higher  Federal 
standards'' 

We  cannot  underestimate  the  cost  ad- 
vantage such  a  plant  would  have  First, 
they  could  purchase  meat  which  is  sub- 
standard, diseased,  and  unwholesome 
Second,  they  could  process  the  meat  in 
a  dirty  plant  and  save  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  by  operating  an  un- 
sanitary plant  Next,  they  could  use  large 
amounts  of  cheap  fillers  that  would  re- 
duce the  cost  to  the  plant  and  increase 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  Finally,  they 
cuuld  gain  a  competitive  advantage  by 
resorting  to  false  labeling  practices 

Ralph  Nader  testified  2  years  ago  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  that  in  this  country  bad  meat 
had  become  good  business,  and  like 
Greshams  law.  bad  meat  was  driving  out 
t;ood  meat,  and  the  profits  went  to  those 
who  could  escape  the  cost  and  high 
standards  of  the  Federal  system 

By  eliminating  inadequate  planus,  by 
restricting  markets  and  limiting  them  to 
a  single  State,  we  close  another  ad- 
vantage to  those  who  wish  to  e.scape  the 
high  standards  of  the  Federal  inspection 
system 

What  about  reducing  the  cost  of  in- 
spection standards'"  Plants,  desperate  to 
be  competitive,  will  jump  from  one  in- 
spection system  to  another,  always  seek- 
ing that  system  which  reduces  their  cost 
and  gives  the  competitive  advantage 

The  argument  for  the  proposal  to  per- 
mit access  to  interstate  market  for  intra- 
state plants  hangs  on  a  doubtful  and 
slim  reed,  namely,  that  the  Whole.sale 
Meat  Act  will  revolutionize  the  whole 
system  of  State  inspections  and  that  this 
revolution  will  quickly  take  place  This 
IS  something  we  all  hope  will  happen 
However,  we  must  all  doubt  that  it  all 
will  happen  quickly 

If  our  fears  are  justified,  the  Holland 
ii.Tiendment  could  leave  not  only  State 
systems  in  disarray,  but  go  far  toward 
c.^stroymg  the  fine  Federal  inspection 
system  as  well.  Further,  it  would  visit 
i.ie  cost  of  this  deterioration  on  the  con- 
somer  in  terms  of  health  hazards  and 


reduced  purchasing  power  It  could  also 
visit  on  the  highly  ethical  members  of  the 
industry  competition  that  is  unfair  from 
planus  able  to  cut  costs  because  they  are 
in  a  system  which  does  not  have  the  same 
standards 

Finally  I  would  ask  What  is  the  rush'' 
We  have  just  passed  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  The  ink  is  barely  dry  Why 
can  we  not  wait  a  few  years  to  determine 
if  the  act  will  work  as  well  as  we  hope 
It  will '  Why  can  we  not  give  time  to  see 
if  It  can  establish  lUself  to  the  point 
where  we  will  have  a  fine  system  which 
IS  equal  and  adequate  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  consumers  of  this  country'' 

If  there  are  any  plants  today  which 
are  intrastate  and  wish  interstate  mar- 
kets, they  can  get  those  interstate  mar- 
kets by  joining  the  Federal  svstem  We 
do  not  deny  a  single  competitor  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  national  mar- 
kets i:  they  choo.se  to  do  so 

Therefore  I  .support  the  Montoya 
amendment  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  proposing  the 
amendment  to  the  pending  poultry  in- 
spection bill. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  I 
have  enormous  respect  for  the  leader- 
.ship  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  I  have 
enjoyed  working  with  him  ovvr  the  years 
m  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  I  realize  that  what  divides  us 
here  IS  a  gix)d-faith.  honest  difference 
of  opinion  However  I  do  feel  that  the 
Holland  amendment  would  seriously 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  and  the  Poultr>-  Act. 
which  I  hope  we  adopt.  Further,  It  could 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  con- 
sumers of  the  country 

I  also  wish  to  staU-  at  this  time  my 
support  for  Senator  Montoya's  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  condemnation  sec- 
tion amendment  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia 

Mr  MGNTOYA  Mr  President,  will 
theSenator  yield ' 

Mr  MONDALE  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  MC>NTO'YA  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  the  avid  Interest  he  has 
shown  m  behalf  of  the  consumers  of  this 
country  Last  year  he  proved  to  be  a 
very  valuable  ally  to  me  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Red  Meat  Act  which  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land  This  year  he  has 
been  most  helpful  m  trying  to  articulate 
not  only  before  this  body,  but  also  be- 
fore other  groups  and  with  other  uidivid- 
uals  the  need  for  consiuncr  protection 
with  respect  to  poultry 

I  think  his  argument  today  has  been 
most  eloquent  and  very  appropriate  in- 
deed, because  he  has  brought  out  points 
which  fortify  the  argument  which  I  have 
made  previously  with  respect  to  the  need 
to  delete  the  Holland  amendment  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  I  wish  to  pay 
my  greatest  commendation  to  my  good 
friend  from  Minnesota  for  the  interest 
he  has  shown  and  the  great  contribution 
he  has  made  with  respect  to  this  debate 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  am 
obviously  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  those  kind  re- 
marks It  .seems  to  me  he  Is  \induly 
modest  because  he  led  Uie  fight  in  the 
Senate  for  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  as 


he  leads  the  fight  today  for  strengthen- 
ing the  Poultry  Inspection  Act.  I  have 
great  confidence  that,  as  in  the  former 
case,  he  is  going  to  be  successful  in  the 
current  matter.  I  think  the  issue  in  whicli 
we  arc  now  involved  is  important  and 
significant,  and  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
the  prediction  I  just  made  will  be  correct 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  yield. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President 
I  have  listened  with  considerable  intere.^i 
to  the  lengthy  debate  this  morning— I 
suppo.se  I  should  add  this  afternoon  .i.s 
well,  becau.se  it  is  now  well  inUj  the  after- 
noon— on  the  two  subjects  we  have  been 
discu-ssing.  One  is  the  red  meat  inspec- 
tion and  the  other  deals  with  ix)ultrv 

In  my  brief  comments.  I  should  lik^ 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  poult:'. 
proposal. 

As  I  liave  listened  to  the  debate,  and 
as  I  understand  the  situation,  the  orig- 
inal proposal  in  regard  to  poultrj-  wa.s 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI  for  him- 
self and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr  Montoya  I. 

As  I  gathered  from  the  debate,  and  il 
I  am  in  error  about  this  I  hope  that  I 
shall  be  corrected,  the  original  propo.sal 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mitl-ee  by  the  Depaitment  of  Agriculture 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
S«Miator  from  Virginia  yield  at  that 
ptunf 

Mr    BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
has  brought  out  tliat  point.  The  proposal 
did  come  from  Uie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
chturman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellender!.  He  ha.s 
already  stated  in  debate  that  he  care- 
fully examined  the  bill  before  he  intro- 
duced It  and  thought  that  its  provi- 
sions were  good  and  is  still  supporting 
them.  It  was  introduced  for  himself  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  !Mr 
Montoya  1  This  proposal,  coming  as  a 
suggestion  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  was  also  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  it  was 
introduced  by  Representative  Purcell 
of  Texas,  for  hiniself  and  others,  and 
contained  the  same  proposal,  in  sub- 
stance— although  I  believe  there  wa.- 
.some  change  in  wording — but  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  the  proposal  is  the 
same  and  came  from  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture 

All  this  IS  in  accordance  with  the 
commitments  made  in  writing  by  the 
Secretary'  of  Agriculture  himself,  before 
the  introduction  of  these  bills  which.  I 
shall  show,  when  I  have  the  opportunity 
to  debate  this  matter:  in  accordance 
With  the  position  taken  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary'  of  Agriculture  In  the  hearings 
before  the  House  committee,  who  sup- 
ported this  measure  there;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  head  of  the  division  which  enforces 
both  the  Red  Meat  Act  and  the  Poultr>- 
Act.  which  recommendation  he  stated 
not  only  to  the  Congress  but  also  to  the 
Independent  Meat  Packers  of  the  Nation 
in  a  convention  before  these  bills  were 
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.ntroduced.  I  will  be  glad  to  bring  these 
matters  into  the  Record  later.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  having  brought  this 
point  Into  the  Record  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  grateful  to 
I  lie  distinguished  Senator  from  Florid* 
lor  bringing  out  In  such  detail  a  factual 
account  of  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

It  Is  an  extremely  Important  piece  of 
legislation. 

It  Is  Important  to  the  consumers  of  the 
Nation  and  important  to  those  involved 
m  the  poultry  industry. 

The  more  one  learns  about  the  pro- 
ix)sal  and  the  way  it  has  been  handled, 
the  more  confused  he  becomes. 

I  might  say — well,  I  shall  not  say  It 
exactly  that  way— I  will  say  It  a  little 
differently — but  before  doing  that,  I  want 
to  read  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  22  part  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland!  In  which  he  points  out 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  Consumer  Marketing 
Service.  Mr.  Leonard,  wrote  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
Ellender],  chairman  of  the  committee, 
that  the  Holland  proposal  Is  "a  reason- 
able and  logical  approach  to  meanful 
Federal-State  accomplishments  of  the 
responsibility  to  provide  all  consumers 
with  a  wholesome  meat  supply." 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
prepwired  the  biU,  which  had  the  essence 
of  the  Holland  amendment  In  It  as  origi- 
nally introduced,  and  which  asked  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  Introduce 
It.  and  other  Senators  became  conspon- 
.sors  of  It,  is  now  complaining  about  the 
proposal  and  Is  i  -  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  at  that 
ix)lnt? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  wlU  read  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  letter  from  which  he  has  been  quot- 
ing, Mr.  Leonard  stated : 

We  feel  the  first  goal  should  Involve  demon- 
strating the  development  of  meaningful  pro- 
^Tams  under  both  the  Meat  and  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Acts  before  proceeding 
;urther.    We    intend    to    support    such    an 

anendment  when  we  are  in  a  position  to 
(iemonatrate  State  programs  are.  In  fact, 
lunctlonlng  as  provided  for  by  the  Whole- 
■-ome  Meat  Act. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  would  like  to 
read  a  quotation  from  the  latest  letter 
which  I  have  received,  addressed  to  me 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultiu-e,  and 
which  Is  already  a  part  of  the  Record.  I 
.isked  the  Secretary  to  reply  to  me  as 
to  the  Department's  position  on  the  Hol- 
land amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  will  yield  briefly 
at  that  point,  when  we  get  Into  this  busi- 
ness of  the  latest  letters.  It  reminds  me  of 
the  meat  Inspection  bill  we  had  before 
the  committee  when,  every  few  days,  we 
received  a  different  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculttire  saying  what 
they  wanted. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  fact,  I  had  a  little  quarrel  with 


the  different  voices  speaking  on  a  par- 
ticular bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  remember 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  did. 
He  was  correct,  too. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Secretary's  letter.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  does  the 
Senator  know  it  is  good  today?  When 
W8>s  it  written? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  July  26,  1968.  I  hope 
it  will  convince  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. It  convinces  me  as  to  the  Depart- 
ment's position. 

I  quote  from  the  latest  letter  to  me. 
dated  July  26,  1968.  as  follows: 

The  Holland  amendments  to  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  would  permit  inter- 
state shipment  of  State-inspected  meat  and 
poultry  after  that  State's  inspection  program 
had  Ijcen  certified  as  being  at  least  equal  to 
Federal   Inspvectlon   standards. 

No  State  inspection  system  has  been  so 
certified  yet,  and  it  does  not  appear  likely 
that  any  will  be  In  the  immediate  future. 

The  Congress  in  future  sessions  will  have 
ample  opportunity — and  more  Inlurmatlon 
on  which  to  base  a  decision — to  consider  fully 
the  question  of  whether  the  States  should 
perform  Inspection  responsibilities  now  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  immediate  goal  Is  to  develop  a  legis- 
lative framework  and  the  program  structure 
to  achieve  uniformity  of  inspection,  whether 
It  is  performed  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  the  States.  "l  am  opposed  to  including 
the  provisions  which  would  allow  meat  and 
poultry  Inspected  under  State  programs  to 
move  In  Interstate  commerce  as  part  of  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Orvii.le  L.  Freeman 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  I  may  com- 
ment at  that  point — and  I  shall  be  brief 
and  then  yield  the  floor— that  letter 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  just  read  further  drama- 
tizes the  point  I  started  out  to  make  a 
moment  ago  and  then  concluded  to 
phrase  it  a  little  differently. 

The  point  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  is  that  the  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  submitted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  with  the 
request  that  it  be  introduced. 

It  was  drawn  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  contained  in  essence  the 
Holland  amendment.  So  the  Department 
of  Agriculttire  was  thoroughly  In  sym- 
pathy with  it  when  it  asked  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  introduce  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  was  not  a  cosponsor  of  the  piece  of 
legislation  Involved.  I  am  glad  I  am  not, 
because  we  never  know,  from  one  day  to 
the  next,  apparently,  just  what  the 
people  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
think  or  want  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  think. 

The  only  thing  I  want  to  say.  in  con- 
cluding my  remarks,  Is  that  it  seems  to 
me  It  is  going  to  be  very  awkward  for 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  getting 
through  the  Senate  Important  legisla- 
tion, when  the  Department  submits  one 
proposal,  and  then,  when  Senators  are 
kind  enough  or  cooperative  enough,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  El- 
LENDBt]  was,  and  as  the  Senator  from 


New  Mexico  IMr.  Montoya!  was.  to  ac- 
cept that  proposal  and  introduce  it  in  the 
Senate,  the  Department  comes  along  and 
wants  to  kill  it. 

I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  on  sound  ground.  His  amendment  does 
exactly  what  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture said  it  wanted  the  Senate  to  do. 
So  I  am  glad  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  in  regard  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
S:nato.-  will  yield,  fir.st.  I  want  to  cxpres.s 
my  very  great  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor- from  Virginia.  I  expected  no  less 
of  !iim.  Second.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  doubletalk  goes  a  good  deal 
further  than  has  been  indicated  in  the 
colloquy.  For  example.  Mr.  Leonard,  ap- 
pearing as  the  Administrator  of  the 
wliole.some  meat  progi-am,  in  February  of 
thi.s  year,  before  the  Mid- Year  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  Association,  was  questioned  on 
this  very  point  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  refer- 
ence now  to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
and  the  amendment  of  it.  I  .shall  read 
from  the  printed  copy  of  the  proceedings 
at  that  time  what  the  question  put  to 
liim  was  and  what  his  answer  was.  The 
question  is  found  on  page  2  of  the  printed 
transcript  of  those  proceedings: 

Question:  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  seek  an  .-imendment  to  tlie 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  to  allow  State-inspected 
establishments  operating  under  a  State  .sv.s- 
tem  which  has  met  the  requirements  of  .it 
least  equal  to"  under  title  III  of  the  Wlu»!e- 
some  Meat  Act  to  engage  in  interstale  com- 
merce? 

That  question  is  very  clear,  and  here 
Is  the  answer  of  Mr.  Leonard,  speaking 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  of  that  tmlt: 

Answer:  Yes,  It  Is  the  Intention  of  ilie 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  transmit  ;i 
draft  .amendment  lo  the  Congress  for  passage 
this  year. 

That  occurred  In  February  of  this  year, 
on  the  occasion  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Frankly,  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
even  more  puzzled  than  is  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  about  the  vacillation  and 
the  double  talk— and  I  use  the  words 
"double  talk"  advisedly— which  comes 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  considerable 
responsibility  in  this  field.  He  Is  the 
ranking  majority  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  which 
he  is  honored  to  serve  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, under  the  chairmanship  of  our  able 
chairman,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Besides  that,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee which  handles  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  cannot  un- 
derstand the  trend  which  has  become  so 
manifest  in  this  matter — and  this.  I  am 
sorr>'  to  say.  Is  not  the  only  matter  in 
which  it  has  become  clear— the  tendency 
and  trend  of  the  Department  to  speak 
out  of  one  side  of  its  mouth  today  and 
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out  of   the  other  side  of    Its  mouth   to- 
morrow 

I  am  ju.-.t  sei  vin«  notice  now  and  here 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  Ls  KoinK 
to  be  much  more  cautioiLs  from  here  on 
out  about  acceptmK  at  face  value  the 
declarations  of  the  Department  of  A«rl- 
culture,  so  lon«  as  it  is  operated  as  it  ls 
now 

I  thank  the  Senauv  from  Virginia  for 
hia  able  statement  and  fur  his  support 
of  my  position. 

Mr  BYBD  of  Vlruiina  Mr  President, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  hAs  sUted  so 
ably  the  fee!in«  of  the  Senator  from 
Virxlnia.  I  want  to  cooperate  with  tlie 
Department  of  Asrlculture 

I  think  tiie  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
agree  that  the  Sev.dU)v  from  Vir.;:nia 
cooperated  fully  m  the  heaniKs  and  the 
deliberations  precedir.u  the  enactment 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 

At  .the  rtxiuest  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  I  chaired 
most  of  tiiose  !ieann.:s  I  am  ver>-  much 
Interested  m  the  subject  of  protirtmn 
the  consumers  But  wliat  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  do  IS  to  deal  with  a  department 
which  submits  one  prokiram  and  then. 
when  that  program  is  introduced  for 
Senate  consideration,  comes  down  and 
attempts  to  cut  the  feet  out  from  under 
those  who  have  Uken  the  responsibility 
for  presenting  such  a  program.  I  am  not 
in  that  position,  bt^rause  I  am  not  a  co- 
patron  of  this  legislation,  but  other  Sen- 
ators are  I  concur  m  the  .stat**ment  by 
the  distuiKuished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  co- 
operate with  a  department  which  act,-, 
m  such  a  fa^h;on 

Mr    President.  I  yield  the  floor 

Mr  HOiAJKSD  and  Mr  BYRD  of 
West  Vlruinia  addre.ssed  the  Chair 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  does 
the  Cha.r  recogni/e  liu-  Senator  from 
pnonda:" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator   from   Florida  is  recogni/ed. 

Mr  HOLL.-\ND.  I  am  J  lad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from   West   Vlnjinia. 

Mr  BYRD  of  We.^t  Virginia  I 
thank  the  Senator 


HIGHER   EDCCAFION   AMENDMENTS 
OF    l'J6B 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S  ;!769 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
iS  3769'  to  amend  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  the  National  Vo- 
cational Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965,  the  Hiu'her  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963.  and  related  acts,  which  was, 
stiike  out  all  affer  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert : 

That  this  Act  m-iy  be  cii*d  as  --he   'Higher 
Education  .Ampiitlinent*  nf  1968' 
TITT.E    I      .AMENDMENTS    TO    COMMfNITY 
SERVICE    PROGRAM    PROVISIONS 
EXTENSION     or     GR.*NT     PROGRAM 

Sec  101  (ai  The  ftrst  sentence  I'f  >ectlon 
101  of  the  Higher  EdviCHtmn  .Act  ,,'.  1966  as 
amended    (li     by    sirikinij    out      iuiti      uJler 


■■196«.  "  and  |3|  by  inserting  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  sentence  Uie  foliow- 
ing  •.  «10.000.000  for  the  Rtc&l  year  ending 
June  30  1069.  and  $60.000  000  for  the  ft-K  al 
year  ending  Jvine  JO    1970" 

,bi  The  se<-ond  .sentence  of  .siu  h  s»<'llon 
1.B  imended  bv  striking  out  ■■19fl9  and  the 
succeeding  flwiU  vear'  and  iitsertlng  In  lieu 
thereof  1971  .ind  the  two  bucceeding  fiscal 
years  ■ 

ici    The  second  sentence  of  section  106iai 
II  ;imended  by  striking  out    'three  succeed- 
ing a«cal  years  ■  and  liLsertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"six  succeeding  n.scal  ywirs  " 
MotiirrrATioN    nr    RrwiMRrMfVT    n'R    comi'RF- 

HENSIVK     eoORDINATKD      ANP      STATrWInr      '.TS- 
TtM     or    1  OMMUNITV     sfJlVICE     I'ROCRAMS 

Sec  102  Sei-tlon  I05iaii2)  of  the  Hlght-r 
Educsitlon  .\rt  of  1965  is  iinienrted  tav  m.sert- 
ing  before  the  »enikx>lon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  (except  that  if  a  coniprc- 
hensue  ciHirdlnated  tuid  statewide  .sV>t«-ni 
o(  communliv  .service  programs  cannot  be 
ettpcllveiy  carrlixl  o<il  hy  reason  of  in.sulfl- 
clenl  tundfl.  the  plan  may  set  forth  one  or 
more  proposals  for  coniniunlty  ser-.lte  pro- 
gruins  m  lieu  of  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated ajid  ;.uitewlde  system  i»f  sucii  pro- 
t'r  ams  i 

rrn.E    ii     amendments    to    college 

I  IBR.ARY      ASSISTANCE     AND     LIBRARY 
niAININO    AND    RESEARCH    PROGRAMS 
P\RT  .\     CoLLfcC.E  Library   Res<..iri  es 

KXTKNStON     or     TROORJlU 

Sec    201     lai    Tlie  hrst   sentence  or  section 

201  of  the  Higher  Educalltin  Act  of  1965  Is 
amendetl  by  inserting  .titer  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  following  $'25,000,000  for 
the  ftsc.U  year  ending  June  JO.  1969.  ;ind 
$35,000  000  for  the  hsciil  year  ending  June  30. 
1970. 

ibl  The  se<-ond  sentence  of  such  section 
:.^  , imended  by  striking  out  "1969.  and  the 
^w  ceetllng  tlsc.U  year  '  lUid  liisemng  in  lieu 
thereof  '•1L171.  iuid  the  two  succeeding  hscal 
years '■ 
ELiciBU-rrr  or  branch  institutions  for  scp- 

Cl.tMENTAL  AND  SPECIAL  PCWoSt  GRANTS 

SEC  202.  ia»  I  1 1  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
uon  203(a|  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion." the  following:  "land  to  each  branch 
of  such  institution  which  is  located  in  a 
conununlty  different  rrom  that  In  which  Us 
parent  Institution  Is  located  i  ' 

i2)  The  second  .sentence  of  such  .section 
IS  ;uncnded  by  inserting  lor  branchi  after 
institution  ' 

Ibl  Section  204(aM2liA)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "Institution*  of 
higher  education"  the  following-  "lor  to 
bnuiches  of  such  Instlturi.tus  which  are  lo- 
cated In  a  community  different  from  that  In 
which  the  parent  institution   Ls  located)  '. 

(Ci  Section  2lt4ia)i2)iBi  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  Institutions  of 
higher  educaUon  '  the  loUowing  "  { or  to 
such   bnuiches/  '. 

REVISION   or  MAlNTENANCE-OK-nrroRT   REQl'IRE- 
MENT  roR  SPECIAl    IMRIH)SE  ORANTS 

Sec.  203  lai  Section  204ibn2)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  is  .anended  by 
inserting  after  June  .10.  1965  the  following: 
■  or  during  the  two  fiscal  years  preceding  '.he 
fiscal  ye^ir  for  which  the  griuU  Is  requesttxl. 
whichever  :s  !e5s" 

Ibl  The  .imendment  matle  by  subsection 
lai  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations for  grants  payable  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  ot  this  Act. 

SEC    204.   I  a  I    The  hrst  sentence  of  section 

202  of  tiie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  i  1  i  by  striking  out  "and"  and 
Inserting  In  Lieu  thereof  a  comma,  and  r2 ) 
inserting  after  "such  institutions  '  the  fol- 
lowing "  and.  m  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  regulation,  new  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding 


the    first    year    In    which   students   are   to   be 
enrolled" 

ibl  T7ie  .imendinrnts  mnrle  by  Mibsectlon 
(al  shall  t>e  effective  with  respect  to  ,ip. 
proprlatlons  for  gr;intj<  umler  title  11  of  tlie 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  !or  fiscal  yent' 
beginning  .ilter  June  .to    1969 

Part    B — Library     Training    and    RestASi  n 
AND  Library  S<-hool  Development 

fXTKNSI'    .N     l>y    rRoiJR^M 

Sec  221  (a)  Tlie  first  .sentence  of  sect;. 
221  f>f  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  u 
amended  bv  maertlng  after  "two  succeedii.t- 
fiscal  years,  the  loUowlng  $11,800,000  fc  r 
'he  fiscal  year  ending  June  :10.  1969.  m.d 
$28,000,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending  June  .in. 
1970   • 

ib>  Tlie  second  senlon<e  of  such  section 
Is  .iinended  by  striking  mit  "1969  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  ve.ir  "  and  in.serting  In  lu-n 
thereof  '  l!i71,  :ind  the  two  succeeding  l.^- 
cul  years 

AMENDMENTS    TO    I.IUR.ARIANSHIP    TRAINING 

PROVISIONS 

Sec  222  Tlie  second  sentence  of  section 
223(B)  of  tlie  Hlglier  Education  Act  of  ID65 
IS  amended  — 

111  by  striking  out  to  iisslst  in  coveriiu; 
tile  cost  of  courses  of  training  or  study  !i  r 
such  persons,  and"  and  Inserting  In  lit  u 
thereof  "(11  to  assist  In  covering  the  cost  •  f 
courses  or  training  or  study  i  Including  short 
term  or  regular  session  institutes)  for  such 
persons,  i2i  ".  and 

i2)  by  inserting  before  the  jierlod  at  the 
end  Ihereo!  the  loUowinK:  '  and  i3l  for  e^- 
tubllshlng.  developing,  or  expanding  pn  - 
grams   of    library    and   Information   scleni  i- 

Part  C  -  Strkncthe ning  College  and  Hi- 
lEARcH  Library  HtsufRCFji  Through  Li- 
brary   OF   Congress 

LXTUJSION     OF    program 

.Sec  231  lai  Section  231  of  such  Act  is 
.imenUed  by  striking  out  ".uid"  after  "1967." 
and  by  inserting  alter  "1968."  the  foUowlnc: 
"■$5.500  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Ji:r.e 
30.  1969  and  $11  100.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970."". 

lb)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section  :> 
.unended  by  striking  out  1969.  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  '  and  inserting  in  '.;.  i 
thereof  1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  !.  i  ; 
years  ' 

Ct  AJUFYING     AITHORITY     to     I'tmCHASK     COPIFS; 

iniRfa.sinc    alth  "Ritt    to   prepare  catali  c 
^ND  r.iBLio(..R.ArHir   matfriais:    AtTHoRizr:!; 

librarian    to   act   .VS   ACWI'ISITIONS   AGENCY 

Sec  232  Section  231  of  the  Higher  Edt:-  - 
tlon  Act  of  1965.  as  amended  by  section  231 
of  this  Act.  Is  further  lunended  — 

ill  m  paragraph  i  I  i .  by  inserting  "copies 
ill"  liefore    all": 

I  2)  in  paragraph  i2).  by  striking  out  fir 
these  materials  promptly  after  receipt,  and 
distributing  bibliographic  mform.-ition"  and 
inserting  ;n  :ieu  thereof  promptly  and  dis- 
tributing this  and  otlier  bibliographic  Infor- 
mation about  library  ma'.crl.ils".  and 
striking  out  the  f>enod  at  the  end  there  i 
and   inserting   in   heu   thereof    ";    and":   and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (21  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

'  (3)  enabling  the  Labnirian  of  Congress 
to  pay  .vdmiiustralive  cotts  oi  coopcratue 
.trraiigemeiits  for  .icquiring  library  materi.i.-; 
P'.ibUshcd  outside  of  the  Stales  ajid  n<- ' 
readily  obtainable  outside  of  the  country  oi 
origin,  for  iiLstltutions  of  higher  educaticu 
or  (vmbinaltoiis  thereof  lor  library  ptirpoees. 
or  for  other  public  or  private  nonprofit  re- 
search libraries. ■" 

TITLE    III-  EXTENSION    OP    DEVTEXOPING 
INSTITUTIONS  PROGRAM 

IXTFNSION     or     DEVELOPING      INS'l  1 1  C  IIONS 
PROGRAM 

SEC  301.  la)  Section  301(b)  (U  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  oif  1965  18  lunended  by 
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striking  out  "and"  after  "1987, ""  and  by  In- 
serting after  "1968."  the  following:  "'the  sum 
of  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1969.  and  the  sum  of  $65,000,000  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending  June  30.   1970,'". 

lb)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  yearf 
there  may  be  approorlated  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  only  such  sums  a« 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
l.iw"" 

TITLE  IV      STUDENT  ASSISTANCE 
!'\Rr    A-   Amendments   to   Educational   Op- 

PORTCNFTT    GRANT    PROGRAM 
tXTENSION   or   EOfCATIONAL   OPPORTUNTrT 
GRANT    PROGRAM 

SEC  401.  Section  401(b)  of  the  Hlgber  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

ill  by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  fiscal 
years"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "four  succeeding  fiscal  years": 
.iiid 

i2)  by  striking  out  "1969.  and  lor  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year"  in  the  second  sentence 
.aid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971.  and  for 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years". 

MAXIMIM  AMOUNT  or  EDVCATIONAL  OPPOH- 
IfNITY  grant:  TREATMENT  OP  'WOHK-STUDY 
ASSISTANCE     FOR     MATCHING     PfRPOSES 

.Sec  402.  Effective  July  1.  1968,  the  first 
sentence  of  secUon  402  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ail  that  follows  "which  amount"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  lollowlng:  "shall 
not  exceed  the  lesser  of  $1,000  or  one-half 
.•!  the  sum  of  the  amount  of  student  finan- 
,  i.il  aid  I  Including  assistance  under  this  title, 
.iiid  including  compensation  paid  under  a 
vkork-study  program  assisted  under  part  C 
of  this  title)  provided  such  student  by  such 
institution  and  any  assistance  provided  such 
student  under  any  scholarship  program  es- 
tablished by  a  State  or  a  private  institution 
or  organization,  as  determined  In  accordance 
■*lth  regulations  of  the  Commissioner." 

ELIMINATION    OF    STAIF    ALLOTMENT    FORMflA 

Sec.  403  Effective  for  fis-al  years  ending  on 
.,r  after  June  30.  1970— 

il)  Section  406  of  the  Higher  Education 
\ct  of  1965  Is  reF>ealed. 

1 2)  Section  405  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read   as   follows: 

ALLOTMENT    OF    FVNDS    TO    INSTITUTIONS 

'  Sec.  405.  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  allot 
;unds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  with  which 
i'.e  has  itn  agreement  under  section  407.  In 
..ccordance  with  .section  463  oi  this  Act." 

ADMINISTRATIVE     FXPENSES 

Sec  404  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  on 
ur  .ifter  June  30.  1970.  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  405  the  following  new 
.^ectlon : 

"EXPENSES    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  406.  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
Ujn  which  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
vith  the  Commissioner  under  this  part  shall 
!>e  entitled  payment  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, in  accordance  with  section  464  of 
"his  Act." 

•.EVISION  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  EFFORT  PROVISION 

■Sec.  405.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  on 
r  after  June  30.   1970,  section  407(aM4)   of 
he  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

1 4)  provide  that  the  Institution  will  meet 
'he  requirements  of  section  465  of  this  Act 
relating  to  maintenance  of  effort) ;". 

AUTHORITT    FOR     INSTITUTION    TO    TBANSFHI 
FUNDS    TO    WOHK-STUDT    PROGRAM 

Sec.  406.  Section  407  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
lon  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
•  nd  thereof  the  following  new  subsection. 


"(c)  An  Institution  which  has  in  effect  an 
agreement  to  carry  out  a  work-study  program 
under  section  443  of  this  Art  may  use  to 
carry  out  such  work-study  program  any  of 
the  funds  paid  to  it  Irom  sums  appropriated 
under  the  first  sentence  of  .'^ection  401  ib)  of 
this  Act  for  the  fiscal  yeiir  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The 
requirement  In  section  444 1  m  1 6 1  of  such  Act 
shall  apply  to  any  funds  used  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  subsection  l..r  .-u 'h  purpose." 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION  OF  TALENT  SEARCH 
AND  UPWARD  BOUND  PROGRAMS:  SPECIAL  SERV- 
ICES TO  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS  IN  INS-rtTU- 
TIONS    or    HIGHER    EDUCATION 

Sec  407.  (a)  Section  408  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"IDENTITTING  QUAHFIKD  LOW-INCOME  STU- 
DENTS, PREPARING  TIILM  I  OR  PO.ST-.sFCOND- 
ARY  education:  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR  SUCH 
STUDENTS  IN  INSTrTUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LDU- 
CATION 

"Sec.  408.  lai  To  assist  In  .ichlevlng  the 
objectives  of  this  part  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  (without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  |41  USC  5i),  Ui 
make  grants  to.  or  contracts  with,  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  purposes  of 
planning,  developing,  or  carrying  out  one 
or  more  of  the  programs  described  in  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)  The  programs  referred  to  m  -.uhsec- 
tlon  (a)  are — 

•'  ( 1 )    programs  designed  to — 
"(A)    Identify   qualified    youths    ol    excep- 
tional financial  need  and  encourage  them  to 
complete    secondary    school    and    undert.ike 
post-secondary    educational    training. 

"'(B)  publicize  existing  forms  of  student 
financial  aid,  including  aid  furnished  under 
this  title,  and 

"(C)  encotirage  secondary-school  or  college 
dropouts  of  demonstrated  aptitude  to  reenter 
educational  programs,  including  post-sec- 
ondary-school programs: 

"(2)  programs  (A)  which  are  designed  to 
generate  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for 
success  In  education  beyond  high  school  and 
(B)  In  which  enroUees  from  low-income 
backgrounds  and  inadequate  secondary- 
school  preparation  participate  on  a  substan- 
tially full-time  basis  during  all  or  part  of 
the  program:  or 

"(3)  programs  of  remedial  and  other  spe- 
cial services  for  students  with  academic  po- 
tential who  are  enrolled  or  accepted  for  en- 
rollment at  the  Institution  which  is  the 
beneficiary  of  the  grant  or  contract,  and 
who,  by  reason  of  deprived  educational,  cul- 
tural, or  economic  background,  are  In  need 
of  such  services  to  assist  them  to  Initiate, 
continue,  or  resume  their  higher  education. 

"(c)(1)  Programs  under  paragraph  i2|  ol 
subsection  (b)  must  Include  arrangements 
to  assure  cooperation  among  one  or  more 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  one  or 
more  secondary  schools.  Such  programs  must 
Include  necessary  health  services.  Enrollees 
In  such  progranis  may  not  receive  stipends 
In  excess  of  $30  per  month.  Tlie  cost  of  car- 
rying out  any  such  program  may  not  exceed 
$150  per  enroUee  per  month.  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  by  way  of  grant  or  contract 
for  such  a  program  may  not  be  m  excess 
of  80  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
such  a  program.  Such  programs  shall  be 
carried  on  within  the  States. 

"(2)  Programs  carried  on  under  paragraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (b)  may  pro\-lde,  among 
other  things,  for — 

"(A)  counseling,  tutorial,  or  other  educa- 
tional services.  Including  special  summer 
programs,  to  remedy  such  students'  academic 
deflclenclee. 

"(B)  career  guidance,  placement,  or  other 
student  personnel  services  to  encourage  or 
facilitate  such  students'  continuance,  or  re- 
entrance  In  higher  education  programs,  or 


"lO  identification,  encouragement,  and 
counseling  of  any  such  students  with  a  view 
to  their  undertaking  a  program  of  graduate 
or  professional  education. 

"id)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $41,680,000  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
.$56,680,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1970.  For    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30, 

1971.  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  \ears, 
there  may  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  only  .such  sums  lus  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law." 

lb)  Section  222(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  |5)  and  by  redesignating 
par.igraphs  i6).  i  7 ) .  and  i8)  i  and  references 
thereto)  1    as  paragraphs    i5).    (6).  and    (7|. 

I  c  )  I  1  )  The  amendments  made  by  this  .sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1968.  except  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity may  carry  out  contracts,  entered  into 
prior  in  the  date  of  enactment  of  his  Act, 
whuh  provide  assistance  lor  an  Upward 
Bo-iind  program.  After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tills  Act.  the  Direct<->r  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  carry  out  a  program  comparable 
to  any  program  carried  out  tuider  section 
40Hibii2)  o!  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
19(55 

2  I  Any  sums  which  are  appropriated  i)rior 
1,,  il.c  date  of  enactment  of  thl,s  .\ct  for  the 
purjyxse  of  carrying  out  Upward  Bound  pro- 
i^'ranis.  or  v.hlch  are  allocated  for  such  pur- 
pose irom  any  appropriation  made  prior  to 
such  date,  .-hall  l>e  available  i  to  the  extent 
not  obligated  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  carry  out  contracts  described  in 
Ijaragraph  i  1  )  1  to  the  Commissioner  for  car- 
rying out  section  408  of  the  Hlirher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

i3i  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  tlifl 
term  "Up"ward  Bound  procram"  means  .i 
procram  carried  out  under  section  222ia)  (5) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  i  as 
so  designated  prior  to  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  ib)  of  this  section)  or  a  com- 
parable procram  carried  out  under  section 
221  ol  such  .^ct 

Par-i"  B-   Amf.ndmlnts   lO  Insukeu  Siudknt 
Loan    Program 

INTENSION  OP  AUTHORITY  FOR  PAYMENTS  TO 
REDUCE  STUDENT  INTEREST  COSTS.  ELIMINA- 
TION OP  AUTHORITY  TO  MAKE  SUCH  PAYMENTS 
TURING    REPAYMENT    PERIOD 

Sec.  411.  (a)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
428ia)  Of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  bv  striking  out  "1968"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1970".  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "1972""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■"1974". 

(b)(1)(A)  The  portion  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  428(a)  ( 1 )  which  follows  sub- 
paragraph iC)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  •', 
over  the  period  of  the  loan.'" 

iB)  The  first  sentence  of  section  428(a)  (2) 
ot  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "", 
and  3  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan  (excluding  inter- 
est which  has  been  added  to  principal) 
thereafter"'. 

l2)  The  lunendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  loans  made  on  or  after 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  except  that  such  amendments 
shall  not  apply  so  as  to  require  violation  of 
any  commitment  lor  insurance  made  to  an 
eligible  lender,  or  of  any  line  of  credit  granted 
to  a  student,  prior  to  such  sixtieth  day,  or. 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  State  or  non- 
profit private  agency  concerned,  impair  the 
obligation  of  any  agreement  made  pursuant 
to  section  428(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  An  application  for  a  certificate 
of  Insurance  or  of  comprehensive  insurance 
coverage  pursuant  to  section  429  of  such  Act 
shall  be  issued  or  shall  be  effective  on  or 
after  such  sixtieth  day  with  respect  to  loans 
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made  prior  to  such  sixtieth  day  without  r*- 
^»rd  to  such  amendmenia 

KXl-ENSION   ciP   rSDOIAL    U)AN    INSHmikNCB 
paOCRAM 

.Sbc  412  SubiMTtlon  (a)  of  section  424  ■>? 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19«5  Is  amended 
I  I  1  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  "and" 
ifter  1967  "  and  by  inser.Ing  after  'June  30, 
1968  '  the  following  '.  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  nscal  years";  and  i2)  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  by  striking  out  "19T2"  and  In- 
serting in  lleii  thereof  ■1974  ' 

FEUERAL   GUARANTY   or   STtTDENT   I.ilANS   INSHRKD 
UNDER    NllN-rEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec  413  la)  Section  421  i  a  i  of  the  Higher 
Eklucatlon  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  before  iSi  '  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  that  subsec- 
Uon  the  following  '  and  i4i  to  guarantee  a 
pwrtlon  of  each  loan  insured  under  a  pro- 
gram of  a  State  or  of  ,i  nonprofit  private  in- 
stitution or  organization  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements  of   section   42«i  ai  i  1  i  (Ci  " 

(bi  Section  428  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  alter  subsection  bi  the  follow- 
ing  new   subsection 

(olil'  The  Cominisftioner  may  enter  Into 
a  guaranty  agreement  with  any  State  or 
any  nonprofit  private  institution  or  irgaiil- 
zation  with  which  he  has  .m  agreement  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ibi  whereby  the  Com- 
miasioner  shall  undertake  to  reimburse  it 
under  such  term.s  and  conditions  .ts  he 
may  establish  in  in  imouiit  etjual  to  80  per 
centum  of  the  amount  expended  by  It  In 
dtschaxge  of  its  insurance  obligation,  incur- 
red under  its  loan  insurance  prTgraiu.  with 
respect  to  losses  (resulting  from  the  default, 
death,  or  permanent  and  total  disability  of 
the  student  borrower  i  un  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  principal  i  other  than  Interest 
added  to  principal  i  of  any  insured  loan  with 
reepect  to  which  a  portion  of  the  interest 
lAi  Is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under 
subsection  lai  or  iBi  would  be  payable 
under  such  subsection  but  for  the  adjusted 
family  Income  of  the  borrower 

"(2)   The  guaranty  agreement  — 

"(A)  shall  set  f^irth  such  administrative 
and  flstal  procedures  .is  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  United  States  from  the  risk 
of  unreascnable  luss  thereunder  to  insure 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
loan  insurance  program,  and  to  assure  that 
due  dlUegnce  will  be  exercised  In  tlie  coUec- 
Uon  of  loans  insured  under  the  program. 

iBi  shall  provide  for  making  svich  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  contaimng  such  In- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  subsection  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
ivssure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such   reports. 

"(C)  shall  set  forth  adequate  assurance 
that,  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
insured  under  the  loan  insurance  program 
.IS  may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  undertaking 
of  the  Commissioner  under  the  guaranty 
a^eement  is  icceptable  In  full  satisfaction 
of  State  law  or  regulation  requiring  the 
miiintenance   ■>l   a   reserve. 

■(D>  shall  provide  that  80  per  centum  of 
such  .imounts  as  may  be  made  as  payments 
of  principal  on  loans  in  default,  and  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  made 
payments  under  the  guaranty  agreement, 
shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Commi.ssioner  for 
deposit  in  the  Insurance  fund  established 
by  section  431  but  shall  not  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  subrogation  of  the  United  .States  to 
the  rights  of  any  Insurance  t)eneflciary.   and 

"(E)  may  include  such  other  provisions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part 

"(3  I  To  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner,  a  guaranty  .igreement 
under    this    subsection    may    contain    provi- 


sions which  permit  such  forbeaj-ance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  i^tudenl  borro'wer  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  an  insured 
lotui  and  approved  by  the  insurer  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire collection  of  tJtie  amount  of  any  loan 
by  the  Insurance  beneficiary  or  lis  Insurer 
from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  borrower  or 
frum  a  borrower  found  by  the  insurance 
beuetldary  or  il«  insurer  to  have  become  per- 
miinently  and   UittUly  disabled 

i4i    For  purposes  of  Uils  .subsection — 
"iAi    the      terms      'Insurance     beneficiary' 
.tiul     default'    shall    have    the    meanings    as- 
,iK:ipd   to  them   by  section  430{ei     and 

Bi  perni.inetit  .md  U>tal  disability  shall 
he  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions   if  the  Commi.ssioner 

(5 1  In  the  nase  of  vny  guaranty  agree- 
ment entered  into  prior  to  September  1. 
1969  with  a  suite  or  nonprofit  prUiite  InsU- 
•iitlon  or  organization  with  which  the  Com- 
mi.ssioner has  in  effect  on  that  date  an  agree- 
ment pursuant  U)  subse<-tlon  ibi  of  this  sec- 
tion or  .secuon  9ibi  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  L<«n  Insurance  Act  of  1965. 
made  prior  Ui  tJ^ie  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  the  Conunissloner  may.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  this  subsection, 
undertake  to  guarantee  loans  described  in 
paragraph  ili  which  are  insured  by  such 
State,  institution,  or  organization  and  are 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  execution  of  the 
guaranty  agreement,  but  only  witli  resi^ct 
to  (.lefir.ilus  occurring  after  the  execution  of 
such  guaranty  agreement  or.  II  later,  after 
Its  effective  date  ' 

ict  Section  431  of  such  Act  Is  .imended 
I  Ai  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  ol  sub- 
section lai  .  or  In  connection  with  pay- 
ments under  a  guaranty  agreement  under 
■icctKjn  428ici,  '  after  Insured  by  him  under 
this  part'.  (Bi  by  inserting  in  the  third 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  ".  or  in  connec- 
tion with  such  guamnly  agreements.  '  after 
Insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this 
part  ":  and  iCl  by  inserting  In  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  ibi  ".  or  in  connection 
with  any  guaranty  agreement  made  under 
section  428(cr"  aiter  Insured  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  part" 

id)  Section  432(aM5)  of  such  Act  is 
.iinended  by  iivsertlng  "or  any  guaranty 
.tgreemeiu  \inder  section  428(C)  "  after  'such 
insunince". 

rtUERAL    ADVANCES    rO    R£t>ERVE    ntNDS    OF    NON- 
FEDERAL   STUDENT    Loan     insurance    PROGRAMS 

Sec  414  (ai  Section  421  ibi  of  the  Higher 
Eklucatlon  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  and'  .it  the  end  of  paragraph  (2). 
by  striking  out  the  i>erlod  at  the  end  of  the 
first  .sentence  of  that  subsection  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  theretif  "  and"  and  by  adding 
thereafter  the  loUowmg  new  paragraph: 

(4i  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
■Oie  sum  of  tlouOOOOO  for  making  advances 
under  section  422  during  the  two-hscal-year 
period  ending  June  10  1970  for  the  reserve 
funds  of  State  .ind  nonprofit  private  student 
loan  insurance  programs   " 

ibi  Section  422ia(  ><t  such  Act  is 
amended 

(li  by  striking  out  "'lause  i3»'"  In  the 
first  sentence  ol  paragraph  (  1  )  and  inserting 
In  lieu  theretif  "clau.ses  (3)  and  (41  "  and 
by  striking  out  "of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1966.  June  30.  1967.  or  June  30. 
1968.  ■  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  fiscai 
year  in  the  second  .sentence  of  such  para- 
graph, ,uid 

1 2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  i2|  as 
paragraph  i3)  ,ind  inserting  alter  paragraph 
il)    the  following  new  paragraph. 

i2)  No  advance  shall  be  made  after  June 
30.  1968.  unless  matched  by  an  equal  amount 
from  luiii-Federal  .sources  Such  equal  amount 
may  include  the  unencumbered  non-Federal 
portion  of  a  reserve  fund.  As  used  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  unencumbered 
non-FederaJ  portion    means  the  amount  (de- 


termined as  of  the  time  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  making  of  the  advance)  of  the 
reserve  fund  less  the  greater  of  (A)  the  sum 
of  (It  advances  made  under  this  section 
prior  to  July  1.  1968.  ilU  an  amount  equal 
to  twice  the  amount  of  advances  made  und<  r 
this  section  after  June  30.  1968,  .uid  belor. 
The  .advance  for  purposes  of  which  the  de- 
termination IS  made,  and  (1111  the  proceeds 
of  earnings  on  advances  made  under  tll.^ 
section,  or  (D)  any  .unount  which  Is  requircil 
to  be  mainuilned  m  such  fund  pursuant  !•' 
suite  law  or  regulation  or  by  agreemeiit 
with  lenders,  as  a  reserve  against  the  liisiir- 
,ii)ce   of   outstanding    loans  " 

ic)   Section  422(bl  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
l)V  inserting  "(l)"  after    "(b)",  by  Insertin.' 

prior  to  July  1.  1968"  before  "pursuant  t 
subsection  lai"  where  it  appears  in  the  tif  ' 
and  third  sentences,  by  deleting  the  last  sen- 
tence of  such  subsection,  and  by  .idding  it 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  followinf; 
new  paragraphs 

"(2)  The  total  of  the  advances  from  the 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  clause  (4i 
of  section  421  ibi  (A)  to  nonprofit  private 
institutions  and  organizations  for  the  ben. - 
tit  of  students  in  any  State  and  (B)  to  s\ic!i 
Stale  may  not  exceed  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sums  as  the  popul.i- 
lion  of  such  State  aged  eighteen  to  twent\- 
two.  inclusive,  bears  to  the  population  •  : 
all  the  States  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-twi 
inclusive,  but  such  advances  may  otherwise 
l>e  in  such  amounts  as  the  Conunlssloner 
determines  will  best  achieve  the  purpo.'<-s 
for  which  they  are  made.  The  amount  avail- 
able, however,  for  advances  to  any  State  sh.i,: 
not  be  less  than  WO.OOO.  and  any  additional 
funds  needed  to  meet  this  requirement  shui; 
be  derived  by  proportionately  reducing  ibii' 
not  below  $20,000)  the  amount  available  d  r 
advances  to  each  of  the  remaining  States 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsectlrn 
the  p<ipulation  aged  eighteen  to  twenty-two 
inclusive,  of  each  State  and  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  determined  by  the  C3onunlssloner  ir. 
the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  dat,i 

ivailable   to  him." 

INCREASE    or     MAXIMUM     INTEREST    RATE    UNDFR 
STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 

SEC  415.  a)  Section  427(b)  of  the  Higher 
Eklucatlon  .Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '6  per  centum  "  and  all  that  follows 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7  per  centum 
per  annvim  m  the  unprld  pnnclf)al  balance 
of  the  loan  ' 

lb)  Section  428(b)(1)(E)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "6  per  centum"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "7  per  centum" 

I  c )  Section  428  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowiii: 
new    subsection: 

id  I  No  provisions  of  any  law  of  thr 
United  States  i other  than  this  part)  or  "f 
any  State  (other  than  a  statute  establishing 
a  State  student  loan  insurance  program  > 
which  limits  the  rate  or  amount  of  interest 
pavable  on  loans  shall  apply  to  a  loan — 

III  which  bears  Interest  (exclusive  of  nnv 
premium  for  insurance)  on  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance  at  a  rate  not  m  excess  of  7  per- 
centum  per  annum,  and 

"(2)  which  is  Insured  (A)  by  the  United 
Stales  under  this  pert,  or  (B)  by  a  SUitc 
or  nonprofit  private  institution  or  organiza- 
tion under  a  program  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment made  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this   section.  ' 

MERGER  OF  NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  STUDENT  I.<'AN 
INSURANCE  AtT  OF  1965  WITH  STUDENT  LOAN 
INS-RANCE  PROGRAM  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA'nON 
ACT  OF    1B6S 

SEC  416  (a)  Section  435  <if  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965  is  amended — 

(li  by  redesignating  subeectlons  (&).  (bl, 
(c),  (d),  (ei,  and  (f)  as  (b|.  (d),  (e),  (f). 
( g ) .  and  i  h  ) .  respectively; 

(2)    by  inserting  before  subeecUon  ib)   as 
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so    redesignated     the    following    new    sub- 
section: 

"(a)  The  term  'eligible  Institution'  means 
il)  an  Institution  of  higher  education,  (2)  a 
vocational  school,  or  (3)  with  respect  to  stu- 
dents who  are  nationals  of  the  United  States, 
an  Institution  outside  the  States  which  la 
comparable  to  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
1  allon  or  to  a  vocational  sch(X)l  and  which 
luis  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
purposes  of  this  part  "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  as 
so-redeslgnated  "eligible  Institution"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Institution  of  higher 
.•ducatlon"'.  by  striking  out  in  the  second 
sentence  of  such  subsection  "any  Institution 
outside  the  States  which  Is  comparable  to  an 
institution  described  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence and  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
and  also  includes'":  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
text  of  subsection  (a)  of  Section  17  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Strike  out  "(a)"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(c) ". 

(B)  Strike  out  "eligible  Institution"  and 
in.sert  in  lieu  thereof  "vocational  school", 

(C)  Strike  out  "Act"  In  clause  (4)  (C)  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "part". 

(b)(1)  Section  425 1 a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "Sw;. 
425.  (a)"  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(2)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (C)  (1)  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "Institution  of 
higher  education  or  at  a  comi>arable  Insti- 
tution outside  the  States  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "eligible  Instlttitlon". 

(3)  Section  428(R)(6)  of  such  Act  is 
repealed. 

(4)  Section  434  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "10  per  centum"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "16  per  centum". 

(5)  Section  43d(a)  of  such  Act  Ife  amended 
by  striking  out  "title  and  the  National  'Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "part". 

(c)(1)  The  National  Vocational  Student 
Ixian  Insurance  Act  of  1965  Is  repealed. 

(2)  All  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  voca- 
tional student  loan  insurance  funds  estab- 
lished by  section  13  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
matured  or  contingent,  shall  be  transferred 
to.  and  become  assets  and  liabilities  of,  the 
student  loan  insurance  fund  established  by 
section  431  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  Payments  in  connection  with  defaults 
of  loans  made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
insured  by  the  Commissioner  (under  the  au- 
thority of  subsections  (d)(3)  or  (d)(4)  of 
this  section)  under  the  National  Vocational 
student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966  shall 
ie  paid  out  of  the  fund  established  by  such 

■  erlion  431. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2),    (3),  and    (4)  : 

(A)  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)  shall  apply  to  loans 
made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
(late  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and  the 
terminal  date  applicable  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  "section  5 1  a)  and  under  section 
'Ma)  (4)  of  the  National  Vocational  Student 
Loan  Insurance  Act  shall,  instead  of  June  30, 
I ''68.   be   deemed   to   be    |l)    the  day   imme- 

■  iiately  preceding  such  sixtieth  day,  or  (il) 
with  respect  to  any  particular  State  or  non- 
I  roflt  private  agency  to  which  paragraph  (3) 
."■elates,  the  last  day  of  the  period  required 
for  modification  or  termination  of.  or  re- 
lusal  to  extend,  the  Commissioner's  agree- 
ments with  such  agency. 

iB)  In  computing  the  maximum  amounts 
which  may  be  borrowed  by  a  student  who 
obtains  an  Insured  loan  on  or  after  such 
sixtieth  day.  and  the  minimum  amounts  of 
repayment   allowable   with   respect   to   sums 


borrowed  by  such  a  student,  there  shall  be 
included  all  loans,  whenever  made.  (I)  In- 
sured by  the  Commissioner,  or  a  State,  in- 
stitution, or  organization  with  which  the 
Conunlssloner  has  an  agreement  under  sec- 
tion 428(b)  of  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  or  section  9(b) 
of  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965.  or  (11)  made  by  a  State 
under  section  428(a)(2)(B)  of  such  part 
or  section  9(a)  (2)  (B)  of  such  Act,  or  by  the 
Commissioner  under  section  10  of  such  Act. 

(2)  Clause  (I)  (attendance  at  eligible  Insti- 
tution) of  section  427(8)  (2)  (C)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  shall  apply  to 
loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  lender,  loans  Insured  by 
the  Commissioner,  to  students  for  study 
at  vocational  schools,  which  are  outstanding 
on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  but  only  with  respect  to  periods  of 
attendance  occuring  on  or  after  such  sixtieth 
day. 

(3)  This  section  (and  any  amendment  or 
repeal  made  thereby)  shall  not  apply  so  as 
to  require  violation  of  any  commitment  for 
Insurance  made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of 
any  line  of  credit  granted  to  a  student,  prior 
to  the  sixtieth  day  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
or  the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan 
Insurance  Act  of  1965,  or,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  concerned,  impair  the  obligation  of 
any  agreement  made  pursuant  to  section  428 
(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966  or 
section  9(b)  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Education  shall  undertake  to 
obtain  necessary  modifications  oi  agreements 
entered  into  by  him  pursuant  to  section 
428(b)(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  or  section  9(b)  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
and  In  force  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  so  as  to  conform  the  provisions  of 
such  agreements  to  the  requirements  of  such 
section  428(b)(1).  If.  however,  such  modi- 
fications cannot  be  obtained  because  a  party 
to  such  an  agreement  Is  subject  to  a  statute 
of  a  State  that  prevents  such  party  from 
complying  with  the  terms  of  such  modifica- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  not.  before  the 
fourth  month  after  the  adjournment  of  such 
State's  first  regular  legislative  session  which 
adjourns  more  than  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment of  tills  Act.  exercise  his  authority  to 
terminate,  or  to  refuse  to  extend,  such  agree- 
ment. 

(4)  A  certificate  of  Insurance  or  of  com- 
prehensive Insurance  coverage  pursuant  ta 
section  11  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965  may  be 
issued  or  made  effective  on  or  after  the  six- 
tieth day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  loans  made  prior  to  such 
sixtieth  day  ■without  regard  to  any  amend- 
ment or  repeal  made  by  this  section. 

AUTHORIZING  DEFERMENT  OF  REPAYMENT  OF 
NON-FEDERALLY  INSURED  LOANS  DURING  MILI- 
TARY OB  PEACE  CORPS  SERVICE.  OR  ATTENDANCE 
AT  ELIGIBLE  INSTITUTION;  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
OF  INTEREST  ACCKUING  DURING  SUCH  ATTEND- 
ANCE OE  SERVICE;  ELIMINATION  OF  DEFERMENT 
FOR  VISTA  SERVICE  UNDER  FEDERAL  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  417.  (a)(1)  Section  428  of  the  Hi^'her 
Educaton  Act  of  1965  (as  amended  by  Uiis 
Act)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  section   the  following  new  subsecuon: 

"(e)  The  Ccimmlssioner  shall  encourage 
the  inclusion,  in  any  State  student  loan  pro- 
gram or  any  State  or  nonprofit  private  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  program  meeting  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  or  ( a ) 
(1)(C).  of  provisions  authorizing  or  requir- 
ing that  in  the  case  of  student  loans  cov- 
ered by  such  program  periodic  installments 
of  principal  need  not  be  paid,  but  interest 
shall  accrue  and  be  paid,  during  any  period 


( 1 )  during  which  the  borrower  Is  pursuing 
a  full-time  course  of  study  at  an  eligible  In- 
slitutlon.  (2)  not  In  excess  of  three  years 
during  which  the  borrower  is  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  or 
(3)  not  in  excess  of  three  years  during  which 
the  borro'wer  is  in  service  as  a  voIunt.eer 
under  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  In  the  case  of 
liny  such  State  or  nonprofit  private  program 
containing  such  a  provision  any  such  period 
.shall  be  excluded  in  determining  the  period 
specified  in  subsection  (bl  (1 )  (C)  (il) .  or  the 
maximum  period  for  repayment  specified  in 
sul>sectlon  (b)(1)(D)." 

(21  (A)  Section  428(b)  ( 1 )  (C)  Ml)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "(11)"  the  following:  "except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (ei  of  this  sec- 
tion."'. 

(B)  Section  428lb)(l)(D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subject  to  sub- 
jniragraph  (C)"  the  following:  "of  this  para- 
graph and  txcept  as  provided  by  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  428(a)  (2i 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
":  but  such  portion"  the  following:  ".  or 
which  accrues  during  a  period  in  which  prin- 
cipal need  not  be  paid  (whether  or  not  such 
principal  is  in  fact  paid )  by  reason  of  a  pro- 
vision described  in  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section  or  in  section  427(a)  (2)  (C)". 

(C)  Section  427(a)  (2)  (Ci  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or"  before  "(HI)",  and 
by  striking  out  "or  dv)  not  in  excess  of  three 
years  during  which  the  borrower  Is  in  service 
as  a  volunteer  under  title  VIII  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.". 

(d)  I>eferment  of  repayment  of  principal. 
as  provided  in  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  may  be  author- 
ized (but  not  required)  with  respect  to  loans 
meeting  the  requirements  of  subparagraph 
(B)  or  (C)  of  section  428(a)  (1)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  which  are  outstanding 
on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  but  only  with  respect  to 
periods  of  attendance  or  service  occurring  on 
or  after  such  sixtieth  day.  The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  The  amendments  made 
by  subsection  (o  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
loans  made  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  except 
that  such  amendments  shall  not  apply  so  as 
to  require  violation  of  any  commitment  for 
insurance  made  to  an  eligible  lender,  or  of 
any  line  of  credit  granted  to  a  .student  prior 
to  such  Elxtleth-day. 

PARTICIPATION     BY     PENSION     FUNDS     AND     FED- 
ERAL   SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec  418.  (a)  Section  435(g)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  ( as  so  redesignated  by 
.section  416  of  this  Act)  is  .amended  by  in- 
.serting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  or  a  pension  fund  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  this  purpose  " 

(b)  The  ihlrd  par.igraph  of  section  5(c) 
of  the  Home  Owners"  Loan  Act  of  1933  .s 
amended  by  slrikine  out  "'ixpenses  of  cnllcpe 
or  university  ed'.ication"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "'expenses  of  college,  university,  or 
vocational  education" 

v>CCESS    TO    FEDERAL    LOAN     INSURANCE    IROC.RAM 

Sec  419.  lai  Section  423  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  .strikim? 
out  The"'  alter  "Sec.  423"  .tnd  insertinc  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  ms  provided  m  sub- 
section (b).  the";  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
l.hereof  the  lollcwing  new  subsection: 

"lb  I  The  Commissioner  may  issue  certifi- 
cates of  insurance  under  section  429  to  a 
lender  in  a  State — 

"(1)  for  insurance  of  .i  loan  made  to  a 
s;tudent  borrower  who  does  not  by  reason  of 
his  residence,  have  access  to  loan  insurance 
under  the  loan  Insurance  program  of  such 
Slate  I  or  under  any  private  nonprofit  loan 
insurance    program    which    has    received    an 
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advance  under  section  4M  for  the  beneHt  of 
studenta  In  such  St«t«) .  or 

■  12)  for  insurance  of  alio'  t,he  loans  mrtdf 
to  student  borrowers  Qy  a  lender  who  saUsflea 
the  Commissioner  that,  by  reason  of  -.he  resi- 
dence of  such  borrowers  he  will  not  have  ,vc- 
cess  to  any  single  State  jr  nonprofit  pruite 
loan  insurance  pronram  which  will  insure 
substantially  all  of  the  loans  he  intends  to 
m  lice  to  such  student  borrowers  ' 

hi    Section  *21.aii3)    is    imended  by  m- 

ser'.lng     or  lenders"  before     who  do  not  have 

reasonable  acceae" 

Past  C — Amendments  ru  Coi.leOE  Work- 

Stvoy  PmooaAM 

rRANsna  or  work-stt-ot  CRoviaioNs  to 

HIOMEK  EOt'CATIoN    *(T  or    1»8S 

dec  *31  lai  TlUe  IV  of  the  Higher  Etlu- 
t-atlon  Act  of  1965  Is  imended  t)y  striking 
out  part  C  thereof  Part  C  of  title  I  >f  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  trans- 
ferred to  -he  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
and  inaerted  -is  part  C   >f  tu>  IV  ,>f  such  Act 

(b)  Part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  '  is  unended  by  subsec'lon 
iai   of  this  section!   is  further   unended— 

n  by  redesignating  sections  141  through 
145  I  and  references  thereto  i  aa  secUons  441 
mrough  445   re«poctively.  and 

(  3  I  by  designating  the  section  of  iuch  part 
jvhlch  follows  sect. on  445  i  as  so  redesig- 
nated!  as  sectl.in  446     iiid 

{3)  by  amending  section  442ia!  to  reau  ai 
follows 

3«c  442  lai  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
■o  carry  out  this  part  for  a  flscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  not  to  exceed  2  per 
centum  among  Puer.o  Rico  Oviam  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  rerrttorv  >f  the  Pacific 
Island*,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  accoralng  to 
their  respective  needs  tor  .isslstance  under 
this  part  The  rem.ilnder  ot  such  sums  shall 
ot  allotted  iunong  the  States  .is  proviaeit  in 
sutjsectlun  i  b) 

iCi  Any  reference  -o  iny  provision  oi  part 
C  of  Utle  I  it  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  in  any  law  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  i  reli-rence  (f  the  corre- 
3pt)ndlng  provision  ol  part  C  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  .Act  of  1065  is  imended  »y 
this  sectloc 

BXTENSItiN       'f      W.  .flK•^.^^'DV     PR.  .(.RAM 

Sec  432  Section  441  i  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion .\ct  of  1965  .  ai  .inienUed  by  .secuon  431 
of  this  .Act!  is  amenued  by  adding  appro- 
PR1ATION3  AfTHoRizcD  at  the  fiid  'if  the  sec- 
tion beading,  by  inserting  la!  '  .vfter  Sec 
441  ■'.  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion the  following  new  subsection 

■(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated »225.0OO,0OO  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.June  JO  1969  and  «.:75  000  000  lor  the  tlscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970,  to  -arry  out  this 
part  For  the  tlscal  yetir  ending  .June  W  19'71. 
and  the  two  succeeding  riscal  years,  there 
may  be  .ipproprlated.  to  '--arry  out  this  part 
only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law  ' 


ELICIBIl.rTY     OF     AREA     VOCATIONAL     SC  HOOlJS 

Sec  433  I  a!  Part  C  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  I  as  amended  by  section  431 
of  this  Act!  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
•erms     Institution  of  higher  education     and 

institutions  of  higher  education"  wherever 
•hey  appear  except  in  section  442ib)ilii 
md  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  eligible  insti- 
tution" and  eligible  institutions  respec- 
tively 

lb!  Section  443ib!  of  such  Act  (as  added 
by  section  431  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

lb)    For  the  purposes  ol  this  part  the  term 

eligible  institution  means  an  institution  of 
higher  education  las  defined  in  section 
435(b)  of  this  .\cti  or  an  area  vticational 
.school  i.ia  defined  In  section  8i2i  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  i  " 

(CI  Section  444  of  such  Act  >  aa  added 
by  section  431  of  this  Actj  Is  amended  by  in- 


serting (a)  'after  Sec  444".  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraphs  a)  through  'hi  as  para- 
graphs .1>  through  8!.  respectively,  by 
redesignating  subparagraphs  ili  iSi  and 
I  3  of  paragraphs  .  1  .  and  i3i  .  as  so  redesig- 
nated! as  subparagraphs  lAi.  (Bi,  and  (C). 
respectively,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
siifh   section   the    following   new   subsection 

(b)  An  .igreement  entered  into  pursuant 
U)  section  443  vmh  an  area  v(<-atlonal  .school 
shall  contain  Ui  addition  to  the  provision* 
described  In  subsection  la).  a  provision  that 
u  student  In  such  a  .school  shall  lie  eligible 
to  participate  in  a  program  under  this  part 
only  If  lie  ill  has  a  Lertlflcale  of  graduation 
from  a  school  providing  secontlary  educa- 
tion, or  the  recognized  equivalent  of  such  a 
certificate  and  •-' i  '.s  pursuing  a  program 
of  education  or  'raining  which  requires  at 
least  six  months  to  complete  and  Is  designed 
to  prepare  the  student  for  gainful  cmploy- 
nicnt  in  a  recognl/ed  .iccupatlon 

KEVISloN     or     MATCHING     PR0VI.S10N8 

.sec  434  section  444iaii«i  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  as  amended  by  this 
parti  Is  imended  to  read  as  follows 

1 6)  provide  "hat  the  Federal  share  of 
the  compensation  of  students  employed  In 
the  work-study  program  in  acc<irdance  with 
the  agreement  will  not  exceed  80  per  <  entum 
of  such  .-iimpensatlon.  except  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  may  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
compensation  if  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines pursuant  to  regulations  .idopted  and 
promulgated  by  him  establishing  bjectlve 
criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  a  Fed- 
eral share  In  excess  of  80  per  centum  Is 
required  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  part." 

sriASIDE  FOR  RLSIDENTS  or  \MtlUi  AN  HAMOA 
i.R  THE  TBI  SI  riRRrroRY  oj  IHE  HACtnC 
Ibl-ANOS 

Sec  435  la)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
4421  ai  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196fl 
as  .imended  by  this  parti  Is  amended  by 
m.sertlng  ili "  before  allot  not  to  exceed 
2  i>er  c-enlum  ■  and  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
and  2)  reserve  the  amount  provided  by 
subsection  i  e)  ' 

ibi  Such  -section  442  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  lhere<'f  the  following 
new  subsection 

e)  Prom  the  appropriation  for  this  part 
for  each  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  an  amount  to  provide  work-study 
aiv-sustance  to  studenu  who  reside  in.  but  who 
attend  eligible  institutions  outside  of,  Amer- 
ican -Samoa  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
PftClIlc  Islands  The  amount  so  reserved  .shall 
be  allotted  to  eligible  Institutions  and  .shall 
be  available  only  for  the  purp<»e  ut  providing 
work-study  assistance  to  such  .students   ' 

ELIMINATION     o|-     SVFRAGE     lIofRS    ot     EMPLOY- 
.MENT   ;  IMrTAtlON    dlrinc   non-»«cvla«  en- 

RULL.MKNT     TERIODS 

SEC  436  Section  44  ol  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  I  as  amended  by  this  part) 
IS  amended  by  adding  at  the  f-nd  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection 

ICI  For  purpose*  of  paragraph  i4)  of 
subsection  lai  of  this  .section,  m  computing 
average  hours  of  employment  of  a  student 
over  a  semeeter  or  other  term,  there  shall  be 
excluded  .uiy  period  during  which  the  stu- 
dent Is  on  vacation  .md  any  t>erlod  of  non- 
regular  enrollment  Employment  under  a 
work-study  program  during  ajiy  such  period 
of  non-regular  enrollment  during  which 
classeti  in  whlcJi  the  student  Is  enrolled  are 
in  session  shall  l>e  only  to  the  extent  and  In 
iiccordance  with  criteria  eetabllahed  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner " 


rilMINATION    or     STATE    ALLOTMENT    rORMfLA 

.-iEC    437    EfTectlve  for  fiacai  years  ending 
on  lor  after  June  30.   1970— 

1  1 1    Section  446  of   the  Higher  Education 


Act  of  1966  las  kidded  by  section  43!  of  this 
.Art  I  IS  repealed 

.2!  Section  442  if  such  Act  laa  amended 
bv  this  part)  is  amended  by  striking  out  .s.i 
much  of  such  section  a«  precedes  subsection 
(e).  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  its  sub- 
.sectlon  lb)  .uid  by  inserting  In  lieu  of  th.- 
matter  stricken  out  the  lollowing 

MIOTMFNT    ur    ri'NDS     TO     INSTITITIONS    o> 
IIICHER    tDl-CATION 

.Sec  442  ' » i  The  Commissioner  shall 
.dlot  the  funds  which  are  appropriated  '.i 
carry  out  this  part,  and  which  are  not  re- 
served under  subaectlon  (b),  to  eligible 
mstltuilorvs  with  which  he  ha»  entered  Inui 
.igreements  under  this  part.  In  accordanci- 
•Aith    section    463    of    this    Act" 

REVLSION     or    MAINTENANCE    or     I  FTOH  1 
RE«fIREMlNT 

SEC.  438  EfTectlve  for  fiscal  years  endu..- 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970.  section  444(aii5i 
of  the  Higher  Eduaulon  Act  of  1965  las 
amended  by  this  part)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

I  5)  provide  that  the  Institution  will  me.  i 
the  requirements  of  section  466  of  this  A  • 
1  relating    to    maintenance    of    effort  I  ; 

ADMINI.STRATTVE     EXPENSES 

Sec  439  Effective  lor  fiscal  years  endliii: 
on  or  after  June  30.  1970.  section  444(a)  rJ> 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  i  .i.- 
, imended  by  this  part)  is  lunended  by  strik 
mg  out  .ill  that  follows  ".administrative  ex- 
pen-ses  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  m 
.iicordance    with    section   464    of    this    Act 

rXIGIBlLITT    or    PRIVATE    VOCATIONAL    SCHOOLS 

Sec  440  Effective  for  fiscal  years  endii.i; 
on  t«r  after  June  30,    1970 — 

il)  Section  443(b)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  I  as  amended  by  this  pan  i 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "higher 
education."  and  by  msertlnr  before  the  "pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or 
a  private  vocational  school  (as  defined  in 
section  461(b)   of  this  Act)" 

2)  Section  444ia)(l)  of  such  Act  us 
.unended  by  this  part)  is  amended  by  Inaert- 
ing  after  work  for  the  Institution  itself  tuc 
following  "i  except  in  the  case  of  a  prlva-. 
vtK-atlonal  school)," 
Part    D— Cooperattve    Education    Proorams 

(;RANrS  TO    INSTITITIONS   or    HIGHER   EDt'CATION 
>-OR     PROGRAMS     or     COOPERATTVE     EDUCATION 
(.RANTS     AND     CONTRACTS     FOB     TRAINING     AND 
KCSEARCH   IN   COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

SBC  441  ritle  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
.Act  of  1965  13  amended  by  redesignating  p.irt 
D  M  part  F.  by  redesignating  sections  461 
through  467  .is  sections  491  through  497.  re- 
spectively, and  by  Inserting  after  part  C  the 
following  new  part: 
Part   D-  Co<jPF.RAnvE   Education   Pbogranls 

"APPROPRIATIO.NS     AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  451  lai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
•ipproprlated  $500,000  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  make  granu  pursuant  to 
section  452  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  planmng,  estabUshment.  exp.in- 
slon  or  carrying  out  by  such  institutions  ol 
pri>grams  of  cooperative  education  that  alter- 
nate periods  of  full-time  academic  study 
w^ith  periods  of  full-time  public  or  private 
employment  that  will  not  only  .itlord  stu- 
dents the  opportunity  to  earn  through  em- 
ployment funds  required  toward  continuing 
and  completing  their  education  but  will,  so 
far  .u-  practicable,  give  them  work  experience 
related  to  their  academic  or  occupational 
objective 

■  lb)  There  are  further  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $750,000  each  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  the  succeeding 
flscal  year,  to  enable  the  Oommlssloner  to 
make  training  or  research  grants  or  contracts 
pursuant  to  section  453 
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"(c)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years, 
there  mav  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
[..irt  only  f-uch  sums  ;is  the  Ctongress  may 
i.ereafter  authorize  by  law. 

•(d)  Appropriations  under  this  part  shall 
;.ot  be  available  for  the  payment  of  compen- 
j.iiion  of  students  for  employment  by  em- 
]. lovers  under  arrangements  pursuant  to  this 

;..  '.rl 

"GRANTS    FOR    PROGRAMS    Or   COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 

SEC  4.')2  (a)  Prom  the  sums  approprl- 
..led  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  section 
^.=>1  and  lor  the  purposes  set  forth  therein, 
;he  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  make 
■  rants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
•nat  have  applied  therefor  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  In 
.mounts  not  In  excess  of  $75,000  to  any  one 
-uch   institution   for   any   fiscal   year. 

"(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  au- 
'horized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
^hall  be  filed  with  the  Commissioner  at  such 
:  me  or  times  ns  he  may  prescribe  and  shall — 
il)  set  forth  programs  or  activities  for 
which  a  prant  Is  authorized  under  this  sec- 
iion; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  making  of  such  re- 
j.orts.  In  such  form  .>nd  containing  such  in- 
:  rmation.  as  the  Commissioner  may  rea- 
sonably require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  part,  nnd  for  the  keeping  of  such 
records  and  lor  affording  such  access  thereto 
s  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
...ssure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
.-  uch  reports; 

"(3)  provide  for  such  fiscal  conUol  and 
:i;nd  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
..iry  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of.  and 
,acounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
..ppUcant  under  this  part:  and 

"(4)  include  such  other  information  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine  necessary 
to  carrv  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  No  institution  of  liiRher  education 
may  receive  prants  under  this  section  for 
more  than  three  fiscal  years. 

"(d)  In  the  development  of  criteria  for 
;  pproval  of  iippllcailons  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consult  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Financial  Aid  to  Students. 

•  GRANTS      AND     COJTrRACTS     lOR     TRAINING     AND 
RESEARCH 

"Sec.  453.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  section  451. 
the  Oomnu.ssioner  is  authorized,  for  the 
training  of  jiersons  in  the  planning,  estab- 
lishments, administration,  or  coordination  of 
irograms  of  cooperative  education,  or  for 
research  into  methods  of  Improving,  develop- 
ing, or  promoting  the  use  of  cooperative  edu- 
cation proprams  iii  institutions  of  higher 
(education,  to — 

"(1)  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  or  comblna- 
iions  of  .such   institutions,  and 

•■(2)  make  prants  to  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  or  organizations,  or 
contracts  with  public  or  private  agencies  or 
organizations,  when  such  grants  or  contracts 
will  make  an  especially  significant  contribu- 
tion to  attaining  the  objectives  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

I  5RT    E — General    Provisions    Relating    to 
STUDENT  Assistance 

AMENDMENTS    ETTECTrVE   UPON    ENACTMENT 

Sec.  451.  (a)    Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 

f  ition  Act  of   1965  Is  amended  by  inserting 

i.fter  part  D  the  following  new  part: 

■  Part   E- — General   Provisions   Relating   to 

Stl'dent  Assistance  Programs 

"Subpart  1 — General  Provisions 


•'DErlNITIONS 

"Sec.  461.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
t  he  term  State'  Includes  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)    For  purposes  of  part  C  of  this  title 


and  title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958.  the  term  private  vocational 
school'  means  a  school  d)  whlcli  provide 
not  less  than  a  six-month  program  of  train- 
ing to  prepare  students  for  gainful  employ- 
ment in  a  recognized  occupation.  (2)  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  801(a)  (1) 
and  801(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  (3)  which  does  not 
meet  the  requirement  of  section  801(a)(3) 
of  this  Act,  (4)  which  Is  accredited  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accredited  agency  or  ;lk- 
Eoclatlon  approved  by  the  Commissioner  for 
this  purpose,  and  (5)  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  five  years  For  purposes 
of  this  paragraph,  the  Oommlssioner  shall 
publish  a  list  of  nationally  recognized  accred- 
iting agencies  or  assocatlons  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  training  offered. 

"ELIGIBILITY   OF  RESIDENTS  OP  TRUST  TERRITORY 
OF    PACIFIC    ISLANDS 

"Sec.  462.  Pemxanent  residents  of  the  Trust 
Territory  ol  the  Pacific  islands  thall  be  elipi- 
ble  for  assistance  under  title  11  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and 
under  this  title  to  the  same  extent  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  Slates  are  eligible  for 
such  assistance. 

"SUBPART  2 — Advisory  Council  on  I-^nancial 
Aid  to  Students 
"establishment  of  council 
"Sec.  469.  (a)  There  Is  estabUshed  in  the 
Office  of  Education  an  AdvLsory  Council  on 
Financial  Aid  to  Students  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Council' i.  con- 
sisting of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  lie 
Chairman,  and  ol  members  appointed  by  the 
Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  or  classification  laws.  Such  appointed 
members  shall  include  (1)  leading  author- 
ities in  the  field  of  education.  (2)  persons 
representing  State  and  private  nonprofit  loan 
insurance  programs,  financial  and  credit  In- 
stitutions, and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion and  other  eligible  institutions  as  those 
terms  may  be  variously  defined  in  this  Act. 
or  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  and  i3)  at  least  one  underpraduate  stu- 
dent In  an  Institution  of  higher  education  or 
other  eligible  institutions. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  i.dvise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  of  general  policy  aris- 
ing In  the  administration  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  programs  relating  to  financial  as- 
sistance to  students  and  on  evaluation  of 
the  effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for 
grade  GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltime,  and  while 
so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council 
away  from  their  homes  or  regtilar  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  .is 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  employed  intermit- 
tently In  the  Government  Service. 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  as- 
sistance, and  to  make  available  to  it  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him.  as  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  out  Its  func- 
tions." 

(b)  Section  433  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  (relating  to  Advisory  Council 
on  Insured  Loans  to  Students)    Is  repealed. 

AMENDMENTS    EFFECTIVE    FOB    FISCAL    YEAR    1970 
AND     THEREAFTER 

Sec.  452.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending 
on  or  after  June  30,  1970,  part  E  of  title  IV 
of  the  Higher  EducaUon  .Act  of  1965  (as 
added  by  section  451  of  this  Acti   is  amend- 


ed by  inserung  after  section  46J  the  lollow- 
ing new  sections: 

"ALLOTMENT      OF     FX'NDS     TO      INSTTTUTlONS     OF 
HIGHER     EDUCATION 

"Sec.  463.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
from  time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  insti- 
tutions with  which  he  has  entered  into 
agreements  under  part  A  or  part  C  of  this 
title  must  file  upplications  lor  allotmenUs  to 
such  institutions  of  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  programs  established  under  such 
parts.  Such  allotments  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  equitable  criteria  which  the 
Commissioner  shall  esUablish  and  which  shall 
be  designed  to  achieve  a  distribution  of  such 
funds  among  such  institutions  as  will  most 
effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
pram  for  which  the  agreement  was  made. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  allotment  made 
under  subsection  (a)  to  carry  out  a  program 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  v^lil  not  be  required  for  such 
year  or  the  next  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
iible  for  reallotment  to  carry  out  the  same 
program  in  accordance  v\ith  the  equitable 
criteria  established  pursuant  to  .subsection 
(a).  Any  amount  reallotted  to  an  institution 
under  this  subsection  from  appropriations 
lor  any  fiscal  year  .shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  for  that  fiscal  year. 

"EXPENSES      OF     ADMIMSTRAIION 

•"Sec.  464.  (a)  An  institution  which  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  wnth  the  Com- 
missioner under  part  A  or  C  ol  this  title 
shall  be  entitled  for  each  ascal  year  for 
which  It  receives  an  allotment  under  either 
.such  part  to  a  payment  in  lieu  of  reimburse- 
ment for  its  expenses  during  such  fiscal  year 
In  administering  programs  assisted  under 
this  part.  The  payment  for  a  fiscal  year  ( 1 ) 
shall  be  payable  from  each  such  allotment 
in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioner, and  (2)  shall  (except  as  provided 
in  EUbsecuon  (b))  be  an  amount  equal  to 
3  per  centum  of  lA)  the  institution's  ex- 
penditures during  the  fiscal  year  from  its  al- 
lotment under  part  A  plus  iBi  its  expendi- 
tures during  such  fiscal  year  under  part  C 
for  compensation  of  students. 

"(b)  The  iiggregate  amount  paid  to  an  in- 
stitution for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section 
plus  the  amount  withdrawn  from  its  .student 
loan  fund  under  section  2041b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  may  not 
exceed  $125,000. 

"MAINTENANCE     OF     EFFORT 

'Sec.  465.  An  agreement  between  the 
Commissioner  and  an  institution  under  part 
-A  or  part  C  shall  provide  assurance  that  the 
institution  will  continue  to  spend  in  its 
own  scholarship  and  student-aid  program, 
from  sources  other  than  funds  received  un- 
der such  parts,  not  less  than  the  average  ex- 
penditure per  year  made  for  that  purpa-^e 
during  the  most  recent  period  of  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 
agreement." 
Part  F— .Amendments  to  National  Ditense 

Education    .Act 
SuBP.vRT    1 — Amendments    to    National    De- 
fense   Student    Loan    Procra.m 
extension    OP   national   defense   student 

LOAN     PROGRAM 

Sec.  471.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Nauonal 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and  "  before  "$7,225,000.- 
000'  i2l  by  inserting  .  fter  "June  30,  1968," 
the  following:  '$210,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  nnd  $275,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;', 
(3)  by  striking  out  "and  such  sums  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "and  there  are  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  for 
the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1971",  and  i4) 
by  striking  out  "Ju'y  1,  1968"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  !970". 

(b)    Sections   202(a)    and   202(b)    of  such 
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Act  wr*  e*oh  un«nded  l»y  rtrlltlng  out  'loes" 
and  inserting  In  !leu  thereof  'IQflS" 

I  CI  3«cUon  20«  of  such  Act  Lb  amended  by 
striking  out  1973"  each  time  it  a.ppeani  in 
autwecUona  i  i I  lb),  and  i  c)  of  such  secQoa. 
md  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     ISTi" 

EHMINATION    OF    3T*T«    ALi-OTMlNT    mtUVLA 

Sec  472  Effective  for  a»cai  yeare  ending  on 
V  ifier  June  30.  1970 — 

1  )  Section  203  of  the  Vaaonal  Defense 
EklucaUon  Act   if  1958  La  repealed 

i2>  Section  202  >f  such  Act  Is  rimended  to 
read  lU  follows 

■  ALLOTMENT    or    rvNOS    TO    INSTTTI'TIONS 

3ec  202  lai  The  Commlaeloner  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  datee  by  which  uisUtutlons 
of  higher  edacauon  with  which  he  has  en- 
tered into  agreements  under  this  title  must 
file  appUcatlooB  for  allotments  to  such  Insti- 
tutions ot  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  201  Such  allotments  shall  be  made 
La  aooordanoe  with  equitable  criteria  which 
the  Commlsaloner  shall  establish  and  which 
ahail  be  dealgned  to  achieve  i  distribution  of 
auch  f\mds  among  such  Institutions  of  higher 
«luoatJan  aa  will  most  effectively  oarry  out 
the  purpoaea  of  this  part  The  Federal  ^p4t(U 
oontrlbuaon  to  an  institution  shall  be  paid 
Co  It  from  ita  allotment  under  this  section 
from  time  to  time  In  such  Installments  is  the 
Commlsaloner  detemunee  will  not  reault  In 
unnecaaaary  accumulations  In  the  student 
loan  fund  eetabllahed  under  Its  agreement 
under  this  title 

•ibi  The  amount  of  any  allotment  under 
subsecuon  lai  for  any  Hacal  year  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  such  year  or  the  next  tlscal  year 
shall  bo  available  for  reallotment  In  accord- 
ance with  the  equitable  criteria  eatablLshed 
pursuant  to  subsection  lai  Any  amount  re- 
allotted  to  an  institution  under  this  sub- 
section from  appropriations  for  any  tlscal 
vear  shall  be  deemed  part  of  lU  allotment 
for  that  flscal  year  " 

( 2 1    Section  203  of  such   Act  Is  repealed 

ABMINISTKATIVE    EXPENSES 

Sec  473  Effective  for  flscal  years  ending 
an  or  after  June  30.  1970 — 

1  1  I  SecUon  204  of  the  National  Defence 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing •  ai  '  after  Sec  204  ■  and  by  striking 
out  in  ptu-agraph  .3i  Ci  routine  expenses 
^nd  .ill  that  follows  down  through  which- 
ever IS  the  leaser,  -ind  inserting  in  ileu 
fhereol  administrative  expenses  is  pro- 
.ided  in  subsection     b. 

i2»  Section  204  of  such  .Act  Is  iimeaded  by 
lUdlng  at  the  end  "hereof  the  following  now 
subsection 

hi  An  institution  of  higher  education 
tu.it  hiWi  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Commissioner  under  section  203  shall  be 
entitled  lor  each  tlscal  year  during  which 
It  makes  any  student  loans  from  a  student 
loan  fund  established  under  this  title  to  a 
p.iynient  In  lieu  of  reimuiirsement  for  Its 
expenses  during  such  tlscal  yewr  in  admin- 
istering Its  student  loan  prt>gram  .u>.sisted 
under  this  title  Such  payment  •  I  i  shall  be 
payable  from  it*  student  loan  fund  in  ac- 
cordance wuh  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  i2i  (except  .ts  prtjvided  m  sec- 
tion 464ibp  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
19651  shall  be  .m  .imount  equal  to  3  per 
centum  of  the  principal  amount  of  loans 
iii.nJe  from   such   fund   during  .1  tlscal   year  " 

KtVISION    or   TEACHEB   (  *Nt  ELLATION 
PROVISION 

:SEC  474.  (ai  Section  205lbM3)  of  the 
N:i:ional  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  U 
amended  to  read   >s  follows 

'■i3)  part  or  all  of  such  loan  may  be 
canceled  for  certain  service  as  a  te-acher.  In 
accordance  with  section  208;". 

lb)  Section  208  of  .~uch  Act  is  amended  to 
read  ii*  folU  ws 


"CANCm-LATION    FOt    CESTAIN    SKSTTCX    A«    A 
TSACHBB 

"Sec  200  i  a)  i  1 1  A  p>erc«ntago  (specified  In 
paragraph  i2i  i  of  the  total  amount  of  any 
loan  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Higher  Education  AmendmenU  of  19«8 
from  a  student  loan  fund  established  under 
this  title  shall  be  canceled  for  each  complete 
academic  year  of  service  by  the  borrower — 

•iAi  as  a  full-time  teacher  In  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  described  in  para- 
graph I  3  I    or 

■  iB)  us  a  full-time  teacher  of  handicapped 
children  i  Including  mentally  retarded,  hard 
of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
or  other  health  Impaired  children  who  by 
reason  thereof  require  special  education)  In  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  system 

I  31   The  percentage  of  a  loan  which  may 
be  canceled  under  paragraph  1 1 )  Is-- 

■lAi  10  per  centum  for  the  first  or  second 
acatlemlc  year  of  service  described  In  para- 
graph ill 

iB»  15  per  centum  for  each  academic 
year  of  such  service  thereafter 
Por  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  ac.idemlc 
year  for  which  the  borrower  received  the  ben- 
enta  of  section  205(b)(3)  (A)  or  iBi  of  thU 
title  I  \»  in  effect  Immediately  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968)  shall  be  considered  a 
year  of  service  described   In   paragraph    i  1  i 

■i3(  A  teacher  may  receive  cancellation  of 
a  loan  under  subparagraph  lAl  of  para- 
graph I  I  I  only  for  service  in  an  ivcademlc 
year  m  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  which  is  in  the 
school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  Is  eligible  in  such  year  for  assistance 
pursuant  to  title  I  of  the  Qementary  and 
Secondary  Educauon  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended,  and  which  for  purpoeea  of  this 
paragraph  and  for  that  year  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Commlsaloner  i  pursuant  to 
regulations  and  after  consultation  with  the 
State  educational  agency  of  the  State  In 
which  the  .school  Is  located)  to  be  a  school 
in  which  the  enrollment  of  children  de- 
scribed in  clause  lA).  iBi.  or  iC)  of  section 
103(a)  iS)  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  .Act  of  1965.  as  amended 
I  using  a  low-income  factor  of  »3.000)  ex- 
ceeds 50  per  centum  of  total  enrollment  of 
the  school 

■ibi  In  the  rase  of  a  loan  made  before 
the  date  of  eiutctment  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendmenu  of  1968.  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  such  loan  shall  be  can- 
celed for  .service  as  a  full- time  teacher  in  a 
public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  sec- 
ondarv  .ichool  In  a  State.  In  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  or  In  an  elementary  or 
.secondary  school  overseas  of  the  Armed 
P<>rcea  of  the  United  States,  at  the  rale  of 
10  per  rentum  of  the  total  amount  fif  such 
lo,in  for  each  complete  academic  year  of 
such  service,  except  that  ill  such  rate  shall 
t>e  15  per  centum  for  each  complete  aca- 
denuc  year  of  service  tks  a  full-time  teacher 
in  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  elementary 
or  secondary  schcMd  which  Is  In  the  .school 
district  of  a  local  educational  agency  which 
is  eligible  in  such  year  for  assl.stance  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  .Act  of  1965.  aa  amended, 
and  which  for  purpoees  of  this  paragraph 
and  for  that  year  has  been  determined  by 
the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  regulations 
and  alter  consultation  with  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  of  the  .State  m  which  the 
school  is  located)  to  be  a  school  In  which 
there  Is  a  high  concentration  of  students 
from  low-income  famllle*.  except  that  the 
Conunlsauiner  shall  not  make  such  deter- 
mination with  reepect  to  more  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  the  public  and  other 


nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  any  one  State  for  any  one  year  (31  such 
rate  shall  be  16  per  centum  for  each  com- 
plete academic  year  of  service  as  a  full- 
time  teacher  of  handicapped  children  i  in- 
cluding mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearlin; 
deaf.  sp)eech  impaired,  visually  handlcftpp«-n 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  or  other 
health  Impaired  children  who  by  reasdii 
thereof  require  special  education)  In  a  puii- 
llc  or  other  nonprofit  elementary  or  secotul- 
ary  school  system,  and  (3)  for  the  purposes 
of  any  cancellation  pursuant  to  clause  <  1  < 
or  i2i.  an  additional  50  per  centum  of  n.v 
such  loan  may  be  canceled. 

•icl  (  1)  If  for  any  academic  year  any  por- 
tion of  a  loan  Is  canceled  under  subsection 
lai  or  lb),  the  entire  amount  of  Interest  .  n 
svich  loan  which  accrues  for  such  year  shall 
be  canceled 

1 2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  au- 
thorize refunding  any  repayment  of  a  loan 
"1 3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  ttrni 
academic  year'  means  an  academic  year  r 
Its  equivalent  (as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner) 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  payments  other- 
viiae  authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  to  th.s 
title,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  the  ,ip- 
proprlate  Institution,  at  such  time  or  times 
as  he  determines,  an  amount  which  bears  tb.e 
same  ratio  to  the  Interest  which  has  been 
prevented  from  accruing  and  the  portion  -t 
the  principal  which  has  been  canceled  in 
student  loans  pursuant  to  this  section  lanci 
not  previously  paid  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion) as  the  total  amount  of  the  Institutions 
capital  contribution  to  such  fund  under  this 
title  bears  to  the  sum  of  such  Institutions 
capital  contributions  and  the  Federal  capi- 
tal contributions  to  such  f  und  " 

H.IGIBIUTT     OF      ParVATt     VOCATIONAL     SCHOOLS 

Sec  475  'a  I  Section  103lb)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
amended  — 

I  1  I  by  striking  out  '  .ind  also  Includes,  in 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  any  private  vocational  school  us 
defined  In  section  461(b)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965;  and";  and 

i2i  by  inserting  after  'requirements  oi 
clause  (5)'  In  the  third  sentence  the  follow- 
ing "I  but  meets  the  requirements  of  clause 
(4)  I  ' 

(bill)  Effective  -.vith  respect  to  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  section  '.^03 
of  such  Act  I  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  472  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tl-.e 
following  new  sentence:  "The  .iggreRate 
amount  of  Federal  capital  contributions  paid 
under  this  section  to  private  \ocationU 
schfxjls  as  defined  In  section  461(bi  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965)  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amount  by  which  the  funds  .ip- 
proprlated  pursuant  to  section  201  for  such 
tl-scal  year  exceed  $190,000,000" 

12)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  ending  on  nr 
alter  June  30.  1970.  the  second  sentence 
of  section  202iii  of  such  .Act  i  as  amended 
by  ^ectlon  472  of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by 
adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  '  ;  except  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  alloted  under  this  section  to 
private  vocational  schools  i  .is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 461  lb)  of  the  Higher  Education  .\ct  ol 
1965)  may  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  :  ivtion 
201  f  >r  such  tlscal  year  exceed  $190  ()0« OOO  " 

tLlMINATIDN  OK  REWflRtMENT  OF  SPECIAL  CON- 
.-iIDEllATIO.S  tX)R  STl  DE.NTS  ( 'F  .SfPERIOR  ACA- 
DEMIC BACKGROUND 

SEC  476.  SecUon  204  ol  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  la  .unended  by 
Inserting  and  '  at  the  end  of  paragraph  3). 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (4).  and  by  redes- 
lgn.iting  paragraph    i5)    as  paragraph   (4). 
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WAIVING  OATH  OK  ALLEGIANCE  REOL'IREMENT 
fOR  RESIDENTS  OF  TRfST  TERRITORY  OF  PA- 
CIFIC ISLANDH 

SEC  477  Section  100110(1)  of  the  Na- 
•  .nial  Defense  Education  .Act  of  1958  Is 
,:i;.'nded  t)V  msortlnp  .iltpr  '  ,iny  individual  " 
i>,e  following  "(Other  than  a  permanent 
:,.,i<lpnt  of  the  Trviht  rerntory  of  the  Pacific 
I.-,l.inds) " 

Subpart  2 — .Amenumfnis  in  Nationm. 

Defense  Fellowship  Program 

extension  of  program 

Sec  481  lal  Section  402(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is 
.mended  by  striking  out  "two  succeeding 
;;scal    years"    and    inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

even  succeeding  Jiscal  years" 

lb)  Section  403(B)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
i.v  striking  out  three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
.,iul  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "eight  suc- 
.redlng  fiscal  years" 

IN(KEASINC  MAXIMUM  l.t  NGTH  OF  FELLOWSHIP 
FROM  THREE  TO  FOIR  YEARS  IN  SPECIAL  CIH- 
,  IMSTANCFS.  AND  RESfVIRING  INSTITUTIONAL 
KFFORT  TO  ENCClt'RAGF  RECIPIENTS  TO  ENTER 
OR  CONTINVE  TEACHING 

SEC  482  (a)  Subsection  lai  of  section  402 
.f  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
i;i58    is    amendtHl    by    inserting     "(1)"    after 

except  •  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  and 
!  V  inserting  immediately  Ijefore  the  period 
.,t  the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following: 
.ind  (2)  that  the  Commissioner  may  pro- 
M(ie  bv  regulation  lor  the  granting  of  such 
lellowshipe  lor  a  pcnixl  of  study  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  academic  year  i  or  one  calendar  year 
in   the  case  c»f   fellowships   to   which   clause 

111  applies)  in  addition  to  the  maximum 
period  otherwTse  applicable,  under  special 
circum£t.\nces  in  which  the  purposes  of  this 
title  would  most  effectively  be  served  there- 

bv  ■ 

(b)  The  Commissioner  may  in  his  discre- 
tion increase,  in  accordance  with  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a),  the  maximum 
periods  of  fellowships  awarded  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactn-kent  of  this  Act 

(C)  The  second  sentence  of  section  403(a) 
IS  amended  bv  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  clause  i2i  of  such  sentence  and 
uiserting  ".  ajnd"  in  lieu  thereof;  and  by 
,iudlng  the  following  new  clause: 

"(3)  that  the  application  contains  satls- 
f.ictory  ivfisurance  that  the  institution  will 
make  reasonable  continuing  efforts  to  en- 
coimige  recipients  of  fellowships  vmder  this 
title,  enrolled  In  -such  program,  to  teach  or 
continue  to  teach  in  inBUtuUons  of  higher 
education  " 

(dl  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ci  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  fellow^shiF>6  awarded  on  or  after  the  date 
cf  enactment  of  this  Act 

frgUIRl.NG  STIPENDS  TO  BE  SET  IN  AN  AMOUNT 
CONSISTENT  WITH  THOSE  AWARDED  FOR  COM- 
PARABLE   FELLOWSHIPS 

.Sec.  483.  (a)  Section  404  of  the  National 
Detense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"FELLOWSHIP    STIPENDS 

"Sec  404  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  persons  awarded  feUowshlps  under 
this  title  such  stipends  (including  such 
..Uowanccs  for  subsistence  and  other  ex- 
penses for  such  persons  and  their  dejiend- 
ents)  as  he  may  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  prevailing  practices  under  comparable 
tederally  supported  programs. 

lb)  The  Commissioner  shall  (in  addition 
to  the  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  sub- 
jection la)  )  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  is  pursuing 
Ills  course  of  study  such  amounts  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  consist- 
ent wath  the  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  program*,  except 
that  such  amount  shall  not  exceed  $3,500  per 
academic  year  for  any  such  person." 


(b)  Tlie  amount  of  any  stipend  payable 
with  respect  to  a  fellowshi)-)  awarded  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
not.  during  the  period  for  which  such  fellow- 
ship was  awarded  be  less  with  respect  to 
any  year  of  study  than  the  amount  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  the  ameiuimenl 
made  by  subsection  la)  ol  tliis  section  be 
payable  with  respect  to  such  year 
TITLE  V-  EDUCATION  PROFESSIONS  DE- 
VELOPMENT (AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  V 
OP   HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT   OF    1965) 

PROVISION  OK  MFDICAI  INSinANCF  < OVFRAGK  TO 
TF.ACHER  CORPS  MEMBFRS  NOT  OTHERWISF 
COVERED 

Sec  501.  Section  b\i  of  the  Hitther  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  IS  amended  by  adding  im- 
mediately following  subsection  id)  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(e)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
provide  medical  (includincr  hosplt,ili/ation ) 
insurance  for  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
who  do  not  otherwise  obtain  such  insurance 
coverage  either  under  an  arrangement  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  .section 
or  as  an  incident  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  Commissioner  and  an  institution  or  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  pursuant  to 
section  513." 


AI'THORIZINC  STATE  KDVCATIONAL  ,.GKNCIES  TO 
ADMINISTER  DIRECTLY  PROGRAMS  OI  TEACHER 
AND  TEACHER  AIDE  RECRUITMFNT  AND  TRAIN- 
ING 

Sec  502.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  518 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
.amended  bv  inserting  after  "teacher  short- 
ages" the  following:  ".  or  the  efforts  of  State 
educational  agencies.". 

(b)  Subsection  la)  of  section  520  of  .■-uch 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  after 
"local   educational   agencies'    the   following: 

■or  of  the  State  educational  agency,  or  both." 

(2)  bv  striking  out  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  and" inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the  State 
program  as  is  to  be  carried  out  by  local 
educational  agencies.  (A)  provides  assurance 
that  every  local  educational  agency  whose 
application  for  funds  under  the  plan  is 
denied  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  before  the  State  educational 
agency  and  (B)  sets  forth  the  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  allocating  Fed- 
eral funds  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  State,  which  policies  and  procedures  shall 
insure  that  such  funds  wUl  be  allocated  to 
local  educational  agencies  having  the  most 
urgent  need  for  teachers  and  teacher  aides;" 

and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5) 
through"  (10)  as  paragraphs  (4)  through  i9i 
respectively. 

FELLOWSHIPS    FOR    SCHOOL    ADMINISTRATORS 

Sec.  503.  The  third  sentence  of  section  521 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amende^  by  inserting  after  "become  such 
teachers.':  the  following:  "a  career  in  the 
admlnlstrh^tion  of  such  schools.". 

TfeqHNICAL    CORRECTIONS 

Sec.  504.  Se<Jt*«n_524f«1of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  in- 
serting in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (4)  "or  post- 
secondary  vocational  education"  after  "career 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education". 

INCREASE   IN    COBT-OF-EDUCATION    ALLOWANCE 

SEC.  505.  Section  525(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  (in  addition 
to  stipends  paid  to  persons  under  subsec- 
tion (a))  pay  to  the  institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing 
hl6  course  of  study  such  amount  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 


parable federally  supported  programs,  ex- 
cept that  such  amount  shall  not  exceed 
$3  500  iier  academic  year  lor  each  tuch  per- 
.■ron  " 

TITLE     VI— INSTRUCTION.AL     KQUIPMENT 
AND   MATERIALS 

Ji  ,„j        A—  F.QL'IPMFNT        AND        MaTFRIALS        FOR 

Higher       Education        i.Amfndmfnts       to 
Higher   Education    .\ri   '.v   19R5i 

EXTENSION    OF    1'ROORAM:     7F(  hmc^i. 

amendment 
Sec  601  la)  Subsection  tbi  of  .-ection  001 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  all  of  such  subsec- 
tion after"  "  I9C7.""  and  in.scrtlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "■$60,000  000.  for  the  liscal  year  ending 
June  :i0  1968  $14,500,000  lor  the  fiscal  year 
endinK  June  ".JO.  1969.  and  *  14  800,000  for  the 
liHCal  year  ending  June  ;30.  1970.  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  make  tyrants  to  insti- 
tutions of  hi)^her  education,  and  to  combi- 
nations of  institutions  of  hiuher  education, 
pursuant  to  this  part  tor  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  and  lor  minor  remodeling  de- 
scribed in  section  G03(  2) ."" 

lb)  Such  section  601  is  Uirther  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection   lO    thereof 

(C)  S\ibsectiim  id)  of  such  .section  is 
amended  bv  redesignating  it  ;us  subsection 
(C).  and  bv  striking  out  •"1969.  and  for  the 
succeeding  fiscal  vear"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■1971  .aid  the  two  suceedlng  liscal 
vears". 

(dl  (  1  )  The  lirst  sentence  of  section  602(a) 
(1)  of  such  Act  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  (c)  " 

(2)  section  602lb)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  "(b)";  by  strik- 
ing out  "(A)  "  after  "section  603(2)";  and  by 
striking  out  paragraph  i  2  i  . 

(3)  Section  603(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(A)"'  after  "methods";  by  insertine 
■■(A)"  before  "for  the  acquisition  of  labora- 
tory"; bv  striking  out  "iBi  for  determining 
relative  "priorities  of  eligible  projects  ".  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  (Bi";  and  by 
striking  out  "(C)  ". 


ACQUISITION      OF      CERTAIN      COMPUTERS:       TECH- 
NICAL   AMFJsDMENT 

Sec  602  Section  603(2)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  IS  amended  by  striking  out 
■objective",  and  bv  inserting  after  "special 
equipment""  the  following.  ■",  including  in- 
structional computers'. 

Part  B — Equipment  and  Matf.riai.  for  Ele- 
mentary AND  Secondary  Education 
(Amendments  to  Titi  e  III  of  National 
Defense  Education   Act  of   1958) 

extension  of  program 
Sec  621  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
301  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  be- 
fore ""$110,000,000"  and  by  inserting  after 
"June  30  1968."  the  following:  "and  $110.- 
000.000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  June  30,  1970.". 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  there  may  be  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  only  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  by 
law." 

equipment  for  educationally  DEPRU'ED 
children 
Sec    622    (a)   Title  III  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  below  the  center  head- 
ing thereof  the  following: 

"Part  A — Grants  to  States" 
(b)  Title  III  of  such  Act  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "this  title"  "wherever  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "this 
part";  and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the   following    new   part: 
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••p*«T  B — OtAMTS  TO  Local  Edccational 
Aqencixs 

•■API»miP1lIATlON9  AITHORIZED 

3ec  311  There  ire  hereby  .lUthorUed  to 
be  appropriated,  for  carrying  out  ihU  pari. 
$«4  J7;V0OO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1969.  and  $160i)0<)(K)0  for  the  fiscal  year 
etullnu  June  30.  1970  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
intc  June  30,  1971.  and  the  two  iucceedln« 
fiscal  years,  there  may  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part  only  such  s\ims  a-s  the 
Congress  may   hereafter  authorize   by   law 

■'ALLOTMENTS    TO    I..  iCAL    eOITATIoNAL    ACitNCtES 

"Sec  312  Prom  the  .sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  .-section  311  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve  such  Lni'.unt,  but 
not  m  exceta  of  3  per  .-entiim  thereof.  .«  he 
may  determine  fi>r  alJotment  as  provided  in 
section  10O8(Ai  PYom  the  remainder  of  .such 
sums  the  Commlaaloner  .shall  allot  to  each 
lix;al  educatlon.ll  agency  other  than  local 
educational  agencies  of  St-itea  which  receive 
their  allotmenta  under  this  part  .ls  provided 
in  subflectlon  lOOSiAn  an  .imount  which 
bears  'he  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  such 
remainder  as  the  amount  received  by  such 
atjencV  from  funds  .ipproprlated  for  the  pre- 
ceding 'fl.ica:  year  for  grants  under  title  I 
of  the  Elemenr^ir^'  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  itlrle  II  of  P\ibllc  L.iw  fn4. 
Eighty -Srst  Congress  as  amended'  bears  to 
the  amount  received  by  all  local  educational 
agencies  from  such  funds  for  such  year 

APPLICATION    OF    LOCAL    EDVCATIONAL    AGENCY 

■Sic  313.  lai  A  locai  educational  agency 
m.iv  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  for  any 
tlscal  year  only  on  application  therefor  ap- 
proved by  the  appn^nale  State  educational 
agency,  upon  Its  aeiemUnallon  .consistent 
with  such  b  talc  criteria  as  the  Conunls&ioner 
may  establish)  — 

(1)  that  payments  under  this  part  will 
be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
and  materials  referred  to  in  section  303iai 
ill  to  be  used  m  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  meet  the  .ipeclal  «lucatlonal  needs 
of  educationally  deprived  children  in  school 
attendance  areas  having  .i  high  concentra- 
tion of  children   fnm   low-income   f.uiuUcs: 

■•|3i  that,  to  the  extent  consl.stent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren In  the  school  Ulsirlct  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schrxils.  such 
agency  has  made  provision  for  including  .spe- 
cial educational  services  and  arrangements 
(such  as  aual  enrollment  educational  radio 
and  television,  and  mobile  educational  serv- 
ices and  equipment!  which  will  afford  such 
children  the  benefits  of  the  equipment  and 
materials  provided  under  this  part. 

■■(3 1  that  the  local  educational  agency 
has  provided  t^ll.sfactory  lU^uraiice  tiiat  the 
control  of  funus  provided  under  this  [>afi. 
and  that  title  to  equipment  and  materials 
acquired  therewith,  shall  be  In  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided 
m  this  part  and  that  a  public  agency  will 
administer  such  funds  and  equipment  and 
materlal.s;    and 

I  4)  that  the  local  educational  agency  will 
make  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency.  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  Information,  ris 
may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  'he 
State  educational  agencv  to  perform  Its  du- 
ties under  this  part  .ind  will  Iceep  such  rec- 
ords and  afford  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Stale  educational  .agency  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correttness  and  verification  of 
such    reports. 

'  iDi  The  Stale  educational  agency  shall 
not  tlnaily  disapprove  In  whole  or  in  part 
any  application  for  funds  under  this  p.irt 
without  first  affording  the  local  educational 
-igency  submitting  the  appllcatlcm  reasonable 
notice  .and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 

"STATE    APPLICATION 

Sec  314  la*  Any  Stat«  desiring  bo  par- 
ticipate under  this  part  shall  subnut  through 


Its  State  educational  agency  to  the  Commis- 
sioner an  application.  In  such  detail  as  the 
CommUsloner  deems  necessary,  which  po-o- 
vldes    satisfactory    .issurance — 

111  that  (Myments  under  this  part  will 
be  used  only  for  (irograms  and  projects 
which  have  been  .ipproved  by  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  pursuant  to  section  313  and 
that  such  .igenry  will  In  all  other  respects 
comply  with  the  provlsl^n.s  of  this  part,  in- 
cluding the  enforcement  of  iiny  oblli^atlons 
Imfx-ised  upon  a  local  educational  agency 
under    ertlon  313 

iJi  that  such  n.scal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  iidopted  ;is 
may  be  necessary  •  -.s-s'ire  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  a'.  i:.t.!.»;  for.  lunds  paid  to 
the  State  (Including  .-.uuh  funds  [jald  by  the 
State  u>  local  educauonal  agencies)  under 
this   part:    and 

■■i3)  that  the  State  educational  agency 
will  make  to  the  Commissioner  .such  re[K3rts 
vs  may  be  reasonably  necessary  Uj  enable  the 
Comnus-iloner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  p.^rt  ilncludln»<  such  reports  as  he  may 
require  to  determine  the  amounts  which 
loc  il  cdiRalUiiial  agencies  of  that  State  .ire 
ellijlble  ti.  receive  for  any  flscai  year),  and 
assurance  that  such  agency  will  keep  such 
records  and  afford  such  access  thereto  as 
the  Commissioner  may  Und  neresh  iry  U-) 
.ixsure  the  correctness  and  vertlftcatlon  of 
such  reports. 

"ibl  An  application  submitted  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  a  State  pl.in  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  10O4  and  1005. 

PAYMENTS 

Ssc.  315.  (a)  The  Commlisloaer  shall, 
frim  time  to  time  pay  to  each  State.  In  ad- 
vance or  otherwise,  the  amount  which  the 
loc.Tl  eduratlonal  agencies  of  that  Slate  arc 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  part  Such  pay- 
ments shall  take  Into  account  the  extent  (if 
any  i  to  which  any  previous  payment  to  .such 
State  educational  agency  under  this  part 
I  whether  or  not  In  the  .same  tiscal  vear.  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  whi.  h  .-.h  u:d 
h,i\c  been   paid   to  It. 

ibi  Prom  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant 
to  subsection  lai  ea^h  State  educational 
agency  shall  distribute  to  each  local  educa- 
tional Igency  of  the  state  which  Ivas  sub- 
muted  an  application  approved  to  pursuant 
t.T  section  313(ai  the  ajnount  for  which  such 
application  has  been  approved,  except  that 
this  .imount  shall  not  exceed  its  allotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  under  section  312  " 

,1  Paragraph  i2i  of  section  1004(C)  of 
■.iie  .National  Defense  Education  .^ct  of  1958 
.s  unended.  1 1  i  by  striking  out  "title  III 
.ir  V  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  part  A 
or  H  of  title  III  or  under  title  V".  and  (2) 
by  inserting  p.irt  or"  before  title  or  sec- 
tion "  each  time  these  words  appear  In  such 
paragraph. 

PROVISION    FOR    WITHIN -STATE    tq t  AI  IZATION    IN 
STATE- IMPOSED      KEQIIKEMENTS      FOR      riNAN- 

riAL  PAariciPAiioN  or  projeit  applicants 
.-SEC  623  Subaectlon  (a)  of  .section  303  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  inserting  at  the  end 
of  such  subsection  the  following  new 
paragraph 

"(6)  sets  forth  any  requirements  imposed 
upon  applicants  tor  financial  participation 
In  projects  assisted  under  this  part.  Includ- 
ing any  privlsliin  for  taking  Into  account.  In 
.such  re<)ulrementa,  the  resources  ai.all.Tble  to 
any  applicant  for  such  partlclpatl.^n  relative 
to  the  re«ources  for  parllclpullon  available 
to  all  other  applk.iiits 

PAYMENT     or     STATE     ADMINISTRATIVE     EXPtNStS 

orr  or  PROjrt-r  rtNDS  in  lieu  or  separate 

rt'NtUNG 

Sic  '.24.  llffective  with  respect  to  fiscal 
years  lx*glnning  after  June  3U.  1968.  title  III 
of  ihe  National  Defence  tlducati.jn  Act  of 
1958  .3  .iiiienJe^  .is  fill  i*s 


I  a)    Paragraph    (U    of   subsection    (a)    of 
section  303  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
before  "iB)"  and  by  Inserting  the  foUowi;  ,■ 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end   thereof 
und    (Ci    administration   of  the  State   pli; 
except  that  the  amount  used  for  admlnlslr.i- 
tlon  of  the  .State  plan  for  any  years  shall  :,,.t 
exceed  an  iunount  equal  to  3  i>er  centum 
the   iunount    paid    to    the   State    under    t!. 
part   for  that  year,  or  »50.000.  whichever 
greater" 

ib)(n  Paratrraph  (5)  of  such  secti.;. 
303(a).  the  second  sentence  of  section  'J(V 
subeecllon  ibi  of  section  302.  and  subse.- 
tlon  lb)   of  section  304  are  rejiealed. 

(3)    Section    302    is    amended    by   strlklii  ■ 
out    "the    first    sentence    of"    In    subsect 
(a)(1):    striking    out     'or    (b)"    In    the    !;r  • 
sentence    of    subsection     (cl:     striking 
"subsections  lai   and   (b)"  In  the  same  ."-• 
tence    of    such    subsection    and    Inpertlnr 
lieu    thereof   "subsection    (a)";    striking 
"or    (b)"    In    the    second    sentence    ol 
subsection;    .aid   redesignating  such   subs.- 
•Ion    I  CI    as   subsection    (bii    and    referen. 
elsewhere  to  such  subsection   (c)    are  retl. 
Ign.ited  accrrdlngly, 

i3)   Subsection  ( a )   of  .section  304    and  r.  ' 
erences  thereto,   are  redesignated   us  secti   :. 
304.  and  there  is  deleted  from  section  304 
provided  In  paragraph  .4)  of  section  302i :.  . 

i4)    .Section   304    Is    further   amended      A 
by  .striking  out  "for  projects  for  acqulsltl 
of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  refer:     i 
to  in  paragraph   (1)   of  section  303(a)    whi.- 
lire   earned     .ul'.    and    iB)    by   inserting   ■:.•■ 
following    after    "except    that":     "(1)     sis. 
payments    with    respect    to   expenditures    • 
idmlnlstrttllon    of    the   State    pi. in    shall    :  ■ 
i-iceed    the    llmll.itlon    established    by   pnr.i- 
graph   iDiCi    of  section  303ial.  and   (2| 

i5)  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  303 (al.  ., 
added  by  section  f)23  of  this  .\ct  is  redrsic- 
nated  as  paragraph  ( 5  I . 

PRIVATE  ^iCHOOLS'  AITHORIZINO  REALUOTMEKT 
(IF  SET-ASIDE  I--OR  LOANS;  REPEAI  INO  LOAN 
MLOTMENT    KORMin  A 

.Sec  625  lal  Section  305  of  the  Natlon:iI 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  nmcndcd 
by  striking  out  "Sec.  305  "  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  Including  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  Ihe 
following: 

■  Sfc  305  From  the  .sums  reserved  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  the  i)urposes  of  this 
section  under  the  provisions  of  .section 
302(a),  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  l..>ans  to  private  nonprofit  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  In  .my  Slate.  Any 
such  loan  shall  be  made  only  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  payments  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  are  authorized  under  the 
first   sentence  of  section  301.  and  — " 

1 2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  i 
tmended  by  striking  out  "the  current  aver- 
age vleld  on  all  outst.indlng  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States"  anc*  Inscrtine 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  current  average  markei 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligalions 
of  the  United  States  with  redemption  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities of  such  loans  '. 

lb)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  tas  so 
redesignated  by  section  024  of  this  Act)  is 
amended    to    read   as   follows: 

ibi  The  amount  of  .aiy  Stale's  allotmeni 
uuder  oUbsection  (U)  of  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  -.vhich  the  Cou-.niLi.sioner  deter- 
mines will  not  be  required  for  .such  fisciU 
year  3hail  be  available  tor  rcallotnient  from 
lime  to  tune,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
.IS  ih?  Comnussioner  may  fix.  to  the  other 
States  in  proporilon  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  sucii  States  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  but  with  -^uch  proportionate 
amount  for  any  such  State  being  reduced 
to  Uie  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner eatuuaies  such  Stale  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year,  and  the 
total   of   such   reductions  shall   t>e  similarly 
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reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
.imount  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  for  mak- 
ing loiirui  under  .section  305  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  will  not  be  required 
ii.r  that  purpoee  for  such  year  shall  be  avall- 
,.ble  for  allotment  iunong  the  States  In  the 
manner  provided  In  the  preceding  sentence 
lor  reallotments  Any  amount  allotted  or 
reallotted  to  a  Slate  under  this  subsection 
during  a  venr  from  Kinds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  "section  301  shall  be  deemed  port 
.if  its  allotment  under  subeection  (a)  of  this 
section  lor  such  year  " 

(CI  The  amendment  made  by  subsecUon 
iai(2l  shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans 
niiule  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
\ct 

Part  C- Financial  Assistanctb  fob 
.strengthening  instrvction  in  the  hu- 
manities  and   arts 

extension  of  program 
Sec.  631.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
12  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act  of  1965  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "two  succeeding  years"  ajid 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "four  succeeding 
fiscal  years',  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "June 
.10.  1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
June   30     1971". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended.  (1) 
in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "allotted" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "reserved,  al- 
lotted, and  reallotted',  and  by  striking  out 
and  (c)  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and 
(b)";  and  (2)  in  subsection  (f),  by  striking 
out  ".allot  and". 

TITLE  VII— GUIDANCE.  COUNSELING.  AND 
TESTING  1  AMENDMENTS  TO  PART  A  OF 
ITTLE  V  OF  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1958) 

EXTENSION    OF    PROGRAM 

Sec  701  (a)  Section  501  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  'and"  before  "$30,- 
dOO.OOO"  and  by  inserting  after  "two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years."  the  following:  "*25.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970".  and  (2)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following;  "For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may 
hereafter  authorize  by  law  " 

(bid)  Section  504(a)  of  such  Act  is 
.imended  by  striking  out  "eight  succeeding 
fiscal  years'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirteen  succeeding  fiscal  years  " 

(2)  Section  504(bl  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "nine  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fourteen  suc- 
t  eeding  fiscal  years' 

TITLE  VIII— LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 
(AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  VI  OF  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT. 
1958) 

EXTENSION   OF   PROGRAM 

.Sec.  801.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  601  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '1968  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1973" 

(b)  Section  603  of  such  Act  is  amended 
( 1 1  by  striking  out  "and"  before  "$18,000,- 
000""  and  by  inserting  after  "1968,"  the  fol- 
lowing: ••$l'6,050,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970.",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
there  may  be  appropriated  to  curry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  only  such  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  hereafter  authorize  ♦y 
law."" 
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TITLE  IX— NETWORKS  FOR  KNOWLEDGE 

SHARING      OF      EDUCATIONAL      AND      RELATED      RE- 
SOURCES   AMONG    COLLEGES    AND    UNIVERSrrlES 

Sec.  901.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  19G5 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  title  VTII  as  title 
IX,  and  sections  801  through  804  (and  refer- 
ences thereto  however  styled  in  such  .^ct. 
or  any  other  Act.  including  such  references 
heretofore  made  in  this  Act)  us  sections  901 
through  904,  respectively.  The  Higher  Edti- 
catlon  Act  of  1965  is  lurther  amended  by 
inserting  after  title  VII  the  loUowing  new 
title: 

"TITLE    VIII      NETWORKS    FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 

•SHARING     EDUCATIONAI.     AND     HELATED 
RESOURCES 

"Sec.  801.  (a)  To  encourage  colleges  and 
universities  to  share  to  an  optimal  extent. 
through  cooperative  arrangements,  their 
technical  and  other  educational  and  admin- 
istrative facilities  and  resources,  and  in  order 
to  test  and  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  .nid 
efficiency  of  a  variety  of  such  arrangements. 
the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  to  make  project  grants  lor  all 
or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  developing, 
or  carrying  out  such  arrangements.  Such 
grants  may  be  made  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  colleges  or  universities.  WTien  in  the 
Commissioner's  Judgment  it  will  more  effec- 
tively promote  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  other  es- 
tablished public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
or  organizations,  including  professional  orga- 
nization or  academic  societies  and  he  may 
enter  into  contracts  with  established  private 
agencies  and  organizations. 

"'(b)  Projects  for  the  planning,  develop- 
ment, or  carrying  out  of  such  arrangements 
assisted  under  this  title  may,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection   (ci.  include — 

"(1)  (A)  Joint  use  of  facilities  such  as 
classrooms,  libraries,  or  laboratories,  includ- 
ing Joint  use  of  necessary  books,  materials. 
and  equipment;  or  ( B  i  affording  access  to 
specialized  library  collections  through  prep- 
aration of  interinstitutional  catalogs  and 
through  development  of  systems  and  prep- 
aration of  suitable  media  for  electronic  or 
other  rapid  transmission  of  materials: 

"'(2)  establishment  and  Joint  operation  of 
closed-circuit  television  or  equivalent  trans- 
mission facilities;  and 

"(3)  establishment  and  Joint  operation  of 
electronic  computer  networks  and  programs 
therefor,  to  be  available  to  participating  in- 
stitutions for  such  purposes  as  financial  and 
student  records,  student  course  work,  or 
transmission  of  library  materials. 

"(c)(1)  Grants  pursuant  to  clause  iB)  of 
paragraprfi  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  may  not  be 
used  to  pay  the  costs  of  electronic  transmis- 
sion terminals. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  o[}eration  of  a  computer  net- 
work, grants  may  not  include — 

"(A)  the  cost  of  operating  .odministr.-itive 
terminals  or  student  terminals  at  participat- 
ing institutions;  or 

"(B)  the  cost,  or  any  participating  insti- 
tution's pro  rata  share  of  the  cost,  of  using 
the  central  computer  facilities  of  the  net- 
work, except  (i)  such  costs  of  systems  devel- 
opment and  programing  of  computers  and 
transmission  costs  as  are  necessary  to  muke 
the  network  operational,  (ill  the  adminis- 
trative and  program  support  costs  of  the  cen- 
tral facilities  of  the  network,  and  (iiii  the 
line-aocess  costs  incurred  by  participating 
Institutions. 

'"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

'Sec.  802.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, for  grants  under  section  801. 
$500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  each  of  the  two  succeed- 


ing fiscal  years,  there  may  be  appropriated  for 
such  grants  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law 

"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec  803  This  title  may  l>e  cited  lis  the 
■Networks  lor  Knowledge  Act  of  1968"."" 
TITLE  X— AMENDMENTS  TO  ITTLE  VIII 
(GENERAL  PROVISION.'^  I  OF  HIGHER 
KDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  AND  TO 
TITLE  I  (GENERAL  PROVISIONS)  AND 
TITLE  X  (MISCELLANEOUS  PRO- 
VLSIONS)  OF  N.-VTIONAL  DEFENSE  EDU- 
CATION   ACT    OF    1958 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADVISORY  I  OUKCIL  ON  CRAD- 
I  ATE  education:  ABOLITION  OF  HIGHER  LDL- 
CATION    FACILITIES    ACT    ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

.SEC  1001  (a)  Tlie  Higher  Education  Act 
ol  1965  is  .tmended  by  adding  after  the 
section  redesignated  by  section  901  of  this 
Act  a-s  section  904  the  following  new  sec- 
tion : 

"M1V1.SORY      COUNCIL      ON      GRADUATE      rDUCAT10^f 

"SEC.  905  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil  on  Graduate  Education  .hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Council"  i .  consist- 
ing of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be  Chair- 
man, of  one  representative  each  from  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President,  the  NaUonal 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  and 
of  members  appointed  by  the  Commissioner 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  or  classi- 
fication laws  Such  appointed  members  shall 
be  selected  from  among  leading  .luthorities 
in  the  field  of  education,  except  that  at  least 
one  of  them  shall   be  a   graduate  student 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  advise  the  Com- 
missioner on  matters  of  general  policy  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  program.s  relating  to  graduate  edu- 
cation. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of  the  Unit- 
ed SWtes  shall,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  of  the  Council  or  otherwise  i-n- 
jraged  in  the  business  ol  the  Council,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
Iixed  bv  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  the 
rale  specified  at  the  time  ol  .'uch  service  lor 
prade  GS  18  in  section  5332  ol  title  5,  United 
Slates  Code,  including  travelume.  and  while 
so  serving  on  the  business  of  the  Council 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, incluciing  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  i>ersons  em- 
ployed intermittently  in  the  Government 
service. 

■'(d)  The  Commissioner  i.s  .luthorized  to 
furnish  to  the  Council  such  technical  as- 
sistance, and  to  make  available  to  It  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  assistance  and 
such  pertinent  data  available  to  him.  ;is  the 
Council  may  require  to  carry  out  is  func- 
tions." 

(bMl)  Section  203  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilitlei  Act  of  19G3  is  repealed. 

(2)  Paragraph  il)  of  section  202(Ci  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
any  application  lor  a  prant  under  this  title 
until  he  has  obtained  the  advice  and  recom- 
mendations ol  a  panel  ol  .--pecialists  who  are 
not  employees  ol  ihe  Federal  Government 
and  who  are  competent  to  evaluate  .such 
applications." 

DISSEMINATION     OF    I.NFOnM  A  HON 

Sec  1002  TTie  Higher  Education  .'Vet  of 
1965  is  further  amended  by  .adding  after  sec- 
tion 905  (as  added  by  this  title i  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

•■DISSEMI.VATION     OF     INFORMATION 

•  Sec  90C  la)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out    more   effectively   'he   provisions   of   this 
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AC.  the  NaUonaJ  Defenae  Ed  iCAll.n  AC.  of 
19.S8  the  Higher  rduc«tl>n  FicUitieB  Act 
of  19«3  And  other  .Acts  admlnatered  by  him 
in  the  field  -.f  higher  e<luc»t'.on  includuii? 
t.'^i.jfte  tulmi.T..«tere<l  by  htm  by  delegation  i . 
the  Cominlssloner    - 

(li  shall  prepare  a:id  dls.semln.tte  'i  in- 
Btliutlons  of  higher  eduratinn  St«te  agen- 
cies concerned  w'.th  higher  education  and 
other  appropr'.Hte  agencies  tind  Inaututlons 
( .^  1  reports  on  proijrains  and  projects  >s- 
ststed  under  nich  Acts  and  >ther  proirrfims 
and  projects  of  a  ilmllar  nature  and  Bi 
Crtlrtlogs  reviews  blblu-^Taphles  abstracl.t 
analyses  of  research  and  eTperlmentatlon 
and  such  other  materUlii  as  are  <enerally 
useful  for  .such  purpoae, 

■(2i  in»y  upon  request  pruvide  .ulvtce. 
counsel,  technical  assistance  ,uid  demon- 
■trattonj  to  in»UtuUons  and  A«tenclea 
referred  to  in  paragraph  i  1  i  undertaking  to 
Initiate  ir  expand  pr  >>{r.inis  or  projects  un- 
der such  Acla  ::i  )rder  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity increase  the  depth  or  br.  «den  t!ie  scope 
of  such  programs  or  project*,  and  shall  In- 
form such  institutions  and  agencies  of  the 
mvailiftsntty  of  AssHtance  pursuant  to  this 
paragnrph. 

"31  shall  from  time  to  time  prep«ire  and 
disseminate  to  iii-stltutlons  and  a«?encle« 
referred  to  In  paragraph  i  1 1  reports  -letting 
forth  developments  In  the  utilization  and 
iklaptaUon  of  project*  -.irrted  >ut  p'.irsuant 
to  such  Acts,  ihd 

■',4 1  may  enter  Into  c:on tracts  with  public 
or  t>rlvat«  agencies,  orgajilzatlons.  grjup*.  or 
Individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  jf 
this  secUoa. 

■ibi  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
UoQ  W.OOO  iXX)  f»r  the  rlscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1970  Pot  the  fliscai  year  ending  June  30. 
1971  axid  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  flscaJ 
years,  there  may  be  ipproprlated  for  such 
purpoee  only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  muy 
here&fter  authorize  by  Law  " 
coNFOBMiNo   DrFUfrrtoNS  or   iNSTmmnN   or 

HICHEX    lDTTC»TlON    *<T  Or    I9eS    AHO    !."«    !«A- 
rlOMAL    OCrTNSC    EDl'C.*TTON     *CT    Or     1938 

-SEC  1003  Ai  Section  301 1  ai  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  as  so  redesignated  by 
section  901  of  this  Act  i  U  amended  by  In- 
serting after  "If  not  so  accredited. "  In  clause 
l5i  the  following  "i.Ai  ;s  iui  Intltutlon  with 
respect  to  which  the  Commissioner  has  de- 
termined that  there  is  satisfactory  fissurance. 
considering  the  resources  stvallttbie  to  the  In- 
stitution, the  period  ->f  time.  If  any,  during 
which  It  hJd  jperated.  the  effort  It  Is  muklng 
to  meet  *ccredi*.aUi-in  aUindarda.  and  the 
purpose  for  which  this  deterni:n.it.l'.n  Is  being 
made,  that  the  Institution  will  meet  the  iur- 
credltatlon  stand.urda  uf  3uch  an  agency  or 
association  withla  a  reasonable  time,  or  B)  ". 
ibi  The  second  sentence  of  such  para- 
graph lai  U  iiuended  by  sinking  out  'Such 
term  also  Includes  any  business  school  or 
technical  institution"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  Such  term  also  Includes  any  school 
which  provides  not  less  than  a  one-year  pro- 
gram ot  training  to  prepare  students  fur 
g.vlnJuI  employment  In  .%  recognized  occup.i- 
tlon  .iiid" 

i.NSERnoN  ->r  onriNmoN  or  "combination  or 
iNSTrrt-TiMNs     or     hiches    education"     in 

HIGHER    EDUCATION    ACT   or    ISSS 

Sec  1iX>4  Section  901  of  the  Higher  EMu- 
c.%uon  .Act  of  1966  I  as  so  redesignated  by 
section  901  of  this  .Acti  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"iji  The  term  combination  of  institutions 
of  higher  education'  means  a  group  of  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  that  have  entered 
into  a  cooperaUve  arrangement  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  common  objective,  or 
a  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency,  orga- 
nization, i.r  Institution  designated  or  created 
by  a  group  of  Insututlons  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  a  com- 
mon >bJecUve  on  their  beh&lf  " 


PROVISION      IN      NATIONAL      OBFINBB      BDI'CATtOM 
A'-r     or      l»58     FtiR     THE     TRUST     T«a«rro«T     OF 

THE    pAcinc    isLANua.    roB    SCHOOLS    or   de- 

P\RrMENT  or  INTERIOR  ri;>R  INDIAN  CHIL- 
DRKN  AND  rOR  OVBRSEAS  OEKENOENT  SCHOOIJI 
or     DEPARTMENT     or     OETINSE 

Src  1005  lai  .Sei-'iun  1008  of  the  NaUonal 
Defense  Education  .Ait  of  1968  U  amended 
to    re.id    .wi    loll.iws 

ALL. 'TMENTS    TO     lERRrTOCIES    AND    POSSESSIONS 

.Srr  1008  The  amounts  rese'-ved  by  the 
Conimlssloner  under  sections  302.  312.  and 
-joj  shall,  in  accordnnce  therewith,  be  allotted 
among  — 

(Ai  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canrxl  Zi^ne.  Ouam 
.*merlc,in  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Island,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  I'lcUlc  I.slands  .icc.ird- 
Ing  to  their  re.sp<^-tlve  needs  for  the  type  if 
a.s.slstan(-p  fvirnlshed  under  the  part  or  title 
in   which    the   "lectlon   appears,   and 

,Bi  In  the  c.ise  of  imounts  bO  re.ierved 
under  sections  302  and  302.  il)  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  according  to  the  need  for 
such  assistance  In  order  to  efTectuate  the 
purposes  of  such  part  or  title  In  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  'he  Depart- 
ment uf  the  Interior  and  illl  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  according  to  the  need  for  such 
.-us-slstance  In  order  '•!  effertu.^te  the  purposes 
of  such  part  or  title  In  the  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
The  -erms  upon  which  payments  for  such 
purpfiee  shall  be  miide  to  the  -Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  .Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  crlterlB 
a«  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
carry   out    the   purposes   of   this   title  " 

■  bl  Sections  302<aiili  and  .VWiai  of 
such  .^ct  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"3  per  centum  thereof,  as  he  may  determine 
for  allotment  fis  provided  In  .section  1008." 
and  mserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "3  per  centum 
tliere<if  -^  he  may  determine  for  allotment 
as  pn)vided  In  section  10081  Ai.  and  such 
amount  not  In  excess  of  1  per  centum  there- 
of IS  he  may  determine  for  allotment  as  pro- 
vided in  secUon  10081  B) ," 

ic)  Section  lOSiai  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
(  1  1  by  striking  out  "or"  each  time  It  appears 
before  the  Virgin  Islands".  i2)  hy  inserting 
after  "the  Virgin  Islands."  as  it  nmt  appears 
and  for  the  purposes  of  titles  II.  HI.  and  V. 
the  lYiist  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands." 
and  3>  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  ir  the  rtust  Territory  of  the 
P-iilflc  Islands" 

idl  The  imendments  made  by  this  secUon 
shall  be  efTcctlve  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30.  1968 

l-Ri>v:--.IONS  rOR  AOEljUATX  LEAOTIME  AND  rOR 
1-LAN.NING  AND  EVALL'ATIoN  IN  HIGHER  tOU- 
l  AfloN    PROGRAMS 

SEC  1006  rhe  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1J65  as  amended  by  t.'ils  .Act,  Is  further 
amenileU  t)y  adding  iiOer  section  908  the  fol- 
lowing :iew  se<  tl'.>ns 

PROl.RAM    PLANNING    AND    FVALIATIO.N    rOR 
HIGlirR    rOtTATlON    PROGRAMS 

Sic  907  TTiere  .ire  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated «1, 117, 000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  and  $1,900,000  for  the 
ascdl  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secreuu-y,  in  accordance  with 
regiilatlons  prescribed  by  him.  for  expenses. 
Including  granls.  loans,  contracts,  or  other 
paymenw,  for  1 1 1  planning  for  the  succeed- 
ing ye»ir  programs  or  projects  authorued 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  iw  any 
provision  of  the  National  Defense  EducaUon 
.Act  of  1958  or  the  Hlghtr  Education  FaclU- 
tles  Act  of  1963,  and  i2i  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  so  .luthorlred  Kor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  each  of 
the  tvko  suiceedlng  fiscal  years,  there  may 
be  ippr>'prlated  for  Mich  purpose  only  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  author- 
ize by  law 

".ADVANCE    rU.NDlNC 

"S«c    908    To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible  State,    local,    and    Federal    otllcers 


concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Pi-<|. 
eral  tlnanclal  iisslstance  for  education   appr.- 
prtatlons  for  grants,  loans,  contracts   or  othf; 
IMtyments  under  any  Art  referred  to  in  secti..n 
9<n    are    authorized    to    be    included    in    t>  •• 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  pre<  ^^l 
Ing  the  tlsraJ  year  for  which  they  are  av  i, 
able  for  obligation   In  order  to  effect   itraio, 
tlon  to  thU  method  of  timing  appn>prla*; 
action     the    preceding    sentence    shall    applv 
notwithstanding   that   lU   Initial   appllCHlv    ■. 
under  any  such  Act  will  result  in  the  enac- 
ment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the  sair.p 
iipia-oprlatlon     Act     of     otherwise)      of     two 
separate    appn>pr1atl ona.    one    for    the    thei 
current  fiscal   year  .ind  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year 

EVALUATION        REPORTS        SNO       OONCRESSION  \t 

Rivirw 

■  Srr  909  la)  No  later  than  March  31 
ea*h  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  .shall  trari 
mlt  to  the  re«pectlve  committees  of  :).<■ 
Congresa  having  leglslaUve  Jurisdiction  ovf-r 
any  Act  referred  to  In  .section  907  and  to  thi- 
respective  Committees  on  Appropriations  .i 
ref)ort  evaluating  the  results  and  effectlve- 
nem  of  programs  and  projects  aaalsted  there- 
under during  the  receding  fiscal  year,  to- 
gether with  his  rec<,)fnmendRtiona  (including 
any  legislative  recommendations)  relating 
thereto 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program 
the  report  submitted  In  the  penultimate 
fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations  are  then 
authorized  to  be  made  for  such  program  shall 
include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  review 
and  evaluation  of  stich  program  las  up  to 
date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  Its  entire 
past  life,  based  on  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  on  objective  measurements,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
as  to  proposed  legislative  action, 
"availabimtt  or  appropriations  on  AC.\DFM1 

OR    SCHOOL    TEAR    BASIS 

"Sec,  910,  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  ►tranls.  loans,  contracts,  or  other 
payments  to  educational  agencies  or  Institu- 
tions under  any  Act  referred  to  In  section 
907.  may.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  be  made  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  agency  or  Institution  concerned 
on  the  basis  of  an  academic  or  school  yeur 
dltTerlng  from  such  flscai  year.  " 
TITLE      XI— AMENDMENTS      TO      HIGHER 

EDUCATION   FACILITIES   ACT  OP   1963 
SaiTENSION    or    PROGRAM 

-Sec,  1101,  (aid)  Section  101(a)  of  tb? 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963  is 
amended  by  strlkln*^  out  "seven  "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof    'nine", 

.2)  Section  101  lb)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
I  A)  by  ftrlklng  out  "for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  ?0,  1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  each  for  the  fiscal  year  endlnc 
June  30.  1969,  and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
vear  ,  and  (Bi  hy  striking  out  "1970  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal' vear  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  lUVl  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years'" 

I  3)  -Section  105(b)  of  .such  Act  is  amended 
(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"two  succeeding"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of three  succeeding",  and  iD)  by  striking 
out  "1970,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  1971.  and  the 
two   succeeding   fiscal   years"  , 

lb)  Section  201  of  such  .Act  is  amended 
ill  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  by  strlkln,; 
out  "seven"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereoi 
"nlpe '.  and  l2)  In  the  second  sentence  lAi 
by  striking  out  "1968.  and  for  the  succeeding 
flscai  vear  •  and  inserting  in  lieu  theretit 
•  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeedmq 
fiscal  years",  and  (B)  striking  out  "1970.  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  "  and  inserting  m 
ll«u  thereof  1971.  and  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years" 

IC)  Set  tlon  303  IC  I  of  such  .Act  Is  amended 
111  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"seven"   and  insert   In   Ueu   thereof  "nine". 
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and  (2)  In  the  second  sentence  (A)  by 
striking  out  ••19«e  and  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•  1968  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
n.scal  years  •  and  (B)  by  striking  out  '1970. 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
.nc  in  Ueu  thereof  "1971,  and  the  two  suc- 
ifpdlng  f.scal   years"" 

BROADENING       tMGlBILITV        FOR       CONSTRVCTION 
GRANTS 

SEC  1102  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to 
fiscal  years  ending  on  or  after  June  30, 
1 969- ' 

(1)  Section  10«  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Higher 
tklucatlon  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  as  amended. 
i.s  amended  by  Inserting  after  "enrollment 
capacity"  In  each  case  the  followlngi  "",  ca- 
pacity to  provide  needed  health  care  to  stu- 
dents or   personnel  of  the  Instltutaon,". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  107(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"iind  expansion  of  the  capacity  to  provide 
needed  health  care  to  students  and  institu- 
tional personnel", 

(3)  Section  108(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  and",  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5).  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7)  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (5>  the  following: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  a  project  to  construct 
an  innrmarv  or  other  facility  designed  to  pro- 
vide primarily  for  outpatient  care  of  stu- 
denu  and  Institutional  personnel,  he  deter- 
mines no  financial  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided such  project  under  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1950;  and"" 

(4)  Section  303(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (2),  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  the  follow- 
ing: ■',  and  (4)  that.  In  the  case  of  a  project 
to  construct  an  Infirmary  or  other  facility 
designed  to  provide  primarily  for  outpatient 
care  of  students  and  institutional  personnel, 
no  financial  assistance  will  be  provided  such 
project  under  title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1950" 

(6)  The  first  sentence  of  section  401(a) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ";  and.  for  purposes  of  titles  I  and  III, 
such  term  includes  Infirmaries  or  other  fa- 
cilities designed  to  provide  primarily  for 
outpatient  care  of  students  and  InsUtutlon- 
al  personnel  ". 

(a)  Effective  with  respect  to  the  first  flscai 
year  for  which  there  Is  appropriated  the  full 
amount  authorized  for  such  year  by  section 
101(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963— 

(1)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "accommodate  "  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to  expand 
and  Improve  the  facilities  available  for  the 
education  ol" 

(2  I  Section  106  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•'FLICIBILITT    FOR    GRANTS 

"Sec.  lOG  An  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  under  this 
title  only  if  the  project  Is  needed  and  will  be 
efficiently  utilized  by  the  Institution  (1)  to 
provide  for  increased  student  enrollments; 
or  i2i  to  provide  a  needed  expansion  of  ex- 
tension, continuing  education,  or  commu- 
nity service  programs  of  the  Institution;  or 
(3)'  to  remedy  existing  or  developing  defi- 
ciencies m  the  instructional,  extension,  re- 
search, student  counseling  or  student  health 
programs  of  the  Institution:  or  1 4)  to  pro- 
vide administrative,  maintenance,  storage, 
or  utility  .services  necessary  for  the  continued 
operation  or  expansion  of  the  Institution; 
or     5)   for  a  combination  ol  such  purposes. "' 

ANNVAL    INTEREST    GRANTS 

Sec.  1103.   (a)   Title  in  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of   1963  is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"ANNUAL    INTEREST    GRANTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  To  assist  Institutions  of 
higher  educaUon  and  higher  education 
building  agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  bor- 
rowing from  other  sources  for  the  construc- 
tion of  academic  facilities,  the  Commissioner 
may  make  annual  Interest  grants  to  such 
institutions  and  agencies 

"(b)  Annual  interest  prants  to  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  educaUon  or  higher  education 
building  agency  with  respect  to  any  academic 
facility  shall  be  made  over  a  fiscal  period  not 
exceeding  forty  years  and  provision  for  such 
grants  shall  be  embodied  in  a  contract  guar- 
anteeing their  payment  over  such  period 
Even  such  grant  shall  be  In  an  amount  not 
greater  than  the  difference  between  lU  the 
average  annual  debt  service  which  would  be 
required  to  be  paid,  during  the  life  of  the 
loan,  on  the  amount  borrowed  from  oiher 
sources  for  the  construction  of  such  facili- 
ties, and  (2)  the  average  annual  debt  service 
which  the  institution  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  pay.  during  the  life  of  the  loan 
with  respect  to  such  amounts  if  the  api^li- 
cable  interest  rate  were  the  maximum  rate 
specified  in  section  303(b):  Provided.  That 
the  amount  on  which  such  grant  is  based 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  fuch  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  an- 
nual Interest  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  higher  education  building 
agencies  in  accordance  with  this  section 

"•(2)    Contracts  lor  annual   interest  grants 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into 
In  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  is  au- 
thorized in  appropriation   Acts;    and  m   any 
event   the   total   amount   of   annual   inierest 
grants  which  may  be  paid  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  higher  education  build- 
ing agencies   in   any   year   pursuant   to  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  section  shail 
not  exceed  $10,000,000,  which  amount  .■;hali 
be  increa-sed  by  $10,000,000  on  July   1,  1970, 
■(d)    No  annual  interest  grant  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  miule  unless  the  Com- 
missioner finds   ,  1 )    that  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  development  cost  of  the  facility 
will   be   financed   from   non-Federal   sources, 
(2)    that  the  applicant  is  unable  to  secure  a 
loan  in  the  amount  of  the  loan  with  respect 
to  which  the  annual  Interest  grant  is  to  be 
made,   from   other   sources   upon   terms   and 
conditions  equally  as  favorable  as  the  terms 
and  conditions  appUcable  to  loans  under  this 
title,  and    (3)    that  the  construcUon  will  be 
undertaken   in   an    economical    manner   and 
that  it  will  not  be  of  elaborate  or  extravagant 
design   or  materials,   A   loan  with  respect  to 
which  an  Interest  grant  is  made  under  this 
section    shall    not    be    considered    financing 
from  a  non-Federal  source  '" 

EXTENDING  AUTHORIZATION  fOR  IlIGHFR  TX>VC\- 
TION  FACILITIES  CON.STRICTION  ASSISTANCE  IN 
MAJOR  DISASTER  AREAS 

Sec  1104.  Section  408ia)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  3  963  is  nmended 
by  striking  out  ""July  1,  1967,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'July  1,  19G9," 


tlon  103  and  after  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 104  the  following:  "The  amount  allotted 
to  any  State  under  the  preceding  sentence 
lor  any  flscai  year  which  Is  lees  than  $60,000 
shall  be  Increased  to  $50,000.  the  total  of 
Increases  thereby  required  being  derived  by 
proportionately  reducing  the  amount  allotted 
to  each  of  ihe  remaining  States  under  the 
preceding  sentence,  but  with  such  adjust- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  al- 
lotment of  any  such  remaining  States  from 
being  thereby  reduced  to  less  than  $50,000  '" 
lb)  The  amendments  made  by  this  .sec- 
lion  shall  apply  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending   on   i.'r  after   June  30,    1969 

rrriE  xii— education  for  the 

PUBLIC   SERVICE 


INCREASING    FEDERAL    SHARE 

Sec.  1105,  I  a)  Sections  107(bl  and  401(d) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 
are  each  amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "'33', 
per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"50  per  centum"  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "'40 
per  centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"50  per  centum"", 

(b)  Section  202  ib)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  sUiking  out  ""SS's  per  centum"" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "50  per  centum". 

MINIMUM    TTTLE    I    ALLOTMENTS    TO    STATES 
AND    TERRITORIES 

Sec.  1106.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act  of  1963  is  amended  bv 
Inserting  after   the  second  sentence   ol  sec- 


Tm,E 
Srr     1201.  1'his  title   may   be  cited  as  the 
Ftliication  for  the  Public  Service  Act"". 

PURPOSE 

Sec  1202  II  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
lo  establish  a  program  of  grants  and  fel- 
lowships to  improve  the  education  of  stu- 
dents attending  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  preparation  for  entrance  Into  the 
service  of  State,  local,  or  Federal  povern- 
nients,  and  to  attract  such  students  to  'he 
jniblic  service 
Part       A — Grants       and       Contracts       To 

STRENf^THEN     AND     IMPROVE     EDUCATION      >'OR 

THE   Public  .Service 

PROJECT    CRA.NTS    and    tfjNTRACTS 

.Sec  1203,  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
ciilion,  and  Welfare  (hereafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"" »  Is  authoniied 
10  make  grajits  to  or  contracts  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  institutions,  to  assist  them  in 
planning,  developing,  strengthening,  im- 
proving, or  carrying  out  programs  or  proj- 
ects 111  for  the  preparation  of  graduate  or 
professional  students  to  enter  the  public 
service  or  i2i  for  research  into,  or  develop- 
ment or  demonstration  of,  improved  meth- 
(Xls  of  education  for  the  public  service.  Such 
grants  or  contracts  may  include  payment  of 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  programs  or  i)ro]- 
ects  lor — 

(A)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  graduate  or  professional  programs 
to  prepare  students  to  enter  the  public 
service; 

iBi  training  and  retraining  of  faculty 
members: 

(Ci  strengthening  ihe  public  service  as- 
pects of  courses  or  curriculums  leading  to  a 
gradtiate  or  professional  degree: 

(Di  conduct  of  short-term  or  regular  ses- 
tion  institutes  for  advanced  study  by  persons 
engaged  in  or  preparing  to  engage  In  the 
preparation  of  students  to  enter  the  public 
■ervlce:  and 

lEi  research  into,  i.nd  development  of, 
methods  of  training  students  or  faculty,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  teaching  materials 
and  the  planning  of  curriculum 
The  Secretary  may  also  makp  grants  to  ether 
public  or  private  nonprofit  acencies  and  <  r- 
ganlzations,  including  professional  and 
scholarly  associations  or  contracts  with  pub- 
lic i-T  private  agencies  or  (jrganlzatlons.  to 
c.irry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  when 
such  grants  or  contracts  will  make  an  espe- 
cially significant  contribution  to  attaining 
the  objectives  of  this  .section 

APPLICATION    FOR   GRANT   OR   CONTRACT;    ALLOCA- 
TION    OF    GRANTS    OR    r  ONTRACTS 

Sec  1204  lai  .A  grant  or  contract  author- 
i.^wl  by  this  part  may  be  made  inly  upi  n 
.'.ppllcation  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  tr 
times  and  containing  such  information  as  he 
may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such  applu  .i- 
tion  shall  be  approved  unless  it  — 

(  1 1  sets  forth  programs,  activities,  research, 
cr  development  for  which  a  grant  is  author- 
ized under  this  part,  and  describes  the  re- 
lation thereof  to  any  program  set  forth  by  the 
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applicant  in  an  application,  If  any.  submlfed 
pursuant  to  part  B; 

i2i  provides  for  such  flucal  rontrol  nnd 
fund  accounting  priic«lure«  as  may  l^e  neces- 
aarv  to  assure  proper  dMbvir^^ment  of  and 
ftcc' ■uiitlnij  f  >r  Peilpri!  find-"  p:iid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  see  inn     ind 

.3.  provides  for  making  such  reports  in 
such  f'lrm  and  -ijr.talnln<  surh  infurmaunn 
as  -he  Seoretarv  may  re<iulre  •<>  tarry  out  hl» 
funciions  under  'hl.s  serfinn  ind  for  keep- 
ing sui-h  rei^'nrda  And  for  utTording  such  icress 
thereto  ,i»  -he  Secretary  luav  find  necesaar'. 
to  i.ssure  the  correctness  md  verlBcatlon  of 
SU'  h  rep<irts 

rti  The  Sec-r.-'iirv  ■.hall  all. ..ate  g:aiit«;  r 
contracts  inder  tlus  part  In  such  manner  as 
will  most  nearly  provide  an  equittble  ai<i- 
trihutlon  of  the  ijr.inta  or  contracts  through- 
out the  Unired  Sta'es  .imonsj  institutions  of 
higher  edui  .ition  which  show  promise  of  be- 
ing able  •>>  use  funds  effectively  for  the  pur- 
poses .f  -his  part  ex.-ept  that  to  the  extent 
he  Jeems  proper  in  the  national  Interest  the 
Secretary  may  it-ve  preference  to  programs 
designed  to  mee'  m  undent  national  neefl 
.c  1  I  1.  P.ivmenta  under  this  section  may 
tie  used,  io  ;icoardan.-e  with  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  and  subject  to  "he  terms  and 
i-ondltiona  set  f  >rth  in  aJl  application  ip- 
proved  under  subsection  mh  to  pay  part  nf 
the  L-ompensaUon  of  studenu  employed  m 
public  service  .>ther  than  public  service  as 
in  employee  m  any  branch  of  the  CVovern- 
menc  of  the  United  States  is  part  of  a  pro- 
gram for  which  a  grant  nas  been  apprr.ved 
pumuaJit  to  this  section 

2i  Department*  and  igencles  of  the 
United  States  are  encouraged  •(>  "he  extent 
consistent  with  efficient  .vdmlnlstratlon.  to 
enter  into  armngemen'^i  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  tt.e  full-time  part-time, 
or  tempc'rary  employment  whether  in  the 
competitive  >r  excepted  service  of  students 
enrolled  m  programs  set  forth  in  applica- 
tions ippmved  under  subsection  lai 
H^R^    B      Pt'Bi.ir    StRvitrx   Pbi.i-.jwsh IPS 

SWSRO    .ir    PUBLIC     SERVICE     KCI.Lo  WSHIPS 

Sec  1211  The  Secretary  i.s  authorized  to 
awird  fellowships  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  gntduate  or  pro- 
fessional stucy  f'>r  persons  who  plan  to  pur- 
sue a  career  ;n  public  service  Such  fellow- 
ships shall  be  awarded  for  such  periods  .wt 
the  Secretary  m.iy  determine  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  .icademlc  years 

ALLOCATION     aw    rELLOWSHlPS 

Sec  1212  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  fel- 
lowships under  this  part  among  Instltvitlous 
of  higher  education  with  programs  approved 
under  the  provisions  of  this  part  for  the  use 
of  individuals  accepted  into  such  prngrams 
m  such  manner  »nd  u.cordlng  to  such  plan 
as  will  insofar  as  practicable 

ill  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  fellowships  tluroughout  the  United 
States,  except  that  to  the  extent  he  deems 
proper  in  the  national  interest  the  Secretary 
may  give  preference  to  prt>gram8  designe*:! 
to  meet  an  urgent  n.ttlonal  need    and 

i2i  attract  recent  college  g^»dual«■^  to 
pursue  I  -arrer  in  publu  service 

APPRl.VAl-       >►      PROGRAMS 

SEC  1213  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a 
graduate  or  professional  program  of  an  in- 
stituUon  of  higher  education  only  upon  ap- 
plication by  the  institution  and  only  upon 
his  findings — 

I  I )  thttt  such  prog/rtm  has  as  a  principal 
.ir  significant  objective  the  education  of 
persons  for  the  public  service,  or  the  educa- 
tion of  persons  in  a  profession  or  vocation 
!or  whose  practitioners  there  is  a  significant 
and  continuing  need  :n  the  public  service  as 
a.-termlned  by  the  Secretary  after  such  con- 
saltation  with  other  .igencles  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

i2i  that  such  program  is  in  effect  and  of 
high    quality     or    can    readily    be    put    Into 


effect    and    may    reaaonably    be    expected    tn 

be  of  high  qualltv 

i3f  that  the  application  describes  the 
relation  of  uoh  pr«ram  to  any  program 
activity  research  nr  Jevel.>pment  set  forth 
by  the  applicant  in  .m  application.  If  any. 
submitted  pursuant  t<.  part  A    and 

i4)  that  the  application  contains  satls- 
facUiry  ftssurance  that  Ai  the  institution 
will  recommend  '.o  the  Secretary  for  the 
award  .>f  fellowships  under  this  part  for 
study  in  such  program  .nly  i>rTsona  of 
siiperlor  promise  *ho  have  demonstrated  to 
the  satlsrartlon  of  the  livitltutlfm  a  serious 
intent  to  enter  the  public  service  upon  com- 
pleting the  prr>gram.  and  Bi  the  institution 
will  make  reasonable  conllnulng  efforts  to  en- 
courage recipients  of  fellowships  under  this 
part  enrolle<1  in  such  program  tn  enter  the 
piihllr  serur^  uixjii  cimpletlng  the  pri>gr"m 

STIPENDS 

Sri  1214  lai  TTie  Secret arv  .shall  pay  t.> 
pereons  awarded  fellowships  vinder  this  part 
such  stipends  (Including  such  allowances  for 
subsistence  .md  other  expenses  for  such  per- 
sons and  their  dependents  i  as  he  may  deter- 
mine to  t>e  .-onsmtent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tices under  comparable  federally  supported 
programs 

ibi  The  Secretary  shall  iln  addition  to  the 
stipends  paid  to  |>ers«ins  under  subjection 
(ai  '  pay  u>  the  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  which  such  person  Is  pursuing  his 
course  of  study  such  am.>unt  .is  the  Commis- 
si.>ner  may  determine  to  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  Lomp.arable  feder- 
ally supi>orted  progrnms 

Kri.LoWsHIP    1.>NOITIONS 

Sti  iai5  A  person  awarded  a  fellowship 
under  the  provisions  .>f  this  part  .shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  payments  provided  in 
this  part  .inlv  (luring  such  periods  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  lie  Is  maintaining  .satis- 
factory proficiency  and  devoting  full  time 
to  study  or  research  in  the  held  in  which 
such  fellowship  was  awarded  In  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and  Is  not  en- 
gaging In  gainful  employment  other  than 
employments  approved  by  the  .Secretary  bv 
or  pursuant   to  regulation 

Part  C     Oeni3ial  Provision.s 
uetinitions 
SEr    1221    .As  used  m  this  title — 
I  a)    The     term       State"     means     a     State 
Puerto    Rlco,    the    District    of    Columbia,    the 
Canal    Zone.    Guam.    American    Samoa,    the 
Virgin  IsUuids   and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands 

•  bi  The  term  institution  of  higher  ed- 
uc.iltoii  means  .m  educational  institution 
in  .iny  State  exclu.sue  t)f  an  institution  of 
anv  agency  of  the  United  States,  which  i  1 1 
■tdmits  as  regular  students  only  persons  hav- 
ing .1  certlhcate  <.>f  graduation  from  a  school 
providing  secondary  education,  or  the  rec- 
ognized equivalent  of  such  certificate  i2)  Is 
.egally  authorized  within  such  State  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  education  beyond  sec- 
^indary  education.  i3i  provides  an  educa- 
tion.il  program  for  which  It  awards  ,i  bache- 
lor's degree  •  T  provides  not  less  than  a  twt.- 
year  program  which  Is  acceptable  for  full 
credit  toward  such  a  degree.  i4i  Is  a  public 
or  other  nonproht  institution,  and  i5i  is 
accredited  by  a  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  ass.K-iatl.m  ipproved  by 
the  Secretary  lor  this  purpose  For  ptirposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  list  .)f  nationally  recognized  accredit- 
ing agencies  or  ass<x:latlons  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  reliable  authority  as  to  the 
quality  of  training  offered 

'CI  The  term  public  service  •  means  serv- 
ice a*  an  officer  or  employee  In  any  branch 
of   State,   local,   cir  Federal  Oovernment 

di  The  term  .icademlc  ye«ir  '  me«ins  an 
academic  year  or  Its  equivalent,  .is  deter- 
nuned  by  the  Secretary 

lei  The  term  nonprofit'  as  applied  to 
an      inatltutlon       agency      or     organization. 


means  an  institution,  agency,  or  organiza- 
tion owned  and  operated  by  one  or  more 
corporations  or  associations  no  part  of  the 
net  earnings  of  which  Inures  i>r  may  law- 
fully mure,  to  the  Ijeneflt  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  Individual 

COORDINATION    OF    rEDERAL    ASSISTANl  E 

Sec  1222  In  administering  this  title  the 
Secreury  shall  give  primary  emphasis  to  the 
Mjieistance  of  programs  and  activities  not 
otherwise  .issisted  by  the  Department  of 
Health  Kducatlon  and  Welfare,  or  by  other 
agencies  ..f  the  Federal  Ooveriunent.  so  .i.s 
tc)  promote  most  effectively  the  title's  ob- 
jectives 

METHOD    or    PATMENT 

Sec  1223  Pavment.s  under  this  title  mii' 
be  made  in  Installments  .md  In  advance  oi 
by  way  of  reimbursement  with  necessar> 
adjustments  i>n  account  of  overpayments  or 
unflerpaymenta 

LIMITATION 

Sec  1224  No  grant  contract  or  lellow- 
shlp  shall  Ije  .iwarded  under  this  title  to.  or 
f(->r  study  at  a  school  or  department  ol 
dlvlnltv  For  the  purposes  of  this  section 
the  term  schcuil  or  department  of  divinity 
means  an  institution  or  deportment  or 
branch  of  .m  institution  whose  program  is 
specifically  for  the  education  of  students  t" 
prepare  them  to  l>ec<>me  ministers  of  religion 
nr  to  enter  upon  some  other  religious  voca- 
tion or  to  pre(>Hre  them  to  teach  theologlc  o 
subjects. 

ITILIZATION    oE    OTHER    ACFNCIKS 

Sec  1225  In  administering  he  provl8lon.s 
of  this  title  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
utilize  the  .services  .md  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  C.overnment  and  oi 
any  other  public  .>r  iionp.otit  agency  or  in- 
stitution on  ,1  reimbursable  basis  or  othcr- 
wl.se  in  .iccordance  with  agreements  between 
the  Secretary  and  the   head   thereof. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL    oF    EDICATION    PROHIBrrtU 

SEC  1226  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
ment agency  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  ;my  direction,  .'-u- 
pervision.  or  control  over  the  curriculum 
proftram  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
()ersonnel  of  any  educational  Institution,  or 
the  selection  of  library  resources  by  an  edu- 
cational instltuuon.  or  over  the  content  oi 
iuiy  material  developed  or  published  undei 
any  progrimi  a.s.^i'-ted  pursuant  to  this  t'tle 

REPORT 

SEC  1227  The  Secretary  .shall  include  lu 
his  ;iunual  report  to  the  Congress,  a  report 
of  activities  of  his  Department  under  this 
title,  including  recommendations  for  needed 
revisions  in   the   provisions  thereof. 

AfTHORIZATION    oF    APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC  1228  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated *500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  $15,000,000  lor  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1970.  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title  For  the  fiscal  ye.ir 
enumg  June  30.  1971.  and  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  there  may  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
only  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law  Ptinds  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  shall 
be  available  tor  obligation  pursuant  to  the 
provuions  of  this  title  during  that  year  and 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year 

TITLE   XIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Al.l:     (J-.OTA!.     IN      YOUTH     WORK      AND     TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  1301  Section  124  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 

■(fl  In  the  case  of  a  program  under  sec- 
tion 123(aMll.  the  Director  shall  not  limit 
the  number  or  percentage  of  the  participants 
In  the  program  who  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age.' 


J  id  If  JT,  IOCS 
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Sec  1302  lai(l)  If  an  Institution  of  higher 
cilucalion  determines,  after  affording  notice 
•iiid  opportunity  for  hearing  to  an  Individual 
.itu-nding.  or  employed  by.  such  institution. 
that  such  indlvidtial  has.  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  willfully  refused  to 
obey  a  lawful  regulatl<jn  or  order  of  such 
insiitutum  and  that  such  refusal  was  of  a 
.serious  nature  and  conulbuted  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  administration  of  such  Insti- 
tution, then  the  institution  shall  deny  any 
further  iK.ymciit  to.  or  for  the  benefit  of, 
.vuch  individual  under  any  of  the  following 
programs: 

( A I  Tlie  student  loan  program  under  title 
II    of    the   National    Defense   Education   Act 

of    1958 

(Bi  The  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  under  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of   1965. 

(C)  The  student  loan  Insurance  program 
under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  ige.-i 

(Di  Tlie  college  work-sttidv  program  under 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act   of    1965 

(El  Any  fellowship  program  carried  on  un- 
der title  II.  III.  or  V  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  <  r  title  IV  or  V.  of  the  Na- 
tional   Defen.se   Edtication   Act  of    1958. 

(21  Nothinq  In  thl.s  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  l.mit  the  freedom  of  any  stu- 
dent to  verbal  expiession  for  individual  vle'ws 
nr  opinions 

ibl  No  loan,  puar.ihtee  of  a  loan  or  grant 
under  a  program  authorized  or  extended  by 
this  Act  shall  be  ..warded  to  any  appUcant 
v.lthln  three  vears  after  he  has  been  con- 
victed bv  anv  court  of  record  of  any  crime 
which  was  committed  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  and  which  Involved  the 
use  of  (or  assisunce  to  others  in  the  use  of) 
force,  trespass  or  the  seizure  of  property  un- 
der control  of  an  Institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  prevent  officials  or  students  at  such 
an  institution  from  engaging  in  their  duties 
or  pursuing  their  studies,  by  an  Institution 
or  person  having  knowledge  of  such  convic- 
tion. 

Sec.  1303.  No  tumdard.  rule,  regulation,  or 
requirement  of  general  applicability  pre- 
scribed for  the  :,dniinlstration  of  this  Act  or 
any  Act  amended  bv  this  Act  may  take  effect 
(1)  until  30  days  after  It  is  published  In  the 
Federal  Register,  and  (2)  unless  interested 
persons  are  civen  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  formulauon  of  such  stand- 
ard, rule,  regulation,  or  requirement  through 
the  submission  of  views  or  arguments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  House  amendment,  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Morse, 
Mr.  Yarborough.  Mr.  Cl.ark.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Javits.  Mr. 
DoMiNicK.  and  Mr.  Murphy  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


WHOLESOME  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
ACT 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  2932)  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act.  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  with  respect 
to  State  poultry  products  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
preface  to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  want 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  the  Senator 


from  Florida  has  a  ver>-  preat  interest 
in  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  It  was  part 
of  my  responsibility  last  year  to  serve 
as  chairman  of  the  conference  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  on  that  par- 
ticular bill,  and  it  was  a  long  confer- 
ence and  a  controversial  one.  I  will  let 
the  Record  of  last  year  speak  for  itself 
as  to  what  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  both 
said  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of 
the  conference  report  about  what  they 
regarded  as  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Florida  in  connection  with  that 
conference. 

Both  of  them  .said,  .sub.stantially.  that 
the  conference  would  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful without  .some  help  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  and  they  went  a  treat 
deal  further  in  their  .statements.  So  I 
have  a  substantial  intere.'-t  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Whole.somc  Meat  Act 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  PrcMdent.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  like  to  restate 
here  and  now  the  great  contribution  the 
Senator  from  Florida  made  in  trying  to 
iron  out  the  differences  between  both 
Houses  on  the  Red  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
I  want  to  say  today  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  great  contributor  to  the 
particular  legislation  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

As  I  stated  previously,  while  we  dis- 
agree on  his  amendment.  I  do  not  mean, 
by  any  means,  to  impugn  his  motives  or 
to  detract  from  his  earnest  desires  to 
protect  the  consumers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  his  very  gracious 
statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  the  record,  first. 
to  show  that  this  matter  of  cooperative 
inspection  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  governments  is  not 
new.  The  great  majority  of  the  food 
products  which  move  Into  interstate  com- 
merce are  not  inspected  by  Federal  in- 
.spectors.  I  am  referring  now  particularly 
to  fruit  products  and  vegetable  products. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  some- 
thing about  what  he  is  .speaking  of.  be- 
cause he  introduced  in  the  Florida  State 
Senate  measures  which  provided  higher 
standards  of  contents  for  Florida  citrus 
than  those  required  by  the  Federal  law 
and  regulation,  and  he  knows  that  for  a 
period  of  years,  the  Federal  Inspection 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  been  glad  to  accept  and  ap- 
prove the  production  passed  by  the  Flor- 
ida Inspection  Service  in  that  very  large 
field. 

I  understand  the  same  thing  :s  true 
with  respect  to  the  inspection  of  citrus 
fruits  in  California,  under  their  State 
system:  and  I  understand,  also,  from  a 
direct  statement  made  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  by  Mr.  Leonard,  the  head  of  the 
division  which  enforces  Federal  inspec- 
tion, that  the  same  is  true  as  to  most 
fruits  and  vegetables— highly  perishable 
crops — which  move  in  interstate  com- 
merce, with  perfect  acceptance  by  the 
Federal  Inspection  Service  and  by  cus- 
tomers and  the  trade  in  far  distant 
States. 


Mr.  President,  there  is  no  rea.son  for 
any  Senator  to  try  to  make  it  appear 
that  this  IS  .something  new,  because  it  is 
not.  It  has  been  the  customary  jnoce- 
duic  for  many  years  as  to  many  edible 
products,  and  particularly  many  lieri.sh- 
able  edible  products. 

My    second    point,    Mr.    President,    is 
tins;  We  have  been  moving,  in  Congress, 
toward  an  extension  of  that  cooperative 
practice   between   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment and  the  States.  Several  years  ago 
the  Congre.ss  pas.sed  the  so-called  Aiken- 
Talmadge  bill,  which  encourages  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  build  up  co- 
operative   inspection   services   with    the 
various  States.  There  is  no  hint  on  the 
part  of  anyone  who  introduced  or  sup- 
liortcd  that  legislation  that  we  are  trying 
to  cat  down  ;.ie  quality  of  the  products 
that  are  handled  under  State  in.spection. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  simply  trj-ing  to 
recognize   the  facLs,  and   the   facts  are 
that  in  many  cases,  the  State  ilandards 
arc   .•superior    to   the    Federal    standards 
i^enerally  imposed  by  Federal  regulation, 
but  under  Federal  law  s-iving  authority 
to    the    Department    of    Agriculture    to 
make  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  when  we  had 
before  us  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  every 
emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  creation  of 
a    cooperative    inspection    .service.    The 
testimony  in  the  Record  will  show  that. 
The  conflict  between  the  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
bin  introduced  by  other  .Senators  who 
wanted  this  whole  neld  put  under  cxclu- 
.nve  Federal  handling  will  show  that.  The 
arguments  on  the  floor  will  show  that. 
The  arguments  in  conference  will  show- 
that   and  the  contents  of  the  bill  finally 
passed  will  show  that.  We  were  trying 
to  set  up  a  cooperative  State-Federal  sys- 
tem of  inspection  services  and  to  greatly 
'.mprove   the   standard  of   inspection   of 
the  red  meat.--  which  were  covered  by  that 
bill,    not   only    in   interstate   commerce, 
but  in  many  .States  where,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  correctly  stated, 
there  were  no  inspection  services,  or  no 
adequate  inspection  services. 

The  emphasis  was  on  cooperation  and 
a  cooperative  service.  But  there  was  not 
included    anything    specifically    saying 
that,  after  full  acceptance  of  the  State 
laws  and  standards  and  State  enforce- 
ment bv  the  Federal  Government  those 
products  could  move  freely  in  interstate 
commerce.  There  was  indication  of  it. 
because  in  that  bill  it  was  stated  that  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  inspection 
may  be  met  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Mr!  President,  what  possible  sense  would 
there  be  in  saddling  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 50  percent  of  the  cost,  unless 
we  were  trying  to  avoid  duplication  and 
trying  to  bring  about  a  condition  under 
which  State-inspected  meats,  under  cer- 
tain requirements  already  approved  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  con- 
stantly checked— because  the  Secretary 
would    have    supervising    inspectors    in 
those  states  at  all  times — could  move  In 
interstate  commerce? 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  question  came 
up,  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  bill, 
;s  it  the  intention  of  the  Department 
to  make  this,  in  full,  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill,  a  cooperative  inspection  service? 
The  State  secretaries  of  agriculture  in 
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in  the  50  States  were  greatly  concerned 
over  that  question,  because  many  of  the 
States  had  Inspection  setups  for  meats, 
and  all  of  them — or  at  least  most  of 
them — have  Inspection  services  for  the 
products  which  they  particularly  pro- 
duce and  ship  So  thi.s  became  a  dialog, 
beginning  last  December  when  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  became  o[)erative. 
between  the  trade  and  the  U  S  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture 

Mr  President.  I  have  already  read  It 
mto  the  RecoRD.  but  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  included  at  this  point.  I  wi.sh 
to  read  once  more,  because  I  think  it  is 
important,  the  offlclal  statement  made 
by  the  head  of  the  Inspection  Division  of 
the  Department  o.'  Agriculture,  attend- 
ing the  convention,  in  Februarv-  of  this 
year,  of  the  independent  meatpackers  of 
the  Nation  We  are  talking  now  about 
red  meats,  and  not  about  poultr\- 

Th^  Question  a.sked  of  Mr  Leonard 
was. 

I8  it  the  intention  of  the  administration 
U>  seek  an  amendment  to  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  to  allow  State- Inspected  establish- 
ments operatlns;  under  a  State  system  which 
has  met  the  requirements  ■<!  .it  least  i-q\ial 
to  ■  under  title  III  of  the  Wholesome  .Meat 
Act  to  engage  in  interstate  rommerce'' 

His  answer  was ; 

Yee.  It  Is  the  intention  oi  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture  to  transmit  the  draft  amend- 
ment to  the  Congress  for  passage  this  year 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  care  how  much 
cavilling  we  have  about  the  matter,  this 
ofiQclal  pronouncement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  speaks  for  itself,  and 
it  was  made  In  Februar>'  of  thLs  year 

Later.  Mr  President,  there  was  corre- 
spondence between  the  president  of  the 
National  .Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agnculture  and  the  US  Sec- 
retary of  Agnculture  on  this  question. 
I  have  In  my  hand,  and  -Jiall  offer  for 
the  Record,  a  letter  signed  by  Orville  L 
Freeman,  on  the  stationery  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  dated  March 
4  of  this  year,  addressed  to  Hon  Stan- 
ley T  Trenhaile.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Departments 
of  Agnculture.  at  Boise.  Idaho  I  imder- 
stand  that  Mr  Trenhalle.  whom  I  do 
not  know  personally.  Is  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agnculture  of  the  State  of 
Idaho. 

The  letter  >peaks  foi  itself,  and  I  asit 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pnnted  in 
the  Record  at  tins  point. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Department  or  AcRictTLTURE. 
Wa^ntngton    DC.   March    4,   1968 
Hon.  St.inley  T   Trenh.mle. 
President.     Nationai     .Aisoctation     of     Stale 
Departments       of       .Agnculture.       Bol^e. 
Idaho 

DSAR  Stan  President  Johnson  has  asked 
ua  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  6. 
1968.  concermng  the  restjlution  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Nauonal  Association  of 
State  Department*  of  .Agnculture  that  waa 
submitted  U)  him 

We  appreciated  receiving  your  reoohiUon 
on  meat  inspection  and  are  always  glad  to 
have  the  benetlt  of  the  ideas  axid  thoughts 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  We  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue to  contribute  tJ:ie  results  of  your 
thinking  to  us. 


Enclosed  for  your  Information  Is  a  copy 
of  the  Meat  InspeoUon  Notice  that  provides 
for  the  tempxirary  handling  of  state  In- 
spected products  In  federally  In.spected 
plants  This  action  should  alleviate  much 
of  the  problem  until  cooperative  agreements 
can  he  accomplished  be' ween  Federal  and 
Stale  progn»m» 

The  resolution  al.so  bUpf>orted  an  amend- 
ment U)  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  which 
would  .illow  State  in.spected  products  to 
move  liiterstiite  when  the  laws  requirement 
of  at  least  equal  to  '  Kederal  .stand-xrds  Is 
met  bv  the  Stale  program  The  Department 
of  .^g^cult^lre  poses  ik>  objections  to  such 
an  amendment 

The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  really  has  but 
one  kjoal  to  assure  every  American  con- 
sumer that  all  uf  the  meat  they  purchase 
18  healthful  and  wholesome  I  am  ronfident 
we  ran  accomplish  that  goal  by  working 
together  within  the  framework  l.ild  down  by 
the  Act 

Sincerely  yours. 

Orvii  i,e  L    Freeman 

Ml  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  read  .specifically,  though,  for  the  Rec- 
ord one  sentence  out  of  the  letter  which 
relates  to  the  .same  subject  Mr.  Leonards 
statement  in  Februarj'  covered. 

The  paragraph  reads: 

The  resolution  als«>  supported  an  .imend- 
ment  to  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  which 
would  allow  State  Inspected  products  to 
move  interstate  when  the  laws  requirement 
of  at  least  equal  to'  Fe<leral  .standards  Is 
met  by  the  State  program  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  poses  no  objection  to  such  an 
iniendmenl 

Mr  President,  while  Mr  Leonard  was 
.speaking  for  the  Department,  this  state- 
ment IS  from  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  And 
it  IS  a  followup  on  the  important  dialog 
tliat  was  taking  place  between  the 
Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of  the  50 
States  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  why  when  a  State  had  been 
found  to  have  a  law  at  least  equal  to  the 
Federal  law  and  to  have  enforcement 
at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  enforce- 
ment— and  I  want  to  point  out  that  such 
finding  could  be  made  by  the  Secretar>' 
of  .\gnculturc  himself  and  no  other — 
products  inspected  imder  that  State  sys- 
tem ought  not  to  have  the  right  to  move 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr  President,  it  is  verj'  clear  that  the 
Department  was  committed  to  such  an 
approach  They  had  a  similar  commit- 
ment with  respect  to  the  poultrj-  bill. 
I  want  to  make  it  ver>'  clear  that  they 
lived  up  to  that  commitment,  because 
when  they  sent  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Senate  the  legis- 
lation prepared  by  them  to  cover  the 
poultry  mspection  field,  they  prepared 
leui.slatioii  including  a  provision,  not 
identical  with,  but  substantially  the 
-same — there  is  no  material  difference  at 
all  — to  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  which  are  now 
sought  to  be  stricken  by  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  In  effect. 
Mr  President,  the  Senator  is  seeking  to 
strike  his  own  amendment,  because  the 
amendment  in  substance  was  in  the  bill 
which  he  introduced  in  company  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  such  bill  having 
been  an  admmistration  bill. 

Mr  President,  the  State  commissioners 
of  agriculture  asked  the  Senator  from 


Florida  if  he  would  care  to  introduce  the 
amendment  when  it  was  found  that  the 
Senate  subcommittee,  due  to  pressure 
brought  by  such  persons  as  Miss  Purnes.s 
and  Mr  Nader — and  they  have  both  been 
referred  to  by  the  opponents  of  the 
amendment — had  omitted  the  Depart- 
ment's original  provision  from  the  bill 
reported  to  the  full  committee. 

I  did  not  proceed  in  any  idle  manner 
I  Hrst  asked  them  what  had  been  the 
attitude  and  what  was  the  attitude  of  tiie 
Di'partment  of  Agriculture.  They  .sent 
mo  the  cjpy  of  the  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary to  Mr.  Trenhalle.  which  I  have 
just  liad  printed  in  the  Record,  showin.' 
that  in  March  of  this  year  the  Secretaix 
had  advi-sed  the  organization  of  the  com- 
mi.ssioners  of  agriculture  of  the  50  States 
by  this  letter,  addressed  to  their  chair- 
man, that  they  would  not  object  to  such 
bill 

They  also  .sent  me  this  transcript  ol 
what  had  happened  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Independent  Meat  Packers,  and  showinu 
what  Mr.  Leonard  had  had  to  .say  about 
the  bill. 

Mr  President.  I  had  considerable 
knowledge  of  this  subject  already,  hav- 
ing served,  as  I  have  already  said,  as 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee 
last  year,  and  with  results  that  were  not 
unsatisfactory,  to  say  the  leaat,  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  and  others. 

I  knew  that  what  was  being  attempted 
was  the  setting  up  of  a  cooperative  serv- 
ice, and  that  is  made  particularly  clear 
when  we  note  the  bill  we  passed  last  year 
and  the  poultry  bill  likewise  provided 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  inspection 
service  when  the  States  have  perfected 
their  inspection  service,  and  may  con- 
tribute up  to  50  percent  of  the  total. 

On  this  very  question  of  participation 
that  matter  came  up  at  the  conference 
of  the  Independent  Meat  Packers.  The 
question  was  asked  of  Mr.  Leonard  in  the 
following  words: 

The  Wholesale  Meat  Act  states  that  the 
(jnount  of  Federal  funds  to  be  used  In  .i 
cost-sharing  program  "shall  not  exceed  SO 
percent  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
cooperative  program."  Is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment prepared  to  pay  the  full  50  percent 
of  this  or  does  the  plirase  "shall  not  exceed 
^0  percent"  bear  some  significance? 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Leonard  is: 

The    Federal    Government    Is    prepared    i) 

ftnanclally  participate  In  the  State  propr.ini 

on   a  50-50.  equal  basis. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
.^ericultural  subcommittee  which  han- 
dles appropriations,  I  have  been  able  to 
see  what  this  means.  Already  this  year 
they  have  asked  for  very  substantial  in- 
creases of  their  appropriations  for  the 
payment  of  the  costs  of  inspection  and 
have  justified  it  by  saying  that  they  have 
several  States  moving  in  the  direction  oi 
comp!ete  cooperation  and  that  they  will 
be  able  to  bring  them  under  the  coopera- 
tive service  as  supplying  service  at  least 
equal  to  Federal  inspection  in  the  near 
future. 

The  subcommittee  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  head  recommended  a  substan- 
tial Increase  of  the  appropriations  lor 
that  reason. 
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The  amendment  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  repeatedly  as  the  Holland 
amendment — and  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  it  .so  referred  to — does  not  happen 
to  be  the  Holland  amendment  at  all.  It 
came  to  me  from  the  .secretaries  of  agri- 
culture of  the  50  States  in  the  Union,  al- 
though I  .sent  It  to  the  legislative  coun- 
sel, and  had  them  check  it  over.  And 
they  made  ver>-  minor  changes.  However, 
It  came  to  me  from  them  And  it  came  to 
the  Senate  originally  when  the  bill  was 
int induced  thi.s  year,  as  to  the  poultry 
in.spcctlon  service,  in  the  form  of  an  ad- 
ministration recommendation. 

Mr  President.  1  am  not  going  to  argue 
about  it.  We  can  call  it  the  Holland 
lunendment  We  can  call  it  the  amend- 
ment of  the  States,  offered  by  the  State 
commissioners  of  agriculture.  We  can 
call  it  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
amendment.  But  the  point  I  make  is  that 
this  has  not  come  out  of  the  thin  air.  The 
report  in  the  Washington  Post  of  last 
week  made  it  appear  that  it  just  came 
out  of  the  thin  air.  It  said  it  was  a  sur- 
prise amendment.  To  the  contrary,  the 
amendment  had  been  in  the  bill  origin- 
ally considered  by  the  subcommittee.  It 
l\ad  been  supported  by  a  statement  from 
Mr  Trenhalle.  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Commissioners  of 
Acriculture.  . 

That  statement  appears  in  the  prmted 
record  of  the  committee  hearings.  And 
beyond  that.  I  asked  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee  to  get  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  Agn- 
culture before  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  And  that  present  atti- 
tude was  given  to  us  on  April  28  through 
a  letter  signed  by  Rodney  E.  Leonard, 
Administrator  of  the  Consumer  and 
Marketing  Semce.  USDA.  addressed  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  Honor- 
able Allen  J.  Ellender. 

That  letter  has  been  talked  about  con- 
siderably in  the  debate  already. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us.  Department  or  AcRicuLTnRE, 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Serv- 
ice. 

Washington.  D.C    April  18.  1968. 
Hon  Allen  J  Ellender. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Agriculture    and 
Forestry.  US  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  ;    Mr.  Harker  Stanton 
asked  us  to  express  the  Department's  views 
on   Senator   Holland's    proposed   amendment 
to  S    2932.  "To  clarify  and  otherwise  amend 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State 
..pencies   with   respect   to   State   poultry   in- 
spection programs,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Mr    Holland's  proposal  would  amend  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  to  provide  the 
basis  for  State  inspected  meats  to  move  in 
interstate  commerce  when  the  State  inspec- 
tion system  is  equal  to  the  Federal  program. 
We  "believe   this   proposal   is   a   reasonable 
and  logical  approach  to  meaningful  Federal- 
SUte  accomplishments  of  the  responsibility 
to  provide  all  consumers  with  a  wholesome 
meat  supply   However,  it  must  be  recognized 
that   at   this  point  In  time,   there  exists  a 
substantial  "body  "  of  negative  confidence  to- 
ward taking  this  direction. 

We  feel  the  first  goal  should  involve  dem- 
onstrating  the   development   of  meaningful 


programs  under  both  the  Meat  and  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Acts  before  proceeding 
further.  We  intend  to  support  .such  an 
amendment  when  we  are  in  a  position  to 
demonstrate  State  programs  are.  in  fact, 
functioning  as  provided  for  by  the  Whole- 
bomc  Meat  Act. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RtJDNFY  E    Lfonard, 

/lrf»'nm.vfrnfor 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  that  happens  to 
be  the  case,  because  he  has  no  back- 
ground of  sperial  information  in  this 
field  at  all. 

The  addition  we  made  to  the  inspec- 
tion figures  to  as.sist  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  was  $21,134,- 
000,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana for  procuring  those  figures  for  me. 
I  believe  that  in  one  Hou.se  $17  million 
was  granted  and  in  another  House  a 
sizeably  greater  amount,  and  the  con- 
ference report  states  the  final  amount 
granted. 

Mr.  President    iMr.   Jordan    of   North 
Carolina    in    the    chair »,    even    in    this 
great   country,    which   .so   many    people 
think  is  going  bankrupt,  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  extra  $21  million  to  a  whole- 
some cooperative  cause  is  not  meaning- 
less. It  means  something.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  that  meaning  is  not  fully  ac- 
complished  unless   the  bills   themselves 
state  quite  clearly  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  build  the  cooperative  sys- 
tem so  that  when  that  cooperative  sys- 
tem  exists,    as   declared   by   the   Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture— and  he  is  the  only 
one   who   can   so   declare— during    such 
time  as  he  says  it  continues  to   exi.st. 
under   which    the   State   program   is   at 
least  equal  to  or  better  than  the  Federal 
program,    the    50-50    contribution    shall 
be  made. 

I  should  like  to  say  many  other  things 
at  this  time,  but  I  shall  not  weary  the 
Members  of  the  Senate— there  are  five  of 
us  present,  including  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer—to  listen  to  the  able  arguments  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  areu- 
ments — whatever  they  may  be— of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
just  as  in  the  Senate  there  was  not  com- 
plete agreement  as  to  the  elimination 
of  this  administration  proposal,  which 
they  now  call  the  Holland  amendment — 
though  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  voted  10  to  two  for 
the  inclusion  of  that  provision— so  in 
the  House  there  was  objection  to  the 
elimination  of  this  proposal. 

I  note  such  an  expression  in  the  addi- 
tional views  of  Honorable  Catherine 
May,  from  the  State  of  Washington, 
which  is  included  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  that  handled  this  matter  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  report 
No.  1333.  Mrs.  May  is  a  housewife  and 
has  always  been  noted  for  her  attempt  to 
protect  the  housewives  of  the  Nation  and 
the  consimiers  of  the  Nation,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  quite  important  to  note  that 
she  happens  to  be  the  only  member  of 
that  House  committee  who  occupies  such 
a  favorable  position.  This  is  what  she 
said: 

The  legislation  as  originally  proposed  by 
the  administration  and  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of   State  Departments   of 


Agriculture  contained  a  provision  i  see  5uM5 
of  HR  15146)  permitting  poultry  processed 
iinrier  State  ui.spection  systems  which  are 
at  le.ist  equal  to  the  Federal  propr.im  to 
be  shipped  in  interstate  coininerce  with  a 
n.iiibined  Slate-Federal  legend  - 

In  other  words,  the  inspection  would 
have  to  show  that  here  is  a  i)roduct  of 
a  combined  cooperative  sy.stem— let  us 
sav.  United  States-Florida.  United 
States-New  Mexico.  United  States-Loul- 
•siana — 

It   1.S    unl(  rtunate   that    the  iiiajority   of   the 
committee  saw  ht  to  delete  this  provision. 

In   my  view,  this  was  a  logical  imd  .^ound 
i,rovision    consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
legislation,    and   should    have    been    retained 
in  the  final  version  <.f  the  bill   approved  by 
the   committee     If   the   St^iles   are   to  be   re- 
qtiired  to  develop  programs  at  least  equal  to 
t'le  Federal  propr.im  and  plants  selling  only 
111    intrastate   rommerce    are    to   be   required 
;,.   meet    standards   equal   to    tho.se   provided 
m   Federal  law.  then  there  appears  to  be  no 
v.'Ud  reason  whv  the  poultry  inspected  imder 
those  state  propr.ims  should  i.ot  be  permitted 
lo  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  as  well 
It   this  legislation  is  enacted  and  etfcctively 
^.dminlstered  as   presently  written    there  can 
be    no   qualitative    dltTcrence    between    State 
poultry  inspection  programs  and  the  federal 
Ijrograms    so  there  could  be  no  possible  dil- 
terence  between  the  vvholesomeness  uf  jjotil- 
try  inspected  under  those  State  progranLs  and 
joultry  inspecK'd  by  Federal  Inspectors 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  pay  my  le- 
sjiects  to  Mrs  May  As  already  stated.  I 
was  chaiiTnan  of  that  committee  She  was 
a  member  of  the  conference.  She  was  a 
verv  able  and  helpful  member  of  the 
conference.  1  say  now.  in  the  jjresence  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  trom  New- 
Mexico,  that  there  were  votes  and  times 
in  that  conference  when,  if  l^.er  vote  had 
been  against  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 
that  act  could  not  have  come  out  of  con- 
ference, because  we  had  determined  op- 
position to  the  pa.s.sage  of  that  act  from 
several  members  of  the  conference,  as 
the  Senator  will  realize.  The  split  at 
times  was  such  that  there  was  just  one 
vote  apart. 

I  bring  out  thLs  fact  .simply  to  make  it 
clear  that  people  who  were  interested 
in  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  la-st  year — 
and  that  ceitainly  includes  Mrs.  May 
and  myself— and  who  rendered  .some 
service  toward  the  passage  of  that  act, 
feel  that  the  reasonable  and  logical  ap- 
proach to  the  making  of  tlie  wholesome 
meat  inspection  .service  a  bona  fide  co- 
operative State-Federal  inspection  serv- 
ice needs  this  additional  wording,  needs 
this  additional  amendment  in  the  act. 

I  "could  put  many  other  things  in  the 
Record.  For  example,  the  Commi.s.sioner 
of  Agriculture  of  my  State  was  com- 
pletely mortified  when  the  report  of  the 
in.spection  of  the  plants  in  Florida  came 
out  and  it  stated  that  they  inspected  a 
couple  of  plants  and  found  them  far 
irom  wholesome.  Actually,  they  inspected 
12  plants  and  found  10  plants  up  to  any- 
body's standard,  anywhere,  at  any  time: 
and  they  found  two  plants  they  could  not 
completely  approve.  I  think  that  would 
be  the  case  if  there  were  an  inspection  of 
a  large  number  of  plants  now  having  the 
Federal  Iiispection  Service. 

I  am  consiantly  receiving  complaints 
from  plants  who  are  imder  Federal  in- 
spection as  to  the  fact  that  some  inspec- 
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tor  has  come  In  and  demanded  some- 
thing which  ha«  not  been  demanded  by 
earher  Inspectors,  and  that  they  are 
about  to  be  cut  off  from  their  Federal 
Inspection  Service  I  wanted  to  say  that 
for  the  Record  because  we  have  a  (?ood 
Inspection  service  We  must  have  a  Kood 
Irvspectlon  service  We  entertain  m-arly 
20  million  visitors  a  year 

We  have  a  decided  responsibility  and 
duty  on  our  shoulders  in  our  State  to 
have  a  reasonable  and  a  j?ood  inspection 
service 

I  have  already  said  thai  itie  PVderal 
Government  for  many  years  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate  22  years  auo  has  rec- 
ognized and  approved  the  Federal  in- 
spection service  on  citrus  fruits  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  .service  is  under  stand- 
ards higher  than  Federal  standards  I 
thlnlc  our  commi.vsionor  of  atrricuUiire 
had  every  rlnht  to  complain  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  he  did  complain  and  I 
want  the  Record  to  .show  lie  did  not  thinlc 
the  Department  of  A»;r:culture  treated  us 
fairly  when,  if  one  will  read  the  report, 
they  inspected  or-.ly  two  plants  They  did 
not  use  the  word  only  but  they  did  not 
comment  that  they  had  inspecu-d  12 
plants  and  gave  complete  approval  to  10 
plants  and  that  it  was  only  two  plants  in 
which  they  found  sonu-thuiK  about  which 
to  complain 

Mr  Stanley  I  Trenhai'e  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Coniml.ssions  of  Agriculture  and  also  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Adv..sory  Tom- 
ml-sslon  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  Under  the  prnvl- 
.slons  of  that  Act  a  national  advi.sory 
commission  was  set  up  I  have  a  wire 
dated  July  24  addressed  to  me  from  Mr. 
Trenhaile  a3  chairman  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  I  ask 
unanmaous  consent  tiiat  ^}e  tflegram 
from  Mr  Trenhaile  may  5e  prfcted  in  tlie 
Record 

There  being  no  objection  the  ttle^ram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows 

w.i3HiNi-roN  D  C 
H  jn   3pe.ss.\rd  L    H    ll.^no 
f  S   Urnatr 
\Vt^hlngtcm    D  C 

The  following  teiM^ram  *a.s  sent  this  dure 
to  the  Honorable  OrvtUe  Freeman.  Secre- 
i.iry  of  AijTlciilture 

■■  This  13  to  renfflrm  tne  recommei'.adtion 
einau-iUiig  rrom  the  May  T2  monthly  meeun|{ 
ot  your  appoiiiled  17-memb«'r  National  Meat 
.\i\,:iory  Coir.mr.  tee  moved  by  SecreUiry 
.Manipl  New  Jersey  seconded  by  Curiimls- 
siotier  Conner  Fl^Tida.  and  .-arried  that  the 
f'.ill  committee  rec. .minended  to  the  -Secre- 
tary of  Apiculture  through  Rodney  Leonard 
Administrator  that  le|^l-^latlon  be  proposed 
uy  the  US1).\  '.hat  vkoulU  permit  the  reoJK"'- 
tioa  of  slate  p;;iat:>  .lUd  State  meat  itLspecied 
and  duly  ver-::.fd  b>  C  and  MS  tis  ha.  Ing 
met  all  the  req  nren.etitji  "f  the  Wholesome 
Meat  act  be  allowed  free  :iio\ement  m  m'er- 
st;«te  commerce 

Stanley  I   Tat.NHAii-K. 
C'tatrinun    National  Adiuory  CommiCtfe 
'or  the  implemen:aiton  of  the  wliole- 
iO'TK-  V-dC  A..t 

Mr  HOLI-AND  Mr  President,  there  is 
only  one  part  of  that  telegram  I  wish 
to  advert  to.  and  that  is  that  this  17- 
member  committee  of  very  distinguished 
agricultural   experts    was   appointed   by 


Mr  Freeman,  and  it  calls  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they  made  this  recommen- 
dation May  22  and  tliat  they  reaffirm  it 

now. 

Mr  President,  there  has  come  to  my 
desk  a  relea.se  memorandum  dated 
July  25.  1968.  from  John  A.  KiUick. 
e.xecutive  secretary  of  the  Washington- 
based  National  Independent  Meat 
Packers  .\.s.socialion  I  wi.sh  to  call  to  the 
ittention  of  the  Senate  one  partciular 
pnrt  of  the  release  which  slates- 

J.hn  \  KlUU-lt.  E-<rriitlve  Secretary  of 
•;.c  W;i.sliinKti)n-ba»ed  Nalmnal  IndependPtil 
.Meat  Packers  Association  has  Riven  the  .A."-- 
•.x-lntlon's  foil  s'lpp.  rt  and  barklni?  to  Sen 
Spessard  Holland  D-Klai  spon.sor  of  the 
amendment  m  .>htamlnK  the  r'.Kht  for  sl;ite- 
m.-sp-'Cted  meat  p.ii  kers  operating  in  stales 
which  have  been  certltled  by  the  US  De- 
partment <'t  Agriculture  ivs  having  meat  in- 
^pcctK.n  svstem.s  •.■<iuiil  to  "  the  Federal  pro- 
grim,  to  sell  their  products  across  state  lines 
The  Holland  amendment  to  the  poultry  bill 
iH  R  16363).  now  ii'Aiiltlng  full  .Senate  action, 
IS  applicable  to  red  meats  aa  well  iw  poultry 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  the  entire  relea.se  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  beim;  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 
as  follows 

PuKtK  0>VK1AL  Opposes  Double  Inspection 
Stanumiu 

WviHlNCTON.  D  t.r  —A  mc:\t  p.icklng  indus- 
try sp<.iltesman  has  labeled  Betty  Piirne.ss'  op- 
p<5sltlcji  to  n.  poultry  bill  amendment  which 
h:is  received  the  endorsement  of  the  .Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  is  'Illogical,  specious 
and   dlscr.mlnaU)rv 

John  A  KlUlck.  Executive  Secretary  of  Uie 
W.i.>hliigton-b«aed  National  Independent 
Me,it  Piif  Iters  .\iisoclaUon.  has  ijtven  the  Ass<>- 
cialiona  full  support  and  backing  to  Sen 
Spessard  Hollund  iD-Fl.i  i  sp(5nsor  of  the 
ivmendment  in  obtaining  the  right  f<>r  state- 
inspected  meat  packers  operating  m  states 
which  have  been  cerUHed  by  the  U  3  Depart- 
ment of  Ai;rtc-ulture  .is  having  meat  inspec- 
tion systemii  etjual  to  '  the  Federal  progriun, 
to  soil  t^iclr  products  across  stale  lines  The 
Holland  laienJment  to  the  poultry  bill  iHR 
19363K  now  .I'Aalung  tuU  Senate  action.  Is 
.ippllcable  to  red  ments  aa  well  as  poultrv 
".Miss      Furness'      opposition      shows      an 

bvsmU  lack  i.f  confidence  In  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  would  be 
responsible  for  determining  the  adequacy, 
ellectiveness  .ind  equality  of  a  stale  Inspec- 
tion prr.gr.im,  tu  oerufy  a  state  program  as 
meet.ag  Federal  standards.  To  deny  the 
.iiUTSt.ite  movement  of  prodvict  to  a  p.uker 
•A'hi«e  state  has  standards  equal  to  the 
Federal  Is  outright  discrimination  since  the 
Federal  ssstem  affords  such  an  opportunity 
ui  packers  under  lis  jurisdiction.'  Killlck 
ch.irged  U3DA  olflchils  rei>eatedly  have  In- 
sUted  that  tw<j  levels  of  m.specUon  cannot 
be  toleraUHi.  and  will  ti  't  !«■  permitted,  luid 
logic  partlculiuly  under  t.he  ixiiidltlons 
which  will  prevail  on  r>ecember  15.  1969 — 
supports   this   position.  "   he  said 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  who  i:> 
a,^ainst  this  propos.il  '  We  have  had  two 
or  thiee  piu'kt-i.s  hmU'iI.  .iiid  we  luce  had 
broiler  ranchers  cjuoted.  who  were  scared 
to  death  by  propastanda  which  has  i^one 
to  them.  Part  of  that  propa;;anda  has 
come  to  me  I  have  nothing  further  to 
say  about  it  except  that  it  is  part  of  the 
double toik  emanating  tiom  the  Depart- 
ment of  .^.1,'nculture 

I  think  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  the  right 
to  expect  different  treatment   from   the 


Department  of  Agriculture.  As  far  as  ilu* 
Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned.  In- 
restates  his  position.  He  is  goin.!^  to  b. 
very  cautious  in  approving  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  Department  of  Ann- 
culture  from  this  time  forward  Ih 
thinks  he  has  a  rlKht.  as  a  friend  of 
agriculture  who  has  frequently  ftone  lo 
bat.  both  m  tlie  kg;slative  committee  s  . 
ably  headed  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  in  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, which  he  has  the  honor  him.v'lf 
to  head,  in  an  efloit  to  fiet  things  hi- 
thouKht  were  right  to  be  done  and  which 
were  requested  by  the  Secretary  of  A'4ii- 
cullure.  even  though  the  other  body  at 
the  i)ther  end  of  the  c'^apitol  had  not  .see:; 
the  matter  lliat  way  He  is  ^'nir.g  to  1  ,• 
very  cautious  from  this  time  forward  in 
following  .such  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  large  ;i.s- 
.s«'mblage  of  Senators  who  have  waitt  a 
to  hear  my  desuUiiiy  : emaiks  on  tlii. 
very  inipoitatit  .subject    I  yield  the  flo<^)i 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President,  I  suu- 
t;i'St  the  ab.sence  ot  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER      tMi 
Sfonc  in  the  chair i.  The  clerk  will  call 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  Icclslative  clerk  iiio- 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Picm- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  liic 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  ir.  .so  ordered 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
MONDAY.  JULY  29.  TO  TUESDAY. 
JULY  30.   1968,  AT   10  A.M. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  Its  business  on 
Monday  next,  it  adjourn  until  Tue.sdav 
at  10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  11  A.M.,  MON- 
DAY. JULY  29.   1968 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgina.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  adjourn  until  11  a.m.  on 
Monday  next 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
2  o'clock  and  19  minutes  p  m  >  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Monday,  July  29, 
1968.  at  n  am 


CONFIRMAnONS 

Executive  nominations  coiifirmed  b) 
the  Senate  July  ~T.  1968: 

U  S  Mabine  Co«ps 
l.t  Col  HarwfxKl  R  Smith.  V  3  M.irine 
Corps,  for  •emponiry  .ippomtment  to  the 
grtide  of  colonel,  to  hold  .<;uch  grade  while 
^>cr■.  ing  iis  Armed  Forces  iide  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

U  S    Army 

The  nominations  beginning  William  C 
Hunt,  to  be  second  heuteuaut,  and  endlnj; 
Ittiberl  L  Schmidt,  to  be  second  lieutenant. 
which  noniiiiulious  were  received  by  the 
.Senate  and  iippeared  In  the  Congressional 
Hr.i  .jRU   in  July  17.  1968 


July  27,  1968 


I 
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THOMAS  QUALTERS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 
Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  honor  a 
^•reat  and  courageous  American  who  was 
a  loyal  bodyguard  to  our  late  beloved 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
Thomas  Qualters,  who  died  on  Wednes- 
day, was  bom  in  Charleston,  Mass.,  in  my 
district,  and  was  graduated  from  St. 
Johns  Preparatory  School  in  Danvers, 
Mass..  and  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
In  1936.  while  he  was  living  in  Somer- 
ville,  Mass..  also  in  my  district,  he  was 
notified  of  his  appointment  as  chief 
bodyguard  to  the  President. 

For  6  years  Tommy  rarely  left  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  .side  and  he  was  always 
willing  to  risk  his  own  life  for  the  safety 
of  our  Chief  Executive.  For  his  great 
courage  he  was  honored  by  the  Crown 
Princes  of  both  Denmark  and  Norway. 

A  verj'  versatile  man,  he  was  at  differ- 
ent times  in  his  life  a  football  player,  a 
coach,  a  teacher,  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Police,  a  lieutenant  col- 
onel in  the  Army  Air  Corps  Intelligence 
Division,  and  chief  of  police  in  Keene, 
NH. 

This  afternoon.  Mr.  Langdon  Marvin 
Parker,  Jr..  President  Roosevelt's  god- 
son, brought  Thomas  Qualters'  obituary 
in  the  New  York  Times  to  my  attention. 
I  think  this  obituary  pays  tribute  to  a 
dedicated  American  and  loyal  friend  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  I  would  like  to 
submit  it  to  the  Record  at  this  point: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  26,  1968] 
Thomas  Qvalters.  Roosevelt  Guard— Close 
Aide  to  the  President  for  6  Years  Dies 
AT  63 

Antrim.  N  H  .  July  25 — Thomas  Qualters. 
btidyguard  for  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt', died  yesterday  at  a  hospital  in  Peterboro 
.liter  an  illness  of  three  weeks.  He  was  63 
years  old. 

He  was  itssisuint  personnel  manager  at 
the  Electropac  Division  of  the  Honeywell 
Corporation  in  Peterboro. 

He  IS  survived  by  his  widow.  Arlene.  and 
two  sisters    The  funeral  will  be  Saturday. 

Close  to  Chief  Executive 
Mr  Qualters.  a  blue-eyed,  broad-shouldered 
( x-Notre  Diune  halfback,  was  a  32-year-old 
.Massachusetts  state  trooper  when  President 
Roosevelt  chose  him  in  December  1936  to  be 
his  bodvpuard 

In  the  next  six  years.  Tommle.  as  the 
President  railed  him.  was  never  more  than  a 
lew  feet  awav  from  his  side  during  public 
..piiearances.  Although  he  rarely  had  his 
ii..me  in  the  papers,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
photographed  men  in  the  country,  lending 
his  arm  and  burly  frame  lo  support  the 
crippled  President. 

Mr  Qualters  had  been  Ixjdyguard  for  the 
Presidents  son.  James,  during  the  1936 
f  lef  tion  campaign,  and  when  Gus  Gennerich, 
Mr  Roosevelt's  tKxlyguard.  died  in  1936  the 
President  selected  Mr.  Qualters  for  the  Job. 

Do  I  like  It.'  he  asked  rhetorically  when 
Informed  of  the  appointment,  as  calls  and 


congratulatory  messages  Hooded  his  home 
in  Somervllle.  Mass    'I'm  delighted" 

Mr.  Qualters  was  seldom  more  than  a  rcMim 
away  from  the  President  in  the  White  House. 
and  would  don  white  tie  and  tail  coat  lor  a 
diplomatic  reception 

And  If  the  highest-ranking  envoy  hap- 
pened to  approach  the  Chief  Executive  with 
his  arms  folded  or  his  hands  in  the  p<ickets, 
Mr.  Qualters  would  tap  him  on  the  .shoulder 
and   teii   him   to  drop  his  arms   to  his  sides. 

QUICK    WITH   HIS  FISTS 

Not  ordinarily  pugnacious.  Mr  Qu.dters 
was   nonetheless   quick   with   his   fists   if   the 

need  &TG6C 

He  once  displayed  his  prowess  on  Willie 
Hockaday,  a  Midwesterner  who  had  earlier 
shown  up  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  War 
dressed  and  painted  as  an  Indian  on  a  war 
dance  and  toUng  a  sack  of  feathers  that  he 
proceeded  to  scatter  in  the  name  of  peace. 
The  feather-dispenser  reappeared  in  Okla- 
homa City,  where  the  President  was  visiting, 
and  Mr.  Qualters  was  on  the  running  board 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  car  when  Mr  Hockaday. 
brandishing  a  shoe-shine  cloth,  came  out  of 
the  crowd  that  lined  the  sidewalk  and  rushed 
toward  the  moving  vehicle. 

The  cloth  looked  like  a  stick  or  :<  make- 
shift weapon  to  Mr.  Qualters.  who  promptly 
stepped  down  from  the  running  board,  took 
two  paces,  feinted  with  his  left  and  crossed 
with  his  right.  Mr  Hockaday  found  himself 
lying  in  the  street  with  a  group  of  local  con- 
stabulary standing  around  him. 

Mr.  Qualters,  who  was  born  in  Charles- 
town.  Mass  ,  was  graduated  from  St.  John's 
Preparatory  School  in  Danvers.  Mass  .  and 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  He  returned 
to  St  Johns  as  a  teacher  and  footlxill  coach. 
In  1933  he  joined  the  Slate  Police.  He  was  an 
expert  shot  with  pistol  and  rifle  and  was  also 
a  master  horseman,  boxer  and  wrestler 

Mr.  Qualters  entered  the  Army  .Air  Ct>rps 
intelligence  division  ;us  a  captain  in  1942  He 
rose  to  lieutenant  colonel.  He  officially  re- 
signed from  the  Secret  Service  in  1947  and  in 
1950  he  was  named  Chief  of  Police  in  Kenne. 
The  Presidential  aide  was  honored  m  1939 
by  the  Crown  Princes  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, when  they  were  in  Washington  He  re- 
ceived a  gold  crown  medal  from  Prince  Fred- 
erick of  Denmark  and  a  silver  cigarette 
lighter  wnth  the  .Norwegian  trest  from  Prince 
Olav 


STATEMENTS  BY  THE  REPUBLICAN 
TASK  FORCE  ON  CRIME 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude recent  statements  by  the  Republi- 
can task  force  on  crime.  The  statement 
of  July  15  was  outlined  in  a  press  release 
of  July  16  entitled.  "Administration  In- 
effective' in  Federal  Anticrime  Fight." 
The  statement  of  July  19  explains  the  bill 
introduced  by  members  of  the  task  force 
to  increase  prison  terms  for  hard-core 
criminals. 

The  statements  follow : 
Administration     "Ineffective"     in     Federal 
ANTICRIME  Fight 
The    House    Republican    Task    Force    <n 
Crime  charged  yesterday  that  despite  a  sub- 


stantial incrra.se  in  Jut^tlcc  Departinf-nt  em- 
ployees and  expenditures  since  196U  "there 
has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
Department's  effectiveness  m  the  nationwide 
crime  light  '  The  GOP  lawmakers  declared 
that  "soniPthing  is  dra.stlcallv  wrong  with 
the  policies,  means  and  methods  being  \ised 
in   the  federal  anti-crime  lipht" 

TlK-  Task  Force  noted  that  the  number  of 
persons  employed  by  the  Justice  Department 
rose  to  an  all-time  high  of  more  than  34,U00 
in  June  1967.  and  Department  expenditures 
:or  tlie  year,  in  excess  of  $422  mlUion  were 
;>.=>  greater  than  1960  They  ihen  cited 
the  nationwide  88':  incrca.se  in  crime  since 
1960  and  disclosed  that  convictions  in  fed- 
eral courts  throughout  the  country,  in  ca.ses 
l)rosecuted  bv  the  Justice  Department,  have 
(Irrrcasrd  dtirlng  this  same  jierlod  by  3300 
or  11  ' 

The  record  lor  the  District  of  Columbia, 
wliere  the  Justice  Department  has  exclusive 
lurisdiction  over  all  crimes,  they  said  "is 
even  worse"  Serious  felonies  In  the  District 
have  (limbed  by  175':  since  I960- felony 
tonvictions    have    decreased    by    37'    . 

Tliey  said  they  could  understand  a  de- 
crease in  (onvictlons  "if  It  were  accompanied 
tjy  a  corresponding  decrease  in  crime  Other- 
wise, It  is  indefensible   " 

The  Task  Force  pointed  out  that  in  1967 
for  every  45  felonies  committed  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  only  one  felony  conviction 
resulted  'Those  odds  invite  more  crime" 
thev  said. 

"Some  criminologists  would  doubtless 
blame  the  courts  for  such  a  .■-how  of  inetTec- 
iiyene.ss.'  the  Task  Force  continued  How- 
ever. Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  li.is 
con.sistently  denied  any  adverse  effect  of  court 
decisions  c>n  law  enforcement  Ortalnly.  if 
the  c( '.irts  are  not  to  blame  lor  this  ineffec- 
tiveness, the  Department  d  Justice  is."  the 
Crime  Group  concluded 

STATFMFNT   r,F   HOt'SE   REPfEMCA.N    TASK    VonrT. 
ON    CRIME.   Jl'LY    15.    1968 

Crime  throughout  the  United  States  as 
me.a-sured  by  the  FBI  Crime  Index,  has  in- 
cre.i.sed  88'  since  1960  In  the  Di.strlct  of 
Columbia  serious  felonies  and  mi.sdemeanors 
have  increased  135':  .  and  felonies  .tlone  have 
increased   175':    during  the  same  [x-riod 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  fiscal  year  1967  t-he  De- 
p.-irtnient  of  Justice  conducted  an  '  tmprece- 
dented  program"  to  achieve  effective  law  en- 
forcement and  reduction  of  crime  l.'.st  year 
Tlie  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  De- 
partment "rose  to  an  all  time  high  of  34.052 
in  June  1967"  and  Department  expenditures 
for  the  year,  in  excess  of  $422  million,  were 
55'     more  than  1960. 

Despite  the  subetantial  increa-se  in  per- 
sonnel, expenditures  and.  we  .je  given  to 
understand,  in  effort  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  there  has  been  no  corresponding  in- 
crease m  the  effectiveness  of  their  anti-crime 
program  In  fact,  there' h:is  been  a  substan- 
tial  decrease. 

In  liscal  1960,  30,955  ;>erson5  '.vere  found 
guilty  of  crirnes  in  federal  co.urts.  In  1967. 
27.643  were  found  guilty,  a  decrease  of  3.312 
or  approximately  11'    . 

The  record  for  the  District  of  C^ilumbi.i 
where  the  Justice  Department  has  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  all  crime  is  even  -A-orsp. 
Tlie  United  Slates  District  Court  fcj-  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  Jurisdiction  over  ;.ll 
felony  violations  committed  in  the  District 
During  the  same  period  that  felonies  in- 
creased by  175'  .  felony  convictions  m  the 
District  Court  decreased  by  37' 

A   decrease   in   convictions   is   understand- 
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ablf  pven  w*I<x>m*  m  long  as  It  ;s  accom- 
panied by  a  (IwreHJ*  In  crime  Orherwlse  It 
w   inclefeaalble 

In  I'iSO  the  ratio  of  known  felony  offenses 
t-i   felony   r«>nvlr tlonji    in    the    District   stood 
!»:  ipproxlmafely  10  t^i  1    »t  or  about  the  na- 
tional avera^    In   19*7  the  ratio  w  i*  V5   "o  1 
Tbone  odds  invite  more  crime 

3ome  criminologists  dojib'less  jriuld  r>:  ime 
the  courts  for  such  ^  'ih.)W  if  inefr<H-Mv.-n»-« 
However  Attorney  Oeneril  R.im«ey  flirtt 
hm  ron»l3ten''.y  denied  any  adverv  c!T«-*  »f 
court  decisions  •-yn  liw  enf  -"rcement  A!\d  'J^f 
Democrat  ex-Unlted  States  Attorney  f  >r  t^e 
District  David  A^-heson  has  said  that 
chivnge«  in  :ourt  decisions  ind  pr  weoiitlon 
procedures  would  have  about  the  i.uT.e  effect 
upon  the  crime  rate  xs  an  aspirin  would  have 
on  a  tumor  of  the  brain  '  Certainly  if  the 
cour's  Are  not  to  blame  for  this  Ineffective- 
ness, the  Depar'meni   ->f  Justice  Is 

It  Is  evident  that  somethUiji  la  drastically 
WT  )ng  with  the  policies,  means  and  methods 
beln^  employed  m  the  fpdfr.U  antl-crlme 
flifht  They  are  n.t  working  The  federal  ifov- 
ernment  under  the  present  Administration 
IS  not  beajlnij  ltd  share  o!  :he  I'jad  in  brlng- 
ti-.j    -r'.mln.ils  to  Justice. 

rv.-.K     ?om-E     Bill.     Woft.D    OlVE     roHRTS    NEW 

We*po:<      iNCREAses      Prison      Ttrms     for 

Ha«D-CORE  CRIMIN\Iil 

Fourteen  members  >f  the  House  Repub- 
ll^-an  Tnk  Force  >n  Crime  today  introdticed 
a  bill  to  empower  Federal  Judges  to  increase 
pr.wn  term-!  for  certain  cvpes  of  h  ird-core 
criminals 

Citing  the  nations  98  .  increase  m  -rime 
ilnce  1960  the  Task  Force  Chairman.  Rlch- 
arJ  H  Poff  R-Va  i  said  the  prop.isal  would 
attack  some  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
law  enforcement  — the  habitual  offender  or 
repeater  the  professional  or  organized  crime 
h.xxllum,  Individuals  who  use  llrearms  dur- 
ing the  commi-sslon  uf  a  crime— by  giving 
Federal  Judges  authority  to  extend  prison 
terms  up  to  twenty  years  over  the  maximum 
for  the  3p--ciflc  orTenses  of  which  the  accused 
13  jonvlcted 

The  bill."  Poff  explained,  'gives  Judges 
an  effective  tool  to  protect  society  as  a  whole 
from    har'l-core    undesirables." 

The  Crl:ne  Taik  Forces  proposal  works 
in  this  way  Following  a  trial,  and  convic- 
tion a  Federal  court  wotUd  hold  a  hearing 
in  which  the  government  and  the  offender 
present  evidence  related  to  the  proposed 
tlnding  If.  after  such  a  hearing  and  prior 
to  sentencing,  the  Court  nnda  that  the  de- 
fendant fills  into  one  jf  the  -.peciaed  cate- 
gories of  hard-.;ore  offenders,  the  grounds 
f  T  which  are  clearly  ^et  f.irth  m  the  pro- 
posed -itiit'.ite  'hen  the  Court  may  Impose 
the  addltliiiia.  licir.ence  Nothing  Is  manda- 
tory, howei  er 

The  bin  also  contain*  a  unique  proposal 
requiring  that  all  federal  conviction  records 
contain  the  defendants  angerprlnta  and  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  central  repository 
for  such  records  from  Slate  and  Federal 
Courts  withm  the  Department  of  Justice 

•■This."  Poff  said.  Is  designed  primarily 
to  facilitate  the  sentencing  of  repeaters  If 
all  the  States  were  to  adopt  the  fingerprint 
requirement.  It  would  greatly  Increase  ef- 
hciency  in  seeing  to  It  that  all  repeaters  are 
recognized  and  dealt  with  as  such  when  they 
are  conlvcted  again.  As  It  Is  now."  he  con- 
tinued, "the  process  of  proving  prior  con- 
victions is  uncerUilu  and  cumbersome  and 
nobody  really  knows  in  how  many  iiLstancea 
they  are  never  proven  because  the  evidence 
is    not   brought    to   light.  ' 

Poff  concluded  by  noting  that  some  of 
the  provisions  L.f  the  new  bill  implement 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commlaslon  and  the  .American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 
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CONGRESSMAN   STEIGER   REPORTS 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wtacosHiN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  UK  KKI'H  K^^KN  lA  nVKij 

Friday    Julrj   ?R    196S 

Ml  .STEIOFK  if  Wi.scon.sm  Mr. 
Spealcer.  under  U'a\i»  to  extend  my  re- 
tnark.s  in  the  RrroRn  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report  to  niv  constituents  in  the 
Sixth  Dl.strlct: 
W\shini;ton  NEWsih-rrrB.  Jl'nc  Ji-ly  1968 
Dr«»  Frie.nd  The  work  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress has  produced  major  legislation — 

ylStM.     RESP.iNSIBIt  irT        UR       164  1* 

The  combined  tax  .ncrea«e  and  expendi- 
ture o<introl  legislation  Is  now  law  Includ- 
ed with  this  newsletter  Is  a  copy  of  the  state- 
ment I  made  at  the  time  this  bill  wu  con- 
sidered bv  the  House  I  v^n-d  for  the  bill,  and 
niv  rcimons  are  set  forth  In  the  statement 

rTBFARMS    BILL        HR      1  "  "  1  .'> 

The  Stale  Firearms  Control  A-sslst.ince  Acl 
of  lySa.  H  R  17735,  tiii«  p.ujted  the  House  I 
supp«irted  lhl«  bill.  A  copy  of  my  position 
statement  on  gun  control  legislation  is  avall- 
.ible  to  anyone  who  has  not  received  a  copy. 
If  you  would  like  a  copy  please  let  me  know 

I  received  mail  from  over  7  000  people  In 
the  "Jlh  District  on  thw  question  The  ease 
with  which  firearms  can  be  purchased 
through  the  mail  has  long  been  of  concern  to 
me  H  R.  ,S037.  the  Omnibus  .Anti-Crime  bill. 
which  I  supported,  banned  the  mall  order 
shipment  of  hand-guns  and  H  R.  17735 
banned  the  mail  )rder  shipment  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  These  bills  U>gelher  will  help  re- 
duce tlie  problem  of  the  abuse  and  Illegal 
use  of  weap<ins.  I  do  not  supptirt  legl.slatlon 
which  would  provide  lor  federal  registration 
of  firearms  or  licensing  of  owners. 

SCHOOL    LfNC  H     enOGBAM     AND     AME»ICAN 
IIL'NGEX    COMMISSION     ACT 

Threo  bills  that  I  co-.-ipoiusored  comeru- 
Ing  improving  our  school  lunch  program  .md 
accur.itelv  det«trrrunlng  our  needs  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committ<»e  on  Education 
and  L.ibor  u-.d  were  passed  bv  the  House, 
m  July  These  stem  from  the  hearings  con- 
dticted  by  t.he  Comniittee  when  we  sought 
to  :o;irn  more  alx)ut  the  problems  of  hungex 
and  m.ilnutritlon  in  this  country- 
Malnutrition  received  a  go<xl  desil  of  .itteii- 
tion  as  a  result  uf  the  Hunger,  USA  report 
of  the  Cltuens  Board  of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger 
and  M.ilmitruion  in  the  United  .States  Tlus 
privately  sponsored  report  appeared  to  con- 
tain misleading  rigures,  and  I  immediately 
questioned  some  of  its  st.iiistlcs  .md  docu- 
mentation since  It  Included  a  number  of 
Wisconsin  counties  including  Green  Uike 
County 

When  Dr  Leslie  Dunbar.  co-rh,iirmun  of 
the  Board  of  Inquiry.  apptNired  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  L.ib'T  I  .vsked 
.il>iut  Ureen  L.ike  and  presciiled  the  rehu'.t-s 
of  my  own  study  of  government  hgures  I 
indicated  that  the  stvidy  Hunger.  USA  was 
in  error.  Through  the  effort*  of  the  Clreen 
Lake  County  Board  Chairman,  Marvin 
Kaecht.  Welfare  Director.  Steve  Szatkowski. 
State  Health  Officer  Dr  E  H  Jorrls.  and 
.\ssemblyman  Fnuiklin  Jahnke.  suitlstlcs  on 
Green  Uike  County  were  devekrped  for 
presentation 

Within  .k  few  days  the  Citizens  Board  in- 
formed me  that  my  htturea  were  correct  As 
a  result  the  Board  dropped  (ireen  Lake 
County  from  the  Serious  hunger  county" 
category  In  .iddltloii.  S,iw>er  County  'Jvas  re- 
duced by  ttie  Board  from  the  "Emergency- 
designation  It  had  been  given  to  a  Serious" 
ll.sling  Five  other  Wisconsin  counties  were 
dropped    from    the   report   all    'ogether 
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Finallv    on  July   15,   the  Hoiuse  passed   the 
Amerlnui     Hunger     Comml.sslon     Art      .HH 
171441      to    mnke    a    complete    study    ,iiid    in- 
vestigation of  the  unlulhlled  needs  uf  tli,.?,- 
suffering  from   hunger  in   the  United  Stm.- 
and    to    e.stibll:,h    jk   cix>rdln,ited    pn^grani    • 
insure    the    (ultillnient    of    basic    food    need 
uf    Americans      The    Washington    Post    nr.t<'(t 
th.it    Hepubllc«ns   were   responsible    fi>r   pi  - 
sage  of  this  lm[XjrLanl  legislation   I  .an  gr,;'i 
till   !or  .1  letter  of  thanks  received  from  Mi 
Itobert  L    Choate  of  the  .\d  Hoc  Cummi''.. 
on  .American  Hunger,    i  group  connected  •aiM, 
the    CItl/eiLS'    Bo.ird    uf    Inquiry    In    Htitu'i  r 
and   Malnutrition   In   the  United   States    Mr 
Choate   wrot*-    "I    would    like    to   personal  A 
thank  you  for  the  superb  effort  you  made     m 
Monday  last  In   behalf  of   the  Hunger  Ciii, 
mUfclon  bill    Tlie  mood  of  the  Hou.se  was  .:'.. 
loo  evident    It  is  seldom  that  rhetoric  act  .- 
ally  Influences  legislation  once  It  h.us  reachi't 
the  floor    In  this  partlctilar  ca,>!e  your  super') 
comments  carried  the  day." 

SENIOR    crnzENS    SZMINARS 

In  .April,  I  was  privileged  to  host  two 
senlur  cltt/ens  seminars  In  Oshkosh  and  She- 
bovgan  In  a  previous  Issue  of  this  new«- 
letler  I  reported  on  the  meetings 

The  US  Comml.ssloner  on  Aging,  Willi. .:r; 
D  Bcchlll.  has  told  me  that  It  was  a  genuine 
pleasure  for  hlni  to  listen  to  the  commenis 
of  the  participants  at  Oshkosh  and  Sheb.  ;- 
gan 

Since  the  seminars  I  have  Joined  In  - 
sponsoring  a  House  Resolution.  H  J  Re' 
1271  to  provide  a  White  Hou.se  Conferei..  ■ 
on  Aging  in  1971.  to  continue  our  efforts  to  do 
a  better  Job  for  those  who  have  served  ti.s 
well  The  legislation  has  been  recommendivi 
by  the  Select  Education  Subcommittee  : 
the  Committee  on  Education  .iiid  Labor,  :. 
which  I  serve 

SIXTH    DISTRICT    PRESS    SEMINAR 

Through  the  efforts  of  local  businessmen 
I  was  pleased  to  meet  with  a  number  of 
news  media  representatives  from  Wisconsin 
when   they   visited   Washington. 

This  seminar  was  programed  to  g'r.f 
newspaper  and  radio  people  an  In-depth 
picture  of  the  operatloru  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment They  met  with  such  agencies  its 
Interior,  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Trausp>ortatlon,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare—all agencies  particularly  Involved  in 
li-ical  governemnt  assistance 

Senator  William  Proxmlre  acted  as  host 
to  the  newsmen  In  the  Senate.  The  partici- 
pants were  John  CombelUck  and  Richmond 
Davis  of  Oshkosh  Dally  Northwestern;  Carl 
Fiedler  of  the  Sheboygan  Press:  Stan  Gores 
of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter: 
Dan  Hanley  of  UPI— Wisconsin:  Mark  Huber 
of  the  West  Bend  News;  Doug  Kopllen  of 
Radio  WFON,  Fond  du  Lac:  Louis  Lance  of 
the  Fond  du  Lac  Commonwealth  Reporter, 
Cliff  Miller  of  the  Twin  City  News  Record: 
and  Phil  W.ill.^ce  of  Radio  WOSH 

LEOISLATIVE    REPORT 

ViMafiorial  Re'iobiiifafion  Act  of  1968 
Ihe  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1968 
IS  a  bill  I  was  proud  to  co-spwnsor.  It  will 
expand  the  scope  of  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation services  to  handicapped  nnU  dis- 
abled persons  It  passed  the  House  and  .Sen- 
ate, and  was  recently  signed  into  law  by  the 
President 

Agricultural  and  Trade  Daelopment  and 

Affststance  Act 
During  the  debate  in  the  House  on  the 
.Agricultural  and  Trade  legislation.  I  took  the 
floor  to  discuss  the  need  to  increase  use  of 
dairy  producu  in  the  Food  for  Peace  pro- 
gram An  amendment  I  offered  was  the  vehi- 
c.o  for  a  dialogue  on  dairying.  The  Chairman 
of  the  ComnrUtte*  on  .Agriculture.  Hon 
Robert  Poage   iD,  Texas),   and  the  ranking 
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minority  member,  Hon,  Page  Belcher  (R.. 
okla.),  Joined  with  me  In  cxpreaslng  the 
Mention  of  Congress  that  greater  use  should 
i,e  made  of  dairy  products  In  the  Pood  for 
rcwe  program.  This  legislation  haa  now  been 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President. 

St'MMER  JOBS  FOB  YOtJTK 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  received  a  number 
,.f  letters  from  young  people  In  search  of 
s  ,nimer  Jobs.  Employers  In  the  district  have 
;  een  helpful  in  placing  them,  and  I  want  to 
thank  everyone  who  is  employing  a  young 
;.erson  this  summer.  These  young  people  who 
;  eed  funds  to  support  themselves,  or  to  con- 
tinue their  education,  are  very  grateful  for 
work  opjjortunltles. 

With  best  wlshe*, 

William  A   Steigeb, 
Member  of  Congress. 


FEDERAL   WORKERS   HAVE   THE 
"RIGHT  TO  REFRAIN" 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

or    CEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26,  196S 
Mr.  BLACKBURN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
n^ht  of  Federal  employees  to  choose  or 
not  to  choose  to  join  a  union  as  outlined 
m  President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order 
No,  10988  of  1962  is  too  valuable  to  be 
.subject  to  the  whims  of  whomever  might 
occupy  the  White  House. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that  there 
are  those  in  this  country  that  would  deny 
our  some  3  million  Federal  employees  this 
freedom  of  choice. 

Last  September.  President  Johnson 
armounced  the  appointment  of  a  Labor 
Management  Review  Committee  to  re- 
view experience  under  President  Ken- 
nedy's Executive  order,  and  to  recom- 
mend any  adjustments  needed  now,  I 
u.se  his  words,  to  insure  its  continued 
vitality  In  the  public  interest. 

In  testimony  before  that  committee, 
.\FL-dO  President  George  Meany 
.'<iated.  and  I  quote  from  the  record: 

We  recommend  that  the  Executve  Order 
be  lunended  to  state  explicitly  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  accepts  the  principle  that 
uiuons  and  management  In  Federal  service 
.should  have  the  right  to  negotiate  union  se- 
ciirity  agreements. 

On  April  2.  Mr.  B.  A.  Gritta,  of  the 
.\FL-CIO  Metal  Trades  Council,  com- 
menting on  the  President's  Committee, 
told  a  convention  of  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers  at  Bal 
Harbor,  Fla,.  in  these  words: 

I  am  confident  that  within  the  very  near 
future  that  we  will  be  able  to  negotiate 
anion  security  provisions  In  our  contracts 
Aith  the  government,  or  at  least  have  an 
agency  checkoff  .  .  .  and  this  would  mean 
that  everybody  would  have  to  pay  your  or- 
i'uilzatlon  .  .  . 


White  House  secrecy  about  the  report 
coupled  with  the  consistent  refusal  of  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  to  provide  any 
official  assurance  that  unequivocal  pro- 
tection of  the  "right  to  refrain"  will  be 
i.icluded  In  the  new  Executive  order  adds 
further  evidence  that  the  Federal  em- 
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ployee's  freedom  of  choice  is   truly  in 
jeopardy. 

In  an  editorial  our  Nation's  larpest  cir- 
culation newspaper,  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  commenting  on  forced  unionism 
for  Government  employees  stated: 

Union  chiefs  have  been  quietly  but  per- 
sistently pressuring  the  .idmlnlstratlon  to 
grant  them  this  bountiful  bonanza  for  some 
time.  It  may  be  that  LBJ  is  tempted  to  go 
along  aa  a  show  of  gratitude  for  solid  labor 
backing  during  the  past  few  stormy  months. 

The  Bennett-Blackburn  bill  would  end 
any  such  temptation  by  taking  the  problem 
out  of  the  President's  hands.  It  should  be 
passed — and  quickly — 

Concluded  the  News. 
To  which  I  add  a  hearty  ■amen."  and 
have  introduced  a  companion  bill  with 
the  gracious  support  of  the  following  co- 
sponsors  : 

The  Honorable  John  M.  Ashbrook.  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio. 

The  Honorable  E.  Y.  Berry,  Republi- 
can, of  South  Dakota. 

The  Honorable  J.  Herbert  Bvrke.  Re- 
publican, of  Florida, 

The  Honorable  Laurence  J,  Burton, 
Republican,  of  Utah, 

The  Honorable  George  Bush,  Republi- 
can, of  Texas. 

The  Honorable  William  O.  Cowcer, 
Republican,  of  Kentucky. 

The  Honorable  William  C.  Cramer,  Re- 
publicsui,  of  Florida. 

The  Honorable  Robert  V.  Denney,  Re- 
publican, of  Nebraska. 

The  Honorable  John  N,  Erlenborn, 
Republican,  of  Illinois. 

The  Honorable  Leonard  Farbstein. 
Democrat,  New  York. 

The  Honorable  O.  C.  Fisher.  Democrat, 
of  Texas. 

The  Honorable  James  C.  Gardner,  Re- 
publican, of  North  Carolina. 

The  Honorable  E.  C.  Gathings,  Demo- 
crat, of  Arkansas. 

The  Honorable  Durward  G.  Hall,  Re- 
publican, of  Missouri. 

The  Honorable  Delbert  L.  Latta,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio. 

The  Honorable  Alton  Lennon,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina. 

The  Honorable  Chester  L.  Mize,  Re- 
publican, of  Kansas. 

The  Honorable  James  B,  Utt,  Republi- 
can, of  California. 

Furthermore,  many  leading  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  country  have  re- 
ported to  the  people  the  facts  concern- 
ing my  efforts  to  insure  that  every 
Federal  employee  shall  have  the  'right 
to  refrain."  For  the  colleagues,  I  hereby 
Insert  into  the  Record  a  few  of  the  arti- 
cles on  this  subject: 

I  Prom   the  Sarasota    (Pla.)    Herald-Tribune, 

July  1,  1968) 

RIGHT  To  Work.  Gets  a  Boost 

The    National    Right-to-Work    Committee 

has     apparently     scored     another     hopeful 

triumph  in  Its  battle  to  prevent  government 

from  imposing  compulsory  unionism  on  the 

laboring  man. 

The  committee,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  a 
prime  mover  in  the  successful  1966  campaign 
to  turn  back  an  effort  to  repeal  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act's  famous  Section  14b.  This 
"right- to-work"  clause  permits  states  to  pass 


a  l.iw  allowing  a  man  to  work  without  hav- 
ing ..o  belong  to  a  union. 

Last  month,  says  Human  Events,  the 
Rleht-to-Work  committee  blocked  a  new  ef- 
fort by  the  administration  to  please  the 
labor  iMxsses  Hungry  for  additional  members 
and  funds,  the  AFL-CIO  has  long  called  lor 
an  executive  order  that  would  compel  led- 
erfil  povcrnment  employes  to  either  Join 
unions  or  pay  the  equivalent  of  union  due.s. 
Such  a  recommendation  was  reported  to  be 
m  a.  dix'umcnt  prepared  by  the  LBJ- 
appointed  Labor  Management  Review  Com- 
niittpo. 

But  Labor  Secretary  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  chair- 
m.in  of  the  review  committee,  announced 
List  week  his  committee  "does  not  intend  to 
recommend  a  union  or  agency  shop  lor  fed- 
eral emploves." 

Wirtz,  It  is  believed,  had  been  moved  by  a 
tidal  wave  of  public  opposition  to  forced 
federal  unionism  stirred  up  by  the  Rlght-to- 
Work  organization. 

Despite  his  concession,  however,  there  is 
still  a  need  to  nail  down  the  right  of  federal 
employes  not  to  Join  a  union. 

The  public  should  still  demand  that  their 
representatives  in  Congress  pass  the  pending 
Bennett-Blackburn  bills.  Both  Sen.  Wallace 
Bennett  (R-Utah)  and  Rep.  Benjamin  Black- 
burn (R-Ga.)  have  introduced  bills  which 
would  clearly  forbid  federal  employes  frcwfi 
having  to  Join  a  union  or  pay  the  union 
tribute  of  any  sort. 

The  time  to  pass  such  legislation  is  now, 
so  that  no  future  Administration  can  again 
threaten  compulsory  unionism  for  federal 
workers. 


[From    the    St.    Louis    i  Mo  )    Post-Dlspatoh. 

June  23,    1968] 

Federal  Employee  Union  Statement 

Washington,  June  22  (APi— The  chair- 
mun  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  labor- 
management  review  committee  says  the 
committee  does  not  intend  to  recommend  a 
union  or  agencv  shop  for  federal  employes 

Secretary  of  Labor  W,  Wlllard  Wlrtz,  the 
chairman,  has  written  to  members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  committee  will  recommend 
that  the  freedom-of-choice  provision  of  a 
1962  executive  order  by  President  John  F 
Kennedy  be  ret.iined.  Representative  Ben  B 
Blackburn  (Rep.),  Georgia,  made  public 
Wlrtzs  statement  this  week  and  called  for 
early  hearings  on  bills  to  spell  out  freedom  of 
choice  for  federal  employes  In  the  matter  of 
Joining  unions, 

Blackburn  Is  one  of  a  number  of  House 
members  who  have  Introduced  the  freedom- 
of-choice  bill  originally  proposed  by  Senator 
Wallace  F,  Bennett  (Rep.),  UUh.  Blackbtirn 
noted  that  efforts  had  been  made  by  some 
unions  to  require  union  membership  by  fed- 
eral employes. 

(From  the  Pierre  (S.  Dak.)   Capital  Journal. 

June  13,  1968] 

Federal    Emplotees    SHom.D    Be    PERMnTED 

To  Stat  Ottt  of  Unions 

Legislation  was  Introduced  by  Rep.  E.  Y. 
Berry.  R-S.D,,  and  other  house  members 
Wednesday  that  would  guarantee  three  mil- 
lion federal  employees  the  right  to  refrain 
from  Joining  a  union. 

He  said  it  would  also  protect  them  from 
•a  massive  drive  by  international  union  lead-  , 
ers  from   a  compulsory  unionization." 

The  right  to  refrain  is  now  protected  by  a 
1962  presidential  order,  and  Berry  said  the 
right  is  too  Important  to  be  left  to  whomever 
may  occupy  the  White  House, 

"No  citizen  should  be  forced  to  donate  part 
of  his  tax-paid  salary  to  compulsory  tax-paid 
bosses  In  order  to  work  for  the  government, " 
Berry  said. 
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[From  th*  San  Priuiclsco   i  Calif  i    Exi«miner. 
June  3    19681 

Yoc«    Civn.    Servii  r      Bii-L    To    Prevent 

CoMinrLSOBY   Kederai.   Unionism 

(By  Ned  Young) 

Wa3Hinct(jn  -R*p  Ben  B  BlArkburn.  the 
first  Republican  ever  electtvl  frMri-.  the  fourth 
connresslonAl  district  in  (•ref.ri<i.i  ha«  intro- 
duced A  bU;  that  (?ii,iranrees  i  fe<leral  em- 
ploye the  right  to  refrain  from  joining  a 
union 

This  right  Is  protected  at  present  only 
by  President  Kennedy's  executive  order 
10988    Bla»'lcburn   declared 

An  identical  bil!  backed  by  Blarlcburn  has 
been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Wallace   F    Bennett    ■  R      Utah  . 

There  is  a  mounilng  public  demand." 
said  Blackburn,  that  Che  Kennedy  executive 
order  the  part  g\iaranteelng  the  right  to 
refrain  from  unmnism  at  least— beccrfne  law 

He  noted  that  the  report  of  the  President  s 
review  committee  on  federal  employe-man- 
agement rela'ion.'-   is  alre.idv  overdue 

I  have  .\ske<l  the  President  *h.it  his  reac- 
tion, would  be  If  'he  -omnuttee  recommended 
compjilaory  unionism  said  the  Cleorgla  con- 
gresaman 

Blackburn  also  noted  that  there  have  been 
rumors  that  the  committee  might  make  such 
a  recommendation 

The  committee  ■n.timi.m  he  said,  is  Labor 
Secretary  W  Willard  Wlrtz  who  favors  com- 
pulsory unionism,  .ind  the  co-chairman  is 
Civil  3erv-lce  Commission  Chairman  John  W 
Macy  Jr  who  stated  about  a  month  aKo  that 
one  of  the  key  issues  under  consideration  was 
union  security  ,vs  :t  re'..ites  to  something 
more  than  dues  checkoff 

In  answer  to  questions  Blackburn  said 
that,  to  date  he  has  not  heard  one  way  or 
the  other  from  the  White  House  or  from 
Oeorge  Meany  or  .my  other  represenuitlve  of 
the  .ACT^CIO 

Meany  has  testified  at  hearings  In  favor 
of  compulsory  unionism  unong  government 
employes 

At  least  one  federal  union  leader  is  op- 
posed to  such  a  measure  He  is  Dr  Nathan 
T  Wolkomir  national  president  of  ihe  Inde- 
pendent National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

"A  goocf  union  doesn  t  need  any  such  law.  ' 
Wolkomir  commented  recently 

I  Prom    the    Decatur-De    Kalb     i  Ga  i     News. 

May  29.  1968  | 
Blackbir.n  .\sks  John.sdn  Back  Right  To 
Work 
Congressman  Ben  B  Blackburn  has  called 
on  President  Johnson  for  support  of  bi- 
partisan Senate  and  House  bills  that  he  says 
W(juld  protect  J  000  000  Federal  employees 
from  a  massive  drive  by  international  union 
leaders  for  compulsory  unioni/ation  of  all 
government   workers  ' 

Rep  Bl.ickbiirn  said  that  there  is  a  mount- 
ing public  demand  that  the  Kennedy  Execu- 
tive Order  guaranteeing  Federal  Employees 
the  right  to  refrain  from  joining  a  union  In 
order  to  work  for  the  United  States  govern- 
ment  become  law 

■  This  right  to  retrain  is  now  protcct^cd  only 
by  Executive  Order  issued  by  President  Ken- 
nedy in  1962  We  feel  that  this  basic  right  is 
too  important  to  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  President  no  matter  who  holds  that 
office      Mr    Blackburn  declared 

Just  a  month  ago  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion Chairman  John  W  Macy.  Jr  told  a 
press  conference  that  among  the  key  issues 
under  consideration  is  Union  security  us  it 
relates  to  something  more  than  dues  check- 
off- 
He  said  that  he  wrote  the  President  iii  view 
of  mounting  contradictions  ^ver  the  reported 
recommendations    of    a    Labor-Management 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Review  Committee  appoinied  by  Pretsldent 
Johnson  last  September  and  headed  by  pro- 
compulsory  unionist  Labor  Secretary  W  Wll- 
lard  Wlrtz 

T  have  asked  President  .Johnson  to  do  two 
things  One  issue  ,i  new  executive  order  re- 
atTirnilng  President  Kennedy  s  order  and  two, 
urge  .111  early  passage  of  the  Federal  Em- 
plovees  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of  1968.  in- 
•rodoied  m  'he  Senate  by  Senator  Wallace 
F  Bennett  of  Utah  and  myself  in  the  House 
The  bills  are  simply  an  act  of  Congress 
to  carry  out  the  wording  of  Executive  Order 
10988  ;ind  .surely  the  President  would  not 
want  fo  strip  from  Federal  workers  the  right 
to  refrain  which  President  Kennedy  guaran- 
teed  them    ■ 

(From    the    News    American     June    24.    19681 
Tut    FnihRAL    Log      BLACKiirKN    Backs   .Anti- 
onion    Bill 

( By   Ned   Young i 

Now  that  I^bor  Secretary  W  WlUard  Wlrtz 
h.is  .uKsured  Congress  that  the  President's 
Labor-management  committee  will  not  rec- 
ommend compulsory  unionism  Rep  Ben  B 
Blackburn  i  R  da  i  plans  to  have  the  sec- 
retary tesllfv  on  the  matter  before  the  House 
Post  Ottice  .iiicl  full  Service  Committee 

Blackburn  has  mtro<luced  a  bill  that  would 
gu.ir.uiu-e  a  federal  worker  the  right  to 
refrain  from  joining  .i  union 

The  Congresaman  Is  .Uso  thinking  of  tes- 
tifying himself  before  the  Senate  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  in  regard  to  the 
Committee  of  which  Wlrtz  is  chairman,  and 
Its  recommendations  to  President  Johnson 

Despite  the  Secretiirys  endorsement  of 
voluntarv  unionism  said  Blackburn,  when 
the  new  Exe<-utlve  Order  is  prepared,  the 
decision  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man  the 
President 

At  present  Fetleral  employees  .ire  pro- 
tect<^d  onlv  bv  President  Kennedys  1962 
Executive  Order  which  gives  them  a  free<lom 
of  choice  to  join  or  not  to  join  a  union  m 
order  to  work  for  the  United  Stale«  govern- 
ment 

"This  IS  too  important  a  b.isic  right  to  be 
left  to  the  sole  discretion  of  the  President. 
no  matter  who  holds  that  office  and  should 
be  written  into  federal  law 

It  Is  time  to  hold  committee  hearings  on 
the  prf:>posed  bills  so  that  Chairman  Wlrtz  in 
public  testimony  can  Uike  away  the  .secrecy 
surrounding  the  deliberations  of  the  White 
Labor  .Management  Review  Committee 

Some  ;i  000  OOO  fedenil  employees,  and 
their  emplovers.  the  American  Uixpayerj;. 
have  a  right  to  know,     he  dechued 

Wlrtz  li.is  .uinoiinced  that  the  Committee 
did  consider  various  proposals  for  union 
security  .irrangement*  in  tJic  federal  service, 
but  that  It  li.i*  not  recoinmendetl  ,ind  does 
not  intend  U.  recommend  a  union  or  .igency 
.--hop  for  iederal  employes 

.•\lso  the  Labor  Secretary  has  announced 
the  Committee  will  recommend  that  the  free- 
dom of  choice  provision  in  Executive  Order 
1098a  be  reuiined. 

Bl;ickburn  slated  recently  Uiat  he  was  told 
by  Barefoot  .Sanders  legisl.''.ti\  e  counsel  to 
President  Jtihnson.  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commissions  views  on  freedom-of-chotce 
legislation  have  been  sent  to  the  House  .ind 
-Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tees 

This,  the  Geijrgla  Congressman  pointed 
out.  Is  one  reason  why  he  wants  to  testify 
before  these  committees 

I  From    the    Columbia    (Mo)    Tribune,    June 
5.    19681 
PtiBLif   Employe   Unionism 
Paced    with    static    membership   rolls,    the 
nations   labor   unions   have   turned   their  at- 
tentions  to   new   and   hopefully   greener   pas- 
tures   in    the    persons    ■>!    public    employes 


Juhj  J7,   mr,.^ 


There  are  three  mlllon  people  workinE 
for  the  lederal  government  and  another  iiitu' 
million  on  the  payrolls  of  cities,  counties  ^ui.i 
the  .50  states  The  recent  efforts  of  unions  to 
organize  groups  of  these  workers  Is  well 
known  and  openly  acknowledged  by  labor 
leaders 

One  of  the  most  troubling  points  in  these 
negotiations  Is  inviiriably  the  issue  of  the 
agencv  shop 

Under  this  provision  the  employer  .icrtp'; 
to  withhold  union  dues  lor  their  equivalent  i 
from  Workers'  |>aychecks  and  send  the  inoiu-v 
directly  to  the  labor  organization  Prom  tl.e 
union  standpoint  this  provision  has  ob- 
vious advantages  It  provides  a  tremendous 
power  base  becau.'e  the  union  is  relieved  if 
having  to  depend  on  its  members  to  vol  in- 
tanlv  pay  their  dues-  the  piiblic  emploMr 
takes  care  of  that  and  the  result  Is  a  locked 
in  union  membership  and  a  loss  of  inde- 
pendence lor  the  worker 

.\  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Conprcs 
which  guarantees  a  federal  employe  the  rich: 
to  refrain  Irom  joining  a  union  Rep  Hfi; 
Blackburn  iR  Ga  i  hiis  put  in  statu;,  rv 
form  the  pri:>vision  that  is  now  only  jtu.ir- 
.iiiteed  by  .in  Executive  Order  issued  by  John 
F  Kennedy  when  he  was  President  An 
Identical  bill  has  been  introduced  In  he 
Senate  by  Sen   Wallace  F   Bennett  iR   Utahi 

The  protection  of  an  individual's  ritrh; 
not  to  join  .1  union  is  even  more  import  .nt 
for  public  employes  than  those  w<irklne  :  r 
private  concerns  If  it  becomes  a  conditi.  ii 
..f  employment  that  all  federal,  state  i,d 
U.c.il  public  employes  must  belong  to  .i 
\inion  and.  of  course,  pay  dues — a  situa- 
tion with  frightening  consequences  will  h.ue 
developed 

.Aside      from      the     obvious      problem       l 
strikes  — .m  issue  which  has  two  sides  to  :• 
the    financial     implications    are    enough    to 
cause  i-oncern  all   by   themselves 

Suppose  just  the  three  million  federal 
workers  became  involved  in  an  agency  si.  jp 
condition  Regular  dues  alone  would  totnl 
.1  staggering  amount  of  money  over  which 
the  employes  would  have  no  control  But 
suppose  in  addition  the  AFL  CIOs  COPE 
or  scime  other  union  political  organization 
made  .1  special  election  year  ;\ssessment  .f 
just  50  cents  per  member  per  month  Tins 
would  create  a  war  chest  of  some  $18  mil- 
lion To  go  on.  imagine  a  like  amount  ex- 
tracted from  each  of  the  other  nine  inilUon 
public  workers,  and  the  union  influence 
would  be  irresistible  .An  organization  with 
$72  million  to  dump  into  a  Presidential 
campaign  — well,  the  implications  .ire  J'JSt 
too  much  This  example  ut  the  accumulation 
of  power  may  be  .i  trifle  oversimplified,  but 
the  message  is  i  lear 

Trade  unionism  is  a  viable  force  in  the 
SOCIO  economic  fabric  of  this  country.  Just 
like  big  business  big  labor  has  its  place  But 
unconscionable  power  in  the  hands  of  one 
cohesive  influence  group  is  bad.  and  the 
monolithic  nature  of  big  labor  leadership 
in.ikcs  the  possibility  of  unilateral  action 
likely  indeed 

We  do  not  like  compulsory  unionism  any 
more  than  we  would  like  compulsory  cus- 
tomer .Ulegiance  m  behalf  of  .m  industry  It 
would  be  wrong  tor  .i  rule  to  be  pa.ssed  and 
enforced  which  would  require  that  every 
citizen  oi  Columbia  subscribe  to  the  Tribune 
When  business  or  industry  loses  the  need 
to  compete  f<jr  its  means  of  sustenance  it  De- 
comes  unrespc.nsive  and  corrupt 

This   is  the  scourge  of   monopoly. 

I  From  Human  Events.  May  25,  1968) 
L.    B    J     To   Unionize   Government 

EMPI  OYEES'' 

Gathering  momentum  in  ixith  the  Senate 
and  the  House  is  legislation  to  block  a  pos- 
sible executive  order  from  the  White  House 
to  force  .ill  fedenil  employee  to  join  govern- 


Jiihl 
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menial  unions  or  make  them  pay  the  equiv- 
,i!P!.t  of  union  dues 

r'.e  AFLr-CIO  lK\s  been  pressing  L.  B.  J.  to 
-■  e  such  an  order  for  some  time.  A  stlU- 
M-rel  'eport  bv  a  L.ibor-Management-Revlew 
"(•..mmissioner.  headed  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
Willard  Wirtz.  is  believed  to  have  made  a 
s'milar  recommendation  to  the  President. 
tiKHi'h  it  mav  be  in  the  process  or  being 
•excised  "  because  of  the  pressure  felt  from 
the  National  Righl-to-Work  Committees 
priiss-roots  campaign  against  any  such  pro- 

'  ID  block  the  government  from  implement- 
yc  my  form  of  compulsory  unionism  for  Its 
einployes.  Sen.  Wallace  Bennett  (R.-Utah) 
h  i.s  introduced  a  •  rlght-to-worlc"  blU  for  fed- 
eril  employes.  Initial  co-sponsors  of  S.  3843, 
wl-  ch  is  now  before  the  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
scvice  Committee,  include  Senators  Howard 
liiker  (R.-Tenn  ).  Carl  Curtis  (R.-Neb.),  Ev- 
ervl  Dlrksen  (R.-Ill.),  James  Eastland  (D.- 
y  ,s  )  Paul  Fannin  (R.-Arlz.),  Mark  Hatfield 
'lit -Ore).  Bourke  Hlckenlooper  (R,-Iowa) 
Hi-.a  spessard  Holland  (D.-Pla.).  Others  will 
V  nquestlonably  get  into  the  act. 

-Several  House  members,  under  the  leader- 
iJ.ip  of  Rep.  Blackburn  (R-Qa.),  are  plan- 
n.!.^  to  Introduce  legislation  similar  to  Ben- 
r.t'fs  this  week. 

Kven  if  Johnson  doesn't  issue  any  order  at 
th;.i  time  to  compel  non-union  employes  to 
'  rk  over  funds  to  union  coffers,  the  impor- 
t  mce  of  the  Bennett  and  Blackburn  bllU  was 
ti:  dcrscored  when  government  agency  law- 
ver^  acknowledged  that  they  had  oome  up 
witii  a  'plan  whereby  ...  It  would  be  legal 
•  )  'cqulre  non-union  members  to  pay  a  'serv- 
ice charge'  to  unions  on  the  grounds  that  all 
e- inloyes  are  benefited  In  agencies  where 
unions  have  exclusive  recognition."  Readers 
-should  press  their  representatives  to  pass  the 
Bennett-Blackbvirn  bills  In  this  session  of 
Congress.  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  the  AFL-CIO.  Meany  ha«  testified  at  hear- 
ings In  favor  of  compulsory  unionism  among 
government  employes. 

At  least  one  federal  union  leader  is  op- 
posed to  such  a  measure.  He  is  Dr.  Nathan  T 
Wolkomir,  national  president  of  the  inde- 
pendent National  Pederution  of  Federal 
Employes. 

"A  good  union  doesn't  need  any  such  law. 
Wolkomir  commented  recently 
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I  Prom  the  Baltimore  News-American. 

May  27.  1968] 

T:!E  Fedeka!.  Log:   Unionism  Choice  Bill 

INTKODI'CED 

(By  Ned  Young) 
ilep.  Ben  B.  Blackburn,  the  first  Republi- 
can ever  elected  from  the  Fourth  Congres- 
.si.tnal  District  In  Georgia,  has  Introduced  a 
bill  that  guarantees  a  federal  employe  the 
nsht  to  refrain  from  Joining  a  union. 

This  right  IS  protected  at  present  only  by 
President  Kennedy's  Executive  Order  10988, 
Blackburn  declared  during  a  press  con- 
ference. 

An  Identical  biU  backed  by  Blackburn  has 
been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
w  iHace  F.  Bennett  (R.,  Utah). 

f'here  is  a  "mounting  public  demand",  said 
B;.ukburn.  that  the  Kennedy  Executive 
0:a?r— the  part  guaranteeing  the  right  to 
ro-.rain  from  unionism  at  least — become  law. 
He  noted  that  the  President's  Review  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Employe-Management  Re- 
lations is  already  overdue  to  make  ite  report 
vt  President  Johnson. 

I  have  asked  the  President  what  his  reac- 
tion would  be  if  the  committee  recommended 
compulsory  unionism."  said  the  Georgia 
Congressman. 

Blackburn  also  noted  that  there  have  been 
rv.mors  that  the  committee  might  make 
su'h  a  recommendation. 

The  committee  chairman,  he  said,  IS  Labor 
Secretary  'W.  Willard  Wltrz  who  favors  com- 
p-iUory  unionism,  and  the  cochalrman  Is 
C.'.U  Service  Commission  Chairman  John  W. 
M.icy.  Jr.  who  stated  about  a  month  ago  that 
o!ie  of  the  key  issues  under  consideration  was 
"union  security  as  It  relates  to  something 
rrore  than  dues  checkoff". 

In  answer  to  questions.  Blackburn  said 
*hat.  to  date,  he  has  not  heard  one  way  or 
the  other  from  the  White  House  or  from 
George   Meany   or   any   other  representative 


(From  the  Atlanta   (Ga  )   Constitution 
May  23.  1968 1 
BLACKBtTRN    Presses    U.S.    Job-Right    Bill- 
Leads  PiCHT  To  Prohibit  Closed  Shop  for 
Emplovees 

Washington.— Rep.  Ben  B.  Blackburn. 
R-Qa.,  is  leading  House  efforts  to  pass  a  na- 
tional "rlght-to-work"  law  covering  employes 
of  the  U.S.  government. 

The  Decatur  congressman  has  introduced 
legislation  barring  closed-shop  practices  in 
all  federal  agencies,  and  is  mustering  biparti- 
san support  for  the  proposal,  a  check  here 
shows 

The  bin,  identical  to  the  one  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Wallace  F.  Bennett.  R-Utah. 
would  write  Into  law  an  executive  order  is- 
sued in  1962  by  then  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  Kennedy  order  in  effect  proMbits  com- 
pulsory union-membership  requirei-nents  in 
federal  agencies  by  guaranteeing  workers  the 
right  to  "Join  ...  or  to  refrain"  from  orga- 
nized labor  efforts. 

Blackburn  said  those  who  oppose  compul- 
sory unionization  in  federal  departments 
"have  ample  cause  for  alarm"  in  the  report 
of  a  special  commission  recently  appointed 
by  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Although  details  have  not  been  disclosed 
by  the  White  House,  columnists  here  have 
reported  the  presidential  panel  recommended 
considering  "some  form"  of  exclusive  bar- 
gaining rights. 

In  a  speech  on  the  House  floor  this  week. 
Blackburn  said  the  legislation  he  is  sponsor- 
ing is  needed  to  "protect  by  law"  the  guaran- 
tees provided  in  the  Kennedy  order. 

"We  feel  that  this  basic  right  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  President,"  Blackburn  continued,  "no 
matter  who  holds  that  offlce." 

The  Fourth  District  Republican  said  that 
If  each  of  11  million  public  employes  were 
required  to  pay  $5  a  month  in  union  dues, 
it  would  total  some  $700  million  a  year. 

"The  stakes  are  enormous  and  the  com- 
pulsory union  bosses  are  at  work,"  he  said 
in  his  floor  speech. 

Blackburn  already  has  persuaded  Reps. 
Alton  Lennon,  D-N.C,  and  Leo  Parbstein, 
D-N.Y.,  to  co-sponsor  the  legislation.  Also 
endorsing  it  are  Reps.  John  N.  Erienborn, 
R-IU.,  and  James  Utt,  R-Callf . 

Blackburn  said  he  plans  to  hold  a  press 
conference  Friday  morning  to  drum  up  more 
attention  for  the  proposal. 


Tliere  are  some  2.6  million  civilian  federal 
employes  in  the  nation  and  about  73  000  m 
Georgia.  The  President's  Review  Committee 
on  Federal  Employe-Management  Relations 
is  Slippered  to  make  a  report  bv  tlie  end  of 
Mav. 

spectilatlon  is  running  liigh  tliat  ihe 

c  .lomission   will    recommend   the   possibility 
of  compuLsorv  mil  .nism  "  Blackburn  said. 

'llie  Decatur  Republican  said  he  would  not 
lavor  a  national  rlght-to-work  law  for  all 
ompioves  This  wotild  require  repeal  of  the 
controversial  Section  14-B  of  the  raft- 
Hartley  Law  which  leaves  the  decisions  up 
to  each  state 

"I  think  I  generally  favor  letting  the  states 
run  their  own  affairs,"  Rep,  Blackburn 
commented 

Tlie  Georgia  congressman  arrived  some  15 
minutes  late  lor  his  first  national  press 
briefing  since  taking  ofBce  In  1967.  Seven 
reporters  attended  the  session  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Room  of  the  National  Press  Club. 

■Tlie  next  bill  I  introduce  will  be  to  im- 
prove parking  conditions  in  Washington," 
Rep  Blackburn  said,  apologizing  for  being 
tardv. 

Tlie  Blackburn  bill  will  not  apply  to  8  6 
million  employes  of  stat«  and  local  govern- 
ments But  the  congressman  said  a  decision 
by  the  presidential  commission  to  permit 
compulsorv  unions  for  federal  workers  "Would 
set  a  very  strong  precedent  for  compulsory 
tinionlsm"  at  the  state  level. 

President  Kennedy  issued  an  executive 
order  in  1962  protecting  the  right  of  federal 
rmplcyes  to  join  or  not  to  Join  a  tinlon 

•  We  feel  that  this  basic  right  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  the  sole  discretion  of 
the  president,  no  matter  who  holds  that 
office         ."  Rep    Blackburn  ?ftld 

The  bill  is  identical  to  one  offered  in  the 
Senate  by  Sen.  Wallace  P.  Bennett.  R-Utah 
Fifteen  House  members  have  cosponsored  the 
Blackburn    bill    t   have    Introduced    similar 
measures. 


I  From   the    Atlanta    i  Ga  ,    .t.  urnal.   May    24. 
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Blackcuhn   Fears   Mandatohv    ?"fdi:r.\l 

Employel  Unionism 

(By  Wayne  Kelley  i 

Washington. — Republican       Congressman 

Ben  B.  Blackburn  of  Decatur  Friday  kicked 

off  a  mlnicampalgn  for  his  bill  to  prohibit 

compulsory    union    membership    for    federal 

government  employes. 

The  Georgia  congres.=.man  held  a  brief  press 
conference  to  present  his  views  and  warn 
that  a  presidential  study  commission  might 
recommend  permitting  compulsory  unionism 
for  federal  government  workers. 

Rep.  Blackburn  said  he  sent  President 
Johnson  a  letter  Thursday  urging  his  support 
for  the  right-to-work  law  for  federal  em- 
ployes. 


B:AfKnrRN  Asks  Hearings  on  Compvlsc.ry 
UNION  Bill 
Washington. — Fourth  District  U.S.  Rep. 
Ben  B.  Blackburn,  R-Ga  .  said  Thursday  the 
chairman  of  President  Johnson's  Labor- 
Management  Review  Committee  is  opposed 
to  any  form  of  compulsory  unionism  for 
federal  emploves. 

Labor  Secretary  W,  Willard  Wirtz,  chair- 
man of  the  review  committee,  made  the 
.statement  In  a  letter  to  him.  Rep  Blackburn 
disclosed. 

Tlie  Decatur  congressman  is  a  .sporLsor  of 
legislation  which  would  prevent  complusory 
union  membership  for  any  federal  employe 
He  called  Thursday  for  public  hearings  on 
the  bill. 

At  present,  federal  employes  are  protected 
by  a  1962  executive  order  by  President  John 
f"  Kennedy,  giving  them  freedom  of  choice 
to  Join  or  not  to  join  a  union. 

Tlie  review  commission  has  submitted  its 
recommendations  to  President  Johnson,  who 
will  draft  a  new  executive  order.  Rep  Black- 
burn and  others  are  concerned  that  the 
President  might  permit  compulsory  union- 
ism in  the  new  executive  order. 

"  Despite  Secretary  Wlrtz's  endorsement  of 
voluntarv  unionism,  the  committee  report 
is  only  advisory  to  the  White  House,"  Rep 
Blackburn  pointed  out 

I  From   Federal   Times,    June   5,    13681 
rights 
Lewisburg.  Pa. — I  would  like  to  call  every- 
one's attention  to  page  7  of  the  May  8  issue 
of  Federal  Times. 

I  think  each  and  every  redblooded  in- 
dividual, regardless  of  color,  should  express 
his  opinion  on  this  forced  unionism.  It  U 
bad.  and  we  should  fU  realize  that,  after  all. 
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we  dont  have  marry  rights   left    Let's  save 
th<»e  we  still  have 

I  certainly  am  a^jalnst  any  forced  union- 
ism and  I  feel  that  the  money  which  would 
be  taken  from  my  pay  in  order  to  pay  gome 
individual  who  diiesn't  have  the  ambition 
to  get  out  .ind  earn  an  honest  living  could 
be  used  better  by  me 

Frank  X    Spekl 

Right   Td    Work    Campaign    Stirs    Plxa 
riiR  Law 

Washington  — Bipartisan  congressloiiftl 
support  18  increasing  for  pnHctment  of  .i  l«w 
to  protect  federal  emplovees  from  being 
forced  to  join  unions  or  p.iy  union  dues 

There  have  been  rumors  that  .i  presi- 
dential commission  reviewing  lubor-maiiAge- 
ment  relations  in  the  federal  government 
might  recommend  doing  .iway  with  present 
rights  of  civil  serviinta  u>  refrain  from  Join- 
ing unions  The  protections  are  contained 
in  EStecutlve  Order  10988  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  in  1962 

President  Johnson  Is  expected  to  Issue  a 
new  executive  order  soon  containing  the 
conuzusslon's  recommendations 

Mii/-|i  of  the  speculation  is  being  stimu- 
lated by  the  National  Right  t-o  Work  Com- 
mittee, a  group  opposed  to  compulsory  un- 
ionism The  rommmlttee  is  waging  an  in- 
tense .idvertising  campaign  warning  federal 
workers  that  they  may  be  required  to  ;oln 
unions  ir  pay  dues  in  order  to  keep  their 
jobs 

Even  If  the  presidential  commission  rec- 
ommends ret.unmg  in  the  new  executive  or- 
der the  present  right  to  refrain  '  sections  of 
E  O  10988  -some  members  of  Congress  want 
the  protections  put  into  law  They  say  the 
protections  could  be  abolished  by  another 
presidential  decision 

But  one  of  the  sponsors  of  such  legisla- 
tion. Rep  Ben  B  Blackburn,  R-Ga  .  said 
chances  lor  passage  this  year  .ippeared  slim. 

At  a  recent  press  L-<jnference  he  .said  be- 
cause of  the  drive  [or  congressional  .idjourn- 
ment  by  Aug  1  I  d.jn  t  see  how  it  would  be 
p<5ssible   to   pass   the   legislation 

Blackburn  .tiuiuunced  that  he  had  sent  a 
letter  to  the  President  .usking  that  he  reaf- 
ftrm  EO  10988  iiid  urge  passage  of  legisla- 
tion banning  comptilsory  unionism  in  the 
federal  government. 

About  10  senators  and  representatives  have 
introdured  bills  entitled  Federal  Employee 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of   1968   ' 

I  Prom    the    Ogden    (Utahi    Standard-Exam- 
iner. June  2.  19681 

U  S     E.MPLoYFES    RiGHT-TO-WriRK    RiLE 

A  strange  and  disturbing — silence  still 
hangs  over  the  White  House  in  connection 
with  presidential  Executive  Order  No    10988 

This  order  issued  originally  by  President 
Kennedy  governs  the  federal  government's 
own    labor-m.inagement   relationships 

The  latest  ivailable  figures  show  that 
Uncle  Sam  had  more  than  2.634.000  civilian 
employes.  incUidlng  .18,000  in  Utah,  most  of 
them  in  the  Greater  Ogden  Area 

At  stake  in  proposed  .unendments  to  Order 
No.  10988  is  the  right- Ui-work  of  all  of  these 
thousands  of  federal  workers,  particularly 
their  right  to  join — or  not  Join- -a  union 

Hearings  on  the  possibility  of  changing 
the  order  were  conducted  last  October,  but 
a  peculiar  veil  of  silence  has  settled  over 
the  status  of  the  order  ever  since 

A  few  weeks  ago  columnist  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano.  in  an  article  pruned  on  this  page  of 
the  Standard-Examiner,  wrote  that  .i  move 
was  afoot  toward  what  amounts  to  compul- 
sory union  membership  for  the  federal 
workers 

This  report  caused,  as  it  should,  wide- 
spread consternation  among  the  Civil  Service 
employes  ihrtiughout  the  country,  particu- 
larly In  our  area. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Hundreds  of  telephone  calls  were  made  and 
telegrams  and  letters  .sent  to  members  of  the 
Utah  congressional  delegation,  protesting 
such   arbitrary   action 

Compulsory  inlonlsm  would  not  only  build 
an  ultra-ix'werful  [lolltlcal  machine  but 
would  enrich  the  treasuries  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations involved  to  liie  tune  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  Mont  importantly,  the 
right  of  decision  on  unionism  would  be  taken 
away  from  those  working  tor  the  federal  gov- 
ernment 

As  a  direct  result  UUih  Sen  Wallace  F 
Bennett  has  introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate 
that  would  guanuuee  the  U  S  employes  their 
basic  fundamental  right  to  choose  whether 
or  not   they  should  Join  .i  union 

Identical  legislation  has  been  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Fiep  Benjamin  B  Blackburn. 
Georvria  RepublicaJi  on  the  liehalf  of  himself 
and  11  "ther  sponsors,  including  Utah's  First 
District  Republican  representative.  Laurence 
J    Burton 

Both  letrisl.iK-rs  in  firesentlng  their  Mils, 
eniphiislzed  that  ExemiUve  Order  10988.  its 
originally  issued  .m  Jan  17  1962.  by  Presi- 
dent  Kennedy   (xmtalned    this   (-lau.se: 

Employees  of  the  federal  government  shall 
have  and  shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of.  the  right  freely  .uid  without  fear  of 
penalty  <>r  re[>n.sal  to  form  Join  and  assist 
any  employe  organization  or  to  refrain  from 
such  .ictlvlty  ■' 

They  also  pointed  out  that  then-Secretary 
of  Labor  .Arthur  Citildberg  had.  on  Jan  20. 
1962.  u>ld  members  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Crt>vernment  Employes  that  the 
uiUon  shop  .uul  the  cl<»ed  t^op  .ire  inap- 
propriate itj  the   federal  government   ' 

Secretary  Goldberg  had  added  that  organi- 
zallons.  to  gain  members  would  have  to 
"win  ivcceptance  by  your  own  conduct,  your 
own  action  yt'ur  cjwn  wlshe«.  yoTir  own 
wisdom,  your  own  repe«inslbllity  and  your 
own  .ichievemenis  ' 

So  the  ortsrinal  opf>)sltlon  to  iiny  infringe- 
ment on  federal  employes'  nght-to-work  is 
clear 

'Vet    the  rumors  keep  cropping  up — as  re- 
ported   m    the    De    Tnledano    column — that 
union  security  "  clauses  will  be  written  into 
Executive  Order   10988  by  amendments,  un- 
less prevented   by  ci>ngresslonal  ;iction 

The  standivrd-EIxamlner  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  ascertain  from  its  Wfiihington 
sources  jiLst  what  the  White  Hotise  i)roposes 
to  do  .kbout  .unending  Uie  order  Every  query 
Is  met  vnth     no  comment   " 

Until  the  Johns<^)n  .idmlnlstrallon  shows 
signs  to  the  contrary  *e  can  only  interpret 
this  continued  silence  ;is  support  for  the 
rumors  that  compulsory  unionism  is  being 
considered. 

.And  as  long  as  that  threat  remains  Sen 
Bennett  Rep  Blackburn  Rep  Burton  ;uid 
others  <j>f  a  like  nund  are  certainly  acting 
in  the  best  intereets  of  our  country  in  push- 
ing for  enactment  of  their  bills  which  they 
would  call  the  Federal  Employee  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act  of  1963. 

{From  the  Indianapolis  i  Ind  i  News. 

June  28.  19681 
CoNvnjT   TO    Freedom? 

Volunt.-iry  unionism  has  received  support 
from  an  unexpected  but  important  source — 
WiUard   Wlrtz.    secretary   of   labor. 

Wirtz.  who  heads  the  President's  Latx)r 
Management  Review  Committee,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  "does  not  intend 
to  recommend  a  union  or  agency  shop  for 
Federal  employes  "  Wlrtz  is  the  first  admin- 
istration offlcul  to  oppose  the  pressure  of  the 
AFL  CIO  for  corralling  government  workers 
Into  unions 

As  the  chief  pro-union  spokesman  of  the 
Johnson  .idministralion.  Wirtz  has  previous- 
ly intervened  in  labor-management  problems 
on  the  side  of  the  union  t>osses  He  opposed 
the   use  of   migratory  workers  from  Mexico 
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and  the  West  Indies  despite  the  fact  that 
Americans  refu.se  to  do  the  stCK>p  labor  re- 
(juired  tor  crop-picking 

Proponents  of  voluntary  unionism  .ire 
therefore  not  relying  on  a  change  of  heart 
m  the  .idministration  and  are  pushing  ;!ie 
bills  of  Sen  Wallace  Bennett  R-Utah  and 
Rep  Benjamin  Blitckburn  R-Ga  whiru 
would  lorbid  compelling  government  empli.v- 
es  to  Join  unioi\s  it  pay  any  kind  of  tribir^ 
to  them  Tlie  bills  wuld  prevent  any  lutiire 
executive  order  .luthorlzing  the  closed  sh'  p 
in  Federal  agencies 

The  public  s  support  of  the  succe.ssful  cani- 
p.ugn  to  prevent  repeal  of  Section  14(bi  .1 
the  raft-Hartley  Act  guaranteeing  st.ite 
l>>wer  to  p.iss  rlght-to-work  laws  indlca't-.s 
Americans  .approve  Wirtz'  new  f)Osltlon  and 
the  efforts  of  Bennett  and  Blackburn  to  pro- 
'wect  Federal  employes  from  coercion 

I  I-Voni  Hum. in  Events   June  29.  1968| 
HiGMr- To-WoRK  Victory 

Tlie  National  RIght-to-Work  Comniu'.p 
has  .tpparently  .scored  another  stunnira; 
triumph  in  its  battle  to  prevent  the  .\i\- 
rnlnlstratli.n  from  imposing  compul;.ry 
unionism  on  the  laboring  man 

Tlie  commUlee.  it  will  be  recalled,  w^u-  > 
prime  mover  in  the  1966  c«mpalgn  wh;.  h 
siiw  .1  bipartisan  group  of  senators,  led  ly 
Illinois'  golden- tongued  orator,  Everc: 
Dlrksen.  turn  back  an  effort  to  repeal  il'.c 
Taft-Hartlev's  famous  Section  14b  Tl  is 
rlght-to-work  "  clause  permits  states  •  > 
piuss  a  law  allowing  a  man  to  work  with,  ut 
having  to   l>elong   to  a  union 

I^ast  wr<>k  the  committee  blocked  a  i.i  w 
effort  by  the  .^dmlnlstratlon  to  jjlease  'i.c 
latK^r  lx)sse6  Hungry  for  additional  men.- 
liers  and  funds  the  AFL-CIO  has  long  called 
tor  an  executive  order  that  would  comrcl 
federal  government  employes  to  either  .'"in 
union  or  pay  the  equivalent  of  union  ilui- 
.Such  a  recommendation  was  reported  to  ^e 
in  .1  KtlU-secrei  document  prepared  by  rhe 
IJJJ-appoinled  Labt)r  Management  Review 
Committee 

But  LiitKjr  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  ch:iir- 
man  of  the  review  committee,  announcni 
last  week  his  committee  "does  not  inteuU 
to  recommend  a  union  or  agency  shop  ior 
lederal  employes." 

Wirtz.  an  advocate  of  compulsory  union- 
ism wits  lielieved  to  have  made  the  state- 
ment .'.s  .1  result  of  the  tidal  wave  of  pub- 
lic opposition  to  forced  federal  employe 
unionism  stirred  up  by  the  Rlght-to-Work 
..irganizatlon 

Despite  this  ctmcession  by  Wlrtz.  there  is 
still  a  need  to  nail  down  the  right  of  federal 
employes  not  to  join  .i  union  Tlius  the  pub- 
lic should  still  demand  that  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  pass  the  pending  Bennett- 
Bl.vckburn  bills  Both  Sen  Wall. ice  Bennett 
I R -Utah  I  and  Itep  Benjamin  Bl.ickburn 
(R-Ga.  I  have  intnxiuced  bills  which  would 
clearly  forbid  lederal  employes  Irom  having 
to  join  a  union  or  pay  the  union  tribute 
of  any  sort  Tlie  time  to  pass  .^uch  legisla- 
tion IS  now.  so  that  no  future  .Administra- 
tion can  again  threaten  compuUsory  union- 
ism for  federal  workers. 

I  From    the   R.x-ky    Mount    iNC  i    Telegram. 

June  1,  19681 

VoLfNTAHY  Unionism  Favored 

Rising  public  demand  for  legislation  tD 
guarantee  the  right  of  federal  employees  to 
Join  or  refrain  from  joining  employee  un- 
ions will  inject  the  issue  of  compulsory 
unionism  into  fall  election  campaigns, 
.should  Congress  fail  to  enact  this  protective 
legislation  in  the  remaining  weeks  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

Continuing  delay  by  President  Johnson 
in  disclosing  contents  of  the  secret  report 
of  hi3  Review  Committee  provides  further 
evidence  that  the  ironclad  protection  offer- 
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,^  bv  the    "Right  to  Refrain"  must  be  wrlt- 

..„    into    federal    l.iw   so    the    principle    will 

,    .onger    be     subject     to    ixJlltlcnl    horse- 

iiing  bv  one  individual. 

a'cognltlon    of    the   precarious    nature   of 

e     Right  to  Refrain."  now  protected  only 

.      ,    White    Hou.se    Executive    Order,    has 

iiiited    three    dozen    senators    and    con- 

■  ,^-men  representing  all  points  In  the 
.,  .'iilcal  i-pectrum.  to  join  in  .sponsoring  the 
'  I  .  cicr.il   Emplovees  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 

ri68  •     and  new  .sponsors  are  being  added 
,    listantly. 

Hep    Ben   Blackburn  of  Georgia,  in  intro- 
d    ciiig  this  bin.  declared  on  the  sole  discre- 

■  '  ',„  of  the  President,  no  i-natter  who  holds 
•i.it  office  and  therefore  I  am  asking  Presl- 
oent  Johnson  to  endorse  this  bill  and  seek 

,  peedy  passaee."  The  act  will  guarantee 
t',e  right  of  federal  employees  to  Join  or  re- 
;-,in  from  Joining  employee  unions. 
'  Following  on  the  heels  of  this  action,  six 
aldltlonal  representatives  Introduced  iden- 
tcal  bills  and  more  co-sponsors  are  expect- 
ed to  Join  On  the  Senate  side,  support 
,o„tlnues  lo  grow  for  the  bUl.  with  ^ns 
i,.hn  McClellan.  Cllftord  Hansen  and  Karl 
M-.indt  JolnlnR  Sen.  Bennett  on  his  bill, 
bringing    the    total    count   In   the   Senate   to 

1  a 

Passage  of  the  Bennett-Blackburn  bUls 
will  have  far  reaching  consequences  on  the 
strife  and  turmoil  resulting  from  strikes 
by  public  employees  against  states  and 
municipalities  Because  present  laws  in 
many  states  fail  to  protect  the  "Right  to 
Refrain,"  demands  by  union  professionals 
i.ir  forced  unionism  underlie  many  of  the 
most  bitter  disputes  Involving  teachers, 
carbagemen.  police  and  public  employees 
!  all  kinds 
.Adoption  of  the  "Right  to  Refrain  as 
■ederal  law  will  set  a  pattern  for  slmUar 
;  iws  in  states  where  public  employees  now 
I  ick  this  protection 

Union  ofBcials  and  their  covert  allies  in 
•he  Johnson  administration,  aware  that 
-uch  a  precedent  would  deny  them  millions 
..{  dollars  In  compulsory  dues,  are  now  prl- 
\:itely  denying  any  intention  to  fix  com- 
pulsory unionlim  on  federal  workers. 

Johnson  is  shrewd  enough  poUtlcally  to 
i.ote  the  sentiments  of  the  voters,  even 
though  he  is  allied  with  the  union  bosses. 
Columnist  Joe  Young  of  the  Washington  Star 
noted  last  month  that  "the  proposed  new 
executive  order  (making  union  membership 
lor  federal  employees  compulsory)  is  con- 
sidered potential  poliucal  dynamite  by  the 
administration,  which  Is  well  aware  of  in- 
creasing public  resentment  at  strikes  called 
by  public  employees  in  various  local  and 
.•■uite  Jurisdictions  throughout  the  country." 
Voluntary— not  compulsory — unionism  is 
approved  bv  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  American  electorate.  No  President  or  con- 
gressional candidate,  we  believe,  would  con- 
sciously choose  to  flout  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  this  Issue. 

I  From  the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript, 

June  17.  1968] 
Rights  op  Federal  Employes  Threatened 

There  are  deep  suspicions  that  President 
Johnson  Is  preparing  to  pay  off  big  labor  for 
Its  loyalty  and  support  by  quietly  sacrlflclng 
the  right  of  several  million  government  em- 
ployees to  refrain  from  joining  and  paying 
uues  to  unions. 

.As  matters  now  stand,  federal  workers  have 
.1  I  holce:  they  are  free  to  either  Join  a  union, 
•  T  to  refrain  from  joining. 

This  situation  has  prevailed  since  January, 
l'»62.  when  President  Kennedy  Issued  Execu- 
■ive  Order  10988  stating:  "Employees  of  the 
I-ederal  Government  shall  have,  and  shall  be 
protected  In  the  exercise  of.  the  right,  freely 
Old  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal,  to 
:orm.  Join  and  assist  any  employee  organlza- 
lon  or  to  refrain  from  such  activity." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

since  last  September,  a  commission  created 
by  President  Johnson  has  been  studying  gov- 
ernment policy  In  its  own  labor  relations  Its 
report  is  due 'shortly,  and  the  word  U  that 
the  commission  will  recommend  that  the 
"right  to  refrain"  will  be  quietly  dropped. 

This  would  be  a  wmdlall  U)  big  labor's 
treasury.  There  are  .ibout  three  million  fed- 
eral workers.  Under  a  |)olicy  ol  compulsory 
unionism,  those  who  did  not  sign  up  to 
join  a  union  would  be  forced  to  fork  over 
"agency     fees"     equivalent     i  )     membership 

dues.  .   ,  .     f 

Recognition  of  this  threat  to  the  right  ol 
lederal  employes  to  refrain  from  Joining 
unions  If  they  wish  has  prompted  three  doz- 
en senators  and  congressmen,  representing 
all  shades  of  political  opinion,  to  join  m 
sponsoring  the  "Federal  Employees  Freedom 
of  Choice  Act  of   1968." 

We  feel  that  this  basic  right  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  left  to  the  .sole  discretion  of  the 
President,  no  matter  who  holds  that  office." 
said  Rep.  Ben  B.  Blackburn  of  Georgia  In  a 
speech  on  the  House  floor  when  he  and  1 1  co- 
sponsors  introduced  the  bill  to  guarantee  the 
right  of  federal  employes  to  join  or  refrain 
from  Joining  employe  unions. 

An  Identical  bill  has  been  filed  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  of  Utah. 
and  both  bills  are  dally  winning  more  legis- 
lator support  and  cosponsorshlp. 

Washington  sources,  meanwhile,  report 
that  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  have  been 
quietly  but  persistently  pressuring  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  President's  commission 
to  dump  the  "right  to  refrain"  clause.  The 
same  sources  say  that  the  commission  has 
completed  Its  report,  that  it  will  recommend 
the  canceUatlon  of  the  "right  to  refrain." 
that  Its  report  is  temporarily  being  held  up 
by  the  President  but  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  ex- 
pected to  go  along  as  a  show  of  gratitude  for 
solid  labor  backing  during  recent  stormy 
months. 

A  matter  of  such  importance  to  individual 
government  workers  and  their  freedoms 
should  not  be  left  up  to  the  discretion  of  one 
man. 

The  so-called  Bennett  Bill  would  take  care 
of  that.  It  would  fully  guarantee  and  protect 
the  freedom  of  choice  of  federal  employes  in 
employe-management  relations — giving  them 
the  choice  of  either  joining  a  union  or  not 
Joining,  as  their  own  conscience  dictates. 

This  right  Is  now  protected  by  only  a  White 
House  executive  order,  and  can  be  changed 
any  time  at  the  whim  of  the  President. 

The  Issue  Is  clear  cut.  There  is  no  room 
for  strong  arm  organizing  tactics  among  fed- 
eral employes.  No  citizen  should  be  forced  to 
donate  part  of  his  salary  to  compulsory  union 
bosses  in  order  to  work  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. And  as  President  Kennedy  said  In  1962. 
the  matter  of  union  membership  for  federal 
workers  should  be  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis. 

The  Bennett  BUI  merits  quick  passage  by 
Congress. 
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[From  the  Washington  iD.C.)  Evening  Star, 

July  12.  19681 
The  Federal  Spotlight — Union  Chief  Rule 
Out  Compromise  on  Bargaining.  Member- 
ship Plans 

(By  Joseph  Young i 
Government  union  leaders  emphatically 
ruled  out  a  compromise  whereby  they  would 
obtain  collective  bargaining  rights  by  law  in 
return  for  agreeing  to  a  clause  that  would 
give  federal  and  postal  employes  the  right 
to  refrain"  from  joining  unions. 

The  union  leaders  say  that  such  a  clause 
in  the  law  would  give  many  employes  an 
excuse  not  to  join  unions. 

Although  such  a  "right  to  refrain"  provi- 
sion is  contained  In  the  present  presidential 
execuUve  order  10988  on  labor-management 
in  government,   employe  leaders  say  that  if 


this  were  Incorpor.aed  into  law  li  would  have 
.1  l.ir  more  devast.iting  effect 

It  would  be  siniil.ir  to  the  "crippliiit;"  anti- 
union pi-ovlsions  of  the  right  to  work  laws  in 
various  states,  they  say. 

Actually,  no  one  has  <  fflcially  made  .Mich  .i 
compromise  olfer 

But  as  an  antidote  for  the  v.irlous  bills  to 
give  government  employe  unions  official  bar- 
gaining right.?  bv  l.iw.  together  with  binding 
arbitral. on  rights  and  a  l.ttle  "NI.RB"  to  ad- 
minister ihe  proer.-oii.  l4  conservative  mem- 
bers of  Hou.se  and  Senate  have  .sponsored 
bills  to  give  government  workers  the  "right 
to  relraiii"  ir.im  joining  unions  as  well  as  the 
rluht  t3  join. 

There  had  been  .speculation  Lhat  employe 
leaders  might  accept  the  "right  to  refrain' 
provision  in  return  lor  strong  rollective  bar- 
gaining rights. 

But  as  hearings  were  held   by   the  Senate 
Civil  Service  Committee  on  such  legislation 
union  leaders  made  It  plain  before  the  session 
got  under  way  that  under  no  circumst.\nces 
would  they  accept  such  a  compromise. 

The  senate  group  was  to  conclude  Its  hear- 
ings today. 

rhere  is  no  chance  for  any  collective  bar- 
gaining legislation  at  this  session  ol  Con- 
gress But  union  leaders  at  least  wanted 
hearings  lo  be  held,  hoping  that  next  year 
lurther  progress  could  be  made 

The  union  leaders  aren't  asking  for  .i 
'  union  security"  provision  in  the  pending 
legislation  whereby  government  employes 
w.iuld  have  to  join  unions  or  pay  the  equiva- 
lent of  union  dues  in  order  t.o  hold  their 
Jobs  At  least  not  lor  the  present,  although 
they  eventually  would  like  to  achieve  this 
goal. 

But  the  union  witnesses  stressed  that  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  by  law  are  needed 
immediately  to  give  any  true  meaning  and 
effectiveness  to  labor-management  relations 
in  government. 

Both  the  opening  union  witnesses.  Patrick 
J  Niian.  legislative  director  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  and  Jerome 
Keating,  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  were  highly  praised 
by  Senate  committee  members  for  their 
testimony. 

But  the  Senators  made  it  quite  plain  that 
they  had  no  intention  of  approving  a  bill 
this  year.  The  Issue  is  still  too  hot  politically, 
although  such  legislation  is  gradaully  gaining 
support. 

Interestingly,  neither  Nllan  nor  Keating 
advocated  the  right  to  strike  for  government 
unions,  even  though  some  rank-and-file 
postal  union  members  have  been  clamoring 
for  such  action. 

Another  interesting  development  was  the 
testimony  of  Rep.  Benjamin  Blackburn, 
R-Ga  .  who  has  spearheaded  the  move  among 
14  House  members  In  support  of  legUlation 
to  give  government  workers  the  "right  to 
refrain"  from  joining  unions  as  well  as  the 
right  to  join. 

Blackburn  said  he  supported  compulsory 
arbitration  to  settle  impasses  and  stalemates 
between  unions  and  management  in  govern- 
ment. Thus,  even  the  more  conservative 
members  of  Congress  are  coming  around  to 
the  idea  that  compulsary  arbitration  should 
be  used. 

All  this  could  have  the  effect  of  hastening 
the  long-awaited  revised  presidential  execu- 
tive order  on  labor-maagement  to  put  strong- 
er teeth  in  the  government's  labor-manage- 
ment program.  Incidentally,  the  special 
cabinet-level  review  committee  on  this  sub- 
ject headed  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  WiUard 
Wlrtz  has  never  submitted  its  recommenda- 
tions to  President  Johnson,  even  though  the 
group  reportedly  had  reached  accord  on  its 
proposals  several  months  ago. 

Wirtz  has  kept  silent  on  the  reasons  for 
the  delay  in  transml'^tlng  the  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President 
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BILL  S  2658— TRUCK  SIZES  AND 
WEIGHTS  GRAVE  MISTAKE  IN 
PUBLIC    ECONOMIC    POUCY  ' 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or  .vrw   T"i»K 
IN  THK  HOt'SE  OP  REPRFJSFNTATIVFTS 

Fnday.  July  26    1968 

Mr  McEWEN  Mr  Speaker,  several  of 
my  colleagues  have  Inserted  In  the 
Record  other  chapters  uf  the  doctoral 
dLssertatlon  of  John  W  Puller  III.  en- 
titled Current  Issues  In  the  Regulation 
of  Motor  Vehicle  Sizes  and  WeiKhts  '  At 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  shall 
Insert  the  third  chapter,  Issues  In  Size 
and  Weight  ReKulatlons  ' 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  material  by  Dr  Puller,  who  studied 
under  Prof  James  C  Nelson  at  Wash- 
Inirton  State  University  in  Pullman. 
Wash.  It  Is  most  unusual  to  have  the 
beneQt  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  an 
Item  of  'iCKlslatlon  btfore  the  final  vote. 
and  we  are  Indebted  to  Dr  Puller  for  his 
research  on  this  leKlslatlon 

Dr  Puller  has  worked  for  the  Western 
Highway  Institute  an  arm  of  the  Amer- 
ican Trucking  .\ssoclatlon,  and  has  had 
two  of  his  articles  published  by  that 
group  In  addition,  he  is  a  coauthor  with 
Edward  N  Smith  uf  Twenty  Yoars 
Later  Postwar  Employment  Trends  In 
the  West'  publl.sht-d  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics In  their  Regional  Rrtx>rt  .No  8, 
September  196.T 

In  his  present  400-paKe  study,  Dr 
Puller  researches  the  questions  invoUed 
in  S.  2638  and  concludes: 

The  ver'^  tfrfat  cxoef-s  of  public  and  social 
meU  over  i-fie  prl. ate  t)ene»t*  cllscr.ver«l  hv 
this  theiiiB  su6:K«Hfl  'hat  nny  i;»neral  motor 
vehicle  size  and  weight  increase  .it  '.his  time 
would  t>e  .^  ^ave  mistake  !ri  public  economic 
policy  The  recent  prop-^wals  fur  sire  and 
weight  increaaes  at  the  Federal  level  .ind 
the  numerous  propoeals  at  the  state  level 
that  appear  rontlnuously  do  not  appear  eco- 
nomicaKv  justltlable  Pstssage  of  a  bill  such 
as  S  3<S58  tH>uld  result  In  a  serious  drain  on 
V  3  r««ourre«  These  economic  resources 
coiild  be  useU  'o  far  i^reater  .vdvant.ige  else- 
where in  the  ecntu>mv 

The  third  chapter  follows: 

CHAP 


tn-    rs-stts   IN   SIZE   *nd   weight 

•EClTLAnON 

Prom  society's  point  ^f  view,  a  determina- 
tinn  of  the  st.undness  nf  increased  maxi- 
mum sire  ind  weight  standards  for  motor 
vehicles  must  fix  us  primarily  nn  the  eco- 
nomic issues  Foremost  among  these  Issues 
IS  consideration  of  the  efTect  which  any 
proposed  renularorv  change  would  have  on 
efficient  resijurce  aiUx-ation  The  economist 
must  Judge  whether  a  reifulatory  change 
promises  mi  efficient  allocation  if  --carce  re- 
sources between  hiiihwav  user  >  la.s.ses  vind 
for  highway  purp>jses  ;is  compared  with  the 
use  of  resources  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy  It  !s  necessary  for  'he  economist  to 
.-inalyzt  the  com.poeiUon.s  of  social  costs  ,^nd 
social  benefits  which  .ire  to  be  considered 
in  the  allocative  decision  .^nd  to  at'empt 
to  quantify  the  resulting  costs  and  bene- 
fits to  determine  overall  economic  efficiency 

The  quantltlcation  of  certain  of  these  eco- 
nomic and  social  cosUs  retjulres  the  .ild  of 
•pi-hnical  <pe<ia;ists  :n  cngineennK  md  the 
behavioral  sciences  For  rxample  a  is  es- 
-iential  to  determine  the  manner  ;n  which 
engineering  designs  .md  construction  cosla 
of   pavements   vary   with   Increments  .<f  .ixle 
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and  tandem-axle  weight  so  that  the  proper 
level  of  fonstnictlon  and  maintenance  costs 
can  be  attributed  to  a  given  relaxation  of 
maximum  aile-welght  standards  Also  how 
do  grotw  welghW  stTect  the  costs  of  bridges 
and  other  highway  structures*  To  what  ex- 
tent do  longer  'T  wider  vehicles  require 
greater  turning  paths  or  Increased  lane 
width'  In  addition  there  are  social  engi- 
neering questions  which  must  be  Investi- 
gated What  efTecu  on  driver  behavior  could 
be  expected  from  the  utilization  of  vehicles 
of  increased  size''  .\re  certain  i>f  these  effects 
a  'twt  to  soi-lety''  Is  it  jxissible  to  estimate 
the  pnychologlcal  as  well  iis  physical  costs 
which  would  be  involved  in  relaxation  of 
^lre   .ind   weight   maximums' 

.\!iswers  to  these  technical  questions  bear 
mtim.itely  on  resolution  of  the  economic  is- 
sues i>onomi8t8  must  depend  on  engineers 
and  c>ther  si^eclallsts  for  factual  knowledge 
>f  highway  design  construction  and  main- 
tenance practices  pssentl.-»l  for  the  applica- 
tion of  economic  principles  Indeed  without 
substantial  engineering  knowledge  and  re- 
search economic  recommend.itlons  for  opti- 
mal size  and  weight  regulation  based  on 
qtiantltatlve  .inalysls  cannot  reliably  he  pro- 
l»*;ed  iin  the  other  h.ind  unless  engineering 
experimentation  explicitly  rectvr.lzes  and 
comes  to  grips  with  the  economic  i.ssues  in- 
volved, engineering  results  become  of  little 
use   for  social  decision-making   purpo.ses 

Isfue.1  m  resource  aUofation 
The  Me<hanLsm  and  cioais  of  OpUmal  Re- 
source .Allocation  in  the  Market  Kconomv 
Motor  vehicle  size  and  weight  regulation 
is  undertaken  bv  the  states  aiid  the  Federal 
government  priiuarlly  to  help  bring  ab».>ut 
the  most  efficient  .UlocaUon  of  public  re- 
sources devoted  to  the  pro\lslon  of  highways 
that  is  pwjssible  under  the  circumstances  ttiat 
obtain  in  practice  Efficiency  is  measured  by 
the  economist  in  terms  of  the  goals  of  a 
society  ind  economic  theory  may  be  used  to 
evaluate  the  [>erformance  of  an  economy  :n 
terms  of  thoee  goals.  ThLs  study  recognizes 
that  the  major  goal  of  a  sound  transp<jrla- 
tlon  s\stem  is  to  provide  carnage  of  goods 
and  persons  at  the  least  poBslble  total  re- 
source cost  to  society  In  a  mature  economy, 
mccune  redistribution  or  economic  growth 
goals  may  be  ctinsldered  .secondary  to  mini- 
mum co«t  carnage  .n  the  i^peratlun  of  a 
transpcirtallon  network  Where  minimal  cost 
transport  is  the  primary  goal,  irther  goal-s 
may  be  better  handled  via  general  taxation 
thaii  tlirough  explicit  incorporation  as  alms 
toward  which  to  structure  the  truiis}H>rla- 
tlon  system 

If  normal  market  forces  were  able  to  per- 
form efficiently  the  allocatlvc  Cask  unaided, 
little  need  would  exist  for  tr.uisport  regula- 
tion For  then,  the  complete  transportation 
system  would  assure  reasonable  standards 
of  service  at  efficient  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory rates,  or  prices,  reflecting  both  the 
social  resource  costs  and  the  concrete  social 
issues  involved  >  .-onomlc  theory  explains 
how.  under  competitive  conditions  m  a 
market  economy,  any  good  or  service  in  de- 
mand Is  provided  to  consumers  up<jn  payment 
of  I  price 

The  Function  ol  Prices 
Price  are  based  on  costs  of  producing  the 
Item,   including   a   normal    margin   of   profit 
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'  See  Herbert  Mohring  Urban  Highway  In- 
vestments in  Mfau'tvg  Henefit*  of  GOfcrri- 
mrnt  Investrrtrntf  ed  by  Robert  Dorfman 
I  W.ishington  DC  The  Bnxikings  Institu- 
tion. 19651  ,  pp  232,  256  However,  for  a  crltl- 
o.il  evAlu-ition  of  the  pfTlcicncy  go  il  see  .Arthur 
Mi.tss.  •  B»nent-Co>vl  Analysis  Its  Relevance 
to  Public  Investment  Decisions  Quarterly 
Jitiiriial  o.r  Kctnomic.i  I, XXX  No  2  iM.iy, 
lt»6«Jl  214  Maa5S  is  .in'wered  by  Robert  H 
Haveman  Beneht-fosi  .Analysis  Its  Rele- 
vance to  Public  Investment  Dec. sums  Com- 
ment." Quarterly  Journal  nf  Economics. 
LXXXI.   No    4   iNovembcr.   19671.  695  09 


required  to  elicit  the  employment  of  entro- 
preneural  and  capital  resources  Prices,  r 
user  fees  as  they  are  termed  In  the  case  i  » 
jiublic  transjxirt  facilities,  automatically  per- 
form several  important  functions  .At  .uu 
given  point  In  time  a  society's  avallall, 
pnxluctlve  capabilities  are  limited  In  rel.i- 
tlon  to  the  wants  of  that  society's  members 
Thus,  from  the  multitude  of  possible  pro- 
ducts. It  Is  necessary  to  choose  those  good' 
that  will  he  produced  and  the  quantities  <  ; 
each  that  wKl  be  demanded 

{>rices  serve  to  elicit  the  resources  needed 
t.i  produce  and  to  market  the  goods  and 
services  that  are  brought  forth,  and  thev 
also  restrict  demand  to  those  who  will  j  av 
the  prices  established  In  the  markets  •  r 
those  goods  Consumer  choice  and  the  aIlo<-;<- 
tlon  of  resources  among  different  product!'. f 
processes  are  both  guided  by  the  market  i;, 
lernctlons  of  consumer  preferences  backer) 
up  by  consumer  buying  power  and  produi  ■ ' 
willingness  to  sell  at  the  prevailing  prices 
terms  of  the  profit  Incentive  The  competlli.e 
equilibnum  price  assures  optimal  allocation 
of  so<:iety  s  scarce  resources 

Limitations  of  the  Price  Mechanism 
The  price  inechanLsm  can  and  does  operate 
to  guide  most  economic  transactions.  How- 
ever under  substantially  less  than  perfect 
competitive  conditions,  the  pricing  mecha- 
nism can  become  inaccurate  or  involve  cer- 
tain inherent  (Ufticultles  Especially  in  trans- 
portation c<*t  finding  Is  at  times  obscured 
by  the  existence  of  common  costs  Such  cotts 
are  difficult  to  allocate  among  classes  of  traf- 
fic luid  the  true  Joint  costs  can  only  be  aJlo- 
caied  on  a  value  of  .service  or  demand  basis. 
that  IS  in  .1  discriminatory  manner  In  some 
modes  of  transport  however,  and  partic- 
ularly m  motor  and  water  transport  where 
motit  carrier  costs  are  variable  ;uid  rise  .r 
fall  with  changes  in  output,  unit  costs  oi 
carrier  service  can  be  found  that  are  mean- 
ingful except  in  the  true  joint  coet  cases 
of     back    hauls 

.Markets  ;n  the  real  world  are  generally 
less  perfect  than  is  the  competitive  ideal. 
Neither  highway  transportation,  except  in 
some  areiis  of  exempt  trucking,  nor  most 
other  sectors  (^  the  V  S  economy  have  per- 
fectly competitive  markeus  Thus,  aJthougti 
the  competitive  ideal  is  closely  approached 
in  cert.un  markets  iind  still  oHers  the  best 
guide  or  stj.ndard  tor  an  efficient  allocation 
of  resources  to  liighway  construction  aiid 
majntenance  relative  to  investment  in  other 
traJisj)ort  modes  or  non-transp>ort  projects, 
practical  difficulties  arise  In  its  applicauon 
This  IS  also  true  for  allocation  of  highway 
use  between  various  competing  consumer 
clas.ses,  such  as  auuimotive  .services  and 
bus  and  truck  operauons 
Resource  .Allocation  and  the  Provision  ol 
Collective  Services 
Moreover,  there  may  be  another  re;ison 
why  size  and  weight  regulations  for  liighway 
use  cannot  be  determined  solely  by  the  auto- 
matic operation  of  competitive  markets  Cer- 
t.un economic  transactions  take  place  on 
quite  a  different  basis  than  do  normal  com- 
mercial exchanges  With  these  tran.sactions 
consumption  and  output  are  not  always  lim- 
ited directly  by  price  Society  provides  many 
economic  Roods  and  services  to  its  members 
at  large  on  a  noncommercial  basis  without 
requiring  specific  pavmenu  or  payments  to 
defray  the  entire  costs  of  those  public  poods 
and  services  For  example,  any  community 
member  may  avail  lumself  of  public  library 
services,  generally  without  price  payments. 
He  d.>es  not  p.iy  for  these  services  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  or  value  of  the  btioks 
borrowed  Nor  does  society  charge  for  mili- 
tary or  police  services  on  the  basis  of  use. 
however  mei\sured  Instead,  for  reasons  of 
."•implKity  and  civil  order,  common  standards 
of  equity,  inability  to  Identify  beneficlariet 
or  a  desire  for  the  widest  consumption  of 
certain  services  sucli  as  education,  society 
derms   It   preferable   to  finance  some   public 
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.oods  or  Mrrlcea  largely  or  entirely  from 
General  tax  sources  However,  theee  con«lder- 
aions  do  not  necessarily  require  all  highway 
services.  Including  those  produced  by  ve- 
lucies  of  the  highest  size  and  weight  claaaee. 
t.,  be  supported  by  general  taxation  without 
-•leciflc  user  prices. 

Markets  In  the  Provision  of   Highway 

Facilities 
lull  commercial  markets  and  systems  of 
I  1  irket  prices  are  usually  absent  in  the  case 
,i-  provision  of  goods  and  services  by  gov- 
ernment, although  this  is  not  always  the 
s  luation.  However,  some  highways  such  as 
public  and  private  toll  roads  are  developed 
lully  on  the  commercial  principle  and  their 
-ervlces  are  rendered  ou  the  basis  of  specinc 
prices.  Other  principal  highways,  except  for 
local  roads  and  streets,  are  JusUfled  by  their 
.er  fee  revenues  and  their  services  are  sold 
1,1  users  on  the  basis  of  user  lees  which  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  prices." 

Highways  are  an  example  of  government 
irovlslon  of  facilities  based  ultimately  on 
market  principles  This  could  be  considered 
.  special  category  of  pricing,  with  perhaps 
rither  different  eflects  on  resource  alloca- 
tion than  either  the  general  commercial  case 
or  the  pure  case  of  public  goods.  Highways 
are  not  examples  of  noncommercial  govern- 
ment investments  provided  free  to  all,  nor 
.,re  they  often  Illustrative  of  competitive 
market  pricing.  Monopoly  provision  of  high- 
way facilities  by  government  is  the  general 
case,  precluding  competitive  market  condi- 
tions. Yet  users  are  required  to  make  specific 
payments  for  their  consumption  of  highway 
services. 

Highways  .ire  provided  to  users  upon  pay- 
ment of  fees  based  both  on  readiness  to  serve 
I  registration      lees     and      general     property 
tixes)  and  the  amount  of  travel  undertaken 
.measured  by  motor  luel  taxes,  excise  taxes, 
and  ton-mile  fees,  i  '  The  above  are  not  gen- 
cr.U  tax  sources  because  they  directly  affect 
only  highway  users  or.  In  the  case  of  prop- 
erty tax  financing,  apply  only  to  a  limited 
number  of  local  streeU  and  local  residents, 
tit-neral  fund  financing  of  highways  is  not 
..n    acceptable    general    procedure     because 
highway  users  are  in  competition  with  other 
transport  agencies,  some  ol  which  use  private 
ways    If   discriminatory   subsidies   were   ap- 
plied   to    highway    construction    or    mainte- 
nance costs  from  general  tax  sources,  power- 
ful restraints  would  be  placed  on  the  ability 
of  air    raU    and  water  agencies  to  compete 
lor  the  total  traffic.  If  transfers  from  non- 
f  inunerclal    highway    users    were    made    to 
compensate  for  costs  occasioned  by  commer- 
cial users,  as  may  be  the  case  today  lor  the 
larger    and     heavier    dlesel-powered    motor 
vehicles,   much    the   same   uneconomic   con- 
straints would  result. 

While  highway  user  fees  are  payments  for 
sueciflc  services  rendered,  these  fees  are  only 
loosely  tied  In  practice  to  the  unit  costs 
of  providing  highway  services.  In  some  in- 
stances. It  is  true,  toll  roads  are  in  use  and 
do  adhere  to  market  pricing.  However,  toll 
roads  have  unfortunately  not  been  widely 
.iccepted  in  the  U.S..  in  part  due  to  the  tech- 
nical difficulties  of  fare  collection  and  in 
part  due  to  the  wide  provision  of  public 
l.lghways  not  entirely  based  on  market 
principles  of  financing. 

Moreover,  user  fees,  together  with  ex- 
penditures lor  motor  fuel,  are  only  loosely 
■led  in  the  consumer's  mind  to  his  travel  on 
■he  highway.  A  specific  Journey  often  re- 
quires no  specific  and  immediate  payment  by 
'.he  motorist  few  fuel  plus  the  use  of  the 
way  Thus,  the  indirect  connection  of  ex- 
iiendiiure    and    consumption    Inhibits    the 


motorlflfs  perception  of  his  use  of  resources. 
Incompleteness  of  the  perceptual  field  may 
well  result  in  an  inefficient  utilization  of 
resources.  ^  ^  , 

Thus,  the  prices  (user  fees)   paid  for  most 
highway  services  do  not  perfectly  reflect  the 
resource   costs   of   highway   provision.   High- 
way revenues  are  not  a  perfect  guide  to  de- 
sirable highway  investments.  Therefore,  how 
do  legislative  and  governmental  groups  de- 
cide upon  which  highways  u   build  and  the 
amount  of  public  investment  funds  which 
should  be  allotted  to  any  particular  highway  ? 
Despite  the  lack  of  perfect  congruence  be- 
tween user  fees  and  highway  costs,  highway 
departments  and  leglslaUve  bodies  can  and 
do  reasonably  depend  primarily  on  user  fee 
revenues   to   direct   the   gross   magiUtude  of 
the  highway  investment  decison.'  However, 
when  prompted  to  look  beyond  the  market 
for  highway  services,  public  authorities  have 
increasingly  uttllzed  benefit-cost  ratings  in 
ranking     alternative     highway     investment 
projects.    Although    less    perfect    than    the 
purely  market  allocation,   a   more  economic 
decision  can  be   obtained   when   public  au- 
thorities attempt  to  estimate  the  magnitude 
of  social  benefits  and  costs  in  making  specific 
highway    investments    than    when    political 
pressures    alone    are    allowed    to    resolve    an 
extra-market   decision.    Moreover,    the    costs 
of  special  features  in  highways  occasioned  by 
the  larger  and  heavier   vehicles   i.re  .specifi- 
cally    considered     in     designing     user     fee 
schedules. 

Benefit-cost  analy-^is  as  a  guide  to  optimal 
resource  allocation 
Benefit-cost  analysis,  one  of  the  analytical 
tools  of  econonUcs,  can  usefully  be  applied  to 
evaluating  the  proposed  regulatory  changes 
in  motor  vehicle  sliies  and  weights."*  The 
general  role  for  benefit-cost  analysis  in  con- 
nection with  pubUc  goods,  particularly  m 
making  Investment  decisions,  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  Robert  Dorfman  In  the  following 
manner:  ".  .  .  the  government  tends  to  in- 
tervene In  precisely  those  markets  In  which 
prices  are  either  lacking  or  are  seriously  di- 
vergent from  social  values.  It  is  Inherent  in 
government  enterprises,  therefore,  that  mar- 
ket prices  cannot  be  used  in  appraising  their 
social  contributions.  Still,  some  economic 
basis  is  needed  lor  Judging  which  potential 
government  undertakings  are  worthwhile  and 
which  are  not.  Benefit-cost  analysis  provides 
this  basis. 

Benefit-cost  analysis  is  closely  analogous  to 
the  methods  of  Investment  project  appraisal 
used  by  businessmen.  The  only  difference  is 
that  estimates  of  social  value  are  used  in 
place  ol  estimates  of  sales  value  when  ap- 
propriate." ' 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  many  eco- 
nomic activities  In  any  economic  system.  As 
such,  transportation  Investments,  including 
highways,  are  subject  to  the  economic  laws 
governing  the  allocation  of  relatively  scarce 
resources  among  alternative  uses.  An  efficient 
allocation  of  resources  would  exist  within 
highway  transportation,  between  highway 
transportation  and  other  sectors  of  the 
transportation  industry,  and  between  trans- 
portation and  the  remainder  of  the  economy. 
under  the  follovrtng  conditions.  First,  the 
ratio  ol  social  benefits  to  social  costs  per  out- 
put unit  must  be  the  same  for  each  trans- 


James  C.  Nelson.  "Pricing  ol  Highway. 
Road  and  Street  Services"  (unpublUhed 
manuscript.  Pullman.  Wash..  1966),  p.  6. 
'  Mimeographed.) 

'/bid.,  pp.  6-11, 


</bid..  pp.  11   12 

•  A.  R,  Prest  and  R  Turvey  Cost-Benefit 
Analysis!  A  Siuvey,'  in  Reaourcc  Allocation. 
Surveys  of  Economic  Theory.  Vol.  Ill  (Lon- 
don: Macmillan  and  Company  Limited.  1966: 
Toronto:  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada 
Limited.  1966;  New  York:  St  Martin's  Press 
Inc.  1966),  p.  158, 

•Robert  Dorfman,  'InUoduction.  in 
Measuring  Benefits  of  Governments  Invest- 
ments, ed.  by  Robert  Dorfman  (Washington. 
D.C.:  The  Brookings  Institution,  1965).  pp 
6^7. 
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port  sector.  This  means  that,  for  the  same 
expenditure  of  resources,  the  marginal  bene- 
fits accruing  to  society  from  automobile  op- 
eration must  equal  the  marginal  benefits 
which  accrue  from  truck  operation,  and  those 
resulting  from  air.  pipeline,  rail,  and  water 
operation.  Second,  the  marginal  benefit-cost 
ratio  must  be  the  same  for  each  Industry  in 
the  economy.  In  equilibrium,  were  the  above 
conditions  to  hold,  the  marginal  social  tjenc- 
ht  derived  Irom  each  good  or  service  produced 
in  the  economv  would  Just  equal  the  mar- 
ginal social  cost  and  productive  resources 
would  be  optimally  allocated. 

Given    these    broadly    defined    equilibrium 
conditions,   an   exogeneotis  change,   such   as 
a    technical    break-through    In    one    trans- 
port   mode,    might    result    in    a    stream    ol 
benefits     exceeding     costs.     The      marginal 
social    benefits    from    resources    Invested    in 
that    mode    would    exceed    the    overall    rate 
of    return,    and    resources    would    gravitate 
toward   the   profiuble   area. 
Problems  in  Ascertaining  Benefits  and  CobUs 
One  of  the  major  economic  issues  facing 
those  who  regulate  motor  vehicle  sizes  and 
weights    for    highway    use    is    the    practical 
determination    of    the    economic    and    social 
benefits  and  costs  for  any  given  revision  ol 
size  and  weight  maxima.  For  example,  what 
would    the   increased    costs   be   for   allowing 
an  increase  In  the  permitted  vehicle  width 
limits    for    use    on    the    Interstate    System 
(from,   say,   96   to    102   inches)?   Would    the 
specific  benefits  In  highway  carrier  cost  re- 
ductions and  in  improvements  in  truck  and 
bus  services  be   of  sufficient  magnitudes  ol 
equal    or    exceed    the    added    costs    for    the 
greater    widths,    including    the    boclal    costs 
to  the  majority  of  highway  users,  the  auto- 
mobile  travelers?   An   even   more   important 
issue    is    whether    pernUtting    larger    vehicle 
combim^tions    and    heavier    axle    and    gross 
weights  would  bring  specific  bus  and  truck 
carrier    cost    reductions    greater    than     the 
increased  highway  construction  and  mainte- 
nance costs  for  stronger  surfaces  and   sub- 
bases,  wider  lanes  and  highway  widths,  and 
stronger  bridges 

In  addition  to  directly  relevant  issues  c^i 
the  type  Just  cited,  other  broader  economic 
Issues  are  inherent  in  any  thorough  consid- 
eration of  the  economic  case  for  or  against 
increasing   the  existing  size   and   weight  re- 
strictions. Would  the  marginal  benefits  from 
an    Increase    in    the    width    regulations    be 
greater  than  those  produced  from  the  same 
resource  expenditures  for  making  it  possible 
to    allow    an    Incremental    change    in    maxi- 
mum vehicle  lengths  (from  35  to  40  feel.  I  )r 
single-unit    vehicles,    as    an    example  i?    Kor 
any  one  ol  the  proposed  Increases  in  size  and 
weight  restrictions,  would  the  maricnal  bene- 
fits in  relation  to  the  marginal  costs  of  added 
highway    expenditures   be    greater    than    the 
benefits   resulting   from   railway   freight    car 
modernization    programs?    How    would    the 
marginal  social  benefits  In  relation  to  mar- 
ginal social  costs  ol  any  of  the  above  cases 
compare  with  those  to  be  achieved  through 
increased  Federal  aid  to  education? 

Clearlv,  decisions  to  change  size  and  weigh' 
limits  governing  highway  use  are  most  com- 
plicated and  difficult  for  society  to  make 
Nevertheless,  to  obtain  an  efficient  transpor- 
tation system  and  an  economical  resource 
allocation,  the  state  and  Federal  regulatory 
standards  for  motor  vehicle  size  and  weignt 
maxima  must  Ideally  be  adjusted  oniv  :  It-' 
close  consideration  of  all  the  relevant  bene- 
fit-cost ratios  and  especially  only  when  the 
carrier  industries  directly  benefiting  iron, 
use  of  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  would  b. 
willing  and  able  to  pay.  from  the  benefits 
received,  all  the  special  highway  coEts  occa- 
sioned by  higher  sizes  and  weights. 

Costs,   Benefits,   and   ExternaUties 
The  use  of  benefit-cost  analysis  to  guide 
highway  regulatory  decisions  does  not  pro- 
vide the   analyst   with   a   well-defined  set    oi 
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proT*n  techntquex  Rather  beneBt-oist 
«nalT«l«  U  a  general  approach  relying  upon 
ciu-eful  IdentlOcaUon  and  wflRhlnR  of  tie 
slRnlflcant  factora  laaoclated  with  given  al- 
l4TnaUve  solutlooa  to  a  problem  »ucto  aa  are 
involved  In  propoeala  to  lift  the  slae  and 
weight  llmiutlons  on  hlRhway  u»f  by  large 
and  heaTy  motor  vehJclea 

As  c-ommonlv  itpplled  to  hlRhwav  projert 
Investmenu  such  aa  would  be  necessitated 
bv  higher  size  and  wrelght  Iimitatl.irvs  bene- 
nt-co«t  analysis  inveaUgates  the  b«-havior 
of  such  factors  as  the  cperaling  cost  re- 
ducrions  per  u>n-mlle  that  the  highway  car- 
riers can  achieve  in  their  private  cfcta  and 
the  oITsetllng.  but  important  increased 
highway  cosU  per  grow  ton-mile  <>f  high- 
way service  output  necessitated  In  iTder 
to  accommodate  longer  wider  and  heavier 
busea.  truclcs.  and  truck-tractor  .-.Tmbina- 
Uons  on  U  S  highways,  roada  and  streets  ' 
An  analyala  of  the  effects  of  more  liberal 
size  and  weight  reatrlctlona  on  carrier  op- 
erating coats  will  be  made  in  chapter  V  In 
that  chapter,  the  •■conomies  "t  scale  in  size 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  will  be  eval- 
uated In  Chapter  VIl  these  private  coet 
s,ivit^>B  wilt  be  compared  with  the  added  costs 
«if  h^ptvway  corvstrxictlon.  maintenance  and 
administration  which  .ire  mveetlgated  in 
Chapter  \T.  su  as  to  ascertain  whether  a 
progrrim  vif  elev  iting  the  =,tate  .md  Federal 
size  and  weight  restrictions  will  bring  net 
econom^lc  and  social  benefits  sufficient  to 
Justify  the  proposed  legHlatlve  action  on 
this  question 

A  chief  virtue  of  benefit-cost  analysis  is 
the  technique's  potential  for  taking  into  ac- 
rf>unt  all  relevant  benefits  and  toets  •  In 
practice,  an  attempt  Is  made  to  .^um  all 
benefits  and  all  c-ccts  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained in  mone'ary  term.s  Most  practition- 
ers agree  that  benefit-cost  analysis  should 
also  be  used  for  the  ev.iluatlon  of  external- 
ities .ind  ;ncommensurab!es,  whenever  this 
IS  practicable  and  helpful  in  Judging  invest- 
ment projects*  However,  complete  evalua- 
tion .:>f  all  the  benefits  and  coaU  to  society 
of  <uiy  particular  project  or  decision  pre- 
sents very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  piroblems 
of  measurement  ■  .An  analysis  of  the  US 
IJepartment  "f  Commerce  has  noted  the 
limitations  '~>i  the  method  as  follows 

•  Perhaps  the  sreatest  deficiency  of  past 
beneht-cost  analysis  is  the  inadequate  iden- 
tification and  treatment  of  quantitative  fac- 
tors which  ore  fundamental   but  which  are 


For  a  iceaeroi  example,  see  Mohnn«.   pp 
231    75 

"  Prest  and  Txirvey.  p   165 

•See  E  J  Devlne.  rhe  Treulmert  o£  In- 
commeiiiurables  in  Ciast-Beneht  Aimlysls. 
Land  Economics.  XUI.  No  3  i  August,  19661. 
:!a3  87  AUu  Pre.-t  and  Turvey  pp  ICO  62, 
168  69  Howtner  some  would  disagree  Ac- 
cording to  O'DonLighue.  '  a  motorut  may 
suffer  monetary  costs  such  as  increased 
fuel  consimiptlon  when  e.xirn  lehicles  come 
on  the  roads,  he  may  also  sutler  ni..n-mone- 
tary'  costs  such  as  irritation  or  nervousness, 
which  lower  his  cijusumer  s  surplus  Srom 
motoring  I  would  suggest  that  we  include 
the  former,  but  exclude  the  latter  eflect.  from 
the  main  measurements."  Martin  ODonog- 
hue,  Commenu  ->n  Dr  Maurice  Pes  ton  s 
Report  on  The  The<:iry  <  f  Spillovers  and  Its 
Connection  with  Bducatlon.  '  Public  Finaiwe. 
XXI     No     12      1966 1     205 

'However,  for  a  discussion  of  meaaurirm 
intangibles  within  a  beneftt-cost  framework. 
see  Russell  L  Ackoff.  Towards  QuaiitUallve 
EvaJuation  of  Urban  Services,  m  Public  Ex- 
penditure Decisions  m  tfie  L'rtMti  Com- 
munity, Papers  Presented  <U  a  Conference. 
.V/av  14  li,  1962,  under  the  Sponsorship  o/ 
the  Cornmittee  on  I'^txin  Economics  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future  tnr  ed  by  Howard 
O  Schaller  i  Baltimore  Md  The  lohns  Hop- 
kins Pres."  for  Resources  for  the  Fuiure  Inc 
lUei3i     pp    il     117 
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not  usually  expressed  in  dollar  terms  These 
include  sm-lal  costs,  .such  as  smog,  deterio- 
ration of  the  city  and  countryside,  and  Im- 
pr  .p«-r  use  of  land  They  also  Include  social 
benefits  ■   " 

Indee<l  .u»  analysis  of  the  queatlon  of  the 
econoiiuc  desirability  of  raising  slEe  and 
»*elght  restrictions  ideally  involves  a  com- 
plete evaluation  of  the  social  benefits  and 
cc«ts  the  deficiencies  of  measurement  of  ihe 
,«3c1al  c<«ts  occasioned  bv  having  longer, 
wider  ;vnd  heavier  bu(»ew  iind  iru'^ks  or  even 
truck-trains  on  the  highways  wTll  be  a 
major  problem  in  evaluating  a  set  o[  policy 
propoaal.s  Although  measurement  of  such  so- 
rial  co«t«  us  lilghway  user  inconvenience, 
highway  accidents,  slower  travel  Ume  for 
miuimoblles  and  (rreater  iioLse  and  smog  will 
(>e  diflk-ult  it  will  he  attempted  in  Chapter 
VI  At  least  the  tvp««  of  social  costs  its  well 
as  the  external  or  Indirect  benefits  of  change* 
in  sire  and  weight  re«itrlcttons  v\U  be  rec- 
oimized  ami  evaluated  .is  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  avail.ible  data  = 

Pricing  higfitpay  services 
A  given  set  of  regulatory  changes  in  high- 
way size  .aid  weight  restrictions  iiuiy  be 
deemed  to  Ue  in  the  public  Interest  because 
it  is  found  that  the  direct  and  indirect  bcno- 
nta  resulting  Irom  those  changes  exceed  the 
private  and  social  costs,  and  the  social  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  equals  or  exceeds  the  ratios  for 
other  possible  public  investment  projects 
throughout  the  economy  Nevertheless.  It  is 
still  essential  to  .assess  the  direct  benetici.irles 
of  that  change  for  any  Incremental  lilghway 
or  other  public  costs  occasioned  including 
the  social  costs  Proper  pricing  to  meet  the 
cosU  occasioned  Is  important  for  the  main- 
tenance of  c<.)mp)etitlon  between  the  modes, 
for  achieving  .in  efficient  division  of  tralBc 
among  the  modes,  and  in  order  to  achieve 
reasonable  equity  among  highway  users. 

W.nat  is  req.iired  in  .i  proper  pricing  policy 
dewhiig  '.viih  uicremental  size  .ind  weight 
changes  is  that  the  prices  for  tiighwav  serv- 
ices charged  to  the  specific  classes  of  buses 
and  trucks  requiring  the  revised  regulatory 
st-indards  at  east  cover  the  added  costs  i.>f 
the  additional  highway  investment  .ind 
maintenance  that  will  be  '.K-casioned  to  ac- 
commodate I.vrger  or  heavier  vehicles  on  the 
highways  This  rai.^es  several  qtieetions  Do 
the  large  and  heavy  vehicles  presently  pay 
•idequately  for  the  hlchway  costs  which  they 
.vca.^ion  differentiaKy  ■•  Will  the  .perators  of 
St. II  larger  buses  and  trucks  be  able  and 
willmsf  to  pay  hlifher  user  lees  .ind  toll.s' 

While  this  studv  csimot  urxlertake  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  adequacy  of  existing 
user  fees  lor  buses  and  trucks  of  the  larger 
dimensi'jns.  it  will  go  iiit<5  t.ic  i.-iCrementaJ 
aspects  of  those  highly  relevant  questions  to 
the  extent  that  ,ivailable  information  per- 
m.ts 
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'■■us.  Department  of  Commerce  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  .Vofes  on  the  State-of- 
'>\r-.Art  of  Benefit-Cost  .Anatyns  as  Related 
to  Transportation  Systems  by  Joseph  D 
Cnimllsh.  NBS  Terlinical  Note  294  iWa.-h- 
ington.  D  C  novernment  Printing  Office 
November    1966  i  .  p   5 

"  In  general,  technological  change  such  as 
comes  about  through  I  he  development  of 
larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles,  may  in- 
crease the  magnitude  and  ^lKnlflcance  of  ex- 
teniiil  effects  Such  change  produces  unin- 
tended by-products  more  complex  technical 
issues,  and  may  require  increased  public  In- 
vestment See  William  J  Baumol  "Urban 
Services  Inter.-.clions  rf  Public  and  Private 
De<i.sions  in  Public  Expenditure  Uecisums 
in  f»!'-  Urban  Commtiniff  Papers  Presented 
at  a  Confcrt-nrr.  May  14  li.  1962.  under  the 
.•^piinsorshxp  of  the  Committee  on  I'rban  Eco- 
vomici  o^  Resources  for  the  Future  Inc  ed 
by  Howard  <«  .Schaller  (Baltimore  Md  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press  lor  Resources  for  the 
Future.  Inc  ,  19631    pp    1    18 


Terhnic<U  ii.iues  included  in  the  analysis 
The  remainder  of  this  chapter  brlelty  pn 
sents  the  several  ma)or  technical  issues  re- 
specting maximum  motor  vehicle  .size  ..ml 
weight  llmiu  revtsloo  which  are  to  be  ev.,.- 
uated  by  mearvs  of  benefit-cost  analysis  1  ir 
any  proposed  chanpe  m  limits,  the  bencfl;^ 
attained  by  users  and  the  costs  occasioiic! 
are  a  functi.in  of  the  manner  in  which  thi-.-.> 
engineering  and  economic  l.-j>ues  are  resolved 
Benefits  to  the  economy 

Proponents  of  increased  size  and  weic  :• 
limits  for  trucks  and  truck-tractor  cotnbii  ,- 
tioPLs  cite  the  importance  of  revised  repuh.- 
torv  standards  "to  the  economy.""  In  tn'-^r 
preci.se  terms  this  argument  suggests  thi.t 
lower  mou>r  vehicle  transport  costs  can  .md 
will  promote  regional  or  economy-wide  dev-'- 
opment  m  the  form  of  lower  product  pri.  - 
and  expanded  niarkeus  for  the  coods  whl.  !i 
are  transported  by  the  vehicles  of  Increase! 
^ue    and  welRht 

The  "benefits"  issue  can   be  an   important 
consideration   but    like  other   i.ssues,  .shi  iiM 
be  closely   ,inaly«ed   in   economic   terms    I    - 
dustry  spokesmen    in  advocating  the  bent ii"; 
of  lower  highway  transport  costs  to  the  ec.  ■  - 
omy     .ire   basing   the.se   beneficial   elTecus     n 
the  private  economies  of  .scale  In  equlpnn  .• 
size   and    weight   alone    This   study   will      f 
course    investigate  the  available  evideiirc  ■ 
the  «xtent  of  those  economies  to  the  mo-    r 
carriers  m  Chapter  V.  and.  perhaps  throi;.-  i 
these  private  cost  savings,  to  the  indunr  .-^ 
and  regions  which  use  motor  vehicle  tr.in-- 
jwrtalion    However,  the  truly  Important  r     - 
nomic  considemtlon  Is  whether,  after  coun- 
teruig     added     highway     construction    iost  = 
there  are  net  economies  of  scale  in  the  ^  .. 
of   bus   and   truck   equipment    If   there      r. 
then  an  economic  development  case  can  i c- 
haps   be  made   for   relaxed   swndards   of 
and  weight  maxima   Yet    the  case  exists  oii:\ 
If  the  alternative  transport  modes  are  unable 
to  offer  the  demanded  transport  services     • 
the  .same  rates  and  costs,  or  at   lower  r..:. - 
and  costs    while  covering  all  of  the  resource 
costs  required  lor  provision  of  these  alterna- 
tive services    Net  social  benefits  to  the  econ- 
omy resulting  from  size  and  weight  revnsion 
decline    in    direct    prop>ortion    to   the   extent 
that  trucking's  projected  market  share  in  the 
transport    of    any    given    commodity    consti- 
tutes a  small  portion  of  the  touil  traffic    rela- 
tive to  the  shares  of  other  .igencics 
Kquipment  Design 

The  perlormance  characteristics  of  l.irpe 
and  heavy  motor  vehicles  which  would  ex- 
ceed currently  applicable  size  and  weight 
maxima,  must  he  evaluated  in  relation  to 
the  performance  of  vehicles  presently  .lU- 
thonzed  to  use  the  public  roads  If  the  l.iriier 
.ii.d  hea\  icr  vehicles  do  not  perform  as  VKtJ 
as  currently  .-iausfactory  equipment  their  u^f 
would  impose  social  cosus  on  other  highway 
users  and  might  even  increase  the  private 
costs  of  .uitomobile  operation  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  vehicles  of  the  larger  i-.nd  heav- 
ier classes,  which  are  already  allowed  to  use 
the  Federal -.Aid  Highway  System,  currently 
exhibit  performance  characteristics  which  re- 
sult in  objectionable  public  and  social  coet.s 
The  heaviest  current  vehicles  may  not  now 
adequately  pay  for  the  costs  of  extra  pave- 
ment thickness,  greater  bridge  strength,  and 
^^>e^•lal  truck -climbing  lanes  which  they  oc- 
casion Ix>ng  doubles  comblnauons  may  not 
adequately  compensate  the  public  for  the 
safety  hazards  their  operation  presents,  in- 
cluding limited  sight  distances  and  Increased 
passing  time  This  thesis  cannot  fully  evalu- 
ate the  current  public  and  social  cot,t  re- 
■-pfhsihility  of  longer,  higher,  wider  and 
heavier  trucks  Besides,  extensive  Invesuga- 
tion  of  these  issues  has  already   been  made 


by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads."  Rather, 
at  l.'isue  Is  the  IdentlflcaUon  and  quantlflca- 

tion  of  tho«e  Incremental  cost*  solely  and 
especially  related  to  the  operation  of  yet 
larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicle*,  such  as 
'.vould  be  allowed  on  the  IntersUte  Highway 
Svstem  by  passage  of  S.  2658. 

A  number  of  cost-occasioning  items  must 
be  scrutinized.  Longer  vehicles  may  present 
.1    safety    hazard    on    present    roads    due   to 
.itltracklng,   which    jiresente   an   Inability  to 
maneuver    In    the    same    amount    of    space 
which  Is  tolerable  for  todays  traffic.  Heavier 
trucks  may  lack  the  abUlly  to  accelerate  as 
rapidly    as    present    vehicles    (especially    at 
intersections  and  on  long  grades)    and  may 
liave    poorer    braking    capabilities    than    are 
desirable    for    safety.    Longer    combinations, 
such  as  four  or  more  unit  trucktralns,  may 
have  especially  poor  braking  characteristics 
unless   braking   systems    are   modified   from 
those    at    present   commonly    used    by   large 
vehicles.     Some      motor      vehicle     industry 
.-K)virces    (as    will    be    further    explained    In 
Chapter  IV)    claim  that  wider  vehicles  may 
atualn   Improved   braking  abilities  compared 
with    present    equipment,    but,    even    If    so, 
wider     vehicles     may     encounter     offsetting 
cle.\rance  problems  on  the  existing  highway 
lanes.  High  vehicles,  even  when  not  meeting 
difflcultles  with  clearance,  may  lack  the  sta- 
bility on  curves  and  In  winds  that  vehicles 
(  f  current  allowable  heights  attain.  All  these 
matters   of   technical   motor   vehicle   equip- 
ment   design    characteristics    are    issues    for 
evaluation  in  a  benefit-cost  framework.  They 
require  special  knowledge  and  investigation 
for  their  resolution,  extending  Into  engineer- 
ing, operating,  and    other  technical  factors 
in   motor   transport   and   highway   construc- 
tion. 

Highway  Design 

Heavier  equipment,  U  allowed,  will  wear 
out  the  highway  pavements  and  structures 
.it  a  more  rapid  rate  than  present  truck  and 
bus  equipment.  To  avoid  these  wear  and 
breakdown  effects,  highways  have  to  be  built 
far  stronger  to  withstand  frequent  repeti- 
tions of  heavy  axle  loads,  and  bridges  may 
have  to  be  strengthened,  or  buUt  stronger, 
to  stand  heavier  gross  weights  without  fail- 
ure or  need  for  premature  replacement. 
I'hestf  eflects  of  increased  vehicle  weight 
raise  the  costs  of  highway  construction  and 
maintenance. 

Larger  equipment  may  not  be  able  to  use 
the  current  highway  plant  in  a  manner  safe 
for  other  highway  users,  or  without  destroy- 
ing or  impairing  the  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  highways  for  other  users.  The  high- 
way design  issues  which  arise  In  connection 
with  proposals  to  relax  the  size  and  weight 
reg:ulatory  standards  take  the  form  of  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  quantitative  estimates 
of  the  costs  of  highway  Improvements,  such 
lis  passing  lanes,  specially  designed  freeway 
cin-off  ramps,  and  vehicle  staging  areas  at 
freeway  exists,  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  larger  vehicles. 

Effects  on  Driver  Behavior 
Another  issue  that  arises  in  the  analysis 
of  proposals  to  change  the  size  and  weight 
.standards  for  highways  Involves  the  actions 
and  attitudes  of  automobile  drivers  toward 
l.irge  and  heavy  trucks.  These  are  Important 
matters  for  the  development  of  public  policy 
because  the  automobile  users  comprise  the 
largest  single  highway  user  class.  In  addi- 
tion, driver  attitudes  are  important  to  public 
r.xfety  on  the  highways  for  members  of  all 
vehicle  classes 
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All  measurable  costs  associated  with  driver 
behavior  must  be  taken  into  account.  As- 
sume, for  example,  there  ore  costs  associated 
with  the  typical  driver's  desire  to  maintain 
constant  clearance  between  vehicles  which 
ptass  each  other  in  opposite  lanes  on  two- 
lane  roads.  If  a  commercial  vehicle  of  greater 
width  than  currently  authorized  pas.ses  by  an 
automobile,  the  automobile  driver's  desire  for 
clearance  may  force  him  to  the  road  shoulder 
unless  lanes  are  widened  at  the  time  greater 
vehicle  widths  are  authorized.  Then  too,  pass- 
ing a  longer  and  wider  truck-tractor  combi- 
nation going  in  the  same  direction  may  force 
automobile  drivers  to  veer  toward  the  shoul- 
der opposite  the  combination  and,  In  addi- 
tion, tempt  them  to  take  greater  risks,  with- 
out adequate  sight-distance,  of  meeting  on- 
coming vehicles  in  the  opposite  lane  head-on. 
Other  measurable  costs  would  be  increased 
fuel  expenditures  (for  acceleration  require- 
ments) and  the  greater  accident  exp)osure 
time  required  to  overtake  and  pass  longer  or 
Blower  (heavier)   vehicles. 

Furthermore,  driver  attitudes  toward  shar- 
ing the  Highways  with  larger  vehicles  should 
be   evaluated.   The   circumstances  that  pro- 
duce negative  driver  attitudes  toward  large 
vehicles  occasion   costs   Just   as  do   the   cir- 
cumstances  that  require   thicker   and   wider 
highway  pavements  of  stronger  bridges.  The 
fact  that  measurements  of  driver  attitudes 
have  not  frequently  entered  Into  traditional 
investment      decisions      (except      indirectly 
through  the  political  process)    is  no  reason 
to   treat   measured   changes    in   attitudes   as 
costless.  Thus,  an  attempt  will  be  made  in 
this   thesis    to   evaluate   the   significance   of 
driver    attitudes   with    respect   to   increased 
vehicle  dimensions  as  a  factor  In  relaxation 
of  size  and  weight  restrictions. 
A  Concluding  Note  on  Equipment.  Highway, 
and  Driver  Behavior  Costs 
The  costs  imposed  by  large  and  heavy  ve- 
hicles upon  automobile   users  of   the   high- 
ways appear  to  be  of  two  sorts.  The  act  of 
permitting  vehicles  of  dimensions  which  re- 
quire increased  highway  investment,  in  order 
that  future  highway  service  standards  may 
be  maintained  at  today's  levels,  may  Impose 
added   user  lee  costs   on  automobile  opera- 
tors.   Costs    to    automobile    operators    could 
increase  unless  all  required  investment  costs 
are  borne,  as  they  should  be,  by  the  larger 
vehicles. 

The  second  category  of  costs,  and  the  more 
important  one,  involves  costs  which  come 
about  because  the  act  of  allowing  the  larger 
and  heavier  vehicles  on  the  road  changes  the 
very  nature  of  highway  services  available  to 
the  automobile  user.  To  the  extent  that  the 
heavier  or  larger  vehicles  cause  congestion. 
auto  travel  time  costs  inevitably  rise.  To  the 
extent  that  bigger  vehicles  brake  poorly  or 
are  unstable,  automobile  accident  involve- 
ment costs  increase.  To  the  extent  that  meet- 
ing large  vehicles  on  the  roadway  decreases 
consumer  enjoyment  of  auto  pleasure  trips, 
or  increases  the  difficulty  of  driving  an  auto- 
mobile, costs  are  occasioned  to  the  highway 
users  of  the  smaller  vehicles  which  are  dif- 
ficult to  measure,  but  very  real. 
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sldered  only  when  proposals  to  Increase  Flze 
and  weight  limitations  are  viewed  in  terms 
of  total  benehts  and  cosU,  Including  the 
factor  of  social  costs  which  is  often  neglected 
in  matters  of  this  type. 

This  chapter  has  stressed  throughout  that 
evaluation  of  the  proposed  changes  In  stee 
and  weight  stondards  must  give  considera- 
tion to  all  economic  costs,  including  social 
costs.  If  the  means  can  be  found,  even  the 
costs  of  a  change  in  driver  attitudes  on  the 
highways  must  be  counted  In  any  event, 
an  economic  case  for  relaxed  size  and  weight 
standards  cannot  be  made  sUnpiy  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  savings  to  the  benefited 
truck  and  bus  {jpcrators  from  utilizing  larger 
and  heavier  vehicles  on  the  public  highway.s. 
Important  as  they  are.  those  direct  benefits 
to  commercial  operators,  and  possibly 
through  the  operators  to  the  users  of  their 
services,  far  from  include  all  relevant  bene- 
fits and  costs. 


TRY    GIVING 


SOMEONE 
PRAISE 


ELSE    THE 


■  WiUtam  S  Odlln  Jr  .  'Congress  Urged  to 
Update  Sizes.  Weights.  '  Transvort  Topics. 
February  26.  1968.  pp    1    20   26.  27 


'See  the  Highway  Cost  Allocation  Study 
literature,  produced  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  pursuant  to  section  310  of  the  High- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1956,  H.  Doc.  54  and  U,S., 
Congress.  House;  Supplementary  Report  of 
the  Highway  Cost  AllocatioB  Study,  H.  Doc. 
124.  89th  Cong..  l«t  sess..  1965.  Hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  H.  Doc  124. 


SuTUViary 

Benefit-cost  analysis  can  be  considered  a 
meaningful  market-oriented  method  of  eval- 
uating change  In  the  motor  vehicle  size  and 
weight  allowances  for  public  highways 
Benefit-cost  analysis  can  guide  regulatory 
decisions  towards  discovering  the  most  effi- 
cient method  of  public  resource  allocation 
in  transportation. 

To  utilize  the  benefit-cost  technique,  tech- 
nical questions  must  be  examined  concerning 
highway  and  equipment  design,  driver  be- 
havior, and  the  effecu  of  reduced  trucking 
costs.  In  order  to  discern  the  costs  occasioned 
and  the  expenditures  saved  by  means  of  a 
policy  of  increasing  the  size  and  weight 
maxim  a  governing  highway  use.  But  those 
technical  factors  can  meaningfully  be  con- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Harvey  Reporter  Is  an  imaginative  new 
publication  beinp  developed  primarily  to 
serve  residents  in  Dixmoor,  Harvey, 
Phoenix,  and  Robbins  communities  In 
southern  Cook  County,  111.  This  publica- 
tion has  emphasized  that  its  editorial 
principles  will  be  based  on  dedication  to 
our  country,  respect  for  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  freedom  of  speech,  support  for 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  effective  service 
to  its  readinR  public. 

lis  July  edition  carried  an  extremely 
moving  and  penetrating  editorial  truly 
reflecting  the  principles  to  which  its 
policies  are  dedicated. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  submit  ll:e 
editorial  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
.sioNAL  Record,  as  follows: 

Giving  the  Pbaise 
With  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  today's  so- 
ciety, vie  as  individuals  seldom  stop  to  give 
anyone  the  praise. 

With  so  much  destruction,  racial  problems, 
faimly  problems  and  financial  worry  we  have 
forgotten  the  good. 

In  spite  of  world  conditions  and  individ- 
ual dilemmas  there  is  still  some  good. 

If  each  of  tis  would  stop  during  our  busy 
activities  and  look  i.bout  us  we  could  .ic- 
knowledge  the  good 

If  parents  would  beein  at  home  to  pi',  e  a 
child  a  little  praise  when  a  Job  lias  been  well 
done,  perhaps  the  child  would  be  inspired  to 
continue  to  do  better. 

la  our  family  circle  we  should  indcavor  t  > 
discuss  topics  of  good. 

On  jobs  an  employer  should  recognize  an 
employee  '.vhen  lie  has  excelled  on  his  job. 
Credit  for  ,".  job  well  done  and  a  pay  raise  will 
create  harmony  for  both  the  employer  and 
employee  An  occasional  -.^ord  of  praise  can 
do  much  to  lift  ones  morale. 

A  kind  word  spoken  in  recogmtion,  a  pat 
on  the  back,  a  licarty  shake  of  the  hand  and 
a  warm  smile  are  unique  methods  for  giv- 
ing praise. 

Lets  stop  taking  people  for  granted.  Many 
a  good  deed  Is  done  out  of  sheer  concern  and 
Willingness.  So  why  not  give  the  praise? 

As  vou  know,  many  ideas  are  negotiated  for 
t'ne  benefit  of  organizations  as  a  means  to  an 
end. 

People  working  towards  a  good  cause 
should  be  given  the  praise. 
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There  are  still  plenty  of  worthwhile  things 
to  do  And  people  to  do  them  It  doesn't  take 
much  to  be  nice  .ind  Klve  praise  to  the  other 
Helping  hand  Wp  (An  all  funcuon  more 
properly,  with  others  if  we  realize  that  we 
must  All  :end  expresuiion  of  approval  tor  that 
*hioh  Is  well  dune 

Whether  ils  a  wife  preparing  a  delirious 
meal,  a  small  ^'hild  Attempting  a  new  task. 
.Ln  individual  serving  ..mce  in  an  organiza- 
tion, a  husband  s  defeat  of  a  new  Idea,  or 
any  individual  experi.'nce 

Remember  that  the  effort,  desire  and  con- 
cern Is  worth  .something 

Try  giving  someone  rise  'he  praise 


NATIONAI.  C-.ALLERY  OF  ART 
CALENDAR  OF  FVKNTS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

I'F    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOrst:  CF  KEF'HK.Si.N  r.\nVES 
Fridau    July  26.   1968 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsvlvaiua  Mr 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
submit  the  National  Gallen,-  of  Art  Cal- 
endar of  Events  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional HEcoRti  as  follows 
Calknd.ar  •-■r   Events 

MONDAY     JVLY    29     THROVCH   SfNOAY     AVCl  ST   4 

•  Painting  nf  the  week  Pleter  Bruegel  the 
Elder  The  Ti'mpcanon  <>/  Satnt  Anthony 
I  Samuel  H  Kress  Collection  i ,  Gallery  41  A. 
rues    through  .Sat    12  00  &  J  00;  Sun    1   00  & 

3  JO 

Tour  Introduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda  Mon  through  Sat  1 1  00.  1  00  A 
J   30    Sun    12  00  (X  2  30 

Sunday  tllm  lecture  Wimlou-  Homer  and 
th,e  American  Scene.  Speaker  Sally  Luczak. 
Stair  Lecturer  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Lec- 
ture Hall  *  00 

Sunday  him     The  Sattonal  Gallery  o/  Art. 

1   00 

Weekday  films  The  Sational  Gallery  of 
Art.  2  00,    rhe  .imerican  Vmon.  4  00 

MONDAY.    AUOU3T    S,   THROUGH   SCNOAT. 

Al'oUST    1  1 

•Painting  of  the  week  Turner  The  Junc- 
tion of  the  Thames  and  the  Meduay  i  Wlden- 
er  Collection!  Gallery  57.  Tues  through  aat. 
li   00  .fc  2   iM.  Sun    I   00&  3   30 

Tour  IntroductMn  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda  Mon  through  Sat.  11:00.  1  00  & 
3  00.  sun    \i  00  &  2  30 

Sunday   nlm   lecture     American   Art   and 
Social  Comrnentary.  .-ipeaker    Carleen  Keat- 
ing. Staff  Lecturer    NAiional  Oallery  of  Art: 
Lecture  Hail  4  00 

Sunday  film    The  Sational  Gallery  o)  Art 
1   OO. 

Weekday  films  The  Sational  Gallery  of 
Art.  2  00.  The  American  V'uion.  4  00 

MONDAY.   AOCUST    12.  THROtJCH   SVNDAY 
AUGUST    IB 

•Painting  of  the  week  Jan  van  Eyck  The 
Annunciation  i  Andrew  Mellon  Collection) 
CiAllery  3«  Tues  through  Sat  12  00  &  2  00. 
Sun    1   00  .V  3  30 

Tour       Introduction     to     the     Collection 
Rotunda.    Mon     through   Sat     11   00.    1   00   it 
3  00.  Sun    12  00  &  2  30 

Sunday  nlm  lecture  Florentine  Renais- 
sance Sculpture  ."Speaker  AUeen  Laing.  Sum- 
mer Staff  l/ccturer.  Natlon.il  CiAllery  of  Art; 
Lecture  Hall  4  00 

Sunday  film  The  Sational  Gallery  of  Art. 
1    00 

Weekday  Alms  The  Sational  Gallery  of 
.\'t    2  00,    The  American  Vuion.  4  OO 

Monday     acoust    i9.   through   si'noay, 

Al'CVST      2i 

'  Painting  of  the  week  Jam  Davldsz  de 
Heein      Vase     of    Flowen     (Andrew     Melloa 
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Fundi  Oallery  44  lues  througb  Sat  12  00  & 
2   00;  Sun    I    00  A:  3    30 

Tour  Introduction  to  the  Collection  Ro- 
tunda Mon  through  Sat  11  (X).  1  00  fc  3  00. 
.sun    12  00  &  2  30 

Sunday  film  lecture  Art  in  Sew  York. 
1910  t9J0  .'ipeaker  Raymond  B  Stltes.  Aa- 
sUtanl  to  the  Director,  for  Educational  Serv- 
ices National  Oallery  of  Art.  Lecture  Hall 
4  00 

Sunday  film     The  Sattonal  Gallery  of  Art. 

1  00 

Weekday    films      The    Sational    Gallery   of 
.Art    2  00;  The  American  Virion.  4  00 
nEClNT    AC«uisrnoN 

Pumpkin*  bv  the  American  artist  Walt 
Kuhn  11877  1949i.  will  '.^o  on  exhibit  this 
month  in  L4>bby  D  The  painting  is  a  recent 
gift  of  the  .\viilnii  Foundation 

Painted  in  1941  during  the  liist  decade  of 
his  life  rumpkim  shows  Kuhns  ability  to 
hnd  order  in  confusion  The  restrained  mon- 
umentality  iwhleved  in  this  still  life  of 
haphazardly  arranged  vegetables  Is  the  result 
of  the  artists  constant  self-criucism  and 
painst.xkmg  struggles  with  compoeiuon  As 
Kuhn  said.  Painting  is  not  that  easy  Its 
not  copying  This  same  searching  for  form 
IS  revealed  in  his  portraits  of  clowns  and 
entert.iiners  such  as  his  White  Clovn  of 
1929  Oxir  painting  Is  unusual  for  Its  subject. 
us  rich  and  vibrant  colors,  and  large  size 
(40  X  50  in  1 

Kuhn  s  importance  Is  based  not  only  on  Ills 
work  .IS  A  painter  but  on  his  role  as  a  pro- 
moter of  miMlern  art  in  .America  .As  a  key 
(.rifanizer  of  the  1913  Armory  Show,  he  in- 
troduced FuropeAn  .ivAnt-garde  art  to  the 
American  public  thereby  .Utering  the  devel- 
cvpmcnt  of  painting  m  this  country 

SINUAV     FILM    I  tCTVRES 

.'Vuditorium  programs  combining  films  and 
lectures  will  be  presented  on  a  variety  i  t 
subjects  each  Sunday  at  4  pm  this  month 
The  lectures  are  given  by  members  of  the 
Oallerys  education-U  staff 

daily  hlms 

Two  recent  films  dealing  with  art  m  the 
collections  of  the  NaUonul  Gallery  are  shown 
in  the  auditorium  on  a  dally  schedule. 

I'VBLtCATIONS 

Additions  to  the  current  list  of  books 
aviill.ible  for  purchase  through  the  Publua- 
tlons  Fund  are  French  Painting  m  the  fi'uc 
of  Jean  de  Berry  by  Millard  .Meiss  i  tJO  00 
pOBtpaldl  and  two  new  editions  if  Signt  and 
Symbols  in  Chri:itian  Art  by  Cieorge  Fergu- 
son (paperback,  »3  45  postpaid,  clothbound 
J7  50  poetpaid i 

NEW    SLIDES 

2  •   r  2'    Color  Slides    Caasatt.  Mother  and 
Child.    Chase.    A    Friendly   Call.    David     .^fa- 
dame    Itamelin     Degas.    Ballet    scene.    Dela- 
croix. Algerian  Child    .sir  Anthony  van  Dyck. 
C.'<*fia  CaffoMfO.  Daughter  of  Marchesa  Fleria 
Ortmaldi    .ind    miiip.    Lord    Wharton     Fetli. 
The   Veil  of   Veronica.   Gainsborough    .Master 
John  Heathcote.  Ouardl,  A  .Seaport  and  Clas- 
sic   Kuini    I'l    Ital'j.    Fragon..r(.l     .4    c;a"if'    of 
Hor.«e  and  Kuter     Pleter  dc  Hoo<  h.  The  Bed- 
'oom.    Fra  Flllppo  l.lppl.    The   Annunciation. 
Longhl,     Blindman  s     Buff.     Magnasco.     The 
Baptifim  of  Christ.  Sargent    Street  In  Venice 
and    .M"     Adrian    Iseltn     sithium.    The    As- 
^umptlon  vf  the  Virgin.  Sully.  Andrew  Jack- 
son   Trumbull,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Pat- 
rick   Tracy.    Twachtm.in.    Winter    Hamiony 
Vlgee-Lebrun.    Portrait    of   a    Lady    ,tnd    The 
Mari/uiJe     de     Pc^e     and     the     Marquise     de 
Rouget  with   Her  Tu-o  Children.   Volk.  .4bra- 
'ia"i  Lincoln    35<  each  postpaid. 
RECORDED  rooRs 
The   Directoi  t    Tour    A   45-miniite   tour  of 
20    National     G.illery     ma-^terpietes    selected 
and  demrlbeU  0>  John  Walker    Dlrect<jr    I  he 
portable  tape  units  rem  for  25<  for  one  per- 
son. 35<  for  two  .\vailable  in  English,  French, 
.sp-.iulsh,  and  German. 


.//////  ::,  luns 


Tour  of  Selected  GalUrie.i  A  discussion  cf 
works  of  art  in  28  galleries  Talks  In  each 
room,  which  inav  be  t.iken  in  any  order 
last  approximately  13  minutes  The  sm.ill 
radio  receiving  sets  rent  for  25^ 

GALLERY    HOfRS 

Weekdays  and  Sundays,   10  00  a  m    to  5  00 

p  m 

Admission  is  free  to  the  Gallery  and  l') 
all  programs  scheduled. 

CAFETFRIA    llOtRS 

Weekdays,  Luncheon  1 1  00  a  m  to  2  p  ni  . 
snack  Service  2  00  p  m.  to  4  t)0  pm;  Sun- 
davs    Dinner   1 1   30   a  m     to  4  00   p  m. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  t>e  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office  or  telephoned  to  717  ■J.'IS 
est    .'72 

KOOTNOTE 

•  If  ■  J  H'  reproductions  with  texts  for 
sale  this  iceek—15<  each  .If  mailed.  25( 
each  \ 


STUDENTS   FOR  A  DEMOCRATIC   ■  '  i 
SOCIETY 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OK     .MtW     HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridau.  July   26.    1968 

Mr  WYMAN  Mr  Speaker,  .•^ome  in- 
dication of  the  real  objectives  of  llie 
orRanization  calling  itself  Students  for  a 
DtMnocratic  Society  can  be  gleaned  froir. 
a  letter  .sent  to  Mrs  Alma  M  Kitlredi;o 
of  Menden,  Conn.,  on  July  9  by  lis  na- 
tional secretary,  Michael  Klonsky  If  the 
obiective  of  revolution  by  \iolencc  is  not 
implicit  in  Klonskys  .sii;ntd  .statement  I 
misread  K 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
.schools  and  wh.at  teachers  participated 
in  the  development  of  this  younR,  sick 
person  Of  perhaps  greater  concern  ;■ 
whether  revolution  by  violence  if  neces- 
.sary  is  an  objective  of  this  organization 
In  any  event  Michael  Klonsky  s  words 
are  lair  warning  to  all  Americans  that 
somethmp  is  seriously  wrong  with  .>i 
least  this  .segment  of  our  youni;er 
citizens 

The  Klonsky  letter  follows: 

S!t    lif.M    .foRA    L'KNUK   RATU;  SOI   UTY 

Chicago.  Ill  .  July  9 
Mrs    AiMA  M    KiT-rREDCE, 
,;/(•' i(i en    Conn 

Mrs  Kittredge  HegardinR  vour  letter  of 
March  18  If-t  me  -say  that  I  try  very  hard 
to  nnd  time  lo  iintwer  .ill  the  crank  mail 
and  calls  I  receive  but  .sometimes  the  task 
ol  trying  to  build  a  revolution  m  this  giant 
America  puiii  me  behind  in  my  correspond- 
ence Plea.se  torgive  me  ( or  have  God  do  it 
11  you  tan  t  i 

You  ask  wliv  I  <ton  t  act  like  .i  man  and 
Join  the  Viet  C'ong  '  That  is  a  \ery  good  ques- 
tion and  I  will  try  to  run  down  the  dillprence 
between  revolutionaries  like  myself  and 
liberal  do-gooders  in  order  to  explain  why 
I  <lidn  t  Join  the  Viet  Cong  My  analysis  ol 
the  world  situation  tells  me  that  the^  NI.F 
and  the  (  ppressed  peoples  in  the  US  are 
fighting  the  same  enemy  American  Imperial- 
ism It  IS  the  very  same  invasion  army  that 
IS  napalmmg  villages  in  Viet  Nam  and  oc- 
cupying the  gheltoes  of  Harlem,  Watts, 
Detroit  and  Chicago  It  you  can  break 
through  \our  internalized  racism  for  a  mo- 
ment and  try  and  consider  the  dynamic  it 
all  that,  perhaps  you  will  have  some  under- 
sumdlng  ol  why  I  say  my  light  Is  here,  not 
in  Viet  Nam  This  is  also  the  reason  I  won't 
move  U>  Russia.  Cuba.  China,  etc    .  . 
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houlteoue  college.  1  was  Judged  acceptable.     EnroUment  July  1.  1968:  Undersecretary    of    Cf^f^^^^%"°^.^'^ 

I  earned  my  money  for  tuition  by  working  Hospital    Insurance    (part                                Samuels— presently  the  acting  AQimiu.:^ 

-ummera  In  a  bumper  factory  If  that's  any  a) 19.  "^O"-  "00     trator  of  the  SmaU  Business  Admuustia- 

.>t  your  bualneea  <I  know  how  small  people  supplementary  medical  In-                                  ^^^j^ called  for  a  national  system  of  in- 

:n  small  town*  Ihrtpe  on  small  blta  of  per-  surance  (part  B) 18.600,000     ^^^^^  maintenance. 

sonal  Information  and  gossip)    I  don't  think      Hospital   and   extended   care  ^   include   for  the   RECORD   the   resolu- 

:;r  :o^rt:^1^:^o.TT^7'tT.^^^.  'X^:\.^r:^r.e:.'lt                              t.n  adopted  by  ^e  CoMei^nce  o^  May^ 

:^S^^  "'  ""  "  """  ''°'''  "'"'  r/s^) "  ''"''  ''''^""                                Times   of   Juty-'i    conTerSng   the   Ne^v 

I  have  no  prejudice  against  older  people.  inpatient   hospital   admis-                                    York  group: 

.Some  of  my  beet  friends  are  old  people.  Re-  slons    10.  GOO,  000      |Resolutlon    adopted    by    the    1968    Annual 

member  Ho,  Mao,  Fidel,  etc Extended  care  facilities  ad-                                        conference  of  Mayors.  Chlcnsro,  111,  June 

One   more    thing.    I    am   afraid   of   many  missions  640,000  j.    j^ggj 

tiungs.  I  am  afraid  of  the  armed  might  of  g^^rt  of  home  health  serv-                                                                 stEvicE  Employmi-nt 

•his  government  of  ours.  I  am  afraid  that  <-,_,         485,000 

th^r^^la.  Which  seeps  into  the  minds  Medi^e"bills     paid     (July                                         ^^■^^^^"; Jf^   ^-^.o^r^'Te^lraily-f^'c^ 

of  millions  of   people  every  day  and  makes  igaS-June  19681  :                                                  l^as    repeatedly  ^^''PP°^'^^^^^J^^ 

them    impotent    (remember    your    conmient  inpatient  hospital 10.  GOO.  000      manpower    development    ^^.^"''"■'^t^^ 

about  my   manbood)    and  afraid  that   they  outpatient   hospital 4.200,000      grams  which   attack   unemployment  »ltmn 

must  consume  in  order  to  prove  their  mas-  Home  health  services 1,400,000      oar  cities;  and  nr,nnnue 

cuUiUty  or  feminity  will  make  this  a  nation  Extended  care  facilities...             1,300,000          Whereas,     there     is     need    J^^°°^"^ 

of  robot*.  Physicians'.       independent                                    .strengthening  these  Vro^'l^J^^\^ ^^^^i 

one  thing  I  am  not  afraid  of  however,  is  laboratories     and     other                                   better  systems  "^   ^°°'"'^''''"°l^*'f ' /"ri 

nuorlde  and  fascists  In  case  you  are  think-  medical  services 45,000,000      level    nnd    through   the   e-^i^Kement  of   job 

•.ng  ahead  to  our  coming  confrontation,  the  Benefits    paid     (July     1966-                                    opportunities   lor  youth  and  the   hard  core 

day  when  the  oppressed  and  oppressors  fight  June  1968)  :                                                             unemployed;   and 

^orpoirer   (an  historical  occurrence).  When  Hospital    insurance     i  pai  t,                                        whereas,    tne    continuing    high    levels    oi 

that  day  comes,  we  will  see.  Just  who  are  the  a,  $6. 1100,  000,  000      youth  and  hard  core  unemployment  in  oiir 

successes  and  who  are  the  failures;  who  are  supplementary  medical  m-                                    cities  requue  :tn  emergency  program  oi  iia- 

the  weak  and  who  are  the  strong;   who  are  surance  (part  B) $2,100,000,000      tioiuil  action;  and 

the  fr«  and  who  are  the  slaves.  Participating  providers     ol                                         Whereas,  the  c>Ues  cannot  jai^  the  Jum^ 

May  history  forgive  you.  services   (as  of  June   30.                                    needed  U>  meet  1-^°^  flayed  heami.  welfare^ 

MICHAEL  Klonskt.  ^ggg,  .                                                                       educKUon    and    social    services    to    deprivea 

Sational  Secretary  i.SDS  I.  HoBpitals  1 1.160,000  beds) .                     6,900      ureas;   and                                          ,  „  ,ki.^  ,...; 

Se  health  agencies...-.                     2.100          whereas,  our  present  system  o    public  we.- 

^-^~~^^~~  Extended      care     facilities                                    fare  lails  ia  provide  assisUince  at  a    evel  oi 

(^^000    bed!.  4,  700      health  and  decency  and  excludes  millions  oi 

MEDICARE  FILLS   A  NEED  independent    laboratories.                     2.550      f.imiUes  m  great  need;  and 

intermediaries  and  carriers :                                           Where^is,  a  basic  rev islon  m  V-^^^^- 

HON.    BENJAMIN    S.    ROSENTHAL  -Jf-^  ^r^A^ociaUon                                    tll^h^e'^Si:^  an/rro^o^e 'SirUt'an^  :^., 

or  NEW  YORK  (involving  74  plans) ..                              1          Now  Uierefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  L.. 

Friday.  July  26.  1968  s^STaeencv                                                   l      w  provide  at  least  1   million  public  service 

Mr.    ROSENTHAL.    Mr.   Speaker,    we  other  .^..^.:::::--:::::                         I     ^rfrudr^imprem:m^t^erpfov^^ 

mark   this  month  the  second  anniyer-  ^^«^;^f  g'--^""  ^                                   33     ^dlnat^noi'irn^Swer  programs  at  u.e 

.>ary  of  medicare.  Some  day  in  the  future  comrnerclals                                                  is      local  level,   (2)   a  national  system  of  income 

we  will  no  longer  pay  attention  to  this  independent                                                    1      supplements  for   all   people   unable  to  work 

amiiversary   since   medicare   will   be   so  ^^^^     ^eiiare     depart-                               and  whose  incomes  fall  below  the  officuui) 

fixed  a  part  of  American  life  that  we  j^ent  1     ^'^'^"^"'^^  l^^'"^'°f  H^r=t%^^»  conference 

need  not  remind  each  other  that  it  has  oroup     pracUce     prepay-                               ,Zint'^f^^o^l^eZ  wofkTm! 

not  always  been  with  us.  ment  plans:                                                     r'?fn™aud   the   Present,   the    NaUonal 

we  should  honor  this  month  not  only  ^^-^^^^^^^^ "     Sue  of  ernes  and  t^  Urban  coalition  on 

the    architects    of    medicare— President  earner  aeaimg the  elements  of  such  a  system  and  on  the 

Harry  Truman,  who  saw  the  need  for  ^__^^^__^^_                          i^gst  methods  of  municipal  cooperation  ;u 

protecting  the  aged  with  health  insur-  ^~"'^^^""^^~                          carrying  out  the  program. 

ance,   and   Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen,  of  .r^~,T-»TAXTr-T?  &r^^                                       

HEW.  who  worked  so  weU  and  so  long  to  THE  INCOME  MAINTENANCE  AC  1            ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ork  Times.  July  21,  19681 

make  it  a  reality — but  also  the  20  mil-  minimum  income  for  Nation  urcei>— panu. 

lioM  Americans  who  are  enrolled  today  UHN    Will  I  AM   F     RYAN                  ^^  by  Samuels  asks  for  Wider  aid  to 

m  medicare.  These  citizens,  upright  in  HUW.    WILLIAW   r.   RIAn                   ^^^^ 

their    dignity    and    self-assurance,    are  o*"  J^'**  '^'"'^                                 xweutv-six  New  York  business  and  cuu- 

nedicare's  best  testimonial.  in  the  house  of  representatives           leaders,  led  by  under  Secretary  of  Commerce 

'Medicare    has    paid    over    60    million  Friday.  July  26.  1968                      ''°'''''''' ^\^.^'^Z'^-Il^ZlZ't,l!^nl^^Ue^^ 

J       1  Will..  ;,„  ■■>  ,-o-j.-c    Ttc  noiH  hpnpfif";  »•          »                                                 national  '  svstem  of  Income  maintenance, 

medical  bi  Is  m  2  jeais.  It^  paid  beneh^^  Speaker,  as  the  sponsor     or  Ruaranteed  minimum  income,  to  comb.t 

total  nearly  $8.5  billion  in  24  mo^iths.  mi                           ^^^^^^  Maintenance     p,3verty. 

But  medicare  s  worth  cannot  be  meas-  "*      ■                      encouraged  by  the  con-         in  a  policy  statement  maUe  public  last 

ured  in  dollars  or  its  operation  totalled  Act  1  '^^J^?f^'\fl"^^t,%    .^^  .^uaran-     week  at  the  New  school  for  soci.ii  Research, 

m  staUstics  alone.  It  has  shown  those  tuned   growth    of    suppoit   lor   .uaian       ^^^^  proposed  that  this  income  provide  it 

who  needed  proof  that  this  country  cares  "-^^^  \"fJi"J5\,^^,.<;  thP  mess  has  carried     ^    ■national  munmurn  living  standard"  : t 

for  thn«:P  who  need  helD  that  it  can  de-  ^^  recent  weeks,  tiie  pi  ess  nas  caiiiea                unable  to  work, 

?  »  o    -^.Hiv,!   n^P  ^vsiem    fair  to  all  storiK  of  new  groups  and  organizations     '^  ./^^^^.  ^^^^^  also  for  full  Federal  financ::..- 

vi..e  a  .nedical  care  system    fair  to  all  ^^.^^  ^^^^    ^.^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  j.^^  ^^  ^^^^^         ^           education  for  disadvantaged  chii- 

and   open   to   all,   ^nd   that  progressive  ^^^  advocate  guaranteed  income.  The     dreiHs  well  as  for -Federal  funds  10  a,ssure 

legi.slauon  can  be  achieved  despite  tne  ^     ^               ^  Mayors  at  its  annual  con-     a  minimum  quality  of  education  throughoci 

bitter,  narrow,  and  Ul-conceivcd  opposi-  J-^^^^J^^  j^^,   ^5  \^  Chicago  adopted  a     the  nation." 

lion    which    fought    medicare    and    still  .^^^J^^j        ^^^^^        j^r  public  sector  em-          The    recommendations    st^med    from    a 

opposes  it  today.  r,w,r,or;f  r.rV^ornm^  and  a  national  svs-      ^^nes    of    seminars    sponsored    by    the    Nc# 

I    include    below    the    2-year    totals   of  ?^°y"l^''*^  ^'^°"'^'^^,  l^f^f,  i^^th^t^               school  under  Mr.  Samuels'  chairmanship 

piedicares    o^rating    statistics    which  tem  of  income  supplements  for  those  ^^no        ^„,,„g  .^e  26  were  e.  Sherman  Adams. 

t^u'X^nUTor  thfs  health  insui-ance  cannotwork.                                                      -S.^H^b^^^B^e^S^k^^^^gronrd'i^:^ 

U'i^t^^r^r  S^S^£  '-'''''''  ^  nata  for  nio.th  .  J.ne  l..a  is  estima^       ^--he  Bureau  of  l.a^r  Statistics,  and  Paul 
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Busa«.   fxecutlve   vice  president   of   the   Eco- 
naml<'  Devflopment  Cminci: 

Only  in  the  la«t  few  years  hn*  the  Pederal 
{'.ovemjment  b*gun  to  arcept  part  of  the 
r<>«ponalbllUy  for  tJie  human  rapital  (level - 
1  pment  through  its  educitiin  itui  inanjH'wer 
tralDlng  funds."  Mr  Samuels  said  The  (loi.- 
crnm©m  haa  not  yet  Accepted  the  reK[x.n- 
s.blUty  for  Job  matchlnR  .md  pliiiininn  lead- 
ership that  will  b*  required  if  we  m<ixlmize 
t  ur  economic  development 

ASKS     FLEXIBLE     TAXES 

He  said  that  the  feellnR  of  the  iir^up  was 
that  eirery  posalble  opportunity  lor  useful 
employment  should  be  made  avalUble  beff>re 
resorting  to  Federal  Income  maintenance  for 
those  unable  to  work 

In  a  joint  statement  the  ^roup  said  th;U 
■  the  executive  branch  should  have  more  .lu- 
thortty.  through  flexible  tax  mtes  within  a 
range  set  by  ConRreM  u>  luinu  the  respoi.- 
BlbtUty  for  main  till  hi  iijf  <i  -.ound  iind  bal- 
anced full-employment  i-conomv 

Their  recommendalloius  ire  0.«*ed  .a  the 
belief  that  the  nscal  resources  <u-e  simply 
not  available  to  state  and  ;.>cal  governments 
from  the  present  tax  svstem  ' 

The  |i)r«wp  held  'hat  lie  manpower  train- 
ing prc>«rama  beKu;i  ;!i  'he  l.iAt  .'ew  vears 
must  t>e  improved  ind  i-xpanded  t^o  ;;vllilate 
greater  Job  entry  U<r  'he  unemplmed  md 
occupatlotuU  upgratilng  .'or  the  uiulerem- 
ploved 

TTie  statement  .\sserted  that  the  United 
States  Kniplovmeni:  Service  needs  to  be  i^im- 
pletely  restructured  arid  re-orlented  to  meet 
national  retiuirements  ,ir;d  'hat  the  {•'ederai 
Ciovernment  miwt  late  '.eadership  and  pro- 
vide resources  to  ussure  jobs  in  the  pertorm- 
ivnce  uf  urcentlv  !ieede<t  public  services  " 

SEEKS    Hl-l-    l'\RTI(  IPArlON 

Among  the  economic  •■(Tenslves  recom- 
mended by  the  K'roup  A, us  h'edenU  responsi- 
bility for  people  ino.  .ii«  to  where  the  Jobs 
were  or  for  industries  locating  where  the 
people  were 

The  policy  statement  ;tsfierted  that  the 
time  has  come  to  bring  .Ul  of  our  citizens 
into  full  participation  in  the  nation's  econ- 
omy .aid  w  provide  adequately  for  those 
who  througn  no  fault  of  their  own  cannot 
participate  " 

Mr  Samuels  who  iaid  that  government 
on  All  leveU  wa*  tjogged  down  in  bureauc- 
riuv      declared 

tlovernment  does  have  a  responsibility 
for  providing  the  opporturuty  of  useful  work 
If  other  planning  uid  training  lails  That 
lonrept  .iccepts  the  principle  that  each  man 
has  the  right  to  work  .ind  that  an  unem- 
ployed hvunan  being  Ls  a  loss  not  only  to 
hun-self  rnit  ,i  loss  to  society   ' 

Mr  Samuels  said  that  he  had  U)ld  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  last  Tuesday 
that  if  his  appointment  .i*  head  of  the  Small 
Business  AdministralK>n  was  approved,  he 
planned  to  use  the  Administration  .is  a  tool 
to  aid  Negro  busuiessnien 

Bivnkers  are  ready  to  provide  more  funds 
for  loaiLS  for  inner-cuy  business,"  he  said 
■I  don  t  need  extra  covernment  funds  for 
this  ■ 
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for  widows  over  60  who  have  not 
remarried 

Hislorlcallv,  confnrmink'  amendments 
to  the  1937  Housine  Act  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Connress  to  correlate  the 
(luahriratton  standards  for  the  elderly 
with  the  Social  Security  Act  Koverninc 
old-a^e  bi'iiefits 

Since  1965.  under  certain  circum- 
stances widows  have  been  entitled  to  sur- 
vivors benefits  at  aee  60  It  would  thus 
seem  entirely  appKH^rlat^  to  adopt  my 
amendment  in  order  to  remedy  what  now 
apt^ears  to  be  a  technical  injustice  to 
thesf  widows  The  tKiard  of  supervisors 
of  my  hotne  county.  We.stchesler.  NY. 
has  brought  this  matter  to  my  attention 
and  I  am  submittlnk;  for  inclusion  in  the 
Re(  (iHD  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
board  which  urt-es  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment 

Ht.S4.LlTIoN  AIX'PTED  BY  VVe.STCHESTEK  Col'NTT 

Board   i>r  Sipervisors   i>n   Ji'lt    1     1968 

Whereas.  Section  1402  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  .is  amended,  m  defining 
families  of  low  income  to  whom  1  >w-rent 
housing  under  such  Jict  shall  be  available 
includes  the  foll<iwlng  language  The  term 
elderly  families  means  families  whi«e  hcatls 
n.r  their  spouses  i  or  whose  sole  members, 
have  attained  the  ,ige  :it  which  an  Individual 
may  elect  to  receive  an  old-age  benefit  under 
title  II  C'f  the  Social  Security  Act   or  and 

Whereas  widows  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  60  rtnd  have  not  remarried  are  not  cov- 
ered by  the  :ibove  definition  since  they  do  not 
receive  o|d-.ige  benefits  but  survivors'  bene- 
fits:  now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Board  ><t  Supervisors  of 
•.l\e  County  of  Westchester.  New  York,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  county,  go  on  record 
•IS  favoring  ;in  amendment  which  would  m- 
I  Uide  such  widows,   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  be  and  U  is  hereby  respectfully  memo- 
rialized to  enact  an  amendment  to  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937  so  that  it  shall 
apply  to  those  individuals  who  are  entitled 
to  apply  for  widows'  benefits  at  age  60;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Rej.resentatlves  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  representing  the  State  of  New  '\'ork 
and  to  the  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  representing 
the  County  of  Westchester.  New  '\ork.  .ind 
that  the  latter  be  urged  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  task  of  iiccompllshing  the  purpose  of 
these  resolutions 


July 
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July  27,  1968 


HOUSING   AMKNUMENT 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

■  <>      Nf:W      "1       RK 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRKSKN  lATTVES 

Friday.  July  26    1968 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  intrfjduciiit;  today  an  amendment 
ta  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 
My  amendment  would  broaden  the  eliRl- 
l  ility  standards  for  low -rent  housing  for 
the  elderly  by  includii:'.:  "he  quulihcation 
provisions  under  the  Social  Security  Act 


HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHU.SCTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  fiEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr  fONTE  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  my 
most  satLsfyinK  projects  in  recent  years 
ha.s  been  to  a.s.sist  the  founders  of  Hamp- 
shire Collev;e  with  the  establLshment  of 
their  imaginative  and  forward -lookiiiR 
irLstitution  Thi.s  coeducational,  liberal 
arts  college  is  scheduled  to  take  in  its 
first  cla.ss  of  students  in  September  1970 
thanks  m  iiart  to  the  Interest  of  the  De- 
partment of  Hou.sini.!  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  Its  li.meiy  respon.se  to  Hamp- 
.shires  needs  I  found  it  e.xtremely 
rewarding'    to    help    President    Franklin 


Patter.son  and  his  associates  fulfill  their 
plans  to  add  another  excellent  college  to 
the  number  of  fine  educational  institu- 
tions already  located  in  western  Mas.sa- 
chasetts  Hampshire  College  is  designed 
to  become  a  pacesetter  In  meetinu  the 
problems  of  the  .small  liberal  arts  in- 
stitution, and  It  has  already  attracted 
international  attention  The  detailed 
newspafjer  article  which  follows  Is  one  of 
the  latest  accounts  of  this  exciting  ven- 
ture: 
1  From    the   Springfield    i  Ma.s.s  »    Republican. 

July  21.  19681 
HAMPSHIRE    Coi.uc.E.    10    Years    in    Making 

Will  OmcR  Fresh   Learning  .^ppROA^H 
(By  Laurence  B    Deburro) 

It  has  taken  a  decade  but  verv  soon  now 
the  dream  of  a  new  college  In  Western  Mas- 
s.ichusetts  de<licated  to  independent  study 
will  become  .i  realitv 

OPrNS     IN      1969 

nrst  envisioned  In  19!)8  as  a  '  iiiajur  depar- 
ture m  higher  education.'  Hampshire  College 
in  .South  Amherst  will  ofien  its  doors  In  196'J 
with  a  first-year  enrollment  of  360  students 

The  college  is  being  formed  with  the  ac.i- 
(Jenuc  support  of  .Amherst.  Mount  Holyoke 
and  Smith  colleges  and  the  University  if 
.Massachusett.s  Each  Is  approximately  five 
miles  in  in  Hampshire's  450-acre  campus,  at 
present  largely  undeveloped  land  checkered 
with  apple  orchards  hayfields  and  framed 
by  the  Holvokr  mountains 

Hampshire  s  first  buildings,  which  are  lo 
be  con.structed  beginning  early  next  year  will 
include  a  library  and  college  renter  Addi- 
tionally, there  will  be  ine  building  combining 
student  and  f.iculty  residential  space  cUuss- 
rooms  and  faculty  offices  and  a  dmlng  rcMim 
and  kitchen 

E:venttially  there  will  be  a  cUister  of  such 
f.icihties.  each  accommodating  approximately 
(60  student-s  By  1975  Hampshire  expect-s  to 
have  constructed  a  c.impus  costmc  *28  mil- 
lion its  projected  enrollment  by  I'JBO  Is  3r,oo 
studenUs  For  its  entering  class.  It  plans  .i 
faculty  of  ••0  and  will  pay  faculty  s.ilanes 
commensurate  with  those  of  neighboring  in- 
stitutions Tuition  Will  be  comparable  to  i  ha; 
■It  -Amherst.  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith. 

PLANS    rNVtll.ED 

The  dream  of  a  new.  experiment  coeduca- 
tional, private  liberal  nrt.s  college  first  was 
unveiled  at  a  conlerence  hosted  by  Amherst 
College  Dec  U.  ItiSS  .At  that  t.me  a  commit- 
tee from  the  four  cooperating  educational 
institutions,  svipported  by  .i  Ford  Founda- 
tion grant,  outlined  'The  New  College  Plan  ' 
With  proposals  for  major  changes  m  cur- 
riculum, teaching  methods  .aid  .idministra- 
tion  Since  emphasis  would  be  on  independ- 
ent study,  half  the  usual  faculty  would  be 
required  —a  ratio  of  20  students  to  one 
teacher 

Additionally  no  fraternities,  sororities.  In- 
tercollegiate athletics  or  physical  education 
program  would  be  required. 

Ttie  academic  world  f'x-used  sharply  on 
Western  .M.issachusetts  and  The  New  Col- 
lege Plan  in  the  late  1950s  .ind  early  19608. 
Educators  were  s^timul.ited  by  the  proposal 
to  end  '  ■^poon  leedmg  t  i  .students  The  ex- 
perimental college,  educators  said,  appears 
on  the  Ameriran  educ.itional  scene  at  a  time 
when  the  testing  of  new  concepts  and 
methods  to  improve  the  quality  and  manage- 
ment of  higher  education  is  of  profound  ra- 
tional importance  ■■ 

When  The  New  College  Plan  was  first  un- 
■  eiled.  the  conunittee  said  In  part : 

■  It  is  a  widely  held  conviction  among  lib- 
eral art,s  faculties  that  our  system  of  courses 
.md  credits  has  got  out  of  luiiid  and  that  our 
students  are  capable  of  far  more  mdepend- 
eiue  than  they  exercise  In  present  college 
programs. 


"We  propose  a  college  which  frees  both 
(.tudenta  and  faculty  from  the  system  which 
makes  education  a  matter  of  giving  and  tak- 
ing courses  to  cover  subjects. 

At  New  College,  subjects  will  be  covered, 
not  by  providing  complete  programs,  of 
course,  but  by  training  the  students  to 
ina.ster  recognized  fields  of  knowledge.  A 
..ystematlc  and  sustained  effort  will  be  made 
to  train  students  to  educate  themselves." 


PROPOSAL     IMPLEMENTED 

Although  hailed  by  educators,  the  New 
College  dream  floundered  in  a  years-long 
sleep  period  for  lack  of  financial  support. 
Some  of  the  committee's  recommendations 
were  Implemented  in  existing  currlculums 
of  the  four  cooperating  institutions  during 
the  early  1960s.  Under  the  four-college  co- 
operative program.  Amherst.  Mount  Holyoke, 
Smith  and  the  university  of  Massachusetts 
.share  their  combined  resources  for  the  en- 
nchment  of  students  and  faculty  from  each 
institution. 

But  what  was  needed,  President  John  W. 
Lederle  of  the  university  said,  was  an  "angel" 
to  awaken  the  New  College  plan  from  dream 
to  reality. 

That  "angel"  emerged  In  1965  when  Harold 
F.  Johnson,  a  retired  attorney  and  Amherst 
College  alumnus,  breathed  life  Into  the  idea 
by  pledging  $6  million  to  the  project,  pro- 
vided the  three  colleges  and  the  university 
would  give  their  blessing  and  reaffirm  their 
interest  In  lending  their  academic  support. 
Assurance  from  the  neighboring  schools 
was  given  quickly  and  enthusiastically.  Rapid 
development  followed.  Land  was  purchased,  a 
charter  was  granted  by  the  commonwealth 
and  a  founding  board  of  trustees  was  formed. 
The  New  College  Plan— now  Hampshire  Col- 
lege— became  very  real.  In  April.  1966,  Frank- 
lin Patterson,  formerly  director  of  the  Car- 
negie Commission  on  Educational  Television 
and  Lincoln  Fllene  professor  of  citizenship 
and  public  affairs  at  Tufts  University,  was 
appointed  as  first  president. 

On  May  18.  1967.  the  Ford  Foundation 
announced  a  $3  million  grant  to  the  college 
provided  Hampshire  can  raise  twice  that 
amount  from  private  sources.  The  grant  to 
Hampshire  Is  the  largest  the  Ford  Foundation 
has  made  to  any  college  and  the  only  major 
tyrant  made  to  a  college  not  yet  operating. 
"The  Ford  Foundation's  decision  In  favor 
of  Hampshire's  proposals  for  innovation  in 
higher  education,"  said  President  Patterson, 
means  that  a  new  college  In  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  associated  In  a  coojjeratlve  relation- 
ship with  Amherst,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith 
tolleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
has  moved  one  more  large  step  toward  re- 
ality." 

"REINFORCING    INTEREST" 

McGeorge  Bundy.  president  of  the  Ford 
Foundation  said  "Hampshire  College  has  a 
plan  which  is  full  of  interesting  and  hopeful 
ideas  for  doing  something  new  about  the 
problems  of  higher  education.  We  are  not 
^upportlng  a  new  college  In  the  usual  sense, 
nor  are  we  backing  a  dark  horse.  The  founda- 
tion, in  one  way  or  another,  has  been  In- 
terested In  the  idea  which  Is  now  Hampshire 
College  since  1959.  Now  we  are  extending  and 
reinforcing  that  Interest." 

Hamptsblre's  main  goals  have  been  de- 
scribed by  President  Patterson  as  follows: 

—To  reconstruct  liberal  education  so  that 

young  men  and  women  may  find  acceptable 

meaning  in  social  order  and  acceptable  order 

m  the  freedom  of  an  increasingly  subjective 

uliurc. 

To  effect  operating  economies  and  to 
strengthen  the  quality  and  variety  of  Instruc- 
tion through  cooperation  with  other 
institutions. 

— To  acknowledge  the  significance  of  the 
language  of  knowledge  and  to  Include  It  In 
the  context  of  liberal   education. 

—To  orient   the  college  toward  fln  active 
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role  as  a  corporate  citizen,  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  surrounding  community. 

President  Patterson  says  Hampshire  Col- 
lege virtll  abandon  the  traditional  depart- 
mental organization  in  favor  of  four  schools, 
each  with  a  faculty  representing  appropri- 
ate disciplines.  The  fnir  .schools  will  be: 
Social  Science.  Humanities  and  the  Arts, 
Natural  Sciences  and  Language  Studies 

A  Hampshire  student  will  move  through 
three  divisional  sequences  dunug  his  under- 
graduate career.  Successful  completion  of  a 
sequence  will  be  determined  by  passing  com- 
prehensive and  integrative  examinations 
based  on  subject  matter  from  each  of  the 
schools,  with  emphasis  on  tie  student's  held 
of  concentration. 

Grades,  to  be  given  at  the  option  of  the 
teacher,  will  be:   pas.s— fall— distinction. 

■nie  goal  we  have  set  for  our.selves."  Pat- 
terson says.  "Is  not  Just  to  create  a  new 
college,  but  to  evolve  a  new  pattern  for 
higher  education.  Hampshire  College  pro- 
poses to  create  one  of  the  country's  fine 
academic  centers.  Within  an  exciting,  in- 
tellectually stimulating  environment  Hamp- 
shire win  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
teaching  studenu  to  use  their  own  capabili- 
ties fully— to  recognize  the  relatedness  be- 
tween campus  and  nonacademic  worlds  and 
to  accept  their  responsibilities  to  society." 


DR.  GEORGE  GORE  GREAT 
EDUCATOR 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREcENTA  IIVFS 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  names  in  American  education  is 
retiring  from  an  active  role. 

When  Dr.  George  W.  Gore  asked  to 
be  relieved  as  president  of  tlie  Florida 
A.  &  M.  University  at  Tallahassee,  Fla.. 
he  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the  bright 
stories  of  dedication  and  liumanitarian- 
ism  in  our  land. 

His  was  not  an  easy  task.  Florida 
A.  &  M.  was  established  as  a  Negro  in- 
stitution and  this  was  its  role  for  many 
years.  During  its  evolving,  this  school 
developed  two  things  which  brought 
pride  to  its  students  and  to  our  State- 
its  fabulous  marching  band  and  phe- 
nomenal football  teams. 

Dr.  Gore  is  a  positive  man  who 
exemplifies  the  highest  ideals.  He  is  re- 
spected and  honored  in  our  State  not 
by  race,  virtue  of  creed  or  color — but  for 
the  man  that  he  is. 

It  is  not  insensitive  to  say  that  in 
this  period  of  transition  that  the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  institutions  of  this 
Nation  have  faced  the  most  trying  of 
circumstances.  There  have  been  pro- 
posals to  abohsh  Florida  A.  &  M..  but  Dr. 
Gore  managed  to  keep  its  identity  and  its 
purpose. 

That  purpose  and  meaning  has  been  to 
be  a  haven  for  those  whose  educational 
background  would  not  allow  them  to 
attend  other  universities.  We  cannot 
abandon  several  generations  to  the  ash 
heap — and  thank  heaven  Florida  A.  &  M. 
has  not  done  so. 

Dr.  Gore  stood  as  a  solid  rock  between 
the  extremists  on  both  sides.  With  men 
of  reason  he  made  his  point  and  he  never 
faltered  in  his  determination  to  achieve 
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his  life's  fioal— -the  education  of  young 
people. 

I  have  sensed  the  personal  trials  which 
Dr.  Gore  has  endured.  I  admire  him 
and  consider  him  a  friend.  Few  men  have 
meant  as  much  to  Florida  education  as 
has  this  distinguished  gentleman.  It  will 
be  through  men  such  as  he  that  we  will 
find  our  way  ihroutih  the  stormy  seas  of 
unrest  into  the  calm  waters  which  I  am 
sure  our  f^reat  land  will  see  in  the  fu- 
ture 

In  the  meantime,  the  ta.sk  of  tlie 
hchn.sman  of  today  is  a  difficult  one. 

How  can  you  measure  tlie  contribution 
he  has  made? 

The  honest  answer  is  that  you  cannot. 
In  li.sing  to  make  this  sincere  and 
humble  tribute  to  a  great  man,  I  can  only 
say  that  he  can  look  back  tomorrow  and 
know  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  made 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
That  which  he  accomplished  in  the  face 
of  .sometimes  insurmountable  odds  will 
make  a  better  life  for  a  lengthy  line  of 
tho.se  vet  unborn. 

I  .say  to  the  Members  of  the  Congress, 
and  through  you  to  all  Americans,  here 
was  a  man.  Here  was  an  educator.  Here 
was  greatness.  News  articles  follow: 
I  From     the     Tallahassee     (Fla  I     Democr.it. 
July  5.   11)68] 
Gore  and  FAMU'.s  Ft-rrRt 
Resignation    of    Dr     George    Gore    Jr     as 
President  marks  a  significant  turning  point 
for  Florida  A&M  University.  What  happens 
alter  a  new  leader  is  .selected  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  will  determine  whether  the  Uni- 
versity gets  into  the  mainstream  of  educa- 
tion  or  remains  something  apart. 

At  a  time  when  other  Negro  universities 
were  being  integrated  with  consequent  lo.s.s 
of  identity.  FAMU  has  shown  continued 
phvslcal  and  academic  improvement  under 
Dr  Gore's  direction  The  hope  Is  that  it  will 
continue  to  be  upgraded  unckr  his  '-uc- 
ce.-sor. 

Perhaps  FAMU's  greatest  .uhievoment 
during  Dr.  Gore's  18  vears  as  President  was 
the  retention  wf  its  identity  There  have 
been  various  proposals  to  phase  out  the  Uni- 
versity and  merge  it  with  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity. In  fact  a  legislative  committee  made 
such  a  recommendation  only  List  year. 

FAMU  supporters  came  forward  with  valid 
argtiments  which  convinced  the  Board  of 
Regents  that  It  furnishes  too  great  a  serv- 
ice to  Florida  Negroes  to  be  phased  out  The 
leadership  opportunities  it  provides  for  Negro 
students  wotild  be  lost  in  a  different  context. 
The  leats  of  Its  superb  football  team  are  a 
continued  source  of  pride,  something  that 
it  greatlv  needed  at  this  time. 

Great  problems  have  shaken  FAMU  dur- 
ing Dr  Gore's  tenure,  and  they  are  far  from 
solved.  But  It  is  to  Dr  Grore's  credit  that 
he  has  managed  to  keep  the  institution 
on  a  steady  course  of  improvement  through 
the  stormy  waters. 

Cooperation  o!  faculty  and  staff  with  his 
succes.sor  will  enable  the  University  to  keep 
its  steady  course.  Because  it  graduates  a 
large  number  of  .Negro  school  teachers,  it  can 
be  :a\  import.aiit  m'-trument  in  enabling 
Negro  students  to  overcome  interior  edu- 
cation received  in  grade  school  and  insuring 
that  future  students  will  not  suffer  from 
.-uch  debility 

The  S12  million  building  and  expansion 
program  currently  tiuderway  on  the  cam- 
pus must  be  a  great  source  of  pride  for  Dr. 
Gore  as  he  prepares  to  make  way  for  a  new 
President.  That's  a  pretty  good  accomplish- 
ment considering  that  only  a  year  or  two 
ago  his  University  appeared  doomed  to  ex- 
tinction 
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FAMT7  could  b*  on  the  thrcRhold  of  rven 
tcnnter  thlnjfn  and  if  this  nim«  out  tn  b« 
the  caac.  Dr  Oore  certainly  will  be  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  glory 

(Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Pla  )  Star. 
J'lly  30    19«8| 
A    Sali-te    t<i    Dm     GosK 
The    announcement    that    Dr     George    W 
Crire.  Jr.  president  of  Florida  AAM  Univer- 
sity at  TalUhassee    has  subnriltKKl  his  reRlR- 
ntiUon  to  become  effective    on  September  18. 
i-.ime  as   a  surprise    Howe%er    it   wiis   under- 
st.indable  and   moet  likely  a  derision  which 
w:is  made  following  the  turmoil  on  the  cam- 
pus  following   the  death   of   the   late   MHrtm 
Luther  Kinn  Jr 

Shakeepeare  said  upon  one  occasion  that 
•the  good  that  men  do  Is  oft  Interred  with 
their  bones,  but  the  evil  Uvea  after  their 
death  ■■  While  .i  mail  of  high  cjilUnK.  Dr 
Oore  got  more  than  his  -share  >f  criticism 
from  the  public  which  sometimes  pointed 
the  finger  of  'Cncle  T jm  '  at  him  when  he 
did  not  deser.e  it 

Wha.t  most  lavmen  and  the  public  fall 
ly  keep  .in  mind  Is  the  fact  -Jiat  the  way  of 
a  college  president  is  hard,  and  that  of  the 
president  of  «  pretlommantiy  Ne^ro  institu- 
tion Is  ■hell  ■  He  must  tr>-  to  be  all  things 
to  ill  people  when  it  is  known  that  he  can't, 
for  whatever  he  accomplished  was  in  part 
restricted  by  states  politicians  who  cannot 
always  be  depended  upon. 

One  should  not  expect  a  college  president 
u>  be  chietlv  a  civil  rights  promoter  for  he 
ought  to  be  chiefly  an  educator  Whatever 
he  does  must  be  meivsured  by  the  principles 
of  standard  education 

Yet,  amidst  all  the  impedances  he  con- 
fronted, Dr  Oore  led  the  way  in  making 
PAMU  an  institution  of  high  standing  in 
terms  of  the  disabling  factors  The  Institu- 
tion grew  in  enrollment  from  1  600  to  more 
than  4.000;  bifurcated  into  a  school  of  law. 
a  school  of  pharmacy  a  school  of  liberal 
arts,  school  of  education,  vocational  and 
technical  institute,  and  a  graduate  school 
which    ceased    operation    this    year 

New  buildings  sprang  up  like  mushnxjms. 
old  ones  were  Improved  by  renovations. 
Most  recently,  a  flne  arts  building,  an  edu- 
caUon  bvu'.cimg.  and  laboratory  school  gym- 
nasium were  completed  the  latter  esti- 
mated at  $500,000 

The  institution  h.ts  been  accredited  by 
several  rating  agencies  This  permitted  its 
griduates  to  enter  many  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional  schtxjls   across    the    nation. 

This  newspaper  considers  It  an  honor  to 
S4uute  a  gentleman,  a  friend,  fine  education- 
al adviser   and  Christian 


RICHAKD    L.APCHICK  -PROJECT 
PRIUK 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REfRESEMAriVES 

Friday    July  26.  1968 

Ml-  orriNGER  Mr  Speaker  a  young 
man  who  reside.s  In  my  di.strict  in 
Yoiikers,  N  Y  .  Mr  Richard  Lapchlck. 
has  undertaken  a  courageous  project 
that  I  beheve  is  worthy  of  our  attention 
a;;  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr  Lapchick  is  23.  a  fine  student,  and 
an  excellent  example  of  the  initiative 
being  shown  by  many  of  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  in  uhe.se  chant:inK  times.  I  am 
particularly  proud,  as  I  know  his  par- 
ents. Mr  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Lapchick  are. 
that  his  eiTorts  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  our  Nations  leaders,  and 
wish  at  this  time  to  insert  an  article  that 
appeared   m   the   Herald   Statesman   on 
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June  19.  19«8.  ooncemlng  Mr.  Lapchlck 
and  Project  PRIDE  In  the  R«cord: 
PRFDE     P*i»H   Approach   in    Nbo»o 

I'VLTt'RAL    EDfCATlOW     P«OJECT 

I  By  Bob  PS-iley  I 
Us  called    PRIDE     It   stand*   for   Peaceful 
R«»<jurc««     In     Democratic     f^ducAtlon     ajid 
hop««    for    progress    and    reaolutlon    through 
education 

As  part  of  the  cnierK'lng  force  seeking  the 
reclamation  of  Negm  .American  heritage  and 
culture  in  the  i-<juiitry  uxlay  PRIDE  is  a 
pn>Jecl  miUaied  by  a  young  Yonkers  man 
who  felt  he  had  Ui  get  personally  Involved." 
who  felt  he  XuuX  to  do  something"  after 
the  aj«a».<.lnatlon  of  Uie  Rev  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr 

RU-nard  E  Ijipchlck,  founder  and  director 
of  project  PRIDE,  is  currently  studying  for 
his  Ph  D  in  .Afrlcain  Studies  under  a  three- 
year  fellowship  at  the  (.•■r.iduate  School  of 
international  Studies  at  the  University  of 
Denver  He  preface*  his  explanation  of 
PRIDE  with  this  quote  Irt.m  the  late  Dr. 
King:  .  our  hard  won  heritage  of  free- 
dom IS  uUtmiit«'ly  more  [xiwerful  than  our 
tnvdltlorut   of    cruelty    and    Injustice  " 

With  Uils  hopeful  statement  in  mind  and 
reflecting  on  the  tragic  death  of  the  man 
who  said  it.  the  22-year-old  student  decided. 
•.hnnigh  .1  new  approach  to  try  and  right 
wh.it  he  feels  Is  a  inulltlonal  wmng  In  our 
society,  our    traditions    of   .  injus- 

tice"   to   the   Negro   .American 

While  cull  rights  legislation  marches  and 
protests  all  call  attention  to  the  question  of 
this  injustice  ■  Mr  L.ipchlck  .says,  they  all 
attack  the  problem  from  the  top  down  He 
claims  tliere  is  s<imethlng  tundament.-\l  that 
i.s  missing  m  the  Negro  community  Itself  " 
Bofilng  his  thesis  on  his  studies  and  his 
experience  teaching  Negro  .American  Hlst<:iry 
and  Culture  Mr  I,apchick  contends  that 
m<»l  psycJiologlsU  who  have  studied  the 
pnjblem  .igree  that  a  major  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  Uie  Negro  American  s  march  forward 
IS  his  luck  of  pride  In  himself 

■  Negroes  have  made  many  contributions 
to  the  American  society  "  Mr  Lapchlck  cun- 
tlnues.  However,  these  i^'iiirlbutlons  have 
generally  been  ignored  in  the  .American  his- 
tory textbooks  <if  white  .America,  and  have 
gone  unrec<«fni<'ed  by  tiie  public  at  large  ' 
lASt  summer  alter  graduaUng  from  St 
Johns  University  with  .i  degree  in  political 
science  Mr  Lapchlck  taught  a  Negro  .Amer- 
ican History  course  in  BeUford-Stuyvesant  - 
one  of  New  York  Cllv  s  ghetto  districts  On 
a  volunteer  basis  he  instructed  an  adult  class 
of  17  men  and  women  ranging  m  .ige  from 
IS  to  45  years  old 

I  was  .imaged  to  find  how  little  they  knew 
about  themselves  and  equally  amazed  at  the 
change  In  their  attitude  alter  they  learned, 
Mr    Lapchlck  said,     they  were  truly  a  pe<jple 
with  pride  in  themselves   ' 

■The  Idea  Is  .^lmple.  and  yet  so  deep,"  the 
PRIDE  director  explains  It  Is  to  attempt 
to  inmate  Negro  and  African  hlstorj'  courses 
in  the  secondary  school  system  on  a  national 
level   ■ 

To  learn  about  themyelves  and  their  herit- 
age and  to  be  able  to  see  that  their  history 
has  not  been  solely  composed  of  slavery,  paper 
emancipation,  riots  and  marches.  It  is  felt. 
Would  encourage  any  man  to  positively  work 
for  the  future    Mr    Lapchlck  explained 

Through  the  letter-wntlng  efforts  of  Mr 
L.ipchicl'-.  Project  PRIDE  has  contacted  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months  prominent  Negroes 
in  the  civil  rights  movement,  sports  and  en- 
tertainment worlds,  educational  field  and 
public  life  Mr  Lapchick  hopes  that  with 
their  support  his  project  will  be  able  to  affect 
nation-wide  Influence  toward  achieving  its 
goal 

■  Incredibly  enthusiastic"  is  the  way  Mr, 
Lapchlck  describes  the  more  than  50  promis- 
ing replies  to  his  requests  lor  support  He 
points  out  that  most  of  them  feel  that  the 
fresh  approach  professed  in  Project  PRIDE 
IS  probably  the  most  meaningful  thing  that 
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can  be  done  to  bring  about  a  lasting  solution 
to  this  complex  problem  of  man's  frustratint: 
search  for  pride  and  Identity  within  hlmwi: 
According  to  Mr  Lapchlck.  the  conseii.^:  - 
was  Legislation  Is  fine,  but  It's  not  real.;. 
striking  at   the  heart  of   the  problem 

The  partial  impIemenUtlon  plan  of  Project 
PRIDE  has  three  parU: 

FTrst.  to  employ  Negro  historians  to  write 
definitive  Negro  American  History  texts  th.\t 
can  be  grasped  from  the  high  school  level 
on  up  Special  research  fellowships  would  be 
awarded  to  those  scholars  Involved 

Second.  u>  establish  special  summer  in- 
stitutes to  train  instructors  for  the  course 
Kellowshlps  would  be  granted  to  those  ir- 
lerested  m  pursuing  such  work  Thus,  there 
would  be  no  financial  burden  on  the  imli- 
Mdual  school  systema  Tlie  Institutes  couUl 
be  located  on  college  campuses  In  various 
regions  of  the  country,  attempting  to  get  a 
gcxid  cross  section  I'f  Instructors 

Mr  Uipchlck  is  presently  approaching  the 
ch.inccUors  of  the  following  universities  as 
IK«sibIe  summer  institute  locations:  .Ameri- 
can University  In  Washington.  DC:  Pi.'k 
UnUerslty  in  Nashville.  Tenn  :  Northwestern 
rnlversity  in  Evanston.  Ill  ;  the  University  of 
Denver;  and  the  University  of  California  .it 
Berkeley, 

Third,  those  teachers  who  have  partici- 
p,ited  in  the  summer  institutes  would  then 
teach  the  prepared  curriculum  of  Nepro 
.Americ.in  History  In  secondary  school  systems 
throughout  the  country  Preferably,  the 
courses  would  be  taught  In  freshnvan  ye.ir 
high  school  m  an  attempt  to  get  students 
more  involved  in  their  overall  course  work 

Through  the  guidance  of  Dr  Edward  Miles 
of  the  CJraduate  School  of  International 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Denver,  Mr  Lap- 
chlck, on  behalf  of  IToJect  PRIDE,  has  .ip- 
plletl  for  and  expects  to  get  two  large  grants 
to  implement  'he  program 

.An  $80  000  grant  from  one  of  .America's 
most  renowned  philanthropic  foundations 
will  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  writing  a 
textbCKDk  .IS  .1  biisls  for  a  Negro  American  His- 
tory and  Culture  course:  !or  pre  and  post 
evaluative  surveys  of  the  project  In  three 
■.arge  .American  cities  plagued  with  urban 
unrest:  and  to  provide  administrative  sal- 
aries fcir  coordinators 

.A  very  substantial"  grant,  according  to 
Mr  I_apchlck.  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  would  tl- 
fect  the  summer  Institute  program. 

Another  phase  of  the  project  is  to  persuade 
the  .administrations  of  three  large  American 
cities  with  racial  problems  to  adopt  the  sec- 
ondary education  plan  Mr  Uipchlcks  first 
introduction  to  such  a  project  came  two 
years  ago  when  a  student  leader  of  an  .Alr^- 
American  organization  at  the  University  ol 
Connecticut  discussed  the  positive  accom- 
plishments of  a  similar  educational  project, 
conducted  tor  two  years  m  a  specific  fhetto 
district  ol  New  Haven 

Last  week  Mr  L.ipchlck  personally  dis- 
cussed project  I'RIDE  with  Mayor  Carl 
Stokes  of  Cleveland,  the  hrst  Neuro  elected 
to  a  mayorship  of  a  major  .American  city, 
and  with  John  Wooten  executive  director 
of  the  Negro  Industrial  and  Economic  Union, 
Ironically  just  a  few  short  weeks  before 
his  tragic  death  Sen  Robert  F  Kennedy  ex- 
pressed a  deep  interest  in  "he  project  as  Mr 
Lapchick  discussed  it  with  him  and  Mr? 
Kennedy  during  a  campaign  train  trip 
through  Nebncska 

Mr  Lapchick.  who  is  the  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  I'Tseph  l-ipchick  of  i  Wendover  Road, 
attended  Yonkers  Public  Schools  and  Man- 
hattan Prep  before  moving  to  St  John's 
Last  year  he  took  courses  in  .African  Studies 
at  the  University  of  East  Alrica  in  Kampala. 
Uganda 

"I  hope  that  .someday,  either  through  this 
movement  or  through  our  own  personal  at- 
titudes." Mr  L.ipchlck  muses,  we  can  tell 
ourselves  that  we  helped  to  iiiake  .AiiierK  a 
truly  the  land  el  the  Iree  " 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIAN  CRISIS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NXW    TOBK 

IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent political  liberalization  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  the  still  uncertain  Soviet 
response  to  it  strengthens  the  case  for 
reduction  and  redeployment  of  American 
military  forces  in  'Westem  Europe. 

The  economic  advantages  of  such  a 
move  have  long  been  apparent.  The  costs 
of  maintaining  the  337.000  American 
troopw  in  Westem  Europe  contributed 
a  coverage  of  $500  million  annually  to 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit  for  the 
past  3  years.  Say  net  reduction  in  that 
figure  would  improve  our  unfavorable 
balance-of-payments  by  an  equal 
amount. 

The  political  justification  has  been 
less  cle€ir.  Our  NATO  allies  continue  to 
be  highly  sensitive  to  any  hint  of  a  weak- 
ening of  American  commitment  In  'West- 
ern Europe,  although  at  the  same  time 
there  is  increasing  interest  among  West- 
em Eiux)pean  leaders  in  improving  rela- 
tions with  the  Eastern  bloc.  But  there 
is  no  assurance  than  any  reduction  of 
American  troops  would  bring  a  mutual 
reduction  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  Moreover,  some  observers 
feel  that  such  a  move  might  encourage 
Soviet  probes  of  initiatives,  for  example, 
in  regard  to  Berlin. 

How  to  initiate  a  reduction  or  rede- 
ployment of  military  forces  that  would 
provide  maximum  incentives  for  recipro- 
cal rather  than  retaliatory  action  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
been  a  major  question  for  the  contin- 
gency planners  and  advocates  of  Ameri- 
can force  reduction.  In  hearings  last 
.\prll  on  Senator  Mansfield's  Senate 
resolution  proposing  "a  substantial  re- 
duction" in  American  force  levels  in 
Westem  Europe,  State  Dep>artment  offi- 
cials outlined  three  possible  approaches: 
First,  a  negotiated  withdrawal  with  a 
specific  quid  pro  quo;  second,  a  unilat- 
eral withdrawal  of  NATO  forces;  and 
third,  various  "tactical  variations"  of 
these  two  basic  approaches.  The  hear- 
ings and  subsequent  public  statements 
on  the  issue,  however,  have  produced  no 
clear  indication  of  what  circumstances 
would  justify  setting  any  of  these  plans 
in  motion.  The  current  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia,  it  seems  to  me,  may  pro- 
vide such  an  opportunity. 

Soviet  troops  are  now  reported  linger- 
ing on  Czech  soil  or  obviously  maneuver- 
ing nearby  while  the  Soviet  leaders  at- 
tempt to  bully  the  Czechoslovaks  into 
backing  away  from  their  reforms.  As  re- 
l>orted  in  the  New  York  Times  yesterday, 
.July  25,  1968,  one  justification  cited  by 
Soviet  leaders  for  the  continued  presence 
Oi  Soviet  troops  is  that  Czech  troops  are 
unable  adequately  to  protect  their  bor- 
ders from  possible  invasion  from  the 
West  without  Soviet  assistance. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Czecho- 
.slovakia  is,  of  course,  a  source  of  intense 
foncem  to  us.  even  while  we  naturally 
applaud  the  apparent  determination  of 
the  new  Czech  leaders  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  greater  political  freedom  and 
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diversity.  The  administration  has,  quite 
properly,  endeavored  to  make  clear  that 
the  United  States  has  not  instigated 
these  new  developments  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  has  taken  pains  to  deny  Soviet 
efforts  to  implicate  us — efforts  which 
seem  intended  to  provide  a  possible  basis 
for  intervention.  The  administration  has 
also,  again  wisely,  made  clear  to  the  So- 
viets that  any  military  intervention  on 
their  part  would  gravely  interfere  with 
Soviet-American  relations,  but  has  care- 
fully refrained  from  threatening  any  mil- 
itary action.  Indeed,  no  responsible  West- 
em leader  has  proposed  active  interven- 
tion in  the  Czech  situation  by  NATO 
forces.  Any  such  active  intervention 
would  have  to  be  resisted  by  the  Soiriets 
and  would  surely  lead  to  a  catastrophic 
war  which  no  one  wants. 

Is  there  anything  further  that  the 
United  States  can  do,  discreetly  and 
without  embarrassing  the  new  Czecho- 
slokia  leadership,  to  discourage  Soviet 
military  intervention?  I  believe  that 
there  is. 

Responsible  observers  liave  reported 
that  the  Soviets  are  motivated  in  this 
situation  more  by  an  obsessive  fear  for 
their  own  military  security  than  they  are 
by  considerations  of  dogmatic  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology  or  political  ccusidera- 
tlons.  If  that  is  so.  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  annoimcement  of  Amer- 
ican intention  to  reduce  its  forces  in 
Westem  Europe  would  tend  to  defuse  the 
present  crisis  by  giving  tangible  assur- 
ance to  the  Soviets  of  our  p>eacef  ul  inten- 
tions. It  would  also  contribute  to  a  gen- 
eral lessening  of  East-West  tensions  in 
Europe  that  could  only  be  a  salutory  de- 
velopment in  the  present  crisis.  Such  an 
announcement  would  also  have  the  im- 
mediate advantage  of  weakening  the  So- 
viet argument  that  Soviet  troops  are 
needed  in  Czechoslovakia  because  Czech- 
oslovak forces  are  insuflScient  to  meet  the 
threat  from  the  West. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  any  sudden 
move  should  be  made  which  the 
Czechoslovak  leaders  might  regard  as  an 
indication  of  a  total  disinterest  on  the 
part  of  the  NATO  powers  in  the  internal 
developments  in  Czechoslovakia.  Such  a 
move  might  even  be  taken  as  a  tacit  In- 
vitation to  the  Soviets  to  move  in  force- 
fully. 

What  I  do  suggest  is  that  the  admin- 
istration announce  plans  to  begin  im- 
mediate consultations  with  our  NATO 
allies  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
American  forces  in  Europe  in  a  manner 
which  would  contribute  to  the  greatest 
degree  possible  to  an  early  reciprocal  re- 
duction in  Soviet  forces  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  would  be  helpful  also  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  indicate  its  support  of  such 
a  step.  Accordingly,  I  have  today  intro- 
duced a  resolution  similar,  in  many 
respects,  to  the  resolution  heretofore  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Mansfield.  The  text  of  my  resolution 
follows : 

H.  Res.   1275 

Whereae  the  foreign  policy  and  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  are  dedicated 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  security, 
the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace;  and 

'Whereas  the  United  States.  In  implement- 
ing these  principles,  has  maintained  large 
contingents  of  American  Armed  Forces  in 
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Europe,  together  with  air  and  naval  units, 
for  twenty  years:  and 

Whereas  the  security  of  the  United  States 
Bnd  its  citizens  remains  interwoven  with  the 
security  of  other  nations  signatory  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  as  it  was  when  the 
treaty  was  siened.  but  the  condition  of  our 
European  ull.es,  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily, has  apjireciably  Improved  since  larae 
contingents  of  forces  were  deployed;  and 

Where.-is  the  nieaits  and  capacity  ol  all 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization to  provide  forces  to  resist  aggres- 
sion has  significantly  improved  since  the 
original  United  States  deployment;  and 

■Whereas  the  commitment  by  all  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Is  based  upon 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  treaty  partners  in 
contributing  materials  and  men  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis,  but  such  contributions 
have  not  been  forthcoming  from  all  other 
members  of  the  organization;  and 

Whereas  relations  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Europe  were  tense  when  the 
large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
were  deployed  in  Europe  but  this  situation 
has  now  undergone  substantial  change  and 
relations  between  the  two  parts  of  Europe 
are  now  characterized  by  an  Increasing  two- 
way  flow  of  trade,  people  and  other  peace- 
ful exchange;  and 

Whereas  the  reduction  of  United  States 
forces  In  Europe  will  contribute  to  a  lessen- 
ing of  tensions  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  and  will  help  to  allay  the 
fears  for  their  security  which  obsess  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  which  ap- 
parently underlie  their  concerns  over  the 
growing  tendencies  toward  freedom  in  East- 
ern Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  present  ix>llcy  of  maintain- 
ing large  contingents  of  United  States  forces 
and  their  dependents  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent also  contributes  further  to  the  fiscal 
and  monetary  problems  of  the  United 
States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that,  with  changes 
and  Improvements  In  the  techniques  of 
modem  warfare  and  because  of  the  vast  in- 
crease in  capacity  of  the  United  States  to 
wage  war  and  two  move  military  forces  and 
equipment  by  air.  a  substantial  reduction  of 
United  States  forces  permanently  stationed 
in  Europe  can  and  should  be  made 


NEW  CAREERS  IN  EAST  LOS 
ANGELES 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALUraRVIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Friday,  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
careers  program,  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  is  designed  to  help 
lx)or  people  with  little  education  to  get 
a  toehold  on  a  career  ladder  through  a 
subprofessional  job.  At  the  same  time, 
it  frees  the  professionals  in  libraries, 
hospitals,  and  educational  institutions  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  highly  skilled 
work  for  which  they  have  been  t rallied. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  27  re- 
ports the  launching  of  a  new  careers 
program  designed  specifically  to  place 
underemployed  Mexican  Americans  on 
ladders  to  professional  careers.  Enrollees 
will  spend  8  hom's  a  week  earning  edu- 
cational credentials  at  East  Los  Angeles 
College  while  working  up  through  aide 
positions  toward  professional  status. 
The  program  will  stress  pride  in  the  en- 
rollees' heritage. 

As   I  commend  this  effort   to   bring 
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Mexican  Americans  Into  the  mainstream 
of  American  society  I  include  in  the 
RecoRD  the  entire  article.  New  Careers 
Training  Project  for  Mexican  Americans 
Opens 

New  Careers  Training  Prtubtt  r<>R  MrxuAN- 

Amkkicans   Opens 

<  By  Ja«'lc  Jones  ( 

Tlie  nauon's  flrsi  federally  aninced  proj- 
e.-'.  deslsrned  .ipeiMttciIly  to  place  under-em- 
ployed Mexicjin-Amer.c.ias  ^n  Udders  ui  pro- 
fessional careers  wis  .aiinched  Wednesday 
!n  Eutt  Lrxi  Angeles 

Here  'x>  inaupurtte  the  1250  000  New  Ca- 
reers Pr'-i^am  of  the  Mexican- Amertcan  Op- 
pjrtunlty  Poundatlan  w.us  Mark  Ba'-t-le  VS. 
E)epar*.menc  of  Labor  .idminlstrator  of  work 
and  training  progr  inxs 

Although  the  initial  proRram  caJIs  for  only 
5<1  persons  U>  g-i  lnt<3  sub-pr'>fesslonal  posl- 
tiins  wlUi  county  departments  and  nonprofit 
agencies  MAOP  Eixecurlve  Director  Dtonlclo 
Mi>ra;e»  called  :t  the  beginning  of  new 
tilings  for  East  Lt>s  A:ueles  " 

Under  the  plan  E.ust  L^>s  Angeles  College 
has  devel  iped  "an  innovative  curriculum" 
f  ir  Ne*  Careers  enrollees  so  that  they  will  be 
spendsfli?  eight  hours  a  week  earning  educa- 
t.  ■rial  creileirials  while  working  up  through 
aide  p<i»llMns  •.>ward  professional   status 

Battle  and  Monies  >aid  the  MAOF  New 
Careers  pr'*;rani  differs  from  others  financed 
under  t.ie  dcheuer  .Amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  by  placing  emphasis 
on  pride  in  heritage 

HrJUT.»GF     EMPIHSIZED 

Nh-w  C  ireers  money  has  i?one  into  such 
endeavors  here  .us  the  Cuiicetitrated  Employ- 
ment Project  »nd  the  Neighborhood  AduJt 
Ptixticlpation  Project  Both  seek  to  place  pov- 
erty area  persons  in  sub- professional  starting 
positions   With   established   agencies 

Battle  said  durins;  a  press  conference  at 
Eajt  Lo«  Angeles  College  that  the  MAOF 
project  13  the  first  program  "the  design  for 
Which  meets  the   re.il   New  Careers  concept   " 

NPW      PATTERN      F<iRMED 

He  said  the  Labor  Department  is  hoping  to 
establlan  t^e  notion  of  Cireer  ladders'  in 
institutions  thus  setting  up  a  pattern  whlah 
coiiid  open  routes  for  the  poor  to  profession- 
al careers  without  federal  funds  being  re- 
q  11  red 

At  a  late  .vfterntx^n  communr.y  pri'mony 
at  VLAOF  headquarters  41J7  E  BriK.Klyn  .Ave  . 
Mora.es  praised  Battle  for  seeing  to  it  that 
the  prob.em.s  >f  the  Mexican-.\merican  are 
beginning  to  receive  the  attention  they  de- 
ser'.  e  ' 
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Son  of  Urr  June  Wiley,  of  3458  Yorkway. 
Dtmdalk,  and  Arthur  R    Wiley. 

Sgt  William  H  f'^ter  26.  the  only  son 
of  I  vie  O    Pouter    of  Severn    Md 

CorpKiral  WUev  who  had  been  in  Vietnam 
since  November  19«7.  was  killed  Sunday  by 
fragment  wounds  >f  the  neck  and  body  from 
a  mine  while  he  was  i>n  defensive  action  In 
the  Thleu    Hilen  I'roMiire  i>f  South  Vietnam 

He  was  atUched  Uj  Ui*  81st  Mortar  Dlvl- 
sl..n    Uiid   Hatlallon.  5th  Marine  Regiment. 

Mr«  WUpv  said  her  son  had  written  that 
he  expected  to  be  home  for  Christmas  but 
Then  would  return  for  another  six  numths  in 
Vietnam  He  had  .isked  for  a  transfer  to  the 
security   division  of   the    1st   Air   Wing 

ATTtNOED    DL'NDALK    HIGH 

Corporal  Wiley  who  would  have  been  19 
A\igust  13  was  born  In  P-ax  W  Va  and  Wiis 
brought  by  his  family  U)  Uundalk  when  he 
was  three  months  old 

He  itteiuled  Dundalk  High  School  but  left 
school  to  Join  tlie  .Marine  Corps  .it  the  age 
of  17  in  May  19«7  He  t<K.k  training  at  Par- 
rls  Island.  S  C  .  and  Camp  Lejeune  N  C 
He  was  stationed  at  C.imp  Pendleton.  Cal  . 
before  going  to  Vietnam 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  his  survivors 
include  two  brothers.  UavUl  Wiley  and  Randy 
Wiley:  three  sisters.  Sharon,  Debbie  and 
Elaine  Wiley,  his  ni.iternal  grandparents, 
Ca.-vRie  Boggs  and  Mrs  nielma  Bf>ggs  .ind  his 
paternal  grandparents  Mr  .ind  Mrs  Russell 
Wilev   all  of  Dundalk 

Sergeant  Foster  a  machine  gunner  In  a 
helicopter  .illached  to  the  16th  Marine  Air 
Group  died  when  the  iralt  crashed  -Stinday 
in  the  Marble  Mountain  area  of  Da  Nang. 

He  had  been  in  Vietnam  since  April  on  his 
second  trip  there  He  had  served  21  months 
In  the  battle  .-one  the  first  time,  .iccording 
to  his  father 

Sergeant  Ff>ster  attended  Arundel  High 
School  He  enlisted  In  the  M.irlne  Corps  four 
years  ago  and  U)ok  his  training  at  Parrls  is- 
land .Old  Camp  Lejeune 

Besides  his  father,  he  Is  survived  by  his 
mother.  Mrs  Naomi  R  Scharnock.  of  Ohio, 
and  his  step-mother.  Mrs  Marparent  L. 
Pfister 


July  J?,   I'JOS 


TWO   MARYLAND   (II  S   DIE    IN 
VIETNAM 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

'►      MAKYi-AND 

IN  THfcl  HOL':SE  OK  KEI-RESllNTATIVES 

Fndav    Julu  26    1968 

Mi  LONG  uf  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker. 
L  Cpl.  Michael  R  Wiley  and  Stit.  Wil- 
liam H  Foster  VAo  fine  young  men  from 
Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in  Viet- 
nam I  wish  to  commend  their  bravery 
and  honor  iheir  memory  by  including  the 
fjHuwin^'  article  in  the  Record 

Dl    NDAI.K.      SEVUIN      CiIS      DiB      IN       WAR        CPT 

WiLt.Y     S<iT    y<»>Tai   WrRE   Killed   in    r,^.^•^■ 
RATE    .^iTIO.Nb 

Two  marines  from  .Maryland  one  of  them 
on  his  second  tour  of  duty,  ha^e  been  killed 
in  Vietnam,  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
ported yesterday 

They  were 

Lance   Cpl     Michael    R     Wiley     18-year-old 


MUNICIPAL   CAPITAL   MARKET   EX- 
PANSION ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr   TAFT    Mr   Speaker,  the  financial 

plight  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  America  today  is  one  of  fiscal 
poverty  Tlie  States  itre  .slowly  stran- 
■.tlinc  for  lack  of  funds  and  are  continually 
faced  with  the  i>roblem  of  how  to  raise 
revenues  to  meet  current  and  future  cx- 
pendituri'.s  This  pinch,  caused  by  msulfi- 
nent  fimds.  has  created  ii  reluctance  to 
embark  upon  m  w  projects  demanded  by 
an  ir.crfH.suiK  metropolitan  population 
Yet.  legislation  has  been  introduced  in 
both  tlie  House  and  Senate,  HR  15991 
iind  S  3170.  the  Municipal  Capital  Mar- 
ket Expansion  .\ct.  which  would  add  to 
the  financial  problem  of  the  States  and 
tie  tht-m  further  to  Washington  I  have 
receurd  a  resolution  .idopted  by  the  city 
of  Cincinnati  exprt-.ssing  its  opposition  to 
these  proixjsals  and  I  submit  it  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record: 

Resolution 
Expre.'-sing  the  sense  of  Council  In  opposi- 
tion   to   United   States   Senate   Bill    No    3170 
.ind   United   Statea   House  ol   Representatives 


Bill  No    16961  and  urging  that  said  bills  not 
be  pajBBed 

Whereas.  V  S  Senate  Bill  No  3170  and  U  S 
House  of  Representatives  Bill  No  16991.  each 
now  pending,  are  Intended  to  encourage  sf.Ttr 
and  local  governments  to  waive  tax  exemp- 
tion on  all  their  bonds  sold  to  finance  public 
projects:  and 

Whereas   Tills  Is  an  initial  .step  toward  con- 
tml  of  the  capital  programs  of  all  states  an.l 
municipalities   by   the  Federal   Ciovernnieir 
and 

Whereas  the  present  administrative  red- 
tape  related  to  all  of  the  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams Is  mild  compared  to  the  control,  repu- 
latlon,  audlt.«  and  delays  that  would  resul- 
in  the  Federal  Oovernment  determining  thit 
each  ftate  and  municipal  bond  issue  darce 
and  small  cltyi  Is  economically  sound  bef'  r. 
the  Federal  Government  would  guarantee  t!,. 
l.ssue  and  provide  the  interest  rate  subsidy 
and 

WhereiLs  .email  cities  and  villages  would  re- 
ceive the  bulk  of  the  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  the  l.irger  cities:  all  municipal  issues  would 
carry   the  .same  quality  rating:   and 

Whereas,  the  present  tax  exempt  status  r,f 
a  debt  issue  I'f  a  well  manatred  city  In  a  good 
economic  environment  is  worth  in  excess  il 
40'      interest  cost  adjustment:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  ba-sls  for  the  argu- 
ment that  the  capital  market  for  state  and 
municipal  Issues  under  the  guarantee-sub- 
sidy plan  would  be  increased  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  seem  that  the  capital  market 
may  be  diminished  if  Federal  tax  saving  in- 
centives are  removed  with  only  a  Fedcr.il 
guarantee  against  default  substituted  there- 
for: now.  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Cincinnati,  State  cf  Ohio- 

Srr  1  Tliat  it  is  the  sense  of  Council 
that  United  States  Senate  Bill  No  3170  and 
United  .States  House  •■f  Representatives  Bill 
No  15991  ire  detrimental  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  City  of  Cincinnati  and  of  the  other 
cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

Sec  2  That  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  arc  urged 
to  defeat  US  Senate  Bill  No  3170  and  US 
House  of  Representatives  BUI  No    15991 

Sec  J  That  this  resolution  be  spread  upon 
the  minutes  of  Council  and  that  the  Clerk 
transmit  copies  thereof  to  Senators  Lausche 
.Old  Young  and  to  all  Ohio  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  .xs  well  as  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
both  houses  of  Congress 
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WILAT  ABOUT  GOOD  GUYS'^ 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or     KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr  RHRIVER  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  AbiJene.  Kan  ,  Reflector  Chronicle 
which  IS  de.servinK  of  the  attention  of 
Members  of  the  House  as  we  consider  the 
so-called  lecislative  cures  for  the  Na- 
tions ills  The  editorial  appropriate!;, 
asks  the  question,  when  is  somebody 
I'omu  to  remember  the  "good  guys." 
or  the  great  majority  of  hard-working, 
iaw-aoiding  citizens  trying  to  live  de- 
cent, honorable  lives?  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

What   Abovt  Good  Gvys'' 
The    headlines    in    one    paper    the    lither 
morning  had  to  do  with  a  new  program  of 
millions  to  aid  downtrodden  alcoholics,  an- 


other explained  a  big  federal  grant  for 
\enereal  disease  -education".  Increased  wel- 
i.ire  programs  and  more  about  the  federal 
lift  of  nearly  $1  million  to  the  street  gangs 
m  Chicago  as  sort  of  a  bribe  to  keep  them  In 
1  i !  i  e 

Regardless  of   the  merit  of   any   of   these. 

nd  many  others,  one  raises  the  question  of 

when    IS   somebody   going    to   remember   the 

oixl  guvs'— or  the  great  majority  of  hard- 

i.rking.  law  abiding  citizens  trying  to  live 

decent,  honorable  lives?  They  are  becoming 

>iuiie  disgusted  and  tired  of  the  load  on  their 

hacks,  wondering  if  they  are  to  become  the 

lost"  generation. 

Can  a  nation  be  regulated  to  death?  Can 

,  rune.   sex.   alcoholism   and   morals  be   leglB- 

;  ,ted  in  or  out  or  bought  off? 

It  would  appear  that  It  Is  more  than  a  co- 
incidence that  many  of  the  country's  current 
Ills  date  back  to  about  the  time  we  started 
legislating  out  the  church,  religion,  saluting 
Mie  flag  and  general  respect  for  law  and 
•  rder 

Many  of  the  so-called  "students"  and 
i.thers  of  that  age  who  are  Involved  in  various 
protests  disturbances  and  uprisings  around 
t!ie  country  today  were  the  little  boys  and 
(;irls  in  grade  schools  who  were  told  they 
lould  no  longer  repeat  a  prayer  in  school, 
ling  patriotic  songs  and  to  forget  Santa 
Claus — unless  he  came  from  Washington. 

it  IS  not  surprising  they  have  grown  up 
with  less  respect  for  everything,  including 
their  livmUies  and  fellow  man.  Only  trouble 
tan  follow.  Draft  card  burning  became  a 
symbol  of  spitting  on  the  American  flag. 
More  .  .  .  more  .  .  .  has  become  a  symbol  of 
!he  everythlng-for-everybody  philosophy. 

Like  the  note  at  the  bank.  It  always  comes 
due    Somebody  h.'is  to  pay. 

But  when  is  somebody  going  to  remember 
the  good  guys? 


INSTE.\D  OF  GOLD 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  FTUEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  on 
everyone's  mind.  The  interrelations  be- 
tween salaries  or  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living  has  long  been  a  topic  on  which 
much  wa5  written. 

Since  the  questions  of  "sound"  money 
and  inflation  are  of  considerable  current 
interest,  problems  stemming  from  the 
fiscal  policies  of  our  country  and  related 
matters  are  necessarily  demanding  a 
liirge  portion  of  my  thinking  and  reading. 
In  this  connection.  I  read  a  very  Ulumi- 
i.ating  article  which  was  published  in 
ihe  E^fening  Sun  of  Baltimore  on  July 
:.'  1968.  entitled  "Instead  of  Gold,"  which 
merits  our  consideration  because  of  a 
novel  approach  toward  the  whole  inter- 
national monetary  system. 

The  Sunpapers  of  Baltimore  are  highly 
respected  and  influential  newspapers  and 
the  writers  of  that  article  are  considered 
as  very  knowledgeable  in  their  respective 
fields  of  endeavor.  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Blum- 
i.M^rp  is  a  consultant  on  foreign  securities 
and  Mr.  Gwinn  Owens  is  a  writer  on 
I'Ublic  affairs  for  WJZ-TV,  one  of  Balti- 
more's leading  television  broadcasting 
.■■tations.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject.  I  now  insert  this  article  in 
the  pages  of  the  Record. 


Instead  of  Gold 
(By  Stanley  A.  Blumberg  and  Gwinn  Owens) 
In  International  economics  as  in  religion, 
nationalism  or  baseball,  old  notions  die  hard. 
One  such  notion  holds  that  an  International 
monetary  system  pegged  to  the  price  of  gold 
can  keep  the  world's  currencies  on  an  even 
keel  for  the  foreseeable  future.  .Specifically. 
the  system  now  hangs  on  the  value  of  a  dollar 
stabilized  by  the  price  of  gold  This  price  is 
arbitrarily  maintained  at  $35  an  ounce  Other 
nations,  through  an  International  Monetary 
Fund  agreement,  value  their  currencies  in 
relation  to  the  relatively  stable  dollar. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  gold- 
based  dollar  standard  is  that  in  pragmatic 
terms  it  has  worked.  The  nations  that  have 
accepted  it  are  provided  with  an  anchor  to 
keep  their  own  currencies  from  drifting  into 
oblivion.  The  upshot  hius  been  .i  sound  cli- 
mate for  international  trade 

If  the  system  ever  stops  working,  however, 
it  will  probably  collapse  completely,  because 
It,  is  based  on  an  essentially  irrational  con- 
cept— mankind's  mythical  belief  in  the  spe- 
cial value  of  gold.  In  a  rational,  literal  world, 
such  a  concept  is  as  unlikely  to  survive  as 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  Signs  are  unmis- 
takable that  the  system  is  in  permanent 
trouble. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  i.-  to  advance 
iin  idea  that  promises  a  completely  new  and 
more  rational  approach  toward  the  whole  in- 
ternational monetary  system  The  idea  is 
based  on  the  indispuuible  fact  that  no  cur- 
rency, whether  it  be  dollars  or  doughnuts  i.s 
worth  more  or  less  than  what  it  will  buy. 

Consider,  first  the  state  of  the  present 
monetary  system.  In  the  fact  of  a  devalued 
pound,  a  sliaky  franc  and  a  threatened  dol- 
lar, a  number  of  remedies  are  being  tried, 
including  "paper  gold"  and  the  two-piece 
gold  market.  All  are  of  a  stop-gap  nature 
Another  solution,  proposed  but  always  re- 
jected, is  simply  to  let  all  currencies  float 
iree  and  find  their  own  market  vaUie  Here 
again,  the  problem  is  the  lack  of  that  neces- 
sary anchor  to  keep  the  whole  system  from 
drifting  into  chaos. 

The  solution,  therefore,  must  take  into  ac- 
count these  realities  First,  the  world  will 
continue  to  sustain  sovereign  nations  that 
will  maintain  their  own  currencies  .Second. 
the  gold  standard,  sooner  or  later  will  dis- 
appear. Third,  the  dollar  will  probably  re- 
main the  worlds  dominant  unit  of  money. 
Fourth,  there  must  be  a  standard  upon  which 
the  dollar  and  other  currencie.s  can  be  valued. 
How.  then,  can  a  value  standard  be  estab- 
lished? The  means  is  already  at  hand,  and  it 
is  relatively  simple.  In  the  United  States. 
once  a  month,  the  exact  value  of  the  dollar 
is  established  through  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Cost  of  Living  Index.  The  index,  of 
course,  only  confirms  what  the  housewife 
already  knows  in  less  exact  terms  when  she 
buys  groceries.  Right  now.  for  example,  she 
knows  that  the  value  of  her  dollar  is  de- 
clining. 

The  Government's  Cost  of  Living  Index  is 
computed  through  price  changes  in  a  whole 
range  of  goods  and  services.  It  is  stated  in  a 
percentage  based  on  what  a  dollar  would  buy 
in  a  base  period,  currently  1957-1959.  The 
latest  Index  shows  that  the  cost  of  most  of 
the  family's  needs  has  gone  up  sharply  and 
that  a  dollar  will  buy  about  15  per  cent  less 
than  It  would  in  the  base  period. 

If  the  United  States  can  establish  so  pre- 
cisely what  its  dollar  is  worth,  why  not  estab- 
lish a  similar  price  index  in  each  of  the  ten 
major  Industrial  countries?  Then  each  coun- 
try, in  exchanging  goods,  services,  credit  or 
currency,  would  have  a  realistic  standard 
for  trading.  Commerce  would  take  place  on 
the  most  rational  basis  pKJssible — the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money. 

The  system  would  require  that  each  of  the 
ten  countries  agree  to  the  component  parts 
of    its    Cost    of    Living    Index.    Every    three 
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months,  computers  would  analyze  the  latest 
data  and  establish  a  revised  Index.  The  com- 
puting of  each  index  would  be  strictly  super- 
vised by  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Thenceforth,  there  would  never  be  any 
question  of  how  many  francs  a  Frenchman 
would  get  for  his  dollar,  or  how  many  dol- 
liirs  an  American  can  demand  for  his  pound. 
The  standard  would,  at  any  given  time,  be 
as  absolute  as  a  gold  sUindard — but  it  would 
be  current  and  not  arbitrary.  World-wide  in- 
flation would  not  impose  a  burden  on  any 
one  country  so  long  as  currencies  maintained 
the  same  relationship.  S<iund  fiscal  policies 
would  be  encouraged  within  each  country, 
lest  Its  currency  suffer  a  relative  decline 

By  basing  currency  values  on  the  only  real 
standard— what  each  unit  will  buy— the  na- 
tions of  the  world  would  be  Iree  from  the 
tvrannv  of  gold  This  Ls  the  promise  of  the 
Cost  of  Living  Index,  that  is.  real  purchas- 
ing power,  as  a  niea.sure  of  the  value  of 
money. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  LARRY  WINN.  JR. 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtSENTATIV  ES 

Wednesday.  July  17.  1968 
Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  third 
week  of  July  marks  the  10th  annual  ob- 
.servance  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Third  Di.strict  of  Kan.sas  in 
commemorating  this  event  We  Amer- 
icans mu.st  remember  that  millions 
throughout  the  world  Ions  for  the  free- 
doms which  we  may  take  for  granted. 
Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  arts,  and  the  right  to 
protest  or  to  travel  are  denied  a  major- 
ity of  our  fellow  men.  Millions  have  lived 
for  years  in  the  midst  of  political  op- 
pression, economic  miserj-.  and  intellec- 
tual .starvation.  Captive  Nations  Week 
.series  as  a  reminder  of  freedom — the 
rights  enjoyed  by  free  nations  and  the 
freedoms  denied   the   Captive  Nations. 

The  United  States  continues  to  ex- 
pend manpower,  materials,  and  economic 
resources  to  turn  the  tide  of  continuing 
Communi.st  acgression  throughout  the 
world.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
we  remain  mindful  of  the  violence  and 
bloodshed  which  characterized  the  Com- 
munist takeovers  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Lithuania.  Russia.  Czechoslovakia.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany.  Bulgaria,  Main- 
land China.  North  Korea.  North  Viet- 
nam. Cuba,  and  others,  to  mention  a 
few.  These  countries  are  boimd  to  the 
leash  of  Soviet  Imperialism,  retaining 
only  the  memory  of  the  basic  individual 
liberties  once  enjoyed  by  their  people — 
freedoms  relinquished  only  after  violent 
struggles. 

Nations  liave  always  been  subjected  to 
oppression  and  domination  by  others. 
Nevertheless,  today  as  in  the  past,  we 
must  inspire  confidence  in  the  captive 
peoples  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
move the  chains  of  their  oppression.  The 
recent  student  turmoil  m  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  exemplifies  the  thirst  for 
freedom  within  the  hearts  of  these  peo- 
ple. Czechoslovakia's  subtle  defiance  of 
the  Soviet  Warsaw  Pact  testifies  to  the 
change  brewing  within  the  Soviet  camp. 
Therefore,  as  we  endeavor  to  build  a 
better   future,   let   us   not   forget   those 
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behind  the  Iron  Ciirtaln  who  yeani  and 
strive  for  freedom 


STATE  FTREARMS  CONTROL  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OP   1968 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  July  26.  196S 
Mr  Mcculloch  Mr  Speak.-r  since 
the  passage  of  the  State  Firearms  Con- 
trol Assistance  Act  of  1968  by  the  House 
on  July  24.  1968,  many  Members  have 
requested  a  summar\'  memorandum  of 
the  blU 

When  le(?lslatlon  of  national  Impor- 
tance Is  brought  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  Ls  our  custom  to  have  an 
analysis  prepared  to  aid  In  the  study  of 
the  bill  In  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
17  amendments  were  adopted  on  the 
floor,  €t%  up-to-date  dlnest  become  essen- 
tial to  understanding  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  House 

Notwlthstandmg  the  large  number  of 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House,  the 
baiic  thrust  and  effect  of  the  committee 
bill  remains  intact  H  R  17735  prohibits 
Uiterstate  traCBc  of  firearms  as  well  as 
over-the-counter  ,sales  to  nonresidents 
and  all  trafBc  in  regard  to  minors,  felons, 
fugitives,  narcotic  addicts,  the  mentally 
mcompetent,  and  those  under  indictment 
for  a  cnme  The  very  same  prohibition 
applies  to  pistol  ammunition 

The  follo?t'ing  memorandum  is  of  ne- 
cessity, brief  and  condensed  It  does  not 
cover  some  provisions  of  the  bill  such  as 
the  procedures  for  licensing.  It  is  not  In- 
tended to  be  definitive  of  the  entire  bill 
But  it  does  thoroughly  digest  the  pro- 
hibitions in  the  bill  as  passed  bv  the 
House.  Other  detailed  questions  .should 
be  answered  by  examining  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  bill 

StrMMABT  Digest  '>k  the  .STArx  Firearms  Con- 
trol .\CT  or   1988.  HR    17735    \a  Passid  bt 
THE  HoCSl  ON  JrLY  24.   1968 
PHar  the  purposes  of  this  Act    'he  :oilowlng 
detliiuions  are  controUlnx 

Plrearm— means  any  weapon  i  Including  a 
starter  gun  i  which  will  or  Is  designed  to  or 
may  readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile 
by  the  action  of  an  exploelve.  the  frame  or 
receiver  of  any  such  weapon:  or  any  flrearm 
muffler  or  firearm  silencer,  or  <tny  destructive 
device 

Ammimltlon  Includes  only  ammunition 
for  a  destructive  device  .ind  pistol  i.r  revolver 
ammunition  It  shall  not  Include  shotgun 
shells,  metallic  ammunition  suitable  for  use 
only  in  rifles,  or  any  22  caliber  rim  tire 
ammunition. 

fNLAWFUL    A(.-rS    UND»Jl    HR      17715 

Unlawful  for  any  person 

1  To  manufacture.  Import  or  deal  m  iiny 
rtrearms  or  ammunition  without  a  federal 
license  (collectors  who  -rade  In  interstate 
,*nd  foreign  commerce  must  also  be  licensed)  ; 

2  For  any  person.  In  connection  with  ob- 
taining A  tirearm  or  ammmunltlon  from  .^ 
licensee  to  make  a  false  represeiuatloii  mate- 
rial to  such  acquisition, 

3  To  cause  to  deliver  to  any  common  or 
contract  carrier  for  transportation  in  com- 
merce any  flrearm  or  ammunition  to  a  non- 
Ucensee  without  wntten  notice  to  the  carrier 
as  to  the  contents  of  the  package,  ficept  for 
flrearms  suQd  ammunlclon  being  transported 
by  a  passenger  who  delivers  such  tirearm  or 
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ammunition  Into  the  ctistody  of  the  operator 
of  the  carrier  for  the  duration  of  the  trip; 

4  Knowlriifly  to  transport  or  ship  In 
commerce  any  stolen  firearm  or  stolen 
ammunition 

5  Knowingly  to  receive  pledge  or  accept 
as  security  tT  illpstwe  n  commerce  of  a  stolen 
flrearm  or  stolen  ammunition; 

fl  Knowingly  U)  transport  ship  or  receive 
m  commerce  a  firearm  with  obliterated  or 
altered  serial  number; 

7  Knowlnnlv  to  uiiport  or  bring  into  the 
United  Sfjttes  .inv  tlrenrms  or  ammunition 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  permit  impor- 
tation ai  for  .scientific  or  research  pur- 
i>»e«  (bi  of  unserviceable  firewrms  fir 
curios  CI  of  firearms  and  .immunltlon 
Keuerally  suitable  for  or  adaptable  to  sfKirt- 
ing  pnrpiwes  but  not  military  surplus  flre- 
arm-s  .di  of  firearms  and  ammunition  taken 
i>ut  of  the  country  by  the  person  bringing 
them  t>u-k  in 

Unlawful  '.  >r  Ucen.sees 

I  To  ship  or  transport  in  commerce  any 
firearm  or  .immunltlon  to  non-licensees 
i-iri'pt  lor  retvirnlng  firearms  to  persons 
fri^im  whom  received  mailing  firearms  to 
those  eligible  U)  receive  them  under  Title 
18  United  SUtes  Code  5  1715-  guards, 
watchmen  .fficers  and  so  forth  and  this 
prohibition  dties  not  apply  dlllerently  in 
'.he  District  of  Columbia  Puerto  Rico  or 
possessions  of  the  United  -States  than  If 
they  were  .States  (  this  piiragraph  does  not 
prevent  persons  from  mailing  flre«irms  to  11- 
cen.see8    for    repair    or    cvistomlzlng  i ; 

>  To  sell  or  deliver  any  firearm  or  am- 
mimlUon  to  a  non-licensee  under  18  years 
lid  .IT  .short  guns  or  short  gun  ammunition 
to  anyone  vinder  21  years  old  (applies  to 
intc'  and  intra.itatr  ot>mmerce) . 

3  To  .sell  or  deliver  any  firearm  or  am- 
munition Ui  any  non-licensee  In  any  State 
where  purchase  or  poeseaslon  would  l)e  a  vio- 
lation of  State  law  or  published  ordinance 
unless  the  licensee  had  reaaonable  cause 
to  believe   that   it   was  not  a  violation: 

4  To  sell  or  deliver  any  firearm  to  a  non- 
licensee  who  is  a  non-resident  of  the  li- 
censees Slate  eicept  tor  long  guns  sold  or 
delivered,  if  permitted  by  State  law.  to  resi- 
dents of  (Xintlguous  state*  and  ijcf^t  lor 
long  .juns  sold  or  delivered  to  non-resi- 
dents *ho  are  participating  in  hunting  or 
m  an  organlied  shooting  contest  and  who 
submit  a  sworn  statement  (copy  mailed  to 
afflants  local  police  chief  i  that  the  long  gun 
t\^  become  lost,  stolen  or  Inoperative  while 
so  engaged 

5  To  sell  or  deliver  luiy  destructive  device, 
machine  gun  or  sawed-oJT  rifle  to  any  non- 
license   unless   authorized   by   the   Secretary 

H  To  sell  or  deliver  any  firearm  or  ammu- 
nition to  any  person  without  recording  name, 
age  and  address  of  such  person  (applies  to 
tritc-state  and  intrastate  commerce); 

7  To  transfer  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
to  .my  person  having  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  such  person  Is  a  fugitive  from  JusUce. 
under  indictment,  a  convicted  felon,  an  un- 
lawful user  of  marijuana,  dangerous  drugs 
or  narcotics,  or  has  been  adjudicated  a  men- 
tal defective  or  committed  to  a  mental  insti- 
tution (applies  to  tntrr  and  irjfrostate  com- 
merce ) . 

8  To  make  false  entries  or  fall  to  make 
proper  entries  or  mainUiin  records  .ts  re- 
qu.red  by  this  .\cr. 

Unlaw  for  non-licensees: 

1  To  transport  inuior  receive  In  the  State 
of  his  residence  .iny  flrearm  obtained  out- 
ride the  State  ificfptton  for  firearms  ob- 
tained by  bequest  .)r  interstate  .succession — 
rurttier  ricfption  lor  long  guns  otherwise 
lawfully  obtained  in  a  contiguous  state — 
further  rxceptio'i  for  long  guns  obtained  out 
<^if  state  while  engaged  in  hunting  or  in  an 
organized  shooting  contest  when  such  hunt- 
er or  shooter  s  long  gun  has  become  lost, 
stolen  or  inoperative  .uid  he  makes  a  sworn 
statement  to  that  effect  (copy  sent  to  the 
local  chief  of  police) — further  t'xception  for 
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firearms  obtained  out  of  state  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act: 

2  To  transport  In  commerce  machine  gun-, 
sawed-off  rifles  and  sawed-ofT  shot  guns  un 
less    authorized     by     the    Secretary    of    ti,.- 
Treasury; 

3  To  transfer,  transport  or  deliver  ans 
flrearm  to  another  non-licensee  who  reside 
in  another  state  (riceptum  for  flrearms  .■!' 
talned  by  bequest  or  intestate  successloii 
further  I'ireption  lor  temjK)rary  transfer 
for  sporting  or  other  lawful  purposes  - 
provided    in   the  legislative   history); 

Unlawful  for  common  or  contract  carrier^ 

1    To  UHi:sport   In   commerce  any  flrear; 
or    ammunition    with    reasonable    cfuihe    ■ 
t)elieve   such    transportation    Is    In    violation 
of  this  Act, 

Prohibited  i>ersons 

1     Unlawful  for  any  felon^^itjitive    i>er>oi, 
under    Indictment,    unlawfiit  user   of    muri 
Juana    dangerous  drugs  or  narcotics,  adjiid; 
cated  mental  defective  or  person  comml';."! 
to  a  mental  institution:   (a)  to  ship  or  trni    - 
port   in  commerce  any   firearm  or  ammum 
lion,   (bl  To  receive  In  commerce  any  flrean, 
or  iinimunitlon  shipped  In  commerce. 

PENALTIES 

Whoeser  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  or  «!.■ 
t-\er  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  durlntt  'Ip 
(.-onimlsslon    of    a    federal    felony    shall    '  • 
sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  not  less  tti  .;; 
one    year    nor    more    than    10    years     In    '^.i 
case    of    second    or    subsequent    convlctlni! 
such  person  shall  t>e  sentenced  to  Imprls-ii- 
ment  for  not  less  than   five  years  nor  nvT' 
than  twenty-five  years.  The  execution  or  im- 
position of  any  sentence  lmp>oeed  under  tin- 
provision  may  not  be  suspended  and  proba- 
tion may  not  be  granted  and  such  sentence 
must  run  consecutively  to  any  sentence  im- 
posed for  the  federai  felony. 

Penalties  for  violation  of  the  the  other  pro- 
hibitions listed  herein  are  up  to  $5,000  or  5 
years  or  both 

H  R  17735  Its  passed  the  House  on  July  24 
1968.  and  sent  to  the  Senate  does  not  conl,iln 
any  provision  requiring  the  registration  of 
anv  firearm  nor  does  It  require  the  licensing 
of  .my  tire;irm  owner. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  AT   18 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    UASSACHUSITTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mv 
conviction  the  time  has  come  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation  to  reassess  the  propo- 
sition of  whether  or  not  the  youth  of  Ihi.s 
country  should  be  permitted  to  vote  at 
the  age  of  18.  I  think  they  .should. 

Therefore  I  have  introduced  in  this 
Congress  House  Joint  Resolution  1275, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
on  account  of  age  to  persons  who  are  18 
years  of  age  or  older, 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  averanf 
American  18-year-old  today  is  better  ed- 
ucated, more  mature,  and  has  a  hinher 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  in- 
volvement than  ever  before. 

Knowledge,  and  the  opportunity  to 
gain  it.  is  increasing  at  a  rate  unparal- 
leled in  previous  history. 

Our  youth,  today,  are  extraordinarily 
knowledgeable  on  national  issues,  com- 
mitted to  the  betterment  of  our  society 
and  articulate  In  their  convictions. 

From  the  age  of  18  to  21  they  are  cer- 


tainly. In  these  times,  helping  to  shoulder 
the  burdens  of  our  society,  and  they  do 
It  mostly  with  sound  judgment;  they  pay 
income  and  property  tax,  and  they  bear 
iirms.  Surely  we  must  extend  every  con- 
.sideration  to  their  right,  then,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  decisions  of  government 
which  establish  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional policy. 

As  so  often  asserted  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  basic  premi.se  of  a  democracy 
iissumes  that  all  those  who  help  bear  the 
burdens  of  society  will  share  In  the  de- 
cisionmaking process  of  that  society. 

In  order  to  give  our  youth  their  right- 
ful share  In  decisionmaking,  I  hope  and 
urge  that  this  Congress  will  favorably 
act  on  my  proix>sal,  and  similar  pro- 
posals that  have  been  filed  by  a  great 
many  Members  of  Congress,  before  this 
session  adjourn.s. 


FURTHER   COMMENTS   ON   THE 
FORTAS  APPOINTMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  Mr,  Speaker,  re- 
t'arding  the  present  controversy  over 
the  nomination  of  Justice  Fortas  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S,  Su- 
preme Court,  it  Is  hoped  that  opposition 
to  his  appointment  will  not  be  indis- 
criminately ascribed  to  arti-Semitism 
motivations.  To  be  sure,  there  are  those 
in  this  Nation  whose  anti-Semitism  will 
play  a  part  in  opposing  the  nomination, 
the  American  Nazi  Party  being  a  good 
Illustration,  It  is  generally  known  that 
this  ••national  socialist"  movement  is 
based  on  the  German  Nazi  Party  headed 
by  Adolf  Hitler  and  espouses  a  line  of 
hatred  against  the  Jews  and  Negroes. 
The  broad,  careless,  and  indiscriminate 
application  of  the  anti-Semitism  charge 
to  sincere  objections  to  the  Fortas  ap- 
pointment based  on  his  judicial  and  past 
record  could  well  be  placing  these  objec- 
tors in  the  camp  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party,  To  .say  that  this  would  be  an  un- 
fair and  irresponsible  disservice  is  to 
init  it  very  mildly. 

In  addition,  one  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  apply  the  anti-Semitism  label  to  a 
licrson  who  is  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
community  both  by  birth  and  by  basic 
reliizious  belief.  Such  a  case  is  that  of 
Mr,  Bcn.iamin  Ginzburg  who  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
aqainst  the  Fortas  appointment  and 
who.se  testimony  appeared  in  the  Con- 
cRESsiONAL  Record  of  July  17.  1968,  Mr. 
Ginzburg  is  the  former  research  director 
nf  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rii^hts  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  a  past  assistant  editor  of  "The 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,' 

On  July  25.  1968.  an  advertisement  ap- 
I)eared  in  the  Jewish  'Week,  published 
here  in  Washington  and  sponsored  by 
Mr,  Ginzburg.  in  which  he  comments 
further  on  his  opposition  to  the  Fortas 
appointment.  To  help  combat  any  in- 
(ii.scriminate  charge  of  anti-Semitism  re- 
garding the  Fortas  appointment,  I  sub- 
mit  the   advertisement   entitled,   •Con- 
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cernlng  the  Jews  and  Justice  Fortas," 
for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

CONCDININO    THE    JEWS    AND    JUSTICE    FORTAS 

To  the  readers  of  the  Jewish   Werk: 

The  cry  of  antl-SemltIsm  raised  by  pro- 
fessional Jews  in  connection  with  the  oppo- 
sition to  Justice  Fortiis'  elevation  to  the  post 
of  Chlel  Justice  reminds  us  of  nothing  so 
much  as  the  cry  of  police  brutality  raised  by 
professional  Negroes  whenever  a  member  of 
their  race  Is  charged  with  a  crime.  In  both 
cases  there  Is  no  attempt  to  determine 
whether  religious  or  racial  prejudice  is  ac- 
tually involved— there  is  simply  an  auto- 
matic reaction  to  the  fact  that  a  Jew  or  Negro 
Is  In  trouble  and  a  rush  to  cry  that  the  whole 
group  Is  being  attacked. 

As  a  member  of  the  Jewish  community 
both  by  birth  and  by  basic  religious  belief,  I 
resent  the  participation  of  The  Jewish  Week 
m  the  false  cry  of  anti-Semitism  I  have 
lollowed  the  hearings  on  Justice  Foruvs  with 
close  attention,  I  have  t.ilked  to  many  of  the 
Senators  opposing  his  confirmation  as  Chief 
JusUce.  I  have  not  found  among  them  any 
faigns  of  a  whispering  campaign  or  any  dis- 
play of  anti-Semitism,  Rather  I  have  found 
good  grounds  of  public  policy  for  the  oppo- 
sition to  Justice  Fortas  I  recognize  the  right 
of  others,  be  they  Jews  or  Gentucs,  to  dis- 
approve of  these  grounds,  and  ins'«id  to 
champion  the  views  and  qualifications  (jf 
Justice  Fortas  as  beneficial  to  the  country. 
But  I  don't  recognize  the  right  to  make  a 
Jewish  issue  out  of  the  Fortas  case 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  some 
bigoted  groups  scattered  over  the  country 
who  are  peddling  anti-Jewi.sh  hate  in  con- 
nection with  the  Fortas  nomination.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  all  Jews  have  to  rush  to 
Fortas'  defense  to  show  their  opposition  to 
anti-Semitism,  anv  more  than  the  discovery 
that  Communists  endorse  a  certain  program 
means  that  antl-Communlsts  must  reject 
that  program  in  order  to  show  Uieir  opposi- 
tion to  Communism, 

I  myself  have  testified  in  opposition  to 
Justice  Fortas'  confirmation  because  I  have 
read— and  digested— his  recent  pamphlet  on 
Civil  Disobedience,  and  found  myself  literally 
stunned  by  the  revelation  of  his  moral- 
political  outlook.  It  is  an  outlook  which  h.i,s 
very  close  ties  with  the  Marxist  outlook  and 
very  little  connection  with  the  Judaic  moral- 
rellglous  tradition 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  Jews  in 
Washington  who  have  followed  Justice 
Fortas'  career  since  he  came  to  the  CapiuU 
City  with  the  New  Deal,  They  agree  with  my 
judgment  that  he  is  unfit  to  occupy  the  au- 
gust and  all-important  post  of  Chief  Justice 
Some  of  them  would  have  testified  la  public 
against  Justice  Fortas  were  they  not  con- 
strained by  their  government  employment  to 
keep  silent.  As  It  happens,  I  am  a  retired 
civil  servant  and  thus  feel  free  to  voice  my 
objections  to  Justice  Fortas  without  fear  or 
favor. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  send  to  any  readers  who 
ask  for  it  a  copy  of  my  le.stmiony.  In  the 
me.mtime  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  couple  of 
incidents  that  underscore  the  inadvisabil- 
ity— to  sav  the  least— of  Jews  rallying  around 
Justice  Fort.os  as  their  moral  standard  bearer 
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JUSTICE     FORTAS     AS      EIBIirAI,      SCHOLAR 

The  other  day  Justice  Fort-is  fought  to 
bolster  his  doctrine  of  a  ficxible  and  chang- 
ing interpretation  of  the  Constitution  by  in- 
dulging in  Biblical  higher  criticism  in  regard 
to  the  Ten  Cc  mmandmcntp.  Thus  lie  de- 
clared: 

•T  was  thinking  about  this  the  other  day. 
In  the  Ten  Commandments  there  is  a  very 
simple  phrase:  Thou  shall  not  kill.'  A  very 
simple  phrase  But  that  very  simple  phrase. 
Senator,  has— uikes  on  diflerenl  meanings. 
Some  people  think  that  it  nie.ins  that 
you  must  not  kill  m  a  delen.'^ive  \sar.  -Some 
people  think  that  it  means  that  c.ipil.il  pun- 


ishment Is  in  violation  of  the  law  of  God  and 

so   on  " 

Had  Justice  Fortas  read   the  Jewish  Bible 
either  In  the  original  Hebrew  or  in  any  of  the 
Jewish   translations  Into  English,   he  would 
have  known  that  the  commandment  In  ques- 
tion reads:  "Thou  shall  not  murder  (Lo  tirt- 
sach   in  Hebrew)     Although  the  King  James 
Christian  translation  renders  the  command- 
ment, "Thou  .Shalt  not  klll,'^  Christian  schol- 
ars have   long  recognized  that  this  Is  a  cnl- 
Uxjuial  rendering  which  really  refers  to  mur- 
der.   The    new    Oxford    Annotated    Revised 
Standard  Version  carries  a  footnote  warning 
the  reader  that  "this  commandment  forbids 
murder,  not  the  forms  of  killing  authorized 
for  I.-^rael,   r  g.  war  or  capital   punishment," 
Thus  there  is  no  problem  of  any  ambiguous 
or  changing  meaning  about  this  command- 
ment, Everv  per.son  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
inform  himself  knows  that  It  Is  a  prohibition 
agaln.tt  murder  and  nothing  else. 

Now  I  recognize  that  there  Is  no  provision 
In  the  Constitution  requiring  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  be  a  Biblical  scholar  Nevertheless  I 
.^ubmlt  that  when  a  candidate  for  Chief 
Justice  seeks  to  impress  a  Senatorial  com- 
mittee bv  drawing  a  purported  analogy  be- 
tween a  changing  Constitution  and  a  chang- 
ing meaning  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  he 
should  have  first  investigated  and  seen 
whether  the  purported  analogy  is  based  on 
fact  or  fiction  Since  he  obviously  has  iir.t 
done  so.  his  listeners  may  well  be  led  tti 
wonder  whether  Ills  constitutional  scholar- 
ship may  not  be  ;us  weak  as  his  Biblu  al 
scholarship. 

JUS'nCE    lYlRTAS    AS    VIU.ACF    ATHEIST 

Moreover,  evidence  ha.s  been  developed  in 
connection  with  the  hearings  Indicating  that 
Justice  Fortas'  Ideas  about  the  Bible  not  only 
reflect  an  Insufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
Biblical  text  but  come  from  his  delving  Into 
the  "Village  atheist'  v.tnety  of  psychiatrical 
and  anthropological  literature  In  1946, 
while  he  was  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
he  published  a  laudatory  Introduction  to 
the  William  Alanson  While  Memorial  Lec- 
ture by  G.  B  ChLsholm— a  far  ranging  Can- 
adian psychiatrist  who  believes  that  we  can 
eliminate  war  and  bring  bli,ss  to  mankind 
through  "thr  rcxnirrpr nation  and  rrentual 
eradication    of    the    concept    of    nght    and 

iirong." 

As  a  convert  to  Chisholm's  ideas.  Justice 
Fortas  denounced  as  a  dangerous  supersti- 
tion the  whole  religious  doctrine  of  divine 
commandments, 

•■  'Thou  shall  not  kill,'  "  he  wrote,  "is  a 
reasonable  multilateral  arrangement  among 
the  members  of  society.  But  'Thou  shall  not 
kiU,^  advanced  merely  as  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 
thunderous  war-god  (Note:  he  refers  to  the 
God  of  Moses  and  ihe  Israelites),  is  a  be- 
wildering contradiction  which  spawns  with 
equal  facility  avengers,  aggresson:,  Quakers 
and  Jehovah's  Witnesses;  the  GI's  of  Bill 
Mauldin's  cartoons  and  the  GIs  oi  the 
neuro-psvchiatric  wards  " 

Justice'  Fcn-is  went  on  to  advocate  a  non- 
rcligious   type   of   education. 

"Teaching,"  he  wrote,  ".-hould  i.ot  be  a 
substitute  provided  for  thinking.  ...  In- 
stead of  precept-s  n  should  offer  for  discus- 
sion and  iinalvsis  the  relationships  of  people 
and  events,  liictors  and  things.  iNote:  Try 
this  method  of  precept-less  discussion  and 
.inaivsis  on  a  7-vear  old  child,  and  see  what 
kind  of  a  result  \ou  will  get.)  General  Chis- 
liolm  says.  'Freedom  from  moralities  means 
freedom'to  think  and  behave  sensibly  '  Free- 
dom from  authoritarian  imperatives  divorced 
from  re.ison  and  life  means  freedom  to  ac- 
quire in  usable  form,  understanding  and 
comprehension  of  behavior  and  relationships, 
which  may  equip  us  to  deal  with  the  urgent 
problems  of  a  desperate  time," 

As  lar  TLS  I  know.  Ju.stice  Fortas  h.a-s  nc\er 
f  irmallv  repudiated  his  anti-religious  views. 
That  is'whv  I  was  amazed  to  read  the  article 
in  The  Jew'ish  Week  headed  "I  am  going  to 
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ask  them  to  Inatruct  me  In  JudaLsm  "  The 
article  glvee  extraota  from  Justice  Portaa' 
speech  last  year  in  which  he  appealed  to  the 
children  of  a  Hebrew  day  school  in  3t  LouU 
to  teach  him  the  tenets  of  his  ancestral 
rpllglon 

NEVER    TOO   LATE   TO    REPENT 

It  18  of  course  never  t<xi  late  to  repent  And 
i:  Justice  Porta*  is  «enuLneIy  interested  in 
repenting  his  atheistical  past  .ind  In  steep- 
ini?  himself  in  the  living  sources  i>f  the 
J'ldalc  religious  tradition.  I  would  applaud 
him  in  his  undertaking  On  the  other  hand. 
U  his  talk  was  simply  .i  ploy  to  enlist  Jewish 
support  tor  a  long- nursed  .imbltlon  'm  be- 
come Chief  Justice  then  I  would  cry, 
"Shame!  Shame''  at  the  exploitation  of  the 
sacred  religious  feeling  and  sacred  religious 
(e«Ung  and  sacred  religious  learning  dis- 
played  by  the   Hebrew  day  school  studenu 
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NUN  JOINS  STAFF  OF  OEO 
PROJECT 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

cr    WIS<ONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr  O'KONSKI  Mr  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  came  across  an  interesting  article 
featuring  a  constituent  of  mine.  Sister 
AUce  Rita  Keegan  of  Eau  Claire  Sister 
Keegan  Is  spending  her  summer  working 
on  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity's  Upward  Bound  project  on 
the  Paine  College  campus  in  Georgia.  A 
white  Catholic  nun.  she  is  an  art  instruc- 
tor at  this  predominantly  Negro  Metho- 
dist college. 

Sister  Keegan  represents  Project 
Choice — Cooperative  Help  Integrated 
College  Education — sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  ar- 
ticle because  of  the  recent  discussion  in 
Congress  concemmg  the  Upward  Bound 
program.  This  article  struck  me  as  an 
example  of  the  innovative  character  of 
OEO's  administration  of  its  programs.  I 
think  this  is  a  laudable  trait,  and  OEO 
should  be  allowed  to  continue  adminis- 
tering such  valuable  programs 

I  am  proud  to  have  a^  a  constituent 
such  a  vital  individual  as  Sister  Keegan. 
I  congratulate  her  for  her  accomplish- 
ments. My  colleagues,  I  am  .sure,  will  be 
interested  in  reading  of  the  work  Sister 
Kee«an  is  doing  for  Upward  Bound  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  insert 
this  article  from  the  .AuKUsta  Herald  at 
this  point  in  the  Record; 
Ui-WARD  B<^>t!ND  Nun  Joins  Stakf  Or  OEO 
Pro  J  EiT 
(  By  Marian  Cheek  I 

When  Alice  Rita  Keegan  volunteered  to 
teach  in  the  Upward  Bound  program  here, 
she  had  no  Idea  of  the  striking  set  of  circum- 
stances that  would  result. 

A  seldom  seen  sight,  she  Is  quick  to  agree, 
18  a  white  Catholic  nun  from  the  North 
teaching  students  of  a  predominantly  Negro 
Methodist  College  In  the  South 

Sister  Ke«gan.  who  halls  from  Eau  Claire 
Wis  .  has  volunteered  her  services  as  an  art 
instructor  at  Paine  College  during  this  sum- 
mer's Upward  Bound  Program  which  oon- 
unues  through  July  20 

She  represents  Project  Choice  C'Hjpera- 
tlve  Help  Integrated  College  Education  i  pro- 
gram   sponsored    by    the    National    Catholic 
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Conference     for    Interracial    Justice,     head- 
quartered In  Chicago 

Project  Choice  the  soft-.spoken  sister  said. 
Is  a  volunteer  program  with  the  objective  to 
provide  choice  "  members  with  cultural  en- 
richment Riven  hv  .serving  on  a  Negro  college 
faculty  and  at  the  same  time  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Negro  teachers  to  study  by  being 
temporarllv   replaced 

We  teach  for  a  modest  stipend  and  the  dlf- 
fiTPnce  Is  applied  to  a  Negro  teacher  who 
could  use  the  money  to  further  his  or  her 
education   "  she  .said. 

She  Is  thoroughly  enjoying.  "  her  summer 
here  and  plans  to  volunteer  In  future 
summers 

Sister  Keegan  Is  of  the  Benedictine  order 
and  during  the  year  she  leaches  art  at  St. 
Bedes   High  School   In   Eau   Claire 

Strictly  a  cooperative  venture  the  teacher 
chooses  where  she  would  like  to  teach  and 
the  college  in  turn,  decides  whether  to 
sponsor  Project  Choice 

Upward  Bound  Director  Leonard  Dawson 
said  Sister  Keegan  Is  the  first  nun  ever  to 
teach  at  Paine 

The  program,  he  said.  Involves  approxi- 
mately 60  high  school  students  "for  whom 
motivation  and  skills  necessary  for  success 
in  college  have  been  a  problem  " 

It  consists  of  a  six  week  residential  sum- 
mer program  followed  by  Saturday  sessions 
during  the  academic  year 

This  Is  the  sister's  first  trip  to  Georgia. 
The  tempo,  here  .--he  said.  Is  "very  different." 
■'Everybixly  is  in  a  mad  rush  or  hurry  at 
home  ■•  ■  Bvit  not  here  " 

Human  nature  Is  pretty  much  the  same 
though   everywhere,"   she   smiled 

Paine  students  were  a  little  surprised"  to 
see  a  nun  on  the  tlrst  day  of  class,  she  said, 
and  overall  .she  tlnds  the  studenu  very 
unspoiled   ' 

Sister  Keegan  is  a  graduate  of  St  Bene- 
dicts College  St  Joseph  Minn  ;  earned  her 
master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  further  studied  at  Notre  Dame  and 
Wisconsin  University 

She  feels  Upward  Bound  has  "great  possi- 
bilities "The  program  helps  Intellectual 
students  till  In  background  deficiencies."  she 
said 
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CONGRESSMAN  MCCARTHY  FIGHTS 
FOR  HIGHWAY  SAFET\' 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  J6.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  House  knows,  considerable  debate 
and  discussion  has  been  aroused  over 
S  '2658.  a  bill  to  Increase  the  size  and 
weight  of  trucks  The  intere.st  being  gen- 
frated  in  the  legislation  is  due  in  no 
.small  measure  to  the  efTorts  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  McCarthy). 

.\  consistent  advocate  of  needed  high- 
way .safety  measures.  Congressman  Mc- 
Carthy, one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  Congress  b.as  lifted  his  effective  voice 
against  a  bill  that  I  too  believe  would  en- 
danger tlie  highway  traveler  even  more. 

In  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Raleigh. 
N  C  .   News  and  Observer,   reiwrter  Roy 
Parker.   Jr..    tells   of   Congressman    Mc- 
Cakthy's  effort.s 
[Frtini  the  Raleigh  iN  C  i  News  jind  Observer, 

July  21,  196«| 

Bill  To  iNCRtASE  Trvck  Sizes  Faces  .\pproval 

I  By  !toy  Parker   Jr  i 

Washington  A  bill  that  would  allow  be- 
hemoth trailer  trucks  weighing  up  to  89  ton« 
on  Interstate  highways  !■;  b.irrellng  down  the 


road  toward  almost  certain  approval  in  Coii- 
grees 

Dubbed  the  "King  Kong  Bill"  by  a  snii! 
band  of  opponents.  Uie  measure  would  iii..,- 
than  double  present  limits  In  federal  tni-k 
weight  1  i««  .vnd  open  the  highways  !  , 
triple-trailer  trucks  resembling  whep|e<l 
freight  trains 

The  bill  would  affect  only  federal  Iiiw« 
.\ny  iictuiil  lncre:<ses  in  weight  Umlto  woiikl 
have  to  be  made  by  state  legislatures,  which 
have  ultimate  authority  to  set  them  up  to 
and   in  some  cases   above,   federal   limits 

Well-organized  truckers'  groups  tr.idlticr.. 
.tUv  have  had  marked  success  In  convlncltiit 
legislators  with  arguments  that  weight  in- 
creases actually  promote  transportation  ecin. 
omles 

The  bin  m  Congress  has  passed  the  Seniit*- 
and  has  been  cleared  by  House  committees 
for  floor  consideration. 

Until  Its  opponent*  began  a  steady  pulillr 
drumfire  of  dissent,  the  bill  seemed  destliu'd 
for  passage  In  the  next  few  days 

Now.  there  Is  some  talk  that  It  may  sli.w 
down  somewhat,  perhaps  even  wait  until 
after  Congress  returns  following  an  Aukti.- 
adjournment  for  national  political  coir,  .r:- 
tlons. 

But  even  then,  there  Is  little  real  htix 
.imong  Its  opponents  that  It  will  be  forced  ■  r: 
the  road. 

Tlie  bill  has  received  a  somewhat  quali;ii<l 
endorsement  from  the  U.S.  Department  ! 
Transportation  which  does,  however,  \v;ii:t 
more  safety  standards  written  Into  It 

While  Its  gross  weight  limit  formula  Is  coi.- 
troverslal,  provisions  for  Increases  In  sinitlv- 
axle  and  tandem-axle   limits  are   backed   '  \ 
the    National    Association   of   State   High*' 
Officials 

The  bin  would  up  the  single-axle  perm: 
sible  limit  from  nine  to  ten  tons,  tandeir.- 
axle  from  16  to  17  tons  The  gross  weight 
formula  would  replace  a  present  limit  ol 
73.280  pounds  and  would  permit  multl-nnlt 
vehicles  of  up  to  138,000  pounds,  acconllug 
to  opponents 

Even  Its  opponents  concede  that  they  liiive 
no  argument  with  single  and  tandem  .ixle 
increases. 

But  they  charge  that  the  gross  weight  lor- 
mula.  a  new  twist  In  laws  which  have  gov- 
erned truck  weights  since  1956.  is  deslpiipd 
for    special  interests." 

They  mean  the  big  triple-trailer  operators 
who  constitute  only  15  per  cent  of  the  in- 
dustry, according  to  the  congressional  oppo- 
nents. 

Third-term  Rep  Richard  McCarthy,  a  Bui- 
falo.  N  Y  .  Democrat  who  is  among  the  most 
vociferous  opponents  of  the  bill,  says  It  '  Is 
an  lU-advi.sed  attempt  at  satisfying  a  .special 
interest  " 

He  also  charged  that  the  bill's  proposal  to 
r.iise  the  width  limit  from  eight  to  eight  and 
a  half  feet  would  promote  "serious  safety 
hazards  " 

McCarthy  mobilized  hve  colleagues.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  on  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  to  oppose  the  bill  He  has 
received  some  support  from  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  which  has  passed  a  resolu- 
tion against  the  bill  in  Its  present  form 

The  opposition  began  to  get  public  alten- 
tiijii  early  :.ist  week  when  it  took  the  rare 
step  of  revealing  closed-door  maneuvering  on 
the  bill  during  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

McCarthy's  group  ch.irged  that  the  bill  was 
L'lven  "histy  >\nd  Inadequate  testlmonv"  In 
■\',f  House  committee 

Bv  tne  end  of  the  week,  the  stir  had  n>oved 
federal  highway  administrator  Lowell  Brld- 
well  to  I'sue  a  suitement  asserting  thai 
"after  a  caretul  review  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation, we  continue  to  believe  that,  on  b.i!- 
.uice.  It  represents  a  productive  proposal  ' 

However.  Bridwell  said,  the  Department  ol 
Traiisport.iiion  still  believed  the  bill  .should 
contain  more  safety  provisions  for  brakes 
and  couplings   His  department  believes  it  has 
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authority  to  apply  such  standards  without 
such   provisions,   he  said. 

He  also  agreed  with  opponents  that  larger 
trucks  "will  doubtless  speed  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  interstate  system,"  and  then 
plugged  again  for  administration  proposals 
lor  higher  federal  user  fees  on  such  vehicles. 

"In  sum.  we  do  not  oppose  passage  of  the 
l«>nding  bill,"   Bridwell  said. 

Some  opponents  of  the  measure  think  that 
the  administration  might  be  Induced  to  come 
out  in  opposition  If  the  House  were  to  reject 
.1  safety  standards  lunendment. 

McCarthy  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
taking  the  question  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention's  platform  committee,  if 
the  bill  Is  not  taken  up  In  the  House  before 
the   congressional   recess   on   August  2. 

I  From  the  Raleigh  (NO  News  and  Observer, 

July  21,  1968] 

Potential  ErFEfT  in  State  Is  Small 

(By  Rod  Cockshutt) 

A  bill  in  Congress  authorizing  bigger  and 
bulkier  trucks  on  the  nation's  Interstate 
highways  apparently  would  have  little  Im- 
mediate impact  In  North  Carolina  since  the 
measure's  liberalized  length,  width  and 
weight  limitations  already  are  substantially 
m  effect  In  the  State. 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  State  officials 
and  some  motor  club  spokesmen  are  worried 
about  the  bill. 

They  fear  that  if  it  passes,  the  bill  will  be 
used  as  a  wedge  by  the  states  well-oiled  and 
well-financed  trucking  lobby  to  push  the 
1969  legislature  toward  liberalizing  size  and 
weight  restrictions  on  all  Tar  Heel  highways. 

■Thafs  their  (the  trucker's)  tactic  here 
and  In  other  states."  asserted  Lt.  Col.  E.  C. 
Guy  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol.  "They  get 
an  inch  one  place  and  push  for  a  mile  every- 
where they  can." 

"I'm  not  agaln.st  the  trucking  industry 
making  a  profit."  he  continued.  "But  there's 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  trucks  get 
.iny  bigger  or  longer  they  will  present  a  seri- 
ous highway  safety  problem." 

Guy  recalled  trucking  Industry  efforts  dur- 
ing the  1967  General  Assembly  to  win  au- 
thorization of  "twin-trailers"  on  all  State 
roads. 

BRINK    OF    PASSAGE 

The  bill  was  on  the  brink  of  final  passage 
when  the  Senate,  apparently  attuned  to  a 
rising  public  clamor  against  the  measure, 
sent  it  back  to  committee  for  further  study. 
It   never  emerged  again. 

The  bill  would  have  allowed  on  the  State's 
roiuls  65-foot  long  twin  trailers — 10  feet 
longer  than  the  55-foot  tractor-trailer  rigs 
now  allowed  No  increase  was  sought  In  the 
7V000  pound  maximum  gross  weight  limit, 
"From  a  traffic  safety  standpoint,  these 
double  and  triple  txailers  are  obviously  a 
lot  harder  to  maneuver  on  any  size  high- 
way," Guy  said.  "More  than  that,  any  vehicle 
as  big  as  they  are  tends  to  disrupt  the  steady 
(low  of  traffic. 

■  In  many  cases,  it  Is  exactly  that  dis- 
ruption which  leads  to  serious  accidents," 
he  said. 

DANGER    CONCEDED 

J.  Thomas  Outlaw,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  N  C.  Motor  Carriers  Association, 
representing  the  trucking  Industry,  con- 
ceded that  from  a  safety  standpoint,  larg- 
er  trucks  do  take  longer  to  stop." 

"But  we  re  talking  about  professional  driv- 
ers, who  know  how  to  compensate  for  these 
bigger  lo;ids.'   he  added 

Outlaw  said  the  bill  before  Congress  pro- 
Mdes  for  "only  very  moderate"  Increases  in 
truck  size  and  weight  limitations. 

still   IP  TO   STATES 

"Simply  stated,  its  still  up  to  the  individ- 
tial  states  to  set  limitations  within  their 
borders.""  he  said.  "This  bill  just  lets  the 
st<T.tes  allow  heavier  or  longer  trucks  on  the 
Intcrstates.  If  thev  want  to." 
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Outlaw  said  the  North  Carolina  trucking 
Industry  has  "no  plans  right  now"  to  push 
for  legislation  during  the  next  General  As- 
sembly which  would  allow  longer  or  bigger 
trucks  on  the  State's  highways. 

But  he  would  not  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  such  a  push  will  be  made. 

Carl  Renfro.  Wilson  tobacco  warehouse- 
man and  State  highway  commissioner,  is  an- 
other State  official  who  opposes  any  increases 
in  size  or  weight  restrictions  on  trucks 

"I  own  some  trucks  myself  and  use  them 
in  my  business."  Renfro  said.  "But  I  m  op- 
posed to  them  not  only  because  of  the  safety 
factor — that's  obvious — but  because  of  what 
they  do  to  the  roads  " 

"During  the  1967  twin-trailer  ha.ssle.  I 
was  the  only  one  on  the  commission  to  speak 
out  against  It."  Renfro  said  "But  I  firmly 
believe  that  these  bigger  trucks  really  tear 
up  the  highway." 

Cameron  l^ee.  chief  State  highway  engi- 
neer, was  reluctant  'o  talk  about  the  bill 
before  Congress.  He  said  he  has  not  studied 
it  In  depth,  '"but  I  understand  that  Its  pro- 
visions are  not  really  very  different  from 
what  we  already  allow   In  North  Carolina." 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  eailier  in 
the  90th  Congress,  I  cosponsored  the  Na- 
tional Institutional  Grants  Program  Act. 
authorizing  fimds  for  fm-ther  scientific 
research  and  education.  I  cosponsored 
this  bill  because  of  a  deep  and  serious 
need  in  the  Nation  for  more  scientists 
and  for  greater  scientific  knowledge  and 
training, 

Rutgers,  the  State  Universtiy,  located 
in  the  15th  District  of  New  Jersey  which 
I  represent,  and  all  the  other  State  col- 
leges in  the  New  Jersey  educational  sys- 
tem, will  gain  from  the  enactment  of 
this  bill,  as  well  as  every  other  State  in 
the  Nation, 

An  educational  investment  of  this  sort 
is  as  good  as  any  we  can  make  in  the 
country's  future. 

My  distinguished  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Mize  I 
recently     testified     before     the     House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  in 
support  of  a  similar  bill.  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  all  be  interested  in  his  clear 
and  persuasive  arguments  on  behalf  of 
his  legislation,  as  follows: 
Statement   of  Congressman   Chester  Mize, 
Second   District   of   Kansas.   Before  the 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  Scb- 
committee  of  the  science  and  astronau- 
TICS CoMMrTTEE.  July   18,   1968 
Mr.   Chairman   and   members  of   the   sub- 
mittee.  I  am  most  appreciative,  first  of  all. 
for  this  opportunity  l.>  appear  l>efore  you  in 
support  of   the  legislation  \mder  considera- 
tion. My  support  for  this  approach  has  been, 
and  is.  a  matter  of  record   us  has  been  mani- 
fested  by   the   introduction   of  a   companion 
bill,  H.r"  4891.  during  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Congress. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  before  tJie  sub- 
committee sheet  after  sheet  of  statistics  as 
evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  biU"s 
ideals  and  purposes:  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  aid  to  higher  education  and 
the  significance  oi  that  role,  as  well  as  the 
statistics    I've    mentioned,    have    been    weU 


documented  I  would  only  like  to  remind  us 
all  of  two  .■,imple  facts:  that  total  federal  aid 
to  higher  education  has  Jumped  from  tinly 
J600  million  a  year  a  decade  ago  to  over  $4 
billion  a  year  at  present:  and  that  enroll- 
ments m  Uie  nation's  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  expected  to  double.  u->  9  million  stu- 
dent.-^  by  1975  This  is  phenomenal  growUi; 
but  more  than  that  it  represents  a  serious 
and  immediate  challenge  to  the  government's 
present  .'-ystem  of  financial  relationships 
wltli  higher  education  This  bill  is  a  step,  an 
experiment;!!  one  to  be  sure  but  neverthe- 
less a  st<>p.  in  the  direction  of  imjiroving 
th<^se  relationshiiJS  It  will  provide  for  a 
long-range,  stable  system  of  funding  upon 
which  the  nation's  colleges  and  tiniversities, 
with  student  payments  even  now  covering 
only  about  one-half  of  educational  costs, 
will  l)e  able  to  depend  without  being  forced 
either  to  lower  quality  or  raise  tuitions  to 
again  make  a  college  education  the  province 
of  the  few 

The  "experimental"  lispect  of  the  bill  must 
be  kept  in  mind  in  any  discussion  of  the 
legislation:  lor  within  the  limited  scope  of 
the  bill,  its  provisions  are  adequate  to  the 
task,  which  is  the  expansion  and  better  dis- 
tribution of  research  funds,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  diffusion  throughout  the  nation 
of  a  strong  and  solid  .scientific  capability. 
What  must  be  avoided  Is  attributing  to  the 
legislation  more  than  it  .seeks  to  accomplish, 
and  then  attacking  it  as  ijo  little  and  too 
late 

The  bill  is  not  designed  primarily,  in  the 
interest  of  institutions  already  heavily  en- 
trenched in  research  and  graduate  education. 
It  does  provide  assistance  lor  smaller  Institu- 
tions on  the  undergraduate  level;  so  r-s 
formula  lor  distnbtiting  funds  doesn't  nec- 
essarily protect  and  strengthen  the  existing 
status  quo  nor  perpetuate  the  imbalance  in 
distnbutlon  of  tho.se  funds  which  already 
exists. 

The  issue  of  who  should  receive  the  funds 
which  flow  Irom  Washington  is  both  com- 
plex and.  by  the  very  size  of  the  amounts  In 
(juestion.  of  vital  concern  to  the  Institutions 
and  regions  involved  in  the  competition  lor 
them  That  there  is  an  imbalance  in  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  these  funds  cannot  be 
disputed  .i^ccording  to  a  report  Uy  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  dated  October, 
1966.  while  1.458  schools  .'•hared  m  S-2  3  bil- 
lion in  the  1965  budget,  at  the  top  ol  the  list 
were  ten  universities  that  received  more  tlian 
one-fifth  of  the  money — MIT.  University 
of  Michigan.  UCLA.,  Columbia.  Cornell, 
University  of  Illinois.  University  of  California 
iBerkelev).  .Stanford.  University  of  Minne- 
sota and  Harvard-  while  the  top  fifty  colleges 
and  universities  obtained  nearly  three-fifths, 
and  the  top  one  hundred  accounted  for  al- 
most four-fifths  of  the  money.  What  this 
means,  by  simple  division,  is  that  while  the 
top  ten  .stood  to  receive  almost  i50-mlllion 
each,  on  the  average,  the  bottom  1  350  left  to 
sharing  only  about  a  l.fth  themselves  would 
have  been  lucky  to  l^iave  received  a  bare  half- 
million  dollars  each  Add  to  this  the  tact  that 
on  top  of  the  original  $2  3  billion  another 
$915  million  more  was  paid  to  run  24  contract 
research  centers  operated  by  iini\prsities;  and 
that  three-f<jurths  of  this.  ;-lmost  $7fXi  mil- 
lion, was  iiErain  administered  by  only  six  t.ni- 
versuies — California  Institute  cf  Technology, 
.SUuiford  Ur.iversity  of  California  i  Bcrkelev  i  . 
University  ol  Chicago.  Johns  Hopkins.  ;;nd 
MIT-three  o;  which  were  among  tiic  top 
ten  rccipicnt,>-  of  the  lion's  share  of  the  $2  3 
billion  uocumcnu-d  above  .MI  this  does  not 
even  menticin  the  role  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, of  whose  $17  billion  in  research  and 
development  lunds  distributed  to  academic 
institutions  m  1964,  thirty  percent.  ^.Imost 
one-third,  went  to  California 

Such  a  distrib'Jtion  pattern  has  created 
quite  serious  problenir  for  the  ereat  major- 
ity of  iiistitutions  at  the  •■hort  end  of  the 
stick.  The  large,  famous  schcxjls,  most   sue- 
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otmKtwX  at  kttneting  federml  money  under 
the  pr««ent  S7»t«n.  are  able  to  gro^  and 
pni«r8««  at  a  more  rapid  r»t«  than  Uioea 
leas  suoce«afxil  at  doing  so.  and  thua  are  able 
to  Attract  oven  more  federal  money,  creating 
wh.it  the  amailer  or  leoa  preetlglous  schools 
see  dL*  a  vicious  circle  directed  against  their 
nterests— the  rich  becoming  more  so.  and 
Uie  poor  only  poorer  Even  that  Is  not  the 
whole  of  the  problem;  flnanclal  starvaUon 
md  malnutrtaon  In  the  present  too  often 
prevent  any  hope  of  recovery  in  the  future 
In  an  mtereeting  obeervation  on  Just  one  of 
the  dspecte  of  this  situation.  Dr  Herbert  R 
Albrecht.  Pre^dent  of  North  Dakota  State 
University,  highlights  a  typical  complaint  In 
this  way:  •.  It  ithe  present  .-.yst^m  of  re- 
search funding!  has  sub)ect«l  them  i  the 
less  funded  InatltuUonsl  to  raiding  of  their 
moet  competent  faculty  members  by  insti- 
tutions more  svicceasful  Ln  obtaining  grant* 
We  are  CASt  m  the  role  of  scientific 
faculty  farm  olube  We  end  up  dlsoover- 

ing,  developing  jjid  sending  on  to  the  major 
leiigtie  teaaia  the  men  who  could  help  us 
nioet. ' 

It  »  the«  problems  tluit  Uiis  legislation 
•eeksM,  and  can.  mitigate  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  belter  forced.  dUtrlbutlon  of 
present  funds  Such  a  change  would  not 
necessarily  be  an  improvement,  us  it  w  cer- 
tainly true  that  there  are  great  amounts  of 
oalent  concentrated  in  a  relaUvely  small 
number  of  schools  ^d  to  drasUcally  reduce 
support  to  these  schools  would  be  to  aiake 
less  than  full  use  of  our  .tcademlc  resources. 
What  the  bill  does  provide  for  is  .iddltlonal. 
complemenuury  funds,  and  new  provisions 
for  the  division  of  Uiose  funds  which  would 
route  more.  If  not  aioet.  "f  the  money  to 
those  inaUtuUons  receiving  the  least  under 
present  programs  In  this  way  the  bill  will 
oontrlbute  signlrtciuitly  to  broadening  the 
base  of  our  iicademic  ;e\el  scientific  research 
ivstem.  while  not  forcing  m  ill-advised  con- 
striction of  present  eilorts  and  centers  of 
research  to  reach  that  goal.  The  !tey  la  to  b« 
found  in  Uie  bill  s  new  provisions  for  the 
distribution  of  those  .iddraoaal  runOs  which 
will  be  made  available 

One-third  of  the   funds    »60-mllllon.   is   to 
be    allocated   directly    to    instituUons      as    a 
graduated    percentage     if    the    total    sum    of 
project  awirds  received  by  tuem  during  the 
immediately    preceding    year    from    the    Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  National  In- 
stitute   of    Health,    and    the    O  S     Office    of 
Education   '    Thus,    those    schools    presently 
receiving  the  moet  from  these  sources  would 
here.   too.   receive  a   higher   percentage  than 
those  schools  not  receiving  .la  much  at  pres- 
ent   The  important  point,   however.   Is   that 
the  provision  also  provides  for  a  imiit  to  the 
amount  that  any  one  school  can  receive  In 
any  one  vear.   it  will  not  be  possible,  there- 
fore, for  the  top  ten  schools  to  re<-eue  une- 
fUth.  or  for  the  top  one  hundred  to  receive 
almost   four-aflhs.    as    has   happened    under 
the   present  system   alone    The   top    ten.    at 
most,  could   here  receive  only  »3-miUlon  or 
6        of    the   total   otfered.    while   the   top   one 
hundred,   at   most.   60         The   end   result.    In 
any   case.   Is   that   a   larger  slice  of    the   pie. 
.I'.most  one-half   this   ume.   and   more    than 
double   the  size  of   the  slice   percentagewise 
than    they    are    receiving    under    the    present 
system,    would    be    left    to    the    majority    of 
smaller  or  less  well-known  institutions.  Such 
a  percentage  increase  in  their  share  certainly 
represents  a  gain  for  these  schools,  a  mean- 
ingful and  valuable  addition  to  their  si.urces 
of    funds   and    not     as    has    been    .supitested, 
simply  a  continued  favoritism  of  the  already 
strong,    whose   percentiige   share    under    this 
provision     Is.     in     fac.     rather     drastically 
reduced. 

.\nother  third  of  the  toUl  funding  Is  to 
be  •  .  divided  among  statee  in  proportion 
to  the  rauo  that  the  total  numl>er  of  high- 
school  graduates  in  the  State  in  the  inunedi- 
aiely  preceding  year  bears  to  the  total  num- 


ber of  high-school  graduate*  In  tto«  United 
States  ••  This  proTlslon.  again,  favors  the 
smaller  States,  and  the  smaller  or  leas  pres- 
tigious unlTersltles  and  colleges  most  often 
located  within  these  States,  and  works  to 
correct  the  disproportionate  share  which  a 
few  .States  receive  of  the  present  federal  dol- 
lar For  the  smaller  States,  in  effect,  export 
college  students  while  the  larger  States,  and 
tlie  famous  'big  name"  schools  generally 
found  in  them.  Import  students.  A  small 
populaUon  State  will,  obviously,  have  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  high-school  graduates 
m  the  naUon:  but  It  generally  will  not  have 
that  same  percentage  of  the  college  and 
university  students  In  the  nation  but  will 
have  lees,  while  a  large  State  will  have  a 
larger  share  of  theee  students  than  It  had 
of  high-school  students. 

This  Is  because  a  not  inconspicuous  num- 
ber of  the  .small  States  high-school  gradu- 
ates will  have  gone  out-of-Stale  to  attend 
more  prestigious  and  better  known,  and  often 
better  quality,  instilutloi.a  m  other  States. 
Out-of-state  students,  on  the  other  hand. 
Will  not  liave  made  correepondlug  -hlfts  into 
the  smaller  SUtes  institutions  Tlius.  those 
jtridents  :o.st  by  the  smaller  State  .ire  not  re- 
pl.iced.  and  the  same  balance  that  e.xUted  in 
percentage  of  lilgh-school  students  Ls  not 
maintained  in  perceniape  of  college  .ind  uni- 
versity students,  the  smaller  State  having  less 
and    the    larger   SUtc   haUng  more 

rtus    being   the    case,   and   a   situation    in 
l.irge  part  attributable  to  the  present  system 
of  unbalanced  educational  growth,  the  small 
St.ite   will   be   receiving   more  money   than   it 
would  be  entitled  to  If  the  money  were  di- 
vided lip  according  to  the  ratio  of  each  Stale's 
college    iKipuLitlon    to    the    total    number   of 
college  and  university  students  in  the  nation, 
and  the  large  SUle  will  be  receiving  corre- 
spondingly  ipsa.   With  more  money,   propor- 
Uonately,    the   smaUer   State   will   b*   able   to 
provide  more  assistance  for  lU  colleges  and 
umverslUes,  who  need  it  most,  than  will  the 
larger   State    for    its   .schools,   which   need    U 
less.  ha\ing  received  more  from  earlier  pro- 
gr;ims.  .md  continuing  to  receive  more  from 
n'her.  existing  programs    .\galn.  the  effect  is 
to   provide   the   presently   tlnancially  sUrved 
States,  and   the  instltuuons  in  them,  with  a 
larger  share  of  this  new  funding  than  they 
have    been    receiving    to   date    from   existing 
programs,  while  not  depriving  other,  already 
recognized  centers  of  excellence  of  what  they 
have  Furthermore,  over  time,  the  small  SUtes 
win  be  .ible  to  upgrade  their  own  Institutions 
to    the    point    where    their   own   high-school 
graduates  will  not  hnd  It  so  necessary  to  go 
out-of-3Ute  to  obtain  their  educations,  keep- 
ing them  in  their  States  where  they  .ire  .>^o 
needed  for  the  steady  growth  of  the  country 
as  a  whole 

The  last  third  of  the  funds  '  shall  be 

olocaled  to  insUtutlona  of  higher  educa- 
tion m  proportion  to  the  ratio  that  the  total 
number  o!  advanced  degrees  .  .  a»-arded 
by  the  institution  during  the  immediately 
previous  three  years  In  the  physical,  blo- 
:>glril  .ind  social  sciences,  engineering,  and 
maihemaucj  bears  to  the  touil  number  of 
such  degrees  awarded  by  all  institutions  of 
higher  e<lucatlon  within  the  US"  While  It 
might  appear  that  this  provides  for  giving 
the  most  to  Uiose  who  already  receive  the 
largest  .-.hare  from  exlsung  prognujis.  I  pro- 
p-ise  that  this  is  not  Uie  caae  .it  all.  and  that 
the  main  recipients  of  this  provision  will  be 
the  large  and  rapidly  growing,  though  less 
well  known  or  prestigMUS.  State  colleges  and 
un.-.ersltles.  .lud  nut  necess.irily  the  big 
nanie  ■  schools. 

For  big"  m  the  context  of  many  of  todays 
most  prestigious  schtxjls  does  not  mean  large 
in  sl^e.  an  .ispect  of  U^e  criterion  for  this  pro- 
vision Of  the  ten  institutions  mentioned 
earlier  .ts  receiving  over  i.ne-tiltb  of  the  »2  3 
billion  th.il  the  federal  goveriunent  provided 
for  higher  education  in  1965.  .i  number, 
espttlaily  MIT  .SlanI  Td  and  Harvard,  are 
rel.iu.eiy    i.inali    in   size   compared    to   many 


ot   the   quite   large   State   colleges  and   uni- 
versities    found    throughout    the     couiiti'. 
Under  the  criterion  of  this  section  it  is  l>  ;>; 
poealble.    and    probable,    that    most    of    ti,. 
money  will  go.  again,   to  InstltuUous  whu 
have  not  up  until  now  been  receiving  i;,.;' 
money  in  proportion  to  their  slee  and  iiecu 
this   is   because   theee  schoi>ls  often  give 
many,   or   more,  advanced  degrees   than   ;    ■ 
•big    luime"    schools,    even    though    they 
not  receive  the  same  research  and  gradii  i'. 
aid    funds     Ajid   with    their   number  of    .  .- 
vanced    degrees    awarded    being    greater 
under   this  provision  will   be   their  shar> 
theee  new  funds,  lUlowlng  them  to  ui)gr..i:. 
and    improve    the    quality    of    those    degn 
which  they  do  give,  and  thereby  working  t 
ward  their  development  as  centers  of  scicii- 
tlfic   research  equal   to   the   nation's  aire  ,dv 
recognized  centers  of  such  research.   Ag-.in. 
of  course,  those  great  schools  which  are  .a- 
ready  Uie  most  well  funded  will  not  be  de- 
prived  of   anything;    they   will,   however,   be 
prevented  from  dominating  this  new  f  viiKliiiir 
ae  they  do  present  fundings. 

In  closing,  1  would  like  to  comment  on  il.p 
in.stltutlon    grant    approach,    as    opposed    •  i 
the  student  lUd  approech.  The  arguments  m 
favor   of    such    a   dlrect-to-student   lundnm 
approach    are   that   it   would   assure   the  n- 
nancUil    freedom    for   the   student   to   attend 
the  college  or  university  of   his  choice,  and 
that    It    would    avoid    the    conflict   over    t;<x 
support  of  religious  institutions    While  this 
Is  certainly  true  and  desirable.  It  Is  the  argu- 
ments   against    student    aid    which,    in    ihl;, 
case,  are  the  more  numerous  and  convincing 
For  if  a  direct- to-stttflent  funtUng  approacii 
is  used,  the  colleges  must  recoup  their  rl.simj 
costs  by  r.^lslng  tuitions,  which  are  alreauy 
skyrocketing  at  an  alarming  rate.   An  intla- 
llonary  spiral   In  college   costs,   would.  It  is 
widely    predicted,    be    the    ultimate    result, 
pricing  higher  education  once  again  out  ui 
the  reach  of  many  who  find  themselves  '.- 
nancially  hard  pressed  even  at  today  s  fees 
Furthermore,    If    schools    continue    to    rabe 
tuitions,    more    and    more   student   aid   pro- 
gr.-inis   would   be  needed   as  more   and  more 
students,  at  higher  educational  costs,  found 
th.-it   they   needed   aid.   The   government  al- 
ready operates  six  such   programs  and  they 
are    cumbersome    to    administer     Politically, 
of  course,  it  would  be  difficult  to  limit  such 
help  to  only  the  poor,  who  too  often  do  not 
vote,  without  raising  stonna  of  protest  from 
manv  middle  and  upper  class  families,  ones 
that"  vote  regularly,  who  are  aleo  clamoniiK 
for  relief  from  ever  rising  college  costs. 

Most  Important,  however.  In  this  respe<  t 
the  problem  of  restricting  any  funds,  regard- 
less of  the  approach  used,  to  the  education  a 
process.  Either  the  schoola  or  the  student.- 
might  use  the  grants  simply  to  replace  other 
funds  that  would  have  been  used  anyway,  .n 
the  absence  of  grants.  In  the  educational 
prcKess.  The  government  might  well  end  r.p 
.-ubsldlzlng  the  non-educational  expenses  if 
t  he  schools,  such  as  the  construction  of  fancy 
hut  little  used  "show  place"  facilities;  r 
of  the  students,  who  would  be  free  to  n=e 
their  own  funds  for  more  parties,  entertain- 
ment, cars.  etc.  In  either  case,  the  govern- 
ment would  not  be  using  its  education  doll.ir 
for  education;  and  In  that  case,  both  educ- 
tion and  the  nation  would  be  the  losers 

Dlrect-to-lnstltutlon  and  through-State 
funding  however,  as  used  In  this  bill,  elini  - 
nates  most  of  the  problems  Just  cited  above 
in  connection  with  the  student  aid  approach 
Such  aid  can  be  more  easily  directed  to  th'->- 
institutions  which  have  the  best  talent,  n 
those  Institutions  in  which  we  are  trying  *  ■■ 
develop  that  talent,  or  to  both.  .Admlnlstr.i- 
tlvely  such  a  system  Is  easier  and  more  c;- 
f^cicnt.  having  to  deal  with  only  a  few  thou- 
sand schools  and  flfty-flve  States  and  ter- 
ritories, instead  of  with  mllUons  of  Indlvldunl 
»iudenu  and  their  families.  Qualitatively  i' 
allows  for  better  evaluation,  by  the  State- 
and  by  the  Federal  government,  on  whicn 
schools   are  making   the   most  and   best  n  ■' 
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,{  the  funds,  and  which  are  making  less, 
Allowing  lor  wiser  distribution  of  funds  in 
subsequent  years 

Such  an  approach  would  also  lessen,  more 
than  would  a  dlrect-to-student  approach,  the 
p.is.sibllities   that  the  money  would  be  used 
;  ,  subsidize  non-educational  costs.  For  unl- 
lersitlcs  and  colleges,  in  the  great  majority  of 
,:ises,  never  have  enoxiph  money;    and  even 
uith  increa.sed  federal  md,  it  is  doubtful  that 
Micy  wMild  ever  be  so  caught  up  with  their 
irw'ltimate  needs   as  not    to  have   something 
worthwhile  on  which  to  use  the  funds.  The 
need  Is  really  that  great    Kven  those  schools 
ttliich    now  receive   the  most  federal   funds. 
,r  which  are   lamous  as  being  wealthy  and 
well -endowed  and  would  be  thought  to  have 
:.'W  financial  needs,  are  often  the  most  active 
i!i  .'-eeking  funds  Irom  alumni,  other  private 
funds  and  business,  not  to  mention  from  the 
government     When    Stanford,    for    instance, 
one   of   these   schools,    hnds   it   necessary   to 
launch   a   fund   drive   with   a   goal   of   $100- 
mtllion,  how  much  more  money  could  be  used 
by  those  schools  less  successful  than  Stan- 
ford   at    obtaining    the    federal    money,    let 
alone    the   private   money,   that  schools   like 
Stanford  have  been  receiving  now  for  years? 
It  Is  really  difficult  to  see  how  the  presently 
financially-starved    institutions,    which    this 
bin  would   help   the  most,  could   become  so 
rehabilitated    that   they   would   have   money 
left  over  to  spend  on  non-educational  items; 
thus    there    Is    much    less    chance    that    the 
government  would   ever  end   up  subsidizing 
non-educational    costs   of    the   schools    than 
there  Is  that  It  might  end  up  doing  so  for 
students  under  a  dlrect-to-student  approach. 
I  hope  that  these  observations  on  my  part 
will  Ivave  been  of  some  help  to  the  subcom- 
mittee  It  has  been  ray  purpose  not  so  much 
to  emphasize  my  support  for  this  legislation 
;ts  to  clear  up,  if  I  could,  some  of  the  mis- 
conceptions and  undeserved  criticisms  which 
have  become  attached  to  the  bill  in  previous 
testimony    This  legislation  is  needed  because 
If  promises,  justly,  to  go  a  long  way  toward 
rectifying    the    imbalance    of    effort    which 
now  characterizes  our  present  system  of  fed- 
eral  funding   for   higher   education,   and   to 
do  this  in  a  most  efficient  and  a  most  needed 
manner     If   I    may   conclude   with    a    quote 
which  appeared  in  an  .irtlcle  by  Mr,  Harold 
1.    Enaison.  Academic  Vice  President  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  in  the  June,  1965 
issue  of  College  and   L/7iircr.?ifi/  Business,- 

Collectively  the  federal  agencies  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  piling  up  of  federal 
dollars,  federally  funded  buildingfs.  and  fac- 
ulty talent  in  the  big,  powerful  institutions 
federal  education  programs  tend  to 
concentrate  academic  wealth  In  existing 
centers  of  excellence.  No  federal  agency  de- 
liberately sets  forth  to  favor  the  already 
strong  liut  the  consequences  .  .  .  are  no  less 
harmful  for  being  unintended." 

It  is  now  time  to  set  about  undoing  this 
harm.  It  is  now  time  lor  a  federal  program 
which  deliberately  sets  lorth  to  favor  those 
institutions  which  have  been  neglected  for 
so  long  The  bill  before  you  would  take  the 
first  step  in  this  direction,  u  step  that  must 
be  taken.  Thank  you. 


THE   REAL  CUBA 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

or    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  actual  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Cuba  at  this  time 
aie  less  than  attractive  and  certainly  in- 
compatible with  freedom  as  we  know  it 
in  the  United  States.  Of  interest  in  this 
connection  is  the  report  of  John  Lofton, 
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Jr..  appearing  in  the  Manchester,  N,H., 
Unvon  Leader  earlier  this  month. 

This  column  should  be  read  by  all  who 
deplore  the  continuance  of  Communist 
control  in  this  country  .so  clo.se  to  our 
shores: 

Apologists  fob  Cuda  Stii.l  Selling  "  Castro 
(By  John  D.  Lofton,  Jr.) 
Washington.— Every  so  often,  a  student 
revolutionary  or  a  black  powente  or  some- 
times even  an  executive  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  hies  off  to  Cuba,  takes  the 
Potemkln  Village  tour  and  returns  to  tell 
us  that  life  under  Castro  isn't  really  that 
bad  and  that,  well,  it  certainly  beats  things 
as  they  were  under  Batista 

Timesman  James  Reston  iiave  such  a  ver- 
dict last  summer  after  ,i  trip  to  Red  Cuba 
when  he  told  readers  that  there  seems  to  be 
a  "sense  of  common  life  and  purpose  "  on  the 
island  and  that  Castro  has  got  the  support 
of  his  people," 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  llie  praise  of  Castro 
and  the  conditions  in  Cuba  under  the  beard- 
ed tyrant,  the  National  Education  Television 
network  put  together  a  most  tendentious 
piece  of  propaganda,  the  implication  of  which 
was  that  everything  that  has  gone  wrong  in 
Cuba  is  directly  attributable  to  the  legacy 
ot  tJncle  aam. 

The  film,  according  to  Paul  Bethels  i  Ighly 
authoritative  "Latin  American  Report."  was 
co-produced  by  a  man  who  once  worked  with 
the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  which  was 
partially  financed  by  Fidel  Castro  liimself 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  a  local  program 
recently  broadcast,  in  Spanish,  to  residents 
of  Santo  Domingo  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. The  program  entitled,  '"you  Be  the 
Jury,"  featured  an  interview  with  several 
Cubans  who  had  fled  Castro's  Island  Paradise 
and  the  conversation  went  like  this: 

Question:  You  say  you  had  decided  to  flee 
because  of  the  regimes  oppression.  Just  how 
did  you  feel  that  oppression',' 

Answer:  We  felt  it  because  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  democracy,  no  freedom, 
where  everything  is  expropriated  and  all 
property  is  closed,  the  Cuban  feels  this  is  his 
own  flesh. 

Question:  But  I  understand  human  rights 
were  not  respected  under  Batista,  yet  you  did 
not  flee  then  and  yet  you  flee  now  from  Fidel 
Castro? 

Answer:  Under  Batista's  dictatorship,  one 
could  have  his  beliefs,  and  own  property — 
since  no  peasant  has  his  own  land  taken 
away.  Under  Fidel's  regime,  despite  what  he 
says  about  the  peasants,  u  is  not  so.  Things 
are  not  the  same  as  he  tells  the  peasants. 
There  is  no  clothing,  no  shoes,  no  nutrition, 
no  entertainment.  Then  what  does  it  matter 
If  we  get  a  good  wage  if  there  is  no  freedom 
and  nowhere  to  spend  the  money'' 

Question:  What  about  freedom  of  religion 
there? 

Answer:  As  for  reHglous  freedom,  we  can 
say  there  is  none.  For  I  think  religious  free- 
dom is  when  any  pastor  or  missionary  of  any 
sect  can  go  anywhere  to  talk  of  God,  without 
anyone  meddling  in  his  Ideals.  In  Cuba,  one 
can  only  preach  the  gospel  in  the  churches 
on  Sunday.  One  cannot  go  out  on  any  religi- 
ous mission  anywhere.  That  is  part  of  the 
freedom  that  is  there. 

Question:  It  is  understood,  because  the 
Cuban  regime  has  declared  it,  that  the 
revolution  is  by  and  for  the  peasants?  As 
peasants,  have  you  experienced  any  improve- 
ment m  the  peasants  previous  situation? 

Answer:  That  is  Castro's  main  policy:  to 
announce  to  the  world  that  the  Cuban 
revolution  is  by  and  for  the  peasant  But 
that  is  not  so.  for  we  see  the  exploitation  of 
the  peasant,  since  he  is  not  given  the  right 
to  own  what  is  his.  For  example,  in  regard  to 
human  respect  under  Batista's  regime,  every 
citizen  owned  what  was  his.  he  could  have  a 
right  to  It,  But  under  Castro's  regime,  no 
peasant  can  say  he  owns  anything,  for  every- 
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thing  belongs  to  the  regime,  and  everything 
that  is  harvested  must  automatically  be 
turned  over  to  the  regime.  This  goes  even  lor 
small  amounts  Products  ;ire  sold,  but  for 
money  that  is  worthless.  And  even  if  it  has 
value,   one   must   invest   it 

And  there  you  have  it  A  verbatim  testi- 
mony of  life  under  Fidel  Castro  by  those 
who  lived  It  A  ttory  that  gibes  perfectly  with 
an  editorial  which  appeared  recently  in  thr 
national  business  and  financial  v.eekly, 
Harron's: 

Pre-Casiro  Cuba  ninked  among  the  lead- 
ing three  Latin  American  nations  in  various 
iiulues  of  well-being  .Since  1959.  however,  it 
has  been  down  hill  all  the  way  Coffee  and 
sugar,  which  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  used  to 
export  In  vast  quantities,  now  are  rationed. 
Fruit,  meats  and  milk  are  virtually  unobtiun- 
able  The  most  devastating  commentary  of 
life  in  Cuba  today  comes  from  the  hordes  of 
refugees  nearly  half  a  million  of  whom  al- 
ready have  opted  for  penniless  freedom 
abroad  faid  who  continue  to  leave  their  native 
land  at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  month  Many 
who  cannot  gain  permission  to  po — younger, 
more  productive  people— risk  their  lives  to 
{•scape  " 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS;  DEMO- 
CRATIC INSTITUTION  BUILDING 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALirORlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  Alhance  for  Progress  is  definitely  on 
its  way  toward  ultimate  success  in  the 
achievement  of  its  goals— because  I  am 
confident  that  we  in  the  United  States 
will  live  up  to  the  expectations  of  our 
neighbors  in  Latin  America. 

As  we  know,  the  Alliance  requires  close 
cooperative  effort,  not  only  from  our 
neighbors,  but  from  us  as  well.  The  Alli- 
ance rests  upon  the  traditional  American 
belief  that  free  men,  given  the  right  tools, 
can  build  their  own  societies,  peacefully, 
without  \iolence  and  bloodshed. 

As  we  move  forward  from  the  organi- 
zation and  mobilization  phase  of  the  Al- 
liance into  the  reform  and  institution- 
building  phase,  more  and  more  Latin 
governments  today  are  becoming  truly 
committed  to  Alliance  methods  and 
goals.  All  sectors  are  beginning  to  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  to  national  devel- 
opment efforts.  The  atmosphere  of  des- 
perate poverty  is  being  replaced  by  hope 
and  expectation. 

The  enlightened  leaders  of  the  Amer- 
icas know  that  good  government  dedi- 
cated to  change  and  development  cannot 
by  itself  alone  insure  lasting  improve- 
ment in  the  lives  of  all  its  citizens.  And 
these  leaders  know  that  such  improve- 
ment cannot  be  imposed  or  controlled 
from  the  top. 

They  realize  they  must  be  able  to 
count  on  the  active  support  of  the  great 
mass  of  people  whom  they  represent  if 
the  changes  they  would  introduce  are  to 
flourish. 

Before  a  government  can  adapt  itself 
to  the  needs  and  the  desires  of  the  people. 
the  people  must  first  be  able  to  identify 
and  then  communicate  those  require- 
ments to  their  leaders.  This  democratic 
function  cannot  take  place  until  all  citi- 
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zens  have  an  economic  and  political  stake 
in  their  society  and  until  they  have 
learned  to  protect  this  stake  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all 

Our  contnbutions  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  have  helped  to  establish  in:itl- 
tutions  comprised  of  men  and  women 
determined  to  fulfill  a  common  uoal— to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance, 
all  deslsrned  to  raise  the  standards  of 
their  people. 

Let  us  not  forcet  that,  after  all.  the 
final  end  of  our  Alliai^ce  for  Prosress  Is 
to  Improve  the  lives  of  pe<^>ple  not  simply 
to  increase  the  wealth  of  nations. 

We  have  come  a  lorn?  way  on  the  road 
toward  development  The  .seeds  of  demo- 
cratic Institutions  have  been  planted  In 
most  Alliance  nations.  To  withdraw  or 
diminish  U  S.  participation  now  would 
result  In  sharply  reduced  growth  rales. 
We  in  this  country  must  be  prepared  to 
continue  oiu"  help.  We  are  viully  con- 
cerrtrt  with  the  outcome  of  their  en- 
deaTOTs. 

In  addition,  there  l.s  still  much  to  be 
done  for  the  Alliance  nations  if  they  are 
to  achieve  and  maintain  political  .stabil- 
ity. Many  of  Latin  .America's  basic  .struc- 
tuiTS  still  need  to  be  reformed. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  a  growing  niun- 
ber  of  Latin  American  leaders  today  have 
leathered  under  them,  to  k'lve  shape  and 
substance  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
men  of  vision  and  IntelliKence,  unswer%'- 
InKly  dedicated  to  the  basic  changes 
called  for  in  the  Alliance  Charter:  to 
bring  to  all  men  in  the  hemisphere  ■max- 
imum levels  of  well-being,  with  equal 
opportunities  for  all.  in  democratic  so- 
cieties adapted  to  their  own  needs  and 
desires."  These  leaders  are  also  con- 
vinced that  such  a  tremendous  job  can 
be  done  'n  peace,  and  without  violence. 

Many,  however,  are  .sincerely  troubled 
by  what  they  regard  as  the  relatively 
slow  pace  of  progress  brought  about  in 
the  flist  7  years  of  the  Alliance.  Some 
of  these  men  and  women  have  learned  at 
firsthand  the  complexities  and  vastness 
of  the  problems  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  better  life  for  the  poor  of  Latm  Amer- 
ica, and  they  have  tjecome  pessimistic. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  prove  the  doubters 
wrong  and  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  pes- 
.simists  by  providing  the  assistance  which 
will  help  accelerate  the  pace  of  develop- 
ment. 

This  Ls  a  crucial  period  of  reform  and 
institution  biulding  in  Latin  America. 
We  must  remind  ourselves  that  we  and 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  are  involved 
in  total  hemispheric  development.  Our 
nations  have  agreed  on  the  ^oaLs  for 
which  we  are  .striving 

This  IS  the  time  to  demonstrate  the 
courage  of  our  mutual  conviction  that 
democracy,  not  tyranny,  is  the  true 
potential  of  Latin  .America. 


ON      THE 
TREATY 


NONPROLIFERATION 
ONE    MANS  VOICE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OP   CALIPOaJflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TI\'Ea 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  question  but  that  the  Nuclear  Non- 
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proliferation  Treaty  now  before  the  other 
tx)dy  for  ratification  has  serious  ramifi- 
cations for  the  future  security  and  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  There  is, 
however,  considerable  disagreement 
among  the  experts  and  so-called  experts 
as  to  whether  these  implications  are 
beneficial  or  dctnnaental.  It  has  long 
boen  my  judgment  that  the  people  and 
orgaiuzatlons  within  the  administration 
resjionsible  for  the  treaty  have  never 
performed  an  impartial  analysis  of  this 
issue. 

I  have  spoken  out  on  22  occasions 
during  the  course  of  the  89th  and  90th 
Congresses.  tr>'ing  to  spur  those  in  re- 
sponsible piwltlons  to  consider  both  sides 
of  the  t.ssue  before  they  commit  the 
United  States  to  something  which  may 
prove  unwise.  As  the  Speaker  can  tell. 
I  am  still  trying. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  of 
tills  and  the  other  body  who  are  at- 
tempting to  research  this  vital  national 
security  Issue,  particularly  those  who 
must  soon  vote  "yea"  or  "nay"  on  its 
ratification.  I  have  compiled  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  statements  I  have  made  on 
the  subject  of  the  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  during  the  past  two  Congresses. 
I  also  hope  It  will  prove  useful  to  those 
students  of  the  subject  who  are  tinder- 
taklng  research  projects  on  the  history 
of  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty.  The  list 
follows: 

July  24.  1968.  page  23202 :  "On  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  Amen,  Brother." 

July  22,  1968,  page  22735:  "Testimony 
Hecarding  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty." 

July  2.  1968.  page  19788:  "Another  View 
of  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty." 

May  7,  1968.  page  12103:  "Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  Assessed." 

May  1.  1968.  page  11323:  •Nonprolifer- 
atlon Treaty  Safeguards  Costs  SUgger- 
ing." 

.lanu.iry  24.  1968.  page  825:  'Nonpro- 
liferatlon Treaty  Hoax." 

In  volume    113,  part   19.  page  25648: 

•  Nonproliferatlon    Treaty    Is    No    Bar- 
gam  ' 

In  volume   113.  part   18.  page  24031: 

•  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  Will  Endanger 
National  Security." 

In  volume  113,  part  4,  page  5181:  "One 
If  by  Land,  Two  If  by  Sea.  and  Three  If 
by  Treaty." 

Page  5064 :  Boozers  tmd  Teetotalers 
and  Nonproliferatlon." 

Page  4818:  "Schizophrenic  Nuclear 
Pacifists  Try  Uninventlng  the  Wheel." 

Page  4518:  Nonprolileration  Treatj'— 
A  Nuclear  Yalta?" 

Page  4383:  Treaty  Will  Not  Stop 
Spread  or  Enhance  Security." 

In  volume  113.  part  3,  page  4169:  "The 
Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  Cheating  Can- 
not Be  Inspected  or  Verified."  Page  4187, 
"Nonproiif  era  lion  Treaty  Flunks  Cost- 
Effect  Test."  Page  4201,  "President  Ac- 
cepts GOP  Proposals  Relating  to  Plow- 
.share  Sharing." 

In  volume  113.  part  3.  page  3875,  "Dls- 
armcrs  Substituting  Pact  Pledges  for 
Military  Muscle." 

Page  3551:  Proliferation  Conse- 
quences Exaggerated  " 

Page  3292:  Plowshare  Program  Vic- 
tim of  Disarmament  Zeal." 

Page  3465:  "The  Nonproliferatlon 
Treaty  Hoax  " 
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In  volume  112.  part  1».  page  26151 
Warning    on    Nonproliferatlon    Treat  v 
Talk." 

In    volume    112.    part    6.    page    736K 
"OOP  Report  and  Proposal  on  Nonpi  j- 
liferallon." 

In    volume    112,    part    2,    page    24:m 
■Nuclear    Nonproliferatlon   Resolution 
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DR 


V    D    MATTIA  HAILED  FOR 
COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR 

OF    NEW    JERSET 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATU  t 

Friday.  July  26,  196S 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ont- 
.standing  constituent  of  mine  was  recent  Iv 
accorded  a  signal  honor  by  the  Ks  i\ 
County  Chapter  of  the  National  Foot- 
ball Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame.  Dr. 
Virgmius  D.  Mattla,  of  Upper  Montclair. 
N.J  .  received  the  Distinguished  Amer- 
ican Award,  presented  aimually  ■to  a 
former  player  who  has  carried  the  le.s.sons 
learned  on  the  football  field  into  a  life 
of  service  to  the  community." 

On  July  18  the  Nutlcy  Sun  described 
this  unique  man  and  the  occasion,  aiid 
I  am  deUghted  to  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues' reading,  as  follows: 
Essex  Sports  CHAPrm  Presents  Dr.  Mattia 

With     Distinguished     .American      .\ward 

Honors 

Dr.  VlrglnUis  D  MatUa.  president  or  Hoff- 
munn-Lu  Roche.  Inc..  Nutley,  received  the 
•  DLstlnguiBhed  American  Award"  of  the  Es- 
sex County  Chapter  of  the  National  Football 
Foundation  and  Hall  of  Fame 

Dr  MatUa  was  honored  by  the  Essex  Cli.ip- 
ter  at  its  Third  Annual  Scholar- Athleic 
.\wards  dinner  April  17  at  the  Hotel  Subur- 
ban. East  Orange.  Twenty-eight  high  fcchool 
football  .'-i.irs  from  the  county's  five  .scii."jI 
divisions  were  also  presented  scholar-atli:tie 
aw^ds  at  the  dinner. 

The  Distinguished  American  Award  Is  pre- 
.sented  annually  "to  a  former  player  who  has 
carried  the  leasona  learned  on  the  football 
field  into  a  life  of  service  to  the  community 

In  uddlUon  to  his  business  responsibiUl;es. 
Dr    Mattla  has  long  been  a  civic  leader   Last 
year  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Essex  County 
Civic  .\ssoclaUon  Achievement  .Award 
crvic   stRvici   record 

He  has  forved  as  a  member  of  the  hoard 
of  trustees,  vice  president  and  president  if 
•he  Essex  County  Heart  Association  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Rehabilitation  In- 
."titute  He  IS  a  former  member  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Higher  Education  in  New  Jer- 
.<;ey  and  in  1967  was  on  the  New  Jersey  Bo.trd 
of  Higher  Education  in  addition  to  the  boards 
of  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild,  the  New  Jersey 
-Symphony  and  the  Two-Hundred  Club  ol 
Newark. 

Dr  Mattla  Is  a  pradu.it*  of  Rutgers  Cnivcr- 
slty.  where  he  pl.iyed  150-pound  football,  and 
New  York  Medical  College  He  Is  presently 
chairman  of  the  Rutgers  Medical  School  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  from  1965  to  1967  was 
a  trustee  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Matua's  professional  affiliations  rt'ad 
like  an  anthology  of  medical  associations  In 
addition  to  being  a  Fellow  of  six  medical  c.il- 
leges.  including  the  International  Academy 
of  Law  .ind  Sciences,  he  is  also  an  .icii-.  e 
memt)er  of  the  American  Medical  Assn  . 
American  Medical  Wrttera"  Assn  .  the  Ac.ui- 
emy  of  Medicine  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jer- 
sey Medical  Society  and  the  Essex  County 
Medical  Society. 

He  has  been  an  aasoclate  editor  of  "Tte 
Merck  Manual  of  Diagnosis  and  Therapy."  a 
couUlbutor  to     Practical  Therapeuucs  "  and 


the  author  of  numerous  articles  In  medical 
lournals  .         ,     _ 

Dr  MatUa  Is  a  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  PharmaceuUcal  Education; 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers  Assn.:  and  busi- 
ness trustee  of  the  New  Jersey  College  Fund 
Assn  He  is  also  on  the  board  of  the  Fidelity 
Union  I'rust  Co  .  Newark. 


W  CLARKE  WESCOE,  CHANCELLOR, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS.  PRE- 
SENTS STRONG  STATEMENT  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  INSTITUTIONAL 
GRANTS  TO  COLLEGES  AND  UNI- 
VERSITIES 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 
Mr  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  appearing  with  W.  Clarke 
Wescoe    chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,    before    the    Subcommittee    on 
Science,  Research,  and  Development  oi 
the  House  Committee  on  Science  and  As- 
tronautics. Chancellor  Wescoe  was  ap- 
pearing in  support  of  legislation  which 
other  Members  and  I  introduced  to  set  up 
a    national     program    of     institutional 
prants  to  advance  science  and  the  educa- 
tion of  scientists  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. ,       „^         ,1  „ 
The   statement   made    by   Chancellor 
Wescoe  develops  certain  aspects  of  this 
approach  with  such  clarity  and  forceful- 
ness  I  feel  I  will  be  doing  a  service  both 
to  higher  education  and  to  my  colleagues 
by  calling  attention  to  his  remarks  in 
this  matter.  The  statement  of  Chancellor 
Wescoe  follows : 

Statement  of  W    Clarke  Wescoe.  Chancel- 
lOR     UNivERsrrY    OP    Kansas.    Before   the 

SrSCOMMn-TEE    ON    SCIENCE,    RESEARCH,    AND 

Development,   House   Committee  on   Sci- 
ence  AND   Astronautics,  on   H.R.   875  and 
Related  Bills.  Jdxt  18,  1968 
Mr    Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee-   I  am  W    Clarke  Wescoe,  Chancellor 
Of  the  University  of  Kansas.  I  appear  before 
vou   this  morning  to  support  H.R.   875  and 
related  bills,  particularly  including  H.R.  4891 
introduced  by  Representative  Chester  Mize  of 

Kans.is.  J   »     *i 

This  Committee  has  already  heard  testi- 
mony undersconn;:  the  overriding  need  at 
this 'point  in  history  for  legislation  to  pro- 
vide sustaining,  predictable  grants  to  col- 
leges and  universities  m  their  own  right,  and 
not  iis  a  by-product  of  the  mission  of  a  par- 
ticular agency,  to  preserve  and  enhance  Amer- 
icas  system  o!  higher  education  as  a  unique 
national  resource  in  and  of  Itself.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  respect  of  this  need,  but  I 
think  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tike  your 
time  or  mine  to  make  the  case  again. 

Because  of  my  particular  background, 
liowever.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  point  out  that  sustaining  formula-grant 
programs  are  not  new  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  that,  where  they  exist,  their 
value  to  the  institutions  Is  far  beyond  that 
which  would  normally  be  expected  from  the 
level  of  the  funds  provided  by  them. 

As  for  the  precedents.  I  am  moet  familiar 
with  those  in  the  medical  and  related  fields. 
,.nd  I  would  particularly  mention  the 
modest  formula-grant  program  for  tiie  oper- 
ational support  of  schools  of  public  health 
since  1958  under  the  Hill-Rhodes  bill 
(Which,  incidentally,  I  think  your  back- 
ground Committee  print  failed  to  mention) 


and,  more  recently,  the  formula-grant  sus- 
taining programs  under  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act.  Since  it  Is  older  and  we  have  more 
experience  under  it.  let  me  confine  my  re- 
marks to  the  sustaining  grant  program  for 
the   schools   of   public   he-allh. 

This  program  is.  quite  literally,  the  life- 
blood  of  the  schools  of  public  health  The 
late  Congressman  Foparty  once  referred  to 
them  as  of  -Epecial,  indispensable  value." 
and  the  then  Surgeon  General.  Dr.  Luther 
Terry,  agreed  that  other  types  of  grants 
■'.  .  .  cannot  .  .  .  shore  up  the  schools 
teaching  operations  in  a  general  way.  ;is  do 
the  formula  grants."  He  went  on  to  point 
out  that  ".  .  .  dollar  for  dollar,  the  formula- 
grant  program  Is  one  of  the  best  InvestmentB 
the  taxpayer  can  make  In  public  health 
training,"  and  agreed  that  the  formula 
grants,  "In  comparison  with  project  grants 
and  others,  involve  minimum  administra- 
tion and  therefore  a  very  slight  cast  to  the 
Government  to  run  them." 

Experience  with   this  program  shows  that 
formula    sustJilning    grants    can    contribute 
signlflcantlv    with    the   development    of    the 
whole  school  as  an  integnil  unit  and  to  the 
achievement    of    over-all    goals    :ind    ob.if-c- 
tives   through  their   unusual   llexibility   ;ind 
stability.  Under  the  formula  giants,  the  uni- 
versities    are     enabled     to     panu-ipate     re- 
sponsibly in  planning  lor  the  programs  faid 
the  level  at  which  they  should  be  supported. 
something    that    they    cannot    do    under    a 
straight   project-grant   system     An    interest- 
ing illustration  of  this  is  .seen  in  the  descrip- 
tive  listing  of   Federal    water   resource    pro- 
grams   for    1965    drawn    up    by   the   staff    of 
the  Federal  Council   lor  Science   and  Tech- 
nology and  published  in  the  progress  report 
of   the  Committee  on  Water  Resources   Re- 
search. At  the  top  of  the  list.  Uhere  is  a  head- 
note  stating  that  "No  statements   concern- 
ing the  National  Science  Foundation  are  con- 
tained       .    .    since    its   programs   cannot   be 
anticipated   in   advance   of   receiving   actual 
research    proposals."    Since    the    educational 
institutions  cannot   know   in   advance   what 
proposals  will,  or  will  not.   be   approved   by 
the   Foundation,   and   the   Foundation   can- 
not know  what  proposals  will  be  submitted, 
planning    ob\iously    becomes    difficult 

I  might  add.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  .some 
members  of  the  Congress  have  evidently 
been  impressed,  along  with  college  and  uni- 
versity officials,  with  the  importance  ol  these 
flexible,  predictable  formula  funds.  You  will 
perhaps  recall  that  Senator  Smathers.  floor 
manager  for  the  conference  report  on  the 
measure  for  a  Uix  surcharge,  introduced  lan- 
guage barring  any  reductions  in  the  NIH 
formula  grants  for  medical  and  other  health 
related  schools.  In  explaining  the  provisions 
of  the  conference  rejxjrt,  he  said  that  "the 
bill  we  are  now  considering  could  cause 
some  reduction  in  financial  aul  to  medical 
schools— probably  in  the  are.is  involving  con- 
strtiction  grants  and  to  some  extent  research 
project  grants.  But  we  could  expect  that  tne 
administration  would  not  make  expenditure 
reductions  below  the  am'.iunU  appropriated 
for  'educational  improvement  granus'  and 
•general  research  support  grants. '  " 

Continuing  to  use  the  formula  grants  m 
the  health  fields  as  a  precedent.  I  might  add 
that  if  the  bill  before  us  today  has  a  weak- 
ness I  would  suggest  that  it  might  He  in 
the  fact  that  it  makes  no  provision  lor  meet- 
ing unusual  institutional  circumstances  and 
needs  It  is  true  that  there  are  ether  pro- 
grams that,  in  part  at  least,  .-.im  at  meeting 
this  type  of  need— the  university,  depart- 
mental, and  college  science  development  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
for  instance.  To  this  extent,  additional  types 
of  programs  for  meeting  this  need  are  not 
required.  I  am  reminded,  however,  of  the 
special  institutional  project  prants  program 
in   the  Health  Professions   Educational   .^s- 


sistance    Act.    Under    that    program,    grant.s 
mav  be  provided  to  an  institution  not  only 
to  "achieve  the  kinds  of  things  that  can   i^ 
achieved  under  the  science  development  pro- 
grams  but   also   to   '■.      .  itssist  schools 
in   meeting  the  cost  of  special   projects;    lo 
pl.T.n    develop,  or  esUvblish  new  programs  or 
modifications  of   existing   programs  of   edu- 
cation     .      OT  to  elfect  significant  improve- 
ments in  curncuUims  .  or  Mr  research  \n 
the   various  helds  reiau-d   to  education 
or  to  develop  training  1  >r  new  levels  or  types 
of      .   .   I  professional  I  ]>crsonnel.  or  to  russist 
any  such  sch(xjls  which  are  In  serious  finan- 
cial suails  U)  meet  their  cosus  of  operation 
or  which  have  special  need  for  financial  as- 
Msuince   Ui  meet   the   accrediUition   require- 
ments, or  to  assist  any  such  schools  to  meet 
the  costs  of  planning  experimenUil  U-aching 
facilities  or  experimental  design  thereof,  or 
which  will  otherwise  ptrenglhen.  impro\e   or 
expand  programs  to  train  personnel  in  such 
hf.ilth  profe.ssions  needed  to  meet  the  health 
needs  fif  the  nation," 

Such  a  program  would,  of  course,  expand 
the  srf.pe.  ncxibility.  and  authority  of  pre.sent 
NSP  short-term  institutional  grants  pro- 
prams.  It  would  have  to  be  m  .ddition  to 
a  ba-«ic  formula-based  program  of  sustaining 
erant£.  but.  as  such,  could  provide  a  means 
by  which  the  Foundation  could  a.ssist  with 
.;>ecial  needs  on  a  short-term  base,  I  suggest 
tills  Committee  might  wish  to  give  some  con- 
Mdcration  to  the  ;.ddition  of  ;  uch  a  jirocTam 
11  HR.  875 

Mr.  Ch;ilrman.  although  I  am  lesnfymg 
as  i.n  individual.  I  wa-s  deeply  Involved  us  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  SUite  Universities 
and  1  and-Grant  Colleges  that  worked  for 
over  a  year  and  a  half  m  developing  the 
program  that  would  be  implemented  by  en- 
actment of  the  Miller  bill  It  might  be  help- 
ful to  vour  Committee  for  me  to  review 
briefly  the  discussions  within  that  commit- 
tee that  led  to  the  program  we  eventually 
Ijroposed 

At  the  beginning.  I  sliould  probably  point 
out  that  our  Executive  Committee  at  that 
time  had  on  it  representatives  of  a  very 
broad  r.inge  of  types  of  in.<-titiitions  of  higher 
learning  These  included  large  universities 
heavily  involved  in  federally  sponsored  re- 
search, such  as  the  Universit.es  of  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin:  several  institutions  m  what 
might  be  called  the  "middle  range."  nulud- 
inc.  lor  instance.  Rutgers  and  Indiana  Uni- 
\prsities.  as  well  as  my  own;  and  e.ssentially 
undergraduate  institutions  with  little  in- 
volvement in  Federal  grant.';  programs,  such 
a=  Prairie  View  A&M  College  in  Texas  In 
addition,  we  worked  closely  with  representa- 
tives of  the  American  .'^.ssociation  of  State 
Colleges  and  rniversities.  whose  memljer- 
fhip  consists  of  characteristically  under- 
graduate inslituf-ons  rapidly  changing  into 
substantial  liberal  arts  and  )>re-professional 
colleges,  such  as  the  several  California  and 
Connecticut    st.it*    colleges 

We  started  from  the  premise  that  the  next 
1<  gical  step— and  a  desperately  needed  one-  - 
m  Federal  programs  lor  the  support  <.f 
higher  education  was  the  establishment  ol  a 
broad-based  program  for  conlinuinp.  predic- 
table support  for  the  basic  functions  of 
higher  education  to  complement  and  pro- 
vide a  sustaining  undergirding  for  existing 
project  programs  These  hearings  have 
shown  that  we  were  not  alont  in  this  belief, 
and  I  think  I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on  this 

point.  . 

A  'econd  basic  decision  was  that  any  such 
support  should  be  made  through  a  formula 
based  on  objective,  measurable  indices.  This 
deci-^ion  was  perhaps  more  easily  arrived  at 
than  it  might  appear,  since  we  were  strongly 
influenced  bv  the  experience  of  our  Institu- 
tions with  the  almost  uniquely  successful 
formula— grant  programs  lor  instruction  and 
for  research  and  extension  In  agriculture 
in  the  land-granf  institutions  and  for  in- 
■^truction    m    the   schools   of    public    health. 
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Our  Instltutlona  unftnlmoxisly  testify  that 
tundM  through  th««e  program*  although 
sm»ll  in  comparison  wuh  funds  from  other 
sources  nre  valuable  '<>  the  Institutions  far 
beyond  what  could  &«•  expected  from  the 
level  of  sums  Involved  because  cf  their 
rtexibllltv.  stability  ,irid  predlctabllltv  In 
addition'  the  alternatives  were  anacreptable 
to  us  These  included  'in  the  one  hand, 
programs  to  channel  funds  to  the  instltu 
tlans  from  Federal  sources  'hrough  uranls- 
In-ald  to  students  with  the  institution  to 
recoup  these  sums  through  increases  in  tui- 
tion and  on  the  other  hand  massive  exten- 
sions 'it  such  institutional  project  programs 
as  'he  National  Science  Potmdatlon  science 
development  programs  The  first  of  these  i» 
at  lhi>  lea.1t  unnecessarily  unwleldly  and 
makes  Impossible  any  requirements  tor  re- 
sponsible accounting  tor  the  expenditure  "t 
the  public  funds  involved  is  well  as  'he 
enforcement  of  such  Federal  legislation  as 
the  Civil  RlghU  Act  The  second  tould  we 
believe,  place  undue  power  over  the  col- 
leges and  universities  In  the  hands  of  a  Fed. 
eral  agency  with  serious  implications  for  the 
compromise  of  institutional  autonomy; 
<rould-nt  least  theoretically  deny  the  sla- 
milty  n«-essarv  tor  .<.  sustaining  program, 
would  invuUe  unnecessarily  expensive  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  would  lea\e  unaUled 
manv  institutions  with  «reat   need 

A    third    basic    decision     somewhat    inure 
difficult   to   arrive   .n    was   that    the   best    ip- 
portunlly    at    present    for    the    initiation    of 
any  such  program  was  In  the  Held  <<f  science 
A    new    program    with    the    potential    signi- 
ficance to  higher  education  and  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  one  we  were  proposing  needed,  we 
felt,  a  trial  run     a  shakedown   cruise    as  It 
were.  In  a  variety  of  institutions     to  test  It 
out  in  actual  practice  and  to  ^aln  .-xperlence 
to   guide   future   developments   with   wisdom 
and  statesmanship     ITiere   is  already   .i   long 
experience  with  and  wide  acceptance  of  Fed- 
eral   participation    m    the    sciences    and    the 
social    sciences    and    a    substantial    .ind    ex. 
perlenced  Federal  administration  with  a  his- 
tory of  svio-essful  relationships  with  the  col- 
leges  and     inlversltles    in    the    National    Sci- 
ence   Foundation     The    heavy    emphasis    on 
mission -oriented  and   project  support   in   the 
sciences    .11  d    the    relative    concentration    of 
such  support   in  the  major  universities  have 
created  widespread  public  interest  In  the  pro- 
cedures and  processes  hy  which  research  sup- 
port  is   allocated    These  conditions    we   con 
eluded,  provided  the  tiest   possible  focus  for 
the     trial  run'    and  tor  an  adequate  evalua- 
tion  of    the    program     Our    institutions    are 
mindful    ot    the    need    ol    sustaining    funds 
in  the  arts  and  the  humanities    We  are  also 
mindful  of   the  fact  that   the  Arts  and   Hu- 
manities Foundation  is  as  yet  a  young  orga- 
nization   that    can      ise    to    advantage    some 
time  in  developing  Its  .idminlsiralive  proce- 
dures   and    structure     Experience    with    the 
operation  of  a  national   institutional  grants 
program  bv  NSP  rouUl  help  pave  the  way  for 
a  similar  program  tn  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Foundation.  Just  .is  NSF  experience  with 
project    grants    has     proved     helpful     to    its 
younger  sister  foundation 

A  fourth  basic  decision  Wiis  t  he  easiest  of 
.ill— that  .ill  accrecUted  iiisUtutloii.s  private 
as  well  as  public,  and  at  all  levels  should 
participate  in  the  program,  for  we  believe 
that  each  of  them  is  important  to  the  nation 
Working  out  the  details  of  the  formula 
Itself  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
process  We  early  decided  that  we  should  in- 
clude 'he  basic  functions  of  Institutions  of 
higher  learning— undergraduate  education, 
graduate  training.  ajQd  basic  research — in  the 
funding  formula,  not  only  to  give  recognl- 
Uon  to  each  Institutions  participation  In 
each  of  these  basic  areas  but  also  to  Indi- 
cate the  range  of  activities  in  which  each 
inatltutlon  could  internally  allocate  funds 
under  the  grant-in-aid  provided  through  the 
bin  and  to  indicate  the  close  assoclaUon  of 
theee   activities    in    the   actual   operation   of 
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viable  academic  experiences  Because  of  fac- 
tors such  as  these  and  In  the  absence  of  any 
absolute  guidelines  we  also  decided  to  give 
the  three  functions  equal  weight  in  the 
funding  formula  Fxirthermore  since  the  pro- 
gram Was  to  <-omplement  and  not  supplant 
ur  diminish  any  existing  programs,  we  needed 
to  consider  such  programs  in  designing  the 
formula 

For  the  first  third— that  Involving  re- 
search participation— we  had  a  working 
mixlel  in  the  institutional  grants  program  of 
tlie  National  Science  Foundation  To  give 
frankly  favored  treatment  under  this  third 
to  the  institutions  whose  research  programs 
.ire  la  the  developmental  stages  we  proposed 
a  i^radualed  .scale  by  providing  1(X)  per  cent 
matching  l.r  the  tlrst  »30  000  of  applicable 
grants  and  a  «3tW.000  celling  for  any  one 
institution  We  limited  applicable  grants  to 
NSP  NIH  and  the  US  Office  of  Education 
In  .m  attempt,  insofar  .is  possible,  to  re- 
strict the  base  to  bimlc  research  and  to  the 
less  mlsslon-orlented  .igencles  Personally.  I 
see  tdn.slderable  merit  in  Dr  Haworth's  sug- 
gestion that  NIH  be  eliminated  from  this 
part  "f  the  formula,  since  the  Institutes 
already  has  both  Its  formula-based  sustain- 
ing granu  and  its  project-based  Institu- 
tional awards  and  m  using  the  academic- 
science  base  Identical  to  that  which  will  be 
used  by  the  Foundation  this  next  year  for 
lU   institutional   graiiUs   program 

t'or  the  middle  third  — that  based  on  un- 
dergraduate program-s— we  used  high-school 
graduaUoiis  .is  a  relative  measure  <>f  the  un- 
dergraduate iipportunltles  needed  m  a  state 
I\>  measure  the  extent  of  each  institutions 
contribution  to  tilling  this  need  we  started 
with  the  concept  of  usinn  rull-iime  equiva- 
lent enrollment  but  shifted  to  undergradu- 
ate semester  hours  uaught  by  the  Institu- 
tion as  the  more  accurate  measurement  In 
addition,  using  this  measure  makes  It  pos- 
sible uj  determine  with  great  accuracy  the 
institution  s  load  bv  specific  courses  to 
maintain  the  categorical  distinctions  in  other 
parts  of  the  bill,  which  no  other  formulation 
can  do 

I  tlnd  It  dltticult  to  understand  the  ap- 
parent confusion  the  use  of  this  index  has 
seemed  to  generate  The  term  has  been 
carefully  defined  by  the  US  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  requires  Its  use  in  proposals 
for  facilities  construction  aid  Quite  simply 
a  student  semester  hour  consists  of  one 
student  taking  a  one-credlt-hour  course 
Thus.  ,1  three-hour  mathematics  course  with 
30  enrolled  students  would  total  90  student 
semester  hours  It  Is  true  that  national 
statistics  on  this  liase  are  not  now  kept, 
but  such  statistics  are  readily  available  at 
'he  institutions  or  can  be  obtained  at  no 
great  expense  It  provides  many  advantages 
over  any  other  Index  as  a  measure  of  the 
undergraduate  instructional  Job  the  Institu- 
tion Is  doing 

As  a  further  consideration,  we  elected  to 
fund  equally  for  upper  division  and  lower 
dlvi-slon  students  igaln  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional bonus  to  those  Institutions  with 
large  enrollment  In  introductory  courses, 
such  as  the  junior  colleges,  and  the  essen- 
tially baccalaureate  institutions 

It  was  in  consideration  of  the  final  third 
that  based  on  graduate  work— where  we 
found  It  particularly  necessary  to  take  Into 
consideration  present  programs  In  designing 
the  formula  In  the  tlrst  place,  at  this  level 
degree  production  Is  a  more  nearly  accurate 
indication  i.t  the  Institutions  load"  than 
is  student  enrollment  In  the  second  place, 
there  are  already  existing  substantial  pro- 
grams u!  .>upport  at  the  doctoral  level — the 
NDEA  graduate  fellowship  program  In  the 
Office  of  Education,  graduate  fellowship  and 
traineeshlp  programs  in  NSF  and  NIH.  and 
others — but  almrjst  none  at  the  master's 
level  Consequently,  we  decided  to  make  no 
dlsUnctlon  in  the  funding  as  between  the 
two   degrees     which    effectively      loads'     the 
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formula  In  favor  of  those  InBtlttitlons  with 
developing  graduate  programs  with  relative- 
ly heavy  emphasis  on  the  masters  degree 
TVie  equal  funding  as  between  the  three  bash 
parts  of  the  formula  provides  a  fundUH' 
differential  between  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate work  of  1  to  about  6  6 — that  is.  an  In- 
stitution would  get  6  5  times  as  much  for 
a  graduate  student  as  It  would  lor  an  un- 
dergraduate student  which  Is  about  the 
middle  of  the  range  in  which  the  actui.l 
cobt  differential  falls 

There  is,  of  course  nothing  sacrosanct 
about  this  formula  I  strongly  believe,  how- 
ever, that  It  provides  a  logical  beglnnliu' 
with  which  to  develop  the  information  upon 
which  to  base  changes  that  may  be  desirable 
I  would  hope  that,  along  with  the  ba.'-i. 
premise  of  the  need  for  continuing,  flcxlbi. 
sustaining  funds,  the  committee  would  gh 
the   formula   Itself  serious  consideration. 

In   discussing   the   probable  effects   of   llu 
bill  on  this  or  that  type  of  Institution.  I  can 
..nly   express    regret    that   a   careful    institu 
tlon-by-lnslltutlon   analysis   of    the   bill   ha- 
not   )een  carried  out   I  recall  that  Mr.  Miller 
tlrst  introduced  H.R,  875  three  years  ago  ;i 
the  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  I  was 
V  iii.sequentlv    disappointed  to  find  out  fron^ 
testimony    by    Commissioner   Howe   at   thesi- 
hearings  that  the  US   Office  of  Education  ha. 
to    date    irlven    only     "superflclal"    attention 
during  these  three  years  to  what  is  obvlousU 
an   import.\nt   suggestion   for  major   legisla- 
tion  involving   higher   education.   I  am  sun 
the    Committee    will    consider    seriously    th. 
careful  balance  we  hope  Is  built  into  the  pro- 
grim     before     accepting    generalized    stal/-- 
mentd  unsupported  by  analysis  about  the  et 
feet  of   the  formula  on  the  several  types  >  ; 
institutions 

Mr  Chairman,  much  has  been  said  aboir 
the  need  for  maintaining  academic  and  rc- 
seach  excellence  and  of  enlarging  It  wher. 
It  exists  I  think  no  one  disagrees  with  thi 
need  for  doing  this.  What  seems  not  to  !>■ 
so  clearly  understood  Is  the  relationship  be- 
tween this  goal  and  the  need  to  establish 
general  research  and  science  support  pro 
gram  for  all  colleges  and  universities. 

Let  me  suggest  an  analogy.  To  the  serlou,- 
football  fans— and  America  seems  full  n 
them— the  major  league  teams  are  the  "cen- 
ters ol  excellence  "  The  best  football  in  the 
country  Is  played  between  teams  In  these 
leagues  If  we  wish  to  .support  excellence  m 
football,  we  must  support  these  teams,  which 
.IS  .Americans,  we  seem  to  do  rather  hand- 
somely This  support,  however,  would  be 
largely  meaningless  If  It  were  not  backed  up 
by  healthy,  appropriately  supported  systems 
where  voung  men  learn  to  play  the  game 
While  It  IS  true  that  these  top  teams  estab 
Ush  the  standard  of  excellence,  that  excel- 
lence could  not  be  maintained  for  long  with- 
out maintaining  both  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  football  played  elsewhere,  nor 
can  that  excellence  be  significantly  Improved 
without  first  Improving  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  play  In  the  other  systems 

At  one  time,  excellence  In  American  sci- 
ence was  largely  imported,  as  Is  the  talent 
for  the  experiment  here  In  Washington  with 
soccer  But  we  will  not  be  able  to  maintain 
healthy  soccer  for  very  long  In  this  countrv 
without  developing  sound,  healthy  soccer 
teams  throughout  the  country  througli 
which  young  Americans  will  be  able  to 
learn  to  play  the  game  well 

All  analogies  have  limitations,  but  the 
major  lesson  here  seems  to  me  to  be  both 
clear  and  valid  excellence  Is  not  established, 
maintained,  and  Improved  In  a  vacuum  I; 
we  are  to  maintain  the  academic  and  re- 
search excellence  at  our  outstanding  na- 
tional universities,  we  must  not  only  con- 
tinue land  even  Increase)  our  support  ot 
their  work  but  also  provide  an  essential  un- 
derglrdmg  by  developing  sound  academic 
and  research  programs  In  the  sciences  a' 
regional,  st.ate,   and   local   colleges   and   imi- 
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versltles-both    public    and    private— acnMS 
the  countrv    And  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do 
that  bv  calling   the  signals  from   Washing- 
ton   We  will  be  able  to  do  It  only  by  making 
H   possible   lor   each   Institution   to   develop 
Its  strengths  and  eliminate  Its  weaknesses  In 
accordance  with  Its  own  goals  and  objectives^ 
H  R    875,  taken  as  an  addition  to  present 
support   programs,   .seems   to  me  to   be  well 
designed  to  make  a  start  toward  Federal  In- 
volvement in  achieving  this  obJecUve,  It  pro- 
vides to  each  accredited  institution  funds  In 
proporUon    to    Its    present    and    conUnulng 
contributions  to  research  and  the  education 
in  the  sciences.  And  it  provides  these  funds 
in  a  way  that  protects  the  essential  auton- 
omy  and  integrity  of  each  InstltuUon  and 
makes    It   possible   for   each    to   make    long- 
range  plans,  with  reasonable  expectation  of 
being  able  to  carry   them   out— that  is,   for 
e.ich   InsUtutlon  to  develop  Its  own  poten- 
tial   to  seek  Its  own  goals  and  obJecUves. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  know  that  this  Committee 
will   give  serious  and  thoughtful  consldera- 
,  lon  to  this  legislation  and  to  the  testimony 
,,t  those  who  have  appeared  before  you  these 
1  ust  lew  weeks    The  need  for  a  program  like 
that  proposed  by  H  R.  875  Is  vitally  needed— 
and  needed  now— If  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  going  to  be  enabled  to  continue  to 
■,erve  the  public  purposes   in  basic  ways  In 
which   onlv    they    can   serve.   We   all   realize 
that   at  no   time   la   recent   history   has  the 
budget  been  subject  to  greater  stringencies 
than  at  the  present  time   And  we  all  realize 
there  are  serious  competing  demands  for  our 
limited  resources,  I  am  also  aware  that  the 
Morrill  Act  establishing  America's  outstand- 
ing    system     of     land-grant     universities— 
America's   unique   contribution   to   the   his- 
tory of   higher  education,   according  to  the 
ediicaUonal    historians— was   passed   by   the 
C-ongress    and    signed    into    law   during   the 
bleakeel    days    of    the    Civil    War.    H.R.    875 
could  be  as  Important  to  the  future  of  higher 
education   and    to   this   country   as  was   the 
Momll  Act.  I  urge  that  it  be  enacted. 


THE   CONTINUING   ISRAELI-ARAB 
CONFRONTATION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 


Of    NTW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  26.  1968 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  serious 
threat  to  world  peace  exists  in  the  Medi- 
terranean-Middle East-Persian  Gulf  as 
a  result  of  the  continuing  IsraeU-Arab 
confrontation,  the  quickening  military- 
eoonomic-political    penetration    of    the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  withdrawal  of  Bnt- 
i.sh  forces  from  bases  that  have  guar- 
anteed stability  for  more  than  a  century. 
Three    darujerous    games    are    being 
played   today   in   the   explosive   atmos- 
phere of  the  Middle  East:  poker,  blind- 
mans  bluff,  and  'chicken."  Some  would 
add  a  fourth  game,  or  perhaps  it  could 
more  accurately  be  called  a  "scenario" 
and  that  is  Russian  roulette.  It  has  be- 
come trite  to  say  that  the  Middle  East  is 
a  limebomb.  but  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
Ironically,    Western    civilization    which 
began  at  the  tricontinental  hub  where 
the  Mesopotamian  Valley  is  cradled  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  Rivers  may 
Itself  be  the  prelude  to  the  ending  of  the 
human  adventure  unless  positive,  imagi- 
native,  and  forthright  political  settle- 
ments are  forthcoming  and  Implemented. 
Not  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  has 
any  one  corner  of  the  globe  been  the  set- 
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ting  for  political  and  religious  strife  of 
such  a  magnitude  of  open  violence.  Since 
the  United  Nations  created  the  State  of 
Israel  In  1948  three  wars  alone  have  been 
fought  over  the  question  of  Palestme, 
Acts  of  violence  have  been  almost  daily 
occurrences  along  the  Jordan-Lsrael 
cease-fire  line;  other  outbreaks  of  vio- 
lence have  occurred  in  Lebanon,  Iraq, 
Yemen,  and  South  Yemen,  as  the  fonncr 
Aden  Federation  is  now  known.  Conflict- 
ing claims  have  raised  tensions  in  Ku- 
wait and  the  Trucial  States, 

The  Middle  East  is  of  vast  impoi  lance 
to  the  world  because  of  its  strategic  geog- 
raphy its  vast  oil  resources— 60  percent 
of  the'  world's  known  reserve— the  polit- 
ical and  economic  jxitential  of  its  peo- 
ple whose  religion,  science,  art  and  cul- 
ture have  enriched  the  fabric  of  Westen^ 
life  and  because  it  haf  become  a  critical 
area  of  conf  ronUtion  between  pro-West- 
ern countries  and  those  supported  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Tliis  strategic  confrontation  may  ap- 
pear less  dramatic  than  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  but  it  is  no  less  real,  no  less 
deadly  and  no  less  important.  The  So- 
viet-American confrontation  is  of  recent 
origin  in  the  Middle  East  and  is  set 
against  a  background  stage  of  turmoil 
that  existed  long  between  the  emergence 
of  the  two  great  powers  who  now  plot 
their  next  moves  in  the  game  of  politica. 
chess  in  the  Middle  East, 

Russia,  under  czars  and  commissars 
alike,  has  been  intrigued  by  the  prize 
of  the  Middle  East.  From  earliest  times 
because  of  its  desire  for  a  southern  ac- 
cess to  the  waterways  of  the  world  Rus- 
sia has  developed  a  primary  political 
interest  in  the  Middle  East.  The  absorp- 
tion of  vast  areas  of  central  Asia  with 
its  Moslem  population  into  the  Russian 
empire  has  been  a  second  motivating 
source  of  political  concern.  There  are 
today  more  Tiu-kish  peoples  in  the  So- 
viet Union  than  in  Turkey  and  more 
Moslems  than  in  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. Thus  Russia  has  an  organic  con- 
nection with  the  Middle  East,  a  factor 
which  goes  far  in  explaining  their  cur- 
rent fascination  for  the  area. 

Politically  speaking,  the  United  States, 
in  contrast  to  Russia,  is  a  newcomer  to 
the  Middle  East.  It  has  strategic  inter- 
ests in  the  transit  routes,  the  flow  of  oil 
and  freedom  of  the  area  from  local  con- 
flict and  hostile  domination.  Suez  pro- 
vides for  the  United  States  a  connecting 
link  between  the  6th  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  7th  Fleet  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean.  Military  overflight  privileges 
through  Middle  East  air  space  are  im- 
portant both  in  terms  of  supply  of  Amer- 
ican mUitary  installations  east  of  Suez 
and  in  carrying  out  our  global  defense 
commitments.  ,,    .  ^ 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  United 
States  has  no  otherwise  options.  It  must 
use  its  influence  and  its  power  to  main- 
tain peace  and  to  encourage  equitable 
solutions  that  will  •-•uarantee  the  ntthts 
of  all  peoples  in  the  region. 

Hopefully,  our  allies  in  the  North  At- 
antic  Treaty  Organization  will  join  in 
these  initiatives.  Indeed,  cooperation 
would  seem  as  essential  to  the  self-inter- 
est of  our  NATO  allies  as  to  our  own.  The 
Soviet  naval  buildup  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  intensive  shipment  of  Rus- 
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.Man  and  Communist-bloc  arms  to  Egypt, 
Svria.  and  Algeria,  the  danger  to  tradi- 
tional European  oil  sources,  and  the 
march  of  Soviet  influence  across  North 
Africa  menaces  the  eastern  and  southern 
flank  of  NATO's  basic  Western  defense 
svstem. 

'  The  crux  of  instability  in  this  region 
is  the  iestciing  confrontation  between 
Israel  and  tho  Arab  world. 

An  equitable  solution  of  this  20-year- 
old  problem  must  be  a  major  aim  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  United  States 
played  a  major  role  in  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel  and  has  continued  to  play 
an  important  part  in  its  development.  It 
must  now  accept  the  attendant  respon- 
sibihties.  It  must  lake  the  lead  in  bring- 
ing peace  to  the  area. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trading  on  IsraeU-Arab  ani- 
mosity to  ijush  lis  philosophy  of  pseudo 
anlicoloniahsm  into  nations  that  have 
long  been  friends  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Western  World— nations  whose 
religious-philosophical  traditions  reject 
communism. 

The  protection  of  Israel's  right  to  exist 
as  a  nation  must  be  a  paramount  U.S. 
obicctive.  But  of  equal  importance  is  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  pro- 
gressive, independent  democracy  in  each 
of  the  Arab  States. 

Accordingly,  we  today  are  introducing  a 
concurrent  House  resolution  setting  these 
jirinciples  to  control  our  national  poUcy 
looking  toward  a  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle East: 

1,  Israel  is  entitled  to  recognition  by  all 
nations  of  her  rights  to  exist, 

2  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  are  tn- 
titled  to  automatic,  ironclad  international 
guarantees  that  their  borders  be  free  from 
the  threat  of  aggression  and  the  attacks  if 
terrorist  groups  m  return  for  national 
pledges  to  renounce  the  use  ol  millt.-iry  force 

3  The  United  States,  the  maritime  natioiiE 
and  the  UJJ.  recognize,  reaffirm  and  will  as- 
.sure  that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  is  open  sea  and 
that  all  nations  have  the  right  of  free  and 
innocent  passage  through  the  Straits  >f 
Tiran  and  to  innocent  passage  on  equally 
favorable  terms  through  the  Suez  Canal, 

4  The  holy  places  in  the  city  ol  Jerusalem 
must  be  placed  under  control  of  an  interna- 
tional agency  that  •»ill  Include  equal  repre- 
sentatives of  Jewish,  Christian,  and  MoElcm 
religions.  Access  to  holy  places  by  pilgrims 
(,f  all  faiths  must  be  guaranteed.  Any  reve- 
nues resulting  from  the  traffic  of  pilgnms 
should  be  shared  equally  by  the  three  f.-utliE. 
The  economic  and  political  interests  ol  Jor- 
dan in  Jerusalem  and  the  special  interests  of 
the  international  community  must  be  cHcc- 
tivelv  assured  in  a  peace  settlement 

5  A  hall  must  be  called  to  the  arms  build- 
up throughout  the  area  and  steps  must  be 
taken  to  encourage  a  mutu.a,  inspected  oc- 
militari^tion, 

6  Every  mean.?  must  be  t,iken  to  negoti- 
ate the  status  ot  territories  occupied  by  Is- 
rael in  June  1967  conflict  IT^ese  negotiations 
must    recognize: 

lai    I.srael's    right    to    defensible    frontiers. 
,  b  I   The  wishes  of  Arab  population  m  oc- 
cj])ied  areas. 

7  The  United  Nations— which  sanctioned 
the  creation  of  Israel— has  a  grave  obliga- 
tion to  help  preserve  stability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  through  refugee  assistance  and  re- 
habilitation, mediation  and  conciliation.  The 

udicial  arm  of  the  United  Nations,  the  In- 
ternational Court' of  Justice,  offers  a  forum 
v\here  leeal  issues  arising  from  the  Middle 
Fast  cenflici  could  be  settled  according  to 
the  principles  of  International  law  by  an  im- 
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p&rtlal  tribunal  Hopefully  throiiKh  resort- 
ing lo  the  World  Court  the  rule  of  law  would 
r«'p;rtre  'he  rule  ut  force 

H  A  fiilr  .md  permanent  settlement  miiat 
t>e  .ti?reed  on  fir  the  more  -han  I  million 
P;i:e8tliiun  rpfiigees  who  have  been  homeless 
since  rhe  1948  Palestinian  WHr  This  settle- 
ment must  be  m  integral  part  'jf  uir  Middle 
Ertst  policy  It  r.innot  t>e  put  sislde  or  treated 
Aeparaiely  Refugee  unrest  la  one  of  the  ma- 
jor barriers   to   peace 

Consideration  should  be  sflven  to  the  possi- 
bility of  resettling  '.hose  refui?ee3  wherever 
they  can  be  ab8ort>ed  intfi  the  economies  of 
the  area  Creation  of  a  second  Palestinian 
st.ite  for  Arabs  should  be  iflven  serious 
thouRht  Israel  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
Its  obligations  by  paying  suitable  -ompensa- 
tlon  and.  under  conditions  of  p^ace  by  per- 
mitting the  return  of  a  number  .f  refugees 
It  should  be  rectignlzed  In  .idvance  that 
any  new  home  for  these  refu.?ees  will  re- 
quire a  major  international  lnve«ttment  to 
provide  housing,  water  economic  opportunity 
■ind  social  security 

The  United  States  shoiUd  pledge  .i  major 
rontrlbntlon  toward  this  end  ind  should 
expect -that  Israel  and  the  Ar.ib  .sutes  would 
in.ike  major  contributions,  perhaps  diverting 
fimds  now  spent  on  irm.iments  t<i  the  more 
satisfying  prospect  of  reallng  a  new  way 
of  life  for  rpfui;ees  who  can  then  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  general  economic 
growth  ot   the  entire  Middle  E:a3t 

Such  a  settlement  enforced  in  a  spirit  of 
(uslructlve  reglon.tl  development  instead  of 
flestruetlve  regional  rivalry  an  bring  .i  new 
LLiwn  to  the  Middle  E.ist  A  prosperous  Israel, 
surrounded  by  prosperous  Ar.ib  nations,  liv- 
ing in  harmony  trading  md  .iidlng  each 
I'her    IS   not   an    Impossibility 

The  implementation  of  the  Easenhower- 
Strauss  nuclear-powered  desalination  of  sea 
jvater  project  could  lead  rhe  way  In  turning 
•he  .irld.  hostile  nations  <!  !he  Middle  East 
toward  .i  future  of  peace  md  prosperity  Cer- 
tainly prejudice  and  !i  tred  would  not  be 
ellmmatet.'  immedl-iteU  but  the  coUatxjra- 
tlon  of  Ar.ib  md  Jew  m  .»  practl.-al  md 
prohtable  -?nterprlse  >l  -his  magnitude  might 
well  be  the  first  long  step  toward  a  perma- 
nent peace 

The  :act  that  three  of  the  worlds  great 
'ellglons  trace  their  origins  to  the  Middle 
E  lit  attests  to  a  reservoir  of  good  will  .imoiig 
iti  people  The  fact  that  this  area  cradled 
Western  civilization  attests  to  the  capacity 
of  us  people  Once  the  thorn  .f  Arab-Israeli 
liosllUly  Is  removed,  each  nation  should  be 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  Its  own  orderly 
f.-ishion  to  improve  the  lot  of  its  people 

9  Once  the  principle  'f  nonaggresslon  Is 
established  in  the  Middle  East,  it  should  be 
encouraged  across  'he  northern  rim  of  Africa 
and  the  Persian  Gulf 

Each  nation  in  the  :ei;ioii  alTected  :s 
striigu'lint;  to  brint;  its  ;>eople  out  of  the 
shadow  of  colonialism  Into  the  promise 
of  the  20th  cind  >oon  -.hv  -'l.st  cf-ntury. 
This  promi.'-e  cannot  be  realized  until 
flim  steps  are  taicen  to  end  the  destruc- 
tive rivalries  and  .selfish  <imbitions  now 
afoot  If  these  evils  prevent  .solutions 
within  the  area,  it  is  our  responsibility 
to  help  root  them  out 

For  if  this  promise  is  not  realized,  there 
IS  little  promise  of  peace  and  .security 
for  the  United  States  and  its  allies  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrKanualion. 
The  fact  that  it  is  a  Jordanian  from 
Jerusalem  who  has  been  accused  of  the 
murder  of  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy 
must  not  mnile  any  wave  of  anti-Arab 
hyslena.  That  would  be  a-s  tragic  as  the 
assassination  i  use  If 

But  the  arrest  in  Los  Armeies  of  this 
man  beset  by  intense  hatred  of  Israel 
demonstrates  once  again  that  the  Arab- 
Israeli    turmoil    IS    not   confined    to    the 
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Middle  East  Unless  decisive  American 
action  IS  taicen  to  achieve  a  just  and 
honorable  .-rtUfment  this  turmoil  could 
touch  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans 


Jub/  J7,  ions 


THE  ELECTORAL  CXDLLEGE  SYSTEM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    .VKW     \  ORK 
IN   VHt    HOUSE  OF  HEPFiESEN  lAII  VKfc. 

Friday    Julu  26.  1968 

Mr  RY.\N  Mr  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week  our  colleagues.  Mr  G<x)dell  and 
Mr  Udall,  announced  the  formation  of 
a  committee  to  insure  that,  if  no  presi- 
dential candidate  received  a  majority 
of  electoral  collepe  votes,  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  .select  that  candi- 
date who  received  a  plurality  of  the  na- 
tionwide iK>pular  vote 

Their  initiative  has  tcx-used  public  at- 
tention upon  tlie  i)olitlcal  problems  in- 
lierent  in  the  present  electoral  college 
system  Yesterday  in  a  very  thoughtful 
colimm  in  the  New  York  Times  by  Tom 
Wicker,  the  proposal  and  the  problems 
It  raises  are  carefully  analyzed 

I  hope  that  the  91st  Congress  will 
act  with  speed  and  wisdom  to  brinit 
about  long  overdue  electoral  reform  if 
we  are  to  avoid  t>eing  faced  with  a  crisis 
in  a  future  presidential  election  year, 
I  urpte  all  my  colleagues  to  read  Tom 
Wickers  provocative  comments  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  25.  1968.  as 
follows: 

IN   rHE   Nation:    No.   No.  and   WAiLAcr 

I  By  Tom  Wicker  i 
Washi.scton.      July      24 -Nobody       loves 
Cleorge  Wallace  but  about  15  or  20  per  cent 
■  if     the     people,     depending    on     which    poll 
yoi  read 

Is    It    possible     then     for    the    two    major 
panlee    to    bind    thenvselves    to    thwart    him 
:ri  the  House  of  Representatives' 
Should  they  do  so'" 

.And  who  stands  to  gain  the  moet  from 
the  drive  being  led  by  Hepre«entatlvee  Oood- 
ell  and  Ud<Ul  to  assure  the  election  of  the 
candidate  with  the  highest  [xipular  vote' 
On  thu  tally  sheet,  the  .m-swers  are  no 
IM  and  Wallace 

It  is  probably  not  possible  to  stop  Wal- 
lace m  'he  House  primarily  because  the 
election  is  moat  unlikely  ever  to  get  there 
The  greatest  Ultellh<x>d.  instead,  is  that  the 
Wallace  '.ote  will  h.ive  great  Uitlucnce  on 
.md  perhaps  change  the  outcome  oi  the  race 
between  the  major  party  candidates,  partic- 
ularly If  they  are  Nixon  and  Htimphrey  The 
Goodell-ltdall  plan  would  do  nothing  lo 
change  that 

It  IS  only  a  secondary  poeslblllty  although 
a  reail  one.  that  Wallace  would  carry  enough 
states  and  their  electoral  votes  actually  to 
prevent  either  major  parly  candidate  from 
having  a  majority  in  the  Electoral  College 
Even  If  he  did  rarry  that  many  states. 
Wallace  haa  no  intention  of  letting  the  elec- 
tion go  to  the  Houje  us  prescribed  by  the 
Constitution  I  here  he  would  have  virtually 
no  influence  on  the  ultimate  ch(Jlce.  to  be 
ni.ide  b\  the  state  delegations 

Wallace  talks  about  making  a  pri'^r  deal 
with  i>ne  ot  the  oiher  candidates,  trading  his 
elecu^ral  votes  tor  all  sorts  of  dubious  agree- 
ments and  rewards,  but  this  Is  p<jppycixk 
No  major  party  candidate  would  make  such 
a  deal  with  ^uch  a  man  knowing  he  c^uld 
iie'.er  govern  if  he  did 

The  most  advantageous  course  for  Wal- 
lace   .18  Richard  Soimmon  pointed  out  in  a 


speech  to  the  National  Press  Club  would 
be  to  throw  his  electors  unasked  and  wlth- 
ovit  a  deal  or  any  hint  of  a  deal,  lo  one  oi 
the  major  candidates  then  to  spend  four 
years  Ixntstliig  of  having  made  u  President 
while  he  prepared  a  new  and  more  danytr- 
ous  White  Mouse  <ampalgii  for  1972.  The 
Clo.>dell-t'dall  proposal  would  do  notlilni' 
ab.'Ut  that    cither 

CJoodell  and  Ud.iU  in  fact,  would  deal  oiih 
with  the  remote  possibility  of  an  actual  roll 
call  of  the  H  nise  delegations  lo  rhoose  .i 
President  .ilihough  they  contend  that  thlv 
.safeguard  wou;d  encourage  the  major  pan. 
candidates  agamsl  making  a  deal  with  Wal- 
lace 

Even  in  the  House  their  proposal  would 
be  of  dubious  efficacy  because  an  Amerlc  i; 
political  party  is  .such  a  vague  and  anioi  ■ 
pho\is  thing,  so  divided  into  state  and  Ux  . 
and  even  regional  power  bkx?8.  with  so  lin.. 
effective  discipline,  that  there  Is  no  real  vva, 
t  .  bind  '  It  to  any  course,  or  make  it  st,i\ 
botind 

.\nd  even  if  these  two  far-fetched  possi- 
bilities—,in  elecuon  in  the  House,  and  ihi 
:  ;<,  :  art.es  agreeing  to  elect  the  man  wt': 
<Ur  Mtthest  poptilar  '.lite  came  to  pass,  tm 
Ooodall-Udall  proposal  would  raise  large 
questions  r^f  propriety 

Uo    the    major    parties    have   any    right 
enter    lnt«5    such     -olhision    against    a    thir>l- 
party    candidate'   Even   If    that   candidal*^ 
ChH>rge   Wallace     there   Is   no  guarantee  t:,. 
In  .mother  year  he  might  not  be  of  anotht 
Ideological    hue— say    a     'peace'     Candida:. 
Moreover,  while  the  man  who  led  the  popu... 
vote  might  have  a  plurality,   the  other  ni  . 
jor  party  candidate  plus  Wallace  might  rep- 
resent the  true  majority  of  the  voters. 

In  any  case,   there  Is  an  established  i m. 
sutullonal    system    tor    settling    an    elect;   . 
in  which   there  Is   no   Electoral   College  ni , 
Jorlty,    It    Is    to    send    the    question    to    tt.' 
House  for  decision,  and  no  matter  how  fault', 
that    ,-v-tem    :s     it    is   con.^tltutlonal,   and    il 
changed   ought   to   be  changed   by  constitu- 
tional methods  — not  on  .m  ad  hoc,  one-year 
basis,  or  out   ol   fear  either  oi   Wallace  or  oi 
deadlock 

!HE    I  imi    MAN 

Beyond  the  ctficacy  .md  proprietv  ol  Uii- 
OiXKlell-L'dall  proposal,  moreover,  lies  the 
q  >^«i':"n  >t  political  .tdvant,ige,  'ITiose  who 
fear  Oeorge  Wallace  the  most  should  tighi 
this  plan  the  hardest,  for  he  Is  a  ventibU 
artist  of  dehance,  a  virtuoeo  ol  deleat.  who 
h.is  lound  his  greatest  strength  in  plciurlnp 
himself  .IS  the  little  man  run  down  m  the 
schiKjlhouse  door  the  average  American 
Ignored  by  the  pseudo-intellectuals'  con- 
trolling the  major  parties 

Any  .such  plan  aimed  at  Wallace,  or  even 
biused  I'h  his  presence  In  the  race,  will  provr 
to  be  his  meat  and  pot;itoes  By  the  time 
he  gets  through  picturing  himself  as  the 
downtrodden  victim  of  the  political  esub- 
;..-,iiit;i-iit  -Ahich  .ilready  is  in  bad  cno-.igh 
odor  with  all  too  many  voters-  he  may  well 
add  millions  lo  his  total  next  November 
Oood  men  like  QcKKlell  and  Udall  ought  to 
leave  bad  enough  alone 


July  J7,   1!J'!S 


\MER1CAN -RUMANIAN    NUCLEAR 
AGREEMf:NT 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday  July  19.  1968 
M:  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  shouUi 
like  lo  call  attention  to  the  recent 
American -Rumanian  Agreement  signed 
in'  Science  Advisor  of  the  President.  Dr 
Donald  F  Hornig  and  Deputy  Prime 
MinLster    of    Rumania- also    the    fifth- 


rankinp     member    of    the    Communist 
{'arty  Presidium — Alcxandru  Birladeanu. 

Tlie  agreement  provides  for  expanding 
scientists  exchange  in  the  theoretical 
and  practical  fields  of  study  including 
collaboration  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
,  nerpy.  American  scientific  know-how 
and  in  the  future  also  funds  are  to  be  ex- 
j. ended  to  help  construct  a  nuclear  reac- 
;or  plant  in  Communist  Rumania. 

Most  of  us  aurec  with  the  President 
,  n  the  necessity  of  building  bridges  with 
the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  which 
process  involves  povernment-to-govern- 
iiient  conUcts  as  well.  While  expansion 
ut  trade  is  an  issue  most  often  debated. 
the  prantintt  of  most-up-to-date,  indus- 
trially vital  and  militarily  significant  in- 
loimation  to  Communist  Rumania  is 
premature  and  ill-advised  unless  it  can 
.ichicve  a  substantial  relaxation  of  the 
internal  police  state  in  Rumania  and 
the  easing  of  the  oppressive  discrimina- 
iion  auhinst  national  minorities,  includ- 
A\p  the  1.75  million  Hungarians  in  Tran- 
sylvania. Rumania  is  still  a  member  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  an  alliance  directed 
•igainst  the  United  States  and  NATO. 
extends  sizable  military  aid  to  North 
Vietnam— the  1968  additional  protocol 
on  military  and  economic  aid  was  signed 
m  Bucharest  2  days  prior  to  the  leaving 
(>f  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Biriadeanu 
:ind  his  delegation  to  Washington. 

Unfortunately  the  agreement  has  al- 
ready been  signed  and  the  best  we  can 
do  and  must  do  is  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  administration  to  the  continuing 
Stalinist  atmosphere  in  domestic  affairs 
in  regard  to  individual  and  minority 
rights  in  Rumania  hoping  that  it  will 
use  the  agreement  as  a  means  to  per- 
suade the  Bucharest  Government  to  re- 
lax its  internal  dictatorship  and  further 
liberalization.  This  would  be  a  concession 
to  the  peoples  of  Rumania  and  not  to  the 
Iiower  interests  of  the  United  States,  and 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  onerous  to  those 
Rumanian  officials  who  are  interested  in 
their  countr>-'s  welfare.  Even  in  1964  our 
economic  agreement  was  followed  by  a 
general  amnesty  decree  in  Rumania. 
This  time  something  more  substantial 
would  be  needed. 


ACTIVITIES  AND  SPEECHES  IN  90TH 
CONGRESS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  27.  1968 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  my  custom  throughout  my  past 
years  of  service  here,  I  desire  to  include 
at  this  time,  a  summary  account,  thus 
far,  of  my  activities  and  speeches  during 
this  90th  Congress. 

A    MORAL   OBLIGATION 

In  my  con.scicntious  conviction,  the 
Bibhcalmandate  "to  render  an  account 
ol  thy  stewardship"  imposes  upon  every 
public  officeholder  a  moral  obligation.  It 
IS  an  obligation  that  I  have  consistently 
attempted  to  fulfill. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  cover  the 
entire  record  in  view  of  space  restriction 
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regulations  and  also,  because,  of  course, 
this  Congress  has  not  yet  ended  its  work. 
However.  I  shall,  herein,  present  my  per- 
sonal pronouncements  and  actions  upon 
some  of  the  more  iinpoitant  issues  that 
have  occurred  in  this  90th  and  recent 
Congresses,  through  extracts  from  the 
Record. 

THE    iRlTH    IS    IN     I  H  F.   IiF,(  ORD 

The  main  body  of  this  report  will  re- 
veal the  exact  words  1  presented  in  the 
House  Chamber  when  particular  meas- 
ures were  being  debated  and  decided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  true  destiny  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  destiny  of  the  smallest  town 
and  the  most  underprivileged  person 
within  our  land— lo  live  peacefully,  to 
worship  the  Diety  according  lo  con- 
science, to  work  honorably,  and  enjoy  the 
opportunity  to  progress  in  accord  with 
diligence  and  merit. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 
INovember    15.    1967    (H     15359)1 
To  Establish   J  c  stick 

THE    ECONOMIC    OPPORTUNITY     ACT 

Mr  DoHOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  this  House 
will  overwhelmingly  accept.  with  the 
adoption  of  substantial  amendment  im- 
provements. thi.s  bill  before  us.  S  2388. 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
Act  of   1967. 

Back  in  1964.  our  people  and  this  fon- 
press.  through  the  enactment  of  the  orig- 
inal Economic  Act.  declared  war  upon  the 
poverty  of  some  30  millions  of  .American 
citizens  in  this  acclaimed  land  of  abundance. 
The  bill  now  before  us  is  intended  to 
extend  and  carry  on  the  programs  that 
we  then  initiated  for  the  successful  con- 
duct of  the  war  Let  us  further  that  in- 
tention and  let  us  make  certain  there  is 
sufficient  appropriation  ammuniuon  made 
available  in  this  bill  to  reasonably  advance 
the  war. 

I  very  deeply  believe  that  most  Members 
here  regard  this  national  mission,  basically 
to  help  the  poor  and  the  deprived  to  help 
themselves,  as  the  most  noble  experiment 
and  objective  in  which  this  Nation  iias  ever 
engaged. 

Embodied  in  this  experiment  and  inu- 
sion  is  the  first  real  projection  in  our  Iiiswry 
of  purposeful  cooperative  action  on  all 
governmental  and  private  orpaniz.-itional 
levels,  to  help  our  poorer  families  reach  lor 
self -independence,  to  take  young  people  otl 
the  street  corners  and  train  them  for  steady 
employment,  and  encourage  the  uncertain 
to  remain  in  classrooms  until  they  earn  their 
diplomas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  original  legislation 
initiated  projects  and  programs  to  inspire 
our  communities  to  create  appropriate 
measures  to  eliminate  the  evil  roots  of 
poverty  at  the  local  level,  to  enlarge  oppor- 
lunlUes  for  our  youth  to  obtain  the  basic 
education,  skills,  and  experience  they  must 
have  to  take  a  proper  place  m  our  -society 
and  become  responsible  parents  in  the  fu- 
ture; to  provide  a  better  base  for  the  re- 
vitallzation  of  poorer  areas  m  our  great 
metropolitan  cities  by  expanding  .^miUl 
business  activities;  to  assist  destitute  rural 
families  in  achieving  improved  living  .-stand- 
ards through  the  extension  of  capit.il 
grants  and  loans;  to  project  selective  plans 
to  benefit  undereducated  adulus;  to  motivate 
more  States  to  utilize  public  assistance  as  a 
meanf  to  help  families  help  themselves;  to 
throw  off  the  discouragements  of  poverty 
and  to  recruit  and  train  volunteers  to  carry 
out  the  war  on  poverty. 

To  those  who  would  seriously  question 
even  the  limited  expenditures  provided  in 
this  measure,  we  must  ask  them  to  just  as 
seriously  consider  the  cost  of  not  approving 
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ihi.s  1)111  111  terms  of  direct  public  assistance 
jiaynient.s  alone,  which  amount  to  some  $4 
billion  per  \ear 

In  addition  to  these  direct  payments,  it  is 
...inmonlv  ..dmitted  that  the  Indirect  costs 
I  if  (.■o\erty  to  thu.  country,  which  .'>how  up 
m  >u\enilc  dolinquency,  crime,  health  haz- 
,,rdf,  l.it-'her  poliie  and  tire  protection  co.'T.s. 
not  lo  mention  the  loss  ol  productive  nian- 
pov.er  would  Hitiil  many  billions  more  .iiid 
perhaps  everla' tinply  of  the  taxpayers  nioniv 
If  we  do  not  do  sometlilnp  about  It  From 
all  the  iiuthorit.itivfj  evidence  and  testimony 
that  has  been  documented  here  Uurinp  thi.s 
debate,  it  siiouUl  be  (.bvious  that  thi.s  Nation 
cannot  hjnper  allord  the  dchumanizmp  ei- 
lects  ot  ])Overty  upon  our  national  inor.ile 
and  lUs  tremendous  economic  dram  upon 
po\ernmcnt  treasuries  at  all  levels. 

Let  us.  then,  in  an  impartial  legislative 
atmosphere,  constructively  build  upon  the 
experience  of  these  oast  lew  years  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  s-'till  unhniKhcd  task  of  eliml- 
natmp  the  causes  ol  poverty  in  this  preat 
Nation. 

Bv  no  means  do  we  supgest  that  proprams 
..1  perpetual  lare  are  to  be  established,  O'.ir 
only  intention  is  that  poverty-stricken  i»eo- 
ple.'  throuph  no  fault  of  their  own.  who  need 
and  will  respond  to  help  will  continue  to  be 
piven  such  help  so  that  they  will  help  them- 
.-elves  and  pradually  the  desperate  need  of 
!-uch  lielp  will  diminish  and  the  ijropraiiis 
themselves  can.  accordinply  be  correspond- 
ingly restricted  and  eventually  eliminated 

Mr  Chairman,  for  those  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  truly  slrupghnp  to  free  them- 
selves and  their  children  Irom  the  hauntinp 
bonds  of  mass  economic  misery,  let  us  ex- 
tend our  continuing  help  and  encouragement 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  i,-  ripht  lor  us 
to  do  so 

1  Public  Law  22'2.  90th  Conpress.  i 

MODEL    CITIES    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr  DoNOHVE  Mr,  Chairman,  this  bill  be- 
fore us.  H,R  17023.  IS  both  of  unusual  scope 
and  complexity,  covering,  as  it  does  recom- 
mended appropriations  for  some  20  inde- 
pendent executive  agencies  and  offices  and 
the  vitally  important  Department  of  Hous- 
inp  and  Urban  Development 

I  know  the  measure,  m  lUs  entirety,  -aiII  he 
piven  careful  examination  by  the  Members, 
but  I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  most  con- 
centrated attention  and  sympathetic  con- 
sideration be  (larticularly  pranted  to  the  ap- 
proprianons  suppested  for  the  Department 
of  HoUEinp  and  Urban  Development  because 
I  very  deeply  believe  it  is  of  imperative  ur- 
pency  for  us  to  ensure  the  Department's 
wholesome  procram  for  model  cities,  urban 
planning,  urban  renewal  and  their  related 
activities  be  adequately  funded  for  full  op- 
eration, Tlie  committee,  I  think,  made  what 
they  felt  was  a  fair  compromise  recommen- 
dation, but  It  IS  my  conscientious  conviction 
that  a  recommendation  should  have  been 
made  and  this  House  should  approve,  today, 
the  maximum  unlundcd  authorization  tor 
the  model  cities  proRram--*650  million. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks  cur  :.ppropri;.- 
tion  action  today  in  the  model  cities  area 
and  associated  proprams  has  become  increas- 
ingly significant  to  the  unity  of  this  country 
and'our  people  since  it  does  reflect  the  true 
measure  ol  our  response  toward  curing  a  dis- 
ease that  IS  thre.itening  the  very  foundation 
of  our  society. 

Whatever  varying  thoughts  we  may  have 
about  the  unhappy  violence  and  destruction 
that  recently  occurred  in  so  many  cities 
pround  the  country.  I  think  it  is  universally 
and  unmistakably  clear  that  this  Congress 
has  the  prave  duty  of  doing  eyerjrthlng  in 
our  power  to  correct,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
underlying    causes    of    this    great    .American 

tragedy.  , 

The  vehicle  through  which  this  cure  and 
correction  can  be  most  effectively  carried 
out  is  approval  of  the  full  appropriation  of 
urban  program  assistance  to  our  cities  which. 
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vltbout  our  adequate  Pedernl  Aid,  wl!l  b« 
left,  like  the  poor  feel  ihemflelvee  to  t>e  now 
without  any  hope  «.>f  help  :n  a  vital  inak  of 
Nation*!  lnure»l.  that  U  obvloualy  beyond 
ihelr  mdlvlduAl  capacities 

May  I  further  say  that  inadequate  fund- 
.n({  action  might  well  t>ecome  une  't  the 
.greatest  iinpn.idenr««  irf  modern  niatory 
since  It  would  undoubtedly  tjenerate  new 
lud  higher  despair  and  frustration  j.moni? 
<reat  number*  of  our  people  throughout 
ihu  Nation. 

Let  me  please  remind  you  that  when  this 
CongTMa  paaaed  the  .>rigliiHl  model  citlea 
bill.  It  was  making  practically  xn  uU.erently 
binding  promise  not  Just  to  a  comparatively 
few  cltlea  that  might  come  i"  be  tiffllcted 
with  riot*  and  property  UeatrucUor.  but  to 
Ul  t.ho«ie  numer.>us  cities  quallfled  .'or  a«- 
■.istance  -m  the  basic  grounds  of  luw-income 
pi.pulanon.  adequate  Housing  .shortages,  aiid 
.i«ttoclat0d  standards 

\t  the  present  ume  hundreds  of  such 
cities  all  over  the  country  have  Invested 
much  time  and  overtime  of  community  offl- 
rials  and  expert  voiunteem  toijether  with 
oomxnunlty  money  to  apply  and  be  approved 
ri>r  tftla  assLstauce.  and  this  includes  my 
.iwn  tiome  city  of  Worcester  Mass  .  which 
has  a  nationally  recognized  ."-eputat-on  for 
community  coi>peratlon  aihI  aedlc.all.>n  and 
for  efficient  accomplishment  m  planning, 
,*nd  fuinilment  >f  development  proifranvs. 
U  thu  House  withholds  endorsement  >f  full 
funding  for  the  basically  qualified  and  ap- 
proved city  applicants,  it  will  be  tantamount 
to  .t  contradiction  and  betrayal  of  the  words 
and  promises  that  *ere  enacted  into  law 
less  than  .i  year  ai?o 

Mr  Chairman  I  again  most  earnestly  ex- 
hort my  ciilleague'i  here  to  resoundingly 
register  their  appm-.  al  of  the  idmlniatra- 
tlon  3  full  appropriation  request  for  the 
model  clues  ;irogr;i.;n  lo  enable  mv  com- 
munity, and  ail  other  qualified  communl- 
tiea.  to  participate  in  a  humane  projection 
wisely  designed  to  gmnt  all  i>f  our  citizens 
>f  whatever  race  or  color  or  clrcum.stance 
the  .pportunlty  to  rightfully  sh:\re  m  our 
National  hertUige  and  to  eiinble  this  country 
to  truly  fuinil  in  d.jmestic  iransqulllty.  its 
destiny  nf  leaderRhlp  in  a  world  at  peace 

I  Passed  House  May  8,  19«8  In  conference 
this  date  ) 

lIOtSJNG    *N3   t-RB^N   DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  DoNouuE.  Mr  Chairman,  our  late,  be- 
loved President   John  F   Kennedy,  once  .said: 

■  The  cities  their  aeeUa.  their  future,  their 
flnaucing-  ihese  are  the  great  unspoken, 
overlooked,  underplayed  problems  of  our 
limes 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  now  before  tu.  H  R 
17989.  the  Houiir.g  and  Urban  Development 
.\ct  of  :36a.  U  practically  universally  ac- 
claimed as  a  measure  representing  in  Its  en- 
tirety, the  most  creative,  comprehensive,  and 
prudent  leglsiauve  re4.poik>e  lu  the  history  of 
the  Congress  'o  the  imperatively  urgent  na- 
uonal  problem  ot  providing  decent  housing 
for  '.ow-  and  middle-incume  funlUes 

On  past  occaslcus  when  we  have  dealt  with 
the  subject  of  hovislng  here.  I  have  repeatedly 
e.tpressed  my  very  deep  conviction  that  our 
civilized  society  will  rise  or  fall  In  proportion 
to  the  wholesomeness  of  our  family  Ule  Un- 
questionably one  of  the  fundamentally  es- 
.-ientlal  IngretUents  in  the  promotion  of 
wholesome  family  existence  and  development 
IS  decent  housing  and  substandard  housing 
conditions  In  the  cities  of  our  country  are 
of  increasing  major  concern  to  the  Nation 

In  sutistance  this  measure  provides  a  goal 
of  6  aUlUon  low-  and  moderate-Income  hous- 
ing units  over  the  next  10  years,  during  the 
next  3  years  it  would  authorue  375.000  unit* 
of  low-rent  public  housing 

It  would  provide  .m  urban  renewal  author- 
ization of  «1  i  billion  lor  hscal  year  1870. 
greatly  reducing  the  backlog  of  applications 
now  penuing 

It  would  mcrea^*  ina^a  transit  authorlza- 
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tlons  by  »190  million,  a  sum  which  Is  mini- 
mal when  compared  with  our  national  maas 
tran.sporta!lon  needs  as  exempllfled  in  my 
(?wn  community  and  commonwealth 

It  would  increas*  model  cities  authoriza- 
tion by  t362  million  In  fiscal  year  19«0  and 
tl  billion  in  tl.sral  year  lil7n 

The  first  tvo  proKrams  ub<ne  KJgelher  with 
the  nuclei  cities  program  enacted  in  1966  pro- 
vitle.'i  the  I>a.sl3  fiT  the  overall  re«eneraHon  of 
entire  communities  but  they  are  .•>u(rerlng 
from  a  serious  lack    'f  funds 

-Seventy-five  Americjin  cities  including  my 
own  home  city  of  Worcester.  Maw  have  al- 
ready been  approved  for  Federal  planning 
f-mdi  f:>r  massive  rehabilitation  and  another 
75  are  expected  to  quiillfv  before  the  billion 
dollars  are  to  be  spent  In  fiscal  year  1970 

I  believe  that  In  order  U)  fulfill  our  pledges 
of  1949.  in  housing  and  in  1966  for  model 
cities.  It  IS  easentlal  thai  we  apprtwe  the  full 
funding  for  these  basic  programs  and 
Strengthen  their  effectiveness  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  jther  supplemental  provisions  m 
this  pending  bill. 

Mr  Chairman  it  is  not  pretended  that  this 
proposal  Is  perfect  In  every  detail  but  It  is. 
.IS  I  stilted  at  the  outset,  commended  by 
nearly  every  accepted  authority  as  the  most 
responsible  by-.Hud-larKe  legislative  etTort  to 
constructively  eliminate  one  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  for  the  «reat  social  unrest  and 
despair  afflicting  this  country,  .substandard 
housing  By  ,ill  reasonable  rules  >f  analysis 
and  Judgment  of  what  should  be  a  priority 
expenditure  :ind  investment  for  the  gotxl  of 
^11  .\xnericans.  I  believe  this  bill  merits  and 
I  hope  It  will  receive  the  overwhelming  ip- 
proval  of  this  House 

I  Sent  to  the  President.  July  J6.  1968  ) 

Domestic   TRANgviLLtrr 

"MNUUS     CRIME      \N0     S.KTX     STUEITS     .^CT 

Mr  DoNOHTE  Mr  Speaker.  l;tst  February 
7  the  President  •^.ent  to  the  Conarfss  his 
recmmendatlons  and  .'.uggestions  for  legis- 
lative action  t3  reduce  the  alarming  rise  in 
crime  in  this  country  :\nd  I  then  expressed 
my  conviction  here  that  the  time  had  come 
for  less  discussion  .md  mure  immediate  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  on  this  critical  issue. 
Pour  months  have  elnpsed  in  the  meantime. 

This  :ifternoc>n  we  have  h.id  iin  .luthorlta- 
tlve.  statistical  revelation  of  an  nlmost  In- 
credible crime  rise  that  is  nearly  Inconceiv- 
able of  occurrence  In  this  otherwise  blessed 
land  There  Is  no  need  for  me  or  anyone  else 
to  re-echo  that  dreadful   recital 

No  piece  of  legislation  ever  .idopted  has 
been  entirely  perfect  Of  course  this  bill  and 
report  is  not  perfect  in  every  re.spect  and  It 
may  well  be  subject  to  more  etTectlve  and 
techixlcal  improvements,  especially  in  the 
sections  designed  to  .iflect  the  Supreme 
Court  rulings  in  certain  criminal  t.ises.  uu- 
thorlzallon  of  Federal  wiretapping  .ind  the 
control   of   interstate  sale  of  guns. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  that  the  real 
subsunce  of  this  measure  Is  the  provision 
of  Federal  iissl.stance  to  our  coniinunltles 
for  better  educated,  better  paid,  better 
trained,  better  equipped  and  I  might  add. 
t>ettcr  backed  up  by  public  concern.  pwUce 
forces  throughout  this  country. 

The  moving  point  of  our  congressional  de- 
terminauon  should  be  the  recosmtion.  wi'.li 
response,  that  there  is  unquesllombly  a 
niiLssive  public  requirement  and  desire  for 
inunedhite  :uid  adequ.ite  protection  against 
the  .istoundlng  and  demoralizing  increase  in 
crime  and  criminal  violence  so  that  law- 
.ibldmg  citizens  and  their  cluldren  can  walk 
the  streets  of  our  cities  with  reasonable 
safety  and  sleep  lu  their  hijmes  lu  reason- 
able security. 

Let  -IS  not  for«!et  lluil  Uie  first  ubllgauou 
of  free  ^vernuienl  is  tne  eBtabhshment  of 
law  and  order 

I  thuui  lh«  hour  liAS  come  to.  al  .ea£t. 
begin    the    reeslablutiiiieiit   of    this    founda- 
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tlon  part  of  our  wholesome,  civilized  .^nu-- 
ican  society 

Public  Law  351    90th  Congress  > 

irvtNILE    DELINQDTNCT    PHEVEKTION 

Mr    DoNoHtJi.  Mr    Chairman.  I  most  . 

:.cstly  urge  and  hope  the  Committee  ai  , 
swiftly  and  overwhelmingly  approve  this  i  :.i 
before  us  HR  12120,  the  Juvenile  lit - 
Unquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  f 
1967 

The  recent  report  of  the  President's  C\  n, 
mission      n    Law    Enforcement    and    Adniii,- 
istratlon  of  Justice  indlcalss  that  the  &iiic>- 
most  disturbing  aspect  of  our  national  i  r;:i." 
problem  Is  the  unfortunately  increasing 
volvement    of    young    people    In    crime     I '  -■ 
,  .«t  V)  the  cixintry,  of  such  crime,  li  auth..r- 
llativelv  esUmated  to  be  some  |4  billion  ..    - 
iiually    rhls  Is  a  critical  situation  that  i    ; 
tinues  to  require  and  demand  the  beat  ctfj--. 
of  ilie  Congress  and  the  counuy  for  adeq.i   ■ 
solution. 

In  a  commendably  realistic  approach.  • 
esteemed  chairman  and  distinguished  me-: 
t>ers  ot  the  House  Education  and  lAbor  C  •:.. 
rmttee    recommend.    In    this    measure,    i:. 
concentrated   resources   and   energies  shoa   i 
be    mainly    directed    toward    strengthen.!.  • 
the   exiling    courts,    agencies,    and    Inst;. 
tions    within    our    juvenile    Justice    systci:, 
providing  urgently  needed  training  progr.m 
for    personnel    attached    to.    and    associ.r    i 
with,    these    courts,    agencies,    and    Inst.- 
Uoiis;    and   Initlatln*;  some  limited   pract, 
research    action    to   improve    the   techniqn 
and  pract-ces  of  assembling,  evaluating,  .i:.  i 
d-sUributing,    to    the    .ippropnate    units    a:,  i 
■fflcials  in  our  various  States  and  conimu;.  ■ 
ties,    pertinent    advice    and    Information 
the   control  and   prevenUon  of   Juvenile     • 
Unquency 

Mr.   Chairman,    in    deep   concern   for    •',■ 
serious     financial     adjustments    facing 
country,    the    liimted    authorization    of    {Ji 
mi.hou    for    1    year,    contained    in    this    t     . 
must,     I     think,     under    any     yardstick, 
deemed  frugal,  indeed,  and,   in  the  light 
the   objective,   and   unquestionably   wise   .:;- 
vestment  that  would  be  nationally  dangerou . 
to  delay. 

This  country  is  unfortunately  plagued  to- 
day, by  many  cnucal  and  complex  problems 
soluUoiiB  to  which  seem  to  remain  tragical- 
ly unclear  However.  Mr  Speaker,  there  u 
one  thing  of  vihlch  we  may  be  certain.  The 
youth  of  this  Nation  is  our  greatest  asset 
for  the  future  This  me.isure  represents  .» 
sound  step  forward  in  lurtherance  of  our 
obligation  to  help  today's  troubled  yout?i 
to  be  numbered  .imong  tomorrow's  stable, 
responsible  citijen.s  Therefore,  I  figaln  urse 
my  colleagues  to  resoundincly  .ipprove  this 
bill  m  the  great  national  Interest 

I  House  approved  conference  report.  July 
18,  1968  1 

i.IN     CONTROL     IN      rilE      PVBLIC     INTEREST 

,Mr  DoNOHVE  Mr  Chairman,  .is  we  move 
,ihead  here,  on  these  .^trengUien-ng  amend- 
ments, toward  a  final  determination  of  this 
bill,  H  R  177JO.  I  think  we  should  keep  fore- 
most in  our  muiOs  the  lacl  that  the  majori'v 
of  the  Ajnencan  people  want  Federal  eaaci- 
ment  of  the  strongest  gun  .-uid  ammuuiuoii 
sale  and  iise  control  measure  that  the  m.i- 
Jorlty  of  this  t>ody  can  legislatively  .ichieve 
we  must,  and  I  hope  we  will,  appreciate  thsi 
they  will  not  accejX  any  legislative  stalemau- 
they  have  given  loud  and  cle.ir  evidence  that 
they  want  rigid  Federal  controls  placed  upon 
the  sale  and  use  of  ,ii;  »;aus  and  ammunition 
On  this  score  I  .im  pleased  to  observe  Uiai 
the  legislature  In  my  own  Commonwealth  of 
M.<.-sftchusetts  very  recently  approved  » 
tight  ■  gun  control  measure  which  the  Gov- 
ernor termed.  One  of  the  hnest  pieces  of  leg- 
lsl,uion  ever  signed.  This  puts  us — Massachu- 
setts—In  the  forefront  of  gun-control  legis- 
lation in  this  country  " 

The  provisions  of  our  Maasivchusetts  State 
bin  include  Issuance  of  Identlfloation  cards  i  J 
persons    owmag    wejipons    after    a    check    t> 
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screen  out  felons.  mentiU  incompetents,  and 

i.abltuiU  drug  luldicte:   the  licensing  of  (x-r- 

,„s  who  sell  ammunition;  reporting  of  sales 

aid  purchases  of  rifle  and  shotguns  wathln   - 

;,ivs    to    the    Dep.irtment    of   Public    Safety; 

,.st  ibllshment  of  penalties  for  false  swearing 

,  obtain  a  ix-rmit  card;  ilesignauon  of  thelt 

I    I  hrearm  as  an  auwmatic  felony;  and  new 

,n(l  mcreaeed  [M-nalties  lor  the  unlawful  use 

1  rifles    shotguns,  BB  guns,  and  air  rifles   In 

cning    the    measure    the    Governor   further 

,  -nnhasi/ed  the  bill  'does  not  hurt  the  legiti- 

n'.ate  sporusman     it  is  .i  model  lor  the  coun- 

"^'1  realize  full  well  that  there  are  many 
...ruest  and  sincere  Members  here  who  share 
••,e  legl-slative  obiective  of  our  people  but 
who  are  also  deeply  troubled  about  the  poe- 
s  bilitv  of  inurudinp  too  much  upon  the  con- 
.•iiutional  rights  of  individual  citizens  and 
■nposing  too  much  upon  our  already  over- 
i.urdened  and  harassed  t.ixpayers  through  in- 
,  reused  exj^ense  or  with  more  procedural  red 

t.ipe. 

Our  legislative  challenge  here  is.  as  it  is. 
■  uleed   on  everv  critical  issue,  to  reach,  in  an 
imosphere    ol    calm    Judicial    temperament 
.,nd     ilLsposiuon,     majority     approval     of     a 
cenuine  control  ine«£ure  that  will  effectively 
aid   etlicientlv  do   the   Job  of   protecting   the 
iives  of  American  citizens  by  keeping  all  kinds 
,.i  puns  and  ammunition  out  of  the  hands  of 
criminals,    pevchopaths,    drug    ivddicts.    and 
luvenilee;   bv  providing  much  sterner  penal- 
ties   lor    violations    and    by    requiring    the 
trictest    possible    enforcement    ol    the    law 
nd  luinilment  <  t  the  penalties    These  were 
anumg  the  chief   factors  I  stressed  here  last 
lunc  6  in  advtx-atinp  approval  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control   and   Safe  Streets  Act  of 

i;»68 

merefore,  1  urge  every  Member  here  to 
thoroughly  and  sympathetically  consider,  for 
.tcceptance.  everv  amendment  designed  to 
.ichleve  thus  objecuve  and  thereby  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  .American  i^eople,  I  ajn  sure 
that  on  the  final  determination  here  that 
each  Member  will  speak  his  own  conscience 
and  I  hope  that  e«ch  .Member,  in  doing  so. 
will  remember  that  the  public  conscience  has 
,ih-eady  spoken  in  no  uncerUiln  voice. 

(Passed  HouBe.  July  24.  1968.) 
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another  Ipizlrlative  milestone,  lor  all  the 
world,  to  see.  in  advancement  of  the  tradi- 
tions upon  which  this  noble  Nation  was 
lounded  and  upon  which.  Cod  wiilinp.  it  will 
move  ahead,  in  domestic  tranquility,  as  the 
free  worlds  leader  lor  the  peaceful  iirogress 
of  all  mankind  now  and  lorever 
(Public   Law    284.   90lh   Congress  ) 


PREVENTING      VIOLENCE     AND     INTIMUJATION 

Mr  DoNoHt-Ti.  Mr  Speaker,  as  we  begin 
our  consideration  of  this  Senate  amended 
Civil  Rights  Protection  Measure,  H.R.  2516. 
previously  approved  by  this  body  last 
August  16.  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  em- 
phasize that  this  IS  a  fateful  hour  in  the 
destiny  of  our  country  and  that  the  House 
IS  faced  with  one  of  the  greatest  legislative 
challenges  in  its  existence.  It  Is  indeed  more 
a  time  for  prompt  action  than  extended 
eloquence  In  view  of  the  most  tragic  events 
that  have  occurred  in  this  Nation  in  recent 
days,  there  is  viUl  need  for  us.  here,  to 
exercise  restrained  emotion,  subdued  preju- 
dices heightened  conscience,  and  EUjKeme 
patriotism  for  the  welfare  and  preserva- 
tion  of    America    and    the   free   world. 

Beyond  its  antiriot  and  Indian  rights  pro- 
visions, this  measure  Is  substantially  de- 
signed to  expand  and  protect,  for  all  of  our 
citizens  everywhere  In  the  country,  basic 
rights  and  privileges  already  guaranteed  to 
them  under  our  Nauonal  Constitution  and. 
indeed,  a  great  many  of  our  State  consti- 
tutions including  my  own  great  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts, 

Under  existing  circumstances  we  all  have 
a  si>ecial  obligation  to  be  patient  with  each 
ft  her  and  to  be  tolerant  of  one  another's 
sincere  convictions  but.  finally,  our  highest 
obligation  is  to  legislate.  I  most  earnestly 
i.ope  that  legislative  obligation  wlU  result  In 
resounding  approval  of  this  measure,  now, 
so  that  It  may  be  signed  Into  law  by  the 
President  at  the  earhest  date. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  our  action  here  this 
afternoon  will   result   in  the  enactment  of 


OUR  WnoLL  iM-RfK.N  Policy  Nkeds  To  Be 

Kevi.sed 
Mr    DoNOHiE    Mr    Speaker,  in  our  over-all 
foreign  policy  commitments.  v.e  must  remain 
mindful  that  the  tax  burdens  on  the  average 
American  are  becoming  inu;ilerable   It  would 
be   the   height  of    impractical   lolly   to  con- 
tinue  freely  subsidizing   most   of    the  wor Id 
and  crush  our  own  people  in  that  chariuible 
doing.  While  we  guard  against  gestures  that 
might  discourage  or  dishearten  Irlcndly  allies 
a  new  firm  note  should  be  injected  into  our 
relationships    with    them.   The   core   of    that 
new  note  in  my  judgment  should  be  deter- 
mined  diplomatic    insistence    on    realization 
their    personal    security    and    sovereignty    is 
involved  in  our  common  delense  ellorts    our 
present  altitude  of  trying  to  unite  these  al- 
lies bv  benevolences  ought  to  be  pently  aban- 
doned   When  thev  see  a  new  ;,llitude  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  this  country  it  will  en- 
courage the  adoption  of  a  new  ;atitude  to- 
ward their  responsibilities  to  us  in  return  for 
generous  help.  Our  congressional  wai^^hword 
on  all  future  foreign-aid  program  appropria- 
tions  must   be   the    American    t^ixpayer    and 
our  own  economic  stability  come  hrst 

A    FOREIGN    POLICY    OF   SELF-1NTERE.ST    AND    SELE- 
HELP;     FOREIGN     AID 

Mr  DoNOHUE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  earn- 
estly think  that  our  legislative  determina- 
tion of  any  and  all  amendments  offered  here 
on  this  bill  before  us,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Authorization  Act  ol  1968,  should  be  based 
upon  two  primary  factors. 

First,  we  should  vividly  remember  that 
this  House  has  committed  itself  to  a  most 
substantial  reduction  of  all  Federal  spending 
and  secondly,  that  the  House,  and  the  Con- 
gress, is  fundamentally  dedicated  to  the  ob- 
servance of  civilized  principles  of  American 
self-interest,  above  all  else 

If  there  is  anything  obvious  in  modern 
world  history  It  is  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  have  been  extremely  compassionate 
and  generous,  despite  their  own  great  bur- 
dens, to  other  people  all  over  the  globe  ever 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

This  country,  itself,  is  now  experiencing 
great  and  unusual  economic  pressures  and 
the  time  has  come  to  realistically  exercise 
and  apply  the  most  exacting  standards  of 
prudent  public  spending,  no  matter  lor  what 
purpose  the  spending  is  made 

I  have  no  doubt  that  most  Americans  de- 
sire and  demand  that  the  so-called  giveaway 
era  be  ended  and  any  further  aid  be  prin- 
cipally directed  to  peoples  in  actual  need, 
who  are  capable  and  disposed  to  use  our 
assistance  to  improve  their  farming  tech- 
niques, basic  industries,  schools,  hospitals. 
sanitation  systems,  and  so  on. 

While  of  course,  we  must  ever  try  to  make 
certain  that  no  people,  anywhere,  and  very 
especially  children  anywhere  are  permitted 
to  suffer  from  hunger,  we  request,  encour- 
age and  welcome  the  contributions  of  other 
blessed  countries  in  even  this  civilized  whole- 
some endeavor.  Let  no  one  ask  or  expect  the 
American  taxpayers  to  do  all  and  everything 
alone  particularly  in  the  face  of  increasing 
tax  burdens  being  placed  upon  them  be- 
cause of  frustrating  military  involvement 
abroad   and   urgent  domestic   challenges   at 

home.  ^.   ,    .1,  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  earnestly  think  that 
most  of  our  fellow  Americans  would  be  very 
glad  to  observe  a  more  positive  attitude,  on 
these  principles.  In  our  foreign  assistance 
and  policy  and  the  sooner  we  apply  that 
positivism   In   the   extension   of    these   pro- 
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prams  the  more  universally  respected.  I  dare 
tav    we  will  become 

Let  us  uphold  our  preat  tradition  of  gen- 
uine   compassion    and    charity    but     let    us 
wisely  observe  the  admonition  that  the  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves 
(Pas.scd  Houic    July  18    1968  I 

AN    tqUITAllLE    SOIATION    OF    PAI.ANCE   oF   TRADE 
i'RODLEM    is   K.SSENTtAL 

Mr  DoNoiiiE  Mr.  Chairman,  1  most 
earnestly  '.irpe  ..nd  hope  that  the  House, 
ilU-r  due  delibrr.ition,  will  resoundingly 
approve  the  principles  and  subaance  <.i  this 
bill  belore  u.s.  H  R.  478.  which  proposes  to 
establish  j.rocedures  to  relieve  domestic  in- 
dustries and  workers  injured  by  increased 
Imporus  from  low-wape  areas 

Mr  Chairman,  lew.  if  any  of  us.  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  bttsic  objectives 
underlyinp  the  accepted  l.mp-range  i)urposes 
ot    our    overall    trade    expansion    proprani. 

However,  m  iulhllinp  our  responsibility 
•ind  obligation  withm  this  program  to  <air 
American  people,  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  insist  that  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  President  i:isenhower  back  in 
1953  and  the  warning  presented  m  the  re- 
Dort  of  the  Commission  on  Foreign  hco- 
nomic  Policy  should  be  carefully  observed 
and  reasonably  .•,.rried  out  President  Eisen- 
hower in  a  .statement  on  trade  ixjUcy  con- 
t.uned'  in  his  first  sUite  -1  the  Union  ine.- 
sape  decUtred: 

This  (tnide  expansion!  ..bjeclive  must 
not  ignore  legitimate  safeguardinp  of  indus- 
tries, agriculture,  and  labor  standards 

The  report  of  the  Commission  .m  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  contains  this  admoni- 
tion: ,  .  , 
•American  labor  should  not  be  subjected 
to  unfair  conipeimon  as  .i  part  of  any  pro- 
pram   to   expand   our   foreign   trade 

As  I  have  said  before,  it  is  truly  not  a 
simple  or  easy  problem  to  solve  but  it  is 
lust  as  truly  our  representative  respon- 
siblliiv  to  trv  to  insure  the  projection  ol 
a  lair"  trade  program  that  wUl  be  fair  to 
Americans  as  well  as  our  foreign  friends, 
and  some  others  not  so  friendly 

On  this  score,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  legislative  wasdom  of  the  Congress,  the 
Presidential  prudence,  the  understanding 
cooperation  of  our  real  friends  abroad,  and 
the  alert  attitudes  of  business  and  labor  will 
all  combine  to  sensibly  project  our  interna- 
tional trade  .agreements  while  patriotically 
preventing  this  visitation  of  extreme  hard- 
ships upon  manv  of  our  regional  industries 
and  workers  and  preserving  essential  defense 
resources  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  dissipate 
in  the  lace  of  continuing  Communist  rhai- 

lenpe.  ,  . 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  with  this  hope  .>iid 
in  this  spirit  that  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  bill  as  evidence  of  our  earnest 
intention  of  fulfilling  our  rightful  respon- 
sibility to  trv  to  find  an  equiuible  solution 
to  a  very  serious  problem  affecting  the  con- 
tinuing economic  welfare  of  increasingly 
l.'irger  segments  of  American  industry  and 
their  employees 

(Passed    House    September    28.    1967.) 


'STATEMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  HAROLD  D. 
DONOHUE  AT  HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  CO.M - 
MFITEE      PUBLIC     HEARING     ON      TARIFF      AND 

Trade  Proposals.  June  13,  1968 
Mr  DoNOHUE.  Mr  Chairman,  although  I 
do  have  mv  own  legislative  proposals  pend- 
ing before  the  Committee  1  am  not  concerned 
that  my  suggested  solutions  should  be 
adopted.  I  am  pnmanly  and  only  concerned 
that  the  central  problem  itself  shall  be  thor- 
oughly examined  and  that  this  Committee 
wUl  in  its  wisdom,  select,  assemble  and  rec- 
ommend, from  any  and  all  measures  now 
before  you,  the  proposal  you  believe  to  be  in 
our  best  national  and  international  Interest. 
As  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  pware.  I  have  several 
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Umea  ecpremed  my  views  here  jn  ihla  prob- 
lem. I  know  yolir  t>urden»afne  srhedule  and 
I  roallae  you  have  an  extmorillnartly  large 
number  erf  witneaaes  to  hear  Therefur*  I 
have  no  LnMnUon  of  Lntrudlni;  too  long  upon 
you.  I  ah*Jl  only.  Lf  yni  will,  at  ttils  time. 
present  a  summary  of  my  seniimenta. 

Hi.  Chairman.  Uie  >n(?:nal  leglslncive  pro- 
posaj  to  greatly  exptuid  ir.ule  ii^reemeiits 
oontJLlned  pledges  to  guard  Hgtilnst  the  dU- 
lnMfrr«Uon  of  American  industries  from  ,u-- 
c«lerated  and  exce«tal%'e  foreign  cr.inpctltlon 
whlcli  eoiuJd  not  poealbly  iind  immed.ately 
be  met  by  any  reasonable  .ind  pr:vrMrable 
me&na:  avenuee  cut  appeal  to  presidential  re- 
lief authority,  under  'hese  clrr\inasti>.nre«. 
were  establlahed  Un:\>rtunately.  they  have 
mostly  proved  to  be  little  more  than  ex- 
penalTe  but  Idle  geeturea  contrary  to  the 
general   understanding  of  the  Congress 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  intends,  and  especially  I. 
to  convey  any  thought  that  any  protectionist 
war  shall  be  Initiated  or  that  raprlclous  and 
negligent  business  appealers  be  granted  any 
unwarranted  prlvUiged  assistance  In  detri- 
ment to  our  foundation  policy  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  ajiy  responsible  buslneasman  In 
this  iSountry  would  .seek  i>r  w.int  such  help. 
The  responsible  .\merican  manufacturers  and 
workers  who  are  atTected  use  not  isklng  com- 
plete protection  trom  .Ul  foreign  competi- 
tion, they  are  .simply  asking  find  seeking 
aai  equal  opportunity  under  mutuHlIy  fair 
competiuve  conditions  In  an  open  market 
I  think  they  sliould  be  fully  heard  .ind  just 
<u   responsibly   heeded    They   have  the  right 

I  would  even  voice  the  hope  that  the  Exec- 
utive Department,  by  the  use  of  administra- 
tive processes  already  existing,  wtuild  avoid 
any  dlsrtiptlve  threat  to  the  quota  system 
bv  granting  a  reasonable  measure  of  relief 
on   an   application   of   proven.   Just   need. 

I  would  voice  the  further  hope  that  those 
aoroad  would  take  notice  and  heed  our 
American  situation  and  particularly  the  he.ir- 
ings  this  renowned  Committee  Is  even  now 
conducting  I  would  suggest  'hat  very  like- 
ly the  meat  constructive  and  wholesome  s<:)lu- 
Uon  of  this  domestic  difficulty  lies  In  their 
.sensitive  response  to  the  practical  reality  that 
the  United  States  Congress  will  not  leave 
besieged  .\merlcan  Industries,  with  their  em- 
ployees, of  Just  cause,  continuously  vulner- 
able to  unlimited  encroachments  from  for- 
eign -sourcea  Foreign  self-restraint  and  re- 
sponse In  the  form  of  voluntary  quotas 
would  undoubtedly  offer  the  t)est  avenue  to- 
ward averting  any  serious  Interruption  In  the 
further  progress  toward  wholesome,  free  In- 
ternational trade. 

.As  I  Indicated  In  the  beginning.  It  Is  truly 
not  a  simple  or  aasy  problem  to  solve  but 
It  Is  just  as  truly  oxir  responsibility  to  'ry  to 
do  so  and  I  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
and  your  Committee  associates  will  diligent- 
ly seek  an  equitable  answer  to  this  challenge 
>t  vital  importance  to  ourselves  and  all  .ither 
peoples  everywhere. 

lAE    MUST   PmSCVERM   IN   Ot  «  PVEiLTr   FOR   PtACk 

Mr  Speaker.  It  would  be  unseemly  to  com- 
ment now  upon  the  Vietnam  war  in  any  way 
whKh  might  interfere  with  the  hopeful  prog- 
ress of  the  peace  taiks  now  going  on  In  Paris. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  forennost 
desire  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every 
.American,  and  I  hope  most  peoples  every- 
where. Ls  that  an  honorable  peace  be  .ichiev«-d 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  It  was  this 
conviction  that  led  me  to  take  a  leading  part 
m  the  legislation  which  created  the  original 
disarmament  agency,  which  I  continue  to 
support  and  which  I  still  believe  has  been 
and  will  bo  a  most  useful  and  effective  in- 
strument toward  the  final  acconnpllshment  of 
our  peaceful  objectives.  It  Is  conunonly  held 
that  this  disarmament  agency  played  a  major 
part  In  perstiadlng  the  Russians  to  .sign  the 
Nuclear  Nooprollferatlon  Treaty  which  is 
BOW  awaiting  action  by  the  United  -States 
Senate.  Let  ua  all  continue  In  our  common 
efforts  and  prayers  Tor  .speedy,  lasting  peace 
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To  PaoMoTk  THB  OrNEaAL  Wn.r«KS 

If  we  cantuit  afford  to  give  a  concrete 
deni  jristrntl.jn  of  the  ability  of  this  blessed 
c.iuiitry  to  rea-son.ibly  provide  for  security  of 
our  older  cltlzen.s'  enjoyment  of  abundant 
American  life  then  we  have  no  right  to  tell 
Communist  followers  that  our  democratic 
process  Is  more  inherently  Christian  than 
their  pagAn  godless  state  of  servility. 

SOCIAL  srcvRrrY 

Mr  DoNOHi'r  Mr  Chairman  though  many 
of  us  here  have  grave  doubts  about  'he 
adequacy  of  the  limited  lncrea.se  in  and  ex- 
paiiKlon  of  benefits  .vs  well  as  serious  mis- 
givings .ibout  the  jx-»slblllty  of  extreme  tuird- 
shlps  however  much  unintended  developing 
from  the  proposed  revisions  in  the  present 
welfiire  and  public  assistance  programs,  as 
presented  in  this  bill  H  R  12080  the  Social 
Security  Amednments  of  19r7,  I,  nevertheless, 
h'pe  that  It  will  be  overwhelmingly  ai>proved 
bv  the  Committee  a«  ,i  iurther,  even  if  some- 
what falterlnK.  step  along  the  rUht  road 
of  legislative  concern  for  a  maj^jr  segment 
of  the  .American  people  I  also  urge  its  ap- 
proval because,  under  the  procedures  being 
followed  today,  we  are  afforded  no  oppor- 
tunity to  alter  the  measure  by  amendmeiit 
action:    it   Is  either   this    bill   or   no   bill. 

Let  us  then.  Mr  Chairman,  accept  this 
bill  now  while  at  the  same  time  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  Its  strengthening.  Uberallwi- 
tlon.  and  expansion  to  more  fully  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  our  older  cltlz-ens  at 
the  earliest  oppinrtunlty  in  the  future 

I  Public  Uiw  248.  OOth  Congress  i 

EX!MIN.\TE  SOCI.^L  SECt.llITT  INEQVITIES 

Mr  DoNoni'E  Mr  Speaker,  everyone  is 
awiu-e  that  there  aje  a  substantial  number 
of  us  here  *ho  have  serious  misgivings  about 
the  potentlaJ  h.irdshlps  and  Inequities  that 
may  be  Inherent  m  seveml  of  the  conference 
report  recommendations  such  as.  among 
others,  the  prof>osed  freeze  on  aid  to  de- 
pendent ihildren.  the  unrealistic  feattires  of 
the  mandatorv  work  training  programs  for 
welfare  recipients,  the  restrictive  (Xiets  cell- 
ing >n  medlcade.  the  very  meager  increase 
In  the  outside  earnings  limitations  and  fail- 
ure to  include  the  workers  reduced  benefit 
retirement  age  to  GO 

However,  we  are  reluctantly  Impelled,  at 
thli  moment,  to  accept  this  rep->rt  because 
we  .ill  know  that  under  the  present  Chamber 
proceedings,  we  are  alTorded  no  opportunity 
to  offer  an  appeal  for  support  of  remedial 
amendments;  it  Is  either  this  conference 
report  or  no  social  security  bill  this  year  or 
very  likely  next  year 

I  Public  Law  364.  90th  Congress  ) 

rCDERAL    *ID   TO   EDUCATION 

Mr  DoNOHVE  Mr  Chairman.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  that,  m  the  national  interest, 
the  House  will  very  carefully  review,  and  then 
approve,  without  bjusic  alterations  of  un- 
chartered projection,  this  bill  before  us.  H  R 
7819,  the  Klemenlary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion .Act  .Amendments  of  1967 

The  record  shows  that,  since  its  origin,  over 
eight  million  educationally  deprived  children 
in  virtually  all  the  country's  23.000  school 
districts  have  received  direct  benefits  under 
the  act  Authoritative  testimony  confirms 
that  this  far-reaching  law  finally  .succeeded 
in  eetabllsning  a  louK-.-^JUght  and  common- 
ly .icceptatile.  reasonable  national  policy  di- 
rected at  meeting  the  .special  needs  of  ;U1  the 
children  in  the  slum  and  rural  deprived  areas 

Of  course,  'his  law  and  the  programs  under 
It  are.  like  all  others,  subject  to  changes  from 
time  '.^1  'une  uid  very  l:kely  some  Improving 
change*  can.  and  may.  be  made  following  the 
next  few  veers,  during  which  the  eklstlng 
pro^trams  will  have  greater  experience  op- 
portunities for  more  efficient  development 
and  operation  at  local  and  State  levels. 

I  subtnlt.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  Impact 
of   this   legislation,   as   presenty   proposed,   is 


"good   for   ail   Americana."   and   I.   therefore 
hope  that  the  House  will  adopt  this  bill  with- 
out any  unneceasarlly  extended  delay. 
I  Public    I^w    247.    90lh    Congress) 

HIGHER   EOrCA-nOK    ACT 

Mr  DoNoHt'E  Mr  Chairman,  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  this  vitally  imptortant  bill 
now  before  us.  H  R  10943,  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  i 
1965  win  be  proniptly  and  overwhelmingly 
approved 

It  may  well  be  the  most  Important  and 
effective  educational  measure  that  will  come 
before  this  Congress  for  the  simple  reason 
that  It  goes  right  to  the  heart  of  our  b.is 
eduralonal  problem  by  recognizing  that  ih'- 
classroom  teacher,  above  all  things.  Is  tl..- 
single  most  vital  lactor  in  our  whole  eduo.- 
tlonal  structure. 

Uy  all  standards,  this  is  legislation  that  is 
g.Dod  for  all  Americans,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  overwhelmingly  approve  this  \y..: 
without  any  extended  delay. 

I  Public   Law  35,  90th  Congress  ) 

THE     N*nON/M,     DETENSE     STUDENT     LOAN     PRO- 
GRAM    SHOULD     BE     EXTENDED 

Mr  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  High,  r 
Education  Act  Amendments.  HA.  16729.  luw 
before  us  certainly  ranks  very  high  amont' 
the  most  important  measure*  presented  '  . 
the  Congress  and  I  most  earnestly  hope  »e 
win  follow  the  example  of  the  esteem><l 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  i  v 
speedily   and   unanimously   approving   it 

The  principal  provisions  of  this  measu:'- 
are  designed  to  extend,  through  fiscal  197  i 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  studei.t 
loan  programs,  the  educational  opportunif. 
grant  program,  and  the  work -study  program 
and  to  expand  student  loiin  Insurance  pr  - 
grams  to  permit  the  Insurance  of  more  stu- 
dent loans  by  increasing  the  Federal  assist- 
ance to  .State  and  private  student  loan  ii.- 
surance  agency  reserve  funds  by  one-thir.l 
and  by  providing  a  new  program  of  Pedeial 
reinsurance  of  80  percent  of  the  value  of  ii-i- 
loan.  .As  the  Members  here  are  aware  nil  -i 
these  programs  are  due  to  expire  next  June 
30  and  there  Is.  therefore,  an  urgent  require- 
ment   for   our   authorization   action    now 

Very  truly  the  continuing  welfare  ol  i 
nation  primarily  depends  on  the  Investmet.- 
it  makes  In  the  human  capacities  of  !!.•■ 
citizens  who  live  In  It  Let  us.  then,  wlselv 
adopt  this  measure.  In  the  national  intere^' 
without  further  delay 

I  Passed  House,  May  9.  1968.) 

EXTEND    THE    ADULT    EDUCATION    ACT 

Mr  Chairman.  I  most  earnestly  urge  aii'l 
hope  that  the  House  will  spwedlly  appro-  e 
this  bill  before  us.  H.R.  11276.  authorlzi!.:: 
appropriations  to  extend  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion  .Act  of   1966   for  two  additional  year; 

TTie  original  adult  basic  education  pro 
gram  was  established  to  assist  these  Ameri- 
cans in  impro%-lng  their  education  accom- 
plishments and.  thereby,  their  economic  op- 
portunities to  better  provide  for  themselvf>' 
.ind  their  families  as  well  as  reducing  ti. 
almost  absolute  defjcndency  of  some  Illiter- 
ates 

I  submit.  Mr  Chairman,  that  approv.-il  '. 
this  measure  is  a  ."otind  and  prudent  in- 
vestment for  true  -American  development  ind 
the  returns  on  the  Investment  will  be  mti!*'- 
fold  I  hope  the  bill  will  be  adopted  wlthot:' 
del-iy 

(Passed  House.  December  4,  1967  i 

IMPROVE    LIBSARIES 

Mr  DoNOHUE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ino-st  e.ir- 
Tiestly  hope  that  the  House  will  resoundingly 
approve  the  bill  now  before  us,  HR  13048 
designed  to  Improve  the  existing  Library  and 
Construction  Act  by  the  addition  of  certain 
technical  amendments. 

I  advocated  the  Initial  enactment  of  ihi. 
legislation  back  In  1956  and  have  continued 
to   urge   and   support   Its   extension   over   tho 
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past  10  years  ThU  wholesome  leglalaUve  pro- 
'•ram  which  began  with  such  a  modest  level. 
his  truly  succeeded  far  beyond  the  most 
optlmlsUc  expectation.  lu  overall  educa- 
tional impact  has  certainly  Justified  the  Fed- 
eral expenditures  Involved 

iPublic  Law  154.  eoth  Congress  ) 

EXTEND  SCHOOL  LUNCH   PROGRAM  TO   NONPROKIf 
SERVICE   INSTrrUTIONS 

Mr  DoNOHux.  Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  and 
:.ope  this  House  will  speedily  and  overwhelm- 
iiigly  approve  this  measure  before  us — H.R. 
15398— primarily  designed  to  promote  the 
basic  health  and  welfare  of  the  Nation's  most 
needy  children. 

It  U  expertly  estimated  that  over  six  mll- 
l.on  children  In  the  United  States  today  are 
members  of  families  In  which  the  father  or 
mother  Is  working  but  not  earning  the  mini- 
mum standard-oI-Uvlng  income. 

Mr.    Chairman,    In   simple   substance   this 

-  ensure  proposes  a  reasonable  investment  to 
nrotect  and  promote  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  minions  of  American  children.  I 
submit  that  by  every  principle  and  tradition 
of  our  great  history  such  an  Investment 
ought  to  be  placed  among  the  highest  prior- 
ities of  prudent  Government  expenditures, 
.ind  I  again  urge  the  House  to  unanimously 

idopt  thU  bin  without  prolonged  delay. 
1  Public  Law  302,  90th  Congress.  I 

F-XTXND    THX    MENTAL    HEALTH    AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  earn- 
estly hope  the  House  will  speedUy  approve 
this  bill  now  before  us,  HR.  6431,  because  of 
Its  obvious  and  Imperative  Importance  in 
helping  to  solve  the  tremendous  problems 
related  to  the  proper  care  of  the  mentally  111 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  review  of  the  history  of 
financing  of  these  health  centers  Indicates 
that  American  communities  are  both  re- 
.sourceful  and  independent  and  that  exten- 
sion of  these  programs,  under  H.R.  6431.  will 
permit  them  to  work  out  additional  methods 
and  plans  of  grouping  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral public  funds  with  private  funds  and 
insurance  benefits  to  establish  these  centers 
and  keep  them  in  efficient  operation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  undoubtedly 
represents  a  prudent  investment  In  the  na- 
tional interest:  it  Is  wholly  In  accord  vrtth 
the  noble  spirit  and  traditions  of  our  people; 
and  It  is  a  timely  aiid  concrete  demonstra- 
ton  of  congressional  concern  for  the  health 
of  our  consutuents.  I  hope  it  will  be  promptly 
iind  unanimously  enacted. 

(Public  Law  31,  90th  Congress.) 

KM.P    FOR    OLDER    AMERICANS 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  advo- 
ritor  and  supporter  of  the  enactment  of  the 
original  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  I  most 
earnest:?  urge  this  House  to  expedite  ap- 
T>roval  of  this  measure.  H.R.  10730.  prin- 
cipally designed  to  extend  and  amplify  the 
provisions  of  the  1965  act. 

Through  this  act  the  Congress  declared  the 
conviction  that  the  older  people  of  our  Na- 
tion are  entitled  to  reasonable  Government 
help  and  encouragement  In  seeking  and  at- 
TMnlng  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of 
these  basic  objectives: 

First  An  adequate  income  in  retirement  in 
.-cordance  with  the  American  standard  of 
-iving. 

Second.  Tlie  best  possible  physical  and 
mental  health  which  science  can  make  avail- 
i.ble  and  without  regard  to  economic  status. 
Tlilrd.  Suitable  housing — independenUy  se- 
lected—designed and  located  with  reference 
to  special  needs  and  available  at  costs  which 
older  citizens  can  afford. 

Fourth.  Full  restorative  services  for  those 
»  \\o  require  institutional  care. 

Fifth.   Opportunity  for  employment  with 
no  discriminatory  personnel  practices  because 
of  age. 
Sixth.  Retirement  in  healtli.  honor,  dlg- 
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jilty after    years    of    ronirlbution     to     the 

economy.  . 

Seventh.  Pursuit  of  meaningful  activity 
within  the  widest  range  of  civic,  cultural, 
and  recreational  opportunities. 

Klghth.  Efficient  community  services  which 
provide  social  assistance  in  a  coordinated 
manner  and  which  are  readily  avaUable  when 
needed. 

Ninth.  Immediate  benefit  from  proven  re- 
search knowledge  which  can  Bustain  and  im- 
prove health  and  happiness. 

Tenth.    Freedom,    independence,    and    the 
free  exercise  of  Individual  Initiative  in  plan- 
ning and  managing  their  own  lives 
( Public  Law  42,  90th  Congress,) 

TBUTH    IN    LENDING 

Mr  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  spirit 
and  the  language  in  this  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  now  before  us,  H.R.  11601. 
represent  a  real  step  forward  in  this  urgent 
legislative  area  of  truth  in  lending  but  a 
great  many  of  us  here  are  seriously  concerned 
that  It  does  not  go  far  enough  to  providing 
the  fullest,  reasonable  protection  to  the 
American  consumer  who  needs  this  protec- 
tion the  most. 

It  IB,  unfortunately,  aU  too  obvious  that  In 
today's  modern  mass  consumer  markete  com- 
mercial selling  and  lending  practices  and  ap- 
peals have  grown  Increasingly  confounding 
and  financially  burdensome  to  the  ordinary 
customer  and  consumer. 

Our  legislative  challenge  is  to  provide  the 
greatest  consumer  protecUon  to  those  who 
need  it  the  most  and  to  prevent  the  visita- 
tion of  any  discrimination  upon  and  aU 
segments  of  the  industries  engaged  in  these 
commercial  fields.  It  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  our  legislative  restrictions  and 
requirements  be  of  absolutely  equal  Impact 
upon  every  business  unit  and  activity  that  is 
involved. 

We  have  the  duty  to  fully  protect  the 
consumer  without  ineqtiltably  or  tmduly 
harrasslng  the  affected  Industries. 

By  adoption  of  a  strengthened   consumer 
credit  protection  bill,  we  can  meet  these  two 
high  duUes  and  obUgatlons,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  do  so  without  undue  delay. 
|P\ibUc  Law  321,  90th  Congress.) 

EUMINATE    A3    POIXtmON 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past 
several  years  the  Congress  has  been  right- 
fully and  seriously  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem Of  air  pollution,  which  has  now  become 
a  major  national  danger. 

This  measure  now  before  us,  S.  780,  repre- 
sents a  further  important  legislaUve  step 
forward  in  more  adequately  meeting  this 
danger  and  protecting  the  lives  and  safety 
of  many  millions  of  American  citizens. 

The  actual  appropriations  recommended 
in  this  measure  are  entirely  reasonable  by 
any  standards,  the  purposes  of  the  bill  are 
unquestionably  in  the  great  public  interest 
and  the  need  is.  increasingly  urgent.  There- 
fore, I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  approved 
without  extended  delay. 

( Public  Law  148:  90th  Congress.  I 

MODERNIZE    MEAT    INSPECTION    PROCEDURES 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence 
developed  during  recent  hearings  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  on  H.R.  12144, 
to  expand  Federal  meat  Inspection  standards, 
emphasizes  the  urgency  for  stringent  new 
safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
and  particularly  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor  and  lower  income  families,  against  the 
sale  and  use  ot  contaminated  meat  for 
human  consumption. 

Prom  aU  the  authoritative  InformaUon  and 
tesUmony  available.  It  quite  cleariy  appears 
that,  in  the  very  serious  public  interest,  the 
great  majority  of  slaughterhouses  must  be 
subjected  to  Federal  InspecUon  sUndards 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  focus 
their   most   conscientious   legislative    atten- 


tion upon  this  problem  and  its  urgency  when 
the  subject  comes  before  the  House  in  the 
near  luture. 

Public  Law  201.  90th  Congress  I 


OrilFlR     CONSTRICTIVE    LrC.Isl.M  IVE 
.ACHIEVKMENTS 

(It  Win  be  a  sad  and  unwi.se  d.iy  in  thl.s 
country  if  we  ever  fall  to  discharge  the  Just 
obligations  owed  to  the  veterans  and  their 
ramilics  who  have  made  Mich  great  sacrifices 
.'or  tlieir   country,  i 

Mr  DoNOHiE.  Mr  Speaker,  having  long 
iir^ed  the  adoption  of  similar  legislation,  1 
mo.'-t  earnestly  hope  the  House  will  over- 
whelmlnplv  approve  the  bill  now  before  us, 
H  R.  2068.  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Re- 
adjustment Act  of   1967 

I  am  therefore  gratified  that  the  bill  he- 
fore  us  supplements  the  so-called  OI  cold 
war  veterans  benefits  by  adding  wartime 
benefits  for  those  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families,  who  have  served  or 
are  senlng  during  the  Vietnam  period  of  con- 
Ulct 

The  bill  before  us  grants  benefits  to  thc*e 
who  served  in  our  military  forces  since  Au- 
gust 5.  1964,  that  are  comparable  to  those  al- 
ready provided  for  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict 

Together  with  cost-of-living  rate  Increase;, 
for  qualified  veterans,  their  widows  and 
children,  the  current  bill,  in  essence,  also 
grants  disability  compensation  at  wartime 
rates,  pension  for  nonservlce  disability,  au- 
thorizes full  benefit  payments  to  educaUon- 
ally  disadvantaged  veterans  so  they  can  com- 
plete high  school  without  losing  their  eligi- 
bility for  college  attendance  allowance.  In- 
creases the  existing  educational  assistance 
rates,  extends  the  period  of  eligibility  In  the 
war  orphans  educational  assistance  program, 
provides  limited  automobile  and  burial  allow- 
ances accorded  to  veterans  of  previous  con- 
filcts  and  permits  Increased  benefits  for  drugs 
and  therapeutic  devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  obvious  that  this  bill  is 
Just:  It  Is  right:  it  is  in  strict  accord  with 
American  tradition  and  It  Is  certainly  timely 
I  therefore  urge  and  hope  this  House  will 
solidly  approve  It  without  extended  delay. 
(Public  Law  77.  90th  Congress.) 

PLACE    HANDICAPPED    PERSONS    IN 
COMPETmVE    EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  most  earn- 
estly hope  the  House  will  speedily  and  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  measure  before  us. 
H.R.  16819,  which  is  designed  to  strengthen 
the  existing  programs  operating  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  and  expand 
the  scope  of  rehataUlt^tion  services  within 
the  communities  and  States. 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
these  programs:  there  Is  no  question  that  the 
programs  have  been  unusually  effective  In 
their  operation:  and  there  Is  no  question 
th.at  the  results  prove  th.it  the  program  has 
been  a  sound  investment  for  the  country. 
Therefore.  I  again  urge  that  this  bill  be 
idopted  without  extended  delay. 

(Pubhc    Law    391.    90th    Congress  1 

PROHIBIT   AGE  DLSCRIMI.N ATION    IN   EMPLOTMLNT 

Mr.  DONOHCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  au'aior 
of  simll-ir  legislation  m  this  Congress.  HJl. 
11301.  and  as  one  who  has  been  a  consistent 
advocite  of  such  legislaUon  through  Uie 
past  iever.il  vears.  I  most  cirnestly  urge 
and  hope  that  the  House  wnll  promptly  tip- 
prove  the  measure  now  before  us.  H  R.  130o4. 
designed  to  prohibit  .ige  discrimination  in 
employment. 

In  summary,  study  and  experience  h.is 
demonstrated  the  economic  wisdom  of  hir- 
ing older  workers,  not  to  mention  the  great 
contribution  that  would  thus  be  given  to 
the  national  welfare  and  the  personal  health 
and  happlnesE  of  the  individuals  concerned. 

There  is  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  obvious 
need    for    the    estabUshment,    now.    of    this 
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public   policy,   and  approval  of   this   le^sla- 
tion  ought  not    us  be   further  delayed 
(Public    Law    202.    90th    C^mgreae  i 

CONSC.LIDAn:      PRESENTIY      fRAOMEMTID     GRANTS 
IN     THE     PUBI  II       HEALTH     EIEI.U 

Mr  DoNi.HUE  Mr  fhrtirmrtti  I  most  ear- 
nestly hope  that  fnllowlnt?  full  disrusslon 
HOd  debate  thi.s  House  will  overwhelmlnnly 
approve  th.s  bill  before  vih  H  R  6418  the  ven,' 
aptly  termed  Partnership  for  Heulih  .Ameiid- 
menu  of  1967   ' 

It  directs  the  Secretary  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  initiate  an  expanded  and  co- 
ordinated program  of  research  experlmenU 
and  demonstrations  designed  to  .subsuintlally 
improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  our 
health  services 

It  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secreta^ry  of 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  health  schools,  hosplials. 
and  other  health  care  training  facllUle*  to 
provide  for  the  cixjperatlve  use  of  personnel, 
facilities,  services  .ind  information  in  order 
to  better  utilize  scarce  professional  personnel 
and  expensive  facilities 

Mr  Chairman  ;n  summary  this  bill  pro- 
vldw  for  the  further  consolidation  of  the 
many  and  confused  fragmented  grants  in  the 
public  health  fleld  into  two  program  grant 
authorizations,  one  for  formula  grant*  for 
public  health  .srrvices  and  another  for  special 
project  grants  For  a  number  of  varied  health 
programs  it  establishes  a  single  set  of  re- 
quirements, a  single  authorization  and  a 
single  appropriation 

(Public   Law    174,   90tli   Congress  i 

SMALL   SCSINESS    MUST   BE   PRESERVED  TO   INStTRE 
THE    ECONOMIC    INTEGRITY    oF    THE    NATION 

Mr  DoNOHUE  Mr  Speaker  I  want  to  urge 
a  unanimous  vote  in  support  of  the  Small 
Defense  Plants  Administration  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  with  the  sole  iind  primary 
responsibility  of  .issisting  small  business  Up 
in  my  home  area  there  are  hundreds  of 
small  businesses  fountle<l  on  the  honored 
American  traditions  of  private  initiative  .ind 
personal  responslbilitv  Thev  rannot  atTord 
to  leave  their  business  or  send  representa- 
tives running  to  Washington  and  other  pro- 
curement sources  in  search  of  Government 
contracts  The  great  urporatlons  as  we  all 
know  are  well  able  to  fly  evervwhere  and 
maintain  standing  rteld  agents  .it  every'  pro- 
curement point  The  ^'nly  vone  the  little 
business  m.ui  has  is  vours  and  mine  .ind  we 
are  neglecting  our  obligation  if  we  do  not 
speak  up  for  him  in  his  hour  of  need 

nSCAL    RES»'<NSIBIl.ITY     IN     DEKEN.SE 

Mr  DoNOHUE  Mr  Speaker  as  we  appro.ich 
legislative  action  on  the  current  Defense  De- 
partment s  requested  budget  m  the  ami>unt 
of  $77,074  OOO. 000  I  hope  and  urge  that  the 
legislative  mood,  action,  and  accomplish- 
ment will  be  founded  hrmly  upon  an  im- 
movable and  unyielding  "bare  bones"  policy, 
m  the  public  interest 

I  would  even  more  hope  and  urge  that  any 
anticipated  adjournment  haste  would  not  be 
permitted  to  lessen  or  weaken  our  absolute 
duty  lUid  determination  to  effect  substantial 
reductions,  and  sensible  savings  to  the  tax- 
payers, m  this  requested  budget,  even  if  we 
have  to  stay  here  moniing  and  night  and 
even  if  we  have  to  come  back  here  after 
the  conventions  to  fulfill  our  common  obli- 
gation 

It  IS  widely  reported  that  defense  experts 
both  in  and  outside  the  Government  have 
publicly  proclaimed  that  huge  cuts  can  be 
made  in  this  Defense  Department  budget 
while  retaining  or.  even  m  some  cases  im- 
proving the  level  of  combat  effectiveness  The 
same  experts  have  stated  their  belief  that 
none  of  these  cuts  would  harmfully  affect 
military  combat  capabilities  and  support 

Mr  Speaker  today  more  than  any  other 
ume  in  modern  history  this  Congress  and 
the  people  face  a  challenge  of  establishing 
priority    spending    standards    .ind    the    most 
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prudent  spending  procedures  In  order  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  financial  stability 
of  this  country 

Let  us  resolutely  do  this  In  our  legislative 
action  on  this  Department  of  Defense  budg- 
et request  and  every  other  budget  request 
that  comes  before  us  For  any  hesltants  let 
us  give  calm  and  reflecting  assurance  that 
authorizations  can  be  readily  given  to  any 
pxpcutlve  departmeiK  In  the  case  of  sudden 
i-mergency  need  That  Is  what  the  Congress 
Is  for  and  these  are  the  procedures  I  hope 
and  urge  this  House  and  the  Congress  to 
follow  in  the  public  Interest 

EXI.  ESS    I'RoFirS    RECOVtRV 

Mr  DoNOHVE  Mr  Chairman,  .vs  an  author 
of  similar  legislation.  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  existence  .md  authority  of 
the  Renegotiation  Board.  I  most  earnestly 
hop*  that  the  House  will  grant  the  fuUeet 
consideration  to  amendmenta  to  improve 
this  bill  hef.ire  us,  H  R  17324.  and  over- 
whelminglv  adopt  it 

The  baelc  purp<«e  of  this  Board  and  this 
legislation  IS  Ui  keep  the  profits  of  industries 
manulacturtng  mlllUiry  hardware  under 
control  and  wlthm  reason 

rhere  is  no  Intention  of  any  kind  here  to 
keep  thcie  particular  industries  and  manu- 
lacturers  from  retvllzlng  a  legitimate  profit 
on  their  prr>ductlon  and  investment  or  to 
subject  them  to  any  cxtraordlnarv  hara-ss- 
mont  Certiiliily  this  is  no  time,  when  a  war 
IS  costing  the  American  taxpayer  some  *26 
billion  a  year,  to  attempt  to  dissolve  or 
weaken  the  Renegotiation  Board  and  it  Is 
e<)ually  obvious  that  Defense  Department 
officials  are  too  bvisy  Jind  tcK)  involved  to 
try  to  police  their  own  contracts  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  had  revealed  here  this  after- 
noon abundant  authorltJitlve  evidence  indi- 
cating current  profiteering  on  defense  con- 
tracts There  is  an  essential  need  to  legiti- 
mately discourage  this  practice  .md  it  is  our 
high  duty  to  do  so 

Let  us  remember  that  the  records  show 
that  in  Its  operations  the  Renegotiation 
Board  has  recovered,  tor  the  American  tax- 
payer, over  $950  million  m  excess  profits 

There  can  be  no  ((uestlon  that  this  legis- 
lation IS  essential,  that  it  is  ilmelv  and  that 
it  IS  in  the  best  national  interest  particularly 
at  a  very  challenging  period  of  "ur  economic 
history  Therefore  I  urge  and  hope  that  this 
measure  will  be  resoundingly  approved  with- 
out undue  delay 

(Pn-ssed   House.   May   27.    1968  I 

MONDAY     HOLIDAYS,     COX-CMBUS     DAY 

Mr  DoNOHi'E  Mr  Chairman  I  most  ear- 
nestly hoi)e  that  the  House  will  speedily  ap- 
prt>ve  this  bill  before  us  iH  R  15951  i  to  pro- 
vide for  uniform  iuiuuai  obeerv-ance  of  cef- 
t<iin  legal  public  holidays  on  Monday 

In  .Mldltlon.  by  affording  more  CUne  to  our 
citizens  tor  travel,  the  MonOiiy  holiday  pro- 
gram would  .ncTeas*  the  opportuiuUee  for 
pilgnniiigee  to  the  historical  sites  connected, 
with  our  holidays,  thereby  increasing  partlcl 
patlon  in  the  commemoration  (rf  liistonciU 
event*  .\t  Uie  -s.une  time,  the  prognim  would 
also  afford  greater  op^jortunlty  tor  leisure  at 
home  so  that  i>ur  citizens  would  be  able  to 
enjoy  fuller  [)artlcip«itlon  m  hobbies  as  well 
as  e<luc»tional  iind  cultural  activities  PiruUly. 
the  Monday  holiday  pn>KTiun  would  stimulate 
greater  industrial  and  commercaal  produc- 
tion by  retlucmg  employee  abeenteeism  .uid 
enabling  workweeks  to  be  Iree  Inan  interrup- 
tions in  the  form  of  midweek  hollda>-B 

Mr  Chairman,  in  re«.p<.>nse  to  some  who 
nvay  have  reservations  .ibout  Columbus  Day. 
may  I  very  strongly  urge  the  retention  L>f  the 
inclusion  of  It  .IS  a  naUonal  holiday  and  may 
I  enipha*iz/e  that  it  is  .i  moet  .ippn>priate 
means  of  recognizing  the  United  suites  .is  .i 
•nation  .>f  imirugnuits  '  .us  our  late  and  be- 
loved Pretvident  Kennedy  described  it;  may  I 
remind  you  fur'.her  that  M>me  34  of  our  50 
State*  .ilreardy  oUierve  Columbus  Day  as  a 
holiday  .uid  there  .u-e  a  great  number  of  leg- 


jHhf     J?,     lOllH 

lalatlve  propoeals  Including  my  own.  now 
pending  m  the  Congress  \ri  eetabllsh  Colum- 
bus Dav  .iR  a  Ucitlonal  holiday 

(Public  Ijaw  363    90th  Congress  ) 

INTERSTATE    CtiMMERCE    TAXES    ARE    CHAOrlc 

Mr  DoNOHUE  Mr  Chairman,  as  one  .)f 
the  original  sjwnsors  .ind  advocators  of  inter- 
state taxation  legl.«latlon  I  most  earnestly 
hope  that  this  Hou.se  will  siieedlly  and  over- 
whelmingly approve  this  measure.  H  R  215H 
designed  'o  bring  i  real  meivsure  ol  ^.'..kI 
sense  and  ctod  order  into  the  presently 
tangled  and  confu.sed  economic  area  and 
ramifications  of  State  taxes  Impoced  on  Inter- 
state commerce 

The  pun^ise  of  this  bill  before  us  is  to 
carry  out  the  special  duty  of  the  Coneress 
to  keep  the  paths  of  interstate  commene 
free  and  clear  and  grant  rea.sonable  prnter- 
tion  and  guidance  to  business  enterprl.se  !ri  m 
the  burdening  harassments  of  contlictiiiu 
antl  chaotic  multiple-.State  taxation 

It  IS  by  no  means  pretended  here  that  ihls 
bill  IS  perfect  in  every  detail  i>r  that  it  \vi'.; 
cure  every  111  of  interstJite  tiutatlon  Bu'  .-. 
is  a  wholesome,  forward  step  in  the  n  :.• 
direction:  it  hiis  j-'reat  bipartisan  .supp<>f  .i. 
the  Congress  .md  it  has  the  cndorsemcir  r 
the  great  malorlty  of  business  and  tax  ..u- 
thorltles  and  lussoclallons  throughout  'he 
cotintry. 

It  Is  unquestionably  in  the  freat  puhin- 
interest  and  as  a  pioneering  effort  in  i 
challenging  held,  subject  to  further  Imprr \e- 
inent  whenever  experience  may  demonstr.iie 
the  need  I  hope  this  House  will  reeoundii..;:;,- 
approve    it    now   without   extended   delay 

(Passed    House     May    22,    1968  i 

Al'THORIZATIO.N      OF      APPROPRIATIONS      UNDER 
STATE     FECIINICAL    SERVICES     ACT    OF     1965 

Mr  DoNoiii'E  Mr  Speaker,  I  hope  and 
urge  that  HR  16824  which  provides  for  .i 
1-yenr  renewal  of  the  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices .Act  of  1965  will  be  promptly  and  re- 
soundingly adopted 

The  substantive  purpose  of  this,  and  'he 
original  legislation,  is  to  speed  Industrial 
.ind  economic  growth  of  the  States,  and  the 
country  through  improved  application  .uid 
use  of   technical  and  scientific  knowledge 

Mr  Speaker,  the  substantial  merit  of  this 
program  is  obvious  and  46  States  have  thus 
far  availed  themselves  of  Its  provisions. 
There  is  an  excellent  program  for  New  Eng- 
land now  going  on 

.As  I  have  stated  the  program  has  proven 
Its  merits,  the  amounts  being  authorized 
.ire  prudent,  and  the  country  at  large  will 
undoubtedly  continue  to  vastly  benefit  by 
Its  further  operation  Let  us,  then,  plve  it 
our  resounding  approval. 

(Passed  House.  July  12.  1968  I 

GRANTS  FOR  REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PROGRAMS 
HEALTH  or  ACRICVLTURAL  MIGRANT  WORK- 
ERS. AND  ALCOHOLIC  AND  NARCOTIC  ADDICT 
REHABILITATION    FACILITIES 

Mr  DoNOHfE  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  in- 
deed, a  time  for  much  shorter  dlscussun 
and  more  expedient,  but  prudent,  legislatr.e 
.ictlon  in  the  public  interest  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  this  bill  before  us.  HR  15758.  will 
be  speedily  accepted  and  approved  by  the 
House. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  has  been  debated 
here  several  times  over  in  the  pi\st  few  years 
This  measure,  as  you  know,  is  designed  to 
extend,  for  the  2  additional  years  of  1969 
and  1970.  the  national  medical  health  prc- 
grams  tor  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  .stroke. 
t^e  metlical  assisi.ance  program  for  migri- 
tory  farmworkers;  and  extend  and  expand 
the  prognuns  of  assistance  to  narcotic  .■"- 
diets  and  .ilcoholics. 

(Passed   House  July   12.   1968  ) 

HIOH-.SPFED    GROl'ND    TRANSPORTATION 
rXTENSIO.N 

Mr  DoNuHCE  Mr  Speaker.  I  think  It  Is. 
as  they  say.  crystal  clear  to  anybody  that 
there   is   an   essential   need   In   this   country 
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today  at  bi^^svmmi  ground  temnBporUtkm 

i.icUltles. 

This  bin.  H.B.  16034,  is  In  response  to 
what  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple need  and  dertre;  that  Is  the  aTSlUbiUty 
.f  high-speed  ground  transportation  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  only  sensible  way  in  which  these  ob- 
jectives can  be  met.  In  the  light  of  the 
expert  testimony  given  here  and  the  com- 
•iiittee's  recommendations,  Is  through  fur- 
•her  research  and  testing  and  development 
i,v  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

This  bill  win  permit  the  Dep»rtment  of 
Transportation  to  continue  these  activities 
over  the  next  3  years.  The  amounts  being 
authorized  under  aU  the  circumstances,  cer- 
tainly must  be  considered  prudent;  the  ob- 
jectives are  unquestionably  In  the  national 
.iiterest  Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  resoundingly  approve  this  measure  wlth- 
..iit  extended  delay. 

(  Public  Law  433.  90th  Congress.) 

FXDEBAL     AID     HIGHWAY     ACT 

Mr.  DowoHiTi;.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  earnestly 
i.ope  that  the  House  will  carefully  review 
.nd  overwhelmingly  approve  this  bill.  H.R. 
17134.  the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
secause  I  am  firmly  convinced  that,  although 
not  perfect  in  every  respect.  It  wni,  neverthe- 
less, add  a  great  many  desirable  adjustments 
.ind  Improvements  to  our  existing  Pederal- 
.iid  highway  program. 

As  you  know,  this  measure  provides  the 
luthorlzation  ol  funds  to  continue  the  Na- 
•lons  network  of  commerce  and  travel,  and 
equally  Important.  It  spells  out  new  policies 
designed  to  make  that  network  increasingly 
efficient  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
.American  jjeople. 

Perhaps  the  moet  ImporUnt  of  the  new 
programs,  however,  is  relocation  assistance, 
which  win  substantially  lessen  the  housing 
and  financial  problems  people  wlU  face  when 
they  are  forced  to  move  because  of  highway 
construction.  The  program  Is  mandatory,  and 
1',  covers  individuals  and  famlUes,  businesses 
,ind  forms,  homeowners,  and  people  who 
•ent.  It  Is,  I  beUeve,  the  best  thought  out 
and  potentially  the  most  effective  relocation 
program  the  Federal  Government  has  ever 
tiropoeed. 

The  bUl  also  makes  some  other  essential 
.  hanges  In  the  law.  It  eliminates  the  penalty 
iirovlslon  of  the  Safety  Act. 

It  provides  a  revolving  fund  for  advance 
icqulaltlon  of  right-of-way,  which  should 
make  it  possible  to  save  substantial  amounts 
of  money  In  this  part  of  the  highway  program 
all  over  the  Nation. 

It  prohibits  future  cutbacks  or  freeees  on 
;rust  funds  apportioned  to  the  States. 

TTie  bin  also  strengthens  the  competitive 

lidding  requirements  of  existing  law  which 

.  ertalnly  should  encourage  a  more  econotnte 

lid    efScient    program     In    the    taxpayer's 

iiterest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  Is  truly  a  com- 
mendable example  of  a  bipartisan  leglalatlTe 
ntTort  in  the  national  interest  and  It  merits 
.-.  erwhelmlng  support. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    VOTE    AT    IS 

Mr  DoNOHTJK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  convlc- 
Tion  the  time  has  come  In  the  affairs  of  this 
nation  to  reassess  the  proposition  of  whether 
.)r  not  the  youth  of  this  country  should  be 
permitted  to  vote  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  I 
think  they  should. 

Therefore  I  have  Introduced  In  this  Con- 
qress  House  Joint  Resolution  1275,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  provide  that  the  right 
;o  vote  shall  not  be  denied  on  account  of  age 
to  persona  who  are  eighteen  ye«n  of  age  or 
Older. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  arermge  Ameri- 
can eighteen-year-old  today  la  better  edu- 
cated, more  mature  and  has  a  higher  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  and  Involyement  th»n 
ever  befoc*. 


Knowledge,  and  the  opportunity  to  gain  It, 
Is  Increutng  at  a  rate  unparalleled  In  pre- 
Tloua  history. 

Our  youth,  today,  are  extraordinarily 
knowledgeable  on  national  issues,  committed 
to  the  betterment  of  our  society  and  articur 
late  In  their  convictions. 

Prom  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-one 
they  are  certainly,  In  these  limes,  helping  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  our  society,  and  they 
do  It  mostly  with  sound  Judgment;  they  pay 
in-ome  and  property  tax.  and  they  bear  arms. 
Surely  we  must  extend  every  consideration 
to  the  right,  then,  to  participate  in  the  de- 
clBlons  of  government  which  establish  local, 
state  and  national  policy. 

As  so  often  asserted  by  Abraham  Lincoln 


the  basic  premise   of  a  democracy   ^^^^^^--^^^^^%^' 
-  •      -   •-  bear  the  burdens  of  "  "■     '^-^J 


H.B.  4107.  to  establish  a  system  for  the 
sharing  of  certain  Federal  tax  recelpU  with 
the  States.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

HR.  410e,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  Income  tax  de- 
duction lor  certain  expenses  of  attending 
colleges  and  universities.  Referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR  5713,  to  amend  section  2401  of  title 
28  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the  Ume 
for  filing  tort  actions  by  persons  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  or  Insane  or  mentany  ill, 
or  imprisoned  on  a  criminal  charge.  Referred 
10  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  7532,  declaring  October  12  U)  be  a 
legal  holiday.  Referred  to  Committee  on  the 


that  all  those  who  help 

society    will    share    in    the    decision-making 
process  of  that  society. 

In  order  to  give  our  youth  their  rightful 
share  In  decision-making,  I  hope  and  urge 
that  this  Congress  will  favorably  act  on  my 
proposal,  and  similar  proposals  that  have 
been  filed  by  a  great  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, before  this  session  adjourns. 

I      NGHF.SS     SHOULD     NOT     ADJOURN     WHILE     ANY 
VITAL  PROBLEMS  REMAIN  UNSOLVED 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  adjourn- 
ment sine  die  of  the  House  ol  Represent- 
atives at  this  time.  In  my  opinion  we 
should,  if  anything,  only  recess  so  that 
we  may  be  readily  available  to  meet  pro- 
jecting problems  as  they  arise  or  be  given 
definite  as.surance  of  recall  to  immediate 
session  in  ihe  event  any  grave  emergency 
develops. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED  IN  90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  summary  would  be 
highly  inadequate  if  I  did  not  list,  in  part 
some  ol  the  biUs  I  introduced  in  the  90th 
Congress.  They  follow: 

H.  Con.  Res.  183,  to  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  urge  certain  actions 
In  behalf  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 
Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJ  Res.  239,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women.  Re- 
ferred to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3910,  to  amend  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  to  provide  for  older  Americans 
community  service  program.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3911.  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Public  Management,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Oovernment  Operations. 

HJl.  3913,  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
and  facilitating  mutual  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance. Including  training  of  personnel,  in 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  that 
Act  and  of  State  and  local  laws  related  to 
food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

HJt.  3913.  to  protect  the  public  health  by 
amending  the  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cos- 
metic Act  so  as  to  Improve  the  safety  and 
reliability  of  drugs.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HS..  3915,  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  make  the  robbery  of  a  coop- 
erative bank,  which  Is  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral home  loan  bank,  a  crime  Referred  to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3916,  to  exclude  from  income  certain 
reimbursed  moving  expenses.  Referred  to 
Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 

Hit.  3917,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any  unmarried 
person  who  maintains  his  or  her  own  home 
shaU  be  entitled  to  be  taxed  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  the  head  of  a  household.  Referred 
to  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


33.  to  incorporate  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America.  Referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  8361,  to  provide  for  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  articles  imported  into  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  flexible  basis  for  the 
adjustment  by  the  United  States  economy 
to  expanded  trade,  and  to  afford  foreign  sup- 
plying nations  a  fair  share  of  the  growth  or 
change  in  the  United  States  market.  Referred 
to  committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  8362,  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Improve  the 
Federal-State  program  of  child-welfare  serv- 
ices. Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  .  ,         ,„ 

H  R.  9420.  to  reclassify  certain  positions  in 
the  posUl  field  service,  and  for  other  i^ir- 
poses.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

H  R  9714,  to  repeal  the  authority  for  tne 
current  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  that 
will  permit  the  market  system  to  work  more 
effectively  for  wheat  and  feed  grain*!, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

H  R  10294  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  erf  1954  with  respect  to  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  business  development  corpora- 
tions. Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ,    ^     „.   ,, 

H  R  10805,  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
RlKhts  Commission.  Referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  (Public  Law  90-19B.) 
HR  11301.  to  prohibit  age  dlscrUnlnatlon 
in  employment.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  11303.  to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.J.  Res.  702.  creating  a  Joint  Committee 
To  Investigate  Crime.  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Rules. 

HR.  11463,  to  amend  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber ■'1  1959.  to  increase  the  authorization  lor 
the  "Minute  Man  National  Historical  Park 
I  Morse  bUli.  Referred  to  Commtltfe  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HR  11760.  to  provide  for  orderly  trade 
in  textile  articles.  Referred  to  Committee 
ou  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  12480.  to  provide  for  uniform  annual 
observances  of  certain  national  holidays  on 
Mondays  Referred  to  Committee  on  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR.  12481.  to  provide  incentives  for  the 
creation  by  private  industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  poverty  areas.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  12482,  to  encourage  and  assist  private 
enterprise  to  provide  adequate  housing  in 
urban  poverty  areas  for  low-income  and  lower 
middle  income  persons.  Referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H  R  13031,  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  make  It  unlawful  to  assault 
or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed  services  en- 
gaged In  the  performance  of  his  official  duties 
while  on  duty  under  orders  of  the  President 
under  chapter  )5  of  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  3500  of  title  10  of  the  United  States 
Code   Referred  to  Committee  on  Judiciary. 
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HR  13122  '.n  imend  thi"  Vumi"  Tralnlni? 
Act  of  1964  to  providi"  f  .r  increased  niwlat- 
ance  t<>  hnnpltal  dlpl'ima  irh'xils  if  nurnlni? 
Referred  U>  Iii'.<»rs-,n<-  iiiul  Fiirelun  rommpr^e 
Commltwe 

HR  13687  to  1  mend  titles  I  TV  X  xrv 
XVI  XVII  and  XDC  nf  the  .SoclftI  Security 
Act  to  require  that  drugs  provided  by  or 
under  pr<.i{riini»  recelvini?  Federal  rtnanclal 
aBBlatance  pursuant  to  nurh  titles  must  be 
prescribed  and  furnished  on  a  nonproprie- 
tary or  generic  basis  Referred  to  Committee 
on  Ways  itnd  Me.ins 

H  R  l-t04«  t^i  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  193B  and  other  suitules  to  provide  a 
new  maritime  prosjam  Referred  to  Commit- 
tee  on    Merchant    Marine   and    Fisheries 

H  R  H927  W  amend  the  InmilKr.ulon  and 
Natlonfility  Act  iUid  for  (Uher  purposes. 
Referred  to  Committee    m  the  Judlciarv 

H  R  15024  to  authorize  reimbursement 
to  the  States  and  for  certain  tfJlI  hiRhwavs, 
bndges.  and  tunnels  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes  Referred  to 
Committee  "n  Public  W.  rk.s 

H  R  15147  Ui  amend  t^e  Immigration  and 
NatloB*iUy  Act  to  provide  for  the  natural- 
i»&Uoa-ot  persons  who  have  served  in  om- 
bal  areas  In  ,urtlve-dutv  service  :n  the  .'Vrmed 
Porcif*  of  the  United  suites  and  f-T  other 
purposes  Referred  to  Committee  nn  the 
Judiciary 

H  J  Res  U)fl9  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  its  territorial 
sea  Referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Al- 
fairs 

HJ  Res  1087.  authorizing  the  President 
to  proclaim  mnually  the  we«lt  including  Feb- 
ruary 14  I  the  birthday  of  Prederlck  Doug- 
lass i  ius  Afro-American  History  Week  ' 
Referred  to  JudlcUirv 

H  Con  Res  (546  t..  require  France  to  pay 
Its  World  War  I  debt  Referred  to  Ways  and 
Means 

HR  15961  to  provide  for  uniform  annual 
observances  of  certain  legal  public  holidays 
on  Mondavs  and  tor  nther  purposes  Referred 
to  Judlclai-y     (Public  Law    )0- J63   i 

HJ  Res  1186  to  authorize  a  study  and 
Investigation  of  information  service  systems 
(or  Stales  and  localiues  designed  to  enable 
such  Statet  and  '.ocallties  'A>  participate  more 
effecUvely  In  federally  .isslsted  progranvs  and 
U)  provide  Congress  and  'he  President  with 
a  better  measure  of  State  md  local  needs  .md 
performance  under  tJ^ese  pnyr.im.s  Relerred 
to  O'veriinu-nt   Operations 

H.R  16996  'M  designate  oertain  l,uids  in 
the  Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Retuge 
BarnsUible  County  Maj>sachusetts  as  wil- 
derness   Referred  Uj  Interior  v  Insular  .\ITairs. 


HJ  Res  1275  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  C.'n«tltution  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  on  account  of  age  to  persf>ns  who  ,ire 
eighteen  years  of  .vge  or  older  Referred  to 
Juilli  larv 

H  R  17339.  to  .imend  title  II  of  the  S(H-laJ 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  no  reduction 
shall  be  made  in  o|d-»RC  insurance  benefit 
amounts  to  which  a  woman  is  entitled  If 
ihe  has  120  ((uarters  of  coverage  Referred  to 
Ways  Af   Means 

HR  17357  to  amend  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951.  and  tor  other  purposes  Referred 
io  Ways  Ac   Means 

H  R  17358.  to  provide  incentives  for  the 
creation  by  private  industry  of  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  residents  of 
urban  pon^rty  areas  Referred  to  Ways  At 
Means  

H  R.  17488.  to  amend  the  provisions  <<! 
Chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  re- 
lating to  administration  procedure  Referred 
to  Judiciary 

HR  17560  to  eliminate  hunger  In  the 
United  States    Referred  to  Agriculture 

H  R  17648.  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  increase  'he  amount  <'f  out- 
side earnings  perniltt»-<l  wltlmut  deductlins 
from  benefits  thereunder  Referred  to  Ways 
Ac  Means 

H  R  17722  U>  .imend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended,  for  the  purposes  of  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  the  ftscal  years 
ending  June  30  1969  June  30.  1970.  June  30. 
1U71  and  June  30  1972.  and  for  (jther  pur- 
pi>ses    Relerre<l  to  Agriculture 

HR  178;lO  to  authorize  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  '>t  the  0<xldard  rocket 
launching  site  in  .iccordance  with  the  Act  tl 
August  25,  lrtl6.  ikS  amended  and  supple- 
mented Referred  to  Committee  on  Interior 
antl  In.sular  .Mtalrs 

H  R  1848,3  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  make  additional  immi- 
grant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  lort.gn  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
pi«ies     Referred    to  Judiciary   Committee 

H  R  18578  to  establish  the  Commission  for 
the  Improvement  of  Qc'Vernment  Manage- 
ment ind  Organization  Referred  to  Commit- 
tee on  Government  f Operations 

H  R  18720  to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal 
.isslstance  programs  and  for  other  purposes 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

H  R  18753  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United 
Suites  C<xle  to  prohibit  the  assignment  of  a 
memt>er  of  an  ,irmed  force  to  combat  area 
duly  If  any  of  certain  relatives  ot  such  mem- 
ber dies  IS  captured,  is  missing  in  action  or 
Is  totally  disabled  a*  a  result  of  service  in  the 


Armed   Porces   In   Vietnam.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

CONCLVSION 

Mr.  Speaker,  right  here  I  would  like 
to  particularly  emphasize  what  I  have  .•m) 
often  stated  In  the  past,  that  ^reat  credit 
for  the  solid  record  of  accomplishmenl 
in  this  90th  Congress  must  truly  be  at- 
tributed to  the  patriotic  nonpartl.san  co- 
opcrallon  of  many  Members  in  the  mi- 
nority party  without  whose  effective  hcl-i 
numerous  measures  and  programs  <■[ 
vital  national  imixjrtance  could  not  ha\>- 
been  achieved,  particularly  those  mea>- 
ures  involving  historic  advances  in  civi'. 
rlu'hts  and  educational  opportunities  !..: 
our  children. 

The  words  of  wise  authority  remair. 
forever  as  comforting  beacons  of  i;uui- 
ance  in  troubled,  distressing  hours  .^ 
coun.selinK  message  to  all  Americans  ;- 
contained  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  .speech  ^^iven  at  Harvard  University 
^;raduation  txercises  on  June  30.  1910  l.v 
the  late  great  Chief  Justice  Charles  E\an 
Hutihes: 

Tl^e  most  important  agencies  of  demorr  h  v 
are.  after  all  not  the  organs  of  povernni.r.- 
but  the  influences  that  shape  public  oplni  n 
•  •  •  Demijcracv  must  prize  Its  public  .  '•< 
It  lias  stripped  it  almost  altogether  of  cere- 
monial .ind  of  meamngless  and  absurd  forn.s 
It  h.-is  placed  the  public  officer  in  n  positi.  n 
'■f  power  to  be  used  for  service  •  •  •  H.r. - 
ing  surrounded  him  with  none  of  the  [)(.n;p 
which  makes  .ippeal  to  the  thoughtless  .u.d 
Ignorant  it  mtist  invest  him  \*-1th  the  hie''-'  r 
honor  which  .should  be  the  reward  of  fideh- . 
Those  who  cultivate  the  true  democr.ri- 
spirit  will  he  as  earnest  in  their  support  : 
faithful  officers  as  they  are  unsparing  in  tl.i  ir 
.ondemnatlon  of  the  faithless 


THE 


PUEBLO       HOW  LONG.  MR 
PRESIDENT'' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF      IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE^■: 

Saturday.  July  27.  1968 
Mr  SCHERLE  Mr.  Speaker,  this  i.s  t:.e 
187th  day  the  U  S  S  Pueblo  and  her  crtw 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— il/o/irfai/,  July  29,  1968 


The   House  met  at    12  o  cloclc  noon 
Rabbi  Dr    .Abraham  B    Hecht.  Shaare 
Zion   Congregation.   Bnxiiclyn,   NY.   of- 
fered the  following  prayer 

A-miglity  G-d,  ruler  of  the  universe, 
we  e.xpress  our  deep  gratitude  to  vou.  for 
the  miracle  of  civilization  we  call  .Anier- 
Ica  The  Ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
personal  freedom  bedrocks  of  our  .society, 
serve  today  to  millions  throughout  the 
world,  as  the  most  desirable  virtues  of 
government 

We  thank  you.  O  L-rd.  for  this  august 
legislative  body  which  con.stitutes  the 
finest  minds  and  sincerest  hearts,  illus- 
trious and  dedicated  Representatives  of 
all  the  people  of  our  great  Republic 

We  pray  that  You  will  guide  and  direct 
these  Members  of  Congress,  to  legislate 


fearlessly  in  the  spirit  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, to  remove  the  .scourges  of  crime  and 
violence  threateiung  to  de.struy  the  fab- 
ric of  our  national  .security,  to  pur.sue 
the  goals  ol  univer.sal  peace  with  honor: 
to  etTectuate  a  conciliation  between  East 
and  West,  to  iissist  the  needy  and  the 
oppressed  at  home  and  abroad ,  and  to 
recogni/.e  the  valid  claims  of  the  Jewish 
State  for  support — moral  and  material. 

We  invoke  the  blessings  of  our  Father 
m  heaven  upon  every  Member  of  Con- 
gre.ss  and  utK)n  their  families  May  the 
L-rd  i;rant  them  good  health,  prosper- 
ity, and  succe.ss  in  their  endeavors  for 
lumiiUiity. 

We  pray  for  the  welfare  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. le<l  by  our  dLstinguished  Pres- 
ident. Lyndon  B  Johnson.  May  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Congress  cxjntinue  to  be  moti- 
vated by  concern  for  the  commonweal, 


and 


steadied    by    moral    compunctions. 
sustained  by  moral  courage. 

In  the  words  of  the  Psalmist— P.-^alm 
CXXXIV^we  pray.  May  the  L-rd  who 
made  heaven  and  earth,  bless  you  from 
Zion.     Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. July  26.  1968.  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 
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H  R    1648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martina 
Zublrl  Oarcla: 

H  R    2281    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwayne 
C    Cox  and  William  D.  Martin; 

HR    6195.   An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
B-Ulnas  and  Lee  Ballnas; 

H  R    6655    An   act   for   the   relief  of  Mary 
'  ine   Orloskl; 

H  R  8391.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adel  Les- 
ert  Bellmard.  Clement  Lessert.  Johephlne 
ConvU  Pappan.  Julie  OonvU  Pappan,  Pelagle 
convll  Franceour  de  Aubrl.  Vlctore  Oonvll 
I'appan,  Marie  Oonvll.  LaHeche  Oonvll,  Louis 
1  .venture,  Elizabeth  Carbonau  Vertlfelle. 
I'loree  Carbonau.  Lculs  Joncas,  Basil  Joncas. 
1  ,mes  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Datcherute,  Joseph 
liutler.  William  Rodger,  Joseph  Cote,  four 
.  siildren  of  Clclll  Compare  and  Joseph  James, 

r  the  heirs  of  any  who  may  be  deceased; 

H  R   9391    An  act  to  amend  section  37e(a) 
,  f  title  28.  United  States  Code; 

HR  10321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
(.  '.audett«  C.  Donahue: 

H  R  10327  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J. 
K.ilardeau,  Irva  O.  Pranger,  Betty  Klemcke, 
Wineta  L.  Welburn.  and  Emma  L.  McNeil,  all 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  Port  Sam  Houston,  Tex.; 

HR.  11381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  L. 
Townley,  Otis  T.  Hawkins,  and  Leo  T. 
Matous; 

HJl.  12119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 

M    Hepworth; 

HR.  14167  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lydla 
M   Parslev: 

H  R.  15864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing 
Plant  at  RoUa,  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
l)ose8;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  798.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  a  change  In  the  enroU- 
•nent  of  H  R.  9098. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendments  to 
,1  biU  of  the  House  iH.R.  9098)  entitled 
An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Badlands  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  authorize  ex- 
changes of  land  mutually  beneficial  to 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United 
riiates,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
■vhich  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, bills  of  the  House  of  the  foUow- 
ir'.ii  titles: 

HR.  15758.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  Im- 
;  rove  the  provisions  relating  to  regional 
■nedical  programs,  to  extend  the  authorlza- 
■.m  of  grants  for  health  of  migratory  agrl- 
uUural  workers,  to  provide  for  specialized 
:  .ciUtiea  for  alcohoUcs  and  narcotic  addicts, 
.:id  for  other  purposes;   and 

H  R.  16361.  An  act  to  provide  iwldltlonal 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

Tlie  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R.  16361)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  additional  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of   Columbia,   and   for  other  pur- 
lo.ses."  requests  a  conference  with   the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Si'ONG.  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Morton  to  be 
;:^.e  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
^■.t■nate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
.he  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3769)  entitled 
An  act  to  amend  the  Higher  Education 
.vet  of  1965,  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958,  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 


1965.  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963,  and  related  acts,"  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Yarborotjgh,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr  WiLLlABJS  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr  Prouty,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Dominick, 
and  Mr.  Mttrphy  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  ^    ^  ,  .v. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.  908.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  WUUam 
D.  Pender; 

S.  3269.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  New 
Hampshire-Vermont  Interstate  School  Com- 

^*S  3640.  An  act  to  establish  a  commission 
to  study  the  organization,  operation,  and 
management  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  to  recommend  changes 
necessary  or  desirable  In  the  interest  of  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  and  economy; 

S  3724  An  act  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relationships  between 
investment  companies  and  their  investment 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  78.  Concurrent  resolution 
favoring  the  suspenaion  of  deportation  of 
oertain  aliens. 


RABBI    DR.    ABRAHAM   B.    HECHT 
Mr.    PODELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requvst  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
privileged,  and  the  Congress  was  truly 
honored  this  morning  to  welcome  Rabbi 
Abraham  B.  Hecht,  who  is  the  spiritual 
leader  of  the  Temple  Shaare  Zion  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.— a  temple  which  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Sephardic  community  of 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  today. 

Rabbi  Abraham  Hecht  is  one  of  six 
brothers,  all  of  whom  are  rabbis.  He  is 
a  noted  scholar,  a  leadinR  teacher,  a 
great  humanitarian,  and  a  great  edu- 
cator. Our  House  of  Representatives  was 
truly  honored  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  best  way 
to  express  the  spirit  of  Rabbi  Hecht  is 
to  quote  from  the  Torah  itself: 

'mia  DX  -3  .m33  k?  ,7"n3  k7 
Which  means  "not  with  thy  strength, 
not  with  thy  sword,  but  only  with  My 
spirit,  saith  the  L-rd." 

And  thus  Rabbi  Hecht  is  bringing  to 
his  community  the  great  spirit  of  the 
Lord  In  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.  The 
world  at  war  could  well  take  heed  of  the 
spirit  of  Rabbi  Abraham  Hecht. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   ICHORD.  Mr.   Speaker.   Tliomas 
Jefferson  once  wrote: 

Laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  yt'ith  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances. 
institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace 
v,lth  the  times. 

Most  of  us  recounize  the  necessity  of 
change  to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  But 
we  cannot  have  change  merely  for  the 
sake  of  change  at  the  sacrifice  of  basic 
principles  which  have  made  this  country 

great. 

Dr.  Solomon  Garb,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  an  outstanding  American  of 
great  intellect  and  discerning  mind,  has 
w Titten  a  new  book  to  be  published  in  the 
near  future  entitled  "Whafs  Right  With 
America,"  rather  than  was  is  wrong. 

I  would  recommend  this  book  for  the 
reading  of  all  legislators  and  governmen- 
tal officials.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks of  the  Record,  the  Introduction  of 
his  book  "Whafs  Right  With  America," 
as  well  as  excerpts  from  the  book  con- 
cerning the  pitfalls  of  the  proposed  nega- 
tive income  tax  or  guaranteed  income. 
America  should  beware  of  this  deadly 

trap.  ,.        . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  obiection.  it 

is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  alert  the  House  that  later  in  the 
day  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Conrniittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice will,  by  unanimous  consent,  seek  to 
lake  from  the  Speakers  table  and  bring 
before  the  House  H.R.  15387.  to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  disciplinary  action  against  employees 
in  the  postal  field  service  who  assault 
other  employees  in  such  service  in  the 
performance  of   official  duties,  and   for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  with  the  Senate  amend- 
raeats.  and  ask   for  a  conference   with 
the  Senate,  The   gentleman   from   New 
York  I  Ml-.  DuLSKiJ  has  advised  me  that 
he   will   make   that   unanimous-consent 
request  at  some  later  time  today. 


WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA 

Mr.    ICHORD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


\ULITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1969 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  mat 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  I  H.R.  18785  >  making  appropria- 
tions for  military  construcUon  for  the 
Department   of   Defense   for   the   fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30,  19«9.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  coasent  that 
general  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
rime  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
CederbircI  and  myself 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
ihelr  names: 

I  Roll  No  2901 


Anderson. 

Terui. 
•Vshley 
Hlackbum 
nianton 
Boltoa 
Brock 

Brown.  Mich. 
Bxirlte.  PIft 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Conte 
tVjnyers 

( 'ramer 
Davis.  Wis 
rte  la  Oarza 
DlRBS 
Dol« 
Edwards.  .Via 


F.xch 
EV1I..S,  Tenn 

Firiod 

F'liltai;,  Tenn. 

(lardn^r 

(".^odell 

n'it>««-r 

Han*en.  Idaho 

Hatha«a7 

Hfiwlcinii 

Hubert 

Herlo;i>: 

Holiheld 

HoiUi;d 

Howitrd 

Karslen 

KlrwiLn 

Kupferman 

KiiykendaU 

Laird 


Lipscomb 

lAji.g.  La. 

Lukens 

McClOBkry 

.^^cCl  ure 

Moorhead 

Mnrrls,  N    Mex 

Nel.=en 

Qole 

Karick 

Fl««iiick 

Rhode?   Ariz. 

s.itierfield 

.schweiker 

.Stwd 

rnft 

Thompson 

Wairjroner 

Wampier 


C.a 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  369 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unaiumous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  ihe  call  were  dispen.sed 
with. 


MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1969 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida    Mr  Bikes  1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  TH£  oiitarrrn  or  thz  whole 

Accordingly  thf  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'HR.  18785'  mak- 
inc  appropriations  for  military  construc- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  fiscal  year  endini:  .June  .;0  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  .Mr.  U:  lman  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unaiumous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing; of  the  biU  was  dispensed  with 

The  CH.MRMAN  The  gentleman  from 
Florida     .Mr    SiKKSi    is  recognized 

Mr  SIKES  Mr.  Chamnan,  H  R.  18785. 
raakmi;  appropriations  for  military  con- 
struction for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  frscal  1969,  is  the  most  austere  con- 
struction program  in  recent  history.  I  am 
not  happy  that  .^uch  is  the  case  There 
are  too  many  military  bases  on  which 
facilities    are    substandard    and    inade- 


quate Tills  Ls  particularly  true  of  hous- 
ing, and  I  refer  both  to  family  houalng 
and  to  housing  for  officers  and  enlisted 
men  Tills  subcommittee  hae  had  par- 
ticular concern  with  the  morale  factors 
resulting  from  a  lack  of  comfortable  and 
.satisfactory  housing  We  are  certain  this 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  retention  rates — 
a  very  Important  matter  to  the  services. 
becau.se  retention  insures  readily  avail- 
able sJtlUs  and  avoids  training  casts. 

By  contrast,  the  House  Is  awaiting  ac- 
tion on  one  of  the  largest  defense  appro- 
priation bills  In  history.  Yet  in  that  bill 
also,  very  severe  cuts  were  made.  Some 
were  in  nonessential  areas.  But  addi- 
tional serious  cuts  were  nece.s.sitated  by 
the  mandatory  budget  reductions  voted 
by  Connre.ss  Tlie  continuing  require- 
ments tor  defen.se  programs  are  sUcger- 
ing  in  the  enormity  of  their  costs.  The 
present  extremely  austere  military  con- 
struction budget  LS  understandable  in 
light  (if  the  cost  requirements  of  the 
Vietnamese  war.  the  fact  that  the  mili- 
tary forces  are  the  largest  .'^ince  the 
Korean  war.  the  fact  that  pay  raises 
have  been  voted,  that  procurement  costs 
haven  ri.sen  sharply,  plus  all  the  other 
increases. 

Yet.  defensewise  we  probably  are  get- 
ting more  defense  for  the  dollar  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  And  let  me 
say  no  country  ever  was  represented  on 
any  battlefield  by  finer  fiRhtinL:  men  or 
by  better  trained  or  more  heroic  soldiers. 
They  de.serve  the  everlasting  thanks  of 
the  -American  (X'ople  and  the  free  world 

The  fact  remains  that  because  of  other 
mounting  cost  requiremenUs,  mihtary 
construction,  the  bill  before  you  has  been 
limited  to  a  very  .small  part  of  this  years 
defense  budget  and  the  funds  we  pro- 
IKjse  are  needed  down  to  the  last  dollar. 

Before  I  go  Into  dcUils  on  the  proKram. 
let  me  express  my  verv  great  apprecia- 
tion for  the  sterling  quality  of  the  work 
of  my  subcommitu.-'e  I  am  j>articularly 
appreciative  to  each  vt  them,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Califonua  Mr.  Mc- 
F.^LLl.  the  gentleman  from  New  JiT.sey 
I  Mr.  Patten  I.  the  >;entleman  from 
Maryland  IMr  IxjngI.  the  ranking 
minority  member;  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  CederbercI.  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  IMr  Jonas), 
and  the  gentleman  from  Califorma  iMr. 
T.^LCOTTI  I  am  equally  appreciative  to 
the  staff,  headed  by  Frank  Sanders,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  employ  of  the 
.Appropriations  Conunittce. 

Ix't  me  call  your  attention  to  the  re- 
port which  IS  before  you  We  have  tried 
to  make  it  deUiled  and  inclusive  and 
comprehensive  I  believe  you  will  find  an 
accurate  and  logical  explanation  of  most 
of  the  committees  actions  In  particular, 
let  me  remind  you  that  beginning  on 
page  31  of  the  report,  there  is  a  list  by 
States  of  the  line  items  approved  in  this 
bill.  The  hearings,  which  al.so  are  before 
you.  contain  a  complete  history  of  each 
line  Item,  and  a  detailed  history  of  each 
item  which  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. There  are  ether  features  in  the 
hearings  which  will  Ix'  useful  to  most  of 
the  members  in  \our  rep<jrLs  to  your 
constituents  In  particular.  I  refer  to  the 
Sentinel  ABM  program,  wliicii  I  will 
distuss  m  detail  later. 

Now  if  you  w  ill  take  up  the  report  with 


me  and  note  page  1,  you  will  find  that 
the  budget  estimates  for  this  year's  mili- 
tary construction  bill  were  $2,031,500  noo 
The  committee  has  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,765,019,000  This  is  ., 
reduction  of  $266,481,000  The  bill  is  13 
below  the  budget,  and  I  can  assure  vi.:i 
this  IS  a  deep  cut.  The  bill  Is  also  $32H  - 
343,000  below  the  ftmds  appropriated  1  .; 
military  construction  and  family  h<ni>- 
ing  in  fiscal  1968.  Of  equal  significanrp 
Is  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  more  than  Si 
biUlon  below  last  year's  budget  request 

On  page  2  of  the  report,  you  will  find 
a  breakdown  of  the  budget  picture  1  y 
services. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  areas  where  tlie 
prliM;lpal  cuts  were  made.  The  committ<f^ 
found  a  substantial  backlog  of  funds  in 
the  unobligated  balances  of  the  services 
Wliatever  tlie  reasons,  it  Is  obvious  that 
there  are  a  substantial  number  of  proj- 
ects not  yet  under  construction.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  effort  to  move 
the  program  forward  In  some  areas.  But 
this  is  not  the  entire  picture.  The  miliUiiy 
construction    procram    Is    by    nature    a 
dynamic   and  changing   one.   A  proiect 
which  was  justified  in  all  good  faith  last 
year  may.  bccau.se  of  the  changing  pic- 
ture in  warfare  or  changes  in  weapons, 
no  longer  be  required  within  a  year  or 
two.  A  point  at  issue  is  the  requirement 
for  facilities  for  the  Navy's  F-lllB  air- 
craft. These  have  been  funded  In  antici- 
pation of  an  increasing  Navy  inventory  of 
this  type  of  aircraft.  Now  there  will  be 
none.  The  changing  base  picture  may  al.'-o 
result  in  changed  requirements  for  hous- 
ing. There  have  been  deferrals  which  re- 
quire restudy.  All  In  all.  it  appears  that 
one  of  the  most  profitable  areas  in  whieh 
to  recoup  funds  is  through  a  reduction  in 
unobligated  balances  which  are  available 
to  the  services.  This  action  also  gives  the 
.services  greater  flexibility  in  determin- 
ing the  specific  area  In  which  line  item 
cuts  .should  best  be  made  to  reflect  the 
up-to-the-minute    picture     of    require- 
ments.  In    this   way.   $120   million   was 
recaptured  from  prior  year  funds  io  ap- 
ply on  the  cuiTent  budget  program   We 
think  this  procedure  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable in  a  year  when  further  reduc- 
tions may  be  directed  In  the  program  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  because  ( f 
the    congressional    mandate    on    budget 
cuts.  Without  a  doubt,  the  committees 
action  will  require  belt-tightening  and  a 
.saving  of  funds.  I  consider  that  we  are 
on  safe  ground  w  hen  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration  that  funds  approved  by  the 
committee,  when  coupled  with  existing 
balances    will    make    available    $2,213,- 
819.000  for  obligation  and  $3,436,519,000 
available   for  exi^enditure  by  the  three 
.services  in  supjx>rt  of  their  regular  mili- 
tary construction  program. 

Generally  In  line  item  cuts,  the  prin- 
cipal reductions  were  made  m  the  tiekl 
of  administrative  facilities.  I  do  not 
question  for  a  moment  that  the  admin- 
Lstra'.ive  facilities  which  are  .soiu'ht  in 
this  bill  are  needed.  Individuals  who  are 
required  to  work  in  old  warehouse  struc- 
tures which  have  been  partitioned  into 
office  space  and  which  may  have  in- 
adequate lighting  and  ventilation  do  not 
have  the  surroundings  which  are  con- 
ducive for  best  effort.  However,  the  com- 
mittee felt  a  compulsion  to  make  reduc- 
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tions  where  possible,  and  this  appears  to 
be  the  area  where  It  best  can  be  done. 
Certainly,  it  Is  preferable  to  training  fa- 
cility cuts,  or  housing  cuts. 

If  you  win  turn  writh  me  to  page  8  of 
•  he  report,  you  will  note  the  details  of 
0)c   Southeast    Asia   consti-uction    pro- 
.  im  In  this  year's  budget,  there  was  a 
Mf'iuest   for  $225,375,000.   This  was   re- 
duced to  $207,104,000  by  the  authorizing 
committees.    Your   committee    has    ap- 
proved the  full  amount  which  Is  author- 
icd   Since  early  1965  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  over  $2,500,000,000  for  the 
construction   of   facilities   essential   for 
the   support   of   military   operations   In 
Southeast  Asia.  This  includes  primarily 
projects  In  South  Vietnam  and  Thal- 
;.>nd.  but  also  includes  strategic  traln- 
iim  and  logistical  support  bases  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Pacific.  The 
construction  in  Southeast  Asia  appears 
lo  be  moving  foi-ward  in  a  generally  sat- 
isfactory manner.  The  tremendous  difR- 
ciiUies  "confronting   the  early  stages  of 
the     program     have     been     overcome, 
order   has  been  established,   and  there 
seems  to  be  little  ground  for  complaint 
about  the  progress  now  being  made.  The 
job    Isn't    complete.    Additional    troops 
still  are  being  sent  to  Southeast  Asia. 
They  must  have  quarters,  warehousing, 
iraiiring.  and  ainsort  facilities  and  port 
services.  But  we  definitely  are  over  the 
luimp  in  the  Southeast  Asia  construc- 
tion program.  That  will  cause  some  to 
question  what  will  be  done  with  all  of 
these  facilities  if  peace  comes.  I  think  It 
very  obvious  that  we  arc  not  going  to 
bring  them  back.  Some  will  be  required 
for   our   own   forces   for   a   long   time. 
Olhci-s   will   be   made   available   to   the 
South   Vietnam    Government,    and    the 
compensation,  if  any.  is  something  that 
w  ill  have  to  be  worked  out  at  that  time. 
Our  job  has  been  to  provide  facilities 
for  our  men  who  live  and  work  and  fight 
there.  It  was  a  nece.ssai-y  job  and  in  its 
execution  we  have   witnessed  the  out- 
sUandlng  militar>-  construction  program 
in  history.  Full  credit  should  be  given  to 
tho.sc  responsible. 

If  you  will  turn  back  to  page  5.  you  will 
.see  a  comment  on  the  support  of  troops 
m  Korea.  There  is  very  little  in  this  bm 
for  Korea,  approximately  a  million  dol- 
lars. But  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act  which  was  recently 
passed,  there  was  $87  million.  We  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  Korea  has  been 
a  veiy  much  neglected  area  In  recent 
years.  The  tremendous  pressure  brought 
about  by  the  requirements  for  facilities 
in  the  Vietnamese  war  relegated  nearly 
everything  else  to  second  place.  More 
recently  the  jarring  aggressiveness  of  the 
North  Koreans,  combined  with  the  cap- 
ture of  the  PuebZo,  changed  all  this  and 
brought  the  sobering  realization  that  we 
no  longer  can  ignore  Korea  and  our  ac- 
tion springboard  there.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated is  not  going  to  be  enough,  but 
.t  provides  a  good  start. 

We  have  added  hospital  facilities  and 
ins  is  fully  justifiable.  There  are  still  too 
many  cantonment-type  World  War  n 
iiospitals.  They  are  inefflclent  to  operate 
and  costly  to  maintain.  The  require- 
ments in  personnel  are  greater  than  in 
:'U)dei-n  hospitals.  We  will  do  well  to 


eliminate  the  older  hospitals  as  rapidly 
as  we  can.  We  continue  the  program  of 
modernization  to  a  limited  extent  in 
this  bill. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  the  hos- 
pital program  is  $47,010,000.  This  will  be 
used  for  five  hospitals— William  Beau- 
mont. El  Paso.  Tex.;  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Indianapolis,  Ind.:  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Charleston.  S.C.:  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.:  and 
England  AFB.  La.  In  addition.  10  dental 
clinics  and  dispensaries,  one  clinical  lab- 
oratory, and  alteration  and  addition  to 
existing  hospitals  or  those  approved  lor 
funding  in  prior  year. 

The  committee  has  provided  the  full 
amount  of  the  budget  for  the  reserve 
components.  In  addition,  we  have  placed 
our  endorsement  on  the  listing  of  armory 
projects  approved  by  the  authorizing 
committee,  and  spelled  out  the  desire  of 
this  committee  tliat  those  projects  desig- 
nated by  the  authorizing  committees  be 
given  priority  for  the  earliest  po.ssible 
construction. 

In   a   comparatively    inexpensive   ac- 
tion we  have  provided  more  shelters  for 
aircraft.  This  is  the  third  war  in  the  last 
25  years  in  which  we  have  not  taken  ap- 
propriate   measures    to    protect    parked 
ai-craft.  We  seem  to  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  take  a  calculated  risk  in  this 
area   and   the    result   has   been   a    very 
costly  one  for  us.  For  a  few  thou.sand 
dollars  we  can  provide  shelters  to  pro- 
tect aircraft  from  flying  shell  fragments. 
and  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  more  we 
can  also  provide  overhead  cover  which 
will  provide  protection  for  all  except  di- 
rect bomb  or  mortar  shell  hits.  The  air- 
craft which  we  are  buying  cost  from  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  dollars  each  lo 
several    million   dollars   each,   some   of 
them  as  high  as  $10  million  or  $11  mil- 
lion. It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  ex- 
pose them,   when   for  a   few   thousand 
dollars  we  can  have  generally  adequate 
protection.  The  aircraft  shelter  program 
contained  in  this  bill   is  directed   pri- 
marily to  Southeast  Asia,  but  In  part  it 
applies  to  our  bases  in  Europe.  Anyone 
who  recalls  the  Israeli-Arab  War  last 
summer  will  also  recall  the  fact  that  Is- 
raeli   aircraft    destroyed    hundreds    of 
enemy  aircraft  on  the  ground.  This  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  destroy  air- 
craft. Aircraft  shelters  would  have  saved 
many    of    those    destroyed    aircraft.    If 
there  should  be  a  war  in  Europe,  our  air- 
craft will  be  one  of  the  first  targets.  We 
should  be  doing  more  to  insure  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  than  this  bill  provides. 
In  this  bill,  there  is  a  program  for  onlj- 
2,000  family  housing  imlts  for  military 
personnel.    This    is    the    very    smallest 
housing  program  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  years,  but  it  is  the  full  amount 
of  the  budget.  One  of  the  reasons,  and 
probably  the  principal  reason,  is  that 
there  is  a  backlog  of  housing  not  yet 
fully  constructed  of  nearly  10,000  units 
which  were  authorized  and  funded  in 
the  programs  of  fiscal   1966  and   1968. 
Deferral  action  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  resulted  in  a  virtual  stagnation 
of  the  family  housing  program  in  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  Most  of  these  difBcul- 
ties  have  now  been  surmounted  and  the 
military  services  are  in  the  process  of 
awarding  contracts. 


Now  let  us  turn  lo  one  of  the  most  im- 
poilant  Items  In  this  bill  and  one  which 
commands  a   preal  deal  of  interest   on 
the  fioor.  This  is  the  ABM  or  Scnlinti 
program    In  your  hearines  on  page  5r>7 
in  i)arl  2.  you  will  find  in  considerable 
detail  a  revealing  di.scus.sion  of  the  pro- 
eiam    This.  I  believe,  will  provide  wel- 
come information  to  most  of  you  about 
the  actual  operation  of  the  program.  The 
liinds  which  are  carried  in  the  current 
bill   are  spelled  o'.it  in  the   next   to   the 
last  ParaGraph  on  i^a-e  11  of  the  report 
Tills  is  the  lamest  single  item  in  this  bill 
and   is  in   the   amount   of   $263,300,000. 
Thirteen   Sentinel   sites  have  been   an- 
nounced and  these  are  carried  on  page  90 
in  pari  2  of  the  hearings.  Four  new  Sen- 
line!  sites  are  still  to  be  announced,  and 
the  locations  are  not  at  this  time  avail- 
able   for   public    annoimcemenl.    Where 
possible,  Nike  Hercules  sites  are  used  or 
other  Government -owned  land  is  u.sed. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  work  out  a  sat- 
isfactory site  selection  with  local  leaders 
in  order  to  insure  the  minimum  in  the 
way   of   necessary    adjustments   in    the 
communities.    This   is   part   of    the   so- 
called  thin  system  which  Is  geared  to  the 
threat  of  a  Chinese  guided  missile  ca- 
pability and  will  provide  protection  for 
some  of  our  principal  cities.  II  would  also 
provide  a  measure  of  protection  acainst 
a  Ru.ssian  ICBM  attack,  but  it  obviously 
is  not  being  built  to  withstand  a  salura- 
lion  attack  such  as  the  Russians  could 
be  expected  to  launch.  We  are  moving  at 
the  optimum  rate  to  meet  a  possible  Chi- 
nese attack.  With  the  slippage  which  al- 
most certainly  will  come  in  the  installa- 
tion of  a  new  program,  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  lon.ger.  The  Chinese  have  made 
significantly  more  progress  in  the  field 
of  nuclear  capability  than  had  been  an- 
ticipiated  by  our  experts.  They  are  an  ir- 
responsible force,  and  we  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  not  to  prepare  a  defense 
against  their  capability  and  a  defense 
which  would  prove  of  some  value  in  the 
event  of  a  Russian  attack. 

The  recommendations  before  you  rep- 
resent the  careful  thinking,  deliberate 
analyses,  and  much  hard  work  of  the 
subcommittee.  We  feel  that  it  justifies 
vour  full  support. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to 
please  help  me  with  an  explanation.  In 
the  committee  report  on  page  10.  I  was 
disappointed  that  the  hospital  which  was 
authorized  at  Fort  Gordon,  Ga..  in  the 
military  construction  authorization  bill, 
has  been  postponed  by  the  action  of  this 
committee.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man one  or  two  questions,  if  I  might. 

The  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
is  this.  Does  the  action  of  the  committee, 
by  not  approving  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  have  any  implication  that  this  hos- 
pital is  not  a  high  priority? 

Mr.  SIKES.  There  is  no  such  implica- 
tion. Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend.  I  applaud  his  interest  in  this  hos- 
pital. I  know  of  its  importance.  I  know 
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there  Ls  serious  need  for  It.  The  gentle- 
man has  been  most  aealous  In  his  efforts 
to  fill  that  need 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  gentleman,  as 
he  knows,  it  is  not  a  budgeted  Item. 
Nevertheless,  the  gentleman  will  find  on 
I  aKe  10  of  our  report  a  paragraph  de- 
voted to  this  Item  Although  authnri/.a- 
lion  has  been  approved  in  the  amount 
of  $21,362,000  for  the  Fort  Gordon  Hos- 
pital, let  me  point  to  the  fact  that 
design  on  the  project  is  only  15  percent 
complete  with  final  design  not  scheduled 
for  completion  until  December  12.  1969  ' 
Had  we  funded  the  hospital  this  year  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  the 
military  services  to  properly  utilize  the 
funds 

The  committee  knows  the  importance 
of  the  project  and  will  expect  the  de.'Jign 
and  planning  of  the  hospital  to  be  con- 
tinued and  completed,  and  hopefully  con- 
.stniction  can  be  mitlat^d  in  fiscal  year 
1970 

Mr*.  STEPHENS  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  an  additional 
question  ^ 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  STEPHENS  Mr  Chairman,  the 
action  of  the  conitnitife  does  not  mean 
that  the  Port  Gordon  Hospital  has  to  be 
reauthorized  in  future  legislation'' 

Mr  SIKES  No  The  authorization  is  a 
continuing  one,  and  it  will  not  have  to  be 
reauthorized  next  year 

Mr  STEPHENS  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  ijentieman  yield  for  an  additional 
question? 

Mr  SIKES  I  yield  to  the  -;entleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr  STEPHENS  Did  the  Department 
of  Defense  authorities  indicate  to  the 
committee  lliat  the  F\3rt  Gordon  Hos- 
pital will  be  Included  as  a  budKcU-d  item 
for  fiscal  year  1970? 

Mr  SIKES  Of  course,  the  list  of 
budgeted  items  for  fiscal  year  1970  will 
not  be  available  until  the  beginning  of 
next  year  There  has  not  been  even  dis- 
cussion, other  than  m  a  very  prelimlnarv- 
way.  at  this  time  of  items  to  be  included 
Normally  it  Is  late  In  the  fall  when  the 
formulation  of  budget  item.s  is  completed 
for  the  following  year 

However,  let  me  say  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Department  knows  the  need  for 
this  hospital  and  I  would  hope  they  will 
include  it  in  the  ne.xt  program. 

Mr  STEPHENS  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  SIKES  I  yie'.d  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding 

Pir.st  may  I  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question  The  appropriation  in  this  bill 
coes  only  for  the  construction  of  sites.  Is 
that  not  true? 

Mr  SIKES.  That  Is  correct 

Mr  YATES.  In  addition  to  the  funds 
that  are  appropriated  in  this  bill  for  the 
deployment,  are  there  not  additional 
funds  in  this  bill  for  the  DOD  appropria- 
tion'' 

Mr  SIKES.  That  is  correct  Funds  In 
the  amount  of  something  over  $600  mil- 
lion are  in  the  DOD  appropriation  bill 
which  has  not  yet  been  acted  on  by  the 


House  'Ilus  makes  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately (1  billion  m  fundi^  for  the  ABM 
system   for  the  fiscal  year    1969 

Mr  YATES  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  answer  May  I  ask  an  additional 
question  In  addition  to  the  funds  that 
the  gentleman  just  discus.sed.  are  there 
funds  for  the  continued  research  and 
develo|)ment  of  the  ABM  .system  in  the 
DOD  bill'' 

Mr  SIKF:S  Yes  That  is  true.  There 
are  funds  for  continued  research  which 
are  a  part  of  the  total  amount  that  I 
referred  to  in  the  defen.se  appropriations 
bill. 

Mr  VATP'i?  I  thank  the  gentleman 
May  I  a.sk  him  one  more  question'"  With 
respect  to  the  gentleman's  statement 
that  the  ABM  system  will  give  protection 
aualnst  Chinese  missiles  through  the  .so- 
called  thin  line,  it  has  been  made  clear 
that  this  expenditure  is  not  for  a  thin 
line  system  but  is  actually  the  first  step 
in  the  .so-called  thick  line  buildup  di- 
rected against  the  Soviet  Union 

.Mr  SIKES  I  do  not  object  to  that. 
I  want  a  defense  against  atomic  attack 
from  the  Sonet  Union  However,  this 
would  not  be  true  unle.ss  Congress  m  later 
action  authorizes  and  funds  an  ex- 
panded .ABM  system 

Now  I  yield  to  the  di.slingui.shed  gen- 
tleman  from  California     Mr    McF^allI. 

Mr  McF.ALL  Mr  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  commend  my  chairman  for  his  state- 
ment here  today  and  for  the  most  effi- 
cient way  m  which  he  runs  our  com- 
mittee We  have  presented  this  bill  to 
the  House  for  its  approval  This  is  an 
important  i)iece  of  legislation  The  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  Is  certamly  In  the 
main  responsible  for  the  way  in  which 
It  is  being  presented  and  the  way  the 
committee  operates  .so  that  it  can  be 
presented  in  this  way  to  the  House  for 
Its  approval  or  rejection. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
House  I  join  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
m  his  approval  of  the  Sentinel  system 
which  will  be  subject  to  debate  and  pos- 
sible amendment  on  the  floor  today.  This 
will  be  the  third  time  that  the  ABM 
.system  will  be  debated  by  the  House. 
On  two  [irevious  occasions  the  House 
sustained  one  other  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Subcommittee  in 
their  determination  that  the  ABM  .sys- 
tem is  nece.ssary  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  SUtes 

I  believe  at  this  time  the  House  will 
al.so  sustain  our  committee  at  this  point 

Mr  SIKES  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  McF.^llI, 
the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Chairman  I 
yield  my.self  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
very  much  time  di.scussing  this  bill,  to- 
day, because  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr  SikesI.  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  has  really 
covered  it  in  great  detail,  and  has  given 
you  all  the  figures  recommended  in  the 
bill  for  the  \arious  items  I  think,  from 
his  analysis  of  this  legislation,  one  can 
.see  that  we  have  cut  this  bill  about  as 
far  as  we  should  and  probably  a  little 
further 

Mr    Chairman,  1  want  to  mention  a 


few  specific  figures  to  put  this  into  im"- 
spective  and  to  show  the  members  of  tin' 

committee  how  bare  bones  this  bill  is  i. 
regard  to  taking  care  of  the  nece.ssa  > 
faculties  that  we  have,  not  only  in  oui 
own  country  but  around  the  world 

Mr    Chairman    the  total  of  this  bi!.  . 
$1  765.019.000  This  represents  a  substa;  - 
tial  1  eduction  fiom  the  amount  requesti  d 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

In  this  $1  7  billion  one  will  find  $5«t;  - 
700.000  for  military  hou-slng.  This  is  bi  i  - 
ken  down  m  this  way:  For  constructhui 
of  2  000  new  units,  $48.7  million;  for  op- 
erations and  maintenance  and  leasing  ,-[ 
existing  units.  $370.5  million;  and  debt 
payment.  $168  million. 

Now.  Mr  Chairman,  anyone  who  \v.\;~ 
had  an  opportunity  to  visit  any  of  our 
many  military  Installations  around  tl.c 
world  cannot  help  but  come  to  the  coii- 
cliLsion  that  much  of  the  housing  ::i 
which  we  request  our  .servnccmcn  to  h\( 
is  .substandard. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  lime  around  In  rr- 
talking  about  housing,  housing  for  peopli' 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  I 
.idmit  that  this  is  a  pressing  question  ai.d 
one  which  needs  serious  attention.  But 
we  have  just  recently  passed  lepislatuiii 
providing  for  a  $5  billion  plus  program 
of  housing  I  believe  in  not  shortchanu- 
ing  our  .servicemen.  If  we  are  going  to 
encourage,  to  provide  the  incentive  lur 
our  men  to  .stay  in  the  military  servur. 
we  have  to  provide  the  kind  of  facilities 
that  our  citizens  can  be  proud  to  live  m 
Some  of  these  people  would  be  eligible 
for  the  rent  .supplement  program  undrr 
the  economic  •.;-uidelines  that  have  been 
.set  up  However,  they  do  not  receive  any 
Yet  these  are  the  young  men  who  are 
defending  and  fighting  and  dying  for  us 
in  the  defense  of  this  country  in  the 
frontlines  and  it  .seems  to  me  they  ha\p 
not  been  given  proper  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  put  many 
housing  imits  in  this  bill  in  the  past  luid 
many,  of  course,  have  not  yet  been  con- 
structed. We  have  a  tremendously  large 
backlog  of  10,000  umts  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, m  the  ver>'  near  future  we  will  have 
lo  come  up  with  something  with  which 
lo  meet  the  situation. 
.  Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
i'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distlnsjuLshed  tientleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  making  a  very  valid 
point.  Back  in  1966,  the  administration 
brought  out  a  new  housing  program  for 
civilians,  and  that  very  year  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara.  was 
I>utting  a  freeze  on  mllitarj-  housing.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  men  in  uniform 
should  have  to  make  all  the  sacrifices 
Therefore,  in  my  opinion  we  are  fuliy 
justified  in  adding  the  new  units  re- 
quested in  the  budget  this  year.  F\irther, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  emphasized 
thai  the  backlog  of  appropriated  units  is 
10,000.  Therefore,  when  you  add  that  to 
the  2.000  in  this  bill,  you  will  find  that 
there  is  authority  to  go  forward  with  the 
construction  of  12.000  military  housing 
units, 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  certainly  concur  in  the  comments 
which  he  has  Just  made. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  dwell  any 
longer  on  the  housing  situation. 

We  have,  contained  In  this  bill,  a  total 
„f  about  $207,104,000  for  Southeast  Asia. 
in  addition  to  that  we  have  $263,300,000 
for  the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system, 
IS  well  as  other  Items  which  bring  this 
lull  up  to  a  total  of  $1,765  blUlon. 

So  you  can  see  that  If  you  take  these 
three  items  out.  that  Is.  housing,  the 
ABM  and  the  money  for  Southeast  Asia, 
then  we  have  left  In  this  bill  approxi- 
mately $700  mUUon  to  take  care  of  all 
of  the  faculties  In  all  of  our  military  In- 
stallations for  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
around  the  world. 

Again  let  me  say  to  the  Members  that 
anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
visit  any  of  our  installations  cannot  help 
but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are 

■olng  to  have  In  future  years  to  spend 
more  money  to  upgrade  our  facilities, 
not  only  the  personnel  facilities  on  these 
bases,  but  the  operational  facilities  as 

well. 

So  we  are  going  to  spend  the  amount 
of  $700  million  in  fiscal  year  1969  for 
aU  of  this.  This  gives  you  an  idea  of 
really  how  tight  the  military  construc- 
tion blU  is  this  year. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  while  we  are  on  this 
•eneral  subject.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  could  enlighten  us  on  any  con- 
tingency plans  that  we  may  or  may  not 
have  in  connection  with  fixed  facilities 
overseas? 

We  have  talked  about  this  on  other 
occasions  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
aster of  the  NATO  infrastructure,  for 
example.  What  happened  to  the  expend- 
itures at  Chalois  Orleans,  and  the  Bor- 
deaux pipeUne.  and  other  places  where 
we  have  facilities  that  are  known  to  the 
gentleman? 

For  example.  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
only  this  morning  that  Peshawar  is  go- 
ing to  be  phased  out,  and  yet  this  biU 
appropriates  funds  for  construction 
there. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  at  Bentwaters. 
England,  at  one  of  our  bases  there,  and 
..  e  talked  about  phasing  out  that  facility. 
And  yet  I  see  in  the  very  excellent  report 
of  the  committee  that  there  Ls  an  item  in 
!;cie  for  that  base  at  Woodbridge  in  Eng- 
land, though  perhaps  it  is  going  to  be 
phased  out. 

My  question  is:  What  do  we  do  with 
•hose  fixed  items  and  facilities  by  way 
of  contingency  planning?  You  were  talk- 
ing about  Southeast  Asia,  and  Thailand. 
i^nd  other  areas  in  the  world.  Do  we  have 
any  plans  which  take  in  to  account  the 
possibility  of  changing  world  situations? 
Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Do  we  have  any 
plans,  for  instance,  as  to  the  installations 
in  England? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Well,  for  example,  sup- 
i)Ose  we  get  out  of  Peshawar,  and  we  may 
have  to  get  out  of  some  of  the  other 
places.  Are  we  going  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction of  that  item  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  we  may  be  kicked  out? 


Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  can  assure  the 
genUeman  that  if  there  is  going  to  be 
some  problem  there  I  would  say  "No,"  we 
would  not  go  ahead. 

Mr.  SIKES.  There  is  a  definite  require- 
ment for  Improvement  of  facilities  at  our 
base  in  Pakistan.  There  has  been  some 
disagreement  between  our  Governments 
on  other  matters.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  are  to 
lease  rights  for  a  base  in  Pakistan. 

But  let  me  say  that  at  the  tune  the 
budget  was  formulated  there  was  a  re- 
quirement for  the  base,  and  there  is  a 
requirement     for     additional     faciUties 

there. 

We  cannot  be  responsible  for  chang- 
ing conditions  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 
Our  job  is  to  support  plans  for  defense 
as  we  see  those  defense  needs.  We  could 
not  be  responsible  for  the  vaganes  of 
De  Gaulle's  mind  which  caused  us  to 
lose  our  bases  in  Prance.  We  needed 
bases  in  Prance,  but  France  is  a  sov- 
ereign power,  so  we  had  no  choice  but 
to  give  them  up  when  this  was  de- 
manded. This  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  we  needed  the  bases  when  they  were 
buUt  We  stm  need  the  bases,  but  they 
are  not  available  to  us.  This  does  not 
show  bad  judgment  on  our  part  or  on 
the  part  of  the  mUitary . 

Mr  JONAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  let  me  add  to  what  the  gentleman 
has  said,  and  that  is  that  we  are  not 
going  to  approve  in  this  subcommittee 
any  construction  at  any  bases  that  are 
scheduled  to  be  phased  out. 

We  cannot  read  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple downtown  or  project  what  will  hap- 
pen in  the  future.  But  at  the  time  we 
conduct  these  hearings,  we  estabUsh  the 
fact  that  these  are  fixed  bases,  and  there 
is  no  plan  to  phase  them  out.  If  there  is 
a  subsequent  change  we  will  have  to 
make  an  adjustment. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  we  have  to 
recognize  that  military  situations  change. 
They  are  not  static  at  all.  We  have  to 
be  flexible.  We  have  to  recognize  that 
potential  for  change.  We  are  unhappy 
about  the  situation  in  France  just  as  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  is.  But  this 
is  something  we   could  not  predict    10 

years  ago.  ,    .  ,, 

Mr.   COHELAN.    Mr.   Chairman,    will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  too  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  gentleman  in  the  weU  and 
in  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
and  in  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
in  fact  all  members  of  this  subcommit- 
tee I  know  of  their  determination  and 
their  dedication  to  not  spend  money 
needlessly. 

But  I  raised  the  question  because  we 
do  have  some  experience  and  it  may  be 
significant  to  review  some  of  these  other 
areas — and  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
big  foreign  policy  discussion  now— but 
there  are  some  serious  problems. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman  ;s 
exactly  correct.  But  when  you  vo  into  a 
country  to  do  a  job  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  practical  facility  except  a  fixed 
base  facility. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  What  I  am  really  try- 


ing to  get  at  is — does  the  genUeman  and 
his  committee  Uke  into  account  foreign 
policy  questions  at  the  time  they  are 
making  their  decision? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  In  our  hearings  we 
tiT  to  get  into  as  much  detail  as  we  can 
before  we  give  funds  to  cari-y  out  the 
mission  requested  in  the  budget. 

Now.  to  say  Do  we  go  into  a  full  blown 
foreign  policv  discussion?  "  No — because 
franklv  many  of  these  decisions  have 
not  been  made  at  the  tune  we  get  the 
request  for  some  of  the  funds. 

There  is  some  leadtime  in  building, 
and  this  is  why  you  find  occasionally  sit- 
uations where  we  approve  funds  and 
then  the  funds  will  not  be  used  because 
of  a  subsequent  decision  either  by  the 
Departments  of  Defense  or  State. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  With  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which 
reference  was  made,  there  is  a  buildup 
going  on  there  right  now,  and  this  is  con- 
trary to  what  was  in  prospect  before  De 
Gaulle's  action.  But  many  of  the  sup- 
porting Clements  that  were  in  France 
have  had  to  be  moved  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  that  has  necessiuted  a 
change. 

If  we  had  gone  ahead  and  abandoned 
some  of  these  faciUties  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  would  have  had  to  start 
over  again  from  scratch  and  the  cost 
would  have  been  substantially  higher. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  We  have  a  need  for 
storage  faciUties  in  West  Germany  re- 
lated to  the  relocation  of  cerUin  of  our 
Armed  Forces  from  over  there. 

Well,  how  do  you  measure  this  tiling? 
How  do  you  really  come  to  the  right 
conclusion?  All  I  can  teU  the  gentieman 
from  CaUfomia  is  that  we  try  to  do  the 
best  we  can  and  to  get  aU  the  details  in- 
volved before  we  recommend  the  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  lo  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  On  the  question  of 
Vietnam,  as  we  know  currently  negotia- 
tions are  going  on  and  we  are  hopeful— 
hopeful  that  one  day  there  will  be  a 
cea.se-flre  and  some  sort  of  netotiated 
settlement. 

I  ask  whether  there  are  any  contin- 
'jency  plans  with  reference  to  fixed  ba.se 
facilities  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  SIKES.  If.  of  course,  there  is  an 
end  of  hostilities  and  everyone  hopes 
and  prays  this  can  be  achieved  on  an 
honorable  basis,  we  still  wiU  have  a  re- 
quirement for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  to  use  many  of  the  facilities  wc 
have  built.  We  just  cannot  move  our 
forces  out  overnight. 

Equally  obvious  is  the  i.ict  that  we  are 
not  toing  to  bring  those  bases  back. 
We  have  built  a  tremendous  establish- 
ment over  there  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  over  half  a  miUion  American 
troops.  We  are  not  going  to  bring  those 
bases  back  with  u:;  Whatever  program 
is  developed  for  their  use.  the  compensa- 
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tion  or  other  consideration.,  will  have  to 
be  worked  out  between  our  Cloveniment 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
or  the  Thai  Government  a.<i  the  case  may 
be  So.  hopefully  there  will  be  >ome  rec- 
omperuse.  but  we  have  no  knowledge 
at  this  time  on  the  details 

The  essential  thini{  is  that  we  mast 
have  the.se  bases  and  these  ports  and 
these  airfields  for  the  use  of  our  own 
forces  and  we  had  to  build  them  first  and 
wonder  aft«Tward  xhat  i.'.  t'oing  to  be 
done  with  them  :n  peacetime 

Mr  CEDERBKRG  I  Uunk  to  b.-  real- 
istic about  it.  what  will  rvf-ntuallv 
happen  in  Vietnam  and  I  think  we  all 
hope  that  the  Pans  talks  will  be  fruitful — 
Is  KOlnK  to  be  a  buildup  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  to  make  it  as  self-sustaln- 
inK  and  efficient  an  organization  as  pos- 
sible 

Mr  COHKLAN  Mr  Chan  man.  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CEDKRBKRG  I  yield  to  the  tren- 
tlemai^  from  California 

Mr  CX)HFL.AN  Would  the  gentleman 
aKree  with  me  ttiat  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  the  bases  is  no  reason  for  us  even- 
tually not  to  retire  from  the  area"* 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  would  love  to  re- 
tire from  the  area,  just  as  would  the 
gentleman  from  California,  but  I  think 
It  must  be  dune  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions This  IS  what  we  all  want 

Mr  COHEI^N  I  ayree  with  the  cen- 
tleman  The  point  I  am  making  is.  as  you 
know,  that  manv  of  the  critics  of  our 
policy  arnue  Look  we  are  uolnt;  to  stay 
because  we  have  all  these  fixed  base  facil- 
ities '  Do  you  auree  with  me  that  that 
is  not  a  valid  arsument  ' 

Mr  rEDERBERG  I  certainly  do 
agree  that  it  is  not  a  valid  aruument 

Mr  COHELAN  I  hank  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  HOSNfER  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  CEDERBERG  I  vield  to  the 
gentleman    from   California 

Mr  HOSMER  Does  my  colleague  from 
California  art;ue  for  more  aircraft 
carriers  and  fewer  fixed  bases  overseas'' 

Mr  CEDERBERG  You  will  have  to 
ask  your  colleague  fmm  ralifornia 

In  closing  I  wi^h  to  make  .i  final  brief 
observation 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  at 
some  of  our  military  hospitals — and  I 
am  thinking  particularly  of  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital  and  Walter  Reed,  and  I 
am  sure  this  could  be  a  condition  that 
exists  in  other  areas,  and  I  bring  this 
up  only  tx>cause  I  know  the  Record  will 
be  read  by  officials  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Army — I  understand  that  some  of  the 
wards  out  there,  because  of  the  heat, 
are  almost  unbearable  for  these  return- 
ing casualty  patients  I  \^ould  like  to 
direct  these  few  comments  tu  the  people 
from  the  Navy  and  from  the  Air  Force 
who  will  read  this  record:  I  suggest  that 
they  get  on  their  toes  right  away  and 
do  something  about  trying'  to  air  condi- 
tion some  of  those  wards  I  say  to 
them  Do  not  tell  us  you  do  not 
have  any  money  because  .f  you  do 
not.  come  on  up  here  and  we  will  see 
that  you  get  some  or  try  to  reprogram 
funds  to  provide  air  conditioning  I  think 
these  patients  that  come  back,  who  are 


wounded  overseas,  should  get  the  best 
care  that  they  can  possibly  get.  and 
when  It  is  93  degrees  or  98  degrees  in 
Washint'ton  and  the  humidity  is  high 
and  thfse  patient.s  have  to  stay  out  there, 
then  we  are  golnK  to  have  to  take  the  air 
conditioning  out  of  some  of  the  admirals' 
quarters  and  put  it  in  some  of  these 
wards,  if  they  cannot  work  out  a  way  to 
do  It  otherwise 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  say  that,  looking 
into  the  future  we  all  hope  that  we  can 
get  this  Vietiiame;.e  situation  behind  us. 
that  we  will  not  tiave  to  sixmd  these 
trementlDiis  amounts  of  money  in  South- 
east Asiii  Hut  I  (id  not  want  to  give  any- 
one tlie  Idea  that  if  the  Vietnam  war 
er.ded  tomorrow  there  would  be  any 
ureat  amount  of  money  from  tlu-  military 
construction  proL-rams  that  could  be 
put  to  use  in  other  places  Military  con- 
struction in  tins  country  is  just  about 
10  years  behind  We  liave  World  War  II. 
and  ever  older  facilities  that  have  to  be 
upgraded  We  have  personnel  facilities 
that  have  to  be  upgraded  We  have  mili- 
taiT  housing  that  is  going  to  have  to  be 
taken  care  of  I  hear  a  lot  of  candidates 
for  public  office  u'oing  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  talking  about  a  iirofe.ssional  mili- 
tary' s«'r\ice  and  I  am  all  for  il  That  is 
line  But  vou  aie  not  going  to  git  a  pro- 
fessional militaiy  service  if  you  put  those 
l>eople  in  substandard  housing  and  work- 
ing facilities 

So  wlien  the  war  ends,  somebody  can 
come  back  and  read  the  record  and 
reali/e  that  they  have  been  warned  that 
there  is  still  money  to  be  spent  on  mili- 
tary construction,  and  you  will  not  be 
able  to  deler  a  great  deal  of  it  because 
of  the  rnd  of  that  conflict 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

TTie  CHAIRMAN  Die  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  Irom  Florida 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  uetitleman  from  Illinois 
.  Mr    Yates  I 

Mr  YATES.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding  me  this  time 

Mr  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  oppose 
the  funds  allocated  in  this  bill  for  the 
deployment  of  an  aiui-ballistic-missile 
system  toin  with  our  colleagues  who 
favor  and  believe  in  a  strong  national  de- 
fense We  do  -lot  think  that  that  is  an  is- 
.iie  which  IS  involved  in  this  bill  We  sup- 
port continued  research  and  development 
of  the  ABM  ystem  or  such  other  systems 
which  are  developed  to  defend  against 
nuclear  attacks. 

In  fact,  we  support  the  appropriation 
which  is  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
bill  of  some  S312  million  for  continued 
research  into  this  system  What  we  are 
opposed  to  is  the  construction  of  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system  at  this  time  be- 
cause It  would  not  protect  this  Nation 
from  nuclear  attack. 

To  construct  it  at  this  time  would 
generate  a  false  security  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  doubt  that  a  nuclear  power 
which  was  armed  with  an  clTective  ABM 
system  would  have  an  advantage  over  a 
nation  that  did  not  ha\e  such  a  system, 
but  the  Sentinel  ABM  system,  at  least 
on  the  basis  of  researcii  up  to  the  pres- 
ent tune,  is  not  that  .system. 


Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr  YATES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  of  course, 
we  liave  been  researching  this  program 
for  several  years 

Mr  YATES.  Tliat  IS  correct. 

Mr  JONAS  We  already  have  a  sub- 
stantial investment  m  research  and  de- 
\elopment  As  has  bei-n  iwinted  out  ad- 
ditional funds  are  recommended  in  the 
Defen.se  Detmrtment  bill  which  should 
have  been  considered  last  week  before 
this  bill 

Mr  YATES  That  is  correct,  and 
tho.'^e  of  us  w.iio  are  opixments  (jf  the 
system  would  liave  preferred  that 

Mr  JONAS  We  would  have  too  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  mam  i.s.sue 
should  tiave  been  re.solved. 

Mr  YATES  We  would  have  preferred 
that  too,  but  we  have  this  bill  before 
us  first 

Mr  JONAS  The  only  provision  m  this 
bill  is  for  site  development  m  support  of 
the  deployment  of  the  system  when  it 
is  ready  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
waste  the  lunds  that  have  been  spent 
on  research  and  development  We  will 
not  make  any  utilization  of  what  we 
have  leaniid  unless  we  put  it  into  prac- 
tical application  I  do  not  think  the  fight 
should  lie  made  on  the  item  m  this  bill, 
becau.se  this  item  should  stand  or  fall 
on  what  we  do  in  the  IX'fen.se  bill 

Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  has  his  opinion  There  comes  to 
my  mind  what  lias  hapt>ened  in  previ- 
ous systems  which  have  l>een  developed 
and  placed  into  production  on  the  theory 
that  we  have  already  had  sufficient  re- 
.search  and  development  lor  that  sys- 
tem The  F  111  comes  to  mind.  There 
had  be<ii  a  great  deal  of  research  and 
development  m  that  system  Tliat  was 
put  into  production  and  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  hasco 

That  IS  our  argument  here  Tliere  is 
not  sufficient  research  and  development 
here,  because  to  put  it  into  deployment 
in  our  judgment  would  \>e  a  waste  of  the 
national  resources 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  cite 
what  the  majority  leader  of  the  other 
bcxly  -says  about  this  .system.  He  is  in  a 
position  to  have  the  facts  and  informa- 
tion on  this  He  said  this  in  the  debate 
in  the  other  body,  on  June  24.  1968.  at 
page  18407: 

During  this  debute  I  jiave  l-.eard  it  said 
that  the  Russians  have  Tinkered  with  an 
.\BM  delense  and  therefore  we  nuist  also 
biuld  (.ne  But  that  is  totally  without  merit 
This  Nation  has  already  responded  to  in- 
tplilgence  rep<jrts  thiit  say  the  Russians  may 
be  building  an  ABM  with  a  vastly  Increased 
1  ttensive  w.irhfad  (-.ipabUlty;  the  so-called 
MIRV  system  lo  urge  that  a  proper  response 
to  a  Soviet  ABM  system  l.s  an  .American  AB.M 
system  is  a  self-defeating  proposition  It  in- 
vites only  further  increased  ortensive  capabil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  Soviets 

That  is  the  crux  of  our  argument  The 
best  defense  today  against  this  kind  of 
nuclear  attack,  according  to  all  experts 
I  have  read  on  the  .subject,  and  I  have 
read  a  great  deal.  and.  of  course,  one  ad- 
mittedly could  read  indefinitely  on  thi.s- 
IS  to  construct  offensive  weapons,  mis- 
siles that  are  capable  of  maintaining  tiie 
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balance  of  terror,  the  deterrent  that  now 
stands  between  our  Nation  and  atUclc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  cf  the  gen- 
t  leman  from  Ulinol*  ha«  expired. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  min- 

"^r  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  .  .  ^  .  ... 
It  \B  Bald  that  this  system  Is  being  buUt 
against  a  possible  Chinese  threat.  The 
hearings  show  that  the  Chinese  will  not 
be  able  to  place  Into  effect  a  nuclear 
attack  untU  1970.  The  hearings  show 
that  the  recent  disturbances  in  China 
have  set  back  Chinese  research  by  at 
least  1  year.  So  that  argument  does 
not  hold  water,  as  far  as  this  is  con- 

^^Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  TalcottI. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  mili- 
tary construction  appropriations  pro- 
vide the  wherewithal  to  support  per- 
sonnel. Personnel  is  the  most  precious 
and  essential  ingredient  of  our  defense 

forces. 

Certainly— we  need  the  weapons  sys- 
tems, we  need  the  munitions,  we  need 
the  vehicles— planes,  ships,  and  trucks, 
we  need  the  research  and  development 
urograms,  and  the  other  items  Included 
in  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 

But  the  weapons  systems,  the  muni- 
lions,  the  vehicles,  the  research  are  use- 
less without  the  personnel.  To  organize 
a  superior  defense  force  with  which  to 
guarantee  our  national  security,  we  need 
to  recruit  and  maintain  the  most  com- 
petent and  dedicated  people  possible. 

Morale  and  retention  are  two  of  the 
most  critical  problems  faced  by  the  De- 
fense   Department.    Salaries    are    low. 
working  conditions  are  onerous  and  often 
dangerous,  the  risks  to  life  and  personal 
safety  are  high,  families  are  separated 
often  with  litUe  notice  and  at  most  in- 
convenient times,  assignments  are  un- 
certain  Because  of  the  many  unavoid- 
able disadvantages  of  military  service, 
we  have  some  extraordinary  responsi- 
bilities for  providing  other  inducements. 
We   also  have   the   responsibUity  for 
providing  the  optimum  training  for  all 
personnel.  . 

The  acquisition,  construction,  and  in- 
staUation  of  public  works,  buildings  and 
'  facilities  for  the  three  major  mihUry 
services  and  other  defense  agencies  is 
the  responsibility  of  our  committee  and 
the  Congress. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  oi 
all  housing  for  all  miUtary  personnel, 
for  all  training  facilities,  for  aU  ware- 
housing of  all  materials  and  equipment, 
.ind  for  all  instaUations  to  administer  the 
Defense  Department  are  included  in  this 
bill.  ,      . 

The  sites  and  housing  for  our  lana- 
based  weapons  systems  are  included  in 

this  bill.  ^  . 

Construction  in  this  country  and 
.>'oroad  is  included  in  this  bill. 

Extraordinary  construction  projects 
were  required  in  connection  with  the  war 
:n  Southeast  Asia. 

So.  I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the 
enormity  of  the  scope  of  our  military 
construction   requirements. 


I  cannot  emphasize  enough  the  great 
significance  of  the  military  construction 
projects  to  the  morale  and  efficiency  of 
our  miUtary  personnel. 

Personnel  perform  better  with  proper 
faciUUes.  Housing  is  as  critical  to  the 
performance  of  a  serviceman  or  woman 
as  to  a  civilian. 

Unfortunately.  weapons  systems, 
planes,  ships,  and  munitions  receive 
top  priorities  under  the  pressures  of 
war— by   military   leaders    and    by    the 

Congress 

Too  often  we  have  neglected  our 
physical  establishment.  Too  often  we 
permit  good  facilities  to  deteriorate.  Too 
often  we  overcrowd  facilities  dunnt?  a 
war  This  diminishes  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness. This  increases  the  costs. 

Too  often  we  tell  ourselves  we  are 
"getting  by"  with  old,  out-of-date,  in- 
efficient, deteriorating  facilities  when  we 
are  not  "getting  by"  at  aU,  but  are  actu- 
aUy  permitting  valuable  and  necessary 
faciUtles  to  deteriorate  and  we  are  in- 
exorably permitting  the  degradation  of 
our  defense  facilities. 

The  wear  and  tear  on  facilities  ac- 
celerates during  the  increased  mobiliza- 
tion required  by  war. 

Overextended  and  ma.ssive  use  of  build- 
ings, housing,  ports,  airfields,  and  train- 
ing facilities  can  cjuickly  escalate  and 
compound  deterioration. 

Wartime  should  require  more  military 
construction  projects  and  larger  appro- 
priations, but  your  committee,  because 
of  the  critical  fiscal  condition  of  the 
Federal  Government,  is  recommending 
a  reduced  appropriation. 

The  program  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1969  would  provide 
$2  billion.  This  is  the  approximate 
amount  of  the  funds  approved  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  yet  it  contains  items  not  car- 
ried in  prior  year  programs.  For  example, 
over  $200  million  is  included  for  South- 
east Asia  and  $264  million  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sentinel  program.  When  one 
eliminates  such  major  projects,  the  total 
program  exceeds  frugality  and  becomes 
rather  austere.  ♦>,„.= 

The  Committee  has  reduced  these 
rather  tight  estimates  in  the  amount  of 
$266  481.000.  These  reductions  include 
$120'632.000  as  a  result  of  the  thorough 
and '  substantial  action  taken  in  the 
authorization  process,  primarily  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

The  expenditure  rate  for  fiscal  year 
1969  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  less  than 
thatof  fiscal  year  1968. 

Tlie  items  which  have  been  requested 
and  approved  by  the  committee  can  be 
well  justified  as  priority  requirements  at 
our  various  military  installations. 

In  an  era  of  exotic  new  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  maintenance  of  the  militai-y 
base  structure  is  essential  to  our  combat 
troops.  This  has  been  particulady  true 
In  the  past  as  the  pressing  demarids  ot 
the  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  de- 
ployment and  of  the  conflict  in  Southeast 
Asia    have    demanded    high    priorities. 
Many  of  the  installations  used  by  our 
military    forces    today    are    temporary 
structures  buUt  in  World  War  II  and 
some  even  previous  to  that  time.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  is  a  substantial  problem. 
How  can  you  persuade  intelligent,  edu- 


cated, young  Americans  to  make  a  ca- 
reer of  the  Armed  Forces  when  even 
though  you  make  available  to  them  rea- 
sonable pay  and  fringe  benefits,  they  are 
forced  to  live,  eat.  and  sleep  in  outmoded 
temporary  inadequate  faciUties?  We  can 
easily  be  pennywlse  and  pound  foolish 

in  this  area.  ..      ,,  » 

We  must  also  recognize  that  the  cost 
of  military  construction  increases  every 
lime  we  deploy  a  new  weapons  system 
or  as  in  the  case  of  the  ICBM  program, 
continually  modify  those  now  in  the 
inventory.  Modifications  have  to  be  made 
in  existing  facilities,  as  for  example  new 
aircraft  coming  into  the  inventory.  Tliese 
all  show  up  in  the  military  construction 

bill. 

Let  me  quickly  analyze  the  bill  for  you 
and  thereby  illustrate  the  austerity  of 
the  programs  which  have  been  approved. 
The   bill   totals   $1,765   billion.   Of   this 
amount.  $587  million  is  involved  m  the 
family  housing  program  of  which  omy 
$48.7  million  relates  in  any  way  to  the 
construction  of  new  family  housing;  $207 
million  is  directly  related  to  Southeast 
Asia  operations;  $70  mUUon  is  required 
for  the  emergency  fund  to  support  world- 
wide contingencies  which  may  arise  dur- 
ing the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  amount 
of  S263  million  is  approved  for  the  Sen- 
tinel program.  Slightly  over  $100  miUion 
IS  included  for  general  support  programs 
such  as  planning  and  design,  and  mmor 
construction.   These   major   items   total 
SI  •'   billion.  This  means  that  we  have 
pro"vided  approximately  $500  minion  to 
finance   the   faculties  and   inslallations 
necessary    lo    meet    other    operational 
logistical,  and  mission  requirements  of 
the  active  forces  and  the  sorely  needed 
modernization  of  a  miliUry  base  struc 
lure  which  had  an  origmal  cost  of  $38.5 
billion.  , 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  that  we  have 
provided  adequately  for  our  military 
forces  in  view  of  the  present  fiscal  situ- 
ation facing  the  Federal  Government. 
The  funds  made  avaUable  by  this  bui, 
when  coupled  with  funds  remaining  from 
prior  years,  will  provide  $3.4  billion  or 
expenditure  in  support  of  our  regular 
forces  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

I  am  concerned,  lest  the  Department  of 
Defense  not  utilize  these  funds  in  the 
proper   fashion.   Our  committee   report 
emphasizes  the  definite  need  m  the  De- 
partment for  a  constant  review  of  the 
management   of   these   fiscal   resoiirces 
parfcularly  with  reference  to  Southeast 
Asia"  funding  procedures.  I  invite  your 
attention   to  the   previously   nientioned 
report,  particularly   some   of   the  com- 
ments contained  in  the  fir^t^^^ht  pages 
thereof  and  in  the  section  dealing  vMth 
the  family  housing  program.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  officials  of  the  military  serv- 
ices and  the  Office  of  the  Secretai:,   of 
Defense  must  exercise  preater  ste'.\-ard- 
ship  over  this  essential  program. 

There  are  two  areas  m  particular  in 
this  biU  in  which  I  think  we  are  deficient. 

although  in  each  i^l^""J^'^,„^^.7  ^^^ 
Di-oved  all  of  the  authorized  funds,  l  he 
first  of  these  relates  to  support  of  our 
troops  in  Korea.  As  the  committee  report 
Viltc!  realistic  and  adequate  long-range 
Dlans  must  be  formulated  and  unple- 
n  JrtedTimprove  and  upgrade  facUities 
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In  support  of  our  forces  in  Korea  and 
to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  these 
forces  to  enemy  air  attack  In  this  re- 
yoect.  particular  attention  must  be  Kiven 
to  the  requirement  for  improved  troop 
housing  and  tr<x>p  >upp<^)rt  facilities 

In  a  similar  vein.  I  am  coticerned  that 
more  stress  is  not  laid  ujjon  the  need  to 
provide  all  tvT>es  of  miUtarv  housing  to 
.support  military  ^lersonnel  and  their 
families  It  is  a  simple  a.nd  obvious  fact, 
that  if  hliihiy  >killed  and  motivated  mili- 
tary personnel  so  sorely  needed  by  our 
militan.-  forces  are  to  remain  kus  career 
perstjnnel  they  and  their  families  must 
be  provided  with  realistic  and  ade<iuate 
standards  of  livnni:  This  committee  has 
been  cocnizant  of  this  lequirtment  for 
some  time  In  this  in.stance.  we  have 
recommended  funds  in  support  of  the 
military  housing  approved  in  the  author- 
izing legislation  I  feel  however,  that  this 
IS  an  area  to  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  military  services  must  turn 
lucreai&log  attention  .so  that  future  con- 
struction ;jro«rams  presented  to  the  Con- 
press  mav  make  better  provisions  for 
adequate  family  and  tnx>p  housink- 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  reccomenda- 
tlons  and  the  bill  which  the  committer 
has  reported  to  the  House,  ixirticularly 
in  view  of  our  present  precarious  fiscal 
situation  The  bill  and  the  programs  ap- 
proved thereby  have  been  carefully 
screened  m  an  effective  manner  through 
detailed  heannes  on  our  part  and  other 
hearing's  and  actions  in  connection  with 
the  authorizing  lecislation.  It  provides 
essential  funds  m  support  of  projects 
which  are  essential  to  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment In  this  limited  context,  the  bill 
is  adequate  to  meet  the  securltv  PMiuire- 
ments  of  "his  country  In  the  broader 
context  ot  providliiE  a  military  base 
structure  iidcquaie  to  support  the  re- 
quirements of  our  military  establish- 
ment. It  provides  a  solid  base  or 
threshold  from  which  future  military 
appropriations  can  move  to  meet  some 
of  the  more  pressing  operational  rUid 
j)ersonnel  reqiurements  I  ur£,'e  the  ap- 
proval  of   this   bill   by   the   House 

Mr  SOCKS  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
distlnKTiisJied  trentleman  from  California 
I  Mr   Cohelan) 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  distingiushed  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  our  eminent  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  for  their  characteristic  cour- 
tesies I  wish  to  say  that  the  staff  has 
been  very  helpful  to  us  in  connection 
with  the  detail  we  required  to  ariurue  what 
IS  obviously  a  controversial  question 
about  which  honest  men  can  disagree 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  authorities  on 
this  tremendous  issue  are  creat  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  and  I  should  like 
at  the  outset,  because  of  the  limited  tune 
and  space,  to  refer  Memt)ers  to  the 
riEtoRD  for  July  Jd.  page  23415.  where  I 
bcRin  a  discussion  and  cite  authonlies 
for  the  Record  on  some  of  the  pomts  of 
\  lew  of  some  of  the  very  eminent  people 
1.1  this  field 

The   material   we   have   submitted   In 
our  additional  views  is  based  on  substan- 
tial authority 
The  argument  is  a  vital  one  so  far  as 


this  country  is  concerned,  and  it  should 
i;o  on  by  all  means 

.Mr  Chairtnan  todav  I  will  offer 
amendtnents  to  delete  this  vear's  fund- 
ini(  for  the  deplovment  of  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  May  I  .-ay  as  an  aside,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  and  the 
tientleman  from  Illinois  and  I  would 
have  vastly  |>referred  arKUins  this  pro- 
vision in  the  Defense  appropriation  bill, 
but  because  of  the  order  in  which  the 
bills  have  come  up  it  has  been  necessary 
to  argue  it  first  in  connection  with  the 
military  construction  bill 

The  yent'.eman  from  North  Carolina 
was  f|Uite  accurate  in  his  obseivation 
We  are  speaking  to  both  bills  but  spe- 
cifically m  this  particular  bill  we  are 
seeking  to  strike  the  $263  3  million, 
which  is  not  an  inconsiderable  item  of 
money,  for  ABM  deployment 

Because  the  security  of  the  United 
States  i,s  of  utmost  concern  to  me,  as  it 
IS  to  all  the  Members  of  thLs  body,  I 
have  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr  Yates  I  and  the  L;entleman  from 
Connecticut  I  Mr  CtiAiMol  carefully  and 
objectively  considered  the  areuments  for 
and  auainst  the  deployment  at  this  time 
of  a  limited  ABM  I  have  been  followinR 
developments  of  this  project  since  my 
days  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices I  realized  that  the  ari-'uments  are 
complex  and  that  the  question  is  a  close 
one.  however,  as  a  result  of  my  study.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
or  prudent  to  deploy  the  Sentinel  ABM 
at  tills  time 

It  would  not  be  wi.se  because  it  would 
cxtKMid  millions  of  dollars  but  provide  no 
real  additional  defense 

It  would  not  be  prudent  because  it 
miKht  subvert  the  Impendinfz  strategic 
arms  discussion.s.  and  it  would  certainly 
contribute  to  the  mad  momentum  of  the 
arms  race 

In  reaching  this  conclusion  I  am  not 
uiunindful  of  the  nuclear  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  mainland  China,  or  of 
the  impending  arms  limitation  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  and  at  the 
present  time,  deterrence  is  the  only  de- 
fense airainst  the  threat  of  a  nuclear 
attack. 

If  your  adversary  knows  that  even  if 
he  attack-s  first  you  have  the  ability  to 
assuredly  destroy  his  country,  he  will  be 
deterred  from  altackint;  because  he 
knows  that  to  do  so  would  be  suicidal 

.\ccordinuly.  the  defense  of  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
based  on  otTeiL>ive  weapons  capable  of 
surviving  a  nuclear  attack  and  still 
being  able  to  cause  the  certain  destruc- 
tion of  the  attacking  country. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  committed  to  maintaining  this 
a-ssured  destruction  capability. 

I      hoMET    RE.srn.N>>E 

If  we  build  an  antimi.ssile  system 
which  threatens  to  reduce  the  capacity 
of  the  Soviets  to  deter  us.  they  will  cer- 
tainly respond— most  jjrobably  by  de- 
ploying more  and  better  offensive  weap- 
ons and  perhaps  by  continuing  with  or 
expanding  their  uwn  lif;hl  ABM 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califonila  has  expired. 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  4  additional  minutes. 


Mr  COHELAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan 

In  responding,  the  Soviets  w  ill  have  to 
plan  for  the  worst  plausible  case  Thty 
will  therefore  build  more  off.selting  oi- 
fensivc  capability  than  they  need.  Th(  ii 
In  the  event  of  a  nuclear  exchange  tiioir 
damage  will  be  caused  to  the  Unitrd 
States  than  if  we  had  never  dejiloyed  nn 
ABM  This  in-ans  that  limited  ABM  dc- 
jjloyment  could  cost  more  Anu'nr.t!i 
lives,  not  save  them 

The  simjjle  fact  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cannot  allow  us  to  take  av^ay  their 
a.ssured  destioiction  capability,  and  they 
have  the  resources  and  the  determina- 
tion to  resixmd  to  new  weapons  deploy- 
ment's by  the  United  States.  In  this  situa- 
tion It  IS  clear  that  buying  new  weapons 
.systems  does  not  buy  more  defense. 

A  Sentinel  deployment  matched  by  the 
Soviets  will  cost  each  coimtry  billions  of 
dollars  but  will  not  make  either  safer 

II      STRATKGIC    WEAPONS    DISCUSSIONS 

The  Soviets  have  now  agreed  to  dis- 
cuss a  mutual  limitation  or  reduction 
in  strategic  weapons.  Some  proponents 
of  the  Sentinel  ABM  have  argued  that 
we  should  deploy  the  system  now  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion in  these  negotiations. 

Those  who  make  this  argimient.  I  be- 
lieve, misjudge  the  true  situation. 

Our  experts  have  told  us  that  our  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  ABM  deployment  should 
be  to  improve  our  offensive  forces,  not 
to  build  an  .'VBM  of  our  own. 

Similarly  we  expect  that  the  Soviet 
response  to  an  American  ABM  would  be 
to  build  greater  offensive  capabilities. 

Thus,  negotiations  about  limiting  ABM 
deployments  concern  not  only  defensive 
systems,  but  offensive  systems  as  well. 
Tlie  bargain  will  be — if  you  do  not  de- 
ploy an  ABM.  I  will  not  deploy  offsetting 
offensive  forces. 

The  Soviets  will  be  interested  in  the 
limitation  of  ABM  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  preclude  further  increases  in  of- 
fensive weapons. 

The  threat  of  ABM  deployment  will 
serve  as  an  inducement  to  negotiations. 
But  the  actual  deployment  may  force 
counter-offensive  deployment  and  there- 
by subvert  the  talks. 

The  strength  of  our  bargaining  posi- 
tion lies  in  our  determination  to  main- 
tain our  assured  destruction  capability 
through  increased  offensive  force,  not  in 
our  readiness  to  proceed  with  ABM. 

in    1  HINKSE-'   RIKNTED  ABM 

For  several  years  prior  to  September 
of  1967  the  Secretary  of  Defense  argued 
strongly  agamst  the  deployment  of  any 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  Then  in 
September  1967  the  Secretary  announced 
that  there  were  •marginal  grounds'  for 
proceeding  with  a  limited  Chinese- 
oriented  anti-ballistic-missile  system. 
What  happened  at  that  time  to  trigger 
this  decision?  Was  it  a  change  in  the 
merits  of  the  case  for  ABM?  Political  or 
industrial  pressure?  The  answer  is  not 
clear 

We  were  told  that  we  had  to  proceed 
then  to  build  the  ABM  If  we  were  to  have 
It  in  time  to  meet  the  expected  Chinese 
threat. 

Yet  previously  we  were  told  that  we 
expected     Chinese    long-range     missile 
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tests  by  the  end  of  1967.  Those  tests  stUl 

have  not  been  conducted.  The  Indication 

-  that  the  Chinese  may  be  a  year  behind 

•1  their   ICBM  development.   If  this  is 

r,e  case,  it  would  be  advisable  to  delay 

ir  deployment  decision  for  a  year. 

liut  there  is  more  to  the  question  than 

I. us.  , 

In  recent  weeks  eminent  members  ol 
c  defense  committees  of  both  Houses 
,  •  Congress  have  told  us  that  Sentinel 
is  directed  not  so  much  at  the  Chinese 
r-.  It  is  against  the  Soviets.  Yet  the  Sec- 
•  etary  of  Defense  and  all  the  recent  sci- 
i  nee "  advisers  to  the  President,  have 
v  arned  against  building  a  Soviet- 
^.rrnted  ABM. 

Further  still,  we  are  told  by  the  De- 
p.rtment  of  Defense  that  we  need  an 
ABM  against  the  threat  of  a  Chinese 
imvsile  attack.  Yet  we  are  also  told  that 
t!ie  Department  of  Defense  is  anxiovs  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  stop  the  building  of  ABM's. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot  have 
it  both  ways,  either  you  need  the  Sentinel 
ABM  or  you  do  not.  It  must  be  that  the 
President  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
H  willing  to  forego  whatever  protection 
an  ABM  would  afford  against  China  If 
we  can  achieve  an  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets. 

Our  real  defense  against  the  Chinese 
like  it  Is  against  the  Soviets  is  the  deter- 
rence   of    our    overwhelming    offensive 

forces.  ^  „,.  i. 

ABM  might  protect  the  United  States 
from  a  Chinese  attack,  but  it  would  not 
protect  Europe  or  India  or  any  other 
country  we  are  pledged  to  defend  against 
the  threat  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Our  only 
defense  against  the  Chinese  holding  our 
allies  hostage  Is  our  offensive  capability, 
not   an   ABM   deployed   In   the   United 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  not 
seem  that  a  convincing  case  can  be  made, 
even  by  our  most  dedicated  military 
planners,  for  the  deployment  of  a 
Chinese-oriented  ABM. 


CONCLVSION 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  have  to  remind 
the  Members  of  this  body  of  the  previous 
ill-advised  multibillion-dollar  programs 
wiiich  have  been  recommended  to  us  in 
the  past.  The  examples  of  the  B-70  Sea- 
master  and  the  Skybolt  should  be  fresh 
;n  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 

The  Sentinel  ABM  has  the  potential 
for  a  similar  fate. 

Despite  the  concealing  cloak  of  na- 
tional security  which  envelopes  defense 
i.-sues  we  must  look  closely  at  them.  A 
close  look  at  Sentinel  reveals  a  system 
V  hich  may  cost  billions  of  dollars,  but 
inovide  no  more  real  defense. 

We  face  a  difficult  fiscal  situation  with 
I  mandate  to  substantially  reduce  Fed- 
cral  spending. 

We  are  being  asked  to  fund  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  when  there  is  not  a 
clear  case  that  it  would  be  in  the  national 
.nterest  to  do  so. 

I  submit  that  it  is  our  duty  to  defer 
ihe  funding  of  the  ABM  until  such  time 
as  it  is  shown  with  greater  clarity  that 
the  ABM  Ls  necessary,  that  it  will  do  the 
job  it  is  designed  to  do  and  that  it  will 
not  waste  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  sncES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield  the 
remaining  time  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Downing  1 . 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
extremely  disappointed  to  see  that  there 
was  no  funding  in  this  bill  for  an  admin- 
istrative   headquarters    for    the    Conti- 
nental Army  Command  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Va    This  is  a  highly  sensitive  and  im- 
portant command,  as  you  well  know.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  very  necessary 
for  it  to  have  the  most  efficient  head- 
quarters that  can  be  jMOvided,  As  it  is, 
the  headquarters  are  strung  out  all  over 
the  base  at  Fort  Monroe.  Ii  is  a  tnbute 
to  the  commanding  generals  who  have 
served   there    that   it    has    operated    so 
efficiently  and  well.  I  would  be  hopeful 
that  the  chairman  would  give  consid- 
eration   to   this   matter    when    it    next 

comes  up.  ,,   ,,  ^ 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.   Chainnan.   will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  distm- 
gulshed  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  SIKES.  Let  me  say  that  I  applaud 
the  gentleman's  Interest.  This  has  been 
a  continuing  interest  for  a  number  of 
years  during  which  he  has  sought  to  im- 
prove the  facilities  at  Fort.  Monroe. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  Continental  Army 
Command  and  I  happen  to  know  first- 
hand the  need  for  the  added  facilities. 
However,  I  must  tell  the  gentleman  that 
there  Is  no  budget  request  and,  conse- 
quenUy,  the  matter  is  not  now  before  us. 
If  it  were,  it  would  receive  our  most 
careful  consideration  and  sympathetic 
Interest.  He  has  made  a  most  valiant 
effort  for  this  base. 

Mr  DOWNING.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Horida  for 
those  remarks  and  assurances.  I  hope 
that  the  committee  will  see  fit  to  take 
care  of  this  situation  as  soon  as  possible. 
Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentlman  from 
California  I  Mr.  HosmerI. 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  er- 
ror Into  which  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Cohelan  J  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Yates  1 
have  fallen  with  reference  to  the  Soviet 
strategic  nuclear  deterrence,  is  a  bad 
error.  It  is  the  error  of  mirrorimagmg 
their  strategic  nuclear  outlook  with  our 
own  The  Soviets  look  at  this  issue  and 
look  at  this  question  of  nuclear  jihiloso- 
phy  quite  differently  than  we  do. 

That  is  the  first  lesson  that  those  who 
wish  to  take  a  part  in  strategic  nuclear 
decisions  should  learn. 

Mr  Chairman,  our  nuclear  attitude 
has  evolved  in  several  steps.  First  tlieie 
was  the  U.S.  monopoly.  Then  we  had 
massive  retaliation,  then  we  had  mu- 
tual deterrence,  and  then  we  had  a 
graduated  deterrent  philosophy  and 
finally  in  these  last  few  months  there  lias 
come  into  being  the  acceptance  of  pai-ity 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  initiative 
and  outlook  has  changed  from  that  of  a 
certainty  of  deterrence,  to  a  marginal 
deterrence  concept  based  upon  whatever 
indeterminate  outcome  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change is  connoted  by  the  phrase  'as- 
sured destruction."  The  assured  destruc- 


tion  idea   is   what   the   two   gentlemen 
whose  names  I  have  mentioned  are  pro- 
ceeding from.  But  some  other  countries 
lack  their  confidence  in  nuclear  parity 
and  as.sured  destruction  concepts.  The  Is- 
raelis   for    instance.   Last   summer    the 
Israelis    preempted    rather    than    leiy 
upon  the  oft  repeated  jjuarantce  ol  this 
country  and  some  of  the  other  cnuntn'.i 
of  the  Western  World.  They  did  so  be- 
cause whether  or  not  the  Isiaeiis  le-rard 
the  Soviets  as  deterred,   they  certain  v 
regard  the  present  stratetiic  balance  as 
one  which  has  tne  U.S.  deterred,  .'^.ccord- 
ingly.  thev  made  a  decision  to  fend  l  jr 
themselves.  Their  viewpoint  must  indi- 
cate that  many  other  countries  are  be- 
ginning to  assess  this  same  U.S,  weak- 
ness, at  least  when  the  chips  are  down. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  have  phased 
down  our  strategic  nuclear  attitude,  the 
Soviets  have  phased  upward.  In  support 
of  tliis  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  record. 
We  spend,  roughly.  S50  billion  per  year, 
exclusive  of  Vietnam.  They  spend  about 
S60  billion  a  year.  $10  billion  a  year  more 
than  we  do.  They  outspend  us.  and  out- 
spend  us  with  a  much  greater  emphasis 
on     nuclear     forces.    As     a    matter    of 
fact   thev   outspend   us   by    a  factoi    of 
two  on  strategic  nuclear  offensive  and 
offensive  forces  and  weapons. 

While  our  R.D.T.  k  E.  has  been  taper- 
ing off.  the  Soviets  has  gone  up  7  or  8 
percent  per  year.  They  now  outspend  us 
in  this  area.  They  have  the  strategic  mo- 
mentum while  we  are  stationary. 

As  to  the  difference  between  the  Soviet 
outlook  on  strategic  nuclear  force    and 
our  own.  v. hich  from  ex-Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  vou  have  heard  about  in  terms 
of  so  many  millions  of  casualties  in  a 
hypothetical  nuclear  war  situation.  They 
are  not  interested  in  the  wasteful  kill- 
ing of  vast  quantities  of  a  population  to 
accommodate    the   casualty   tables   Mr. 
McNamara     included     m     his     i)0.sture 
statements.  They  know  the  way  to  cause 
a  nation  to  collapse  is  to  kill  off  us  top 
management,   its   trained   management. 
Afterward  they  need  trained  workers  lor 
farms  and  factories  and  at  leisure  they 
can  proceed  to  eliminate  nonconformi.'-ts 
from    the   surviving   population    by   the 
process  of  selective  genocide. 

Undoubtedly  their  weapons  are  sized 
and  numbered  and  targeted  to  accom- 
plish one  thing— to  kill  off  the  central 
management  of  the  United  States,  both 
industrial  and  public  and  not,  as  I  liave 
said  just  to  conform  to  the  casualty 
tables  supplied  by  Mr.  McNamara.  Tliey 
conform  to  their  own  ideas  of  nuclear 
strategy-,  not  ours. 

They  can  accomplish  their  war  ob- 
jective with  a  smaller  number  of  missiles 
carrying  larger  warheads  say.  20  to  30 
mcEiatons— by  targeting  for  tne  metro- 
politan complexes  where  tlie  key  Ameri- 
can private  and  public  managers  are. 
And  without  a  damage  limitating  ABM 
system  for  oui-  protection  they  can  yet 


such  large  numbers  of  v.eaixms  though 
they  stand  to  accomplish  their  puilx'.-^e. 
The  proof  of  this  probable  sirate-'ic 
nuclear  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets is  that  they  have  developed  and  de- 
ployed their  own  .ABM  system  to  protect 
their  own  managers  who  are  concen- 
trated in  Moscow  and  a  few  other 
places— much  more  concentrated   than 
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are  our  own  They  are  practicmiJ!  what 
they  preach,  aclinB  in  accordance  with 
their  own  doctrines,  and  we  had  bfticr 
not  close  our  eyes  to  It. 

Now,  against  either  the  Chinese  or  the 
Soviets,  starting  an  ABM  system  of  our 
own  will  be  a  building  block  toward  pre- 
serving and  protecting  th»-  central  man- 
agement of  the  United  States.  Eventually 
11  can  give  us  a  balanced  recovery  base 
and  reduce  fallout 

Soviet  deployment  of  their  ABM  .sys- 
tem—say what  you  will— has  introduced 
an  uncertainty  aji  to  our  capability  for 
a-ssured  destioiction  of  tlie  kind  of  lar- 
aets,  top  Soviet  management,  that  counts 
to  them.  Maybe  we  can  kill  a  lot  of  Rus- 
sians by  retaliation,  but  the  question  is 
can  we  kill  the  ones  t^iat  count?  That  is 
what  nuclear  strategy  and  nuclear  de- 
ttn-rents  are  all  about 

Getting  started  on  our  own  .\BM  sy.'-.- 
tem  IS  e.ssentiid  to  mtroducing  into  tlie 
mlnd.^  Cff  tlic  Soviet  strategists  this  exact 
ilncertrftntv  that  they  have  introduced 
Into  ours.  This  is  as  Important  a  factor 
in  deterrence  as  so-called  a.ssured  de- 
struction 

It  has  been  said  that  our  .^BM  will 
promote  an  arms  race  Do  they  not  know 
the  other  side  is  already  ofT  and  running? 
If  you  have  noticetl  what  has  happened 
in  the  last  few  years:  The  Soviets  have 
doubled  their  ICBM  s  and  quadrupled 
their  deliverable  nuclear  megatonnage. 
They  have  made  order-of-maenitude  In- 
creases in  the  quality  of  their  nuclear 
submarines,  and  have  embarked  upon  a 
tremendous  nuclear  submarine  building 
program. 

Are  we  to  do  absolutely  nothing  by 
way  of  damage  limitation  m  the  face  of 
this  ever-growing  threat  '  MIRV  .vill  not 
protect  the  top  management  of  this 
country  ar.y  more  than  it  will  deter  the 
Soviets  onoe  they  come  to  believe  that 
they  have  clear  strategic  nuclear  su- 
penonty 

The  ABM  .system  to  be  started  by  this 
bill  will  do  much  to  make  sure  they  never 
come  to  such  belief.  It  can  make  a  decl- 
-sive  difference  as  to  who  backs  down  the 
ne.xt  time  there  is  a  crisis  like  the  Cuban 
missile  confrontatiun.  I  urge  defeat  of 
the  amendment 

Mr  BROWN  uf  t^ilifumia  Mr  Chair- 
man, today  tiiere  ;s  little  question  but 
that  this  country  has  allowed  itself  to 
become  a  tragic  victim  of  the  milltarj'- 
induslrial  comple.x  of  which  we  were 
warned  by  President  Eisenhower  We  can 
see  this,  if  we  but  care  to  look,  in  every 
phase  of  our  life,  in  every  major  policy 
area,  whether  it  be  foreign  or  domestic 

Today  military  expenditures  support 
nearly  .5  million  of  our  citizens  directly, 
either  m  tiie  military  forces  or  in  the 
civilian  iictivities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Probably  10  million  more  are 
supported  by  defense  procurement  con- 
tractus. R  i  D  contracts,  service  con- 
tracts, and  in  a  multitude  of  secondary 
activities  which  spring  from  these  pri- 
mary expenditures. 

This  mighty  stream  of  military  dollars 
has  provided,  in  addition  to  employment 
for  a  major  .segment  of  our  population, 
support  and  direction  for  our  primary 
efforts  in  science  and  technology.  The 
best  brains  of  this  count;  y  today  con- 
tribute their  talents  not  to  the  expansion 
uf  human  kiu)wledge  and  the  welfare  of 


the  human  race,  but  to  devising  new 
means  of  destruction,  or  to  neutralizing 
the  ones   they   devised  yesterday 

The  great  corporations  of  this  coun- 
try, more  interested  in  rlskless  expan- 
sion of  their  markets  to  a  single  military 
customer  than  to  the  hazards  of  increas- 
ing competition  for  a  mass  consumer 
market  already  surfeit  with  goods,  gladly 
join  In  pres.sing  for  greater  defen.se" 
expenditures 

The  tragedy  of  all  this  is  that  the 
.American  political,  business,  military, 
and  even  Intellectual  leaders  who  support 
this  system  do  .so  in  the  name  of  defend- 
ing America  s  '.;oals  and  values,  while  the 
results  they  achieve  destrov  and  debase 
every  fundamental  aspiration  of  this 
country 

The  poor  of  this  counti-y  can  no  longer 
understand  why  a  country  that  can 
spend  .<!80  billion  on  defen.se"  cannot 
spend  the  8  billion  more  required  to  wipe 
out  poverty 

The  3'.'  million  unemployed  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  so  hard  to  provide 
them  with  jobs,  and  so  ea.sy  to  pronde  for 
3' J  million  soldiers 

The  30  million  black  f\nd  brown  citi- 
zens who  still  do  not  experience  the 
•liberty  and  justice  for  all"  we  proclaim 
as  ours,  do  not  understand  how  we  are 
comg  to  bring  it  to  30  million  Vietnamese 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

More  and  more  of  the  youth,  the  re- 
Ugloius  and  Intellectual  leaders  and 
others  sensitive  to  human  values,  are 
raising  the  question  of  whether  a  so- 
ciety's "goodness  '  is  measured  by  GNP 
and  military  ix)wer,  as  v.e  .seem  to  be- 
lieve today,  or  by  the  opportunity  it  pro- 
vides for  moral  and  intellectual  trrowth, 
which  we  have  largely  forgotten, 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  Internal  con- 
flicts in  our  country,  fundamental  dif- 
ferences over  the  nature  of  the  ■  :;:ood 
society"  and  how  it  can  be  achieved,  are 
underminlm:  our  role  throu;;hout  the 
world  Our  preaching"  and  our  "prac- 
tice" are  too  obviously  at  odds  with  one 
another  A  friend  of  the  United  States 
in  Asia,  a  member  uf  the  Japanese  Diet 
who  has  been  a  leader  in  chilling  for  a 
new  US  policy  in  Asia,  makes  this  ixsint 
in  a  recent  article  written  for  a  Japa- 
nese publication  Mr  Tokuma  Utsimo- 
miya  says: 

TTie  power  and  prcsllge  of  the  United 
■■stales  right  after  the  end  of  World  War  II 
v.;is  siipptifted  not  only  by  her  overwhelming 
Miilltary  and  economic  power,  namely  'he 
niulenr  .incJ  dollar  umbrellas,  but  also  by  a 
Third  tactor.  which  might  be  termed  the 
moral  umbrella.'  It  was  the  spirit  of  main- 
•-unlng  fairness  and  peace  In  world  politics, 
which  ^tfmmed  from  the  "spirit  of  democracy 
in  her  own  country  However,  this  has  since 
t)«en  totally  forgotten 

It  IS  far  simpler  for  those  who  benefit 
from  the  influence  of  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  to  see,  and  to  believe,  that 
we  are  the  best  of  all  possible  societies, 
and  that  we  are  threatened  on  all  sides 
by  the  evil  and  envious  rulers  of  other 
countries,  than  to  see  the  reality  of  the 
world.  So  they  encourage  the  myth  of  the 
'cold  war."  a  myth  which  has  come 
to  donunate  our  entire  foreign  policy, 
and  which  provides  a  smiple  and  easy 
rationale  for  the  diversion  of  more  and 
more  of  our  energies  and  resources  to 
ii.ilitary  activities  and  hardware 


Those  who  oppose  this  myth,  and  the 
growing  might  of  the  governmental  a:u! 
corporate  bureaucracy  built  upon  It,  c;mi 
easily  be  dlsmLs.sed  as  naive.  Impractical 
or  even  subversive  Mr  Chairman,  I  Ih: 
that  tho.se  patriotic  Americans  who  lia.. 
cast  their  lot  t)n  the  side  of  a  '  .securit'. 
protected  only  by  military  force  do  ii.t 
awake  some  day  to  find  that  their  secu- 
rity has  lost  them  their  freedom,  tin  n 
democracy,  their  justice,  and  perhaiw 
even   their  humanity, 

I  am  moved  to  make  these  remarks  to- 
day tx^ause  we  have  before  us  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill  for 
1969  While  only  a  nunor  i^art  of  the 
total  militai-y  appropriations  for  the 
year  this  Ijill  is.  nevertheless.  swoUi  n 
by  the  same  factors  which  affect  the 
larger  general  military  approprlatioi.s 
In  particular,  this  bill  contains  a  Jon 
or  300  milium  iwrtion  of  the  multibillioii- 
dollar  funding  for  an  ABM  system. 

riu're  has  lH>en,  I  tx-lieve.  a  renMn.- 
able  debate  on  the  more  obvious  deftcis 
of  this  propo.sed  ABM  system — the  fan 
that  It  is  unnecessary,  that  it  probably 
vmU  not  work,  that  it  will  bo  obsolete 
before  it  is  completed,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
a  sign  of  encouragement  that  knowl- 
edgeable members  of  the  Appropriation 
and  .■Ximed  Sirvices  Committees  are  will- 
ing to  rise  111  opposition  to  the  ajjpro- 
pnalion,  and  to  the  position  of  their 
leaders  on  the  committees  and  m  tlie 
executive  branch.  I  would  hope  that 
more  members  of  the  minority  party 
would  join  in  this  effort  to  exercise  the 
fundamental  prerogatives  of  the  House 
in  controlling  the  purse-strings  of  the 
Nation.  Unfortunately,  despite  the  warn- 
ing of  their  own  President,  the  Repub- 
licans have  shown  a  lamentable  lack  of 
concern  for  this  countrj-'s  drift  toward 
governineiual  control  of  the  economy— 
sometimes  called  socialism — as  long  as  it 
was  ludden  behind  a  military  facade. 

My  own  opposition  to  funding  the 
ABM  system,  and  similar  niilitary  tx- 
cesses.  goes  beyond  the  immediate  tech- 
mcal  objections  to  the  question  of  the 
role  of  the  military  in  our  society  and 
world  today  I  will  continue  to  voice  these 
questions  at  every  reasonable  occa.sion. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  vote  against  H.R.  18785.  the  military 
construction  appropriation  bill  of  1969. 
I  hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ  Mr  Cliairman,  I  sliall 
support  the  motion  to  recommit  this 
bill  but  for  dilTcrent  reasons  than  have 
been  advanced  by  some  of  my  colleagues. 
For  example,  I  cannot  agree  with  tiiose 
who  seek  to  eliminate  the  funds  ncccs- 
sarj'  for  our  antiballistlc  missile  facili- 
ties. I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  pro- 
gram would  be  100  percent  perfect— I 
doubt  that  It  would  I  do  know-  that  it  has 
been  estimated  that  such  a  program 
would  .save  20  million  lives  in  case  of  an 
attack  I  do  know  that  the  Russians  are 
working  on  such  a  program.  We  talk 
about  negotiating  with  the  Russians  and 
stop  anothei  race  in  this  field.  That  is 
fine,  but  I  am  sure  of  one  thing  that  we 
had  better  be  in  a  position  of  strength 
when  we  negotiate  and  if  $263  million  Is 
needed  at  this  time— that  is  cheap  when 
we  think  in  terms  of  20  million  lives— 
.sliould  we  do  nothing  and  negotiations 
fail. 
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Can  cuts  be  made  in  other  areas?  Now 
^^■e  are  talking  about  militarj-  construc- 
tion not  money  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment I  commend  the  Committee  for  cut- 
ting this  year's  appropriation  $328  mil- 
lion below  the  appropriation  for  nscal 
1968  But  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port Here  we  find  that  the  estimated 
unexpended  balance  that  we  carry  over 

om  fiscal  1968  is  $2,287,700,000  and  of 
tins  amount  $1,065,000,000  is  unobh gated 
and  uncommitted.  I  repeat-unobligated 
and  uncommitted.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
,ne  that  with  this  kind  of  a  carryover— 
mere  is  not  fat  remaining— construction 
t'lat  could  be  postponed  \\lthout  affect- 
ing our  essential  military  construction 

"'Mr  Chairman.  I  shall  support  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit.  If  it  is  defeated  then  I 
.shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  18785. 
the  Defense  appropriation  bill  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

While  it  was  pleasant  "dreaming  the 
impossible  dream"  that  everything  we 
authorized  would  be  funded,  obviously 
this  is  not  the  case.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  reductions  which  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  made  were  rela- 
tively   minor   in    nature. 

For  instance,  in  the  Army  portion  of 
the  bill,  four  projects  were  denied  fund- 
ing One  of  these,  frankly,  we  did  not 
expect  to  be  funded  during  this  fiscal 
year-  that  is.  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  hospital  at  Fort  Gordon.  Ga.  We 
did  authorize  this  facility  because  of  its 
urgent  need,  and  the  authorization  Itself 
plus  the  language  in  the  conference  re- 
port and  the  report  on  the  appropria- 
tions biU  indicate  that  we  expect  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  contmue  the 
planning  and  design  for  the  hospital  so 
that  funds  might  be  requested  and  con- 
struction initiated  in  the  fiscal  year 
1970  program. 

The  Navy  program  did  not  survive  as 
well  as  that  for  the  Army,  and  projects 
authorized  in  the  amount  of  $10,302,000 
at  six  naval  installations  were  deleted 
while  the  committee  did  increase  by 
S400.000  the  amount  at  another  loca- 
tion. 

The  total  Navy  reduction  from  the 
liiithorization  bUl  is  $9,202,000. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  adding  $400,000  for 
liie  rehabilitation  of  a  mess  hall  and 
tioop  housing  facilities  at  the  Naval  Sup- 
port Facility.  New  Orleans.  La.  These 
tacilities  are  required  to  support  enlisted 
personnel  sUtioned  in  the  New  Orleans 
area  in  support  of  a  large  number  of 
destroyer  escorts  being  constructed  there. 
At  the  present  time,  these  men  live  on 
the  local  economy.  According  to  GAG, 
this  S400.000  expenditiu-e  will  save  ap- 
1  roximately  $2  million  within  a  3- 
year  period.  This  is  what  I  deem  a  pru- 
dent expenditure. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  reduced  seven  Air  Force  in- 
stallations in  the  amount  of  $8,455,000 
and  an  additional  facility  at  another  lo- 
cation. 

For  the  Defense  Department  and  the 
family  housing  program,  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  made  no  reduction  from 
the  amoimt  authorized. 

In  the  area  of  homeowners'  relief,  a 
reduction  of  $5,600,000  was  made.  How- 
ever, assurances  have  been  given  that 
there  are  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out 
this  program. 

While  I  am  somevvhat  disappointed 
that  no  funds  were  added  to  the  budget 
request  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  ))iogram.  I  am  |)leascd  with 
the  language  in  the  conference  leport 
as  follows; 

The  funds  .ipprove.l  by  Uie  roiiunuice 
when  coupled  witli  e.vi.sl.ng  unobligated  bal- 
ances will  provide  S.22.S00.000  for  expendi- 
ture and  support  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
program  and  $18  million  for  the  -support  of 
the  Army  Reserve  progr.mi  in  fiscal  year 
1969  The'  committee  will  expect  these  funds 
to  be  expended  In  line  with  the  priority 
established  In  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  accompanying  the 
conference  report  on  the  mlliuiry  construc- 
tion authorization  bUl  for  fiscal  year  1969  .  .^ 
for  the  construction  of  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  projects. 

I  believe  the  language  in  this  report 
plus  the  conference  report  on  the  author- 
ization bill  should  be  and  will  be  suffi- 
cient guidelines  to  the  Department  ol 
Defense  in  the  construction  of  their 
Army   and   Reserve   program    for   fiscal 

year  1969.  .  .   , 

As  I  said  when  1  brought  the  initial 
military  construction  authorization  bill 
before  vou.  and  repeated  during  the  time 
I  was  discussing  the  conference  report, 
this  bill  represents  the  minimum  con- 
struction necessary  during  1969. 

Let  me  assure  you.  there  are  no  frills. 
If  we  are  to  realistically  face  our  re- 
sponsibility, we  have  a  tremendous  job 
of  upgrading  and  modernizing  $35  mil- 
lion worth  of  obsolete  facilities,  but  I 
realize  that  budgetary  limitations  make 
a  major  step  toward  correction  of  the 
inadequacies  this  year. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  IMr.  Cederberg). 
together  with  all  the  members  of  the  Mil- 
itary' Construction  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee for  their  usual  outstanding 

job.  ,  , 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  bill. 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deep- 
ly disturbed  by  the  S263.3  million  con- 
tained in  this  bill  for  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system. 

Our  cities  are  smoldering  with  frus- 
tration and  unrest,  our  air  is  not  fit  to 
breath  nor  our  water  to  drink,  infla- 
tion is  gnawing  at  our  economy,  yet  we 
are  about  to  plunk  down  $5  to  S40  billion 
for   the  illusory  security  of  a  maginot 

line. 

The  so-called  thin  ABM  is  super- 
fluous if  it  is  meant  to  protect  us  against 
an  attack  from  China,  for  our  strategic 
retaliatory  power  would  make  any  Chi- 
nese attack  against  us  suicidal.  E\'en  if 
the  Chinese  should  be  irrational  enough 
to  launch  an  attack  againstr  us.  they 
would  certainly  not  launch  the  kind  of 
primitive  attack  that  the  ABM  Is  effec- 
tive against,  since  it  Is  weU  within  Chi- 
nese capabUty  to  build  into  their  ICBM's 


devices  which  would  enable  them  to  pene- 
trate our  ABM  defense. 

If  the  ABM  is  to  evolve  int  i  a  "thick" 
anii-Rus.sian  .system  at  a  cost  of  $40  bil- 
lion, as  the  military  prefers,  it  is  futility 
squared.  The  Soviets  can  build  mis.siles 
faster  and  more  cheaply  than  we  con  ex- 
pand the  ABM  .system,  .so  that  our  de- 
fense will  be  continually  lagging. 

PHirthermoie,  since  it  will  be  tempnng 
and  quite  easy  for  the  Soviets  to  over- 
compensate,  they  arc  likely  to  build  far 
more  offensive  capability  than  they  need. 
Thus,  ia  .he  event  of  a  nuclear  exchange, 
more  mi.s.siles  could  ^let  through  our 
ABM  system  than  would  even  have  been 
fired  in  a  pre-ABM  attack.  Paradoxically, 
an  ABM  svstem  intended  to  limit  damaue 
and  lo.ss  of  life  might  well  increase  both. 

If  we  are  to  cut  S6  billion  from  this 
year's  budget,  this  is  surely  the  place  to 

start.  „,  T 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  inv  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  CoHEI..^N  i  which  would  delete 
the  S263.3  million  in  this  bill  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  anti-baUistic-mis- 

sile  system. 

In  their  additional  views  on  this  bill- 
House  Report  1754— the  gentleman  from 
California  .Mr.  CohelanI  and  his  col- 
leagues the  aentleman  from  Connecticut 
IMr  GiAiMOl  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Yates! .  made  it  clear  that 
they  "Share  with  the  proponents  of  the 
Sentinel  ABM  the  belief  that  the  security 
of  the  United  States  isa  con.sideration 
which  IS  second  to  none." 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  that  state- 
ment   Mr    Chairman,  and  if  I  felt  that 
opposition  to  the  Sentinel  ABM  in  any 
way  weakened  this  Nation's  defense  pos- 
ture  I  would  be  the  first  to  fight  for  it. 
But    I  feel  that  the  limited  ABM  de- 
plovment  called  for  wiU  not  save  Amen- 
can  lives  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much 
evidence  has  been  presented  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  ABM  may  be  obsolete  or 
ineffective  even  before  it  becomes  opera- 
tional. ^  ,    „ 
In  this  time  of  fiscal  crisis,  when  urban 
needs  are  increasing  and  we  are  trying 
desperately  to  hold  the  fiscal  line,  there 
are  many  programs  crying  desperately 
for  more  funds.  If  we  are  truly  to  adopt 
a  svstem  of  national  priorities  within  this 
Nation's  resources,  such  a  marginal  pro- 
gram as  the   Sentinel   ABM   must    mve 

^^  For  this  reason.  I  support  the  proposed 
amendment,  although,  if  the  amendment 
fails  I  will  of  course  vote  for  the  many 
necessary  items  in  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
Mr  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  explain  for  the 
record  my  position  on  the  recommittal 
motion. 

I  will  vote  for  the  recommittal  because 
I  am  opposed  to  the  deployment  of  the 
Sentinel  ABM  and  because  I  am  con- 
cerned by  the  level  of  expenditures  for 
fixed  overseas  facilities.  It  would  be  my 
expecUtion  that  if  recommitted  the  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  correct  these 
two  matters. 

I  am  not,  however,  opposed  to  much  ot 
the  very  important  ond  worthwhile  ex- 
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penditure  which  Is  dlrfct«i  hy  this  bill 
and.  accordingly.  I  will  TOte  for  it  on 
final  passage 

i.XJNCUnll    SHOULD    HA1.T    EZCXaSIVK    MILITAaT 
SrCNDING 

Mr  PHASER  Mr  Chairman,  6  weeks 
EKO.  the  House  of  Representatives  or- 
dered a  cut  In  .spending  for  fiscal  year 
1969  of  $6  billion  We  did  not  tell  the 
President  where  to  cut  We  placed  on  the 
President  the  task  of  cutting  various  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  Congress  on  his 
own  Initiative 

While  I  have  confidence  that  the  Pres- 
ident will  do  his  t)est.  Congress  should 
not  abdicate  iLs  responsibility. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
uncritical  acceptance  of  .^plraltng  mili- 
tary expenditures 

An  e.xcellent  statement  in  the  June  28 
Congressional  Quarterly  made  plain  the 
fiicts  about  thi.s  exce.vsue  spendink'  This 
journal,  with  the  a.ssistance  of  defense 
experts  in  and  out.side  the  Pentagon, 
demonstrated  iiow  over  $10  billion  could 
be  cut  from  the  defen.se  budget  wiiile 
retainins  or  even  improving  the  current 
le\-el  of  the  Nalion'.s  defen.se  Our  col- 
league in  the  other  body  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  placed  this  article  in  the 
Congressional  Retofd  on  the  l.ith  of 
this  month— pages  21219  to  21225.  I 
commend  this  article  to  all  my  colleagues 
m  the  House 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  my  own 
commitment  to  a  .strong  military  posture 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  We 
should  maintain  adequate  deterrent 
forces  to  m.surc  that  our  Nation  will  not 
be  attacked  .\i  the  same  time,  we  .should 
consider  carefully  tlie  words  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  who  pointed  out: 

The  Unl*.eU  .States  !.s  neither  omnipotent 
nor  ■imni.irlen:  tlia:  we  are  only  8  percent  of 
the  worlds  popuUtlun.  that  we  fannot  im- 
pose our  will  vipon  the  other  94  percent  of 
in<iiikind  that  we  cannot  right  every  wrong 
or  r«verse  each  aclversity.  and  that  therefore 
there  cannot  Ue  an  American  solution  to 
every  world  problem 

When  conflicts  break  out  across  the 
w(jrld.  unle.s.s  they  cleariy  threaten  the 
secunty  of  the  United  States,  we  should 
seek  answers  through  Uie  machinery  of 
the  United  Natioivs  Our  defense  pre- 
paredness should  include  more  adequate 
development  of  earmarked  or  standby 
forces  available  to  the  United  Nations.  I 
wa.s  pleased  that  last  year  the  House 
accepted  my  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  to  instruct  our  mission  at  the 
United  Nations  to  explore  both  the  means 
and  the  prospects  for  improving  U  N.  ar- 
rangements for  standby  forces  The  re- 
port from  the  President  says  that  our 
mission  did  move  ahead  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  a  new  study  which  Is 
cuirenlly  underway  at  the  UN  on  this 
subject. 

Penally,  one  measure  that  needs  more 
support  IS  the  foreign  aid  legislation  I 
deeply  regretted  the  cut.s  made  by  this 
House  to  pare  down  our  already  too 
small  program  of  as.sLstance  to  the  de- 
veloping world.  US  pfTorts  to  help  other 
nations  have  been  working  Our  total  aid 
cfTorts.  including  food  for  peace,  the 
Peace  Corps,  our  .share  of  World  Bank 
and  U.N  eforts,  and  our  bilateral  aid  all 
t^jtaled  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  gro&s 


national  product  We  rank  below  West 
Oerm&ny.    Pr&noe.    Australia.    ukI    the 

Netherlands  in  this  respect  The  United 
States  can  and  should  do  better.  If  we 
would  reduce  this  military  budget  and  al- 
locate half  of  the  .savings  to  foreign  aid. 
our  security  would  be  far  stronger.  We 
are  creating  only  the  illusion  of  se- 
curity as  we  increase  military  spending 
and  cut  economic  assistance 

Congress  inuil  accept  more  respon- 
sibility in  tlie.se  matters  I  urge  that  my 
colleagues  abandon  the  rhetoric  of  the 
past  and  lot>k  carefully  at  the  world  In 
which  we  live  Although  we  face  vexing 
problems,  we  can  find  the  way — but  not 
by  continuing  the  ^pl:■tvling  rise  in  mili- 
tary spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN   All  time  has  expired 

nie  Clerk  will  read 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.MlLrTAEY    Cu.SSTUVCTION      ARM» 

For  jcqviWtliin  coi«tructlon  In.stalUllon. 
and  equipment  of  tenip«>rftrv  or  permaiient 
public  works,  military  in-iuuiatlons.  and 
facilities  for  the  Armv  .uj  currently  au- 
tho-rlzed  !n  military  publK-  wt^-lts  or  mllltHry 
construction  Acts  xnA  In  se<-tli>n»  2673  and 
2875  of  title  10.  I'nlled  States  Code  $554  - 
5B7.0OO.  to  remain  available   until  expended 

fMr-NPMFNT   "ffTRrO    BT    MB     i.iHriAN 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Cliairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  us  follows: 

.Amendment    irTeretl    by   Mr    COHrLAN     On 

page  2.  line  7  strike  out  $554  597.000.  to 
remain  avalUble  until  expended  '  and  In- 
sert tJ&l  .:297  000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  Provxded  That  none  "f  the  funds 
iippri'prlated  by  this  section  ma\  he  expended 
for  the  depioyment  of  the  Sentinel  antl- 
ballLstlc-mLsslle  svstem   ' 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  delete  $263  3  million 
for  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
from  the  military  construction  appro- 
pnation 

I  introduce  this  amendment  because  I 
am  not  convinced  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  Uj  deploy  an  antimissile 
svstem  at  this  time 

The  Soviets  are  almost  certain  to  re- 
spond to  our  deployment  with  increases 
m  ollensue  .sti-ength  which  would  negate 
any  advanUge  we  might  gam  from  ABM 
deployment  In  fact  they  probably  would 
over  react  and  build  a  potential  to  kill 
more  Americans  than  they  had  before 
Thus  risking  more  American  lives  rather 
than  saving  them 

Wc  possess  an  overwhelming  offensive 
deterrent  against  the  Soviets,  and  especi- 
ally against  the  Chinese  It  is  so  over- 
whelming m  fact,  that  if  we  -truck  first 
we  could  wipe  out  China's  entire  offen.sive 
capability  The  Chinese  know  that  a  nu- 
clear attack  against  the  United  States 
would  mean  the  certain  destruction  of 
their  country  The  ABM  cannot  add  sig- 
nificantly to  this  deterrent. 

In  the  impending  di.scu.s.sions  with  the 
Soviets  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
armaments,  we  will  be  telling  the  Soviets 
that  we  will  build  additional  offensive 
capability  lo  offset  their  ABM.  and  that 
U  Ls  therefore  futile  for  them  lo  continue 
with  an  ABM  This  is  to  say  that  our 
bargaining  counter  with  the  KiLssians  on 
tlie  .ABM  question  will  not  bt'  our  ABM. 
but    our    determination    to    olTset    their 


ABM  with  offensive  forces.  Accordingly. 
deploymeDt  oi  an  ABM  at  this  time  is  not 
essential  to  a  strong  bargaining  position 
m  these  negotiations 

It  is  argued  that  the  Chinese  are  not 
rational  and  that  they  cannot  bo  dr- 
t«^rred  The  evidence  Is.  however,  that 
the  Chinese  have  behaved  rationally- m 
fact  like  pai>er  tigers — in  tne  past  Rut 
even  still  it  is  argued  that  we  must  have 
an  ABM  to  nullify  their  attack  threat 

Yet  the  Sentinel  Is  not  proof  apain.'t 
all  means  of  delivering  nuclear  weai- 
on-s-it  does  not  at  present  have  a  capa- 
bility against  .sea  launched  missiles.  :; 
may  not  be  able  to  cope  with  sophisti- 
cated penetration  aids,  and  It  Is  certalnlv 
dependent  on  our  partially  obsolete  air 
defense  system  If  the  Chinese  in  then 
supposed  irrationality  want  badly 
enough  to  destroy  themselves  and  to  i;.- 
f1ict  casualties  on  us.  it  seenis  clear  tlui' 
thty  can  lind  a  way  unless  we  build  ai:- 
light  defenses  against  all  means  of  ii<  - 
livery  of  nuclear  weapons.  This  Scntiin  I 
u  111  not  do 

It  IS  not  even  clear  that  Sentinel  will 
work  This  bill  conuins  $312  million  fo: 
research  and  development  which  is 
mostly  for  testing  and  evaluation.  (My 
ajnendments  would  not  delete  Ihi.s 
money  ■  But  the  fact  Is  that  Uie  tests 
are  not  completed 

I-\irther.  if  ABM  is  to  be  ar^y  rood  it 
must  be  absolutely  reliable,  for  if  evei: 
one  nuclear  warhead  gets  through  it  \ull 
cause  enorm.ous  damage  and  loss  of  life 
Sentinel  would  be  the  most  complicati  d 
engineering  task  ever  undertaken  t.iv 
man  It  seems  open  to  question  whctl^i  r 
this  complex  task  can  be  carried  out 
with  the  requisite  degree  of  reliability  - 
especially  when  the  first  time  it  would 
really  be  iKJ.ssible  lo  test  the  entire  .sys- 
tem would  be  in  ca.se  of  a  nuclear  attack 

And  further  still  it  seems  that  f)ur 
difcnse  phuincrs  really  do  not  believt 
that  we  need  an  antl-Chinese  ABM  ft  r 
they  are  willing  to  forego  it  if  we  reaiii 
.m  aj;reement  with  the  Soviets  to  hal; 
ABM  deployment 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Stnitinel  will  co.st 
billions  of  dollars  and  it  will  not  really 
improve  our  security. 

I  uri;e  that  we  delete  the  funds  for 
the  .^entincl  ABM  (ioployment  this  yea: 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  COHELAN  I  am  happy  to  yield  tj 
tlic  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATF:s  Docs  not  the  argument  >  f 
th.e  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
HosMERJ  rest  upon  a  delusion  if  he  be- 
lieves this  proposed  system  will  alTord 
the  protection  he  .says  it  will  provide'' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  one  au- 
thonty  who  has  sUted  that  the  Ru.ss;an 
Galosh  and  Tallinn  system  could  po.s.-ibly 
protect  the  Ru.s.sian  high  command,  to 
use  his  phrase,  from  US  mi.ssilcs?  Tin  re 
is  not.  Second,  is  there  one  authority  who 
has  -stated  that  the  proposed  antiballis- 
tic-missile  system  will  i)rotect  an>-  part 
ol  tie  United  SUtcs  from  Russian 
mi.ssiles'' 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  none  of  the  literature,  and  I  have 
voraciously  consumed  the  materials  in 
this  field,  would  lead  me  to  that  con- 
clusion. Although  I  must  say.  perhaps 
tlie  distinguished  gentleman  from  Call- 
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fornla    I  Mr.   HosmerI    may   have  other 
authority  that  I  do  not  possess. 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Chairman.  I  ri.se  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
I'lorida? 
There  w  as  no  objection. 
Mr   SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
tinendment  to  delete  funds  for  the  ABM 
program.  The  amendment  is  predicated 
on  four  or  hve  main  points;  No.  1  is  that 
l.mited  ABM  deployment  will  not  save 
\merican  lives  in  case  of  Soviet  attack, 
rhis  Is  not  In  any  sense  correct.  The 
'act  that  there  is  an  American  ABM  de- 
plovment  of  any  kind  will  help  to  avert 
I  Russian  attack.  Any  defense  against 
an  enemy  weapon  can  be  better  than  no 
defense  at  all.  Tlie  Soviets  have  built  a 
defense    against   our   strategic   delivery 
systems  and  the  Chinese  are  now  achiev- 
ing a  nuclear  delivcrj-  capabUity  whUe 
we  lag  behind.  Tlie  population  centers 
in  the  area  of  the  currently  projected 
ABM  svstem  will  have  the  same  protec- 
tion   to    the    limit    of    their    capability 
against    Russian    missiles    as    they    do 
against  Chinese  missiles.  This  could  re- 
sult in  the  saving  of  millions  of  lives^ 
Universally  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  central  ABM  system  can  be  likened 
to  building   blocks.   More   sites  can  be 
added  and  more  sophistication  can  be 
added  as  the  system  is  developed. 

The  statement  is  made  that  ABM  de- 
ployment this  year  is  not  necessary  to  our 
security  against  China.  Deployment  this 
year  is  definitely  necessary  for  secunty 
against  China.  Much  has  been  made  of  a 
statement  that  the  Chinese  ICBM  capa- 
bility has  slipped  about  a  year  in  time. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  is  true. 
I  doubt  that  anyone  does.  We  have  no 
igents  who  have  access  to  Chinese 
secrets.  Our  interpretation  of  what  we 
hear  may  be  based  on  what  the  Chinese 
want  us  to  hear. 

It  is  now  universally  accepted  that  the 
Chinese   have   made   much  more   rapid 
progress  in  developing  nuclear  capabUity 
than  our  experts  predicted.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  we  were  wrong  then.  We  may 
al.so  be  wrong  now.  We  may  also  have 
slippage  in  the  development  of  our  Sen- 
tinel system.  This  cannot  be  disregarded. 
Secretarj-  McNamara  has  strongly  rec- 
ommended the  ABM  system  now  tmder 
construction,  specifically  because  of  the 
Chinese    threat.    Certainly,    we    do    not 
want  lo  have  our  system  completed  a 
year  after  the  realization  of  a  Chinese 
threat   If  we  are  1  year  ahead,  so  much 
the  better.  Communist  China  is  clearly 
a  reckless  power. 

Chairman     Mao     has     publicly     dis- 
counted the  catastrophic  effects  of  an 
all-out  nuclear  war.  Human  lives  mean 
nothing  to  him  as  to  his  lieutenants.  The 
processor  of  a  smaU  nuclear  force  must 
j:ct  the  jump  on  the  other  fellow  in  the 
event  of  war  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of    his    striking    capabUity.    A    defense 
against  that  Chinese  threat  is  also  pro- 
tection against  blackmail  here  or  in  SEA. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  what  Secretary  of 
Defense  Clark  Clifford  has  said  about 
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this  matter,  and  here  are  his  exact  words 
at  the  time  a  similar  amendment  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate  on 
June  19. 1968: 

I  understand  that  a  proposal  may  be  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  to  eliminate  funds 
lor  deployment  of  the  sentinel  system  In  tis- 
cal  year  1969  :ind  restrict  the  program  to 
continued  research  and  development.  .Ap- 
proval of  such  a  proposal  would  disrupt  the 
work  currently  underway  and.  more  seri- 
ously would  lose  .some  two  years  in  the  avail- 
abUlt'y  of  an  operating  system  which  in  my 
Judgment  is  important  lo  the  security  of  the 
United  suites. 


In  addition,  at  a  press  conference  on 
June  20  in  response  to  the  charge  that 
ABM  deployment  threatened  to  escalate 
the  arms  race.  Mr.  Clifford  said  this: 

It's  my  view  that  if  the  Soviets  are  de- 
veloping an  ABM  svstem.  and  .e  kno-w  they 
are  developing  it,  and  we  know  that  they  are 
deploying  it.  I  believe  we  are  In  a  better  pos- 
ture to  reach  agreement  with  them  on  an 
ultimate  step  toward  disarming  If  we  also  go 
about  the  deployment  of  a  system. 

Finally,  in  a  letter  of  July  10  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Rivers).  Mr.  Clifford  said 
in  part : 

The  original  reason  given  for  the  deploy- 
ment as  a  protection  against  the  Chinese 
threat  is.  to  mv  mind,  still  perfectly  valid  It 
will  also  protect  against  the  danger  of  an 
accident.al  launch.  Furthermore,  other  na- 
tions than  China  and  the  USSR  may  ac- 
quire nuclear  capabilities  in  the  future 
against  which  Sentinel  could  provide  an  ef- 
fective defense.  In  addition.  I  believe  the 
Sentinel  system  may  be  very  Important  in 
the  protection  of  our  strategic  oEfenslve 
forces.  Finally,  we  can  only  make  progress  in 
defense  (as  in  other  programs)  by  moving 
from  the  drawing  board  to  the  actual  de- 
ployment when  the  time  is  ripe.  I  believe  that 
that  time  has  now  arrived. 


The  statement  has  been  made  that 
ABM  deployment  threatens  to  escalate 
the  arms  race.  This,  of  course,  is  directed 
at  our  relations  with  Russia. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  negotiations  on 
nuclear  defense  disarmament  which  are 
about  to  begin.  Without  the  actuality  of 
an  ABM,  the  United  States  will  be  nego- 
tiating increasingly  from  a  position  of 
weakness.  Everyone  knows  the  danger  of 
this  in   dealing   with  Russia.   It  would 
leave  us  vulnerable  in  defense  and  vul- 
nerable  in   negotiations.   The   ultimate 
answer  to  the  approach  which  is  pro- 
posed today  is  that  we  should  disarm 
ourselves  completely  so  that  our  enemies 
wUl  not  fear  our  strength.  The  Russians 
now   are   developing   the   most   modern 
weapons  in  history  in  all  fields.  They 
have  moved  ahead  of  us  in  some  very 
important  areas.  To  turn  the  calendar 
backward  and  further  to  weaken  our- 
selves would  be  the  most  dangerous  ixjs- 
sible  thinking. 

In  effect,  what  is  proposed  here  is  a 
measure  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
While  we  live  in  a  world  of  international 
banditry,  this  is  not  a  sound  procedure. 
As  long  as  the  world  has  no  effective 
police  protection,  ■we  have  to  provide  our 

own 

It  has  been  said  that  ABM  is  enor- 
mously costly.  Yes:  ABM  is  costly.  But 
it  is  going  to  cost  more  if  we  postpone  it 
because  every  item  of  hardware  and 
every  item  of  labor  is  costing  more  each 


year.  If  we  do  not  build  it  while  it  will 
be  effective,  it  would  indeed  be  a  waste 
of  money.  To  build  it  now  can  save 
American  lives;  millions  of  them.  There 
is  no  greater  responsibiUty  of  govern- 
ment than  the  defense  of  its  own  people 
and  the  saving  of  lives  where  possible. 
American  lives  are  more  important  than 

Then  It  has  been  charged  that  ABM 
mav  be  obsolete  or  ineffective  before  it 
is  operational.  I  can  state  categorically 
the  Sentinel  system  will  not  be  obsolete 
or  ineffective  because  it  is  constantly 
being  modernized.  Tlie  ABM  program  is 
the  result  of  12  years  of  intensive  re- 
search and  development.  We  have  spent 
$4  billion  on  the  program  and  for  7  years 
we  have  been  able  to  intercept  and  knock 
down  target  missiles. 

Regardless  of  what  our  enenues  do,  tne 
Sentinel  system  will  complicate  any  at- 
tack they  make  on  the  United  States. 
What  we  build  can  be  modified,  ex- 
panded, or  improved  as  new  capabilities 
are  developed.  This  has  been  the  history 
of  the  ICBM,  and  it  will  be  the  history  of 
the  ABM  Sentinel  system. 

Again  let  it  be  said  we  are  providing 
a  measure  of  double  protection.  Moscow 
cannot  be  disregarded.  We  must  not  lose 
.sight  of  the  fact  that  the  -Galosh"  sys- 
tem IS  in  place  around  Moscow  and  ready 
for  use    There  is  a  much  broader  and 
more  extended  system  called  Talinn.  Its 
purpose  has  been  variously  interpreted 
Those  who  oppose  the  ABM  insi.st  that 
it   is   an   antibomber  system.  It  is  not 
within  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rus- 
sians   who  believe  in  modem  weapons, 
would  be  building  another  costly  system 
directed  exclusively  at  bomber  defense  at 
this  late  date. 

Remember,  there  never  has  been  any 
doubt  on  the  need  for  this  system  ex- 
pressed by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stan- 
even  when  Mr.  McNamara  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  actuality  of  a  Russian  ABM  sys- 
tem after  all  the  world  knew  it  was  under 
construction.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff 
are  the  real  experts  on  defense  needs. 

Whatever  intelligence  may  be  avail- 
able to  our  friends  who  oppose  ABM  re- 
member that  all  the  intelligence  which 
has  been  accumulated  on  defense  and 
defense  needs  is  available  to  this  com- 
mittee. And  we  are  basing  our  action  to- 
day on  that  intelligence. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  more  to  the 
question  of  ABM  deployment  than  meets 
the  eye.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  this 
Nation  is  the  bulwark  of  the  free  world. 
That  free  worid  and  the  world  of  com- 
munism, which  opposes  it.  are  both  con- 
cerned with  the  threat  o_f  nuclear  war 
This  is  a  manv-natlon  worid,  including 
five  countries  so  far  that  have  exploded 
nuclear  devices.  It  is  a  world  in  which 
possession  of  a  nuclear  warhead  has  be- 
come a  status  symbol  of  enormous  sig- 
nificance to  be  sought  by  all. 

Today,  despite  all  of  the  talks  and  con- 
versations that  we  hear  about  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control,  the  stability  of 
this  world  rests  on  the  instabUity  of  nu- 
clear peace— the  so-called  pax  ballistica. 
The  slabUity  of  this  peace  rests— and  will 
continue  to  rest— on  the  ability  of  this 
Nation  to  mamtain  its  position  of  nuclear 
deterrence.  The  United  States  has  made, 
and    is    honoring,    long-range    defense 
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commitments  In  an  effort  to  Insure 
freedom- loving  people  of  thla  country 
and  of  the  world  the  right  to  life.  Uberty. 
and  pursuit  of  happiness  I  believe  that 
the  risk  of  these  commitments  are  com- 
mensurate with  what  Is  at  stake 

The  word  commitment"  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant one  in  the  eyes  of  many  It  does  les- 
sen the  autonomy  of  one  country  or  an- 
other In  some  way  or  other  It  does  call 
from  time  to  time  on  one  country  to 
respond  in  a  costly  fashion.  We  are  com- 
mitted, for  example,  to  NATO  In  regard 
to  an  attack  on  Europe  as  if  it  were  an 
attack  on  ourselves  We  have  extended 
commitments  In  varying  degrees  to  other 
allies  and  to  some  nonallned  countries 

It  Is  frequently  pamful  It  has  been 
painful  in  the  past,  it  is  pamful  today 
and  I  predict  that  it  will  be  painful  In  the 
future.  But  It  IS  not  quixotic  tilting  with 
windmills  If  we  do  not  make  it  clear  and 
keep  it  plain  that  the  alinement  of  our 
interests  and  capabilities  make  the  sac- 
rifice sqa^ler  in  fulfilling  commitments 
than  in  not  fulfilling  it.  the  countne.s  in 
question  will  have  to  preserve  their  safety 
by  their  own  means  This,  in  a  nuclear 
world,  can  only  mean  that  they  will  try 
to  obtam  nuclear  .safety  by  nuclear 
means. 

I  submit  that  if  the  United  States  does 
not  protect  herself,  then  how  can  she 
protect  others.  A  noted  jjpponent  of  the 
ABM  deployment  has  frankly  and  point- 
edly stated : 

In  my  view  the  aiiportdiu  question  for 
the  West  Is  whether  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  demiiiids  rh«t  she  try 
to  protect  against  the — 

What  he  refers  to  as — 
Uttle-probablllty  threat  of  nuclear  war.  even 
If  the  chani:e  of  effective  protection  Is  itself 
small  over  the  long  run  Perhaps  any  amount 
of  money  and  any  encouragement  to  the 
arms  race  are  worth  .i  small  chance  of  pro- 
tecting American  society  And  perhaps  noth- 
ing m  the  resultant  arms  race  can  make 
the  United  States  much  mure  vulnerable 
than  she  Is  now 

To  answer  the  important  question  I 
have  just  quoted,  the  national  interest  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world 
demands  that  she  try  to  protect  herself 
and  m  protecting  herst-lf.  protect  the 
free  world  which  today,  in  the  words  of 
the  same  speaker  look  to  her  for  some 
kmd  of  moral  and  financial  leadership.  ' 

The  qualified  authorities  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  feel  that  it  will  lead  to  an  arms 
race  The  President  s  .stand  in  requestmn 
funds  for  the  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  and  its  approval  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House  in  authonzim;  legislation 
has  been  accompanied  by  of  all  things, 
an  agreement  from  the  Soviet  Union  for 
discussions  on  arm.s  control  measures. 

The  additional  views  coiitamed  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  militaiT  con- 
struction bill  pose  w!mt  is  referred  to  as 
■  the  basic  question,  which  is  the  side  of 
safety  ■:>  Is  it  to  build  an  ABM  sy.stem 
knowing  that  such  action  must  inevi- 
tably provoke  a  Soviet  re.sponse.  or  Is  it 
to  hold  back,  temporarily  at  least,  the 
initiative  until  It  is  known  where  the 
current  discussions  on  the  reduction  of 
nuclear   weapons   are   going'  ' 

Ml-  Chairman,  aui  action  on  the  de- 
ployment of  the  ABM  .system  has  al- 
ready   provoked    a    So\iet    response.    A 


portion  of  that  reapoiise  la  the  current 
discussions  on  arms  control  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers 

We  all  believe  In  the  Importance  of 
pre.servlng  options,  or  the  ability  to  de- 
fer decision  In  order  to  make  a  final 
resdlve  on  the  basis  of  the  utmost  In 
miomiatlon  about  various  alternatives. 
This  matter  has  been  discussed  and  de- 
bated and  studied  day  in  and  day  out 
and  moment  m  and  moment  out  by  ex- 
pert's In  this  country  and  throughout 
the  free  world  Volumes  are  available  on 
b<jUi  and  all  sides  of  the  question.  There 
Ls  enough  mfomiatlon  available  to  fill 
a  uood  size  library  Some  may  feel  un- 
easy about  getting  involved  In  affairs 
like  this.  but.  in  the  words  of  the  former 
President  of  the  United  States,  "the 
buck  stops  here."  Decisions  cannot  be 
postponed  indefinitely  as  much  as  we 
would  like  to  do  so.  Putting  off  the 
awful  day  fi-equently  makes  things  still 
more  awtul.  ;is  many  of  us  think  has 
been  proven  in  other  areas  and  in  other 
programs  and  problems  facinu  our 
(•()untr>'. 

We  cannot  place  our  faith  completely 
111  quixotic  Utopias  which  will  banish 
nuclear  weapons. 

We  might  as  well  get  u.sed  to  living 
with  a  ballistic  peace  in  .some  form  or 
another  without."  in  the  words  of  our 
Ambassador  to  NATO,  the  clarities  of 
either  unambiguous  war  or  unalloyed 
peace." 

Such  realltle.s  demand  that  we  pro- 
tect ourselves. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  we  must  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  deployment  of  the 
ABM  system  today  It  may  foreclose 
some  options  which  people  like  to  think 
they  have,  but  commitment  is  essential 
if  we  want  to  keep  othei-s  oi>en  in  the 
future.  Including  the  arms  control 
talks  to  which  those  oppOvSing  this  pro- 
mam  ha\c  referred. 

This  countiy.  I  trust,  has  learned  and 
must  continue  to  leani  just  as  i)eople 
must  learn  to  distinguish  between  a 
legitimate  intei'est  in  insurance  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  this  country  and 
of  obsessive  concern  for  maintaimng  op- 
tions and  doing  nothing  about  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  In  the 
qiuxotlc  hope  that  some  good  falr>'  rid- 
ing on  A  wiiite  horse  will  .suddenly  come 
and  bring  dlsamiament  and  [x^ace  with 
a  wave  of  her  magic  wand  to  a  world 
be.sei  by  nuclear  terror 

The  security  of  the  free  'a  ui  Id  demands 
that  the  United  States  protect  iier.self 
and  her  nuclear  capability  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  The  .scientists  and  mlll- 
taiy  minds  m  whom  we  place  our  faith 
and  trust  our  lives  believe  that  the  ABM 
system  will  do  this  I  am  convinced  that 
they  are  right  Congress  has  on  two  (K- 
casions  in  recent  months  overwhelm- 
ingly agreed  with  that  conclusion  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  changed 
txiay  I  trust  that  the  amendment  will 
be  voted  down  overwhelmingly,  .so  that 
the  countries  of  the  free  world  and  the 
people  of  ihe.se  United  States  will  know- 
that  at  least  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives IS  willing  to  make  the  .sacrifice  of 
dollars  m  order  to  assure  their  protec- 
tion against  the  threat  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. 

And  flnally  some  of  those  who  appose 


the  ABM  feel  that  Red  China  should  be 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  and 
have  urged  that  nation's  admission  to 
Uie  United  Nations.  I  am  confident  they 
do  so  In  good  faith.  But  I  do  not  repose 
a  similar  trust  in  the  worlds  greatest  ex- 
ponent of  communism  by  force  or  black- 
mail. 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Chairman,  will  tin- 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  SIKES  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  This  system  cannot  be 
deployed  overnight.  Whether  there  i- 
slippage  or  not.  it  will  take  considerabli 
time  to  get  it  In  operation. 

Mr  SIKES.  Very  definitely.  We  do  not 
want  to  complete  our  system  after  the 
China  threat  Is  an  actuality.  I  would 
rather  have  it  aliead  of  time. 

Mr  JONAS  That  is  correct.  May  I 
make  one  further  comment? 
Mr  SIKES.  Of  course. 
Mr  JONAS  Is  It  not  somewhat  Uke 
the  situation  of  the  owner  of  a  house'' 
All  tlie  money  the  owner  spends  on  fire 
insurance  is  wasted  if  he  never  has  .i 
fire  But  you  do  not  want  to  have  you: 
house  unprotected  against  fire. 

Mr.  snCES.  Exactly,  and  we  know  th.ii 
China  is  a  reckless  power.  Chairman  Mim 
has  publicly  discounted  the  catastrophic 
effects  of  a  nuclear  war.  Human  live.s 
mean  nothing  to  him.  So  a  defen.se 
against  a  Chinese  threat  is  also  protec- 
tion against  blackmail. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  .sure 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  knou> 
studies  are  being  made  as  to  possible 
sites  for  the  Sentinel.  Three  sites  aie 
under  .study  inside  or  near  the  city  oi 
Seattle  and  its  vicinity,  and  we  are  hav- 
ing great  diCBculty  in  getting  the  Arm\ 
to  justify  whatever  decision  they  an 
going  to  make  as  to  a  location.  Tht 
people  in  my  congressional  district  do 
not  want  any  anti-missile-missile  located 
In  or  near  the  city.  But  the  question  I 
cannot  answer,  for  which  the  gentleman 
could  give  me  information,  is  if  a  suc- 
cessful Sentinel  is  developed,  then  in 
the  event  that  we  did  intercept  a  nuckai 
weapon  coming  in  our  direction,  would 
that  contaminate  the  atmosphere  to  the 
point  that  it  would  result  in  a  "kill"  ui 
the  city  or  in  the  vicinity  where  the.ve 
Sentinel  sites  will  be  located? 

Mr  SIKES  Not  necessarily,  and 
probably  not.  These  .sites  will  be  some 
distance  away  from  the  centers  of  popu- 
lation, and  every  effort  is  being  made, 
first,  to  use  Government  land  wherever 
suitable  land  is  owned  already  by  the 
Government,  and.  next,  to  arrive  at  a 
.satisfactorj-  decision  with  the  local  of- 
ficials on  a  site  whlcii  is  least  objection- 
able to  the  people  in  the  centers  which 
are  included  in  the  program.  The  pro- 
tection of  the  populace  is  uppermost  on 
these  considerations 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  I  do  so  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
argument  for  and  against  th^  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 
There  is  not  a  Member  on  the  flooi 
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who  is  not  concerned  with  th-  security 
of  the  United  States.  Doubtless,  many 
Members  will  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment on  the  belief  that  the  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel  will  provide  a  defense 
against  an  attack  by  an  enemy  utilizing 
mtercontinental  ballistic  missiles.  A  close 
study  of  the  testimony  and  relative  data 
surrounding  ths  program  indicates  that 
It  does  not  provide  a  "defense"  in  the 
classical  sense  of  the  word. 

We  are  told  that  the  purpose  of  this 
system  is  to  provide  a  defense  against 
the  threat  of  Chinese  ICBM'e  expected 
to  be  operative  by  the  mid  to  late  1970s. 
Yet  we  also  know  that  the  system  will 
not  be  effective  against  missiles  with 
sophisticated  penetration  aids  such  as 
multiple  independent  reentry  vehicles— 
MIRVs.  Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chinese  will  be  encouraged  to  develop 
missiles  with  such  aids.  In  addition,  we 
know  that  the  Sentinel  will  be  ineffective 
against  missiles  launched  from  subma- 
rines. , 

Since  we  have  strong  evidence  that  the 
Chinese  are  involved  in  a  massive  subma- 
rine construction  program  we  can  ex- 
pect that  thev  will  utilize  these  subs  as 
missile  carriers.  All  they  need  are  a  few 
Chinese  subs  carrying  air-breathing  mis- 
sUes  stationed  off  the  west  coast  and  the 
Sentinel  is  defeated.  When  we  consider 
the  fact  that  the  ballistic  missile  paths 
between  the  United  States  and  China 
cross  Russia,  the  obvious  difficulty  for 
Chinese  firings  of  ballistic  missiles  be- 
comes more  apparent. 

Even  if  It  were  effective  against  the 
Cliinese  for  a  brief  span  of  time,  I  have 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
Pentagon's  justification  for  deploying 
the  system  now. 

Prior  to  September  1967,  we  were  as- 
sured by  high  authorities  that  there  was 
no  need  to  deploy  such  a  system,  that 
our  deterrent  to  nuclear  war  was.  and 
would  continue  to  be,  our  overwhelming 
offensive  capability.  Why  is  a  deterrent 
deemed  to  be  adequate  against  the  So- 
viets not  adequate  against  the  Chinese. 
Last  year,  Secretary  McNamara  stated: 
W©  believe  the  Soviet  Union  has  essentially 
the  same  requirement  for  a  deterrent  or 
•assured  destruction"  force  as  the  United 
States.  Tlierefore.  deployment  by  the  U.S. 
oi  an  ABM  defense  which  would  degrade 
the  destruction  capability  of  the  Soviets'  of- 
fensive force  to  an  unacceptable  level  would 
lead  to  expansion  of  that  force.  This  would 
leave  us  no  better  off  than  we  were  before. 


ing  statement  in  his  statement  Septem- 
ber 18: 

If  a  weapons  system  works — and  works 
well— there  Is  strong  pressure  from  many 
directions  to  procure  and  employ  the  weapon 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  prtident  level 
required. 


Except.  I  would  add,  that  we  would 
have  spent  S5  to  $50  billion  dollars. 

So  it  appeals  that  the  Defense  De- 
l^artment  wishes  to  base  its  case  on  the 
Chinese  threat.  We  know  that  the  so- 
called  Chinese  argument  is  a  ploy.  The 
real  argument  is  over  the  construction 
of  an  ABM  against  the  Soviets. 

Since  the  birth  of  ballistic  missiles  we 
have  depended  upon  very  massive  offen- 
^-ive  capability  as  a  deterrent  against  the 
Soviets. 

The  deployment  of  this  ABM  system 
suddenly  changes  the  strategy.  Since  it  is 
admitted  by  almost  all  the  experts  that 
the  system  can  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
use  of  sophisticated  penetration  aids, 
there  must  be  some  other  reasons  for 
this  change  in  strategy.  I  think  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara  made  a  highly  reveal- 


What  pressures,  Mr.  Chairman,  were 
exerted  by  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex to  deploy  this  system  in  the  force 
of  overwhelming  evidence  that  it  will  be 
ineffective? 

It  is  time  that  we  break  out  of  the  dan- 
gerous upward  spiral  of  the  arms  race. 
It  is  time  that  we  in  Congress  asked  .some 
hard  questions  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. If  we  deploy  this  system,  we  may 
well  be  injuring  the  security  of  the 
United  States  instead  of  protecting  it. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  Chinese  de- 
velopment of  an  ICBM  has  been  delayed 
by  a  year  and  that  our  ability  to  deploy 
is  much  faster  than  their  ability  to  de- 
velop an  ICBM,  and  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  United  States-Soviet  arms  limita- 
tion talks  are  imminent.  I  recommend 
that  these  amendments  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  that  I  be- 
lieve the  first  priority  which  should  con- 
cern all  of  us  in  the  Congress  is  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  But  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  undertake  this 
Sentinel  program,  this  anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile program,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  pot 
to  try  to  understand  this  in  layman's 
terms  after  we  read  and  study  what  the 
experts  have  told  us. 

I  believe  the  first  question  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  is.  will  this  defensive  system 
work?  Will  it  protect  the  United  States  in 
the  event  of  a  nuclear  holocaust? 

I  believe  the  evidence  is  clear,  In  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  not  fur- 
nish us  with  the  defense  which  would  be 
required,  and  that  the  Soviets  would 
have  and  do  have  the  capability  of  in- 
fiicting  tremendous  destruction  upon  the 
United  States,  and  that  our  safety  lies 
in  our  deterrent  power,  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  offensive  weapons  and  second- 
strike  weapons  which  can  deter  and  must 
deter  if  there  is  to  be  peace— must  deter 
the  Soviet  Union  from  initiating  a  first 
nuclear  strike  against  the  United  States. 
There  has  been  much  evidence  in  this 
field  and  in  this  regard. 

One  of  the  justifications  for  an  antl- 
ballistic-missile  ^ystem  and  for  the  de- 
ployment of  one  has  been,  true,  it  will 
not  be  effective  against  the  Soviets  but  it 
may  well  be  effective  against  a  smaller 
strike  from  Red  China.  Well,  now  that 
also  is  questionable  because  it  assumes 
that  a  smaller  strike  from  Red  China 
would   come    from    an   intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  against  which  the  ABM 
would  be  effective.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  ABM  would  not  be  effective  against 
a  submarine  missile  attack  by  the  Chi- 
nese, or  an  attack  from  a  surface  vessel 
or  some  other  sneak,  small  attack;  if  I 
may  characterize   a  nuclear   attack   as 
being    small.    If,    on    the    other    hand, 
Red  China  makes  tremendous  strides  in 
its  nuclear  capability,  we  then  would  find 
it  in  the  category  of  a  nation  similiar  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  therefore  we  would  be 
faced  with  the  same  problem  vis-a-vis 
China  as  we  are  with  Russia,  that  an 
ABM  will  not  give  us  an  effective  defense. 


This  has  been  the  thinking  of  the 
United  States.  This  has  been  the  thinking 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  all  who  have  reluscd  to  de- 
))I()y  a  h.yftem  in  pa.sl  \fars 

Yet  today  we  are  suddenly  being  asked 
Kj  rrver.se  I  .should  like  to  u.sk  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  !Mr.  Sikes),  why?  What 
has  happened?  What  has  changed,  that 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  deploy  a  sys- 
tem which  we  refused  to  deploy  becau.se, 
I  believe,  we  felt  it  would  not  give  us  ef- 
fective defense  and  that  our  real  de- 
fen.se  must  rest  with  our  offensive 
capability? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
good  friend  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  ffcntle- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  should  like  to  invite  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  appropriated  funds  to  initiate 
an  ABM  system  approximately  2  years 
before  deployment  of  the  system  was 
Ijermitted  by  Secretar>'  McNamara. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff  had  testified 
there  was  a  requirement  for  it  We  knew 
the  Russians  were  building  an  ABM  sys- 
tem. Many  of  us,  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment had  genuine  concern  about  the 
Russian  threat. 

For  2  year.s.  under  that  .'stimulus.  Con- 
urcss  provided   funds,   which   the   Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  recommended,  but 
Secretary  McNamara  did  not  allow  it  to 
be  expended,  because  he  was  relying  on 
an    ABM   penetration   capability   which 
he  thought  was  a  sufficient  deterrent. 
Then  laist  year  Secretary  McNamara 
reversed    himself   and,    noting   the   new 
threat— the  Red  Chinese  missile  capa- 
bility—building  up  on  the  West,  stated 
tliat  we  should  proceed  to  develop  a  thin 
ABM  defense.  Tliis  system  will  be  much 
less  costly  than  the  one  previously  con- 
sidered for  defense  against  Russia  but  it 
will  provide  a  measure  of  defense  against 
Red  China  which  we  know  to  be  a  very 
reckless  power. 

The  fact  that  we  are  to  have  a  thin 
ABM  defense  now,  will  permit  us  to  ex- 
pand and  to  build  to  a  larger  concept 
if  we  .see  a  need  for  additional  defenses 
against  Soviet  Russia. 

Now,  I  do  not  consider  tliat  we — the 
US.  Government — have  changed  our 
minds.  Secrctarj-  McNamara  held  the 
prop  ram  back  for  what  he  considered  to 
be  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  However, 
he  had  cause  to  chance  his  mind.  His 
recommendations  are  quite  clear  and 
they  are  that  we  should  proceed  with  the 
development  of  a  limited  ABM  system. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  inoceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
ihe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GIAIMO.  Let  me  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcomimt- 
tee.  When  I  speak  of  "we,"  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  matter 
of  policy.  1  am  weU  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Congress  itself  have  taken  a  consistent 
position  in  this. 
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However,  I  am  not  overly  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  taken  this  position,  because  the 
history  of  military  leaders  and  experts, 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect.  Is 
that  they  have  a  tendency  to  err  on  the 
side  of  safety  So  Is  ours  There  is  no 
question  about  that  Still  In  the  past  we 
have  seen  examples  where  they  have  ad- 
vocated programs  which  later  had  to  be 
scrapped  I  would  not  like  to  see  this 
happen  m  this  instance  I  would  like  to 
be  more  convinced  before  we  deploy  this 
defensive  weapon  that  it  is  going  to  be 
effective  I  do  not  see  these  facts  before 
me  now 

Mr  snCES  Mr  Chaimian,  will  the 
gentleman   yield'' 

Mr  GIAIMO   I  yield  to  the  chairman 

Mr  snCES  Of  course,  there  has  to 
be  a  balance  in  tlie  recommendations  of 
our  military  leaders  That  is  why  we 
have  civilian  control  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Nevertheless  I  am  sure 
tile  dlsttngulshed  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me.  that  the  milltan,-  leaders  are 
our  best  witnesses  on  defense  Jiped.s 
This  is  their  business  and  this  is  their 
life's  work.  They  have  faced  the  enemy 
and  they  know  his  capabilities  They 
must  attempt  to  make  certain  that  we 
win  have  enough  defense  to  protect  our 
people. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  There  is  no  question  of 
that.  Again  I  must  say  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  have  .some  greater  evi- 
dence before  us  that  we  have  a  capa- 
bility of  deploying  a  defensive  system 
which  will  work  and  that  we  are  not 
Just  reacting  to  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians deployed  a  questionable  system 
aroimd  their  cities  of  Moscow  and 
Leningrad 

Mr  SIKES  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up 
my  friend's  time,  but  may  I  remind  him 
again  that  we  have  had  12  years  of  in- 
tensive research  and  development  on 
this  program  and  have  .-^pent  S4  billion 
In  preparation  for  deployment  For  sev- 
eral years  we  have  been  able  to  knock 
down  a  target  missile  with  the  system 
which  is  now  in  development.  I  find  it 
difQcult  to  understand  why  we  can  not 
expect  the  system  to  work  successfully 

Mr  GIAIMO  But  is  it  not  true  that 
the  evidence  is  clear  that  it  will  ;iot  deter 
a  Soviet  attack  or  knock  down  all  of  the 
missiles  they  could  ."^end  over  here? 

Mr  SnCES  It  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  will  deter  :i  Soviet  attack 
to  the  limit  of  the  capability  which  is 
being  built  Into  It  It  Is  a  limited  system 
It  will  provide  protection  for  military  In- 
stallations, and  It  will  save  as  many  as 
20  millions  of  lives  around  certain  pop- 
ulation areas 

Mr  GIAIMO  Yet  the  fact  is  that  if 
the  Soviets  were  to  strike  the  United 
States,  even  with  this  thin  ABM  .system 
they  would  have  missiles  that  could  «et 
through  and  cause  destruction.  Is  that 
not  .so'' 

Mr.  SIKES  Prfsumably,  20  million 
pefiple  can  be  .saved  by  this  system,  and 
while  I  would  prefer  to  build  a  more  ex- 
tensive system  that  would  save  90  million 
or  100  million  lives  m  case  of  an  all-out 
Soviet  attack.  I  con.sider  what  is  now 
proposed  is  an  important  step  forward. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Twenty  million  people 
coulc  be  saved  if  the  Soviet  Union  did 


not  react  to  our  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  and  resorted  to  a  greater  overkill 
capability  and  to  the  MIRV  type  of  capa- 
bility which  could  Inflict  greater  dam- 
age, and  then  we  would  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  20  million  lives  that  would 
be  saved  here. 

Mr  SIKES  Tlie  Soviets  have  already 
reacted  to  this  fact  by  agreeing  to  go  to 
the  conference  table  and  talk  about  the 
problem  of  limiting  ballistic  missile 
defenses. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GIAIMO  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  would  like 
to  Eusk  him  as  to  whether  we  have  a  sys- 
tem which  is  advanced  sufHclently.  tech- 
nically .speaking,  to  justify  spending  a  lot 
of  money  on  production  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  is  as  concerned  with  that 
question  as  I  am 

Mr   GIAIMO    Precisely. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  That  .>  '  hat 
bothers  us  all. 

Mr  GIAIMO  That  is  why  the  amend- 
ment leaves  in  the  money  for  contiiiu'd 
research  and  development. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  In  that  con- 
nection, let  me  quote  to  you  from  what 
SecretaiT  McNamara  had  to  say  on  this 
very  question  These  arc  from  the  de- 
fense hearings  of  1968: 

secretary  McNamara  My  opinion  Is  that 
we  .ire  more  likely  to  .ulvance  tlie  stale  ot 
the  .irt  wttliiout  u  production  program  than 
we  ,ire  with  one  That  may  sound  paradoxi- 
cal but  I  think  it  Is  true  for  this  reason 
.■\ny  ^ne  of  these  pro^^rains — posture  .\  let 
us  say  at  $10  billion.  If  you  could  hold  it  to 
that,  or  posture  B  at  $20  billion — is  a  fan- 
tastically large  weapons  pmgram.  larger  than 
any  other  single  weapons  program  in  the 
hlsUjry  of  the  world  It  would  take  so  much 
attention  from  Western  Electric  and  Bell 
I,aborat<ines  .uid  the  associated  scientists 
<ind  engineers,  that  I  am  sure  the  research 
proi^ram  for  .tdvanclng  the  state  of  the  art 
wouUl  sutler 

Are  you  striving  for  scientific  break- 
throughs? Can  you  strive  as  hard  with 
this  limited  ABM  budget  as  you  could  by 
spending  large  .sums  of  money? 

Mr  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

•By  unanimou.s  con.srnt  Mr  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  < 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GIAIMO  I  yield  to  the  iTentle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr  HOSMER.  The  answer  to  the 
statement  that  was  just  made  is  simply 
this;  No  matter  if  you  move  ahead  with 
the  state  of  the  art,  .so  long  as  it  is  in 
a  filing  cabinet  it  is  not  protecting  you 
from  incoming  ICBM  missiles.  It  has  to 
be  m  hardware  No  matter  how  imperfect 
It  may  be,  it  will  at  least  establish  a  de- 
gree of  -Stability  and  protection  with 
reference  to  the  uncertainty  of  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr  GIAIMO  That  is  the  point  I  would 
.say  to  the  gentleman  that  new  construc- 
tion and  other  improvements  will  not  be 
able  to  stop  the  Soviets  or  any  other 


nuclear  power  to  get  through,  we  will 
.say.  at  least  five  missiles  but  not  over  50. 
It  IS  still  going  to  create  havoc  in  the 
United  States.  We  will  have  to  strike 
with  our  counterstrlke  ability  and  look 
at  the  horror  which  it  would  create. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Are  there  any  plans 
being  made  to  develop  this  system  where- 
by the  so-called  thin  antiballistlc  mi.ssilo 
would  contain  an  atomic  attack  from  .i 
.submarine? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  As  I  understand  it.  it  is 
not  specifically  designed  for  submarinr 
attacks  but  basically  the  Spartan  mi.s- 
sile  is  designed  to  protect  against  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  coming  i:; 
out  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  Sprint 
is  designed  for  closer  protection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  This  Is  not  designed  spe- 
cifically for  a  missile  attack  launched 
from  submarines  but  would  provide  .i 
measure  of  defense.  It  is  designed  more 
for  eliminating  the  Incoming  ballistic 
mi.ssile  through  the  use  of  the  antiballis- 
tlc missile. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  in  view  of 
this  fact,  the  fact  of  the  Increased  build- 
ing of  .submarine  activity  of  both  poten- 
tial enemies.  I  think  we  are  being  very 
ostrich-like  in  thinking  that  this  type 
thing  would  protect  us. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  In  responding  to  the 
.statement  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  JoelsonI.  it  should  bo 
pointed  out.  that  military  classification 
places  a  uood  deal  of  technical  informa- 
tion beyond  our  reach  and  therefore  it 
Is  beyond  the  knowledge  of  most  of  us 
to  know  the  exact  capability  of  the  anti- 
ballistlc-ml.>-s'lc  system.  However.  I  can 
say  It  has  been  siublicly  noted  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  the  Sentinel  ABM  is 
vulnerable  to  clo.se  in  .sea-launchcci 
attacks. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  listened  with  .i 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  debate  which 
has  gone  on  so  far.  I  have  a  great  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  who  introduced 
the  amendment  and  for  those  gentlemen 
who  support  it.  However.  I  might  review 
again  what  has  happened  on  this  que-- 
tlon  previously  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  fii-t 
time  that  this  subject  has  been  debated 
It  was  debated  under  the  military  au- 
thorisation bill  in  the  other  body  and.  in 
that  body,  by  a  bipartisan  vote,  it  was 
adopted  72  to  12.  a  vote  to  go  ahead 
with  the  ABM. 

Further,  we  had  a  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject on  the  military  procurement  author- 
ization bill  in  this  body  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  a  vote  of  147  for  the  system 
and  40  against. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlerr.an  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr  COHELAN.  I  w'ulrt  Ije  delighted 
If  the  gentleman  would  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  on  a  rollcall 
vote  and  obli;.;e  us  with  offering  a  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  on  this  subject. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  does  not  want  to  upset 
the  precedents  of  the  House  with  respect 
to  that  matter. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  to  wait 
to  reach  the  point  when  we  know 
whether  or  not  the  thing  will  work,  then 
It  IS  too  late  for  all  of  us.  I  believe,  if  we 
ire  going  to  err  we  are  better  to  err  on 
'the  side  of  .safety  for  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  because  I  do  not  know,  and  the 
;.cntleman  from  Connecticut  does  not 
know  whether  or  not  it  will  work. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  een- 
(leman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
ileman  completely,  and  I  say  that  error 
,  n  the  .side  of  .safety  at  this  point  in  our 
neuotiations  and  our  relations  with  an- 
other country,  particularly  the  Soviet 
Union  means  let  us  buUd  up  our  of- 
fensive capability.  That  is  where  our 
.strength  is.  and  not  in  a  defense  weapon 
which  is  questionable  at  the  most. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
could  be  correct,  but  the  gentleman 
remembers  that  we  developed  antiair- 
craft guns  years  ago.  and  we  were  not 
-ure  that  they  would  work.  I  served  in 
the  European  Theater,  and  was.  and  I 
am  delighted  that  we  had  antiaircraft 
:  uns.  They  were  not  100-percent  effec- 
tive, but  they  were  a  very  valuable 
deterrent,  and  they  are  today. 

So.  if  I  err.  I  want  to  err  on  the  side  of 
-afety.  . 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
vield.  the  gentleman  talks  about  erring 
on  the  side  of  safety.  It  has  been  dis- 
cus.sed  on  the  floor  by  previous  speakers 
that  this  system  would  save  approxi- 
mately 20  million  lives.  What  about  the 
150  million  lives  that  would  be  lost  in 
huch  an  attack?  What  about  those  peo- 
ple? What  about  living  in  a  world  that 
lias  nuclear  dust  all  over  in  which  peo- 
ple could  not  possibly  live? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  the  crying  need  of  our  time 
IS  total  disarmament— but  we  do  not  live 
in  that  kind  of  a  world.  If.  we  did.  we 
might  not  even  have  to  have  a  military 
construction  bill  before  us  today,  but  the 
situation  is  not  that  easy. 

So  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our  country. 
Possibly  we  are  going  to  have  to  take 
additional  measures  to  try  to  protect  100 
million  people  instead  of  20  million  peo- 
ple against  a  Russian  atUck.  That  time 
may  come,  and  it  is  going  to  be  expen- 
sive when  it  does. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryand.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  believe  we 
all  agree  that  we  want  our  country  to  be 
safe  above  everything,  but  the  statement 
that  we  must  err  on  the  side  of  safety  is 

m  itself  a  meaningless  statement 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me.  let  me  just  say  it  is  mean- 
ingless unless  we  pet  caught  not  having 
erred  on  the  side  of  safety.  Then  we  will 
be  in  trouble. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  point  is,  if 
we  really  want  to  err  on  the  side  of 
•■afety.  then  let  us  spend  the  whole  na- 
tional income  in  being  safe,  because  no 
.-um  of  money  is  going  to  make  us  com- 
pletely safe.  The  important  thing  is— 
..nd  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  agree 
with  me — is  how  we  can  best  spend  our 
money  in  defending  our  country. 
I  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  McNamara  on 


his  testimony  that  the  best  way  to  defend 
our  country  was  not  to  spend  huge  sums 
on  defense,  but  to  spend  more  money 

offensively. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing debate,  because  I  can  remember  the 
davs  when  there  was  talk  of  massive  re- 
taliation. Those  were  days  when  people 
were  not  saying  we  should  do  some  of  the 
things  the  gentleman  is  saying  now.  1  be- 
lieve that  v,e  mu.st  have  a  strong  offen- 
sive but  we  have  to  develop  the  .state  of 
the  art  for  the  best  defenses  we  can  have 
as  far  as  the  ABM  system  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Cederberg 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr,  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  heard  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  saying 
that  this  was  not  designed  as  a  defense 
against  attack  from  submarines.  Now.  in 
view  of  the  obvious  increase  in  submarine 
building  of  our  potential  enemy,  I  do  not 
believe  the  enemy  is  going  to  be  so  co- 
operative and  considerate  as  to  deliver 
the  kind  of  attack  that  we  have  a  defense 
for.  Would  not  the  enemy  forsake  this 
type  of  an  offense,  and  merely  turn  to  an 
attack  by  submarines? 

Mr.  McFALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  there  is  an 
answer  to  that.  This  system  is  a  partial 
defense  against  submarines.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  time.  If  we  allow  them  to  sneak 
up  against  one  of  our  coasts  it  possibly 
would  not  be  a  good  defense,  but  that  is 
why  we  have  our  antisubmarine  warfare 
units.  That  is  a  reason  for  the  amount 
of  money  we  are  spending  on  antisubma- 
rine warfare— to  keep  those  submarines 
away  from  our  coast.  We  are  not  going 
to  rely  solely  upon  this  system  for  our 
defense  against  submarines. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  HosmerI. 
Mr  HOSMER.  I  think  it  is  also  an 
answer  to  the  gentleman  who  says,  ob- 
viously, this  was  not  an  attempt  to  pro- 
tect against  submarines,  that  it  is  just 
like  complaining  because  a  vaccine  docs 
not  protect  against  typhoid  that  it  is  no 
good.  That  is  the  logic  of  the  argument- 
if  there  is  any. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  JoelsonI. 
Mr  JOELSON.  I  would  say  that  any- 
body who  talks  about  a  partial  defense 
against  nuclear  attack  is  just  living  in 
a  dream  world. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  I  think  we  have  to 
have  ail  kinds  of  defenses,  and  by  the 
time  we  put  them  all  together,  we  may 
have  a  reasonably  good  deterrent.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  living  in  a  dream  world 

situation  at  all.  ,.     ^.v,    , 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Califorma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  yield  to  the 
centleman. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  I  think 
when  you  talk  about  this  submarine 
warfare.  It  is  a  two-way  street.  We  have 
some  .submarines  that  can  do  just  as 
much  damage  as  their  submarines. 

Lot  me  point  out  to  you  that  in  World 
War  I.  one  of  the  dastardly  things  that 
was  introduced  was  poison  gas.  But  in 
World  War  II  it  was  not  used  because 
wc  were  prepared  to  use  i^oison  uas  just 
as  the  encmv  was.  So  both  sides  did  not 
use  it.  If  wc  have  a  defense  or  if  we  have 
an  aggressive  submarine,  then  it  is  go- 
ing to  deter  the  other  countries  from 
using  their  submarines. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut   IMr.  GiaimoI. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  what  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, has  said.  That  is  exactly  what  wc 
have  been  trying  to  say. 

You  must  rely  upon  your  offensive 
capabilities  and  what  we  are  doing  here 
is  trying  to  inject  into  the  picture  re- 
liance upon  a  questionable  defensive 
capabihtv.  an  antiballistlc  mi.ssile.  which 
we  admit  will  not  work  effectively  com- 
pletelv  again.st  the  Soviet  Union.  I  do 
not  know  what  it  means  when  it  is  said  a 
defense  does  not  work  completely 
against  the  Soviet  Union  except  to  me 
it  means  that  we  will  get  many  missiles 
which  will  come  in  and  create 
destruction. 

Tlie  onlv  justification  is  against 
China  and'  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  it  would  be 
effective  either. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sev  !  Mr.  Hunt). 

Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  my 
colleague  from  Michigan  and  to  say  fur- 
ther that  vour  presentment  is  most  re- 
freshing to  one  who  thinks  about  our 
defense  and  saving  millions  of  lues 
rather  than  spending  money  all  over  the 
world  on  programs  not  conducive  to  our 
best  interests. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  thought  about 
the  American  people.  Whether  we  are 
talking  about  partial  defenses  which 
will  mean  something  to  us  in  our  Nation 
or  whether  we  are  speaking  about  mas- 
sive retaliation,  one  must  not  get  away 
from  the  point. 

The  thing  that  we  are  concerned  about 
and  the  thing  I  want  to  comment  on  is 
when  are  we  going  to  start  thinking  about 
something  for  the  benefit  of  the  popula- 
tion of  America  for  many  cenerations  to 
come— your  children  and  my  children 
and  everyone's  elses  children.  That  is. 
solid  protective  action  for  all. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  in 
closing.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment.  I  recognize 
that  there  arc  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  this  question.  But  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned if  I  walk  through  the  teller  line. 
I  am  going  to  vote  to  install  this  ABM  be- 
Lu^ere  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secre- 
tary    of    Defense    have    changed    their 
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mind — and  they  must  hAve  had  some 
reason. 

There  h««  been  some  sclentlflc  thinking 
going  on  and  some  reevaluatlon  of  the 
entire  situation  and  I  would  rather  vote 
on  the  side  of  safety.  The  rest  of  the 
membership  can  do  whatever  they  want. 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Chalrmaai.  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  surprljed  by  Uie 
attacks  made  upon  the  ABM  sy.stem  m 
connection  with  this  bill  for  military 
construction. 

Our  bill  today  includes  $263,300  for 
acquisition  of  ABM  sites  only  The  prin- 
cipal expenditures  for  ABM  research,  de- 
velopment, and  deployment  are  con- 
tained in  the  Defense  Subcommittee's 
appropriation  recommendations 

Any  attacic  against  the  ABM  system 
should  be  made  during  the  debate  on 
the  defense  appropriation  bill  If  the  op- 
ponents of  our  ABM  system  for  national 
defecMs  are  successful  in  defeating;  the 
theory  and  deployment  of  the  ABM  .sys- 
tem, then  our  recommendation  will  be 
unnecessary  and  certainly  not  funded 
or  expended. 

Actually,  the  attack  upon  the  ABM 
system,  or  any  other  matter  mvolvlng 
our  national  defense,  .should  have  been 
made  before  the  authorization  commit- 
tee— the  Committer  on  Armed  Services 
If  the  ABM  Ls  wrong  m  theor>',  practice, 
philosophy,  strategy  or  tactics,  this  deci- 
sion should  be  made  In  the  legislative 
committee  and  by  the  Congress  when 
considering  the  authorization  bill 

Certainly  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Subcommittee  on  De- 
fense of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  heard  more  witnesses,  taken  more 
testimony,  reviewed  more  evidence  over 
longer  periods  of  time  than  was  possible, 
feasible  or  appropriate  for  our  subcom- 
mltee  which  has  the  very  limited  respon- 
sibility of  providing  adequate  sites  and 
housing  for  a  system  of  national  defense 
which  has  the  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration, the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

This  Is  simply  not  the  appropnate  time 
for  a  forum  to  present  the  issue  of  "an 
ABM  system  or  no  ABM  system." 

If  we  have  any  doubt  concerning  tiie 
efficacy  or  the  correctness  of  the  ABM 
system,  we  should  err  on  the  .side  of 
approving  this  item  for  site  acquisition 
for  the  ABM  .system 

If  after  more  thoiouKh  consideration, 
we  have  any  valid  reason  for  changing 
our  strategy  of  national  defense,  we  can 
ea.sily  delete  the  .^BM  item  In  this  bill. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  tills  amendment. 

Also.  Mr  Chairman,  the  procedural 
problem  today  is  certainly  not  the  fault 
of  the  Ljentlenien  who  are  sincerely  at- 
tacking the  theory  of  ABM  system  of 
national  defen.se  today  It  is  the  fault 
ar.d  '.he  lack  of  management  of  the 
leadership  of  the  House  to  .schedule  the 
militai-y  construction  appropriations  bill 
before  the  consideration  of  the  defense 
and  procurement  appropriations  bills. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said,  th  re  are  arguments  on 


both  sides  of  this  qitestlon.  But  I  think 
it  is  time  to  stop  debating  the  matter  of 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  and  to  get 

on  with  the  deployment. 

We  have  been  waiting  for  about  10 
years  for  the  start  of  a  system  to  meet 
the  threat  of  ballistic  missiles  from 
foreign  powers. 

As  far  back  as  1958  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommended  the  Immediate  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system. 

Now  it  Is  true  that  at  that  time  the 
civilian  heads  of  the  Department  of  EVe- 
fense  did  not  concur  In  that  recom- 
mendation. Congress  went  along  with 
the  civilian  heads  of  the  Department. 
Later,  however.  Congress  showed  its  In- 
terest in  the  antl-balUstlc-missile  sys- 
tem by  .several  times  appropriating  funds 
to  start  deployment. 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  tlie 
tientleman  yield? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
i:;ent!eman  from  Cahfornia. 

.Mr  COHELAN  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  my  distinguished 
chainnan  of  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Subcommittee  of  the  Aimed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  who  Is  .so  knowledgeable 
in  this  area,  would  want  the  House  to 
know  that  as  we  sat  through  all  our 
Nike-X  heailnps  there  was  a  point  In 
time  at  which  tiie  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
.said.  We  should  deploy  the  Nike-X  sys- 
tem." Is  It  not  true  that  had  we  done  so 
at  that  time  the  sy.stem  would  be  quite 
ub.sole.scent  today? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  That  may  be 
true  If  we  had  done  it  at  that  time,  it 
would  be  obsolescent  today  But  this  is 
10  years  later  Sometime  In  the  future  It 
may  be  possible  that  we  will  need  an  ade- 
quate ABM  system  But  we  certainly  can- 
not wait  until  that  day  to  start  deploy- 
ment of  it.  I  say  10  years  later  we  should 
at  least  be  deploying  the  system  to  meet 
the  tlireat  that  exiits.  not  only  from  one 
nation  today,  but  now  two  nations,  and 
It  may  be  three  nations  sometime  In  the 
future.  We  cannot  wait  until  the  first 
missile  arrives  before  we  start  building 
an  anti-balllsilc-mlssile  system. 

Mr.  SIKES  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Kcntleman  yield? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
kjeiUleman  from  Florida. 

Mr  SIKES.  I  believe  It  Is  well  to  re- 
mind the  Committee  that  when  we  first 
aiarted  deploying  ICBM's  they  were  a 
far  cr>'  from  the  missiles  we  are  deploy- 
ing now  T)iey  have  been  developed  and 
improved  through  the  years.  I  think  the 
same  thing  would  happen  if  we  had 
started  witli  the  ABM  system  a  number 
of  years  ago.  Certainly  now  after  all  these 
years  of  research  and  development.  12 
years  of  research  and  development,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  install  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  positive  answer  to  a  missile 
threat. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Tlie  gentleman 
1.--  correct 

A  monipnl  ago  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  1  Mr  Jonas]  made  a  very 
good  point  when  he  said  that  it  Is  time 
now  tliat  we  put  to  work  the  research  and 
development  tliat  has  been  going  into 
this  program,  about  $4  billion  worth  of  it. 
and  we  have  readied  the  point  at  which 
we  will  not  perfect  the  system  more  until 


we  do  deploy.  The  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  by  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  at  the  time  was,  "We  said 
the  same  thing  about  research  and  devel- 
opment on  the  P-tll,  and  they  refer  to  a 
as  a  fiasco." 

Actually  the  P-Ul  is  not  a  fiasco.  Tl- 
research  and  development  has  paid  off  a^ 
far  as  its  use  by  the  Air  Force  is  cuii- 
cerned.  It  is  the  most  sophisticated  weap- 
on system  we  have  in  the  air  today.  It  ;> 
a  successful  aircraft  and  will  be  Improvi  d 
as  it  Is  in  operation.  So  will  an  ai.i  - 
balllstlc-mlssile  system  be  improved  a:  ; 
become  more  effective  as  It  is  placed  n. 
operation,  and  it  will  become  more  efft  c- 
tlve  only  after  it  is  placed  Into  operatiun 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  U.- 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  li  ■ 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  That  is  just  the  point  th  .■ 
I  intended  to  make  when  I  rose  to  .. 
the  gentleman  to  yield, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  The  gentlem,.  . 
was  absolutely  correct.  I  think  if  we  in.i 
another  $2  to  $300  million  of  research 
and  development  alone  into  the  projwi 
and  did  nothing  about  deploying  ih^ 
system,  we  would  be  wasting  a  considt i- 
able  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  argument  the  ge:,- 
tleman  is  now  making  leads  to  a  logu..l 
conclasion.  Could  not  we  .say  as  we  Uxik 
back  in  time  that  we  have  wasted.  U.it 
is,  we  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  moi.i  . 
on  miUtarj-  equipment  that  we  have  m  t 
had  to  use.  but  that  is  good  and  I  ho;>e 
we  never  have  to  use  it.  But  that  is  no 
reason  to  stop  research,  developmci/i. 
and  deployment. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  agree.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Before  my  time  expires.  I  wish  "o 
make  another  point,  and  that  point  i^ 
this;  The  decision  to  deploy  the  ABM 
system  was  not  made  lightly.  The  Jo;:.: 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  we  well  know,  h.ne 
been  in  favor  of  It  for  a  long  time.  Ti:o 
Congress  has  been  In  favor  of  it  for  .i 
long  time.  The  civilian  heads  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  to  be  sold  >>:. 
the  necessity  of  deploying  the  systc::; 
now.  and  they  did  it  only  after  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  world  .situatio: 
the  ix)tential  threat,  and  based  .  :i 
sound  intelligence, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  .:; 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  emphasize  oiicc 
more  that  the  ABM  system  will  not  actt;- 
ally  provide  the  type  of  protection  that 
the  proponents  of  the  system  say  it  will 

It  is  true  the  nation  that  develops  an 
effective  ABM  system  would  have  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  In  the  world  today, 
but  this  system  will  not  do  so.  Our  best 
protection  in  our  confrontation  with  the 
Soviets  today  is  .still  our  offensive  capa- 
bility. 

I  cannot  .see  that  the  proposed  ABM 
system — and  I  have  read  as  many  expert- 
as  I  can  on  the  subject — will  provide  .i 
definite  protection.  I  can  understand  the 
pressures  the  support  this  kind  of  .sys- 
tem. We  all  want  protection  from  a  nu- 
clear attack.  A  nuclear  attack  Is  too  hor- 
rible even  to  contemplate.  We  want  com- 
plete protection.  If  one  missile  penetrate.- 
our  defense,  it  Is  disastrous.  My  friend- 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question  havi' 
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stated  confidentially  that  it  would  save 
20  million  American  lives  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  attack.  Pray  God  that  an  at- 
tack never  comes  The  consequences  of 
such  an  attack  are  so  enormous  that  one 
hates  to  think  about  the  consequences. 
The  20  million  lives  which  would  be  saved 
if  the  attack  comes  would  be  saved  only 
at  the  cost  of  150  million  or  more  Amer- 
ican lives.  And  the  world  in  which  the  20 
million  would  have  to  live  would  be  un- 
endurable and  probably  uninhabitable. 

So  the  important  thins  is  to  try  to  pre- 
vent that  kind  of  war  from  uking  place. 
This  dubious  ABM  system  will  not  serve 
as  a  useful  instrument  for  preventing 
that  kind  of  attack  from  taking  place. 

Tlie  s-'entlemen  who  want  the  system 
say  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  want  it.  On 
the  other  hand.  Secretary  McNamara 
says  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  at 
this  time  again.st  the  Soviets,  minimal  at 
best.  He  says  it  would  .serve  only  a  lim- 
ited useful  purpose  against  the  Chinese 
.svstem,  if  any, 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  said  that  some 
time  ago.  biit  in  the  face  of  recent  in- 
lellipence.  in  the  face  of  the  potential 
threat  at  this  time.  Secretary  McNamara 
enthusiasticallv  endorsed  this  program. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
read  to  the  uentleman  from  the  hearings 
before  another  body  dated  less  than  a 
year  ago.  on  November  7,  1967? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  uentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Tliat  Is  less  than  a  year 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
ever>'  civilian  head  In  the  Department 
(if  E)efense  on  the  basis  of  the  most  re- 
cent intelligence  now  supports  immedi- 
ate deployment  of  an  ABM  system. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  the  uentleman  that  the  former  head 
of  President  Kennedys  science  advisers, 
Professor  Wiesner,  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
former  head  of  General  Eisenhower's 
science  advisers.  Mr.  Kistiakowsky.  is 
opposed  to  It,  Dr.  Killian  is  opposed  to  it. 
They  say — and  these  are  outstanding  ex- 
perts in  the  held— they  say  the  system 
fiufrht  not  to  be  deployed  at  the  present 

time. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Perhaps  those 
v:entlemen  arc  still  basing  their  feeUngs 
and  opinions  on  intelUpence  they  had 
2  or  3  vears  ago.  If  they  were  in  the  Gov- 
ernment today  and  had  access  to  the 
same  intelUpence  we  have  today,  they 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  deployment  of 
the  .system. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland,  Mr  Chairman, 
I  he  proponents  throw  away  the  case  with 
their  own  arguments.  All  of  us  would 
iigree  an  ABM  would  be  of  some  value, 
and  would  save  some  lives.  The  question 
is:  Is  this  the  most  effective  way  to 
deploy  our  national  resources  in  order 
to  save  these  lives? 
Mr.  YATES,  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr,  Chair- 


man, it  is  up  to  Congress  not  the  mili- 
tary to  make  the  decision  of  how  the 
whole  resources  of  this  country  are  be.st 
deployed.  Would  the  gentleman  aprce 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  U.S. 
taxpaver  will  spend  even  on  national 
defense,  and  that  if  we  sjiend  t<x5  much 
money  on  one  means  of  defcndina  our 
country,  we  may  leave  the  country  vul- 
nerable in  .some  other  important  a.spect? 
Mr,  YATES.  I  think  that  deserves  con- 
sideration. I  will  say  there  arc  other 
means  available  to  us  which  might  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  defense  than  the 
proposed  thin  line. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  For  example, 
submarines.  Also  our  chemical  and  bio- 
logical warfare  may  need  more  money. 
The  question  to  me  is  whether  we  are 
ready  technologically,  to  spend  large 
sums  on  an  ABM  -system.  That  question 
has  not  been  answered. 

The  question  also,  is,  whether  the 
ABM  is  directed  at  the  real  enemy.  A 
bully  namely.  Russia  is  threatening  us. 
and  we  are  asked  to  defend  ourselves 
not  against  the  bully,  Russia,  but  against 
his  brother,  China,  who  howevpr  nasty 
is  a  long  way  from  grown  up  miiitarily. 
Mr  YATES.  I  do  not  think  the  little 
brother  is  so  little.  He  is  pretty  big.  I 
agree  Red  China,  the  little  brother  does 
not  have  the  atomic  capability  at  this 
time  where  the  experts  concede  he  would 
be  able  to  make  this  kind  of  attack. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is  not  one 
of  a  so-called  thin  shield  to  defend 
against  the  big  brother's  little  brother. 
In  truth,  that  is  only  an  ancillary  argu- 
ment. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen,  before  we  take  this  vital  step.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  decisions 
we  will  have  to  make  in  this  Congress. 
The  long-range  effects  of  the  proposed 
ABM  deployment  are   so   far   reaching, 
and  so  potentially   disastrous,  that  we 
should  not  be  misled  by  the  simplified 
rationale  that  is  so  often  offered  for  its 
immediate  deployment.  There  is  simply 
too  much  at  stake  here  to  commit  our- 
selves to  the  ABM  program  at  this  time. 
As  long  as  we  do  have  some  leadtime 
to  work  with,  we  ought  to  utilize  it  in 
a  careful  assessment  of  the  program.  In 
the  meantime  perhaps  the  arms  control 
discussions  will  bear  fruit  and  we  will  be 
able  to  take  some  substantive  steps  to 
stopping  the  futile  arms  race  that  has 
exhausted  our  financial  and  spiritual  re- 
sources for  so  long. 
I  urge  support  of  this  amendment. 
Mr,  SIKES.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  reach  an  agreement  on  time. 
There  are  two  bills  to  follow  this  one. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  30 
minutes,  the  last  5  minutes  to  be  reserved 
for  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve one  can  reserve  time  under  the 
imanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  restate  his  request? 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 


to close  in  30  minutes,  the  last  5  minutes 
to  be  reserved  to  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  rule 
that  IS  not  in  order, 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr  Chairman,  may  the 
gentleman  not  make  a  reque.st  for  unan- 
imous con.sent?  This  is  not  a  motion, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Plorida  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  conclude  in  30  minutes,  the  last 
5  minutes  being  reserved  to  the  com- 
mittee'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  (cntleman  from  California  !  Mr,  Hos- 

MER  h 

Mr.  HOSMER  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  review  the  bidding.  It  was 
Secretary  McNamara  who  did  recom- 
mend the  exact  ,system  before  us  today. 
It  is  the  present  Secretary.  Mr.  Clark 
Clifford,  who  continues  to  recommend  It. 
along  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

It  has  been  broueht  into  i.ssue  here  that 
no  one  has  said  the  Tallin  ABM  system 
will  protect  Moscow  and  other  Russian 
cities  from  ballastic  missiles. 

Let  me  sav  this:  Tliere  is  not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Russian  Presidium  who  is  get- 
ting up  and  publicly  saying  it  will  not. 
The  people  who  are  saying  it  will  not  are 
American  Congres.smen.  If  the  Ru.ssian 
military  spends  its  rubles  on  that  sys- 
tem I  would  rather  trust  their  judg- 
ment as  to  whether  it  works  than  the 
judgment  of  certain  of  the  Members  of 
our  own  body.  It  is  not  that  I  like  the 
Ru.ssians  better,  it  is  ju.st  that  they  are 
putting  their  money  where  their  mouth 
IS  and  that  is  a  fairly  compelling  agree- 
ment. 

Al,so,  it  has  been  said  that  this  Sen- 
tinel system  will  not  protect  anybody. 
And  it  is  the  .same  American  Congress- 
men who  are  poor  mouthine  the  system. 
Our  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  not.  I  agree 
completely  that  it  will  not  protect  any- 
body, however,  if  it  is  not  built.  If  it  is 
built  it  will  introduce  an  element  of  un- 
certainty in  the  strategic  equation  that 
will  enhance  our  own  deterrent  power.  I 
would  remind  the  House  of  Admiral 
Rickover's  observation  that  if  we  wait  to 
start  building  until  a  perfect  system  is 
developed,  then  it  will  take  as  long  as 
the  wait  for  the  perfect  woman. 

Whether  or  not  the  Sentinel  system  is 
now  perfected,  or  to  what  degree  it  is 
not  is  immaterial.  By  the  time  it  is  built 
its  performance  will  be  enhanced  by  a 
large  measure.  What  it  will  do  is  un- 
certain to  us  But.  by  like  token,  it  is  un- 
certain to  the  Soviets  and  the  Red  Chi- 
nese. The  uncertainty  as  to  just  how  ef- 
fective it  may  be  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment IS  a  concern  with  which  Soviet 
miUtarv  planners  must  daily  reckon.  They 
cannot  afford  to  poor  mouth  it  as  e^'-i'y 
as  our  Congre.s.smen  do.  Tl^.c  fart  that 
it  iust  might  be  a  pretty  uood  system  and 
severely  blunt  a  surprise  attack  could 
contribute  considerably  to  deterring  any 
decision  to  launch  such  an  attack. 

The  CH.'^IRMAN.  The  Chair  recot-'nizes 

the  rentlcniiin  from  Indiana  !Mr.  BrayI. 

Mr.  BR.^Y.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  rather 

interested  that  so  many  Members  of  this 

body  here  have  become  instant  author- 
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Ities  on  the  anuballistic  system  and  say 
with  the  utmost  confidence  that  they 
know  that  the  ABM  system  will  not  work 
I  do  not  think  anybody  in  the  world 
knows  for  certain  that  this  system  is 
going  to  do  the  job  expected  of  it  There 
Ls  notiiing  certain  about  battle  I  have 
been  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  16  years  and  have  spent  a  ureal 
deal  of  time  studying  the  proposed  ABM 
system.  I  am  not  cerUin  that  it  will  work. 
Russia  has  an  ABM  system  around  Mos- 
cow. We  do  know  that.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  was  about  the  last  man  who 
ever  realized  it.  Everybody  else  realized 
it  before  he  did.  and  then  he  decided  to 
iastali  this  system  although  Congress 
had  been  insistent  on  this  beins  done  for 
several  years.  Russia  refused  to  talk  to 
the  United  States  for  5  long  years  about 
limiting  atomic  weapons,  especially  the 
ABM  systems.  Rusoia  proceeded  In  in- 
stalling an  ABM  system  around  Moscow 
Russia  refused  to  talk  to  the  United 
Butes'on  this  limitation  until  the  Senate 
passed  the  military  authorization  bill 
which  included  the  authorization  of 
money  for  the  ABM  system.  Immediately 
Russia  agreed  to  talk  to  us.  Why  did  not 
Russia  discuss  this  matter  with  us  be- 
fore the  Senate  acted  The  reason  Rus- 
sia wanted  to  go  ahead  developing  the 
ABM  and  wanted  us  to  do  nothing.  If 
now  we  want  to  go  ahead  and  set  a  real 
simple  agreement  with  Russia,  the  most 
stupid  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  .stop 
our  developing  such  a  system  now,  and  let 
Russia  go  ahead.  Let  us  look  after  ihe  in- 
terests and  protection  of  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
CohelanI. 

Mr.  COHELAN  Mr  Chauman.  I  take 
time  merely  to  summarize  what  has 
been  already  said.  I  would  urge  you  to 
reread  the  statement  in  the  famous  San 
FYancisco  speech  made  by  Secretary' 
McNamara  In  whicJi  many  of  these  ques- 
tions are  answered. 

The  important  thing  to  note  as  we 
conclude  the  detwte  is  that  we  are  argu- 
ing the  question  of  proper  allocation  of 
our  national  resource.s  for  their  most  ef- 
ficient uses  I  do  nut  think  anyone  in 
this  House  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
does  not  want  us  to  have  an  adequate  de- 
fense. It  Is  our  ;>osition  that  '.ve  '.vlll  have 
a  better  one 

Secretai-y  McNamara  warned  in  his 
San  Francisco  speech  of  the  danger  of 
deployment  of  an  ABM  against  the  So- 
viets. He  said  and  I  quote; 

The  first  danger  is  ihat  »•<*  may  psychologi- 
cally lapse  into  the  old  rjver-slmpUfication 
about  the  adeqiiiry  ''1  nuclear  power  The 
simple  truth  Is  thut  nucle.ir  weapons  can 
serve  '.o  deter  only  .i  n.irruw  r.inKe  of  threats. 
This  ABM  deployment  will  strengthen  our 
defensive  posture — and  will  enhance  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  land- based  ICBM  ofTenslve 
forces.  But  the  independent  nations  of  Asia 
must  realize  that  these  benefits  .u-e  no  sub- 
stitute for  their  nialntainlng.  and  where 
necessary  strengthening,  their  own  conven- 
tional forces  in  order  to  deal  with  the  more 
likely  threats  to  the  security  of  the  region 

The  second  danger  Is  also  psychological. 
There  la  a  kind  of  mad  momentum  intrinsic 
to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear  weap- 
onry. IX  a  weapon  system  worlts — and  works 
well— there  U  strung  pressure  from  many 
directions  to  procure  and  deploy  the  weapon 


out  of   all    proportion   to   the   prudent   level 
required 

The  danger  In  deploying  this  relatively 
light  and  reliable  Chlnes«-orlente<l  ABM  sys- 
tem is  going  to  be  that  preasurea  will  develop 
t<i  expand  It  Into  a  heavy  3«)T!et-nrlented 
.^BM  system 

We  must  resist  th-it  temptation  firmly — 
nrit  because  we  c.in  for  a  moment  afford  to 
relax  our  vlgllame  against  a  possible  Soviet 
first-strike  but  precisely  because  our  great- 
est deterrent  against  such  a  strike  Is  not  a 
massive,  costly,  but  highly  penetrable  ABM 
shield  but  rather  a  fully  i  redlble  offensive 
i\=:surpd  (leslnictlon  capability 

The  sii-called  heavy  .ABM  shield— at  the 
present  .-.Uite  >f  technology  would  In  effect 
be  no  adequate  shield  at  all  against  a  Soviet 
attack,  but  rather  a  strong  Inducement  lor 
the  Soviets  to  vastly  increase  their  own 
offensive  forces  That,  as  I  have  pointed  o>it 
would  make  It  necessary  for  us  to  respond 
m  turn-  and  so  the  arms  race  would  rush 
hopelessly  on  to  no  sensible  purpose  on 
either  -.Ule 

Let  me  emphasl/e-  and  I  cannot  do  so  too 
strongly  that  our  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
a  ;i Tilted  ABM  deployment  In  no  way  Indi- 
cates that  we  feel  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
nuclear  ofTenstve  and  defensive  forces  Is  any 
the  '.ess  urgent  nr  desirable. 

The  road  leading  from  the  stone  axe  to  the 
ICBM— though  It  may  have  been  more  than 
a  million  years  in  the  building — seems  to 
have  run  In  a  single  direction 

If  one  is  inclined  to  be  cynical,  one  might 
conclude  that  m.in'3  history  seems  to  be 
characterized  u'  t  so  much  by  consistent 
per'.(xls  of  peace  occasionally  punctuated  by 
warfare;  but  rather  by  {)eralstent  outbreaks 
of  warfiire,  wearily  put  iislde  from  tUne  to 
time  by  periods  of  exhaustion  and  recovery — 
that  parade  under  the  name  of  peace. 

I  do  not  view  man's  history  with  that 
degree  of  cynicism,  but  I  do  believe  that 
man's  wisdom  In  avoiding  war  Is  often  sur- 
passed by  his  folly  In  promoting  it. 

However  foolish  unlimited  war  may  have 
been  In  the  past,  it  Is  now  no  longer  merely 
foolish,    but    suicidal    as    well. 

It  Is  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  a  man 
from  suicide.  U  he  U  sufflclenily  determined 
to  commit  It. 

The  question  Is  what  Is  our  determination 
in  .^n  era  when  unlimited  war  will  mean  the 
death  of  hundreds  of  millions — and  the  po«- 
slble  genetic  Impairment  of  a  nollllon  genera- 
tions to  follow? 

Man  Is  clearly  a  compound  of  folly  and 
wi.-idom — and  history  Is  clearly  a  cousequenc* 
of  the  admixture  of  those  two  contradictory 
traits 

History  has  placed  otu  particular  Uvea  In 
an  era  when  the  consequences  of  human  folly 
are  waxing  more  and  more  catastrophic  In 
the  matters  of  war  and  peace. 

In  the  end.  the  root  of  man's  security  doee 
nut  lie  in  his  weaponry. 

In  the  end.  the  root  of  mau's  security  lies 
m  his  mind. 

What  the  world  requires  In  its  22nd  Year  of 
the  .\tomlc  Age  Is  not  a  new  race  towarda 
armament 

What  the  world  requires  in  Its  l!2nd  Year 
of  the  Atomic  Age  Is  a  new  race  towards 
reasonableness. 

We  had  better  all  run  that  race. 

Not  merely  we  the  administrators.  But  we 
the  people. 

Thank  you.  and  good  afternoon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  tit-ntlcinan  from  New  York  IMr. 
Pike  I. 

Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  thia  pro- 
posed ABM  deployment  Is  based  on  one 
concession  and  one  presumption.  We  con- 
cede that  It  will  be  Ineffective  against  a 
sophisticated  system  such  as  that  of  the 
Russians  or  our  own  system.  We  pre- 


sume that  the  Chinese  cannot  build  a 
sophisticated  system.  I  do  not  buy  i).- 
latter  presumption  I  can  remember  eail. 
in  World  War  II  when  we  were  told  th.u 
the  Japanese  could  not  build  alrplam 
I  heard  that  argument  up  until  the  tin. 
that  1  saw  my  first  Zero  in  World  Wai  II 
which  went  by  us  just  as  though  we  wt : , 
standing  still.  I  believe  the  Chinese  c,\: 
build  a  sophisticated  system  and  that 
will  be  deployed,  and  this  system  will  f.i  ■ 
as  Kfcat  a  waste  of  money  as  the  anti- 
bomber  systc.n  that  we  have  deployed  ;:. 
the  past. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  i  ecognizc<- 
the  gentleman  from  California  IMr 
LegccttI, 

Mr   LEGGETT,  Mr  Chairman.  I  hato 
ju.<-t  a  couple  of  points  that  I  wl.*.h  !  . 
make.    Secretary    McNamara    has   bei  : 
quoted  a  number  of  times  here.  Of  coui  m 
we   talk   about   the   deployment   of   tl. 
antibalUstlc  missile.  Why  did  we  not  d  i 
It  sooner  and  deploy  it  more  widely^  o; 
course.  Secretary  McNamara  said  that 
if  we  had  done  that,  in  testimony  befi  ;< 
our  committee  last  year,  we  would  have 
wasted    $13    or    $14    billion.    When   v  t 
asked  him  about  the  deployment  of  .a. 
ABM  system  to  handle  the  Soviet  Unl  ; 
he  said; 

I  have  said  I  think  It  will  cost  about  f  4  i 
billion   I  believe  If  we  go  ahead  with  an  AB.M 
deployment  now.  we  will  come  back  seven; 
years  from  now  and  find  It  cost  that  mu.  i: 
but  cost  will  not  be  the  issue.  The  Issue 
will  we  be  safer  as  a  result  of  It    I  sub:;, 
to  you  we  will  not  be,  I  do  not  want  to  ar.- 
this    because     it     sounds    like    an    extr.i!  • 
position. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  colleague.'; 
Congressmen  Giaimo.  Cohelan,  and 
Yates,  for  their  well-written  and 
thoughtful  remarks  on  the  ABM  a;- 
pended  to  tlie  refx>rt  on  this  military 
construction  appropriation  bill.  I  suppo;  i 
the  amendment  they  have  offered. 

The  ABM  system,  be  it  a  thin  system,  .< 
light  system  or  a  heavy  system.  Is  cost 
ineffective  at  the  present  time  and  mo:e- 
over.  in  almost  all  situations  conceivable 
the  system  will  not  measurably  impio-." 
American  security. 

First,  the  antiballlstlc-raissile  proprain 
can  only  antagonize  and  complicate  tiie 
most  important  and  delicate  diplomatic 
negotiations  since  the  Test  Ban  Treaty 
We  are  today  being  asked  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram which  the  President  2  weeks  ago 
proposed  to  stop. 

The  threat  of  a  nuclear  exchange  has 
been  escalating  ever  since  the  two  major 
powers  became  capable  of  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. Now  at  the  precise  time  that  tlii; 
tide  of  escalation  may  recede  we  are 
about  to  embark  upon  the  next  step  pro- 
gram to  continue  the  escalation  to  nu- 
clear war. 

The  proponents  of  the  ABM  system 
however,  claim  that  deployment  of  th> 
Sentinel  system  will  give  the  United 
States  a  stronger  bargaining  position  in 
the  ieescalation  negotiations.  Tliis  argu- 
ment is  fallacious.  How  can  we  expect 
serious  talks  to  develop  when  we  an- 
nounce in  advance  that  we  are  stacking 
the  deck. 

II  the  Sentinel  system  is  a  credible 
defense  as  the  proponents  believe,  then 
Its  existence  as  a  program  in  researcii 
and  development  will  exert  sufficient  in- 
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fluence  on  the  proposed  Ulks  without 
buikUng  the  hardware.  U  the  Sentintt 

system  is  not  credible,  as  I  believe  It  is 
"not.  it  will  not  only  be  useless  as  a  bar- 
paining  point  if  deployed,  but  rather  wiU 
^Mve  clear  indication  of  our  lack  of  sen- 
oiLs  purpose. 

Continued  research  on  ABM  systems 
will  certainly  protect  our  intereste.  De- 
ployment at  this  time  will  not.  Continued 
research  will  indicate  to  all  parties  that 
we  intend  to  strengthen  our  nuclear  de- 
terrent in  a  meaningful  and  intelligent 
way  without  jeopardizing  the  chances  of 
successful  talks  in  advance.  This  House 
voted  a  few  weeks  ago  to  spend  in  the 
military  procurement  bill  upward  of 
$800  million  for  deployment  and  research 
on  an  ABM  system.  We  need  not  now 
add  on  an  additional  $263  million  to  buy 
real  estate  sites. 

Second,  it  is  senseless  to  embark  on  a 
program  when  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  the  system  is  not  technically  feas- 
ible at  this  time  and  in  all  probability 
will  not  be  feasible  in  the  future. 

Tlie  original  proposal  for  the  Sentinel 
ABM  system  envisaged  a  'moderate" 
S3 '2  billion  outlay  to  protect  against  a 
primitive  Chinese  mi-ssile  attack.  This 
"moderate"  $3 '2  billion  is  estimated  to 
be  at  least  a  "modest"  $6  billion  at  the 
present  time.  By  1975.  the  target  date 
for  full  deployment.  I  estimate  that  the 
system  will  have  cost  $15  billion. 

The  ABM  system  will  be  no  good 
iigainst  a  fractional  orbital  ballistic  sys- 
tem, or  a  .southern  orbital  ballistic  sys- 
tem, or  a  multiple  ballistics  rocket  sys- 
tem, or  a  group  of  multiple  independent 
reentry  rockets,  or  against  a  submarine 
close-range  missile. 

The  Herbert  Hoover  Institution  on 
War,  Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford 
University  recently  published  a  contin- 
pency  study  estimating  that  the  Chinese 
will  have  a  fleet  of  50  submarines  capa- 
ble of  launching  medium  range  nuclear 
ballistic  missiles  by  1976.  Mind  you,  this 
new  .system  will  admittedly  be  inelTec- 
live  against  this  realistic  threat. 

The  yearly  upkeep  of  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem will  cost  at  least  SI  billion.  This, 
mmd  you.  is  the  very  basic  cost,  and  I 
need  not  remind  anyone  in  this  Chamber 
that  the  basic  estimated  cost  can  be 
easily  exceeded  in  geometric  proportions 
before  the  first  missile  site  is  positioned. 
I  might  point  out  that  these  costs  do  not 
include  extras  or  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  hundreds  of  sites  around  the 
countrj'  and  pay  for  the  thousands  of 
military  personnel. 

It  might  t>e  instructive  to  ask  at  this 
point.  What  will  we  get  for  our  $15  bil- 
lion? The  answer  is  nothing  if  we  are 
lucky  and  an  expensive  arms  race  if  we 
arc  not  lucky. 

The  advocates  of  the  Chinese-oriented 
ABM  system  claim  protection  against  a 
piimilivc  Chinese  missile  attack.  By 
primitive,  they  mean  an  attack  by  mis- 
siles in  conventional  orbit,  with  no  pene- 
traUon  aids.  They  also  mean  an  attack 
with  a  limited  number  of  missiles. 

Why  any  country  would  launch  a  lim- 
ited attack  against  the  United  States 
with  the  knowledge  that  retaliation 
would  be  swift  and  complete  devasUtion 
beyond  any  comprehension  is  inconceiv- 


blackmaU  the  United  States  wiUi  20 
rodttts  Tcrsus  several  thousand  US. 
rockets  makes  for  little  rational  sense. 
•Why  is  this  system  of  retaliation  good 
as  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  apparently 
not  effective  as  to  China?  But  assuming 
that  such  an  attack  may  be  launched. 
what   are   the   chances   of   a   successful 

defense? 

If  20  simple  Chinese  missiles  are 
launched  against  a  target  defended  by 
50  Spartan  ABM's  there  Is  an  81-percent 
probability  of  successful  defen.se.  If  the 
Chinese  can  blackmail  with  20  rockets. 
they  can  do  the  same  thing  with  two 
survivable  rockets. 

However,  again  I  must  stress  that  tins 
statistical  analysis  predicates  only  a  very 
primitive  Chinese  attack.  If  jjenetration 
aids  with  multiple  re-entry  vehicles  are 
used,  the  Sentinel  i-ystem  will  be  useless. 
If  decoys  are  employed  the  Sentinel  sys- 
tem will  be  useless.  If  low-flying  mis- 
siles—fractional orbital  missiles— are 
employed,   the  Sentinel   system   will   be 

useless.  ,     „ 

In  his  1967  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  former  Sec- 
retary of  Deten.se  McNamara  nave  the 
most  complete  and  convincing  te.stimony 
on  the  cfficacv  of  an  ABM  system.  The 
fact  that  McNan-iaras  views  are  still 
valid  not  onlv  points  up  his  clear  percep- 
tions of  the  pro;iram  at  that  time,  but 
also  shows  that  in  the  interveninii  year 
nothing  has  developed  lo  change  the 
technological  problem. 

The  arguments  are  clear  and  .simple. 
First.  The  U.S.  offensive  strike  capacity 
is  such  that  even  a.ssuminp  a  functional 
Soviet  ABM  system,  the  United  States 
will  have  an  assured  destruction  capa- 
bility. This  assured  destruction  capabili- 
ty is  the  kevstone  of  our  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  defensive  system.  The  efficacy  of 
the  offensive  nuclear  deterrent  has  never 
been  seriously  questioned.  Yet.  an  ABM 
system  is  counter  to  the  clear  locic  of 
a   deterrent   system    The  basis  of   any 
svstem  is  its  credibility  to  the  enemy. 
Our    offensive    deterrent    is    eminently 
credible.   The   ABM   system    is   without 
credibility,    and    this    "credibility    gap 
could  ea.sily  reflect  on  our  offensive  de- 
terrent. ,     ,    , 
Second.  Assuming  for  argument  that 
the  planned  ABM  system  does  have  some 
chance  of  a  degree  of  success.  Secretary 
McNamara  indicated  that  such  system 
might  be  obsolete  even  before  it  was  op- 
erational. This  is  the  case  with  the  Soviet 

system. 

The  ABM  system  around  Moscow  naa 
not  been  completed  and  is  not  being  ex- 
pedited at  the  present  time. 

Thus,  there  seems  to  be  no  leason  for 
the  United  States  lo  embark  on  a  \eiy 
marginal  S5.5  billion  system  then  to  ex- 
tend it  to  an  extremely  marginal  S4Q 
billion  system  when  the  Soviet  experi- 
ence   indicates    its   futility. 

Third  Proponents  of  the  system  claim 
that  a  full  blown  ABM  system— esti- 
mated to  cost  at  least  $40  billion— will 
save  80-100  million  lives  in  the  event  of 
a  nuclear  exchange.  This  estimate  as- 
sumes no  Soviet  counter  buildup  which  is 
against  human  nature  and  the  affairs 
of  nations. 

Fourth.  The  Soviet  Union  will  in  all 


beyond  any  comprehension  is  inconcciv-         ^  ""'"":  ,"„"„„.  to  n  licht  U  S  ABM 
able.  To  argue  that  the  Chinese  could     probability  overreact  to  a  light  u.b.  ai^.i 


system  to  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  would  be  in  a  poorer  defensive 
position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  with 
an  ABM  than  without.  This  is  exactly 
what  happened  when  the  Soviets  de- 
ployed the  Gallosh  sysUm. 

As  to  the  cost  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
offset  a  U.S.  ABM  system,  the  estimate  is 
that  it  will  be  one-fourth  to  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  U.S.  defensive  system  to  in- 
flict damage  considered  a  sufficient  de- 
terrent. The  .system  is.  therefore,  cost 
ineffective. 

Fifth.  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Harold  Brown  also  testified  in  1967  that 
the  U.S.  as.sured-destruction  capability 
is  not  in  any  way  impaired  by  the  Soviet 
ABM  svstem.  nor  can  such  impairment 
be  foreseen  in  the  future;  we  merely 
added  offensive  mis.si'es. 

In   terms  of   a   realistic   appral-sal.   it 
costs   less  to   add   offensive   missiles   to 
one's  inventory  than  it  does  for  an  op- 
ponent to  expand  his  defenses  so  as  lo 
counter  the  additional  offensive  missiles. 
Sixth.  The  McNamara  speech  of  Sep- 
tember 18.  1967.  -which  first  proposed  a 
thin   ABM   !=ystem   tempered   the   luke- 
warm  endorsement  with   a   number   of 
warnings.   First,   the   u.sclessness   of   an 
anti-Soviet  ABM  system  was  acknowl- 
edged. Second,  while  a  thin  anti-Chinese 
jMOpram      was      proposed.      McNamara 
warned   that  the   great   danger  to  this 
program  was  that  there  may  be  a  psy- 
chological  lapse   into   the   old   oversim- 
lilification   of   the   adequacy   of   nuclear 

power. 

The   most  telling   argument   also   in- 
volves a  psvchological  danger  as  he  stated 
that    There  is  a  kind  of  mad  momentum 
intrin.sic  to  the  development  of  all  nu- 
clear weaponr>-.  If  a  weapon  work.s— and 
works  well— there  is  strong  pressure  from 
manv  directions  to  procure  and  deploy 
the  weapon  out  of  all  proportion  lo  the 
prudent  level   required.  The   danger  in 
deploying  this  relatively  light  and  relia- 
ble ciiinese-oriented  ABM  system  is  go- 
ing to  be  that  pressures  will  develop  to 
expand  it  into  a  heavy  Soviet-onented 
ABM  sv.stem.  This  is  exactly  what  is  hap- 
pening, and  exactly  what  the  proponents 
as  well  as  the  opponents  of  the  so  called 
light  ABM  svstem  warned  against.  The 
net  result  in  overreaclion  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  resulting  m  decreased  .security  lur 
the  United  States. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recoonires 
the  gentleman  from  Mi.ssouri  :  Mr.  Hai.lI. 
Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
■t  'should  be  t.'tabli.shed  that  we  have  had 
a  breakthrough  that  makes  it  po.ssible  to 
develop  a  thin  line  defcn.se  as^ainst  ol- 
fer.sive  nuclear  systems.  The  argument 
of   those   who  .-ay   that  we    must   bui.'d 
<jreater    olTen.sive    nuclear    weapoiis    i> 
faulted  bv  the  fact  that  we  have  already 
reached   the  parity   of   nuclear   anmhi- 
labilitv.  and  this  makes  this  argument 
groundless    to    say    it    is    not    elTectne 
acainst    submarines    lobbyinu    m    suo- 
atmospheric  nuclear  devices, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  lire  of  thote  wlio  ."t 
often  repeat  that  we  should  do  nothinf: 
lest  we  bestir  the  Rus.sian  bear  to 
greater  efforts  and  perfection.  In  oilier 
words,  the  alternative  is  to  lay  down  and 
roll  over,  Tlv.s  is  exactly  what  these  in- 
spired Communists  want  us  to  do  in  or- 
der to  dominate  the  world. 
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We  had  the  opportunity,  if  not  the 
duty,  to  destroy  the  Slno-nuclear  ca- 
pability aborning,  but  lacked  the  intes- 
cinal  fortitude.  Have  we  corrif  to  the 
place  where  we  would  not  even  defend 
our  own  against  world  bullies  and  ae- 
sressors'  I  fear  the  same  lack  of  -^ut.s 
is  all  too  apparent,  here,  at  peace  talks. 
in  the  case  of  the  Pueblo  and  oven  in  the 
Pentagon. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  uen- 
tlemaji  from  Missouri  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  izenrleman 
from  Rhode  Island    Mr   Tiernan' 

Mr.  TTERNAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  deployment 
of  a  limited  Chine.se-onented  antl-bal- 
Ustic-mlsslle  system  Tlie  emergence  of 
China  as  the  world's  fifth  nuclear  power 
has  resulteo  in  a  jusllttable  concern  bv 
our  Government 

This  concern  does  not  stem  from  tlu- 
size  and  capabilities  of  present  Chinese 
nuclear  strike  forces,  but  rather  from 
the  political  and  psychological  implica- 
tions associated  with  even  a  token  capa- 
bility AlthoUKh  the  United  Stales  now 
possesses,  and  will  continue  to  posse.ss.  a 
superior  first  strike  capahillty  with  le- 
.spect  to  China,  the  Chinese  CornmuiUM 
nuclear  threat  is  urowlng  at  a  much 
!<reater  rate  than  had  been  oriymallv 
expected 

Former  Secretar>-  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara.  testified  In  September  1967. 
that  the  Chinese  are  devotlni;  ven.  sub- 
stantial res  lurces  tj  the  development  oi 
both  nuclear  warheads  and  missile  de- 
livery .system.s  Indications  ate  that  they 
will  soon  have  medium-raime  ballistic 
missiles  Further  indications  are  that 
they  will  develop  an  initial  Interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  capability  in  the 
early  1970's.  and  a  modest  force  of 
ICBM's  in  -he  mid-1970s  This  timetable 
could  be  stepped  up  considerably  if  the 
present  Sino-Soviet  rupture  heals  and 
the  Russians  then  make  available  to 
China  their  considerable  storehouse  if 
information  on  nuclear  weaponry 

Assuming  that  the  Chinese  do  develop 
a  nommal  force  of  50  ICBMs  bv  1975 
that  are  comparable  m  size,  thrust,  and 
technical  characteristics  to  first  venera- 
tion Soviet  ICBMs.  an  attack  auainst 
the  Umted  States  could  result  in  40  mil- 
lion casualties.  It  iias  been  estimated  that 
deployment  of  Chinese-oriented  ABM  de- 
fenses centered  around  our  50  largest 
cities  could  reduce  the  number  of  casual- 
ties from  Chinese  attack  by  80  percent 

What  Is  the  possibility  of  such  an  at- 
tack by  China  upon  the  United  Stules  in 
the  mid-1970's  The  possibilities  quite  ob- 
viously are  remote,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  China  might  b^-come  so  incautious 
as  to  attempt  such  a  strike  And  since 
our  .stratetjic  planning  must  always  be 
conservative,  and  take  into  consideration 
even  the  possible  irrational  behavior  of 
potential  adversanes.  there  are  grounds 
for  concluding  that  a  light  deployment 
of  US.  .\BMs  against  this  possibility  is 
prudent,  according  to  knowledgeable  au- 
thorities 

Such  a  system  as  the  Sentinel  would  be 
relatively  inexpensive  and  would  have  a 
high  degree  of  rellabihty  against  a  Chi- 
nese attack.  Moreover  th*'  Sentinel  pro- 
gram woulQ  provide  an  additional  indi- 
cation to  Asians  that  we  mtt-nd  to  deter 


China  from  nuclear  blackmail  and  there- 
for the  Sentinel  could  contribute  toward 
our  goal  of  discouraging  nuclear  weapon 
proliferation  among  the  present  nonnu- 
clear  countries 

Penally,  the  Chinese-oriented  ABM  de- 
plovTnent  system  would  enable  us  to  add 
a  further  defense  for  our  vulnerable 
Mlnuteman  sites,  which,  of  course,  are 
endangered  by  the  increasing  sophistica- 
tion of  Soviet  weaponry 

Inasmuch  as  ini-.siles  have  come  to 
repre.sent  a  standard  status  symbol 
whereby  one  nation  can  intimidate  an- 
other, it  is  doubtful  that  the  exi.stence  of 
an  cfTective  US  mi.sslle  defense  system 
would  completely  deter  China  fiom  pur- 
suing an  active  mls.sile  program  It  could 
however  conceivably  divert  Chine.se  ef- 
forts from  IRBM  channels 

In  the  llL'ht  of  the  present  internal 
upheaval  in  China,  it  is  dlfncult  to  antici- 
pate the  future  (lire<-tion  of  Sino-Soviet 
relations  or  the  future  direction  of  Chi- 
nese nuclear  endeavors,  but  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  for  any  devel- 
opment The  deployment  of  an  effective 
mvsslle  defen.se  system,  of  which  the 
Sentinel  would  l)e  a  part,  undoubtedly 
would  cnn.stitute  the  i)est  i)o.ssUjle  course 
of  preparation 

We  must  always  Ije  mindful  that  the 
.\mencan  will  to  lead  in  the  technologi- 
cal race  and  to  maintain  superiority  is 
the  mast  endurim;  deterrent  to  nuclear 
attack  upon  this  Nation  To  neglect  the 
national  defense  in  the  name  of  economy 
Is  the  height  of  folly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recoe- 
nizes  the  tientleman  from  Mar\land  'Mr 

M.^CHEN  1 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr  Chairman  I  rise  in 
opiiosition  to  this  amendment  I  have 
sat  here  and  I  have  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the  arguments  which 
have  been  presented  and  every  one  of 
them  lio  back  to  the  earlier  statements 
of  the  Secretary  ot  Defen.se.  namely  that 
a  defensive  system  would  become  ob- 
solete becau.se  of  the  concentration  of 
more  effective  otTensive  capability 

Mr  Chan  man  I  say  that  wt-  have  !.;ot 
to  have  a  balanced  system,  both  offense 
and  defen.se  To  now  continue  to  use  the 
aruument  that  the  Secretary  has  re- 
\e:sed  himself  on  a  numt)er  of  occa- 
sions— -and.  certainly,  there  are  those 
who  have  served  on  the  committee  longer 
than  I  have  but  I  have  heard  it  for  3'.> 
sears  since  I  have  been  here — this  refer- 
ence to  the  cost  effectiveness  as  against 
the  lives  of  the  American  people 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman lioin  Maryland  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ma.s.sachu.setts  !  Mr    Bates  ; 

Mr  BATES  Mr  Chairman,  when  this 
issue  was  before  the  House  in  the  pro- 
curement bill  and  was  discussed  and  this 
particular  authorization  bill,  the  .same 
arguments  were  raised  then  and  as  have 
been  raised  essentially  today 

The  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  re- 
soundingly defeated  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  supporters  of  this 
amendment  claim  that  tills  ABM  sys- 
tem Will  not  be  efTective  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  unless  you  get  it  Into 
operation  and  conduct  the  proper  re- 
search and  development,  you  will  never 
know 


They  say  it  will  become  obsolete.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  weapons  system  that 
has  not  become  obsolete  which  has  been 
developed  in  the  past.  They  say  that  it 
will  escalate  the  arms  race  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  Mv 
response  to  that  is  that  this  is  a  defen- 
sive system  and  not  an  offensive  system 
Tlie  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  Rus- 
sians already  have  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlem.Ti; 
from  Minnesota    Mr.  FraserI. 

Mr  fTlASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  ri.se 
in  support  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
CHJifornia. 

Mr  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  th.u 
the  proponents  of  the  ABM  .system  have 
failed  to  make  convincing  arguments  in 
view  of  the  substantial  expenditure 
which  would  be  involved.  Tliey  have  the 
obligation  to  make  a  convincing  case 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  the 
ABM  system  would  not  provide  a  dcfen.se 
for  the  United  States  against  a  majoi 
Soviet  attack.  It  is  equally  clear,  in  m\ 
opinion,  that  the  Chinese  will  ultimateK 
develop  an  offensive  capability  to  pene- 
trate the  ABM  .system 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deplore  the  trend 
toward  illusory  security  through  more 
and  more  hardware  as  contemplated  by 
this  project  while  at  the  .same  time  ig- 
noring the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
a.s  demonstrated  by  the  cuts  in  the  for- 
eign aid  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr  An- 
derson I. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  know  that 
the  unspoken  fear  in  the  minds  of  man;, 
of  you  must  be  that  this  is  another  make- 
work  pro.iect  supported  by  the  military- 
industrial  complex  in  this  country  and 
what  we  project  as  being  only  a  $5  bil- 
lion or  $7  billion  .system  will  probabh 
cost  $50  billion. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  constrained  to  op 
po.se  the  amendment.  I  do  it  for  one  rea- 
son and  one  reason  only,  that  that  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  at  a  very 
critical  juncture  in  the  negotiations  that 
will  shortly  begin  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  question  of  a  limitation  on  stra- 
tegic deliverj-  systems  for  missiles  and 
antimissiles 

It  seems  to  me  we  simply  cannot  begin 
those  negotiations  from  a  position  ot 
weakness.  We  have  to  demonstrate  the 
ability — and  I  believe  the  willingness,  if 
nece.ssary — to  make  the  sacnflces  re- 
quired to  at  least  begin  the  work  on  this 
system  Then  hopefully  if  these  negotia- 
tions prove  successful,  as  we  all  hope  and 
pray  they  will,  we  can  come  to  some 
other  conclusion  than  the  building  of  an 
expensive  $50  billion  system. 

The  evidence  is  conflicting,  and  in 
many  respects  it  is  a  decision  of  an  ago- 
nizuig  nature  to  be  obligated  to  make  in 
view  of  the  many  urgent  domestic  needs 
of  our  country.  However,  Soviet  saber- 
rattling  in  Eastern  Europe  and  its  at- 
tempts to  terrorize  its  tiny  neighbor. 
Czechoslovakia  remind  us  that  we  still 
live  in  a  terribly  dangerous  world.  There- 
fore, we  must  maintain  both  the  offen- 
sive and  defensive  strength  of  the  United 
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States  until  we  can  convince  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  answer  to  national  secu- 
litv  will  be  found  in  international  co- 
operation and  a  decent  respect  for  the 
sovereinitv  of  other  nations  rather  than 
the  endle.ss  pursuit  of  the  arms  race. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
OttingerI. 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  in  an- 
swer to  the  gentlemaji  from  lUinois.  I 
believe  it  is  quite  clear  that  once  we 
rmance  the  deployment  of  these  ABM 
missiles  they  are  going  to  be  deployed 
regardless  of  the  results  of  negotiations 
v.ith  Russia.  These  projects  fast  develop 
a  momentum  of  their  own.  Contracts  are 
made  which  it  is  too  costly  to  cancel.  Let 
us  not  delude  ourselves.  Once  a  start  is 
made  today,  we  can  be  sure  that  ABM 
missiles,  at  least  $7  billion  worth,  will  be 
deployed. 

The  best  .scientific  minds  in  this  coun- 
try say  that  there  is  no  defense  that  we 
can  build  that  cannot  be  readily  over- 
come bv  a  more  sophisUcated  offensive 
system.'  This  ABM  system  is  not  even 
claimed  by  its  proponents  to  be  effective 
against  .submarine-based  missiles.  The 
best  defense  in  this  situation  is  a  good 
offense. 

It  is  true  that  Secretary  McNamara 
favored  a  thin"  ABM  system  designed 
to  protect  against  attacks  from  Chma. 
He  strongly  opposed  a  "thick"  system, 
however,  as  totally  useless  against  pres- 
ent or  future  Russian  offensive  capabil- 
ities. . 
In  the  oUier  body,  it  became  apparent 
that  China  was  not  yet  near  enough  to 
an  offensive  capability  which  would  war- 
rant our  deplojang  an  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem Tlie  proponents  in  the  Senate 
dropped  aU  pretense  that  the  present  ap- 
propriation was  just  for  a  ■thin"  system 
directed  against  a  Chinese  threat  and 
made  it  clear  that  in  actuaUty  this  is  the 
start  of  a  system  costing  $40  billion  to 
■HOO  billion  to  protect  against  Russia. 

I  do  not  believe  the  ABM  program  we 
are  discussing  today  Is  necessary  at  all 
as  insurance  to  protect  the  safety  of  the 
American  people.  I  believe  the  real  pur- 
pose of  this  ABM  system  is  as  insurance 
for  our  defense  contractors.  There  is  now 
some  hope  that  the  Vietnam  war  may  be 
over  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  the 
inilitar5--industrial  complex  wants  to  be 
sure  that  continued  billions  are  going  to 
be  flowing  into  their  pockets  in  the  next 
few  years  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  Paris  talks.  This  appropriation  will 
not  only  effectively  commit  us  to  this 
i^ugc  outlay  for  the  defense  contractors 
to  develop  and  buUd  the  raissUes;  It  wiU 
also  assure  them  of  a  nice,  juicy  accelera- 
tion of  the  arms  race,  since  we  wiU  have 
to  build  an  offense  capability  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  ABMs  the  Russians  will 
be  forced  to  deploy  to  counter  our  ABM 

moves.  .     .,      .   , 

The  end  result  will  be  a  missile  stale- 
mate at  a  much  higher  level  of  destruc- 
tive and  defensive  capability,  with  the 
only  people  to  benefit  the  defense  con- 
tractors. It  will  mean  a  commitment  to 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in  defense 
outlays  for  the  futm-e.  assuring  that 
funds  vital  to  our  domestic  needs  wiU 
be  subjugated  for  the  indefinite  future. 
I  think  this  situation  is  unconscion- 


able This  newest  thrust  into  wasteful 
militarism  increases  the  level  of  horror 
in  the  worid.  It  is  a  fraud  on  the  tax- 
pavers  of  this  countn.-  and  an  outrageous 
subsidy  for  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex which  will  be  the  sole  entity  who.se 
security  will  be  enhanced. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  warmly  sup- 
port the  Cohelan  amendment  and  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  from  California 
for  his  initiative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California     IMr. 

McFallI. 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
the  amendment.  I  aurrc  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Anderson  I  that 
the  peace  negotiations,  or  the  negotia- 
tions that  we  are  now  entering  mto  with 
Russia,  may  lead  to  a  peaceful  world,  and 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  be  m  a  i^osi- 
tion  of  strength.  But  it  is  al.so  necessary 
to  protect  us,  and  protect  both  Russia 
and  the  United  States  against  the  black- 
mail potential  of  the  Chinese.  It  will 
buy  us  time  so  that  we  may  then  be  in 
a  position  to  talk  with  China  i-lso  so  tliat 
we  can  all  have  a  jicaceful  world. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chaimian. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Marj-land. 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Califorxua  IMr. 
COHELAN  1  to  delete  funds  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-mi.s- 
sUe  system.  Let  me  say  that  I  would  we  - 
come  an  effective  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  against  its  principal  threat,  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  in  any  case,  I  feel  that 
we  should  go  ahead  with  research  look- 
ing toward  the  development  of  such  a 

system.  ,  .„ . 

I  am  not  convinced  that  we  have  moved 
ahead  sufficiently  in  the  state  of  the  art 
to  justify  putting  money  into  hardware 
at  this  sUge.  In  the  hearings  on  the 
1968  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions, I  questioned  former  Secretan.-  of 
Defense  McNamara  on  this  point.  He  re- 
plied : 

My  opinion  is  that  we  are  most  likely  to 
advance  the  state  of  the  art  without  a  pro- 
duction program  than  we  are  ^nth  one.  That 
may  sound  paradoxical,  but  I  think  It  is  ixue 
for  this  reason:  any  one  of  these  programs— 
poeture  A  lets  say  at  $10  Million,  ifyou  could 
i^d  it  to  that,  or  posture  B  at  $20  biUion- 
Is  a  fantastically  large  weapons  program. 
larger  than  any  other  .angle  weapons  pro- 
gram in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  ^-ould 
take  so  much  attention  from  Western  Elec- 
tric and  Bell  Laboratories  and  the  associated 
BCientists  and  engineers,  that  I  imi  sure  the 
research  program  for  advancing  the  s.^iie  ol 
the  art  would  suffer 


I  am  also  puzzled  by  the  proposal  to 
orient  the  ABM  system  toward  the  Chi- 
nese threat.  Russia  is  the  real  threat  .so 
far  as  capabilities  are  concerned,  and 
our  preparation  should  be  primarily 
against  enemy  capabilities  since  enemy 
intentions  can  change  from  day  to  day. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    lecog- 


Furthermore,  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
could  develop  an  anli-ballisiic-missile 
system  as  effective  for  deterring  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  as  spending 
the  same  amount  of  money  on  offensive 
weapons,  for  example  more  and  better 
submarines  and  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  Let  us  face  it.  There  is  a  Imiit 
to  the  amount  of  money  the  American 
taxpayer  is  willing  to  spend,  even  for  na- 
tional defense.  If  we  waste  money  on  the 
wrong  programs,  there  wUl  be  less  to 
spend  on  effective  defense  of  the  United 
States. 


nizes  the  LeiUleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ryan  I. 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  Cliaiiman.  I  commend 
the  ientleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
Cohelan  1  and  also  the  Lcntleman  from 
lUinois  IMr.  Yates!  and  the  ^ientleman 
from  Connecticut  1  Mr.  GiaimoI  for  their 
veil  reasoned  additional  views,  and  for 
having  led  this  important  debate  before 
the  Hou.'c. 

This  is  not  only  a  debate  conccrn.ng 
our  Nation's  defen.se  posture  but  also  a 
debate  over  the  question  of  national 
l)riorities.  the  allocation  of  our  resources 
between  domestic  inocrams  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  our  cities  and  the  military  budg- 
( t.  and  also  priorities  with; a  the  mihlary 
budget. 

Recently  Congressional  Quarterly  in 
a  very  well  documented  study,  jjoiraed 
out  on  June  28.  1968.  that  S10.8  billion 
could  be  saved  in  the  military  budget 
without  impairing  U.S.  military  capa- 
bilities—and let  me  quote  from  t;iat 
btudy.  It  said: 

rrob.ablv  one  of  the  most  clear-cut  items 
of  fat-  in  the  view  of  most  CQ  sources, 
was  the  ABM  system  .  .  .  CQ  sources  doubt 
the  .system  will  have  ;.ny  chance  of  work- 
ing ugiiin.'-t  a  realistic  attack  .  .  . 

Tliis  is  a  pood  place  to  start  cutting 

•fat." 

The  ar^  uments  against  the  deployment 
of  a  so-called  ■thin"  ABM  system— on 
strategic  as  well  as  economic  grounds- 
have  been  ably  presented  by  our  colleague 
from  California. 

We  have  seen  our  cities  starved  for 
funds,  while  the  war  in  Vietnam  escalates 
and  artificial  restraints  are  placed  on  the 
budget.  This  weapons  .system  bearing  a 
price  tag  of  anywhere  from  S5  to  $50  bil- 
lion may  well  buy  less  security  and  a  new 
.spiral  of  the  arms  race. 

MilitarUv,  the  United  SUtes  is  in  a  po- 
sition of  relative  strategic  parity  with  the 
Soviet  Union:  both  have  sufficient  capac- 
ity for  retaliation  so  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  neither  to  strike  first.  There  is. 
thus  a  stabilized,  mutual  nuclear  deter- 
rence Recently,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
agreed  to  talks  aimed  at  general  reduc- 
tion in  armed  force  levels. 

If  an  ABM  system  is  deployed  by  one 
country,  the  calculations  of  the  others 
offensive  capability  may  be  thrown  off  by 
an  unknown  factor,  which  would  be  com- 
pensated by  an  increased  offensive 
strength.  This  will  probably  jneld  the 
same  strategic  parity  we  have  now,  at  a 
higher  level.  More  likely,  it  will  introduce 
a  dangerous  new  unstabUizing  element  in 
the  arms  race.  . 

The  vast  bUlions.  which  our  society 
urgently  requires  for  civilian  needs,  will 
produce  a  stepped  up  arms  race,  with  in- 
creased cost,  and  increased  instability. 

It  is  essential  to  reorder  our  priorities 
and  direct  our  resources  toward  pressmg 
domestic  problenis  And  not  divert  them 
into  an  increased  arms  race. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   recog- 
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nlzes    the    gentleman    from    Iowa 
Culver  . 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
centleman  yield'' 

Mr  CULVER  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  Mr   Leccftt 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Chairman  I 
thank  the  .-entlman  for  yieldint; 

I  would  like  to  .say  that  I  believe  that 
thase  of  us  uru'ins  support  of  the  amend- 
ment are  not  urmnK  a  disarmament 
policy,  we  want  to  have  the  best  strength 
we  can.  but  we  want  to  have  this  accomp- 
lished throueh  the  rluht  use  of  the 
money 

This  really  has  very  much  in  common 
with  the  old  maiilnot  line,  and  we  can- 
not rely  on  it 

Bob  McNamara  uicreasintcly  urued 
that  if  we  i,'o  ahead  with  this  program 
that  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
believinK  that  this  program  is  Aom\i  to 
be  eftective  aeainst  the  Soviet  Union 
He  iruule  a  lon«-winded  speech  to  that 
effect,  and  pointini:  up  that  if  we  did 
that,  and  they  redesmned  many  of  their 
missiles  we  vvould  be  less  secure  thnn  we 
were  before  I  believe  as  a  result  of  the 
arguments  here  today  that  i.s  exactly 
where  we  are  i,'oini;  to  be  We  have  made 
mistakes  before,  we  have  spent  money 
for  the  FDL  program,  many  millions — 
now  we  are  holdin.'  b.ick  .m  that  pro- 
srram 

The  CHAIRMAiN  The  Chair  rccoK- 
:u/es  the  fentletnan  from  California  Mr 
Miller  ' 

Mr  MUXER  of  California  Mr  CViair- 
man  I  think  one  of  the  mo.'^t  ix)tent  arEU- 
ments  that  has  been  made  here  today 
was  made  by  the  ^'entleman  from  Illi- 
nois  !  Mr    .\ndersonI 

No  one  thinks  that  any  rnihtar>-  .system 
is  a  permanent  ^ystem  If  you  think  so. 
just  40  down  and  look  at  the  U  S  S  Mis- 
souri and  the  Sew  Jersey  and  the  other 
battleships  laying  in  the  mud. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  a  raili- 
tai-y  system  was  not  pro^^ressue — and 
the  defensive  system  has  to  keep  up  with 
the  otTensive  system 

If  this  sy.stem  can  take  out  25  percent 
of  the  missiles  that  will  be  thrown  at 
this  country — if  we  have  that  system  and 
the  enemy  does  not  have  a  .system  as 
sophisticated  as  that,  then  they  are  E:oing 
to  think  a  Ion;:  time  before  they  are 
going  to  Ioo.se  im.ssiles  against  us  That 
is  how  there  is  gomg  to  be  a  .saving  of 
Ii\es  as  well  as  a  savings  in  defense — 
we  have  to  be  ahead  of  the  other  fellow. 

The  CH.MHMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr. 
Jacob.s) 

Mr  J.ACOBS  Mr  Chairman.  thU  de- 
bate is  reminiscent  to  me  of  the  debate 
a  few  years  .iijo  about  the  air  raid  shelter 
system  for  the  countiy. 

.•\t  that  time  the  most  persuasive  argu- 
ment I  heaid  was  that  the  best  possible 
defense  we  can  ever  have  is  the  most 
powerful  military  ortensive  force  so  that 
no  nation  would  dare  attack  us. 

The  old  foreign  trade  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  supposed  to  be  that 
they  exported  the  things  they  needed: 
and  they  imported  the  things  they 
needed  wor^e. 

What  has  happened  to  us  in  this 
country  when  we  can  sit  in  this  House 
of     Reple.^<.•ntatlves     and     know     that 


$2,100.000  000  Is  a  sufficient  amount  to 
take  disadvantaged  children  from  age 
zero  to  age  6  on  a  preschool  program  and 
rebuild  this  Nation  in  one  generation 
and  not  even  get  a  whisper  in  this  Hou.se 
to  get  that  kind  "I  a  i)rf)Kram  through 
But  on  a  day  *hen  we  are  talking  about 
f.scalatlnt!  by  $40  billion  the  already  $81 
billion  topheavy  defen.se  budget,  horrors 
that  anyone  should  question  v^hether  the 
new  «adeet  would  work — or  even  if  it  did 
whether  we  can  afford  it 

P'.rst  things  flr.st.  Mr  Chairman  Do 
wl«.t  we  cannot  survive  without  doing  ut 
home  Then  thii-k  ab  lUt  foreian  adven- 
ture Like  chanty,  security  begins  at 
home  Maybe  we  can  do  b.ith  But  if  we 
do  not  do  the  job  with  these  little  children 
t  >.:iay.  10  years  from  now  this  Nation 
could  blow  up  from  inside. 

The    CH.MRMAN     The    Chair    recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from  Connecticut 
Mr  GiAiMO  1 

Mr  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman  ever  since 
the  British  longbow  destroyed  the  tlow- 
fi  of  French  chivalry  at  the  Battle  of 
Aelncourl.  I  believe  it  was.  one  thing  is 
clear  to  nations  and  that  is  that  defen- 
.■inc  weapons  always  lag  behind  offensive 
v.  capons. 

Whatever  offensive  weapons  mankind 
design,  mankind  immediat^'ly  designs 
an  offensive  weapon  capable  of  over- 
coming tlie  defensive  weapon 

We  do  n-'t  want  to  .see  the  Unit+'d 
States  rely  carciessly  and  erroneously  on 
a  defensive  complex,  which  they  may 
well  do  with  an  ineffective  antl-ballis- 
tic-mljiile  system. 

When  sve  are  talking  about  having 
balanced  capabilities  in  our  defen.se  ar- 
senal— defensi  e  and  offensive  weap- 
on.> — that  IS  true — we  want  them 

But  when  we  uet  int<i  the  area  of  a 
nuclear  confrontation  and  battle  and 
war  with  the  So\iet  Union,  the  balance 
qu.ckly  disappears  because  the  other 
■iide  ha."*  the  capability  of  annihilating 
the  other  .md  we  must  rely  on  our  of- 
fensive capabilities  to  deter  them  and 
to  assure  peace 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chan  lecog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mas,sachu- 
-setts  ;  Mr   BoL^Nn  i 

Mr  BOL.\ND  Mr  Chairman  I  sup- 
port Congressman  Cohelan  s  amend- 
ment to  strike  the  $263  milhon  ear- 
marked for  deployment  of  a  Sentinel 
.•\BM  system. 

This  $263  million  would  be  merely  the 
fiisi  payment  m  Jliiancing  a  defense 
project  that  could  reach  the  suggering 
total  cost  111  $40  to  $50  billion. 

.\nd  what  kind  of  protection  would 
this  vast  siun  buy  for  the  United  States? 

All  available  evidence— milltaiy.  po- 
litical, sociological — indicates  that  It 
would  buy  a  defense  system  of  only  the 
most  trivial  value. 

A  Sentinel  ABM  system  certainly  is 
not  neccssaiy  at  this  time  to  shick'  the 
UnitLfi  States  against  a  nuclear  attack 
from  Red  China.  Only  now  recovering 
from  the  political  tumult  that  has  rocked 
Its  .nstitutions  over  the  past  several 
years.  China  has  fallen  more  than  12 
months  behind  in  its  timetable  to  de- 
velop an  etTe<'tive  ICBM  force  by  the 
mid-1970s.  China,  in  any  case,  is  capa- 
ble of  making  a  thin  American  .^BM 
system  wholly  obsolete  by  the  time  it  is 


constructed.  Our  military  and  scientific 
exi)erts  have  made  clear  that  the 
planned  Sentinel  system  would  be  next  to 
useless  against  enemy  missiles  equipped 
with  penetration  aids  Are  we  so  art- 
less— so  naive — to  a.ssume  that  Red 
China  would  not  marshal  all  available 
technological  and  financial  resources  I  • 
make  such  ptiietialion  aids  part  of  its 
ICBM  program'' 

Military  leaders  cannot  even  assup- 
us  that  a  S<'ntinel  ABM  system  would 
achieve  the  quite  limited  objectives  it- 
proiKHients  have  cited.  The  missiles  thiit 
would  be  deployed  throughout  the  coun- 
tiT's  iKJpulation  centers  under  this  sys- 
tem have  never  been  tested  in  the  at- 
mosphtre-a  fact  of  major  ^iiznificanc'' 
when  we  consider  that  far  less  sophisti- 
cated mi.ssile  systems  have  not  reachi  cl 
acceptable  reliability  levels. 

At  even  maximum  efficiency  a  Senti- 
nel ABM  system  would  be  virtually 
worthless  as  a  means  of  defense  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Matching  a  thin  de- 
fen.sive  missile  system  against  the  Soviet 
Union's  offensive  arsenal  would  Ix 
tantamount  to  using  a  BB-gim  again.-t 
elephants.  .\ny  advantage  the  Sentinel 
system  would  give  us — no  matter  hou 
piddling  or  how  important — could  Ix 
easily  overcome  by  the  Soviets.  Like  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union  has  es- 
tablished a  defense  policy  that  demands 
instantly  countering  any  military  ad- 
vance achieved  by  its  adversaries.  Con- 
structing a  Sentinel  ABM  system  would 
only  spur  the  Soviets  into  buildinu 
weaporus  that  would  make  the  system 
useless.  .\nd  we.  in  turn,  would  be  faced 
with  the  cost  and  effort  of  blunting  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  Union's  new 
offensive  capability. 

Such  a  major  escalation  m  the  arms 
race  would  be  wrong  now  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
agreed  to  discu.ss  ways  of  limiting  stra- 
tegic armaments.  The  experience  of  thi 
past  decade  has  made  clear  the  foolish- 
ness and  fruitlessness  of  the  arms  race-  - 
a  grim  competition  that  forces  each  .side 
to  :  pend  biiUon.;  every  tunc  its  adversaiv 
inches  forward  in  offensive  or  defensivr' 
strength  Construction  of  an  Americar. 
ABM  system  would  dash  hopes  around 
the  world  that  the  two  .superpowers  wi.l 
end  this  castly  and  dangerous  war  oi 
nerves,  .'\wcsome  new  weapons  now  fiii 
the  drawing'  boards  in  Washington  and 
MO.SCOW — orbiting  nuclear  weapons,  for 
example — would  move  into  the  construc- 
tion and  deployment  stages  if  the  United 
States  acts  now  to  accelerate  the  ann.- 
race.  'Hie  implications  of  such  new 
weaix)ns  st.agger  the  imagination. 

Fiscal  restraint  m  tiie  Congress  this 
year  has  caused  major  cutbacks  in  Gov- 
ernment iirograms  of  the  ino5t  prcssini: 
urgency. 

Surely.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  applv 
that  .same  lestraint  to  a  proixjsed  de- 
fense system  whose  deficits  far  outwei(;h 
any  assets. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recoc- 
lu/es  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr 
Yates] 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chainnan.  will 
the  L'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  and  hi'^ 
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colleagues  from  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
V)iopruilions  for  brintiing  this  matter  be- 
iore  us  today.  I  support  the  amendment. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Chairman,  the  pro- 
iK.nents  of  this  amendment  do  not  advo- 
cite  eliminatiim  every  defensive  posture. 
Thev  do  not  advocate  a  static  quality  for 
iiur  defense  system  m  opposing  this  de- 
nlovment  V.'c  s.iy  the  stat<?  of  the  anti- 
missile-mi.ssile  art  has  not  prouressed  to 
the  ix)lnt  where  the  .system  under  con- 
--ideralion  should  be  deployed. 

We  do  supixjit  the  research  and  dcvel- 
onment  fund  for  the  ABM  Nike  X  system, 
■liicre  is  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill  almost  a  half  billion 
dollars  for  that  puipo.se.  The  exact 
amount  is  $477  9  million  to  advance  the 
worthiness  of  the  system,  if  that  can  be 

done.  ^    ,     ... 

In  this  vear  of  an  austere  budget  it 
would  be  best  to  delay  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Defenses  Research  and  Development  Di- 
vision testified  before  a  committee  that 
the  decision  on  this  system,  whether  in- 
tended afiamst  China  or  against  the  So- 
viet Union,  need  not  be  made  this  year. 
We  urge  delay  of  this  appropriation 
and  emphiusis  on  research  and  develop- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  RfversI. 

Mr  RIVERS  Mr  Chairman,  we  de- 
bated this  issue  on  the  military-public 
works  bill  and  al.so  on  the  procurement 
bill  I  hear  today  all  of  these  experts 
telling  me  what  is  i^ood  for  America.  We 
had  the  experts  before  our  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  before  the  gentleman 
irom  Florida  iMr.  SikesI  was  entitled 
oy  law  to  come  before  you.  Your  experts 
are  vour  men  in  uniform,  your  men  who 
.ire  sworn  to  die  for  America,  and  who 
take  an  oath  to  stand  for  America.  They 
have  been  beaging  for  this  system  day 
in  and  dav  out.  year  in  and  year  out 
before  many  .so-called  experts  got  to 
this  House  or  to  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  I  remember  Guam.  I 
remember  Guam  before  I  came  to  Con- 
gress, and  this  was  a  long  time  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  from   South   Carolina   has   ex- 
pired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina.  ^  ^.     . 

Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  that 
time  Guam  was  not  fortified.  Members 
m  the  House  said.  "Do  not  fortify  Guam. 
The  Japs  won't  touch  it."  We  put  a 
little  thin  defense  there.  The  Japs  came 
and  Guam  fell. 

We  have  had  McNamara  and  nis  cost- 
etTectiveness.  If  we  had  not  had  that, 
we  would  now  be  about  our  business  in 
building  this  .sv.stcm.  and  we  would  have 
been  in  a  strong  position,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Bates! 
and  others  have  said,  to  deal  with  Russia. 
Are  we  crazy?  Are  we  going  to  study, 
study,  study  and  never  do  anything?  If 
we    keep    on    studying,    it   will   lead   to 

slavery. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 

l'entleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  other  Members  here,  if  they  want  to, 
can  vote  to  leave  this  country  defense- 
less against  this  sort  of  attack.  But  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not  going 
to  The  defen.se  of  our  Nation  ought  to 
be  first  in  the  minds  of  everybody,  and 
that  is  for  everybody  who  lives  in  this 
country,  v.herever  he  lives. 

Mr  BROWN  of  California  Mr  Chan- 
man  I  wish  to  compliment  the  f-'ent'e- 
men  who  introduced  this  amendment.  I 
think  it  was  extremely  commendable  of 
them,  and  I  certainly  intend  to  sujjport 
the  amendment. 

I  have  heard  many  references  to  Sec- 
retary McNamara  here  and  his  stand  on 
the  matter  of  the  ABM  I  do  not  think  it 
lakes  a  great  deal   of  .sophi.'tication  to 
know  that  Secretary  McNamara  chani^ed 
his  public  views  on  this  question  because 
he  was  caught  in  a  substantial  crunch 
between   the  Joint   Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
certain  leaders  "on  the  Hill"  who  wanted 
him  to  proceed  with  this,  and  he  did  .so 
We  are  caught  in  the  situation  where  the 
Joint   Chiefs    of    Staff    and    those    who 
support  them  here  in  the  Hou.se.  when- 
ever thev  come  with  a  multimilhon-dol- 
iar   expenditure    i^rounded    in    so-called 
national  security,  consider  them.selves  to 
be  .safe  from  critici.sm  of  any  sort.  I  think 
this  dav  must  pass.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  think'today  is  a  good  day  to  start. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair    recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from  Texas    IMr. 

Mahon  I  .,;,,« 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  this  issue 
has  been  fought  out  in  this  body  on  a 
previous  occasir,.i  and  the  supporters  of 
this  amendment  have  been  hopelessly 
defeated.  In  the  other  body  this  i.ssue  lias 
likewise  been  fought  out  in  recent  weeks 
and  the  supporters  of  this  amendment 
were  likewise,  hopelessly  defeated.  This 
is  but  a  repetition  of  the  fight  which  took 
place  here  some  time  ago. 

It  would  seem  to  me  most  unwise  m 
cast  aside  the  recommendations  of  the 
authorities  who  feel  that  we  should  be- 
gin the  deployment  of  the  ABM  system. 
We  have  invested  about  S5  billion  m 
it  over  a  period  of  about  10  years.  We 
finally  reached  the  po.sition  that  even  the 
skeptical  Secretary  McNamara  decided 
it  was  time  to  move  ahead. 

I  certainly  agree  that  it  is  time  to  move 

The     President     is     requesting     this 

program.  ^,  .  ,       c 

The  members  of  the  Joint  Cluefs  of 
Staff  are  asking  for  this  program. 

The  former  Secretary  of  Defen.se  is 
asking  for  this  program. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
asking  for  this  program. 

The  Armed  Forces  Committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  are  asking  for 
this  program. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
House  is  asking  for  this  program. 

And  as  said  before,  both  Houses  have 
endorsed  this  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  throw  aside  all 
the  evidence  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  favor  going  ahead  with  this  program 
as  an  essential  aid  in  the  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States  would  be 
folly  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  would  be 
just  unbehevable  to  cast  aside  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  and  adopt 
the  pending  motion. 


You  will  recall  the  discussion  that  took 
place  between  Brutus  and  Cas.sius  over 
the  growing  ambition  of  Cae.sar.  Cassius 
speaking  to  Brutus  that  familiar  line; 
Upon  what  me.it  ciotli  this  .nir  C.a'si.r  U  ed. 
That   he  lias  grown  so  great? 


The  minority  voices  are  a.skiiv;  too 
much  when  they  insist  that  we  follow 
them  As  tor  the  suiJltorlcrs  of  this 
amendment,  how  could  they  expect  the 
Nation  and  tiie  Coiu-ress.  and  the  people 
generally  of  this  country,  to  throw  a.side 
the  weight  of  opinion  to  the  contrary 
and  accept  ilie  amendment'  We  cannot 

accept  It ,  ,    ,  • 

Further  the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
posed deployment  has  already  paid  off. 
Just  a  .-hort  time  after  the  other  body 
voted  to  continue  the  ABM  program,  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  it  was  ready  to 
discuss  some  type  of  arms  control.  It 
s<H>ms  to  me  this  is  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  po.ssible  value  which  may  grow 
from  this  move  toward  capitalizing  upon 
the  work  which  we  have  been  doing  at  a 
cost   of   some   S5   billion. 

I  have  noted  carefully  ViiC  talk  alwut 
-aving  lives.  It  ls  said  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  this  .svstem  should  save  a  certain 
number  of  lives.  We  do  want  to  save 
lives  but  the  obk-cl  of  tiiis  ino^ram.  my 
colleagues,  is  unmanly  to  prevent  war. 
in  the  event  of  war.  of  cour.se.  the  .system 
is  designed  to  save  lives.  But  it  we  ever 
have  a  nuclear  exchange,  we  are  in 
deadly  and  de.perate  trouble.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  program  is  to  prevent  that. 
It  is  to  i;revent  the  loss  of  lives  and  pre- 
vent nuclear  war. 

1  urue  inv  colleagues  to  do  what  we 
have  already  done  once  'his  year  and 
yoie  a  resounding  defeat  to  tho.se  who 
are  supporting  this  amendment  and  let 
our  own  people  and  the  people  of  the 
world  know  that  we  stand  firm  and 
ready  not  onlv  to  have  all  the  offensive 
weapons  we  need  to  bmld  up  our  offcn- 
siye  strent^th  and  to  be  alert  to  any 
offen.sive  moves,  but  to  deploy  defen.sue 
weapons  as  well. 

n^hoever  heard  of  an  army  or  a  coun- 
try that  did  not  look  after  ii^  defen.sive 
requirements?  The  ABM  is  an  essential 
and  important  part  in  the  deiense  re- 
quirements of  this  Nation. 

It    is    not   perfect.    Even    the    trusted 

musket  over  the  door  will  misfire  or  jam 

at  times.  Nobody  is  expecting  perfection. 

What  we  are  hoping  for  here  is  that  this 

will  be  a  move  toward  preventing  world 

war  III  and  the  use  of  nuclear  w-eapons^I 

certainly  urge  that  this  amendment  be 

resoundingly  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expiied. 

The   question   is   on    the   amendment 

offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 

IMr.  Cohelan  1.  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr.  Sikesi  there 
\vere — aves  37.  noes  106. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read_ 
The  Clerk  concluded  the   reading  of 

the  bill.  ^  ,,_, 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  report 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
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Mr.  Dllmaw,  ChAlrman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  iHR.  187851  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defer\se  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes, 
htwl  directed  hun  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  bill  do  pass 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
er\gro6&ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  llie 
thuTl  time. 

MOTION    TO    BICOMUrr 

Mr,  iOCHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit 

TheJSPEAKER  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr  MICHEL.  I  am  In  Its  present  form. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  rof'^rt 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

Mr  MicHH.  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
H  R.    18785   to   the  Committee   on   .Approprl- 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  i?round  that  a  quorum 
la  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\idently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  IXwrkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there 
were — yeas  32.  nays  349.  not  voting  51. 
ao  follows 

(Roll  No.  2911 

TEA3— 32 


Adaou 

Gilbert 

OttiQKer 

A^ley 

Hal  pern 

Bees 

Binrfham 

Hechler,  W   Va 

Reld,  N  T 

Brown.  Culif 

Hel.stObki 

Reuaa 

Burton,  CaJ;f 

K.^tenmeier 

t4o9cnth»l 

Cobelkn 

McCarthy 

Roybal 

Couyers 

-Mathias.  Md 

Ryan 

Erkhardt 

Michel 

Scheuer 

Eilwards,  C-\i:'. 

Morse.  Mnas 

3<hne«beli 

F;u-b»tei!i 

Mosher 

.sicMbitz 

Prti-^r 

Ned/.i 

NAYS     350 

AbbiCt 

Setts 

Burleson 

Aofrnemv 

BevUl 

Bush 

Addabbo 

iJiester 

Button 

.M^ert 

HoK^s 

Byrne.  Pa 

Anderson.  HI 

Boland 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

A::diew.s.  .\la. 

Bollllli! 

Ca^eU 

A:'.arewi, 

Bow 

CahlU 

N    DaH 

Br  lid  emus 

Carey 

Aniv.in<;io 

Braaco 

Carter 

Arends 

Uray 

Casey 

A.shbnx>k 

Hnnkley 

Cederber? 

Ashmore 

Brotk 

Celler 

A^pmail 

litOOKS 

Chftinberlain 

Ay  res 

Broomtteld 

Clancy 

Barinit 

Brotzman 

Clark 

Barrett 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clausen. 

Bates 

Brown,  Oh.o 

Don  H. 

Belcher 

Broyhlll,  N  C 

Clawson,  Del 

Bell 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Cleveland 

Bennett 

Buchanan 

Collier 

Berry 

Burlte,  Mass. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Oorbett 

CowKwr 

Cul»er 

Cunningham 

r  irtu 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

DaTis.  Ga 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarr* 

D^lan^y 

DellenbMrk 

Deniiey 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

IVvlne 

nK'klnson 

IilUK<'ll 

Donohu^ 

Doni 

Dow 

Dowilv 

Diiwnine 

DtilHkl 

Diinran 

Dwyer 

Kdmond.ion 

Edwardn.  Ala 

Kd wards.  I<a 

E.IberK 

Erlenborn 

Fsrh 

F^Mhleman 

Kvaiis.  Colo 

Kverett 

Kill  Ion 

FascfU 

KelKhan 

Kindler 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  aerald  R 

Ford. 

William  D 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Fulton.  V\ 
F^lqu» 
nalinanakig 
OallaKher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlni;s 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
GoodllnK 
Green.  Orerr 
Green.  I'a 
Griffln 
Orifflths 
(iro.ss 
Grover 
Oude 
Ourney 
HaKau 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hamilton 
Uanuner- 

.Hchmldt 
Hanley 
Ham:  a 

Hansel'..  Wiush 
Hardy 
Harrison 
HarhhH 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hai  s 

Ht-t'KIer.  Mass 
Henderson 
Hirka 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Huni;ate 
H'.int 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Joelaon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  P». 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo 

Jones.  N  C 

Karth 

K  ii/«  n 

Kee 

Kflth 

Kelly 

Ki-  I?.  N  Y 

Klcppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornetrar 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

l^ktidnim 

I.anKen 

l^tta 

I#if«ett 

I<ennon 

Lloyd 

I,on^,  Md 

McClory 

McCIoskey 

McClure 

MrCullorh 

McDade 

Mf-Donald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MardonaJd. 

Mass 
MarOregor 
Marhen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailllaid 
Marsh 
M  irtln 

M.ithia.i   I'.iUf 
Matsunaca 
Miky 
May  ne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Miller,  Calif 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills 
MInlHh 
Mli^k 
Minshall 
Ml/* 

Mona^an 
MontKOmery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Mo.-can 
Morion 
Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 
Murphy.  N  Y 
Myers 
><alcher 
Nichols 
NU 

O  Har»,  ni 
OHar*.  Mich 
O  Konsld 
Gl.sen 
O  Neal.  Ga 
ONeill.  Mass 
Pa-ssman 
i'atmaii 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
IVrkins 
I'ettls 
Phil  bin 
Ilckle 
Pike 
p;me 
PoaKe 
Podell 
Poff 
Pollock 
!»rice.  Ill 
IMce,  Tex 
Pryor 
l^u■lnskl 
Ptirrell 
Quillen 


Calif 

.  Iowa 

N  Y. 


RaUsbM^k 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Retfel 

Heinecke 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Rieele 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Kiiblgon 

Rod 1 no 

Roifers.  Colo 

Rogers.  Fla 

lionan 

Hooney,  N  T. 

Rooney.  Pa 

RoRtenkowakI 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rou.sh 

Rum.sfeld 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

.St  Onge 

Sandman 

UatterOeld 

Saylor 

Srhadeberi; 

Soherle 

-Sohwengel 

.Soott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Sh  river 

ijikes 

.S;sk 

Slack 

Smith. 

.Smith, 

.Smith, 

Smith,  Okla 

Snyder 

.Sprln.iier 

.Stafford 

.Statfuers 

Stanton 

.SteUer.  Ariz. 

Stoiu-er,  Wis. 

Stephens 

stratton 

stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Tart 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea«{ue.  Calif. 

Tea«ue.  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tiernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

Ctt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

VKorito 

WiUdle 

Walker 

Watkins 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whailcy 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

W  Id  nail 

WiKelns 

Williams.  Pa 

Willis 

W.lson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H 
Winn 
WollT 
Wrl!;ht 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
W>l.e 
Wyman 
Yates 
Youns; 
7-ablocki 
7Aon 
Zwtt/  h 


Dole  Herlong  Nelsen 

Kvtns,  Tenn  Hollfleld  Qule 

pnno  Holland  Rarlrk 

Flood  Karsten  Resnlck 

PrBllntshuysen  King,  Calif  Rhodes.  An.- 

Pulton.  Tenn  Klrwan  Schwelker 

Ooodell  Kupferman  Steed 

Gray  lAird  Tenzer 

Oubs«r  Lipscomb  Thompson,  Ga 

Hansen,  Idaho  lK)nK,  La  WaKKonner 

Hawkins  Lukens  Wampler 

H*bert  Morris.  N   Mex  Watson 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  ir- 
jected 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr    Klrwan  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr    Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr  Nelsen. 

Mr  .^nderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Battm 

Mr    Kupferman  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Adair 

Mr    Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Gubscr 

Mr   Waggonner  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

Mr.  Tenzer  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr    King  of  California  with  Mr    Llpscun.  i 

Mr  Blatnlk  with  Mr  Quie. 

Mr  L<jng  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hansen  r 
Idaho 

Mr  Morris  of  New  Mexico  with  Mr  Davi. 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  flood  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Burton  .f  ut-th 

Hr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dole 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr  Lukens. 

Mr  Gray  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

Mr  Holland  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Oeori^i  • 

Mr  DiRgs  with  Mr.  Cchwelker. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Ooodell. 

Mr  Harick  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr   Karsten  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr   Herlong  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  MOSHER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts  and 
Mr.  KYROS  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  thf^ 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  un 
the  table. 


GENERAL,  LEAVE 


Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fioni 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING-  51 


.\U&ir 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Battln 
Blackburn 


Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Bolton 
Burke.  Fla 
Burton.  Utah 


Conte 
Corman 
(.'ramer 
Davis.  WIS 
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PKRMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
S  3710.  OMNIBUS  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  BILL 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  liave  until  mid- 
nigh'.  tonmht  to  file  a  report  on  S.  3710, 
authonzing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
presei-vation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
lioma? 

There  .vas  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   CONFEREES    ON 
HR  15387,   DISCIPLINARY   ACTION 
AGAINST     EMPLOYEES     IN     THE 
POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 
Mr     DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous    ron.sent    to    take    from    the 
speakers  table  the  bill  'HR.  15387 1  to 
■  mend  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide   for  di.<;ciplinar>-   action  again.st 
rmplovees  in  the  jxj.stal  field  service  who 
m^^ault  other  employees  in  .such  service 
m  the  ixTformance  of  official  duties,  and 
tor  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments  thereto,  disacree   to   the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  izentleman  from  New 

York? 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
.•entleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  explain  to  us  the  reason 
why  this  request  seems  to  be  necessary? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
pentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. _  .V-       C    o* 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
Senate  amendment  is  directed  to  the 
first  section  of  H.R.  15387  as  passed  by 

the  House.  .v.     x,    f 

That  House  provision  pives  the  Post- 
master General  specific  statutory  au- 
thority to  discipline  any  postal  employee 
who  "assaults,  resists,  opposes,  impedes, 
intimidates,  or  interferes  with"  any  other 
employee  in  the  performance  of  official 

duties. 

The  Senate  amendment  gives  specinc 
statutory  authority  to  discipline  any  em- 
ployee who  "assaults"  another  employee 
engaged  in  official  duties. 

This  Section  of  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  Senate,  leaves  undisturbed  the 
peneral  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  take  appropriate  action  in 
the  case  of  any  employee  who  resists. 
Impedes,  intimidates,  or  interferes  with 
any  other  employee  while  such  other 
employer  is  performing  official  duties. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  House- 
passed  provision  would  still  be  accom- 
plished with  its  enactment  as  amended 
bv  the  Sehate. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  second 
Senate  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
purpose  of  section  6  of  H.R.  18663.  which 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

A  full  discussion  of  this  purpose  is 
rontained  in  House  Report  No.  1777,  ac- 
companying H.R.  18663. 

Section  6  of  our  committee  bill  ex- 
( mpted  the  entire  postal  establishment 
from  the  cutback  required  by  section  201 
of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
uol  Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-364. 

The  section  also  requires  the  Postmas- 
ter General  to  notify  the  Committees  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  cf  the  House 
c'f  Representatives  and  the  Senate  at 
least  30  days  in  advance  of  the  Lssuance 
of  any  order  to  close  a  post  office. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides a  slightly  more  limited  exemption 
from  the  employment  cutback  provisions. 
This    amendment    exempts    all    of    the 


postal  field  service  except  the  repional 
offices,  and  also  exempts  the  research 
and  engineering  function  at  postal  head- 
quarters from  the  employment  cutback. 
In  other  words,  the  cutback  would  still 
apply  to  the  repional  offices  and  to  liead- 
quarters  in  Washington  except  for  the 
research  and  enpineenng  function 

Although  our  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  instructed  me.  as 
chairman,  to  take  all  po.ssible  mea^^^ures 
to  obtain  enactment  of  a  complete  ex- 
emption for  the  ijostal  .service,  the  ex- 
emption provided  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ments will  enable  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment to  continue  operations  \x  ithout  any 
major  impairment  of  service. 

The  Postmaster  General  lias  informed 
me  that  continuance  of  the  employment 
cutbacks  in  the  repional  offices  and  in  the 
headquarters— except  research  and  engi- 
neering—will alleviate  the  most  critical 
difficulties  faced  by  the  Department  un- 
der the  total  cutback  provided  by  the  Tax 

Act 

The  amendment,  if  enacted,  will  per- 
mit critical  employment  needs  in  the  field 
service,  other  than  the  repional  offices,  to 
be  met  by  the  Postal  Establishment,  in 
order  to  re.store  and  maintain  normal 
postal  .service  to  the  public. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  ripht  to  object,  I  point 
out  to  the  Members  that  we  face  a  rather 
peculiar  situation.  I  voted  for  the  so- 
called  tax  i.nciea.se  and  expenditure  con- 
trol measure  with  the  understandinp 
that  the  Congress  would  abide  by  it  and 
with  the  full  understanding  that  this  was 
worked  out  at  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Government  and  would  carrj-  with  it  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  I  want  the  Members 
to  know  what  will  take  place  this  after- 
noon. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  Post- 
master General  Watson,  having  just  as- 
sumed the  responsibilities  of  the  office, 
shouldn't  be  held  personally  accountable 
for  the  chaotic  conditions  he  inherited. 
Recognizing  the  unusual  political  prob- 
lems that  have  beset  the  Great  Society, 
we  should  recognize  that  Mr.  Wat.son  has 
accepted  this  difficult  assignment  after 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  O  Bncn 
left  the  sinking  ship. 

I  suggest  that  the  professional  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment who  are  advising  Mr.  Watson 
should  first  be  required  to  take  a  long 
overdue  look  at  present  manpower  as- 
signments in  the  Department.  Such  a 
review  might  well  show  that  they  can 
work  within  the  restrictions  placed  on 
them  by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditures 
Control  Act.  or  as  it  should  more  prop- 
erly be  called.  L.B.J,  s  Tax  Bill  versus  the 
Public. 

The  management  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice has  been  in  disarray  for  years  and  no 
wonder.  We  have  had  four  Postmasters 
General  in  less  than  8  years,  one  of  whom 
was  exiled  into  Foreipn  Service  when  he 
left  the  Department.  The  Presidents 
Commission  on  Postal  Organization,  m 
its  just-published  report,  cited  this  as 
one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  De- 
partment. 

For  various  reasons — 


The  report  states — 


the  median  tenure  of  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral has  been  short:  In  this  century  It  has 
been  only  31  months  The  lack  of  continuity 
(,f  leadership  has  without  question  been 
one  i.f  iH.stal  luiinapenient.s  most  .•-crious 
hamlicaps 

It  is  time  for  a  hard  look  ;it  the  strug- 
pling  postal  lacihties,  the  manpower  and 
promotional  policies,  and  above  all  else, 
the  ijolitical  machinations  in  the  Post 
Office  Department.  If  the  hard-working 
clerks,  carriers,  supervisors,  and  fore- 
men could  deiiend  on  iiromotions  ba.sed 
on  merit  insiead  of  being  Inistratcd  at 
every  turn  by  political  interference,  the 
Department  would  not  need  the  exemp- 
tion called  for  in  this  legislation. 

The  Postmaster  General,  in  a  Los  An- 
geles speech,  declared  that  in  addition 
to  the  closure  of  fourth-cla.ss  post  offices. 
•  we  will  not  be  able  to  add  new  homes 
and  new  businesses  to  delivery  routes  " 
And,  "eventually  Saturday  deliverj-  will 
have  to  be  eliminated." 

This  announcement  is  arbitrar>-  and 
unjustified.  The  Postmaster  General  has 
the  hi-storic  obligation  to  extend  postal 
service  wherever  the  situation  warrants. 
One  of  the  more  knowledgeable  men 
in  the  field  of  Federal  budgets  ana  em- 
plovment.  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of 
Delaware,  said  in  a  Senate  .speech  on 
July  12.  1968: 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  and  1  want  Uie 
heads  of  these  agencies  to  lake  nouce  that 
we  lire  ilot  going  to  be  intimidated  in  the 
lepst  by  i.nv  such  threats  or  blaokmail  at- 
lenipls'to  exclude  their  agencies  from  accept- 
ing their  portion  ot  these  cuts  I  point  out 
that  the  Director  cf  the  Budget  has  complete 
discretionary  authority  to  assign  these  cut,s 
to  those  i.pencies  in  a  manner  which  will 
have  the  least  disturbing  effect  on  public 
-ervice  That  authoritv  was  piven  to  him  on 
agreement  reached  between  the  conferees 
laid  the  Director  of  the  Budget 

The  mandatory  reduction  in  employment 
docs  not  require  the  remoyal  or  the  lirinc 
of  a  single  Federal  employee  It  restricts  the 
Goyernment  cnlv  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
fill  only  three  tait  of  each  four  normal  resig- 
nations and  retirements  until  they  return  to 
the  July  1966  level.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  returning  to  the  July  1966  level 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  all  we  did  m 
the  bill  was  to  write  into  the  law  Presiaent 
Johnsons  own  Executive  order  of  September 
20.  1966,  surely,  he  must  have  made  iliat 
order  in  good  faith. 

If.  without  a  .'^hred  of  justification  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  exempted  from 
the  employment  limitation,  then  why  not 
the  Defense  Department,  or  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs? 

Tl:is  i.s  the  beginning  of  a  p.cccmcal 
.assault  on  the  bill  you  passed,  v  ith  some 
arm  twisting,  a  month  ago.  Tlierefore.  I 
'.vi'ih  to  advise  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yo'k  that  I  will  ooject  to  inc  unani- 
mous-consent request  knowins  full  wel 
he  has  been  authorized  to  move  tnc  bnl 
to  conference. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  '.^'i'.:  the  ,  entlcnrj 
further?  .  ,_^ 

Mr.  DERVaNSKI.  Yes.  T  yield 
■'.entleman. 

Mr  DULSKI.  The  pentleman  from  ^e^'. 
York  a). so  xotod  !or  the  tax  bill.  The  Po.-t 
Office  and  Civ.l  Service  Committee  never 
had  anv  hrar.niis  on  the  employee  linn- 
tations     Tlie    House    Ways    and    Means 
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Committer  never  had  «ny  hearings  on  the 
employee  Umltatloas  before  they  were 
adopted  by  the  conferees  It  was  an 
agreement  made  between  the  conferees. 
When  we  voted  for  the  tax  bill  as  brought 
In  by  the  conferees,  we  had  no  possible 
way  to  vote  on  the  p)er.sonnel  cutbaclc.s  of 
any  agencies  such  as  the  Post  Office 
Department 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yteW 

Mr  DERWINSKI  I  yield  to  the 
aentleman  from  North  Carolina 

Mr  JONAS.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  voted  for  that  bill  on  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding gained  from  a  reading  of 
the  bin  and  what  was  said  on  the  floor 
that  there  was  complete  flexibility  In  the 
administration  to  impose  these  cutbacks 
across  agency  lines  and  department  lines 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  bill  which 
requires  the  Postmaster  General  to  close 
poet  ofBces  or  to  curtail  services  He  Ls 
en-;a«lng  in  the  same  scare  tactics  that 
Postmasters  General  have  frequently  en- 
gaged In  whenever  there  Is  any  talk  about 
economy  in  the  Government 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Ls  going  to  object,  I  demand  the  regular 
order. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
ruhc  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Kentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr  Hays  1  has  demanded  the 
reg'olar  order  The  regular  order  is.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York^ 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker  m  def- 
erence to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I 
will  reserve  my  right  to  object 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  reserve 
ti\e  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  The  reeular  order  has 
been  demanded,  and  the  Chair  has  no 
discretion 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request '• 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject. 

MOTION    OrrERED    bV     MS      DIUKI 

Mr  DULSKJ  Mr  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
rile  XX  of  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
at  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  I  move  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill  <  H  R. 
15387'  to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide, for  disciplinary  action 
at'ainst  employees  in  the  postal  field 
.service  who  a.ssault  other  employees  In 
such  service  m  the  performance  of  of- 
ficial duties,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dls- 
a-;ree  to  the  Senate  a:nendments,  and 
leque.-^t    a    conference    with    the   Senate 

The  SPEAKER  The  Cleik  will  report 
the  motion  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  ?entlen'ar.  from  New  York  I  Mr  Dul- 
SKt  I 

T/.o   Clerk    read   as   follows: 

Mr  DuLiKi  moves  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er »  table  the  bill  iHR.  15387i  to  iuneud 
tale  39.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
disciplinary  action  against  employees  in  the 
postal  field  service  who  assault  other  em- 
ployees in  such  service  In  the  performance 
of  official  duties,  and  for  other  purposes 
wi'.h  Senate  .imendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
Conference  with   the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New    York 


Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD  Mr  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan   wUl   state   his   perllamenUry 

Inquiry. 

Mr  GERALD  R  PORD.  Under  this 
procedure  is  there  opportunity  for  de- 
bale  and  discussion  on  the  motion? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  In  re- 
sponse to  his  parliamentary  Inquiry  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
IX-LSKil  will  have  control  of  the  time, 
which  IS  limited  to  1  hour 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Under  those 
circumstances.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  would  >ield 
time  to  individuals  who  would  like  to 
raise  some  questions  and  who  would  like 
to  discuss  the  situation 

Win  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
yield  to  Members  on  this  side  for  that 
purpose?  We  have  no  Intent,  really,  of 
interfering  with  the  motion  As  a  matter 
of  fact  on  our  side  if  we  had  had  an 
opixirtunity  to  dLscuss  the  problem  un- 
der the  reservation  of  objection,  we 
would  have  withdrawn  the  reservation 
of  objection  and  the  jjcntleman  from 
New  York  could  have  obtained  unani- 
mous consent 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  gentleman  from 
New  York  .Mr  DvlskiI  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
>ield  any  lime ' 

Mr.  DULSKI  A-.  to  this  resolution.  It 
would  never  become  effective  unless  we 
had  bipartisan  support.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  very  definitely 
yield  as  much  time  as  is  lequired  to 
the  ranking  minorlly  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr.  Cor- 
bett; — such  time  as  he  requires. 

The  SPE.\KER.  The  ttcnlleman  from 
New  York  has  control  of  the  1-hour 
lime 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
I  Mr   UdallI. 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  has  indicated  that  he  is 
willing  to  yield  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  to  Members  on  the  minority  side  so 
we  can  discuss  very  clearly  what  Is  In- 
volved and  make  a  decision  on  it  this 
afternoon. 

Now,  here  are  the  basic  facts. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  make  it  very  clear 
Ihrti  the  motion  now  iH-ndin«  oefore  the 
House  IS  simply  a  motion  to  .send  this  bill 
tj  conference  so  that  the  Members  will 
ha". e  an  opportunity,  after  the  conferees 
have  .met  and  agreed,  to  vote  on  this  veiT 
important  issue — curtailment  cif  the  .serv- 
ice of  the  Po.st  Office  Department 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  that  dozens  of  my 
colleagues  have  .made  speeches  and  pro- 
nouncements and  have  denounced  the 
Postmaster  General  with  reference  to  the 
cuts  in  postal  service  which  have  been 
sciu-duied  for  this  Saturday. 

Mr  Si>eaker,  these  cuts  will  be  made 
on  Saturday  next,  unle.ss  the  House  acts. 

The  other  body  has  already  acted  by 
attaching  to  a  previously  House-passed 
bill  an  amendment  which  would  exempt 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  tlie 
manpower  limitation  provisions  of  the 
surtax  bill    It  would  not  exempt  the  re- 


gional headquarter!  of  the  Post  Office 
Department:  It  would  not  exempt  the 
dep>artmental  headquarters  downtown 
but  will  exempt  the  clerks  and  the  car- 
riers and  the  people  who  are  actually 
moving  the  mall 

Last  year  in  December  we  said  to  th' 
American  public  that  we  were  goln;,'  t  i 
charge  all  of  the  mall  users  another  $1 
billion  in  increased  rates,  and  those  rat-^ 
have  gone  into  effect. 

What  we  are  saying  now  to  the  .\me:  - 
lean  people  on  Saturday  is  that  we  have 
rai.sed  your  rates,  and  now  we  are  goii.i; 
to  cut  your  service. 

.As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  not 
going  to  do  that.  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress should  do  it  I  do  not  believe  tl:.^ 
ou.;ht  to  be  allowed  to  happen. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  black- 
mail: that  this  is  some  kind  of  power 
play  to  force  the  Congress  to  exempt  the 
Past  Office  Department  from  these  con- 
ditions But  I  do  not  see  it  that  way  at 
all. 

The  Post  Office  Department  canr...i 
control  the  volume  of  mall.  It  Is  not  like 
some  agencies  who  can  turn  on  and  off 
their  workload.  The  workload  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  Is  determined  by  Joi) 
million  private  mdlviduals  who  decide 
the  nimiber  of  envelopes  they  will  drop 
In  the  post  boxes. 

This  mandatorj-  cutback  in  the  surtax 
bill  .says  that  we  will  cut  back  the  postal 
work  force  to  a  level  of  Jime  1966.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  the  mail  load  was  l;i 
June  of  1966.  The  mall  load  was  75  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail.  By  the  end  of  tlie 
year  it  will  not  be  75  billion— It  will  be 
84  billion.  And  we  are  telling  the  Po,-~t- 
niaster  General  that  he  Is  to  now  process 
and  handle  84  billion  pieces  of  mall  with 
the  .same  force  that  handled  75  bllllo:; 
pieces  of  mall. 

In  the  Post  Office  Dei>artment  appro- 
priation bill  agreed  to  earlier  this  year. 
we  told  the  Postmaster  General  that  !^ 
handle  increased  volume  he  was  entitkri 
to  some  20,000  new  employees.  Now  v  e 
tell  him  we  are  going  to  cut  him  80,00i 
people  over  the  next  4  years.  So  It  seen  - 
to  me  we  must  do  something  about  t:  ;; 
very  serious  situation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the    •entleman  yield? 

Mr  UDALL.  I  vic!d  to  t!;e  gentleir,  v. 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R  FORD  I  thank  tl.e 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Assume  ail  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  are  totally 
correct,  under  the  conference  rci-^ort  in- 
volviiv-;  the  tax  increase  recommended  by 
Pre.^ident  Johnson,  the  spending  limita- 
tion impu"^ed  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  employee  cutback  also  included, 
is  not  there  flexibility  Oovernment-wlde 
to  take  care  of  this  problem  that  the 
gentleman  presents? 

Mr  UDALL.  Oh,  yes.  there  is  flexibil- 
ity: but  let  me  tell  the  ;:enllcman  the 
true  fact.s.  Of  tlic  3  million  Federal  em- 
ployees. 7:^0.000  are  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. If  you  do  not  spread  it  equally, 
if  you  do  not  exempt  these  one-fourth 
of  the  employees,  if.  for  example,  in  order 
to  keep  the  same  level  of  service  we  have 
now  If  we  were  to  say  that  we  weie 
going  to  give  the  Post  Office  Department 
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the  same  level  of  employment,  this  would 
mean  that  80.000  additional  employeea 
would  have  to  be  cut  out  of  the  remain- 
ing Federal  agencies.  ,    ^^  ^       . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  la  that  not 
desirable  under  our  current  crisis? 

Mr  UDALL.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
might  be  places  where  you  could  find 
so  000  Federal  employees  you  could  cut 
b\ck.  but  the  Senate 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  that  not 
the  Impact  of  what  the  tax  compromise 
told  the  executive  branch  to  do? 

Mr  UDALL.  I  suppose  that  was  the 
intent    of    the    bUl,    but    speaking    for 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  How  did  the 

gentleman  vote? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  voted  for  the  surtax  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Then  I  assiune 

the    gentleman    meant    that   to   be   the 

number  cut  back. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  did  not  believe  it  could 
be  done,  and  I  did  not  believe  that  when 
we  voted  that  we  have  to  close  our  eyes 
to  the  congestion  in  the  air  and  possible 
danger  to  air  travelers.  And  I  am  going 
to  vote  to  remove  the  exemption  from 
the  FAA  air  controllers. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  compromise  that  the 
'•entleman  and  I  voted  for  that  said  that 
the  PAA  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
liave  to  bear  the  specific  burden.  We 
should  have  some  judicious.  Intelligent 
and  constructive  handling  of  the  per- 
sonnel problem  by  the  executive  branch, 
and  In  some  departments  it  is  possible 
to  make  cuts,  and  In  others  It  is  not. 

Mr.  UDALL.  We  voted  for  a  meat-ax 
cut  that  was  to  be  spread  across  the 
board,  and  we  passed  the  buck  down- 
town to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  We  have  to 

expect  he  will  use  inteUigence  about  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Certainly  we  do.  And  let 

me  tell  the  gentleman  something 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes? 
Mr.   UDALL.   Our   committee,   which 
.-peclalizes   in    the   Post   Office   Depart- 
ment's work,  and  the  Senate  committee 
which  knows  something  about  the  op- 
erations of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
have  not  had  5  minutes  of  hearings  In 
the  consideration  of  these  cutbacks.  If 
they  had  come  to  our  committee  and 
:ald  they  are  going  to  have  to  cut  back 
80.000   employees,   we  would  have  told 
I  hem  it  could  not  be  done.  If  they  had 
gone  to  the  other  committees  and  sug- 
gested  specific   cuts,   they   would   have 
been  told  the  truth  about  it.  but  instead 
thi3  came  out  of  a  room  over  here,  a 
conference  committee  that  put  the  buck 
on  the  people  downtown  to  make  the 
cut^,  when  we  should  have  accepted  our 
responsibilities  ourselves.  And  I  am  go- 
i:.2    to    accept   our    responsibility    as   a 
member   of   the   Post   Office   and   Civil 
Service  Committee,  to  make  sure  that 
the  posUl  system  is  not  crippled  by  the 
kind   of   impact   this   legislation   would 
lave. 
Mr.  CURTIS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
entleman  yield? 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  As  the  only  member  of 
the  tax  expenditure  conference  who  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report  and  as  a 
member  who  spoke  against  its  adoption 
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on  the  floor,  la  this  not  exactly  what  I 
told  the  House— not  only  have  we  not 
studied  this  portion  of  the  blU,  but  I 
pointed  out  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  had  not  studied  the  tax  por- 
tion of  the  bill.  ,  ^  , 
Some  of  the  chickens  are  coming  back 
to  roost  all  right.  But  I  will  say  this  to 
backstop  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gerald  R.  FordI— the  Executive 
can  apply  this  formula  and  cut  back  the 
personnel  where  he  sees  fit.  If  he  thinks 
the  Post  Office  should  be  left  alone,  he 
can  leave  the  Post  Office  alone. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  said  he  has  no  Intention  of 
exempting  anyone.  If  this  act  is  going  to 
be  applied  the  way  the  Congress  has  re- 
quired him  to  do  It.  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  going  to  bear  its  share. 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  chickens 
were  coming  home  to  roost — well,  we  are 
livmg  right  here  in  the  chicken  coop  and 
this  is  where  the  problem  ought  to  be 
handled. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Director  of  the 
Budget  was  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  after  this  came  up  and 
I  asked  him  the  specific  question  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  FoRDl  has  asked  here.  I  said.  You  do 
not  have  to  use  a  meat  ax.  across-the- 
board  cut  on  personnel.  You  can  apply 
it  in  a  discriminatory  way  as  to  where 
you  think  the  personnel  might  be  cut 
with  the  least  amoimt  of  difficulty.  He 
agreed  that  the  President  had  that  power 
and,  indeed,  he  does  have. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Let  me  tell  you  what  Is 
going  to  occur.  We  are  going  to  exempt 
the  Post  Office  Department — and  then 
there  will  be  a  motion  here  to  exempt 
the  Defense  Department.  Then  there  is 
going  to  be  one  up  for  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers. Then  we  are  going  to  have  one 
for  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  in  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals  because  we  cannot  let 
the  veterans  lie  there  without  care.  When 
you  get  all  through,  the  whole  cut  for  the 
whole  executive  department  is  going  to 
fall  on  health,  education,  welfare,  and 
poverty,  and  some  of  the  program  that 
some  of  my  friends  on  this  side  do  not 
want  to  see  cut. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  we  are  going 
to  examine  and  do  what  we  should  have 
done  in  the  fii-st  place,  and  that  is  give 
individual  attention  to  these  cuts  and  let 
us  have  some  consideration  and  not  pass 
the  buck  downtown.  We  keep  saying  how 
the  executive  department  takes  all  the 
power  and  Congress  gets  downgraded. 
and  this  is  exactly  the  way  it  happens. 
because  we  do  not  meet  our  resiMnsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ili  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  scntlcman. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  voted  against  this  surtax  and 
the  proposal  to  reduce  expenditures  ex- 
actly because  I  felt  we  would  increase 
the  taxing  authority  but  we  would  not 
reduce  expenditures. 

Now  I  think  all  of  us  want  a  good 
postal  service.  Certainly,  I  do.  serving 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  But  I  would 
say,  it  certainly  appears  that  pressure  is 
being  put  on  the  Congress,  and  hitting 


the  people  and  getting  as  close  to  the 
people  as  possible  on  this  govemmentel 
agency— this  is  blackmail,  pure  and 
simple,  against  the  Congress. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sixjaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  with  the  House 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
not  been  taken  care  of  or  will  not  be 
taken  care  of. 

The  original  plan  was  to  close  a  num- 
ber of  veterans'  hospital  beds.  But  that 
has  been  Uken  care  of  by  another  bill 
that  is  coming  in  here  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
narrow  issue  before  us  now  Is.  Shall  we 
go  to  conference?  I  think  when  we  come 
back  from  conference  and  see  what  the 
conferees  propose,  if  anything,  then  we 
can  debate  this  at  some  further  length. 
But  I  would  hope  that  the  House  woulf^ 
go  along  with  the  motion  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  to 
send  this  matter  to  conference  so  that  at 
least  we  can  have  some  vote  before  Sat- 
urdav  because,  if  we  do  not  resolve  this 
by  Saturday,  we  are  all  going  to  go  home 
to  spend  a  month  of  our  time  explaining 
and  answering  questions  about  why  the 
post  offices  are  closed  and  why  the  serv- 
ices are  curtailed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  t-entleman. 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  voted  against  the 
original  action,  too.  because  I  could  see 
just  what  was  going  to  happen.  If  you  do 
not  exempt  these  places  where  the  serv- 
ice demands  are  greatly  increasing,  you 
are  going  to  push  all  of  this  back. 

May  I  say  again,  in  this  area  you  have 
plenty  of  people  to  help  get  relief.  But  if 
you  keep  this  group  in  with  the  demand 
for  additional  services,  you  are  going  to 
push  it  back  where  you  are  going  to  let 
your  country  go  to  pot  just  as  sure  as  we 
are  standing  here.  We  can  just  as  well 
recognize,  I  think,  what  we  should  have 
recognized  at  the  .start.  It  takes  judicious 
action  to  bring  about  these  reductions 
and  we  should  have  done  it  that  way  at 
the  outset. 

I  think  anybody  with  any  experience 
here  is  bound  to  know  we  are  going  to  do 
it  and  must  do  it. 
Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Let  me  just  point  out  one  illustration. 
The  mail  volume  of  this  cotmtry  has 
increased  .since  June  1966  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  mail  handled  in  all  of 
France,  yet  we  have  said  to  the  Post- 
master  General,  '-You   have   to   handle 
that  additional  volume  with  the  same 
number  of  people  that  you  had  in  1966." 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LTDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
merelv  wish  to  state  my  wholehearted 
agreement  with  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  that  the  central 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  go  to  confer- 
ence and  whether  or  not  this  motion 
should  be  agreed  to  to  permit  a  confer- 
ence on  this  important  subject,  I  do  not 
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believe  that  any  Member  whether  he 
voted  for  or  aKam.st  the  surtax  should 
deny  the  important  process  of  confer- 
ence on  this  question  I  think  the  issue 
must  be  faced  I  hope  the  motion  will  be 
adopted  overwhelmingly 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  urge 
the  chairman  to  yield  some  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  to  permit  him 
to  discuss  the  matter 

Mr  DITLSKI  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebra.ska 

I  Mr     Cl-NNINflHAM  I 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Spt^ikfr,  I 
voted  .-inainst  the  '.ax  increase  bill  be- 
cause I  am  a«ainst  increa.sinK  the  al- 
ready hmh  taxes  But  I  also  knew  that 
we  have  adopted  manv  programs  many 
of  which  I  voted  against,  but  neverthe- 
less they  were  adopted  and  are  function- 
ing They  must  neces-sarlly  requiie  ijer- 
soimel  So  I  felt  that  I  could  not  support 
the  tax  increa.se  bill  with  the  other  pro- 
visions that  were  attached  thereto 

I  Jtaew  when  the  tax  bill  was  up  that 
thus  very  thinn  would  most  likely  hap- 
pen These  new  programs,  even  though  I 
voted  against  many  of  them,  are  func- 
tioning and  they  therefore  need  their 
personnel  Even  thouiih  I  voted  against 
many  of  them  they  did  pass  and  are 
established  and  going  and  that  is  a  fact 
of  life 

We  must  now  consider  the  future 
There  is  one  service  m  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  is  close  to  the  people  and 
that  IS  the  postal  service  It  is  not  nearly 
what  It  should  be  A  desirable  happy 
situation  does  not  now  exist  so  far  as  the 
postal  service  ls  concerned  I  have 
spoken  on  this  subject,  as  other  members 
of  the  committee  have  on  many  occa- 
sions The  mail  is  running  nut  of  our 
ears  So  I  support  the  motion  of  the  i:en- 
tleman  from  New  York  to  send  this  bill 
to  conference  because  I  do  think  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  going  to 
have  to  be  left  alone  or  we  are  going  to 
have  chaos  in  our  communications  sys- 
tem across  the  country 

It  Is  true  and  I  cannot  aruue  against 
the  statements  that  this  cut  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  Post  Office  Department  be- 
cause ;t  may  be  a  political  gunmuk. 
since  the  Post  OfBce  Department  is  so 
close  to  the  people  That  may  or  may  not 
be  true  so  far  as  political  maneuvering 
IS  concerned  Nevertheless,  sve  art-  faced 
with  a  bad  situation  As  a  result  of  this 
proposed  postal  service  cutback  we  met 
in  emer'^ency  session  this  morning  at  11 
o  clock  and  we  voted  favorably  on  the 
pnxredure  that  is  before  the  House  at 
this  time  We  voted  this  measure  out  of 
our  committee  unanimously  There  was 
not  a  dissenting  vote  because  we  want 
the  post  office  system  to  at  least  function 
at  Its  present  level  It  is  already  in  bad 
shape  because  of  the  huge  volume  of 
mail  and  a  contributing'  factor  Is  the 
continual  changes  m  Postma.sters  Gen- 
eral that  happen  so  frequently  Oiie  goes 
one  way  and  one  goes  anotlier  So  we 
surely  do  have  a  bad  situation  that  needs 
our  attention.  We  must  send  this  bill  to 
conference,  agree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  relieve  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment of  the  burden  that  will  be 
placed  U'xjn  them  if  they  are  forced  to 
cut  their  personnel  and  other  services 
now  performed. 


So  I  would  urgently  urge  the  House  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference  today  As  I 
have  said  the  crnnmittee  adopted  this 
procedure  unanimously  this  morning  in 
emergency  session  I  urge  the  House  to 
t;o  along  with  the  committee  Unfortu- 
nately our  Post  Office  Committee  was 
never  consult*^!  on  this  question,  and  I 
think  we  know  quite  a  bit  about  this 
problem  that  faces  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment which  some  other  committees 
mav  not  bt^  aware  of 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
iirutUTuan  vield' 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from   .vllssoiin 

Mr  ICHOKD  As  I  understand  the 
ainendinent  winch  was  added  in  the 
Senate  lo  H  R  15387.  it  does  not  relieve 
us  or  the  Kxecutive  of  the  responsibility 
of  finding  some  way  to  make  the  overiUl 
cuts  in  Federal  expenditures  of  $6 
billion 

That  IS.  if  we  exempt  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  and  Kxpenditure  Control  Act,  it 
does  mean  we  \vill  still  iiave  to  find  some 
other  place  lo  make  tlie  $6-billion  cut 
Is  that  a  correct  interi)retatlon' 

Mr  CUNNINGHA.M  I  tlnnk  that  is  a 
correct  inlerpretallon.  yes    sir 

Mr  CORBETr  Mr  Sfieaker.  will  the 
sjentleman  vieW 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  I  yiild  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  COHBKTT  Mr  .Speaker.  I  thank 
the  t'enth'inan  for  yielding 

Mr  SiH-akcr  I  would  point  out  to  the 
HoUM-  there  are  one  or  two  other  excep- 
lioius  The  Post  Office  Department  is  the 
only  Dt'pai  tment  of  the  Goveiriment  that 
ha.s  MO  control  over  its  own  functions. 
Tlie  users  of  the  mail  who  dump  the 
letteis  and  the  parcels  into  the  Post 
Otfice  deteinune  the  amount  o(  work 
that  will  be  required  by  the  jKistal  field 
service  to  deliver  that  mail  Conse- 
quently, we  cannot  l:o  to  tlie  Post  Office 
and  say.  Cut  back  What  we  are  say- 
ing IS  to  the  asers  of  the  mail.  "Just  do 
not  put  so  much  mall  into  the  box.  " 

If  we  could  tell  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  cut  back  his  .ser\ices,  to  cut  back 
on  the  amount  of  work  they  are  doinir. 
then  this  action  would  not  be  neces.saiT; 
but  It  is  absfilutelv  necessary  now.  and 
we  have  to  go  to  conference  and  clean 
up  this  mess  I  hope  the  House  '.ull  sup- 
()ort  this  measure 

The  SPEAKER  Vhv  time  nf  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebiii-ska  has  expired 

Mr  DUUSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentUinan  1  additional  minute 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  may 
I  conclude  b>  saying  that  u.^t  lecently 
the  Congress  increased  the  postal  rates 
substantially  f  think  we  would  look 
[jretty  bad  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  to 
have  increased  the  iwstal  rates  and  then 
have  a  drastic  cutback  m  the  postal  set  \  - 
ice  I  hope  all  Members  will  bear  that  in 
mind  lAhen  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  niu- 
tion  ui  the  ;-entltnian  from  .New  York 
I  Mr    Di'LsKi  ' 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
iiiinute  for  pui|>o.ses  of  debate  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee    .Mr   Mahon  I 

.Mr  MAHON  Mr  Si>eaker.  I  feel  >uie 
the  House  will  overwlielmingly  adopt  the 
motion  Certainly  I  shall  support  it 


I  hope,  furthermore,  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  which  han- 
dled and  presented  the  legislation  whiri. 
contained  the  personnel  ceiling  pro\i- 
sions,  would  bring  out  a  bill  providing  li- 
such  exceptions  as  are  determined  neces- 
.sary  to  accommodate  the  minimum  re- 
quirements 

But  this  would  not  at  all  mean  re- 
versing the  action  of  the  Concress  on 
other  provisions  of  the  lax  bill  Sin  ii 
reasonable  aduistnients  as  are  urt:en'h 
necessary  ought  to  be  made,  but  the  ma- 
ter should  preferably  be  handled  in  i.:..' 
package  rather  than  on  a  piecemeal  ba^.> 
lo  cover  each  situation  Many  of  tlic 
agencies  do  not  need  relief  from  the  ;f- 
stiictions  on  filling  personnel  vacancii  - 
but  some  do  I  urgently  appeal  to  ti..- 
HoiLse  to  handle  it  in  a  package,  give  tl..- 
executive  branch  such  adjustments  as 
are  deemed  necessary,  and  then  stand 
firm  on  the  decisions  made 

Mr    DUI^KI     Mr    Speaker.    I  yield  5 
minutes    lor    the   puriKi.ses   of   debate   t  ) 
Ihe  distinguished   member  of   the   \V;'.v 
and    Means    Committee,    the    gentleman 
tiom  Wi.sconsm  Mr  ByknesI. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  do  not  rtse  to  oppose  this  iiio- 
tion  I  tlrink  it  is  too  bad.  frankly,  that 
we  have  to  go  through  the  process  ot  .i 
motion.  There  was.  however,  a  feel::,L' 
among  many  of  us  that  we  should  have  at 
leas!  .some  little  discu.ssion  on  the  situa- 
tion that  has  developed. 

When  we  imposed  the  personnel  lin.;- 
tation.  which  was  part  of  the  tax  increase 
bill.  I  -said  at  that  time  that  this  limit. i- 
tion  together  with  the  dollar  celling  \ui.s 
a  crude  tool,  but  that  if  we  were  going  :  > 
ask  the  people  to  tighten  their  bells,  we 
had  to  make  tiie  Federal  Governme:.' 
it.self  tigiiten  its  belt,  and  this  was  about 
the  only  tool  we  had  lelt  and  at  least  .ve 
ought  to  use  It  to  the  best  of  our  abilit\ 

I  liope  we  will  not  tJirow  the  tool  away 
without  using  It  at  all  or  at  least  tr>ing  .• 
I  think  It  would  be  a  mistake  even  thou^::. 
I  do  not  op[X)se  -sending  this  to  conlf  r- 
ence.  but  I  would  be  disappointed  if  -.^e 
would  not  tind  some  other  way  out  ratiur 
than  a  straight  and  complete  exception 
ot  the  P<J^t  Otfice  Department. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ari? o:,.^ 
I  Mr  Udai.l  i  IS  right,  that  we  will  be  lu  t 
getting  onto  the  path  of  one  exclusi  :; 
after  another  and  I  do  not  think  we  v.a:.: 
to  start  that  process  I  do  not  think  'h  > 
House  should  labor  up  the  lull,  as  we  (':  i 
for  i^ver  a  year  on  our  ti.scal  probkt:  s 
and  tlien  ninnmg  down  the  hill  the  next 
day  by  reversing  our.sehes. 

I  believe  it  would  be  an  error 

I  must  say  this  I  believe  there  is  no 
question  we  have  a  situation  here  where 
the  Post  Office  Department,  because  it 
IS  a  sensitive  agency,  because  it  is  clcsc 
to  the  i)eople.  because  it  is  a  service 
agency,  has  used  its  position  first  to  scare 
the  .American  people  and  then  to  scare 
the  Congress. 

Let  me  show  liow  they  are  scarins  you. 
What  were  the  headlines?  What  are  all 
the  news  stones'"  What  the  Post  Office 
Department  lias  been  scaring  you  with 
IS  what  can  happen  by  1972.  what  they 
might  have  to  do  to  get  back  to  the  1966 
level  of  personnel  by  1972. 

Who  IS  talking  about  1972?  We  want 
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to  know  the  sltuiation  today,  and  In  the 
next  6  months,  or  In  the  next  9  months. 
and  what  are  the  problems  under  the 
ceiling.  But  do  they  give  us  that?  Very 
Utile  They  want  the  scare  headlines. 
They  want  to  scare  you  and  they  want 
to  scare  the  American  people,  and  that 
IS  why  I  call  it  blackmail. 

l^t  me  just  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
believe  we  are  poing  to  have  to  provide 
some  relief  for  some  of  these  agencies, 
iwrlicularly  the  Post  Office  Department. 
but  let  It  not  be  said  that  there  are  no 
relief  mechanics  at  all. 

This  bill  did  not  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  in  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
added  in  the  Senate  as  a  Senate  amend- 
ment We  tried  to  make  the  best  out  of 
,1  m  the  conference  committee  that  we 
could  face  with  the  insistence  of  the 
senate  that  we  keep  the  Senate  amend- 
m-nt.  We  liberalized  the  cutback. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  under  the  Senate 
jx-ovislon  an  agency  could  only  replace 
t-AO  out  of  four.  We  said  that  was  going 
too  far.  and  that  we  would  make  it  three 
out  of  four. 

The    committee    also    5Siid,    because 
there  were  exemptions  of  a  few  agencies 
\v.d  there  were  no  mechanics  for  taking 
rare  of  other  agencies,  that  we  should 
iMve  a  mechanism  so  that  this  applica- 
tion relates  not  to  individual  agencies  but 
to  ihe  Government  as  a  whole;  and  the 
n. rector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
tiV  authority  to  shift  openings  from  one 
-cency  to  another,  so  that  an  agency 
vliich  is  under  extreme  pressure,  and 
the  service  to  the  people  would  be  dam- 
aged   can  be  given  help.  The  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  can  give 
the  Post  Office  Department  an  oppor- 
tunity to  fill  more  vacancies  by  trans- 
: erring  them  from  an  agency  that  does 
not  have  the  same  personnel  need. 

There  are  in.stances  today  where  they 
r  "ow  that  can  be  done.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
•.  iken.  they  know  the  NASA  personnel  is 
.^ omg  to  be  cut  back,  because  we  made 
-ubstantial  cuts  in  that  agency.  I  believe 
.ve  made  substantial  cuts  in  the  appro- 
priations for  authorized  personnel  in  that 
agency.  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  prevent 
\\:e  Director  ol  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
'.jday  from  transferring  some  of  those 
•.  .»cancies  that  will  exist  lo  the  Post  Of- 
■..ce  Department.  He  can  say,  "Here  you 
..ave  some  additional  help."  But.  oh,  no, 
•   cy  want  a  crisis.  They  want  to  make 
ure  that  none  of  these  things  work.  Yes, 
ai.d  when  it  comes  to  it,  they  will  want 
to  make  sure  that  the  cut  in  dollars  will 
nut  work.  They  just  want  to  spend  and 
spend — yes.  and  tax  and  tax. 

We  gave  them  the  Ux  increase  on  the 
basis  of  a  fiscal  crisis  but,  we  insisted  in 
doing  so  that  they  had  to  tighten  their 
belt,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  now  they  are  try- 
ir.s  to  find  every  way  possible  to  throw 
the  belt  away. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Waldie]  for  the  purpose  of 
debate. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
terested  in  the  analogy  of  the   black- 
mailer that  has  t)een  brought  forth  con- 
stantly in  the  debate. 
My     recollection     of     first-year     law 


school  IB  that  the  blackmailer  Ls  the  one 
who  threatens  to  disclose,  as  to  the 
blackmallee,  something  that  the  black- 
maUee  has  done  that  was  improper,  and 
that  the  disclosure  of  that  improper 
conduct  would  cause  him  embarrass- 
ment, so  the  blackmailer  attempts  to  ex- 
tract something  from  the  blackmailee 

Applying  that  simple  definition  of  the 
crime  of  blackmail  to  the  present  debate, 
I  assume  that  those  who  talk  of  black- 
mail are  alleging  that  the  admini.stra- 
tion  knows  something  that  Congress  did 
that  the  public  is  not  aware  of.  and  un- 
less the  Congress  acts  they  will  disclose 
that  which  Congress  did  that  was  un- 
proper.  . 

I  suspect  further  that  those  making 
this  allegation  are  alleging  that  what 
the  Congress  did  that  was  improper  was 
a  failure  to  recognize  the  situation  that 
would  occur  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment by  our— and  I  share  in  that  act- 
improper  act  of  applying  a  basic  cut  to 
all  the  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment vyithout  living  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibility of  telling  the  administra- 
tion where  it  should  cut. 

That  was  an  improvident  act  and  it 
would  be  embarrassing  to  us  if  the  ad- 
ministration succeeds  in  revealing  to  the 
American  public  how  unwise  and  how 
improvident  we  were.  We  should  not  suc- 
cumb to  that  blackmail  and  should  ad- 
mit we  were  wrong  publicly  so  that  the 
administration  does  not  disclose  that. 
We  should  admit  our  past  error,  which 
error  I  share  in,  by  restoring  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  the  ability  to  perform 
the  function  of  Government  that  is 
vested  in  it.  . 

Mr.    SCOTT.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  use 
that  word  "blackmail,'  but  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  define  that  word  to  say  that 
the  administration  is  finding  a  sensi- 
tivity in  a  department  which  is  close  to 
the  people  and  exerting  pressure  on  the 
Congress  to  make  Congress  do  what  the 
administration  will. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  t*mc  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  re- 
.spond  to  the  gentleman,  your  definition 
of  "blackmail,"  of  course,  then,  was 
loosely  that,  but  your  essential  conclu- 
sion is  correct.  It  was  a  sensitive  agency 
and  it  was  an  erroneous  action  on  our 
part  in  not  prohibiting  this  to  be  done 
to  it.  We  ought  to  act  to  protect  the 
American  people  against  that  which  the 
administration  says  it  will  do.  The  best 
way  that  we  can  act  in  that  respect  is  to 
vote  for  this  motion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  beUeve  there  are  many 
places  this  could  be  done  that  will  not 
affect  the  people  in  this  way.  Perhaps 
there  are  places  where  these  cuts  could 
best  be  made  other  than  in  the  postal 
S6rvicc 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Tliere  may  very  well  be 

such  places. 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Tills  Is  a  personal  way  of 
getting  back  at  us. 

Mr  WALDIE.  Ttiere  may  \ery  well  be 
such  places,  but  it  was  our  responsibility 
as  Members  of  the  legislative  branch  to 
set  out  those  areas,  and  we  did  not.  Now 
the  chickens  have  come  home  to  roost. 
and  we  ought  to  live  with  them.  _ 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  n 
minutes  lo  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  1  Mr.  JonasI.  a  member  of  the 
Conimittec  on  Appropriations. 

Mr  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
lake  the  5  minutes.  I  hope.  Many  of  the 
things  that  I  had  planned  to  say  have 
already  been  said. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  especially  like  to 
a.ssociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  al.so  the  re- 
marks of  mv  friend  from  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  ByrnesI. 

Tlie     gentleman     from     Texas     I  Mr. 
Mahon  1  is  exactly  correct  when  he  says 
that  if  we  start  whittling  away  at  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968   only  just  recently  enacted,  we  will 
not   give"  the   executive   branch   of   the 
Government  an  opportunity  to  live  up  to 
the  mandate  imposed  on  it  by  the  Con- 
press   and   accepted   by    the   President 
Tliere  should  be  a  pool  of  jobs  created 
which  could  be  allocated  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  take  care 
of  sensitive  areas  that  will  develop  from 
time  to  time  and  which  could  not  have 
been  foreseen.  .   ,      .       ^ 

I  undenstand  that  a  bill  was  introduced 
last  Friday  by  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on"  Ways  and  Means  from   the 
majority  side  which  does  exactly  that, 
l"    ri.=;e     to    urge     the     conferees     to 
ccn.sider   this   solution   of   the   problem 
bccau.se  I  am  sure   the  motion  will   l>e 
agreed  to.  althoueh  I  can  think  of  sev- 
eral reasons  whv  it  should  not  be  agreed 
to    r,ot  the  least  of  which  is  that  the 
Senate  attached  this  exception  to  on  in- 
nocuous bill  which  had  pa.ssed  the  Hou.sc. 
which,  while  it  may  be  permane.  is  cer- 
tainlv  extraneous.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have' an  opportunity  to  debate  this  mat- 
ter loncer  than  will  be  available  when 
a  conference  report  is  beinc  considered. 
I  think  it  oueht  to  be  debated  under  a 
ru^e  which  will  ^'ive  Members  ample  op- 
portunitv  for  debate  r.nd  which  will  yive 
Members  the  opoortunity  to  offer  nmend- 
mcnts.    That    is    the    orderly    :nd    the 
regular  way  to  operate. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submil  tliat  i.o  one 
will  be  hurt  by  lollowinj'  that  procedure, 
even  if  we  cannot  take  action  until  Sep- 
tember, because  there  is  r.b.solutely  v.-) 
reason  which  is  compelling  the  Post- 
master General  to  impose  any  immediate 
curtailment  of  mail  service. 

He  l-.as  received  a  directive,  alom'  with 
other  denartment  and  asency  heads, 
from  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  tne 
Bi'dget  to  canva.ss  his  Department  m  an 
atlcnv,:t  to  find  out  exactly  what  h.is  Id 
be  done  It  has  been  .stated  on  this  floor 
today  tiiat  there  is  going  lo  be  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  attrition  m  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  require  a  curtail- 
ment of  -service,  unless  all  vacancies  are 
filled.  Bui  I  remind  Members  that  there 
is  complete  flexibility  in  the  law  and  it 
ought  to  be  vused.  Tl-.e  Revenue  and  Ex- 
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penditurt"  Control  Act  speclflcally  stales 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  may  reassign  vacancies  fiom  one 
department  or  at-'eiicy  to  another  depart- 
ment or  agency  for  the  more  efficient 
operation  of  the  OovfrnmciU 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  JONAS  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker  I  wonder 
as  I  am  .sure  a  ureal  many  Members 
wonder,  why  the  Postmaster  General 
only  starts  cutting  personnel  with  the 
man  who  delivers  the  mail  and  wliv  does 
he  always  stop  giving  home  .service  and 
deliver^'''  Why  does  he  not  for  example — 
since  Congress  is  going  to  stand  in  ad- 
journment next  week — why  does  he  not 
eliminate  the  congre.ssional  representa- 
tives wlthm  the  Post  OfBce  Departmeni 
aiid  why  does  he  not  get  nd  of  tiie  PFt 
men  with  the  Post  Office  Department' 
Why  does  he  always  start  with  the  man 
who.  delivers  and  serves  the  maW 

Mr  JONAS  I  would  say  in  respon.se 
to  the  question  propounded  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  Mr  CahillI 
that  he  would  not  get  any  of  ihe.se  head- 
lines by  doing  that  and  such  actions 
would  not  generate  the  heat  from  the 
public  which  he  hopes  lo  generate  by 
threatening  to  curtail  .service  to  postal 
patrons 

Mr  CAHILL  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that — I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this 
House  can  point  out — abuses  that  are  oc- 
curring today  and  waste  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  It  seems  to  me  what 
we  ought  to  do  IS  to  get  the  post  office 
and  the  postmasters  out  of  politics  and 
if  we  do  that  we  would  be  able  to  get  nd 
of  the  ijersonnel  which  is  not  doing  the 
job  thev  are  supposed  to  be  doing 

Mr  JONAS  I  fully  concur  in  the  view 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  The  people  are  entitled  to  an  effi- 
cient postal  .service  and  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion does  not  specify  that  employment 
in  the  Post  OtlSce  Department  be  re- 
duced The  reduction  mandated  is  a  gov- 
ernment-wide reduction  and  the  Di- 
rector of  ihe  Bureau  of  tlu-  Budget  lias 
the  authority  to  assign  vacancies  from 
other  departments  to  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment if.  afU-r  survey,  it  appears 
necessary  to  do  so  to  provide  a  more 
efficient  postal  .service 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  dlstingui.shed  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  Mrs  Griffiths  I 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  Mr  Speaker,  I 
really  am  havini,'  quite  a  i,'ood  time,  and 
I  nse  to  support  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 

Mr  Speaker,  I  was  the  f^rst  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
who  said  unequivocally  that  I  would  not 
support  t.hc  tax  bill  :f  a  blanket  cut  were 
added  to  it  without  telling  me  where  that 
cut  was  going  to  occur  I  could  not  believe 
It  when  the  conferees  agreed  on  the 
taxes,  and  on  the  cut;  and  then  cut 
service  by  the  Imiitation  of  employment 
I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
that  they  were  going  to  have  to  cui  the 
delivery  of  mail  to  the  new  suburbs  and 
that  the  Post  Office  could  not  operate 
with  tliis  cut  n  its  employees  In  my 
opinion    a    7-year-old    kid   should   have 


known  it  I  do  not  understand  how  It  got 
mUi  the  conference  report  However.  I  am 
happy  to  see  this  attempt  to  amend  it — 
and  I  support  it  dflightf-dly  and  I  hope 
we  repeal  >ome  of  the  other  cuts  which 
are  being  implemented  P^irthermore,  I 
predict  right  now  where  we  are  going — 
and  anyone  who  reads  the  business 
papers  realizes  that  we  are,  as  a  result 
of  (he  lax  and  cuts  bepinninL;  a  down- 
turn m  this  countrv  and  that  the  whole 
tax  conference  report  was  for  too  much. 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  distinguished  ^;entlewciman 
vield  to  me  at  this  time' 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  I  yield  to  the  'Aen- 
lleman  from  Mlrhifan 

Mr  GERALD  R  hX)RD  Would  the 
limitation  in  this  conference  report  pre- 
clude any  department  from  hiring  new 
employees'' 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  No:  it  would  not  but 
It  .says  that  ,\ou  can  only  till  three  out 
of  every  four  vacancies 

Now  the  biggest  part  of  the  vacancies 
are  in  the  Post  OfBce  Department,  and 
as  I  understand  it  the  veterans'  hospitals. 
Very  shortly  they  are  k'oing  to  have  to 
close  veterans'  hospitals  v^hile  these  kids 
are  coming   home   from   Vietnam 

Mr  GERALD  R  PX5RD  Is  there  any 
limitation  m  the  hinnu  of  new  em- 
ployees? What  precludes  the  Post  Office 
Department  from  hiring  such  employees 
to  meet  the  crisis  that  they  havC 

Mrs  GRIFFITHS  Because  they  can 
only  fill  tfiree  out  of  four  vacancies.  If 
four  pe<iple  quit,  they  can  hire  three  peo- 
ple,  but  thev  cannot  hire  four 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  Supposing 
there  are  other  vacancies,  so  that  the 
problem  thai  the  Ltentlewoman  poses  does 
not  arise  they  can  still,  under  the  limi- 
tation, go  uui  and  hire  50,000  employees. 

Mrs  t;RIFFITHS  Not  unless  there  are 
other  vacancies 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  last  weekend  I  counted  nine  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  Michigan  on  the 
flight  to  Michigan  Let  me  tell  you  that 
I  seriously  ho[)ed  that  the  shortage  of 
control  lower  people  was  not  i^oing  to 
affect  the  .safety  of  that  plane,  or  else 
MichiLian  would  have  had  half  a  delei-'a- 
tlon  on  this  lloor  today 

Mr  WHTrrEN  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield.  I  believe  the  law 
L-'oes  furtlier  than  that,  and  says  you  have 
to  continue  that  until  you  get  back  to 
the  1966  level 

I^e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
SisK  I  The  time  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michi-cin  has  expired 

Mr  DULSKJ  .Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
irom  Iowa,  a  member  of  the  committee 
Mr   Gross  i 

Mr  GROSS  I  thank  the  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  \  Mr. 
Di'LsKii,  for  yielding  me  this  time  Mr. 
Six-aker,  I  was  one  of  those  who.  when 
ihe  so-called  tax  package  was  before  the 
House,  asked  for  a  bill  of  particulars  as 
to  where  the  cuts  would  be  made  I  knew 
that  the  10-percenl  increase  in  taxes 
would  be  levied,  but  when  I  insisted  on 
knowing  where  the  spending  cuts  and 
|)ersonnel  re<luctions  would  be  made,  the 
answer  I  received  was  copious  gobs  of 
silence  As  somt-one  suggested  earlier,  the 
chickens  are  now  coming  home  to  roost. 


The  genfTeman  from  Arizona  I  Mr  Udall  i 
mentioned  the  air  traffic  controlU-i> 
slowdown  It  .seems  lo  me  more  ihiiii 
pa.ssing  strange  ihat  the  control  tower 
operators  never  discovered  that  they 
were  operating  uxi  expeditiously  under 
the  icgulations  lioverning  them  befui' 
the  lax  bill  with  its  manpower  coniicN 
was  enacted  Suddenly,  and  t)Vt  i  iiit:i,^ 
they  di.scovtrf'd  they  were  expediting  i|,e 
movement  of  planes  apparently  in  vio;,!- 
lion  of  regulations,  the  same  rcLiulatiui.-. 
under  which  they  worketl  before  the  t;t\ 
bill  was  pa.ssed 

What  we  are  seeing  here  Is  described 
by  .some  as  blackmail  I  do  not  ktidw 
exactly  how  to  describe  it  oth<'r  than  '.i 
say  that  at  the  least  the  administiatu  ;i 
is  engaged  in  old-fashioned  )x)hti>,.l 
i-'immickiy  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
iind  in  the  FAA 

Mr  UDALL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
k'enlleman  yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  Yes,  1  yield  to  the  gen;:.'. 
man  from  Arizona  since  I  mentioned  ;,is 
name 

Mr,  UDALL  I  thank  the  gentleman  !(  r 
yielding. 

Tlie  gentleman  suggested  that  ho  dues 
not  know  how  to  describe  it  I  would  like 
to  make  a  suggestion.  I  have  always  been 
a  .>trong  supporter  in  adult  education, 
and  this  is  going  to  be  the  greatest  piece 
of  adult  education  in  the  country  wh<  n 
you  consider  that  there  is  a  tax  incrcii.se 
of  $10  billion,  and  there  is  a  S6  bilhun 
cut  in  Federal  expenditures,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  Federal  employment  level 

Mr.  GROSS  I  am  glad  to  hear  !;,.■ 
gentleman  voted  against  the  tax  bill 

Mr   UDALL.  I  voted  for  it 

Mr  GROSS.  Having  heard  the  t;ent!e- 
man  make  all  these  points.  I  am  glad  U) 
hear  he  voted  against  the  lax  bill. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  voted  for  it,  becau.se  I 
am  for  adult  education. 

Mr  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question  while  he  is  on  iiis 
feet: 

When  was  a  hearing  held  before  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
with  the  Postmaster  General  in  attend- 
ance, the  same  Postmaster  General  who 
IS  now  threatening  lo  curtail  service? 
When  was  a  meeting  held  in  the  Prst 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  at 
which  time  the  Postmaster  General  was 
put  on  record  as  saying  that  if  exempted 
from  this  manpower  reduction  provision 
he  would  improve  the  mail  service  or  cvi  n 
maintain  the  present  service? 

Who  here  in  the  House  this  afternoon 
can  tell  us  what  the  position  of  the  Post- 
master General  is  with  respect  lo  mail 
service  if  given  an  exemption? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Tlie  only  thing  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman,  and  this  is  illustrative  of 
what  I  pointed  o'Jt  before,  that  hearings 
on  these  matters  have  been  held  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Our 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice has  jurisdiction  over  cutting  back  on 
postal  service  Mr.  Watson  has  testified 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiid 
Means  within  the  last  couple  of  weeks, 
but  he  has  not  been  over  to  see  us  be- 
cause all  the  bills  that  have  to  do  with 
the  Revenue  Acts  go  over  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  GROSS  Of  course,  this  move  is 
being   made   here   and   now.   I   support 
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sending  the  bill  to  conference,  but  the 
move  we  make  here  this  afternoon  ought 
to  be  dependent  upon  whether  the  Post- 
master General.  In  exchange  for  the 
exemption  from  manpower  controls,  is 
going  to  Improve  the  mall  service  and 
at  the  minimum  maintain  what  we  al- 
ready have.  We  do  not  have  that  assur- 
ance from  anyone — no  assurance  what- 
ever here  this  afternoon— because  the 
committee.  I  regret  to  say.  has  not  per- 
formed its  duty  in  getting  that  assurance 
from  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
erntleman  yield? 
Mr  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the   gentleman   from   Iowa   one   simple 
question.  ^  ^  ^        j 

I  think  many  Members  stated  and 
probably  correctly  that  the  cut  would  be 
too  deep  In  the  Post  Office  Department 
were  the  current  situation  to  be  allowed. 
But  is  there  not  the  other  extreme — if 
this  passes  there  wlU  be  no  cuts  whatso- 
ever and  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
not  make  any  contribution  at  aU  to  the 
belt  tightening  that  we  have  aU  said  we 
need  and  the  economies  that  we  have  said 
are  necessary. 

So  it  Is  a  question  between  total  cuts 
or    nothing— and    there    is    no    middle 

ground. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  to  assure 

that  the  Post  Office  Department  will  not 

be  closing  offices  and  curtailing  service. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  So  it  is  aU  or  nothing 

with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  that  is  apparently 
the  story. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  against  the  so- 
called  tax  package  because  I  was  con- 
vinced that  beyond  loading  a  10-percent 
tax  Increase  on  the  backs  of  our  citizens, 
the  administration  would  make  only  ges- 
tures   toward   cutting    expenditures    $6 
billion  and  reducing  by  240.000  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  pay  rollers.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cxjhtis]  points 
out  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
have  been  Increased,  not  reduced  by  any 
part  of  $6  billion  as  promised,  and  here 
Is  the  first  indication  of  welshing  on  the 
commitment  to  cut  down  on  the  bloated 
Federsd  pajrroll. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  as  part  of  my  I'e- 
marks  the  minority  views  relating  to  this 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Ls  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

MiNORrrT  ViKws 
We  should  keep  in  mind,  in  considering 
HR  18663.  that  Postmaster  General  Watson, 
having  just  assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
the  office,  shouldn't  be  held  personally  ac- 
countable for  the  chaotic  conditions  he  in- 
herited Recognlzmg  the  unusual  political 
problems  that  have  beset  the  Great  Society, 
we  should  recognize  that  Mr.  Watson  has  ac- 
cepted this  difficult  assignment  after  Post- 
niaster  General  Lawrence  O'Brien  left  the 
smiling  ship. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  the  core  of  HR.  18663 
in  secuon  6,  which  would  exempt  the  Postal 
Kstabllshment  from  the  Federal  employment 
limitation  Imposed  by  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
iicndlture  Control  Act  of  1968. 

Notwithstanding  the  Influence  of  adjourn- 
ment and  campaign  fever,  the  circumstances 
surrounding  committee  approval  of  this  leg- 


islation are  highly  unusual.  The  committee 
received  no  official  request  from  the  Post- 
master General,  or  any  administration  offi- 
cial, that  the  Post  Office  Department  be 
granted  such  an  exemption.  No  hearings 
were  held  and  no  testimony  was  received  to 
lustlfv  the  action  of  the  committee  At  best 
we  are  legislating  on  press  clippings 
prompted  by  the  propaganda  aides  of  the 
Postmaster  General, 

We  suggest  that  the  professional  bureau- 
crats in  the  Post  Office  Department  who  are 
advising  Mr.  Watson  should  first  be  required 
to  talce  a  long  overdue  look  at  present  man- 
power assignments  In  the  Department.  Such 
a  review  might  well  show  that  they  can  work 
within  the  restrictions  placed  on  them  by  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act.  or  as 
It  should  more  properly  be  called,  "LBJ's  Tax 
Bill  vs.  the  Public" 

The  management  of  the  postal  service  has 
been  In  disarray  for  years,  and  no  wonder 
We  have  had  four  Postmasters  General  in  less 
than  8  years,  one  of  whom  was  exiled  Into 
Foreign  Service  when  he  left  the  Depart- 
ment. The  President's  Commission  on  Postal 
Organization.  In  its  just-publlshed  report, 
cited  this  as  one  of  the  chief  problems  of 
the  Department, 

"For  various  reasons,"  the  report  states, 
"the  median  tenure  of  Postmasters  General 
has  been  short:  In  this  century  it  has  been 
only  31  months.  The  lack  of  continuity  ot 
leadership  has  without  question  been  ont  of 
postal  management's  most  serious  handi- 
caps." 

It  U  tune  for  a  hard  look  at  the  strug- 
gling poetal  facilities,  the  manpower  and 
promotional  policies,  and  above  all  else,  the 
political  machinations  In  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment If  the  hard-working  clerks,  car- 
riers, supervisors,  and  foremen  could  depend 
on  promotions  based  on  merit  Instead  of  be- 
ing frustrated  at  every  turn  by  political  Inter- 
ference, the  Department  would  not  need  the 
exemption  called  for  in  this  legislation. 

The  Postmaster  General.  In  a  Los  Angeles 
speech,  declared  that  In  addition  to  the  clos- 
ure of  fourth-class  poet  offices,  "we  will  not 
be  able  to  add  new  homes  and  new  businesses 
to  deUvery  routes."  And,  "eventually  Satur- 
day delivery  will  have  to  be  eliminated." 

This  announcement  Is  arbitrary  and  un- 
lustlfled.  The  Postmaster  General  has  the 
historic  obligation  to  extend  postal  service 
wherever  the  situation  warrants. 

One  of  the  more  knowledgeable  men  In  the 
field  of  Federal  budgets  and  employment. 
Senator  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware,  said 
m  a  Senate  speech  on  July  12.  1968: 

"I  want  the  Record  to  show  and  I  want  the 
heads  of  these  agencies  to  take  notice  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  intimidated  in  the 
least  by  any  such  threats  or  blacHmall  at- 
tempts to  exclude  their  agencies  from  accept- 
ing their  portion  of  these  cuts.  I  point  out 
that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  has  complete 
discretionary  authority  to  assign  these  cuts 
to  thoee  agencies  in  a  manner  which  will  have 
the  least  disturbing  efifect  on  the  public  serv- 
ice That  authority  was  given  to  him  on 
agreement  reached  between  the  conferees 
and  the  Director  of  the  Budget. 

"The  mandatory  reduction  in  employment 
does  not  require  the  removal  or  the  firing  of 
a  single  Federal  employee.  It  restricts  the 
Government  only  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
fill  only  three  out  of  each  four  normal  resig- 
nations and  retirements  until  they  return  to 
the  July  1966  level.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  returning  to  the  July  1966  level. 

"I  wish  to  point  out  that  all  we  did  in  the 
bill  was  to  write  Into  the  law  President  John- 
son's own  Executive  order  of  September  20, 
1966.  Surely,  he  must  have  made  that  order 
In  good  faith." 

Obviously,  the  language  contained  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  HR.  18663  is  the  opening  of  Pan- 
dora's box.  If.  without  a  shred  of  Justification 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  exempted  from 
the  employment  limitation,  then  why  not 
the  Defense  Department,  or  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 


nomic  Opportunity,    or   Health,    Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs? 

The  strategy  of  the  Department  has  now 
become  obvious  The  Postmaster  General  has 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Poht  Office  and  Civil  Service  reiterating  pub- 
licly his  private  pitch"  made  to  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  urging  the 
exemption  We  can  probably  expect  the 
exemption  to  come  baclc  to  the  House  in  the 
form  of  a  Senate  amendment  to  a  House  bill 
and  under  those  circumstances,  neither  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, nor  the  full  House,  will  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  receiving  testimony  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

As  with  section  6,  the  remaining  provisions 
that  make  up  the  conglomerate  package  of 
HR    18663  are  without  Justification. 

No  committee  hearings  have  been  held  on 
any  portion  of  this  legislation  and  no  evi- 
dence   has    been    gathered    lo    support    its 

passage.  ,  „  c 

For  example,  the  first  three  sections  of  H  R 
18663  are  taken  from  u  separate  bill  Intro- 
duced on  July  16.  1968.  in  compliance  with  an 
official  request  from  the  Postmaster  General 
These  sections  make  changes  In   postal   law 
governing  the  adjustment  of  claims  of  post- 
master  and   other   accountable   officers,   and 
certain  penalties  attached  thereto.  However, 
the  committee  has  not  heard  a  single  word  of 
testimony  regarding  these  proposed  changes 
Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  1716 
of  title  18.  the  criminal  codes,  to  declare  as 
nonmailable  such  Items  as  metal  or  plastic 
bottle  caps.  Jar  tops,  can  lids,  opening  strips, 
and  similar  articles  which  are  not  specially 
wrapped  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General.  Concom- 
itant   with   this   prohibition   is   the   penalty 
for  violating  the  prohibition  of  a  $1,000  fine 
or  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  1  year. 

Again  the  committee  held  no  hearings  nor 
did  it  receive  a  shred  of  testimony  to  Justify 
this  amendment. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  changes  postal  law 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  city 
delivery  service.  Under  present  law,  the 
Postmaster  General  has  the  permissive  au- 
thority to  establish  city  delivery  service  for 
the  free  delivery  of  mall  at  a  place  with  a 
population  of  not  less  than  10,000  within 
Its  corporate  limits,  or  at  a  post  office  which 
produces  a  gross  revenue  of  $10,000. 

Section  7  would  rewrite  the  law  so  as  to 
give  the  Postmaster  General  permissive  au- 
thority to  establish  city  delivery  services  only 
at  a  first-  or  second-class  post  office  which 
produced  an  equivalent  of  250  or  more  reve- 
nue units  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  an  Incor- 
porated community  of  10,000  is  any  less  im- 
portant today  than  it  was  10  or  20  years 
ago,  or  whv  third-class  post  offices,  and  some 
second-class  offices  should  be  forever  fore- 
closed from  providing  city  delivery  service. 
Perhaps  suitable  answers  would  have  been 
presented  at  committee  hearings,  but  none 
were  held. 

in  conclusion,  this  bill  can  only  be  sum- 
marized as  a  can  of  worms,  the  most  contro- 
versial part  of  which  was  not  requested  from 
this  committee  by  the  Postmaster  General 
The  bill  evidently  was  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  who  obtained  their 
Information  from  seances,  since  no  detailed 
information  was  ever  presented  to  them. 
Since  the  committee  has  no  record  on  which 
to  base  its  views,  this  bill  logically  should  be 
put  to  rest  for  what  little  time  remains  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

H.  R.  Gross 

Edward    J.   Derwinski 

JAMM  A.  MoCx-tmi:. 


Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  CoRBETTi  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate. 

Mr.   CORBETT.  Mr    Speaker.  I  just 
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want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  who  has 
just  left  the  floor  that  I  do  not  believe 
this  motion  provides  us  with  an  all  or 
nothln?  alternative 

As  the  conferees  meet  you  will  have 
the  Senate  position  of  no  cuts.  The 
House  has  no  pOvSitlon  whatever  So  the- 
oretically the  conferees  can  saw  It  In  half 
or  make  It  80  percent  or  whatnot. 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi ;Mr  WhittenI  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Speaker,  as  many 
of  you  will  remember,  last  year  I  offered 
the  successful  motion  which  cut  expend- 
itures back  to  the  preceding  years  level, 
with  certain  exceptions  where  we  could 
see  that  exceptions  had  to  be  made  The 
other  body  refused  to  no  aloni,'  with  that. 

The  Senate  finally  passed  another  bill 
and  In  conference  we  worked  out  the 
4  and  10  provision,  or  formula,  where  we 
woutd  cut  expenditures  by  $4  billioi-.  and 
obl!g:ations  by  $10  billion 

But  In  that  bill  we  tied  those  cuts  to 
appropriations  that  had  been  made  by 
the  Congress  after  full  hearings.  We 
made  exceptions  In  those  areas  where 
it  was  apparent  on  its  face  that  we  had 
to  make  exceptions  and  that  is  where 
the  workload  was  growirig.  but  the  re- 
duction in  expenditures  was  firm  but 
sensible  However  ui  order  to  make  the 
reduction  practical,  we  provided  $300 
million  as  a  cushion  which  could  be 
released  to  meet  those  unexpected 
essential  needs  we  perhaps  had  not 
anticipated  This  was  my  suggestion. 

Anyt)odf  ca;i  set-  thai  with  the  popula- 
tion of  this  countrj'  growing  at  the  rate 
of  3  to  4  million  people  a  year  there  are 
some  problems  which  have  to  be  met  We 
know  we  must  have  an  increa.^e  ;n  num- 
ber of  personnel  if  we  are  to  treat  all 
alike  as  to  services. 

Let  me  say  tliis  to  you  A  yreat  many 
cities  are  greatly  affected  by  whether 
the  Postal  Service  can  meet  tr.e  need  for 
service  in  new  areas  We  have  apart- 
ments growing  up  all  over  ihe  place  in 
most  cities,  and  the  occupants  are  en- 
titled to  service  if  'he  rest  of  the  coun- 
try is.  Now  if  .service  is  cut  back,  these 
urban  areas  will  doubtless  have  enough 
votes  to  restor*^  the  service;  but  if  rural 
.service  ls  cut  back  it  is  unlikely  it  will 
ever  be  resto.-ed. 

If  the  increased  need  for  city  sen'ices 
which  calLs  for  more  personnel  is  met  un- 
der the  present  act  which  permits  the 
fllhni,'  of  three  out  of  four  vacancies  until 
we  get  back  to  the  1966  level — then  per- 
haps all  the  attention  to  watersheds, 
rivers  and  harbor  development,  and  those 
things  which  go  to  protecting  our  coun- 
try now  and  in  the  future,  will  go  by  the 
board:  and  our  country  will  end  up  like 
India  and  China,  a  wornout  land. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  can  improve  on 
what  I  said  when  I  voted  against  this 
package  to  start  with.  I  quote  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  20  1968. 
when  the  so-called  packajie"  was 
passed 

I  do  not  have  t:me  to  say  how  muc^l  1 
think  of  the  chainnan  ol  t.he  committee  And 
other  members  It  is  plenty  But  I  would  say 
we  proveU  ;.i3t  year  ihAt  the  Approprl.iltons 
Committee  and  the  Congress  can  act  I  of- 
XereJ  the  measure  wnicn  cit  .-tppr.>prLit:ons 


by  some  tT  billion  It  pasaed  this  House  by 
a  vote  ot  239  fa)  164  on  October  18  I  also 
supported  Uie  aieasiire  Uvat  later  passed  It 
went  to  til*  oth«r  body,  and  they  sat  on  it. 

We  An<klly  agreed  on  a  measure  providing 
that  we  could  cut  across  the  board  Unfor- 
lun.it^ly  12  4  bllUiin  of  our  cut  went  later 
Into  mcre.ised  salary  But  that  was  the  fault 
al  Congress,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  the 
Congress 

Mr  Speaker,  like  many  others  I  have  not 
been  responsible  lor  many  oi  the  UUngs 
which  have  brought  about  our  present  se- 
rums flnancu;  situation  I  have  voted  ;igaiiist 
many  of  the  programs,  many  of  the  appro- 
prlaUuns  .e.iding  to  expenditures  and  have 
voted  .iKinnst  the  recommendations  of  the 
W.tv.s  ,ind  Mea:i.H  Committee  on  numerous 
occasions  both  witli  regard  to  tax  reductlon.s. 
the  sale  of  participation  cert4flcal*8  where 
we  mortgage  our  morlg.iges  to  ha\e  more 
money  u>  spend,  and  where  we  have  placed 
copper  m  our  sliver  .so  lis  Uj  have  even  more 
.Tiuney  to  spend,  which  hiis  helped  generate 
.:itIation 

.NotwiLh.standlng  this  f;ict  of  my  personal 
voting  record,  again  I  recognize  tliat  we  face 
a  serious  situation — a  situation  that  I  feel 
our  Committee  on  W.iys  .tiid  Means  should 
f.ice  up  to  so  f.ir  as  uixes  .ire  concerned  and 
that  our  .\pproprlations  Comnuttee.  of  which 
I  am  thlrd-r.mkuig  member  out  of  51.  should 
face  up  to  so  far  .i.s  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned I  would  mention  here  that  In  the  bill 
m.tklng  ippropn.itlons  for  the  Department  of 
.\grlculture,  which  was  li. nulled  by  the  ,-.ub- 
committee  ^f  which  I  .un  chairman,  which 
li.is  already  passed,  we  reduced  and  the 
Huuse  approved  cuts  of  obilgatlonal  aulhor- 
.•y  Dy  tl  4  blUliin  and  expenditures  by  some 
«414  million 

As  to  the  !-t,ilement  that  you  have  to  have 
a  commitment  in  a  package  to  get  the  .^p- 
proprlatlons  Ccmmittee  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  cut  expenditures.  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Con- 
CRCSSION.^L  Record,  volume  '.13.  part  22,  pa*;e.s 
29315  to  2U318.  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  a  motion  of  which  I  was  the  autJior. 
reducing  e.\pendltures — with  certain  essen- 
tial exceptions — back  to  the  preceding  years 
level  This  wais  adopted  by  a  vote  of  239  In 
favor  of  the  motK>n  with  tmly  164  against  It 
It  was  estimated  that  this  moium  would  .save 
Irom  »6  to  *7  billion  below  that  which  other- 
wise Would  have  been  aviulable. 

It  IS  true,  Mr  Speaker  that  the  other  bodv 
refused  to  pass  this  measure  and  after  re- 
pealed conlerences  with  the  other  body  we 
Sn.iUv  h.id  to  .settle  .'or  a  compromise  provi- 
sion which  was  adopted  by  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  247  for  and  149  agaln.st  Public  Law 
'J218  The  effect  of  this  proposal  wjis  to 
require  a  reduction  In  rivlllan  depart- 
ment .md  agency  personnel  by  2  percent, 
plus  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  budget  request  .'or  all  other 
controllable  items,  .mil  with  the  exception  of 
the  wir  in  Vietn.»m.  Delense  Department,  in- 
terest on  t:ie  debt,  .md  certain  corporations 
and  other  .ictlvmes.  the  total  estimated  fur- 
iner  reduction  was  (3  billion  —  which,  added 
to  the  $6  billion  which  the  Committee  on 
Appropnatlous  hod  tlready  ipjnsored.  meant 
a  reduction  of  tl)  billion  Irom  the  budget  last 
year  Ihli  w.is  enacted  into  la* — Public  L-iw 
'J21U 

It  IS  true  that  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  voted  salary  raises, 
a  m.ijor  part  of  It  has  been  taken  up  since 
that  time  42  4  billion,  and  may  I  point  out 
that  any  actl<in  the  Congress  takes  today 
would  be  !.ubje<t  to  future  actions  by  the 
C'.ni^reiis 

Mr  Speaker  .is  I  explained  to  my  i;tK>d 
friend,  Wilbv«  .Mills,  chairman  of  the  Ways 
lUid  -Means  Committee,  we  are  facing  a  .se- 
rious ..ituation  The  writers  of  our  Consiitu- 
aou  anticipated  that  we  would  face  such 
serU'tis  situations,  but  thoy  tried  to  provide 
safeguards,  and  uDder  the  stress  of  the  nio- 
ntent.  we  must  not  yield  And  remove  the 
contr.'.'l  ot  the  purse  itringr  tn  m  the  peoples 


branch  of  the  Oovernment — the  House  of 
Representatives  This  Is  not  necessary,  and  it 
is  my  belief  that  we  will  rue  the  day  that  wo 
took  such  step  Remember  that  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  only  one-third  come 
up  any  particular  election,  which  leaves  two- 
thirds  to  sit  out  the  people's  branch,  or  the 
Hoi..se  of  Representatives 

.Mr  Speaker  if  the  resolution  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  adopted  we  will  be  fol- 
lowing the  constitutional  processes;  we  win 
be    In   my   opinion,   saving   the   Government 

Following  that  actl<m  the  gentleman  from 
.Arkan.sas  |  Mr  Mills],  chairman  of  the  Wii\^ 
.md  Means  Committee,  civn  Immediately  cA] 
his  committee  together  to  take  approprlaii- 
action  so  far   as   tax   needs   are   concerned 

Immediately,  too,  the  chairman  of  oi/r 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations.  Hon 
Geobge  .Mahon.  could  call  together  the 
Committee  (jii  Appropriations  to  taKt- 
such  further  actions  as  tlie  clrcumstanet-; 
may  require,  and  a  resolution  somewhat 
similar  to  thi.t  which  I  hereby  preseii* 
could  be  acted  upon  immediately — :ind  I  .ur. 
sure  would  be  acted  upon  favorably  : 

RESoLt'TTON 

"Whereas  the  authority  and  rcsponsibllirv 
for  Intlatlng  appropriation  bills  which  miikr 
funds  available  lor  expenditure  by  the  Ffd- 
eral  Oovernment  rests  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  '.he  House  of  Representa- 
tives; and 

■  Whereas  the  authority  and  responslbilr\ 
for  reconimetullng  to  Congress  the  amount 
of  funds  available  for  expenditure  rests  with 
the  respective  Committees  on  Appropriatloi.s 
of  the  Hou.se  and  Senate;  and 

"Whereas  the  present  fiscal  situation  Is  Fi:f- 
flclently  serious  to  Justify  and  virtually  re- 
quire that  expenditures  be  reduced  belo*- 
the  1968  level,  excluding  trust  funds,  mili- 
tary costs  m  Vietnam  interest  on  the  pub;; 
debt  veterans'  benellts  and  indemnities.  .Uil 
f.irm  price  supports,  and 

■  Whereas  to  surrender  such  right  by  il.i> 
:e6;islative.  or  people's  branch,  to  the  fx- 
c'litlve  branch  as  proposed  In  the  so-called 
packace  deal  of  tax  and  spending  leglslatu  n 
now  before  Congress  would  be  to  further 
center  control  and  line-Item  veto  In  the 
executive  branch.  In  violation  of  the  Con.sii- 
tutlon;  and 

Where.is  for  tlie  Committee  on  .Appropria- 
tions to  vacate  its  responsibilities  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with  its 
customary  procedure  of  considering  lepi- 
latlon  under  closed  rules,  tinder  whu  h 
amendments  except  when  sponsored  by  tic 
committee  are  not  even  In  order,  would  be 
To  .ibdlcate  Its  responsibility  and  surrender 
Its  right  .md  duty  to  propose  and  limit  .ii  • 
propriatlons  even  when  necessary;  Therefore 

r'ic  Committee  on  Apprnp'tations  o;  ;>.f 
House  of  Rcprescntatncs  hereby  resuUi- 
That  to  the  extent  that  the  sum  total  : 
all  funds  ;ippropriated  or  authorized  for  <x- 
[>endlture  in  fiscal  year  1969  in  the  ret'r!  r 
appropriations  bills  falls  to  :imit  cxfK-nditiire'i 
to  at  least  $ —  billion  below  budget  expeiid:- 
tiircs  for  liscai  year  1969.  the  c(pmniittee  re- 
-solves  to  meet  and  take  such  additional  ai  - 
tlon  and  make  such  additional  recommenrla- 
ilons  to  the  Congress  as  will  require  further 
reductions  in  appropriations  as  may  tie  re- 
quired to  meet  the  overall  objective  of  this 
paragraph  " 

The  reiison  I  know  it  could  be  done  is  that 
we  took  such  action  last  year,  and  it  was 
iip'. roved  by  the  House  on  my  motion  as  I 
pointed  out 

Uidles  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  century  of 
crisis.  This  is  certainly  a  decade  of  cnsis  i: 
wc  w  uit  to  brush  .islde  the  Constitution  be- 
cause there  Is  an  outcry  .igainst  communism, 
we  can  do  It.  If  we  want  to  brush  ikside  the 
Constitution  because  Uiere  is  concern  about 
mine  in  the  streets,  we  can  do  it  Similarly 
wc  •  :  n  dlsrepiird  the  Constitution  in  the  face 
of  fiscil  crisis    But  if  we  e\cr  adopt  the  the- 
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,rv  that  in  Umes  of  crisis  the  Constitution 

in  be  disregarded.  I  say  to  you  in  the  20th 

century,  which  Is  a  century  of  crisis,  we  wlli 

nave    no    Constitution    and    we    will    be    in 

"^Mr  Gross  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute 
...  the  gentleman  from  MlsslsBlppl  (Mr. 
vViiiTrEN)  for  purpoees  of  debate  only. 

iMr  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  give  relief 
where  we  must,  those  large  groups  .such 
as  the  postal  service  will  get  relief  under 
ihe  overall  ceiling;  and  then  out  will  go 
all  public  works,  all  attention  to  soil 
conservation,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
Krams  so  essential  to  our  present  well- 
being  and  to  the  future  of  our  children. 
Of  course  we  must  .send  this  bill  to 
conference. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
entleman  from  Michigan  (Mi-.  PordI. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding  to 
me  I  shall  not  use  the  full  5  minutes. 
I  have  agreed  that  I  would  yield  for  an 
observation  or  comment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Curtis  1 .  Then  I 
will  take  the  remainder  of  my  time  when 
he  is  through. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
minority  leader,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gracioasness  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  providing  this  time. 
I  think  it  is  very  clear  that  the  story 
IS  this:  The  Congress  cannot  cut  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  Executive.  Cer- 
tainly the  Executive,  when  he  refused  to 
iLO  along  originally  with  the  $6  billion 
cut  and  talked  about  a  $4  billion  cut, 
indicated  his  distaste  for  It.  However, 
the  President  did  sign  this  bill.  About  all 
we  are  seeing  here  today  is  what  happens 
when  an  Executive  does  not  want  to  make 
.something  work.  I  think  this  is  what  we 
aU  primarily  should  be  keeping  in  mind, 
because  facing  our  country  is  high  In- 
flation. It  is  still  with  us.  It  is  going  up 
at  around  a  5-percent  rate  a  year  now. 
Our  international  balance  of  payments 
is  still  in  serious  deficit.  We  have  the 
highest  interest  rates  since  the  ClvU  War. 
This  coimtry  is  In  serious  fiscal  danger. 
Tlie  advice  given  was  to  cut  expendi- 
tures, and  even  then  we  probably  would 
have  to  have  a  tax  increase. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  floor  during 
the  tax  increase  debate,  the  fiscal  year 
1969  would  begin  witliin  4  days,  namely 
on  July   1   and  this  Executive  was  not 
about  to  cut  $6  billion  during  his  remain- 
ing 6  months  in  office.  One  month  of 
fiscal  1969  is  now  about  past.  Instead  of 
cutting  down  from  a  $186  billion  to  $180 
billion  level,  as  required,  the  expenditure 
figures  given  are  S188.7  biUion,  having 
i;one  up  almost  $2.5  bilUon.  What  we 
have  is  an  Executive  who  has  decided  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Congress  that  Con- 
-ress  is  not  going  to  push  him  around 
even  though  he  signed  the  law.  He  is  not 
about  to  cooperate  and  put  his  country 
first.  This  is  what  our  difflctUty  is,  and 
let  us  face  it. 
All  right.  The  facts  are  there.  You  can 
roan  on  that  side,  but  the  facts  are 
inescapable.  An  Executive  that  wanted 
1 0  make  this  expenditure  cut  work  could 
make  it  work. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 


fice and  Civil  Service  kuow.s,  I  did  a-nvee 
that  this  matter  should  go  to  conference 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
would  have  agreed  to  have  it  go  without 
having  the  gentleman  make  the  motion 
that  is  now  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  think  that 
Uiis  problem  ought  to  go  to  a  conference 
where  House  and  Senate  conferees  can 
sit  down  and  perhaps  make  some  ad.iu.st- 
ments.  The  conferees,  in  my  opinion. 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  confer- 
ence report,  which  included  a  tax  in- 
crease as  recommended  by  the  President. 
contained  also  a  spending  limitation  of 
$6  billion  and  the  employment  cutback 
as  drafted.  The  employment  cutback  did 
not  say  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
or  the  PAA  or  any  other  department  had 
to  take  a  particular  portion  of  the  em- 
ployment cutback. 

It  simply  said  that  tlie  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  over  the  pe- 
riod of  fiscal  year  1969  had  to  go  back  to 
the  employment  level  of  June  30.  1966. 
There  was  no  identification,  there  was 
no  specification  of  how  this  cutback  de- 
partmentwise  had  to  be  achieved.  I  hope 
the  conferees  will  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  flexibility  under  the  existing  law. 

Second,  I  hope  the  conferees  will  take 
into  consideration  that  under  the  con- 
ference report  compromise,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  can  add  new  employees 
if  they  must  in  order  to  open  up  a  new 
post  office,  or  if  they  have  to  in  order  to 
continue  and  I  hope  improve  the  mail 
services.  Yes,  there  is  flexibility  both  as 
to  how  the  cutback  shall  be  handled  and 
how  the  departments,  such  as  the  Post 
Office— and  maybe  the  FAA.  that  have  a 
need  can  actually  add  employees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  just  point  out  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  I  hope  to 
the  conferees,  that  these  are  the  matters 
that  must  be  considered  as  they  sit  do'wn 
to  review  the  Senate  version  and  the 
House  version.  There  is  ample  flexibility 
for  the  conferees,  and  these  matters  are 
the  things  that  should  be  considered 
before  a  final  recommendation  is  made 
to  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Sp)eaker,  in  aswer  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  conferees 
will  bear  in  mind  all  the  factors  that 
are  cormected  with  this  and  come  back 
with  a  bUl  that  can  be  passed  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oliio,  for  an  observation. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  observe  that  the  voting  pubUc 
is  fairly  sophisticated.  I  hope  conferees 
will  bring  back  a  bill  to  close  a  certain 
post  office.  There  will  be  pretty  wide 
publicity  on  who  voted  how,  and  people 


who  lose  mail  service  will  know  how  to 
vote  in  November.  Tliey  ate  not  as  un- 
sophisticated as  they  once  were. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  a 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  for  Montana 
I  Mr.  Olsen  I  for  purpo.ses  of  debate. 

Mr.  OLSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yieldinu 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  make  a  lev\ 
ob.'^ervations  that  are  perhaps  repetitiou.-. 
but  which  bear  repetition.  The  reason  the 
limitation  is  not  flexible  at  all  and  that 
we  uave  recognition  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment   has    one-fourth    of    the    em- 
plovees  in  this  country.  If  the  Post  Office 
Department  does  not  carry  iUs  share  of 
the  cutback  by  administrative  exception 
then  many  other  agencies  are  going  to 
have  to  carry  a  tremendously  increa-'^ed 
burden  of  the  cutback. 

What  has  been  our  history  with  the 
Post  Office  has  been  that  we  indeed  need 
an  increase  in  employees.  We  need  an 
increase  in  the  employees  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  we  always  shall 
need  an  increase.  It  will  never  stop.  Un- 
less we  get  .some  kind  of  mechanization 
that  is  not  in  sight  now,  the  need  for  in- 
crease in  employment  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  not  stop.  We  will  need 
15  000  additional  employees  for  next  year. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
brought  in  a  bill,  and  we  passed  it,  that 
provided  for  the  dollars  that  would  per- 
mit the  Post  Office  Department  to  have 
15.000  additional  employees. 

Then  what  is  the  allocation  of  the  Po.'^t 
Office  Department  under  the  cut  for  the 
coming  year?  It  is  that  the  Post  Office  is 
being  told  to  cut  back  15,000  employees 
That  is  what  they  wiU  have  to  do  if  they 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  back  by  1972  to 
the  employment  level  of  1966,  because 
that  total  number  is  more  than  83,000 
jobs  to  be  cutback.  We  will  need  more 
than  that  many  new  jobs  by  1972,  We  will 
undoubtedly  need  100,000  additional  em- 
ployees in  the  Post  Office  Department  by 
1972,  instead  of  a  cutback  of  83,000. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Tills  is  a  very  important 
point.  The  gentleman  knows  there  are  4 
million  more  places  receiving  mail  serv- 
ice today  than  in  1966-^  million  new 
homes  in  subdivisions,  4  million  new  of- 
fices in  the  buildings.  4  million  new  places 
that  need  postal  service. 

Instead  of  getting  them  new  employees. 

we  are  suggesting  that  they  cut  back  by 

30  000  employees,  on  the  impact  this  year. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  merely  wish  to  ask 
If  either  of  the  two  gentlemen  are  aware 
of  any  study  by  the  Department  as  to 
consoUdating  present  services  or  making 
better  use  of  existing  personnel?  Is  this 
a  one-way  buUd  up? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
they  have  to  account  for  that  sort  of 
program  annually  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, and  they  do. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  But  not  with  our 
committee? 
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Mr  OLSEN  Oh.  they  have  with  our 
committee,  too  They  had  to  do  It  when 
the  Kentleman  from  Arizona  Mr  Uo^ll  i 
who  was  chalnxum  of  the  compensation 
hearings  last  year 

Mr  DDALX,  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  >;en- 
tleman  yield  ^ 

Mr  OLSEN  I  yield  Ui  the  gentleman 
from  Arlaona. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  wl.sh  the  nei.tleman 
would  make  one  more  point  clear  to  the 
House,  becau.se  the  suKKestlon  was  made 
here  that  there  Is  no  «uarantee.  If  we 
Ro  to  conference  and  pass  somf-thinK  Uke 
the  Senate  provision,  that  Uv  P-xstniaster 
General  will  rest<ire  the  cuUs  ai-.d  take 
the  action  we  sugyest 

What  Is  the  gentleman  s  understand- 
UiK  on  that  point? 

Mr  OLSE^  My  understanding'  is — and 
It  is  an  absolutely  positive  understand- 
inK.  t>ecause  all  the  services  that  were 
m  the  order  of  cutback  have  been  post- 
poned until  AuKUSt  3 — that  If  this  body 
concnirs  m  the  actioii  of  the  other  body 
all  of  t3ie  threatened  curtailment  will  be 
restored. 

r  want  to  say  further  that  the  impact 
of  this  curtailmet'.t  would  be  felt  In  the 
ConKress.  We  will  be  next  to  feel  :t,  be- 
cause there  ls  an  eleetmn  this  year  TTie 
temporary  employees  who  would  be  nec- 
essary to  handle  the  -;reat  voiume  of  'lec- 
tion mail  in  September  and  October  can- 
not be  hired.  Tliey  could  not  be  hired. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  woiild  have  a 
cutback  in  Aui,'ust  and  In  September  and 
in  October  and  in  ever>-  month.  That  is 
what  we  would  face  at  election  time. 

Also,  at  Christmas  time,  the  umporary 
employees  could  not  be  hired. 

What  would  be  the  alternative''  The 
alternative  would  be  tiiat  regular  em- 
ployees would  have  'o  work  overtime  If 
they  were  not  sufiQcifnt  onounh  fj  handle 
that  mail  by  their  overtime,  then  the 
mail  wou.d  t>e  delayed 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  ijen- 
tleman  fn^m  Montana  has  expired. 

Mr  DULSKJ  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute 

Mr  OU5EN  I  want  to  say  u/ain  that 
all  of  the  threatened  curtailment  would 
be  restored  I  made  tiiat  incjiurv  e.-.pecial- 
ly  because  of  my  situation,  havmg  .so 
many  rural  third-  and  fourtii-cia.'^s  post 
i>rfices  That  was  my  inquiry  and  that 
was  the  answer  I  i^ot.  positively 

Mr  DULSK.I  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute 

Mr  Speaker  the  Postma.ster  General 
has  no  alternative  to  a  reductiori  in  serv- 
ices because  of  the  omploymenl  ceilln>; 
He  has  not  threatened  blackmail  He  has 
complied  with  the  law  He  has  announced 
the  steps  he  will  take  to  tulflll  the  specific 
objectives  requin-d  by  the  Revenue  and 
E^npendlture  Contiul  .\ct  It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  our  committee,  which  has  the  le^'- 
islative  responsibility  for  p»>stal  opera- 
tions, that  tile  postal  service  si  uuld  be 
exempted  from  the  ceiling 

Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

The  SPE.AKER  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees  Messrs  Dulski. 
Hendersu.n,  Olsen   CfiRBETT   and  Gross. 


RESIGNATION    .AS    MEMBER    OP 
COMMITTEE 

The  SPE.\KI':R  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  which  waa 
read 

CONliRE.HS  '•¥    rut    I'NITKD   StaTIS. 

UotTHC    or    RspBt-sErrrATlvKS 
Woj/iingfofj    DC    July  26.  IfSS 

H>>n     JuHN    W     M<-<'i»MA<'K 

Vie  Spraker 

House  of  Rcpreicntatives, 

Wa-ifiir)gri~rn     D  C 

DiAR  Mr  Steakkr  As  the  vit.il  iinci  lin- 
porrnnt  lultl.il  vtrork  of  Uir  C'omtiutt**  <>n 
.suuid.ixds  of  oniclal  Cmduct  ^u^«  been  tvun- 
;jleUMl  witti  heaniigs  rorwlucte*!.  r««c.>m- 
iiiendaUon.t  lu.ule  repori  Uletl  >uid  Uie  Code 
of  BthKs  rwoiiiiiieuded  by  Uie  Commltte* 
adupUHt  by  Uie  H^'Us*"  .iiid  with  the  CotnirUt- 
tees  future  work  being  largely  concerned 
with  rnf  irrement  >f  the  Code  of  Ethics  I 
hfTvttv  'ender  ni%'  resiun/iUun  .ui  .i  memlxr  if 
the  Committee  to  be  effective  .\iigi.i*t  1   next 

Tlvank  you  for  Uie  honor  of  giving  me  the 
privilege   of   senlng   on    this   commlllee 

WlUi  kindest  regards  .uid  highet.t  esteem. 
I  j.m 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Joe    L     EVTNS. 

Mfmber  of  CongrfM. 

The  SPELVKER   Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  nb'ei-ti.in 


APPOI.VrMENT  OF  CONPT-:REK.S  ON 
H  R  16:i61  ADDITIONAL  REVENIE 
P'OR  THE  DISITtlcn'  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr  MlMILLAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  11  R  16361'  to 
provide  additional  revenue  for  tlic  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  .md  for  other  purposes. 
wiUi  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  dis- 
a^;ri^  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and  re- 
quest a  conference  wiUi  the  Senate. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Ls  there  objecuon  to 
the  request  of  the  ;^cntleman  from  South 
Carolina^  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  cxinferees  Messrs 
McMillan.  Dowoy.  Wuitener.  Ft-qua. 
Nelse.v.  Broyhill  of  Virginia,  and 
Harsha 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  Mr 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  Nn  285  on  July  25. 
the  industrial  fund  vote.  I  was  neces- 
sarily absent  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted    yea   ' 


INCREASE   IN    1969  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  able  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr  Young).  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1260  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration 

The  Clerk  :  tad  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows 

H  Rts  1J60 
Resolved.  Th.it  upon  l!>e  ;idoptlon  of  Ihtf 
resolution  It  shiUl  be  in  order  to  move  that 
•he  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  .sute  ot  the  Union 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH  R  lB'J4u» 
•o  ,%mend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  ac 
amended  .\f'er  i?eneral  debate,  which  shall 
be  .unnned  to  'he  bill  and  sh.ill  continue 
ruit  'o  exceed  one  hour  to  be  erjually  dlvidetl 
:iua   coiuroiled    by    uhe  <  h.iirman   and   rrfjik- 


ing  minority  member  of  the  Committee  •  ri 
Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  .imer,c|- 
meiit  under  the  flve-mlnule  riile  At  the  cmi- 
cJusion  of  tlie  conslderaUon  of  tlie  bill  :  .■■ 
.tniendment.  the  Committee  .shall  rise  ,iud  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amrnd- 
meiits  .IS  may  have  t>een  adopted,  and  •!..■ 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  :u^ 
ordered  on  the  bill  .md  amendments  then' 
'o  final  passage  without  'ntervenlng  nion,.;, 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  Alter  ; :.r 
p.tssage  of  H.R.  1H249.  the  ConuiiUU-e  .  i. 
.Agriculture  .shall  be  discharged  from  •)..■ 
rurlher  consideration  of  the  bill  S  3068,  ;ir  ,i 
It  shall  then  be  In  order  in  the  House  ■•< 
move  to  strike  out  .ill  after  the  enactiin- 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  m-tr- 
in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  ;. 
H  R    18"J49  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  .a 
of  my  time  to  the  able  gentleman  fnci; 
Texas  !  Mr   Young! 

Mr  YOUNG  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  t!.,- 
gentleman  from  Florida  Mr  Pepper  i  Jo.- 
taking  my  place  while  I  was  on  U.t- 
telephone 

Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  t!.,. 
distmguisiied  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
Mr    Martin:  and  pending  that  I  yu!d 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  IL'-  > 
provutes  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  o: 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H  H 
18249  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
!'J64.  as  amended  The  resolution  furtli>  r 
[irovKles  that,  after  pa.ssage  of  the  Hou  c 
bill,  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
be  discharged  from  fuilher  consideration 
of  S  3068  .md  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move 
to  strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill  and  amend  it  with  the 
House-passed  language. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  devised 
as  an  additional  means  of  raising  tlie 
level  of  nutrition  in  economically  needy 
households 

Stamps  provide  the  low-income  fninily 
with  a  means  of  a  wider,  more  varied 
diet  They  incorporate  the  .self-help  prin- 
ciple They  utilize  the  best  food  distri- 
bution .system  in  the  world,  our  commer- 
riaJ  marketing  complex 

H.R.  18249  is  needed  to  permit  orderly 
growth  of  the  program,  and  should  be 
expanded  and  increased  to  increa.se  fur- 
ther the  ffTectiveness  of  this  program. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1260  m  order  that  H  R. 
18249  may  be  considered. 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman fiom  Texas  i  Mr  Young  1  has  ex- 
plained. Hou.se  Resolution  1260  luovides 
for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  on  H  R  18249.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  us 
amended. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  simply  increa.<:es 
the  maximum  appropriation  authority 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969  from  $225  million 
to  $245  million,  an  increase  of  $20  mil- 
lion In  addition.  Mr  Speaker,  there  are 
two  amendments  to  the  present  law 
winch  I  feel  are  very  fine  amendments 
and  which  should  be  supported  as  re- 
ported out  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture 

Mr  Speaker,  the  committee  voted  io 
prohibit  the  use  of  food  stamps  to  sup- 
port participants  in  voluntary  work 
stoppages  or  labor  disputes.  There  was 
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also  testimony  that  usage  of  stamps  by 
college  students  was  being  permitted  in 
some  jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  original 
intent  and  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  acute  need  to  stretch  the 
fimds  of  the  Government  to  reach  as 
many  of  the  needy  as  possible  and  the 
adequacy  of  other  resources,  public  and 
private,  if  they  help  students  and  par- 
ticipants in  industrial  disagreements,  the 
committee  voted  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
stamps  either  to  aid  education  or  to  aid 
and  support  Industrial  disputes.  The 
amendments  were  modified  so  that  any 
person  eligible  for  stamps  or  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  becoming  involved  In  labor  dispute 
or  entering  an  institution  of  higher 
learning,  vtithout  any  other  change  of 
condition,  be  dlsquaUfled  from  continu- 
ing to  obtain  necessary  nutritional  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  rule  and  I 
support  the  bill  as  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  pre\ious  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
tlie  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  18249)  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMmnaE  or  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  18249,  with  Mr. 
Landrum  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
^:entleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
:,'entleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Bel- 
iher]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.   Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 
Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  the  policy 
uggested  by  the  Honorable  Milo  Perkins 
dui-ing  the  early  1930"s,  the  Committee 
on   Agriculture   offers   a   bill  which,   if 
adopted,  would  serve  to  further  improve 
the  diets  of  the  less  fortimates  in  Amer- 
ica. Started  once  prior  to  World  War  II 
and  abandoned,  the  use  of  stamps  which 
may  be  exchanged  for  groceries  Is  not  a 
new  approach  to  tlie  problems  of  those 
persons  in  need  of  additional  piu:chasing 
jKiwer  to  obUin  the  necessities  of  life. 
Regardless  of  its  age,  the  food  stamp 
program,  when  used  wisely,  greatly  im- 
proves the  diets  of  the  participants.  We 
feel  this  measure  properly  administered 
and  funded  will  fill  the  legitimate  needs 
that  exist,  and  we  believe  that  the  bill 
proposed  by  the  committee  would  pro- 
vide   for   the   kind  of  sound  program 


growth    which   would    avoid    a    second 
abandonment  of  the  program. 

Contrary  to  the  beUef  of  some  persons, 
the   Agriculture   Department,    and   the 
Agriculture  Committee,  have  been  genu- 
inely concerned  and  Involved  with  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  this  country  for 
many   years.   We   have    for   more   than 
three  decades  worked,  and  I  feel  success- 
fiaiy    at  the  job  of  passing  legislation 
which  would  feed  the  hungry.  Beginning 
with  the  distribution  by  the  Red  Cross 
In  1932  of  flour  and  continuing  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  1967,  this  committee  has 
overseen    the    administration    of    relief 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultui-e  which  have  distributed  food  in 
an   amount   totaling    $9,295,000,000.    At 
the  present  these  programs  account  for 
the  feeding  of  6.1  million  Amencans  in 
2.400   counties.  All  of   this   increase   in 
Federal  expenditures  for  domestic  feed- 
ing has  taken  place  while  the  national 
unemployment  rate  was  steadily  declin- 
ing from  6  percent  to  4  percent. 

Briefly,  as  background,  consider  .-omc 
of  our  earlier  Federal  feeding  programs, 
Including  the  beginning  of  food  stamps. 
It  was  during  the  great  depression  of  the 
1930's  that  our  Federal  Governments 
feeding  programs  began.  The  Red  Cross, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  distributed  flour 
which  was  mUled  from  wheat  purchased 
and  donated  to  that  agency  by  the  old 
Federal  Farm  Board.  During  the  early 
days  of  the  Roosevelt  administration,  the 
Federal  Government  began  purchasing 
commodities  and  giving  them  to  the 
States  for  distribution. 

From  an  initial  distribution  of  food 
valued  at  $32  million  worth  of  commodi- 
ties during  fiscal  1936  until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  school  lunch  program  in 
flscal  1946,  the  food  so  donated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  totaled  $512.7 
million. 

In  1936.  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
disputed  the  authority  claimed  under 
section  32.  The  Congress  enacted  Public 
Law  440  which  gave  clear  direction  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  such 
purchases  and  donations.  Using  the  wel- 
fare applications  of  the  section,  as 
broadened  by  amendment,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictilture  instituted  a  food 
stamp  program  in  1939. 

Then  as  now  eligible  persons  bought 
stamps  with  that  portion  of  their  incomes 
normally  expended  on  food.  The  stamps 
that  were  bought  were  orange.  At  the 
same  time  of  the  piuxhase.  the  partici- 
pants received  blue  stamps  which  were 
free.  The  orange  stamps  were  redeemed 
at  local  retail   stores   for  general   food 
products  of   a   greater   value   than   the 
money  for  which  the  stamps  were  sold. 
Tlie  free  blue  stamps  were  icdcemed  at 
the  stores  for  foods  currently  in  suiTlus. 
From   a   rather   small   beginning   in 
Rochester,  N.Y..  in  1939,  the  plan  spread 
to  five  other  experimental  areas.  By  May 
of  1941,  4  million  persons  were  receiving 
assistance.  By  August  of  1942. 1.741  coun- 
ties and  88  cities  were  included.  Declin- 
ing unemployment  during  the  war  years 
led  to  termination  of  the  stamp  program 

in  1943. 

While  the  food  stamps  were  getting 
underway,  the  Agriculture  Department 
by  enactment  of  Public  Law  159  in  1939. 


received  more  specific  authority  for  do- 
nations of  food  to  low-Income  groups. 
Each  of  the  various  agriculture  acts 
passed  thereafter  appropriated  sums  of 
money  to  augment  the  distribution  pro- 
grams. 

The  so-called  i^enny  milk  program 
started  in  1940  allowed  schools  to  pur- 
chase milk  from  local  producers  for  sale 
to  students  at  a  cost  of  1  cent  per  half 
pint.  Tlie  schools  were  reimbursed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  con- 
tinued until  1943  when  milk  became 
available  under  the  auspices  of  Public 
Law  129  throu.ah  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. From  that  time  on  more  and  more 
foods  were  utilized  in  schools  and  child 
care  other  than  Just  .surplus. 

An  attempt  to  revive  the  stamp  pro- 
gram was  made  by  amending  Public 
Law  480  on  the  floor  in  1959.  The  per- 
missive 2  year  national  food  stamp  plan 
authorizing  the  distribution  of  $250  mil- 
lion worth  of  food  per  year  to  needy 
persons  in  the  United  States  was  never 
utilized.  The  authority  expired  in  Jan- 
uary of  1962. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  economic 
message  to  the  Congress  in  February  of 
1961  announced  a  directive  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Initiate  a  pilot 
food  stamp  program  under  the  1935  act. 
Because  of  the  imminent  expiration  of 
the  permissive  amendment,  precedents 
established  in  1935  under  section  32  were 
used  as  authority. 

The  first  i)ilot  project  was  in  McDowell 
County,  W.  Va.  It  opened  May  25.  1961, 
and  within  1  month  seven  additional 
pilot  projects  were  established. 

From  these  meager  beginnincs.  the 
pilot  food  stamp  program  of  49,640  par- 
ticipants has  grown  until  at  the  end  of 
flscal  1967  it  encompassed  838  areas  with 
1.8  million  participants. 

Many  of  vou  recall  the  jiassage  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  H.R.  10222.  the 
committee  bill,  was  introducted  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hearings  involving  more  than 
40  witnesses  before  our  committee. 

On  the  floor  .seven  major  amendments 
weie  loroposed  and  two  of  those  adopted. 
Major  controversy  centered  on  amend- 
ments to  require  States  to  pay  50  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  free  food  stamps  is- 
.sued  within  each  State.  This  amendment 
failed.  The  act  was  im^sed  by  a  vote  of 
229  to  189.  Afterward,  on  the  .■=ame  day 
but  not  before  as  .^ome  Members  have 
thought,  the  Hoi:.?e  pa.^sed  the  vl:eat- 
cotton  bill. 

I  would  jioint  out  to  the  Hou.-.e  thr-.l 
food  .'-tainps  are  not  considered  partisan 
now  as  they  were  at  that  time.  The  re- 
cent cnc:\mpment  and  the  stir  in  the 
press  and  on  television  about  the  starva- 
tion claimed  to  exist  may  have  caused 
many  to  change  their  original  jxisition 
on  the  subject.  Mine  has  not  changed. 
nor  has  the  position  of  the  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  We  still  be- 
lieve in  the  food  stamp  program  but  we 
also  believe  in  responsible  government. 
We  believe  this  bill  to  be  in  that  vein. 

H.R.  18249  increases  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  spent  for  food  stamps 
from  S225.000.000  in  fiscal  1969  to  $245.- 
000  000  This  increase  is  in  keeping  with 
the' message  of  February  28.  1968.  from 
the  Secretai-y  ol  Agriculture,  to  the 
Speaker.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the  let- 
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t<r,  the  program  had  Increased  by  De- 
cember 1967.  to  Include  1.239  desknated 
,ire«L8.  The  new  deslKnatlons.  made  from 
ihe  1968  fiscal  year  approprtatlon  of 
vl85  million,  were  expected  Ui  bnni,'  to- 
tal participation  to  J. 750. 000  persons  by 
june  30.  1968  The  SecreUiry  felt  that 
tiie  majclmum  authorized  appropriation 
authority  for  the  fl.scal  year  1969  would 
oe  required.  $225  million  to  continue  a 
program  at  the  2.750,000-|)ersi)n  level. 
He  felt  that  a  $20  million  increase  m  .ip- 
'iropnation  authority  would  be  sufficient 
to  move  forward  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendatlon.s  cuiuained  in  his 
budget  message  Our  committee  wa.s  fur- 
ther advised  in  this  letter  that  the  Bureau 
cf  the  Budget  w;vs  in  accord  with  the 
V,rogram  of  the  President  As  far  as  I 
ciui  determine,  that  is  still  the  position 
of  the  Budget  Bureau. 

A  bill  which  I  introduced,  H  R.  15896. 
\va.s  considered  by  our  committee  This 
bill  provided  .smiply  for  tht-  $20  million 
Uicrea^Pj  in  line  with  the  re(iiie.st.  noth- 
ing more  There  were  a  number  ol  other 
bills  considered,  including  seven  or  eight 
sponsored  by  the  t;entlewoman  from  Mis- 
.souri  and  some  100  or  more  other  Mem- 
bers 

In  his  appearance  before  the  commit- 
tee last  month  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  his  support  for  the  bill  as 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  fn>m  Mis- 
.souri  His  explanation  was  that  requests 
for  new  areas  required  substantial  addi- 
tional funding  It  wa.s  admitted  by  the 
Secretary,  however,  that  his  new  pro- 
posal did  not  have  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  iuid  that  he  did 
not  know  whether  nr  not  the  legislation 
he  had  endorsed  was  con.sonant  with  the 
program  of  the  President 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  the  com- 
mittee m  Its  deliberations  decided  to 
report  the  amount  of  $20  million  as  tlie 
Secretary  requested  m  his  original 
letter 

The  bill  I  mtroduced  did  nothing  ex- 
cept provide  additional  funds  for  the 
food  stamp  program  It  changed  no 
policies  It  related  solely  to  fimding  and 
not  to  philosophy  I  recogtuze  that  there 
are  many  changes  which  various  indi- 
viduals would  like  to  make  but  I  felt  tiiat 
It  was  unwise  to  let  the  discu.ssion  be- 
come involved  ui  collateral  (K>licy  argu- 
ments I.  therefore,  opposed  any  amend- 
ments m  the  committee,  including  those 
which  are  now  written  into  the  bill. 

Two  amendments  were  offered  by  our 
friends  on  the  minority  side  and  were 
approved  by  a  majonty  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  are  now  included 
In  the  clean  bill  which  is  before  us  With- 
out taking  any  position  on  the  merits  of 
the  amendments,  I  would  say  to  the 
House,  ais  I  have  said  to  the  committee, 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  to 
keep  this  issue  clear  and  simply  one  of 
additional  funding 

I  would  emphasi/e  to  the  House  tliat 
the  bill  we  present,  if  given  an  appro- 
priation up  to  the  limit  authorized, 
would  result  in  an  increa.se  in  funding  of 
almost  one-tliird  over  fl.scal  1968  The 
amount  appropriated  for  food  stamps  in 
1968  was  $185  million,  \^e  authorize  $245 
fillion  for  1969  If  the  full  amount  is 
Hppropnated.  it  will  increa,-e  spending 
by    $60    million     In    addition    Just    last 


week,  we  provided  an  additional  $45  mil- 
lion of  section  ;{2  funds  The.se  are  al.so 
agricultural  lunds  iuid  Uiey  are  to  be 
spent  in  giving  more  food  to  certain 
people 

Food  stamps  were  available  to  needy 
persons  in  1.027  areas  at  the  time  tlie 
committee  held  hearings  in  June  of  1968 
A.ssumiiig  that  the  .idniinist ration  of  the 
program  is  handled  m  uch  a  manner  as 
to  obtain  tlie  maximum  return  lor  each 
dollar  spent  the  roinmittee  believes  that 
we  have  provided  sulUcient  authority  to 
meet  the  needs  ol  the  country  m  this 
area  We.  therefore,  request  the  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Hou.se  of  H  R 
18249 

Mr  HKI  CHKR  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  i  Mrs.  May! 

Mrs  MAY  Mr  Chairman  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R  18249.  a  bill  to  increa.se 
the  appropriation  authorization  lor  the 
food  stamp  program  by  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969 

I  uitroduced  this  bill  on  the  first  of 
•Inly  at  llie  direction  of  the  Hou.se  Com- 
mittee on  .Agriculture  .iiul  it  contains  two 
section."^ 

Section  1  lepresenls  the  administra- 
tion s  request  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee ill  February  of  this  year  It  provides 
for  an  increase  in  the  food  stamp  author- 
ization from  S225  to  $245  million,  and 
IS  identical  to  the  bill  passed  earlier 
this  year  by  the  other  body  and  an 
earlier  bill  introduced  by  the  chairman 
of  the  House  .Agriculture  Committee,  the 
gentleman    from    Texas      Mr.    Po.^CEl 

Section  2  reflects  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee  The  fir.st 
deals  with  the  eligibility  of  strikers  for 
participation  m  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  second  deals  with  students  attend- 
ing institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
keep  the  program  as  clo.se  as  possible 
to  the  original  intent  of  the  Congress  in 
establishing  it  as  a  means  of  reaching 
the  involuntarily  poor 

These  two  amendments  prohibit  the 
use  of  food  stamps  either  to  aid  educa- 
tion or  to  support  industrial  disputes. 
They  do  not.  however,  prevent  students 
or  those  engaged  in  strikes,  labor  dis- 
putes or  voluntary  work  stoppages  from 
participating  in  the  program  if  they 
were  eligible  for  and  were  actually  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  beforehand. 

In  adopting  these  two  amendments, 
the  committee  took  into  consideration 
the  original  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
food  stamp  jirogram,  the  acute  need  to 
stretch  the  funds  of  Government  to 
reach  as  many  of  the  needy  as  ix)ssible. 
and  the  adequacy  of  other  resources — 
public  and  private — to  help  students  and 
participants  in  industrial  disagreements. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  our  committee  re- 
port, the  food  stamp  program  was  de- 
vised as  an  additional  means  of  raising 
the  level  of  nutrition  in  economically 
needy  households  It  was  envisioned  as 
an  aid  to  families  on  welfare;  the  unem- 
ployable, the  aged,  blind,  disabled,  and 
mothers  with  dependent  children  It  was 
designed  to  serve  the  i)ersons  on  small 
pensions,  the  unemployed,  the  underem- 
ployed,  and    the   unskilled. 

It  would  t)e  ixjsbible,  of  course,  to  de- 
vise  a   food   stamp   program   to   reduce 


the  cost  of  food  to  all  Americans,  but  th.' 
expense  of  such  a  i)rogram  would  b. 
astronomical,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
justification  lor  using  public  funds  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  food  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  earning  enough  to  buy  it.  Tin- 
question,  then,  becomes  one  of  where  lo 
drav,-  the  line  and  it  is  up  to  Congress 
to  keep  the  guidelines  clear  Is  the  food 
stamp  program  to  be  directed  primarily 
toward  the  involuntarily  ix)or.  or  should 
those  who  become  p(X)r  by  choice  be  in- 
cluded as  well  I.  for  one.  .support  th. 
Agriculture  Committee's  ixisition  that  tlic 
primary  purpo.se  of  the  program  should 
be  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  an 
iiuoluntanly  poor 

In  a  letter  dated  February  28  of  ih;- 
ycar  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se.  Seen  - 
tary  of  Agriculture  P'reeman  stated  tha: 
a  $20  million  "increase  in  the  1969  ap- 
pro[)riation  authority  is  neccssaiy  if  \">(' 
are  to  continue  in  an  orderly  way  to  ex- 
tend the  availability  of  food  assistance 
to  the  poor,  and  that  "without  an  in- 
crease in  appropriation  authority  tla' 
program  eoiild  not  move  forward." 

Tins  legislation  is  designed  to  meet  th 
need  represented  by  that  request,  and  ;: 
It  IS  approved  and  the  full  funds  are  a;.- 
thorized.  an  increase  of  $60  million  - 
almost  a  one-third  increase^would  hv 
rtalized  in  the  food  .stamp  program  ;:. 
fiscal  year  1969. 

Although  we  are  in  a  period  of  fiscal 
criMs.  forced  to  cut  back  or  at  least  hold 
the  line  on  most  Federal  programs.  I  feel 
that  this  increase  in  authorization  i- 
lx)th  justifiable  and  necessary. 

The  sub.stitute  of  the  pentlelady  from 
Mi.s.souri  would  .strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  in  the  commitee  bill  and 
extend  the  program  for  3  years  beyond 
June  30.  1969.  without  any  legislative 
ceiling  on  expenditures.  It  also  calls  for 
an  annual  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Tlie  adoption  of  the  substitute  is  not 
desirable  in  my  opinion  because: 

The  committee  bill  contains  a  substan- 
tial increa.se  in  funds  for  the  food  stamp 
program — $20  million  plus  $40  million 
additional  funds  carried  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969  appropriations  bill  actually 
provides  $60  million  more  for  the  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1969  than  in  fiscal 
year  1968; 

The  level  of  spending  in  the  committee 
bill  was  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  approved  by  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau in  February  1968; 

The  substitute  would  remove  any 
statutory  restraint  on  the  level  of  ex- 
penditures for  this  program  which,  imder 
the  committee  bill,  would  be  funded  at  n 
rale  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars annually; 

The  substitute  would  drastically  in- 
crea.se  spending  beyond  levels  approved 
by  the  administration  and  the  Budget 
Bureau  earlier  this  year; 

The  substitute  would  permit  food 
stamp  aid  to  college  students: 

The  substitute  would  permit  the  food 
stamp  program  to  be  used  as  a  subsidy 
for  strikes  and  labor  disputes;  and 

The  substitute  was  considered  in  the 
committee  and  rejected  by  a  26-to-4  rec- 
ord vote 

Legislation  to  establish  the  food  stamp 
program  originally  came  from  the  House 
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Agriculture  Committee,  and  as  the  pro- 

'■tam  has  proven  itself,  the  committee 

nom  time  to  time  has  recommended  leg- 

,  elation  to  increase  its  scope  and  funding 

iuthorlzatlon.  It  has  been  contended  that 

-I"   House  Agriculture  Committee   has 

hcen  hostile  to  the  food  stamp  program, 

out    in   response    to   that   contention   I 

.  vvjid  just  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 

he  program  has  steadily  been  expanded 

•o  the  point  where  now  more  than  two 

uid   a   half   million   persons  are  being 

^erved  in  over  one  thousand  counties. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion merits  our  support,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  it  as  recommended 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
"  Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
:ninutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
ouri  I  Mrs.  Sxtllivan  1 . 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
•)reciate  the  fairness  displayed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture,  the   gentleman    from   Texas    IMr. 
PoACEl  in  permitting  me  to  have  a  por- 
tion  of   the   half   hour   allotted   to  the 
majority  side  for  general  debate  on  the 
pending  food  stamp  legislation.  I  am  not 
I  member  of  the  committee  handling  the 
bill"  furthermore,  for  the  first  time  since 
1957.  a  food  stamp  measure  being  con- 
sdered  in  the  House  is  not  a  bill  carry- 
\'\u.  my  name.  Under  the  circumstances. 
I  do  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
:iaving  time  allotted  to  me,  and  for  that 
I  thank  the  chairman  not  only  for  my- 
>elf  but  for  the  129  other  Members  of 
•his  House  who  joined  me  in  introduc- 
ing the  legislation  which  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  rejected  26  to  4  before 
.oting  out  H.R.  18249,  the  bill  now  be- 
:ore  us. 

H.R.  18249  is  a  completely  inadequate 
bil'    It  purports  to  permit  some  expan- 
sion of  the  food  stamp  program,  but  it 
;s  my  understanding  that  every  cent  of 
additional  appropriations  it  would  au- 
thorize has  already  been  committed  m 
.idvance  to  a  limited  number  of  coim- 
•les  .scheduled  to  start  the  program  in 
•he  next  2  months.  Hundreds  of  other 
counties  which  want  the  program,  and 
have  formally  requested  it.  and  are  wait- 
ing in  line  for  funds  to  enable  them  to 
come  into  it.  will  not  be  able  to  start 
food  stamping  programs  during  this  fis- 
cal year or  even— under  the  committee 

bill  we  are  now  considering. 

No  one  has  been  a  greater  supporter  of 
•he  food  stamp  idea  since  1957  than  the 
Speaker   of   the   House   of   Representa- 
tives vet  his  beloved  city  of  Boston,  which 
wants  this  program,  cannot  be  admitted 
to  it  under  the  bill  we  are  con.sidenng. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
City  delegation  have  gone  down  the  line 
on  teller  votes  with  me.  and  voted  with 
ine  on  tlie   loWc.^W  votes,  on  the  food 
siam.p   bills   since    1957.   yet   their   city 
could  not  possibly  be  admitted  to  the  pro- 
gram under  this  bill.  Springfield.  Mass.. 
and  Cambridge.  Pittsfield,  Quincy,  Re- 
vere, and  Dracut.  Mass..  cannot  come  in, 
although  they  have  applied:  in  Pennsyl- 
\ania.  whose  Congressmen  have  always 
■iven  the  overwhelming  majority  of  their 
\otes  to  the  food  stamp  program,  there 
are   Berks.    Delaware.   Monroe.    North- 
.-^mpton.  Butler.  Cameron.  Centre,  Elk. 
Forest.    Warren.    Lancaster,    and    York 
counties   all   wailins.   patiently,   hat   m 


hand,  you  might  say.  for  the  Congress  to 
let  them  participate  in  a  program  which 
Peimsylvania,  probably  more  than  any 
other  State,  helped  to  prove  was  feasible 
and  provided  the  votes  to  get  it  enacted 
into  law;   Alameda  and  Monterey  and 
Sacramento  Counties  in  California  are 
left  out  by  this  committee  bill;  so  are  35 
counties  in  Illinois,  all  of  which  had  been 
ready  to  start  this  program  during  this 
very  month  if  the  funds  had  been  avail- 
able; there  are  23  such  counties  in  Michi- 
gan, and  numerous  others  in  Ohio,  South 
Carolina.  Alaska,  Louisiana.  Iowa.  Ken- 
tucky, Nebraska.  Minnesota.  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  North  Caro- 
lina—read the  list  in  Saturday's  Con- 
CRESSIONAL     RECORD     at     pagcs     22516- 

22517 hundreds  of  areas  anxious  to  use 

this  means  to  help  their  low-income  fam- 
ilies obtain  good.  American-style  diets 
at  very  little  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. ^   , 

But  this  bill  will  not  help  any  of  those 
counties  or  the  poor  people  in  them.  This 
measure  is  not  a  bill  to  expand  the  food 
stamp  program  but  one  which  would 
limit  expansion  to  a  comparative  few- 
small  counties  scattered  throufihout  the 
country.  ,,  .  , 

That  is  why.  "v^'hen  the  bill  is  opened 
for  amendment,  I  will  immediately  move 
to  amend  it.  by  offering,  as  a  substitute, 
the  bill  sponsored  by  130  Members  of  the 
House— probably  the  highest  number  of 
sponsors  of  any  bill  introduced  m  the 
House.  And  while  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  saw  fit  to  reject  that  legis- 
lation by  a  vote  of  26  to  4.  I  think  the 
House  itself  will  reverse  that  action.  I 
know  it  will  do  so  if  the  Members  make 
sure  to  be  present  when  the  teller  vote 
takes  place,  soon  after  the  end  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

There  are  three  ix)ints  of  \  lew  seeking 
House  approval  in  this  debate.  One  rep- 
resents the  attitude  of  about  a  third  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture that  the  food  stamp  jorogram  is 
the  worst  idea  in  the  agricultural  field 
ever  brought  before  Congress.  A  dozen 
or  more  members  of  that  committee,  who 
joined   enthusiastically   in   adding   silly 
amendments    to    this    bill,    then    voted 
against  the  bill  anyway,  even  with  those 
amendments.  This  is  what  they  did  last 
year  also,  when  they  tried  to  gut  the  pro- 
gram with  a  requirement  that  the  States 
shoulder  20  jrcrcent  of  the  cost  of  the 
stamps.  Many  of  them  who  were  here  in 
1964  voted  then  for  the  50-perccnt  shar- 
ing requirement  added  by  the  committee 
at  that  time,  and  then  still  voted  acainst 
It  in  committee  even  after  that  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

Most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  have  a  .some- 
what different  Mew.  It  is  that  the  food 
stamp  program  probably  isn't  a  very 
good  idea,  but  they  need  the  votes  of  the 
urban  members  on  farm  legislation,  so 
thev  might  as  v.cll  vote  out  some  kind  of 
a  bill.  And  that's  what  they  did  in  this 
instance. 

Finally,  there  is  the  viewpoint  .shared 
by  130  of  us  who  sponsored  H.R.  17721 
and  its  identical  companion  measures— 
and  a'so  shaved  by  the  four  members  of 
the  Cjmmittee  on  Aariculture  who  voted 
fo'  our  bill  in  committee  That  viewpoint 
is  that  the  food  stamp  program  is  the 


best  plan  we  have  yet  devised  for  making 
it  possible  for  all  Americans,  no  matter 
how  poor,  to  cat  properly  in  a  Nation 
which  enjoys  such  an  abundance  of  food 
production. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  just  one  .set 
of  comparative  figures,  and  then  v.e  can 
get  on  to  the  voting: 

The  average  Federal  subsidy  to  the 
2.500.000  i>ersons  participating  in  the 
food  .stamp  program  in  nearly  1.100  coun- 
ties across  the  country  is  $6.73  per  person 
per  month.  Most  ol  the  cost  of  food 
stamps  is  paid  by  the  lieople  participating 
in  the  program,  not  by  Uncle  Sam. 

on  the  other  hand,  the  average  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  giving  out 
free  food  to  the  3.322.000  persons  now 
getting  monthly  free  handouts  of  corn- 
meal.  ixawdered  eggs,  dried  milk,  peanut 
butter,  and  so  on— a  shamefully  inade- 
quate diet  for  those  v. ho  try  to  live  on  it- 
is  Sll  I>er  month. 

In  other  words,  it  costs  the  taxpayers 
nearly  twice  as  much  to  dump  surplus 
food  iiandouts  on  poor  people  than  to  let 
them  buy  a  proper,  nutritions  diet  in  the 
neighborhood  grocery  .--tore.  The  parti- 
cipants in  the  food  stamp  program  pay 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  their  food 
stamps.  Wliich  is  the  better  program' 
Ask  anyone  who  has  tried  both. 

The  answer  you  will  get  from  the  peo- 
ple who  have  tried  both  programs  will 
be  far  diflcrent  from  the  answer  you  get 
from  manv  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  who  .say  that  the 
direct  handout  proa  ram  is  wonderful  but 
that  the  food  .stamp  ijrosram  is  a  ter- 
rible burden  on  the  farme;-. 

How  is  it  a  burden  on  the  farmc-r'.'  Wer.. 
their  answer  .seems  to  bo  that  if  we  do 
not  have  all  ol  tliC.'-e  i^oor  people  on  whom 
we  can  dump  peanut  butter  and  corn- 
meal  there  may  not  be  sufficient  outlet 
for  the  farm  .-urplu.ses  we  i;ay  to  take  olT 
the  market. 

ThSt  is  as  far  as  they  can  see. 
H.R.  18249  is  a  1-year  bill,  for  this 
year  only.  If  we  pass  it  in  this  form, 
we'  will  have  to  iidhl  this  same  battle  all 
over  aaain  r:c'Xi  year,  ju.st  in  order  Id 
keep  the  food  .-tamp  program  in  opera- 
tion in  the  areas  which  now  have  it. 
Tl-.ere  may  not  l:e  a  farm  bill  to  bar- 
'.-ain  over  r.cxt  yea: . 

If  we  adopt  my  :  ub.5tilute.  which  pro- 
vides for  a  4-year  open-end  authoriza- 
tion, the  Committee  on  .ACiiculture  can 
.■■till  20  into  this  program  next  year,  or 
every  week  or  month  lor  the  next  4  years, 
to  recommend  chan.ses  or  amcndrneiU.s. 
What  the  committee  -eems  to  want  is 
the  annual  priviiofe  of  killing  liie  lood 
Mamp  program  by  lakin'i  no  action  at 
all    All  of  the  members  who  behove  the 
committee  should  have   the   ufliimatue 
light  to  review  any  program  under  its 
'u:isd:ction.   but   not   kill    a    good    pro- 
g}?m   merely   by   inaction,   will   .suppoit 
my    substitute   amendm.cnt.   an    amend- 
ment sponsored  by  120  Members   aicl-jd- 
i'^-  10  chairmen  of  standing  committees 
and  four  rankin-  nv.nonty  members  of 
rtandin2  committees. 

Ceitainlv  the  130  oi  us  who  .;o;ned  .n 
s:o:-iSorin2  the  4-year  bill  are  not  rebels 
-.a Mist  the  committee  system  in  the 
H'vase  We  believe  in  it.  But  a  committee 
v'.ich   consistently   seeks   to   destroy    a 
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good  program  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  House  supports  cannot 
expect  to  hold  an  annual  Ufe-and-death 
power  over  such  a  program,  nor  should 
It  retain  the  chance  to  do  so  I  urue  your 
suppwrt  for  the  substitute  bill 

Mr.  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  never  tried  to 
ti?ll  any  Member  of  this  Hoii.se  of 
Representatives  how  to  vote  and  I 
rio  not  resent  for  I  minute  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Mi.ssouri 
I  Mrs.  SuLLiv.ANl  trying  to  amend  this 
particular  bill  I  have  never  felt  that  I 
had  the  answer  for  anyone  other  than 
my  own  vote  and  my  own  conscience 

Mr  Chairman,  if  the  majority  of  the 
House  wants  to  support  the  amend- 
ment on  tomorrow,  that  w^ll  be  perfectly 
all  right  with  me  However.  I  have  felt 
that  I  cannot  support  this  amendment 
and  one  fact  In  justifying  that  position 
is  the  fact  that  I  had  just  voted  on  a 
lax  bill  which  called  for  a  $6  billion  cut 
In  appropriations 

Mr  Chairman,  tins  bill  already  has 
had  a  built-in  additional  sum  for  this 
year  of  $40  million  5185  million  was 
spent  last  year 

Last  year.  $185  million  was  spent  Auto- 
matically it  went  to  $225  million,  but  I 
thought  in  view  of  the  severe  cuts  that 
are  gomg  to  have  to  be  made  in  the 
other  appropriation  bills  that  that  was 
as  much  as  we  in  iiood  con.science  could 
vote  toward  this  particular  bill  This  bill 
is  moving  at  a  pretty  rapid  pace,  and 
it  is  going  to  continue  in  my  opinion  to 
move  at  that  pace,  just  like  even.-  other 
program  that  has  started.  $185  million. 
$245  million  if  the  House  Committee  on 
Agncultire  is  .-.ustained.  or  the  Lord 
only  knows  how  much  money  if  the 
amendment  to  be  otTered  by  the  gentle- 
woman 'rom  Missouri  is  agreed  to  by 
the  House 

The  Secretao'  of  Agriculture  has  .said 
that  if  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  is  sus- 
tained, that  he  will  ask  for  approx- 
imately $100  million  m  place  of  $20 
million.  He  has  further  >aid  that  to 
actually  Put  this  food-stamp  bill  in 
operation  throughout  the  country  it  will 
take  $15  billion. 

I  feel  that  a  lot  of  times  these  pro- 
grams progress  too  fast  in  order  to  do 
an  efficient  job  Tins  program,  as  I  .say, 
is  progressmg  pretty  rapidly  I  feel  that 
if  too  much  money  is  poured  into  the 
program  it  will  not  be  as  efficiently  an 
operated  program  a.-,  it  would  be  if  we 
look  at  and  eliminate  tho.se  things  that 
are  bad  about  the  program  and  continue 
those   things   which   are   good. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  food- 
stamp  plan  is  catching  on  is  that  the 
Government  pays  the  entire  bill  We  have 
tried  to  put  in  an  amendment  that  the 
States  would  pay  part  of  this  bill,  feel- 
ing that  if  the  Stat«s  put  up  part  of  this 
money  they  would  be  a  little  more  care- 
ful as  to  who  they  certified.  I  know- 
State  governments,  county  governments. 
and  local  governments  well  enough  to 
know  they  are  going  to  shove  every- 
thing they  possibly  can  onto  the  food- 
stamp  plan  in  order  to  .save  whatever 
funds  they  have  for  some  other  program. 
That  is  only  natural. 


We  have  had  cost  sharing  in  almost 
even,'  program  that  we  have  had  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  we  feel  that 
where  the  kwal  iieople  and  the  Federal 
Government  work  in  cooperation  and  in 
partnership  that  this  results  in  more  ef- 
ficient operation  of  the  program,  and  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  local  people  to 
.see  that  only  the  proper  people  are  ac- 
tually certified  for  this  program 

Mrs  SUIJ.IVAN  Mr  ChaiiTnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mi.ssourt 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  nelding.  and  I  had  hoped  the 
gentleman  would  yield  jiLst  on  that 
point  becau.se.  while  the  Str.tes  do  not 
pay  any  of  the  cosUs  of  these  .stamps, 
they  do  pay  a  substantial  share  of  the 
admuustrative  costs  and  the  people 
themselves  pay  for  about  two-tliirds  of 
the  cost  of  the  stamps— 62  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  food  stamps  is  paid  for  by  the 
participants 

I  want  to  give  you  the  total  cost  first 
for  the  entire  country  The  first  9  months 
of  fiscal  year  1968.  the  people  who  par- 
ticipate paid  $228  niiUion  of  their  own 
money  for  $368  million  worth  of  .stamps. 
That  IS  62  [x-rcent  of  the  total.  In  this 
way.  they  increased  their  food  purchases 
by  at  least  S142  million;  and  that  is  the 
$142  million  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paid  while  tho.se  other  people  who 
are  participants  paid  $226  million  of 
their  own  money  But  every  cent  of  the 
$368  million  legally  could  be  .spent  only 
for  food  and  nothing  but  food. 

Mr  BELCHER.  The  oiily  thing  that 
a  person  does  to  participate  is  that  they 
just  iLse  Uie  same  iunount  of  money  that 
they  now  spend  for  tcxKl  anyway,  and 
get  free  stamps  for  the  part  that  the 
Government  puts  in.  So  I  do  not  see  how 
the  gentlewoman  can  say  that  a  person, 
because  they  spend  .so  much  money  of 
their  own  for  food,  are  paiticipatlng  in 
the  food-stamp  plan.  The  food-stamp 
plan  is  to  supplement  what  they  arc  al- 
ready spending.  These  people,  as  the 
gentlewoman  says,  spent  $226  million, 
and  they  probably  have  had  to  .spend 
$368  million  if  the  P'e<leral  Goverrmient 
had  not  paid  tor  it  as  part  of  their  groc- 
ery bill. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  L^tntleman  yield'' 

Mr  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  '--entle- 
woinaii  iroin  Missouri. 

Mis  SULLIVAN.  This  is  why  I  have 
constantly  emptiasized  that  it  Is  not  a 
giveaway  program.  This  is  a  program  to 
give  low  income  people  a  more  adequate 
diet  because  they  cannot  buy  the  food 
that  is  necessary  for  an  adequate  diet  on 
the  amount  of  money  that  they  have  to 
.spend  on  food.  They  could  not  have 
spent  S368  million  of  their  own  money 
lor  food— not  possibly.  Chances  are  that 
they  wouldn  t  have  spent  the  S226  mil- 
lion either— but  they  had  to  do  .so  in 
order  to  get  the  extra  iielp. 

Mr  BELCHER.  I  do  not  care  how 
worthy  the  purpose  may  be  but  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  r^nving  $245  mil- 
lion away  under  the  committee  bill.  Is 
that  not  correct' 

Mis  SULLIVAN  That  is  correct.  $245 
million  worth  of  food  in  the  grocery 
stores,  for  which  much,  much  more  than 


that  would  have  to  be  spent  by  the  people 
themselves  out  of  their  own  money. 

Mr  BELCHER  Now  you  can  call  that 
a  giveaway  or  a  grant  or  anything  else, 
but  it  is  $245  million  that  the  Federal 
Government  gives  to  somebody  without 
absolutely  no  return  from  the  partici- 
pants What  would  you  call  it,  if  it  is  not 
a  giveaway  program? 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  It  is  not  a  giveawav 
program  because  to  get  .something  the 
participants  have  to  Kive  .something  u! 
their  own — a  sizable  percentage  of  their 
income  that  they  can  then  spend  only  for 
food  and  nothing  el.se. 

Mr  BELCHER.  They  do  not  have  tn 
i:ive  anything  They  just  go  down  to  the 
grocery  .store  and  if  they  are  going  u> 
.spend  $12  for  groceries,  they  will  get 
a  certain  amount  added  to  that  and  the 
stamps  will  be  given  to  them. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  How  do  they  get  the 
stamps,  if  I  may  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr  BELCHER.  Tliey  get  the  stamps 
simply  because  the  Government  pays  .i 
part  of  it  and  they  pay  a  part  of  it. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Well,  that  is  it — thev 
have  to  pay  their  share — the  amount  thev 
are  exj)ected  to  spend  for  food  and 
nothing  el.se.  Many  of  them  pay  out  more 
for  the  stamps  then  they  actually  would 
spend  for  food:  it  is  a  nutrition  program 
Mr  BELCHER  If  they  did  not  buy  the 
stamps,  they  would  have  to  buy  then- 
groceries 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  Tliat  is  right— unless 
they  have  been  "living  on  the  commodi- 
ties.' as  they  call  it.  and  not  buying  much 
food— using  their  food  money  for  other 
things.  The  i>eople  we  are  talking  about 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  tin 
groceries  and  the  food  necessary  for  a:. 
adequate  diet  that  they  need.  That  :v 
whv  thev  qualify  for  this  program. 

Mr  BELCHER.  But  it  is  a  giveawav 
program.  Maybe  it  is  a  good  giveawav 
program  Maybe  it  is  the  best  giveawav 
program  that  we  have  ever  devised.  Bu: 
most  certainly,  you  cannot  .say  it  Is  no: 
a  Government  giveaway  program  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  It  is  a  self-help 
program 

Mr.  BELCHER   All  right,  then:  we  will 
say  it  is  a  .^elf-help  program  but  never- 
theless the  Government  gives  the  money 
Mr.  MYERS    Mr.  Chairman,  will  tlie 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  MYERS  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
woman might  have  some  statistics  abou' 
the  difference  in  value  that  the  indi- 
vidual puts  in.  'What  assurance  do  you 
have  that  they  really  spend  that  much 
extra  money''  It  is  not  altogether  possible 
that  they  spend  le.ss  money  now  of  their 
own  than  they  spend  drinking  bee; 
.-omeplace? 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  I  will  let  the  gentle- 
man i-ead  my  mail,  if  the  gentleman 
will  kindly  yield  and  if  I  may  just  answer 
tum.  I  would  .--ay.  of  rourse.  people  would 
rather  pay  nothing  because  they  would 
much  rather  spend  that  money  for  some- 
thing different.  But  I  have  just  cited  a 
figure  showing  what  they  do  pay  out  ot 
their  own  ix>ckets  under  this  program 
The  criticism  has  been  that  too  often 
participants  must  pay  more  for  food 
coupons  than  they  would  normally  have 
spent  for  food. 
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vr.     RTTTZ-HFR     Under    the    present  Average  percentage  of  cost  of  food  stamps  receive  more  in  food  coupons  than  they 

Mr.    BELCHER,    unaer    ^"f    P'f''^"^  "          paid  by  participants  spend  for  the  coupons. 

operation  of   the  Government  and  the  NortheastVeglon  (64"-. ) :                 Percent         Mr.  BELCHER.  So  they  pay  51  percent 

Department  of  AgrictUture  you  oiUy^^^^     'connSu""!.  .*...-- -    68  of  their  grocery  bill.  Maybe  that  is  a 

to  pay  50  cents  a  month  for  your  grocery        District  of  Columbia 60  good  thing— it  may  be  good  for  every- 

blll-  .  ^,  ,„         Maine    ^8  ^^     j      ^j      United  States.  You   know 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentleman  will        Maryland   60  ^^./^^n  they  are  all  going  to  be  able 

permit  me,  I  am  certain  the  gentleman        New   Jersey 6i  i'         j^         ^i.pse  lood-stamp  plans  and 

knows  that  these  are  in  extremely  poor        New    York  71  J°  ^^"^''^^^^^^ 

areas  where  the  people  have  no  money        ^-f -|^^^ :::::::::::::    II  liy  the  giS  bill  of  ever>-  individual 

at  all.  .  ^^    w  *     -.  »,  vprmont  69  but  nevertheless  I  would  call  it  in  the 

Mr.  BELCHER.  All  right,  but  never-        ^™;}J,^„i,::::::::: 64  T.uLce.  and  I  want  it  thoroughly  un- 

-s;-t\Kr^^sSmS^ 

'"m"' SULLIVAN.  They  have  U>  put  up     ^93  mimon  worth  ot  coupons  >  that  ^^l^^.^o^^^^^^.P  Sion'ex'a 'Ser"? 

at  least  50  cents  a  month  per  person  or     2.  Southeast  region  (46^  ) :                 Pcrcmt     f^4^%^5"o^SoS;S"beToe  the  program  is 
$3  per  family,  where  the  family  income  Is        Alabama  «    ana^5.i.ouu.uuu.u 

less  than  $20  a  month.  KSckv "11"----'    5i         Aft«r  a  big  majority  of  the  Members 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Now  let  us  say  that  a        ^^^^^^r/^V --::_'-'- f     of  the  House'have  vot^d  for  the  tax  bill. 

particlpf.nt  or  a  person  who  put  up  50        ^^^^  Carolina 53     ^^^  ^^^^j,  ^  ^jg  majority  of  the  Members 

cents   was  paying  for  this  food-stamp        south  Carolina 40     r>f  ^^e  House  have  voted  a  $6-billion  cut 

plan  given  to  them  by  the  Department        Tennessee  ^    ^^    expenditures   among    all    the   other 

of  Agriculture  and  in  addition  to  that        Virginia    ■*«     agenci^    if   a   majority   of    this   House 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  contem-  (During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  1968    ^.^j^^^.  ^^  ^uy  the  idea  of  spending  $100 

plating  not  charging  them  ar^thlng  and  ^^^^  yg„  participants  paid  S35  million  for     ^^^^^^^  g^tra  on  this  particular  program, 

sooner  or  later  there  win  not  be  a  charge  ^75  mUiion  worth  of  coupons  1                        ^^  ^^  ^jj  ^^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^   ^^^^j  j  ^jj]  ^^^ 

to  anybody  in  this  program  because  when  ^  ^^^^^^      ^^n  (67-;  » :                  Percent     ^y  ^at  off  to  one  of  the  finest  salesmen 

it  started  out.  they  were  going  to  pay  a      '  j^i^^^i^    73     ^^   ^^^^  House,   the   gentlewoman   from 

certain  percentage  and  it  has  gone  down        maiana   65     Missouri,  in  adding  an  extra  $100  million 

and  dowr.  and  now  untU  it  has  gotten        lowa   .„- - 65  ^^.^  program  at  the  very  time  when 

down  to  50  cents  per  month.  Certainly.        Michigan   '3     ^^.^^.^^^  ^j^^  ^^  g^^^jj^^  ^  ^^^ 

you  cannot  claim  that  a  person  who  pute        Minnesota ^      SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

up  50  cents  a  month  on  their  grocery  bUl        Missouri    -.....-—----  ^^     the  gentleman  yield? 

for  participating  m  a  Government  pro-        NOTth    DaiLote"  " 48        Mr   BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
gram  Is  paying  for  the  program                      ^^^j^   64     ^.oman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the         .south    Dakota 36        j^^.^    sULLIVAN    The  gentleman  will 

OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  some        Wisconsin   64     j-gj^^jn^er  the  debate.  I  believe  it  was  in 

areas  puts  up  the  50  cents  and  the  people  ,  ^^^^    month's    operation    only,    when     ^gg^    .shortly  after  St.  Louis  first  came 

do  not  even  put  up  that  much?  stamps  are  provided  to  all  applicants  at  half     j^^^^'^^  program   changing  from  direct 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  suppose  that  is  prob-  the  normal  payment  requirement.                      distribution  to  the  food-stamp  program. 

ably  true.  (During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  1968     ^^  q^^^^  tj^e  approximately  50,000  per- 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ^^^^  yg^r,  participants  paid  $79  million  for     ^^^^  ^,^^^  getting  free  food  imder  the 

the  gentleman  yield?  $ii6  minion  worth  of  coupons  >                        direct  distribution  program.   V^en   we 

Mr.     BELCHER.     I     yield     to     the  4  southwest  region  ( 53  %) :               Percent    changed  over  to  the  food  stamps,  that 

gentlewoman.  .    ,      ^v.  Arkansas   *^     number  dropped  down  to  about  1,000  per- 

Mrs.   SULLIVAN.   I   wUl   put   m   the         Colorado    61     ^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^^  month.  Of  course,  it  was 

Record  these  percentage  figures  which        Kansas   "8     ^^^^  ^  sound  like  quite  a  scandal.  It 

show  that  in  the  State  of  Connecticut        LouisUna    °3     was  even  used  in  the  debate  here.  We  were 

the  participants  pay  68  percent  of  the        New   Mexico =^     ^^^^    -v^at  on  earth  is  wrong  with 

cost    and    the    Government    pays    the        Texas   ',"''''^„„     the  food-stamp  program  when  you  have 

balance.  (During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  1968                         participants  out  of  50.000  poor 

In  Washington.  D.C..  the  participants  fiscal  year,  participants  paid  $19  million  for     "^^    •      ^    ^^    ^j        ^^  ^^^t  into  this 

pay  60  percent:  in  New  York  the  par-  »36  million  worth  of  coupons..                            K  we  found  that  many  people  did  not 

tlcipants  pay  71  percent;  in  Vermont  69  5  western  region  (67^.  i :                   ^^^^     xmderstand  what  it  was  to  pay  their  own 

percent.  Alaska   *;     money  for  food;  many  of  them  came  up 

When  we  get  down  to  the  lower  income        California  d«     ^^.^  ^^  answer:   "Why  should  I  pay 

areas— North  Carolina^the  participants        2r*^*" 58    for  food  stamps  when  I  was  getUng  food 

pay  53  percent,  that  is  on  the  average.        ^^JT^     ....  67     freC"   They   were   not   thinking   about 

South   Carolina   they   pay   40   percent.       ^^^  68    ^hat  was  best  for  the  health  of  the  fam- 

Georgla   they   pay   52   percent   and   in        Washington - 65     jjy   ^^d  particularly  of  the  children. 

Alabama  they  pay  44  percent.  Wyoming    --65        g^^.   today    when   people   understand 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  various  .j^^^,,^  the  first  nine  months  of  the  1968     this  prc^ram'and  when  they  are  actually 

States— the  average  for  each  State— on  ^^^^  ^^  participants  paid  $33  miiuon  for     certified— and  they  are  certified   as  to 

the  percentage  of  the  cost  of  the  looa  ^^  mUilon  worth  of  coupons.)                           income  eligibility  every   3  months — we 

coupons  paid  for  by  the  Participating  rvt^hfr  what  the  gentlewoman     now  have  some  23.000  persons  partlclpat- 

famUies.    On   the    average,    the   people  ^'^•.^^"f^V^V  thev  01^5 lo^^^^^        mg  compared  to  the  1,000  the  first  month 

themselves  pay  62  percent  of  the  value  ^s  ^aymg  tl^re  isthat  they  pay  51  pe^^^^          we  started.  This  program  will  expand  as 

'»!;;'=^r.r  SS^rSI:^-  S?ie,VTfsf .%  S  fSi'  £~ -»—  »  —  --  «> 

and  the  Federal  Government  pays  the  percent  of  their  own  gro^ry  ^^'^  ^Jj  £^^  S^aithev  can  get  someone  to  pay 

rest,  while  in  Michigan  and  Illinois  the  Government  pays  49  perc^t.  There  ^^^^  SSr  grocery  bills  for  them.  I  think  you 

people  pay  73  percent  and  the  Federal  other  way  ^Ji  fl^^^^^^,^^.  the  Sdi-  win  find  that  this  program  wlU  expand 

Government  pays  only  27  percent.  ^'T^?"*  ^^  "?i  J^Jinf  «^d  the  indi-  I  lot   faster  than   vou  anticipate.  The 

NationaUy,  as  I  said,  the  Government  v^dua   puts  up  51  Pf ^^^f^^^^^t ^^^ J" J^  LcreteS  of  Agriculture  said  he  will  be 

pays  38  percent  and  the  people  particl-  vldual  gets  aU  the  groceries,  is  that  not  ^f^^^^^^f^  MUiion  in  a  short  time. 

pating  pay  62  percent.  But  here  is  the    cor;:!2*orTTTTVAN   That  is  right   They    In  my  opinion  it  will  be  several  times 
breakdown  by  States  and  regions:  Mrs.  sullivajn.  inat  is  jisiu.  xiicjr 
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that  $1  5  billion  if  all  tlie  American  peo- 
ple And  out  that  the>-  can  net  soniebody 
to  pay  for  their  groceries. 

Mr  MYERS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
Rcntleman  yield'' 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  ?entle- 
m.an  from  Irdlana 

Mr  MYERS  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
(tpntlewoman  about  a  statement  in 
which  earlier  she  charged  that  in  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  a  couple  of 
silly  amendments  were  offered 

The  two  amendments  that  were  of- 
fered in  the  conunittee  were  those  which 
would  prohibit  people  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  a  work  stoppage  from  re- 
ceiving assistance  and  those  college  stu- 
dents going  to  college  fn  m  receiving  as- 
sistance Do  you  really  tlunk  the  tax- 
payers of  this  countp.-  should  directly 
support  the  college  students  through  the 
food-stamp  program ''  Do  you  think  you 
are  helping  the  nutrition  of  this  coun- 
try, ii  that  is  the  intent,  by  giving  food 
stamps  to  people  who  are  on  strike  or  to 
various  others  whose  nutrition,  you  feel, 
the  taxpayers  should  raise?  Is  that  the 
purpose  and  the  reason  why  you  call  the 
amendments   "silly   amendments   '' 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  I  would  ask  you  this 
question  Are  we  working  on  legislation 
pnmarily  intended  to  provide  benefits 
for  strikers  or  for  "hippies"?  That  is 
what  the  discussion  in  the  committee 
seemed  to  indicate  Some  of  the  hip- 
pies in  some  of  the  areas  of  the  country 
were  getting  food  stamps  because  they 
had  no  other  means  of  getting  food 
They  would  not  work  But  the  program 
was  not  mtroduced  primarily  for  people 
like  that  It  is  intended  for  people  who 
have  low  incomes  and  not  enough  food. 
As  for  strikers,  many  times  a  .stnke  is 
forced  on  a  jierson  through  no  fault  of 
his  own.  and  he  does  not  have  sufHcient 
money  to  feed  his  family  He  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  this  program  if  he  has  money 
or  assets,  stocks  and  bonds  He  cannot 
have  a  bank  account  He  cannot  have 
liquid  assets  If  he  has.  and  if  these  as- 
sets are  above  the  low  maximum 
amounts,  he  will  not  get  the  stamps. 

Mr  MYERS  Why  is  a  recipient  pro- 
hibited from  having  tiio.se  tinngs' 

Mrs   SULLrVAN    Why' 

Mr  MYERS  You  said  that  he  cannot 
have  tiiem    Why  can  he  not  have  them"* 

Mrs  SULLU'AN  He  does  not  get  the 
food  .stamps  ;f  he  has  any  significant  as- 
sets, and  he  probably  has  not  had  tlie 
earnings  to  acquire  stocks  and  bonds  and 
substantial  savings,  or.  if  he  did.  he  has 
to  wait  until  he  has  used  them  ut)  before 
he  can  get  help  under  tiiis  program 

Mr  MYERS  Do  not  the  labor  people 
take  care  of  those  people^  Wiiat  about 
college  students!" 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
no  further  I  have  yielded  two-thirds  of 
my  time  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
.soun  in  the  last  debate  and  I  yielded  her 
10  minutes  at  the  ver>-  t>eginning. 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  BELCHER  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Chairman.  I  just 
would  like  to  say  I  am  going  to  .support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  Mrs  Sullivan  I  tomorrow,  and 
I  would   like  to  have  ail  the  Members 


liere.  allhoiii^h  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  thai  I  would  not  descnt)e  any 
aniendment  as  silly  It  is  juit  a  descrip- 
tive adjective  tliat  has  t>een  applied  The 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  calls  tiie 
amendment  silly  I  would  not  have  voted 
for  tlie  amendments  !iad  I  been  on  the 
committee,  becau.se  I  have  lived  in  an 
area  where  I  have  seen  strikes,  and  I 
have  seen  people  set  on  the  streets,  and  I 
have  seen  people  try  to  live  on  sowbelly 
and  t>eans  for  months  on  end — one  has 
to  come  to  an  area  like  that  to  really  ap- 
preciate what  food  stamps  ha\e  done 

As  far  as  college  students,  we  are  will- 
ing to  give  them  money  to  go  to  college 
Maybe  tliere  .iie  a  few  abuses  I  am  tfie 
first  to  admit  probably  there  have  been. 
But  I  know  from  everv  statistic  we  have 
ever  seen  tiiat  when  a  boy  or  girl  gets 
out  of  college,  lie  is  a  great  deal  better 
citizen  and  he  can  contribute  more  to  the 
economy 

I  will  support  the  amendment  tomor- 
row, and  I  hope  others  do 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
L-ent!eman  yield"" 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Alaska     Mr.   Pollock  I 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  substitute  will  provid*^ 
authorization  for  the  important  food 
stamp  program  ifirough  tl.scal  year  1972 
Tlie  proposed  substitute  would  incor- 
[wrate  the  language  of  seven  identical 
bills,  one  of  which  I  cospon.sored  as  did 
129  other  Members  of  this  body,  to  pro- 
vide authorization  for  tiie  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fully  implement  tiic  food  stamp  propram 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  present  bill  wiiich  was  reported 
by  the  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee would  place  a  statutory  limitation 
of  $245  million  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  year  1969.  Yet  less 
than  1  month  ago.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  testified  that  it  would  take 
at  least  $325  million  to  carry  out  the 
program  m  sucli  a  manner  as  to  assure 
that  no  truly  disadvantaged  American 
suffers  malnutrition. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  there  are  now  1,027 
coimiies  and  independent  cities  through- 
out tile  Nation  jiarticipatiiif  in  the  food 
stamp  program  At  tins  time  tliere  arc  at 
leatt  239  additiuiuil  areas — areas  tliat 
Jiave  t)een  '.vaiting  .nice  last  Decenitter  - 
awaiting  adequate  funds  to  initiate  the 
food  stamp  program  As  of  July  1.  tiiere 
were  115  counties  wliich  have  been  fully 
certified  as  tieing  capable  of  implement- 
ing an  elficient  and  effective  program  to 
meet  very  real  and  serious  problems  of 
hunger:  yet  it  appears  extremely  likely 
tiiat  these  115  areas  will  not  participate 
unless  we  adopt  the  so-called  Sullivan 
substitute  In  my  State  of  Alaska  we  have 
.seven  such  areas  -  .Anciiorage.  DiUing- 
liam,  Fairbanks.  Juneau,  Ketchikan. 
Nome,  and  Seward 

Of  tiie.se  seven  Alaskan  areas,  there  are 
a  number  which  have  Alaskan  natives 
who  live  for  the  most  part  In  Isolated 
villages  in  conditions  of  abject  poverty 
which,  fortuiiately,  is  not  duplicated  else- 
where in  the  United  States  In  1960,  the 
median  annual  income  for  tlie  nonwiiite 


Alaskan  family  was  less  tiian  $3,400  iOid 
many  families  do  not  earn  even  $1,000 
a  year  Based  upon  tlie  assurances  of  tiie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  late  this  la.st 
sjjring,  the  Alaska  State  Legislature  ai)- 
proprialed  and  spent  $50,000  for  April 
May,  and  June  to  prepare  to  expand  the 
critically  needed  food  stamp  pioerani 
tlirout;hout  the  State,  in  addition,  the 
Alaska  State  Legislature  appropriated 
$246  to  implement  tlie  fcK)d  stamp  pro- 
gram this  year  Now  we  are  told  tliat 
lliere  is  not  sufficient  money  to  carry  out 
this  program  for  fiscal  year  1969, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  commend  llie  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  for  her  forthri>;i.i 
manner  in  keeping  tliis  vital  program  lu 
proper  perspective  I  urge  adoption  of  tlie 
so-called  Sullivan  substitute. 

Mr.  POAGE  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Montaii.i, 
IMr   OiSE^Nl 

Mr.  OLSEN  Mr  Chairman,  I  ri.se  m 
support  of  tlie  proposition  presented  IjV 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  IMr.' 
Sullivan  1 . 

I,  t(K),  have  lived  in  areas  where  we 
have  had  strikes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  vvt 
had  an  8-month-long  stnke.  All  of  tl.i' 
members  of  the  family  did  not  vote  for 
the  strike,  nor  did  all  of  the  male  iieads 
of  hou.seholds,  head  of  families,  vote  for 
strike  But  they  were  outside  the  fence, 
and  the  mines  and  mills  were  shut  down. 
and  they  all  desperately  needed  the  food 
tamp  lielp  Tiiank  God  they  had  it. 

Those  poor  human  beings — I  do  not 
know  what  would  have  happened  <o  them 
otherwise  because  they  were  outside  th.- 
fence  and  were  out  for  8  months.  Thev 
were  outside  for  a  lot  of  other  reasons 
tlian  a  strike.  Tliey  were  outside  the 
fence  because  of  the  cost  of  copper,  and 
fc>ecausc  of  the  importation  of  copper 
They  were  in  a  lockout,  as  a  matter  ct 
fact,  more  than  a  strike  after  the  strike 
got  going,  because  imported  copper  was 
satisfying  tlie  demands  of  industry, 

Mr.  BL.\TNIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  food- 
stamp  bill  as  amended  by  Congress- 
woman  Stllivan  which  provides  for  a 
4 -year  authorization  without  monetary 
limitations  on  appropriations.  Her 
amendment  provides  for  annual  congres- 
sional reviews  prior  to  each  annual  ap- 
propriation, to  assist  and  guide  Congress 
in  Its  funding  decisions. 

Congresswoman  Sullivan's  amended 
food-stamp  bill  is  good  because  it  allows 
for  the  adequate  time  which  governin.: 
bodies  need  to  smoothly  execute  tln' 
program.  The  food-stamp  program — ir 
any  program — cannot  operate  efficienilv 
if  it  is  constantly  being  threatened  by 
change  The  threat  of  cliange  is  especi- 
ally harmful  to  long-range  planning 

Mrs,  SiLLiVANs  amended  bill  is  also 
:  ood  kx>cause  of  the  provision  for  un- 
restricted funding  How  can  a  program 
work  well  if  its  funds  are  exhausted' 
Sufficient  funds  are  vital  to  a  program 
which  involves  such  as  essential  com- 
modity as  food. 

Today,  over  1.000  food-stamp  projects 
are  operating  in  43  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  These  projects  are 
reaching  about  2.5  million  persons.  Tlicse 
are  impressive  numbers.  They  speak  for 
the  validity  of  this  program. 

Many  areas  have  been  designated  for 
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the  program  and  their  opening  dates  are 
pending.  Still  more  areas  have  requested 
that  they  be  included  in  the  program 
and  are  anxiously  waiting  to  be  desig- 
nated. 

The  food-stamp  program  is  a  young, 
vital  and  growing  program.  It  has  been 
proved,  through  7  years,  to  be  a  good 
program.  The  food-stamp  program  has 
been  operating  in  Minnesota  since  the 
earlv  days  of  the  piogram.  I  am  proud 
that  three  of  the  areas  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pilot  testing  of  the  pro- 
uram  were  from  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. As  proof  of  its  success  in  Minnesota, 
the  State  welfare  agency  requested 
further  expansion.  As  of  April,  40 
counties  were  in  the  program. 

According  to  the  April  statistics  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  over 
35,000  persons  are  receiving  the  benefits 
of  the  food-stamp  program  in  Minne- 
sota. Altogether,  these  participants  re- 
ceive over  $353,000  worth  of  additional 
food  purchasing  power  each  month. 
Almost  one-third  more  than  they  had 
been  spending  for  food  before  food 
stamps. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  a  Minne- 
sota newspaper  had  this  to  say  about  the 
food-stamp  program : 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  helps  farmers 
liy  putting  food  where  it  belongs.  In  people's 
.stomachs. 

It  helps  the  country  by  nourishing  today 
boys  and  glris  who'll  learn  Isetter  and  faster 
'.f  ihey  didn't  go  to  school  hungry. 

A  participant  wrote  a  letter  lauding 
the  program  which  reads  in  part: 

This  letter  is  written  to  tell  you  how  happy 
we  are  because  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program, 

Mealtime  Is  a  pleastire  now  .  ,  .  The 
children  are  gaining  In  health  and  stature, 
I  feel  better  because  of  more  nourishment 
;ind  because  the  tension  of  providing  meals 
for  the  family  on  an  Inadequate  budget  has 
been  lifted  since  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
started. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
:ind  effort  to  relieve  this  serious  problem  of 
the  less  fortunate  citizens. 

A  retailer  in  Minnesota  expressed  a 
feeling  of  pride  because  of  his  authoriza- 
tion to  accept  food  coupons.  He  said: 

It's  great  to  be  able  to  help  low-income 
!.\milles  have  a  better  diet. 

The  compliments  and  words  of  praise 
do  not  stop  here.  But  they  are  indicative 
of  the  formidable  acceptance  the  food- 
stamp  program  has  enjoyed  in  Minne- 
sota. 

We,  as  a  high  governing  body,  have 
the  power  to  help  low-income  families 
raise  their  nutritional  levels.  We  also 
have  the  power  to  help  the  administering 
ofBcials  execute  the  program  in  an 
orderly  fashion. 

The  tool  which  gives  us  the  power  to 
carry   these   things   is   Congresswoman 

StTLLIVAN'S  bill. 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  support  the  amendment  to  the  food 
stamp  bill  Introduced  by  Congresswoman 
Sullivan.  An  amendment  wlilch  provides 
for  a  4-year  authorization  with  no 
specific  monetary  limitation  on  appro- 
priations. 

Food  stamps  provide  the  low-Income 
family  with  the  means  for  a  wider,  more 


varied  diet — a  way  to  adjust  food  i)ur- 
chases  to  the  varying  needs  of  the  fam- 
ily. It  incorporates  the  desirable  self- 
help  principle.  It  utilizes — rather  than 
competes  with— the  best  food  distribu- 
tion system  in  the  world,  our  commercial 
marketing  complex. 

The  food-stamp  approach  has  strong 
support  and  appeal  among  the  Stale  and 
local  officials  to  whom  USDA  looks  to  get 
the  food  assistance  job  done.  The  ap- 
peal and  support  of  the  program  can  be 
a  real  strength  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  moves  to  make  the  food- 
stamp  program  available  to  all  those  in 
need. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  placed 
new  demands  upon  the  food -stamp  pro- 
gram— demands  that  must  be  taken  into 
account  now  that  future  program  fund- 
ing is  being  discussed  and  planned. 

We  cannot  develop,  fund,  or  place  the 
food-stamp  program  into  nationwide  op- 
eration this  fiscal  year.  It  is  not  possible 
to  precisely  forecast  the  maximum  pos- 
sible pace  at  which  the  program  can 
expand.  Nor  can  its  ultimate  cost  be 
predicted.  However,  we  must  lake  the 
necessary  steps  to  progressively  move 
toward  that  goal. 

The  need  to  eliminate  hunger  is  clear 
and  consistent  with  the  national  interest 
and  our  standard  of  value.  This  cer- 
tainly should  outweigh  the  uncertainty 
over  the  pace  at  which  the  food-stamp 
program  can  move  forward,  both  from  a 
practical  and  financial  standpoint.  No 
artificial  barriers  should  prevent  prog- 
ress toward  that  goal.  Rather,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  dictates  development, 
now.  of  the  best  legislative  basis  under 
which  this  country  can  move  toward  the 
kind  of  stamp  program  that  will  meet 
national  need. 

The  amendment  to  the  food  stamp  bill 
requires  specific  rules  for  an  indepth 
congressional  review  prior  to  each  an- 
nual appropriation.  Therefore,  this 
amendment  will  assist  and  guide  the 
Congress  in  its  annual  funding  decision. 
The  amended  bill  provides  for  effective 
congressional  direction,  leadership,  and 
program  review.  It  will  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  make  its  decision  each  year  in 
the  light  of  the  then-current  situation. 
A  4-year  authorization  will  also  remove 
the  uncertainties  which  the  States  now 
face  about  the  future  of  the  program, 
and  will  implement  the  policy  of  orderly 
and  progressive  year-to-year  expansion. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce my  support  of  both  the  food- 
stamp  program  and  of  the  Sullivan 
bill  to  provide  a  4-year  appropriation 
authorization. 

I  have  closely  followed,  over  the  past 
few  years,  the  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  provide  food  assistance 
to  needy  families  under  both  the  com- 
modity distribution  and  food-stamp 
programs. 

I  was  especially  pleased  to  learn  that 
one  or  the  other  of  these  programs  will 
be  operating  in  every  one  of  the  1,000 
lowest  per  capita  income  counties  by  the 
end  of  August.  In  total,  by  the  end  of 
August,  some  2,500  counties  and  inde- 
pendent cities  will  have  a  family  food 
program. 
Such  a  food  program  should  be  in 


every  county  in  the  country.  With  our 
food  abundances,  we  can  settle  for  noth- 
ing less.  Tl»at  is  why  it  is  important  lo 
put  the  food-stamp  progi-ani  on  a  sound 
legislative  basis.  If  we  expect  States  and 
localities  to  respond  lo  the  food  needs  of 
the  poor,  we  must  give  them  a  sound 
base  ujwn  which  lo  formulate  their 
future  plan.s— not  year-to-year  un- 
certainly. 

If  we  want  thi^se  food  assistance  pro- 
grams to  reach  all  of  tho.se  in  need  of 
more  food,  to  be  effectively  and  Pi'"- 
denlly  operated— again,  the  legislative 
base  iias  to  be  a  sound  one. 

We  all  have  a  stake  in  these  food  in'O- 
grams— the  city  dweller,  the  suburban- 
ite, the  rural  nonfarm  family,  and  our 
farmers.  The  imderconsumption  of  food 
by  the  ixior  means  underdeveloped  mar- 
kets for  our  farmers. 

Better  diets  for  poor  families  mean 
more  markets  for  livestock  products  and 
feed  grains,  for  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
all  forms,  for  the  whole  range  of  foods 
produced  in  this  country.  And,  markets 
are  the  base  of  a  viable  agricultural 
economy. 

Under  the  food-stamp  program,  the 
extra  food  for  poor  families  moves 
through  our  efficient  commercial  mar- 
keting system.  The  free  stamps  mean 
new  dollars  in  the  community,  acting  as 
a  general  stimulus  to  the  local  economy. 
I  api>eared  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  in  support  of  a  general 
expansion  in  food  stamp  authorities.  I 
felt,  despite  a  number  of  real  operating 
problems,  there  could  be  circumstances 
under  which  it  might  be  feasible  to  offer 
both  the  commodities  and  food  stamps 
I  do  feel  that  the  approach  of  the  Sulli- 
van bill  will  not  only  extend  the  program 
but  make  possible  additional  program 
flexibilities  and  Improvements. 

The  modifications  made  last  July  by 
SecretaiT  Freeman  increased  food 
stamp  participation  by  over  20  percent 
in  the  areas  then  in  operation.  I  think 
this  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  food- 
stamp  program  has  come  through  its  be- 
ginning years  in  good  steady  condition — 
with  potential  for  further  contribution 
to  both  the  poor  and  to  agriculture.  Ad- 
ditional experience,  I  am  certain,  will 
lead  to  additional  improvements— if  the 
Congress  paves  the  way. 

There  are  scores  of  counties  through- 
out this  country  waiting  to  start  the 
food-stamp  program.  It  is  essential  that 
we  respond— if  we  are  serious  when  we 
express  our  dismay  that  there  are  some 
hungry  or  severely  malnourished  people 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  necessity 
that  we  support  the  amendment  to  the 
food-stamp  bill  introduced  by  Congress- 
woman  Sullivan,  This  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  4-year  authorization  with  no 
specific  monetary  limitations  on  appro- 
priations. However,  to  guide  and  assist 
the  Congress  in  making  its  annual  fund- 
ing decisions,  the  amendment  requires 
specific  rules  for  an  indepth  congres- 
sional review  prior  to  each  annual  ap- 
propriation. It  provides  for  effective  con- 
gressional direction,  leadership,  and  pro- 
gram review.  And  It  will  permit  the  Con- 
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(tress  lo  make  its  decLsion  each  year  in 
the  light  of  the  then-current  situation 

The  admliilstratlve  record  of  the  p)ro- 
Kram  :s  excellent,  as  has  been  attested 
tj  by  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
committee  This  excellent  record  has  not 
been  attained  by  slipshod  methods,  but 
through  intensive  and  thorough  prepara- 
tion prior  to  beginning  the  actual  selling 
of  the  food  coupons 

Such  thorough  preparation  is  time  con- 
suiiiing.  and  involves  administrative  ex- 
penses to  the  States  and  counties.  A  bill 
to  provide  a  4-year  authorization  of  the 
program  will  justify  these  expenditures. 
Can  the  same  be  said  if  the  program  is 
limited? 

The  need  to  eliminate  hunger  is  clear 
and  consistent  with  tlie  national  interest 
and  our  standard  of  values  Tlils  certain- 
Iv  should  outweigh  the  uncertainty  over 
the  pace  at  which  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram can  move  forward  both  from  a 
l>ractica.l  and  financial  standpoint  No 
artiflclai  barriers  should  prevent  prog- 
ress toward  that  coal  Rather,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  dictates  development, 
now.  of  the  best  legislative  basis  under 
which  this  countn.-  can  move  toward  the 
kind  of  food-stamp  program  that  will 
meet  the  national  need. 

Mr  GATHINGS  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
lerlslation  is  sound  and  meritorious  be- 
cause the  food-stamp  program  has  been 
and  is  a  success  It  has  worked  ceneraliv 
well.  There  have  been  instances  in  which 
participants  have  not  lived  up  to  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  and  regula- 
tions The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  State  welfare  organizations  have 
moved  m  .swiftly  m  such  .situations  .md 
brought  charges  against  the  offenders 
It  could  b--  said  full  well  that  the  plan 
has  been  administered  capably  and  ef- 
ficiently 

The  purwse  of  the  propram  is  to  aid 
eligible  people  in  obtaining  more  nour- 
ishing; and  better  foods  for  their  fami- 
lies— to  make  available  to  them  vast  va- 
rieties to  choose  from. 

The  food  stamps  are  made  .mailable 
through  State  welfare  agencies  The  local 
governmental  institutions  play  a  major 
role  in  the  formulation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  program  For  a  city  or  county 
to  apply  for  authority  .o  cstablisii  a  food- 
stamp  program,  a  request  is  .sent  to  the 
public  welfare  agency  of  the  State  It 
then  goes  lO  the  Consumer  and  Market- 
ing Service  of  the  US  Depaitment  of 
Agriculture  for  attention  This  branch 
of  the  Department  considers  whether  the 
area  embractrd  in  the  application  is  in 
need  of  the  program  and  can  pay  the 
cost  of  us  admmistiatioii  The  State  wel- 
fare Department  itself  makes  .selection 
of  the  people  who  can  buy  food  stamps. 
The  cost  of  the  .stamps  lo  a  famuly  is 
governed  by  Its  income  and  size  of  the 
family  The  minimum  amount  of  cost  is 
50  cents  per  month  for  each  person  Pood 
.stamps  .serve  the  purpose  of  money.  A 
person  can  .shop  m  most  grocery  stores 
to  obtaui  his  or  her  food  requirements. 
These  stamps  cannot  be  used  for  tiie  pur- 
chase of  cigarettes  or  intoxicating  liquors 
of  any  description  Neither  can  they  be 
Used  for  nonfood  items  sucli  as  tooth- 
paste and  soap  A  community  cannot 
have  a  food  distribution  plan  and  food 
stamps  too.  On  entering  tiie  food-stamp 


program  the  food  dLstributlon  plan  must 
be  dropped 

The  comm(Xlity  dLstributlon  program 
now  offers  a  much  larger  choice  of  items 
which  are  available  to  welfare  clients 
Previously  the  selection  was  smaller 
Principal  drawbacks  to  the  commodity 
system  are  limited  .selections;  the  foods 
do  not  always  offer  balanced  diets,  and 
the  problem  of  transportation  to  and 
from  the  warehou.se  on  days  of  distribu- 
tion It  has  worked  hardship*  on  people 
who  have  lu,  means  of  transiwrtation  and 
un  the  11!  and  infirm. 

The  fcxxl  stamp  plan  is  brought  to  the 
communities  by  channeling  purchases 
through  local  or  neighb<irhood  grocery 
mfjchants  It  boosts  business  volume 
and  aids  private  industry  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  people  in  the  particular 
\icinity 

The  growth  of  the  food-stamp  move- 
ment has  been  healthy  and  consistent. 
Congress  has  cooperated  in  its  expansion. 
Here  is  what  has  been  done;  We  have 
appropriated  $160  nvlllion  for  this  pro- 
t^ram  2  years  ago  A  year  ago  $185  million 
was  provided  It  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  $225  million  has  been  made  avail- 
able The  bill  we  brine  to  you  today  in- 
creases the  available  funds  by  $20  mil- 
lion or  to  a  total  of  $215  mllliun  It  could 
not  be  .said  that  the  agency  has  been 
mistreated  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
a  faster  acceleration  is  the  proper  proce- 
dure to  follow  They  prcpo.se  an  open- 
end  type  of  operation  with  the  Appro- 
priation.'; Committee  determining  the 
amount  of  funds  that  should  be  provided. 

It  cannot  be  said  with  \alidity  that 
representative  government  has  been  nig- 
gardly in  meeting  the  needs  of  indigent 
people  in  the  country  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  I  Mr. 
MahonI  placed  tables  and  pertinent  data 
spelling  out  the  amounts  which  have 
been  appropriated  for  needy  people  Mr. 
M.'Mio.Ns  remarks  oppeared  in  the  June 
20.  1968  Ci>\'-.prssioN.Ai  Record  on  pages 
18060  and  18061  Here  are  the  figures; 
Federal  aid  to  the  poor  through  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  totaled  $9 '2  billion  In  1960: 
S12'^^  billi.Mi  in  1963:  $24  6  billion  in  1968. 
and  $27.7  billion  in  fiscal  1969. 

That  is  not  just  a  recognition  of  a 
problem  That  is  concrete  evidence  of 
doing  something  about  solving  it. 

Do  these  figures  indicate  dereliction  of 
duty  in  caring  for  our  unfortunate  citi- 
zens? To  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
receiving  lavish  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  a  compassionate  i)eople. 

There  are  jobs  aplenty  awaiting  the 
takers  The  would-be  employers  are  beg- 
•juvj.  for  help  The  vineyard  is  ripe  unto 
the  harvest  but  the  workers  are  few." 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support  of 
an  amendment  introduced  by  the  distin- 
t,'uished  Representauve  from  Missouri 
'  Mrs  SfLLiv\N  !  winch  provides  for  a  4- 
year  authorization  of  the  food-sump 
prot^ram  without  spt'Cific  monetary  lim- 
itatiot^s  on  appropriations  Included  m 
Mrs  Sullivan  s  amendment  are  specific 
!-uies  for  an  indepth  congressional  review 
prior  to  each  annual  approprjalion  thus 
allordmg  the  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
make  its  dec:sion  each  year  in  the  light 
of  the  then-current  situation. 


I  consider  the  smiendment  offered  by 
the  Idghly  esteemed  Congresswoman 
from  MLssourl  lo  be  both  reasonable  ajid 
necessary  and  fall  to  see  how  this  body 
could.  In  good  conscience,  reject  such  a 
proposal  in  view  of  the  clearly  mani- 
fested need  for  such  legislation. 

The  food-stamp  program,  which  we 
consider  today,  is  designed  to  meet  the 
primary  need  of  the  ixxir.  It  is  designed 
to  supplement  the  diets  of  low-income 
families 

?'or  the  approximately  19.000  people 
who  participated  in  the  food-stamp  pro- 
gram m  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  duruig 
the  month  of  April,  food  stamps  meant 
improved  diets  and  a  chance  to  .share  1:1 
America's  abundance  of  food.  In  the 
month  of  April,  food  .stamp  participant.. 
In  Rhode  Island  were  provided  with 
about  $124,000  in  Ixjnus  sUmps.  For  the?, 
low-income  families,  it  lias  meant  more 
milk,  more  meat,  more  poultry,  and  men 
fruits  and  vegetables.  These  are  the  foods 
that  make  for  better  diets  and  improved 
health. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  supported 
m  Rhode  I.sland  becau.se  it  has  jiroved  1  s 
worth,  and  I  believe  it  has  proven  r,  - 
worth  across  our  Nation  However,  it  has 
not  realized  the  fulfillment  of  its  jxjten- 
iiality  in  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  ou: 
lx)or  becau.se  it  has  not  received  the  sup- 
port ;t  needs  in  terms  of  adequate  au- 
thorization from  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  look  upon  a  mere  extension 
of  this  program  for  1  year,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Hou.se  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, to  be  either  adequate  or  wise.  I 
opposed  a  1-year  authorization  when  we 
considered  this  matter  last  June  and  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  a  mere  1-year  au- 
thorization again  this  time  around. 

What  is  needed  is  a  firm  commitment 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
a.sslstance  to  States  In  building  a  .stron';: 
food-stamp  i^ropram  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Nation's  poor.  I  do  not  look  uixjn 
a  mere  1-year  authorization  as  being  a 
firm  commitment.  We  must  assure  the 
States  that  adequate  funds  will  be  made 
available  in  the  future  to  support  tlieir 
efforts  to  provide  the  poor  with  food.  We 
should  authorize  adequate  appropria- 
tions for  a  long  cn.^ugh  period  so  that  the 
States  may  plan  and  implement  thn:- 
programs  in  accordance  with  the  overall 
needs  acro.ss  the  Nation  Sufficient  sup- 
|)ort  must  be  given  to  generate  a  pro- 
gram that  will  embrace  all  the  needv 
people  of  our  land  We  must  not  settle 
for  anything  less. 

While  I  iiave  in  the  past  favored  a 
commitment  for  a  period  of  10  years  I 
feel  that  in  view  of  the  demands  for 
economy  in  Federal  spending,  a  commit- 
ment for  a  period  of  4  years  would  consti- 
tute a  firm  commitment  and.  in  accor- 
dance with  Mrs.  Sullivan's  legislation, 
would  afford  ample  latitude  for  the  Con- 
gress to  make  necessary  adjustments  in 
expenditures  for  this  program  during 
that  period. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri i  Mrs.  Sullivan  1. 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  food  stamp  program  is  currently 
helping  some  2 '2  million  persons  to  help 
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themselves.  This  Is  a  sizable  number  of 
ijeople.  They  reside  in  more  than  1.000 
ureas  in  43  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  They  are  eating  better  because 
of  food  stamps.  They  also  like  the  pro- 
cram  because  they  can  shop  almost  any- 
where they  want  and  buy  almost  any 
kind  of  food.  They  like  the  dignity  that 
this  program  affords  them. 

In  addition  to  these  people,  there  are 
many  others  who  have  been  promised 
the  program.  They  are  waiting  for  the 
program  to  open  in  their  areas.  The 
governing  officials  of  still  others  areas 
liave  submitted  their  requests  for  the 
program  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Congre.sswoman  Sullivan's  proposed 
bill  is  good  because  it  allows  for  the  ade- 
quate time  which  governing  bodies  need 
to  smoothly  execute  a  program.  This  pro- 
rram — or  any  program — cannot  op>erate 
efficiently  if  It  Is  constantly  being  threat- 
ened by  change.  The  threat  of  change  is 
especially  harmful  to  long-range 
jilanning. 

The  Congresswoman's  proposed  bill  Is 
also  good  because  of  this  provision  for 
unrestricted  funding.  How  can  a  program 
work  well  if  its  funds  are  exhausted?  Suf- 
licient  funds  are  so  vital  to  a  program 
which  involves  such  an  essential  com- 
modity as  food. 

We.  as  a  high-governing  body,  have  the 
i)ower  to  help  low-income  families  raise 
their  nutritional  levels.  We  also  have  the 
jiower  to  help  the  administering  officials 
execute  the  program  In  an  orderly 
fashion. 

The  tool  which  gives  us  the  power  to 
carry  out  these  things  is  H.R.  18249.  Let 
us  pass  It. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  a  wholesome  supply 
of  food  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase it  is  not  greater  than  our  responsi- 
bility to  .see  that  food  is  available  to  all 
who  need  it. 

The  problems  of  hunger — at  times,  for 
.some  ixxjr  families — and  of  malnutri- 
tion—for larger  numbers  of  poor  fami- 
lies and  for  longer  periods  of  time — are  a 
present-day  fact. 

The  national  need  to  make  a  full  com- 
mitment to  eliminate  hunger  dictates  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  authorize  a 
4-year  extension  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  we  remind  our- 
selves that  the  action  taken  on  the  bill 
(an  have  a  very  personal  effect  on  the 
day-to-day  lives  of  individual  people  and 
families. 

Food  stamps  provide  the  most  practical 
and  efficient  way  to  meet  the  food  prob- 
lems of  poor  families.  Stemps  provide  the 
low -income  family  with  the  means  for  a 
wide,  more  varied  diet. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  making 
striking  progress  and  is  stepping  up  its 
efforts  to  reach  eligible  people  who  are 
hungry.  During  the  past  year  major 
changes  were  made  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  And.  it  has  become  clear  that 
i-ie  events  of  the  past  year  have  placed 
new  demands  upon  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

More  poor  people  are  coming  in  to  be 
certified  in  counties  that  have  the  food 
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stamp  program,  as  program  provisions 
are  being  refined. 

More  counties  want  the  program  and 
they  should  have  it. 

And.  more  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided to  those  already  being  reached. 

I  strongly  support  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion without  specific  monetary  limita- 
tions on  appropriations  which  would  re- 
quire specific  rules  for  an  indepth  con- 
gressional review  prior  to  each  annual 
appropriation.  This  will  permit  the  Con- 
gress to  make  Its  fimdlng  decision  each 
year  in  the  light  of  the  then-current  situ- 
ation. In  addition,  a  4-year  authorization 
will  remove  the  uncertainties  which  the 
States  now  face  about  the  future  of  the 
food  stamp  pi-ogram.  and  will  implement 
the  policy  of  orderly  and  progressive 
year-to-year  expansion. 

The  national  need  to  make  a  full  com- 
mitment to  eliminate  hunger  dictates  the 
need  for  such  action. 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in 
hearty  support  of  an  increase  in  the  1969 
authorization  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram with  the  Sullivan  substitute 
amendment  which  provides  for  an  open- 
ended,  4-year  authorization. 

This  legislation  has  been  of  great  'iclp 
to  the  urban  communities  and  provides 
valuable  food  supplement  to  families 
which  would  otherwise  subsist  on  In- 
adequate diets. 

This  has  been  a  meaningful  program 
and  I  certainly  support  its  extension. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  my  support  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Sullivan's  amendment  to 
the  food  stamp  bill  which  provides  for  a 
4-year  authorization  without  specific 
monetary  limitations  on  appropriations. 
But.  to  assist  and  guide  the  Congress  in 
its  annual  funding  decisions,  the  amend- 
ment requires  specific  rules  for  an  in- 
depth congressional  review  prior  to  each 
annual  appropriation.  It  will  thus  permit 
Congress  to  make  Its  decision  each  year 
in  the  light  of  the  then-current  situation. 
It  will  allow  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  States  to  undertake  the  nec- 
essary forward  planning  that  is  essential 
to  an  effective  and  prudently  adminis- 
tered food  stamp  program. 

The  successful  implementation  of  a 
program  of  this  nature  requiring  the  co- 
operation of  local,  State,  and  Federal 
governmental  bodies  cannot  be  accom- 
plished overnight.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  major  responsibilities  for 
administering  this  program.  They  are 
solely  responsible  for  determining  who  is 
eligible  to  participate,  and  for  the  actual 
Issuance  of  food  coupons.  In  order  for 
them  to  provide  for  orderly  and  well- 
thought-out  expansion,  it  Is  essential  that 
they  have  adequate  time  to  provide  the 
necessary  financing,  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  preparation  of  facilities. 
We  cannot  expect  them  to  do  this  under 
the  uncertainties  of  a  limited  program. 
I.  therefore,  support  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion in  order  that  the  food  sUmp  pro- 
gram may  continue  to  grow. 

I  want  to  make  it  completely  clear, 
however,  that  I  want  the  food  stamp 
program  to  grow  with  all  possible  rapid- 
ity to  the  point  where  it  can  provide  as- 
sistance to  all  Americans  whose  diets  are 
Inadequate  because  of  insufficient  income 
with  which  to  buy  food.  The  food  stamp 


program  must  operate  in  every  county 
In  this  coimtry  and  its  benefits  must  be 
available  to  every  person  In  this  country 
on  the  basis  of  each  person's  need.  To  do 

less  than  this  is  to  condone  malnutrition 
and  even  starvation. 

The  fact  of  need  was  graphically 
pointed  up  in  the  recent  program,  en- 
titled "Hunger  in  America."  carried  on 
the  CBS-TV  network.  I  am  aware  that 
this  program  has  been  attacked  as  being 
biased  and  inaccurate  in  stnne  aspects. 
However,  the  basic  point  of  the  program, 
that  is.  hunger  does  exist  in  the  land, 
cannot  be  challenged. 

We  are  all  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  resources  are  availr  ble  in  the  United 
states  to  eliminate  hunger  and  starvation 
domestically.  The  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  an  overriding  moral 
responsibility  to  meet  the  problem  of 
hunger  and  starvation  within  the  coun- 
try. 

Congresswoman  Svllivan's  amend- 
ment, which  encompasses  the  terms  of 
le^'islation  of  which  I  am  a  cospon.sor. 
provides  the  mechanism  by  which  we  can 
meet  our  moral  responsibility.  It  should 
be  approved  by  Conpre.ss  and  it  should  be 
implemented  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  all  possible  expedition. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  the 
food  suimp  program  presently  has  an  au- 
thorized ceiling  of  $225  million.  This  en- 
tire amount  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  House  this  year. 

However,  the  food  stamp  program  can- 
not be  extended  to  all  the  counties  which 
have  people  who  need  it  unless  we  raise 
the  ceiling.  The  administration  orig- 
inally asked  that  the  ceiling  be  raised  by 
S20  million  to  $245  million.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  considered  this  request 
and  has  reported  out  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering  to  raise  the  ceiling  by  $20 
million. 

However,  the  committee  was  also  aware 
of  a  revised  estimate  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  it  would  require  an 
increase  of  $100  million  to  extend  the 
Ijrogram  to  all  the  needy  counties  tliat 
had  requested  it. 

One  hundred  and  thii-ty  Members  of 
the  House,  myself  included,  introduced 
legislation  to  raise  the  ceiling  on  the 
food  stamp  program  to  whatever  was 
necessary  to  carry  it  out  wherever  it 
was  needed.  This  bill  to  provide  an  un- 
limited ceiling  and  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  program  was  rejected  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

Now  there  is  an  opportunity  to  amend 
the  committee  bill  to  remove  the  ceiling 
in  accordance  with  the  legislation  we 
orijiinally  Introduced. 

The  food  stamp  program  provides  ad- 
dlUonal  purchasing  power  for  needy 
families.  For  many  it  means  the  differ- 
ence between  malnutrition  and  an  ade- 
quate diet.  More  specifically,  for  many 
it  means  meat,  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, milk,  and  enough  to  eat. 

It  seems  incredible  that  in  this  rich 
country  there  are  millions  of  people  who 
cannot  afford  a  balanced  and  adequate 
diet.  But  no  one  who  reads  the  news- 
papers, or  watches  television,  or  who  has 
seen  the  reports  of  ttic  Presidential  com- 
missions or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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tore,  can  doubt  that  It  is  a  fact  that  mal- 
nutrition does  exljst  In  the  United  States 

The  food  stamp  program  will  not  by 
Itself,  without  better  education  and  more 
Informed  consumers,  assure  good  nutri- 
tion to  needy  people  But  it  will  certainly 
go  a  long  way  in  that  direction 

I  strongly  urge  that  we  adopt  the  Sul- 
livan amendment  and  remove  the  celling 
on  the  food  stamp  authorization 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr  Chainnan  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr 
Pxighan;  such  time  as  he  may  consume 

Mr  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  original  food  stamp  legis- 
lation. I  will  support  the  substitute 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  !  Mrs  Sullivan  I 
This  amendment  Is  identical  to  my  bill. 

Such  action  Is  necessary  primarily  for 
two  reasons.  First,  the  appropriations 
authorization  In  the  committee  bill  of 
$245  roUllon  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  wholly 
liuidequate.  I  feel  that  frugality  should 
be  exercised  by  Congress  in  light  of  the 
prevailing  economic  situation;  however, 
providing  sufHcient  nutritional  require- 
ments for  citizens  of  our  country  is 
clearly  of  such  Importance  that  substan- 
tial additional  funding  for  this  program 
IS  necessary 

We  must  make  ever>'  effort  to  abolish 
the  existence  of  malnutrition  In  our 
country.  The  additional  money  author- 
ized would  be  utilized  to  provide  funds 
for  the  numerous  areas  of  the  country 
which  have  already  requested  the  food 
stamp  program,  but  which  cannot  get 
funding  because  sufllclent  money  is  not 
available  It  is  grossly  inequitable  that 
some  counties  have  the  program  and 
others  do  not.  All  who  desire  to  par- 
ticipate should  be  able  to  do  .so  Failure 
to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  will  hurt  present 
programs,  .such  as  the  one  m  operation 
in  Cleveland,  since  more  areas  will  be 
aillowed  to  participate  and  the  money 
will  be  spread  thirmer  It  is  estimated 
that  Without  the  amendment,  the  Gov- 
ernment may  have  to  reduce  iti.  contnbu- 
tion  to  about  $5  a  person. 

Second,  the  amendment  will  provide 
for  open-end  authorization  for  the  3 
succeeding  years  as  well  as  this  year  The 
Importance  of  the  program  as  indicated 
by  its  overwhelming  success — 3  million 
participants  with  over  1  million  more. 
U  additional  money  is  made  available, 
makes  such  action  nece.ssaiT  to  «ive  the 
food  stamp  program  greater  stability 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  .support  this 
amendment. 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  There  bemg  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

HR  1B249 
Bf  \t  enocttd  by  the  Senatf  and  Hoinc 
0/  Hepresencacive)!  of  the  United  States  of 
A'nenca  m  Congrens  assembled  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  lai  of  section  16 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1»64,  as  nmended. 
Is  .unended  by  deleting  the  phraae  "not  in 
ex.-ess  of  »225.0OO  000  for  the  flscal  year  end- 
ing June  ill.  1969.  .\na  Inserting  in  lieu 
tnererjf  the  phraae  nut  In  exce&a  ot  (245.- 
000.000  tor  the  fiscal  ve«r  ending  June  30. 
1969, 


Sec  2  Section  5(  bi  of  .such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  »t  the  end  thereof  the  following 
Votwllhsttindlng  any  other  provision  of  law 
any  person  who  la  engaged  in  a  strike  labor 
dispute,  or  voluntary  wnrlc  .stoppage  shall  be 
ineligible  to  participate  in  any  food  stamp 
program  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
Provided  That  If  .my  such  [)erson  was 
eligible  for  and  waa  receiving  food  stamp 
.laslstance  pursuant  ui  the  provisions  of  this 
Art  prior  to  the  existence  of  a  strike,  labor 
dl.spute  or  voluntary  work  stoppage  such 
person  shall  not  l>e  ineligible  lor  participa- 
tion m  the  f(xxl  stamp  program  solely  as  .i 
result  of  engaglnij  In  such  strike,  labor  dis- 
pute iT  voluntary  work  stoppage  Notwlth- 
st.»iidlng  any  other  provision  of  law.  any  per- 
son who  18  a  student  attending  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  shall  be  Ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  fixxl  stamp  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  .\ct  Prortded  further. 
That  If  any  such  person  was  eligible  for  and 
was  receiving  food  stamp  assistance  pursiiant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  prior  to  being 
enrolled  aa  a  student  .it  an  Institution  of 
higher  learning,  such  person  shall  not  be 
Ineligible  for  participation  In  the  food  stamp 
progrivm  solely  as  the  result  nf  being  a  stu- 
dent attending  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  " 

Mr  POACiE  idurinti  llie  reading;  i  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  <isk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  road,  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  eentleman  from 
Texa.s? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

\m!:ni)Mknt    ofvrRi.D    ht    m«s     si-i.livan 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 

an  .imendmenl 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\inendment    offered     by     Mrs     yviLivAN 
Strike  "Ul  all  alter  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  f<)lU)w:ng 

That  subsection  lai  of  section  16  ot  the 
Pixid  .-st^iinp  .\ct  of  ly64  is  ;aiiended  '.Ai  by 
deleting  irom  the  first  sentence  the  phrase 
not  in  excess  Lif  $225.000. 000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969:  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1969  1970.  1971,  and  1972. 
,^nd  iBi  by  .iddlng  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section the  following  sentence  On  or  before 
January  20  of  each  ye;u:.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  .setting  forth 
operations  under  this  .\ct  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  .ind  projecting  needs 
tor  the  ensuing  calendar  year  ' 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  i-ose:  and 
the  Speaker  liavinK  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr  Landkim.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  coi^sideration  the 
bill  HH  182491  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  HR. 
18249  and  to  include  therein  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sjentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa£  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  ROB- 
ERT F  McDERMOTT.  DEAN  Oh 
THE  FACULTY  OF  USAP  ACADEMY 

Mr  FT.YNT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  foi 
1  minute  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  FLYNT.  Mr  Speaker,  this  morn- 
Inu.  July  29.  1968,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F 
McDermott.  USAF.  the  dean  of  the  far 
ulty  of  the  US  Air  Force  Academy  wa> 
honored  at  a  retirement  ceremony  ami 
review.  General  McDermott  will  retii. 
after  more  than  29  years  of  honorabl> 
and  distinguished  service. 

A  native  of  Boston.  Mass.,  he  entered 
the  US  Militar>-  Academy  In  1939  and 
graduated  as  a  second  lieutenant.  An 
Corps.  U.S.  Army  in  January  1943.  He 
completed  pilot  training  the  same  yeai 
and  durini;  World  War  II  served  as  .■ 
fluhter-bomber  pilot  including  service  a~ 
group  o;)erations  officer.  474th  Flahtc: 
Bomber  Group.  European  Theater  of  Op- 
erations. Subsequently,  he  served  as  per- 
sonnel staff  officer.  Headquarters  USAF 

Following  World  War  II  he  was  pro.i- 
ect  officer  for  schools.  Headquarters 
USAF  and  in  1948  entered  graduate 
school  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

From  1950  to  1954  he  was  stationed  a' 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  serving  as 
assistant  professor  of  economics,  depart  - 
ment  of  social  sciences.  Some  of  thr 
courses  which  he  taught  included  na- 
tional security  and  International  rela- 
tions. 

As  an  outstanding  officer  of  the  linr 
and  with  a  special  aptitude  for  adminis- 
tration, curriculum  and  Instruction,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  Air  Force  officers 
considered  and  selected  for  the  Initial 
faculty  and  staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Forcf 
Academy. 

He  h£is  been  at  and  a  part  of  the 
Academy  ever  since  there  has  been  a 
US  Air  Force  Academy.  He  was  there 
when  the  Academy  was  in  temporary 
facilities  at  LowTy  Air  Force  Base.  Colo 
and  moved  with.  In  fact  helped  move,  it 
to  the  permanent  site  near  Colorado 
Springs. 

When  the  Air  Force  Academy  was  es- 
tablished in  1954,  he  was  designated  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  vice  dean.  US 
Air  Force  Academy.  In  1957  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  first  permanent  professor 
and  in  1959  was  appointed  by  President 
Eisenhower  as  the  first  permanant  dean 
of  the  faculty  and  promoted  brlsadiei 
general.  USAF. 

His  military  decoratlon-s  include  tht- 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  Oak 
Leaf  Cluster,  the  Legion  of  Merit.  Bronze 
Star  Medal.  Air  Medal  with  five  Oak  Lf  at 
Clusters,  and  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal. 

In  addition  to  the  B.S.  degree  which  he 
received  on  graduation  from  the  Military 
Academy  he  has  subsequently  been 
awarded  the  degrees  of  master  of  busi- 
ness administration,  doctor  of  laws,  and 
doctor  of  letters. 

He  was  awarded  the  Air  Force  A.sso- 
ciation  Hoyt  S.  Vandenburg  Trophy  for 
"outstanding  contribution  to  aerosiiace 
progress  in  the  field  of  education." 

He  IS  the  author  of  numerous  treatises. 
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articles,  and  other  documents  related  to 
his  academic  specialUes  and  adminis- 
tration. 

He  is  a  highly  motivated  and  complete- 
ly dedicated  Individual.  He  is  moUvated 
bv  his  adherence  to  the  highest  tradl- 
ti'oi\s  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  dedicated 
to  its  service  as  well  as  to  the  Academy 
which  he  has  served  falthfuUy  and  weU. 
As  dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  Academy. 
he  has  instituted  programs  which  have 
included,  but  have  not  been  limited  to. 
the  academic  enrichment  program,  the 
graduate  study  program,  the  develop- 
ment of  major  courses,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  subjects  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  Academy. 

Under  his  academic  leadership  and 
with  the  support  of  every  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Academy,  the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  less 
than  14  years,  has  taken  a  rank  along 
with  the  leading  institutions  of  higher 
learning  when  measured  by  any  criteria 
and  vardstick. 

He  has  been  honored  by  his  associates 
and  by  the  cadet  corpS  of  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  the  cadet  wing  of  the 
U  S  Air  Force  Academy.  He  is  respected 
and  recognized  by  the  higher  education 
community  as  an  articulate  and  effective 
dean  and  director  of  curriculum. 

I  am  grateful  to  him  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  his 
achievements.  I  wish  him  every  happi- 
ness and  success  as  he  leaves  active 
mUitary  service. 

During  my  association  with  the  Acad- 
emy as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know 
General  and  Mrs.  McDermott  and  their 
children  in  a  personal  as  well  as  an  offi- 
cial way.  In  expressing  our  appreciation 
and  extending  our  congratulations  to 
General  McDermott.  we  also  express  and 
extend  them  to  Alice  and  to  their  chil- 
dren. Each  of  them  has  contributed  much 
to  the  environment  and  the  community 
of  the  Air  Force  Academy. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Chief  of  SUff  of  the  Air  Force  has  each 
succinctly  and  clearly  stated  his  com- 
mendations to  General  McDermott.  and 
with  the  pel-mission  of  each  I  include  the 
full  text  of  letters  from  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  and  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell: 

Dr.PABTMENT    OF    THE    AlR    FORCE. 

Washington.  July  9.  1968. 
Hrifz    Gen.  Robert  F.  McDermott. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  U.S.  An  Force  Academy, 
Colo. 

Dear  General  McD :  As  you  approach  your 
retirement  from  military  service,  I  want  you 
to  know  how  much  I  appreciate  the  very  im- 
portant contribution  you  have  made  to  the 
fnitod  suites  Air  Force  through  your  years 
nf  devoted  service. 

As  their  retirement  draws  near,  few  profes- 
Fional  military  men  are  privileged  to  loot 
back  as  you  can  and  behold  the  fine  results 
of  their  efforts.  As  Dean  at  the  Academy,  you 
have  been  personally  responsible  for  the  aca- 
demic fy.stem  which  not  only  has  earned  the 
praise  of  educators  nationwide,  but  has  also 
I)roved  by  its  product  the  soundness  of  past 
decisions'  decisions  for  which  you  were  per- 
Nonally  responsible  You  can  view  the  re- 
sults of  your  dedication  with  pride. 

During   this   final    month   before   your   re- 
tirement. I  want  to  wish  you  continued  good 
fortune  and  happiness  as  you  start  your  sec- 
ond career  I  am  sure  that  success  will  prevail 
Sincerely. 

Harold  Buown. 


DEPArrMENT  or  the  Air  Force.  Of- 
Fic«  OF  THE  Chief  of  Staff.  Ui5. 
Aa.  FoRcx. 

Washington,  D.C  July  15,  1968. 
Brig.  G«n.  ROBKST  P.  McDkrmott, 
Dean  of  the  Faculty,  USAF  A, 
USAF  Academy,  Colo. 

DBAS  Bob:  On  your  departure  from  active 
duty  I  want  to  Join  your  many  friends  and 
associates  in  expressing  our  gratitude  lor 
your  outetanding  performance  of  duty. 

I  am  sure  these  years  of  dlsUnguished  serv- 
ice to  your  country  will  always  be  a  source 
of  great  personal  satisfaction.  As  Dean  of  the 
Faculty.  United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
you  have  demonstrated  unique  qualities  as 
an  intellectual  leader  and  military  educator. 
The  enviable  reputation  of  the  Academy  as  an 
educaUonal  institution  and  the  high  morale 
of  the  faculty  m  large  measure  can  be  at- 
tributed to  your  superior  direction  as  an  ad- 
minlBtrator. 

Upon  reUrement  you  may  reflect  with 
pride  upon  many  difficult  jobs  well  done.  I 
am  confident  that  retirement  will  not  dimin- 
ish your  Interest  in  the  Air  Force. 

The  Air  Staff  joins  me  in  extending  best 
wishes  for  many  years  <.f  further  success  and 
happiness. 

Sincerely. 

J     P.    McCoNNFLL. 

General,  USAF.  Chief  of  Staff. 


General  McDermott's  ability  and 
effective  performance  have  been  recog- 
nized in  the  Air  Force,  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  by  the  hieher  education 
community  at  large. 

His  experience  as  an  educator  began 
in  1950  when  he  was  assigned  as  an  in- 
structor In  the  department  of  social 
.sciences  at  West  Point  under  the  tute- 
lage of  two  distinguished  educators.  Col. 
Herman  Beukema  and  Col.  Geoi-ge  A. 
Lincoln.  While  serving  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  director  of  the  courses  in 
economics  and  personal  finance  and  in- 
surance he  wrote  two  books:  "Principles 
of  Insurance  and  Related  Government 
Benefits  for  Service  Personnel"  and 
"Principles  of  Personal  Finance  for 
Service  Personnel";  he  edited  another 
book:  "Readings  in  Personal  Finance"; 
and  was  a  contributing  author  to  a 
fourth  book:  "Economics  of  National 
Security." 

His  accomplishments  from  1950  to 
1954  at  West  Point  earned  him  two  pro- 
motions, to  the  grade  of  colonel,  and 
the  following  endorsement  on  his  effec- 
tiveness report  from  Col.  Herman 
Beukema.  pi-ofessor  and  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Social  Sciences: 

In  my  25  vears  of  service  at  the  Millt:u-y 
Academy  I  have  had  no  officer  in  this  De- 
partment surpassing  Colonel  McDermott  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  his  input,  inde- 
pendence and  balance  of  judgment,  inlua- 
tive,  devotion  to  duty,  and  loyalty  to  su- 
periors. His   future   should   be   brilliant. 

It  was  Colonel  Beaukema's  recom- 
mendation to  his  West  Point  classmate 
Lt.  Gen.  Hubert  R.  Hannon  that 
brought  Colonel  McDermott  to  work  for 
the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Air  Force 
Academy  at  its  inception  in  1954.  Until 
July  1956  he  served  as  professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  economics 
with  additional  duties,  successively,  as 
vice  dean  and  faculty  secretary. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Colonel 
McDermott  introduced  liic  policy  of  an 
all-military  faculty  educated  at  least  to 
the  masters'  det;ree  level  and  the  "whole 
man"  selection  system  lor  admission  to 
the    Academy— a    r^s'.cm    which    t:i\'es 


weighted  recognition  to  the  physical, 
athletic,  moral,  and  leadership  attri- 
butes of  candidates,  as  well  as  to  their 
academic  potential  and  registered 
scholastic  achievements.  Tlus  latter  in- 
novation has  become  standard  admis- 
sions policy  at  all  service  academies  and 
earned  Colonel  McDermott  the  award 
of  the  Legion  of  Merit  by  the  Academy's 
second  Superintendent  in  1957.  For  his 
overall  perfonnance  during  his  first  2 
years  at  the  Air  Force  Academy.  Colonel 
McDermott  received  the  following  eval- 
uations from  his  superiors: 

Colonel  McDermott  has  contributed  out- 
standingly to  the  beginning  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Aciidemy.  His  selfless  devotion  to  duty 
and  untiring  efforts  have  been  an  Inspiration 
to  those  a.ssoclated  ^)^ith  him.  He  has  the 
knivclc  of  seeing  what  to  do  and  gets  the  Job 
done  regardless  of  the  work  involved  or  the 
way  the  liands  read  on  the  clock.  He  com- 
bined his  unusually  brllilant  mind  and  ca- 
pacity for  worlc  to  produce  outstanding  re- 
sults. ...  He  is  superior  general  officer  ma- 
terial. Among  all  of  Uie  officers  I  have  iuiown. 
I  would  place  this  officer  among  the  m(j6t 
effective  five 

Brig.  Cien    Don  Z.  Zimmerman. 
USAF.  Dean  of  Faculty,  USAF  Academy. 

Colonel  McDermott  is  in  all  respects  a  t.>p- 
notch  officer  and  one  of  extreme  value  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  Air  Force  Academy.  He  Is  fine 
looking,  dresses  well,  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  conducts  lilm&elf  with  dignity 
and  decorum  on  all  occasions.  He  poesesses. 
in  addition,  the  highest  qualities  of  loyalty, 
integritv  and  leadership. 

While  Colonel  McDermott  Is  a  well- 
rounded  Air  Force  officer,  his  primary  quali- 
hcation  from  the  point  of  view  of  Uie  Air 
Force  Academy  is  as  an  educator,  in  which 
held  he  enjoys  a  fine  nation-wide  rep^tatKjn. 
Lt.  Gen..  HtJBERT  R.  Harmon. 
Superintendent.   USAF  Academy. 

On  the  joint  reconnmendation  of  Uie  A«id- 
tmy's  f.rst  and  second  Superintendents.  Colo- 
nel McDermott  was  appointed  as  the  acting 
dean  of  faculty  on  August  1,  1956.  Succe.s- 
tivelv  he  was  appointed  as  the  Academy's 
first  permanent  professor  on  September  26. 
1957  and  first  permanent  dean  of  the  faculty 
on  September  15.  1959.  This  last  appointment 
was  based  on  the  joint  recommendations  to 
the  second  Superintendent.  MaJ.  Gen.  James 
E.  Briggs.  and  the  third  Superintendent, 
MaJ.  Gen.  William  S  Stone.  It  carried  with 
It  a  promotion  which  made  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral McDermott.  then  age  39.  the  youngest 
Hag  officer  on  active  duty. 

These  appomtments  and  promotion  were 
based  on  solid  achievements  and  Innovations 
which  led  to  many  accolades  and  finally  the 
award  of  his  first  Distniguished  Service 
Medal  bv  Maj  Gen.  William  S.  Stone,  when 
lie  completed  his  tour  as  Superintendent  m 
Jvme  1962. 

Accomplishmenie  and  innovations  attnb- 
uuible  to  General  McDermott's  leadership 
during  the  period  1957-62  include:  The  in- 
troduction uf  prescribed  courses  m  human 
physiology,  defense  policy  and  astronauUcs: 
t;ie  conception— pre-Sputnik— and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Nation's  first  undergrad- 
uate department  of  astronauUcs;  tlie  addi- 
tion of  Russian  and  Chinese  to  the  language 
options:  the  development  of  a  program  in 
instructiiinai  research;  the  unprecedented 
accreditation  of  the  Academy  before  gradua- 
tion of  its  first  class  In  June  1959;  the  selec- 
tion and  craduate  training  of  an  all-military 
faculty  tliat  resulted  in  this  praise  from  the 
North  Cc^tr.il  Association  accreditation  ex- 
;imincr.'  ; 

The  larultv  is  a  superior  one  for  the  in- 
-iiulions  purposes,  which  are  not  only  to 
tram  and  educate  the  cadet*  but  to  orient 
ihem  positively  toward  a  permanent  career  as 
.Air  Faroe  (  !li:crs. 
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A  record  of  student  achievement  ac- 
knowledged by  the  same  accreditation 
examiners  Ln  these  words 

There  l»  unple  evidence  to  show  that  the 
csdeta'  performance  U  much  farther  above 
the  me<Uans  Chan  even  their  relatively  high 
level   of   ability  would   warrant  various 

standardized  meaaures  show  clearly  that 
standardized  achievement,  compared  to  other 
selected  colleges  la  high,  higher  Indeed  than 
even  the  relatively  excellent  iibllltles  of  the 
student  body  would  indicate 

General  McDermotts  most  all-encom- 
passinK  and  far- reaching  Innovation 
during  this  period  was  the  introduction 
and  development  of  a  curriculum  enrich- 
ment program  This  program  was  at  the 
same  time  revolutionary  and  evolu- 
tionary—revolutionary In  Itc  Impact  on 
all  service  academies  and  many  civilian 
institutions  of  higher  education;  evolu- 
tionary In  its  impact  on  further  curricu- 
lum Innovations  that  General  McDer- 
mott.  Introduced  later,  As  the  program 
exlBt«^  In  1962,  it  Is  best  described  in 
General  Stone's  recommendation  for  the 
award  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  to  General  McDermott 
A.  Tkk  Cuaaicin-CM  Enrichment  Prixiram 

(  1 1  During  this  period.  General  McDer- 
mott introduced,  developed  and  implemented 
the  moat  revolutionary  innovation  in  service 
academy  education  In  modem  times  General 
McDermott  Introduced  the  Idea  of  a  curricu- 
lum enrichment  program;  designed  to  chal- 
lenge each  cadet  to  "advance  academically  as 
far  and  as  fast  as  he  can  '  Taking  into  ac- 
count the  differences  In  ability  preparation 
and  interests  of  entering  cadets.  General  Mc- 
Dermott proposed  i  program  of  elective 
courses  for  those  cadets  who  had  the  ability 
to  accelerate,  or  the  preparation  to  validate 
courses  In  the  prescribed  curriculum,  or  the 
ability  and  interest  to  take  extra  elective 
courses  in  addition  to  the  normal  credit  hour 
load  The  enthusiastic  response  of  the  cadets 
to  the  proposal  resulted  In  adoption  of  the 
program  by  the  faculty  In  1957  Further  de- 
velopments m  subsequent  semesters  include 
the  offering  of  majors  in  international  af- 
fairs, military  management,  basic  sciences 
and  engineering  sciences,  as  well  .vs  graduate 
level  programs  tn  astronautics  and  interna- 
tional affairs 

(21  The  introduction  of  the  curriculum 
enrichment  program  at  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy was  the  first  major  departure  from  the 
traditional  service  academy  phlliisophy  that 
all  students  should  pursue  and  be  limited  to 
a  prescribed  academic  curriculum  Following 
the  success  of  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  de- 
parting from  this  philosophy,  the  other  serv- 
ice academies  have  subsequently  adopted 
similar  programs. 

I  3  I  It  Is  significant  that  this  program  has 
been  emulated  by  the  other  academies,  but 
It  is  equally  significant  to  note  that  cadets 
will  carry  this  concept  >\er  to  their  officer 
careers  The  interest  in.  .ind  enthusiasm  for. 
continuing  education  as  a  mark  of  the  pro- 
fessional officer  will  be  of  .nestlmable  future 
value  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  nation 

i4i  iStader  General  McDermotts  guidance. 
the  enrichment  concept  has  been  far  more 
than  an  academic  phlloaophy  More  than 
three-flfths  of  the  cadeu  have  participated 
each  s«meat«r  in  the  enrichment  program 
(S3 'o  In  the  fall  of  1961 1  and  80 >  of  the 
graduate*  completed  additional  course  work 
beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree  require- 
ments. 

I  Si  The  cadets  derive  more  frum  the  en- 
richment program  than  the  opportunity  to 
develop  their  Intellects  to  their  maximum 
potenaal.  "^ley  are  presented  with,  and  have 
accepted,  the  challenge  of  a  voluntary  self- 
dlsclpUned  pursuit  of  excellence  The  re- 
sponse to  this  opportunity  and  challenge  is 


evident  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  most 
recent  graduating  class,  the  Class  of  lOM; 
approximately  80 ^.  of  the  397  graduates 
completed  one  it  more  wjursea  beyond  the 
prescribed  curriculum  requirements:  35% 
completed  the  equivalent  of  more  than  one 
semester  of  extra  work  and  earned  one  or 
more  majors.  5  iximpleted  the  equivalent  of 
two  semesters  of  extra  work  and  earned  two 
majors:    one  cadet  earned   three  majors 

i8i  In  developing  the  enrichment  program 
and  in  his  guidance  of  total  curriculum  de- 
velopment General  McDermott  anticipated, 
by  several  years,  many  of  the  new  develop- 
ments In  American  education 

General  McDermotts  academic  inno- 
vations and  accomplishments  since  1962 
have  been  equally  impressive  and  have 
earned  him  further  recognition  in  the 
award  of  two  honorary  degrees  and  the 
Air  Force  Association's  Hoyt  S.  Vande- 
berg  Trophy  for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  aerospace  progress  in  the  field 
of  education." 

During  the  period  1962-68  he  Intro- 
duced: a  tenure  associate  professor 
program  designed  to  keep  the  Academy's 
Ph  D  level  comparable  to  that  in  civilian 
universities  by  placing  10  percent  of  the 
best  qualified  faculty  members  on  tenure 
status  in  addition  to  the  21  sUtutory 
permanent  professors:  introduced  a  sab- 
batical leave  program  for  sill  tenured 
personnel .  Introduced  a  summer  consult- 
ant program  to  keep  faculty  members 
abreast  of  Air  Force  problems  and  de- 
velopments related  to  their  academic 
fields ;  introduced  a  faculty  research  pro- 
gram in  support  of  graduate- level  teach- 
ing and  related  to  Air  Force  research 
requiiementvs:  introduced  a  cadet  sum- 
mer research  program  for  those  cadets 
contemplating  careers  in  nonrated  fields 
developed  the  concept  of  a  core  cur- 
riculum and  academic  majors  for  all 
graduates — an  opportunity  previously 
open  only  to  cadets  participating  In  the 
enrichment  program;  attained  accredita- 
tion of  the  Academy's  five  undergraduate 
engineering  majors  from  the  Engineers' 
Council  for  Professional  Development — 
another  first"  in  ser>'ice  academy  ac- 
complishments; developed  a  program  to 
prepare,  assist,  and  select  cadets  to 
compete  for  national  and  international 
postgraduate  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships; and  arranged  cooperative  masters 
degree  programs  with  civilian  universi- 
ties for  selected  participants  in  the  cur- 
riculum enrichment  program. 

Although  the  cooperative  master's  de- 
gree innovation  had  roots  in  the  cur- 
riculum enrichment  program,  it  deserves 
equal  billing  as  a  revolutionary  develop- 
ment in  service  academy  education,  per- 
haps even  more  .so  because  it  has  received 
some  unwarranted  criticism.  This  pro- 
gram began  in  1963  as  a  fallback  from  an 
earlier  proposal  General  McDermott  had 
made  to  award  master's  degrees  at  ti.'^ 
Academy  to  selected  cadets  who  could, 
througli  the  enrichment  program,  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  a  baccalaure- 
ate degree  in  3  years 

When  this  proposal  was  turned  down 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  General 
McDermott  .sought  arrangements  with 
civilian  universities  to  accept  transfer 
credits  for  graduate  work  completed  at 
the  Academy,  waive  the  usual  1-year 
residence  requirement,  and  establish 
special  proKrains  so  tlial  uraduates  could 


earn  master's  degrees  by  tlie  end  of  the 
fall  semester  or  winter  quarter — within 
7  to  8  months  after  graduation  from  thr 
Academy. 

Starting  with  the  Initial  programs  in 
tistronautics  at  Purdue  University  aim 
International  relations  at  Georgetown 
University  the  Academy  now  has  a  tola! 
of  six  such  cooperative  programs  »~- 
tablished  with  civilian  universities  Fur- 
thermore, the  fears  of  the  critics  of  the 
programs  that  this  emphasis  on  grad- 
uate training  would  detract  from  cadp; 
motivation  for  flying  have  proved  ;  . 
be  completely  imfoimded.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  the  program  with  the  class 
of  1963.  the  physically  qualified  par- 
ticipants have  had  a  significantly  higher 
motivation  for  flying  than  their  cla.ss- 
mates  and  a  still  higher  success  rate  ir. 
flying  training. 

Evaluations  of  General  McDermott  .is 
an  educator  have  been  written  by  manv 
both  in  prophecy  and  in  testimonial.  Tvo 
of  the  prophesies  were  written  by  his 
mentors  at  West  Point.  Colonel  Beukema 
said  simplj- : 

His  future  should  be  brilliant. 

Col.  George  A.  Lincoln  said: 
I  feel  that  the  Air  Force  Academy  will  u.i.p 
over  the  coming  years  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing leaders,  not  only  in  military  educa- 
tion but  In  all  of  higher  education.  In  Colo- 
nel McDermott.  TTils  estimate  Is  shared  liv 
those  of  my  colleagues  at  West  Point  w(;.. 
know  him. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Brlggs  in  1939 
Chancellor  Chester  M.  Alter  said: 

Prom  every  point  of  view  of  all  of  u.s  a 
the  University  of  Denver  we  believe  Colonel 
McDermott  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising 
Air  Force  officers  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Aside  from  this  we  consider  him 
already  an  outstanding  educational  states- 
man tuid  leader.  What  he  has  done  In  his 
present  position  probably  has  never  been 
done  before.  A  lesser  man  could  not  have 
developed  the  Academy's  academic  program 
to  Its  present  high  level  In  such  a  short  time 

The  Superintendent  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy.  Rear  Adm.  Draper  L.  Kauff- 
man.  paid  this  tribute  to  General  Mc- 
Dermott in  a  letter  following  a  3-da.v 
visit  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  April 
1965: 

I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  the 
Job  you  have  done  In  moving  a  brand  new 
Academy  into  the  very  top  ranks  of  Amer- 
ican Universities  In  such  a  short  time 

The  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force  by  the 
Special  Advisory  Committee  on  the  US 
Air  Force  Academy,  dated  May  5.  196.5 
pays  indirect  tribute  to  General  McDer- 
mott in  these  words: 

On  the  academic  side,  the  Academy  has 
earned  an  enviable  reputation  In  the  nation  s 
educational  community.  Educators  appearing 
before  the  Committee  have,  without  excep- 
tion, characterized  the  Academy's  prosres.- 
iis  extraordinary.  One  outstanding  educator 
whLi  had  numerous  contacts  with  the  Acad- 
emy concluded  his  testimony  by  char- 
acterizing the  Academy's  record  us  .i  virtu. >1 
academic  miracle."' 

.Another  distinguished  educator.  Dr 
Samuel  P  Huntington,  professor  of 
government  at  Harvard  University  and 
an  advisor  to  Academy  Superintendents 
since  196"J    recently  referred  to  General 
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McDermotts  accomplishments  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  a  national  magazine 
as  follows: 

For  lUmoet  150  ye«rs  the  system  ol  edu- 
,  a  ion  at  the  military  academies  was  frozen 
inKi  the  pattern  which  Sylvanus  Thayer  set 
,t  West  Point  Under  General  McDermotfs 
leadership,  the  Air  Force  Academy  broke 
V  ith  this  pattern,  and  in.stituted  ...  a  dlver- 
-ihed  course  program,  majors,  an  enrich- 
ment program,  graduate  work,  and  advance 
standing  Tliese  innovations  are  now  being 
,-..pied  by  the  other  service  academies.  By 
aiiv  standard.  General  McDermott  Is  one  of 
the  le-adlng  innovators  and  statesmen  In 
higher  education  today. 

In  July  1968.  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  its  report 
lo  the  President  said : 

The  B*xvrd  of  Visitors  wishes  to  extend  to 
Bng     C-en     Robert    F     McDermott.    retiring 
UeaJi  of   the  Faculty,  its  slncerest  apprecia- 
tion lor  his  ni.ignificent  ctTorts  over  the  past 
thirteen  years    As   the  tirst  Permanent  Pro- 
lessor    and    tirst     permanent    Dean    ol    the 
Academv.   General    McDermott   can   truly   be 
called   "the   father   of    the   curriculum."   His 
innovations,    to   incUide   the   whole-man   se- 
lection system,  the  enrichment  program,  the 
majors-for-all      program,      the      cooperative 
in:vsters  program,  the  Tenure  Associate  Pro- 
lessor  concept,  and  the  laculty  research  pro- 
trram.  all  attest  to  his  inventiveness,  profes- 
Monaiism.     and     leadership  .   These    innova- 
tions lire  having,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
profound    and    far-reaching    effects    on    the 
uature    and    preparedness    cf    our    nation's 
[.rofession  of   arms    Throughout  his  tenure, 
tieneral    McDermott    has    continuously    ex- 
hibited supreme  military  professionalism;   it 
ran  truly   be  siud  that  he  has  lulfiUed   the 
motto  ol    his  own   alma  mater.  West  Point, 
by   Ills  demonslrat/ed  sense  of  Duty,  Honor, 
Country. 

THE  FIRST  PLIGHT  TO  MOSCOW 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  tientleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thomas 
"Vail,  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer,  makes  some  interest- 
ins  observations  concerning  his  airplane 
trip  on  the  first  direct  flight  from  New 
York  lo  Moscow.  Under  leave  granted.  I 
include  three  articles  published  in  the 
Plain  Dealer: 

The  First  Fiicht  to  Moscow 
(  By  Thomas  Vail ) 
This  is  the  story  of  a  short  trip  to  Russia. 
The  occasion  ■was  the  inaugural  flight  of  Pan 
.\merlcan  World  Airways  marking  the  first 
direct  air  link  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  or.  in  particular.  New  York  and 
.Moscow. 

It  was  a  first  trip  for  me  to  this  unusual 
rnigmatlc.  vast  country.  I  will  try  to  pass 
on  my  own  impressions  and  those  of  experi- 
enced Russian  experts. 

As  for  the  flight  itself.  It  was  New  York  to 
Moscow  via  Copenhagen,  about  seven  hours 
45  minutes  to  Copenhagen  and  another  two 
hours  to  Moscow.  On  board  were  two  former 
•American  ambassadors  to  Russia.  Charles  E. 
Bohlen.  and  Foy  Kohler.  Pan  American  offl- 
'  mis.  publishers  and  government  officials 
many  of  whom  had  been  In  Russia  before. 
Leaving  Copenhagen,  a  plane  must  clear 
Russian  air  control  Into  the  U.S.S.R.  Enter- 
ing point  was  Riga.  Latvia.  The  pilot  an- 
nounced dramatically  that  we  had  clearance 


to  Russian  air  space  from  Riga  control  and 
we  were  on  our  way  to  Moscow. 

As  we  flew  across  the  plains  of  Russia 
from  Western  Europe.  I  was  amazed  at  the 
flatness  of  the  land.  It  is  not  too  difficult  to 
reahze  that  the  Russian  fear  of  invasion 
from  Europe  is  very  real  as  there  is  nothing 
to  stop  an  onrushlng  army  until  it  reaches 
the  Urals  which  are  beyond   Moscow 

The  land  is  green  and  covered  with  trees, 
and  at  this  time  of  the  year  has  a  <limBt<> 
similar  to  ours  but  slightly  cooler  and  less 
humid. 

Coming  into  Moscow  airport  one  is  im- 
pressed by  the  lack  of  air  traffic  .\s  we  landed 
at  Moscow  Airport  the  usual  cluster  of 
officials  from  the  air  ministry  was  on  hand 
;,nd  pleasantries  were  exchanged 

Then  into  the  air  terminal  lor  more 
speeches,  coffee  and  vodka  and  tieneral  agree- 
ment among  all  concerned  that  the  new  air 
link  IS  at  least  another  st^-p  forward  in  un- 
derstanding between  the  American  and  the 
Russian  people. 

F'or  our  side,  our  officials  made  some  jokes, 
too.  but  there  were  lew  smiles  from  the 
Russians. 

The  air  terminal  which  is  three  year.s  old. 
is  about  the  size  of  a  terminal  in  a  middle- 
sized  American  city,  and  the  construction 
work  is  only  fair  in  rjuality 

This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  Russian  construction  everywhere. 
The  Russians,  according  to  the  Westerners 
who  have  lived  here,  just  do  not  have  quality 
in  their  buildings,  even  in  the  best  of  them 
The  airport  ceremony  concluded,  we  cot 
into  our  cars  and  buses  to  ride  into  Moscow 
several  miles  distant 

There  are  divided,  paved  highways,  le.ss 
traffic  than  encountered  in  most  American 
cities  and.  enroute.  monument-s  to  the  men 
and  divisions  who  stopped  the  Nazis  before 
Moscow  and  helped   turn  the  tide  of  World 

War  II. 

Everywhere  there  are  apartments  pome  up, 
none  of  them  well  built  Apparently  there 
are  not  nearly  enough  One  hears  that  the 
housing  situation  remains  impossible. 

Moscow  itself  differs  very  little  from  most 
well  laid  out  European  cities  and  resembles 
in  manv  ways  most  western  cities  around 
1935  before  the  [X)st-war  explosion  of  steel 
and  glass  and  other  modern  forms  of  con- 
struction. 

We  were  housed  in  Moscow's  newest  hotel. 
the  Rossia.  which,  somebody  cracked,  was 
Russia's  version  of  the  Hilton.  While  not  up 
to  our  standards  it  is  apparently  a  bit  ad- 
vanced for  Moscow. 

Ever>-where  we  went  in  Moscow  I  seemed  to 
be  caught  between  two  points  of  view.  One 
was  that  in  clothing,  construction,  autos, 
and  entertainment  the  Russians  seem  very 
old  fashioned.  The  illfitting  clothes,  the 
jazz  music  of  the  1930's.  the  medium-sized 
cars,  which  look  like  our  autos  of  the  early 
1950's  and  the  lack  of  quality  and  service  as 
most  of  us  know  it  in  the  hotels  seem  to 
speak  of  a  nation  that  has  a  long  way  to  go 
to  catch  up  with  th»ITnlted  States. 

But  when  one  sit¥>s  to  reflect  that  until 
50  years  ago  Russia  Tras  a  nation  of  peasants 
little  removed  from  the  15th  century,  a  per- 
son comes  to  realize  that  they  are  improving 
all  the  time  and  progressing  slowly  but 
surely. 

The  former  U.S.  ambassadors  and  publish- 
ers and  government  officials  who  had  been 
In  Russia  before  all  felt  that  Improvements 
were  apparent;  particularly  that  the  people 
are  better  dressed,  that  the  food  which  is 
generally  not  good  Is  still  a  bit  better,  and 
that  there  are  more  products  today  for  the 
consumer  than  were  available  five  years  ago. 
But  while  the  consumer  is  doing  better 
in  Russia  and  is  demanding  more,  no  knowl- 
edgeable people  say  that  Russia  ever  will 
become  a  capitalist  nation.  The  opinion  of 
most  experts  is  that  as  the  Russians  develop 
a  more  consumer-oriented  economy  and  be- 
come  richer   as   a    nation,   changes   will   be 


made  which  will  make  it  easier  for  us  to  live 
with  them  But  the  feeling  is  that  in  spite 
of  this  Russia  Will  remain  a  highly  controlled 
Communist  du  tatorship. 

The  best  munis  we  t.tlked  to  also  expressed 
doubt  whether  tight  state  control  can  ever 
solve  the  .ipncuitural  problem  or  advance 
the  Husslan  economy  Irom  its  irre.sent  level 
im  ([uioklY  :.s  the  American  economy  cm 
advance  under  iree  enterprise 

St.ited  simijlv.  .state  dlct.xtorship  may  be 
good  lor  the  lir.st  stages  of  r.ipid  industrial- 
ization, but  ;us  the  economy  becomes  more 
sophisticated  the  i-ffectiveness  of  centralized 
control  becomes  less  and  less. 


Somber  Ri'ssia  .Seeks  Better  Life 
(By  Thomas  Vail  \ 
My  first  trip  to  Russia  on  the  Pan  .Ameri- 
can inaugural  Hipht  Unking  New  York  and 
Moscow  produced  many  impressions  and 
thoughts  about  this  strange  and  brooding 
land  which  I  am  trying  to  pass  on  to  our 
readers  in  this  f,eri,n(i  of  three  columns 

During  our  trip  there  were  many  observa- 
tions from  Ru.ssian  experts  -At  the  beautiful 
U.S  embassy  residence  "Spaso  House"  Ambas- 
sador Llewellyn  Thompson  confided  that 
Vietnam  is  definitely  the  major  issue  between 
the  United  suites  and  Russia  and  that  we 
will  keep  hands  off  Czechoslovakia 

Humorist  Art  Buchwald.  who  accompanied 
\is  on  the  trip  told  his  Russian  friends  that 
he  couldn't  accept  payment  in  rubles  lor  his 
column  because  he  is  really  a  CTA  agent  and 
wotild  not  want  the  Russians  to  know  about 
It.  much  less  pay  for  it! 

Other  memories  of  an  historic  trip:  The 
dailv  two  or  three  mile  long  queue  to  see 
Lenin's  tomb;  a  policeman  irate  because  1 
look  his  picture:  the  almost  unmarked  grave 
of  Joseph  Stalm  between  the  Lenin  tomb  and 
the  Kremlin  walls  slating  simply  Stalin's 
name,  birth  and  death  date  and  no  more:  a 
frank  exchange  of  views  with  staffers  of  the 
Russian  humor  magazine  Krokodil  (Croco- 
dile). During  our  discussions  with  the  edi- 
tors of  Krokodil.  they  were  quick  to  t^ll  us 
that  the  old  stereotypes  of  humor  no  longer 
apply.  For  example,  the  "capitalist  "  in  the 
tail  silk  hat  and  striped  pants  is  just  not  ac- 
cepted in  Russia  anymore.  Satire  is  well  un- 
derstood in  Russia  as  a  relief  from  the  bore- 
dom of  a  controlled  press  and  incredibly 
bleak  winters. 

The  large  circulation  national  newspapers 
Pravda  and  Izvestia  represent  the  party  and 
the  government  respectively.  For  many  ye.irs 
both  never  ran  more  than  four  pages  and 
they  are  now  up  to  six.  still  small  pages,  due 
to  shortages  of  newsprint  These  newspapers 
are  required  to  print  all  the  party  or  govern- 
ment material,  so  the  space  left  for  general 
news  IS  very  small  It  is  extremely  difficult  to 
be  well  Informed  in  Russia:  and  this  is  largely 
the  reason  for  the  intellecttial  ferment  un- 
der the  surface  and  the  satire  magazines 
which  supply  an  outlet  for  a  frustrated 
citizenry. 

Concerning  the  weatiicr,  .;11  Muscovites  we 
t. liked  with  were  unanimous  in  the  view  that 
the  winters  are  dreary  beyond  belief.  Cold 
weather  starts  .it  the  end  of  .September  .ind 
Slavs  tintii  the  end  of  May  with  almost  con- 
stant gray  skies  40  below  zero  temperatures, 
and  lots  of  nnc  grain  .snow  common'to  such 
extremely  low  temperatures.  Perhaps  this 
!.>,  why  aicoholi&m  is  a  problem  In  this  enor- 
mous, monotonous  country. 

Another  reason  for  the  l.trge  amount  of 
drinking  must  have  something  to  do  with  the 
way  Russian  women  look  While  I  do  not 
consider  myself  an  expert  on  the  delightful 
subject  of  wcmon.  my  untrained  eye  found 
It  verv  difficult  to  find  many  attractive  Rus- 
rian  women  on  the  streets  or  elsewhere  Mo&t 
Russian  fcmnlf.=  are  too  often  '.arge.  stubby, 
round-faced  ai-.d  unattractively  attired. 
Some  of  them  mlgh'  be  first  rate  material 
for  the  Cleveland  Browns  but  hardly  likely 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  western  males. 
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Around  Moscow  ^*re  j  in  vinusual  blend- 
Inst  -)t  ihe  pist.  tfie  preaeiit  iind  the  future 
The  old  churchea  w'.th  their  Byzantine 
hiiiD'.is  Greek  Orthodox  cupolas  are  main- 
tained by  an  tuiUrellglon  government  Inside 
some  of  the  churches  are  displays  agalnat 
Christianity  denvinsf  the  tenet*  if  religious 
faith. 

Most  of  the  city  buildings  look  like  pre- 
World  War  II  American  ind  European  There 
are  a  few  modern  buildmifs  like  the  Ho'el 
Rossia  but  not  many 

There  is  Uttle  for  the  traveler  to  buy  a« 
the  Russiaa  rush  from  a  peasant  economy 
to  sn  industrial  one  slclpp>ed  the  cruftaman- 
shlp  era  of  Europe  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Renaissance 

The  ruble  which  is  oflBclally  pegged  as 
worth  90  cents  is  an  artificial  value  creation 
of  the  government  Most  Moscow  residents 
can  buy  rubles  on  the  black  market  with  our 
hard  currency  fir  15  cents  a  ruble  .^nd  better 

To  force  much  needed  dollars  Into  the  eco- 
nomic system  dollar  stores'  are  maintained 
by  the  Riiasian  government  where  only  dol- 
lars are  iccepted  and  In  which  the  best  goods, 
such  as  they  are.  .ire  on  display 

In  th*  stores  you  mh  buy  not  very  exciting 
•fur  ijKta.  unlmaglnaJve  fur  coats,  lacquered 
boxes  made  near  Moscow,  caviar  similar  to 
that  imported  here,  and  wxkI  carvings  from 
southern  Ruasi.i  Not  a  great  place  to  do 
your  Christmas  shopping' 

The  Kreml.n  itself,  which  Is  a  medieval 
fortre&s,  includes  government  buildings,  a 
m-.i.^eum  of  cz,\rt8t  relics,  and  three  empty 
Russian  Orthodox  churches  Every  so  often 
from  one  of  the  many  Kremlin  entrances  a 
limousine  cirrylng  government  offlclals  comes 
roaring  out  ,it  close  to  80  miles  per  hour  and 
races  through  the  city  right  down  the  center 
strip  of  two-way  streets  OfHclals  in  Russia 
want  to  take  no  chances  with  assassins,  who 
have  p.ayed  such  important  roles  in  their 
history 

The  tourist  attractions  have  been  described 
many  times  The  f.\ncy  subway  stations  with 
chandeliers,  the  GUM  department  store 
which  looks  like  Cleveland's  Old  .\rcade  mul- 
Uplled  20  times  In  size,  St  Basil's  Cathedral 
on  Red  8q  lare  which  reminded  me  of  Disney- 
land with  iti  many  colored  Byzantine  turret* 
and  cupol.ts 

An  interesting  perspective  of  their  ver- 
sion of  Russian  history  is  supp.led  by  most 
of  the  offlcial  Intourlst  guides.  Everything 
Russian  Including  czarist  history  up  to  about 
100  years  ago  is  preserved  and  admitted 
openly  Czarist  relics,  palaces  and  art  are 
preserved  at  v;ist  government  expense,  but 
little  is  said  about  the  Russia  of  100  years 
prior  to  the  1917  revolution. 

Moscow  Itself  13  a  somber  city  where  the 
night  life  Is  almf.-«t  nonexistent  Night  clubs 
a.*  we  know  them  practically  .are  unheard  of. 
The  best  restaurants  -are  rather  poor  and  un- 
interesting by  our  standards 

Because  of  the  Russian  agricultural  prob- 
lem and  the  use  of  arable  land  more  for  grain 
than  grazing,  meat  Is  not  too  good  and  la 
not  in  overabundant  supply 

Culture  13  a  province  of  the  state,  and  the 
ornate  Bolshol  theater  has  been  beautifully 
restored  and  maintained  for  its  world  famous 
ballet. 

In  the  Russian  tradition  foreigners  are 
regarded  with  suspicion  mixed  with  curloelty. 
An  American  car  Immediately  draws  a  small 
crowd  wherever  It  is  parked. 

State  restrictions  and  controls  are  present 
everywhere  Foreign  journalists  are  restricted 
to  a  25-mi!e  area  around  Moscow  and  the 
government  takes  a  dim  view  of  people  who 
want  to  break  a'*ay  from  the  planned  gov- 
ernment tours. 

To  go  to  a  restaurant  requires  sending  a 
letter  la  advance.  Dinner  takes  a  long  time 
and  Is  not  anything  special  when  it  does 
arrive. 

Ta.xls  in  Moscow  a:e  extremely  difficult 
to  get. 


Somber  Buaeia  sprawling  between  the  Oc- 
cident and  the  Orient  Is  growing  at  an  ever 
slowing  population  rate  assimilating,  pro- 
greaalng  and  working  hard  for  a  better  life 
based  on  our  wesK'rn  standards. 

Lenliigmd  la  a  different  story  and  I  will 
try  to  capture  .some  of  Its  unique  atmosphere 
in  a  column  tomorrow. 

I  rviNi.RAD      Famed  .Abt  and  Cim.tOral  CAPrrAL 
I  By   nionias  Valli 

Our  liiauguriil  tllKht  New  York  to  Moscow 
returned  to  New  York  via  Leningrad.  The 
flight  from  Moscow  to  Lt'iUngrnd  Is  about  two 
hours  by  Pan  .American  707  Jet  and  I  asn  told 
there  also  is  a  crack  train  with  excellent  ac- 
commodations Unking  the  two  cities 

Leningrad  Is  regarded  by  residents  and  by 
niost  others  as  the  cultural  c^jpital  of  Russia 
In  essence  it  is  a  restored  18th  century  Euro- 
pean city  which  was  ^ratted  on  Russia  after 
1703  by  Czar  Peter  the  First,  called  '  The 
Great"  (  1672    1725i 

It  Is  a  city  of  many  canals,  also  on  a  flat 
plain  like  Moscow,  and  m  an  area  which  has 
a  more  severe  winter  even  than  Moscow 

During  WorkI  War  II  Leningrad  never  was 
capture<l  by  the  Na;i'ls  although  more  than 
650  000  residents  perished  and  for  several 
years  the  city  was  without  heat,  power  or 
light 

The  siege  of  LenUiKrad  will  make  .some 
great  slortes  in  years  lo  come  It  Is  unusual 
that  more  has  not  been  written  about  it  up 
to  this  time 

.Most  of  the  famous  buildings  in  Leningrad 
are  18th  centur>-  European  although  Inloxir- 
ist  guides  insist  It  was  mainly  Russian  archi- 
tects and  craftsmen  who  put  them  up. 

The  famous  Hermitage  collection  of  art, 
one  of  the  three  trreatest  In  the  world,  is 
housed  m  the  Winter  Palace  of  the  czars,  an 
opulent  city  palace  similar  to  other  famous 
early  18th  century  palaces  nf  Europe  Inside 
the  Winter  Palace  Is  a  va.st  collection  of 
paintings  Including  more  than  20  Rem- 
brandts.  more  than  40  Ruben.s  over  20  Van 
Dvcks,  pictures  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael  and  aimcjRt  every  major  artist  iip  to 
1917  when  Russia  accepted  a  revolution  In 
politics  but  not  In  art. 

One  of  the  mf>st  oiitstandlng  collections  In 
the  Hermitage  Is  one  official  guides  hardly 
mention  This  Is  the  remarkable  collection  of 
French  Impressionists  obtained  from  two 
Moscow  merchants  after  the  revolution. 
There  are  r'Kims  and  nxjms  of  Cezanne, 
Monet,  Plca-i-so.  Renoir.  .Matisse  and  all  the 
famous  French  Impressionists  who  ran 
counter  to  Russian  party  line  "realistic"  art. 
Even  the  Hermitage  catalogiie  has  only  one 
page  on  the  great  collection  of  French 
impressionists 

Leningrad  Is  also  the  .home  of  the  Kirov 
open  and  ballet  comp.inies  which  perform  In 
a  beautiful  old  theater  reminiscent  of  czarist 
davs  with  tiers  of  gilded  boxes  and  crystal 
chandeliers. 

Pe<:>ple  In  Leningrad  are  a  little  gayer,  more 
Intellectual  and  sophisticated  than  the  typi- 
cal Moscovlte  and  feel  with  .some  Justification 
that  they  are  a  little  more  "with  It"  than 
the   "squares  '  from  Moscow 

Leningrad,  like  Moscow,  has  its  empty 
churches  some  of  which  contain  antl-Chris- 
tian  propaganda. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  excursions  In 
Russia,  or  an>-where  for  that  matter.  Is  the 
35  minute  hydrofoil  boat  trip  to  Peter  the 
Firsts  .Summer  Pa»a«.e.  called  IVterhof.  on  a 
peninsula  across  irom  Leningrad. 

Here.  In  a  forest  ourruuiuied  by  beaut. ful 
parks  and  gardens,  is  a  splendid  18th  cen- 
tury style  palace  raised  on  a  height  of  land 
facing  the  sea.  It  Is  painted  vellow  and  white 
iuid  has  beautiful  gilded  domes  with  the  Rus- 
sian cz.trlst  e-agles  on  top. 

This  fabulous  piece  of  czarist  Russia  is. 
strange  as  it  may  .seem,  being  restored  at 
euormouA    guverumeiit   expen,ae    by    a   Com- 


munist regime  which  tlircw  out  Uie  czars  51 
years  ago 

The  whole  Peterhof  Palace  was  complete! . 
destroyed  by  the  Nazis  when  they  wlthdr<  ,■ 
from  Leningrad.  Tlie  restoration  which  1, 
taken  almost  20  years  and  cost  an  estim:i'>i, 
»100  million  Is  putting  back  into  Russi  .j 
history  one  of  the  inoft  be.iiitHul  royal  p..:. 
aces  in  the  world 

Below  the  palace  .ire  hundreds  of  lount.i;) 
fed  from  springs  and  reservoirs  14  mi.. 
iwiv  The  palace  itself  which  was  srn.i: 
the  time  of  Peter  the  First  was  consider.' 
.idded  to  and  brought  to  its  present  mapn  : 
cent  .state  by  Catherine,  the  Great  ( 17j'i 
17961 

We  traveled  back  to  Leningrad  20  mll»»s 
bus    En  route  we  saw   more  blending  ol 
and  new   There  are  a  few  palatial  houses  'i 
once  belonued  to  nobles  and  new  apartn.- 
buildings  (joing  up  ever\"where 

Close    t.o    the   outskirts   of   Leningrad 
monument  marking  the  point  beyond  wl; 
the  Nazis  did  not  penetrate    Not  far  dist  .■ 
are  large  derricks  mining  ci»al 

There   is   .so   much   more   to   this   amaxn  j 
country  which   we  did  not  see,  the  agrlf 
tural     Ukraine,     the     magnificent    Cauci  > 
Mountains,  the  bleak  mystery  of  Siberia 

It   Is  a   land   of   minorities,   a    country 
twe»ii    East   and    West,   :ind   one   that   sl(  v' 
but  surely  is  mixiernlzlng 

I  would  not  have  missed  the  trip  for  .it. 
thing    However,  a  trip  to  Rvi.ssla  is  really  t'  ■ 
finest    piece   of  propaganda   I   know   for  f  ■ 
United  States 
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ALLEGAnON  BY  CLEVELAND  PLAIN- 
DEALER  UNTRUE 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .i  .; 
un:iiiiniou.s  consent  to  address  the  Hon  • 
for  1  minute,  to  rcvi.se  and  extend  iv.  ■ 
retnark.s.  and  to  include  ext^aneo';^ 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.jection  '  . 
lf;e  request  of  the  stentleman  fioin 
Kentucky^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  \vf<  k 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ran  a  stoiy 
to  the  eflect  that  $10,000  in  Federal  func> 
had  been  used  by  a  black  natlonali.ii 
group  to  purchase  arms.  That  allefration 
was  untrue.  No  Federal  money  was  used 
for  any  such  purpose.  This  false  news- 
paper report  has  done  a  preat  disservice 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  the  entire  Federal  Establishment. 

Bertrand  M.  Hardins.  Acting  Director 
of  OEO.  has  provided  me  with  the  fact^ 
concerning  these  allesations.  I  would 
like  to  read  his  report  into  the  Record 

Office  or  Economic  OppoRrfNiTv    ICxE'  - 
i"TivE  Office  of  the  PREsmFNT. 
WasHingtan.   DC  .  July   J7,   1  jOS 
Hon     Carl   D.   Perkins. 
C  air  man.  House  Education  and  Labor  Co"- 

tnitfce.  House  of  Iicp--rsc'itatncs.  IVus/i- 

^rigton.  n  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  an  Interview  ap- 
pearing in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  M 
July  25.  FYed  .^hmed  Evans,  leader  of  .i 
Cleveland  Black  Nationalist  group,  wfis 
quoted  through  a  secondary  source,  that  l.o 
had  received  $10,000  In  Federal  funds  and 
that  some  of  these  monies  were  used  ti 
finance  his  own.  self-admitted,  destructive 
activities 

The  funds,  to  which  Mr,  Evans  referred 
came  from  a  private  group  and  were  chan- 
neled through  the  Hough  Area  Developmen' 
Corporation,  Since  the  OlBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity  recently  awarded  a  $1.6  million 
grant  to  this  organization  for  economic  de- 
velopment, the  story  carried  with  it  the  im- 


plication   that    the   .$10,000   represented   OEO 
luiids 

"Tlie  money  m  question  actually  came 
111  m  Cleveland  Now.  a  private  group,  heavily 
supported  by  local  business  and  industry, 
winch  lias  raised  funds  to  implement  what 
It  considers  worthwhile  local  programs.  How 
HADC  came  to  be  involved  with  Evans  is  in 
ii.^elf  a  rather  complicated  story,  but  the 
point  to  be  made  here  is  that  no  Federal 
lunds  whats(iever  went  to  Evans 

This  fact  was  made  known  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  which  in  a  tiibspquent  story,  a  copy 
,1  which  IS  inclosed  did,  to  eome  extent, 
il,irify  its  lir.st  report  In  explanation  of 
Ihe  earlier  story,  the  Plain  Dealer  has  in- 
lorined  us  that  it  ran  Mr.  Evans'  statement 
I  11  Its  lace  value,  and  that  because  of  ap- 
proachiiiR  deadlines  it  was  unable  to  con- 
tact anyone  "Aho  could  have  commented  on 
Mr    Evans'  allegation. 

The  relationship  between  the  Hough  Area 
Development  Corporation  and  OEO  might 
best  be  explained  by  first  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  HADC  It  wa.s  organized  in  April  1967 
,is  a  jion-proht  community  organization  by 
ihe  le.iders  ol  the  major  t;roups  in  the  Hough 
,,rf.i  A  wide  variety  of  backgrounds  and 
(.oiiii-s  <'f  Mews  are  represented  in  HADC 
which  irom  it,s  beginning  has  locused  its 
b.isic  .ittentiou  on  economic  development 

HAIX"  has  managed  to  weld  together  per- 
sons ,ind  organizations  of  diverse  views  into 
.1  corjwration  that  will  prevent  duplication 
of  efforts  and  obtain  the  maximum  results  in 
(immunity  betterment 
Its  involvement  with  Mr  Evans  and  his 
A-strologists  Nationalists  came  at  the  request 
of  Cleveland  Now  and  the  city  administration 
which  sought  some  .igency  through  which 
lunds  could  be  channeled  to  three  groups 
that  wanted  to  tet  up  summer  programs 
.■-tressing  Afro-Amencan  culture 

HADC  had  the  mechanism  through  which 
It  could  <lisperse  payroll  funds,  handle  with- 
holding taxes  and  social  security  deductions, 
and  pay  invoices  lor  supplies  A  total  of 
$35,000  "from  Cleveland  Now  was  given  to 
HADC  for  the  three  groups,  including  the 
Astrologists  Nationalists. 

The  Astrologlsus  Nationalists  project  wa-s 
.ipproved  by  Cleveland  Now  and  the  Mayor's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunities,  and  the  sole 
function  of  HADC  was  to  serve  as  a  conduit 
of  funds  through  its  .ilready  established  ad- 
ministrative office 

HADC  was  f,'iven  no  monitoring  responsi- 
bilities Sunply  -stated,  it  was  used  lor  con- 
\enience  sake  to  serve  what  Cleveland  Now 
t>elleved  to  be  worthwlule  projects.  HADC 
h.as  not,  ,il  this  point,  received  any  OEO 
funds. 

As  the  most  representative  of  all  the 
groups  in  the  ghettos  of  Cleveland,  HADC 
accepted  the  assignment  in  good  faith,  be- 
lievnng  that  by  performing  what  were  ap- 
parently routine  and  prosaic  duties,  it  was 
working  for  the  goo<l  of  the  community. 

It  would  indeed  be  tragic  in  unfavorable 
and  unjustified  publicity  that  has  been 
focused  on  HADC  was  allowed  to  cloud  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  group — the  economic 
and  social  upgrading  of  a  ghetto. 

If  there  is  any  additional  information  you 
desire,  please  let  me  know 
Sincerely. 

Berthand  M  H.ahdinc. 

Acting  Director. 

City  officials  admitted  last  night  that  Fred 
Ahmed  Evans  had  received  a  $10,000  grant 
from  Cleveland  Now  as  part  of  the  summer 
vouth  program.  The  summer  youth  program 
IS  adirumstered  by  the  Greater  Cleveland  As- 
-ociated  Foundation,  said  Sydney  Spector, 
Executive  Assistant  to  Mayor  Carl  Stokes 
,uid  "the  summer  youth  program  Is  part  of 
Cleveland  Now."  said  Spector. 

Walter  Beach,  former  Cleveland  Browns 
defensive   back,    heads    the    summer   youtb 


program.  He  was  named  coordinator  of  the 
Mayor's  Council  of  Youth  Opportunity  last 
June  12. 

Evans  now  under  arrest  in  the  racial  dis- 
orders has  told  police  he  and  his  group  of 
Astrologlst  Nationalists  led  a  bloody  attK^ck 
on  police  Tuesday  nlvtht  on  East  Side  He 
told  police  he  used  the  lunds  to  buy  puns 
used  in  the  attack 

The  Cleveland  Now  i;r.int  tot.illed  $31. 000, 
but  only  $10,000  of  the  total  was  earmarked 
lor  the  Evans  organr/atlon  Tlie  African  Cul- 
tural Shop.  Two  other  N<'!:ro  creani/atioiis 
:  hared  the  remainder 

.Spector  said  he  has  not  completed  his 
study  of  the  Evans  grant,  nor  has  he  jcen 
the  "records  kept  by  Hough  Are.i  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  (reaniz^tion  to  which 
the  funds  were  allocated 

HADC,  a  non-profit  housing  and  develop- 
ment group  received  ,i  •'•l  6  million  Federal 
ttrant  on  July  2  to  develop  a  shopping'  cen- 
ter and  lownhouse  project  at  Cr.iwford  and 
Wade  Park  Avenues.  N  E 

That  grant  was  made  by  the  US  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity 

Spector  stressed  that  no  Frder.il  funds 
were  granted  to  Evans  i^rnup  by  the  Cleve- 
land Foundation  Those  lunds  were  all  local. 
U.S.  Rep.  William  E  Minshall  (Repubh- 
can-23rd  wardi  said  yesterday  .n  Washing- 
ton that  he  has  asked  Congress  and  the 
general  accounting  office  to  investigate  the 
grant  to  the  Hough  Area  Development  roun- 
dation. 

Spector  said  HADC  had  oripmally  sub- 
mitted an  application  tor  $35  000  to  "help 
counter  severe  alienations  of  hard-core  un- 
employed youths" 

The  application  was  piven  to  the  Mayors 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunities  headed  by 
Dean  Ostrum,  a  vice-president  of  Ohio  Bell 
Telephone  Company. 

The  committee  recommended  approval 
along  with  14  other  projects  and  the  appli- 
cation was  forwarded  to  the  Foundation. 
Spector  said. 

The  Rev.  DeForest  Bro'wn.  head  of  HADC. 
said  although  he  does  not  agree  with  the 
teachings  of  Evans  "we  had  confidence  in 
him." 

"He  wanted  to  create  a  black  pride  m 
youth  and  an  opportunity  to  share  in  Afri- 
can history  and  promote  African  arts  and 
culture"  said  Brown 

Brown  said  his  organization  was  only  go- 
ing to  act  as  a  "depository"  lor  funds  from 
Cleveland  Now  and  disbursements  were 
given  to  Evans  and  the  two  other  groups 

It  was  learned  that  Evans  had  originally 
applied  for  a  $10,000  grant  as  news  of  the 
Cleveland  Now  was  announced. 

He  attempted  to  interest  various  founda- 
tions in  the  proposed  craft  shop  but  was 
turned  down.  It  was  at  the  insistence  of 
Beach  that  the  money  was  finally  funded  and 
channeled  to  HADC.  a  HADC  spokesman 
said. 

Vouchers  received  by  Brown  from  Evans 
showed  most  of  the  $5,000  spent  during  the 
last  three  weeks  went  to  wages 

"He  told  us  he  needed  funds  to  set  up  the 
craft  shop  and  to  pay  teachers,'  said  Brown, 
"Evans  told  me  that  he  knew  the  craft  proj- 
ect would  be  funded  only  for  a  short  time 
until  Evans  could  get  his  art  business  going 
smoothly." 

Evans  set  up  his  craft  shop  at  East  65th 
St.,  and  Hough  Avenue,  N  E, 

Brown  said  some  of  the  funds  were  used 
for  a  station  wagon  for  painting  and  decor- 
ating and  supplies. 

Brown  said  remaining  funds  from  the 
grant  were  split  up  by  the  African  Cultural 
Center  headed  by  Boyd  Roberts  and  the  Afro 
Set  headed  by  Harwell  Jones, 

"We  knew  of  Evans  creative  ability,"  said 
Brown,  "And  we  placed  our  trust  In  him.  We 
had  a  good  relationship,  a  sort  of  brotherly 
relationship." 


Evans  has  been  charged  by  police  with 
shooting  to  kill,  possession  of  narcotics  ..nd 
possession  of  an  automatic  weapon. 


OUTLAWING  SWITCHBLADES 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lo  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  i evi.se  and  txtend  my  re- 
marks, and  lo  include  extraneous  mallir. 
The  SPEAKER  Is  there  ob.iection  lo 
the  request  of  the  pentlem-.in  from  N*  w 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  obiection. 
Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker,  last  wfrk 
I  loined  v.ith  my  pood  friend,  flie  able 
pentleman  irom  New  York  i  Mr.  WolffI 
and  a  larne  number  of  other  concerned 
Members  ol  ihis  Hou.se  in  co.sponsonne 
a  bill  to  outlaw  swit^'hblades.  I  commend 
my  iriend  Irom  across  the  Hud.son  River 
for  his  leadei-sliip  in  this  area  Surely, 
the  switchblade  has  no  place  in  Ameri- 
can society 

One  wouKi  imapme  that  .siich  a  meas- 
ure would  have  a  speedy  pa.s.=;ape  throuph 
the  lei^islative  thicket.  One  would  ask. 
who  could  oppo.>^e  such  a  i^iece  of  public 
service  lepislation?  However,  after  listen- 
inp  to  almost  every  sinple  woi'd  spoken 
durinp  the  recently  concluded  debate  on 
tlie  gun  control  bill.  I  am  not  so  sure. 

Somehow  I  can.  in  my  mind,  conjur  up 
a  vision  of  someone  in  the  well  of  this 
Hou.se  telling  us,  "Switchblades  do  not 
kill  people.  People  do." 

Or  another  denying  that  this  bill  will 
accomplish  anything— "All  it  will  do  is 
disarm  honest  people.  Crooks  can  always 
steal  the  .switchblades  they  need.  ' 

Possibly  an  organization  like  the  Na- 
tional Switchblade  Association  or  as 
some  call  it.  the  NSA  will  emerge  and 
urge  Its  membership  to  fight  the  switch- 
blade bill.  Perhaps  we  will  be  deluged 
with  letters  from  constituents  warning 
us  of  the  dire  portents  in  a  bill  designed 
to  injure  those  hunters  and  sportsmen 
who  have  relied  upon  their  trusty  switch- 
blade since  childhood. 

One  telling  aJ-gtiinent  is  mi.ssinp  but 
this  can  be  remedied.  The  framers  of  the 
second  amendment  were  silent  on  the 
question  of  switchblades.  This  has  to  be 
an  oversight  considering  the  fact  that 
the  British  were  overcome  by  an  army 
of  switchblade  bearing  colonials  in  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  Indeed  this  rare 
lapse  on  the  part  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers can  be  cured  by  an  amendment  to 
the  second  amendment  reading:  "The 
right  of  the  i^eople  to  bear  switchblades 
shall  not  be  abridged." 

Perhaps  we  shall  again  resiu'rect  the 
scare  of  a  totalitarian  takeover.  We  shall 
be  warned  that  the  first  thing  a  Nazi  or 
Fascist  dictatoi-  would  do  would  be  to 
roimd  up  all  the  switchblades.  The 
spokesmen  for  the  National  Switchblade 
Association  will  solemnly  state  that 
America's  switchblade  owners  are  a  force 
in  readiness  to  protect  us  apainst  tyran- 
ny being  established  on  these  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  is  one  of  the  ablest  Members  in 
this  House.  He  has  taken  the  lead  in  pro- 
moting legislation  of  benefit  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  American  pubhc.  Truly,  his 
heart  is  always  in  the  right  place.  Yet. 
as  his  friend,  I  think  I  should  warn  him 
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of  what  he  Is  getting  into  Judging  from 
what  I  have  heard  during  the  lart  a 
•veeks,  I  would  hesitate  to  predict  what 
the  outoome  will  be 


STATE  TAXATION  OF  NATIONAL 
BANKS 

Mr  PODELL,  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
linanimoua  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker  at  Its  re- 
cent term,  the  US  Supreme  Court.  In 
Agricultural  Bank  v  Tax  Commtsnon. 
'  No.  755.  38  L  W  4686 ' .  held  that  a  State 
may  not  Impoee  a  use  or  .sales  tax  on  the 
sale  of  taxable  personal  property  to  a 
p.at4onal  bank  for  its  o'*n  use  The  Court 
reached  this  conclusion.  In  reliance  upon 
section  41  of  the  National  Bank  Act  <  12 
use  548'.  which  prescribes  the  only 
ways  in  which  the  States  can  tax  national 
banks. 

There  can  be  no  sound  reason  why 
banks  chartered  under  Federal  law 
should  be  permitted  to  escape  tax  respon- 
sibility for  the  support  of  State  and  local 
governments.  Like  other  business  and 
commercial  enterprises  and  like  State 
chartered  banks,  the  national  banks  are 
recipients  of  a  myriad  of  State  and  local 
services,  and  equity  demands  that  they 
pay  for  these  services  just  like  other  en- 
terprises and  competitive  State  banks 

Accordingly.  I  have  this  day  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  clarify  the  liability  of  na- 
tional banks  for  State  and  local  non- 
discriminatory sales  and  use  taxes. 

Mr.  Streaker.  I  deem  it  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  Imperative  that  we  act  quickly  on 
this  bill.  In  recent  years.  State  and  local 
governments  have  been  under  trrcate.st 
pressures  to  make  bud*;etary  ends  meet. 
Resort  to  the  sales  and  use  taxes  has 
consequently  become  a  major  source  of 
revenue  for  many  States  and  fjr  many 
local  governments.  The  escape  hatch 
opened  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  A;,'ncu!- 
tural  Bank  against  Tax  Commission  will 
Imbalance  State  and  local  budgets,  many 
of  which  are  held  together  by  prayer  and 
nothing  more  substantial  than  glue  and 
paper  clips. 

In  its  decLsion.  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  determine  the  application  of  the  Mc- 
Culloch  against  Mar>iand  doctrine  to 
these  taxes,  since  it  deemed  section  41 
of  the  National  Bank  Act  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  banks  assertion  of  nonliabil- 
ity. In  my  judgment,  the  McCulIoch 
against  Maryland  is  totally  inapplicable 
to  national  banks  as  today  constituted. 
In  place  of  the  national  bank  Involved 
in  the  McCuUoch  against  Mar>iand  we 
now  have  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Under  the  circumstances,  a  federally 
chartered  national  bank  cannot  be 
deemed  to  be  a  national  instrumentality 
since  that  has  been  preempted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

What  Is  paradoxical  about  the  whole 
situation  is  that  the  banks,  which  were 
America's  most  aggressive  exponents  for 
congressional  imposition  of  the  Income 
surtax  are  simultaneously  America's  most 


con.spicuous  refugees  from  tax  responsi- 
bility There  Is  substantial  .sentiment  in 
the  Congress  for  tax  reform,  for  tighten- 
ing tax  loopholes,  so  that  those  who 
escape  the  burdens  of  Government  costs 
will  be  obliged  to  share  in  those  costs.  I 
think  it  urgent  that  we  move  even 
quicker  to  safeguards  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment revenue  resources 


A  CRAZY  BUSINESS 

Mr  MONAOAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute,  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  ■' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
physical  and  mental  demands  made  of 
our  leading  pre.sidential  candidates  dur- 
ing their  campaigns  almost  defy  descrip- 
tion. Exhausting  travel.  countle.ss  delays. 
a  barrage  of  petty  request,s  to  be  met  or 
declined,  a  haphazard  diet,  a  parade  of 
countle.ss  local  dlgnitartes  to  be  charmed, 
constant  cajolery  for  funds,  the  need  to 
prepare  fresh  material  for  each  audience, 
and  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the  nation- 
wide television  networks  add  up  to  a  set 
of  circumstances  which  make  our  elec- 
toral process  Into  a  form  of  decathlon. 

I  have  long  ursed  that  our  presidential 
campalinas  be  shortened  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  Issues,  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  the  candidates,  to  curb  exorbitant 
costs  and  wasteful  expenditures,  and  to 
move  tiie  quadrennial  contests  away 
from  the  current  tendency  of  ballyhoo 
and  toward  a  .saner,  more  rational  style. 
Above  all  it  Is  my  contention  that  the 
excesses  of  our  system  do  not  illuminate 
the  issues  nor  do  they  instruct  the  voters 
after  they  have  reached  a  certam  point. 

The  savage  pressures  on  the  candi- 
dates are  .so  well  described  In  an  article 
by  James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  26.  1968.  that  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 
W\3H1ncton:  The  Savage  Pressures  or  the 
Campaig.n 
I  By  James  Roston ) 

Wr.sHiNCTON,  July  25 — The  pre.isures  i>f 
the  election  campaign  are  mounting  up.  and 
maybe  !t  should  be  iiot*d.  even  at  this  early 
date,  that  the  .^tnerll"an  Presidential  electoral 
system  demands  more  energy,  patience,  and 
wisdom  that  most  ordinary  mortals  p>06se«s. 

Even  before  the  conventions,  the  major 
candld.ite*.  all  of  them  in  their  flfOea  or 
early  sixties,  have  been  on  an  exhausting 
schedule  for  weeks,  some  of  them  for  months. 

Oene  McCarthy  rented  Walter  Llppmann's 
house  here  on  Woodley  Road  late  last  year, 
and  has  scarcely  seen  It  since  Dick  Nixon, 
who  went  ihrtjugh  all  this  before  In  1960. 
bhtmes  his  mlstakea  In  that  campalpi  on  the 
blunders  .if  wearlne«a.  and  haa  l>een  running 
away  to  Plorlda  every  weekend  or  so  to  con- 
serve his  sanity 

HVMrHREY    A.VD  noCKETELLEE 

Hubert  Humphrey  look  almost  two  weeks 
to  throw  off  Uie  Qu  recently  after  the  first 
few  tiresome  rushes  out  Into  the  country, 
and  Neuion  Rockefeller,  though  he  started 
late,  comes  back  from  every  trip  these  days 
croultlng  ;ike  Jimmy  Durante. 

The  tension  di>ee  not  often  ihow  on  the 
■  urf.ice  They  have  all  learned  to  smile  for 
tb«  photi>gTaphera,  but  in  pnvate  things  are 


different.  Humphrey  aaked  an  old  friend 
lir'.p  htm  with  a  speech  the  other  day.  .,■ 
when  the  friend  refused,  the  Vice  Preside    • 
fired  off  a  letter  that  affronted  not  only  :   .■ 
receiver  but  hl«  own  staff. 

When  Senator  Chartea  Perry  CAlled  Rlch.r  i 
NUon  on   the  telephone  to  say  that  he  ;     i 
de«clded    t.o  come  out  publicly  for  Govpf    r 
Rockefeller.  Mr.  Nlion  let  It  be  known  • 
he  W.1B  not  amu.sed.  Even  Oene  McC.irt:. 
sense    of    humor    and    natural    courtesy 
often  overcome  by  the  endless  pretwiirc 
flvlni?    eatlni?  l>ad   meaU,  and  pretendl':/ 
be   eager    when    he    \s    really   exhausted        ; 
bored 

A  private  mee^tlng  here  this  week  betwp.n 
Humphrey  and  his  foreign  affairs  task  r  -  .. 
Illustrates  the  pressures  that  go  on  beh  .  i 
the  .scenes  Unlike  the  other  candltl:ii, 
Humphrey  has  had  to  face  the  problem 
trying  to  be  loyal  to  the  President  a-1...- 
seeming  to  t>e  Independent  and  faithful  •  • 
hlii  <)wn  views. 

Some  of  the  Kennedy  people  had  called 
Humphrey  before  the  me«tlng  to  Indi^i-- 
that  if  he  came  out  for  ending  the  bomr;.:..,- 
in  all  of  Vietnam,  maybe  they  would  eve:  - 
tuttllv  .support  him  But  even  the  Humphr.  . 
task  force  was  divided  on  what  the  Hump!.:-  . 
st.itement,  already  promised  publicity,  shoi::d 
say. 

THE     TWO     VIEWS 

One  view  pre.sented  to  the  Vice  Preside 
w.ui   that    the   North   Vietnamese  were   iii  ;  - 
eating  on  the  battlefield.  If  not  In  the  P  r 
ueBtotlatlons.  tliat  they  were  ready  for  .i  .     :  - 
promise.   The  enemy   h.-id  stopped  rocki;. 
Saigon  ;ind  the  other  Vietnamese  clUes    :    - 
casualty    rate   w;ia   visibly  down   during       . 
last   few   weeks.  Thesse  were  signals,  aco.  ■:   ■ 
tng  to  this  view,  .-vnd  maybe  the  Vice  Prt     - 
dent  should  assume  they  were  significant  .  :  i 
think  about  calling  for  an  end  of  the  bon.ij- 
Ing. 

But  wait.  saJd  other  advisers:  There  ■■ 
clear  evidence  that  the  enemy  was  not  ■. 
.'.ending  more  and  more  men  from  the  N  >.-■  . 
Into  South  Vietnam,  but  preparing  U-r  . 
major  offensive  against  the  Americans  .:.  l 
St-Hith  Vietnamese  In  the  dtles.  How  w>:.! 
the  Vice  President  explain  calling  for  an  .  .: 
to  the  bombing  If  the  enemy  offen.^..v 
started''  How  could  he  Justify  such  a  pr ... 
tlon  In  a  campaign  even  If  the  bomb  ^.• 
didn't  affect  the  enemy  Infiltration?  .Am 
what  wovild  Lyndon  Johnson  say  and  do' 

Humphrey  and  his  aides  met  for  over  •  ■> 
hours  In  his  office  on  C.tpltol  HIU.  and  how    •• 
resolved  the  dilemma.  If  at  all.  will  no:     e 
known     until     the    statement    he    prob.i!    . 
wishes  he  had  never  promised  comes  out. 

Meanwhile,  he  has  been  flying  here  ..;  : 
there,  dodging  antiwar  plcketers,  fenced  n 
by  cops,  making  speeches  night  and  day.  :•  - 
Ing  on  every  free  television  show  he  can  ti:.  i 
raising  funds.  hUlng  staff,  writing  letters  '  ) 
his  old  friends  In  the  Kennedy  camp  and  '.:■<• 
press,  and  e^en  getting  out  a  picture  cam- 
paign book,  captions  by  Humphrey. 

It  Is.  at  beet,  a  crazy  business,  hard  on  the 
feet  .and  hell  on  a  rational  mind,  and  one 
of  the  (xld  things  about  It  these  days  is  that 
somehow  the  frontrunners  seem  more  wor- 
ried than  the  challengers. 

Maybe  ;t  is  the  prospect  of  victory,  with 
all  Its  terrible  responsibilities,  which  makes  a 
maji  a  little  desp>erate,  while  the  prosf>ect  ■•'- 
defeat  at  least  promises  release  from  the  tu- 
mult. Whatever  it  Is.  all  the  candidates  at 
least  have  one  thing  In  common — they  all 
pretend  In  public  and  complain  about  the 
systerm  In  private,  and  in  this  sense  they  rtll 
deserve  a  little  pity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  PERTAINING  TO 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  .request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  V 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Sjx-aker.  I  take  this 
lime  to  announce  that  on  tomorrow 
House  Joint  Resolution  1371.  to  provide 
that  it  be  the  -sense  of  Congress  that  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  be 
called  by  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United 
States  in  1971.  will  be  taken  up  under  a 
unaiumoiis-con.sent  request. 


PAKISTAN  IS  TOO  GOOD  A  FRIEND 
TO  LOSE 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  Hou.sc.  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida iMr.  SiKESl  IS  recognized  for  30 
minutes.  , 

Mr    SIKES.   Mr.    Speaker,    our   ^ood 
friends  in  Pakistan  are.  with  good  rea- 
son   disturbed  about  a  coolness  which 
has  developed  between  our  two  nations. 
We  should  be  even  more  disturbed — we 
are  not  blameless.   We  are  not  now  ex- 
liibitinK  the  .same  degree  of  friendship 
for  this  strong  and  independent  country 
that  we  once  did.  Notably,  we  have  re- 
fused to  help  Pakistan  mainUin  Its  de- 
fen.ses:  this  despite  the  fact  that  India, 
which  Pakistan  does  not  trust,  is  obtain- 
Ini:  a  constant  supply  of  the  latest  weap- 
ons from  various  sources  and  a  .steady 
outpouring  of  cash  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury.   Pakistan,    being    denied    new    and 
modern  weapons  from  us.  not  even  being 
able  to  obtain  spares  for  the  weapons  al- 
ready in  inventory,  has  had  to  look  else- 
where   for    friendship    and    support.    It 
would  be  well  to  look  at  the  fact  that 
down  through  the  years,  it  has  been  Pak- 
istan which  has  voted  with  us  in  the 
United  Nations  and  supported  us  In  In- 
ternational   conferences,    while    India, 
time  after  lime,  was  voting  against  us. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  United  States 
has  attempted  to  be  very  careful  In  seek- 
ing to  preserve  a  balance  in  its  relations 
with  both  India  and  Pakistan  because  of 
the  complex  political-diplomatic  strug- 
gle in  the  vast  and  heavily  populated 
Indian  subcontinent.  But  through  the 
manner  in  which  this  action  has  been 
carried  on.  the  effect  has  been  to  Irritate 
Pakistan  and  achieve  no  gains  in  India. 
Tlie  present  difficult  situation  Is  a  recent 
development.  Under  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  estab- 
lished an  especially  close  relationship 
with  Pakistan,  and  that  country  re- 
si3onded  by  joining  the  anti-Communist 
and  SEATO  alliances. 

The  United  SUtes- Pakistani  alliance 
began  to  deteriorate  in  1962  when  Wash- 
ington initated  a  military  assistance  pro- 
pram  to  India  following  Chinese  Com- 
munist border  incursions  in  Ladakh  and 
the  Northeast  Frontier  Agency.  Pakistan 
felt  that  this  increased  the  Indian  threat 
to  its  own  security  and  would  ser%'e  to 
harden  New  Dellii's  opposition  to  any 
change  in  the  status  of  disputed 
Kashmir.  Moreover,  the  regime  of  Presi-' 
dent  Ayub  Khan  took  offense  at  what  it 
considered  to  be  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration's preferential  treatment  of 
India,  a  neutral,  as  against  Pakistan,  an 
ally. 

Relations    between   Washington    and 
Rawalpindi  reached  a  low  ebb  during  the 


India-Pakistani  hostilities  of  August  to 
September  1965.  The  United  States  re- 
acted to  the  fighting  by  suspending  arms 
aid  to  both  countries.  This  has  remained 
the  basic  American  policy  to  the  present, 
although  the  United  States  decided  in 
April  1967  Uiat  it  would  permit  the  sale 
of  spare  parts  for  military  equipment  on 
a  case  by  case  basis. 

The  U  S  arms  suspension  was  under- 
taken in  a  negative  sense  to  promote  the 
objective  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  In  jjohcy  state- 
ment of  April  1967.  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration said: 

The  United  States  will  continue  W  keep  its 
military  sales  policy  under  careful  review  to 
msure  that  it  is  not  contributing  to  -'n  ..rms 
race  between  India  i.nd  raki.st;uv  \\^; '"^"P; 
iv  hope  that  both  countries  will  m.  ke 
nronress  in  resolving  the  problems  and  dif- 
?erS  that  divide  them  and  that  they 
accord  an  increasing  priority  in  the  a  loca- 
tion of  their  resources  to  upncultural  i.i.U 
industrial  development. 


The  United  States  has  not  achieved  its 
objectives   through    the   i>olicy   "f   a'"^^ 
suspension.  While  it  has  not  contributed 
to  an  arms  race,  the  arms  buildup  m 
India,  nonetheless,  has  proceeded,  with 
increasing   anxiety   on   Pakistan'.s   part. 
India  has  continued  to  purcha.se  arms 
from  Britain  and  has  received  a  si^:nifi- 
cant    quantity     of     military     hardware 
from    the    Soviet    Union.    Moreover,    it 
maintains   the   production    of   weapons 
from  domestic  industries  and  has  set  up 
with  Soviet  collaboration  three  factories 
to  manufacture  Mig-21    fiphters.  Paki- 
stan, with  only  a  sinple  ordnance  plant 
that  produces  small  arms,  has  countered 
by  turning  to  Communi.st  China.  Chine.se 
aid  has  consisted  mainly  of  about  80  ol 
the   older  Mig-19   fighters  and  an  un- 
known   number   of    T-59    tanks,    which 
apparently    represent    a   much    smaller 
quantity  of   weaponrj-   than   India   has 
received  from  the  Soviet  Union  alone. 

Despite  the  intense  and  obviously 
genuine  Pakistani  fear  of  India,  the 
Ayub  regime  has  kept  at  arms  length 
from  Peking.  It  openly  admits  that  its 
present  foreign  policy  aims  at  .striking  a 
balance  between  Washington.  Peking 
and  Moscow.  Pakistan  has  approached 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  for  weapons  and  has  continued 
and  expanded  its  so  far  successful  eco- 
nomic development  programs.  Moreover, 
the  Government  has  ousted  excessively 
pro-Chinese  officials — most  notably  for- 
mer Foreign  Minister  Bhutto  in  1966. 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  United 
States  will  face  the  problem  of  main- 
taining its  influence  in  Pakistan  in  the 
face  of  Rawalpindi's  increasing  need  for 
military  modernization  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviet  Union  will  begin 
to  sell  weapons  to  the  Muslim  sUte. 
Despite  Chinese  assistance,  the  bulk  of 
weaponry  possessed  by  the  armed  forces 
consists  of  obsolescent  equipment  pre- 
viously supplied  by  the  United  States 
■  including  F-86  Sabre  jets.  100;  B-57 
bombers,  20;  and  four  armored  brigades 
made  up  of  mainly  M-4  Sherman.  M-47 
Patton,  and  M-48  Patton  tanks. 

The  question  of  militarj-  aid  to  Pakis- 
tan becomec  extremely  important  in 
terms  of  overall  U.S.  policy  objectives 
when  one  considers  that  the  armed  forces 


represent  the  political  power  structure  in 
llie  countrv.  Yet.  the  militar>-  in  Pakistan 
does  not  fit  the  sterctoype  of  the  "junta" 
found  in  other  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  Avub  regime  has  generally  followed 
sound  "policies,  both  politically  and  eco- 
nomicallv  .speakin?.  11  has  promoted  rep- 
resentative    government     through     the 
creation  of  •ba.sic  democracies"  at   the 
local  level  of  fiovernment  and  allowed  a 
pre.sidential  election  in  1965  which  con- 
stituted  a   step   forward.    Economically. 
Paki-stan  has  achieved  impressive  gain.s 
in  the  last  10  years  and  represents  one  of 
the  few  success  stories  of  U.S.   foreign 
aid    The  regime  has  utilized  American 
as.«istance  effectively  and  has  based  its 
development    programs    primarily    upon 
private  enterpri.se.  Moreover,  it  also  has 
riven  top  iJriority  to  a;^riculture  over  the 

vears.  .  , 

A  pro-ram  of  limited  mihtary  a--i.  t- 
ancc  to  Pakistan  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  better  ur,dfrstand- 
inp  with  Paki.stan  in  relation  to  its  p-.l- 
icies   toward  Peking   ?i>d   perhaps  eitn 
more  .so  to  Mo.scow.  which  can  be  ex- 
pected  to   continue   its   efforts   to   p.:sh 
Pakistan   to  a    i^reater   reliance  on   the 
public  sector  of  the  economy.  Pakistan  s 
pre.sent  policies  will  probably  work  in  the 
Ion!.'  run  to  increase  stability  throuphout 
tlie  entire  Indian  subcontinent.  Without 
additional  US.  .support,  which  certainly 
IS  deserved,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Die 
Ayub   regime  can  maintain   its  pre.srnt 
eour.se  m  ttie  face  of  prowinp  deteriora- 
tion   and    obsolescence    of    the    aimrd 
forces.  This  factor  will  likely  influence 
Pakistan  to  turn  increasinely  to  Com- 
muni.st China  or  perhaps  now  to  the  So- 
viet Union.   At  home,   the   Government 
may  have  to  further  increas?  defen.se  ex- 
penditures: while  this  has  not.  ?s  yet.  af- 
fected   the   economy,    future    sharp   up- 
.swinps  in  the  military  budget  will  un- 
doubtedly come  at  the  expense  of  the 
economic   development   program    All  of 
these  prospects  are  detrimental  from  the 
US    viewpoint.   The   John.son   adminis- 
tration has  tacitly  admitted  the  need  to 
restore  .some  kind  of  miliUry  a.s.si.stance 
when  it  approved  the  sale  of  .'^pare  parts 
to  Pakistan  in  1967  and  reportedly  sanc- 
tioned the  sale  of  100  U  S.-built   M-47 
Patton  tanks  from  West  Germany. 

The  United  States  will  no  doubt  face 
stronc  Indian  objections  if  it  decides  to 
resume  militarv-  assistance  to  Pakistan. 
Acain.  let  me  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
Pakistan  which  has  been  our  friend 
throueh  the  years,  not  India.  Despite 
massive  aid  running  into  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars.  India  has  been  found 
in  the  enemy  camp  much  more  than  in 
ours  We  are  now  in  position  where  fur- 
ther refusal  to  help  Pakistan  would  cost 
us  a  friend,  a  pood  and  needed  friend. 

This  would  be  an  extremely  unfortu- 
nate policy  and  I  hope  our  present  course 
will  speedily  be  corrected  by  the  U.S. 
Government. 


MAKE    THE    POST    OFFICE    A    GOV- 
ERNMENT   CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  LMr.  Hechx.fr]  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 
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Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker  I  a-slc  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i^entleman  from  West 
Virgmia'' 

There  was  no  iibiectlon 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  earlier  today  the  House  sent  to 
conference  the  bill  which  concerns  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  postal  service 
I  supported  the  motion  of  the  ut-i.tleman 
from  New  York  Mr  Ditski  !  U^  send 
the  bill  to  cf)nference  to  consider  the  nec- 
essary action  proposed  in  the  amendment 
of  the  other  body  However.  I  would  like 
to  bring  up  one  point  which  was  not 
mentioned  dunnn  the  debate  I  feel  that 
the  action  contemplated  m  the  Senate 
amendment  concerninK  the  cutback  does 
not  really  Ket  to  the  root  of  the  problem 
of  the  postal  service  The  .s.nind  remedy 
woulil  iie  to  put  the  postal  .service  on  a 
busln«Bllke  basis  I  do  not  -hink  that 
any  action  talked  about  nn  Uie  floor  of 
the  House  this  afternoon  nr  m  commit- 
tee has  really  come  to  unps  ■vith  this 
problem 

The  report  of  the  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Orijanization  entitled 
Toward  Postal  Excellence.  '  outlines 
very  clearly  some  of  the  problems  whicii 
face  the  postal  service  and  which  need 
serious  attention  by  this  Consjress  if  we 
are  t?oini?  to  reduce  costs  m  llic  postal 
service 

At  the  present  time  the  annual  ui>erat- 
int:  deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
runs  well  over  Si  billion  Takint;  out  pub- 
lic service  costs,  the  deficit  runs  over 
$450  million  annually  despite  the  rate  in- 
creases voted  by  the  ConKress  last  year 
First  class  postage  of  6  cenus,  oi  course, 
more  tlian  pays  its  own  way  The  cost 
coverage  of  first-class  mail  is  now  109 
percent  Third-class  mall  before  the  rate 
increase  paid  67  percent  of  the  cost  of 
delivery  Now  it  pays  81  percent  The 
public  gets  the  feeling  it  is  paying  more 
and  more  for  less  and  less  service  Yet  I 
think  all  of  us  reluctantly  suppxirted  the 
move  to  send  this  bill  to  conference,  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  immediate  thing 
that  could  be  done  to  avcjid  the  threat- 
ened reduction  m  service  This  is  like  an 
ice  pack  applied  to  a  more  ba.^ic  illness. 

The  headmtis  of  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion report.  I  think,  give  a  clue  as  to  what 
needs  to  be  done  in  the  postal  service.  I 
would  like  to  run  down  the  headings 

The  Post  OfBce  in  Crisis.  '  The  Quality 
of  Postal  Service."  "A  Postal  Catas- 
trophe Chicago.  •  Di.ssatisfaction  With 
E>ay-to-Day  Mail  Seivice,  Unrespon- 
siveness to  Public  Needs.  ■  Antiquated 
Personnel  Practices.'  Poor  Working 
Conditions.  ■  Limited  Career  Opportu- 
nities and  Training.  ■  Inadequate  Sys. 
tern  for  Supervision.  '  "Unproductive 
Labor-Management  Relations.  '  '  The 
Growing  and  Unnecessary  Deficit,"  "The 
Hit;h  Cost  of  Postal  Service.  Opportu- 
nities for  Savmgs — Postal  Productivity." 
Potential  Improvements  From  Tech- 
nology." "Managing  for  Savings,  '  Real- 
izing Potential  Savings."  The  National 
Postal  Rate  System  " 

In  conclusion.  Mr  Speaker,  this  Com- 
mission, which  was  chaired  by  Mr  Fred- 
erick R  Kappel.  who  is  chairman  of  the 


board  of  directors  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone ti  Telegraph  Co  made  the.se  ob- 
servations 

The  problem*  which  our  p<>«ial  service  will 
fiice  in  tlie  next  decade  c-onntltute  a  miiuage- 
ment  challenge  as  great  us  any  In  our 
economy 

Tlie  challeime  sinftply  cannot  be  met 
through  the  pre.sent  management  struc- 
ture The  .sen.se  of  the  Coininlssion  was 
'Apll  expressed  by  one  o[  its  members: 

What  the  P'wt  OtTlre  iiee<l.s  Ls  manngement 
ieiiclershlp  it  needs  .i  management  free  to 
manige  with  all  that  entails  aiithorllles 
matrhed  *lth  responsibilities:  a  sound  cost 
.icciuiiumg  and  an  Information  system  so 
that  Ihev  know  where  tliev  have  heen  .aid 
where  they  .ire  going 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  recommend 
that  veiy  close  attention  be  ttiven  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  Post  Office 
C'otnmittees  in  both  this  House  and  the 
other  body  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Kappel  Commission  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  we  can  cure  the  ills  of  the 
p  )StaJ  service  and  reduce  the  deficit:  by 
putting  the  post  office  on  a  businesslike 
basis 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REORGANI- 
ZATION BILL 

The  SPEAKER    Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
Mr    SrHWENCKLl    is   recognized   for   30 
mimitvs 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker. 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  prompt  me 
t )  take  the  floor  today  to  urge  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  by  the  House 
Rules  Committee  of  the  congressional 
reorgani/.ation  bill 

Two  specific  things  have  made  it  in- 
lumbeiit   that  I  do  this 

First,  the  consideration  of  ti.e  bill.  S 
2658.  ui  increase  the  size  and  weights  of 
trucks  in  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee As  you  know.  I  have  taken  the 
floor  .several  times  to  point  to  the  need 
for  more  extensive  studies  of  this  bill 
Committee  hearmgs  were  .short  and  con- 
sideration In  executive  .session  even 
.shorter  Because  of  the  great  burdens  of 
an  already  overworked  minority  staff  on 
the  Public  Works,  the  assistance  avail- 
able to  me  to  do  the  needed  research  was 
not  as  great  tis  it  would  have  been  if  we 
had  adequate  minority  staffing  on  con- 
gre.ssional   committees. 

The  congressional  reform  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  Rules  Committee  does 
provide  for  needed  minority  staffing, 
nus  is  a  ri>;ht  I  have  led  for  several 
years  While  I  was  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Conference  Committee  on  In- 
creased Minority  Staffing,  research  dis- 
clu.sed  that  there  were  on  the  average 
10  majority  committee  staffers  for  every 
one  minuriiy  .staffer  While  the  situation 
hius  improved  some  over  the  past  2  years, 
mucii  more  needs  to  be  done  In  fact,  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  now  has 
funds  for  another  minority  staffer,  but 
apparently  the  majority  has  failed  to  ap- 
prove such  a  (Kjsition  This  is  why  we 
need  the  congre.ssional  reorganization 
bill,  to  [)rotect  the  right  of  the  minority 
to  have  adequate  staff 

Second,  the  congressional  reform  bill 
contains  significant  provisions  regarding 
the  regulation  of  lobbyists  The  lobbying 


activity  on  behalf  of  the  truck  bill  dem- 
onstrates the  need  to  tighten  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law.  By  conferrhi 
jurisdiction  of  lobby  reporting  to  th. 
Comptroller  General,  broadening  tiie 
definitions  of  what  lobbyists  must  report 
and  i)utting  t^eth  Into  the  penalties  toi 
violation,  lobbying  activities  would  b. 
above  board  and  t)eyond  suspicion. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  passage  of  the  con- 
gressional reform  bill  would  strengtiie;, 
Congress 

It  would  lncrea.se  confidence  in  Con- 
gress. 

It  would  better  enable  Congress  to  deal 
fully  and  adequately  with  leuislatlon 

It  would  give  the  minority  the  staff  i' 
needs  to  pre-sent  its  case. 

rRe(  K   si/.r   and   weight  tin.i.  ^noei.i)   ui 

DerERRCD 

Last  week  I  placed  before  the  Hou^e 
chapters  V  and  VII  of  a  doctoral  disserta- 
tion written  by  Dr.  John  Puller  III.  o: 
Washington  State  University.  Today  I 
offer  the  most  significant  chapter  of  Di 
Fuller's  work — his  conclusions.  Here  one 
again  is  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  i>: 
the  testimony  before  the  Public  Wori> 
Committee. 

Dr.  Fuller  states: 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ihe  esti- 
mated .innu.il  public  ;ind  social  costs,  or 
either  one  ^.epa^ntely.  exceed  the  eetlmatpo 
.vnniial  carrier  benefits  by  a  wide  margin 

In  addition.  Dr.  Puller  states: 
Tlie  very  great  excesa  of  public  and  .soei.i 
costs  over  the  private  benetlts  discovered  tv, 
this  thesis  sutjgestR  that  any  general  mot<  i 
vehicle  size  .ind  weight  lncre;u»e  .it  this  tliiii 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  In  public  eoonomii 
policy 

I  hope  the  Memt)ers  will  read  the  well 
documented  conclusions  embodied  in  Dr 
Fuller's  last  chapter,  which  follows: 

CmiTrR  VlI-C'uNcn-sioN.s  .*Nn  Kecommkn 
DATioNS  With  Respeci  ro  the  fiRRKNi 
Proposals  f-oR  Revision  of  Motor  Vihii  ;  i 
.Si/.r  ANti  Weight  Standards 

INTRuDfCTlON 

liitercst  .iiid  concern  have  been  evident  i-i. 
m  regard  to  motor  vehicle  sizes  and  weight 
by  numerous  highway  users  and  other  panic- 
over  the  years  To  conserve  the  public  invest 
ment  In  highway  facilities  and  to  protect  tin 
salety    and   convenience   of    non-commerci  i 
hlKhw.iy    users    from    the   deleterious   etTec 
of  verv  large  and  heavy  motor  vehicles,  con. 
merclal  hlghvi-ay  users  have  been  limited  !•■. 
I  tw  in  the  types  of  motor  velilcles  they  ni.e 
operate  over  the  highways    Almost  from  the 
beginning  of   modern   motor   traiisportatujii 
maximum  dimensions  of  size  .aid  weight  ■ 
motor   vehicles   have    been   regulated   In    t:i' 
US  .   prim.uUy    by   the   states   biit   in   recci  ' 
years  by  the  Federal  government  as  well 

Federal  and  stale  regulation  coexist  In  tii.' 
held  of  motor  vehicle  size  and  weight  re- 
striction Federal  regulatory  standards  .irc 
relatively  new  They  have  applied  since  lyo'i 
to  motor  vehicle  operations  on  the  newlv - 
pL.nned  .iiid  constructed  Interstate  Hlghwav 
System  The  Federal  standards  have  pr  - 
liibited  "he  regular  ope.'atlon  til  equlpmen' 
exceeding  y6-;nch  widths,  axle  weights  'i 
18.00')  p<junds  single  and  32.000  pounds  tan- 
dem and  73  280-pound  gross  weights,  except 
iii.Uer  htaiidfalher-clause  provision.  State 
regulatory  standards  have  applied  for  severa. 
decades  to  motor  vehicle  operaUons  on  the 
state  Federal-ild  and  other  highway  systems 
The  slate  standards  differ  from  the  Federal 
maxmium  regulations  and  vary  as  between 
the  slates  although  there  are  regional 
similarities     The    states    not    only    regulate 
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vehicle  weight  and  width,  but  also  limit  the 
h.-ight  i.iid  length  of  vehicles  under  their 
jurisdiction 

PROBLEMS   OF   Sl/E   AND   WEIGHT   STANDARDS 

Motor  vehicle  sl?e  and  weight  standards 
draw  the  attention  of  many  important  Inter- 
ests partly  because  the  U  S  ,  in  common  with 
most  ether  countries,  has  a  policy  of  opening 
the  public  highways  to  common  use  by  all 
clas.ses  of  motor  vehicles  Except  for  some 
local  streets  or  scenic  parkways,  the  public 
highwavs  are  seldom  reserved  wholly  for 
iUlomobiles,  or  whoUv  lor  buses  and  uucks. 
Yet  these  two  broad  classes  of  vehicles  have 
diirerent  operating  characteristics  and  re- 
(luire  different  tyi>es  and  standards  of  high- 
way construction  A  special  problem  is  cre- 
ated by  the  l.irger  and  heavier  Uucks  and 
truck-tractor  combinations.  The  incremental 
public  costs  of  building  roads  for  trucks  and 
truck-tractor  combinations  are  very  high 
.tnd  often  dlfHcult  to  segregate  from  the  costs 
(or  building  roads  suitable  for  automobiles 
tnd  light  vehicles.  The  interaction  of  such 
vastly  dissimilar  vehicles  with  passenger  cars 
and  other  light  vehicles  can  produce  unde- 
Mrable  tratBc  congestion,  accident  exposure, 
extra  vehicle  operating  costs,  aversive  reac- 
tions from  automobile  operators,  and  social 
costs  falling  on  non-highway  users. 

Under  the  tvstem  of  earmarking  of  high- 
way revenues  that  is  penerally  used  in  the 
tr.S  .  trust-fund  financing  of  new  and  im- 
proved facilities  and  maintenance  of  ex- 
isting highways  is  provided  by  user  fee  pay- 
inenUs  by  both  cximmercial  and  non-com- 
mercial users  Kui  since  difTerent  highway 
construction  <ind  maintenance  costs  are  oc- 
casioned bv  the  difTerent  cl.asses  of  motor 
vehicles  and  their  varying  usage,  unresolved 
problems  have  arisen  as  to  the  proper  user 
tax  share  of  each  class.  Ptirthermore,  the 
external  .social  costs  imposed  by  one  motor 
vehicle  chuss  on  another  by  reason  of  physical 
IneompotablUty  In  the  use  of  the  same  road- 
way can  sometimes  be  minimized  by  highway 
construction  features  charged  to  the  offend- 
ing class,  but  the  users  adversely  affected 
generally  go  uncompensated.  The  allocative 
and  distributional  problems  arising  from 
social  cost  responsibUitles  and  the  public 
cost  requirements  for  avoidance  or  mlnimi- 
z-ation  of  such  costs  appear  to  have  influenced 
the  legislatures  to  make  what  are  essen- 
tiallv  political  decisions  in  the  allocation  of 
cost  responsibilitv  In  any  ca.^se.  the  economic 
and  technical  issues  of  costing  and  pricing 
are  difHcuU  to  resolve 

The  resolution  of  fundamental  questions  of 
highway  finance  and  pricing  has  further 
been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  adequate 
highway  cost  accounting  methods  and  rec- 
(.rds.  Iii  addition,  types  of  user  fees  are  em- 
ployed that  fall  to  reflect  closely  either  the 
costs  occasioned  or  the  benefits  received  by 
the   various   highway    user   groups. 

Becau.se  tOehways  can  have  significant  ex- 
ternal effects  on  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment and  the  lix-ation  of  residential  areas, 
iion-highwav  users  can  sometimes  benefit 
i:reatlv  froni  roads  and  highways  that  serve 
cfflcientiv  the  needs  of  commerce  and  de- 
mands of  travelers  For  these  reasons,  sev- 
eral argunients  have  been  put  forth  for  a 
t.on-user  .'^hare  in  highway  financing.  How- 
ever, equally  or  more  convincing  rationales 
(an  be  adv.inced  for  compensation  by  high- 
way users  tor  the  large  social  costs  occa- 
.•^loned  by  motor  vehicle  noise  and  smog  emis- 
sions and  by  the  dislocations  of  residential 
or  commercial  locations  caused  by  road 
building.  Such  social  costs  are  imposed  by 
vehicle  operations  on  millions  of  non-high- 
way users. 

The  pressures  from  owners  and  operators 
(  f  commercial  motor  vehicles  for  permission 
to  utilize  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  on  the 
public  highways  are  also  of  concern  to  other 
modes  of  transport.  To  the  extent  that  auto- 
mobile and  light  motor  vehicle  users  sub- 
sidize   commercial    motor    vehicle    users    by 


financing  an  excessive  share  of  the  ..nniial 
cost  of  the  highway  Ey£t<»m  in  comparison 
with  the  coets  they  occasion  or  the  benefits 
they  receive,  highway  transport  of  intercity 
freight  and  passengers  (by  bus)  is  provided 
an  uneconomic  comparative  advanl<)ge  over 
other  modes  of  uansport.  To  the  extent  that 
commercial  highway  users  do  not  pay  their 
cost-occasioned  share  of  the  total  luinual 
cost  of  the  highways  lus.'.lgned  to  users,  or 
liisofar  as  users  of  the  larger  and  heavier 
vehicles  make  inadequate  paymenus  toward 
the  costs  (including  social  ci-i-us)  they  oc- 
ciuslon.  the  compelitor.s  of  the  highway  mode. 
and  indirectly  all  tran.'jport  consumers,  .o-e 
uneconomically  disadvanUiged.  if  adequate 
and  efficient  lr<insrx>rt  nolwoiks  h.ive  already 
been  provided  by  oUier  forms  of  iransporUi- 
tion  large  non-highway  user  contributions 
to  highway  financing,  or  large  uncompen- 
sated social  costs  imposed  by  highway  users 
on  the  public,  will  result  in  additional  tin- 
economic  advanUges  to  the  conunercial  ciir. 
riers  by   the  highway   mode 

Consequently,  the  non-commerclai  high- 
way users,  competing  transport  modes,  and 
the  general  public  logically  view  with  much 
concern  the  expense  of  building  highways 
for  even  larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles. 
They  also  logically  desire  lussur.uice  that  the 
user  compensation  made  by  the  large  and 
heavy  vehicles  will  be  adequate  to  eover  the 
costs  occasioned.  The  mcremenuil  costs  of 
providing  highway  features  for  the  operation 
of  large  and  heavy  vehicles  mu.st  be  deter- 
mined by  appropriate  scientific  and  economic 
procedures.  Of  equal  importance  today  is  as- 
certainment of  the  social  costs  occasioned  by 
the  large  and  heavy  vehicles,  both  those 
which  fall  on  other  lilghway  tisers  .and  those 
whose  incidence  is  on  non-users  of  the  high- 
ways. However,  both  c<j61  areas  are  fraught 
with  difficulty  and  great  controversy,  and 
only  recently  has  much  effort  been  given  to 
quantification  of  social  costs  attributable  to 
different  types  of  highway  use  Tluis.  definite 
findings  of  the  additional  costs  lor  provid- 
ing lilghway  features  for  larger  and  heavier 
motor  velUcles  to  be  Justified  by  the  addi- 
tional benefits  from  operation  of  sucli  vehi- 
cles has  been  lacking. 

On   the   other   hand,    the   needs   of    com- 
mercial highway  transport  for  properly  de- 
signed and  economic  highway  facilities  can- 
not   be    neglected.    The    demands    of    com- 
merce  for   truly  efficient   transport  of   com- 
modities   cannot    be    thrust    aside    In    favor 
of    giving    sole    consideration    to    the    needs 
and    convenience    of    the    automobile    users. 
even   though   they   are    the   most    numerous 
users   of   highway   services.    Commercial    ve- 
hicle operators  do  pay   large  sums  for  pro- 
vision   and    maintenance    of    highways,    and 
common  use   of   the   highways  can   promote 
economies  of  utilization  in  which  all  high- 
way users  share.  In  total  amounts,  the  user 
fund  contributions  of  commercial  operators 
may   be  quite   adequate   to   cover   the   occa- 
sioned   highway    cost.s,    although    the    user 
payments    by    certain    classes    of    very    large 
and    heavy    motor    vehicles    are    not     Com- 
mercial  vehicles  of   large   .sizes   and   weights 
do  perform  an  essential  role  in   the   overall 
transport    nexus.    A   reasonable    balance   be- 
tween  the  claims  of  the  operators  of   light 
motor    vehicles    and    the    operators   of    lirge 
and  heavy  vehicles  must  be  sought   A  tenable 
policy    regarding    motor    vehicle    Fizes    and 
weights   must   take   into   account   the   bene- 
fits  that   can  come   from    the   operations   of 
larger   and   heavier    motor   vehicles,    as   well 
as  the  public  and  social  costs  occasioned  by 
the   use    of    the    public    highways    by    such 
vehicles 


current   INTERFST    in    motor  VEini-LE    SIZE    AND 
WEIGHT    PECULATION 

As  might  be  expected,  it  is  the  potential 
carrier  benefits  from  (operating  large  and 
heavy  commercial  vehicles  that  have  at- 
tracted the  current  attention  of  the  truck 
and  bus  operatrrs  to  the  issue  of  revised  size 


..nd  weight  standards   Commercial  operators 
.irgue  that  the  needs  of  commerce  and  rising 
operating    cu^ts    (from    inflationary    forces) 
make    upward    revision    of    .size    and    weight 
.standards  Imperative.  Few  other  avenues  of 
cost    reduction    appear    oiien    in    the    nunds 
of  the  bus  and  truck  operators   And  because 
of    comiietition    with    other    mcxles.    the    air 
and   rail   minies   in   ])articular,    these   oprra- 
i.Ts   do   not    wi'-h   to   raise   rates  more    than 
rising    costs    make    necessary.    Furthermi^re. 
it   is   their   opinion   that   the  capabilities   of 
the    highways    are    sulliclent    to    permit    op- 
t  rations  of  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  wiih- 
(jut   hazards    to   safety   or   damage    to   high- 
wavs    They  argue  that  highways  as  now  de- 
signed   and   built    are   of    adequate   strength 
to    permit    operation    of    larger    and    heavier 
vehicles  without  ijroduction  of  extra  public 
costs    ir    additional    uncompensated    social 
costs  to  other  highway  users  The  social  costs 
tailing  on  nonhighway  users  appear  not  to 
be  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  to  those 
who  would  utilize  motor  vehicles  of  greater 
size  and  weight  than  are  currently  permis- 
sible.   Instead,    the    operators    of    large    and 
heavy    buses    and    trucks    implicitly    assume 
that  the  services  of  highway  transport  have 
overcompensated  society  for  the  social  costs 
of   highway    noise   and    smog    through    con- 
tributing lower  real  transfer  costs  lor  com- 
modities. 

Some   relevant   facts   are    ijertinent     Since 
the  introduction  of  the  Federal  standards  lor 
size   and   weight   of   motor   vehicles   in    1956. 
the  Interstate  System   has   been  more   than 
half    complet-Pd     And   the    mileage    of   other 
highways  has  been  extended  and  improved 
Total    transport    demands    have    grown    tlra- 
matically.  including  those  involving  the  ren- 
dering of  highway  services  to  motor  vehicles 
Thus,  given  the  skills  and  productive  facili- 
ties of  the  bus  and  trucking  industries,  the 
employment    of    modern    vehicles   of    greater 
size  and  weight  improved  performance  capa- 
bilities IS   at  last  possible    In   view  o1   these 
facts    and    the    potential    gains    In    reduced 
operating  costs,  those  bus  and  trucking  in- 
terests pressed  for  introduction  of  a  bill   in 
the  Congress  in  1967  to  update  and  upgrade 
the   Federal   size   and   weight   standards    lor 
application  on  the  Interstate  System.  How- 
ever, if  the  proposed  legislation  becomes  law. 
most  interested  groups  expect  that  the  pres- 
sures to  authorize  similar  standards  on  other 
slate    highway   systems   v^ill    become   urgent 
at   once.    Numerous    attempts    have   already 
been  made   to  induce   the  state   legislatures 
to  adopt  legislation  relaxing  slat*  size   and 
weight  restrictions.  Because  of  the  probabil- 
ity that  more  liberal  Federal  standards  ap- 
plicable to  the  Interstate  System  would  in- 
clude use  of  other  state  highway  systems  by 
larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles,  the  issues 
have  become  of  general  signilicance  and   of 
tireat  public  importance 

This  thesis  has  carefully  considered  the 
carrier  operating  cost  savings  that  might  be 
obtainable  as  a  result  of  more  liberal  size 
and  weight  standards.  It  has  also  attempted 
to  quantify  the  annual  magnitudes  of  such 
potential  earner  operating  cost  savings.  In 
addition,  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
representatives  of  all  interested  groups  in 
the  1968  Senate  Hearings  on  S.  2658.  a  bill 
to  raise  the  size  and  weight  limits  applicable 
to  the  Interstate  System,  have  been  examined 
and  critically  evaluated  in  Chapter  IV  That 
bill,  as  amended,  would  allow  the  operation 
(if  vehicles  102  inches  wide  with  20.000-  and 
34.000-pound  single  and  tandem  axles  and 
gross  weights  in  excess  of  100.000  pounds  on 
tlie  IntersUite  System.  The  best  available 
evidence  as  to  the  annual  magnitude  of  the 
(arrier  benefits  (savings  in  operating  costs) 
possible  from  incremental  lncrea.ses  in  the 
size  and  weight  limits  has  been  exhaustively 
reviewed  and  ti-.e  resulting  estimates  have 
beer  presented  in  Chapter  V.  Unlike  most 
works  <n  this  subject,  this  thesis  has  not 
neglected    to    identify    the    marginal    public 
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»nd  social  eo«U  that  would  Inevitably  result 
from  the  operation  of  larger  and  heavier  ve- 
hicles than  are  presently  le«tal  on  the  Fed- 
eral and  state  hlKhway  systems  uf  -.he  U  3 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  quantify  these 
relevant  offsetting  public  and  social  costs  to 
the  '-arrler  benefits  in  operating  cost  savings 
Chapter  VI  presents  the  authors  estimates  of 
the  olTsettlng  cosu  to  the  carrier  benettu 
found  in  Chapter  V 

The  purpose  of  tills  final  chapter  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  synthesis  jf  the  urgumenla  for  Aiid 
against  revision  of  size  and  weight  reetrlc- 
tions  on  motor  vehicles;  to  compare  the  gains 
in  carried  'iperatlng  cost  savings  with  the 
public  and  iixrlal  costs  involved  to  ascertain 
whether  significant  net  benefit^'  "o  society 
will  be  forthcoming;  and  to  suggest  some  rec- 
ommendations for  public  decision-making 
with  respect  to  issues  involving  the  condi- 
tions of  use  of  the  public  highways  In  par- 
ticular the  economic  significance  of  the 
large  i<ap  found  t)etween  -he  expected  carrier 
benetlts  .ind  the  probable  public  and  social 
coBM  win  be  pointed  out  The  findings  of  this 
th««ls  are  imperfect  and  Incomplete,  but  they 
represerrt  a  start  toward  the  kind  of  serious 
imalysl*- that  is  greatly  needed  to  reeolve 
issues  in  highway  and  transportation  policy 
alonn  more  economic  lines  all  factors  given 
conaideratlor  Unless  full  .iccount  Is  taken  of 
•ill  the  costs  involved,  the  public  interest  in 
an  adequate  and  economical  transportation 
system  will  not  be  served  The  standards 
under  which  large  and  heavy  motor  vehicles 
are  currently  operated  should  not  be  revised 
upward  unless  the  total  real  benetlts  ex- 
pected to  result  can  be  shown  to  exceed  all 
of  Uie  public  highway  costs  and  the  social 
costs  that  would  arise  from  such  a  change. 
Indeed,  to  be  economic  the  net  benefits  from 
iuch  a  change  would  have  to  be  greater  than 
all  cfwts  by  as  much  as  the  benefits  exceed 
the  relevant  costs  for  other  alternative  ac- 
tions and  investments  m   the  economy  ' 

SUMMARY  REVIEW  OF  THE  BENEFTTS  AND  COSTS 
UF  HIGHKR  SIZE  AND  WEIGHT  LIMrTS  rOI 
HtOHWATS 

The  beneftta  of  motor  vehicle  size  and 
weight  increases  with  which  this  thesis  has 
been  onceried  are  the  direct  carrier  savings 
expected  to  flow  irom  the  reduced  operating 
costs  to  be  exp>erlenced  by  the  consumers 
utilizing  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  Such 
operators  expect  to  carry  more  freight  per 
vehlcle-mlle  and  to  .ichieve  lower  expendi- 
tures per  ton-mile  of  freight  for  such  items 
as  labor,  fuel,  and  equipment  depreciation. 
Furthermore,  some  carriers  expect  certain 
terminal  handling  costs  to  decrease  to  an 
extent  under  revised  size  and  weight  stand- 
ards Although  the  carrier  outlays  on  some 
cost  Items  may  rise,  and  higher  vehlcle-mlle 
operating  costs  will  result,  the  ton-mile  cost 
of  carrying  freight  is  expected  to  fall  with 
increased  vehicle  weight  and  cubic  capacity. 
In  short,  the  carriers  expect  substantial 
economies  to  accrue  from  larger  and  heavier 
motor  vehicle  equipment  In  addition,  they 
expect  to  reduce  their  unit  costs  relative  to 
those  of  competing  modes  of  traiiiiportatlon 

The  total  savings  expected  to  accrue  an- 
nually to  highway  users  is  the  sum  of  savings 
to  bus  operators  and  to  the  common,  con- 
tract, and  private  motor  carriers  of  freight 
Aa  was  estimated  in  Chapter  II.  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  total  intercity  ton- 
mile  output  of  motor  vehicle  freight  carriage 
produced  annually  In  the  U  3.  can  be  ex- 
pected to  utilize  larger  and  heavier  freight 
equipment  than  the  types  that  may  now  be 
used  under  existing  regulations  pertaining  to 
the  Interstate  System  and  the  highway  sys- 
tems of  most  of  the  states    This   15  percent 


'  That  Is,  the  beneflt-cost  ratio  as  well  as 
the  total  net  benetlts  for  size  and  welnht 
liberalization  must  be  compared  with  the 
beneflt-coet  ratios  and  total  net  t>enent8  an- 
ticipated from  other  regulatory  changes  and 
public  investment  propo6als  in  the  economy 


involves  a  substaJitlal  volume  of  Intercity 
freight  movement  but  It  only  aonounta  to 
about  1  percent  of  the  Intercity  freight  ton- 
mileage  transported  by  all  modes  In  the  US 
It  should  be  noted  that  most  motor  vehicles 
are  In  no  way  limited  by  the  maximum  size 
iUid  weight  stanrtard.s  now  In  effect  at  the 
state  and  Federal  levels  .^^cordlngly.  much 
bus  and  truck  traffic  wfll  continue,  at  least 
for  manv  years,  to  utilize  vehicles  that  lie 
within  the  present  size  and  weight  ranges 
even  In  the  case  nf  an  upward  revision  of 
motor  vehicle  size  and  weight  standards 

As  interest  ani'ing  e> unomlsts  engineers 
and  other  ifroups  lii  welfare  economics  and 
In  social  welfare  functions  Increases,  it  Is 
becoming  more  widely  understjxxl  that 
identification  if  business  c(Jsts  and  returns 
with  those  of  soi-lety  can  be  incorrect  unless 
all  economic  co.xis  and  benetlts  are  counted 
in  benefit-cost  i  alculatlons  Economic  costs 
and  benefits  are  those  conslderathjns  that 
are  p>ertlnent  to  bringing  about  an  eCQclent 
allocation  of  society's  limited  resources  The 
vehicle  size  and  weight  Issue  affords  an  ex- 
cellent case  example  of  industry  costs  for  pro- 
ducing freight  ton-miles  with  large  and 
heavy  motor  vehicles  that  do  not  reflect  all 
the  resource  costs  that  are  necessarily  In- 
volved. The  benefits  of  highway  size  ..nd 
weight  liberalization  consist  largely  of  the 
obtainable  carrier  operating  cost  .savings 
These  cost  savings  may  be  ivssumed  to  be 
largely  passed  on  to  the  public  In  lower  rates 
But  society  .s  costs  are  great  for  accommodat- 
ing larger  and  heavier  motor  vehicles,  al- 
though complex  and  very  difficult  to  ()uan- 
tlfy  While  It  Is  essential  for  an  economist  to 
make  the  attempt  to  quantify  all  the  eco- 
nomic costs  of  permitting  upward  revision 
of  current  size  and  weight  limiw.  it  should 
b«  recognized  that  many  of  the  public  and 
social  cost  estimates  made  in  this  thesis  are 
initial  efforts  They  are  suggestive  rather 
than  definitive,  and  iU'e  claimed  to  l>e  viable 
only   within   wide  dollar-amount   ranges 

The  cost  effects  of  the  use  of  the  public 
highways  by  motor  vehicles  In  the  upper  size 
and  weight  ranges  can  be  divided  into  two 
categories  one  category  Involves  the  addi- 
tional costs  for  highway  construction  and 
maintenance  that  larger  and  heavier  vehicles 
necessitate  On  the  basis  of  a  ntunt>er  of 
scientific  studies,  it  has  been  found  that 
large  and  heavy  vehicles  affect  the  design 
standards  and  the  capital  lives  of  highway 
pavements  and  structures  In  predictable 
ways  Increased  regulatory  limits  can  also 
bring  about  greater  maintenance  needs  and 
can  require  increased  standards  for  geomet- 
ric design  of  roadways  and  intersections  All 
of  these  are  the  public  fnonetary  costs  of  pro- 
viding a  suitable  roadway  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  large  and  heavy  vehicles  Such  costs 
in  reality  are  part  .>i  the  <llrect  resource  cost 
per  ton-mile  and  per  pa.ssenger-mlle  of  pro- 
viding highway  transportation,  as  buses  and 
trucks  cannot  pnxluce  these  traffic  units  effi- 
ciently and  continuously  without  the  ways 
that  are  afforded  by  highways,  roads,  and 
streets. 

A  second  significant  category  of  cost  effects 
produced  by  large  and  heavy  vehicles  con- 
cerns what  are  known  in  economics  as  .social 
costs  These  take  many  forn\s  and  are  costs 
whose  incidence  fall  both  on  the  highway 
users  and  on  non- users  of  the  highways  Sp)e- 
cltlcaliy.  this  thesis  has  found  Incremental 
social  cost  elfects  tn  bear  on  users  iks  a  re- 
sult 'if  the  congestion  and  delays  caused  by 
large  and  heavy  vehicles,  incre&sed  accident 
rates,  and  the  greater  burdens  of  tension 
and  dlscomff  rt  experlence<l  by  drivers  of 
aut. .mobiles  tuul  other  light  vehicles  Non- 
highway  user'  c'.early  bear  many  of  the  effects 
from  lncrea.sed  noise  and  air  pollution  at- 
tributable to  the  operation  of  larger  and 
heavier  bu:>es.  trucks  and  truck-tractor  com- 
binations The  modil  competitors  if  trucks 
and  buses  may  lose  .significant  traffic  and 
revenue  frimi  liberalized  size  and  weight 
limits  which,   under  certain  conditions,  can 


be  considered  a  social  cost  At  the  present 
time  compensation  is  not  paid  for  any  or 
these  social  cost  effects  that  large  and  hesvv 
motor  vehicles  regularly  (jccaslon  and  it  ha.^ 
long  t>een  questioned  whether  the  operator^ 
of  those  vehicles,  especially  the  dlesel-pow- 
ered  over-the-road  buses  and  trucks.  pu\ 
adequately  for  the  costs  of  the  highway  plan' 
presently  required  for  their  use  under  exist- 
ing size  and  weight  restrictions 

(STIMATCf.  OF   CARRIER   COST   SAVINGS 

.^  major  premise  if  the  motor  carrier  advu 
( atfs  of  revised  sl/e  and  weight  limits  i.s 
that  increased  standards  governing  the  use 
of  the  public  highways  will  allow  the  opera- 
tion of  transport  equipment  having  a  .sub- 
stantial potential  for  carrier  cost  reduction 
Thl.s  thesis  has  found  that  general  preml.sc 
to  be  a  reasonable  one  However,  the  truly 
impi  rtant  questions  remain  to  be  answered 
what  are  likely  to  be  the  annual  magnitudes 
of  the  carrier  cost  savings?  Are  those  annual 
carrier  cost  savings  partially  or  completely 
offset  by  increased  public  costs  for  the  ways 
and  by  the  various  types  of  social  costs  that 
arc  attributable  to  large  and  heavy  motor 
vehicles'" 

In  Chapter  V.  it  was  shown  that  the  larg- 
est part  of  trucking  and  bus  (>p>eratlons  are 
variable  with  output  over  a  relatively  short 
.span  of  time  or  period  of  production.  Some 
50  to  60  percent  ( or  more  In  some  cases  i  ot 
total  trucking  costs  of  operation  are  found 
in  Une-haul  oijeratlons  All  of  these  are  vari- 
able costs  The  sunk  public  costs  invested 
in  the  highway  plant  are  of  a  highly  fixed 
nature,  but  the  costs  for  highway  sen-Ices 
borne  by  motor  carriers  through  the  pay- 
ment of  user  fees  are  largely  variable  wltli 
output  of  final  services  Short-haul  pick-up 
and  delivery  costs  are  essentially  of  the  same 
coet-behavlor  nature  i»s  Une-haul  costs 
( though  at  a  higher  level  per  ton-mile  trams- 
ported  I:  they  also  vary  cloeely  with  the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  in  the  short  run.  Terminal 
handling  costs  are  highly  variable  with  out- 
put in  the  aggregate,  although  they  do  con- 
tain hxed  elements  No  study  has  shown 
that  economies  of  scale  In  size  of  firm  exist 
to  .iny  substantial  degree  In  motor  trucking 
In  fact,  most  studies  have  reached  negative 
conclusions  on  the  economies  of  scale  m 
size  of  firm,  apart  from  decreased  unit  costs 
resulting  from  the  lengthier  hauls  over  ex- 
tended routes  and  fuller  loads  contributed 
to  by  concentrating  services  on  den-seU 
trafficked  roads  and  highways. 

Une-haul  trucking  exists  are  the  carrier 
costs  most  directly  affected  by  size  and 
weight  revision  The  largest  port  of  the  car- 
rier cost  savings  that  have  been  eetlmatcd 
for  operation  of  larger  and  heavier  vehicle." 
iu-ises  m  the  Une-haul  area.  Pick-up  and 
delivery  costs  were  determined  not  to  be  In- 
fluenced by  vehicle  size  and  weight.  This  t'^ 
because  the  number  of  shipments  a  driver 
can  handle  during  a  working  shift  is  a  prime 
determinant  of  the  dimensions  of  these  rela- 
tively small  vehicles.  Terminal  costs  may 
tie  affected  to  some  extent  by  vehicle  sizes 
and  weights,  but  the  relationship  Is  moBi 
uncertain. 

Several  industry  studies  of  line-haul  car- 
rier cost  savings  were  described  m  Chaptei 
V  However,  these  studies  (most  notably  the 
work  published  by  the  Pacitic  Logging  Con- 
gress >  often  exhibited  poor  experlmenuU 
design.  Inexact  measurements,  and  lack  o: 
specification  of  the  dependent  cost  variable.- 
th,it  is  essential  for  reliable  results  Only  lUc 
cstim  lies  bii-sed  on  data  assembled  by  th'- 
Fre:ghillner  Corporation  appear  as  valid 
measures  ol  the  costs  of  larger  and  heavier 
nitjUjr  vehicles 

The  cost  savlngji  estimates  for  larger  ,ind 
he.iv  ler  motor  vehicles  done  by  government 
ind  uovernnient-relaied  groups  appear  to 
have  t)eeii  made  with  greater  reliability  In 
particular,  the  Highway  Re.search  Board  ol 
the  National  JKc  ideiny  of  Sciences  published 
a  major  criss-sectional  accounting  cost  study 
In  ly6l  of  motor  vehicle  costs  In  relation  to 
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gross  vehicle  weight  That  study  (reported 
in  Highway  Research  Board  Bulletin  301) 
involved  data  from  611  motor  carriers.  Those 
carriers  i>perated  more  than  23.000  vehicles 
which  ranged  from  22.500  pounds  to  192.000 
pounds  gross  weight. 

another  governmenUl  estimate  of  the  car- 
rier costs  savings  possibilities  was  prepared 
bv  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  their  1964 
report  ,Wajim«m  Desirable  Dimensicms  and 
Wrxght'i  o/  Velnrlcs.   (House  Document  354). 

The  savings  estimates  presented  In  that 
volume,  based  on  the  earlier  HRB  accounting 
.  oM  studv.  can  be  utilized  to  determine  the 
magnitude  of  the  aggregative  carrier  operat- 
ing cost  savings  m  the  US  on  an  annual 
basis  Tlie  procedure  utilized  m  this  thesis 
made  use  of  BPR  r.stimates  of  the  composi- 
tion of  intercitv  vehicle  miles  by  vehicle 
type  and  weight  that  would  occur  under  the 
proposed  increased  size  and  weight  standards. 

Prom  the  studies  and  data  examined  in 
Chapter  V,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  average 
pross  ton-mile  carrier  costs  do  fall  with  ve- 
hicle weight  up  to  a  fairly  high  pross-welght 
plateau.  Thereafter,  those  unit  line-haul 
costs  remain  constant  These  results  take 
place  even  though  certain  cost  items  in- 
cluded exhibit  an  increasing  rate  of  rise  for 
some  of  the  high-gross  equipment  types. 
The  analyses  in  Chapter  V  revealed  that  the 
carrier  coet  .savings  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion of  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  could  be 
as  high  as  $326  million  or  as  low  as  $24 
million  aiinually,  depending  on  the  study  or 
method  adopted.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  carrier  savings 
in  operating  costs  might  well  range  from  $200 
million  to  $250  million  annually.  Due  to  the 
numerous  uncertajnties  involved  In  the  esti- 
mates, these  savings  could  be  higher  or  lower 
by  a  factor  of  50  percent  ($100  to  $375  mil- 
lion). Theee  estimates  include  the  line-haul 
earner  cost  savings  from  operating  motor 
vehicles  with  greater  cubic  and  weight  ca- 
pacity and  a  rough  estimate  of  possible  sav- 
ings in  terminal  cosus. 


ESTIMATES    OP    PVBl-IC    AND    SOCIAL    COSTS 

PHbhc  cosf.s^The  incremental  public  cost 
requirements  in  the  event  of  single-  and 
t;uidem-axle  weight-allowance  increases  from 
18,000  and  32.000  to  20,000  and  34.000  pounds. 
respe<tuvely.  were  estimated  as  one  offset  to 
the  expected  carrier  cost  savings.  The  esti- 
iruites  were  made  for  operations  on  the  rural 
Slate  primarv  svstems  of  the  29  states  in 
which  such  high  :>xle-weight  limits  are  not 
currentlv  j>ermitted. 

The  marginal  annual  pavement  cost  of 
constrticUng  additional  mileage  of  the  rural 
suite  primary  system  to  greater  standards 
Than  present  design  calls  lor  were  found  to 
be  surprlsinglv  small  (about  a  half-million 
dollars  vearly),  bivsed  on  figures  obtained 
trom  BPR  sources.  In  part,  this  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  slow  annual  expansion  of  that 
svstem's  mileage  lonly  a  1-percent  yearly 
(.-rowth  rate  was  projected).  However,  that 
result  was  also  partly  the  effect  of  the  neglect 
of  demand-change  effects  in  the  BPR  cal- 
.  Illations  The  Bureau  assumed  that  the 
ame  volume  of  freight  traffic  would  be 
transported  under  heavy  as  under  light  axle 
loadings,  in  spite  of  the  lower  carrier  unit 
costs  to  be  anticipated  from  increased  vehi- 
. ie  weight  allowances.  This  assumption  is 
most  likely  incorrect  bec.use  lower  motor 
earner  costs  and  rates  relative  to  other  trans- 
port modes  can  be  expected  to  result  in  in- 
( Teased  motor  earner  traffic. 

The  incremental  costs  of  minor  pavement 
niaintenance  for  the  current  and  annual  ad- 
ditional mileage  of  the  state  rural  primary 
.systems  were  also  found  to  be  low.  These 
costs  were  determined  by  projecting  the 
tindings  of  the  BPRs  Highway  Coet  Alloca- 
tion Sttidy  for  the  incremental  costs  per 
vehicle  mile  contnbuted  by  the  current  large 
,!iid  heavy  vehicles  on  the  vehicle  mileage  of 
travel  expected  of  yet  larger  and  heavier  mo- 
tor equipment  In  total,  the  additional  aver- 
•Hje  annual  costs  of  minor  pavement  main- 


tenance and  beavler  construction  of  new 
pavement  to  higher  standards  for  the  rural 
primary  system  were  found  to  approximate 
$7  million.  These  costs  would  all  be  the  re- 
sult of  heavier  axle  load-limits. 

Much  higher  public  costs  would  be  oc- 
casioned by  higher  axle  load-limits  for  re- 
conditioning of  the  existing  pavemenus  on 
the  state  rural  primary  system  to  greater 
standards  at  the  end  of  their  useful  lives. 
These  continuing  costs,  over  and  above  the 
costs  of  repavemcnt  to  18.000-  and  32.000- 
pound  standards,  were  estimated  at  $31  mil- 
lion in  29  states  for  the  first  year  after 
institution  of  the  proposed  higher  axle 
limits  However,  even  greater  public  costs 
would  be  borne  by  the  highr^ay  departments 
in  the  form  of  reduced  capital  lives  m  the 
case  of  highway  pavements  subjected  to 
higher  volumes  of  heavy-vehicle  trattic 

The   total   cost   of    reconditioning   existing 
pavements  at  the  end  of   tlieir  useful   lives 
and  reductions  in  the  length  of  lives  of  the 
capital    in    highway    pavements    was    found 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  by  competent  au- 
thorities to  range  from  $150  to  $251  million 
in  the  first   vear   alter  initiation  of    greater 
axle   limits.    The    authors    best    estimate    of 
these  public  pavement  costs  in  the  hrst  year 
after   a   change   in    weight   limits   would    be 
about  $225  million    The  annual  eosls  would 
decrease    gradually    therealter    until    in    13 
years  the  additional  public  costs  for  t  apital 
consumption  would  entirely  disappear    This 
reflects    the    expectation    that    all    highway 
pavements  would  require  resurlacing  by  that 
time.  On   an   average   annual   cost   basis   lor 
the   decade  after   initiation   of    higher   axle- 
load  standards  the  best  unnual  cost  estimate 
for    extra    reconstruction    costs    and    capital 
losses  is  about  $125  millions  However,  even 
this  very  large  figure  of  $125  million  a  year 
could  underestimrAe  the  annual  public  costs 
foi  pavement  resurfacing  and  reduced  capi- 
tal  life   to   the   extent   that   the   states    now 
allowing    higher    axle    load-limits    have    not 
completely    depreciated    their    highway    sys- 
tems  (originally  built  for   18.000  and  32.000 
pounds),   or   have   not    provided   resurlacing 
of  the  optimal  strength. 

Another  large  item  ol  public  highway  ex- 
penditure to  be  occasioned  by  greater  size 
and  weight  standards  would  be  lor  replace- 
ment and  strengthening  of  substandard 
bridges  to  prevent  undvie  .stress  and  danger 
of  failure.  As  has  been  mentioned,  current 
proposals  would  lift  gross-weight  limits  tor 
the  Interstate  System  from  the  73.280-pound 
level  up  to  the  lOO.OOO-pound  range  hy 
means  of  a  table  graduated  in  terms  ol  ve- 
hicle length  and  number  of  axles.  Heavier 
loads  in  that  range  would  create  the  need 
for  replacement  and  improvement  of  sub- 
standard bridges  approximately  three  years 
earlier  than  otherwise  would  be  needed.  On 
that  basis,  the  annual  costs  tor  bridge  re- 
placement could  total  trom  tllB  miiiion  to 
$1,400  million,  depending  on  which  bridges 
it  might  be  decided  to  replace.  The  author  s 
best  estimate  of  these  cxpense-s  on  an  aver- 
age annual  cost  basis  was  about  ^150  inilhon 
yearly. 

Altogether,  total  public  <  osi?  lor  .laiust- 
ing  highways  to  accommodate  the  operation 
of  vehicles  of  increased  sizes  and  v.eighus 
could  range  from  .s248  miiUon  to  $1  532  mil- 
lion per  year.  The  authors  best  estimate  of 
these  public  costs  was  about  $282  niillion  jjer 
vear  on  an  average  annual  coet  basis. 

Social  ros(.5.-~In  addition  to  the  very  large 
annual  public  cost  requirements  necessi- 
tated by  the  operation  of  larger  and  heavier 
commercial  mot«r  vehicles  than  are  pres- 
ently  allowed    to    use    the    public   liighways. 


^The  estimates  from  data  presented  in 
Chapter  VI  range  fiom  5-93  million  to  $150 
million  on  an  average  annual  cost  basis. 
Considering  that  the  majority  of  capital  loss 
would  take  place  In  the  first  few  years,  the 
author  has  adopted  $125  million  as  his  best 
estimate. 


there  are  social  costs  to  be  considered.  These 
would  be  borne  both  by  some  groups  of 
highway  users  and  by  non-highway  users.  In 
lact   the  public  in  general. 

Few  of  the  social  cost  effects  of  increased 
vehicle  standards  appear  to  be  directly  quan- 
tifiable   by    measuring   the   added   costs   im- 
posed  by  l.iiger  and  heavier  commercial   ve- 
hicles   on    other   economic    agents     However, 
one  ciusc  in  which  direct  quantification  ap- 
pe;irs    jjofsible    at    this    time    is    the    lass   to 
society    through    diversion    of     traffic    from 
other  transport  modes  Ui  tnicklng    This  Is  a 
social    co.st    under    the    conditions    that    ob- 
tain    today     in     transportation.     Thus,     the 
U  S      railroad     system     exhibits     significant 
excess    capacity; '  relative    to    motor    freight 
transportation,   it   is  often   a    low-cost   mode 
ol    carnage    in    terms    of    real    re.source   costs 
(,ill  important  transfer  costs  included  i ;  and 
the  railroads  have   been   induced   by  regula- 
tion to  overprice  their  services  on  the  basis 
ol   luUy  distributed  cosUs  rather  than  on  the 
lar   lower   relevant   marginal   or   incremental 
eOEt     standard.    The    social     loss     from    this 
.s(,urce  was  estimated  by  multiplying  the  dif- 
ference between  the  long-run  marginal  costs 
of    Ireight    carnage    by    motor   as    compared 
with    rail    transportation    by    Uie    estimated 
diverted     ton-miles     ol     long-distance     and 
high- value  Ireight.  The  added  resource  cost 
for  c.u-nage  by  motor  was  lound  to  be  about 
$57  million  annually.  Although  this  estimate 
may  be  too  high  or  too  low,  it  is  a  real  .social 
cost  that  must  be  taken  into  account  so  long 
as  highway  transport  cannot  completely  re- 
Ijlace  rail  transport  lor  the  carriage  o!  freight 
at  low  c<ist 

There  are  other  social  costs  that  cannot  be 
measurea  ,it  the  present  time  by  any  direct 
estimating  means.  These  cosus  ot   larger  and 
heavier    vehicles,    arise    in    connection    with 
highway  accidents,  irallic  congestion,  and  in- 
creitsed  driver  anxiety  tind  tension.  Cost  sur- 
rogates lor  these  types  of  .social  cosus  can  he 
devised  .(nd  estimates  may  be  calculated  on 
the  basis  ol  those  surrogates  lor  these  social 
costs.   In   the  case  ol   public   goods,  such   as 
highways,  the  social  costs  can  lie  vr,lued  liioi- 
rectly    in   terms   ol    the    public    nullification 
costs   required    to    negate    the    external    ois- 
economics  brought  about  by  the  use  cl  large 
and     heavy     vehicles.     Often     external     dls- 
economies'are  imposed  on  passenger  cars  .-nd 
other  light  motor  vehicles  by  the  larger  and 
heavier    tiucks.    An    example    o!    this    is    the 
decrctse  m  the  rate  of  irallic  How  because  of 
increased  congestion  at  intersections  and  on 
hills    Tlic    public   costs   required    to    nullity 
these  eflects  would  include  expenditures  for 
truck     climblnc     lanes,     truck     acceleration 
1  me=    more  spacious  intersections,  and  tral- 
fic    sigmaling    to   specially    direct    the    slower 
vehicles.   The   public   nullification   cost   sur- 
rogate   that    me.-isures    the    social    costs    to 
other  highways  users  can  be  regarded  as  the 
minimum  expenditure  neecicd  to  prevent  the 
social  costeilects  from  taking  place. 

The  public  nullification  costs  oi  incre;it,ed 
vehicle    width    and   of    the    greater   accident 
cost    ettecus    of    larger    -.nd    heavier    vehicles 
were  estimated  m  this  thesis.  Estimates  were 
derived  by  dcicrrnining  the  necessary  annual 
highway  investment   costs  r.eeded  tor  m;-.j<ir 
and  miiior  iiichway  widening  mot  inciuam:^ 
structure  widening  on  the  non-prim.iry  sys- 
tems i .  tor  mileace  of  climbing  lanes,  .-ind  lor 
improved    mterchanees    aiot    including    im- 
provemenus   to    urban    street    intersections) 
These    nullification    cosus   could    ranee    Iron; 
$640    million    to    S-880    milhon    yearly    on    ;.n 
average  annual  cost  basis  oyer  the  first  c'cc- 
ade    alter    institution    of    higher    size    snd 
weight    sttndards.    Even    such    expenaitures 
might  not  be  <  ntircly  adequate  to  red-.tce  the 
higher   .ncremental    social   cosUs   that    wom.A 
obtain    under    the    operations    "i    :  irgc    ar.d 
heavy    vehicles,    consisting    of    :iccident    ex- 
posure      possibilities.      decreased      highway 
capacity,  and  cliscorn'ort  of  automobile  ussrs:. 
The  directly  ouantlfiablc  social  costs  and 
the  social  costi;  measured  by  puijlic  nuiilficii- 
tion  costs  do  not   exhaust  the  li^t  ol   social 
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rrwt  effect*  traceable  to  lar^e  and  hea^ry  ve- 
hlclea.  Howerer.  the  remalnlnii  social  conts 
of  higher  slza  and  wet|{ht  standards  that 
»-i-e  Identlfled  could  not  be  quantified 
Among  theae  social  coet  effects  are  '  li  the 
extra  audio  and  air  pollution  contributed 
h»  larger  and  heavier  vehicles  especially 
i:>  operation*  on  grades,  i3i  the  poeulble  re- 
el,ictlon  In  motor  carrier  service  to  small  com- 
munities resulting  from  by- passing  of  ti^wns 
by  the  larger-capmclty  vehicles,  and  i  i\  the 
p.  iRslble  social  loss  of  semi-skilled  truck 
And  rail  Jobs  with  a  m.jve  to  more  c.ipltal- 
intenslve  methods  of  prfiduclion  No  doubt, 
the  most  slgnlflcant  of  these  unmeasured 
5<j<:lai  etistd  are  the  contribution:-  of  large 
uid  heavy  vehicles  to  noise  .ind  smog  With 
added  research  these  might  be  qualified  m 
•.;-,e  f'lture 

Therefore  the  total  .socl.il  cost  effects  of 
l.ir?er  and  heavier  vehicles  that  have  been 
estimated  m  this  thesis  directly  and  by  the 
use  of  cost  -iurrogates  c^  uld  r:in»;e  from  Srt97 
million  to  «937  million  a  year  These  estl- 
m.ites  do  i:ot  include  iJdit;  'luii  social  Cijsts 
that  might  well  be  very  ijreat,  but  which 
coiiM  not  be  quantifleil  by  presently  avail- 
^^>;e  facta  and  methodology 

In  »tTTimary  the  total  if  the  social  cosW 
that  were  qu.intltlcd  plus  the  public  costs 
are  enumerated  below  The  annual  extra 
C'«La  attributable  to  greater  motor  vehicle 
size  ind  weight  allowances  for  operation  on 
the  In'erstate  Highway  System  and  major 
state  highways.  determlrie<l  .as  average  fig- 
ures fr>r  the  first  10  years  following  initia- 
tion of  the  prop<ised  size  and  weight  stand- 
ards Increases,  are  composed  of 

Public  costs  Minor  maintenance  costs  and 
construction  of  new  rural  stale  primary  sys- 
tem mileage  to  higher  standards,  »7  000  000. 
pavement  resurf.nuig  and  capital  deprecia- 
tion. J  125.000.000:  bridge  and  other  struc- 
ttiro  replacement  and  strengthening,  $116- 
000.000  to  «1. 400.000  000:  total  public  costs 
$248,000,000  to  $1  532.000,000 

Quantifiable  social  costs  diversion  of  rail- 
road freight  traffic.  »57.OOO,0OO;  nullification 
of  itclden.-  and  width-effects,  $840,000,000 
V)  J880  000  000;  total  social  costs  $697,000,000 
•-0  JJ17.000.000 

The  sum  of  these  costs  ranges  from  a 
minimum  cf  $945  million  to  a  high  of  $2  469 
million  These  figures  compare  with  total 
cirrler  benefits  from  operating  coat  savings 
r  luglng  from  a  low  of  1200  million  to  a  ma.xl- 
:i;-im    if  S250  m.lUin  aiuiually. 

THB    BENErlT-COST    R.\riO 

The  ratio  of  the  carrier  C'Dst  iavmgs,  or 
benefits,  found  in  Chapter  V  i  $200  million  to 
»J50  million  a  yean  to  the  total  public  and 
social  costs  quantified  in  Chapter  VI  ($945 
million  to  $2,469  million  a  yean  ranges  from 
2t>3  to  06 1  Even  If  the  very  highest  possible 
estimate  of  c;irrler  benefits  i  S375  million  per 
vcari  were  set  against  the  very  lowest  possi- 
ble me  us  are  of  total  public  and  social  costs 
1  $945  million  per  yeari  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
covild  not  reach  unity  Neglecting  the  quanti- 
fied social  cost  effects,  the  lowest  estimated 
public  costs  of  larger  and  heavier  vehicles 
I  $J4S  million  per  yeari  equals  the  top  figure 
in  the  realistic  earner  beuellt  range  ($260 
million  per  year'  Rarelv  docs  a  benefit-cost 
analysis  for  public  decisionmaking  exhibit 
such  unquall.led  results  There  can  be  Utile 
doubt  that  the  estimated  annual  public  and 
social  costs  or  either  one  separately,  exceed 
t.he  estimated  annual  carrier  benefits  by  a 
•*'.<le  margin 

In  fact.  If  a  middle  figure  fir  annual  oene- 
fi'j  1225  million  I  were  set  against  a  rea.s>.<n- 
able  middle  figure  for  annual  total  public 
and  social  costs  ($1,100  million  i  some  $875 
uilUiou  annually  In  additional  cDsts  would 
be  imposed  on  the  non-commercial  highway 
u.sers  and  the  non-highway  users  In  order  to 
permit  the  over-the-r.iad  commercial  bus 
and  truck  operators  to  reduce  their  operat- 
ing C'jsus  by  a  quarter  >jf  a  billion  dollars  a 
year'  Over  five  years,  Uie  excess  public  and 
ooc.al  C'jsts  Would  exceed  $4  billion 


roNCLHSIONS    .»ND    «lCO>f»rENI>*TtONS 

The  very  great  excess  of  public  and  8<y|al 
co«t«  iver  the  private  benefits  discovered  by 
this  ihesln  suggests  that  any  general  motor 
vehicle  sl7,e  and  weight  Increase  at  this  time 
would  be  a  grave  ml.stake  In  public  economic 
piilicv  The  recent  prii[x>.Mil8  for  size  and 
weight  increases  .it  the  Kederal  level  and  the 
numerous  proposals  at  the  state  level  Uiat 
appe.ir  ontlnu  msly  do  imt  appear  eco- 
nomically justifiable  P.is.s.ige  of  a  bill  such 
as  .S  2658  (X>uld  result  in  a  ^erlous  drain  on 
US  resources.  These  ecuiomlc  resources 
could  be  used  t«:>  far  gre.iter  adv.mt.ige  else- 
where m  the  econorav 

This  Is  not  ui  conclude  that  in  all  cases 
or  at  all  limes  the  operaMon  of  larger  com- 
mercial vehicles  would  be  without  economic 
jusUftcAtlon  or  social  value  Indeed,  a  de- 
veloping country  with  no  extensive  road  or 
rail  transport  system  might  discover  the 
relative  freight  tran-sport  costs  via  large  and 
heavy  trucks  and  truck-tractor  i  ,>mbluatlons 
on  roads  built  to  Uie  proper  sl.indards  to  be 
aa  economic  modal  decision  under  certain 
circumstances  For  the  U  S  economy  in  view 
of  the  presence  .J  low  welght-CApaclty  roads 
(but  suited  to  Uie  present  vehicle  standards) 
a  majority  of  private  automobile  tnifflc,  and 
economical  transport  .ilternallvcs,  incre.ised 
size  and  weight  standards  are  not  needed 
and  Would  be  very  costly  ' 

F  ir  the  rea.sons  given  above,  the  following 
recommendations  with  respei  l  to  public  jKil- 
Icy  are  suggested 

1  Motor  vehicle  axle  weight,  gross  weight, 
and  width  limits  be  retained  at  their  current 
levels  for  operations  on  all  Feder  U  and 
state  highway  systems  In  the  US 

2  Prior  to  any  increase  in  motor  vehicle 
standards  that  might  be  considered  in  the 
future,  user  fee  increases  to  c  iver  the  total 
public  and  soiial  cost  requirements  tje  In- 
stituted Preferably,  iuch  user  fc"  incre;tses 
should  be  put  into  effect  fur  enough  In  ad- 
vance of  an  increase  in  vehicle  size  and 
weight  alkiwances  that  substantial  road  im- 
proven^eni  can  be  accomplished  before 
larger  and  heavier  vehicles  .ite  allowed  to 
use   the   public   fnclUUea. 

3  Consideration  be  gl\en  to  the  build- 
ing of  highways  solely  for  the  operntlons  of 
motor  vehicles  in  the  higher  size  and  weight 
ranges,  with  such  highways  planned  from 
the  start  specifically  for  the  needs  of  such 
vehicles  '  In  order  to  plan  these  highways 
and  to  .lid  in  the  adjustment  )f  user  fees  for 
ctirrent  vehicle  classes,  substantial  highway 
cost-accounting  research  should  be  con- 
ducted and  combined  with  economic  research 
on  quantification  of  the  social  i-o^ts  nt 
motor  vehicles  A  great  deal  is  now  known 
concerning  the  engineering  of  highwavs  for 
vehicles  of  increased  sizes  and  weights  Tliree 
large-scale  and  expensive  road  test  studies 
have  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  ap- 
propriate engineering  features  required.  Yet. 
largely  because  of  neglect,  the  knowledge  if 
hlchwnv   costs  is   .still   in    its   Infancy 


■  H-)wever  In  at  least  one  relatively  under- 
developed area,  the  same  conclusions  found 
by  this  thesis  resulted.  An  a  research  engineer 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  wrote 
the  author  regarding  his  «.tudy  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  greater  axle  weights:  any  sav- 
ing due  to  the  (Kisslble  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  transportation  of  goods  wivs  greatly 
outweighed  by  the  Incurred  cost  Increases  of 
bridge  and  road  construction  '  Personal  letter 
from  K  C"t  Tamberg,  Research  Branch.  De- 
partment of  Highways.  Downsvlew,  Ontario, 
Jul;-  4    1967 

'  Although  extensive  discussion  of  a  de- 
sir.ible  flniincing  program  for  all-truck  high- 
ways cannot  be  adequately  attempted  at  this 
point,  one  pricing  possibility  for  such  facili- 
ties would  be  a  toll  system  geared  to  the 
incremental  costs  of  the  reniures  necessitated 
by  and  planned  for  the  large  and  heavy 
vehicles  In  addition,  hornial  user  fee  .iources 
might  be  utilized  to  finance  the  ba^ic  ]>ot- 
lion  ol   "he  roadway. 


Unless  these  recommendations  are 
adopted,  the  costs  of  greater  motor  vehicle 
sl.'es  and  weights  can  prove  immense. 
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TABU  (C  TkUCn  AND  AUTOMOBIU  ACCIDENT  IN- 
VOlVfMlNT  KAIfS  COMPARED  WITH  PERCENT  REGIS- 
TRATIONS > 


TABl!  30  — TRUCK  AND  AUTOMOBllE  ACCIDENT  !■(- 
VOIVEMENT  HATES  COMPARID  WITH  PERCENT  RtCI',,- 
TRATIONS'-ContiniMd 


Trucks 

Ca 

rs 

Ve»r 

Percent  ol 

vehicle? 
involved  m 

JCCKltfllS 

Percent  ol 

legislered 

vehicles 

Percent  o« 

vehicle! 

involved  in 

accidents 

Percent  ot 

legijteied 

vehicles 

IMS     . 
1966. 

19.8 

ia9 

16.1 
16.1 

86.0 
85.  S 

82.0 
81.3 

'Source  US  Conjim  Senate  Subcommillee  on  Roads 
ol  the  Committee  en  Public  Wniks  Vehicle  Si/es  and  Weights, 
hearings  before  the  Subcommiilee  en  Roads  ot  the  Committee 
on  Public  IWorks,  Senate  on  S  ,'6S«  a  bill  to  amend  sec  l.""/  ol 
Idle  23  ol  the  United  Slates  Code  lelatmg  lo  %ehicle  weight 
and  width  limitations  en  the  Interstate  S»stem  in  order  to  make 
ceitain  increases  m  such  hmilalions  96th  Cong  second  ses-. 
1968   n    \'i 

TABLE  31  PSRCENT  DISTRIBUTION  IH  VILlAGE  Of  VARI- 
UUS  TRAFflC-LANE  WIDTHS  UN  PRIMARY  RURAL  STATE 
HIGHWAYS  WITH  HIGH-TYPE  SURFACES.  1937  66  ' 


Year 


Trucks 

Percent  o>  Percent  ot 

veMcles  reiisleted 

involved  in  vehicles 
accidents 


Can 


Year 


Percent  ot 
vehicles 

involved  in 
accKlenIs 


Percent  ot 

legistered 

vetiKles 


Under  10 
le«l 


lOteet 


Width  ot  traffic  lanes 
1  lee' 


I? feel 
and  over 


Total 


1948... 
IM9... 
1950.... 
1951,.., 
1952.... 
1953... 
1954... 
1955... 
1956... 
957  ,. 
1958  .. 
1959... 
1960... 
1961... 
1962... 
1963... 
1964... 


17.0 

ao 

!«,• 

uo 
lie 

110 
12.0 

izo 
ao 

II.  0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 

a; 
n.o 
lao 


tao 
u.o 
u.o 

17.0 
II.  0 
17.0 
ICO 

no 

140 
H.0 
ICO 
ICO 
ICO 

Its 

ICO 

let 


OCLO 
OLO 

SI 

oce 
oce 
oco 
oco 

07.0 
07.0 
17.0 
07.0 
07.0 
07.0 
07.0 
OCI 


81.0 
82,0 

82  0 
82.0 
82.0 
82.0 

83  0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
83  0 
83  0 
83  0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
82.3 


1966 
1962 
1956 
1952 
1946 
1942 
1937 


18 
21 
26 
34 
41 
44 
40 


(') 


23 
25 
32 
36 
38 
38 


(') 


18 
19 

20 
17 
II 
9 


(>) 


41 
35 
22 
13 

10 
9 


100 

100 

too 

100 
100 
100 
100 


I  Souice    U  S    tonjress   Senate   Subcommittee  on  Roads  oi 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,     Vehicles  Saes  ami  WeigtM'. 
hearings  tetoie  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  ol  the  t  ommittep  :;-i 
Public  Woiks   Senate    on  S    ?6S8    a  bill  to  amend  sec    1.'' 
title  .  3  1 1  'he  LUnled  Slates  Code  telatmR  to  vehicle  weight  .■    ! 
width   limitations  on  the  Interstate  Svstem     i  order  to  ma^i" 
certain  increases   n  5uch  limitations   90th  Ccng    .M  sess     :9'i8 
p.  I '9    Migh-iype  '.utiaces  include  tilummous  leneltation   r. 
luminous  loncietp  -heet  .isphalt  and  I'onland  cement  conciete 

-  Conclus.ve  data  iiot  available 


TABLE  32.-OtTtRMINATION  OF   AVtRAGE  MOTOR  CARRIER  SHIPMENT  WEIGHT! 


Shipment  weiitht  class  (pounds) 


Tons  shipped 

in  weight  class 

(thousands) 


Under  I  000 
1  OCO  to  9  999 
10  000  10  29  999 

30  000  to  30  999 

31  UOC  10  31  999 

32  000  to  32  999 

33  000  to  39  999 
40  000  and  above 

Total. . . . 


5,553 

15,934 

21.996 

2.082 

2.082 

2.082 

14.577 

35.243 


Tons  ot  shipments 
lumuiated  ty 
weight  class 
(thousands) 

S.  bS3 
21.487 
43.  483 
4b,b65 
47.647 
49.729 
64.306 
99.549 


Percent  ol 

'hipments  in 

weiiiht  class  to 

lolal  shipments 


Percentage  ci 
'hipments 

cumulated  It 
weight  class 


5.6 
16.0 
22.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
14  6 
35.4 


5  6 

n  6 

43  7 
4SB 
47.9 
50  0 
64.  e 
110.  u 


99.549 


99.549 


100.0 


100.0 


ry  Products  (Group  1);  Canned  and  Frozen  Foods 


and'Sr  F'«,d  P^or-T'llct' M-eTln'd  SrP,;l.icK  ("0"^  ."J'leJ-.fe'Mi'lVand  Uathe,  P.oducts  (G.ouo  4.    Petroleum  a 
Toai  Prr^uc^tCoup  9)    pUma'-y    "l^:<,^^,Tp,^u.^^<fiw.,'.^^    '^is';'^^^''     '■''"^OOtlb  '"""'""'      '"" 
Hon  Survey   Shipper  Senes  (Washington   DC     Governmaol  PrHlttflg  Ottice,  .96S)    able.!    (        f '-"■}^''>. 
modity  g-oLp  9  Assumed  distobuted.O  percent  m  the  30.006- to  38  999- lb  class  and    C  percent   n  the  4 
The  30,000-  to  39,999-lb    group  was  distributed  lineaily  by  1.000-lb    weight  increments  lo,  all  groups  .1.. 

INCREMENTAL    HIGHWAY    MAINTF 


.inrl-nver  class  tor  cnm- 
-Iti  -and-ovei  cilV.s 
ij lt>s 


TABLE  33  ANNUAL  INCREMENTAL  HIGHWAY  MAINTE- 
NANCE IXPENDITURES  FOR  ESTIMATED  NEW  PRIMARY 
SYSTEM  MILEAGE  .•$  STATES.  20,000  AND  JS  WK  AS 
OPPOSED  TO  18.000  AND  32.000  LB  SINGLE  AND  TANDEM 
AXLt  LOADS 


TABLE     33  —ANNUAL 

NANCE  EXPENDITURES  FOR  ESTIMATED  NEW  PRIMARY 
SYSTEM  MILEAGE  .^9  STATES  TP  POO  AND  IS  (OC  "S 
OPPOSED  10  18  (00  AND  12  'CO  LB  SINGLE  AND  T»N 
DEM  AXLE  LOADS  -  Continued 


SUt«< 


Annual  new 

estimated 

primary  system 

mrleage  -  (miles) 


Annual 
incremental 
maintenance 
eipendituies 


Annual  new 

Annual 

estimated 

incremental 

Slate  ' 

primary  system 

maintenance 

mileage  -  (miles) 

expenditures 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calitoinia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  DaHola 


39 
74 

108 
32 

121 
99 
83 
82 

114 
38 
78 
10 
7J 
75 
59 
14 
42 

125 
92 

n 

47 


J780 

1.480 

2,460 

640 

2.S60 

2.160 

1.660 

1.640 

2.340 

780 

1.700 

1,780 

1,440 

1,560 

1,180 

280 

84U 

2.600 

1.840 

780 

940 


Tennessee - 
Te«as 

Utah 

Viiginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 

ToUI. 


68 
302 
25 
75 
33 
43 
85 
35 


}1.380 

6.12U 
'M 

1.S5U 
700 
860 

1.720 
700 


2.116 


4.450 


Souice  Tabi.-  14  supra,  pp  47  48  lor  the  29  Stales  with  axle 
load  limits  less  than  20  1*1  and  3b.UO0  lbs 

Souice  (stimaled  as  1  percent  ol  current  system  mileage  as 
given  in  U  S  Depaitmenl  ot  Transportation,  Federal  Highway 
Administration.  Buieau  ol  Public  Roads  Highway  Statistics, 
1966 'Washington  DC  Government  Pimtmg  Office,  1968).!' 
137 

Source  U  S  Congress.  House.  Maiimum  Oesiiable  Dimen- 
sions and  Weights  ol  Vehicles  Operated  on  ttie  tedeial-Aid 
System.  H  Dot  3b4,  381li  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1964,  pp  16<.'  6*. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  verj'  long  and  distin- 
tzuished  record  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  SchwengelI.  and  in  particu- 
lar the  untiring  efforts  that  he  has  de- 
voted to  the  problems  of  reforming  the 
machinery  of  the  House,  and  the  proce- 
dures of  the  House,  specifically  with  re- 
.i-pect  to  the  minority  staff. 

This  is  a  matter  of  very  vital  impor- 
tance, not  just  to  the  Members,  not  just 
lor  their  personal  convenience,  but  it  is 
important  to  the  entire  country.  It  is  not 
a  partisan  issue,  it  is  a  matter  which  can 
t  ut  both  ways,  as  the  Members  may  have 
observed. 

So  that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
rendered  a  very  significant  service,  not 
.)iil>'  to  the  House,  but  to  the  entire  coun- 
try, for  his  continuing  insistence  that 
there  should  be  legislative  reform  in  this 
area. 

We  all  owe  the  gentleman  a  very  deep 
debt  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  very  much,  and  I 
want  to  say  at  this  point  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  encouraging  help  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Marj-land  has  given  me  not 
only  on  this,  but  many  other  matters 
that  relate  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
cfBciencv  and  effectiveness  of  the  House. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwingel] , 
."supported  by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  MATHIAS],  has  advocated  pas- 
sage of  reorganization  of  the  Congress. 
As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Congress, 
•which  helped  write  the  final  report  and 
deliberated  on  the  recommendations 
which  were  brought  out.  I  share  the 
feeling  of  the  gentleman  that  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  these  recommendations 
have  not  gotten  further. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  because  of  the  strong  empha- 
.sis  the  gentleman  placed  on  the  minority 
.staffing,  whether  the  gentleman  consld- 
rrs  that  this  is  far  and  away  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  congressional  re- 
crganization? 

I  ask  this  question  because  this  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  blocks  which  has  pre- 
vented action.  I  wondered  If  the  gentle- 
man would  consider  any  type  of  a  com- 
promise that  might  help  move  the  bill, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
move  this  bill  somehow,  and  perhaps  a 
compromise  is  needed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  woiUd  like  to  re- 
spond first  by  saying  that  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  interest,  and  for  his 
comments,  and  also  for  his  helpful  sug- 
gestions. I  sun  keenly  aware  of  the  work 
of  the  gentleman  on  the  committee  that 
brought  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  the  work  that  the  gentleman 
has  done  on  It. 

Now.  with  reference  to  the  most  Im- 
iwrtant  aspects.  I  certainly  believe  that 


minority  staffing  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  that  bill  that  needs  to 
come  before  the  House.  It  is  in  part  im- 
possible for  a  minority  to  function  as  a 
minority  unless  it  has  the  capability  to 

do  so.  J    .,    , 

The  gentleman  knows,  and  I  know. 
that  unless  and  until  we  have  adequate 
staffing  and  trained  stafflng,  that  we  can- 
not do  this  job  that  can  be  done,  and  in- 
deed should  be  done. 

There  are  several  other  aspects  of  that 
bill  that  need  attention.  One  is  the  tech- 
nological advantage  that  would  come  to 
the  Congress.  We  have  all  kinds  of  in- 
formation retrieval  machines  that  are 
now  extremely  sophisticated  that  can  be 
very  helpful  in  our  responsibilities  as 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

It  can  help  us  to  make  evaluations. 
For  instance,  in  the  area  of  taxes  there 
are  thousands  of  known  facts  that  could 
be  fed  into  an  IBM  machine  and  within 
a  matter  of  moments  we  could  make  a 
pretty  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effect 
of  any  proposed  new  tax  or  the  effect  of 
an  extension  of  taxes. 

I  have  in  mind,  for  example,  Lhe  social 
security  bill  that  we  considered  several 
years  ago  where  we  sought  to  make  some 
improvements  and  we  found  out  later 
that  we  made  a  lot  of  mistakes  or  mis- 
judgment  which  could  have  been  avoided 
had  we  been  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  technology  that  could  come  to  us  if 
we  were  to  use  it. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  one  of  the  greatest  collec- 
tions of  data  and  information  in  this 
world  but  It  is  not  fuUy  accessible  or 
available  to  Congressmen,  and  it  is  too 
bad  that  it  is  not. 

Another  section  that  is  very  important 
and  which  I  refer  to  is  this  lobbying  sec- 
tion, that  I  just  had  some  experience  on 
what  I  think  may  prove  to  be  some  imdue 
Influences  on  the  Congress  in  getting 
legislation  passed.  If  investigation  would 
prove  that  there  were  undue  influences, 
then  we  could,  hopefully  with  the 
strengthening  of  the  lobby  laws,  do  some- 
thing to  control  that  proposition. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr,  DINGE3J-..  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  much  impressed  of  late  by 
the  serious  rather  gross  charges  made 
about  a  nimiber  of  his  colleagues.  Is  he 
charging  that  any  of  his  colleagues  in 
this  body  engage  in  any  practice  in  any 
way  that  is  not  fully  ethical? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Just  a  moment. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man a  question.  You  have  made  a  lot 
of  charges  in  the  press  and  I  want  an 
answer.  Are  you  making  any  charges? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  have  not  made 
any  charges.  . 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  may  be  in  error.  I  just 
walked  in  from  off  the  floor  to  find  the 
Member  in  the  well— and  I  would  like  to 
hear  him — is  the  gentleman  charging 
any  imethical  behavior  by  a  Member  of 
this  body? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  just  made  refer- 
ence to  this. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  ask  you  a  very  pointed 
and  a  very  simple  question  and  I  think 
it  can  be  smswered  without  any  diflBculty 


at  all.  Are  you  charging  £iny  Member  of 
this  body  with  any  unethical,  immoral, 
or  any  improper  conduct? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  No,  not  one  Mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  a.sking  you  now 
so  that  I  can  understand  fully — and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  what  your  motives 
might  be.  But  your  behavior  has  been 
certainly  no  tribute  lo  you  or  to  your 
district.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  rules 
permitted— and  I  am  very  sorry  they  do 

not I  might  use  some  terms  that  would 

reflect  rather  differently  the  attitude  I 
happen  to  feel  toward  you — and  I  do  noc 
use  the  term  'gentleman"— but  the 
Member  from  Iowa. 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  jut  is  if  the 
Member  from  Iowa  happens  to  be  aware 
of  any  improper  conduct  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body?  I  want  to  have  this 
veiT  plainly  on  the  record. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  not  awaie  of 
anything  except 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Except  what? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  That  the  reports 
were  in  the  paper  and  I  have  a  letter 
here. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Are  you  alleging  that 
any  Member  of  this  body  In  any  way  has 
been  unduly  influenced  by  any  circum- 
stance that  has  transpired  in  the  last  60 
or  90  days? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  have  said  this 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  want  a  simple  answer 
to  this  question:  and  even  the  gentleman 
with  relatively  limiued  intellect  might  be 
able  to  answer  that  without  too  much 
difficulty. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  statement  before  he  has  given 
me  a  chance  to  answer. 

I  am  not  leveling  any  accusation  at 
any  Member  of  the  House.  I  have  no 

proof 

Mr.  DINGELL.  You  know  you  made  a 
statement  in  the  press. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  have  no  proof 
that  any  one  Member  was  unduly  in- 
fluenced. I  just  know  of  a  set  of  circum- 
stances that  look  suspicious. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  very  much  doubt  that 
the  press  is  going  to  have  the  same  inter- 
est in  what  you  just  said  as  they  did  in 
some  other  instances  that  have  been 
stated  in  the  press  of  late. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  not  responsi- 
ble for  what  the  press  says.  I  was  pur- 
suing the  question  of  truck  weights  and 
widths  in  the  committee,  and  when  I 
failed  to  get  t"he  kind  of  hearings  I 
thought  we  should  have,  I  was  pressing 
the  issue  entirely  of  weights  and  sizes: 
and  I  have  never,  and  I  do  not  now,  point 
a  finger  at  any  Member  o£  this  body  as 
having  done  anythirig  wrong. 

Mr.  DUfcELL.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  ihe  Member  from  Iowa  is  not  too 
bright  but  I  wonder  if  he  is  even  aware 
of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  that  considered  those 
matters. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  not  accusing 
vou  or  any  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  All  right;  I  want  it  to 
be  very  clear  because  you  do  have  the 
protection  against  the  libel  laws  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  wrote  a  letter 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  believe  you  have  said 
quite  enough. 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct 

Mr  DINGELL  I  believe  you  have  said 
quite  enough 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  The  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official 
Conduct   It  reads — amons?  other  thlnKS 

This  IS  not  to  imply  that  iny  Member  was 
actually  unduly  influenced  by  money  given 
to  his  campaign  fund  by  the  American 
Truckers  .Association.  Inc 

That  ought  to  be  clear  enouph 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  (|uorum  is  not 
present 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr 
RosTENKOwsKi  >    The  Chair  will  coiuU 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order 


AID   TO   FEDERALLY   IMPACTED 
SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  !  Mr  Pollock  1  is 
recoKnized  for  15  minutes 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
been  advised  by  officials  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budcet  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  $91  million  appropriated  for  full 
funding  of  the  aid  to  federally  impacted 
school  districts  under  the  Public  Law  874 
program  may  not  be  released. 

Language  in  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  of  1968— Public  Law 
90-392 — provides  that  the  $91  million 
must  be  released  by  the  Budget  Bureau 
by  July  31.  1968— J  days  from  now— <ir 
the  entire  $91  million  is  lost 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  withholding  uf  these 
funds  would  bring  much  harm  to  our 
Nation's  schools  Such  a  loss  to  the  school 
districts  of  my  own  State  of  Alaska  would 
be  catastrophic  This  l)Ody  has  voted 
twice — on  June  1 1  and  June  26 — to  pro- 
vide full  funding  for  this  vital  Federal 
educational  assistance  program  Both 
votes  were  an  expression  of  an  over- 
whelming desire  by  the  Congress  that 
education  of  our  children  be  of  utmost 
priority. 

When  Congress  was  considering  the 
President's  tax  increase  .spending  reduc- 
tion program,  much  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
realistic  priorities  Now  I  ask.  what  has 
higher  priority  than  providing  an  ade- 
quate and  proper  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation^ 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  U'xt  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budsct 
on  July  '25  urging  prompt  action  on  the 
allocation  of  the  $91  million 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  tmie 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrto  States. 

Hoi-.sE  Mf  Representatives. 
WaOiington.  DC.  July  :'5.  1968 
Mr    Charlis  J    ZwicK. 

Dtrfctor  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Executive  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington  DC 
Mt  Dear  ^4R  iiwicK  I  have  been  advised 
that  there  is  ,i  possibility  that  the  91  million 
dollars  for  full  funding  of  Federally  impiacted 
school  district*  included  in  the  Second  .Sup- 
plemental  Appropriations   Act  of    iy68    (PL. 


30  3921  may  be  withheld  I  muat  vigorously 
pruteat  any  such  act  since  the  oiverall  result 
of  Alaska's  school  system  would  be  cataatro- 
phlc 

When  the  Revenue  .ind  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  of  1988  was  before  the  House  of 
Representauves  I  pointed  out  that  there 
IS  absolutely  no  refison  fur  the  President  to 
renK-t  to  the  passage  of  this  Act  by  cutting 
out  any  of  the  nece«.sarv  programs  for  edu- 
cation health  or  welfare  There  l.s  absolutely 
no  rcison  fur  the  President  to  cut  the  school 
lunch  program  i>r  milk  money  for  the  needy 
school  children  or  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  genuinely  needy 

It  has  been  inv  observation  that  a  favorite 
ploy  is  to  threaten  t4j  dismember  unqueKtlon- 
ably  high  priority  programs  in  order  to  se- 
cure fiinils  ur  manpower  t'T  lower  priority 
program.s  It  .seems  to  me  that  If  the  Admin- 
i.stratlon  is  truly  interested  In  providing  a 
sound  rt.scal  proj<ram  'here  Is  sufficient  slip- 
page in  the  space  progrium.  the  -supersonic 
transport  program,  the  farm  .sub«idy  pro- 
gram, the  ojBt  (^f  maintaining  American 
troops  in  countrlee  in  Western  Furope.  or 
other  similar  progranvs  which  are  unques- 
tionably a  lower  national  priority  than  the 
need  to  provide  adequate  education  for  the 
nauon  s  children 

Accordingly   I  respectfully  urge  you  ,x>  make 
available  prior  to  July  ;)1   the  entire  91   mil- 
lion   dollars    necessary    for    lull    funding    of 
the  P  L   874  program 
Cordially. 

Howard  W    Pollock. 
Congrrsiman  for  Alaska. 


US    ENERGY  POLICIES    AN  AGENDA 
FOR   RESEARCH 

Die  SPEAKP:R  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  I'entle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Saylor  1  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes 

Mr  SAYLOR  Mr  Speaker,  in  support 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  599.  of  which 
I  am  author,  and  of  the  29  virtually  iden- 
tical resolutions  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues. I  call  attention  to  "US  Energy 
Policies  An  Ajienda  for  Research'  pre- 
pared by  Resources  for  the  Future,  an 
agency  financed  by  the  Ford  Foundation, 
under  contract  by  the  President's  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology. 

The  report  not  only  substantiates  the 
need  for  congressional  approval  of  the 
lesolutions  providing  for  a  thorough  and 
objective  study  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  civilian  reactor  program: 
it  also  answers  those  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  EnerL-y  who 
are  apparently  of  the  opinion  that  such 
an  investieation  is  not  necessary  because 
of  the  committee's  own  authority  and 
responsibility. 

While  It  is  uenerally  recognized  that 
the  committee  has  exercised  a  contin- 
uing surveillance  of  the  AEC  and  Indeed 
carries  out  the  mandate  of  Congress  to 
promote  and  tncourage  the  development 
and  use  of  the  atom  for  peaceful  pur- 
pa^es.  there  nevertheless  persists  a  defi- 
nite need  for  a  broad  reassessment  of  the 
entire  AEC  program  in  the  lit-'ht  of  pres- 
ent and  upcoming  eneriy  demand  and 
supply  Such  a  study,  the  resources  for 
the  future  report  makes  clear,  should  be 
conducted  by  an  objective,  independent 
body  which  would  develop  information 
on  what,  if  any.  changes  should  be  made 
in  the  civilian  reactor  program  that  grew 
out  iif  the  Atomic  f:nergy  Act  first  passed 
in  the  1940  s  and  amended  into  substan- 
tially Its  present  form  in  the  1950's. 


To  me  It  is  inconceivable  that  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  past  decade  or 
two  can  continue  to  serve  with  efficiency 
and  logic  as  the  guidelines  on  which  a 
Government-financed  power  program  i.s 
predicated.  The  Federal  Governments 
present  financial  situation  would  alone 
appear  to  be  adequate  reason  for  seekini; 
to  learn  whether  revision  of  whatever 
costly  course  .set  in  earlier  years  mi(-'ht 
be  desirable 

In  view  of  the  current  national  dibt 
and  the  unfavorable  budget  imbalance 
anticipated  in  this  fiscal  year,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  every  appropriation  undero 
closest  scrutiny.  Of  all  Federal  program.s 
in  suspect,  the  civilian  reactor  plans  re- 
quire particular  examination. 

Through  fiscal  1973.  AECs  project. -d 
budget  includes  $1  15  billion  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  efficient  nuclear 
reactor,  the  fast  breeder.  By  1973.  judged 
on  the  history  of  AEC's  spending  habit,-;, 
the  program  could  cost  considerably 
more  For  this  reason,  and  because  the 
proven  reserves  of  fossil  fuels  preclude 
the  necessity  for  developing  such  a  facil- 
ity in  the  next  5  years — or  the  next 
hundred  years — I  give  priority  to  this 
project  in  my  recommendations  for  im- 
mediate cutbacks  in  AEC  appropriations, 
including: 

First.  Civilian  power  reactors:  Al- 
though cost  figures  on  the  fast  breeder 
reactor  are  estimated  only  through  1973, 
the  reactor  is  not  expected  to  be  per- 
fected before  1985.  with  untold  billions 
of  dollars  likely  to  be  needed  for  research 
and  development  in  the  InterveninE 
years  I  propose  that  progress  to  thus 
date — and  I  recognize  that  considerable 
scientific  knowledge  has  evolved  out  of 
the  effort  put  into  it  thus  far— be  placed 
in  mothballs  imtil  the  time  the  United 
States  can  afford  and  must  have  further 
pursmt  of  the  objectives  involved.  The 
savings  of  $90  million  earmarked  for  the 
fast  breeder,  plus  a  reduction  of  S40 
million  in  .such  programs  as  converter 
reactors  and  application  of  nuclear 
power  to  desalting,  would  represent  the 
start  of  a  fast-breeding  economic  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
Second  Advanced  research  and  de- 
velopment: This  program  is  devoted  to 
exploration  of  advanced  reactor  con- 
cepts and  development  of  research  re- 
actors All  of  the  processes  imder  study 
are  higlily  experimental  and  can  be 
reduced — by  $7  9  million — without  any 
injurious  effect  upon  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

Third  General  reactor  technology: 
Because  this  item — which  happens  to 
carry  a  $48  million  pricetag — consists 
largely  of  development  work  in  support 
of  an  overall  reactor  program  which  has 
already  produced  a  competitive  fuel  in- 
dustry for  electric  utilities,  AEC  itself 
would  find  difficulty  in  defending  it  dur- 
ing a  time  of  extreme  need  for  reducms 
Government  expenditures. 

Fourth.  Nuclear  safety:  This  $37  mil- 
lion item  has  no  place  in  a  Federal 
budget  Designed  to  find  the  answer  to 
building  a  reactor  in  a  heavily  populated 
area  without  endangering  the  public 
safety,  the  program  should  be  the  ex- 
clusive concern  of  utilities  which  .seek  to 
build  atomic  plants  in  big  cities   In  lieu 
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of  privately  financed  research,  electric 
ix)wer  companies  would  have  to  find  Iso- 
lated areas — if  any  are  sufficiently  re- 
moved from  centers  of  population — or 
I  Ise  be  willing  to  underwrite  insurance 
plaivs  to  the  satisfaction  of  affected 
residents. 

Fifth.  Controlled  thermonuclear  re- 
v.arch:  Described  by  AEC  as  a  30-  to 
50-vear  program.  This  project  to  cost 
$27  million  for  fiscal  1969  could  be  put 
aside  without  sacrificing  the  long-term 
-oals  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  those  areas  Congress 
can  cut  $249.9  million— barely  short  of 
one-quarter  billion  dollars — from  a  total 
expenditure  which  has  been  advertised 
as  the  reason  why  a  surtax  had  to  be 
imposed  on  the  American  public.  There 
is  where  Congress  should  undertake  to 
look  carefully  to  determine  whether  it  is 
justified  in  continuing  to  place  such  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  resources 
for  the  future  report.  At  the  start  it  has 
questioned  the  competitive  status  of  nu- 
clear power  because  AEC  has  yet  to  make 
a  finding  of  practical  value  for  a  civilian 
reactor.  Thus,  despite  the  fact  that  elec- 
tric utilities  are  planning  and  designing 
nuclear  plants  across  the  Nation,  the 
AEC  has  not  officially  regarded  the  re- 
actor as  fully  competitive  with  coal,  oil, 
or  natural  gas.  Here,  there  is  a  lesson  in 
bureaucratic  practical  value,  for,  if  AEC 
were  to  make  a  finding  of  practical  value 
in  any  reactor,  there  could  be  no  further 
Federal  subsidies  for  this  type  of  power 
station.  Please  note  these  remarks  by 
Resources  for  the  Future: 

It  must  be  noted  that  no  plant  competitive 
with  conventional  power  plants  Is  yet  in  op- 
eration and  that  until  real  operating  experi- 
ence has  been  accumulated  for  both  large 
nuclear  and  fossil  fuel  units,  the  factual  basis 
for  the  atom's  competitive  status  cannot  be 
5.ild  to  \>e  firmly  established.  Aforeouer,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  although  re- 
quired by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to 
j'lake  a  finding  of  "practical  value"  when 
commercial  status  for  any  reactor  type  has 
hcen  achieved,  has  declined  to  make  such  a 
jindtng,  even  though  petitioned  to  do  so  by 
various  representatives  of  the  coal  industry 
m  1984  and  again  in  1966.  Thus,  the  nuclear 
power  plants  now  being  constructed  are  still 
being  licensed  under  the  developmental,  not 
the  commercial,  provisions  of  the  1954  Act. 
In  denying  the  1966  petition  the  Commission 
i-tated : 

■Pending  the  completion  of  scaled-up 
plants,  and  the  information  to  be  obtained 
from  their  operation,  the  Commission  re- 
mains of  the  view  that  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  demonstration  of  the  cost  of  con- 
struction and  operation  of  light  water,  nu- 
clear electric  plants  to  warrant  making  a 
statutory  finding  that  any  type  of  such  fa- 
cilities have  been  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
f>:  practical  value  within  the  meaning  of 
section  102  of  the  Act." 

Although  the  finding  "practical  value" 
may  turn  on  narrowly  legalistic  questions, 
i.nd  the  Commission  may  simply  prefer  the 
treater  flexibility  which  Is  open  to  It  under 
:.-ie  developmental  provisions,  there  are  other 
►-•rounds  for  raising  questions  concerning  the 
i'uc  economic  status  of  nuclear  power.  These 
point  to  areas,  listed  below.*  In  which  study 
:s   required   In   addition  to   the  study  con- 
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Nuclear  Power:  The  1967  Supplement  to 
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tlnually  under  way  within  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Outside,  disinterested  study  it 
needed  if  only  because  the  AEC  is  under 
statutory  obligation  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  energy.  (Emphasis 
supplied.) 

The  RFF  study  ix)ints  out  that  there 
are  costs  not  given  in  the  quoted  costs 
of  nuclear  power.  One  is  Government 
expenditures  for  engineering  i-esearch 
and  related  work  on  nuclear  power- 
plants,  another  is  whether  the  Federal 
insurance  program  for  nuclear  reactors 
is  a  cost  item  and  there  are  still  other 
factors  which  the  RFF  study  says  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  ac- 
curate appraisal  of  the  real  costs  of 
nuclear  power. 

The  RFF  study  poses  the  fundamental 
issue  in  this  entire  matter  as  follows: 
In  Its  1962  report  to  the  President  on 
Civilian  Nuclear  Power,  the  AEC  estimated 
that  $1,275  billion  had  been  expended  by 
the  government  to  date  on  the  civilian  power 
program,  and  that  industry  had  expended 
approximately  $0.5  billion  of  it.s  own  funds. 
mostly  for  plant  and  equipment  Currently, 
according  to  Its  1967  Financial  Report,  the 
AEC  Is  spending  more  than  $500  million  per 
year  on  reactor  development,  of  which  be- 
tween $150  million  and  $250  million  is 
assignable  to  commercial  nuclear  power. 
What  is  the  justification  for  continued  ex- 
penditure of  such  large  sums  for  research 
and  development  now  that  commercial  nu- 
clear power  has  apparently  been  achieved? 
(Emphasis  supplied  ) 

The  main  reason  offered  Is  that  the  class 
of  reactors  that  are  now  thought  to  be 
economically  competitive  with  fosslle-fuel 
flred  power  plants  are  inefficient  m  their 
use  of  nuclear  raw  materials. 

The  RFF  report  quotes  the  AEC  an- 
swer to  the  effect  that  the  class  of  re- 
actors now  in  use  are  relatively  ineffi- 
cient in  their  use  of  nuclear  raw  mate- 
rials. 

But.  again  the  fundamental  question 
is  posed  as  follows: 

The  drive  to  achieve  reactors  that  are 
more  efficient  In  their  use  of  nuclear  raw 
materials  gives  rise  to  a  numljer  of  ques- 
tions which  require  study.  The  most  baxic 
question  is  whether  the  Federal  government's 
concern  with  the  adequacy  and  cost  of  future 
energy  supplies  justifies  any  further  re- 
search at  this  time,  and  if  so,  how  much 
shoulc.  be  devoted  to  improvement  in  the 
utilization  of  nuclear  fuels.  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

Congress  cannot  accept  AEC's  conten- 
tion that,  since  the  nuclear  reactor  now 
in  use  converts  only  a  small  part  of  the 
potential  energy  in  uranium,  the  agency 
is  justified  in  seeking  a  reactor  which 
makes  better  use  of  the  atomic  fuel.  As 
the  RFF  study  points  out,  uranium  is 
only  one  of  the  several  fuels  used  to  gen- 
erate electricity,  with  the  conventional 
fuels  in  plentiful  supply. 

There  has  been,  within  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  a  rush  toward  nuclear  re- 
actors by  the  utility  industry.  In  1967 
alone,  30  large  nuclear  plants  were 
ordered,  the  total  capacity  being  24,000 
megawatts.  'Within  the  next  10  years,  if 
schedules  now  in  effect  are  carried  out, 
16  percent  of  the  country's  EKJwer  will 
come  from  the  atom.  Sixty-seven  nuclear 
plants  will  be  operative  at  the  end  of 
1977  if  all  goes  according  to  plan. 

Undoubtedly,  the  utility  companies  feel 
that  power  from  nuclear  plants  is  al- 


ready competitive  with  power  from  coal, 
oil.  and  gas.  If  not,  if  several  billion 
dollars  have  been  spent  on  the  civilian 
program  without  achieving  the  objec- 
tive—atomic  power  competitive  with  that 
from  the  conventional  fuel.s — that  fact 
alone  warrants  a  thorough  investi^-'ation. 
■Why  spend  more  simply  to  prove  that 
electricity  for  civilian  uses  can  be  man- 
ufactured from  the  atom? 

I  .should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  which  I  under- 
stand has  been  drafted  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  introduced  in  both 
Houses  by  members  of  that  committee. 
This  amendment.  H.R.  18667  and  S.  3851, 
would  provide  for  two  important  changes 
in  the  act.  One  would  require  that  all 
licenses  henceforth  granted  for  the  con- 
struction of  single  purpose,  light  water 
reactors — the  common  type  now  being 
built  on  a  broad  scale — would  have  to  be 
commercial  rather  than  experimental  li- 
censes and  subject  to  review  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  regarding  antitrust  im- 
plications unless  the  principal  purpose  of 
such  installation  was  clearly  shown  to  be 
research  and  development.  This  is  a  for- 
ward step  and  one  that  should  have  been 
taken  many  months  ago  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  under  the  authority 
granted  it  by  Congress  to  find  whether 
such  proven  light  water  reactors  have 
"practical  value"  and  should  be  licensed 
under  the  appropriate  section  recogniz- 
ing their  commercial  status.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
thus  far  refused  to  make  a  finding  of 
practical  value  despite  petitions  filed  and 
heard  before  it,  it  is  now  possible  that  the 
Joint   Committee   and   its   staff   believe 
that  the  Commission  was  in  error  in  its 
refusal — thus  the  amendment  to  elimi- 
nate   the    practical    value    clause    and 
sharply  clarify  the  procedure  for  grant- 
ing commercial  licenses  for  commercial 
plants. 

Another  provision  of  this  amendment 
would  require  the  AEC  to  consider  the 
thermal  pollution  of  cooling  water  from 
streams  or  other  sources  and  its  effect 
on  the  ecology  in  determining  whether 
licenses  for  a  nuclear  powerplant  should 
be  issued.   Certainly   the   newly   recog- 
nized   problems    of    thermal    ix>llutlon 
make  it  imperative  that  this  matter  be 
a  prerequisite  in  the  granting  of  power- 
plant  licenses,  and  perhaps  the  AEC  is 
the  proper  agency  to  make  such  a  de- 
termination in  regard  to  nuclear  plants. 
But  regardless  of  the  desirability  of 
these   amendments,   the   weaknesses   of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  cannot  be  cured 
by   patchwork   and   presumption.   Con- 
gress can  exercise  its  responsibility  only 
by    reconsidering    all    aspects    of    the 
atomic  power  program  from  this  point 
forward  and  by  substituting  for  the  ar- 
chaic and  outmoded  guideUnes  contain- 
ed in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  a  measure  taking  full  cogni- 
zance of  all  related  matters  that  exist 
today.  To  do  this  intelligently  we  need 
the  benefit  of  a  high  level,  impartial  and 
objective  study   of   all   of  the   involved 
questions  as  is  proposed  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  have  introduced. 

There  is  a  matter  of  urgency  in  this 
question  which  I  do  not  believe  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  Among  other  things. 
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study  should  determine  whether  the 
present  course  could  result  In  exhaus- 
tion of  the  hlKhly  limited  supply  of 
uranium  that  caja  be  mined  and  proc- 
essed at  a  reasonable  cost.  Anam  quot- 
ing; from  the  resources  for  the  future 
rfport . 

Were  breedlriK  to  be  achieved,  the  re- 
<nurce«  or  jjruiiiuni  itnd  thorium  wnuld 
dwarf  thcwe  of  alt  the  c-<»nventlorial  energy 
r>'sourre8  by  *  tremenclotis  marjfln  Indeed 
It  Is  likely  that  the  achievement  of  eco- 
riotnlcai  breeding  would  remove  any  danger 
i>f  energy  resource  depletion  for  aa  far  Into 
the  future  aa  anyone  might  reasonably  want 
to  look.  It  la  easy  to  see.  therefore  why  the 
attainment  of  breedUiK  nhould  appear  so 
enticing  a  technologu-aj  goal  Certainly,  this 
mu.st  be  a  long-term  objective  of  nuclear  re- 
actor technology 

In  the  meantime  there  -\lso  may  be  a 
problem  of  natural  resource  ^equacv  in 
term*  of  suJBciencv  of  uranium  to  fuel  the 
rapidly  ifrowtng  nutlear  power  industry  Fhe 
iry  of  resource  scarcity  baa  been  raised  not 
only  by  those  *ho  favor  the  idea  of  havlni? 
'he  geternment  invest  huge  sums  in  .in  .\t- 
Tempt  to  hasten  the  .irhlevemcnt  of  hl«h- 
galn  breeder  reactors,  but  also  by  those  who 
would  nice  to  di.icourage  ■itlUtlea  rrr^m  de- 
ciding to  con.stnict  nuclear  plants  at  Uie 
present  time  and  in  the  near  future. 

According  u>  the  AEC  knowu  and  esti- 
mated domestic  resources  of  uranium  at 
prices  less  '.luin  »10  per  pound  of  uranium 
ojide  lU.O.i  are  adequate  Ut  meet  light  wa- 
ter reactor  requirements  for  about  the  next 
twenty-rtve  vear5  .Mth<nieh  current  explora- 
tory activity  is  at  a  high  >vel.  this  earlier 
evaluation  sucsests  numerous  near- term 
questions  winch  require  early  study. 

1  How  valid  are  -he  ur.inuim  resource  es- 
timates? What  an  be  learned  through  «eo- 
oioglcai  inference  concerning  domestic  ura- 
luum  supplies  tiiat  would  be  lorthcoming  at 
a  .schedule  of  prices  •>!  ur.inium  oxide  iU,0.) 
higher  thiJi  the  «!u  per  pound  upon  which 
iiirrent  figure*  on  Known  and  estimated 
domestic  resources  ire  biised'  Attempts  to 
estimate  such  ,»  supplv  schedule,  along  with 
simihir  supp.y  schedules  :or  other  fuels,  is 
identifled  as  an    iment  need  m  Chapter  VIII 

2  What  •.echniq'H's.  if  any.  should  the 
government  employ  to  step  up  uranium  ex- 
ploration in  the  United  States'"  Or  should  fhe 
search  be  left  wholly  or  mainly,  to  private 
iiutlatl". e  now  that  the  nuclear  power  Indus- 
try has  >tarted  a  peruxl  of  rapid  growth,  nu- 
<lear  fuel  has  been  almost  completely  de- 
con  troileU  by  -.lie  ledenU  government,  and  the 
tempo  of  exploration  by  private  industry  has 
boen  quickened'' 

3.  Should  the  embargo  on  the  Importation 
of  uranium  be  lifted"'  The  embargo  was  in- 
troduced to  permit  'he  domestic  industry  to 
survive  during  the  period  in  which  the  ura- 
nium m.irlcet  was  In  the  doldrums  Is  there 
reason  for  its  continuation  la  the  changed 
situanon? 

4.  Sbould  the  growth  of  light  water  nuclear 
power  capacity  t>e  slowed  down  so  that  capac- 
ity will  not  outrun  fuel  supply?  If  so.  what 
should  be  the  criteria  for  adopting  such  a 
policy,  and  what  are  the  techniques  by  which 
It  mlt;ht  be  implemented  ' 

5  To  what  extent  should  the  substantial 
.\EC  uran-um  Inventory.  In  excess  of  mili- 
tary needs,  begin  to  be  old  on  the  open  mar- 
Ket.  and  at  what  price" 

Actually,  uraniiun  is  in  very  short  sup- 
ply and  a  tremendous  amount  'aiII  be 
rt-quired  for  the  light  water  converter 
program  which  ha.s  expanded  so  rapidly 
III  the  past  3  years.  This  reactor  con- 
.erts  a  very  small  part  of  the  uranium 
ustd  into  enen-ry  It  is  relatively  ineffi- 
cient And  the  power  .source  could  be 
exhausted  and  not  be  available  for  nioie 


efBclent  reactor  types  If  and  when  the 
atom  is  needed  to  fuel  powerplant*  Such 
an  eventuality  could  mean  the  failure  of 
the  entire  civilian  nuclear  proffram.  since 
atomic  power  from  exlstlnjt  reactorn 
would  b«'  t<xi  co.stly  for  extensive  u.«*  and 
uranium  would  not  be  available  for  more 
efflcu-nt  rearlors  Only  lh»-n — loo  late — 
would  tliere  be  a  realization  that  the  fuel 
should  have  been  cons^Tved  for  a  period 
HI  the  future  when  Uiere  is  the  need  for 
more  power  Mr  Speaker,  solely  on  Uie 
ba.sis  of  questions  raised  by  resources 
for  the  futiiie  with  re.spect  to  cost  of  the 
federal  Goverrunents  participation  in 
the  civilian  reactor  program,  the  neces- 
sity for  a  .study  as  proposed  by  my  resolu- 
tion i.s  obvious  From  the  standpoint  of 
uranium  supply  and  fuel  reqiurements  of 
the  future,  there  is  further  support  in 
the   le.sources  for  tlie  future  report. 

Of  even  greater  significance  are  the 
safety  factt)rs  involved  in  uranium  mln- 
ing.  reactor  operation,  transportation 
and  (lisiHvsal  of  nuclear  materials,  and 
air  and  water  pollution  Each  requires 
careful  and  intense  investigation  if  the 
public  welfare  is  to  be  served. 

Until  recently,  metropolitan  areas  have 
succeeded  in  preventing'  erection  of  re- 
actors within  their  neiv;lit>orhoods  Only 
relatively  small  communities  have  been 
exposetl  to  the  next-door  hazards  of 
atomic  ix>werplants  Now  a  number  of 
electnc  companie.'s.  iroaded  by  the  reck- 
less defiance  of  the  AKC.  threaten  to 
place  reactors  amid  heavy  populations. 
The  prospect  creates  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem for  corLstituencies  of  a  k'rowinK  num- 
ber  of  our  colleaitues  and.  I  triist,  will 
prompt  wider  interest  in  the  resolutions 
which  29  of  my  fellow  Members  of  the 
House  have  joined  in  introducing;. 

Meanwhile,  because  AEC  has  shown  It- 
.self  to  be  irresponsible  m  matters  of  pub- 
lic safety  and  irresponsive  to  public 
preference,  I  have  introduced  for  myself 
and  16  colleaitues  HR  18767.  which 
would  require  congressional  approval  bo- 
fore  a  license  may  be  cranted  for  the 
construction  of  any  facility  for  the  com- 
mercial generation  of  flcclncity  from  nu- 
clear energy  Cospon.sors  of  the  bill  are 
Mr  Moore.  Mr  Morgan.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr  WAMPLiR,  .Mr  Bray  Mr  Clark,  Mr 
Stagcers  Mr  Oisrv.  Mr  BfRTow  of 
Utah.  Mr  Battiv  Mr  Hays.  Mr  Slack. 
Mr.  Dent.  Mr  CvKrtF.  Mr  Kee.  and  Mr 
Moor  head 

Recognizms  that  any  number  of  re- 
actors couid  be  planned  for  any  number 
of  communities  which  do  not  want  them 
prior  to  completion  of  the  study  oi  the 
AEC,  we  aak  Congress  through  tnact- 
ment  ol  H  R  18767  to  provide  the  people 
of  this  couniiy  with  a  safety  latch  for 
keeping  the  doors  of  their  cities  and 
towns  closed  against  tiie  danger  and 
fear  that  atomic  plants  mi^iht  otherwise 
present.  There  has  always  been  a  con- 
stitutional question  of  vvlietiier  AEC  has 
in  fact,  the  authority  to  decide  upon 
sites  for  reactors  over  protests  of  local 
citizens,  yet  the  Corami.ssion  has  brazenly 
a'^.sumed  that  it  aJom-  can  and  should  de- 
termine where  the  A-planls  are  to  be 
located. 

H  R.  18767.  in  resUu  in^  to  Congress  al 
It  as;  a  measure  of  the  power  arrogated 
by  the  Commission,  would  nive  elected 
officials  an  opportunity   to  defend  their 


constltiiencies  apalnst  imsoliclted  in- 
vasions by  a  bureaucratic  office  which 
history  may  prove  has  been  m  the  busi- 
ness of  drawing  up  death  warrants  tor 
citizens  throughout  the  land,  from  the 
uranium  mines  of  Colorado  and  Utah  to 
the  ix)wer  stations  that  might  contami- 
nate your  district  and  mine. 

Tlie  responsibility  is  clear.  Congrts.v 
must  not  only  provide  for  rcexaminatio;, 
of  the  whole  AEC  program,  it  miist  also 
place  in  tlie  legislative  body  a  definitivt 
IxTwer  to  approve  or  reject  all  AEC 
licenses  for  nuclear  powerplant  con- 
stniction. 
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F'JCEMPTING  POST  OFFICE  DEPART- 
MENT FROM  PERSONNEL  CUT- 
BACKS 

Mr  MINISH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  u.  k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  n  - 
m.irks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  ; 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPF„^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  tht  ir 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem..ii 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr  Speaker,  today  v 
nave  the  opportunity  of  preventing'  c 
major  catastrophe  in  our  national  lift 
We  have  the  opportunity  of  excmptii.. 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  thr 
sweeping  jiersonnel  cutbacks  demandrii 
by  section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364 

Tlie  Po.<^t  Office  Department  Is  uniqiir 
amonc  all  Government  apencles.  It  has 
no  control  over  the  amount  of  business  i' 
nnist  do.  The  American  people  decidr 
what  the  volume  will  be.  and  It  is  up  ■ 
the  Postal  Establishment  to  handle  th.it 
volume  as  efficiently  and  as  expeditious- 
ly as  ix).ssible. 

.'\s  a  result,  the  mail  volume  is  frrowi:.  • 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  populatio:; 
In  fiscal  1966,  for  example,  the  volume 
rose  by  3.7  billion  pieces.  When  the 
tlKures  are  available  for  fiscal  1967.  I 
am  sure  we  siiall  .see  the  .same  rate  ■  : 
increase. 

Despite  .ill  the  talk  about  mechaniza- 
tion and  automation.  Mr.  Speaker,  a:. 
increase  in  mail  volume  still  means  an 
increase  in  postal  employees  to  handli 
it.  But.  unless  we  take  remedial  action 
today  we  shall  be  askms  the  Post  Oflice 
Di'panment  to  handle  tins  vast  increase 
In  volume  while  eliminatuvi  15.000  exist- 
in-t  jobs  this  year.  Wor.se  than  that,  we 
are  on  the  point  of  insistins  that  the 
Department  eliminate  the  15.780  jobs  al- 
ready authorized  for  this  \ear  to  handle 
the  expected  increase  in  volume. 

In  other  words,  we  arc  askins  tliat  the 
Post  Office  handle  an  increase  of  about 
4  billion  pieces  of  mail  with  31.000  few- 
er people  than  are  necessarj'  to  do  the 
Job  It  just  cannot  be  done 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
jnovisions  of  Public  Law  90-364  we  liave 
provided  for  a  built-in  and  continuing 
catastrophe  m  th.e  mails.  We  are  insist- 
ing that  m  4  years'  time  the  Postal  Es- 
tablishment ehmmate  a  total  of  83.238 
postal  jobs,  while  handling  an  increase 
m  volume  of  approximately  10  billion 
pieces. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  told  us 
that  the  only  waj-  he  can  comply  with 
this  mandate  would  be  to  cut  down  the 
service  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  the 


laughing  stock  of  the  free  world,  and  a 
source  of  intense  anger  and  resentment 
here  at  home. 

Postmaster  General  Watson  has  said 
that,  unless  we  exempt  his  agency  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  he  will  have  to 
clo.se  down  all  post  offices  on  Saturdays. 
He  will  have  to  eliminate  all  deliveries 
:ind  collections  on  Saturdays.  He  will 
have  to  stop  delivering  parcels  on  Sat- 
urdays. 

He  will  also  be  forced  to  deny  delivery 
service  to  all  new  commimltles  and 
.  iiburban  developments.  These  people 
will  have  to  travel  to  the  nearest  post 
tiffice  to  pick  up,  or  deposit,  their  mall. 
He  will  also  have  to  accelerate  the 
process  of  closing  down  smaller  post  of- 
fices: a  total  of  13.000  third-  and  fourth- 
class  post  offices  would  be  closed  within 
4  years. 

If  the  Postmaster  General  is  forced 
bv  our  shortsightedness  to  adopt  such 
.i  drastic  course,  I  can  envisage  a  wave 
vi  indignation  among  the  populace  al- 
most unparalleled  in  our  history. 

And  the  people  have  every  right  to  be 
indignant.  Last  year  we  voted  to  increase 
their  postage  rates  by  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  The  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
better  postal  service  when  they  pay 
higher  rates.  Instead,  we  are  proposing 
10  cut  down  the  service  to  a  whisper.  How 
.ire  we  going  to  explain  that  to  our  con- 
stituents? 

And  how  are  we  going  to  explain  the 
lact  that,  on  the  one  hand,  we  appropri- 
ate money  to  create  jobs  for  the  imem- 
ployed  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  vote 
to  eliminate  more  than  83,000  jobs  in  the 
Post  Office. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  underesti- 
mate the  anger  of  the  American  people 
m  the  face  of  a  collapsing  mail  service. 
In  1957.  the  then  Postmaster  General, 
when  denied  sufficient  funds  to  operate 
the  .service,  closed  down  all  post  offices 
tor  just  one  Saturday.  Tlie  public  out- 
cry was  .so  loud  and  so  angry  that  Con- 
uiess  was  forced  to  grant  the  additional 
money  almost  Immediately. 

The  irony  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that — unless  we  take  remedial 
action — we  shall  be  ruining  the  postal 
M-rvice  without  savins;  any  significant 
amount  of  money. 

Just  becau.se  we  clase  down  post  offices. 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  people  will 
stop  mailins  letters.  The  mail  will  simply 
btuld  up,  creating  monstrous  backlogs  in 
every  major  post  office  in  the  country. 
The  only  way  a  postmaster  will  be  able 
to  pet  rid  of  that  backlog  will  be  to  make 
the  men  he  has  work  overtime,  at  time 
and  a  half.  He  will,  in  all  probability, 
liave  to  hire  vehicles  from  private  in- 
dustry to  transport  the  backlogged  mail. 
He  may  even  have  to  rent  storage  space 
to  hold  the  mail  imtil  the  overworked 
employees  can  pet  to  it.  This  will  add 
up  to  an  extremely  expensive  operation, 
und  al.so  an  extremely  slow  and  sloppy 
■  ;)pi  ation.  We  .shall  have  mail  crises  evei-y 
veek.  and  in  every  city,  that  will  make 
;'i"  di-saster  in  Chicago  2  years  ago  look 
.:kc  a  minor  league  affair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these 
days  about  the  so-called  postal  deficit. 
Most  of  the  talk  is  uninformed  and  hurt- 
lul  to  the  po.stal  service. 


In  the  fiscal  year  just  completed  the 
Post  Office  spent  approximately  $7  bil- 
lion. It  received  in  revenue  approxi- 
mately $6  billion.  It  returned  to  the 
Treasury  approximately  84  percent  of  its 
appropriations— a  figure  not  even  ap- 
proached by  any  other  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment except  the  Treasury  itself.  And 
yet  we  do  not  hear  about  the  State  De- 
partment deficit,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment deficit,  the  Department  of  Labor 
deficit,  or  any  of  the  other  deficits  in 
Government. 

But  also  we,  the  Congress,  have  in- 
sisted that  Post  Office  accounting  segre- 
gate the  nonpostal  or  public  service  costs 
of  the  establishment  from  the  purely 
postal  costs.  When  we  do  that  we  find 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  discrepancy 
between  income  and  outgo  is  attributable 
to  the  public  service  functions  of  the  De- 
partment— functions  which  we  have  de- 
cided, quite  rightly,  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  general  taxation,  and  not  out  of 
postage  rates. 

Thus,  when  we  eliminate  the  non- 
postal,  public  service  expenditures  of  the 
Department,  we  find  that  the  Post  Office 
returns  approximately  92  percenl  of  its 
operating  costs  to  the  Treasui->-.  This 
8-percent  so-called  deficit  is  an  invist- 
ment  by  the  American  people  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  political,  and  educational 
future  of  the  Nation,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  it  could  possibly  make. 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  do  not  approve  of 
this  legislation  which  will  exempt  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  the  restric- 
tive provisions  of  Public  Law  90-364.  we 
shall  create  perfect  chaos  in  the  most  es- 
sential means  of  communication  avail- 
able to  our  people. 

If  these  service  cuts  go  through,  then 
it  will  be  commonplace  to  take  5  days  to 
send  a  letter  across  town  and  3 
weeks  to  get  a  letter  across  the  country. 
This  will  have  a  dire  effect  on  millions 
of  our  citizens  who  depend  upon  the 
mails  to  provide  them  with  the  checks 
upon  which  they  must  live.  How  do  we 
explain  to  an  aged  retiree  that  our  short- 
sighted economies  have  delayed  her  an- 
nuity check  by  2  weeks?  How  do  we  ex- 
plain this  to  someone  dependent  upon 
social  security?  Or  to  someone  awaitina 
a  dividend  check,  or  a  salary  check,  or 
a  welfare  check?  There  is  no  way  we  can 
doit. 

We  must  not  permit  a  situation  to  de- 
velop in  which  we  have  to  try  to  do  it. 
The  other  body  last  week  took  action 
to  forestall  the  incipient  tragedy  in  the 
mails.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  follow  suit 
and  insure  the  continuing  integrity  of 
the  mails. 

It  is  our  moral  obligation  to  exempt 
the  Post  Office  Department  from  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  Public  Law  90- 
364. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  CLAR- 
ENCE BOOKBINDER  AS  THE  43D 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PODIATRY  ASSOCIATION.  IN  CHI- 
CAGO. ILL..  ON  MONDAY,  JULY  29. 
1968 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  di.stin- 
guished  citizen  of  the  Sixth  Congression- 
al District  of  New  Jer.sey.  Dr.  Clarence 
Bookbinder,  was  installed  today  as  the 
43d  president  of  the  American  Podiatry 
Association.  His  inaugural  address  is 
timely,  informative  and  contributes  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  an  important  field 
affecting  and  improving  the  health  of 
the  Nation.  I  recommend  it  with  pride 
and  enthusiasm  and  place  it  at  this  time 
in  the  Congressional  Record 

IlR       Cl.ARENC-       BOOKBI.NDKR'S      iNArclT-AI 

Address 

Mr     Toast  master.     Reverend    Clergy.    Pa^it 

President    Yftle.    distinguished    guests     and 

friends,  it  Is  always  a  source  of  deep  s.itis- 

laction  lo  reflect  on  a  period  of  acrompUsh- 

ment to  talce  a  long  hard  look  at  where  we 

liave  been  and  where  v^e  are  going.  There 
is  certainly  no  doubt  that  in  recent  months 
we  have  seen  remaricable  progress  and 
achievement  in  our  profps.slon-  in  the  in- 
clusion ol  podiatrists'  .-ervlces  in  Medicare 
and  the  Title  XIX  programs  perniltlinK  over 
twenty  million  people  to  .ivall  themselves  of 
the  services  of  podiatrists,  the  issuance  of 
Bulletin  44  bv  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
ciedltation  of  Hospitals,  the  lurther  t-xten- 
sion  of  Federal  Aid  to  Education  programs  to 
our  colli-pes,  and  the  gn  wing  reali/Jitlon  by 
Federal,  stale  and  local  health  authorities 
of  the  importance  of  podiatry  i,crvices  in 
our  communities 

These  are  but  ilie  highlights  oi  ovir  are'is 
of  involvement;  however,  they  encompass 
many  of  the  goals  which  were  set  by  our  prn- 
fesslon  when  we  proposed  ;>nd  then  adopted 
the  'Podiatry  Faces  the  Future"  program 
with  your  heip.  We  recognized  that  ours  whs 
an  ambitious  program  but  we  gave  it  our  lull 
support  at  all  levels  The  result,s.  as  we  near 
its  mid-point,  may  be  surprising  to  some  of 
the  doubtful,  but  they  cannot  be  anything 
taut    a    source   ,,i   solid   satisfaction    to   all    <>f 

Us, 

However,  satisf.iction  i>  .-.  (loublc-edged 
sword  and  its  reverse  edge  is  called  ■com- 
placency". A  lapse  into  th.it  .-^ad  state  at  this 
point  in  our  development  would  not  only 
negate  the  enormous  gains  we  have  achieved 
in  stich  a  short  period  of  time,  but  it  would 
surely  turn  our  vision  from  the  unmet  goals 
of  the  1970's  and  beyond  that,  of  the  '21.-1 
century. 

While  keeping   in   mind   these  distant   ob- 
jectives, we  must  first  face  up  to  the  tasks 
of  the  coming  year   And  these,  as  I  see  them 
are:     a-^suming    responsibility.    mvolvemeiK 
and     solidifying     gains    and     resetting     nur 
sight.s. 

As  I  have  pointed  out.  podiatry  is  now 
actively  engaged  in  many  of  the  major  com- 
nuinltv  health  programs  of  our  nation  Our 
legislative  programs  have  been  directed  to- 
ward this  important  goal  with  the  inctu- 
sion  of  podiatrists'  services  in  these  pro- 
grams. But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  podiatrists 
will  never  really  function  etTecilvely  in  com- 
munity health  iinles.s  they  take  the  initia- 
tive, unless  they  are  willing  to  spend  li^e 
time  and  etTort  to  shoulder  the  respon^.- 
blllties  which  are  incumbent  upon  all  men'- 
bers  of  the  community  health  team 

It  is  not  enough  to  say:  "Yes  podiairi>ls 
are  included  in  this  program  Yes.  podiatrists 
can  participate  In  that  health  project  "  Or 
on  the  other  hand,  to  read  of  the  appoint- 
ments of  health  professionals  to  important 
roles  in  comprehensive  health  programs,  and 
to  complain:  "Why  wasn't  a  podiatrist 
named?"  "Why  are  we  left  out?  ' 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  Involvement  or.  as 
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the  caae  mar  l>«  th'  •»^'i  "'  "  •^"'l  '-^"■'  •■'' 
why  I  am  lo  plaased  u>  see  Ute  attention  that 
so  many  portuirlsls  .it  thu  iuiniiai  meeting 
are  ijivlnjf  t«i  the  three-part  program  on 
ontiunuoity  heaJth  which  concliKled  thl« 
a/ternoon  Offlctals  rrt>m  virtuallT  every  Fed- 
eral Bffency  m  which  podiatry  haa  in  inlereat 
have  come  here  to  share  "heir  Icnowledge 
with  ua.  to  tell  as  speclftcally  how  podiatry 
can  meet  lUu  respoaslbllltles  to  the  health  of 
the  community 

I  cannot  recite  every  recommendation 
the*ie  dedicated  men  have  made  Ui  yt.u  but 
I  believe  I  ran  tell  yoii  one  that  they  did  not 
make  And  that  la  Clear  everything  with 
W>i»hln^ton  first  ■  Surely  -.he  overall  plan 
Is  developed  in  Washington  but  that  is  nut 
where  the  action  is  That  is  not  where  Uie 
need  fur  fixjt  c^re  is  It  is  lu  your  awn  states 
and  your  awn  cxunmMnitles  And  that  .ilstj  is 
where  t-he  li>cal  offlces  of  these  ijovernment 
bureaus  are  where  vo>i  will  rintl  the  people 
who  will  assist  you  aiul  work  with  you  t^j 
assure  that  (xxllatry  is  m&klng  a  maximum 
contribution   to  oommunlty   heaJih 

So.  as  It  la  with  most  human  endeavors 
the  success  or  failure  of  [X)dlairy  s  role  in 
heafth  pro(?nuns  is  up  to  each  podiatrist  The 
opportlinlty  is  nut  waiulng.  nor  la  there  any 
Lack  of  helping  hands  on  the  part  of  uhe 
government,  or  on  the  part  of  the  staffs  of 
APA  and   the  component  societies 

Bven  as  we  look  to  the  present  responsi- 
bilities, we  must  not  iose  sight  of  the  future 
I  have  said  that  we  ,ire  Mjarcely  halfway 
through  Podiatry  P-u-es  the  Future  Im- 
portant goals  remain-  m  education  and  re- 
search, m  the  social  and   economic  .ire.ts 

The  inunediate  goals  are  set  out  and  you 
know  them  well  In  education  and  research-  - 
the  development  of  a  new  .urriculum. 
strengthening  of  leaching  and  research  staffs. 
establishment  of  sound  gratluate  and  con- 
tinuing educatKin  programs,  improving  the 
physical  facilities  of  our  ooUeges — all  these 
will  be  prime  considerations  of  the  .American 
Podlauy  .Association 

In  tlie  Mjtlal  .md  etonomic  spheres  in- 
clusion .>f  podiatry  services  in  all  major 
health  insurance  plans,  appointment  of  po- 
diatrists to  positions  >t  responsibility  in 
Federal  healt^i  agencies,  relorm  of  statutes 
regulating  podiatry  pracuce 

We  feel  that  the  .\merican  PixlMtry  .\sso- 
ciatiuh  should  actively  plan  and  participate 
In  a  world-wide  podiatry  conference  involv- 
ing the  profession  at  a  meeting  in  the  near 
future  to  Coordinate  .ind  establish  programs 
with  a  community  of  interest  to  .idvance  the 
profession  to  its  highest  levels  wherever 
podiatry  Is  practiced 

But  what  of  the  years  beyond  Podiatry 
Paces  the  Future  '  the  i&st  decade  of  this 
century  aiul  the  early  ones  of  the  next^  Must 
we  not  begin  to  consider  them  now? 

What  ')f  such  matters  as  the  eventual  re- 
lationship if  podltary  to  L>ther  health  disci- 
plines'" How  -.hail  the  -olleges  expand  their 
numbers?  What  will  be  the  opp<jrt unities 
for  deeper  involvement  m  research  by  p<.<Jl.i- 
trlsts''  How  will  government  pt>dl;»try  pro- 
grams be  organized  and  supervised' 

These  aje  some  of  the  challenges  of  the 
years  ahead,  and  we  must  begin  to  plan  for 
them  now  TTie  blueprint  for  the  future, 
looking  forward  to  the  1970's  and  then  on  to 
the  21st  century,  is  a  plan  now  in  the  process 
of  development  by  the  Officers,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Staff  of  the 
American   Podiatry   .Association. 

In  this  modern  .ige  of  heart  transplants, 
kidney  transplants  and  even  transplants  of 
the  teeth  p>odiatry  mu.st  be  a  part  of  the 
research  and  development  of  new  techniques 
m  the  important  contribution  of  total  care, 
because  total  care  of  the  human  body  must. 
of  necessity.  Include  total  care  of  the  foot. 
We  must  also  t>e  a  part  of  the  team  effort  in 
the  AeroBpace  program  As  man  travels 
through  .-ipace.  new  and  different  problems 
affecting  the  organs  of  lix-omotion  will  pre- 
sent   themselves     Our    contributions    in    re- 


search of  this  impurtsjit  are*  will  keep  us 
abreast  ><  the  changing  scene 

ITie  American  Podiatry  AssoilaUon  will 
continue  its  cxjncern.  interest  arvd  support 
to  the  colleges  of  podiatry,  to  the  degree  that 
we  shall  see  our  oolleges  achieve  the  academic 
excellence  so  vital  In  the  training  of  the 
p<idlatrl'sts  of  the  future  We  also  contem- 
plate the  development  of  new  and  exciting 
schools  jf  podiatry  to  »>e  io<-ated  in  varloua 
secth>ns  of  the  United  St»t«a.  close  to  the 
research  <enter«  and  universities  involved  in 
the   i)fotcranis   Ui.it    we   have  .suggested 

.As  the  President  of  the  Amerli-«n  PrKlL-itry 
.\ss(>ci,itlon  I  .iccept  the  ■  hallenges  of  this 
ilecade  Podiatry  will  face  the  future  wr  h 
»  program  iu>d  concerte<l  eflort  that  will 
bring  us  to  the  2Ut  century,  with  the 
knowledge  that  we  have  assumed  our  re- 
sp».>nsibilily  as  the  profession  devoted  to  Uie 
total   Uiol  health  of  this  nation 


\     STRONO     SUPI^")RTEU    OF    VICE 
PRP>;iDENT  HUBERT  HUMPHREY 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Sp.MkiT  I  .i.sk  unanimoii.s  consent  to  ex- 
U-nd  my  lem.iiks  .it  this  point  in  the 
REtoRD  ,ind  include  extianeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore  Ls  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  wivs  no  objection 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  a.s  a  .strong  .supiwrt^r  of  Vice 
President  Hibert  Humphrey  for  the 
Presidency  uf  the  United  States,  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  his  many  accom- 
plishments which.  Ill  my  opinion,  make 
him  the  only  logical  choice  for  the  Presi- 
dency this  year  I  never  cease  lo  be 
amazed,  however,  when  I  read  a  sum- 
mary of  his  many  legLslative  accomplish- 
ments throughout  his  more  than  20  years 
of  public  .service  He  arRued  for  strong 
civil  nghus  legislation  20  years  ago.  he 
called  for  medicare  nearly  20  years  be- 
fore It  was  finally  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress, he  was  the  man  who  proposed  the 
Peace  Corps  and  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram, he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  bat- 
tles for  the  antipoverty  program,  the 
youth  training  program,  and  almost 
every  other  important  social  program 
enacted  over  the  past  20  years  One  of 
the  best  .summaries  of  h.ls  accomplish- 
ments LS  contained  in  a  recent  editorial 
ui  Jaslice.  the  official  publication  uf 
the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers'  Union  .M  a  time  when  there 
seems  to  tie  .some  question  in  the  minds 
of  a  few  people  about  who  .should  repre- 
sent the  Democratic  Party,  this  editorial 
is  [jarticularly  significant:  after  readmg 
It.  no  Democrat,  and  no  American,  should 
have  any  doubt  about  whom  to  support 
for  the  Presidency  in  1968  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  text  of  this  editorial: 
His  BRoriicRS  KcEPca 

In  his  many  ye.irs  of  public  life.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  Humphrey  has  lived  the  role 
of  his  brother  s  keeper 

When  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Minneapolis 
In  11H5,  he  put  through  the  lirst  munlcipul 
Pair  Employment  !»r;ictices  Act  In  America 
to  open  Job  opportunities  lo  his  black- 
skinned  brothers  When  lie  went  to  the 
Demorruuc  Party  convention  In  1948.  he 
made  the  historic  fight  for  a  strong  civil 
rights  plank  to  carry  the  Minneapolis  idea  to 
all  .Amenca 

When  he  went  to  the  .Senate,  his  very  llrst 
bin  In  1949  called  for  medicare  Ui  provide 
health  service  for  his  senior  citizen  brothers. 


He  [iroix'sed  the  Peace  Corps  tv)  cure  :  r 
our  less  fortunate  brothers  In  many  UikK 
He  devised  the  fi«id-for-peace  program  !  . 
feed  our  hungrier  brtjthers  of  the  earth  !!■■ 
sponsored  disarmament  programs  to  en  >• 
world  tension  He  headed  the  programs  l.r 
vouth  employment  to  give  hope  Ui  our 
younger  brothers  He  battled  for  unl;- 
poverty  le^islauon  to  help  o>ir  poorer  broth- 
ers He  wrote  farm  legislation  U)  care  for  hi:, 
rural  brothers  and  urban  legislation  for  l\\\ 
cl'v  brothers 

He  did  so  well  in  nil  this  that  James  Restin 
of  the  New  York  Times  called  htm  't  In- 
most creative  legislative  mind  to  come  out  ■  f 
the  Senate  in  .i  generation 

In  the  Senate.  Humphrey  had  an.it.hrr 
brother,  the  Junior  senator  iroin  Minnena.v 
*ho  gener.iUy  followed  Humphrey's  lead  »■■ 
Uie  Congressional  tjuiirterly  wrote  m  I'.ii;^ 
"When  the  record  indicates  McCarthy  I  ,>; 
co-spon-sored  a  major  new  bill,  it  often  iw"  •■ 
out  to  be  a  bill  Humphrey  has  authored  ' 

For    many    veurs     McC.irthy    was    able    '^ 
shine    in    the   refiected   glory   of    Humphn  ■ 
energy,    creativity,    eloquence    and    leglslal..? 
skill 

This    year.    McCarthy    backers    are    calling 

upon     Humphrey     to     step     .-uside     for     ide 

junior'   senator    They   say   that    Humplirpv 

has   no   right  Ui  the  Demtx-ratlc   nomlnati'  n 

be<-.iuse  .McCarthy  Is  the  choice  of  the  peoplr 

To  block  Humphrey,  some  McCarthyn** 
have  tried  to  disrupt  meetings  where  Hum- 
phrey spoke  Some  of  them  have  even  Lhre.it- 
ened  to  run  .i  separate  ticket  if  Humphnv 
IS  nominated  All  this  Is  Justified  by  the 
myth  that  McCarthy  Is  the  man  the  Demn- 
cratfi  want 

V^HAT      ARE      THE      FACTS? 

.\ccordlng  to  a  Harris  poll  (July  8)  Hui,.- 
phrey  is.  by  far  the  choice  of  Democrats  i  \tr 
McCarthv  .Among  labor  people  Negro  whitf 
lower  income — Humphrey  outstrips  :.!■ - 
Carthy  by  three  to  one  Even  in  the  Kubur().« 
re[)orts  H.irris  Humphrey  has  more  appeal 
than  any  other  Democrat  "  McCarthy  iiofs 
well  among  the  richer  folks  But  most  Deni.  - 
crats  fire  not  rich  ' 

Liist  week  the  Gallup  Poll  made  a  sini;lar 
finding  that  in  contests  with  Nixon  and 
Wallace  Hubert  Humphrey  showed  great.fr 
strength  than  .McCarthy  among  Democratic 
rank-and-filers  and  with  such  traditionally 
Demcjcratic  groups  as  manual  workers,  luiu- 
whites  and  union  families. 

The  second  McCarthy  myth  Is  that  he  t.as 
won  in  tlie  primaries  The  myth  ."Started  n 
New  Hampshire  where  McCarthy  ran  unc  p- 
posed  .ind  lost  to  a  Johnson  write-in  Mc- 
Carthy lost  in  Indiana.  Nebraska.  South 
Dakota,  and  California  The  only  stiile  where 
lie  won  .iitainst  an  opposition  was  m  Orepvii 
where  he  boat  Kennedy 

Now  the  McCarthy  people  have  spread  a 
new  myth  that  the  Kennedy  voters  wire 
really  tor  McCarthy  But  the  Harris  }'<  '■'. 
(July  81  reveals  that  among  the  hard -ii  re 
following  of  Robert  Kennedy  Humphrev  . 
preferred  over  McCarthy  by  ."SO  to  37  percent 

Ihose  who  can  recall  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  1960  must  be  amused  by  Mc- 
Carthys recent  conversion  to  a  belief  in  ti.c 
primaries  That  was  the  year  that  John  h 
Kennedy  carried  the  presidential  pnmaries 
which  did  not  f^lop  McCarthy  from  a.skiiic 
the  L>emocratic  convention  to  ignore  tl.:> 
fact  and  t.)  nominate  Adlal  Stevenson  i 
worthy  man  who  had  won  no  primaries 

.So  lar.  Hubert  Humphrey — his  brother  s 
keeper  has  withheld  criticism  from  his  <  Id 
frund  While  we  admire  Humphrey's  atti- 
tude, the  Veep  will  have  to  forgive  us  lor 
scolding  Ills  junior  brother  We  just  want  t  ' 
make  It  clear  that  while  the  McCarthvites 
speak  for  a  minority,  they  do  not.  in  their 
opposition  to  Humphrey,  speak  for  us  or  lor 
the  millions  oi  plain  people  who  have  pro- 
vided the  voting  batutlions  for  Roosevelt. 
Truman.  Kennedy.  Johnson  and  now  Hum- 
phrey 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  10915. 
EXTRA-LONO-STAPLE  COTTON 


Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
item  of  business  of  the  House  last  Friday. 
July  26.  was  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  extra-long-staple- 
cotton  bill,  H.R.  10915.  The  measure  was 
considered  and  passed  with  no  debate  at 
a  time  when  few  Members  were  yet  on 
the  floor.  I  had  discussed  the  conference 
report  with  the  chairman.  Mr.  Poage, 
and  told  him  of  my  support. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  some  of  my  participation  in  the  back- 
ground of  this  bill,  and  express  my  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  as  adopted 
Friday. 

The  chairman  will  remember  I  offered 
.in  amendment  to  H.R.  10915  last  year 
when  a  similar  bill  was  before  the  House. 
As  introduced,  the  bill  would  have  ex- 
cluded long -staple  cotton  for  any  country 
which  has  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  our  country  during  the  year  preced- 
ing the  passage  of  the  pending  bill.  In 
effect,  it  would  have  removed  all  cotton 
imports  from  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  since 
those  countries  had  severed  relations 
with  the  United  States  In  June  1967.  It 
would  have  made  permanent  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  cotton  imports  for  Egypt. 

I  offered  an  amendment  last  year 
which  would  have  excluded  import  cotton 
from  these  countries  and  thus  the  quotas 
could  have  been  given  to  our  own  domes- 
tic producers.  My  amendment  added  that 
the  quotas  could  have  been  restored  if 
diplomatic  relations  between  our  country 
and  Egypt  had  been  restored  and  If,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  so  restore  the  quotas.  We  ought 
not  to  unduly  tie  the  President's  hands 
in  these  matters — whether  the  President 
IS  a  Democrat  or  Republican. 

I  think  everyone  in  the  House  agreed 
that  we  should  not  trade  with  Egypt  or 
any  country  if  they  had  severed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  us,  and  furthermore, 
I  think  we  all  agreed  that  we  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  this  quota  given  to 
our  own  producers  here  in  the  United 
SUtes.  We  also  attempted  to  make  clear 
that  it  would  be  our  intent  to  restore  the 
quotas  if  diplomatic  relations  were  re- 
sumed. The  gentlemen  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Udall]  and  others 
felt  this  action  would  be  taken  by  the 
House.  Further,  we  pointed  out  that  if 
our  producers  were  given  their  extra 
quota,  we  must  be  careful  that  the  new 
quota  not  be  taken  abruptly  from  them 
without  notice  or  time  for  adjustment. 
It  takes  considerable  investment  In  land, 
equipment,  fertilizers,  and  seed  to  expand 
a  cotton  operation. 

Nevertheless,  the  amendment  I  offered 
was  not  accepted  by  a  56-to-63  division 
vote.  The  chairman,  I  believe,  thought 
we  might  improve  the  language  of  the 
bill,  but  imder  the  circumstances,  felt 
that  the  Congress  and  not  the  President 


should  be  the  sole  voice  In  restoring  thc.<;e 
quotas. 

I  am  glad  the  bill  as  pa.sscd  makes 
some  corrections  In  this  respect.  It  does 
remove  the  quotas  from  a  country  like 
Egypt  and  Sudan  if  diplomatic  relations 
are  not  or  have  not  been  resumed.  It 
allows  these  quotas  to  go  to  our  domestic 
producers,  and  it  sets  a  time  specific  be- 
fore the  quotas  would  be  or  might  be 
taken  from  the  domestic  workers,  as 
follows : 

.  .  .  that  any  such  reduction  shall  con- 
tinue only  until  the  end  of  the  second  im- 
port quota  year  beginning  after  the  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  by  .such  country 
with  the  United  States 


In  other  words,  our  own  producers 
would  be  assured  of  reasonable  protec- 
tion for  at  least  2  years. 

This  is  an  improvement  over  the  House 
version  and  I  support  it  now.  I  still  think 
the  amendment  I  offered  last  year  would 
be  preferable  to  the  bill  passed  today, 
but  at  least  this  bill  does  remove  the 
permanent  exclusion  provisions  that 
might  have  resulted  in  no  further  trade 
of  this  kind  ever  again  with  Egypt. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  need  to  keep  our  trade 
channels  open  to  all  countries  if  we  enjoy 
diplomatic  relations  with  them.  We 
should  not  trade  with  Egypt  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  But  the  greatest  powder 
keg  In  the  world  lies  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  fuse  is  there  for  someone  to  light. 
Several  attempts  are  being  made  to  light 
it — and  the  world  came  dangerously  close 
last  year— but  so  far  the  keg  has  not 
gone  off. 

Nations  ought  not  to  squeeze  trade 
channels  too  tightly,  creating  trade  wars 
which  could  lead  to  shooting  wars,  as 
histoiT  tells  us. 


Since  national  sUndards  for  colleges 
call  for  50.000  books  as  a  minimum  for 
an  tMirollment  of  600  students  and  20,000 
as  a  minimum  for  junior  college  wiih 
an  enrollment  of  up  to  1,000.  this  amend- 
ment is  a  most  imixirtant  step  in  as- 
sisting new  institutions  to  approach 
accreditation.  A  library  cannot  be  es- 
tablished overnight  yet  jiroper  educa- 
tional resources  must  be  available  for 
ihe  students  when  cla.sses  start.  A  wise 
collcRe  administrator  will  employ  a  li- 
brarian and  staff  and  begin  the  acquisi- 
tion of  materials  at  least  1  year  before 
the  college  actually  goes  into  operation. 
A  new  institution  is  under  unusually  se- 
vere financial  strain  during  the  period  of 
its  inception  when  capital  outlay  for 
buildings  overshadows  all  other  needs, 
and  library  resources  are  often  very- 
meager  when  its  classes  begin. 

Fifty  to  sixty  new  academic  institu- 
tions have  been  opened  annually  during 
the  last  3  years  and  with  the  predicted 
rise  in  enrollments,  this  increase  will 
continue  for  the  next  5  years.  With  the 
current  cost  of  a  book  averaging  about  $8 
and  the  lowest  ixissible  charge  for  proc- 
essing it  to  go  on  the  library's  shelves 
about  $1.50,  the  price  for  each  new  4- 
year  college  library  could  be  as  hich  as 
$400,000  plus  $75,000  for  processing.  A 
junior  college's  20,000-volume  collection 
would  cost,  at  the  same  rates,  S160.000 
for  books  and  S30.000  for  processing. 


GRANTS    FOR    COLLEGE    LIBRARY 
MATERIALS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    STEIGER    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  In  1967  four  new  Wisconsin  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  that  ap- 
plied for  grants  for  college  library  ma- 
terials under   title  II-A  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  were  disqualified  because 
they  did  not  yet  have  students  enrolled. 
These  four  were  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wiscoixsin  at  Green  Bay  and 
Parkside-Kenosha    and    the    Wisconsin 
State  University  system  at  Fond  du  Lac 
and  Richland  Center.  The  wording  of 
the  amendment  I  introduced  to  section 
202  of  the  act  during  floor  action  on  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1968 
(H.R.  15067't  on  July  25  will  now  make 
it  possible  for  ii-istitutions  to  obtain  the 
resources    necessai-y    prior    to    opening 
their  doors  to  students.  The  amendment 
will  enable  new  colleges  to  qualify  for 
title  II-A  librai-y  grants  during  the  year 
previous  to  admitting  students.  This  will 
be  done,  of  course,  only  If  the  Institution 
meets  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 


A    BILL   TO    GIVE   THOSE    PERSONS 
WHO  RENT  THEIR  HOMES  A  DE- 
DUCTION FOR  A  PERCENTAGE  OF 
THE  ANNUAL  RENTALS  PAID 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  just  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
give  to  those  persons  who  rent  their 
homes  a  deduction  for  a  percentage  of 
the  amiual  rentals  paid. 

In  my  district  and  throughout  the 
United  States,  there  are  millions  of 
apartment  dwellers,  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  rent  houses.  None  of  these 
people  pets  the  same  break  at  income  tax 
time  as  the  person  who  owns  his  own 
home  in  conjunction  with  his  friendly 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association.  The 
larse  interest  deduction  goes  part  of  the 
di-stance  to  help  a  large  family  on  a  small 
salary. 

Why  a  rental  deduction^  I  think  the 
fairness  of  the  situation  can  be  demon- 
strated by  the  following  example. 

Suppose  that  Smith  and  Jones  each 
owned  his  own  home.  Each  one  had  the 
identical  mortgage  payments  and  each 
paid  the  same  Interest  and  taxes.  By  the 
turn  of  fate  Smith  was  transferred  to 
the  city  in  which  Jones  lived  and  Jones 
to  the  city  where  Smith  came  from.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Smith,  because  he  did 
not  Intend  to  stay  there  forever  wanted 
to  rent,  and  Jones,  also  not  Intended  to 
make  a  lifetime  In  his  new  habitat,  also 
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wanted  to  rent  To  make  the  hypothesis 
complete,  each  rented  his  house  to  the 
ether  for  the  exact  same  rent 

The  results  of  this  event  would  be  that 
Smith  and  Jones  stands  only  to  lose 
Each  man.  by  this  turn  of  events,  would 
be  placed  in  a  position  of  bemg  taxed  on 
more  income  without  changing  his  posi- 
tion one  lota. 

While  it  IS  true  tliat  a  taxpayer  who 
rt>nts  his  house  can  take  depreciation 
and  repair  deductions,  the.se  benefits 
would  never  equal  the  lo.ss  in  taxes  re- 
quired to  be  expended  in  order  for  each 
man  just  to  hold  his  own 

Assuming  that  both  Smith  and  Jones 
each  made  $12,000  per  year  and  that,  on 
the  switch,  each  charged  the  other  $200 
per  month  rent,  each  man  would  be 
taxed  an  additional  $600  just  by  virtue 
of  renting  rather  than  staying  put. 

My  bill  would  try  to  put  the  apartment 
renter  on  a  footing  with  the  homeowner 
It  wouW  permit  a  person  who  occupies  a 
(Iwelllllg  unit  or  other  unit  which  con- 
stitutes his  principal  residence  to  de- 
duct up  to  30  percent  of  the  rental  pay- 
ments made  by  him  to  the  owner  of  the 
property  dunng  the  taxable  year  The 
deduction  could  not  exceed  $1  000  For 
the  purpose  of  determininK  the  tax- 
payer's principal  re,.idence  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  it  be  a  home  established  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others  in  which  the 
taxpayer  and  his  family  have  resided  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  tmie  during  the 
taxable  year 

Individual  deductions  as  added  over 
the  years,  have  included  purely  personal 
expenses  as  deductible  items  because  of 
acceptance  on  the  policy  grounds  that 
they  were  essential  Among  the.se  excep- 
tions which  have  crept  mto  the  law  are 
the  deductibility  of  almiony  payments 
and  child  care  payments  The  reasons 
for  permuting  deductions  of  these  items 
seemed   both   persuasive   and   desirable 

It  is  siKniflcant  that  the  first  income 
tax  was  enacted  in  this  country  in  1861. 
and  by  the  amendments  of  1863  a  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  deduction  of  rents. 
Although  that  provision  exnired  in  1872, 
the  idea,  having  had  over  100  years  to 
remcubate.  holds  a  lot  more  to  logic  and 
reason  than  many  of  the  others  which 
have  become  embedded  into  the  law 

The  Congre.ss  has  passed  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  to 
help  curb  inflation  ^nd  stabilize  the  dol- 
lar in  the  world  markets  Surely  a  deduc- 
tion for  rents  is  as  meritorious  as  the 
Interest  deduction,  which  has  been  in  the 
law  since  1913.  the  capital  gains  provi- 
sions, which  have  been  extant  since  1921. 
of  the  percentanf  depletion  allowance,  on 
the  books  since  1926  Also  all  rent  de- 
duction would  not  drain  ofT  one-half  as 
much  revenue  from  the  coffers  of  the 
TreasuiT  as  these  other  areas  of  pnvilei;e 
It  would  help  tho.se  who  need  help  most 
and  I  offer  it  with  the  sincere  hope  that 
it  receives  the  .support  which  I  genumely 
belie\e  it  merits 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addre.ss  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered    was  granted  to 

Mr  OisEN,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revi.se  and  exti'nd  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extianemis  matter 

Mr  HetnLKH  of  West  Virginia,  for  5 
minutes,  today,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Vanik.  for  15  minutes,  on  July  30. 
1968  and  U)  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter, 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quist  of  Mr  Wyatt'  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter    > 

Mr  FiNDLEY,  for  30  minutes,  on  July 
31 

Mr  ScHWENCEL.  for  30  minutes,  on 
each  of  July  29  July  30.  July  31.  Augu.st 
1.  and  August  2 

Mr    Pollock    for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr  Sayli)r   for  60  minutes,  today 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  to  Mr  Corman.  for 
Monday  and  Tuesday.  July  29  and  30, 
on  account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to 

Mr  ICHORD  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  ^ 

Mr  SiKEs  in  five  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material 

Mr  Yates  and  Mr  Cohelan  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  made  to- 
day on  HR  18785  m  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole 

Mr  Madden  m  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Mr  BoLAND  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H  R  15387  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr  Ct'Rris  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H  R    15387 

Mr  Beli  HER  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  made  today  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  on  H  R    18249 

Mr  Olsen  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter on  hLs  special  order  of  today 

Mr  CoNYERs.  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
30.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to   include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  RosTENKowsKi  following  the  spe- 
cial order  of  Mr  Heiuler  of  Wtst  Vir- 
i^inia. 

'The  follow ini;  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  WvATTi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  > 

Mr  QuiLLEN  in  four  instances 

Mr  Pt'LTON  of  Pennsylvania  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr     SCHERI.E. 
Mr      GOODLING. 
Mr      FiNDLEY 

Mr    Ash  BROOKE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr    Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Bn  HANAN  m  two  instances. 

Mr    Ct'RTis 

Mi-    Minshall. 

Mr   HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Cramer 

Mr    BtisH 

Mr    Klykendall. 

Mr  P(,)LLoc  K  in  two  instances. 

Mr    Michel 

Mr    Smith  of  Oklahoma 

Mr   Wyman  in  two  instances. 


Mr    Whalley 

Mr    Harrison  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Hechler  of  West  Virginia' 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter;  > 

Mr   EiLBERf;  m  two  instances, 

Mr   PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr  BiNfJHAM  ill  two  instances. 

Mr  RoDiNo. 

Mr  Pickle  m  two  instances. 

Mr  Addabbo  in  two  instances, 

Mr  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr    Galifianakis. 

Mr  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Hamilton. 

Mr  Ottinger 

Mr  Dulski  in  three  instances. 
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SENATE  BIIXS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  oi 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S  908  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
D  Pender;  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Jii- 
illcliiry 

S  3269  ."Vn  .u't  Ui  consent  to  the  N«>'.<. 
Hampshire- Vermont  Interstate  School  Coni- 
pact;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

S  ,'5640  .^n  act  Ui  establish  a  commlssii:: 
to  study  tlie  organization,  .iperatlon.  and 
management  of  the  executive  branch  of  tlit- 
Ciovernnient.  and  to  recommend  changes 
nece.^;  y  or  desirable  in  llie  interest  it 
governmental  efficiency  and  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

S  3724  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  \ct  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
.Advisers  Act  of  1940  to  define  the  equitab;e 
standards  governing  relationships  t>etwee!i 
uivesinieiu  companies  and  their  investmei.t 
advisers  and  principal  underwriters,  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  tnler- 
.stale  and  Fi>reign  Commerce 

S,  Con  Res  78  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
voring the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
thai  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker 

H  R  1648  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Martina 
Zubiri  Garcia. 

H  H  J'JBl  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Dwayne 
C     Cox   and   William   D,   Martin; 

H  R  6195  An  act  for  tlie  relief  I'l  Peter 
B.iliiias  .md  Lee  Balinas. 

H  H  66S5  An  act  tor  the  relief  L.f  Mary 
Jane  Orloskl. 

H  R  8391  An  .let  for  the  relief  of  Adel 
Ltssert  BcUnuird,  Clement  Lessert.  Josephine. 
Gonvil  Pappan  Julie  Gonvil  Pappan  Pehvgie 
Goiivil  Franceours  de  .^ubn;  V'lctore  Gonvil 
Pappan.  Marie  Gonvil.  I..itleche  Gonvil  Louis 
Uiventure  Elizabeth  Car\onau  V'ertifelle, 
Pierre  Carlxmaii,  I,/<jius  Jonc;is  Basil  Joncas, 
.Jaints  Joncus.  Elizabeth  Dau-henite.  Jc«eph 
Butler.  Williiun  Rodger.  Joseph  Cote,  four 
children  ol  Cicili  Compare  and  Joseph  James. 
or  the  heirs  uI  ,..ny  who  may  be  deceased. 

H  R  909H  .^n  act  to  revi.se  the  boundaries 
ol  the  Badlands  National  Monument  In  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  .luthorlze  ex- 
changes of  haul  mutually  Ijeneficial  to  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United  States, 
and  tor  other  purpu.ses. 


H  R.  9391    An  act  to  amend  section  376(a) 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 

H  B.  10321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Cl.iUdett*  C    Donahue: 

H  R  10327,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
1  Kalardeau,  Irva  G,  Pranger,  Betty  KiemcVe, 
Wineta  L.  Welburn,  and  Emma  L.  McNeti,  all 
ndlvlduals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
tl.e  .'Vrmy  at  Port  Sam  Houston.  Tex.; 

H  R  10915.  An  net  to  amend  section  202  of 
',e  Agricultural  Act  of  1956; 

HR  11381,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E  L. 
Townley.  Otis  T,  Hawkins,  and  Leo  T.  Ma- 
lous; 

H  R.  12119,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
M    Hep-worth; 

H  R,  14167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lydia 
M   Parsley; 

HR,  15189  An  act  to  authorize  approprla- 
Mons  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce; 

H  R,  15864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  William  Langer  Jewel  bearing 
plant  at  Rolla.  N  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
i>06es:  and 

H  R,  16913,  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated ai^encies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
iO,  1969  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
foUo^-ing  titles: 

S.  450.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
( lecUon  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  for  other  purposee;   and 

S.  3497.  An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
hotislng  for  low-  and  moderate- Income  fam- 
illee,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  hotislng  and  urban  development. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
•  at  6  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  t<Hnorn>w,  Tues- 
day, July  30.  1968,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PL'BLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  15450.  A  bin  to  amend  section  101(a) 
127)  (D)  of  the  Inamlgratlon  and  Nationality 
Act;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1816).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Wl.ole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  mTLLS;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
xMeans.  HR.  13419.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  to  per- 
mit the  free  entry  of  certain  cellophane 
membrane:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1817).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  S.  1578.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  for  the  contribution  by  the 
United  Statee  for  the  support  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  for  the  Publication  of  Cus- 
toms TarUTs  (Bept.  No.  1818) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BLATNIK;  Committee  on  conference. 
S  3710.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  1819).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,   public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARING : 
HR.  19017.  A  bin  to  establish   a  qu.iiUitv 
of  unprocessed  timber  Irom  ccrUun  Federal 
lands  which  may  be  sold   for  exp^irl  durlni; 
the    calendar    years    1968    through    1972;    to 
the    Commlttiee     on     Interior     and     Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana ; 
HR.  19018.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  certain  additional 
persons  on  a  space-available  basis;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.B.  19019.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  curcult  and  dl,=lrlct 
Judges,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
H.R.  19020,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  Uie 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives 
of  such  member  dies.  Is  captured,  is  missing 
m  action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result 
of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  m  Vietnan., 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 
HR,  19021.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  lor  other 
purposes;  to  tlse  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Bv  Mrs,  MAY, 
HR,  19022    A  bill  to  establish  the  quantity 
of  unprocessed  limber  Irom  certain  Federal 
lands  which  may  be  sold  for  export  during 
the  calendar  years  1968  through  1972;  to  tlie 
Committee   on   Interior  and   Insular   Affairs, 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.    19023.   A  bill   to  establish   the   Com- 
ralsfilon  for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Gkjvernment  Operations 
By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 
HJl.  19024.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
who  rents  his  home  or  apartment  to  deduct 
all  or  part  of  his  rent  payments;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  ol  California: 
H.R.  19025.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code   to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.R.  19026.  A  bill  to  establish  the  quantity 
of  unprocessed  timber  from  certain  Federal 
lands  which  may  be  sold  for  export  during 
the  calendar  years  1968  through  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior   end   Insular   Affairs. 
ByMr.  KARTH: 
H.R.  19027.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code   to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  any  of  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies,  is  captured,  is  missing  in 
action,  or  Is  totany  disabled  as  a  result  of 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam;   to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJt.  19028.  A  bill  to  establish  the  quantity 
of  unprocessed  timber  from  certain  Federal 
lands  which  may  be  sold  for  export  during 
the  calendar  years  1968  through  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  19029.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member    died    while    serving    in    the    Armed 


Forces    in    Vietnam;    to    the    Committee    on 
.•\rmed  Services 

H  R   19030    A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  con- 
tinue  m   effect   the   earnings   tests   presently 
being  applied  under  certain  other  programs 
for  i)urposes  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent   children    under    title    IV    of    the    Soci.a 
.security  Act  until  it  lias  placed  In  effect  the 
new  earnings  exemption  provisions  required 
by  the  Socl.il  Security  Amendments  of  19ii7; 
to  She  Commituee  on  W;  ys  and  Means, 
By  Mr  I'ODEI.L 
11  R    19031,   A  bill  IJ  clarify  the  liability    .f 
i.aUonal  banks  for  tales  taxes  and  u.se  t.ixfs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr,    JOHNSON    of   California    ilor 
himsell  and  Mr   B,^RINc.l  : 
H  R    19032,  A  bill   to  grant  the  consent  of 
the    Congress    to   the   Tahoe    regional    plai.- 
ning  comp.TCt.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  others  to  cooperate  with  the 
planning    :iBency    thereby    created,    and    for 
oilier    purposes;    to    tlie    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr.  POLLOCK: 
UR    19033.  A   1)111    to  provide   for    the   a.o- 
poinunent  of   one   additional   district  judge 
;,  r     Alaska;      to     tlie     Committee     on     the 
Jviaici,\rv. 

Bv  Mr  SISK: 
HR  19034  A  bill  to  provide  for  deferment 
uf  construction  charges  payable  by  Wesi- 
lauds  Water  District  attributable  to  lands  of 
the  Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore,  Calif.,  in- 
cluded in  said  district,  and  for  other  pur- 
j>oKcs:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  urd 
In.^ul.ir  Affairs. 

BvMr   VANIK, 
HR    19035    A    bill    tx)   ;imend    the    Inten.  .1 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  credit 
apainst   tax   for   retirement   income;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

H  R  19036.  A  bill  to  amend  Uie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  from  $600 
to  $1,000  the  personal  income  tax  exemptions 
of  a  taxpayer  i  including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemptions  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemptions  for  old  age 
and  Ijlindness);  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  1422.  Joint  resolution  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  Congress  to  increase  employment 
opportunity  for  young  people  and  the  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor, 

Bv  Mr  KING  of  New  Y'ork: 
H  J,  Res.   1423.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution   relating 
to   the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Su- 
preme   Court    of   the   United   States;    to   the 
Comniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  LUKENS: 
H  J.  Res.   1424.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  to  provide  a  method  of  nomi- 
nating and   electing  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Co'-irt:  to  the  Comniittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.J.  Res.  1425.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to  con- 
duct  a  comprehensive  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  display  of  violence 
m    television   programs,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses:   to  the  Committee   on   Interetate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
Bv  Mr,  SCOTT 
H,J.  Res.   1426.  Joiut  resolution  propoomg 
an   amendment   to    the   Constitution  of   the 
United  States  to  provide  a  method  of  nomi- 
nating and  electing  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court;   to  the   Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H,J.  Res.  1427.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  to  provide  a  method  of  nomi- 
nating and  electing  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Cjurt;   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HJ,  Res.   1428.  Joint  resolution  pixjposing 
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an  janendin«nt  to  th*  Constitution  of  the 
Unll«d  States  to  provide  a  method  of  nomi- 
nating and  electing  judr?ea  of  the  Supreme 
Court     to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 


MEMORIAl-S 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII 

373  The  -SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  LeglsUuire  i)f  the  State  of  California, 
relative  'o  funds  far  the  US  Pnreat  Servirp 
which  waa  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
.\ferch  vnt  Marine  and  Plsherles 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

L'rider  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolution.s  were  iiurodured  and 
severally  referred  as  follows 

By   Mr    ADDABBO 

H  R  19037  A  bill  for  the  relief  "f  Martino 
Saliuzzo.  to  the  Conrimlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19038  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppa 
Mancl»TS»clna.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jiidlclwry 

H  R  19039  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joycelyn 
A  Douglas,  to  the  Committee  nn  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv   Mr     ANNUNZIO 

H  R  19040  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleu- 
therlos  Bozlonelos,  to  the  Committ*e  <>t\  the 
Judiciary 

HR   19041     A   bill    for   the   relief  of   James 
Demos  and  Kathleen  Demoa.  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 
By   Mr    BOOOS 

H  R  19042  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
PerivoUotls  to  the  Ctmrnittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr    BL'RTON  of  California 

HR   1904J    A   bii;    fcir   the   relief   of  Cecilia 


Prnncea    Chan      to    the    Committee    on     the 
Judiciary 

H  R   19044    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  German 
Maule<->n,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr    CAHIIX 

H  R  I9045  A  bin  for  the  relief  i>f  Frances 
S  Bender  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By   Mr     FARBSTEIN 

H  R  19046  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
KauiiK.    to  the  Cnmmltlee  on   the  Judiciary 

H  R  19047  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Recto  P 
Liiz.    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary 

H  R  19048  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alejan- 
dro Koo  Ca.stlllo.  to  the  Conuiilttee  on  the 
Judlcurv 

H  R   19(Hf>    A   bin   for  the  r«llef  of  Oumar 
Nabe:    to   'he   Committee    nn    the   Judiciary 
By   Mr    nNO 

H  R  190.S0  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ignazlo 
Buiiia.    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

H  n  19051  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bal- 
mondo  Marullo,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By   Mr    FOLEY 

H  R    19052    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramona 
Martinez      Marlii    Martinez.    Ambroelo    Mar- 
tinez   .iiid  Rene  Rolf  Martinez,    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   HAJSTLEY 

HR  19053  A  bill  for  the  relief  nf  Charles 
Shlu-Chor  Hi.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    HARSHA 

H  H  190.S4  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Howard  ("lilfln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mrs     HECKLER   of    Massachusetts 

H  R  19055  A  bill  for  t!ie  relief  of  Olovannl 
CllorRlo  Mancinelll.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  19056  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Mancinelll.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


By  Mr    KEITH 

H  R  19057  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  VUorlno 
da  C<»ta  C^bral:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr   MORSEr 
H  R    19058    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stavroula 
Bonakoe.  W)  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    O  NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R   19059    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerardo 
lioPllato.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary 
By  Mr    PQ.LY 
H  R    19060    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Peter 
LudwiK  Balsfi    to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud;- 
cJary 

H  R   19061     A  bill  (or  the  relief  of  Llgaya  L 

Pangco^:  to  the  Corrtmlttee  on  the  Judlcl.irv 

By  Mr    PUCINSKI 

H  R    19062    A    bill    for    the    reUef    of    Mrs 

P.u-askevl  TsaconAs:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary 

By  Mr    ROSENTHAI, 
HR   19063    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mi>s 
Margherlta  Russo,    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr    ROYBAL 
HR   19064    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Blasltis 
G    Mylonopolulos;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 
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PETITIONS.    ETC 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petition.-; 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  de.'^k 
and  referred  as  follows: 

385  By  the  SPEAKER'  Petition  of  Henrv 
Stonw.  Poj-tl.md  Oreg  .  relative  to  the  Prov- 
ince of  BrlUsh  Columbia,  Canada;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aftalrs 

J86  Also  [)elition  of  the  City  Council  of 
Eli/-itbeth.  N  J  relative  to  Initiation  of  legi.-- 
lation  to  prevent  passengers  from  csirrylnL' 
dangerous  weapons  aboard  iUrpIanes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  .ind  Foreign  Com- 
merce 


^E^ ATE— Monday,  July  29,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  11  am  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore 

The  Chaplain  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Hams,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  mercies,  in  a  violent  day 
swept  by  angry  forces  with  which  un- 
aided we  cannot  cope.  Thou  only  art  our 
strength  and  refuge,  amid  mortal  ills 
prevailing. 

Gird  our  hearts  to  >eek  peace  and  pur- 
sue it,  that  the  .sadly  .sundered  family  of 
mankmd  at  last  may  be  bound  by  ^.'olden 
cords  of  understanding  fellow. ship  around 
the  feet  of  the  one  God. 

We  beseech  Thee  that  our  Nations 
strength,  material  and  spiritual,  be  dedi- 
cattxl  to  throw  open  the  yates  (if  more 
abundant  life  for  all  mankind 

Give  us  a  part  In  bringing  m  a  re- 
deemed world,  delivered  from  ruthle.ss 
aggression  which  threatens  the  human 
yams  of  a  thousand  years. 

We  pledge  our  hopes,  our  faith,  our  lives. 

That  freedom  shall  not  die. 
We   pray   Thy   guidance,   strength,   and 
yrace. 

Almighty  God  on  high 

Anifii 


tlif  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Satur- 
day   Julv  21.  1968.  be  dispensed  with. 

the   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro   tem- 
pore  VVithuut  iibjectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAU'ER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  call  of 
the  legislative  calendar,  under  rule  VIII. 
be  dispensed  w  itii 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


THE    WHOLESOME    POULTRY 
PRODUCTS  ACT 

The  ACTING  PRI':SIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  the  I'hair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unhnisliec:  business,  which  will 
be  staled 

The  Lecisiative  Cierk  A  bill  'S  2932' 
to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  ccHiperation  witii  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State 
poultry  products  inspection  programs, 
and  for  other  purpo.ses 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided 

The  .^CTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceedea  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
I)ore  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
jxiie  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
recognized  for  5  mmutes. 

AMENDMENT  NO    1.10 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  laid  aside  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
amendment  No  910. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
no  objection,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
and  the  amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Reiord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  77  beginning  with  line  3.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  15  on  page  79.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following. 


"(cxn  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation 
and  under  such  conditions,  including  sanl- 
t  iry  standards,  practices,  and  procedures,  as 
he  may  prescribe,  exchange  from  specific  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  — 

■•(A)  the  slaughtering  hy  any  person  of 
poultry  of  his  own  raising,  and  the  processing 
bv  him  and  transportation  In  commerce  of 
the  poultry  products  exclusively  for  use  by 
lilm  and  members  of  his  household  and  his 
nonpaylng  guests  and  employees; 

"iB)  the  custom  slaughter  by  any  person 
of  poultrv  delivered  by  the  owner  thereof  for 
such  slavighter.  and  the  processing  by  such 
.slaughterer  and  transportation  in  commerce 
of  the  poultrv  products  exclusively  for  use. 
in  the  household  of  such  owner,  by  him  and 
members  of  his  household  and  his  nonpaylng 
j;uests  and  employees:  Proi-ided,  That  such 
custom  slaughterer  does  not  engage  in  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  any  poultry 
products  capable  of  use  as  human  food; 
■■(C)  the  slaughtering  and  processing  of 
[Hjultry  products  In  any  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  by  any  poultry  pro- 
ducer on  his  own  premises  with  respect  to 
Mund  and  healthy  poultry  raised  on  his 
[iremlses  and  the  distribution  by  any  person 
solely  within  such  Jurisdiction  of  the  poultry 
products  derived  from  such  operations.  If,  in 
lieu  of  other  labeling  requirements,  such 
poultry  products  are  identified  with  the 
name  and  .  ddress  of  such  poultry  producer. 
.ind  If  they  are  not  otherwise  mlsbranded, 
;.nd  are  sound,  clean,  and  fit  for  human  food 
when  so  distributed;  and 

•  (Dl     the     slaughtering     of     sound     and 
healthy  'wultry  or  the  processing  of  poultry 
products    of   such    poiltry   in   any   State   or 
territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  by  any 
poultry  producer  or  other  person  for  distri- 
bution by  him  solely  within  such  Jiulsdlc- 
tlon  directly   to  household  consumers,  res- 
t.iuranu,    hotels,    and    boarding   housee,    for 
use   in   their   own   dining  rooms,   or   In   the 
preparation  of  meals  for  sales  direct  to  con- 
.sumers.  If.  in  lieu  of  other  labeling  require- 
ments, such  poultry  products  are  Identified 
with  the  name  an  address  of  the  processor, 
und   if  they   are   not  otherwise  mlsbranded 
and  are  sound,  clean,  and  fit  for  human  food 
■when  distributed  by  such  processor. 
The  exemptions  provided  for  in  clauses  (C) 
and  ( D )  at)ove  shall  not  apply  If  the  poultry 
producer  or  other  person  engages  In  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year  in  the  business  of  buying 
or  selling  any  poultry  or  poultry   products 
other  than  as  specified  In  such  clauses,  or  If 
the  number  of  head  of  poultry  processed  by 
him   in   the   current   calendar   year   exceeds 
such  limits  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe,  consistent  with  subparagraph 
I  :i » ,  as  appropriate  to  avoid  a  requirement  of 
inspection  of  processing  operations  of  such  a 
size   that   the  cost   of  furnishing  Inspection 
would  be  excessive  In  relation  to  the  volume 
processed    or    the    rendering    of    inspection 
would  otherwise  be   impracticable. 

■■(2)  In  addition  to  the  specific  exemptions 
provided  herein,  the  Secretary  shall,  when 
he  determines  that  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers from  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
jKJultry  products  will  not  be  impaired  by  such 
.ictlon,  provide  by  regulation,  consistent  with 
subparagraph  (3),  for  the  exemption  of  the 
operation  and  product*  of  small  enterprises 
I  including  p>oultry  producers) ,  not  exempted 
under  subparagraph  (1).  which  are  engaged 
in  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  slaughtering  and/or  cutting  up 
jKJultry  for  distribution  as  carcasses  or  parts 
thereby  solely  for  distribution  within  such 
Jurisdiction,  from  such  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  he  deems  appropriate,  while  still  pro- 
tecting the  public  from  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded products,  under  such  conditions, 
including  sanitary  requirements,  aa  he  shall 
prescribe  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(3)    No   exemption   under   subparagraph 
(1)    (A)    or  (B)    or  subparagraph   (3)   shall 


apply  to  any  poultry  producer  or  other  per- 
son who  slaughters  or  processes  the  prod- 
ucts of  more  than  4,000  turkeys  or  an  equiv.i- 
lent  number  of  poultry  of  all  species  in  the 
current  calendar  year  (4.5  birds  of  other 
species  being  deemed  the  equivalent  of  one 
turkey), 

■■(d)  The  aduller.itloii  and  misbranding 
provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Inspection  legend,  shall 
apply  to  articles  which  are  exempted  Ironi 
inspection  under  this  section,  except  as  oth- 
erwise specified  under  paragraphs  lai  and 
(C)." 


Mr.   MONTOYA    Mr.   President,   this 
amendment  has  been  worked  out  in  con- 
sultation with  the  author  of  a  commit- 
tee amendment  which  further  amended 
exemption     provisions     added     by     the 
House  to  H.R,  16363,  the  companion  bill. 
My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont IMr,  Aiken],  in  committee,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  redefining  the  ex- 
emptions in  terms  of  birds  as  well  as  dol- 
lars. My   amendment  would   retain   his 
definition    of   exemptions    in    terms    of 
birds  instead  of  dollars.  However,  I  have 
revised  the  language  of  the  House  ex- 
emption provision  which  constiltUes  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing. This  amendment  limits  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  on  granting  exemptions 
to  those  dealing  with  less  than  4.000  tur- 
keys per  year.  Also,  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority is  limited  on  exemptions  to  the 
effect  that  sanitary  standards,  practices, 
and  procedures  must  be  adhered  to  by 
those  who  are  coming  imder  the  exemp- 
tion. This  latter  provision  is  merely  an 
insurance  of  sanitation  to  the  consumer. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont,  has  agreed 
this  latter  is  a  desirable  adjunct  to  his 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  provides  the  Secre- 
tary with  the  kind  of  authority  whereby 
he  may  prescribe  "by  regulation  and  un- 
der such  conditions,  including  sanitary 
standards,  practices,  and  procedures. " 
these  exemptions  with  a  statutory  limit 
of  4,000  turkeys.  There  is  no  discretion  on 
his  part,  to  the  extent  those  exempted 
must  be  subject  to  the  certain  conditions 
of  sanitation  contained  in  the  act  and 
the  amendment, 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  my 
amendment,  thus,  is  to  limit  the  Sec- 
retary's authority  to  grant  wholesale  ex- 
emptions from  all  provisions  of  the  act. 
He  would,  under  my  amendment,  be 
limited  with  respect  to  the  size  of  plant 
or  individual  that  would  be  exempted; 
such  exemption  is  defined  in  terms  of 
birds,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Aiken; 
and,  those  exempted  would  still  be  re- 
quired to  meet  certain  sanitary  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  that  explains  the 
amendment.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions.  Otherwise,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr,  President,  as  I 
imderstand  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  been  consulted 
and  Is  willing  to  add  to  the  committee 
amendment  the  language  now  before  the 
Senate. 


Mr.  MONTOYA,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; with  respect  to  the  portion  he  ex- 
pressed interest  in— that  is.  on  redefining 
the  exemptions  in  terms  of  birds  instead 
of  dollars. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  state  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  provides  a  complete  sub- 
stitute for  the  exemption  provisions  of 
sections  15' c  and  IS'd'  of  the  act.  as 
provided  in  the  reported  bill. 

Tliese  exemptions  deal  with,  fiist.  pro- 
ducers .slaughtering  for  iheir  own  use; 
.secona,  custom  .slaughterers:  third,  pro- 
ducers slaughtering  and  processing 
poultry  raised  by  them  for  sale; 
fourth,  producers  and  other  slaughtering: 
and  processing  for  sale,  and.  fiftli.  other 
small  enterprises. 

Under  the  bill  these  processors  would 
be  exempt  from  all  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Under  the  amendment  they  would  be 
subject  to  such  conditions,  sanitary 
standards,  practices  and  procedures  as 
the  Secretary  might  prescribe. 

Under  the  bill  producers  .slaughterimr 
for  their  own  use  and  custom  slaughter- 
ers would  not  be  subject  to  any  limita- 
tion. Under  the  amendment  they  would 
be  subject  to  a  limitation  of  4.000  tur- 
keys or  an  equivalent  number  of  other 
birds. 

Under  the  bill  producers  could  process 
up  to  4.000  turkeys  or  an  equivalent 
number  of  other  birds  without  being 
subject  to  the  act.  Under  the  amendment 
the  Secretary  would  set  such  limits  as 
might  be  appropriate  to  avoid  inspection 
that  would  be  costly  or  impracticable. 
Such  limits  would  be  required  to  be 
-consistent  with"  the  4,000  turkey  limit 
applicable  to  cust-om  processors. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understood  the  sit- 
uation, the  number  of  birds  agreed  upon 
is  4 '2  birds  for  each  turkey, 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; and  that  provision  is  retained  in 
the  substitute. 

Mr,  ELLENDER  So  there  is  no  chance 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  bill  exempt  producers  could  seil  their 
poultry  products  in  interstate  commerce 
to  household  consumers  or  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  boarding  houses.  Under  the 
amendment,  they  could  not  sell  any 
poultry  products  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  amendment  would  also  require  the 
products  to  be  labeled  with  the  name 
and  address  of  the  producer. 

Under  the  bill  processors  of  not  to 
exceed  $15,000  worth  of  poultry  annually 
for  intrastate  commerce  would  be  ex- 
empt. Under  the  bill  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  limits  fixed  by  the  Secretary  as  in 
the  case  of  producers,  but  in  no  event 
could  they  exceed  4,000  turkeys  or  an 
equivalent  number  of  other  birds. 

Mr,  President,  with  the  understanding 
that  this  addition  to  the  committee 
amendment  has  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  iH  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  <No.  910)  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Mon- 
toyaI. 
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The  amendment  'No   910'  was  atjreed 


Julu  J9,   I9r,s 


to 


Mr    MONTOYA 

nat  wish  to  move 


Mi  President.  I  do 
to  reconsider  at  Uus 
point  because  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
i>  not  here  In  the  event  he  would  like  to 
have  rwimsideration  and  opening  up  of 
the  amendment,  I  shall  certainly  lielp 
him.  if  my  statement  of  the  underbtand- 
ing  IS  not  correct 

»MKNT)MENT     NO      909 

Tl.e  PRtSIDINO  OFPHCEIi  WVi  . 
yield.s  time' 

Mr  MONTOY.\  Mr  President.  I  now 
a.sic  unanimous  nmsent  to  lay  aside  the 
pendma  amendment  and  call  up  amend- 
ment No  909,  my  amendment  to  the  so- 
called  Talmadne  amendment,  which  is 
at  the  de>k 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objtx-tion''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  -io  ordered 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

TTie assistant  lecl.slatlve  clerk  read  the 
amendment   as  follows 

On  page  46  after  the  perKKl  iii  Imc  15 
strike  out  all  down  llirniigh  Ihc  period  :n 
line  18 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  suK- 
1,'est  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  a«ree  that  the  time  can  be  charged 
to  both  -Sides 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr  President,  that  is 
satisfactory 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
will  be  taken  <iui  of  both  ^ides. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  .if  a  cjuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  :t  :s  .so  ordered. 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
TalmadRe  committee  amendment,  and 
ask  that  it  be  reported 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico' 

Mr  TALMADGE  No  I  did  not  know 
the  Senator  from  New  Me.xico  had  an 
amendment  pendiiiK 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  There  is 
an  amendment  pendinp 

Mr  MONTOY.^  I  had  an  amend- 
ment pending  to  the  Talmadge  commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr  TALMADGE  If  the  Senator  will 
withdraw  his  amendment,  I  will  submit 
mine  m  lieu  thereof 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  will 
withdraw   my    amendment    'emporanly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New   Mexico  .s  withdrawn 

Mr  TALMADGE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
tiiat  my  amendment  oe  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  oFFHCFJ?.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senatur 
from  Oeoriiia  will  be  in  order 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 

The  Assistant  Legislative  C^frk  The 
Senator     from     Geonia     prwjxjses     an 


amendment  on  pa^e  46.  line  15.  as  fol- 
lows 

After  Uie  wi.rd  mlsbranded"  the  following 
Inngiiage  will  b*  in.MTted  in  lieu  of  the  orig- 
in*! TaltnAdge  Iiini?u  iife  U  is  th«  intent  i>f 
Congr*s«  that  all  cUsensed  'joultry  nntl  poul- 
'.rv  products  shall  tw  ,  imdemned  .rnd  the 
refiiion  for  condemnatKin  In  surh  In.stanoes 
shall  be  supported  bv  scientific  fact  in- 
formation or  crlterU  iind  such  csmdemn.i'lon 
under  this  Act  shall  be  tchlcved  through  uni- 
form IrMpectlon  standards  .ind  uniform  ap- 
plication thereof  " 

Mr  TAUMADGE  Mr  Presid.-nt.  I 
Meld  mvself  5  miiuitts 

Mr  J»iesldent.  I  offered  the  rommitt'-e 
amendment  in  the  Agriculture  C.nnmit- 
tee  and  it  was  agreed  to  by  voice  vote, 
without  dis..sent  There  has  t>een  some 
objection  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  amendment  that  was 
ai'ieed  to  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  My  staff  has  con- 
ferred with  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Acriculture  and  also  with 
representatives  nf  the  poultry  industry. 
We  have  worked  out  the  language  which 
IS  now  [tending  at  the  de.'sk  and  has  been 
agreed  to  bv  the  Department  of  .\pricul- 
ture  and  also  by  representatives  of  the 
poultry  industry 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  is 
aimed  at  a  problem  that  has  been  in 
existence  in  my  State  and  some  other 
States,  where  birds  of  the  .same  flock, 
rai.sed  under  identical  conditions,  will  be 
sent  to  one  poultry  plant  and  the  con- 
demnation rate  will  vary  widely  from 
another  plant  withm  20  miles 

To  say  the  least,  the  ixjultry  inspection 
service  of  the  US  Department  ol  Agri- 
culture has  a  monumental  task  each  day 
of  protectliiK  the  .-ource  ol  poultry  for 
the  consumers  of  tins  Nation  Tins 
branch  of  the  Department  of  Auncul- 
ture  Is  coopcratinu  with  the  industry  in 
providine  many  in.spectors  for  the  dif- 
ficult job  of  accepting  or  condemning  a 
chicken  carcass  in  a  few  .seconds. 

However,  for  months  now.  certain  poul- 
try producing  regions  have  re.cistered 
complaints  with  their  representatives  in 
Congress  that  there  has  t)cen  a  lack  of 
tmiformity  in  the  inspection  service.  In 
some  ca.'-es.  this  lack  of  uniformity  has 
amounted  to  sucii  discrepancies  .so  that 
two  plants  in  the  same  locality  process- 
ing birds  from  the  same  Hock  have  had 
the  following  condemnation  rates:  12 'j 
percent  versus  4'4  percent;  J3  percent 
versus  13 'j  j>ercent;  20  ijercenl  versus 
7  percent;  21  iiercent  versus  9  percent; 
and  13  iiercent  versus  t5' j  ix-rcent. 

The  poultry  producers  and  iii(X?es.sors 
in  this  legion  do  not  disclaim  the  fact 
that  for  .some  unknown  reason  the  dis- 
ease present  in  their  flocks  is  slightly 
above  the  average,  but  obviously  they  are 
questioning  I  he  lack  of  uniformity  by  the 
poultry  Inspection  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  fowl  from  the  same  flock. 

Through  a  .s<>lf-help  program,  the  pro- 
ducers and  pr(X-e.s,sors  have  .sought  the 
assLstance  from  several  qualified  veteri- 
narians who  have  specialized  in  ix>ultry 
diseases  These  vet-crinarians  have  come 
both  from  the  Southeast  and  Central 
ret'ion  of  our  Nation  During  tins  high 
condemnation  i)»'nod  of  more  than  2 
years,  these  veterinarians  have  continued 
to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the  inspec- 


tors at  the  pi-oce.ssinu  plants  Ii  is  tJie 
contention  of  lhe.se  veterinarians  tiiai 
many  of  the  birds  that  have  bten  con- 
demned for  a  particular  disea.se.  may 
have  had  .symptoms  that  are  i^eculiar  lo 
that  di.sease  but  are  actually  harmless 
signs  of  a  scrape  of  the  skin  or  a  feather 
that  was  plucked  in  the  incorrect  man- 
ner 

Tlie  Department,  in  an  attempt  to  met  t 
the  above  complaints,  has  contuiued  i  > 
hold  meetings  to  correct  these  inconsist- 
encies But  I  am  told  that,  as  of  U^iis  date 
the  lack  of  uniformity  continues  to  exi^t 
as  well  as  the  continuation  of  condem- 
nation of  healthy  birds 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  h.is 
rai.sed  substantial  legal  objections  to  the 
precise  language  of  the  amendment.  The 
Department  points  out  that  the  amend- 
ment would  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
the  inspection  service  by  preventing  con- 
demnations of  poultry  which  are  not 
suitable  for  human  consumption,  for 
reasons  such  as  excess  water  content  or 
di.sea.se.  although  the  iKiultry  may  not 
nece.s.sarily  be  inuirious  to  human  health 
As  a  result  of  these  obtections  and  tii" 
related  confu.sion  involving  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  amendment.  I  have  sub- 
mitted the  amendment  which  is  now 
pendin;i. 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  empha.si/  ■ 
that  this  action  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
dicate disagreement  with  the  ob.iectives 
of  the  amendment.  Coni-re.ss  .should  in- 
sist, m  the  interest  of  the  con.sumer,  that 
the  Department  develop  and  communi- 
cate to  thi'  industry  the  scientific  fact 
on  which  condemnations  to  protect  hu- 
man health  are  based.  It  is  likewise  m 
the  consumer's  interest,  and  Congress 
should  likewise  insist  that  the  inspection 
program  be  ba.sed  on  uniform  criteria 
which  are  uniformJy  applied  in  every 
plant  and  region  throughout  the  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  to  establish 
.some  legislative  history,  I  yield  to  tlie 
distin;:ui.shed  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoNTOYAl  I  a.ssume  he  will  now 
support  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, because  it  has  the  support  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  poul- 
trv  industry. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  him.self? 

Mr,  MONTOYA  The  Senator  from 
Georeia  h.as  control  of  his  lime  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  EllenderI. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  3  nunuu>s  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico 

Mr  MONTOYA.  I  .should  like  to  pref- 
ace my  remarks  by  stating  that  I  do 
not  impu'.;n  the  motives  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  offering  the  original 
amendment.  I  have  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  in  a  general  way,  my 
doubts  about  the  efficacy  of  the  words 
■  scientific  fact"  or  '•.substantial  scien- 
tific fact.  "  which  is  the  main  thrust  of 
the  amendment  that  was  adopted  in 
committee.  Those  words  are  still  In  the 
ameiidment. 

In  order  to  establish  some  legislative 
history.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  establishment  or  basis  of  .scientific 
fact  and  whether  those  words  could 
overrule  an  in.spector  who  actually  sees  a 
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tumor  on  a  chicken.  Would  that  situa- 
tion bar  him  If  he  did  not  know  It  as  a 
scientific  fact,  even  though  the  chicken 
was  visibly  diseased? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  language  of  the 
new  amendment  provides  that  the  rea- 
son for  condemnation  in  such  instances 
>hall  be  supported  by  scientific  fact,  in- 
lormation,  or  criteria,  and  such  condem- 
nation under  this  act  shall  be  achieved 
through  uniform  inspection  standards 
;ind  uniform  application  thereof. 

I  am  sure  that  if  an  inspector  saw  a 
lesion  on  a  bird,  he  would  recognize  that 
the  lesion  was  present  for  some  reason. 
I  am  quite  certain  also  that  the  inspec- 
tion service,  in  sending  out  directives  to 
the  inspectors,  many  of  whom  are  lay 
persons,  not  trained  veterinarians,  would 
have  them  refer  to  the  manual  to  deter- 
mine what  the  instructions  were  from 
Washington.  The  instructions  from 
Washington.  I  am  sure,  would  be  to  safe- 
guard the  health  of  consumers. 

The  veterinarians  in  all  probability 
would  be  trained  and  skilled  scientists 
who  could  determine,  based  upon  written 
criteria,  what  should  be  observed,  on  a 
bird  so  as  to  protect  the  health  of  con- 
sumers. That,  in  my  judgment,  would  be 
the  meaning  of  •.scientific  fact  and  cri- 
teria." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  an  inspector  could 
take  from  the  production  line  a  chicken 
that  is  visibly  defective,  and  set  the 
chicken  aside  pending  a  further  investl- 
lation.  at  the  request  of  the  producer,  by 
a  veterinarian  skilled  in  such  type  of  in- 
spection? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  lay  In- 
spectors, if  ihey  saw  a  bird  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption,  would  be  likely  to  lay 
that  carcass  aside  and  consult  v/ith  a 
veterinarian  in  the  plant.  The  veterinar- 
ian would  have  .some  knowledge  of  what 
caused  a  lesion  in  the  bird,  and  the  in- 
spector would  then  lollow  vhe  veteri- 
narian's advice,  based  on  the  scientific 
medical  test  and  instructions  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Di.seases  that  would 
probably  be  visible  to  an  inspector  while 
the  chicken  was  on  the  production  line 
would    probably   be    tumors,   sometimes 
cancers,    perhaps    parasitic    infections, 
.-uch  as  roimd  worm,  and  others  that  I 
cannot  think  of  at  the  moment.  Also,  dis- 
eases of   the  liver   and   the  byproducts 
of  the  chicken.  Also,  you  may  have  dirty 
and  filthy  poultry.  If  those  things  were 
apparent   to   the   naked   eye.   could  the 
inspector  take   the  chicken  out  of  the 
iiroduction  line,  call  it  to  the  attention 
of   the   producer,   and   prevent  it   from 
moving  in  interstate  or  intrastate  com- 
merce':' Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  under  such  conditions 
the  inspector  would  be  inhibited  from 
doing  such  a  thing?  Or  could  he  separate 
the  questionable  carcass  from  the  pro- 
duction line  pending  a  further  investiga- 
tion and  the  overturning  of  his  findings 
by  someone  skilled  in  the  science,  such  as 
a    veterinarian,    as    required    by    the 
.imendment? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  standards  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  be  uniform  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. They  should  be  based  on  scientific 


knowledge,  facts  and  criteria,  so  as  to 
protect  human  health.  Whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  protect  human  health  should 
be  done,  based  upon  the  best  advice  of 
skilled  scientists  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  diseases  of  poultry.  If  a  lay  in- 
spector sees  a  bird  that  might  be  dis- 
eased, it  would  be  his  duty,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  lay  that  bird  aside  and  con- 
sult with  a  veterinarian  who  has  knowl- 
edge of  diseases  of  poultry,  and  then 
make  his  decision  predicated  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  veterinarian. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  ab.sence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  w  ho.se 
time  will  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
be  charged? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  used  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Provided  that  the 
time  does  not  go  beyond  12  o'clock. 

Mr,  TALMADGE,  This  quorum  call 
will  take  but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  One  amendment  will 
remain  after  the  disposition  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  With  that  under- 
standing, I  have  no  objection  to  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  not  being 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  the  amendment  at  the  desk  so 
that  it  will  read  as  follows: 

on  page  46.  line  15.  strike  commencing 
with  the  word  "if.  down  to  and  including 
line  18  and  insert: 

■  II  is  the  intent  of  Congre.ss  that  when 
poultry  and  poultry  products  are  condemned 
because  of  disease,  the  re.ison  for  condemna- 
tion in  such  instances  shall  be  supported 
by  sclentinc  fact,  information,  or  criteria, 
and  such  condemnation  under  this  Act  shall 
be  achieved  through  unilorm  inspection 
standards  and  uniform  applications  thereof" 


The  modification  is  a  modification  of 
the  pending  amendment  which  is  an 
amendment  in  lieu  of  the  committee 
amendment.  I  would  strike  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  modify  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  accordingly  modified. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  I  have  just  conferred  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  inspection  service  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
modification  has  been  agreed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
me.  I  move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  amendment  has  come  up  since 
we  had  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  legislative  intent. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  whether 
or  not  the  answers  he  gave  to  my  ques- 


tions previously  also  apply  to  the  new 
language. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  They  do. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  amendment.  I 
understand,  now  provides  that  when  the 
USDA's  grounds  of  condemnation  are 
that  the  poultry  is  diseased,  the  rea.son 
for  condemnation  shall  be  .supported  by 
scientific  fact,  information,  or  criteria, 
and  the  inspectors  making  the  condem- 
nation .should  follow  uniform  in,si>ection 
standards. 

This  language  simply  re.states  the  basis 
under  which  di.sea.sed  poulli-y  is  now 
condemned. 

It  clarifies  further  the  intent  to  con- 
demn poultry  for  disease,  whether  or  not 
it  can  be  shown  that  it  Is  injurious  to 
human  health. 

Thus,  where  the  original  amendment 
would  have  raised  serious  doubt  as  to  the 
ability  of  the  inspector  to  condemn  un- 
less poultry  was  injurious  to  human 
health,  the  language  now  makes  clear 
that  disea.se  in  and  of  it.self  is  a  basis 
for  condemnation. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
statutory  intent  and  the  substantive 
provisions  of  the  act.  which  is  to  con- 
demn for  all  adulteration  including  dis- 
ease. The  objectionable  feature  of  the 
original  amendment  has  been  eliminated. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  a  vote  in  order 
at  the  present  time,  provided  no  record 
vote  is  required? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  i.s,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  vote  on  the  pending  amendment 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  modified. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  make  the  .same 
request  retroactively  with  respect  to  the 
Aiken  amendment,  which  was  agreed  to 
heretofore. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
as  modified. 

The    amendment,    as    modified,    was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I 
withdraw  that  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

AMK.NDMENT    NO     Ull 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  to  the  Holland  com- 
mittee amendment  which  was  heretofore 
pending,  amendment  No.  911. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  di.spen.sed  with. 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
1x1  the  Rkcobd. 

The  amendment  Is  SiS  follows: 

On  pa«rp  63.  beKlnnin«  with  Unp  7  strike 
out   all  clown   through   line    17 

On  page  91,  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  13  on  pa^e  92 

On  page  92.  line  14.  strike  out  Sic  21  ' 
and    inaert  in   lieu   thereof  "Sec    20" 

On  page  92  line  20.  strike  out  "Str  22" 
and  insert  in  lieu  ".hereof     Sec    21 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President,   will   the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr 
President,  when  this  bill  was  discussed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  there 
was  some  discussion  of  the  advisability 
of  a  regulation  requinnK  processors  to 
furnish  growers  with  Information  con- 
cerning condemnation  of  any  birds 
grown    by    them 

The 'Secretary  of  .Ai^riculture  advi.scd 
Representative  Pdrcell  by  letter  of  his 
belief  that  such  a  ret'ulauon  .should  be 
issued,  but  suKKested  that  if  it  were  the 
committee's  view  that  .such  a  regulation 
was  within  the  intent  of  the  bill,  such 
intent  should  be  recorded  m  the  lesis- 
lative  history 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  intent  of  the 
bill,  and  such  a  regulation  should  be 
Lssued  The  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
wholesome  poultry  By  advisint;  prcjduc- 
ers  of  diseases  In  their  flocks,  we  will 
help  them  to  eradicate  such  diseases  and 
to  produce  wholesome  poultry 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Sec- 
retary s  letter  to  Representative  Pircell 
be  pnnta«l  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  pni.ted  in  the  Recird,  as 
follows 

DyP\RTMENT      T    .^GRICfLTrRE. 

Wz^hingtun.   DC     June  11.   1968. 
Hon    Graham   P\-r<.elx. 

Ch-atrman,  Subcommit'.fe  on  Lwestock  and 
Grains  Comnxxttee  on  .Agrxculturf.  House 
of  Representatiies.  Wastimgton  DC 
De.\r  Mr  P'RiKLL  I  am  -ATUing  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  which  hits  been  raised 
as  to  what  "he  Department  s  position  would 
be  under  H  R  16363,  'he  Wholesome  Poultry 
Producfs  Act  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  in  regard  to  requiring  processors 
to  slaughter  and  pr<jcess  poultry  received 
from  individual  growers  as  separate  lots  and 
the  lurnishing  of  inspection  information  re- 
lat.ng  to  the  particular  lot  to  the  grower 
whether  he  be  a  contract  grower  or  an  Inde- 
pendent operator 

It  i.s  our  '.indprstanding  that  the  question 
arises  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  view 
ot  ■iome  members  ol  the  Committee  that  It  is 
important  that  the  various  lots  of  poultry  be 
h.mdled  separately  This  view  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  separate  antemortem  inspection  of 
e  ich  bird  i.s  not  required  under  section  6. 
Therelore  if  ,iny  abnorm.ii  <:-oridition  is  found 
in  a  particular  lot  it  will  be  Important  that 
all  other  birds  in  that  lot  be  readily  idenlih- 
able  and  that  the  source  ol  those  birds  also 
be  re.idily  identihable  m  order  that  proper 
.ittention  may  be  given  to  other  p<jultry  ar- 
riving at  the  processing  establis.'iment  from 
such  source  It  is  our  further  underst.mdlng 
that  It  IS  felt  that  it  is  imp<irt-int  where  birds 
m  a  lot  are  condemned  by  msfiertors  of  the 
Uep.irtment  that  inlnrni.ition  concerning 
such  Condemnations  and  the  number  of  birds 
procesi.ed  lu  the  particul.ir  lot  be  furnished 
to    the    grower    whether    he    be    a    Contract 


grower  or  aji  Indepx-ndent  operator  This  la 
necessary  In  order  that  he  may  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  t«ke  whatever  action  that  may  be 
r»>qulred  to  eradlcat*  any  dlsMuie  or  other 
abnormal  condltlona  with  respect  to  hi«  flock 
90  that  poultry  «ub»equently  sent  to  a  proc- 
essing plant  would  not  be  diseased  or  other- 
wise subject  to  condemnation 

There  would  .ippear  to  be  merit  In  the  fi're- 
goliig  views  -Section  14-of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act.  as  amended  by  the  Bill, 
pnivides  that  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
sxich  other  rules  and  reorulatlnns  as  are  necefi- 
.sarv  to  c.irry  out  the  provl.sKms  of  this  Act 
In  view  of  the  foregoing  the  Department's 
position  would  be  that  revtulatlons  should  be 
is.sued  under  the  UiU  If  enacted,  requiring 
processors  subject  to  the  Inspection  require- 
ments U)  .separately  slaughter  and  process  lots 
>f  poultrv  received  frnm  individual  growers 
.uid  providing  for  the  furni.shlng  to  the 
grower  of  information  developed  >>n  lnspe<- 
Mon  concerning  condemnations  and  the  total 
number  of  birds  processed  in  the  particular 
lot  of  the  grower 

It  IS  believed  that  If  it  is  the  Committee's 
view  that  it  is  within  the  intent  of  the  Bill 
r^r  the  indicated  action  to  be  taken  by  the 
Department  thereunder  such  intent  .should 
be  made  a  m.itter  of  record  in  the  leglslatuo 
history 

Slncerelv  vours. 

Orvii.ij:  I.    Frefman 

The  PRESIDING  OKFICKR  Who 
yields  tune:' 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  yield  my.self  5 
minutes. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  discus.sed  quite  extensively,  and  I 
believe  It  ls  appropriate,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  to  condense  what  has  been  ."^aid. 
,M>  that  the  Senators  who  are  present  and 
who  have  not  read  the  Record  mmht  be 
apprised  as  to  what  we  conceive  to  be  the 
impact  of  the  amendment 

In  analyzing  the  arRument  projxiunded 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  with  respect 
to  the  so-called  Holland  provision  in  the 
bill,  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state — and  I 
.submit  that  this  is  my  version  of  his  ar- 
gument— that  It  would  have  poultry  and 
meat  products  m.spected  in  Intrastate 
commerce  move  m  interstate  commerce 
and  to  give  the  departments  of  agri- 
culture in  some  States  extended  jurisdic- 
tion over  poultry  products  I  believe  that 
the  main  thrust  of  Senator  Holland's 
argument  was  that  the  Inconsistency  of 
the  Department  of  Annculture  in  first 
unplicdly  nivin«  consent  to  the  Holland 
provision  and  tlieii  withdrawing  it,  in 
Its  letter  to  me  ol  July  -6  constituted 
some  kind  of  argument  which  fortUies 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
If  that  IS  not  the  case.  jxThaps  he  can 
correct  It  in  his  rebuttal 

The  (XJint  I  wish  to  make  is  that  what 
LS  mvohed  Ls  the  interest  of  consumers  of 
this  country  Are  we  to  adopt  the  Holland 
provision,  or  are  we  to  delete  it  through 
my  luncndment  '  What  are  the  issues 
involved? 

We  have  .heard  a  great  many  words 
spoken  on  the  provisions  winch  would 
amend  both  Uie  Poultry  Pnxlucts  In- 
spection Act  and  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  to  permit  the  movement  in  inter- 
state C'lnmerce  of  both  meat  and  poul- 
try products  piucessed  under  State  in- 
spection if  the  Secretar>'  determines  that 
Uie  State  is  operating  a  program  at  least 
equal  to  the  retiuireiueiiUs  under  the 
Federal  act. 

I  have  listened  to  all  tliat  has  been 


said  sjid  I  have  reviewed  it  carefully, 
and  I  find  tlrnt  the  substance  of  the 
argument  for  these  measures  Is  prin- 
cipally that  the  States  wUl  have  their 
feelings  hurt  If  Congress  does  not  ac- 
cept these  measures. 

This  is  very  thin  soup  on  which  to 
make  decisions  that  affect  the  quality 
of  consumer  inspection  programs  and 
the  promotion  of  consumer  interests 

I  have  argued  that  these  measures 
undercut  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
provisions  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  and  also  undermine  tlie 
existing  Federal  poultry  Inspection  pro- 
gram, and  would  render  meaningless  all 
of  the  countless  manhours  that  went  into 
the  adoption  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  last  year. 

I  have  introduced  testimony  from  botli 
the  meat  and  poultry  industry  that  the:  e 
provisions  would  result  in  competition 
between  the  F'ederal  and  State  programs 
and  between  the  States  themselves,  as  to 
which  could  attract  more  clients.  Un- 
scrupulous producers  and  processors 
would  shop  around  for  the  States  with 
the  least  rigid  enforcement  practices 
where  they  could  establish  plants  free 
from  the  effective  Federal  inspection 
The  end  result  would  be  unwholesome 
and  adulterated  meat  and  poultrj'  prod- 
ucts flowing  to  every  table  in  this  coun- 
try Tins  cannot  be  tolerated.  If  there 
IS  even  one  hint  tliat  this  would  be  done. 
Congress  would  be  remiss  in  even  think- 
ing about  such  a  proposal. 

The  primaiT  issue  to  which  we  must 
address  our.selves  today  is  consumer  pro- 
tection The  evidence  is  overwhelmiim 
in  supiX)rt  of  this.  The  surveys  of  non- 
federally  inspected  poultry  plants  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  E>epartmenl  ol 
Agriculture  and  the  States,  indicate  that 
only  a  few  plants  fully  meet  minimum 
sanitary  lequirements.  Over  one-thiici 
need  major  changes,  while  another  onc- 
Uiird  would  require  less  than  major 
changes 

These  reports  indicate  clearly  that 
many  nonfederally  inspected  poultrv 
])lants  we:e  operating  under  sanitary 
conditions  so  bad  that  production  i  : 
clean  and  wholesome  product  was  im- 
ixissible.  Tlic  conditions  which  weic 
found  were  in  many  cases  so  repulsur 
that  should  consimicrs  of  this  Natior. 
have  any  idea  of  the  primitive  condi- 
tions under  which  the  product  was  pre- 
pared, they  would  never  buy  ix)ultry  or 
P  >ultry  products  again, 

Mr  President,  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967  has  now  been  operative  foi 
roujthly  over  7  months,  but  ahead;. 
It  IS  be^tinnin^;  to  bear  fruit.  Under  the 
provisions  of  that  act.  should  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  discover  con- 
ditions in  intrastate  plants  that  arc  en- 
dangering human  health,  notification  is 
to  be  Riven  to  the  Governor  of  that  State 
The  Governor  is  thus  given  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility to  correct  axiy  such  condi- 
tions. However,  if  tlie  Governor  does  not 
do  so  on  his  own  Uien  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  i.s  given  the  authority  ul 
moving  into  that  particular  plant  or 
plant,s  and  taking  w  hatever  remedial  ac- 
tion IS  necessaiY- 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  has  been  in  operation  but  a 
sliort  while.  However,  it  has  already  had 
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tremendous  success  in  helping  to  put 
intrastate  plants  in  order.  Mr.  President, 
I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Federal  officials,  acting  together  with 
State  officials,  surveyed  over  100  plants 
Ml  which  conditions  were  found  necessi- 
latinp  corrective  action  and  in  which 
corrective  action  was  taken  on  the  spot. 
The  success  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
IS  clear  In  addition,  however,  there  were 
some  35  plants  in  12  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  that  had  to  be  designated  to  State 
officials  as  endangering  public  health. 
In  some  of  these  States,  corrective  in- 


spectional  procedures  were  instituted  by 
the  State  officials;  in  others,  the  plants 
were  temporarily  closed  down;  and  in 
still  others,  the  plants  were  immediately 
closed  down  by  the  State  officials. 

This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  protec- 
tion which  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  is 
providing  against  adulterated  meat 
products  flowing  from  intrastate  plants. 
This  is  the  excellent  consumer  protec- 
tion with  which  we  should  not  tamper. 
The  Holland  amendment  would  tend  to 
disrupt  this  arrangement,  resulting  in 
i-educed    consumer    protection    to    the 


meat    and    poultry    consumers    of    this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  on  Saturday  last  I 
liad  printed  in  the  Record  a  li.sting  of 
the  intrastate  meat  plants  that  have 
been  designated  to  State  officials  as  en- 
dangering public  health.  However,  in 
order  to  have  a  proper  sequence  here, 
I  ask  xmanimous  con.sent  to  have  that 
listing  printed  again  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


INTRASTATE   RFD  MfAT  PIANTS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  DESIGNATED  TO  STATE  OEflClALS  AS  INDANGiRING  PUBLIC  HIAUH.  FROM  JAN 
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Stale  and  addies&ot  plant 


Type  ol  operation 


Reason  tor  action 


Followuri  action 


Casa    Grande    (mcHided     in    196?    Slaughteiinj 


sjfvey) 

Meva   ... 

do 

lucwn            

do 

do          

Delawaie    Dover 

Slai/ghtenng  and  processing  . 

Idaho    Coeur  d'Alene    . 

. ....«, .^P';^^^^*'"- 

Kingston      

.^...    Slaughtering  and  sausage  processing 

Wallace 


Idaho  Falls 

Rupert       

Illinois    AUumbra 

MckigM: 

Detroit. 


Wholesale  slaughtering  and  processing 


Slaughtering  and  processing.. 

.do  .        ..- 

Slluglitering        


Processing 


Richmond  (included  In  1967  survey)  .  SUughtering  and  piocexsing. 
Iron  River  (included  in  1967  survey)  .do  


Failu.e  to  control  insects  and  verniins    Lack  ol  environ-     Ccirecl.ve  inspectional  proceduie  insliluted. 

mental  sanitation    Insanitary  handling  ol  meat  and 

meal  byproducts 
Failure  to  control  insects   insanitary  procedures  used  in  Uo 

mamilacturmg  products  LacK  ol  environmental  sanita- 

Failure  to  control   inedible  and  condemned   i-roducls  Do 

Lack  ot  environmental  sanitation  Insanrlary  procedures 

FaZe  To3,lrfoS"seased  carcasses  which     Immediately  closed  b,  Slate  oFTicials. 
had  been  marked  inspected  and  passed  Spoiled  meat 

No'n',5.'Sit*w,'terTco:amtlU)  beinf  used  m  produc-  Closed  by  State  program  d..«.«r. 

F;:ilr'e'°o"p\V;erI;"«Mrol"red':;';e   andcomdemned  Corrective    inspection    procedures    instituted    by 

products.                                                ,     ,     ,  ^'i"«  otticials 

Improper  control  ol  condemned  animals.  Lack  ol  proper  uc 

environmental  sanitation   Improper  control  ol  inedible 

and  condemned  products.                            ,     .       .    ,  n 

Lack  ot  proper  environmental  sanitation  Lack  ot  control  Uo. 

ot  inedible  and  condemned  Insanitary  procedures  used 

in  manutacturing  products. 

Lack  ol  proper  environmental  sanitation    t)o 

'i°  ...lllllim'-'         A  plant  closed  by  State  program  direclof. 

.  Corrective  action  taken  by  State  officials  Subsequently 

-°°        the  plant  requested  and  viras  approved  Iw  Federal 

inspection 
Insanitary  handling  ol  product.  Lack  ol  proper  environ-     Closed  by  Slate  officials. 

mental  sanitation 
Insanitaiy  handling  ol  product    Lack  cl  environmental 
sanitation   Lack  ol  control  ol  inedible  and  condemned 
products. 


New  Hampshire     Goltslown 


Nevada: 
Reno 
[IKo 


Slaughtering  and  retail  store 


Nonpotable  water  (contaminated)  being  used  in  produc- 
iiip  products  lor  human  consumption. 


Gardf)er«iU(. 
Las  Vegas.. 


Pcniisylvania: 

Dallon.. 


Joiinstowp  (included  in  1962  survey) 


Utah- 
Ltki 

Salt  lake  City      ... 

Vernal  .i.. 

Nebraska-  Omaha 
f'ueilo  Rico   8  plants. 
leias 

Terrell 

Eagle  Pass 


Processini  Improper  envrronmental  sanitation 

Slauehtering  and  processing  Failure  to  control  condemned  and  inedible  products   In. 

Slaughtering  ano  proce«i  g-  sanitary  procedures  used  in  manutacturing  products. 

p,n„°,n. Improper  environmental  sanitation    Lack  ol  control  ot 

* condemned  and  ineditile  products. 

Slaughtering         Failure  to  properly  control  condemned  product  . ..  

jQ  Improper  environmental  sanitation 

Pmr«^inir  Lack  ot  control  ol  insects  and  vermins    improper  en- 

B      -  vironmental  sanitation  Insanitary  handling  ot  product, 

ju  Improper  envrronmental  sanitation    insanitary  handling 

ol  product. 
Slaughtering  and  processing...  Lack  ol  proper  environmental  sanitatioB...,...- 

do 


State  officials  have  instituted  corrective  inspectional 
procedures  and  have  had  the  plant  correct  and  change 
lacilrties  and  equipment  to  alleviate  sanitary  deh- 

Discontinued  slaughter  operations  as  a  result  ot  Slate 
corrective  action.  Source  ol  water  to  retail  operations 
converted  to  nevir  source. 

Plant  closed  temporarily  to  initiate  a  cleanup 
Corrective   inspectional   procedures   instituted   ty   me 
State  othcials. 

Do 

Do. 


Slate  program  director  instituted  corrective  inspection 
procedures  as  well  as  providing  increased  supervi- 
sion 

Do, 

Immediate  corrective  action  was  taken  by  the  State 
otticials  and  have  increased  inspection  coverage. 
Do 


(U)rreclive   inspection   procedures   instituted   by  Slate 
olficials.  Inspection  coverage  has  been  increased 


Slaughtering  and  processing. 
.     .do  ... 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  shall  refer  to  a  few 
Items  on  the  list. 

In  one  plant  in  Arizona  which  was 
inspected — an  intrastate  plant — it  was 
found  that  there  was  failure  to  control 
insects  and  vermin.  There  was  lack  of 
envirorunental  sanitation,  and  there  was 
unsanitarj'  handling  of  meat  and  meat 
byproducts.  Corrective  inspectional  pro- 
cedure was  instituted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr,  MONTOYA.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

In  a  plant  in  Connecticut,  the  findings 
were  failure  to  control  condemned,  dis- 
CXIV 1511— Pan  18 


eased  carcasses  which  had  been  marked 
"inspected  and  passed,"  and  spoiled 
meat  byproducts  were  present  in  the 
cooler.  The  State  officials,  at  the  request 
of  the  Federal  inspectors,  closed  this 
plant. 

In  a  plant  in  Delaware,  nonpotable 
water  was  being  used  in  producing  prod- 
ucts for  human  consumption.  This  plant 
was  closed  by  the  State  program  director 
at  the  instance  and  request  of  the  Fed- 
eral inspector. 

At  another  plant  in  Illinois  the 
findings  were  "lack  of  proper  environ- 
mental sanitation."  The  plant  was 
closed  by  the  State  program  director  at 
the  request  of  the  Federal  inspector. 


In  Michigan  a  plant  was  closed  for 
"lack  of  proper  environmental  sanita- 
tion." Corrective  action  was  taken  by 
State  officials. 

At  another  plant  in  Michigan  the 
finding  was  "insanitarj-  handUng  of 
product.  Lack  of  proper  environmental 
sanitation."  This  plant  was  closed  at  the 
request  of  Federal  officials. 

Another  plant  in  Michigan  had  a  find- 
ing of  "insanitar>-  handling  of  product. 
Lack  of  environmental  sanitation.  Lack 
of  control  of  edible  and  condemned 
products."  The  action  was  that  "State 
officials  have  iiistituted  corrective  in- 
spectional procedures  and  have  had  the 
plant  correct  and  change  facilities  and 
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equipment   to   allevlaf^   '^nttary   deflcl- 
pncies  ■ 

Mr     President,    so    it    ?oes    down    the 

iT'P 

Yet  these  conditions  do  not  warrant 
■.  holesale  condemnation  of  the  poultrv 
ur  meat  industries  The  poultry  industry 
}ias  been  highly  responsible  in  suptK>rt 
of  a  bill  which  would  truly  k,'i\e  the 
ransumers  of  this  Nation  the  type  of 
protection  they  deserve  The  jwultry 
industry  m  i;eneral  supports  the  dele- 
tions of  the  provisions  which  my  amend- 
meiu.s  would  delete  Thus  my  amend- 
ments would  insure  that  the  consumer  is 
fully  protected  and  that  ihe  responsible 
elements  of  the  poultry  industry  are  also 
protected  from  the  unscrupulous  few 
who  would  seek  to  make  a  profit  at  their 
expense 

I  also  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my 
remarks  should  not  be  interpreted  a.s 
bein«  ai^ainst  State  inspected  proRrams. 
No  one  has  worked  harder  than  I  to 
establish  a  truly  State-PYderal  atmos- 
phere for  meat  and  poult  it  inspection 
The  i^oil  of  a  viable  State  relationship 
was  maintained  in  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  last  year,  even  over  -.t!>nK  eftorts 
to  completely  Federalue  the  meat  m- 
-ipectlon  proKram. 

The  recL)rd  thus  far  bears  out  the  fact 
that  this  IS  the  n^;ht  approach  As  I  have 
previously  stated,  since  the  passage  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  able  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  authorities 
to  close  down  or  clean  up  a  .-.ubstantlal 
number  of  plants  which  were  hazardous 
to  public  health  Some  35  of  these  plants 
were  declared  hazards  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  subsequently  the  States  took 
corrective  action,  but  in  addition,  the 
States,  when  called  to  their  attention, 
took  independent  action  on  two  or  three 
times  this  uimber  of  dirty  and  hazardous 
meat  plants 

The  cooperative  prot;ram  provided 
under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  is  in  Its 
infancy,  and  it  is  too  early  to  anticipate 
the  attainment  of  Koals  that  the  State 
programs  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal 
inspection  prot;rara,  this  is  a  ;)re;equisite 
for  any  consideration  of  the  provisions 
>uch  as  those  which  are  betore  us  today 

The  Congress  should  make  it  emphat- 
ic—  there  should  be  no  compromise — 
that  effective  con.-.uiner  protection  re- 
quires that  State  programs  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  standards  of  Federal  inspec- 
tion Already  there  are  requests  coming 
to  the  Congress  not  only  to  allow  that 
State  inspected  products  be  .^lapped  in 
interstate  commerce  but  also  to  allow 
tiie  States  which  are  .-^o  designated  to 
make  determmation  on  plant  facilities, 
'construction  .standards,  and  other  es- 
sential criteria  to  maintaming  etfectue 
and  adequate  consumer  protection.  We 
should  make  it  clear  that  there  should 
be  no  encroachment  on.  and  no  devia- 
tion from,  the  high  standards  which  were 
set  under  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and 
which  are  proposed  under  the  legisla- 
tion now  before  us  The  only  way  we 
can  insure  this  is  to  return  to  the  orig- 
inal language  of  the  House  passed  bill 
and  to  delete  subsection  b'cb  and  sec- 
tion 20  of  S  2932 

Mr.  President,  the  record  thus  far 
bears  out  the  fact  that  the  course  I  am 


suggesting  is  the  right  approach  that 
Is.  that  we  ha\e  loint  Federal-State  co- 
operation as  m  the  Red  Meat  Inspection 
Act  of  last  year  L'nle.ss  we  do  this  we 
will  gUe  a  licen.se  to  the  State  plants  to 
us*-  the  State  iiisptTtion  tag  which  would 
be  iiuthorl/ed  hv  the  Senator  from  F]o- 
riilA  Mr  HoLLANni  so  they  can  use  pro- 
ducts in  interstate  commerce  Unsuspect- 
uiK  consumeis  would  buy  these  products 
at  every  store  m  the  country  without 
knowing  whetlier  there  liad  been  in- 
spection by  local  meat  inspectors,  or 
whether  there  had  been  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  the  meat,  which  has  the  label 
of  integrity,  resulting  from  years  of  in- 
spection, issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 

Mr  President,  that  is  the  issue  here 
and  that  is  why  I  oppo.se  the  iirovislons 
of  the  so-called  Holland  amendment 
That  IS  why  I  moved,  through  my 
amendment,  to  delete  those  provisions. 

The  PFtHSIDING  OI-T'ICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mv.self  1  additional  minute 

The  PRESIDING  OFFnCER  The  Sen- 
ator IS  recoeni/ed  for  1  minute. 

Mr  CL.ARK  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  vleW 

Mr  MONTOYA  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  CL-ARK  Mr  President  I  wish  to 
conkrratulate  the  Senator  from  New  .Mex- 
ico for  the  strong  stand  he  has  taken  in 
support  of  his  amendment  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Holland  amendment  I  think 
the  consumers  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  the  protection  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  and  the  .Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  attempt  to  give 
them 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  t>eing 
wiUinc:  to  take  the  leadership  in  tins  bat- 
tle It  IS  not  easy  to  combat  ihase  who 
are  opposing  him  I  pledue  the  Senator 
my  strong  support 

Mr    MONTOYA    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr   PASTORE    Mr   President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  for  a  question'' 
Mr    MONTOYA    I  yield 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Ttie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mvself  1  minute 

The  PRt:SIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  Is  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute 

Mr  P.'VSTORE  Mr  President,  realiz- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  was  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
having  to  do  with  red  meat  inspection, 
does  the  Holland  amendment  deviate 
from  the  red  meat  irxspection  law? 

.Mr  MONTOYA  Yes  It  does.  We  had 
no  so-called  Holland  provision  in  the  red 
meat  inspection  law.  but  the  present 
Holland  provision  would  bring  In  red 
meat  in  its  effect 

If  this  iunendment  is  not  rejected, 
there  would  be  local  inspection  of  State 
meat  and  poultry  plants  dealing  in  Inter- 
state commerce  and  they  will  be  able 
to  move  their  products  in  Interstate 
commerce 

Mr  PASTORE  Is  that  now  possible 
under  the  existing  law? 

Mr   MONTOYA   It  is  not  possible 
Mr,  PASTORE    I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr      MONTOYA      Mr      President.     I 


would  like  to  state  that  the  only  tw.i 
organizations  that  back  the  Holland 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it  from  lus 
statement  of  Saturday,  are  the  Natlon.tl 
Indei^ndent  Meat  Packers  A.ssoclatM:i 
and  the  National  Association  of  State  Di- 
[wrtmentsof  Aerlculture  Is  that  correct 

Mr  HOLLAND  Tliat  is  iiot  coriec! 
The  Federal  Farm  Bureau  supports  u 
I  have  a  wire  from  them 

Mr  MONTOYA  That  was  not  staled 
on  Saturday    I  accept  the  correction 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lim. 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  .MONTOYA  Mr  President,  I  yield 
mvself   1   additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tin 
Senator  is  recognized  for  1  addltloiuil 
minute 

Mr     MONTOYA     Mr     President,    the 
HoiLse    Agriculture    Sul>commlttee    thai 
considered    the    Holland    provLslon    \va.^ 
against    it    Tlie    Hou.se   committee   was 
against  the  Holland  amendment  The  fu  i 
House  supixirted   the   House  commlttoc 
action   by   a   record   vote  of  352   to    17 
The    Senate    Agriculture    Sul>committtr 
which   held   heanncs   on    this   bill,   oi)- 
posed  the  Holland  provision.  At  least  fou 
Senators  on  the  committee  filed  minorit 
views  against  the  Holland  amendmeir. 
I  quote  these  facts  to  Indicate  that  it  : 
not    "iiressures    from    out.slde"    as    wa^ 
stated  here  on  the  Senate  floor  on  lisi 
Saturday.    But    rather    pressures    from 
within  the  very  committees  which  hav> 
been  considering  these  provisions. 

Our  cause  has  been  supported  by  \ii 
tually  everyone  in  this  Nation  from  ,i.. 
walks  of  life  I  would  wish  to  once  agai:. 
call  this  support  for  my  stance  for  ti.i 
further  enlightenment  of  my  colleague- 
At  least  the  following  have  expres.scci 
their  support  of  my  endeavor,  Includm.: 
the  entire  ixjultry  industry  and  the  US 
Department  of  .Agriculture:  the  Na- 
tional Broiler  Council,  the  National  Tur- 
key Federation,  the  Institute  of  America:. 
Poultry  Industries,  the  National  Cattle- 
men s  Association,  the  AFL-CIO.  t!.' 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butch.fi 
Workmen  of  North  America,  the  Inter- 
national Union.  United  Automobile 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implemen' 
Workers  of  America.  UAW,  the  Office 
of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presldetv 
for  Consumer  AfTalrs.  the  U.S.  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  press,  and  .v 
nimiber  of  red  meat  plants. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired  The  Senatoi 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve that  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia  in  the  chair'  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President.  I  am 
somewhat  disapixilnted  In  the  statement 
made  by  my  good  friend  from  New  Mex- 
ico. This  amendment  was  considered  by 
the  full  committee  and  it  was  voted  into 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2.  The  data 
that  the  Senator  read  came  about  long 
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before  there  was  any  move  to  have  a  co- 
operative effort  between  the  States  and 
the  United  States  to  Inspect  meat. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  language 
that  is  now  being  sought  to  be  deleted 
was  in  the  bill,  as  I  introduced  it.  That 
bill  was  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  language  is  identical. 

That  language  means  that  since  the 
states  will  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government,  since  the  Government  will 
put  up  one-half  of  the  cost  and  the 
SUtes  will  put  up  one-half  of  the  cost 
in  the  Inspection  of  meat  or  poultry,  and 
smce  the  SUte  must  comply  with  laws 
equal  to  or  better  than  the  Federal  laws, 
the  State-Inspected  product  in  those  cir- 
cumstances ought  to  be  permitted  to 
move  In  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  that?  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
to  be  the  judge.  He  has  the  last  word. 

It  strikes  me  that  since  this  is  a  co- 
operative eflort  we  should  give  the  States 
;i  goal  to  .shoot  at.  What  is  that  goal? 
That  goal  is:  Do  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government  can  do.  All  that  will  hap- 
pen if  that  occurs  is  that  meat  and 
poultry  inspected  by  the  State  govern- 
ment under  the  eyes  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  have  the  same  right 
as  federally  Inspected  meat  to  go  into 
commerce.  That  is  all  it  means. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
put  up  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  State 
in.spcction.  The  States  will  furnish  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  inspection.  As  was 
.•stated  in  this  Chamber  last  Saturday, 
t  he  cost  of  meat  inspection  in  fiscal  year 
1968  was  $49  million  pluo.  This  year  we 
have  added  S21  million  plus  the  $49  mil- 
lion, making  a  total  of  S70  million  plus 
lor  the  inspection  of  federally  Inspected 
meat:  and  also  that  part  of  the  State  In- 
-^pcction  to  be  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  permit  the 
States  to  have  a  goal  to  shoot  for  I  fear 
that  within  the  next  4  or  5  years  the 
entire  cost  of  meat  and  poultry  inspec- 
tion, whether  it  be  for  intrastate  or  in- 
terstate, will  fall  on  the  shoulders  of 
I'ncle  Sam.  That  is  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen because  here  we  have  a  setup  that 
\vill  be  looked  after  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
I  rnment  and  the  Federal  Government 
".ill  determine  whether  or  not  the  State 
inspection  service  is  equal  to  or  as  good 
as  the  Federal  in.spcction  service. 

If  we  do  not  give  the  States  the  op- 
;ioriunity  to  show  what  they  can  do  I 
icar  the  whole  burden  of  meat  inspec- 
tion will  fail  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  not  surpn.sed  that  all  of  the 
unions  are  lor  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  They  fear  they 
will  not  be  able  to  unionize  under  State 
laws  as  they  can  under  Federal  laws. 

In  my  judgment,  the  meat  to  be  in- 
spected by  the  States  will  be  as  well  in- 
-pccted  and  as  sound  and  good  as  that 
inspected  by  the  Federal  Government. 
T!.e  reason  is  that  no  meat  can  get  out 
of  the  State,  whether  it  is  intrastate  or 
nterstate.  unless  it  meets  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his 
workers. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  is  re- 
jected because  as  I  have  said,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  voted 
tile  language  in,  and  as  I  said  when  I  in- 


troduced the  biU  on  February  6,  1968.  it 
is  an  administration  bill  that  came  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  very 
language  that  is  being  sought  to  be  de- 
leted was  In  the  bill  when  I  originally  in- 
troduced it  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield   the  rest  of 

the  time.  ,    ^   ,^ 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  ma^le  several 
statements  In  his  original  opening  re- 
marks, especially  one  in  particular,  be- 
cause it  was  so  misinformed.  It  is  not 
true  that  any  article  could  move  in  in- 
terstate commerce  with  simply  the  State 
symbol  showing  State  inspection.  To  the 
contrary,  if  the  Senator  will  read— as 
apparently  he  has  not 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  not  yield  until 
I  get  through  with  my  statement. 

The  Holland  amendment  is  on  page 
63  of  the  bill  and  provides  that  the 
right  to  move  in  equal  status  wnen  Fed- 
eral inspection  is  given,  ■when  they  are 
marked  under  such  supervision  and 
other  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulation  prescribe,  with  a  com- 
bined State-Federal  official  Inspection 
legend." 

That  same  wording  is  repeated  later, 
on  page  91  of  the  bill,  'including  any 
combined  State-Federal  official  inspec- 
tion legend  prescribed  by  the  SecretaiT" 
Now,  it  is  just  not  so  that  any  com- 
modity inspected  by  a  State,  and  mov- 
ing with  only  a  State  inspection  mark- 
ing on  it,  could  ever  move  in  interstate 
commerce.  To  the  contrary,  this  amend- 
ment makes  it  clear  that  the  Secretary 
•rides  herd"  on  the  proposal,  and  that 
the  only  way  it  can  ever  move  is  after 
the  Secretary  determines  State  inspec- 
tion is  equal  to  or  better  than  Federal 
inspection,  and  then  only  under  a  joint 
Federal-State    inspection    legend. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  for  a  correction? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  have  time. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  did  not  mean  to 
Imply  that  it  merely  had  to  carry  the 
State  label.  I  am  aware  of  the  situation 
where  the  State  program  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  would  place  a  State 
label  and  then  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  to  put  a  joint  label  too — in 
other  words,  State-inspected  and  Fed- 
eral-inspected, with  a  Federal  stamp  on 
it.  That  is  contemplated  by  the  provisions 
but.  actually,  what  I  wanted  to  say  was 
that  this  plant  was  producing  uoods 
with  such  a  joint  label  in  stnclly  State- 
inspected  facilities.  Is  that  correct' 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  did  not 

understand  that,  because 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  But  is  that  statement 
correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  To  the  contrary,  the 
bill  makes  it  clear  that  it  must  be  con- 
stantly under  Federal  supervision.  It 
does  not  require  that  one  stamp  be  placed 
on  it  by  the  State  inspector  and  one  by 
the  Federal.  It  requires  a  Federal-State 
inspection  stamp,  just  as  is  placed  on 
citrus  fruit  from  Florida,  just  as  is  placed 
on  Uterally  countless  fruit  and  vegetable 
products  that  now  move  in  Federal  com- 


merce, and  just  as  we  intended  when  we 
passed  6  years  ago  the  Aiken-Talmadge 
Act  encouraging  the  setting  up  of  such 
joint  projxisals. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely   trust  that 
Senators  have  read  the  debate  in  the 
Record  of  Saturday  when  .so  few  of  us 
were  here,  as  well  as  my  statement  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  July 
22.  in  regard  to  the  pending  bill  and  the 
arnendment  which  I  offered  in  committee 
which  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  to  2. 
This  is  an  amendment  proposed  by  me 
for  the  commissioners  of  agriculture  of 
the    50    States,    the    Independent    Meat 
Packers  Association,  and  others,  which 
had  the  written  support  of  Secretary  of 
Aanculture  Freeman,  the  administrator 
of  the  program.  Mr.  Leonard,  and  the 
clear  testimony  during  the  House  hear- 
ings by  Dr.  Mehren,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  My  earlier  statement  con- 
tains the  actual  quotations  from  the  let- 
ters of  Secretary  Freeman  and  Mr.  Leon- 
ard, as  well  as  the  pubhc  statement  on 
this  very  point  made  by  Mr.  Leonard  to 
the   annual   convention   of   independent 
meat  packers  in  these  words  in  February 
of  this  year: 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  of 
.'\pnculture  to  t.-ansmit  a  draft  amendment 
lo  tlie  Congress  for  passage  this  year. 


He  was  talking  about  red  meat. 
Unfortunately,  and  in  spite  of  the  good 
intentions  of  the  Department  of  Apri- 
culuire  there  came  into  this  discussion 
the  opposition  of  Miss  Betty  Fumcss 
who  thinks  that  she  spoke  for  consumers, 
and  of  Mr.  Ralph  Nader,  and  now  Mr. 
Drew  Pearson  has  joined  m  the  outcry. 
Apparently,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  lacked  the  fortitude  to  stand  by 
its  well-intentioned  recommendations 
and  it  now  says  in  its  official  statement  to 
Senator  Ellender,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  that  while 
my  amendment  is  both — to  quote — "rea- 
sonable and  logical"— that  it  has  now 
decided  that  because  of  a  considerable 
•body"  of  opposition  the  enactment  of 
the  amendment  should  be  postponed  un- 
til a  later  date. 

I  remind  the  Senate  that  the  programs 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  last  year 
and   of   the   pending   i>oultry   bill   were 
both  to  create  bona  fide  cooperative  Fed- 
eral-State inspection  systems.  We  are  all 
anxious  to  improve  standards  of  in.-.pcc- 
tion.  No  State  can  get  the  approval  of 
the   Secretary  until  it.   by  its  laws  on 
operation,  has  a  system  that  is  equal  at 
least  to   the  Federal   system,   at  which 
time,  under  Federal  supervision,  it  vail 
be  allowed  to  put  on  the  joint  Federal- 
State  s'.amp.   This  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  provision  in  both  bills  that  when  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   certifies   that 
anv  State  has  created  a  legal  inspection 
system  "at  least  equal  to"  the  Federal 
system  and  is  enforcing  it  strictly,  then 
the  Federal  Government  shall  pay  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  enforcement  costs,  Mr. 
Leonard,  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Independent   Meat   Packers   convention 
made  it  clear  that  the  Department  ex- 
ijccts  to  pay  in  full  50  percent  of  the 
cost  when  a  Ctate  system  has  been  so 
strengthened  as  vo  have  the  complete 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
At  stake  now  is  the  good  faith  of  the 
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USDA  and  Its  wllUngness  to  stand  by  its 
well-planned  cooperation  with  the 
States  We  Icnow  that  the  present  De- 
partment, as  well  as  its  division  head, 
want  to  carry  through  to  completion  the 
program  which  they  asreed  to  They 
even  set  the  complete  cooperative  pro- 
gram underway  this  year  by  including 
in  the  draft  of  the  poultr>'  bill  which 
they  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Congress 
the  provision  for  the  movement  in  inter- 
state commt-rce  of  State-inspected  poul- 
try if,  as.  and  when  a  State  .sy.stem  was 
found  both  as  to  law  and  as  to  enforce- 
ment to  be  at  leaat  equal  to  the  Federal 
system  At  stake  is  the  attitude  of  the 
States  toward  the  Federal  Government 
The  States  fully  expect  us  to  live  up  to 
the  commitments  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  placed  m  the  Record  Saturday 
the  wire  from  the  17 -member  National 
Meat  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by 
Secretary  Freeman  under  the  Whole- 
some "Meat  Act,  -Strongly  suptwrtmg  our 
amendment 

Congress  surted  6  years  ago  on  the 
building  of  cooperative  Federal-State 
systems  by  the  passage  of  the  Aiken- 
Talmadge  bill  which  strongly  approves 
the  setting  up  of  such  systems  and  the 
assumption  by  the  States  of  a  large  part 
of  the  responsibility  and  expense  of  in- 
spection whenever  the  State  inspection 
can  be  completely  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  After  all.  have  we 
any  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  are  we  willing  to  rely  on  his 
diligence,  his  intelligence,  and  his  hon- 
esty in  this  and  kindred  matters  of  food 
Inspection'' 

And  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
cooperative  Federal-State  system  must 
be  always  supervised  by  Federal  inspec- 
tors. Under  our  amendment,  the  coop- 
erative Federal-State  system  as  to  red 
meats  and  poultry  would  not  move  its  in- 
spected products  into  interstate  com- 
merce under  a  State  inspection  symbol, 
but  only,  and  I  quote  from  the  amend- 
ment: 

When   they   Are   m.irkeU  with   .^    .om- 

blned    State-Federal    inspt-ctijn    legenu 

In  closing  I  remind  the  Senate  that  as 
to  countless  numbers  of  perishable  food 
products  in  the  field  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  Federal  Department  is  al- 
ready relying  upon  State  inspection  sys- 
tems. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  set 
back  this  whole  cooperative  effort  by  re- 
fusmg  to  accept  the  Senate  committee 
amendment  which,  after  all.  was  first 
proposed  by  the  Department  when  it  sent 
up  to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  the 
proposed  poultry  bill  early  in  this  session. 

Mr  President.  I  have  received  several 
interesting  communications,  one  this 
morning  from  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  suportlng  the  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Sena- 
tor, from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Hatfield  I.  from 
his  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  I 
understand  that  he  will  place  that  letter 
in  the  Record  with  regard  to  supporting 
the  amendment. 

Third,  a  letter  from  R  B.  Wilson,  mar- 
ket service  director,  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  addressed  to  the 
Hou.se   Committee   on   Agriculture — ap- 


parently they  thought  the  matter  wa« 
already  in  conference. 

Fourth,  a  letter  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Slate  of  Montana 
to  Repre.sentatlve  Poage.  of  Texas,  to  ex- 
actly the  same  effect 

Fifth.  I  see  that  the  Senator  from  Vlr- 
«inla  Mr  ByrdI  ha.s  not  yet  come  into 
the  Chamber  I  close  by  citing  that  I  have 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  to  him  from  the 
commi.ssioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Viru'inia.  supportlnt:  the  amendment. 

Let  me  road  this  part  of  It : 

We  and  the  Industry  were  highly  pleased 
wuh  the  position  you  look  on  Senator  Hol- 
land s  iiinendment  to  the  Poultry  In.spectlon 
.\ct  This  1.%  a  rcall.itlc  approach  to  tederal- 
.State  pro|0-ams  We  hope  the  Senate  will 
remain   nrm  on   the  .imendment 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  this  material,  except  the  let- 
ter to  Senator  Hatfield,  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows 

July  29    196« 

Senator  Sp»:ss.*rd  1.   Hoi  land. 
Senator  B    Evfkett  .Jordan. 
RepresentAtlVf  RoM\N  I.    Hri-ska 

.A.S  repre.ientative  of  livestock  and  poul- 
try producers  we  ;ire  fur  the  highest  possible 
quality  standards  for  red  meat,  poultry,  and 
poultry  products  We  believe  such  high 
standards  can  be  achieved  through  coojjera- 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  with  Stale 
inspection  agencies  We  suppKirt  legislation 
to  strengthen  State  meat  and  poultry  in- 
spection systems  and  If  State  inspection  is 
camparable  to  Federal  standards  for  whole- 
someness  we  believe  that  such  products 
should  be  permitted  to  move  In  interstate 
cimmerce  We  support  the  language  in  S 
2;ii2  •  >  iccompllsh  this  objective 
,IonN  C  Lynn. 
Li'g'.statii  e  Director 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

DEPARTUCNT  or   ACRICULTUiK. 

Hilena.  Mont     July  26.  1968 
Hon    W    R   Phage. 
Houie  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Representative  Poage:  Reference  is 
m.i.de  to  H  R  16363  the  Poultry  Bill  which 
hts  piissed  the  House  and  Is  now  In  Con- 
terence  Committee. 

The  amendment  by  the  .Senate  .Agricultural 
C  immittee  provides  for  the  movement  of 
stite  in.spected  poultry  in  Interstate  com- 
merce This  amendment  Is  most  necessary  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  truly  federal-state 
cooperative  inspection  system  This  same 
provision  should  most  certainly  be  .idded  to 
the  Wholesome  .Meat  .\ct  PL  »0  201  In  the 
best  interests  of  producers,  consumers  .md 
federal-state  relations,  may  I  earnestly  solicit 
your  favorable  consideration  for  this  Senate 
pti.ssed  amendment 

Sincerely  yours. 

C     L<JWELL    PiRDY 

Commissioner  o/  .Agriculture 

Pt-roue  UNivERsrrr, 
CooPERAnvE  Extension  Service, 

Lafayette.  Ind  ,  July  26,  1^68 
Hon   John  T    Myers. 
House  Commttt'e  on   Agriculture. 
Rayburn  Office  Building 
Washington    DC 

Hon  John  V  Myers  The  Senate  .Agri- 
culture Committee  has  .ipproved  the  House- 
passed  Poultry  bill,  H  it  16363.  with  amend- 
ment The  amendment  will  provide  for 
Strtle-luspect^<l  poultry  products  to  move  In 
interstate  commerce  This,  In  a  nutshell.  Is 
the  amendment  that  the  National  Asaocla- 
tlon  of  State  Dep»rtmenus  of  Agriculture  hM 


sought  by  way  of  resolution  to  the  Congress 
in  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  and  by  NASDA  > 
President  Trenhalle's  testimony  before  the 
recent  pouKry  hearings  on  S  2846.  S  29)2 
S    3383,  and  H  R    16363. 

I  am  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  NAsn.\ 
and  represent  Indiana  I  feel  the  necessity 
of  rel.Hlnlng  this  amendment  In  the  Poultry 
Products  Act.  HR  16363  and  urge  the  same 
provision  m  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  P  L 
90-201  This  IS  also  the  feeling  of  the  Indlan.i 
Stale  Board  of  Health,  which  administers  the 
Meat  Inspection  Law  In  Indiana.  .Any  il.^- 
slst  nice  you  can  give  will  be  appreciated 

If  you  need  additional  cople*  of  the  bro- 
chure. Midwest  .Agribusiness"  which  wis 
published  by  the  Midwest  Association  ..I 
Stale  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  whlcli 
I  sent  to  you  recently,  please  don  t  hesltiH- 
to  let  me  know. 

With  personal  regards. 

R.    B     WILSON 

Market  Service  Dfrctoi 

Virginia  Department  or  Agricul- 
ri'Rf.  and  Commerce. 

July   23.   I96S 
Hen    Harry  F    Byrd.  Jr  , 
US    Senate    Washington.  DC. 

We  ,ind  the  Industry  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  [Kxsltlon  you  took  on  Senator  Ho;- 
lands  amendment  to  the  Poultry  Inspectlc- 
Act  This  Is  a  realistic  approach  to  fedeni!- 
stale  programs  We  hope  the  Senate  will  re- 
main tirni  on  the  amendment.  The  Agricul- 
ture Committee  on  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments, meeting  in  Blloxl.  Mississippi.  Julv 
23  1968  ha.s  resolved  that  Senator  HoUanti  ^ 
.imendment  which  will  apply  to  both  poul-f. 
and  red  meat  inspection  is  highly  deslrah:.- 
and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  consumii..: 
public  .md  agriculture  Please  advise  if  we 
can   be  of  assistance. 

Maurice  B  Rowe. 
Cummissionfr  of  Agriculturi- 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ha\( 
received  only  this  morning  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Walter  Leth.  director  of  Orepon  n 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  suppou 
of  the  Holland  amendment  in  the  bill 
Because  it  states  the  argument  veiv 
briefly  and  forthrightly.  I  ask  permis- 
sion that  the  letter  be  entered  in  t!.  ■ 
Record  at  this  point. 

There   being   no  objection,   the   letlt  i 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recob' 

as  follows; 

State  or  Oregon 

DrPARTMENT  OK  ACRICfLTfllE. 

Salem.  July  24.  19611 
Hon    Mark  O    Hatfteld. 

Senate  Olficc  Budding. 
IVas'i moron   DC 

Dfar  Mark:  We  have  l>een  meetiiiK  ■  ■' 
j.e\eral  occasions  with  the  Legislative  Interiir. 
Committee  "n  .Agriculture  here  in  our  St,i;c 
and  there  :s  very  .'=trong  prospects  that  cer- 
tain legislators  will  recommend  dlscontu.t:- 
mg  the  State  Meat  Inspection  Program  un- 
less State  inspected  meats  can  travel  in  in- 
terstate commerce  when  compliance  witli 
Federal  regulations  Is  met  and  which  we  -Te 
now  in  the  prcKess  of  doing. 

There  is  little  value  to  either  the  mc.it 
Inspection  or  the  poultry  Inspection  progrun. ^ 
at  the  State  level  if  they  do  not  offer  the 
same  privileges  of  Interstate  movement  ,is 
now  is  permitted  only  under  Federal  Inspec- 
tion programs  If  our  State,  or  any  other 
State,  qualities  under  the  Federal  Acts  i" 
seems  that  those  plants  meeting  such  re- 
quirements should  be  Just  as  eligible  to  move 
their  products  In  Interstate  commerce  .is 
tho.-e  meeting  Federal  standards  and  ac- 
cepted under  Federal  Inspection  only. 

We  have  previously  written  you  relative 
to  our  sund  on  the  foreign  meat  Importa- 
tion Issue  which  relates  In  the  same  manner 
and  which  permits  foreign  meats  to  move  in 
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Interstate  commerce  without  having  the 
same  Inspection  standards  as  are  provided 
at  the  State  level. 

We  are  Informed  that  you  have  opposed  the 
f.enate  amendment  permitting  State  in- 
spected products  to  move  In  interstate  com- 
merce. We  would  hope  that  for  the  above 
reasons  you  would  support  our  position  and 
recommendations 

If  there  is  additional  information  that  we 
can  supply  you  we  certainly  will  be  pleased 
to  make  it  available 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Walter  Leth. 
Director.    State    Department    of    Agri- 
culture. 


Mr.  HATFIELD  However,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, though  the  State  of  Oregon  has  an 
excellent  meat  inspection  system,  it 
.seems  to  me  that  until  the  States  wish- 
ing to  inspect  for  interstate  shipment, 
iiave  demonstrated  in  fact  as  well  as 
theory  that  they  liave  qualified  as  having 
meat  and  poultry  inspection  programs 
ill  least  equal  to  Uie  Federal  programs, 
the  Federal  meat  and  jxiultry  inspection 
laws  .should  continue  to  limit  State-in- 
spected meat  and  iwultry  to  intrastate 
movement 

As  stated  in  the  minority  report  on  S. 
2932: 

These  provisions  would  endanger  the  F>res- 
f-nt  Federal  in.spection  programs  with  respect 
to  both  poultry  and  meat  products  and 
threaten  the  uniformity  of  inspection  at  a 
time  when  the  records  before  the  committees 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  both  of  these 
.ireas  indicate  the  need  for  substantial  ac- 
complishment under  Federal  and  State  co- 
operation before  it  can  be  expected  that  full 
protection  of  the  consumer  public  with  re- 
spect to  all  poultry  and  meat  products  can 
be  achieved  Few  States  presently  have  any 
ivpe  of  inspection  program  with  respect  to 
poultry  and  those  lew  that  do  fall  far  short 
of  being  at  least  etjual  to  the  Federal 
progrxm. 

Tlie  cooperative  program  provided  under 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  is  in  its  infancy  and 
u  IS  too  parly  to  anticipate  attainment  of  the 
end  objective  thereof  which  certainly  is  a 
prerequisite  to  any  serious  consideration 
if  provisions  such  ;vs  thase  here  referred  to. 
It  is  question.'ible  that  these  amendments 
I  ould  in  any  event  be  meaningful  in  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Under  such  proposed  provisions  until  such 
Time  ;ia  a  comprehensive  State  program  ap- 
plicable to  all  meat  and  poultrj-  produced 
.ind  distributed  wTthin  a  State  at  least  equal 
•0  the  Federal  program  is  effectively  admin- 
istered in  a  State,  substantial  Federal  super- 
vision would  be  an  essential  condition  of  ap- 
proval of  an  establishment  if  the  consumer 
•A.us  to  receive  the  protection  contemplated 
hv  the  ivcts  and  if  the  integrity  of  the  Federal 
f  rograms  were  to  be  naaintained. 

Under  the  language  of  these  provisions  it 
would  .appear  that  ,although  such  a  compre- 
hensive State  program  did  not  prevail,  an 
individual  esUiblishment  in  a  State  upon  the 
i>,isis  that  at  least  equal  State  requirements 
were  being  administered  with  respect  to  the 
processing  within  the  estabUshment  could 
.ipply  for  approval  and  be  approved  for  the 
movement  of  its  product  in  interstate  com- 
merce. Under  these  circumstances  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  insure  that  adul- 
•erated  or  misbranded  products  did  not  move 
.n  interstate  commerce. 

It  is  true  that  both  the  meat  inspection 
.  iw  and  the  proposed  poultry  inspection  leg- 
iation  call  for  State  programs  which  are  at 
' '.ist  equal  to  the  Federal  Inspection.  But 
•  Siese  provisions  will  not  mean  that  State 
programs  will  be  as  totally  effective  as  the 
Federal  one  in  every  aspect  There  will  be 
\  ariations  m  the  provisions  and  in  the  en- 
torcement  from  State  U)  State  and  between 
the  State  and  Federal  pPograms. 


We  believe  that  taking  such  congressional 
actions  now,  while  many  plants  are  making 
preparations  to  meet  the  new  requirements 
and  many  States  are  changing  their  inspec- 
tion programs,  can  only  sow  confusion  and 
doubt  about  how  rigorous  and  how  meaning- 
ful a  consumer-protection  proyram  Congress 
really  wants. 

Any  plant  shipping  into  interstate  com- 
merce can  get  Federal  inspection  free  of 
charge  right  now  providing  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements. There  is  no  reason  to  begin  a 
competition  between  the  Federal  program 
and  the  State  ones  on  which  can  attract 
more  clients.  We  can  foresee  conditions  exist- 
ing which  will  entice  unscrupulous  producers 
and  processors  to  shop  around  for  the  States 
with  the  least  rigid  enforcement  practices 
where  they  can  establish  plants  free  Irom  the 
effective  Federal  inspection  thus  exposing  not 
only  the  consumers  within  the  State  but 
throughout  the  Nation  to  possible  unwhole- 
some meat  and  poultry  products  The  confi- 
dence of  the  consumer  would  be  destroyed 
and  the  industry  would  be  the  loser. 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams  1 . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  support  the  Montoya 
amendment.  As  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
original  Federal  Poultry  Inspection  Act. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  step  backward  to 
now  turn  the  inspection  service  over  to 
the  States.  In  the  interest  of  maintaining 
a  soimd  poultry  inspection  service  giving 
adequate  protection  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, we  should  support  the  Montoya 
amendment.  I  express  my  strong  support 
for  this  impoitant  amendment  and  urge 
its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BocGSl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  a  backward  step,  in  my  view,  to  allow 
inspection  of  poultry  and  red  meat  by 
State  inspectors  to  take  the  place  of  Fed- 
eral inspection  for  jxjultry  and  meat  in 
interstate  commerce.  This  is  the  effect  of 
subsection  5(c)  (5»  and  section  20  of  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  now 
under  consideration. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  State  inspec- 
tors would  be  meeting  the  standards  set 
by  Federal  law.  and  that  therefore  what 
they  passed  as  suitable  lor  consumption 
would  be  the  equal  of  that  meat  which 
received  inspection  by  Federal  personnel. 
In  practice,  however,  such  a  system 
might  well  lead  to  varying  degrees  of  in- 
spection. Thus,  if  the  practices  in  differ- 
ent SUtes  did  var>',  this  would  ixise  a 
danger  to  the  consumer.  It  could  result  in 
some  meatpackers  setting  up  plants 
where  the  inspection  practices  were  a 
little  less  rigid  and  States  in  competition 
for  meat  business  would  be  under  .some 
pressure. 

In  brief,  the  present  uniformity  of  in- 
spection would  be  lost.  Doubts  would  ri.se 
in  the  minds  of  consumers  about  the 
quality  of  the  meats  they  were  buying. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  poultry  industry  generally  for 
its  great  help  in  developing  sound  and  ef- 
fective legislation  in  this  field.  The  poul- 
try industry  is  concerned  with  continu- 
ing to  give  the  public  a  pure  and  whole- 
some product  not  only  because  that  is 


good  for  their  business  but  in  the  larger 
interest  of  the  American  consumer  as 
well. 

In  the  interest  of  a  firm  and  fair  law, 
I  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  President,  on  this 
amendment  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MONTOYA  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back 
or  has  expired.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.    HICKENLOOPER    'after    havine 
voted  in  the  affirmative  i .  On  this  vote  I 
liave  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.ska  I  Mr.  HruskaI.  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,   he  would  vote    'nay";   if  I 
were    i^ermitted    to    vote.    I    would    vote 
•  yea."   Therefore.   I  withdraw  my  vote. 
'Mr.    BYRD   of    West   Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce  that   the   Senator   from   Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.    CmiFCHi.    the   Senator   from    Ar- 
kan.sas    I  Mr.    Fulbright  1 .    the    Senator 
from  Tennes.see  I  Mr.  Gore  i.  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  I  Mr.  Grueni.ngI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Hayden  1 .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachu.setts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Long!, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Longi. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota   IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy I .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  McGover\-  i  .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 1  Mr.  Monroney  I .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse  I.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Williams  1  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ala.ska  IMr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
IMr.  Fl-lbrightI.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Monroney!.  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  I,  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Williams  1  would  each  vote  'yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  i  Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Provty  I  arc  ab.sent  on  official  bu.si- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  [Mr. 
Scott  I  is  ab.sent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  Mr.  Carl- 
son), the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton  I .  the  Senators  from  Illinois  !  Mr. 
DiRKSEN  and  Mr.  Percy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Wvoming  IMr.  Hansen  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebra.ska  IMr.  HruskaI.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller  I.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  Mr.  Tower  I 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Griffin  I  is  detained  on  official  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen  I  would  vote  •yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Percy!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Miller  I .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.sylvania IMr.  Scott)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator   from   Texas    (Mr.   Tower  1.   If 
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present   and   voiln«,    the  Senator   from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 

Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay  " 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr  HboskaI  haa  been  previously 
iu^nounced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52 
nays  19,  as  follows 


[No    346   I^ 

YEAS      IL' 

Andpraoa 

Hart 

Mvindt 

Baker 

Hartke 

Miiakle 

Bsyb 

Hatnald 

Srlaon 

Bibla 

HolUuKS 

I'aature 

Bo«CK» 

Inouye 

I'earson 

BrewtAT 

Jactwna 

Pell 

BrooK« 

JavtU 

Proxmlre 

Bunllcic 

Jordan.  N  C 

Randolpli 

Byrd.  W   V*. 

Kuchel 

RlblcolT 

Cannon 

Lauscbe 

Smith 

Cam 

Ma.(nason 

.Symlnt'ton 

CI»j-k 

Man&fleld 

r.dln<a 

Ctxjper 

McOee 

Williams.  Dei 

Cattoii 

Mcli'.tyre 

V.irboroiiKh 

Dodd 

.Metcalf 

Yi.un<.  M   Dak 

Enrin 

Mondale 

Vi.iiiis-.  Ohio 

h-MtW 

.Montoy* 

HArrl# 

Moas 

NAYS— 19 

Allott 

Fannin 

.Sparkman 

Bennett 

Hill 

SpO!ll{ 

Byrd.  V«. 

Holland 

.StonnU 

Curt  18 

Jordan.  Idaho 

TalmadRe 

[iomlnick 

McCl.lUu 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

Miirphy 

Ellender 

U.;ssell 

PREiiENT    .\ND    GIVINO     UVE    PAIRS     AS 
PREVIOUSLY    RECORDED-   I 

Hlckeulooper.   for 

SOT   VOTING      27 


.\iken 

H.msen 

Monroney 

BartJelt 

Havden 

Mora« 

Carlson 

Hroska 

Morton 

Churcli 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Dlrksen 

LoHK.  Mo 

Prouty 

P'.ilbrl»;ht 

LonK.  La 

Sciitt 

Oore 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Griffln 

McCiovern 

Tower 

Qruemn^ 

Miller 

WUllami,,  N  J 

So    Mr 

MONTOVAS 

amendment    w 

agreed  lo. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr  Prtsidtnt.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  MOhTTOYA  I  move  lo  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table 

The  motion  lo  lay  on  the  table  was 
ajjreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  m  the  chair  ■  The  bill  Is  open  to 
further  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLL.VND  Mr.  President.  I  am 
ready  to  vote  on  Uie  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order 

Mr.  EIXENDEK.  I  a^k.  Tor  ihe  regular 
order.  Let  us  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
liie  question  is  on  agreeing  lo  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
subsUtute.  is  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OF?TCER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  cngros-sment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  S.  2932'  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  IS,  Shall  it  pass? 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  a 
question  about  one  of  the  amendments. 
I  have  received  corresi>ondence  from 
some  of  our  poultry  people  in  Rhode 
Island  who  are  .small  producers,  in  the 
sense  that  their  activity  is  very  small.  I 
understand  that  Uie  exemption  In  the  bill 
was  up  to  $15,000  a  year,  which  was  a 
vcr>-  nominal  amount,  but  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  i  Mr.  Aikkn  1  offered 
an  amendment  that  would  modify  that 
provision  Could  the  Senate  have  an  ex- 
planation i)f  what  the  .Aiken  amendment 
does' 

Mr  MONTOYA.  Yes  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  olTcrcd  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  which  would  provide  for  redefinition 
of  the  limiUtion  under  which  the  Socre- 
larj-  of  Agriculture  could  make  an  ex- 
emption. Originally,  the  bill  contained 
an  exemption  of  products  amounting  to 
a  value  of  $15,000  Tlie  .Mken  amend- 
ment converted  that  provision  from 
terms  of  dollars  to  term.s  of  numbers  of 
chickens  and  turkeys— 4,000  turkeys,  or 
at  the  i-ate  of  4  5  other  birds  for  each 
turkey. 

Mr  PASTORE  What  l.s  the  effect  of 
the  amendment?  I  know  that  is  a  lot  of 
chicker^s  and  turkeys,  but  what  docs  the 
amendment  do'' 

Mr,  MONTOYA  It  exempts  .small  op- 
erators who  process  fewer  than  4  000 
turkcy.s.  or  the  equivalent  in  other  birds 
at  the  rate  of  4  5  for  each  turkey, 

Mr  PASTORE  In  other  word."?,  the 
sni.'iU  processor  would  be  exempt 
Mr  MONTOYA  That  is  correct 
Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uiiajumous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing communications  concerning  the  Mon- 
toya  lun^ndment  to  the  ix)ultry  inspec- 
tion bill  be  printed  at  this  jxjint  in  the 
Record  telegrams  from  Frank  Frazier. 
e.\ecutlve  vice  president.  National  BroU- 
VI-  Council:  James  H.  Pluss.  manager. 
Plu.'=s  Texas  Poultrj-.  Lufkin.  Tex  ;  Roy 
Herider  of  Center.  Tex,;  a  letter  from  An- 
drew J  Bicmiller.  director,  department 
of  IcKislatiLin.  AVL,-ClO:  and  this  raorn- 
1I1KS  Washington  Post  editorial — all  in 
favor  of  passage  of  the  Montoya  amend- 
ment, the  effect  of  which  is  to  insure  that 
the  \  ast  majority  of  tx)Ultrj-  and  red  meat 
consumed  by  the  American  public  is 
clean  and  wholesome  Notice  paiticular- 
ly  that  the  National  Broiler  Council,  a 
^roup  interested  in  promoting  poultrj- 
products,  is  in  favor  of  high  standards  of 
insixs-tion  of  meat  that  moves  in  inter- 
s-tale commerce  They  are  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  because  they  know  that  the 
public  wants  clean  meat  for  consump- 
tion; and  high  .standards  of  inspection 
will  help  lo  sell  more  [foullry. 

I  voted  for  passagt  of  Senator  Mon- 
loyas  amendment  because  of  two  com- 
I)elllng  reasons:  First,  the  consuming 
public  has  a  right  lo  know  that  the  poul- 
try and  red  meat  that  it  consumes  is  fit 
and  wholesome,  and.  second,  this  bill  is 
Kood  for  the  poultry  and  red  meat  In- 
duslr>'  because  it  t;ives  the  consumer 
confidence  In  the  two  meats  as  food 
thereby  increating  sales. 
There   t)elng   no  objection,    the   com- 


munications were  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  asfollowK: 

WasniNCTON,  D  C  . 

July  ?«.  1968 
Senator  Raij"h  TAlBonorcH, 
Smatf  OlJlce  Building, 
Washington   D  C  : 

Strongly  urge  you  support  pa-ssage  of  por'- 
try    in.specllnn    bill    with    Montoya    amer..! 
rnents   on   exemptions   and   deleting   sect. 
5  C  5   so   that   only   chicken   from   feder  ,;; 
ui.spected    plants   could    move   in   Inters'   •«■ 
I'oinmcrce. 

r&ANK  FkaZIEB, 

Executive      Vice      Prrsident,      Nad'  • 
Broiler  Council. 

LurKiN.Tkk  . 

July  26.  19Cli 
SenatiT  Ralj>h  Ya»borouch, 
S>-nate  OMce  Bulidinjr. 
Waahingion  DC  ■ 

Please  pledge  your  support  for  the  Son  r 
Montova's  amendment  calling  for  deletion 
.Section  5  O   5 

JAMCS  H    PLUS3. 

flujts  Tci  Poult'  , 

Center.  Tkx  . 

July  26,  joes 
.Senator  Rali-h  YARBORofdH 
Sfnate  Building, 
WasHiigton.  DC 

Imperative  for  well-l)eing  of  entire  poii.  , 
industries  urge  most  Btrongly  that  you  s-.i;- 
l>t>rt  Senator  Montoya  amendment  cal,  ii.' 
lur  deletion  of  Section  5-(C)-5  which  wi,,..: 
.vuthorlze  the  interstate  shipment  of  pou.  r. 
:rom  Stale  Inspected  planta  and  modltica-i  ■: 
of  amendments  on  exemption  ikS  It  conlun, 
with  National  Broiler  Council  executive  i'  i  .■ 
miitec  recommendation 

Roy  Heridi  r 

American  Ftdebation  <jf  I.,abob  & 
Cu.NUkESs  OP  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations. 

Washington    DC     July23.19Cs 
irn    Ralih  Yarboboigh, 
US    Senate, 
Waslitngton.  DC. 

Dea*  Senator;  The  AFL  CIO  strongly 
ports  strong,  effective  poultry  Inspection  .•  ■-- 
isUtlon,  As  you  know,  the  AF'l^-CIO  wl.>  .« - 
heartedly  supported  the  meat  inspection      * 
ea-icted    in    the    1967    bession    of    the     • 
Congress, 

Unfortunately,  three  ch.^nges  made  by       ■ 
Senate  Agriculture  C-ommlttee  in  the  Hci      - 
passed  Inspection  bill,  H  R   16363,  would  s  ■. 
ously  undermine  and  weaken  vital  consun.i - 
protection  programs.  They  would  even  }'■'  :•- 
.irdue  the  exlsung  meat  and  poultry  la.-;' 
tion  program  and  they  would  make  the  |  i 
posed  poultry  liLspecUou  program  worse  i:.  - 
ineifective. 

One  cliange   would   require  an   impos.^.' 
burden   if   proof   (or   condemn.Uion   of   v.:  '  ' 
poultry  products. 

.\    second    chance     weakening    both    i;.' 
.11. d     poultry     inspection     programs  —  wu.i    ; 
undermine     present     lederal     inspection 
permiltiLig    .stale-inspected    plants    to    '. 
poultry   products   into   interstate   commti 

A  third  chanpe  wndens  an  unfortunate  i> 
emption    in    the   Hotise-passed    bill   to   ;ii.'    ■ 
millions    of    pounds    of    poultry    to    po    in: 
liitra-Btate  and  interstate  commerce  witiii  >. 
any  InspecUon  for  wholesomeness  and  sanii.i- 
tion. 

We  urge  you  to  oppose  these  three  ppj\ 
jlons  Without  these  three  amendments,  ir.- 
bill  approved  by  the  Senate  Agrlcult.i' 
Committee  will  protect  consumers  eflectiveiv 
but  If  these  amendments  are  kept,  the  new 
poultry  inspection  bill  would  be  a  big  st<'p 
backward  and  would  seriously  haj-m  con- 
sumers, 

biucerely  yours. 

Anoucw  J.  BremixEB. 
Director,  Department  o/  Legislation. 
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I  From  the  Wa.shington  Poet.  July  29,  19681 
Chicken  Standards 
The  .Senate  will  laive  the  opportunity  to- 
d.iy  U>  do  Its  iwrt  in  bringing  poultry  inspec- 
tion stiiTUlards  up  to  n  level  where  they  should 
i>e  in  a  nation  tliat  is  hoping  to  send  a  man 
10  the  moon  Ix-tore  the  end  of  the  year.  Cur- 
rently, the  .Ktaiulnrds  acros.s  the  country  for 
inspecting  p<niltry  sold  within  the  states 
nhere  it  is  prc^Uiced  ire  either  uneven,  low 
,,r  non-existent  And  in  some  cases,  as  Sen- 
ator Montoya  told  the  Senate  Saturday. 
poultry  IS  i)ro<-es.sed  in    Tepulsive  primi- 

tive conditions  '  The  wholesome  poxiltry  bill, 
which  has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  be- 
lore  the  Senate  in  Mibsuintially  the  same 
lorm  would  be  a  plant  step  toward  eliminat- 
ing those  conditions  Under  the  provisions 
oj  the  bill,  stiites  mtiy  set  up  inspection  sys- 
tems to  operate  in  intrastate  commerce,  if 
ihey  comply  with  Federal  standards  that 
control  interstate  poultry  sales.  The  bill 
might  to  be  passed  intact  without  two 
amendments  that  threaten  its  effectiveness. 
The  first  crippling  amendment,  introduced 
bv  Senator  Holland  of  Florida,  is  particularly 
dangerous  It  would  allow  the  sale  every- 
where in  the  Nation  of  red  meat  as  well  as 
poultry  products  which  have  been  passed  by 
a  system  of  .state  inspection  certified  as  at 
least  equal  to  the  Federal  system.  One  dlf- 
ticulty  with  the  Holland  amendment  is  that 
I. nee  Federal  certification  is  obtained,  it  may 
not  be  maintiuned.  The  state  standards  may 
l.iU  below  the  Federal  level,  permitting  rot- 
ten meats  and  poultry  to  be  sold  across  state 
lines  before  the  lax  sUindards  can  be  cor- 
rected The  danger  i.s  that  it  encourages 
subtle  competition  among  the  states  by  low- 
ennp  sUindards  to  attract  meat  and  poultry 
processing  plants. 

rhe  second  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
.,u>r  Talmadge  of  Oeorgia,  places  an  obstacle 
111  the  way  of  quickly  condemning  a  diseased 
1  arcass  of  a  fowl  by  requiring  an  inspector 
U)  have  -subsuintive  scientific  fact"  before 
he  can  declare  the  carcass  unfit  for  human 
nmsumption 

I\>i  most  of  us.  of  course,  poultry  means 
thicken  and  turkey,  but  many  Americans 
have  active  tastes  for  duck  and  goose.  All 
told,  about  116  billion  pounds  of  poultry 
.ire  commercial  processed  each  year  in  the 
Nation  And  under  present  regulations,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Montoya.  every  American 
based  on  the  law  of  averages,  is  likely  to 
have  a  diseased,  contaminated,  or  adulter- 
;ited  poultry  product  served  to  him  during 
the  year  This  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
cnmpletely  unpardonable  in  our  modem, 
technologically  .idvanced  society,"  The  Sen- 
.itor  IS  absolutely  right 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry-  be  di.scharped  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  16363. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ale  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
that  bill, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  lo  consider  the  bill 
HR  163631  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
iimend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
.\ct.  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  with  respect  to 
State  poultry  products  inspection  pro- 
riams.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
iL)  .'Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
H  R  16363.  and  insert  in  heu  thereof  the 
language  of  S,  2932.  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendmenl  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
The  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  readinf:  of 
the  bill. 

Tlie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having   been   read   the   third   time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.   BYRD   of   West  Virginia.    I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator   from   Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
Alaska    I  Mr.    GrueningI.    the    Senator 
from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  I  Mr,  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr,  LoncI,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr,  LongI,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota    I  Mr,   McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.    McGovernI.    the    Senator    from 
Oklahoma  IMr,  Monroney  1.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  MorseI.  the  Senator 
from  Florida   IMr.  SmathersI.  and  the 
Senator    from    New    Jersey    IMr.    Wil- 
liams] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FulbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Monroney]. 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  MorseI. 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr. 
Williams]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  IMr,  Aiken  and 
Mr.  Prouty]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tMr. 
Scott]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl- 
son], the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton],  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Dirksen  and  Mr,  Percy  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska]. 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen  1.  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller!,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr,  ScottI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced-  yeas  73. 
naysO.  as  follows: 

I  No  247  Leg  | 
YEAS— 73 


Dodd 

Domiiiick 
Eastland 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Fannin 

FoiiK 

tinftin 

Hams 

Hart 

HartKP 

Hatfield 

Hirkenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hollini^s 

Inouye 

Jarkson 

JaviLs 


Jnidiin    N  C 

Joidan    Idaho 

Kuchel 

LaviMhe 

Mav-'ini.son 

Maiisfteld 

.McClcllan 

McOee 

Mrlnlyre 

Metralf 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pi  arson 

NAYS      0 


Pell 

I'roxmlre 

KiUKlolph 

Hibirot! 

Hus.sell 

Smith 

.Sparkman 

Spone 

Steniiis 

Symington 

Talmadpe 

Thurmond 

TvdinL'S 

Williams.  Del 

Yarboroui-'h 

YouiiL'.  N    Dak, 

Younw,  Ohio 


NOT   VOTING— 26 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Carlson 

Church 

Dirksen 

Fulbnpht 

Gore 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 


Havden 

Hruska 

Kennedy 

l.<>nt!.  Mo 

Lonp,  La 

McCarthy 

McGovern 

Miller 

Monroney 


Morse 

Morton 

Percy 

Prouty 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 

Williams,  N  J 


Allott 

Bot-'cs 

Cannon 

Anderson 

Brewster 

Ca.se 

Baker 

Brooke 

Clark 

Bayh 

Burdick 

Cooper 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va 

Cotton 

Bible 

Byrd,  W 

Va, 

Curtis 

So  the  bill  <H.R.  16363)  was  passed, 
Mr,  HOLLAND,  Mr,  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  iJart  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr,  Ellen- 
der. Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr. 
Montoya.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Boggs  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  move 

that  S.  2932  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo, 

Mr,  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  I  move 

to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 

was  passed, 

Mr,  METCALF,  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  with 
the  Senate's  wide  approval  of  the  poul- 
trv  inspection  measure,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  IMr,  Ellender]  has 
added  another  outstanding  achievement 
lo  his  already  abundant  record.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  he  has  worked  dili- 
uenlly  and  ably  to  obtain  constructive 
legislation  that  benefits  not  only  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  but.  as  this  pro- 
posal amply  testifies,  measures  that  en- 
hance the  consumers'  interest  as  well. 
We  are  deeply  in  his  debt. 

Tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr. 
Montoya  1  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr  MoNDALEl  are  equally  to  be 
commended  for  their  .'^ironc  advocacy  of 
this  measure.  The  so-called  Montoya 
amendment  was  urced  by  both  Senators 
with  clear  and  per.sua.sive  arauments — 
arguments  that  assured  it,s  acceptance 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  Mr,  Tal- 
madge! and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Holland!  are  to  be  praised  for  their 
significant  contributions.  They  and  other 
Senators  loincd  to  make  certain  a  de- 
bate of  the  highest  caliljer.  The  Senate 
may  be  proud  of  another  fine  achieve- 
ment obtained  swiftly  and  with  full  con- 
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sideration     for     the     views     of     evei-y 
member 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr  Leonard,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  si.;ned 
the  foUowinK  acts; 

On  July  24    r>t3a 

3  860  An  act  gr.intln(?  'he  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  Great  Lakes  B.isln  compact 
and  for  other  purposes: 

3  1260  An  a^-t  to  amend  the  Northwest 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  or  1960  i  Public  Law 
8 1    845  '  .  3U>d 

3  5245  An  act  to  extend  for  an  additional 
3  years  '-he  authorization  of  appropriations 
under  the  State  Technical  Services  Act  of 
1965. 

On  Jtaiy  26    1J68 

S-75a.  An  act  to  amend  secuons  ao3ibi  i5i 
and  *»  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended,  and   for  .)ther   purp<ises 

3  1418  An  .wrt  to  malce  iever.^1  changes 
In  the  passport   laws   jwesently  in   f'lrce;   and 

3  1752.  An  act  to  amend  the  .ict  prohibit - 
Uijj  ashini^  m  the  temtorlaJ  waters  of  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  other  areas  by 
vessels  other  than  vessels  of  Uie  United  Stales 
and  by  persons  m  cUarije  .il  such  vessels 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERSTATE  COM- 
MERCE ACT— REPORT  OP  A  COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  'S. 
REPT    NO    1483" 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  from 
tlie  ConimilU'e  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  tiie  bill  'S. 
927  ■  to  amend  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  as  amended,  in  order  to  make  un- 
lawful, as  unreasonable  and  unjust  dis- 
crimination aKainst  and  an  undue 
burden  upon  interstate  commerce,  cer- 
tain property  tax  assessments  of  common 
carrier  property,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  .submit  a  report  thereon  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  may 
be  primed,  to>?ether  with  the  individual 
•,  icw.s  of  Senators  Lav.sihe  and  Cannon 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  re- 
port w!U  bo  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  c;»lendar:  and,  wlUiout 
objection,  the  report  will  be  i)rinted. 
as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Washintjton 


EXECUTU'E  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  m  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submittins 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees. 

•  For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  > 


MESSAGE      FROM       THE       HOUSE— 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
readm^i  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following,'  enrolled  bills: 

3  450  \n  iict  :o  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  tne  Givernor  ')f  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  for  other  purposes,   and 

S  J497  .\n  act  to  assl.st  in  the  proviiUiu 
ot  housing  'or  low  and  moderate  income  lain- 
Ules.  and  to  extend  and  .imend  laws  re;.i'-.:ih 
to  housing  and  urbdii  Jcvel  ipnu-iu 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  foilowiiiij  leporU  of  comnutiees 
were  submitted 

By  Mr  JACK.SON.  'r.>m  'he  Cjmmlttfe  .n 
Interior  .md  Insular  .\tT.-»lrs,  without  amend- 
ment. 

H.B.  16086.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  .tot  of 
August,  35.  1959  1 73  Slat  420).  pertaining  to 
the  a.lairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of  Okla- 
h'.>ma  iRept    No    1481) 

By  Mr  TYDI.N03.  fnm  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment 

S  1534  A  biU  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
so  as  to  aut.^iorlze  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  close  all  or  part  of 
a  street,  riad.  highway  or  alley  In  accordance 
*llh  the  requiremenis  jf  an  approved  rede- 
velopment or  'orban  renewal  plan,  without 
regard  to  the  not;ce  pr<^.vlsion3  of  such  act, 
and  for  other  purpot.es  i  Bept,  No,  14<J2; , 


EXECUTIVE    REPORT   OF    A 
COMMITTEE 

As  m  executive  session, 

Tlie  following  favorable  report  of  a 
nomin^ition  was  .submitted: 

Bv  Mr  EASTLAND  i  f  or  Mr.  Scorn,  from 
the  Committee    >n  the  Judiciary: 

Ruggero  J  .Mdlsert.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
U  S    i-lroult  )udKe    third  district. 


PRINTING  OF  REPORT  ON  MARTIN 
COUNTY.  FL,\  S.  DOC.  NO  101 ) 
Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  pre- 
.sent  a  letter  from  the  Stxrretar>-  of  the 
Army,  transmit tiii'-r  a  report  dated  June 
3.  1968,  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  .'Vrmy,  toRether  with 
accompanyini;  papers  and  an  illustra- 
tion, of  a  favorable  report  on  Martin 
County,  Fla.,  requested  by  re.solution  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  D,S. 
Senate, 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  lUustratioivs.  and  referred  to  the 
Committre  on  Public  Works, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRINTING   OF   REPORT  ON   MOUTH 

OF    COLORADO    RIVER.    TEX.      S. 

DOC  NO   lOJ' 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President.  I  pre- 
sent a  leltt-r  from  the  Stxretary  of  the 
Army,  transmittiiiy:  a  rrport  dated  July 
23.  1U68.  fn)m  tiie  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Department  of  the  .^miy.  together  with 
accompanying  pai)ers  and  an  illustration, 
on  a  favorable  report  on  Mouth  of  Col- 
orado River,  Tex  .  requested  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
US  Senate 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
[wrt  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document, 
with  illustrations,  and  referred  to  the 
Coinniittet'  on  l>ubllc  Works 

The  PHP:SIDING  OFTICER  Wltliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  inti educed,    read  the  first 
time,   and,   by    unanimous  consent,   the 
second  time,  and  refeired  as  follows; 


By  Mr    J.WTTS: 
S  J896    \  bin  to  amend   title  XlX  of  ii.» 
Social   Security   Act   to   facilitate  the  est.i! 
Ushment  of  ellglblllly  for  benefits  iherci  i  - 
der.  and  lor  other  purposes,  to  the  Comni.  - 
lee  on  Plnance, 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Javtts  when  he  in- 
inxluced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  und.  ,- 
a  separate  heading  1 
Bv  Mr    B.\YH 
S    3897    \   bill   to  ;iinend  the  Railroad   In  - 
lirement   Act   of    1937   so   as   to   permit   uu; 
vlduals   retiring   thereunder    to   receive   ttif:r 
annuities  while  serving  as  an  elected  publ. 
ufBriiil.   to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  I'uii- 
lic  Welfare. 

uSee  the  remarks  of  Mr,  Bayh  when  he  .: 
triKluced   the   above   bill,   wlilch   appear 
der  .1  .separate  heading  i 
By  Mr    CLARK: 

s    1898    \  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael  lii- 
turci: 

S    3899     A   bill   for   the   relief  of   Liesbctl. 
Wllhelmlna  Maria  HlUen,  and 

S    3900    A   bill    for   Ihe   relief   of   Cat..,,    i 
T.irriga.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci   : . 
By  Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho: 

S  3901    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Marcel:!,) 
Liirracoechea   Meavebasterrechea; 

S,  3902    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Zorr^- 
ziia  G.irnv, 

S  3903    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Javier  Z  i- 
roziia  (ioiidrai 

S    3904    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Antoiii.. 
Zorroiua  Gondra: 

S  3905    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  V!)  .- 
uaga  Gucnechea; 

S.  3906.   A    bill   for    the   relief   of   Greg':; 
SlUonls  Madarteta: 

3  3907    A   bin   for   the   relief   of  Francisco 
Rementeria   Gablola: 

S  3908    A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Jose  An- 
tonio Omaechevarrla  Garmendla: 

S  3909    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Javier  o: 
la  Echevarrleta; 

S  3910    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Greg-;. 
Ocamica  J.tyo: 

S   ,1911     A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jestis  M  .- 
Mugulra  Gablcagogeascoa: 

S  11912,  A    bill    for    the   relief    of    BenUr.  i 
Mlrandona  Bengoechea: 

S.  3913    A   bin  for   the  renef  of  Severlai.u 
Malaxechcvarrla  Lequericabeascoa; 

S  3914,  A  bin  for  the  renef  of  Ralmur.a  . 
Legarretta-Echevarrla  Urlarte: 

S,  3915    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  FYanci.c- 
Javier  Larniscaln  Egana: 

3,    3916     h    bill    lor    the    relief    of    I^nacu 
Landeui  Cireaga: 

S   3917    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Iriisti 
Elu; 

3,  3918,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Maria 
Guerricabeltla    .\rrlaga; 

S  3919,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Corn. 
.\ramburu; 

3     3920     A   bin    for    the    relief     'f   Albert 
Goincelaya  Echevarrla: 

3    3921     A  bill   for   the  relief  of  Praucii- 
Ezcurdla   Beraialn: 

3.   3922    A   bill   tor   the   relief  of   Eleutor; 
Erleaga  Arrlzabalaga; 

S     3923     A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Andrew 
El-'ue7.abal  Urlarte: 

S   :jy24  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Bermeo- 
solo   Gablola; 

S    3925    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro  Bai  . 
Madajlaga. 

S    3926    A   bUl    for   the   relief   of    Marian) 
Basierrerhea    Zorrozua: 

S    3927,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Jose 
Basterrechea  .\tela, 

.'^    3928     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vicente 
BarOeria    Huarte: 

s  3929    \    bUl    for    the    relief    of    Martin 
.\seguinola2a  Amescua; 

S  3930    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Francisco 
Javier    Asegiunolaza    Amescua: 

3  3931,  A    bin    for    the   relief   of   Casiano 
Ar'i.ich  Cortez: 

S  3932    A    bill    for    the    relief   of   Valentin 
Arruza  Duoabeitia: 

3  3933,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Arrate 
Legarra; 
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S  3934.  A  bin  for  the  relief  ot  Fermln 
Aramburu  Gandlaras:  and 

3  3935    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Joee  Aldana 
Hadlola:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MONDALE: 

S  3936.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Hector 
Knnque  Gonzales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  MCCARTHY: 

S  3937  A  bin  to  assure  to  every  American 
a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  employ- 
inent,  housing,  and  education,  free  from  any 
discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color,  re- 
httio"-  or  national  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
Iu)Res;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

S  3938,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Manuel 
Gomez  Qulroz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
judlclarv. 


y  3896— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL  TO 
FACILITATE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  ELIGIBILITY  UNDER  TITLE 
XIX  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
which  would  amend  title  XIX  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  the  so-called  medicaid 
program.  This  bill  would  establish  a  sim- 
pler method  of  applying  for  medical  as- 
sistance, by  requiring  all  States  which 
l)rovide  this  federally  aided  program  to 
u.se  a  simple  declaration  of  eligibility 
form  as  a  basis  for  establishing  the 
iiualification  of  applicants  for  such  as- 
sistance. In  addition,  this  bill  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  income  tax  returns  as  a 
basis  of  verifying  such  declarations. 

This  matter  was  raised  in  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Executive  Reorganization  Subcom- 
mittee, in  its  hearings  on  health  care  in 
America,  in  testimony  by  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  John  V.  Lindsay.  In 
that  testimony,  the  mayor  pointed  out 
that  the  complicated  application   form 
presently  in  use  in  many  States,  which 
ciften  requires  the  applicant  to  list  in- 
come and  assets  in  a  long  and  frustrating 
procedure,  is  degrading  to  the  applicant 
and  often  amounts  to  a  means  test.  As 
.vuch,    the    application    procedure    dis- 
courages   many    who    are    eligible    for 
medicaid  from  applying.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  I  introduce  today  wo'ild  eliminate 
this   complicated   application  procediu-e 
and  would  authorize  the  use  of  a  simple 
needs  test.  Under  its  provisions,  the  ap- 
plicant would  merely  declare  that  his  in- 
( ome  and  assets  satisfy  the  relevant  re- 
(luircmcnts.  and  the  administering  State 
(ould  carry  out  spot  checks — Including 
(il  tailed    investigations— to    verify    such 
(ioclarations. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
seceive  .'^erious  consideration.  It  can  be  a 
crucial  factor  in  making  the  medicaid 
program  truly  available  to  those  who  fall 
within  its  provisions  and  need  its  services 
bv  eliminating  an  important  obstacle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
v>ill  be  received  and  appropriately  refer- 
red. 

The  bill  'S  3896>  to  amend  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits thereunder,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committet  on  Finance. 


S  3897— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AMEND  THE  RAILROAD  RE- 
TIREMENT ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  2  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
The  purpose  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  permit  a  railroad   employee  who  is 
eligible  for  retirement  to  retain  a  public 
office  to  which  he  has  been  elected  with- 
out being  forced  to  give  up  his  annuity. 
The  problem  arises  because  of  the  so- 
called  last  person   service  provision   of 
the    Retirement    Act    which    stipulates 
that  no  employee  is  eligible  for  an  an- 
nuity  imtil  he  has   "ceased   to   render 
compensated  service  to  any  person"  and 
which  prohibits  retired  railroad  workers 
from  rendering  'compensated  service  to 
an  employer  or  to  the  last  person  by 
whom  he  was  employed  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  the  annuity  began  to  accrue." 
Tliis  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
if  a  railroad  employee  is  employed  by 
two  or  more  persons  immediately  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  his  annuity  period, 
all  such  employers  collectively  constitute 
his  last  employment  and  he  must  resign 
from  all  of  these  jobs  and  not  return 
to  any  of  them  to  be  eligible  for  con- 
tinued   retirement    compensation    pay- 
ments. Also,  the  word  •penson"  in  the 
act   has   been   judicially    interpreted   to 
include  governmental  agencies  or  organi- 
zations and  to  apply  to  elective  public 
offices  as  well  as  appointive  positions. 

These  requirements  apparently  were 
incorporated  in  the  law  to  discourage 
earlier  retirement  by  railroad  employees 
who  might  be  able  to  secure  and  re- 
tain a  remunerative  position  with  an- 
other employer.  It  is  claimed  that  this 
would  tend  to  discriminate  again.st  rail- 
road employees  who  continued  to  work 
for  the  railroad  until  retirement  age  or 
beyond.  Experience  indicates  that  a  num- 
ber of  railroad  workers  who  do  not  hold 
other  jobs  continue  their  railroad  em- 
ployment for  several  years  beyond  the 
age  at  which  they  first  become  eligible 
for  retirement.  This  results  in  a  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund. 

It  is  feared  that  without  these  restric- 
tions in  the  law.  some  railroad  employees 
wotild  give  up  their  railroad  positions 
early,  secure  other  employment,  and  con- 
tinue working  on  those  other  jobs  after 
they  had  begun  to  receive  railroad  retire- 
ment  benefits.   It   is   argued   that   this 
would  be  unfair  t>ecause  it  would  raise 
the  total  cost  of  the  railroad  retirement 
system  and  might  require  heavier  levies 
on   other   employees    and    on    railroads 
alike.  In  other  words,  allowing  an  em- 
ployee to  retain  another  .lob  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  might  indirectly  con- 
stitute a  burden  on  those  who  continue 
to  work  for  the  railroad  because  the  pos- 
sible earlier  retirement  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  total  retirement  funds  avail- 
able and  increase  the  costs  of  the  system. 
It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  law  in  no  way  restricts  a  retired  rail- 
road employee  from  .securing  a  different 
type  of  work  subsequent  to  his  retire- 
ment. Once  a  railroad  employee  has  re- 
tired, he  can  earn  any  amount  of  money 
possible  on  a  different  job  without  jeop- 
ardizing or  reduction  of  his  railroad  re- 
tirement benefits.  The  only  restriction  is 
that  he  must  resign  from  all  employment 


at  the  time  he  retires  and  cannot  return 
to  compensated  service  with  any  of  his 
former  employers. 

Although  the  basic  purpose  of  this  re- 
striction is  understandable  and  probably 
has  considerable  merit,  there  is  doubt  it 
was  intended  by  Congress  to  be  applied 
in  such  a  way  that  it  would  bar  a  rail- 
road employee  Irom  retaining  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement  an  elective  public  office 
to  which  he  had  been  selected  at  the  bal- 
lot box.  Most  citizens  who  rim  for  office, 
especially  at  the  local  level,  are  inter- 
ested mainly  in  public  service,  not  in  ad- 
ditional monetary  compensation.  Stress 
IS  laid  in  our  society  on  the  need  for  at- 
tracting the  most  able,  best  representa- 
tive candidates   to  offer  themselves   as 
candidates  for  public  office.  Forcing  a 
railroad  employee  who  has  been  suffi- 
ciently public  spirited  and  conscientious 
to  serve  in  an  elective  position  to  give  up 
that  post  or  lose  his  annuity  would  ob- 
viously di.scourage  any  career  railroader 
from  becoming  an  active  participant  m 
the  political  process. 

In  mo.st  cases  elective  policymakers 
of  local  governmental  bodies  are  part- 
time  officers  who  receive  comparatively 
small  compeiisatlon.  City  and  town  coun- 
cilmen,  county  supervisors,  and  commis- 
sioners, township  trustees,  school  board 
members,  planning  commis.sioners,  and 
other  local  government  officers  usually 
perform  their  duties  at  times  and  in  a 
manner  which  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
their  primary  occupation.  Even  many 
State  legislators  are  still  regarded  as 
part-time  employees  who  may  .serve  no 
more  than  60  or  90  days  in  a  2-year  pe- 
riod. The  salary  they  receive  is  not  large 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  their  principal 
means  of  support.  Often  the  many  hours 
and  considerable  energy  they  devote  to 
their  official  tasks  is  in  no  way  reflected 
in  the  monetary  compensation  which 
they  receive  as  officers. 

Yet  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  as 
it  now  stands  absolutely  demands  that  a 
railroad  employee  who  happens  to  be 
such  an  elective  State  or  local  official, 
and  who  has  been  chosen  at  the  ballot 
box  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  repre.sent 
their  views  and  to  over.see  their  public 
business,  must  resign  from  his  position 
of  tru.st  if  he  wLshes  to  become  eligible 
for  retirement  benefits.  Moreover,  he 
cannot  later  be  .selected  for  that  same 
job.  In  the  baldest  .<;en.se  of  the  term  this 
constitutes  a  legislative  denial  of  the 
right  of  an  American  citizen  to  serve  his 
compatriots  as  their  spokesman  in  an 
official  capacity. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  onlv  na- 
tional law  which  prohibits  uutricht  r,u 
otherwise  legally  qualified  and  competent 
citizen  of  the  United  States  from  .-^eckin- 
and  holding  elective  public  office  without 
.<:uffering  a  loss  of  the  annuity  rights  to 
which  he  lias  contributed  throughout  his 
working  career.  Not  on:y  is  this  uros.sly 
unfair  to  the  railroad  employee  who  has 
been  wilhng  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  be- 
coming a  part-time  public  servant,  it 
also  deprives  the  electors  of  the  talents 
and  service  of  the  candidate  whom  they 
have  chosen  as  the  one  best  suited  to  rep- 
resent them. 

I  have  been  advised  informally  that 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  through 
a    liberal"  interpretation  of  the  act,  has 
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held  that  where  the  remuneration  for 
public  ofllce  Ls  merely  incidental"  or  In- 
substantial. '  a  rallrt>ad  employee  could 
be  considered  not  to  be  renderliiK  com- 
pensatt'd  service"  and  therefnn-  would 
not  have  to  resign  from  his  public  post 
in  order  to  receive  an  annuity  Because 
the  law  does  not  by  its  .s[>«'cirtc  terms  ap- 
pe&r  to  leave  room  for  any  flexibility  as 
to  what  constitutes  compensated  serv- 
ice. ■  this  Interpretation  may  be  of  ques- 
tionable validity  Except  for  allocations 
to  reimburse  officers  for  actual  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  sucli  as  ci>sus  for  neces- 
sary oflficial  travel,  .secrolanal  .services 
or  communication  facilities,  tlie  phrase 
"compensated  service  would  >ecm  to  en- 
compass any  fees  or  salaries  paid  for 
holding  an  elective  position,  no  matter 
how  larKe  or  .-nnall 

Moreover,  the  practically  of  determin- 
InK  what  constitutes  incldentar'  or  In- 
substantial" .seems  insurmountable. 
What  criteria  should  be  used  to  decide 
that  particular  paynifnt.v  such  as  S15 
per  meetniK.  $4r.  per  month  S3  for  each 
docket  entry,  or  $1,500  per  vear.  arc 
witlun  or  without  the  dcceptable  stand- 
aids  '  To  a  S50.000  a  year  bu.sincss  execu- 
tive, the  $100  per  month  .salary  he  re- 
ceives ac  a  city  councilman  miKht  prop- 
erly be  considered  tiuite  incidental,  but 
to  a  retired  career  railroad  -•inployee, 
dependent  largely  on  his  retirement  ben- 
efits for  a  livelihood,  this  sum  could 
mean  a  substantial  boost  to  his  ii^come 
Should  tiie  one  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  servin«  his  community  as  a  council- 
man merely  because  his  income  from 
y  other  .sources  is  .so  small  that  his  official 
salary  becomes  "substantial."  whereas  to 
hLs  coUeaKue  the  identical  salaiT  is 
incidental"'  To  place  a  premium  on 
level  of  income  as  a  dftemiinant  for 
public  .senice  is  conirar>-  to  all  precepts 
of  American  t'overnment  and  should  not 
be  tolerated. 

Another  inequitable  a.speci  of  the  cur- 
rent application  of  the  law  cm  be  round 
in  the  ureal  vacation  in  compensation 
paid  by  State  and  local  uovernmenls  to 
their  elective  olflceholders  A  cursor>' 
examination  of  the  available  data  re- 
veals the  very  large  range  in  salaries 
and  fees  earned  by  otficials  occupying 
comparable  jobs  m  different  cities, 
towns,  townships,  counties  and  even 
States.  For  insunce.  a  city  councilman 
in  one  city  of  ^5.000  t>opulation  might 
be  paid  as  much  as  S3. 000  per  year, 
wherefus  his  counterpart  m  another  city 
01  similar  size  may  receive  only  S300 
Is  the  right  :or  railroad  [>er.sonnel  to 
hold  office  to  be  qualified  on  geographi- 
cal factors'  Should  the  retired  railroad 
employee  be  allowed  to  ^ei've  m  one  city 
but  not  the  other'  Is  he  to  be  discrimi- 
nated against  merely  because  he  hap- 
pens to  live  in  one  locality  rather  than 
another^ 

The  unfainie.ss  and  impracticality  of 
this  restnction  becomes  more  evident 
if  my  understanding  about  its  applica- 
tion is  correct  According  to  information 
provided  me,  .some  retired  railroad  em- 
ployees have  been  allowed  to  receive 
compensation  from  public  otRce  amount- 
ing to  aa  much  as  SI. 800  tier  year  Pre- 
sumably this  has  been  done  on  the 
grounds  that  $1,800  vvould  be  inci- 
dental" and  insubstantial  Enlireb' 
aside  from  the  ridiculousness  of  a  ruling 


that  $150  per  month  is  either  incidental 
or  insubstantial.  Its  gross  inequity  when 
applied  to  those  who  are  m  elective  ixxsl- 
tlons  is  obvious  How  can  a  rule  which 
permits  one  retiree  to  .serve  m  the  legis- 
lature of  State  A.  which  pays  its  mem- 
bers onlv  $1,800  per  year,  but  denies  the 
rlglit  of  another  retiree  to  serve  in  State 
B  where  the  cumpt^nsatlon  for  State 
legislators   is  SL*  400    l)e   ju.stified? 

The  plight  of  one  of  my  cotustltuents 
clearly  illustrates  the  problems  which 
this  section  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  ha*  created  for  those  few  railroad 
employees  who  also  hold  public  office 
The  person  to  whom  I  am  referring  has 
been  employed  conllnuouslv  by  a  rail- 
road for  44  yeais  He  has  been  rontrlb 
utlng  regularly  to  the  railroad  retire- 
ment fund  for  more  than  ji  years  since 
It  was  established  in  1937  Along  with 
otlier  t.-mployees  he  now  pays  8  9  percent 
oi  what  he  earns  from  the  railroad  up 
to  $650  iter  month  or  a  monthly  (>ay- 
inent  of  $57  85  He  is  also  now  serving 
ui  !us  third  4-year  term  as  a  part-time 
memt)er  of  the  citv  council  of  a  fairly 
large  city,  for  v^hich  he  is  paid  $3,600  per 
year  Because  Ins  wife  has  recently  been 
stricken  with  iheumatoid  .irthritis  and 
his  a.ssistance  is  needed  at  home,  he 
would  like  to  letiie  soon  and  apply  for 
a  well-earned  annuity 

Howe\er.  because  of  the  restrictions 
in  the  law  referred  to  above,  he  has  been 
orficially  informed  that  he  would  also 
have  to  resign  from  the  city  council  and 
that  he  could  not  be  reappointed  to  or 
ije  elected  subsequently  to  the  .same  posi- 
tion and  still  be  »'llgible  for  retirement 
benefits  Despite  the  fact  that  the  law 
apparently  makes  no  exceptions  for  in- 
cidental or  insubstantial  compensa- 
tion, it  IS  his  impression  that  if  his  .salao' 
as  a  member  of  the  city  council  were  oiily 
$1,800  the  "last  person  service  rule 
would  have  been  waived  m  his  particu- 
lar case  Although  it  was  suggested  that 
actual  expenses  Incurred  in  .sei"ving  iis 
a  city  councilman  should  t>e  deducted 
from  grass  salary  in  order  to  determine 
whether  his  compensation  was  .substan- 
tial,   this  proposal  was  rejected 

The  net  result  is  that  this  individual 
is  confronted  by  an  extremely  unfor- 
tunate dilemma  Although  he  is  fully 
entitled  by  years  of  senice  and  con- 
tributions to  retirement,  and  there  are 
compelling  personal  reasons  why  he 
should  leave  his  railroad  position,  he 
cannot  receive  annuity  payments  unless 
he  resigns  from  the  city  council  The 
fact  that  he  was  elected  in  1967  to  his 
third  4-year  term  m  office  demonstrates 
that  the  people  of  his  city  were  more 
than  satisfied  with  his  past  perform- 
ance and  wanted  him  to  continue  m 
office  He  Is  extremely  loath  to  break 
faith  with  the  electorate  and  to  violate 
the  trust  they  have  vested  in  him  Any 
law  which  forces  an  honest,  haidwork- 
mg.  conscientious  citizen  to  make  a 
choice  between  two  alternatives,  either 
of  which  will  compromise  his  principles. 
is  untenable. 

My  solution  is  very  simple,  amend  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  .so  as  to  permit 
.1  railroad  employee  to  qualify  for  re- 
tirement benefits  without  bemg  forced 
to  i4ive  up  an  elective  public  office,  the 
compensation  for  which  does  not  exceed 
$5,000    per    year     There    may    be    valid 


arguments  for  not  extending  this  privi- 
lege t-o  other  kinds  of  jobs,  but  it  .seem- 
to  me  that  the  case  for  exempting  part- 
time  elective  offices  is  very  clear  and 
convincing  Although  the  number  oi 
railroad  employees  who  hold  electiw 
public  office  may  not  be  large,  this  fad 
does  not  minimize  the  devastating  im- 
pact the  present  restriction  has  on  tho.^i 
individuals  who  are  affected  Justic 
cannot  be  measured  m  terms  of  num- 
bers alone 

Congress  should  not  be  guilty  of  legi 
lating  out  of  office  duly  elected  repn  - 
.sentatlves   uf    State    and    local    povein- 
ment*.    In    .some    respects    the    presc:.'. 
statute  almost  comes  within  the  broad 
ened  scope  attributed   by  the  Suprem. 
Court  to  the  bill  of  attainder  clau.se  (  : 
the   Constitution     .■\t    the   very   least    i' 
amounts  to  a  legislative  injunction  i;.- 
tcrposing  the  will  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment    on     the     freedom     of     choir, 
normally    exercised    by    the    people    ;i 
choosing    their   own    public    officers     !• 
seems  to   me   that   this  amendment.   ^ 
one  similar  to  it  which  would  accom 
plish     the     .same     purpose,     -should     b. 
adopted  without  delay,  and  I  urge  tha: 
careful  consideration  be  given  this  pro- 
posal as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  whlcl. 
is  very  brief,  be  printed  in  full  at  tl.e 
conclusion  of   my   remarks 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER    The   blK 
will   be   leceived   and   appropriately    iv 
ferred:    and.   without  objection   the  bi. 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  S.  38971  to  amend  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  .so  as  to  pei  - 
mit  individuals  retiring  thereunder  i- 
receive  their  annuities  while  serving  ,i- 
an  elected  public  official,  introduced  Ir. 
Mr  Bayh.  was  received,  read  twice  tr. 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  '■: 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows 

S    3897 

flf  It  cnatled  by  the  Senate  and  House  ui 
llrprr^entatties  of  the  United  States  of  Ami' 
ica  m  Corjgrfus  assembled    That  .section  2 
the    RaKrcKid     Retirement     Act    of     1937.     .> 
•imended.  l.s  .imended  by  .iddlng  iit  tlie  eiia 
iliereof  tiie  tollowlng  new  sut>secUon : 

iki  For  purposes  of  subsections  la)  iind 
id)  r>f  this  .section,  .service  performed  by  .:; 
individual  .is  an  elected  public  offlclal  .sh.ii. 
not  be  regiirded  ;is  rompensated  service'  reii 
dered  'o  .m  employer  or  to  any  other  person 
If  such  service  is  compensable  at  a  rate  whi<-h 
does  not  exceed  $5  000  per  annum  " 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Montoya  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  my  bill  S.  3777 1  to  estab- 
lish the  US.  Section  of  the  United 
States-Mexico  Conunission  for  Border 
Development  and  Friendship,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  the  joint  resolution  S.J.  Res.  54' 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 


tution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
v(]VIa\  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  383— RESOLU- 
TION EXPRESSING  THE  SENSE  OF 
THE       SENATE       RELATING       TO 
AGREEMENT    WITH    ISRAEL    FOR 
SALE  OF  CERTAIN  AIRCRAFT 
Mr.  MURPHY     for  himself  Mr.  Can- 
non.   Mr.    Hartke.    Mr.    Hollincs,    Mr. 
HiBicoFF,  Mr   Talmaoge.  Mr.  Thurmond. 
Mr.    Griffin.    Mr.    Bennett,    Mr.    Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Nel.son.  and  Mr.  Youtjg  of 
ohlo>  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
I'oreign  Relations: 

S  Res  383 
Wliereivs  the  sale  of  modem  Jet  fighters 
•  1  ilgypt  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  sale  of 
Mir.ice  lighters  to  Iraq  by  France,  the  sale 
■:  modern  Jet  light.crs  to  Jordan  by  the 
I'.-.ited  States.  ;ind  the  refusal  of  Prance  to 
iifliver  to  I.srael  .Mir.tge  lighters  contracted 
.;nd  paid  for  by  Lsr.iel  upsets  the  balance  of 
nnliuiry  power  in  the  Middle  East;  and 

Whereas  stich  imb.Uance  of  military  power 
li.is  frustrate!  pe.ic*  elforts  undertaken  by 
l.nvoy  Gunnar  V  Jarring  under  the  au.spices 
of  tlie  Unitt'd  N.itions:   and 

Whereiis  siuh  imbalance  of  military  power 
'.uses  grave  threats  to  peace  and  security  In 
!,(•  -MicUile  East:   Therplore  be  it 

i:rsoliid.  ihat  it  Is  the  .scn.se  of  the  Senate 
Mi.tt  the  United  .St.ites  ent^jr  mU)  an  agree- 
Mient  with  the  Government  of  Israel  for  the 
■.lie  of  militiiry  planes,  commonly  known  as 
rh.mtom  jet  lighters,  nece.ssary  to  Israel's 
ilelense  to  an  amount  which  shall  be  ade- 
(liiatc  to  |>rovlUe  Israel  with  a  deterrent  force 
capable  nf  preventing  future  Arab  aggression 
t>y  offsetting  sophisticated  weipons  received 
t.y  the  Arab  .Stiites  and  en  order  for  future 
(iclivery.  and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by 
Isr.iei  m  the  1967  conflict 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  384— RESOLU- 
TION TO  PROVIDE  FOR  PREPARA- 
TION OF  AN  EDUCATIONAL  FILM 
ON  THE  U.S.  SENATE 
Mr.    HARTKE.    Mr.    President,    today 
I  am  submitting  a  resolution  for  Senator 
Murphy    and   myself   which   authorizes 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion to  arrange  for  the  preparation  of  an 
educational   motion   picture   about   the 
( perations.   history,   and   procedures   of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  In  addition,  copies  of 
.■-uch    a   motion    picture    him   would   be 
made  available  without  charge  to  schools, 
institutions  of  liigher  education,  and  civic 
organizations    throughout    the    United 
States.  Its  basic  objective  is  to  promote 
a  fuller  understanding  of  the  functions, 
powers,   duties,   and   procedures   of   the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  well  know, 
there  is  a  great  need  for  this  type  of 
educational  information.  Each  of  us  re- 
ceives in  his  office  many  hundreds  of 
visitors  to  the  Capitol  each  year.  They 
receive  passes  to  the  Senate  Gallery,  and 
they  observe  whatever  happen-  to  be  in 
progress.  I  have  noted  many  times,  and 
have  been  approached  by.  persons  who 
have  fotmd  the  proceedings  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  totally  perplexing.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  time  consuming  to 
try  to  explain  to  the  layman  the  multi- 
ple complexities  and  ardous  process  by 
which  a  bill  becomes  a  law.  One  sim- 
ply cannot  explain  in  a  short  time  the 


duties  and  obligations  each  of  us  has 
which  are  removed  from  the  Senate  floor. 
One  cannot  fully  explain  to  a  constitu- 
ent why  a  particular  Senator  is  not 
spending  his  entire  day  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  or  why  he  is  meeting  in  an 
executive  session  of  a  committee  rather 
than  participating  in  a  debate  within  the 
confines  of  the  Senate.  Con.scquently, 
despite  the  best  efforts  wluch  we  and  our 
staffs  exert,  our  visitors  loo  often,  1 
fear,  leave  with  a  distorted  view  of  lh;s 
great  institution  of  Government. 

The  Senate  has  a  preat  history,  and 
the  modern  miracles  of  cinematic  art 
can  develop  that  histoi-y  and  the  tradi- 
tions by  which  we  come  to  the  work  of 
this  body.  From  Clay  and  Webster  down 
to  Wagner  and  Taft.  uieat  Senators  have 
left  their  imprint.  How  they  did  it.  and 
how  we  are  attempting  to  canw  oii  I'^e 
traditions  of  the  past,  is  a  story  which 
could  best  be  effectively  told  in  a  motion 
picture  which  could  be  shown  in  an 
appropriate  place  within  one  of  the 
Senate  office  buildings.  The  Senate 
auditorium  already  has  .suitable  facili- 
ties for  showing  such  a  film  Such  a  film 
could  be  shown  on  a  reuularly  .scheduled 
basis  so  that  visitors  might  better  under- 
stand what  they  .see  taking  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  or  in  committee 
proceedings. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  a  film  of 
this  type  and  have  learned  that  it  is 
possible  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  a 
highly  skilled  major  Hollywood  film 
company  which  would  undertake  .■^uch 
a  project  on  the  basis  of  their  cost  only. 
This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  film 
made  of  the  "Second  Lincoln  Inaugural 
Reenactment."  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  arrangements. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  good  indication  that 
a  film  of  this  sort,  of  highly  professional 
quality,  could  be  achieved  for  no  more 
than  $35,000  on  such  a  ba.sis.  If  under- 
taken without  this  kind  of  cooperation, 
as  a  strictly  commercial  venture,  the 
cost  would  run  up  to  S200.000  or  more. 

Although  the  hour  is  late  in  this  .ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  consider  this  resolution  and  re- 
port it  to  the  Senate  in  order  that  such 
a  film  could  be  made  available  for  the 
91st  session  of  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and.  under  the  rule, 
the  resolution  will  be  printed  m  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  384)  vas 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res  384 
Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  atithorized  t*3  make 
appropriate  arrangements  for — 

(1)  The  preparation  of  an  educational 
motion  picture  to  depict  the  history,  activ- 
ities, and  procedures  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  legis- 
lative process  and  the  functions  performed 
by  Members,  committees,  and  staff  personnel 
of  the  Senate: 

(21  The  conduct  of  regularly  scheduled 
performances  of  such  motion  picture  at  a 
suitable  place  within  one  of  the  Senate  of- 
fice buildings  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  to 
the  Senate:  and 

(3)  The  preparation  of  copies  of  such  mo- 
tion   picture   film    for    distribution   on    loan 
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VETERANS  AS  POLICEMEN.  FIRE- 
MEN. AND  TEACHERS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMFNDMENT    NO      IM  2 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I  ;  ub- 
mit  an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
po.sed  bv  me.  to  H.R  16027.  an  act  to 
increa.se  the  compensation  of  di.sabled 
veterans,  and  a.sk  that  it  be  printed. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  this  year  more  than 
800.000  veterans  will  be  relea.sed  from 
the  Armed  Forces  Many  of  them  will 
have  served  in  Vietnam.  The  civilian  op- 
portunities we  provide  these  veterans 
will  test  the  mettle  of  our  society.  For 
they  are  a  vital  resource  which  can  mnke 
nn  important  contribution  to  our  na- 
tional life. 

Some  men  and  women  will,  of  cotir.sc. 
return  to  jobs  in  the  private  .sector.  But 
others  will  be  seckinc  r.ew  careers.  Tlieir 
duty  m  the  Armed  Forces  has  .--hown 
them  the  rewards  of  public  .service.  The.se 
veterans  know  better  than  most  of  us  the 
value  of  freedom  and  justice,  for  they 
liave  put  th.cir  lives  on  the  line  to  defend 
these  principles.  They  can  briiig  a  new 
s)3int  and  dedication  to  the  public  sector. 
I  propose  that  we  utilize  the  talents  of 
these  veterans  by  recruiting  them  as 
teachers,  policemen,  and  firemen.  There 
is  a  serious  shortage  of  personnel  in  each 
oi  these  profes.sions. 

In  1968  we  will  need  200.000  new  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers. 
About  one-third  of  this  number  must 
come  from  the  ranks  of  former  teachers, 
and  two-thirds  will  be  new  graduates  A 
l^ortion  of  the  teacher  demand  can  be 
met  by  the  many  thou.sands  of  veterans 
who  have  some  college  education  and 
with  additional  training  could  as.sume 
positions  in  urban  and  rural  areas  need- 
i;ig  more  teachers.  In  some  places  the 
need  is  desperate. 

In  Chicago,  between  300  and  700 
cla.sses  each  day  are  without  a  certified 
teacher,  even  a  substitute.  Tlie  only  in- 
struction provided  the  children  is  piven 
by  teacher  aids  or  administrative  per- 
sonnel. And  in  Detroit,  the  inner  city 
elementary  school  classes  range  be- 
tween 35  and  40  pupils,  far  too  large  for 
effective  teaching. 

There  is  a  similar  lack  of  policemen  m 
many  cities.  SUtistics  compiled  in  the 
1967  Municipal  Yearbook  show  that  the 
cities  over  10,000  population  are  nearly 
9.700  short  of  their  authorized  police 
strength.  Moreover,  in  some  cities  the 
autJiorized  size  of  the  police  force  is  less 
than  what  is  needed  for  adequate  public 
protection.  For  example,  in  Washington 
the  city  administration  has  asked  for  an 
additional  1.000  men. 

Our  fire  departments  face  the  same 
situation.  Mr.  Warren  Kimball,  man- 
ager of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  Service  Department,  has 
said: 
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There  are  very  few  Are  deparUnenta  today 
that  do  not  have  a  »er'.'>n8  manpower  prol>- 
lem  and  in  the  v:\st  majority  of  cities  the 
untlerm.umlnK  if  fire  companies  is  ■so 
critical  «  to  seriously  cripple  the  ability  at 
the  department  to  efficiently  combat  uny- 
thuiff   more   than    the   smallest   rlre« 

My  amendment  is  de>;isned  to  attiact 
the  letuniuiR  veteran  to  the  t^achinK. 
police  and  fiie  flBhimL;  p-ofessions  in 
two  ways  F'irst.  by  offering  for  a  period 
up  to  2  yi-ars.  a  special  S50  monthly 
supplementary  allowance  during  train- 
ma  in  addition  to  other  veterans  bene- 
flt.s,  ro  thase  a>jree;ni;  to  work  for  2  yea:-s 
in  these  jobs  Second,  dunnu  the  first  2 
years  of  service,  they  would  also  re- 
ceive an  incentive  payment  in  addition 
to  their  regular  salary  For  a  veteran 
without  dependents  this  would  amount 
to  $80  per  month  far  the  first  6  months. 
with  reductions  each  6  months  there- 
after, as  now  provided  in  on-the-job 
irainiBH  proKrams  Additional  allow- 
ance would  be  made  lor  dependents. 

The  cost  of  my  program  w  luld  be 
about  $25  million  for  the  first  year  With 
this  amount  we  could  recruit  40  000  new 
tiachers  and  3.000  new  policemen  and 
firemen  The  incentive  payments  would 
g.j  to  about  10.000  teachers  to  help  them 
tnrough  their  traininsi  With  this  sum 
It  will  be  ;iossible  to  rnalte  a  real  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  I'ducalion.  police 
and  nreflt;htmu  work  m  localities  all 
across  the  country  The  lives  of  countless 
children  and  ordinary  citizens  can  be 
unproved 

Mr  President,  we  owe  our  returning 
veterans  the  best  opportunities  for  use- 
ful employment  They  have  niven  so 
much  to  all  of  us  This  is  the  lea.st  we 
can  do  for  all  of  them  But  equally  im- 
portant, we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  estab- 
lish this  program  For  its  cost  w:ll  be  re- 
turned many  times  ')Ser  m  the  enriched 
lives  of  our  children  and  the  increased 
safety  of  our  communities 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
pomt  in  tlie  Record 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  l>f  print- 
ed in  the  Record 

The  amendment  iNo  912'  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

At  the  end  .jf  the  bill  aUd  .i  new  section 
as  follows. 

Sec  7  ^ai  Chapter  34  of  title  38.  t;nlt«d 
iJtdtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subchapter  V  as  follows: 

••  SCBCHAITEll  V  -  INCENTtVE  BENETrrS  rOR 
VETERANS  stRVINL.  *&  TEACHERS.  POLICEMEN. 
AND    FIREMEN 

"  '}  1690    Purpose,   detlnuions 

"lai  This  subchapter  is  Intended  to  tur- 
nlsh  special  encouragement,  by  the  payment 
of  incentive  benefits  and  supplementary 
training  allowances,  to  vetenuis  who  are 
willing  to  serve  in  the  Uiuted  States  for  a 
prescribed  period  ut  time  as  olementary  and 
secondary  public  .sch'-M'l  leacners  or  oS  p<j- 
llcemen  or  iiremen 

"lb)  For  "he  purposes  of  this  suljchap- 
ter— 

•••(i)  The  term  qualified  veteran  means 
a  veteran  who  is  an  eligible  veteran  <\a  de- 
fined ID  section  lesiiiai   of  this  title 

"■|3t  The  ternrvs  "policeman"  .ind  ftre- 
man'  mean  persons  employed  as  regular 
full-time  policemen  or  firemen,  as  the  case 
may  be.  by  a  State  or  local  subdulsion 
thereol. 


■  1 3)  The  term  at  least  two  years'  means 
not  leaa  tlian  two  consecutive  academic 
ye.^rs  in  the  case  of  a  qualltled  veteran  who 
agrees  t^i  serve  its  a  te.icher  under  this  sub- 
chapter and  not  less  than  twenty-four  con- 
secut.ve  months  in  the  case  of  a  qualified 
veteran  who  .igrees  ti  .^prve  ;is  a  policeman 
or  fireman  under  this  Mib<-hapter 

1  1691  Public  service  incentive  benefits 
lai  The  Administrator  may.  by  regula- 
tion pr:>vide  incentive  benefits  for  qualified 
veterans  who  agreed  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
.It  least  two  years  as  ili  a  rull-tlme  teacher 
in  an  elemeni.iry  or  secondary  public  icho<jl. 
(Ji  a  poHcemnn,  or  i3)   a  rtremiin 

■  (bi  Payment  ol  iiicentUe  benerits  under 
th's  section  — 

■  ill  may  not  exceed  tlie  rates  set  forth 
in  section  ia«3  of  this  title  .ind  may  not  In 
the  ciwe  of  any  qualified  veteran  be  paid  for 
more  than  twenty-four  months; 

■  i3i  iniiy  not  extend  (Ai  over  a  period 
of  more  than  three  academic  years  in  the 
case  of  a  qualined  veteran  serving  as  a 
teacher  or  iBi  over  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years  m  the  c.iie  of  a  qualified  veteran 
serving  .is  a   policeman   or   fireman: 

i3)  ma>  not  t>e  made  to  a  quallfit-d  vet- 
er.in  serving  as  a  teacher  under  this  sub- 
chapter for  any  month  >r  months  following 
the  end  of  the  regular  .icademlc  year  or  the 
school  in  which  he  h.LS  been  teaching  unless 
he  Is  actually  serving  as  a  teacher  In  such 
school   durlnt;  such    month   or   months:    ,tnd 

•  I  4)  may  be  paid  only  to  a  qualified  vet- 
eran on  the  basis  'if  his  service  as  teacher, 
policeman,  or  fireman  .subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section 

:  1692    Supplement^iry    training    .illow.mce 

"•(a)  Any  qualified  veteran  who  is  pursu- 
ing, on  a  full-time  basis,  ,ia  defined  by  the 
Administrator,  a  program  iif  education  i  or  a 
combination  of  education  .md  training  I 
which  woiUd  qualify  him  lor  .service  as  a 
teacher,  policeman,  >  .r  nreman  and  who 
ivgrees  to  pursue  such  service  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  two  yesirs  alt«r  the  com- 
pletion of  his  program  may  receive  .i  sup- 
plementary training  .lUowance  o!  $50  per 
month  while  pursuing  .such  program  Such 
supplementary  training  allowance  shall  be  In 
.uldltlon  to  the  educational  .tssistance  al- 
lowance to  which  the  \  etenm  is  entitled  un- 
der section  1682  of  this  title 

(bi  No  allowance  .lUthorlzed  pursuant 
to  subsection  la)  of  this  section  may  be 
paid  tor  any  period  of  education  or  train- 
ing longer  than  the  period  the  ciuallfied  vet- 
eran has  iigreed  to  serve,  and  m  no  event 
shall  a  qualified  veteran  be  piud  a  supple- 
mentary tmliung  .lUowance  under  this  .sec- 
tion for  any  period  after  his  eligibility  for 
education  and  training  under  this  chapter 
has  expired 

!  1693  Oenenil  provisions 
■  (a)  Nolwithsiandliig  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  a  qualified  veteran  employed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  serve  as  .i  teach- 
er. poUceman.  or  fireman  may  receive  au 
Incentive  benefit  or  a  supplementary  intin- 
ing  .lUowance  under  this  subchapter  in  ad- 
dition  to  his  compensation  !or  such  service 

"(b)  In  the  event  a  qualified  veteran 
breaches  hts  .igreeinent  to  serve  as  a  teacher, 
policeman,  or  fireman  any  .imount  paid  to 
him  by  way  ol  supplementary  training  al- 
lowance pursuant  to  section  1692  ol  this 
chapter  shall  be  considered  an  overpayment 
and  recoverable  .u.  a  debt  to  the  Government 
unless  w.oved  p\irsuant  to  section  3902  lal 
of  this  title' 

(bi  the  .malvsis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  34.  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
iiniended  by  adding  .it  the  end  thereof  the 
following 

st'BCHAITER  V  —INCENTIVE  BENEriTS  FUR  VET- 
ERANS ■^ERVINO  *S  TEACHERS,  POLICEMEN 
A.NU    IIREMEN 

1690    Purpose.  defltUtlons 
"    1691     Pvirpose  service  Incentive  benefits 


1692    .Supplementary  training  allowance 
1693.  General  provisions'  ' 


NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— .AMENDMENT  TO 
STATE  JUSTICE.  AND  COMMERCE 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BIl.I 
l'J69 

AMENDMENT    NO.    U 1  :l 

Mr     BAYH    submitted    the    follo\\in 
notice  111  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  h«reby  give  notice 
m  *Tlllng  that  it  Is  my  intention  to  move 
Uj  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  propixsing  to  the  bill  iH  R  175',^2i 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departmenl.- 
of  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judtclar\ 
and  related  igencles  for  the  fiscal  year  eiui- 
ing  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purpose.- 
the  following  amendment  namely:  P.ige  .: ! 
after  line  13.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec  208  As.sl,stant  United  .States  attor- 
neys [xisltlons  which  are  financed  by  appri- 
prlatlons  in  this  Act  for  the  Department  ■ 
Justice  which  are  determined  by  the  .Mt-.r- 
ney  General  to  be  essential  to  the  prosecutiu 
operations  of  the  Department  of  Justice  iti;i'. 
be  filled  without  regard  to  the  provisions  : 
section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364.  and  sue;. 
pt«sltlons  shall  not  be  talcen  Into  considera- 
tion in  determining  numbers  of  employees 
under  subsection  lai  of  that  section  or  num- 
bers of  vacancies  under  sut>sectlon  ib)  ■; 
that  section." 

Mr  BAYH  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  House  bill  17522.  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State.  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciarj',  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Uible  and  to  be  printed. 

■  For  text  of  amendment  referred  lo 
.see  the  foresoing  notice.  • 
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AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN   ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO      914 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  15263 >  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS    915ANDB16 

Mr.  COOPER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  House  bin  15263.  .supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

,\DDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No 
895  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OUR     YOUNG     PEOPLE.    JOBS,     AND 
THE  COMPLEX  WORLD  OF  JOBS 

Mr    TALMADGE.   Mr.   President,   to- 
day I  wish  to  discuss  what  I  regard  as 


one  of  the  most  important  challenges 
lacing  our  Stale  and  Nation  today— 
that  of  preparing  our  young  people  for 
jobs  and  the  increasingly  complex  world 

i)f  work.  , 

The  past  .several  months  have  made 
us  painfully  aware  of  the  breakdown  of 
life  m  our  cities  Frustration  and  bitter- 
ness have  exploded  in  the  streets  of 
.-Xmerica. 

We  are  confronted  with  an  ever- 
deepening  crisis  that  threatens  the 
country  witli  widespread  civil  unrest. 

I  do  not  mean  lo  infer  that  the  high 
rate  of  unemployment  among  our  young 
people  accounts  for  rioting  and  social 
strife  by  itself. 

But  coming  lo  grips  with  this  funda- 
mental problem  can  do  much  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
It  is  certainly  a  badly  needed  step  in 
the  direction  of  helping  people  help 
themselves  attain  a  .sen.se  of  community 
responsibility  and  human  dignity. 

As  a  nation  we  have  consistently  pur- 
sued scientific  and  technical  accomplish- 
ment, and  industrial  advancement.  By 
combining  research,  American  ingenu- 
ity, and  commonsense.  we  have  always 
sought  maximum  utilization  of  thir:  Na- 
Lions  human  and  natural  resources. 

We  have  made  our  labor  force  among 
the  most  productive  n  the  world.  This 
productivity  is  reflected  in  our  country's 
strength  and  security.  For  more  than 
7  years  straight,  we  have  witnessed  un- 
paralleled economic  iMOgress  and  pros- 

Ijerlty.  ,  .        ^ 

But  this  prosperity  has  been  denied 
.some  of  our  countrymen.  This  is  a  na- 
tional tragedy. 

It  is  a  per.sonal  trapedy  for  men  and 
women  caught  in  a  tangle  of  one  frus- 
tration after  another.  It  is  especially 
heartbreaking  to  know  that  there  are 
iiungry  and  even  starving  children  in 
this  country.  . 

And  even  more  than  this,  it  is  an 
economic  tragedy.  These  are  wasted 
human  resources  and  lost  productivity 
that  cost  America  billions. 

It  has  t>een  estimated  that  nation- 
ally there  are  2  million  unemployed,  and 
another  10  million  underemployed,  of 
whom  6»-  million  work  full  time  but 
still  eam  less  than  the  annual  poverty 

Five  hundred  thousand  of  these  indi- 
viduals are  de.scribed  as  the  hardcore 
imemploved..  who  are  usually  handi- 
capped by  extremely  poor  education  and 
111  health.  ^. 

For  our  voung  men  and  women,  tne 
situation  IS  even  worse.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  the  Nation's  youth  is 
Shocking.  Teenagers  have  the  highest 
rate  of  joblessness  of  any  group  in  the 
entire  postwar  period.  Vast  numbers  of 
people  in  their  early  twenties  are  no  bet- 
ter off. 

In  1967.  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  3 '  2  percent.  20  percent  of 
people  between  16  and  24  were  unem- 
i;iloved.  Among  Negro  teenagers,  the  rate 
of  unemployment  reaches  almost  unbe- 
lievable proportions. 

In  recent  years,  it  hovered  around  the 
20  to  25  percent  mark  for  Negro  boys,  and 
for  teenage  Negro  girls  the  rate  has  been 
20  to  30  percent. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  complex  problem. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  liave  all  the  answers. 


But  I  do  know  this:  to  a  very  large  degree 
it  has  come  about  because  we  have  not 
sufficiently  looked  after  the  educational 
needs  of  our  young  people. 

We  have  promoted  science  and  tech- 
nology. We  have  encouraged  research  to 
develop  the  finest  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment for  our  labor  force.  Through  efforts 
of  private  enterpri.se  and  the  Govern- 
ment, we  have  modernized  and  expanded 
American  industry. 

But  we  have  failed  to  make  a  similar 
investment  in  the  worker.  We  have  not 
done  all  that  we  can  and  must  do  to 
assure  that  our  young  men  and  women 
possess  the  education  and  the  skills 
necessary  to  master  these  tools,  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  modern  science  and  tech- 
nology, or  to  adequately  cope  with  the 
employment  demands  of  bu.siness  and  in- 
dustry today. 

We  must  begin  to  reclaim  these  lo.s.ses. 
We  must  begin  to  reclaim  these  liuman 
resources  that  have  been  neelected  for 

too  long.  ,  , 

People  who  cannol  pet  a  job  are  people 
without  basic  economic  security.  Tliey 
lack  self-sufficiency,  and  lor  them  self- 
respect  has  no  real  meaninp. 

A  good  job  at  an  adequate  wapc  1.;  ine 
only  long  run  solution  which  can  enable 
an  individual  to  become  a  contributing 
member  of  society,  and  not  merely  a 
beneficiary  of  its  charity. 

Unemployment  and  the  problems  that 
grow  from  it  are  likely  to  become  even 
more  severe  over  the  next  10-year  period. 
The  decade  from  1965  to  1975  will  .>^ee 
the  largest  labor  force  increase  for  any 
comparable  10-year  period  in  this  Na- 
tion's history. 

The  increase  in  the  nonwhile  sector  ol 
the  labor  force— of  approximately  26 
percent— will  be  much  greater  than  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  white  work- 
ers—which will  be  about  18  percent. 

Twenty-three  million  new  young  work- 
ers aged  14  through  24.  will  be  coming 
into  the  work  force  during  this  decade. 
These  young  people  will  account  for  one- 
third  of  the  entire  increase  in  the  work- 
ing population. 

This  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  scope  of 
the  task  ahead,  if  we  are  lo  as.sure  each 
one  of  these  individuals  an  opportunity 
for  gainful  employment. 

Simply  finding  a  job  does  not  repre- 
sent a  complete  solution  to  the  problem. 
Anyone  who  has  checked  the  want  ads 
in  the  local  newspapers  knows  that  the 
unemployed  do  not  lack  sufficient  job 
opportunities. 

The  classified  section  offers  many 
tempting  positions.  A  New  York  news- 
paper recently  carried  notices  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  in  the  field  of 
space  systems  cngmeerinp.  human  fac- 
tors science  and  software  technical  writ- 
ing. Many  of  these  words  a  short  lime 
ago  were  not  even  in  our  vocabulary. 

Not  all  of  these  available  jobs  are  for 
men  with  higher  educations.  Many  com- 
panies gladly  welcome  men  who  possess 
the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  hook 
up  an  electronic  circuit,  to  repair  ma- 
chinery and  to  handle  earth-moving 
machines.  They  in  fact  seek  them  out  in 
great  numbers. 

The  demand  for  skilled  labor  has  never 
been  greater. 

The  President's  manpower  report 
points  out  that  the  country  needs  about 


230  000  skilled  workers  yearly  to  replace 
those  who  retire,  and  to  keep  pace  with 
new  demand. 

The  auto  industry  alone  .says  it  could 
u.se  50.000  new  servicemen  annually  We 
will  need  1.025.000  technicians  by  1975, 
but  we  are  expected  lo  produce  about 
678.000.  Tlie  pre.sent  demand  for  ma- 
chinists, carpenters,  electricians,  and 
chefs  goes  unan.'jwered. 

It  has  been  e.slimatcd  that,  for  every 
scientist  and  engineer  cnterinij  the  labor 
force,  we  need  at  lea.st  six  .skilled  crafts- 
men who  can  build,  maintain,  and  repair 
hiphly  si>ecialized  equipment. 

The  opix^rlunity.  then,  is  great    But 

far  loo  many  people  have  not  been  taught 

the  .skills  to  get  the  jobs  offered  today, 

Tlie  un.skilled  laborer  belonps  to  a  van- 

ishinc     breed    of    worker— not    by     his 

choice but  because  he  cannot  propram 

or  .service  a  computer  with  the  muscle 
m  his  ai-m. 

Tlic  Nation's  younp  men  and  women, 
a.s  well  as  adults,  mu.st  realize  that  find- 
inii  a  job,  and  advancing  in  it,  will  re- 
quire more  education  and  greater  train- 
ing than  ever  before. 

As  jobs  become  more  technical,  the 
requirements  for  them  are  poing  to  in- 
crease. A  complex  technology  will  change 
job.s.  It  may  do  away  with  .some. 

But  It  will  al.so  create  new  opportuni- 
ties for  those  who  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  challenge. 

ConL:ies.sional  concern  has  not  been 
lacking  As  it  became  evident  ihal  voca- 
tional education  was  not  keeping  pace 
witli  the  new  demands  for  highly 
skilled  workers,  the  Congress,  in  1962. 
took  an  imixntant  sU>p  to  combat  unem- 
lilovmenl 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  which  became  law  in  that 
year,    attacked    the    problem    in    three 

ways:  , 

First,  the  act  established  a  national 
training  and  retraining  propram  for  the 
■iiiiemploved  and  underemployed. 

Then  "it  provided  for  an  annual  as- 
sessment and  report  by  the  President 
on  the  .state  of  the  Nation's  manjx)wt'r 
le.'ources. 

And  finally,  it  granted  authority  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  undertake 
contract     research     m     the     manix)wer 

field. 

The  manpower  program  has  met  con- 
•-idcrable  .•^ucce.ss  and  made  sinnificant 
contributions  in  training  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  underemployed. 

For  example,  the  Labor  Department 
eslim.ales  that  since  August  1962  until 
December  1967.  76  percent  of  those  re- 
ceinng  m.slitutional  or  cla.s.sroom  train- 
inp.  were  employed,  and  78  percent  were 
in  training-related  jobs. 

Through  January  30,  1967.  the  median 
prelraininp  earnings  of  persons  enrolled 
in  Manpower  Development  training  was 
SI. 44  an  hour.  The  median  posttraininp 
earnings  were  SI. 74  an  hour. 

The  Labor  Department  estimates  tliat 
the  average  trainee  repays  the  uovern- 
ment  for  the  expense  of  his  training  in 
taxes  in  about  2  years.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, he  repays  the  publics  investment  in 
him  many  times  over. 

Many  more  such  training  programs 
have  been  initiated,  also  with  successful 
results.  Residents  of  slum  areas  are  be- 
ing trained  to  rehabilitate  slum  housing. 
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Many  other  hard-core  unemployed  arc 
being  taught  skllla  to  become  subprofes- 
slonal  aides  In  the  areas  of  health,  wel- 
fare and  public  safety. 

More  recently,  we  have  Intenaifled  ef- 
forts to  try  to  solve  problems  ihat  hamper 
the  yDung  jobseelcer  We  have  developed 
such  programs  as  the  Job  Corps  and 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  m  an  attempt 
to  rehabilitate  and  train  younK  men  and 
women  who— if  neglected — will  further 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and 
ultimately  become  cajididates  for  public 
welfare 

These  programs,  however,  are  merely 
rescue  operations  which  attempt  to  heal 
a  festemini?  sore  with  a  touch  of  iodine 
and  a  band  aid. 

They  are  expensive  expedient  which 
attempt  to  remedy  a  flaw  in  our  educa- 
tional process  which  can  only  be  cor- 
rected from  witiim. 

Often  programs  like  the  Neishbor- 
hocxi  Vouth  Corps  are  merely  make-work 
experience,  and  bear  little  or  no  rele- 
vance to  the  actual  world  of  work. 

What  we  need  most  is  a  basic  educa- 
tional program  to  insure  that  no  young- 
ster Will  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
a  rescue  operation. 

This  Ls  not  to  say  that  we  do  not  now 
have  good  schools  We  do  and  our  educa- 
tional systems  have  improved  more  in 
the  past  quarter  century  than  during 
all  the  history  of  public  education 
combined. 

But  I  sometimes  fear  that  too  much 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  preparing  stu- 
dents for  college  at  the  expense  of  tho.se 
who  have  no  intentions  of  going  to 
college 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  it  must  be 
recotfnized  tliat  today  a  high  school 
diploma  .s  less  and  less  a  s'uarantee  to  a 
permanent  job  at  a  go<3d  salary. 

A  stud-int  m  the  fourth  grade  tixiay 
wlU  spend  the  major  part  of  his  work  life 
between  tne  years  1980  and  2020  No  one 
can  precisely  describe  the  year  2000. 

But  we  can  reasonably  predict  tliat  the 
average  worker  then,  whatever  his 
occupation,  will  be  using  a  great  deal  of 
technological  know-how.  relying  heavily 
on  technical  hardware,  and  employing 
very  few  manual  skills. 

He  will  have  secured  far  more  educa- 
tion than  Ls  necessary  for  the  average 
worker  today  .\  high  school  graduate 
then  will  stand  in  the  .same  relation  to 
his  contemporaries  that  one  who  has 
sone  through  the  eighth  grade  bears  to 
the  rest  of  us  at  present. 

He  will  often  be  called  upon  to  master 
new  emereing  it'chnical  concepts,  and  to 
secure  even  additional  education  and 
training 

The  messa^'.'  ouu-ht  to  be  plaui  to 
everyone  People  who  are  not  prepared, 
people  who  are  not  adequately  educaU'd 
and  trained  just  are  not  £?oing  to  make 
the  grade. 

This  is  true  today,  as  millions  of  youths 
have  already  found  out. 

But  in  the  next  two  or  three  decades. 
the  demand  for  education  and  highly 
skilled  job  training  will  Increase  many 
times  over 

Yet.  In  spite  of  this  fact.  It  Is  estimated 
that  during  the  1960s,  .some  I'j  million 
boys  and  girLs  will  be  dropping  out  of 
school,  and  trying  to  enter  the  job  mar- 


ket. Ul  educated,  111  prepared,  and  pos- 
sessing no  marketable  skills. 

At  the  present  time,  only  one  student 
in  10  leaving  our  educational  system 
without  a  bachelors  degree  has  had  some 
specific  occupational  preparation. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  worsening 
employment  situation  for  young  people 
IS  that  the  number  of  14-  to  19-year-olds 
has  been  steadily  Increasing  without  the 
proportional  iiicrca.se  in  the  number  of 
jobs  usually  open  to  them— that  is,  jobs 
which  require  little  education,  little 
training  and  no  skills 

The  1968  National  Advisory-  Council  on 
Vixrational  Kducation  report^Kl  that  83 
percent  of  the  young  men  and  women 
in  our  Nation  never  receive  a  full  college 
education  But  only  25  i)ercent  of  the 
total  high  school  population  in  our  coun- 
try receive  vocational  education. 

Less  than  one-half  of  the  noncoUege 
trained  laboi  force  was  found  by  a  Labor 
Uepaitment  survey  to  have  any  formal 
training  lor  current  jobs 

Le.ss  than  4  percent  of  our  18-  to  21- 
year-olds  were  enrolled  full-time  in  a 
postsecondaiT  education  program,  and 
le.ss  than  3  percent  of  the  22-  to  64-year- 
olds  were  involved  in  part-time  adult 
exten.sion  courses. 

A  greater  t-tlort  must  be  made  to  re- 
late existing  vocational  training  pro- 
grams to  present  job  opportunities,  and 
to  '.;et  more  people  in  these  programs. 

We  must  reach  the  student  who  does 
not  seek  higlier  academic  education.  He 
must  understand  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  i>ccupational  training  to  his  op- 
portunities for  a  productive  working  life. 

Ht>  must  recognize  that  the  job  require- 
ments ,)f  any  occupation  he  may  choose 
are  changing,  and  that  in  the  years 
aiiead  there  will  be  job  opportunities 
unheard  of  today 

.\nd.  in  terms  of  the  individual  himself, 
he  must  fully  realize  that  this  is  not  an 
optional  decision.  He  either  prepares 
hunself  or  he  does  not.  He  cither  keeps 
up  or  he  falls  hopelessly  behind.  He  can 
either  .secure  permanent  gainful  employ- 
ment or  he  bi'cotnfs  dependent  up)on 
society 

Most  students  today  are  career  ori- 
ented. They  look  to  schools  for  the  type 
of  education  they  will  need  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  labor  market 
of  the  ijresent  and  the  luiure. 

In  many  cases,  their  motivation  to 
learn,  and  to  remain  in  school,  depends 
on  convincing  and  continuing  evidence 
that  they  are  receiving  this  kind  of 
education. 

Pr  tgrams  of  vocational  education  mu.-t 
be  encouraged,  not  so  much  as  a  separate 
discipline,  but  rather  as  a  different  but 
imi>ortant  approach  to  existing  disci- 
plines. 

Students  mu.-t  iie  guided  and  coun- 
seled to  develop  all  their  potentials,  but 
they  will  need  more  than  just  theoretical 
schooling  in  the  arts  and  .sciences.  They 
must  also  be  given  instruction  to  supple- 
ment verbal  :ibihty  with  skills  for  get- 
ting a  job 

Just  as  opportunities  are  .shrinking  for 
tho.se  who  lack  a  high  school  diploma, 
they  are  also  dimiiushing  for  the  grad- 
uate who  relies  only  on  ii^telleclual  ac- 
complishments to  secure  him  employ- 
ment. 


At  the  present  time,  taken  In  the  con- 
text of  the  critical  social  and  economic 
problems  that  confront  America,  I  doii  : 
know  of  anything  more  important  tha: 
job  training. 

At  this  [>oint.  the  course  of  vocation. il 
and   adult  education  will   in  large   pai' 
determine    whether    we    win    the    wh 
against  poverty  and  unemployment 

Vocational   training  can   pi-event   M  ■ 
potential  dropout  from  leaving  school 

It  can  keep  him  in  school  and  tiiu:i 
him  for  a  job  when  he  finishes.  Voo.i- 
tional  and  technical  education  can  tiai 
the   high   school  graduate   who  got   ;.; 
diploma,    but    no    job.    It   can    help    tl. 
worker  to  improve  and  update  his  skill 
Vocational  education  is  flexible.  It  eat. 
readily  be  designed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  the  disadvantaged. 

In  short,  it  can  bridge  the  gap  created 
by  rapid  technological  development 

The  business  community,  too.  nui.-; 
lend  Its  support  to  programs  of  qua!:;-. 
vcKational  education.  Private  indu.t:' 
has  already  joined  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  mutual  effort  to  train  .n.  i 
hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

Tlie  JOBS  program,  for  example  J.  1j 
Opi)ortunities  in  the  Business  Sector.  1 1.:. 
by  the  National  Alliance  of  Busine.s^- 
rnen-was  expres.sly  created  for  the  p.: 
po.se  of  furnishing  jobs  and  the  suppoit- 
mg  .services  that  are  needed  by  hard-cwii- 
unemployed. 

There  are  many  other  constructive  ac- 
tions which  the  business  community  ( ..  . 
undertake  to  improve  the  quality  of  j.li 
training.  Tliey  can  help  .school  dropoi.' 

They  can  cooperate  in  work-study  pi.- 
grams   (or   hluh   .school   students.   Th'  v 
can    help    .schools    develop    curriculiiir 
which  correspond  more  to  the  need.s 
the  labor  market. 

Busine.ss  knows  the  type  of  workers  : 
desires.  It  knows  best  the  type  of  prep- 
aration that  IS  needed. 

Business  can  encourage  top-level  man- 
agement to  even  participate  in  classroom 
activities,  by  donating  an  hour  or  two  a 
week  to  speak  to  students  about  the  hard 
realities  of  the  job  market. 

Business  can  make  itself  available  to 
guidance  counselors  to  keep  them  in- 
formed about'  possible  opportunities  witli 
their  companies  and  in  their  areas. 

The  Congress  also  has  underscored  the 

importance  of  job  training  today.  As  you 

know,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 

1963  was  a  major  congressional  step  to- 

^  ward  meeting  this  need. 

The  Vocational  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1968.  that  the  Senate  and  tho 
House  have  acted  upon,  carries  Pedeml 
cooperation  and  participation  in  promot- 
ing opportunities  for  job  training  even 
further— in  terms  of  greatly  increased 
expenditures  and  Improved  program 
planning,  vith  particularly  emphasis  o:i 
assisting  hard-core  uicmployed  youna 
jjeople 

I  have  consistently  supported  such  pro- 
nams  as  this,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  ."^o 

I  am  al.so  cosponsoring  in  the  Senate 
ICL'islatlon  to  provide  private  business 
and  industry  vith  a  tax  credit  for  ex- 
penses nvolved  in  on-the-job  training  I 
believe  we  need  a  stronger  working  part- 
nership between  the  Government  and 
piuatc  industry. 

The    Government    ought    to    provide 


every  »  ossible  incentive  for  industry-op- 
erated programs  m  help  people  help 
themselves  I  believe,  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt : 

The  best  solutions  and  the  most  impor- 
tant .solutions  to  the  .social  and  economic 
problems  confronting  our  country  can  be 
found  in  education,  job  training,  retrain- 
1  ig  in  the  creation  of  more  jobs,  and  in 
more  people  vho  are  ready,  willing,  and 
able  to  fill  these  jobs. 


TELEVISION  INTERVIEW  WITH  SEN- 
ATOR BYRD  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  ir  the  Record  a  tran- 
script of  questions  asked  of  me  during  a 
television  interview  oi  July  24,  1968,  and 
uf  mv  answers  thereto. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

rnKVLSION   INTERVIF.W  WlFH  SENATOR  BYRD  OF 
WK^iT  VIRGINIA  ON   JaMF.S  EaRL  RaY.  JUSTICE 

FoRTAS.    AND    Family    Planning,    Jult    24. 
1968 

Q  Senator  Bvrd  would  you  comment  on 
the  return  of  James  Earl  Ray  to  Memphis 
to  stand  trial  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Martin 
luther  King.  Jr  ' 

A  Yes.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  been  returned 
to  this  country  without  undue  delay,  al- 
though this  is  due  primarily  to  his  having 
waived  extradition  But  I  think  that  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  especially  the  FBI, 
should  be  commended  on  tracking  him  down 
.ind  apprehending  him 

He  must  now  be  given  a  fair  trial,  because 
,,nly  in  this  way  tan  his  puilt  or  innocence 
be  established;  and  every  possible  effort 
.should  be  made  to  correctly  determine  every 
I>crtinent  lacl 

Now  I  would  not  want  to  prejudge  the 
man  in  ,inv  wav  But  I  will  say  this:  cold- 
blooded murder  is  a  horrible  crime,  whether 
It  be  the  murder  of  Dr.  King,  or  Bobby  Ken- 
iiedv  Malcolm  X.  Oeorpe  Lincoln  Rockwell,  or 
the  eight  nur.ses  in  Chicago.  And  the  guilty 
person,  whoever  he  is.  should  be  punished. 
Now  if  Rav  did.  in  tact,  assassinate  Dr. 
King  and  if' he  is  found  guUty  of  having 
lommitted  premeditated  murder,  then  1 
think  that  he  should  pay  the  full  penalty 
provided  under  the  law.  which  in  the  State 
if  Tennessee,  for  tirst-degree  murder,  is  death 
in  the  electric  chair. 

Q  Senator  Bvrd.  the  press  has  stated  that 
you  will  vote  against  Justice  Abe  Fortas  to 
be  Chief  Justice    Would  you  explain  why? 

A  Well  I  \ot*d  for  the  confirmation  of 
Mr  Fortas  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  when  he  was  firs,  appointed  in  1965, 
but  I  am  opposed  to  his  elevation  to  the  role 
of  Chief  Justice,  where  he  would  be  in  an 
even  better  position  to  influence  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  and  to  perpetuate  the 
Warren  philosophy  of  judicial  activism  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Now'  I  do  not  agree  with  the  so-called 
lame-duck  argument,  nor  do  I  find  any  fault 
whatever  with  his  jurisprudential  qualifica- 
tions. But  I  do  have  a  responsibility  as  a 
United  States  Senator,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  exercise  my  own  good  judgment  as 
to  his  confirmation,  and  my  objections  to 
Mr.  Forl,-\s  t;o  entirely  to  his  record  on  the 
Court. 

His  votes  constitute  the  best  light  by 
which  a  Senator  may  be  guided  as  to  his 
philosophy  as  Chief  Justice.  And  for  exam- 
ple. I'd  like  to  cite  these  votes:  Mr.  Fortas 
voted  to  protect  the  employment  of  Conunu- 
nists  in  defense  plants:  he  voted  to  overturn 
a  state  statute  requiring  teacher  loyalty 
oaths:  he  voted  to  strike  down  welfare  reg- 
ulaUons  on  the  so-called  man  in  the  house 


rule  thus  opening  the  door  for  increased 
welfare  spending;  and  his  was  the  deciding 
vote  in  the  5-4  decision  in  the  Miranda  <ii.se. 
which  applies  additional  restrictions  to  the 
police  in  the  questioning  of  persons  suspected 
of  having  committed  a  crime 

Now  I  do  not  think  it  m.ikes  iniuh  sense 
for  me  to  go  out  and  make  lire  and  brimstone 
speeches  .supporting  law  .md  order,  and  then 
turn  right  around  and  vote  lor  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  whose  decisions  have  hurt  law 
and  order. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  many  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  disturbing  things  that  are  hap- 
pening in  this  country  today  can  be  traced 
to  some  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  su- 
preme Court  tavonng  the  atheist,  the  Com- 
munist, and  the  criminal,  and  I  think  that 
the  day  has  come  when  Senators  should 
stand  up  to  their  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  United  States 
Senate  should  stop  being  a  rubber  stamp  lor 
the  appointment  of  Justices  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Q    senator  Bvrd.  the  House  of  Represent;*- 
tives  has  cut  funds  lor  lamily  planning    The 
Department    of    HEW    considers    these    pro- 
grams to  be  of  major  importance    Now  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, what  is  your  feeling  en  this  matter' 
A    Well,    family    planning   is   just   a    high- 
faluting  term,  to  use  a  colloquial  expression, 
for  birth  control    The  Hou.se  of  Represcnt.i- 
tives   did   cut  a   total    of   $22   million   out   of 
three  family  planning  programs,  and  in  Com- 
mittee earlier  this  week   I  moved   to  restore 
the  full  amount  lor  these  programs,  and  the 
full   amounts  were  restored    Now   it  is  esti- 
mated   that    approximately    5    million    low- 
income    women    m    the    United    States    have 
about   450.000    unwanted    babies   each    year 
For  example,  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia   I  noted  the  other  day  that  there  are  7 
mothers   who   have   70   illegitimate  children. 
10  apiece,  all  on  welfare   There  are  13  moth- 
ers who  have   117   illegitimate  children:    an- 
other   group    of    21    mothers    who    have    168 
illegitimate   children:    another    group    of    42 
mothers  who  have  294  illegitimate  children: 
and  another  group  of  179  mothers  who  have 
895  Illegitimate  children,  all  on  welfare 

Now  the  child  cannot  help  its  st-itus  as  an 
illegitimate,  but  the  government  can  do 
something  about  this.  And  I  feel  that  family 
planning  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  rising  illegitimacy  birth  rate  in 
the  United  States.  I  think  that  there  must 
be  more  money  spent  for  family  planning  at 
all  governmental  levels. 

Interviewer.    Thank    you.    Senator    Bvrd. 


University  of  Minnesota  and.  in  addi- 
tion activelv  ent:a!.ied  in  matters  related 
to  economic  development.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  a  leader  m  the  fiivU 
to  establish  the  propo.-^ed  Voyaseurs  Na- 
tional Park 

Dr.  Mavo  was  a  fri.-^nd  of  iiiine.  I  .--.liew 
him  to  be  a  wonderfully  warm  ani  con- 
cerned American. 

In  the  iiiuhest  tradition  of  this  mai.'- 
nificent  familv.  lie  was  a  ^rrat  doctor 
and  citizen  of  Minnesota  and  the  Nation. 

We  mourn  his  pas.sing.  We  shall  miss 

him 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  enn- 
scnt  to  have  printed  in  the  RECORt)  the 
obituary  of  Dr.  Mayo,  published  m  the 
New  York  Times  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  obituary 
was  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DR.  Charles  W  Mayo,  70,  Dies-  Retirld 
Senior  Svrgeon  at  Cli.nic 
RocHFSTER.  Minn  ,  July  28-- Dr  Charles  W. 
Mavo  distinguished  surgeon,  former  ;.ltPr- 
nate  United  States  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Cieneral  Assembly  and  son  of  Dr 
Charles  C  Mayo,  co-founder  of  the  lamous 
Mayo  Clinic,  died  here  today,  his  7Uth  birth- 
day, in  an  auto  accident 

According  to  one  of  liis  .'-ons  Edward  M 
Mayo  Dr  Mavo  i.pparently  suffered  a  heart 
att.ack  this  morning  while  driving  on  a 
freshly  graveled  county  road  on  the  edge 
of  Mavowood.  the  family's  I.700-acre  estate 
here  -The  automobile  rolled  off  a  steep  em- 
bankment of  the  shoulderless  road  dunng 
Dr  Mayos  customary  Sunday  drive  A  small 
family  "birthday  celebration  had  l>een  ^ched- 
uled  for  noon 

Dr  Mavo  retired  irom  the  Mayo  Clinic 
:us  senior'  surgeon  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  governors  in  1963  after  reaching 
the  mandatory  retirement  age  of  65 

Dr  Mayo  is  survived  by  4  sons,  Dr  diaries 
H  2d  of'  White  Bear.  Edward  M  of  Roch- 
ester Joseph  G  ■2d  of  Minneapolis  ..nd 
Alexander  S  of  Rochester;  2  daughters  Mrs 
Hugo  Torres  of  Mexico  City  and  Mrs  Edith 
M  Sones  of  Rwhester  and  11  grandchildren 
His  wife,  the  former  Alyse  Varney  Plank,  died 
last  year,  „,    . 

A  funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day at  11  AM  at  Mavowood  Bunal  will  be 
on  the  estate. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  CHARLES  W.  MAYO 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  call  attention 
to  the  passing  of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Mayo, 
of  Rochester.  Minn. 

Dr.  Mayo,  son  of  the  cofounder  of  the 
famous  Mayo  Clinic,  continued  the  fam- 
ily heritage  of  service  to  the  better 
health  of  man  throughout  his  long  and 
distinguished  career  as  a  surgeon  at  the 

clinic. 

Educated  at  Princeton,  the  Univer.sity 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  Dr.  Mayo  was  a  specialist 
in  abdominal  surgery.  Dr.  Mayo  aLso 
served  the  Nation  as  adviser  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  as  alternate  delegate 
to  the  Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations. 

A  distinguished  surgeon  who  main- 
tained a  schedule  of  up  to  a  dozen  op- 
erations a  day.  and  a  governmental 
adviser  and  representative.  Dr.  Mayo 
brought  honor  to  his  family,  his  State. 
and  his  Nation. 

Dr  Mayo  was  a  great  citizen,  as  well. 
He  served  on  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 


OF  A  doctor's  family 
■  No  one  ever  told  me  what  I  ought  to 
do "  Charles  William  Mayo  once  told  an 
interviewer,  'but  in  a  doctor's  family  it's 
pretty  strange  if  you  get  off  the  subject  of 
medicine. 

•'^nd  I  can  remember  many  limes  as  a 
bov  carrying  overshoes  up  to  the  hospit^U  lor 
father  and  Uncle  Will-  they  used  to  walk 
between  the  hospital  and  home  I  suppose 
doing  things  like  that  made  me  think  of 
being  a  doctor "  ..  ^ 

Father  was  Charles  Horace  Mayo,  and 
Uncle  Will  was  William  James  Mayo  With 
their  f.ather.  William  Worrall  Mayo,  the  two 
doctors  founded  in  October  of  1889  the  clinic 
in  Rochester  that  bears  their  family  name. 
Younp  Char:e.s,  whose  mother,  the  lormer 
Edith  Gr;.ham,  was  the  community'.s  first 
trained  nurse  and  anestheist,  was  a  mis- 
chievous Ixn-  who  once  dyed  chicken  tegs 
blue  and  placed  them  in  the  nests  of  his 
lathers  imported  pheasants,  who  had  failed 
t.)  ;,iv  eggs 

Father  I  think,  never  had  a  pheasant  egi 
and  so  he  thouuh  the  hen  pheasants  had  laid 
them."  I>r.  Mayo  later  recalled 

■When  he  learned  it  was  .»  ijke  'ne  wa.^ 
irritated  at  first  because  he  had  counted  so 
much  on  raising  phe.asants  Mother  laughed 
about  it  because  I  had  taken  her  m  on  the 
prank  and  linaliy  f.iihcr  too  saw  the  humor 

ul    It,"  . 

A   sen.se  of   the  value  of  humor  remained 
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with  him  throuijhout  his  'Ate  One?  4t  * 
•olemn  aUiS  oonference.  he  rpp^rt^d  a.  per- 
plexing problem — •  patient  who  muat  have 
•  wallowed  aa  octopvu  estg  '  Aa  his  colleagues 
looked  on.  Dr  liayo  produced  a  speciaJly  pre- 
pired  X-ray  on  which  could  be  seem  t  it.im- 
ach  harboring  '.he  unmlstiikable  DU'.Une  of 
an    >c'.opu» 

To  mo«t  people  including  his  patientji  he 
w-«»  known  aa  Chuck  Maybe  they  start  By 
calling  me  Doctor  Mayo,"  he  ':ince  said  of  his 
paiienta,     bu:  it  doesn't  last  " 

A    PUJNCITf.N    CRAD'UTl 

Dr  Mayo  received  his  secondiiry  educati'in 
a',  the  Hi;;  Sch.>o;  m  ?•>'. Us-  .wn  f*:i  between 
1913  and  1917  and  w*3  ijraduated  frr.m 
Princeton  University  in  19J1  Pive  years  ;.U*r 
he  was  awarded  nis  M  D  by  the  Univerai'.y  jf 
Pennaylvtma 

During  the  second  year  of  hu  medical 
tralrun^.  he  was  affllcred  wr,h  rheumatic 
fever  and  f  irced  'o  leave  school  for  a  year 
Later  he  sa.d  I'  I  t\Ml  M  repeat  anythintt. 
I  think  Id  repeat  that,  much  as  I  hated  U  I 
think  every  d.>ct'-'r  ough:  t.)  be  sick  early  in 
hJs  career  I  d  .!<•■  '-o  >ee  every  young  doctor 
feel  pain  ' 

After  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Dr  May  .  served  -is  an  in- 
terne for  a  vear  at  tne  Rooert  I'lcKfr  Hospital 
in  aayre  Pi.  and  between  19a7  and  1931. 
wnen  he  wis  lAircled  in  MS  in  surgery  by 
the  University  of  M.nnesot.i,  he  held  a  fel- 
lowship in  surijery  at  me  M.iyo  Foundation 

In  a  series  of  ar'.u-les  written  about  the 
Mayo  Clinic  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
he  recalled  th^t  he  was  subjected  to  consld- 
erible  scru-lny  dunng  the  years  of  his  fel- 
lowship— or  reaidence--becau.se  of  his  family 
connections 

■I  figured  ■  he  siud.  I  was  going  to  have 
to  <et  down  Just  a  ;utie  bit  earlier  and  stay 
a  litUe  bit  later  " 

OR.    CUAV-IE'S    SON 

One  aged  patient,  upon  hearing  his  name, 
told  him  You  aren  t  Doctor  Will,  and  you 
arent  D-Ktor  Charlie  You  cant  be  Doctor 
Mayo.'" 

Upon   Oeing   told    that   his   phvsician    wa^ 

Doctor    Charlies   son.    the    patient    gave    the 

young   m.in   a   searching   look    and   declared, 

Well.  Ive  seen  a  lot  of  other  smart  fathers 

who  h.id  dumb  sons  ' 

Dr  Mayos  youthful  appearance  also  de- 
terred some  patients  from  consenting  to  use 
him  as  their  surgeon  To  one.  who  asked 
who  should  perform  her  gall  bladder  sur- 
gery the  doctor  recommended  a  surgeon  who 
had  performed  thousands  of  such  operations, 
but  added  that  she  could  choose  himself 
"I  m  Just  starting.'  he  said,  and  I  can  t 
a.Tord  to  lose  a  patient  '  The  woman  chose 
Dr  Mayo 

Despite  "he  skepticism  that  he  enjoyed 
telling  abou',  Dr  Mayo,  who  become  o(B- 
cially  a  s'in^eun  at  the  clinic  In  1931.  rap- 
idly won  a  reputation  as  an  outstanding 
practitioner,  and  particularly  as  a  plonetr 
m  a  one-stiige  operation  for  cancer  of  the 
lower  colon  and  rectum 

At  the  Mayo  Foundation  for  MedUnl  Edu- 
cation and  Research  in  Rochester  a  depart- 
ment of  the  graduate  school  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  he  rose  through  the  academic 
ranks   to   become   \  professor  of   surgery   in 

1947 

During  World  War  II.  Dr  Mayo  served  in 
the  Army  .Medical  Corps,  holding  executive 
positions  at  hospitals  In  Charleston.  SC. 
and  in  New  Guinea  Until  ordered  to  stop. 
he  rode  on  several  missions  aboard  bombers 
In  the  Pacific,  and  when  he  left  active  duty 
in   1946  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel 

A  ipeclallst  in  abdominal  surgery,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  colon.  Dr  M:i>o  was  the  edi- 
tor of  Postgraduate  Medicine  nnd  the  author 
of  hundreds  of  scholarly  papers  that  ap- 
pe.ired  m  that  publication  and  such  others 
as  the  American  Journal  of  Surgery  the 
Journal  of  the  .American  Medical  As.sotia- 
Uon  aud  Clinics  01  North  .America. 


At  his  death,  he  had  c<impleted  work  on 
his  autoblogrsphy.  which  Is  scheduled  for 
publication  soon  by  Doubleday  according  to 
his  son  Edward 

In  the  postwar  years  Dr  Mayo  became  a 
gM\eriH'r  "f  the  clinic  and  a  member  of  a 
national  iidvlHory  group  ta  the  Veteriins  Ad- 
mlnlstr:«tion  and  of  the  national  medical 
advisory  board  <>t  the  American  Legion  And 
he  continued  to  maintain  a  bu.sy  pace  as  a 
surgeon 

In  1963  during  the  Korean  war  Senator 
Edward  J  Thye.  Minnesota  Republican  pro- 
posed Dr  Mayo  as  in  .ilternate  (lelegate  Ui 
the  eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Na'l.ins 

AND  HERE  I   A.M   " 

The  white-haired,  brown-eyed  surge<'jn.  m 
his  usual  rumpled  attire,  told  an  interviewer 
for  The  New  V  .rker  how  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment .irrlved 

I  wivs  operating  at  the  clinic  one  morning 
last  sunimer  when  a  call  came  through  fmni 
Senator  Thye  I  waa  deep  in  !*onu'«>ne  s  .ibdo- 
men.  and  nalur.illy  could  not  take  the  call 
When  I  tln.illy  l.ilkod  with  the  Senator  late 
that  day  he  told  me  I  was  to  become  -iii 
altfrnale  delegate,  and  here  I  .un   ' 

Dr  Mayo  said  that  he  had  prepared  for  his 
new  assignment  by  reading  everything  I 
could  lay  my  hatiU.s  in  .itiout  the  United 
Nations   ■ 

■  .And  when  1  came  here  and  saw  the  real- 
ity of  the  situation,  the  place  itsell  .ttid  the 
people  he  went  on.  T  obtained  .still  an- 
other undersunuliiig  <if  the  problems  What 
had  been  aiadenilc  in  the  books  suddenly 
became  real  I  .un  I.ijuuiated  and  consider 
It   a   wonderful   siibhatlcil   from   the  clinic 

TOLD    'P  BRAINWA.'illlNG 

In  his  most  dramatic  episode  it  the  United 
Natums  Dr  Mayo  told  nf  Communist  brain- 
washing methfxls  used  to  extract  confes- 
sions of  germ  warfare  from  American  pris- 
oners. 

The  total  picture  presented  Is  one  o[ 
human  beings  reduced  to  a  status  lower  than 
that  of  animals,  filthy  full  of  lice,  festered 
wounds  full  of  miigKots;  their  sickness  regti- 
l.ited  to  a  point  just  shnrt  of  death;  un- 
shaven without  halrctita  or  baths  for  as 
much  as  a  year,  men  in  rags  exposed  to  'he 
elements,  led  with  ciirefuUv  mea.sured  mini- 
mum qtiantltles  and  lowest  quality  of  totta 
and  unsanltarv  water  served  nUen  In  rustv 
can.s.  Isolated,  faced  with  squads  of  trained 
Interrogators,  bullied  lnce.s.santlv  deprived 
ol  uleep  and  browbeaten  into  mental  anguish 

■We  must  remember  that  all  this  was  not 
done  ivi  mere  senseless  brutality:  it  wius  done 
t(jr  one  single  purpose  to  make  free  men 
serve    Communist    ambitions.' 

In  l'J54.  when  Republican  strategists  In 
Minnesota  were  inenllonlng  Dr  Mayo  as  a 
candidate  to  oppose  Senator  Hubert  H  Hum- 
phrey. Dr  Mayo  informed  President  Dwishi 
D  Elsenhower  that  he  would  not  run  "I  .im 
a  doctor,  not  a  politician."  he  sAld 

In  the  same  year  he  was  also  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  .\s.soclatlon  lor  the 
Unitt'd    Nations 

In  1956.  President  Elsenhower  designated 
Dr  .Mayo  .-ui  one  of  his  personal  representa- 
tives .It  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Nepal, 
Mahendra  Blr  Blkram  Shad  Deva  Dr.  Mayo 
participated  in  the  ceremonies  riding  on  the 
back  of  a  brocaded  elephant  Uiter.  acting 
on  Dr  Mayo's  suggestion,  the  King  and  his 
Queen  visited  the  United  Nations  and  then 
made  a  special  trip  to  Rochester  iind  the 
Mayo    home 

A     DOZEN     OPtRATtONS     A     DAY 

In  later  years.  Dr  Mayo  maintained  a  busy 
schedule  ol  surt^ery.  performing  .is  many  as 
a  dozen  operations  In  a  '  morning  '  that  usu- 
ally began  at  6  26  A  M  and  ended  sometime 
.iround  4  PM. 

There  is  a  lot  of  luck  to-surgerj.    he  once 
declared 

■  Not  long  ago.  I  had  one  hundred  ;iiid 
three    consecutive   cases    without    an   opera- 


tive or  postoperative  death  Then  I  had  three 
deaths  In  a  week  " 

After  his  retirement  from  the  cUulc.  hn 
waa  active  as  a  member  of  the  board 
regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  H- 
also  served  on  the  board  of  Mutual  of  OmaK  i 
He  held  a  number  of  honorary  degrees  ari.i 
decorations  and  was  a  member  of  numeroiM 
professional  organlzatk)ns 

■When    I    am    your   doctor.  ■    he   once   saM 
I  try  to  imagine  the  kind  of  doctor  I'd  like 
If  I  were  you    Then  I  try  to  be  that  kind  ..; 
doctor  ■■ 


COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION  .ACT  OF   1968 

-Mr    PERCY    Mr    President,  last  week 
a  group  of  S?nators  joined  in  introdur- 
in«  the  Community  Self-Determinatio;, 
Act  of   1968    It  i.s  an  exciting  new  con- 
cejil  whereby  citizens  can  join  to  ren(-,\ 
tlieir  community  tlirough  the  private  en 
teriMi.se  procc'<;.s  Support  ha.s  come  fro:^ 
leading  bu.sine.s.smen.  labor  leaders,  rural 
and   urban   .si)ecialists.   and   communif. 
repre.sentatives  themselves.  It  is  impor 
tant   to  receive  such  wide  support  b.' 
caiLse  all  .'lectors  of  society  would  ha\. 
a  role  to  play  in  the  success  of  the  pn 
«ram. 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president  of  the  du 
tinis'ui.shed  National   Industrial  Conle: 
ence  Board,  sent  a  telegram  to  me  on  il.  ■ 
day  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  Be 
cau.se   the   National    Industrial   Confer 
ence  Board  is  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial business  groups  in  the  Nation,  I  ir  - 
vite    the   attention    of   Senators   to   h;- 
telegram  expressing  support  for  the  Self- 
Determination  Act: 

Re   your   telegram   let   me  express   my   lui- 
mirallon  for  the  legislation  as  a  major  .-!•  ' 
m   the  solution   of   the  problems  of   the  Ui  - 
advantaged     Reitret   inability   to   be   prese; 
at  press  conference  due  to  conflicting  ^choi: 
ule  Olfer  every  wish  for  success  and  congr.i' 
ulallons   to  you  and   your  colleagues  m   '.  i 
Congress   fi>r   your  eiforts  m   thU  inipori.o. 
iire.i 


THE  VALUE  OF  FEDERAL  CROP 
INSURANCE  IN  INDIANA 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  value 
of  Federal  crop  insurance  and  the  im- 
picdictabilily  of  weather  both  wen: 
demon.strated  graphically  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  last  year. 

Normally,  Indiana  is  not  a  ln^;h-los-; 
State  for  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  an  a.uency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Freeze  is  per- 
hap.s  ihe  bit;t;est  threat  to  Indiana  crops, 
and  over  the  last  20  years.  FCTC  lia.s  pai'il 
45  percent  of  its  Indiania  losses  for 
freeze  damage  Drought  and  exce.'^s  mois- 
ture account  iibout  equally  for  another 
26  percent,  insects  more  than  19  percent, 
and  other  minor  lo.ss  causes  account  for 
the  other  10  percent. 

But  m  1967.  when  everything  pointed 
to  a  ^ood  corn  crop.  hea\T  rains  .^et  m 
before  harvest.  Farmers  could  not  sei 
machlneo"  into  the  cornfields,  and  the 
rains  conimucd  for  .some  time.  -As  a  con- 
.^equence.  a  third  of  the  farmers  carrymc: 
FCTC  corn  iivsurance  were  paid  ncarlv 
S627.000  m  loss  claims  by  FCIC  aivl 
nearly  one-third  of  tho.se  with  soybean 
protection  collected  another  §303.000 
The  total  1967  FCIC  loss  payment  m 
Indiana,  nearly  $957,000.  was  the  highest 
1-year  total  ever  paid  m  the  State,  and 
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more  than  double  the  next  highest  of 
«402,000  paid  the  previous  year.  Indiana 
■Uieat  losses  were  insignificant  in  1967. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Indiana  haa 
I  ,pt  pace  with  the  Nation  by  more  than 
iipling  participation  by  farmers  In 
FCICs  all-risk  crop  Insurance  program 
over  the  last  7  years.  This  year  nearly 
8  000  PCIC-insured  farmers  of  Indiana 
carry  nearly  $19  million  in  Federal  crop 
insurance  protection— more  than  four 
limes  the  amount  that  Indiana  farmers 
carried  in  1961.  Meanwhile,  nationally. 
the  program  was  expanding  more  than 
tliree  times  so  that  today  more  than  a 
third  of  a  million  farmers  in  39  States 
r.ow  carry  more  than  $900  miUion  in  pro- 
tection on  25  separate  crops  covering 
,.ver  20  million  acres. 

Of  notable  sisnilicance,  I  think,  is  the 
increasing  value  of  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance to  farmers  in  obtaining  bank  credit 
•or  operatitv;  costs  and  expansion.  As  the 
iivcrage  farmers  higher  operating  costs 
.md  narrowing'  profit  margins  make  his 
tinanclal  risk  greater  each  year— his  need 
lor  credit  increa.-^es  also.  More  and  more, 
i  understand,  banks  are  considering  a 
farmer  who  carries  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance a  sounder  risk  because  his  PCIC 
policy  guarantees  him  approximately  his 
production  costs,  come  what  may. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
,ind  its  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion is  to  be  commended  for  having  op- 
I  rated  this  program  on  such  a  business- 
like basis  that  all  losses  have  been  paid 
out  of  premium  income  over  the  last 
two  decades. 


INFLATIONARY    IMPACT    OF    $10 
BILLION  TAX  INCREASE 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
:nc;  the  recent  debate  over  the  10-percent 
.  uitax  increase.  I  stated  frequently  that 
uch  a  tax  increase  could  very  possibly 
lesult  in  higher  rather  than  lower 
prices. 

Tliere  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First, 
the  more  than  $3  billion  increase  in  cor- 
;)oratlon  income  taxes  is  likely  in  many 
.ases  to  be  pa.ssed  on  to  consumers  in 
lugher  prices.  This  is  obvious  in  the  case 
of  public  utility  corporations  which  are 
allowed  by  State  or  public  service  regu- 
latory bodies  to  fix  their  prices  at  a  rate 
that  will  give  them  a  particular  return. 
As  taxes  increase  their  costs  and  re- 
duce their  return,  the  corporation  will  be 
allowed  to  increase  its  prices  to  recover 
tlie  loss  and  continue  to  maintain  its 
return. 

Other  corporations,  enjoying  monopo- 
listic or  semimonopolistic  positions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  public  utUities,  will  also 
tend  to  pass  their  taxes  on  to  the  con- 
.sumer.  .     . 

Second,  employees  who  find  their  in- 
comes reduced  by  the  corporation  in- 
come tax— and  they  will  be  reduced  by 
some  $7  billion— will  be  pressing  hard 
[or  wage  increases  to  maintain  their 
take-home  pay.  If  they  belong  to  militant 
labor  unions  or  have  sympathetic  em- 
ployers, they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  do 

this. 

The   higher   wages,   of   course,   are  a 

cost — a  cost  that  every  cost- accounting 

system  In  America  tends  to  Incorporate 

into  prices.  The  result:  a  hike  In  prices. 
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Mr.  President,  the  irony  of  all  this  is 
that  the  prime  economic  purpose  of  the 
$10  billion  tax  hike  was  to  stem  inflation. 
Indeed  most  of  the  economic  asgument 
centered  on  its  anU-inflatlonary  impact. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  a  fine  first-page  article,  written  by 
Richard  P.  Janssen,  exploring  this  ironic 
inflationary'  element  of  the  surtax  in  in- 
teresting detail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Outi-ook;  Appraisal  of  Citirent  Trfnps 

IN     BtrSINESS     AND     FINANCE 

Care  to  chip  In  on  .someone  else^s  .surt  .x? 
The  question  isn't  the  liscal  frivolity  it  might 
seem.  Regardless  of  how  emphatically  you  say 
no  it's  quite  possible  that  Individuals  \v  ill 
help  shoulder  the  extr.i  tax  load  in.iw.sed  on 
sonie  of  the  country's  mightiest  corporatioii.s. 
That  m  effect,  is  what  will  happen  to 
whatever  extent  they  succeed  in  raising  prices 
to  offset  the  10^;.  surcharge  that  they,  like 
Individuals,  now  must  pay. 

Basically,  of  course.  Federal  ^"cr.s  expect 
the  surtax  to  eventually  slow  ir.e  p;ice  ol 
price  and  wage  inflation  bv  dr.dninb'  off  pri- 
vate purchasing  ixjwer.  ■Mo.-t  bur,ine.-,-smen 
will  find  their  markets  just  aren't  ;is  strong 
as  they  have  been,  a  Government  ( cnnomi.st 
predicts,  so  that  ultimately  they'll  have  to 
pare  hack  some  price  increases  ..nd  rescind 
or  forego  others  altogether. 

But  already  there  are  scattered  signs  of 
companies  trying  to  "pass  through"  the  sur- 
tax to  their  customers.  Public  utilit.es  have 
attracted  attention  by  talk  of  simply  Uickii^g 
on  to  monthly  bills  an  amount  that  would 
shunt  forward  to  householders  the  fu.l 
amount  of  the  extra  Federal  levy.  or.  a  ter- 
natelv.  asking  state  authorities  to  let  them 
raise  regular  rates  accordini'ly. 

Businessmen  In  general  axe  no  less  im- 
bued by  a  deep-rooted  drive  to  preserve  their 
pront  margins,  an  emotion  that's  been  sub- 
ject to  considerable  frustration  of  late  be- 
cause of  rapidly  rising  wages. 

And  just  as  they  were  st.artlng  to  restore 
more  pleasing  pre-tax  profits,  the  table  be- 
low shows,  the  real  reward  of  a  fattening 
annual  rate  of  after-tax  profits  was  suddenly 
stripped  away  as  the  surtax  look  efTect  retro- 
active to  Jan.  1 : 


lln  tiiiionil 
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1st  quarter  1967 
2d  quarter  1967. 
3d  quarter  1967  .. 
4th  quarter  1967 
1st  qu:.rtcr  1958 


J79.9 
30.3 
E0.8 
85.4 
S8.9 


J4>  1 
47.3 
47.6 
b&.3 
49.1 


For  the  June  quarter,  m.-oinplete  returns 
■^UB-'est  businesses  by-and-laree  managed  ta 
recover  their  stride  toward  hieher  profits, 
thanks  both  to  still-booming  output;  .md  to 
price  increases. 

From  the  standpoint  of  John.son  Admin- 
istration economic  strategists,  of  course,  it 
would  be  best  If  corporate  taxpayers  abstain 
from  any  efforts  to  offset  the  surcharge  by 
raising  prices.  If  higher  readings  on  the  con- 
sumer price  index  Hre  traced  to  the  surtax, 
they're  well  aware,  it  would  undercut  their 
antl- Inflationary  argument  and  perhaps 
seriously  set  back  the  whole  cause  of  fiscal 
flexibility. 

For  a  range  of  reasons,  key  officials  stress 
that  they  don't  expect  the  corporate  surtax 
to  touch  off  a  huge  wave  of  price  increases. 
Against  total  business  sales  of  well  over  $1 
trtlllon  dollars,  the  extra  $3  bllllon-plus 
annually  of  surcharge  shouldn't  loom  nearly 


so  large  a  factor  as,  for  Instance,  a  fat  new 
wage  contract.  "If  a  businessman  finds  It  so 
easy  to  raise  his  prices"  that  he'd  do  It  be- 
c^iise  of  something  as  small  as  the  surtax, 
a  top  tax  planner  taunts,  "why  the  hell 
didn't  he  do  It  before?" 

In  this  w.-^v,  he  rather  carthlly  expresses  a 
dry  economic  theory  that  Government  men 
now  urgently  hope  will  prove  valid  In  prac- 
tice It  holds  that  businesses  always 
maximi/e  prol.ts.  sellinE;  prices  and  produc- 
tion -it  tiie  level  which  produces  the  highest 
return.  .Simple  logic  dictates  that  a  company 
making  the  maximum  possible  profit  couldn't 
make  an  even  liigher  one,  the  theory  goes,  no 
matter  how  hard  it  tried. 

P.  vcholoev  imposes  a  related  restraint  on 
th  i.e  who'd'  trv  U)  p.iFs  ;.long  the  tax  In- 
creases, the  fiscal  analysts  assert  If  a  com- 
panv  president  were  to  cite  the  surtax  as  a 
reason  lor  raising  prl.-es.  they  claim,  he'd  be 
confe.sslng  that  he  liadnt  been  doing  as  well 
by  his  stockholders  all  along  as  he  could 
liave 

At  the  moment,  thout-h.  no  one  .-eems 
confident  about  bu.slne.ss  conforming  com- 
pletely to  the  theory  that  corporate  taxes 
aren't  pas.sed  forward.  The  idea  that  busi- 
nesses alwavs  maximize  profits,  for  one  thing, 
is  lar  from"  being  an  undisputed  axiom  ^of 
economics.  Rather  than  always  aiming  f.^r 
the  largest  possible  lump  sum  of  profit  im- 
mediatelv.  some  analysts  challenge,  corpo- 
rate chiefs  may  often  liave  other  corsidera- 
tions.  such  as  staying  out  of  the  antitrust 
limelight  or  retraining  customer  pood  will 
for  the  longer  haul.  Many  companies,  they 
stispect.  often  aim  at  more  modest  .ind  !)re- 
clse  targets  as  .^  certain  percentage  of  return 
on  investment  or  desired  level  of  jx-r-share 
earnings. 

So  it  wouldn't  .•=urprise  the  seers  to  see 
some  companies  striving  to  divert  their  sur- 
tax to  others  "We  might  be  petting  .some 
one-shot  effects  on  the  cost-of-living"  from 
l.x-prompted  price  hikes,  one  concedes,  and 
then  a  second  round  as  industrial  customers 
seek  to  cover  higher  prices  of  supplies  by 
marking  up  their  own  wares.  Reports  that 
some  big  New  York  banks  are  anestheti/mg 
their  emploves  aeainst  the  deeper  tax  bite 
by  special  pay  raises  show  that  pervcr.se  ef- 
fects on  wages  are  possible,  too. 

Indeed,  on  another  front  the  John.son  Ad- 
ministration .tself  can  be  seen  openly  argu- 
ing that  corporations  increasinely  do  pass  on 
a  portion  of  their  profit  nx  burden  to  cnn- 
sumers  The  aim  is  to  persuade  our  European 
trading  partners  that  the  US.  should  be 
allowed  to  spur  exports  by  rebating  a  portion 
of  income  taxes  the  wav  other  nations  re- 
bate sales-tvpe  taxes  which  are  explicitly 
passed  on  to  tor.sumers-  To  that  end.  the  m- 
r.uential  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment testified  m  Congress  last  month 
that  "modern  economic  analysis  supports  the 
common  view  of  businessmen  that  at 
least  part  of  the  corporation  pr'fits  tax  is 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
to  buvers." 

-mere  is.  fortunately,  one  spot  of  common 
ground  m  tins  contentious  area,  Tlie  longer 
a  corporate  tix  is  ir.Uct.  it's  v.idely 
agreed,  the  more  it  tends  to  become  •bui.t 
ill"  to  the  countrv's  cost  and  price  structure. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  the  same 
phrase  so  often  heard  during  the  l.eht  to 
obt-ain  the  tax  increase  might  be  equally  ap- 
propriate in  considering  when  to  remove  it: 
'The  sooner  the  better  " 

RICHARD  F.  Janssen. 


LT.  COMDR.  ROBERT  M.  GERTZ 
Mr.  EKDDD.  Mr.  President,  on  July  31. 
1968.  one  of  my  constituents,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Robert  M.  Gertz.  from  Hamden,  Conn., 
will  be  retired  from  active  Naval  service 
at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center. 
Bethesda,  Md. 
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with  him  throughout  Ms  life  Once  at  a 
•olemn  ataff  conference,  he  reported  a  per- 
plexing problem — a  patient  who  most  have 
swallowed  an  octopua  egg  '  Aa  his  colleagues 
looked  on.  Dr  Mayo  produced  a  specially  pre- 
pired  X-ray  on  which  could  be  seem  a  stom- 
ach harboring  the  unmistakable  outline  of 
an    )c:opus 

To  moet  people,  including  his  patients  he 
Wis  known  as  Chuck  M.iybe  they  start  by 
calling  me  Doctor  Mayo,  '  he  once  said  of  his 
patients,    'but  il  doesn't  last  " 

A  pRiscrros  graduatx 

Dr  Mayo  received  his  secondary  education 
at  the  Hill  School  m  PotUsr.>wn  Pa  .  between 
19ia  and  1917.  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  m  1931  Five  years  later 
he  was  awarded  nls  M  D  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

During  the  second  year  uf  his  medical 
training,  he  was  afflicted  with  rheumatic 
fever  and  forced  to  leave  school  for  a  year 
Later  he  said  If  I  h.ul  to  repeat  anything. 
I  think  I'd  repeat  that,  much  .is  I  hated  It  I 
think  every  doctor  ought  to  be  sick  early  in 
his  career  I  d  '.ik'.'  xi  see  every  youni?  dix-tor 
feel  pain  ' 

.M'ter  his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Dr  Mayo  served  .is  an  in- 
terne f.>r  i  vear  at  the  R»>bert  I'uclcer  Hospital 
in  ciayre  P.\.  .iiid  between  1^37  and  1931. 
when  he  wis  a*  irded  .in  MS  in  surgery  by 
the  University  A  Minnesota,  he  held  a  fel- 
lowship in  surgery  at  the  Mayo  Foundation 

In  a  series  of  ar^lfles  written  about  the 
Mayo  Clinic  for  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
he  recalled  that  he  was  subjected  to  consld- 
er.ible  scrutiny  during  the  years  "f  his  fel- 
lowship—-or  residence  b^eHU.-e  of  his  :amlly 
connections 

•I  figured  he  said.  I  was  going  to  liave 
to  ^et  down  Just  a  little  bit  earlier  and  stay 
a  UtUe  bit  later  " 

DR.    CHAiU-I£'S    SOS 

One  aged  patient,  upon  hearing  his  name, 
told  him  You  aren  t  Doctor  Will  and  ynu 
area  t  D<>cti.r  Charlie  You  cant  be  Doctor 
Mayo  ' 

Upon  being  told  that  bis  physician  was 
D<>-n>ir  Charlie  s  son.  the  patient  gave  the 
young  m.in  a  jearching  look  and  declared. 
•  Well.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  other  smart  fathers 
who  h.id  dumb  sons  ' 

Dr  Mayus  youthful  appearance  »lso  de- 
terred some  patients  trom  consenting  tj  use 
him  as  their  surgeon  To  one.  who  asked 
who  should  perform  her  gall  bladder  sur- 
gery the  doctor  recommended  a  surgeon  who 
had  performed  thousands  of  such  operations, 
but  added  that  she  could  choose  himself: 
"Im  Just  starting."  he  said,  and  I  can  t 
afTord  to  lose  a  patient  '  The  woman  chose 
Dr  Mayo 

Despite  the  skepticism  that  he  enjoyed 
telling  about,  Dr  Mayo,  who  become  ofB- 
cially  a  surgeon  at  the  clinic  in  1931.  rap- 
idly won  a  rep'ititlon  .as  an  outstanding 
practitioner,  and  particularly  as  a  pioneer 
in  a  one-stage  operation  for  cancer  of  the 
lower  colon  and  rectum 

At  the  Mayo  Foundatrn  for  Medlc.il  Edu- 
cation and  Research  in  Rochester,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  graduate  school  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  he  r  ise  through  the  academic 
ranks  to  become  i  professor  of  surgery  in 
1947. 

During  \V-ir!d  War  II  Dr  Mayo  served  In 
the  .\rmy  Medical  Corps,  holding  executive 
positions  at  hospitals  in  Charleston,  S  C  . 
and  m  New  Guinea  Until  ordered  to  stop, 
he  rode  on  several  missions  aboard  bombers 
in  the  Pacific,  and  when  he  left  active  duty 
m   1946  he  held  the  rank  of  colonel. 

.\  specialist  In  abdominal  surgery,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  colon.  Dr  M.iyo  was  the  edi- 
tor of  Postgraduate  Medicine  .ind  the  author 
of  hundreds  of  scholarly  papers  that  ap- 
peared In  that  publication  and  such  others 
as  the  American  Journal  of  Surgery,  the 
Journal  of  the  .American  Medical  Asso<!a- 
Uua  and  Clliucs  of  North  America. 


\t  his  death,  he  had  completed  work  on 
his  autobiography,  which  Is  scheduled  for 
publiration  soon  by  Doubleday.  according  to 
his  son  Rdward 

In  the  postwar  years  Dr  Mayo  became  a 
governor  of  the  clinic  and  a  member  of  a 
national  advisory  group  W)  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration and  of  the  national  medical 
advisory  board  of  the  American  I.,eglon  And 
he  continued  to  maintain  a  busy  pace  as  a 
surgeon 

In  1953.  during  the  Korean  war.  Senator 
Edward  J  Thye,  Minnesota  Republican  pro- 
posed Dr  Mayo  ;ia  .in  alternate  rteleeate  to 
the  eighth  General  .\ssembly  of  the  United 
Nations 

"AND  HFRE  I   AM" 

The  whue-halred,  brown-eyed  surgeon,  in 
his  usual  rumpled  alllre,  told  an  interviewer 
for  The  New  Vorkt-r  how  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment arrived 

I  was  operating  at  the  clinic  one  morning 
l.ist  summer  when  a  call  came  through  from 
.Sen.-itor  Tliye  I  was  deep  in  someone's  ;ibdo- 
men.  and  naturally  could  not  lake  the  call 
When  I  finally  l.ilked  with  the  Senator,  late 
that  day.  he  told  me  I  was  to  become  .in 
aliernale  delegate,  and  here  I  .im 

Dr  Mayo  said  that  he  had  prepared  for  his 
new  assignment  by  reading  everything  I 
could  lay  my  hand.s  on  about  the  United 
Nations   ■ 

•  .\n(l  when  I  came  here  and  .saw  the  real- 
ity of  the  situation,  the  place  itself  and  the 
jieople.  '  he  went  on.  "I  obtained  stlU  an- 
other undersUindlng  of  the  problems  What 
had  been  ncademlc  lu  the  books  suddenly 
became  real  I  .an  f<isclnaled  and  consider 
It  a  'Aonderful  sabbatical  from   the  t  llnic 

TOIJJ  or  B«AlNWA.«iHINC 

In  his  most  dramatic  epl.s<Kle  at  the  United 
Nntl ons  Dr  Mayo  told  of  Communist  brain- 
washing methods  used  to  extract  confes- 
sions of  germ  warfare  from  American  pris- 
oners 

"The  total  picture  presented  Is  one  of 
human  beings  reduced  to  a  status  lower  than 
that  of  animals:  tlllhy.  full  of  lice  festered 
wounds  (uil  of  mfiggots;  their  .sickness  reitu- 
lated  to  a  point  Just  short  of  death:  un- 
shH\en  without  haircuts  or  baths  tor  .is 
much  as  a  year,  men  In  rags  cxp<ised  to  'he 
elements,  led  with  cnrefullv  measured  mini- 
mum quantities  and  lowest  quality  of  food 
and  unsanitary  water,  served  L>ften  In  rustv 
cans,  isolated,  faced  with  squads  of  trained 
Interrogators,  bullied  Incessantly,  deprived 
of  sleep  and  browbeaten  Into  mental  anguish 

"We  must  remember  that  all  this  was  not 
done  as  mere  senseless  bruiahtv:  it  was  ilone 
for  one  single  purpose  to  make  free  men 
serve   Communist    ambitions.  " 

In  1954.  when  Republican  strategists  In 
Minnesota  were  menlloiiing  Dr  Mayo  as  a 
candidate  to  oppose  Senator  Hubert  H  Hum- 
phrey, Dr  Mayo  informed  President  Dwight 
D  Elsenhower  that  he  would  not  run  "I  .im 
a  doctor,  not  a  pt)lltlciaM."  he  said 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  also  elected  presi- 
dent oi  the  American  .\ssoolatlon  lor  the 
United   Nations. 

In  1966,  President  Eisenhower  designated 
Dr  Mayo  as  one  of  his  personal  representa- 
tives at  the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Nepal, 
Mahendra  Blr  Blkram  Shad  Deva  Dr  Mavo 
participated  In  the  ceremonies  riding  on  the 
back  of  ,1  brocaded  elephant  Later,  acting 
on  Dr  Mayo's  suggestion,  the  King  and  his 
Queen  visited  the  United  Nations  and  then 
made  a  special  trip  to  Rochester  and  the 
Mayo    liome. 

A     DOZEN     OPERATIONS     A     DAY 

In  later  years.  Dr.  Mayo  maintained  a  busy 
schedule  of  surgery,  periorming  .ts  many  as 
a  dozen  operations  In  a  morning"  that  usu- 
ally bc^an  at  6  2.S  \  M  and  ended  sometime 
.iround  4  PM. 

There  is  a  lot  of  luck  to-surgery,    he  once 
declared 

"Not  long  ago,  I  had  one  hundred  und 
three    consecutive   cases    without    an   opera- 


tive or  postoperative  death.  Then  I  had  thre«> 
deaths  In  a  week  " 

Alter  his  retirement  from  the  clinic,  h-- 
was  active  as  a  member  of  the  board  ! 
regenu  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  H- 
also  served  on  the  board  of  Mutual  of  Omah  i 
He  held  a  number  of  honorary  degrees  an! 
decorations  and  was  a  member  of  numero'M 
professional  organizations 

"When  I  am  your  doctor."  he  once  said 
•  I  try  to  imagine  the  kind  of  doctor  I'd  likr 
If  I  were  you.  Then  I  try  to  be  that  kind  ..i 
doctor" 
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COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION  ACT  OP   1968 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
a  group  of  Senators  joined  in  introduc- 
ing the  Community  Self-Determlnation 
Act  of  1968  It  is  an  exciting  new  cor,- 
copt  whereby  citizens  can  join  to  rene-v 
llieir  community  tiirough  the  private  r;. - 
terpri.se  process.  Support  has  come  fron, 
leading  busines.smen.  labor  leaders,  rural 
and  urban  specialists,  and  communitv 
representatives  themselves.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  receive  such  wide  support  b- - 
cau.se  all  .sectors  of  society  would  hav' 
a  role  to  play  in  the  success  of  the  pi'^- 
K'ram. 

H.  Bruce  Palmer,  president  of  the  d^^ 
tingui.shed  National  Industrial  Conft : - 
ence  Board,  sent  a  telegram  to  me  on  t!  ■ 
day  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  Be- 
cause the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  is  one  of  the  most  influer- 
llal  business  groups  in  the  Nation,  I  ii  - 
vite  the  attention  of  Senators  to  1.:- 
telegram  expressing  support  for  the  Sel'  - 
Determination  Act: 

Re  your  telegram  let  me  express  my  ii- 
mlrallon  for  the  legislation  as  a  major  .-t.;i 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  d.  • 
advantaged  Ket-'ret  inability  to  be  presc 
at  press  conference  due  to  conflicting  schcc- 
ule  Offer  every  wish  for  success  and  congr.^  - 
ulatlons  to  you  and  your  colleagues  m  '.:.■ 
Congress  lor  your  ellorts  in  thla  impori.i:' 
area 


THE  VALUE  OP  f^EDERAL  CROi' 
INSURANCE  IN  INDIANA 

Mr.   BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the   \a;..f 
of  Federal  crop  insurance  and  ihe  u;  - 
predictability     of     weather     both     ver- 
demonstrated    eraphically   in   the  Sta' 
of  Indiana  last  year. 

Normally.  Indiana  is  not  a  hi^h-lo- 
State    for   the   Federal   Crop   Insurau. 
Corporation,  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Amicullure.  Freeze  is  pcr- 
liaps  the  biggest  threat  to  Indiana  crip. 
and  over  ihe  last  20  years.  FCIC  has  pa.  i 
45    i>ercent    of    its    Indiania    lo.sses    : 
freeze  damage  Drought  and  excels  moi> 
turc  account  about  equally   for  anothe; 
26  percent,  insects  more  than  19  pciceni, 
and  other  minor  lo.ss  tauses  account  for 
the  other  10  percent. 

But  in  1967.  when  everything  i)oint-ed 
to  a  '-^ood  corn  crop,  heavy  rams  .set  in 
before  harvest.  Farmers  could  not  get 
machinery  into  the  cornfields,  and  the 
rams  conlir.ucd  for  some  time.  As  a  con- 
sequence, a  third  of  the  farmers  carrying 
FCIC  corn  insurance  were  paid  ncarlv 
$627,000  in  loss  claims  by  FCIC  and 
nearly  one-third  of  those  v^ith  soybean 
protection  collected  another  $303,000 
The  total  1967  iTlC  loss  payment  m 
Indiana,  nearly  $957,000,  was  the  highest 
1-year  total  ever  paid  in  the  State,  and 


more  than  double  the  next  highest  of 
$402,000  paid  the  previous  year.  Indiana 
■vheat  losses  were  Insignificant  in  1967. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Indiana  haa 
.:rpt  pace  with  the  Nation  by  more  than 
■npling  participation  by  farmers  In 
P'CICs  all-risk  crop  Insurance  program 
iver  the  last  7  years.  This  year  nearly 
8  000  PCIC-insured  fanners  of  Indiana 
carry  nearly  $19  milUon  in  Federal  crop 
iM-urance  protection— more  than  four 
times  the  amount  that  Indiana  farmers 
carried  in  1961.  Meanwhile,  nationally. 
the  program  was  expanding  more  than 
three  times  so  that  today  more  than  a 
third  of  a  million  farmers  in  39  States 
now  carry  more  than  $900  milUon  in  pro- 
tection on  25  separate  crops  covering 
over  20  million  acres. 

Of  notable  significance,  I  think,  is  the 
Increasing  value  of  Federal  crop  insur- 
ance to  farmers  in  obtaining  bank  credit 
'^or  operatiivr  co.^ts  and  expansion.  As  the 
average  farmer's  higher  operating  costs 
and  narrowinir  profit  margins  make  his 
linanclal  risk  greater  each  year— his  need 
for  credit  increa-ses  also.  More  and  more. 
I  understand,  banks  are  considering  a 
farmer  who  carries  Federal  crop  in.sur- 
ance  a  sounder  risk  because  his  FCIC 
;)olicy  guarantees  him  approximately  his 
i  roduction  costs,  come  what  may. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  its  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
uon  is  to  be  commended  for  having  op- 
1  rated  this  program  on  such  a  buslness- 
l.ke  basis  that  all  losses  have  been  paid 
( ut  of  premium  income  over  the  last 
I'.vo  decades. 


INFLATIONARY    IMPACT    OP    $10 
BILLION  TAX  INCREASE 


Mr.  PROKMIRE  Mr.  President,  dur- 
u;  the  recent  debate  over  the  10-percent 
urtax  increase,  I  stated  frequently  that 
uch  a  tax  increase  could  very  possibly 
lesult  in  higher  rather  than  lower 
rices. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this:  First, 
t'le  more  than  $3  biUion  increase  in  cor- 
poration income  taxes  is  likely  in  many 
vases  to  be  passed  on  to  consumers  in 
i.igher  prices.  This  is  obvious  in  the  case 
of  public  utility  corporations  which  are 
allowed  by  State  or  public  service  regu- 
..uor>-  bodies  to  fix  their  prices  at  a  rate 
•  .at  will  give  them  a  particular  return. 
As  taxes  increase  their  costs  and  re- 
•ac"  their  return,  the  corporation  will  be 
.aiowed  to  increase  its  prices  to  recover 
the  loss  and  continue  to  maintain  its 
irturn. 

Other  corporations,  enjoying  monopo- 
listic or  .semimonopolistic  positions  simi- 
lar to  those  of  public  utilities,  will  also 
tend  to  pass  their  taxes  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Second,  employees  who  find  their  in- 
comes reduced  by  the  corporation  in- 
come tax— and  they  will  be  reduced  by 
some  $7  biUion— will  be  pressing  hard 
for  wage  increases  to  maintain  their 
take-home  pay.  If  they  belong  to  militant 
labor  imions  or  have  S3mipathetic  em- 
ployers, they  are  likely  to  be  able  to  do 
this. 

The   higher   wages,   of   course,   are  a 

cost — a  cost  that  every  cost- accounting 

system  In  America  tends  to  incorporate 

into  prices.  The  result:  a  hike  in  prices. 
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Mr.  President,  the  irony  of  all  this  Is 
that  the  prime  economic  purpose  of  the 
$10  billion  tax  hike  was  to  stem  inflation. 
Indeed  most  of  the  economic  ar^jument 
centered  on  its  anU-inflatlonary  impact. 

This  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal 
has  a  fine  first-page  article,  written  by 
Richard  F.  Janssen,  exploring  this  ironic 
inflationarj'  element  of  the  surtax  in  in- 
teresting detail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follo'ws: 
THE  Outlook:  Appraisal  of  CfTiRENT  Ttifnps 

IN     BUSINESS     AND     FINANCE 

Care  to  chip  In  on  someone  else's  surt  ,x? 
The  question  isn't  the  fiscal  frivolity  it  might 
seem  Regardless  of  how  emphatically  you  s.iy 
no  it's  quite  possible  that  individuuls  will 
help  shoulder  the  extni  tax  load  iir.posed  on 
some  of  the  country's  mighuest  corporations. 
That  in  effect,  is  what  will  happen  to 
whatever  extent  they  succeed  in  raising  prices 
to  offset  the  10 -c.  surcharge  that  they,  hke 
individuals,  now  must  pay. 

Baslcallv,  of  course.  Feder.al  ■  "crs  expect 
the  surtax  to  eventually  slow  ir.e  piice  of 
price  and  wage  Inflati'in  bv  dr.uning  off  pri- 
vate purchasing  power.  "Mo.-t  bUFine-vsmen 
will  find  their  markets  just  aren't  as  strung 
as  they  have  been,  a  Government  cconomi.st 
predicts,  so  that  ultimately  they'll  have  to 
pare  back  some  price  increases  ,:nd  rescind 
or  forego  others  altogether. 

But  already  there  are  scattered  tigns  of 
companies  trying  to  "pass  throuith"  tae  sur- 
tax to  their  customers.  Public  utilit.es  have 
attracted  attention  by  talk  of  simply  Uckiiig 
on  to  monthly  bills  an  amount  that  woulcl 
shunt  forward  to  householders  the  full 
amount  of  the  extra  Federal  levy.  or.  alter- 
nntelv.  asking  state  authoriti'-.s  to  let  them 
raise  regular  rates  accordlncly. 

Businessmen  in  general  la-e  no  less  im- 
bued by  a  deep-rooted  drive  to  preserve  their 
profit  margins,  an  emotion  that's  been  sub- 
ject to  considerable  frustration  of  l.ue  be- 
cause of  rapidly  rising  wages. 

And  just  as  they  were  starting  t.i  restore 
more  pleasing  pre-tax  profits,  the  table  be- 
low shows,  the  real  reward  of  a  fattening 
annual  rate  of  after-tax  profits  was  suddenly 
stripped  away  as  the  surtax  look  cnec.  retro- 
active to  Jan.  1 : 


Iln  billiontl 


Cofpofalc 
pretax 
pro  tit 


Corporate 

atter-lax 

protit 


Ut  quarter  1967 
2d  quailer  1967 
3ci  quarter  1%7 
4th  quartet  1967 
lstqu.irter  1968 


V9.9 
80.3 
80.8 
85.4 
88.9 


J47. 1 
47.3 
47.6 
M.3 
49.1 


For  the  June  quarter,  incomplete  returns 
<=uegest  bu.sinesses  by-and-lar«  manaeed  tJ 
recover  their  stride  toward  hieher  profits. 
thanks  both  to  stlll-boomlnft  output  and  to 
price  increases. 

From  the  standpoint  of  John.son  .Admin- 
istration economic  strategists,  of  course,  it 
would  be  best  if  corporate  taxpayers  abstain 
from  any  efforts  to  offset  the  surcharge  by 
raising  prices.  If  higher  readings  on  the  con- 
sumer price  index  are  uaced  to  the  surtax. 
they're  well  aware,  it  would  undercut  their 
anti-inflationary  argument  and  perhaps 
seriously  set  back  the  whole  cause  of  fiscal 
flexibility. 

For  a  range  of  reasons,  key  officials  stress 
that  they  don't  expect  the  corporate  surtax 
to  touch  oft  a  huge  wave  of  price  increases. 
Against  total  business  sales  of  well  over  $1 
trUllon  dollars,  the  extra  $3  bilUon-plus 
annually  of  surcharge  shouldn't  loom  nearly 


so  large  a  factor  as.  for  Instance,  a  fat  new 
wage  contract.  "If  a  businessman  finds  It  so 
easv  to  raise  his  prices"  that  he'd  do  it  be- 
cause of  something  as  small  as  the  surUx, 
a  top  tax  planner  taunts,  "why  the  hell 
didn't  he  do  it  before?" 

m  '.his  w?.v.  lie  rather  earthily  expresses  a 
dry  economic  theory  that  Government  men 
now  urgently  hope  will  prove  valid  in  prac- 
tice It  holds  that  businesses  always 
maximize  prolit^.  setting  prices  and  produc- 
tion at  the  level  which  produces  the  hiu-hest 
return.  Simple  logic  dictates  that  a  company 
making  the  tnaNimum  possible  profit  couldn't 
make  an  even  hieher  one,  the  theory  goes,  no 
matter  how  hard  it  tried. 

I',  v^holopy  !m!x>Ees  a  related  restraint  on 
t'n>:e  who'd  trv  M  pass  along  the  t^ix  in- 
creases, the  fipcal  analy.-^ts  a.ssert.  If  a  com- 
pany president  were  to  cite  the  surtax  as  a 
reason  for  raiping  prii-es,  they  claim,  lie'd  be 
confessing  that  he  hadn't  been  doing  as  well 
by  his  stockholders  all  along  as  he  could 
have. 

At  the  moment,  thoui'h,  no  one  .-eems 
confident  about  business  conforming  com- 
pletely to  the  theory  that  corporate  Uixes 
aren't  passed  foraard.  The  idea  that  busi- 
nes.ses  alwavs  maximize  profits,  lor  one  thing. 
is  lar  from  being  an  undisputed  axiom  of 
economics.  Rather  than  always  aiming  lor 
the  l.irgest  possible  lump  sum  of  profit  iin- 
mediatclv.  some  analysts  challenge,  corpo- 
rate cliiefs  may  r.ffn  have  other  cors;dera- 
tions,  such  as"  staying  out  c>f  the  antitrust 
limelight  or  retaining  customer  good  wall 
for  the  loneer  haul.  Many  companies,  they 
suspect,  often  aim  at  more  modest  and  pre- 
cise targets  as  :\  certain  percentage  of  return 
on  investment  or  desired  level  of  per-share 
earninus. 

So  I',  wouldn't  Eurpri-e  the  seers  to  see 
some  companies  striving  to  divert  their  sur- 
tax to  .-thers.  "We  might  be  gettincr  some 
one-shot  effects  on  the  cost-of-living"  from 
tiX-pronipted  price  hikes,  one  concedes,  and 
then  a  second  round  a-s  iiKhistrial  customers 
seek  to  cover  hit'her  prices  of  supplies  by 
marking  up  their  own  wares  Reports  that 
some  bie  New  York  banks  are  anesthcti/ing 
their  employes  against  the  deeper  tax  bite 
by  special  pay  raises  show  that  perverse  ef- 
fects on  wages  are  possible.  UX). 

Indeed,  on  another  front  the  John.son  .Ad- 
ministration itself  can  be  seen  openly  argu- 
ing that  corporations  increasingly  do  pass  f.n 
a  portion  of  their  profit  tix  burden  to  con- 
sumers. The  aim  Is  'o  persuade  our  European 
trading  partners  that  the  US.  should  be 
allowed  to  spur  exports  by  rebating  a  portion 
of  income  taxes  the  wav  other  nations  re- 
bate sales-tvpe  taxes  which  are  explicitly 
passed  on  to  co:isumpr:=  To  that  end.  the  in- 
lluenlial  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment testified  in  Congress  last  month 
that  "modern  economic  analysis  supports  the 
common  view  of  businessmen  that  at 
least  part  of  the  corporation  profits  tax  is 
passed  on  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
to  buvers." 

There  is,  fortunately,  one  spot  of  common 
ground  in  this  contentious  area  The  longer 
a  c.rporate  Uix  is  mtoct.  it's  widely 
agreed,  the  more  it  tends  to  become  "buiil 
in"  to  the  countrv's  cost  and  price  structure. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  the  same 
phrase  so  rften  lieard  during  the  light  to 
obUin  the  tax  increase  might  be  equally  ap- 
propriate in  considering  when  to  remove  it: 
"The  sooner  the  better." 

RICHARD  F.  Janssen. 


LT.  COMDR.  ROBERT  M.  GERTZ 
Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  July  31, 
1968.  one  of  my  constituents,  Lt.  Comdr. 
Robert  M,  Gertz.  from  Hamden.  Conn., 
will  be  retired  from  active  Naval  service 
at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center. 
Bethesda,  Md. 
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I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Commander 
Gertz  and  to  commend  hun  for  a  splen- 
did career  In  the  US    Navy 

Commander  Gertz  entered  the  US 
Navy  In  1945  as  an  apprentice  seaman 
and  over  the  next  23  years  rfise  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander  through 
hard  and  conn)etent  work  and  the  dili- 
gent pursuit  of  educational  op[X)rtuni- 
ties  In  1960  he  was  awarded  a  bachelor 
of  education  decree  and  a  major  in  psy- 
choloKy  from  the  University  of  Omaha 
and  m  1966  iie  was  awarded  the  deyree 
of  ma.stcr  of  education  with  a  ma)nr  in 
educational  administration  from  Tem- 
ple University 

Throughout  hus  career  Commander 
GerU  specialized  in  medical  work  .md 
technical  laboratory  work  As  a  medical 
service  corps  officer  he  worked  his  way 
up  to  the  important  position  which  he 
now  holds,  that  of  executive  as.sistant 
lor  cUnical  research  and  medical  educa- 
tion oX  the  US  Navy  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  academic  director  of  the  Naval  Den- 
tal Techniciaiis  School  at  the  Naval 
Training  Center  in  San  Diego.  Calif 

Commander  GerU  has  earned  several 
military  awards  including  the  U  S  Air 
Force  OuUstandmg  Unit  Citation  In  ad- 
dition, he  has  received  a  number  of  let- 
ters of  commendation  and  appreciation 
for  superior  performance  of  duty 

Commander  GerU  stands  out  ^us  an 
Inspiring  example  of  the  advancement 
and  development  of  which  our  young 
men  are  capable  In  the  service  of  the 
Armed  forces  of  this  country 

Commander  Gertz,  we  salute  you  on 
your  retirement  and  commend  you  for 
a  job  well  done 


RAILROAD  PASSENGEH  SERVICE 
DESERVE?   ATTENTION 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  the 
Comimttee  on  Commerce  is  presently  re- 
viewing the  t;iow;nt;  crisis  m  railroad 
passenger  service  As  a  member  of  that 
committee,  I  have  taken  an  active  in- 
terest m  the  financial  problems  currently 
facing  the  rail  mdustrv  and  I  am  anxious 
to  see  constructive  public  policy  evolve. 
I  am  encoura^'ed  by  the  public  attention 
which  has  been  g'Aen  to  tins  difficult 
issue. 

The  July  21  Indianapolis  SUr,  for  ex- 
ample published  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  passenger  service  problem,  ex- 
plaining the  history  of  the  financial 
crisis  as  well  as  the  present  status  of 
our  official  response  to  the  problem  I 
hope  that  everyone  in  my  home  Slate 
to<.ik  the  tune  to  read  this  instructive 
article  In  order  to  provide  those  who  do 
not  see  the  Star  regularly  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bnni;  themselves  up  to  date  on 
this  very  current  issue.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article,  entitled  Are 
Passenger  Trains  Pacing  Fate  of  Pas- 
>enge'  Pigeons?  "  be  printed  In  the 
Record 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wao  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rlcord, 
as  follows 

.\a.E  P*-i»tNi.LR  rR,\iN5  KstiNO  Fate  uf  P*s- 
st.N&ER  Pigeons'  Experimental  Hu.h- 
SPI.ED   t  \RRiLRS   May    Provide    Answer 

Bv   bl«phen  M    Augi 
Washinston  —It  tooli  only  44  minuies  and 
cost  W  cents  to  travel  the  44  nules  between 
IBoslon,   Mass  ,   and   Providence    R  I     In   1936 


on  what  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A  Hart- 
ford Railroad  billed  as  The  r..met  Stream- 
lined train  of  the  present  mrl  the  future  ' 

Today  in  an  era  of  jet  planes  and  super 
pxpreseways  the  •uinie  train  trip  same  num- 
ber uf  stop*  taKes  five  minutes  longer  aiid 
rius'a  »2  17  on   the  bankrupt   New   Haven 

Just  19  years  ago  a  U-jiveler  between  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  Chicago  rould  choose 
among  17  trains  dally  eight  on  -he  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  nine  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road And  he  could  remain  aboard  the  same 
sleeping  car  and  travel  on  to  Los  Angele* 

T.xlay,  there  are  only  four  direct  trains 
between  Wivshlngton  and  Chicago  and  it  is 
necessary  to  change  trains,  and  sometimes 
stauons,  u>  travel  west  of  Chicago, 

There  Is  little  doubt-  even  among  those 
outside  the  Industry  who  seek  continued  and 
better  tram  service  that  such  declines  as 
these  have  Intensified  In  number  especially 
during  the  past  Hi  years  as  passengers  have 
left  the  railroads,  lured  by  the  speed  of  the 
jetliner  and  the  convenience  of  the  private 
automobile 

In  the  piist  decade  alone,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  pernUtted  the 
railroads  to  discontinue  nearly  1  000  passen- 
ger trams  -and  more  are  leaving  the  rails 
almost  weekly  There  are  fewer  llian  i300 
trains  a  day  now  compared  with  more  than 
20  OOO  in  1929, 

Railroads  say  passenger  service  deficit*  are 
draining  reoources  they  badly  need  to  mod- 
ernize for  more  efficient  freight  handling 
They  chilm  to  have  Wwt  »484  million  hist 
year  alone  operating  passenger  trains  but 
this  Is  a  highly  debatable  Hgure,  and  not 
even  railroad  management  contends  It  could 
cut  cost*  by  this  amount  if  It  eliminated  all 
passenger  trams  tomorrow 

At  least  one  ICC  examiner,  an  organization 
of  railroad  passengers,  and  several  congress- 
men blame  railroad  management  for  not  only 
falling  to  encourage  but  .ictually  working 
to  discourage  passenger  traffic. 

But  says  Stuart  T  Saunders,  outspolcen 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  New  York 
Central  Transportation  Co  —the  nations 
largest  passenger-carrying  railroad 

'I  don't  thinlt  the  railroads — considering 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  have 
operated  — have  contributed  m  any  major 
degree  t-o  the  loss  of  passenger  service." 

He  added  m  an  Interview,  however  "There's 
the  greatest  amount  of  misunderstanding 
.ibout  this  problem  Everyone  is  trying  to 
draw  extremes  Rail  buffs  think  you  should 
retain  every  train  On  the  other  hand,  others 
say  you  ought  to  get  out  of  the  business 
entirely    There  must  be  a  middle  ground 

•Just  to  say  were  gi'lng  t-o  live  in  the 
Victorum  age  is  pure  stupidity  Youve  got  to 
re-examine  the  whole  picture  on  just  what 
does  the  public  actually  need— and  not  on 
nostalgia  ' 

Penn  Central  claims  a  passenger  service 
loss  last  year  of  »«6  million 

Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central 
merged  earlier  this  year  but  they.  too.  had 
downgraded  their  passenger  service  prior  to 
merger  with  a  device  ralln^ds  frequently  use 
called    consolidation 

The  Pennsy  "consolidated"  its  famed 
Broadway  Limited  with  the  General  -thus 
eliminating  one  round  trip  daily  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  without  the  need  to 
-.eelt  perinlfuiion  from  any  state  regulatory 
agency   or   the   ICC 

The  New  York  Centrals  etiually  famous 
20lh  Century  Limited— lor  which  It  used  to 
roll  out  a  red  carpet  at  New  Yorlc  CItys 
Grand  Central  Tcrininal  was  combined  with 
another  train  and  the  name  was  eliminated 
altogether 

In  the  s.\n»e  Held,  the  ICC  launched  for 
the  first  time — an  investigation  into  the 
practices  of  the  Southern  Pacltlc  Co  to  de- 
termine whether  .i  railroad  was  providing 
adequate  piiAsenger  service  The  Investiga- 
tion was  sUirted  .it  Uie  request  of  several 
Southwestern   ^t.ite  utility  agencies 


FV>r  many  years  SP  had  heavily  advertistxl 
some  of  Its  best  Western  trains  Several  yc.irs 
,igo  It  began  a  program  to  eliminate  its  ui  - 
profitable  passenger  service  It  stopped  k'U - 
ing  comml-sslons  U)  travel  agents  and — so  ihp 
utility  agencies  claimed — made  it  difficult  ''i 
secure  reservations  even  though  there  •*  - 
plentv  of  r(xim  aboard 

Speclrtcally.  tlie  ICC  Investigated  what 
u.sed  to  be  called  the  Sunset  Limited  — now 
simply  the  Sunset  the  only  remaining  pa.-- 
senger  train  between  New  Orleans  .iiid  I.>- 
-Angeles 

In    1950  Southern  Paclhc  bought  $16  mil- 
lion worth  of  new  equipment  lor  the  StniM't 
Each   tr.tiii   icalurcd   four  coaches  with  n.i- 
focglng  plcMire  windows  .ind  .AM   FM  rati.   - 
SIX    ^leeiiing    c.irs    with    .shower    tiwilitle-. 
lounge    car     coOee    sliop-lounge    car.    dlinng 
car  and  such  services  ;us  a  v.<lpt   :or  pressing 
and  minor  tailoring 

In  recent  years  the  railroad  has  flimln.iicd 
the  sleeping  c;irs  on  the  2  033-inile  4,'i  ,- 
hour  route  and  mstJilled  food  vending  in,.- 
chmes  The  train  is  down  to  three  coaches 
and  an  automat  car  and  sp  wants  to  end 
the  service  entirely 

ICC  Examiner  John  Mc.ver  decided  lli.,t 
the  r.illroad  had  violated  the  Interstate  Cm- 
merce  Act  by  failing  to  provide  transpon... 
tlon  on  reasonable  request  and  bv  making 
oliarges  for  services  not   provided 

The  charge  to  which  he  referred  Is  *3  Su 
added  to  Uie  fare  on  the  Sunset  — a  spec  ;..! 
charge  levied  in  the  days  when  the  Sun>ft 
was  a  luxury  streamliner  The  rnllro.-id  -avs 
It  rctiuns  the  charge  because  it  dldnf  w,  :.t 
U)  raise  "Jie  b.islc  tare 

SP  Penn  Cfntnil  and  virtually  every  other 
railroad  would  contend  that  this  service  was 
downgraded  only  after  passengers  had  de- 
serted the  trains—  and  that  as  SP  said,  the 
market  lor  lirst  class  service  on  the  Sunset 
rciuu-  has  been  shrinking  for  years,  until  to- 
day the  few  who  would  make  occasional  use 
of  It  could  l>e  .served  only  by  the  incurring  uf 
staggering  losses   ' 

SP  and  most  other  railroads  contend  trams 
are  running  virtually  empty  And  SP  adver- 
tizes showing  a  pliot-o  ot  a  passenger  coach 
with  only  one  passenger  m  it. 

But  figures  from  the  .Association  of  .Ameri- 
can Rallrtiads— the  industry  organization- 
show  rail  passenger  service  remains  big  busi- 
ness although  11  has  been  steadily  shrinking 
and  the  railroads  share  ol  mtcr-clty  passen- 
gers has  been  declining 

Last  year  AAR  figures  .show,  the  railroads 
c;irrled  299  million  passengers- and  more 
than  106  million  rf>de  distances  greater  rh:in 
just  lommuimg  They  paid  $494  million,  .ind 
nearly  95  million  passengers  rode  m  co.iches 
and  3  3  million  in  over-age  sleeping  cars 
Pullman-SUndaril  Inc  hasn't  built  a  sleeper 
since  1956 

This,  ol  course,  is  nowhere  near  the  peak 
ol  more  than  910  nulUon  passengers  carried 
in  1944  when  revenues  approached  fl  i 
billion 

How  mtich  of  a  m;u-ket  remains  for  pas- 
sengers on  the  trains?  Both  ICC  Chairman 
Paul  J  Tlemey  and  the  administrator  ol  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration.  A  Scheffer 
Lang,  share  Uie  prevailing  industry  view  If 
there  Is  a  market,  It  Is  lor  commuting  and 
distances  less  than  500  nules 

Lang  said  in  an  Interview  that  the  'long- 
distance passenger  tram  today  is  a  sheer  and 
total  anachronism  ■  Tlemey  said  long-haul 
passenger  trains  "except  for  certain  tourist 
routes  and  perhaps  some  overnight  service 
betvi^een  major  cities  cannot  rationally  be 
preserved   ' 

Messer  recommended  the  ICC  set  minimum 
standards  for  the  operation  of  passenger 
trains,  requiring  sleeping  and  dining  facili- 
ties on  trains,  depending  on  the  length  ol 
the  trip 

He  would  also  have  the  ICC  set  up  a  na- 
tional rail  passenger  system  to  guarantee 
continued  operation  of  passenger  trains  be- 
tween major  urban  centers 

Pur  the  pa.- 1  10  years  the  ICC  has  been  able 
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to  do  little  more  than  preside  over  the  demise 
of  passenger  service.  It  has  faithfully— In 
ircordance  with  law— held  public  hearings. 
■  oied  thouaands  of  protests,  written  reports 
'.nd  generally  concluded  by  agreeing  with 
•V',p  railroads. 

"in  report  after  report  the  ICC  quotes  pas- 
Miisers  at  public  hearings  as  complaining 
>  1  dirty  trains.  lateness  resulting  in  missed 
,-,  r.nectlons  and  other  unhappy  conditions — 
>.  It  these  same  passengers  urged  the  com- 
l^l^.slon  to  order  continued  operation  of  the 
tra.ns. 

Most  recently,  the  ICC  urged  Congress  to 
•;,estlgate  the  problem  of  passenger  service. 
In  .1  66-page  report  the  commission  said  It 
:s  ;;mlted  under  present  law  to  allowing  rall- 
r  ,ds  to  cut  passenger  service — not  to  pro- 
::.   ting  or  fostering  it. 

;  he  ICC  urged  also  a  moratorium  on  some 
•:.:n  discontinuances  while  the  study  Is  in 
.,■.., ,t,ress — "to  preserve  a  minimum  level  of 
ijrvice  "— and  asked  the  post  office  to  put  the 
:;.  Ill  back  on  the  trains  to  supjxjrt  the  pas- 
fn.cer   service    financially. 

The  commisslon—ln  some  of  ite  tou<^hest 
liUKuage— told  Congress  it  has  seen  Its 
r,  ■  nmiendatlons  continually  Ignored,  and 
ti.ained  the  lawmakers  for  not  coming  up 
•..  iih  a  rational  policy  on  national  rail  trans- 
p.  Ttatlon. 
There  are  those,  however,  who  believe  there 
r;.;  Is  a  market  for  long-distance  passenger 
•'ons.  Among  them:  Anthony  Haswell,  a 
C:.iago  lawyer,  and  Edd  H.  Bailey,  president 
■  :  the  Union  Pacitic. 

Haswell  Is  executive  director,  founder  and 
T  r.nrlpal  financial  supporter  of  the  National 
A  -.ociatlon  of  Railroad  Passengers — only 
urt.oii/.od  opposition  to  wholesale  discon- 
tinuance of  paissenger  trains. 

His  long-term  goals  Include  a  government- 
supported  national  passenger  car  pool  to 
maintain  equipment  and  make  it  available 
to  railroads;  restructuring  present  service  to 
concentrate  trains  on  tourist  and  vacation 
travel  routes,  centralized  computerized  res- 
ervation .system  and  a  national  promotional 
campaign. 

H;iswell's  organization  claims  2.278  mem- 
bers ;aid  he  says  many  are  not  rail  buffs. 

iJailey  says  the  UP  has  "never  said  we 
wanted  to  get  cut  of  the  passenger  business. 
\Vc  are  pomg  to  operate  them  In  hopes  the 
public  will  use  them." 

He  placed  .come  blame  on  the  railroads 
for  the  loss  of  passengers,  conceding  "we 
have  been  a  little  slow  with  the  necessary 
research  to  come  up  with  something  fan- 
tastic so  that  we  could  retain  passengers." 

.Mthcugh  tne  railroads  Invested  about  $500 
ir.i'.'.un  after  World  War  II  to  replace  worn- 
out  equipment,  the  newer  cirs  provided  few 
completely  new  services.  Speeds  remain  the 
fame:  80  B2  miles  an  hour,  although  some 
Western  roads  operate  trains  as  fast  as  90 
if  they  are  rtinninp  late. 

Nearly  unpub!ic:zed  Is  the  fact  that  some 
rai. roads  make  a  profit  on  at  least  some  of 
their  passenger  service  Mcst  are  reluctant 
to  give  figures — '^r  even  admit  to  a  profit. 
And  some  profit  claims  are  based  on  so- 
called  ovcr-the-rall  basis — actual  expenses 
of  running  the  train  — rather  than  the  60- 
year-old  ICC  fcrnuila  which  apportions  part 
cf  all  railroad  expen.ses  to  passenger  service. 


will  be  given  by  His  Eminence,  Richard 
Cardinal  Gushing. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  a  group  of 
young  Americans  visited  me  in  my  office. 
They  included  medical  volunteers  and 
Peace  Corps  returnees  from  Biafra.  They 
are  in  'Washington  to  present  petition 
to  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
that  our  country  make  every  possible 
effort  to  save  the  lives  of  the  millions  of 
innocents  now  endangered  in  Nigeria- 
Biafra. 

This  group  represents  the  Washinaton 
contingent  of  the  rally  being  held  at 
noon  in  Boston.  Tliey  are  calling  on  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives.  They  are  se- 
curing endorsement  and  support  from  all 
over  the  Federal  City.  This  afternoon 
they  will  meet  with  Mr.  Palmer.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs. 
Other  Senators  and  I  have  helped  them 
With  letters  of  endorsement  and  by 
statements  made   on   the   lloor   of   the 

Mr.  President,  I  told  this  fine  group 
of  young  Americans  in  my  office  this 
morning.  "You  truly  are  doing  tlie  Lord's 
work."  And  indeed  they  are.  Tliey  have 
traveled  at  their  own  expense  across 
hundreds  of  miles  to  petition  their  Gov- 
ernment. They  are  spending  time  away 
from  their  jobs  and  schooling  at  great 
personal  expense.  They  are  sacrificing 
for  a  just  cause. 

I  salute  these  dedicated  individuals  and 
only  wish  I  could  raise  an  army  of  them 
to  go  around  the  country  and  let  their 
voices  and  the  example  of  their  lives 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  human  rights  of 
all  men. 

True,  they  do  speak  for  the  right  to 
life  and  freedom  for  the  Biafrans.  But 
as  the  Senate  knows,  violations  of  the 
rights  of  men  are  widespread.  The  only 
way  in  which  to  secure  a  firm  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  effective  inter- 
national guarantees  of  the  rights  of  all 
men  is  through  cooperative  international 
action. 

Tliat  international  cooperation  on  hu- 
man rights  and  their  protection  is  miss- 
ing because  the  U.S.  Senate  has  yet  to 
ratify  the  many  pending  Human  Rights 
Conventions.  We  speak  with  a  hollow 
voice  when  we  deplore  situations  such  as 
Biafra. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  example 
of  these  young  Americans  will  prove  a 
spur  to  action  by  the  Senate.  May  their 
dedication  affect  us  all  as  deeply  as  their 
dedication  affects  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Food  for  Biafra 
Rally  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUov.'s : 


To  say  that  the  Biafrans  are  victims  of 
genocide  is  a  grim  reminder  of  that  other 
nightmare  when  a  final  solution  became  a 
dossier  on  some  bureaucrat's  desk. 

To  say  that  they  brought  this  situation  on 
themselves — that  they  chose  to  rebel  ;i.galnst 
the  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria — is  to  en- 
gage in  irrelevant  ix>Iitlcs.  Tlie  cJilldren,  after 
all,  decl.ired  war  on  nobody. 

Of  course,  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
storv.  But  there  is  only  one  side  to  death. 
Tiie  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria  has 
offered  to  open  the  blockaded  roads  to  allow 
food  into  the  starving  areas.  But  the  people 
{ear  that  the  food  will  Ije  poisoned,  and  that 
an  open  road  will  be  invitation  to  large  scale 
inv.ision.  .And  bince  they  love  life,  they 
clir-o.sc  t'l  die  slowly. 

Many  -Americans  are  a.sking  what  can  be 
done'.'  There  is  an  answer.  Ships.  Trucks. 
Helicopt^jr  airlifts  over  the  blockade.  Now, 
.Ml  liliod  with  food  Food  protected  by  the 
International  Red  Cross, 

Tliese  are  realities.  The  work  Is  being  done. 
Tlie  ^hips  will  i-ail.  Before  Augtist.  But  ships 
and  trucks  and  helipcopters  and  ffx-Kl  cost 
money.   P!ea.=e   send   a   check.    Today.    Rijht 

now. 

In  .America.  Aueu.st  is  weekends,  A  long 
drir.k  m  the  evening,  A  cool  swim  And  the 
(hilclrm  crowding  it  all  in  before  school 
.starts  again. 

In  Biafra.  Aucust  ;s  the  deadline  for  death. 
Send  your  tax-deductible  check  to  one  of 
these  organizations: 

Church  World  .Service.  475  niver.'idc-  Drive, 
New  York.  10027. 

United  States  Committee  for  UNICEF. 
Ur-iled  Nations.  NY.  10017. 

Catholic  Relief  Services— U.S. C.C.  350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  10001. 

There  is  one  other  thing  you  can  do:  Write 
to  Secretary  uf  State  Dean  Rusk,  asking  that 
the  United"  Stritcs  and  other  concerned  '.gov- 
ernments and  the  United  Nations  press  for  a 
ccaseft.-e.  -And  in  the  meantime  that  together 
they  mount  a  m.i.ssive  sea  and  air  !;ft  of 
food  and  medicine  to  th«  ttarving  people 
m  the  war-aifectcd  areas, 

Wll-I.HM    ,Saltonst,m,l, 
Tuo.M.^s  Atkixs. 


BY        SENATOR 
POSITIONS     ON 


POOD  FOR  BIAFRA  RALLY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
noon  today  on  the  Boston  Common,  a 
rally  will  take  place  to  demonstrate  the 
concern  of  millions  of  Americans  for 
the  deplorable  conditions  in  Nigeria- 
niafra. 

The  rally  Is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  World  Service,  the  U.S.  Commit- 
tee for  UNICEF.  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services  and  the  invocation  for  the  rally 


Food  for  Biafra  Rally.  Boston  Commo.n", 
Jl'LY  29 

We  are  the  children  of  Biafra.  By  August 
we  will  be  dead. 

This  August  the  children  of  Biafra  will 
feel  their  ankles  swell.  They  will  gaze  with 
fascination  as  they  see  other  children's  hair 
turn  red.  Their  bodies  wiU  shrink.  Their 
bellies  will  swell.  And  their  fe.ir  w^ll  grow 
because  they  will  know,  suddenly,  that  it  is 
happening  to  them.  And  they  will  face  deatli. 
In  August. 

One  million  people  will  die  of  hunger  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  August.  Six  mil- 
lion will  die  in  six  months. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
THURMOND     OF 
CERTAIN  VOTES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  afternoon,  July  26,  while  I  was 
necessarily  away  from  the  Senate,  .sev- 
eral vea-and-nay  votes  were  taken.  Had 
I  been  present  and  my  votes  recorded, 
I  would  have  cast  my  votes  as  follows: 

On  the  committee  amendment  ex- 
empting certain  ix)stal  employees  from 
I>crsonnel  limitations  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditures  Act  I  would  have  voted 
•nav."  On  the  motion  by  Senator  Mon- 
RONEY  to  table  amendment  No.  900  of 
Senator  Williams  of  Delaware,  which 
provided  for  the  civil  service  appoint- 
ment of  ixjstmasters.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay."  On  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
which  was  tabled,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

THE  ECONOMIC  SLOWDOWN 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  we  arc 
already  beginning  to  see  the  effects  ol 
the  recent  tax  increase — effects  whicl'. 
were  predictable,  and  effects  whose  prob- 
ability I  noted  at  length,  in  expressing 
my  conviction  that  the  passage  of  the  tax 
surcharge  wa^  the  wrong  medicine  for 
the  economy. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week 
noted  at  length,  in  an  article  extending 
from  a  full  column  on  the  front  page  to 
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severai  more  para»jraph.s  on  page  22. 
that — and  these  are  word.s  from  the 
headline —  Many  Analysts  Predict  Ex- 
pansion of  Economy  Finally  Will  Halt  m 
1968   • 

A  broad  range  of  business  analysts, 
says  the  article,  were  interviewed,  with 
the  flndin*;  that  they  are  mostly  anif-ed 
that  the  expansion  which  began  In  Feb- 
rtia:y  1961  is  now  slowing  down  and  ■  ill 
probably  grind  to  a  dead  halt"  by  the 
end  of  the  year  Here  are  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  economy  comprising  that 
judgment: 

The  economy  was  already  .slowing 
when  the  tax  budget  cut  was  enacted; 
the  fiscal  package  should  serve  to  re- 
inforce a  trend  " 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  will  con- 
tinue upward  The  rate  by  next  yeai's 
second  quarter  may  be  down  from  the 
present  4-percent  annual  increase  to  3 
perceut  This  is  more  than  double  the 
eailv  ,yfars  of  the  present  boom  As  I 
have  stated  before,  in  our  cost-push  in- 
flati<>n  a  tax  increase  will  not  reverse  or 
stem  the  upward  price  climb 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  is 
far  from  cured 

Higher  unemployment.  I  have  said,  is 
a  price  we  will  pay  for  our  changed  fiscal 
p<jllcy  The  economists  consulted  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  see  unemployment 
rising  to  4  5  percent  or  even  5  percent. 

Corporate  profits  are  llicely  to  slide 
downward  One  expert  sees  them  drop- 
ping as  much  as  15  percent  by  the  second 
quarter  uf  1969 

New  factory  orders  for  durable  goods, 
an  important  leading  indicator,  dropped 
more  than  4  percent  in  June 

UtUiza  ion  of  manufacturing  capacity 
fell  slightly  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year  from  the  first-quarter  statistics.  We 
are  now  cperating  at  only  84  5  percent  of 
capacity 

Mr  President,  these  are  economic 
phenomena  which  deserve  constant  scru- 
tiny Prosperity  is  not  automatic,  eco- 
nomic effects  derive  from  economic 
causes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  23  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  ui  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

End  or  the  Boom''-  Many  Analysts  Pre- 
dict Expansion  op  Ehinomy  Finally  Will 
Halt  in  1968-  Scimf.  See  a  Recessicin 
Early  in  1969-  Ta.x  Bill  Is  Expected  To 
Have  a  Major  Impact  The  Next  Presi- 
dent s  Key   Role 

.  By  Alfred  L    Malabre.  Jr  ) 

This  IS  beginning  to  look  like  the  year  In 
which  the  country's  record -smushlng  eco- 
nomic expansion  will  finally  end 

That's  the  view  of  .i  broad  range  of  busi- 
ness analysw  Interviewed  In  recent  days. 
Most  say  that  the  expansion,  which  began 
in  February  1961.  Is  already  slowing  It  will 
grind  to  a  deud  hnU  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  many  economists  predict  And  some 
lorecast  an  actual  recession,  probably  a  mild 
one    111   the  early  months  of   1969 

"By  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year,  I 
don't  expect  to  see  .my  real  economic 
growth,'  says  Don  R.  Conlan.  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Co 
"The  dollai  statistics  will  still  be  nslng  but 
only  because  of  continuing  inflation.  ' 

One  insurance  company  official,  who  de- 
clines to  be  Identified  because  the  firm 
wouldn  t    waiit    to   see    this    In    print,"    pre- 


dicts that  business  will  enter  a  recession 
apjund  the  start  of  1969  Its  severity,  he  says, 
will  depend  greatly  on  who  happens  to  be 
the  next  President 

If  he's  a  spender  the  downturn  should 
be  short -llvetl.  but  there  will  be  L^tlier  prob- 
lems later,  like  more  mtlatlon,  the  insur- 
ance man  declares  If  the  new  President  Is 
more  conservative,  the  recession  will  be 
somewhat  more  severe,  hut  In  the  long  run 
the  eci>nomy  will  be  a  lot  better  oft  " 
IMPACT  or  nscAL  restraints 

Most  .inalysts  base  their  predictions  of 
slowing  bu-ilness  on  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress has  niially  enacted  the  new  package" 
of  tl.scal  restraints  the  tax  surcharge  and 
the  re<luctlon  in  Federal  spending  The  new 
fls<Ml  measures  portend  a  tremendous  change 
in  the  Federal  budget  situation,'  .says  A\ram 
KlBSelgoff,  chief  economist  of  Allied  Chemi- 
cal Corp  The  change  Involves  about  $20 
billion.  In)m  the  »25  billion  budget  deficit 
recorded  in  fiscal  1908  to  a  projected  <lenclt 
of  onlv  some  »6  billion  in  the  year  ending 
next  June  30 

F'>recasts  of  a  slowdown  also  reflect  the 
view  that  business  had  been  tapering  otT  even 
before  the  new  fiscal  niejusures  became  effec- 
tive this  month  ■'Tlie  ttscal  package  should 
serve  to  reinforce  a  trend  that  was  already 
becoming  evident.  "  says  an  economist  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 

Alan  Greenspan,  president  of  Townsend- 
Cireenspnn  &  Co  ,  a  New  'Vork  business  con- 
sultant, olfers  a  reasonably  typical  assess- 
ment of  the  overall  economic  outlook  for  the 
coming  months  In  the  fourth  quarter,  Mr. 
Greenspan  estimates,  the  country's  gross 
national  product,  the  broadest  possible  gauge 
of  economic  activity,  will  rise  at  an  annual 
rate  of  some  $10  billion  at  best,  and  Just 
about  all  of  that  will  be  simply  higher  prices, 
rather  than  real  growth" 

waning  inflation 

This  would  represent  a  masilve  change 
from  the  recent  record  In  the  Aprll-throiigh- 
June  quarter,  GNP  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  nearly  $20  billion,  with  price  Increases 
accounting  for  about  half  the  rise  That  sort 
of  increase,  comments  William  Butler,  a 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  vice  president,  was 
clearly  unsustainable  '  The  bank  economist 
looks  for  a  quarterly  rise  of  about  $10  billion, 
on  an  annual  basis,  in  both  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters,  with  certainly  less  than 
half"  of  the  Increases  rellecting  real  growth. 

As  the  economic  pace  slows  In  coming 
months,  most  analysis  forecast,  inflationary 
pressures  in  the  economy  will  doubtless 
abate  Mr  Conlan  of  Chemical  Bank,  for 
Instance,  predicts  that  the  consumer  price 
index,  now  climbing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  4'  ,  win  be  rising — after  one  more 
"burst  of  price  pressure  " — more  slowly  by 
year-end  By  the  second  quarter  of  1969.  the 
official  predicts,  the  price  index  will  be  in- 
creasing at  perhaps  3      yearly 

While  this  would  certainly  represent  an 
improvement.  It  would  remain  tar  atxjve  the 
1.2  r.ite  ol  inllatlon  that  prevailed  in  the 
early  years  of  ihis  decade  Tliere  s  an  awful 
lot  of  momentum  built  Into  the  sort  of  cost- 
push  inflation  we've  been  experiencing." 
comments  Ge«jrge  Cllne  Smith,  executive 
vice  president  of  Mackay-Shlelds  Economics 
Inc    a  New  'York  consultant. 

HICHCS    unemployment 

The  belief  that  price  Inflation  will  die  hard 
prcmipts  many  analysts  to  conclude  that 
America's  baluiice-of-payments  problem  Is 
far  from  cured  Worsening  price  inflation  In 
the  US.  of  Course,  has  clesuly  contributed 
to  the  country  s  perennial  dollar  outflow. 
Most  economists  believe  the  outflow  will 
continue  at  a  worrisome  rate  as  long  :is  ex- 
cessive inflation  continues  to  weaken  Amer- 
ica's competitive  stance  In  world  markets 
Mr  Smith  of  MacXay-Shields  expresses  a 
widely  held  view.  'Our  balance  of  payments 
Is  likely  to  remain  severely  out  of  Joint." 

On   the  labor  front,  most  analysts  foresee 


higher  unemployment  In  the  months  ahead 
Mr    KlsselKifT,   for  example    expects  the   i,.i- 
tlon  s  uneniployment  rate  to  rl.se  about  4  S 
by    December    and      possibly    reach    the    .;> 
level  during  the  first  qlinrter  "  of  1969 

Tills  would  be  appreciably  above  the  3  b 
level  of  unemployment  in  June  But  it  woiiia 
remain  considerably  less  than  the  Jobless 
rate  In  1961,  the  lirst  year  of  the  current 
expansion  At  that  time.  6  7'.  of  the  labor 
force  was  unemployed,  and  unemploymeii; 
remained  above  the  5'  level  until  as  re- 
cently as  1965  Among  the  reasons  mo:-' 
analysts  don't  anticipate  a  sharper  rise  ;ii 
jotiessness  as  the  expanslf>n  slows  Is  itie 
belief  that  companies,  expecting  at  the  worst 
only  a  mild  recession,  will  be  reluctant  Ij 
let  employes  go 

This  reluctance  however  could  fast  I'l-.- 
.ippear  if  corporate  profits  begin  to  declin- 
sharply  Few  economists  predict  that  this  «i, 
happen  but  some  do  .intlclpate  a  slgnlfio..!i 
profit  downturn  For  example.  Sam  Nak.,- 
gama.  a  vice  president  of  .^r^,'us  Resenrc  h 
Corp  a  New  York  investment  research  tirt,. 
estimates  that  before-tax  profits  may  be  n  in- 
ning (IS  much  as  15  .  behind  the  1968  i>.i<< 
by  the  second  quarter  of  next  year 

Such  forecasts  no  doubt  are  among  "i 
factors  affecting  stock  prices  m  recent  o.r  ■ 
Mr  Nakagama.  typically,  .idvlses  investor^ 
rollow  a  conservative  investment  policy,  w ii h 
more  pronounced  emphasis  on  bonds  and  ii 
stocks  of  companies  that  show  real  pronuse  c! 
resisting  the  profits  contraction   ' 

Among  the  .'ew  relatively  bright  spot-«  ;n 
the  outlook,  many  economists  say.  is  i  ip 
housing  industry  At  an  annual  rate  of  about 
1  3  million  units  In  recent  months,  home 
starts  have  been  declining  But  m.iny  econo- 
mists say  that  the  new  fiscal  restraints  sh(  u;(i 
enable  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  pur»ue 
a  somewhat  easier  monetary  policy  in  coining 
months  and  that  this,  in  turn,  should  make 
mortgage  funds  for  home-bviiidlng  more 
readily  available 

Most  aiialvsus,  however,  stress  that  Feder.il 
Reserve  policy  thus  far  shows  little  clear  •  •  i- 
dence  of  changing  markedly  irom  what  :.is 
generally  been  categorized  as  a  firm"  polh  v 
Obviously,  the  precise  degree  by  which  busi- 
ness growth  does  slow  In  the  months  ahead 
will  depend  in  part  'jn  what  decisions  .re 
taken  by  the  Fed 

There  is  general  ,igreen-ient  among  econo- 
mists that  some  signs  of  a  t^lowing  expansion 
already  are  apparent  New  factory  orders  lor 
durable  goods,  a  closely  watched  leading  in- 
dicator" of  the  general  economic  trend,  de- 
clined 4  2'  in  June,  .ifter  seasonal  adjust- 
ment, from  May  June's  3  8  unemployment 
rate  is  up  from  35'  ;n  May  And  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  estimates  that  US.  manufac- 
turers, on  the  average,  used  only  84  5  of 
their  plant  capacity  during  the  .second  quir- 
ter.  down  slightly  from  the  operating  rate  fcr 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year 

GNP  in  the  second  quarter  rose  nearly  •■* 
much  as  In  the  first  quarter  However,  some 
analysts  note  that  inventory  building  plaved 
a  much  larger  role  in  the  second-quarter  rise 
The  second-qtiarter  rate  of  inventory  ac- 
cumulation in  part  reflecting  hedge-buying 
of  steel  against  a  possible  strike  next  month. 
was  approximately  four  times  the  hrst-quar- 
ter  rate  Consumer  spending,  at  the  same 
time,  declined  by  more  than  .^O  in  :hc  sec- 
ond quarter  As  a  result  of  the  slowdown, 
consumer  savings  rose  sharply  Some  aiiitlysts 
believe  these  savings  may  serve  to  lessen — but 
certainly  not  eliminate-  the  impact  of  the 
tax  increase  on  consumer  spending  In  com- 
ing months 
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'DETENTE     IN  SOVIET  POLICY  AND 
THE   CRISIS    IN    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  MOSS  Mr  President,  the  press 
this  fiiornint;  announces  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia are  to  meet  today  to  discuss  the 
liberalization  program  of  the  new  gov- 


ernment of  Czechoslovakia.  All  of  us  fer- 
vently hope  that  accommodation  and 
.settlement  will  come  from  these  talks. 
But  In  the  past  few  weeks  the  press  has 
ixH'n  filled  with  alarming  accounts  of 
developments  In  this  Soviet  satellite. 

This  feeling  of  alarm  arises  from  the 
Mireat  of  military  intervention. 

rhe  world  is  concerned  that  the  So- 
,  lets  may  repeat  the  role  they  played  in 
Hungary  during  1956  when  they  crushed 
:nilitarily  the  i^eaceful  Hungarian  revo- 
lution. 

There  is  a  fear  of  the  possibility  that 
Czechoslovakia  may  become  another 
Hungary.  . 

The  danger  is  preat  in  Czechoslovakia. 
It  is  real.  It  Ls  immediate.  We  would  de- 
reive  ourselves  were  we  to  close  our  eyes 
-o  the  awful  possibility  that  Soviet  mili- 
tary forces  might  roll  into  Czechoslo- 
,akia  full  force,  destroy  the  nascent  cle- 

•  nents  of  freedom  in  the  counti-y,  and 
.vert   to   the   old   patterns  of   rule   by 

icpression  and  Stalinism. 

Seven  months  have  passed  since  the 
■«  formers  took  over  in  Czechoslovakia; 
•heir  record  has  been  Impressive. 

An  internal  ixjlitical  crisis  had  been 

brewing  since  the  Writers  Congress  in 

•aid- 1967  Demonstrating  students  in  the 

*'  all  protesting  against  the  actions  of  the 

("jime  led  to  repressive  police  measures. 

The  i-ssues.  among  contending  fac- 
•lons  were  clearly  drawn  in  the  Decem- 
licr  meeting  of  the  Czechoslovak  party 
i.'udership.  And  in  January  the  crisis  was 

•  esolved  with  the  dismissal  of  Antonin 
Novotnv,  the  Stalinist  leader,  and  the 
iscendancv  of  a  liberal,  reforming  fac- 
tion within  the  Czechoslovak  Communist 
Party  imder  the  leadership  of  the  Slovak 
:.ariy  leader.  Alexander  Dubcek. 

From  its  beginning  In  January-,  the 
new  regime  initiated  a  series  of  reform 
•neasures  that  were  destined  to  take 
Czechoslovakia  out  of  its  dismal  Stalinist 
past  and  set  it  on  a  new  course  heading 
<A\  the  direction  of  expanding  freedom. 
Hope  for  a  brighter,  more  prosperous, 
and  more  progressive  future  was  Infused 
:n  the  entire  country  by  the  new  leader- 
.silip. 

Censorship  was  lifted:  the  press  was 
liberated  from  the  shackles  of  repressive 
Communist  orthodoxy:  peace  was  made 
with  the  church:  a  new  party  program, 
'  uaranteeing  a  new  and  wider  freedom 
for  Czechoslovakia,  was  formulated  for 
the  consideration  of  the  leadership;  the 
wrongs  and  injustices  of  the  past  were 
rr^hted  In  a  series  of  rehablhtations;  the 
political  leaders  went  to  the  people;  they 
confided  In  them;  they  won  the  people's 
confidence. 

In  short,  during  these  7  brief  months 
a  peaceful  revolution  was  carried 
out  In  Czechoslovakia,  a  revolution  that 
has  taken  that  once  Stalinist  country  far 
along  the  road  to  a  form  of  democratic 
socialism. 

But  this  movement  Into  a  wider  area  of 
Ireedom  was  not  done  without  consld- 
.  rable  alarm  and  anguish  over  the  pos- 
:ble  negative  reactions  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  aUles  In  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
especially  Poland  and  East  Germany. 

Dubcek  and  his  reformers  did  not  have 
1 3  wait  long  for  the  reverberations  from 
Moscow.  Virtually  from  the  beginning — 


Brezhnev  actually  participated  in  the 
December  conference  that  preceded  Hie 
removal  of  Novotny— the  Russians  reg- 
istered alarm.  The  Poles  and  East  Ger- 
mans, both  sharing  a  conimon  border 
with  the  Czechoslovaks,  were  firmly 
united  behind  Moscow  in  a  determined 
effort  to  check  liberalization  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Accordingly,  conferences  were 
called  in  Moscow  and  Dresden  Soviet 
Premier  Kosygin,  alona  with  Soviet  mili- 
tary leaders,  spent  a  tew  days  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, conferring  with  the  Prague 
leadership  and  surveyinu  developments 
In  the  country. 

All  of  these  actions  were  taken  with  a 
clear  Intent:  To  i)Ut  jiiessuie  on  the 
Czechoslovak  leadership,  pic.ssui-e  that 
would  force  It  to  brake  its  liberalization 
drive  and  return  to  the  more  orthodox 
forms  of  communism. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  pressure  has  been 
applied  since  June,  greatest  because  it 
was  military  pressure.  In  the  spring. 
Moscow  and  its  allies  Insisted  that 
Czeclioslovakia  permit  full-scale  military 
maneuvers  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  its 
territory.  For  weeks  the  Czecl.o.slovaks 
were  able  to  resist,  but  finally  they  were 
compelled  to  acquiesce:  This  they  did  on 
condition  that  the  maneuvers  would  be 
limited  in  scope. 

However,  once  the  maneuvers  bccan 
it  could  be  very  quickly  .'^een  tliat  they 
were  far  from  being  limited.  The  So- 
viets were  believed  to  have  had  some 
20,000  to  27.000  troops  engaged.  More- 
over, when  the  maneuvers  ended,  the 
Soviets  failed  to  withdraw  these  troops. 
And  when  they  agreed  to  do  .so.  they 
withdrew  them  piecemeal  and  then  very 
slowly.  Now  we  learn  that  the  Soviets 
are  staging  large-scale  troop  inaneuvers 
all  along  their  western  border,  part  of 
which  abuts  Czechoslovakia  directly. 

This  last  display  of  "muscle  flexing" 
was  carried  out  amid  Soviet  demands 
that  the  Czechoslovak  leaders  confer 
with  its  Politburo  somewhere  in  Russia. 
The  Czechoslovaks  very  wi.sely  resisted 
this  pressure,  but  Anally  conceded  to 
meet  somewhere  in  Slovakia,  near  the 
Soviet  border. 
This  is  where  the  matter  now  s^tands. 
How  all  this  will  end.  we  .iust  do  not 
know.  There  are  powerful  arguments  for 
the  case  that  the  Soviets  will  Intervene. 
Yet.  on  the  other  hand  there  are  jser- 
suasive  arguments  against  it. 

■What  should  concern  us  most  of  all 
in  this  obvious  use  of  military  pressure 
for  political  purposes  is  the  real  mean- 
ing behind  these  actions  and  pressures 
of  the  last  few  months  and  its  connection 
with  American  foreign  policy. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  hearing 
a  great  deal  about  detente  In  Soviet  pol- 
icy. A  feeling  seems  to  have  arisen  that 
the  Americans  and  the  Russians  are 
entering  a  new  era  of  accord.  All  signs 
were  said  to  be  pointing  toward  a  decom- 
pression of  the  cold  war.  In  fact,  writers 
began  to  speak  categorically  of  an  end  in 
the  cold  war. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
am  not  now  nor  have  I  ever  been  a  per- 
son who  sees  a  Communist  conspiracy  in 
every  action  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
or  its  allies.  I  have  long  looked  upon  my- 
self as  a  realist  in  these  matters,  seeking 
to  assess  Soviet  intentions   dispassion- 


ately md  evaluating  their  actions  in  the 
same  objective  spirit. 

Havini2  said  this.  I  must  confess  to  a 
great  deal  of  doubt  lor  what  has  been 
asserted  as  the  authenticity  of  the  .so- 
called  detente  in  soviet  policy.  I  seriously 
question  whether  the  Soviets  are  in  real- 
itv  in  a  mood  to  establish  a  .secure  peace 
in  Europe.  How  else  can  one  interpret 
llicse  military  pressures  and  mihtary 
threats  they  iiave  been  making  aeainst 
Czechoslovakia.  Time  and  again  the 
Prague  leadership  has  mven  assurances 
of  its  loyally  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  of 
its  friendship  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 
But,  apparently.  lor  the  Rus.sians  this  is 
not  enouah. 

The  point  of  my  inquiry  is.  therefore, 
that  were  the  Soviets  i^enuinely  inclined 
to  establish  a  detente  with  the  West.  ;f 
they  were  '-lenumely  concerned  about 
peace,  certainly  they  would  not  resort 
to  military. means,  perhaps  even  in  mili- 
tary intervention,  to  impo.se  their  will  on 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  submit  that  we  i-'oo  too  far  in  attribu- 
tinu-  peaceful  intentions  to  the  Soviet 
leaders,  especially  in  this  very  critical 
situation.  Reali.sm  requires  that  we  set 
aside  all  notions  of  sentimentali.sm  and 
con.sider  these  recent  Soviet  actions  in 
the  hard,  cold  hght  of  reality.  To  do  less 
is  to  do  a  disservice  to  the  American  pco- 
lile  and  to  ourselves  as  their  legislators. 


THE  POTENTIAL  IMPACT  OF 
THIRD-PARTY  CANDIDATES  ON 
THE  U.S.  PRESIDENTIAL  ELEC- 
TION OF  1968 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President  there  h;is 
been  widespread  speculation  on  the  im- 
pact which  the  entrance  of  third-  or  mi- 
nority-party candidates  might  have  on 
the  coming  presidential  election.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  interest  has  been 
heightened  in  the  possible  effects  that 
might  result  if  a  contender  other  than 
the  nominees  of  the  two  major  parties 
secured  a  sizable  electoral  vote. 

Among  the  able  scholars  who  l^ave 
carried  on  serious  research  into  the 
problems  related  to  the  .selection  of  the 
President  and  Vice  Pre.sident.  none  is 
more  qualified  to  write  with  authority 
than  Prof.  James  C.  Kirby,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  Northwesteim  University 
Law  School.  Professor  Kirby  served  at 
one  time  as  chief  coun.sel  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional AmendmenUs.  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Bar  A.s.sociation's 
special  commission  on  electoral  reform 
which  has  advocated  adopting  en 
amendment  t-o  provide  for  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Professor  Kirby  is  the  author  of  a  \  oi-\' 
interesting  article  entitled  "Will  the 
United  States  Graduate  From  Its  Elec- 
toral College?"  which  was  published  re- 
cently by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
In  this  study.  Professor  Kirby  analyzes 
several  interesting  facets  of  our  electoral 
system,  and  points  out  other  situations 
in  our  histoi-j-  which  have  relevance  for 
the  present.  Because  of  the  timeliness 
and  realistic  approach  of  this  article.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

a-s  follows 

Will  the  L'sirrD  ST^^E3  CtiiADr'ATi  Pbom  Irs 

KLFCT'RAL    Coi  L£CK? 

I  By  Jimea  C    Kirby,  Jr  ) 

Political  refornier-i  are  eyelni?  the  presKlen- 
tuil  candidacy  of  Oeort^e  C  Wallace  with  s 
sort  of  nervous  satisfaction  These  reformers 
are  working  to  atx>llsh  the  Electoral  College 
In  favor  of  direct  p<:ipular  election  of  the 
American  president  Mr  Wallace,  by  drama- 
tizing the  quirks  and  oddities  of  the  Electoral 
College  system,  may  l>e  unwittingly  serving 
the  reformers  ca'.ise 

By  January  of  l'i69  the  former  Alabama 
CK>vernor  may  well  have  manipulated  It  into 
a  major  miatarrlage  of  the  national  will  In 
any  event  the  19*58  election  promises  to  edu- 
cate the  AmerUMXi  public  on  some  fine  points 
of  constUutmrial  law 

The  constitutional  base  of  the  nation's 
only  traly  national  election  Is  qiialnt  but 
hardly  suited  for  r-s  modern  function  choos- 
ing a  chief  executive  for  ail  the  people  The 
system  Is  subetantlaliy  unchanged  since  the 
178* election  of  George  W.ishlngton 

On  Tuesday,  Nov  5,  the  voters  wUl  select 
538  electors  who  will  subsequently  attempt 
to  chooee  a  president  Members  of  the  Elec- 
toral College,  these  people  will  convene  Dec 
16  Ln  state  c.ipital.s  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia In  51  gnj'.ip<i  r.uiging  in  size  from  3  to  4J 
Their  ballots  wli;  produce  a  winner  if  some 
candidate  receives  a  JTO-vute  majority  Other- 
wise, the  electors  serve  merely  as  a  nominat- 
ing Convention  for  a  January  runoff  election 
In  the  Hi'use  of  Representatives 

Mr  Wallaces  candidacy  spotlights  three 
aspects  of  this  procedure  (li  Its  risk  of  a 
minority  president,  i2)  the  Independence  of 
the  Electoral  College,  and  (3i  the  runoff  elec- 
tion la  the  House 

Mr  Wallace  plans  to  ran  In  enough  states 
t»  win  an  Electoral  College  majority  If  suffi- 
cient voters  desert  the  two  major  parties 
IX  this  f.ilis.  he  still  may  win  enough  states 
to  give  the  Wallace  electors  a  pivotal  power 
to  control  the  election  In  the  college  If  the 
Electoral  College's  December  balloting  Is  In- 
decisive the  election  In  the  House  could  turn 
upon  the  votes  of  the  states  carried  by  Mr. 
WaJlace. 

rr     HAS    HAPPEfTED 

Furthermore,  Mr  Wallaces  primary  gcxU. 
personal  election  to  the  presidency,  canoot 
be  completely  dismissed  The  system  has 
shown  several  times  that  It  can  elect  a  can- 
didate who  wins  a  strategic  minority  of  the 
popular  votes  This  happened  In  the  elections 
of  1824  1876,  and  1888  and  there  were  near- 
misses  in  1918    1948,  and  1960 

Minority  presidents  are  pocslble  because  of 
the  Constitution  s  use  of  weighted  state  elec- 
toral votes  and  the  "wlnner-take-all  "  state 
laws,  which  award  every  state's  entire  elec- 
toral vote  to  the  winner  of  the  barest  plural- 
ity of  Its  popular  vote, 

.As  Mr  Wallace  happily  points  out  to  skep- 
tics, he  can  win  a  states  entire  electoral  vote 
with  as  little  as  34  percent  of  its  popular 
v  'te  This  could  only  happen  If  the  other  two 
candidates  received  33  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  apiece    But  It  could  happen 

Furthermore,  the  states  of  the  old  Confed- 
eracy, plus  California.  Illinois.  Pennsylvania, 
and  a  few  others,  could  produce  an  electoral- 
vote  majority  based  upon  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  nation's  f>opular  vote 

A  more  realistic  possibility  Is  that  Wallace 
electors  may  be  able  to  prevent  either  major 
cindldate  from  winning  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege without  their  votes  If  Mr  Wallace  wins 
four  or  five  Southern  states  and  the  major 
candidates  run  closely  in  the  rest  of  the 
country,  neither  may  win  a  regular  electoral 
majority. 

House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R  Ford 
already  has  predicted  that  this  will  happen, 
Mr  Ford  also  says  the  result  will  be  an  elec- 
tion  m   the   House    This   is   likely,    but    not 


necessarily  true,  because  the  Wallace  elec- 
tt>rs  might  vote  for  one  of  the  major  candl- 
da^eo   In   the   Electoral   College 

A  coalition  of  Wallace  electo-s  with  those 
pledged  to  either  the  Democrririr  or  Re- 
publican candid, ite  wmild  be  a  unique  spec- 
tacle in  the  Electoral  College  There  never 
has  been  sikM  a  wholesale  delivery  of  elec- 
toral votes  from  one  candidate  to  another. 
However,  the  few  precedents  Indicate  that 
the  CnstltuHon  permits  neg<itlatlon  and 
bargaining  In  the  college,  and  the  experts 
.%gree  that  Wallace  electors  legally  could 
vote  fiir  another  candidate 

VOTE    FRKEtXiM    EMPH.*SIZED 

The  founding  I.ithers  intended  that  elec- 
tors Would  be  legally  free  to  vote  as  they 
chose  Many  viewed  their  discretion  as  their 
prime  virtue 

Alexander  Hamilton,  writing  m  The  Fed- 
eralist, proudly  pointed  to  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege as  an  elite  group  acting  under  circum- 
stances favorable  to  deliberation"  and  like- 
ly to  possess  the  Information  and  discern- 
ment requisite  to  such  complicated  Investi- 
gation "■ 

The  Constitution  never  has  been  .-unended 
to  remove  this  discretion,  and  usually  the 
electors  have  followed  the  wishes  of  their 
"con-stltuents"  as  expressed  at  the  ballot 
b<3X  lln  some  states  electors  are  required  by 
stat«  law  to  vote  for  their  party's  presiden- 
tial nominee  1  But  a  few  have  proven  their 
Independence 

A  17'J6  Federalist  elector — presumably 
bound  to  c.mdldate  John  Adams — voted  In- 
stead for  Republican  Thomas  Jefferson, 
causing  a  Federalist  leader  to  complain.  "I 
chose  him  to  act.  not  to  think  ' 

In  1948.  a  Tenne.sseean  who  won  election 
as  a  Truman  elector  voted  for  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond 

An  Alabama  elector  similarly  bolted  from 
Adlal  E  Stevenson  in  1956  and  voted  for  a 
local  judge 

A  1960  Republican  elector  ;n  Oklahoma 
voted  for  Sen  Harry  Flood  Byrd  despite  a 
pledge  to  vote  for  Richard  M    Nixon, 

Such  independence  could  be  exercised  by 
Wallace  electors,  but  they  would  not  be 
likely  to  assert  their  free  agency  Instead, 
they  Could  be  expected  to  cast  their  ballots 
in  accordance  with  Mr.  Wallace's  wishes.  If 
so.  sentiment  in  their  states  doubtless  would 
approve  their  voting  for  a  candidate  who 
agreed  to  the  sort  of  "solemn  covenant" 
which  Mr  Wallace  promises  to  exact  as  the 
price  of  his  votes 

Such  electors  would  not  be  "unfaithful"  in 
any  sense  and  would  be  much  like  the  un- 
pledged electors  who  were  chosen  In  .Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  in  1960 

If  the  Constitution  permits  electors  com- 
plete discretion.  It  certainly  allows  electors 
to  vote  as  directed  by  their  own  presidential 
candidate  Voters  who  chose  them  with  ad- 
vance knowledge  of  this  possibility  would 
have  neither  legal  nor  moral  grounds  for 
complaint. 

THE    Rt7l.ES    ARE    SIMPLE 

If  no  candidate  were  to  bargain  for  Mr, 
W.ill.ice$  decisive  electoral  votes,  his  elec- 
tors would  vote  for  hira  m  December,  caus- 
ing the  choice  of  Uie  president  to  devolve 
upon  the  newly  elected  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  11  meets  Jan,  6.  1969, 

Here  the  rules  are  simple  They  are  the 
same  as  m  1325.  when  the  House  last  per- 
formed this  awesome  t.isk  E.\ch  stiite  has 
one  vote.  That  vote  is  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  state's  House  delegation.  Dele- 
gation members  must  chtxjse  from  the  three- 
leaders  In  the  electoral  vote  A  26- vote  ma- 
jority is  required  for  election,  and  the  states 
that  might  be  carried  by  Mr  Wallace  could 
bold  the  key 

But  a  prolonged  stalemate  could  occur 
In  the  House  If  no  president  is  chosen  by 
Jan  20.  the  duties  of  the  office  will  be 
assumed    by    the    newly    elected    vice-presi- 


dent Since  he  is  elected  from  the  two 
leidlng  onndldates  In  the  Electoral  CoUece 
hy  a  niijorlty  vote  of  Senators,  he  will  doub'- 
le-is  be  chosen  on  time 

But  the  vice-president  could  possible 
c  ime  from  a  different  party  !rom  the  pres;. 
dent  ultimately  chosen  by  the  House  T!i<- 
new  Senate  is  cerUiin  to  be  controlled  !jv 
the  Di^inocraUs,  but  the  House  may  well 
change  m  makeup  and  could  elect  a  Hepub- 
lican  president. 

There  is  a  real  chance  that  the  W,illare 
strateity  will  exploit  one  of  these  three 
peculiar  features  of  the  system  and  prevent 
the  most  popular  candidate  irom  belii^ 
elected  The  world  also  may  undergo  .t 
long  period  of  uncertainty  belore  the  suc- 
ce,s.';or  to  Lynd..n  B  John.son  ;s  .sworn  into 
office  Ether  event  should  make  It  more 
likely  that  the  1972  election  will  be  held 
under  new  rules, 

George  Wallace  may  be  a  cataly,st  for 
amending  the  C<:>nstllutlon  so  that  Presiden- 
tial elections  will  operate  on  the  same  dem- 
ocratic principles  as  all  other  American 
elections. 

Mr  B.AYH  Mr  President.  I  also  a.'^k 
unati.inou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Retord  an  article  written  by  Robcit 
B  Conney  and  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Pedcraiioni.st  for  July  1968,  which 
review.s  the  recent  book  by  Neal  R  Peirci-, 
IK)litical  editor  of  Coni,'re.s.sional  Quarter- 
ly, entitled  "The  People's  Pn*sident  ' 
Mr,  Peirce.  who  in  this  work  makes  .i 
.sittnificant  contribution  to  the  literature 
dealinu  with  presidential  elections,  like- 
wise stres.ses  the  [xitential  dangers  which 
would  re.siilt  from  our  present  antiquated 
sv.stem  and  advocates  the  adoption  oi 
the  direct  popular  election  as  the  best 
solution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

The  People's  President 
(By  Robert  B.  Cooncy) 

In  a  vcar  of  domestic  turmoil,  when  oi- 
sosiNiM  ;•.'  :  >  .md  ghetto  dls<irders  and  stii- 
doir  '■  ■  .  Ii.ivp  shaken  the  faith  of  many 
in  the  nation's  institutions,  another  shocic 
may  lie  ahead. 

This  .s  the  year  the  presidential  election 
machinery  has  a  good  chance  of  breaking 
down. 

And  If  Uie  majority  will  Is  frtistratod 
In  a  troubled  time  when  the  nation  is  seek- 
ing to  restore  Its  self-confidence,  the  reper- 
cussions will  be  unpredictable 

It  could  happen  that  the  candidate  who 
comes  in  second  in  November  winds  up  first 
when  the  Electoral  Colleges  votes  are  counted, 
giving  tlie  nation  a  minority  President.  It 
has  happened  before. 

It  could  happen  that.  If  George  C  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama  does  capture  four  or  five 
stales  and  ends  up  controlling  as  many  as  47 
electoral  votes,  neither  major  candidate  may 
get  the  necessary  m.ijority  ol  270  votes  m 
the  Elect<jral  College. 

But  suppose  W.illace.  seeking,  as  he  snys. 
"a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  country." 
offers  his  block  of  votes  to  a  cuidldatc  will- 
ing  to  make   a   deal   with   a  demagogue? 

Such  a  mockery  of  majority  rule  .md  the 
democratic  pr<jcess  may  not  be  likely.  But 
It  is  possible. 

It  IS  possible  because  Americans  do  not 
vote  for  the  candidate  of  their  choice.  They 
vole  for  "electors"  who,  if  pledged  and  true 
to   their   trust,   cast   their  votes  as   directed. 

TTie  simple  and  sensible  way  to  elect  a 
President  would  be  to  abolish  the  Electoral 
College  and  follow  the  principle  of  "one  per- 
son,  one   vole"'   In    a   national   balloting. 

This  Is  the  remedy  proposed  in  "The  Peo- 
ple's President.  "  a  new  book  by  Neai  R,  Peirce, 
political  editor  of  Congressional  Quarterly. 
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The  Idea  Is  not  new  As  Peirce  observes, 
the  direct  vote  was  proposed  in  the  Con- 
MUUllonal  Convention  of  1787  and  in  Con- 
fess as  earlv  as   1816 

What  is  new  is  that  the  circumstances  for 
reform  have  never  been  as  favorable  nor  the 
consequences  of  a  malfunction  so  great  &s 
thpv  are  today, 

Peirce  points  out  that,  as  illogical  as  the 
Electoral  College  may  appear  today,  it  did 
>erm  lo  make  sense  in  1787  when  It  was 
ilevlsed  _^     _      , 

Then  "  as  Peirce  .sums  it  up,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales  was  once  removed 
from  the  people  of  the  land— because  men's 
nrimarv  lovallv  was  still  expected  to  remain 
with  their  stales;  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment was  not  expected  to  play  a  major 
role  in  taxation,  education  or  economic  af- 
lairs  of  most  immediate  Import  lo  the  peo- 
ple because  of  the  nation  s  Inadequate  com- 
n-.iinlcatlons;  because  of  the  Umlted  fran- 
,  hlse:  because  we  still  lacked  a  party  .-.ystem 
to    popularlv-e    American    leaders  " 

.\ud  now.  Peirce  notes,  the  President  Is 
directly  related  to  the  people  through  the 
dally  press  and  television  His  multiple  func- 
tions, in  the  definition  of  Clinton  Rossi ter. 
make  him  the  leader  of  a  unified  nation  as 
.  hief  of  stale,  chief  executive,  commander- 
in-chief,  chief  diplomat,  chief  legislator,  chief 
..1  party,  protector  of  the  peace,  leader  of  the 
:roe  world,  manager  ol  the  economy  and 
Milce  of   the  people 

Peirce  argues  persvia.slvely.  as  others  have 
before  him.  that  this  man  of  all  the  people 
>hould  be  elected  by  i.ll  the  people.  The  bar- 
rier ol  the  Electoral  College  should  be  re- 
moved. 

The  nation  now  has  a  double-election  sys- 
•em  Americans  vote  for  electors"  equal  in 
number  to  the  representatives  each  state 
lias  in  Congre.ss  plus  each  state's  two  sena- 
tors. The  winning  slate  of  electors  meets  In 
the  .state  capltol  in  inld-December  lo  cast  its 
votes.  The  results  po  to  Washington,  D.C, 
where  they  are  opened  in  joint  session  of 
Congress  on  January  6  The  candidate  with 
a  majority  of  votes  (2701  is  declared  elected. 
II  there  is  no  majority,  the  Constitution 
jirovldes  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
,=.hall  elect  the  President,  with  each  slate 
having  a  single  vole. 

Since  there  Is  a  clear  popular  winner  in 
most  presidential  elections,  the  Electoral 
College  usually  goes  unnoticed. 

Btit.  Peirce  notes,  three  limes  in  the  last 
century — in  1824.  1876  and  1888 — the  major- 
ity wiil  was  frustrated  and  the  man  who 
lost  In  the  popular  vote  was  elevated  to  the 
While  Hotise  through  the  Electoral  College. 
And  three  times  In  this  century — 1916, 
!rt48  and  1960 — "we  have  come  perilously 
(lose  to  another  miscarriage  of  the  popular 
will,"  Peirce  warns 

In  1960.  John  F  Kennedy  was  ""elected" 
President  In  the  popular  vote.  Kennedy  won 
In  a  margin  of  about  100.000  out  of  the  68,- 
7.i8.000  ballots  cast  In  the  Electoral  College, 
•he  count  was  Kennedy.  303:  Nixon,  219; 
Harry  F,  Byrd.  15. 

Bui  expert  observers  are  less  certain  about 
these  vole  figures,  primarily  because  of  the 
confused  situation  which  existed  in  Alabama. 
Alabama,  with  11  electoral  votes,  had  an 
11-man  slate  ol  electors.  The  Republican 
electors  were  pledged  to  Nixon  and  the  high- 
est GOP  elector  received  237.981  votes. 

The  Democratic  slate  in  Alabama  was  split, 
with  a  primary  and  runoff  resulting  In  6  un- 
pleaged  and  5  loyalist  electors.  The  highest 
unpledged  elector  received  324.050  votes  while 
the  highest  Kennedy  elector  received  318,303. 
Peirce  explains  the  counting  problem  which 
ensued.  One  method  wsis  to  credit  the  pledged 
or  loyalist  elector"s  vote  to  Kennedy.  The  un- 
pledged elector"s  vote  was  totaled  separately, 
eventually  going  lo  Harry  P.  Byrd. 

This    method    gave    Kennedy    a    national 

plurality  of  112.827  votes.  But  It  counted  the 

.Mabama  vote  twice,  once  for  Kennedy  and 

once  for  Byrd. 

A  more  refined  method  of  counting  was  to 


lake  the  highest  vole  for  a  Democratic  elec- 
tor in  Alabama  and  divide  it  proportionately. 
Thus  the  five  Kennedy  electors  would  be 
credited  with  five-elevenths  of  the  total  or 
147.295  voles. 

The  second  method  of  counting  made  the 
Alabama  totals  read;  Nixon  237,981;  Kennedy 
147.'295;  unpledged  electors  iByrd)  176,  i55 
Thlo  method  of  countUiK  Alabama  made 
Nixon  the  winner  of  the  n,tional  popular 
vote  by  58.181  votes,  Tlius  it  could  be  argued 
that  Kennedv  was  a  minority  President 

If  anyone  thinks  this  is  a  parlor  game,  thev 
lire  reminded  that  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  used  the  proportional  svbiem  ol 
counting  Alabama's  1960  vote  in  rctiuclng 
that  slate'.s  delegation  to  the  1964  party 
convention. 

In  the  weeks  alter  I960  ilectlon,  there  were 
several  attempts  to  ups^et  the  lesulls  Re- 
publican charges  of  vote  fraud  in  Illinois 
threatened  Kennedy'.-  hold  on  that  stales 
■'7  electoral  votes.  Conservative  southern  elec- 
tors met  and  tried  to  organize  a  wholesale 
defection  of  votes  with  the  aim  of  throwing 
the  election  into  the  House  It  was  later 
revealed  that  a  Republican  elector  irom 
Oklahoma  had  violated  his  pledge  and  voted 
for  Byrd  after  trying  to  organize  an  elector 
coalition  to  back  Byrd  and  Goldwaler, 

Luck  saved  the  nation  from  a  period  of 
indecision.  Peirce  points  out,  A  .hifl  to 
Nixon  of  onlv  8,971  popular  votes--4,480  in 
Illinois  and  4.491  in  Mi-ssourl— would  have 
thrown  the  election  into  the  House,  A  couple 
of  thousand  more  votes  tor  Nixon  m  New 
Mexico.  Hawaii  and  Nevada  would  have  given 
Nixon  a  clear  electoral  majority, 

'In  manv  ways,  the  I960  election  summed 
up  the  evils  ofthe  Electoral  College  in  our 
times.  "  Peirce  writes,  adding; 

"First,  it  showed  once  again  the  irrational, 
chance  factors  that  decide  a  close  election, 
when  the  shift  of  a  few  votes  can  throw  huge 
blocs  of  electoral  votes  m  one  direction  or 
the  other. 

"Secondly,  it  underscored  the  danger  of 
fraud  deciding  a  Presidential  election  be- 
cause Illinois,  where  the  most  ballot  disputes 
arose,  was  the  slate  that  almost  decided  the 
entire  election. 

""Third,  it  showed  the  potentially  decisive 
role  that  a  narrowly  based  regional  or  splin- 
ter party  can  play  in  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  how  the  system  actually  encour- 
ages independent  elector  blocs. 

"Fourth,  the  election  showed  how  a  face- 
less elector,  chosen  to  carry  out  a  specific 
function,  could  suddenly  break  his  trust  and 
try  lo  determine  the  choice  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive for  180  million  .Americans,  (  What  if 
Heiu-y  Irwin's  vole  had  been  the  deciding 
vote  in  the  Electoral  College  in  196091 

"And  lastly,  the  election  showed  that  as 
long  as  individual  states  have  carte  blanche 
in  deciding  how  Presidential  electors  will  be 
chosen,  it  may  be  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  compile  accurate  national  pop- 
ular vote  totals  (as  in  Alabama  in  1960)  and 
to  learn  whom  the  majority  of  Americans 
really  wanted  to  be  their  President." 

In  his  exhaustive  and  systematic  study, 
Peirce  follows  the  Electoral  College  from  Us 
origin  as  a  practical  compromise  agreed  on 
by  fatigued  delegates  in  the  final  stages  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

In  support  of  his  argument  that  the  time 
has  come  for  direct  election  to  replace  the 
Electoral  College.  Peirce  marshals  a  strong 
case.  In  addition  to  the  vast  social  and  eco- 
nomic changes  which  have  nationalized  US, 
politics,  he  cites  the  Supreme  Court  reappor- 
tionment decisions,  abolition  of  the  poll  lax. 
the  civil  rights  la-ws  of  recent  years  and  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  Important  bipar- 
tisan leadership  support  also  exists  in  Con- 
gress. 

Since  a  constitutional  amendment  must  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
states  the  Electoral  College  will  be  with  us 
for  awhile  longer.  How  much  longer  depends 
on  what  happens  In  November. 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE 


Mr  ERVIN,  Mr,  President,  the  April 
26,  1968.  i.s.sue  of  Christianity  Today 
contains  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"Civil  Di.sobediencc."  written  by  one  of 
North  Carolina's  wisest  spns.  Dr.  L  Nel- 
son Bell,  of  Montreal.  The  article  merits 
v.ide.spread  icadinf;;  therefore.  I  ask  thai 
it  b^  printed  in  the  RtcoRO. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  iirintcd  m  the  Recori) 
as  iollows: 

A  Layman  anu  Hi.-.  Faiih.  Civii.  Disobedii  nce 
Calculated  civil  disobedience,  seemingly  .so 
innocent,  has  brought  in  an  era  of  lawless- 
ness and  bloodshed  that  can  plunge  our  na- 
tion into  unbelievable  chaos.  The  tragic 
death  of  Dr  .Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  ana 
,-tibsequent  events  bear  mule  testimony  to 
the  uncontrolled  lorces  now  unloo.sed  across 
the  haul. 

In  recent  vears  nearly  every  major  de- 
nomination lias  passed  resolutions  on  civil 
(iLsobedience  defending  the  principle  of  re- 
.-distance  to  the  law  and  constituted  author- 
ity while  admitting  that  those  who  breal 
tlie  law  must  be  prejiared  to  accept  the  con 
sequences. 

What  a  lew  years  ago  i^ipeared  to  be  a 
gesture  ol  sympathy  toward  those  engaged  in 
civil  disobedience  has  now  developed  into 
-upport  of  individuals  ,ind  movements  that 
arc  challenging  constitutional  procedures 
and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  rebellion  and 
an;irchv.  Some  churchmen  now  say  openly 
that  there  must  be  revolution,  even  blood- 
shed, belore  there  can  be  a  new  social  order 
Pi-rhap.s  this  vcar  will  prove  to  be  the  last 
chance  for  general  assemblies,  conferences, 
convention.s.  .and  the  like  to  lake  a  second 
look  at  ;i  philosophy  that  is  able  to  destroy 
the  foundations  of  the  nation.  For  if  law- 
lessness prevails,  the  outlook  lor  America 
is  bleak. 

Civil  disobedience  can  lead  to  the  dis- 
solution ol  law  and  order,  with  anarchy  the 
result.  Further,  it  can  lead  to  revolution. 
And  revolution  can  open  the  way  to  dictator- 
ship, with  the  resulting  loss  of  freedom  and 
ultimate  bondage. 

Riots,  bl(X)dshed.  arson,  loss  of  life  and 
property — a  dismal  story — are  the  result  of 
trying  to  redress  wrongs  m  the  streets  rather 
than  m  the  courts  and  at  the  ballot  box. 
In  rejecting  "gradualism"  with  its  attending 
frustrations  and  disappointments,  many  .are 
resorting  to  a  senseless  rebellion  that  adds 
tensions  and  injustice. 

Writing  in  Look  magazine  a  few  months 
ago  under  the  title,  "Dissent  or  Destruc- 
tion?," Eric  Sevareid  observed: 

"The  use  of  force  to  express  conviction, 
even  if  it  takes  so  relatively  mild  a  form  as 
a  college  sit-in  that  blocks  the  administra- 
tion building,  is  intolerable.  When  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  who  may  well  be  one  of 
the  noblest  Americans  of  the  century,  delib- 
erately defies  a  court  order,  then  he  ought 
to  go"  to  jail.  Laws  and  ordinances  can  be 
changed,  and  are  constantly  being  changed, 
but  they  cannot  be  rewritten  in  the  streets 
where  other  citizens  also  have  their  rights" 
iLook.  Sept,  5.  1967.  pp.  22.  23;  copyright 
1967  by  Eric  Sevareid:  used  by  permissioni. 
To  engage  tn  or  condone  civil  disobedi- 
ence IS  to  loose  a  tiger  of  destruction.  The 
welfare  of  anv  nation  depends  on  respect 
for  and  enforcement  of  law.  Lawlessness  is 
now  prevalent  enough  to  endanger  the  very 
life  of  our  nation.  Laws  that  are  Inade- 
quate or  unjust  should  be  changed  in  the 
courts  and  at  the  polls;  they  cannot  be 
changed  in  the  streets. 

Furthermore,  those  who  Incite  riots  and 
disorder,  who  advocate  violent  disruption  of 
communities  and  go  about  as  hatemongers. 
whether  ihev  be  members  of  secret  organi- 
zations like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  black-power 
advocates,  or  something  else,  should  be  han- 
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dipfl  bv  the  law  on  thf  baals  of  Ihflr  public 
tfireaw.   before  thcv   .-(imnilt  violent  a<-U 

Any  person  who  openly  flout*  the  law 
should   be  called   to  acroiint 

The  hcXKled  organization  that  engases  in 
terrorism,  arson,  and  bombtrncs  should  be 
innitrated  by  repfsenT-ativt-s  f  the  law  un- 
til Ito  leaders  .-ire  b<»hind  bars  and  Its  mem- 
bers  scattered    .n'o    ibllvlon 

The  w,-\ve  of  clvU  dlsobedlonce  that  l.s 
threiitenlng  oiir  national  life  seems  to  have 
paralyzed  us  Into  fear  and  inaction  But 
unless  It  IS  reversed,  we  face  anarchy  No 
segment  if  six-lety  oan  be  permuted  to  act 
ariove  the  law  and  to  destroy  the  things  on 
which   a  decenf   society   Is   based 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  being  frightened 
enough  to  believe  that  the  ouUay  of  hun- 
dreds >f  billions  of  dollars  Is  the  answer  to 
our  problem  No  one  questions  the  need  to 
rebuild  our  cities:  but  chaos  cannot  be  cure<1 
bv  money  no  matter  how  ifreat  the  lum  Even 
If  every  person  in  America  were  put  In  a 
m.insion.  without  regard  for  Uw  uid  order 
our  problem  would  continue. 

No-  one  can  deny  that  we  have  counte- 
nanced dl.vrlminafim  and  humiliation  to 
such  a  p<^lnt  that  a  seii.se  of  frustration  Is 
inevlt.ible;  now  this  frustraUon  h.is  caused 
violent  reactions  These  sins  igalnst  human 
beings  must  ceise  mil  (Kjual  ..pportunilles 
must  be  avallaole  to  .ill  But  with  these 
needed  changes  >  and  tremendous  pn)Krcsa  Is 
being  made  In  this  direction  i  respect  for 
law  and  law  enforcement  must  be  main- 
tained 

This  IS  no  plea  for  malnUlnJng  the  status 
quo  I:  Is  a  plea  for  ret-o^nUlon  that  the 
blindness  and  unconcern  of  the  dominant 
segment  of  our  society  must  be  completely 
changed  And  on  the  other  hand.  It  is  an 
aiftrmaUon  that  any  status  and  rights  gained 
through  civil  disorder  will  be  (gained  at  ttMj 
high  a  price 

Two    centuries    ago    Edmund    Burke,    the 
greHt  English  statesman,  gave  this  warning 
■Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  In  exact 
proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral 
chains  upon  their  own  appetites  Society 

cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon 
will  and  .ippetlte  la  placed  somewhere  axid 
the  less  ol  it  there  is  within,  the  mure  there 
must  be  w-ihout  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal 
consatiitlon  of  things  that  men  of  intem- 
perate nunds  cannot  be  free.  Their  passions 
forge  their  fetters  ' 

In  medicine  there  Is  a  condlUon  known 
as  generalized  cariinomatosls.  •  which,  in 
lavnian  s  language,  means  cancer  that  has 
spread  over  the  entire  body  At  that  stage 
there  is  no  itnuwn  cure. 

The  lawlessness  that  has  entered  our  na- 
Uonal  life  through  clvU  disobedience — a  con- 
cept having  the  approval  of  most  of  the 
major  denominalloos — con  prove  to  be  the 
moral  cancer  that  will  destroy  our  country. 
This  18  a  plea  to  churchmen,  who  will  be 
meeting  during  the  ctunlng  months,  to  take 
stock  of  what  hits  been  loosed  upon  the  land. 
Civil  disobedience  Is  not  the  'h-irmless  ges- 
ture of  protest"  It  was  once  siUd  to  be  Rather. 
It  has  grown  Into  a  monster  of  disorder,  nots, 
and  general  lawlessness  that  is  eating  at  the 
victuals  of  our  national  life  It  is  proving  as 
senseless — .ind  as  devastating — as  the  pro- 
verbial burnmg  down  the  barn  to  get  nd  of 
the  rata," 

Some  of  our  most  dlstingxilshed  jurists 
and  law-makers  have  deplored  the  actions 
of  various  church  courts  in  condoning  civil 
disobedience  SufHcient  ume  h.is  now  elapsed 
to  ,issess  the  damage:  one  has  but  to  open 
his  daily  newspaper  to  realize  that  we  totter 
on  the  brink  of  open  rebellion. 

Responsible  law-makers  must  dc<  every- 
thing they  can  to  eliminate  lnjiii.tlce.  dls- 
crinunadon.  and  humiliation.  At  the  same 
time  •-h..*e  who  administer  the  law  must  be 
supported  at  vU  costs. 

The  .ilternatlve  Is  national  disaster 

L.  NotsoN  Bcu.. 


A   TRUE   PUBLIC   SFRVICE 

Mr  MONTOYA  Mr  President,  from 
time  to  time  an  intolerable  .situation 
come.s  to  liKht  tl.at  alTccts  the  con.sumer.s 
of  this  Nation  nu.s  ha.s  l>efn  the  case  m 
recent  week.s  regarding  unwiiolesome 
poultry  wlilch  i.h.s  been  reaching  Ameri- 
can con.sumer.s  :ii  recent  year.s 

When  such  a  situation  is  brought  to 
light,  it  IS  incumbent  upon  this  body  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  con.sumer.  and  in  no 
uncertain  terms  This  we  have  done,  to 
the  credit  of  this  body  and  .safety  of  the 
consumer 

A  spur  to  this  type  of  action  is  always 
provided  by  an  alert  public  and  an 
aroused  and  public  splnU'd  pre.ss  In  a 
lime  when  many  people  in  public  life 
make  it  a  point  to  decry  our  ma.^s  media, 
there  are  too  few  who  give  proper  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 

In  tills  ca.se  we  were  faced  with  an  in- 
tolerable situation  that  posed  a  clear 
danger  to  the  public  Much  of  the  Na- 
tion's press  leaped  to  expose  tins  situa- 
tion, placing  It  in  the  «lare  of  public 
scrutiny  where  it  belonged 

As  a  result  of  this  type  uf  public- 
service-molivated  activity,  the  long- 
overdue  reform  that  was  placed  in 
jeopardy  was  rescued  from  obscurity  and 
perhaps  defeat 

There  are  times  when  I  too  am  sad- 
dened by  iirospon.sibility  on  the  part  of 
mass  media  But  such  was  not  the  case 
this  time  New.spapers  of  this  city  did 
them.selves  and  the  public  interest  proud 
by  their  activities  Their  exposure  of  the 
situation  exist inK  resardinx  unwhole- 
some poultry  m  the  United  Slates  did 
miKh  to  £illow  us  to  pa.ss  a  bill  that  will 
go  far  towards  lifting  this  shadow  from 
the  tables  of  Amtrica  s  consumers 

One  of  the  editorials  that  came  at  a 
most  opportime  time  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Po.st.  I  ofTer  it  now  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record  with  my  lieartiest 
thanks  to  that  paper  for  a  job  well  done 
on  behalf  of  the  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

CUKKtN    SrANDARDS 

The  Senate  will  have  the  opportunity  to- 
day to  do  Its  part  in  bringing  poultry  in- 
specUon  standards  up  to  a  level  where  they 
should  be  in  a  nutltm  that  is  hoping  to  send 
a  man  to  the  moon  belore  the  end  of  the 
year.  Currently,  the  standards  across  the 
country  for  inspecung  poultry  scild  within 
the  states  where  It  Is  produced  .ire  either 
uneven,  low  or  non-existent  And  m  some 
cases,  as  Senator  Moutoya  told  the  Senate 
Saturday,  poultry  is  processed  in  "repulsive 
.  .  ,  prtnuuve  conditions."  The  wholesome 
poultry  bill,  which  has  passed  the  House  .ind 
Is  now  before  the  Senate  m  substantially  the 
some  form,  would  be  a  giant  step  toward 
ellminnUng  those  conditions.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  states  may  set  up  inspec- 
tion systems  to  operate  In  Intrastate  com- 
merce. If  they  comply  with  Federal  standards 
that  control  Interstate  poultry  sales  The  bill 
ought  to  t>e  passed  intact  without  two 
.unendmcnts  that  threaten  its  effectlvene.ss. 

The  first  crippling  amendment,  introduced 
by  Senator  Holland  of  Florida,  is  parUcularly 
dangerous  It  would  allow  the  sale  every- 
where in  the  Nation  of  red  meat  as  well  as 
poultry  products  which  have  t)een  passed  by 
.1  system  of  state  inspection  certified  as  at 
letst  e<iual  to  the  p-ederal  system.  One  dlfH- 
culty   with   the   Holland  amendment  is   that 


once  Federal  certlflc.itlon  Is  obtained  it  in..-. 
not  l)e  maintained  The  state  standards  in.iv 
l.ill  below  tlie  Federal  level  peniiittiug  ri  t- 
t*-!!  nic;its  .tlid  iX'Ullrs  to  be  scld  ,i('ro«.<;  stiiic 
lull's  before  the  lax  statulards  c.in  be  c<  r- 
recled  IT.e  danger  Ls  tliat  It  encourages  sub- 
tle compe'.ltion  iunong  the  .■^t.ites  bv  lowering- 
ot.mtLards  Ut  attr,ict  int-.it  and  poultry  pro,:- 
esslng  plants 

Tlie  second  iunendment,  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Tulmndge  of  Georgia,  places  an  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  (lulckly  condemning  a  dis- 
eased carcass  of  a  fnwl  by  requiring  an  iii- 
8pect<ir  to  have  "substjiiitlve  scientific  fart' 
l>efore  he  can  declare  the  c.irc.iss  unfit  :  - 
human  consumption 

For  most  of  us,  of  course    [xiiiltry  mp,iv 
chlaken    and    turkey,    but    many    .Amerlcni^ 
have    active    tastes    for    duck    and    goose.   .\\\ 
told,    about    115    billion    ihtuiuIs    of    pouUr\ 
are  oonimerclallv  pr<jces«ed  each  vear  In  tln' 
Nation     And    under    present   regulations    a,-- 
cordlng     to    Mr      Mi-iitoya.    every     .^merl.■    ■ 
■  b.ised   on    the   law   of   averages     Is    Hkelv    • 
have  a  dlsea.se   contaminated    or  adulternt, 
IKUiltry    prfKluct   served   to    him   during    it.' 
ye:>r    This  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  cim- 
pletely  unpardonable   In  our  modern     tfd  - 
nologlcally   advanced   society."   Tlie   Senat   r 
Is  absolutely  rl^t. 
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THK  ."^EX.XTK  .SHOULD  ADDRESS  IT- 
SKLP  TO  niK  t.jUALmCATION.S  (  >!' 
THR  nvO  SUPRF.ME  COUK; 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr  CL.ARK  Mr  President,  the  discus- 
;.ion  follow  mi;  President  John.<on's  nom- 
ination of  Jusiire  .^be  Fortas  to  bo  Chu  : 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  Jud-e 
Homer  ThornberiT  to  be  .^.ssociate  ,hi-- 
ticc  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  ranged  .iS: 
the  way  from  profound  constitutional 
ciuestion.<  to  partisan  iwlitical  iJolemic,^. 

When  all  is  ,said  and  done,  though,  the 
fundamental  issue  that  remains  i- 
whether  these  two  men  are  qualified  iv: 
the  po.sitlons  to  which  'hey  have  ber:, 
named  In  accordance  with,  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  matter  is  for  ihe  Senate  ;  ■ 
determine. 

Unfortunately,  we  .seem  to  be  riicrf>.-- 
ing  from  this  central  issue,  and  .such  a^ 
tion  serves  neither  the  Senate  interc-'- 
as  an  institution  nor  the  national  int' •  - 
est  as  a  whole.  I  should  like  to  quoit  • : .  .r. 
some  recent  editorials  on  this  .-ub.-.- 
from  newspapers  in  various  sections  of 
the  country. 

From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

There  Is  something  excessive  about  •.'■■o 
fuss  which  senators  are  making  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  Justice  .^be  Fortas  as  Chlcl 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  It  would  be 
hard  to  m-ike  a  persu.islve  case  th.it  he  Is  net 
qii.iUtled   for  this  awesome  post. 

Fiom  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
Legitimately,  however.  It  seems  clear  lh.it 
only  one  issue  should  determine  Senate  ac- 
tion m  these  cases:    is  there  real  cause   for 
rejecting  one  or  both  of  the  nominees? 

From  Newsday : 

If  these  hearings  were  based  upon  valid 
objections  to  the  elevation  of  Justice  Fortas 
to  the  post  now  held  by  Chief  Justice 
Warren  the  length  of  time  involved  would 
be  wholly  unimportant.  To  the  contrary, 
they  are  based,  simply,  upon  the  tactics  of 
harassment  and  delay. 

Prom  the  New  York  Post ; 

FYi  m  the  start,  most  ol  the  att.ick  on 
Prt'.sident  Johnson's  deslpnall.jn  of  Abe 
Fortas  as  cnilef  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  .i  shabby  performance. 


Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 

The  questioning  of  Justice  Abe  Fortas  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Oourt  by  m«m- 
bers  of  the  SenaU  Judiclsry  Committee  did 
not  bring  out  any  solid  evideive  to  preclude. 
by  Itself,  conlirmatlon  of  Fortas  as  chief 
justice. 
Prom  the  Fari:o.  N  Dak.,  Porum: 
senate  has  no  va:id  reason  to  hold  up 
Okay  of  Fortas. 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

The  rontiruilty  of  the  court ^Its  constant 
readiness  to  perform  its  vital  Job  in  any 
emergencv-  Is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  nation.  The  President  who  takes  ofHce 
next  January  will  have  exactly  the  same 
responsibility  to  the  court  that  President 
Johnson  ha.s  now—to  make  sure  that  it  is 
fully  manned  and  fun.'tionins  throughout 
his  term 

From  ti.e  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin: 

Senators  are  t-ntitled  to  their  opinions  but 
•heir  function  does  not  include  imposing 
constitutional  Jud^ients  on  the  court.  Con- 
•ress  m.iv  :imit  the  court's  Jurisdiction,  It 
:iiiv  p.uss"  new  Inws  It  may.  if  It  can  find 
.•rctinds  impeach  Justices,  The  Constitution 
may  be  chanired  But  Confrrrss  may  not  and 
ndividual  senat.>rs  may  not.  supplant  the 
( tuirt 

I  believe  that  it  i^  time  for  the  Senate 
to  live  up  to  Its  reputation  as  'the  world's 
•reatest  deliberative  body"  and  to  fulfill 
Its  constitutional  responsibility  with  re- 
.sviect  to  the  two  Supreme  Court 
nominations. 


AIRPORT  HELICOPTER  SERVICE 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  have  a  continual  in- 
terest in  any  mea.sures  which  may  be 
taken  to  bring  about  a  more  integrated 
and  efficient  transportation  system  for 
the  District  uf  Columbia  and  its  metro- 
politan area.  As  every  Member -of  the 
Senate  is  well  aware  from  his  own  ex- 
l>enence.  each  day  that  passes  without 
the  introduction  of  some  improved 
means  of  expedited  travel  into  and  cut 
(if  the  city  means  another  day  of  increas- 
mg  conRestion  for  the  Nation's  Capital. 
.•\s  the  existins  modes  of  surface  trans- 
IKjrtation  get  propressively  slower  and 
more  inconvenient  with  no  breakthrough 
liromised  until  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  arcawide  rapid  transit  system, 
more  and  more  commuters  turn  to  the 
readily  available  automobile  as  their 
means  of  entering  and  leaving  the  down- 
town area.  In  consequence,  the  highways 
become  more  crowded. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  rapid  transit 
and  highway  plans  for  improving  sur- 
face transportation  into  and  out  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  will  take  years  to  ac- 
complish, and  it  is  incumbent  on  those  of 
us  concerned  with  the  transportation 
liroblems  of  the  District  to  look  to  other 
available  means  of  relieving  congestion. 
Probably  the  most  practical  source  for 
such  relief  in  the  present  circumstances 
is  the  authorization  of  a  transport 
helicopter  service,  which  would  overfly 
our  crowded  highways  and  carry  its  pas- 
sengers directly  by  air  from  point  of 
oiislnaUoti  to  point  ot  dertlnatlon.  Such 
a  service  could  be  operated  froaa  a  down- 


town heliport  to  each  of  the  three  air- 
ports now  serving  the  Washington  area; 
namely.  National,  Dulles,  and  Friend- 
ship. This  service,  by  making  flights  at 
the  outlying  airports  more  attractive  to 
the  air  traveler,  would  bring  about  some 
immediate  relief  to  the  problem  of 
ground  and  air  congestion  at  Washing- 
ton's in-town  National  Airport.  To  the 
extent  that  Dulles  and  Friendship  Air- 
ports are  brought  closer  to  the  city  in 
terms  of  time  and  convenience,  the  air- 
lines will  be  encouraged  to  transfer  jet 
flights  out  of  National  and  the  problem 
of  noise  and  air  pollution  over  the  city 
will  be  abated  accordingly. 

Furthermore,  Dulles  may  beuin  to  pet 
.some  of  the  use  to  which  its  .-superior  fa- 
cilities entitle  it,  so  that  the  Government 
may  begin  to  realize  some  return  on  its 
S109  million  investment  there.  I  am  told 
that  the  airport  presently  loses  about  .S6 
million  yearly  in  its  operations,  while 
National  earns  over  S2  million  per  year 
in  profits. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  ha.s  reroeni/rd 
the  problem  of  traffic  conce.^tion  m  the 
Nation's  Capital  and  lias  furthei  recoc- 
nizcd  the  utility  of  helicopter  .-ervicc  as 
at  least  a  partial  solution  to  the  problem 
by  enacting  into  law  a  provision  which 
directs  the  Administrator  of  Gpnoval 
Services  to  estabhsh  a  jjermanent  i^eli- 
port  for  the  Di.-trict  of  Columbia  un  the 
site  of  the  present  Union  Station.  Tliis 
law.  Public  Law  90-264.  also  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Visitors 
Center  at  the  site,  which  would  provide 
a  colorful  and  instructive  introduction 
to  the  city  for  all  travelers  and  would 
serve  as  a  transportation  center  as  well. 
It  is  contemplated  that  helicopter  .service 
will  play  a  vital  role  at  the  Center,  alon-i 
with  the  subway  system  and  .-shuttle  bus 
transportation. 

In  contrast  to  other  pro.^pective  .solu- 
tions to  our  access  difSculiie.s.  airport 
helicopter  transport  service  r€quires  only 
a  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  authorization 
to  get  started.  No  Federal  supixirt  at  all 
need  be  involved.  Once  bcuun.  service  to, 
from,  and  between  the  airixirts  can  be 
expanded  to  include  service  t  j  downtown 
Baltimore  and  to  suburban  points.  In 
time,  the  service  might  benefit  not  only 
air  travelers,  but  commuters  to  and  from 
the  city,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
helicopter  service  can  provide  any  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  problems 
related  to  the  mass  movements  of  jjeople 
into  and  out  of  our  Capital  City.  But 
airport  helicopter  service  offers  at  least 
'  a  partial  and  immediate  solution.  I  think 
we  should  be  ever  vigilant  to  encourage 
such  developments. 

I  understand  that  a  number  of  parties 
have  applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  authority  to  operate  such  a 
service — at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 
I  hope  the  Board  will  help  to  faciliUte 
access  to  the  Nation's  Capital  by  author- 
izing such  a  service. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  RURAL  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
consider  the  myriad  problems  of  our 
cities,  wc  should  not  lose  sight  of  one  of 


the  root  causes  ot  these  problems- 
changing  technology  that  has  eliminated 
agricultural  jobs  and  displaced  millions 
of  ill-educated,  untrained  farmwork- 
ers. , 

The  trek  of  such  unfortimate  jieople 
from  rural  areas  to  central  city  slums 
over  the  last  two  decades  has  cost  the 
Nation  billions  in  welfare  and  social 
programs.  The  cost  in  human  misery,  in 
losses  through  crime  and  property  de- 
terioration in  slum  areas  cannot  even  be 
estimated. 

This  mie ration  to  the  cities  is  contin- 
uing and.  of  course,  we  in  Congress  deal 
with  the  problems  con.stantly.  We  are 
agreed.  I  believe,  that  the  best  solution 
would  be  to  make  it  possible  for  the  dis- 
lilaced  farm  families  to  find  alternatives 
that  v.ould  allow  them  to  stay  in  their 
home  region.';. 

Three  \tar.s  ago  Congress  acted  to  do 
.■--oinrthing  about  this  basic  problem 
when  we  Mpssod  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  that  led  to 
th^  es'nblishnient  in  the  Department  of 
Cr.mmercc  of  tlie  Economic  Develot-'ment 
.A-i.-ninistration.  We  have  m  this  agency 
a  vehicle  for  helping  lagcing  areas  to 
.■-top  and  reverse  the  tid?  of  m-migration 
that  :s  inundating  the  cities. 

.•3,-cau.se  of  the  job  EDA  is  doing  in 
;.-'fiting  people  to  v.-ork  together  to  help 
themselves  and  bccau.se  of  the  great 
promise  its  proaram.s  hold  for  the  Na- 
tion. I  should  like  to  point  to  the  grow- 
ing need  for  funds  for  its  operation. 

EDA.  under  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Ross  D  Davis,  is 
helping  economically  lagging  areas  to 
reduce  liigh  rates  of  unemployment, 
rai.'^e  family  Incomes  and.  most  impor- 
tant, to  stem  the  tide  of  out-migration. 
However,  the  agency  is  operating  with 
less  than  half  of  the  funds  authorized 
bv  the  89th  Congress. 

The  act  provides  S810  million  a  year 
for  the  economic  development  program, 
but  the  bill  u.nder  consideration  would 
appropriate  only  $274,740,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

ED.\  works  with  the  people  in  more 
than  900  lagging  areas  in  the  planning 
and  carrt-ing  out  of  projects  to  .stimulate 
the  growth  of  private  industry  and  the 
creation  of  jobs. 

One  of  the  most  promisins?  aspects  of 
the  program  is  the  linking  together  of 
several  counties  in  an  economic  develop- 
ment di.strict  to  help  solve  problems  that 
cross  political  line^  A  district  can  in- 
clude economically  healthy  countries,  as 
well  as  at  least  two  with  low  income  and 
unemployment  problems.  Tins  has  been 
quite  effective  in  my  own  State  of  New- 
York. 

Development  in  a  di.strict  revolves 
around  a  growth  center— usually  a  city 
of  not  more  than  250,000.  The  creation 
of  industn-'  in  the  growth  centers  will 
provide  jobs  and  increased  incomes  for 
residents  of  the  lagging  areas  in  districts. 
Because  of  the  need  for  sound  plan- 
ning and  preparation,  the  district  pro- 
gram has  been  In  operation  for  only  1 
year;  but  already  growth  center  projects 
to  provide  jobs  for  displaced  farm  fam- 
ilies are  underway. 

The  success  of  the  economic  develop- 
ment district  program  will  help  ease  the 
burden  on  the  cities  and  help  revitalise 
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the  economies  of  the  Nations  rural 
areas 

This  success  may  be  limited  however. 
becau.se  of  the  iimited  funds  we  are  pro- 
viding While  EDA  s  investment  In  eco- 
nomic development  Is  intended  to  serve 
only  a.s  a  catalyst.  I  feel  that  we  should 
be  coi?nuant  of  the  financial  handicap 
under  which  the  anency  is  operallntj 

We  will  do  well  Ui  mainUin  clu.se  liai- 
son with  EDA  to  assure  that  this  viUl 
a«ency  ha.s  sufficient  resources  to  susUin 
the  economic  development  process  it  has 
iKi'.ited  m  so  many  of  our  depressed 
a;»'as 


IN  THE  FINEHT  RKKOKM  FHADI  IICiN 
Mr  MONTOVA  Mr  President. 
thruutthout  .American  hi.story  there  have 
b«>en  times  when  a  crying  need  for  re- 
form was  evident  Always  at  such  times 
there  have  emerged  Americans  con- 
cerned" with  the  manner  in  which  our 
Ideals  were  beinij  warped  Their  reform 
etTort.s  throuRhoul  history  have  Kone  far 
toward  enriching  our  lives,  eliminating 
abuses  fnim  our  land,  and  enhancing 
tne  American  dream  Such  lias  recently 
been  the  c.use  Dnce  A«ain 

The  field  of  c^n.^umt-r  protection  is 
new  rapidly  expa.-.dinK  and  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  our  citizenn  Each  of 
us  waxed  indignant  at  revelations  in 
many  fields  that  showed  all  was  not  well 
in  our  American  marketplace  L.ust  year 
;t  was  meat    This  year  it  was  poultry 

The  thought  of  26  diseases  being 
passed  from  unwholesome  poultry  to 
pet)ple  was  not  aimed  at  easing  our 
worries  It  was  a  time  for  action  and 
reform  on  all  levels  But  public  opinion 
must  be  r  jused  It  was  a  time  for  probing 
for  facUs  ind  revelation  of  those  facts  to 
th.e  Nation  at  largf 

The  Muclcralcers  •  of  old  were  the 
most  honorable  and  meaningful  group  of 
reformers  of  a  turbulent  age  o'  excess. 
Without  the  likes  of  Sleffens,  Tarbell. 
Adams,  and  McClure.  we  should  have 
had  anarchy  m  the  land  m  the  end. 
Their  revelations  brought  about  reform 
These  writers  and  reformers  have  left 
us  a  legacy  that  not  only  is  not  dead. 
but  which  showed  enormous  vitality 
recently  to  help  the  consumer 

The  .American  press  proved  its  vigor 
bv  showmt:  m  this  poultry  crisis  that  it 
was  awake  and  alert  to  its  public  duty 
One  reporter  in  particular  has  shown  he 
has  the  courage  to  face  down  vesU-d  in- 
terests m  the  name  of  public  .^afety  and 
the  people 

I  have  read  his  articles  with  fascina- 
tion and  admiration  for  lo,  these  many 
months  He  has  scored  an  impressive 
triumph  for  the  common  people  of  this 
country  by  his  articles  on  unwholesome 
poultry  He  writes  for  the  Wa.>hingtoii 
Post  and  I  refi'r  of  course  to  Morton 
Mintz  I  enclose  one  of  his  articles  on 
the  poultry  question  for  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

.Some  Px.ants    Repulsive.    Si.n*t»;  R>lo 

Poui-TiiY  Processing  Scorjo 

(By  Morton  N41ntz> 

Sen     Joseph    M     Montoya     i  U-N  M  i     told 

Ui«  Senate  yesterUuy  that  some  poultry  and 


poultry    pniductB    art*    pf>ce«»ed    In    "repul- 
sive primitive   condUlmi* 

If  the  consumers  knew  atx.iit  these  ■•■iidl- 
tloiis.  Uontoyn  added,  "they  would  ne\fr 
pkk  up  another  piece  of  poultry  .igiilii  ex- 
cept to  ohuck  II  out  the  bnck  door  for  the 
vultures  ' 

I'he  Seniitor  hn«ed  hl»  chnrges  on  an  .^grl- 
rulture  Department  survey  lust  JanuHry  of 
97  platits  wtiU-h  lire  not  subject  to  Federal 
inspection  The  plimU  ure  in  Alabama.  Call- 
fornln.  Florida.  Oeor'gU.  Louisiana.  Mlssts- 
ilppl  Missouri  North  Ciirollna.  Ohio,  South 
C«rolina    Texas   and   Tennessee 

Mnntoyu  recited  to  the  few  Senators  on 
li/ind  a  long  list  of  conditions  found  in  the 
survey.  Including  fly  and  rodent  infestation 
and  "unbelleviibly  tllthy  and  stinking  pick- 
ing rooms  and  eqvilpment  In  many  of  the 
plants,  production  of  sanitary  products  was 
impossible  "   he   said 

Joined  by  Sen  Walttr  F  Mondale  n 
.Minn  1  Montoya  made  the  speech  In  an 
etTort  U)  r.iUy  support  for  a  floor  tight  (m 
Monday  against  an  amendment  to  the  wliole- 
some  poultry  bill  .sponsored  by  Sen  Spessard 
L    Holland    lU-Fla  i 

The  amendment,  opposed  by  the  adtnUils- 
•  ration,  would  allow  sale  everywhere  in  the 
Nation  of  red  meat  .is  well  as  poultry  prod- 
ucM  which  luive  been  passed  by  a  system  of 
State  lnsi>ectlon  certified  as  at  least  equal  to 
the  Federal  system 

The  amendment  Is  opposed  by  all  leading 
cimpaniea  .iiid  organizations  In  the  poultry 
and  meat  industries  TTie  Idea  was  proposed. 
Holland  told  the  Senate  yesterday  by  Stale 
agriculture  ofnclals  -onie  of  whom  are 
elected 

During  almost  three  hours  of  debate  yes- 
terday Holland  and  -Sen  Harry  P  Dyrd  Jr 
(D-Va  I  an  ally  who  aftrmed  his  .support,  re- 
peatedly denounced  the  .Agriculture  Depart- 
ment lor  vacillating  by  first  backing  the 
amendment,  but  now  opposing  it 

In  a  statement  yesterday.  Betty  Furness. 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Con- 
sumer .Affairs.  Raid  "I  know  It  Is  a  cliche, 
but  I  can  only  view  with  alarm  a  parlia- 
mentary effort  to  eviscerate  the  Whtilesome 
Meat  Act  |  of  1967 1  through  an  amendment 
to  the  po\iltr7  bill  " 

Montoya  and  .Mondale  told  the  Senate  that 
•lie  primary  danger  in  the  lunendment  Is 
that  It  would  incite  States  seeking  processing 
plants  to  comi>ete  by  lowering  enforcement 
standards 

The  (wultry  bill,  of  which  Montoya  is  a 
principal  sponsor,  is  intended  lo  realrict  in- 
lerstaie  commerce  to  inspected,  wholesome 
products  and  to  ivelp  the  Slates  set  up  effec- 
tive inspection  imigrams  for  poultry  sold 
within  their  Ijoundarlcs 

.\lthiiugh  13  per  cent — about  1.5  billion 
pounds  a  year — of  ptiiUtry  products  are  .sold 
intrastate,  only  four  Stales  have  ,ictl\e "  in- 
sprclton  programs.   M.  :.'    .  i   .said 


WORLD  F(K)n   NEEDS 

Mr  J.WITS  Ml  President.  I  have 
lont;  been  concerned  about  the  increas- 
ing focKl  needs  of  the  world's  population 
If  any  war  need  be  escalated,  it  is  the 
war  on  hunger  It  is  up  to  the  developed 
countries  to  take  forceful  action  and  to 
t;ive  the  necessary  impetus  to  the  de- 
veloping countries  to  develop  self-help 
measures  to  improve  anncultural  pro- 
duction Wo  must  take  steps  lo  export  the 
techniques  for  developing  new  tech- 
nology Progress  has  been  made  in 
certain  areas  and  the  strikin-  example 
of  the  development  in  Jalusco.  Mexico, 
gives  evidence  and  hope  that  a  solution 
to  the  problem  is  inxssible  I  should  like 
to  commend  to  .Senators  a  speech  by 
Nyle  C    Biiidy    director  of  re.search    New 


York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Home  Economics,  Cornell  University,  an 
acknowlfrivifd  expert  m  this  field  His 
remarks  published  in  Illinois  Re.search. 
winter  1968  are  a  succinct  and  concise 
.statement  of  the  problem  I  ask  una-.i- 
mous  con.senl  that  they  be  punted  n 
tlie  RfcoRii 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  remaik.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows 

Tfi  HNOLoOlC*!  DfVF.LOPMI-Nrs  IND  WORLD 
Food  Ntrns 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Amerlc.  .s 
agricultural  technology  can  .solve  the  food 
problems  (^f  the  world.  This  technology  h.is 
given  us  an  abundance  of  food  In  the  United 
Slates  Why  shouldn't  It  work  .sUnlLV  won- 
iltTs  cLsewhere? 

ITiis  quick  solution  has  not  worked,  how- 
ever, when  It  has  been  put  to  the  test  Wlih 
a  few  exceptions.  Ihe  technology  appllcab!.' 
to  our  stills,  climate,  varieties.  Lind  anim.il 
breeds  has  generally  failed  when  applied 
directly  to  the  problems  m  tropical  and  .--uh- 
troplcal  c<.>iintrles 

However,  the  techniques  of  gaining  new- 
knowledge  on  which  lochnoloiiy  must  'ie 
t>ased  are  exportable  Our  biuslc  principles  of 
research  can  be  applied  to  tilling  prcsei.t 
knowledge  voids  so  that  an  ^urrlcullural 
technology  can  be  created  !or  the  develop- 
ing countries 

SPEITFIC  KNOWLEDCF  VOIDS 

T'opiral  soi/.s 
In  dl.scus.slng  knowledge  voids.  I  would  like 
to  start  with  the  tropics,  since  thev  contain 
most  of  the  world  s  uncultivated  tnit  ;iTable 
.soil  Furthermore,  it  is  in  the  tropics  and 
semltroplcs  that  mo.st  of  the  hungry  people 
of  the  world  live  Unfortunately,  most  .sclen- 
tllic  and  technical  knowledge  relating  to  agri- 
culture has  been  developed  in  the  temperate 

zones. 

One  area  of  our  Ignorance  about  the  tropir 
concerns  the  nature  and  optimum  manage - 
menl  of  the  soils  Sometimes  temperate  z<ine 
technology  has  been  successfully  applied  u. 
tropical  soils  with  only  mUujr  modlhcatU'i;- 
Other  times  it  has  failed  .ilmost  cali>siropl-.- 
ically  Some  failures  .ire  due  to  extreme!, 
heavv  rainlall  during  at  least  part  of  the 
growing  season  Others  lu-e  .ii>parently  asso- 
ciated with  the  properties  oi  the  clays  m 
.some  I'f  the  soils 

Adapted  crop  lanetie^ 
rhere    is   a    pressing    need    for    new    hltih- 
yieldliig   plant   \aJieUes  and  strains  adaptetl 
to  conditions  in  the  develo[>lng  countries 

Yields  of  (o<xl  gmms  vary  widely  around 
the  world,  and  the  lowest  yields  are  found 
m  countries  that  need  food  the  most  Tiie 
•  status  quo-  varieties  in  these  countries  are 
adapted  to  low  sool  fertility  .aid  ;ige-o:d 
farming  methods  These  varieties  respond 
.sparingly  to  fertilizer  applications  or  to  im- 
proved management  practices. 

Cur    few   striking    examples    of    successful 
agricultural   development   have   all   included 
a  genetic   and   plant   breeding   research   pro- 
gram   Onlv  when  bioloclcal  potential  Is  bred 
into    plants    can    fertilizers,    pesticides,    and 
Improved  lultural  practices  be  effective. 
Irrigation 
An  inadequate  supply  of  water  is  a  major 
limiting  factor  in  crop  production  in  the  de- 
veloping   countries     Irrigation    projects    are 
being  developed  to  change  this  situation. 
Pent   control 
Paralleling   the   technological   advances  re- 
quired in  plant  breeding  will  be  those  needed 
to   protect  craps   from  Insects,  diseases,  and 
weeds 

In  Ihe  tropics.  \e<vr-roun<l  hik:h  tenij^era- 
lures  and  long  perK<ls  of  wet  weather  pro- 
vide   Ideal    environments    for    ,ert:iin    plant 
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dls«<i«e«  and  insecU.  Peetlcldes  are  some- 
times IneCecUve  or  must  he  applied  so  often 
♦hat  their  economic  use  Is  doubtful. 

Chemical  pesticides  will  need  to  Ije  used  in 
the  developing  countries  to  the  extent  prac- 
ilcal.  whUe  new  blolot;lcal  means  of  control 
inust  also  be  developed. 

ANIMAL    I'RODI'CTION 

.\nlmal  diseases  are  among  the  most  Im- 
j>ort.uil  limitations  to  livestock  farming  and 
protein  prr^luctlon  in  the  developing  na- 
tions .Some  of  the  moet  devastating  diseases 
in  these  countries  have  not  occurred  in 
Mnerlca.  While  we  have  been  fortunate  to 
escape  their  scourge,  we  also  lack  experience 
in  dealing  with  them 

Some  policy  leaders  favor  crop  production 
prlurlUes  over  any  elTorts  to  develop  animal 
industries  But  I  would  .stress  the  importance 
,,f  both  to  a  balanced  agriculture  and  human 
!iutrltlonal  needs  While  plants  are  superior 
in  prtxiuctlon  of  calories  and  total  protein, 
,nlmal  products  are  decidedly  superior  In 
■iroteln  quality.  Furthermore,  vast  areas  of 
•riTplcal  rangeland  could  be  harvested  by 
.nlmals. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  a  subst.tntlal  reser- 
■•  oir  o*  knowledge  Bb<nit  livestock  nutrition, 
•  reeding,  and  veterln.ary  medicine  principles 
■hat  well  could  be  .ippMed  to  research  on 
■'.ative  animals 

THE  pRoorrnON  tack  ace  approach 
In  any  program  to  increase  food  supply,  a 
;  .rkage  of  practices  must  be  developed.  Any 
■  ne  technologicil  advance  is  relatively  in- 
.  t^tx-tive  unle-w  accompanied  by  other  lech- 
■..,:oetcal  ch.m^es  For  example,  fertilizer  ap- 
■.::ec\  to  n.^tive  varieties  m.maged  by  primi- 
ive  practices  mav  actually  decrease  yields. 
:';.e  plants  are  not  adapted  to  a  high  fertility 
onel  .ind  ihe  leriili^er  may  stimulate  weeds 
.■hich  crowd  out  the  crop. 

.Successful    production    practices   must   be 
.ntegrated    with    processing    .and    marketing 
practices  and  with   Industries  which  supply 
uch  inputs  as  fertlli7.er  and  pesticides. 
Proce-ismg  and  rnarketing 
The     n-.ovement     of     food     products    from 
:  irms  t<)  population  centers  is  .mother  area 
if  developing  .-.sriculture  that  is  a  long  way 
'rom  its  full  potential  of  service  to  society. 
:).-pendable     electric     ixiwer.     refrigeration. 
tor.ige    and     transportation     facilities,    and 
..irkcting    outlets,    rus    we    know    them,    are 
;rtua;!y     nonexistent     in     the     developing 
o;intnes. 

Here  ag.un.  rr.=:earch.  (ipvelopment,  and  ex- 
•ension  programs  must  be  developed  "on 
:  \\e  spot  " 


RICK    RESEA«CH    INSTTTLTE 

Another  success  story  may  be  found  at  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the 
Philippines.    whUch    tias    been    in    operation 
since    1962   under   the   Joint  support   of   the 
Ford    and   Rockefeller   foundations.    In    Just 
a  few  years  new  varieties  have  been  developed 
that  are  shorter  strawed  than  the  old  varie- 
tles.   make   better   use   of   sunlight.    resp<ind 
better  to  nitrogen,  and   are  less  susceptible 
lo  lodging.  Attention  has  also  Ijeen  devoted  lo 
ferlllizer    practices,    irrigation    management. 
weed  and  pest  control.  u.se  of  power  machin- 
ery,  and  systems  of   year-round   production 
vVlien  tlie  Institute  w;us  dedicated  in  1962. 
rice   vields   of   4   to  5   loi;s   per   hect.are   were 
considered    adequate    under    tropical    condi- 
llons    During  the   dry  seas<in  of   1965.  .seven 
varieties  vlelded  more  llian  8  metric  lon.s  per 
liectare  at  the  In.slittite   In  1966  one  Institute 
selection   produced    more    ilian    10   tons   per 
hectare! 

MAIZE    IMPROVEMENT    I.V    KENYA 

The     Maize     Improvement     Prc'gr.'im     in 


their  greatest  contributions  through  over- 
seas research  and  graduate  educational  cen- 
lers   of  excellence. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  on  a  note  of 
urgency.  Clearly,  we  are  running  out  of  pre- 
cioiis  time  Manv  workable  pro^rrams  and 
concepts  are  available  to  us:  the  challenge 
lies  in  blending  them  to  create  n?w  :>iid  [i.  w- 
crlul  sources  ol  knowledge. 


THE    MEXICAN    SfCCESS   STOHT 

While  the  world  food  picture  Is  dark  now, 
•V.ere  are  shinm!?  examples  of  the  progress 
1  hat  can  ix-  made. 

One  of  the  liest  ex.i.niples  is  found  in  Mex- 
ico. Soir.e  20  vears  .igo,  that  country   faced 
erlous  problems  ;n  lood  production.  Wheat 
■  lelds    were    1 1    bushels    an    acre    and    other 
nin  crop  yields  were  low.  Mexico  was  im- 
■orting  h.ilf  of  iier  wheat  at  great  expense. 
To  combat  this,  the  Mexican  government 
I  rcaied  the  Office  of  Special  Studies  within 
Mie  Miiustrv  of  Agriculture  and  put  its  re- 
ources    into    an    intensive    research    effort, 
ili-xrkefeller   Fotmdatlon  staff  scientists  col- 
;,iborated  In  the  programs. 

After    20    years   Mexico's    food    production 

'MS  doubled    .Werrige  wheat  yield  is  now  40 

iv.ishcls  an  acre,  with  many  farms  achieving 

bO  bushels    Dunne  the  two  decades  Mexico's 

ponulation  went  from  20  to  37  million,  yet 

her  peoples  caloric  Intake  climbed  from  1,700 

'o  2,700  calories  daily. 

By  1966  wheat  varieties  developed  In  Mex- 

o    were    being    widely    used    in    India    and 

'.ikistan.    Superior    com   hybrids    have    also 

•een  developed  In  Mexico,  and  are  now  being 

used  to  breed  newer  hybrids  adapted  to  the 

conditions   of   Africa.   India,   and  Southeast 

.\sia. 


Kenya  is  sponsored  by  the  Kenya  and  US. 
governments  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Initiated  in  1958.  this  program  has  developed 
superior  corn  hvbrtds  that  already  are  being 
produced  commercially.  They  are  being  of- 
fered to  producers  as  part  of  a  package  plan 
that  includes  the  use  of  fertlUzpr  and  pre- 
scribed cultural  practices 

SUCCKSsrL  PROGRAMS  c  HAP ACTERTZED 

Prom  these  programs,  we  can  define  some 
char.-icteristics  of  successful  development  of 
technology  to  increa.se  the  world  ffxxl  supply. 

There  niust  be  continuity  cf  financial  and 
physical  support. 

Research  and  facilities  nmst  1^  a.s  pood  as 
those  in  developed  aren.s. 

There  must  be  long-term  commitment  of 
personnel. 

There  also  must  be  an  underlying  spirit  of 
cooi^eration.  Programs  should  l>e  carried  out 
at  the  request  of  the  developing  countries 
and  should  involve  their  own  scientists  as 
well  rus  Americans. 

New  scientists  and  extension  leaders  must 
be  trained  to  make  continuing  progress  a 
reality. 

THE    THREE-WAT     PARTNERSHIP 

To  achieve  these  characteristics  requires 
cooperation  on  a  broad  scale  Inputs  are 
needed   from   government,    universities,    and 

industry. 

Gorcrmnrnt 

Tlie  federal  government  must  provide  the 
mechanism  and  support  lor  many  of  the  in- 
puts bv  industry  and  the  universities  Gov- 
ernment aeencies  must  also  develop  their 
own  research  and  education  proerams  out- 
side the  United  States  Liistly,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment must  press  for  ^renter  inputs  from 
other  nations  and  for  coordination  of  Intet^ 
national  eflorts. 

Induftrij 

American  industry  is  evidencing  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  world  food  prcblem  This 
Is  to  the  good,  for  research  and  extension 
efforts  of  government  agencies  and  univer- 
sities are  of  little  force  if  not  coupled  with 
industrv  inputs  Seeds,  fertilizers,  pesticides. 
and  adapted  farm  machinery  must  be  avail- 
able, and  means  of  processing  and  market- 
ing foods  must  be  developed. 

The  universities 
Our  Land-Grant  universities  now  face 
worldwide  problems  similar  to  those  they 
have  solved  in  the  United  States.  If  prop- 
perly  supported,  these  universities  can 
furnish  the  specialists  and  resources  to  do 
the  job. 

There  is  much  that  Individual  institu- 
tions can  do  alone.  A  single  university,  how- 
ever, cannot  accept  certain  responsibilities. 
What  is  needed  is  the  consortium.  A  con- 
sortium of  several  universities  could  attack 
problems  too  large  for  any  one  university 
to  solve  alone.  Consortia  could  probably  make 


FIN.'VL  G\LLUP  POLL  SHOWS  NIXON 
STRONG  WINNER 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  prosi- 
dcntial  vear  of   1968  is  likely  lo  be  r-j- 
membcred  in  hi.storv-  as  the  preconven- 
tion  campaign  in  which  more  emph.^sis 
has  been  placed  upon  public  opinion  poll.s 
than  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  this 
Republic.   A   plethora  of  polls  of  every 
type    have    been    appearing    acro.ss    the 
land,    some    are    national    in   character 
having    been    assembled    by    recognized 
pollsters  of  established  reputation;  some 
are  carefully  selective  in  the  areas  they 
have  covered  so  as  to  come  up  with  what- 
ever results  the  pollsters  have  in  mind: 
some   are   even    personally   financed    or 
contracted    for    by    a    specific    political 
party  or  partisan  proup  interested  in  In- 
dicating a  ciound  e'A'cII  for  some  specific 
candidates. 

In  the  meanliine.  mo.st  knowled-eabie 
citizens  and  sophisticated  voters  have 
been  awaiting  the  final  prcconvention  re- 
sults of  Ihe  Gallup  poll  since  this  is  the 
nationally  rccoanized  i>oll  v.hlch  is  self- 
financed."  which  has  a  long  record  of  es- 
tablished obiectlvity  and  accuracy  dur- 
ing manv  presidential  campaigns,  which 
refuses  to  ^^ell  its  services  to  self-servin? 
■-roups  and  which  has  by  far  the  largest 
network  of  carefully  trained  interviewers 
who  cover  the  Nation  from  coa.st  to  coa.st 
and  from  border  to  border. 

It  is  mw  po.s.sible  to  report  the  rcru  ts 
of  the  linal  national  prcconvention 
Gallup  poll  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
while  scheduled  for  Wednesday  relea.se 
nationally,  a  Miami  newspaper  jumped 
the  sun  so  to  speak  and  published  tlie 
poll  results  in  today's  newspapers. 

Mr    President,  this  final  Gallup  poll 
confirms    what    many    Americans    have 
seen   saving   over  the   months   in  their 
State  delegate  primaries:  in  their  party 
conventions;    and    in    public    meetlnss. 
Namelv     Dick    Nixon    is    by    far    the 
strongest  and  most  popular  Republican 
presidential  candidate  available  in  1968 
and  he  provides  the  Reiiutalican  Party 
with  an  odds-on  opiwrtunity  not  only  t:) 
win  the  Presidency  next  November  but  t3 
elect  a  Republican  House  and  to  make 
strone  and  perhaps  determinative  -ams 
in  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  demonstiatrs  clcar- 
Iv  that  Nixon  is  a  winner. 
"  The  poll   in  fact,  provides  the  hiehest 
verdict  as  to  what  the  polls  reveal,  and 
brings  what  at  times  has  appeared  to 
be  a  battle  of  the  pollsters  to  a  conclu- 
sive end.  Its  clear  national  message  can 
not  be  negated  or  refuted  by  any  num- 
■per  of  privately  financed  or  carefully  se- 
lected sectional  polls. 

All  Americans— and  especially  all  del- 
egates to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  Miami— should  study  these 
results  carefully  as  they  move  into  their 
deliberations  designed  to  nominate  the 
next  President  of  the  Uruted  States. 
Against  any  of  the  mentioned  Demo- 
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cratlc  presidential  candidates,  this  poll 
demoastrates  that  Dick  Nlxons  year  has 
come  and  that  Nixon  is  our  best  bet  In 
1968 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  piinu-d  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  final  precom-entlon 
Gallup  poll  as  it  appeared  in  the  Miami. 
Fla  .  Herald  today 

There  belni?  no  objection,  the  Gallup 
poll  was  ordered  to  b»'  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

irrom    the    Miami    .  Pla  i     Her.ild     JlI^    ^9 
19681 
Nixon  Eocrs  Two  Foes 
(Bv   George   Gallup    director    Amerlcin   In- 
stitute of  Public  Opialoni 
Princeton    N  J —Richard  Nixon  has  over- 
t.iKeii  tx)th  Vice  Presulent  Hubert  Humphrev 
and   Sen.it<-jr   Eugene   McCarthy    in    pre-con- 
vention   test   elections  Just   completed    Gov- 
erniir   Nelson   Rockefeller    Nixon  s  chief   rlv;U 
lor   trie  Jlepubllc;in   nomination,  runs  about 
e.  en    .igainst    both    Democrats 

The  '.arest  nndiUK^  represent  an  improve- 
ment for  Nixon  from  an  early  July  survey. 
when  ".he  :  .rmer  Vice  President  ran  five  per- 
centage poiiius  behind  Humphrev  and  three 
p.. Kits  behind  McCi\rthv  Nixon  has  now 
pu.><l  ihead  of  Humphrey  by  two  points 
.t.'.U  MrC  irthy  by  five 

[J>>ticf:eller  5  standing  has  changed  very 
little  over  the  past  three  weeks  In  the  earlier 
survey  he  tied  Humphrey  as  he  does  today 
The  New  Ynrlt  Governor  is  virtually  even 
with  McC.irthy  today  In  the  earlier  test  he 
rin  two  points  behind  the  Minnesota 
;renator 

Nixons  gain  against  both  Humphrey  .lud 
McCarthy  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  July 
come  about  primarily  in  the  East  and  Fir 
West  Nixon  has  also  made  ijnins  among 
voung  adults.  Democrats.  Independents,  and 
among  registered  voters  m  the  lower  socio- 
economic   evels 

Results  of  the  latest  test  races  are  based 
in  person. il  lnter\uews  with  1156  registered 
voters  representing  the  proper  proportion  of 
Republlcar.s.  Democrats  and  Independents. 
Inten.Mewing  was  conducted  July  20-23. 

Support  for  Third  Party  Candidate  George 
Wallace  has  remained  constant  over  these 
three  weeks  after  a  period  of  steady  growth 
Against  Nixon  and  Humphrey  and  against 
Nixon  and  McCarthy.  Wallace  draws  16'  of 
the  National  Vote  In  races  against  Rocke- 
feller he  wins  a  somewhat  greater  share  of 
the  vote 

The  survey  question: 
Suppose  the  Presidential  Election  were 
being  todav  If  Richard  Nixon  >  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller) were  the  Republican  Candidate  and 
Eugene  McCarthy  ,  Hubert  Humphrey*  were 
the  Democratic  Candidate,  and  George  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama  were  the  Candidate  of  the 
Third  Party,  which  would  you  like  to  see 
win''' 

Here  are   the  results  of  each  of  the  latest 
trial  heats  and  the  trend 

I  Results  In  percent  I 

JULT    20-23 

Richard  Nixon  - - 

Hubert  H    Humphrey 

W.liace  — .— .- 

Undecided 

Rucky     

Hubert  H.  Humphrey - 

W  lUace   - 

Undecided 

Rocky 

McCarthy    - --- 

Wallace    

Undecided 

Richard  Mxon 

McCarthy      

W.illace 

Undecided 


(Re«\iltj»  m  percent] 

JVttX  J»-J11.T   » 

Richard   Nixon.    

H  ibert  H    Humphrey 

Wallai-e    .    .-    

UndfvMfU         . __._.- •--• 

R.kKv  - 

U  jiiT-   H    Humphrey. -1 

w  I.;  I.  p     - 

Undecided 

RiM-ky 

McCarthy   — 

Wallace 

Undecided 

Richard  Nixon 

McCarthy    

Walhice   

Undecided  — — 

aVUK    IS- 16 

Richard  Nixon 

Hubert    H     Humphrey 

Wallace    

Undecided    . - 

Rocky         ---- 

Hubert    H     Humphrey 

Wall 


3b 
40 
Iti 

6 
36 
36 
21 

7 
35 
37 
20 

8 
36 
39 
18 


37 
42 

14 

7 
39 
38 
17 


Undecided    -        *^ 

Rocky     --      ^^ 

McCarthy     - - 

Wallace   -- - 

Undecided    

Richard    Nixon   

McCarthy      

Wallace     -- 

Undecided    - 


39 
16 

7 
39 
41 
14 

6 


MAT    aS-2t 


36 


Richard  Nixon 

H     Humphrey *2 

. 14 

8 

■''""'"'" 35 

Humphrey - *f> 

17 


Hubert 
W.iUace 
Undecided 
Rocky     --- 
Hubert    H 
Wallace 


40 
38 
16 

6 
36 
36 
21 

7 
36 
35 
20 

9 
41 
36 
16 

7 


Undecided    ^ 

R(x:ky     - --- *0 

McCarthy     34 

Wallace      ^"^ 

Undecided    ---  9 

Richard   Nixon    *0 

McCarthy    38 

Wallace      — 13 

Undecided     9 

MAT    «-8 

Richard    Nixon - 39 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey 36 

Wallace    l* 

Undecided    H 

Rocky  .- ♦O 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey -  33 

Wallace   - -   '*' 

Undecided -- H 

Rocky    -- 

McCarthy 

Wallace    

Undecided 

Richard    Nixon 

McCiu-lhy    

Wallace    

Undecided - -- 10 

APRIL    6     10 

Richard    Nixon --- 43 

Hubert  H    Humphrey 34 

Wallace    - ^ 

Undecided 1* 


40 
31 

17 
12 
39 
37 
14 


Richard    Nixon. 


41 


McCarthy    . 38 


Wallace    - 
Undecided 


TRUST  MKNACK  ■  THE  UANK  S 
.ANSWER 

Mr  PERCY  Mr  PtesideiU  on  Thuis- 
day.  July  11.  1968.  the  Chicaco  Daily 
New.s  carried  in  its  financial  pat;es  an 
article  entitled  Trust  Menace?  The 
Bank's  Answer      The  bank  m  question  is 


the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  aiui 
the  answer  comes  to  the  staff  study  of 
the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  ot 
the  Hou.se  Bankiiu:  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee I  cotiunend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  who 
will  be  evaluatiim  this  iTixut  in  cuinii.j 
month.'. 

Mr  Pif-idcMt  I  .iin  not  only  person- 
ally familiar  with  the  tiu.^t  department 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  but  I  have 
worked  intimately  with  the  trust  dcpait- 
ment-s  of  the  Harris  Trust  &  Savinus  Bank 
of  ChicaL'o  as  a  director  for  many  years 
before  coming  to  the  Senate.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  the  Cha.se  Manhattan  Bank 
of  New  York.  al.so  m  the  capacity  a'^  .. 
director 

As  chief  executive  officer  of  a  publulv 
held  company.  I  worked  intimately  \wtli 
the  trust  departments  of  the  Northe::i 
Trust  &  Savuujs  Bank  of  Chicajio  I  lia\t 
also  had  occasion  to  work  with  the  Con- 
unenial  Illinois  Bank  of  Chicaco  on 
many  matters  of  public  interest  I  simpK 
cannot  point  to  a  shred  of  evidence,  based 
on  more  that  a  quarter  century's  ex- 
periefice  in  buiiiuss  and  dealint;  with  our 
Nation's  c-nnmernal  banks,  that  would 
point  to  an  abuse  of  their  fiduclaiy  n- 
sponsibility  as  trust  officers  for  estates  m 
their  relationships  with  corporations 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
last  thinu  a  bank  wants  to  do  is  try  to 
get  in  and  oiHMate.  manipulate.  tnanai:c 
or  control  a  company.  They  have  one 
overndint;  responsibility,  which  is  to 
insure  that  the  trust  accounts  whicli 
they  are  supervlsint;  are  as  secure  as  aiu 
reasonable  man  can  insure.  Their  wliolc 
objective  is  to  provide  appreciation  op- 
portunities as  well  as  adequate  income 
consistent  with  the  ob.iectivcs  of  the  iru.-t 
account 

Not  only  at  my  own  company  but  witii 
other  companies  on  wliosc  boards  I  haNt 
served,  my  experience  has  been  that  bank 
otticial.s  who  .serve  as  directors  have  .i 
deep  personal  concern  developed  throut;ii 
the  years  ol  training,  for  the  public  wel- 
fare and  for  the  .stockholders  of  the  com- 
panies they  .serve  They  are.  for  the  most 
part,  exceptionally  Rood  directors 

If  hcarinps  are  held  on  the  allega- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  the  staff 
study.  I  feel  confident  that  the  bulk 
of  the  testimony  that  will  be  offered  wAl 
not  support  the  allOfialions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  'ht 
Chicaeo  Daily  News  article  be  inserted  ,»'. 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  bemc  no  objection,  the  articU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rlcokd. 
as  follows: 

Trist   MENACf.?   The   Banks  ANS%<.rR 
{By   Leonard  Wiener i 
Overflowing   the   fourth   floor   of   the   First 
National   Bank   Building  are   more   than   800 
lawyers,   .iccountauts.   Eecreiancs     bookkeep- 
ers and  .security  analyfts 

And  everv  day  600  of  them  are  responsible 
for  $5  4  b'lUiun  ot  other  people  s  .sUK-ks. 
hoiKls  and  real  estate— that's  ;is  much  as  the 
bank  s   (jwn    total   lissets 

These  workers.  ()\uetly  busy  behtnd  neat 
rows  of  desks-  with  wall-to-wall  carpetinu 
underfoot  and  rece.sscd  tluorescent  lightmi: 
.vbove — form  the  First  National  Bank  s  iru.-t 
department 

Ihis  week.  Hep  Wright  Palman  i  D-Tex  i 
called  the  ilepartnicnl  i  along  witli  those  of 
otluT  big   baiiK.si    a  growing  menace   to  tree 
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competition  and  a  vehicle  for  Inrrenslng 
the  power  and  Influence  of  banks  over  the 
economic  lives  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions alike 

Bank  officials,  one  of  whom  says  he  was 
•  wountled"  by  the  allegations,  respond  with 
talk  of  the  great  .services  trust  departments 
perform  for    'widows  and  orphans  ' 

One  thing  Is  clear,  whether  they  be  villains 
,,r  angels,  bank  trust  departments  are  no 
ittle  brothers.  Nationwide,  they  already  hold 
Inore  than  »250  billion  in  assets,  about  one- 
•..urth  of  the  assets  held  by  .ill  insf.tutlon.-\l 
investors,  according  to  a  survey  b>  the  House 
Banking  Committee 

Increiislngly    rapid    growth    is   forecast. 
The    First    National    Banks    trust    depart- 
ment,   largest    in   Chicago,    will    occupy    live 
iKxirs  of   the  bank's  new   building,   boosting 
Its  c\irrent  space  by  a  third. 

on  those  live  floors  the  trust  department 
■•viU   carry   out   a   variety   of   activities. 

The  corporate  division  acts  us  a  registrar 
'or  corporations  .keeping  track  of  the  shares 
-.f  stock  issued r.  transfer  agent  (changing 
...vnershlp  of  shares  when  stock  is  traded) 
,iid  a  dlsburseineiit  .tgent  (paying  dlvl- 
ilriulsi  . 

The  retirement  and  endowment  division 
•viiii.iges  employe  pension  and  profit  shar- 
.111,'  plan  Kinds 

Tlie  personal-trust  division  administers 
.■states  during  probate,  provides  an  invest- 
ment ad\i.=  orv  service  and  sets  up  and  acts 
as  trustee  for  private  trust  funas  (usually 
UT  about  $100,000  or  more) 

It  IS  the  last  two  divisions  that  cause  Rep. 
Pat  man  concern  becau.se  through  liandllng 
of  funds  banks  ciid  up  with  millions  of  shares 
i.f  common  stork  unci  other  securities  in  their 

••aiilts 

While  banks  do  not  own  the  securities 
they  hold,  oltf-n  thev  retain  the  voting  power 
on  common  stock  And.  the  large  cash  re- 
sources banks  have  throufih  these  trusts  to 
invest  gives  them  a  potential  ix)werful  influ- 
ence on  the  stock  market  and  the  companies 
tlioy  cither  buy  into  or  pull  out  of 

rius  power  is  enhanced  by  the  practice  of 
■.arse  corporations  in  giving  board  seats  to 
bank  officials 

■  It  appears  that  the  trend  identified  in  the 
li'SOs  of  major  corporations  in  the  United 
states  being  controlled  by  corporate  manage- 
ment because  of  the  wide  dispersal  of  stock 
ownership  among  large  segments  of  the  pub- 
lic, may  now  be  giving  way  to  a  new  trend 
toward  control  of  these  vital  elements  of  our 
economy  through  control  of  the  voting  ol 
large  blocks  of  stoclf  in  these  corporations 
held  for  beneficiaries  by  a  relatively  few 
^;lant  financial  institutions."  the  subcommit- 
tee said. 

Bankers  couldn't  .igree  less. 
In  tny  32   years  as  a  banker  I've  seen  no 
evidence  of  this,"  insists  Howard  J.  Johnson, 
liead   of   the   trust  department  at  American 
National  Bank  /sc  Trust  Co. 

"Our  primary  interest  is  to  our  customers: 
we  only  make  investment  decisions,  not  cor- 
porate management  decisions."  lie  said  in  an 
interview 

James  P  Baxter,  head  of  the  trust  depart- 
ment at  First  National  Bank,  told  The  Daily 
News  that  it  was  his  bank's  "historical  feel- 
ing" to  either  vote  what  proxies  It  had  In 
line  With  management  recommendations  or 
to  sell  the  stock  in  a  company  and  get  out. 

We're  not  in  the  business  of  managing 
(ompanies  and  as  a  trustee  our  fiduciary 
responsibility  requires  an  arm's  length  rela- 
tionship— an  interlocking  directorship  not 
withstanding,"  he  said.  "We  make  our  invest- 
ment decisiona  on  an  individual  basis  for 
each  trust  fund  and  it's  unfair  to  pull  to- 
gether an  aggregate  amount  of  holdings  and 
imply  all  sorts  of  nonlnvestment  motives."  he 
complained. 

Robert  Reneker,  president  of  Swift  &  Co., 
was  asked  to  comment  from  the  point  of  view 
ol  the  corporation  executive. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  banks  are  less  likely 


to  exert  this  alleged  power  than  perhaps 
somebody  with  a  more  direct  ownership  in- 
terest in'the  stock,  such  as  a  mutual  tund  or 
ot'ner  institutional  investor."  he  said 

Prof.  V  Lewis  Bassie,  director  of  tlir  Uni- 
versity ol  Illinois  Bureau  of  Economic  <s: 
Business  Research,  commented: 

■T  don't  know  if  the  siiuation  is  any  worse 
today  than  it  has  been;  l.>anks  have  always 
had  influence  und  ..I'Auy.s  will   " 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  while  "no 
one  can  quarrel  with  iPatman'.s  views  i  as  a 
statement  of  possibilities."  he  does  not  think 
banks  have  a  desire  to  lake  oyer  man.ige- 
ment  functions  in  ibe  companies  in  which 
•ihev  invest 

The  American  Bank's  Johnson  echoes  the 
repeated  complaint  among  bankers  that  Pat- 
maJi  always  looks  tor  the  b.id  side  of  things 
and  fails  to  respond  to  the  'economic  good  ' 
that  banks  provide  through  trust  funds. 

"Individuals,  corporations  and  pension 
plans  with  thousands  of  members  look  to 
large  bank  trust  departments  !or  "superior 
and  experienced  investment  man.iE'cment  " 
he  said.  Cust  generally  ranges  d^^wn  irom 
one-half  per  cent  a  year  of  tot.il  asset  \alue. 
he  said. 

"There's  a  lot  of  human  cjuality  m  our 
work."  said  First  National's  Baxter. 

•'We  can  help  the  widow  through  the  very 
wretched  period  of  probate,  help  a  Uian  get 
peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  shifling 
linaucial  cares  to  more  experienced  shoul- 
ders, and  provide  for  the  future  linanci.il 
security  ot  your  famUy." 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1439  and  the  succecdin?  meas- 
ures in  sequence. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Williout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSERVATION  PROGRAM  ON 
MILITARY  RESERVATIONS 


The  bill  <H.R.  11026)  to  amend  the 
act  of  September  15,  1960,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  and  enhancing  rec- 
reational opportunities  and  improvinE 
the  fish  and  wildlife  programs  at  reser- 
vations covered  by  said  act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  thud 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port <No.  1458).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11026.  as  hereby  re- 
ported is  to  provide  additional  funds  for 
carrying  out  fish  and  wildlife  conservation 
programs  on  military  reservations  and  to 
promote  the  enhancement  and  development 
of  related  fish  and  wildlife  recreational 
programs. 

BACKGROVND    AND     NEED    FOR    THE    LEGISLATION 

In  1949  the  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
81-345,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  carry  out  a  program  of 
planning  and  developing  wildlife,  fish  and 
game  conservation,  and  rehabilitation  in 
the  EgUn  Field  Reservation  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Based   on   the   experience    obtained   from 


till-  liphlv  successful  pro^-r.'.m.  the  ConercFS 
in  1960  enacted  PuMic  Law  8(5-797.  which 
made  possible  the  extension  of  this  propri^m 
to  all  military  reservations  throughout  the 
United  States'  Tlie  Congress  had  envisioned 
that  the  program  would  be  .self-sust'Uning 
finaiicially  since  nominal  user  fees  lor  Inint- 
iiie  and  fishing  were  authorized  to  be 
charged  The  proceeds  from  such  sales  have 
been  averaging  approximately  $1.50  000  p>r 
year,  an  amount  which  has  proven  to  l)e 
gro.ssly  madequ'itp  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
great  inajorlty  of  the  reservations. 

oiud.  or  recreation  on  ihese  nservuti'ns 
is  open  to  the  general  public  in  1«67  in..:e 
than  1  million  man-days  of  fishitig  wire 
enjoyed  where  fishing  and  manacement  iiro- 
pranis  are  m  effect  Similarly,  much  :-atis- 
lacllon  ha-s  Ijeen  realized  from  hunllivz  m 
those  arras  where  wildlife  hab.tat  have  i)cen 
managed. 

In   his    1965   messape    to    the   Congress    <!i 
natural  l>eatity.  the  President  indicated  that 
much  of  Ihe  28  million  acres  of  land  pres- 
ently held  by  r.rmed  services  is  an  import  ant 
part'  of   ihe'public   estate.  The   potential    :'f 
this   land   must   bo   recognized    through    tlie 
fullest   application   of   multiple   uses    In   hl.'i 
remarks,    the   President   asked   'lie   Secret  ir- 
IPK  Ol   Defen.se,  Agriculture,  and  the  Int.ri.  r 
to    look    at    military    establishments    to    see 
liow    the   lands   involved   coultl    be   u.sed    '.■  r 
recreation  and  natural  Ijeautv  down  through 
Die    vears.    In    rfspon.-e    f)    this    dirertive.    iv 
stuav  was  initiated  to  review  the  land  hold- 
ings" "f    the    Department    of    Defense     Mere 
than  40n  properties  have  been  evaluated    /is 
of   May    1967.   2;?    con.-ervation    land-use   rt- 
porus  had  been  completed  and  16  more  were 
untier  preparation.  Once  completed,  the  re- 
ports are  :urni.-hcd  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  his  interest  and  ^'uidance 

The  Department  of  tlie  Interior  states  th  it 
ijersonnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
•,nd  Wildlife  made  ;  bout  180  visits  to  ap- 
proximatclv  160  installaiions  in  1966  to  m- 
\entory  lishery  resources  and  to  plan  and 
guide  'managements  programs.  This  a.<:sist- 
■mcc  was  continued  at  approymiarely  the 
s;.me  level  durine  1967  Indications  are  that, 
because  of  budget  restrictions,  less  are:,o 
will  lie  visited  this  year. 

Tie  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life i^  now  providing  about  2  man-vears  of 
ef  -t  in  lisherv  manapement  as.';istance  and. 
at  most.  1  man-vcar  c,f  wildlife  manage- 
ment assistance.  The  Bureau  vl?ws  this 
is^istance  inadequate,  as  in  mo.st  instances 
'his  amounts  to  about  one  annual  visit  to 
each  installation  served  The  Bureau  be- 
lieves about  three  visits  annually  are  needed 
to  supervise  more  closely  the  work  to  be 
carried  out  .      ,    ♦ 

Further,  the  Bureau  has  estimatfd  th.^.t 
funds  and  manpower  needed  to  serve  207  in- 
stallations now  seeking  lisherv  lussistance 
would  require  at  least  16  additional  fishery 
biologists  at  a  cost  of  about  $320,000  annu- 
ally. Assistance  in  wild'ife  enhancement  ..t 
250  Defense  installations  would  require  14 
additional  biologists  at  a  cost  nf  some  $230^- 
000  Tlic  Bureau  has  estimated  that  ^^nth 
this  additional  assistance,  man-days  of  fish- 
ing can  be  increased  from  about  1  million  to 
more  than  3  mUlion  and  that  hunting  op- 
portunities can  be  increased  proportionately. 
Additionally,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
wildlife  biologists  to  devise  management 
techniques  for  the  control  of  birds  m  the 
vicinity  of  individual  airports.  Bird-aircraft 
strikes' involved  839  Air  Force  planes  during 

1966  and  a  loss  of  $10.5  million.  An  Air 
Force   pilot   was   killed   by   a    bird    strike   m 

1967  Some  73  Jet  engines  required  overhaul- 
ing or  replacement.  Manipulation  of  the  hab- 
itat under  the  guidance  of  wildlife  biologists 
is  essential  to  minimize  the  likeUhood  of 
bird-aircraft  strikes  in  the  future. 

Requests  from  military  installations  for 
wildlife  and  fishery  assistance  far  exceeded 
the    number    of   personnel    available   in    the 
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Department  >f  '.he  Interior  for  aucli  service 
Because  of  this,  maiiv  ..ppcif.unlUes  fur 
huiitln?.  fl«tilnK.  aiiJ  other  public  outdior 
rw-reiiUon  needed  by  iniUiAry  personnel  and 
the  Jienenil  pubUf  .ire  bein^  bypaA«*d  In  'JT- 
der  to  satisfy  these  :ie*ds — including  thoee 
of  conservation  —  .iilJi'.ion.il  personnel  and 
funds  win  be  required  by  the  Dep<trtment  of 
of  the  Interior  Your  cumnii'tee  feels  that 
HR  11026  Would  pmvlde  Uie  necessary 
fMuds  with  which  to  ublAln  this  vnlu,»ble 
.ussisuuice 


EXTiJ^SION  OK  IHK  PROVISION 
t)F  THE  COMMERCIAL  KISHFJUES 
RESEARCH  AND  DKVEI.<  iPMt.Vr 
ACT  OF    1964 

The  bill  iS  3866'  lo  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Commercial  {•^.-.Merles  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964  was 
announced  .us  next  in  order. 

Mr     MAGNL'SON     Mr    President,    on 
behalf-  of  the  Senator  irom  Ala.ska     Mr 
B.ARTrBTT!    I   asK   unanimous  consent   lo 
have  printed  m  tiie  Ke(  ord  a  statement 
and  table  dealing  with  the  pending  bill. 


T)iere  beliw  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Recorci  lus  follows: 

Mr  HAR-nn-T  Mr  President  I  rPET>  '  ''  it 
I  cannot  be  present  trxlay  as  the  Sen.ite  '.iRcs 
up  S  38«6  i\  bill  IntrfHluced  by  the  senior 
senator  !rom  Washlnijton  I  Mr  Ma^usoni 
nnd  nnyself  to  extend  for  tour  years  the  Com- 
merrliil  Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
Act    of    1964 

I  was  the  author  of  the  1964  ict  Tlie  pro- 
gram, when  I  originally  prop.->sed  It  did  not. 
I  may  say  meet  with  Immediate  or.  even, 
enthusiastic  support  from  administration  of- 
flftals  It  was  enacted  into  law  only  because 
of  the  strong  supp<irt  given  it  by  the  many 
members  of  this  body  and  of  the  other  house 
who  believe,  with  me.  that  the  American 
rlshlng  industry  must,  should  and.  indeed. 
will  regain  Its  proper  preeminence  and  rank 
iinong  'he   fisheries  of   the  worlrt 

I  cannot  .it  this  lime  siinile  out  each  and 
everv  senator  who  has  worked  generally  In 
behalf  of  the  American  fishing  Industry  and 
who  has  supported  and  worked  for  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  iind  Development 
program  in  particular  Certainly  the  con- 
tribution of  the  rhalrm.in  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  the  senor  lenator  trom 


Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  must  receive 
nrst  acknowledgment  So.  to<:i  must  the 
senior  .senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr  Pns- 
tcrei  the  seni.T  ^enat-T  f rt  ni  Michigan 
I  Mr  Hart  i .  the  senior  senat'  r  Irom  Maryland 
I  Mr  IJrewster)  .  the  junior  .senator  from  UjUi- 
slana  (Mr  Ixmgi.  the  Junior  senator  from 
So\i;h  Carolina  (Mr  HcjlUngsi.  the  Junlr 
senati/r  Ironi  MlchlKi'"  i  Mr  Grlfflni,  th" 
Junior  senator  from  Vermont  (Mr  Proutyi 
and  the  senior  senator  fr<'m  New  Hampshir.- 
(Mr.  Cotton  I.  The.se  senators,  of  ci  urse,  .:r- 
members  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  i. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  lT  which  : 
am  chairman  They  liave  each  contrlbutfi! 
of  their  lime  and  tlielr  confidence  to  ',>.•■ 
industry,  as  have  such  senators  as  the  seiii  r 
senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr  KennerK 
the  Junior  senator  from  Maine  (Mr  Muski.' 
and  the  senior  senator  from  Calif irnia  (Mr 
Kuoheii  who  are  not  members  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  \et  who  have  worked  long 
and  hard  for  the  fishing  industrv 

Mr  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  t!ie  Sen- 
ate today  will  give  prompt  endorsement  • 
the  extension  of  this  Important  prokrram  '■  r 
four  more  years  For  the  benefit  of  .ill  Son  i- 
tors,  I  Include  the  table  of  calculated  ap- 
p<.rtlonment  of  funds  under  thl.s  act  for  !i>-- 
cal  year  1968  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
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12 

1.702 

6.04S 

87.  MI 

25.814 

9.34» 

71 

6.36li 

178 

791 


":8 

04 
15  M 


58.149 
32.018 
35.961 
93. 574 
2.840 
844 
23.658 


94.235 

53.717 

47.8(0 

136.096 

5.374 

1.739 

32. 6U 


.  I' 

4) 

k  .  3 

1  M 

.«« 

.01 

.45 

.CI 

.06 

04 

,06 

S  68 

1  81 

3  40 

9  65 

.  38 

12 

2.32 

.33 


J44  4 

?4«  0 
20  5 
2a5 

:46.  0 
.'0.5 
20.5 
71,7 

746.  0 
92  6 
33  5 
20  5 
2i  8 
20  5 


20 

70 
20 

246. 

192. 

in 

244. 
20. 


.01 


70  5 
117  1 
20  5 
20  5 
2ab 

2a& 


SUM  and  ai«4 


H»*  Hampshln. .. 
New  I'isev  .   .... 

New  Meico 

Ntw  Y0(k 

North  Carolina.. „ 

North  DakoU 

Ohia  

OklalHHM 

Oreton 

Ptnniylvania    .... 

Rhode  I '.land 

South  Carolina 
South  Lakola  . 
TenneiiM 

Taut 

Utah 

Vtfnwnt 

Virginia 

Waihingtan      . 

Weil  Virginia 

Wnconiin 

Wvoniing       

American  Samet. 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands 


Av»ra|r» 

value  ol 

haivesled. 
t%3  65  • 


products, 

1963  65  ' 


Average 

value  Dt 
landmijs  and 
manutactured 

products. 

1963-65 


PeicenI 


Allocations 
ot  lunils 
to  Stales  ' 


{SCO 

10.  381 

U 
11.060 
8,182 

26 
1.107 

83 
7,842 

96 
4.171 
3.  722 

192   . 
1.106 
31.870 

67 

23,415 
18.515 

io' 

158 


SS60 

31,465 

38.480 
8,199 

14.183 

27.712 
12,745 
2,998 
2.453 


59.996 


27. 251 
38,570 

"3.027" 


$1,220 

41,846 

14 

49  540 

16, 381 


0,09 
2,97 

3  5l' 
1.16 


61. tn 


15.290 

35,554' 

12,841 

7.169 

6.175 

192 

91.866' 
67  . 

50.666 
57,Q«S 

"i'2«7' 
6 

""90' 
69,203 

158 


1.08 
.01 

2  52 
.91 
.51 
.44 
.01 
.09 

6.52 


3.59 

4.05 

■".■»■ 

'i.'ir 

.01 
4.91 

.01 


J20  5 

150  n 
20  5 

177  6 
58  7 
20  5 
54  8 
20.5 

127.5 
46  0 
25.7 
22.1 
20.5 
20.5 

246,  U 
20=1 
20  i 

181  b 

204.7 
20.-. 
20-. 
20.  j 
59.  i: 
2  t:> 

246.  i 
2.1. 


ToUI. 


411,702 


997.966 


1.409,668 


100. 00        4, 100.  U 


'  E«-«««l  value 

^  Cross  amount  retentd  b«  Iht  manulacluitr  at  lh«  pomt  of  production 

a  A  maaimum  ol  6  (.eictnl  ami  a  minimum  ut  •  ,el  \  pvrcent,  arc  aiwrtd  under  Ihe  allocalion. 


Note  Nevada.  VeimonI  and  West  Virginia  have  been  given  a  minimum  allocation  allhouph 
Ihe  Bureau  has  not  conducted  titheir  statistical  surveys  ol  these  Slates  and  does  not  hive  a  recciJ 
ol  then  having  commencal  I  shing  or  manulacluring  It  surveys  were  conijucled  it  i.  probatile 
thit  tome  tonniercial  dshmg  or  manutaclunng  *auld  have  been  lound  in  these  Stales.  Source: 
U  i    Bureau  u'-  Commeicul  f  ishenes.  Brancn  ol  Fishery  Statistics. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

[le  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientaliiea  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Cong'ms  ainembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4iai  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  .\ct  of  1964  l  16 
use?  7791  a »  I,  is  amended  by  changing  the 
words  •  tor  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning 
alter  the  Uate  of  enactment  of  this  .\ct.  and 
for  the  four  ■  to  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1969,  and  for  the  three' 

SEC  2  Section  4(0  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  .\ct  of 
1964  is  amended  by  changing  the  words  "for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment' of  this  .^ct,  '  to  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1969, " 

>Ec  3  Section  4(bl  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Research  and  Development  Act  of 


1964  lj  amended  by  changing  the  words  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year.  $400,000  in  each  such 
year,  and  for  the  next  three  succeeding  f.scal 
years,  8650  000  In  each  such  year,"  to  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1969.  and 
for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  $650.- 
000  in  each  such  year,"  to  'for 

Sec.  4  The  provisions  of  this  -Act  shall  be 
effective  July  1,  19C9. 

xMr.  M.\NSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
14571.  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exccipt 
was  ordered  to  l/e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


PURPOSE    OF    THE    LECI3LAIION 

S.  3866  .imcnds  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  ol  1954  by 
extending  the  period  of  authorization  i  : 
appropriations  for  an  .iddltional  4  years.  Tlic 
bill  would  authorize  ;ippropriations  of  J5 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  beemnins;  July  I. 
1969,  and  for  the  3  succeeding  liscal  years  in 
the  same  amount  for  upponionment  to  the 
States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  tt  the  act 

Forty-nine  of  the  fifty  St.ues.  in  addition 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands.  ;>nd  Ou.tiii 
have  participated  in  this  program  durine  the 
previous  3-year  life  nf  the  measure  Matchiiu- 
l-.inds  are  provided  to  the  States  based  on  .i 
Federal  appropriation  of  from  50  to  75  per- 
cent and  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  cooperate  with  the  Slates  throucrh 
their  respective  State  agencies  in  carrying 
out   project-s  designed   for   the   research  and 
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development  of  the  commercial  flsherlea  re- 
>;ources  of  the  Nation  Under  the  act,  States 
kre  permitted  to  act  Jointly  in  carrying  out 
any    specific    project 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

A' though  relatively  new.  this  program  has 
onioved  significant  progress  SUtes  have  been 
-ibie'to  secure  needed  information  to  better 
manage  their  important  commercial  fishing 
re.sources  It  has  also  enabled  the  States  to 
better  utilize  the  underdeveloped  resources 
and  al.so  provided  facilities  for  carrying  out 
research  and  development  programs. 

The  urgency  for  passage  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress stems  ir'om  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
State  legislatures  will  be  convening  sessions 
in  January  1969,  and  without  Federal  .assur- 
ance of  participation  may  be  unwilling  to 
iliocale  necessary  funds  to  continue  existing 
programs,  as  we'll  as  instigate  needed  new 
nnes  Some  of  these  research  efforts  are  now 
underway,  and  even  a  years  lapse  would 
-ender  the  present  result  worthless,  thus 
liemanding  a  totally  new  start.  In  addition, 
the  States  must  secure  or  retain  the  proper 
and  competent  scientiflc  personnel  so  that 
the  programs  may  be  managed  to  the  best 
po'-slble  benefit  f<ir  the  fisheries. 

The  fact  that  49  of  the  50  States  have 
l.artlcipated  In  Lhe  program  to  date  is  a 
■ignlflcant  indication  of  the  interest  and 
liced  for  continuation  of  the  act. 

foNCl.t'SlON 

Created  In  1964,  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  has  proven  of 
\  aluable  a-ssistance  to  the  States  performing 
a  cooperative  effort  to  further  the  Nation's 
commercial  lisheries  To  avoid  any  lapse  In 
the  effective  long-range  planning  incentive 
now  available,  your  committee  recommends 
enactment  In  the  present  Congress. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  JUDGMENTS 
FOR  COMPENSATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  1704)  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  1491,  to  authorize 
the  court  of  claims  to  implement  its 
iudgments  for  compensation,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciarj',  with  an  amendment,  on 
page  1,  hne  9,  after  the  word  "cases" 
insert  "apainst  the  United  States";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

S   1704 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ii  Congresa  assembled.  That  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  1491  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  sentence:  "To  provide 
an  entire  remedy  and  to  complete  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  Judgment,  the  court  may, 
,'us  an  incident  of  and  collateral  to  any  such 
judgment,  issue  such  orders  and  grant  such 
relief  as  the  district  courts  may  issue  and 
grant  In  civil  cases  against  the  United  States 
over  which  they  have  original  jurisdiction." 

SEC  2  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
Judicial  proceedings  pending  on  or  Instituted 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed, 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr,    President,    I 

a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

No.   1465  >,  explaining  the  purposes  of 

the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


PURPOSE  OF  AMENDMENT 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Is  to  make  clear  that  the  Court 
of  Claims  will  be  limited  lo  granting  the 
same  collateral  relief  in  cases  against  the 
United  States  as  is  available  in  the  Federal 
district  courts  in  cases  against  the  United 
States. 

PIRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S  1704,  as  .amencled  i^  lo 
allow  person.s  having  monetary  Llaims  hill- 
ing within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  obtain  all  neces.s..ry  relief  m  one 
action. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims  is 
currently  limited  to  actions  on  monetary 
claims  28  use,  1491  Without  extending  Uie 
classes  of  cases  over  which  the  Cnuri  ol 
Claims  has  Jurisdiction,  t5  1704  v.ould  amend 
section  1491  by  adding:  at  the  end  thereol  ;i 
paragraph  granting  the  court  the  additional 
power  to  render  .^uch  incidental  relief  as 
may  presently  be  granted  by  the  Feder.il 
district  courts. 

STATEMENT 

Pursuant  to  tection  14DI,  utle  28  United 
States  Code,  the  Court  of  Claims  currently 
has  Jurisdiction  to  render  judgment  upon 
claims  against  the  United  States  lounded 
either  upon  the  Con.stitiuion.  Federal  .stat- 
utes, regulations  of  executive  departments. 
express  or  Implied  contractus  with  the  United 
States  or  claims  for  liquidated  or  unliqui- 
dated damages  m  cases  not  sounding  in  tort 
The  present  statute  in  the  past  has  been 
thought  to  mean  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
has  jurisdiction  only  to  render  money  Judg- 
ments. , 

This  limitation  on  the  remedy  available 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  frequently  causes  un- 
warranted Inconvenience  and  expense  to  liti- 
gants who  can  only  receive  d;images  from 
the  Court  of  Claims  and  under  existing  law 
must  pursue  any  additional  remedy  to  which 
they  are  entitled  by  bringing  a  separate  pro- 
ceeding In  a  Federal  district  court 

Such  burdening  of  litigants,  as  well  .is 
the  proliferation  of  lawsuits,  is  clearly  con- 
trary to  the  principles  which  should  govern 
the  sound  operation  of  the  Federal  judicial 
system. 

'  A  number  of  classes  of  case.s.  composing  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Court  of  Claims 
docket,  are  subject  to  the  need  for  collateral 
remedies  in  addition  to  a  money  Judgment. 
The  primary  class  of  cases  where  a  broader 
remedy  is  needed  is  suits  filed  on  a  money 
claim  by  a  Government  employee  who  alleges 
that  he  was  Illegally  discharged  At  present, 
if  the  court  finds  that  the  employee  was 
wrongfully  discharged,  it  can  award  him 
back  pay,  but  It  cannot  order  him  reinstated 
in  his  former  position.  There  are  cases  where 
administrative  agencies  retuse  to  reinstate 
the  wrongfully  discharged  employee,  and  It 
therefore  is  necessary  for  him  to  file  an  addi- 
tional suit  m  a  Federal  district  court  to  ob- 
tain reinstatement. 

A  second  Important  class  of  ca.ses  Ls  where 
the  present  limits  on  the  remedies  available 
In  the  Court  of  Claims  imposes  an  unwar- 
ranted burden  on  the  litigant  in  cases  involv- 
ing military  personnel.  The  military  cases 
reaching  the  Court  of  Claims  must,  of  course. 
Involve  a  monetary  claim,  such  as  a  claim 
based  on  retirement  in  an  allegedly  improper 
status  (for  example  failure  to  award  dis- 
ability retirement  status  or  retirement  at 
an  Improper  rankl  or  an  allegedly  Improper 
dismissal  from  the  service. 

In  many  of  these  military  cases,  t^e  review 
In  the  Court  of  Claims  Is  the  ♦irst  in  ,tance  m 
which  the  subpena  power  a. id  discovery  pro- 
cedures are  available  to  t^e  serviceman  For 
Instance,  military  personnel  accused  of  some 
type  of  behavior  or  misconduct  which  does 
not  warrant  a  trial  by  court-martial,  may  be 
summoned  before  a  board  of  officers,  which 
has  neither  subpena  power  nor  discovery 
procedures.  An  adverse  decision  may  be  ap- 


pealed bv  a  serviceman  to  the  service  Board 
of   Review.   10  U  S  C,    1553,   which   also   lacks 
i-ubpena     power    and     discovery    procedures. 
Failing  t  .  prevail  at  this  stage,  redress  may 
be  .sought   before  the  Board   lor   the  Correc- 
tion of  Military  Records,  10  U  S  C.  1552   There 
l.s   no  right   to  a   hearing   before   this   B.)ard. 
Finally,   if    the   serviceman   does   not   prevail 
before  thif  Board,  he  may  sue  f  ir  lost  pay  m 
the  Court  of  Claims,  seeking  a   lull   judicial 
review  cf  the  circumstances  of  the  military 
decision  against  him    This  is  the  first  point 
at    which    he    has    subpena  power,  discover} 
procedures,   ,tnd    .i   Judicial    procedure   ..vail- 
able  to  him  as  .i   matter  of  right    And   yet, 
should  the  Court  ol   claims  find  in  favor  of 
the   disciplined   soldier,   it   can   only   grant   a 
nionetarv    judgment     and    cannot    alter    his 
nilliiary    status,    as    found    by    the    military 
Board,    S.    1704    would    allow    the    Court    of 
Claims  to  grant  such  military  personnel  com- 
plete   relief    which    they    can    now    get    only 
through    suhsequeiU    discretionary    adminis- 
trative  action  i.^r   a  separate   additional   pr..- 
(ceding  in  the  Federal  di.strict  courts    Whi'e 
al'enng   the  relief   ;ivailable  from   the  CuMit, 
(,f  Claims,  the  bill  is  not  intended  in  any  w;iy 
to  affect   the  permissible  scope  of  review  ly 
the    Court    of    Claims    in    any    inillt.iry    \n-r- 
sonnel  cases. 

Case   based  on  contracts  with   ihe  Uiined 
States  form  a  third  class  of  suits  where  the 
remedy  available  in  the  Court   of  Claims  is 
presently    inadequate.    The    Supreme    dairt 
has  held  that  where  a  board  of  contract  np- 
jjeals    has    made    findings   of   fact   on    a   dis- 
pute arising  under  the  disputes  clause  of  a 
Government    contract,    the    review    of    such 
factual    findings   by   the   Court   of   Claims   is 
limited  to  the  extent  prescribed  by  the  Wun- 
dcrlich  Act,  41  USC    321-322   i  Urnrcrf  Stairs 
v.   Utah    Constr.   As   Mining   Co.   384  U  .S    7o9 
1  13661  ;    United   States   v,   Antiiony   iirnrr    c- 
Sons   Inc    384  US.  424  (1966):  United  State's 
V    Carlo  Bmnrin  <t-  Co..  373  US    709   tl903i  i. 
Consequently,  it  has  been  necessary  to  :.,,.y 
proceedings  in  contract  actions  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  in  order  that  the  boards  of  cfii- 
tracl  appeals  may  make  additional  or  essen- 
tial   findings   of   fact   or   may   determine   the 
amount  of  dr.mage.=  to  which  the  contract-r 
IS  entitled    Despite  the  all   WTits  statute.  28 
USC    1651  I  ai,  ,.nd  the  fact  that  the  Fedenl 
tiistrict  courts  exercise  the  i>ower  (  f  remand 
m  aid  of  their  Tucker  Act  jurisdiction  In  con- 
tract   cases,    the    Court    of    Claims   has    held 
that    It   presently   does   not    have   the   power 
to  remand  but  may  only  su'-pend  proceedings 
m   the   case   pending   further   action    by    the 
administrative    boards     i  Anthony    Crarr     bi- 
sons v.  United  States.  345  F   2d  808.  812   iCt, 
CI    1965)  I.  The  enactment  of  S,   1704  would 
enable  the  Court  of  Claims  to  exercise  a  re- 
mand power  in  such  cases,  and  would  there- 
by  provide   the   court   with   a   necessary   :  nd 
useful  tool  for  effective  judicial  admini-tr.i- 
tion. 

Dec!,,ratorv  iudemeni  actions  also  present 
;,n  area  m  which  there  is  a  need  to  broaden 
the  Court  of  Claims  remedial  power  In  Jo'  n 
P.  King  V.  United  States  ( Ct  CI.  1968 1  ,  toe 
power  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  eraiit  '  e- 
cliratorv  judgments  pursuant  Uj  28  USC. 
2201-2202  was  established  However,  at  pres- 
ent the  power  of  the  court  to  grant  further 
relief  as  an  adiunct  to  its  declaratory  judg- 
ments is  not  'clear  The  enactment  iA  S. 
1704  will  broaden  the  relief  which  the  court 
can  give  a  claimant  pursu.mt  to  28  U  S  C. 
2202  where  the  court  decides  that  a  claimant 
IS  entitled  to  .i  dociaratory  judgment  but 
cannot  recover  any  money.  For  example,  an 
illcgallv  discharged  Government  emplo'.ee 
may,  after  the  p.a'ssage  of  S,  1704  bring  a  suit 
in  the  Court  of  Claims  to  recover  back  pay 
and.  at  the  same  time,  seek  restoration  to 
his  former  position.  If  the  evidence  demon- 
strates that  the  employee's  earnings  during 
the  period  of  his  ilitgal  discharge  exceeded 
his  Govenunent  pay.  the  court's  Judgment 
on  the  Illegal  discharge  would  be  limited  to 
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A  d^lan»ti'>ry  Judgmrnt  but  It  could  as  an 
inrnlent  of  such  a  jutlRmpnt  order  htm  re- 
instated 

tn  addition  to  theae  major  clafse*  <,{  canea. 
there  are  occMlonally  other  miscel'.aneoiu 
caMa  m  which  Oie  brtmder  remedv  available 
to  the  Court  of  Claim*  under  S  1704  would 
substantially  facilitate  the  rendering  of  jus- 
tice and  would  reduce  the  burden  on  txilh 
the  claimant  and  the  court  xystem 

PRtNClPLES    OF     THE    LEGISLATION 

The  governing  principle  uf  S  1704  is  that  a 
litigant  should  be  able  to  obuiin  all  necessary 
relief  In  one  Judicial  oroceetllng.  This  prin- 
ciple Is  one  of  the  elemental  principles  of 
sound  Judicial  administration  It  is  essential 
to  reduce  the  burden  of  litigation  on  and  to 
conserve  the  time  and  resources  of  both  Uie 
courts  and  the  UUgants. 

Congress  has  previously  recognized  this 
principle  On  August  30.  1964.  Congrees  en- 
acted Public  Law  8»-519.  78  Stat.  699,  which 
empowered  the  Federal  district  courts  to  ren- 
der complete  relief  on  certain  claims  by  Fed- 
enH  fmpl'iyees  Prior  to  ls*64.  tlie  district 
courts,  which  posses*  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with'the  Court  of  Claims  over  certain  types  .>f 
civil  actions  against  the  United  dtates  where 
the  amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed 
tlO.OOO.  were,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
28  use  1346(dii2i.  expressly  denied  Juns- 
dlctlun  over  suits  for  the  recovery  of  fees. 
salaries,  or  compensation  for  ofBclal  services 
of  officers  of  the  United  Slates  However,  the 
district  court  could  grant  valuable  forms  of 
relief  not  available  in  'Jie  Court  of  Claims, 
such  as  ordering  the  restoration  of  civilian 
empl'ivees  to  their  positions,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  the  records  of  mlUtarv  personnel  This 
anomalous  situation  cmipelled  deserving  liti- 
gants to  split  their  causes  of  action,  suing  m 
the  district  cour^  for  the  restoration  of  their 
nghtjs.  and  if  successful,  theretifter  bringing 
a  second  suit  In  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the 
monetary  benefits  lost  as  a  result  of  the 
WH'ngfi  1  Action 

Public  Law  88-519  repealed  subpamjrraph 
12 1  of  para^aph  (d)  of  28  USC  1346.  and 
thereby  afforded  an  Individual  whose  claim 
fell  within  the  existing  monetary  celling 
complete  relief  In  the  U  S    district  courts 

S  1704  would  simply  apply  this  same  prin- 
ciple to  iUlts  m  the  Court  uf  Claims. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  iHR.  17522'  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  SUte. 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  was  announced  as  next  In  order, 

M:-  M  VNSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passt'd  over. 


OCEAN   EXPLORATION 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con. 
Rt-s.  72 '  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
ijress  with  respect  to  an  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploracion  during  the 
1970  s  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 

follows; 

S    CoN    Res.  72 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  an  un- 
precedented sclentinc  and  technological 
readiness  now  exists  for  exploration  of  the 
oceans  ind  their  resources;  and 

Whereas  accelerated  exploration  of  the 
nature,  extent,  and  distribution  of  ocean  re- 
sources could  significantly  Increase  the  food, 
mineral,  and  energy  resources  available  for 
the  benefit  of  miinlclnd;  and 

Whereas  lmpro\ed  undersUinUing  of  ocean 
processes  would  enhance  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  against  severe  storms  and 


other  ha7.ards  would  further  the  safety  of 
maritime  commerce,  would  directly  con- 
tribute to  the  development  • 'f  coastal  areas 
of  the  NaUon.  would  benefit  the  Nations 
fishing  and  mineral  exuacllve  industries 
and  would  contribute  to  .idvnncemeiu  of  u 
broad  range  of  scleiitHlc  illsriplliies    and 

Whereas  reallzatloa  of  the  full  potential 
of  tlie  iK-eans  will  require  a  long-term  pro- 
gram of  exploration,  observation,  and  .study 
on  a  worldwide  basis,  utilizing  ships,  buoys, 
aircraft,  satellites,  undersea  submerslbles. 
and  other  platforms,  advanced  navigation 
system,  <uid  expanded  d.ila  pr(x:cesing  and 
dlsirlbuiion  f.uUltles.  and 

Whereas  the  utherently  international 
chiiracter  of  txrean  phonomcna  h.i*  attracted 
Uie   interest  of   many   natlon.s.    and 

Wiiereas  excellence,  experience,  .md  ca- 
pabilities in  marine  science  luid  technology 
are  shared  by  many  nations  and  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  ocean  exploration  can  mc*.t  effective- 
ly and  economically  be  earned  .>ut  through 
a  cooperative  effort  by  many  nations  of  Uie 
world;  .and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  has  liegun  to 
explore,  through  the  United  Nations  and 
other  forums,  international  interest  In  a 
long-term  program  of  ocean  exploration; 
Now   thereftire,  be  It 

Rinolvvd  by  thr  Smate  i  the  House  of 
Ri-prcsentattvrs  rancumng) .  That  '.t  Is  the 
sense  of  Congre.<!s  that  the  United  States 
should  participate  In  and  give  full  support 
VI  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion during  the  1970s  which  would  Include 
( 1 1  an  expanded  national  program  of  cx- 
plorntlon  in  waters  close  to  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  i2»  intensified  exploration 
iwtlvlUes  In  waters  more  distant  from  the 
United  States,  and  (3)  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  the  capabilities  of  the  United  States 
to  explore  the  ocean  and  particularly  the 
training  and  education  of  needed  .scientists. 
engineers,  and  technicians 

Sec  2  It  U  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  should  ct)<.>perate  with 
other  nations  mill  encouraging  broad  in- 
ternational participation  In  an  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration,  i2)  sharini; 
results  and  experiences  from  national  i>ccan 
explontlon  programs.  (3>  planning  and  co- 
ordlnaUng  international  cooperative  projects 
within  the  framework  of  a  sustained.  long- 
range  international  effort  to  Investigate  the 
world's  oceans.  i4i  strengthening  and  ex- 
panding international  arrangements  for  Uie 
timely  international  exchange  of  oceano- 
graphlc  dau»,  and  (5)  providing  appropriate 
technlciU  and  training  assistance  and  facili- 
ties to  the  developing  countries  ,ind  support 
to  International  organizations  so  Uiey  may 
effectively  contribute  their  shore  to  the  In- 
ternational Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration. 

Sec  3  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  on  marine  science  affairs  pur- 
suant U)  Public  Law  89-454  should  transmit 
to  the  Congress  a  plan  setting  forth  the  pro- 
posed paruolpailon  of  the  United  States  for 
the  next  f.scal  vear  In  the  International  Dec- 
ade of  Ocean  Exploration.  The  plan  should 
contain  :i  statement  of  the  activities  to  be 
conducted  and  specify  the  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  which  would  con- 
duct the  activity  and  seclc  appropriations 
therefor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  1476'.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Hei  okd. 
iis  follows : 

Pl'RPOSE 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72  expressed 
the  sense  of  Con/ress  that  the  United  States 
r.hould  participate  m  and  give  full  Mipp-.rt  to 
an  InUTnatlonal  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 


tion which  will  include  ill  an  expaiuled 
national  proi-ram  ot  exploration  in  water 
clo.se  to  the  shores  of  the  United  States  1 1' i 
iniens.tled  cxploratirin  activities  in  water- 
more  dlst.uit  irom  the  United  States.  ;iiitl 
i3t  accelerated  (lev elopnien;  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  I'nited  States  to  explore  the  oceini^ 
and  partlrnlarlv  the  •ralnlnR  and  etlucatlou 
of  needed  scientists  onclneers  aiul  tech- 
nicians The  resolution  .ilso  exjiresses  tl,.- 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  shouUl 
cooperate  with  other  nations  in  order  'o 
achieve  broad  participation  in  the  procrrrsin 
and  the  development  of  extensive  oceanr- 
grnptilc  information  and  data  It  also  requires 
the  I>resident  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  marine  science  affairs  pursuau' 
to  I>ubllc  Law  89-454  to  transmit  a  [)lHn 
setting  forth  the  proposed  participation  <  .' 
the  United  States  In  the  International  Decad- 
of  Ocean  Exploration  for  the  followlni;  tlsc.i! 
year 

BACKGROUND 

Ten  years  ago  the  Committee  on  Ocean- 
ogrophy  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, in  Its  famous  report  •Oceanography 
1960  to  1970"  stated: 

"Not  only  for  research,  but  In  order  to 
exploit  and  u.=;e  the  ocean.'?,  we  need  de- 
tailed knowledge  which  can  he  obtained 
only  through  systematic  surveys  In  three 
dimensions  •  •  •  It  Is  essential  that  these 
surveys  be  conducted  on  an  oceanwlrte. 
ocean-deep  basis  as  cjulckly  .is  wsslble.  Our 
knowledge  Is  now  limited  largely  to  waters 
100  nules  from  shore  and  even  here  Is  inade- 
quate for   present  and   future  needs." 

Now.  ten  years  later.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  72  proposes  that  the  United 
States  p.irtlcipate  with  other  nations  in 
carrying   out   this   recommendation. 

On  November  15.  1967,  the  Natlon.il 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing DeveKipment.  created  under  Public  Law 
89-450,  directed  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Ocean  Exploration  and  Environmental 
Services  to  commence  Identifying  tlie  activ- 
ities that  would  he  included  In  a  broad  ocean 
exploration  project,  and  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  report  on  international 
aspects 

On  March  8.  1968.  the  President  proposed 
"an  historic  and  vmprecedented  adventure  - 
an  International  Decade  of  Oceah 
Exploration  ' 

Four  days  later  the  second  report  to  the 
Congress  oh  marine  resources  and  engineer- 
ing development,  as  required  by  Public  Law 
89-454.  was  released  by  the  President  .\n(i 
touched  on  some  of  the  projects  under  co:;- 
slderatlon.  These  Included — 

Fishery  exploration  In  currently  unex- 
plolted  areas 

Acquisition  of  data  relating  lish  distribu- 
tion to  environmental  factors  as  a  basis  for 
providing    hshery   services. 

Preparation  of  small-scale  topographic 
geological,  magnetic  and  crnvlty  maps  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  and  slope  to  identlly 
potential  mineral  and  fuel  resource  areas. 

Coring  and  drilling  surveys  of  the  con- 
tinental margin  and  deep  ocean  floor  in 
selected  areas. 

Facilitating  data  exchanges. 
Determination  of  the  origin  and  dynamics 
of  ocean  current  systems. 

Investigations  of  heat  exchange  and  trans- 
port, air-sea  Inter-actlon.  and  alrma.ss 
modification. 

Studies  of  storm  genesis,  propagation,  and 
w  ives. 

On  .\pril  26.  1968.  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
:\te  Committee  on  Commerce  Introduced 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  72 

Reasons  for  .advocating  an  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration  were  stated 
In  the  resolution  :iik1  include: 

Improved  understanding  of  ocean  proc- 
esses would  cniiance  the  prtitectlon  of  life 
and  property  against  .severe  storms  and  other 
hazards,  would  further   the   -.ifety  of  marl- 
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time  commerce,  would  directly  contribute 
to  the  development  of  coastal  areas  of  the 
Nation,  would  benefit  the  Nation's  fishing 
.tud  mineral  extractive  Industries,  and  would 
contribute  to  advnJicement  of  a  broad  range 
i.f  scientific  disciplines.  •  •  •  realization  of 
the  lull  [Kitentlal  of  the  <x-eans  will  require 
a  long-term  program  of  exploration,  obeerva- 
tion  .Jid  study  on  a  worldwide  l>asls,  utiliz- 
ing ships,  buovs.  aircraft,  satellites,  undersea 
^ubnn  rslbles.  and  other  platforms,  advanced 
navigation  systems  and  expanded  data  proc- 
essing and  distribution  facilities  " 

In  Mav,  lifter  receiving  reports  from  the 
luteraeencv  CH>mmittee  on  Ocean  Explora- 
Mon  iuid  Environmental  Services,  and  from 
the  Department  of  St;ite,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  M.irine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Issued  an  extensive  statement 
elaboraUng  on  the  concept  and  proposed 
program  of  the  International  Decade  of 
0<-ean  Exploration  during  the  1970s. 

Referring  to  prcrram  development  in  the 
United  St<ites.  the  Council  stated  In  part: 
•The  .scale  and  pace  of  development  of 
internallonallv  oriented  ocean  exploration 
[.rograms  will  tlepend  in  large  measure  on 
the  international  interest  and  participation 
in  the  Decade,  and  the  heneftts  that  are 
ilerlved  from  the  coll.iboratlve  programs  as 
they  develop. 

•Clearly,  .M^-nificaiit  strides  in  realizing 
more  fullv  the  iKitcntial  ot  the  oceans  will 
require  greater  allocation  of  resources  by  all 
participants,  together  with  close  coordina- 
tion uslni;  the  present  resources  of  many 
uatloiis.  If  the  Decade  is  accepted  and 
tiroadlv  supported  on  an  international  basis. 
It  Is  llkelv  that  the  expenditures  will  in- 
crea.se  more  rapidlv  during  the  later  years 
of  the  Decade  than  durlne  the  early  1970's 
as  the  mobilization  ol  the  resources  of  many 
nations  accelerates. 

••At  the  present  tune  the  United  States 
Mipports  inanv  procrains  devoted  to  ocean 
explor:!Uon  with  about  :iO  percent  of  the 
Federal  m.irine  science  b'.idget  designated 
!or  programs  rel.aed  to  cH?ean  exploration. 
.\bcut  lialf  of  these  programs  are  of  broad 
iiit<rri.ition;'l    interest 

■The  ocean  cnn  tie  the  nations  of  the 
world  topcther  more  than  it  separates  them 
re<icraphicallv.  The  .'clences  of  the  ocean 
.ire  universal.  Now  all  n;uions  can  unite  in 
mobilizing  ihcir  energies  to  promote  the 
l>cace!ul  and  cooperative  use  ot  the  ocean  so 
th;it  Its  bounty  may  serve  the  needs  of  all 
in.mkind.  " 

rhe  committee  c:ills  particular  attention 
to  one  observation  in  the  Council's  state- 
ment ahd  recommends  that  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  several  states  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  national  sovercicr.ty  and  interna- 
tional fishery  apreements  it  be  vigorously 
<  ..rned  out.  it  read.s: 

Any  sepment  of  the  proprams  of  the  Dec- 
;ide  devoted  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Contlneni:il  -Shelf  would  be  undertaken  only 
with  the  permis'^icn  of  the  contiguous 
cwistal  ttate.  .Simil.irly.  proprams  In  food  de- 
velopment would  take  into  account  inter- 
national lishery  ;.prcemcnts.  and  legal  con- 
siderations, including  claims  of  nctional 
so",  ereigntv.^' 

On  June  14  the  Bureau  and  Consultative 
Council  of  the  Interpovernment.il  Commis- 
sion on  Occanopraphy  of  UNESCO,  meeting 
in  Paris.  lormaUy  endorsed  — 

"The  coiicppt  I  1  ,in  expanded,  accelemted, 
long-term,  and  sustained  propramme  of  ex- 
ploration of  tlie  (ceans  and  their  re- 
sources includinp  international  programmes, 
planned  and  coordinated  on  a  worldwide 
^>sis,  cxp.iiuied  international  exchange  of 
data  from  the  national  prcprammes,  and 
ihleriiaticnal  elTorts  to  strengthen  the  re- 
s.'arch  cap.ibilllies  of  all  interested  nations." 
rhe  IOC  Bureau  :;nd  Consultative  Council 
further  stated  that  it  considered  "the  pro- 
Iiosal  of  the  USA  for  .m  International  Decade 
of  Ocean  Exploration  as  a  useful  initiative 
for  broadening  and  accelerating  such  investi- 
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gallons  and  for  strengthening  International 
coof>eratlon." 

As  Initial  steps  to  implement  the  program, 
the  Bureau  and  Consultative  Council,  among 
other  things,  resolved  to  request  all  members 
of  IOC  to  send  In,  before  the  end  of  1968. 
proposals  for  an  expanded  program  of  ocean 
exploration,  to  invite  other  international  or- 
ganizations to  participate  in  the  formulation. 
development,  and  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram and  to  request  the  Ch.iirman  of  IOC 
to  inform  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  that  IOC  is  prepared  to  play 
a  leading  role  for  the  planning,  development, 
implementation,  and  coordination  ui  such  .ui 
expanded  programme." 

Here  in  the  United  suites  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development  has  contracted  with  tlie 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  .md  the  Na- 
tional Academv  of  Engineering  to  conduct  .m 
initial  studv  of  the  scientific  and  ingineennp 
aspects  of  US.  p:irtlclpation  in  the  InUT- 
natlonal Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration. 

That  studv  will  identify  objectives;  deter- 
mine the  capabilities  which  will  be  required 
to  achieve  scientific  and  engineering  goals; 
establish  priorities  in  the  allocation  of  man- 
power, instruments,  and  .sea  ,;nd  shore  l.icil- 
itles,  estimate  the  funding  which  will  be 
necessary  for  various  jirojccts;  and  appraise 
the  benefits  expected  Irom  the  decade  of 
ocean  exploration.  The  first  report  on  this 
study  should  be  submitted  by  April  1.  1969. 


CHANGES    IN    KXISTIN'G    LAW 

The  bill  makes  no  chanpc  in  existing  law. 


REEMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  OF  PER- 
SONS WHO  PERFORM  MILITARY 
SERVICE 

Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  con.sider  the 
bill  iH.R.  1093  >  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  provl.sion.s  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 
and  for  other  purpose.';,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  witli  an  amendment,  on  papc  4, 
after  line  6,  insert  a  new  section.  a.«  fol- 
lo'AS : 

Sec.  2.  Soction  3551  of  title  5.  United  States 
Cc-de.  is  a.mended  by  striking  out  ",  to  be 
restored  to  the  position  held  when  ordered 
to  duty."  and  by  substitulinp  in  lieu  thereof 
the  loilowmp;  •wnthm  the  time  hmits  spe- 
cified in  .-ection  9ipi  of  the  Mf.it.iry  Selec- 
tive Service  .«.ct  of  1967  (50  U  S.C.  App.  450 
)gn.  to  be  restored  to  the  position  held  by 
him  when  ordered  to  duty.  However,  a  Re- 
serve or  member  ol  the  National  Guard  who 
leaves  a  position  for  which  the  salary  is  dis- 
bursed bv  the  Secrct.iry  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  "the  House  of  Representatives  is  en- 
titled on  release  from  :tctive  duty  to  be  re- 
stored only  under  the  provisions  of  section 
459(gi  of  "title  50.  .ippendi.x.  United  S:..tes 
Code." 


The  amer.draent  was  acreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  cn- 
prossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time. 

Tiie  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  asK. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  1477).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  jn-inted  in  the  Recof.d, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

Tliis  bill  is  intended  (11  to  prevent  re- 
servists and  National  Guardsmen  not  on  ac- 
tive duty  who  must  attend  weekly  drills  or 
summer   training   irom   being   discriminated 


against  In  employment  because  of  their  Re- 
serve membership;  and  (2)  to  extend  the 
period  of  active  duty  certain  reservists  or 
enlistees  can  perform  without  loelng  their 
reemployment  rights. 

EXPI.ANATION 

fiotcction  for  employers  utth  obligations  as 
members  of  a  Reserve  componeiit  of  the 
United  States 

Employment    practices    that    discriminate 
against   employees   with   Reserve   obligations 
have  become  an  increasing  problem  in  recent 
years     Some    of    these    employees    have   been 
denie<i  promotions  because  they  must  attend 
weekly  drills  or  summer  training  and  others 
have  i>een  di.scharged  because  of  these  obU- 
patlons    Section   1   of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
protect  members  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  Irom  such  practices.  It 
provides  that  these  reservists  v^'ill  be  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment  atrorded  their  cowork- 
ers  not   having  .-uch  military  obligations   by 
requiring  that  employees  with  Reserve  obli- 
gations     shall    not    be    denied    retention    in 
emplovment  or  other  incident  or  advantage 
of  emplovment  because  of  any  (.blipatlon  as 
a   member   of    a   Reserve   component   of   the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States."  Section 
2   of   the   bill    provides   that    the   prohibition 
against  discrimination  toward  employees  with 
Reserve   otalieations   would    be   enforcible   In 
the   US.   district   courts   under  section   9(p) 
of  the  Military  .Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 
r.rcr-iployrv.rru  rights  for  additional  mihtary 
service 
Under  existing  law  the  general  rule  is  that 
enlistees  and  reservists  can  .issert  reemploy- 
ment rights  upon  rele.ase  :rom  ..ctive  duty  if 
that  I'.c-.ive  duty  after  Aueust   1.   1961.  does 
not  exceed  4  years.  For  enlistees  this  4-year 
period    IS   extended    by    aiiv    period    of    addi- 
tlon.al  service  imposed  pursuant  to  law  ilnvol- 
untarv  exterisions  i  .  For  reservists  this  4-year 
pcncxi  IS  extended  by  any  additional  period 
lor  which  they  are  unable  to  obtain  orders, 
relieving  them  lor  active  duty. 

This     hi::     'A-o'.r.d     provide    reempl.Ainenl 
ripi-^5  lor  enlistees  whose  service  utter  August 

I  1361.  IS  as  long  as  5  years.  If  the  service 
longer  than  4  vears  is  at  the  request,  and  lor 
the  convenience,  of  the  Federal  Government 
This  f>art  of  the  bill  is  intended  to  cover 
those  enlistees  who  volunu^rily  extend  their 
enlistments  in  response  -o  a  request  irom  the 
Government  to  do  so.  Similarly  this  bih  wou.d 
p'ovide  reemplovment  rishis  for  rescrvisus 
whose  service  alter  August  1.  1961.  is  lor 
more  than  4  vears  if  such  additional  service 

I I  1  occurs  durinp  a  period  when  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  to  order  the  Ready  lieserve 
to  active  dutv;  (2)  is  not  longer  than  the 
pe-iod  for  which  the  President  is  authorized 
to  order  the  Reserve  to  i.ctive  duty;  and  .3| 
is  at  ihe  rcouest.  .aid  for  the  convenience,  o- 
the  FederarGovernment  m  the  case  ol  thoi.e 
reservists  who  volunt.irily  enter  upon  or  ex- 
tend iheir  active  duty. 

Under  the  authoritv  of  Public  Law  89-bJj7. 
33  612  members  of  the  Reserve  and  National 
Gua'd  have  been  ordered  to  active  duty.  The 
estini:ite  ;s  -hat  about  one-third  of  these 
reservists  and  guardsmen  have  served  on 
ictive  dutv  for  lor.per  than  2  years  since 
August  1,  1961.  If  the  service  of  these  reserv- 
-its  and  puard.smcn  uurinp  the  rurrcnt  to'dr 
"of  \c-\\e  dutv  i.s  for  lonper  than  2  years,  their 
ripht  •.o  reemplovment  is  questionable  with- 
(_;it  the  exteiisioh  this  bill  would  authorize. 

'  Approval  of  thi.-,  bill  should  avcid  the  ne- 
ces-^itv  for  considerinp  new  leeislation  each 
tn^e  reservists  or  cuardsmcn  i.re  ordered  to 
ac-'ve  duty  or  when  a  branch  of  the  Armed 
FcrccE  linds  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
to  -eov.cEt  voluntarv  extensions  ot  service  1.rr 
a  reasonable  period  or  to  encourate  voluntary 
••pcn-rv  <  n  active  dutv  for  a  reasonable  period. 
■ii  the  absence  of  a  new  i..,tional  cmercency 
or  dcclaraticn  of  war  the  maximum  period  of 
additional  coverage  for  reservist.s  will  be  2 
vears    Members  of   the  Armed   Fcrces   other 
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than  re««rvlat«  would  be  limited  to  a 
13- month  period  of  additional  coverage  for 
reemployment  rtghu  aa  a  reault  of  voluntary 
or  involuntary  extension*  of  enlistments  f'lr 
the  convenience  of  the  Oovemment 

EUmination  of  oterlappmg  coverage 
The  committee  has  added  *  new  section  2  to 
the  bill  MM  a  reault  of  Its  attention  being 
called  to  the  existence  of  a  provision  of  law 
section  3661.  title  5  United  States  Code,  that 
overlape  the  reemployment  provisions  con- 
tJWtned  m  section  Oigi  of  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  19«7  Aitliough  section 
9<gi  of  the  Military  Seiecuve  Service  Act  of 
1967  imposes  limits  on  the  tune  a  person  may 
serve  on  active  duty  without  relinquishing 
reemployment  rights,  section  3551  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  apparently  selves  O.-vern- 
ment  employees  and  employees  uf  the  Dls- 
irlct  of  Columbia  in  unqualtfied  right  of  res- 
toration to  their  Jobs  upon  release  from 
active  duty  irrespective  of  how  lung  they 
have  been  on  active  duty  Consequently  the 
Comptroller  General  w;is  required  to  hold  re- 
cently that  a  former  employee  of  ihe  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  was  entitled  to  back 
pay  .18  a  consequence  of  a  failure  to  reemploy 
him  promptly  under  3ec»l<jn  3551  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  after  he  had  served  more 
than  12  years  on  active  duty  and  had  been 
retired  for  length  of  service  Such  a  require- 
ment obviously  was  unintended  and  the 
committee  hj,s  amended  section  3551  to  limit 
the  time  that  reservists  and  National  Guards- 
men who  are  Government  employees  and  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  serve 
without  losing  reemployment  rights  This 
time  limit  is  the  same  as  that  which  applies 
to  other  persons  under  section  jigi  uf  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967 

Section  3551  of  title  3  United  States  Code, 
also  conflicts  with  the  provisions  of  section 
9igi  of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1967  1 50  use  App  459igii  as  they  re- 
late to  the  reemployment  rights  of  certain 
employees  of  the  House  and  Senate  Section 
9,gi  of  tl-e  MlUt.iry  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967  provides  that  Government  employees 
who  have  served  not  longer  than  the  specified 
periods  anl  who  make  timely  application  are 
entitled  tc  be  restored  to  the  position  they 
left  t.3  perform  military  duty  or  to  a  position 
of  like  seniority  status  and  pay  In  any  case 
m  which  It  is  not  possible  for  any  such  per- 
son to  be  restored  to  .v  position  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  he  la 
otherwise  eligible  to  acquire  civil  service 
status,  the  US  Civil  Service  Commission 
can  restore  such  person  to  an  appropriate 
position  in  the  executive  branch  or  the  Gov- 
ernment if  there  Is  such  a  position  available 
fi>r  which  the  person  is  qualified  In  contrast, 
section  3551  of  title  5  appe.irs  to  grant  an 
unqualified  right  to  restor.itlon  to  the  former 
legislative  Job.  without  providing  The  alter- 
native of  restoration  to  a  position  of  like 
seniority  status  and  pay.  or  the  .alternative 
of  possible  employment  In  the  executive 
branch  when  there  are  no  positions  of  like 
seniority  status  and  pay  available  In  the 
Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Hence  the  committee  recommends  a  further 
amendment  to  section  3551  of  title  5  to  make 
clear  that  employees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate do  not  have  an  unlimited  right  of  res- 
toration to  their  former  Jobs  after  active 
duty  and  that  their  rights  of  restoration  are 
limited  to  those  provided  by  section  9igi  of 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  The  next  bill  will 
be  Calendar  No  1464.  and  that  \*ill  con- 
clude the  call  of  the  calendar. 


RETIRED  SERVICEMAN  S  FAMILY 
PROTECTION  PLAN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  HR.  123231  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 


the  retired  serviceman's  family  protec- 
tion plan,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert 

That  chapter  73  .>f  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  .is  follows: 

111  Section  1431(bi  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

■lb)  To  provide  an  annuity  under  action 
1434  of  this  title,  a  person  covered  by  sub- 
section (ai  may  elect  to  receive  a  reduced 
amount  of  the  retired  p.iy  or  retainer  pay 
to  which  he  may  become  entitled  as  a  result 
of  service  in  his  armed  force  Except  iis  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  unless  it  is 
made  before  he  completes  nineteen  years  of 
service  f>r  which  he  is  entitled  to  credit  In 
the  computation  of  his  basic  pay.  the  elec- 
tion must  be  made  at  least  two  years  before 
the  first  day  for  which  rellred  pay  or  retainer 
pay  18  granted  However.  If,  because  of  mill. 
tary  operations  a  member  is  assigned  to  an 
Isolated  station  or  is  missing,  interned  in  a 
neutr.al  cuuntry,  captured  by  a  hostile  force, 
or  beleaguered  or  besieged  .md  for  that  rea- 
son is  unable  to  make  an  election  betore 
completing  nineteen  years  of  that  service, 
he  may  make  the  election,  to  become  effec- 
tive immedlatelv.  wllhln  one  year  after  he 
ceases  to  be  assigned  to  that  station  or  re- 
turns to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  armed  force, 
as  the  case  may  be  A  member  to  whom  re- 
tired pay  or  retainer  pay  Is  granted  retro- 
actively and  who  Is  otherwise  eligible  to 
make  an  election,  may  make  the  election 
within  ninety  days  after  receiving  notice 
that  such  pay  has  been  granted  to  him  An 
election  made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  amendment  is  not  etfectlve  If — 

■ill  the  elector  dies  durlnt;  the  first 
thirty-day  perhxl  he  is  entitled  to  retired  pay 
:is  a  result  of  .i  physical  crndltlon  which  led 
to  his  being  granted  retired  pay  under  chap- 
ter 61  of  title  10  with  a  disability  of  100  per 
centum  under  the  standard  schedule  of  rating 
disabilities  in  use  by  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
lstr.ulon  at  the  time  of  the  determination 
of  the  per  centum  of  his  disability: 

■•i2i  the  disability  was  not  the  result  of 
injury  or  disease  received  In  line  of  duty  .is 
a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict;  and 

•■i3i  his  widow  or  children  are  entitled  to 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
under  chapter  13  of  title  38  based  upon  his 
death  " 

(2i  Section  1431 1 cl  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

"(C)  An  election  may  be  changed  or  re- 
voked by  the  elector  before  the  first  day  for 
which  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is  in'anted  Un- 
less It  is  made  on  the  basis  of  restored  men- 
tal competency  under  section  1433  of  this 
title,  or  unless  It  Is  made  before  the  elector 
completes  nineteen  vears  of  service  for  which 
he  Is  entitled  to  credit  In  the  computation  of 
his  basic  pay  (In  which  rase  only  the  latest 
change  or  revocation  .shall  be  eifectlvei.  the 
change  or  revcjcatlon  Is  not  effective  If  It  Is 
made  less  than  two  years  before  the  first  day 
for  which  retired  or  retainer  pay  is  granted 
The  elector  may.  however,  before  the  first  day 
for  which  rellred  or  retainer  pay  Is  granted, 
change  or  revoke  his  election  i  provided  the 
change  does  not  Increase  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  elected)  to  reflect  a  change  In  the 
marital  or  dependency  status  rjf  the  member 
of  his  family  that  Is  caused  by  death,  divorce, 
annulment,  remarriage,  or  acquisition  of  a 
child.  If  such  change  or  revocation  of  election 
is  made  within  two  years  of  such  change  In 
marital  or  dependency  status." 

(31  The  text  of  section  1434  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•■iai  The  annuity  that  a  person  Is  entitled 
to  elect  under  section  1431  or  1432  of  this 
title  shall.  In  conformance  with  actuarial 
tables  selected  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
under  section  1436ia)  of  thla  title,  be  the 
amount  specified  by  the  elector  at  the  time 


of  the  election,  but  not  more  than  SO  per 
centum  nor  less  than  12',  per  centum  of  his 
retired  or  retainer  pay.  In  no  case  leas  than 
»25    He  may  make  the  annuity  payable— 

111  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  the  survlvlnc; 
apouse.  ending  when  liyttif^ouse  dies  or  re- 
marrle.s.  y 

,2l  in  equal  shares  fe).  or  on  behalf  of.  tlie 
surviving  chlldien  ellglbfe  for  the  annuity  nt 
the  time  each  payment  Is  due.  ending  whtu 
there  is  no  surviving  eligible  child;  or 

■i3)  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  the  survlvini: 
spouse,  and  after  the  death  or  remarriage  m1 
that  spouse  In  equal  shares  to.  or  on  behall 
of.  the  surviving  eligible  children,  cndiii-- 
when  there  Is  no  surviving  eligible  child 

lb)  A  person  may  elect  to  provide  both 
the  annuity  provided  in  clau.se  ili  of  sub- 
section lai  and  that  provided  in  clause  rj  i 
of  subsection  la)  but  the  combined  amount 
of  the  aniuiities  may  not  be  more  than  i>t> 
per  centum  nor  less  than  12'j  per  centum  ■  : 
his  retired  or  retainer  pay  but  in  no  case  less 
than  i2b 

111  All  election  of  .iny  .innulty  under 
clauie  111  or  (2i  of  sub.sectlon  (ui.  or  any 
combln^itlon  of  itnnultles  under  sub.sectlon 
lb),  shall  provide  that  no  deduction  may  be 
made  from  the  elector's  retired  or  retainer 
pay  .ifter  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
there  is  no  beneficiary  who  would  be  eligible 
for  the  annuity  If  the  elector  died  For  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  .sentence,  a  child 
(Other  than  a  child  who  is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting himself  because  of  a  mental  defect 
or  physlc.U  incapacity  existing  before  hl.s 
eighteenth  birthday)  who  is  at  least  eight- 
een, but  under  twenty-three  years  of  age 
and  wao  is  not  pursuing  i  course  of  study  t 
training  defined  in  .section  1435.  of  this  title 
shall  be  considered  an  eligible  beneflciarv 
unless  the  Secretary  concerned  approves  .ui 
application  submitted  by  the  member  utulcr 
section  1436ibii4)  of  tills  title  An  electljh 
of  iin  annuity  vmder  cl-aise  i3i  of  subsection 
lai  shall  provide  that  no  deduction  may  be 
made  from  the  electors  retired  or  retainer 
pay  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
there  Is  no  eligible  spouse  because  ot  deatii 
or  divorce 

'Id)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  14441  a  I  of  this  title,  a  person  m:iy. 
before  or  alter  the  first  day  lor  which  retired 
or  retainer  pay  is  granted,  provide  for  .lUo- 
cating.  during  the  period  of  the  survivinis' 
spouses  eligibility,  .i  part  ot  the  annuity 
under  subsection  ia)i3)  for  payment  to 
those  of  his  surviving  children  who  are  not 
children  of  that  spouse" 

1 4 )  Section  1 435 1 2 )  (  B 1  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

iBi  under  eighteen  years  of  ,ige.  or  in- 
capable of  supporting  themselves  because  of 
a  mental  defect  or  physical  Incapacity  exist- 
ing belore  Lheir  eighteenth  birthday,  or  at 
leaat  eighteen,  but  under  twenty-three,  years 
of  age  .md  pursuing  a  tull-llme  course  ol 
study  or  training  in  a  high  school,  trade 
school,  technical  or  vocational  Institute, 
junior  college,  college,  university,  or  com- 
parable recognized  educational  institution; 

(5)  Section  1435  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  Hush  sentences  at  the  end : 

"For  the  purposes  of  clause  i2|iB).  a 
child  is  considered  to  be  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  study  or  training  during  an  interval 
between  school  years  that  does  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  if  he  has  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
concerned  that  he  has  a  bona  fide  Intention 
of  commencing,  resuming,  or  continuing  to 
pur.sue  a  fuU-tlme  course  of  study  or  training 
in  a  recognized  educational  Institution  im- 
mediately  after   that  Interval." 

I  6)  Section  1436|b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows; 

"lb)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  1444 1  a)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may,  upon  application  by  the  re- 
tired member,  allow  the  member — 

"1 1 )  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
specified  by  him  under  section   1434(a)    and 
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1434(b)  of  this  UUe  but  to  not  leBa  than  the 
prescribed  minimum;  or 

"(2)  to  withdraw  from  participation  In  an 
annuity  program  under  this  title;  or 

"(3)  to  elect  the  annuity  provided  under 
clause  (1)  of  section  1434(a)  of  this  Utle  In 
place  of  Uie  annuity  provided  under  clause 
,3)  of  such  section,  if  on  the  first  day  for 
which  retired  or  retainer  pay  is  granted  the 
member  had  In  effect  a  valid  election  under 
clause  (3)  of  such  section,  and  he  does  not 
have  a  child  beneficiary  who  would  be  eligi- 
ble lor  the  annuity  provided  under  clause 
|3)  of  such  section.  For  this  purpose,  a  child 
(Other  than  a  child  who  is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting himself  because  of  a  mental  defect 
or  phvslcal  incapacity  existing  before  his 
eighteenth  birthdav)  who  is  at  least  eight- 
een but  under  twenty-three  years  of  age 
shall  not  be  considered  an  eligible  bene- 
ficiary; or 

••|4)    to  elect   that  a   child    i other  than  a 
child  who  is  incapable  of  supporting  himself 
because  of  a  mental   defect  or  physical  in- 
capacity    existing      l>efore      his      eighteenth 
birthdav  1  who  is  at  least  eighteen,  but  under 
twenty- three  vears  of  age  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered   eligible    for    the    annuity    provided 
under  clause   i2>    of  section   1434(a)   of  this 
title    or  for  an  annuity  provided  under  sec- 
tion'1434(b)   of  this  title,  if  on  the  first  day 
for  which  retired  or  retainer  pay  is  granted 
the   member   had   in   ettect   a   valid   election 
under  clau.se   (2i    of  section   1434(a)    of  this 
title,  or  under  .section  1434ibl   of  this  title." 
A    retired   member   mav    not   reduce   an   an- 
nuity under  clause  ( 1 )   of  this  subsection,  or 
withdraw   under   clause    |2)    of   this   subsec- 
tion, earlier  than  the  first  dav  of  the  seventh 
calendar   month   beginning   after   he   iipplies 
f..r    reduction    or   withdrawal.    A    change   of 
election  under  clause   (3)    of  this  subsection 
shall    be    effective    on    the    first    day    of    the 
month  lollowing  the  month  in  which  appli- 
cation is  made    An  election  under  clause  (4) 
of  This  subsection   Fhall  be  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  upplicntlon  is  made  and.  if  on  the 
effective  date  there  Is  no  surviving  child  who 
would    l>e   eligible    for   an   annuity   provided 
under  clause  i2)  of  .section  1434(a) .  or  under 
section   1434(b).   of   this  title  if  the  elector 
died    no  deduction  shr.ll  be  made  for  such  an 
annuity    to.   or   on   behalf   of.    a   child    from 
the  elector  s  retired  or  retainer  pay  for  that 
month     or     any     subsequent     month.     No 
amounts    bv    which    a    member's    retired    or 
reumer  pay  is  reduced  prior  to  the  effective 
dale  of  a  reduction  of  annuity,  withdrawal, 
cliange   of    election,    or   election   under   this 
subsection   mav  be  refundeu  to.  or  credited 
on   behalf   of.   the  member   by   virtue  of   an 
application   made    by    him    under   this   sub- 
section. 

17)    Section   1437   is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"§  1437.  Pavment  of  annuity 

•■(a)  Except  .IS  jirovided  in  subsection  (b) 
each  annuity  pay.ible  under  this  chapter  ac- 
crues as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  person  upon  whose  pay  the  an- 
nuity IS  based  dies  P.iyments  shall  be  made 
m  equal  installments  and  not  later  than  the 
fifteenth  dav  of  each  month  following  that 
month.  However,  no  annuity  accrues  for  the 
month  in  which  entitlement  thereto  ends. 

"ibi  Each  annuity  payable  to  or  on  behalf 
of  an  elieible  child  i  other  than  a  child  who 
is  incapable  of  supporting  himself  because 
of  a  mental  defect  or  physical  Incapacity 
existing  before  his  eiahleenlh  birthday)  as 
cieftned^  in  section  1435(2)  (B)  of  this  title 
who  IS  at  least  eiahteen  years  of  age  and 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study  or 
training  at  a  recognized  educational  insti- 
tution, accrues— 

"(1)  ;\s  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
v.hich  the  member  upon  whose  pay  the  an- 
nuity is  biiscd  dies,  if  the  eligible  child's 
eighteenth  birthday  occurs  m  the  same  or  a 
;>rcceding  month. 


"(2)  aa  ol  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  an  eligible 
child  occurs,  if  the  member  upon  whose  i)ay 
the  annuity  is  based  died  in  a  preceding 
month. 

"(3)  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  a  child  first  becomes  or  again  becomes 
eligible,  if  that  eligible  child"s  eighteenth 
birthday  and  the  death  of  the  member  ui)on 
whose  pay  the  annuity  is  based  both  oc- 
curred in  a  preceding  month  or  month.s. 
However,  no  such  annuity  is  payable  or  ac- 
crues for  any  month  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  subsection."' 

(8)  Section  1446(a)  |2)  is  i.mcnded  by 
striking  out  "'18"  and  inserting  m  lieu  there- 
of "19"'. 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  07  of  title  10,  Unitfd  Slates 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  W  section  1331 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(e)  Notwithstrmdins  section  8301  of  title 
5  United  States  Ct)de.  the  date  of  t-ntitle- 
ment  to  retired  pav  under  this  section  shall 
be  the  date  on  which  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  have  been  completed." 

Sec.  3.  For  members  to  whom  .section  H31 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  applies  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tl.i.s  Act.  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1434k)  of  that  title,  as 
amended  by  this  Act.  are  effective  immedi- 
ately and  automatic.iliy. 

Sec.  4.   A  retired   member   who  dcted   an 
annuity  under  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United 
States   Code,   before   the   uate  of   enactment 
of  this  Act.  but  did  not  make  ihe  election 
that   was  then   provided   by   section    1434ic) 
of  that  title,  mav,  belore  the  first  day  ol  the 
thirteenth   calendar   month   beginning   after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act   make  that 
election.  That  election  becomes  effective  on 
the    first   dav    of    the    month    following    the 
month  in  wliich  the  election  is  made    Under 
regulations  prescribed  under  .section  1444ia) 
of  this  title,  on  or  before  the  effective  date 
the  retired  member  must  i)ay  the  total  addi- 
tional   amount    that    would    otherwise    have 
been  deducted   from   his   retired   or  retainer 
pay  to  reflect  such  an  election,  had  it  been 
effective   when   he   retired,   plus   the  interest 
which    would    have    accrued    on    that    addi- 
tional amount  up  to  the  effective  date,  ex- 
cept that  if  an  undue  hardship  or  financial 
burden  would  otherwise  result  payment  may 
be  made  in  from  two  to  twelve  monthly  in- 
stallments when  the   monthly   amounts   in- 
volved  are   $25.   or   less,    or   m   from   two   to 
thirty-six    monthly    installments    when    the 
monthly   amounts    involved    exceed    $25.   No 
amounts    bv    which    a    member'.'^,    retired    or 
retainer  pay   was  reduced   may   be  reuinued 
to     or    credited    on    ijehaU    of.    the     retired 
member  bv  virtue  of  an  application  made  by 
him   under   this   section.    A   retired   member 
described   in   the   first   sentence  of   this  .sec- 
tion, who  does  not  make   the  election   pro- 
vided under  this  section,  will  not  be  allowed 
under  section  1436ib)    of  title  10.  to  reduce 
an  annuity  or  withdraw   from  participation 
in  an  annuity  program  under  that  title. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  previ- 
sion of  this  Act.  elections  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  will  remain  under  the 
cost  tables  applicable  on  the  date  of  retire- 
ment and  the  annuities  provided  there- 
under ^hall  be  payable  to  those  eliciblc  bene- 
ficiaries prescribed  under  the  law  m  effect  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Clause  i  1 )  and  clause  <6\  of  .section 
1  and  sections  2.  3.  and  4  of  this  Act  are 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment.  Remain- 
ing provisions  of  this  Act  are  effective  on  the 
first  da,-  of  the  third  calendar  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment.  However,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  any  member  to  whom  section  1431  of  ti- 
tle 10,  United  States  Code,  applies  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  mav.  belore 
the  first  dav  of  the  thirteenth  calendar 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment ol  this  Act.  submit  a  written  applica- 


tion to  the  Secretary  concerned  requesting 
that  an  election  or  a  change  or  revocation 
of  election  made  by  such  member  prior  to 
tlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of 
section  1431  (b»  or  ic)  of  title  10.  United 
States  C^Kle,  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
lime.  , 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

pas.sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  14801,  explaining  the  puriwses  of 
the  bill. 

There  beins  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  jjrinted  in  tlic  Record, 
as  follows: 

.SUMMARY    OF    THF    bll.L 

Tlie  p-cirpor.e  of  this  Department  of  Defense 
legislative  recommendation  is  to  liberali/c 
various  provisions  of  the  retired  serviceman's 
familv  protection  plan  (RSFPPl  so  as  W  en- 
cour.aee  greater  participation  m  the  program 
by  rctirine  service  personnel 

'The  committee  has  reported  the  IMll  as 
referred  with  certain  changes  without  dis- 
tr.rbme  the  actuarial  soundness  of  RSFPP: 
( 1 1  Make  restoration  of  full  retired  pay 
automatic  when  an  eligible  beneficiary  no 
longer  exists. 

i2)  Increase  from  18  to  10  years  of  service. 
the  point  at  which  immediately  effective  elec- 
tions to  participate  may  be  made, 

(3)  Reduce  from  3  to  2  years  the  delay  in 
the  effective  date  of  subsequent  elections, 
modifications,  or  revocations  of  elections, 

(4)  Liberali/e  the  current  withdrawal  pro- 
cedures for  retired  partlcipant.s. 

i5)  Permit  certain  modifications  and  re- 
ductions by  retired  i.articipants  m  their 
elected  options.  _  . 

i6)  Eliminate  possible  abuses  resuaaig 
'rnm  so-called  deathbed  retirements. 

1 7)  Provide  annuities  for  children  at  least 
18  but  under  23  vears  of  ape  pursuing  a  full- 
time  coiirse  of  st'udy  or  training  m  a  recoc- 
Mzed  educational  institution, 

(8)  Simphfv  metliods  of  computation  to 
reflect  dollar  limounts  lor  monthly  costs  and 
survivor  annuities. 

(9  1  Eliminate  delays  between  date  of  com- 
pleting requirements  for  Reserve  retired  pay 
at  aee  60.  and  effective  date  of  retired  pay  and 
RSFPP  election. 

.-VM.V.ARY       OF       CHANGES       RECOMMFNDED       EV 
COMMITTEE 

Cliange  or  rrvocation  cffertiic  immediately 
1/  made  before  completing  19  i,cars  o/ 
service 

The  committee  lias  ..ddod  a  provision  au- 
ihorii-ina  the  revocation  or  chanee  of  ..n 
election"  at  anv  time  if  made  before  the 
completion  of  19  years  of  service,  without 
the  usual  2-vear  delav.  Such  chances  or 
revocations  must  bo  made  before  the  com- 
pletion of  19  vears  of  service.  In  other  words, 
the  usual  2-vcar  rule  will  not  apply  with 
respect  to  changes  or  revocations  made  bc- 
'orc  19  vears  of  service  since  there  is  no 
actuarial'  requirement  for  a  restriction  in 
this  instance. 

As  passed  hx  '.he  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 
the  bill  alreadv  provides  the  right  to  make 
::n  immedlatelv  effective  onemal  election  be- 
:ore  the  elector  completes  19  years  of  service. 
Unless  an  immedi.uely  effective  change  or 
revocation  can  be  ir.ade  as  well  before  com- 
pletion if  the  19th  vear  of  service,  the  elector 
would  be  required  to  wait  2  years  for  that 
change  or  revocation  to  Ijecome  effective, 
thereby  encouraging  i.lm  to  wait  until  the 
last  possible  moment  to  make  i:is  original 
election. 
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Oixxl  practice  should  encourage  idvjnee 
election*  well  before  completion  i>f  the  19th 
year  of  service  No  disadvantage  in  the 
form  of  a  2-year  waiting  perUxl  should 
accrue  to  the  Individual  :f  he  subsecjuently 
changes  or  revokes  his  election  before  com- 
pletion of  the  19th  year  if  service 
Six-month  trailing  period  /or  'ttire-d  rriem- 
bers  wfio  elfrt  to  reduce  an  anniiitij  or 
irifAidrau^  Irorri  an  annuitij  program 
The  committee  amendment  provides  that 
a  retired  members  application  to  withdraw 
from  an  annuity  program  when  such  appli- 
cation \i  approved  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  following  the  month  In 
which  the  application  Is  made 

This  change  effectively  reduces  to  6 
months  the  12-month  waiting  period  pre- 
scribed in  the  bill  .is  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives 

The  House  prescribed  i  6-month  wait  in 
the  caite  of  a  retired  member  applying  to 
reduce  an  annuity  The  committee  agrees 
that  the  6-month  rule  should  apply  m  such 
c.tses 

The.  Department  of  Defense  strongly  sup- 
ports 'Me  6- month  rule  for  both  reductions 
and  withdrawals  The  Board  of  Actuaries,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  prefer  a  more  con- 
servative 12-month  rule  In  both  cases  All 
concerned  agree  that  in  the  absence  of  actual 
experience  under  one  or  other  rule,  no  com- 
pelling statistical  basis  can  be  developed  !n 
support  of  one  or  the  other  alternative 

The  committee  believes  that  the  combina- 
tion of  .1  6-month  wait  for  reductions  and  a 
12-month  wait  for  withdrawals,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  could  be  self-defeating  and  could 
lmpi>se  onerous  md  unnecessary  administra- 
tive burdens  Under  that  combination  ar- 
rjingement.  a  member  seeking  ultimate  with- 
drawal could  conctirrentiv  apply  for  reduc- 
tion to  a  minimum  annuity  effective  In  6 
months — ,ind  complete  withdrawal  effective 
in  12  months 

The  convmlttee  is  persuaded  that  a  uni- 
form 'i-month  reduction  withdrawal  rule 
will  most  e.fectlvely  support  the  fundamental 
objective  "i  the  bill  to  encourage  greater 
participation  In  the  RSPPP  program  bv  retir- 
ing members  The  absence  of  such  a  reason- 
.ible  reduction  withdrawal  privilege  has  been 
frequently  cited  by  eligible  personnel  as  a 
prime  basis  for  their  failure  to  paj-tlclfiate  m 
the  RSPPP  system  There  Is  no  Indication 
that  I  uniform  ti-month  rule  will  Jeopardize 
the  actuarial  soundness  of  the  system, 
^ftired  mcrnberf  uith  or  tcithout  living  ben- 
eficiaries given  second  chance  to  elect 
restoration  option  loptton  4\  InstatlmenC 
payments  to  avoid  financial  hardship 
The  committee  amendment  affords  a 
retired  member  who  did  not  prior  to  his 
retirement  elect  the  restoration  option  i op- 
tion 4 1  I  second  chance  to  do  so  without 
regard  t*)  whether  or  not  he  has  living  bene- 
rlciaries  who  would  be  eligible  for  an  RSPPP 
;uinulty  in  the  event  the  member  died  Such 
a  member  must  take  advantage  of  his  second 
chance  to  make  this  restoration  option  elec- 
tion before  the  first  day  of  the  I3th  month 
following  enactment  of  the  bill  Unless  he 
does  so.  he  will  not  thereafter  be  allowed  to 
reduce  an  annuity  or  withdraw  from  an 
annuity  program 

The  bill  a£  passed  by  the  House  afforded 
the  second  chance  to  elect  the  restoration 
option  .nly  to  those  retired  members  with- 
out that  option  who  still  have  living  eligible 
beneficiaries 

The  committee  amendment  also  provides 
for  .nstallment  payments  '.o  ,iv>>id  financial 
hardship  In  the  case  of  retired  members  who 
take  advantage  of  their  second  chaJice  to 
elect  the  restoration  option  The  payment 
required  from  such  members  represents  the 
difTerence  t*tween  amounts  that  were  de- 
ducted from  their  retired  pay    and  amounts 


that  would  have  been  deducted  If  the  res- 
toration option  had  been  effeotlTe  at  retire- 
ment plus  Interest  The  committee  amend- 
ment authorizes  payment  In  from  2  U)  12 
monthly  installments  when  the  monthly 
amiiuiitH  involved  are  >25  "r  less:  or  In  from 
2  t^i  )6  monthly  installments  when  the 
monthly  amount  involved  exceed  »25 

Discontinuance  of  reti'cd   pny  reductions  in 

certain   cases    involving  children   over   age 

18    {Other    than    those    incapable    of    self- 

iupport) 

The  committee  .imendment  extends  and 
further  defines  certain  provisions  of  the  bill 
uutomatlciilly  stopping  further  reductions 
in  the  members  retired  pay  when  there  lU'e 
no  remaining  benehcinries  who  would  be 
eligible  for  an  annuity  If  the  member  died 

In  effect,  this  change  permits  members 
who  retire  in  the  future  to  immediately 
withdraw  or  reduce  their  payments,  only 
with  regard  to  children  over  18,  but  under 
23  vears  of  age  The  changing  circum- 
stances for  this  limited  cl.uss  do  imt  necessi- 
tate the  norm-4l  rule  requiring  6  months" 
notice  for  withdrawal  or  reduction.  Further 
the  cximmlttee  iimendment  provides  that 
when  a  member  had  elected  option  3  i  the 
f.imilv  option)  and  the  wife  dies,  no  fur- 
ther deductions  will  be  made  from  the  mem- 
ber's retired  pay.  but  protection  for  eligible 
children   will   continue. 

The  committee  has  made  no  ch?nge  in 
the  automatic  restoration  entitlement 
which  applies  where  the  member  made  an 
election  for  spouse  only  (option  li.  and 
there  is  no  longer  an  eligible  spouse 

The  committee  amendment  provides  that 
where  tJie  member  made  an  election  for  chil- 
dren only  (Option  2>.  .uid  where  there  Is  a 
remaining  child  or  children  at  least  18.  but 
under  23  years  of  .ige  retired  pay  reductions 
will  continue  unless  the  aecrelary  concerned 
approves  the  members  application  that  such 
child  (Other  than  a  child  inaipable  of  self- 
support  by  reason  of  a  physical  or  mental 
defect  I  not  lie  considered  an  eligible  bene- 
ficiary The  member  may  make  such  applica- 
tion whether  the  child  or  children  concerned 
axe  or  are  not  actually  enrolled  in  a  full-time 
course  of  study  at  a  recognized  educational 
institution  Provided  the  member's  applica- 
tion u  approved  by  the  -Secretary  t-oncerned. 
his  election  will  be  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
application  is  made 

In  those  cases  where  ihe  member  elected 
the  so-called  family  option  for  his  spouse 
and.  after  her  death  or  remarriage,  for  las 
children  i option  3i.  the  committee  amend- 
ment provides  that  no  deduction  from  the 
members  retired  pay  shall  be  made  after  the 
last  day  of  the  month  in  v^'hlch  there  is  no 
spouse  who  would  be  eligible  to  receive  an 
anmilly  If  the  retired  member  died. 

As  passed  by  the  Hi>use.  the  hill  had  pro- 
vided that  in  option  3  cases  where  no  eligible 
spouse  rem.iined.  retired  fwy  reductions 
would  be  continued,  but  would  be  recom- 
puted at  the  rates  prescribed  for  an  election 
for  children  only  i  option  2)  The  Board  of 
Actuaries  has  advised  the  committee  that 
great  technical  difficulties  would  effectively 
preclude  development  of  eqiutable  retired 
pay  reduction  factors  on  the  last  meiuionetl 
basis  lie.  option  i,  then  option  2  when  no 
eligible  spouse  rem, tins  i  The  Board  of  Ac- 
tuaries therefore  recommended  that  the  com- 
mittee amend  the  bill  to  provide  that  reduc- 
tions In  retired  pay  under  option  3  continue 
only  ivs  'c>!ig  .is  there  is  an  eligible  spouse 
Alter  her  death  or  divorce  protection  would 
be  provided  for  remaining  eligible  children 
without  further  reductions  In  the  member  s 
retired  pay  There  would  be  a  slightly  larger 
reduction  in  the  members  retired  piiy  dur- 
ing the  lolnt  lifetime  of  himself  and  his 
spouse,  lo  make  up  for  coverage  without 
charge  fur  eligible  children  alter  the  death 
or  divorce  of  the  spouse. 


Removal  of  prohibition  on  annuity  payments 

to    children    over    age    IS    pursuing    post- 

haccalaurrate  studies 

The  committee  amendment  deletes  the 
provision  that  children  at  least  18.  but  undi-r 
23  years  of  age  are  Ineligible  for  annuity  pay- 
ments if  pursuing  a  course  of  study  or  train- 
ing leading  lo  the  award  of  an  academic  de- 
gree above  the  baccalaureate  level 

The  .iimuitles  provided  under  RSFPP  .. re- 
paid tor  by  the  member  under  the  actuarial- 
equivalent  method  .As  .■■uch,  they  are  nn't 
akin  to  the  educational  benefits  provided 
under  comparable  commercial  .'■ystems  Ihcv 
are  not  paid  for  by  the  tiovernment  In  t!a- 
circumstances,  the  committee  does  not  l.t- 
Iieve  it  IS  reasonable  or  equitable  to  ctfcr. 
lively  limit  the  level  of  academic  achieve- 
ment ,in  eligible  child  may  pursue  or  attain 
by  denying  lo  him  at  the  post-graduate  level 
the  -innulty  his  parent  has  already  paid  !    r 

lirt  '^ed    members   right    to  change   "famt!/ 
election  to  coverage  for  spouse  only  when 
there   are    no    remaining   eligible   children 
I  other   than    those   incapable  of  self-sup- 
port] 

The  committee  umendmcnt  provides  to  the 
retired  member  the  right  to  elect  subject  t  i 
Secretarial  approval,  coverage  for  spous,' 
only  I  option  1 1  In  place  of  the  so-called  t.im- 
lly  option  (option  3— cover.ige  for  spouse  un- 
til death  or  divorce,  and  there. ifter  for  clhi- 
ble  children),  if  he  does  not  have  an  ellglblu 
child  beneficiary. 

I'his  is  a  new  entitlement  Where  a  retlrcrl 
member  formally  applies  lor  this  chani;?  ■■' 
coverage  i  from  option  3  to  option  1  I,  a  i  hlM 
or  children  who  are  at  least  18.  but  under  Jf 
years  of  age  i  other  than  a  child  or  children 
incapable  of  self-support  due  to  a  physical 
or  mental  defect),  .shall  not  be  considered 
eligible  RSFPP  beneficiaries.  Their  automaT:, 
ineligibility  lor  an  annuity  applies  only  i  i 
this  purpo.<;e  in  cases  in  winch  a  retired  mcn.- 
bers  formal  application  is  ..pproved  by  thi 
Secretary  concerned  to  allow  a  change  :n 
coverage  from  option  3   to  option    1 

Provided  the  members  application  for 
option  1  coverage  in  place  of  option  3  Is  op- 
proved  by  the  Secretary  concerned,  the 
change  of  election  will  be  effeciue  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  application  Is  made, 
ffiminafion  of  uniform  retirement  rule  delati 
in  cffectiie  date  of  RSFPP  election  for  non- 
active  duty  reserve  retirements  at  age  '." 
The  committee  amendment  effectively  pr  >- 
vides  that  the  date  of  entitlement  to  reserve 
retired  pay  i  so-called  title  III  retirement  i 
.shall  be  the  date  on  which  the  reservist  meets 
the  requirements  (•{  .section  1331  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code  ile,  is  at  least  age  60. 
has  completed  20  years  of  qualifying  .serv- 
ice—  the  hast  8  years  in  a  prescribed  reserve 
category — and  is  net  otherwise  entitled  to 
retired  or  retainer  p.iy  from  an  armed  force  I 
The  uniform  retirement  tlate  rule  pre- 
.scribed  under  section  8301  of  title  fi.  United 
States  Code,  now  effectively  prescribes  that 
the  dale  of  entitlement  to  retired  pay  .shall 
be  the  first  day  of  the  month  f  illowlnc  the 
month  in  which  the  reservist  Ciimplete.s  the 
requirements  set  out  in  10  USC  1331  .\s 
a  result,  some  otherwise  fiuallfied  reservists 
who.  for  example,  reach  .ige  ('0  on  the  first 
day  of  a  given  month  must  wait  until  the 
first  day  of  the  following  month  for  their 
entitlement  to  retired  pay  to  commence  As 
a  result,  the  effective  date  of  their  RSFPP 
elections  Is  .similarly  deferred  The  survivors 
of  an  '  therwise  qualified  reservist  who  dies 
during  the  hiatus  between  the  date  on  which 
he  met  all  requirement-s  of  10  USC  1331.  and 
the  effective  date  of  entitlement  to  retired 
pay  are  thereby  denied  the  RSFPP  survivor 
annuities  they  might  otherwise  enjoy 

The  committee  amendment  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  this  undesirable  result  In  fu- 
ture  by  making  the  uniform  retirement  dau? 
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rule  Inapplicable  to  so-called  title  III  re- 
bcrve  retirements  at  age  60.  The  committee 
is  persuaded  that  this  complete  and  direct 
means  of  attaining  the  desired  result  Is  pre- 
Icrable  to  the  somewhat  more  complicated 
means  of  obtaining  RSFPP  coverage  for 
affected  svirvlvors.  as  prescribed  In  the  bill  as 
pa-sst'd  bv  the  Hou.se.  The  committee  amend- 
ment has  the  added  advantage  of  establish- 
ing the  reservlsus'  entitlement  to  retired  pay 
on  I  hat  date  on  which  he  meets  all  the  age 
and  i^ervlce  requirements  prescribed  in  law. 
So  change  m  status  or  entitlements  of  chil- 
dren incapable  of  supporting  themselves 
l<rcausc  of  a  mental  or  physical  m- 
<  itpacitu 

ri.e  committee  has  revised  or  amended 
various  sections  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  avoid  inadver- 
tent change  in  the  status  or  entitlement  to 
liSPPP  annuities  accruing  to  children  in- 
cipable  of  .supporting  themselves  because  of 
a  mental  or  physical  mc.ipacity  existing  be- 
lore  their  I8th  birthday. 

The  amendnuni-s  arc  not  tubstantive.  They 
merely  preserve  existing  entitlements  which 
might  have  been  altered  inadvertently  if  cer- 
tain provisions  passed  by  the  House  relating 
to  children  at  least  18.  but  under  23  years  of 
age.  were  strictly  interpreted. 
Savings  clause-  Members  not  vet  retired  nay 
elect  to  remain  lender  taw  m  effect  prior 
to  cnaclment 

The  conrmuttee  lunendment  provides  that, 
belore  the  first  day  of  the  13th  month  be- 
^•lnnlng  .ilter  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill,  a  member  not  yet  retired  may  submi'i  a 
written  application  requesting  the  effective 
date  of  his  RSFPP  election  be  determined 
under  the  l.iw  .ippUcable  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment 

Purpose  of  this  savings  clause  is.  for  exam- 
ple, to  allow  .m  active  duty  member  who  re- 
tires v^'ithin  1  vear  of  enactment,  to  avoid 
acceleration  under  the  bill  of  the  effective 
date  of  a  change  or  revocation  of  election. 
Such  a  member  inny  have  since  changed  his 
mind  regarding  the  desirability  of  that 
change  or  revocation  of  election,  and  could 
be  reiving  in  pood  faith  on  retirement  belore 
-uch  change  or  revocation  could  become  e!- 
:ociive  under  the  law  :n  effect  prior  to  en- 
.ictment  of  this  bill 


SAIGON'S  DEMOCRACY:  5  YEARS 
AT  HARD  LABOR  FOR  TALKING 
PEACE 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
reed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No,  1457.  H.R.  17522. 1  do  this  so  that  the 
bill   Will  become   the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  A  bill  'H.R. 
175221  inakinR  appropriations  for  the 
Departmcm.s  of  Slate.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  .mdiciary.  and  related  agen- 
( ie.>^  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
bi-en  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
I  he  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkaiisas.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  the  news  of  the  sentencing  of  Tru- 
ong  Dinh  Dzu  by  a  five-man  military 
court  in  Saigon  on   Friday,  July  26.  is 
disturbing   is   to  make   the   fti-ossest   of 
understatement.  Mr.  Dzu  was  the  run- 
nerup  to  President  Thieu  in  last  year's 
South  Vietnamese  presidential  election. 
He  campaigned  on  a  platform  of  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  with  the  National  Lib- 
ei-ation   Front.   His  conviction,    after   a 
bi-ief  3-hour  trial,  carries  a  5-year  term 
at  hard  labor.  He  has  no  appeal.  Tlie 
charges  on  which  Mr.  Dzu  stands  con- 
victed are  for  "actions  which  weakened 
the  will  of  the  people  and  army  of  South 
Vietnam  to  fight  again.si   the  Commu- 
nists," under  a  1965  decree  that  provides 
for  the  prosecution  of  any  citizen  whose 
activities    "interfere   with    the   Govern- 
ment's   struggle    against    communism." 
These  charges  were  not  disclosed  until 
three  days  before  Mr.  Dzus  trial. 

Mr.  Dzu  appeared  on  the  ballot  in  the 
election  of  1967  at  the  .sufferance  of  then 
Premier  Ky  and  Mr.  Thieu.  He  vas  not 
well  knowii  and  lie  was  not  expected  to 
po.se  a  threat,  and  it  is  true  he  did  not 
win  But  he  finished  second  lo  the  man 
who  did  and.  unlike  Mr.  Thieu.  he  liad 
no  haiid  in  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 
Mr.  Dzu  i-eceived  over  800.000  vole.s.  He 
had  never  been  arrested  before  snd  v.as 
never  considered  to  be  a  Communi.st  nor 
sympathetic  to  communism.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  consistently  .said  that  we  are  in 
Vietnam  in  order  that  the  Vietnamese 
can  determine  for  ihem.selves  their  own 
government  and  choose  their  own  lead- 
ers. But  if  Mr.  Dzu  is  guilty  of  any  crime. 
it  is  for  winning  too  many  votes  in  the 
1967  election. 

The  reaction  of  our  Government  lo 
this  callous  and  tragic  .suppression  of 
political  dissent  has.  at  least  to  date, 
been  one  of  inexplicable— and  inexcus- 
able—restraint. With  the  recent  reaf- 
firmation in  Honolulu  by  President 
Johnson  of  our  opposition  to  a  coalition 
tiovernment  as  a  formula  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  administrations 
official  posture  on  Mr.  Dzus  conviction 
will  go  beond  the  diplomatic  nomen- 
clature of  "unfortunate." 

But  for  those  who  look  daily  to  the 
Paris  negotiations  and  pray  for  an  end  to 
this  terrible,  tragic,  and  unending  war, 
Truong  Dinh  Dzus  conviction  is  an 
ominous  and  foreboding  cloud  on  the 
horizon  to  peace.  For  if  it  is  a  crime  to 
speak  of  accommodation  m  Saigon,  it  is. 
perforce,  an  illusion  to  speak  of  it  in 
Paris.  If  a  negotiated  settlement  is  ;he 
hope  for  peace  in  Paris,  it  is  no  threat  to 
war  in  Saigon. 

Atticus  Finch,  the  wise  father-lawyer 
in  Harper  Lee's  fine  novel.  "To  Kill  a 
Mockingbird,"  obseiTed  that  to  under- 
stand the  other  fellow's  point  of  view  you 
had  to  crawl  inside  his  skin.  From  that 
vantage  point — that  is,  from  the  view  of 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet- 
cong— it  is  an  inescapable  conclusion  that 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime,  for  itself,  will  ac- 
cept no  less,  in  Paris.  'Washington.  Hanoi. 
Honolulu,  or  Saigon,  than  the  absolute 


and  unconditional  surrender  of  the  other 
side.  As  it  is  clear  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong.  it  should  be 
equally  clear  to  the  American  people.  In 
Honolulu  and  cl.sewhere.  the  administra- 
tion has  done  nothing  to  dispell  the  en- 
irenchmrnl  ol  the  Saigon  gov.-rnmcnt — 
or  our  own. 

It  IS  .said  that  politics  make  .strant^e 
bedfellows,  and  wars  ijeculiar  alliances. 
It  can  al.so  be  said  that  when  you  lie 
down  with  dogs,  you  !.^et  up  with  fleas. 
We  are  often  reminded  that,  whatever 
else  lus  shortcomings,  the  Thieu-Ky  gov- 
ernment is  stanchly  anti-Communist. 
Indeed,  that  fact  is  disputed  by  no  one 
Its  anticommunism  is  the  only  thing 
about  the  Saigon  regime  to  recommend 
it.  But.  then,  one  ea.ually  could  have 
said— and  many  did— the  same  of  the 
Tliird  Reich. 

The  lesson — and  tragedy — of  the  Dzu 
conviction  by  the  Thieu  regime  is  that 
the  ultimate  barrier  to  a  negotiated  .set- 
tlement and  lieace  in  Vietnam  is  not  Ho 
Chi  Mmh.  or  the  NLF  or  the  Vietcong— 
but  the  Saigon  regime. 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  ultimate  bar- 
rier to  peace  is  not  Ho  Chi  Minh  or  the 
National  Liberation  Front  but  with  Sai- 
gon itself. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JA\TTS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
heard  with  the  deepest  interest,  the  Sen- 
ator's comment  on  the  Dzu  case,  and  al.so 
I  have  heard  the  comments  of  the  ma- 
joritv  leader  on  the  same  case. 

I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  interfere  :n 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  but  this  matter  goes  to  a  dif- 
ferent subiect.  Tlie  question  is:  Are  we 
gomg  to  be  so  locked  in  with  what  they 
wish  to  do  or  do  not  wish  to  do  about 
having  a  broadly  based  regime  as  a  result 
of  elections  that  when  the  moment  of 
truth  comes  and  talks  are  held  on  that 
basis,  they  are  possibly  ;ioing  to  demur 
and  we  will  be  locked  in  as  shown  by  the 
July  20  Honolulu  communique.  Other- 
wise, we  have  the  i  ight  to  protest  vigor- 
ously. I  would  like  to  join  \nih  the  Sen- 
ator in  that  point. 

We  cannot  be  locked  irito  a  .-ituation 
where  they  will  not  open  ranks,  even  in 
an  election.  I  '.vould  like  to  join  the  Sen- 
ator in  protesting  to  that  extent. 

Let  our  Government  understand  it 
cannot  lock  itself  into  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam,  as.  in  my  opinion,  the 
Honolulu  communique  does.  Thi.-  is  the 
.salient  reason  why  it  cannot  and  should 
not  do  so.  as  the  Senator  stated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  share  with  the  Sena- 
tor the  same  feeling  that  we  should  not 
interfere  with  the  internal  operations  of 
the  Government  of  Vietnam.  I  accept  the 
explanation  that  this  is  in  line  with 
what  I  said. 

Here  is  a  man  who  said  in  open  court: 
All   I  want   to  do  is  talk  with   the  people 
we  are  fighting. 


He  said: 

1  do  not  know  how  you  can  stop  the  war 
unless    you    talk    with    the    peop'c    you    are 

fighting. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  said,  "If  I  am  elected 
President." 
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Mr   HARTKE  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  JAVrrS  That  la  different  than 
saying  It  a«  a  candidate  He  said.  If  I 
urn  elected  President.  I  will  Ulk  to  them," 
and  for  that  they  are  .sendinif  him  to 
jail  It  [a  their  business  about  .sending 
him  to  jail,  but  we  have  the  rleht  to  say, 
I-.>olc,  If  that  1.S  the  way  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  in  run.  wc  cannot  «et  locked 
in." 


EXECUTIVE  riESHION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  coixsent  that  the  Senate 
so  into  executive  .session  to  con.slder  a 
nomination  reported  earlier  today  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered  Tlie  nomina- 
tion will  be  stated 


US    CIRCUIT  JlnXiE 

Tlift-assLstaiU  logUlatlve  clerk  read  the 
n  tminatlon  of  Rui{gero  J  Aldlsert.  of 
Pfnn.sylvama,  to  be  U  d  circuit  judge, 
third  circuit 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair'  Witliout  objec- 
tion, the  nomination  li  confirmed 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I 
a-.k  unanimous  coivsent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  immediately  of  the  con- 
firmation of  tiie  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISL.\TIVE  SESSION 

Mr   MANSFIELD   Mr   President.  I  ask 

uiiaiumo'is  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  .o  the  consideration  of  iegiiLa- 
tive  business. 

There  -jelng  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislatl\'e 
business. 


PEACE  LN  VIETNAM  IS  TOO  IMPOR- 
T.\NT  TO  BECOME  A  POLITICAL 
tOOTBALL 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President,  a  political 
advert;.-.emfnt  '.va.s  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  yesterday  under  the  im- 
primatur of  the  National  Committi-e  for 
a  Political  Settlement  m  Vietnam  The 
dutingui.shed  chairman  of  that  commit- 
tee is  Clark  Kerr,  of  the  University  of 
Califonua.  Berkt-iev  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  well-known 
and  prominent  .-Xmencan  citi/ens  The 
title  of  the  advertisement  is  Peace  m 
Vietnam  Is  Too  Important  To  Become 
a  Political  Football   ' 

The  advertisement  outlines  eKht 
principles  for  a  program  for  f)eace  in 
Vietnam  on  which  the  authors  of  the 
ameiidmet.t  believe  .America  can  unite 

I  .l.^k  unan  moos  con>ent  that  a  cot>y 
of  tiie  advertisement  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,   it  is   .so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit   1  > 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  I  should 
like  to  note  my  .->trong  concurrence  with 
these  eignt  ixjlnts  for  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam,   which  siiould  be  nonpolitlcal 


and  definitely  in  the  Interest  of  th« 
United  Stetes.  and  behind  which  I  hope 
all  .Americans  can  unite  The  platform 
IS  .similar  to  that  advanced  in  this 
Chamber  many  times  by  me  and  many 
of  my  colleagues. 

KxHiniT    1 
ITjlfT!     IN     VHTNAM     Is      U  )0     iMeOBTASTT    TO 

UiioM»  \   i^n  ntr.Ki.   K»m)tb*ll 

We  t)*lleve  there  U  a  proRram  tor  peace 
In  Vietnam  on  whlcii  America  can  unit*  We 
prop<T*e 

1  .\n  l.aimedUte  .-itancl.sUU  cease-flre  by  all 
.ikies  stvirtlr.g  with  an  end  of  US  bombing 
of   Nr>rth   V'letniim 

2  Iiitern.^tlrmal  peaf^-keeplng  machlnerv 

3  Pre*  elec'Jnns  so  that  the  (fovernmpnt 
of  South  Vietnam  can  lie  rhoeen  democrat- 
ically by  the  people  and  not  lmp<^>sed  by 
Washln^tcn  or  Hanoi  with  an  aicreement  by 
all  p.irtles  to  accept  the  results  of  the 
election 

4  Pull  freedom  for  all  political  groups  in 
5?oiith  Vietnam  to  organize  campa!(?n  :ind 
present  their  CHndldatea  and  programs 

5.  U  S  support  for  social  and  eronomlc 
reconstruction,  including  an  extensive  land 
reform   prfurram 

6  As-surance  by  the  resulting  government 
i-'f  protection  •.if  inui'  rlties  ft)?aln.'it  reprisals 
before  the  Intern.itl. .n-il  peace  keeping  corps 
departs 

7  .\gTeements  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
outside  military  forces  from  South  Vietnam, 
including  tx)tb  U  S    .ind   North   Vietnamese 

8  No  unilateral  withdrawal  or  ini.l'-ary 
escalation  by   the  Unltetl   .States 

We  Are  .Submitting  Vt\ls  PT'Jtrram  'o  the 
Ma)  jr  Candidates  F.-r  President  -  H  imphrey. 
McCarthy.  Nixon,  Reagan  and  R^x-keffller 

We  will  make  known  rhelr  answers  with 
the  hope  that  we  wli:  nnd  substantial  agree- 
ment. 

If  there  are  differences  the  voters  will  have 
a  clear  set  of  statements  on  which  to  base 
their  judgment. 

National  Committtc  f^>R  a  T'  LmcAL 

Settlxmint  in  Vietnam 

ornrEHs 

Chairman:  Clark  Kerr  Vniieritty  i>t  Cah- 
fornia.  Berkeley 

Co-chairmen  Most  Rev  John  J  Dougherty 
F^esident.  Setun  Hall  Vniversiti/ 

Philip  M  Klutznlck  Chairvian  of  Board, 
Amerii'an  Bank  Jb   Trust  Co 

.Seymour  Martin  Upset  Center  /lyr  Int  1  Af- 
fairs   Han  arii 

Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  Joint  Center  /or 
Urban  Studies   Cambridge 

Walter  P  Ileulher  President.  United  Auto 
Workers 

HI.  Rev.  Leland  Stark  Bishop.  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Neua'k 

Earl  P  Stevenson  Arthur  D.  Little  Co  .  Cam- 
bridge 

YOt7    CAN     HELP 

ThU  Is  the  Peace  Pl.mk  we  are  taking  to 
the  candidates  lor  ihe  {»reBidency.  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Congress,  .uid  to  the  delegates, 
and  platform  i-ommitlee»  uf  both  p^irues. 

Our  Convention  Peace  Corps  wi::  be  at  the 
conventions  in  Miami  and  ChJc.igo,  .liuig  with 
committee  leaders,  to  gel  the  .support  of  the 
delegates  for  this  plank  In  the  pi»rty  plat- 
fomvs 

If  ;.ou  believe  .\s  we  do  that  this  program 
can  help  lead  tt)  peace  In  Vietnam: 

Send  copies  of  this  ad  to  the  delegates  frx>m 
your  state  and  to  the  Platform  Committees 
of  both  Conventions. 

Reprint  this  ad  in  your  local  pr'^as 
And  send  a  generous  contribution  today  to 
support  this  (>ri«ram 

To  N.itlonal  Comnuttee  for  a  Poiitiral  Settle- 
ment in  Vietnam.  \b«  Mfth  Avenue.  Room 
:)l'>.  New  York.  N  Y  luolu-  2V2  «89-4018 
Tea.  I  *aiii  to  help  t-ike  UiLs  Program  to  lead- 
ers i{  both  parties  throughout  the  nation 
and  it  '.he  •.  onver.tlon.s 


I  enclose  • 

Send  me repctnta  of  this  ad 

Name    

Addrees    

City Stote Phone  - 

Make  checks  {>ayable  to:  Political  Settlement 
Now 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlv 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  CLARK  I  yield 

Mr   HARTKE  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 

thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  calling  this  matter  i  i 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  especially 
those  i)eop;e  who  are  ijoins  to  participate 
in  the  platform  arranttements  at  tlie  na- 
tional conventions  I  wi.sh  to  join  th" 
Senator   in   endorsing   this   program 

Mr  CL-ARK  I  am  happy  to  have  ih. 
S«^nator  make  that  endorsement. 

Mr.  Prc-ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  ha. e  printed  in  the  Record  a:; 
article  which  ap()eared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  mornini;  under  the  byline 
of  Chalmers  M.  Roberts  entitled  ■Hum- 
phrey Advisers  Complete  Draft  on  Viet- 
nam War  Policy."  Tiiis  article  related  to 
the  advertisement  that  I  have  referred 
to. 

There  beinu  no  obiecllon,  the  articli 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recofh 
as  follows: 

ir,   Ml'HREY     .\dvISES    Ci  •MPlm    DHAIT    ON 

ViFTNAM  Wab  Policy 
(By   Chalmers   M    Rot>orts) 

A    draft    of     Vice     President    Huinphri'V 
promised     .stat<?ment     in     Vletn.im     la     noJ. 
ro.idy  but  lio  decision  has  yet  been  made  i  ■: 
whi-n  to  make  It  public. 

Tlu're  is  a  possibility.  Humphrey  aUli^s 
said  yesterday,  that  the  Vice  President  wi.. 
unveil  It  at  a  Tuesday  luncheon  .ip;>caraiuv 
bef  ire  the  Commonwealth  Club  In  San  Pr.in- 
cisco.  More  likely,  however.  It  will  be  re- 
leased :n  Washington  after  Humphrey  rc- 
lu.^ls  liere  in  midweek 

While  the  contents  of  the  policy  state- 
ment are  still  secret,  comments  by  the  Vi'  ■ 
President  and  his  advisers  have  provldoi! 
some  clues. 

The  latest  statement  came  Saturday  nigh: 
In  Lus  Angeles  from  Humplirey  l.lmself  In  an- 
swering a  request  from  Clark  Kerr,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  for  a  P.  - 
lltical  Settlement  In  Vletn.am.  Kerr  ha  l 
written  all  The  candidates  asking  their  po;;- 
tion  on  the  Committees  eight  points  <  :. 
Vietnam. 

Humphrey  replied  that  he  '•wholehearted:;,- 
endorsed  all  eight  points  "with  one  mea.«5i:  • 
of  elaboration  "  Tlils  dealt  with  the  Comm::- 
tee's  call  f  ir  an  end  to  all  bomblnc  of  Nort.i 
Vietnam  Humphrey  replied  that  '  pres»v 
limited  bombing  "  .-should  only  be  ttopped  :: 
bome  reciprocal  move  is  made  by  H.iiioi. 

Among  the  other  points  that  Humphrfv 
endorsed  were  "full  freedom  fir  all  politic  U 
gfrps  in  .'South  Vietnam  to  irganlze.  cam- 
paign and  present  their  i  andld.ites  and  pro- 
grams. '  and  a  pledge  :  )  .iccept  the  out- 
come of  free  elections. 

In  I.oa  .Angeles  yesicrday  Humphrey  .said 
that  his  support  oi  the  eight  points  did  not 
represent  a  swTtch  In  his  pofiifion  but  he 
relerrtHl  ciueKtioncr.s  to  President  Johnson 
and  .-secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  when 
iVsKed  whetlier  the  ixjinls  also  represented 
the  ."  aauul;.traUons  [Kjiiltlon. 

One  highly  placed  Humphrey  adviser,  who 
declined  t.he  u.se  of  his  ruune.  said  that  "if 
(Sen  Enigenei  McCarthy  woMld  furnish  us  a 
paragraph  <*  two  that  they  would  stand  I  >r 
officially,  we  might  be  amazingly  close." 

But  he  added  that  he  was  not  sure  whether 
the  McCarthy  i^imp  "wanta  to  agree"  and 
that  there  seems  to  be  less  of  a  policy  differ- 
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ence  than  there  is  a  political  dlfTerence  be- 
tween the  two  u>p  Democratic  contenders 
for  the  Presidential  nomination. 

on  the  other  hand,  a  top  McCarthy  aide 
recontlv  said  that  the  Senator  wants  to  nar- 
row the  is.sues  that  will  come  up  during  the 
platform  hearings  at  the  August  convention 
because  of  a  desire  to  avoid  helping  Richard 
Nixon  win  the  Presidency.  However,  this  Mc- 
c'.irthy  adviser  commented  that  there  obvl- 
..iisly'wlll  be  ditferences  on  both  Vietnam 
.ind'how  to  handle  urban  problems 

ITie  McCarthv  camp  contends  that  it  is 
President  Johnson,  not  Humphrey,  who  is 
lalling  the  shots  on  the  platform  because 
the  President  wants  vindication  of  his  poli- 
cies especiallv  on  the  war. 

pi.it  form  committee  sources  deny  that, 
niey  m.sist  that  Mr  Johnson  has  passed  the 
word  .^peciflcallv  that  he  does  not  want  any- 
thing to  do  wTth  writing  Uie  platform  These 
Miurcps  also  point  out  that  the  platform 
,  ..mmltlee  members  are  chosen  in  the  states, 
not  by  the  White  House  or  anyone  else. 

mese  sources  hopefully  add  that  they 
do  not  .M-e  anv  re<i-son  for  a  major  fight  on 
Vietnam,  cont^'ndlng  that  everybody  wants 
iin  honorable  i)eace  and  favors  the  Pans 
udks 

Humphrevs  problem  on  Vietnam  is  three- 
fold He  leels  he  must  stay  true  to  his  own 
beliefs  and  that  includes  support  of  the 
I  resident  under  whom  he  has  served,  he 
i.reds  an  accommodation  with  McCarthy  and 
)  e  needs  a  platform  plank  that  cannot  be 
undulv  critici/ed  by  the  far  right  elements 
now  .so  evident  In  the  candidacy  of  George 
W.illace  on  a  third  party  ticket 

The  Vietnam  task  force,  which  met  with 
Humphrev  hvst  Wednesday  to  go  over  the 
I'raft  is  middle  road  so  far  as  the  known 
\iews  of  its  members  go  The  chairman  is 
Prof  Samuel  P  Huntington,  head  of  depart- 
ment of  government  at  Harvard 

Huntington  is  the  author  of  an  article  in 
Mio  current  i;.sue  of  Foreign  Affairs  Quarterly 
Mituled  The  Bases  of  Accommodation." 
While  Humphrev  aides  f^aid  yesterday  that 
•he  article  .>^hovild  not  be  taken  as  a  preview 
.1  the  Vice  Presidents  statement,  it  is  indic- 
,aive  of  advice  lie  has  been  receiving. 

HuntinEtons  argument  is  that  Vietnam 
)...s  now  become  highly  urbaniz.ed  because  of 
the  war  that  therefore  the  Vietcong  could 
!.o  loncer  win  in  the  cotintryside  and  had  to 
...ttack  the  cities. 

From  this  Huntington  argues  that  to 
cree  to  a  coalition  government  with  the 
(  (.mmunists  In  Saigon  "would  surrender  to 
■ne  Vietcong  a  major  share  In  the  exercise 
.  1  .luthorltv  in  urban  areas,  which  is  pre- 
,  isely  what  they  have  been  unable  to  win 
•nrouph  military  means."  He  calls  for  be- 
iiiining  political  compromise  at  the  local 
it  vel  alter  a  cease-hre  with  the  eventual  risk 
if  Communi.'it  participation  in  new  national 
(lections. 

McCarthy,  however,  wants  the  United 
.states  to  agree  now  to  a  coalition.  This  criti- 
,  il  difference  with  Humphrey  (who  once  said 
that  a  coalition  would  mean  letting  the  fox 
\'.\  the  chicken  cocp)  seems  likely  to  make 
.,  platlorm  compromise  impossible  unless  the 
i.-sue  Is  lotallv  avoided. 

Others  on  Humphrey  s  Vietnam  task  force 
i.re  Lucien  Pve  ot  MIT,  Kenneth  Y'oung  ol 
I  he  Asia  Foundatum.  I  Milton  Sacks  of 
Prandeis.  .A  Doak  Barnett  of  Columbia  and 
Howard  Wriggings  of  Columbia.  These  men 
were  at  the  Wednesday  meeting  as  were 
/higniew  Brzezlnski  of  Columbia,  Edwin  O. 
Heisrhauer  ol  Harvard  and  several  others 
\<.hom  Humphrey  aides  refused  to  name  other 
'lian  to  say  they  are  not  in  the  Johnson 
Administration. 


hEDERAL-AID     HIGHWAY     ACT     OF 
1968— CONFFRENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  reiwrt  of  the  committee  of  con- 


ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3418)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways  in  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report. 

•  For  conference  report,  .sec  Hou.sc  pro- 
ceedings of  July  26.  1968.  pages  23692- 
23699  Congressional  Record,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i)ie.sent  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  becomes  involved  in  his 
report,  I  have  an  enpapement  and  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  at  this 
lime  and  ask  questions. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  the 
Federal  aid  highway  prop  ram  is  a  ex- 
tremely important  program  to  each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  con- 
struction of  the  interstate  proeram  situa- 
tion is  having  marked  influence  on  many 
areas  of  the  country.  It  is  a  fine  pro- 
gram and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  without  any  undue  delay  or  ex- 
treme cutback  in  funding. 

The  conference  report  that  is  before 
us  today  concerns  me  somewhat.  This 
bill  seems  to  be  creating  a  precedent  in- 
sofar as  the  District  of  Columbia  is  con- 
cerned in  placing  the  Congress  in  the 
role  of  a  highway  engineer,  a  precedent 
we  might  well  extend  to  the  50  States  of 
the  Union,  based  on  what  has  been 
agreed  to  in  conference.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced in  my  owti  mind  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  the  proper  ones  to 
be  planning  and  dictating  tlic  construc- 
tion of  highways  and  freeways  m  the 
District. 

For  many  years  I.  personally,  have 
been  very  much  opposed  to  the  recom- 
mended construction  of  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridge.  The  prime  reason  that  I  have 
been  opposed  to  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Potomac  above  George- 
town is  because  of  the  fear  tliat  ap- 
proaches to  this  biidce  would  invade 
Glover-Archbold  Park  and.  also,  would 
be  the  first  step  in  an  effort  to  construct 
a  highway  through  this  park. 

There  are  far  too  few  places  like 
Glover-Archbold  Park  and  I  feel  that 
these  natural  parks  must  be  protected. 

Mr.  President.  I  placed  In  the  Record 
some  months  ago  a  statement  from  Mrs. 
Anne  Ai-chbold.  one  of  the  original 
donors  of  the  Glover-Archbold  Park,  in 
which  she  stated  that  she  had  donated 
all  of  this  area,  along  with  the  Glovers, 
in  perpetuity  for  the  use  of  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  use  as  a 
recreation  area,  and  to  be  continued  as  a 
park.  Otherwise,  there  would  still  be  in 
the  minds  of  these  two  families  the  fear 
that  the  District  committees  would  ini- 
tiate opportunities  to  create  a  possibility 


which  I  think  could  work  against  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  District. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  Miss 
Moira  Archbold,  4437  Reservoir  Road 
NW  ,  which  reads  as  follows: 

My  mother  the  late  Anne  Archbold  do- 
nated to  the  people  a  substantial  part  if 
Glover-Archbold  Park  A  Three  Sisters  Islands 
bridge  would  invite  future  highway  invasion 
which  woiild  ruin  the  park  I  urge  you  to 
exclude  from  the  highway  bill  any  provision 
permitting  a  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
ask  .some  questions,  if  1  may,  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  and  he  is  a  distin- 
uuished  Senator  and  a  very  capable  one. 
I  have  lust  recently  received  assurances 
that  the  construction  of  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  as  now  proposed  would  not  affect 
Glover-Archbold  Park,  I  would  now  like 
to  .seek  reas.surances  of  this  fact. 

When  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is  con- 
structed, will  there  be  any  encroachment 
on  the  existing  Glover-Archbold  Park? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  there  will  be 
no  encroachment  upon  Glover-Archbold 
Park. 

I  should  like  to  read,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  ma.iority  leader,  who  has  a  proper 
and  continuing  concern  in  this  matter, 
as  do  other  Senators,  the  language  on 
liage  35  of  the  conference  report,  as 
follows ; 

Immediiiteiv  upcn  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge,  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  relinquish  t<i  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice the  npht-of-wav  through  Olover  .Arch- 
bold Park  that  it  presently  holds  The  design 
of  the  bndtte  does  not  require  intrusion  on 
the  park  and  the  Congress  directs  that  no 
intrusion  ol  the  park  take  place 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator Another  question:  What  is  the  plan 
for  routing  traffic  off  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  into  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  When  the  Potomac 
River  Freeway  is  constructed — during 
which  construction  period  there  will  be 
time  for  the  District  government  and 
with  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  integrate  this  pro.iect  in  a  comprehen- 
.sive  svstem— it  would  be  an  outlet  for  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  in  connection  with 
the  entrance  into  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  also  believe  it  important  to  point  out 
that  there  is.  as  has  been  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  SpongI.  a 
very  able  member  of  our  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  a  very  real  need  for  the 
Three  Sisters  Bridge  with  respect  to  trie 
flow  of  traffic  into  and  from  the  nonhern 
parts  of  Virginia  into  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Senator  is  in  the  Chamber 
at  this  time,  and  I  would  want  to  em- 
phasize that  there  is  a  very  real  problem 
of  access  to  Dulles  International  Air- 
l)ort  which,  increasingly,  will  be  an  im- 
ixDrtant  reason  for  the  construction  of 
this  bridge. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  One  more  ques- 
tion: 

The  most  basic  and  important  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  is.  what  assur- 
ances can  we  have  against  future  in- 
vasion of  this  park  land? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Of  course.  I  know  the 
Senator  feels  that  the  manager's  report 
is   important:    also   section   138   of   title 
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XXin  with  reference  to  the  preservation 
of  parkland-s.  and  that  lan(fu»«e  would 
give  the  a-ssuratice  that  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  Is  asking  for 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Would  the  Senator 
Insert  that  in  the  Record  at  this  point? 

Mr  RANDOLPH  It  will  be  inserted: 
yes.  sir. 

The  jienate  bill  imendpcl  sf<-lli>n  13*  t»f 
title  Jl  uj  make  it  conform  to  the  deciara- 
tlni  "f  p<:>!lry  set  forth  in  >ecllon  4if)  of 
the  D^p-irtment  if  Transportation  Art.  rcUt- 
ln([  to  trM»  pre.servii.tlon  "I  park  land.s 

Section  18  of  the  House  .unendment 
amended  seotlon  4ifl  of  the  Department  of 
TriintportaUon  Act  to  make  thai  declaration 
of  poilcy  conf.'rm  with  tiie  decar-iti  >n  of 
policy  m  section  138  of  title  23  >:  •-he  United 
States  Code   »n  :hu  subject 

The  conference  substUute  amends  both 
section  4ifi  of  the  Department  of  Transp<^ir- 
tallun  Art  ind  section  138  of  title  J3  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  so  that  the  derlarauon 
of  policy  will  be  identic-il  m  each  instance 
and  t."<tx  declaration  reads  x»  follows 

I'  IS  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  th.it  5p^l.il  effort  «.hould  l)e  made  to 
;>rf-ier'.e  the  n:\tural  beauty  of  the  country- 
:ilde  and  public  park  and  recreation  lands. 
wUdlire  inj  w.iti-rfowl  refuges,  and  historic 
sites  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
cooperate  iad  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Interior.  Housma;  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  .Agriculture,  and  with  the 
.st,ites  m  developing  transportation  plans 
.ind  programs  that  include  measures  to  main- 
tain or  enhance  '.he  natural  beauty  of  the 
l^nds  traverse<l  .\fter  the  eSectlve  date  of 
the  Fedcrol-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968.  the 
Secret,\r7  shall  not  approve  any  program  'ir 
project  which  requires  the  use  if  any  pub- 
licly owned  land  from  a  public  park,  recrea- 
tion area,  or  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge 
oX  national.  State,  or  locai  significance  as 
dettT.-nined  by  the  Federal.  State,  or  local 
uttl  ■;  lis  h;.ving  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  any 
i.\nd  from  an  historic  site  of  national.  State, 
or  icx-al  signlflcance  as  so  determined  by  such 
olBcials  Linleas  i  1  i  there  is  no  feasible  and 
prudent  .U'.ernative  '.o  the  use  of  such  land, 
and  i2i  aUth  program  Includes  all  possible 
planing  'o  minimize  harm  to  such  park,  rec- 
reational area,  wildlife  .ind  waterfowl  refuge, 
or  hLstoric  site  resulting  from  such  use  " 

Riia  unendment  of  both  relevant  sections 
of  law  is  .ntended  to  make  it  unmistakably 
c.eiir  tliat  neither  secuon  constitutes  a 
maudatury  prohibition  against  the  use  of 
t.>ie  enumerated  lands,  but  rather,  is  a  dls- 
cretiiinaxy  authority  which  must  be  used  with 
both  wisdom  .nnd  reason  The  Congress  does 
not  believe,  '.oz  ex.ixnple.  that  substantial 
numuers  of  people  should  be  required  to 
move  in  order  to  preserve  these  lands,  or 
that  clearly  enunciated  local  preferences 
.should  be  overruled  ou  the  basis  A  this 
authority 

Mr  MANSf-TELD  Now.  Mr  President. 
I  'ohink  It  IS  reasonable  to  ai«.ume  that 
once  this  bridge  is  completed,  there  will 
then  be  traffic  congestion  in  Uus  area. 
As  I  have  indicated,  this  park  must  be 
protected  and  the  con-struction  of  this 
bridge  will,  certainly,  be  a  temptation 
for  the  highway  builders  who  want  to 
construct  a  rocidbed  through  tlie  park 
and  on  up  Wisconiiin  .Avenue. 

I  would  appreciate  having  this  clarifi- 
cation. I  know  that  the  Senate  conferees 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill 
.n  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  reasonable 
cu<nprofniae.  I  feel  that  It  Ls  Important 
to  have  this. 

Mr.  Prealdait,  I.  of  course,  am  very 
happy  to  have  tbe  assurance  at  the  dis- 


tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  but  I  would  point  out 
thAt  not  t>nly  have  the  highway  con- 
.s-truction  people  been  very  deelroua  of 
penetrating  through  the  Olover-Arch- 
bold  Park,  but  even  Oeor^etown  Uni- 
versity, .several  years  ago.  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  .som>'  of  the  acreage  at  the 
bottom  of  the  park,  toward  Canal  Road 
and  ihe  PoUimac  Itlwr  I  can  under- 
stand that,  becau.se  .some  of  the  Fathers 
came  lu  .see  me  about  tliis  matter,  and  I 
a.s.suifd  them  that  I  was  just  as  much 
oppo.sed  to  their  taking  any  i>art  of  this 
land  as  I  was  to  any  ottu^r  per.son.  entity, 
organization,  or  institution  doing  .so. 

I  told  :hem  I  h<»p*>d  we  would  not 
.succ'.imb  t.)o  much  to  the  jieople  who 
believe  in  hlirhways,  ribbons  of  concrete, 
various  kinds  of  curlicues,  question 
maik^.  and  wliat-not:  that  I  would  hope 
in  this  cont'ested  part  of  our  coLmtr>-, 
which  will  become  more  luid  more  con- 
gested as  lime  «oes  on,  the  Senator  from 
Montana — six>aking  as  a  temporar>'  res- 
ident of  the  District  of  Columbia— would 
like  to  state  that  wc  should  pav  more  at- 
tention to  the  preservation  i.f  o^x-n 
spaces  and  clear  areas  than  has  been  the 
case  in  date  With  the  i)as.sa«e  of  time. 
space  is  simply  nolng  to  become  more 
and  more  netnied  iirid  neces.sajv  .ts  rec- 
reational areas  for  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict, includlni;  citizens  In  the  .surround- 
ing States  ot  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  fo.-  hi.s  courte.sy  and  patience, 
and  for  the  explanation  which  he  has 
mven  to  me 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  by 
way  of  conclusion,  I  think  the  State  of 
Virginia — concerning  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vlritlnia  will  .speak— will  pro- 
ceed with  the  develot  ment  and  construc- 
tion of  Interstate  Itoutc  66. 

Now  ihjse  of  iLs  who  were  in  the  con- 
ference atiree  that  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  Is  to  be  built.  I  .say  to  my  distin- 
truished  majority  leader,  in  such  a  way 
that  It  will  not  now.  or  in  the  future,  re- 
sult ;n  any  encroachment  on  Glover- 
Arciibold  Park  This  is  a  matter  on 
which  we  all  agree  We  insist.  I  want  to 
emphasize  for  the  Reiord,  that  every- 
thing is  being  done  to  protect  that  area 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  any 
kind  of  liighway  construction  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to 
this  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
highway  program  I  share  with  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  his  concern  and 
desire  to  know  exactly  what  we  can  ex- 
pect in  the  future  I,  too,  am  a  resident 
of  the  aiea  in  which  he  lives,  and  I 
know  of  the  action  of  citizens'  associa- 
tions in  that  area,  and  in  the  citizens' 
assf)Ciation.s  of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  Senate  conferees  have  completely 
protected  the  interests  of  those  who  be- 
lieve m  open  spaces,  even  within  metro- 
poLitan  areas,  as  being  ntal  to  the  en- 
vlroiunent  in  which  people  live. 

We  tried,  all  the  way  through  this  pro- 
gram, to  make,  not  just  a  program  of 
concrete  and  asphalt,  but  a  program  In 
which  environmental  factors  will  be  very 
much  observed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say,  knowing  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  PuWie  Works  Committee  and 


his  colleagues  who  ser\'ed  with  him  on 
the  conference,  as  well  as  those  who 
serve  with  liim  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Pubhc  Works,  that  I  am  very  appre- 
ciative of  tlie  outstanding  cooperation 
and  understanding  shown  by  the  Mem- 
bers generally  speaking.  That  applus 
most  particularly  to  the  two  Senator- 
from  Virclnia.  the  able  Senators  SeoNn 
and  Byrd.  bocau.se  I  recognize  their 
interest 

May  I  say  one  thing  in  conclusion':'  I 
do  happen  to  be  interested  in  Glovcr- 
Archbold  Park  because  I  live  two  blocks 
away.  My  property  does  not  abut  ih' 
parkway. 

Mr  R.\NDOLPH.  I  also  live  two  block.s 
awav. 

Mr    MANSFIELD.  May  I  .say  what  I 
have  said  about  Glover-Archbold  I  wouUi 
.■-ay   about   any   other  .'-uch   area  in   !h( 
DLstrlrt  of  Columbia  or,  for  that  matte; 
any  other  part  of  the  country  as  well 

The  congested  areas  in  which  most 
of  our  people  live — approximately  80  per- 
cent. I  believe,  is  the  latest  estimate- 
should  be  niven  some  special  considera- 
tion in  the  matter  of  oix?n  spaces  an;i 
recreation  areas.  In  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try we  do  not  have  that  problem,  and 
we  certainly  will  not  have  it  for  a  Ions- 
time,  if  ever;  but  in  the  eastern  pari 
of  the  countrj-,  where,  in  reality,  \»e  have 
a  metropolitan  district  stretching  from 
Boston  in  the  North  almost  to  Rich- 
mond m  the  South,  and  very  likely  iti 
the  next  decade  or  so  it  will  stretrli 
beyond  those  ix>ints.  there  is  a  \erv 
special  need  for  thLs  t>-pe  of  program. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
yielding, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  I  thank  the  able 
Senator. 

I  yield  now  to  the  disunguished  Sena- 
tor irom  Virginia  I  Mr.  SponcI. 

Mr  SPONG  Mr.  President,  construc- 
tion of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
Interstate  Route  266  are  essential  to  the 
full  development  of  Dulles  International 
Airport,  and  I  am  gratified  that  the  con- 
ferees on  S  3418  have  recommended 
congressional  approval  of  these  projects 
The  capacity  of  Wfishington  National 
.•Mrport  has  been  exceeded,  and  any 
major  effort  to  Improve  air  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  tiie  Washington  area 
.should  be  directed  toward  Dulles.  Con- 
.struction  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bndpc 
and  the  Interstate  Route  266  connection 
to  Interstate  66  would  facilitate  the  utili- 
zation of  the  air  transportation  potential 
of  Dulles. 

Mr  President.  I  may  say  that  my  col- 
league. Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia,  who 
is  presently  occupying  the  chair,  joins 
me  In  ttiis  statement. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly,  at  Its 
regular  1968  session,  felt  this  matter  was 
.so  important  that  it  adopted  a  joint 
resolution  requesting  the  Virginia  con- 
gressional delegation  to  exert  all  possible 
efforts  to  assure  prompt  construction  of 
the  bridge. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
general  assembly's  joint  resolution  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  bein«  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd.  as  follows: 
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Commonwealth    of   Vikcinia,    GzNnAi.   A»- 
SEMBLT.  House  Joint  R«BOLxrnoi«  168 

j.iint  resolution  memorializing  the  members 

(if   the  delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States  from  Virginia  to  assure  the 

jirompt  authorization  of  the  proposed  Three 

Sisters    Bridge    across    the    Potomac    River 

\Vhere.^s.  the  United  States  Department  of 

Tran.sportatlon  Is  considering  disapproval  of 

the  proposed  Three  Sisters  Bridge  across  the 

Potomac  Kiver  coiuiectlng  Arlington  County 

and  the  District  of  Columbia  area:  and 

Whereas,  this  bridge  Is  an  essential  part  of 
Interstate  Route  266;  and 

Whereas,  planning  for  this  crossing  has 
tioen  underway  since  June  thirty,  nineteen 
i^undred  sixty,  when  Interstate  266  with  a 
bridge  across  the  I'otomac  was  first  approved 
hy  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads; 

•ind 

Whereas,  all  traffic  forecasts  made  by  re- 
sponsible highway  authorities  Indicate  an 
cverwhelmlng  need  for  a  bridge  over  the 
Potomac  In  the  Three  Sisters  area:  and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  plan  for  Northern 
Virginia  Is  entirely  compatible  with  proposed 
mass  transit  faculties  in  that  area,  and  is 
vital  to  assure  an  adequate,  balanced  trans- 
l)ortatlon  system:  and 

Whereas,  designation  of  an  additional 
Potomac  River  crossing  In  the  Three  Sisters 
area  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  system  was 
a  basic  factor  In  the  decision  that  Interstate 
(i6  would  provide  a  .satisfactory  connection 
between  Washington  and  the  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport  access  road;  and 

Whereas,  the  Vlrpnia  Department  of  High- 
wavs  has  worked  closely  with  federal,  regional 
and  local  agencies  m  dcveloplnc  plans  for  the 
proposed  river  crossing  and  interstate  con- 
nection: now,  therelore.  be  It 

Ri'soUcd  hy  Ihe  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  roneurnna.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  urges  that  Virginia  members 
«l  the  Concress  of  the  United  States  exert 
,,11  possible  efforts  to  assure  the  prompt  au- 
thorization for  carrying  out  plans  originally 
approved  bv  federal  authorities  in  nineteen 
luindred  sixty  to  construct  thei^e  Integral  seg- 
ments cf  the  Interstate  highway  system.  The 
Clerk  oi  the  House  of  Delegates  is  directed 
to  send  to  each  member  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Delegates.  March 

8.  1968. 

Gkokge  R.  Rich. 

Clerk. 
Agreed  to  by  the  Senate.  March  9.  1968. 
Rkn  D  L.\cy, 

Clerk. 


Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
clusion. I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  Senator  Randolph,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  their  diligence  in  reconciling 
the  di!Terenccs  in  the  Senate  and  House 
versions  of  this  important  and  far- 
reaching  legislation.  I  liope  it  will  be  the 
jjleasure  of  the  Senate  to  approve  their 
recoinnicndations. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  di.stinguished  Senator 
from  Viri:inia  has  .said.  He  is  a  knowl- 
edgeable member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

I  v>is:i  to  yield  now  to  another  distin- 
t.  ui^r.cd  member  of  our  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  YoungJ. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio,  Mr,  President. 
may  I  at  this  time  pay  my  deference, 
oevoiion,  and  admiration  to  the  distin- 
t;uislied  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Jennings  Randolph,  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
y.ho  w£is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
conferees. 


It  is  a  fact  that  we  worked  diligently. 
and  we  worked  successfully  in  our  con- 
ference \^'ith  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  share  the  same  feeling  that  the  Senator 
from  'Virginia  (Mr.  SpongI  holds  as  to 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  I  know  the 
present  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
Senator  Harry  Byrd  of  Virginia,  is  very 
happy  over  the  work  of  the  conferees  of 
the  Senate  because  he  has  told  me  of  his 
gratification  over  the  fact  that  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  was  included. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  .■\id  High- 
way Act  of  1968,  as  it  has  been  reported 
from  conference,  comes  to  grips  with  a 
number  of  important  hitihway  problems. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  efforts  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  led  by  our  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Jennings  Randolph.  May  I  say  that 
it  has  really  been  the  rule  of  our  Public 
Works  Committee  that  in  our  meetings 
politics  ceases  at  the  door  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  room.  We  work  to- 
gether as  best  we  can.  Frequently,  of 
course,  there  are  many  differences  of 
opinion  between  us.  We  discuss  those 
thoroughly.  But  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
Democrat  and  Republican  alike,  in  my 
opinion,  holds  as  first  m  importance  the 
welfare  of  our  country,  and  politics  is 
really  discarded. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  rep- 
resent the  Senate  in  migratory  conser- 
vation matters.  One  cf  our  preat  achieve- 
ments has  been  the  acquisition  of  pri- 
vate land  by  the  commiEsion  for  wildlife 
and  waterfowl  rcfuccs.  The  treat  swamp 
area  in  New  Jersey,  ad.iaccnt  to  New 
York  City,  is  an  instance. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Is  very 
familiar  v,ith  the  area  in  which  a 
wilderness  area  was  recently  created. 
Most  of  this  wilderness  area  was  a  jn-i- 
vate  land  contribution  to  the  public. 

An  island  off  the  Florida  coast  was 
also  recently  acquired,  ond  v.e  have  .sim- 
ilarly obtained  many  otlier  tracts,  from 
conservation  commissions,  wildlife  as- 
sociations, and  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  mean  that  private  contribu- 
tions and  donations  cf  land  v.ould  cease, 
because,  if  the  conference  i  epoi  t  is  as  reed 
to,  the  public  land  will  become  wide 
open  for  purchase,  development,  and  ex- 
ploitation; so  that  the  owners  cf  private 
land  hereafter  v.-ould  continue  to  hold 
It  rather  than  make  further  contribu- 
tions. 

We  would  never  j-ave  acquired  the 
Great  Swamp,  the  island  off  Florida  I 
have  mentioned,  or  various  contributions 
to  the  public  domain  if  their  owners  had 
not  thought  better  security  and  better 
control  would  be  assured  by  makins  it 
public  land.  Now  we  ha\e  before  us  this 
bill,  which  leaves  the  jniblic  land  open 
to  exploitation  and  devcopment.  so  that 
contributions  of  private  lands  to  the  pub- 
lic domain  will  be  less  likely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  !;;ct  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  conference  report? 
Mr,  METCALF.  Surely. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  say  to  the  Senator 


from  Ohio  that  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ously questionable  things  we  are  doing 
in  the  bill  is  saying  that  this  land,  which 
is  public  land,  can  be  exploited,  de- 
veloped, and  used  for  highways,  whereas 
private  land  cannot. 

A  duck  or  a  deer  does  not  care  w  hcther 
it  is  public  land  or  private  land;  but  I 
had  thought  we  were  trying  to  put  pro- 
tection around  the  public  lands,  the  wild- 
life refuges,  the  parks,  and  the  other 
areas,  .so  people  would  be  encouraged  to 
contribute  their  land,  or  to  buy  land  and 
contribute  it.  to  such  districts.  I  wish  to 
make  a  legislative  record  on  the  matter 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  I  Mr.  MetcalfI  that,  like 
him,  I  will  state  at  any  time  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  exploitation  by  private 
interests  of  jjublic  lands.  I  do  not  want 
any  jjart  of  that.  However,  may  I  report 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  and  other 
Senators  that  v:e.  the  Senate  conferees, 
believe  we  have  brought  back  the  be.st 
conference  report  we  could  possibly 
achieve,  and  that  we  worked  hard  with 
the  conferees  from  the  other  body  who 
arc.  practically  every  one  of  them,  Repre- 
.scntatives  of  many  years,  service,  and  t.\- 
Ijorience. 

As  IS  well  known.  Mr.  rrcsident.  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
IS.  as  a  rule,  a  member  of  only  one  com- 
miitce.  The  House  conferees— most  be- 
ing members  of  only  a  single  commit- 
tee  were  very  knowledgeable  and  very 

determined  to  prevail  over  us,  and  to 
report  their  vr-rsion  of  the  bill,  and  not 
to  include  in  the  conference  report  those 
clauses  rind  provisions  that  we  in  the 
Senate  approved,  just  as  we  were  deter- 
mined   that   the   Senate    version    vv-cukl 

la-evail. 

We  Senators  arc,  as  a  rule,  member.-; 
of  three  or  four  committees,  and  .some 
of  us  are  members  of  as  many  as  10  .'■ub- 
commiltcei?  as  well.  Yet.  I  tay  v.e  did  iioi 
take  a  back  seat  to  the  conferers  oi  the 
c  iher  body,  and  I  feel  we  r.ave  broucht  in 
a  conference  report  that,  while  it  did  not 
r.ciiieve  everything  we  wanted  by  any 
means,  was  the  best  we  could  do  under 
the  circumstances.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees — .some  of  whom  are  nov.- 
lircsent  m  the  Chamber— fought  vinor- 
ouslv  and  eloquent ly  durint;  the  confer- 
ence session  to  .secure  their  v.-ishcs.  but 
their  views  did  not  always  prevail. 

Of  !)ariicular  concern  to  me  st  tne  out- 
svH  of  the  conference  was  the  variat.on  ii 
the  H.juse  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill 
relating  to  paiklands  and  to  highway 
beautification,  I  am  convinced  that  tne 
li'ii'aiage  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
maintains  the  position  cf  the  Senate  on 
the^e  two  provisions  and  protects  the 
;  '.ibhc  i'lterest. 

Th.e  lan.uua'-c  adopted  by  the  conferees 
with  respect  to  parklands  makes  it  o.uite 
clear  that  publicly  owr.cd  parklands.  rec- 
reation areas,  and  v.ildiife  and  waterfowl 
lefuges  are  to  be  protected  unless  there 
is  no  practicable  ur  feasible  alternative 
to  their  use  for  liit^hway  consli-uction. 
The  i)ublicly  owned  requirement  was 
adopted  becan.se  it  lias  been  with  resix^ct 
to  i:ublicly  owned  parklands,  recreation 
areas,  and  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refu:;es 
that  the  majority  of  the  contrcversics 
have  been  concerned. 
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Privately  owned  lands  of  these  types 
are  not  as  readily  available  for  highway 
use.  since  they  must  be  legally  expropri- 
ated and  tho«ie  who  own  them  relinquish 
them,  if  at  all.  only  after  the  bitterest  of 
fluhts  Public  lands,  since  they  are  al- 
ready in  public  ownership,  tend  to  be 
v,ewe<l  as  "free  for  the  taking  '  The 
amendment  to  section  4'f'  of  the  De- 
partment of  Tiansportation  Act  and  sec- 
tion 138  of  title  23  affords  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  lands  involved  than  diies 
the  present  law 

The  beautification  provision  of  the 
conference  report,  for  all  and  intents  and 
pur[.K>ses.  retains  the  beautification  pro- 
gram as  It  was  originally  enacted  The 
modifications  and  changes  that  were 
made  in  conference  do  not  m  any  way 
change  the  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments to  carry  out  an  effective  beautifi- 
cation program  As  a  result  of  the  insist- 
ence of  the  Senate  conferees,  funds  to 
carry  (ifi  the  pronram  \m11  be  available 
I  would  remind  tho.se  *ho  would  like  to 
have  seen  more  money  authriri/ed  that 
theie  '\a.s  none  ■.vhai.ver  la.-^t  year,  and 
If  the  House  conferees  had  had  their  way. 
there  would  i>e  none  for  next  year 

I  ftfl  all  Senators  who  participated  as 
conferees  on  the  bill,  are  very  happy 
that  we  can  .say  to  the  First  Lady  of  the 
United  States  that  we  saved  the  highway 
beautification  pronram  It  is  the  confer- 
ence report  The  House  did  not  have  it 
It  is  in  there  now,  and  it  is  in  there  to 
-St  ly 

Mr  President,  the  conference  report, 
I  again  assert,  resulted  in  foi-ward 
lo.jkiii^  h  Lihway  le'^^ulation  This  is  a 
good  conference  report  This  is  a  good 
public  works  bill  I  am  happy  to  join 
the  chairman,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  Mr  Randolph!,  in  urging  its 
adoption  ty  tiie  Senate. 

I  thank    he  cnairman  for  yielding 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  the 
Senatar  from  Ohio,  as  a  conferee,  was 
diligent  m  tiTinL;  to  compromise  points 
of  view  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that 
wherever  possible  the  will  of  the  Senate 
would  prevail,  and  his  efforts  were  in- 
str'omentai  m  brinj.:ing  in  as  good  a  con- 
ference   report   as    we   have   here    today 

I  y.eld  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  a  number 
of  questions  have  been  raised.  The  Sen- 
ator from  M.jntana  Mr  .M.ansfieldI 
raised  a  question,  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  Mr  Metcalfi  hao  raised 
this  question  of  the  distinction  between 
publicly  owned  parks  and  private  wild- 
life refuses  and  nature  sanctuaries,  as 
to  their  use  ior  highways. 

Other  Senators,  of  course,  may  wish 
to  add  to  the  answer  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  given  but  I  should  like  to  raise 
some  additional  questions 

I  have  been  in  many  conferences  with 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  I 
know  personally  of  the  4ive  and  take,  the 
attack,  and  the  pain.  I  have  asked  for 
a  rollcail  vote,  and  I  shall  vote  against 
the  conference  report 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  there 
are  no  blacks  and  whites  in  these  mat- 
ters I  havp  participated  in  enough  con- 
ferences to  realize  that  So,  while  I  may 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of 


him     I    know    the    difficulties    he    has 
experienced 

Mr    Pre.sldent    I  mention  five  points 

First  the  question  surrounding  the  di- 
rection to  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  i>or- 
tions  of  its  Interstate  System  and  the 
Issues  in  connection  with  the  Three  Sis- 
ters Bridtse 

Second,  the  l.iOO  miles  of  additional 
highway  included  in  the  bill  with  great 
specificity  without  any  real  means  for 
financing 

Third,  tlie  charce  that  the  conference 
report  i,'uts  tlie  billboard  control  pro- 
gram by  providing  that  Federal  compen- 
satiiin  shall  be  available  befure  any  bill- 
board IS  taken  down  and  then  the  Fed- 
eral compensation  is  very-  small — $2 
million 

Fourth  the  matter  we  have  lUst  dis- 
cussed- that  IS,  publicly  owned  parks  as 
contrasted  with  private  wildlife  refuce 
and  sanctuaries 

Fifth,  the  loss  of  the  maior  portions 
of  tlie  Senate  bill  relatInK  to  the  social 
effects  of  the  location  of  hiL-hways.  their 
im-jact  on  Uie  environment  and  their 
consistency  with  the  I'oals  and  objectives 
of  tl'ie  community  Tliese  provisions  were 
contained  in  section  114  of  the  Senate 
bill  However,  the  conference  report  has 
reduced  this  .so  that  it  amounts  only  to 
an  item  of  consuleration  for  the  Stale 
hu-'hway  department  when  it  hears  the 
question  of  location 

Considering  the  enormous  problems  of 
the  cities,  this  is  a  matter  ol  ttrcat  con- 
cern The  heart  has  been  taken  out  of 
whatever  we  were  able  to  accomplish 
in  the  Senate  Because  of  the  tremendous 
importance  of  those  questions,  could  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  address  him- 
self to  the.se  matters:" 

In  connection  with  these  issues,  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point,  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  today  s  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record 
as  follows : 

A   MoNSTRuis   Road   Bill 

.Mtcr  struggling  for  more  than  a  week,  a 
House-Senate  conlerence  cnmmiitee  has  pro- 
duced a  " compromise'  Federal  highway  bill 
which  IS  intolerably  bad 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  a 
wcU-Urawn  measure  which  made  certain  im- 
provements in  the  existing  Federal  lughway 
prugram  But  the  lobbyists'  dell»?ht  concocted 
by  the  House  Public  Wurlcs  CommUtee  was 
a  legislative  monstrosity  which  would  do  :ar- 
reachinfc  harm  In  several  lUMereni  dirertlnns 

To  begin  with  the  national  capital  the 
bill  orders  the  building  of  a  bridge  .icross 
the  Potomac  which  would  blight  the  scenic 
view  at  the  heKinnlni?  of  the  I'otomac  Oorge 
and  with  its  access  roads  and  cloverleaf  in- 
tersections would  ruin  the  beautiful  pali.sades 
on  both  banks  ol  the  river  the  same  sec- 
tliin  of  the  bill  provides  for  freeways  al^ng 
specinc  routes  within  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, which  are  the  subject  of  bitter  local 
con",  roversy 

Apart  from  this  proposed  desecration  of  the 
capital,  these  bridge  and  freeway  pro\lsion3 
set  a  most  dangerous  [>recedent  for  every 
city  in  the  nation  If  Congress  can  pick 
routes  and  choose  bridge  sites  in  Washing- 
ton. D  C  ,  and  get  away  with  It.  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  Congress  from  dictating  similar 
de<-lslnris  in  uther  cities 

The  pork-barrel  ambitions  of  the  House 
polUlcos  are  blatantly  evident  in  still  another 


bad  provision  of  the  original  Hou.se  bill  Tli.it 
18  the  section  which  would  authorize  addi- 
tion of  3,000  miles  to  the  Federal  interstute 
highway  system  Since  tlie  Senate  had  ,ivi- 
thorlzed  zero  additional  miles,  the  eonfer- 
eme  committee  compromised  on  1500  In 
Its  report  the  House  committee  lists  tlin 
highways  tliftt  could  be  built  iii  different 
states  If  additional  mileage  were  approved 
In  short,  there  would  be  '  .something  for  the 
boys"  in  virtually  every  sf;ite 

The  Hou.se  had  gutted  the  billboard  control 
program  Tlie  conferees  undid  some  <lam.iBe 
by  restf>rlng  to  Federal  officials  the  power  t  ■ 
set  standards  lor  what  constitutes  an  un- 
zoned  commercl.il  area  "  But  there  Is  still 
langu.ige  in  the  bill  which  provides  that  n- 
stale  may  reqinre  .i  blUbo.ird  to  be  take:' 
down  unless  Federal  funds  are  .ivallable  t  > 
cumpensile  the  billboard  owners — and  then 
aiith.irlzes  the  derlsorv  sum  "f  J12  million  It 
the  entire  Ilftv  slates  If  the  courts  sust.c;: 
the  meaning  of  the  lai>>;uage  which  it.-  .'-po- 
sers in  the  House  intended,  the  states  could 
not  on  their  own  initiative  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  billboards  un  the  Federal  highwav^ 
They  could  act  only  within  the  framework  >■. 
the  Federal  program  which  is  sure  to  b-,- 
chronically  starved  for  funds 

.\nother  unsatisfactory  ■compromise"  seri- 
ously weakens  the  protection  In  existing  law 
which  bars  highways  from  parks,  wlldl::.' 
reluges  and  recreation  areas  unless  no  pru- 
dent alternative  exists  Tlie  House  bill  m 
effect  repealed  this  protection  The  conferee- 
partially  restored  it  for  publichi-nv;ned  parl.s 
but  not  for  prirctc  wildlife  refuges  and  na- 
ture sanctuaries  Tills  means  that  important 
natural  areas  owned  by  private  organlzatlo'^r- 
such  as  the  Audubon  Society  and  Nature 
Conservancy  are  deprived  of  statutory  pro- 
tection against  the  highway  builders 

Although  Senators  from  both  parties  re- 
sisted tlie  House  conferees  on  m.my  Issuci 
the  viewpoints  underlying  the  two  bills  are 
really  irreconcilable  Since  the  Interstate 
Highway  Program  is  already  authorized 
through  the  next  fiscal  vear.  there  is  no  ur- 
gent or  compelling  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
make  these  unprincipled  and  d.ingerous  con- 
cessions. 

\Vc  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  confer- 
ence report  No  bill  this  year  would  be  In- 
finitely better  than  the  House  bill  or  it.s 
Illegitimate  ^ifTsprlng. 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mi  President.  I  in- 
tend to  cover  these  suucestions  in  m;. 
presentation,  and  I  will  do  .so. 

In  reference  to  the  urban  imiiact 
amendments  in  the  original  Senate  bill 
we  gave  up  on  some  points,  but  held 
points  which  were  very  imixirtant.  And 
we  had  oppo.sition  to  those  points. 

Tlie  Senator  stated,  very  pioix?rly.  ..t 
the  ouuset  that  the  conference  is  a  con- 
ference It  IS  not  black  and  white  Thcrf 
were  areas  in  which  differences  had  ;j 
be  resolved 

The  Senator  speaks  of  an  additional 
1.500  miles  I  remind  the  Senator  that 
the  House  bill  had  3.000  miles  that  thev 
wanted  to  establish  as  part  of  the  Intci  - 
state  System,  which  is  now  41.000  inil<  s 
The  House  wanted  to  increase  the  milt  - 
ane  to  44.000  miles  We  had  to  adjti.  t 
those  ver.sions 

The  conference  adopted  a  pioiw.sal  by 
the  Senate  conferees  that  an  increase  be 
mado  In  a  sixx-ial  category-  limited  to 
1,.500  miles  to  lake  cure  of  emerRencies 
and  situations  in  which  additions  to  the 
Interstate  System  are  urgently  needed  in 
order  to  make  the  entire  system  more 
effective  and  more  workable  whole  How- 
ever, no  additional  funds  are  available 
for  these  additions  or  adjustments. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  [xiint  out  that 
any  State   requesting  an  additional  al- 
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lotjnent  of  miles  would  be  requested  to 
rearrange  its  priority  in  projects  to  p»ay 
for  tho.se  additions  in  the  future,  to  pay 
for  its  .share  of  the  original  41,000-nille 
system  In  addition,  if  future  highway 
acts  extend  the  interstate  program— and 
I  hope  that  the  interstate  program  will 
be  extended  in  the  future — mileage  re- 
ceived under  the  provision  I  speak  of  will 
be  charged  against  the  allocation  of 
miles  under  a  new  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  to 
address  my  questions  also  to  the  ranking 
minority  Member. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  speak  after 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  is  a  very 
devoted  and  diligent  member  of  our  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  hear  the  chairman  speak  on  the  con- 
ference report.  I  would  then  like  to  fol- 
low his  presentation  and  make  a  report. 
While  there  are  many  sections  of  the 
bill  which  came  from  the  House,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  were  able  to  do 
everything  possible  on  some  of  those 
sections.  Yet.  with  rcsjject  to  some  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  we  did,  with 
the  able  leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
the  conferees,  work  mightily  to  protect 
some  of  the  sections  mentioned  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  save  them  from  absolute 
annihilation. 

I  hope  that  I  have  the  chance  to  speak 
on  that  matter  later. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  the  conference  report  calls 
for  1.500  miles  of  additional  Interstate. 
Mr.     RANDOLPH.     The     Senator     is 
correct. 

Tlie  Senate  conferees  were  not  in- 
terested in  having  an  appendage  to  the 
41.000-mile  system.  The  House  had 
added  3.000  miles,  but  that  was  not  a 
realistic  fisrure. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  certain  number  of  addi- 
tional miles,  to  meet  emergencies  and 
to  provide  for  such  revisions  as  may  be 
necessary-.  However.  I  take  the  position 
very  stronply  that  we  need  hearings.  We 
need  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  what  we 
should  do  in  the  future  in  reference  to 
our  Interstate  System  and  also  our  pri- 
mar>'  and  secondary  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  in  a  couple  of  min- 
utes what  I  have  not  actually  formu- 
lated in  detail.  1  think  we  are  approach- 
ing the  time  when  we  will  not  have  an 
interstate  and  defense  system  program 
and  we  will  not  have  a  primary  or  a 
secondary  road  program.  We  will  have 
a  .system  of  roads  in  this  countrj'  for 
which  we  will  provide,  not  90-10  match- 
ing, as  now.  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
state roads,  or  50-50  matching,  as  we 
have  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
roads,  but  we  will  just  have  one  road 
program,  and  it  will  probably  pro- 
vide for  70  percent  Federal  and  30  per- 
cent State  matching  ratios. 

Such  a  program  would  leave  to  the 
States  and  to  the  local  governments, 
the  political  subdivisions  closer  to  the 
people,  the  determination  of  what  kind 


of  roads  the  people  in  that  area  and  in 
tnat  State  need  and  want, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  connection  with  that 
matter,  there  will  have  to  be  hearings  no 
doubt  on  the  financing  features  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  are  very  real 
problems  of  financing  facing  us  now. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  He  knows  of  the  problems  we 
have  with  the  trust  fund.  These  are 
continuing  problems. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  our  Interstate 
System  completed  in  1972.  We  think  now 
it  will  be  completed  in  1975  or  1976.  As  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
BoGGsl,  a  member  of  our  committee 
knows,  the  matter  has  been  discussed  not 
only  within  our  committee,  but  also  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  find  no 
particular  fault  with  the  1.500  mile  in- 
crease. However.  I  think  it  certainly 
should  not  be  viewed  as  an  expansion  of 
the  interstate  that  meets  the  present 
necessity,  because  we  have  vast  areas  of 
the  United  States  that  are  contributinsi 
to  the  90-10  program  that  are  not  served 
by  it  at  all. 

While  we  have  some  little  links  in  my 
State,  we  are  very  much  hoping  for  now 
and  are  desperately  m  need  of  a  north- 
south  interstate. 

Undertakings  of  that  kind  that  really 
meet  the  need  of  an  expanding  Interstate 
System  go  far  beyond  what  is  in  the 
House  bill,  let  alone  what  is  in  the  con- 
ference report.  To  meet  the  real  need 
for  the  type  of  highways  now  served  by 
the  Interstate  System,  we  must  have 
something  far  better  than  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  let  alone 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  compro- 
mise in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  the  Senator  is 
correct  on  this  point.  We  will  need  a 
broad  program,  a  well  considered  pro- 
gram. Certainly,  the  3.000  miles  or  the 
1,500  miles  as  agreed  upon  will  not  be 
the  answer. 

My  desire  is  to  see  a  future  classifica- 
tion of  our  roads  not  as  interstate  or  pri- 
mary and  secondary  roads,  but  a  clas- 
sification more  in  keeping  with  State 
development  plans. 

This  is  a  mobile  Nation— \^-e  are  mov- 
ing products  and  iieople — and  certainly 
there  will  be  a  need  for  a  continuing  pro- 
gram in  the  development  of  our  highway 
system.  The  Senator's  State  is  one  of  the 
States  that  in  no  wise  must  be  penalized 
by  what  we  are  doing  with  the  additional 
1.500  miles. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
said,  this  is  not  the  answer.  The  needs 
in  his  State  and  in  many  other  States 
must  be  considered.  We  are  only  at- 
tempting in  this  way  to  take  care  of 
certain  urgent  additions. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Docs  the  distinguished 
chairman  feel  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
enlargement  of  the  1.500  miles  will  be 
a  factor  in  delaying  an  overall  look  at 
meeting  the  total  needs? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  must  not  be  a  de- 
laying tactic,  and  it  is  not  so  intended. 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  conferees  who  met 
with  the  conferees  of  the  House. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the 
colloquy  in  which  I  have  engaged  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  . 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  1  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wish  to  a.sk  about 
the  District  of  Columbia  provisions  that 
were  included. 

We  have  been  fighting  about  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  highways  for  a  long 
lime.  All  of  a  sudden  we  find  that  in  this 
conference  report  Congress  is  ordering, 
against  the  wishes  of  a  great  number  of 
people,  that  the  full  program  go  forward. 
I  am  concerned  lest  we  are  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse  in  this  matter.  We 
have  not  made  any  provisions  as  yet  for 
adequate    parking    within    the    District. 
We  have  only  this  month  finally  sent  a 
bill  to  the  White  House  on  air  pollution. 
Yet,  here  we  are  ordering  completion  of 
freeways  so  that  additional  people  can 
come  rnore  readily  into  the  District,  in- 
creasing the  problems  we  already  have. 
I.  for  one.  do  not  v.-ant  to  see  us  turn 
the  District  of  Columbia  into  a  pad  of 
concrete,  I  realize  the  Senate  bill  did  not 
have  this  provision  in  it,  that  the  House 
bill  did  Now  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
we  are  saddled  with  it.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  could  give  mc  any  enlight- 
enment on  that  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  shall  be 
l)leased  to  discuss  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia highway  program. 

Some  parts  of  the  program  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  very  frankly,  should 
go  forward.  Some  are  not  controversial 
in  nature,  and  none  of  the  so-called  con- 
troversial projects  is  in  this  conference 
report.  We  have  attempted  to  move  as 
best  we  could  with  realism  and  with  re- 
gard for  the  nearby  States  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  took  that  into  account. 

As  the  distinguLshed  Senator  has  said, 
this  has  been  a  difficult  situation  for  all 
of  us.  because  in  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  was  the  requirement  that 
there  be  an  immediate  construction  of 
all'the  highways  :n  the  District  as  con- 
tained in  the  1968  cost  estimate  As  the 
Senator  has  indicated,  the  Senate  bill 
had  no  comparable  language. 

We  approached  this  matter  with  reluc- 
tance, with  reservation,  and  with  re- 
straint. We  did  not  believe  that  this  was 
a  matter  that  .should  be  handled  in  a  na- 
tional highway  act.  However,  in  the  in- 
terest of  comity  and  with  a  de.sire  to 
brin'j  a  bill  from  the  conference,  we  pro- 
l)osed  certain  language  chanacs  in  the 
House  bill.  In  the  give-and-take  which 
ensued,  the  language  of  section  23  of  the 
conference  report  was  developed.  Under 
the  terms  of  that  section,  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  are  directed  to  proceed 
with  four  projects— the  compietion  of  the 
center  leg  to  New  York  Avenue,  the  con- 
struction of  the  cast  le.c.  the  Potomac 
River  Fi-ce\nay.  and  the  Tlnee  Sisters 
Bridce. 

It  is  our  belief— that  is.  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  conferees — that  three  of 
these  four  projects  are  relatively  non- 
controversial  and  can  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  disruption  and  dis- 
location to  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia  and   to   those  persons  by   the 
millions  who  visit  the  Nation  s  Capital 

The  fourth  project-  the  TJiree  Sisters 
BridKe — has  been  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy, but  It  is  vital  to  the  development 
of  proper  access  to  Dulles  International 
Airport  The  question  of  the  bridfte  had 
lo  be  answered  if  the  State  of  Vir»j.nia 
Ls  to  proceed  with  Its  developmfnt  cm- 
structlon  of  what  we  know  as  Interstate 
H  )Ule  66 

Mr  UOMINICK  I  .i.^preclate  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Senator  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  has  any  figures  on 
how  many  people  will  be  displaced  by  the 
construction  of  the  Potomac  Fliver  Free- 
way and  the  center  ley  of  the  inner  loop 
I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  state- 
ment that  in  order  to  get  access  to  Dul- 
les, we  need  the  Three  Sisters  BridKe 
That  dofs  not  track  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned We  have  the  beltway  at  this 
point,  which  connects  with  the  access 
road.  We  have  the  Dolly  Madison  HiKh- 
way.  which  conm-cts  with  the  ri)ad  We 
have  seven  brid>;es  across  the  Put  imac 
now,  and  the  Lmt^ua^e  of  the  cunftTt-nce 
report  requires  another  one 

Mr  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  has 
Inquired  about  the  dislocation  of  people 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  heavy 
dislocation  of  people  It  will  be  more,  let 
us  say.  a  partial  disruption  of  commer- 
cial activity  I  think  of  the  rendenn',4 
plant  involved  I  do  not  believe  people 
will  be  dislocated  to  a  ijreat  de-^ree 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  am  happy  we  will 
get  rid  of  the  rendennt;  plant  I  have 
been  tryln«  to  do  that  for  a  long  time 
So  I  am  on  the  Senator's  side  in  that 
respect 

As  we  no  farther  west,  there  are  some 
rather  heavily  populated  residential 
areas  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has 
any  figures  on  dislocation  with  respect 
to  these  areas 

Mr  RANDOU'H  I  have  indicated 
there  were  very  few  I  do  not  believe  we 
have  any  figures  But  I  do  not  believe 
many  residents  will  be  involved  In  the 
dislocation  about  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  is  concerned  and  about  which 
I  am  concerned 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  bring  this  question 
up  tjecause  we  have  had  some  hearings 
before  the  District  of  Columbia  Commit- 
tee on  this  problem  I  serve  on  that  com- 
mittee and  have  served  on  It  for  6  years 
Que  of  the  items  that  concerned  me 
before  was  the  question  of  the  evaluation 
of  the  amount  of  traffic  that  is  projected 
over  the  next  10  years  When  they  ap- 
peared before  our  committee,  the  engi- 
neers did  not  have  the  f^mire.-.  When  we 
did  receive  this  information  at  a  later 
date,  it  did  not  indicate  there  was  yomg 
to  be  much  more  traffic  than  now  My 
question  is.  if  there  is  not  going  to  oe  a 
siwniflcant  mcrea.^e.  and  if  we  can  handle 
the  present  traffic  load.  Is  there  a  need 
for  spendii\g  all  these  funds  in  this  type 
of  activity'' 

Does  not  this  hamper  our  efTorts  to 
maintain  a  city  with  -,ome  .scenic  beauty, 
instead  of  developing  a  mass  ol  con- 
crete'' 

Mr  RAJMDOLPH  Section  30  deals 
with  relocation  of  i)er.>ons  displaced  by 
highway  projects  We  believe  it  is  good, 
strong   lan>;uage    We   believe  it  will  be 


helpful  to  ihnse  persons  who  will  be 
faced  with  the  possible  dislocation  of 
their  residences,  a-s  the  Senator  has  in- 
dicated 

•  At  this  point    Mr   Sponc  assumed  the 
chair  ■ 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President  will 
the  Senatoi  yield  for  one  more  question  ■■ 
Mr  RANDOLPH  I  yield 
Mr  DOMINICK  Suppose  we  reject 
this  confeience  reixjrt  and  ask  the  Sena- 
tor to  go  back  and  meet  with  the  con- 
ferees Would  the  Senate  have  the  ability 
at  that  point  to  persu.ide  the  Hoase  that 
we  were  not  going  to  take  this  provision 
in  the  bill  and  it  should  be  deleted' 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  on 
this  matter  there  would  be  no  yielding 
on  the  part  of  House  conferees  I  am  sure 
of  this  They  have  of  cour.se,  discharged 
their  conferees,  by  the  House  vote  on 
the  conference  rei>ort.  and  there  is. 
therefore,  no  way  of  sending  this  report 
back  to  conference  It  must  be  voted  up 
or  down 

We  must  acknowledge  that  we  have 
done  the  best  we  could  m  this  conference 
report  At  least  I  have,  and  I  think  other 
Senators  have  also  I  must  disagree  with 
those  persons  who  .say  there  is  not  going 
to  be  much  more  traffic  moving  in  and 
out  of  the  District  of  Columbia  I  wish  U) 
state  strongly  that  in  my  view  there  will 
be  much  more  traffic 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  I  believe  the.se  are  the  figures 
of  engineers  from  previous  hearings 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  President,  will  the 
S'':iatur  yield  ' 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  yield 
Mr   COOPER   This  subject  was  one  of 
great  controversy   m   the   conference    I 
believe    our    conference    continued    for 
about  2  week.^ 

Mr    RANDOLPH    To  be  exact,  it  was 

13  days 

Mr  COOPER  And  we  had  good  at- 
tendance m  all  of  the  meetings. 

I  opposed  the  section  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report, 
and  I  cannot  vote  for  tlie  conference  re- 
port, be^au-se  of  this  section  and  at  least 
one  other  section  m  the  conference 
report 

I  must  .say  that  the  conferees  from  the 
House  never  showed  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  change  on  this  .section 

Mr  RANDOLPH  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr  COOPER  I  was  amazed  when  I 
read  the  report  of  the  managers  to  dis- 
cover what  they  had  written  out  in  their 
managers  report  In  the  bill  they  do 
direct  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  m  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  the.se 
roads  In  the  manager's  report,  they  lay 
down  directions  almost  like  a  construc- 
tion company,  how  to  proceed  with  the 
construction 

I  think  this  is  wholly  wrong,  and  it  is 
wholly  wrong  for  the  Congress  to  direct 
a  political  subdivision  to  make  a  certain 
choice  of    roads    It  is  wrong 

It  Wits  evident  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  this  bill  the  House  conferees 
were  not  going  to  yield  on,  it  was  this 
section  As  I  said.  I  and  other  Senators 
tried  our  best   I  could  not  sign  the  con- 


ference report  because  of  this  section 
and  I  intend  to  speak  later  on  the  specific 
directions  laid  down 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  appreciate  th. 
response  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky His  statement  emphasizes  what  1 
have  said  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr  IX)MINICK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  look  forward  to  th.- 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
at   a  later  lime 

Mr  RANDt^LPH  The  Senator  from 
K.-ntuckv  I  am  ^ui.>.  will  be  worth  lis- 
tening to  I  also  look  forward  to  Ills  re- 
marks 

Mr    President,    the    conferees   on    xhr 
part  of  the  Senate  and  House  on  S   341 H 
the  Federal  Aid   Highway  Act  of   1968 
have  achieved  the  resolution  of  difficu  ■ 
and    complex    problems.    The    conferee 
worked    with    diligence,    understandim: 
and  With  the  desire  to  bring  from  the  con- 
ference a  bill  which  re.sponds  to  the  grow 
mu;    highway    needs   of    our    Nation     I 
many   ways  this  is  the  most  signiflcar.' 
hli'hway  measure  considered  by  the  Cor, 
uress  since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal - 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  This  lemslatioi: 
IS  primarily  designed  to  orient  the  hiuli 
way  proiiram  to  tixlay's  realities  and  t 
mitrrow's  vision. 

There  were  more  than  three  doze: 
jxunts  of  difference  between  the  Senait 
and  House  versions.  The  conferee*  me' 
on  nine  t)Ccasions  and  discussed  at  len^t!-. 
and  in  detail  the  aspects  of  these  differ- 
ences and  the  full  ramifications  of  the 
prciposed  settlement  of  them. 

There  are  some  provisions  in  this  re- 
port which  I  personally  do  not  like,  bin 
I  would  remind  those  who  are  dissatisfievt 
with  some  of  the  solutions,  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  procedure  is  tn 
accommodate  ditTenng  vievis  so  tha' 
meaningful  legislation  can  result. 

We  m  the  Senate  receded  on  some 
matters  which  I  believe  were  important 
to  properly  developing  the  concept  of  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  of  people  and 
communities  through  wiilch  highway 
are  to  be  built.  These  are  issues  which 
will  come  before  us  again  and  on  which 
I  will  insist  that  consideration  be  given 
The  issues  involved  are  continuing  ones 
anri  we  shall  insist  that  they  be  reviewed 
in  future  highway  legislation. 

The  conference  report  contains  37  sec- 
tions covering  a  wide  variety  of  subject.'- 
I  will  discuss  the  most  important  and 
shall  describe  the  solutions  which  were 
applied  to  the  most  controversial  of 
them. 

As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  the  Fed- 
eial-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  autnonze- 
new  appropriations  for  the  highway  pro- 
gram and  related  matters  for  fiscal  yeai  - 
1970  and  1971  m  the  amount  of  S4.767  - 
500,000  If  we  include  the  interstate  au- 
thorizations through  fiscal  year  1974.  the 
amount  of  new  authorizations  is  $12  - 
307,500.000 

The  Senate  coiuerees  concurred  in  the 
language  of  the  House  version  with  re- 
spect to  the  funding  of  the  interstate 
program  through  fiscal  year  1974.  Thi.^ 
was  done  even  though  we  were  aware 
that  the  trust  fund,  as  presently  estab- 
lisiied.  will  not  continue  past  September 
30    1972   We  believe  that  the  committees 
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of  the  Congress  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  trust  fund  will  remedy  the  situation 
during  the  next  Congress.  Extended  in- 
terstate authorizations  will  enable  the 
Stat*  highway  departments  and  the  Fed- 
eral highway  administration  to  plan  in- 
telligently the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  vital  program. 

The  authorizations  of  $1.1  billion  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971 
for  the  piimary  and  secondary  roads  sys- 
tems, of  $200  million  for  each  of  those 
years  for  the  new  traffic  improvement 
program  for  major  cities,  and  $125  mil- 
lion for  each  of  those  years  for  a  special 
category'  of  rural  highways  were  adopted 
to  provide  funds  for  meeting  the  rap- 
idly growing  demand  for  increased  at- 
tention to  oui'  noninterstat*  highways, 
rhe  Increase  In  ABC  funds  will  enable 
the  Stales  to  overcome  problems  created 
bv  rising  construction  costs. 

There  were  six  key  issues  confronting 
the  conferees.  These  related  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  parklands.  the  increase  of 
mileage  for  the  Inteistate  System,  the 
Distiict  of  Columbia  highway  program, 
the  highway  beautiflcation  program,  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  pro- 
gram and  the  relocation  assistance. 
These  are  the  provisions  which  raise  our 
highway  construction  efforts  from  a 
building  program  to  a  program  to  in- 
clude and  tmpi-ove  the  environment  In 
which  we  live.  These  are  the  provisions 
which  help  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  that  this  is 
the  greatest  public  works  endeavor  ever 
undertaken. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
MetcalfI    who   takcd   with   me   earlier 
today    about    the    preservation    of    our 
parklands.  His  concern  is  genuine  and  I 
share  his  attitude.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  with  minor  modification  the 
Senate   language  which  insures  proper 
protection  for  our  public  parklands.  for 
recreational  areas,  wildlife,  and  water- 
fowl refuges,  and  historic  sites.  That  is 
a  very  genuine  concern  on  the  part  of 
my  colleague  from  Montana  as  well  as 
the    Senator    from    Texas     I  Mr.    Yar- 
BOROUGH 1 .  We  have  discussed  this  matter. 
The  amendments  agreed  to  place  the 
resiwnsibility  for  such  protection  jointly 
on  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  govern- 
ments   having    jurisdiction    over    such 
lands  and  .sites.  Under  the  language  in 
the  report,  we  can  achieve  the  objective 
of  building   our  highways  without  de- 
stroying, mutilating,  or  obliterating  these 
important    open    spaces    and    national 
shrines. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
vield'' 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator 
states  his  concern  for  public  parks.  Does 
that  include  State,  county,  and  city 
parks,  as  well  as  State?  I  should  like  to 
have  clarification  on  that.  The  term  the 
Senator  has  used  when  he  said  the  pub- 
lic parks  would  be  protected — what  did 
that  mean?  Does  it  include  big  city  parks, 
county  parks.  State  parks,  along  with 
national  parks? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  all -inclusive. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 


Mr.   RANDOLPH,    All   categories    the 
Senator  has  indicated  are  included. 

Mr.    METCALF.    Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH,  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  some  concern  over  public  parks. 
recreational   areas,   wildlife,   and   water 
fowl  refuges.  He  spoke  on  that,  a  little 
while  ago.  as  to  the  National.  State,  or 
local  significance.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  West  Vircinla   would   tell 
me  just  what  he  meant  by  "local  signi- 
ficance"  or  "national   significance"? 
Who  says  what  is  .significant? 
For  instance,  we   had   a   dialog    with 
my    distinguished    colleague    about    the 
Oiover-Archbold  Park.   As  the  Senator 
has  suggested  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
significance.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
significance? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  the  conlercnce.  I 
made  the  point,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  making  the  ix)int  here. 
There  are  many  communities  where  a 
small  park  or  historic  area  means  more 
than  a  great  acreage  elsewhere.  As  an 
illustration  there  is  the  Indian  mound 
at  Moundsville.  W.  "Va.  It  does  not  cover 
much  more  than  double  the  size  of  this 
Chamber,  but  it  is  meaningful  and 
within  that  momid  are  the  relics  of  In- 
dians who  lived  in  our  early  pioneer- 
ing history.  It  is  vei-y  important  to  the 
people  of  that  area. 

I  insisted  that  we  must  reaUze  that 
the  determination  of  the  local  people 
must  be  considered.  I  join  my  colleague 
in  his  feeling  that  it  Is  important  that 
the  local  people  have  a  leadership.  They 
can  properly  tmderstand  the  importance 
of  places  that  someone  from  afar  may 
not  realize.  The  importance  of  such 
places  can  only  be  understood  by  local 
people. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  certainly  gratified 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
explained  this.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  great 
deal  of  importance  to  the  bill  that  we 
are  not  going  to  aim  highways,  inter- 
state or  secondaiT  highways,  at  parks 
whether  they  are  local,  municipal,  or 
State.  Of  course,  national  parks  are  sac- 
rosanct and  we  are  not  going  to  go 
through  a  recreational  area,  or  any  wild- 
life areas. 

The  other  day.  the  President  signed  a 
bill  enacted  by  Congress  which  provided 
for  payment  to  go  through  refuges,  and 
so  forth,  in  order  to  reimburse  construc- 
tion financed  by  the  purchase  of  duck 
stamps.  That  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction.  I  hope  that  this  bill  is  not  a 
step  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  know  that  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  premise  that  he 
has  expressed  in  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon on  this  matter.  If  I  may  quote  the 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  he  has 
said  to  me : 

The  language  of  ;he  c-onference  report  pnes 
stronger — 

And  he  used  that  word  in  his  Jiscus- 
sion  with  me — 


protection  to  publicly  owned  recreation  areas 
and  parklands  than  does  the  existing  lan- 
guage in  section  4(1)  of  the  Transport.-itlon 
Act. 


Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  not  in  complete 
accord  with  that.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia,  but  with  the  assur- 
ances he  has  .iu.st  given,  and  with  the 
legislative  history  we  have  made  today 
in  this  Chamber,  perhaps  we  have 
strenathened  it. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  think  the  in- 
lent  of  Congress  will  be  made  clear  by 
what  the  Senator  from  Montana,  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virtiinia.  and  others,  are  .saying  on 
this  matter.  We  want  to  .spell  this  out 
carefully  becau.se,  under  the  language  re- 
ported by  the  conferees,  a  veto  on  the  use 
of  parklands  lor  highways  exists  at  all 
levels  of  uovernment. 

I  would  especially  remind  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  Secretaiy  of  Transportation 
does  not  have  to  accept  the  local  approval 
of  u.se  of  parklands.  He  has  authority  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  23  to  exercise 
his  independent  judgment  and  oppose 
the  use  of  parklands. 

Mr  METCALF,  May  I  ask  one  more 
question?  I  have  complete  and  absolute 
confidence  in  the  present  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  but  I  have  lived  through 
an  administration  where  we  were  going 
to  turn  public  parks,  including  national 
parks,  over  to  private  industry,  and  I 
wonder  whether  we  have  any  recourse 
from  an  arbitrary  decision  ol  some  fu- 
ture Secretary  of  Transportation,  or  is 
this  an  absoliite  decision  from  which  we 
have  no  appeal? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  the  language  of 
the  rcjwrt  we  give  the  States  and  local 
governments  the  power  to  stop  such  in- 
li-usions. 

In  the  conference  I  set  forth  my  feel- 
ings that  we  had  to  place  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  protection  of  such  areas  in 
the  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments which  have  jurisdiction.  Under  the 
language  of  the  report  our  objective  is 
building  our  road  system  without  muti- 
lating or  obliterating  or  destroying  na- 
tional shrines,  historic  sites,  parklands, 
recreational  aiea«.  and  open  spaces 
which  are  a  part  of  our  heritage.  These 
places  are  important  in  a  nation  which 
compresses  itself  into  too  small  a  space. 
With  80  percent  of  our  population  living 
on  one  percent  of  the  land  acreage,  we 
have  to  do  what  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  saying  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  asserting.  I  want  the  record 
made  very  clear  as  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  this  regard. 

Mr,  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  on  this  particular 
point,  for  saying  so  eloquently  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  diistinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  for  this  clarifica- 
tion I  have  more  questions  along  this 
line  but  I  will  defer  those  tmtll  the  dls- 
tingiiished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
completes  his  formal  statement  on  the 
entire  conference  report,  except  for  on? 
clarification. 

I  want  to  be  certain  that  I  heard  it 
correctly.  Was  the  language  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia  read  the  ^atement  of 
the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon.  who 
now  regards  the  language  of  section  4'  f  > 
as  giving  more  protection  to  parklands 
than  the  Secretary  now  has  under  the 
old  law' 

Mr  RANDOLPH  That  was  not  the 
language  of  the  Secretary  of  Tran.spor- 
tatlon  That  was  the  language  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Admml.strator.  Mr 
Brldwell.  That  is  his  statement. 

Mr.  YARBORfJUGH  I  wanted  W 
clarify  that 

I  will  withhold  my  other  questions,  as 
I  had  previously  agre^  with  the  chair- 
man to  let  hUn  tiiush  his  .statement  on 
the  conference  report 

Mr  RAJ^DOLPH  Mr  Piesldent.  to  in- 
sure that  there  will  be  r.o  conflict  between 
the  highway  law  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act.  the  language  will  be 
enacted  as  section  138.  of  title  23  aiid  as 
4'fi  of  the  Transportation  Act  These 
will  be  the  one  federal  policy  covering 
tUis  maUer 

As  passed  by  th'-  Hou.se,  tins  legislation 
w.juld  have  increa-^ed  the  mileage  of  the 
Interstate  System  fi-om  41  000  to  44.000 
miies  In  adjusting  the  two  versions,  the 
conference  adopted  a  proposal  by  tlie 
Senate  conferees  that  the  increase  be 
made  a  special  category  Imiited  to  1.500 
miles  to  Uke  care  of  emergencies  and 
situations  where  additions  to  the  Inter- 
state System  are  urgently  needed  in 
order  to  make  the  entire  sysU>m  a  work- 
able whole  No  additional  funds  to  build 
these  additions  or  adjustments  arc  pro- 
vided 

Any  Sute  requesting  an  additional  al- 
lotment of  miles  Aill  be  required  to  re- 
arrange Its  priority  of  projects  to  pay  for 
the  addition  of  its  present  or  future  ap- 
portioiunents  of  funds  fur  the  completion 
of  it.>  share  of  the  original  41,000-mile 
system.  In  addition,  if  future  highway 
acts  extend  the  interstate  program,  miie- 
aije  received  under  this  provision  will  be 
charged  against  the  allocation  of  new 
miles  under  such  a  new  program. 

One  of  the  most  difScult  issues  before 
the  conference  was  that  mvolving  the 
District  of  Col'ombia  intersute  highway 
program.  The  language  of  the  House  bill 
required  immediate  construction  of  those 
h.^'hways  m  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
contained  m  the  l:J6a  co&t  estimate.  The 
Senate  bill  had  no  comparable  language. 

The  Senate  conferees  approached  this 
matter  with  reluctiince  and  reservation. 
We  did  :;ot  believe  that  this  w"as  a  matter 
that  should  be  handled  In  a  national 
highway  act.  However.  In  the  interest  of 
comity  an.d  with  the  desire  to  bring  a  bill 
out  of  conference,  we  proposed  certam 
changes  in  the  House  language  and  in 
the  5:ive-and-tiike  which  ensued,  the  lan- 
iiuaie  of  section  23  of  the  conieience 
report  wa^  developed. 

Under  tne  terms  of  this  section,  the 
District  .ji  C.jlumbia  government  and  the 
Sc'crotary  of  Transportation  are  directed 
to  proceed  with  four  projects:  The  com- 
pletion of  the  center  leg  to  New  YiDik 
Avenue:  the  construction  of  the  east  leg. 
the  PoLomao  River  Freeway,  and  tiie 
Three  Sisters  Bridge.  It  is  our  belief  that 
t.'iree  of  these  four  projects  are  relatively 
njncontroversial  and  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  nimimum  of  disruption 


and   dislocation    to   the   citizens  of   the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  fourth  project,  tlie  Three  Sisters 
Bridge,  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  It 
Is  also  vital  to  the  development  of  proper 
access  to  Dulles  International  Airport 
and  the  question  of  the  bridge  had  to  be 
answered  if  the  State  of  Virginia  is  to  be 
able  to  proct>ed  with  it^  development  and 
construction  of  Interstate  Route  66. 
Tliose  who  took  part  m  the  ainference 
agreed  that  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  is 
t )  be  built  m  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
now  or  in  the  future  result  ui  any  en- 
CDachment  on  Glover-Arclubold  Park. 
This  IS  a  matter  on  which  we  all  agree 
and  we  insist  that  everything  be  done  to 
protect  that  area  of  Uie  District  of  Co- 
lumbia from  any  kind  of  highway  c  )n- 
struction  With  this  understanding  a  ma- 
J  inty  of  the  Senate  conferees  au'recd  to 
this  part  of  the  Dl.Mrict  of  C  ilumbia 
highway  program 

On  the  remainder  of  the  protiram, 
around  which  controversy  exists  and  for 
which  many  questions  yet  remain  un- 
answered, the  District  of  Columbia  au- 
thorities and  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation will  have  18  months  within  which 
to  complete  plans  and  report  to  the 
Con.'ress  on  what  it  is  they  intend  to  do. 
It  Is  our  expectation  that  this  report, 
when  It  Is  submitted  to  the  Cont;re.ss.  will 
be  referred  to  tho.se  ciimmlttees  of  the 
Con.'ress  which  normally  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  affairs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia 

I  recommend  the  proposed  solution  to 
this  problem  because  it  .seems  it  Is  the 
only  fair  and  proper  way  for  us  to  pro- 
cede  under  the  present  circumstances. 
The  projects  on  which  we  are  requiring 
action  are  such  tliat  their  completion  will 
maintain  the  full  options  available  to 
the  Distilct  of  Columbia  to  develop  a 
properly  respon.5ive  ficeway  sy.Ntem  for 
the  Nation's  Capital 

The  Senate  conl'.rees  believe  that  on 
the  unresolv.  d  hlt;h\vay  projects,  that 
local  Initiatue  and  adequate  considera- 
tion of  the  views  of  tho.se  who  live  and 
work  In  the  District  of  Columbia  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  development  of  the 
study  which  we  are  requiring. 

The  preservation  of  the  highway  bcau- 
tification  program  was  a  matter  of 
hiK'hest  priority  to  the  Senate  confer- 
ees. We  believe  that  the  languar;e  of 
section  6  of  the  conference  reixirt  demon- 
strates the  force  and  vigor  of  our  eflorts 
to  maintain  that  program  as  it  was  en- 
acted by  the  Conrrress  in  1965.  We  were 
able  for  the  first  time  in  2  years  to 
achieve  an  authorization  of  funds  for 
that  proi:.-am  We  succeeded  m  removing 
from  the  bill  every  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  dcsiu'ned 
to  destroy  the  program  or  to  make  it  un- 
workable What  changes  we  agreed  to 
are  such  that  they  represent  the  admin- 
istrative practice  of  the  agency  carry- 
ing out  the  program. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  6  of  the 
conference  report,  bona  f^de  State, 
county,  or  local  zoning:  boards  will  have 
the  authority  to  determine  the  size,  spac- 
ing, and  lighting  of  siuns  in  zoned  area. 
This  provi.sion  is  a  .statutory  rendition  of 
the  stated  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  which  is  set  out  In  its  en- 


tirety in  a  letter  printed  in  the  Hou.se 
manager's  report. 

The  relationship  between  the  Outdoor 
Advertising  Control  Act  of  1958  and  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965  is 
also  clarified  in  the  language  reported  by 
the  conferees  Under  its  terms,  any  State 
w  hich  has  enu-red  into  a  so-called  bonus 
agreement  must,  as  a  condition  to  the 
continued  receipt  of  the  one- half  [lercent 
bonus  carry  out  the  terms  of  that  agree- 
ment 

Tlie  State  will  also  be  required  to  abide 
by  the  terms  of  the  1965  act  with  respet^^t 
to  areas  not  subject  to  the  bonus  agree- 
ment. The  reason  for  this  modification 
is  to  insure  that  the  bonus  agreement 
will  l)e  maintained  by  both  the  signatory 
parties  Bonus  States  will  not  be  relieved 
of  their  contractual  oblk-atlons  nor  will 
they  be  required  to  amee  to  a  higher 
standard  of  control  under  the  1965  act 
than  the  nonUums  States.  Tlie  other 
amendment  to  the  .substantive  law  on 
beautiflcation  is  fur  the  purpo.se  of  assur- 
ing the  Stales  that  before  tiiey  are  re- 
quired to  pay  for  the  removal  of  sign.s 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  available  to 
assi-st  them 

The  authorizations  for  this  pro-'iatn 
have  been  adjusted  to  take  into  account 
our  pre.sent  national  fiscal  situation.  The 
conference  report  provides  authoriza- 
tions m  the  following  amounts  for  fi-scal 
year  1970:  Control  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing. $2  milhon;  jimkyard  control.  $3  mil- 
lion: and  scenic  enhancement.  $20  mil- 
lion. These  are  admittedly  not  great 
sums  but  they  will  enable  the  program  t  > 
go  forward. 

Future  generations  of  Americans  will 
thank  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  for 
their  untiring  efforts  to  .secure  roadside 
beautiflcation  and  the  improvement  of 
our  national  environment. 

One  of  the  .signal  achievements  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968  was  the  language  it  con- 
tained with  respect  to  equal  employment 
op!K>rtimity.  The  conference  report  sub- 
stantially adopted  the  Senate  language 
It  will  enable  tho.se  charged  with  rcspon- 
.sibility  for  administering;  the  Federal-aid 
hir,hway  program  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibility while  at  the  same  time  !;uar- 
anteein?;  to  all  citizens  a  full  opportunity 
to  achieve  employment  on  lii^^hway  proj- 
ects without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origin.  This  program  will  al.-  ) 
assure  that  trahiing  programs  will  be 
provided  so  that  no  one  can  be  denied 
employment  because  of  lack  of  qualifi- 
cations. 

Relocation  assistance  for  those  dis- 
placed by  highway  construction  is  neces- 
sary if  highway  construction  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  proper  context.  Both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  versions  con- 
tained excellent  programs  to  accomplish 
this  result.  The  language  of  the  confer- 
ence report  will  provide  frar  and  equi- 
table relief  for  those  individuals  who  suf- 
fer private  injury  for  the  public  benefit 
The  major  difference  between  the  two 
versions  on  this  .subject  related  to  the 
question  of  Federal  i>articipation.  Tlie 
conference  adopted  a  modification  of  the 
Senate  provision,  authorizing  100-pcr- 
cent  Federal  payments  for  this  program 
through  July  1,  1970.  This  will  allow  the 
States  time  to  enact  legislation  to  per- 
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mit  their  participation  in  Federal-State 
matching  program  after  that  date.  After 
July  1.  19f0.  the  States  will  be  required  to 
provide  their  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
assistance  in  accordance  with  the  stated 
determination  of  the  conferees  that  the 
lon-percent  Federal  funding  feature  will 

end 

It  has  taken  6  years  to  bring  this  pro- 
gram to  fruition  Since  1962.  we  have 
worked  to  secure  such  provisions  and  it 
IS  gratifying  to  announce  that  they  will 
now  become  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
hi^hwav  law. 

The  Senate  receded  from  its  position 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  parking  au- 
thority t)ecause  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  wa-s  in  the  process  of 
reporting  legislation  on  this  subject  for 
con.sideratlon  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees assure  that  a  District  of  Columbia 
parking  bill  would  be  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  near 
future  this  .session.  That  bill  has  now 
been  reported. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  a  measure 
substantially  similar  to  that  conUlned  in 
title  III  of  the  Senate  version  of  S.  3418 
will  be  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
when  the  bill  is  considered. 

Mr  President.  I  commend  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees  for  the  reasoned 
approach  and  action  to  the  many  Issues 
which  were  before  us  during  the  2 
weeks  we  were  in  conference.  Yes,  neces- 
sary adjustments  were  made  in  provi- 
sions which  my  fellow  Senate  conferees 
and  I  believed  were  vital  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  highway  program.  I  pledge 
to  my  colleagues  that  those  issues  will 
not  languish  for  want  of  attention  in 
future  years. 

I  believe  that  the  result  of  the  extended 
consideration  which  was  given  to  S.  3418 
is  excellent  in  its  overall  impact.  The 
public  generally  will  benefit  from  the 
effect  and  the  result. 

S.  3418.  as  reported  by  the  conferees, 
is  in  my  opinion  the  most  significant 
highway  bill  brought  to  this  body  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956.  In  many  ways  its  provisions 
will  insure  that  the  people  will  have  the 
finest  roads  at  the  least  social  and  eco- 
nomic cost.  The  provisions  of  this  act 
will  enable  us  to  meet  our  total  respon- 
sibilities to  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
for  this  reason  I  recommend  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  value 
very  much,  as  always,  the  comments  of 
the"  distinguished  Senator  i'rom  West 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Randolph  I.  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  presenting  his  explanation  of  the 
conference  report  now  before  us.  Like 
the  other  conferees  and  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  can  truth- 
fully say.  as  I  have  before,  that  all  of 
us  who  work  with  the  Senator  from  West 
Viiginia  appreciate  his  fairness,  his  dili- 
gence, and  his  constructive  work — which 
was.  of  course,  apparent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  bill  and  during  the  course 
of  the  trials  we  had  in  the  conference. 

I  speak  on  this  conference  report  to- 
day because  it  includes  several  sections 
which  are  troublesome,  not  only  to  some 
Members  of  the  Senate,  but  I  think  also 
to  many  people  of  the  country.  I  believe 


some  of  them  may  lay  down  precedents 
which  could  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

For  that  reason,  this  year— for  the 
first  time  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  which 
has  been  10  years— I  could  not  sign  the 
conference  report,  and  must  vott  again.st 

it-  ^ 

Whether  or  not  it  would  do  any  gooa 
to  go  back  to  conference  with  the  House 
is  speculative.  I  might  .say  I  have  never 
found  a  conference  committee  more 
adamant,  more  insistent  on  its  manifest 
intention  to  maintain  its  positions.  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  with  asperity  toward 
the  other  body  or  any  of  its  Members. 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  bill  they 
presented  to  the  conference  waj  more 
anticonservatlonist  than  any  other  bill  I 
have  seen  come  before  this  body.  In  at 
least  three  major  sections,  it  attempted 
to  strike  dowm  legislation  which  had 
been  enacted  by  Congress  in  an  effort 
to  protect  the  natural  resources  and 
beauty  of  this  country. 

The  Senate  conferees  struggled  man- 
fully against  those  efforts;  we  succeeded 
in  some  respects  and  failed  m  others. 

I  must  say  that  I  am  in  a  different 
position  from  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  because,  like  any 
chairman,  he  is  under  pressure  and  an 
injunction  to  bring  back  from  the  con- 
ference a  report  which  can  be  voted  upon 
and  approved— in  this  case,  on  a  high- 
way bill  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
all  the  States.  Of  course,  he  hoped  to 
produce  a  bill  acceptable  to  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Perhaps  I  am  freer  because  I  do 
not  have  that  responsibility.  Neverthe- 
less, certain  matters  ought  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

As  I  have  said.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
report.  However,  I  shall  not  speak  at 
length.  .     .   . 

I  join  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
in  saying  that  the  bill  has  some  very 
valuable  features,  innovations  which 
will  be  helpful  to  the  whole  highway 
program,  to  individuals,  and  to  cities. 
In  addition  to  the  usual  authorizations, 
it  contains  provisions  to  afford  more 
flexibility  to  the  highway  program:  First. 
the  authority  to  require,  in  advance, 
rights-of-way.  Second,  the  authority  for 
States  to  proceed  with  highway  con- 
struction with  their  own  funds  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  be  reimbursed  later  by 
the  Federal  Government ;  this  will  help 
some  States  to  move  ahead  with  neces- 
sary highway  programs.  Third,  provi- 
sion for  fringe  parking  in  cities.  Fourth. 
funds  and  authority  for  the  program 
called  "topics,"  to  improve  traffic  flow 
and  safety  within  cities.  Tliese  are  all 
to  the  good. 

Then  there  is  the  wonderful  section,  as 
I  believe,  for  relocation  payments  and 
assistance.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
the  constitutional  provision  for  just  com- 
pensation often  does  not  actually  pro- 
vide fair  compensation  to  individuals 
and  families  who  are  displaced.  The  new 
section,  which  was  contained  in  title  n 
of  the  Senate  bill,  provides  funds  for 
those  who  are  dislocated  because  of  con- 
struction; it  will  help  persons  to  buy 
small  homes  or  to  pay  rental  for  2  years. 
This  is  a  humane  provision.  It  ought  to 
be  extended   to   ever>-   area   where   the 


Federal  Government  acquires  land,  and 
I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  and  tlie 
Congress  will  act  also  on  the  bill  S  698 
which  would  accompli-sh  this  purpo.se. 

I  shall  now  .speak  of  the  lour  areas 
which  I  think  are  bad— which  in  my 
view  should  not  have  been  in  the  Hou.se 
bill   or  in   the  conference   report 

One   relates   to   the  addition   of    1.500 
miles    to    the    Inter.^tale    and    Defense 
Hiahwav  Sv.'-tem.  It  is  correct  that   the 
House  wanted  to  provide  3.000  miles   But 
finally— and   chiefly   because   of   the  di- 
rection,   persistence,    and    fifiht    on    the 
part  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia— that  additional  mileage 
was   reduced  to   1.500.   I  myself  cannot 
approve  that  increase  in  interstate  mile- 
atie.  It  has  been  neces.sary  for  the  Con- 
press  in  this  bill  to  extend  from  1972  to 
1974    the    time    for    completion    of    the 
present  41.000-mile  system  The  cost  has 
ri.scn  to  S56.5  billion.  Many  persons  do 
not  feel   that  the  system  will  be  com- 
pleted in   1974  or  that  the  co.st  will  be 
limited  to  S56.5  billion.  So  it  .seems  to 
ine  unwise  to  add  1.500  miles,  especially 
when  the  highway  trust  fund,  or  rather 
the  taxes  that  .support  it.  provided  by  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956,  will  ex- 
I)ire  in  f972. 

The  mileage  is  not  apportioned  among 
the  States.  I  .suppo.se  it  will  go  to  the 
States  which  can  convince  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  that  they  need  the  ad- 
ditional mileage.  If  the  additional 
amount  had  been  200  or  300  miles,  to 
provide  for  adju.stments.  for  inter- 
changes, or  for  beltways  around  the 
cities,  that  might  have  been  rea.sonable. 
But  until  completion  of  the  present 
41.000-mile  system  is  a.ssured.  I  consider 
it  unwise  to  add  large  mileage  of  un- 
known cost. 

Second.  I  turn  to  the  two  areas  which 
relate  particularly  to  con.servation:  fir.st. 
the  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965 
The  Senate  has  always  provided  some 
authorization  for  funds  to  allow  this 
program  to  go  forward,  under  title  I. 
which  is  the  billboard  control  section, 
under  title  II.  the  junkyard  .section,  and 
under  title  III.  scenic  enhancement.  The 
House,  beginning  last  year  and  continu- 
ing this  vear,  provided  no  funds  except 
for  the  administration  of  the  program. 
Last  vear  no  money  was  appropriated, 
and  this  year  again,  no  money  is  ap- 
propriated, except  for  administration. 
We  were  able  to  get  some  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  these 
three  titles  restored.  At  least,  we  were 
able  to  do  that  much,  and  to  keep  the  act 
alive  while  the  Hou.se  had  denied  any 
money  at  all. 

Let  me  sav  this  to  those  who  write 
about  it— and  I  mention  it  becau.se  I  read 
the  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  this 
morning,  which  was  a  veiT  POod  edi- 
torial; the  editorial  placed  great  signifi- 
cance upon  the  importance  of  funds. 
That  is  verv  important,  of  course.  But 
there  are  no  funds  now  for  the  removal 
of  signs  on  the  Interstate  and  primary 
Systems  under  the  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tion Act.  and  we  will  not  get  any  until 
the  House  begins  to  authorize  some  funds 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  be- 
gin to  give  fmids.  More  important,  how- 
ever the  amendatory  language  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House,  for  all  practical 
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purposes,  would  have  repealed  the  Beau- 
tlflcation  Act — and  not  only  the  act  of 
1965,  but  also  the  outdoor  advertisint? 
c  )ntrol  program  enacted  In  1958  provld- 
inn  a  one-half-percent  bonus  to  States 
controlling  signs  along  the  Intt-rstate 
System 

They  did  it  very  cleverly.  If  I  may  say 
>o  .As  we  know,  there  is  a  10- percent 
penalty  against  the  apportionment  of 
Pederal-ald  highway  funds  to  any  State 
If  It  does  not  go  for.vard  with  the  first 
two  titles  of  the  Beautiflcatlon  .^ct,  re- 
lating to  billboards  and  junkvards  The 
House  repealed  the  10-percent  penalty 
It  then  provided  no  funds  f  )r  these  pro- 
grams 

The  House  then  provided  that  if  the 
States  did  not  go  ahead  and  remove  the 
billboards  and  screen  the  junkyards, 
they  would  not  get  any  funds  for  scenic 
enhancement  Having  removed  the 
penalty  against  highway  apportlon- 
ment.s,  and  having  provided  no  funds  for 
removal  of  signs  and  screening:  of  Junk- 
yards, and  then  having  called  upon  the 
States  to  go  ahead  Aith  these  programs. 
they  provldt'd  tnat  if  they  did  not  do  so. 
they  wo'oJd  n>)t  get  any  scenic  enhance- 
ment funds  But  they  provided  no  scenic 
enhancement  funds.  The  House  m  effect 
repealed  both  the  outdoor  advertising 
controls  and  the  junkyard  controls— 
both  titles  I  and  n  of  the  Highway 
Beautiflcation  Act,  and  provided  no 
funds  for  title  III.  roadside  scenic  en- 
hancement 

The  House  bill  in  effect  also  repealed 
the  advertising  controls  on  the  Inter- 
state System  provided  by  the  bonus  act 
of  19iS8,  because  they  included  an 
amendment  In  this  bill  that  the  States 
which  had  an  Interstate  System  bonus 
agreemeit  could  continue  to  get  the 
bon'is,  but  without  maintaining  the  con- 
trols required  by  that  agreement.  That 
meant,  under  the  Hoase  bill,  that  the 
whole  road  sy.stem  was  open  for  bill- 
boards and  junkyards. 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr  COOPER  I  yield 

Mr  METCAUF  Mr  President,  the 
States  of  Vermont,  Washington,  and 
Hawaii  have  strong  billboard  control 
acts  and  billboard  controls. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  said 

There  H  no  principle  jt  public  law  tttat 
e.isementa  canriLit  ae  separited  'rom  the  land. 
There  !s  no  inherent  right  to  use  the  high- 
ways for  commercial  ourptwes 

This  act  has  struck  a  blow  at  those 
three  States  that  have  passed  a  strong 
Billboard  Control  .\ct  I>oes  the  Senator 
not  think  tnat  this  act  renders  tno^e 
three  .stnjng  State  Laws  null   and  void' 

Mr.  COOPER  No  The  bills  repuru-d 
by  the  conference  would  not.  Under  the 
1J65  act,  the  States  enter  into  a*;reementi 
wiuh  the  .-H.'cretary  of  Transportation  as 
to  what  const. tutts  customary  use  '  m 
the  Size,  .spacing,  and  lighting  of  signs  m 
commerciai  a:id  mdustnai  areas,  and 
with  respect  to  the  detemunation  of  un- 
/oiied  conomercial  SLnd  industrial  areas 
where  signs  are  permitted  The  House 
bill  would  have  endangered  the  existing 
a*{reemeot» — made  by  19  States — for  two 
rea-sons.   hirst,  it  removed  tiie  peinUty. 


Second,  the  agreements  provide  that  if 
the  Federal  act  ls  changed  regarding 
beautiflcatlon.  Uiere  can  be  a  renegotia- 
tion of  the  State  agreement  Had  the 
Hou."*  language  been  maintained  all  of 
those  aureemiiius  would  luivr  been  opened 
up  for  renegotiation— and  in  the  absence 
of  both  tiie  prnalty  and  funds  for  con- 
troLs  Similarly,  the  State  laws  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  might  not  stand  long  in 
the  ab.sence  of  the  i^enalty  and  the  agree- 
menu  required  by  tlie  1H65  act  I  believe 
the  House  bill  would  have  wiped  out  tlie 
highway  beaut ilication  program 

I  think  Uiat  we  were  able  to  save  it. 
There  is  only  one  cliange  of  any  sub- 
stance, and  tiiat  is  with  regard  to  zoned 
areas  The  1965  act  did  pr  ivide,  regard- 
in.::  the  size,  s;  acmy,  and  lKht;!;g  of  sUns 
consistent  with  customary  use.  that  cus- 
Uimary  u.se'  be  determined  by  agreement 
between  the  States  and  the  Seoretan,-  of 
Tran-siKjrtati  in  l>;)th  a.s  to  .%ned  and  un- 
zoned  commercal  and  industrial  areas 

That  is  changed  in  the  conference  re- 
port so  that  with  respect  to  zoned  com- 
mercial and  iiidu.strial  areius.  cast  jmary 
u.se  may  be  determ.iu-d  by  a  b.ma  tide 
zoning  authority  of  the  Slate  It  applies 
only  to  Uie  zoned,  not  Uie  uiuoned  areas. 
We  did  that  becau.se  Secretary  Boyd 
wrote  us  and  told  us  tliat  was  the  prac- 
tical way  to  handle  the  situation. 

However,  as  for  all  of  tlie  rest  of  it,  I 
am  able  to  stand  here  and  .say  that  I  be- 
lieve we  mainUined  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification  .\ct 

I  repeat  that  the  House  language  would 
have  repealed,  for  all  pi-actical  purposes, 
both  Uie  1965  BeauiUicalion  Act  and  the 
1958  Interstate  Act.  So,  I  think  we  did 
maice  progress. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  .strange  Uiat  the 
House  ci^mmitt^-e  t.xik  this  ixisition  m 
conference  with  regard  to  ainservation. 
To  illustrate  how  deeply  the  House  itself 
feels  on  the  matu-r.  one  need  only  to  lcK>k 
to  the  vote  on  the  conference  report  in 
that  body  After  the  conference  report 
went  back  to  the  H  Hi.se,  a  motion  was 
made  to  re<i»mmit  -because  of  the  fact 
tliat  we  main'.ained,  m  .substance,  tiie 
Highway  Ueauiitication  Act  That  motion 
lost  by  a  vou-  of  166  to  167.  The  Record 
shows  Uiat  nine  Representatives  changed 
their  votes  from  aye  to  nay  The  House 
committee  Aas  reflecting  Uie  views  of  Uie 
Houst^. 

I.  too.  Join  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator fn>m  Ohio  m  paying  tr.bute  to  Mrs 
Johns^'U  Working  under  the  interstate 
bill  enucu-d  in  1958,  and  under  the  1965 
act,  she  !ias  been  a  leader  m  the  beautifl- 
catlon program  She  deserves  the  ap- 
plause ol  the  Coiigre.^s.  .uid  of  the  t>eovle 
of  tlie  country  I  Uimk  Uiat  under  the 
leadership  nf  the  .Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  wiUi  all  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferets.  including  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Jordan  of  Idaho  and  Senator  Kong,  who 
stood  lirni.  we  won  a  substanual  victory 
on  this  section 

I  will  .speak  bnefly  with  reference  to 
the  parklands  section.  The  Senator 
knows  Uiat  the  Senator  from  Wa^shmgton 
i  Mr  Jack.so.n  1  was  able  to  initiate  and 
.■>ecure  U»e  pas.^age  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  ITansiwrtation  Act 
of  19€6-the  act  organlnng  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation     which  is  now 


known  as  .section  4tf)  of  that  act.  That 
miasure  provided  that  no  mvasion  of 
parklands,  recreation  areas,  wildlife 
refuges,  or  historic  sites  could  be  made 
unless  It  was  found  that  there  were  no 
fe<ksible  and  prudent  alternatives  to  the 
u.se  if  such  land 

The  lan^uage  reads: 

Tlip  Secret.iry  sh.ill  r.'<t  .ipprove  ;iiiy  pr  .- 
irr  im  <>r  project  which  requires  the  ii.se  ■! 
•iiiv  hind  lr>)m  .i  public  park.  re<:reatlon  arc  i 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuge,  or  hUtorn 
site  unless  lii  tfirre  i.i  no  fcastble  anit 
prudi'nt  altrmative  to  the  use  of  such  land 
and  mi  .such  program  uu  hides  .Ul  ix>ssil):.- 
l)laiinlng  to  minimize  harm  to  such  park 
recreation  area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  refiiri^ 
or  historic  site  resulting  from  such  use. 

That  is  a  prohibition  against  the  inv.i- 
sion  of  such  areas,  unless  there  Is  n  > 
feasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  Ihi 
use  of  such  land. 

riie  Hou.se  provision  that  came  to  u. 
would  have,  for  all  practical  purposes,  re- 
t>ealed  that  provision.  It  provided  onlv 
that  such  pniiiram  or  project  includt  , 
all  possible  planning,  including  consid- 
eration of  alternatives  to  the  use  of  sue!, 
land,  to  minimize  any  harm  to  such  parn 
recreational  area,  wildlife  and  waterfo\>.i 
refuge,  or  historic  sites  resulting  from 
such  use.  ■ 

In  other  words,  all  that  had  to  be  don. 
by  the  Bureau  of  Roads  and  the  Depait- 
ment  of  Transportation  was  to  take  step.- 
in  its  planning  to  minimize  any  harm 
that  might  occur  or  be  suffered  by  oiu 
of  these  natural  areas.  That  action  would 
have  nullified  the  provision  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  was  able  to  .se- 
cure Our  language  may  not.  in  my  jud  .- 
mt  nt.  wholly  sustain  it.  However,  in  some 
ways  It  clarifies  it. 

It  does  provide  that  only  publich 
owned  land  in  the  public  parks,  recrea- 
tion areas,  and  the  wildlife  refuges  shall 
be  protected  absolutely  under  this 
amendment  Historic  sites,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  are  protected.  But  if  anv 
local  body  or  State  body  or  Federal  bod\ 
having  jurisdiction  declares  that  any  oi 
the.se  areas  are  of  local.  State,  or  Na- 
tional .significance,  then  the  Secretary 
cannot  approve  any  program  or  project 
which  would  Invade  or  encroach  upon 
these  areas 

Mr  METCALF  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  with  respect  to  the  other 
side  of  the  question? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr  METCALF  Suppose  we  have  a  na- 
luiiial  park  and  the  State  highway  com- 
mission .says  it  is  not  a  significant  park, 
but  many  people  in  the  State  believe  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  historic  consequence 
and  significance  and  take  an  appeal  to 
the  Secretary  Can  the  Secretary  say  it 
IS  .significant  and  overrule  the  local 
a^-ency? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  we  are  seeking 
interpretation.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  can  only 
give  my  judgment.  I  believe  this  could 
be  a  weakness.  A  determination  of  sig- 
nificance must  be  made  by  an  official 
havmg  jurisdiction. 

Mr  METCALF.  There  are  many  areas 
where  the  local  commissioners  have  built 
highways  throu«h  parks  or  historic  areas 
in  order  to  save  money. 
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Mr  COOPER.  If  it  were  a  Federal  area, 
of  course,  the  Secretary  could  deny  any 
i;iva.slon  of  that  area. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Surely. 
Mr  COOPER.  If  it  were  a  State  area. 
I  would  assume  that  the  Governor  of  the 
S'ate  could  direct  the  State  highway 
commission  not  to  invade  the  area.  If  it 
were  an  area  under  the  control  of  a  sub- 
rinision  of  the  State  government,  they 
could  direct  that  the  area  not  be  invaded. 
.11  id  the  highway  commission  could  not 
L'o  in.  Tliey  need  only  determine  that  it  is 
of  significance.  That  is  the  judgment  of 
:lie  local  body.  I  do  not  believe  any  appeal 
could  overturn  th.at. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
:;om  West  Virginia  to  the  interpretation 
.;\cn  in  the  report  of  the  managers  on 
•l:e  part  of  the  House.  I  believe  it  is 
v  :  ong.  and  is  contrary  to  our  discussions 
;:•.  ;he  conference.  But  most  important — 
,,;id  I  believe  this  is  an  interpretation 
•iLit  will  hold— it  is  contrary  to  the 
l.tnguage  of  the  .section.  Tliere  is  nothing 
(oncerning  di.scrction  of  the  Secretary 
.11  the  .section  itself. 

I  read  from  page  2  of  the  conference 

(port,  in  the  statement  of  the  managers 

.n  the  part  of  the  House: 

TV.ls  amendrr.etU  of  both  relevant  sections 

:   :.iw  is  intended  to  make  It  unmistakably 

■.ar  that  neither  section  constitutes  a  Tian- 

..lory    prohibition    af^ainst    the    use   ol    the 

■.,;merated  lands,  but  ratlier.  Is  a  dlscretlon- 

rv   lulhorlty  wliich  must  be  used  with  both 

■  .,dom  and  reason.  The  Congress  does  not 
'   -lieve.  for  example,  that  .substantial  num- 

-rs  of  people  .'hould  be  required  to  move 
.-.1   order    to    preserve    these    lands,    or    that 

•  arlv   enunciated    local   preferences   should 

•  overruled  on  the  basic  of  this  authority. 

I  recall  no  discussion  in  the  conference 

:    any   such   intent.   Furthermore,   the 

:..!iguage   of   the   .-ection   gives  no  dis- 

■  etion.  If  a  local  official,  a  State  official, 
:   a  Federal  official  having  jurisdiction 

:.;id.s  one  of  these  areas  or  sites  to  be  of 
;jniricance.  there  is  no  discretion  given 
;  I  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
,  rrnit  its  u.se  for  a  highway.  Will  the 
.'-^•■nator  at;ree  with  nie  on  that? 

.Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  aeree  with  what 
':.'.•  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
•  is  said  in  referring  to  the  language  of 
•:.e  Hou.ie  inanager'.s  on  page  32  of  the 
I  .nference  report  That.  I  say  with  due 
>  terencc  to  the  House,  is  the  interpreta- 
I. on  of  th?  Hou.se  It  is  not  our  inter- 
I  .etalion.  1  aprce  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  Tliis  is  not  as  we  believe  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  legislative  lan- 
L  laee.  if  it  is  clear  on  its  face,  of  course, 
::.ust  be  interpreted  that  way.  The  lan- 
t:uaf;e  prohibits  any  intrusion  upon  or 
-:.va.sion  of  these  lands  or  areas  if  one 
nf  these  bodies  finds  it  is  of  National, 
S'atc,  or  local  significance,  and  the  high- 
V  ay  cannot  be  built,  unless  there  is  no 
liasible  and  prudent  alternative  to  doing 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  agree  with  the 
I'eiiator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
ot  iiator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  My  understanding  is. 
in  connection  with  the  amendments  that 
i.ave  been  made  to  section  4(f)  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  Act.  that 
e\eii    though    the    local    authorities — 
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meaning  the  State  or  authorities  in  a 
subdivision  of  the  State— should  decide 
the  highway  would  not  violate  the 
recreational  area  or  the  public  park  area, 
the  Secretary  nevertheless  would  retain 
the  right  to  veto  the  action.  Would  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  respond  to  that? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. That  is  retained  in  the  Secretary's 
authority. 

Mr.  JACIvSON.  So  it  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  conferees — and 
I  understand  it  is  the  position  of  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  able  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky—that that  authority  is  retained 
under  the  amended  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4(f). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  it  is  retained. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I  agree 
on  that. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  right  has  not 
been  taken  away  from  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tills  has  not  been 
removed. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  was  my  under- 
standing in  the  discu.ssion  that  occurred 
in  the  conference.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  asked  the  same  question. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  be  clarified. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tliat  is  the  lepi.sla- 
tive  intent. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  take  it  that  that  is 
the  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, as  has  been  expressed  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Otherwi.se.  we  mi:;ht 
have  a  situation  in  which  a  local  com- 
munity— say,  a  county  or  a  city — with 
an  area  or  site  of  national  sianificance 
might  say,  "You  can  run  a  road  through 
here."  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be 
allowed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  In  the  same  connec- 
tion, I  should  like  to  ask  another  ques- 
tion. Tliis  relates  to  the  Potomac  River 
Freeway,  on  page  35  of  the  conference 
report. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  freeway  would 
go  under  the  existing  C.  &  O.  Canal,  which 
of  course  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Park  Service.  It  has 
always  been  the  policy  and  the  law.  as 
I  understand  it,  where  an  intrusion  oc- 
curs on  Park  Service  property,  that  the 
Department  of  Interior  is  consulted  in 
order  to  give  their  acquiescence.  I  take 
it  that  there  has  been  no  chance  in  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  law  and  the  policy 
in  regard  to  that  situation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  has  been  no  change. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  For  example,  the  lan- 
guage in  the  conference  report  refers  to 
an  eight-lane  freeway.  As  I  understand 
it.  They  were  discussing  a  six-lane  free- 
way previously. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  number  of  lanes 
has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  this  is  a  matter 
that  has  to  be  worked  out  with  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 


Again,  we  have  to  say  what  the  Sen- 
ate feels  and  what  it  believes  and,  in 
this  instance,  what  it  knows 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  want  to  make  .sure, 
too,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
has  an  opportunity  to  go  over  the  final 
desicn  and  it  is  the  Senator's  undcr- 
.'.tanding  that  nothing  in  the  bill  before 
the  Senate,  including  the  modifications 
that  occurred  in  connection  with  .sec- 
tion 4(f>,  which  is  found  on  page  11  of 
llie  House  conference  report,  would 
change  in  any  manner  this  relationship 
and  authority  that  has  existed,  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  rccmphasize.  using 
the  language  here: 

It  ;,hall  be  carried  out  in  arcordan'-e  with 
applicable  provisions  of  title  23  of  ll.e  L'nitfd 
States  Code. 

That  is  the  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  and  he  has  the 
as.surancc  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
!.'inia. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  v.as 
asked  by  the  distinpui.shed  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams)  whether  there 
was  anythins  m  the  bill  dealing  with  the 
.Mze  and  weight  of  trucks.  There  is 
nothing  of  that  nature  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  final  objection  to 
the  action  of  the  conference  Is  to  that 
section  which  deals  with  the  D;.4rict  of 
Columbia  hliihway  .system. 

In  clTect.  the  section  directs  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  con- 
itruct  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
certain  projects  on  the  Interstate  High- 
way System. 

\Vc  mu.st  get  tliis  matter  clear.  The.^e 
are  rrojects  on  the  Interstate  and  De- 
fense Highway  System.  They  are  multi- 
lane  freeways  wiUiin  this  city,  ma.ssive 
and  v.-ide.  with  interchanges  and  access 
and  r-xit  ramps,  and  of  limited  acce.s.s  — 
which  means  they  must  be  elevated  or 
have  overpa.sscs  to  accommodate  inter- 
secting .streets. 

The  first  project  is  the  Three  Si.sters 
Bridpe  across  the  Potomac  River.  Sec- 
ond, i.s  the  Potomac  River  Freeway. 
which  I  understand  would  be  the  leg 
from  the  Three  Sisters  Brid2e.  driving 
down  into  Georgetown  and  along  ths 
Georf:etown  waterfront.  Third,  is  the 
ea,-t  leg  which,  as  I  recall,  continues  th? 
Southeast  Freeway— already  comiileted 
from  the  14th  Street  Bridge  eastward 
to  a  ixiint  south  of  the  Capitol— east  to 
and  along  the  Anacost-a  River  up  to  the 
Ea.st  Capitol  Street  Brid?c  at  th:'  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium. 

The  conference  directs  iliat  oiii  east 
leg  shall  be  constructed  to  the  East  Capi- 
tol Street  Bridce.  then  beyond  it  pa.st  the 
Benning  Road  Bridge  to  Bladen.sburg 
Road.  It  also  provides  for  what  is  known 
as  the  center  leg  in  front  of  th^  Capitol, 
which  shall  be  completed  to  Xew  York 
Avenue. 

First,  on  the  merits,  this  section  of  the 
House  bill  is  opposed  by  Mr.  Boyd,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  In  resixtnse 
to  my  inquirj-,  I  have  a  copy  of  his  letter, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  opposes  construction  of  this 
system  with  the  exception  of  the  center 
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le«?  to  New  York  Avenue  and  of  the  east 
letj  ds  far  as  the  VasI  Capitol  Stieet 
Bndue  He  paiticularly  cites  reasons 
akramst  the  construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  BrldKi- 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
committee.  Secretary  Boyd  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Endue  and  the  Potomac  P'reeway 
leads  to  nowhere,  and  if  the  tunnel 
should  be  built  under  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial the  Mall  and  the  Tidal  Ba.sin  it 
•Auuld  be  like  a  caiuion  shootitik;  traffic 
into  The  Southwest  Kxpres.sway  which  is 
already  tratflcbound 

Mr  Pi-esident.  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent chat  the  letter  trom  Secretary  Boyd 
be  included  in  the  Keiord  at  this  point 
I  a-sk  alst)  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  from 
The  ijovernment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia dated  July  6.  1968,  be  Included 
in  the  Reiohd  at  this  point. 

There  beinu  no  objection  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  t)e  pniUed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

OmCE       or       THE       Sn  RETAKV       or 
TRANSP<iRT\T11>N 

Washington.    DC      July    19.    1968. 
Hon    Jr.NNiNGs   Hanikilph 

Chatrman.  Si-nati-   Puhlxc   Worfc.t  Committrt. 
VS.    Sfnatf     Wa.^innQton.    DC 

DcA8  Mr  Chairman  5enAlor  John  SJier- 
mun  C\K>p*T  cullwl  me  wirly  this  week  ami 
.i8ke<l  me  for  inU>mi<itlon  and  my  views  upon 
the  IntorsUite  Highway  System  within  the 
Disintt  uf  Columbia  proposed  to  be  con- 
stricted m  the  Hviuse  .erslon  ol  the  Federal 
Aul  Highway  Act  of  1968 

I  testified  tn  this  sub)ecl  before  the  House 
FUmds  oubconunittee  and  .«  I  .un  .inswering 
Senau.r  Cot'per  I  reel  It  Is  my  responsibility 
to  give  you,  <tfi  Chalrmajtl  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee, my  views 

Senator  CiX)per  asked  me  pftrtlculftrly  for 
my  views  as  to  whether  "r  not  major  prob- 
lems wou.d  be  encountered  in  the  construc- 
tion   of    the   East    Leg    ind    the   Center   Leg. 

.\&  regards  the  East  Leg  It  is  my  under- 
suinaing  hat  no  major  problems  would  be 
encount:ere<t  in  us  construction  northward  :is 
far  as   the   East  Capital   Street   BrldRe 

Wltli  respect  lo  the  Center  Le«?.  there  are 
important  reasons  why  construction,  cannot. 
at  this  time  proceed  tjeycmd  New  York  Ave- 
nue It  Ls  troe  that  completion  of  the  high- 
way to  Brentwood  Road.  S  E  would  provide 
a  usjible  road  segment  extending  irom  the 
Southwest  Expressway  to  Brentwood  RcAid 
which  would  nut  prejudice  future  decisions 
to  construct  either  a  North  Central  Express- 
way or  an  expressway  along  New  York  Ave- 
nue At  some  point  along  the  Center  Leg. 
however,  an  interchange  will  be  reqiured  wnth 
the  proposed  North  Leg  I  have  been  .idvised 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
that,  beo.iuse  of  the  interchange  problem. 
until  a  decision  is  made  as  to  the  location 
and  design  of  the  North  l^g.  construction  ol 
the  Center  Leg  north  r,t  New  York  Avenue 
IS  not  feasible  Accordingly,  the  District  Ciov- 
ernnient  l)elleves  and  I  concur  in  Its  posi- 
tion, that  It  would  not  be  desirable,  at  this 
time  to  legis.ate  construction  of  the  Center 
Leg  beyond  New  York   Avenue 

With  respect  to  the  remaining  elements 
ol  the  Interstate  System  m  the  Ehstnct.  I 
do  not  think  I  should  comment  in  detail  on 
each  project  In  fact,  during  our  investiga- 
tion into  the  District  highway  program  it 
has  tiecome  obvious  to  us  m  the  Department 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  make  useful  sum- 
m.\ry  Judgements  about  any  t>f  the  projects 
individually  They  must  t>e  viewed  as  parts 
of  H  system,  the  entirety  of  which-  and  not 
lis  Individual  components-  must  be  designed 
ao  as  to  best  meet  the  reqiurements  of  the 
cltv  and  the  re^tlon  My  posiuon  on  two  of 
Ute    more    controversial    proposed    project* 


Illustrates.  1  think    the  dlfflcultles  of  viewing 
each   proJ*<"t    '"   isolation 

The  prop<wed  South  Leg  tunnel  Is  a  case 
in  point  A»  you  know,  this  facility  would 
funnel  Its  traffic  onto  the  -Southwest  Ex- 
pressway, which  IS  already  overcrowded  at 
peak  hours  and  which  was  not  deBl^ned  with 
u  South  leg  in  mind  Because  of  this  and  m 
Mew  of  the  complexity  of  the  interchanges 
would  require  in  the  Fourteenth  Street  .irea. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  the  South  L*r  is 
inordinately  expensive  relative  to  the  l>ene- 
nts  that  would  be  realised  irom  it  Attempt- 
ing U)  graft  It  Into  the  .-ysiem  would  create 
more  pr»)blem8  than  it  would  solve  and  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  a  wise  use  of  Federal 
funds 

It  appears  to  me  that  on  no  Issue  l»  the 
record  more  misinterpreted  than  In  the  case 
of  the  n^ree  Sisters  Bridge  There  Is  no  doubt 
Uiat  the  construction  of  that  fiiclllty  p<«es 
serloiJs  questions  with  respect  to  its  impact 
upon  the  environment  Leaving  that  aside, 
however,  I  think  too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  lu  role  as  a  link  In  the  highway 
network  i^f  the  metropolitan  .ircn  As  I  have 
said  before  to  c«>tLitruct  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  without  at  the  .same  Ume  making  pro- 
visions for  a  North  Leg  and  an  .idequate 
downtown  distribution  system  is  to  transfer 
A  vrafnc  Jam  trom  one  »lde  of  the  Potomac 
to  tlie  other  Construction  of  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  as  nn  isolated  project  will  sorve 
little  purpose  It  i%  for  this  renjon  that  I 
maintain  that  the  District  Oovernment  must 
be  allowed  ihe  flexibility  to  design  and  con- 
struct .ts  a  |>ackage.  a  system  for  thovement 
.icross  the  Hot»wnac  and  along  the  waterfront 
and  for  txith  through  movement  and  circu- 
lation in  the  downtown  business  district  I 
do  not  therefore,  think  It  woiUd  be  desirable 
to  require  by  statute  construction  of  the 
Three  Sisters   Bridge 

Finally.  Senator  Cooper  asked  .ibout  the 
assumptions  made  with  respect  to  Potomac 
River  crossings  in  the  planning  for  Dulles 
Arport  I  .im  enclosing  a  summary  report  on 
the  assumptions  that  were  made  with  respect 
to  access  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
airport  This  summary  Is  the  result  of  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  record  of  the 
public  hearings  held  In  1958  on  the  airport 
and  other  relevant  documents  prepared  dur- 
ing the  planning  process  It  indicates  conclu- 
sively that  location  of  Dulles  Airport  at  its 
present  site  was  in  no  way  based  upon  an 
assumption  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  would 
b»  constructed 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  I 
c;in  supply    please  let  me  know 
Sincerely, 

At.AN   S    Boyd 

Enclosure- 

t.oVLBNMENT    OJ-    THE     DISTRICT    OF 
COLI-MBIA.   EXECOTIVE   OFFICE. 

WashxnQton.  D  C    July  6.  1968 
Hon    Jennings   Ra.mdolph. 
C'lOirmon.  S-nate  Public  Work)  Committee. 
VS    SfTiatf    Wa<inington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  CMair.man  It  was  a  great  dls- 
,-ippointment  to  the  Mayor-Commlsaloner 
iind  the  memt>ers  of  the  City  Council  to  learn 
that  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  July  3, 
passed  HR  17134.  including  a  section  which 
requires  the  District  of  Columbia  to  build  a 
freeway  system  m  accordance  with  a  prede- 
termined master  plan  It  Is  our  feeling  that 
the  transportation  system  within  .in  urban 
community  especially  the  Nations  Capital, 
should  i>e  decided  by  the  local  goveriunent 
after  an  expression  by  the  citizens  of  the 
community 

The  Mayor-Coramlseloner  and  City  Council 
subnutted.  as  the  iifBcial  position  of  the  Dis- 
trict Oovernment.  a  provision  which  would 
have  permitted  the  City  Council,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Mayor-Commissioner,  to  de- 
lerrrune  the  highway  pattern  within  our  city 
The  language  in  the  submittal  of  April  18 
to  the  Honorable  Onrge  H    Fallon.  Chairman 


of  the  House  C.mmlttee  on  Publi.-  Work---    :: 
jxirt    provide<l 

The  Oovernment  of  the  District  of  CiImh,- 
bla   lielleves   that    any   legislation  designed     .■ 
overcome    the    effects    of    the    court    decision 
referred    tt>   alx've   should   Include   provisloii.s 
to  a»6ure  m«irr  meaningful  citizen  participn. 
tlon  in  the  piannlng  of  Federal  aid  hlghwa.- 
Such    cltlijen    participation    can    best    be   :cs- 
sured  If  the  final  authcjrlty  to  determine  iln' 
highway   system   to   be   built   within   the  clis 
rests   with   the  District   of  Columbia  Council 
as    the    bixly    most   resp<inslve    to   the   wist,c^ 
and   needs  of   the  community    The  deliber,i- 
tlons    and    actions   of    the   Council    must,    .  i 
course,  adequately  consider  the  views  of  the 
people   who   live   in    the   city,   as   well   as   th.' 
professional   expertise   of   the   highway    pi. Mi- 
ners   and    the    recommendations   of    the    Na- 
tional CapltiU  Planning  ConuiU.sslon    Accorii- 
ingly.    the    Oovernment    of    the    District       : 
Columbia  believes  that  the  final  resixmslbi 
Ity    for    the    plan    and    gener.U    design   of    t'.i 
cltVs  highways  should  rest  with  the  Council 
In   order   to   be   free    to   exercise   such   re- 
sponsibility   the    District    Oovernment    must 
recommend    against    the   enactment   of   H  I; 
1600    Rather    we  believe,  the  Council  shoul'l 
r>e    able    to    .idopt    a    plan    for    the    lix-atl  in 
character,  and  extent  of  the  Districts  hie!. 
way    system    as    well    as    approve    lndUidi..c 
highway  project  plans  concerning  alicnn.i!  • 
.»nd    design     Since    much    work    h;is    alrci. 
been    completed    concerning    alternative    i!-- 
signs  lor  \arlous  highway  projects,  the  C'l:. 
ell  should   be  able.  If   it  chixwes.   to  con.snii  r 
\arlous    individual    project    designs    at    ih'- 
same   time   It  adopts  an   overall   plan    Such 
simultaneous    consideration    on    portions    ■  : 
the    system    could,    m    fact,    faciliwte    more 
meaningful  citizen  participation  iuid  provide 
an  effective  solution  to  the  cltys  transporta- 
tion problems. 

nie  action  of  the  House  of  Hepresent.i- 
tues  would  removf  self-determination  from 
our  city  government's  authority  It  Is  ab" 
regrettable  that  Congress  would  direct  tha* 
a  specific  freeway  system  lx>  built  in  u'ly 
of  the  urban  centers  of  our  country 

We  respectfully  urge  that  tJie  House  ol 
Representatu es  and  the  Senate  review  this 
provision  in  conference  and  rerriorr  the  man- 
date lor  a  specific  system  in  the  District  ol 
Columbia. 

.^n   Identical   letter  has  been  sent  to  Thr 
Honorable     George     H      Fallon.     Chairman 
House  Ptiblic  Works  Committee. 
Sincerely  vours, 

Walter    E      Washington-. 

Mayor-Commi.sitoncr 
John   W    Hechinger, 
Chairman.  DC   dtij  CounrH. 

Mr  COOPER  On  the  merits,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  iniblic  Roads  oppjsed  the  con- 
.struction  of  the.se  lens. 

Mr  H.ANDOLPH.  Mr  Pre.sident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  COOPER   I  yield. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  coi  lect  my  friend  Tlie  Bureau  o!  Pub- 
lic Roads  does  not  oppose  it  That  was 
the  SecrctaiT  of  Tiaiisportation. 

Mr  COOPER.  I  must  disagree  with 
my  dislin-iuished  friend,  because  in  the 
heannps  there  was  testimony  i;iven 
auainst  the  construction  of  these  leps 
from  the  Bureau  of  iniblic  lioads  In  fact 
Secretary  Boyd  .-tated  that  Mr.  Turner, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Road.s.  used  the  expression,  referring  to 
the  i)ruptised  .south  leit  tunnel  express- 
y^ay.  that  it  v.ou!d  -Uteraily  fire  three 
lanes  of  tratlic  at  three  lanes  which  are 
already  on  the  expie.ssway  " 

Mr  RANDOLPH  That  statement  wa.s 
In  reference  to  the  south  leg.  I  believe, 
\\hich  IS  not  in  this  conference  report 
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Mr.  COOPER.  That  Is  correct.  But 
they  are  all  connected.  U  the  Three  Sis- 
urs  Bridge  and  the  Potomac  Freeway 
tre  built,  they  must  lead  to  some  place. 
When  they  are  built.  It  must  be  conaid- 
,  red  whether  to  timnel  under  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  or  in  that  area,  and  imder 
the  Mall  and  the  Tidal  Basin.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  north  leg,  or  the 
proposed  K  Street  tunnel,  must  also  be 
considered.  Secretary  Boyds  point  was 
t!iat  all  of  this  had  to  be  considered  as 
.;  whole.  To  construct  the  Three  Sisters 
Bridge  or  several  legs,  without  knowing 
what  the  total  system  should  be.  would 
be  an  improjjer  way  to  proceed  with  the 
jab.  It  could  be  very  wasteful,  and  pos- 
.-ibly  not  accomplish  even  the  traffic  ob- 
jectives. 

Tlie  city  of  Washington,  through  Its 
Mayor-Commissioner  and  the  Chairman 
c{  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council. 
i:i  a  letter  dated  July  6.  1968,  given  to  the 
lommittee,  opposes  this  program.  The 
opiwsition  Ls  on  the  merits. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  in  the  House,  or  the  Com- 
itnttee  on  Public  Works  in  the  Senate — 
and  I  have  great  regard  for  the  member- 
hip— has  the  technical  or  engineering 
,  xj)ertise  to  lay  out  a  system  of  roads  in 
tie  District  of  Columbia.  However,  that 
;s  exactly  what  has  been  done.  If  one 
leads  the  report  of  the  managers  on  the 
House  -side,  it  sounds  as  if  it  is  an  order 
!  iven  by  a  !;reat  construction  firm  as  to 
tie  way  these  roads  should  be  built. 

My  second  reason  for  opposing  this 
cction  is  that  I  think  it  a  bad  precedent. 
Consrcss  would  be  attempting  to  tell  a 
local  Government  how  to  plan  its  high- 
way system.  Briefly,  it  would  direct  the 
State  highway  department  or.  in  the 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Its  De- 
partment of  Highways,  how  to  lay  out 
pro.iecls  and  additions  to  Its  system- 

The  proper  procedure,  and  one  estab- 
lished procedure,  is  that  public  hearings 
are  tield  to  secure  the  advice  of  the 
people  of  the  city  or  State,  and  then  the 
decisions  are  made  by  the  State  and 
those  decisions  are  submitted  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Usually  with- 
out exception,  the  function  of  the  De- 
;iartment  of  Transportation  is  to  see 
that  the  highway  system  laid  out  meets 
Federal  standards.  There  is  more  flexibil- 
ity in  the  Department  with  respect  to 
the  Interstate  System,  because  it  is  in- 
tended to  have  a  national  purpose  and 
because  90  percent  of  the  funds  are  paid 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  oppose  the  section  on  District  of  Co- 
lumbia freeways  for  oiie  other  reason. 
The  people  of  the  community  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  voice  their 
juduments  as  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  impacts  of  the  system, 
under  a  democratic  process. 

In  this  case,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  gave  its 
judgment  that  the  procedures  provided 
by  Congress  with  respect  to  the  additions 
:o  the  Interstate  System  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  had  not  been  followed. 
.md  they  enjoined  any  action  under  that 
;uoposal.  The  court  said  hearings  should 
.je  held  to  give  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 


The  language  which  wtui  proposed  by 
the  House  simply  states,  in  effect,  that 
notwithstanding  any  law.  and  notwith- 
standing the  decision  of  any  court.  "We 
direct  you.  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  city  gover- 
emment,  to  go  ahead  and  build  these 
roads  as  we  want  them  built — no  matter 
whether  It  be  dangerous  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  city:  no  matter  whether  this 
is  what  the  people  want,  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich — go  ahead  and  build  them,  as 
a  few  people  sitting  in  Congress  want 
them  built." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  .special  qual- 
ifications do  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  In  the  House  have 
to  entitle  them  to  lay  down  dictum  of  that 
nature? 

Mr.  COOPER.  There  may  be  an  en- 
gineer among  them,  but  they  do  not  have 
the  expertise.  They  had  hearings,  and 
they  heard  testimony  of  a  great  many 
people  opposing  the  system  as  well  as 
those  supporting  the  system,  but  still  I 
do  not  think  they  have  the  expertise,  nor 
do  we.  That  is  the  reason  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  States  lay  out  their  State 
highway  systems,  and  provided  a  way 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  make 
additions  to  its  system.  That  procedure 
has  not  been  followed  on  these  highways. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  basis  of  this 
precedent,  if  approved,  does  that  mean 
that  what  has  been  directed  toward  the 
District  of  Coltunbia  to  accomplish  could, 
by  the  same  token,  by  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate— in  this 
instance,  the  House — be  directed  against 
the  States  as  well? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Certainly,  because  it  is 
a  precedent.  I  doubt  whether  they  would. 
Perhaps,  but  I  doubt  they  would  tamper 
with  the  States.  But  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  provides  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  defined  as  a  State. 
and  therefore  it  comes  under  the  same 
provision  as  any  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlien  the  precedent 
would  hold. 

Mr.  COOPER.  It  would. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  this  committee 
wanted  to  say  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  the  parkway  given  by  the  Glover- 
Archbold  families  is  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  getting  through  a  line  of 
concrete,  would  they  liave  that  author- 
ity? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes:  because  there  is  the 
inherent  power  of  Congress  to  override. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  as  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Montana  stated. 
what  is  the  use  of  a  private  group  such 
as  the  Glover-Archbold  families,  as  an 
illustration,  bequeathing  to  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  use  in  perpetuity,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  acreage  for  recreational 
and  other  purposes?  Is  there  no 
guarantee? 

Mr.  COOPER.  No.  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee except  Congress 

Mr.    RANEXDLPH.    Let    me    interject 


there  to  say  that  the  Glover-Archbold 
Park  is  deeded  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  a  specific  purpose.  If  it  were  not 
used  for  that  specific  purpose,  we  would 
lose  it. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  it  is  being  used 
for  that  specific  ptirpose. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Nor  would  that  use 
be  violated  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  used  as  a  recre- 
ational area,  as  I  understand  it,  as  it 
was  intended.  That  use  was  not  to  be 
disturbed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  will  not  be  dis- 
t  iirtif'^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  to  be  given  to 
the  iJeople  of  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
perpetuity.  Some  groups  in  this  city,  and 
in  the  Government,  seem  interested  in 
building  a  freeway  through  that  park. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. They  were  interested.  We  are  not 

allowing  it.    

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  again 
to  have  that  assurance  from  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  my  colleague  >ield 
to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  liave  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  >ield. 
Mr.    METCALF.   If    the   Senator   will 
pardon  the  expression,  it  is  just  like  a 
nfle.  the  Glover-Archbold  Park. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Let  me  read  the  lan- 
guage. I  liave  read  it  once  t>efore.  I  shall 
read  it  again: 

Immediately  upon  completion  of  construc- 
llon  of  ihe  bridge,  the  District  of  Columbia 
shaU  reUnquish  to  the  National  Park  Service 
the  right-of-way  through  Glover  Archt>old 
Park  that  it  presently  holds.  The  design  of 
the  bridge  does  not  require  Intrusion  on  the 
park  and  the  Congress  direcus  that  no  in- 
trusion of  the  [(ark  take  place. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Let  me  say,  with  knowl- 
edge and  in  frankness,  that  is  why  I  am 
against  the  co:iference  repoi't,  and  shall 
vote  against  the  conference  report.  In 
that  section,  we  are  saying— the  Congress 
is  saying — notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  or  notwithstanding 
any  court  decision  or  administrative  ac- 
tion, we  direct  them  to  do  this.  We  have 
the  ixiwer  to  do  it  now,  against  the  de- 
cision of  the  coui-t,  and  against  our  own 
statutes. 

Then,  of  course,  in  the  future.  Congress 
could  direct  them  to  run  the  highway 
through  this  park,  or  any  other.  I  am 
saying  that  this  part  of  the  language  is 
not  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tliis  is  a  dictum  laid 
down  by  the  House  committee.  Is  this  also 
the  intent  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No.  it  is  not.  I  have 
explained  that  on  many  occasions.  We 
have  an  agreement  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  this  writ- 
ten report  by  the  Senate.  What  we  are 
quoting  from  is  the  Hotise  report. 

Mr.  COOPEIR.  We  will  both  agree  that 
it  was  told  to  tis.  so  far  as  it  says  now.  as 
to  laying  down  the  proposal. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  is  proposed  to 
be  laid  down  will  not  go  through  the 
park. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  I  am  saying  is 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  will  be  carried  out 
in  accordance  with  the  appUcation  of  the 
pro^-isions  of  title  XXm  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Mr.  COOPER.  These  actions  are  dan- 
gerous because  they  create  precedents. 
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Mr  President.  I  am  going  to  close  by 
saying  ihat  not  only  does  this  section  23 
prescribe  certain  directions  with  respect 
to  the  legs  I  mentioned,  but  it  also  goes 
ahead  in  the  next  paragraph,  and  direcUs 
the  District  of  dilumbia  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  formulate 
plans  retarding  other  .segments  of  the 
load  svstem  spelled  out  m  House  Docu- 
ment 199  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
to  report  to  Congress  withm  18  months 
If  they  do  not  come  back  in  18  months, 
Congress  will  do  with  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  road  .system  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  contained  m  the  document, 
what  it  does  with  the  tour  segments  des- 
ignated in  this  act 

I  do  not  preter.d  to  know  about  the 
merits  of  these  legs  If  the  proper  proce- 
dure i.s  followed,  the  bodies  concerned 
might  come  up  with  the  same  project, 
even  though  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  indicated  to  the  contrary 
at  this  point  But  I  oppose  the  idea  of 
Congress  arroijaling  to  itself  the  wis- 
dom or  the  authority  to  attempt  to  lay 
down  A  road  system  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  in  any  other  State  or  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States.  I  think 
It  IS  a  local  matter. 

In  the  Senate-House  conference.  I  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  in  which  I  was 
joinett  by  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  laii'^uage  of  the  House 
bill.  Mv  amendment  would  have  re- 
qiured  that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  covernment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  desii;nate  necessary  addi- 
tions and  modificaticns  of  the  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  System  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  proceed  with 
their  construction  as  soon  as  possible — 
but  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act.  and  of 
title  7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
But  the  House  conferees  insisted  upon 
'heir  (.iwn  position,  which  resulted  ;n  the 
language  now  contained  m  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  would  say  again  to  the  Senate  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  with  the  responsibihty  of  being 
the  chairman,  worked  to  produce  a  bill 
which  represented  the  best  that  could  be 
done.  I  have  said  that  many  sections  of 
the  bill  are  innovative  and  \aluable.  and 
come  before  the  country  and  the  people 
for  the  fl-st  time  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  .'ne.  that  other  provisions — one  to  add 
1.500  miles,  and  particularly  I'le  imposi- 
tion of  a  system  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia— require  that  I  oppose  the  con- 
ference report  Also.  I  do  not  like  this 
altitude — and  I  speak  with  respect  for 
the  House — of  attempting  to  amend 
basic  acts  dealing'  with  conservation  and 
beauty  by  bringing  them  to  a  confer- 
ence, where  the  Senate  conferees  are  not 
able  to  consult  or  seek  the  judgment  of 
other  members  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  where  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  no  oppoitunity  to  work 
their  will. 

I  do  not  like  the  attitude  that,  be- 
cause there  is  so  much  embodied  in  the 
bill,  there  might  be  an  opportunity  to 
thrust  down  our  throats  amendments 
which,  had  we  surrendered  wholly,  would 
have  repealed  two  pitat  legislative  con- 
sei-valion  acts. 


So,  for  these  reasons.  Mr  President, 
I  reluctantly— and  yet  I  am  not  reluc- 
tant about  It,  either,  because  I  oppo.sed 
the.se  matters  in  conference — I  shall  vote 
ai;ainst  the  conference  report 

In  closing,  I  do  wish  to  speak  again  of 
the  leadership  of  our  chairman.  Senator 
Randolph  in  suslaunnu  the  Senate  pro- 
Mslon,s  wherever  po.ssible  and  in  many 
important  areas,  and  of  the  strong  sup- 
port I  received  and  we  txjlh  received 
from  Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  Sen- 
ator FoNG  my  Republican  colleague,  and 
all  the  Senate  conferees 

Mr  RANDOLI'H  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me, 
because  that  is  the  only  way  I  can  have 
the  floor'' 

Mr  COOPER  I  yield 
Mr  RANDOLPH  I  shall  speak  for  only 
1  or  _'  minutes  Mr  President.  I  do  not 
uant  to  pass  judgment  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  or  the  Senator  from  We.sl  Vir- 
ginia may  disagree  on  the  solution  of  the 
conference  report  I  have  hi^h  respect 
for  my  colleague,  even  though  we  dis- 
a=;ice  in  this  instance.  It  is  a  privilege 
to  serve  with  him  I  have  been  helped 
many  times  by  Ins  legal  mind  and  his 
1  uidance  in  these  matters. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  that  this 
was  not  an  easy  conference 
Mr    COOPER    No,  It  was  not. 
Mr    R.^NDOLPH    I  believe  it  was  the 
most  difficult  one  on  which  I  have  as  yet 

served 

Mr.  COOPER  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  It  was  the  must  dif- 
ficult one  I  have  ever  served  in.  and  I 
iiave  served  in  the  Capitol  for  24  years, 
14  years  in  the  House,  with  Hou.se  con- 
ferees, and  10  years  in  the  Senate,  with 
Senate  conferees.  We  brought  out  a  bill 
which  certainly  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky did  not  want.  I  am  sorry  he  will 
vote  against  the  conference  report  I 
did  not  want  all  aspects  of  it,  either.  But 
we  will  have  lost  much  In  these  neces- 
.'ary  programs  if  we  do  not  vote  this  con- 
ference report  favorably. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr  President. 
S.  3418.  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  was  in  conference  committee  for 
13  days.  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senate  conferees,  headed  by  the  very 
capable  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
L;inia  I  Mr  R.'VNDoirHl.  for  their  diligent 
efforts  in  a  hard  battle  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  Senate,  of  the  people,  and 
of  the  Nation  in  this  very  important 
le:i;islatlon. 

A  matter  of  particular  concern  to  me 
m  this  legislation  wa's  a  provision  in  the 
House  bill  to  weaken  severely  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Tran.sportation 
to  protect  public  parklar.ds,  wildlife 
refuges,  recreation  areas,  and  historic 
Sites. 

The  House  version  of  this  bill  would 
liave  eliminated  .section  4<fi  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966 — 
a  section  that  prohibits  the  Secreury 
of  Transportation  from  approvins;  any 
Federal  highway  proj.-ct  that  would  cut 
through  these  invaluable  lands  and  sites 
unless  there  is  no  feasible  alternative. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  support  actively 
the  concerned  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr  Jackson  I 


to  put  .section  4ifi  into  that  1966  act 
Before  that  I  successfully  fouuht  to  jnit 
similar  protectiVf  laneuai-'e  m  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid  Hiijhway  Act  of  1966 

S  :i418  the  Senate  version  of  the  Ffd- 
eral-Aid  Hiuhwav  Act  of  1968.  apiHoi.i:- 
ately  maintains  the  authority  of  the  Ser- 
retary  of  Trau.siwrtation  to  protect  the.M> 
irreplaceable  lands  and  sites  from  the 
cvnical  iiitrusions  of  the  insensitive  hit'h- 
way  lobby. 

Our  able  conferees  from  the  Seiiaie 
ha\e  worked  to  hold  the  line  on  this  ini- 
l)ortant  item  Unfortunately,  the  Hoii-i 
conferees  seemed  determined  to  pave  o\t  i 
uur  natural  beauty  and  historic  tie;i>- 
ures  with  highway  concrete  The  Ian- 
i;ua^;e  m  the  conference  rejKirt  is  ambig- 
uous and  needs  clarification.  At  pace  11 
of  ttie  conference  report  accompanvuu  ."■ 
3418.  the  following  compromi.se  on  sec- 
tion 4<f  I  is  reported: 

(bi    Section    4(f I     of    the    Department 
Transportation  Act  i80  Stat    931.  Public  l.i* 
89  6701    IS  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

if)  It  Is  liereby  declared  to  be  the  ii..- 
tional  policy  that  special  etfort  should  i>' 
made  lo  preserve  the  natural  beauty  el  'lie 
co\uuryslde  i>nd  pubUc  park  and  recreati.  ii 
lands,  "wildlife  and  watertowl  reluges,  un  i 
historic  sites  The  .Secretary  o{  Transpor'i- 
tlon  shall  cooperate  and  consult  wlih  i  .'■ 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior.  Housing  iind  I  r- 
ban  Development,  and  Agnculuirc  and  with 
the  Stales  in  developing  transportation  pl.ir..- 
iind  programs  that  include  measures  •  ' 
maintain  or  enhance  the  natural  beauty  ■ 
the  lands  traversed  Afur  the  ettective  <lii( 
ot  the  Fedtral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  19(58 
the  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  program 
i.r  project  which  requires  the  ii«e  of  any 
publicly  owned  land  Irom  a  public  pari; 
recreation  area,  or  wildlife  and  waterlow; 
refuge  of  national.  Stale,  or  local  MtTniiu-a!ir,. 
as  determined  by  the  Federal  Slate,  or  K.>,., 
oiliclals  having  jxirlsdlction  thereot.  or  any 
l.md  frcm  an  historic  site  of  national.  Slate 
or  local  signlticance  as  so  delernuned  by  siu  .. 
orticials  unless  (li  there  Is  no  feasible  an: 
prudent  alternative  to  the  use  of  such  huui 
and  i2i  such  procram  includes  all  possibiv 
planning  to  minimize  harm  lo  such  parr. 
recreational  area,  wildlife  and  waterfowl  r^  :- 
uge.  or  historic  site  resulting  from  such  use 

The  imi)ortant  i>hrase  in  this  new  I.t;.- 
guage  IS  ■  of  national.  Stale,  or  local  sic- 
nitlcance  as  detennined  by  the  Federal. 
State,  or  local  officials  having  jurisdic- 
tion thereof  ■'  This  phrasing  mticduces  a 
new  element  into  the  laws  which  arc 
designed  to  protect  our  parkhinds  and 
our  sites 

I  want  to  address  my  remarks  and 
questions  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
;  inia.  I  see  one  distinct  advanta;;c.  It  was 
contended  after  the  1966  act  that  pub- 
lic park"  referred  only  to  national  parks, 
and  not  State  or  local  juri.sdiciicns.  It  i^ 
contended  that  this  applies  to  Federal. 
State,  and  local,  throughout.  I  want  to 
a.sk  certain  tiuestions  of  the  Senatoi  Irom 
West  Virginia  with  regard  to  that.  The 
question  has  been  raised  that,  if  the 
local  authorities  said  that  a  site  had  no 
historic  significance,  engineers  could  ram 
a  highway  through  regardless  of  a  site  .s 
being  of  historic  sii^nificance.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  No:  they  could  not 
ram  it  through,  as  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  Do  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  and  the  highways  of- 
ficials of  the  Federal  Government  have 
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the  power  to  apply  this  provision  of  the 
bUl  as  written  even  though  the  local  of- 
ficials say  such  a  site  has  no  significance? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Under  their  power  to 
approve  plans,  specmcations,  and  esti- 
mates they  can  review  such  decisions. 

Mr  YARBOROUGH.  I  will  give  a  spe- 
cific example.  The  home  of  George 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  is  not  a 
national  historic  site  or  park. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  a  historic  site. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  marked  that 
way  by  the  boards,  but  it  is  not  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government.  I  am  read- 
ing from  the  Reader's  Digest  Almanac. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  want  to  stress  that 
a  historic  site  does  not  have  to  be  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  under  pres- 
sure of  time  for  another  appointment 
he  has.  I  will  not  read  the  list  of  such 
lies,  but  they  are  contained  on  pages 
(•,42  to  644  of  the  book  to  which  I  have 
lef erred,  and  that  list  shows  residences 
of  former  Presidents.  Some  are  purely 
i.rivately   owTied,  but   evei-ybody   knows 
they  are  important  historic  sites.  I  am 
t.Uking  about  sites  that  are  of  historic 
significance.  Are  they  protected? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  are  covered. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  want  to  give  an 
example   jf  what  happened  in  my  own 
state,   and   this  has  been   a  matter   of 
controversy    for    5   years.   Brackenridge 
Park  is  located  along  the  San  Antonio 
River  in  San  Antonio.  It  was  set  out  by 
:i  veteran  of  fhe  War  between  the  States, 
and  comprises  323  acres  in  the  city  of 
.San  Antonio.  It  is  located  right  at  the 
F.alcones   Fault,   which   resulted   in   the 
springs  that  form  the  San  Antonio  River. 
I  visited  it  some  50  years  ago  when  I  was 
a  boy.  It  was  then  the  biggest  park  in 
Texas.   It   was   the   lirsl   great   park   in 
Texas.  Texas  had  no  State  or  national 
;>ark  like  it. 

Now.  the  city  of  San  Antonio  goes 
around  it  on  all  sides.  San  Antonio  is 
•he  13lh  largest  city  in  population  in  the 
rnited  States.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  10 
years  it  will  be  among  the  10  largest 
cities. 

Now  a  superhighw  ay  is  projected  to  go 
through  It  from  the  north.  This  is  a  nat- 
ural park  along  the  river,  and  there  is 
not  enough  open  land  left  over  for 
another  park  site.  Yet,  they  want  to  put 
the  highway  right  through  the  middle  of 
tiic  park.  It  has  been  fought  for  years. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  city  council, 
••,  hich  has  jurisdiction  over  this  city 
1  ark,  IS  going  to  say  the  park  has  no 
historic  significance.  But  do  the  Federal 
dilicials  have  authority  to  withhold  the 
;'0-I>ercent  Federal  share  for  the  high- 
v.ay? 

I  want  to  know  if  the  Federal  author- 
liics  have  a  right  to  protect  this  park. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  they  could 
V  ithhold  funds. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Senator 
I. links  this  is  counter  to  some  local  de- 
sires, let  me  point  out  that  San  Antonio, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco  were 
called  by  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Dick- 


ens and  other  writers  the  three  unique 
cities  m  America.  One  of  the  most  unique 
buildings  in  San  Antonio  has  been  the 
Governor's  mansion,  or  the  Government 
House.  It  was  the  home  in  which  James 
Bowie,  inventor  of  the  Bowie  knife,  was 
married.  It  was  the  place  where  Ben 
Milam  fell  in  the  siege  of  the  Alamo. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  own- 
ers have  refused  to  sell  it.  It  was  wanted 
to  build  a  skyscraper.  An  ordinance  was 
passed  declaring  it  to  be  a  public  safety 
hazard,  and  they  tore  it  down.  Since  1910 
there  have  been  efforts  to  tear  down  the 
lilstoric  Alamo. 

Brackenridge  was  a  Unionist  who  lived 
in  Texas.  At  the  end  of  the  war.  he  came 
back  to  Texas  and  organized  the  first 
cattle  drive.  He  became  very  wealthy. 
and  was  eventually  one  of  the  greatest 
public  benefactors  in  the  history  of 
Texas.  He  gave  buildings  and  land  to  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  he  gave  this 
park,  which  bears  his  name,  to  the  city 
of  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  President,  Brackenridge  Park  is 
known  to  everybody  in  Texas.  No  Texan 
would  say  that  park  has  no  significance, 
beauty,  or  meaning.  It  does  have  signifi- 
cance. Generations  of  children  havt  been 
taken  there  from  all  over  Texas,  because 
it  contains  one  of  the  greatest  zoos  in  the 
State,  and  is  noted  for  the  springs  flow- 
ing through  it,  its  Japane.se  gardens,  and 
many  other  attractions. 

If  you  rim  a  highway  through  a  long. 
slender  park  of  323  acres  you  do  not  have 
to  pay  any  tax  money  for  right-of-way. 
Thus  the  city  council,  hard  pressed  for 
money,  is  seeking  to  run  a  highway  right 
through  the  center  of  one  of  the  best 
parks  in  the  State. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  are  not  going  lo 

allow  that. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  This  bill  will  not 

permit  that? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.    YARBOROUGH.    Mr,    President. 

that  is  the  assurance  I  want. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  imrigued.  as 
always,  by  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  not  only  as  a  Senator  but  as  a 
historian.  It  is  delightful  to  hear  him 
delve  into  the  history  of  his  State,  and 
relate  these  anecdotes.  It  makes  me  want 
to  visit  Texas  even  more  than  before  he 
began  speaking. 

Though  I  do  not  w  ish  to  limit  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  in  any  wise.  I  do  want 
to  draw  this  debate  to  a  close.  I  think  it 
is  important  for  us  to  realize  that  through 
passage  of  this  legislation,  we  are  going 
to  give  protection  to  parklands.  historic 
sites,  and  shrines  of  national  as  well  as 
local  interest,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
we  have  in  any  law  heretofore  enacted. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Is  it,  then,  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia that  in  the  case  of  a  local  park  this 
new  language  would  give  us  greater  pro- 
tection? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rGct 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  if  he  will  review  the 
Record,  will  see  that  my  remarks  on  this 
bill  are  few  indeed,  for  the  depth  of 
feeling  I  have  on  this  question.  I  had  in- 


tended to  oppose  strenuously  this  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  House  conferees  to 
paralyze  the  Senate,  because,  over  on  the 
House  side,  the  House  conferees  are 
boasting  that  they  have  taken  protection 
of  parks,  monuments,  and  shrines  by  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  this  bill.  That 
i.ssue  is  deep  in  the  bill.  But  with  this 
assurance  from  Senator  Randolph,  who 
led  the  Senate  conferees.  I  shall  support 
the  conference  report. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas,  and  I  assure  him 
that  what  I  have  said  is  true. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  With  that  as- 
surance, Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  i^oll. 

Mr.   BYRD   of   West   Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce  that   the  Senator   from   Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Chuf.chI,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
.svlvania  I  Mr.  Clark!  .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  FulbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  I.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  I  Mr.  GrueningI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Hayden  I .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy  I , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio   I  Mr.  LauscheI, 
the  .Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Long  I. 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  LongI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota   IMr.  Mc- 
Carthy I .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  McGovernI.  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon iMr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  piesent  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  IMr. 
BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
iMr.  LoNGl.  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
uon  1  Mr.  MorseI  would  each  vote  •yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gruening)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Clark  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  'yea'  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  '  ;iay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  and 
Mr.  ProutyI  are  absent  on  official  bu.si- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
ScoTTl  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr. 
Carlson),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Morton  1.  the  Senators  fi'om  Il- 
linois IMr.  Dirksen  and  Mr.  Percy  I.  llic 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Hansen!. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  l  Mr. 
HruskaI.  the  Senaior  from  Iowa  i  Mr. 
Miller  I.  and  the  Senaior  from  Texas 
IMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller  I.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  IMr.  Tower],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  'yea.'" 

The  i-esult  was  announced— yeas  66, 
navs  6.  as  follows' 
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committee  hearings  have  been  held,  but 
no  aotlon  has  yrt  been  taken. 

I  am  tixlay  wrltlnx  MavDr  Washing- 
ton and  appropriate  memb«"rs  of  the 
House  Ulsinrt  Committee  ureinc  action 
on  this  leslslatlon  as  .'iotm  as  piMslble. 
Since  these  projects  in  the  District  free- 
way program  are  now  nolns  forward,  it 
would  be  very  unfortunate  to  lase  the 
opportunity  for  utlh/atlon  of  the  free- 
way airspace  m  projects  which  would 
help  alleviate  the  con.sequences  for 
people  of  the  freewav  protrrnm  .'■uch  as 
the  loss  of  low -income  housin*?.  destruc- 
tion of  nel«hb«->rhood  parks,  and  In- 
creased i>arkmc  ronKestion  Utilization 
of  freeway  airspace  for  commercial  fa- 
cilities could  also  produce  nctxled  jobs 
and  revenues  for  the  District. 
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So  the  conference  report  was  acreed  to. 

Mr  T^'DINGS  Mr  President,  Senate 
approval  this  afternoon  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
makes  It  a  matter  of  strong  necessity 
that  the  House  .tct  on  my  three  bills  to 
authorize  the  use  of  freeway  airspace  for 
constriction  of  public  and  private 
facilities. 

The  Highway  Act  Just  approved  re- 
quires the  District  t;overnment  to  proceed 
with  four  lUKhway  projects  described  in 
the  1968  cost  estimates;  namely,  the  com- 
pletion t  f  the  freeway  center  leg  to  New- 
York  A'.enue.  and  the  construction  of 
the  eastern  leg,  Potomac  River  Freeway 
and  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge. 

The  order  to  proceed  on  the  first  three 
of  these  projects  makes  It  crucially  Im- 
portant that  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  be  able  to  plan  for  and 
utilize  the  airspace  above  the  freeways. 
This  airspace  in  already  overcrowded 
sections  of  the  city  should  be  available  in 
paitlcular  for  low-income  housing  and 
parks  to  sene  those  displaced  by  the 
highway  projects  (or  badly  needed  com- 
mercial and  educational  factllUes  and  for 
public  parkinn  facilities. 

In  March  1967,  I  introduced  three 
bills— S  1245.  S  1246.  and  S  1247— to 
provide  authority  to  construct  buildings, 
such  as  housing,  schools,  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  commercial  establisimients 
in  the  airspace  above  freeways  and 
public  .streets  in  the  District,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  District  kjoverrunent  to  levy 
charges  for  use  by  commercial  under- 
takings of  public  space 

In  July  1967,  2  days  of  hearings  were 
held  on  these  bills.  The  legislation  re- 
ceived the  support  of  many  of  the 
groujjs  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  inner  city,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia government,  and  Federal  offlcials. 
The  Senate  passed  these  thite  bills  In 
December  1967  They  are  now  before  the 
House  District  Committee    House  sub- 


DESIGN     -AND     Cc  )NSTT{i;rTTON     OF 

BUILDINGS  financ-p:d  WITH  it:d- 

FRAL  FUNDS  TO  HE  AC-CFJSSIBLE 
to  niE  PHVSICAIXY  HANDI- 
CAPPED—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disasreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  ^S  222 » 
to  insure  that  public  buildlncs  financed 
with  Federal  funds  are  -.o  deslsmed  and 
constructed  as  to  be  accessible  to  the 
phvsically  handicapped  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

Tlie  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

'  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  26,  1968,  p.  2371.  CoN- 
cRr.ssioNAL  Record  > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
tibjectlon  to  the  jjresent  consideration 
of  the  report? 

Tliere  bein?;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  recommend  favorable  action 
by  the  Senate  on  the  conference  report 
on  S  222  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
required  that  all  nonresidential  public 
buildings  constructed  by  nr  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  with  funds  pro-. ided  by 
a  r:rant  or  loan  made  b.v  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, be  desinned  and  constructed  so 
that  they  would  be  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  pers<ins  who  are  physically 
handicapped  The  Senate  act  applied 
only  to  new  construction. 

The  House  version  exempted  all  build- 
ings and  facilities  on  military  installa- 
tions. It  included  all  residential  struc- 
tures c^ntalnini;  lour  or  more  dwellin.ij 
unius,  the  intended  use  of  which  would 
require  that  such  builduiKS  be  accessible 
to  the  public  or  may  result  in  the  resi- 
dence therein  of  physically  handicapped 
persons,  coiiitructed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government  or  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  a  i:rant  or  loan  made 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  lo  prescribe  the  .standards 
for  the  design  and  construction  and  al- 
teration of  such  residential  buildinps  It 
also  included  cxi.'slinj;  builduii,s  meeting 


the    criteria    for    coverage    If    they    are 
altered. 

nie  Hou.se  receded  from  its  exemption 
of  all  buildinps  on  military  Installatlor..- 
The  conferees  then  agreed  to  exemm 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act  only  tho.'^e 
buildin;;s  or  facilities  on  a  military  in- 
stallation which  are  desi.:ned  and  cop.- 
.structed  jirimarily  for  use  by  ablo-bodn  d 
militan-  personnel  Tlicy  further  a;:rcrii 
t.i  authori/e  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  :.. 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  ol 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
scribe the  .nandards  for  the  desitrn,  con- 
struction and  alteration  of  building's  i>:i 
military  ir.stallation.s  which  are  subj(.(  ' 
to  the  act.  to  Insure  that  physlcal'.v 
hand:cai)i)ed  persons  will  have  ready 
access  to  and  use  of  such  buildings. 

The  Ser..ue  receded  frrm  us  provision 
exempting  all  residential  buUdinss  and 
the  House  receded  from  its  position  of 
including  all  residential  structures  con- 
taining four  or  more  living  units.  TLe 
Senate  and  the  Hou.se  then  acreed  to  ex- 
empt from  the  pro\i.sions  of  the  act  on'.;, 
privately  owned  residential  structure, 
which  are  fmanced  in  whole  or  in  jiait 
by  a  sJiant  or  a  loan  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Tlie  Senate  then  receded  from  its  dis- 
a-rcement  to  the  House  provision  mak- 
ing existm:;  buildings  subject  to  the  aef 
if  ihey  are  altered  and  its  di.sagreemer.' 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  t!. 
title  and  agreed  to  the  same. 

In  my  opinion,  the  conferees  hav  • 
adopted  provisions  in  this  act  that  wiH 
have  far-reaching  effects  on  the  lives 
of  those  22  million  people  in  the  United 
States  who.  because  of  some  form  i  : 
physical  handicap,  are  restricted  in  thei: 
ability  to  move  from  i)lace  to  place 
These  jx-ople  will  now  be  afforded  .^ 
much  better  opportunity  to  obtain  gain- 
ful employment  and  otherwise  enter  into 
tlie  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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MESSAGE   FROM   THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Hackney,  one  of  it.s 
readme;  clerks,  announced  that  U.r 
House  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  H.R  18785' 
making  appropriations  for  military  cor.- 
struction  for  the  Department  of  Defen.-i 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19C9, 
and  for  e>ther  purixjses,  m  wliich  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  niLL  REFERRED 

The  bill  iHR  18785 1  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes.  "A as  read  twice  by  its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE.  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 
.\ND  REFLATED  .-XGENCIES  AP- 
PROl'lilATIONS.   19b9 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of    the    bill    'HR.    17522'    making    ap- 


propriations for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judl- 
ciiry  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
inirposes. 

Mr  MrCLELLAN  Mr.  President,  I 
'- ivc  a  few  brief  remarks  to  make  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill  mak- 
1V-:  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
„l  State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the 
uidiciary,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
r>cal  vear  ending  June  30,  1969. 
'  It  IS  a  fairly  good  bill.  It  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  committee.  The 
sums  recommended  for  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  are.  in  my 
judcement,  considered  ample  to  fund 
essential  costs,  including  so-called  man- 
datory increases  and  ongoing  programs 
from  1968. 

The  committee  al.so  gave  approval  to 
two  appropriations  items  that  should  be 
included  in  the  bill  but  withheld  as  the 
luthorization  for  them  had  not  passed 
lie  Senate.  This  was  accomplished, 
however,  on  July  25.  and  I  propose  to  call 
them  up  during  the  consideration  of  the 
lull  I  refer  to  amendment  No.  907.  in  the 
amount  of  SI  19.800.000  for  ship  con- 
struction, and  amendment  No.  906,  In  the 
amount  of  $6,700,000,  for  research  and 
development  activities  under  the  Mari- 
time Administration. 

^s  the  report  indicates,  the  amount  of 
•he  bill  is  SI. 874.444.000.  It  is  $417,549.- 
;'00  under  the  total  budget  estimates 
considered  bv  the  committee:  $208,810,- 
400  below  thie  1968  total  appropriations 
and  is  $79,462,500  above  the  House  al- 
•  iwances.  It  should  be  noted  that  $75,- 
'175  000  of  the  proposed  Increase  over 
iiie  House  bill  relates  directly  to  supple- 
iiental  budget  items  that  had  not  been 
considered  by  the  House  and  were  the 
cjnsequence  of  recently  enacted  new 
;.'-:islation. 

The  items  were  $69,000,000   to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
(jntrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  Public  Law 
!*0-351.    Three    million    of    the    amount 
would  be  allocated  to  the  FBI;  $5,015,- 
eOO  to  cover  increased  expenses  stem- 
lamg  from  the  Jury  Selection  and  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1968,  Public  Law  90-274.  In- 
cluded in  this  sum  is  $4,000,000  for  juror 
lee  and  allowance  increases,  $500,000  for 
83  of  the   166  additional  deputy  clerks 
oi  U.S.  district  courts,  $500,000  for  travel 
i.i.d  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  $15,000 
:  ir  two  additional  clerks  in  the  admin- 
'.tralive  office:  S300.000  for  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center:   $1,000,000 
for    increase    in    fees    and    expenses    of 
witnesses,  permitted  under  Public  Law 
90-274:  $660,000  for  expenses  relating  to 
the   Fire   Research   and   Safety   Act   of 
1968.  Public  Law  90-259:  includes  $500,- 
000  to  implement  fire  research  program 
of  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  $160,000  to 
finance  a  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control. 

Other  items  included  in  the  Senate  in- 
creases and  considered  of  special  interest 
lo  Senators  are  as  follows: 

For  the  Department  of  State,  the  com- 
nmtee  added  $3,010,000. 

Three  million  dollars  was  added  to  the 
House  allowance  of  30  million,  to  pro- 
vide a  total  of  33  miUion  to  finance  the 
mutual  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change  programs.   The   committee   felt 


this  would  be  sufficient  to  mount  an  ade- 
quate program  for  fiscal  1969. 

The  other  item  concerned  the  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  to  cover  the  U.S. 
membership  fee  of  the  International 
Council  for  Exploration  of  the  Seas. 

For   the   Department   of   Justice,   the 
committee  has  recommended  an  increase 
of  $72  429,000  in  six  appropriation  items. 
less  a   savings  of   $7,500,000   allowed   in 
the  House  for  the  old  law  enforcement 
activity  item  which  i.s  being  financed  by 
the   newly   created    Admini.stration    for 
L:nv  Enforcement.  Included   in  the  in- 
creases is  the  $70,000,000  in  new  items. 
above  mentioned,  and  the  restoration  of 
$2  429.000  as  follows:  $565,000  for  .salaries 
and    expenses,    general    legal    activities. 
Specifically  the  sum  provides  $400,000  for 
20  attorneys  and  10  clerks  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Division,  and  $165,000  for  10  attor- 
neys and  five  clerks  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Division,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased  workload,    particularly    in    the 
Criminal  Division:   $955,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses,  U.S.  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals The  increase  provides  for  50  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorneys  and  50  clerks  essential 
to  cover  the  increasing  workloaac  in  the 
prosecution   of    Federal   crimes   and   to 
more   adequately    meet    the    major    re- 
.sponsibilities  of  these  offices.  These  aadi- 
tional   positions   together   with   the    100 
positions  added   in  the  House  bill,  will 
provide  the  full  budget  request  of   100 
more  assistant  attorneys  and  100  clerks: 
$150  000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Com- 
munity Relations  Service.  The  increase 
will   enable   the   Service   to   expand   its 
work  in  the  field  by  providing  about  one- 
half  of  the  48  additional  positions  re- 
quested—26  professional  and  22  clerks: 
$759,000  for  .salaries  and  expenses.  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons.  The  increase  will  pro- 
vide  $509,000  to   implement  the  House 
approved    program    increases:    $200,000 
for  additional  personnel  at  penal  institu- 
tions. , 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
committee  has  approved  a  net  increase 
of   $100,000.   This   involves   an   increase 
of    $1  100,000    proposed    in    two    appro- 
priations: $500,000  for  the  fire  research 
and  safety  program,  under  the  Bureau 
of  Standards:  and.  S600.000  for  the  Of- 
fice of  State  Technical  Services  and  of 
which    S525.000    is    lor    State    in-ogram 
grants,   and   $75,000   for  additional  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  and  a  decrease  of 
$1  million  in  the  appropriation  for  for- 
eign direct  investment  control  program 
th'at  was  established  by  Executive  Order 
No    11387  to  restrain  direct  investment 
abroad   in  an  effort  to  strengthen   the 
balance-of-payments     position     of     the 
United  States.  Tlie   House   bill   allowed 
$4  mUlion,   and   the  Senate  committee 
felt  that  $3  million  was  ample  to  finance 
operations  of  the  activity  for  fiscal  1969. 
For  the  judiciary  branch,  the  commit- 
tee added  $5,412,500.  This  included  $5.- 
315  000  in  new  items  not  considered  by 
the  House,  and  $97,500  for  costs  of  nine 
additional  law  clerks  for  the  Supreme 
Court;     19    law    clerks    are    now    au- 
thorized, two  for  each  associate  justice, 
and  three  for  the  Chief  Justice. 

With  respect  to  the  related  agencies 
included  in  the  bill,  the  committee  added 
$6  011,000.  This  sum  provided  $1,500,000 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 


tion,   and   Welfare,   civil   rights   educa- 
tional  activities  program,  to  carry  out 
the   provisions  of  title  IV  of   the  Civil 
Rights  Act   of    1964;    $3,064,000   for  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion to  cover  the  increased  workload  re- 
sulting from  expanded  coverage  of  com- 
panies and  unions,  as  authorized  effec- 
tive July  2,  1968.  and  the  increa.sed  back- 
log of  cases  to  be  investigated:  $987,000 
for  the  Foreiun  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mi.s.-,ion   to  continue  its  program  in  the 
adjudication  of  the  claims  auamst  the 
Communist    regime    of    China    and    the 
Government  of  Cuba:    S160.000  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and    Control:    $50,000    for   the   National 
Commission     on     Reform     of     Federal 
Criminal    Laws;    and    $250,000    for    the 
snccial  representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions in  order  that  the  Office  can  more 
adequately   carry  out   the   functions   in 
a.ssistinc    to    overcome    the    balance-of- 
pavments  ijroblem. 

>.Tr.s.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee which  handled  H  R.  17522. 
the  npprojination  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the 
iudiciary,  and  related  agencies,  for  the 
f  scrl  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  I  want 
n  c'lmmend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Mr.  McClellan.  for  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  he  carried  out 
Ills  :..s.';icnnient  and  duties  in  reportinc 
this  Mil.  Hi;;  .sincerity  and  dedication  in 
conductinc  the  hearings  were  of  the  high- 
e.'l  r.rco;-. 

The  coininiltee  was  called  upon  to  act 
on  numerous  items  in  the  bill  as  re- 
jjortcd  that  were  not  considered  by  the 
other  bodv.  due  to  the  lateness  ol  the 
requests  from  the  President  and  because 
authorizing  lecl.slation  had  not  b«en 
completed.  The  chairman  discussed  these 
items  in  his  remarks.  The  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  these 
amendments  before  final  action  is  taken 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
made  a  number  of  realistic  reductions  hi 
the  budget  proposals  submitted  and  this 
is  in  keeping  with  the  absolute  necessity 
for  holding  the  costs  of  government  with- 
in the  framework  of  fiscal  respon.sibi- 
lity.  The  very  serious  fiscal  problems 
which  confront  us  today  permit  no  other 
course.  I  believe  the  amounts  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  are  sufficient  t  o  not 
only  carry  on-eoing  programs,  but  al.so 
to  fund  for  a  few  new  activities. 

Mr.  President,  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
Senator  McClellan  has  explained  the 
bill  in  detail.  I  shall  not  be  repetitious.  I 
do  want  mv  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
support  this  bill  and  I  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
be  regarded  for  purposes  of  amendment 
as  original  text,  provided  that  no  point 
of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  of  agreement  to  the 
request.  ^,    „ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Would 
the  Senator  exempt  irom  that  unani- 
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mous-con.sent  rpquest  section  706,  which 
IS  the  House  amendment  that  would  put 
a  restriction  on  expenditures  for  these 
agencies''  I  would  like  to  have  a  separate 
\ote  on  that  amendment 

In  that  L-onnection.  the  committee 
amendment  :  tates; 

On  piige  56  liter  line  22.  strtlce  out: 
Sec  706  Excluding  the  Pedernl  Bureau  of 
Investli^atlon  money  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  iivallable  for  expenditure  in  the 
nscal  year  endlni?  June  30,  1969  only  to  lh« 
extent  that  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
resvilt  in  the  net  atfRregate  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  t>y  all  agencies  provided  for 
herein  beyond  »l.989,840.000". 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  I  have  dlscus-sed 
this  matter  xith  the  dlstlnu'Ulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  Inasmuch  as 
he  wants  a  separate  vote  on  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill,  .section  TOfi  a.s 
re(X)rted  to  the  Senate,  I  amend  my 
unanimous-con.sent  request  to  exclude 
tliat  .sectinn,  and  that  section  can  at 
.some  time  be  voted  on  sub.sequently 

riie  PRESIDINO  (~lFP^CER  'Mr. 
MrsKiE  in  the  eliair  ■  I>  there  objection? 
The  Chair  heais  none,  and  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  committee  amendments  referred 
to  and  aurced  to  en  bloc  are  as  follows; 

On  p.U5e  11,  line  16.  after  the  word  ■  Cou- 
^n-ess  •  strike  out  •■»2.075.000"  and  Insert 
•  S2.085  OOO" 

On  page  12.  line  12  after  "131  VSC  529 1". 
.strike  "Ut  'SaoOOO  000"  and  insert  $33  000.- 
000":  In  line  13.  after  the  word  "than",  strike 
out  "$8,700,000  ■  .ind  insert  $8,400,000".  .ind. 
In  line  16.  after  the  word  exceed",  sUlke 
out     $2000,000  •  lUid  insert     2.250.000  ". 

On  page  15.  line  3.  alter  "(31  VSC   529)". 
strike       out       •$23,598,000"       and       Insert 
$J4. 163,000" 

On  page  16  line  8.  after  the  word  "ajn- 
munlllon",  strike  out  "$39,590,000"  and  In- 
sert   $40  >»5  000". 

On  page  18,  line  25.  after  -United  States 
Code"  strike  out  "$3.200.000"  naa  Insert 
"$4.J0O.iXX)  ■. 

On  page  17.  after  line  3.  strike  out: 

"LAW    ENTORCIMENT    ASSISTANC* 

■  For  grants  and  contracts  to  provide  assist- 
ance in  training  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment olflcers  and  other  personnel,  and  m  Im- 
proving capabilities,  techniques,  and  prac- 
tices in  State  iuid  local  law  enforcement  and 
prevention  and  control  of  crime,  for  technical 
assistance  and  departmental  saKirles  and 
other  expense*  In  connection  therewith, 
$7  500, iXK)  " 

On  page  17,  line  16.  after  '42  USC 
2000g-2000g-3)  ".  strike  out  $2,200  U0<j'  and 
insert  "$2J5O.0O0 ". 

On  page  20  line  25,  after  "tJmted  States 
Code",  strike  'Ut  '  $64,879,000"  and  insert 
$65,638,000". 

At  the  top  of  page  22.  insert: 

"IMW    ENrORCEMCNT    ASSISTANCE 

Admin  isTKATioN 

"SALAXIZS    ANl>    EXFCNSCS 

"For  grants,  oontracts.  loaixs.  and  other 
law  enforcement  assistance  authorized  by 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  <>l  1968,  including  depuxt- 
mental  salaries  .uid  other  expenses  In  con- 
nection therewith.  $69,iXX),oo<5,  .f  which  $3,- 
000  OOO  shall  l>e  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which  Is  eiu- 
thorlzed  tt>  purchase  for  the  current  tiscal 
year,  an  Additional  75  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles ■■ 

On     page    31.    line    4.     after    "(15     USC. 
27tki)  ■,   sirlke   out     $J5,0(X),iX)O"   and    insert 
$J5.oOO.OOo  '. 


On     piige     32,     line     4      nfter     "|79     SUt 
»j7yi         strike    out    "$5  000.000"     and     Insert 
$5  600  ijOO" 

On      page     35.     line     21      i»ft<»r     "5     L'SC. 
.H109  •.    strike    out      $4,000,000'    and    insert 
$3  000,000". 

On  page  3«.  line  21.  after  the  word 
"Court",  strike  out  $2,110,000"  and  insert 
•■$2  207.500  V 

On  (Jage  39.  at  tlif  beginning  of  line  14. 
strike  out  M3,50O0OO"  and  insert  $44  000- 
UOO"  on  page  40.  ut  the  beginning  of  line  9. 
strike  out  $20  282  '  and  insert  $28,336". 
and  in  line  12.  .;fler  the  word  exceed", 
btrike  out     $27,016  •  and  insert  "$35,070". 

On  page  40.  line  23.  after  "section  3041". 
strike  out  •$7.900.000 "  and  Insert  $11  900.- 
000  • 

On  patje  41.  line  6.  nfter  the  word  "Colum- 
hia"      »trlke     out     "$6.200()00"     and     insert 
«;6.7no  (XX)". 

On  page  41.  line  15,  after  the  word  "else- 
where .    strike    out      $1,846,500"    iind    Insert 
51  861  500  •. 

On  p;«ge  42.  after  line  '->,  insert: 

•  FTDta-M.    JlUtCIAL    CZHTOl 
"bALARItS    AND    tXl-ENSES 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Ji.vUcul  Center,  including  travel,  advertising. 
..iid  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
eUowhere,  $300  000  " 

On  page  44,  line  20.  after  "5  USC  3109". 
-irlke  out  •■$10,000.000"  and  Insert  "$11,500- 
000" 

On  page  45.  line  4.  .■»ftcr  Civil  Rights 
Act",  strike  out  "$6,936,000"  and  Insert  "$10.- 
OOO.WX)" 

On  piJge  46  :i!ie  4  .ifter  the  word  "aliens", 
strike  out    $344  000 "  .xrid  insert    •$1,331.000". 

On  page  46,  after  line  4.  Insert: 
'National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
AND  Control 

"For  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  N.i- 
tlonal  Commission  on  Plre  Prevention  and 
Control,  authorized  by  Act  of  March  I.  1968 
(Public  Uiw  90-J59I.  $160,000" 

On  page  46.  line  IS.  after  the  word  ve- 
hicles", strike  out  "$200,000  "  and  insert 
"$250,000". 

on  page  48,  at  the  beginning  of  line  11. 
strike  <iut     $450, OOO"   and   Insert     $700, OOO'. 

On  page  48.  line  20.  after  the  word  ex- 
ceed", strike  out  $3, 500"  and  Insert 
••$15,000":  and.  In  line  22.  after  $344400". 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "of  which  $69,000 
shall  be  available  only  for  accumulated 
leave  and  severance  pay". 

On  page  56.  line  17,  after  the  word  "U", 
insert  "finally ';  and,  in  line  19.  after  the 
word  "riot",  strike  out  the  conima  and  "or 
any  group  activity 

Mr.  DOMINK'K.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCT,KLU\N   I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  will  reciUl  that  last  year,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Arkan.sa.";,  was  kind 
enough  to  t;ive  me  a  heaimt;  on  'Jie  t;ced 
for  increa.sed  weather  reporting'  .stations 
In  Colorado  and  throughout  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area  M  that  time,  a  piDvLsion 
providing  these  funds  was  included  by 
tJie  committee  and  then  defeated  in  con- 
ference 

Since  that  time,  I  have  presented  a 
statement  to  the  committee  at^'ain  .spec- 
ifying the  need  for  this  Item  for  Col- 
orado, amounting  to  $70,000  a  year,  to 
Install  more  weather  rtnwrting  stations 
In  our  Ilocky  Mountain  area  for  air 
safety  and  for  weather  forecasting  for 
agricultural  purpo.ses  and  otherwise 

I  understajid  this  Item  was  not  in- 
cluded In  the  bill  this  year,  but  assur- 


ances were  ifceiveed  from  the  Weatlirr 
Bure.iu  .vi.d  the  ("cmmerce  I><niartmt  i  • 
and  presumably  it  met  with  .some  ace  st- 
ance by  the  ci>mmittee.  that  next  year  >  :: 
a  r»-Kional  bivsis  the  Ctm:nerce  Depi.n- 
ment  would  try  to  put  m  additional  Uu;- 
guase  and  funding  for  this  purp<ise 

I  brina  this  matUr  up  bt^cau.se  this  yt  ;,i 
we  have  had  five  or  six  aircraft  accident, 
in  our  mountains  People,  inexixMiencfd 
with  our  mounUiin  flyins.  have  entenri 
into  terrain  which  is  difficult  at  brvi 
and  v.-h.cn  one  does  not  h.ave  weather  i;;- 
formatlon  it  can  be  very  ri.sky  to  ;. ;, 
inexperienced  pilot 

The  amount  is  so  small  i:i  crder  to  '-a 
the  needed  weather  reix>rtini:  that  I  !:ail 
hoped  v.e  could  cet  it  in  i)art  last  vc:- 
and  this  year.  I  am  not  sure  the  Hou f 
recognizes  the  urgency  of  this  matt>^r  ::i 
our  ajea. 

The  Senate  and  the  Senator  from  A'- 
kansas  have  been  most  cooi^erative,  I  ::'. 
I  would  like  to  establish  .some  kind  <•: 
record  that  at  lea.st  next  year  in  i  -■ 
budk'et  this  will  be  one  of  the  items  to  t  -■ 
considered,  as  small  as  it  may  bo 

Mr.  McCLELL.^N  Mr  President,  I  e-r. 
only  join  wi:h  the  Senator  :n  h.opin'?  t.r 
situation  next  year  will  permit  the  :•- 
quested  funds  for  that  purpo.se  and  .::  j 
for  other  meritorious  requests  The  Se::- 
ator  appreciates  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  in  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
fiscal  difflculties  we  are  havinp.  There 
are  a  cood  many  projects  and  matters  bc- 
m^  deferred  of  necessity  because  of  t!  e 
budeet  situation, 

1  am  sure  the  Senator's  pro.iect  is  very 
meritorious,  and  next  year  I  feel  there 
will  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  my 
judsment,  to  meet  this  problem  and  prc- 
vide  funds  for  it.  However  I  do  not  th:r..k 
we  can  cet  by  with  an  unbudseted  item 
this  year.  If  we  include  it  in  the  b:ll.  '.v.- 
would  have  to  put  In  others  that  are  i.  jt 
budgeted. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  the  Senator  .o 
aptly  said,  out  fiscal  crisis  Is  severe  a:.d 
sharp.  I  understand  the  pressure  under 
which  the  committee  Is  opcratin;i.  A!.-i. 
I  know  the  bud-et  did  not  include  this 
Item,  which  would  mean  $70,000  a  year 
above  the  bud^tet. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  I  know  that  creates 
a  problem  '.vith  the  House,  even  thourh 
the  matter  prevailed  in  the  Senate.  I 
know  the  pressures  under  which  the  Sen- 
ator operates. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  We  l^.ave  put  in  two 
or  three  Items  tiot  Included  In  the  Hou.se 
bill.  Ix'cause  of  legislation  enacted,  which 
the  Hou.se  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
consider.  For  insUnce.  I  refer  to  t!ie 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act.  We  Included  an  appropriation  for 
$69  million  for  that  purpose  which  the 
HoLLse  thd  not  have  an  opportunity  1 ) 
consider.  Then  there  is  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, which  amounts  to  $126.- 
500,000 — $119,800,000  for  ship  construc- 
tion and  $6,700,000  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Overall,  we  have  not  included  any  un- 
bud^'eted  projects  on  which  to  po  back  to 
the  House.  We  could  not  sustain  them  if 
we  did. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  been  flying  In 
these  mountains  for  22  or  23  years  now, 
.md  the  situation  does  become  critical.  I 
^ee  the  Senatxjr  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcalf]  in  the  Chamber.  The  problem 
of  weather  reporting  in  our  mountain 
area  over  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain 
ch.ain  is  extremely  difficult.  We  do  not 
uave  adequate  information  for  fore- 
castina:  or  even  up-to-date,  pertinent 
weather  reports  so  that  one  will  know 
what  the  weather  is  ^olng  to  be  5  miles 
lurtiier  on.  We  do  not  have  sufficient  or 
.idequate  weather  stations. 

Mr.  McCI-ELLAN.  The  situation  is  not 
a  local  problem:  it  is  a  national  problem. 
Most  of  us  fly  around  the  country  from 
time  to  time.  The  situation  is  not  some- 
thing applicable  only  to  citizens  of  the 
.'Senator's  State.  The  situation  applies  to 
the  entire  traveling  public  in  air  trans- 
portation. The  Item  is  needed  and  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  set  to  it  next  year. 
Mr  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
.Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
l)letclv  concur  in  the  statement  of  the 
.Senator  from  Colorado  about  the  need 
lor  further  weather  reporting  in  our 
sparsely  populated  areas.  This  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  concern  in  our  area  but  it  is 
also  a  matter  of  national  concern.  I  hope 
there  will  be  a  continued  interest. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  join  my  colleagues 
m  urcing  that  the  budget  include  the 
iiem  in  its  recommendations  next  year 
ijccausc.  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  accommodating  local  people,  or  only 
line  State,  or  just  one  region.  It  would 
jirovide  a  benefit  and  a  reassurance  of 
.-afety  to  people  m  all  States  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Weather  reporting  in 
Montana.  Colorado,  or  Arizona  is  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  pilot  who  flies  there 
!rom  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  or  Los 
.Angeles. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  also  concerns  the 

passenger. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Sometimes  we  all  have 
M  be  passengers. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  chaii-man 
the  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  in  1967  we 
i)a&se<i  an  authorization  for  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  which  I  think  the  Con- 
gress felt  was  a  long  step  forward  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  activities. 

I  hope,  and  I  would  like  to  be  assured. 
that  the  $300,000  is  enough  to  launch  this 
project  satisfactorily,  because  we  secured 
the  aid  of  ex-Justice  Tom  Clark  to  head 
up  the  Center  and  to  start  it  off.  This  is 
an  exciting  program  which  may  save 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars,  as 
far  as  the  administration  of  Federal 
coui'ts  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Justice  Clark  came 
;o  see  me  and  talked  to  me  in  person 
about  this  matter.  I  pledged  him  my 
.  upport.  I  think  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
and  meritorious  program  and  project.  I 
t  jid  him  at  the  time  that  the  committee 

".ould  not  feel  like  appropriating  the 
:  111  amount  at  this  time  because  it  would 
l>e  only  10  months,  or  9  months,  by  the 
time  the  money  is  available  for  three- 


quarters  of  the  year  before  another  ap- 
propriation -will  be  available.  As  I  recall. 
I  recommended  to  the  subcommittee 
$300,000.  When  the  subcommittee  voted 
on  it.  It  voted  $250,000.  During  the  con- 
sideration by  the  full  committee,  some- 
one suggested  $350,000.  It  was  my  recol- 
lection they  finally  compromised  on 
$300,000.  That  is  not  in  the  House  bill 
now.  We  are  going  to  the  Ho'ase  with 
this. 

Mr.  METCALF,  I  understand. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  will  be  other 
instances  in  connection  with  this  appro- 
priation bill  where  we  will  look  them  in 
the  eye  and  say.  "We  have  put  a  larger 
amount  in  here  to  pet  a  compromise  or 
cut.  We  have  done  wiiat  we  thought  was 
right  and  prudent  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

I    think    that   the    $300,000    will    fiive 
them  ample  money  to  get  the  job  started. 
Mr.  METCALF,  I  completely  concur. 
That  is  what  I  wanted  the  Senator  to 
tell  me.  that  he  felt  this  is  cnousjh  money 
to  launch  this  very  important  project. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  It  is. 
Mr.  METCALF.  But  not  an  Item  just 
to  put  up  and  hang  up  so  that  Lhe  House 
can  get  the  opportunity  to  cut  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Lt  t  me  iK)int  out  to 
the  Senator  that  m  this  request,  the 
$538,000  budget,  S  140.000  of  it  is  for  con- 
tractual research  studies,  private  agen- 
cies, or  persons,  or  Government  activi- 
ties, on  a  reimbursable  basis.  Tliat  is 
$140,000  for  research. 

Then  we  have  S170.000  for  education 
and  training  programs  for  judicial 
courses,  and  .so  forth.  We  can  take  off 
some  of  tnat.  They  do  not  have  to  do 
all  of  that  at  once. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Surely. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  am  therefore  con- 
fident that  there  are  ample  funds  here 
now  to  make  a  pood  start, 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  am  deliiihtcd  to  licar 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  tell  me  that, 
I  see  in  this  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  save  a  ?reat  deal  of  money 
and  to  streamline  the  whole  adminis- 
trative procedure  in  the  Federal  courts, 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  feel  that  we  are 
fortunate  that  Justice  Clark  is  inter- 
ested in  this,  is  heading  the  program, 
getting  it  organized,  and  is  giving  his 
time  and  effort  to  it, 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  completely  concur. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  I  think  he  is  quite 
capable  to  take  over  the  i.i'ocn-'m.  make 
it  work,  and  make  it  .successful. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Prisident, 
there  are  five  or  six  amendments  at  the 
desk,  about  which  notice  has  been  duly 
given  for  the  suspension  of  the  rule:  and 
I  should  like  to  call  these  up  in  their 
order,  one  at  a  time,  at  least. 

First  is  amendment  No.  902.  v.hich 
I  should  like  to  have  reported  and  have 
the  Record  reflect  that  due  notice  was 

given  under  the  rule.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas that  the  last  committee  amend- 
ment should  be  reported  first. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  amendment 
will  be  voted  on  last,  and  I  was  going  to 
defer    that   amendment    because    there 


will  be  some  debate  on  it.  Tliere  Ls  con- 
troversy on  the  others.  I  should  like  to 
leave  that  amendment  to  the  last,  if 
that  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  Let  us  proceed  with  the  non- 
controversial  amendments  and  pet  them 
agreed  to.  and  then  we  can  take  up  the 
controversial  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Will  the 
Senator  from  Arkan,sas  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  .set  a.side  that  amend- 
ment temporarily? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  temporarily  to  set 
aside  the  amendment  relating  to  ex- 
penditure limitations,  which  is  .section 
706,  so  that  we  can  proceed  with  the 
other  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.".MF.NO.ME.NT    NO.    902 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  902  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  „, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  14, 
afl3r  line  3.  insert  the  rollo"vving: 

Pec.  lOG  E\l.s-.niC  appointnicnt.s  &nd  as.'-ipn- 
ru-n'^  to  the  Korcifn  Service  Rp.ser-.'e  In  the 
Department  (<f  Slate  which  expire  ciunnir 
the  current  fiscal  year  may  be  ext^-nded  -.a 
the  discretion  ot  the  Secretary  of  Stale  I'-r 
a  period  of  one  year  lu  uddilion  to  the  ijcriod 
ol  appointaient  iT  UKKipnineiit  otherwi.se 
aiithijnzed. 

Tlie  ITiLSIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.'- 
tion  is  on  aareemg  to  the  amendment 
iNo.  902)  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  amendment  was  aareed  to. 

A.VENDMKNT    NO.    903 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  cnll 
up  my  amendment  'No.  903'  and  i..:: 
that  !t  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ilc 
amcnamcnt  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Legisl.'viive  Clerk.  On  page  28. 
line  IG.  after  the  word  "  including",  insert 
lhe  following:  "purchase  'onei.'". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrceinti  to  the  amend- 
ment I  No.  903'  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  a:-;rced  to. 

,\V.ENDMENT    rc).    SOS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  905  and  a^k  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  -Stated. 

The  Legisl.mive  Clerk.  On  paae  22. 
line  9,  after  the  word  "purchase"  insert 
the  following:  "'for  police-type  use.  with- 
out regard  to  the  general  purchase  price 
hmitation."' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
question  is  on  agreeinc  to  the  amend- 
ment I  No.  905'  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

.AMENDMENT    NO.    P06 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  906)  and  ask 
that  it  be  sUted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32, 
after  line  20.  insert  the  following: 
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■ESEAKCK     \SD    DEVXLOPMENT 

Fur  exp«nii*s  necessary  for  research  de- 
velopment ftibrlcatli.n  and  test  operation 
of  experlmenUl  facilities  .md  equipment; 
collection  Atid  dUsemlnrttlon  '>f  maritime 
technical  and  enRlneerlni?  infurmatK.n 
t.t\idle«  to  improve  water  transportation 
fcvstems;  M  TOO  000  '.o  remain  available  until 
expended,  of  which  »3  40O  000  shall  be  for 
operation  of  the  V -S  Savannah  Provided 
That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  herein 
are  to  be  used  for  a  layiip  of  the  N  S  Savan- 
nah Proiidi-d  further  That  transfers  may 
be  made  to  the  .ipproprlatlons  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  for  Salaries  and  expenses' 
for  administrative  expenses  mot  to  exceed 
$9310001  and  any  such  transfers  shall  be 
without  restard  U>  the  limitation  under  that 
appropriation  on  ihe  .imount  available  for 
such  expenses  P'ondfd  further  That  trans- 
fers may  be  made  from  this  appropriation 
to  the  Vessel  operations  revolving  fund' 
for  losses  resulting  from  expenses  of  experl- 
menutl   ship  ')periitlons 

The  PRESIDING  OP'FICER  Tlie 
question  is  on  iiKieeiiiiit  to  the  amend- 
mefit.iNo  906'  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas 

The  iimendment  was  ngreed  to. 


^MrNtlMINT    NO      SOT 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  iny  amendtnenl  'No  907'  and  ask 
that  It  be  staled 

The  PRESIDING  OfT"ICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  32. 
after  line  6.  insert  the  following: 

SHIP    CONSTRtTTION 

For  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national-defense  features  incident  to 
constrtictlon  of  ships  for  operation  in  for- 
eign commerce  .46  U  S  C  1152.  U54i;  for 
constructlon-dlrterentlal  subsidy  and  cost  of 
national-defense  ieaturee  incident  to  the  re- 
construction and  reconditioning  of  ships  un- 
der title  V  of  rhe  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936. 
as  .imended  i  46  U  3  C  1 154  I.  and  for  acquisi- 
tion of  iLsed  ships  pursuant  to  section  510 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended  46  r  S  C  1 160 1.  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  »1 19,800,000  Provided. 
Thai  transfers  may  be  made  to  the  appro- 
pnation  for  the  cvirrent  fiscal  year  for  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses"  for  administrative  and 
warehouse  expenses  mot  to  exceed  $3  160- 
000)  and  for  reserve  fleet  expenses  (not  to  ex- 
ceed $700,0001.  iUid  any  such  transfers  shall 
be  without  regard  to  lUe-M^Ttatlons  under 
that  .ippropriatlon  on  the  .imounts  available 
for  such  expenses 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President,  as  I  understand  it.  this  is  the 
exact  amount  of  the  budget  request,  is 
that  correct'' 

Mr    McCLELLAN   That  ;s  correct 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  When 
the  authorization  bill  was  tirst  before  the 
Senate,  as  I  recall  it  the  Senate  commit- 
tee asked  for  $230  million? 

Mr  McCLELLAN  It  had  no  authoriza- 
tion at  that  time  Since  then,  the  author- 
ization bill  has  been  (or  S200  million. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  That  Is 
correct  The  oriw;inal  Senate  bill  was  S230 
million  The  House  bill  was  SI  19  million 

Mr  McCLELL.\N.  The  orialnal  Hou.se 
bill  was  two-hundred-and-thirty-.>ume- 
odd-milUon  dollars 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Two- 
hundred  -  and  -  thirty-some-odd-million 
dollars.  But  in  the  Senate  we  adopted  an 
ajnendment  reducing  that  amount  to 
the  exact  budget  figure  of  $119  million, 
but  when  It  came  back  from  conference 


it  had  been  ral.sed  to  $200  million  I 
voted  aKaln.st  the  conference  report  and 
.served  notice  I  would  make  a  htiht  when 
11  came  to  the  floor  if  it  were  increased 
above  the  budget  figure  That  is  too  high 
and  should  b«'  reduced 

I  understand  that  the  committee  has 
reduced  it  from  the  $200  million  obliga- 
tional  authority  to  the  exact  amount  of 
the  budget  request,  which  Is  $119  million 

Mr  McCLELLAN  The  Senator  ha.s 
won  hi.s  tittht  already 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Di-laware  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  cooix^ratlon 

Mr    McCLELLAN    All  light 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  rttfreilni:  to  the  amendment 
No   907"  of  the  Senator  trom  .Arkansas 

Tl^  amendment  was  agreed  to 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  904  and  ask  that 
It  he  staled 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  Bill  Clerk  On  pase  23.  after 
line    13.    mtert    the    following: 

Sec.  207  Invejitlgative  and  other  essentl.il 
positions  which  .ire  hnanced  by  appropria- 
tions in  this  Act  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  which  .ire  detemined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  be  essential  to  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may  be  nlled 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
201  of  Ptibllc  Law  90-364,  and  such  positions 
shall  not  be  Uken  Into  cortslderation  in 
determining  numbers  of  employees  under 
subsection  lai  of  that  section  or  numbers 
of  vacancies  under  subsection  ib)  of  that 
section 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr  Pres- 
ident, on  this  amendment.  I  would  want 
a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  debate  it  at  length 
We  have  already  had  this  same  problem 
with  other  agencies.  On  April  2.  1968. 
the  Senate  passed  a  bill  raising  Uxes  by 
10  ix-rcent  and  providing  for  the  S6  bil- 
lion mandatory  expenditure  reduction 
and  a  rollback  in  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployment to  the  July  1.  1966.  level. 

When  the  bill  (Missed  the  Senate  It 
carried  exemptions  or  proposed  exemp- 
tions for  certain  agencies  from  the  em- 
ployment ceiling— for  Defen.se  EK>part- 
ment.  Post  OfSce  Department.  CIA.  and 
FBI  We  did  not  exempt  them  from  the 
total  computation,  but  the  Senate  bill 
did  spell  out  that  it  was  felt  they  should 
be  in  the  priorities  established  for  the 
agencies  in  that  they  had  spwial  duties 
to  perform  This  same  provision  was  a 
part  of  the  Presidents  Executive  order 
of  September  20.  1966.  at  which  time  he 
placed  a  freeze  on  Federal  employment. 

While  we  did  not  exempt  them  entire- 
ly tlie  Senate  bill  did  uive  them  a  pn- 
ority.  We  provided  that  to  the  extent  the 
agencies  named  did  not  ii.ssume  their 
proportionate  pan  of  the  rollback  in 
Fedeial  employment,  other  agencies 
must  pick  up  the  difference 

When  we  uot  to  conference  it  was  the 
opiirion  of  the  conferees  and  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget.  Mr.  Zwick.  repre- 
senting the  administration,  that  It 
would  be  the  be.st  procedure  to  sinkc  out 
all  exemptions  and  extend  to  the  Budg- 
et Director  the  authority  to  make  cuts 
In  thase   agencies  In  which  he  felt  the 


cuUs  would  result  in  the  least  disruption 
American  jx^ople  We  delegated  to  the 
Budget  Dipctor  ample  authority  to  con- 
fine the  cuts  to  the  overstaffed  agencies 
He  could  expand  employment  in  one 
agency  m  which  he  felt  that  expanded 
employment  was  needed,  but  to  the  ex- 
tent that  cuts  were  not  made  in  those 
agencies  or  that  additional  personnel 
were  assigned  to  tho.se  agencies  b<'yoiui 
their  pre.vnt  levels,  tiien  the  cul.s  must 
be  atxsorbed  el.sewhere 

What  the  Senate  bill  did  was  to  pro- 
vide in  the  law  a  rollback  to  what  Fed- 
eral employment  had  been  in  1966.  which 
wa-s  in  line  with  President  Johnsons 
own  Executive  order  of  Sept<^mber  1966 
at  which  time  lie  said  he  had  enouuh. 
Federal  employees. 

I  cite  one  division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  where  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  employees  can  be  made  withoui 
di.siupting  the  public  .service,  and  that  i-> 
to  remove  from  the  Federal  payroll  those 
13  employees  in  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board. 

Vov  more  than  2  years  the.se  13  em- 
ployees have  been  drawing  .salaries 
reaching  from  $15,000  to  $25,000  per 
year,  yet  the  committee  records  show 
that  duriru,  this  2-year  period  these 
employees  have  not  performed  one  sin- 
gle public  .service  except  to  cash  then 
paychecks  and  Uke  their  vacations. 

If  this  committee  amendment  is  ap- 
proved these  employees  will  be  continued 
on  the  public  payroll.  If  the  committee 
amendment  is  rejected  the  Department 
would  be  forced  to  make  reductions  in 
Its  employment,  and  certainly  this  is  one 
of  the  first  areas  in  which  it  would  start 
The  acceptance  of  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  a  Senate  endorse- 
ment of  the  coritmuation  of  these  drones 
on  the  public  payroll  for  another  12 
months  In  fact,  the  committee  bill  goes 
further— It  allows  them  $15,000  for 
travel  expenses  for  the  next  12  months, 
presumably  on  the  basis  that  they  are 
tired  of  .sitting  aroimd  playing  pinochle 
Surely  the  Senate  will  not  condone 
such  extravagance.  This  agency  .should 
be  abolished. 

Since  the  Senate  acted  on  the  tax  bill 
in  April  a  majority  of  the  Congress — un- 
wLsely.  in  my  opinion — has  exempted 
from  the  expenditure  cuts  the  TVA.  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  and  the 
Post  Office  Department  plus  an  exemp- 
tion for  all  public  works  projects.  Now  it 
IS  proposed  to  exempt  the  FBI.  Appar- 
ently the  Senate  is  going  down  the  line 
and  exempt  all  the  agencies,  one  by  one. 
from  having  to  absorb  any  cuts,  and  also 
exempt  them  from  having  to  reduce  their 
payrolls. 

I  think  Congress  is  making  a  mistake 
when  It  exempts  these  agencies  one  by 
one  from  assuming  their  part  of  the  pay- 
roll cut  I  am  confident  that  once  these 
exemptions  are  approved  we  are  going  to 
find  the  public  payroll  spiraling  to  new 
heit-hts  on  the  eve  of  the  1968  election. 
We  see  this  kind  of  payroll  padding  eveo' 
time  we  approach  an  election,  particu- 
larly a  national  election. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  pay  an  extra  10 -per- 
cent tax,  in  my  opinion  Congress  cannot 
justify  asking  them  at  the  same  time  to 
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underwrite  the  cost  of  an  ever-expand- 
ing bureaucracy. 

Both  Congress  and  the  administration 
iTomtsed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  Govem- 
:nent  when  we  raised  taxes. 

I  respect  the  work  the  FBI  is  doing, 
Ijut  the  Budget  Director  has  ample  au- 
ihority  to  exempt  that  agency  to  the 
( xtent  he  thinks  is  necessary  and  to 
make  the  cuts  in  some  overstaffed 
agency,  such  as  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  Surely,  we  have  an  over- 
supply  of  public  employees.  President 
Johnson  In  December  1965  said  he  had 
25.000  more  employees  in  Government 
than  he  needed  and  w  as  going  to  cut  the 
number  from  the  Federal  payroll.  Since 
that  time,  instead  of  cutting  back,  the 
President  has  added  about  400,000  em- 
ployees to  the  payroll.  Sometime,  some- 
day, the  taxpayers  are  poing  to  rise  and 
say  they  have  had  enough. 

I  hope  this  exemption  will  be  rejected 
by  the  Senate.  I  shall  be  asking  for  a 
rix"ord  vote  on  it. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
think  I  share  in  full  measure  the  concern 
i)t     my     distinguished     colleague     from 
Dt^laware  retiarding   the   fiscal  problem 
that  confronts  us.   I.   loo,   think   there 
hould  be  reductions,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported the  overall  proposal  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  $6  billion  in  expenditure.  I  think 
that  amount  of  reduction  can  be  made. 
and  in  many  areas  I  would  perfectly  will- 
ing to  leave  to  the  .iudcment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budpret  the  places  where  the 
cuts  may  be  made,  and  leave  it  entirely 
10  his  discretion.  But.  Mr.  President,  this 
i.;  a  different  agency  from  what  we  nor- 
mally term  a  bureau  or  a  bureaucratic 
istablishment.  This  is  a  law  enforcement 
asency,    the    greatest,   the   largest,   the 
strongest  that  we  have  in  this  Nation. 
It  is  upon  its  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
that  we  must  depend  to  a  great  measure 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  safety  of 
:he  public  and  the  freedom  of  our  people 
liom  the  imposition  of  crimes  of  violence 
.0  often  visited  upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  say  that 
'.he  force  they  have  today  is  nedeed,  I  am 
not  going,  by  my  vote,  to  deny  the  per- 
sonnel they  say  is  required  to  try  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  this  country. 
Never  since  the  Civil  War  has  there  been 
such  dissension,  such  strife,  such  turmoil, 
such  turbulence,  such  threats  of  violence, 
even  of  anarchy,  as  we  face  in  this  coun- 
try  today.  This  is  the  wrong  time  to  start 
weakening  the  forces  of  the  agency  upon 
which  we  must  depend  for  protection,  for 
the  security  of  our  country  and  our  peo- 
l)le  in  this  period  of  great  unrest  and 
almost  open  revolt. 

I  have  voted  to  cut  a  lot  of  the  ex- 
penditures for  which  appropriations 
could  be  deferred.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  law  enforcement  establishment 
of  our  country.  I  have  fought  many  times 
against  some  ix)licies.  I  have  protested 
some  of  its  actions,  and  I  still  do.  But  I 
do  not  propose  to  weaken  it  in  this  pe- 
riod of  crisis  by  withholding  from  It 
funds  that  are  needed  to  pay  the  per- 
sonnel required  to  try  to  insure  the  in- 


ternal security  of  our  Nation.  It  would 
be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent.to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  statement  from  the  Federal  Buieau  of 
Investigation.  I  had  a  cover  letter  for 
this  statement,  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  report  of  the  committee.  I 
believe.  I  think  I  made  it  a  part  of  the 
repoit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  be  incorporated  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment •ft-as  ordered  to  be  t.rinU^d  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Federal  Dure.m;  tiF  iNVF.srir.ATioN. 
July  2G,  1968 


Amendment  No  £104  to  H  R  175-22.  innking 
appropriations  for  tlic  Dt-p.iruiients  of  Suite. 
Justice,  und  Commcrcp.  the  Juduiary.  and 
related  agencies  lor  liie  Usc^il  year  ending 
June  30.  1969,  pertains  to  Uie  personnel  re- 
duction provisions  <f  Pviblic  Law  90  3G4.  .ip- 
l)roved  June  28.  19G8.  m.sofar  as  it  applies  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Ihe  amendment  provides  that  investiga- 
tive and  other  essential  positions  which  are 
linanced  by  appropriation.?  lu  tills  Act  lor 
llie  FBI  wliich  are  determined  by  the  Direr- 
tor  of  the  FBI  to  be  essential  to  ihe  opera- 
tions of  that  Bureau  may  be  tilled  -vlthout 
r.'^ard  to  the  pro-,  isiun.s  ol  .section  -01  of 
i'ublic  Law  90-364. 

The  per.sonnel  rcdu,' tion  provi.'^^ion  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-364  v.ould,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
bring  about  a  rlra-sllc  reduction  of  959  em- 
ployees in  tlie  FBI's  alre.idy  limited  stafl.  The 
Ijcrronncl  rccUuiioa  i)rov!sion  is  not  soundly 
Ixised  for  i.pplication  to  the  FBI  when  it  is 
considered  liiat  the  work  and  responsibili- 
ties of  Ihnt  Bureau  h.-.ve  been  on  the  increase 
since  1966  and  its  work  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue its  upward  climb  In  this  regard,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  said  that  a  reduction  of  the  size 
indicated  would  be  devasuating  Insofar  as  the 
work  of  the  FBI  is  concerned  and  would 
seriously  Impair  its  important  work. 

The  field  investigative  work  of  the  FBI. 
for  example,  has  been  en  the  Increase  for  a 
number  of  years.  During  the  fiscal  year  1966 
it  received  a  total  of  718.850  investigative 
matters.  Bv  1968  this  had  mounted  to  820,. 
830.  Its  Increasing  work  has  pushed  Us  pend- 
ing volumes  to  the  present  unprecedented 
level  of  some  177.000  investigative  matters, 
representing  an  average  r.sslgnment  of  over 
30  matters  for  each  member  of  Its  field  in- 
vestigative staff.  In  contrast,  the  pending 
volume  at  the  close  of  the  1966  fiscal  year 
stood  at  139.128  matters  and  an  average  as- 
signment ct  25  matters.  The  current  average 
asstr;nment  of  over  30  matters  is  too  high,  but 
it  has  risen  to  this  level  even  though  the 
overtime  service  of  the  special  agent  ."taff  cf 
the  FBI  Is.  and  has  been,  running  over  two 
and  one-half  hours  every  workday. 

In  addition  to  its  highly  Important  work 
of  combatting  and  ferreting  out  subversive 
activities  Inimical  to  our  country,  it  Is  nec- 
essary that  the  FBI  follow  on  the  many  dem- 
onstrations and  the  like  occurring  through- 
out the  country  and  this  is  placing  tremen- 
dous demands  on  its  staff.  In  this  regard. 
over  2.100  of  its  special  agent  staff  during 
June,  1968.  had  to  devote  some  time  to  civil 
rights  work  and  It  approached  3.500  during 
April,  1968,  Immediately  following  the  mur- 
der of  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  In  contrast. 
less  than  1.300  a  month  were  required  to 
devote  time  to  this  type  of  work  during  the 
months  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1966. 

The  FBI  has  made  substantial  Inroads 
against  the  organized  criminal  element.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1966  there  were  142  con- 
victions of  hoodlum,  gambling  and  vice  fig- 
ures resulting  from  FBI  Investigation.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1967  this  rose  to  197  con- 


victions with  330  other  Individuals  awaiting 
prosecution  at  the  close  of  that  fiscal  year. 
During  1968  the  FBI's  drive  resulted  in  the 
conviction  of  281  iiullviduals  and.  m  addl- 
tUiU.  675  otliers  v,ere  awaiting  trial  as  of 
June  30.  lOGS. 

To  maintain  and  increase  its  luomenium 
in  this  vital  artu  r.'quires  an  lncrea.sing 
;;mount  of  nianpovver  The  President,  the 
C'ongreiis  and  the  ntl/ens  of  this  country 
arc  vitally  concerned  that  tlurc  be  no  letup 
in  the  fight  against  crime  Ihe  President  has 
placed  great  unpha.^is  on  thi.s  p^int  and  the 
determinalum  of  the  Government  to  do  all 
that  it  can  in  this  area  is  rcfiected  In  the 
new  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  o<  K»68  which,  among  other  thinps.  great- 
ly ir.rre.ises  ihe  FBI's  iraininu  respon.siblH- 
ties  on  behalf  of  local  law  enforcement  This, 
of  course,  requiros  additional  luanpowcr.  not 
a^^uiback  of  it. 

In  addition  to  t'..e  FBI's  widesprcid  inves- 
tigative work.  Its  name  and  fingerprint  ciieck 
work  along  with  the  scientific  exajnination 
work  of  the  FBI  Laboratory  1-ave  reached 
very  l.lpli  Icvel.s.  lUj  Identification  Division, 
which  lirt.s  seen  Wj^  fingerprint  file  cmw  frv>m 
nearly  180  000,000  fingerprint  cards  at  the 
cio.se  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  to  over  188  000  000 
by  June  30,  1968.  is  the  Nation's  cenlrali/ed 
Imgerprint  file  It  serves  all  l.iw  enforcement 
and  l.s  vit.al  tj  the  Nation's  fight  on  crime  as 
evidenced  by  tlie  record  liitrh  31  404  fugilivo.i 
identified  through  finpfri)nntE  during  the 
fi.scal  year  1968.  which  t>  a  tremendous  jump 
from  the  22,GI4  identified  in  the  fi.scal  year 
1966. 

Along  the  same  line,  the  FBI's  centralized 
Record  Banch  is  not  only  the  vital  cog  m 
correlatine  its  ov^'n  investigative  eilorus.  l.ut 
It.-;  na.-ne  check  tervlce  is  widely  uliU/.ed  and 
depended  upon  by  a  large  number  of  oUier 
Federal  agencies  in  assisting  them  in  carry- 
ing out  their  re.'^ponsibilities.  Name  checks 
dul-ing  the  fiscal  year  1966  were  a  little  over 
2.400,000  while  during  the  fi.scal  year  ju.st 
concluded  the  volume  exceeded  2  800.000. 

The  same  situation  exltts  in  regard  vo  tlie 
.services  of  the  FBI  Laboratory  which  was 
called  upon  to  handle  an  lUl-time  high  of 
342.690  scientific  examinations  during  the 
fiscal  vear  19S8  In  contrast,  for  the  year 
ending"  June  30.  1966.  the  volume  w.as  only 
284.304.  II.S  services  are  utilized  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  from  every  state. 

The  FBI  mu.it  have  an  adequate  sUiff  to 
promptly  r.nd  property  handle  all  of  the 
service-type  work  which  is  so  widely  utilized 
and  depended  upon. 

With  the  FBI  being  confronted  with  .sliarp- 
ly  Increasing  work  and  growing  responsibili- 
ties, the  personnel  reduction  provisions  im- 
posed by  Public  Law  90-364  will  place  in  it  an 
untenable  position  m  respect  to  carrying  out 
its  widespread  duties,  all  of  which  are  fixed 
by  statute  or  executive  order  and  involve 
matters  of  the  highest  national  priority. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  approved. 
I  have  much  confidence  in  Mr.  Hoover. 
I  believe  he  knows  the  urgency  and  ne- 
cessity for  all  reasonable  economies  that 
we  can  effectuate  at  this  time,  and  still 
maintain  and  support  the  nece.ssai-y 
processes  of  Government. 

This  will  permit  him  to  reduce  his 
personnel  whenever  he  can  do  it.  but  I 
do  not  want  to  compel  liim  to  reduce 
where  he  should  not;  and  I  hope  t'nis 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Did  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wanted  a  rollcall  vote? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  will 
have  to  request  a  quorum  call  to  get  a 
sufficient  second. 
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Mr  BAYH  Mr  Presldp.it  I  coriRrat- 
ulatp  my  colleawuf  and  fellow  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciar>'  Mr 
McClellan  :  on  the  amendment  he  has 
proposed  I  suppose  at  this  time,  when 
all  of  us  are  looking  for  ways  to  tieht^n 
our  belts  and  make  the  Federal  tax  dol- 
lar :,'o  fartiier  this  is  not  a  popular 
amendment .  but  W  offer  unpopular 
amer.dnunts  :s  not  uncharacteristic  of 
the  dlstlni^ul.^hed  Senator  from  Arkansas 
1  he  Senator  and  I  have  not  always 
been  on  the  .>ame  side  of  evei-y  issue  but 
I  sugirest  that  Members  of  this  body 
would  have  to  look  lonR  and  hard  to  find 
anyone  else  approaching  the  degree  of 
energy  and  the  caliber  of  investigative 
thoroughness  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  brouaht  to  bear  in  trying  to 
focus  the  wlute  heat  of  publicity  on  the 
wrongdoers  in  this  country 

For  that  reason.  I  support  his  efforts. 
Later  I  .shall  offer  an  amendment  in  my 
own  behalf,  which  will  point  out  the 
neefl.  In  my  judgment,  to  provide  for  the 
nilinS  of  vacancies  which  have  been  au- 
thorized and  presently  exist  in  one  other 
important  area:  namely,  .he  offices  of 
the  US.  attorneys  throughout  this 
cour.try 

.\fter  talking  recently  to  many  of  my 
con.stituents,  I  must  say  that  high  on 
their  list  of  priority  problems  is  the  effort 
that  this  country  needs  to  make  to  ti-y 
to  do  a  better  job  of  enforcing  our  laws, 
to  say  plainly  to  those  who  attempt  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  that 
this  IS  not  the  way  problems  are  solved 
in  the  United  States,  that  there  are  crit- 
ical problems  which  need  to  be  solved, 
but  that  violence  shall  not  be  lawful, 
and  that  lawf.il  solutions  are  the  only 
kind  the  Nation  should  tolerate 

If  other  Members  of  this  body  share 
this  feeling— which  it  seems  to  me  they 
do  as  evidenced  by  ih.e  fact  that  they 
adopted  another  measure  which  bears 
the  trademark  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, after  debating  it  at  -;reat  length. 
makint:  a  major  effort  to  place  the  re- 
sources of  this  country  behind  effective 
law  enforcement — it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  totally  inconsistent,  after  filling  the 
jails  with  law  violators,  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  FBI  and  the  prosecuting  officers 
of  this  countr>' 

District  attorneys  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  those 
who  are  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice 
get  justice,  whatever  that  might  be. 
whether  they  are  to  be  prosecuted  or 
permitted  to  return  to  freedom  I  believe 
we  are  asking  for  trouble.  Mr  President, 
if  the  US.  attorneys'  offices  are  not  pro- 
vided the  resources  necessary  to  expedite 
the  tremendous  caseload  now  before 
them  If  the  Senator  from  .Arkansas  will 
permit  me,  I  Aish  to  refer  briefly  at  this 
time  to  some  of  the  key  statistics.  There 
IS  no  need  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  these 
facts,  but  there  are  some  very  dramatic 
figures  portainiii'-;  to  this. 

F;:  St,  I  remind  the  Senate  of  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  Januai-y  17  of  this  year.  when,  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  he  asked  for  funds 
to  add  immediately  100  assistant  US 
attorneys,  throughout  the  land,  to  help 
pro.secute  violations  of  the  criminal  laws 
In  this  connection  the  President  said 


We  have  Increa.sed  our  Judiciary  by  40  per- 
cent, but  we  have  increased  <iur  prosecutors 
by  16.  and  the  dorket.8  are  full  of  ca.ses  be- 
cavise  we  do  not  have  as-slstant  district  .it- 
torneys  to  go  in  before  the  Feder.il  judge 
.itid  Imndle  them  And  we  st.trt  these  young 
l.iwyers  ut  »8  200  ii  year  .\nd  •-lie  docket  is 
ckigged  berause  we  do  n<i  liave  .mthorlty 
to  hire  more  of  them,  and  I  ask  this  Congress 
for  a\ithorlty  to  hire  TOO  more  These  young 
men  will  give  special  attention  to  this  drug 
.ibiise     too 

On  February  28  of  this  year,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
which,  as  we  know,  is  comprised  of  the 
chief  judues  of  the  11  Frderal  judicial 
circuits  and  a  district  judge  from  each 
circuit,  formally  endorsed  the  propo.sal 
ui  add  100  more  Federal  pro.secutors.  and 
observed  that  orderly  prosecution  is  de- 
pendent upon  adequate  staff  to  assure 
iireater  rapidity  in   handling  ca.ses 

Thus,  the  top  judicial  officials  of  this 
land  recognize  the  need  to  fill  :he  vacan- 
cies The  concern  of  the  President  and 
the  judlciaiy  was  occasioned  by  the  fol- 
lowing fact.s — and  I  want  these  facts  to 
aonear  m  the  Recoro.  because  they  speak 
for  lliem.selves 

From  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1961 
to  the  end  of  fi.scal  year  1967.  the  number 
of  criminal  cases  awaiting  trial  m  Fed- 
eral courts  has  increased  by  100  per- 
cent, and  the  number  of  criminal  and 
civil  appeals  m  Federal  courts  involving 
the  Government  has  mcreased  by  more 
than  100  percent 

The  number  of  pleadings  filid  in  Fed- 
eral courts  by  per.sons  m  connection  with 
attacking  the  legality  of  their  confine- 
ment has  increa.sed  by  125  percent. 

The  number  of  Federal  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings conducted  by  assistant  district 
attorneys  has  increased  by   79  percent 

The  number  of  hours  spent  in  court 
by  Federal  prosecutors  has  increased  by 
100  percent. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1967.  more 
Federal  law  enforcement  agents  were 
assigned  to  criminal  investigative  work 
than  ever  before,  and  the  number  of 
cases  Involvim^  potential  F"txleral  law 
violations  which  they  and  the  public 
presented  to  the  U  S  attorneys'  office 
for  determinatKJii  whether  or  not  to 
prosecute  had  reached  a  record  hu'h  of 
more    than    132.000. 

From  fiscal  1961  to  fiscal  1967,  the 
US  attorneys  have  increased  their  at- 
torney staffs  by  only  16  percent,  to  a 
total  of  710  in  the  93  Federal  judicial 
districts. 

During  fiscal  year  1967.  the  US.  attor- 
neys' offices  required  $21  mllllo:i  to  oper- 
ate, but  they  also  collected  $80  million  for 
the  Government.  That  is  pretty  t;ood  re- 
turn on  the  investment,  I  would  say — $1 
invested  for  every  $4  collected  for  our  tax 
coffers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  legislative  record, 
to  see  what  the  history  is. 

On  May  28  of  this  year,  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  appropriated  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  1969, 
providing  for  an  additional — let  me 
emphasize,  an  additional — 50  assistant 
U  S.  attorneys  and  50  additional  clerical 
positions,  to  deal  with  the  j;  rowing 
criminal  and  civil  rights  work  of  the 
U  .S.  attorneys'  offices. 


A  few  days  ago  on  July  25  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  recommended 
that  more  funds  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  than  the  House  had  allowed 
to  permit  the  hiring  of  100  more  at- 
torneys and  clerks  for  fiscal   1969. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  quote  from  the  committee 
report,  which  stated : 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
additional  [XTSonnel  Is  necessary  in  order  for 
the  offices  of  the  U  S  attorneys  to  mfnc 
adequately  cope  with  the  increasing  work- 
loads in  'he  prosecution  of  Federal  crimps 
and  to  more  iidequately  meet  the  major  rc- 
^ponslbllltles  of  tliese  atflces 

The  committee  concurred  with  the 
House  in  allowing  the  Federal  Bureau  ut 
Investigation  128  more  agents  to  cojx 
with  the  Buieau'.s  increased  volume  ol 
work 

Mr.  Pii'sident.  I  could  go  on  for  some 
tune  to  cite  other  impre:.slve  statistics, 
but  they  all  would  show  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  only:  that  is.  that  the  in- 
creased burden  on  our  law  enforcement 
officials  hius  skyrocketed  tremendously 
I  do  not  .see  how  we  can  .stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  beat  our  chest.^ 
about  the  need  to  have  bett-er  law  en- 
fiucenu-nt  and  at  the  same  time  refus. 
to  '-ive  thu.se  charged  with  that  respon- 
sibility the  tools  and  the  manpower  thi  v 
need  to  do  the  .lob  our  citizens  demand 

Mr  President,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
con.scientious  desire  of  our  colleague,  th. 
.senior  Senator  from  Delaware,  to  try  to 
tighten  our  lx>!ts  I  .salute  him  for  that 
If  the  Senator  will  recall  the  record 
there  have  been  .several  times  in  the 
liast  2  or  3  months  that  I  have  joined 
with  him  in  that  laudable  purpose. 

One  of  the  most  recent  times  we  went 
down  m  defeat  together  concerned  the 
etToit  he  made — which  was  not  his  fn.si 
,>tYort — to  try  to  do  .something  about  the 
tremendous  outlay  on  farm  .subsidies 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  only  un- 
conscionable, but  also  will  not  do  the 
uib 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
01  the  Senator  to  show  him  that  we  have 
common  ground  in  our  effort  to  try  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  do  .something  to 
diminish,  decrease,  and.  hopefully,  ulti- 
mately climmat<?  the  deficit  which  exisus 
in  the  f.scal  affairs  of  our  Governineni 
today  But  again  let  me  .suggest  that 
the  old  .saying  that  it  Is  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  would  be  an  under- 
statement  as  applied   to  this  situation 

It  is  wrong  to  think  that  dollars  would 
be  saved  by  tying  the  liand.-^  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investit;ation  and  the 
United  states  district  attorney's  offices 
We  would  be  just  compounding  the  prob- 
lem, and  we  would  have  to  pay  the  price 
in  the  streets 

So.  with  that  in  mind.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
.sUted  It  IS  a  relatively  brief  amend- 
ment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tin 
amendment  to  the  McCIcllan  lunend- 
ment  will  be  staled. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  1,  line 
6  of  the  McClellan  amendment,  after 
the  word  "Investigation"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing ".^nd  authorized  positions  in  the 
offices  of  the  United  States  Attorneys  ". 
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Mr.  ■WXLLLA.MS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  is  one  amendment  pending. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  says  he  is  Interested 
in  law  and  order.  I,  too,  am  interested  in 
law  and  order,  as  much  as  any  Senator  is. 
However.  I  point  out  that  we  do  not 
necessarily  restore  law  and  order  in  our 
country  by  appropriating  money  or  by 
appointing  more  law  officers. 

What  we  need  is  more  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  already  in  office  and  recognition 
on  the  part  of  those  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  as  well  as  in  the  courts  that 
the  victims  of  the  criminal  have  rights 
also.  Is  is  the  administration's  tendency 
to  coddle  these  criminals  that  is  respon- 
,Mble  for  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order 
more  than  the  lack  of  law  officers. 

That  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  law  enforcement  officers  in  this  coun- 
try liave  been  increased  time  and  time 
again,  yet  crime  keeps  increasing,  too. 

The  failure  to  prosecute  or  sentence 
the  criminal  when  caught  leaves  him  to 
nrey  on  society. 

I  call  attention  further  to  the  fact 
that  as  far  as  the  need  for  more  U.S. 
attorneys  are  concerned,  they  are  not  af- 
fected one  iota  by  section  201.  That  sec- 
tion specifically  exempted  all  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  They  are  not 
counted  in  the  tabulation  at  all.  They 
were  not  coimted  before,  and  they  are 
not  coimted  now.  The  employees  in  those 
offices  could  be  affected,  but  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  has  ample  authority  un- 
der the  law  to  a.ssign  to  them  any  em- 
ployees they  need. 

I  realize  there  are  those  on  the  other 
>ide  of  the  aisle  who  have  no  confidence 
in  the  Director  of  the  Budget  or  the 
President  for  having  enough  interest  in 
law  enforcement  officers  to  make  these 
.assignments. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  defend  the  John- 
son administration.  President  Johnson  is 
against  cutting  expenditures,  and  he  is 
threatening  to  make  these  cuts  in  the 
most  sensitive  areas:  for  example,  in  law 
enforcement,  air  safety,  and  the  postal 
.service. 

All  we  hear  about  are  cutbacks  in  the 
most  essential  services.  I  have  yet  to 
hear  one  bureaucrat  come  forward  and 
say:  "We  have  an  agency  here  that  can 
be  cut  back." 

Mr.  McCLELiLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
prevent  them  from  cutting  in  these  es- 
.-cniial  areas  by  these  provisions,  they 
would  then  have  to  go  to  the  other  areas 
to  uct  the  S6  billion.  So  I  think  we  have 
a  duty  and  a  responsibility  to  protect 
that  part  which  we  think  must  have 
priority. 

Let   us   do   that   here  and   meet  our 
responsibility. 

We  have  already  put  the  burden  on 
them  and  imposed  on  them  the  require- 
ment to  make  a  $6  billion  reduction.  So 
•  hey  will  have  to  go  to  the  other  agencies 
where  there  is  less  priority  in  order  to 
make  the  cut. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    The 


Senator  Is  speaking  of  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  cut,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  next  amendment. 

Section  706  of  the  bill  deals  with  the 
$6  billion  figure.  The  pending  amend- 
ment deals  with  an  exemption  from  any 
reductions  in  the  civilian  payroll. 

Tlie  Senate  has  already  exempted 
from  the  employment  cutback  over  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  employees. 

The  committee  amendment  does  not 
require,  as  did  the  original  bill,  that 
there  be  an  overall  rollback  or  that  to 
the  extent  that  the  cuts  were  not  made 
in  agency  A  they  would  have  to  be  made 
in  agency  B. 

This  amendment,  if  approved,  is  a 
wide-open  exemption  to  the  extent  they 
do  not  absorb  any  cut  they  are  exempt. 
When  we  passed  this  measure  in  Con- 
gress we  went  on  record  as  demanding 
a  rollback  in  Federal  employment.  If 
there  are  those  who  have  changed  their 
minds,  then  I  respect  their  position:  but 
go  ahead  and  repeal  the  law.  But  I  must 
respectfully  suggest  that  in  the  months 
to  come  as  Federal  employment  statistics 
come  out  at  the  end  of  each  month 
showing  the  renewed  increases — and 
there  will  be  increases  from  month  to 
month,  those  individuals  should  go  back 
to  their  constituents  and  politely  tell 
them  that  they  have  changed  their 
minds  and  decided  that  they  could  not 
roll  back  the  Federal  employment  or  cut 
expenditures. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American  tax- 
payers can  afford  to  pad  the  payroll 
any  more  than  it  is  already  padded,  and 
I  shall  vote  against  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  law  that  would  prevent  the  President 
or  the  Director  of  the  Budget  or  the  head 
of  any  executive  agency  from  applying 
the  cuts,  both  in  dollars  and  personnel, 
to  the  least  essential  services? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  only 
is  there  no  law  that  would  prevent  it  but 
the  law  specifically  instructs  him  so  to  do. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  No  act  of  Congress  is 
needed  in  order  for  the  executive  branch 
to  give  the  highest  priority  to  the  most 
essential  services? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  at 
all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  hamper  the  process  by 
amending  it  away,  because  as  I  under- 
stand our  action  in  connection  with  the 
Post  Office,  not  only  did  the  Senate  vote 
to  exempt  the  Post  Office  from  certain 
parts  of  the  economy  programs,  but  the 
Senate  also  turned  down  an  amendment 
which  would  have  provided  that  those 
cuts  be  made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  So  what  was  done  in  tlie 
Post  Office  vote  was  that  we  took  away 
part  of  the  economy  program. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  That  is  exactly 
what  is  provided  now  in  this  proposal, 
because  it  specifically  spells  out  that 
such  additional  employees  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration   in   determin- 


ing the  number  of  employees  under  sub- 
.section  ia>  or  the  number  of  employees 
under  subsection  i  b » . 

It  .says  they  shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  original  bill  that  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  provided  that  to  the  extent 
one  agency  did  not  make  cuts  another 
agency  would  be  required  to  make  up 
the  difference. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  is  making  a 
mistake  if  it  proceeds  to  go  down  the 
line  and  exempt  the  agencies  one  by  one. 
I  realize  that  an  appealing  argument 
can  be  made  about  the  need  to  re- 
^tore  law  and  order.  Certainly  we  need 
more  rigid  enforcement  rather  than  so 
much  pity  lor  criminals. 

An  excellent  argument  was  made  th,-,t 
they  do  not  want  to  close  down  all  the 
Ijost  offices,  and  we  operated  under  that 
threat  a  few  days  ago.  Just  last  week 
they  threatened  to  shut  down  all  the 
control  lowers,  and  all  the  air  safety 
would  cease.  Then  we  were  told,  the 
TVA  was  going  to  be  .shut  down  unless 
it  got  an  exemption  from  any  enforced 
reduction. 

We  hear  the  same  argument  eveiy  time 
this  lu-onosal  comes  up:  each  agency 
wants  a  special  exemption. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  and  the 
conferees  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
best  way  to  operate  with  respect  tt)  this 
employment  cutback  was  to  delegate  to 
the  Budaet  Director  the  authority  to 
make  these  .selective  cuts  where  he 
thought  they  would  be  least  disruptive  to 
the  public  service. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  support  this  amendment, 
but  1  hoi>e  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ato  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware does  not  question  our  sincerity, 
and.  indeed,  we  do  not  question  his  sin- 
cerity for  one  moment.  But  I  believe  it 
;s  time  for  this  body  to  speak  out  and  to 
make  policy  in  this  area. 

The  colloquy  with  respect  to  what  the 
President  miaht  or  might  not  do.  it  seems 
IX)  me,  is  not  appropriate  for  this  dis- 
cussion. I  believe  that  it  is  our  rcspon- 
sibilitv  to  see  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  Liven  the  agents  neces- 
sary to  uncover  the  crime  that  is  being 
committed  in  a  very  sophisticated  man- 
ner in  this  countiy.  No  one  can  dispute 
that  the  FBI  is  extremely  capable  m  i^er- 
forrr.ing  its  duties. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
makma  this  effort,  and  I  shall  support 
him.  Bui  liow  inconsistent  it  would  be 
to  '.;i\e  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion the  tools  and  the  means  to  uncovtr 
criminals  yet  dciiV  to  the  courts  and  lo 
the  prosecuting  branch  oi  this  Govern- 
ment the  officials  and  sialT  needed  to  deal 
with  accused  r>evsons  once  they  liave 
been  apprehended?  It  is  lo  this  aspLct 
that  I  have  directed  my  amendment, 
and  I  ask  the  Senate  support  for  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Fhe  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  commiHee  amendment  as  it 
has  been  amended. 
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Ot.p  aroa  in  which  we  could  make  some 
rptiuctions  would  be  to  stop  the  practice 
of  wi.rldAirle  junXeUs  for  the  members  of 
the  courts,  which  are  made  on  s«me 
rlinisv  excu.<«'  that  they  are  studyinsr  the 
judicial  practice  m  the  other  countries. 
I^t  these  Supreme  Court  judkies  stop 
takuiiT  paid  vacatu  ns  at  the  taxpayer's 
ex^)ense.  then  they  would  have  more 
ri;'>ney  t^  pay  for  bona  fide  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country 

I  shall  A^k  for  the  yeas  and  nays  I 
reah/e  tiiat  there  are  not  sufHcient  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  at  this  time,  and 
I  sui<%'en  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESiniNG  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

'Hie  a.ssistant  leuislative  clerk  pio- 
Cf'^'ded  to  cai;  the  roll 

\fr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quoriun  call  be 
re.scmded. 

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  S4^  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  a.Nk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays 

The  veas  and  r.avs  wer>^  ordered 

The  PRE'^IDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  a*jreeinn  to  tlie  .imcndment.  as 
amended,  of  the  SenaUu-  from  Arkansas. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  VtrKinia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  BartlettI  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr  Cl.arkI,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  1  Mr  Fi-lbrichtI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennes-see  .Mr  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  Mr  Grueninc  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  Mr  H.wdenK  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  Mr  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  Mr  L.^uscheI.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  i  Mr  Long!. 
the  Senator  from  Montana  i  Mr  Mans- 
field!, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  i  Mr. 
McCarthy  I.  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Mr  MlGovernI,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  i  Mr  Morse  1,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  Mr  SmathersI,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr, 
BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
\  ania  Mr  Clark  ' .  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr  Mansfield!  would  each 
vote  •Yea." 

Mr,  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  tin- 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  PROtrrY  i  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  !  Mr 
Scorn  IS  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
B.AKER  1 .  the  Senator  from  Kansas  '  Mr. 
Carlson;,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[  Mr  Cooper  and  Mr  Morton  ! ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen  and  Mr 
Percy  1,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  Mr 
Hansen!,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr  MiLiER  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Tf.'xas  Mr  Tower'  are  necessarily 
absent 

If  pre.st:it  and  •.  jtirv  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  :  Mr  Percy  .  Uie  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr  Scott',  and  the  .Sen- 


IMr. 


ator    from    Texas 
each  vote  "yea." 

The   result   was   announced 
nays  10.  as  follows; 

1  No  349  he«  | 
YEAS— «2 


Tower  1    would 
62, 


-yeas 


Aikcn 

Hnrt 

Murphy 

Aiunt 

Hnrtkp 

Miiskle 

Anderson 

Hlrhenioopor 

Nelson 

Bayb 

Hill 

Past  ore 

Bible 

Holland 

pi'arson 

Brewster 

HollUik's 

Poll 

Burdi.  It 

Inouyr 

Proxmlre 

Byrd,  W    V«. 

Jockiiuii 

Randolph 

Cntinoa 

Jnvlts 

Itnnrott 

Case 

Jordun,  N  C 

H  i.ssell 

Church 

Kurhel 

ymi'.h 

Cotton 

M«i;niison 

aparkman 

Dodd 

McCIellan 

Si».inu 

Ddminlrlc 

MrOee 

SU-niils 

EtHtl.ind 

Mcltitvre 

svmlnuton 

EllriKliT 

Mi-t.mr 

Tiiltnodge 

Krun 

Mondale 

T\dln«s 

Kaniiin 

Monroiicy 

Will  Kims,  N  J 

Foti'T 

Mnntoya 

Y.irboroiiBh 

Oriffln 

Moas 

Young.  N   Diik 

Harris 

Mundt 

NAYS-  10 

Bennett 

Curtis 

Williams.  Del 

BoKtts 

H.iincld 

Young.  Ohio 

Brixjke 

Jordan.  Idiihu 

Byrd,  Vs 

'rhurmoiid 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Bilker 

Hnnsen 

McOovera 

BarH.-tt 

H.i.drii 

Miller 

C&rlHon 

Hr»i5tc;i 

Morse, 

CUrk 

Kmtiwly 

Morton 

Cooper 

Uviische 

Percy 

Olrksen 

Lung.  Mo 

Prouty 

rulbiii^ht 

Lun^.  L.I 

Soott 

Gore 

.Mansfield 

ainiithers 

Gruenlni; 

McCttithy 

Tower 

So  Mr  McClellan's  amendment  'No. 
904'.  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  aureed  U)  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a;. reed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  56.  after  line  22.  strike  out: 

Sec.  706.  Excluding  the  Fe<leral  Bureau 
of  ttivestlKallon  money  appropriated  in  this 
Act  shall  be  avalliihle  for  expenditure  In  the 
Jlsciil  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  only  tc  the 
extent  shut  expenditure  thereof  shall  not 
result  in  the  net  aggregate  expenditure  of 
Feder.ii  funds  by  all  agencies  provided  for 
herein   beyond  « 1.989, 640 ,000. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  'if  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  the  bill  before  the  Senate,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  would  au- 
thorize expenditures  next  year  of  up  to 
$2,081,719,000.  Since  reportine  the  bill 
the  Senate  has  added  another  $129 
million  to  it.  That  brings  the  total  to 
S2.210  million.  The  House  adopted  an 
amendment,  wiiich  is  section  706,  that 
states  that  notwithstanding  the  author- 
ity under  this  bill  or  the  outstandint; 
obllgational  authority  the.-^e  three  aeen- 
cies.  Stale.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  can 
only  spend  $1,989.(540.000  durin'.^  fiscal 
1969  That  means  that  these  agencies 
would  have  to  absorb  a  10-pcrcent  re- 
duction III  their  prospective  expendi- 
tures, or  around  $220  million.  That 
would   account   for   their   proportionate 


part  of  the  total  $6  billion  expenditui'' 
reduction  accordinR  to  the  Hou.';e. 

Tlie  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  House  aiiparently  felt  allocat- 
inL'  the.se  spendln:;  cuts  was  a  resiK)!;- 
sibility  of  the  ConiTrcss.  Thev  tried  to 
designate  the  re.specti\c  agencies  where 
the  cuts  would  be  made,  niey  have 
spelled  out  that  the  tiiree  agencies  to 
which  this  particular  bill  applies  shall 
make  a  reduction  of  around  5  perceir. 
below  what  the  House  provided,  but  when 
we  consider  the  additions  of  the  Sen- 
ate It  will  be  nearer  a  10-percent  cut 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  o".  the  committee  amendment. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  re.iect  the  eomniittec 
amendment.  I  .-hall  vote  against  it. 

Mr  Mi-CLELI.AN  Mr  President.  I 
sliall  take  only  a  minute  and  then  we  can 
move  on  to  a  quick  vole. 

As  every  Senator  knows,  the  bill  was 
passed  by  the  House  prior  to  the  tax  bill 
The  bills  pas.'^ed  by  the  Hou.se  ApiHoprla- 
tlons  Committee  prior  to  the  bill  con- 
tained a  similar  .section  which  was  placed 
in  those  bills.  Since  the  tax  'olll  has  been 
!ia.s.scd.  appropriation  bills  that  have 
come  before  the  Senate.  i)artlcularly  the 
Treasury  and  Post  Olficc  bill,  and  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  have  ha^i 
this  provision  stricken  fiom  them. 

Hie  committee  merelv  idt  that  thi^ 
should  b.'  stricken  in  this  bill,  becausr 
this  matt'  r  i^  now  covered  hv  the  tax  bill 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  anytlun-  fur- 
ther to  be  done,  the  section  will  still  be 
in  confen  nee.  It  certainly  needs  .some 
attention  before  it  is  left  in  the  bill.  I 
su^rucst  that  we  do  not  want  the  tax  bill 
cut  and  this  cut.  too.  It  is  not  consistent 
with  what  we  are  undertakin-;  today.  L(  t 
us  try  to  work  it  out  in  conference 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Dt^Iaware.  This  b:il 
passed  the  Hou.^e  on  May  28.  The  tnx 
bill  pas.sed  the  Senate  and  went  to  the 
House  for  conference  on  April  2  Tliere- 
fore.  the  ari^ument  that  this  bill  w.^^ 
passed  by  the  House  after  the  tax  bill 
was  imssed  and  approved  is  not  valid. 
The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
after  it  saw  what  was  in  the  expenditure- 
reduction,  tax-increa.'^c  bill  included  the 
pro\isions  of  the  amendment  in  .section 
70' b'.  I  think  that  we  in  the  Senate 
who  were  the  authors  of  the  expenditure 
reduction  should  at  least  cooperate  and 
spell  out  the  areas  where  we  think  the 
cuts  should  be  made. 

Why  pass  this  responsibility  to  the 
President? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry;  and  then  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  M(CLELL.'\N.  Is  a  vote  of  "aye  ' 
to  retain  this  .section  in  the  bill,  or  would 
the  \'ote  of  ■  aye"  strike  the  section  from 
the  bill?  Will  the  Chair  rule  .-»o  that  every 
Sei'ator  will  knoW^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER,  The  Chair 
would  inform  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  a  vote  of  "aye"  would  strike  the  sec- 
tion from  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  A  vote  of  "aye" 
would  strike  the  section  from  the  bill.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  rise  to  ask  a  question  of 
the   distinguished   Senator   from   Dela- 
ware. If  section  706  remains  in  the  bill, 
does  it  constitute  a  limitation  on  spend- 
ing? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  does. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  If  we  remove  the  amount, 
then  we  remove  the  limitation  on  spend- 
ine;  placed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  It  would  still  leave  the  $6  billion 
overall  expenditure  cut  in  the  law,  but 
^we  in  Congress  would  be  saying  that  we 
have  not  got  the  nerve  to  spell  out  where 
It  should  be  made  and  that  we  are  dele- 
gating this  responsibility  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  think  It  is 
important  that  we  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility here  to  spell  out  how  much  we 
think  the  respective  agencies  can  absorb. 
This  Is  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  this  language,  there  Is 
a  limit  as  to  how  much  they  can  spend? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  They  are  not  required  to 
reach  that.  They  can  effect  further  econ- 
omies If  they  wish,  but  if  we  take  it  out, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  it  and  the 
amount  appropriated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  They  could  spend  below 
the  amount,  or  the  President  can  reduce 
it  further  if  he  decided  they  could  stand 
a  greater  reduction;  but  It  would  be  a 
ceiling  beyond  which  they  could  not  go  in 
fiscal  1969. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  the  original 
expenditure  reduction  bill  I  felt  strongly 
that  we  had  to  put  some  limit  on  spend- 
ing as  well  as  to  raise  taxes.  At  the  close 
of  fiscal  year  1968  we  were  expecting  a 
$25  billion  deficit.  Even  with  the  $6  bil- 
lion spending  cut  for  fiscal  1969  and  even 
after  we  take  into  consideration  the  10- 
percent  tax  increase  we  will  still  be  faced 
next  year,  based  upon  the  present  esti- 
mate, with  a  deficit  of  around  $10  billion. 
Surely  we  cannot  afford  such  deficits. 
Congress  has  to  take  some  action  toward 
reducing  expenditures.  I  think  we  have 
that  responsibility,  but  I  regret  it  is  not 
being  met. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Just  to  try  to  be 
helpful  to  all  Senators.  I  should  like  to 
ascertain,  before  we  vote,  if  there  are 
any  other  amendments  to  the  bill.  I  know 
of  none,  but  I  would  like  to  ascertain  If 
anyone  wishes  a  rollcall  vote  on  final 
passage.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Author- 
ity for  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  its  employees  was  a  part  of 
the  earlier  vote. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  just  trying  to 
be  helpful. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
.--tand.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  56,  beginning  on 
line  23. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 


noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  BartlettI.  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  IMr.  PulbrightI,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  IMr.  HaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  Mas.sachusetls  I  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy!, the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouii 
IMr.  LoNCl,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
IMr.  LoNGl.  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  McCarthy  I .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI.  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  1.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  iMr,  SmathersI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr.  BartlettI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  1  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  ProutyI 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Scott]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate, 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker  1,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr, 
Carlson  1,  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  Cooper  and  Mr,  Morton  1.  the 
Senators  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Dirksen  and 
Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  Hansen),  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka IMr.  HruskaI.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
IMr.  Miller!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  IMr.  Dirksen],  the  .Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  IMr.  Percy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote    'nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  51, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

[No.    250    Leg] 
■yEAS— 51 


Anderson 

Holland 

Muskie 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

Ni'lson 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan.  NC. 

Riblroff 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Russell 

Case 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Spong 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Siennis 

EUender 

McGee 

Svmincton 

Ervln 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Metcaif 

Tvdinirs 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams.  NJ. 

Hart 

Monroncy 

Yarborousih 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Young,  N   Dak 

Hill 

Moss 

NAYS— 22 

Y'oung,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Murphy 

Allott 

Dominlck 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Fannin 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Grlffln 

Smith 

Brooke 

Hatfield 

Thurmond 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hickenlooper 

WlUiams,  Del. 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cotton 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING - 

-26 

Baker 

Hansen 

Miller 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Morse 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Morton 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Percy 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Prouty 

Dirksen 

Long,  Mo. 

Scott 

Fulbrlght 

Long,  La. 

Smathera 

Ctore 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Omening 

McGovern 

So   the 

committee    amendment    W8 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  B'i'RD  of  West  Virginia  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a  meed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELL.'VN  Mr  Pitsident.  I 
apain  ask  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
whether  he  intends  that  tlieie  be  a  roll- 
call  vole  on  passage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
Pitsident.  I  do  not  care  about  a  rollcall 
on  the  final  pa.ssage.  My  position  has 
been  made  clear.  I  have  been  asked  about 
the  question  of  the  Subversive  .Activities 
Control  Board.  That  question  was  cov- 
ered in  the  first  vote,  and  I  lost. 

The  Senate  has  voted  to  ijermit  tlie 
Depaitment  of  Justice  to  expand  the 
number  of  its  employees.  I  had  said  there 
was  one  place  where  it  could  at  least  pick 
up  12  or  13  employees  and  save  the  cost 
of  their  .salaries.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  for  2  years  the  Subversive  .Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  members  had 
never  iierformed  a  single  function  except 
draw  their  salaries  and  take  their  vaca- 
tions. 

They  did  nothing  for  2  years,  but  the 
15th  of  June  of  this  year,  just  15  days 
before  they  were  scheduled  to  go  out  of 
business,  the  Attorney  General  did  send 
them  down  a  small  job  and  gave  them 
an  cxcu.se  for  staying  on  the  payroll  lor 
another  12  months.  I  am  sure  the  tax- 
payers are  not  amused  when  we  tell  them 
that  this  agency  asked  for  five  addi- 
tional employees  to  handle  those  strenu- 
ous duties  of  loafing.  While  the  commit- 
tee did  reject  their  request  for  those  five 
extra  employees  they  do  allow  in  this  bill, 
which  was  approved  by  the  previous  roll- 
call vote,  not  only  for  the  continuation 
on  the  payroll  of  tho.se  12  or  13  drones, 
but  they  give  them  about  $15,000  extia 
for  travel  expen.ses.  I  guess  they  got 
tired  of  sitting  aroimd  the  ofRce  doing 
nothing  but  playing  cards,  and  now  they 
want  to  travel  at  Government  expense. 

So  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  by 
an  earlier  vote  not  only  does  the  Senate 
continue  the  12  employees  on  the  payroll 
doing  nothing,  but  we  are  giving  them  an 
extra  $15,000.  for  travel  expenses.  Some- 
time somebody  is  going  to  wake  up  and 
find  that  the  taxpayers  will  not  stand 
for  wasting  money  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  debated  and  passed  on 
more  than  once  by  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  neces.sary  to  debate  it  any  fur- 
ther. The  principal  spon.sor  of  continuins? 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
was  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
who  is  not  present  today.  The  committee 
has  done  what  it  thought  was  best  under 
the  circumstances. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Attorney 
General,  who  has  a  number  of  com- 
plaints before  him,  will  refer  them  to  this 
Board  and  request  that  they  investigate 
them.  I  think  that  should  be  done.  I  know 
that  others  share  in  that  hope  and  ex- 
pectation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  for  a  third 
reading. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17522.  It  is  a  good  bilL 
I  have  studied  it  carefully.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  this  bill  will  provide  funds 
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for  many  departments  and  agencies  of 
our  Federal  Oovemmei.t 

I  was  most  Interested  In  the  fact  that 
a  little  less  than  3  percent  of  the  a«i-'re- 
pate  amount  is  for  a  Federal  agency 
whfKse  proirrams  actually  result  m  no 
cost  to  the  P'ederal  CKivernment.  I  refer 
to  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

I  am  sure  my  col!ea:.;ues  have  noted 
that  the  bullc  of  SBA's  annual  operatinR 
expenses  are  dftued  from  the  agency's 
revoh-lng  fund  which  constantly  grows 
as  the  financial  assistance  extended  to 
small  business  is  repaid  with  interest 
This  same  financial  assistance  to  small 
business  results  in  new  jobs  and  ereater 
productivity  which  can.  in  turn,  be  trans- 
lated into  Increastxl  revenues  for  P'ed- 
eral.  State,  and  local  t;ovemments. 

In  the  past  8  years.  SBA  has  continued 
to  exfMind  and  intensify  its  existing  pro- 
grams and  meet  new  problems  with  new 
prot;ram.> — the  economic  opportunity 
loan  program,  expanded  training  pro- 
grM>i8,  leaise  guarantee,  community  eco- 
nomic development  conferences,  ex- 
panded business  loan  operations,  assist- 
ance to  small  businessmen  wishmt;  to 
en^rage  in  foreign  trade,  an  expanded 
pnjgram  for  Ljivini;  small  business  a  fair 
share  of  defense  procurement. 

The  small  businessman  has  benefited 
immeasurably  through  these  farsighted 
steps. 

Mr  PrcNjdent.  the  more  than  5  million 
small  businesses  in  America  today  are 
vital  to  our  economy:  they  make  up  95 
percent  of  our  business:  they  employ 
four  out  of  every  10  of  ou"  wa;^e  earners: 
they  provide  family  income  for  more  than 
75  million  Americans, 

The  imaginative  Federal  programs 
that  provide  businessmen  with  much- 
needed  assistance  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration  have  done  much 
to  help  bnni,'  about  the  balanced  urowth 
so  necessary  to  the  continued  prosperity 
of  our  Nation 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  which  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  to  chair,  has  legislative  cogniz- 
ance over  SBA,  and  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  our  committee  is  proud  of 
the  way  this  small  agency  has  used  Its 
limited  resources  to  achieve  a  substantial 
impact  on  our  unprecedented  national 
economic  growth  during  the  past  8 
years, 

I  con.gratulate  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Departments  of  State,  Justice.  Com- 
merce, the  Judicarv,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies which  handled  this  bill  under  the 
leadership  of  its  able  chairman.  Senator 
McCttLLAN,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Arkansas. 

I  urye  my  coUea/ues  to  join  me  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill 

Mr  BURDICK  Mr  President,  I  rise 
ill  support  of  H  K  17522  It  is  a  good  bill. 
and  I  conu-ratulate  the  .Appropriations 
Committee  on  its  tine  work,  particularly 
that  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  who  chairs  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Departments  of  State  Ju.stice. 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies 

One  of  those  "related  agencies"  Is  the 
Small  Business  .Administration,  a  tiny 
Federal  agency  by  size  aiid  cost  of  oper- 


ation when  compared  with  others,  but  a 
giant  in  brlnclng  Federal  assistance  to 
the  small  business  community  of  our 
countrv- 

For  example  here  is  what  SB.A  has 
done  during  the  period  Julv  1  1967 
through  May  31,  1968:  8,(;51  regular 
business  loans  totaling  $449  100,000: 
2,534  economic  opiwrtunit:  loan.s — S26,- 
800.000 — to  help  disadvantaged  people 
in  our  declining,'  rural  areas  and  inner 
cities  improve  existing  basinesses  or 
start  new  ones,  294  displaced  bu.siness 
loans  in  the  amount  of  $38,100,000  to  help 
busines-ses  displaced  by  Federal  or  fed- 
erally aided  projects  llnd  new  homes: 
a  State  development  companv  loan  for 
$200,000:  341  local  devehn'mi-nt  company 
loans  adding  up  to  $45  eonooO;  and  13  - 
649  disa-ster  loans  for  $108,300,000  to 
provide  relief  to  victims  of  floods,  tor- 
nadoes and  other  disasters 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  25.527  financial 
transactions  in  an  11-month  period— a 
tctal  of  ^689,600,000  working  in  our  econ- 
omy, 

I  cannot  think  of  any  other  single 
Government  agency  winch  has  done  so 
much  with  limited  resources  to  help 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen succeed  over  tlie  years, 

I  am  particularly  delighted  to  see  the 
agency  making  a  concerted  and  effec- 
tive effort  to  help  the  disadvantaged 
with  imaginative  new  programs  estab- 
ILshed  under  tlie  authority  of  title  IV 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act, 

We  are  all  aware  of  President  John- 
son s  leadership  in  iMinuing  Federal  pro- 
grams to  the  disadvantaged  m  order 
that  they  may  help  themselves  to  be- 
come productive  citizens  and  thereby 
share  more  equitably  in  the  unprece- 
dented economic  growth  of  our  counliT 
during  Uie  past  few  years, 

Mr  President,  these  are  not  just  par- 
tisan words  I  speak  from  first-hand 
knowledge  of  activities  in  tlie  State  of 
North  Dakota,  which  I  have  the  privi- 
lege to  represent  I  would  like  to  recount 
for  my  colleagues  a  specific  example 
which  came  to  my  attention  earlier  this 
year,  when  the  SBA  regional  office  in 
Fargo  appro\ed  an  economic  opportu- 
nity loan  of  $25,000  to  Three  Tribes 
Stoneware.  Inc  .  of  New  Town.  N.  Dak. 
I  was  particularly  interested  in  this 
loan  because  it  was  made  to  .Xmerican 
Indians  and  will  provide  jobs  in  their 
own  business  for  American  Indians  on 
the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation. 

Mr  President.  I  think  we  all  agree  that 
the  American  Indian  has  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  or  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  our  expanding  economy 

This  economic  opportunity  loan  of 
$25,000.  to  be  repaid  in  the  next  15  years, 
will  create  employment  initially  for  six 
Indian  women  m  the  maiiulacture  of 
pottery  ublewaie. 

These  jobs  now  e.xisl  where  none  did 
before  as  a  direct  result  of  the  landmark 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  I 
recognize  that  six  jobs  on  a  remote  In- 
dian reservation  is  minuscule  'Ahen  we 
know  that  some  30  million  .Americans 
live  on  submarglnal  incomes  But  multi- 
plied a  thuu.sandfold  throui^huut  the 
country,  this  is  certainly  a  J^tep  in  the 
right  direction. 


SBA  has  made  7,416  of  these  econonur 
opixMliuiity  loans  since  the  program  be- 
gan The  agency  reports  that  each  loan 
produces  at  l^ast  2  5  jobs.  includinR  lli' 
borrower  So  the  loans  SBA  has  made 
under  this  progniin  have  created  moy 
tlian  IS  .'>00  ;nbs 

.And  SB.A  lias  made  many  ether  step^ 
in  the  right  direction,  with  lUs  proprai;;^ 
of  financial  assistance,  manatzemenf 
training:  a  volunteer  force  of  retired 
executives  to  give  strug^;ling  business- 
men the  benefit  of  their  experience:  lit- 
erature: and  conferences 

Mr.  President.  I  urvze  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill  :^ 
open  to  I'lithei  amendment  If  there  b" 
no  further  .tmendment  to  be  propo.sed 
the  iiucsticn  is  on  the  rnmossment  el 
the  amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  1k' 
engrn.s.sed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  Ihf 
thud  time 

The  bill  'Un  17522'  was  read  the 
third  time   and  passed 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  it.. 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Thf>  motion  was  agrwd  to:  and  tlir 
Piesidini:  Officer  appointed  Mr  McCi.n.- 
i..\N.  Mr  Ellender,  Mr  Holland.  Mr 
Pastore,  Mr  McGee.  Mr  Ft'Lbkicht.  Mr; 
Smith.  Mr,  Hru.ska.  and  Mr.  Cotton  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
adoption  of  the  State-Justice-Commcrcc 
funding  measure  by  the  Senate  adds  an- 
other oiit-'tandint:  achievement  to  the 
unsurjja.ssed  record  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr.  McClellan  .  He  managed 
this  appropriations  bill  with  the  same 
his;h  degree  of  skill  and  ability  that  hn^ 
characterized  his  many  years  of  public 
service.  We  are  deeply  grateful. 

ALSO  to  be  thanked  for  contributing  ,so 
capably  to  the  discu.ssion  is  the  Senate.- 
from  Delaware  (Mr,  Williams  I.  He 
demonstrat^MJ  the  keen  apiireciation  and 
understanding  that  have  always  char- 
acterized his  partlcii'atlon.  Particularly, 
we  appreciate  his  cooperation. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Mr  Bayh 
and  other  Senators  also  contributed  anc; 
we  are  similarly  urateful  to  them,  Th' 
disposition  of  this  measure  today  was 
highly  efficient  and  the  Senate  may  be 
proud  of  another  achievement. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSF.— 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  mes.sage  from  the  House  of  Reprc- 
.senlatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
n^adint:  clerks,  announced  that  the 
SiK-aker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following;  enrolled  bills: 

tl  R,  H"'48  .^11  .icl  for  the  relief  'f  Martin. i 
Zutnn  G.irci.i, 

HR  -2H1  .^ri  .tc  U'>r  the  reliet  ol  Dwayne 
C   Cox  and  William  D  Martin: 

HR  6iy5  An  .lit  for  llie  relief  of  Peter 
BalUiiws  .ind  I,e*  B.ilmas; 

H  R  6655  An  act  lor  the  relief  uf  Mary 
Jane  Orloski: 

HR  81391.  .\n  act  for  the  relief  rf  .^<lel 
Lebsert  Bellmarci.  Clement  Lessert,  Josephine 


CronvU  Pappan,  Julie  Oonvll  Pappan,  Pela- 
ele  OonvU  Pranoeour  de  Aubrl,  Vlctore  <3on- 
vil  Pappan,  Marie  Crolvll,  Lafieche  Oonvil, 
U.uUs  Laventure.  EliMbeth  Carvonau  VerU- 
felle  Pierre  CartKinau.  Louis  Joncsis,  Basil 
Jonc'iUi  James  Jonras.  Elizabeth  Datcherute, 
Joseph  Butler,  William  Rodger,  Joseph  Cote, 
four  children  cf  Cicili  Compare  and  Joseph 
James,  or  Uie  heirs  of  any  who  may  be  de- 
ceased; , 

HR  9098  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badlands  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  S<iuth  Dalcota,-  xo  authorize  ex- 
changes of  Und  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
0»;lala  Sioux  Trilje  and  the  United  States, 
.md  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  9391.  An  act  to  amend  section  37fa(a) 
,.f  title  28,  United  States  Code; 

HR.  10321  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Clatidette  C  Donahue: 

H  R  10327  An  ..ft  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
J  K.ihu-deau,  Ir\a  G  Franger,  Betty  Klem- 
(kp.  Wiiieta  L.  Wclbtirn,  and  Emma  L,  Mc- 
.Ncii  all  individuals  employed  by  the  De- 
l,:Ttment  of  the  Ari-:iy  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 

HR  10915.  An  act  to  amend  section  202 
,.;  thp  .'\grirulturrvl  .\rt  of  1956: 

a  R  11381.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  E.  L. 
Townley,  Otis  T,  H.iwkins.  and  Leo  T. 
.M.-it-ous; 

II  R  12119.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
M.   Hppwortli; 

H  R  14167.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Lydia  M. 
r,\rtlev; 

H  R  15189  An  act  to  a\ithorize  appropria- 
tions lor  certain  mantiir.e  programs  of  the 
Lk'partmcnt  i>f  Con-.mcrce; 

H  R  15864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  op- 
trtion  of  the  Wllham  Laiijier  Jewel  Bearing 
I'lant  at  RoUa,  N,  D.ik  .  and  for  other  pur- 
Ijo-cs;  and 

H  R,  16913,  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  '.he  uscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  I  or  other  purposes. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1968 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1437,3,698, 

Tlic  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The   Assistant   Legisl.mive   Clerk.   A 
bill   'S.  698'    to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activities 
among  the  levels  of  government  in  or- 
der to  improve  the  operation  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  in  an  increasingly  complex 
.■ocictv.   to  improve   the   administration 
of  prants-m-aid  to  the  States,  to  pro- 
vide for  periodic  congressional  review  of 
Federal    prants-in-aid,    to   permit   pro- 
\  ision  of  reimbursable  teclinical  services 
to  State  and  local  government,  to  estab- 
lish coordinated  intergovernmental  pol- 
icy  and   administration   of   grants   and 
loans  for  urban  development,  to  author- 
ize the  con.solidation  of  certain  grant- 
in-aid  programs,  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition,  use.   and   disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies 
in    conformity    with    local    government 
•programs,  to  establish  a  uniform  relo- 
cation assistance  policy,  to  establish  a 
uniform  land  acquisition  policy  for  Fed- 
eral and  federally  aided  programs,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
CXIV — -1515— Part  18 


been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  with  an  amend- 
ment, to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  be  cited  a?  the  '■Intergcvcrn- 
mental  Cooperation  Aci  of  1968  " 
TITLE   I— DEFINITIONS 
When  u.sed  in  this  .\ct — 

ITOER.M      AGENCY 

Sec  101.  The  term  •'Federal  aeency"  me  ms 
any  department,  agency,  or  in,-=trumentality 
in  "the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
.and  any  wholly  owned  Government  corrxira- 
tlon.  and  for  the  purposes  of  title  VIII.  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol, 

STATE 

Sec  102.  The  term  "State"  means  any  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  pos.session  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  (if  .i  State,  but 
does  not  include  the  governments  of  the 
political  subdivisions  of  the  State.  For  the 
purposes  of  titles  VII.  VIII.  and  title  IX  the 
term  "State"  docs  not  include  such  political 
KubriiviLiions. 

rOLiriCAL    btBDIVI.slo.N-    OR    LOCAL    COVEUNMENT 

Sec.  103.  The  term  '■political  subdivision" 
or  "local  government"  means  a  local  unit  of 
government,  including  specifically  a  county, 
municipalitv,  city.  town,  towii.ship.  or  a 
school  or  other  special  uLstric:  crcaled  by  or 
pursuant  to  State  law, 

VNTT    OF    GENERAL    LOCAL    G(AERNMENT 

Sec.  104.  "Unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment" means  any  city,  county,  town,  pari.'sh. 
village,  or  other  general-purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  St,;\te. 

SPECIAL-Pt'RrOSE    VNir    OF    LOCAL    COVERNMfNT 

Sec.  105.  "Special-purpose  unit  of  local 
povernment"  means  any  special  district, 
public-purpo.se  corporation,  or  other  strictly 
hmited-nurpose  political  .mbdivision  of  a 
St-,te.  l:ut  ;  hr.U  not  include  a  school  district. 

GRANT    OR    GRANT-IN-AID 

Sec  106.  The  term  "grant"  or  "grant-in- 
aid"  means  money,  or  property  provided  in 
lieu  of  monev,  paid  or  furnished  by  the 
United  States  uiiaer  .i  fixed  aiiiiual  or  aggre- 
gate authorization — 

(A)    to  a  State;  or 

(Bi    to  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State;  or 

(C)    to  a  benehciary  under  a  Suiie-admin- 
istered  plaii  or  program  which  is  subject  to 
approval  by  a  Federal  agency; 
if  such  authorization  either  li)  requires  the 
States    or    political    subdivisions    to    expend 
non-Federal  funds  ;is  a  condition  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  monev  or  property  from  the  United 
States:    or    nil    specifies   directly,   or   estab- 
lishes by  means  of  a   formula,  the  amounts 
which  niav  be  paid  or  furn:.->hed  to  Stat--s  or 
political  subdivisions,  or  the  ..mounus  to  be 
allotted  for  use  m  each  of  the  States  by  the 
States,  political  subdivisions,  or  other  benefi- 
ciaries. The  term  does  not  include  i  n  shared 
revenues;    (2i    pavments  ol    taxes;    i3i    pay- 
ments in  lieu  ol  taxes;   (4»  loans  or  repayable 
advances;    (5)    surplus    property   or   surplus 
agricultural  commodities  furnished  as  such; 
(61    pavments   under   research   and  develop- 
ment contracts  or  grants  •■vhich  are  awarded 
directly  and  on  similar  terms  to  all  qualily- 
ing  organizations,  whether  public  or  private; 
or   (7)    pavments  to  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions as  full  reimbursement  for  the  costs 
incurred    in    paying    benefits    or    furnishing 
services    to    persons    entitled    thereto    under 
Federal  laws. 

FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE,  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE. FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS,  OR  FED- 
ERALLY  ASSISTED  PROGRAMS 

Sec  107.  Tlie  term  "Federal  assisUmce", 
"Federal  financial  assistance '.  "Federal  as- 
sistance programs",  or  •federally  assisted  pro- 
grams", means  programs  that  provide  assist- 


ance through  LTai.t  or  contractual  arranse- 
ments.  and  includes  technical  assistance  pro- 
prams  or  iirograms  providing  assistance  m 
the  lorni  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  or  msur- 
.rce  The  term  does  not  include  any  annual 
payment  bv  the  United  States  to  the  Di.^tnct 
of  Columbia  authorized  by  article  VI  of  tlie 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(DC.   Code  sees.  47-2501a   and   47-2501b). 

SPF.rlALIZFD   OR   TECHNICAL    SERVICES 

Sfc  108  "Specialised  or  technical  services" 
means  special  statistical  and  other  studies 
and  compilations,  development  projects, 
technical  tests  and  evaluations,  technical  in- 
forniaUon.  training  activities,  surveys,  re- 
ports, documents,  and  any  other  similar  serv- 
ice funcuons  which  the  Secretary  of  any 
department  or  the  administrative  head  of 
•inv  agencv  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  .aithorized  by  law 
to  perform, 

COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING 

Sec     109.  •Comprehen.sive    planning"    in- 
cludes  the  lollowing.  to  the  extent  directly 
related   to  area  needs  or  needs  of  a  unit  of 
"eneral   local   government:    {A)    prepiu-ation. 
as   a   puide    for   lone-rani?e   develoimient.   of 
general    phvsical    plans   with   respect    to    (i) 
the   pattern   .md   mten.sity  of  land   use.   (li) 
the  provision  of  public  facilities   dncludlniz 
tran.sportav;on  facilities)    and  other  govern- 
menUl  s.ervice.=  ,  and  liiil   the  effective  deve.- 
opmentiind  ut.lization  uf  human  and  natur.i 
resources;   (B>  iong-range  physical  and  fisc;.! 
plans    for   such    action;     (C)    programing   of 
capital   imm-ovemcnts   and   other   major   ex- 
p.-rditures!  a  determination  of  their  relative 
urgency     tocether   ■R-ith    definitive    financing 
plans   for   such   expenditures    in    the   earlier 
years  of  the  program;   (D)  coordination  of  .;!! 
related  plans  and  activities  of  the  St..te  and 
lijcal   povernmen-j;  and    acencies   concerned. 
;aid    (E»    preoaration   of  regulatory  and   ad- 
minl.;trat;ve  iaeastires  In  support  of  the  lore- 
going. 

STATE     AGENCY 

Sec  110.  !■"■  r  the  purposes  of  titles  VII  .Oid 
VIII,  the  term  "State  agency"  means  any 
agency  or  instrument.ility  created  by  a  Suate, 
or  by  "a  political  subdivisL.n  cf  a  State  or  by 
agreement  between  two  or  more  States  or  by 
two  or  more  political  subdivisions  of  a  State 
or  States. 

HEAD     or     AGENCY 

Sec  ill  Tlie  term  "head  of  a  Fc-deral 
agency"  or  "head  of  a  State  agency"  includes 
a^duly   designated    delegate   of   such   agency 

liead. 

DISPLACED    person- 
Sec     112.  The     term     "displaced     person" 
inean.s — 

( 1 )  anv  person  who  is  the  owner  of  a  busi- 
ress  which  moves  from  real  ■property  or  is  dis- 
continued on  or  after  the  effective  d.^te  o» 
this  Act  a.s  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or  rea- 
sonable cxpccwtion  of  acquisition  of  such 
real  property,  m  whole  or  m  part,  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  agency; 

I  2 )  any  person  who  is  tlie  farm  operator  of 
a  farm  operation  whicli  moves  :rom  real 
tiropcrtv  or  is  discontinued  on  or  after  the 
ellective  date  of  this  .\ct  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  or  reasonable  exix-ctation  of  ac- 
quisition of  such  real  property,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  bv  a  Federal  or  State  agency; 

(3)  anv  individual  who  is  the  head  of  a 
familv  wiiich  moves  from  real  property  ck:- 
cupied  :.s  a  dwelline  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition 
or  reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of 
'^uch  real  property.  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  a 
Federal  or  State  .agency,  or  which  moves  from 
such  dwelling  r.s  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  by  such 
Federal  or  State  .agency  of  other  real  prop- 
erty on  which  such  f.imily  conducts  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation: 

(4)  any  mdivid-Jal.  not  a  member  of  a 
family,  wiio  moves  from  real  property  occu- 
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pled  &s  a  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  as  a  result  of  the  arqulaJ- 
tlon  or  reasonable  expectation  •"■f  .^cqul»ltlon 
of  such  real  proper'.v  in  whole  or  In  part 
by  a  Federal  or  State  At(fnr\-  or  w^-.j  moves 
from  such  dwelling  as  a  result  of  the  acqui- 
sition or  reasonable  expectati'ii  of  acquisi- 
tion by  such  Peder-Al  or  State  -igencv  or  other 
real  property  on  which  such  individual  con- 
ducts a  business  or  furm  operation     and 

5 1  any  individual,  not  described  lii  para- 
graph 111.  I'ii.  i3i.  or  lii  of  this  section, 
who  moves  his  pers<.)n.\l  property  from  real 
property  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  or 
reasonable  expectation  of  acquisition  of  such 
real  property  In  whole  or  in  part,  by  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  aKency  Provided  That  this 
shall  not  include  the  owner  of  property  on 
the  premises  of  another  under  a  lease  or 
licensing  arrangement  where  such  owner  is 
required  pursuant  to  such  lease  or  llcen.se 
to  move   su-h   property   at   his  own  expense 

B^    hINESS 

Sec  113  The  term  business'  means  any 
lawful  activity  conducted  primarily  il)  for 
the  pyxchase  and  resale  of  products,  com- 
naodiuoi  "r  any  other  personal  property; 
(Si  for  the  manufacture,  processing,  or  mar- 
keting of  any  such  property  •3\  for  the 
cultivation,  processing,  or  marketing  of  tim- 
ber. i4i  for  the  sale  of  services  U..  the  pub- 
lic, or  5  I  by  a  nonprofit  organization.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  the  activity  of  an 
lnve«tor  In  acquiring  or  holding  real  prop- 
erty tor  resale  for  g;un. 

r.\BM    OPBHATtON 

Sec  114  The  term  farm  opera taon'  means 
any  activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily  tor 
the  pr'xluctlon  of  one  or  more  .irglcultur^i 
product*  or  comm'Jditiee.  other  than  timber, 
for  sale  and  home  use.  and  customarily  pro- 
ducing such  products  or  commodities  in  iul- 
flclent  qu^uuity  to  be  capable  of  contrlbut- 
!:■<  matenally  to  the  operator's  support 

F\SJ<    OPEXATOR 

Stc  115  The  term  farm  operator"  means 
any  owner  part  owner,  tenant,  or  sharecrop- 
per who  operates  a  farm 

»-AMIX.Y 

r.tc  116  The  term  lami.y  means  two  or 
more  mdlviduais  living  together  in  the  same 
dwelling  unit  who  are  related  to  each  other 
by  blo<.id,  marriage,  or  adoption 

ELOSKLT    INDtVIDVAl, 

Sec  117  The  term  elderly  Indivldvial'" 
means  a  person,  not  i  member  of  a  family. 
who  is  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  over 

HANDICAPPED    INDIVmCAL 

Sec  118  The  term  handlcappyed  individ- 
ual' means  a  person,  not  a  member  of  a 
t.vmily.  who  is  handicapped  within  the  mean- 
ing   Of    section    202    o£    the    Housing    Act    of 

DISPLACED 

Sec  119  The  term  displaced"  when  used 
in  relation  to  any  person,  means  iny  person 
moved  or  to  be  moved  from  real  property  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  as  a 
result  of  the  acquisition  or  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  acquisition  of  such  property  for 
a  public  improvement  constructed  or  devel- 
oped by  or  with  funds  provided  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  Federal  Government 

OWNEJt    AND    PERSON 

Sec  120  The  terms  owner"  and  'person' 
mean  any  Individual,  and  any  partnership. 
corporation,  or  association. 

REAL    PROPERTY 

Sec  121  The  term  real  properly"  as  used 
In  :hu  Act  shall  Include  land,  and  any  Inter- 
e.,t  in  land.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
easements,    rights-of-way.    water   rights,    and 

mineral  mtereats. 


TITLE     n      IMPROVED     ADMINISTRATION 
OF    GRANTS-IN-AID    TO    THE    STATES 
rtll.     INFORMATJON     ON      rtlNDS     REcnvm 
Sec    201     Any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United    Stiites    Government    which     admin- 
isters a  prtjgrain   of   granu-ln-ald    '«   any  of 
t.'ie  Slate  governments  of   the  United  St.ites 
or  to  their  political  subdivisions  shall,  upon 
request,    notify    in    wrltjiig    the    Governor   or 
ot.'ier  offlclal  designated  by  lilm    or  'he  State 
legislature,  of   the   piirp<»se  and  amounts  of 
actual  grants- In -.lid  to  the  st  <te   t  to  its  po- 
litical subdivisions 

DEPOSIT    or    URANTS-IN-AlD 

Htr  'iO'J  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  shall 
be  required  by  Federal  I.iw  or  administrative 
regulation  to  be  deposited  in  a  separate  bank 
acLOunt  apart  fr>m  <jlher  funds  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  All  Federal  grant-in-aid 
funds  mitde  available  t<j  the  States  shall  be 
properly  accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  in 
the  accounts  of  the  Slate  In  each  case  the 
State  agency  concerned  shall  render  regular 
authenticated  reports  to  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency  covering  the  status  and  the 
application  of  the  funds,  the  llHbllllles  and 
obligations  on  hand  and  .such  other  facts  as 
may  be  required  hv  said  Federal  agency 

SCHEDOLING     or     FFDERAL     TUANSrERS     TO     THE 

STATES 

Sec  203  Headi  of  Feder.il  departments  and 
agencies  responsible  for  administering  ijranl- 
in-ald  pmgrams  shall  schedule  the  transfer 
of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent  with  pro- 
gram purpo.ses  .iiul  applicable  Treasury  regu- 
lations, so  as  to  nunimlze  the  time  elapsing 
between  the  transfer  of  such  funds  !rom 
the  United  StaleJi  Treasury  and  i  he  dl.-iburse- 
ment  thereof  by  a  Stale  whether  .-.uch  dis- 
bursement occurs  prior  to  or  .sub.sequent  to 
such  transfer  of  funds.  States  shall  not  be 
held  accountable  tor  interest  earned  on 
grant-in-aid  funds,  pending  their  dlsburse- 
ment  for  program  purposes 

ELIGfBLE      STATF      AGENCY 

Sec.  304  NotwithstiinUlng  any  other  Fed- 
eral law  which  provides  that  a  single  State 
agency  or  multimember  biiard  or  commls- 
8ton  must  be  established  or  desii;nated  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  any  grant -in-tild  program,  the  head  ol 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  may,  upon 
request  of  the  Governor  or  other  .ipproprlate 
executive  or  legislative  .uithorlly  of  the  State 
responsible  for  determining  or  revising  the 
organizational  structure  ol  State  go\ernment. 
waive  the  single  State  atjency  or  multimem- 
ber board  or  commission  provision  upon  ade- 
quate showing  that  such  provision  prevents 
the  establishment  ol  the  most  e.'fectUe  and 
efficient  orgiim/atlon  :irrangements  wllhin 
the  State  government  and  approve  other 
Stale  administrative  structure  or  arrange- 
ments Pniiiilrd  That  the  head  ol  the  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  determines  that 
the  objectives  of  the  Federal  statute  aulhor- 
IZLng  the  grant-in-aid  program  'aiII  not  be 
endangered  by  the  use  iif  such  other  State 
structure  or  arrangements 

-mXK  III  fERMITTINT.  FEOER.AL  DE- 
PARTMENTS AND  AGENCIES  TO  PRO- 
VIDE SPECIAl.  OR  TEtHNICAL  SERVICES 
TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  UNITS  OF  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

SVArE.MENr     or     PttHPOSE 

Sec  301  It  IS  the  purpose  of  tlus  title  to 
encourage  inlergovernmenlul  cooperation  in 
the  conduct  of  specialized  or  technical  serv- 
ices and  provision  ol  facilities  es-senllal  to 
the  adnvlnlslratlon  of  State  or  local  govern- 
menial  activities,  many  ol  which  are  nation- 
wide in  scope  and  tlnaiiced  m  part  by  Fed- 
eral (unds.  to  enable  State  or  local  govern- 
ment* to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of 
special  i>er\  Ice  funcUons.  and  to  .luthonze 
all  departments  .iiid  .igvni  les  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Government  which 


do  not  have  such  authority  to  provide  relm- 
buniable  specialized  or  technical  senlces  u> 
State  and  local  governments. 

AUTHORITY     TO    PROVIDE    SIRVICt 

Sec  302  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  administrative  head  of  any  agency  of 
the  executUe  hraiu-h  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  authorized  within  his  dl.scretlon. 
upon  written  request  from  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  '.hereof  to  provide  speclalliod  or 
technical  services,  upon  payment  to  the  de- 
partment or  agency  by  the  unit  of  povern- 
ment  making  ihe  request  of  salaries  and  aU 
computable  overhead  .iiid  indirect  costs  of 
performing  such  services  P'oi  idfd.  hou-rvrr 
That  such  services  shall  mchide  only  those 
which  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  through  rules  and  regulations,  de- 
termines may  be  provided  by  Feder.il  dep.xrt- 
ments  and  agencies  Such  rules  and  reKUl.i- 
tlons  shall  be  con.^.lstent  with  and  In  tur- 
therunce  of  the  Govennnenl's  policy  of  rely- 
ing on  the  private  enterprise  sy.stem  to  pro- 
vide those  services  which  arc  re.isonahlv  and 
expeditiously  available  tViron^-h  ordinary 
business  channels 

RCIMBtTRSEMFNT    < 'T    Al'l'Rc  ■PRIATION 

Sec  303  .All  moneys  received  by  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Gow-rnment.  or  any  bureau 
or  other  administrative  division  thereof  m 
payment  for  furnishing  specialized  or  tech- 
nical services  as  authorized  under  section  :102 
shall  be  deposited  to  tlie  credit  of  the  prin- 
cipal approprlatloi  Irom  which  the  cost  of 
providing  such  services  has  been  paid  or  is 
to  be  charged  or  to  the  appropriation  cur- 
rently available  ror  the  cost  of  similar  .serv- 
ices 

RtPORTS    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec  304  The  Secretary  of  any  department 
or  the  adminlstrailve  head  of  ,iny  .tgency  .)f 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  liirnlsh  annually  to  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Government  Operations 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
a  summary  report  .  n  the  scope  of  the  ser\  ices 
provided  under  the  administration  of  this 
title 

RFSERVATK'N     OF    LXISTING     ^TIH    iRITY 

Sec.  305.  nils  title  is  in  .idU;'.ion  m  ..nd 
does  not  supersede  .iny  fxistn.g  .lulhonty 
now  possessed  by  any  Federal  department  or 
agency  with  respect  to  lurnlshing  :  ervices. 
whether  on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimburs- 
able basis,  to  Stale  and  local  units  of  gov- 
ernr  ent. 

rlTLE  IV  — COORDINATED  IN'I  ERGOVERN- 
MENTAL  POLICY  .\ND  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAMS 

DECLARATION    OF    DEVELOPMENT    ASSISTANCE 
POUCY 

Sec  401.  lal  Tlie  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  .he  N.itlon  and  the  .ichleve- 
ment  ol  satisfactory  levels  of  living  depend 
upon  the  sound  and  orderly  development  of 
all  areas,  both  urban  and  rural  Moreover,  m 
a  time  of  rapid  urbanization,  the  sound  and 
orderly  development  of  urban  communities 
depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  soci.U 
and  economic  health  and  the  .sound  develop- 
ment ot  smaller  communities  and  rural  areas. 
The  President  shall,  therefore,  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  miiform  application  in 
the  lormulatlon.  evaluation,  and  review  of 
Federal  program-s  .md  pro'ects  having  ,i 
slgnlticant  Impact  on  area  and  rommunlty 
deielopmeni.  including  programs  providing 
Federal  assistance  ;o  the  St.ites  and  locali- 
ties to  the  end  that  they  shall  most  elfec- 
tlvely  serve  these  basic  objectives  Sue.  rules 
.ind  regulations  shall  provide  for  lull  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  achievement  of  the 
following  specific  objectives  and.  to  the  ex- 
tent authorized  by  law.  reasoned  choices 
shall  be  made  between  such  objectives  when 
they  conflict — 
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(1)  appropriate  land  uses  for  residential, 
commercial.  Industrial,  government,  Institu- 
tional, and  other  purposes: 

l2»  wise  development  and  conservation  of 
iiatunil  resources,  including  land,  water. 
minerals,  wildlife,  and  others; 

[■i)  balanced  transportation  systems.  In- 
cluding liiehwRV.  air.  water,  pedestrian,  mass 
transit,  and  other  modes  lor  the  movement  of 
jieople  ,ind  t:o<xl~: 

(4)  adequate  outdoor  recreation  p.nd  open 

spaces: 

(5)  protection  of  areas  of  unique  natural 
bcauiv.  historical    and  scienlihc  interest: 

i6i  propcrlv  planned  community  facilities, 
inrluding  utilities  lor  the  supply  of  p<iwer. 
water  and  communications,  for  the  t,afe 
disposal  of  wastes,  and  tor  other  purpo.ses: 
(7)  concern  for  high  standards  of  design; 
and 

(81  any  other  obiertive  through  which 
Federal  or  uderally  assisted  development  pro- 
cranis  or  projects  can  contribute  to  the 
balanced  ecoiu'mic,  social,  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  Nation  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  enhanced  levels  of  livln? 

(bl  All  viewpoints— national,  reeional. 
State,  and  local  -sh.-\ll.  to  the  extent  possible, 
be  fully  consl(iered  and  t.'-.ken  into  account 
in  plannine  Federal  or  federally  assisted  de- 
Mlopment  procrarr.s  ana  projects.  Regional. 
.state,  and  local  covernment  objectives  shall 
he  considered  and  evaluated  within  a  frame- 
work of  natii'nal  public  obicctives.  and  avail- 
able protections  of  future  national  condi- 
tU)ns  and  iu»cds  cf  regions.  STAtes,  p.nd  locali- 
ties shall  be  considered  in  plan  formulation, 
evaluation   and  review 

(C)  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  con- 
sistent with  national  objectives,  all  Federal 
aid  for  urban  development  purposes  shall  be 
consistent  with  and  further  the  objectives 
of  State,  reel' iinl.  and  local  comprehensive 
plannini:.  Consideration  shall  he  frlven  to  all 
developmental  aspects  of  our  total  national 
communltv.  inchiding  but  not  limited  to 
housing,  transportation,  economic  develop- 
ment, natural  uiid  human  rescurccs  develop- 
ment! community  facilitie?.  and  the  general 
ii'iprcivement  of  livlne  envirrr.ment.s. 

idi  Each  Federal  dep.irtment  and  apency 
afimlnisterlntt  a  development  assistance  pro- 
cram  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, consult  With  and  seek  advice  from  all 
other  slcn'.ficantly  aJTected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  arencies  in  an  elTort  to  .-issure 
fully  coordinated  proprams 

(e)  Insofar  as  possible,  .systematic  plan- 
ning rcqtiired  by  individual  Federal  pro- 
L-rams  isuch  as  hich-way  ccnstruction.  urban 
rene'wal  and  open  space  1  shall  be  coordi- 
nated With  and  made  part  of  comprehensive 
local  and  arcawldc  development  planning. 

FAVORING  UNrrS  OF  GENKRAL  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

SEC  402  Where  Federal  law  provides  that 
both  special-purpose  unit-s  of  local  govern- 
ment and  tmlt-s  .  f  ceneral  local  government 
ure  eligible  to  receive  loans  rr  grants-in-aid, 
heads  of  Federal  tiepartments  and  agencies 
.'hall,  in  the  absence  of  substantial  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  make  such  loans  or  grants- 
in-aid  to  units  of  L-eneral  local  government 
rather  than  to  the  special-purpose  units  of 
local  government 

RfLES    AND    REGflATIONS 

Sec.  403  The  Bureau  rt  the  Budget  or 
such  other  aeencv  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  rtiles  and  regulations  as  are 
deemed  appropriate  for  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  this  title. 

TITLE  V— CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF 
FEDERAL  GRANTS-IN-AID  TO  STATES 
AND  TO  LOC.'VL  UNITS  OP  GOVERN- 
MENT 

ST.'kTEMENT   OF   PURPOSE 

Sec.  501.  It  is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of 
this  title  to  establish  a  uniform  policy  and 


procedure   whereby    programs    for   grant-in- 
aid  assistance  from  tlie  Federal  Government 
to   the   States  or   to   their   political   subdivi- 
sions   which    mav    be    enacted    hereafter    by 
the   Congress   shall    be   made   the   subject   of 
suiriclert  subsequent  review  by  the  Congress 
to     insure     that     il)     the     ellectiveness     of 
grants-in-aid    as     instruments    of    Federal- 
State-local  cooiieration   is  improved   and   en- 
hanced;   |2)    grant  programs  ure  revised  and 
redirected   as  neces^ar>    to  meet   new  condi- 
tions   arising    sub.sequent    to    their    original 
en<ctment;   and   (3)   grant  jirograms  iire  ler- 
inmated      wlien     they      have     bubstantially 
:;c)iioved  their  purpose.  It  is  further  the  i)ur- 
l>csp  and  intent  of   this  title  to  provide  lor 
continuing   revie-v   of   existing   Federal   pro- 
pr.ims    for    f:rant-in-aid    assistance    to    the 
States  or  their  i)olilical  tubdivlslons  by  the 
Comptroller    General    with    a    view    to    the 
formul.ition    of    lecc  nimeniiations    to    assist 
the  Congress  in  making  clianges  in  require- 
ments   and    procedures    applicable    to    such 
programs  in  the  interest  of  eliminating  areas 
of   coiiflict   and  duplication  in  prc-gram  op- 
erations and  achieving  more  eRlcient,  efTec- 
tive,     and     economical     administration     of 
such    procrams.    and    greater    uniformity    in 
the   tiperation    thereof. 

IXPIRATMN     OF     GRANT-IN -MD     I'f.OC.RAMS 

SEC  502.  Where  nny  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted in  the  Nmety-hrst  or  an--  subsequent 
Coneres.?  authorizes  the  making  of  gr.-ints- 
in-:iid  to  two  or  more  States  or  to  [}olitical 
subdi'.  1.' ions  of  two  or  more  States  ami  no 
expiriaion  ciate  lor  such  authority  is  speci- 
fied bv  law.  and  s.uch  grant  is  not  specifically 
exemiited  from  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
then  the  puthoritv  to  make  grant.s-in-ald  by 
reason  of  such  Act  to  States,  iiollticnl  suh- 
divir-ions,  and  other  'oeneficiaries  from  funds 
not  theretofore  oblisat*d  shall  expire  not 
Liter  than  Jiuie  30  of  the  fifth  calendar 
year  which  becins-  .Jter  the  effective  date  of 
such  Act. 


COMMITTFE  STVDIES  OF  C.RANT-IN -AID  pr.Oi;RAMS 

Sec.  503.  Where  any  Act  of  Congress  en- 
acted In  the  Ninety-first  or  any  subsequent 
Concress  authorizes  the  making  of  grants- 
in-aid  over  a  jjcriod  of  tliree  or  more  years 
to  two  or  more  States  or  to  political  sub- 
divisions of  two  or  more  States,  then  aunne 
the  period  beeinning  not  later  than  twelve 
months  immediately  preceding  tTiC  d.ite  on 
which  such  authority  is  to  expire,  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  to 
which  legislation  extending  such  authority 
would  bc'referred  shall,  separately  or  jointly, 
conduct  Jtuuies  of  the  program  under  'w.-Tiich 
such  grant,s-iu-aid  are  niade  with  a  \  lew  to 
asccrt.iining,  among  other  matters  of  con- 
cern to  the  committees,  the  following: 

I  I  )  The  extent  to  which  the  purposes  lor 
v.hich  the  grant;-in-aid  are  authorized  have 
been   met: 

i2i  The  extent  to  ■which  sucli  progr.ims 
can  be  carried  on  without  further  financial 
assistance  from  the  United  States: 

(3  (  Whether  rr  not  any  changes  in  purpose, 
direction,  or  administration  of  the  oricinal 
program,  or  in  jirocedures  ;-.nd  requirements 
applicable  thereto,  to  conlorm  to  recom- 
mendations by  the  Comptroller  General  un- 
der section  5U4.  should  be  made: 

(4 1  'Whether  or  not  any  changes  in  inirpose 
direction,  or  aaministration  of  the  (.riginal 
program  should  be  made  m  the  light  of  re- 
ports and  recommendations  submitted  in 
request  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental  Relations:    and 

(5(  The  extent  to  which  such  grant-in-aid 
programs  are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing 
and  changing  needs  v.hich  they  were  designed 
to  support. 

Each  such  committee  sl^Il  report  the  results 
of  its  Investigation  and  study  to  Its  respective 
House  not  later  than  one  hundred  and  fwen- 
ty  days  before  such  authority  is  due  to  ex- 
pire. 


STUDIES    BY    COMPTROLLER    GENERAL    GRANT-IN- 
AID  PROGRAMS 

Sfc.  504.  Tlie  Comptroller  Gei-.eral  shall 
make  continuing  studies  of  presently  existing 
and  all  future  i)rograms  lor  grant-in-aid 
a.sslstance  from  the  Federal  Government  lo 
the  States  er  their  political  subdivisions  con- 
cerning the  extent  to  which  i.rograms  con- 
flict and  duplication  can  be  eliminated  and 
more  effective.  eiTicienl.  economical,  and  uni- 
form adm.inistratlc  n  <.f  such  jirograms  could 
be  achieved  by  clianging  certain  require- 
ments and  j.rocedures  ..piilicablc  thereto. 

In  reviewing  stich  programs  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  sliall  eenslder.  among  other  rtlc- 
vani  mailers,  the  equalization  formulas,  and 
the  budgetary,  accounting,  reporting  and 
adniinistrative  procedures  applicable  to  such 
jiroprams.  Reports  on  such  studies,  together 
with  recommendations,  shall  be  submitted 
hy  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Congress. 
Reports  on  expiring  programs  should,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  be  submitted  In  the  year 
jirior  to  the  date  set  for  their  expiration. 

STUnlKS    BY     ADVISORY     C(1M MISSION    <  N    INTfR- 
COVERNMENTAL    RFI.ATIONS 

Sec.  505.  Upon  request  of  any  romiiiittfe 
referred  to  in  section  503,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Interfovernmental  Relations 
(established  bv  Public  Law  B6-,'380.  as  amend- 
ed) shall,  during  the  same  period  referred  to 
in  such  section,  conduct  studies  of  the  in- 
tergovernmental relations  aspects  of  pro- 
grams which  are  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  such  section,  including  1 1 »  the  Inipact 
of  such  programs,  if  any.  on  the  structural 
organization  of  State  and  local  government. s 
and  on  Federal-State-loca!  fiscal  relations, 
and  i2i  the  coordination  of  Federal  admin- 
istration of  such  jirogrnms  with  State  and 
local  administration  thereof,  and  shall  report 
its  lindlnes  and  recommendations  to  .such 
committee. 

KFCounS  AND  AUDIT 

Sec.  506  (a)  Each  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  receiving  assistance  under 
( 1 1  any  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the 
elective  date  of  tills  Act  which  provides  f.r 
a  crant-in-ald  Irom  the  United  States  to  a 
State  or  a  iiolitical  subdivision  thereof,  i  r 
(2)  any  new  grant-in-aid  acreement.  or  ex- 
tension, modification,  or  idteration  of  any 
existing  grant-in-aid  agreement  jiursuant 
to  existing  Ltw  shall  V.eep  such  records  as  the 
Federal  agency  adminlsterine  such  grant  may 
prescribe,  including  records  which  fully  di-=- 
close  the  amount  and  ciisposition  by  su<h 
recipient  of  such  grant-m-aid.  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  or  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant-in-aid  is  given  cr 
used,  and  the  amount  ef  that  portion  <.f  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undenakinc  supplied 
by  f'thcr  sources,  and  such  other  records  as 
will  laciliiate  an  c'lectlve  audit, 

(b)  The  head  of  the  Federal  r,cency  ad- 
mu-.isterine  such  grant  and  the  Comptroller 
Gc-neral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  c.f  their 
d-uly  authorized  represeinatives.  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  at^dit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  Cif  such  recipients  that  are  rcrtinent 
to  the  crants  received. 

TITLE  VI— ACQUI.SITION  U.-=F  AND  DIS- 
TOSITION  OF  LAND  WITHIN  URBAN 
•\REAS  BY  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN 
CON-FORMITY  WITH  LAND  UTILIZA- 
TION PROGRAMS  OF  AP'FECTED  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

AMENDMFNT      OF      FrDI'RAI,      I  KOPFRrV      AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE    SERVICES    ACT 

Sec,  601,  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended 
I  40  U  SC,  471  el  seq.i.  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  as  follows: 
■TITLE  VIII— URBAN  LAND  UTILIZATION 
"SHORT    TITLE 

"Sec    801    This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Federal   Urban   Land-Use    .Act'. 
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•■DBC1.ARATTOK    OF   PTTIPOSE    A!rD    P' >MC-T 

■Set  803  It  14  the  purpose  A  this  title  to 
priim.ite  mrire  hArmonli>u»  liiteri?avernmen- 
ta!  relfttl'na  ind  to  encourage  nund  p!nn- 
nirxg.  zoniiii?  ind  ;*nd  use  practices  by  pre- 
scrlbini?  untfirm  po'.iclea  and  pr>>oedure8 
whereby  the  Adm.nistrator  shull  acqulrr  use 
and  dispose  of  land  in  urban  arean  in  order 
th,%t  urban  land  transactions  entered  into 
for  the  General  Services  Administration  or  on 
behalf  of  other  Federal  astenclea  ihall,  to  the 
greatest  extent  practicable,  be  consistent 
with  zoning  and  .and-use  practices  and  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  planning  and 
development  objectlvea  of  the  local  govern- 
ments and  local  planning  agencies  concerned. 

■  DISPOSAL     i>r     t-HBAN     LANDS 

■Sbc  803  1*1  Whenever  'he  Administrator 
contemplates  the  dijipjsa.  f  ir  ir  un  behalf  of 
any  Federal  agency  if  any  rea.  property  sit- 
uated within  an  urban  area,  he  shall,  prior 
to  offering  such  land  for  sale,  give  reasonable 
notice  to  the  head  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  having 
jurisdiction  over  zoning  and  land-use  regu- 
lation in  the  geographical  area  within  which 
the  land  or  lands  are  located  In  order  to 
affor«l~the  government  the  i>pp<irtunity  of 
aonlng  for  the  y-se  of  such  land  in  accord- 
ance with  local  comprehensive  planning 

"lb  I  The  Administrator,  to  the  greatest 
practicable  extent,  shall  furnuh  to  all  proo- 
pectlve  purchasers  if  such  real  prof)erty.  fuU 
and  complete  inf  >rmation  concerning— 

"(I  I  current  zoning  re^uUtloos  and  pros- 
pective zoning  requirements  and  objectives 
for  such  property  when  11  is  uozoned; 

••(2)  current  availability  to  such  property 
of  streets,  sidewalks  sewers,  water,  street 
lights,  and  other  service  facilities  and  pros- 
pective availability  uf  ^uch  services  If  such 
property  Is  included  in  comprehensive  plan- 
ning 

ACQrtSITIoV      OR      CHANCE      '''T      I  SK      or      REAL 
PROPniTY 

•'Skc  804  I  at  To  the  extent  practicable, 
prior  to  I  commitment  Ui  acquire  any  real 
property  situated  in  an  urban  area,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  the  unit  of  general 
local  government  exercising  zoning  and  land- 
use  jurlsclctlon  over  the  land  proposed  to  be 
purchaseo  of  hU  Intent  to  acquire  such  land 
and  the  proposed  use  of  the  property  In  the 
event  that  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  advance  notice  would  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  proposed  purchase,  he  shall, 
upon  conclusion  of  the  acquisition.  Imme- 
diately notify  such  local  government  of  the 
acquisition  and  the  proposed  use  of  the 
property 

■lb)  In  the  acquisition  or  change  of  use 
of  any  real  property  situated  m  an  urban 
area  aa  a  me  for  public  building,  the  Adnun- 
latrator  shall,  to  the  extent  he  determine* 
practicable- - 

"ill  consider  nW  objections  made  to  any 
such  acquisition  or  change  of  use  by  such 
unit  of  government  upon  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  acquisition  or  change  of  use 
conflicts  or  would  conflict  with  the  zoning 
regtilatlons  or  planning  objectives  of  such 
units,  and 

■■(2)  comply  with  and  conform  to  such 
regulations  of  the  unit  "I  general  local  gov- 
ernment having  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  area  within  which  such  property  Is  sit- 
uated and  the  planning  and  Jevelopment 
objectives  of  such  local  government. 

"Sue  806  The  pr^ipedures  prescribed  In  sec- 
tions 803  and  804  m.iy  be  waived  during  any 
perlixl  of  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the  President 

oEHNrrioNs 

"Sec    806   .As  used  in  'his  title — 

■  lai     Unit    of    general    local    guvernmenf 

means  any  city,  county,  tuwn.  parish,  village. 

or  other  general-purpose  political  subdivision 

of  a  State 

'(b)     Urban  area'  means — 


"(1)  any  geographical  area  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  lnc(irp<^r»t^d  city  town,  bor- 
ough village  or  "ther  milt  of  general  local 
government,  except  county  or  parish  having 
a  population  ^if  ten  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants, 

•i2i  that  portion  of  the  geoc;rrtphlcal  area 
within  the  jurlsdlctl>>n  uf  any  county  town. 
township  or  similar  govornmeiit  rntlty  whlrh 
contains  no  inorporiitfrt  unit  of  K'eneral  l<H-al 
government  hut  has  a  population  density 
equal  to  nr  exceeding  one  thousand  !Ue  hun- 
dred inhabitants  per  square  mile    and 

(J)  that  portion  of  ,inv  ge<. graphical  urea 
having  a  population  den.slty  equal  to  or 
exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  In- 
habitants per  stjuare  mile  .md  situated  ad- 
jacent to  the  boundary  of  any  incorporated 
unit  of  general  local  government  which  has 
a  population  of  ten  thousand  or  more  in- 
hablU\nts 

•|C1  Comprehensive  planning'  includes 
the  following.  Ui  the  extent  directly  related 
to  the  needs  of  a  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment 

•  1 1 1  preparation,  as  a  gvilde  for  long-range 
de(,elopment.  of  general  physical  plans  with 
respect  to  lA)  the  pattern  .ind  intensity  of 
land  use.  iBi  the  provision  uf  public  laclU- 
tlcs  (including  transportation  facilities)  and 
other  governmental  services,  and  iC)  the 
eileclMe  development  and  utilization  of  hu- 
man and  natural  resources; 

••i2l  long-range  physical  and  fiscal  plans 
for  such  action: 

"i3)  programing  of  capital  Improvements 
and  other  major  rxpendltures.  a  determina- 
tion of  relative  urgency,  together  with  de- 
nmte  Unaucing  plans  for  such  expenditures 
m  the  earlier  years  of  the  program. 

"1 4)  coordination  uf  all  related  plans  and 
activtues  of  the  State  ;tnd  local  governments 
and  agencies  concerned,    .md 

■i6i  preparation  of  regulatory  and  nd- 
muiLstnitlve  mtivsures  In  support  nI  the 
foregoing  ' 

TITLE   VII— UNIFORM   RELOCATION 

ASSISTANCE 

DECLARATION     OF    FOLIC T 

S£c  701  The  purposes  of  this  title  Is  to 
establish  a  uniform  policy  (or  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  owners,  tenants,  and 
other  persons  displaced  by  the  acquisition 
of  real  property  In  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  pr<:)grnms  so  that  .«  far  as  practical 
such  persons  shall  be  left  not  worse  oU 
economically  than  they  were  before  being 
displaced  Such  a  policy  shall  be  as  uniform 
;is  practicable  as  to  ill  relocation  payments. 
[2)  advisory  assistance.  |3)  assurance  of 
availability  of  standard  housing,  and  i4) 
Peder.il  reimbursement  for  relocation  pay- 
ment^ under  federally  assisted  programs 
Part   .A  —  FuDttAL   Programs 

RtLOCATlON     PAYMENTS 

Sic  702.  (a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  property  for  public  use 
in  A  State  he  shall  make  fair  luid  reasonable 
relocation  payments  to  displaced  persons  in 
accordance  with  the  regvilatlons  established 
by  the  President  under  section  705  of  this 
Act 

I  hi  In  .iddltlon  to  the  payments  author- 
ized by  iutwectlou  (a)  of  this  section,  an  ad- 
ditional payment  of  »300  Is  authorized  (or 
any  displaced  person  who  movea  from  a 
dwelling  If  the  displaced  person  purchases 
a  dwelling  for  the  purpose  of  residence  within 
one  vear  from  the  date  of  actual  displace- 
ment, except  that  suih  displaced  person  .shall 
t>e  eligible  for  payment  under  this  subsection 
only  when  the  dwelling  purchased  Is  situated 
up<jn  real  estate  In  which  such  person  ac- 
quires fee  title,  life  estate,  ninety-nine-year 
lease,  or  other  type  of  long-term  lease  equiv- 
alent to  fee  ownership 

(C)  If  .iny  displaced  person  who  moves  or 
discontinues  his  business  elects  to  accept  the 
payment    .luthori/ed    by    this   subsection    In 


lieu  of  the  payment  authorized  for  .such  bu^l- 
nesH   by  subsection    ml    of   this   section     tln- 
head   of   such    Federal    agency   shall    maltp    i 
lixed   relocation   payment   to  such   person 
an  .imount  equal  to  the  average  .innual  ii.i 
e.irnlngs   uf    the   huslnes.<>.    or   $5  000    whl^li- 
I'vcr  IS  the  lesser:    Prondid   hoirrtrr.  Tliat  i 
the  case  of  a  displaced  person  who  Is  62  years 
iif  ;ige  or  over,  the  ilxed  relocation  payment 
shall    be    Increased    by    ftn    iimouiit    equal 
twice  the  .iverape  annua!  net  earnings  of  Uie 
business   ut   $5  000     whichever    Is    the   lesser 
No  payment  shall   be  made   under  this  ,Mib. 
section    unless   the    head    of   such    aeency    : 
satisfied    th  a    the    buslne.ss    ill     cannot    !.,■ 
relocated  without  a  substantial  loss  of  Its  ex- 
isting  patronage     and    i2)    Is   not    part    of    i 
commercial    enterprise    having    at    least    o:  •■ 
iither  establl-hment     not   being  acquired   1 
the   United  States    which   Is  engaged  In   the 
.same  or  similar  business   For  purposes  of  thi-, 
subjection     the    term    "average    .innual    mr 
e.irnlngs"   means   one-half  of   any   net  earn- 
ings o(   the   business,   before   Federal.   State 
and  h'Kral  income  t.ives    during  the  two  t.tx- 
able  >ear.s  immediately  preceding  the  taxahi  ■ 
year  In  which  such  business  moves  from  tli.' 
real  property  acquired   by  the  United  State, 
and  includes  any  rimpensatlon  paid  by  tl,- 
business  to  the  owner,  his  spouse,  or  his  de- 
pendent   children   during  .such    two-veur   ]»■ 
rlod    Such  (amines  and  rompens.itton   sh.i:: 
be  established  by  Federal  Income  tax  return 
nied  by  su -h  business  and  its  owner  and  hi. 
•.[xiuse  and  dependent  children  (or  such  iw" 
taxable   years 

,di  if  .>ny  displaced  person  who  moves 
from  a  dwelling  elects  to  accept  the  pa\- 
ments  authorized  by  this  subsection  In  lio-i 
...f  the  p.'.yments  authorized  by  .subsection 
I  HI  of  this  section  for  moving  from  such 
dwelling,  the  head  of  .such  Federal  agencv 
shall  maxe  the  following  fixed  relocation 
pavments  to  such  person: 

ill  A  moving  expense  allowance,  deter- 
mined according  to  .i  schedule  established 
bv  the  head  of  such  agency,  not  to  exceed 
.»200 

1 2)  A  dislocation  allowance  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  under  paragraph  i  1 )  of  this 
subsection  or  5100,  whichever  Is  the  lesser 
(3)  An  additional  pavment  of  $300  If  tlie 
displaced  person  purchases  a  dwelling  for 
the  purpt)se  of  residence  within  one  year 
Irom  the  date  of  actual  displ.iccment  except 
that  such  dlspl.iced  i>erson  .shall  be  eligible 
for  payTnent  under  this  subsection  only  when 
the  dwelling  purch.ised  Is  situated  upon  real 
estate  in  which  such  person  acquires  fee 
title,  life  estate,  ninety-iilne-year  lea-se,  or 
other  tyj>e  of  long-term  lease  equivalent  to 
lee  ownership:  and 

(c)  If  any  dl.splaccd  person  who  moves  or 
discontinues  a  tarm  operation  elecus  to  ac- 
cept the  payment  authorized  by  this  .sub- 
section in  lieu  of  the  payment  authorized 
for  such  farm  operation  by  .subsection  (fl) 
of  this  section,  the  head  of  such  Federal 
agency  shall  make  a  tixed  relocation  pay- 
ment to  such  person  In  the  amount  of 
$1,000  In  the  case  where  the  entire  farm 
operation  is  not  acquired  by  such  Federal 
agency,  the  payment  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  i>e  made  only  if  tlie  head  oi 
such  agency  determines  that  the  remainder 
property  is  no  longer  an  economic  unit 

if  I  111  In  addition  to  any  amount  under 
subsections  lai.  ib),  ici.  id),  and  lei  o( 
this  section,  the  head  of  such  Federal  .igeucy 
may  pay  to  i;>r  on  behalf  of  any  displaced 
family,  displaced  elderly  mdividuil.  or  dis- 
pl.iced  handicapped  individual,  monthly 
p;iymeuts  over  a  perlxl  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  months  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500  in  the  tirst  twelve  months  and 
*500  In  the  second  twelve  months  to  assi.st 
such  displaced  family  or  individual  to  secure 
a  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwelling  Sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  .iddltional  payment  .shall 
be  an  amount  which,  when  added  t.)  20  i^er 
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centum  of  the  annual  Income  of  the  dis- 
placed Individual  or  family  at  the  time  of 
displacement,  equals  the  average  annual 
rental  required  for  such  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitiu-y  dwelling  of  modest  standards  ade- 
quate in  size  to  accommodate  the  displaced 
individual  or  lamily  in  areas  not  generally 
less  desirable  in  regard  to  public  utilities 
and  public  and  commercial  lacilities:  Pro- 
]  nird  Tliat  such  payment  shall  be  made 
only  to  an  individual  or  lamlly  who  is  un- 
able to  secure  a  dwelling  unit  in  a  low-rent 
hotising  project  assist^-d  under  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  or  under  a  State 
or  Ux-al  jiropram  unind  by  the  Secretary 
(,t  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  have 
the  same  general  purjxises  as  the  Federal 
program  under  such  Act.  or  a  dwelling  unit 
.usslsted  under  seel  ion  101  of  the  Housing 
.md   Urban   Development   Act  of   1965. 

i2)  Tlie  Secretarv  if  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  inake  the  detemiinatlons 
utuler  this  subsection  on  the  amount  of 
.,,s.sistance  according  to  l.imily  size,  family 
,T  individual  income,  average  rents  required. 
,r  .-imilar  considerations  lor  all  agencies 
linking  such  i)ayinenl,s 

1 3)  The  .iddltional  iiaymeiits  under  this 
Mibsectlon  may  be  paid  uii  a  lump  sum  or 
other  than  monthly  basis  in  cases  in  which 
ihe  small  siz^-  o(  the  i)ayments  that  would 
I  ! heruise  be  required  do  not  warrant  a 
:. umber  ol  sej). irate  iiayments  or  in  which 
other  th.ui  monthly  payments  are  determined 
warranted  liy  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency. 
i4l  No  payment  received  under  this  sub- 
•ection  shall  be  considered  as  income  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  eligibility  or  the 
extent  of  eligitality  of  .uiy  |x?rson  for  asslst- 
.ince  under  the  .Sixial  Secv.niy  Act  or  any 
other   Federal    .Act 

(gl(l)  In  .iddltion  to  amounts  otherwise 
..uthonzed.  the  head  of  .such  Federal  agency 
.-hall  make  a  payment  to  the  owner  of  real 
property  which  is  acquired  for  the  project 
,,nd  which  is  improved  by  a  single-  or  two- 
l.imilv  dwelling  occupied  by  the  owner  for 
,1  i>oriod  of  not  less  than  one  year  prior 
to  the  initiation  of  necollalions  for  the  ac- 
(|UisiUon  ol  such  property.  Such  payment. 
not  to  exceed  $5  000.  shall  be  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  acquisition  pay- 
ment, equals  the  average  jjrice  required  for 
a  decent,  safe,  and  sanlwry  dwelling  of 
modest  stand.irds  .uiequatc  in  size  to  ac- 
commodate the  displaced  owner,  reasonably 
.iccessible  to  public  services  and  places  of 
( mplovment  and  available  on  the  private 
market:  Provided.  That  such  payment  shall 
be  made  onlv  to  a  displaced  owner  \^ho  pur- 
chases .'.nd  occupies  a  dwelling  within  one 
\ear  subsequent  io  the  date  on  which  he 
i.s  required  to  move  from  the  dwelling  ac- 
(lulred  (or  the  project 

i2i  The  Secretary  of  Hotit-ing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  inake  the  determinations 
under  this  sub.sectum  on  the  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  locality  for  dwellings  meeting  the 
requirements  of  jniragraph  d)  above  for  all 
.igencies  making  such  payments. 

RELOCATION     A.SSI.STANCE    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  703,  I  a)  If  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  acquires  real  jjroperty  for  public  use 
in  a  State,  he  shall  provide  a  relocation  as- 
sistance procram  for  displaced  persons  which 
shall  offer  the  services  described  in  subsec- 
tion IC)  ci  this  section.  If  the  head  of  such 
agency  determines  that  other  persons,  oc- 
>  upyirig  property  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  real  property  acquired,  are  caused  sub- 
-tantial  economii-  injury  because  of  the  pub- 
lic improvement  lor  which  such  property  is 
.. squired,  he  may  offer  such  persons  relocation 
-ervices  under  such  program. 

lb)  Federal  .igencies  administering  pro- 
u-rams  which  may  be  of  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons  covered  by  this  Act  shall  co- 
<.perate  lo  the  maximum  extent  feasible  with 
the    Federal    or    State    agency    causing    the 


displacement  to  assure  that  such  dl.splaced 
persons  receive  the  maximum  a.ssistance 
available  to  them. 

(c)    Each     relocation     assistiince     program 
required    by   subsection    ia»    of    this   section 
shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable,  such   measures     lacUUies,   or   services 
a.s  may   ue  necessary  or  approjiriate  in  order 
I  1  )  to  determine  the  needs  of  displaced  lam- 
ilies.     Individuals,     buslne.ss     concerns,     and 
farm  operators  icr  relocation  assistiince;    i2i 
to  assure  that  within  a  rea.sonable  period  ol 
time    prior    to    displacement,    there    will    t)e 
available,  in  areas  not  generally  less  desirable 
in  regard  lo  public   utilities  .md  public  ..nd 
commercial   lacilities  and   at  rent-s  or  jinces 
within    the    hnancial    means  of    ihe   f.imlUes 
and   individuals  displaced,   decent,  .safe    and 
sanitary    dwellings   eciual    m    number   to   the 
number  of.  and  available  to    such  displaced 
lamllies  and   individuals  and  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  of  employment,  except 
that  the  President  may  jirescribe  in'  regula- 
tion  situations    Vvhen    such    a.ssurances    may 
be  waived;    i3l    to  ..s.sist  owners  of  displaced 
businesses   and   displaced    larin   opera Uirs  m 
obtaining  and  becoming  est.iblished  in  suit- 
able business  locations  or  replacement  larms; 
1 4)     to    supply    information    concerning    the 
Federal    Housing    Administration    home    .ac- 
quisition  program    under  section   221(d)  |2i 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  the  small  busi- 
ness   disaster    loan    program    under    section 
7(b)  (31  of  the  Small  Buslnes,s  Act    and  other 
programs    offering    assistance    to    displaced 
persons;    (5)    to  assist   in   minimizing   hard- 
ships   to   displaced    jiersons    in    adjusting    to 
relocation;  and  (6)   to  assure,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  the  coordination  of  relo- 
cation activities  wilh  other  project  activities 
and  other  planned  or  proposed  governmenial 
actions   in    the   community    or    nearby   area.s 
which    may    affect    the    carrying   out    of    the 
relocation  program. 

Id)  P.iraeraph  '.i^  of  section  Tib)  of  the 
Small  Br,:ine.=?  Act  :.^  ..mended  to  rend  as 
lollovv.- 

■•i:?i    to   in..i;c   ruch   loans    (either  directly 
or  in  coujier.ition  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing iiistitut.ons  throui'h  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  .m   immcdi.ite  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  aiipiopn.ite  to  as-sisc  any  small 
business  concern   in   continuing   m   business 
at  its  existing  location,  in  reestablishint'  us 
business,  m  purchasing  a  buslne.ss  or  m  es- 
tablishing  a   new   business,   if   the  Adminis- 
tration   determine.s    that    such    concern    has 
suffered  substantial   economic  imury  as  the 
result  of  its  displacement  by.  or  l.ication  :n. 
adjacent  to.  or  near,  a  ledcrally  .iided  urban 
renewal  project  or  highway  construrtion  pro- 
gram or  any  other  jniblic  improvement  pro- 
gram conducted  by  or  with  uir.ds  provided  in 
whole  or  in  part  bv  the  Federal  Government 
or  by  the  Stales;  and  the  j^urpose  of  a  loan 
made   pursuant  to  such   project   or   program 
may.  in  the  discretion  ol  the  Administration. 
incivide  the  purchase  or  construction  of  other 
premises     whether     or     not     the     borrower 
owned  the  premises  occupied  by  loc  busine.ss 
and.". 


Ill  tliat  relocatit^n  payments  authorized 
by  section  702  shall  be  lair  and  reasonable 
;md  as  uniform  as  iiracticable: 

(2)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  iiayinent 
authorized  for  such  person  by  section  7()2(ai 
shall  be  reimbursed  lor  or  paid- 

(A)  his  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  m 
moving  himself,  his  family,  his  business.  larni 
ol)erallon.  or  other  i)ersonal  jiroperty.  an<l 
ior  his  actual  and  reasonable  expenses  in 
i.earching  lor  a  replacement   property; 

iB)  if  he  disposes  of  jjersonal  property  on 
moving  his  business  or  larm  operation  and 
replaces  sucli  property  at  the  new  location  at 
a  jirice  exceeding  the  sale  price,  the  amount 
of  the  difference  of  such  jirices  not  to  exceed 
however,  the  estimated  cost  of  moving  the 
propenv    or    its    market    value,    whichever   is 

less:  and 

iCi  such  other  expenses  authon/ed  by  sec- 
tion 702(a)  as  may  be  provided  lor  in  regu- 
l.itions  issued  under  this  section; 

(3)  that  a  displaced  person  vvlio  makes 
proper  application  for  a  relocation  paymeiit 
authorized  (or  such  person  by  this  title 
shall  be  paid  promptly  aft-er  a  move  or,  in 
certain  hardship  i  ivses.  the  I'resulent  ma> , 
by  regulation,  aulhorize  advance  ijaymcm 
of  certain   relocation  costs; 

(4)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  de- 
termination as"  to  eligibility  lor  a  relocation 
pavment  authorized  by  this  title,  or  the 
amount  of  a  pavment,  may  have  his  applica- 
tion reviewed  by  the  head  of  the  agency; 
and 

i5)  that  a  disi>laced  jjcrson  shall  have  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  apply  lor  a 
relocation  payment  authorized  by  this  title 
lb)  The  President  may,  by  regulation,  es- 
tablish a  limitation  on  the  amount  cjf  a  re- 
location pavment  authori'/ed  by  section  702 
la)  with  diie  consideration  for  the  declara- 
tion o(  poUcv  in  this  title  and  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  lai  of  this  section  ;  no 
section  707ib) . 

IC)  In  order  to  prevent  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  duplication  of  functions  and  lo 
promote  uniform  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  relocation  assistance  programs  lor 
displaced  persons,  the  President  is  authori/rd 
lo  require  ihat  anv  Feder.il  agency  make 
relocation  pavments  or  provide  relocation 
services,  or  oiiierwise  earry  out  its  Uinctions 
under  tliis  title,  bv  utilizing  the  (acilities, 
per.sonnel,  and  services  of  .my  other  Feder.U 
agency,  or  bv  entering  into  appropriate  cr.n- 
tracts'or  agreements  with  any  State  agency 
having  an  established  organization  lor  cun- 
ducting    relocation    assistance    programs, 

idi  Tl;e  President  may  make  such  other 
rules  and  regulations  consistent  with  the  pro- 
%  isions  of  this  title  as  he  deems  neces.sary  or 
ajipropriate  to  carry  out  this  title. 

FIND    .•.VAlLABIl.lrY 


.STATFS  ACTING  AS  AGENTS  FOR  1  t  [lERAI.  lRO(.RAMS 

Sec.  704.  Whenever  real  jiroperty  is  ac- 
quired bv  a  Stale  a.L-ency  lor  a  Federal  public 
improvenient  project  such  acquisition  .shall. 
for  purposes  of  this  Act.  be  deemed  an  ac- 
quisition bv  the  Federal  ..yency  having  .;u- 
thority  over  such  j^roject  and  such  Federal 
agency  shall  make  relocation  payments,  pro- 
vide relocation  assisunicc,  and  provide  as- 
surance of  availability  of  housing  as  required 
in  the  case  of  .ncquisuioiis  of  real  property 
by  a  Federal  agency. 

AUTHORITY  OF  THE  PRESIDF  NT 

Sec.  705.  I  a)  To  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to  a.ssure  — 


Pre  70G  Funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
available  to  anv  Federal  agency  for  the  .tc- 
quisition  of  real  property  or  any  interest 
therein  shall  be  av.-tllable  also  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of   this   title. 

Part   B— Federally    As.sistld    Pp.ogram.s 

relocation  payments  and  assistance;  ass!  i> . 

ante  of  avaii.bility  of  hot'slng 

'^EC  707  (a)  Nothwithstanding  any  other 
provision  (.f  law.  on  and  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  no  grant  to.  or  contract  or 
acreement  with  a  State  agency,  under  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  will  be  availi-.ble 
to  pav  the  cost  in  connection  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  real  property  or  of  a  public  Improve- 
ment lor  which  real  property  is  to  be  ac- 
quired or  as  the  result  of  which  displace- 
ment will  otherwise  occur  may  be  approved 
by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  respon- 
sible (or  the  administration  of  such  Federal 
financial  assistance  unless  such  State  agency 
lias  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  head 
of   such    Federal    agency   to   provide    to   dis- 
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pinred    per«on»    for    moves    from    such    real 
property  - 

>  1  1  f*lr  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ment* as  described  in  section  7oa(a>  ot  bbla 
title  and  In  accordance  vrlth  reipilatlona 
established  bv  the  President  under  section 
705  'if  this  Mtle; 

i2i  fined  relocation  p<»ymenla  !n  'he  same 
:lnl(>^^nt«  and  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  required  to  t>e  m^de  by  a 
Federal  ajtencv  bv  niibsectlona  703  (c>.  (dl. 
(ei     and    >  f  i    of   ihls   title 

i3i  relocation  asalstance  pr'>«;r!UT\s  ilTer- 
ing  the  services  described  in  section  703(c> 
of   this   title 

i4i  a  feasible  method  for  the  temporary 
relocation  of  families  and  Individuals  dis- 
placed from  the  propertv  acquired  pind  as- 
8Ur;ince  that  within  ,i  reasonable  period  of 
time  prior  to  dlspl.ioement  there  will  be 
available  In  ;vreaa  not  irenerally  less  desirable 
In  regard  to  public  vitiutlfs  «nd  public  .ind 
commercul  facilities  !«nd  at  rents  .-r  prices 
within  the  flnanclal  means  of  the  fani'.llea 
and  individuals  dl«p.«-ed  decent  ^afe  and 
sanitary  dw^-llltiffs  "qu»il  :n  nimitier  to  the 
number  )f  and  iiv.ill.ible  to  iosrh  dlspUced 
families  and  Individuals  nnd  reasonably 
acceMfWe  to  their  pUces  of  pmployment.  and 
i5i  a  payment  tor  owner -'xxupants  under 
the  -iame  terms  and  '-ondlUona  as  are  re- 
quired to  l>e  made  by  Federal  mjencles  by 
subscftlon  702ii?i  if  this  Act  /".n-ided. 
That  no  such  payment  shall  Oe  required  or 
included  as  a  project  I'ljst  under  subsection 
707iCJ  if  t;ie  iwncr-rjcoupaiu  receives  a  [>ay- 
ment  required  by  the  SUte  law  of  eminent 
domain  which  is  determined  bv  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  to  have  -iubsta  nil  ally  the 
.Siime  purpose  and  etTect  as  subsection  703(?i 
and  to  be  part  if  the  .x>st  of  the  pn>)ect  for 
which  Federal  nnaru-lal  assistance  Is  avail- 
able 

(bi  As  a  condition  to  further  assistance 
to  a  State  a^tency  lor  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  or  ■{  a  public  improvement  for 
which  real  proper- y  is  to  be  acquired  or  as 
a  result  if  which  displacement  will  other- 
wise x-ctir  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
shaj;  require,  within  a  reasonable  lime  prior 
U-)  actual  ilspla<'ement,  satisfactory  assxir- 
ance  by  the  State  agency  that  decent  safe, 
and  sanitary  dwelllnt5  as  required  by  sub- 
station 707  aM4»  are  available  for  the  re- 
location of  each  such  Individual  or  family 
ic»  The  ci->st  to  a  St^te  Jigency  of  provid- 
ing the  payments  and  services  described 
in  subsection  ia(  of  this  section  may  be 
Included  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project 
for  which  Federal  financial  assistance  Ls 
available  to  such  State  agency  and  such 
Slate  agency  shall  b«  plli?ible  for  Federal 
tlnanciai  assistance  with  respect  to  such  pay- 
ments and  ier^toes  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  -Jie  i-ime  extent  as  with  respect  '<i  ulher 
pr^'^ec  -..sts  Proi  idi'd.  That,  nulwlthstand- 
uig  .iny  other  !aw.  the  Federal  .iijency  pro- 
viding ^uch  .assistance  shall  contrlbut*  the 
first  5'25.!.»oO  )t  the  cost  nf  providing  such 
payments  to  any  person  displaced  prior  to 
July  1.  197!  And  prondrd  'urtficr.  That 
no  State  agency  need  ai^ree  to  make  any  re- 
Uxratloa  payment  m  excess  of  t25.0O0  to 
my  displaced  person  in  '^rder  to  receive  the 
a.ssistance  aulburueU  by  the  subsection. 

id  I  In  jrder  to  prevent  unnecesfc*ry  ex- 
peiists  and  dupllcailun  of  functions,  and 
to  promote  uniform  and  effective  adnnul- 
siralion  of  relocation  assistance  programs 
fur  displaced  persons,  any  agreement  by  a 
State  agency  under  subsection  lai  of  this 
section  shall  provide  that  such  agency  may 
make  relocation  payments  or  provide  relo- 
cation assistance  or  otherwise  carry  out  Its 
functions  under  this  title  by  utilizing  ths 
facilities,  personnel,  aiid  services  of  any 
c>Lher  Stat«  a^ncy  having  an  eetahllshed  or- 
ganization for  conducting  relocation  assist- 
ance programs. 


le*  Any  grant  to.  or  contract  or  asjeement 
with  a  State  airency  executed  before  the  ef- 

ftM-tlvp  date  of  this  Act.  under  which  Federal 
hnanclal  asBUtanc«  U  available  to  p«y  the 
.  mt  In  (■•mnecUon  with  the  acquisition  of 
r>"wl  ficipenv  or  'tt  the  Improvement  for 
Ahlch  RUi-h  pro^rtv  is  acquired  may  i>e 
amended  ui  include  an  a4n'eement  ut  de- 
iTtbed  in  subseitlon   lai   of  this  section 

I  f  •  If  the  hea<l  nf  a  federal  agency  deter- 
mines that  It  is  necessary  for  tlie  expeditious 
cermoletlon  of  a  public  improvement  for 
whlth  a  state  agency  has  entered  Into  aj^ree- 
ment  ,i.s  dificnbed  In  subsection  ai  of  this 
section  to  make  rel'icatlon  payments  to  dls- 
dlsplacetl  jiersons  nr  to  provide  the  funds 
iipceasary  to  meet  the  requirements  i-f  sec- 
tion Hi.'3ibiili  of  IhLs  Art  he  mav  advance 
the  Federal  share  of  ?(uch  relocation  pay- 
ments and  an  amount  ne<-e«sary  to  nrvake  the 
rcfjuired  payments  under  section  H05ib)(l) 
to  siich  State  imency  rimn  deterrnlnatlon  by 
the  head  of  such  Petleral  agency  tixat  any 
part  iif  the  funds  .ulvanced  to  a  Slate  agency 
under  this  .subsection  are  no  longer  required, 
the  amount  which  he  iletermlnes  not  to  be 
required  shall  be  repaid  u[>on  demand  Any 
sum  advanced  md  int  repaid  on  demand 
shall  be  deducted  from  sums  otherwise  avail- 
able to  such  State  agency  frcnn  Federal 
-.ources 

llI.sfljlCtMENT  BY  CERTAIN  l-ROCRAMS  RCCdVING 
*i«SISTANCK  I'NDKR  rrTLE  I  OF  Till  HOUSING 
ACT  or  III4S  AS  .\MENDCO 

Sec  708  A  person  who  moves  or  discon- 
tinues his  business,  or  moves  other  [lersonal 
property,  or  moves  from  his  ilwelliug  on  or 
after  the  effecUve  dale  of  thU  Acl.  as  a  direct 
result  of  riny  prriject  or  prcvram  which  re- 
ceives hVderai  nnaiiclal  assistance  under  title 
I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1IH9.  as  amended, 
shall,  for  the  ptirp<iseB  of  this  title  be  deemed 
to  be  a  displaced  person. 

sKVCKABitrrr 

Sec  709  If  any  provision  of  this  title,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  title  .md  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  ur  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby 

ACTS    REPEALED 

Sec  710.  I  a)  The  following;  laws  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repeale<1 

I  I  I  The  Act  entitled  '  .An  Art  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
.iwners  of  lands  required  for  development 
under  his  Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes.'  approved 
May  29.  1958  I  43  U  3C    1231    12341. 

(2)  Paragraph  14  of  section  203(b)  of  the 
National  .Aeronautics  and  Space  Acl  of  1958 
(  42  U  S  C    ^473  1 

i3)  Section  2680  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code 

14)  Section  133  of  title  23,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(5)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964  1 49  use    1606(b)). 

i6i  Section  105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949    i42    use     1455(C)  ». 

(7)  Section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
I  42  use    1465). 

(8»  Paragraph  iB)  of  section  15  of  the 
United  Stales  Housing  Act  >f  I9:i7  i  42  U  S  C. 
1415(81  I.  except  the  first  sentence  of  such 
paragraph 

1 9)  Section  404  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  -Act  of  1965   (42  US  C    3074). 

I  10)  Section  107  of  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metn>polltan  Development  Act  of 
1966  (42  U  SC   3307)  . 

ibi  .Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereof  shall  not 
be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior  Acts 
or  portions  thereof  under  subsection  laj  ol 
this  section. 


TITI.E     VIII     UNrPORM     lAND     ACQUISI- 
TION POLICY 
Part   A       h'FDERAL  Procrams 
vNrroRM  poi  ICY  on  i.ano  AcgcTsmoN 
rRACTma 

Sec  801  'a)  In  order  to  encourage  the  ac- 
riulslllon  of  real  property  by  amicable  agree- 
ments with  owners  tn  relieve  congestion  m 
the  courts,  to  assure  consistent  treatment 
for  owners  In  the  many  Federal  proRr*"!". 
and  to  promote  public  confidence  In  Federal 
land  acquisition  practices,  heads  of  Federal 
■oiencles  shall  be  governed  by  the  followlnt» 
policies: 

(1)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
conduct  tranfuictlons  for  the  acquisition  of 
real  pro;>erty  In  such  a  manner  as  to  assure 
to  the  extent  possible  that  i)er8on8  whose 
pn^perty  Is  .icqulrcd  .shall  not  be  worse  otT 
economically  than  ihey  were  before  the  prop- 
erty WHS  acquired 

i2i  Tlie  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
tn.ike  every  re.isonable  etfirt  to  acquire  real 
property  by  negotiated  purchase 

(3)  Real  property  shall  be  appraised  hc- 
f  ire  the  Initiation  I'f  negotiations,  and  the 
owner  or  his  designated  representative  shall 
be  elven  an  opportunUy  to  accompany  the 
appraiser  during  his  inspection  of  the 
property. 

(4)  lief  Te  the  Initiation  of  negotiations 
for  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  Ihall  establish  a  price  which  he 
determines  to  be  a  fair  .ind  reasonable  con- 
sideration therefor,  such  jirlce  not  to  be  les.s 
than  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  as 
approved  by  such  agency  head,  and  shall 
make  a  prompt  offer  to  acquire  the  property 
fi  r  the  full  amount  so  establl.shed 

(5)  No  owner  shall  be  required  to  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  pays 
the  ^i^reed  purchase  price  or  deposits  with 
the  court  In  accordance  with  section  1  of  the 
Act  of  February  28.  1931  (46  Stat  1421:  40 
use.  258a).  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  appraised  fair 
value  of  such  property  as  determined  by  su  h 
agency  head  or  the  amount  uf  the  award  of 
compen-satlon  In  the  condemnation  proceed- 
ing  tor   such    pr -perty 

(6)  The  construction  or  development  of 
public  improvements  shall  be  so  scheduled 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  no 
person  lawfully  occupying  real  property  will 
be  required  to  move  from  a  dwelling,  or  to 
move  his  business  or  farm  operation  without 
at  least  ninety  days'  written  notice  from  the 
head  of  the  Federal  .agency  concerned,  of  the 
date  bv  which   such  move  Is  required 

I  7)  If  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned does  not  require  a  building,  structure, 
or  other  Improvement  acquired  as  a  part  of 
the  real  property,  he  shall  where  practicable 
offer  to  permit  its  owner  to  remove  It.  As  a 
condition  of  removal,  an  appropriate  agree- 
ment shall  be  required  whereby  the  fair 
value  of  Kuch  building,  structure,  or  Im- 
provement for  removal  from  the  real  prop- 
erty, as  determined  by  such  agency  head, 
will  be  deducted  from  the  compensation 
otherwise  lo  be  paid  for  the  real  property, 
however  such  compensation  may  be 
determined. 

(8)  If  the  liead  of  a  Federal  agency  per- 
mit,s  an  owner  or  tenant  to  occupy  the  real 
properly  acquired  on  a  rental  basis  for  a 
short  term  or  for  a  period  subject  to  termi- 
nation by  the  Oovernment  on  short  notice, 
the  amount  of  rent  required  shall  not  exceed 
the  fair  renlai  value  of  the  property  to  a 
shori-term  occupier. 

(9)  In  no  event  shall  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  either  advance  the  time  of  con- 
demnation, or  defer  the  condemnation  and 
the  depoelt  of  funds  in  court  for  the  use  of 
the  owner,  In  order  to  compel  an  agreement 
on   the  price   to   be  paid  for   the  property. 
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If  an  agencv  head  cannot  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  owner,  after  negotiations  have 
continued  for  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall 
promptly  Institute  condemnation  proceed- 
ings and.  at  the  same  time  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  practicable,  file  a  declaration  of 
taking  .ind  deposit  funds  with  the  court  in 
accordance  with  the  Acl  of  February  26,  1931 
1 46  Stnl  1421:  40  USC  258a),  If  possession 
IS  required  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  Judg- 
ment  in   the   condemnation   proceeding. 

I  10)  If  an  interest  in  real  property  Is  to 
be  acquired  bv  exercise  ol  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  "the  head  of  the  Federal  acency 
concerned  shall,  except  its  to  property  to  be 
acquired  under  .section  '^5  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authontv  Act  of  1933  (48  Stat.  70. 
as  .miended;  16  U.S  C  831x)  .  request  the  At- 
torney CJeneral  to  institute  formal  condem- 
nation proceedings  No  Federal  agency  head 
shall  Intenuonally  make  it  necessary  lor  an 
(.v*ner  to  Institute  legal  proceedings  to  prove 
the   i.icl  of   the   t.aklng  ot   his  property. 

(Ill  If  the  acquisition  of  only  part  of  a 
)>roperlv  would  leave  Its  owner  with  an  un- 
economic remnant,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  offer  to  acquire  the 
entire  property. 

(12)  In  determining  the  boundaries  of  a 
proposed  public  Improvement,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  should  take 
into  account  human  considerations.  Includ- 
ing the  economic  and  social  effects  of  such 
determination  on  the  owners  and  tenants  of 
real  property  in  the  urea,  in  addition  to  en- 
gineering and  other  factors. 

( b  I  Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
.iHect  the  validity  of  any  property  acquisi- 
tions by  purchase  or  condemnation. 

BTO-DINGS.  STRUCTURES.  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

SEC  802  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  ol  law.  If  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  acquires  land  or  any  interest  In  land 
for  public  use  in  a  State,  he  shall  acquire  a 
like  interest,  or  greater  Interest,  in  all  build- 
ings. bUuctures.  or  other  Improvements  com- 
prising part  of  the  real  property  so  acquired 
which  are  required  to  be  removed  from  the 
hind  or  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency 
head,  will  be  adversely  affected  by  such  pub- 
lic use.  If  such  Improvements  are  not  re- 
quired lo  be  removed. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "real 
property"  means  land,  or  any  interest  in  land 
and  (1)  any  building,  structure,  or  other 
improvement  imbedded  In  or  affixed  to  land, 
and  liny  article  so  affixed  or  attached  to  such 
building,  structure  or  improvement  as  to  be 
an  essential  and  integral  part  thereof; 
(2)  any  article  affixed  or  attached  to  such 
real  property  in  such  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  removed  without  material  Injury  to  itself 
or  the  real  property:  and  i3)  any  article  so 
designed,  constructed,  or  specially  adapted 
for  the  purpose  lor  which  such  real  property 
IS  used  that  (A)  it  is  an  essential  accessory 
ir  part  ol  such  real  property.  (B)  It  Is  not 
capable  ot  use  elsewhere,  and  (C)  it  would 
lose  substantially  all  its  value  if  removed 
from  the  real  properly. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  ol  determining  the 
extent  ol  the  acquisition  ol  real  property 
and  the  valuation  thereof,  no  building,  struc- 
ture or  other  improvement  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  other  than  a  part  of  the  real  property 
solelv  because  ol  the  right  or  obligation  of 
a  tenant,  as  apnlnst  the  owner  of  any  other 
interest  In  the  real  property,  to  remove  such 
building,  structure,  or  Improvement  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  and  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  pay  to  the  tenant  the 
tair  value  of  the  building,  structure,  or  Im- 
provement, which  fair  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  such  agency  head  as  the  greatest 
ol  (1)  the  contributive  value  of  the  Im- 
provement to  the  present  use  of  the  entirety, 
(2)  the  current  cost  of  reproduction  less  de- 
preciation of  the  improvement,  or  (3)  the 
value  of  the  improvement  for  removal  from 


the  property:  Provided.  ID  that  payment 
hereunder  vJdll  not  result  in  duplication  of 
any  payments  otherwise  authorized  by  law: 
(2)  that  the  fee  owner  of  the  land  Involved 
disclaims  any  Interest  In  the  Improvements 
of  the  lessee:  and  (31  the  lessee  In  considera- 
tion for  such  payment  shall  assign,  transfer 
and  release  to  the  United  States  all  his  right. 
title  and  interest  In  and  to  such  improve- 
ments: Provided  lurtht-r.  That  no  provision 
of  this  section  shall  be  construed  lo  deprive 
the  lessee  of  his  right  to  reject  the  i)ay- 
inenls  hereunder  and  to  (.btain  payment  lor 
his  property  interests  of  just  com[)ensation 
as  otherwise  defined  by   law. 


fXHF-NSES    INCIDENTAL    lO   TRANS!  FR   Ol    T  ITLt  TO 
INITED    STATES 

Sec  803  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency,  as 
soon  as  practical  alter  the  dale  ol  payment 
of  the  purchase  price  or  U-iC  date  of  deposits 
of  funds  to  satisfy  the  award  ol  compensation 
in  a  condemnation  proceeding  to  acquire  real 
property,  whichever  Is  the  earlier,  shall  reim- 
burse the  owner,  to  the  extent  the  head  of 
such  agency  deems  lair  and  reasonable,  for 
expenses  necessarily  Incurred  for — 

( 1)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and  simi- 
lar expenses  In  conveying  such  real  property 
to  the  United  States: 

(2)  penalty  costs  lor  prepayment  of  mort- 
gage Incident  to  such  real  property,  provided 
that  such  mortgage  shall  be  of  record  as  re- 
quired by  law  on  the  date  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  project  is  made  by  the 
authorized  Federal  agency:  and 

(3)  the  pro  rata  ixiriion  ol  real  jiroperty 
taxes  allocable  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  vesting  title  or  the  etleciive  dale  ol  a 
court  order  of  i)ossession.  v.-hlchever  Is  the 
earlier. 


Part    13      Ffderai.lv    As.sisted    Programs 

BEQUinEMENTS   FOR   APPROVAL   OF   (  ONTRACTS   (.>R 
AGREEMENTS  FOR  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Notwithstanding  ;iny  i.ther 
provision  of  law.  on  and  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  no  grant  to  or  contract 
or  agreement  with  a  State  agency,  under 
which  Federal  financial  assistance  will  be 
available  to  pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the  cost 
of  the  acquisition  ol  real  proiierty  or  <A  a 
public  improvement  for  which  real  property 
is  to  be  acquired,  may  be  approved  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  aeency  responsible  for 
the  administration  ol  such  Federal  hnancial 
assistance  unless  such  State  agency  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  which  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(1)  that  every  reasonable  effort  shall  be 
made  to  acquu-e'  the  real  property  by  nego- 
tiated purchase: 

(2)  that  the  construction  or  development 
of  the  public  improvement  shall  be  so  sched- 
uled that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable, 
no  person  will  he  required  to  move  from  a 
home.  farm,  or  business  location  without  at 
least  ninety  days'  wTitten  notice  :rom  such 
State  agency  of  the  date  by  which  the  move 
is  required:  and 

i3i  that  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  head 
of  the  State  agency,  before  inuiating  neeo- 
tiations  for  real  property,  lo  establish  a  price 
which  he  believes  to  be  a  fair  f.nd  reasonable 
consideration  therefor,  such  price  not  i  3  be 
less  than  the  appraised  value  oi  the  property 
as  approved  by  such  State  iigency  head.  :.nd 
to  make  a  prompt  offer  to  acquire  the  jirop- 
erty   for  the  full  amount  so  established. 

lb)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi.sion 
of  law.  on  and  alter  July  1.  1971.  no  grant 
to.  or  contract  or  .igreement  with  a  Slate 
agency,  under  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  available  lo  pay  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  cost  of  tiie  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty, or  of  a  public  improvement  for  which 
real  property  Is  to  be  acquired,  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance,  unless  such  Slate 
agency  has  entered  into  the  agreements  de- 


scribed m  subeectlon  (ai   of  this  section  and 
lias  agreed — 

( 1 )  that  no  owner  will  be  required  lo  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  State  agency  ( A )  pays  the  agreed 
purcha.se  price.  (Bi  makes  available  to  the 
owner,  by  court  deposit  or  otherwise,  an 
amount  iiot  less  than  the  appraised  fair 
value  ol  such  property,  as  approved  by  such 
State  a«ency  head,  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  ihe  owner  to  ronU'st  the  amount  of 
compensation  due  for  the  property,  or  iC) 
deposits  or  p.ivs  the  Iinal  award  ol  compensa- 
tion m  the  condemnation  proceeding  lor 
sill  h  propertv: 

(2)  that  the  head  of  the  Slate  agency, 
not  Liter  than  the  date  ot  payment  of  the 
purchase  price  or  the  dale  of  deposit  of 
lunds  to  satisfy  the  award  of  compensation 
in  a  condemnation  proceeding  to  acquire 
real  proiK-rtv,  whichever  is  the  earlier  shall 
reimburse  tlie  owner,  to  the  extent  the  head 
of  such  agency  deems  lair  and  reasonable, 
lor  expenses  necessarily  incurred  for— 

(A)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  i.nd 
similar  expenses  in  conveying  such  real 
property   to  the  United  States: 

I  Hi  [ienaltv  costs  lor  prepayment  of  mort- 
gage incident  to  such  real  property,  pro- 
vided that  such  mortgage  shall  be  of  record 
as  required  bv  law  on  the  date  the  official 
announcement  of  the  project  Is  made  by  the 
.■^tate  agencv:  and 

(Cl  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  allocable  to  a  period  subsequent  lo 
the  date  of  vesting  title  or  the  effective  date 
ot  a  court  order  of  possession,  whichever  is 
the  earlier. 

(3l  that  any  decrease  in  the  value  oi  real 
propertv  prior  to  the  date  ol  valuation 
(  aused  bv  the  public  Improvement  lor  which 
vuch  propertv  is  acquired,  or  by  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  property  would  be  acquired 
lor  the  proposed  public  improvement,  other 
than  that  due  to  physical  deterioration 
within  the  reasonable  control  of  the  owner. 
will  be  disregarded  in  determining  the  com- 
jjensation  lor  the  property;   and 

,4)     that   for   Ihe   purpose   ol   determining 
the  extent  of  the  acquisition  ot  real  property 
and  the  valuation  thereof,  no  building,  struc- 
ture   or  other  iniprovemeni  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  other  than  a  part  of  the  real  properly 
solely  bec.iuse  of  the  right  or  obligation  ol  a 
lenaiit   ;is  againsi  the  owner  (1  any  other  in- 
lorest   m   the  real    property,  to  remove  such 
building,  structure,  or   improvement   at   the 
expiration  ot  his  term,  and  the  head  ol  tne 
State  agencv  shall  pay  to  the  tenant  the  f.ur 
value  of  the  building,  siruciure.  or  improve- 
ment   v^-hich  lair  value  shall  be  determined 
hv  such  agencv  head  as  the  greatest  ol    i  1  I 
the  contributive  value  of  the  improvement  to 
the  present  use  of  the  entirety.  (2i   the  cur- 
rent  cost    ol    reproduction   less    depreciation 
of  the  improvement,  or  i3i   the  value  of  the 
improvemcni  for  removal  from  the  property: 
Prinulcd     ili    that  payment  hereunder    will 
not    result   m   duplicauon   of   :;ny   payments 
otherwise  authorized  by  hiw:  (2i  that  the  fee 
owner  ot  the  l.md  involved  disclaims  any  in- 
terest m  the  improvements  of  the  lessee:  and 
i3l   the  lessee  in  consideration  lor  such  pay- 
ment shall  assign,  transler.  and  release  to  the 
State  agencv  all  his  right,  title.  :.nd  interest 
in  and  to  such  improvemenus:  Provided  / ur- 
ther.  That  no  provision  ol  tiils  .section  :-hall 
be  construed  to  deprive  ihc  lessee  of  his  right 
to  reject  the  pavmenls  hereunder  and  to  ob- 
t.un   payment    for   his   property   interests   of 
just    compen&iuon   as   otherwise   aennea    by 
law. 

PROVISIONS    REPEALED 

Sec.  805.  Effective  on  July  1.  1971,  sections 
401  402  and  403  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965  (42  U.E.C.  3071- 
3073)   are  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  IX— JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

■^ec  901  Tht  rirovisions  of  sections  551  559 
.'ind  701-706  ot"tii,>  V.  United  States  Code. 
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shall  apply  to  an  action  if  »  Federal  i<?enry 
un  ler  '.lUe  VIl  iind  title  VIII  For  purpo«e«<  of 
this  title,  the  denmtlon  of  "penion"  contained 
in  section  tSIiSi  of  title  V  United  Static 
C  i(le  shall  b«  deemed  to  .ncUide  a.  State  aa 
denned  in   '.his  .Kct 

Sec  902  .Any  person  or  State  adversely 
nffect«l  or  »Kv;rl»ved  by  a  final  action  of  a 
Federal  agency  under  title  VTI  or  title  '"III 
of  this  Act  may  institute.  In  the  district  corirt 
in  the  Onlt«d  Stat«a  or  the  Judicial  district 
In  which  such  person  resides  or  such  State 
U  located,  or  in  which  the  claim  of  such 
person  or  Stale  first  arose,  an  action  seeklnj? 
review  of  such  ttnal  action  of  the  Federal 
agency  and  demanding  appropriate  relief 
therefrom 

The  amendment  wa5  aereed   to. 

Mr  \fUSKIE  Mr  President  the  bill 
we  have  before  u.s.  S  698,  the  Intergov- 
ern.T.enUl  Cooperation  .Act  of  1967.  Is  de- 
.slcncd  to  Improve  working:;  relatlo:i.sh;ps 
amon>(  Federal.  State,  and  1.3oal  -•  >vern- 
ments  so  that  they  can  deal  more  effec- 
tively '.vith  the  ;nrreasin-t  difficulty  prob- 
lems.of  our  six-ietv  The  bill  is  bipartisan 
in  sponsor.ship  and  Intergovernmental  In 
its  orieln  and  development. 

The  iDcreasink:  population  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  concentration  of  that  growth 
in  urban  areas,  the  advance  of  tech- 
nolosy  and  the  accumulation  of  unsolved 
human  problems  all  make  estraordinarv" 
demands  on  sovemment.  These  demands 
cannot  be  .'nft  unless  the  In.struments  of 
[overnment  at  the  Federal.  State,  and 
k)cal  levels  work  tocether  more  efTec- 
tively  than  th?v  ever  have  before  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  help 
achieve  such  cooperation. 

S  698  was  introduced  on  January  26. 
1967  JoininK  me  in  sponsorship  of  the 
bill  are  31  other  Senators,  includiryj  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr 
Mi'NnT!,  who  Is  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber m  t.>^.e  Committee  on  Crovernment 
Operations  and  'in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Lnter-Tovernmental  Relations  The  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  Senate  had  considered  many  of  the 
provisions  of  S.  698  earlier,  in  substan- 
tially their  present  form,  in  S.  561.  the 
Tntercovemmental  Cooc>eration  Act  of 
196.5  and  S  1681,  the  Uniform  Relocation 
.•\ct  of  1966.  both  of  which  were  unan- 
imousb'  passed  by  the  Senate  \n  the  89th 
Coniiress  Neither  of  those  bills  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Hou^c  We  combined  those 
bills  with  improvements  and  additions, 
In  the  pres"nt  leaislation 

In  its  consideration  of  S  698.  the  Sub- 
c  immittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions had  the  benefit  of  9  days  of  hear- 
ings during  which  it  received  the  testi- 
mony of  more  ttian  50  witnesses.  The 
basic  objectives  of  the  bill  were  strongly 
supported  by  all  witnesses  A  numt)er  of 
suMi'estions  for  modification  of  specific 
provi-slons  were  offered  These  were  all 
considered  mast  carefully  and  a  number 
of  them  were  adopted.  Because  of  the 
number  of  changes  in  lantjuage.  although 
many  Involved  minor  substantive  modi- 
fications, the  committee  has  reported 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute 

The  bill,  as  amended,  contains  nine 
titles,  one  .^eltlng  forth  necessary  defini- 
tions, and  each  of  the  others  dealing  with 
an  area  of  lnterv;over:i.mental  relations  in 
which   serious   problems    have   emerged 


over  the  years  I  shall  summarize  each  of 
these  titles. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  requires  that  a  Fed- 
eral a*<ency  .shall,  upon  request,  furnish 
tiie  Governor  of  a  State  or  a  State  lepLs- 
lature  witli  ii:  formation  on  the  purpose 
and  amounts  ■>{  trranUs-in-aJd  made  to 
that  State  or  to  its  jiolitical  subdlvi.slons 
It  also  htH'rali/es  Federal  requirements 
reKardmn  the  traiusfer  to  the  States  uf 
itrant-m-aid  funds  and  their  dcix)sit. 
while  retaining  full  State  accounubility 
to  the  appropriate  Federal  a«ency.  It 
t)ernuts  the  waiver  under  certain  con- 
ditivin.s  of  the  ■siiiKle  Sute  aaency"  re- 
(luirtn.ent.  Klvlnj:  tlie  SUtes  ureater 
llexibility  uf  orRaziization 

Title  III  iJeniuts  tVderai  departinent-s 
and  agencies  to  provide  specialized  and 
technical  .services  to  State  and  local  unius 
of  government  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
Such  .services  are  to  be  provided  only 
under  rules  and  re';ulatlons  consistent 
witli  and  m  furtlierance  of  the  txjlicy  of 
relying  on  ttie  private  cnterpruse  system 
for  those  services  .'.i.ich  are  reasonably 
available  through  ordinary  business 
channels. 

Title  rv  provides  that  the  President 
shall  issue  regulations  requirinc  Federal 
development  assistance  i)roKrains  to  tx? 
carried  out  in  .such  a  way  as  Uj  promote 
the  .sound  and  orderly  deveknuncnt  of 
txjth  urban  and  rural  areas  m  keeping 
with  objectives  .set  forth  ni  the  bill.  This 
title  also  provides  that  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  substantial  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
make  loans  or  granUs-in-aid  to  units  of 
(general  lijcal  ^•ovemment  rather  than  to 
special  purpose  units  of  hx&\  povem- 
ment 

Title  V  provides  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  future  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  in  order  that  such  pro- 
grams may  be  revised  or  redirected  as 
neces.sary  to  meet  new  condition.s.  and 
terminated  v.hen  they  have  sub.stantially 
achieved  their  purp«ises 

Title  VI  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Adniini.strative  Services  Act  to  pre- 
scribe uniform  policies  and  procedures 
to  govern  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration in  acquisition,  use.  and  dis- 
tx)sitlon  of  land  withm  urban  areas  It  n 
the  purpose  of  this  title  to  as-sure  that 
.such  land  tran-sactions  shall,  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent,  be  con.ust- 
ent  with  zoning'  and  land  use  practices 
of  local  governments  and  shall  accord 
with  local  planning  and  development 
objectives. 

T.tle  VII  establishes  a  uniform  policy 
for  the  fair  and  equitable  treatment  of 
owners,  tenants,  and  other  persons  dis- 
placed by  the  acquisition  of  real  property 
in  Federal  and  federally  assisted  i>ro- 
;4rams  so  that  as  far  aa  practical  .such 
persons  shall  be  left  n^t  worse  off  eco- 
nomically than  they  were  t)efore  being 
displaced  The  provisions  of  this  title. 
which  are  t>ased  on  the  experience  of 
existing  Federal  programs  authorized  to 
provide  relocaton  as.-Nistance  to  displaced 
{>er5on.s.  are  made  uniformly  appl.cable 
to  all  Federal  <>r  federaily  assisted  pro- 
lirams  which  result  m  displacements  The 
title  provides  for  ri'i<K-aiion  payments, 
advisory  assustance,  a.s-su ranee  of  the 
availability   of   relocation    housing,   and 


Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of  relo- 
cation payments.  Continuance  of  Federal 
assistance  for  State  and  local  projects  i.. 
conditioned  upon  compliance  with  thes.' 
requirements 

Title  VIII  establishes  for  Federal  agen- 
cies and  State  or  local  agencies  receiving' 
FVderal  a.ssistance  policies  designed  t  > 
encourane  the  acquisition  of  real  prop- 
erty by  amicable  agreements  with  own- 
ers, to  relieve  cjngestlon  in  the  court.s,  lo 
assure  consisttMit  treatment  for  owner; 
ui  the  many  Federal  and  federally  as- 
siaU'd  programs,  and  to  promote  publi 
contidence  in  Federal  land-acqui.sitioii 
practices.  The  ultimate  objective  of  th' 
prescribed  (xilicies  is  to  assure  to  the  ex- 
tent po.ssible  that  persons  whose  property 
is  acquired  .^hall  not  be  worse  off  eco- 
nomically than  they  were  before  their 
proiierty  was  acquired. 

Title  IX  makes  actions  by  a  Federal 
agency  under  title  V'll,  having  to  do  with 
relocation  as.si.stance.  and  title  VTII,  hav- 
ing to  do  with  land  acquisition  practices 
.subiect  to  the  .Admini.strative  Procedure 
.Act.  and  provides  for  judicial  review  of  a 
final  action  of  a  Federal  agency  under 
these  titles. 

These  are  the  basic  provisions  of  S 
098.  as  reported  They  are  the  result  ul 
studies  conducted  by  the  Subcommut<>' 
on  Interu'overnmental  Relations  since  ::.s 
establi.shment  m  1962  In  laree  measun- 
thev  arr  based  on  recommendations  made 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intercov- 
ment<U  Relations,  the  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  National  A.ssociation 
of  SU-ite  Bud'.:et  Officers,  the  National  As- 
sociation uf  Counties,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  US.  Conference  ot 
Mayors,  many  other  organizations  and 
highly  qualified  specialists  in  govern- 
ment 

This  is  ureently  needed  legislation  It 
represents  a  broad  area  of  agreement 
among  the  groups  and  individuals  mo.  t 
highly  qualified  in  the  held  of  intergov- 
ernmental relauons.  It  is  wholly  con- 
structive in  character  It  has  a  broad 
base  uf  support  It  has  the  unanimou 
approval  of  the  C\)mmittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  I  urge  lUs  i)romi)t 
and  favorable  consideration  by  the 
.^-^enate 

Mr  President,  the  iK-nding  bill  lias  had 
thoughtful  consideration  by  all  Senators 
on  both  .Sides  <'f  the  aisle  and  in  the 
sut>coir.mntee 

I  am  espix-iaJly  i,'rateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  for 
ins  mo.st  lielpful  and  constructive  assist- 
ance in  working  uut  the  bill. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr   MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  SenaUirs  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  that 
this  matter  has  been  brought  up  imam- 
mously  It  lias  indeed,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  has  said, 
been  hammered  out  in  many  hours  of 
deliberatioiLs.  compromise,  and  modifica- 
tion until  It  has  resulted  in  a  meeting 
of  the  minds  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  was  unanimously  reported. 

I  certainly  support  the  distinguished 
SenaUDr  from  Maine  in  his  desire  to  have 
the  mestsure  passed  today  in  the  hope 
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that  tills  time  the  House  will  find  time 
to  act  upon  the  measure  before  adjourn- 
ment. ^^     , 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much  for  his  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion IS  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  jia-s.sed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•  A  bill  to  achieve  the  fullest  cooperation 
and  coordination  of  activities  among  the 
Icvel.s  of  government  in  order  to  improve 
the  operation  of  our  federal  system  in 
an  Increasingly  complex  society,  to 
improve  the  administration  of  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  States,  to  provide  for  pe- 
riodic congressional  review  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid.  to  permit  provision  of 
leimbur-sable  technical  services  to  State 
and  local  government,  to  establish  co- 
ordinated intergovernmental  policy  and 
administration  of  development  assist- 
ance procrains.  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition, use.  nnd  disposition  of  land 
within  urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies 
in  conformity  with  local  government 
programs,  to  establish  a  uniform  reloca- 
tion assistance  policy,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form land  acquisition  policy  for  Federal 
and  federally  aided  programs,  and  for 
other  purixjses." 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  16361)  to 
provide  additional  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disai^reeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  theron  and  that  Mr. 
McMillan,  Mr.  Whitener.  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  FUQUA,  Mr.  Nflsen.  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  Virgina,  and  Mr.  Harsha  were  ap- 
pointed manager  on  the  jiart  of  the 
House  at  the  conference 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  antic- 
ipated that  for  at  least  2  hours  on  to- 
morrow morning,  beginning  at  10  o'clock, 
the  Senate  will  devote  itself  to  eulogies 
in  remembrance  of  our  late  beloved  col- 
league, the  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, uf  New  York. 


STATUS  OF  FLOOD  CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
attention  to  the  very  first  bill  listed  on 
the  calendar  under  "Bills  in  Confer- 
ence." It  indicates  that  it  has  been  there 
a  long  time.  It  relates  to  the  flood  in- 
surance bill.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
that  bill  was  incorporated  in  its  entirety 
in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  which  has  already  been 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
sent  to  the  President. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  15387)  to 
amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  disciplinary  action  against 
employees  in  the  postal  field  service  who 
ns.sault  other  employees  in  such  service 
in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  theron,  and  that  Mr. 
Dulski,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Olsen,  Mr. 
CoRBETT,  and  Mr.  Gross  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


SEA  ASSURANCE  OF  FINANCIAL  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  SMALL  POULTRY 
PROCESSORS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President. 
S.  2932.  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
today,  will  insure  a  more  adequate, 
safer,  and  more  .sanitary  proRram  of 
poultry  inspection  throuuhoul  the  United 
States 

Certainly  the  American  family  is  en- 
titled to  enjoy  no  less  than  dean,  whole- 
some poultry.  This  bill,  by  requiring  all 
poultry  processors  to  maintain  certain 
sanitary  standards  within  their  process- 
ing plants,  will  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution toward  this  objective. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  supported  this 
measure,  I  was  at  the  same  time  con- 
cerned for  the  many,  many  small  poultry 
processors  throughout  the  country  who 
must  somehow  finance  the  plant  chances 
necessary  to  meet  the  new  sanitary  re- 
quirements imposed  by  this  act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  m  my  .'-tate  of 
Alabama,  poultry  ranks  iis  jxrhnps  the 
top  agricultural  enterprt.se.  Alabama 
ranks  third  in  the  Nation  Ln  the  produc- 
tion of  broilers.  So  it  was  obvious,  in 
studying  this  bill,  that  I  had  two  definite 
commitments  to  satisfy;  one  to  the 
American  hou;.e\vife  and  the  other  to 
the  American  small  buEiiics.sman,  in  this 
instance,  the  small  poulir>-  jjrocessor.  I 
immediately  pot  in  touch  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  SBA  to  ascertain 
whether  SBAs  existing  programs  were 
adequate  to  assi.st  these  jxiultry  i>roces- 
sors  in  effecting  compliance  with  tiie 
poultry  inspection  legislation. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Moot,  the  Administra- 
tor of  SBA.  assured  me  in  a  letter  dated 
March  8,  1968,  that  no  additional  leg- 
islation was  necessary  and  that  SBA's 
current  lending  programs  were  entirely 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  eli- 
gible small  processor  affected  by  the  act. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Moot  forwarded  me 
a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Senator  Allen 
J.  Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
in  which  he  restated  this  same  position 
in  regard  to  small  nicatpackers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  that  they  carry  the  assurance  that 
any  increased  financial  burdens  of  the 
small  poultry  processor  will  not  go  un- 
noticed by  the  Federal  Government  as 
this  industry  gears  up  to  meet  the  new 


standards   imjw.sed   by    the  Wholesome 
PoultiT  Products  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  tielieve  this  bill  will 
give  the  housewife  some  long  overdue 
ix»ace  of  mind  and  I  believe  the  SBA's 
a.ssurance  will  give  the  small  poultry 
processor  that  same  peace  of  mind. 
Exhibit  1 

SMAl  L    BfSINFSS    AnMlNISTR.ATlON. 

Wa-.hinqinn.  D  C    Marrh  8   19G8. 
Hun    ,7oiiN    SP,^RKM^N, 

C/inirrnon.  Commitlee  on  Banking  and  C\ir- 

rrnry.    VS.   Senate    Washington.    DC. 

DK.AR  Mr.  Chairman:   Thfoik  you  lor  your 

U-lttT  of  March  1.  1968,  concerning  financi.-il 

;ussi.strincc  for  the  pouUry  jiroce^-slng  Indur.- 


\Vc  believe  that  our  regular  bu.slness  loan 
prucram  c:vn  s.itisfaclorlly  serve  the  small 
I)viultry  processors  who  may  he  T.iced  v,lth 
jjlanl  improvements.  This  a:^sumes.  uf  course, 
Uial  the  applleant  l.s  an  eligible  .Miiall  bu.si- 
ne.'^s  c'-ncern  and  can  meet  our  normal  credit 
requirements.  Including  repayment  of  the 
loan    Irum    bu.slness    operations. 

We  also  wi.ch  t/i  point  out  thai  If  a  par- 
ticular r;i.se  requires  constniction  of  new 
l.icimies  our  recent  legislation  change  ul 
1.5  yeirs  lor  real  estate  Uxins  would  be  ap- 
plicable a.s  opposed  to  our  nrmal  maximum 
term   of    10   years. 

Your    interest    In    this    matter    Is    tleeplv 
a[>preciatert    and    if    we    can    be    of    f  urlh.  r 
service,   please   kl   us  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

r.oLF.RT   C    Moot. 

.Administrator. 

SMALL  Business  Administration. 

Wa.':liington.  D  C  .June  18.  IOCS 
Hon,   Allen  J.  Fllfnder. 

Ciinirvmn.  Committee  on  Agnrullvre  iivd 
FoTestrn.  U.S.  Senate.  IVas'unpron,  DC 
De.ar  Mr"  Chairman:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letuT  of  May  28,  requesting  the  com- 
menus  of  the  Small  nu.sine.-:s  AdmiMi.str.itiun 
onS  Bes,  290. 

In  substance,  S,  R.e.=  230  calls  upon  SBA: 
(1)  to  undertake  a  study  to  determine  ihc 
extent  to  which  financial  :i-=slst;i,nce  under 
statutes  administered  by  it  !■=  available  to 
Em.T.11  bu.siness  concerns  in  e:1e<'tin£:  compli- 
ance with  tOe  roquirement-s  uf  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act.  signed  Into  l.>w  last  year: 
and  (2)  to  report  to  the  Senate  the  resulus 
of  the  studv.  toecther  with  sMch  legislative 
recommendations  as  may  be  considered 
liere.'Jsarv 

The  business  loan  pmsram.  embodied  in 
section  7(ai  of  the  Small  Bu>,iness  Act.  is 
available  for  this  purpo.se.  Over  the  years 
many  such  loans  have  been  made  by  SBA 
to  a'ssist  in  financme  the  renovation  cf 
packinc  plants,  and  similar  n7)erations.  w 
meet  requirt^ments  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Crovernment  or  by  SUate  or  local  gov- 
ernment.s.  The  maximum  term  ls  10  ye:irs 
for  the  machinerv  and  equipment  portion 
of  the  loan:  but.  under  an  amendment 
re^-ently  enactx-d  by  the  Concress,  as  much 
:us  15  years  may  be  allowed  for  that  pornuo 
relating    to    construction    work 

I  am  sure  that  the  business  h..^n  program 
cxn  be  u.'^ed  to  pood  effect  lo  a-ssist  .'^mall 
firms  m  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  In  my  judgment,  there 
is  no  need  for   additional   legislation 

The    Bureau    of    the    Budget    has    advised 
that   there    is   no   objection    to   the   submis- 
sion of   this  report  from   the   standpoint  of 
the    Administration's   program. 
Smcerelv  vours. 

Robert  C    Mucjt. 

Admuiibtrator. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    Pi-esident.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
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proceed  to  the  coiwlderation  of  Calendar 
No    1463. H  R    15263 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  Fh.^  hill 
will  besUted  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lkclslative  Clerk  A 
bill  HR  15'J63'  U>  cUTUMid  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended    and  for  .ahfr  purixises 

The  PRESIDINCl  tIFFICER  Is  there 
>bjfCtion  to  'h»'  .>.-<i'-ie>t  if  the  St'iiator 
from  Montana  ' 

There  bein»(  no  objection,  the  Senate 
,)riK'o«led  tn  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  rejinrted  from  the  Committee  on 
ForeiKii  Relations,  with  an  amendment. 
to  .--tnlce  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert 

That  ttils  Act  may  t>e  cited  .««  xwe  Foreign 
.Assistance  Act  of  1968" 

PART   I 

CH^^-TUl    J      Devilopmint   AsalSTANC« 

Xm*    I — OIVtLOPMINT    LOAN    fX'ND 

Sec  !0I  Title  I  "t  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  .^saLstance  Act  of  1961.  •>J 
uneiided.  which  relates  to  the  Development 
Umii   F'lnd     IS   .imended   .ls  foUowB 

i.\  SecUon  iUlidi  which  relates  to  rates 
of  interest    !s  .-unendetl  liS  follows: 

ill      Strike     out       1967  •     And    subatttute 
I968' 
I  21    Strike  out   ■2',  per  centum'  and  sub- 
stitute   S',  per  centum 

3 1  Strike  out  2  per  centum'  «nd  sub- 
ivti'.uie     i  per  centum' 

bi  S«cUon  J02,a).  which  relates  to  au- 
•.h jriiailon.  13  amended  as  follows 

il)  After  year  I'i67",  strike  out  "and" 
and  substitute  a  convma 

i2>  .\fteT  '.ear  1968.  insert  and  >350,- 
OOO.UOO  for  the  fiscal   vear   1969. 

1 3)    Strike    out       vears    .-nding    June    30. 
1967.  through  June  30   1968.  respectively  '  -'ind 
substitute      year  ending   June   30.   1969" 
rrTLi:  n  — iichnical  CHjprRAnoN  and 

DEVCLOPMrNl    GRANTS 

SEC  102  Title  II  of  chapter  2  uf  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  \cx.  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  technical  coopera- 
tion .tnd  development  grants.  U  amended  iia 
follows 

la)  Section  2nid),  which  relates  to  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  certain  research  and  edu- 
cational institutions.  13  lunended  by  Insert- 
ing In  any  fiscal  year  '  immediately  after 
funds  made  available  ' 

ibi  section  212.  which  relates  to  author- 
ization, is  amended  by  striking  out  $210,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968"  and  substi- 
tuting    $200,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  1969". 

,ci  Section  214  which  relates  to  American 
schools  .\nd  hospitals  abroad,  is  amended  as 
follows 

(1)  In  subsection  ic»  strike  out  1968. 
H4.000.000  '  and  substitute  1969,  »14.60O.- 
000" 

i2i  In  subsection  id)  strike  out  "1968, 
*2  086.0OO'  ar.d  substitute     1969.  «5.100.000  '. 

TITLE   lU — INVtSTMINT   OUABANTnES 

Sec  103  section  221  of  title  III  of  rh.ipter 
2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  \c\,  of 
1961.  as  .imended,  which  relates  to  general 
authority  for  investment  gLiarantles.  Is 
amended  as  follows 

I  a  I  In  the  second  proviso  of  paragraph  1 2 ) 
of  subsection  ibi  strike  out  'fraud  or  mis- 
conduct' and  substitute  fraud,  misconduct, 
or  negligence  and  strike  out  fraud  or  mis- 
representation "  and  substitute  fraud,  mis- 
representation or  negligence 

ibi  .^t  the  end  of  such  section,  add  a 
new  subsecilon  as  follows 

'  leiil)  No  guaranty  of  a  loan  or  equity 
investment  of  an  eligible  United  States  In- 
\estor  in  a  foreign  bank,  finance  company  r>r 
iither  creait  Institution  (hereinafter  the 
original  Investment' i  shall  cover  any  loss  of 
a   loan  or  equity   investment  of  such   bank. 


finance  company  or  credit  Institution:  and 
in  no  event  shall  payment  be  made  under 
any  such  guaranty  except  for  '.r*s  of  the 
original  investment  and.  where  provided  for 
bv  sui'h  Kuaran'v  earnings  or  proflta  ariu- 
aiiy  .n'criied  thi're<->n 

I  21  In  ttie  administration  uf  this  subsec- 
tlon.  the  eligible  t'nlted  States  Investor  may 
be  deemed  to  have  su.tCained  a  loss  of  the 
original  investment  only  If  the  foreign  bank, 
finance  company,  or  credit  Institution  in 
which  the  original  investment  was  made  t)e- 
comes  or  Is  likely  to  hecome  Insolvent  due  to 
the  occurrence  of  an  event  against  which 
protection  Is  provided  by  the  guaranty  " 

TMLE    IV       SraVIYS  or   INVtSTMENT 
OPI^BTl-HITtBa 

Src  104  Title  IV  of  chapter  2  of  pnrt  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  iis 
amended,  which  relates  to  surveys  of  in- 
vestment  opportunities.   Is   hereby   repeiiled 

TITLE    VI       AI  LIANCr    FOR    PROGRESS 

Sec  105  lai  Section  252(al  of  title  VI  of 
chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  which  relate*  to  au- 
thorization for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

ill  Strike  out  1967  $696,500,000,  and  lor 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  $578  000  000,  which 
amounts  are  "  and  substitute  "1969.  $429,000.- 
000.  V  hlch  Is". 

1 21  Strike  out  '$100  000  000  In  each  such 
fiscal  year  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
.vuant  to  this  section  for  use  beginning  in 
each  fiscal  year  '  and  hubstltutc  •$90,000,000". 

i3)  Strike  out  "yetus  ending  June  30  1967. 
through  Juno  30  1968,  respectively,  and  sub- 
stitute    year  ending  June  30,   1969  " 

ibi  Section  252(bi.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorization for  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  1968,  $714,000" 
and   substituting      1969.  $200,000  " 

TITLE    X       PROtRAMS    RELAIINC    TO    POPrtATlOtf 
C.BOWTH 

Sec    106    Section  292  of  title  X  of  chapter 

2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 

1961.   OS   amended,    is    amended    by    striking 

out     "1968,     $35,000,000       and     substituting 

1969.  $50,000,000  • 

CiiAfTER  3     International  Obca.mzations 

ANo  Programs 
Sec.  107  lat  Section  302ia)  uf  chapter  3 
of  part  I  of  tthe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  :iniended,  which  relates  t.j  authori- 
zation for  International  organizations  and 
programs,  l.s  amended  by  striking  (.ut  1968. 
$141,000,000"        and        subsUtutlng  1969. 

$130,000,000" 

(bi  Section  302  is  further  luiiended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection 

•  idi  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  President,  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969,  $1,000,000  for  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Children's  Fund  during  the 
calendar  year  1969  Funds  made  available 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to 
funds  available  under  this  or  any  other  .\ct 
for  such  contributions  and  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  In  computing  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  United  States  contribuuons 
to  such  fund  for  the  calendar  year  1969  ' 
Chapter  4 — Supporting  Assistanc* 
Sec  108  Section  402  of  chapter  4  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  authorlzauon  for 
supp<irling  .issistance  us  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  1968  not  to  exceed  $660,000,000  " 
and  substituting  1969  not  to  exceed 
$400,000,000" 

t'HAPTER  5-  Contingency  Fvnd 
Sec  109  Section  451  lai  of  chapter  5  of 
part  1  of  the  Foreign  .fs.sistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  which  relates  M  the  contingency 
fund,  18  amended  by  ln.s«'r'.lng  and  for  the 
fiscal  \ear  ia69  not  to  exceed  $in  OOO  0<X),"' 
after    »50.uOO.00O" 


PART   II 

CHAPTFR     2  — MiLTTART     A.SSI3TANC« 

Sec  201  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  Foreign 
.Assistance  Act  .f  1961  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  nilUiary  .i.ssl.stiince.  i.-^  amended  ,is 
follows 

lai  Section  504iai  which  relates  lo  au- 
thorization. Is  amended  as  follows 

iI)  In  the  first  sentence  strike  out  ».Sin - 
000. 000"  and  1968"  and  substitute  $305,- 
000  000"  and     1969"  respect'.'. elv 

(2 1  Strike  out  the  second  and  third 
sentences 

ill  In  the  first  sentence  In.sort  the  follow- 
ing proviso  before  the  period  Proi  idt  (i 
furtner  That  none  of  the  funds  .ipprf>pri- 
ated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  to  furnish  sophisticated  weapons 
systems,  such  as  mi.ssile  svstems  and  Jet  Rir- 
cralt  lor  military  purpn.ses.  to  any  country, 
unless  the  Presidt-nt  determines  that  the 
furnishing  of  nuch  we:ipons  systems  Is  Im- 
portant to  the  national  security  of  the  Unltrl 
States  and  reports  within  thirty  days  each 
such   determination    to   the  Congress"' 

lb)  .Section  506iai  which  relates  to  spe- 
cl:il  authority,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1968"'  each  place  It  appe,irs  and  subslitutme: 
"  1969"" 

ici  1 1)  Section  607(a),  wliuh  relates  to  re- 
strictions on  military  aid  to  I.atln  America 
Ls  amended  by  striking  .'Ut  f  55  OOO  noo,  -t 
which  25,000  000"  .ind  substltut;ng  '  J25.000  - 
000  of  which  .inv  part  ' 

i2i  Such  section  507  Is  further  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  "he  lol lowing  new 
subsection: 

■  Id)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  prov:- 
vlslons  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed  *10 - 
000,000  of  the  funds  made  available  for  use 
under  this  part  may  be  used  to  furnish  as- 
sistance to  the  .American  Republics,  directly 
or  through  regional  defense  arrancements.  t  i 
enable  such  Republics  to  strengthen  patrol 
activities  In  their  coastal  waters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  landings  on  their  shores. 
by  Communist  or  other  subversive  elements 
originating  In  Cuba,  which  threaten  the  se- 
curity  of  such   Republics."' 

id)  Section  508.  which  relates  13  restric- 
tions on  military  aid  to  Africa.  Is  amended 
as  follows- 

11)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  or 
sales" 

1 2)  In  the  second  sentence,  strike  out  '  and 
sales"  and  strike  out  ?40  000,000  '  and  sub- 
stitute    .$25,000,000  " 

PART   III 
Chapter   1     Oeneral  Provisions 

Sec  301  Chapter  1  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions.  Is 
amended   as   follows: 

lai  Section  604  which  relates  tn  procure- 
ment of  commodities  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  'he  f  lUowlng  new  sub- 
section' 

■■  If  I  No  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  carry  out  part  I  of  this  Act  shall  be 
used  under  any  commodity  import  pro^:ran; 
to  make  .my  payment  to  a  supplier  unless 
the  supplier  has  certified  to  the  agency  pri- 
marily responsible  for  adminislenuK  :  uch 
part  I,  such  information  as  such  iitteiu  y  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe,  including  but  not 
limited  to  a  description  of  the  commodity 
.supplied  by  him  imd  lis  condition,  and.  on 
the  ba.sis  of  such  information  such  agency 
shall  have  approved  such  commodity  as  eli- 
gible ,ind  suitable  lor  hnaiuing  under  this 
Ac:  " 

ibl  Section  607,  •aIikh  relates  to  the  lur- 
iii.shmg  ot  services  and  commodities,  is 
amended  by  inserting  lai  immediately  be- 
fore Whenever  '  and  hy  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following   new  subsection 

ibi  No  Government-owned  excess  [irop- 
t>r".y  shall  be  made  avaihible  under  this  sec- 
tion, section  608,  or  oiherwi.«e  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  part  I  of  this  Act.  unless. 
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before  the  shipment  of  such  property  for  use 
m  a  specified  country  (or  transfer,  if  the 
property  is  already  in  such  country),  the 
.>.;cncy  administering  such  part  I  hris  ap- 
proved such  shipment  (or  transfer)  and 
made  a  written  determination— 

••(1»  that  there  is  a  need  for  such  property 
:n  the  quantity  requested  and  that  such 
property  is  suitable  for  ihe  purpose  re- 
iiufsled: 

■•(2)  ius  to  the  s'.atus  and  responsibility  of 
the  dcsicnated  end-user  and  his  ability  crfec- 
lively   Ui    use    and    maintain   such    property; 

.Old  .  .,,. 

•'i3i   tliat  the  residual  \aluc   serviceabililv. 

and  appearance  of  such  property  would  not 

relleci     unfavorably    on    the    image    of    the 

L'nlted  States  and  would  justify  the  costs  of 

packing,    crating,    handling.    Iran.-portation, 

■ind    other    accessorial    costs,    and    that    the 

residual    value   at    least    equals    the    total   of 

these  costs  " 

(Ci  Section  6,20,  which  rel:itcs  to  prohibi- 
tions ag.unst  Uirnishing  assistance,  is 
.imrnded  by  .iddlng  at  the  end  thereof  the 
loUowmc  new  sub.sci  tlon : 

••(V)  The  President  l.s  directed  to  witlihold 
economic  as-slstancp  in  an  .nmnunt  equivalent 
to  the  amount  spent  by  .iny  country  for  the 
purchase  of  sophisticated  weapons  systems. 
.such  iLs  missile  systenis  and  let  aircraft  for 
iiUllUiry  purposes  Irom  any  country,  unless 
the  President  determines  that  such  pur- 
chiuse  or  ucquibition  ol  weapons  systems  is 
important  to  the  n;uion;il  security  of  the 
rtiited  States  and  repon.«;  within  thirty  days 
each  such  determinraion  to  the  Congress.  ' 

ClIAPTEH     2- .\DMINISTRATiyr     PROVISIONS 

Sec  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  III  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  I'.'Sl.  a.s  amended, 
which  relaUs  to  adniiii'.sirative  provisions, 
IS  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  (i21,  which  relates  to  exercise 
of  functions,  is  iimer.ded  by  inserting  "(ai" 
immediately  alter  Sec,  G21.  Exercise  of 
FcNCTioNS.— "  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new    subsection: 

•"(bi  The  President  shall  issue  and  enforce 
regulations  determining  the  eligibility  of  any 
[>erson  Ui  receive  funds  made  available  under 
ilils  Act.  A  person  may  be  suspended  under 
such    regulations    lor    a    U-mporary    period 
l')ending  ihe  completion  ii   an  investigation 
and  any  resulting  judicial  cr  debarment  pro- 
ceeding's.   up*.in    c.iuse    for    belief    that    such 
iiers<3n    or   an   aflillate   thereof    probably   has 
undertaken    conduct    which    constitutes    a 
cause  for  debannent;  and.  after  an  opportu- 
lunlly  h.is  oeen  atlorded  to  such  a  person  for 
a  hearine.   he  may   be  debarred  for  an  addi- 
tional   penod.    not    to    exceed    three    years. 
Among    the    c.iuses    for    debarment    shall    be 
,1)    offering   or   accepting   .i    bribe    or   other 
Illegal  payment  or  credit  in  connection  with 
any   transaction    financed   with   funds   made 
available  under  this  Act;   or  i2i   committing 
a  fraud  in  the  procurement  or  performance 
of    any    contract   financed   with   funds   made 
available  under  this  Act;  or  |3|  .iciing  in  any 
other  manner  which  shows  a  lack  of  Integ- 
rity or  h.onesty  in  connection  with  any  trans- 
action   financed   with   funds  made   available 
under  this  Act    Reinstatement  of  eligibility 
in    e.ich    particular   c.ise   shall   be   subject   to 
such  conditions  as  the  President  shall  direct. 
Lach    person    whose    eligibility   is   denied   or 
bus|)ended  under  this  subsection  sliall.  upon 
request,  be  entitled  to  a  review  of  his  eligi- 
bility   not    less    often    th.in    once    every    two 
years." 

(b)  Section  e25ic).  which  relates  to  em- 
jiloyment  of  personnel,  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "or  any  Act  superseding  part  II  in  whole 
or m  part.'"  between  "part  II."  and  "'not". 

(ci  Section  636(g)(1).  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "incurred  in  furnishing  defense 
articles  and  defense  services  on  a  grant  or 
sales  basis  by  the  agency  primarily  respyon- 
slble  for  administering  part  II"  between  "ex- 
penses   and  the  semicolon. 


(d)  Section  637ia),  which  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  agency  adinlnlsU-ring  part  I.  i.s  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  "1968.  $55,814,000"  and 
substituting  "1969.  $50,000,000";  and  i2i  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  [ollowmp; 
'The  agency  administering  pan  I  shall  reduce 
the  number  of  personnel,  ijariicularly  ad- 
ministrative iiersuniul.  employed  by  U  in 
order  to  conduct  operations  with  the  reduced 
iimounl  if  luiKls  .ailhorizcd  lor  fiscal  year 
l'.»G'.i  iv,-o],t.  that  such  agency  shall  not  t.ike 
:ny  ;,riio!i  to  limit  or  reduce  andiling  or 
tiic.iiin:-  acTivitief  of  such  agency." 

lei    At   t'.ic  end   of  such  chapter,  add   the 
fo. lowing  new  "cct  u  n  ■ 

"Sec    G40.\.    Fai.sf.    Clmms    a  .n    I.\f  lii.iijle 
CoMMoDiTics,      la)   .^ny  person  who  make.s  or 
causes  to   be   made   or  pre-icnts  or  c  luses   to 
be  presented   to  i.nv  bank  or  other  financial 
institution   or   to   .oiy   i.tlicer,   agent,  or  em- 
ployee  of    any    ;.L.'ency   of   the   United   SUite.s 
Government  a  cl.om  for  payment  from  funds 
made  avalUible  under  this  Act  lor  the  pur- 
poses    of     furnislimi.'     assistance     i.nd     who 
knows   the  claim  to  be   l.ilsc.  fr.oidulcnt.  or 
fictitious  or   to  cover  a  commodity  or  com- 
modity-related   service    driormlned    by    the 
President  to  be  iiulitible  for  payment  irom 
funds  mr.de  available  under  Mils  Act.  or  'tf.ho 
uses  lo  support  his  claim  any  certification, 
statement?,    or    entry    on    any    contract    ab- 
stract,   bill    of    I.idmg.    OovernmenL    .r   com- 
mercial invoice,  or  Uoverninent  form,  whuii 
he  knows,  or  in  the  exercise  of  prudent  bu.si- 
ne.ss   m.in.igemcnt  should   know,   to  contain 
f.Jse.    fraudulent,   or   fictitious   infonnation. 
or  who  uses  or  enr-.-.gcs  in  any  other  fraudu- 
lent trick,  tchome.  or  device  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  cr  obtaining,  or  aiding  to  secure 
or  obtain,  tor  any  person  any  benefit  or  pay- 
ment  from   funds   so   made   available   under 
this  Act  in  cunncciion  with  tlie  negotiation, 
procurement.    aw..rd.    or    perlormance    of    a 
contract  financed  with  funds  .so  m.ide  avail- 
able   under    this    Act.    and    any    person   who 
enters   into   an   .-^prcoment.    combination,   or 
conspiracy    so    to    do.    (li     shall    pay    to    the 
United    suites    an    amount    equal    to    25    per 
centum  of  any  r.mount  thereby  .sought  to  be 
wrongfully  secured  cr  obtained  but  not  actu- 
ally  received,   and    i2)    shall   forfeit  and  re- 
fund any  payment,  compensation,  loan,  com- 
mission,    or"  advance    received    as    a    result 
thereof,   and    (3l    shall,    in   addition,    p;iy   to 
the  United  States  for  each  such  act  (Ai   the 
sum    of    $2,000    and    double    the    amount    of 
any   damaae    which    the    United    States   may 
have  sustained  by  reason  thereof,  or  (B)    an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  any  such 
payment,  compensation,  loan,  c  immlssion,  cr 
advance  so  received,  whichever  is  the  greater, 
together  with   the  costs  of   suit. 

■'lb)  In  order  to  secure  recovery  under  t'.iis 
section,  the  President  may,  as  he  deems  np- 
propriate.  (li  institute  suit  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  .nny  judicial  district 
In  which  the  person  alleited  to  have  per- 
formed or  participated  in  an  act  described  by 
this  section  may  reside  or  nmy  be  lound,  and 
(2)  upon  posting  by  registered  mail  to  such 
person  a  notice  of  claim  dcscnbins  the  basis 
therefor  -ind  identifying  the  funds  to  be 
withheld,  withhold  from  funds  owed  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
such  "person  an  amount  equrJ  to  the  re- 
fund, damages,  liquidated  damages,  exem- 
plary damages,  and  penalties  claimed  by  the 
United  States  under  this  section.  Any  such 
withholding  of  funds  from  any  person  shall 
constitute  a  final  detcrminalicn  of  the  richts 
and  liabilities  of  such  person  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  amount  so  withheld. 
unlesc  within  one  year  of  receivine  the  notice 
of  claim  such  person  brings  suit  lor  recovery. 
which  Is  hereby  authorized,  against  the 
United  States  In  any  United  States  district 
court. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■person'  includes  any  individual,  corporation, 


partnership,    association,   or   other    legal   en- 
tity," 


C'HAi'rER  :! — MiscFi,l.A.NEOt'.s  Provisions 
SKC  ;103  Chapter  3  of  pan  HI  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  19G1.  as  amended. 
which  relates  to  niisccllaneo'is,  provisions,  is 
;Linended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

■Sf.c.  C51,  Sale  of  Supersonic  Planes  to 
Isr.AF.L.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
Die  Prer,ldent  should  take  such  steps  as  may 
b(?  necessary,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  to  nego- 
tiate an  agrcemer.t  with  the  Government  .t 
Israel  providing  lor  the  sale  by  the  Uimid 
Stales  (,f  such  number  of  supers.mlc  planes 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  Israel  with  an 
adequate  deterrent  force  capable  of  prevent- 
ing future  .-Xnib  aggression  by  olTsetting  .so- 
phisticated weapons  received  by  the  Arab 
States  and  to  replace  losses  tulicred  by  I.s- 
racl  in  the  1967  conflict." 

Part  IV — Amendments  to  Othi-R  Ac  is 
Sec  401.  The  Act  of  April  12,  1926  (44  Stat. 
242;    chapter  1171    is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  a.s  follows: 

■Sec  2.  lal  For  each  of  the  calendar  years 
19G8  through  1972.  inclusive  not  more  than 
350  nnlhon  l.ioard  feet,  in  the  agerepate.  cl 
unprocessed  timber  may  be  sold  lor  export 
irom  the  United  States  from  Federal  lands 
located  west  of  the  100th  rierldian. 

■■ib)  After  public  heanntr  and  a  finding  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary  of  the  department 
administering  Federal  lands  referred  to  in 
subsection  la)  that  i-ijocific  tiuantities  ioi'l 
species  ol  unprocessed  timber  are  surplus  i  > 
ilie  needs  of  domestic  users  and  proce.ssor.^, 
such  ouanlitics  and  species  may  be  desig- 
nated i)V  the  .said  Secretary  as  available  for 
expert  from  th.e  United  States  In  adoition  t- > 
that  quantity  slated  in  subsection  (ai 

"ICI  The  Secretaries  of  the  departments 
administering  lands  referred  to  In  subsection 
I  a)  may  i.'siie  rules  and  rcgulation.s  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  including 
the  prevention  of  substitution  of  timber  re- 
Eirlcied  from  export  by  this  section  for  cx- 
;)0rt<?d  non-Federal  limbT  "' 

Sec.  402.  Paragraph  ( 1  i  of  the  first  proviso 
followine  section  lU4(ki  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  .\ssistance  Act  of 
1954  I  Public  Law  480.  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress), as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

•"(II  Secticn  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act,  1953.  shall  apply  to  curren- 
cies used  lor  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
sections I  a)  and  ibl  other  than  p.iragraph 
i2i   of  subsection  (bl ,". 

Sec.  403,  Tlie  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  .imended, 
is  amended  a.s  follows; 

(a)  Section  5.  which  relates  to  Pe  i^-e  Corps 
volunteers.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

11)  In  subsection  ici.  tinke  out  "the  Act 
of  Auaust  3,  1950,  chapter  518.  section  1  (5 
use,  Gill  '  and  substitute  therefor  'section 
5582(bi  of  title  5  of  the  United  Suites  Code". 
(2  I  In  subsection  idi.  strike  otit  "the  Fed- 
era!  Employees'  Compensation  Act  1 39  St;<t. 
742).  as'  amended"  and  ."^^ubsiittite  therefor 
"  seclicns  8101  throtigh  8150  cf  title  5  of  the 
united  Slates  Code". 

i3i  In  subsection  idwli,  strike  rut  "the 
Cl.-s^.ification  Act  of  1949.  a.s  a.mended,"  and 
substitute  therefor  "sections  5101  through 
5115  of  title  5  ol  the  United  States  Code". 

(4 1  In  subsection  (fMlMAi.  strike  out 
"the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as 
amended  (5  USC,  2251  et  seq  i  "  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  "sections  8331  throtigh  8348 
of  title  5  o:  the  United  States  Code", 

.  5  I  In  subsection  (hi.  strike  out  "  (  5  USC 
2171  et  seq.)  "  and  substitute  therefor  "(50 
U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.)";  and  strike  out  "tl-ie 
Act  of  June  4,  1954,  chapter  264.  secUou  4 
(5  US.C.  73b  5i"  and  substitute  therefor 
"section  5732  of  tiUe  5  of  the  United  States 
Code". 

(6i    In  subsection   ij),  strike  out  "1757  of 
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•,hf»  Revi3«d  Statutes  of  the  amt^d  States,  a* 
imcnded  i3  U3C  18)"  and  subetltute 
•r.ercror  '3331  of  UUe  5  of  the  United  Stales 
Cide 

ibi  Section  TiaiiS'  which  relutea  to 
Peace  Corps  employees.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  207  of  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriation Act  1949.  as  amended  i5  USC 
IlShi"  and  Utle  II  of  the  Overseas  Differ- 
entials and  Allowances  Act  i5  OSC  3031  et 
seq  i"  and  substituting  Uierefor  '5941  of 
title  5  of  the  United  .States  Code"  and  3ec- 
tlons  5921  through  5925  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code",  respectively. 

(ci  Section  13.  which  relates  to  ex)>erts  and 
Consultants.    Is    amended    as    lollu*s 

(1)  In  subsection  ai  stnice  out  15  of  the 
Act  of  August  2  1946.  .\s  .^mended  (5  USC. 
55a)  '  and  substitute  therefor  3109  of  title 
5  of  the  United  .States  C  Hie" 

i2i  In  subsection  bi  strike  out  "section 
13  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  as 
amended  i5  V^C  2203  >  and  substitute 
therefor  sections  3323ibi  and  8344  of  title 
5  of  the  United  Suites  Code" 

I  d  I  Section  14  (  b  i  which  relates  to  the  de- 
tail of  personnel  to  foreign  governments  and 
International  organizations  Is  .unended  by 
strlldBg  out  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes  i5 
use  70 1"  and  substituting  therefor  "5536 
of  Utle  5  of  the  United  Stiitcs  Code". 

Mr    MUNDT    Mr    President,  will  the 

S'^natnr  yield'' 

Mr  SP.\rJK.M.\N  lyleld 

Mr  MUNDT  I  take  It  the  distinuulshed 
actin'.;  chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreiiin  Relations  is  simply  laying  the 
bill  before  the  Senate  today  and  antlci- 
pa'f.s  no  votes  on  it 

Mr  SP.ARKMAN  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect There  will  be  no  votes  I  plan  to 
make  an   introductory  statement 

Mr  MUNDT  There  will  be  no  votes  to- 
night 

Mr  SP.\RKM.\N  The  Senator  is 
correct 

Mr    MUNDT   I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  SP.\RKM.AN  Mr  President.  I  rise 
to  suppt>:t  t;u'  .)t'ndine  legislation  H  R 
15263.  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1968.  Perhaps  I  -.liould  instead  say  I  rise 
to  support  what  is  left  of  the  bill  For 
the  measure  before  us  has  gone  through 
some  powerful  meat  grinders  m  the  form 
of  two  authorizinK  committees  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  I  think  it  clear 
that  if  this  body  force.s  the  -'ood  meat 
left  in  this  bill  through  the  grinder  once 
a^^ain.  what  will  emerge  will  not  even 
be  hamburger,  but  thin  ^ruel. 

Let  me  say  immediately  that  I  do  not 
protest  the  actions  taken  by  the  appro- 
priate Senate  and  House  committt-es  and 
by  the  House  as  a  whole  Elspecially  in 
the  committees  this  bill  was  carefully 
and  skeptically  scrutinized  by  groups  of 
men  who  collectively  possess  the  longest 
experience  with  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram of  any  comparable  group  in  this 
Government.  Even  the  wise  and  witty 
editorial  writers  of  the  New  York  Times 
mu'ht  shrink  from  a  challent;e  to  match 
k.iowledge  on  the  subject  Moreover,  the 
Senators  and  Com,' re,ssmen  concerned 
possess  an  unmatcht-d  ability  to  see  this 
program  in  tlie  context  of  the  overall 
national  interest 

I  therefore  do  not  qua:  lel  with  the  de- 
terminations made  by  the  two  commit- 
tees and  by  the  Hou.se — even  though  my 
personal  view  is  that  we  have  in  every 
ca.se  made  the  maximum  cut.b  possible 
Aithou:  'e<jpa:di/.ing  tiie  whole  program 


and  our  entire  foreign  policy  I  do  believe 
most  profoundly  that  no  further  sla.shes 
should  be  miixi.sed  upon  the  remnants 
of  the  Presidents  authorization  request 
This  IS  especially  the  case  because  theie 
aie  many  indications  that  the  appropri- 
ations proce.ss  will  be  expected  to  result 
in  even  i,'raver  reductions  unless  we  act 
flimly  and  with  conviction  to  hold  the 
line  on  the  pending  mea.suie 

This  is  no  paitlsan  statement  that  I 
am  making  Congies.sninn  Robert  Taft. 
Jh  .  of  Ohio,  m  his  individual  views  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee oil  Foreign  .MTaii.s  made  an  il- 
luminating remark  about  the  positions  of 
his  Repubhcan  colleai.nies  on  the  commit- 
tee He  deplored  the  tact  that  all  tiio.-e 
colleagues  could  not  i,'et  togethei'  on  a 
minoiity  report  expiessing  iheir  aieas  of 
agreement  He  went  on  to  say.  and  I 
quote 

Obscured  is  the  fact  that  tliere  was  almost 
general  agreement  that  no  foreign  aid  blU 
that  did  not  authorize  at  least  $1,964,850,000 
w.>uld  be  tneanlngful. 

As  we  all  know,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives finally  adopted  a  fitiure  very 
close  t )  such  an  amount  The  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  reported  to 
this  body  a  total  .-.um  also  approximating 
tlie  amount  de.scnbed  by  Congressman 
Taft  I  do  not  cite  this  punt  or  the  pre- 
cise figure  with  the  thought  that  any  one 
individual  has  some  mat^ically  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  situation  than  any 
other  Member  of  Congress  But  it  does 
sup|)ort  my  contention  that  our  votes  on 
the  bill  before  us  will  not  rctlect  parti- 
sanslup  of  any  kind 

It  IS  absolutely  e.ssciuial  that  we  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  reported  a 
bill  to  this  body  which,  although  not  cut 
much  below  the  money  figures  approved 
by  the  Hou.se  as  a  whole,  actually  con- 
tains the  equivalent  of  another  heavy  re- 
duction. Here  I  have  reference  to  the 
amendment  accepted  by  the  committee 
wliich  raises  by  1  percent  the  interest 
rates  on  all  develoiiment  lending  By 
some  computations,  such  action  could  re- 
sult in  the  equivalent  of  a  himdred-mll- 
llon  dollar  reduction  in  the  total  eco- 
nomic rtgure  in  the  bill.  Indeed,  there 
are  probably  many  AID  officials  who 
would  have  felt  it  less  damaging  to  the 
program  to  have  kept  the  interest  rates 
unchanged,  and  instead  to  have  slashed 
an  even  larger  sum  than  SlOO  million 
from  the  overall  total.  I  .stress  this  iJomt 
because  there  may  be  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  believe  that  their  authoriz- 
ing committee  has  done  little  to  reduce 
the  money  figures  approved  by  the 
House,  whereas  in  fact  the  committee 
has  taken  as  hardnosed  an  attitude  to- 
ward the  bill  as  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  complain  of  this;  I  merely  be- 
lieve it  requires  'he  utmost  t-mpliasis 

.Mr  President.  I  find  it  highly  dismay- 
ing, and  even  tragic,  that  .Members  of 
Congress  have  tallen  into  tiie  habit  of 
talking  as  if  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  done  nothing  to  con- 
centrate and  streamline  the  foreign  aid 
program  in  recent  years  m  response  to 
congressional  and  public  criticisms. 
Rather  than  '.ooking  at  the  record,  the 
tendency   is   to  ctmcentrate  on   the   un- 


deniable but  nevertheless  relatively  very 
small  number  of  incidents  which  have 
been  ( mbai  ra.ssing  to  the  .Agency  in  it-. 
administration  of  the  program,  especially 
in  \':etnain  I  yield  to  n(i  one  in  decrym. 
waste  and  corruption,  whether  major  .  ; 
minor  in  .H"0|)e  But  there  are  many  \\h  i 
will  tVicus  on  the  negative  aspects  and 
very  lew  who  will  try  to  emphasize  the 
positive  ones.  It  does  um  require  a  Pollv- 
anna  to  see  that  there  is  ample  eviden. , 
that  the  .AID  agency  has  tried  vigorous-'. 
to  respond  to  congre.sslonal  directr.t 
aimed  at  reducing  and  tightening  up  ou: 
foreign  assi.stance  efforts  abroad. 

A  decade  ago  we  were  making  henvN 
Iri.'ins  repayable  in  foremn  currency.  T'  - 
day  all  our  development  lending  is  repa'  - 
able   in   dollars.   A  decade  ago  virtual'', 
none  of  our  foreign  assistance  spendii 
was    tied    to    purcha.ses    in    the    Ur.itio 
States  Ttiday,  well  over  30  iiercent  of  tl;' 
commodities  iinolved  in  our  aid  effort 
are   purchased   in   this   country.   A   fcv 
years   ago    we    were   scattering    aid    lik< 
buckshot    to   over   a    hundred   countiu 
around  the  world.  Now,  because  of  con- 
gressional directives  and  cooperation  0:1 
the  part  of  the  administration,  we  ai. 
helping  fewer  countries  in  various  cati  - 
gories  than  the  ccilint;   numbers  e.stab- 
lisiied  by  Conuress   The  .AID  a!.:ency  hn^ 
been   repeatedly   told  by  many  of  u.':   ti' 
shift   away   from  aiding   hea\y   indiist:' 
tOAard   'greater   support    for   at:ricii!tui 
and  It  IS  beginning  to  do  just  that.  Esi  (  - 
cially  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Comniir- 
tee  we  have  pressed  for  more  effort  1  : 
the  field  of  population  control,  and  aga.: 
the  Agency  has  resi)onded  to  our  dirci  - 
fives — albeit  timidly.  Our  dlstin■•ui,^h  li 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  chairman 
the  junior  Senator  from  .Arkansas   IM: 
Fi:i.BRicHT '.  .several  years  auo  took  tli. 
lead  in  proposing  an  effort  to  put  forei-;; 
aid   in  a  more  regional  basis:  we  find  tha' 
a  large  portion  of  our  modest  assistaii'.' 
to  -Africa  lias  been  placed  on  just  sucl. 
a  basis 

Ln  sum,  I  believe  there  are  no  grounti- 
to  sustain  those  who  want  to  argue  th;t 
the  AID  agency  lias  refused  to  accede  •.( 
the  wishes  of  Consress  m  reshapim:  tl. 
forcu;n  aid  program.  I  do  not  argue  tha' 
more  cannot  and  should  not  be  don- 
but  I  believe  that  within  the  framewo:  1; 
of  existiim  policy  and  prOLirains.  we  can- 
not fairly  accuse  AID  of  turning  a  dd; 
ear  to  our  complaints  and  ro  the  publ.v 
interest. 

Havinu  said  this,  I  want  to  acknoul- 
ed-'e  the  force  of  arguments  that  new 
;dt  as  and  fresh  approaches  arc  required 
m  the  foreign  assistance  field.  Nothing 
would  deiigiit  me  more  than  the  si'-,ht  of 
a  program  which  would  promise  better 
results  in  helping  the  less  developed 
countries  at  less  cost  to  the  .American 
taxpayer  The  hard  fact  remains  that 
such  new  ideas  and  new  approaches  are 
not  currently  available  and  cannot  be 
plucked  from  the  air  as  we  proceed  with 
our  debate  on  the  proposed  legislation. 
If  the  experience  of  two  decades  is  of  any 
value,  and  if  we  can  learn  from  experi- 
ence, it  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot 
dismantle  and  reconstruct  a  foreien  aid 
pro'^ram  on  the  Senate  floor.  'We  have  to 
deal  with  the  world  as  it  is. 

If  we  look  at  the  actual  categories  con- 
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talned  in  the  bill  before  us— and  we  must 
if  we  are  to  avoid  hacking  Irresponsibly 
at  the  figures  without  reference  to  their 
meaning — I  believe  we  will  find  that 
(here  has  been  a  concentration  of  effort 
in  certain  world  areas  which  can  be 
.-lighted  only  to  our  peril.  Take  the  over- 
all figures  for  loans.  The  largest  portion 
i.f  our  loans  goes  to  the  countries  of 
Latin  .America  in  recognition  of  our 
commitment  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
F(>w  of  us  in  this  Chamber  would  be 
prepared  to  .say  that  our  effort  to  help 
our  neighbors  to  the  .south  should  or 
could  be  abandoned,  no  matter  how  much 
we  may  be  disappointed  about  the  slow 
rate  of  progress. 

Again,  the  bulk  of  the  money  in  the 
supixjrting  a.ssislance  category  goes  to 
one  recipient:  namely,  South  'Vietnam. 
Regardless  of  how  Senators  feel  about 
the  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia,  .surely 
there  are  few  who  would  advocate  a  re- 
duction in  support  which  would  clearly 
undermine  the  very  existence  of  friendly 
governments. 

The  category  of  technical  cooperation 
involves  funds  amounting  to  S290  mil- 
lion, including  what  is  done  in  Latin 
America.  How  many  of  us  aie  prepared 
to  .say  that  the  entire  ixjint  4  effort  we 
have  been  making  for  two  decades  was 
unjustified  and  .should  not  be  continued 
in  the  future?  All  the  evidence  i)ossessed 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
leads  us  to  the  exactly  opposite 
conclusion. 

Tire  .simple  fact  is  that  there  is  just  no 
fat  left  for  us  to  trim  from  the  foreign 
assistance  bill. 

Now  I  want  to  take  just  a  few  mo- 
ments. Mr.  President,  to  note  some  of 
the  broad-bru.sh  arguments  against  for- 
eign aid  which  are  currently  so  fashion- 
able. Some  of  these  are  almost  in  the 
lealm  of  fantasy.  I  think  particularly  of 
the  argument  that  the  United  States  over 
the  years  since  World  War  II  is  supposed 
to  have  poured  out  a  total  of  more  than 
SI 70  billion,  including  interest,  which 
someone  has  .said,  "has  been  dug  from 
the  ix)ckcts  of  American  taxpayers  and 
lavished  on  governments  around  the 
world.  " 

To  pui  It  mildly,  ihis  figure  does  not 
bear  examination.  .According  to  the  ac- 
tual figures  for  the  period  1946  to  1966. 
U.S.  overseas  loans  and  grants  in  both 
the  economic  and  military  fields  total 
somewhat  over  SI 22  billion.  Of  this  sum 
about  S36  billion  has  taken  the  form  of 
military  assistance.  Moreover,  the  total 
includes  items  which  by  no  .stretch  of 
imagination  cair  be  called  foreign  aid 
m  its  usual  .sense.  Take,  for  example, 
the  long-term  loans  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Baiik  which  arc  extended  on  hard 
commercial  terms  to  benefit  the  U.S. 
.  conomy.  Such  loans  amount  to  about 
S9  .5  billion  of  the  overall  fisure— and 
let  us  note  that  over  f6  billion  of  this 
monev  has  already  been  repaid,  includ- 
ing intcrc-t.  Should  this  category  of 
Itndmg  be  described  as  regular  foreign 
aid,  I  daresay  the  average  citizen  of  an 
underdeveloped  country  would  be  most 
surprised,  and  I  could  not  blame  him 
for  that. 

Also  included  in  this  misleading  figure 
oi  imrportcd  American  largesse  is  a  total 


of  almost  $15  billion  for  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
if  many  American  farmers  would  regard 
that  program  as  one  which  was  only 
beneficial  to  foreigners. 

Indeed,  if  we  look  strictly  at  the  past 
expenditures  of  AID  and  its  predecessor 
agencies,  we  will  find  that  they  total 
roughly  $40.5  billion  when  repayments 
and  interest  are  taken  into  account. 

Then  we  have  the  highly  unrealistic 
figure  of  $50  billion  supposedly  repre- 
senting interest  on  the  money  which  we 
have  made  available  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. One  can  adjust  .such  a  figure  al- 
most at  will  in  the  absence  of  clear  evi- 
dence. However,  as  v.c  all  know,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  does  not  break  down  its  total 
outlays  into  money  received  from  tax 
revenues,  which  do  not  involve  inter- 
est, and  from  borrowings,  which  do. 
Virtually  any  single  i)rogram  for  which 
appropriations  are  forthcoming  from 
Congress  can  be  seen  as  funded  from 
either  source. 

Looked  at  in  the  light  of  these  figures. 
then.  I  believe  that  at  a  minimum  we 
should  stop  bandying  around  a  mythical 
total  of  over  $170  billion  a.s  an  accurate 
representation  of  our  foreign  aid  effort 
since  World  War  11. 

There   is   another   common    argument 
which  has  the  effect  of  claiming  that  it 
does  not. matter  that  over  90  percent  of 
commodities  financed  by  our  aid  program 
are  purchased  in  the  United  Stales.  The 
supposed  reason  for  this  is  that  many  of 
these  purcha.ses  merely  displace  normal 
American  exports  and  therefore  cannot 
be  seen  as  real  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 
There   arc   only   two  things  wrona   with 
thiS  view:  First,  there  is  no  fully  accurate 
wav  of  measuring  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
such  a  dlsplaccn.ent  really  occurs:  .sec- 
ond,   and    more    persuasive,   it   is   diffi- 
cult  to  envisage   underdeveloped   coun- 
tries normally  being  in  the  market  for 
the    ranue    of    commodities    now    being 
financed    by    the    forcian-aid    program. 
Were  these  commodities  going  to  the  de- 
veloped  countries,    the   .story    would    be 
quite  different.  In  fact,  one  of  the  long- 
range  purposes  of  the  foreicn-aid  pro- 
gram is  to  make  it  possible  for  just  such 
markets  for  American  exports  to  develop 
in  the   less   fortunate   countries   of   the 
world. 

We  concentrate  .so  much  on  what  we 
are  giving  that  we  are  either  blind  to.  or 
prefer  not  to  see.  what  we  are  L'Cttinu  m 
return. 

Mr.  President.  I  .shall  not  extend  these 
remarks  by  describing  iirogranis  and 
a.spirations  already  fully  documented  and 
lent;  known  to  Members  of  tins  body.  We 
generally  find  ;n  dealing  with  foreign  aid 
that  we  have  mere  documentation  than 
we  can  easily  absorb.  Furthermore,  I  be- 
lieve most  of  us  already  have  taken  a 
position  on  the  i:ending  legislation  and 
that  no  words  of  mine  are  likely  to  illum- 
inate the  subject  in  a  manner  which 
would  influence  existing  attitudes. 

I  do  want  to  express  my  conviction, 
however,  that  the  bill  before  us  repre- 
sents the  absolute  minimum  necessary  if 
we  are  to  sustain  our  overall  foreign  pol- 
icy. This  is  the  smallest  authorization 
bill  the  Com.mittce  on  Foreign  Relations 


has  reported  to  this  body  in  the  past  two 
decades.  It  represents  weeks  and  months 
of  the  most  serious  and  careful  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  it  deserves  further  responsible 
treatment  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
Turning  our  backs  on  this  bill  in  effect 
means  turning  our  backs  on  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  many  dis- 
appointments in  our  efforts  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  -And  yet,  as 
noted  by  Robert  Asher.  of  Brookings,  who 
is  also  vice  president  of  the  Society  for 
International  Development,  the  record  is 
far  from  a  bad  one  when  one  takes  a 
liardheadcd  and  realistic  view  of  llie 
problems  that  had  to  be  tackled.  As  he 
says : 


The  louricaiion.s  h  r  more  rapid  growUi  ili 
•he  1970'.s  are  present  if  povernment.s  lia\f 
Uie  wit  and  the  will  10  build  upon  theni. 

Surely  it  is  not  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion to  quit  when  the  going  gets  touglv 
We  are  in  midstream  and  the  currents 
are  battering  us.  But  I  believe  we  have 
the  courage  and  the  strength  and  the 
sheer  good  sense  to  keep  on  striving  lc>r 
the  -shore. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  10 
vote  favorably  on  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bvbp 
of  Virginia  m  the  chair'.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  jiroccedcd  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
th'-  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  IS  so  ordered. 


.ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL   10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  HPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  no  further  bu.sine.ss  to  come  bc- 
lore  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  July  27.  1968.  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  to- 
morrow at  10  a.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at 
G  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m  '  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  July 
30.  1968.  lit  10  a.m. 
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DEMOCRACY.    FREi':DOM.    AND    THE 
CONSTITLTION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOOT>t    CAROLtN* 
IN  THE  .SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  Adm 
Ben  Moreell  has  prepared  an  excellent 
es,say  entitled  ■Democraov.  [•"Veednm. 
and  the  Constitution  '  which  I  heartily 
recommend  to  my  fellow  Senators 

The  e.^.say  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  implications  and  u.ses  of  the 
words  "democracy"  and  "democratic  " 
In  recent  time.s,  these  words  have  been 
used  90  often  that  it  would  seem  that 
they  are.  and  were  meant  to  be,  incor- 
porated in  all  the  initial  dcx-umenus  and 
concept  concerned  witli  Uie  foundini? 
and  subsequent  wverning  of  this  coun- 
try-  Actually   the  opposite  is  time. 

As  Admiral  Moreell  points  out.  the 
words  •democracy  '  and  or  democratic" 
do  not  appear  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  States  In  fact,  it  was  the  purpose  of 
our  PoundinK  Fathers  to  establi.ih  a  Re- 
public which  would  preserve  individual 
hbeities  and  ^'uard  a^iamst  an  unre- 
stricted demcvcracy  The  Constitution, 
makinij  r.j  reference  to  democracy,  pro- 
vides "the  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  even'  Stat^  m  the  Union  a  Republican 
form  of  Government  " 

Many  of  our  FoundinK  Fathers,  .such 
as  James  M.idison  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  were  most  concerned  about 
the  tjoveniment  of  this  country  remain- 
int;  a  republican  fonn  and  feared  the 
disaster  of  our  country-  evohmg  into  a 
•pure  demxracy.  On  the  subject  of  a 
•pure  democracy,"  James  Madison 
wrote: 

Hence  it  is  that  svich  democracies  have 
ever  been  spectacles  of  turbulence  and  con- 
tention, ha. e  ever  Ijeen  found  IncompaU- 
bie  with  personal  security  c>r  the  rights  ot 
property,  and  have  Ln  general  been  as  ahort 
In  their  Uves  is  they  have  been  violent  in 
their  deaths 

Majonty  nilc.  while  on  the  outset 
seems  ideaiisttcally  the  best  process  in 
all  cases,  can  danyerously  usurp  indi- 
vidual liberties  if  not  properly  re- 
strained It  is  for  this  reason  that  our 
Constitution  places  restraints  on  ma- 
jority ac'.ion. 

In  many  instances,  when  a  majority 
stjeaks.  it  •.vould  be  most  advisable  for 
us  to  remember  our  ijuidelines  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Constitution.  As  .Admiral 
Moreell  .so  aptly  put  it: 

Each  m.in  .h.us  cert.iln  Inherent  rights 
which  It  Is  the  duty  of  government  to  pro- 
tect so  that  even  as  a  minority  of  one  he 
has  Immunities  which  no  numencaJ  major- 
ity may  invade  .  .  .  Majority  declalon  at  the 
polls  '.s  xn  excellent  way  to  chooae  fxilitlcal 
adnumstrators.  but  It  Is  a  violation  of  the 
moral  law  for  the  majority  to  vote  away 
any  part  of  anyone's  freedom 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
essay  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 


There  Ijelnt?  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows . 

l>KM'>i  R.^CY     FRnrOOM     .\ND  THI  CONSTmmON 

(By  Adm    Ben  Moreell.  CEC.  USN    (retired). 

Chairman.    Board    "f    Tru-stees.    Americans 

fi.r  Consllnitlonal  Actlun) 

In  this  cm  of  national  turmoil  no  words 
m  the  EngU.sh  language  have  been  more  used, 
and  abused,  than  democracy'  and  'demo- 
cratic "  It  is  politically  fashionable  for  am- 
bitious men  to  use  them  as  embellishments 
for  demagogic  pleas  that  they  be  granted 
unlimited  personal  power  Tliey  profess  un- 
d\lng  devotion  to  egalltarlanlsm,  the  doc- 
trine '.hat  L>ur  people  .should  be  equalized.' 
even  though  this  could  l)e  achieved.  If  at 
all.  only  at  a  low  level  of  inferiority  They 
hold,  also,  that  "democracy"  require*  that 
the  majority  Impose  Its  will  on  all.  even  to 
the  extent  of  seizing  the  Qod-glven  rights 
of  those  who  refuse  to  conform  Thus  they 
disclose  their  ultimate  aim  i>f  concentrating 
;iJl  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  C3ov- 
crnmeni  in  Wiushlngton  so  that  those  In 
control  can  re-make  our  social  .structure, 
discarding  all  lime-tested  principles  and 
policies  of  our  free  .so<'letv  Tlicy  base  their 
pretensions  on  .in  alleged  hl.st  'rical  tradi- 
tion that  such  "democracy  "  is  the  pattern 
of  government  envisioned  by  our  Founding 
Fathers. 

No  such  tradition  exists.  The  words  "de- 
mocracy "  and  or  democratic"  do  not  appear 
in  the  n  S.  Constitution  or  in  the  consti- 
tutions of  the  first  forty-eight  States  of  the 
Union  I  have  not  as  yet  studied  the  con- 
-ititutlons  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  No  doubt. 
the  authors  of  our  great  (barter  were  In- 
fluenced by  Plato's  classic  warning  that  un- 
rrstrk  ted  democracy  must  degenerate  Into 
dictatorship  and  by  the  philosophy  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who  had  stated.  A  perfect 
democracy  Is  the  mo6t  shameless  thing  In 
the  world  "  Having  tucceeded  In  freeing 
•  hemselves  frcm  the  thralidom  of  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  right  of  kinds."  they  refused 
to  bind  themselves  by  a  new  slavery,  the 
divine  right  of  the  majority  "  Thus,  they 
provided  in  the  Constitution  lt.self  that  the 
United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  Stale 
in  the  Union  a  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment  "  They  made  no  reference  to  democracy. 

There  was  general  agreement  .unong  the 
delegates  with  the  observation  of  Edmund 
Randolph  of  Virginia  that  the  ttenenil  ob- 
ject" of  the  convention  that  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution was: 

to  provide  a  cure  for  the  evi:s  under 
which  the  United  SUtes  labored;  that  In 
tracing  these  evils  to  their  origin,  every  man 
had  found  it  in  the  turbulence  and  foUiee 
of  democracy;       .    " 

In  Federalist  Paper  No  10.  James  Madison, 
.spc-aklng  of  a  pure  democracy."  1  e.  one 
which  IS  Immediately  responsive  to  the 
majority  will,  wrote  Hence  It  is  that  such 
demLicracles  have  ever  been  spectacles  of 
turbulence  and  contention;  have  even  been 
found  Incompatible  with  personal  security 
or  the  rights  of  property;  and  have  In  gen- 
eral been  ixs  short  In  their  lives  as  they  have 
t>een  violent  m  their  deaths  " 

At  the  cloee  of  the  ConstltutionaJ  Conven- 
tion, when  iisked  by  an  ajixious  citizen.  "Well. 
Doctor,  what  ha\e  you  given  us.  a  republic 
ir  a  monarchy"'".  Franklin  replied.  "A  repub- 
lic -if  you  can  keep  It  "'  He  did  not  say  "a 
democracy  " 

in  more  recent  times,  the  historian  Charles 
.\ustin  Beard,  wrote.  At  no  lime,  at  no  place. 
In  solemn  convention  assembled,  through  no 
cliosen  agents,  had  the  American  people 
ofUclaily  proclaimed  the  United  .States  to  be 
a  democracy.  The  Constitution  did  not  con- 


tain   the    Word    or    any    word    lending    con- 
lenance  to  It 

It  Is  Interectlng.  ;ind  significant,  that  all 
of  the  '-ontemporary  Oomnmnlst  St-ites,  the 
moet  absolute  tyrannies  the  world  has  ever 
known,  cull  themselves  "Peoples  Democ- 
ra'-les  " 

It  IS  an  historic  fact  that  most  majorities 
even  those  which  ostensibly  reach  their  con- 
clusions by  free  democratic  processes."  are 
controlled,  more  or  less,  by  a  small  group  of 
powerful  men  who  .ire  adept  at  manlpulatlnp; 
mobs  and  influencing  public  opinion  The 
IJractlcally  unanimous  votes  in  elections  con- 
ducted In  the  Commimlat  oligarchies  confirm 
this  statement 

Many  perceptive  citizens  fear  that  our  na- 
tion IS  now  drifung  into  a  kind  of  "demo- 
cratic despotism"  in  which  the  lndlvldu,\l 
will  t)e  subordln.ited  to  the  control  of  un- 
disciplined majorities  dominated  by  ruthless 
men  Tlie  .intlthesls  of  majority  rule  is  riof 
minority  rule;  it  is  t!ie  principle  of  indinci- 
ual  tiberti/.  To  secure  Individual  liberty  cur 
Constitution  pl.ices  restraints  on  majority 
action  Lincoln  spoke  of  our  Republic  as  a 
majority  held  in  reetr-aint  by  Constitutional 
checks  and  limitations  "  The  conviction  .U 
the  center  of  our  system  is  that  each  m.ui 
has  certain  inherent  rights  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  protect,  so  that  evi^n 
ils  a  minority  of  one  he  has  immunities  which 
no  numencal  majority  may  invnde.  No  ma- 
jority has  tlie  right,  under  our  system,  t) 
impose  its  religion  on  any  minority,  or  to 
impair  its  freedom  of  utterance  or  to  de- 
prive it  of  propertv.  But  the  new  dispensa- 
tion holds  that  the  majority  is  almighty; 
all  it  need  do  is  gain  control  of  government 
in  order  to  have  legal  sanction  to  work  its 
will  on  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Majority  de- 
cision at  the  polls  is  on  excellent  way  to 
choose  political  administrators,  but  it  Is  a 
violation  of  the  moral  law  for  the  majority  to 
vote  away  any  part  of  anyone's  freedom, 
except  temporarily,  in  an  emergency,  as  this 
may  be  essential  to  assure  t.he  .--afety  of  the 
people. 

Here  it  Is  pertinent  to  quote  'he  prophetic 
statement  of  James  Madl.son  in  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  June   16.   1788: 

"I  believe  Uiere  are  more  instances  of  the 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  people 
by  gradual  and  silent  encroachment  of  those 
in  pKJwer  than  by  violent  and  sudden  usurpa- 
tions " 

The  grave  problems  America  now  faces  can 
be  resolved  liy  resort  to  our  time-tested  tra- 
ditional procedures  of  study,  debate,  and 
conciliation  For  this  reason,  the  recent  ap- 
pearance of  a  now  lxx)k  on  .\merican  govern- 
ment, wherein  those  procedures  .ire  deline- 
ated, is  vitally  important-  It's  title  is: 
"America's  Political  Dilemma:  From  Limited 
to  Unlimited  Democracy."  by  Gottfried 
I>ietze  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1368.   XII.  298  pp.  »7.95). 

Dr  Dletze  is  Professor  of  Political  ."Viencc 
at  llie  Johns  Hopltlns  University,  liavlng 
previously  been  a  Visiting;  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg  iCiermany)  and  .it 
the  Brookings  Institution,  Washington. 
D  C  He  is  the  .vuthor  of  several  Ixxaks  and 
a  number  <f  arllcles  In  leading  professional 
Journals  He  earned  a  doctorate  in  law  from 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in  philosophy 
from  Princeton  University,  and  In  Jurldlcial 
science  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  His 
major  interest  is  in  federalism  and  constitu- 
tional government.  Hla  book.  "In  Defense  of 
Propefty"  (1963)  Is  a  classic  of  vital  perti- 
nence in  these  troubled  times  when  many 
who  temporarily  hold  the  political  power 
are  disposed  to  deny  the  Inviolability  of 
property  rights. 

Professor   Dietze's   present   work   Is   easily 
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readable,  yet  scholarly  and  well-documented. 
It  examines  the  development,  problems  and 
prospects  of  conKtitutional  government  in 
ihe  United  States  The  following  commen- 
t.iry  is  a  brief  summary  of  its  salient  points. 
Our  Founding  Fathers,  while  convinced 
,.f  the  blessings  of  self-government,  also 
rerogniwKl  the  dangers  of  democracy.  Having 
seen  how  popular  passions  could  result  in 
oppression  of  the  individual,  they  provided 
lor  a  federated  representative  republic.  In 
(■rder  lo  make  ireedom  secure,  they  designed 
a  government  structure  in  which  reason 
would  prevail  over  passion  and  popular  gov- 
i-rnment  would  be  subjected  to  constitu- 
(loiuil  restraints 

Dr  Dietze  points  out  the  importance  of 
tlie  contribution  Americans  made  to  political 
science  when  they  created  a  Constitution 
under  which  the  majority,  while  ruling,  was 
checked  by  such  American  innovations  as 
lederalism.  the  separation  and  dispersion  of 
[X)wers.  and  Judicial  review  to  protect  human 
rights.  He  .shows  that  the  primary  interest 
of  the  Founders  was  not  centered  on  democ- 
racy, but  rather  on  free  government — a  pop- 
uliu-  government  which  'v^-ould  be  the  means 
by  which  freedom  would  t>e  protected.  To 
tliem.  the  American  Dream  implied  tiiat  a 
broadening  of  the  suffrage  would  have  the 
.sf>le  purpose  cxf  enhirping  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual from  the  strictures  of  government. 
Irrespective  of  the  fxrowth  of  popular  par- 
ticipation in  government,  democratic  rule 
would  never  be  absoJute  but  would  always 
be  confined  within  the  limits  of  free  govern- 
ment as  these  were  specified  in  the  Constitu- 
tion TTie  rights  of  the  individual  thus  pro- 
tected would  include  those  of  free  enterprise 
and  private  property  which  our  poJitical 
forebears  ranked  equally  with  freedom  of 
worship,  of  speech,  of  assembly  and  the 
others. 

While  they  believed  that  the  system  they 
!iad  designed  would  work  and  be  a  t)oon  to 
I  lie  American  people  and  to  mankind,  the 
Founders  were  aware  hat  they  had  entered 
on  an  experiment  that  would  be  challenged. 
Expressing  a  general  sentiment.  George 
Washington  warned  that  "those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  management  oi  this  gov- 
ernment, incited  by  the  lust  of  power  and 
prompted  by  the  suplneness  or  venality  of 
their  constituents. '"  might  "overleap  the 
known  barriers  of  this  Constitution  and  vio- 
late the  unalienable  rights  of  humanity."  A 
Kencratitvn  later,  the  great  foreign  observer 
of  the  United  States,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
voiced  fears  lest  the  expansions  of  democracy 
would  result  in  undue  restrictions  on  free- 
dom . 

In  his  present  volume  Professor  Dletze  ex- 
plores the  degree  to  which  these  fears  were 
.r.istiflied  and  the  question  whether  the  Amer- 
K-an  Dream  has.  in  fact,  been  realized.  He 
■shows  the  development  of  such  conslitution- 
.ilisl  features  as  federalism,  the  separation 
of  powers,  and  judicial  review  under  tradi- 
tional constitutional  government  and  In  a 
modern  democracy  He  demonstrates  that 
whereas  under  the  former  those  typical 
American  institutions  fulfilled  their  purpose 
it  protecting  individual  rights  against  gov- 
ernment intrusions,  the  trend  toward  un- 
bridled democracy  since  the  advent  of  the 
New  Deal  lias  reduced  those  institutions  and 
led  to  serious  restrictions  of  essential  rights, 
iiouibly  those  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
property  Democratic  action,  increasingly  Ig- 
noring the  original  and  supposedly  perma- 
nent values  of  the  Constitution,  has  more 
HUd  more  transgressed  its  proper  role  and  has 
lipgenerated  into  a  challenge  to  constitu- 
tional government. 

The  effects  of  this  degeneration  of  our 
government  from  a  limited  to  an  unlimited 
liemocracy  Is  clearly  evident  with  respect  to 
civil  rights,  the  discussion  of  which  forms 
the  core  of  this  study  Dr  Dletze  shows  that 
iU  excessive  "democratization"  of  our  govern- 
ment  has  been   detrimental.   For  It  has  re- 
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placed  classic  civil  righta  which  Imply,  above 
all,  the  freedom  of  the  individual  from  the 
government,  by  modern,  often  perverted, 
concepts  of  civil  rights  which  Imply  "getting 
things  from  the  government"  Denouncing 
such  dubious  modern  concepts  as  "public 
welfare,"  "social  Justice"'  and  "social  rights," 
the  author  demonstrates  how  our  govern- 
ment, when  promoting  "civil  rights, '"  often 
imposes  obligations  that  are  incompatible 
with  classic  civil  rights,  thus  abandoning  the 
traditional  llberatarian  principle  lavored  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "that  government  is  best 
that  governs  least  "  Modern  concept.s  of  civil 
rights  are  considered  the  more  dubious  be- 
cause of  their  requirement  for  concentra- 
tions of  power  in  the  Central  Government 
and  the  Presidency.  Professor  Dietze  holds 
that  such  concentrations  not  only  challenge 
traditional  constitutionalism  which  supports 
free  government,  but  they  ;u'e  cjuite  likely  to 
do  away  with  democracy  itself,  terminating 
in  some  kind  of  despotism 

The  spectre  of  the  decline  of  free  govern- 
ment inside  the  United  States  i-s  matched 
by  that  of  a  decline  of  American  prestige 
iri  international  affairs.  Here  again  this  is 
attributed  to  a  replacement  of  constitutional 
by  democratic  government.  The  author 
shows  how.  on  account  of  democratization. 
foreign  policy  makers,  intimidated  by  popu- 
lar clamors,  have  increasingly  done  what  is 
expedient  rather  than  what  Is  in  the  long 
range  national  Interest  He  sho'v^s.  also,  how- 
ideas  favoring  social  legislation  inside  the 
United  States  iiavc  had  their  impact  upon 
foreign  policy.  As  a  result  since  World  War  II 
that  jxilicy  l.as  suffered  from  an  insufficient 
skepticism  toward  the  aims  and  designs  of 
socialist  nations,  notably  the  Soviet  Union, 
Dr.  Dletze  regrets  that  the  Red  Army  was 
permitted  to  take  Berlin.  Prague  and  Vienna 
and  that  Russian  iniperi.ilism  was  permitted 
to  expand  He  quotes  General  MacArthur  as 
follows:  "Is  there  -wonder  that  Soviet  propa- 
ganda so  completely  dominates  American 
foreign  policy?  And,  what  is  our  foreign 
policy?  .  .  i  defy  you  or  any  other  man 
to  tell  me  what  it  is.  It  has  become  a 
mass  of  confused  misunderstandings  and 
vacillations.  It  has  meant  one  thing  today- 
another  tomorrow.  It  has  almost  blown  with 
every  wind,  changed  "xith  every  tide  The 
sorry  truth  is  we  have  r-o  policy.  Expediencies 
as  variable  and  shifting  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  moment  seem  lo  be  the  only  guide  .  . 
There  Is  no  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  Soviet  has  l;een  engasring  in  the 
greatest  bulldozing  diplomacy  history  has 
ever  recorded. 

"Without  commuting  a  single  soldier  to 
battle,  he  has  assumed  direct  control  over  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  the  world. 
His  intrigue  has  found  its  success  not  so 
much  in  us  own  military  strength,  nor  in- 
deed in  any  overt  threat  or  intent  to  commit 
it  to  battle,  but  in  the  moral  weakness  of 
the  free  world  ...  It  is  a  weakness  which 
lias  caused  our  own  policymakers,  after  com- 
mitting America's  sons  to  battle,  to  leave 
ihem  to  the  continuous  slaughter  of  an 
indecisive  campaign  by  imposing  arbitrary 
restraints  upon  the  support  we  might  other- 
wise provide  them  tlirougli  maximum  em- 
ployment of  our  scientific  superiority.  -AhUh 
alone  offers  hope  of  early  victory  " 

Professors  Dietze  warns  against  the  self- 
deception  of  taking  comfort  from  indications 
of  disintegration  within  tiie  Communist  bloc. 
He  finds  it  absurd  to  be  friendly  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  that  nation 
actively  supports  those  who  are  at  war  with 
the  United  Stiues.  Arguing  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wants  to  avoid  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  but  on  the  one  hand,  will  extend 
Its  sphere  of  influence  throughout  the  world 
whenever  permitted  to  do  so  by  a  soft  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  he  favors  a  hard-line  pol- 
icy toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  book  will  give  second  thoughts  to  all 
who  believe  that  democratic   action   is  good 
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by  definition  Dr  Dietze  demonstrates  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  popularized  view- 
that  the  voice  of  ihe  people  is  the  voice  of 
God  While  the  author  has  a  basic  trust  m 
poiiular  goverimient.  he  warns  of  extremist 
forms  of  democracy  because  of  their  eni<  - 
tionalism  and  irrationality.  The  work  un<i»'r 
review  also  shows  the  risks  involved  in  trends 
toward  the  welfare  state  and  socialism  It 
1.S  a  stirring  account  of  the  dangers  that 
have  confronted  us  during  the  past  decades 
when  lorcps  cliallenglnp  our  constitutioii.d 
herit,iige  influenced  iniblic  policy.  Howe\er 
the  book  is  not  witlKHit  hojie  For  the  au- 
thor this  hope  lies  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  Anieri(:tn  iieople  and  in  the  Constitution 
their  lorefathers.  reputed  for  their  common 
sense,  designed  during  what  John  Piske 
called  "the  critical  period  of  American  his- 
tory." For  the  i)rinciples  of  the  original  Con- 
stitution. [5roviding  for  the  protection  of 
freedom  through  a  self-government  checked 
bv  federalism,  the  separation  of  powers  and 
tlie  Bill  of  Rights,  are  as  \alid  t<xiay  as  they 
-viere  when  the  great  charter  was  adoiUcHl. 
They  can  stand  firm  in  a  deluge  of  tempta- 
tion 

This  reviewer  lias  confined  liimself  to  a 
description  of  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
essence  of  the  book  With  most  of  the  book's 
argumenus  he  .igrees;  with  a  relative  few. 
he  lends  lo  dis.igree.  It  would  be  a  miracle 
if  it  were  otherwise  But  whether  one  agrees 
or  not:  Here  is  a  closely  argued,  systematic 
and  provocative  study  of  the  American  scene. 
It.s  scholarship  and  ample  document^ition 
indicate  tliat  it  was  not  conceived  as  a 
)jassing  polemic  It  is  a  timely  book  which 
can  do  tremendous  good  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  everyone  interested  in  constitu- 
tional goveniment  and  the  preservation  of 
lri.'ed<'m  rsad  it 


A  TALE  OF  THREE  CURRENCIES— 
THE  FRANC.  THE  POUND,  AND 
THE  DOLLAR 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MLSSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1968  has  witnessed  a  serious  deterioration 
in  the  .strength  of  the  three  major  cur- 
rencies of  the  "Western  World — the 
French  franc,  the  English  pound,  and 
the  U.S.  dollar.  All  three  cuiTencies  are 
closely  tied  together  and  all  three  have 
various  ailments  at  the  present  time.  The 
fate  of  the  franc  and  the  i)ound  could 
have  serious  effecus  on  the  dollar.  A  t;i:- 
lapse  of  the.se  three  currencie.s  could  lead 
lo  a  collap.se  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  If  that  occurs,  world  trado 
investment,  and  travel  will  suffer.  We 
micht  also  see  a  system  of  "floatinu"  ex- 
change rates.  In  any  event,  international 
fiiiancial  affairs  would  never  again  be 
the  same.  Therefore,  I  think  we  should 
take  a  look  at  the.se  thiee  currencies 
and  their  problems. 

IHE     IRFNCH     FR^%r 

Devaluation  of  the  franc  still  lepie- 
.sents  a  serious  threat  and  possibility  by 
the  end  of  1968.  In  .spite  of  De  Gaulle 
and  his  party  winning  a  resounding  \  :c- 
tory  in  the  recent  elections,  confidence 
in  the  franc  is  still  weak. 

This  lack  of  confidence  stems  from  the 
fact  that  wages  in  France  are  up  about 
10-15  percent  this  year  with  an  addi- 
tional 10  i>ercent  a  strong  i>ossibility  m 
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1969  Prcxluction  costs  are  concomitantly 
increa.sin^  and  prices  are  up  10  percent 
this  year 

Prance  continue*  to  spend  vast  sums 
on  ba.'^lcally  uneconomic  projects  TJie  re- 
cent A-tximb  explosion  is  but  one  of  a 
series  leadim;  to  a  predicted  H-bomb  cx- 
pl:)sion  later  th.s  vear  French  Onvem- 
ment  spending  is  predicted  to  go  up  $1  5 
billion  in  196'-! 

Due  to  Its  labor  and  economic  woes. 
France  will  run  a  $1  billion  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  m  1368  and  auain  in 
1969  Prance  still  has  substantial  foreitin 
reserves  and  i^old  left  but  they  have  been 
draining  a.vay  at  a  rnpld  rate  thus  far  in 
1968  For  May  and  June  alone  the  i^old 
and  foreun  exchange  drain  was  SI. 734 
million,  leaving'  reserv':'s  -.t  about  $4,800 
million. 

To  compensate  for  Us  balance-of-pay- 
ments  woes  and  survlni?  inflation.  France 
has  put  import  quotas  on  several  types  of 
Lr.ports— that  is.  steel,  textiles,  and  auto- 
mobikes — and  is  ^rantint;  export  subsidies 
to  marrufacturinit  indu-stries.  Althoush 
the.se  new  controls  are  .scheduled  to  end 
Deremlx»r  31.  1968.  their  existence  con- 
firms French  economic  weakness. 

THE    ENGLISH    Pf'iND 

Tlie  pound  is  weak  Latest  evidence  of 
this  was  the  necessity  earlier  this  month 
of  a  pledge  by  12  nations  to  provide  S2 
billion  :n  .standby  credits  to  support  the 
pound.  This  was  the  10th  time  since 
World  War  II  the  United  Kinsdom  has 
had  to  ask  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  or  various  uroups  of  nations  to  help 
It   iver  ba!ance-of-paymenLs  problems. 

Tlie  current  problems  stem  from  20 
years  of  erratic  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  Since  World  War  II  Britain  has 
been  alto-nating  between  full  employ- 
ment policies  and  attemptini?  to  achieve 
baiance-of-payments  equilibrium  To 
protect  foreign  reserves  the  Government 
lias  had  to  shut  off  economic  expansions 
in  19.51.  19o.5.  1960,  and  again  be-lnning 
m  1964  These  restrictive  measures  were 
always  too  late  to  prevent  balance-of- 
payments  crises  and  as  a  result  the 
growth  rate  suffered 

These  stop-go  policiei)  have  made  the 
investment  clim.ate  uncertain  and  capi- 
tal investment  .spenciins  in  Britain  has 
;a,;;ed  behind  most  other  countries.  In 
1964  the  United  Kingdoms  capital  in- 
vestment per  worker  was  only  44  percent 
of  the  U  S  average 

The  Bntioh  economy  suffers  from  in- 
efficient performance  by  management 
and  workers.  British-managed  compan- 
ies consistently  cam  a  lower  rate  of 
return  on  .  nested  capital  than  US  sub- 
sidiaries in  Britain  in  the  same  in- 
du.s  tries 

The  social  and  educational  structure  is 
a  major  factor  in  the  poor  economic  per- 
formance Low  levels  of  education  and 
unwillinyncs.b  to  use  modem  technology 
make  for  poor  economic  performance. 
Laoor  discipline  is  weak  and  productivity 
IS  mcreasinjj  more  slowly  than  wages. 
Industrial  relations  are  far  out  of  date. 
Informal  bargaining  practices  at  local 
levels  have  led  to  a  crazy-quilt  jwttern 
of  wages  and  workini,'  conditio:.. 
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Hk;h  priority  .sliould  be  directed  at  re- 
fonnmg  the  educational  system  and  put- 
ting more  resources  into  applied  l«^h- 
ni.iiogy 

The  recent  actions  by  tJie  12  nations 
to  shore  up  the  pound  have  L)oUKht  .some 
time  But  Biltaias  reserves  of  $2  68  bil- 
lion  aie   at    the    lowest  level   since   July 

1964  Hie  new  at;reement  makes  devalu- 
ation .somewhat  le.ss  likely  but  the  pound 
IS  weak  and  a  second  devaluation  cannot 
be  ruled  out. 

THE    US.    DOUJUl 

Tlie  U  S  dollar  has  also  been  wraken- 
m«  in  lecent  years,  and  at  an  increasing 
rate  Mnce    1965    PYom  World  War  II  to 

1965  price  levels  in  other  ir.du-stnal 
countiles  sirew  faster  than  m  the  United 
States  This  trend  has  \n^i\  ."-eversed 
since  1965  and  the  US.  price  level  has 
ri-sen  as  much  or  more  than  most  other 
industrial  countries. 

The  labor  cost  per  unit  of  oiit[jut  held 
steady  from  1961  to  1965.  bit  has  eone 
up  10  percent  since  1965  These  sharply 
nsm-;  labor  costs  are  adding  fuel  to  in- 
flation Further  Increases  are  taking 
jjlace  In  1968.  Prices  are  rising  at  a  4-ppr- 
cent  rate  of  increase  and  wages  at  6-7 
IJcrcent. 

The  United  States  experienced  a  trade 
deficit  in  March  of  this  year  and  again  in 
May — the  first  monthly  deficits  In  5 
years.  For  the  first  5  months  of  1968.  the 
trade  surplus  was  at  an  annual  rate  of 
le.ss  than  $1  bllHon.  only  one-quarter  of 
last  year's  trade  su^ilus  of  $4  billion  If 
these  trends  continue,  the  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  will  cau.se  new  uneasi- 
ness about  the  dollar 

The  tax  increase  passed  in  June  will 
not  correct  this  situation  Higher  cor- 
porate taxes  will  be  [lassed  along  in 
pdce  increases.  The  revenues  from 
higher  taxes  on  individuals  are  b«-ing 
passed  along  in  higher  governmental  ex- 
penditures Already  tlip  lidmuiistration's 
estimated  lineal  1969  expenditures  are 
up  to  S188.8  billion  from  $186  1  billion 

Foreigners,  whose  conlidence  was  .^up- 
posed  to  be  restored  by  the  tax  Increase, 
are  not  fooled  They  know  the  .supposed 
expenditure  reductions  are  not  to  take 
place  at  least  until  a  new  F»rcsident  is 
inaugurated  in  Januai-y  and  the  dollar 
Is  now  m  more  danger  than  ever. 

All  -Americans  have  something  at 
stake  in  these  problems  of  the  three  cur- 
rencies If  the  franc  and  pound  .should 
weaken  further  aiid  be  devalued,  the 
U.S.  dollar  would  be  highly  over- 
valued and  would  put  this  country  at 
a  serious  competitive  disadvantUKO  iJur 
balance  of  trade  would  suffer  even  fur- 
ther declines  and  American  workers 
would  lose  jobs  by  the  thousands 

Changes  in  U  S  economic  i>olicy  are 
urgently  needed  to  restore  the  (Konomic 
health  of  America  and  begin  to  build  up 
the  US  economy  again  The.se  changes 
will  obviously  have  to  wait  for  a  new 
President  and  a  new  Congress  Foreign- 
ers— as  well  as  the  American  [x*ople — are 
looking  forward  now  to  the  only  date 
that  counts — November — when  the 
American  people  liave  the  chance  to 
change  U  S.  economic  iKjllcy. 
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BLACKSTONE   RANGERS: 
A   DILEMMA 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

'IF    VIR(.I.VI.\ 

IN  niK  .sK.vAir  I'f'  niE  i'mied  states 
Monday.  July  29.  1968 

.Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  iiave  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a  column 
entitled  "Blackstone  Rangers:  A  Di- 
lemma." written  by  I>avid  Salter,  and 
publi.-hed  in  the  Washin.cton  Post  of 
July  29.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorii, 
as  follows: 

Bl.\tKiTONF  R.\Nf.Ens;    .\  Dn  FMMA 

(By  David  Salter) 
Fiiur  ycnrs  ago  tlie  Ulackstone  Rangers 
were  a  group  of  dnpours  who  congregated 
in  the  .vea  :u-onnd  Blackstone  .^venue  pitch- 
ing f>ennles  aft*r  d  .rk  Kew  j>eople  liad  tver 
heard  of  them  and  even  iewer  Ux-k  them  .•-o- 
rlously.  Certainly  no  one  would  have  pre- 
dicted that  they  would  t(xlay  be  the  subject 
iif  .1  highly  publicized  Senate  Investigation. 

Ilut  limes  have  changed  for  the  Rangers 
Their  growth  from  what  was  Utile  more 
than  a  h.indful  of  friends  to  an  (organization 
That  may  ;iumbor  over  5000  disciplined  mem- 
tiers  presents  Ft-deral  .iiithnrltles  with  a  se- 
rl  iu.s  dilemma 

."Vntl- poverty  funds  cin  be  used  ;<>  .-support 
the  Rangers  :n  the  h..pe  -hat  the  gang  will 
maintain  Its  formidable  .structure  .md  evolve 
.nto  a  force  for  i;oi...d  Or  such  support  can 
be  witliheld  and  the  response  of  authorities 
can  be  unrelenting  efforts  aimed  at  destroy- 
ing th«  gang  <.'rganlzatlon.  On  Chicago's 
Sc)Uth  Side,  the  decision  was  worth  $927  000 
in  Federal  funds  Ahlch  went  to  support  the 
Rangers  through  a  Job-training  program  for 
the  gangs  members 

.Many  believe  that  the  grant  reflt^ted  an 
enlightened  appro.ich  In  poverty  project 
funding.  A.s  appealing  and  Imaginative  as 
this  approach  Is  however,  it  involves  a  seri- 
ous danger  Tlie  danger  Ls  that  me.asures 
l.ke  the  OEO  grant,  which  actually  discrimi- 
nates against  non-gang  members,  may.  If 
t*iey  are  endorsed  and  continued,  make  the 
position  of  the  non-gang  member  completely 
untenable 

.South  Side  pangs  are  not  voluntary  or- 
ganizations. Teen-iigers  who  hesitate  to  Join 
are  subject  to  the  .same  kind  of  treatment 
that  was  meted  out  to  Willis  Clavton  III.  an 
honor  .student  and  star  athlete,  this  spring. 
Clayton  had  left  h  ,me  to  run  an  errand 
for  Ills  mother  when  he  was  approached  !iy 
seven  very  young  members  of  the  Ea.st  .Side 
Disciples.  Without  Waning,  the  Disciples 
began  shooting.  Clayton  fell  dead  wiililn 
view  of  his  front  door 

A  Chicago  detective  Liter  testified  that 
•he  Clayton  shooting  h.id  been  a  case  of  mis- 
taken Identity.  The  Disciples  had  actually 
been  after  another  youth  who  had  defied  the 
gang  by  refusing  to  Join  Claytons  fate  was 
the  punishment  that  had  been  decided  on 
for  the  original  youth  who  had  resisted  re- 
cruitment 

c:.iyton's  death  was  not  an  Isolated  Inci- 
dent The  Chicago  police  believe  that  at 
least  JO  South  .Side  teen-agers  have  died  as  a 
result  of  gang  violence  since  Jan  1  Many  ^.f 
these  deaths  have  been  attributed  to  gang 
recruiting  dnves. 

In  such  a  situation,  neutrality  provides  lit- 
tle protection  Anyune  not  known  to  be  a 
gang  member  Is  a  fair  target  Yet  there  was 
something  that  kept  Clayton— and  is  keep- 
ing ottiers  like  him— out  of  the  gangs. 
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That  something  was  very  likely  a  belief 
that  gangs  are  illegitimate  because  they  en- 
gage in  criminal  activity.  Against  the  fright- 
ening  pressures   that   the   gangs  can  exert. 

.such  a  convlcUon  is  one  of  the  few  sourcee 
of  support  non-gang  members  have.  Meas- 
ures like  the  OEO  grant  for  the  Bangers, 
which  blur  the  distinction  between  who  la 
.Old  who  is  not  legitimate  can  only  deprive 
!:on-gang  members  of  a  vital  source  of  moral 
.  iipport 

Policy  makers  must  decide  which  elements 
;n  the  community  is  most  important  to  pre- 
.-orve.  The  gang  members  are  well  orga- 
n.zed,  highly  disciplined  and  easy  to  worlc 
with.  The  non-gang  members  are  disorga- 
nized and  have  little  power. 

If  the  decision  is  made  in  favor  of  the 
lungers,  the  buttressed  and  legitimized 
gang  structure  may  indeed  evolve  Into  a 
lorce  for  good.  But  such  a  decision  may  also 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  criminal  ascend- 
ancy on  Chicago's  South  Side  that  would 
occur  at  the  expense  of  the  community's 
law-abiding  citizens. 


WILAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  OUR 
SOCIETY? 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  wake 
of  some  of  the  disturbances  witnessed 
across  the  countr>-  over  the  past  few 
months,  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  what 
IS  wrong  with  our  society.  Some  people 
.say  that  the  riots  and  assassinations  are 
1  ellective  of  a  sickness  that  is  slowly  poi- 
boning  our  country. 

In  light  of  this  sentiment.  I  believe  the 
remarks  of  the  attorney  general  of  Texas, 
the  Honorable  Crawford  C.  Martin,  be- 
fore the  State  bar  convention  at  Hous- 
ton are  most  timely  and  perceptive.  In 
order  that  the  other  Members  might  ben- 
efit from  his  speech.  I  include  it  at  this 
;>oint  In  the  Record: 

ftEMARKS  or  Crawford  C.  Martin.  Attornet 

General,  Convtntion.  Statx  Bar  of  Tzxas, 

HocsTON,  Tex  .  Jt-i.Y  4,  1968 

I  would  appear  before   you  today  as  the 

;.ttorney    for   the   defense      .      and   I   would 

j>lead    the    citizens    of    this    nation  .  ,  .  not 

uuiltv. 

You  liave  lie-ard  ll'.c  indictment:  We  are  all 
t'Uilty. 

We  are  all  guilty  .  .  .  for  the  riots,  and  the 
anarchy,  and  the  looting,  and  the  burn- 
ing .  .  that  lias  .scorched  tills  nation  in  its 
:jiig.  hot  summers. 

We  .ire  all  guilty  ...  for  creating  a  so- 
ricty  m  which  a  few  madmen  could  live  .  .  . 
and  finally  kli;.  Even  if  that  madman  is  a 
product  of  another  part  of  the  world  .  ,  . 
ue  are  all  guilty. 

We  are  all  gtiilty  ...  for  violence,  for  the 
iccelerating  cr.me  rate,  for  the  Increasing 
number  of  bank  robberies,  and  muggings  and 
car  thefts. 

You  read  the  Indictment  in  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commlsssion  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders. 

You  liave  seen  the  Indictment  on  teievi- 
^^on,  again  and  again,  as  the  commentator 
a-stts: 

•Senator,  what  is  this  sickness  in  our  so- 
( lely?"  or 

"Senator,  do  >-ou  feel  that  this  event  tells 
us  something  about  the  nature  of  our  so- 
nety?" 

You  have  seen  the  Indictment  in  the  na- 
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tlonal  niagazlnes,  and  In  the  newspapers 
Saturday  Review  paid  for  a  full  page  ad  In 
the  New  York  Times  to  tell  us ; 

"It  Is  good  that  the  response  of  the  Amer- 
ican peoi^e  should  be  one  of  shame  and  guilt 
over  the  violence  that  is  disfiguring  life  in 
the  United  States." 

You  have  heard  the  indictment  in  the 
words  of  those  who  would  call  themselves 
historians,  like  Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr..  who 
asks: 

"V?hat  sort  of  people  are  we.  we  Americans? 
And  the  answer  (he  says*  which  much  of 
the  world  is  bound  to  return  is  that  we  are 
today  the  most  frightening  people  on  this 
planet." 

Gentlemen,  and  ladies.  I  object! 
The  world  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  ver- 
dict that  Americans  are  the  most  frighten- 
ing people  on  this  planet— and  I  do  not  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  that  we  are  all  guilty! 

Piu-thermore.  my  friends.  I  would  tell  you 
this-  It  is  not  good  that  Americans  should 
react  with  shame  and  guUt  to  the  violence 
that  has  struck  this  country! 

If  Americans  beat  their  breasts  and  cry 
out  to  the  world  .  .  .  "we  are  all  guilty"  .  .  . 
If  Americans  stand  condemned  in  their 
own  eyes  for  the  transgressions  of  past  gen- 
erations .  .  .  and  accept  the  doctrine  of 
group  guilt.  ... 

If  Americans  indulge  in  an  orgy  ol  fti- 
pitv  and  self-.abnegatlon  ... 

Then  we  will  not  have  the  strength,  and 
the  courage,  to  move  forward  to  solve  the 
very  real  problems  that  we  must  solve.  If  we 
are  to  survive  as  'one  nation.  Indivisible,  un- 
der God." 

Now.  let  us  examine  the  charges  let  us 
take     apart     the    Indictment  piece    by 

piece.  Let's  us  apply  cool  reason  to  the  hot  is- 
sues ...  of  fear. 'and  guilt,  and  crime.  Let 
us  look  at  the  evidence  Let  us  see  what  hap- 
pens to  the  human  personality  v.h.en  it  is 
shackled  by  the  chains  of  guilt  Let  us  pierce 
the  rhetoric  .  .  .  and  look  into  the  heart  of 
America  .  .  .  and  let  us  see  where  America— 
as  one  people,  indivisible,  under  God  — is 
headed. 

We  can  begin  in  Texas,  for  it  w.as  prob- 
ably here  that  the  doctrine  of  group  puilt 
became  a  catchword  in  1963.  We  are  familiar. 
now,  with  the  rituals  of  networic  television 
in  the  aftermath  of  assassination: 

The  shocked  expressions  of  the  news- 
men .  .  .  the  clinical  bulletins  from  the  doc- 
tors ...  the  hastily  gathered  panels  of 
famous  men  .  .  .  the  Congressmen  with  bills 
to  grind  .  .  .  the  search  for  explanations. 
when  there  are  no  explanations  .  .  .  but 
there  is  time  to  be  filled,  and  the  news  analyst 
must  fill  it^— it  was  at  such  a  time  and  in 
such  a  mood  that  the  pious  phrase  ...  we 
are  all  guilty  .  .  .  took  the  airways  and  be- 
gan to  implant  itself  in  the  heart  of  America. 
Now,  let  us  look  at  what  happens  when 
guilt  t.akes  hold  .  .  .  the  docUirs  and  psy- 
chiatrists tell  us  that  giiilt  is  fclf-'.iirectPd 
and  self-terminated.  Freud  felt  that— and  I 
quote— patients  who  sliowed  inappropn.ite 
guilt  behavior  were  warding  off  an  incom- 
pletely resolved  Oedipal  complex."  GuiU 
manifests  itself  in  depression -which  Ic.ids 
to  a  sense  of  complete  futility. 

And  a  person,  or  a  nation,  with  a  ten.se  cf 
futility  cannot  accomplish  the  positive  so- 
cial action  that  is  so  sorely  needed  in  this 
nation  today. 

The  fact  is  that  things  are  bad— very  bad  — 
for  the  ghetto  youth— but  not  so  bad  that 
he  welcomes  the  attentions  of  a  horde  of 
psychic  cripples.  He  can  smell  guilt  a  block 
away,  and  his  reaction  to  the  guilt-ridden 
do-gooder  is  a  sneer. 

And  the  fact  is,  according  to  one  Wash- 
ington psychiatrist,  that  those  who  feel  the 
most  guilt  are  those  who  .".re  doing  the  least 
to  change  conditions. 

Now  then  ...  if  you  accept  the  idea  that 
we  are  all  guUty,  there  are  several  other  con- 
clusions that  you  must  accept  as  well.  You 
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must    agree.    If   we   are   all   guilty,   that   the 
criminal   Is  not  guilty.  It  is  society's  fault, 

not  his. 

You  must  accept  the  idea  that  the  rioters 
are  "paying  us  back  lor  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion and  sin,"  and  that  we  deserve  It.  And 
you  must  also  accept  the  idea  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  burning  of  stores  In  a  riot  is  that 
the  stores  are  the  symbols  of  the  white  so- 
ciety .  .  .  and  that  in  burning  proi)erty.  the 
rioters  are  striking  back  at  the  guilty  white 
society. 

Let  us  examine  those  idea.s— and  we  can 
begin  with  those  symbols  of  white  society 
lh.it  get  burned  in  a  riot 

I  Was  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago.  and 
I  saw  some  of  those  symbols  .  .  .  buildings 
that  liad  been  burned  out  in  the  days  of 
rioting  following  the  assassination  of  Mar- 
tin 1  uther  King.  The  destruction  was  even 
worse,  far  worse,  than  the  reports  of  na- 
tional television  had  led  me  to  believe— and 
tho.--e  bo-calied  symbols  of  white  racism — 
well,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  few  of  them. 

There  were  many  blocks  In  which  not  a 
.■^Ingle  building  was  left  Intact— but  let's 
examine  a  typical  lilook,  on  Seventh  Street 
between  R  Street  and  S  .Street.  In  tiil.s  blo'-k, 
.«ix  buildings  were  left  standing,  but  de- 
slroved  were  10  stores  employing  30  jieojile — 
mo^t  of  them  Negro  resident?  of  tii'^  neigh- 
bnrh'xxl  In  addition.  13  Negro  families  who 
Iiv»d  on  the  block  lost  their  homes  and  all 
of  their  possessions  Some  fled  in  their  night- 
clothes  and  couldn't  even  save  a  pair  of 
shoes! 

Tl.rre's  a  story  behind  each  of  iho'-e 
burned  out  buildings— but  let  ine  tell  you 
about  Just  a  couple  of  those  evil  symbols 
of  white  racism  who  were  burned  out. 

One  Ls  James  Brisco.  He  is  48  years  old.  a 
Negro.  He  worked  for  five  years  as  a  garbage 
collector  to  save  enoueh  money  to  go  into  the 
second  hand  television  business  He  lost 
$7,000  worth  of  televLsion  sets  in  the  r.ot. 
and  he  has  na  insurance  He  w.as  wiped  out 
Als<T  reduced  to  rubble  w.as  the  barber  shop 
that  beloneed  to  James  Foreman  fir  the  livst 
24  vear.?,  James  Foreman,  also  a  Ne!.TO.  isn't 
in  bu.-.ine?^  for  li.ni.self  any  more— he's  work- 
ing for  .-.nother  iiarber  up  the  street  F.,re- 
man  estimated  it  would  cost  him  $3,000  i:> 
replace  liie  equipment  and  supplies  m  his 
shop— and  he  had  no  insurance. 

He  liad  sometiiing  t.:>  sav  about  the  r.ot 
aftera-ard — and  he  said  It  with  goxl  .\meri- 
can  common  sense. 

He  said:  "Riots  ja.st  lead  to  more  preju- 
dice. It  Just  doesn't  make  sense  to  destroy 
vour  own  people  v.lio  were  trying  to  Ije  self- 
supjxirting." 

The  stories  of  the  people  who  worked  .^lui 
lived  in  this  block  .show  that,  to  a  jiers.in. 
they  fled  the  riots.  It  w.as  ThurscJ-'V  after- 
noon when  ;he  looting  and  burning  bc?an — 
but  It  w.\s  Friday  afterno..>n  before  tr>»ps 
were  called  out.  with  orders  tJ  use  "re- 
straint"— so  tiiat  lx)ters  fe:t  safe  in  riuihing 
into  the  stores  to  grab  a  televlhjou  iet  or  a 
bottle  of  liquor 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  the 
psvcliology  of  t!ie  riots  is  the  way  thai  [X-o- 
ple  eet  caught  up  in  the  liystena.  It  Inus  Ijeen 
repealiKlly  reported  by  ob.^erver.s  that  often 
the  crowds  are  jusl  >tui<ling  around  watch- 
ing the  fireworks,  when  somebody  notices 
t.hat  tilevision  camer.us  iiave  moved  into  the 
vicinitv.  Tlien  everybody  st.irts  running  and 
screaniing  and  looting,  and  when  the  cam- 
erxs  i'?ave.  the  people  settle  down  again. 

One  voung  looter,  captured  by  jwlice  m 
Detro.t.'  had  his  arms  lull  of  baby  clothes, 
and  he  commented  later  that  lie  didn't  know 
why  he  was  grabbing  ba.by  clothes,  because 
lie  didn't  liave  .uiy  babies  in  his  f.imily  — 
and  stayed  m  ius  apartment. 

At  tills  ix>int.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  news  media  of  Texas  has  played  a 
definite  role  m  preventing  dlsturbajioes  la 
this  suite — for  we  have  seen  none  of  tlie  sen- 
s.tti.inahsm  titat  has  encouraged  trouble  m 
ijther  states. 
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Even  more  Important  m  k»>epln|f  TexxB  free 
of  the  dlAafttern  of  riots-  And  we  ire  Uie  ooly 
oiajor  ind'idtrUl  state  that  ha«  been  an 
BpfLred  fuw»  been  t.he  ittltude  of  the  people 
of  Texaa  I  believe  that  ill  Texana  of  all 
races  have  showri  .1  respect  for  the  Ihw  And 
*  respect  for  the  dignity  of  aJl  that  niAJcea 
me  provid  vi  be  t  Texan  and  an  .Ajnerl r.-iii  I 
am  also  proud  tKat  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers And  public  offlcliils  have  upheld  Uie  law 
without  fe.ir  or  favor  providing  the  strength 
of  character  that  prevents  dlsturbancee  be- 
fore they  ha.ppen 

Now  then,  let  us  go  back  to  the  theor;  that 
the  guilty  are  not  gtiUty  and  that  the  riots 
are  a  ipont-ineoiis  repayment  of  the  griev- 
ances of  the  past  century. 

I  would  cite  to  you  the  findings  of  the 
Cleveland  Grand  Jury,  headed  by  lx>uls  B 
Seltzer,  which  investigated  the  disastrous 
Cleveland  riots  of  Last  year  Lake  the  Presi- 
dents C<.«mmlaslon  on  ClvU  Disorders  the 
Cleveland  Grand  Jitry  recited  in  full  the 
gnevani-ee  which  had  made  the  slums  .1 
under  box 

But  the  report  went  further  and  here  .ire 
the  findings 

PWeitoombing  and  destruction  was  highly 
seleeMTe.  with  t<irgets  plainly  iigreed  upon 
The  actual  atuwk  was  launched  by — and  I 
quote — young  pe<jple  libvlously  assigned, 
trained  And  disciplined  The  presence  of 
these  teen.igers  was  observed  by  undercover 
agents  who  n.ul  been  assigned  for  long  pe- 
riods to  observe  them 

A  profound  influence  was  exerted  from  the 
JPK  House,  the  grand  jury  discovered  That 
JFK  stands  for  Jomo  FYeedom  Kenyatta.  not 
the   late  president,   by  the  way 

Leaders  .f  the  JFK  House  were  Louis  O 
Robinson  and  Harlell  Junes,  both  described 
by  the  Grand  Jviry  as  having  been  altlllated 
with  the  Revolutlunarv  Action  Movement  an 
organization  which  the  FBI  has  described  is 
Chinese-style  Reds 

Finally  the  grand  Jury  established  that 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Youth  Party  ar- 
rived m  Cleveland  only  a  few  days  before  the 
riot^  These  leaders  were  named,  and  identl- 
tletl  in  the  report,  and  the  grand  Jury  con- 
cluded that-  and  I  quote  again—  the  out- 
break of  lawlessness  was  organized,  precipi- 
tated, an  1  exploited  by  a  relatively  small 
group  of  trained  and  disciplined  professionals 
at  this  business  ' 

However,  the  grand  Jury  returned  no  In- 
dictments—  admitting  gaps  in  the  evidence. 
and  complaining  that  legal  statutes  were  In- 
adequate to  reach  the  responsible,  the 
g\Klty,  persons. 

Now  the  .uiswer.  of  course,  to  the  problem 
of  riots  in  the  cities  is  Immediate  and  etfec- 
tive  law  enforcement  at  the  local  level 

Public  officials  need  the  legal  tools  that 
will  enable  them  to  do  their  job.  and  to  this 
end  I  have  suggested  a  group  of  laws  to  the 
Legislature  which  should  proMde  us  with 
our  ounce  of  prevention  These  measures  will 
take  care  of  the  immediate  crisis  m  the 
cities — 

But,  m  the  long  run.  Amenort  must  find 
the  courage  to  be  proud  of  being  .\merica 
because  that  difference — the  dltference  be- 
tween guilt  and  confidence,  the  dltference 
between  weakness  and  strength^ — is  a  vital 
one  to  the  salety  of  this  nation. 

Weakness  .ind  strength  We  saw  both  »his 
ipring  in  Washintgon.  In  April,  when  the 
riots  burned  out  James  Bnsco  and  James 
Foreman,  there  was  a  weakness  and  a  hesi- 
tancy m  the  response  of  government  The 
people  in  the  neighborhoods  fled,  and  anarchy 
prevailed  But.  m  contrast,  on  the  night  that 
Resurrection  City  was  shut  down,  there  was 
no  hesitancy  The  police  knew  what  to  do. 
and  they  were  sent  in  to  the  troubled  areas 
immediately  They  shot  and  wounded  one 
looter  and  the  trouble  was  over  almost  be- 
:ore  It  began. 

Now  let  us  carry  our  analysis  of  weakneAS 
and  strength  to  the  national  level. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

If  you  tell  a  man  often  enough  that  he  is 
sl'-k  he  will  become  sick  .  .  and  a  nation 
Is   no   different 

Khnish'hev  and  Stalin  before  him.  prom- 
ised that  the  Communists  wouldn't  have  to 
attack  America  they  said  we  would  crumble 
fr'tTi  withm  But  If  we  do  crumble  from 
within  It  will  be  because  we  have  convinced 
ourselves  that   we  are  a  sick  society 

Are  we  .1  slrk  sr)clety'^   Are  all   guilty' 

We  have  dissenters,  yes-  dissenters  who 
would  voice  their  hatreds  In  violence  But  It 
would  be  generous  indeed  to  say  that  50.000 
Americans  have  rioted  50  000  people  out  of 
200  million  people — that's  one  fourth  of  one 
per  .ent'  And  the  a.ssasslnatlons — the  crimi- 
nals were  three  outcasts  of  society  one  who 
w, lilted  to  be  a  Russian  one  who  spent  most 
of  his  time  m  prison  and  one  who  was  bred 
on  the  hatreds  of  the  MUKUe  East 

Are  we  to  be  Judged  .1  sir-k  society  because 
this  tiny  handful  this  one  fourth  of  one 
per  cent—  has  tried  to  burn  Amenta  down"" 

No    We  are  not  a  sick  society 

No    We  are  not  all  guilty 

Franklin  Rtxisevelt  said  m  the  ilark  days  of 
World  W.ir  11  'liat  all  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear 
Itself     and  this  Is  .still  true 

John  F  Kennedy  inspired  this  nation  with 
the  Idea  i^f  vigor  and  self-confidence,  with 
the  Idea  of  pride  m  being  an  American 

We  have  been  braliiwushed  by  the  guilt- 
peddlers  who  Would  ask  WHY  we  are  a  sick 
society  before  they  .usk  IF  we  are  a  sick  so- 
ciety—when the  truth  is  that  we  are  not  a 
sick  society 

niey  Would  tell  us  that  we  have  billions  to 
spend  on  the  War  In  Vietnam — but  not  for 
the  war  on  poverty  But  the  fact  Is  that  we 
have  spent  billions  on  programs  to  help  the 
poor  — and  we  are  now  siiendlng  15  to  16  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  welfare 

If  these  programs  tiiive  tailed — and  every- 
body has  admitted  that  they  have  tailed — 
then  we  should  not  leel  guilty — and  we 
should  not  give  up 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  our  wel- 
fare programs  dole  ot  a  little  money  and  a 
little  IiX)d — have  encouraged  poverty  —  not  re- 
lieved It    But  let  us  not  feel  guilty — 

For  there  is  honor  in  trying,  even  U  we 
have  failed. 

And  there  is  honor  In  trying  again. 
Tliere    is    honor    In    being    an    American 
whether  black    or  white,  or  brown — 
There  Is  honor,  my  IrienOs — not  gtult. 


July  29,  19  OH 


VIETNAM   RESOLUTION 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOCTTH    C.\RoLlNA 
IN   THE  iJENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

\tunday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26.  1968.  the  MilitaiT  Order  of  the 
Woild  War.s  approved  a  re.solution  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Vietnam  and  for- 
warded it  to  the  President  uf  the  United 
States  with  the  re.speciful  request  that 
he  CHrr>'  out  the  action  reconiinended  by 
the  resolution. 

This  resolution  coincides  witli  my  own 
thoughts  on  tlie  situation  in  South  Viet- 
nam in  many  regards  Siiecifically.  the 
resolution  calls  for  the  President  to  set  a 
deadline  date  and  annuuiice  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vittnain  that  if  it  has 
not  ceased  its  aKKressiun  by  that  time, 
the  United  States  \m11  imnieduitfly  initi- 
ate such  military  action  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  force  a  decision 

Thi,^  appears  to  me  to  be  tlie  only  way 
in    which    the    United    States   can   win 


quickly  In  South  Vietnam  and  bring  tlie 
conflict  to  an  end  with  honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks 

Tliere  Ix-lng  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  111  tlir 
Record,  as  follows: 

RrsfJi.i'TioN 
The    Mm  MARY    Ordfr   or   Tiir 

World   Wars 
Wasliirtgton.  D  C    26  Juli/  196S 

Whereas,  the  conduct  of  the  US  mllitiir\ 
operations  in  Vietnam  has  been  so  gre.itlv 
mfiuenced  by  political  consulemtlons  th.it 
Its  convmanders  In  the  field  have  been  rf- 
strlcled  to  the  achievement  of  certain  i  ir- 
cumscrlbed  objectives  as  opposed  to  beiiic 
permitted  t<j  impose  .sufficient  stnitetrli  .i:n 
placed  shock  action  to  compel  the  cnemv  to 
cease  their  aggression  and  withdraw  to  the 
north: 

Whereas,  the  North  Vietnamese  as  a  result 
of  the  demorall/lng  elTects  of  U  S  tx-vmbing 
together  with  their  Inability  to  gain  a  deci- 
sive mlllUtry  uctory  on  the  ground  In  South 
Vietnam,  h.ive  been  seeking,  through  tlie 
medium  of  the  Paris  Conferences  and  a  well 
coordln.ited  propaganda  campaign,  to  stall 
for  time  and  eventually  gain  over  the  US  a 
face-saving  diplomatic  victory,  which  would 
lea\e  the  door  open  for  further  aggression 
and  negate  the  cau.se  for  which  so  many 
.Americans  have  died: 

Now  be  It  resolved  th.it  The  MiliUiry  Order 
of  the  W<irld  Wars  respectfully  urges  that 
the  President  of  the  US  set  a  deadline  date 
and  announce  without  deLiy  to  the  Oovern- 
ment  of  North  Vietnam  and  to  .ill  other 
countries  that  if  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  has  not.  by  that  date  ceased  Its 
aggression  in  South  Vletn.un  and  begun  to 
withdraw  its  trcKips  to  the  north,  the  US. 
vvil!  iminetll.itely  initiate  such  milit.iry  ac- 
tion .is  may  be  retiulred  to  force  the  decision: 

Be  It  further  resolved,  th.'it  the  President 
of  the  U  S  personally  exhort  all  Americans 
to  support  this  announced  ultimatum:  and 
to  exhort  ..pecitically  the  .\mencan  commu- 
nications media  to  cea.se  their  divisive  poli- 
cies which  often  .ire  rationalized  under  the 
thin  cloak  of  the  right  to  dissent."  and  to 
exert  their  povierful  force  m  support  of  the 
U  S  resolve  to  win  quickly  In  Southeast  Asia 
.iiid  to  win  with  honor. 

Certified  official. 

Stephen  O  Fvoua. Jr 
Brig.  Gen     USA  i  Rettrrd)  , 

Oiief  of  Staff 
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RIOTS.  VIOLENCE  PERIL  FREEDOM 
JUDGE  CAUTICWS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSTIVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  GOODLING  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  come  into  po.ssession  of  a  nota- 
ble .speech  delivered  us  a  Memorial  Day 
addres.s  by  the  Honorable  Geoipe  W 
Atkins.  presidiiiR  judge.  19th  judicial 
district.   York.  Pa. 

While  Memorial  Day  is  long  pone,  the 
thoughts  and  observations  contained  in 
Judge  Atkins'  speech  are  such  that  they 
can  be  applied  fully  365  days  of  the 
year  Because  this  address  contains  some 
exceptionally  meaningful  views.  I  insert 
It  into  the  Congressional  Record  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues.  The  .'•peech  follows  1 


Kio'rs,  VioUENC*  Pmn.  Pekxdom,  JtnxiB 

CAtmoNS 
A  century  ago  the  Commander  of  the 
Orand  Army  ot  the  Republic  decreed  the 
iirst  Memorial  Day.  It  was  a  day  set  aside 
to  honor  those  soldiers  who  died  In  the  war 
between  the  states.  This  observance  has 
.since  been  expanded  to  include  an  expres- 
sion of  honor  and  tribute  to  those  who  sur- 
rendered their  lives  upon  the  battlefields 
c-t  all  conflicts  in  which  our  nation  has 
been  engaged  from  the  Revolutionary  War 
to   the   present  conflict  In  Viet  Nam. 

It  Is  these  men  and  women  whom  we  honor 
today  while  we  enjoy  the  liberty  and  freedom 
they  gained  and  protected  for  us.  It  Is  our 
.'esponslbllity  to  insure  that  the  freedom 
■ind  liberty  so  dearly  bought  shall  not  be 
cheaply  sold. 

A  few  years  ago  we  were  told  that  the 
i-reatest  danger  to  our  freedom  was  Com- 
munism Today  a  fair  sized  segment  of  our 
people  sugcest  that  the  danger  today  is  not 
so  much  Irom  Communism  but  that  It  really 
romes  from  the  fascist  right.  There  is  no 
freedom  as  we  think  ot  It  in  either. 

Although  much  of  the  agitation  for  change 
is  attributed  by  the  opponents  of  change 
to  one  or  the  other  ot  these  cxueme  philos- 
ophies, we  must  not  assume  that  change  is 
bad.  Change  Is  ever  present,  although  at 
times  It  Is  more  far  reaching  than  it  is  at 
other  times.  Many  of  the  changes  that  are 
pressing  upon  us  today  are  more  far  reach- 
ing than  any  that  most  ot  us  have  seen 
before.  Because  of  this  the  new  concepts  are 
somewhat  disturbing,  it  not  actually  a  bit 
frightening.  But  disturbing  or  not  the  old 
concepts  of  social  relationships  as  well  as 
economic  relationships  are  undergoing  a 
revolution.  It  started  first  as  an  economic 
phenomenon  and  more  recently  it  has  moved 
over  Into  the  social  field  but  still  with  eco- 
nomics as  its  major  impetus. 

Tlie  reaction  by  Its  proponents  and  by  its 
opponents  has  in  some  areas  assumed  an 
emotional  rather  than  a  reasonable  aspect. 
The  result  his  been  riots  and  demonstrations 
iiccompamed  by  forcible  seizure  and  destruc- 
tion of  property  with  attendant  loss  ot  life 
•  nd  serious  bodily  injury  with  permanent 
(Usability. 

Such  violence  is  always  the  result  when 
reason  gives  way  to  emotion.  Considerable 
words  have  been  spent  debating  whether 
this  violence  came  about  as  a  result  of  so- 
called  "outside  agitators"  or  whether  it  was 
a  spontaneous  reaction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  resident  within  the  specific  area  con- 
cerned. Does  It  really  make  any  difference? 
Some  have  sought  to  justify  or  at  least  ex- 
cuse such  conduct  on  the  domestic  scene 
while  strongly  condemning  violence  aa  a 
means  of  resolving  dlfl^erences  between  na- 
tions. Others  seem  to  approve  restort  to  vio- 
lence as  a  suitable  weapon  to  promote  Bome 
causes  but  frown  upon  its  use  in  support  of 
ottier  concepts. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  could  be 
no  Justification  for  the  return  of  fire  to 
si.ipers  who  shot  firemen  whUe  those  fire- 
men were  attempting  to  prevent  the  Spread 
of  tires  set  by  rioters,  fires  that  not  only  were 
destroying  property  but  which  also  en- 
dangered lives  of  many  people. 

College  administrators  are  told  by  rioters 
v.ho  seize  college  buildings  that  they  will 
return  the  buildings  after  the  buildings  and 
!  lieir  contents  have  been  substantially  dam- 
ited  only  upon  a  granting  of  amnesty  to 
those  whose  Irrational  conduct  brought 
iibout  the  damage  and  chaos. 

I  suggest  that  the  framers  of  the  Constl- 
tMiion  did  not  exactly  have  that  kind  of 
tnitig  In  mind  when  they  authored  the  pro- 
jection against  the  loss  of  life,  liberty  or 
iroperty  without  due  process  of  law.  An  odd 
t-Aist  seems  also  to  be  given  these  days  to 
the  right  of  petition  that  is  guaranteed  by 
that  same  revered  document. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  segment  ot  our  government  can  permit 
groups,  large  or  small,  to  resort  to  violence 
or  disregard  of  the  law  in  order  to  advance 
their  cause  no  matter  how  valid  the  cause. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  "the  end  justifies  the 
means".  If  we  are  to  permit  such  a  result  It 
la  anarchy.  If  we  are  to  say  that  the  validity 
of  the  cause  justlfles  its  violent  assertion 
the  question  then  arises,  who  determines  the 
justice  of  the  cause? 

Another  concept  h.-\s  become  popular  in 
recent  years  although  it  has  been  borrowed 
from  elsewhere,  namely  so  called  "civil  dis- 
obedience". In  fact  this  concept  has  taken 
on  an  aura  of  respectability.  It  appears  to 
support  the  violation  of  law  so  long  as  the 
violation  Is  not  accompanied  by  violence  and 
so  long  as  the  violator  does  not  approve  of 
the  law  being  violated.  Its  purpose  seems  to 
be  to  so  disrupt  orderly  processes  that  the 
desire  of  the  violator  v.111  be  gr.inted  Just 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  further  Inconven- 
ience. It  is  called  civil  di-sobcdience  even 
though  the  violation  does  m  X.-.ct  constitute 
criminal  conduct. 

The  justification  for  this  kind  of  action  is 
that  the  object  .sought  to  be  attained  is 
allegedly  good  and  the  law  being  violated 
Is  a  bad  law,  coupled  v^ith  an  urgency  that 
Is  so  compelling  that  it  cannot  await  orderly 
legal  process. 

This  Is  also  a  form  of  .marchy.  When  prac- 
ticed on  a  small  scale  it  presents  no  serious 
problem  to  law  enforcement  but  when  en- 
gaged in  on  a  large  scule  is  just  .is  Ecrious 
a  violation  of  the  law  as  any  act  of  violence. 
Therefore  on  this  Memorial  Day  if  we  are 
to  truly  honor  those  who  died  for  this  land 
we  shall  rededicate  ourselves  to  a  perpetua- 
tion of  the  liberty  they  lought  to  obtain  and 
preserve  for  us  through  the  orderly  processes 
ot  law  and  order. 

This  reqtures  a  guarantee  that  the  laws  of 
our  land  be  just  and  Ihat  they  are  fairly 
administered.  This  is  the  only  climate  in 
which  true  freedom  and  liberty  can  exist  but 
it  will  not,  unless  all  people  face  up  to  their 
responsibility  to  not  only  use  their  ability 
to  Its  utmost  to  insure  Just  laws  and  their 
fair  administration  but  to  so  live  in  daily  life 
that  their  every  act  will  be  one  of  justice  and 
fair  treatment  to  all  mankind. 


TRADE  WITH  COMMUNIST  CHINA  1  A 
PANDORAS  BOX 


HON.  PAUL  J.  FANNIN 


OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
that  the  present  administration  is  deter- 
mined to  implement  a  trade  policy  that 
hurts  our  friends  and  helps  our  enemies. 
I  commented  recently  on  the  lamentable 
fact  that  our  Government  is  allowing 
long-staple  cotton  to  be  imported  into 
this  country  from  Eg>'pt — a  nation  with 
which  we  have  broken  off  diplomatic  re- 
lations. I  stated  that  these  cotton  im- 
ports afifect  adversely  sales  and  jobs  in 
our  textile  industry  and  only  serve  to 
strengthen  economically  a  nation  with 
whom  we  are  at  diplomatic  odds — and 
rightly  so. 

Now,  Vice  President  Humphrey  has 
gone  a  step  farther  and  suggested  that 
we  trade  with  a  nation  with  which  we 
have  never  had  diplomatic  relations — 
Communist  China.  In  a  statement  orig- 
inally prepared  for  delivery  at  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  in  San  Francisco  on  July 
12,  the  Vice  President  said: 
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To  widen  our  contracts  with  the  750  mil- 
lion people  who  live  in  mainland  China,  the 
United  States  should  lift  restrictions  on  trade 
in  nonstrateglc  goods. 

Tlie  Vice  President  made  no  condi- 
tions, suggested  no  limits  and  did  not 
mention  reciprocity.  He  probably  ex- 
l^ected  that  nothing  much  would  come 
out  from  his  gesture,  because  in  all  such 
previous  gestures,  we  have  met  with 
nothing  but.  in  Mr.  Hvmphrey's  own 
words,  "rebuffs,  rejection,  and  insult." 

But  trade,  unlike  the  lifting  of  travel 
restrictions  which  we  have  proposed  and 
which  has  been  rejected  by  Peking,  is  a 
much  more  complicated  issue.  Tlie  eas- 
ing of  restrictions  on  trade  with  Red 
China,  inaugui'ated  during  the  Korean 
war,  will  affect  almost  evei-y  American 
.sooner  or  later.  If  we  should  unilaterally 
lift  the  trade  embargo  with  Red  China, 
even  in  nonstrateglc  poods,  many  things 
would  happen,  all  of  them  to  our  dis- 
advantage. Although  Mao  Tsc-luns  and 
his  Red  guard.-,  depict  us  as  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  they  are  not  above  taking 
American  dollars,  particularly  if  it  liclps 
to  bolster  their  tattered  economy  and 
strengthen  their  war  potential. 

First.  We  would  be  flooded  with  cheap 
Chinese  goods  made  with  slave  labor. 
Mr.  Humphrey's  advisers  may  think 
there  are  not  too  many  things  we  could 
buy  from  Red  China.  Perhaps  no  sophis- 
ticat^-d  wares,  but  such  consumer  goods 
a-s  textiles,  food  items,  wigs,  furniture, 
rugs,  and  all  kinds  of  light  industrial 
products  are  exported  by  Communist 
China.  In  addition,  there  are  such  tra- 
ditioiial  items  as  tea.  silk,  hog  biisllc, 
tung  oil,  and  tungsten  ore. 

In  1967,  Peking  sold  more  than  SI  bil- 
lion worth  of  such  goods  to  free  world 
countries.  Chine.se  Communist  goods 
have  cornered  the  market  in  Hong  Kong 
and  most  Southeast  Asian  countries,  be- 
cause they  undersell  everybody,  includ- 
ing the  Japanese.  We  must  remember 
that  the  state  owns  everything  in  Red 
China.  Peking  has  no  shareholders  to 
account  to,  no  regard  for  balance  sheets 
where  foreign  exchange  is  concerned, 
and  no  problem  with  wage  or  welfare 
demands  from  its  enslaved  labor  force. 
Second.  Peking  would  not  have  to  come 
down  from  its  high  horse.  It  would  not 
have  to  admit  American  businessmen  to 
the  Chinese  mainland  as  a  reciprocal 
measure.  It  could  keep  up  its  torrent  of 
denunciations  against  us. 

Plenty  of  Cliinese  Communist-afBli- 
ated  businessmen  in  Hong  Kong  and 
other  Asian  ports  are  eager  to  earn  the 
American  dollar.  If  the  United  States 
abolished  the  requirement  for  certificates 
of  origin  in  imports,  the  rush  would 
begin.  Mr.  Humphreys  adtisers  miscal- 
culated if  they  thought  Peking  must  re- 
ciprocate if  we  attempt  a  trade  initiative. 
Trade  would  be  a  one-way  street,  with 
the  Chinese  Communists  reaping  all  the 
benefits. 

Tliird.  many  other  safeguards  against 
Chinese  Communist  infiltration  would 
ci-umble.  For  example,  once  trade  re- 
sumes on  a  limited  scale,  remittance 
would  have  to  be  allowed.  The  300,000 
Chinese-Americans  in  the  United  SUtes 
would  be  pressured  to  send  money  to 
their  families  who  arc  virtual  hostages 
on  the  Chinese  mainland.  The  infamous 
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extortion  rackets  of  the  early  1950s 
would  be  repeated  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  Chinese  as,sets  frozen  in 
American  banks  since  1950  would  have 
t  )  be  returned  t-j  Rtxl  China  to  oil  its  war 
inachiner,' 

Mr  President,  the  present  administra- 
t.jn  seems  to  spend  much  of  its  time  at- 
temp'ini;  to  open  this  or  that  Pandoi-a's 
box  Trade  with  Communist  China  would 
open  a  Pandoras  b  )X  we  might  not  be 
able  '.o  close  a^ain  Commonsense  and 
busines,s  sense  dictate  tnat  we  keep  this 
particular  hd  clo.sed  tight 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Vice  President  s  statement  on  for- 
eign policy  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  print*xl  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Thi  Next   Era   in   .\meric  a.s   Forfi'.n   p..ticY 

(SUit^ment    by    Vice    President    Hubert    H 

HrMPHRET    at  the  Commnnweallh  Club  In 

San     Prant-lsco.     Calif  ,     Friday.     July     12. 
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I  want  to  tallc  with  you  today  about  the 
next    era    In    America    foreign    policy 

For  I  believe  we— and  Indeed  the  rest  of 
the    *orld— are  truly  at  a  turning  point 

Twenty  years  ago.  the  United  States  was 
virtually  the  only  source  of  power  in  the 
non-Comm  inist   world. 

We  faced  an  a«tgresslve  and  highly  cen- 
tralized   Communist    bloc 

We  feared  lis  designs  on  the  developing 
world  Western  Europe  and  Japun  tottered 
on  the  brink  of  chaos 

America  4  policies  were  geared  to  these 
problems  Large  succesaee  were  achieved. 
Now  partly  because  of  these  successes,  we 
tare   new  conditions 

The  cold  war  between  the  United  States 
and    the    Soviet    Union    Is   waning 

The  Conimunut  countries  no  longer  pose 
a    monoUt.Tlc    threat. 

There  Is  a  prospect  of  further  accelerating 
mutual  efforts  toward  dls.irniainent 

The  new  nations  are  moving  into  a  period 
when  thev  Increasingly  look  toward  self- 
deveiopmer. t.  and  the  concrete  works  of  na- 
tional independence 

Western  Europe  and  Japan  can  stand  on 
their  own  two  feet,  and  they  want  to  do 
Just    that. 

A  new  generation  is  emerging  m  the  United 
States  and  other  industrial  countries  which 
rejects  the  old  premises  of  war  and  diplomacy 
and  which  wants,  rightly  I  believe,  to  see 
more  emphasis  placed  on  human  and  per- 
sonal values — like  having  enough  to  eat 
being  able  to  learn  living  free  of  fear 

These  conditions  demand  new  priorities. 
new  policies  and  a  new  sense  of  purpose  In 
our  engagement  in  the  world 

They  demand  a  shift  from  policies  of  con- 
frontation .  nd  oontairunent  to  pvUcles  of 
reconciliation   and   peaceful   engagement 

The  most  important  area  of  reconcilia- 
tion -and  the  top  priority  for  American  for- 
eign p^ilioy  in  the  next  decade — is  that  of 
Kast-Wesc  relations  This  particularly  in- 
cludes relations  among  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Western  Europe  and  East- 
ern Europe 

.Adherence  to  this  priority  will  minimize 
the  possibility  of  direct  conflict 

It  will  minimize  the  possibility  that  con- 
flict among  the  developing  nations  may  in- 
volve the  major  powers 

Finally.  It  will  permit  a  re-allocaUon  of  the 

world  s  resources  away  from  massive  mJUtary 

budgets  to  constructive,  human  development 

I  favor  the  following  actions  in  pursuit  of 

re<.onclllation 

111  Early  United  States-Soviet  agreement 
to  freeze  and  to  reduce  offensive  and  de- 
fensive strategic  irnuiments  And  following 
that.  Initiatives  toward  mutual  reduction  of 
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general  armaments  and  defense  expenditures 
by  .(II  nations 

(3i  Reciprocal  reductions  of  American  .ind 
Soviet,  and  allied  forces  in  the  heart  of 
Europe 

1 3)  Accelerated  technological  and  eco- 
nomic interchange  among  developed  coun- 
tries of  all  Ideologies,  and  in  turn  among 
these  nations  and  the  developing  countries 
i4i  United  States-Soviet  action  to  avoid 
wasteful  competition  in  space-  including 
coordination  of  United  Suites  and  Soviet 
post-lunar  manned  space  exploration 

These  are  goals  we  cannot  achieve  alone 

I   offer   them  with   full   awareness  of  John 

Kennedys  warning  against  the  illusion  that 

there  can  be     an  American  solution  to  every 

world  problem   ' 

But  we  can  Uike  concrete  initiatives  to- 
ward achieving  them 

The  task  of  reconclllatltin  can  obviously 
proceed  mm  h  more  quickly  once  a  peace  is 
achieved  In  Vietnam  It  must  be  a  lasting 
and  stable  peace — one  which  will  not  lead 
to  new  crises  that  can  drag  us  bark  into 
the  era  of  confrontation 

I  have  been  a»ked  where  I  ^t4iiid  on  the 
Vietnam  war 

I  want  to  end  that  war 

I  want  to  end  it  the  only  way  It  can  be 
ended— by  a  political  settlement 

I  want  a  poUtlcal  settlement  which  will 
permit  the  people  of  South  Vietnam — all  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam — to  shapw  their  own 
future  And  I  want  to  see  a  cease-flre  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment 

Right  now.  however  the  most  effective 
peace  effort  we  can  make  is  to  back  our  nego- 
tiating team  m  Paris  headed  by  Ambassador 
Averell   Harnman  and  Cyrus  Vance 

They  are  wise  and  experienced  diplomats 

They  are  ;n,lng  hard  u>  se<ure  peace 

We  must  not  make  their  Job  more  difficult 

by  misleading  H.uiol  into  the  belief  that  our 

negotiators  may  not  be  speaking  for  America 

Looking   ahead,   how   can   we   .ivmd   .'uture 

Vietnams  ' 

Parts  of  tlie  developing  world — not  only  In 
Asia,  but  Africa  and  Latin  America — will  be 
turbulent  for  some  time  to  come  Our  policy 
objectives  should  be  to  prevent  this  turbu- 
lence from  breeding  wider  conflicts 
To  this  end.  we  should  do  three  things. 
First  Try  to  dellne  clearly,  in  our  own 
minds,  what  our  national  Interest  is.  and 
what  It  Ls  not.  in  each  of  these  developing 
areas 

That  interest  surely  does  not  run  to  main- 
taining the  status  quo  wherever  It  Is  chal- 
lenged 

We  are  not  the  world's  policemen  How 
peoples  wish  to  govern  themselves  and  how 
they  wish  to  chan^;e  their  governments — 
that's  their  business  Our  interest  runs  only 
to  avoiding  the  kinds  of  violence  which 
can  transcend  national  frontiers  and  threaten 
the  wider  peace 

Second  We  also  have  to  recognize  that, 
whatever  our  own  intentions,  others  may  be 
prepared  to  violate  frontiers  and  foster  local 
turmoil  for  their  own  ends  We  must  there- 
fore be  prepared  to  fulfill  speclHc  i>nd  clean y- 
deflned  mutual-defense  commitments  ap- 
proved by  the  President  .ind  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Slates 

By  making  this  willingness  clear,  we  win 
help  to  deter  direct  major  iiggresslon  and 
help  reduce  the  Incidence  of  externally- 
sponsored  insurgency. 

We  should  firmly  insist  iiowever  iluit  any 
threatened  country  to  wluch  we  are  com- 
mitted-or  a  potentially  threatened  coun- 
try—  actively  develop  programs  of  economic, 
political  and  social  development,  including 
land  reform,  which  will  win  the  support  of 
the  people 

Third  If  we  are  to  avoid  big-power  con- 
frontation over  small-power  conflicts,  the 
world  must  look  primarily  to  regional  orga- 
nizations to  prevent  indirect  aggression  and 
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local  disputes  from  disrupting  tiie  broiuler 
peace 

rhese  orj;  •nlz.atloiis  cm  iielp  to  conciliate 
disputes  nmnng  their  members,  over  tlie 
longer-run  '.he\  may  be  able  increasingly  Ui 
meet  peacekeeping  needs 

We  should  try  to  enhance  the  United  N:t- 
tions'  peacekeeping  capability 

by  Biipportllig  creation  of  a  UN  Staff  Col- 
\e^p  .md  a  UN  Training  Center  for  Peace- 
keeping. 

bv  using  US  .lid  to  encour.te  niorr  cir- 
rnnrklng  by  the  smaller  powers  of  national 
military  units  of  peacekeeping. 

by  mining  other  countries  in  studying  the 
use  o[  independent  sources  of  revenue  lor 
financing  UN  peacekeeping 

.As  we  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  UN 
and  "t  reglon.il  groupings  t-o  meet  peacekeep- 
ing needs  ii;  developing  .ireas  v^e  >  an  provuli 
an  effective  alternative  to  great  power  mili- 
tan.'  lnvolvement--and  thus  help  to  ensuri 
against  future  Vietnams 

•  •  •  •  « 

We  can  talk  neither  :\bout  reconciliation 
nor  .ibout  incre.islng  ihe  stability  and  prog- 
ress of  the  developing  world  without  taking 
full  ac:"ount  of  mriinl.ind  China 

Although  the  prospect  for  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  China  in  the  next  decade  are  not 
gotxi.  we  should  make  it  clear  that  we  are 
prepared  to  replace  conflict  with  cooperation 
whenever  the  Chinese  are 

We  must  expect  rebuffs,  rejection,  and  in- 
sult .  and  still  continue  to  seek  more 
normalized  relations  with  the  mainland. 

To  widen  our  contacts  with  the  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  million  people  who  live 
m  mainland  China  we  should: 

(li  lift  restrictions  on  trade  in  non-stra- 
tegic goods, 

i;;i  encourage  interchange  of  scholars, 
Journalists  and  artists; 

(3)  make  it  clear  that  should  China  m.ikr 
its  decisRii  to  become  a  resfKnisible.  p.ir- 
tlclpatlng  member  of  tile  community  of  na- 
tions, we  wTll  welcome  it.  And  we  should 
now  encour.ige  it. 

The  need  for  reconciliation  a^id  .in  end  to 
the  arms  race  derives  not  just  from  the 
danger  of  war.  but  from  the  fact  tliat  the 
world  urgently  requires  a  major  reallocation 
of  resource©  to  the  work  of  providing  Ijetter 
lives  for  people — both  here  in  America  and 
m  the  world. 

Pope  Paul  said  development  is  the  new- 
name  for  peace   ' 

Unless  and  until  the  needy  .       hiincrv 
Ill-clothed  ill-housed  unilereduc.aed 

majority  of  mankind  h.-ts  .some  svibstantial 
hope  for  the  future,  something  worth  pro- 
tecting—peace will  be  sullen  and  procarKuis 
at  best 

We  ail  know  the  case  for  foreign  aid: 

It  Is  right  and  decent 

It  contributes  'o  peace  and  security 

It  Is  not  a  significant  cold  drain  because 
virtually  all  of  it  is  spent  :n  this  country 
for  goods  and  services 

A  little  bit  can  be  the  catalyst  that  put,s 
much  larger  resources  to  work  in  the  recipient 
nation. 

We  can  afford  It 

The  United  States  has  made  a  good  start 
We  have  helped  put  Taiw.in.  Western  Eu- 
rope .South  Korea.  Iran,  Greece  and  Tlirkey 
on  their  feet  — .md  others  of  our  .ud  recipi- 
ents are  on  the  way 

Other  nations  are  now  aid  donor? — at 
least  five  of  them  give  a  greater  share  ol  their 
Gross  National   Product   than   we  do 

But  neither  the  developed  nor  the  de- 
veloping nations  have  been  doing  enougti 
well  enough,  to  get  the  results  that  a  lasting 
peace  demands 

It  IS  lime  to  sliirt  fresh  together  ,  and 
this  time  with  the  clear  purpose  before  us  ol 
doing  what  is  necessary  to  see  that  there  is 
visible  progress  lor  the  people  of  the  develop- 
ing world 
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nie  urgent  business  of  national  develop- 
ment can  no  longer  be  left  to  a  thin  patch- 
work of  bilateral  contributions  and  occa- 
sional consortia  It  is  the  great  international 
.liallenge  of  our  limes  and  one  that  can 
:.,•  met  only  on  the  basis  of  the  fullest  In- 
■.rnatlonal  cooix>r;aion. 

Our  neighbors  In  the  Western  hemisphere 
.,re  already  engaged  in  a  major  cooperative 
effort,  together  with  the  United  States,  to 
.-ccelerate  the  development  of  this  area  which 
;s  of  Vital  intf  rest  to  us. 

As  I  see  it  America's  role  in  a  new  inter- 
•.atl  inal  development  effort  demands  the  fol- 
,  ■-.viiig. 

First  A  steady  increase  rather  than  a 
leady  decre.vsc  in  the  amount  of  aid  we  make 
.■.  ailable 

Second  Leadership  toward  family  planning 
;n  the  developing  nations  on  a  scale  many 
•imes  larger  than  now  being  considered. 

Third,  New  emphasis  in  our  development 
programs  to  food  production  and  the  build- 
ing of  rural  economies. 

Fourth  World-wide  commodity  agreements 
which  stabilize  prices  enough  so  that  raw- 
inaterlals-producing  nations  may  have  at 
least  an  even  chance  of  earning  their  own 
way. 

Fifth,  Leadership  toward  international 
agreements  .md  guarantees  which  will  sharp- 
ly increase  the  flow  of  private  Investment 
to  the  developing  countries. 

Sixth  A  new  emphasis  on  multilateralism 
in  aid  programs,  with  maintenance  of  only 
limited  bilateral  aid  progr.'.ms.  and  greater 
reliance  on  the  World  Bank,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  African,  Asian  and  Latin  Ameri- 
can institutions  for  Investment  and  develop- 
ment. 

Seventh  Active  encouragement  of  econom- 
ic and  political  regionalism  so  that  other 
nations  may  enjoy  the  benehts  of  large  units 
of  people,  resources  and  markets  such  as  the 
United  States  and  European  Community  now 
possess. 

Eighth,  New  priority  to  mcdernlzatlon  of 
an  international  monetary  system  which 
must  be  able  to  provide  the  capital  needed 
to  finance  the  developing  as  well  as  the 
developed 

Ninth,   The  st,eady   removal  of   barriers  to 
trade  among  the  prosperous  nations,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  global  preference  system 
for  the  goods  of  the  underdeveloped. 
•    •    • 
.^  more  stable  p)eace  ,  ,  .  reconciliation     .  . 
redirection  on  international  effort  from  the 
wasteful  arts  of  war  to  the  humane  worlt  of 
development— I   believe   those   are   the   only 
realistic    policy    goals    for    America    in    the 
months  and  vears  ahead  if  we  mean  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  the  .\merican  people. 
They   reflect   the   values  of   ordinary   men 
and  women-  not  the  habits  of  mind  we  asso- 
ciate with  traditional  diplomacy. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  our  suc- 
cess in  achieving  such  goals  can  be  no 
irreater  than  our  success  in  ieallng  with  the 
hard  questions  Of  the  present: 

—How  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  it 
.shares  a  common  interest  in  building  a  com- 
munity of  developed  naUons.  and  avoiding 
(  onfllct  In  developing  areas  when  some  Soviet 
Ideologists  declare  the  reverse; 

—How  to  promote  the  kind  of  economic 
crowth  in  the  poorer  nations  which  will  in- 
volve and  benefit  the  common  man,  even 
while  these  naUons  resist — and  rightly — any 
suggestion  of  external  inter^-ention  in  their 
internal  affairs: 

— At)Ove  all.  how  to  involve  the  private 
citizen,  and  particularly  young  people,  more 
,nd  more  in  the  business  ol  making  foreign 
I>oUcy? 

I  don't  have  all  the  answers.  I  doubt  any- 
one has. 

I  do  iinow  that  a  significant  departure  in 
American  foreign  policy  will  require  that  the 
new  President  will  continue  to  be  guided  by 
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the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United  .suites 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people 

Although  it  Is  an  obligation  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  propose,  our  tradition  assumes  a 
high  degree  of  participation  by  the  people 
and  the  Congress — especially  the  Senate — 
in  the  making  of  critical  national  policy 
decisions. 

Involvement  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
people,  will  continue  to  be  a  neces,-ity  if 
national  decisions  are  to  be  truly  reflective  of 
the  national  will 

For  foreign  policy  is  the  people's  bu.slness 
in   1968  just  as  politics  is  their  business 

We  understand  especially  today  that  a 
new  foreign  policy  for  a  new  decade  stands 
little  chance  of  success  unless  it  can  in- 
spire the  new  generation  of  Americans  who 
wear  the  nation's  uniforms,  renew  the  na- 
tion's political  proccs.ses,  and  in  the  long  run 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  American 
society  at  home  and  .ibroari 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  here  a  policy 
to  serve  the  people— not  merely  nation.s  or 
ideologists. 

I  believe  It  can  command  the  support  c.l 
the  American  people. 

I  believe  it  can  re-establish  .America  a.s  a 
symbol  of  the  aspirations  of  men  every- 
where. 
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FEDERAL  LOANS.  GRANTS.  AND 
CONTRACTS  IN  20TH  DISTRICT 
DURING  90TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  set  forth 
below  is  a  partial  list  of  Federal  loans. 
grants,  and  contracts  in  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  during  the 
90th  Congress.  It  is,  of  course,  not  com- 
plete, partly  because  the  1968  listing  Is 
incomplete.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
many  such  items  are  on  a  regional  basis, 
and  therefore  may  not  be  listed  at  all.  or 
if  listed,  benefit  other  counties  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  where  listed. 

Not  included  are  payments  to  individ- 
ual citizens,  such  as  those  under  the 
various  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  social  security.  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 

AD.^MS    COrNTY 

January  23,  1967:  S47,779  to  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  Project  to 
train  unemployed  workers, 

January  24,  1967:  $3,224,000  for  flood  con- 
trol projects  near  Quincy. 

February  3.  1967:  $17,600  preliminary  loan 
for  new  low  rent  public  housing  in  Quincy, 
February  24.  1967:  $320,528,13  under  Title 
I  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  as  amended  for  programs  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children. 

April  19,  1967:  $1,503,639  approved  loan 
for  construction  of  low  rent  housing  in 
Quincy. 

April  27,  1967:  $53,000  to  Quincy  College 
for  the  construction  of  the  classroom  por- 
tion of  a  new  library-classroom  building. 

May  8.  1967:  $39,516  to  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  Project  to  train 
unemployed    workers. 

May  12.  1967:  $26,609  to  Quincy  College 
for  special  equipment  (under-graduate  edu- 
cation). 

May  12,  1967:  $1,602  to  Quincy  College  for 
closed  circuit  television  equipment. 

June  30,  1967:  $603,040  contract  to  improve 
3rd  section  of  levees  protecting  Indian  Grave 
Drainage  District. 


Aueust  22,  1967:  $221417  to  St  Mary's 
Hospital,  Quincy,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
communitv  mpntal  health  cinner 

August  'JS.  1967:  $114,076  lo  Quincy  Pub- 
lic .School  District  S:  172  to  Continue  Hc-ad- 
.st.irt  program 

September  29,  U*67 :  «32.t,824  to  Suns.-t 
Home  Quincv,  for  an  addition 

October  5,  1967:  $34pU  to  Illinois  ?"inploy- 
mcnt  Security  and  Educational  Agencies  to 
tr..in  unrmplovcd  work'r? 

D.-cember  1,t  1967-  $600  000  to  Midwest 
Drrdginn  Co  t-'rsa  Illinois,  lor  Stage  4  in 
Indian  tir.iv e  DrauLigc  Ui.str'.'t 

December  '22.  1967:  S-55501X)  Urn.  to  Ad:inis 
Electrical  Co-operative  in  Camp  Point  to 
finance  dislnbullon   line 

May  22.  1968:  $1.005  000  loan  li  Ad.im-: 
Telephone  Cooperative,  Golden,  tor  new  toll 
facilities  ;iiid  lines. 

June  19.  1968:  :!-375,000  for  Hunt  Drainaae 
District  and  Lima  Lake  Drainage  District  lor 
con -t  ruction 

Total  for  .Adams  County,  ■SO, 068  741  13, 

BROV^'N    COINIV 

February  24,  1967:  .*76  948  58  under  Title 
I  Klementarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  as  amended  lur  proi^rams  for  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children 

Tol.ll  lor  Brnv^-n  County.  ,■"76.948.58 
CMMOVS    I  ol  NTV 

Ffbruarv  C,  1967:  $47,281  to  Illinois  V:^.!!ev 
Economic  Development  Corporation  !or  rural 
resources  center. 

February  24.  1967:  $47,478,91  under  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  :is  amended  for  programs  for  educa- 
tlonallv  disadvantaged  children. 

February  20.  1968:  $45,767  bcnefiltlne  from 
grinn  to  the  Illinois  Valley  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation  in  CarhnvlUe  to  pro- 
vide  administration   for   anti-jxiverty   effort 

May  2.  1968:  $35,790  to  Hardin  for  con- 
struction of  a  sewage  treatment  plant. 

Total  for  Calhoun  County,  $176,316  91, 

CASS    COUNTY 

P>bru.ary  24.  1967:  $80,768  72  under  Ele- 
mentary lind  Secondary  Education  .\ct  of 
1965  as  amended  for  protrrams  for  edttca- 
lional'.v  disadvantaged  children 

Mav'8,  1967:  $264,000  loan  to  Midland 
Telephone  Co  to  finance  facilities 

March  R.  1968:  $6,564  for  Headstart  pro- 
gram in  Cass  County  lor  pre-school  iralning 
plus  medical,  social,  and  ixsychological 
services. 

Total  for  Cass  County,  $351,332,72, 

GREENE    COUNTY 

February  2,  1967:  $104,228  to  Thomas  H, 
Boyd  Memorial  Hospital  for  an  addition, 

Februarv  6.  1967:  $47,281  to  Illinois  Valley 
Economic  Development  Corporation  for  rural 
resources  center, 

February  24.  1967:  $105,144,87  under 
Elementarv  and  Secondary  Education  Act  ol 
1965  as  amended  for  programs  for  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children, 

Februarv  20,  1968:  $45,767  beneflttme 
from  grant  to  Illinois  Valley  Economic  De- 
velopment Corporation  in  Carlinville  lor  ad- 
ministration for  anti-poverty  efl'&rt 

Total  lor  Greene  County,  $302,420  87. 


HANCOCK    COUNTY 

January  4.  1967:  $777,000  electrification 
loan  to  \Vestern  Illinois  Electrical  Coopera- 
tive  Carthage,  for  distribution  line. 

Februarv  24.  1967:  $142,982.47  under  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  as  "amended  for  programs  for  education- 
ally disadvantaged  children. 

February  27.  1967:  S6i.200  to  city  of  Nauvoo 
for  primary  sewage  treatment  plan  and  out- 
fall sewer. 

June  2.  1967:  $37,770  to  LeHarpc  for  con- 
struction  of    intercepting   sewers. 

June  27.  1967:  83.580  for  comprehensive 
planning  and  growtii  of  Hancock  County. 

May  29,  1968:  $132,000  for  a  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  in  Nauvoo. 
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May  31  196«  »1«752  Jt  an  Urban  P'.an- 
rilnf?  AssUtance  j^rant  to  Hancock  County  and 
(arthasie 

ToUl  for  Hancock  County,  $1.171.a»4  47. 

jnSZT    COUNTT 

FebruHry  «.  1967  »47.281  to  Illinois  Valley 
f^conomlc  Development  Corpora'.lon  for  rural 
resources  center 

February  24.  1967  M7  863  27  under  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
19<J5  as  amended  for  programs  for  educa- 
tliinaliy  disadvantaged  children 

Marrh  30  1^7  »5,3I0  to  help  pay  for 
•he  critnprehenslve  planning  and  growth  de- 
velopment  >f  J^rievvUle 

April  27  1967  »7  725  to  Prlnclpla  College 
fiir  single  and  Integrated  concept  ftlma  In 
color  for  get>l'>«ry 

M.iy  111  1967  »i32iX)0  u,  Jersey  Commu- 
nity H<»pltaJ  for  an  addition 

August  9.  1967  »197  198  to  Orifton  Boat 
Co  ic)ntra.-ti  for  .iluminum  dlcsel  po^w«^e<l 
8i;rvi»y  tjoat 

C>c%.ber  2  1967  »70  000  to  nilnols  De- 
p.irtnient  if  Conservation  to  acquire  land  to 
veld  to  Pere  .Vf.irquette  3t,\te  Park 

FebcMwy  20  1968  »45  767  benefitting  from 
grant  U>  IllinoLa  Valley  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation  for  fulminlstratlon  for 
antip<iverty  effort 

J'llv  1  1968  834,510  to  Jerseyl'le  Indus- 
tri<ii  De. elijpment  Commission  to  help  plan 
Aiiil  carry  out  pro^rama  to  stlnaulate  growth 
In  Jersey  County 

Tutai  for  Jersey  County.  1617  SS4  27. 

M DONOC'CH    COPNTT 

Pebnia.-y  2i  1967  •111329  86  under  Ele- 
menUcvry  iiid  Secondiiry  Education  Act  of 
1365  aa  amended  for  pr'gmms  for  educa- 
tionally  disadvantaged    children 

June  19.  1967  $100  000  for  acquisition  of 
land  to  add  to  city  reservoir  to  be  developed 
for  recreauon — Macomb  Park  Dtstnot. 

June  27.  1967:  1372.000  electrification  lo«n 
to  McDonough  Power  C<.K.>peratlve.  Macomb. 
f'.ir  distnhutiun  line 

June  20.  1968  •1.704.283  grant  to  Western 
IUln.;ls  Cn.verslty  Macomb  for  physical  sci- 
ence bul-cl.ng,  under  the  Higher  Education 
FactllUeo  .Act 

Totai  fur  McDonough  County.  12.287.- 
612  86. 

MORGAN    COfNIY 

January  26,  1967;  $36,000  to  MacMurray 
College  far  the  training  of  professional  p«r- 
sciunei  needed  to  conduct  programs  for  the 
ment.illy  retarded  deaf 

Pebr.iary  8,  1967  •619.930  to  Jacksonville 
for  ii.terceptor  sewers  and  a  new  sewage 
treatnient  plant 

February  24  1967  $114  058  54  under  Ele- 
mentary- .ind  Second^iry  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  special  programs  for  educationally 
diiiitl . m  t«i^«l  children 

M.i.--:;  2,  1967  $82  250  to  the  village  of 
St";".''.  J  u-ksonvllle  for  interceptor  sewers 
and    t*  >    waste   stabilization    ponds. 

J  ;:.'■  -M  IJ67  $146,600  to  MacMurray  Col- 
le»{e  to  '>■  :-.  a  In  the  biology,  chemistry  and 
pnysK.s    !»-p  i.--.:nents 

CX^tober  5.  1967  »34  421  to  Illinois  Employ- 
ment Security  and  Education  Agencies  for 
the  training  jt  unemployed  workers  as  psy- 
chiatric aids. 

December  19  1967  $1511824  to  Ttjmkey 
Project.  J.icksonvllle  to  aid  In  the  purchas- 
ing jf  low  rent  houslni?  for  the  aged 

M.irch  22  iy6«  »I4J  iD8  to  Jiicksonvllles 
■'Town  Square  No  1  lu-bun  renewal  project 
for  reh.ibilitation  and  spot  c.earance  of  most 
of    the  centrLl    ba.-.;uess   district 

Total   for   Moris-m   County.   $2,694,631  54. 

PtKE   C  Of  NTT 

January  24.  1967  $3,224,000  for  flood  Con- 
t.-'.'l  pr'-'jects. 

February  24.  1967  $168,995  83  under  Ele- 
menUvry  and  Second.iry  Education  Act  of 
1'J6o  f<.>r  special  programs  for  the  educa- 
tionally dlsJadvantaged  children. 
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M.ir.-.'i  1  I  >'■.«  $::  .  I  f7  to  Pike  Cou!;ty 
HiM.t^'.i:  •  ;'r"t;ram  for  I'lttsfleld  area  to  pro- 
vide ».;:■»:  tr  lining  for  children  from  low 
Income  f.imi;ies 

May  2  1968  $fl  158  U^  Pike  County  for 
comprehensive  planning  for  growth  mid 
development 

Total  for  Ptke  County    $3  424  600  82 

SANGAMON-  COt'  NTT 

February  1.  1967  $866,603  grunt  for  ••.^^ea 
I"  CcHle  Enforcenieiil  Program  of  Springfield 

February  14,  1967  $3.o00  public  works 
planning  advance  to  Dlvprnon  to  finance 
planning  of  a  sanitary  sewer  system 

February  24.  1967  $457,689  44  under  Ele- 
mentary and  Seciindary  Educntlon  Act  of 
1965  as  amended  for  special  programs  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children. 

March  8,  1067  $68  «70  tor  new  boiler*  and 
heating  system  repairs  at  U  S  Post  Offlce  and 
Court  House  in  Springfield 

March  31.  1967  $174,266  l-i  Division  of 
Tuberculosis  Control  of  Illinois  Department 
of  Health  for  expanded  and  Intensified  pro- 
gram of  tuberculosis  control  for  selected 
areas  In  dow-n  );tute  Illinois 

April  1.  1967  $59  770  to  M.-inpower  De- 
velopment and  Tr:ilnlng  Act  for  the  tr.ilning 
of  unemployed  worker* 

June  2.  1967.  $17.U00  grant  to  St  John's 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  In  Springfield 

June  6  1967  $11,760  to  the  Department  of 
Children  and  Family  Services  In  Springfield 

June  15.  1967  t82,500  to  the  Land  and 
Conservation  Fund  for  Pasfleld  P,\rk  land 

June  15,  1967  $52  246  to  Springfield  and 
Sangamon  County  Community  Action,  Inc. 
to  benefit  low  Income  families,  to  provide  a 
fixiil  point  for  services  available  through 
outreach  :ind  referral  and  follow-up  services. 

June  24.  1967  $27  800  for  Sprln^'fleld  San- 
itary Dljirlct  for  constrtictlon  of  additions 
and  improvement  to  existing  sewer  systems. 

June  27,  1967:  $28,875  to  Sangamo  Electric 
Co.  for  furnlshmt;  continuous  tape  recorder 
system  to  be  used  throughout  Bonneville 
ptiwer  system 

June  27.  1967  $39  383  to  Implement  plan 
for  cultural  services  to  the  community  and 
people  of  the  state  ( Illinois  Arts  Council) 

July  1.  1967  $284  184  for  the  purchase  and 
rehabUltiitloQ  of  low  rent  homes  in  Spring- 
field, 

July  n,  1967  $14  119  to  Springfield  and 
Sangamon  County  Community  Action  to  pro- 
vide summer  .urtlvities  for  youth  of  low  in- 
come r.tmllles. 

August  10.  1967  $41,392  to  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  Program  for  the 
training  of  unempl.iyed  workers 

August  15.  1967  $58,587  to  Springfield  and 
Sangamon  County  Community  Action  to 
benefit  low  income  residents  i  to  provide  stalT 
and  services  for  anil- poverty  effort). 

August  16.  1967  $278,900  to  Springfield 
Sanitary  District  to  ;ksslst  in  construction  )f 
sewage  facilities 

August  30.  1967  $182,000  to  the  nilnoU 
State  Office  of  Public  Instruction  for  a 
comprehensive  educational  program  for  mi- 
grant children  of  mJgr.^iory  agricultural 
workers. 

October  5,  1967:  $40  349  to  Illinois  Employ- 
ment Security  and  Education  Agencies  to 
pr?>vide  training  for  unemployed  workers. 

November  1,  1967:  $92,210  to  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corp*  to  provide  young  men 
and  women  with  part-time  employment  so 
that   they  may  return   to  school 

December  7,  1967  $465  860  to  Neiishbor- 
hood  Youth  Corps  to  provide  opportunities 
for  out  of  school  ennjllees.  $218,687  80  to 
Sangamo  Electric  Co  for  equipnient  for  use 
m  Oregon  and  Washington 

Fehru.iry  7.  1968  $3,8'28  under  the  Urban 
Planning    A-ssistance    Program    to    Illlopulls 

April  4,  196B:  $241,741  to  Springfield  to 
assist  in  ucqulsUlon  and  development  of  sites 
In  Lincoln  Home  Ai-ea  fur  u:>e  em  a  purk  and 
rest   .irea 
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April  16.  1968  S370  445  to  M:inpower  De- 
velopment and  Tr.ilning  Act  Program  for 
the    training   of    une^iploypd    workers 

May  17.  1968  $1453  for  comprehensue 
planning  In   Sangamon   County 

May  22  1968  »1  J21  100  to  Springfield  f  r 
VI  iter  .md  -.ewer  tuciUtles. 

May  29  1968:  $10  000  to  Springfield  and 
Sangamon  County  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram   to   provide   recreation    for    youths. 

May  31,  1968  $4,492  to  Rochester  for  com- 
prehensive planning  and   growth 

June  20,  1938  $308,826  to  Sangamo  Electilc 
Co  .  Sprlngheld,  (or  equipment  to  be  used  in 
Spokane    Washington 

June  21  1968:  $398,000  loan  to  Rural  Elec- 
tric C«invenlence  C*)operntlve  Co  .  Auburn, 
for  distribution  line 

July  1,  1968  $267  503  to  the  Hope  School 
for  Blind  and  Multiple  Hundlcipfjed  Chil- 
dren. .Springfield.  !or  expansion  and  day  care 
facilities 

July  11.  1968:  $146,303  to  Springfield  and 
Sanfjamon  County  Cimmiinlty  Action  Pro- 
gram to  provide  administrative  staff  and 
services  for  anti-poverty  efforts  to  provide 
a  focal  point  for  low  Income  residents:  and 
to  provide  community  development  ,ind  en- 
couragement to  low  Income  residents  to  par- 
ticipate in  anti-poverty  programs 

Total  for  Sangamon  County.  $6,530,642  24 

SCOTT  COUNTT 

March  11.  196f  $858,000  to  Illinois  Rural 
Electric  Co  for  extensive  system  Improve- 
ments and  for  the  financing  of  distribution 
line 

February  114.  1967  $49,843  76  under  Ele- 
mentary and  .Secondary  Education  Act  .is 
.imended  for  specl.il  programs  lor  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  children 

Total  for  Scott  County.  $907,843  76. 

SCHrVLER   COVNTT 

February  24.  1967:  $70,581  68  under  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  for  special  programs  for  educationally 
disadvantaged  children 

May  12.  1967  $112,200  to  Sara  D  Culbert- 
son  Memorial  Hospital.  RushvUle,  for  an 
addition. 

Total  for  Schuyler  County,  $182,781  68 

Total  for  all  13  counties.  $27,783,291  85 

St-MMAHY  oK  WORK  IN  ACRICTJI-TTniAI-  MATTERS 
Dt'RlNO  THE  UOTH  (  O.NORE.SS 

Mr  Speaker,  since  I  entered  Conf;res.s 
in  1961.  I  have  taken  an  actUe  role 
in  aKricultural  leulslation.  From  1961 
throuf-'h  1966  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  In  1967  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Foreu'n  Affairp 
Committee  As  the  summary  below  at- 
lc.~>U^.  I  have  continued  an  active  role  In 
matters  before  the  Hou^e  Apricuituir 
Committee,  while  at  the  .^amc  time  in- 
fluencini,'  tjroad  agricultural  aspects  of 
foreign  programs 

COMMrrTTE    VS'ORK 

HorsE  roknoN  aftaibs  committix 
Tills  committee  has  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility m  many  agricultural  matters  be- 
cause of  its  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  As  a  result  of  prior  lei^islation 
almt/st  all  equipment  and  material  itoods 
required  for  the  forei- n  aid  pro' ram 
must  be  purchased  m  the  United  States 
In  1968  alone  the  committee  coiisiden  d 
legislation  Involvmi;  S877  million  m  ai-n- 
cultu'e  investment  Added  to  the  19u7 
figure  this  means  that  in  the  90th  C'li- 
trress  alone  this  committee  dealt  with 
agricuitural  matters  at  home  and  abroad 
totalin.;  will  over  SI  billion 

In  1967  I  .vecurcd  committee  approval 
for  fuc  key  amendments  relatin.i;  to  le- 
vampinLi  the  forei-n  aid  program  Into 
one  of  famine  prevention.  Three  of  these 
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amendments — outlined  in  greater  detail 
below — were  signed  into  law  by  the 
['resident.  They  dealt  with  annual  agri- 
oultural  production  targets,  establish- 
ment of  tropical  agricultural  research 
(.enters,  and  ureater  emphasis  on 
tood  production  in  the  underdevel- 
oped countries. 

HOISE    ACRin  LTt-RE    COMMITTEE 

Because  of  my  earlier  service  on  the 
committee  and  continued  interest  in  ag- 
iicultural  matters,  I  was  invited  to  con- 
sult and  participate  in  legislative  hear- 
iims  on  a  number  of  important  bills  be- 
inre  this  committee  during  the  90th  Con- 
i;iess  I  participated  in  an  extensive  dis- 
cission with  the  committee  on  the  Fed- 
eral crop  insurance  program  and  the 
teed  grains,  wheat,  and  cotton  program 
extension.  Representative  Foley,  a  Dem- 
ocrat from  Washington  on  tiie  commit- 
t^-e,  said  of  my  knowledge  of  agriculture: 

He  is  an  expert  on  farm  programs  .  ,  he 
knows  these  programs  as  well  as  any  Member 
of  this  House, 

I  also  participated  in  committee  con- 
sultations on  the  Public  Law  480  exten- 
sion— revisions  I  had  made  in  the  Food 
for  Peace  Act  earlier  while  on  the  com- 
mittee were  retained  in  the  extension. 
Several  amendments  I  suggested  were 
incorporated  in  the  electric  bank  pro- 
!X).sal  reported  by  the  committee,  I  was 
author  of  an  amendment  to  the  Indian 
Food  Aid  Resolution  and  Act  of  1967 
v.  Inch  calls  for  advance  public  notice  of 
Public  Law  480  programing  as  an  aid  to 
ihe  grain  merchandising  indu.stry  and  to 
farmers. 

REPt-BLlC^N     ^ORICrt  Tl-RAL    TASK    FORCE 

This  Repubhcan  group,  on  which  I 
.serve,  is  a  part  of  the  House  Republican 
conference  and  helps  set  agricultural 
policy  for  House  Republicans  and  ana- 
lyze administration  farm  policies  and 
programs. 

BILLS    I.NTROPICED    .^ND    ACTION    ON    THEM 

H.R.  6141.  prohibiting  unfair  practices 
such  as  discrimination,  boycotts,  coer- 
cion, or  intimidation  against  producers 
.solely  because  of  their  membership  in 
marketing  associations.  Basic  proposal 
leixirted  by  Agriculture  Committee. 

H.R.  8001.  to  change  authority  for 
wheat  and  feed  iiraln  programs  to  per- 
mit the  market  system  to  work  more 
effectively.  Public  hearings  were  held 
on  this  bill.  The  three  essential  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  are,  first,  to  repeal  all 
authority  for  acreage  allotments,  mar- 
keting quotas,  marketing  certificates,  di- 
version payments,  and  price  support 
payments  on  wheat:  to  base  acreages, 
diversion  jjaymcnts,  and  price  support 
payments  on  feed  grains;  second,  to 
prevent  the  disposal  of  current  stocks  of 
vheat  and  feed  grains  in  the  CCC  in- 
\entoiy  in  a  manner  which  disrupts 
market  prices  and.  third,  to  make  avail- 
able insured  recourse  loans  to  producers 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  The  net  ef- 
fect of  this  bill  would  be  to  replace  the 
existing  Federal  control  programs  for 
^rain  crops  with  a  system  of  Gtovernment 
insured  recourse  loans,  thus  allowing  the 
farmer  to  borrow  against  his  harvested 
crops,  enabling  him  to  move  his  produce 
or.to  the  open  market  at  a  time  of  his 
own  choosing.  It  would  leave  intact  ex- 
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isting  cropland  adjustment  and  other 
similar  programs. 

H.R.  8057,  to  require  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corjxiration  to  assume  the 
operating  and  administrative  costs  of 
the  Federal  crop  insurance  program. 
Public  hearings  were  held  March  25, 
1968.  It  would  ijhase  out  Government 
subsidies  of  the  FCIC  over  the  next  4 
years  thereby  enabling  the  program  to 
operate  on  a  sound  financial  and  actuar- 
ial basis. 

H.R.  17145.  to  establish  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  Hunger.  This  Commis- 
sion would  investigate  the  effectiveness 
and  operation  of  present  domestic  lood 
distribution  programs  such  as  the  food 
stamp  program  and  others. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFTRED  INVOLVING   .AGRU  ULTrR.^L 

MATTERS 

TROPICAI      llFSE^R<■H    (LNTFRs 

This  amendment  was  part  of  tlie  1967 
Foreign  Aid  Act  and  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  recommendations  in  the 
1968  Foreign  Aid  Act  regarding  the  es- 
tablishment of  tropical  research  centers 
in  agriculture  in  Africa,  Latin  America. 
and  Asia.  The  President  submitted  rec- 
ommendations and  they  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

ANNUAL    PROUVCTION    TARGETS 

This  amendment  was  also  part  of  the 
1967  Foreign  Aid  Act  and  required  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress  each 
year  the  food  production  and  population 
control  targets  for  all  food  deficit  coun- 
tries receiving  foreign  aid  from  the 
United  States.  These  reports  inform  the 
Congress  whether  planning  goals  have 
been  set  in  food  deficit  countries  and 
what  the  prospects  are  for  achieving  the 
targets  established.  It  helps  to  implement 
the  self-help  requirement  not  only  under 
foreign  aid  bills  but  also  under  the  food- 
for-peace  legislation. 

USE    OF    LOCAL    CURRENCY 

This  amendment  passed  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  It  would  have 
authorized  the  use  of  U.S. -owned  local 
currency  to  guarantee  private  invest- 
ments and  agricultural  and  or  iiopula- 
tion  control  industries  in  food  deficit 
countries. 

FOOD  PRODUCTION  I  I'lORITV 

This  amendment  was  enacted  into  law 
and  requires  that  priority  be  given  in 
allocating  foreign  aid  resources  to  food 
production  and  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning. 

ELECTRIC  BANK  BILL 

Several  amendments  I  proposed  deal- 
ing with  interest  rates  and  equity  were 
adopted  and  the  bill  was  reported  from 
the  Agriculture  Committee. 

GRAIN  MONOPOLV 

An  amendment  I  offered  to  the  Public 
Law  480 — food  for  peace — extension  pro- 
posed that  no  grain  exporter  be  allowed 
to  export  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
grain  sent  under  Public  Law  480.  This 
amendment  was  aimed  at  curbing  mo- 
nopolistic tendencies  in  the  Public  Law 
480  export  business. 

LIMIT  ON  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS 

In  1967  and  1968  I  offered  amendments 
to  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
which  would  limit  the  aggregate  size  of 
payments  to  individual  farmers  under 
the  various  commodity  programs.  In  1967 
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I  proposed  a  $25,000  limitation,  and  in 
1968  a  $10,000  limitation.  Later  in  1968 
I  pressed  for  a  $10,000  limitation  on  pay- 
ments as  a  part  of  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965. 

CiiRPORATE    DISruo.St-RE 

This  amendment  to  Public  Law  480. 
api^roved  by  an  overwhelming  vote  In 
the  House  and  later  enacted  required 
all  i-'rain  exporters  under  Public  Law 
480  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture a  list  of  foreign-owned  subsid- 
iaries and  their  ijrincipal  officers.  These 
exporters  must  certify  that  no  foreign- 
owned  sub.sidiary  is  engaged  in  trade 
with  North  Vietnam. 

ARBITRATION     OF    COMMFRCIAL     DISPl-TtS 

Many  of  the  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  in- 
volve agricultural  matters.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  extension  of  the  Bank  I 
proposed  would  have  required  satisfac- 
ton-'  provisions  for  settling  commercial 
disputes  that  might  arise  under  the  con- 
tract by  reference  to  an  impartial  third 
party  for  settlement. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  SPECIAL  TAX  ON  TRAVEL 
C(JNDUCTED  under  TOURIhT-DOI.t  AR  I.X- 
CHANGE    PROGRAM 

Hearings  on  this  proposal  were  licld 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
February  of  1968.  Widely  prai.sed  by 
committee  members,  my  proposal  would 
expand  tlie  existing  tourist-dollar  ex- 
chance  program,  thus  making  greater 
use  of  US,  iioldincs  in  foreign  curren- 
cies. Authorization  for  use  of  local  cur- 
rencies for  these  purposes  was  granted 
in  1962  as  a  result  of  my  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480. 

INVESTIGATIONS    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS 
IMPORT     OF    SOVIFT     VECrTABLF     "IL 

In  1967,  as  today,  the  domestic  soy- 
bean and  soybean  oil  markets  were  in  a 
.'^lump.  On  August  25  I  learned  that 
Hunt -Wesson  Co.  planned  a  massive  pur- 
chase of  Soviet  vegetable  oil — an  import 
without  precedent,  and  planned  with 
the  admitted  purpose  of  holding  down 
US.  prices. 

I  opposed  the  importation  for  these 
reasons:  its  adverse  effect  on  prices  to 
U.S.  producers:  the  jxissibility  that  Soviet 
oil  might  be  used  to  supply  our  forces 
in  Vietnam:  the  obvious  economic  ad- 
vance to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  October  the 
Hunt-Wesson  firm  responded  by  cancel- 
ing a  20-million-pound  shipment  then 
approaching  New  Orleans.  The  firm  .said 
no  further  Soviet  imports  were  contem- 
plated. The  Defense  Department  investi- 
gated and  assured  me  no  Soviet  oil  was 
being  sent  to  Vietnam. 

RFNT-A-TRAIN 

I  conducted  an  investigation  of  the 
implications  to  farmers  and  country  ele- 
vators of  the  proposed  rent-a-train.  I 
met  with  elevator  proce.ssor.  producer, 
central  market,  and  railroad  represent- 
ati\es. 

SUBSIDY    C.F    WHKAT    I-.XPORTS 

On  October  24.  1D66.  I  requested  the 
General  Accountir.g  Office  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's in-occdures  under  which  it  estab- 
lishes subsidy  payments  on  wheat  ex- 
ports. This  exhaustive  study  was  con- 
ducted for  6  months  and  a  final  report 
with   recommendations  was  released  in 
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the  summer  of  1967  It  dlsclcw^d  inade- 
quate procedures  for  determlrunK  the 
subsidy  prices  and  Ifd  t-n  refcirms  in  the 
USDA's  administration  of  the  proL'ram 
In  December  1967  the  Departments  of 
State  and  Agriculture  attemjited  to  com- 
plete a  P'ablic  Law  480  transaction  which 
involved  a  subsidy  of  n'.ore  than  $J  mil- 
lion on  a  shipment  of  wheat  to  Yugo- 
slavia. Thi.s  attempt  by  USDA  was  In 
contravention  of  an  amenrim>'nt  ')f  mine 
which  had  been  enacted  into  law  As  a 
result  of  the  protest.s  I  made  iub-^lan- 
liated  by  le^al  at'inion  secured  from  the 
General  Accountir.i?  OtRce.  the  subsidy  to 
Yu^'osla'.  la  was  canceled  However,  over 
my  prot*-.sls.  the  USDA  did  approve  ti.e 
shipment  of  a  lar«e  quantity  of  .soybean 
oil  which  a>:ain  involved  a  substantial 
subsidy  this  tune  in  the  form  of  below- 
cost  interest  rates.  I  requested  a  GAO 
opinion  on  whether  this  was  a  proper 
expenditure  of  the  Go\er:.me:.t  m  view 
of  my  i966  amet.dment  The  GAO  under- 
took am  investigation  and  rep<irted  to  the 
Conktre.ss  that  the  USDA  had  indeed 
spent  funds  for  the  shipment  m  viola- 
tion of  law  and  had  therefore  made  an 
illp«al  use  of  appropriated  funds. 

H»W*IHN     =>'  GAB    Ott   .WEILS 

On  March  28,  1968  I  called  attention 
to  lars;e  excess  subsidy  payments  re- 
ceived by  Hawaiian  susar  growers.  I  rec- 
ommended to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  It  critically  review  the  le^al 
basis  for  making  these  payments.  In  a 
letter  to  the  administrator  of  Uie  sujjar 
policy  staff  of  ASCS.  I  char-'ed  that  five 
large  suKar-producim?  holriins?  com- 
panies m  Hawa.i  to;ether  received 
$1960.000  more  in  annual  payments 
than  they  deserved.  The  policy  of  es- 
tablishir.i,'  payment  rates  on  the  basis 
of  production  by  each  individual  sub- 
sidiary plantation  instead  of  the  com- 
bined total  clearly  defeated  the  purpose 
of  the  sliding  scale  of  payments. 

WHE.\r    EXPORT    St-BSIDtrS 

USDA  policy  often  discriminates  un- 
fairly against  soft  wheat  varieties  ^trown 
In  Illinois  and  other  Midwestern  States. 
During  1967 — as  in  ot)ier  years — I 
sought  from  USDA  an  explanation  of 
how  export  rates  for  Soft  and  Hard 
Winter  wheat  varieties  are  determined 
and  why  the  subsidy  spread  between  tiie 
two  classes  of  wheat  may  change  from 
0  to  10.  12.  or  even  14  cents  within 
a  relatively  short  time.  I  charged  that 
the  rates  are  jiggled  and  rejigfjled,  not 
iu  response  to  changes  in  world  market 
prices  but  rather  to  favor  export  fi-om 
the  United  States  of  one  class  of  wheat 
against  another 

POUnCAI.     PE31VERSION     OF     AORlCri.TXTRAl. 
SCHOL.ARSHLP 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1967  Sec- 
retary Freeman  attacked  legislation  I  in- 
troduced Freeman  piedicied  tiiat  the 
proposed  Iek;islation  would  cut  I'arm  in- 
come by  one-thud  and  .said  cwiitultural 
economists  from  nine  land  ^rant  univer- 
sities a.;reed  with  him  .-\fter  much  ef- 
fort. I  finally  secured  the  names  of  the 
nine  land-grant  colle!,'cs  involved.  I  wrote 
the  deans  of  each  .school  of  agricultural 
economics  at  these  in.--titutions  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  colletjes  had  in  fact 
approved  them.  My  correspondence 
siiowed   that   the   predictions   were   not 
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pre.sented  generally  to  agricultural  econ- 
omists at  land  grant  universities  for  re- 
view and  therefon^  -teneral  endor.sement 
of  tiiem  did  not  cxrcur  Instead,  what  ac- 
tually !iapi:)«>ned  was  that  Dr  Walter  Wil- 
cox of  the  USD.\  met  mfonnally  with 
nine  selected  aKincultuial  economists  at 
a  midwestern  airport  terminal  Several 
indicated  s^enerul  support  but  even  in 
this  carefully  .selected  t'roup  exceptions 
and  sharp  reservations  were  notable  The 
full  st<iry  of  this  perversion  of  scholar- 
.ship  was  widely  reported  m  numerous 
agricultural  publicatioiis  across  the 
coimiiT  The  exchana^  of  letters  revealed 
an  extensive  misrepresentatKsn  of  facts 
by  USD.A  conclu-sions  for  which  a.s,sump- 
tions  and  comput.<itions  could  not  be  fur- 
nished and  worst  of  all  a  shivkmc  abiLse 
and  misuse  of  the  .scholarship  symbolized 
in  the  highly  respected  term— land  grant 
universities. 

PXTSl-rCATIONS    AND    RtPORTS 

My  work  In  agricultural  leclslatlon  and 
investigation  led  to  a  full-leneth  Uiok. 
"The  Federal  Farm  Fable."  scheduled  for 
publication  this  fall,  in  which  I  review- 
Federal  farm  programs  over  the  past  30 
years  and  suggest  ways  to  sticnK'then 
farm  market  income 

At  the  request  of  the  .American  Ijeclon, 
I  supplied  an  article  calling  for  an  end 
to  farm  commodity  sub.sidies  for  the  No- 
vember 1967  i.ssue  of  the  organization's 
magazine. 

-An  article  I  wrote  for  the  March  1968 
Readers  D1i;est  reviewed  the  failures  of 
Federal  fann  prostrams.  It  wa.<!  entitled 
"Lets  Phil,'  the  Billion-Dollar  Farm 
Dram   " 

In  May  1968  I  addre.s.sed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  .Agricultural  Editors  of 
.\merica. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED  IN  90TH  CONGRESS  BV 
REPRESENT ATrVE  PACT.  FINDLET 

Mr  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point 
m  the  Record  a  list  of  bills  and  resolu- 
tions I  introduced  in  the  90th  Congress: 

H.R.  117  e.stabllsli  M.itlon;il  Comrnlsjlon 
on  Public  Man.i(;ement.  January  10.  1967. 

H  Con  Res  98  ndnrunKstratlon  .should  act 
to  impriive  fiirm  prices.  January  26.   1967. 

H  R.  4610.  credit  ■i+jalnst  Incxime  tax  to  em- 
ployees for  txaining,  February  2.  U»67. 

H.  Con.  Res.  232.  .^tUnUc  IJiilon  Delega- 
tion. Reported  rrom  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
.^tT.^lrs  :i3  H.  Con  Res,  48  on  July  9.  1968. 
Fchrrmry  23.  1967. 

H  R  6141.  control  unfair  trade  practices  af- 
fecting producers  Favorable  report  from 
Department  of  .^gTlcultu^e  on  May  12.  1968, 
February  27.   1967. 

H  R.  7278,  postage  stamp  to  commemorate 
Illinois  Seequlceutennial.  SUuup  Issued, 
M.irch  15.   1967. 

H  R.  7279.  amend  Social  Security  .^ct  to 
increiise  earnings  permitted  before  deduction 
rrom  insurajice  benefits.  Marcli  15.  1967. 

H  R.  7280,  .-uiiend  Social  Security  .\ct  to 
provide  coet  of  living  increiu>es  m  insurance 
benefits,  Murcb  15.  1967. 

H.R.  7366.  credit  against  income  tax  for 
cert^iin  higher  education  expenses,  March  16. 
1967 

H  R  7367,  amend  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  .lUow  teachers  deductions  for  expenses  in 
pur>uing  education,  &tarch  16.  1967. 

H  R.  7402.  amend  Social  Security  Act  .'or 
cerUtiu  sUite  hotjpitallzatlOQ  coventgee. 
March   16.  1967. 

H  R  7486.  promote  private  U  S  participa- 
tion In  international  organizations:  e8tat>- 
Ush  Institute  of  International  .^ffalr8;  Hear- 
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lng>!   held   In   ComnUttee  on   Foreign   .^ffal^5; 
March  20    1967 

HR  7600.  grant  a^vlum  ro  Svctlana  .svi- 
lina:   .\£Vlu:ii  was  gr.iuted:   Man-h  -'1.  1967 

H  H  7M34.  extend  rural  mail  service. 
Apr;;   J.  ;y67, 

H  it  HOOl  ihange  authority  for  wheat  and 
fer^i  ►!r;\Ui  programs  to  permit  m.irket  sys- 
tem  to  work   ni'.re  ffrcc-;i\  fly    .^prU  5,    1967 

H  R  8057  require  Federal  Crop  In.sur.uii  >■ 
Corporatliin  lo  .ussume  costs  of  federal  crop 
Insurance  pro»jram;  Agriculture  Conimltlee 
hetrlTigs  held    Apr\\  5.  1967 

H  R  8854.  charter  National  Home  Owner- 
ship Foundation  Included  in  S  3497:  Passed 
,Iniv    10,    1968.   April   20,    1967 

Hit  9151.  amend  Central  Iiitelllgen"c 
.^genl•y  Act  to  authorize  annual  approprii- 
IL.n.s    April  2b.  1967 

H  R  yl52.  Joint  Congressional  Committee 
to   in^estlkT.i'e  CI.\    April   25.    1967 

HJ  Res  586,  .imend  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Rev... 
lutlon  t«  send  Vietnam  tlHnute  to  Intern. i- 
tional   Court   ,jf  Justice.  May   1«     1967 

H  Res  562.  provide  I'  r  consideration  of 
HR  421.  on  Interstate  .ittlMty  to  Incite 
civil   disturbance.   June    15.    1967. 

H  Con  Res  403.  maintain  US.  .sovereignty 
and  Jurisdiction  over  Panama  Canal  Zonr 
June  29.  1967 

H  Con  Res.  410,  President  lacks  authority 
to  c-ommit  military  forces  to  Congo.  July  12, 
1U67 

HJ  Res  761.  Neighborhood  Action  Cru- 
sade  .\ugust  1    1967. 

H  Res  850.  creating  select  committee  t.i 
study  impact  of  K.ist-West  tr;ule  and  .i.s.sis'. - 
ance  to  nations  which  support  a«gressioi;, 
directly  or  indirectly,  August  2.  1967. 

H  Res.  8C9,  lo  call  for  hearings  on  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin  Resolution  (Public  Law  88-4081, 
August  10.  1967. 

H  Con  Res  508.  Congress  to  consider  .ind 
report  whether  further  Congressional  action 
is  desirable  in  respect  to  U  S  policies  in 
Southeast  Asia.  September  25,  1967. 

H  Con.  Res  530.  express  Ihe  sen.se  of  Con- 
gress that  a  fight  against  organized  crime  :^ 
inseparable  from  effects  to  reduce  urban 
po.erty.  October  12    1967 

H.R  13482.  to  prohibit  electronic  sur\'eil- 
lance  by  persons  other  than  duly  »ulhorlze<l 
law  eiuorcement  officers  engaged  in  the  in- 
vestigation or  prevention  of  specific  cate- 
gories of  otfenses.  and  for  other  purposes. 
October  12,  1967. 

H.R.  13483,  to  provide  for  extended  prison 
terras  when  it  is  found  that  a  felony  was 
commuted  as  part  of  a  continuing  illegal 
business  In  wtUch  the  offender  occupied  a 
supervisory  or  other  management  iX)sitIon. 
October  12.  1967. 

HR  13484.  to  amend  the  Sherman  Act  to 
prohibit  the  investment  of  certain  income 
in  any  business  enterprise  alfecung  inter- 
state (jr  foreign  commerce.  October  12.  1967. 

H.R  13485.  to  permit  the  compelling  testi- 
mony with  respect  to  certain  crimes,  and 
the  prantlng  of  immunity  in  connection 
therewith  October  12.  1967. 

II  R  13486  to  provide  for  the  abolition  of 
the  rigid  two-ness  and  direct-evidence  rules 
In  [>erjurv  cases;  .and  to  jTovide  for  the 
prosecution  of  contradictory  statements 
made  under  >).iih  without  proo:  of  the  lalsity 
of  one   of   the  statements.   October    12.    1967. 

H.R.  13487.  to  provide  protected  facilities 
for  the  housing  of  pcrernrncnt  witnesses  and 
the  families  c'f  government  witnesses  In  or- 
ganized crime  cases.  October  12.  1967. 

H  R  13488.  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee 
on  organized   irime,  October   12.   1967. 

H.  Con  Res.  574.  to  express  the  sense  of 
ttie  Coiigrts-s  with  respect  to  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin  Compact  iind  the  Great  Lakes  Com- 
mission Reported  >ut  of  Foreign  .\fTalrs  Com- 
mittee and  awaiting  a  rule  lor  Roor  action. 
November  '">.  I9ti7. 

HR  14251.  to  amend  the  March  4.  1909 
.Act,  as  .unended.  to  obtain  Information  for 
agricultural  estimates  from  county  exten- 
sion agent.^.  December  7,   1967. 
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HR  14336.  to  require  that  buses  and 
•rocks  operated  In  commerce  be  equipped 
v. ith  instniment.s  to  provide  for  a  record  of 
irtaln  operating  data,  and  for  other  pur- 
oosps  (tachograph  legislation),  December  7, 
i  •.167 

H  R  14779,  to  establish  the  Travel  Incen- 
•ive  Act.  January  23,  1968 

H  Con  Res  619.  safe  recovery  of  crew  and 
■,  tssel,  January  25.  1968. 

H  Con  Res  696,  U.S.  should  not  Increase 
it-s  military  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  January 
14.    1968 

HR  16305  Manpower  Policy  Act  of  1968, 
March  28,  1968 

H  R  17145.  American  Hunger  Commission 
Act,  passed  as  H.R.   17144.  May  8.  1968. 

H  R  17497,  Government  Program  Evalua- 
tion Commission,  May  23,  1968. 

HJ.  Res.  1375,  constitutional  amendment 
to  reduce  voting  eligibility  age  to  eighteen, 
June  27.  1968. 

H  R.  18296.  to  amend  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946.  July  2.  1968. 

H  R  18575.  to  establUsh  the  Commission  for 
the  Improvement  of  Government  Manage- 
ment and  Organization,  July  15.  1968. 

HR.  18451,  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1905.  relating  to  the  dumping  of  certain  ma- 
terials into  navigable  waters  of  the  U.S., 
July   10,   1968. 
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Among  items  touched  on  before  the  sub- 
committee was  the  growth  of  Soviet  nuclear 
capablUty,  the  inability  of  the  United  States 
to  m&ke  progress  In  Vietnam,  the  impotence 
of  the  United  States  in  the  seizure  of  the 
Intelligence  ship,  Pueblo,  by  North  Korea, 
and  a  lag  in  development  of  new  planes, 
submarines  and  other  major  weapons  by  the 
United  States. 

In  what  almost  amounted  to  a  challenge 
to  the  White  House  to  change  the  conr.<-e 
of  United  States  policy  which  has  brought 
the  nation  to  a  precarious  condition  in  na- 
tional defense,  General  Wheeler  added  that 
the  trends  which  alarm  him  "do  not  necef=- 
sarily  have  to  continue  by  any  manner  of 
means." 

It  has  been  evident  for  years  that  the 
Joint  Clilefs  and  civilian  military  olflclals 
were  in  ba-slc  disagreement  over  some  of  the 
major  facets  of  military  planning— partic- 
ularly the  development  of  new  and  more 
powerful  weapons. 

Perhaps  Defense  Secretary  Clifford  will  be 
more  receptive  to  the  recommendations  of 
military  leaders  than  former  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  was.  It  is  difficult  to  refute  the  opin- 
ion the  United  States  has  not  progre"od 
in  military  strength  in  recent  years. 


U.S.  POLICY 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
July  24.  1968  edition  of  the  Greenville 
I  S.C.I  Piedmont,  contains  an  interesting 
editorial  entitled  'Military  Leader  Is 
Tense  Over  U.S.  Policy." 

Editor  William  F.  Gaines  has  writ- 
ten an  editorial  based  on  a  report  re- 
cently released  by  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee.  Al- 
though a  ureat  deal  of  the  report  was 
deleted  for  security  reasons,  editor 
Gaines  was  able  to  discern  a  difTerence 
of  opinion  between  the  Joint  Chiefs  and 
civilian  military  officials. 

He  pointed  out  that  Gen.  Earle 
Wheeler  described  trends  in  military  de- 
velopment which  alarm  him.  At  the  same 
time,  he  noted  that  General  Wheeler  be- 
lieves that  these  trends  "do  not  neces- 
.sarily  liave  to  continue."  This  statement 
Ijy  our  lop  military  leader  is,  in  effect, 
a  challenge  to  the  White  House  to  take 
action  on  many  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  recommendations  for  improving 
our  military  posture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.vpnl  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Mn.n-ARY  Leadeb  Is  Tense  Over  U.S.  Policy 

On  April  23,  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  testified 
m  closed  session  before  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness subcommittee.  Only  now  Is  part  of  the 
treneral's  testimony  revealed,  and  a  meager 
i.irt  at  that. 

But  enough  is  known  about  what  the 
general  told  the  senators  to  see  Wheeler 
is  concerned  about  the  trend  of  some  present 
United  States  policies  and  the  effect  they 
may  have  on  national  suryl7»l. 
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won  the  Battle  of  Midway  against  seemingly 
superior  odds. 

Unfortunately,  the  battle  has  slipped  into 
the  past.  Today  there  are  far  too  many  civil- 
ians who  do  not  understand  sea  and  air 
power.  .As  civilians  they  perhaps  are  not  ex- 
pected to  understand  the  Mibject  Tl.cir  fai.- 
ure  Is  that  they  too  often  try  to  have 
punched  cards  or  perforated  tape  fed  mn 
a  coinputer  as  a  substitute  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  Americr:n  .^e.t-power  lieritapre.  Buc 
m.ichines  are  not  braii.s  and  experience. 

As  a  result  of  the  falhire,  the  Uniteci  J-Jtates 
of  .America  a^aln  is  letting  i's  maritime  power 
age  at  a  crit:cal  time  when  it  should  be  mod- 
errxi/ed  for  the  critical  new  challenges  to  our 
freedoms. 

A  deep  knowledge  of  sea  and  air  led  to  ti.e 
decisive  Un.led  States  victory  in  the  battlt' 
for  tlie  Midway  Islands  in  1942,  where  the 
Japanese  had  hoped  to  decimate  the  Ameri- 
can fleet.  Our  .■-ea  jx)wer  won  and  kept  Ihf 
enemy  Irom  attacking  tlie  Pacific  Cc.ist  of 
our  liomeland. 

L'nfortunately  and  ironically.  United  St~ites 
sea  ix)wer  is  again  fighting  for  survival,  but 
the  enemy  26  years  after  Midway  is  apatliv 
and  lack  of  understanding,  not  an  c-nemy 
fleet. 


APATHY  IS  SEA  POWERS  ENF.MV 

:;ow 


MID-SOUTH  SPE.A.KS  ON  VIETN.'vM 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENT.ATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  followins: 
History's  Lesson  Mrsr  Be  Heeded:   .Ap.\THy 
Is  Sea  Power's  Enemy  Now 

"The  Pacific  War."  wrote  a  Japanese  naval 
commander,  "was  surted  by  men  who  did 
not  understand  the  sea  and  foiijrht  by  men 
who  did  not  understand  the  air." 

The  commander.  Mauvsaice  Oicumiya,  was 
spealcing  with  the  wisdom  of  hindsight  in  the 
book  he  coauthored:  "Midway,  The  Battle 
That  Doomed  Japan." 

"Had  there  been  a  better  understanding  jT 
sea  .^nd  air,"  he  added,  "Japan  would  i.ave 
pondered  more  carefully  the  wi.^dom  of  com^ 
to  war." 

Today  as  we  no'c  the  2Gt',  anniversary  of 
that  deci-ive  battle  which  turned  the  tide 
of  World  War  II  there  are  lossor.s  implicit  m 
its  examples. 

On  paper,  the  Japanese  .should  have  won 
the  battle.  It  was  seven  short  months  after 
the  disaster  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  .--ank  nv.icii 
of  the  American  Pacific  Fleet 

The  Japanese  fleet,  approaciimg  to  attack 
Midway,  had  a  vast  numerical  superiority — 
three  to  one  in  numbers  of  .orcraft  carriers 
alone.  Their  best  trained  men  were  aboard 
the  vessels  And  the  fleet  was  commanded  tjy 
popular  Adm.  Isoroku  Yamamoto,  Japans 
leading  authority  on  air  power. 

When  the  fog  of  the  battle  ended  three 
days  after  it  began,  four  of  the  Japanese  car- 
riers were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  along 
with  a  heavy  cruiser.  The  Japanese  fleet  had 
been  decisively  routed  and  the  stage  was  set 
for  the  extension  of  American  seapower  to 
Japan  itself. 

What  the  Japanese  did  not  have  were  men 
like  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  A.  Nlmitz.  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Pacific,  and  .Adm 
Raymond  A.  Spruance.  the  battle  commander 
at  Midway.  These  were  men  who  did  under- 
stand the  sea  and  the  air. 

It  was  the  genius  of  American  planning. 
the  depth  of  American  intelligence  and  the 
heritage  of  American  naval  sea  power  that 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  'IIJE  HOU.'^E  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der peiTnission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  include  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  from  the  Mem- 
l>his  Press-Scimitar  in  which  the  jjcople 
of  the  mid-South  express  their  concern 
over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  series,  written  by  Mar.^aret  Mc- 
Kee.  illustrates  the  dissatisfaction  of  tlie 
people  from  an  import.int  sector  of  the 
counti-y  with  the  conduct  of  a  war  the 
administration  is  unable  to  end  and  rc- 
fu.ses  to  win. 

The  fir.st  article  follows: 
[From  the  Memphis   (Tenn  )   Pre^s-Srimit.ir, 

July  24,  19G81 
The  War  and  the  Mio-Soxth-  Eaplf.  .Ark. — 

Town  Bewildered,  Confused  .^bout  Vut 

,  Note  -  The  war  goes  on— and  on.  Last 
.month  It  !xH::ime  the  longest  war  in  Ameri- 
CAn  iustory.  And  as  the  war  goes  on.  life 
.ippears  to  go  on  :is  usual  in  small-town 
America  But  does  if  Just  how  close  to  home 
IS  the  war  in  Vietnam  for  the  people  in  the 
.Mid-.'Sou-h''  The  Press-Scimit.'r  .-ent  S:.ilT 
\Vriter  Margaret  McKee  and  Pliotographcr 
William  Leaptrott  to  probe  beneath  the  ap- 
parently placid  surface  The  first  of  a  throe- 
part  r^'iiort  appears  tod.: v., 

I  i;y    Marg-u-ei    .".".Keel 

Earl;-.  .\r.K  -  The  noon  ;\m  paps  swc.'.t  out 
on  Coach  A.  B.  Wood's  firehead.  and  he 
swipes  it  aw.iy  with  the  side  of  ids  arm. 

Sweat  darkens  the  underarms  of  his  ma- 
roon Itnit  Eiiirt  and  i-iistcns  on  his  forearms 
as  l-.e  drives  a  iracwr.  seeding  tiie  Earle  High 
School  l.xjtball  field.  He  :  to;>s  work  long 
enough  to  talk  a  minute 

"We've  got  to  do  one  of  two  thines  in  Viet- 
nam." he  says,  gripping  tlie  steering  wheel 
with  brown  cotton  work  gloves.  -We'-,  e  pot  to 
whip  their  t.til  or  get  out," 

"IP     THEY     called    .    .    .■'" 

The  young  coach  shifts  his  green  cottott 
pantT  on  the  tr.ictor  seat,  "Communism  has 
pot  to  be  headed  l  fT  somewhere  and  it  can 
lust  .\s  well  be  in  Vietnam  .is  anywhere  else, 
if  thev  called  me  tomorrow,  I'd  ki.ss  my  wife 
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goodby  If  It  weren't  for  the  family.  Id  be 
gone  rlgbt  now   " 

But  right  now  the  football  field  has  to  be 
needed  the  leftxjvers  from  last  years  te.im 
h  ive  to  be  wirlted  out  with  weights,  the 
bleachers  need  a  coat  of  point  "Earle  had  a 
2-8  seivson  last  year  They  haven  t  had  a  win- 
rung  one  in  four  years  They  di>n  t  talk  much 
about  Vietnam  In  this  town  They  UIK  about 
fuotball,'  the  coach  says  and  cranks  up  the 
tractor 

On  this  hot  summer  Thursday  in  a  flot- 
Imd.  Arkansas  Delta  town  (population 
I  iN.ioi .  they  talk  about  football  and  the  crop* 
.<iid  new  industry  for  a  town  starting  to  grow 
again  after  a  serious  decline 

LONG    W*T 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  long  long  wny 
from  the  junction  of  Highways  64  and  149  In 
the  middle  of  town,  from  the  red  paint  on 
the  curbs  and  the  stores  whiise  windows 
have  changed  little  in  20  years 

To  Earle  Vietnam  means  frustration  and 
confusion  a  bewl.denng  no-win  war  where 
American  b'.ys  keep  dvmg  and  the  US  gets 
pushed  around  Over  and  over  the  people  fif 
Earle  liter  to  the  forces  controlling  the  w.<r 
as     they  they"  could  win  If  they  wanted 

lo.  "they  ■  are  holding  the  military  down 

Sam  Bratton  Earle  superintendent  of 
schools,  hears  IT  from  his  students.  •Its  hard 
to  put  your  finger  on  the  feeling  about  the 
w.ir  ■  Brat'iin  says,  pushing  aside  the  gov- 
eriiment-moiiey  paperwork  he  Is  doing  In 
his  air-condltloned  office  in  the  high  school. 
With  most  of  the  boys  its  resignation  — 
certainly  not  enthusiasm  toward  It. 

NOT    AS    PERSONAL 

"This  war  Is  not  as  Personal  .vs  World 
War  II  Then  the  feeling/was  Our  country 
IS  involved  I've  got  U;  ■  participate  m  it/ 
Now  It  s  something  that  they'  got  us  into, 
and  we  ve  got  to  go  on  and  do  It  " 

If  we've  got  to  do  it.  Earle  says  do  It  and 
get  out  Turn  on  the  fire  power  turn  the 
troops  Ix'se.  win  the  war  Quit  pussyfooting 
around  wKh  the  Communists.  The  towns- 
people of  Earle  want  out  of  Vietnam  Most 
want  to  leave  with  honor  Some  just  want 
to  leave 

Mrs  J  H  W^Ullams  an  apron  tied  ar  lund 
the  waist  of  her  blue-.iiid-white  gingham 
dress,  checks  out  the  last  of  the  lunch 
crowd  at  Williams  ResUiurant  m  downtown 
Earle  A  few  dawdlers  linger  over  their  coffee 
at  the  orange  naugahyde  booths  and  formica 
tables 

"ONNtCESSARY  ' 

The  small,  gray-haired  woman  looks  sur- 
prised as  strangers  seated  at  her  front  coun- 
ter ask  her  opinion  on  Vietnam  "That  war'" 
she  says  Then  quickly  emphatically  "I 
think  It  5  very  unnecessary  Its  all  uncalled 
for  We  don  t  have  any  business  over  there 
What  do  we  have  over  there  anyway""" 

Taking  a  lunch  check  Ann  Williams  makes 
change,  thanks  the  customer  and  barely 
stops.  We've  had  a  lot  of  Utile  boys  ^o  from 
here — colored  and  white  Those  boys'  lives 
over  there  are  worth  about  50  cents  I  just 
don  t  understand  why  we  re  there  '" 

She  gestures  toward  the  two  waitresses 
wiping  tables  and  picking  up  dirty  dishes. 
•  These  two  girls  that  work  for  me.  they  have 
si.ns  One  of  them  is  liable  to  go  any  day 
We  talk  about  it  right  smart  I  think  most 
cff  the  women  feel  like  I  do  1  would  pull  out 
cr  bomb  ■  The  big  bomb""   'Yes.  the  big  one  ' 

Around  the  corner  from  the  restaurant  is 
Billy  Rogers  real  estate  office,  a  yellow  brick 
building  with  green  curtains  in  the  wide 
front  windows 

Under  the  glass  top  of  a  long  table  are 
clippings  atx)ut  Billy  Rogers  son.  BlUy  a 
newspaper  picture  of  the  spot  In  Hue  where 
young  Billy  was  shot  during  the  Tet  ofTen- 
sive  the  Slate  Department  telegram  notl- 
fving  his  father  of  the  wounds  Young  Billy 
is    out    of    Vietnam     His    wounds    are   cum- 
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pletely  healed     His   f.iiher   wants   to   keep   it 
that  way 

Ri->ger8  rocks  back  in  his  leather  swivel 
chair  and  puffs  on  a  fat  olgar  'I  don't  want 
my  son  to  go  bnck  '  he  savs  "The  only  thing 
to  do  18  win  It  or  pull  out  Either  one  suit* 
me  either  one  I  don't  think  we  should  be  in 
It 

TORTIFT    OI'RSELVES  " 

Rogers'  words  echo  the  neolsolatmnlsni 
heard  In  many  parts  of  the  country  kxIhv 
•  I  would  like  to  see  our  country  do  like 
Switzerland  bring  our  boys  home  fortify 
ourselves  and  quit  meddling  In  the  affairs 
«)f  the  rest  .>f  the  world 

"Were  playing  soldier,  playing  Santa 
Clans  and  I'm  not  for  it  I  couldn't  care 
whether  the  rest  of  the  world  perishes  or 
not  Probably  I  would  prefer  to  see  it  per- 
ish  • 

.A  politicians  war.  one  of  those  never-win 
deals,  the  na.sllest  war  we've  ever  gotten  in 
a  hopeless  quagmire  Rogers  uses  all  these 
terms  to  describe  Vietnam 

Then  with  resignation  frusuatlon  and  a 
flash  of  humor  he  sjiys  This  war  is  like 
the  ol<l  proverbial  t-ar  baby  We  don't  know 
how  I  I  turn  It  loose   ' 

Unlike  Billy  Rogeis  Jr  Niithaniel  Dnnry 
.Ir  won  t  recover  completely  from  his  Viet- 
nam injuries  rhrce  lingers  wont  be  much 
use  to  him  again  Nathaniel  Dancy  Sr  has 
closed  his  grocery  sUire  on  this  Thursday 
afternoon  to  work  on  the  books  of  the  St 
Luke  Mission  Baptist  Church  but  he  in- 
vites the  strangers  into  his  white  frame 
house  next  to  the  store  to  talk 

FEEL    THE    SAME 

The  circular  fan  sitting  on  the  Iloor  stirs 
the  air  in  the  living  room,  where  papers  ,ind 
books  share  the  tables  with  pictures  of 
Dancv  in  his  World  War  II  Naval  uniform. 
pictures  of  his  three  children,  and  a  Bible 
bound  In  red  leather  'I  think  colored  and 
white  feel  the  same  about  It.'  says  Dancy 
a  deacon  in  his  church  and  a  member  of 
the  Crittenden  County  Republican  execu- 
tive committee  "This  is  our  country  We 
want  to  do  our  best  to  save  it 

"My  son  is  m  the  reserve,  and  he  would 
go  back  to  Vietnam  now  if  necessary.  I 
would  go  myself  to  save  this  country  It 
seems  like  all  the  boys  around  here  leel 
like  they  should  go  None  of  them  are  dodg- 
ing the  draft   board  or  like  that 

"Of  course,  it  looks  a  little  hard,  losing 
so  many  men  I'd  rather  us  be  there  than 
for  them  to  be  over  here.  But  It  looks  like 
they'd  try  to  get  It  over  with,  like  World 
War  I  and  II.  ' 

HtS    VIEW 

That  nebulous  "they'  again  controlling 
the  war  but  not  really  pushing  It  They 
could  end  that  doggone  thing  in  60  days  if 
they  wanted  to.  "  says  Charlie  Blanz.  whose 
auto  dealership  is  one  of  the  more  prosper- 
ous-looking  buildings  In  the  town 

"Millions  and  millions  of  tons  of  bombs 
have  been  dropped  in  those  Jungles  All 
we're  doing  Is  clearing  those  jungles  For  who 
and  for  what.  I  don  t  know 

lis  like  getting  caught  In  quicksand 
WeTe  In  quicksand  so  far  and  so  deep,  we 
don't  know  how  to  get  out.  I  think  we 
should  go  on  and  finish  the  job  and  bring 
our  boys  home  " 

Fewer  people  in  Earle  want  the  war  over 
more  than  Clyde  Snyder  He  ines  with  it 
every  minute  o(  every  day  His  JO-year-old 
son.  Ronald,  a  sergeant  in  the  paratrtxjpers. 
has  fought  there  since  last  Aug  16  Snyder. 
an  invalid  from  a  heart  attack  (ollo*ed  by 
a  stroke,  could  gel  his  only  son  home,  but 
he  won  t 

"Once  we  start  a  Job.  we've  got  lo  finish 
It.  Snyder  says  "Wlifu  Ronald  hrst  went 
over  like  many  of  the  rest  of  us.  he  couldnt 
understand  why  Now  he  says  he  can  see  the 
reason,  that  we  re  fighting  lor  a  good  cause  " 
Then  he  pauses  1  Just  wish  we  d  hurry  up 
and  get  it  over." 
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Earle  Ark  bewildered,  confused,  colored 
and  white  Mrs  Albert  Davis  Sr  speaks  lor 
many  people  of  both  races  as  she  leans  on 
the  porch  railing  ot  the  beli^c-and-wlnte 
house  where  she  lives  with  her  son  prin- 
cipal of  Dunbar  Schrml  Children's  toys  art" 
scattered  on  the  small  lawn  where  zitmiaf 
and  day  lilies  hliKini 

.A  massive  woman  in  a  plnk-and-red  dre^s 
Mrs  Davis  says  slowly  "  Dont  very  many 
of  inv  friends  siiy  much  about  the  war  Thev 
say  "What  a  pity  What  a  shame  We  .in- 
losing  so  many  boys  ' 

But  we  don't  know  what  Is  the  reK.s<in 
of  the  tight  We  would  love  to  know  Everv- 
bodv  said  they  could  feel  better  if  they 
could    just    know    what    Is    happening.  " 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY   FOR  ALL 

HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motuiay.  July  29.   1968 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  in  a  time 
vOicii  we  are  veiy  murh  interested  in 
iHlnul  opportunity  for  all.  I  think  it  lea- 
.sonable  tliat  we  lake  a  look  at  a  poliry  ol 
the  U  S  Government  that  would  .seem 
to  deny  this  npportuiilty. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  answer 
to  poverty  is  jobs  and  education.  We 
must  ^ive  every  incentive  i^ossible  to  our 
youHK  people  to  attend  hii^h  school  and 
college  But  the  evidence  is  mountinR 
that  our  labor  laws  reRardinf  teenagers 
under  19  and  the  economic  consequences 
of  minimum  wa^e  leuislation  have  in- 
creased the  unemployment  rate  of  teen- 
ai;ers — particularly  nonwhite  teenagers 
As  a  result  of  the  last  wapc  increase  in 
February  1967.  the  teenaue  unemploy- 
ment rate  rose  by  13  2  percent.  A  fur- 
ther breakdown  of  white  and  nonwhite 
teenage  unemployment  will  reflect  that 
the  nse  in  nonwhite  teenage  unemploy- 
ment is  2' J  times  that  of  his  white  coun- 
terpart A  complete  analysis  of  this  situa- 
tion was  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  26,  1968.  by  the  Honor- 
able Thomas  B.  Curtis  on  pape  7758, 

It  seems  inconsistent  to  me  that  we 
,should  pass  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide tiranls  for  education  and  yet  not 
take  a  look  at  a  .section  of  the  law  that  we 
are  beint;  told  is  keeping  teenagers  from 
completing  high  school. 

In  addition,  the  present  certification 
procedure  for  student  employment  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  reluctance  of  many 
smaller  businessmen  to  hire  students 
under  19.  The  same  is  true  for  handi- 
capped workers. 

Tlieiefore.  I  think  the  Congress  should 
take  a  Kood  look  at  the  effect  current 
labor  law  and  practices  has  on  the  un- 
employment rates  of  teenagers  and 
liandicapped  persons  For  this  reason  I 
am.  today,  inlroducmg  legislation  that 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
pre.sent  tu  the  Congress,  no  later  than 
FebruaiT  1-  1969.  i)roposals.  including 
recommendations  for  legislation  that 
will  provide  ditf crentials  in  the  minimum 
wage  to  encourage  employment  of  stu- 
dents, unemployed  youth  under  the  age 
of  19.  and  partly  or  wholly  imtrain- 
able  handicapped:  to  revise  the  hazard- 
ous   occupations    orders    to    encourat^e 


safe  employment  of  studentf  and  youths 
under  19;  to  simplify  rules  and  proce- 
dures under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  In  order  to  free  employers  from  im- 
necessary  constraints  in  employing 
vouths  and  the  handicapped,  to  place 
"part  of  the  responsibility  under  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  for  proof  of  age 
and  student  status  under  the  law  upon 
the  employee  as  well  as  the  employer 
and;  to  assure  that  students,  youths, 
and  handicapped  persons  employed  at 
lower  minimum  wages  do  not  replace 
full-time  worker  employed  at  higher 
wages. 


ANTIRIOT   BILL   AND   THE   RECENT 
CLEVELAND    RIOT^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr.    CRAMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 
Congress   of"  the   LTnited   States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Wastiington,  DC.  July  29,  1968. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  ClaRk:  The  enclosed  articles  and 
other  support inp:  material  which  you  must 
have  available  Indicate  that  outside  influence 
and  well  planned  organization  took  place 
with  regards  to  the  recent  Cleveland  riots. 
I  call  your  particular  attention  to  the 
.'talemeiit  of  State  Adjutant  General  S.  T. 
Del  Corso  commander  of  the  Ohio  National 
CUiard  m  which  he  states,  "I  believe  this 
IS  a  conspiracy  of  black  militant  groups  to 
cause  di.sturb..nces  not  only  In  Ohio  but  all 
acro&s  the  United  States  to  prove  they  are 
a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  and  that  they 
can  do  anything  they  want  to  at  any  time." 
As  .lUthor  ol  the  Anti-Riot  Bill  that  passed 
the  House  and  became  a  part  of  the  Antl- 
C'rlme  Law  of  1968,  I  am  specifically  request- 
ing that  this  matter  be  thoroughly  Investl- 
i;,i.ted  and  that  those  responsible  for  the 
killing  of  the  three  police  officers  and  the 
inggerlng  of  the  riots  and  looting  In  Cleve- 
land un  .uid  aft«r  the  date  of  July  23,  19tJ8 
be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  thlG 
new  antl-rlot  law. 

I  believe  it  Imperative  that  the  law  en- 
forcement authorities  of  the  United  SUtes 
show  bevond  a  doubt  and  at  this  crucial 
hour.  l)efore  other  uprisings  occur,  that  it 
IS  their  intention  to  fully  enforce  the  law 
with  dispatch  i.nd  with  vigor.  Unless  this  la 
done.  oUier  similarly  planned  and  con- 
spired killings,  lootings,  and  burnings  will 
wreck  havoc  in  other  localities,  particularly 
if  the  perpetrators  gain  the  Impression  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  fully  en- 
force the  antl-rlot  law  now  on  the  books. 
I  am  awaiting  your  full  report  on  this 
matter  and  ev^dence  of  the  intention  of  your 
Department  to  act  effectively  and  Immedl- 
.itely  on  this  shameful  massacre  and  destruc- 
tion of  private  property. 
Sincerely, 

\VII.LL\M  C.  Crames. 
I  Member  of  Congress. 


[From  the  'Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

July  24,  1968] 
Tkn  Dead  in  Cleveland  Gvrs  Battle — Three 

Policemen    and    Three    Snipers    Among 

Victims — CriT      Now      Calm,      Officials 

Charge  Black  Power  Plot 

Cleveland. — Snipers  with  automatic  weap- 
ons  fought   police   through   the   night   and 


morning  In  what  local  authorities  said  was 
a  black  power  plot  to  begin  "major  disturb- 
ances" simultaneously  here  and  in  Chicago. 
Detroit  and  Pittsburgh. 

Ten  persons  were  shot  to  death  during  the 
disorder. 

The  fighting  which  had  turned  a  large  sec- 
tion of  Cleveland's  predominantly  Negro 
East-Side  into  a  battleground  was  declared 
"under  control"  by  Ohio  authorities  shortly 
before  noon.  EOT. 

Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes,  a  Negro,  said  that 
prior  to  the  outbreak  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  military  and  FBI  sources  and 
local  police  Intelligence  sources  that  "at 
8  a.m.  today  (Wednesday)  major  disturb- 
ances were  to  occur  in  Chicago,  Detroit. 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh." 

TASK   FORCE   IN    AREA 

'"For  that  reason,""  he  .said,  ""we  had  a  jxilice 
task  force  In  the  area  l;ist  night,  and  that 
Is  why  we  were  able  to  respond  so  quickly." 
Stokes  did  not  elaborate  on  the  alleged 
inter-clty  plot. 

"Our  police  were  unable  to  fully  substanti- 
ate the  warnings  of  planned  disorders  In  the 
four  cities."  he  said. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Public  Safety  Director  David 
Craig  said,  "We  received  similar  information 
and  we  took  precautionary  steps  early  yester- 
day evening,"  He  declined  to  elaborate. 

(The  FBI  m  Washington  had  ui-  comment 
on  the  reports  at  this  time  i 

Stokes  admitted  he  hnd  requested  Ohio 
National  Guard  authorities  hist  night  that 
looters  not  be  shot,  but  he  .=aid  this  matter 
was  the  "responsibility  of  the  commander  of 
the  troops." 

(The  Associated  Press  quoted  the  mayor 
as  saying  last  night's  violence  was  the  work  of 
a  "small  and  determined  group.") 
two-mile  area 
Looting,  firebomblng  and  att.icks  on 
civilians  ranged  over  a  two-mile  area  from 
the  east  side  to  the  city  limits.  It  was  the 
nation's  worst  racial  disorder  since  the  de- 
structive Washington  rioting  which  followed 
the  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  in  April. 

An  assault  force  of  2.600  National  Guards- 
men using  armored  personnel  carriers  and 
trucks  borrowed  from  Brink's.  Inc  .  moved 
into  the  battle  area  at  sunrise  with  orders  to 
"shoot  to  kill  snipers." 

At  mldmornlng,  officials  described  the  East 
Side  as  "quiet."  A  newsman.  ho'Aever,  re- 
ported sporadic  sniping  and  arson. 

The  10  persons  killed  tay  gunfire  included 
threo  white  police  officers,  three  Negro 
snipers  and  four  Negroes  apparently  caught 
in  crossfire.  Eighteen  other  persons.  10  of 
them  policemen,  were  wounded.  Two  of  the 
wounded  officers  were  in  critical  condition. 

Police  made  53  arrests,  most  of  them  for 
looting. 

"I  believe  this  is  a  conspiracy  by  black 
militant  groups  to  cause  disturbances  not 
only  in  Ohio  but  all  across  the  United  States 
to  prove  they  are  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  that  they  can  do  anything  they  want 
at  any  time,"  said  State  Adj.  Gen.  S.  T  Del 
Corso.  commander  of  the  Ohio  National 
Guard. 

"Intelligence  reports  from  the  military  and 
FBI  Indicated  In  advance  that  trouble  would 
start  sometime  today.  .  .  .  This  trouble  is 
across  the  nation.  I  think  it  is  a  plot  to  .=^pread 
destruction,  disrupt  the  government  ;-nd 
show  their  strength.  That  is,  the  black  mili- 
tants and  black  power  groups." 

John  McElroy,  administrative  assistant  to 
the  governor,  said  the  Cleveland  police  de- 
partment knew  a  militant  group  had  brought 
a  large  supply  of  automatic  ammunition,  the 
kind  used  In  M16  rifles  in  Vietnam.  He  said 
the  governor's  office  had  received  informa- 
tion "something  was  going  to  blow  today." 
He  said  the  sniping  may  have  started  a  day 
early  to  prevent  "a  leak  in  the  black  power 
organization." 
Apartments,  stores  and  cars  were  set  afire. 
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For  two  miles  along  both  sides  of  Superior 
Avenue,  a  major  thoroughfare,  firemen 
braved  sniper  fire  to  batUe  blazes  Ignited  by 
Molotov  Cocktails. 

The  flames  ranged  from  East  105th  Street, 
in  the  area  where  the  snipers  were  holed  up. 
to  the  city  limits  two  miles  away. 

Tlie  shooting  lasted  more  than  five  hours 
la^t  night  and  early  today.  It  subsided  during 
a  driving  rainstorm,  then  erupted  aE;ain  at 
an  intersection  in  the  heart  of  a  five-b:ock 
urei  where  the  disturbances  first  broke  out. 
Fred  "Ahmed"  Evans,  a  Black  Natlonali^^t 
leader  arrested  by  three  policemen  befor" 
dawn,  told  officers  he  and  17  others  instlgate<l 
the  sh'X)ting. 

"If  my  carbine  hadn't  Jammed  I  would 
have  killed  you  three,"  jKilice  quoted  him  as 
.raying.  "I  liad  you  in  my  sights  when  my 
rifle  Jammed." 

Patrolman  Davia  Hicks  said  Evans  Iwastcd 
th;U  he  and  17  other  men  i>egan  firing  at 
officers  because  "you  police  have  bothered 
us  too  lona." 

When  told  th.it  tliree  .snipers  had  been 
f.Iain.  Evans  said,  "ihey  died  for  a  worthy 
cause."   according   to   Hicks. 

Gov  James  A,  Rhodes  mobilized  the  state's 
15.:.iOO  National  Guardsmen  and  sent  4.000  of 
them  to  Cleveland.  Stokes  first  requested  the 
trf'ops  be  kept  from  the  area  of  \lolence  to 
give  the  Negroes  a  chance  "to  see  if  they  can 
control  their  community."  Moments  Liter, 
he  relented  and  2. COO  troops  tfKik  to  '.he 
ttreets. 

Cleveland,  the  nation's  eighth  largest  city, 
experienced  a  major  riot  in  1966.  Tlie  elect  ion 
of  stokes  list  vear  had  clven  rise  to  hojies 
the  iity  would  be  spared  racial  disturbances 
during  his  tenure. 

Police  faid  the  disturb.inceK  first  boiran 
about  b:30  o'clock  hvst  night  with  a  surge  cif 
g\infire  at  the  Intersection  of  Lakeview  and 
Arljondale  .^venues. 

Witnesses  said  a  group  of  five  Neerof-s 
Lirmed  with  carbines  and  automatic  rifles 
poured  bullets  into  a  iwlice  cruiser  and  a 
tow  truck  that  pulled  up  to  the  Intersection 
to  i)ick  up  an  abandoned  car. 

V/ithln  30  minutes,  the  violence  flared  in  a 
five-block  area  around  the  intersection 
Pclice  were  pinned  down  by  heavy  fire  from 
apartment  houses  rlneins  the  Intersection. 
Witnesses  .said  one  of  the  five  gunmen,  who 
retreated  ir.tfl  an  apartment  unit,  shouted, 
"we'll  shoot  anything  that?  white." 

Moments  later.  t!ie  .sounds  of  eunflre  rolled 
acrr.ss  the  hot.  sultry  night,  and  large  bands 
•  t  Negroes  cathpred  at  varijus  intersection.-;. 
.Stores  were  l;rebombed  and  looted. 

Police  deployed  their  men.  who  were  fired 
at  its  they  crouched  behind  cars  and  utility 
poles.  Gunfire  was  so  heavy  at  times  police 
could  not  go  to  the  aid  of  wounded  comrades. 
A  UPI  reporter  was  trapped  for  two  hours 
bv  crossfire  between  police  and  snipers  in  an 
apartment  building  a  few  blocks  away.  He 
said  a  young  man  in  his  20s  w;is  lying  on  the 
street  twitching  as  bullets  whizzed  over  him. 
"A  young  girl  darted  out  and  scurried  over 
to  the  man  and  managed  to  drag  him  to 
.safetv."  the  reporter  said. 

Gov  Rhodes  was  told  of  the  trouble  while 
listening  to  President  Johnson  addre^^s  the 
annual  "National  Governors'  Conference  in 
Cincinnati.  He  immediately  went  to  the  st.-ite 
capital  where  he  remained  through  the  night 
m  constant  contact  with  Stokes  and  i.'thcr 
officials. 

Stokes  "w-as  under  heavy  police  guard  when 
he  addressed  a  news  conference  at  the  jicak 
of  the  disturbance  last  night 

"I  don't  intend  to  perm.it  this  kind  of  law- 
lessness and  violence  to  go  unchecked  in  this 
community."  he  said  "If  we  are  going  to 
bring  this'  terrible  night  to  an  end.  it  will 
depend  on  the  kind  of  cooperation  we  get 
irom  the  citizens  " 

Police  reported  several  cises  of  large  gangs 
of  Negroes  stopping  cars  and  beating  the 
drivers  In  one  case,  in  which  a  young  man 
in  his  20s  was  being  beaten  in  the  street,  at 
least    15    policemen    with    drawn    revolvers 
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piungrd    intr>    >he    crowd    and    re5cii«l    the 

y  >uth 

I  From    the    Washington    iDC  i    Dally    News, 

July  24.  19681 

Clt  %»tvsMEN   Dispatched  to  Scene  or  Snipkr 

Battle    Ten  Killed  in  Cleveland 

CtFVELAND.  July  24 -Snipers  with  aulo- 
niatic  weapons  fought  police  thru  the  night 
ar.d  early  today,  turning  a  major  section  "f 
the  city's  predominantly  Netjro  East  Side  Into 
a  battleground  m  what  w:is  described  as  a 
nationwide  Black  Power  plot 

A  force  of  2600  NaUonal  Guardsmen  uslnR 
armored  personnel  carriers  and  borrowed 
trucks  from  Brink  s  Inc  moved  into  the  area 
at  sunrise  with  orders  to  shoot  to  kill 
snipers.  ■ 

Ten  persons  were  killed  by  gunfire  Includ- 
ing '.hree  police  olBcers.  three  snipers  and 
ffiur  Negroes  apparently  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire 

Eighteen  other  persons.  10  of  them  police- 
men were  wounded  Two  of  the  wounded  offi- 
cers .ire  :n  critical  condition 

P  'lice  made  53  arrests 

Flrejjomblng  lixitmg  and  assaults  on  civil- 
ians were  widespread 

It  w.ws  -he  nation's  worst  racial  disorder 
s:nce  the  destructive  Washington  rioting 
which  fcllowed  the  assassination  of  Dr 
Marnn  Lu'her  King  Jr  m  .April 

MANV  FIRES 

.Apartment*,  stores  and  cars  were  set  afire 
F'.r  twu  miles  along  both  sides  of  Superior 
A.entie  a  major  thorofare.  firemen  braved 
sniper  rlre  to  battle  blazes  ignited  bv  molotov 
Cocktails 

The  flames  ranged  from  East  lOSth  Street, 
in  the  area  where  the  snipers  were  holed  up 
to  the  city  limits  two  miles  away 

The  shooting  lasted  more  than  five  hours 
last  night  and  early  today  It  subsided  dur 
ing  a  driving  rainstorm,  then  erupted  again 
at  an  intersection  in  the  heart  of  a  five-block 
.irea  where  the  disturbances  first  broke  out 

Mayor  Carl  B  Stokes,  'he  first  Negro  ever 
elected  head  of  a  major  .American  city  be- 
lieved the  violence  may  have  been  planned 
There  it  a  definable  group  involved.  '  he 
said  We  ve  been  rtmning  it  down  since  yes- 
terday alternoon  We  were  trying  to  ascertain 
Just  what  the  fragmenu  of  information 
were  ' 

Police  said  the  snip>ers  were  using  auto- 
matic carbines,  at  least  me  machinegun  Ml 
riMes  and  shotguns 

RELENTS 

Gov  James  A  Rhodes  mobilized  the  state's 
15  200  national  guardsmen  .ind  sent  4.000  of 
them  to  Cleveland  Mr  Stokes  first  requested 
the  tr<Jops  be  kept  from  the  area  of  violence 
to  give  the  Negrr>es  a  chance  to  see  if  they 
can  control  their  community  '  Moments  later 
he  relented  and  2.000  troops  took  to  the 
streets 

I  Mr  Stokes  earlier  had  phoned  Gov. 
Rhodes,  who  waa  in  Cincinnati  at  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Conference  The  Governor 
then  rushed  out  of  the  ballriMim  during  a 
speech  by  President  Johnson 

Fred  Ahmed  '  Evans,  a  Black  Nationalist 
leader  .irrested  by  three  policemen  before 
dawn  told  officers  he  and  17  others  instigated 
the  shooting 

If  my  carbine  liadn  t  jammed  I  would 
have  killed  you  three,  police  quoted  him  as 
saving.  'I  had  you  in  my  sights  when  my 
rifle  J.i mined   ' 

BciASTS 

Patrolman  D»Md  Hicks  said  E. ans  boasted 
that  he  and  17  other  men  began  hring  at 
officers  because  you  [>ollce  have  bothered  us 
ttio  long  '  When  told  that  three  snipers  had 
teen  slain.  Mr  Evans  said,  they  died  for  a 
Ui  rthy  cause,'  according  to  Mr    Hicks 

We  asked  him  where  his  weapon  was.  said 
Sgt  Ronald  Heln/.  he  pointed  to  busses  In 
front  of  a  house  We  found  a  loaded  carbine 
file  boxes  of  ammunition  and  a  flrst-aid  kit." 
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■  I  believe  thl.^  Is  a  conspiracy  by  black 
militant  groups  tJi  cause  disturbances  not 
only  in  Ohio  hut  all  acnwis  the  I'  S  to  prove 
they  are  a  p<iwfr  to  t>e  reckoned  with  and 
that  they  can  do  am  thing  they  want  at  any 
•;riir  said  State  Ad]  (icu  S  1"  Del  C'r--. 
conuiiaiider  "f    tl-.c   Oliio   Naturial   Guard 


JhIu   J!),    l!)f!S 


AL.^SK.^S    NArUiNAl.    PAHK    AND 
MONUMKNI'S 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

.  r   \\  ASK* 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Mi'iidav    July  29     1968 

Ml-  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker  the  age 
a:  winch  we  live  i.,  a  very  fa.st  fnovuit; 
one  indeed  Tlie  wondeis  of  science  have 
bi-ought  to  mankind  the  means  for 
speedily  accomplishini;  thase  ta.sks 
which  must  be  done,  .so  tliat  our  lel.'iure 
time  is  substantially  increased  Through 
television,  radio,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph, we  have  been  brought  closer  to- 
gether Our  means  of  tr;uisportation  in 
the  Nation  is  .so  ad\anced  that  we  can 
board  a  plane  in  the  inoniing  in  Wash- 
Inyton.  DC.  cat  breakfast  while  travel- 
ing, and  airue  m  AnchurnKe.  Alaska,  in 
time  for  a  late  lunch 

But  this  speed  has  also  biou^rht  us 
much  tension  and  pressure  City  life — 
and  most  of  us  are  urban  dwellers — is 
one  of  noise  and  commotion  Many  of 
us  -spend  most  of  our  time  indoors  Dur- 
ing the  day.  mo.st  Ajiiericans  aie  work- 
ing inside — m  oifice  building.-;  factories, 
shops,  schools,  hospitals,  or  retail  stores 
In  rhe  evening  many  of  our  nti/ens  find 
that  their  recreation  keeps  tliem  indoors 
as  well — whether  at  liume  watching  tele- 
vision or  cnioyiim'  a  plav  or  a  concert 
in  a  public  auditorium  If  \^e  are  not  in- 
doors, we  are  still  inside  the  citv — watch- 
ing a  baseball  L:ame  in  a  local  ballpark, 
swimming  in  a  nearby  pool,  or  playing 
tennis  at  a  city  recreation  ground. 

But  once  in  a  while  we  need  to  'get 
far  away  from  it  all' — far  away — 
■where  there  is  no  noise  or  tension,  where 
we  can  relax,  think,  and  liTJly  recreate 
ourselves 

Though  our  population  centers  are 
larpe.  there  are  .still  many  places  in  this 
land  where  a  person  can  really  k'Ct  back 
to  nature.  '  places  where  he  can  enjoy 
the  wonders  and  beauty  of  the  i;reat  out- 
doors— the  mountains,  deserts,  lakes. 
forests,  and  wildlife  of  our  country. 

It  is  possible  to  llnd  solitude  on  the 
lemoieiiess  of  Roosevelt  Island  right  here 
in  the  District  on  a  Sunday  morning,  for 
wilderness  is  in  fact  a  stale  of  mmd  which 
IS  conditioned  by  ont'  s  present  .surround- 
ing coupled  with  past  experience  How- 
ever. Mr  Speaker,  come  to  Alaska  for  a 
real  experience  m  the  great  outdoors,  for 
in  our  State  tlie  'Ailderness  is  not  just  a 
state  of  mind.  The  exhilaration  of  the 
tiuly  spacious  is  a  reality. 

Throughout  this  country  there  are 
several  national  parks,  forests,  monu- 
mfcnt.s,  and  recreation  areas.  My  own 
State  of  Alaska  has  a  number  of  them 

Recently,  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor carried  a  full-page  article  describing 
.Maska  s  places  of  beauty  The  awe.some 
majesty  of  Mount  McKlnley— the  highest 


point  in  N:)rth  .America — brings  a  sen.-e 
of  reverence  to  the  beholder  It  is  no 
wonder  tliat  our  Congress  made  it  into 
a  national  park  Two  other  areas  in 
.Alaska.  Olacier  Bay  and  Katmai.  have 
been  declaied  as  national  monuments 
Glacier  Bay  in  soutlieastern  Alaska  is  the 
site  of  huge  glaciers  which  run  to  the 
sea.  Katmai  National  Monument,  at  the 
ba.se  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  is  best 
known  for  its  active  volcanoes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  .summoi 
and  many  .Americans  will  be  taking  vaca- 
tions. It  IS  with  much  enthusiasm  thai 
I  mvite  my  fellow  countrymen  to  visit 
.America's  last  frontier  and  see  these 
places  of  beauty  and  others  for  them- 
selves .Alaska  i.s  a  i)lace  of  incompara- 
ble beauty  and  majesty  and  natural 
splendor 

.Mr  S[>eaker.  under  unanimous  con- 
.sent  I  include  the  text  of  the  Chrl.stian 
Science  Monitor  article  describing  Alas- 
ka's national  park  and  national  monu- 
ments in  tlie  Record: 

l.EARN  AS  Yur  Roam     Aiaskan  Parkianps     A 

WutiLRNtss  OF  Many    .Moods 

1  By  Nell  J    Reld.  .National  Park  Service,  US 

Department   of   the    Interior  i 

To  the  Indians  of  the  Ku.skokwlm,  the 
mount-iin  w;is  known  !is  '  Denah  "  i  the  High 
One)  Rising  2C.320  feet.  It  towers  well  over 
three  miles  above  the  surrounding  lowhuuls 
of  Mt  McKlnley  National  Park  Not  onlv  is 
.Mt  McKlnley  the  highest  point  on  the  North 
American  continent  but  It  presents  one  of 
the  largest  single  mountain  ma-sses  in  the 
world 

One  can  readily  understand  the  feelings 
(■f  reverence  and  resf)ect  that  flie  Indians  of 
the  region  held  for  the  mountain,  for  its 
great  height  and  gleaming  white  beauty  in- 
still within  us  today  those  same  feelings  of 
awe  A  mountain  of  massive  strength,  of 
isolated  splendor  and  loneliness  Mt  McKln- 
ley is  the  physical  symbol  of  a  great  wilder- 
ness 

It  Is  a  wilderness  of  contrasts  of  Jagged 
snow-capped  mountains  and  broad,  verdant 
VHlleys;  of  sluggish  valley  glaciers  .ind  .--wift 
silt-laden  mountain  streams;  of  deep  spruce 
forests  and  expansive  tundras;  of  long  pleu.s- 
ant  summer  days,  and  violent,  sub-zero 
winter  storms;  of  ley  barren  rook  deserts,  .ind 
bountiful  life.  A  vklldcrness  of  many  moods 
ever  changing  and  yet  a  wilderness  that  has 
remained  essentially  unchanged  ."ilncc  the 
lime  of  the  Indian 

To  most  of  us.  a  visit  to  Mt  McKlnley  Na- 
tional Park  Is  an  entirely  new  oncc-in-a-life- 
time  experience — an  iidventurc  into  sub- 
arctic North  America.  We  come  with  our 
preconceived  notions  of  what  the  park  should 
look  like,  but  most  of  us  are  tot-ally  unpre- 
pared for  that  first  Impression  It  is  an  im- 
pression of  vastness — of  great  distances  th.it 
stretch  in  every  direction  to  tar  horizons 

It  Is  also  an  impression  of  endless  daylight 
Dawn  breaks  early  on  the  Alaskan  tundra  In- 
deed, during  m:d-June.  sunset  .ind  sunrise 
are  simultaneous  events  Our  time-tested 
concept  of  '  day  '  and  "night"  does  not  apply 
here 

The  best  time  for  visiting  Mt  McKlnley 
Park  Is  from  June  through  .August  Not  -ill 
park  roads  are  open  before  June  .And  by  La- 
bor Day  the  first  snows  of  winter  fall;  then 
most  tourists  leave  rather  th.in  risk  being 
trapp-Hl  in  a  blizzard 

Nature  has  difficulty  hiding  her  secret.^ 
from  visitors  at  Ml  McKlnley  The  long  days 
and  open  country  provide  opportunities  lor 
seeing  wildlife  activities  that  further  south 
take  place  under  the  cover  ol  darkness  After- 
supper  walks  conducted  by  naturalists  inav 
tenmnate  .it  a  beaver  pond  where  you  mav 
watch  and  photograph  a  beaver  family  in- 
dustriously repairing  its  dam,  i.r  cutting  wi'.- 
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low  and  cottonwood  for  Its  winter  food 
cache  Or  you  may  take  the  early  morning  bus 
tour  from  the  McKlnley  Park  Hotel  to  the 
Elelson  Visitor  Center. 

Park  visitors  are  active  24  hours  a  day  In 
McKlnley.  and  the  park  road  is  In  almost 
continuous  use  The  major  attraction  is,  of 
course.  Mt.  McKlnley  Itself  Unlike  most 
mountains,  the  great  height  of  McKlnley  al- 
lows It  to  make  Its  own  weather.  Updrafts 
of  warm  air  usually  contain  sufficient  niols- 
lure  to  form  clouds,  and  even  to  drop  heavy 
nuws  almost  every  day  during  the  summer. 
No  respecter  of  timetables  and  itineraries 
Mt  McKlnley  often  hides  behind  clouds  of 
its  own  making.  This  playful  behavior  Is  the 
main  reason  why  the  tour  bus  leaves  the 
hotel  at  4  a  m. 

Another  reason  to  be  out  in  the  park  at 
such  an  early  hour  is  that  this  is  the  period 
of  activity  for  the  largest  variety  of  wUd- 
nfe.  It  is  not  unusual  for  bus-tour  passen- 
gers to  see  several  dozen  moose,  large  bands 
of  Dallsheep.  four  or  five  grizzly  bears,  and 
perhaps  up  to  a  thousand  caribou.  Wolverines 
and  wolves  are  rarer,  but  are  seen  on  occa- 
sion. 

Alaska  contains  two  other  large  units  of 
the  national  park  system-  Glacier  Bay  Na- 
tional Monument  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  Katmai  National  Monument  at  the  base 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  Both  of  these  na- 
tional monuments  are  mountainous.  As  its 
name  suggests  Olacier  Bay  is  the  home 
of  huge  glaciers  that  terminate  in  the  sea. 
Visitors  are  generally  content  to  visit  Gla- 
cier Bay  hy  ship,  as  the  large  fields  of  lee 
m.ike  t'ross-counlry  travel  extremely  dlfH- 
iult  It  IS  possible  however,  to  see  many 
^-pecles  o.f  wildlife  while  cruising  In  the 
lliacler  Bay  fiords. 

The  Glacier  Bay  glaciers  are  not  left  over 
from  the  Great  Ice  .Age.  but  are  dynamic 
recorders  of  today's  climate.  Not  only  do 
the  glaciers  accurately  measure  snowfall, 
they  measure  evaporation,  solar  radiation, 
.ind  the  melling  capacities  of  warm  winds 
.aid  rain  Ciencrally  we  think  of  ice  as  being 
bri'tle  But  the  tremendous  weight  of  ice 
>  luses  It  to  become  plastic  and  flow  under 
•he  influence  of  gravity.  The  glaciers  terml- 
uate  as  ice  cliffs  in  Glacier  Bay.  Blocks 
weighing  hundreds  of  tons  break  away  in  a 
deafening  roar  and  fall  Into  the  water. 
IJoats  are  well  advised  to  stay  a  good  dis- 
tance back  from  tht  ice  fronts. 

A  series  of  events  kno'wn  as  the  "little 
ice  age"  that  occurred  200  to  300  years  ago 
.ire  recorded  more  completely  in  Glacier 
Bay  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  In 
•he  late  1700's  Glacier  Bay  was  completely 
tiUefl  with  Ice  Since  then  the  ice  has  stead- 
i.y  retreated  over  60  miles  to  the  faces  of 
tirand  Pacific  and  Johns  Hopkins  Glaciers. 
Beautiful  U-shaped  valleys,  and  new  fiords 
have  been  uncovered  by  the  retreating  lee. 
.  The  waters  in  places  are  over  a  thousand 
•eet  deep,  and  on  clear  still  days  the  sur- 
:ace  reflects,  between  large  Icebergs,  th« 
images  of  many  towering  mountain  peaks 
including  Mt.  Fairweather,  15,320  feet  high. 
New  forests  are  reclaiming  the  land  ex- 
posed by  the  retreating  Ice.  In  a  sense  this 
;s  a  new  landscape,  yet  ageless.  A  succes- 
.Mon  of  14  fosslle  forests  dating  back  to  7,000 
vears  ago  indicates  that  the  glaciers  of 
Cilacler  Bay  have  fluctuated  many  times 
before  our  visit, 

Katmai  Nauonal  Monument,  at  the  base 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  also  has  glaciers. 
Hut  It  is  best  known  for  Its  active  volcanoes 
;.nd  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes. 
The  valley  Is  relaUvely  quiet  today.  But 
-till  we  need  little  Imagination  while  look- 
ing out  over  this  sea  of  pumice  to  picture 
;  he  .scene  as  it  must  have  been  on  that  day 
m  1912  when  several  cubic  miles  of  incan- 
lescent  sand  roared  down  the  valley  cover- 
.iig  trees,  streams,  and  even  glaciers.  There 
are  a  number  of  active  volcanoes  In  Katmai 
.md  the  fresh  lava  flows  appear  to  compete 
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with  the  glaciers  for  space  on  the  mountain 
slopes. 

Katmai  is  also  known  for  Its  large  fresh 
water  lakes  Indeed,  your  visit  to  the  monu- 
ment will  be  water  oriented  Arrival  Is  by 
float  plane  from  King  Salmon,  and  mcxst  ol 
your  trip  in  the  area  will  be  by  boat  on  the 
lake  and  river  system  Tills  is  the  home  of 
the  Alaska  brown  bear  largest  of  the  griz- 
zlies. 

Most  of  the  trails  m  the  montiniem  were 
constructed  by  the  brown  bear,  and  have 
unique  designs.  In  open  country  the  trails 
look  much  like  miniature  prairie  roads- 
two  parallel  tracks  leading  to  the  best  fish- 
ing spots 

No  highways  penetrate  the  wilderness 
surrounding  this  l.irpest  unit  of  the  national 
park  system.  As  a  result  \  Isltatum  is  small. 
The  monument  tioes  have  two  excellent 
camps,  boats,  and  even  a  tour  bus  on  a 
primitive  road  Jrom  Brfxiks  River  to  the 
Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  At  the 
falls  along  the  Brooks  Hiver  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  early  Aleut  village  These  people 
knew  Alaska,  and  gave  it  a  proper  name — 
"Al-av-eshka"— ithe  Big  Country). 

The  following  publications  will  give  you 
more  information  on  these  are.is:  they  may 
be  obtained  from  Mt  McKlnley  Natural  His- 
tory Association,  McKlnley  Park.  Alaska 
99755.  ,    ^ 

Birds  of  McKlnley.  Alaska,  by  Adolph 
Murie.  $163. 

Mammals  of  Mt  McKlnley.  Alaska,  by 
Adolph  Murie,  75  cents. 

The  Wilderness  of  Denall.  by  Charles 
Sheldon.    Charles    Srnbner's   Sons     $6  73. 

Folder    on    Mt     McKlnley    National    Park 
(free) . 
Folder  of  Glacier  Bay  National  Monument 

(free) . 
Folder     of     Katmai     N.itional     Monument 

(free) . 

The  following  book  can  be  obtained  from 
the  University  of  Calilornla  Press.  Berkeley. 
Calif.: 

Landscapes  of  Alaska,  by  Howel  Williams 

$5. 
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Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
know  that  some  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  sub- 
ject of  law  enforcement  have  come  under 
criticism  in  recent  months.  Last  week 
there  was  held  in  my  home  city  of  Phila- 
delphia a  convention  of  the  Police  Chiefs 
of  Pennsylvania,  an  organization  of  great 
respect  and  dignity.  Practically  all  the 
speakers  at  the  convention  indicated 
their  disappointment  in  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  they  felt  impeded 
the  police  in  the  faithful  and  efficient 
discharge  of  their  duties  in  protecting 
the  people  against  criminal  elements. 
Among  those  speakers  was  Justice  Mi- 
chael A.  Musmanno  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  that  his 
speech  which  received  considerable  at- 
tention in  the  newspapers,  should  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Congressional 
Record  because  it  is  a  speech  of  sub- 
stance. Justice  Musmanno  said  that  he 
spoke  with  reluctance  in  criticizing  de- 
cisions of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  but 
he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  as 
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he  did.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Jus- 
tice Musmanno's  .sincerity,  and  certainly 
none  about  hi.s  competence  in  this  field. 
He  ha,s  been  on  the  bench  of  our  hiuhest 
court  for  15  years,  prior  to  that  he  was 
a  trial  .ludpe  for  20  years,  and  he  served 
on  the  hifjhest  court  in  the  world  at 
the  time,  the  International  War  Crimes 
Tribunal  in  Nuremberg.  In  addition,  he 
served  in  the  Pcnn.'^ylvania  Legislature 
of  which  I  was  a  member,  is  an  author 
of  16  books,  and  holds  the  rank  of  rear 
admiral  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Re.serve.  re- 
tired. Thu.s.  his  words  are  worthy  of  note 
and  reflection  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
Justice  Mu.smanno's  speech  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  tills  point: 

Spffch  liv  Justice  Michael  A  Musmanno  at 
CHiKf.s  OF  PoMi  E  Convention,  Philadfl- 
iniA,  Pa  .  July  '24,   1968 

Mr  Chairman  and  Chiefs  of  Police  of 
Pennsylvania:  It  Is  with  extreme  reUictance 
that  i  am  compelled  to  make  this  utter- 
ance, but  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  law  :ind  to 
my  fellow-citizen  compels  It,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  most  regretfully.  ih:it 
something  must  be  done  to  curb  the  u re- 
sponsible decisions  connne  tinwn  from  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  decl.'ions 
which  are  crippling  the  police  in  their  duty 
to  prevent  crime,  to  detect  criminals,  and 
to  prosecute  those  who  have  declared  war 
on  society.  No  one  can  read  the  decisions 
which  have  been  handed  down  bv  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  recently  in  the  realm  cf  law 
enforcement  without  anguish  and  pain  that 
such  illogical,  fallacious,  inconirruous.  not 
to  say  unjust,  decisions  could  be  made  by 
intellectuals  charged  with  the  obligation  of  ^ 
upholding  the  Constitution,  impelling  re-' 
spect  for  the  law.  and  ensuring  domestic 
tranquility. 

Let  me  be  specific  Just  a  little  o\cr  a 
month  ago  the  Supreme  Court  invalidated 
the  conviction  of  a  man  i  Wayne  Bumper) 
who  was  proved  guilty  of  one  uf  the  most 
revolting  crimes  in  the  calendar  of  hideotis 
oITenses,  Bumper  held  up  a  young  woman 
and  her  male  escort  with  a  rifle  Threaten- 
ing to  kill  them  if  they  resisted,  he  raped 
The  girl.  Then  he  tied  them  to  Individual 
trees  and  raped  the  girl  again  Then  he  shot 
both  of  them;  fortunately  they  recovered. 
Tlie  [jolice  obtained  a  search  warrant  and 
went  to  the  house  where  the  defendant  lived 
with  his  grandmother.  The  grandmother  s.ld 
;ne  did  not  need  to  see  the  search  warrant 
and  invlt«d  the  police  in  to  .search  the  house. 
They  found  the  rifle  which  had  been  ti.sed 
in  the  shootings.  The  man  was  tried,  he  -Aas 
positivelv  Identified  by  the  victims  of  Ins 
bestial  crimes,  and  the  jury  found  him 
guilty.  Tlie  U.S.  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
verdict  on  the  ground  that  the  police  did 
not  read  the  search  warrant  to  the  grand- 
mother. Now.  I  say  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
a  decision  that  causes  people  to  wonder  if 
The  Supreme  Court,  isn't  straining  at  the 
gnats  of  technicalities  and  swallowing  camels 
of  flagrant  criminalily. 

Then  there  is  the  incredible  .Andrew  Mal- 
lory  decision  where  the  defendant  coii- 
fes.ied  to  raping  a  woman  but,  because  the 
police  delayed  several  hours  in  taking  him 
before  a  magistrate  for  arraignment,  the  Su- 
preme Court  released  him  And  what  hap- 
pened to  Mallory?  He  went  out  and  as- 
saulted another  woman  Still  later  he  was 
convicted  of  burglary.  Had  the  Supreme 
Court  not  released  him  the  first  time,  he 
would  not  have  been  free  to  commit  his 
other  crimes. 

And  then  there  is  the  fantastic  Miranda 
decision,  which  should  be  repudiated  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  soon  as  there  can  be  ob- 
tained five  Justices  who  are  as  concerned 
about  the  rights  of  the  people  as  they  are 
about  those  who  are  involved  in  crime  The 
Miranda  decision  Is  not  an  adjudication,  it 
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Is  an  indictment  of  the  police  of  the  CnlteU 
States  It  accuses  the  police  of  trickery  co- 
ercion and  third  degree  '  methods  and  then 
lays  down  rules  for  the  police  which  are 
strait  Jackets  It  ^ays  that  even  though  the 
suspect  has  been  informed  that  he  does  not 
need  to  apeak  unless  he  wants  to  and  then 
he  does  speak,  he  may  order  the  police  to 
cease  Interrogating  any  time  he  wishes 
Suppose  the  suspect  has  stated  that  he  shot 
s(jmeone.  but  not  fau\lly,  and  then  refuses 
to  be  interr'igated  further  A  regard  tor  hu- 
manity and  elementary  decency  requires 
that  the  police  ask  the  admitted  shofiter 
where  his  victim  lies  bleedlni?  &ven  though 
the  suspect  Is  disinclined  to  speak  further, 
some  entreaty  on  the  part  of  the  police  might 
finally  induce  him  to  give  information  which 
mmht  .Have  the  woimded  man  from  dying 
But  according  t^)  the  Supreme  Court  the 
rights  of  the  accused  go  beyond  the  rights 
of  the  victim 

The  Miranda  rii.'je  was  decided  by  a  5  to 
4  vote  Just!.-e  White,  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  predicted  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened Ever  since  that  decision,  district  at- 
torneys, and  courts  have  been  compelled  to 
release.,  confe.ssed  murderers  and  sav.iije 
n-.a;er,it.^rs  where  the  guilt  was  conclu- 
sive only  because  ■iome<:'ne  did  n^t  play  Chief 
Justice  Warren  3  phonograph  record  of  how 
the  pcUce  .ire  to  act  In  dealing  with  killers 
With  all  respect  f'lr  Chief  Justice  Warrens 
knowledge  I  doubt  he  knows  as  much  ab<iut 
dealing  with  crime  as  do  the  police  Justice 
White  In  his  strong  dissenting  opinion  In 
the  Mlr.in<la  case,  crltlcl/ed  Chief  Justice 
Warren  for  not  examining  "a  single  trans- 
cript of  anv   police  interrogation  " 

The  public  rejoiced  when  the  Supreme 
Court  on  June  10th  upheld  the  right  of  the 
police  to  fri.sk  a  person  suspected  of  carry- 
ing firearms  But  the  dancing  in  the  streets 
was  premature  because  on  that  very  same 
day  the  Court  handed  down  a  decision  re- 
versing the  conviction  of  a  trafficker  in  nar- 
cotics because  the  police  had  searched  him 
and  found  heroin  in  his  pocket,  even  though 
the  suspect  had  made  a  quick  grab  Into  his 
pocket  as  i  to  get  a  gun  If  the  suspect  had 
actually  had  a  revolver,  that  would  have 
been  the  end  of  the  policeman,  but.  accord- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  policeman 
w;i3  not  Justified  m  searching  him 

Only  two  weeks  ago.  a  brave,  young  police 
officer.  Ross  P  Brackett.  was  killed  here  In 
Philadelphia  by  a  narcotics  suspect  I  don't 
know  whether  Officer  Brackett  had  read  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Supeme  Court  has 
ao  condemaed  police  because  of  their  vigorous 
action  against  criminals  that  some  officers 
have  become  self-conscious  and  thus  fail 
to  take  the  aggressive  precaution  which 
otherwise  they  might  have  routinely  em- 
ployed. Let  •^s  hope  that  because  of  these 
decisions,  the  lives  of  officers  and  the  public 
are  not  being  increasingly  endangered. 

Whether  this  was  true  in  the  Brackett 
tragedy  we  ol  course  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing but  this  sorrowfiil  event  certainly  dem- 
onstrates the  imperative  need  for  luilock- 
ing  some  of  the  legal  fetters  the  Court  has 
placed  on  police  m  protecting  their  own 
lives,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  people  m 
the   communities   they  serve. 

The  supreme  Court,  as  presently  constitut- 
ed, has  not  only  impeded  the  police  In  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  but  some 
of  Its  decisions  have  interferred  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States  in  its  never- 
enaiiig  battle  against  spies  and  subversives 
representing  our  mortal  enemy.  Communist 
Russia  On  December  11,  1967,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  a  member  of  a  Communlst- 
actiun  group.  Eugene  Robel,  could  not  be 
prosecuted  for  working  m  a  war  defense  In- 
dustry even  though  an  Act  of  Congress  spe- 
cifically prohibits  such  employment  under 
penalty  of  a  prison  .sentence.  In  that  case 
Chief  Justice  Warren  held  that  Bobel  might 
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not  have  agreed  with  the  Ci>mmunlBt  con- 
spiracy 'if  which  he  was  willingly  a  member 
That  IS  like  saying  that  a  wolf  devouring 
the  flesh  of  a  sheep  dragged  to  ita  lair,  by 
his  fellow-wolves  might  not  have  approved 
of  the  method  by  which  his  brrnher-wolves 
got  his  dinner  for  him  Then,  seeking  an- 
other reason  to  support  his  decl.slon.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  said  Bobel  might  not  have 
known  of  the  criminal  objectives  of  the 
Communist  P.irty  That  would  be  to  say  that 
either  Robel  was  a  moron  or  that  our  whole 
educatloniil  system  has  broken  down,  be- 
cause nothing  Is  better  known  than  the  in- 
tent of  the  Communists  to  overthrow  our 
^t)vernmeiU  by  force  and  violence  According 
to  Chief  Justice  Warren's  rea.sonlng  In  this 
caiie.  the  member  .)r  a  Communlst-actlon 
group  cannot  be  kept  off  an  American  wiir- 
»hlp  unless  he  openly  brandishes  tlie  .lUger 
with  which  he  intends  to  sink  the  ship 

.\nd  then,  there  was  the  Keylshlan  case. 
where  Justice  Brennan  said  that  a  college 
professor  may  nut  be  dlsmi.ssed  for  teach- 
ing and  advcjoatlng  In  college  or  anywhere 
the  overthrow  of  our  government  by  force 
and  violence  .According  to  this  reasoning. 
Benedict  .\rnold  could  not  t>e  dismissed  from 
teaching  at  West  Point. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  are  taking  undue  liberties  with 
the  Constltvitlon  Justice  Brennan,  who  wrote 
the  Majority  Opinion  In  the  Keylshlan  case 
.spoke  of  academic  freedom  as  a  constitu- 
tional right  The  Constitution  does  not  men- 
tion academic  freedom  Anyhow,  what  Jus- 
tice Brennan  advocated  was  not  academic 
freedom  but  academic  anarchyl  Chief  Justice 
Warren  in  the  Robel  case  kept  insisting  that 
Robel  was  entitled  to  associate  with  Com- 
munist conspirators  because  he  Is  guaranteed 
the  right  of  association  by  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  The  First  Amend- 
ment does  not  mention  the  right  of  associa- 
tion. Nor  does  any  other  Amendment. 

Not  only  is  the  Supreme  Court  taking  lib- 
erties with  the  Constitution  In  its  Interprc- 
tiition  of  that  document,  but  It  Is  also  setting 
Itself  up  as  a  body  that  is  not  by  the  remotest 
interpretation  even  mentioned  by  the  Con- 
stitution The  Supreme  Court  Is  acting  as  a 
super-Senate  It  is  now  unabashedly  making 
law  On  June  3rd  of  this  year,  the  Court  in 
the  Wltherspoon  case  practically  wiped  out 
capital  punishment  without  the  sllghest  au- 
thority to  do  so  I.  myself,  oppose  the  death 
penalty  but  If  it  is  to  be  eliminated,  this 
must  be  done  by  Congress  and  the  State  Leg- 
islatures. In  that  case,  the  defendant  was 
being  pursued  by  the  police  He  concealed 
himself  m  a  trailer  truck  and  then  when  a 
p<.illceman  arrived,  he  premedltaiedly  and 
cold-bli->odedly  murdered  him.  He  was  con- 
victed and  ientenced  to  death.  The  Supreme 
Court  reversed  the  conviction  on  the  thesis 
that  persons  who  opposed  capital  punish- 
ment were  excluded  from  the  jury.  Justice 
Stewart  who  wrote  the  Majority  Opinion  said 
that  the  State  had  entrusted  "the  deter- 
mination of  whether  a  man  should  live  or 
die  to  a  tribunal  organized  to  return  a  verdict 
of  death  ' 

Now  this  was  written  by  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  it  Is  stuff  and  nonsense 
Just  the  same  The  jury  was  not  organized  to 
return  a  verdict  of  death.  It  could  have 
brought  m  a  verdict  of  murder  with  life  im- 
prisonment, second  degree  murder,  man- 
slaughter, or  It  could  have  acquitted  out- 
rlghtly  What  the  Majontv  did  in  this  case 
was  to  walk  across  the  Capitol  grounds  and 
take  seau  In  the  capitol  to  sit  as  a  super- 
legislature.  This  was  an  invasion  of  the  leg- 
islative department  of  government,  which. 
In  Itself.  Is  uncon^titulloiml. 

I  have  been  hoping  for  the  last  ten  years 
that  the  Supreme  Court  would  begin  will- 
ingly to  withdraw  from  the  legislative  field 
which  It  has  invaded  Even  Justice  Frank- 
furter often  adjured  his  colleagues  to  exer- 
cis«  Judicial  restraint,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say 
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that,  instead  of  retreating  from  the  No- 
Man  s-ljkiid  of  unconstitutional  powers,  the 
Supreme  Court  appears  to  be  determined  to 
plunge  further  Into  a  domain  it  was  iieM  r 
intended  it  should  even  \lsit. 

Some  of  the  individual  Justices  have  taken 
It  u[Kin  themselves  to  prix:lalm  .Aristotelian 
wisdom.  Cassandra  prophesy,  .ind  Draconian 
edlrts.  which  are  In  no  way  involved  in  the 
case  belore  It  The  Supreme  Court  Is  using 
an  acetylene  torch  i>f  arbitrary  power  to  melt 
away  the  boundaries  of  the  sovereign  Statfs 
When  I  .speak  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  am 
speaking  naturally  of  the  majority  of  the 
justices  participating  in  a  given  decision  I 
might  say  tint  the  dissenting  Jutsices  in  the 
ca-ses  I  have  referred  to  have  been  lar  more 
dev.istating  in  their  criticism  of  their  col- 
le-aguee   views  than  I 

I  conclude  that  something  must  be  done 
to  curb  the  self-assumed  arbitrary  power  </l 
the  Supreme  Court  which  in  some  of  its  ex- 
treme cases  is  crlpiiling  the  police,  releiihlng 
dangerous  crimlaaLs  to  prey  u[x:in  the  public, 
and  introducing  confu.sion  into  the  body  of 
the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Court  will  apply 
Its  own  curb,  but  if  It  does  not  then  it  will 
lie  well  to  remind  the  Court  that  it  Is  subject 
to  the  authority  of  Congress  be<au.se  the 
supreme  Judicial  power  of  the  United  Statis 
Is  not  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  but  in 
one  supreme  court  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish  "  Also  that  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  such  appellate  jurisdiction  "under 
such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 
And  that  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  not 
what  the  Supreme  Court  says,  but  the  C'ou- 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States,  "and  the  Laws 
of  the  United  States  which  shall  l>e  made  in 
Pursurance  thereof,  and  all  Treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Stales." 
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WHAT  S  RIGHT  WITH  .AMERICA 

HON.  RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

or     MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m.v  remark.s  m  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 

What's  Right  WrrH  .\meric.\ 

INTRODUCTION 

Many  books  have  been  written  telling  us 
what  Is  wrong  with  .\merica.  but  few  have 
told  what  is  right  The  United  States  lias 
Ijeen  caJled  a  land  of  pyramid  climbers,  pri- 
vacy Invaders.  w:iste  makers,  status  seekers, 
a  nation  of  sheep  and  so  forth  In  the  news- 
papers we  rend  that  our  universities  .u-e  full 
of  student  discontent  and  faculty  misdi- 
rection. We  also  hear  and  read  ;ibout  dis- 
crimination .^ga^nst  various  sfements  of  our 
populaUon  ajid  about  the  misery  of  large 
groups  WTthin  the  nation  No  doubt  much 
of  this  is  true,  yet  put  together,  all  these 
criticisms  do  not  give  a  fair  and  balanced  pic- 
ture of  our  country.  After  all.  we  are  now 
200.000.000  people,  and  it  would  indeed  be 
inconceivable  in  so  large  a  number  not  to 
find  some  mean,  some  cruel,  some  dishonest, 
.some  bigoted,  some  callous  ar.d  some  incom- 
petent. Most  of  us.  however,  are  decent  hon- 
orable, compassionate,  and  competent. 

Some  of  the  more  virulent  critics  of  .Amer- 
ica have  called  for  the  complete  destruction 
of  our  society  and  culture,  to  be  followed  by 
a  rebuilding  In  their  chosen  pattern.  There 
are.  however,  examples  of  societies  destroyed 
by  force  and  rebuilt  into  patterns  determined 
by  political  Ideologies,  usually  at  the  cost  c>f 
millions  of  lues  and  the  loss  of  precious 
freedoms.    Everyone    of    those    societies    h.is 


lagged  far  behind  the  United  States  in  every 
important  positive  respect. 

There  are  sound  practical  reasons  for  con. 
slderlng  the  things  that  are  right  in  America. 
Despite  our  iiccompllshments,  there  are  ad- 
mittedly many  areas  in  our  national  life 
which  should  be  improved  at  a  more  rapid 
r.ite  However,  the  best  way  to  speed  progress 
IS  not  through  a  steady  stream  of  criticism, 
condemnation,  blame,  denunciation.  Invec- 
tive and  vituperation  In  raising  children.  In 
m.inaglng  patients,  in  teaching  students  and 
in  working  with  colleagues,  recognition  of 
positive  achievement  and  building  upon 
existing  strengths  and  accomplishments  is 
a  much  more  effective  way  of  bringing  about 
progress    and    improvement 

For  the  pressing  tasks  facing  .America,  we 
have  many  supporting  strengths  These  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to:  a  b.isic  sense 
of  decency,  morality,  and  lair-play;  courage; 
A  high  level  of  literacy,  a  common  language; 
excellent  communications:  high  mobility; 
the  highest  level  of  productivity  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind;  .i  lundiunentally  sound 
economy:  and  a  spirit  of  ingenuity  and 
problem-solving  which  even  our  adversaries 
•  idmlre  Applied  to  mo-st  of  our  major  cur- 
rent problems,  these  national  assets  should 
help  provide  etfectlve.  rapid,  and  humane 
solutions 

Some  of  the  wavs  in  which  our  strengths 
and  abilities  may  be  better  used  to  help  solve 
the  pressing  problems  still  facing  us  are 
presented  In  Agenda  sections  at  the  end  of 
most  chapters  There  is  no  special  pattern 
or  relationship  between  the  items  in  the 
various  agendas:  they  lu-e  Just  a  collection 
of  suggestions  on  how  to  go  about  making 
the  corrections  and  adjustments  needed  to 
improve  America  still  further. 

In  several  chapters,  the  United  States  Is 
compared  to  other  nations,  because  some 
kind  (jf  comparison  is  needed,  not  with  an 
imaginary  Ideal  society  which  never  existed, 
but  with  other  societies  of  real  live  people. 
When  critics  and  adherents  of  hostile 
ideologies  u.se  epithets  like  "rotten"  and 
"horrifying'  to  describe  the  United  States, 
we  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  ask  which 
other  natlorLs  have  done  better. 

Some  of  the  evidence  presented  comes 
from  personal  experiences  and  observations 
which  seem  generally  representative.  Other 
evidence  comes  from  library  and  statistical 
.sources,  not  generally  known,  but  deserving 
the  widest  possible  recognition  and  under- 
standing. My  selection  is  necessarily  arbitrary 
and  limited.  There  is  much,  much  more  good 
m  -America  than  one  person  or  one  book 
could  possibly  cover. 

THE  NEGATIVE  INCOME  TAX  CONCEPT 

.4g'C7Jda 

Although  the  number  of  people  In  true 
poverty  Is  much  less  than  we  have  been  led 
to  believe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
Americans  are  really  poor  and  they  deserve 
all  the  help  we  can  give  them.  A  large  num- 
ber of  government  agencies  at  city,  county, 
state,  and  federal  levels  are  concerned  with 
helping  the  poor,  but  have,  unfortunately, 
been  much  less  effective  than  we  expected. 
In  part,  this  has  been  due  to  the  very  number 
of  agencies  Involved,  and  In  part  to  poor 
coordination  between  them.  Of  the  funds 
allocated  to  helping  the  poor,  only  a  small 
portion  perhaps  20  to  25'^  actually  gets  to 
those  In  need.  The  remainder  is  spent  In 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  people  needed 
to  administer  the  overlapping,  competing, 
disorganized  antlpoverty  programs. 

As  a  result  of  this  unsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs,  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  has 
been  put  forward  by  several  influential 
groups.  They  advocate  a  "negative  Income 
tax."  In  other  words,  whenever  a  person's 
Income  falls  below  a  set  level,  the  govern- 
ment would  pay  that  person  the  difference 
between  his  Income  and  the  stipulated  mini- 
mum Income.  In  this  way,  everyone  would 
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have  enough  to  live  on,  without  the  need 
for  welfare  agencies  The  attraction  (f  this 
scheme  is  obvious  By  paying  the  poor  per- 
son directly,  many  middleman  positions 
could  be  eliminated,  with  resulting  savings 
The  poor  themselves  would  prefer  a  steady 
check,  to  be  spent  as  they  th'se.  rather  than 
food  coupons,  rental  allowances,  and  so  Inrth 
Superficially,  the  negative  income  tax  con- 
cept seems  vnorlhwhile.  but  careful  examina- 
tion discloses  some  serious  Haws 

Among  the  poor  peojilc  eliftible  frr  nega- 
tive income  tax  checks  will  be  a  proportion 
of  alcoholics  not  lower  than  the  proportion 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole  What  is  to  stop  the 
adult  alcoholics  in  a  poor  iamily  Ironi  .'pend- 
ing their  government  checks  on  alcohol  in- 
stead of  food  for  their  children? 

A  much  greater  flaw  in  the  nei^ative  in- 
come, tax  concept  lies  in  the  effects  such  a 
program  would  have  on  some  special  tiroups 
who  prefer  not  to  work  at  ordinary  jobs. 
There  are  several  trri  ups  who  reject  the 
values  and  customs  <.f  our  society.  'The  most 
vocal  are  the  beatniks,  hippies,  and  some 
motorcycle  pangs.  They  v^•n^lld  prefer  to  do 
no  work  whatever,  but  under  i)resent  con- 
ditions, many  of  them  accept  employment 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  l)uy  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  and  some  to  extras  which  tliey  de- 
sire particularly.  If  v.e  had  a  nep.Ttive  income 
tax.  most  of  these  groups  woulci  be  quite 
content  to  give  up  all  wt)rk  and  live  en  the 
government  checks 

There  are  other  groups  that  would  Imd 
government  checks  inoie  ronvenient  than 
an  ordinary  Job.  In  several  glamorous  and 
attractive  occupations  the  number  of  job 
openings  is  much  smaller  than  the  number 
of  aspirants.  Many  would-be-movle  actors 
and  actresses  while  waiting  for  their  big 
chance,  support  themselves  by  working  as 
gasoline  station  attendants.  waitres.ses.  sec- 
retaries, delivery  men.  and  in  other  un- 
glamorous  but  economically  i.ecess.iry  posi- 
tions. If  the  negative  income  t.^x  proposal  is 
adopted,  many  of  these  people  v^'ould  find 
that  a  steady  government  check  would  enable 
them  to  spend  more  time,  at  casting  offices, 
or  practicing  techniques.  There  are  also  more 
people  with  talent  as  artists  than  our  econ- 
omy and  cultm-e  can  support  by  buying  their 
works.  Everyone  of  them  becomes  a  candi- 
date for  a  negative  Income  tax  check.  Tliere 
is  a  similar  disparity  between  the  number 
of  people  (with  and  without  talent)  who 
want  to  become  sculptors,  concert  musicians, 
singers;  models,  novelists,  poets,  circus  per- 
formers, song  writers,  playwrlters.  and  tele- 
vision stars.  Under  our  present  arrangements 
a  small  percentage  of  these  aspirants,  by  luck 
or  superior  talent,  get  the  available  op>enlngs, 
and  the  remainder  take  other,  less  glamorous 
Jobs,  managing  to  handle  their  disappoint- 
ment, or  expressing  their  talents  in  amateur 
productions.  Under  a  negative  income  tax 
arrangement,  however,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  few 
glamorous  Jobs  will  find  it  feasible,  and  at- 
tractive to  hang  around  the  fringes  of  the 
chosen  field  for  many  years,  rehearsing,  look- 
ing for  "a  break",  and  gossiping  with  cronies 
Instead  of  working  at  a  more  mundane  Job. 

At  first,  this  situation  might  not  pose  too 
great  a  problem,  but  gradually  a  sub-culture 
would  develop  consisting  of  the  people  in 
these  groups  who  prefer  a  government  check 
to  an  ordinary  humdrum  Job.  Such  a  sub- 
culture Is  likely  to  be  quite  attractive  to 
many  people,  carrying  elements  of  the  Paris 
Left  Bank  aura.  To  many,  it  is  more  glamor- 
ous to  be  an  unemployed  actress  than  an 
employed  waitress,  an  unpublished  novelist 
than  a  counterman,  a  songwriter  who  was  de- 
nied the  breaks  than  the  driver  of  a  delivery 
truck.  Why  not  choose  the  more  glamorous 
position  If  the  Income  Is  still  enough  to  live 
on  comfortably?  Sub-cultures  of  this  sort 
have  in  the  past  and  will  probably  continue 
to  seek  publicity,  thus  attracting  new  mem- 
bers. Anyone,  talented  or  not,  who  dislikes 
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ordinary  work  would  find  It  easy  to  Join  All 
he  or  si-.e  would  have  to  do  is  .'■elect  a  rate- 
gory  in  which  they  would  like  to  be  classl- 
lietl.  and  stop  w  rkine  We  rati  ixjject  that 
a  sneering  contempt  for  the  American  "bour- 
geois attitudes"  -vould  be  a  part  of  the  mvs- 
ilquc  of  suih  ^jrou]):--.  i-.nd  tliat  active  recruit- 
ing would  be  part  of  their  prograin  Before 
long,  a  large  jjroportion  of  the  negative  in- 
come tax  payments  would  be  going  to  such 
person.s 

These  beneficiaries  of  the  negative  iurotne 
tax  would  surely  grasp  the  value  of  jxiluical 
acti  'ii  and  unhampered  by  the  need  to  spend 
time  in  regular  jobs,  would  become  a  potent 
[)olitical  and  activist  group,  v^'orking  ((-use- 
lessly to  increase  the  ti/.e  of  their  own  cliecks. 
They  might  do  much  better  ihim  the  "brriid 
and  circuses"  demanded  by   the  Romans. 

The  negative  income  t;ix  concept,  altliough 
atttactive  to  economic  theorists  is  likely  to 
be  a  disaster  m  the  real  world  Fortunately, 
there  are  less  hazardous  ways  of  liclijing  the 
jjuor. 

First  we  must  relinquish  the  myth  that 
relief  activities  belong  under  the  auspices  of 
local  governments.  Poverty  is  primarily  a 
national  problem,  involving  economic  lac- 
tors  at  the  national  level,  local  governmeiu.s 
are  eager  to  get  Icderal  funds  for  ihe  !ell<,'f 
of  local  poor.  Most  relief  Unids  today  come 
from  the  Federal  t,'overnment.  and  are  ihan- 
neled  through  state  and  local  governments, 
using  a  variety  of  tomjilicated.  inefTicient. 
and  wasteful  devices.  Although  there  have 
been  many  complaints  about  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, little  attention  has  Ix-en  pi'id  to 
state  and  local  bureaucracies  The  nunilier 
of  stale  employees  i.s  actually  greater  th.in 
the  number  of  federal  employees.  The  argu- 
ment tliat  local  people  ran  best  understand 
and  handle  the  problems  of  the  local  poor 
IS  ridlctilous.  To  iiandle  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams, a  western  state  -will  actively  recruit 
socUil  workers  from  eastern  tmiversities.  and 
vice-versa.  Understanding  problems  of  the 
poor  h-as  little  to  do  with  geography.  A  New 
Yorker  rai.sed  on  Park  Avenue  betv^een  00th 
and  90th  streets  is  not  likely  to  have  niucli 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  <;ther  New 
Yorkers  raised  on  Park  Avenue  around  128th 
street,  even  though  the  two  are  peograjih- 
ically  close.  Someone  from  Chicago  or  Los 
Angeles  might  be  much  more  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  the  New  York  ghetto 
resident. 

The  administration  of  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams by  local  and  state  governments  is 
sometimes  grossly  unfair.  In  a  few  areas, 
economic  relief  meastires  are  deliberately 
withheld  from  poor  people,  either  as  a  v*-ay 
to  lorcc  them  to  move  elsewhere,  or  as  a 
political  device  to  punish  them  for  voting  a 
particular  way.  or  even  for  voting  at  all 

Probably  the  most  damaging  aspect  of 
local  control  of  poverty  relief  measures  is 
the  inadvertent  impediment  to  employment. 
Almost  all  states  require  a  minimum  period 
of  residency  within  the  state  before  a  per- 
son is  eligible  for  relief  programs.  Some- 
times a  person  receiving  aid  can  find  a  job 
in  his  ov^n  state.  Often,  however,  because  of 
changes  in  technology,  entire  communities 
develop  pockets  of  unemployment  and  there 
are  insufficient  Jobs  available  in  the  state 
to  accommodate  those  who  want  to  work. 
There  might  be  Jobs  in  another  state,  but 
the  family  man  on  relief  often  considers  it 
too  risky  to  move  He  h.as  no  guarantee 
of  continued  employment  If  he  moves  to  an- 
other state.  Suppose  he  moves,  .md  is  laid 
off  after  a  few  weeks.  By  moving,  he  has 
forfeited  his  eligibility  for  relief  payments 
in  his  home  state,  and  he  has  not  lived  in 
the  new  state  long  enough  to  be  eligible  for 
relief  under  their  laws.  Poor  people  are 
well  aware  of  these  unfair  regulations,  and 
often  prefer  to  remain  at  home  on  relief 
rather  than  risk  tiiC  move.  A  properly  run 
federal  program,  however,  would  automat- 
ically   eliminate    these    state    residence    re- 
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qniremfntji  and  make  it  much  easier  for  the 
unemployed  to  And  Jobs  in  areas  of  labor 
shiirt«t;e» 

There  Is  no  ne<?e8sary  reftson  why  a  fed- 
era:./  run  anfl-p<:)verty  pro^nim  need  be 
cimberw^me  and  inefficient  The  many  fed- 
eri:  ftijencies  concerned  with  anti-poverty 
activities  I  reported  to  exceed  100)  must  be 
consolidated  sntt)  a  mrtnageable  n\imber— 
n<<t  more  than  one  per  '^ablnet  department 
Thp  .iijency  deslt;nrt'.eri  hv  the  President  as 
hav.i.i?  primary  anti-pc  vcrty  resp<inslbllltles 
shon:d  coordinate  the  effnrrs  of  all  the  other 
aKPncies  tn  Wit3>iington  Branch  offices  of 
the  .intl-poverty  agency  set  up  in  all  .ireas 
requlrini?  assistance  would  then  have  full 
authority  to  represent  the  entire  i?overnment 
In  helping  the  poor  A  person  needuiR  help 
wuuld  S50  to  one  office  only,  instead  of  hav- 
Ini?  to  deal  with  a  bewildering  multitude  of 
bureaus    and    agencies 

The  emphasis  of  the  antl-po\  erty  pri  «ram 
should  be  iin  job  trainini?  and  employment. 
The  poor  should  be  encouraged  to  work,  even 
on  a  partume  basis.  Today  most  poor  people 
on  relief  find  that  If  thev  t.ike  a  part-time 
job.  Uielr  relief  pavments  are  cut  by  the 
amouot  of  their  wages  This,  of  course,  keeps 
many  from  working  A  more  sensible  regula- 
tion would  provide  that  the  tlrst  $600  earned 
each  year  by  a  relief  recipient  would  not  af- 
fect the  size  .f  the  relief  payments,  and  for 
each  dollar  earned  above  the  »600.  only  50 
cents  would  oe  deducted  from  the  relief  pay- 
ments. Furthermore,  money  earned  by  chil- 
dren in  the  family  under  18  should  not  re- 
duce relief  payments  at  all  These  stipula- 
tions would  L-ncourage  the  healthy  desire  for 
employment  TiDdav,  the  regulations  in  many 
areas  governing  relief  recipients  discourage 
any  attempt  to  ttnd  a  job  In  some  localities, 
the  money  earned  by  boys  who  sell  news- 
papers or  do  odd  jobs  is  deducted  from  their 
parent  3  relief  payments.  This  quickly  damp- 
ens the  desire  to  work  and  tends  to  perpetu- 
ate poverty  in  subsequent  generations. 

The  solution  to  poverty  will  not  be  simple 
A  considerable  amount  of  trial  and  error  will 
be  needed  to  rind  the  best  balance  of  services 
and  regulations,  and  we  must  be  ready  to 
discard  inv  that  tend  to  perpetuate  the  pov- 
erty-unempiovment  cycle  Above  all.  the  poi>r 
must  .ilways  be  treated  with  dignity  and  re- 
spect, and  encouraged  to  become  self-sup- 
porting 


STRATEGTC  WFAKNESS  IN 
DEFENSE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    C.^l-iroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEbENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  e.xtend  iny  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

(From    the    San    Diego    (Calif  )     Union, 

June  3,  19681 

I^CACT   OF  Centralized  Conteol — Strattcic 

Weakness  in   Depcnss 

During  the  seven  years  he  was  secretary 
of  defense  Robert  S  McNamara  made  no 
secret  of  his  belief  in  his  personal  central 
control  of  military  affairs  Shortly  before  he 
retired  he  actually  boasted  that  he  had  lost 
only  2  per  cent  of  his  battle*  with  the  mili- 
tary ajid  Industrial  experts  and  "in  those 
instances  we  failed  to  preeent  our  ca»e 
properly 

The  over-centrallzatlon  In  Pentagon  con- 
trol as  a  result  of  the  McNamara  years  pro- 
duced an  imbai.mce  in  our  defense  capa- 
bility .'uid  acc*>inpllshment  wiilch  now  be- 
c«ime8  glaringly  apparent  IJeftciencles  range 
from  the  soldier  s  f>er«jiuil  rifle  to  llie  state 
of  our  missilo  defenses. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  R^-publlcan  Party  Is  concerned  with 
what  It  rails  ■weHkene<l  seourltv  '  st-emniing 
rp'm  the  vlse-Uke  central  control  In  a 
department  which  »p«>rul8  »7.5  billion  and 
accounts  for  more  than  half  our  total 
national  budget  The  OOP  National  Com- 
mittee has  Issued  a  20-page  report  calling 
for  a  reassessment  of  the  "Isolated  and 
dominant  control  of  deft-n.se  policies"  which 
came  about  during  the   McNamara   vears 

riie  incoming  Democrat  regime  In  1961 
inherited  from  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion the  National  Security  Council,  with  Its 
Planning  Board  and  Operations  Coordinat- 
ing Board  as  policy-making  Instruments. 
But  as  the  OOP  commute*  charges  Im- 
mediately, and  without  careful  considera- 
tion of  posAlbly  fateful  consequence*,  both 
boards  were  abollstied  The  effectiveness  of 
the  National  Security  Council  was  compro- 
mised 

Proof  of  the  many  wavs  In  which  defense 
was  compromised  by  the  growth  of  [x>wer 
within  the  secretary  s  i>ersonal  orbit  has  been 
evident  in  the  range  of  controversies  from 
the  TFX  aircraft  and  its  ill-fated  successors. 
to  nuclear  ships,  the  M  16  rule  .ind  ABM 
systems. 

In  naval  affairs  the  "significant  strategic 
weftkness"  of  our  defense  orientation  was 
recently  specified  by  Navy  Leagtie  President 
Charles  F  Duchetn  when  paying  tribute  to 
the  "great  maritime  leader  of  our  genera- 
tion." Rep  L  Mendel  JiUers.  chairman  of 
the  House  .Armed  Services  CominltU'e 

Had  the  nation  heeded  Mendel  Rivers' 
warning  when  he  concluded  his  bi-partisan 
study  on  block  obsolescence  of  the  U  S  fleet. 
the  power  of  the  United  States  would  be 
vastly  different  today."  said  Ducheln. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense establishment  must  constitutionally 
be  exercised  by  the  secretary  under  presi- 
dential direction,  within  statutory  guide- 
lines set  by  Congress  Tills  is  not  In  question 
But  tlie  military  and  technical  advisers  have 
been   largely   ignored   or  overridden 

As  the  OOP  committee  reports:  "It  has 
brought  Into  question  this  nation's  ability 
to  respond  in  timely  and  effective  manner  to 
crises  which  threaten  Americas  vital  In- 
terests ' 

T'he  weakness  of  the  centralized  structure 
of  Pentagon  control  today  Is  too  great  to  be 
Ignored.    The    balance   must    t>e   restored. 


JidU  J9,   lOflS 


BKINCIINC;  DOa'N  THE  SYSTEM 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monihiy.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
amazing  how  cusily  .some  ol  the  beiler- 
known  radicals  of  the  lar  lelt  can  .sip 
cocktails  in  the  incomparable  com- 
fort of  the  first  amendment  .ind  em- 
pathize with  Ho  Chi   Miiiti 

It  all.  of  course,  is  done  In  the  name 
of  freedom  but  in  urder  lo  keep  tabs  on 
the  freedoms  of  the  re^t  ot  lls.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  ci>lumn  by  Alice  Wid- 
ener.  This  treacnu-nt  tletails  the  klti.sts 
in-crowd"  of  William  Sloan  Coffin  and 
his  associations  with  'CJuerrllla  Cinema.  ' 

In  a  .subsequent  column  Ml^s  Widtner 
noted  that  the  guest  speaker,  David 
Schoenbrun.  also  attacked  ■.'\mencan 
imperialism.  ■  chained  thf  United  States 
with  using  black  mercenaries  in  Viet- 
nam, and  praisi'd  itie  morality  of  his 
friend  Ho  Chi  Minh. 

She  then  adds  these  concluding  para- 
graphs: 


TTiere  were  several  members  present  of  the 
nulitaiit  National  Black  Anti-Draft.  Anti- 
War  Union  among  them  Warren  Reeves 
who  told  a  member  of  Women  -Strike  l.)r 
Peace  that  the  onlv  government  he  approves 
of  i.s  the  ;>resent  Cuban  go\ernment 

A  rlergviaan  ^■mlled  at  her  and  said.  "We 
brought  down  the  man  in  the  White  House 
and  the  est.ibllshment  at  C-olumbia;  we  i  an 
Oring  down  the  whole  system 

To  bring  down  our  American  system  will 
be  the  aim  of  phase  two  in  the  operations  .1 
the  leftist  ■  in  crowd  Tlie  next  president  ol 
the  United  States  will  have  to  cope  with 
them  It  would  be  a  mistake  'or  him  to  un- 
derestimate an  enemy,  who  won  phase  oiie 
,111(1  is  entering  on  phase  two 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  column  from 
the  Columbus.  Ohio,  Dispatch  of  July  IT 
Unfortunately,  there  is  support  here  that 
poes  beyond  mere  empathy: 
Yale  I'.Atip.K  Provuifs  CAsr  kor  OiERRrtLA 
CiNKMA  Film 
(By  .Alice  Widenen 

O.i  Tuesday.  July  9,  the  day  before  the 
Rev  William  Sloan  Coffin  Jr.  chaplain  of 
Yale  University,  was  sentenced  to  two  years 
in  Jail  and  given  a  jS.OOO  nne  lor  conspiring 
to  dely  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  our 
country,  he  happily  played  host  to  a  leftist 
in"  crowd  at  the  Terrace  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Roosevelt  in  New  York  City. 

The  printed  invitation  rend.  "The  Rev- 
erend William  Sloan  Coffin  Jr.  on  behalf  o! 
Clergy  and  L.iymen  Concerned  -About  Viet- 
nam .ind  -American  D.Kumentary  Films,  cor- 
dially invites  you  to  be  his  guest  at  luncheon 
Mr  David  Schoenbrun  will  speak  on  the 
Paris  |)eacc  negotiations  His  Uilk  will  bo 
lllined  by  -Amerlraii  DocumenUiry  F'llms  l-  r 
distribution  throughout  the  United  States. 

If  so.  more  the  pity. 

American  Document.\ry  Films  was  started 
m  1966  With  a  him  "Sons  and  Daughttrs" 
about  the  Berkeley  student  demonstrallcns. 
Its  president  Jerry  StoU.  says  the  him  cin 
teach  parents  how  to  follow  in  their  so  is' 
and  daughters'  demonstrating  footsteps. 
"Soiis  .ind  Daughters"  won  hrst  prize  at  the 
Lelpslg  (East  Germany)  Internatlon  Film 
Festival  and  Ainerican  Dov.'umentary  Films 
claims  the  lilm  was  "sold  to  the  cinema  clubs 
in  the  Soviet  Union  '" 

-American  Documentary  Films  says  Is  copy- 
righted lait  year  the  title  "Guerrilla  Cinema" 
and  Is  sponsoring  a  '  gtierrllla  theater" 
among  farm  workers,  company  comniuiiitics 
and  black  ghettoes. 

".\  modern  commedla  deU'.irte  travels  to 
migrant  camps  and  poverty  areas.'  "  savs 
the  company  brochure,  "projecting  films  nn 
the  sides  uf  barns  and  houses,  or  uses  rear- 
screen  projection  In  a  Guerrilla  Cinema  truck 
parked  in  the  fields  at  the  end  of  a  row.  ready 
to  \anish  when  authorities  are  summoned  to 
suppress  disruptive  unprogrammed  educa- 
tion." 

Rev.  Coffin  of  Yale  appealed  at  his  lunch- 
eon for  contributions  to  Clergy  and  Laymen 
Concerned  -About  Vietnam  in  order  that  the 
latter  organization  "can  make  contributions 
to  .American  Documentary  Films  "  Gerhard 
ELston  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
sat  next  to  Rev.  Coffin  and  was  introduced 
as  '"The  Mr.  Vietnam  on  the  National  Coun- 
cil." The  guest  laughed  knowingly  and 
heartily, 

American  Documentary  Fllins  says  it  is 
developing  a  "distribution  apparatus." 

It  plans  to  get  wide  audiences  for  David 
Sch^ienbruii's  filmed  luncheon  talk  on  Viet- 
nam in  which  he  explains  the  mor:'.lity  of  his 
friend  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  nationalist  Communist 
position  and  the  immorality  of  the  United 
States'  position  in  Vietnam  But — explains 
Mr  -Schoenbrun — Vietnam  isn't  the  real  Is- 
sue the  main  one.  It  is  "the  rich-poor 
struggle.  " 

He  accused  the  United  States  i  while  a 
four-man    black   camera   trew    was   grinding 
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away  for  American  Ekx-umentary  FtlmB)  of 
■wa^ng  an  Impertalist  war  In  Vietnam,  us- 
ing  blacks   aa   mercenary   troope." 

WlUlam  Sloan  CofUn  Jr..  was  delighted 
with  guest  si>eaker  Schoenbrun.  Before  le»T- 
ing  for  Boston  to  be  sentenced  to  Jail,  CofHn 
predicted  a  great  future  for  American  Docu- 
mentary Films.  Inc  With  contributions  from 
-American  clergymen  and  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  "non-profit"  film  company  ought 
to  be  able  to  fulfill  Rev.  Coffin's  prophecy. 

The  leftist  "in"  crowd  at  Coffin's  luncheon 
will  do  tlieir  t^st  to  make  it  come  true. 


THE  REBELLION  OF  YOUTH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF-  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Great 
Neck  News,  an  important  weekly  news- 
paper in  my  congressional  district,  re- 
cently published  a  timely  and  thoughtful 
editorial  entitled  "The  Rebellion  of 
Youth."  The  editorial  makes  the  impor- 
tant point  that  students,  understandably 
concerned  over  certain  basic  issues  in 
this  countr>-.  often  do  not  include  in 
their  protests  suggestions  for  alterna- 
tives to  the  practices  with  which  they 
di.sagree. 

The  Great  Neck  News,  published  and 
edited  by  Walter  Slattery,  then  quotes 
from  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by 
Ambas.sador  George  P.  Kennan.  I  com- 
mend this  editorial  to  my  colleagues' 
attention,  and.  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  i)oint: 

The  Rebeii.io.m  of  Yovth 

There  seems  to  be  a  worldwide  spontane- 
ous movement  among  young  people  to  resort 
to  violent  demonstrations  on  university 
campuses  as  a  means  of  resolving  any  griev- 
ance that  disturbs  them.  Many  look  upon 
these  clemonstration;^  as  a  legitimate  re- 
bellion against  the  shortcomings  of  the  es- 
tablished order  of  governments  &  societies. 
F;ach  generation  is  said  to  be  wiser  than  the 
preceding  one.  thtis  we  assume  the  dissident 
students  are  groping  for  a  better  order  with 
a  vision  not  given  to  parents  &  college 
authorities. 

During  the  months  of  October  &  November 
of  1967.  students  staged  71  demonstrations 
on  02  college  campuses  Were  these  demon- 
strations based  upon  deep  philosophical  & 
moral  [jremises?  Tl-ere  is  reason  for  doubt  on 
that  score  Only  two  demonstrations  were 
attributed  directly  to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It 
ranked  with  college  social  rules  A;  safer  road 
crossings. 

At  the  bottom  (f  the  list  of  causes  for  the 
demonstrations  were  campus  building  pro- 
grams &  the  quality  of  higher  education. 
Onlv  one  demonstration  was  attributed  to 
each  Indirectly,  the  war  was  a  factor  in  27 
demonstrations  against  a  chemical  company 
manufacturing  napalm.  Three  demonstra- 
tions each  were  attributed  to  compulsory 
ROTC  I't  the  quality  of  cafeteria  food.  The 
foregoing  is  taken  from  a  tally  made  by 
the  National  Student  -Association  which  Is 
based  upon  student  demonstrations  in  the 
US.  only. 

George  F,  Kennan.  fcrmer  Ambassador  to 
Russia  \-  currently  a  professor  at  the  In- 
'litute  of  -Advanced  Study,  writing  in  The 
r.'ew  York  Times  Magazine,  presents  views 
(cncerning  the  radical  left  on  campus  that 
may  well  stir  misgivings  in  the  minds  of 
even  the  most  tolerant  Among  other  things, 
he  says.  Never  has  there  been  an  era  when 
the    problems    (f    public    policy    even    ap- 
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proached  In  their  complexity  tho,se  by  which 
our  society  is  confronted.  .  .  .  The  under- 
standing of  these  problems  is  something  to 
which  one  could  well  give  years  of  disciplined 
&  restrained  study,  years  of  the  scholar's  de- 
tachment, years  of  readiness  to  reserve  Judg- 
ment while  evidence  i-s  being  accumulated 
And  this  being  so,  one  is  struck  to  see  such 
massive  certainties  already  present  in  the 
minds  of  people  who  not  only  have  not 
studied  very  much  but  presumably  are  not 
studying  a  great  deal,  because  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  the  activities  to  which  this 
aroused  portion  of  our  student  papulation 
gives  itself  are  ones  readily  compatible  with 
quiet  &  successful  study." 

Mr.  Kennan  linds  the  f,'reatest  fault  with 
the  student  protesters  on  the  prounds  ihat 
they  offer  no  constructive  propram,  -As  he 
says,  ".  .  .  if  you  find  a  system  Inadequate, 
it  is  not  enough  simply  to  demonstrate  .  .  . 
anger.  .  -  -  If  the  student  left  had  a  program 
.  .  .  many  of  us  .  .  .  rould  view  its  protests  with 
respect.  .  .  ."  Another  disturbing  fact  in  Mr. 
Kennan's  view  is  th^t.  "These  people  also 
pose  a  problem  m  the  quality  <.f  their  citi- 
zenship. One  thing  they  all  seem  to  have  in 
common — the  angry  ones  as  well  as  the  quiet 
ones— Is  a  complete  rejection  of.  or  indiffer- 
ence to,  the  political  system  of  this  countrv." 
He  points  out  that  the  quiet  ones — the 
hippies  &  flower  people— turn  their  backs 
upon  our  political  system  as  though  it  did 
not  concern  them.  The  angry  ones  reject  the 
discipline  which,  as  a  system  of  authority, 
it  unavoidably  entails.  On  the  current  no- 
tion that  civil  disobedience  is  accept.ible  if 
the  perpetrators  are  willinB  to  accept  the 
penalties.  Mr.  Kennan  has  this  to  say:  "Some 
people,  who  accept  our  ixilitical  system,  be- 
lieve that  they  liave  a  right  to  disregard  it 
&  to  violate  the  laws  that  have  flowed  Irom 
it  so  long  as  they  are  prepared  ...  to  accept 
the  penalties  established  for  such  behavior 
I  am  sorry:  I  cannot  agree  The  violation  of 
law  is  not.  in  the  moral  &-  philosophic  sense 
a  privilege  that  lies  offered  for  sale  with  a 
given  price  tag.  like  an  object  in  a  super- 
market, available  to  anyone  who  has  the 
price  &  is  willing  to  pav  for  it  " 

All  in  all.  Mr.  Kennan's  views  will  strike 
a  lot  of  people  with  the  force  of  bedrcx-K 
logic  at  a  time  when  our  permissive  society 
needs  such  logic  in  heroic  doses. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  15.000 
participants  in  the  Captive  Nation's 
Week  commemoration  ceremonies  held 
July  18  in  Public  Square  in  Cleveland 
approved  10  resolutions  which  I  wish  to 
make  a  part  of  the  Conor  es-^^ioxal 
Record.  Th.e  American  Nationalities 
Movement  of  Greater  Cleveland  .spon- 
sored the  event  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  of  their  endeavors. 
The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

1.  We  are  filled  with  sadness  about  the 
American  government's  willinsne-ss  to  sup- 
port communist  regimes,  particularly  in  E.ast 
Central  Europe,  at  the  time  when  these 
regimes  are  jjroviding  guns  to  be  used  by 
North  Vietnam  and  Viet  Cong  in  ki;:inc  our 
Ameiican  boys:  and  we  are  particularly 
alarmed  about  the  official  willingness  to  for- 
get the  suppression  of  Hungarian  liberty  by 
the  same  regimes. 

2.  We  are  proud  and  express  our  admira- 
tion for  the  courageous  position  taken  by 
the  peoples  of  Czecho-SIovakia  against  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Soviet  government  to  destroy 
their  will  to  freedom  and  independence  and 
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urge  the  United  States  government  and  all 
freedom-loving  nations  to  prevent  another 
Hungarv  tragedy. 

3.  We  salute  the  courageous  stand  taken 
by  the  American  Armed  Forces  in  meeting 
the  commtmist  aggression  In  Viet  Nam  We 
urpe  :he  President  of  the  United  States  ;o 
he  i.li-rted  to  the  treacherous  nature  of  com- 
mui.ist  negotiators  in  Paris  and  to  t-tead- 
lustly  continue  the  .American  policy  based 
on  the  principle  of  freedom,  equality  and 
self-determination  lor  all  natii.ns, 

4  We  urf^e  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  lo  initiate  in  this  Na- 
tional Human  Rights  Year  an  Inquiry  into 
the  jiroblem  of  violation  of  elementary  rights 
ol  the  Captive  Nations  i  ppressed  by  the  com- 
munist recinies  We  al,-o  ursre  our  Congress 
to  finally  create  a  special  House  C^immitlee 
on  Captive  Nations  which  would  gather 
dL'cunientary  evidence  about  the  conditions 
in  the  communist  empire  ahd  thus  repudiate 
the  Soviet  claim  of  independence  of  these 
iiat:ons.  We  request  that  our  Congre-s.s  de- 
cl.ires  officially  as  Captive  Nations  also  Cuba, 
Croatia.  Slovenia.  Serbia,  Macedonia,  and 
East  Germany. 

5.  We  appeal  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  UiUted  Nations  Ui  Initiate  the  debate  on 
the  ciuestion  of  Russian  .mperial  colonial- 
ism as  evidenced  by  the  religious  i>ersecu- 
tions  and  intellectual  c'nr!a\ement  m  the 
Captive  Nations. 

G  V.'e  urge  the  United  ^:t;.t.es  Congress  to 
liiKilly  pass  the  Freedom  -Academy  Bill  in 
order  that  our  nation  would  lie  m  a  better 
j)osition  to  cope  with  cvimmui.ist  jxilitical 
\v;-,rfare  on  t-he  world-wide  scale, 

7.  We  are  proud  to  be  -Americans  of  vnrl- 
(.us  tthnical  backgrounds  and  will  coiU!n\ie 
U)  cnipha.siye  and  defend  positive  values  in 
-^merica  such  as  Freedom  of  -A-ssembly, 
Freedom  of  Speech.  Freedom  of  Religion, 
and  Freedom  from  Fear. 

8.  \Vc  urpe  the  United  States  government 
to  continue  to  is-sue  yearly  postal  stamps 
commemorating  the  lighters  for  Iniman 
freedom  and  dignity  of  rnan  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  world.  We  v.'ould  greatly  apijreciate  the 
issuing  next  year  of  a  postal  stamp  lionor- 
mg  Ukranian  Post  Laureate  Taras  ^^liev- 
chenko.  who  wns  calling  UiT  basic  liberties  lus 
iiitc-rpreted  by  Georee  WashUiglon 

9  We  urge  the  election  Uj  the  Conuress 
iLiid  to  variotis  other  elective  offices  those 
Americans  who  undersUind  and  support  the 
right  of  nations  to  self-determin.iticjii  and 
who  are  publicly  and  cipenly  demanding  tlie 
tnd  cl  coloni.'ilism  ;^  exists  in  the  commu- 
nist  world 

10.  W'e  urge  all  Ameri-ans  who  cherish 
freedom  to  refuse  to  support  the  subversive 
oreanizations  in  the  Unit-ed  States  who  are 
undermining  the  traditional  American  dem- 
ocratic institutions,  the  bulw.Trk  of  Ameri- 
can freedom,  and  request  the  sclnxjls  of 
America  to  continue  to  provide  objective 
infr.miation  about  the  t'lallenge  of  commu- 
nism to  freedom,  teaching  them  t<]  respect 
the  heritage  of  their  fathers  and  lore- 
f.aiiers. 


PEP^ON.^L  i:XPL-"iNATION 


HON.  NICK  GALIFIANAKIS 

OF    NORTH    CVROI^IN.^ 
I.\  'IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^ENTATIVFS 

Monday,  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
lo  unavoidable  delay  occasioned  by  heavy 
air  traffic,  I  was  not  pre.sent  on  rollcall 
No.  280  and  rollcall  No.  281,  and  because 
of  ovenvhelming  support  for  the  bill, 
pairs  were  not  available.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent, I  would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the 
Scherle  amendment,  rollcall  No.  280.  and 
"aye"  on  final  passage,  rollcall  No,  281. 
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NEW.\RK  S  PUERTO  RICAN  DAY 
PARADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or    NrW    JOLSKT 

IN   :hk  house  of  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29    1968 

Mr  RODINO  Mr  Speaker.  I  wa.s  de- 
iiKhU'd  to  participate  yesterday  In 
Newark  .s  fifth  annual  Puerto  Rlcan  Day 
;»arade  Both  at  home  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
here  on  the  mainland,  the  couraxe.  deter- 
mmation,  and  demonstrated  ability  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  their  fellow  citizens. 

There  are  now  almost  one  million 
Puerto  Rlcans  here  on  the  mainland  In 
my  own  city  of  Newark  they  compn.se 
about  10  percent  of  the  population,  and 
are  making  .sijfnif^cant  contrtbutions  to 
our  civic  life  and  cultural  enrichment 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  some  newspaper  accounts 
of  yesterday's  festivities  at  which  I  was 
happy  to  extend  my  fellcldades  on  this 
475th  anniver.sary  of  the  discovery  of 
Puerto  Rico 

The  articles  follow 

I  Prom    the    Newark    .  N  J  i    Evening   News. 

July  29     19681 

NEw\aK    P\R.\OE      PtraTo    Rica.ns    Cei.£b».\te 

I  By   Rab^rt   C    Ruth> 

Thousands  of  well-wishers  Un«l  Broad 
S'-reet  fir  a  mile  vest^rdav  as  brass  bands, 
colorful  t].<ti'.a  and  prettv  artrls  tiled  by  in  the 
l.irsiest  annual  Pviertu  Rlcan  Day  Parade  in 
Newark. 

The  parade,  to  commemomte  the  I6th  an- 
niversary of  Piierto  Rlcos  becoming  a  com- 
monwealth of  the  United  States.  lasted  2'^ 
hours  P(  Uco  estimated  20.000  persons,  at 
times  fair  and  Ave  Jeep  watched  as  2.0OO 
marched  .'r'>ni  Lin'X>m  P  irit  to  Washlngt-jn 
Park 

Parade  offlclala  billed  the  event  as  one  of 
the  larnest  Puerto  Rlcan  ceiebritluna  in  this 
coimtry  and  "Cie  largest  held  in  New  Jersey 

Miss  Myrlarfl  Martinez,  a  brown-eyed  18- 
year-uld  frT>m  Paterson  and  queen  of  the  pa- 
rade waved  to  the  cn>wcl  fnim  her  lead  float 
She  was  Joined  on  the  a'>at.  one  of  30  by 
eight  maids  of  honor 

coLoaruL  costi'mes 

Marchers,  many  dressed  In  colorful  Carib- 
bean costumes,  represented  95  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  religious  organizations  from  30  New 
Jersey  oomniunlties  Rafael  Lozada,  presl- 
J<?:it  .)f  Oie  parade  said  This  Is  the  largest 
t  :rii>ut  we  ve  tiMi  This  i:s  a  success  for  the 
whole  slate  Everyone  is  happy  .it  the  turn- 
out "  This  is  the  flfth  year  the  parade  has 
been  held 

Ciov  Hughes  aiid  Mayor  Hugh  J  Addonlzio 
were  among  the  numemus  state  and  Icx-al  of- 
flcials  who  watched  the  parade  from  the  re- 
viewing stand  in  front  of  Cuy  H.iU  At  one 
P"lnt  they  were  .'jereiiaded  by  a  choir  of  17 
youngsters.  Tuna  Estudlanta  (Students' 
Choir  I  from  Cayey  Puerto  Rico  Colorful  rib- 
bons hung  :rom  the  youngsters    black  capes 

Ceslllo  Alvardo.  speaker  of  the  PT.jerto 
P..  Mil  House  of  Representatives,  and  Jorge 
Ktlices  Pietratony.  assistant  to  the  Puerto 
K.MU  conunJssloner  in  Wasblngtun.  rep- 
.---eaied  Puerto  Kico 

According  to  Loisado  the  parade  was  a 
show  of  solidarity  fur  the  150,000  Puerto 
Ricana  lu  the  »tate  Newark  .s  Spanish  speak- 
ing population  13  estimated  at  lO  OOO  .\nierl- 
can  and  Puerto  Rlcan  tl.igs  were  on  buildings 
along  the  parade  route  City  Hall  was  decked 
out  in  red.  white  and  blue  banting. 
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QmN    13    PROfD 

MLhh  Martinez,  a  graduate  of  East  Side 
High  Scho<^)l  exclaimed.  It  was  hot  out  there 
and  I  w;i»  nervous  but  I  w;ta  very  proud  The 
diminutive  brunette  wants  to  become  an 
airline  stewardess 

She  was  ,-h'«ien  last  week  frr.m  among 
12  tlnail.sts  rrnm  tJiroughout  the  slate  On 
Tuesday  she  flew  t.i  San  Juan  t^j  participate 
In  a  similar  parade  there 

t.<«ter  In  the  day.  a  dinner  was  held  in  the 
Holiday  Inn  in  Newark  I,<K-al  ofTlclaLs  from 
all   sectii^ns  of    the   state   attended 

I  From   the   Newixrk    iNJ  i    Star-Ledger    July 

29.    19681 

Pi  ERTo    Ric»Ns'    Big    Dat 

I  By   Dan    Shlfren  i 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  community  of  New  Jrr- 
sey  made  its  annual  bid  for  better  under- 
standing and  communications  with  other 
Americans  yesterday  as  thousands  if  march- 
ers, representing  24  Puerto  RlciU  communi- 
ties m  the  state  par.idod  alons;  Br  ad  Street 
.n    Newark 

New, irk  Mayor  Hugh  J  Addonlzlo  was  host 
to  I  party  In  his  ofBce  for  parade  officials  and 
other  dignitaries  before  the  p^irade  bei^an 
then  Joined  Oov  Richard  J  Hughes  and 
others    in    the   reviewing   stand 

At>out  17  girls.  ranKinn  in  age  from  12  to 
17  and  dressed  In  colorful  Puerto  Rlcan  cos- 
tumes, halted  in  front  of  the  reviewing  stand. 
turnetl  to  face  the  dignitaries  and  serenaded 
them  with  songs  frmi  Puert<5  Rico 

Besides  Mayor  Addonlzlo  and  Oov  Huijhes. 
others  who  listened  to  the  sinking  included 
Rep  Jiiseph  Q  Mlnlsh  West  Or.inge  Demo- 
crat. Rep  Peter  W  Rndlno  Jr  Newark  Dem- 
ocrat. Archbishop  Thomas  A  Boland  oi  New- 
ark, and  representing  the  t;overnment  of 
Puerto  Rico.  ArzlUo  Alvarado  president  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  House  of  Representatives 

The  float  that  drew  the  greatest  ittentlon 
of  the  32  in  the  'hree-hour  line  of  march 
was  the  one  bearing  Paterson  ,s  18  year-old 
raven-haired  beauty  Myrlam  Martlne?:  who 
reigned  over  the  parade  and  the  day  3  festiv- 
ities which  endetl  with  a  banquet  In  New- 
ark s  Holiday  Inn   [nnt  night. 

Miss  Martinez  w.is  named  Miss  Puerto  Rico 
of  New  Jersey  last  week  Last  Tuesday  night 
she  bojirded  a  flight  from  Newark  airport 
and  was  re<.-elved  'he  next  day  in  .San  Juan 
at  a  small  reception  by  the  mayor.  Mrs  Fellsa 
Rlncon  de  OautUer  In  City  Hall 

On  Thursday  she  took  part  in  parade  fes- 
tivities m  San  Juan  where  she  represented 
the  Garden  State's  Puerto  Rlcan  community 
in  the  celebration  of  Puerto  Rlci.  s  att.iin- 
ment  of  commonwealth  status,  before  re- 
turning Friday  to  prepare  for  role  .is  queen 
in    yest<rduy  s    statewide    parade    In    New  irk 

Fl.ishing  a  bnUl.int  imile  md  •.ve;ir:n^  :ier 
crown.  Miss  Puerto  Rico  of  New  Jersey  wore 
a  white  gown  and  a  blue  and  gold  cape 

The  float  behind  the  queen's  bore  her  court 
of  seven  girls,  also  dre.ssed  in  white 

The  vanguard  of  the  panule  stepped  ofT  at 
1  15  pm  from  Lincoln  Park  led  hy  Jose 
R.osarlo,  the  grand  marshal  and  his  1 1  aides. 
They  were  followed  by  a  detachment  of  New- 
ark mounted  police,  a  band,  and  then  the 
president  of  the  paride.  Rafael  Lozada  and 
his  sUi.T 

Marching  with  Lozada  were  the  chairmen 
from  each  of  the  24  cities  and  towns  In  New 
Jersey  wltb  a  sizable  Puerto  Rlcan  commun- 
ity   Each  was  resplendent  in  a  tuxedo 

Bef<<re  the  panide  eiu-h  of  the  chairmen  of- 
ficiated m  the  raising  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
flag  in  his  ci>mmunUy  Coordinator  of  the 
parade  w.ws  Dtnas  Montalvo.  president  of  the 
Spanish  Association  of  Long  Branch. 

Rosaarlo.  the  grand  marshal,  founded  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Day  parades  In  1963,  as  a  means, 
he  said  yeeterday,  of  i^ettlng  together  with 
the  power  structure"  m  all  towns  in  Amer- 
ica where  .Americans  of  PuerUj  Rlcan  descent 
Uved 
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Rivisarlo  praised  Newark  police  for  their 
c(K>penitlon  He  said  the  parade  moved 
smoothly  because  of  police  assistance  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  each  year  the  parades 
seemed  to  be  moved  nearer  to  his  goals  .1 
establishing  "better  communications  with 
the  rest  of  the  comnuinltv  and  promotiiu; 
greater  unity  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  comnui- 
nltv  ■ 

Interspersed  with  the  marching  contin- 
gents, the  floats  and  14  bands  were  two  flo:\ts 
tli.it  drew  ipplause  from  the  spectators  lin- 
ing 'he  route  of  niarch 

One.  from  SomervUle,  was  a  replica  of  the 
house  In  which  Oen  George  Wivshlngton  not 
only  slept  In.  but  may  have  spent  an  addi- 
tional day  resting  \ip  from  the  rigors  of  the 
Revolutlonarj-  W.ir  campaign,  according  to 
Rossarlo 

The  other  floats  bore  a  faithful  represent, i- 
tlon  of  a  Puerto  Rican  pe.isanfs  thatched 
hut 


LOSS  OF  NATIONAL  PRESTIGE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  QUILLEN  Mr  Speaker.  Teddy 
R  losevelt  was  riyht — "Speak  softly,  and 
cany  a  bic  stick." 

But  this  administration  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson  talks  loudly  and  uses  no 
stick 

It  takes  coinage  to  put  ones  foot  down 
firmly,  but  the  Johnson-Humphrey  re- 
-'iine  has  refused  to  act  with  any  deter- 
in. nation  at  all.  .\s  a  mailer  of  fact,  they 
have  followed  a  i>olicy  of  peace  at  any 
price  and  the  United  States  of  America 
is  regarded  as  fair  uaine  and  a  "paper  " 
ticer. 

This  was  ,'raphically  pointed  out  in  an 
editorial  entitled  •"Lo,ss  of  National  Pres- 
tice  '  which  appeared  in  the  Kno.wille 
Journal  on  Tuesday.  July  -3.  1968,  and  I 
am  happy  to  make  it  available  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record.  ;is  follows: 
Loss  OF  National  Prestige 

Dally  life  Is  so  replete  with  International 
crises  that  many  Americans  had  not  realized, 
until  reminded,  that  six  months  have  gone 
by  since  the  seizure  by  NorMi  Korea  of  the 
small   CS  liitelllgeiice  ship  Pueblo 

Since  that  time  .■\merlcan  and  North  Ko- 
rean negotiators  for  the  two  countries  have 
been  regularly  including  discussions  of  the 
release  of  the  Pueblo  in  the  course  of  their 
meetings  In  connection  with  the  uneasy  truce 
which  is  mnlntnlnetl  between  North  Kiirea 
and  the  United  .States. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  there  was  .iii  item  on 
the  press  wires  which  recounted  the  seizure 
by  Cambodia  of  ,in  American  gunshlp  pa- 
trolling with  the  objective  of  shutting  oil 
Viet  Cong  supplies. 

The  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  and  of  this 
smaller  vessel  a  few  davs  ago  are  symbolic  of 
the  low  estate  to  which  the  prestige  of  this 
country  has  fallen  during  the  Kemiedy- 
Johnson-Humphrey  regime  The  trend  was 
established,  it  will  be  recalled,  following  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  disaster  when  Fidel  Castro  prac- 
ticed the  most  flagrant  blackmail  against  this 
coun'ry  He  demanded  and  received  about 
$60  UOO  000  in  goods,  medical  supplies,  and 
cash  f(jr  the  release  of  political  prisoners 
c.iptured  during  the  Bay  of  Pigs  incident 
L«iter  when  Nlklta  Khrushchev  m.ide  a  mis- 
sile base  out  of  Cuba.  Instead  of  Invading 
Cuba  and  eliminating  this  Communist  base 
from  the  Western  hemisphere,  we  meekly 
agreed  nut  only  to  take  no  retaliatory  steps 
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ourselves  but  to  protect  Castro's  regime  from 
attacks  by  any  other  military  force. 

Tlius  under  a  policy  of  peace  at  any  prlc« 
we  have  by  easy  steps  arrived  at  •  point 
where  the  United  States  of  America  is  re- 
(;arded  ;is  fair  game  and  a  "paper"  tiger. 
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REMEMBER  WHEN 


SWITCHBLADES     INSTRUMENTS  OP 
VIOLENCE 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    Nrw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1968 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
serious  loopholes  In  the  Switchblade 
Knife  Act  which  this  Congress  adopted 
in  1958.  The  measure  has  not  been  effec- 
tive in  curbing  the  u-se  of  these  senseless 
and  vicious  weapons. 

Tills  House  has  taken  steps  toward 
reasonable  and  realistic  gun  legislation. 
Now  we  must  take  steps  to  eliminate 
.switchblade.s.  gravity  knives,  and  exces- 
.sively  long  folding  knives. 

I  am  cosponsorin.g  legislation  to  dry 
up  the  supply  of  switchblades  and  pre- 
vent further  manufacture. 

Existing  legislation  only  bans  the 
manufacture  or  distribution  of  switch- 
blades and  gravity  knives  from  inter- 
slate  commerce.  Our  new  measure  goes 
the  next  step  and  prohibits  any  person 
who  deals  in  Interstate  commerce  of  any 
kind  from  manufacturing  or  distributing 
these  knives. 

Tlie  apparent  fine  difference  between 
these  wordings  has  been  enough  of  a 
loophole  to  allow  continued  use  of  these 
bnital  knives. 

This  new  bill  will,  with  proper  enforce- 
ment, effectively  banish  these  knives 
from  our  society. 

Switchblades  have  no  redeeming  social 
value  whatsoever.  They  can  be  used  only 
to  perpetrate  violence.  They  are  the 
weapon  of  street  gangs  and  back  alley 
thugs. 

There  arc  no  words  to  describe  the 
Midden  horror  the  victim  of  a  switch- 
blade attack  faces. 

No  legitimate  use  of  a  knife  requires 
Its  blade  to  be  thrust  forth  in  an  instant 
of  terror. 

The  bill  prohibits  manufacturing  or 
distributing  any  prohibited  knife  for  in- 
terstate commerce:  carrying  any  prohib- 
ited knife  in  interstate  travel:  selling 
such  a  knife  to  any  nonresident  of  a 
State  where  the  sale  occurs:  using  any 
interstate  communications  facility  to 
sell  or  buy  such  a  weaix)n.  and  possessing 
a  prolnbited  knife  with  intention  to 
violate  any  section  of  the  act. 

It  ;iKo  i)rohibits  any  jjerson.  who  is 
engaged  in  any  trade  or  business  involv- 
ing interstate  commerce,  from  manu- 
hicluring,  ,se!ling,  or  possessing  a  sw"itch- 
lilade. 

These  knives  have  no  practicable  ap- 
plication for  which  other  knives  are  not 
better  suited.  The  only  use  for  a  switch- 
1,'ladc  is  for  violence. 

I  firmly  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  steps  to 
eliminate  these  weapons.  I  urge  this 
House  to  take  quick  action  to  adopt  this 
measure. 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OF    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Star  'Valley  Independent,  one  of  Wyo- 
ming's leading  weekly  newspapers,  and 
printed  in  the  magnificent  Star  Valley 
country  of  Wyoming's  Rocky  Mountains, 
carried  in  its  July  18  issue  an  editorial 
entitled.  "Remember  When."' 

As  Editor  Lee  Call  writes  in  introduc- 
ing the  editorial: 

with  Pioneer  Day  approaching,  our 
thoughts  go  back  to  bygone  d.iys  when  the 
pioneers  we  now  honor  with  this  annual 
holiday  in  the  West  ,sutlered  what  we  often 
referred   to  as  'hardships." 

Editor  Call  then  proceeded  to  reprint 
comments  contained  in  the  bulletin  of 
the  Conservative  Book  Club  which  I 
think  are  particularly  relevant  to  the 
America  of  the  fast  buck,  the  slow  con- 
science, and  the  long  war.  I  place  the 
Star  Valley  Independent  editorial  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point: 
Rememefk  Whe.n? 

With  Pioneer  Day  approadung.  our 
thoughts  go  back  to  bygone  days  when  the 
pioneers  we  now  honor  with  this  annual 
holiday  in  the  West  sutlcred  whnt  arc  often 
referred  to  as  "hardships"  When  judged  in 
comparison  with  mrxlern  conveniences,  the 
pioneers  truly  were  required  to  !e.-ui  lives 
that  lacked  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
modern  times. 

But  we  are  inclined  t«  pomewliat  envy  the 
simplicity  of  life  in  frontier  .America,  when 
we  compare  it  to  the  technically  complicated 
existence  we  live  in  tcxlay.  Maybe  they  didirt 
have  It  so  bad  alter  all.  everything  con- 
sidered. 

"And  Right  So.""  Bulletin  of  the  Con.^erva- 
tive  Book  Club,  introduces  .some  comp.irisons 
of  earlier  periods  that  perhaps  don't  go  back 
quite  as  far  ;is  frontier  times,  but  reach  far 
enough  into  the  pa.E,t  to  recall  some  of  what 
might  be  called  "the  pood  old  days"  of  an 
era  that  Is,  regretfully,  probably  gone  for- 
ever. We  reprint  these  observations  as  a 
Pioneer  Day  thought 

"You're  old  enough  i<i  remoniber  the  real 
America  if  you  can  remember  when  you 
never  dreamed  our  country  could  ever  lose. 
When  you  left  the  front  door  open.  When 
you  went  to  church  and  found  .spirit- 
ual consolation  When  pe<  pie  knew  wiiat 
the  Fourth  of  July  .'^tood  for.  Wheti  you  took 
it  for  granted  that  women  and  the  elderly 
and  the  clergy  were  to  be  respected,  Vv'lien 
a  girl  was  con.'^idered  daring  if  she  smoked 
in  public.  When  a  pirl  was  .i  girl.  When  a  Ix.y 
was  a  boy.  When  they  liked  each  other  Wlien 
you  didn't  feel  embarrn.s.'^ed  to  sny  that  this 
is  the  best  damn  cotintry  in  the  world  When 
socialist  Wits  a  dirty  word.  When  liberal 
wasn't.  When  a  nickel  was  worth  l.ve  cents 
and  could  buy  you  a  magazine,  or  a  gCHXl 
cigar,  or  a  12-o;incc  Pepsi,  or  a  big  ice  cream 
cone  with  chocolate  sprinkles,  or  a  beer. 
When  two  nickels  got  you  into  the  movies 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  yoti  saw  three 
pictures.  When  taxes  were  only  a  nuisance. 

"When  the  paor  were  too  [iroud  to  take 
charity.  When  yoa  weren't  afraid  to  go  out 
at  night.  When  Protestants  and  Catholics 
thought  enough  of  their  beliefs  to  argue 
about  them.  When  ghettos  were  nelghb:>r- 
hoods.  When  you  knew  that  the  lav.-  meant 
justice,  and  you  felt  a  little  shiver  of  awe 
at  the  Eight  of  a  policeman.  When  young 
fellows  tried  to  join  the  army  and  navy. 
When  songs  had  a  tune.  When  you  wrote  love 
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notes.  When  criminals  went  to  Jail.  When 
you  could  get  away  from  It  all  for  a  while. 
When  you  bragged  about  your  home  state 
and  your  home  uiwn.  When  politicians  pro- 
claimed their  patriottsm.  When  clerks  and 
repairmen  tried  to  please  you,  or  else.  When 
a  Sunday  drive  was  an  ad\eiiture,  not  an 
ordeal.  When  you  had  to  be  brave  to  fly 
Wlicn  yr.u  could  always  find  .someone  ■w.-iIIIiik 
and  ,ible,  whenever  you  wanted  something 
done  When  riots  were  unthinkable.  When 
the  clergy  talked  about  religion.  When  you 
took  it  lor  granted  that  the  law  would  be  en- 
forced, and  your  safety  protected.  When 
Christmas  was  merry,  and  Christ  was  kept 
in  it- 

"When  the  flag  was  a  sacred  symbol.  When 
our  government  bt04->d  up  for  Americans,  an\- 
where  in  the  world.  When  a  mrai  who  went 
wrong  was  blamed,  not  hi.s  mother's  nursing 
habits  or  his  father's  income.  When  everyone 
knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 
even  Harvard  professors.  Wlien  things  weren't 
perf(-ct,  but  you  never  expected  them  to  be. 
When  you  weren":  made  to  feel  guilty  for 
enjoying  dialect  comedy.  When  people  still 
had  the  capacity  for  indignation.  When  you 
considered  younself  lucky  to  have  a  good  job. 
When  you  were  proud  to  have  one.  When  sick 
meant  you  weren't  feeling  well.  When  a  com- 
plaint could  accomplish  something.  When 
people  expected  less,  and  valued  what  they 
had  more.  When  everybody  was  not  entitled 
to  a  college  education.  When  college  kids 
swallowed  goldfish,  not  acid.  When  .America 
was  the  land  (-'f  the  free,  the  home  of  the 
brave.  " 


NO  ESCAPES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Of     ILI.INi.IS 

IN   FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motiday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
outbreaks  of  violence  acro.ss  the  countiy 
last  week  and  the  pessimistic  predictions 
of  turmoil  out.Mde  the  two  major  political 
convention.^:,  paint  a  jMcturc  of  civil  di.^- 
ordcr  that  seems  to  be  'jrowing  rather 
than  abating. 

A  thouchlful,  precise  commentary  on 
the  relation  between  civil  disorder  and 
the  effect  on  all  citizens  was  carried  in 
the  July  27  Rivcrdale-Dolton.  Ill  . 
Pointer,  as  follows: 

No    E.SCAPCS 

Cuil  disorders  liave  virtually  '.vrecked  large 
arcs  ol  many  .American  cities,  I'lcturfs  show 
not-torn  streets,  buildincs  demolished,  stores 
gutted  and  police  standing  helpless  w-hile 
hocdlums  make  off  v.'ith  .':tr)Ien  merchandise 
by  the  carload.  Reporters  have  accuratelv 
termed  these  civil  dis.orders  "the  other  war." 

Most  of  us.  when  we  read  the  news  :.h.j;it 
a  riot  in  a  city  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou- 
sand miles  away,  tend  to  thank  providence 
that  we  have  escaped  the  iii.plcas;  iuius.s.  But 
have  we  escaped?  We  mo.-'  cleridedly  h.-.ve 
not, 

.All  wars  arc  cxi.icnsive,  includiric  "the  other 
■a-.'.T."  Destruction  of  public  and  private  prop- 
erly will  be  reflected  in  insurance  rates,  in  th? 
cost  of  government  and  liundreds  of  other 
direct  and  indirect  ■»-ays  th.u  arc  inescapable 
no  matter  ■where  we  live. 

Just  as  we  all  have  a  stake  in  the  tragic 
cost  of  the  ■war  in  Viet  Nam,  so  we  have  a 
stake  in  "the  other  war,"  We  should  think 
about  this  the  next  tim.e  we  see  or  read  of 
looting  and  burnine  It  inay  not  be  our  own 
property  goi.ng  vv  :n  smoke  .t  belrc  carried 
off  by  vandals,  but  we  will  be  paying  part 
of  the  cost  of  both  the  lost  property  and  tl-.e 
forces  of  law  and  order  that  must  be  called 
upon  to  bring  the  destruction  to  an  end. 
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FREEDOM  OP  PRESS   IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  oF  HK1'!<K    KNTATIVES 

Monday    July  29    1968 

.,fr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker  iitUll 
Thursday.  July  2f)  Charles  r>iUKla.s- 
Home  nephew  of  former  British  Prime 
Minister  Alec  IX)uula.s-Home,  Aas  In 
Czechoslovakia  as  a  corrfspondeni  for 
the  London  Times  When  the  Times  re- 
porter came  upon  a  Russian  armored 
column  consisting  of  approximately  500 
vehicles.  Including;  tanks  and  armored 
cars,  tended  by  an  estimated  2.000  men 
m  flKhtmn  units,  his  troubles  beyan  .Ac- 
cused by  the  Czechs  of  wrltmi,'  things 
about  the  Rus-sian  troops,  the  youniter 
Douf?las-Home  aas  ousted  from  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Tfte  question  naturally  arises  as  to  how 
many'  more  Rus.sian  troops  are  ^tiU  In 
Czechoslovakia  despite  the  announce- 
ment that  all  Soviet  troops  a  ere  leaving 
Of  particular  sit.'nlflcance  ;s  the  fact  that 
Soviet  military  maneuvers  ar--  bciru'  on- 
ducted  alims!  a  1.000-inile  '.ine  ■*•'.. cli  in- 
cludes the  border  of  Czechoslovakia. 
These  maneuvers,  accordint;  to  a  UPI 
dispatch  from  Mascow  on  July  27  quote 
Soviet  newspapers  as  sayint;  that  the 
Red  air  force  had  joined  the  massive 
.fames  .ind  that  heavy  air  activity  ap- 
parently included  airborne  troop  move- 
ments to  supplement  the  divisions  of 
kjround  troops  and  antiaircraft  units 
ordered  into  the  mock  war  iast  Tuesday 
by  the  Kremlin. 

In  view  of  the  bnital  past  record  of  the 
US  S  R  .  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will 
not  be  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in 
Budapest.  Hungary  in  1956  On  the  other 
hand,  in  evaluating  the  liberation  of 
the  Dubcfk  regime  it  miuht  be  well  to 
remember  that  we  have  placed  an  em- 
bargo a«ainst  Rhodesia  becau.se  of  re- 
strictions atiainst  voting  in  that  countr\-. 
a  policy,  incidentally,  which  I  believe  to 
be  totally  ill  advised  under  the  circum- 
stances To  be  consistent.  \^e  should  ap- 
praise the  Dubcek  -covernment  on  its 
eventual  i^rantinw  of  freedom  of  choice 
to  its  citizens  in  choo.siiii,'  their  represent- 
atives In  the  meantime,  the  USSR, 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  an- 
other use  of  force  as  in  Hungary  will  re- 
sult In  a  review  of  diplomatic,  cultural, 
trade,  and  other  relations  with  this  Na- 
tion and  possibly  other  countries  in  the 
free  world 

I  place  the  article,  Finds  Departed 
Red  -Army — Is  Expelled.  '  from  the  Chl- 
catio  Tribune  of  July  28.  1968,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point; 

Kinds  Dee^KiKO  Hku  .\rmt   -Is  Expellxd 

I  Editor  3  Note  This  dispatch  was  *TUten 
oy  tJie  tietense  curresfMntlent  for  ihe  Times, 
London,  who  has  been  covering  the  soviet 
troop  withdrawals  in  Czechoslovakia  He  is 
a  nephew  of  .Mec  Douglas-Home,  former 
British   prime  minister  ) 

I  By  Charles  Douglas- Home  i 

London.  July  26  I  was  expelled  Irom 
CzechoslovaJUa  yesterday  in  irnliit;  alter  I 
came  upon  .i  Russian  arni.ire<l  xilutnn  which 
contr.idlcted  Czech  reports  that  soviet  troops 
had  dep:U't«di. 

The  formal  expulsion  order  was  served  on 
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me  sh.-irtly  before  midnight  at  B«nsk» 
ByKtrlra.  a  sp*  In  the  Tatra  mountains  130 
mllm  fn>m  Bratlslav  I  had  been  under  arrest 
for  14  hours-  .3  >f  which  had  been  spent  In 
Russian  ivands.  and  8  under  interrogation  by 
Czech  .security  orTldals 

rOLI'MN    BCLtEA   CUklMS 

I  was  arresteri  by  Russian  nfflrers  ,ind  men 
.>f  in  armoriKl  anlt  I'he  incident  Uk>Jc  place 
ne.ir  the  town  >r  ZlUiui  in  .Slovakia,  the 
ea.sternmi>«t  rei^on  if  iVwhoslovakla  border- 
ing on  the  Soviet  Cnl.iti  I  had  discovered  a 
Hussl.ih  ar!iiorr>i  uhimn  '>n  .Monday  after  a 
long  search  thru  Slovakia  It  consisted  >f 
500  vehicles.  Including  tanlcs  and  armored 
cars 

The  iirmored  ^xilumns  size  belled  the 
claims  that  only  a  few  small  units  were  left 
This  column  must  have  numbered  2  000  men 
in  nghtlng  unlU  Its  immobility  contradicted 
the  impression  generated  by  !*rague  'hat  the 
columns  were  all  on   the  move  eastward 

On  .Monday  night  I  left  my  car  and  .ip- 
pro.iched  the  tanic  conrentnition  to  see  if 
they  were  preparing  to  leave  The  Ru.sslans 
brusquely  >h,><ied  me  ,iway 

So  I  stayed   in   the   Uclnlty 

On  subsequent  days  I  drove  p.ast  uhe  s)!- 
unins  t.hree  or  four  times  a  day  The  Russians 
looked  more  and  mc^re  tictermlned  to  stay 

Caerh  police  suddenly  had  erected  a  no 
entry"  sign  on  the  road  le.iding  p.uit  the 
soviet  column  They  had  done  this  because 
the  Russians  had  complained  about  the  many 
cars  passing  near  their  encampment 

STOPPED   BY    SijVTTTS 

I  was  stopped  when  soviet  armed  guards, 
supported  by  several  olflcers,  blocked  the 
road 

An  officer  climbed  Into  my  ar  and  o.'dered 
me  to  get  out  I  .isked  to  see  the  Czech  police 
This  angered  him  His  men  then  dragged  me 
from  the  car 

I  argued  with  one  olficer  that  we  were  .n 
Czechoslovakia,  and  that  the  matter  should 
be  handled  by  the  Czechs  He  Indicated  that 
as  lar  .is  he  was  concerned  It  w^.is  tantamount 
to  ^ovlet  territory. 

Alter  about  an  hour  I  beard  n  car  draw 
up,  then  a  Czech  army  captain  entered  the 
tent 

He  told  me  I  was  accused  <>f  writing  things 
about  the  Russian  iro^ips 

Yes.'  I   .■■pp!!f><l      'hi'   if   my   ;ob." 
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H(.OVER-TYI'E     COMMISSION     FOR 
p:XEClTIVE  REORGAMZATION 

.A.NU   IMPROVEMENT 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29.   1968 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  Hoover-type  commis- 
sion to  undertake  a  modem,  indepth 
analysis  of  the  assistance  and  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government 

This  bipartisan  commission  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  find- 
ing ways  to  improve  the  management  of 
the  S20  biUion-a-year  assistance  pro- 
grams being  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government 

The  commi.ssion  would  also  be  charged 
with  studying  the  effect  of  Federal  as- 
sistance programs  on  the  .State  and  local 
governments  with  a  view  to  preserving 
the  concept  of  federalism  rather  than 
moving  toward  more  centralization. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Delaware   I  Mr. 


RothI  for  his  factfinding  efTort  and  for 
recognizing  the  need  for  a  Hoover-type 
approach  to  the  problem. 

I  might  add  that  such  an  approach 
has  in  the  past  proved  to  be  quite  re- 
warding for  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation 
In  the  85th  Congress  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation pursuant  to  a  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendation  which  would  place 
the  Federal  budget  on  an  annual  accrual 
expenditure  system.  This  legislation  be- 
came Public  Law  85-759  and  experts  esti- 
mated that  this  Improvement  in  account- 
ing practices  could  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  over- 
lapping and  duplication  in  the  operation 
of  Federal  iissistance  programs. 

Tliere  are  estimated  to  be  some  112 
programs  which  provide  assistance  to 
the  poor  and  these  efforts  are  divided 
among  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
SerMce.  the  Office  of  Education,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  and  among  eitiht 
other  departments  and  agencies. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  some  470 
education  programs  spread  among  20 
executive  agencies  and  departments. 

"■-oine  overlap  may  be  justified  in  terms 
of  the  best  means  of  implementing  the 
programs,  but  this  should  be  determined 
by  liie  cornmis-sion  with  the  thought  to 
giving  proper  direction  to  the  assistance 
programs. 
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HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  indiama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN  Mr.  Svieaker.  there 
.seems  to  be  great  concern  about  what 
Will  happen  to  certain  other  programs 
adtninistered  by  the  Department  of 
.^iriculture  if  the  Congress  fails  to  ex- 
lend  the  act  of  1965  beyond  its  expira- 
tion date  of  December  31.  1969.  There 
ha\e  been  some  rumors  spread  that  this 
will  greatly  affect  such  programs  as  the 
school  lunch,  school  milk,  the  food  stamp, 
the  pilot  breakfast  program,  consumer 
|)rotective  and  regulatory  .service,  rural 
community  development  service,  and 
many  others.  Let  me  assure  the  Members 
of  tiie  House  that  these  programs  arc 
not  mvohcd  in  the  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  this  costly  act  that  has 
failed  to  solve  any  of  the  problems  the 
proponenus  .said  it  would  .solve. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  an  exten- 
sion of  this  act  will  in  fact  jeopardize 
many  of  the  very  fine  programs  bein^ 
carried  on  by  the  Department  of  .\gri- 
culture  The  reason  this  is  so  is  that  of 
the  S6'..  to  $7  billion  annual  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  more 
than  one-lialf  of  this  budget  is  for  iiay- 
ments  to  cotton,  feed  gram,  and  wheat 
farii'ers  for  supposedly  not  growing  these 
crops  or  as  a  substitute  for  depres.scd 
market  conditions.  I  believe  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  are  vitally 
concerned  with  some  of  the  programs 
enumerated  above  would  do  well  to  take 
Into  consideration  these   facts. 

With  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  voted  overwhelminglj'  to  Increase 
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taxes  and  drastically  reduce  expendi- 
tures in  1969,  it  Is  Inconceivable  to  me 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  would 
give  consideration  to  a  premature  ex- 
tension of  an  act  that  will  obligate  the 
Treasury  to  spend  $3  billion  or  more  in 
ti.scal    1970. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Members  annual  farm  pay- 
ments imder  the  program  for  1967: 
liotertirnrnt  papmt'nts  under  farm  program''. 
hy    States    and    terrttones.    calendar    year 
1967.  in  order  0/  amount  received 

i     Texas     $457,205,685 

2    Kansas    211.367,759 

:i.   Mississippi   .  — 146,914,128 

4  Iowa    -- -.- 142,839,395 

5  Nebraska    133,113.432 

6  North  Dakota 130.224.183 

7  MLssouri 115.838.406 

8.  Oklahoma -  111,025,376 

9    California    ., -.  110,289.443 

10.  Arkansas    ..^ -.  103.289.026 

11.  Illinois    i 97.673.527 

12.  Minnesota    .. 95.250,735 

13.  Alabama.... 89,180.305 

14.  Georgia 77.825.112 

15.  Indiana    77.316,643 

16.  Tennessee    73.782.608 

17    Ohio    70.354.682 

18.  Montana     68.480.121 

19.  .south  Dakota 65,399.780 

20.  North    Carolina 61.696.043 

21.  South    Carolina 57.437.028 

22.  Colorado 56.192.011 

23     Michigan 56.039.398 

24.  Ix>ui.slana     65.463.315 

25.  Washington 52.321,475 

26.  Arizona     46.784.896 

27  Kentucky 41,526.696 

28.  Wisconsin    41.226.935 

29  Idaho    37.069.593 

30.  New    Mexico 32.621.733 

31.  Oregon    22.626,745 

32.  Pennsvivanla    21,191,008 

33.  New    York 20.214.630 

34.  Florida    17.643,379 

35  Virginia    17.581.651 

36.  Puerto    Rico 11,958.974 

37.  Wyoming 10.938.854 

38.  Utah    8.953.706 

39.  Hawaii     8.554.348 

40.  Maryland    5.317.123 

41.  New    Jersev 4.200.894 

42.  West  Virginia 3.883,727 

43.  Maine    2,145.496 

44.  Vermont 1.714.733 

45.  Nevada    1.686.712 

46.  Delaware     1.566.725 

47    Connecticut     887.315 

48.  New  Hampshire 675.397 

49.  Massachusetts G56.  507 

50.  Rhode   Island 75,904 

51.  Alaska 69  713 

.''2    Virgin    Islands 47.527 

Total     '3.078,340,537 

'Excluding  nn  undistributed  amount 
totaling  $3,629,088  representing  amount  de- 
tiucted  from  producers'  incentive  payments 
and  paid  to  American  Sheep  Producers' 
Council.  Inc  .  lor  .idvertlslng  and  sales  pro- 
iiiollon  programs. 
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tained  in  an  editorial  in  the  Suburban 
Life,  serving  west  suburban  Cook  County 
communities,  in  its  Tliursday,  July  25 
edition : 

Why  Apologize? 

It  was  just  a  routine  publicity  release  from 
the  American  Red  Cross  asking  for  the  sup- 
port of  individuals,  hrms  and  clubs  to  send 
our  men  in  Vietnam  Christmas  presents  in 
the  form  of  ditty  bags  of  .small,  personal 
gifts. 

But  the  Red  Cross,  obviously  bowing  to 
the  trend  of  thought  so  prevalent  nxlay.  saw 
fit  to  apologize  lor  itself.  Tucked  away  in 
one  of  the  paragraphs  were  ihe  word.s.  The 
program  has  not  and  does  not  imply  any 
stand  for  or  against  the  war  efTort  " 

Why  should  the  Red  Cross  have  to  apolo- 
gize for  its  program  of  bringing  Christmas 
cheer  to  our  men  serving  overseas? 

Why  must  It.  In  efTect.  s.iy  Tm  sorry" 
when  it  is  only  trying  to  spread  a  little 
Christian  cheer  in  a  world  rampant  with 
wrath? 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  dirty  war 
In  Vietnam  is  our  war  and  the  men  hghting 
It.  many  of  them  not  through  choice  deserve 
the  help  as  well  as  the  thanks  of  ..11  of   'is 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
liertinent.  proper,  and  logical  commen- 
tary on  the  need  to  give  positive  sup- 
port to  our  individual  ser\'icemen  is  con- 
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HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOl'TH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVf.S 

Friday.  July  26.  1968 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
interested  in  the  political  .scene  in  Viet- 
nam and  many  observers  are  all  too 
energetic  in  their  efforts  to  criticize  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  as  being  a  dic- 
tatorship run  by  the  generals.  These 
same  critics  see  a  government  that  has 
no  sense  of  direction  or  purpose. 

Therefore,   it   was   most   encomaeing 
to  read  in  the  New  York  Times  of  July 
25  an  article  by  Mr.  Gene  Roberts.  Mr. 
Roberts  traces  recent  political  develop- 
ments there  and  ix)ints  out  that  Saigon 
is  building  a  more  representative  gov- 
ernment against  a  background  of  strains 
caused  by  the  Tct  offensive,  a  change  of 
government  and  uncertainty  about  the 
future  which  the  Paris  talks  have  created 
in  some  South  Vietnamese  circles.  As  the 
article  shows,  viable  political  institutions 
are  taking  hold  in  Vietnam.  The  Presi- 
dent. Nguyen  Van  Thieu.  is  consolidat- 
ing his  power  by  broadening  the  Gov- 
ernment base,  and  the  National  Assem- 
bly is  learning  to  play  a  constructive  role. 
The  political  problems  in  Vietnam  are 
not  overlooked  by  Mr,  Roberts.  The  Gov- 
ernment still  mu.st  prove  that  "it  is  flex- 
ible   enough    to    survive    both    war    and 
peace — whether     the     Government     is 
reaching      the      j^easant      ixipulation; 
whether  it  is  likely  to  bring  about  eco- 
nomic reforms  and  strike  a  meaningful 
blow  against  corruption."  The  Johnson- 
Thieu  communique  issued  following  the 
July  19  to  20  meeting  in  Honolulu  also 
takes  note  of  the  complex  problems  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  faces  in  its  de- 
velopment and  reiterates  our  continued 
support  and  assistance  in  helping  to  find 
solutions.  It  was  gratifying  to  see  there 
a  renewal  of  President  Thieu's  olTer  of 
full  participation  in  political  activities 
to  all  those  who  agree  to  renounce  force 
and  accept  the  Vietnamese  constitution. 
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What  we  have  then  is  a  balanced  re- 
view of  recent  political  developments  in 
Vietnam  which  highlights  the  fact  that 
substantial  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
political  area.  Tliis  report  should  give 
the  pessimists  cause  to  reconsider.  I 
commend  this  .splendid  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleague  and  the  i^eojile 
of  the  United  States: 

SaIGO.V    Is    BflLDING    MoRK    VlIAI,    RFdl.Mh 

.  By  Gene  R,oberUsi 
Saigon,  .s^uth  Vietnam  — .^n  editor  wli-se 
newspaper  had  been  closed  by  Government 
decree  sat  in  his  cramped  I'ffice  six  months 
ago  and  told  why  he  had  Utile  liope  .'or 
.South  Vietnam, 

The  fiovernnient,  he  said  sadly,  was  run  oy 
the  inihtrtry.  The  military,  in  turn,  was  dom- 
inated by  relupee  generals  from  North  Viet- 
nam, rather  than  by  native-born  southern 
Vietnamese  Ftirthermore.  the  military  lead- 
ership was  divided.  Part  of  its  top  echelon 
biipi>orted  Vice  President  Nguyen  Cao  Ky. 
.Another  part  supported  President  Nguyen 
Van  Tliieu  Still  another  group  ttr.iddled  the 
lence 

The  e<iitor  .-iiniled  ruefully  .lUd  rontinued. 
The  nation  liad  no  sense  of  jjurpose  and  had 
lost  Its  win  to  win.  You  had  only  to  look  out 
the  window  to  see  draft  dodgers  i)utl-{>ut- 
img  clown  the  street  on  I  heir  Hondas  Cor- 
ruption was  widespread  The  Government 
was  aloof  from  the  [X-ople  and  the  newly 
elected  National  .•Assembly  lield  little  prom- 
ise <-if  bridjjing  the  trap  ..nd  reaching  the 
peasantry  with  reforms. 

Only  SIX  months  later,  tliere  have  been 
many  cli.mgcs  m  the  South  Vietn.imese  Gov- 
ernment and  Ton  That  Thien,  the  <.ncc- 
forlorn  editor,  is  symbolic  of  them.  Today, 
Mr,  Thien  is  Minister  of  Information  in  a 
new  Cabinet  that  is  largely  independent  of 
military  influences  and  made  tip.  for  -lie 
most  part,  of  native-born  southerners 

.Mready  this  month,  the  new  Premier,  Tr.in 
Van  Huong,  .i  former  school  teacher,  has  re- 
jjlaccd  23  district  chiefs  in  what  he  describes 
.us  a  war  against  corruption  and  inefTiciency 
at  levels  of  povernment  close  to  the  people. 
A  tough  new  inobiiization  law  is  yanking 
draft  dodgers  from  their  motor  bikes  Gov- 
ernmental leaders  who  once  gathered  at  fash- 
ionable Maxim's  to  drink  Martell  Cordon 
Bleu  at  i-5  an  ounce  now  worry  more  about 
their  images,  Maxim's  is  closed. 

The  most  dramatic  changes,  however  have 
come  m  i!ie  office  of  the  presidency,  which 
was  considered  weak  m  January,  President 
Tliieu  has  since  trimmed  the  authority  of 
ihe  military  and  Vice  President  Ky  and.  at 
the  same  time,  has  enhanced  his  own.  To 
the  delight  of  many  .Americans  here,  he  h.as 
done  it  by  broadening  the  governmental 
base 

To  replace  the  Nguyen  Van  Loc  Cabinet 
which  was  Ky-oriented.  he  sought  help  from 
the  fledcling  as.sembly  and  in  the  process 
.ncreased  the  a.ssembly's  prestige  and  made 
It  aware  of  its  own  power.  To  curb  the  mili- 
tary, he  fashioned  .illlances  with  civilian 
jioliticians  and  l.irought  them  into  Govern- 
ment. Now,  Americfin  officials  here  are  con- 
tending that  the  Government  is  probably  the 
most  represent.tt.ve  r.ne  in  .sotitli  Vietnamese 
iilstory 

Many  of  ihcm  qtiickly  fonccde  however, 
that  it  IS  the  middle  class  that  is  represtnud 
broadly-  not   the  peasantry. 

•  PROGRESS    IS     BEING     MADE" 

■  Onlv  a  dreamer  would  say  that  democracy 
has  arrived  at  last  in  South  Vietnam."  said 
a  United  States  official  not  noted  for  his 
optimism,  "But  when  you  consider  that  elec- 
tive, constitutional  government  is  less  than 
a  year  old  m  the  country.  I  think  you  have 
to  admit  that  progress  is  being  made.  There 
are    definite    democratic    trends    here," 

But  while  the  Govc-nment  has  changed 
somewhat,    so    has    the    situation    in    sotith 
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Vietnam.  Sti  months  a^o.  the  primary  n^^ 
was  for  the  OoTemsoent  to  win  the  people 
to  tt»  side  through  reforms  and  LmproTed 
services  and  to  prepare  more  aggreaslTely  for 

war 

Now  the  Government  not  only  has  to  steel 
Itself  for  war.  but-  with  the  Paris  talks 
under  way — has  to  prepare  itself  to  deal  with 
pp.ice  If  peace  should  mme 

MAJOR    QtTtSnONS   f^SKD 

The  questl'ins  are  whether  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  It.  whether  it  Is  flexible  enoiiRh 
to  survive  both  war  :»nd  peace;  whether  the 
recent  changes  in  Government  are  merely 
superficial  or  show  signs  of  permanency; 
whether  the  Government  Is  reaching  the 
pe.asant  population;  whether  It  Is  likely  to 
brtnij  about  economic  reforms  and  strike  a 
meaningful   blow  against  corruption, 

Por  the  answers,  some  American  offlcUls 
here  are  looking  Increasingly  to  the  National 
Assembly  Although  the  new  national  mobil- 
ization law  Is  the  only  significant  piece  of 
legislation  It  has  passed,  the  .\ssembly  is 
proving  to  be  a  highly  Independent  and 
important  check  on  possible  excesses  by  the 
executive   branch 

The  Aaa«mbly,  for  example,  .slashed  a  hl< 
budget  presented  by  the  Vice  Presidents  of- 
fice This  prevented  Vice  President  Ky  from 
building  up  a  patronage  system  and  thus  was 
m  line  with  the  new  Constitution,  which 
visualizes  the  Vice  Presidency  as  a  weak  office 
in   the   .Ajiierlcan   tradition. 

THIEtJ'S    KCQTTEST    DENIED 

The  Legislature  was  e<iiially  forceful  with 
President  Thieu  in  the  wake  "f  the  enemy's 
Lunar  New  Tear  offensive  The  President 
asked  for  authority  to  nile  by  decree  during 
the  national  emergency  The  .Assembly  re- 
fused. 

"The  .\s8embly  was  wrrth  Its  weight  In 
gold  during  Tet."  says  an  .\merlcan  'jfflclal 
who  has  dealt  for  years  wi:h  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  "The  country  was 
stunned  by  the  enemy  o.Tensive  Conditions 
were  ripe  for  a  coup  But.  fiT'.vinatcly.  many 
of  the  coup-plotting  types  were  in  the  .\s- 
sembly  and  had  an  outlet  for  their  frustra- 
tions They  circulated  petitions  demanding 
the  dismissal  of  the  L>)C  Cabinet  and  they 
made  speech  after  speech  They  were  too 
busy  doing  all  of  this  to  think  ol  overthrow- 
ing the  Oovi»rnment  After  a  while,  the 
daiii<er  passed.  " 

ASSEMBLT    tS    CONSCKVATIVH 

Pr-r  all  of  this,  however,  the  Assembly 
stands  like  a  stone  wall  against  making  any 
major  concession  to  the  Vletci:>ng  or  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  as  a  condi- 
tion for  peace  Even  the  barest  mention  of 
a  coalition  government  with  "he  Vletcong. 
or  with  any  organization  friendly  to  the  Vlet- 
cong IS  enough  to  set  oif  iiery  ..peeches  in  the 
Assembly. 

.As  the  Legislature  appears  to  see  It.  there 
is  onlv  one  possible  solution  to  the  war. 
That  Is  for  North  Vietnam  to  withdraw  all  of 
Its  tr-Kjps  frim  S<:)uth  Vietnam  and  ?itop 
supplying  the  Vletcong  with  arms  In  return. 
the  L'ni'ed  States  would  stop  bombing  North 
Vietnam  and  -.hen  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  defeat  the  last  of  the  Vletcong  Insur- 
gents Then  the  United  States  also  could  go 
hLime- 

The  hawkjshnesa  if  the  .Assembly  Is  dis- 
quieting to  Americans  here  Many  of  them 
look  up  111  the  Thleu  Government,  which 
emerged  from  the  Lunar  New  Year  utfenslve 
stronger  tnan  It  entered  It.  as  durable  enough 
to  survive  almost  any  contingency  The  ex- 
ception Is  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
smacked,  even  'amtly.  of  a  sellout"  to  the 
enemy. 

This,  some  of  them  say.  would  produce 
enough  turmoil  ;n  the  -Assembly  to  bring 
about  a  governmental  crisis  It  is  a  crime  to 
advocate  "pr'-Communlst  neutrali.sm"  ur 
coalition  guvernment  m  South  Vietnam   And 
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If  President  Thleu  •«»«•  to  •  settlement 
baaed  on  ooallUon  or  one  that  pointed  to 
the  poaslblllty  of  Conunualst-orleQt«<l  neu- 
tralism It  Is  hardly  Inconceirable  that  the 
.\ssembly  would  try  to  Impeach  the  President 
and  repl.me  him. 

TTie  Assembly  would  not  have  to  look  far 
to  find  a  successor  to  Mr  Thleu  Although 
Vice  President  Ky  had  enough  military  power 
only  a  few  months  ago  to  have  attempted 
a  coup  he  .'.eems  never  to  have  .seriously  con- 
.sldored  'Jie    Jea 

However,  few  people  In  .Saigon  doubt  that 
Mr  Ky  c  ould  be  persxiaded  to  become  chief  of 
flate  If  conditions  were  right  '  Ky  still  cix>p- 
Miites  with  Thleu  when  a  show  uf  solidarity 
Is  needed.  '  one  said  'He  Is  not  going  to  be 
accused  nf  not  cooperating  when  his  country 
needs  him  But  lie  leaves  one  with  '.he  Im- 
pression that  he  Is  waiting  In  the  wings  Some 
of  his  friends  say  he  will  be  readv  when  the 
country  needs  a   strong  military  leader  '  " 

WOIKINC    CL.ASS    MILITANT 

Why  Is  the  .A.ssembly  .so  militant  In  a  na- 
tion in  which  many  people — and  pao-tlcularly 
those  m  rural  areas — appear  to  be  neutrals 
who  are  willing  to  .settle  for  anything  that 
will  bring  them  [>e.ace?  Why  Isn't  this  atti- 
tude rrt!e<-t(Xl  in  the  Assembly''  For  one 
thing,  '..ist  year >i  election  laws  barred  candi- 
dates who  lupporred  the  Vletcong  or  pro- 
Communtst  neutralism  although  "strict  neu- 
tralists" were  tree  to  run 

For  another.  al.Ticwt  no  peasants  or  work- 
ing class  candidates  filed  lor  office,  apparently 
considering  the  G. ivenirnent  to  be  the  prov- 
ince of  the  edvicated  middle  i  Luss,  and  in 
South  Vleuiam.  the  middle  cla.<«  tends  to  be 
mlUtantly  anil-Communlst  and  conserva- 
tive. 

There  Is  also  a  thlrtl  reiison :  More  than 
1.000  people  ran  for  the  House  seats,  and 
480  ran  for  the  60-seat  Senate  Tills  meant 
an  .Lssemblyrnan  could  be  ••lected  with  a 
small  percentage  of  the  vote,  a  development 
that  tended  to  favor  candidates  with  a  .small 
but  tightly  knit  following  And  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  most  active  [>olltlcal  factions 
tend  to  be  thoee  that  are  mlUtantly  antl- 
C  Jtninunist.  such  as  Roman  Catholic  blocs 
and  the  fiercely  nationalist  and  .intl-Com- 
munlst  revolutionary  Dal  Viet  party  Catho- 
lics, for  example,  hold  half  of  the  Senate 
seats  although  they  make  up  only  about  10 
per  cent   of   the   nations  [xipulatlon. 

LITTLE     QEB.^TE     IN      ASSEMBLY 

Tlie  conservatism  uf  the  Assembly  la 
marked  by  an  almost  total  .ibsence  of  debate, 
let  .il^ne  legislation,  on  [.r(H?rams  that  would 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  There  Is 
no  apparent  interest,  for  example,  in  land 
reform  it  In  significantly  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  high  schools  In  the  rural  itreas  and. 
thus,  giving  the  peasant  youth  a  doorway 
Into  the  middle  class. 

There  Is  also  no  discussion  of  fighting  cor- 
ruption by  improving  the  salaxies  of  the 
military  and  cJvll  service,  although  one  of 
the  assembly's  first  orders  of  business  was 
to  vote  Its  memt>ershlp  monthly  salaries  of 
60.000  pl.isters.  ur  mure  than  $500.  This  Is 
considered  a  princely  sum  la  Vietnam.  By 
contrast,  a  major  general  In  the  army  re- 
ceives the  equivalent  of  $175  a  month  and  a 
private  first  class  $39,  even  when  all  of  their 
allowances  are  included.  A  department  head 
In  the  Government  gets  $155  a  month,  and 
some  clerKs  as  little  as  $40 

'Some  officials  have  to  be  corrupt  to  sur- 
vive." concludes  an  American  who  has  lived 
In  .Saigon  for  three  years  '"Ixx)k  at  the  way 
Saigon  policemen  bum  cigarettes  from  us. 
They  cant  afford  a  pack  of  their  own.  This 
makes  them  wide  ^jpeu  tor  corruption." 

PREMIFR     IS    RESPECTED 

In  the  absence  of  pav  reformiS.  can  Premier 
Huong  make  progress  in  cleaning  up  cor- 
ruption? Almost  no  one  here  doubts  that  he 
will   try    Even   In   La   Pagode   Uebtau.'-ant.   a 
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student  hangout  wber«  cynicism  seemj  as 
InexhaiisUble  as  the  supply  of  cheap  beer. 
Mr.  Huong  is  respected  as  a  man  of  Integrity. 
"He  belongs  to  the  older  generation,"  says 
Nguyen  Bang  Trung.  chairman  of  the  .stu- 
dent executive  committee  at  Saigon  Uni- 
versity "But  he  Is  a  true  p.itrlot  and  he 
understands  us  "' 

At  64.  his  long  yean  of  teaching  and  his 
parti  Ipatlon  In  politics  (he  ran  third  In 
last  ywir's  presidential  election!  have  made 
him  a  well-known  figure  In  South  Vietnam. 
Tlie  students  and  the  middle  class  delight  In 
the  w.iy  he  leajis  heavily  on  his  cane  and 
.speaks   candidly    and    In    metaphors. 

Whfn  he  n.uned  his  cabinet,  for  example 
he  m'lde  It  clear  that  It  was  not  as  good 
as  he  would  liave  liked  "I'm  like  a  man  who 
went  to  the  market  to  get  the  right  kind 
of  fish  for  his  dinner  guests."  he  said.  "But 
they  didn't  liave  the  kind  of  fish  I  wanted 
and  so  I  had  to  take  what  they  had." 

RESPECT  OP  PEOPLE  SOUGHT 

He  has  also  made  it  clear  that,  at  the 
moment,  social  relornis  are  not  high  priority 
llenvs  on  his  list  of  things  to  do.  He  says 
that  with  enemy  troops  still  threatening  tht- 
nation,  the  most  urgent  need  Is  to  make  the 
people  respect  their  goveriunent  by  maklni? 
it  honest  and  efficient.  This,  he  adds,  will  tK' 
a  lull-time  J  jb 

Ills  Job  IS  complicated,  he  says,  becaus*- 
he  cannot  dismiss  all  uf  the  corrupt  officials. 
'We  wouldn't  have  enough  people  left  t<j 
run  the  country,"  he  adds.  There  Ls  a  prob- 
1am.  too.  In  Unding  competent  replacements 

Mr  Huong  announced  late  last  month  that 
he  would  oust  50  to  100  district  chiefs.  He 
still  plans  to  live  up  to  his  promise,  his 
aides  say.  but  thus  far  he  has  been  able  li 
find  only  23  captains  and  majors  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  chiefs.  "You  can't  send 
in  ruiUan  chiefs  with  so  much  war  golnt; 
on."  says  an  aide,  "and  the  mlLUiry  doesn't 
want  to  release  Its  best  officers.  It  iiecd.i 
them  "" 

AMERICANS    ARE    IMPRESSED 

Many  of  the  .Americans  who  work  closest 
with  the  Saigon  Government  lu-e  Impressed 
by  the  way  President  Tlileu  has  quietly  con- 
.soUdated  his  i>ower  without  precipitating  a 
national  crisis  .Still  others  dismiss  the  moves 
as  jKilitlcal  l.'-itrlgue.  which  has  yet  to  benefit 
the  peasants 

Whatever  the  motivation  the  consolida- 
tion has  had  Us  practical  advantages  .Amer- 
ican officials  now  know  who  to  talk  with  In 
order  to  promote  a  protrram.  Once,  vlrtuall"." 
all  of  the  nation's  top  generals  had  to  be 
regarded  not  only  as  Important  military  lend- 
ers but  as  powers  behind  the  throne  " 

Mr  TTileu  also  won  plaudits  from  .Amer- 
ican C'fflcials  when  he  removed  province 
chiefs  from  the  control  of  military  corps  di- 
rectors, placed  them  under  the  Interior  Min- 
ister, and  replaced  16  of  them  In  some  In- 
stances, the  President  dismissed  province 
chiefs  who  supp<jrted  Vice  President  Ky,  but 
one  official  who  regularly  sees  reports  from 
American  provincial  advi.^ers  savs  "he  move 
resulted  in  Innproved  government 

"Noiie  of  the  advisers  say  they  have  a  w^  r?o 
chief  than  they  had  In  the  beginning."  he 
said.  -Several  .say  they  noticed  some  improve- 
ment And  quite  a  few  .say  their  new  man  is  a 
major  Improvement  Some  of  the  chiefs  who 
wer.t  were  very  corrupt  and  inefficient  '' 

Thleu  is  a  quiet,  cautious  man  who  works 
quietly  and  plans  ahead.  "  .mother  American 
says  "He  cannot  be  rushed,  but  he  acts  when 
the  time  Is  ripe  The  Tet  offensive  and  then 
the  Paris  peace  talks  .scared  people  into  ac- 
cepting change,  and  Thleu  acted  He  Is  well 
aware  that  there  must  be  forward  movement 
if  the  country  Is  to  survive.  This  Is  what  is 
prompting  him  to  work  with  people  and 
broaden  his  bxse   It  wasn't  us." 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  toughest 
hurdle — the  p'JsslbiUty  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment to  the  war— has  yet  to  be  faced. 
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A  DimCVLT  posmoN 

On  the  one  hand,  he  has  to  deal  with  an 
angry  legislature,  a  militant  Vice  President 
and  a  group  of  generals  made  restless  by  the 
loss  of  some  of  their  power.  On  the  other 
hand  he  cannot  risk  alienating  the  United 
States. 

nius  far.  he  has  coped  by  refusing  to  de- 
iioimce  the  Paris  Talks  while  at  the  same  lime 
assuring  the  legislature  that  he  will  Insist 
that  South  Vietnam  play  the  leading  role  if 
the   talks   turn  Into  "real   negotiations." 

If  the  United  Stat.es  lets  South  Vietnam 
play  the  leading  role.  It  may  jeopardize  the 
negotiations,  as  Mr  Thleu  has  made  It  clear 
in  the  past  that  he  Is  opposed  to  any  major 
compromise  But  if  it  does  not.  It  could  touch 
off  a  major  legislative  and  political  crisis 
Just  when  the  negotiations  were  beginning 
to  tell 

And  the  crisis  some  of  the  President's 
supporters  have  reflected,  could  Jeopardize 
Mr.  Thleu 's  position  and  the  constitutional 
form  of  government,  which  the  United  States 
insisted  upon  in  South  V'ietnam. 


SPEECH  OF  DR    EDWARD  D.  RE 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
July  22.  I  had  the  privilege  of  being 
toastmaster  at  a  dinner  honoring  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  cadet.s  from  acro.s.s  the 
Nation  who  are  participating  in  the  21st 
Aiinual  International  Air  Cadet  Ex- 
change Program. 

This  Is  a  valuable  program  that  sends 
American  youths  abroad  and  brings  to 
the  United  States  young  people  from 
many  foreign  nations.  Their  common  in- 
terest is  aviation,  but  their  various 
backgrounds  makes  this  a  valuable  step 
toward  complete  international  under- 
standing and  mutual  respect. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  and  several  im- 
portant military  men.  including  Gen. 
William  Wilcox,  national  commander  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  attended  the  din- 
ner. 

Tlie  speaker  for  the  evening  was  my 
dear  friend,  the  distinguished  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs.  Dr.  Edward  D.  Re.  Dr. 
Fie  gave  an  eloquent  address  on  the  im- 
portance of  international  exchange  pro- 
grams,   I   commend   Dr.    Re's   excellent 
speech  to  my  colleagues'  attention  and 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Edward  D    Re, 
.Assistant  Silcbetary  of  State  for  Educa- 
tional AND  Cil  tural  Affairs,  at  the  Con- 
C.RESSIONAI.   Banqvet  ior   Civil   Air   Patrol 
Cadets   and   Escort  Officers,  at   Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  July  22.  1968 
Distinguished    Members    of    Congress.    Dr, 
Marrs.  Cleneral   Bowe.  Cieneral  Wilcox.  Gen- 
eral   Castle,    my    dear    Cadets,    and    friends: 
I   must   at   the   very   outset   thank   my   good 
irlend.    Congressman   Lester   Wolff,   for   that 
verv  pracious  introduction.  It  Is  a  great  pleas- 
ure lor  me  to  be  here  with  you  this  evening. 
I   feel   very  much  at  home  with  avlation- 
inindcd  people    Not  only  have  I  been  in  the 
.^lr    Force,    but    I    have    Just    recently    com- 
I'leted    the    necessary    two   weeks   of   reserve 
otliccr  duty  to  make  sure  I  continue  a  rela- 
tionship I   have  enjoyed  for  many  years. 

But  I  am  with  you  tonight  not  only  be- 
cause ol  the  common  feelings  we  share  about 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

aviation  and  the  aerospace  sciences,  but  also 
because  of  the  common  feelings  we  share 
about  International  exchange-of-persons  and 
the  International  exchange  of  ideas  this 
makes  possible. 

you  who  are  taking  part  in  tills  year's 
International  Air  Cadet  Exchange—  the 
21st — will  also  share  common  leeling  with 
your  counterparts  in  other  countries  You  do 
have  a  common  tie.  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey— then  Senator  Humphrey  said  It  in 
these  words:  "The  CAP  exchange  .  .  .  be- 
t'lns  with  young  nien  who  already  have  a 
basic,  common  area  of  undersUtndintr  and  in- 
terest— aviation." 

And  it  is  out  of  Just  such  common  areas 
of  understanding  and  interest  that  broader 
areas  can  be — and  arr-  <lcveloped  Athletes 
share  common  interests.  Artists  do  Scholars 
do.  And  these  shared  interest,  are  so  strong. 
so  magnetic,  that  they  pull  jieople  across 
continents  and  oceans-  beyond  their  own 
geographical  boundaries  This  Is  e.ssenti.illy 
what  has  led  to  the  great  How  and  counter- 
flow  of  persons  across  ihe  world—  a  phenom- 
enon we  now  take  for  gratited.  but  one  that 
is  not  really  very  old.  at  lca.';t  In  anything 
like  Its  present  dimensions. 

This  is  an  important  new  fact  about  the 
modern  world— that  people  in  preat  numbers 
do  move  about  for  educational  purposes  And 
they  bring  with  them  cu.stoms.  cultures  and 
ideas  to  the  country  they  visit,  just  ;>£  they 
leave  with  new  experiences  and  perceptions 
in  the  Intellectual  possessions  they  take  home 
with  them. 

And  so  exchanges-  both  tho.se  supported  by 
governments  and  those  supixirted  by  private 
individuals  and  organizations  set  up  im- 
portant currents  of  ide.os  and  informal  ion  iii 
our  world. 

Exchange  itself  is  a  prera  current  of  our 
time,  'i'ou  of  the  International  Air  Cadet 
Exchange  are  a  part   of  that  great   current 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  the  many 
lines  of  communication  that  exchanges  es- 
tablish in  terms  of  a  cable  I  suppose  I  was 
first  impressed  by  a  phrase  I  have  heard 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk  use — "the  infinity 
of  threads  "which  bind  pence  totrether  " 

Exchanges  are.  In  a  sense,  like  threads, 
or  like  strands  of  wire.  And.  as  we  know, 
strands  of  wire,  taken  together,  have  cable 
strength. 

One  could  perhaps  paraphrase  Horace 
Mann,  when  he  spoke  of  habit  as  a  cable. 
"We  weave  a  strand  of  it  every  day,"  he  said 
"And  at  last  we  cannot  break  It  " 

As  "we  weave  more  and  more  strands  of  ex- 
change relationships — as  you  are  doing 
through  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  and  the  Inter- 
national Air  Cadet  Exchange — we  can  weave 
a  cable  to  carry  friendly,  fruitful,  produc- 
tive kinds  of  communication  between  us 
and  others  like  us  in  other  countries.  And 
such  a  cable  can  be  so  strong  no  one  can 
break  It. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  deliberately  sets 
out  to  create  international  ties  more  directly 
or  more  effectively — as  a  matter  of  conscious 
government  policy — than  the  Mutual  Ed- 
ucational and  Cult  iral  Exchange  Act  of  1961. 
This  is  the  act  administered  by  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  C-altural  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Stale  which  I  have  "the  lionor 
to  head. 

The  Act  opens  "w.ith  a  noble  ^iiid  cioqvipnt 
statement  of  purposes.  It  is  an  act.  i.nd  I 
quote,  "to  provide  for  the  improvement  and 
strengthening  of  the  international  relations 
of  the  United  States  by  promoting  better 
mutual  understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  the  world  through  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchanges." 

This  states  succinctly  and  accurately  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  The  attainment  of 
this  goal  is  the  great  end  toward  which  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
works. 

Bringing  students,  teachers  i.nd  scholars 
here  from  other  countries,  and  sending 
American    student-s.    teachers    and    scholars 
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to  other   countries.   Is  one  of  the  ways   in 
which  we  pursue  this  goal. 

This  is  essentially  the  work  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs  is  en- 
gaged in:  conducting  and  enco\iraging  ex- 
changes that  weave  together  many  kinds  of 
common  interestfi  men  and  women  share 
across  the  world.  We  have  exchanges  with 
some  135  countries  and  territories:  and  ve 
have  already  '"exchanged"  more  than  125  ooo 
persons  under  the  jirograms  Congress  has 
authorized  us  to  conduct.  This  is  a  major  ac- 
tivity. But  It  is  only  a  beginning.  I  believe, 
towards  the  kinds  of  contintiing.  cooperative 
relations— m  edticational.  scientihc.  cul- 
tural and  other  tields— of  which  this  adven- 
turous, ingenious  and  inventive  race  is 
caj3iible. 

You  may  very  well  ask  whether  we  have 
hern  successful  in  attaining  the  goal  set 
forth  in  the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cul- 
iiiral  Exchange  Act 

l*t  me  .Stat*"  ihat  the  Uiilted  .States  .^d- 
\  isory  Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultur.U  Affairs  in  ]9ti3  conducted 
an  extensive  survey  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  person-to-person  excliange  jirogram  .id- 
minlstered  through  this  Bureau,  and  made 
tile  following  major  findings: 

Testimony  is  overwhelming  from  all  sources 
that  the  program  as  a  whole  i.s  etlective 

The  evidence  is  also  conclusive  that  the 
program  has  proved  itself  an  e.ssential  and 
\aluable  part  of  America's  total  international 
effort. 

There  is  inipres.sive  testimony  that  the  ex- 
change jjrojjr.iin  increases  mutual  under- 
st  indiiif:, 

K\  idonce  is  abundant  that  the  exchange 
program  has  succeeded  in  iieliJing  dispel 
among  loreign  vislKirs  many  niLsconceptions 
and  ligly  slereolyptes  about  the  American 
Ijeoj^lo, 

The  program  has  effectively  established 
channels  of  communication  between  tlic 
people  in  other  countries  and  the  United 
States. 

The  excliange  jjrogr.un  has  effectively  sup- 
ported one  of  the  nation's  most  basic  inter- 
iialional  objectives  -  that  of  helping  support 
strong  iree  societies  able  to  work  together. 
in  mutu-il  trust  and  understanding,  on  the 
S^rave  issues  of  our  times 

.Surely  these  exchanges  are  matters  of  high 
interest  .iround  the  world  The  report  of  the 
International  Conference  on  the  World  Cnsis 
m  Education  last  lall-held  at  President 
JohiLson's  initiative— said  :  '"Education  is  now 
a  central  preoccupation  of  every  nation  in 
the  world  '" 

The  c)pporttinity  is  therefore  clear  lor  this 
country  to  maintain  and  enlarge  it.s  programs 
for  cooperative  cdiicational  relations  with 
other  countries  bet  us  all  hope  wavs  will  be 
lound  lor  such  growth  in  both  non-govern- 
mental and  governmental  activities 

May  there  be  more  lines  of  communic.i- 
tion  like  yours — between  young  people  of 
the  world  snaring  the  interest  you  so  well 
represent  niose  who  have  "invested"  in  this 
exchange  liave  I  am  sure,  invested  well.  You 
Will  be  able  representatives  of  your  contem- 
poraries and  your  country.  And  you  will  also 
ably  attest  to  the  commitment  you  have  to 
this  field  of  activity — aviation — and  to  lU; 
utilization  through  this  program  for  greater 
international  understjuiding  and  gre.  ter 
good  vnll  among  young  people. 


BLOODLETTING      IN      CLEVELAND 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    II.IINOIb 

IN  THE  HOUc'E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.    DERWINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,    the 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  its  editorial  page 
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July  23  carried  significant  and  proper 
commentary  on  the  continued  compUca- 
tionj  caused  by  extremists  dealing  In 
race  passions  This  editorial  very 
etlectlvely  speaks  for  Itself. 
The  editorial  follows: 

BLOoDLrrrtNc;  in  Ci.tvn-AND 

Whfn  Clrvelktid  elected  a  Ne(?rn.  Carl 
Stokes,  xa  mayor.  UiU  wils  n^hlly  hajled 
ad  *  iimely  triumph  !<>r  the  l>I<u-lc  cMu.-<e 

That  It  held  uut  no  iwssurances  of  peace 
m  the  street*  of  Cleveland  Is  now  dramati- 
cally demooatrated  by  the  carnage  wrought 
there  by  Ulack  extremists. 

The  plain  fact  is  t.^^t  urban  violence  has 
no  nece&sary  cjiinectlnn  with  race;  there  are 
cracKpots  of  every  shade  who  simply  take 
their  pleasure  Trom  Uestrurtlon  and  bluod- 
Aheil 

Their  kind  will  doubtless  be  present  -it 
Miami  during  tiie  Republican  convention  and 
Chicago  during  the  Democratic  convention, 
waiting  '.heir  chance  to  spark  a  riot  <jr  turn 
a   demoastraUon   into   a   bloodletting 

Just  as  decent  peupie  of  all  races  sympa- 
Uilze  w;Ui  Mayor  Stokes  In  hU  efforts  to  turn 
back  ttie-fliurderous  rowdies  in  Clevel.ind.  so 
must  ill  sympathize  with  the  prudent  prepa- 
rations of  au'^^orltlea  in  Miami  and  Chicago 
to  prevent  such  violence  if  piwslble  or  sup- 
piress  It  If  It  breaJcs  out  .\ny  who  in  those 
circumstances  tried  to  squeeze  racial  propa- 
ganda from  a  community's  distress  would 
prove  themselves  enemies  of  decent  pe^'plc, 
black  and  white 


CREATION  OF  ADDITIONAL  US 
DLSTHICT  COUKT  JUDGKSHIP 
FOR  AL.\SKA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  POLLOCK 

OF    AI.\SKA 

IN   FHE  HOUSE  OP  RErREdENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  mtroduoinkj  a  bill  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  create  one 
additional  U  S  district  judgeship  for 
Alaska. 

At  present,  the  State  of  Alaska  has 
two  US  dlstnct  court  judges  Both  re- 
side in  Anchoiage  Botii  judKc.s  make 
periodic  trips  to  Fairbanks  and  other 
cities  in  the  State  as  court  business  re- 
quires 

The  Tanana  VuHey  Bar  Association, 
which  includes  Fairbanks,  is  under- 
standably concerned  over  the  fact  that 
clients  in  Fan  banks  are  not  obtainini? 
expeditious  judicial  .services  because  of 
the  di.sadvantane  of  not  having  a  judge 
residing  In  Fairbanks  The  estimated 
July  1.  1967.  population  for  the  Pair- 
banks  area  was  45,600  an  increase  of  5 
percent  over  the  1960  population  Al- 
though tiie  population  of  Alaska  Is 
sparse  m  comparison  with  other  States, 
because  of  the  circumstances  of  the  In- 
ordinate responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Govt'rnmetit  in  Alaska  for  both  care  of 
Alaskan  natives  and  Federal  land  man- 
agfrnent,  a  great  prepttnderance  of  the 
court  actions  m  Alaska  involve  the  US. 
rii.<;trict  court 

I  have  been  informed  that  there  has 
been  at  least  one  case  filed  In  the  An- 
chorage division  where  real  property  in- 
volved and  all  the  party  witnesses  reside 
In  Fairbanks  Nevertheless,  a  change  of 
venue  was  denied  and  the  case  remained 
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In  Anchorage,  to  the  extreme  inconven- 
ience of  all  concerned. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  the  recent 
discovery  of  what  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  worlds  largest  oil  reserves  400  miles 
north  of  Fairbanks  and  Fairbanks'  In- 
creasing military  significance  strongly 
suggest  an  even  more  urgent  need  for  a 
new  district  judge  in  Alaska  and  that  if 
at  all  possible,  the  new  judge  should  re- 
side in  Fairbanks 

I  do  not  intend  to  Imply  any  criticism 
of  either  of  the  two  US  district  Judges 
as  they  are  doing  the  best  they  can  un- 
der the  circumstances 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  that  my  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  eai  ly  consideration 


July  J9,  196S 


THE  OMINOUS  HIGHWAY  BILL 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

"F    NEW     ToaK 

IN  THE  HOt'SE  OF  RKfREshNr.\TIVE3 

Monday,  July  29.  1968 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Sp)eaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  desenes  the  careful  attention  of 
every  Senator  and  Representative.  It 
details  with  clarity  and  precision  Just 
what  IS  wrong  with  the  Federal  high- 
way bill,  and  points  out  the  clear  need  for 
rejection  of  this  measure — one  with  a 
little  .something  for  almost  everybody, 
and  a  great  deal  of  nothing  for  the  aver- 
age citizen  The  bill,  in  its  j)rcsent  form. 
IS  certainly  preferable  to  the  bill  that>, 
passed  the  House — but  anyway  you  want 
to  look  at  it.  it  is  still  a  sow's  ear 

I  am  confident  that  we  could  do  bet- 
ter If  we  had  the  chance  I  urpe  the 
Senate  to  give  us  that  chance.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

A   Mo.vsTROcs  Ru.\D   Bill 

After  struggling  tor  more  than  a  week. 
a  House-Senate  conference  committee  has 
produced  a  "compromise"  Federal  highway 
bill  which  13  Intolerably  bad 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  was  :\ 
well-drawn  mea-sure  which  made  certain  im- 
provements m  the  existing  Federal  highway 
program  But  the  lobbyists  delight  concocted 
by  the  House  Piibllc  Works  Committee  was 
I  legislative  monstrosity  which  would  do  far- 
reaching  harm  in  several  different  directions. 

To  begin  with  the  national  capital,  the 
bill  Tders  The  building  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Potomac  which  would  blight  the  scenic 
\iew  .it  the  beginning  r.f  the  Potomac  Gorge 
and  with  Its  access  roads  and  rloverleaf  in- 
tersections would  ruin  the  beautiful  pali- 
sades on  both  banks  of  the  river  The  same 
section  of  the  bill  provides  for  freeways 
alon?  -peclflc  routes  within  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, which  are  the  subject  of  bitter  local 
controversy. 

Apart  from  this  proposed  desecration  of  the 
capital  these  bridge  and  freeway  provi- 
sions set  a  most  dangerous  precedent  for 
every  city  In  the  nation  If  Congre.ss  can  pick 
routes  and  choose  bridge  sites  In  Washington. 
DC  .  and  get  away  with  it,  there  H  nothing 
to  prevent  Congress  from  dictating  similar 
decisions  In  other  cities 

The  pork-barrel  ambitMna  of  the  House 
fwlltlcos  are  blatantly  evident  In  still  an- 
other bad  provision  of  the  original  House 
bill  TTiat  Is  the  section  which  would  au- 
thorize addition  of  3  ooo  miles  to  the  Federal 
Interstate  highway  system  .since  the  .Senate 
had    authorized    zero    additional    mUea,    the 


conference  ciimmittee  compronil.sed  on  l.&OO 
In  Its  report,  the  House  committee  lists  tin- 
tughways  that  could  be  built  in  dllTereni 
states  If  additional  mllcige  were  approved 
In  short,  there  would  be  "something  lor  Uie 
boys"  in  virtually  every  state 

riie  H.>u.se  had  gutted  the  blllb.x»rd  coutr'  l 
t'rt>gr»m.  Tlie  conferees  undid  some  daniajji' 
by  restoring  to  Federal  officials  the  i>ower  i  > 
set  standards  for  what  constitutes  an  "un- 
zoned  commercial  area  '  But  there  is  still 
l.ini»uage  In  the  bill  which  provides  that  no 
slate  may  require  a  billboard  to  be  taken 
down  unless  Federal  funds  are  av.'ulable  t  > 
ci>m;>ensale  the  billboard  owners  -  and  then 
authorizes  the  derUory  sum  of  $2  million 
for  the  entire  tifty  stiites  If  Uie  courts  susUiii; 
the  meaning  .f  the  Unguiige  which  Its  spon- 
sors in  the  House  Intended,  the  sutes  couM 
not  on  their  own  Initiative  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  blllb-Hirds  'in  the  Federal  highway- 
They  (i)uld  .ict  only  within  the  framework  if 
the  Federal  program  which  Is  sure  to  be 
chronically  starved  for  funds. 

.\nother  unsatisfactory  "oocn promise"  seri- 
ously weakens  the  protection  in  exuting  l.r.v 
which  Ixirs  lUghwavs  Irom  parks.  wUdliio 
refuges  and  recreation  areas  unless  no 
prudent  altern.itlve  exists  Tlie  House  bill  in 
etfcct  repealed  this  protection  The  conferee.-, 
partially  resUired  it  for  p'jfjJic/v-owned  |«irks 
but  not  for  pmate  wUdlLfe  refuges  and  na- 
ture .sanctuaries  TTils  moans  that  Importai.t 
natural  ajens  owned  by  private  organization 
such  US  the  Audubon  Society  and  Natuv 
Conservancy  ,ire  deprived  of  statutory  [ir  - 
tectlon  agaln-st  the  highway  builders. 

.Although  Senators  from  both  parties  re- 
sLsted  the  House  conferees  on  many  issue.'^ 
the  viewpoints  underlying  the  two  bills  an- 
reuKy  Irreconcilable.  Since  the  InterstJt.- 
Highway  Program  Is  lUready  authorlzeii 
through  the  next  fiscal  year,  there  Is  no 
urgent  or  compelling  reason  for  the  Senate  to 
make  these  unprincipled  and  dangerous 
co.nceaslona 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  conference 
report  No  bill  this  year  would  be  inhnltelv 
better  than  the  House  bill  or  its  illegitimate 
olfsprlng. 


July  JO,  ions 


'TIIE  KOREAN  WAR' 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    N»W    YOBK 
IN   THE  HOt.'SE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  persist- 
ent demands  by  some  observers  for  to- 
tal victory  as  the  coal  of  American  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam  have  been  one  of  the 
most  disturbing  aspects  of  past  and 
pre.-^cnt  discussion  of  the  V'ietnam  con- 
flict Few  such  observers  have  bothered 
to  spell  out  or  fully  consider  the  total 
implications  of  such  a  prescription 
While  the  number  of  individuals  urglnn 
total  victory  continues  to  diminish  as 
the  war  drags  on.  there  appears  still  to 
be  a  si;^nificant  group — including  prom- 
inent public  figures  and  commenta- 
tors—that continues  to  advocate  vic- 
tory over  North  Vietnam  without  any 
apparent  appreciation  of  what  would 
constitute  such  a  victory,  or  what  would 
be  required  to  achieve  it. 

Historical  example  is  one  way  of  de- 
termining the  probable  impllcation-s  of 
a  policy  of  total  victory  in  a  war  like 
the   one   we   are   fighting   in   Vietnajn 

Fortunately,  historical  precedents  for 
this  kind  of  war  are  few. 

The  Korean  conflict  Is  probaUy  the 
closest  thla  Nation  haa  come  to  a  Viet- 


nam-like situation.  With  that  in  mind, 
I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  my  col- 
leaKues  and  other  readers  of  the  Record 
to  passages  from  the  book.  "Tlie  Korean 
War.  "  by  the  distinguished  former  com- 
mander of  United  Nations  Forces  In  Ko- 
rea, Gen  Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  U.S. 
.■\:my,  rctiitd. 

I  very  much  enjoyed  and  would  highly 
if'commend  the  entire  book.  But  I  found 
I'articularly  valuable  the  several  sections 
m  which  the  author  provides  his  assess- 
ments of  what  would  likely  have  been  in- 
volved had  the  policy  preferences  of 
those  who  demanded  "total  victory"  pre- 
\  ailed  in  the  case  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
Kidsiway's  unqualified  conclusion  on  this 
point  is  that  "Victory,  immediate  and 
complete" — as  General  MacArthur  put 
it — in  Korea  would  probably  have  re- 
quired eventual  attainment  of  military 
control  by  the  United  States  over  Red 
China  and  perhaps  even  the  Soviet 
Union. 

A  war  that  is  "open-ended"^ 

Ridpway  WTltes — 

that  has  no  clearly  delineated  geographical, 
political,  and  mlllUiry  goals  beyond  "vic- 
tory"— Is  a  war  that  may  escalate  Itself  in- 
definitely, as  wars  will,  with  one  success  re- 
quiring still  another  to  Insure  the  first  one. 

General  Ridgway  has  kindly  given  per- 
mission to  have  sections  of  his  book  re- 
printed in  the  Record.  The  first,  com- 
prising the  opening  15  pages  of  chapter 
6.  deals  with  the  MacArthur  dismissal 
and  Includes  an  analysis  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  General  MacArthur's  "total  vlc- 
torj- '  position.  Two  passages  from  the 
final  chapter,  entitled  "Lessons  Learned 
and  Unlearned,"  are  also  reprinted: 
Excerpts  From  'The  Korean  War'' 
(  iiapter  6. — the  preaujent  and  the  gen- 
eral    dismissal     op     marthur causes 

and      consequences  —  the     chinese     are 
driven  back 

The  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur — so 
abrupt,  so  irrevocable,  and  offering  so  need- 
less an  aflront  to  the  General's  pride  by  the 
crude  manner  of  its  execution — produced 
throughout  the  country  a  surge  of  angry  pro- 
test. The  summary  cashiering  of  a  great 
soldier-statesman  whose  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  evoked 
u  bitter  division  of  opinion — much  of  It  with 
strong  politic.il  moir.  .aion,  it  is  true — which 
made  it  difficult  lor  the  public  to  distinguish 
the  basic  Issue. 

There  were,  and  doubtless  still  are,  ex- 
tremists who  have  ascribed  the  darkest  mo- 
tives to  both  sides  in  this  controversy — that 
there  was.  for  instance,  an  almost  traitorous 
"no  win"  clique  i  somehow  connected  with 
the  two  British  Foreign  Service  members 
who  had  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
short  time  before)  in  high  places  in  the  ad- 
ministration; or  that  MacArthur,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  bent  on  embroiling  us  in 
all-out  war  on  the  continent  of  Asia.  Both 
these  charges  were  utterly  groundless,  as 
eventually  became  clear,  I  think,  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  Citizens 

The  patnotism  and  loyalty  of  our  highest 
government  officinls.  civilian  and  military, 
were  beyond  the  slightest  question.  The  Tru- 
man administraticn  was  not  seeking  to  ap- 
pease our  enemies  but  rather  to  avoid  a  uni- 
versal holocaust.  And  MacArthur  was  always 
opposed  to  the  use  of  United  States  ground 
forces  on  the  Asian  mainland.  The  real,  basic 
l.ssue  was  neither  the  wide  divergence  of 
views  between  Mr.  Truman  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur  on  enlarging  the  Korean  War  nor  the 
clash  of  two  strong  personalities.  It  waa  sim- 
ply, as  General  Marshall  pointed  out  In  hl« 
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testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  the 
situation  of  a  local  Theater  Comm.mder  jiub- 
licly  expressing  his  disagreement  with  a  pol- 
icy which  superior  .TUthorlty  had  repeatedly 
communicated   to  him  in  the  r!c:irest  tf-rms 

My  own  feeling  toward  MacArthur  was 
always  one  of  [irofound  respect,  developed 
through  a  close  association  datiiip  from  the 
days  when  he  was  Superintendent  at  West 
Point  and  I  was  in  charge  of  the  athletic 
program,  reporting  directly  to  lilm  Because 
of  his  avid  Interest  in  s(>ort-s.  I  was  privilepert 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  him  in  those  year.s  And 
while  my  meeting's  with  lilm  ni  after  years. 
xintJl  I  went  to  Korea,  were  ratiier  infre- 
quent. I  never  lost  my  warm  personal  Interest 
in  his  career.  Acrordinely  I  came  to  under- 
stand some  traits  of  his  complex  character 
not  generally  recoRnized :  the  lumper  tor 
]>ralse  that  led  him  on  some  ore. u'lons  to 
claim  or  accept  credit  for  deeds  lie  liad  not 
performed,  or  to  disclaim  responsibllty  for 
mistakes  that  were  clearly  his  own;  the  love 
of  the  limelight  that  continually  j  rompted 
him  to  pose  before  the  public  .as  the  actual 
commander  on  the  spot  at  every  landing  and 
at  the  launching  of  every  major  attack  in 
which  his  ground  troops  took  part:  his  tend- 
ency to  cultivate  the  solation  that  genius 
seems  to  require,  until  it  ijocaiiie  a  sort  of 
insulation  (there  was  no  telephone  In  his 
personal  office  in  Tokyo)  that  depri\ed  him 
of  the  critical  comment  and  objective  ap- 
praisals a  commander  needs  from  his  prin- 
cipal subordinates:  the  headstrong  quality 
(derived  from  his  success  In  forcing  through 
many  brilliant  plans  against  solid  opposition  ) 
that  sometimes  led  him  to  persi.'-t  m  a  course 
in  defiance  of  all  seeming  logic;  a  faith  in 
his  own  judgment  that  created  an  aura  of 
infallibility  and  that  finally  led  him  close  to 
insubordination. 

A  few  of  these  traits  were.  I  believe,  de- 
rived from  the  extraordinary  abilities  that, 
from  his  early  boyhood  at  Texas  Milit.vry 
Academy,  made  him  prominent  in  practically 
every  activity  he  entered.  His  academic, 
athletic,  and  leadership  achievements  at  West 
Point;  his  ability  to  cut  through  detail  and 
lay  bare  the  heart  of  a  problem;  his  great 
personal  gallantry;  and  his  willingness  to 
move  swiftly  and  courageously  toward  a 
clearly  envisioned  goal — these  eventually 
made  men  reluctant  to  overrule  him  or  even 
face  him  with  strong  contradictions.  His  own 
persuasive  powers,  the  dramatic  manner  in 
which  he  presented  his  arguments — these  too 
tended  to  cause  opposition  to  melt  and 
doubters  to  doubt  themselves.  He  was  truly 
one  of  the  great  captains  of  warfare. 

That  he  was  bent  on  embroiling  us  in  all- 
out  war  in  Asia — that  was  the  opposite  of  his 
aim.  Indeed  he  always  held  that  "no  one  in 
his  right  mind"  would  ever  advocate  sending 
ground  forces  into  continental  Ciilna.  He 
spoke  out  again  and  again  itgainst  the  use 
of  our  ground  forces  beyond  the  confines  ol 
Korea.  'What  he  did  argue  for  earnestly  and 
continually  was  the  use  of  our  preat  sea  and 
air  power  to  isolate  Communist  China  and  to 
destroy  "for  a  generation"  her  potential  for 
armed  aggression. 

The  leaders  of  the  government,  both  civil- 
ian and  military,  were  motivated  by  pa- 
triotism no  less  fervent  than  General  M;.c- 
Arthur's.  The  real  points  of  disagreement. 
however,  were  not  generally  undcrsio-.jd  i:ntil 
some  of  the  heat  had  gone  out  of  the  Great 
Debate  occasioned  by  the  1951  .'^ennte  Hc:ir- 
ings.  when  MacArthtir,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  ten  years,  returned  to  his  home- 
land to  face  critics  and  supporters  in  a  seven- 
weeks'  fcnfrontation.  With  the  differences 
between  the  General  and  the  President  final- 
ly elucidated,  much  of  the  public  criticism  cif 
the  President  was  stilled.  There  did  remain, 
however,  and  probably  always  will  remain, 
■widespread  disapproval  cf  the  summary  man- 
ner in  which  MacArthur  had  been  ditniissed. 
(The  General  himself  did  not  learn  of  his 
being  relieved  until  word  reached  him 
through  newspaper  correspondents.) 
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While  neither  Truman  nor  M.icArthur 
sfiupht  a  land  war  in  Asia,  Truman  and  his 
advl.<ers  simply  did  not  po  alonp  with  Mac- 
Arthur's  i^lan  for  the  i.-nlation  and  cievast.i- 
tion  of  China,  What  MacArthur  soucht  was, 
plHiiily,  a  i^reventive  war-  the  destruction  of 
Chin;rs  war-ni;ikinp  iX)tciUial,  regardless  «! 
the  danger  that  .Mich  an  L-ifort  might  bring 
tiie  Soviet  Union  into  the  conflict  ai.d  result 
1.1  her  overrunning  Euro])c.  Since  we  were 
.liready  at  war  with  Ked  China.  MacArthur 
argued,  there  was  every  justification  for 
such  action.  And  m  his  \iew.  Europe  was  al- 
ready lo;-it.  no  more  than  an  industrial  back- 
yard for  the  Soviets.  The  luture  of  the  world. 
MacArthur  believed,  would  be  decided  In  Asia. 

In  presenting  his  iirgimients.  however.  Mac- 
.A.rthur  chose  to  picture  the  choice  before 
the  country  as  one  between  "vicUjry"  and 
"stalemate."  When  the  choice  w.a.s  stated 
that  simply,  there  seemed  no  doubt  about 
which  course  a  patriot  t-hould  choose.  Tliis 
concept  of  "\ictory,"  tet  forth  with  all  a  ma;.- 
tcrs  consummate  skill,  proved  difficult  to 
oppose   It  liad  long  been  M.icArthur's  watch- 

"Victory.  InimedKite  and  complete!"  That, 
."^^.iid  MacArthur  m  1031,  was  ti.e  jiroper  ob- 
jective i.,i  any  warring  nation  Twenty  years 
later  the  retrain  had  not  altered  as,  in  his 
classic  address  to  the  Congress  «.l  the  United 
.■-'tat^s.  he  ]irociaimcd:  "There  is  no  sub.'ti- 
tute  for  victory!"  And  finally,  m  May  1962. 
as  he  addressed  the  graduatinc  class  at  We.'-t 
Foint,  he  repeated:  "Your  mission  remains 
fixed,  determined,  inviolable.  It  is  to  ii-m  uur 
uars  .  .  .  the  will  to  win.  the  sure  knowledge 
that  in  war  tlicre  u  no  ^ubytitutc  fur  !  ittoiy." 
( Italics  are  iniiie.  i 

ITicse  words  of  course  are  the  creed  of  the 
American  fiphtnig  man.  on  the  ground,  on 
tlie  .sea.  and  in  the  air — and  of  those  who 
breed  and  sust.-iin  liim  in  frpirit.  Perhaps  no 
r.illying  cry  could  have  been  found  better 
calculated  to  stir  the  blood  of  Americans,  It 
expresses  the  do-or-die  ."-pint  that  inspired 
our  armies  through  the  eight  years  of  the 
War  for  independence,  throughout  the  I'.ge- 
lonp  conquest  of  the  Western  l.md.";,  through 
the  travail  of  our  Civil  War.  and  throuch 
every  other  conflict  in  which  i.  ur  lurces  have 
engaged.  Americans  are  not  inclined  by  tem- 
perament to  light  limited  w.ars  j\js  ui  the  bo:-:- 
ing  ring,  they  want  nothing  lees  than  a 
knockout.  What  red-blooded  American  could 
cppose  .so  shininp  a  concept  as  victory?  It 
would  be  like  i-tanding  up  fur  s.n  against 
virtue. 

Yet.  as  the  foot  soldier  in  Korea  learned, 
one  "nctory"  sometimes  requires  another 
With  one  hill  taJten,  there  was  always,  it 
seemed.  Just  one  more  to  reach  for,  to  secure 
the  Une  or  to  pre\'ent  enemy  observation. 
And  what  might  have  seemed  like  "victory  ' 
to  most  of  our  citizenry  would  liave  been 
just  the  winning  of  the  ojiening  battle  of 
MacArtliur's  Grand  Design. 

When  MacArthur  spoke  of  victory,  he  did 
not  mean  merely  victory  ;n  Korea — the  de- 
struction of  all  hostile  lorces  on  the  penin- 
sula i-.nd  the  unification  ol  the  count!^  un- 
der a  democratic  government  What  he  en- 
visaged was  no  less  than  t.he  clobal  defeat  of 
Communism,  dealme  Cunununism  'a  blow 
from  which  it,  would  never  recover"  and 
which  would  mark  the  historical  turning 
back  of  the  Red  Tide.  His  "progi^m"  in- 
cluded not  merely  driving  to  the  Yalu.  but 
destroying  the  air  b.^ses  and  industnal  com- 
plex in  Manchuna;  blockaging  Communis: 
China's  seacoast;  demolishing  its  industrial 
centers:  providing  all  necessary  support  t.o 
Chiang's  invasion  of  the  mainland;  and  the 
transportation  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
troops  to  Korea  to  beef  up  our  ground  forces 
there.  He  sincereiv  believed  that  these  moves 
would  break  the  Communist  hold  on  the 
mainland.  He  was  convinced  that  the  Chinese 
masses  were  ready  to  welcome  Chiang  back, 
and  he  had  persuaded  liimseif  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  intervene  in  a  conflict  of 
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the  3ort  he  hid  in  mind  But  if  in  the  course 
ot  waging  UiH  preventive  virar  c>n  Red  China, 
the  threit  'if  .Soviet  intervention  had  Jeop- 
ardized :t»  S'li'.-ess.  It  la  not  Illogical  to  as- 
sume thit  MarArthur  would  have  urged  the 
further  step  of  in  »iuu-k  upon  the  USSR 
I  whose  growing  atri-ngUi.  he  thought  put 
time  on  Its  side)  This  would  have  been 
mere!y  the  loglcaj  extension  of  hJs  ultimate 
aim  the  destruction  ■>f  Communism  throug»>- 
our  the  world  hy  the  use  of  irmed  force 

Hu  plan  therefore  entailed  the  very  con- 
siderable risk  of  Igniting  World  War  III  md 
the  consequent  of  ovemuining  of  Western 
E\irope,  with  the  loss  of  our  oldest  and 
stiunche«t  .ilUes  sure  t.->  follow  It  should  be 
remembered  too  that  we  would  have  been 
rxinnlng  those  risks  when  our  own  n  lUon  w-\s 
lamentably  imprepared.  with  our  general  re- 
ser\-e  reduced  t  >  .»  single  c-ombat-re\dy  army 
division 

This  then  was  the  ■•victory"  MacArthur  had 
in  mind  when  he  uttered  his  war  cry  It  was 
an  ambitious  and  dnngermis  program  that 
would  demand  a  major  n.iUonal  effort  Yet 
the  program  was  not  rejected  out  of  hand 
by  MacA*-«hur  s  superiors  The  highest  eche- 
lofMi  of  tb»  United  States  government — the 
President  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  De- 
fense the  National  Security  Council,  the 
Armed  Services  Secretaries,  and  the  Joint 
ehieis  r>f  staff,  is  wtll  .Ls  lenders  m  Congress, 
pondered  i-id  discussed  every  question  M:ic- 
.\rthur  raised  They  examined  It  first  against 
the  background  of  the  Far  East  Command. 
Its  responsibilities,  and  the  local  situation  in 
Asia  They  .-onsldered  it  further  in  the  light 
of  the  worldwide  situation  of  current  United 
States  capabilities  and  limlt-i lions,  of  the 
state  of  West  Europe  5  defenses,  .ind  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  idoptlon  of  any  or  all 
of  Mac.\rthurs  recommendations  might  be 
the  precipitant  of  World  War  III  These  offi- 
cials gave  the  proposals  sober,  mature,  iind 
deliberate  study 

They  did  not  agree  that  our  Air  Force 
could  bomb  Red  China  into  siibmlialon  I 
have  mentioned  General  Hoyt  Vandenberg  s 
feeling  that  ">  ir  "shoestring  air  iorce.  should 
we  try  to  kmx'k  out  the  Manchurlan  bases. 
would  be  ^o  -educed  bv  attrition  and  com- 
bat losses  that  It  would  be  two  years  before 
we  could  rebuild  it  sutflciently  to  meet  a 
test.  If  one  should  rome.  in  another  part  of 
the  globe  Beyond  this  General  Vandenberg 
had  no  taste  for  pecking  at  the  periphery" 
by  bombing  Manchuria — for  paying  a  high 
pr.ce  merely  to  nick  the  edges  of  the  enemy's 
military  power  Nor  w  is  the  Pentagon  at  all 
convinced  that  Chinas  source  of  industrial 
strength  could  be  eliminated  quite  so  swiftly 
as  MacArthur  seemed  to  believe  The  bomb- 
ing would  surely  involve  the  slaughter  of 
thuu.sands  of  inno<.'eiits  millions,  if  A-bombs 
were  used  .\nd  unless  we  bombed  out  the 
Trans-Slberiau  Railway— an  action  requir- 
ing sustained  operations  that  might  have 
been  beyond  our  capacity  .ind  that  would 
surely  have  brought  on  World  War  III — Com- 
munist China  could  still  have  received  mili- 
tary supplies  over  that  rail  link  while  the 
USSR  remained  untouched 

P\irthermore.  the  I'ruman  admtnislratloa 
and  tX\e  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  aware 
that  any  attack  on  the  Manchurlan  bases  or 
even  on  the  Y.^lu  bridges  would  put  an  end 
to  the  unspoken  agreement  that  kept  our 
.South  K"rean  and  Japanese  bases  inviolate 
and  had  Unuted  the  war  to  the  Korean 
peninsula 

.■\:4  for  block.idlng  tne  Chinese  coast,  that 
wuuld  be  an  -ict  ot  war  A  blockade  would 
be  recognu-eU  by  the  neutral  nations  only  if 
effective,  .ind  it  could  not  be  made  eflectlve 
unless  Hong  Kong,  a  British  Crown  colony, 
as  well  as  the  ports  of  Dairen  and  Port 
.Arthur  were  included  If  we  did  extend  the 
bl(x;kade  'x>  those  ports,  the  reaction  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
likely  have  oeen  such  to  lighten  our 
difficulties. 

An   Invasion   of  China   by   Chiangs   forces 
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would  have  no  hope  of  success  in  the  Penta- 
gon view  unless  It  received  major  United 
States  naval,  air  and  logistical  Mipport  — 
which  of  course  MacArthur  meant  it  should 
fecelve  But  we  had  little  of  Uils  strength  to 
spare,  and  what  little  we  did  have  could 
Be  used  more  effectively  m  Korea  And  even 
If  an  invasloii  ?ihould  draw  Chinese  troops 
out  of  Korea  and  thus  ease  the  pres.*ure 
there  It  was  highly  p'>sslble  that  a  few  re- 
verses for  Chiangs  ground  torces  would 
bring  wh(ilesale  delecll  uin  tuch  .is  had  oc- 
curred the  laAt  time  Chiang*  troope  had  met 
tlio  Communists  head-on 

The  Pentagon  had  little  faith  in  the  fight- 
ing capacity  of  Chiang's  soldiers,  and  Mac- 
Arthur  himself  hud  only  shortly  before  ex- 
pressed his  own  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
batt:e-readlness  Their  training  levels  were 
low  We  would  have  to  supply  all  heavy 
weapons,  .such  as  art.ilcry  and  armor,  and 
provide  training  in  their  use  for  an  extended 
perir>d  before  we  could  dare  to  rely  on  these 
troops  in  battle  But  to  divert  badly  needed 
material  of  this  sort  from  the  troops  alrendy 
in  the  held  could  not  be  lustltled  In  ,iddi- 
thjn  we  had  to  reckon  with  Syngman  Hhees 
firm  opposition  to  the  Introduction  of  Chl- 
nr?se  '..-oops  into  his  country  when,  by  his 
t'llnkmg.  there  w^is  still  Korean  manpower 
n  ..'  being  properly  utilized 

Nir  did  the  admlnlstr.ition  share  Mac- 
Arthur's  feelings  .ibout  the  relative  unlm- 
p)rt.inco  of  Western  Europe  The  industrial 
Bkllls.  the  manpower,  tlie  technology,  the 
mills  and  t.ictorles.  the  quickly  exploitable 
raw  materials,  the  badly  needed  air  bases, 
and  above  all  the  close  lies  of  blood  and  c-ul- 
ture — all  these  perfuaded  Washington  that 
Europe  must  come  first  and  .Asia  second  The 
loss  of  Western  Europe  would  promptly  and 
decisively  lip  the  scales  in  Russia's  favor 
NA'ro  would  be  dissolved  and  the  United 
-States  isolated  We  would  not  be  allowed 
time  enough  to  make  ready  for  a  two- front 
war    If  that  should  develop 

The  Pentagon  thought  long  and  hard 
abi>ut  the  proposal  to  open  a  second  front 
In  the  south  to  divert  Chinese  strength,  and 
they  rejected  the  plan  The  ii.-.e  of  Chiang's 
troops  was  wholly  unacceptable  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  other  countries  of  the  Common- 
wealth The  extension  of  hc«lllltles  to  the 
Formosa  area  would  greatly  enlarge  our  tasks 
in  the  Pacific  And  we  would  be  faced  with 
the  certain  disruption  of  the  delicately  bal- 
anced alliance  we  had  put  together  for  the 
Korea   action 

And  here  was  another  point  'if  disagree- 
ment between  the  General  and  the  admin- 
istration whether  to  adhere  to  cur  policy  of 
collective  security  within  the  United  Na- 
tions or  to  go  It  alone  MacArthur  quite 
clearly  had  decided  that,  if  our  allies  would 
not  stand  by  us  in  a  confrontation  with 
Communist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
should  shoulder  the  whole  burden  by  'our- 
selves The  United  States,  however,  had  long 
been  committed  to  the  course  of  collective 
security  While  the  actual  manpower  con- 
tributions of  other  member  nations  In  the 
United  Nations  were  not  great,  our  ability 
to  operate  under  the  United  Nations  Hag  lent 
a  moral  flavor  to  our  actions  in  Korea  that 
was  of  Inestimable  value  in  our  dealings  v^'lth 
the  rest  of  the  free  world 

In  the  course  of  the  now  lUstorlc  Senate 
Hearings,  these  conclusions  were  restated 
and  reconfirmed  by  most  If  not  all  of  the 
principals  who  had  earlier  reached  them. 
Acheson,  Marshall.  Bradley.  Sherman. 
Vandenberg.  Coliins.  .ind  many  others  These 
men  were  under  oath  Their  testimony  was 
recorded  They  were  questioned  and  cross- 
questioned  Ultimately.  that  testimony, 
after  deletions  for  security,  was  published, 
and  the  reasons  for  rejecting  MacArthur's 
program  were  made  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord It  would  seem  preposterous  then  for 
anyone  to  allege  that  these  officials,  and  the 
President    and    Vice-President    as    well     had 
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anv  less  desire  for  "victory"  than  their 
critics;  any  narrower  view  of  the  world  situ- 
ation; and  less  determination  to  serve  the 
best  interests  of  their  c  luntry  Yet  such 
were  the  charges  leveled  against  the  admin- 
istration either  In  open  stl-iging  critici.sm 
or  by  implication;  while  refu-al  t'l  approv,- 
tlie  MacArthur  proposals  was  branded  as 
appeasement 

It  was  not  therefore  a  no-wln"  policy  In- 
sinuated Into  our  high  councll.s  by  faceless 
subversives  that  guided  the  administration 
In  Its  rejection  of  MacArthur's  rec(jmmended 
progr.im  It  was  essentially  ndhrrence  to  ,i 
basically  different  policy;  a  dlflcrent  inter- 
pretation uf  the  word  victory'  ,  a  different 
view  of  the  facts  based  on  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  world  situation 

It  u  clear  that  the  nation's  top  civilian  and 
military  leaders,  using  a  wider-angle  lens 
with  deeper  sources  of  lnform:>tlon  on  the 
atomic  i-ltuatlon  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
with  more  comprehensive  estimates  of  Ihe 
possible  consequences  of  general  war  in  Eu- 
rope, had  a  much  clearer  view  of  the  realities 
and  responsibilities  of  the  day  In  their  view, 
the  kind  of  "victory"  sought  by  the  Theater 
Commander,  even  if  it  were  attained  in 
Korea  would  liave  incurred  overbalancini; 
liabilities  elsewhere  They  thought  their  view 
was  right  They  believed  MacArthur's  view 
was  wrong  Neither  Tightness  nor  wronRncs.s 
could  have  been  proved  then,  i-.or  can  It  be 
demonstrated  now  It  was  their  duty  to  ad- 
vise the  President,  which  they  did  It  was 
his  duty  to  decide   ..nd  he  made  the  decision 

The  admlnlstration'.s  conclusions,  together 
with  the  thinking  behind  them,  were  com- 
municated promptly  to  the  United  Nations 
Commander  Moreover,  that  they  mtpht  not 
lack  emphasis  and  unmistakable  clarity,  the 
President  himself  explained  them  in  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  MacArthur  dated  J.muary  13. 
1951. 

All  disagreements  finally  came  down  to 
matters  of  opinion  MacArthur's  beliefs,  how- 
ever keen  his  perceptions,  were  based  In  [lart 
on  less  information  on  the  world  sitviat'.on 
(and  of  course  on  still  less  information  i  ii 
domestic  political  f.ictors  completely  out,side 
his  purview)  and  in  part  on  demonstrably 
erroneous  evaluation  of  Intelligence  by  the 
Theater  Commander  himself. 

Debating  the  program  as  a  whole  in  the 
course  of  the  Senate  Hearings.  Senator  Lyn- 
don B  Johnson  asked  General  MacArthur: 
assume  we  embrace  your  program,  .ind 
suppose  the  Chinese  were  chased  hack  across 
the  Yalu  River,  and  suppose  they  then  re- 
fuse to  sign  a  treatv  and  to  enter  into  an 
agreem*«t  on  what  their  future  course  will 
be.  what  course  would  you  recommend  at  that 
stage  '" 

MacArthiiT  had  nothing  to  recommend  at 
all  He  simply  replied  that  he  regarded  that 
as  an  unreasonable  and  Irrational  hypothesis. 
They  go  back  there,"  Senator  Johnson 
persisted  What  course  are  we  going  to 
take''" 

"I  don't  think  they  could  remain  in  a 
slate  of  belligerency,     replied   MacArthur 

The  fact  that  MacArthur  sometimes  based 
his  estimates  not  merely  on  v^ishtul  think- 
ing but  on  faulty  evaluation  of  the  intel- 
ligence was.  I  believe,  demonstrated  during 
the  Wake  Island  conlcrencc  in  early  October 
1950  when  President  Truman  met  with  him 
for  .1  private  discussion  of  the  situation  m 
Korea  Notes  taken  at  that  meeting  record 
that  MacArthur  estimated  that,  even  if  the 
Chinese  did  enter  the  conlllct.  the  greatest 
number  of  troops  they  could  hope  to  main- 
tain in  Korea  was  from  50.000  to  60.000.  That 
would  have  meant  a  ',2-to-l  supenority  for 
the  UN  forces  In  actual  fact.  Chinese 
strength,  when  they  launched  their  offensive 
In  late  November,  was  estimated  at  300.000 
MacArthur's  mistaken  estimate  was  one  of 
several  that  lay  behind  the  Home-by- 
Chrlstmas  '  offensive  that  brought  us  close 
to  disaster 
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The  conviction  that  we  could  drive  the 
Chinese  out  of  Korea  was  not  always 
cherished  by  MacArthur.  On  January  10. 
1951.  long  after  the  drive  that  resulted  In 
our  forced  retirement  back  over  the  38th 
parallel  and  when  our  forces  were  still  nurs- 
ing the  bruises  dealt  out  by  the  Chinese  New 
Year's  offeivsive.  MacArthur  radioed  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that.  If  the  United  States 
decisions  stood  ii5  they  were  (that  Is,  no 
reinforcements,  no  naval  blockade  of  Red 
China,  no  bombing  of  Manchuria,  and  no 
operations  by  Chiang  against  the  mainland) , 
then,  in  his  opinion,  and  "In  the  absence  of 
overriding  political  consideration,  the  com- 
mand should  be  -withdrawn  from  the  penin- 
sula ju&t  as  rapidly  as  It  Is  tactically  possible 
to  do  so"  It  was  only  after  the  resurgent 
United  Nations  Command,  Its  confidence  In 
itself  and  Its  fighting  spirit  restored,  again 
approached  the  38th  parallel  and  par- 
ticularly after  the  smashing  of  the  two- 
pronged  Chinese  fifth-phase  offensive  in 
April  and  May  of  1951.  that  the  call  for 
complete  and  decisive  victory  was  heard 
again. 

As  for  myself.  I  never  did  believe  the 
Chinese  could  drive  us  out  of  Korea,  without 
Russia's  entry  into  the  war.  And  I  was  sure, 
as  was  the  Eighth  Army,  that  we  could  have 
pushed  right  on  to  the  Yalu  in  the  spring 
of  1951.  had  we  been  ordered  to  do  so.  The 
price  for  such  a  drive  would  have  been  far 
too  high  for  what  we  would  have  gained, 
however.  We  would  have  lost  heavily  in  dead 
and  wounded — my  estimate  at  the  time  was 
100.000 — nghung  against  stern  resistance 
across  the  rugged  northern  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  our  prize  would  have  been  no  more 
than  many  square  miles  of  Inhospitable  real 
estate,  much  of  it  a -swarm  with  guerrillas 
for  years  to  come.  The  enemy  would  have 
shortened  his  supply  routes  as  we  lengthened 
ours,  and  he  would  have  faced  us  finally  in 
great  strength  behind  the  broad  Yalu  and 
Tunien  Rivers.  Merely  pressing  the  enemy 
back  without  destroying  any  appreciable 
part  of  Ills  forces  •would,  to  my  mind,  have 
been  a  very  poor  bargain  Indeed. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign,  our  battle 
line  would  have  been  stretched  from  110 
miles  to  420  miles,  and  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  holding  it  would  have  been  ours, 
for  It  would  have  been  far  beyond  the  ca- 
pability of  the  ROK  army.  The  questions 
then  w'ould  have  been:  Will  the  American 
people  support  an  army  of  the  size  required 
to  hold  this  line?  Will  they  underwrite  the 
bloody  cost  of  a  Manchurlan  campaign?  Will 
they  commit  themselves  to  an  endless  war 
in  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  Asian  mainland? 
I  thought  then  and  I  think  now  that  the 
answer  to  ihese  questions  was  "No." 

Another  question  that  underlay  the  dis- 
agreement between  the  General  and  the 
President  was  that  of  all-out  or  limited  war. 
In  a  sense  this  was  merely  a  translation  of 
the  "victory  or  stalemate"  issue  into  more 
specific  terms:  Siiould  we  bring  all  our 
strength  to  bear  and  try  to  roll  back  the  Red 
Tide  lorever  cr  should  we  endeavor  to  tailor 
our  effort  to  keep  the  lighting  within  the 
confines  of  Korea.'  But  it  should  be  remarked 
that  the  partisan  attacks  on  the  Truman 
administration,  particularly  those  led  by 
the  late  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  did  not 
endorse  a  lull-scale  land  war  either  in  Asia 
tr  in  Europe.  Instead  they  seemed  merely 
to  offer  an  updated  version  of  the  Fortress 
America  concept  cl  an  earlier  period:  Don't 
reinforce  our  garrison  in  Germany.  Halt 
further  aid  to  Europe.  Consider  (this  was  the 
suggestion  of  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover)  an  alternative  world  policy  based  on 
withdrawal  from  the  Eurasian  continent.  De- 
fend the  interests  of  the  United  States  by 
sea  and  air  power  (and  this  was  the  strategy 
envisioned  in  the  MacArthur  program  even 
lor  the  Far  East).  In  short,  establish  a  Pax 
Americana  for  the  protection  of  'Western 
civilization  behind  a  shield  of  sea  and  air 
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power,  as  had  been  done  for  two  centuries 
under  the  Pax  Britannlca. 

This  program  was  pressed  long  after  Mac- 
Arthur's  release.  When  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration came  to  power.  Its  basic  tenet 
was  control  of  the  seas  by  naval  power  and 
the  protection  of  existing  borders  through 
threats  of  "massive  retaliation"  by  the 
A-bomb.  We  could  never  again  transport 
large  ground  forces  overseas,  it  was  now 
argued,  so  the  Army  and  the  Marines  could 
be  downgraded.  We  could  afford  no  more 
than  the  cost  of  fighting  one  kind  of  war— 
a  big  one — said  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
And  If  war  came,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as- 
sured us.  It  uouh!  be  a  big  one 

Finally,  the  Truman-MacArthur  contro- 
versy brought  Into  relief  an  issue  that  was 
not  widely  recognized  at  the  time — that  Is, 
the  question  of  the  supremacy  of  civilian 
authority  over  military  authority  in  the 
determination  of  national  policy. 

As  far  as  I  can  recall,  only  once  prior  to 
Korea,  had  the  authority  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  been  in  any  way  ques- 
tioned by  a  nailltary  officer  on  active  duty. 
That  was  during  the  Lincoln  admlnistrauon, 
when  General  George  B.  McClellan  openly 
flouted  the  orders  of  his  Commander  in  Chief. 
Mr.  Truman  himself  notes  thU  parallel  In  his 
Memoirs,  where  he  writes:  "Lincoln  would 
issue  direct  orders  to  McClellan  i  then  Com- 
manding General  of  all  the  Union  Armies) 
and  the  General  would  ignore  them.  Half 
the  country  knew  that  McClellan  had  po- 
litical ambitions  which  men  in  cpposition 
to  Lincoln  sought  to  use.  Lincoln  was  pa- 
tient— ^but  at  long  last  he  was  compelled  to 
relieve  the  Union  Army's  principal  com- 
mander."* 

Nearly  a  centtiry  later,  history  repeated 
itself.  Even  before  1950.  according  to  Mr. 
Truman.  MacArthur  treated  the  presidential 
authority  with  disrespect,  insidiously  at  first. 
then  with  Increasing  boldness.  Finally  Mac- 
Arthur  clearly  disregarded,  if  he  did  not  de- 
liberately ignore,  the  lawful  orders  of  his 
superior.  Mr.  Truman  characterized  Mac- 
Arthur's  actions  as  "insubordination." 
Others  used  politer  terms,  ranging  from  "de- 
fiance" to  "open  revolt." 

Like  some  other  great  fieure.s  on  the  world 
stage,  past  and  present.  MacArthur  seemed 
at  times  to  have  decided  that  his  innate 
brilliance,  so  frequently  illustrated  by  mih- 
tary  successes,  rendered  his  judgment  su- 
preme, above  that  of  all  his  peers  and  even 
of  his  duly  constituted  superiors.  But  the 
crux  of  the  matter  was  not  whether  the 
military  or  the  political  Judgment  was  su- 
perior, but  whether  civil  authority,  m  the 
person  of  the  President,  or  military  author- 
ity, in  the  person  of  the  Theater  Conimander, 
was  to  determine  which  course  th?  United 
States  should  take.  It  was  M.'.cArlhiir's  privi- 
lege, and  his  duty,  to  pive  his  views  as  to 
the  Tightness  of  a  contemplated  course,  and 
to  offer  his  own  recommendations.  Icforc  the 
decision  was  rendered.  It  was  neither  his 
privilege  nor  his  duty  to  t:ike  issue  with  the 
President's  decision  after  it  had  been  made 
known  to  him.  In  the  heat  of  selfish  political 
partisanship,  and  in  the  shame  and  frustra- 
tion of  the  stinging  reverses  of  Kite  fall  and 
early  winter,  1950.  a  substantial  stgment  of 
the  American  public  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
of  these  elementary  point.s 

These  were  the  issues  that  underlay  the 
confrontation  of  the  two  dominant  figures 
on  the  American  scene  in  the  Korean  War, 
and  the  issue  of  civolian  authority  vs  mili- 
tary authority  was  the  most  sensitive  that 
the  war  produced.  Logic  would  indicate  that 
this  issue  never  should  have  arisen.  The  prin- 
ciple involved  is  as  long-standing  and  as 
firmly  estabhshed  :is  any  in  the  hfe  of  our 
governmental  structure.  Had  it  stood  alone, 
stripped  of   the  false  issues  and  trivia  WTth 


•Some  further  comments  on  McClellan  and 
MacArthur  appear  in  Appendix  1. 
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Which  design  and  accident  surrounded  it.  I 
believe  the  majority  of  Uie  American  people 
would  have  InsUintly  sujiported  the  Presi- 
dent But  the  argument  was  too  deeply  in- 
tertwined with  other  vexing  issues,  none  of 
which  was  perfectly  undersU)od.  One  such 
issue,  of  particularly  long  .•-tanding.  was  cur 
China  ix)lky.  Others  were  the  proper  uses  of 
atomic  povi'er.  the  brand-new  concept  of 
limited  war,  and  tlie  ncce.ss^iry  modiftcations 
of  sovereignty  consonant  with  the  obliea- 
tions  laid  down  in  the  Charter  of  the  Uniu-d 
Nations. 

Still,  the  essential  i.^sue  remained:  Was 
the  President  or  the  General  to  have  the 
authority  to  decide  major  itsues  of  foreign 
policy''  .As  General  Marshall  expressed  it  in 
testtlying  on  the  matter  before  the  Senate: 
"It  arises  from  the  inherent  difference 
between  tlie  position  of  a  commander  whose 
ini.ssion  is  limited  to  a  particular  area  and 
a  particular  anlaponlst.  and  the  position  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secreuiry  of 
Defen.se  and  the  President,  who  are  respon- 
sible f'or  the  total  security  of  the  United 
States  .  and    must    weigh    the    interests 

and  objectives  in  one  part  of  the  world  with 
tliose  in  others  to  attain  balance 

■  Til  ere  Is  nothing  new  in  this  divergence. 
in  our  tnilluiry  hl.story."  he  continued. 
"What  i:.  new  ;-.nd  what  t)roueht  about  tiie 
ncce.s.sity  lor  General  MacArtJiurs  removal 
is  the  wholly  unprecedented  situation  (f  a 
local  Theater  Commander  publicly  express- 
ing his  displeasure  at.  and  his  disagree- 
ment with,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Stat.es.  I  He]  .  .  .  had  grown  so  f.ir  out  of 
sympatliy  with  the  established  policit-s  of 
the  United  Slates  that  there  Ls  grave  doubt 
lus  to  whether  he  could  imy  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  the  authority  in  making 
decisions  that  normal  command  functions 
would  assign  to  a  Theater  Comrfiander  " 

Yet  I  think  it  can  be  artrued  that  it  was 
a  boon  to  the  country  that  the  Lssue  did 
arise  and  that  it  was  deci.sively  met  by  t.he 
elected  head  of  the  fovernment.  within  the 
ample  dimensions  of  his  own  high  moral 
courage  and  without  any  pre.ssure  from 
political  or  mllitiiry  quarters.  President  'Iru- 
inan's  decision  should  act  as  a  powerful  E.ile- 
izuard  against  the  time,  m  some  great  future 
crisis,  wnen  perhaps  others  may  be  similarly 
tempted  to  challenge  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  tio  exercise  the  powers 
the  Constitution  grants  to  them  in  the 
formulation   ol    foreign   policy. 

On  March  20.  1951.  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
SUitf  informed  MacArthur  that  the  State 
Department  was  planning  a  presidential  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect  that  uie  UN  was 
jTeparing  to  discuss  conditions  of  a  sett;e- 
ment  in  Korea.  By  Miirch  24.  the  announce- 
ment was  almost  in  final  form.  It  would 
make  clear  our  willingness  to  .settle  on  the 
basis  of  a  return  to  the  general  line  of 
the  pre-war  boundary. 

But  on  March  '24.  General  MacArthur  .s 
own  announcement  cut  tne  pround  from 
under  the  President,  enraeed  our  allies,  and 
put  the  Chinese  in  the  position  ol  Eutfcring 
a  t.evere  1<jss  of  face  il  they  so  much  as  ac- 
cepted a  bid  to  negotiate.  No  one  in  posses- 
sion tf  the  facts  could  liave  been  so  naive 
as  to  imagine  that  MacArthur  v.as  either  un- 
aware of  what  effect  I. is  announcement 
might  have  or  innocent  oi  any  desire  openly 
to  oppose  the  President.  A  little  more  than 
three  months  earlier,  on  December  6.  1950. 
President  Truman  had  i.-sued  a  specific  di- 
rective to  all  officials — including  General 
MacArthur — to  abstain  :rom  any  declara- 
tions on  loreipn  policy.  But  a  specific  direc- 
tive was  actually  superfluous.  It  is  never 
within  the  province  ol  the  soldier,  under  our 
ConsLitution.  to  make  foreign  policy.  That 
Is  solely,  speciucally,  and  properly  a  func- 
tion of  elected  officials,  regardless  of  any- 
one's assessment  of  the  "rightness"  cr 
"WTongness"  of  current  policy.  Only  under  a 
dictatorship    does     a    military    leader    take 
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fO'.incU  solely  with  h.lm«elf  in  deciding  what 
course  the  nation  should  pursue  in  Its  inter- 
course with  other  sovelgn  powers 

One  sentence  of  MacArthur  s  wrecked  the 
S'.ate  Department  plan  to  issue  its  announce- 
ment For  MacArthur  -taid  Tlie  enemy 
•herefore.  must  by  now  be  pHliifully  *wrtre 
that  •  decision  of  the  United  Nations  to 
depart  from  its  tcilernni  effort  to  oontine  the 
wHr  to  the  area  of  K'irea  through  an  expan- 
sion of  our  military  iperati  ins  to  his  coastal 
areas  and  Interior  bases  wou'.d  doom  Red 
China  to  the  risk  of  imminent  military  c<il- 
l.ipse  ■  This  statement  so  obviously  sui;- 
aiested  a  radical  shift  in  United  Nations 
policy  that  It  18  hard  to  imatfine  anyone's 
pretending  it  wa«  merely  as  some  said  an 
expression  of  a  wHIln<ness  tt)  accept  a  mili- 
tary surrender  Even  a  all  for  surrender 
which  MacArthur  s  statement  c<uualned. 
implied  a  sudden  hardening  of  the  United 
Nations  line  and  involved  a  humiliation  that 
we  simply  had  not  the  strength  to  impose 
at  that  mon^ent  upon  China 

It  was  the  setting  if  the  stage  for  a  show- 
down between  the  military  authority  and 
th«  clvUlan  authority  And  the  showdown 
rafiae  at  «oce  The  outcome  waa  Inevitable 
as  It  always  should  be  in  a  democracy  The 
civilian  authority  is  and  must  remain  su- 
preme But  It  WIS  Uso  I  showdown  long  in 
the  making,  between  the  two  scho<^ils  of 
thought  on  Korea  those  that  argvied  for 
complete  vlstory  '  and  those  tliat  argued. 
with  equal  sincerity  and  with  patnotlsni 
no  less  fervent,  fiir  a  truce  that  would  give 
us  time  to  build  our  strength  and  bolster 
our  alliances 

•  •  «  •  • 

One  mistake  we  avoided  In  Korea  was  an 
insistence  on  total  victory  or  uncondi- 
tional surrender  "  or  even  a  halt  to  aggres- 
sion '  before  talking  peace  But  in  the  light 
of  many  of  the  slogans  "hat  flU  the  air  and 
the  public  prints  nowadays  I  am  moved  to 
wonder  if  all  our  citizens  have  come  to  un- 
derstand the  concept  of  limited  war  A  lim- 
ited war  13  not  merely  a  small  war  that  has 
not  yet  grown  to  full  size  It  is  a  war  in  which 
the  objectives  are  specltlcally  limited  In  the 
light  of  our  national  interest  and  our  current 
capabilities  A  war  that  Is  open-ended" — 
that  has  not  clearly  dellneatetl  geographical, 
political,  and  mlllt.irv  goals  beyond  'vic- 
tory"—is  war  that  mav  escalate  itself  in- 
definitely as  wars  will  with  one  success 
requiring  still  another  to  insure  'he  tlrst 
one  An  insistence  on  going  all-out  to  win 
a  war  may  have  a  tine  masculine  ring,  and 
a  -all  to  defend  freeUom  may  have  a  mes- 
sianic sound  that  surs  our  bkuxi  But  the 
ending  of  an  all-^jut  war  in  these  times  is 
beyond  imagining  It  may  mean  the  turning 
back  of  civilization  by  several  thousand 
years,  with  no  one  left  capable  of  signaling 
the  victory 

In  setting  our  military  goals  we  need  first 
of  all  to  recognize  that  most  of  the  world's 
most  basic  woes  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
purely  military  solutions  In  our  clashes  with 
Ideologies  that  deride  the  dignity  of  man 
and  deny  him  his  Individual  freedom,  solu- 
tions must  be  sought  through  combined 
political,  economic,  and  hilUtary  efforts  The 
world  Is  not  likely  to  settle  into  equilib- 
rium while  less  than  one-third  of  its  popu- 
lation lives  on  a  plateau  of  comparative 
luxury  and  the  other  two- thirds  knows  only 
poverty    squalor    and   want 

The  objectives  of  .>ur  foreign  policy,  there- 
fore, must  take  these  basic  realities  into 
account  and  must  be  slated  clearly  enough 
SI  they  cannot  become  mere  war  cries  be- 
hind which  we  conceal  selfl.sh  and  niatenal- 
latlc  aims 

•  •  •  •  • 

By  my  way  of  thinking,  to  save  our  chil- 
dren, and  their  children  from  the  scourge 
of  war  lies  within  the  sphere  of  vital  inter- 
ests, not  only  of  the  .American  people,  but 
of    the    people    of    the    whole    world.    And 
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starting  a  war-  deliberately  provoking  a  nu- 
clear war  for  example-  Is  not  the  way  to 
save  them  Indeed  that  phrase  from  the  pre- 
amble seems  to  me  to  set  forth  the  mt>8t 
vital  aim  of  the  United  Nations 

Prom  the  time  of  Rome's  greatness  until 
now-  a  period  ot  two  millennia  the  pe<i- 
ples  of  Europe  have  been  periodically  del- 
uged in  blcxxl  by  wars  which  within  the 
last  two  centuries,  have  grown  Increasingly 
murderous  and  have  laid  wider  areas  to 
waste  Now  with  the  existing  potential  for 
de^trvictlon  a  new  world  war  would  charge 
a  price  in  blood  and  in  annihilation  of  hu- 
man values  that  would  be  past  .ill  reckon- 
in »; 

In  the  very  ghastllness  <>t  this  possible 
c.itastrophe  should  lie  the  hope  that  the 
sanity  and  wisdom  of  statesmen  will  devise 
ways  to  pre\enl  it  No  present  obstacle,  no 
foreseeatele  dlfflcultv-  certainly  not  human 
greed  and  lust  for  power  should  be  per- 
mitted to  defeat  or  weaken  collective  ef- 
forts to  stave  off  the  unthinkable  No 
group  of  nations  has  greater  stakes  at  issue. 
or  stronger  reasons  apart  from  the  Inher- 
ent moral  Imperative-  ffT  attaining  this  ob- 
jective than  do  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  and  .America-  Kurope.  because  of 
Its  long  history  of  death  and  devastation 
by  war;  America,  l)ecau.se  of  the  identity  of 
Its  cultural  and  economic  interests  with 
those  of  Europe  and  both  together  because 
of  the  extreme  vulnerability  of  their  highly 
developed  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
strvict  ures. 

Tlie  problem  of  Vietnam  lies  .it  the  very 
heart  of  this  challenge  to  the  wisdom  and 
moral  courage  of  our  statesmen  riiere  will 
be  decisions  to  face,  as  with  the  problems 
of  Germany  and  Korea,  that  will  try  their 
souls  and  test  the  character  of  our  people 
I  feel  that  the  .American  p«'ople  own.  In 
abundant  measure  the  energy  and  the 
moral  principles  that  give  any  nation  Its 
spiritual  strength,  inu  I  am  conlldent  of 
their  ability  to  stand  up  to  the  test, 

I  believe  tlrmly  'hat  our  Western  civili- 
zation evolved  on  this  planet  m  accordance 
with  some  high,  though  inscrutable,  pur- 
pose This  purpose.  I  believe,  does  not  cast 
the  .American  nation  in  the  role  of  .Messiah 
among  the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the 
earth,  but  rather  in  the  role  of  -strong, 
courageous,  and  broad-minded  assocl.ites 
fully  aware  of  our  own  limitations,  con- 
scious of  our  own  capabilities,  and  devoid  of 
any  desire  to  force  our  institutions  and  our 
way  of  life  on  others  Our  material  as  well  as 
our  spiritual  strength  is  sufficient  to  fulfill 
this  high  purp<)se  pr<:>vided  only  that  we 
develop  the  wisdom  to  accept  our  role. 

For  the  present  I  believe  there  is  no  higher 
duty  than  the  preservation  of  our  freedom, 
Ttiat  requires  -is  '•>  husband  our  strength, 
not  squander  it,  !ur  Ur.e  when  we  face  the 
supreme  test  But  the  mere  statement  of  a 
purpKJse  13  valueless  It  must  be  tninslated 
Into  concrete  .ind  pnigni.iilc  p<.illtical  r>bjec- 
tlves  that,  as  I  have  noted  belore.  should 
conform  to  our  vital  national  interests  .md 
be  subordinated  to  them 

I  .\m  frankly  doubtful  that  we  are.  in 
Southeast  Asia,  setting  our  objectives  within 
this  Iranie  .A  ciiizen  outside  the  flow  of  high- 
level  governmental  intelligence,  iis  I  am.  can- 
not of  course  resolve  that  doubt  with  any 
certainty  Yet,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  Ls  every  citizens  duty  to  attempt, 
on  the  basis  of  what  he  Is  pennltted  to  know, 
to  evaluate  the  foreign-policy  problems  that 
face  us.  to  utter  his  honest  views,  and  to  be 
mindful  of  the  many  erroneous  tissessmeiits 
of  the  Southeast  -Asia  problem  that  h,i\e  been 
pronounced  from  Waahlngton  in  the  recent 
pa£t 

While  I  am.  ivs  I  said,  not  at  all  convinced 
that  our  political  objectives  in  .Southeast 
.Asia — manifold,  tenuous,  and  imprecise  as 
.^lave  been  those  set  forth  by  our  government 
officials  really  harmonize  with  our  national 
Interests.   I   do  not   believe   that    these   mis- 
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statements  should  be  our  primary  concern 
Rather  we  should  ask  ourselves  now  If  we  are 
not  In  this  open-ended  conflict  so  tmpalrlns 
our  strength  through  overdrawing  on  our  re- 
.sources-  political,  economic,  and  mllltarv- 
aa  to  find  ourselves  unduly  weakened  wlien 
we  need  to  meet  new  challenges  in  other 
more  vU.il  area.s  of  the  world  For  there  surely 
will  be  threats  thst  bear  more  closely  on  our 
true  national  interests 

It  we  find  the  vi-lsdom  to  husband  our 
strength  .igalnst  the  day  when  those  threats 
appear  then  I  .im  utterly  confident  in  .Amer- 
ica s  iiiture  m  the  capacity  of  our  leadership 
to  meet  those  threats,  and  in  the  ability  of 
our  .irmed  forces  to  contribute  In  full  meas- 
ure to  that  leadership 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENNSVI  vakia 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  EILBERG  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, July  28.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nes.smR  a  magniflcent  dance  perform- 
ance by  the  intemationaJly  famous  Jose 
Greco  Company,  produced  by  the  Tem- 
ple University  Music  Festival  and  In.sti- 
lute  on  the  trrounds  of  the  Temple 
University  Ambler  campus. 

The  Ambler  campus  provides  the 
fli-st  2  years  of  undergraduate  traininp 
whereupon  students  then  attend  the 
main  campus  within  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  Ambler  campus  also  pro- 
vides a  2-year  proRram  in  landscapm.; 
design  or  horticulture  leading  to  an  ;us- 
sociate  in  .science  degree. 

The  music  festival  and  institute  comes 
under  the  direction  of  the  College  of 
Music  of  Temple  University  in  Philadel- 
phia, Tlie  program  of  the  Festival  and 
Institute  is  of  national  significance  be- 
cause It  Is  the  kind  that  could  readily 
be  .supported  by  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humamties.  Sev- 
eral months  ago,  just  before  this  pre- 
miere season.  I  tried  to  get  some  Federal 
money  for  this  project  without  success 
.M  the  time  not  only  was  there  a  lack 
of  funds  but  I  think  a  lack  of  under- 
.standing  of  the  undertaking. 

Having  witnessed  a  magnificent  per- 
formance and  .strolled  the  grounds  of 
the  Ambler  campus,  I  put  the  foUowina 
statement  in  the  Record  with  the  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  National  Founda- 
tion will  see  fit  in  the  future  to  help 
promote  this  vital  idea.  The  following 
article  by  Dr.  David  L,  Stone  appeared 
in  the  program  book  last  Sunday  eve- 
ning, and  It  IS  my  feeling  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  countrj-  may  benefit  by 
lakinn  a  look  at  it: 

UNivERsrrv    \nd  the  .Arts 

(By   David  L    Stone,   dean  of  the  College  of 

Music,  Temple  University  i 

It  might  at  first  .seem  strange  thai  a  uni- 
versity and  Its  College  of  Music  should 
choose  13  establish  and  operate  a  music  festi- 
val .After  a  hard  look  at  what  has  happened 
U-t  the  jjerforming  arts  In  our  country  over 
the  last  fifty  years,  such  an  undertaking 
seems  less  strange  It  Is  in  part  the  result  of 
a  trend  which  has  been  gaining  ground 
steadily  over  the  last  several  decades. 

Insofar  ivs  suppoia  for  the  arts  Is  con- 
cerived,  a  step  forward  was  taken  In  this 
country   when   our   government  a  couple   of 


yeiu-s  ago  established  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Coinciden- 
tal with  this  move  was  the  establishment  of 
Slate  Councils  of  the  Arts  throughout  the 
country  In  spite  of  all  this,  financial  support 
lor  the  art*  continues  to  be  of  a  token  na- 
nire  and  by  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
federal  support  potired  into  the  National 
Science  Founchttion  v^hat  goes  lo  the  arts  Is 
infinitesini.il 

<  AMPl'S   TREND 

In  our  country  today  the  university,  espe- 
cially the  large  .state  university,  has  become 
a  home  lor  the  performing  arts  This  is  the 
era  of  the  artist  in  residence,  the  performer 
in  residence  the  author  in  residence,  the 
(iimposer  in  residence,  the  quartet  in  resi- 
dence .iiid  so  forth  in  my  opinion  this  has 
not  conic  about  entirely  by  chance.  The  aca- 
demic community  must  leel  a  need  for  the 
.■■poclal  \alueli  which  the  performing  and 
(TF, stive  arts  contribute  to  the  life  of  man. 
Whv  else  would  the  artist  be  tolerated  on  the 
academic  scenC  Alter  all.  he  has  little  in 
common  with  the  researcher  or  the  scientist, 
but  oddly  encjugh  these  people  often  become 
frood  neighbors  As  President  Perkins  of  Cor- 
nell University  said  a  year  or  two  ago.  "the 
[xTformlng  arts  are  here  to  stay,  and  so  the 
.iciidemlclan  and  artist  must  learn  to  live 
with  each  other  " 

C>ne  of  the  reasons  why  the  arts  are 
flourishing  on  unlvcrsltv  campuses  today  is 
explained  In  recent  .studies  thowlng  that  the 
public  at  large  doer  not  iidequately  supp)ort 
the  performing  arts  University  schools  and 
colleges  of  music  have  taken  over  the  func- 
tion of  the  old  conservatories  and  now  en- 
gage in  the  training  of  performing  artists, 
Tliese  institutions  have  resources  which  the 
conservatories  t-eldnm  had.  and  the  few  pri- 
vate conservatories  which  still  exist  in  this 
country  are  struggling  for  their  very  exist- 
ence, 'fliey  are  miKStly  old  and  venerable  in- 
stitutions,' still  needed  and  deserving  of 
supp<jrt 

TWO    POINTS    OF    VIEW 

Some  have  been  critical  of  the  trend  I 
have  described.  An  article  which  appeared  in 
print  a  lew  months  ago  berated  the  univer- 
sity for  raiding  otir  finest  symphony  orches- 
tras and  conservatories  in  recruiting  faculty 
members,  thus  depleting  the  performing  or- 
ganizations of  treat  talent  and  robbing  the 
conservatorv  of  the  function  it  is  supposed  to 
.•■erve.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that 
our  orchestras  and  opera  companies  today 
en-ploy  many  graduates  of  university  schools 
of  music  From  our  own  school  alone  theie 
are  graduates  who  play  in  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  the  Chamber  Symphony  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  the  Indian- 
apolis Orchestra,  the  Minneapolis  Symphony, 
and  we  have  one  ttraduate  who  was  recently 
signed  by  the  Mctropolittn  Opera.  And  this 
from  a  College  of  Music  which  is  only  five 
years  old.  There  now  exists  an  organization 
called  The  .American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Composers,  Why  should  the  university 
be  criticized  for  offering  the  performing  and 
creative  artist  a  better  life  and  a  little  secu- 
rity',' Actually,  the  artists  and  the  academi- 
cians have  much  to  gam  from  each  other. 
and  it  has  been  my  observation  over  nu- 
merous years  ihat  many  younr  musicians  and 
artists  prefer  :  nd  enjov  working  in  an  aca- 
demic setting  which  offers  not  only  training 
m  a  highly  specialized  field,  but  also  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  other  fields  of  knowledge 
and  to  rub  elbows  with  students  in  other 
disciplines. 

The  concept  of  a  music  festival,  is.  of 
course,  borrowed  from  Europe  where  concert 
attendance  is  part  of  the  way  of  life  of  ali 
cultivated  people.  It  is  a  travesty  that  we  now 
train  some  of  the  finest  singers  in  the  ■world 
and  that  these  singers  still  must  go  to  Europe 
to  gain  experience  in  singing  opera.  We  still 
have  before  us  a  great  task  in  building  Amer- 
ican audiences  for  the  performing  arts,  a 
medium  for  providing  life  values  way  beyond 
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anything  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of 
Our  models  are  the  great  European  festivals 
conducted  In  Salzburg.  Bayreuth,  Edinburgh, 
Olyndebourne.  about  which  we  read  fre- 
quently, and  numerotis  others  are  paining  in 
popularity  each  year 

AMKRICAN     DEVELOPMFNT 

It  ■was  some  thirty  years  ago  that  our  lirit 
great  American  festival  of  music  was  orga- 
nized among  the  rolling  liills  of  Tanglewood 
in  Lenox.  Mass.  Later  came  the  festivals  at 
Aspen,  Marlboro  and  Saratoga  .AH  of  these 
centers  have  attracted  t.alent«d  youth,  and  m 
each  instance  programs  of  stndy  with  artist 
teachers  have  been  organized  Boston  Univer- 
sity and  The  New  England  conservatory  both 
otler  study  programs  at  Tunglewood.  Aspen 
has  Its  Institute  for  gifted  youth  Dartmou  , 
College  In  beautiful  Hanover,  N  H  oflcrs  an 
arts  festival  and  study  program  at  lUs  Hop- 
kins Center,  and  Marlboro  in  Vermont  has  lus 
festival  and  school  We  must  not  lorget  t"ie 
Interiochen  Arts  .Academy,  related  to  the 
University  of  Michigan,  ana  the  University  of 
Minnesota  last  year  cst.iblislied  a  lesf.val  and 
summer  school  with  the  Minnoaptilis  Sym- 
pliony  in  residence. 

NEAR  A  l.REAT  (  ITy 

And  so  there  is  much  pretedeiu  lor  \\l..it 
Temple  University  is  undertaking  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Temple  Mumc  Festival 
and  Institute,  The  lovely  Ambler  campus  m 
Upper  Dublin  Township  oilers  a  natural 
setting  for  such  a  venture  and  is  easily  .ic- 
cesslble  to  people  from  neighboring  states. 
The  actual  site  of  the  festival  is  no  more 
than  five  minutes  Irom  Phlladelphl.i  Ex- 
pressway 309  and  from  the  Fort  W'ashmptoii 
Interchange  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike 

To  bring  together  an  assemblage  of  grerit 
artists  and  talented  youth  is  to  create  an 
environment  and  aesthetic  stimulus  essenti.il 
to  the  growth  of  the  young  prrlormcr  ^;t'i- 
dents  must  not  only  study  with  competent 
teachers.  They  must  hear  threat  music,  old 
and  new.  performed  by  seasoned  and  ex- 
perienced artists.  These  are  the  models  by 
which  young  people  learn  to  set  their  stand- 
ards as'  aspiring  artists  and  future  teachers. 
Thus,  the  concept  of  festival  .ind  institute 
complementing  each  other  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  talented  youth.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation not  only  to  discover  talent,  but  to 
develop  it.  There  is  something  to  be  said, 
too.  for  the  establishment  of  a  preat  mvisic 
festival  within  reach  of  a  preat  city,  ■y.'ith 
the  opportunity  to  extend  its  inHuence 
throughout  the  total  community. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  this  eastern  section 
of  our  country  Temple  University,  our  Col- 
lege of  Music  can  provide  a  center  for  the 
discovery  and  training  of  talent  as  well  as  a 
setting  in  which  the  community  at  large  may 
benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  hear  and 
enjoy  such  great  performing  (irpanlzatlons 
and  "individual  artists  as  we  expect  to  present 
The  inspirational  and  uplifting  spirit  of  preat 
artistry  helps  to  make  life  worthwhile  It  is 
my  anticipation  that  the  quality  of  Tem- 
ple's festival  and  institute  will  become  a 
matter  of  jTide  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 


GUN   CONTROL   LEGISL.\TION- 
CONTINUING  DIALOG 


-THE 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

OE    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr.  HARRISON,  Mr.  Speaker.  f;un- 
control  legislation  has  passed  the  House 
over  the  strong  objections  of  Western 
lawmakers  such  as  myself.  Tlie  bill  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Cel- 
LERl  is  enroute  to  the  Senate  where  that 
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body  will  probably  be  debatinp  that  bill 
and  one  of  its  own. 

Two  editorials  concerning  t-'un-conticii 
legislation  are  worthy  of  comment  even 
Uiough  the  Hou.se  bill  lias  pa.s.sed. 

The  first  IS  irom  the  June  18  Northr;  n 
Wyoniinu  Daily  Nf>ws:  an  editorial  en- 
titled ■  Yesterday  Rum  Runner.s — To- 
mcMOw  Gun  Runncis  "  The  editoiial 
called  (iun-contiol  legislation  "one  of  the 
t^rc-atest  threats  to  present  as  well  ns 
fuiuie  freedom  since  the  threat  experi- 
ment of  1917.  the  Volstead  Act  of  Pid- 
iiibition." 

Tht  eriiioiial  prophesies: 

p.::  sage  of  the  ))roposed  legislation  will  be 
no  111  ire  effective  than  w,is  the  V'olslead  Act 
1  avk'  .ibiding  Citizens  will  conform  to  the  l.iw. 
those  whose  purposes  owning  or  obtaining 
firearms  fur  lUeg.tl  purpi-ses  will  not  comiily. 

The  second  editorial,  from  the  Wyom- 
iiip  State-Tribune  on  July  22.  concerns  a 
bill  I  introduced  in  the  House  to  provide 
an  alternative  to  measures  that  penalize 
the  lepitimate  owners  of  pun.s. 

My  bill.  H,R.  18655,  would  establish 
stiff  ijenalties  for  the  use  of  guns  m 
crime  by  invoking  the  interstate  com- 
merce clau.se  of  the  Constitution, 

My  bill  proposed  that  a  "dunce  cap 
i;enalty"  of  a  minimum  of  10  years  be 
establi.shed  for  jjersons  convicted  of  a 
pun  crime,  the  sentence  to  be  over  and 
above  that  imposed  for  the  crime  per  se 
by  the  State  courts. 

As  I  said  when  I  introduced  the  biii 
and  as  Wyoming  State-Tribune  Editor 
James  M.  Flinchum  wrote,  in  his  edito- 
rial. 'It  is  time  for  the  C0n.2re.ss  to  con- 
cern it.self  not  with  antiaun  bills,  but 
bills  aimed  at  the  people  who  commit 
the  43.500  aepravatcd  assaults  or  the 
50.000  jobberies  "  which  were  commuted 
during  the  15-month  period  rndm.u  last 
December  1967. 

Mr.   Speaker.  I  include  the  editorials 
to  which  I  referred  in  the  Record; 
I  From  '.he  Wvomlng  State  Tribune,  July  22 
1 968  I 
Harriscjn  K  Alternative 
WyommL's    Congressman    William    Henry 
Harrison    has    cllered    his    ov*-n    version    of    a 
gun-control    l.iw   somewhat    similar   to    that 
proposed    by    Rep.    Bob   Casey   of   Texas,    but 
With  variations. 

Harn.son'E  bill  introduced  last  Wednesday 
would  provide  that  whoever  might  be  con- 
victed in  a  state  court  of  a.^sault.  burglary, 
kidnaping  or  homicide,  caher  than  involun- 
tary manslaughter:  or  of  rape  or  robbery 
punishable  by  imprisonment  exceeding  one 
year,  during  the  commi.ssion  of  which  the 
defendant  possessed  a  firearm  transported  m 
interstate  commerce,  would  be  imprisoned  for 
not  less  than  10  nor  more  than  20  years,  the 
latter  ])enalty  to  be  m  addition  to  the  s'ate 
court  punishment 

Furthermore,  imposition  (.r  execution  of 
.such  sentence  could  not  be  suspended  and 
probation  would  not  be  permitted;  in  ctl.er 
vvr.rds.  the  sentence  would  be  mandatory 

Said  Harnson  in  a  House  tfoor  speech  las; 
Wednesday,  as  reported  in  the  ConL-ressional 
Record:  'Not  one  of  the  prominent  bills  so 
far  discussed  such  as  those  by  Senators  Dudd 
and  Tydlngs  or  Representative  Celler.  nor  the 
President's  message  on  pun  control,  would  :n 
any  serious  manner  i-ffect  the  use  of  guns  by 
criminals 

"No  gangster,"  said  Harrison,  "is  going  to 
register  his  weapon  any  more  than  machine- 
guns  known  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Chicago 
and  New  York  mobs  have  been  registered  un- 
der existing  firearms  acts   It  is  time  for  Con- 
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gress  UJ  concern  ttaelf  with  antl-crlmlnal,  not 
.in'l-i?\m  bills  '■ 

Harnson  noted  that  ihe  assaMlnatlon  of 
S.Ti  Ruber'.  P  Kennedy  :ri  L.>8  Angelea  June 
5  had  inspired  most  of  '.he  antl-^vin  bills  but 
he  notes  It  Is  doubtful  that  any  law  on 
the  b'viks  would  have  prevented  the  acquisi- 
tion by  dlrhan  riirhan  of  the  tlreann  with 
which  he  lUegedly  shot  the  senator  Ihe  state 
of  California  had  a  number  'f  restrictive  laws 
in  existence  at  the  lime  to  control  the  posses- 
sion and  use  of  »?uns  Not  one  of  them  de- 
terred the  .issasflin 

I  am  informed  that  It  is  illegal  in  Cali- 
fornia to  carry  a  conceaUble  firearm  without 
a  license    Slrhan   had  no  such  license 

•It  IS  unlawful  in  California  .'or  an  alien 
to  carry  a  loaded  firearm,"  said  Harrison. 
•Slrhan  obviously  wiis  carrying  a  firearm  and 
It  obviously  •svaa  loaded 

Yet  these  laws."  he  pointed  out.  'did  not 
prevent  the  assassination  because  a  person 
bent  m  usmi?  i  -Aeapon  illegally  Is  going  to 
acquire  one.  whether  It  be  by  subterfuge. 
theft  or  coercion  It  Is  of  little  consolation  to 
the  murderetl  to  know  in  their  dying  mo- 
ments ttiat  the  police  will  be  able  to  give  the 
press  an  The  details  on  who  owned  the  gun 
that  ended  their  lives  ■ 

Harrison  s  proposal  HR  18655.  Invokes  the 
commen-e  lause  of  the  Constitution  .and  is 
so  written  that  it  would  impose  the  addl- 
tl.)n.al  penalty  of  a  minimum  lO-year  manda- 
tory sentence,  with  a  maximum  20-year  limi- 
tation, on  anyone  who  possessed  a  ftrearm 
transported  across  slate  lines  and  who  used 
such  a  weapon  in  committing  certain  crimes 
of  violence 

■The  bin  would  cover  virtually  all  gun 
crimes."  said  Harrison  In  his  House  speech 
last  Wednesday  I  want  to  make  this  point 
doubly  strong  because  a  number  of  other 
bills  have  been  introduced  that  would  cover 
gun  crimes  m  federal  Jurisdiction  This  bill 
would  put  a  dunce  cap  penalty'  on  top  of 
the  penalty  imposed  by  .-jtate  courts  If  the 
crime  for  which  the  accused  is  found  guilty 
involves  the  use  of  a  gun  which  crossed  .i 
state  line  I  am  advised  that  very  rew  guns 
could  be  considered  as  not  having  been  in- 
volved in  s  .me  matter  in  interstate  com- 
merce ■ 

Harrison  said  he  believed  It  Is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  concern  Itself  not  with  anti- 
gun  bills,  but  bills  aimed  at  the  people  wh-3 
c.mmlfed  -he  43.500  a^'gravated  .issaults  or 
the  50  000  robberies  .during  the  13-month 
period  endUig  last  September.  1967 1 

|FYom   the   Northern   Wyoming   Dally   News, 

June   18.   19681 

Ymterday    Raw    Runners     Tomorrow   Gun 

Runners 

Ramrodded  by  a  few  L  B  J.  disciplined 
U  S.  Senators  and  Congressmen,  the  United 
Stales  today  faces  nne  of  the  greatest  threats 
to  present.  ;is  well  :is  future,  freedoms  since 
the    •'Great    Experiment'    of    1917  .    the 

Volstad  act   if  Prohibiuon 

We  refer  to  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  I'h.jmas  Dodd  .Connecti- 
cut) and  Congre.ssman  Emanuel  Celler  i  10th 
District.  New  York!,  namely  Senate  tile  No. 
3»J04.  3605.  and  House  bill  No.  17735.  con- 
cerning the  .:-ontr.)versial  'gun  law.  " 

Brledy,  these  bills  not  only  include  pro- 
hibiting interstate  sale  o!  revolvers  and  pis- 
tols, but  shotguns  and  rilles,  too  .  and 
much  mure  The  f>resident.  not  being  SAtLs- 
hed  witli  the  Ointubus  Crime  C.jntrol  and 
Safe  Streets  .\ct.  h.is  n  ;.w  .nsisted  a  much 
more  suingent  control  be  passed  And  so 
insistent  is  he.  he  has  skiUfuliy  switched  to 
his  support,  avowed  opponents  to  the  legisla- 
tion, such  as  Montana  s  Senator  Mike  Mans- 
field. 

Not  inly  .s  sale  of  firearms  controlled  to 
tJie  point  of  no  return.  Celler's  bill  also 
severely  limits  sale  of  ammunition  and  re- 
loading uomponenls  .  powders,  primers, 
empty    brass    casing    and    shotslieils.    A    HO 
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license  would  be  required  for  the  m*nu- 
facture  of  smallarms  ammunition.  There  la 
no  exception  made  for  those  who  handloftd 
the'r  own  cartridges  and  shotshelU  for  per- 
8.>nal  use  In  addition  ammunition  will  not 
be  sold  to  anyone  under  18  years  of  age. 

And.  of  course,  all  firearms,  in.ludlng  rifles 
and  shotguns,  would  have  to  l)e  registered 
with  the  US  Treasury  Department  within 
six  months  after  enactment  of  the  statute 
Passage  jf  the  proptwed  le<;i.-.:,iti.in  will  be 
n.>  more  effecuve  than  -a'ss  the  V..'.s*id  act 
Law-abiding  clil/ens  ■a.IK  loiiform  to  the 
law  Tlioee  whose  pur;>-..-.e  ;n  .wniiii?.  or  ob- 
taining, firearms  for  illegal  purposes  will  not 
comply  They  will  not  comply  any  more  than 
did  those  who  distilled  and  sold  alcoholic 
beverages  without  federal  license  during  days 
of  Prohibition 

Instead  of  rum  runners,  we  will  see  the 
davs  of  trun  runners  who  ..btain  firearms  in 
Europe.  South  America,  Mexico,  to  say  :i.. th- 
ing of  .Asiatic  countries  We  will  see  the  day 
when  the  legitimate  gun  owners  home  will 
not  be  safe  from  thievery  by  those  who  wi:i 
always,  and  by  all  means,  obtain  tlrearnis  for 
criminal  purixises 

These  proposed  statutes  are  not  the  .v.'.u- 
tlon  to  abolishment  of  crime  an>  more  than 
the  VoLsU-td  act  wa*  the  solution  to  preven- 
tion of  alcohol  consumption,  manufactured 
and  sale  m  the  United  States 

Actually,  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  accomplish  nothing  more  than 
deprive  law-abiding  ciU/.ens  of  another  free- 
dom It  will  esUbllsh  additional  Federal  con- 
trols and  create  a  new  group  of  law  violators 
dedicated  to  supplying  arms  for  criminals  ut 
great  profit. 

You,  aa  a  citizen,  whether  gun  owner  or 
sportsman,  are  directly  affected  by  the  Dodd 
and  Celler  bills.  For  their  enactment  Is 
simply  another  step  in  the  Administration's 
alarming  program  of  control  and  regimenta- 
tion of  the  people 

We  hope  you.  not  simply  as  a  gun  owner 
or  sportsman,  but  as  a  cltUen  who  cherishes 
the  freedom  guaranteed  lall  Americans,  will 
voice  your  .ibjectlon  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion today 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  Is  sched- 
uled to  .ict  on  the  bill  Thursday.  June  20 

Only  two  days  remain  to  contact  Wyoming 
US.  Senators  Gale  McGec  and  Cliff  Hansen. 
Senate  Office  Btuldlng.  Washington.  DC. 
20510  and  US.  Congresaman  William  H  Har- 
rison. House  OfHce  Building.  Washington, 
DC  20515 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  D<jn't  procrastinate 
Use  a  telegram  or  telephone  to  contact  your 
Wyoming  represei.t  itl.fs  — H  K  K 


July  29,  1968 


July  29,  1968 
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JAMES  A.  FARLEY  LAUDS  POSTAL 
PROGRI'SS  BUT  fONC'KDES  IT'S 
NOr  FAST  ENOUGH 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

■  <r  NEW   York 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEfKESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  some  2.500 
busines.smen  and  [jostal  officials  from 
around  the  counto'  salhered  in  Wash- 
ington last  week  for  National  Postal 
Forum  II, 

This  year's  forum  was  even  mure  .suc- 
cessful than  last  year's  Foium  I  which 
was  a  pioneering  efTorl  at  greater  under- 
standing and  cnoperalion  between  major 
mail  users  and  the  postal  establi.shment. 
This  year  s  forum  was  honored  to  have 
among  its  glittering  list  of  speakers  and 
panelists  a  man  who.se  name  has  been 
synonymous  with  postal  service  for  many 
years,  former  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley. 


It  has  been  28  years  since  Mr.  Farley 
left  office  after  Ta  years  as  Postmaster 
General,  but  he  retains  a  close  Interest 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
the  postal  service,  problems  which  have 
multiplied  since  he  left. 

Mr  Speaker.  Mr.  Farley's  remarks  at 
the  National  Postal  Forum  II  will  be  of 
wide  interest  at  this  crucial  period  for 
the  Post  Office  Department.  P'ollowing  is 
the  lext: 

.\nnRp-.-iS     iiT     Former     Postmaster     Oenerai. 

J.\Mrs  A    FaRi.Bt,  Board  Chairman  of  THf 

CocA-CoiA  Export  CoRp  ,  at  thb  Nationm. 

Postal   Forum   II.  Jri-T   25.    1968 

Twenty-eight  years  ago  I  walked  out  of  the 

building    on    Pennsylvania    Avenue,    ending 

.<;even  and  a  half  years  as  head  of  the  large.st 

civilian  Federal  agency  In  the  world 

During  thoBe  twenty-eight  years,  the  Post 
Ctlllce  Department  In  its  destiny  and  Its  prob- 
lems l-.as  m.ire  than  oocasi.>naUy  been  In  inv 
inind  !or  my  interest  In  its  success  has  never 
diminished. 

So  I  am  very  pleased  by  the  Invitation  v> 
be  one  of  the  Vu^st  speakers  at  this  second 
National   Postal   Forum. 

There  is  no  federal  ugency  that,  through- 
out our  history,  has  proved  more  Important 
to  the  American  i>eople  than  the  Post  Office 
Department 

It  13  the  one  agency  th..l  l-juches  the  lives 
of  almost  all  of  our  200  million  citizens  every 
dav  No  other  federal  employee  l.s  so  familiar— 
and  welcome-  as  the  letter  cirrler  n^e  In- 
dls|)ensable  service  he.  and  other  postal 
workers  provide,  is  the  llfeblood  of  our 
economy  and  commerce,  the  artery  that 
makes  our  nation  grow  und  pro-sper  In  war 
and  peace,  good  tunes  and  bad.  personal  Joy 
.ind  sorrow,  our  postal  service  has  stood  tall. 
Most  of  us  accept  our  daily  mail  .is  a  rou- 
tine matter;  day  in  und  day  out.  the  man  in 
blue  comes  to  your  home  ir  business  But 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  would 
happen  should  the  postal  service  stop  for  a 
day  of  two?  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
consequences. 

Historically,  the  Post  Office  Department  h.as 
supplied  the  communications  so  necess.iry  for 
the  United  States  to  develop  .md  expand.  It 
has  bound  us  together  In  a  network  that  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 
a  life  of  which  each  one  of  you  and  the 
business  you  represent  Is  .in  integral  part 

The  problems  of  the  Post  Office  Deni"-'- 
ment  .ire  your  problems  and  mine  We  mi/s£ 
be  concerned  with  them.  We  r-iust  help  the 
post.il   service   deal   with    them. 

The  postal  service  has  changed  subst-in- 
tially  since  those  days  between  1933  and  1940. 
when  I  served  as  Postmaster  General  But  the 
Department's  h.aslc  function  remains  the 
same  moving  the  mall  :^tviftlv.  .-^fcurdy  and 
dept-ndably  a  responsibility  with  which  you 
have  helped  Immeasurably 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  here  because 
you  .ire  willing  to  work  -A^ith  posuU  manage- 
ment to  increase  efficiency  and  Improve  serv- 
ice The  postal  service  needs  y  jur  Ide.as  So 
don't  hold  them  back  whlie  you  are  hero. 
The  Post  Office  Department  uanf!  you  to 
speak  up.  You  are  providing  a  notable  serv- 
ice when  you  give  the  Post  Office  Department 
your  Ideas. 

Incidentally.  I  congrat'jlate  the  Depart- 
ment on  1-..S  willingness- through  the 
Forum— to  submit  Itself  to  such  a  critical 
scrutiny  from  Its  biggest  customers.  If  we 
had  s.irted  such  a  National  PosuU  Forum  in 
the  30s  many  of  today's  problems  might  not 
be  so  acute. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  post.il  serv- 
ice h.as  problems.  Most  of  them  .stem  from 
the  sheer  size  of  the  postal  opera'.ion.  Al- 
though this  nation  occupies  only  one-filt.clh 
of  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  it  handles 
more  than  half  of  Its  mall! 

In    1933.  when  I   became  Postmaster  Gen- 


eral the  annual  mall  volume  wae  just  slight- 
ly less  than  20  billion  pieces  Today,  the  vol- 
ume has  exceeded  80  billion  pieces— a  growth 
i.f  iMore  than  lour  Xima' 

During  the  entire  seven  and  a  half  years  as 
tiead  of  the  postJil  service  totJil  expenditures 
.mounted  to  only  slightly  more  than 
$5  billion  But  the  Department's  budget 
lor  ntst  the  1968-69  fiscal  year,  which  began 
I  his  month,  is  some  $7  3  billion,  or  almost 
40  per  cent  yriorr  :n  one  year  than  we  spent 
m  .•'i-ien  and  a  hall  years  during  the  thirties! 
Postal  revenues  iilt  an  all-time  high  of 
$766  million  while  I  wivs  Postmaster  General 
in  I'M't  By  conlnist,  reveniie  this  year  is 
estimated  to  reach  almost  $6  4  billion.  And 
when  I  resigned  in  1940  there  were  some  353.- 
000  postal  employees  This  number  has  risen 
to  more  than  715.000  now  Quite  a  difference 
wouldn't  vou  bay? 

Of  course,  virtually  everything  about  our 
country  is  much  bigger  lixiay  than  it  was  30 
\ears  ago 

America's  ^-rowth  and  progress  have  been 
steadv  But  I  don't  believe  we  have  ever 
achieved  so  much  lor  .so  iniiny  in  .so  Jew  years 
lis  we  have  under  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
President  Lvndon  B  Johnson 

Our  economy  '  us  expanded  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  I'le  thirlles. 

Our  respon.sibiliues  m  the  world  are  great- 
er than  thev  have  ever  been 

And  our  nchlevementb  at  liome— m  educa- 
tion, in  social  justice,  in  medical  care  and 
in  countless  other  areas -.should  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  all  Americans 

As  to  the  mail,  u*  growth  seems  to  know 
no  bounds.  Mail  volume  jumps  some  3  to  4 
billion  pieces  each  year  And  the  budget  and 
number  of  employees  climb  each  ye.ar.  A 
growing  post.iil  service  presents  new  problems, 
of  cour.se;  yet,  at  tlie  s.inie  time,  the  Depart- 
ment IS  moving  to  improve  the  service. 

This  was  not  easy  m  the  1930s.  And  it  is 
not  ea-sv  today  That  is  why  it  Is  neces.sary 
to  attack  the  problems  head  on,  with  postal 
experts   and  mailers  working  together. 

In  1933.  the  nation  was  mired  in  a  terrible 
depression.  Millions  of  people  were  Jobless. 
Money  w.as  scarce  Postal  revenue  was  drop- 
ping—unlike  today,  when  the  trend  is  up. 
When  the  upward  spiral  hnally  began,  alter 
1934   It  rarely  slackened. 

Many  of  vou  may  not  be  aware  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  played  a  major  role 
dunng  those  depression  years.  'We  were  not 
able  to  hire  large  numbers  of  new  employees, 
of  course,  but  we  launched  a  big  public  works 
program  that  provided  needed  jobs  and 
pumped  federal  lunds  into  the  faltering 
economy. 

Dunng  mv  'enure,  we  built  1,500  new  post 
offices  at  a  cost  ct  $315  million,  a  lot  of  money 
in  those  davs  Now.  1.000  new  facilities  are 
being  constructed  lach  year,  although  some 
ol  the  old  buildings  still  handle  a  heavy 
volume  ol  mail  To  give  you  some  idea  of 
their  uselulness— It  has  been  estimated  that 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  postal  space  lo- 
cated m  federally  owned  buildings  was  built 
prior  to  1941.  most  of  it  while  I  was  Post- 
master Oenerai 

As  I  said,  tlie  Dep<%rtment  has  not  ne- 
glected Its  building  program  in  recent  years. 
A  total  of  10  million  square  feet  of  space 
will  be  awarded  this  year— fu-ice  as  much  as 
was  awarded  last  year,  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  invest  $125  billion  over  the  next 
live  \ears  in  building  alone, 

.As  impressive  as  that  sounds.  I  think  an 
entirely  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
space  IS  needed. 

Dunng  my  years  as  Postmaster  General 
most  ol  the  mini  moved  by  rail.  New  facili- 
ties were  built  close  to  railroad  tracks  and 
^•.11  ions  But  today  most  of  the  mail  Is  car- 
ried by  airplane  and  truck.  The  number  of 
ni  ,il  trains  has  shrunk  from  10.000  to  about 
700  most  of  the  routes  having  been  discon- 
i,'.,,cd  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

And  what  is  more,  most  of  the  facilities 
built  in  my  time  are  no  longer  In  the  most 


pracUcal  locations.  Many  of  them  are  now 
too  small;  there  simply  isn't  enough  ma- 
neuvering room  for  trucks  moving  in  and  out. 
I  am  heartened  and  encouraged  by  the 
spirit  of  innovation,  the  sense  of  urgency 
and  the  strength  and  \igor  which  perv.ade 
the  postal  service  under  Postmaster  General 
Marvin  Watson,  He  is  a  man  ot  insatiable 
energy  and  great  \islon  who  sees  aiKl  under- 
stands the  promise  of  the  postJ.l  service  ol 
the  future.  He  is  quick  to  pra.sp  the  nature 
of  the  problems  facing  the  postal  system  and 
eager  to  underUike  the  t.usk  of  .sol\ing  them 
'Your  presence  at  this  Forum  indicator's  >our 
willingness  to  assist  him  in  this  endeavor 

In  the  final  analysis,  regardless  ol  how 
effectively  mall  is  transported,  service  uUl 
)iot  be  top-grade  unless  f.icilUies  are  con- 
venient to  the  most  efticlent  tran.sport.ition 
and  unless  there  are  adequate  mall-proc- 
essing f.icllitles. 

Despite  the  record  rate  at  which  new  lacil- 
ities  are  being  built  under  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  Administration,  the  pace  ol  con- 
struction must  be  increased  Of  the  40.000 
postal  buildings,  .some  29.000  have  either 
been  constructed  by  the  Department  or  were 
constructed  for  the  Department  to  lease  It 
doesn't  take  an  Einstein  to  show  that  the 
average  lifetime  of  a  buildiiip  l^.  nnich  too 
long  to  meet  modern  needs. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  acceltrated  new 
construction  is  the  only  problem.  There  are 
other  problems  that  must  be  corrected  11  the 
postal  service  is  to  keep  up  with  the  l.^n- 
tastlc  growth  ol  mail  volume. 

For  example.  I  lear  that  the  current  trend 
of  allowing  huge  postal  deficits  to  be  sub- 
sidized by  tax  lunds  has  slowed  progress  in 
the  postal  service.  'When  I  say  this.  I  level  no 
criticism  at  any  person  or  group  of  persons. 
subsidy  from  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  proven  impractical.  There  are  many 
reasons  and  most  of  them  are  beyond  the 
control  of  Past  Office  management. 

I  took  over  a  Post  Office  Department  that 
was  consistently  operated  at  huge  deficits, 
the  deficit  amounted  to  $112  million  the 
vear  I  became  Postmaster  General. 
■  Despite  the  fact  that  during  those  years 
the  Department  was  directly  charged  with 
the  subsidies  paid  to  air  mail  carriers,  by 
the  application  of  sound  principles  and  the 
practice  of  economy  we  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing the  Post  Office  Department's  deficit  to 
$40  million. 

To  eliminate  today's  postal  deficit  would 
require  substantial  changes  in  the  posuil 
service.  But  I  think  attention  is  needed  in 
this  area.  There  are  many  reasons  the  De- 
partment does  not  pay  its  own  way.  One 
possible  solution  is  through  automation. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  launched  on  a  ma.ssive  program  of 
mechanization.  Postal  experts  themselves 
have  conceded  the  Department  is  30  years 
behind  private  industry  in  mechanization. 

Catching  up  won't  be  easy.  But  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Bureau  ol  Research  and  Engineering 
and  the  establishment  of  an  engineering 
center  to  test  new  equipment  are  great  steps 
in  the  right  direction.  They  will  pay  lor 
themselves  many  times. 

But  I  think  cien  inore  emphasis  is  needed 
if  mechanization  is  to  have  the  impact  of 
which  it  is  capable.  Oh.  I  realize  that  costs 
are  high.  And  I  also  recognize  the  Federal 
Government's  budget  problems. 

But  a  way  must  be  found  to  move  this  pro- 
gram forward  with  all  possible  speed.  The 
postal  service  is  so  important  to  this  nation 
that  it  must  be  provided  with  the  best  op- 
erating tools  available  anywhere. 

In  -his  connection,  the  Department  de- 
serves great  praise  for  its  establishment  in 
January  of  the  Postal  Service  Institute,  This 
is  a  facility  designed  to  train  postal  employ- 
ees at  all  levels.  It  is  a  vital  resource  the 
Post  Office  Department  has  long  needed,  and 
I  am  glad  It  has  finally  become  a  reality. 

Also,  I  support  the  new  program  of  air- 
lift for  first  class  mail  on  a    space  available" 


basis  Seventv-five  per  cent  of  all  first  class 
mail  moving  long  distance  is  delivered  next 
clay  ,11  mailed  before  5PM  That  is  a  l.aul- 
abie    achievement 

Further  improvements  in  the  airlili  )  ro- 
pram  and  creation  of  a  sinple-cla,ss  prioriiv 
mail  as  jilanned  by  the  Department  lor  .'i)- 
proval  bv  the  Congress  next  year  will  brine 
the  nation  niurh  closer  to  the  superlaiuc 
postal  service  President  Johnson  Is  .seekmp 
An  achievement  as  Postn.a,-icr  Gentral  <  • 
which  I  am  most  proud  was  the  granting 
of  tenure  to  postmasters  twanging  thoii- 
s.mds  ol  postmasters  with  each  luw  admin- 
istration IS  not  the  way  to  provide  the  best 
111. Ill  servic  (■ 

I  wonder  whttlier  it  wouldn't  also  he  ad- 
Msable  to  t.ike  a  new  look  at  the  job  (f 
posima.ster  It  is  a  Job  completely  related 
to  the  improvement  of  mail  service  The  post- 
master leads  the  way  lor  his  office  In  many 
(ommunltles  he  Is  the  top-ranking  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Government,  These 
.ire  rea.sons  why  we  should  insure  that  each 
post  office  has  the  best  postmruster  it  can  get 
There  is  an  cver-prowing  trend  toward 
promoting  career  postal  employees  to  post- 
master "i'et  more  than  50  per  cent  of  all  new 
posima.sters  come  from  outside  the  postal 
s,>rvice  with  no  experience  in  the  problems 
(.1   iiKiving  the  mail. 

I  am  nof  saying  categorically  that  all  new 
postmasters  liiust  be  promoted  from  the 
ranks  But  I  do  point  out  that  this  is  .. 
que-.tion  that  needs  study  and  attention 

We  should  take  a  new  look  at  the  method 
of  appointing  postmasters — and  I  under- 
stand this  has  begun— If  the  postal  service 
IS  to  meet  its  obligations  to  its  patrons. 

To  be  sure,  during  the  almost  four  decades 
since  my  tenure  as  Postmaster  General,  the 
Department  has  moved  forward,  but  not  fast 
enough.  'We  are  gaining  in  the  race  with 
potential  disaster  but  that  threat  still  exists 
On  a  final  note.  I  want  to  say  this:  It  all 
adds  up  to.  finst.  our  economy  Is  helpless 
without  the  postal  communications  net- 
work, and  second,  the  entire  nation  has  a 
.stake  in  the  welfare  of  the  postal  service. 
This  meeting  Itself  is  proof  that  we  are 
facing  up  to  our  responsibility  I  am  confi- 
dent that  with  the  good  management  under 
which  the  Department  is  directed  and  with 
the  enthusiastic  and  unselfish  support  of 
businessmen  like  you  and  millions  of  others 
across  the  nation,  we  will  not  fail. 

We    are    taking   up    the    challenge,    and    I 
congratulate  each  of  you  for  being  here. 

Yours  is  the  spirit  of  public  service  that 
lias  made  America  great. 


ARE 


AMERICANS      EXPERIENCING 
THE  END  OF  AN  ERA? 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  .Speaker,  Mr 
Palmer  Hoyt.  editor  and  publisher  of 
Ihe  Denver  Post,  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
ceptive and  eloquent  members  of  the 
American  journalists  corps. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory- 
Commission  on  Information,  he  has 
played  an  important  role  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  revolution  in  communica- 
tions which  is  sweeping  the  world  today, 
and  to  this  revolution's  effects,  both  on 
our  society  and  on  the  conduct  of  inter- 
national affairs. 

An  address  wiiieh  Mr.  Hoyt  delivered 
on  May  14  of  this  year  to  the  City  Club 
of  Denver  deals  with  these  subjects  and 
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I  bflieve  will  prove  of  Rreat  tnlerost  to 
all  Members  of  Congress 

I  would  like  to  mention  In  passins;  ihat 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Or- 
cianizations  and  Movements  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreii;n  Affairs,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  rhair  has  bt^en  conducting 
studies  in  this  held  for  .some  time 

Last  year,  our  subcommittee  held  a 
series  of  heannkjs  and  i.ssued  a  report  on 
•  Modern  Communications  and  Foreign 
Policy  ■ 

And  earlier  this  week,  on  Monday 
July  22,  the  subcommittee  conducted  a 
I -/day  symposium  on  The  Future  of 
America:;  Public  Diplomacy.' 

OutstandiM,'  experts  In  communica- 
tions ttitihed  before  our  subcommittee 
on  such  subiects  as  The  US.  Image 
Abroad,"  "The  Development  of  Public 
Diplomacy,'  and  The  Importance  of 
Communications  in  International  Rela- 
tions " 

The  U&t  of  those  who  contributed  to 
our  symposium  reads  like  a  Who's 
Who  in  American  Communications  '  It 
includes 

Dr  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS 
and  chairman  ot  the  U  S  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intuiinatlon. 

Dr  Edward  L  Bernays.  president  of 
tb.e  Edward  L  Bernays  Foiaidation.  fre- 
quently referred  t<^)  as  the  'dean  of 
Americas  public  relations': 

George  Gallup,  Jr  .  president.  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Public  Opinion— Gallup 
Poll: 

Dr  Lloyd  A  Free,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Social  Re- 
search. 

Howard  K  Smith.  ABC  commentator, 
former  foreign  correspondent  and  au- 
thor of  many  books  Including  "Last 
Train  From  Berlin  '  and  "The  State  of 
Europe": 

Dean  Edmund  A  GuUion.  of  tlie 
Fletcher  School  oi  Litw  and  Diplomacy, 
Tufts  University,  former  career  dip- 
lomat; 

Dr  Francis  X.  Sutton,  deputy  vice 
president,  international  division.  Ford 
Foundaiion.  who  shares  responsibility 
for  the  foundation's  International  pro- 
grams ; 

Dean  Edward  W  Barrett,  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Journalism,  Columbia 
Univer.sity,  former  director  of  the  over- 
seas operations  of  the  Office  of  War  In- 
formation and  .\ssistaMt  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs: 

Mr  Leonard  Marks.  Director  of  the 
US.  Information  Agency: 

Mr.  M  S  Novik.  public  ,service  radio 
consultant,  and  member  of  the  US  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Information,  and 

Mr  Hewson  A  Ryan,  Deputy  Director 
for  Policy  and  Plans.  US  Information 
Agency 

I  believe  that  the  record  of  our  hear- 
ings, and  the  report  which  Is  being  pre- 
pared by  our  subcommittee,  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  Congress  and  to 
tne  American  public 

Mr  Speaker,  Hoyt's  speech  reads  as 
follows: 

Are  A.MEBiCANs  Experiencing  the  End  or  an 
Era:- 

<  EorroK's  Note— In  response  to  readers' 
requesM.  The  Post  reprlnu  herewith  the  text 
of  i»  speech  by  Palmer  Hoyt.  editor  and  pub- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

llsh<T   ^f  The  DenTer  Post,  on   May   14,   19«8 

to  the  City  C\\ib  of  Denver  ) 

One  i>f  the  lo^ateat  fJToblemj  facing  us 
In  19««  1.1  LUir  failure  to  reco«?nlJ;e  the  nature 
of  our  pniblenii  I"here  Is  a  tremendous  '.ark 
of  reall/atl'n  n  the  part  ■<{  the  body  politic 
ihut,  thlriirs  <ire  JlfTpn-nt  We  :vre  living  in  a 
vastly  dltlerent  Jge  than  iniwt  of  us  think 
we  are 

We  know  we  are  lulns  in  a  time  of  rapid 
change  but  we  are  not  aware  of  what  it  Is 
doing  ro  the  world  around  us 

Just  lixik  for  a  moment  at  the  pace  of 
change  To  give  you  some  Idea  of  how  rapid 
it  Ls.  I  b,jrrow  ;i  comparison  from  a  recent 
iviue  of  the  m  nthly  newsletter  of  Litton  In- 
(lu^'rles     It   K' es   like   this 

We  know  pretty  well  how  the  life  of  man- 
kind has  developed  and  rhanoied  through  the 
past  50.000  yenrs  To  show  how  the  pace  of 
this  change  Ims  been  \c(  oieTiitlng.  however, 
suppose  that  this  60.000  years  were  com- 
pressed Into  the  lifetime  of  a  50-year-old 
man 

Just  10  years  ago.  this  50-vear-old  man 
would  have  trawled  out  of  a  cave  Two  years 
.^go  he  could  have  heard  of  Christianity 
Twenty  days  ago  he  would  have  t.rst  learned 
of  oiertrlclty  Ten  days  ago  he  could  have 
he.ird  radio  for  the  tlr^t  time  And  if  he  was 
truly  with  it,  he  woiKl  tie  getting  ready 
to  tike  his  first  ride  in  a  Jet  airplane,  whUh 
would  have  been  Invented  a  few  minutes  ago 

.As  Gordon  IVhrson,  Lltton's  general  man- 
,%ger  remarked,  ao  .ire  .a  '.he  process  "f  "In- 
denting our  own  future"  What  will  that 
future  be  like''  I  cant  s.iy.  becau.ie  we  are 
making  it  up  ,as  we  go  along  But  I  can  say 
I  am  worried  about  It— for  the  sake  ^f  my 
children  and  my  children's  children 

SHADOW    OVER    FITVRE 

Something  is  happening  In  America— and 
perhaps  around  the  world— which  is  casting 
a  Jhadow  over   the  future. 

We  are  experiencing  a  series  of  "explo- 
sions" which  is  particularly  troubling  for  its 
effect  on  the  young  people  who  are  building 
the  future 

The  outward  evidence  ot  the  exploslonB  la 
the  student  revolts,  the  marches,  the  burn- 
ings of  cities,  the  disorders  around  the 
world 

These  are  shaJclng  the  values  and  con-. Ic- 
ti  ins  that  have  been  so  important  to  ua. 
Mist  of  us  up  to  now  liave  believed  that  all 
prtiblems  of  earth  could  be  .solved,  that 
mankind  could  live  in  j^eace,  that  poverty 
could  be  overcome,  that  crime  roiUd  be 
eliminated  und  law  und  order  made  to 
prev;ul 

Now  we  have  cause  to  wonder  It  Ls  this 
structure  of  hopefulness  that  I  fear  la  in 
clanger  of  p>as6ing  It  is  this  I  was  referring 
to  in  my  title — The  Knd  of  An  FIra— which 
I  put  for  tentatiyely.  with  a  question  mark 
at  the  end. 

Wiiat  are  these  "explosions  '  I  have  spok- 
en of 

COMMUNICATIONS    EXPLOSION 

One  i:if  them  I  call  the  Communication 
Explosion  We  have  overcommunlcation  and 
It   is  one  of   the  grent  cau.se.s  "f   unrest 

To  Illustrate,  on  April  12,  1940,  BrU'-e  n.ij- 
tou.  member  of  the  famous  advertusing  ag- 
ency of  Batten,  Barton,  Dtirstine  and  Os- 
born,  made  a  spee<-h  in  Boston  Speaking  of 
AbralLam  Lincoln,   Mr    Barton  said: 

"I  am  here  to  .-.peak  tonight  about  a  man 
who  was  lU-fed,  lU-clolhed.  Ul-housed  and 
didn't  know  it" 

I  had  something  nf  the  same  cx[>enence 
I  Was  a  poor  Imy.  raised  in  Vermont  and 
Montana  but  I  was  not  aware  I  was  poor 
No  one  told  me,  and  I  dldu  t  think  of  It  In 
terms  of  hardship  I  w:is  glad  to  get  Jobs 
ajid  never  thought  ,ibout  my  economic  sta- 
tion. 

Today,  those  people  who  are  fMxir  by  the 
governments  detlnitiui — who  are  members 
of    families    receiving    less     than     t3,100    a 
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vear  .ire  renunded  of  It  daily,  thanks  to 
tJie  ina-ss  media,  the  Instantaneous  com- 
munication and  In  fact  overcommuntoRtion 
One  of  the  re.tRons  there  Is  so  much  vii)- 
lenoe  today  n  the  part  <rf  the  young  Is  that 
we  now  have  millions  of  young  people  who 
were  riUaed  •n  the  violence  of  television  lle- 
cently  while  .se«Lrchlng  for  news  shows  I 
tuned  in  ou  .i  number  i>f  standard  televl,siim 
feature  shows  and  I  found  that  someone 
was  ihreater.wl  killed,  bound  and  gagged  or 
pol.v.ned  in  every  sequence  To  think  that 
such  (itulT  hiis  not  had  an  effect  on  our 
young  Would  be  blindness  Indeed. 

TV     AND    THE    CHrTTO 

Who  looki  at  television''  Millions  of  people. 
In  all  economic  and  social  conditions,  of 
course  But  don't  overlook  Its  effect  In  the 
ghetto 

Recently  the  .\mcrlcan  New.spaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  published  the  result  of 
some  studies  made  of  media  use  in  ghetto 
areas. 

One  survey  Indicated  that  all  of  the  ghetto 
h  nies — 100  per  cent — h:ul  at  leaot  one  radio. 
and  .tlmost  two-thirds— 64  per  cent — had 
more  t.han  one  Tlie  studies  also  showed  that 
almost  all  of  the  homes — 95  per  cent — had 
at  least  one  television  set.  and  almost  half  — 
47  [ler  cent— h.id  more  than  one  TV.  And  10 
per  cent  of  these  ghetto  homes  had  three 
television  sets. 

On  the  other  liand.  only  14  per  cent  of 
these  i;hetto  hou.seholds  took  a  dally  news- 
paper 1 60  per  cent  took  a  Sunday  paper). 
Obviously,  these  people  are  relying  heavily 
on  the  instant  communication  of  the  elec- 
tronic media. 

The  picture  they  are  getting  does  not  nec- 
essarily reflect  life  ajs  it  Is  m  the  Uniuxl 
^t.ites.  But  by  giving  an  Impression  of  an 
America  full  of  goodies  to  be  picked  up  just 
for  the  iisklng,  it  may  be  helping  to  change 
the  reality  of  America — and  not  necessarily 
for  the  better 

N"r  Is  It  Ju.st  the  5)erson  in  front  of  the 
.'^et  who  Is  affected  by  television.  It  Is  also  the 
person  who  suddenly  flnds  himself  In  front 
of  the  camera  Not  long  .i«o.  Philip  Geyelm 
of  the  Wiishlngt.5n  Post  wrrote  a  column  for 
his  paper  which  described  something  that 
happened  during  the  recent  Washington  not 
At  the  .scene  ^f  one  fire,  about  100  people 
and  a  handful  of  newspapermen  were  watch- 
ing the  firemen  Spectators  were  spread 
around  not  creating  .iny  disturbance.  Then, 
abruptly,  from  a  group  of  flre-watchers  on 
an  embankment,  came  a  flurry  of  flst-shak- 
Ir.g  and  angry  shouts  .\nd.  to  quote  Geyelln. 
every  bit  of  it  was  aimed  at  the  funnel- 
sha;)ed  snout  of  a  television  camera." 

I.NSTANT     SHOWBIZ 

It  was.  ;aid  Geyelln.  "as  if  .some  un.seen 
director  was  calling  out  cues.  It  was  Instant 
-Showbiz  "  Geyelln  adds: 

"If  -.rimewhere.  In  somebody's  living  room 
that  evening,  a  few  feet  of  film  showed  a 
small  group  oi  angry  Negroes,  shouting  racist 
epithets  in  deftance  of  whltey  and  in  defer- 
ence to  Dr  King,  then  the  medium  was  In- 
deed the  mestage.  And  the  message  was  not 
•he  way  It  was   " 

ObMously,  televl.slon  Is  here  to  stay  And 
we  can't  turn  back  the  clock.  But  I  think  we 
had  better  recognize  that  we  are  definitely 
in  an  era  of  instantaneous  communication 
and  overcommunication — not  only  in  Amer- 
ica but  the  world-around.  The  have-not  na- 
tions know  what  the  have-natlons  possess. 
,ind  1'  IS  one  of  the  izreat  causes  of  unrest 
abroad  Just  as  It  Is  at  home. 

Another  one  of  the  "explosions"  I  re- 
ferred to  Is  the  AfHuence  Explosion,  and  It 
Is  related  to  what  I  have  Just  l)een  talking 
alxnit  One  of  the  many  reasons  we  have 
a  dissatisfied,  rebellious  class  of  young  peo- 
ple seeking  radical  answers  to  what  many 
■  if  them  consider  almost  unsoluble  problems 
l.i    btv^use   they   see   nothing    to   gain   from 
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i.ic  practice   of   the  old   Benjamin  Franklin 
nuixims  about  thrift  and  work  and  diligence, 

liidavs  mlddle-cUtss  teen-agers  and  young 
..dults  h,ive  Lecn  raised  In  a  prolonged  period 
i.f  plenty  and  many  uf  them  see  no  relevance 
;o  the  old  idea  that  i  ne  is  only  entitled  to 
what  he  earns.  This  atmosphere  of  afflu- 
ence has  e-.en  affected  the  poor  Negro  who 
l.sn't  on  the  receiving  end  of  the  largess  of 
his  parentis. 

Many  of  these  young  Negroes  have  spent 
much  of  their  lives  on  the  streets."  living 
on  their  wlty  md  In  many  cases  In  this  age 
i.f  gcner.il  .inUienc-e  they  are  doing  better 
hnancially  or  in  terms  of  effort  expended 
than  utliers  who  arc  working  at  dull,  menial 
Mtas  They  are  no  more  attracted  to  work 
than  their  nUddlc-diiSs  peers.  Not  long  ago. 
Stewart  .Aisop  wrote  a  column  for  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  entitled  "A  Conversation 
With  Catfish"  It  was  an  interview  with 
Catfi.sh.  Rufus  Mayfleld,  a  bright  young 
Negro  who  had  been  head  of  a  Negro-run, 
federallv  stipported  organization  called 
•Pride.  Inc  "  .^fter  a  few  months.  Catfish 
witiidrew  fr.im  Pride, 

CATFISH    ARRF.STED 

After  he  left  Pride,  Catfish  was  iirrested 
on  a  car-siealmg  charge  Alsop  asked  him  if 
the  arrest  had  hurt  his  reputation.  Catfish 
jirinned  and  s.ud : 

■  Best  thine  ever  liappened  to  me.  Some 
guvs  were  savine.  This  Catfish,  he's  Just  a 
Tom,  that's  all'— know  what  I  mean?  Then 
the  cops  arrested  me,  and  it  was  in  the 
paper:  the  guvi;  in  the  streets  said,  "That's 
ol'  Eir.h,  b.wk  on  the  streets,  stealin'  cars 
again.'  " 

Incidentallv  Catfish  also  told  Alsop  that 
a  lot  of  ills  friends  were  carrying  guns — 
sometimes  two  or  tnree  at  a  time.  When  the 
reporter  sueeested  that  maybe  they  had  been 
looking  at  loo  many  television  Westerns  and 
private-eve  ^hows.  Catfish  replied: 

"Man,  you're  so  right.  Lots  of  these  cats, 
they're  Just  living  in  television."  Alsop  wrote 
that  he  had  noted  the  same  phenomenon 
when  he  visited  a  group  of  Ku  Klux  Klans- 
inen  a  ye:ir  or  ro  earlier — that  they  were  "liv- 
ing in'  teievi.Mon.  "  And  Alsop  commented 
that  "if  this  country  explodes  into  uncon- 
trollable racial  violence,  the  commercial  pur- 
veyors of  violence  on  the  television  screens 
will  have  a  lot  to  answer  for," 

Closely  related  to  the  question  of  the  Af- 
fluence Explosion  in  its  effect  on  middle- 
class  voung  people  is  the  matter  of  the  per- 
missive atmosphere  in  which  many  of  these 
kids  have  been  brought  up. 

It  Lsn't  all  ihe  fault  of  Dr,  Benjamin 
spock,  much  as  Id  .ove  to  lay  it  aU  on  his 
doorstep. 

rwilLV    !  ATIERN    CHANCES 

What  has  Isecn  happening  is  a  gradual 
change  in  the  traditional  pattern  of  the 
American  family  The  adolescents— and  even 
the  younger  children — have  been  gaining 
^rrouiid  in  a  kind  ol  continual  guerrilla  battle 
for  power  against  parents.  The  reason  has 
been  that  social  change  has  undermined 
the  old  rules  of  respectable  behavior  which 
before  the  turn  of  the  century  had  been 
regarded  by  Just  about  everyone  as  fixed 
and  Immutable  standards. 

As  parents  became  better  educated  and 
found  themselves  better  off  economically 
they  began  to  feel  that  the  old  way  in  which 
they  had  been  reared  was  no  longer  suit- 
able to  prepare  their  children  for  a  world 
of  accelerating  changes.  So  they  began  eas- 
ing up  on  the  old  absolute  rules  of  behav- 
ior and  the  old  authoritarian  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  children.  In  order  not  to  repress 
their  children,  they  tried  to  make  as  few 
choices  as  possible  for  their  children,  forc- 
ing the  children  to  make  more  choices,  and 
hoped  they  would  take  more  responsibility 
i.n  their  own. 

The  spokesman  for  the  new  school  ol  child 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

upbringing  was  Dr.  Spock,  whose  authori- 
tative "baby  books"  have  become  gospel 
for  millions  of  anxious  mothers.  Spock 
wasn't  exactly  an  apostle  of  complete  i>er- 
mlsslveness,  but  a  major  theme  of  his  was 
that  authority  should  be  rational  and  flex- 
ible rather  than  arbitrary  and  absolute. 

In  this  climate  of  flexibility  and  attempUs 
to  rule  by  re.-ison,  the  younger  generation 
acquired  a  tremendous  amount  of  latitude— 
and  the  weapons  often  to  wear  their  p.irents 
down, 

PERMISSIVE    ATMOSPHERE 

But  the  permissive  atmosphere  didn't 
necessarily  carry  over  to  the  adult  society 
that  these  children  entered-  either  in  the 
schools  or  when  they  went  to  work, 

Christopher  Jencks.  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  magazine  Irom  the  point  of  view 
of  a  product  of  one  of  these  permissive 
middle-class  homes  who  reached  .idulthood 
in  the  1950s,  said: 

"We  found  that  adult  society  was  organized 
along  very  different  lines  irom  the  l.imilies 
in  which  we  had  been  raised,  and  that  most 
employers  were  more  like  the  teachers  we 
had  learned  to  hate  than  the  teachers  we  had 
come  to  love."  But  the  children-turned- 
adults  of  his  generation  simply  regard  d 
themselves  as  maladjusted,  and  :  ii<mpied 
somehow  to  adjust.  Not  so  the  ch.kiren  born 
in  the  1940s  who  Etarted  coming  lo  mc  col- 
lege campuses  in   the   iu60s. 

The  children  who  were  by  nov.-  f-etlin:T  tne 
tone  came  nio.stlv  from  permissive  iiomes. 
On  campuses  thev  established  their  own  way 
of  life.  They  joined  wan  rebels  irom  other 
backgrounds.  They  responded  to  tlie  con- 
tradictions that  exist  m  every  society  with 
growing  cynicism  toward  America's  professed 
ideals.  And  many  of  them  liave  apparently 
turned  against  the  industrial,  capitalistic  so- 
ciety as  we  know  it.  They  hate  the  idea  of 
becoming  organization  men  and  women  and 
dream— naively— of  an  egalii<irian  world, 
something  hke  the  permissive  l.imily  situa- 
tion. 

They  have  also  made  an  important  dis- 
covery— civil  disobedience.  They  have  learned 
that  they  can  push  civil  authority  around 
in  much  the  same  way  as  they  did— 
or  would  like  to  have  done — with  their 
parents.  And  some  of  them  are  using  it  as 
a  weapon  to  attack  the  political  and  £Oci.il 
system  from  which  many  of  them  seem 
alienated. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  to  them 
that  if  they  succeed  In  breaking  down  Amer- 
ican society  what  would  result  might  be  in- 
finitely less  to  their  liking  than  what  they 
have  now. 
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POPULATION    EXPLOSION 

I've  mentioned  the  Communication  Explo- 
sion and  the  Affluence  Explosion.  There's 
also   the   well-known    Population   Explosion. 

Without  our  being  aware  of  it  much  of  the 
time,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  population 
of  America  and  the  world  adds  to  our  ten- 
sions  and   our   problems. 

It  makes  cities  bigger  and  more  crowded 
and  less  manageable.  It  threatens  a  world 
food  crisis.  It  adds  to  the  burdens  of  the 
poor  and  promises  to  be  a  growing  burden  to 
those  who  govern  and  those  who  pay  the 
bills  for  government. 

Recent  figures  indicate  that  by  the  year 
2000  the  population  of  the  world  will  have 
doubled— from  the  present  3  billion  people 
to  something  over  6  billion.  And  that  Is  only 
32  years  from  now, 

China  alone  will  probably  reach  a  popula- 
tion of  1  billion. 

It  will  not  be  long  if  this  continues,  unUl 
there  will  not  be  enough  land  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  for  the  human  beings  who 
inhabit  it  to  stand,  which  wlU  require  some 
Inventiveness  on  the  part  of  our  scientific 
overlords  at  that  time  to  cope  with  the 
problem. 


SCIENCE    EXPLOSION 

Along  with  this  we  have  anoilier  '  i  xplo- 
Bion"  -the  Science  Explosion  It  has  greatly 
atlected  the  youth  of  this  country  and  the 
world. 

The  young  people  have  a  more  fatalistic 
attitude  than  tlirv  had  a  tew  vari  neo.  They 
all  know  about  the  bomb  They  realize  that 
the  people  of  the  eartli  cjuUl  be  dinpUiely 
oblitoraW'd  \irliially  overnight. 

Ihis  IS  one  <>i  the  reasons  why  tlure  1:.  in 
the  oncoming  pentTation  less  interest  m  ilie 
lulure  lile  and  less  concern  witli  what  '.he 
future  will  be  hke.  Those  of  us  v,  ho  liave 
lived  long  enough  to  know  better  have  learned 
that  the  luture  has  a  way  of  catching  lio 
with  vou,  but  it  IS  hard  to  get  the  me.'-s,igc 
over  to  a  good  many  young  people  today. 

And  of  course  the  feelings  ftirred  m  the 
young  by  the  war  m  Vietnam  are  akin  to 
those  I  have  been  talking  about:  a  feeling 
that  tomorrow  you  may  be  dead,  bomb  c  r  no 
bomb,  so  concentrate  on  "Now  "  The  trouble 
IS,  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do  about  the  war 
111  Vieuiam  today  is  going  to  lia\e  an  even 
[greater  cilect  on  the  future  of  America  and 
the    world    than    many    people    imagine 

These  "explosions"  I  liave  been  t.Ukiug 
about  and  other  factors  — have  been  c:>n- 
tributing  to  the  jrencral  restlessness  among 
liie  yoiinger  generation.  Now  I  tliink  re.stless- 
iic-s'  in  general  is  a  good  thing  for  young 
jecple.  They  should  be  questioning  and  work- 
ing out  new  answers  and  j.-rcp.irlng  for 
ch.tncre.  That  is  the  function  c-f  the  young. 
Particularly  tlie  young  Negroes— and  other 
people  of  minfrity  background.  They  have 
much  :o  be  restless  about  and  tremendous 
need  to  build  and  grow. 

But  rcsile,-iiness  and  agitation  for  change 
are  one  thin;.  Civil  disorder  and  rebellion 
13  :\nnth:T.  And  that  is  where  we  are  going 
to  have  to  draw  the  line, 

Mavor  Daley  if  Chicago  drew  fire  because 
l;e  spoke  out  in  a  moment  of  anger  and  sug- 
tresled  harsh  action  against  arsonists  and 
rioters.  But  his  critics  left  unanswered  the 
question  implied  m  his  blunt  statement.  It 
is  this:  are  '.ve  going  to  let  our  cities  be 
burned  down?  Are  we  gome  t  .i  let  our  cduci- 
tional  institutions  be  destroyed  ' 

Police  Chief  Walter  Hcadley  of  Miami 
also  drew  fire  for  a  tough  statement — and 
Ills  tou^h  actions— aimed  at  preventing  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order  m  his  city.  Chief 
Hcidlev's  men  m  Miami  are  going  ahead  and 
slojipmp  suspects  — and  they  are  confiscating 
about  125  handg-uns  a  week.  Last  week  Chief 
He.idiey  made  a  pretty  profound  statement 
m  an  interview.  He  said  : 

•  When  you  surrender  control  of  the  streets, 
you're  dead  Disorder  must  be  contained.  And 
the  sooner  you  do  it,  the  less  likelihood  there 
is  for  bK>)dshed." 

Eric  HoHer,  the  long.shoreman-turncd- 
philosopher,  said  in  a  recent  column: 

"If  the  riots  are  allowed  to  become  a  part 
of  our  pattern  of  life,  the  consequences  are 
likeH-  to  be  disastrous.   ,   ,  . 

"The  genuine:y  humiinc  people  who  say 
that  riots  are  unavoidable,  that  they  will 
cease  when  every  Negro  wrong  l.as  been 
righted,  and  everv  white  heart  is  cleansed  of 
prejudice  and  selfishness,  are  not  aiding  the 
Nearo  but  are  hastening  the  c  .rruption  and 
debasement  ol  our  society." 

(.RDEI!    OR    CHAOSi 

And  John  G.^rdner.  former  secrct.iry  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  said  in  a 
recent  magazine  article: 

"Violence  cannot  build  a  better  society.  No 
society  can  live  in  constant  and  destructive 
tumult.  We  Will  have  either  a  civil  order  m 
which  discipline  is  internalized  In  the  breast 
of  each  free  and  responsible  citizen,  or  soon- 
er or  later  we  will  have  repressive  measures 
designed  to  re-establish  order. 

•  1  he  anarchist  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
aufnontarian.  Those  of  us  who  find  au- 
thoritarianism   repugnant    have    a    duty    to 
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8p«ak  out  against  all  who  destroy  civil  order 
The  time  has  come  when  the  full  weight  of 
commiinlty  opinion  ihould  tie  brought  to 
bear  on  those  who  break  the  peai  e  or  seek 
to  force  decisions  thr-'Utjh  m'>b  action  or 
ttiose  who  bypass  established  democratic 
pnx-ediires  in  favor  of  coercive  demonstra- 
tions  ' 

Personally  I  hope  the  time  never  comes 
when  Americans  have  to  resign  themselves  to 
totalitarianism  In  order  to  get  peace  and 
order  But  I  do  concede  that  it  could  hap- 
pen  If  internal   disorder  cinnot   be  stopped 

What  do  we  do  about  all  this""  I  dont  have 
any  pat  answers  But  the  answers  will  have 
to  grow  out  ('f  <in  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  spell 
out  'oday 

We  are  gtiing  to  have  to  create  an  era  of 
responsibility  Within  each  family  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  teach  Individual  responsi- 
bility If  the  responsible  pei^ple  of  this  coun- 
try white  and  black  and  Spanish-American 
and  Japanese-American  and  Chinese-Amerl- 
cin  and  whatever  If  such  pei,ple  are  not 
willing  to  accep'  more  responsibility  for  put- 
ting things  right  and  streamlining  America, 
then  nia^be  this  whole  thing  will  go  down  the 
drain 

MANS  Rrspr>NsiBii  rrv 

I  often  recall  what  a  great  editor  of  an- 
other era.  the  late  Grove  Patterson  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  used  to  say  In  the  later  years 
of  his  life  It  became  his  principal  message 
It  was  this  that  it  hnally  becomes  necessary 
for  a  man  to  assume  corporate  responsibility 
to  his  family,  city  state  nation  and.  if  Vovi 
please,  the  world 

It  becomes  necessary,  that  is.  If  his  civiliza- 
tion is  to  survive 

Our  civilization  has  no  more  permanent 
lease  on  life  than  any  of  those  of  the  past 
that  have  fallen  because  they  couldn't  see  or 
cope  with  their  problems  In  time  But  I  have 
always  felt  that  America  as  the  world  s  great- 
est democracy,  not  only  carries  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction  but  also  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  regeneration  and  revitallza- 
tlon  as  well 

In  times  like  '.he  present,  I  sometimes  won- 
der whether  man  Is  ready  tor  freedom  and 
democracy-  or  whether  he's  got  to  go 
through  another  of  those  dreadful  purging 
experiences  jf  violent  upheaval  and  repres- 
sion  that  have  marked  human  history 

But  I  do  have  hope  I  believe,  as  WUllam 
Faulkner  said  In  accepting  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Literature  some  years  ago  that  Man  will 
prevail  '  He  will,  that  Is.  if  he  awakes  to  his 
problems  in  time 

In  this  regard  I  am  reminded  of  some 
words  from  Eric  Hotter  this  time  from  the 
September  October  ly67  issue  of  Think  Mag- 
azine  HoiTer  wrote 

•When,  at  the  age  of  27  I  first  read  how 
God  drove  man  out  of  Eden,  there  flashed 
before  my  eyes  a  tableau  I  saw  my  ancestor 
Adam  get  up  from  the  dust  after  he  had  been 
bounced  out  shake  his  fist  at  the  closed 
gates  and  the  watchlni;  angels  and  mutter. 
I  shall  return''  May  it  full  to  this  or  the  next 
g-iieration  to  redeem  the  promise  ' 


NiiT  Jl'ST  MR  CONTROLLERS 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

(.IF    NEW     Y'iRK. 
IN    int.  HOrsE  OK  HEPHEj^ENTATIVES 

Monday    July   29     1968 

Mr  DULSKl  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
heantii;  a  lot  about  an  apparent  .slow- 
dovin  in  the  handling  of  air  traffic  m  and 
out   of   niamr  airports 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the 
air  controllers  of   the  Federal  Aviation 
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Acency  are  overworked  In  their  very  ex- 
acting job  of  supervising  air  trafHc. 

But  the  manpower  problem  in  the  tow- 
ers is  only  one  factor  There  also  is  the 
fact  that  air  traffic  has  increased  so  fast 
that  major  airports  simply  cannot  handle 
the  volume  of  aircraft  which  the  airlines 
are  .schedulmu  in  peaic  periods 

The  industry  has  permi.ssion  from  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  explore  ways 
to  provide  new  enourauement  for  air- 
line patrons  to  travel  In  ofT-peak  hours 
One  suggestion  is  to  provide  a  fare  dis- 
count for  flights  at  ofT-peak  hours 

Clearly,  both  industry  and  Govern- 
ment have  a  biit  responsibility  to  find 
.solutions  to  the  current  airport  coniics- 
tton  problem 

.Mr  .Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
ir.arks  a  column  in  the  BufTalo,  N  Y  . 
Courier- Express,  by  .^nne  Mcllhenney 
Matthews,  or.  July  26,  1968 

BlFFALO    AND    THE    CROWDED    SKIES 

1  By  .\nne  Mcllhenney  Matthews  i 

The  overcrowding  of  the  nation's  airways 
hasn't  hit  Buffalo  directly  but  as  any  busl- 
ne.ssman  or  frequent  air  traveler  out  of 
Buffalo's  International  Airport  can  tell  you. 
the  Impact  Is  tremendous  Sit  in  at  any 
luncheon  or  dinner  rendezvous  where  travel- 
ing buslnes.smen  gather  and  you  hear  the 
stories 

They  tell  of  circling  the  clouds  high  over 
New  York.  Chicago,  or  Wa-shlnglon  for  hours 
Thev  say  that  they  boarded  a  plane  and 
waited  for  two  or  more  hours  to  take  off  (jne 
business  manager  of  a  ButTalo  firm  said  'hat 
finally  "the  story  came  full  circle  "  He  was 
advised  at  a  Washlngt<jn  airport  to  back 
track  and  take  a  train  to  New  "Vork  because 
he  d     get  there  quicker  ' 

The  stacking  up  of  planes  over  alrporUs  Is 
not  a  deliberate  result  ot  the  rebellion  of 
traffic  controllers  oi  the  Federal  Aviation  .Ad- 
ministration or  an  effort  to  blackmail  the 
agency  or  airports  into  more  pay  and  more 
leisure  time,  thev  say 

It  Is  a  slowdown  and  it  Is  getting  the  mes- 
sage across  in  the  only  way  that  we  can  '  a 
member  of  the  Professional  .Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers Organization  i  Patco  'i  who  works  m 
the  tower  at  Buffalo  s  .\lrport.  admltte<J 

William  A  MacLean.  chief  of  the  Buffalo 
tower  F.AA  pointed  out  that  the  .slowing 
down    of     air    traffic    and    the    demands    ol 

Patco'  for  more  personnel  and  adequate 
overtime  pay,  doesn  t  hit  at  (he  hub  of  the 
problem  which  is  that  the  big  cities,  m  par- 
ticular New  York  and  Chicai;.!  desperately 
need  more  airport.s 

"I  admit  the  traffic  tensions  of  air  control- 
lers in  the  towers  at  Kennedy.  La  Guardla 
and  Dulles  and  O  Hare,  he  said  This  Is 
ulcer  gulch  for  sure  But  more  relief  person- 
nel will  not  solve  the  problem  You  can  send 
only  so  many  airplanes  off  a  runway  or  check 
so  many  Into  landings  You  can  handle  them 
on  minute  or  half-mmute  schedules  but 
only  as  many  as  the  airport  can  handle 

The  giant  Jets  Ihe  T47s- will  be  at  e\ery 
major  airport  any  time  now  Then  the  traffic 
congestion  will  be  tremendous  The  Job  of 
the  controller  will  be  an  expanded  head- 
ache here — and  everywhere 

Even  though  Buffalo  Isn  t  in  the  main 
snarl  up  of  air  traffic  there  have  been  Ux-al 
side  effects  at  Buffalo  Airport  Lait  Friday 
several  of  the  airlines  canceled  plane  flights 
into  New  York  to  ease  the  sky  stack-up.  The 
Buffalo  tower  is  in  the  Cleveland  sector  air 
space  control  and  there  have  been  wait  '  re- 
strictions of  from  ftve  to  10  nanules  on  send- 
off  oI   planes  into  the  congested  areas 

For  tourists  from  Buffalo  and  through 
Buffalo  the  air  traffic  pUe-up  has  posed 
many  problems  Tle-in  connections  with 
planes  to  Miami  and    >vfrsea6  or  to  the  West 
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Coast  through  Cleveland  and  Chicago's 
O'Hare  Airport  have  caused  flaring  tempers 
and  many  priiblems  at  the  ticket  desks 

To  siive  time  you  have  u^  go  .i  day  .ilu-ad 
and  stay  overnight  In  New  York  W.ishlngton 
or  Chicago      .i  traveler  complained 

.\nother  echoed  my  own  [jetllion  Bring 
back  the  trains' " 

.Meanwhile  the  clUitlons  of  complaints 
grow  and  a  meeting  of  FAA  sector  directors 
called  into  .m  emerijency  session  m  Wash- 
ington can  .--erve  no  useful  purpose  unless 
thev  clamp  ilown  on  .ilrports  .iiid  restrict  air- 
lines to  the  number  of  flighUs  each  airport 
cati  easily  handle 

A  recent  report  lold  of  a  Jet  tKiund  for  New 
York  from  Miami  that  circled  so  long  ov»-r 
New  York  that  It  ha<l  to  reJuel  m  Philadel- 
phia and  arrUed  .it  La  Guardla  6'..  hours 
late 

One  .ilrlliie  re[>oited  that  it  lost  77  hours 
in  delays  The  complaints  of  pas.sengers  who 
said  ;hey  waited  hours  in  iheir  .seats  for 
takeoffs  flooded  my  mall  ..nd  every  airport 
official's  mull 

A  trip  to  Buffalos  .Mrport  tower  Is  a  thrill- 
ing—  and  humbling  experience  I  wouldn  t 
have  a  job  there  tor  all  that  they  get  paui 
and  more  You  work  your  shift  m  a  blacked 
out  room  There  is  no  inarKin  for  error  Tlic 
controllers  are  on  eye-imd-brain  alert  every 
.second  Tlie  scoi)e  tells  the  air  picture  busy 
hands  write  the  notes  and  '  ident.s  '  ildentl- 
ticationsl  and  even  the  atmosphere  in  the 
room  IS  electric  with  tension  and  suspense 

Congressional  action  budgeting  for  the 
training  of  more  traffic  tower  controllers  will 
help     but  not  right  now 

The  congressional  funds  are  earmarked  !<  r 
the  hiring  and  training  of  some  '2.000  more 
controllers  F.\A  officials  say  it  takes  two 
ye.irs  to  train  a  controller  for  service  in  a 
medium  sized  .iirpcjrt  and  an  additional  year 
to  qualily  him  for  work  m  ;ui  airport  like 
Buffalo's 

So,  in  1971  there  will  be  help  .Meanwhile, 
don  t  plan  on  making  quick  connections  with 
pl.mes  out  of   New  Ytirk.  or  Chicago. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  ROUNDUP 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

.)K    KANSAS 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.X  ri\  KS 

Mnridav.  July  29.   1968 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  Speaker,  ai,  has  been 
my  cu.stom  during  my  7'^  years  in  Con- 
tress  leiircsonting  western  Kansas.  I  am 
mailinK  a  summary  of  our  siitnificant 
work,  which  I  call  the  •Congressional 
Roundup. '  to  my  constituents.  This  will 
be  my  last  roundup  as  a  Member  of  the 
Htiuse  of  Representatives. 

The  text  follows: 

LRorS    KANSAS    nRAFT    RtUfCTION 

Gen.  Lewis  B  Hershey.  Director  of  the  Se- 
lectUe  Service,  ha.s  agreed  to  review  my  re- 
quest  that  Kansas  dralt   calls  l>e  reduced. 

I  conferred  with  Hershev  for  1»0  minutes 
recently  I  pointed  out  that  Kansas,  witli 
1  12  percent  .f  the  US  population,  provided 
16  J  percent  of  the  total  National  Ciuard 
and  Armed  Forces  Reserves  mobillzailon  in 
May  The  number  of  K.in&,ins  activated  Tor 
June,  July  .uid  .August  is  .ilso  high 

To  ;om;>ensate.  it  seems  only  equitable 
that  the  number  of  K.insans  to  be  called  for 
inductlcm  by  the  draft  in  the  future  should 
be  proportionately  reduced 

In  the  meeting  with  Hershey.  I  outlined 
suggestions  for  draft  relorm  I'he  dralt  law. 
which  affects  more  .American  families  in  > 
personal  way  than  almost  any  other  fetltral 
program.  Is  not  administered  with  complete 


impartiality,  equity  or  Justice.  My  ideas.  In- 
corporaled  Into  leglaUtlon  I  iniroduced  July 
•.3  include  national  standards  for  occupa- 
Uonal  and  btudent  deferments,  requlremente 
that  draft  board,  give  draftee,  at  leaft  30 
kvs'  iiollce.  and  removal  of  the  prohibition 
.■gamst  a  lottery  In  order  to  open  ottoer  pos- 
sible avenues  of  approach  to  the  selection 
of  inductees. 

OVER   «.5  00    BIIXS  INTBODtJCEB 

Over  4  500  bills  have  been  Introduced  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  following  are  some 
I  have  sponsored: 

To  authorize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  Oct  13.  1968  as  "SRlute  to  Elsen- 
hower Week"  IHJ.  Res.  1302); 

To  extend  the  Pood  for  Peace  Act  (passed 

To  deflne'the  policy  on  the  territorial  limits 
of  US.  waters  (H  J   Res.  1044): 

To  provide  for  a  national  flood  Insurance 
program  (passed  the  House): 

To  amend  the  Income  tax  law  to  allow  de- 
ductions to  owners  making  home  and  ar^rt- 
ment  building  Improvements  (H.R.  1604&) 

To  prohibit  certain  Invasive  questions  to 
farmers    In    the    agricultural    census     (H.R. 

To  provide  advance  wheat  certificate  pay- 
ments to  farmers  i  pending  In  the  Senate) . 

URGES   REVIEW    OF    FEDERAL   OPERATIONS 

To  restore  fiscal  sanity  and  confidence  In 
the  dollar,  America's  leaders  must  set  priori- 
ties on  what  federal  programs  we  can  afford 
to  pursue  now  and  which  we  can  postpone. 

In  mv  Judgment,  one  of  the  first  long- 
range  steps  we  should  take  Is  to  thoroughly 
and  objectively  examine  Just  what  federal 
government  department,  what  agency  Is  do- 
ing what,  for  whom  and  what  It  costs. 

Between  1960  and  67,  federal  spending  rose 
80  percent,  the  number  of  federal  employees 
increased  25  percent  and  the  cost  of  the  fed- 
eral civilian  payroll  Jumped  75  percent.  In 
addition,  we  have  mounting  evidence  of  gov- 
ernment waste,  overlapping  and  duplication, 

I  believe  a  massive  review  of  the  federal 
CO  ernmenfs  operations  would  cut  the 
budget  by  bllUons  of  dollars  and  Inject  more 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  into  the  entire 
system. 

THE   DOLE  RECORD 

During  7' 2  vears  In  Congress,  my  record  of 
roll  call  votes  in  the  House  Is  an  overall  96.4 
percent.  Tlie  yearly  breakdown  Is : 
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APPOINTED    TO     ITRBAN     AFFAIRS     GROUP 

Recently  I  was  appointed  to  the  Task  Force 
on  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  Republican 
Conferimce. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  cities  presents 
America  with  many  nagging  problems.  The 
challenge  Is  to  relieve  those  problems  with- 
out   creaUng    false    hopes,    frustration    and 

despair. 

Announcing  my  appointment.  Congress- 
man Charles  Goodeli  (NY.)  said.  -The  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  Dole  brings  vigor  and  perception 
to  this  group  which  is  devoting  its  energies 
to  finding  fresh  approaches  to  the  problems 
of  urban  centers." 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wa.'ihington.  D  C. 
Dear  Friends:  It  appears  that  Congress. 
after  a  brief  recess  for  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  national  conventions,  may  be  in 
session  until  mid-October,  On  balance,  this 
second  session  of  the  90th  Con^iress  has  been 
progressive  and  resixmsible.  I  am  certain 
that  some  events  have  dlsplea.sed  you  and 
some  met  with  your  approval. 

Since  I  will  no  longer  be  your  Represent- 
ative after  this  session  of  Coneress,  I  want 
to  thank  you,  vour  irlends  and  nei-hbors, 
for  the  prlvilei;e  and  honor  of  .  ervmg  you 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Reprcspnt:itlvcs, 

Much  has  happened  in  the  world,  ,n  Amer- 
Ics  in  Kansas,  and  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  past  eight  years  I  have 
attempted  to  meet  the  challenses  and  de- 
mands, but,  of  course,  only  you  can  and 
should  Judge  mv  accomplishments.  One 
learns  a  lot  in  ei^ht  year.s.  and  one  undergoes 
chano'es  in  thinking  and  attitude.  Tliis  must 
be  done  to  keep  abreast  of  the  great  domestic 
and   international  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  rewarding  part  of  my 
Job  as  your  Representative  has  been  the  op- 
portunity to  try  to  assist  the  hundreds  who 
have  written  or  visited  our  Washington  office. 
If  we  have  succeeded,  much  of  the  credit 
should  go  to  my  staff.  If  we  have  failed,  we 
trust  you  will  believe  every  effort  was  made. 
Let  me  conclude  by  thanking?  you  for  the 
many,  many  kindnesses  extended  to  me.  No 
one  knows  what  the  future  may  hold,  but 
hopefully  and  perhaps  selfishly,  I  look  for- 
ward to  serving  you  in  another  capacity  when 
the  91st  Congress  convenes  on  January   12, 

1969. 

Sincerelv  vours. 

Bob  Dole. 
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he  has  r^'iven  to  his  Government.  We,  in 
New  York,  are  happy  that  he  is  return- 
in--  to  his  native  State  and  that  we  will 
be  the  beneficiary  of  this  move, 

Mario  Noto  is  a  personal  friend,  and  I 
am  "lad  to  join  his  many  friends  in  wel- 
coming him  and  his  lovely  wife  back  to 
New  York  and  wishing  them  the  very 
best.  ^^^^^^_^_ 

CRISIS  IN  TIIE  AIRWAYS 


Year 


Session  1 


Session  2 


1961  62... 
1363  M... 
196b  66... 
1%7  68... 


=1 


96.9 
9L< 

98.6 

95.5 


97.2 
98.5 
98.7 
■86.5 


MR.  MARIO  T.  NOTO  NAMED 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
AIRPORT    SECURITY    COUNCIL 


iTo  luly  ?4.  1953. 

approves   firearm   bill:     opposes  federal 

restrictions 
Tlie  State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act 
Is  one  of  the  most  productive  efforts  of  this 
Congress. 

The  Act.  passed  by  the  House  In  late  July, 
provides  reasonable  controls  on  the  sale, 
shipment  and  ownership  of  firearms  and  am- 
munition without  repressing  the  rights  of 
the  individual. 

One  especially  significant  provision  as- 
stires  a  mandatory  prison  sentence  for  any- 
one carrying  or  tising  a  firearm  while  com- 
mitting a  federal  felony. 

I  have  opposed  attempts  toward  federal 
registration  and  licensing.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  unnecessary.  Impractical,  expensive 
and  should  be  a  matter  for  local  and  state 
determination. 

Under  the  House-pasaed  Act,  no  honest 
man  will  lie  denied  permission  to  protect  his 
home,  business,  farm  or  family.  Neither  the 
sportsman  nor  the  collector  of  antique  guns 
will  be  restrained. 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  in  particular, 
Is  losing  the  services  of  an  able,  conscien- 
tious, and  outstanding  person.  I  refer  to 
Mario  T.  Noto,  Associate  Commissioner 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  who  will,  early  in  August,  as- 
sume his  duties  as  executive  director  of 
the  Airport  Security  Coimcil. 

Mr.  Noto  has  served  Ms  country  well 
since  1942  when  he  joined  the  Inunigra- 
tion  and  Naturalization  Service  as  an 
examiner  where  he  has  served  continu- 
ously with  the  exception  of  3  years'  serv- 
ice with  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  Worid 
War  n.  I  know  that  he  will  bring  to 
his  position  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  the  same  devoted  service  which 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  this  House,  like  so  many  million  other 
Americans,  have  been  worn,  fmstrated, 
and  exposed  to  the  indignities  of  airhne 
schedules  which  only  by  rare  coincidence 
conform  to  given  departure  and  arrival 
times.  I  am  convinced  that  the  problems 
of  airport  congestion  are  capable  of  solu- 
tion, if  onlv  every  segment  of  the  indus- 
try would  "devote  to  this  problem  ju.st  a 
fraction  of  the  resources,  talents,  inge- 
nuity and  engineering  skills  that  the 
indu.stry  devotes  to  the  design  of  larger 
and  faster  aircraft. 

In  contrast  to  the  advanced  technoiocy 
in  airplane  design,  the  technology  of  air- 
port operation  Is  still  at  the  Kitty  Hawk 
.stage.  Unless  something  is  done,  and 
done  soon,  superior  aircraft  design  tech- 
nology will  reflect  itself  only  in  more 
people  spending  more  time  in  the  air, 
going  nowhere. 

Manifestly,  airport  con','estion  adds 
immeasurably  to  the  hazards  and  to  the 
costs  of  flying.  In  1960,  two  planes  col- 
lided in  midair  over  Staten  Island.  The 
number  of  near  misses  since  then  may 
be  reflected  only  in  the  ulcers  among  air 
traffic  controllers  and  pilots.  The  sheer 
cost  of  the  present  inadequacy,  in  terms 
just  of  personnel  pay  and  excessive  fuel 
use,  is  huge,  and  is  paid  for  in  the  final 
analysis  by  the  passengers,  Tliis  cost  will 
increase  even  further  as  travelers  begin 
in  increasing  numbers  to  shun  the  air- 
plane for  loss  of  confidence  in  both 
safety  and  schedules. 

Indeed,  m  light  of  kno'vvn  facts 
throughout  the  years  from  bitter  com- 
plaints by  pilots,  air  flight  controllers. 
and  other  experienced  personnel,  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration to  train  and  employ  more  flight 
controllers  is  just  short  of  criminal  neg- 
ligence. Indeed,  the  fact  that  flight  con- 
trollers, whose  alertness  and  vigilance 
hold  in  balance  the  lives  and  safety  of 
thousands  of  passengers,  should  be  re- 
quired to  put  in  a  6-day  week  and  over- 
time is  in  itself  an  invitation  to  disaster. 
Ob-.iouslv,  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
calls  lor  the  immediate  employment  and 
training  of  additional  flight  controllers 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
While  such  a  program  wiU  accomplisli 
nothing  by  way  of  avoiding  immediate 
disaster,  it  will  at  least  help  provide  for 
future  needs. 

To  provide  for  the  pressing  need  of 
the  moment,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgent  necessity  for  establishing  airport 
priorities  for  commercial,  scheduled  car- 
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riers.  as  against  general  aviation  planes 
owned  and  operated  privately  for  pri- 
vate use  Here  m  fact,  is  the  only  area 
for  resolving  the  immediate  problem 

The  sUtistics  reveal  that  general 
aviation  air  activity  poses  the  maior 
problem  of  airport  congestion  In  1967 
31  percent  of  peak-hour  aircratt  move- 
ment at  Jnhn  F  Kennedy  International 
Airport  was  ucneral  aviation.  At  La 
Guardia  Airport.  t;eneral  aviation  ac- 
counted for  61  percent  of  ijeak-hour  air- 
craft movement  At  Newark  Airport, 
general  aviation  accounted  for  32  per- 
cent of  peak -hour  activity 

The  pa.st  decade  has  m  fact  witnes.sed 
a  startling  increase  in  the  growth  of 
general  aviation  in  relation  to  commer- 
cial, scheduled  aviation  In  1967.  Ken- 
nedy Airport  handled  67  551  central 
aviation  n:ght,s.  showing  an  increase  in 
the  decade  of  25J  2  percent  commercial 
flight.s  numbered  354  905  showing  an  in- 
crease nf  103  1  iXTcent 

La  Goardla  field  m  1957  handled  115- 
862  general  a',  latiori  tllglu.s.  up  119  9  iM'r- 
cent  in  the  decade  commercial  nights 
numbered  17.5.681  up  only  4  3  p.-rcent 
in  the  decade 

Newark  Airport  in  1967  handled  68  - 
019  general  aviation  flighLs,  up  156  6  per- 
cent in  the  decade  commercial  flights 
numbered  162  361  :,ho\«.lng  only  a  54.7- 
percent  increa.se  m  the  decade 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation traditionally  have  opposed  priori- 
ties in  favor  of  commercial,  scheduled 
airplanes  The  association  a.sserts  that 
such  a  priority  >ystem  is  no  more  appro- 
priate to  air  transportation  than  giving 
;>riority  t-o  bu.s«'S  over  private  automo- 
biles would  be  to  surface  transportation. 
Unforun.itely.  however,  for  the  as-Mjcia- 
rioii  'he  -;ranting  of  priorities  U)  buses 
ovt-r  private  aut-oinobiles  is  not  a  novel 
Idea  Many  municipalities  have  pre- 
emp'id  lai's  :or  the  special  and  exclu- 
sive u.-e  ui  bu.M's  In  our  city,  we  have  .set 
aside  lanes  for  the  special  use  of  emer- 
gency ixilice  and  Hre  equipment  Plans  to 
bar  private  automobiles  from  congested 
uiban  centers  are  under  consideration  In 
many  communities.  Indeed.  If  nothing  is 
done  by  way  of  creating  airway  piiorities. 
the  general  aviation  plans  will  preempt 
so  much  ot  the  airspace  that  commercial 
aviation  will  become  as  dead  as  the  dodo 

This  i.s  clearly  indicated  by  statistics. 
I:i  1963.  there  were  a  total  of  84.121  gen- 
eral aviation  aircraft  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  I'astern  region,  consisting 
of  Maine  New  Hampshire.  Vermont. 
Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connecti- 
cut. New  York.  Ni  w  Jei.-.ey.  Pennsylvania. 
Ohio.  Kentucky.  Delaware  Maryland, 
Wa-shington.  DC.  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia,  there  was  in  1963.  a  total  of 
17.592  general  aviation  aircraft. 

In  1967.  the  total  general  aviation  air- 
craft in  the  United  States  increased  to 
104,706  and  will  reach  152,000  by  1973  In 
the  eastern  region  in  1967.  total  general 
aviation  aircraft  increased  to  22,514  and 
will  reach  30.200  by  1973 

Certainly,  the  increasing  demands  by 
industry  for  adequate,  modern  airfields 
to  handle  private,  corporate  flights  must 
be  satisfied  Of  the  100  largest  conwra- 
tions  m  ihe  counti-y,  85  operate  their 
own  planes.  Obviously,  the  location  of 
Sites  to  accommodate  this  need  is  imper- 
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atlve  It  may  well  be  that  the  ultimate 
.solution  will  dictate  .separate  airfields  to 
accommodate  commercial  flights  and 
separate  airfields  to  accommodate  gen- 
eral aviation 

However,  until  a  realistic  solution  to 
that  problem  is  reached.  I  .see  no  choice 
but  to  provide  for  prlaritles  for  commer- 
cial stheduli'd  airplanes  Failure  to  adopt 
such  a  plan  immediately  will  do  immeix-s- 
urable  harm  U>  tlu-  future  of  aviation. 
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A   NEW  PRIDE   IN  OLD  POLONIA 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

<>»■     IlilNiiIS 

IN    niE  HOUSE  OF  HfcPRE.SENTATlVKri 

Mundau.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker  the  Chi- 
caL!o  .Sun  Times  in  its  Midwest  inaga/ine 
section  of  July  28  devoted  most  of  its 
space  to  an  excellent  article  about  the 
800.000  Aimricans  of  Polish  descent  who 
live  m  ChicaL'o  Titled  A  New  Pride  in 
Old  Poloina.  the  Chicago  Sun  Times— 
through  Its  excellent  writer.  Brian  Boy- 
er — has  given  all  Chicagoan-.  a  better  in- 
.sisht  into  this  large  ethnic  i;roup  which 
has  played  and  continues  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  Chicaiio's  growth. 

I  take  the  liberty  today  of  placing  in 
the  Recorp.  Mr  Boyer's  article  for  I  be- 
lieve It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  know 
the  various  ethnic  groups  which  make 
up  our  cities  and  our  Nation 

Mr  Boyer  has  captured  the  spirit  of 
the  Poles  m  Chicago  but  its  as  if  he  were 
writing  about  the  more  than  10  million 
Americans  ranging  over  several  genera- 
tions who  are  scattered  into  almost  every 
single  communitv  of  America 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
.scholarly  analysis  of  the  Poles  which  Mr. 
Boyer  has  written  It  is  refreshing  to  see 
a  writer  describe  a  particular  ethnic 
uroup  without  going  Into  timeworn 
cliches  which  create  an  impression  the 
group  has  just  gotten  off  the  boat  Mr. 
Boyer  has  captured  the  meaning  of  the 
younger  generation  of  American-born 
Poles  who  give  America  an  Inspiring 
bridge  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

Mr  Boyer  .-)  excellent  article  .'ollows 
A  Nf  w  PRtDt  IN  Ot-o  Poi.oNt\     Polish  Yovnc- 

sTrRs  Ar«  Going  to  Saturday  School  and 

(.iAi.siiNc     A     Niw     Awareness     or     TitciR 

HCRITAUC 

I  By  Brijin  Boyer  I 

The  old  PoU&h  lady  &nt  on  a  ^treen  CTA 
bench  The  boys  who  played  on  vhe  sidewalk 
.troiind  her  wore  shi.rt-sleeved  suniiuer  shirts, 
but  she  WHS  bundled  tip  in  black,  high-laced 
shoes.  .1  Iwbushkn  and  an  ancient  black  coal 
thai  ati»t«'d  her  ankles 

It  was  Old  Polonltt'  in  the  flesh — except 
for  her  fluorescent  lavender  sunglasses  that 
even  scared  Ihe  pigeons  pecking  away  in  the 
little  park    near  .Milwaukee  and  Division 

She  dldn  t  know  it.  but  she  was  one  reason 
■»hy  nobody  is  mre  anymore  whnt  the  city's 
Poioa  are  really  like  including  the  Poles 
iheinselve*. 

There  are  more  Poles  than  any  r  ther  ethnic 
t;ruup  in  Chicago  i  Indeed  vklth  800.000  Poles 
m  the  urea,  crhlcago  is  the  .second  largest 
Polish  city,  after  Warsaw  i  And  though  the 
butt  of  many  low  jokes,  they  do  a  lot  of 
laughing  themselves  on  the  way  to  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  asso-nallons.  at  least  40  of 
which  are  Polish-owned 


But  to  figure  out  who  the  Pules  act\mlly 
,'irf  you've  got  to  throw  In  at  lea.st  three 
banks  and  a  handful  of  millionaires  tcur  of 
the  (Huinfrys  13  congressional  represcnu- 
tlves  threei'f  15  Cook  County  comnUsslon- 
ers  eight  iiUtermen  the  city  clerk  und  uninly 
treasurer  .i  imiple  of  Polish  l.inguage  dally 
newspapers  a  dozen  or  so  i'oUsh  radio  pro- 
urarns  .aid  u  TV  show  ur  two  luir  major  fra- 
ternal (irKanl/atli'ns  with  assets  you  wouldn't 
believe  u  bushel  of  mushrotjms  and  hundreds 
w!  ^m.ished  stereotvpes 

Because  ,ilter  locking  themselves  into  •~elf- 
miposed  exile  lor  75  years,  the  Pules  have 
broken  nut  into  that  cornucoplan  American 
mainstream  Abo\it  400  000  of  them-  leiither- 
h.iiuted  tar t<Ty  workers  to  Junior  executives — 
have  pushed  out  Into  the  .suburbs  and  dl.s- 
appeared  In  clouds  of  barbecue  smoke  And 
there  are  still  .some  400  000  others  left  in  the 
rltv  around  the  .Milwaukee  Ashland  and 
Uivlslon  trmniJle  Back  of  the  Yards.  South 
Chliago.  BrUljicport  .ind  Urltihlon  Park 

Suburbs  with  that  distinctive  Polish  flavor 
include  NUes,  Norwood  Park.  P,irk  Htdge, 
South  Holland  .ind  Dolton  In  lots  of  places. 
vou  can't  even  tell  the  Poles  anvmore.  bc- 
rau&e  they've  chanKed   their  names 

The  Most  Rev  .Mfred  L  Abramowlcr.  aux- 
iliary bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago,  prob.iblv  knows  as  much 
about  the  metropolitan  area's  tjO  jjredoml- 
nantly  Poli.sh  parishes  as  anyone  He  notes 
a  bl(?  dItTerence  between  the  pre-  and  post- 
World  War  II  Pole 

Education  is  the  reason  An  educational 
escalation  trom  immigrant  to  the  third  s;en- 
erntlon  has  ^rrown  a  big  professional  crop  in 
place  of  small  businessmen  and  factory  work- 
ers who  were  the  garden  variety  of  the  old 
(lays 

With  economic  and  social  success.  Bishop 
.\brnmowlcz  says  he  has  seen  the  Poles  "go 
out  of  the  tavern  and  into  the  cocktail 
lounee." 

He's  not  the  only  one.  So  has  Aloystus 
M<i;'ewskl.  president  of  the  Polish  Nallonai 
AlU.ince.  which,  with  340.000  membcrs-PO  - 
ooo  of  them  in  Chicago — Is  the  lireest  Pol  -.h 
tr.uernal  organization  In  the  count-y 

M.izewski  s — and  PNAs— headquarters  is 
at  15'20  W  Division,  in  a  big.  decrepit  build- 
ing whose  (j'oomy  offices  look  like  ,i  banks, 
circa  1910 

Mazewskl.  an  attorney  whose  viiite  mus- 
t  ichc.  horn-rlmmcd  glasses  and  well-cut  >ult 
mark  his  .-is  "one  if  the  new  bloixl,"  ousted 
Charles  R*:)zmarek.  PNA  president  for  28 
years  by  20  votes  last  September  Sitting  m 
.1  red  chair  in  his  wood-paneled  ofnce  with 
red  draperies  and  a  red  rug.  Mazewskl  iden- 
tified a  resurgence  of  Interest  in  Polish  cus- 
toms by  assimilated  Poles,  more  intermar- 
rl.ige  with  other  ethnic  groups  "because 
their  friendships  are  broader  now."  ..nd  .» 
new  reluctance  to  Anglicize  Polish  names, 
all  because  "Polish  achievements  have  made 
being  Polish  easier.'    he  said. 

Devotees  of  the  melting-pot  theory  have 
been  surprised  lately  to  find  that  Poles,  like 
American  Jews,  get  interested  in  iheir  roots 
us  soon  as  they  have  successfully  broken 
away  from  them 

Saturday  schools  for  youngsters  are  one 
Way  Poles  go  about  redlining  ethnic  identity 
Held  during  the  school  year  by  such  groups 
aa  the  Polish  Teachers  Assn.  and  the  Polish 
Women's  Alliance,  they  teach  Polish,  ethnic 
dances  and  traditional  songs.  The  one  held 
at  Holy  Trinity  Church  iias  700  children  who 
come  to  learn  something  about  the  old  ways 
In  ti.e  new  world. 

Paradoxically,  this  fascination  with  the 
"old"  ways,  along  with  the  Poles  almost  over- 
whelming social  organization  has  done  nuich 
to  slow  their  entrance  into  .Xmercan  culture 
The  insular  character  and  cultural  purity  ' 
of  the  Poles,  even  after  three  vrenerations.  are 
entwined    with    Polilh-American    history 

Although  there  were  already  Poles  in  ihe 
United  States  before  the  late  1800s.  the  real 
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Polish  immigration  didn't  start  until  1870. 
It  soon  began  to  resemble  a  stampede,  as  the 
people,  mostly  peasants,  fled  Poland,  which 
was  under  repressive  German  rule.  The  ex- 
odus was  encouraged  by  America's  need  for 
cheap  labor,  and  the  glowing  tales  of  op- 
portunity In  the  United  States.  Another 
contributing  reason  was  the  active  recruit- 
ment of  immigrants  by  steamship  companies 
anxious  to  pack  their  steerage  quarters  with 
paving  passengers 

Chicago  counted  only  20.000  Poles  In  1873. 
There  were  at  least  53.000  here  In  1890  (a 
coiKservative  iigure  since  the  nationalities  of 
many  were  classllled  as  Oern\ans,  Russians 
and  .^ustrians  because  Poland  did  not  exist 
.IS  a  political  unit)   and  383.000  in  1918. 

St  Stanislaus  Kostka  Church,  the  first  Pol- 
i.-h  c  hurch  in  Chicago,  had  50.000  members  at 
Its  Noble  St  address  in  the  late  19th  Century. 
Sooii  Holy  Trinity,  then  a  plenitude  of  other 
churches,  sprang  up  nearby  to  care  for  the 
devout— though  sometimes  anticlerical — 
Roman   Catholics 

It  wasn't  long  before  a  two-mile  radius 
about  Milwaukee.  Ashland  and  Division  was 
•Little  Ptilonla  •'  Noble  became  the  "Main 
Street"  of  American  Poles,  and  the  United 
Slates  became  known  as  the  'Fourth  Prov- 
ince "  of  Poland. 

An  important  authority  on  the  city's  Poles 
is  Dr.  Helene  Lopata.  .\  sociology  professor  at 
Roosevelt  University  and  the  daughter  of  a 
Kreat  socioloRist.  1-1<  rian  Zuanieckl,  whose 
"The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America" 
is  a  classic  study  of  a  nationality  group. 

She  said  that  Polish  a.ssimilation  into 
American  life  was  slowed  by  "ethnic  factors." 
In  1914.  people  predicted  that  the  Polish 
culture  would  be  h wallowed  up  by  1940.  It 
didn't  happen,  .he  cvplalned.  because  most 
of  the  immigrants  had  a  rural  background, 
no  education  and  a  desire  lor  approval  from 
the  old   country,   not   the   United   States. 

As  they  .•rettled  bore  in  communities  near 
their  work  and  near  each  other,  they  re- 
constitiit?d  their  viUapes  back  home  and — 
for  the  lirst  time — developed  an  orientation 
to  Poland  Patriotic  and  religious  organiza- 
tions and  fraternal  (-roups  like  the  PNA,  the 
Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  and  the 
Polish  Women's  .Alliance  protected  them 
from  a  hostile  outside  world,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  them  out  of  It 

Dr  Ixipata  has  al.so  noted  that  the  Polish 
peasant  culture  was  very  different  from 
American  and  Anclo-Saxon  cultural  tradi- 
tions One  big  difference  was  what  she  called 
the    "harsh''   nature  of  the  Polish   family. 

Studies  of  American  Poles  from  1927  to 
1950  found  a  "belief  in  absolute  parental 
authority  "  These  studies  discovered  the  Pol- 
Ish-.Amrrican  family  structure  to  be  the  most 
resistant  to  change  of  any  immigrant  group, 
and  that  the  culttire  was  characterized  by 
•  an  authoritative  religious  doctrine  and  by 
an  authoritative  family  organization."  Con- 
frontation with  native  Americans,  she  said, 
resulted  in  social  ills  that  included  family 
and  personal  disorganization,  delinquency, 
crime  and  prostitution 

There  was  another  unique  Polish-American 
trait  that  made  adaptation  difficult,  though 
It  helped  preserve  traditions;  a  matriarchal 
family  organization  It's  part  of  what  Adela 
Lagodzinskl.  president  of  the  Polish 
Women's  Alliance,  meant  when  she  described 
the  Polish  woman  as  "the  center  of  the  family 
and  culture" 

Her  observation  that  "the  man  rules  with 
the  hand  and  we  rule  with  the  heart  and 
head  "  Is  borne  out  by  professional  Investi- 
gators, such  as  Helen  Stanklewlcz  Zand.  In 
an  article  on  Polish  family  folkways  In  the 
United  States,  she  says  that  the  PoUsh- 
.American  woman  ruled  from  the  beginning 
because  the  males  usually  married  better 
educated,  more  knowledgeable  daughters  of 
older  settlers 

It  resulted  In  the  mother  having  an  "un- 
divided sway  over  the  children."  The  men's 
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long  working  hours,  travels  from  home  in 
search  of  employment,  and  frequent  deser- 
tions reinforced  the  woman's  power  in  the 
family. 

But  If  the  nature  of  the  first  big  Polish 
Immigration  helped  keep  Chicago' s  Poles 
from  rapid  assimilation,  the  breakthrough" 
after  World  War  II  was  due  at  least  in  part 
to  a  second  wave  of  immigrants  Many  of 
those  who  came  that  time  were  intellectuals 
and  professional  people— displaced  persons 
and  political  refugees. 

The  new  Poles  consider  themselves  '  l.ir  su- 
perior "  to  most  members  of  the  Polish-Amer- 
ican community.  The  conflict  wa.;  especially 
apparent  In  Chicago  where  about  70.000  of 
the  161.252  Polish  immigrants  since  1946 
settled. 

But  the  result  was  healthy,  for  the  new- 
Immigrants  helped  turn  the  f.ice  of  the  Pol- 
ish community  outward  and  cave  young  pro- 
fessional men  allies  as  they  scrambled  .ifter 
success. 

Two  good  examples  of  the  new  breed  are 
John  Krawiec.  editor-in-chief  of  the  Polish 
Dally  Zgoda.  and  Marian  Manlewski  na- 
tional news  editor  of  the  Polish  Dally  News 
and  archivist  of  the  Polish  National  Museum. 
Both  men  survived  German  c mcentration 
camps,  came  to  the  United  Stotes  with  the 
major  wave  of  Poles  starting  abOi't  1950  and 
today— except  for  slight  accents-  a-e  indis- 
tinguishable from  native  Americans.  While 
both  of  their  professions  .ire  tied  in  closely 
with  the  community,  their  iniere  =  ls  aren't 
insular. 

Joseph  Pranic.a.  president  of  'he  P.'ilish 
Roman  Catholic  Union,  at  984  N.  Milwaukee, 
is  a  second-goneratinn  Pole  who  looks  10 
years  younger  than  his  44  years  The  Polish 
today  have  no  need  to  live  in  the  Polish  com- 
munity."   Pranica   said. 

Something  he  mourns  Is  the  disappearance 
of  almost  all  real  Polish  restaurant.s.  He 
doesn't  miss  real  Polish  food  because  his  wife, 
like  most  Polish  women,  is  a  superb  cook  He 
described  plerogl  (dumplings  with  cheese, 
meat,  or  mushrooms),  uszka.  a  small  dump- 
ling for  soup,  and  czarnlna  (duck  blood  soup 
with  vinegar  and  dried  fr-iut )  with  misty- 
eyed  devotion. 
"  "People  travel  a  long  way  t  i  get  czarniiia." 
he  said.  "I  saw  a  sign  advertising  it  the  other 
day — my  mouth  is  watering— but  it  cost  as 
much  as  $4  a  quart." 

Some  places  where  Polish  food  can  be  found 
are  at  Jakes',  4518  W.  Fullerton.  and  the  Old 
Warsaw  restaurant  at  820  N.  Ashland 

The  PRCU  is  the  nation's  oldest  Polish 
fraternal  organization  and  the  second  largest. 
with  154.000  members.  Its  headquart^-rs.  at 
984  N.  Milwaukee,  also  houses  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Museum,  which  will  probably  take  over 
the  entire  building  next  year.  It  is  not  only 
the  most  important  Polish  museum  in  the 
country.  It's  also  one  of  the  most  interesting 
museums  of  any  kind  In  Chicago. 

Among  Its  many  treasures  is  the  Paderew- 
skl  collection,  including  a  replica  of  the  New 
York  City  hotel  room  where  the  great  mu- 
sician and  statesman  died,  his  personal  effects 
like  the  solid  gold  quill  pen  with  which  he 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1919.  his 
cigarettes  and  his  scores 

Also  in  the  museum,  overlooking  Edens 
Expressway,  are  the  new  Warsaw  Ghetto  ex- 
hibit; fine  bronzes  of  Polish  artists  and 
heroes;  painting  by  Polish  artists;  Polish 
military  uniforms,  weapons  and  folk  cos- 
tumes; the  Sliver  Caucasian  poignard  pre- 
sented to  Marshal  Joseph  PUsudskl  by  Polish 
soldiers  in  1919;  pieces  of  wood  and  nails 
from  the  first  Polish  church  in  the  US  — 
only  curator  George  C.  Walters  knows  the 
museum's  full  wealth. 

Walters,  who  Is  Polish  despite  the  sound  of 
his  name.  Is  the  best  guide  to  the  museum 
and  to  the  library  and  archives.  Hes  also 
liable  to  get  riled  by  "Polish"  Jokes,  sharing 
the  opinion  of  some  Poles  that  "they  were 
storted  by  the  Germans." 
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strong  sentiments  against  Germans  and 
Russians  are  due  to  Poland's  tragic  experi- 
ences with  both  countries,  Polish  prejudice 
aeainst  Negroes  is  also  due  to  the  grim  facts 
of  Poland's  history.  Dr.  Lopata  said.  She 
char.icterized  Polish  reaction  to  Negroes  in 
chantting  neighborhoods  as  similar  to  "their 
rPHCtion  aeainst  invading  Germans," 

However.  Bishop  Abramowlcz  said  that 
'  Poll'^h  prejiidice  is  not  a  national  trait  but 
one  which  the  Pole  shares  with  the  rest  ol 
the  white  community"  And  he  believes  there 
has  been  successful  Inlepratlon  of  minority 
groups  with  Poles— mostly  Puerto  Ricans-  in 
such  parishes  as  St.  Michael's,  sotith  and  St. 
Boniface,  around  Noble  St. 

The  visitor  can  get  a  taste  of  Old  Polonia 
before  It  disappears  by  visiting  the 
Milwaukee.  Ashland.  Division  area  or  the 
Back  of  the  Yards,  especially  during  a  Polish 
parade  tir  rellslous  holiday,  when  native  cos- 
tumes come  out  tif  closets  and  the  old  songs 
ring. 

Anytime,  f'lie  hears  more  Polish  than 
English  spoken  in  these  areas,  and  a  visit  to 
an  old-fashioned  Polish  tavern  such  as  Len- 
ard  Liquors  at  1172  N.  Milwaukee  might  un- 
cover an  old  mushroom  hunter  talking  shop 
over  the  little  bar  counter  in  back.  "I  keep 
the  spot  secret  and  go  after  a  rain,  then  a 
frost,  when  they're  ready.  You  don't  pull  out 
the  root-s.  just  cut  them  If  you're  lucky.  yo\i 
can  get  five  bushels  My  father  lauehi  me 
how  to  hunt  mushrooms.  40  years  ago" 

The  way  to  listen  is  ever  a  gla.ss  of  Wawel 
honey  wine  or.  if  you  can  take  it.  a  shot  of 
Zubrowka.  a  vodka  flavored  with  a  "fragrant 
lierb  beloved  by  the  European  bison"  It 
tastes   like    100  proof  May   wine 

While  Old  Polonia  is  changing,  some  of 
these  neighborhoods  and  family  customs  like 
breaking  and  sharing  Oplatek,  an  unleavened 
white  wafer  at  Christmas,  which  is  still  ob- 
served by  hfth  generation  Poles,  may  never 
get  lost. 

"The  process  of  building  an  Identity  is 
difficult,  particularly  if  there  is  a  negative 
attitude  on  the  part  (A  the  predominate  cul- 
ture." Dr.  Lopata  said  But  American  iden- 
tity is  becoming  more  multidimensional,  so 
that  a  person  can  identify  himself  with  his 
Polish  past  without  liaving  that  as  his  whole 
identity." 

With  a  shot  of  Zubrowka  under  his  belt, 
one  nught  wander  over  to  the  old  Polish  lady 
wearing  lavender  sunglasses  at  the  bus  stop 
and  mutter.  "Nazdrowie." 
"For  votir  health." 


A    POLISH    MU.LKINAIBE 

Its  generally  unappreciated  how  extraor- 
dinary most  Polish  immigrants  to  the  United 
State-s  were — especially  those  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  great  economic  exodus 
before  World  War  I. 

Many  of  those  Immigrants,  if  not  the  ma- 
jority, were  the  age  of  today's  Flower  Chil- 
dren" And  they  came  alone,  with  only  cour- 
age and  dreams  to  sustain  them. 

Valentine  i  Edward  i  Poransky  was  one  of 
them  He  arrived  in  Chicago  in  the  harsh 
winter  of  1908  with  $25  in  a  pocket  and  peach 
fuzz  on  his  cheeks — 14  years  old. 

Sixty  winters  later,  this  Jocular,  white- 
haired  man  sits  at  baseball  games  with 
Mayor  Daley  and  dinners  with  President 
Johnson.  He  is  sole  owner  of  Poray  Inc  .  a 
metals  product  firm  at  3369  W.  Grand,  a  self- 
appointed,  beloved  guardian  of  the  Polish 
community,  and  a  millionaire  several  times 
over 

Poransky  was  born  In  a  town  of  about  2  000 
persons  called  Szumsk.  not  far  from  old 
Austria  and  Russia.  John,  his  prosperotis 
father,  owned  a  small  factory  and  blacksmith 
shop  that  made  wagons. 

The  family  was  extremely  religious  and 
close,  but  Poraiibky  was  an  lndep>endent  and 
remarkably  persuasi,-»  boy.  He  refused  to 
attend  the  school  his  father  had  selected 
for   him   and   instead,    against   his   mother's 
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ttmrn,   persu^ulfnl    his   parenU   to   let   him    go 
to  ihe  United  Suttee 

In  Chicago  very  much  a  part  of  the  bus- 
llln<  Polish  comniunltv  PtFransky  went  to 
work  10- hours  i  day  six  days  a  weeic  for 
»4  He  le[im.?d  Euijlish  at  Wells  ninht  schcxjl 
and.  aiso  after  a  :i.l  work  day,  t.x.ic  ri>urse8 
m  eiiglnewrtni?  t  >«>;  nulclnt!  and  mechanical 
drawing  at  l^ne  recM.iral  High  School 

At  19.  Poranslcy  was  an  athleUc  muscular 
youni?  man  *h'>  was  an  expert  on  the  parallel 
and  horlzonuil  bars  i  Oymn<uitios  builds 
character  and  gives  the  grace  Uie  human 
body  requires  i .  and  confident  that  the  time 
had  come  to  make  the  fortune  he  promised 
his  m.jther  With  no  capiul,  he  started  a 
buain-'sa  that  mauufactured  auto  parts  He 
met  the  pavr-jU  for  his  five  emp'a^yees  by 
keeping  another  Job  He  had  '"  keep  things 
goini?  because  a  year  later,  he  married  a 
pr-.'tty  Polish  girl,  Sophie  Zukowskl. 

His  auto  parts  enterprise  dldn  t  make  It. 
but  another  he  started  at  23.  called  Indus- 
trial Products,  did  better  He  sold  it  to  a 
man  In  Gaxy  and  started  a  third  company 
that  produced  compacts  and  cosmetics.  It 
went  bnakrupt  m  New  York  City,  where 
Por.khifcy  iiad  moved  it  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend  who  said  Chicago  was  no  place  for 
a  cosmetics  Arm. 

Back  In  Chicago  in  1930.  Poransky  started 
Poray.  Inc 

Poray  ^rew  into  a  prospertn'^  Arm  with 
more  than  l.UXi  employees.  ttO  per  cent  of 
them  Polish,  with  more  business  than  it  could 
handle  fr.m  automotive  and  electronics 
hrnis.  and  a  national  reputation  for  quality. 
Deliberately,  bec^iase  I  have  no  sons  (but 
two  daughters  I.  no  stockholders,  no  partners, 
no  debts  stnd  all  the  money  I  need."  Poran- 
sky  began  to  liquidate  Poray  eight  years  ago. 
His  Work  force  now  is  down  to  about  loO 
persons,  moet  of  them  still  Polish  and  some 
who  have  been  working  lor  him  since  1920. 
He  answers  his  own  phone  ("If  somebody 
spends  a  dime  to  call  me.  they  must  have  a 
reason  ■)  sponsors  old  people  for  Chicago's 
•  Senior  Citizens  Hail  of  Fame."  is  a  soft 
touch  for  charities. 

Poransky  will  never  retire  because  he  feels 
there  i  alAays  sometlung  to  do  and  that  he's 
"about  50  years  behind."  but  he  does  look 
back  at  tLiies 

■  In  my  botk,  the  world  is  not  better  than 
It  was  30  or  40  years  ago."  he  said  'We  have 
more  comfortable  things,  but  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  it  Is  for  the  better— or 
worse  " 

But  then  he  smiles,  and  displays  color 
photo^aphs  of  the  new  home  he  is  build- 
ing on  the  ocean  Iront  in  Palm  Beach  Its 
a  long,  long  way  Irom  Little  Polonia  In  the 
winter  of  laoa 

.\    DISTI.NCt'ISMED   LIST   OK    PUBLIC   OFTICIAU 

XLiny  distinguished  Polish-Americans  of 
the  Chicago  area  are  on  the  roster  of  public 
officials  Amoni;  those  serving  Illinois,  Cook 
County  and  Chirago  are 

Judges 

Llliaols  Supreme  Court:  Justice  Thomas  E. 
Kluczynskl  Illinois  Appellate  Court:  Thad- 
ileus  V  Adesko.  Circuit  Court:  Caslmlr  V 
Cwikliniki.  Raymond  P  Drymalskl,  Walter  J 
Kowaliki.  Edward  E  Plusdrak.  and  Slgmund 
J  Stefanowicz  Associate  Circuit  Judges:  An- 
-.on  J  Smlgiel.  Chester  J  Strzalka.  Joseph 
M  Wosik,  and  Arthur  V  ZelezinskJ  Munlc- 
ip.il  Division     Chief  Judge  Eugene  L.  Wach- 

OWbki 

US    Reprr-n-ntatiiis 
Edward    J     Derwmskl     iR  4th).    John    C 
Kluczynskl  iD-5thi    Daniel  D.  Rostenkowski 
iD-8th).  and  Reman  C    Pucinskl   (D-lUhi. 
Cou'ity  Board  Commissione'-s 
Matthew  W    Bieszczat.   Lillian  Piotrowskl, 
and  Charles  S.  Bonk 

£!ecJed  offictats 
Eimund  J    Kucharskl.   County  Treasurer; 
Bernard  J  Korzen.  Board  of  Appeals  Member; 
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ValenUne  Janickl    Sanitary  District  Tnistee; 
and  John  C  Marcln.  City  Clerk. 
State  Smate 
Walter  Duda   (R-15th).  Joseph  Krasowskl 
(R  25th).   Thad   L.    Kuslbab    (I>17thj,   aaid 
Zygniunt  A.  Sokolnlcki  (D  19th i. 
Siitte   rrpre.entatiies 
John  O    Pary   (  D  23d  i .  Louis  Janczak  iBr- 
nth).  Matt  D   R.>pa  (DSOth).  John  P   Wall 
IR  23d).  Chester  R    Wlktorskl  (D- 15th  i    and 
William  M   Zachackl  (D-16th| 

Chuago   city  couticihnen 
D.nald  Swlnarski  (12th),  Caslmlr  J   Stas- 
czuK    (13Ui).   Prank  J    Kuta    (23d).   Stanley 
M.  Zydlo  I  a«lh  ) .  Robert  J  Sulskl  ( 32d  ) ,  Rob- 
ert    Brandt     1 33d ) ,     Caslmlr     C      Laakowskl 
V35U»),  and  Edwin  P   tnilelski  (45tii(. 
Crok  Cnu'iti/   towis 
May  :r  Joseph  W  Nowak.  Cilumet  City,  and 
Benjamin  J    BrzezUuikl.  Franklin  Park. 
rorc'i.Wiip  committeemen 
Chester    A     Chesney,    Elk    Grove:    Joseph 
Cz:t.\:a„  Lyon:.;  aad  R~iy  J   Rybackl.  Palos. 
.4ppoui[cd  otJJciaU 
Pr.mcia  3    Loreuz.  Ex-Illlnols  Dlr    of  Pub- 
lic Works;  Theodore  A.  Swinarskl.  Chief  Dep- 
uty Clerk  Circuit  Court.  Chancery.  Divorce; 
Waiter  A    Conrad.  Secretary  of  Board  of  Ap- 
peals; Stanley  Kubpcr.  Chief  Attorney,  Board 
of  Education;  Jack  Przyby:inskl.  Chief  Clerk. 
Board   of    Election.    Louis    J     Kasper,    Chief 
Deputy  sheriff;  Peter  J   Plotrowlcz,  Assistant 
Treasurer:  and  Theodore  Siczep,ii!ikl.  Super- 
visor. Treasurer's  Otflce. 
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VIEWPOI^'T  FPvOM   MIU-.\MERIC.\ 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESENTATIVTlS 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr    MICHEL    Mr    Speaker.  •*c  have 

heard  a  lot  of  nonsense  lately  extolling 

the  virtues  of  something  called  the  new 

politics.  I  have  read  several  dertnilions. 

but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  most  dev- 

astatinely   accurate  description  can   be 

found  in  a  column  written  by  William 

H.  Rentschler.  an  ouU>tandint,'  citizen  of 

my  home  State  of  Illinois  whose  regular 

newspaper    column,     'Viewpoint    Frtjin 

Mid-America."  has  become  a  nch  source 

of  commonsense  and  practical  discui.siun 

of  the  problems  confronting'  our  Nation 

today.  I  place  the  column  under  date  of 

July  20.  1968,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Viewpoint  From  Mid-America 

(By  William  H    Rentschler) 

It  Is  called— somewhat  grandly— the    'new 

politics  " 

This  Is  tlie  late-model,  very  chic  term, 
much  in  vogue  this  year,  which  Is  meant  to 
distinguish  the  good  guys  from  the  bad  guys. 
At  least  that's  the  way  the  trend-setters 
among  the  nationally-syndicated  columnists 
have  choeen  to  use  It, 

So  you  wont  be  confused,  everybody  who's 
not  clasbcd  as  a  devotee  of  the  "new  politics" 
Is  mired  hopelessly  In  the  "old  politics," 
heaven  forbid. 

Definitions  are  hard  to  come  by  when  these 
new  terms  spring  up.  So  I'll  give  it  a  try 
mvself 

.As  nearly  as  I  can  tell,  if  you're  lucky 
enough  to  be  labelled  "new  politics."  you  re 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  in-group. 

That  means  you  get  the  graclou.>;  treat- 
ment from  Look,  James  Refcti^n.  Manet  Ui 
Tree,  the  New  'Vork  Times.  Clayt4jn  PriU'hev. 
E\an8  Si  Novak.  Paul  Newman.  DusUn  HoS- 


man,  and  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  They  are 
only  too  glad  U)  explain  away  your  little 
flashes  of  veiialltv,  your  clumfy  goofs,  your 
shallow  pronouncement*. 

II  you're  adjudged  old  polltlcc,  "  this  samo 
group  .shows  you  no  mere  y,  towering  disdain, 
and  only  occasional  decency. 

if  you  re  new  ix>lltu-s,  "  your  fans  tear  at 
your  clothes,  scramble  to  touch  you,  and 
shriek   at  you   in   a   nice  wav 

If  you're  "old  pollttrs."  they  plrkct  your 
meeting,  walk  out  on  you.  and  shriek  at  you 
In  a  nasty  way.  They  are  expressing  dissent 
In  a  free  society 

The  "new  politics"  is  long  nn  style  and  wli 
and  farm,  without  which  iiubixlv  these  days 
amounts  to  much,  but  olten  not  so  long  on 
substance  .ind  content  and  depth.  The  'nox 
politics."  you  will  lind.  Is  steepeti  in  artful 
patkaKinc.  lofty  worrtmanship,  the  .syntheln- 
glitter  «i  the  carnival  inKlway  Less  atten- 
tion IS  piud  to  the  prubbv,  pain.staklng  de- 
tails of  getting  the  Job  done,  in  matchln,- 
promise  with  performance. 

More  than  anything,  the  "new  ])olltlcs"  is 
the  politics  of  the  bold  blueprint,  the  sweep- 
ing promise. 

Its  appeal  is  to  the  escapists,  and  all  of 
us  qualify  some  of  the  time  We  .Ul  wish  llle 
could  be  slmpller  We  wi.sh  we  could  wave  .. 
wand  or  rub  a  lanip  and  vanquish  mankind' - 
age-old  Ills.  We  wish  we  had  some  super  ray- 
gun  to  atomize  the  obstacles  that  stymie  and 
frustrate  us. 

So  all  us  escapists  to  some  degree  arc 
beeiled  by  the   "new  poUtUs.  " 

rhe  "new  politics  "  is  indeed  the  escapist's 
dream. 

The    "new  politics"  offers  easy  answers.  In- 
snnt  answers: 
Ins  unit   [jeace. 
Instant  affluence. 
Instant  .solutions. 
Instant  happiness. 

EegulUng.  Templiiig  Hard  to  resist.  New. 
Tlicse  days  new  is  always  better  than  old. 

The  disciples  of  the  "new  politics  '  tell  i:? 
we  can  have  peace  and  plenty  .uid  harmony 
simply  by  stopping  the  shooting,  bringing: 
the  bovs  back  home,  spending  more.  saMii^ 
less,  loving  more,  hating  less.  Easy  as  p.t- 
We  can  wipe  out  in  one  fell  feder;il  sw(^>;' 
all  poverty,  pestilence,  bigotry,  and  crab- 
grass. 

And  we  can  do  all  this  by  doin^  on  ,i 
grander  scale  what  we  have  been  doing  wuh- 
uut  notable  success  for  the  better  part  ol 
four  decades.  More  money,  more  KovermnenT. 
more  central  direction,  more  everything,  only 
moreso. 

That,  my  friends — take  a  hard  look — Is  the 
'"new   politics." 

When  stripped  of  all  Its  surface  glitter,  of 
Its  thick  layer  of  pancake  cosmetics,  the 
"new  politics  "  is  really  the  oldest  politics  ol 
all.  the  politics  of  the  impossible  i)romise. 
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DEATH   TOLL   IN   BIAFRA 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

of    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUriE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deaili 
toll  m  Biafra  has  already  reached  i\\>- 
jjallint,'  pnniurtionp  and,  according  to  tlic 
International  R<>d  Cross,  may  go  as  hu:li 
as  2  million  within  2  months.  Effort. s 
to  organize  relief  operations  have  betn 
frustrated  by  tlie  military  and  political 
situation. 

The  US.  Government  has.  in  my  view, 
been  correct  in  its  view  that  a  solution  to 
the  Biafran  revolt  must  be  achieved  pri- 
marily under  African  auspices    Our  aim 


should  be  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity  Con- 
sultative Committee  on  Nigeria  to  achieve 
a  settlement,  or  at  the  least,  to  produce 
a  means  to  facilitate  relief  operations. 
The  latest  communique  indicated  some 
hope  for  reconciliation,  with  both  parties 
agreeing  to  preliminai-y  talks. 

The  American  people  have  a  strong 
tradition  of  assisting  in  efforts  to  prevent 
or  relieve  starvation  regardless  of  polit- 
ical views.  As  soon  as  arrangements  can 
be  made,  the  U.S.  Government  will  surely 
want  to  play  a  major  role  in  coming  to 
the  aid  of  the  millions  who  face  starva- 
tion in  this  tragic  situation. 


COOPERATION         BETWEEN         THE 
PUBLIC      AND     PRIVATE     SECTORS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  Is  a  special  section  in  this  book  by 
Morris  Victor  Rosenbloom,  a  highly  regarded 
professional.  He  verltes  from  rich  and  long 
experience  In  Washington.  DC  Public  rela- 
tions work  with  the  federal  government  is  a 
unique  field  that  requires  specialized  treat- 
ment, and  Mr.  Rosenbloom  is  most  capable 
of  providing  this  particular  section  of  the 
book,  which  Is  the  only  part  not  written  by 
the  author   |A,  H    Roalman|. 

Mr,  Rosenbloom  Is  a  contributor  because 
his  experience  and  reputation  qualify  him 
to  be  so.  After  extensive  investigation  ol 
public  relations  counselors  working  In  Wash- 
ington, D,C,,  I  Invited  him  to  author  the 
section  about  public  relations  In  that  city. 
In  addition  to  owning  a  long  record  for 
honorable  and  effective  performance  In 
Washington,  he  Is  chairman  ol  the  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Committee  ol  the  Counselors 
Section  of  the  Public  Relations  .Society  of 
America  and  a  member  of  the  PRSA's  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee. 
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HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
spent  more  than  20  years  in  private 
business.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  the 
progress  that  can  be  achieved  through 
cooperation  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  All  government  officials, 
especially  those  of  us  in  the  Congress, 
are  called  upon,  or  have  occasion  to  call 
upon,  individuals  or  assocations  in  the 
private  sector  for  information  and  dis- 
cussion. Such  cooperation  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  system  of  government  and, 
when  properly  pursued,  serves  the  best 
interests  of  all  Americans. 

In  this  regard,  and  as  a  former  public 
relations  executive,  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  a  chapter  entitled  "Effec- 
tive Public  Relations  With  Washington. 
DC."  appearins  in  Profitable  Public  Re- 
lations, a  book  recently  published  by 
Dow  Jones-Ii-win.  This  chapter  was 
written  by  Morris  Victor  Rosenbloom, 
who  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
liublic  relations  consultant,  an  author, 
and  an  official  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  a  career  spanning  three 
decades  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Rosenbloom's  chapter  provides  an 
excellent  and  substantiated  study  of  the 
means  and  desirability  of  effective  co- 
ordination in  Washington  between  pri- 
vate business  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, He  provides,  in  effect,  a  primer  for 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Government  in 
a  manner  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

"Effective  Public  Relations  With 
Washington,  DC."  might  well  be  made 
compulsor>'  reading  for  all  businesses 
and  associations  represented  here  in 
Washington.  Then  the  area  for  con- 
structive cooperation  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  would  be  better  de- 
fined, thereby  increasing  realization  of 
the  best  interests  of  all  Americans. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rosenbloom's  article 
to  the  attention  of  mj-  colleagues  and 
all  individuals  doing  business  in  Wash- 
■  iijjton  as  a  practical  outline  of  the 
:!:eans  for  a  productive  partnership  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  preface  to  Profitable  Public 
Relations: 


FEDERAL  PROGRAM  INFORMATION 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  American  people  are  paying  more 
than  $20  billion  a  year  on  federally  oper- 
ated programs  providing  assistance  to 
the  American  public— yet  there  is  no  one, 
anywhere,  who  knows  exactly  how  many 
of  these  programs  there  are. 

That  is  why  the  8-month  .study  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  made  by 
my  colleague.  Congressman  William  V. 
Roth,  of  Delaware,  is  of  such  importance. 
I  am  glad  to  be  one  of  his  cosponsors  in 
the  legislation  he  has  introduced,  called 
the  Federal  Program  Information  Act. 
This  act  would  require  the  executive 
branch  to  publish  a  catalog  that  would 
contain  complete,  accurate,  and  up-to- 
date  information  on  all  Federal  assist- 
ance programs. 

As  proof  of  the  public  response  to  this 
legislation,  at  this  iwint  I  would  like  to 
introduce    some    newspaper    comments. 
The  geographical  spread  of  these  news- 
papers indicates  the  wide  acceptance  of 
this  fine  proposal  by  Congressman  Roth. 
The  comments  follow: 
I  Prom   the   Sacramento    i  Calif,  i    Union, 
July   10.   19681 
Sand  Down  the  Rat  Hole 
•  Rep.    William    V.    Roth.    R-Delaware.    has 
completed  an  eight-month  statistical  study 
of  government  and  now  asks  a  very  pertinent 
question. 

"How  many  federal  programs  are  there? 
The  Great  Society  doesn't   know.  Neither 
does  anyone  else. 

That  leads  to  a  second  question:  how  does 
President  Johnson  know  that  his  new  budget 
is  Indeed  '  bare  bones"  as  he  proclaims?  He 
doesn't. 

Roth's  study  lists  1.571  identifiable  pro- 
grams. Tlie  Office  of  Education  lists  53  pro- 
grams. The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
says  there  are  52  education  programs.  An- 
other education  pamphlet  lists  82  programs. 
A  recent  Office  of  Education  pamphlet  lists 
111  programs.  Roth's  study  turned  up  120 
education  programs. 

Some  478  programs  in  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  were  queried  as  to  their  ptir- 
poee.  Only  21  responded. 


Roth".-,  call  for  streamlining  government's 
function  is  well  documented.  He  has  pro- 
po.sed  a  Program  Information  Act  which  calls 
lor  a  yearly  publication  of  federal  progr.ams 
and  a  monthly  updating  of  them. 

As  the  siliuition  now  exists,  the  possibility 
ol  overlap  is  i,'reat.  its  probability  even 
greater  If  Mix  inonev  is  to  be  wasted  the 
taxi)a>er  ■M.,^  :.  right  to  know  how  it  is  being 
wa^lPd 

I  From    ;lie    Omaha     (Nebr.i     World-Herald, 

July  4.   10681 

Ji  .ST   LIKE   Sears,   Roebuck 

L,i.st   year   the   Office    of    Economic   Oppor- 

tuiiuy   published   a   nne   broth   of   a   book    a 

■Catalog  of  Federal  .Assistance  Programs  "  It 

was,  said  OEO,    "a  description  of  the  Federal 

Government's    domestic    programs    to    assi.st 

the  .American  people  m  furthering  their  social 

and  economic  progress" 

It  was  701  pages  thick,  weighed  m  .it  :1 
pounds  :i  ounces,  and  listed  459  separate  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  the  American  people 
one  wav  or  .another. 

One  "might  have  thought  buch  a  volume 
abo-Jt  as  comprehensive  as  possible;  surely, 
there  couldn't  be  many  more  than  459  dif- 
ferent a-sslstance  programs  for  the  beneht  of 
Americans. 

But  a  Delaware  Congressman.  William  V 
Roth,  Jr..  -wasn't  so  sure.  So  he  and  his  .■-tatf 
went  to  work,  devoted  eight  months  to  the 
task  and  came  up  with  a  total  of  1,27]  jiro- 
grams. 

Now  that,  '.ve  submit,  is  an  awiul  '.ol  o! 
programs. 

But  the  disturbing  thing  about  what  the 
gentleman  Irom  Delaware  learned  is.  in  his 
words,  that  "no  one.  anywhere,  knows  ex- 
aotlv  how  many  Federal  ijrogrt.ms  there 
are  .  ,  nowhere  is  there  a  central,  com- 
prehensive repository  where  meaningful  m- 
'ormaticjh  on  all  operating  progr.ams  can 
be  lound  .  .  .  more  than  20  billion  dollars 
a  year  is  being  spent  on  .=;uch  programs,  yet 
onlv  with  long  and  frcat  etfort  can  one  be- 
cin  to  And  meaningtul  Irilormation  abcat 
all  oi  them." 

Congressman  Roth  ar.d  a  number  ol  co- 
sponsors  have  introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  centralized  catalog  of  all  programs,  and 
mr.vbe  that  is  a  good  thing  lo  do.  But  we'll 
bet'  our  copy  of  the  OEO's  "Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral .Assistance  Proerams"  that  Congress,  if 
It  devoted  a  little  effort  to  it.  could  find  a 
few  hundred  of  them  that  could  be  lopped 
off  entirely  and  wouldn't  need  to  take  up 
bp.ice    m    the    proposed    centralized    catalog. 


I  From  the  Kokomo  (Ind.i   Tribune.  July  10. 

10681 

The   T,«NGi,t:D   Mess 

It    iiux.   uncommon    to   hear   someone   say 

he  believes  the  lederal  government  has  grown 

so  inassue  th.tt  no  one  knows  ho-*"  to  handle 

'^' 

If   one    of    the    nation:.!    polls    was    to   ask 

Americans  if   they  think  the  government  is 

being  run  etficlently  or  confusedly,  we'd  bet 

on  confusion  coming  out  ahead. 

Lots  of  people  think  the  maze  of  bureaus. 

agencies,  commissions,  etc,  m  Washington  is 

so  thick  that  only  a  committee  of  supermen 

could  brine  any  order  out  of  it.  Tliey  could 

be  more  right  "than  they  know. 

It  isn't  surprising  to  read  that  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Delaware — William  V. 
Roth— has  declared  the  government  is  in 
such  a  tangled  mess  that  no  one  knows  how 
manv  federal  programs  there  are.  Roth  goes 
farther  than  that — he  says  that  worse  than 
not  knowing  the  ntmiber  of  programs,  there 
is  no  place  to  go  in  the  federal  system  to 
find  out. 

He  asserts  that  Congress  doesn't  have  the 
information  to  determine  which  programs 
should  be  continued  and  which  shotild  be 
stopped.   Nor.   he   adds,   does   the   executive 
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branch  have  ihe  Information  on  which  pro- 
p-iuns  are  overlapping  and  wasteful. 

Roth  Isn't  alone  In  bemoaning  ihe  cumber- 
some, costly  composition  of  the  government 
Daniel  Moynlhan.  an  assistant  secretary  of 
labor  m  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
now  head  of  the  Harvard- MIT  Urban  Af- 
fairs Center,  holds  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment l.s  maaslv^y  etnctent  in  collecting  reve- 
nue and  miisslvely  Inefficient  In  administer- 
ing federil  services. 

All  of  this  could  be  expected  to  produce 
proposals  by  presidential  Ciindldales  for  an 
overhaul  of  the  government — a  consolidation 
of  agency  functions,  and  an  elimination  of 
waste  and  duplication  At  least  one  of  them — 
Klchard  Nlxon^h.ia  given  the  problem  con- 
siderable thought  and  has  come  out  with  a 
plan  for  a  m.ijor  government  reorganization. 

Nixon  would  seek  to  tran.ifer  some  of  the 
functions  to  the  state  and  local  levels  of 
aUminlstraUon,  thus  reversing  the  trend  to 
a  more  powerlul  federal  govcrnmer.t  He 
would  assign  to  the  Vice  President  the  task 
of  determining  how  to  untangle  the  massive 
federal  juni?le. 

Thfs  Is  a  '.audable  i?oal  Maybe  the  reason 
n  has  trot  been  achieved  m  the  past  is  that 
the  task  is  so  formidable  It  frightens  any- 
one who  thinks  about  embarking  on  It 

Compilcatini;  everything  Is  the  strong  de- 
gree to  which  '.he  (eder.U  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies are  entrenched.  They  have  clo.se  con- 
gressional connections  and  any  effort  to 
eliminate  or  consolidate  them  dovibtless 
would  run  into  bitter  resistance  from  some 
members  of  Congress. 

Many  .Vmerlcans  would  applaud  a  President 
who  could  bring  order  out  of  the  government 
setup  They  would,  that  Is.  if  they  were  not 
too  astonished  to  be  able  to  applavid. 

I  Prom  the  Newark  iN  J  »  News.  July  8.  19681 
Capitai.    Closetup      Roth    Expljres    Federai. 
Aid  M.\zk 
I  By  Paul  Hope) 
Washinrton  -   Rep     William    V     Roth    Jr  . 
a   freshman  congressman   from   Delaware,   Is 
a  persistent  man    But  in  his  quest  for  a  com- 
plete list  of  federal  aid  programs,  he's  begin- 
ning to  feel  a  little  like  the  srorled  messenger 
who  became  an  old  man  looking  for  an  office 
In  rhe  maze  of  Pentagon  corridors. 

Roth  figured  that  a  government  that 
spends  »2i)  billion  a  year  on  domestic  federal 
aid  projects  ought  to  know  who's  spending  it 
and  where  one  goes  to  get  It  But  what  he 
found,  he  said.  Is  that  the  growth  of  these 
programs  hsis  created  a  "kind  of  Information 
crisis  " — no  one  knows  for  stire  how  many 
programs  there  are  or  where  such  mfi'rma- 
Uon  can  be  had 

Undertaking  his  own  massive  research 
effort  Roth  has  come  up  so  far  with  1,091 
programs  He  tilled  150  pages  of  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Congressional  Record  with  a 
brief  description  of  each.  And  he  Isn't  finished 
yet. 

Roth  started  his  unusual  project  last  fall 
after  he  kept  rvinnlng  Into  blank  walls  when 
people  back  home  wanted  to  know  what  kind 
of  federal  help  was  available  for  this  or  that 
project  and  whether  It  would  be  worth  taking 
the  time  to  go  after  It. 

Uninitiated  to  the  mountainous  red  tape 
of  Washington  bureaucracy,  the  Republican 
congressman  said  he  was  amazed  to  find  that 
one  university  se's  aside  a  storage  room  half 
as  large  as  his  Washington  office  Just  to  keep 
material  relating  to  government  assistance 
pnjgrams  and  hires  a  full-time  librarian  to 
keep  track  I'f  it 

aisVfllEAN     TASK 

It  took  a  member  of  Roth's  staff  four 
months  to  draw  up  a  preliminary  list  of  pro- 
grams from  catalogs  and  rither  (lata  put  out 
by  variou.«  government  agencies  Then  he  set 
out  to  verify  whether  the  pn-grams  were  still 
in  existence  and  linally  sent  a  quesUonnatre 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

asking  for  detailed  information  on  those  that 
seemed  to  be  in  (operation 

Ironically,  one  of  the  more  promising  pro- 
grams was  defunct  before  it  really  got  started. 
This  was  one  m  which  the  new  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  had 
established  a  program  t"  provide  an  expediter 
for  cities  and  towns  to  cut  through  govern- 
mental red  tape  Although  authorized,  no 
money  was  tietually  appropriated  for  the 
service  — which  led  Roth  to  wonder  how 
many  mayors  applied  for  a  consultant  to 
help  cut  the  red  tape  only  to  11  nd  that  red 
tape  had  outfoxed  ihem  again,  because  no 
such    program    actually   exists." 

Roth  liellevcs  that  considerable  overlapping 
could  be  ellmlu.ited  and  costs  reduced  If  the 
executive  brunch  were  required  to  catalog 
everv  aid  program  and  keep  the  list  up  1o 
date  He  has  introduced  a  bill  to  require 
not  only  this  but  annual  recommendations 
by  the  President  on  how  the  programs  could 
be  administered  more  efficiently. 

He  found,  for  Instance,  that  211  separate 
scholarship  programs  are  handled  by  14  dif- 
ferent agencies. 

NOT  SI  HE  THrMSELVES 

According  to  Roth's  listing,  there  arc  two 
separate  programs  tor  tlnancliil  assistance 
for  conserving  and  developing  anadromous 
fishery  resources  i  these  are  fish  that  ascend 
rivers  Irom  the  sea  to  spawn  i  Although 
appearing  to  be  almost  Identical  Roth's  in- 
formation indicates  each  program  has  a 
different    'contact  man"  in  Washington 

Even  the  agencies  admlnlsttrlng  programs 
apparently  aren't  sure  exactly  how  many  they 
have  Roth  said  that  a  letter  he  received  In 
May  from  the  Ofixe  of  Education  broke  the 
appropriations  for  that  office  down  Into  53 
categories  while  a  catalog  put  out  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  lists  62  pro- 
grams for  the  Office  of  Education.  And  he 
said  a  recent  Office  of  Education  reprint  of 
a  document  entitled  "Where  the  Money  Is  " 
lists  ill  programs  Roth's  own  listing  Indi- 
cates more  than  120  programs  lor  the  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

Roth  plans  to  introduce  another  bill  call- 
ing for  a  complete  study  of  all  domestic  aid 
programs  He  hojies  it  wotild  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  "block  grants"  would  be  a  bet- 
ter approach  to  handling  federal  assistance. 

Under  a  block  grant  arrangement  financial 
assistance  would  t)e  given  .states  and  locali- 
ties m  broad  categories  and  It  would  be  up 
to  local  officials  to  determine  exactly  how  the 
money  would  be  applied.  The  theory  Is  that 
much  of  the  red  tape  would  be  eliminated 
and  the  localities  would  have  e:reater  free- 
dom to  put  the  money  where  It  is  most  need- 
ed rather  than  where  some  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats thought  it  should  go. 

Roth  thinks  that  ultimately  the  best  an- 
swer is  revenue  sharing  "—that  Is,  the  states 
would  l>e  given  a  percentage  of  federal  in- 
come taxes,  and  presumably  federal  strings 
would  be  reduced  even  more 
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POLITTr.\L  TORTURE  IN  GREECE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

;iK    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRKoENTATIVES 

Mondav.  July  29.  1968 

Mr    ROSENTHAL.   Mr.    Speaker,  the 

torture,  terror,  and  fear  Inflicted  upon 
the  Greek  cltizen.s  under  the  present 
junta  Is  comparable  to  that  of  most  pre- 
vious police  .states.  While  .some  of  our 
presidential  candidates,  Consressmen. 
and  neiKhbors  applaud  the  junta  as  op- 
poailioii  to  anaichy  and  lawles.snc.ss  in- 
numerable Greek  citizens  are  subject  to 


sadistic  means  of  torture  and  deprived 
of  their  rights. 

The  atrocities  of  this  torn  State  of 
Greece  can  truly  be  conveyed  only  by  a 
fii.st-hand  ob.scrver,  James  LJecktfs 
"Torture  in  Democracy ',s  Homeland", 
which  appeared  m  tiie  May  21  is.sue  of 
Christianity  and  Crisis,  is  an  astoundins 
delineation  of  life  in  Greece  under  the 
military  lule 
Life  in  CiRtECE  Unpfr  rut  Mii.ihrv  RrciMf 

ToRTt'RE  IN  Demit  RACY  S  HtiMH  AND 

(By  James  Becket  ') 
I  celebrated  Ne-vv  Year's  Eve  alone  In  my 
hotel  room  In  Athens  high  .ilx^ve  Constitu- 
tion Square  At  one  end  of  the  Square  neon 
signs  glared  Litton  and  Esso  Pappas  and 
.American  Express,  while  at  the  other  end 
stood  the  dark  lifeless  Parliament  building 
Beyond,  the  Acropolis  rose  dimly  out  of  the 
glow  of  the  city  FYom  behind  the  Nation. il 
Museum,  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Security 
Police  Headquarters  at  Boubouiinas  .St  came 
the  sound  of  a  motorcycle  engine,  the  favor- 
ite method.  I  would  later  learn,  for  drowning 
out  the  cries  of  persons  being  tortured  And 
far  out  in  the  Aegean  night  in  the  Island 
concentration  camps,  political  prisoners 
shivered  In  the  bitter,  winter  cold.  Greece 
seemed  as  good  a  place  as  any  in  which  to 
greet  1968.  Human  Rights  Year. 

I  had  arrived  in  Athens  the  day  befr.rr 
sent  by  a  London-based  organization  called 
.Amnesty  International  Amnesty,  "a  humani- 
Urlan  organization  without  any  religious  i  r 
political  affiliation."  was  founded  to  help 
political  prisoners,  those  prisoners  of  con- 
science" who  have  neither  advocated  nor 
practiced  Molence,  but  are  imprisoned  for 
their  Ideas.  ITiat  evening,  down  in  the  lobby 
where  a  string  quartet  played  to  a  few  faded 
aristocrats  clicking  away  at  their  worry  beads, 
I  met  my  British  collea^ie,  Anthony  Marreco 
A  lawyer  and  publisher  who  had  participated 
In  the  Nuremberg  trials  and  had  recent'.v 
been  to  Paraguay  for  Amnesty,  he  w.is 
charged  with  dealing  with  the  Government. 
My  task  was  to  gather  Infurmatlon  from 
private  sources. 

Shortly  before  our  arrival  the  regime  had 
announced  an  amnesty  for  political  prisoners 
This  provided  tis  a  starting  point,  and  w 
were  instructed  to  "Investigate  the  extent 
and  implementation  of  the  amnesty."  Our 
basic  task,  however,  was  to  find  who  t!ie 
political  prisoners  were  and  why  they  were 
being  held.  (This  "Christmas  Amnesty  " 
turned  out  to  be  a  cruel  hoax  for  the  prison- 
ers and  their  families  as  only  284  out  oi 
more  than  4000  were  liberated  i  So  there  we 
were,  representing  an  organization  that  had 
only  Consultative  Status  with  the  C-ouncil 
of  Europe  and  the  United  Nations."  in  .sum. 
having  no  power  The  context  of  the  [irolj- 
lem  was  .so  unknown,  so  \ague;  what  were 
we  to  do? 

The  next  morning  from  the  veranda  of  the 
hotel  we  w-atched  members  -f  the  "National 
Revolutionary  Government"  .•-peed  by  toward 
the  Metropolis  for  the  traditional  New  Year  s 
Te  Deum  Soldiers  stood  shoiilder  to  shoulder 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  far  outnumbering 
the  curious  The  King  had  only  recently  pone 
into  humiliating  exile,  and  foreign  j;overn- 
ments  had  not  yet  recoenized  the  new  re- 
gime The  amba.ssadors  boycotted  the  cere- 
mony. However,  the  conspicuous  presence  of 
the  Pentagon  s  representatives,  the  .American 
NUhtary  .Mission,  ^nowed  prominently  in  the 
ncx'.  days  jxapers  At  last  Prune  Minister 
Papadopoul'^s  drove  by  wearing  the  face  I'f 
a  man  trying  to  keep  t:)ack  a  smirk  —  tus  de- 
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James  Becket.  an  American  lawyer  and 
economist  who  lives  In  Geneva,  went  to 
Greece  early  this  year  as  an  investigator  fcr 
Amnesty  International.  He  is  International 
correspondent  fcr  Renewal. 


light  and  self-pleftsure  at,  after  a  career  of 
conspiracy,  truly  becoming  Master  of  the 
Hellenes. 

These  vere  the  men  who  put  the  prtaonen 
in  prison  and  who  had  the  power  to  set  them 
free  Though  they  easily  received  foreigners.  It 
was  futile  to  speak  with  them,  and  we  would 
never  bother  to  get  closer  than  this  Sunday 
morning. 

•  ORDER    AND    SECtTBrTY"  BASED    ON    TEAR 

So  armed  with  a  few  addresses,  we  went 
out  into  the  city.  Athena  Is  to  the  eye  aa  It 
was  before  April  21  (1967).  There  are  no  ad- 
monishing posters  or  portraits  of  the  totali- 
tarian state.  A  democracy  brtnga  Its  tensions 
into  into  the  streets  in  demonstrations, 
strikes  and  special  editions.  A  poUce  state  re- 
solves Its  tensions  behind  doors.  In  Greece 
all  is  "order  and  security"  based  upon  fear. 

Soon  the  days  took  on  a  routine:  up  In 
the  morning  and  down  to  breakfast  and  a 
look  at  the  newspapers  in  the  empty  dining 
room  of  chandeliers  and  marble  floors.  There 
are  two  EngUah-language  dallies  In  Athens: 
the  Athens  Daily  Post  and  the  Athens  Sews. 
Like  all  newspapers  in  Greece  today  they  are 
not  simply  censored;  they  are  just  required 
to  print  JunU-provlded  articles,  headlines 
and  pictures. 

The  semlliterate  declarations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment pass  through  the  incompetent  hands 
of  Its  press  office  with  the  result  that  the 
press  is  barely  intelUgible  even  to  the  Greek 
reader.  Once  this  is  semi-translated  into 
English,  it  creates  a  fantasy  world  without 
truth  or  syntax.  HeadUnes  can  be  straight- 
forward, ranging  from  the  locally  ridiculous— 
•April  21  ElstabUshed  No  Police  State:  Prem- 
ier"—to  the  worldly  sublime — "'Kasparek  Is 
Dead,  but  No  Rejection."  And  there  are  Items 
of  hard  news  such  as  '"Hearst  Praises  the 
Revolution"  or  "'Church  Leader  Billy  James 
Hargis  \Ed.  note:  Hargls  is  a  notorious  right- 
wing,  antl-Communlst  evangelist,  who  has 
greater  influence  abroad  than  at  home.]  Con- 
gratulates PM."  Amusing  or  revolting,  such 
was  the  New  Order's  public  face. 

After  breakfast  It  was  out  Into  the  chilly 
January  streets.  Stop  at  a  kiosk  to  make  quick 
phone  calls  that  could  not  be  tapped  or 
traced.  Head  clrcultously  for  a  rendezvous, 
run  a  hundred  yards,  stop  at  a  shop  window, 
go  through  a  building  and  out  another  door. 
Exposed  to  spy  spoofs  in  our  James  Bond 
era  one  begins  by  feellnc  ridiculous;  it  takes 
time  to  take  It  all  seriously  especially  as 
that  green  US  passport  protects  you  but  not 
your  contact. 

Soon  you  hear  about  the  cases  of  people 
sentenced  to  four  years  in  prison  for  criticiz- 
ing the  government,  three  years  for  "insulting 
authorltv."'  three  years  for  listening  to  a  re- 
cord of  Theodorakis.  or  one  year  for  giving 
three  dollars  to  feed  a  nelghbor"s  children 
whot,e  father  was  in  prison,  that  Is,  ""aiding 
Communism  "  Soon  you  absorb  the  fear 
and  realize  that  your  negligence  could  have 
people  arrested.  Foreigners  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  arrest  of  many  Greeks,  and  in 
January  the  •  were  wary — especially  of  Amer- 
icans, some  'refused  to  see  me,  saying  that  I 
must  be  a  CIA  agent. 

After  a  few  conversations  the  tedious  and 
tragic  picture  of  a  miUtary  dictatorship  took 
shape.  A  document  such  as  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights,  which  Greece 
signed,  becomes  a  list  of  violations  rather 
titan  of  rights  as  each  article  Is  systematically 
violated:  freedom  of  the  press,  of  assembly, 
of  speech,  sanctity  of  the  home,  privacy  of 
correspondence,  right  to  counsel,  etc. 

A  slow  stream  of  Amnesty  forms  began  to 
come  back,  each  with  a  separate  tragev'y. 

"Dlnu trios  Doumuraa:  age  59,  teacher.  Ar- 
rested April  22.  no  charges,  refused  to  dis- 
own democratic  opinions.  Deported  to  Island 
prison  camp,  his  health  seriously  disturbed: 
ttomach  ulcer,  kidney  stones,  arthritis.  Wife 
IS  also  ill;  stomach  ulcer,  arthritis  and 
diabetes.  ...  He  has  never  signed  'the 
declaration." 


[EDiTom's  NoTt.— Declarations  are  a  tradi- 
tional instrument  for  repression  In  Greece. 
They  usually  consist  of  a  pledge  to  abstain 
from  any  opposition  to  the  Government  and 
require  a  repudiation  of  all  "antl-natlonal 
activities,"  thus  becoming  a  virtual  admission 
of  having  acted  in  a  way  opposed  to  the 
country.]  ^  ,, 

In  that  last  sentence  is  the  story  of  a  small 
number  of  Greeks.  For  refusing  to  sign  a 
piece  of  paper,  they  have  passed  their  lives 
In  jail.  A  question  of  conscience  that  most 
people  simply  cannot  understand  A  s.-mI  story 
under  this  regime  well  demonstratee  the  dif- 
ference In  mentality  between  the  regime  and 
Its  enemies.  A  man  of  60  who  had,  like  the 
man  above,  spent  much  of  his  life  imprisoned 
because  he  refused  to  sign  the  declaration 
had  a  child  late  in  life.  He  was  arrested  on 
April  21  and  sent  to  the  islands.  His  nine- 
year-old  daughter  contracted  cancer.  A  rela- 
tive went  to  the  authorities  to  plead  that  he 
be  let  out  without  signing  just  to  see  the 
daughter  and  then  sent  back.  The  officer  re- 
plied, "You  see,  they  are  animals.  Here  his 
daughter  Is  dying  and  crying  for  him,  and  he 
refuses  to  sign.'"  He  finally  signed,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  difference  in  mentality  is 
unbridgeable. 

The  church  has  also  been  attacked.  The 
age-old  question  of  the  man  ol  God  and  the 
secular  power  has  been  powerfully  posed. 
The  head  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
Archbishop  leronymos,  has  chosen  accommo- 
dation with  the  new  government  while  others 
have  spoken  up  against  it.  I  spoke  with  one 
such  man  In  his  simple  house  in  a  poor  part 
of  the  city.  A  humble  man  who  dedicated  his 
life  to  helping  the  poor,  he  was  imprisoned 
for  speaking  against  the  regime  from  the 
pulpit.  Released  and  fearful,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  perform  his  priestly  duties. 

(Billy   James   Hargis,   however,    cRers    an- 
other view: 

"I  believe  that   the  greatest   victory   thus 
far  against  Communism  in  1967  was  won  in 
this   country.   All   free   people   all   over   the 
world  praise  God  for  this  very  extraordinary 
victory  against  Conununlsm.   And   since  my 
country,  the  U.S.  have   Isle]   undertaken  for 
several  years  now  a  crusade  to  prevent  the 
subjugaUon  of  free  world  by  atheist  Com- 
munism and  to  liberate  those  poor  people."" 
Af^iens  Daily  Post.  Jan.  10.  1968.) 
The  arbitrary  rules  in  Greece  tod.iy:  purges 
of    those    holding    ""anti-national "    opinions 
have  been  wholesale:  56  university  professors 
out,  thotisands  in  the  civil  service,  workers, 
journaUstfi,   people   from   every   walk  of   life. 
The  police  are  absolutely  unrestricted,  literal- 
ly holding  the  power  of  life  and  def;th  over 
the  citizen.    (""The   State  has   delegated   you 
with  the  mission  of  .spotting  the  weak  cells 
of  the  society  which  should  be  expelled  wit.h 
a  view  to  having  the  social  life  purged.  .      ." 
The  Premler"s  words  in  a  speech  to  Security 
Police     members     at     the     Palace     Tlieater: 
Athens  Daily  Post.  Jan   2\,  1968.) 

"'FIVE     MEN     BECA.N     TO     EEAT     ME" 

What  shocked  me  most  deeply  in  this  .spec- 
trum Of  arbitrariness  and  injustice  was  tor- 
ture. The  deliberate  and  systematic  infliction 
of  pain  on  one  human  being  by  another  is 
perverse,  and  when  it  is  the  policy  of  a  gov- 
ernment, one  can  only  question  what  ends 
would  ever  justify  those  means. 

We  heard  many  stories  of  torture  second 
hand.  Because  of  the  fear  of  those  victims 
who  have  been  released,  it  took  a  long  time 
before  someone  dared  to  come  and  speak  with 
us.  The  first  person  we  heard  was  a  young 
woman.  We  had  hoped  rather  naively  that 
torture  victims  would  sign  an  affidavit  that 
could  be  kept  with  a  reliable  person  abroad 
who  would  swear  that  they  were  signed.  Cred- 
ibility abroad  and  protection  at  home  was  to 
be  a  dilemma.  One  look  into  this  woman"s 
eyes  and  any  legalistic  demands  on  her  suf- 
fering appeared  a  kind  of  affront. 

She  was  as  many  others  would  be:  her 
bands   shook,  she  chain-smoked,   and   with 
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each  sound  from  outside  she  started.  At 
points  In  her  story  she  had  to  stop  and  cover 
her  face  and  try  to  compose  herself: 

"They  came  to  the  house  at  two  In  the 
morning;  there  were  six  of  them  They  tore 
the  house  apart  and  took  away  many  books 
and  the  typewriter,  but  they  treated  me 
correctly.  I'was  driven  to  the  Security  Police 
Headquarters  and  put  in  a  cell  do^wnstalrs 
"I  was  left  there  for  about  three  days.  It 
Is  dark  and  wet  and  full  of  lice,  and  you  lose 
sense  of  time.  I  was  given  nothing  to  eat 
or  drink.  Some  prisoner  passed  me  a  card- 
board box  in  which  I  urinated  once,  but  the 
other  limes  I  had  to  go  in  my  tiny  cell  After 
three  days  my  relatives  .  .  .  1  could]  bring 
me  food. 

"In  the  evenlnps  I  was  taken  out  for  in- 
terrogation They  used  the  worst  language 
and  called  me  a  "dirty  communist '"  They 
hit  me  and  slapped  me  and  threatened  to 
torture  me  r.r  said  if  I  didn't  speak  I  would 
be  found  as  a  suicide. 

"After  a  lew  davs  I  was  taken  up  to  the 
tap  floor  the  terraza:  They  stripped  me.  and 
then  live  men  began  to  beat  me;  one  had  a 
kind  of  wire  whip  In  his  hand  They  tore 
hair  out  of  my  head  and  I  could  feel  the 
blood.  Then  thev  tied  me  to  a  bench,  tylni» 
my  thighs  and  shoulders  One  started  beat- 
ing the  soles  of  my  feet  with  a  pipe,  another 
banged  mv  head  on  the  bench,  another  wa.s 
grabbing  at  me  and  a  fourth  was  thrusting 
lire  at  mv  eyes. 

"They  started  a  motorcycle  engine  l') 
drown  out  my  screams,  and  oiie  of  them,  I 
think  it  was  ^IalUos,  beat  on  a  barrel  with  a 
definite  rhvthm  that  seemed  to  orchestrate 
all  the  blows  on  me.  Lambrou  was  there, 
but  he  did  not  lilt  me.  though  I  knew  others 
he  has  hit  so  much  as  to  exhaust  himself. 
They  said  they  would  put  a  hlthy  rag  in  my 
mouth  if  1  screamed.  I  screamed  and  they 
shoved  it  down  my  throat,  gagging  me.  They 
only  took  it  out  at  what  seemed  like  the  last 
possible  second.  Finally  they  uiitied  me,  and 
Dr.  Koupis  examined  by  feet  very  carefully. 
They  had  to  curry  me  down  to  put  me  bark 
in  my  cell. 

"Every  night  they  brought  me  back  up  to 
the  fourth  floor  and  said  I  would  go  to  the 
terraza  unless  I  spoke  and  told  who  the 
others  were  in  mv  group.  They  only  took  ine 
ouf-e  more  to  the  terraza.  (but]  I  pas.sed  out 
ni'TO  than  once.  Koupis  kept  reviving  me  bo 
they  could  continue,  but  I  only  remember 
waking  up  in  my  cell.  I  could  not  sleep  and 
I  could  not  eat.  and  my  condition  got  wcrse 
and  worse.  I  know  now  that  I  had  a  con- 
cus.sion.  It  seemed  that  even  they  began  to 
worry.  Two  people  had  to  support  me  when- 
ever I  moved 

"■Aft.or  36  davs  I  wjis  moved  f.pstairs  i;ito 
a  cell  wl-h  others.  It  was  better  to  be  wi'.h 
ethers  and  see  light  and  know  it  was  day; 
but  there  we  could  hear  the  screams  of 
others  being  tortured,  and  that  drives  you 
crazv.  Finally  they  relea-sed  me  I  still  tan- 
not  sleep  and  I  have  terrible  nightmares,  and 
I  cannot  think  of  those  there  now  goii.a 
throtigh  much  worse  things.  Please  help  us. 
We  need  help.' 

The  resisuuice  in  Greece  until  then  was 
based  on  nonviolence  Its  main  activities 
were  writing  slogans  on  walls  and  mimeo- 
graphing leaflets.  This  girl  had  had  a  leaflet 
in  her  house.  Some  people  with  leaflets  got  up 
to  18  years  in  pri.son.  These  groups,  mostly 
of  young  people,  were  fairly  easily  broken  up 
by  the  Security  Police.  "We  had  enthusiasm 
but  not  experience."  said  one  young  man. 

My  stomach  was  to  stay  in  a  knot  that 
whoie  month  in  Greece  It  was  the  sheer  in- 
justice of  so  many  cases  that  was  most  ulcer- 
ous. And  the  sheer  sense  of  frustration,  the 
helplessness  of  these  people  And  my  help- 
lessness. Like  listening  to  a  friend  who  has 
cancer.  And  in  case  after  case,  there  was  a 
gratuitous  brtitaiit^v  and  cruelty.  "Why." 
asked  one  victim  of  torture,  "did  they  have  to 
be  so  brutal;  don't  they  have  drugs  nowadays 
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th.it  make  voti  lallt '  Don  t  they  have  methoda 
tti.if  tre  p«vi'h<>hi«lral''" 

As  my  black  bnef'-aae  bestan  to  ftU  up  with 
r.tses  of  torture  I  became  more  frightened 
Though  each  rase  *  is  niiU  <i  number  :ind  not 
a  name,  there  were  details  in  each  case  his- 
tory—such as  date  of  arrest,  davs  of  deten- 
tion, types  of  torture  names  of  lortvirers — 
that  If  they  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  police. 
WMUld  readllv  identify  my  informants  That 
brlerciuie  never  left  my  side  :»nd  I  was  con- 
.s'.int;y  ifrald  nf  being  stopped  For  someone 
*  ho  n;ts  none  tiirough  torture  the  one  thing 
that  would  be  worse  than  death  would  be  U) 
piisK  ihmugh  It  again  They  had  been  warned 
that  if  they  told  .mvbody  they  would  be  back 
on  the  tfT'oca  for  worse  That  was  a  respon- 
sibility I  could  not  take 

When  listening  day  after  day  to  details  of 
m.m  s  bnitalUy  to  man,  it  was  hard  not  to 
rene<-t  >n  human  nature  and  fall  inui  despair 
Many  Cireeks  .ire  In  despair  perhaps  we 
i\re  just  beastJi  '  F"T  someone  from  a  quiet 
New  England  background  many  things  came 
clearer  why.  for  example,  many  writers 
despair  of  any  KOod  in  man 

T?  mv  humanity  showed.  It  stood  out  In 
boW  rel»ef  I  recall  one  in  particular  Many 
places  of  torture  were  described,  but  the 
worst  is  probably  the  Dlonvsos  Military  Camp 
be'ween  .Athens  and  Marathon  The  military 
tiike  prisoners  there  and.  for  fanaticism  and 
bru'.illty  It  is  hard  to  imagine  worse 
A  srNTRY  s  rrARs 
L",i8e  15  ■  recounted  how  she  was  taken 
there  thrown  In  a  cell  carved  out  of  Mount 
PendeKl  In  which  the  water  always  stood  four 
inches  deep  water  that  mixed  with  her  own 
excrement  Day  after  day  she  was  taken  out 
Til  be  Interrogated  '  bv  the  chief  torturer. 
Major  Theophlloyannakos  She  was  beaten. 
burned,  hung  up.  whipped,  etc  It  took  them 
two  months  to  conclude  that  they  had  made 
a  mistake  and  that  she  had  nothing  to  do 
with  what  they  were  investigating 

One  day  after  she  had  been  particularly 
sa.  agely  tortured  and  was  covered  with  blood. 
she  was  thrown  hack  into  her  cell  Struggling 
her  way  up  to  the  s^mall  hole  In  the  door  to 
gacip  for  air  she  saw  the  face  of  the  sentry, 
a  bov  tears  were  streaming  down  his  face 
Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  s  New  Years 
Message  to  the  Armed  Forces 

.  .  Having  shown  mercy  towards  all  and 
having  granted  a  forebearing  pardon,  yotj 
hafe  taught  everybody  that  moral  grandeur 
does  not  He  in  the  acquisition  of  force  but 
in  I's  creative  use  Yoxi  have  maintained  un- 
shaken the  faith  in  the  revolution  In  the 
national  ideals  and  In  strict  discipline 
Arti-ns  .Vcut.  Jan    3     1967  i 

I  thought  I  had  become  rather  hardened 
to  this  peculiar  task  of  listening  to  this  dally 
litany  of  man  s  inhumanity  to  man  It  even 
beciine  possible  to  gently  urge  women  to 
discuss  having  lingers  or  even  gun  barrels 
shoved  up  their  .  ngmas  and  wrenched  vio- 
lently around,  or  to  speak  of  the  device  on 
the  tfrra:.a  that,  when  mounted,  drove  water 
under  enormous  pressure  up  the  prisoners 
4inus 

.And  the  State  will  make  the  required 
effort  to  make  available  to  you.  along  with 
Its  other  teachers,  the  necessary  material 
■  The  Prime  Ministers  previously  cited 
speech  to  the  Securitv  Police.  Ath.ns  Daily 
Post.  Jan.  21,  1968  i 

WKAr  SHOl'LO    HAPPEN    to    rHE   TuRnHERS? 

The  last  week  I  was  in  Athens  I  met  a 
■  c:\Be  ■  that  still  makes  me  tremble,  that 
even  now  I  am  unable  to  describe:  a  human 
being  shattered  mentally  and  physically,  a 
ilellcaie  spirit  caught  up  in  the  maelstrom 
of  ■. lolence  and  brutality  which  put  a  sad 
inhnlty  in  the  eyes  that  will  never  go  away 
'.Vh..t  comfort,  what  wise  reflection  can  some- 
one comfortable  give'  Torture  might  last  a 
short  time  but  the  person  will  never  be  the 
snrue  We  never  measure  war  or  catastrophe 
In   '.he   unseen    ravages   :o   the   psyche,   but, 
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especially  In  a  dictatorship    this  Is  where  the 
neavlest  price  Is  paid 

That  lase  flnlshed  me  I  could  not  take  any 
more  It  was  lime  w  go  I  was  scared  My 
black  bag  was  full  The  cases  In  It  came  from 
every  social  class  and  from  every  political 
opinion  from  monarchist   to  Communist 

But  who  were  those  that  Uirlured  them. 
the  Lambrous  the  Theophlloyannakos  the 
Kinases''  No  single  answer  ever  emerged: 
5<>me  were  sadists  others  coldly  professional. 
some  intelligent,  others  just  efficient  animals. 
some  seemed  motlvale<l  by  cla.<vs  hatred  oth- 
ers antl-Ci'mmunlst  Some  emerged  .us  dis- 
tinct personalities  and  I  !elt  I  would  recog- 
nize them  If  I  saw  them  m  the  street,  btit  I 
lelt  thai  I  had  not  gotten  any  further  on  the 
road  ID  understanding  wh>  one  liuman  tor- 
tures another 

A  strange  relationship  develops  between 
the  tortured  and  the  u>rturer  one  that  an 
outsider  cannot  understand  II  is  a  deep  and 
intimate  contest,  and  .m  invisible  depend- 
ence, a  bond,  grows  between  the  two  One 
can  never  predict.  It  seems,  who  will  speak 
and  who  will  not  One  young  man  bravely 
whistled  TheodorakLs  at  the  suirt  of  this 
torture:  a  few  hours  later  he  was  signing  .in>- 
tlilng    Another  said 

You  must  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  willing  to  die  rather  than  talk  Once  you 
have  decided  this  you  are  all  right,  they  will 
not  torture  you  They  realize  that  all  their 
expenditure  of  effort  will  be  Irullless  The 
minute  you  lia>e  nome  doubts  and  want  to 
save  your  skin,  they  sense  it  and  thev  will 
never  let  up  on  you  until  they  have  every- 
thing ■ 

For  the  lover  of  paradox  one  must  be 
willing  to  die  to  live 

At  the  end  of  every  interview  I  always 
.i&kcd  what  should  happen  to  the  torturers. 
■  when  this  thing  is  over  '  The  answers  varied 
widely  some  had  the  save  him  for  me" 
attitude,  others  said  Ihev  didn't  think  any- 
thing should  happen  — they  felt  sorry  for 
them,     they  should  be  given  amnesty 

One  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  Greek  case 
IS  that  one  speaks  of  a  meaningful  reality 
when  he  speaks  of  the  rule  of  law  When  the 
police  have  absolutely  no  restriction  on  their 
action  and  can  .irresl  anybody  anytime  and 
hold  them  lor  any  length  of  time  without 
being  accountable  to  anyone,  the  chances  are 
that  torture  will  occur,  especially  when  the 
police  Identifies  their  survival  with  that  of 
the  government  Though  lack  of  restriction 
permits  torture,  it  does  not  explain  every- 
thing A  certain  attitude  is  also  needed  This 
was  made  clear  to  me  one  night  when  I  •  .ts 
invited  to  dine  with  some  people  I  had  met 
before  on  past  trips  to  Greece 

The  dictatorship  has  taken  lis  loll  in  hu- 
man reLitlons.  many  old  friendships  have 
been  broken  .\iid  apparently  some  marriages 
have  been  propped  up.  now  the  husband  and 
wife  can  swear  at  ttie  junta  instead  of  each 
other  My  hosts  .ind  their  guests,  a  high 
ranking  naval  officer  and  his  wife,  told  me 
why  the  regime  was  necessary  .md  why  il 
had  to  be  supported  Finally,  after  two  hours, 
of  defensive  exposition,  they  asked  me  what 
I  thought  I  ^ald  I  had  mainly  seen  the  other 
side,  and  it  wasn't  easy  to  be  favorable  after 
speaking  with  victims  of  torture  The  ladles 
doubled  the  stories  lA  torture  but  after 
some  discuision  the  naval  i>fficer  announced. 
"Torture  is  necessary  to  defend  our  civiliza- 
tion " 

THK    Jt'NTA     4N0     THE     I'NlTEO    STATES 

I  was  scared  the  day  we  went  to  the  airport 
I  h»d  managed  to  send  out  the  case  histories. 
but  I  had  extensive  notes,  documents  and 
olher  material  Many  have  been  thoroughly 
searched  at  the  airport,  but  we  passed  with 
no  difficulty  In  a  few  hours  I  was  back  home 
in  Geneva,  a  city  of  order  but  also  a  Iree  city 
31nce  then  it  seems  I  have  never  stopped; 
that  Please  help  us'  la  impossible  to  ignore 
And  every  da)  brings  reporu  of  new  surteriug. 
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The  weapons  one  has  are  \ery  feeble  com- 
pared with  those  available  to  .i  government 
III  Kurope  there  is  the  press  the  television 
and  the  radio  but  there  Is  also  the  Council  of 
Kurope  This  organization  has  received  a 
oompiaiiil  ironi  the  three  .ScaiidinaM.in 
countries  and  Holland  .ibriut  the  violation  of 
human  rights  in  Greece  Greece  is  now  in 
the  dock,  as  it  previously  sittned  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  of  Human  Kighus  The 
junta  has  called  press  conferences  to  deny 
the  charges  of  torture  and  they  .ire  runiilni; 
scared  In  the  press  Amnesty  and  Its  dele- 
gates have  been  c.illed  homosexuals  '  Com- 
munists"  and     ^ples   ' 

As  an  American  the  situation  was  par- 
ticularly painful,  for  our  power  is  such  in 
Greece  that  what  we  do  is  decisive  Every 
Greek  holds  the  U  S  responsible  for  v^hat  hius 
happened  there  and  lor  the  tact  that  the 
junta  remains  in  power  B:%ery  day  in  the 
newspaper":  there  was  sime  tjesture  by  the 
Johnson  Administration  of  support  for  the 
Colonels,  some  military  man  netting  a  medal 
or  Johnson  expressly  excluding  Greece  Imm 
his  ban  on  lapltal  export.^ 

It  has  been  .said  that  all  the  world  should 
have  the  right  to  vi  te  in  .American  elections, 
for  they  are  often  more  affected  than  we  The 
choice  of  a  Presidential  candidate  will  not 
make  the  dllTerence  for  the  average  American 
that  11  will  make  for  the  Greek  For  the  Lit- 
ter it  Is  the  ditTerence  between  dictatorship 
and  democracy  Robert  Kennedy  has  said  he 
would  cut  all  aid  to  the  Junta  as  ha-s  Mc- 
Carthy, while  Nixon  has  expressed  his  .'up- 
port  for  the  Colonels  and  Johnson  has  proved 
hl.s  atTecllon 

TTie  Junta  has  contracted  the  public  rela- 
tions firm  of  Tliomas  J  Deegan  to  improve 
lis  Image"  In  the  US  Mr  Deegan.  who  has 
clients  like  Time.  Inc  .  and  Coca-Cola  iias 
said  What  we  try  to  do  Is  -o  be  the  Tiffany's 
of  the  business  "  Reports  of  torture  and  re- 
ligious persecution  have  been  labeled  totally 
undocumented  "  by  the  firm  Mr  Deegan  has 
called  the  Coke  bottle,  a  symbol  of  peace 
and  freedom  and  has  suggested  that  Greece, 
which  in  the  past  has  always  refused  a  Coca- 
Cola  bottling  plant  for  valid  economic 
reasons,  would  admirably  qualify  for  one 
now  When  Mr  Deegan  .signed  the  contract 
I(  r  $J43.000  per  annum.  Greeks  were  being 
tortured  and  priests  were  being  persecuted 
What  kind  of  values  treat  a  soil  drink  like 
a  political  system?  No  amount  of  money  or 
handouts  or  personal  attacks  can  change 
the  fact  that  Greeks  have  been  tortured. 
Jusi  as  nothing  is  Komg  to  change  the  fact 
thai  the  world  has  Its  I_iambrous  and  Its 
Deegans.  Its  t^sl  of  brutality  and  its  handful 
of  sliver  coins  Just  as  there  are  sentries  who 
cry  and  human  beings  who  care 

I  Note    Deegan  terminated  its  contract  with 
the  Cireek   Government    Mav    1.3     1068  i 


PERSON.XL  RESPONSIBILITi'  f\3R 
THE  PRESERVATION  OF  OUR 
SOCIETY 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

of      .NFW     ■ii'RK 

IN    niE  IIOl'.'sE  OF  HEPRESEN'rATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mrs  KEXLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
pa.st  .several  inonth.s.  I  have  had  ihe  op- 
ixirtui'iiy  cif  speaking  to  many  individ- 
uals and  Lrtmps  in  Brooklyn  and  in  the 
CJieaier  Ni  w  York  City  area,  conccrnin:^ 
the  many  comple.x  questions  facint;  our 
Nation  today  Touether.  "we  i>osed  some 
questions  and  made  .some  suggestions  on 
the  solution  to  conditions  at  home  and 
abroad  which  are  summarized  In  the 
foUowin.u  speech  which  I  would  like  to 
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include  in   the   Congressional   Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagties: 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  booms 
of  the  problemj  confronting  otir  naUon— 
indeed,  the  entire  free  world. 

I  am  not  referring  In  this  Instance  to  the 
conlllct  in  Vietnam— the  danger  of  nuclear 
proliferation— tiM>  challenge  of  worldwide 
Communist  subversion— or  the  aggressive 
posture  of  Red  China. 

What  I  have  in  mind  Is  another  type  of 
crisis a  crisis  which  begins  with  the  In- 
dividual but  sometimes  snowball*  and  be- 
comes a  very  strong  force— either  for  good 
or  for  bad.  .  ,        , 

Today's  crisis  is.  essentially,  a  crisis  of 
will— the  win  to  uphold  certain  standards, 
to  act  in  a  responsible  manner,  to  endure 
some  hardships  for  the  sake  of  higher  princi- 
ples—and. generally,  to  work  and  strive  in 
order  to  advanc*  the  human  condition  to  the 
next,  and  hopefully  higher,  stage. 

We  see  the  fruits  of  a  crisis  of  negation 
all  around  vis. 

We  see  it  in  the  violence  which  roams  our 
streets  -in  our  rising  crime  rates— and  In  the 
laree  number  of  beatniks,  hippies  and  other 
self-indulging  delinquents; 

We  see  It  In  the  lethargic  attitudes  of  thoee 
local  and  state  governments  which  fall  to 
respond  effectively  to  the  needs  of  their 
people    and    simply    say,     "Let    Washington 

do  it!"  .      . 

We  see  It  In  the  realm  of  private  conduct- 
in  the  record  of  broken  families — in  the 
widening  gap  between  the  generations— and 
in  the  dehberate  withdrawal  of  a  large  num- 
Ix-r  of  our  fellow  citizens  from  the  problems 
of  their  immediate  communities:  their  par- 
ish, their  neighborhood,  their  school  district, 
their  borough,  town  and  city. 

And  we  al.so  see  the  fruits  of  this  condi- 
tion in  the  wider  panorama  of  the  several 
continents — 

In  the  pampered,  .self-indulgent  existence 
of  the  ruling  oUi^archles  of  Latin  America— 
In  the  not-prone  urban  areas  of  Western 
Europe  - 

In  the  ridiculous,  petty  squabbles  of  the 
newly-arrived  rulers  of  some  of  the  less- 
developed  "mini -states." 

And  in  the  bottomless  fatalism,  and  per- 
vasive corruption,  of  large  segments  of  the 
privileged  clii.s.se3  of  Asia,  Arabia  and  the 
Far  East 

I   realize,   as   you   do,   that  I   am   focusing 
attention  on  only  one  part  of  a  larger  •whole. 
There    are,    of   course,   other,   brighter   as- 
pects  to   the  society   in  which  we  live  and 
the  free  societies  which  surround  us. 

But  I  am  "accentuating  the  negative"  on 
purjxjse. 

I  do  so  because  I  want  to  stress  that  we 
are  doing  much  too  little  with  our  abundant 
resources— with  our  manpower,  our  indus- 
trial know-how.  and  our  scientific  and  tech- 
nological skills. 

We  are  not  using  them  wisely — or  fully. 
We  pay  too  little  attention  to  the  needs  of 
our  own  people  and  communities. 

We  pay  um  Utile  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  others  — problems  which  are  begin- 
ning to  loom  ever  bigger  on  our  national 
horizon. 

And  In  so  doing,  we  are  failing  to  meet  the 
challerge  posed  to  our  civilization,  our  way 
of  life,  by  the  tlghtly-dlscipllned,  single- 
minded,  driving  Communist  societies  of  Asia 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

But  lets  forget  for  a  moment  about  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  look  at  our  own  society. 
Here  we  are.  the  strongest  and  the  richest 
nation  m  the  history  of  man — 

With  a  groea  nation*!  product  approach- 
ing 865  billion  dollars  a  year — 

With  a  per  capita  product  several  times 
higher  than  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
•  ree  world — 

With  indlvldtial  and  bvalnna  Income*  at 
record  levels— 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tet,  If  we  look  around,  what  do  we  find? 
Our  cities  are  jungles  of  concrete,  choked 
with   Uafllc   and   surrounded    by   a   polluted 
environment. 

Our  schools  are  overcrowded,  and  of  uneven 
quality. 

Our  crime  rates  are  so  high  that  we  are 
afraid  to  leave  our  homes  after  sundown. 

Our  slums  are  a  blot  upon  our  national 
conscience. 

Shall  I  go  on? 

I  could  add  that  according  to  a  recent 
nation-wide  survey,  more  than  20  million  of 
ovu'  people— nearly  1  out  of  10-  live  at  the 
edge  of  poverty  and  hunger. 

Is  this  a  proper  condition  for  the  most 
advanced,  progrcEsive  and  affluent  society  in 
human  history? 

I  don't  thinly  that  it  U-  and  neither.  I  am 
certain,  do  you. 

Why.  then,  do  we  tolerate  these  unattended 
needs— these  terrible  scars  on  the  face  of  uur 
nation? 

This  question  brings  me  back  to  my  earlier 
remarks  about  a  crisis  of  will.  I  think  that 
the  answer  to  it  lies  at  least  partially  in  the 
loss  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  will  to  work 
and  change  Ihlnfjs,  which  1.5  so  apparent  m 
todav's  world. 

We  in  Congress  are  exposed  to  it  every  day. 

We  can  hardly  keep  up  \vi;h  requests  lor 

Federal  assistance- from  indlvlo'ials.  groups. 

comiiiunltles,    and    local    and    Stat»    t^overn- 

menls. 

Many  people  and  many  communllles  ex- 
pect the  Federal  Government  to  do  the  jobs 
that  they  used  to  do  themselves. 

During  my  service  in  Congress.  I  have  voted 
for  dozens  of  progressive  measures  designed 
to  improve  our  national  well-being— for  bet- 
ter Social  Securitv.  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren, Assistance  to  Education.  Grants  lor 
Hospitals  and  Nursing  Homes.  Consumer  Pro- 
tection. Highway  Construction,  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  Control  and  many  others. 

These  measures  were  needed  and  neces- 
sary They  deserved  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
And  there  are  others,  still  pending,  which 
also  should  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

The  point  is.  however,  that  the  Congress 
cannot  do  everything  lor  everybody  Neither. 
in  some  respects,  can  our  local  and  state 
governments. 

Basically,  the  individual  lia.s  to  do  more 
for  himself.  And  so  docs  each  and  every  local 
communitv. 

Let  me  give  you  some  figures  to  underline 

this  point. 

How  much  of  our  Fcdcn'l  t^x  revenue  is 
-pent  on  operating  all  of  the  civilian-oricnted 
national  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Would  you  f^av  100  billion  dollars  a  year? 
Or  $75  billion?  Or  perhaps  $50  billion? 

Would  you  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
amount  is  much  smaller  than  tliat? 

In  fiscal  vear  1969.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  some  $134  billion  dollars- 
exclusive  of  various  Trust  arrangements  like 
Social  Security  and  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Fund. 

During  that  same  ye.u.  approximately  100 
billion  dollars  will  be  used  to  pay  our  de- 
fense costs,  veterans  benefits  and  interest 
on  our  national  debt^whlch.  .as  you  know. 
Is  largely  due  to  past  wars. 

The  remaining  $33.5  billion— or  about  one- 
fourth  uncommitted  Federal  Uix  revenues- 
will  be  available  to  run  all  other  activities 
of  the  Federal   Government. 

Even  that  figure  may  be  too  generous  be- 
cause the  Congress  is  right  now  m  the  proc- 
ess of  cutting  the  next  year's  budget— and 
most  of  these  cuts  are  being  made  in  non- 
defense  programs. 

This  $33.5  billion  is  about  6  limes  the  an- 
nual budget  of  the  State  of  New  York— or 
approximately  4  per  cent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

There  are  limits  to  what  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  with  that  amount  cf  money. 
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Already,  the  pinch  Is  felt  in  many  areas. 
Some    education    programs,    approved    by 
Congress  two  years  ago,  are  .still  waiting  for 
their   first  appropriation. 

Other  undertakings— in  the  f-.eld  of  hous- 
ing, social  welfare,  and  health-  are  being 
reduced. 

And  the  total  amount  earmarked  for  in- 
ternational |)roerams-  iirograms  deslened  to 
strengthen  free  world  defenses,  to  stave  oil 
wars,  to  promote  peaceful  evolution  and  protr- 
ress,  and  to  create  a  sound  foundation  for 
our  own  economic  well-being  (because  we 
are  an  expanding  nation  which  needs  for- 
eign markets)- -the  total  amount  earmarked 
for  these  undertakir<js  is  approximately  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  Ciross  National 
Product. 

There  is  little  room  for  further  ctits  in  the 
m  the  1969  budget — or  for  the  starting  of 
now  and  expensive  domestic  undertakinfs. 
For  this  reason,  I  would  hope  that  earh 
.ind  every  one  of  us  would  pause  and  give 
tome  further  thought  to  the  role  which  we 
play  m  our  community—and  the  individual 
coritntaution  which  we  make  to  the  solution 
of  Its  probleni-s. 

Can  we  enlarge  tho.se  contrihulions'' 
Can  we.  through  more  active  personal  In- 
volvement in  the  work  of  our  community 
agencies- the  diocesan  churit.ies.  the  school 
boards,  elective  otTices  and  other  organiza- 
tions— help  to  move  our  community  forward 
without  impoGing  any  further  tax  burdens  t  n 
the  already-overtaxed  homeowners? 

Can  we  recapture  i^ome  of  that  spirit  'f 
telf-h.elp  that  made  our  country  great '^ 
I  hope  and  believe  that  we  can. 
We  have  wonderful  human  resources  We 
l;ave  manv  pood  institutions  and  organisa- 
tions through  which  we  can  expand  our 
etlorts. 

What  we  need  is  the  will  to  use  both— to 
v.se  them  wisely  and  widely  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  community  and  our  nation. 
I  pk'dpe  my  best  efforts  to  this  end. 


CONGRESSMAN      HAMILTON      SUP- 
PORTS  CONSUMER   LEGISLATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN-  THE  IIOUaE  OF  HEPRE.'^ENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
90th  Conrrress  has  been  called  the  Con- 
sumer Congress. 

Labels  do  not  always  fit.  but  this  one 
does  because  the  90th  Congress  has 
taken  historic  steps  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  against  impure  and  un- 
wholesome meat,  death  and  injury  on 
our  highways,  unsafe  tires,  misleadiiig 
labels  and  packages,  undisclosed  high 
interest  charges,  clothing  and  blankets 
that  are  fire-prone,  rather  than  fire- 
proof, toys  that  endanger  our  children, 
and     substanda^  clinical     laboratory 

tests.  . 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  tins  Con- 
gress, then,  has  been  consumer  legisla- 
tion, and  I  have  been  pleased  to  support 
this  legislation  because  I  believe  it  will 
help  everv  American  get  a  fair,  honest, 
and  safe  "exchange  for  his  hard-earned 
dollar. 

A  hundred  years  ago  we  were  a  rural 
nation  of  farms  and  small  towns.  Even 
in  the  growing  cities,  neighborhoods 
were  closely  knit. 

Most  products  were  locally  produced 
and  there  was  a  personal  relationship 
between  the  seUer  and  the  buyer.  If  the 
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buyer  had  a  complaint  he  went  stialehl 
t.n  the  miller  the  blacksmith,  the  tailor, 
the  corner  .irncer  Products  were  less 
complicated  and  it  was  easy  to  tell  the 
excellent  fiomthe  inferior 

Today  all  this  is  chained  A  manufac- 
turer may  be  thousands  of  miles  awiiy 
from  his  customer  and  even  further  re- 
moved by  distributors,  wholesah-rs  and 
retailers  His  products  may  be  so  com- 
plicat<>d  that  only  an  expert  can  pass 
judgment  on  their  quality 

A  recent  reporr  of  the  Niitlonal  Better 
Business  Bureau  estimates  that  decep- 
tive practices  in  the  home  impiovement 
field  alone  oo.si  the  consumer  between 
$500  million  and  SI   billion  yearly 

The  90th  Congress  has  enacted  more 
consumer  protection  measures  than  any 
Conktres.^  ;r.  history  The  foUowmx  meas- 
ures have  either  passed  or  are  under 
consideration  by  the  Congress 

First  Wholesome  meat :  This  measure 
permit.^  FVderal  and  Slate  authorities  to 
assure  by  inspection  ihat  all  meal  and 
meat  products  sold  locally  arc  wholesome 
Futeen  percent  of  all  fresh  meal  and  2o 
percent  of  processed  meat  products  do 
not  cross  State  lines  and  therefore  are 
not  subject  to  Federal  inspection 

Second  National  Commission  on  Prod- 
uct Safety  There  are  400,000  accidents  a 
vear  .vhich  are  attributed  to  such  •harm- 
less '  household  items  as  cookuik;  utensils, 
lawnmowers,  tools,  and  washing  ma- 
chines The  Commission  ^uU  help  insure 
that  safety  standards  for  dangerous 
ciiernical,  mechanical,  electrical  prod- 
ucts are  adequate  and  that  warninu's 
accompanylnt;  such  products  clearly  an- 
nounce the  dangers  involved  in  their  use. 
Third  Truth  in  lending  This  bill  pro- 
tects the  businessman  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumer The  disclosures  of  tnie  costs  of 
credit  protects  the  ethical  lender  against 
unsciupulous  persons  who  make  mis- 
leading claims  The  bill  assures  full  and 
accurate  uuormation  as  to  the  rate  of 
interest  charged  on  loans. 

Fourth.  Fair  labeling  and  packaKum. 
This  law  contains  both  mandator>'  and 
discretionai-y  provisions  which  are  de- 
siijned  to  assure  more  accurate  labeling 
and  informative  packaging  of  most 
■  kitchen  and  bathroom"  consumer 
products 

Fifth.  National  traffic  and  motor  ve- 
hicle .safety  Since  approximately  50.000 
men.  women,  and  children  die  every  year 
on  our  highways,  the  importance  of  this 
ICKisiation  becomes  clear  Manufacturers 
or  dealers  are  required  to  equip  vehicles 
with  tires  meeting  load  -standards  for 
fully  loaded  vehicles,  including,'  luggpge. 
Legislation  has  also  bet-n  enacted  requir- 
ing the  design  and  Installation  of  .safety 
features  In  new  automobiles  Research  is 
also  being  financed  to  maKe  hit;hways 
.safer  with  median  strips,  better  signs, 
unproved  design,  and  construction. 

Sixth  Flammable  fabrics:  As  a  result 
of  persons  being  burned  from  wearing 
hr^hly  incendiary  clothing,  the  Flamma- 
ble Fabrics  Act  was  enacted  This  meas- 
ure prohibits  the  interstate  marketing  of 
rearing  apparel  and  fabrics  to  be  .so 
highly  flammable  as  to  be  dangerous 
when  worn 

Seventh.  .Automobile  uisurance  As  a 
result  of  mcreases  in  premiums — as 
much  as  30  percent — policy  cancellations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  arbitrary  coverages,  the  House  luis 
acted  on  legislation  that  requires  the 
S«Tretars-  of  Transportation  to  conduct 
ihe  tlrst  comprehensive  study  of  the 
automobile  insurance  system 

Eighth  Water  pollution  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  to  make  available  $4 
billion  worth  of  wasU-  treatment  facili- 
ties for  local  communities,  \Ahich  serve 
66  million  Americans,  helping  clean  up 
67,000  miles  of  streams  and  rivers  TTiis 
.Tction  came  as  a  result  ot  the  hazards  of 
filthy  and  unsanitary  water  conditions 
that  had  plagued  Americans  over  the 
past  years 

Ninth  Hazardous  radiation  Because 
ijf  some  poorly  designed  X-ray  machines, 
and  even  some  color  television  .sets  which 
exceed  accepted  safety  limits.  Congress 
lias  enacted  the  Hazardous  Iladialion 
Act  Under  this  act  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  have  be- 
gun to  conduct  studies  nf  the  hazaids  of 
radiation  .ind  suggest  sUindards  to  con- 
trol them 

Besides  those  bills  that  h3\e  already 
been  acted  upon,  there  are  still  other 
bills  under  close  consideration  by  Con- 
gress   These  bills  include 

First.  Fish  ln.speclion:  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  setting  up  adequate  programs 
for  continuous  tish  ins(>ection.  at  State 
and  Federal  levels  Tills  measure  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumers 

Second  Poultry  inspection.  This  bill 
IS  aimed  to  assure  the  quality  and  .safety 
of  the  food  that  American  housewives 
put  on  their  tables  each  year  This  bill 
was  put  before  the  House  ;us  a  result  of 
the  400  million  pounds  of  ixjuUit  that 
was  adulterated  and  diseased  and  was 
.sold  to  the  American  housewife  This  bill 
IS  now  being  debated  m  the  Henate 

Third  Deceptive  sales  regulation: 
This  measure  has  passed  the  Senate  It 
would  assure  that  warranties  and  guar- 
antees say  what  they  mean  and  mean 
what  they  say,  and  encourage  improve- 
ment m  the  quality  of  service  repairs 
and  to  let  the  consumer  know  how  long 
he  can  expect  a  product  to  last  if  prop- 
erly used. 

Fourth  Natural  gas  pipeline  safety: 
This  bill  is  aimed  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Power  ConmiLssion  to  establish  and 
enforce  safety  standards  for  natural  cas 
pipelines.  Versions  of  this  bill  have 
passed  the  House  and  the  Senate  and 
are  now  l^emg  discussed  In  a  joint  House- 
Senate  committee 
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MIR\NDAS  OFFSlMtINO— AN  EDI- 
lOKIAL  BY  THE  WYOMING  STATE 
TRIBUNE 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

or    WYOMING 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 

Mr  HARRISON.  Mr  Speaker,  who  can 
forget  the  Miranda  decision?  Because 
Mr.  Miranda  was  not  forewarned  of  his 
right  to  counsel  prior  to  his  int-erroga- 
tion.  his  signed  confe.sMon  was  held  in- 
valid and  his  conviction  overturned  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Miranda,  a  com- 


mon criminal:  a  rapist,  entered  legl.sla- 
llve  history  with  name  affixed  to  the 
decLsion  which  freed  him. 

Tlie  editor  of  the  Wyoming  State  T;  ib- 
une,  Mr  James  M  F^inchum,  com- 
mented editorially  July  18  on  the  Mi- 
randa decision 

Hntilled  Miranda's  Offspring,  Mr. 
Flmchum'.s  editorial  notes  that — 

I,.i.st  weelt  ihre«  escaped  convicts  who  tied 
!ri>m  rt-iliB  State  PeiiUeiitlary  on  Mav  2H 
^tole  three  cars  In  the  process  und  commlttfd 
■some  minor  Uw  \lolalU>ns.  snarled  the  pn^K- 
fsses  i>f  justice  becau.se  if  an  unfortunate  de- 
clsic.n   of    the   tinned    .suite   .Supreme   Court 

Fcr  [KU-t  of  (jne  dav  .nd  lor  some  !ive 
hours  of  another  they  delayed  Just  one  rela- 
te cly  simple  procedure— that  ol  imposing 
sentence  which  ordinarily  t.ikes  minutes— 
while  pursuing  a  motion  U)  change  their 
original  pleas  of  guilty  and  to  sutelltiiie 
pleas  of  innocent  on  the  specious  grounds 
that  they  had  not  l>een  fully  .u-c<irdi-d  their 
righu. 

Mr.  Flinchum  s  editorial  makes  fasci- 
nating and  soul-searching  leadmg  and  I 
insert  ii  to  be  prinU»d  m  the  Record  with 
my  1  emarks: 

Miranda  s  Ofksprini; 
Last  week  three  escaped  convicts  who  tied 
the  Utah  -SUte  Penitentiary  on  May  2S.  .'-tele 
three  cars  In  the  process,  and  commuted 
some  minor  law  violations  in  the  process, 
snarled  the  processes  of  justice  because  of  an 
unfortunate  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 

For  part  of  one  day  and  for  some  five  hours 
of  another  thev  delayed  Just  one  relatively 
simple  procedure— that  ol  imposing  sentence, 
which  ordinarily  takes  minutes  while  pur- 
suing a  motion  to  change  their  original  pleas 
of  puiltv  .ind  to  substitute  pleas  ot  innocent 
on  the  specious  grounds  they  had  not  been 
fully  accorded  their  rlght-s 

such  Is  the  mischief  that  is  worked  m  the 
conduct  of  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  land  by  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the 
case  of  Miranda  vs  United  stales  of  .America, 
which  Is  onlv  one  of  several  decisions  by  the 
so-called  Warren  majority  of  the  nations 
highest  judicial  tnbtmal  that  many  .Ameri- 
cans leel  have  contributed  to  the  grave  un- 
doing of  society's  war  on  crime 

Fortunately  in  the  cases  of  the  three  prison 
escapees  heard  in  the  US  District  Court  of 
Wvoming  here,  the  jurist  presiding  over  the 
proceedings.  Judge  Ewing  T  Kerr,  carefully 
and  patienllv  pursued  the  rather  icirtuous 
pleadings  of 'these  three  defend, mts  before 
linally  dispcsing  of  it  in  a  manner  th.u  should 
place  It  above  further  assault. 

But  the  inescapable  conclusion  for  any  ob- 
server witnessing  this  transaction  is  that  the 
.idmiiuslralion  of  our  loiirts  is  being  terribly 
compounded,  and  Justice  in  many  cases 
thwarted,  by  the  complications  that  have 
been  imposed  by  Miranda 

A  policeman  making  an  arrest  must  exer- 
cise the  greatest  prec.iutlon  in  carrying  out 
the  mechanical  functions  of  the  iirst  step  in 
the  .ipprehension  of  a  potential  law-breaker, 
which  not  only  makes  his  task  more  ditlicult 
but  heightens  the  hazards  for  society's  agent 
in  the  most  perilous  circumstiinces. 

For  e.xample,  one  police  detective  teslilied 
for  the  >;o\frnment  here  last  week  that  in 
arresting  the  three  suspects  accompanied  by 
a  girl  on  a  downtown  street  here  at  around 
midni,?ht  of  l.ust  June  9,  the  former  of  whom 
subsequently  were  determined  to  be  the 
prison  escapees,  that  not  only  did  his  part- 
ner read  the  standard  •Miranda'  warning 
of  their  rights  to  the  three  suspects  but 
that  he  did  also  to  make  certain  that  all 
three  understood  what  the  trio  were  advised 
of 

In  such  instances  not  only  must  a  police- 
man  or   policemen   face   the   dangers   Inher- 
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ent  In  making  such  an  arrest,  but  they  must 
increase  the  odd3  against  themselves  by 
concentrating  on  nn  action  that  has  been 
decreed  by  the  highest  court  in  our  land: 
Heading  a  set  of  phrases  of!  a  printed  card, 
distracting  them  from  what  could  be  a  re- 
(luired  reaction  against  physical  danger. 

This  entire  chain  is  pursued  up  through 
the  courts  If  a  proceeding  goes  that  far  un- 
til in  some  cases,  as  In  the  one  cited  above 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Wyoming,  the 
matter  is  thoroughly  disposed  of  and  a  de- 
fendant is  acquitted  or  convicted.  Even  in 
the  latter  Instances  where  a  suspect  pleads 
pullty  and  then  In  the  sentencing  proce- 
dure attempts  to  change  his  plea,  there  Is 
no  guarantee  that  final  disposition  has  been 

made. 

One  nf  these  controversies  recently  went 
as  far  as  the  U.S.  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals and  the  judge  delivering  the  court's 
opinion,  which  found  against  the  defendant 
in  the  lower  court  and  who  has  appealed 
his  conviction,  handed  down  a  decision  that 
should  give  renewed  encouragement  to  con- 
scientious offlccD  of  the  law  seeking  to  do 
their  duty. 


The  Jurist,  Circuit  Judge  Jean  S.  Brelten- 
steln  of  Denver,  noted  in  the  opinion  that 
after  a  lone  gunman  robbed  an  elderly  post- 
mlstresa  at  a  small  Oklahoma  town,  he  was 
subsequently  apprehended  by  a  Texas  high- 
way patrolman  after  a  long,  high-speed  chase 
participated  in  by  several  officers.  One  of  the 
pursuers  immediately  orally  delivered  to  the 
suspect  a  ■full  warning  of  his  constitutional 
rights."  After  the  suspect  was  jailed,  a  post 
office  inspector  investigating  the  Oklahoma 
robbery  also  warned  the  defendant  of  his 
rights.  Later  he  was  taken  back  to  Oklahoma 
where  he  was  subsequently  interviewed  by 
the  same  postal  inspector  plus  an  FBI  ngent. 
both  of  whom  again  advised  the  defendant 
of  his  constitutional  rights;  later  he  signed 
a  waiver  of  his  rights.  Despite  all  these  ac- 
tions, the  suspect  subsequently  challenged 
in  his  U.S.  District  Court  iiroceedings  against 
him  certain  statements  he  made  after  his 
arrest  and  also  to  the  federal  agenus. 

The  point  is  that  despite  all  of  these  in- 
volved actions,  which  suggests  that  today's 
modern  policeman  needs  a  law  degree  to 
carry  out  his  business,  they  still  were  chal- 


lenged in  nn  appellate  court   which  rejected 
the  challenge. 

As  in  the  case  cited  here,  this  creates  much 
complication  and  delay  in  the  administration 
of  justice  which  obviously  contributes  to  the 
burgeoning  crime  rale  m  this  country  be- 
cause every  lelon  becomes  a  jackleg  lawyer 
able  to  conduct  ills  dcfcnfe  from  his  jail  or 
prison  cell.  This  is  what  decisions  like 
Miranda.  Mai  lory  and  Escobedo  have  done  to 
this  fuuntry 


THE     PUEBLO":    HOW  LONG. 
MR.  PRESIDENT'? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 
IN  THE  HOU:.-E  OF  REPI'.ESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  1968 
Mr    SCHERLE.   Mr,   Speaker,   this   is 
the  189th  day  the  U.S  S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


SENATE— T^i/esrfai/,  July  30,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
I)ro  tempore. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  D.D.,  pastor, 
Capitol  Hill  United  Methodist  Church, 
Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Make  us  alert  to  Tliy  presence,  O  Lord, 
as  we  see  our  need.  Let  Thy  voice  speak 
to  us  through  moments  of  prayer  and 
silence.  Teach  us  to  profit  by  an  inspired 
thought,  a  glowing  word  of  practical  ex- 
pression to  the  pressures  of  the  hour. 
Inspire  us  with  Thy  spirit  as  we  face  the 
important  handicaps,  hindrances,  and 
irritations  so  prevalent  in  this  day  of 
life.  We  present  our  prayer  in  the  name 
of  Him  who  was  victorious  in  like  cir- 
cumstance, even  Jesus  Christ  our  Sav- 
iour. Amen. 


from  the  State  of  New  York,  be  recog- 
nized first:  that  I  be  recosnized  1  allowing 
his  remarks;  that  there  be  no  yielding 
on  the  part  of  Senators  to  one  another. 
but  that  each  Senator,  on  an  alternating 
Republican-Democrat  basis,  be  recog- 
nized during  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings this  morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, July  29,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Machin- 
ery of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  joint  leadership,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  announce- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  jAviTsl.  the  colleague  of  our  late 
beloved    colleague    Senator    Kennedy, 


SENATOR    ROBERT    F.    KENNEDY— 
IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  may 
I  express  my  gratitude  to  the  majority 
leader  for  giving  me  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  .great  privilege  in  the  Senate. 

I  felt  that  Senator  Kennedy  was  not 
just  a  colleague,  although  that  alone 
would  be  all  that  would  be  required  to 
make  me  say  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
But  in  the  course  of  our  association, 
which  naturally  became  very  much  more 
intimate  when  he  became  a  Senator,  he 
became  my  friend.  I  should  like  to  pay 
my  memorial  tribute  to  him  because  of 
the  deep  feelings  in  his  heart,  which  to 
me  were  so  verj'  marked,  and  I  shall 
enumerate  them  in  a  little  detail  in  terms 
of   the  common  experiences   which  we 

shared. 

His  hope  and  idealism  made  him  a 
force  for  constructive  change  which  in- 
spired the  youth  of  the  Nation.  He  had, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  deepest  concern 
for  the  underdog  of  anyone  I  had  ever 
met.  To  put  it  in  very  blunt  terms,  he 
had  deep  concern  for  the  people  whom 
our  society — notwithstanding  its  many 
blessings,  and  it  does  have  them — had 
disfranchised  in  terms  of  opportunity 
and  in  terms  of  the  legacy  to  which  we 
feel  all  Americans  are  entitled.  He  was 
not  the  only  man  in  public  life  to  have 
this  feeling  in  his  heart;  but,  in  my 
judgment,  it  burned  in  him  more  brightly 
than  in  any  other  man  I  have  ever 
known. 

He  had  a  great  humor  and  wit.  He  did 
not  take  himself  all  that  seriously.  But 
when  his  mind  directed  itself  to  this 


problem,  he  throbbed  with  its  siunifl- 
cance,  like  an  Old  Testament  prophet. 
This  was  his  prophecy:  that  the  bless- 
ings of  American  life  would  be  trans- 
mitted to  fill  Americans;  to  the  poor,  the 
black  the  Mexican-American,  the  Japa- 
nese-American, and  other  hyphenated 
Americans— hyphenated  only  because 
they  lagged  so  seriously  behind  the  con- 
dition of  other  Americans  and  because 
they  were  oppressed  rather  than  uplifted 
by  the  society  of  which  v.'e  are  all  a  com- 
mon part. 

Senator  Kennedy  had  a  keen  under- 
standing that  80  percent  or  more  of 
American  society  was  enjoying  a  way  of 
life,  a  freedom,  a  health,  an  amplituae 
of  living  which  had  never  been  vouch- 
safed to  any  people  in  all  of  recorded 
history.  His  deep  feeling  and  his  burn- 
ing zeal  for  improvement  came  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  disinherited 
were  a  minority— 20  percent  or  less— of 
the  Nation. 

It  was  this  deep  feeling  which  trans- 
muted our  relationship  from  one  of  col- 
leagues working  together  in  the  interests 
of  our  State,  to  one  of  friends. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Kennedy's  pas- 
sion for  the  integrity  and  the  quality  of 
our  society  and  for  justice,  especially  for 
the  oppressed,  was  coupled  with  one  other 
deep  conviction — his  insistence  that  what 
was  done  about  it  should  be  done  In  such 
a  way  as  to  preserve — or  to  confer,  where 
it  did  not  exist — the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual. This  is  where  his  deep  heritage 
as  a  Catholic  and  as  a  religious  man— 
and  he  was  that — became  evident. 

His  passion  for  improvement  and  his 
passion  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed 
and  the  depressed  was  joined  with  the 
determination  that  every  man  liad  a 
spark  of  the  divine,  was  king  in  his  own 
right.  He  was  determined  that  whatever 
was  done  about  the  condition  of  these 
people,  they  could  never  be  patronized, 
but  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  help  themselves  as  indi- 
viduals of  dignity.  These  twin  ideas  so 
fired  and  infused  his  personality  that  he 
became  a  flaming  symbol  of  hope  and 
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of  idealism  and  a  tremendous  medium 
for  constructive  ciianire  for  the  people  of 
our  Nation,  particularly  for  the  yoiuiK. 
whose  hearts  went  out  to  him  almost 
without  his  uttering  a  word. 

I  should  like  to  recount  a  few  of  our 
jomt  undertakings  which  reflected  the 
tremendous  feeling  that  impressed  me  so 
very  deeply  I  recall,  for  example,  that 
It  was  my  colleacue  who,  in  the  first 
months  in  the  Senate,  suggested  that  a 
number  of  counties  in  the  southern  tier 
of  our  State  of  New  York— a  wealthy 
State  by  general  standards,  but  with 
pockets  of  dlfflculty  in  poverty,  as  we  all 
know — be  mcluded  in  the  program  for 
Appalachia  He  started  it .  he  thought  it 
up  Ho  saw  the  reality,  and  he  saw  where 
it  fitted  geographically  and  econom- 
ically Again,  this  was  the  first  expres- 
sion that  he  was  able  to  give  vent  to 
here  of  this  deep  sympathy  for  the  op- 
pressed and  depressed  Tlie  citizens  of 
that  i^jrion.  in  my  judgment,  have  bene- 
fitfd  rrteatly  from  tills  association,  and 
I  hope  they  will  always  have  a  ven,-  dear 
spot  in  their  hearts  for  Senator  Ken- 
nedy I  joined  him  In  the  effort,  but  I 
am  the  first  to  say  that  he  espoused  It. 
developed  it.  and  made  it  come  to  frui- 
tion. 

Another  effort  m  which  /.e  both  joined 
was  to  allow  those  r)ersons  from  Puerto 
Rico  who  had  graduated  from  Spanish- 
language  schools  on  the  island  to  vote 
without  taking  a  literacy  test  m  English 
This  provided  :in  easur  transition  and 
allowed  them  to  vote  without  a  feeling 
of  inhibition  tiiat  their  status  as  Amer- 
icans cliantred  because  they  moved  from 
Puerto  Rico  to  the  mauiland.  This  act  is 
a  tremendous  aclucvement  We  were 
again  partners  in  this  effort.  Hiis  mem- 
ory of  his  concern  will  live  ui  the  hearts 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Puerto  Rican 
citizens  of  the  United  States  now  living 
on  the  mainland. 

Mr  Pres.dent.  there  are  two  other  In- 
stances. Probably  tlie  most  deeply  felt 
for  both  of  us  occurred  at  Jackson, 
Miss  .  and  in  tlie  communities  that  sur- 
round It.  Here  we  encountered,  first 
in  the  hearings,  and  later  physically  and 
directly,  in  fact  that  there  was  starva- 
tion in  our  coiuitry.  or  sucii  malnutrition 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  starvation.  This 
was  a  iionendous  fact  and  the  repercus- 
sions of  It  have  not  yet  ended. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  even  since  the 
tragic  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy 
we  have  had  debates  in  this  Chamber 
dealing  with  the  effort  to  make  money 
available  to  deal  with  emergency  condi- 
tions of  malnutrition  amounting  to 
starvation  But  the  reaction  to  these  per- 
sonal visual  evidences  of  what  it  meant 
tu  be  depressed  in  this  country  left  Sen- 
ator Kf.nnedy  practically  shaking  with 
indignation,  and  he  never  ceased  to  de- 
claim against  what  he  considered  to  be 
one  of  tlie  worst  inequities  that  his  work 
in  the  Senate  had  uncovered. 

Together  with  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  Cl.\rk  :  and  myself,  he 
endured  personal  mental  tortuie  in  the 
feeling  that  we  were  all  commonly  gmlty 
when  such  conditions  could  exist  in  our 
country 

Mr  President,  something  of  the  same 
lecling.  altiiough  not  so  great,  developed 


in  him  when  we  both  went  to  Wayne 
County  in  New  York  and  .saw  unbeliev- 
able housinc  and  ."sanitation  conditions  in 
which  migrant  workers  lived  He  liter- 
ally shook  with  Indignation  that  this 
could  happen  here.  We  are  improving 
and  we  will  improve  this.  too.  and  prob- 
ably more  quickly  than  el.sewhere,  but 
his  passion  for  change  and  his  indigna- 
tion at  the  condition  Itself,  should  be 
recounted  today 

He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  help  for 
handicapped  children  It  was  his  deep 
feeling  that  rehabilitation  would  give 
them  dignity  and  nobility  and  pirrpose 
rather  than  purposelessness  and  depres- 
sion because  of  their  affliction 

In  terms  of  human  di^'iiity.  It  is  know  n 
that  he  was  an  ardent  proponent  of  al- 
lo.vinsr  the  poor  to  be  relieved  of  the  de- 
meaning means  test  and  caseworker  in- 
vestigations which  have  so  characteri.'ed 
and  bedeviled  all  welfare  programs.  He 
cried  out  against  it  His  indignation  and 
the  case  he  made  will  be  a  landmark  for 
the  improvements  which  we  are  now 
makine  and  which  we  will  make  in  the 
years  ahead. 

One  of  his  most  signal  achievements 
',vas  a  very  gifted  program  of  hLs  own 
lie  later  called  into  ijartnership  with  him 
the  mayor  of  New  York.  John  Lindsay, 
und  me  But  on  his  own  he  went  into  the 
reconstruction  of  the  life  in  a  slum  area, 
the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  section  of 
Brooklyn.  He  called  on  the  techniques 
of  government  and  busmess  cooperation. 
which  he  liad  the  privilege  to  develop,  and 
which  was  probably  the  greatest  bond  in 
the  cement  between  us.  His  plan  had  the 
undcrstandlnt:  of  our  committee  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Alabama  i  Mr. 
Hill  .  and  Members  such  us  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  IMr.  Morse  i  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  i  Mr.  Yarboroi-ghi,  and 
the  great  leadership  of  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr  Clark  1 . 

In  the  Bedford-Stuyvesant  effort  he 
literally  created  out  of  the  ground  the 
machinery  for  community  cooperation 
and  a  most  gifted  and  hieh-lcvel  board 
of  directors  of  some  leading  business- 
men, bankers,  and  community  leaders  of 
New  York  It  was  said  the  board  of  di- 
rectors was  almost  overwhelming  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  proiect  Involved, 
and  with  its  prestige  would  have  been  an 
excellent  board  for  a  countrywide  elTort 
of  the  same  character.  I  know  that  he 
put  this  plan  together  personally  through 
dozens  of  telephone  calls  and  visits 
which  elicited  help  from  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguished people  of  our  city. 

His  eiTort  will  be  a  landmaik  of  .=:elf- 
help  and.  in  my  judgment,  it  will  rebuild 
that  entire  area  occupied  by  600.000  peo- 
ple Ihing  in  the  most  depressed  circum- 
stances in  slum  conditions,  as  bad  as 
anyone  could  find  in  any  big  city  I  am 
confident  the  area  will  be  reconstructed 
and  that  it  will  be  the  most  noble  monu- 
ment which  could  be  erected  to  hLs  deep 
feeling  for  the  depres.sed.  to  his  i>a.s.sion 
for  constructive  change,  and  to  the  de- 
termination that  it  shall  all  be  done  to 
preserve  and  fortify  the  dignity  of  the 
mdlMdual 

I  am  pleased  to  reixjit  to  the  Senate 
that  his  wonderfully  gracious  and  heroic 


wife,  Ethel  Kennedy,  has  agreed  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  project. 

Mr  President.  I  clo.se  by  saylnc  that 
much  of  what  Senator  Kknsedv  believed 
111.  much  of  the  passion  that  filled  his 
life,  will  survue  He  was  a  man  of  action. 
And  his  feelini:  for  action  has  been  trans- 
lated not  only  into  lecislatlon  and  the 
reality  of  a  Bedford-Stuyvesant  project, 
and  other  projects,  but  al.so  Into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. As  I  said  some  time  ago  to  a  ;;roup 
of  young  workers  who  v.ere  .'starting  out 
on  a  .school  project  in  New  York,  the  way 
they  can  add  10  porccr.t  to  everything 
they  do  is  to  feel  they  are  doing  it  in 
memory  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

Hi.s  influence  will  continue.  There  is 
work  to  be  done.  We  must  make  luovl- 
Mon  to  inovide  a  balanced  diet  to  the 
many,  many  Americans,  perhaiis  m  the 
millions,  who  are  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition in  this  country. 

We  must  provide  the  opportunity  for 
all  our  citizens  to  train  for  meaningful 
work  and  occupy  meanin;:ful  jobs,  to 
revamp  our  welfare  laws  to  s^ive  the 
unfortunate  an  opportunity  to  work  their 
way  out  of  hardship  with  dignity  and 
respect.  To  provide  meaningful  firearms 
control  laws  which  will  enable  commu- 
nities, esix-cially  slum  communities,  to 
live  with  some  sense  of  order  and  tran- 
quility— at  least  to  try  to  do  .so  without 
the  added  threat  which  armed  crime 
brings. 

In  all  of  these  causes,  Mr.  President. 
I  will  feel  personally  su.stamed  and 
inspired — and  so  will  millions  of  Amer- 
ican.s — because  they  were  causes  that 
Robert  Kennedy  espoused  with  personal 
dedication. 

This  feeling,  tliis  concept  of  allevi- 
ating human  distress  and  establishing 
a  dii,nity  of  the  individual,  is  truly  the 
touchstone  of  Houert  Kennedy's  life. 

It  should  be  the  touchstone  of  our 
actions  here  as  the  greatest  memorial 
that  we  could  erect  for  the  Senator. 

I  still  start,  every  once  in  awhile,  as  I 
sit  at  my  desk,  and  look  over  my  shoulder 
when  the  door  opens  and  closes  rather 
quickly,  as  this  was  his  way  of  entering 
this  Chamber.  I  still  think  sometimes 
that  I  shall  hear,  "Good  morning.  Sen- 
ator. What's  doing  today'.'"  For  this  used 
to  be  Robert  Kennedy  f;  little  char.ide 
with  me.  .suddenly  to  appear  behind  me 
and  call  me  '  Senator,"  although  we 
knew  each  other  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  it  may  ever  be 
so.  for  myself  and  my  colleagues,  and  for 
millions  of  other  Americans:  for  that 
.spritely  step,  that  quick  smile,  that  witty 
word,  and  that  deep  dedication  and  ear- 
nest feeling  of  zeal  for  the  underdog 
could  .serve  no  better  purpose  than  to 
animate  us  and  animate  the  country  and 
have  a  profound  influence  upon  our 
destiny. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  the  signal  honor  he  has 
accorded  me  in  allowing  me  to  be  the 
first  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  this  morning. 

'At  this  [KJint  Mr.  Birdick  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer  > 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  when 
was   it    that    Robert   Francis    Kennedy 
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died?  On  what  day  and  in  what  month? 
Was  it  in  the  morning,  afternoon,  or 
night?  Is  it  that  grief  grows  over  so 
quickly  that  we  cannot  remember  clear- 
ly? Or  is  it  that  horror  piled  upon  horror 
blocks  the  remembrance  of  horror? 

If  we  would  record  the  facts  of  his 
passing  on  this  day  of  eulogy,  it  is  to  the 
chronicle  of  these  depressing  times  that 
we  are  compelled  to  turn. 

Robert  Francis  Kennedy  died  on 
Tliursday.  June  6.  1968,  at  1;44  a.m..  in 
Los  Angeles.  .  , 

The  memory  of  the  moment  may  fal- 
ter, but  not  the  remembrance  of  the  man. 
In  time's  passing,  moreover,  it  will  be 
seen,  with  growing  clarity,  what  Robert 
F  Kennedy  was  and  why  he  was. 

I  speak  now  not  of  his  family,  his  wife, 
and  his  children.  Theirs  is  the  clarity  of 
understanding  which  emerges  from  the 
depths  of  great  personal  grief.  They  know 
what  ROBERT  F.  Kennedy  was  and  why. 
A  son  in  a  far-off  continent  looking  for  a 
hand  that  is  not  there  knows  what  his 
father  was  and  why. 

Nor  do  I  speak  of  those  of  us  who  were 
colleagues,  associates,  and  friends.  We, 
too  can  feel  what  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
was  and  why.  In  the  Senate,  we  can 
sen.se  it  most,  perhaps,  in  the  disquiet  in 
the  Nation,  in  the  disquiet  which  re- 
sponds to  no  patent  remedy,  in  the  dis- 
quiet for  which  he  sought  personal  in- 
volvement as  a  source  of  remedy. 

Rather,  I  speak  of  the  people,  the  peo- 
ple in  the  streets  of  America  who  once 
touched  his  hand.  I  speak  of  the  people 
who  touched  the  touch  as  it  was  carried 
from  hand  to  hand.  That  touch  reveals 
all  that  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  was 
to  the  Nation  and  why.  It  reaches  to  all 
that  is  yet  to  be  and  will  be  before  there 
comes  again  in  the  Nation  a  freedom 
from  the  shrouded  fears  of  these  times. 
People  will  remember  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  when  the  children  in  this  land 
play  together  and  grow  together  and 
then  work  and  live  together  in  a  new 
national  imity  forged  of  an  equal  de- 
cency and  dignity  for  all. 

People  wUl  remember  Robert  Francis 
Kennedy  when  there  is  an  end  of  'Viet- 
nams  when  nations  at  last  put  aside  the 
ancient  hates  and  suffocating  hostUities 
in  a  new  dedication  to  the  building  of  a 
more  rational  and  responsible  world  or- 
der. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  is  devotedly  addressed 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy, late  a  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  sped  through  his  lamentably  short 
span  of  years  with  a  color  and  charisma 
seen  but  rarely  in  the  life  of  our  Republic. 
He  was  a  truly  remarkable  son  of  a  truly 
remarkable  family.  He  strode  onto  the 
national  stage  as  a  very  yoimg  man,  in- 
tent on  helping,  indeed,  of  leading,  in 
the  resolution  of  those  terrible  issues 
which  were  literally  burning  their  way 
into  the  Nation's  soul.  He  was  sustained 
by  the  fervor  of  youth,  his  own,  and  those 
of  his  followers,  as  well. 

I  was  present,  as  Senators  well  know, 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  that  tragic, 
terrible  night  of  June  4,  I  saw  the  look 
of  joy  on  the  faces  of  his  enthusiastic 
supporters,  as  he  achieved  a  political  vic- 
tory among  the  members  of  his  party  in 
my  State.  And  I  saw  the  look  of  disbelief 


and  shock,  of  the  most  painful  grief, 
which  replaced  the  joy.  as  suddenly, 
without  warning,  as  the  monstrous  dis- 
aster fell. 

Bob  Kennedy  was  a  leader.  He  fought 
for  causes,  as  he  saw  the  light,  and  prog- 
ress marked  the  path  he  trod. 

His  last  comments  in  the  Senate  were 
uttered  in  support  of  a  worthy  cause— 
the  Headstart  program,  designed  to  give 
the  disadvantaged  young  the  fullest  and 
best  hope  for  educational  opportunity 
in  our  coiuitry.  He  believed  in  equal  op- 
portunity, both  as  a  matter  of  fundamen- 
tal right  and  of  sound  national  policy.  I 
worked  with  him.  when  he  was  Attorney 
General  and  when  he  was  Senator,  in 
seeking  successfully  to  put  effective  civil 
rights  legislation  on  tlie  statute  books 
of  our  land.  With  the  aid  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  in  our  Nation,  that  elTort  has 
made  substantial  progress  these  last  few 
years.  It  needs  to  make  more. 

Last  month.  I  sought  to  pay  a  brief 
tribute  to  the  late  Bob  Kennedy  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  should  like  now  to  repeat 
one  thought  which  I  then  oxpres.sed. 

Must  not  this  be  a  time  of  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  a  Nation  united?  The  evil 
tendencies  toward  polarizing  America 
into  separate  camps,  which  official  re- 
ports and  unofficial  observers  fear  or 
prophcsv,  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  ter- 
rifying portents  of  this  century.  I  believe 
it  was  equally  frightening  to  Robert 
Kennedy.  One  of  the  most  urgent  tasks 
of  men  both  in  Government  and  out  of 
Government  is  to  keep  the  fabric  of  our 
society  whole.  It  is  a  dedication,  a  com- 
mitment, which  surely  represents  the 
best  kind  of  memorial  for  a  man  who 
kept  a  sense  of  purpose  to  the  day  he  lost 
his  life. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  a 
shattering  tragedy  for  each  of  us  and  for 
our  countr>-.  Senator  Kennedy  daily 
lived  with  enormous  personal  burdens 
of  duty  and  moral  commitment  wiiich 
caused  him,  with  incomparable  courage, 
to  take  upon  himself  the  cloak  of  the 
alienated,  the  despised  and  dispossessed, 
and  to  become  their  voice. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  driven,  with  a 
sense  of  great  urgency,  to  represent  fre- 
quently unpopular  causes  on  behalf  of 
people  throughout  America  who  could 
give  him  little  in  return,  except  their 
intense  love  and  devotion.  He  did  so  be- 
cause he  felt  deeply  the  necessity  of 
doing  and  saying  what  he  believed  to  be 
morally  right. 

Typical  of  the  causes  to  which  he  was 
most  passionately  devoted  near  the  end 
of  his  life  was  his  effort  to  end  the  in- 
justice inflicted  on  mothers  of  young 
children  who  would  be  forced,  under  a 
1967  social  security  amendment,  to  ac- 
cept work-training  and  employment  in 
lieu  of  pubUc  assistance  payments — 
whether  they  wanted  to  or  not,  and 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  care  their  chil- 
dren might  be  given.  When  Senator 
Kennedy  introduced,  on  January  31  of 
this  year,  his  amendments  designed  to 
undo  part  of  the  damage  done  to  our 
welfare  system  in  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  he  said  about  that  particular 
measure : 

I  believe  we  must  ask  ourselves  what  kind 
of  a  country  we  are  when  we  enact  legislation 


in  the  ;,ist  third  of  the  20lh  cpiitury  which 
would  lorce  mothers  of  children  who  need 
parental  care  to  L'O  to  v.f)rk  The  C. ingress  of 
the  l.iiuted  suites-  we  who  sit  in  this  body  — 
hi.ve  lujt  only  acted  contrary  lo  lundainenl.il 
hunianlianan.  and.  I  mlpht  add.  constitu- 
tional principles,  but.  we  have  ignored  all  of 
the  learning  and  knowledge  which  has  been 
brought  to  us  bv  the  discipline  of  child  psy- 
cliolobzy  We  have  said  lo  the  poor  that  a 
Ctovcrnnient  bureaucrat  can  tell  them 
whether  their  children  will  be  brouiiht  up 
with  parental  care  and  .supcrvls.on  I  think 
that  was  a  inislc  decision  <  n  our  j-art  We 
nnisl  reverse  it. 


If  Senator  Klnnedy  i;ad  hvfd.  he 
would  liave  continued  his  fiuht  acain.st 
that  measure  ;mri  the  other  legres.sive 
amendments  which  he  opposed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  and 
again  this  se.ssion.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  one  appropriate  nicinorial  to  his 
name  would  be  the  complete  revamping 
of  the  inhumane  and  unjust  welfare  sys- 
tem now  suffered  by  that  terribly  vul- 
nerable group  of  Americans,  the 
hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  families  who 
mu.st  .sub.sist  on  the  meager  benefits  of 
public  assistance,  and  to  whose  misery 
Senator  Kennedy  was  so  deeply  and  per- 
.sonally  .sensitive. 

Typical,  also,  of  the  character  of  tins 
uniouc  man  was  his  deep  interest  in  the 
cause  of  American  Indians.  As  cliairman 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education,  he  conducted  a  brilliant  and 
highlv  productive  series  of  heannus 
throuuhout  the  West  and  Southwest, 
seekinu  to  understand  and  to  find  new 
.solutions  for  the  enormous  failings  not 
onlv  of  our  educational  institutions  but 
of  so  manv  of  the  programs  and  institu- 
tions of  our  society  with  which  American 
Indians  have  come  into  contact. 

To  this  cause,  too,  he  brought  t  rare 
intensity  of  commitment  and  moral  in- 
dignation. As  Senator  Kennedy  put  it 
when  he  testified  this  spring  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs: 
Ti'.e  "first  American"  Is  still  the  la.«  Amer- 
ic.-oi  in  terms  of  employment,  liealth  and 
edticaiion. 

I  think  his  personal  sense  of  outrage 
and  concern  over  the  terrible  conditions 
in  which  so  many  American  Indians  still 
live  is  best  expressed  in  this  passa'::e  from 
that  .statement: 

I  he  bubcommittee  suitl  visited  one  Chero- 
kee  home— if   vou   can   call   an   8   by    12   tar 
paper    bhack    a    home— in    which     lived     a 
mother     an    unemployed    father    and    cig.it 
children.    There    v.-as    no    insulation    m    the 
house,  a  iwt  bellied  stove  lor  heat  and  cook- 
me   no  running  water,  no  electricity  and  one 
small  kerosene  lantern  for  light,  no  sanita- 
tion facilities  and  gaps  between  the  wooden 
<=lats   that  constituted   the  floor.   There   w;^ 
one    bed    in    the   room.   The    seven    children 
slept  on  the  floor  and  the  baby  between  the 
narent.s  The  income  of  this  family  was  about 
J60  per  month.  Four  children  were  in  scnool. 
Where   could   thev   study    Where   w.is   there 
anv  r-rivacv?  Where  was  there  enough  i;pn.. 
How   could"   the   family   afford   to   buy   them 
clothes   for    school    or    pay    for    their   school 
lunches?   The   language   of    the   family   was 
Cherokee— how  could  the  children  or  the  par- 
ents communicate  with  the  white  teacner  in 
the    two-room    rural    schoolhouse    they    at- 
tended?   About    half   of    the   family   income 
went   to  pav    .he   rent  on   the   house   which 
was  owned  bv  a  white  man.  What  chance  do 
these   chUdren   have   lor   an   equal   share   of 
the  affluence  and  opportunity  of  our  nation. 
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SU'nator  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  first 
porsoas  to  endorse  publicly  the  report  of 
the  Piesldent  s  National  Advisory  Com- 
mis-sion  on  Civil  Disorders  P'ar  from 
shyjiij  dwav  fmm  the  hard  itnd  un- 
p<ipular  !ne>.sak;e  that  report  conveved  to 
Americans  he  welcomed  It  ii-s  a  fresh 
and  unequivocal  statement  about  our 
present  crisis  and  what  must  be  done  to 
meet  it.  Its  messa^'e  came  a.s  no  surprise 
to  him,  because  he  had  walked  the 
streets  of  Bedford-Stuyvesanl  and  he 
had  sat  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  of  the 
Mississippi  Delia 

Some  ptxiple  have  called  Robert  Ken- 
nedy a  divisive  force  in  American  life 
But  I  acree  with  whoever  it  wais  that 
said,  sometime  durmg  those  long,  sad 
days  of  his  funeral,  that  the  very  oppo- 
site- was  ti-ue— that  Robert  Kennedy  was 
becoming  an  important  unifyin«  force  in 
our  society,  because  he  .-poke,  at  Uie  ace 
of  42,  to  the  younjc.  and  they  believed 
what  he  told  ihem  and  followed  him: 
because  he  apix-aled,  though  he  was  a 
wealthy  man.  to  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
possessed, and  they  let  him  represent 
their  r-ause.  and  bec-ause  he  communi- 
cated somelunes  just  by  his  presence. 
thouKh  he  was  a  \vhite  man.  with  all 
the  black  and  other  rejected  nonwhite 
nunorities  of  this  land,  and  took  up  their 
tik'hi  OS  his  own. 

ThtKse  of  us  who  ,sur\ue  hmi  will  never 
ai,-ain  be  the  ^ame  though  we  must  take 
heait  and  >eek  renewed  pun^ose  from  the 
piussion  and  force  with  which  he  asserted 
Uie  ideals  of  his  life 

Mr  JACKSON  .Mr.  President,  for  15 
of  his  42  years  I  was  privileged  to  know 
Robert  P^rancis  Kennedy  as  a  fnend. 
associate,  and  colleague. 

His  hfe  was  devoted  to  serving  his 
country  a:id  m  those  few  yeais  he  made 
an  impnnt  on  our  history  that  will  last 
and  be  remembered 

I  knew  Robert  Kennedy,  almost  from 
tiie  beKinnmg  of  his  public  career. 
Ln  1953  he  was  a  youn«  statT  mem- 
be-  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  I.  in  my  fir.'^t 
term  in  tiie  Senate,  was  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee.  It  was  there  that  I 
first  ob.sened  the  devotion  and  zeal  for 
public  .service  which  characterized  liis 
life  and  career 

In  1955.  Robert  Kennedy  was  ap- 
pointed chief  counsel  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 
I  had  reconunended  his  appointment  to 
the  chairman,  trie  Senator  from  .Arkan- 
sas Mr  McClell.an  He  served  with 
great  distinction   in   that  position. 

In  1960.  he  managed  the  successful 
presidential  campaign  of  his  brother 
John  with  skill  and  dedication.  I  was 
proud  to  work  with  him  in  that  cause. 
In  response  to  the  :iomination  of  John 
Kennedy,  I  .served  as  chairman  of  the 
i:)emocrat:c  National  Committee  Dunni: 
the  months  of  that  touv:h  campaign 
Robert  Kennedy  v.as  the  Indi.-pensable 
driving  force  so  crucial  in  achieving  the 
narrow  victory 

He  then  served  his  country  In  the  Cab- 
inet of  his  brother  He  confounded  his 
critics  by  the  courageous  and  eflectivc 
leadership  he  provided  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral during  a  period  when  the  burdens  of 
that  office  were  unprecedented. 


He  was  also  more  than  Attorney  Gen- 
eral he  was  first  advi.ser.  confidante, 
and  .servant  of  the  President 

Dt^spite  the  shatterini?  jier.sonal  blow- 
he  sutTered  in  the  l.w.s  df  John  Kennedy. 
Robert  continued  to  .s^Tve  his  country- 
in  the  Cabinet  of  Lyndon  Johnson 

Then  he  a  as  elected  by  the  people  of 
New  York  to  serve  attain— this  time  as 
U  S  Senator  In  4  .-hort  years  a.-  a  Mcn^^ 
ber  of  this  b<->dy.  his  influence  was  great. 
When  he  .-.|)oke.  we  listened  What  he 
said  drove  at  the  marrow  of  the  prob- 
lems besetting  the  country  His  legisla- 
tive propo.sals  were  resijecied  and  m.iny 
measures  which  bore  his  mark  com- 
manded the  support  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  the  public  record  of  Robert 
Fran<  IS  Kennedy  It  reflects  the  man. 
Kor  Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  of 
strong  determination,  tnanl  capacity, 
and  great  courage  He  held  .strong  per- 
sonal loyalties  and  he  Inspired  great 
loyalty  The  devotion  of  those  around 
him  was  genuine  and  lasting.  His  own 
loyalty  was  unswerving. 

He  had  personal  wealth,  but  his  great- 
est concern  was  for  those  who  were  not 
fortunate  He  -poke  and  acted  force- 
fully in  behalf  of  those  who  have  not 
secured  a  proper  .share  of  the  social  or 
economic  fi-uits  of  our  country 

Robert  Kennedy  loved  the  great  nat- 
ural beauty  of  our  country.  He  delighted 
in  sampling  the  challenges  of  the  out- 
doors and  he  found  enjoyment  and  in- 
spiration in  the  mountains  and  streams, 
the  o;>en  spaces  and  beaches  where  he 
and  Ills  family  spent  much  time  to- 
gether. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  with 
great  love  for  his  family  I>jve  for  c-ach 
other  IS  manifest  m  the  family  life  of 
the  Kennedys.  His  wife.  Ethel,  and  the 
children  were  a  part  of  all  he  did,  and 
he  was  a  part  of  all  they  did  Around 
the  country  and  around  the  world,  they 
were  constantly  together.  The  Kennedy 
family  has  been  and  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans. 

There  is  no  comfort  when  such  a  man 
is  taken  from  us  Tliere  is.  ho'Aever,  the 
knowledge  that  he  served  his  counlrj- 
well  in  positions  of  great  responsibility 
and  his  example  has  and  will  inspire 
many  others  to  similar  service,  now  and 
.n  the  future  That  is  a  great  deal  for  a 
man    to   accomplish   in   42   years. 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  we 
mjurn  the  loss  of  KoutRr  F  Kennedy,  a 
close  colleague  and  warm  friend. 

The  horror  of  the  trauedy  is  with  us. 
though  many  weeks  have  gone  by. 

Tlie  full  magnitude  of  our  loss  endures, 
de.spite  the  passage  of  time. 

For  a  devoted  family  and  loving 
friends  are  now  denied  the  counsel  and 
courage,  inspiration,  love,  and  trust  that 
filled  the  proud  example  Robert  Ken- 
nedy .set 

P>  rhaps  It  is  the  most  tellinL;  mea.sure 
uf  the  man  tliat  millions  in  our  Nation 
and  the  world  feel  a  keen  iiersonal  loss, 
like  those  (jf  us  who  knew  him  well. 

In  the  cities  aiid  villages  of  Latin 
America  where  he  went,  in  the  towns 
and  capitals  of  both  Western  and  East- 
ern Europe  and  South  Africa,  men.  ttrcat 
and  small,  are  grieved 

And  so  It  is  at  nome — where  people  of 
all  ages,  colors,  and  creeds  across   the 


country  join  in  sorrow  with  the  people 
of  the  State  he  represented  well, 

h\)r  Bob  Kennedy  cared  about  people. 
They  knew  this  becau.se  of  his  efforts  to 
help  improve  their  lives. 

He  held  up  the  wrones  of  our  Nation, 
and  he  worked  to  make  them  rlt;ht 

He  arou.sed  men  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  to  correct  the  injustices  of  our 
land,  and  he  awakened  them  to  the  in- 
finite i)o.-sibilities  of  life  for  all  mankind. 
Bob  Kennedy  looked  into  history-  and 
drew  the  important  lesson  that  ^hort- 
siehted  living  brings  long  regrets. 

From  there  he  .set  out  to  do  what  he 
thought  he  must  to  help  conquer  hun^'er, 
ixjverty.  vvar.  and  assaults  on  human 
dignity — the  enemies  of  men. 

Bob  Kennedy  had  a  pa.ssion  in  life. 
It  was  to  create  a  society  where  every 
American  can  fulfill  his  potential,  and 
where  no  American  is  held  back  by  race 
or  color  or  for  want  of  the  opportunity 
to  succeed, 

Voung  [people  flocked  to  his  side  not 
only  because  he  was  a  your.c,  attractive, 
vital  man  him.self.  They  were  draw-n  by 
his  youthful  .spirit — a  remarkable  blend 
of  warmth,  idealism,  and  faith  He  chal- 
lenged them  and  they  took  up  the  chal- 
lenge For  he  made  them  understand 
that  their  future  depends  on  the  present 
that  all  of  us  share. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  thoughtful, 
wise,  and  considerate  man  I  came  to 
know  him  well  in  1956  when  we  worked 
closely  together  while  .seekin?  the  Vice 
Presidency  for  his  brother.  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Our  relationship  was  main- 
tained from  1956  throusah  1960,  during 
our  efforts  to  win  the  presidential  nom- 
ination for  his  brother. 

Robert  KEr.NEDY  was  devoted  to  hi."i 
brother.  We  came  to  the  Cabinet  to- 
L^ether  in  1961,  and  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  dedication  and  distinction 
with  which  he  .served  the  President  and 
our  country  As  Attorney  General,  he  not 
only  led  the  Dcpartmer.t  of  Justice  with 
courage  and  conviction — he  also  lent  his 
abilities  and  judgment  to  some  of  the 
most  crucial  decisions  this  co'oiitry  faced. 
After  the  tragic  death  of  tlie  President, 
Robert  Kennei; y  became  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  the  Senate  we 
served  together  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Executive  Reorganization,  Again  w-e 
worked  closely  together,  this  time  in  the 
fields  of  traffic  safety,  urban  problems 
and  the  problems  of  rising  health  costs. 
There  has  always  been  a  warm  and 
special  feeling  Ix-tween  the  Kennedy 
family  and  the  people  of  Connecticut 
We  have  grown  to  know  them  well.  Tliey 
have  been  our  neighbors  and  our  fre- 
quent guests. 

Now-  we  .share  their  grief,  for  in  the 
death  of  Senator  Robef.t  Kennedy  we 
have  -seen  repeated  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  took  President  John  F,  Kennedy 
away  from  us. 

Ti.cir  leadership — their  voices,  vitality, 
and  .-piiit — are  sorely  missed. 

Our  lo.ss  will  always  be  remembered 
and  often  recalled. 

Robert  Kennedy,  and  his  brother  be- 
fore him— led  lives  that  were  far  too 
brief.  But  they  left  behind  them  mean- 
ini--ful  monuments  that  make  ours  a 
better  Nation  and  world. 
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It  Is  our  task  to  carry  on. 
Robert  Kennedy   often   told  us   that 
•we  can  do  better."  We  have  long  known 
the  truth  of  his  words.  We  must  act  upon 

ihem  now.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Har- 
ris in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  Is  recognized. 

Mr,  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
w-eeks  since  the  assassination  of  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Robert  Kennedy,  I 
have  had  many  occasions  to  reflect  upon 
the  injury  inflicted  on  our  country  by 
this  latest  cruelty. 

I  have  concluded  that  popular  govern- 
ment suffers  from  a  paucity  of  strong 
leaders.  Men  who  would  win  elections 
tend  to  be  followers,  not  leaders.  They 
are  inclined  to  go  along  in  order  to  get 
alonti  Thcv  are  .specialists  In  telling  the 
Ijeople  what  they  think  the  people  want 
to  hear  Thev  are  animated  mirrors, 
stvled  to  the  fashion  of  the  moment,  bent 
to  reflect  current  opinion,  so  that  the 
tvpical  voter  may  see  himself  in  the  can- 
didate of  his  choice. 

Pobert  Kennedy  was  a  shining  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  He  was  no  ordinary, 
garden-variety  i>olitician.  He  scorned 
conformity,  insisted  on  being  himself,  as 
he  sought  to  prod  the  conscience  of 
Amerca. 

He  once  wrote: 

Few  men  are  willing  to  brave  the  disi:ip- 
prov;U  of  iheir  fellows,  the  censure  of  Uieir 
colleagues,  the  v.T.ittx  of  their  society.  Moral 
courage  is  a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery 
in  baf.le  or  great  latellipence.  Yet  It  is  the 
one  essenti.U,  vit-U  quLiliiy  for  those  seeking 
to  change  a  worid  that  yields  most  painfully 
to  change. 

Whenever  a  public  figure  possessing 
great  moral  courage  is  struck  down  in 
our  midst,  each  one  of  us  should  recall 
John  Donnes  wise  admonition: 

Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the  bell 
tolls;   It  tolls  for  thee. 


As  the  funeral  train  bearing  the  last 
remains  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
moved  slowly  through  the  long  day's 
.lourney  from  New  York  City  to  Wash- 
ington a  multitude  of  mourners  gave 
witness  that  the  .solemn  bells  of  bereave- 
ment were  tolling  again  for  our  country. 
That  morning,  at  the  funeral  serv-ices, 
I  had  praved  lor  a  future  day  when  the 
rravcst  dangers  would  no  longer  beset 
ino.se  leaders  in  our  public  life  -who  stand 
most  firmly  against  hate,  w-ant,  and  fear 
in  America,  I  had  asked  that  God  might 
deliver  us  a  time  w-hen  the  men  w-ho 
work  hardest  for  i>eace  and  against  in- 
justice can  walk  safely  in  our  midst. 

But  later  that  day — on  the  train— my 
attention  turned  to  the  people  -who  had 
come  in  countless  numbers,  to  line  the 
tracks  all  the  way  to  Washington.  For 
8  agonizing  hours,  as  the  train  passed.  I 
looked  Into  their  faces.  I  saw  sorrow 
there  the  bewilderment,  I  saw  fury  and 
I  saw  fright. 

I  saw  women  crying,  men  unashamed 
to  kneel,  or  to  stand  at  rigid  attention, 
with  hand  over  heart. 

I  saw  cripples  straining  to  pull  them- 
selves erect  from  their  wheelchairs, 
troops  of  Boy  Scouts  saluting,  clusters  of 
nuns  with  heads  bowed  and  hands 
clasped  In  prayer. 
The  railroad  tracks  do  not  penetrate 
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the  princely  parts  of  our  cities,  Ken- 
nedy's last  journey  was  through  the 
shabby  tenement  districts  of  Philadel- 
phia, Wilmington,  and  Baltimore.  There 
were  no  grand  vistas  to  look  out  upon, 
only  cluttered  shopyards.  grimy  ware- 
houses, dumps  and  slums,  which  uglify 
so  much  of  the  distance  between  the 
splendid  skyscrapers  of  New  York  and  the 
marble  monuments  of  Washington. 

But  the  slum  dwellers  did  what  they 
could  to  decorate  the  way— with  flags 
draped  from  their  windows,  with  Ken- 
nedy posters  held  high,  and  with  home- 
made banners  expressing  their  sym- 
pathy : 

We  Love  the  Kennedys! 

Go  with  Ciod ! 

Robert   Francis    Kennedy-  Farewell . 

And  in  the  stations,  as  the  train  pa.sscd 
slowly  by  Negro  people  joined  hands  and 
sang  the  '■Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic," 
This  was  how  they  said  goodby  to  lhi.s 
rich  man  who  cared  pa.ssionately  about 
the  plight  of  the  poor.  That  was  the  way 
they  delivered  their  eulogy— far  more 
eloquent  than  all  the  words  we  shall  utter 
today. 

Yet,  ultimately,  if  their  irbute  i.s 
really  to  matter,  if  our  words  of  itrai-se 
are  to  be  more  than  pretty  i)hrases.  we 
must  somehow  .summon  up  the  resolu- 
tion to  -serve  our  country  with  the  kind 
of  courage,  candor  and  conviction 
which  marked  the  life  of  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy. 

He  w-ould  have  us  believe  that  ours  ls 
still  a  great  countr%-,  with  a  future  filled 
with  promise,  not  despair. 

Nothing  could  ser\-e  as  better  proof  of 
this— nothing  could  better  connote  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  this  gallant 
family— than  their  choice  of  the  final 
musical  salute  to  Robert  Kennedy,  It 
was  no  melancholy  dirge,  but  the  upUft- 
mg  strains  of  '■America  the  Beautiful,' 
And  as  the  last  notes  sounded  across 
the  moonlit  slopes  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  I  thought  that  this  indeed 
was  the  prayer  lie  would  have  chosen : 
America,    America,    God    shed   His   grace    on 

thee. 
And     crown     thy     rood     wi'h     Brotherhood, 
From  sea  to  .shining  sea. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  -ananimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
selected  editorials  pubhshed  in  Idaho 
newspapers,  written  in  memory  of 
Senator  Robert  P,  Kennedy. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the   Boise    i  Idaho  i    Daily   .statesman. 

June  7.  19G8I 

He  Had  a  Passion  To  Do  Good 

What  all  Americans  can  hope  will  be  the 

last  tragedv  in  the  history  of  the  Kennedy 

family  has  been  enacted  with   the  death   of 

Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

He  might  have  been  the  nation's  next 
president.  No  one  c.tn  say  whether  he  would 
have  been  as  good,  or  better,  than  his  late 
brother.  But  he  had  the  same  passion  to  do 
good  in  the  world. 

Senator  Kennedy  had  demonstrated,  m 
the  primaries  his  power  to  sUr  the  emotions 
and  win  the  support  of  people  who  saw  and 
heaxd  lUm.  He  had  a  vision  of  a  better  Amer- 
ica in  which  the  present  divisions  would  be 
healed. 


The  senator  Icnew,  as  well  as  any  man, 
the  nsits  he  ran  as  a  presidential  candidate, 
•ind  as  an  ouUspoken  and  controversial  hg- 
ure  in  American  politics.  He  had  buried  ins 
brother.  ^     . 

some  saw  in  Robert  Kennedy  a  reflection 
of  Jack  Part  of  his  support  undoubtedly 
arose  Irom  a  yearning  to  recapture  the  mood 
and  spirit  of  the  earlier  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration But  Rotjert  Kennedy  had  a  cJiarm 
of  his  own  that  captured  the  imapinanon  of 
his  supporters  He  liad  dedicated  his  life  to 
public  .service. 

Senator  Kennedy  i^rovlded  inspiration  for 
Viv  Kennedy  lainilv  and  lur  the  nation  when 
he  stepped'  into  the  vacuum  left  by  his 
brothers  dcatli.  Now  some  (f  those  who  sup- 
ported ills  brother  and  who  looked  to  him 
lor  leadership  will  undoubtedly  tvun  to  ben. 
Edward  Kennedy. 

This  IS  a  time  of  anguish  and  .sorrow  .or 
the  American  people.  Our  political  system 
will  not  lall  l>ecau.se  of  the  loss  of  one  man, 
but  It  sullers.  The  hope  and  enthtisiasm 
that  Scnat<3r  Kennedy  kindled  In  some  heart,s 
will  not  be  stirred  so  well  by  another  candi- 
date.  It  is   .1   jicrsonal  loss  ior  thou.sancis  of 

people  , 

It  was  in  Senator  Kennedy's  nature  to  push 
ahead  Even  after  liis  vicwry  m  Cahfornia 
he  f.iced  an  uplilU  struggle  lor  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination.  But  it  ne  had  lailcd,  lie 
stiU  had  Ix-lore  iilm  the  prospect  of  a  long 
c.iroer  in  public  l::e. 

Had  a  writer  of  l.ct.on  described  the  eyciit.> 
that  have  overtaken  America  m  the  l.i£t  few 
yeirs  the  account  would  have  been  dismissed 
Ixs  too  prote.scpie.  The  second  Kennedy  as- 
s.a-ssinalion  compounds  the  pain  and  despair 
of  the  lirst  Together,  and  with  the  others 
that  have  intervened,  they  are  a  monstrous 
chapter  in  our  history. 

Now  more  than  ever,  the  nation  needs  an 
inspirinc.  calmmu  and  hcalinc  leadership 
that  Will  help  Americans  dwell  more  on 
what  thev  have  In  common  than  what  divides 
them  Not  all  people  were  attracted  to  Robert 
Kenned V,  but  all  should  1^  able  to  share 
his  dedi'cation  to  a  better  America  cGnccrned 
with  all  of  lis  people. 

(From  the  Lewl-ston  ildaho)  Tribune, 

June  9.  19G81 

Thk  Fitting  Touch  by  Thousands 

Tie  Kennedy,  reflecting  their  Irish  blood- 
line and  the  quality  they  possess,  know  how 
to  burv  their  dead. 

There  is  a  certain  futility  in  r.  funeral.  But 
<=uch  ceremonies  do  seem  to  put  a  few  things 
ri-'ht  if  thev  are  s\-mbolic  of  the  mr.n  and 
what  he  stood  for  and  if  they  evoke  those 
sharp  panes  of  rememtaenne. 

The  s*at€  luneral  for  President  John  F, 
Kennedy  -A-ould  probably  liave  been  consid- 
ered a  bit  much  bv  him,  but  it  was  in  keep- 
.n"  with  the  oihce  and  representative  of  tue 
w.-v  the  peoDle  felt.  After  all.  funerals  are  ,.s 
much  to  comfort  the  living  as  to  salute  the 
dead  Under  the  sensitive  and  tasteful  guid- 
ance of  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  that  remark- 
-ble  voung  woman,  the  proceedings  that  re- 
sulted must  have  left  most  of  us  with  the 
leehng  that  the  fareweil  to  a  ieadcr  was  well 

'^'Robcrt  Kennedy,  both  like  and  tinlike  his 
brother,  w,.s  a  dillerent  man  and  only  a 
would-be  president.  Something  dillerent  was 

required.  . 

The  military  flourishes  that  characterized 
the  funeral  for  John  Kennedy,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, would  not  have  been  In 
keeping  with  liobcrfs  life.  He  v^'as  neither 
a  warrior  nor  m  harmony  with  the  mihtary. 

Thus  his  honor  guard  was  made  up  of 
civilians,  several  dozen  of  them,  who  took 
turns  standmc  for  a  lew  minutes  on  either 
^ide  of  the  casket.  They  were  from  the  sena- 
tors  broad  circle  of  friends.  There  were 
statesmen  and  children,  white  and  black, 
sophisticates  and  ::ophomores. 

But   perhaps    -Jie   nicest   touch   of  all   w-as 
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3\ippll«l  spontaneously  by  the  thousands  of 
nameless  citizens  who  tiled  pas'  throuRh  the 
nours  of  a  day  and  nl^ht 

While  he  was  Alive    they  had  stiwd  on  the 

-iirbs    of    great    cities    :>iid     held    out    their 

.  iiid.i    its    '.he    senator    ride   past    in   a   con- 

er'-lble,     tourhlna;     his     own     outstretched 

:\  ind 

Someone  in  the  fimlly  had  the  great  fore- 
■iSght  Friday  and  enrly  Sarnrday  not  to  fence 
^.lm  off  with  velvet  ropes  The  thousands 
w  liked  by.  and  mtj«t  if  ".hem  reached  out 
once  again — this  time  t.i  pat  the  mahogany 
casket  It  was  one  last  contact  wUh  J 
friend      B  H 

I  Prom     the     Boise     ildahoi     Intertnotintnin 

Observer     June    20.    1968 1 

Kennedy      A   Bio   M^^f   by    Most    Mt-».sURE- 

MtNTS 

I  By  Robert  E  Smyliei 

T'V)  much  was  said  Uxi  soon  about  the 
Piissiiig  jf  .Senator  Kennedy  Some  of  what 
WIS  -said  and  written  will  not  last  t)eycind 
the  drying  of  its  ink  >r  the  fading  of  the 
TV   "ube 

I  har«  !i  notion  he  would  not  liave  liked 
much  nt  What  Wivs  done  and  said  He  wius 
a  <aine  ijuy  i  gut-tighter.  ,t  tough  adver- 
.s;iry  and  a  i»o-through  type  cj  person  He  had 
c  >ur\ge  strength  and  endurJince  .ind  a  pas- 
.siinatt?  -.ipafity  for  being  both  right  and 
wrong 

His  piisslng  brought  to  mind  a  plaque 
which  adorns  a  football  stadium  in  Iowa 
.\  bov  whose  name  t  no  longer  remember 
h.ul  died  in  victory  on  that  football  field 
He  died  i  hero  and  a  victor,  and  a  bronze 
inscription  recreates  the  Incident  It  was 
-said  of  this  lad  that  he  died  doing  what  he 
did  best  and  loved  most  '  So  I  think  it  was 
with  Senatrj-  Kennedy 

I  was  not  one  of  Robert  Kennedy's  mosL 
devoted  .ulmirers  It  Is  a  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  history's  great  idvocates  of  Ideas  in 
the  belief  that  only  a  tree  exchange  >f  Ideas 
can  set  the  nation  free 

History  may  well  record  that  he  died  at 
'-he  zenith  A  his  power  If  this  Is  the  case 
The  m.sensate  act  of  the  aisasaln  spared  him 
'.he  'ipettacle  of  the  erosion  of  the  power 
rh.it   once   ^^as   his 

He  ohailenged  the  power  of  the  Presidency 
in  'his  ualc»rec  as  table  year  He  !iad  said  that 
he  must  "lay  hold  of  the  power  of  the  office" 
in  order  to  do  what  In  his  judgment  needed 
to  b«  done  In  the  end  he  might  not  have 
made  It  to  tJie  pinnacle  of  pi^wer.  but  he 
would  have  profoundly  Influenced  the  course 
of  history  in  .iny  event. 

He  was  more  of  a  mover  and  ihaker  'Jian 
his  late  brother,  although  that  measurement 
must  now  be  clouded  by  the  mlst«  of  his- 
tory This  gave  rise  r^  his  reputation  for 
ruthlessness 

Btjbert  Kennedy  would  not  have  l>een  the 
Chatehune  of  Camelot;  he  would  have  been 
•Me  Lord  of  some  fierce  and  awesome  Nor- 
m.m  Cistle  He  dealt  his  deeds  with  little 
apology  and  he  changed  directions  without 
notice  and  without  public  explanation.  He 
was  .uTo^ant  with  the  necessary  arrogance 
<)'  power.  .Old  I  think  humble  with  the 
humility  of  love,  a  rare  and  seldom  seen 
omblnattou 

There  has  been  too  much  made  I  think  of 
•he  fact  that  he  and  his  brother  were 
brothers  They  were  quite  different.  I  have 
a  suspicion  that  Robert  would  have  done 
the  things  that  his  brother  seemed  unable 
to  do.  once  he  had  laid  hold  of  the  power 
of  that  office  '  Many  of  us  would  not  have 
liked  what  he  did.  but  that  Is  not  to  galn- 
s.^y  the  fact  that  the  Senator  had  the  abil- 
ity to  make  things  happen 

It  Is  inevitable  that  history  will  measure 
the  two  and  try  to  make  .suppositions  about 
what  might  have  been  They  were  brothers 
.iiiU  this  alone  Is  a  tlrst  In  the  history  if  the 
Republic    Fathers  and  sous  there  have  been 


before  There  were  the  .Adamses  J<nd  the  Har- 
risons and  the  Metihlenbergs  provided  gen- 
eration after  kjeneratlon  of  leadership  to 
Pennsylvania  and  the  nation  But  never  l>e- 
fore  I  reciillect  hi«  there  been  a  tunlly  who 
furnished  two  nay  three  •'Uch  able  servants 
to  the  republic  in  one  generation 

People  have  written  if  consplrncy  in  the 
parsing  of  Robert  Kennedy  and  in  the  public 
anguish  at  this  act  of  violence  many  have  en- 
diiwued  him  with  virtues  beyond  his  own 
imaguiiiigs  Ft.r  me  one  of  the  best  stories 
about  lilin  involves  .i  newsman  who  bhall  be 
namele.HS  Kennedy  was  at  Sun  Valley  for 
Christmas  with  his  entire  family  isave  ine 
or  two-  but  how  can  vnu  miss  a  couple  when 
you  have  five  ,ind  a  half-dozen  i  He  had  been 
kind  to  the  reporter  and  answered  his  ques- 
tions Then  the  fellow  pressed  his  luck  He 
.i«ked  If  he  could  maybe  net  a  picture  of  the 
family  '  Tlie  late  Senator  in  iiri  acid  response 
said.  LiMik.  you  take  that  camera  and  go  to 
hell  and  lake  a  picture  of  the  devil  He 
doesn  t  have  .»  family  .md  he'll  understand 
better  than  I  can  .it  Christmastime" 

Sun  V'allev  was  .-»  challenge  He  skied  the 
slopes  with  (taih  .ind  abandon  and  he  wanted 
the  youngsters  to  do  the  same 

He  ran  our  rivers  In  the  deep  canyons  of 
the  primitive  area  He  knew  the  Lochsa  and 
the  Salmon  and  even  there  he  brought  his 
children  to  the  exciting  challenge  of  the  un- 
known In   the  outdoors 

Somehow  he  found  that  the  forgotten  race 
m  America  was  neither  black  nor  brown  nor 
yellow,  but  was  the  red  man  He  talked  with 
the  inheritors  of  this  land  whom  history  had 
cast  In  the  role  of  the  oppressed,  took  up 
their  cause  and  made  It  his 

Somehow  ihece  was  .ibout  Robert  Kennedy 
a  sense  of  mission  This  was  true  lietore  his 
brother'*  untimely  and  tragic  death  He 
seemed  to  reach  for  the  action  and  to  be  a 
part  i>f  It 

It  will  be  recorded  that  Robert  Kennedy 
was  in  at  the  kill"  In  some  "f  the  most  up- 
tight moments  in  American  history 

By  meat  measurements  Robert  Kennedy 
was  a  tilg  man  It  Is  given  to  few  men  to  be 
great  in  their  own  rlghf.  but  this  one  had  the 
potential  Whether  he  was  a  great  Senator 
will  ttWttlt  the  verdict  of  history 

He  might  have  been  a  great  President,  with 
all  of  our  misgivings  but  this  we  shall  never 
know. 

To  some  men  It  Is  given  to  be  a  man  of 
their  times,  to  some,  a  man  nf  their  genera- 
tion, but  seldom  is  it  given  to  one  of  us  to 
be  a  man  o(  their  hour. 

We  shall  never  know  This  may  have  been 
one  of  them.  At  least  It  can  be  said  that  It 
ended  with  the  Senator  doing  what  he  did 
best  and  loved  most." 

I  Prom  the  Blackfoot   i  Idaho  i    News. 
June   10.   19681 

A    W.\KE    FOR    SENATOR    KENNEDY 

The  concern  that  Senator  Robert  F  Ken- 
nedy felt  for  thoae  Americans  from  whom 
the  American  dream  seemed  m<j6l  remote  was 
told  m  the  days  of  mourning  that  followed 
his  death  Even  the  <  yiiical  among  us  must  iJe 
touched  by  the  evidence  he  indeed  achieved 
a  rapport  with  the  objecta  of  Ws  concern 

Soon  after  his  death  (lecame  known,  the 
thought  iiccured  that  it  would  bring  sor- 
niw  to  some  i>f  the  [leople  '>f  the  Fort  Hall 
Reservation  It  remains  strong  in  their  rmnda 
that  in  January,  1968.  he  Interrupted  a  Sun 
Valley  vacation  to  visit  them  and  conduct 
a  hearing  on  the  reservation  for  the  United 
States  Indian  Affairs  subcommittee  that  he 
headed 

An  Liltlciai  expression  •>!  their  concern  may 
have  been  sent  to  Mrs  Cthel  Kennedy  It  Is 
for  these  proud  and  seiialtue  but  mvited  [)eo- 
ple  U)  know  But  the  thought  cxicured  that 
tnany  individual  Indians  would  feel  that 
when  -Senator  Kennedy  died  they  had  i'3«t  a 
friend  who  cared  Would  there  l>e  any  ex(>re8- 
sion  from  theee  i)e<,iple.  who  in  the  ;;ist  three 


centuries  have  become  undemonstrative  In 
the  face  of  what  they  may  still  consider  1 1  be 
hostile  ptiwer'' 

The  answer  may  have  been  t.uiiiil  .n  .some- 
thing that  iH'curred  in  UlackfiK't  Friday. 

Early  that  iifternoon  an  Indian  acquaint- 
ance who  stops  occasslonally  at  the  .ifflce  nf 
The  Blackfoot  News  came  In  He  carried  with 
him  the  smell  of  liquor  He  spoke  Inco- 
herently 

■  He  was  nur  friend.  Tell  them  he  was  our 
Irlend   He  came  to  see  us  ' 

.Mmost  fiercely  he  sought  a  listener  They 
should  know  '  he  repeated  to  everyone  who 
would  listen  I'm  afraid  that  ears  were  closed 
to  him    Eventually  ho  wandered  out 

About  an  hour  later  he  returneil  Thl.s 
time  he  confronted  this  reporter  Tears  were 
streaming  down  his  face 

I  want  to  tell  them  that  he  was  our 
friend  I  may  be  drunk,  but  I  w.int  you  to  tell 
them  He  cfune  to  see  us-  he  t:\lked  to  my 
father-  lie  was  going  to  make  things  l>etter 
for  us  I  was  a  Marine  I  fought  In  many 
battles  for  this  country  He  was  the  lirst 
really  big  man  that  came  to  ree  us  He  .'•aw 
how  we  lived  He  told  us  he  would  help  us 
get  new  houses  Tell  them  the  Sho-shmip- 
Bannock  people  thought  he  was  their  Irieiid 
Proiiu.se  me  that  you  will  tell  them." 

Wiping  his  tears,  the  hrst  I  ever  saw  an 
Indl.in  shed,  he  reluctantly  .iccepted  assur- 
ances we  wovild  try  to  get  the  word  to  the 
people  who  should  know  By  that  time  there 
had  emerged  a  sense  of  concern  for  a  respon- 
sibility placed  upon  me  by  another. 

Yet  a  third  time  the  jx'tltloner  came  back 
as  the  afterii'von  drew  to  a  close  He  had  re- 
gained his  composure 

Steadily  and  with  dignity  ho  said 

"I'm  not  drunk  I'm  sorry  for  acting  as  If 
I  wis  before  But  he  was  our  friend  and 
my  friends  and  I  want  you  to  tell  them  " 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  act- 
ing :\s  ^  messenger  for  others  icxt 

Then  I  remembered  a  story  that  came  out 
of  World  War  II  that  I  had  read  It  seems 
to  me  thit  It  was  wTltten  by  P^rnle  Pyle  but 
I  cannot  bo  sure. 

It  was  a  story  about  the  hard-bitten  pilots 
of  a  group  of  tighter  planes  In  the  Pacific 
theater  of  the  war  All  but  one  of  their 
group  had  returned  from  a  ml.sslon  Tensely 
they  awaited  the  report  thev  feared  Even- 
tually It  came  Silently  thev  wandered  away 
Individually  then  reassembled  later  In  a  se- 
cluded spot  Aft-er  time  passed  and  bottles 
had  t)een  pa.ssed.  soft  cursing  that  sounded 
more  like  prayers  than  curses  began  to  emerge 
OS  the  men  found  their  voices 

This  Is  our  effort  to  tell  those  who  should 
know  that  a  wake  for  .Sen.ator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  held  Friday  In  Blackfoot  Idaho,  by 
some  men  of  the  .shoshone- Bannock  nation. 

--DR  B 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  the 
Nation  and  the  Senate  .suffered  the  loss 
of  a  man  who  might  have  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes. 

He  fought  hard  for  the  things  he  be- 
Ucved  in.  and  this  quality  gained  him 
the  respect  of  even  those  with  whom  he 
disagreed. 

His  concern  lor  those  less  fortunate — 
especially  the  underprivileged — will  live 
on,  because  his  commitment  to  action 
was  .strons  and  influential. 

Robert  Kennedy's  devotion  to  his 
famii.'  will  particularly  be  remembered. 
It  was  an  irLspiring  example  for  others. 

What  John  Donne  said  long  ago  well 
turns  up  the  feelings  of  all  of  us: 

Any  mans  death  diminishes  me,  because 
I  am  Involved  in  mankind. 

The  tragedy  our  beloved  colleague's 
death  has  brought  to  his  good  wife,  Ethel, 
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and  the  children  carries  over  to  our  own 
wives  and  families.  They  have  our  most 
profound  sympathy,  love,  and  respect. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
mourn  the  tragic,  violent,  senseless  death 
of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 

His  uttec  integrity,  his  search  for  new 
approaches,  his  belief  in  the  promise 
of  the  future,  and  his  abihty  to  com- 
municate with  the  young,  the  poor,  and 
the  black  were  supreme. 

He  was  a  man  of  courape.  of  emotion, 
of  compassion,  of  intelligence,  of  con- 
cern and,  above  all.  a  man  of  action,  a 
man  who  translated  ideas  into  action 
and  into  deeds. 

Our  country  and  our  people  were  im- 
ineasurablv  blessed  by  having  him 
iiir.onL'si  us. 

1  do  not  believe  ever  before  have  there 
been  the  Imrs  of  people  waiting  to  pay 
their  respects  as  there  were  in  New  York 
the  niizht  and  day  of  his  funeral— well 
nigh  50  blocks  lonu. 

The  void  left  by  his  death  remains. 
His  murder  was  an  awful,  needless 
tragedy — and  one  more  reflection  of  the 
spots  of  violence  and  sickness  that  blot 
our  Nation.  It  is  just  as  much  a  tragedy 
for  our  country,  to  which  Senator  Ken- 
nedy had  so  much  to  give  and  to  which 
lie  had  already  f.;iven  so  much,  as  it  is  to 
his  familv.  The  best  memorial  we  can 
^ive  him  is  a  resolve  to  fully  awaken  to 
our  problems  and  take  the  steps  on  so 
many  fronts,  at  l:ome  and  abroad,  that 
must  be  taken  to  .solve  them. 

In  a  more  personal  vein,  I  mourn  his 
death,  too,  as  I  have  known,  liked,  and 
admired  liim  for  more  than  20  years, 
and  was  one  of  those  few  of  us  who 
publicly  supported  his  candidacy  for  the 
Presidency. 

My  wife,  who  also  loved  and  admired 
him,  joins  mc  m  our  t:nef  as  old  friends 
of  his  family. 

In  fact.  I  remember  his  family  before 
violence  first  struck  it,  before  World 
War  II.  They  were  a  happy,  productive, 
active,  competitive  family.  They  always 
had  a  spark  and  a  drive  that  was  truly 
exceptional.  I  know  that  my  wife  and  I 
have  often  asked  ourselves  how  one  fam- 
ily could  have  produced  so  much  excel- 
lence I  unlv  wish  I  knew  the  answer.  But 
I  know  that  I  shall  ever  be  glad  they  lived 
m  niv  tune. 

Mr.  MOND.\LE.  Mr.  President,  Robert 
Kennedy  and  I  were  born  3  years  apart. 
We  entered  the  Senate  3  days  apart,  sat 
next,  to  each  other  for  a  time  in  that  back 
row  reserved  for  freshmen  Senators;  al- 
most always  we  stood  together  on  the  is- 
.sues  that  came  before  us;  and  shared 
both  victory  and  defeat  in  those  things 
we  both  believed  in. 

I  miss  him  sorely ;  the  days  that  have 
ljas.sed  since  his  death  have  not  lessened 
the  .-hock  and  the  sense  of  loss. 

Words  are  abstractions:  they  cannot 
capture,  they  cannot  eulogize  a  man  in 
life  so  real,  so  vital,  so  a  part  of  the  times 
he  lived. 

He  is  t^one  now,  in  the  words  of  Carl 
Sandburg,  "to  a  deep  river,  to  a  far 
countrj',  to  a  by-and-by  whence  no  man 
returns";  and  he,  hke  Lincoln,  "found 
far  lights  and  Ull  rainbows  to  live  by." 
The  insane  violence  that  took  his  life 
cost  a  family  its  father;  a  loving  wife 


her  husband;  parents  already  burdened 
with  grief,  another  son. 

The  bullet  that  took  Robert  Kennedy  s 
hfe  took  more.  The  web  of  this  thing  that 
we  term  American  civilization  is.  after 
all  a  fragile  thing,  compounded  of  com- 
monly shared  ideals;  a  resix-ct  for  the 
opinions  of  others;  a  tradition  of  fan- 
play  and  conciliation;  even  of  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  called  "the  mystic 
chords  of  memoiy."  This  web.  this  civili- 
zation was  .sorely  wounded  by  the  bullet 
that  killed  Senator  Kennedy.  Only  now. 
as  vituperation,  unreasoning  hatred, 
and  the  politics  of  disruption  seem  in- 
creasingly to  dominate  the  national 
scene,  do  we  discern  just  how  much  more 
we  have  lost. 

If  we  are  to  honor  this  man  we  loved 
in  life,  then  all  of  us.  m  this  Chamber 
and  without,  must  bend  our  il'.oits  to- 
ward stemming  the  red  stain  of  violence 
and  vituperation  which  has  increasingly 
come  to  torment  the  Nation's  conscience. 
Robert  Kennedy's  life  is  uone.  but  the 
spirit  that  motivated  that  life  is  not.  It 
lives  on.  It  is  now  for  us  to  continue  tnc 
work  he  began. 

With  his  brother.  I  loo.  "i)ray  that 
what  lie  was  to  us  and  what  he  wished  for 
others  will  some  day  come  to  iia.ss  for  all 
the  v^■orld."  . 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
the  c.s.sence  of  a  man  is  dimcull  to  sum 
up  in  v.ords.  especially  men  so  unu.sual 
as  ROBERT  Kennedy,  so  far  above  the 
averaee  in  his  high  resolve  and  {rreat 
capabilities.  However,  if  I  would  cho.se 
one  single  characteristic.  It  would  be 
his  desire  almost  overwhelmingly  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  was  impatient,  as  we  all  should  be. 
with  people  who  said  "it  cant  be  done.' 
His  answer  was  always:  "Why  not?" 
Perhaps  it  was  has  continuous  striving 
for  a  better  countrj-  that  caused  some 
people  to  fear  liim.  They  were  afraid  of 
Mm  as  thev  fear  all  men  who  cannot  be 
put  aside  with  pious  platitudes.  And 
they  were  apprehensive  because  he  rep- 
resented the  virtues  which  they  desire 
but  do  not  possess. 

So  the  enemies  of  justice  and  procress 
t'-ied  to  create  a  climate  of  public  opin- 
ion which  would  discredit  and  destroy 
his  political  effectiveness.  Tlieir  results 
may  have  been  different  from  their 
aims.  His  political  effectiveness  t;rew  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  climate  of 
public  attitude  they  created  could  not 
discredit  him.  though  it  nurtured  the 
misguided,  the  fanatic,  and  the  zealot 
who  in  the  end  destroyed  him. 

Robert  Kennedy  will  be  missed 
throughout  the  land,  but  lie  will  be 
especially  missed  by  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him  when  he  was  campaign 
manager  for  his  brother  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy; in  1960.  v.hen  he  was  Attorney 
Grene'ral;  when  he  was  in  Senate  com- 
mittees; and  when  he  served  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  We  benefited  from 
his  counsel  and  experience  and  from  his 
Impatience  with  those  who  say  it  cannot 
be  done. 

Our  late  colleague  had  experience  m 
domestic  and  international  affairs,  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  which  made  him 
one  of  our  greatest  national  leaders.  He 
confronted  those  things  which  cause 
turmoil  in  the  world  and  in  our  society. 


so  that  he  could  understand  them  well 
enough  to  help. 

He  was  admired  all  over  this  world  at 
the  time  of  his  death  more  than  any 
other  living  man  in  public  life  or  office. 
When  Robert  Kennedy  fell,  a  victim 
of  a  cruel  and  cowardly  a.ssassination, 
the  world  wept,  as  it  had  when  his 
brother  John  F.  Kennedy  was  likewise 
assassinated. 

He  talked  to  people  no  other  national 
leader  was  talking  to  and  at  a  level  where 
communication  was  not  distorted.  One 
of  hLs  Iceacies  is  that  understanding  of 
the  people  and  i.ssiies  that  are  the  forces 
of  chaiiije  today.  That  understanding 
was  made  clear  on  this  floor  and  in 
forums  around  the  world  in  speeches 
v.'hich  are  surely  the  most  ixM-ceptive 
articulation  now  available  of  the  new 
order  of  thint-'s  which  he  helloed  to  in- 
troduce and  which,  for  many,  he  sym- 
bolized. 

As  lie  developed  his  campaign  for  the 
Presidency.    Senator    Robert    Kennedy 
IM-oposed    .solutions   that   cannot   be   ig- 
nored and  should  not  be  forgotten.  The.se 
sUL'gestions  were  based  on  a  sensitivity 
to  the  divisions  in  our  society  that  was 
Ijerhaps   unique    in    our   Nation.   Tho.se 
divisions— between     black     and     white, 
young  and  old.  rich  and  poor — are  what 
we  must  face  today  if  we  are  to  survive 
as  a  nation.  His  speeches  offer  us  hope. 
RoBEP.T  Kennedy  offered  us  wise  coun- 
sel in  meeting  our  foreign  responsibili- 
ties. Early  in  his  Senate  career  he  sixike 
out  eloquently  on  Vietnam,  and  contin- 
ued to  do  so,  with  statemenus  so  timely 
and   criticism   so   responsible   that   one 
could  almost  feel  their  impact  on  our 
national  course  in   A.sia. 

He  visited  Africa  to  demonstrate  that 
this  Nation  has  leaders  v.  ho  value  human 
dignitv,  and  would  not  remain  blind  to 
other  "peoples'  fates.  His  travel  in  Latin 
America  led  to  exten.sive  and  concrete 
proixisals  for  renewing  a  pood  faith  re- 
lationship with  our  hemispheric  neigh- 
bors. The  speeches  Robert  Kennedy 
made  during  and  after  liis  travels  dem- 
onstrate the  unusual  rapport  with  other 
IX'oples  that  made  hun  one  of  our  most 
respected  and  credible  six)kesmen. 

I  seiTcd  in  World  War  II  on  the  staffs 
of  a  number  of  generals,  and  I  have 
worked  with  Governors.  Senators,  uni- 
ver.sity  jjrofe.ssors,  and  presidents,  au- 
thors." historians,  scientists,  and  others. 
Of  all  the  men  I  have  met.  I  consider 
Robert  Kennedy  one  of  the  two  or  three 
most  brilliant.  We  have  now  lost  two  bril- 
liant members  of  this  family  who  have 
piven  as  much  as  any  other  family  in 
American  history,  if  not  more.  Certainly, 
the  Kennedy  family  has  sacrificed  more 
for  the  public  weal  and  the  common  pood 
than  any  other  family  m  public  life  in 
our  ueneration. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  with  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  on  the 
Bilingual  Education  Subcommittee,  on 
the  Indian  Education  Subcommittee,  and 
Ull  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

The  memory  I  will  retain  longest  is 
that  of  the  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
underprivileged  Spanish-speaking  peo- 
ple the  Puerto  Ricans,  in  the  areas  of 
New    York   City,   where   we    conducted 
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hearings  on  the  bilingual  education  bill 
We  walked  the  street*  at  noon  in  the 
heart  of  areas  populated  by  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans 

My  wife  and  I  have  had  the  rare  privl- 
lege  of  visiting  In  that  sparkling  home 
at  Hickory  Hill,  Va.,  over  which  he  and 
his  charming  wife,  Ethel,  presided  with 
such  informal  grace  and  hospitahty.  sur- 
rounded by  their  cooperative  children, 
giving  a  fine  example  of  family  unity 

No  other  Senator  has  ever  made  so 
tjreat  an  inr.pact  on  ou:'  Nation  and  the 
world  in  the  short  but  dynamic  3' j  years 
he  served  m  the  Senate 

He  was  cut  down  at  the  peak  of  his 
career,  at  the  close  of  a  day  that  saw 
double  political  victories  for  him  in  Cali- 
fornia and  South  Dakota,  the  break- 
through which,  in  my  opm  ■  had  he 
lived,  would  have  carried  him  >n  to  the 
presidential  nomination  and  to  the 
Presidency. 

We  place  this  verbal  wreath  upon  the 
bier  of  the  unelected  President— not  yet 
elected  at  the  polls  but  already  elected  m 
the  hearts  of  the  people 

As  we  rode  that  la.^t  funeral  train  from 
New  York  to  Washmi;ton  on  Jur.e  8.  we 
saw  again  that  he  wa^  first  in  the  hearts 
of  the  .\mencan  people  He  is  now  flr^t 
in  their  memory  and  in  their  hopes  for 
the  kind  of  peaceful  future  they  want  for 
their  country,  at  home  and  abroad 

The  Senate  was  lifted  by  his  presence 
to  a  peak  of  leadership  among  American 
legislative  and  executive  institutions  in 
our  time  As  he  ennobled  the  Senate  by 
his  presence,  so  may  his  memory  con- 
tinue to  be  an  inspiration  and  a  i^ulding 
force  for  us 

I  shall  treasure  the  memory  of  his 
friendship  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
mot  inspirational  experiences  of  my  life- 
time 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  all  America 
grieved  at  the  senseless  violence  of  the 
act  which  struck  down  Senator  Robert 
Fr.xncis  Kennedy  as  he  sought  the  high- 
est office  of  his  country  With  ins  tragic 
death.  America  has  lost  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic .servant,  and  the  Senate  has  lost  one 
of  Us  most  articulate  and  concerned 
Members,  a  man  who  served  this  body 
not  only  as  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  but  earlier  in  his  career  as 
a  Senate  staff  memtwr 

While  we  differed  in  our  political  views 
and  our  approaches  to  solving  many  na- 
tional problems,  I  admired  Bob  Ken- 
nedy for  his  courage  and  for  his  forth- 
right efforts  in  behalf  of  any  cause  he 
championed  Like  his  brothers  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family,  he  had  a 
valiant  heart  which  sustained  him 
throUf;h  personal  traijedies  as  -veil  as 
through  tilt  tnals  and  challen^;es  of  high 
public  office  He  never  shrank  from  dan- 
u;er.  either  physical  or  political.  Pericles 
said: 

The  palm  of  courage  will  3ur«ly  be  .ad- 
judged most  Justly  to  those  who  best  know 
the  difference  between  hardship  and  pleas- 
ure and  yet  are  never  <;empt«d  to  shrlnlc 
irom   d.^nger 

Surely.  Robert  Kennedy  deserved  that 
palm  of  coura,;e  and.  m  this,  his  family 
should  fini  great  comfort  m  the  years 
ahead 

As  a  counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on 


Investigations,  on  which  I  served,  he 
daily  displayed  a  rare  moral  courage  and 
determination  to  do  the  job  assigned  to 
him  despite  obstacles  and  threats  which 
would  have  cowed  a  lesser  man  This  was 
his  most  characteristic  trait  which  the 
country  came  to  know  during  the  election 
campau;n  of  1960.  later  as  he  .served  as 
Attorney  General,  and  throughout  his 
Senate  career. 

As  It  IS  given  to  few  men,  Robert  Ken- 
nehv  knew  the  joys  and  the  trials  of 
human  existence  In  his  devotion  to  his 
family  and  to  his  church,  in  his  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  encountering  all  that  life 
had  to  offer,  and  for  eivmg  unsllntingly 
of  Inm.self.  Bob.  like  all  of  his  family, 
represented  the  best  qualities  of  Ameri- 
can life  It  was  for  this  rea.snn  that  he 
ciiptured  tiie  imagination  of  .so  many 
y  /ung  people  It  would  be  difficult  not  to 
admire  this  adventurous  spirit  and  to 
identify  with  him  as  he  climbed  moun- 
tains, shot  rapids,  worked  for  youth 
programs  in  the  cities,  or  played  touch 
football  with  his  children. 

Posse.s.sed  of  the  material  blessings  of 
life,  he  chose  not  to  sit  in  lethargy  with 
his  wealth,  rather,  he  chose  a  life  of 
active  involvement  m  the  world  about 
him.  and  it  plainly  was  his  credo  until 
the  moment  of  his  death. 

Though  his  time  on  earth  was  .so  brief. 
RoRKRT  Kennedy  found  the  rich  rewards 
of  self -fulfillment  a.-,  a  human  being,  and 
success  in  his  public  and  personal  life  I 
am  convinced  that  the  tradition  of  public 
service  and  achievements  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  his  remarkable  family  will 
be  upheld  by  his  children  and  continued 
by  others  in  his  family  Comfort,  then. 
not  condolence  in  their  bereavement,  is 
what  we  must  offer  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  family  FVir  their  memories  of 
the  honors  he  gained  and  the  bravery 
he  showed  in  his  lifetime  will  keep  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  in  their  midst  as  husband, 
father,  .son.  and  relative.  No  one  who  has 
lost  a  loved  one  can  ask  for  more. 

In  closing.  I  observe  that  the  conduct 
of  his  wife,  his  mother,  his  brother  Ted. 
and  his  other  relatives  .since  his  tragic 
death  make  it  manifest  that  those  he 
loved  were  like  Bob  Kennedy  himself,  in 
that  they  have  much  valor  in  their 
hearts. 

Mrs,  Ervm  joins  me  m  extending  to 
them  our  deepest  .-sympathy, 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  Justice 
Holmes  once  said: 

As  life  l3  action  and  passion.  11  Is  required 
of  a  man  that  he  should  share  the  passion 
and  action  of  his  time,  at  peril  of  being 
judged  not  to  have  lived. 

Robert  Kennedy  lived  the  action  and 
passion  of  our  time  He  died  in  action. 
He  spent  his  life,  he  gave  his  life  in 
higlie.st  service  to  his  country  and  to  his 
feUow  man  To  those  ignored  he  gave 
attention,  to  those  in  despair  he  gave 
hope,  to  those  in  need  he  gave  help.  To 
citizens  blind  to  the  fate  of  their  fellow 
man  he  presented  the  discomforting 
.specter  of  the  other  America.  He  gave 
hmiself. 

Bob  Kennedy,  our  friend.  Is  dead.  But 
the  challenge  of  a  newer  world  he  pur- 
sued so  selflessly  remains  Let  us  be  equal 
to  that  challenge 

In  tile  long  roll  of  history  it  will  be 


marked  for  Bob  Kennedy,  as  it  was  for 
his  brother,  John:  "There  was  a  Man!" 
We  will  not  soon  forget  these  men,  or 
their  compassion  As  Pericles  said  cen- 
turies ago: 

Her^f-.s  hsue  the  whole  earth  for  thetr 
t'Tiit);  .iiid  m  Innd.'i  far  from  their  own — 
where  the  column  with  ita  epitaph  declares 
It—  there  Ls  enshrined  in  every  breast  a  rec- 
ord unwritten  wltJi  no  tablet  to  preserve  U. 
except  that  of  the  heart 

God  have  mercy  U[>on  the  -soul  of  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  God  have  mercy  upon  his 
family    God  have  mercy  upon  us  all. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  it  is  in- 
deed a  time  of  great  sadness  that  after 
such  a  short  period  of  time  another  na- 
tional tragedy  has  shaken  our  Nation  to 
Us  very  foundations.  We  lespond  this 
morning  in  tributes  to  an  outstanding 
Amencan  and  colleague  Robert  Ken- 
nedy who  was  taken  from  us  by  an  as- 
.sa.ssin's  bullet.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
emptiness  and  dismay  in  all  of  us  as  we 
think  of  the  consequences  of  that  horri- 
ble act  on  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  greater  eulogy  to 
RoBKRT  Kennedy  than  the  words  of  his 
brother.  Senator  Edw.aro  Kennedy,  at 
St  Patrick's  Cathedral  on  June  8.  1968. 
when  he  said: 

Mv  b.'-other  need  not  be  idealized  or  en- 
l.irped  in  death  l)eyond  what  he  was  In  life, 
to  he  remembered  simply  its  a  good  ;uid  de- 
cent man,  who  saw  wronB;  and  tried  to  right 
It,  saw  suffering  and  tried  to  lieal  It.  saw 
war  and  tried  to  stop  It 

He  attacked  violence  and  disunity 
which  swept  across  the  Nation  in  past 
months,  shaking  the  foimdations  of  the 
Nation  and  claiming  iiim  as  their  victim. 
He  called  to  our  attention,  through  his 
investigations  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Poverty,  the  suffering  of 
poverty  and  ignorance.  He  courageously 
and  iH-ophetically  protested  the  horror 
of  the  conllict  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
he  urged  us  to  resolve  through  the 
[>eacekeeping  procedures  of  world  law. 

These  are  goals  to  which  we  should  all 
lededicate  ourselves  as  our  living  monu- 
ment of  [KJlitical  action  in  his  memory. 

We  now  know  that  each  of  us  is  a  bet- 
ter person  because  we  were  privileged  to 
know  Robert  Kennedy  and  share  the  in- 
Ilucnce  of  lus  idealism,  courage,  compas- 
.sion.  and  great  .statesmanship.  However, 
our  words  of  eulogy  will  become  but 
empty  phrases  unless  we  breathe  his  un- 
dying faith  in  human  values  into  our 
way  of  life  We  can  best  honor  him  by 
keeping  his  faith  in  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional self-government  designed  to 
promote  tiie  general  welfare  of  all  of  our 
people,  not  just  some  of  our  people. 

Mrs,  Morse  and  I  extend  to  his  won- 
derful wife  and  children,  to  his  mother 
and  father,  to  his  sisters,  and  to  our  col- 
league. Edward  Kennedy,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, our  thanks  for  their  example  of 
faith  in  God  and  their  great  strength  m 
bereavement.  May  God  comfort  and  bless 
them  all, 

Mr.  CURTIS  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  people  of  Nebraska.  I  want  to 
express  our  deep  regret  and  sorrow  that 
was  felt  by  everyone  at  the  tragic  death 
of  our  colleague,  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, of  the  State  of  New  York.  HLs  death 
was  so  unnecessary.  It  was  so  symbolic 


of  the  violence  that  concerns  all  people. 
Perhaps  in  his  death  the  United  States 
will  move  closer  to  a  society  of  law  and 

order  ,       .,      ...^ 

Much  will  be  said  concerning  the  liie. 
the  interests,  the  ideals,  and  the  words 
of  Robert  Kennedy.  It  will  not  be  my 
purpose  at  this  time  to  attempt  to  com- 
ment on.  or  even  list,  the  many  note- 
worthy things  that  mark  the  period  that 
he  ser\ed  as  counsel  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  of  the  Senate, 
later  as  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  still  later  as  a  Member  of  the 
US  Senate,  He  was  involved  in  many 
things  and  the  historians  of  the  future 
will  find  a  rich  source  of  material  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy, 

There  comes  a  time  when  politics,  iw- 
litical  solutions,  and  all  things  seciUar 
become  of  lesser  importance.  At  such  a 
time  Christian  faith  and  the  knowledge 
of  life  ctemal  take  their  rightful  place 
as  the  most  important  of  all  things.  So 
todav  in  expressing  the  sorrow  and  the 
condolences  of  the  people  of  Nebraska 
to  the  family  of  our  departed  colleague, 
we  also  direct  not  only  his  family  but 
all  men  everywhere,  to  the  enduring  faith 
of  our  departed  colleague. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  cus- 
tom of  the  "eulogy"  of  the  dead  comes 
down  to  us  from  Greek  and  Roman  times 
and  has  produced  some  of  the  most  mov- 
ing prose  in  our  heritage  of  western 
civilization.  Yet  I  think  somehow  the 
tradition  of  the  eulogy  is  out  of  place  in 
our  modern  life  in  general,  and  I  hazard 
the  perhaps  unpopular  suggestion  that 
it  has  become  out  of  place  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  where  the  atmosphere  has 
changed  .so  much  since  the  days  of  Clay. 
Calhoun,  and  Webster. 

So  I  am  reluctant  to  speak  today  of 
mv  friend  Robert  Kennedy.  On  Thurs- 
day June  6  sl-iortly  after  his  assassina- 
tion. I  spoke  briefly  respecting  the  im- 
pact of  his  death. 

Todav  I  shall  merely  refer  to  three 
little  incidents,  three  vignettes,  if  you 
will  in  our  relationship.  Each  has  left 
a  picture  in  my  mind  which  I  think  will 
stav  with  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

The  first  incident  was  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  in  the  early  spring  of  1967. 
Bob  and  I  went  together  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. Manpower,  and  Poverty,  of  which 
I  am  chairman:  first  to  Jackson,  and 
then  up  through  the  delta  counties  of 
Mississippi,  taking  testimony,  visiting, 
inspecting,  and  exploring  the  tragic  con- 
ditions of  poverty  which  we  found  m 
that  State.  . 

I  was  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee but  he  was  the  leader  of  our  group 
by  reason  of  his  stature,  his  deep  dedi- 
cation, his  youthful  energy  and  the  m- 
terest  displayed  in  him  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  press,  radio,  and  television. 
For  the  first  day,  we  were  accompa- 
nied bv  our  friends  from  across  the  aisle, 
I  tie  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  MtJR- 
iHYl   and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr   jAViTsl.  They  made  a  real  contri- 
bution before  they  had  to  leave  to  attend 
to  duties  in  the  Senate. 

Bob  Kennedy  and  I  stayed.  The  pic- 
ture in  my  mind  is  of  this  vital  young 


man  with  the  shock  of  hair  and  the 
slight  figure,  going  from  broken-down 
shack  to  broken-down  shack,  talking 
with  these  simple  people,  most  of  them 
black,  some  of  them  white,  keenly  in- 
terested in  their  problems,  their  trage- 
dies and  having  a  difficult  time  fighting 
off  the  TV,  radio,  and  photographic 
people  swarming  all  over  him  wherever 
he  went,  making  it  so  difficult  to  con- 
duct a  meaningful  dialog  with  cs.sen- 
tially  shy  people.  Yet.  somehow,  he  ac- 
complished it. 

When  we  came  back,  he  and  I  \\ent 
to  see  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture. 
Orville  Freeman,  and  told  him  of  the 
frightening  conditions  we  had  found  and 
begged  him  to  .send  food  to  the  hungry. 
At  long  last,  much  later  lo  .some  extent, 
that  was  done. 

But  the  incidents  of  searing  !JOvert>. 
the  cheerfulness  of  the  i:ioverty  stricken 
in  the  midst  of  mi.scry.  hi.s  reaction  to 
those  fundamentally  splendid  people  and 
the  great  work  he  did  when  he  came  back 
to  assure  that  something  would  be  done- 
some  little  thin?-by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  mollify  their  ondition.  the 
earnestness  and  the  zeal,  and  the  dedica- 
tion which  he  gave  to  that  task,  will  al- 
ways stay  with  me. 

The  second  incident  was  somewhat 
later  in  the  summer  of  1967,  I  went  to 
his  office  to  talk  with  him  about  a  prob- 
lem of  mutual  interest— I  have  forgotten 


«-hat  it  was  now. 

He  was  meeting  with  his  brothei.  Ted. 
I  did  not  know  what  they  were  talking 
about,  and  I  did  not  try  to  mid  out.  I 
just  wandered  around  his  office  while 
they  talked  looking  at  the  pictures  and 
the  scrolls  on  the  walls. 

There  in  front  of  me.  was  my  favoute 
poem,  Tennvsons  "Ulysses"— not  all  of 
it  but  the  pari  in  which  Uiysscs  speaks 
to  his  mariners  and  exhorts  them  to  go 
forth  on  one  more  voyage  to  seek  a  newer 
world : 

Push  off.  and  silling  well  in  order  •'^n^i^e 
The  sounding  furrows;  lor  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  bevond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 


After  awhile.  Bob  and  Tto  finished 
their  talk— Ted  left— and  before  we 
started  our  discussion.  I  said  to  Bob  "How 
do  you  happen  to  have  that  poem  on  your 
walP  It  has  always  been  my  favorite,  I 
learned  it  by  heart  when  I  was  in  college 
years  ago."  , 

He  rephed.  "It  is  mine,  too,  I  leained 
it  by  heart  when  I  was  at  Harvard,' 

It  is  a  great  poem.  Its  only  failing  is, 
there  is  no  woman  in  it.  It  exemplifies, 
in  many  ways,  the  strong  streak  of  ad- 
venture, idealism,  and  hard,  tough  de- 
termination which  was  so  much  a  part 
of  Robert  Kennedy's  character. 

That  scene  is  also  deep  in  my  memory-^ 
A  new  bond  between  us  had  been  created 
in  a  moment's  lime. 

The  third  incident  was  right  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  early  this  springy 
I  was  standing  about  15  feet  behind  and 
to  the  left  of  my  desk,  with  not  much 
of  anything  on  my  mind,  and  Bob  came 
up  to  me.  knowing  that  I  was  a  candidate 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate  and  knowing 
that  the  impact  of  what  he  might  do  with 
respect  to  seeking  the  Presidencj-  might 
have  some  bearing  on  the  success  or  fail- 


ure of  my  candidacy.  He  said  to  me. 
"Joe.  would  it  murder  you  if  I  got  into 
this  thing?"  ,    ^ 

I  said.  "I  do  not  know  what  you  aie 

talking  about." 

He  .said.  "WcH,  I  am  thinking  of  de- 
claring my  candidacy  lor  the  Presidency. 
Would  this  hurt  you?" 

I  replied.  "Of  course  not.  and  even  il 
it  did  I  would  urge  you  to  do  it,  I  am 
so  glad  tliat  you  are  thinking  of  chang- 
ing vour  mind," 

I  did  not  know.  then,  wliat  he  was  go- 
in"  lo  do  I  never  made  a  commitment  to 
support  Iiim.  but  I  fell  that  this  was 
probably  tlie  toughest  decision  of  his 
life  I  think  he  made  Hie  right  decision, 
even  though  at  tiie  end  it  was  otaviou.sly 
the  trigeering  event  in  his  assassination. 
It  was  tvpical  of  his  consideration  of 
others  to  Hiink  of  the  impact  of  his  de- 
cision on  my  fortunes. 

Thus  I  think  of  liim.  of  the  joy  of  a 
friend    in  the  light  of  these  three  little 
incidents  which  will  always  stay  witli  me 
Mr     President.    I    do    not    believe    in 
eul0!,!ips   but    I    thought   it   well   lo   say 
these  few  things  for  posterity  as  it  con- 
sults the  Congressional  Record. 
Mr  Pic.sident.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr  THURMOND,  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  ioin  in  this  occasion  to  me- 
morialize   our    late    colleague    Senator 
Robert  F,  Kennedy.  I  was  deeply  grieved 
when   I  learned  of  his  tragic   death^  I 
was  .shocked  not  only  by  the  fact  of  his 
death   but   also   by   the   tragic   circum- 
stances both   for   him   and   his   family. 
Death  comes  like  a  thief  m  the  nisht.  as 
the  Bible  tells  us.  but  it  seems  more  sud- 
den and  more  shockinii  when  it  slops  a 
life  in  full  career. 

Many  of  us  did  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  views  of  the  late  Senator  from  New- 
York  but  that  disagreement  was  to  be 
expected  in  the  nature  of  a  deliberative 
body  Our  differences  did  not  go  beyond 
the  business  of  political  inquiry.  We  re- 
respected  Senator  Kennedy  as  a  hard- 
workina  colleague  who  participated  to 
the  fullest  in  the  affairs  of  this  Senate, 

Senator  Kennedy  was  my  next-door 
neiahbor  m  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
inc  and  because  of  this  propinquity.  I 
had  occasion  to  .sec  his  never-failing 
courtesy  to  the  members  of  my  -'^^aff^  as 
we  both  went  about  our  work  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  A  measure  of  a  public 
man's  character  is  his  courle.sy  toward 
the  "little  people"  of  his  professional 
life  to  those  lo  whom  he  has  no  public 
obligation.  We  saw  Senator  Kennedys 
courtesy  and  human  friendliness  at  close 

hand. 

The  dimensions  of  this  tragedy  ex- 
tend both  to  his  wife  and  children  and 
to  the  entire  Kennedy  family.  That  this 
family  has  suffered  yet  another  great 
tragedy  touches  all  of  us  deeply.  The 
image "  of  the  Senator  s  father  and 
mother  struck  once  more  by  giuef  calls 
10  us  the  image  of  Job,  laden  with  suf- 
fering upon  suffering.  Seldom  in  the 
annals  of  political  history  has  one  fam- 
ily borne  so  great  a  series  of  personal 
misfortunes  and  sufferings  inflicted  in 
the  course  of  public  service. 

Mr  President,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  lo  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  chil- 
dren and  to  all  the  Kennedy  family,  and 
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especially  to  our  esteemed  colleague  Sen- 
ator Edward  KwwHmr 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  to  th« 
years  ahead,  noilUons  of  word*  wtll  be 
written  and  spoken  about  FIosert  Kkw- 
NEDY  As  the  volume  grows.  It  wtll  be 
increasingly  difBcult  to  recognize  the 
man  who  walked  and  worked  amonK  ua. 

We  each  know  something  of  the 
larsjer-than-life  dimensions  which  are 
applied  to  the  virtues  and  faults  and  ac- 
iivuies  of  men  and  women  In  public  and 
political  life 

I  think  we  all  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  process  had  overtaken  Bob 
KiNJreoY  long  before  he  came  to  the 
Senate  and  to  a  decree  none  of  the  rest 
of  us  have  ever  experienced 

My  Instinct,  therefore.  Mr  President, 
on  this  occasion,  ls  to  speak  of  the 
RoBKRT  Kenmkdy  we  came  to  know  as  a 
human  being  whose  talenUs  and  Inter- 
ests and  appeal  prompted  his  constitu- 
ents to  send  him  to  the  Senate 

I  d.trnot  know  him  m  his  childhood, 
or  his  boyhood,  or  i.us  oarly  manhood  I 
do  not  kno*'  what  he  wa.s  in  those  years, 
or  In  what  ways  the  .nfluenc«\s  and  clr- 
cum.-.tances  of  those  years  shaped  the 
man  who  was  our  colleajfue  I  know  only 
that  they  produced  a  man  of  unusual 
qualities  of  heart  and  :r.ind.  a  man  vul- 
nerable as  are  otiier  human  bemtjs  m 
his  weakness  .ind  shortcoming-;,  a  man  it 
was  a  pnvlleKe  to  know 

I  thoroughly  ;;ked  the  Bob  Kennedy  I 
came  to  know  He  a.is  warm  and  consid- 
erate He  was  c  jmpa.sslonate.  He  cared 
about  others  Our  working  and  personal 
relationships  were  the  relaxed  and  sat- 
isfying? k.nd  ^'rowing  out  of  mutual  re- 

He  was  shy.  and  his  shyness  has  been 
Interprete  1  a.i  aloofnes.s  and  coldness. 

He  was  touah  and  determined  about 
those  things  which  mattered  deeply  to 
him. 

He  was  a  fli^hter — fired  as  he  believed 
all  Amencar.s  .-should  oe  by  the  injustices 
of  our  time 

He  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  u.se  his 
life  to  Improve  life  on  this  earth 

I  miss  him  Mr  President,  as  a  man 
who  had  much  to  contribute  to  that  ob- 
ject.ve.  xr.d  -is  .1  man  whose  friendship 
wa.-med  those  who  were  privlle'-;ed  to 
share  it. 

Mr  PROLTY  Mr  President,  we  are 
today  a  little  further  removed  in  time 
from  the  tragic  event  nf  June  5.  which 
took  from  our  midst  and  depnved  the 
world  of  our  late  colleajrue.  Robert  P 
Kennedy  My  sense  of  personal  loss  and 
our  bereavement  a.s  a  budy  ind  as  a  na- 
tion are  no  less  real  now  than  when  I 
spoke  briefly  on  the  6th  o:  June 

li'  these  .hort  2  months  have  done  any- 
thmi,',  they  have  intensified  my  feehng  of 
frustration  and  helple.ssness  :n  the  face 
of  so  senseless  an  act 

Mr  President.  I  have  thought  about 
the  short  years  that  Robert  Kxxnedy  was 
.imong  us  in  the  Senate  I  have  tried,  also, 
to  compare  the  Senate  itself  during  that 
time  anu  since  his  death.  There  Is.  indeed, 
a  change  in  this  body  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  poignant  touch  which  his  very 
presence  h,dded  to  our  aasemWy  was.  if 
not  unique,  so  keen  and  vbforous  as  to 
have  given  added  life  to  us  &n. 


Of  course,  we  never  have  agreed  and 
never  will  agree  in  all  things.  And.  right 
or  wrorg.  once  decided,  our  work  is  done. 
and  we  move  to  other  things  But.  now 
our  approach  is  just  a  shade  different,  it 
seemii  to  me 

It  was  in  his  approach  to  things  that, 
I  think.  Bob  Kenned*  made  his  mark 
The  urgency  toward  accomplishment 
which  appeared  m  everything  he  tried 
to  do  was  infix-tioup  It  seemed  to  lead  us 
all  to  be  about  our  bu.'^liie.ss  and  the  busi- 
nes.s  of  fh.e  Nation  and  to  move  on  to 
othe:  •.  hmtts 

•We  mu.st  act."  his  vorv-  presence 
amnni!  us  seemed  to  say.  .^nd  this  ap- 
proach to  thintrs  .seemed  to  me  to  cause 
our  .step  to  quicken,  just  a  little,  and  to 
move  each  of  us.  however  slightly,  clo.ser 
to  accomplishment  i>f  the  Koals.  what- 
ever tliev  are.  of  i^ch  of  us 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Robert  Kennedy 
conveyed  to  us  a  sen.se  of  .satisfaction — 
not  that  we  have  done  a  complete  job; 
not  that  we  have  accomplLshed  every- 
thing', but  a  sen.se  of  belonging  because 
we  are  doiiu;  somethim^;  that  the  job 
is  bein^'  done:  that  we  are  acting  in  a 
livinix.  'vibrant  world 

It  IS  this  worthwhile  motion  which  has 
b.en  slowed  duvMi  It  is  in  the  act  of  ac- 
comphsiiin.:  thintrs  that  now  we  feel 
m;jst  stronk;ly  the  absence  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  .New  York 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  few  sad- 
der uasks  liave  cuine  to  rne  as  a  Sen- 
ator than  to  speak  of  tiie  i.>arly  and 
tragic  death  of  our  recently  departed 
cuUeattue,  who  left  an  enduring  mark 
not  Lilly  in  tlie  Senate  and  m  hLs  State, 
but  upon  the  conscience  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world 

The  words  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy s  brother.  Edward,  on  that  .^ad  day 
m  New  York  are  still  m  my  mind,  when 
he  told  the  mourners  pre.sent  in  St 
Patricks  Cathedral,  where  I  sat.  that 
his  brotlier  was  a  «ood  and  decent  man 
who  .saw  wrong  and  tried  to  right  it, 
saw  suffering  iuid  tried  to  heal  it.  saw 
'Aar  and  tried  to  stop  it.  ' 

It  .s  tor  these  things,  and  more,  that 
Rijbert  Kennedy  will  be  remembered. 
He  was  a  tl^;hter  :uid  :uit  a  .sentimental- 
ist He  had  conipa^ssion.  but  it  was  nut 
of  the  theoretical  kind  but  rather  of 
down-to-earth  practicality  He  cham- 
pioned the  poor  lUid  the  disadvantaged, 
the  Ignorant,  and  the  depnved  — all  thase 
who  found  in  him  an  eloquent  and  vift- 
orous  advocate 

He  communicated  with  the  .voting  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  as  few  men  in  public 
life  have  done  before  him  I  speak  of 
that  half  of  .^me^cans  25  years  of  age 
and  younger  with  whom  he  shared  a 
special  kinship 

In  tins  age  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
of  direction,  he  told  America  that  we 
can  do  more,  we  can  do  better,"  and  I 
believe  he  convinc-ed  millions  that  it 
could  be  .so 

His  legacy  will  he  :n  the  inspiration 
for  public  service  with  which  he  .sought 
to  mf'Lse  all  those  he  met  and  talked 
with  I  believe  that  through  his  courage 
and  the  dedication  of  his  family  he  will 
continue  to  call  America  to  the  fulQll- 
ment  of  its  destiny,  and  that  in  the  proc- 
ess this  great  man  will  be  remembered 
and  his  leadership  will  remain  fresh. 


All  who  knew  Senator  Robctt  Ken- 
nedy vrlll  misB  him. 

Mrs  Cannon  and  I  extend  to  his  brave 
widow  and  his  wonderful  children  and  to 
his  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers  our 
enduring  friendship  and  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  sorrow  for  his  loss.  I 
know  they  will  be  sustained  in  their  pride 
in  his  life  and  accomplishments,  as 
.surely  as  his  name  will  be  honored  by 
thLs  and  future  generations  of  Americans 
as  a  cood  and  dedicated  public  servant 
and  private  citizen. 

Mr  P.^STORE.  Mr.  President,  how 
.shall  a  c<:)lleague  .si>eak  in  eulogy  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F  Kennedy? 

How  .shall  we  measure  the  meanintT 
of  the  man— the  measure  of  how  he  shall 
Ix'  missed? 

I  could  measure  it  by  the  loneliness  of 
our  common  corridor  In  the  Senate  of- 
fice building,  where  yesterday  crowds 
came  from  every  comer  of  .\merica  In 
the  electric  excitement  of  meeting  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

That  corridor  mLs-vs  the  footstep  of  a 
young  man  in  a  hurr>' — with  not  cnouch 
time  in  his  day. 

And  then  there  were  not  enough  days 
in  his  time. 

We  fwl  .something  missing  from  a 
summer  of  crusading  ambitions — looking 
toward  a  November  of  choice,  of  chal- 
len  'e.  of  change. 

It  is  the  vacuum  of  a  voice  that  yes- 
terday had  .such  ix)wer  and  today  is  at 
peace. 

What  would  we  add,  what  could  v^c  add 
to  the  poiKiiant  requiem  of  brother  for 
brother  we  were  privileged  to  hear  that 
.sad  June  Saturday  in  the  Cathedral  of 
his  faith? 

Tlie  brother  borrowed  the  verj-  words 
of  Robert  Kennedy  to  fasiolon  his  bene- 
tliction— the  language  of  the  living  to  be 
the  litany  of  liis  loss. 

Surely,  we  are  humble  In  the  poverty 
of  any  words  that  we  our.selvcs  might 
contrive. 

So  I,  too,  would  like  to  borrow  some 
words  of  Robert  Kennedy,  from  a  speech 
withm  a  speech  of  his. 

.\  l.ttle  less  than  a  year  ago — on 
Wednesday.  Au,;ust  2.  1967—1  was  on  the 
Senate  Moor  to  place  in  the  Record  .some 
wkic  words  (m  world  peace.  Tliey  had 
been  -,poken  by  a  .still-living  constituent 
and  neighbor  of  mme. 

Tliat  .same  day,  for  the  Recobd,  Robert 
Kennedy  ^pokc  of  another  such  Ameri- 
can He  entered  tlie  eulogy  of  a  friend 
for  a  iriend — one  whose  life  had  just 
been  lo3i  in  untmiely  tragedy. 

The  eulogy  contained  some  lines  from 
a  Housman  poem. 

They  are  lines  that  miglit  well  serve 
as  Robxet  Kennedy's  own  epitaph.  And 
these  are  the  lines  I  borrow  today : 

The  though t;p  of  othfrs 
Were  light  and  fleeting.  .  .  . 
or  lovers  iu*ellng  .  .  . 
Or  luck  ...  or  fame. 

Mine  were  ot  troubte  .  .  . 
And  nune  were  steady  .  .  . 
So  1  was  ready 
When  trouble  came. 

Robert  Kenne»t  wms,  indeed,  ready  for 
our  troubled  tinaes. 

He  meant  to  meet  'trouble"  under  its 
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every  guise,  to  challenge  Its  despair,  to 
change  its  direction. 

For  "trouble  '  wears  many  masks.  It 
means  ix)verty.  hunger,  disease,  racism, 
riots.  It  means  inequity,  hate,  hopeless- 
ness, inju.stice.  indignity,  indecency. 

"Trouble"  means  underprlvilege.  de- 
spair, .slums,  ghettos,  war,  every  woe  of 
the  world,  every  ache  of  the  human 
heart,  every  ill  of  the  hiunan  soul. 

The  religious  faith  in  which  Robert 
Kennedy  was  bom  and  died  has  a  simple 
premise  with  which  no  faith  will  quarrel. 
It  teaches  that  the  world  about  us. 
with  all  its  beauties  and  values,  is  God's 
!.'ift  to  man. 

The  world  is  meant  to  be  perfect.  Its 
imperfections,  its  flaws,  its  scars,  are 
the  mistakes  of  man.  Only  man  can  de- 
strov  paradise. 

His  faith  teaches  that  man's  work  on 
earth— whatever  his  walk  in  life— is  to 
mend  the  flaws  of  the  world,  soften  the 
.scars,  heal  the  hurt  of  his  fellowman. 
It.s  other  name  is  love  of  neighbor. 
Stranaely  enough,  one  hesitates  to 
speak  these  solemn  words  here,  here 
where  .so  much  of  the  responsibility 
rests,  here  where  so  much  of  the  oppor- 
tunity lies. 

But  Bobby  Kennedy  spoke  such 
thoughts  here  and  everywhere  and  he 
had  the  precious  power  to  make  people 
see  the  vision  beyond  life's  viciousne.ss. 

One  might  not  have  rapport  with  his 
ambition.s— but  one  would  surely  have 
respect  for  his  aims. 

One  would  have  admiration  for  the 
happy  warrior,  and  have  awe  for  his  gift 
to  command  the  utmost  in  allegiance  and 
affection. 

We  shall  be  mindful,  in  eulogy,  not  to 
make  Robert  Kennedy  larger  than  he 
was  in  life 

But  we  shall  not  make  him  less. 
Robert  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  faith, 
of  family,  of  fortune.  He  had  everything 
to  live  for  and  he  chose  to  live  for  others 
far  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

We  saw  how  he  inspired  people — espe- 
cially the  young — to  a  sense  of  involve- 
ment in  Government  as  he  invited  them 
to  a  commitment  to  an  America  as  good 
and  great  as  our  land  can  be. 

There  may  be  those  among  use  who, 
proudly  and  properly,  feel  that  they,  too, 
have  this  commitment. 

But  each  of  us  knows  that  a  dynamic 
America  is  diminished  and  our  destiny 
is  endangered  as  even  one  of  its  spokes- 
men is  silenced— stilled  by  the  very  vio- 
lence he  .sought  to  contain — by  the  vei-y 
twisted  soul  for  whom  he  would  make 
straight  the  way. 

So  a  greater  burden  is  left  to  be  divid- 
ed among  those  who  remain. 

A  time  of  eulogy  would  be  an  exercise 
in  mock  heroics  if  we  do  not  meet  that 
te.st — if  we  do  not  take  up  the  burden. 

Our  .sympathy  would  be  shallow  indeed 
if  we  .tave  less  than  that  promise  to  his 
loved  ones  from  whom  so  much  has  been 
taken.  And  our  sympathy  is  from  the 
depth  of  our  hearts — from  the  true  heart 
of  America  for  those  who  shall  sorely 
miss  their  fond  father  and  husband, 
loval  brother,  devoted  son — just  as  our 
times  shall  miss  this  good  and  decent 
man. 

In  this  time  of  pain  and  trial  and  deso- 


lation may  there  be  comfort  for  them 
in  our  human  esteem  and  humble  affec- 
tion as  we  share  their  sorrow  just  as  their 
cry  "out  of  the  depths"  will  be  heard  by 
One  whose  strength  will  be  with  them 
longer  than  forever. 

The  hour  approaches  when  our  preat 
political  parties  will  document  their  dedi- 
cation to  America  in  language  grander 
than  any  we  use  here  today. 

But  here  is  where  the  promise  to  Amer- 
ica must  be  kept  if  the  promi.se  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  achieved. 

This  is  where  we  must  make  our  stand. 
steady,  ready  to  meet  America's  troubles. 
and  master  them. 

This  is  our  task  for  they  can  trouble 
Robert  Kennedy  no  more. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Williams  of  New- 
Jersey  assumed  the  chair. ) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  today  we  pause  for  the  second 
time  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  5 
years  to  pay  solemn  and  sorrowful  tribute 
to  one  or  our  own  cut  down  in  his  prime 
by  the  savage  and  senseless  act  of  an 
assassin. 

It  is  a  cruel  and  ironic  Iv'ist  of  fate 
that  these  men  were  brother.s-  one  who 
had  moved  up  from  this  Chamber  to  be- 
come President  before  his  untimely 
death,  the  other  killed  while  campait-'n- 
ing  for  the  same  high  office. 

Today  our  eulogy  is  for  Senator  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy,  and  we  feel  once  more 
that  sense  of  lo.ss  and  deprivation  which 
marked  the  weeks  after  that  tragic  day 
in  Dallas  in  1963. 

I  did  not  always  agree  with  Senator 
Kennedy's  views  and  philo.sophies. 

Sitting  beside  him  I  frequently  voted 
against  his  po.sition. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  respected  him 
and  admired  many  of  his  qualities. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  fighter  who  be- 
believed  implicitly  in  himself  and  the 
causes  for  which  he  fought.  He  was  a 
man  of  courage,  driving  ambition,  polit- 
ical skill,  initiative,  and  single-minded 
dedication  to  the  causes  he  espoused  and 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 

It  is  as  such  a  man  that  I  remember 
and  honor  Robert  Kennedy  in  this  me- 
morial hour.  _„    .,     r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ■  Mr.  Can- 
non  in   the   chair ».   The   Senator   from 

Hawaii. 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  once 
more  we  gather  under  tragic  circum- 
stances to  pay  tribute  to  a  fallen  friend. 

Once  more  we  weep  to  contain  the  im- 
measurable quantity  of  our  grief. 

Death  comes,  as  it  must,  to  all  men,  but 
before  that  end.  destiny  bestows  upon 
rare  individuals  the  privilege  to  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  To  this  man  is  given  the  rarest 
of  all  gifts,  the  spark  of  vitality  that 
illumines  and  enriches  our  lives. 

Such  a  man  was  our  colleague.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  He  was  a  man  who, 
like  his  late  brother,  gave  evei->'  measure 
of  devotion  in  the  service  of  his  counti-y 
which  he  loved  so  deeply.  Like  President 
Kennedy,  he  resolutely  faced  the  future 
confident  of  the  United  States  and  its 

people. 

I  gaze  back  at  my  8  years  of  associa- 
tion with  Robert  Kennedy  with  warmth, 
affection,  and  pride.  They  were  vibrant. 


exciting  years,  and  I  shall  miss  him 
deeply.  Daily  I  saw  his  boundless  com- 
passion for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
of  our  country  and  heard  him  .speak  for 
those  who  had  no  voice.  I  knew.  too.  of 
his  unqualified  dedication  to  democratic 
ideals  and  to  the  belief  that  the  bounti- 
ful riches  of  this  land  could  be  ulili•^ed  to 
feed  and  house  decently  every  citizen  re- 
gardless of  color  or  creed. 

He  was  a  courageous  Senator,  eager 
to  protect  the  weak,  to  tell  us  the  truth 
about  our  defects  as  a  people,  to  reaffirm 
our  inherent  worthiness,  and  to  point 
out  the  tasks  left  undone.  His  voice  is 
stilled,  and  we  are  all  the  poorer  for  the 
silence. 

His  legacy  remains  untarnished  for 
us  and  for  the  millions  who  .share  his 
vision  of  a  greater  America.  It  is  lor 
us  to  honor  him  by  our  fidelity  to  the 
humanitarian  ideals  he  espoused  .so  that 
in  the  end  we  may  say  with  Donne: 


Death  be  not  proud,  though  .some  have  cilled 
thee 

Mighty  and  dreadful,  for  tho\i  art  not  so. 

For  those  whom  thou  ihlnk'st  thou  dost  over- 
throw. 

Die  not.  poor  death,  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill 
me 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr  Pre.sident.  Rob- 
ert Kennedy  was  an  able  and  industrious 
citizen. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  an  American  pa- 
triot in  the  finest  sense.  He  took  little 
and  gave  much. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  my  friend,  as  I 
was  his. 

Robert  Kennedy  cut  through  bureauc- 
racv  and  delay  so  as  to  find  the  truth 
and  then  he  told  that  truth  to  the  mil- 
lions who  honored  him.  trusted  him.  and 
loved  him. 

This  will  be  a  better  world  because  he 
lived.  No  man  could  ask  for  more. 

To  his  gracious  and  lovely  ^vife.  Ethel. 
to  his  parents,  and  to  his  children,  my 
wife  and  I  offer  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
take  onlv  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute 
to  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  he  does  not  exist  with  us  any 
longer.  Evei-ything  about  him  was  con- 
structive and  forceful.  His  service  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  admirably  suited  to  his 
nature  and  iiis  disposition. 

He  was  persistent  and  aggressive  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  his  State  and 
country.  He  was  effective  and  articulate. 
He  was  compa.ssionate.  understanding, 
and  courageous.  I  first  knew  him  when 
he  was  manager  of  his  brother's  cam- 
paign for  the  Vice  Presidency  at  the 
Chicago  convention,  later  in  his  brother's 
campaign  for  President,  late'-  as  Attorney 
General,  then  as  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

We  are  gathered  in  this  Chamber  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  beloved  Member  of  the 
Senate  who  was  a  dear  friend  to  so  many 
of  us.  Now  he  is  gone  from  our  midst,  but 
he  left  behind  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  colleagues  the  glow  of  genuine 
friendship,  warmth  and  concern  for  his 
fellow  man. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  personal  ref- 
erence before  I  close. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  Robert 
Kennedy  in  the  last  days  of  his  life.  He 
stopped  in  Fargo  on  April  15  and  was 
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especially  to  our  esteemed  colleM:ue  Sen- 
ator Edward  K«irw¥i»T 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  ta  th« 
years  ahead,  millions  of  word*  will  be 
writien  and  spoken  about  Robwit  Kn»- 
NKoy  As  the  vohime  prows,  tt  will  be 
increasingly  difflcult  to  recognize  the 
man  who  walked  and  worked  amoru?  us. 

We  each  know  something  al  the 
larger-than-life  dimensions  which  are 
applied  to  the  virtues  and  faults  and  ac- 
tivities of  men  and  women  in  public  and 
political  Ufa 

I  thmk  we  all  appreciated  the  fact 
that  the  process  had  overtaken  Bos 
KiNXEDY  long  before  he  came  to  the 
Senate  and  to  a  decree  none  of  the  rest 
of  us  have  ever  experienced 

My  Instinct,  therefore.  Mr  President, 
on  this  occasion,  is  to  speak  of  the 
Robert  Kennedy  we  came  to  know  as  a 
human  being  whose  talents  and  inter- 
ests and  appeal  prompted  his  corLstitu- 
ents  to  send  htm  to  the  Senate 

I  dftrnoi  know  him  in  his  childhood, 
or  his  boyhood,  or  iiLs  early  manhood.  I 
do  not  knoiv  wfiat  he  was  :n  those  years, 
or  In  what  ways  the  influences  and  cir- 
cumstances of  those  years  .shaped  the 
man  who  was  our  colleague  I  know  only 
that  they  produced  a  man  of  unusual 
qualities  of  heart  and  nund.  a  man  vul- 
nerable as  are  otlier  human  oein«s  in 
his  weakness  ;uid  shortcomings,  a  man  it 
was  a  privilege  to  know 

I  thoroughly  iiked  the  Bob  Kennedy  I 
came  to  know  He  was  warm  and  consid- 
erate He  was  c  impa.ssionate.  He  cared 
about  other.s  Our  working  and  personal 
relationships  were  the  relaxed  and  .sat- 
isfying kind  growing  out  of  mutual  re- 
.spect. 

He  was  shy,  and  his  shyne;^  has  been 
interpretei  as  aloofness  and  coldness. 

He  was  toush  and  determined  about 
tha.se  thin£!3  which  mattered  deeply  to 
him. 

He  was  a  flijhter— fired  a.s  he  believed 
all  .\mencans  should  be  by  the  injustices 
of  our  time 

He  believed  :t  to  be  his  duty  to  use  his 
life  to  Improve  life  on  ;h;s  earth 

I  miss  him.  Mr  President,  as  a  man 
who  had  much  to  contribute  to  that  ob- 
jective, and  as  a  man  whose  friendship 
warmed  those  who  were  pnvlle.red  to 
share  ;t. 

Mr  PROLTY  Mr  President,  we  are 
today  a  little  further  removed  in  time 
from  the  tragic  event  of  June  5.  which 
took  from  our  midst  and  deprived  the 
world  of  our  late  coUeatrue,  Robert  P 
Kennedy  My  .>ense  of  personal  loss  and 
our  bereavement  as  a  body  and  as  a  na- 
tion are  no  less  real  now  than  when  I 
spoke  bnefly  on  the  6th  of  June 

If  theso  ,hort  2  months  have  done  any- 
thmu.  they  have  intensified  my  feeling  of 
frustration  and  helplessness  m  the  face 
of  so  senseless  an  act. 

Mr  President.  I  have  thought  about 
the  short  years  that  Robert  Kennedy  was 
.unong  us  in  the  Senate  I  have  tried,  also, 
to  compare  the  Senate  Itself  during  that 
time  anu  since  his  death.  There  Is.  Indeed, 
a  change  in  this  body.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  poignant  touch  which  his  very 
presence  i.dd<d  to  our  assemtrfy  was,  if 
not  unique,  so  keen  and  vtitorous  as  to 
have  given  added  life  to  us  all. 


Of  course,  we  never  have  agreed  and 
nercr  will  agree  In  all  things.  And.  right 
or  wrong,  once  deckled,  our  work  Is  done. 
and  we  move  to  other  things  But.  now 
our  approach  Ls  Just  a  shade  different.  It 
seems  to  me 

It  was  In  his  approach  to  things  that, 
I  think.  iiOB  Kennedy  made  his  mark. 
The  urgency  toward  accomplishment 
which  appeared  m  everything  he  tried 
to  do  was  infectious  It  seemed  to  lead  us 
all  to  be  about  our  ba«;i:ie.ss  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  N'ation  and  to  move  on  to 
other  tilings 

"We  mu.st  act."  his  very  iiresence 
amon«  us  seemed  to  .say.  And  this  ap- 
proach to  things  seemed  to  me  to  cause 
our  step  to  quicken.  )ust  a  little,  and  to 
move  each  of  us.  however  slightly,  closer 
to  accomplishment  uf  the  goals,  what- 
ever thev  are,  of  each  of  us 

It  seemed  to  me  that  Robert  Kennedy 
conveyed  to  us  a  .sen.se  of  .satLsfaction — 
not  that  we  have  done  a  complete  job: 
not  that  we  have  accomplished  every- 
thing; but  a  .sense  of  belonging  because 
we  are  doint:  something;  that  the  job 
is  beuii:  done,  that  we  are  acting  in  a 
Uviniz.  \ibrant  world. 

It  IS  this  worthwhile  motion  which  has 
been  .lowed  down  It  is  in  the  act  of  ac- 
complishlni:  ttun.,'s  that  now  we  feel 
most  btront:lv  the  absence  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York 

Mr  CANNON  Mr  President,  few  .sad- 
der tasks  have  come  to  me  as  a  Sen- 
ator than  to  speak  of  the  early  and 
tragic  death  of  our  recently  departed 
coUea;,'ue.  who  left  an  enduring  mark 
not  only  in  the  Senate  and  in  his  State, 
but  upon  the  conscience  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world 

The  words  of  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
NEOYS  brother.  Edward,  on  that  sad  day 
m  New  York  are  still  m  my  mind,  when 
he  old  the  mourners  present  in  St 
Patiick's  Cathedral,  where  I  .sat,  that 
his  brother  was  a  Kood  and  decent  man 
who  saw  wrong  and  tried  to  right  it. 
saw  suflering  luid  tried  to  heal  it.  .saw- 
war  and  tried  to  stop  it." 

It  .s  for  these  things,  and  more,  that 
Robert  Kennedy  will  be  rcmemtiered. 
He  was  a  fighter  and  not  a  .sentimental- 
ist. He  had  compassion,  but  it  was  not 
of  the  theoretical  kind  but  rather  of 
down-to-earth  practicality  He  cham- 
pioned the  poor  cUid  the  disadvantaged, 
the  Ignorant,  and  the  deprived— all  those 
who  found  in  him  an  eloquent  and  vist- 
orous  advocate. 

He  communicated  with  the  young  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  as  few  men  in  public 
Ufe  have  done  before  him.  I  .speak  of 
that  half  of  Americans  25  years  of  age 
and  younger  with  whom  he  shared  a 
special  kinship 

In  this  age  of  doubt  and  uncertainty 
of  direction,  he  told  Amenca  that  "we 
can  do  more,  we  can  do  better."  and  I 
l)elieve  lie  convinced  millions  that  It 
could  be  so 

His  legacy  will  he  in  the  inspiration 
for  public  .service  with  which  he  sought 
to  infu.se  all  those  he  met  and  talked 
with  I  believe  that  through  his  courage 
and  the  dedication  of  his  family  he  will 
continue  to  call  America  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  its  destiny,  and  that  in  the  proc- 
ess this  great  man  will  be  remembered 
and  his  leadership  will  remain  fresh. 


All  who  knew  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy will  mlsB  hfe. 

Mrs  Cannon  and  I  extend  to  his  brave 
widow  and  his  wonderful  children  and  to 
his  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers  our 
enduring  friendship  and  our  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  sorrow  for  his  loss  I 
know  they  will  be  .sustained  in  their  pride 
in  his  life  and  accomplishments,  as 
surely  as  his  name  will  be  honored  by 
thLs  and  future  generations  of  Americans 
as  a  good  and  dedicated  public  servant 
and  private  citizen. 

Mr  P.ASTORE.  Mr.  President,  how- 
shall  a  colleague  sjieak  in  eulogy  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  F  Kennedy? 

How  shall  we  measure  the  menninLr 
of  the  man— the  measure  of  how  he  shall 
be  mi.ssed? 

I  could  measure  it  by  the  loneliness  of 
our  common  corridor  in  the  Senate  of- 
fice building,  where  yesterday  crowds 
tame  from  every  comer  of  America  In 
the  electric  excitement  of  meeting  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York. 

That  corridor  mls.vs  the  footstep  of  a 
young  man  in  a  hurry — with  not  enouGh 
time  in  his  day. 

.\nd  then  there  were  not  enough  days 
in  his  time. 

We  feel  .something  missing  from  a 
summer  of  cru-sading  ambitions — looking 
toward  a  November  of  choice,  of  chal- 
len'^e,  of  change. 

It  is  the  vacuum  of  a  voice  that  yes- 
terday had  such  power  and  today  is  at 
peace. 

What  would  we  add.  what  could  we  add 
to  the  poignant  requiem  of  brotlier  for 
brother  we  were  privileged  to  hear  that 
sad  June  Saturday  in  the  Cathedral  of 
his  faith? 

The  brother  borrowed  the  verj'  words 
of  Robert  Kennedy  to  fashion  his  bene- 
diction—the language  of  the  living  to  be 
the  litany  of  liis  loss. 

Surely,  we  are  humble  in  the  poverty 
of  any  words  that  we  ourselves  might 
contrive. 

So  I.  too.  would  like  to  borrow  some 
words  of  Robert  Kennedy,  from  a  speech 
within  a  speech  of  his. 

A  l.ttle  less  than  a  year  ago — on 
Wednesday.  August  2.  1967—1  was  on  the 
Senate  lloor  to  place  in  the  Record  some 
wLse  words  on  world  peace.  They  had 
been  .spoken  by  a  still-hving  constituent 
and  neighbor  of  inme. 

Tliat  same  day.  for  the  Recobd,  Robert 
Kennedy  ^poke  of  another  such  Ameri- 
can. He  entered  the  eulogy  of  a  friend 
for  a  friend — one  whose  life  had  just 
been  lost  in  untmiely-  tragedy. 

The  eulogy  contained  some  lines  from 
a  Housman  poem. 

They  are  Imes  that  might  well  serve 
as  Robert  Kennedy's  own  epitaph.  And 
tliese  are  the  Unes  I  borrow  today : 

The  thoughts  of  others 
Were  light  and  fleeting.  .  .  . 
O'  lovers  meeling  .  .  . 
Or  luck  ...  or  fame. 

Mln«  w«re  o<  trouWe  .  .  . 
And  mine  were  st^sdy  .  . . 
So  I  was  ready 
When  trouble  came. 

Robert  Kennebt  wbs,  Indeed,  ready  for 

our  troubled  times. 
He  meant  to  meet  "troiible"  under  its 
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every  pui.se,  to  challenge  Its  despair,  to 
chantje  its  direction. 

For  trouble  '  wears  many  masks.  It 
means  poverty,  hunger,  disease,  racism, 
riots.  It  means  inequity,  hate,  hopeless- 
ne.ss.  injustice,  indignity,  indecency. 

■  Trouble"  means  underprivllege.  de- 
spair, slums,  iihettos.  war.  every  woe  of 
the  world,  every  ache  of  the  human 
heart,  every  ill  of  the  human  soul. 

The  religious  faith  in  which  Robert 
Kennedy  w  as  bom  and  died  has  a  simple 
premi.se  with  which  no  faith  will  quarrel. 
It  teaches  that  the  world  about  us, 
with  all  its  beauties  and  values,  is  God's 
t;ift  to  man. 

The  world  is  meant  to  be  perfect.  Its 
imperfections,  its  flaws,  its  scars,  are 
the  mistakes  of  man.  Only  man  can  de- 
strov  paradise. 

His  faith  teaches  that  man's  work  on 
(.art h— whatever  his  walk  in  life — is  to 
mend  the  flaws  of  the  world,  soften  the 
.scars,  heal  the  hurt  of  his  fellowman. 
lUs  other  name  is  love  of  neighbor. 
Strangely  enough,  one  hesitates  to 
speak  these  solemn  words  here,  here 
where  so  much  of  the  responsibility 
rests,  here  where  so  much  of  the  oppor- 
tunity lies. 

But  Bobby  Kennedy  spoke  such 
thoughts  here  and  everywhere  and  he 
had  the  precious  power  to  make  people 
.see  the  vision  beyond  life's  viciousness. 

One  might  not  have  rapport  with  his 
ambitions— but  one  would  surely  have 
respect  for  his  aims. 

One  would  have  admiration  for  the 
happy  warrior,  and  have  awe  for  his  gift 
to  command  the  utmost  in  allegiance  and 
affection. 

We  shall  be  mindful,  in  eulogy,  not  to 
make  Robert  Kennedy  larger  than  he 
was  in  life. 
But  we  shall  not  make  him  less. 
Robert  Kennedy  w-as  a  man  of  faith, 
of  family,  of  fortune.  He  had  everything 
to  live  for  and  he  chose  to  live  for  others 
far  less  fortunate  than  himself. 

We  saw  how  he  inspired  people — espe- 
cially the  young — to  a  sense  of  involve- 
ment in  Government  as  he  invited  them 
to  a  commitment  to  an  America  as  good 
and  great  as  our  land  can  be. 

There  may  be  those  among  use  who, 
proudly  and  properly,  feel  that  they,  too, 
have  this  commitment. 

But  each  of  us  knows  that  a  dynamic 
America  is  diminished  and  our  destiny 
is  endangered  as  even  one  of  its  spokes- 
men is  silenced— stilled  by  the  very  vio- 
lence he  sought  to  contain — by  the  very 
twisted  soul  for  whom  he  would  make 
straight  the  way. 

So  a  greater  burden  is  left  to  be  divid- 
ed among  thos3  who  remain. 

A  time  of  eulogy  would  be  an  exercise 
in  mock  heroics  if  we  do  not  meet  that 
test — if  we  do  not  take  up  the  burden. 

Our  sympathy  would  be  shallow  indeed 
if  we  t^ave  less  than  that  promise  to  his 
loved  ones  from  whom  so  much  has  been 
taken.  And  our  sympathy  is  from  the 
depth  of  our  hearts — from  the  true  heart 
of  America  for  those  who  shall  sorely 
miss  their  fond  father  and  husband, 
loyal  brother,  devoted  son — just  as  our 
times  shall  miss  this  good  and  decent 
man. 

In  this  time  of  pain  and  trial  and  deso- 


lation may  there  be  comfort  for  them 
in  our  human  esteem  and  humble  affec- 
tion as  we  share  their  sorrow  just  as  their 
cry  "out  of  the  depths"  will  be  heard  by 
One  w-hose  strength  will  be  with  them 
longer  than  forever. 

The  hour  approaches  when  our  fjreat 
political  parties  will  document  their  dedi- 
cation to  America  in  laniiuage  grander 
than  any  we  use  here  today. 

But  here  is  where  the  promi.se  to  Amer- 
ica must  be  kept  if  the  promi.se  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  be  achieved. 

This  is  where  we  must  make  our  stand. 
steady,  ready  to  meet  America's  troubles. 
and  master  them. 

This  is  our  task  for  they  can  trouble 
Robert  Kennedy  no  more. 

(At  this  point.  Mr.  Williams  of  New- 
Jersey  assumed  the  chair,  > 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  today  we  pause  for  the  second 
time  in  the  short  space  of  less  than  5 
years  to  pay  solemn  and  sorrowful  tribute 
to  one  or  our  own  cut  down  in  his  prime 
by  the  savage  and  sen.seless  act  of  an 
3.ssflssin. 

It  is  a  cruel  and  ironic  ivist  of  fate 
that  these  men  were  brothers-  one  who 
had  moved  up  from  this  Chamber  to  be- 
come President  before  his  untimely 
death,  the  other  killed  while  campaii-'n- 
ing  for  the  same  high  office. 

Today  our  eulogy  is  for  Senator  Robert 
Francis  Kennedy,  and  we  feel  once  more 
that  sense  of  lo.ss  and  deprivation  which 
marked  the  weeks  after  that  tragic  day 
in  Dallas  in  1963. 

I  did  not  always  agree  with  Senator 
Kennedy's  views  and  philosophies. 

Sitting  beside  him  I  frequently  voted 
against  his  position. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  respected  him 
and  admired  many  of  his  qualities. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  fighter  who  be- 
believed  implicitly  in  himself  and  the 
causes  for  which  he  fought.  He  was  a 
man  of  courage,  driving  ambition,  polit- 
ical skill,  initiative,  and  single-minded 
dedication  to  the  causes  he  espou.sed  and 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life. 

It  is  as  such  a  man  that  I  remember 
and  honor  Robert  Kennedy  in  this  me- 
morial hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICr^R  'Mr,  Can- 
non  in   the   chain.   The  Senator   from 

Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr,  President,  once 
more  we  gather  under  tragic  circum- 
stances to  pay  tribute  to  a  fallen  friend. 

Once  more  we  weep  to  contain  the  im- 
measurable quantity  of  our  grief. 

Death  comes,  as  it  must,  to  all  men,  but 
before  that  end.  destiny  bestows  upon 
rare  individuals  the  privilege  to  make  a 
lasting  contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  To  this  man  is  given  the  rarest 
of  all  gifts,  the  spark  of  vitality  that 
illumines  and  enriches  our  lives. 

Such  a  man  was  our  colleague.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  He  was  a  man  who. 
like  his  late  brother,  pave  every  measure 
of  devotion  in  the  service  of  his  counti-y 
which  he  loved  so  deeply.  Like  President 
Kennedy,  he  resolutely  faced  the  future 
confident  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ocoolc 

I  gaze  back  at  my  8  years  of  associa- 
tion with  Robert  Kennedy  with  warmth. 
affection,  and  pride.  They  were  vibrant, 


exciting  years,  and  I  shall  miss  him 
deeply.  Daily  I  saw-  his  boundless  com- 
passion for  the  poor  and  disadvantaged 
of  our  country  and  heard  him  speak  for 
those  who  had  no  voice.  I  knew.  loo.  of 
his  unqualified  dedication  to  democratic 
ideals  and  to  the  belief  that  the  bounti- 
ful riches  of  this  land  could  be  utilized  to 
feed  and  house  decently  every  citizen  re- 
gardle.ss  of  color  or  creed. 

He  was  a  courageous  Senator,  eager 
to  protect  the  weak,  to  tell  us  the  truth 
about  our  defects  as  a  people,  to  reaffirm 
our  inherent  worthine.ss.  and  to  point 
out  the  tasks  left  undone.  His  voice  is 
stilled,  and  we  are  all  the  poorer  for  the 
silence. 

His  legacy  remains  untarnished  for 
us  and  for  the  millions  who  .shai-e  his 
vi.sion  of  a  greater  America  It  is  lor 
us  to  honor  him  by  our  fidelity  to  the 
humanitarian  ideals  he  e.spoused  so  that 
in  the  end  we  may  say  with  Donne: 


Death  he  not  proud,  though  some  have  called 
thee 

.Mighty  nnd  dreadful,  for  tho\i  i.rt  not  so. 

For  tho.se  whom  thou  ihink'st  thou  dost  over- 
throw. 

Die  not.  poor  death  nor  yet  canst  thou  kill 
nie 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  Rob- 
eft  Kennedy  was  an  able  and  industrious 
citizen, 

Robert  Kennedy  was  an  American  pa- 
triot in  the  finest  sen.se.  He  took  little 
and  gave  much, 

Robert  Kennedy  was  my  friend,  as  I 
was  his, 

Robert  Kennedy  cut  through  bureauc- 
racv  and  delay  so  as  to  find  the  truth 
and  then  he  told  that  truth  to  the  mil- 
lions who  honored  him.  trusted  him,  and 
loved  him. 

This  will  be  a  better  world  because  l.e 
lived.  No  man  could  a.sk  for  more. 

To  his  gracious  and  lovely  wife,  Ethtl. 
to  his  parents,  and  to  his  children,  my 
wife  and  I  offer  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr,  President.  I  shall 
take  only  a  few^  moments  to  pay  tribute 
to  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  It  is  difflcult  to 
believe  that  he  does  not  exist  with  us  any 
longer.  Evei-ything  about  him  was  con- 
structive and  forceful.  His  service  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  was  admirably  suited  to  his 
nature  and  his  disposition. 

He  was  persistent  and  aggressive  in 
behalf  of  the  people  of  his  State  and 
country.  He  was  effective  and  articulate. 
He  was  compa.ssionate.  understanding, 
and  courageous.  I  fir.st  knew  him  when 
he  was  manager  of  his  brother's  cam- 
paign for  the  Vice  Pre.sidency  at  the 
Chicago  convention,  later  in  his  brothers 
campaign  for  President,  late  as  Attorney 
General,  then  as  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York, 

We  are  gathered  in  this  Chamber  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  beloved  Member  of  the 
Senate  w  ho  was  a  dear  friend  to  so  many 
of  us.  Now  he  is  gone  from  our  midst,  but 
he  left  behind  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  his  colleagues  the  glow  of  genuine 
friendship,  wai-mth  and  concern  for  his 
fellow-  man. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  personal  ref- 
erence before  I  close. 

It  was  my  privUege  to  be  with  Robert 
Kennedy  in  the  last  days  of  his  life.  He 
stopped  in  Fargo  on  April  15  and  was 
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greeted  by  an  outpouring  of  thoujsands. 
Overflow  croiwda  met  us  at  the  airport, 
with  literally  hundred*  trying  to  shake 
his  hand  or  just  tonch  him  I  recall  that 
tb.e  crowd  waa  pressing  agalrust  the  auto- 
mobile In  which  we  were  rldmg,  and  in 
caution  I  aaked  the  people  to  step  bewrk 
away  from  the  vehicle  lest  they  be  In- 
jured One  young  lady,  who  was  literally 
presc>ed  Into  the  side  of  the  car.  ex- 
claimed. "I  don  t  care''  Thi.'<  wa,s  an 
example  of  the  admiration  that  people, 
tmrtlcularly  the  young  people  in  the 
Nation,  held  for  Robert  Kennedy.  The 
streets  of  Fargo  were  Imed  with  crowds 
from  the  airport  to  the  city  auditorium, 
which  was  filled  to  overflowing  Here  was 
a  tribute  that  could  not  be  mi-sUken 

The  next  day  I  flew  to  Eagle  Butte. 
S  E>ak  .  with  the  Senator  to  attend  a 
hearing  on  Indian  education  He  revealed 
a  deep  insight  into  the  plight  of  the  In- 
dians, and  he  expre^wed  genuine  .sym- 
pathetic Interest  m  their  welfare 

Aft^  the  hearing  we  flew  to  Rapid 
City,  from  there  I  went  back  to  Fargo, 
and  he  flew  on  to  the  west  coa-st.  I  was 
never  to  see  hun  alive  again  later  the 
world  was  to  be  .shockt-d  by  h;.s  untimely 
and  tragic  death 

Robert  Kennedy  was  in  tune  with  the 
needs  of  the  p>x)r  and  the  underprivi- 
leged, whether  it  v^as  the  poor  on  the 
Lndian  reservations  or  the  poor  in  the 
ghettos  And  they  were  in  time  with  him. 
It  is  most  tragic  that  a  man  who  under- 
stood these  problems  should  have  been 
taken  frjm  us  at  a  time  when  his  under- 
standing and  his  service  was  so  badly 
needtKL  So  as  we  pay  tribute  today,  let 
OS  take  some  in.spiratlon  and  .some  de- 
termination, from  the  record  of  his  life, 
in  order  to  make  our  Nation  a  better 
place 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
try  to  enlarge  on  the  place  of  Senator 
Robert  P  Kennedy  in  cair  memories  His 
much  too  brief  life  spoke  volumes 

Few  other  men  have  meant  so  much 
to  so  many  In  such  a  short  lifetime  If 
there  were  Ur.es  around  his  eyes,  it  was 
because  he  had  seen  so  many  hungry 
children,  and  hopeless  old  people,  and 
poor  and  minority  group  people  who  were 
victims  of  discrimination  Lf  he  .seemed 
prematurely  aged,  it  was  because  he 
souuht  so  valiantly  to  create  a  society  of 
individual  and  human  justice. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  days  I  spent 
with  this  vibrant  man  with  the  keen, 
inqii.sitive  mind  early  in  July  a  year  ago. 
After  making  a  speech  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
he  flew  with  me  to  Canyonlands  National 
Park  and  then  on  to  Lake  Powell,  where 
he  rode  its  blue  waters  to  see  as  much  as 
he  could  of  Its  spectacular  .scenery  We 
mado  a  rendeirvous  with  his  wife  and  six 
of  his  children  at  Rainbow  B.-idge  Na- 
tional Monument,  where  we  all  hiked  to 
the  great  sandstone  arch  He  and  his 
family  went  on  from  there  to  run  the 
famous  rapids  of  the  Colorado  Ri'.  er  into 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

July  Fourth  was  a  warm,  uncomfort- 
able day — a  torrid  day,  truly — and  It 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  rest 
with  his  family  in  the  lodge  at  Wahweep 
on  Lake  Pouell.  Instead,  he  chose  to  fly 
with  me  In  a  small  plane,  through  turbu- 
lent air,  to  the  NavajO  Indian  reserva- 


tion, to  see  for  himself  how  our  Indians 
lived,  and  what  needed  to  be  done  for 
them  It  was  a  lon«f.  exhausting  day,  but 
he  did  not  spare  himself  for  a  moment. 
He  wanted  only  to  be  sure  that  he  waa 
back  at  the  lodiie  In  time  for  the  birthday 
celebration   for   his   daughter  Kathleen 

This  was  Bobby  Kennedy — dedicated 
to  the  poor  and  the  least  of  us.  .striving 
always  to  improve  their  lot,  seeking  al- 
ways to  see  and  k:u)w  everything  he  could 
about  his  beloved  country,  yet  always  a 
devoted  husband  and  father. 

While  he  stood  ai,'alnst  want  and  fear 
in  .America,  he  stood  just  as  resolutely 
for  peace  Ir.  tlie  world,  and  he  offered 
hope  to  tho.se  who  despaired  that  peace 
would  ever  come  There  are  many  who 
still  feel  that  no  one  else  w.ants  to  speak 
for  them,  that  he.  above  all  others,  un- 
derstood their  frustration  and  their 
yearninfTs    He  alone  held   the  torch. 

BcBBY  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  compas- 
sion, of  conscience,  and  of  commitment. 
He  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life  a 
symbol  of  youth  and  a  .symbol  of  chance 
His  c.mcern  for  and  dedication  to  his 
fellowmen  and  his  country  leave  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr  WIU.IAMS  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President,  I  have  heard  mo.st  of  the  Sen- 
ators who  have  spoken  this  morning,  and 
I  have  never  felt  tliat  the  di.scus,sion  was 
more  profound  in  the  understanding  of 
our  departed   friend.   Robert  Kennedy 

Senators  have  expres.sed  fully  all  of 
the  facets  of  his  life— his  concepts,  his 
understanding,  his  dedication,  his  en- 
ergy, and  his  devotion  to  life,  his  Nation, 
and  his  family 

We  all,  of  course,  recall  our  personal 
associations  and  our  work  contacts  with 
Robert  Kennedy  in  tlie  Senate  It  was 
my  '^ood  fortune,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
to  have  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  as  a 
mem.ber  of  my  subcommittee  He  brought 
to  our  work  an  electnnty  that  Inspired 
more  than  hiipe — it  inspired  action. 

We  worked  c!o.sely  together  during 
hearings  in  Washington  and.  more  im- 
portant, in  California.  I  emphasize  the 
field  trips  because  it  was  in  the  fields  that 
I  saw  Robert  Kennedy  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain a  meaningful  understanding  of  the 
migrant  and  his  family  He  learned  first 
hand  of  the  overwhelming  problems 
faced  by  migrant  families  He  experi- 
enced the  voices  and  lives  of  hungry, 
poorly  educated,  poorly  housed,  un- 
healthy children  and  parents  And  he 
shared  their  interest  in  obtaining  human 
dignity  through  meaningful  collective 
bargaining  with  their  employers  He  un- 
selfishly applied  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  practical  solutions  to  those 
problems 

What  Robert  Kennedy  did  with  this 
intimate  firsthand  knowledge  was  to  rep- 
resent the  imrepre.sented.  He  proposed 
meaningful  change  through  relevant 
programs  in  an  effort  to  engender  hope 
in  their  lives  It  was  the  combination  of 
Robert  Kennedys  intimate  knowledge, 
gained  through  the  live  encounters  with 
the  migrant,  and  Kennedy's  Idealism, 
foresight,  and  unswerving  dedication, 
that  gave  special  meaning  to  his  o'wn 
hfe  and  hope  to  the  migrant. 


As  we  traveled  around  the  country, 
peoijlo  who  had  never  had  any  hope  for 
any  part  of  a  good  life  saw  him,  heard 
him,  and  then  obtained  hope.  With  that 
hope,  he  demanded  action,  and  action 
we  have  had.  Not  enough.  It  is  true,  but 
he  helped  us  get  on  the  road  to  brln;i 
the  better  life  to  over  a  million  desper- 
ately poor  people  who  har\'est  our  food 
and  fiber. 

Mr  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  our  late  be- 
loved Senator  Kennedy  which  exprc.<;s 
concern  and  compassion  for  the  migrant 
worker. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

\K\-^iilst:i'>s  DC.  July  8.  1965— How 
m.my  prople  are  going  to  suffer,  how  many 
chiUlri'n  are  ROlng  lo  die,  and  how  many 
other  older  chlldreii  are  going  to  Ije  uiiedu- 
c.ited  while  s«inietx>dy  is  trying  to  find  .i 
soUitliin  to  liie  p--oblem? 

Vis.^LU.  CALir.  M'ATCh  15.  1966 —l  tlllnk 
wh.i!.  a  mciimben:  upon  us  Is  to  come  up 
with  :i  soluUun,  ojid  not  Just  ke«p  lelUui^ 
the  poor  farmworkers  that  it's  too  dlfflcult  U) 

work    DUt    the   solution    lo   It. 

VisM-lfi.  Cm.it  .  March  15.  1966  — Maybe  we 
can't  rectify  all  the  things  that  have  gone 
on  in  the  p«ist.  hut  let'.s  remedy  the  .situa- 
tion for  tile  future  and  not  Just  let  it 
continue. 

Dr^..^N•o.  Calif.  March  16,  1966.— I  think 
you\e  got  to  give  people  ;m  opportunity. 
Maybe  they  don't  want  to.  but  at  '.e.-ist  you've 
^t  to  open  the  door  to  them.  TTiat's  all  I 
think  members  of  the  Committee  are  sug- 
KestiiiK.  not  th.it  ynu  should  recoifnlze  one 
union  over  another  or  one  better  than  an- 
other, or  even  that  there  should  be  any  union 
at  all. 

Df.ia.n-o.  CALir  March  16.  1066  -Tlie  .situ- 
ation has  not  been  concentrated  Just  in  this 
area  of  California,  but  generally  .iround  the 
United  states  over  the  period  of  the  last  30 
years,  .ind  those  people  (the  farmworkers), 
whether  the  question  1»  one  of  wages  or 
working  conditions  or  education,  liave  been 
the  it;nored  part  of  our  population. 

Delano.  Calit  .  March  16.  19««  — It  Is  not 
only  our  responsibility  In  Government.  It  is 
also  the  reeponsiblllty  of  people  who  are  ui 
management,  of  those  who  are  growers,  and 
those  who  .ire  employees  and  have  .some 
leadership  .ibiJlty  All  of  us  most  try  to  do 
something  "o  rectify  the  situation  or  it's 
never  going  :o  be  changed. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
period  for  the  expression  of  eulogies  be 
continued  imiil  there  are  no  further 
speakers,  that  Uie  rule  of  gennanene.ss 
be  waived,  and  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  laid  before  the  Senate  following 
tlie  i>€riod  for  the  expression  of  eulogies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  flew  to  New 
York  City  on  the  early  morning  of  June  8 
and  attended  the  funeral  services  for 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  at  St.  Pat- 
rick s  Cathedral.  I  then  returned  to 
Washington  on  the  funeral  train  that 
day  and  attended  the  funeral  of  Senator 
Kennedy  at  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery late  that  evening. 

The  foUowIng  Monday,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  spoke  of  Senator  Kennedy, 
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of  his  many  great  .services  to  our  coim- 
try.  and  particularly  of  his  outstanding 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I 
am  the  chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  I  made  on  that 
occa.sion  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Rt'ORD. 

There  being  no  ob.icction,  the  remarks 
v^ere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  is  worth  noting.  Mr  Prcfldent  that  never 
before  in  our  Jiistory  has  one  family  sent 
three  of  it.s  sons  lo  the  US.  Senate:  John, 
Robert,  and  Edward  Kennedy.  All  three  have 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  all  thre<>  diirlne  the  time  I  have 
been  prhileecd  to  be  the  committee's  chair- 
m.-wi:  all  three  helping  make  major  contri- 
butions to  our  country's  welfare.  Tliese  three 
brothers  eagerly  sought  membership  on  the 
committee  t>ecau.se  It  afforded  tiiem  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  to  search  out 
and  liclp  en.ict  solutions  to  the  most  press- 
ing human  problems  of  our  time — the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  our  people;  the 
ediic.itlon  of  our  children  and  youth:  the 
elimination  of  jxiverty  and  human  mi-sery 
m  the  cities  and  on  the  farms;  rehabilitation 
of  the  handicapped;  Juvenile  delinquency: 
protection  of  our  elderly  citizens;  Improve- 
ment of  the  wages  and  working  conditions 
of  the  i)eop;e  employed  in  commerce,  indus- 
try, and  .iprlcuilure;  fair  and  equitable  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  m.-uiagement,  tlie 
liealth.  education.  ;Uid  adjustment  to  civil 
life  of  veterans  of  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
m.any  .similar  .social  and  human  problems. 

During  his  8  years  as  a  Senator,  John 
Kennedy  served  with  grace  and  distinction 
n£  a  member  of  the  committee,  rising  to  Ije- 
conie  ch.irman  of  its  Subcommittee  on 
Liibor. 

Edward  Kennedy  has  served  on  tlie  com- 
mittee for  the  past  6  years  and  lias  become 
chairman  of  its  Subconunittee  on  Veterans' 
Air  airs. 

Robert  Kennedy,  cvs  I  have  said,  came  to 
the  committee  immediately  upon  entering 
the  Senate  3'^  years  ago. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  most  active 
and  diligent  members  of  our  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic 'Welfare  Commltlee.  He  sought  to  shoulder 
the  greatest  possible  load  of  responsibilities 
that  a  Junior  member  could  undertake.  He 
was  a  member  of  Jive  of  the  seven  standing 
subcommittees:  Education,  Labor.  'Veterans' 
Affairs,  Migratory  L.al>or.  and  Employment, 
Manpower,  and  Poverty.  In  addition,  begin- 
ning in  September  of  last  year,  he  became 
chairman  of  our  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education  m  which  he  showed  intense 
Interest  and  passionate  concern.  Although  he 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Sulx:ommittee  on 
Health,  of  which  I  am  ch.\lrman,  he  always 
strongly  supported  any  and  all  legislation 
decigned  to  protect  and  improve  the  health 
of  our  people. 

While,  at  times,  I  found  myself  in  dis- 
agreement wTth  some  of  his  proposals  and 
positions,  I  could  not  and  did  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  he  w;is  motivated  by  a  deep  convic- 
tion that  the  goals  he  pursued  were  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation.  He  was  a  sincere 
and  eloquent  advocate  of  the  causes  he  fav- 
ored. He  was  genuinely  moved  by  the  evi- 
dences of  misery,  disease,  and  misfortune  he 
observed  in  his  extensive  travels  in  connec- 
tion with  committee  work.  He  took  his  mem- 
bership on  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  and  his  duties  thereon  with  ut- 
most seriousness. 

Last  year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment. ManfK)»wer.  and  Poverty,  of  which  he 
was  a  most  active  meml>er.  conducted  an 
extensive  survey  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  mal- 
nutrition In  America.  'With  the  subcommittee 
he  traveled  thousands  of  miles  from  the 
Blums  of  Harlem  to  the  Watts  section  ol  Los 


Angeles  and  the  fruit  fleld.s  of  central  Calif- 
ornia; from  the  Mis.=;is.'=ippl  Delta  to  northern 
Wisconsin;  from  Appalachia  to  the  south  side 
of  Chicago.  In  all  his  travels,  in  all  his  .sub- 
committee work,  he  was  always  an  .issiduous 
and  devoted  participant  He  did  his  best,  de- 
spite many  other  duties  pre-sed  ui»in  him  as 
a  Senat-or  reprcsenlins  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  to  attend  every  committee  hearln  ' 
and  every  executive  .ses.sion  His  keen  intei#- 
lect.  the  absorptive  jxiwer  of  liis  mind,  the 
retentive  grasp  of  his  memory,  coupled  with 
his  extraordinary  energy,  drive,  and  zest, 
made  him  in  a  short  lime  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  knowledgeable  experts  ;imong  us 
on  the  vast  range  of  public  questions  with 
which  our  coiv.nuttce  is  concerned. 

One  of  his  principal  r.intributions  in  the 
effort  to  redu>-e  the  toll  of  human  i.)overty 
was  his  amendmrnt  creating  the  special  im- 
pact jirogram.  which  established  economic 
and  business  development  programs  m  heav- 
ily populated  low-iiu-ome  urban  .ire as.  to  cre- 
ate Job  opportunities  and  training  programs 
for  the  underemployed  and  the  unemployed. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subc'ommiUfe  ,..n  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  he  was  a  powerful  ally  of  '.he 
distinguished  Senator  Irom  Texas  (Mr. 
Yarborough)  in  our  succes.sful  struggle  to 
establish  a  GI  program  lor  veterans  of  the 
cold  war  period. 

On  the  Stibcommittec  ■  .n  Kducation  he 
worked  hard  and  long  beside  the  .  ole  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morsel  in  broadening 
and  improving  Federal  assistance  to  our 
Nation's  schools  and  colleges  and  to  the 
young  people  who  attend  them. 

As  a  member  of  tlie  6t!b<.-ommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor,  he  was  a  strong  right  arm  to 
the  dislinguLshed  Senator  irom  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  in  helping  bring  about  decent 
health,  education  and  living  conditions  lor 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  migrant  workers 
and  their  families. 

On  the  subcommittee  on  Labor,  he 
staunchly  supported  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Senator  McNamara  of  Michigan  and  his  suc- 
cessor as  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 
Senator  Yarborough.  in  bringing  about  major 
changes  in  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .^ct. 
raising  the  minimum  wage,  and  extending 
the  act's  jjrotectivn  to  millions  of  additional 
workers. 

Not  only  did  he  become  expertly  informed 
on  .ill  the  great  social  proiilems  we  face,  not 
only  did  he  seek  always  lo  translate  this 
knowledge  into  effective  legislative  responses. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  likewise  became  a 
movingly  expressive  spokesman  of  the  needs 
and  asp'iratlons  of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  ill-nourished  members 
of  society. 

As  Solomon  the  Wise  said : 
•■The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  m  the 
hand  of  God.  and  there  no  torment  shall 
touch  them.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they 
seemed  to  die;  and  their  going  from  us  M  be 
utter  destruction;  but  they  are  in  peace." 

As  we  unite  in  prayer  that  the  soul  of 
Robert  Kennedy  may  rest  in  peace,  let  us 
unite  in  determination  to  bring  peace  to  the 
souls  of  those  who  live  on. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  may  I  extend  to 
Robert  Kennedy's  beloved  wife.  Ethel,  and 
her  bereaved  children,  his  brother.  Edward, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family,  Mrs.  HiU's  and  my  deepest  .'■ympathy 
at  this  lime  of  sorrow. 


of  a  nallant  American.  Again,  a  whole 
people  are  shocked  over  another  cruel 
and  .sen.seless  act  of  violence. 

May  I  .say  that  following  Senator 
Kennedy's  death,  from  the  top  of  the 
Capitol  of  my  State  of  Alabama  in 
Montgomery,  the  Confedf-rate  fla-  flf w 
at  half  mast  for  him.  and  Gov.  Albeit 
Brewer  spoke  these  words: 

It  would  be  my  prayer  th.M  this  shocking 
event  will  precipitate  a  return  to  what  has 
been  absent  from  this  Nation  for  much  too 
long— a  true  respect  for  law  and  order  and 
an  end  to  senseless  violence. 

Mr.  Prt-sident.  it  was  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  on  which  Hobfrt  Kennedy 
.served  .■-ince  he  entered  the  Senate  in 
January  196.5.  that  I  had  occa.'^ion  to 
work  with  him  day  by  day  and  to  best 
come  to  know  him  and  admire  him. 

Mr.    MCCARTHY.    Mr.    President.    I 
join  witli  my  colleatiues  in  the  Senate 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and 
senice  of  Senator  Robkkt  Kt:.NEDV  of 
New  York. 

Among  those  who  know  iiim  '.veil  and 
outside  the  field  of  i>olitics.  he  elicited 
a  deep  and  continuiii;:'  triend.ship.  T1k.sc 
friendships  were  maiked  by  treat 
warmth  and  loyalty  which  tran.scended 
differences  in  age  and  political  differ- 
ences. 

It  was  in  the  field  of  politics  that  I 
knew  him  best. 

His  record  through  tlie  years  as  a 
most  loyal,  ardent,  and  .self-sacrific miv 
aide  of  "his  brother  is  known  to  all  Sen- 
ators and  to  the  American  people;  and 
also  his  record  folio-Ainu  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  v  hen  he  as.sumed 
in  a  vcrv"  sjjecial  way  tlie  burden  of 
carrying  "forward  what  had  been  started 
and  in  the  same  .spirit  moved  on  into 
new  fields  of  need  and  of  concern  in  this 
Nation. 

He  was  the  most  worthy  advocate — 
dedicated,  enercetic — committing  all  of 
his  .stren::;th  to  the  end  of  achieving  the 
objectives  which  he  had  concluded  were 
for  the  pood  of  this  countiw. 

I  shall  conclude  with  excerpts  from  a 
column  written  by  Mary  McGrory,  who 
knew  him  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  publi-shed  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star; 

He  was  a  gifted  person 

He  intensified  life  for  those  who  knew  him 
ana  lor  those  who  did  not. 

He  was  decent  and  pious 

He  was  good  to  widows  and  crphans. 

He  visited  the  sick  and  comforted  the 
dving 

He  was  courageous  and  cautious. 

He  saw  life  In  his  own  terms,  convinced 
of  what  was  right  for  others  if  not  for  liim- 
self. 

He  liad  a  capacity  for  giving  total  devotion 
and  inspiring  It. 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak 
in  sorrow  for  the  second  time  in  less  than 
5  years  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the 
Kennedy  family.  On  December  11,  1963, 
the  Senate  dedicated  a  day  in  memory 
of  John  P.  Kennedy,  murdered  in  the 
month  before.  Today,  we  speak  of  an- 
other Kennedy,  foully  slain  as  was  his 
brother  before  him:  "On  Horror's  head, 
horrors  accumulate." 

Again  the  Nation  and  the  world  stand 
with  bowed  heads  in  mourning  the  loss 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
assassin's  bullet  broueht  down  Robert 
Kennedy,  the  first  reaction  was  born  of 
shock  and  horror. 

Cries  for  run  regulation,  for  help  for 
the  mentally  ill.  for  adequate  protec- 
tion of  our  presidential  candidates  were 
the  wails  of  shock. 

Even  eulogies  for  the  man— this  young, 
vibrant,  dashing,  captivating  man- 
tended  more  to  be  the  pouring  out  of 
our  own  personal  grief  than  a  dispassion- 
ate analysis  of  his  contributions. 
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It  Is  well,  then,  that  the  S<>nate  waited 
until  these  weeks  had  passed  to  pay  Its 
formal  tribute  to  Senator  Robert  F 
Kennedy:  for.  while  horror  at  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  remains— and  will  re- 
main with  each  of  as  until  our  own 
deaths — perspective  is  easier 

What.  then,  can  we  say  today  of  Rob- 
ert Kennedy — of  his  contributions,  made 
and  anticipated'' 

In  first  recallinK  him  we  think  of  the 
marks — which  singled  him  out  the 
physical  attractivene.ss.  the  wit.  the  en- 
ergy, the  love  of  family  the  keen  mind. 
the  tirln 

Many  are  so  ble.ssed.  but  few  capture 
the  hearts  of  a  nation  as  Robert  Ken- 
nedy did 

The  rare  quality  Robert  Kennedy 
had—we  were  repeatedly  told— wa^ 
charisma  Webster  defines  that  as  a  per- 
sonal maKic  of  leadership  ' 

Some  would  have  you  U'lieve  that 
chansrna  is  a  God-^iven  ^ift.  allotUKi 
only  to  the  select  who  are  to  lead  nations 
and  armies  out  of  despair  This  may  be. 
But  I  think  not 

I  would  say  that  charisma  is  pub- 
lished between  a  pe^jple  and  a  leader  in 
the  way  trust  is  established  bt'tween  a 
mother  and  child- -or  between  a  father 
and  a  son 

ThoiLsands  m  this  Nation  looked  on 
Robert  Kennedy  and  did  not  see  a  young 
man.  richly  endowed  personally  and 
financially  They  saw  instead  a  man  who 
chose  to  face  dei,'radat:on,  fati«ue.  ridi- 
cule— and  even  death— to  be  a  champion 
for  those  who  needed  a  champion. 

In  short  Robert  Kennedy  s  charisma 
came  because  he  stripped  his  heart  and 
his  soul  open  for  the  view  of  the  people — 
and  what  they  saw  there  was  love,  deep 
and  real,  for  his  fellow  man 

It  wad  the  charisma  of  John  F  Ken- 
nedy—of Martin  Luther  Knii;.  Jr  And  it 
was  the  lesson  of  Robert  Kennedy  and 
of  another  who  lived  2  000  years  ago; 
Love  one  another 

If  we  learn  this  from  Robert  F  Ken- 
nedy, his  brief  time  on  earth  will  have 
been  long  enough. 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President.  I  delayed 
in  arriving  for  the  eulogies  for  one  reason 
that  might  seem  particularly  under- 
standable on  this  special  occasion  For 
several  months  I  had  agreed  to  partici- 
pate in  a  seminar  of  Senate  interns,  the 
youth  of  the  land  and  some  of  the  very 
cream  of  the  crop  I  do  not  know  of  any 
participation  that  would  have  bren  more 
in  the  excitini;;  tradition  of  Bub  Kennedy 
than  that 

History  is  going  to  say  many  things. 
I  am  sure,  about  the  late  Senator  from 
New  York  because,  indeed,  he  was  a  man 
of  many  parts  He  was  a  man  who  served 
responsibly  and  well  in  the  thankless 
task  of  participating  m  the  launchin;4  of 
an  exciting  new  '-government  in  the 
land — a  government  which,  as  one  writer 
described,  brought  a  new  atmosphere  and 
a  new  sense  of  wanting  to  do  something 
to  the  sometimes  tired  halls  of  Govern- 
ment This  certainly  was  a  key  role  of 
Bob  Kennedy  at  the  lime  his  brother. 
the  late  John  F  Kennedy,  came  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  President 

But  this  memory  of  Bob  Kennedy  does 
not  do  him  justice,  because  it  is  only  one 


part  of  Robert  Kennedy  In  his  role  in 
the  S+'nate  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
stand  and  to  stand  tall,  on  some  of  the 
most  u  niblesDme  and  meaningful  issues 
of  our  time  If  one  had  to  capsulize  those 
issues  ill  gcricral  I  think  it  would  be  fair 
to  de.scribe  them  as  the  issues  of  hope, 
the  i.ssues  that  had  something  to  do 
about  tomorrow 

It  IS  not  without  point  to  mention  that 
for  many  of  us  m  tins  body  tho.se  arc  not 
the  easiest  kinds  of  questions  on  which 
to  take  a  strong  stand  far  in  advance  of 
their  time  But  this  niemorv  seems  to  me 
to  rrfiect  Bub  Kennedys  deepest  con- 
cern for  where  we  can  go  from  here,  even 
more  than  wliere  we  have  been 

Having  said  that  about  Bob  Kennedy. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  allude  to  that 
part  of  tiie  man  that  first  struck  me  and 
perhaps  may  even  remain  the  longest  in 
mv  memon,-  I  was  always  taken  with  ihe 
obvious  genuineness  of  the  joy  he  de- 
rived from  being  with  kids,  not  only  his 
own  kids.  t'Vfn  thou'-:h  he  wa.s  a  great 
one  with  them,  but  with  just  kids — my 
kids  and  tlie  kids  of  many  Memb<-rs  of 
this  bt)dy  He  seemed  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  indulge  in  those  occasions  that 
meant  so  much  to  youngsters 

I  think  [x-rhaps  the  first  time  I  met 
him  was  when  he  was  AlUuney  General 
and  he  was  devoting  his  Saturday  to 
having  fun  with  a  whole  assortment  of 
kids 

Mr  President,  it  is  not  easy  for  most 
of  us  m  a  busy  life  to  find  that  kind  of 
time  and  it  certainly  is  not  ea.sy  to  t^et 
a  big  kick  out  of  it.  but  for  Bob  Kennedy 
this  .seemed  to  be  for  real.  Tlie  under- 
standing, love  and  the  warmth  of  Ins 
concern  for  children,  will.  I  think.  loom 
as  one  of  the  largest  hallmarks  of  his 
character,  personality,  and  service  when 
the  record  of  our  lime  is  completed. 

He  visited  the  State  of  Wyoming  on 
many  occasions  He  was  one  of  those 
personalities  who  excited  and  inspired 
the  people  in  my  State  Perhaps  most  of 
all.  however,  in  his  official  roles  and  in 
his  wanderings  around  the  world.  I  think 
his  impact  on  youth  of  all  age.s — and  I 
speak  of  youth  as  a  state  of  mind — wa.s 
epitomized  m  the  hopeful  and  exciting 
things  of  tomorrow  that  are  sometimes 
only  dimly  seen  by  the  rest  of  us  It 
gave  him  a  sense  of  rapport,  a  contact, 
a  dialog,  an  understanding  that  the  rest 
of  us  lack,  and  which  we  pretend  to  cover 
up  with  something  we  call  the  generation 
gap 

In  my  judgment,  Robert  Kennedy  will 
stand  tall  before  the  bar  of  history,  and 
when  that  record  is  reviewed  by  .subse- 
quent generations,  they  will  find  in  this 
inspirational  colleague  of  ours  many 
guidelines  for  their  own  time,  a  man,  in 
tnith.  of  many  parts. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr.  President, 
I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  whose  tragic  death 
shocked  the  Nation 

I  speak  as  one  who  did  not  too  often 
agree  on  issues  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  But  I  respected  his 
views  as  spruiging  from  a  deep  and 
compassionate  concern  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Nation. 
I  recall  when  Senator  Kinnedy  joined 


me  in  protesting  the  denial  of  a  visa  to 
Prime  Minister  Smith,  of  Rhodesia,  to 
speak  before  the  student  legal  forum  at 
the  Univer-sily  of  Virginia.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy was  once  president  of  that  forum 
Although  we  were  in  disagreement  on 
United  Slates-Rhodesian  policy.  Senator 
Kennedy  did  not  hesitate  to  ,set  a.side 
tho.se  views  out  of  concern  for  the  larger 
principle  of  free  speech. 

Althouuh  Senator  Kennedy  was  born 
ill  Ma.ssachu.setts  and  represented  the 
State  of  New  York,  he  had  ties  to  Vir- 
ginia He  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School  in 
ig.'il.  and  he  lived  at  historic  Hickory 
Hill  McLean.  Va  He  found  many  friends 
in  our  Commonwealth,  and  his  death 
was  deeply  mourned. 

I  think  I  .speak  for  all  Viri'inians  in 
exprr.vsing  a  .sen.se  of  lo.ss  at  the  untimely 
death  of  this  energetic  and  coinpas.sion- 
ale  j>ul)lic  official 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  when  we 
speak  with  sorrow  and  regret  of^he  pass- 
ing (it  our  iale  colleague.  Senator  Robert 
F  Kennedy,  our  grief  mirrors  that  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world.  His  vitality 
and  vigor,  his  enthusiasm  and  concern, 
his  sensitivity  and  compassion  for  the 
poor  and  underprivileged,  were  his  most 
apparent  public  qualities.  Millions  loved 
and  admired  him,  for  in  these  ways  he 
repre.sented  the  best  that  is  America. 

We  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with 
hun  suffer  his  passing  most  keenly,  for 
with  his  death.  Congress  was  deprived  of 
a  distinguished  champion  in  the  cau.se 
of  hiunan  rights.  It  is  given  to  us  to 
muurn.  but  also  to  serve.  It  is  given  to 
us  to  bear  the  loss,  but  also  to  share  the 
burden.  It  is  given  to  us  to  lead  where  he 
had  led.  to  fulfill  the  promise  to  the 
underprivileged,  to  .spur  the  conscience 
and  the  imagination  of  a  i)eople  too  long 
dormant  to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow- 
men. 

To  his  family  and  his  multitude  of 
fi  lends,  we  extend  our  .sympathy  and 
our  continuing  support.  To  the  millions 
who  never  knew  him,  but  loved  him  for 
his  vision  and  shared  with  him  their 
dreams,  we  promise  our  commitment  and 
our  help.  And  we  must  dedicate  ourselves 
anew  to  carry  forward  the  ideals  of 
brotherhood  and  service  to  man  which 
Robert  Kennedy  .so  ably  advanced. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
painful  to  lefiect  on  the  death  of  Robert 
Kennedy. 

Eight  weeks  after  the  assassination  in 
Los  Angeles,  this  terrible  event  continues 
to  evoke  sadness,  bitterness,  and  con- 
fusion. 

We  are  sad  first  of  all  for  the  Kennedy 
family,  and  mindful  of  the  terrible  losses 
they  have  suffered.  What  comfort  can 
there  be  for  a  family  who  has  seen  two  of 
its  own  struck  down  at  the  peak  of  their 
lives  by  acts  of  .sheer  madness?  Their 
strength  in  time  of  tragedy  has  twice 
brought  inspiration  to  us  all,  but  unhap- 
pily it  Is  they,  not  we.  who  have  been  the 
most  direct  victims  of  national  tragedy. 
We  are  sad  for  the  whole  country  as 
well.  Robert  Kennedy's  assassination 
weighs  heavily  on  its  conscience. 

We  ask  how  we  can  tolerate  these  acts 
of  violence  We  have  never  tolerated 
them,  but  they  have  occured  anyway. 
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We  then  ask  why  they  occur;  what  is 
there  in  our  midst  that  breeds  hatred 
and  killing?  How  could  we  have  allowed 
this  cancer  to  grow? 

And  when  we  try  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions, we  come  face  to  face  with  the  same 
;>roblems  Robert  Kennedy  desired  so 
(    rnc.stly  to  solve. 

He  could  have  chosen  an  easy  and  un- 
troubled life.  Instead  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  an  arduous  career  whose  Instru- 
ment was  politics  but  whose  goal  was  to 
bring  justice  and  a  fair  chance  to  all 
Americans. 

RnsERT  Kennedy  breathed  fresh  air 
into  American  politics.  He  fused  idealism 
iind  iirapmatism  with  a  creative  energy 
ihat  is  legendary  in  its  own  time. 

American  jwlitics  have  not  been  the 
.same  without  Horert  Kennedy,  just  as 
they  were  chanced  unalterably  by  the 
death  of  John  Kennedy,  We  can  draw 
con.solalion.  however,  from  the  presence 
in  the  Senate  of  Edward  Kennedy,  and  I 
hope  his  intellipent  voice  will  continue  to 
.  be  heard  on  the  challenges  we  lace  for 
decades  to  come, 

Tlie  Kennedy  family  has  ta,stcd  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  the  American  polit- 
ical .sy.stom.  The  best  they  deserved:  the 
worst  has  been  cruelly  inflicted  upon 
thrm. 

It  was  my  p!ea.surc  and  my  honor  to 
ser^•e  in  the  Senate  with  Robi:rt  Ken- 
nedy. I  ini.ss  his  charm  and  his  wit  and 
his  Lircal  idealism,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  Ions  before  his  vision  of  a  more 
just  and  peaceful  America  comes  into  be- 
ing. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  Lke  all 
Scnator.s,  i  mourn  the  death  of  Robert 
Kennedy.  Not  the  death— but  the  irrevo- 
cable absence.  Like  you.  I  knew  him  as 
a  colleai:ue.  I  will  miss  his  clear  and 
penetrating  .iudmnents.  And  I  will  also 
miss  the  friend— the  gentle  man  who  un- 
derstood a  loss  in  my  own  family,  and 
who  offered  the  comfort  of  his  compas- 
Mon  and  his  understanding. 

Robert  Kennedy's  absence  will  be  felt 
by  tho.so  who  knew  him  well— by  those 
who  called  him  friend  and  colleague. 

But  Robert  Kennedy  will  also  be 
missed  by  those  who  barely  knew  him 
but  who  seii-sed  his  spirit  of  hope — his 
commitment  to  his  country  and  to  all  its 
l>eople. 

Not  lone  a2o.  I  vi.sited  a  health  clinic 
in  .Mviso.  Calif.,  which  was  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Robert  Kennedy.  I  went  to 
fulfill  a  plcd::e  by  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  visit  this  community  of  Spanish- 
speaking  people. 

They  spoke  to  me  about  Robert  Ken- 
nedy that  day  in  Alviso.  They  told  me  he 
ur.derstood  tJiem.  And  they  sensed  his 
concern  for  their  problems.  They  believed 
in  him— and  believed  he  would  help 
them. 

Ralph  Cliaplain  said: 
Mourn  not  the  dead  that  in  the  cool  earth  He, 

ciust  unto  dust — 
nie  calm  sweet  earth  that  mothers  all  who 
(lie 
.\s  all  men  must; 
But  rather  mourn  the  apathetic  throng, 

The  coward  and  the  meelt 
Who  see  the  world's  great  anguish  and  Its 
wrong. 
And  dare  not  speak. 


Mr,  President,  perhaps  the  most  ap- 
propriate way  to  honor  Robert  Kennedy 
today  would  be  to  remember  his  concern 
for  the  needy  In  our  Nation  and  to  re- 
commit our  labors  to  uplifting  this  land. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  a  feelina  of  .sadness  that  I  join 
other  Senators  in  exijressmg  our  .sorrow 
over  the  death  of  our  colleague.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Few  Americans  were 
as   uncompromisiiiHly   concerned   as   he 
was  with  the  stiui/ple  for  justice  lor  the 
hungry,  the  jobless,  the  underijrivileued. 
and  the  oppressed  and  for  the  need  for 
our  Nation  to  make  a  ;  reater  effort  to- 
ward cndins  the  war  m   Vietnam  and 
moving  a  step  nearer  to  vorldwide  peace. 
Robert   F.   Kennfi'Y   lived   daily   w-ith 
enormous  per.sonal  burdens  of  duty  and 
moral  commitment.  With  prcat  courage 
he  a.ssumed  leadership  in  the  cau.se  of 
the  alienated,  the  dispos.se.s.sed.  the  un- 
derprivileged, the  i)oor  and  the  hopeless 
and  in  doing  so  he  helped  bring  forth  a 
creative  energy  latent  in  our  .society. 

It  can  be  .said  that  the  murder  of  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  was  the  der-d  of  one  ir- 
rational man— a  misguided  extremist. 
The  same  could  be  said  of  t.he  a.s.sas- 
sination  of  his  brother,  tlie  late  creat 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Kins.  Jr.  Th.it  is  a  valid 
exi^lanation  in.sofar  as  it  I'oes,  but  it 
docs  not  absolve  our  .society  from  .some 
responsibility  for  these  trade  events.  The 
truth  mu.st  be  faced  that  those  ins.mc 
acts  are  in  some  way  attributable  to  the 
dangerous  ten.sions  and  the  deoi:>  strc^.scs 
that  have  afHictt-d  our  Nation  in  recent 
years. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  .sen.seless  a.s.sa.ssi- 
nation  of  Senator  Kennedy  will  result 
in  a  dedication  by  all  .'Americans  to  eradi- 
cate the  devisivoness  that  threatens  to 
alioiiate  one  American  from  iinolhcr.  and 
in  a  renewal  of  the  bright  i^romisc  of 
America. 

Mr.  President.  \ioIcnce  and  crime  arc 
increasingly  rami)ant  throuchout  the 
Nation.  We  Americans  need  God's  help. 
We  in  Consrcss  have  responsibility  to  en- 
act into  law  more  e'fective  ,?un  control 
legislation  to  minimi7e  the  dancer  of 
bloodshed,  violence,  and  death  contrib- 
uted to  by  the  present  unrestricted  and 
in.sane  traffic  in  firearms 

In  the  Senate  Chamber  my  de.sk  was 
very  close  to  that  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy.  We  frequently  talked  together. 
as  less  than  2  yards  .separated  our  chairs 
in  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  was  my  i)riv- 
ilepe  to  .speak  with  hum  very  often.  I 
came  to  know  him  as  a  fine.  i)ersonable 
young  man  who  was  very  witty  in  his 
conversation,  very  knowledgeable,  and 
vei-y  much  opposed  to  our  Vietnam  in- 
volvement. He  was  a  truly  dedicated  pub- 
lic official,  a  real  leader  in  our  Nation. 
and  was  held  in  affectionate  regard  by  his 
Senate  colleagues. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Ethel 
Kennedy  and  her  children  and  to  all 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family  who 
have  known  death  and  heartbreak  as  few- 
families  have.  They  have  lost  a  husband, 
father,  son,  and  brother.  The  Nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  finest  sons  and  a  leader 
of  great  promise. 

I  held  him  in  high  admiration  for  his 
quick  grasp  of  the  details  of  a  legislative 
proposal. 


Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
the  tribute  which  Is  paid  today  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  colleague.  Senator 
Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

I  knew  Senator  Kennedy  as  an  agpres- 
sive  and  energetic  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate's own  staff.  While  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  1  knew  him 
as  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
I  had  the  plea.sure  and  privilege  of  serv- 
ni'-T  with  him  in  this  body  until  his  tragic 
and  untimely  death.  1  long  have  admired 
liis  ability,  his  i^er.sonality,  and  his 
dedication  to  tlio.se  goals  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. We  .shall  miss  his  counsel  and 
his  participation  in  the  discu.ssion  of  the 
jjrave  problems  with  which  we  are  ci.n- 
1 ion ted. 

It  is  v.ith  all  the  sincerity  at  my  com- 
mand that  I  express  my  deep  personal 
sorrow  for  liis  family  and  for  our  Nation 
wliich  has  lost  his  .services.  It  is  beyond 
human  understanding  that  one  who  had 
.so  many  years  before  him  and  .so  much 
constructive  ability  from  which  to  con- 
tribute should  be  struck  down  The  Na- 
tion I'rieves,  and  justly  so. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Pr(  sidont.  Rmeetst 
Kennedy,  dedicated  to  clran'^e.  died  in 
transit.  When  I  met  him  in  1954,  he  was 
shv  and  groping  for  i>roblems  to  .solve.  At 
death,  he  groi-)ed  lor  .'^oluiicns.  Karlior  ho 
chailenijed  labor  racketeering,  and  then, 
with  his  broilier.  devcloijod  the  New 
Frontier.  Working  for  civil  rights,  he 
acted  responsiuly — but  was  cha.stised  for 
being  too  fast  and  too  slow  The  Presi- 
dent'.s  a.ssassination  sped  civil  rights  to 
reality  and,  still  shy,  Robert  tried  not  to 
become  a  candidate.  The  crowds,  ihf 
amenities,  the  tolerance  of  bias,  and  the 
indulgence  of  incompetence  necessary  to 
l)olitics  was  his  last  desire. 

Perhaps  a  Kennedy  Foundation  wr>s 
the  answer.  But  no,  this  would  only 
scratch  the  surface.  Moreover,  a  torch 
had  'eecn  lit,  and  he  was  its  bearer.  To 
solve,  he  mu.st  involve.  Against  tradition 
that  he  resjxcted.  he  went  to  New  York 
and  became  its  Senator.  And.  like  the 
American  .-cone,  he  changed.  He  realized 
the  rebuff  to  chanpe.  the  rebuff  to  youn  ■ 
ideas,  the  rebuff  to  the  ;)oor.  To  him  llii- 
was  unacceptable.  Having  seen  the  goal. 
he  raced  in  that  direction.  There  was  not 
time,  as  Burns  wrote,  "to  .see  oursels  as 
ithers  .sec  us."  .And  "ithers"  saw  a  differ- 
ent goal— public  office  at  any  price.  Tlie 
verv  divisivcncss  he  sousht  to  heal,  he 
irritated.  As  well  as  a  .solution.  Robert 
became  a  part  of  the  problem,  .'^nd.  as  a 
man.  he  will  remain  controversial. 

For  me  he  was  an  understanding 
friend,  the  most  moral  of  men.  willing 
to  chanpe  for  the  jjood,  and  die  for  the 
poor.  He  liad  been  uncomfortable  for  a 
long  time.  Because  of  his  moral  couraoe 
to  recoL'ni7.c  the  i^oor  and  youn?  whom 
we  have  ignored,  we  .shall  be  uncomfor- 
table until  we  lake  heed.  For.  as  John 
Kennedy  is  remembered  for  bringing 
class  to  public  service.  Robert  Kennedy 
will  be  remembered  for  bringing  public 
service  to  the  classes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  although 
I  did  not  serve  on  any  committees  with 
the  late  Senator  from  New  York,  I  did 
have  occasion  to  talk  to  him  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  about  matters  of  com- 
mon interest;  and  I  always  found  him 
to  be  friendly  and  helpful. 
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He  was  a  man  intense  about  his  re- 
spoaslblUues  and  determined  to  make 
the  greatest  contribution  possible  to  the 
Senate  and  to  his  country 

Our  Nation  s  vigor  depends  on  the  con- 
tributions of  Its  citizens  in  all  walks  of 
life  A  particularly  valuable  contribution 
was  lost  with  the  passing  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York;  and  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  not  only 
the  loss  of  his  presence,  but  the  loss  of 
his  capacity  to  illuminate  our  delibera- 
tions with  his  special  insight  into  the 
problems  of  the  day 

Mr  President,  my  special  condolences 
are  extended  to  his  widow  and  children 
and  also  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
his  brother,  the  senior  Senator  from 
M  a  ssac  h  use  t  ts 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  if 
America  is  blessed,  she  is  blessed  not 
only  with  the  quality  of  her  institutions, 
but  with  the  quality  of  the  men  who 
guide  her  destiny 

Such  a  man  was  Robert  Kennedy 
Lake  his  brother  before  him.  he  stood 
tall  and  gave  hus  whole  spirit  and  being 
to  his  fellow  counti-ymen 

And  now  he  has  given  his  life. 
Life  asked  much  of  Robert  Kennedy 
It  gave  him  a  wonderful  family,  a  keen 
and  mquisitive  mi:id  and  an  important 
role  to  play  m  his  Nations  affairs  But 
It  also  took  much  It  Uxik  his  brother. 
John.  It  must  have  .sapped  his  energy 
many  times  when  he  wa.s  attacked  and 
criticized:  and.  now.  it  has  demanded  the 
supreme  sacrif\ce 

For  Robert  Kennedy,  the  fight  is  now 
over  But  the  battle  goes  on.  And  if  there 
is  a  single  consolation  in  his  tragic 
death,  it  is  this  that  the  world  was 
touched  by  this  man  while  he  lived. 

His  concern  and  dedication  for  his  fel- 
low man  U  aves  this  cold  and  cruel  world 
just  a  litt.e  warmer  And  his  memory, 
during  the  dark  days  ahead,  will  provide 
a  beacon  to  light  the  path  before  us. 
His  life  as  Shakespeare  wrote: 

Was  gentle,  .ind  the  elements 

So  mixd  m  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

.\nd  say  to  ail  the  world.    This  was  a  man  I" 

Mr  ALLOTT  Mr  President.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  late  Robert  F    Kennedy 

As  that  =:reat  Senator  from  another 
mighty  civilization  long  ago.  Marcus 
Tullius  Cicero,  once  observed 

The  Hie  of  the  dead  is  placed  In  the  mem- 
ory of  the  living 

Truly  the  memory  of  Robert  Kennedy 
and  all  he  .stood  for  will  be  with  us  from 
this  time  forward  as  we  carry  on  the 
the  affairs  of  the  Government,  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  so  completely. 

Not  all  of  us  who  honor  his  memory 
found  ourselves  completely  in  agreement 
with  this  remarkable  young  man.  Yet 
even  though  our  philosophy  differed, 
each  had  the  highest  respect  for  his  un- 
yielding dedication  to  his  principles  and 
causes. 

The  death  of  Robert  Kennedy  was  a 
reminder  to  us  all  that  no  day  Is  ever 
like  the  day  before,  and  that  life  Is  but 
a  stopping  place  on  the  way  to  eternity. 
During  life  on  earth  each  of  us  Is  re- 
quired to  make  his  contribution  accord- 


ing to  his  abUltles  and  position  Thus, 
even  though  Senator  Kennedy  was  felled 
far  short  of  his  expected  lifespan,  his  role 
here  on  earth  was  completed,  if  not  to- 
tally fulfilled  by  the  time  of  his  sudden 
death 

May  God  ^laiit  eternal  rest  to  his  .soul, 
and  .serenity  and  peace  to  the  long  .suffer- 
ing Kennedy  family  whose  graceful  per- 
severence  in  the  face  of  tragedy  has 
touched  us  all 

Mr  SPONG  Mr  PiesKl<'nt.  while  the 
late  senator  Robert  P  Kennedy  reprc- 
.sented  the  stale  of  New  York  and  spent 
much  of  his  life  as  a  resident  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts.  he  is  also  identified  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  Senator 
Kenneby  received  his  leual  education  at 
the  University  oi  Virinnia;  he  resided  at 
Hickory  Hill  in  McLean,  Va  and  m  early 
June  of  this  year  was  laid  to  rest  in  the 
rolling  hills  of  Vir:,^inia  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional  Cemetery 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once 
wrote: 

A3  life  is  action  and  passion,  It  is  required 
,f  ,1  man  that  he  should  share  the  passion 
and  Ai'tlon  of  his  time,  as  the  peril  of  being 
Judged  not  to  have  lived. 

Robert  Fran(  is  Kennedy  shared  full 
mea.>ure  the  action  of  his  time  He  was 
a  man  who  evoked  passion  and  was  ca- 
pable of  much  compassion,  a  man  .some 
feared  as  a  pied  piper  trying  to  lure  the 
voimk'  off  to  a  newer  world;  a  man  others 
loved  because  he  cared  for  those  less  for- 
tunate and  less  endowed;  a  man  who  in 
the  spirit  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  dared 
mighty  thuiu;s.  '  He  was  above  all  a  man 
of  action. 

Since  his  death  we  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  reflect  upon  the  shock  and  .self- 
analysis  our  Nation  has  again  experi- 
enced from  an  assassin's  bullet  There  is 
more  divisiveness  in  America  today  than 
in  most  any  time  in  our  historj- — black 
agauist  white,  rich  against  poor,  young 
against  old,  and  dove  against  hawk. 
Never  before  have  .\mencans  appeared 
more  intolerant  of  the  views  of  others. 
Senator  Kennedy  recognized  the  es- 
trangement and  divisiveness  that  threat- 
ens our  Nation. 

Many  will  remember  the  compassion 
he  had  for  the  unfortunate  of  our  world, 
and  the  seriousness  and  determination 
he  applied  to  tlie  hope  to  relieve  suffer- 
ing and  deprivation  everj-where.  In  the 
months  I  .served  with  him  in  the  Senate. 
I  found  beneath  the  toughness  that  was 
displayed  on  occasion  and  the  shyness 
that  was  .so  evident  at  other  times  a 
man  with  a  marvelous  .sense  of  humor — 
a  man  wiio  could  laugh  as  well  as  cry. 
It  IS  that  shy  humor  that  I  shall 
remember 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  Robert  Fran- 
cis Kennedy  and  to  honor  his  memory. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  Sena- 
tor Robert  P  Kennedy  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  dedication  and  humor,  with 
passion  and  compassion,  with  Imagina- 
tion and  intelligence,  but  above  all  with 
honesty. 

Here  was  the  keystone  to  this  remark- 
able mans  character.  He  was  blimtly 
honest  In  a  body  In  which  honesty — at 
least  blunt  and  straightforward  and 
unremitting   honesty — Is   not   always   a 


virtue     And    Senator   Robert    Kennedy 
exemplified  that  virtue 

There  was  no  reason  why  he  had  to 
immerse  himself  so  deeply  in  the  strug- 
gle against  poverty  in  this  counirv-  There 
are  more  votes  against  than  for  the 
po\ertv  waiTior  Every  knowledgeable 
politician— and  Bob  Kennedy  was  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable— knows  that 
few  of  the  poor  are  legistcred  and  that 
fewer  vote. 

It  would  have  been  the  easy  course 
to  ii^nore  the  nuclear  proliferation  Issue 
or  the  mi.serable  plight  of  hundreds  of 
miUinns  in  Latin  America.  Tliere  Is  no 
political  gold  to  mine  in  those  is.'-.ues. 

But  here  are  the  great  inju.'^ticcs.  the 
great  dangers,  of  our  time.  And  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  was  the  greatest  na- 
tional voice  in  .speaking  out  on  these  is- 
sues 

He  stirred  the  conscience  of  his  coun- 
tiy  He  stirred  the  con.'-cience  of  this 
boriv 

In  Wisconsin,  as  in  49  other  Stales,  he 
was  a  figure  of  controversy.  But  we  re- 
member Senator  Kennedy  In  Wisconsin 
as  the  man  who  handled  that  great  cam- 
paign for  his  brother— the  President — in 
1960  Wisconsin  had  never  before  seen  a 
campaign  with  the  verve,  the  drive,  that 
the  Kennedys,  especially  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, brought  to  it. 

Mr  President  one  of  the  most  fervent 
supporters  of  Robert  Kennedy  in  our 
State  was  our  former  State  chairman 
and  Lieutenant  Governor,  Patrick  Lu- 
cev  A  few  days  ago  at  our  Democratic 
State  Convention,  in  Milwaukee.  Pat 
Lucey  delivered  a  beautiful  and  stirring 
eulogy  to  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
eulogy  be  i)rinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Eri'iGT    Deiiverfd   by    P.^trick    J.    Lrrrv    \T 

Uk.mocratic     State     CuNvrNTloN,     Friday. 

Jri.v  19,  1968 

Mr  Ch.alrman,  Fellow  Delegates:  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  that  this  convention 
could  not  have  opened  on  schedule  6  weeks 

.It'o 

Had  an  assassin's  hand  been  stayed.  Sena- 
tor Robert  Francis  Kennedy  would  have 
kcynoted  this  convention  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cheering  citizens  would  have  lined 
the  .streets  from  Billy  Mitchell  Field  to  this 
banquet  hall  A  surge  of  excitement  would 
h.ive  passed  through  a  cheering  capacity 
crowd  in  this  room  as  he  rose  to  speak. 

All  of  you  would  have  shared  a  sense  of 
participation  in  the  making  of  history  as  you 
did  in  I960 

Whatever  your  own  candidate  preference, 
you  would  have  felt  the  satisfaction  of  In- 
volvement In  the  making  of  a  president.  And 
as  we  departed  this  convention,  a  scent  of 
victory  would  have  been  In  the  air.  and 
each  of  us  would  have  felt  somehow  ennobled 
by  our  commitment  to  a  larger  purpose. 

The  magic  Is  gone  .  .  .  the  demand  that 
we  do  better  la  silenced  .  .  .  the  voice  of 
conscience  is  stilled. 

Who  is  there  now  to  remind  us  that  we 
are.  'n  fact,  our  brother's  keeper?  Who  is 
there  to  say  that  this  sin  of  omission  Is  un- 
acceptable, or  that  condition  of  hardship 
among  the  less  fortunate  Is  unsatisfactory? 
Who  will  call  us  to  account?  Who  will  re- 
mind ua  of  our  responsibilities,  not  Just  our 
advantages? 

Who  will  take  in  his  hand  the  black  hand 
of  a  troubled  child  in  a  steaming  ghetto,  and 
lead  that  child  into  a  decent  classroom? 
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Who  will  go  to  the  original  concentration 
camp  the  American  Indian  Reservation,  and 
convince  the  red-skinned  teenager  that 
suicide  is  not  the  best  solution  to  his  prob- 

Who  now  can  erase  the  bloody  nightmare 
of  Vietnam  and  make  us  again  worthy  of 
moral  leadership  un  this  planet? 

Had  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  lived,  he 
would  have  been  present  at  this  convention. 
He  would  have  placed  before  you  the  agenda 
of  our  nation  s  unfinished  business  He  would 
have  insisted  that  we  can  do  better. 

There  are  tho.'^e  who  .sav  his  campaign  was 
,n  exprcise  in  futility,  that  he  could  not  have 
won  the  nomination  of  our  party.  But  An- 
drew Jackson  once  said  "One  Man  With  Cour- 
use  Makes  a  Majority."  No  one  has  ever 
charged  that  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  lacked 
courage 

During  the  Jin,.l  six  months  of  Senator 
KenneriVs  Ute.  I  saw  much  of  him.  I  stood 
wTth  him  in  the  ghetto  of  Indianapolis  as  he 
announced  to  bis  vast  Negro  audience  that 
Martin  Luther  King  was  dead  I  watched  and 
listened  as  his  speech  became  a  prayer,  and 
his  audience  returned  quietly  to  their  homes. 
I  sat  before  him  the  next  day  m  Cleveland 
as  he  spoke  to  the  City  Club  of  his  concern 
about  violence  in  our  society. 

For  5  weeks  I  served  his  cause  in  Nebraska, 
and  then  moved  on  to  Portland  and  San 
Francisco,  and  finally  stood  by  helplessly  that 
terrible  hnal  night  in  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  Francis  Kennedy  was  probably  the 
most  misunderstood  man  in  our  society.  He 
was  called  ruthless  .  .  .  but  few  remember 
that  this  label  Wi.s  first  applied  by  James 
Hoffa. 

Many  lescnted  his  appointment  by  Pres. 
Kennedv  as  Attorney  General,  but  :ts  he 
left  that  office,  the  Washington  Post  summed 
up  his  record  as  follows; 

■  He  has  guided  more  important  legisla- 
tion through  Congress  than  did  any  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  pa^t  30  years.  He  has 
m.'ule  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  first 
lime  a  vlgorotis  enemy  of  organized  crime. 
He  has  pushed  equal  rights  for  all  Ameri- 
ca ns 

In  one  of  Dr  Kings  finest  sermons,  he 
helped  to  explain  the  lack  of  understanding 
Ml  ihe  jiersonality  of  Robert  Kennedy.  Dr. 
King  suggested  that  "we  must  combine  the 
toughness  of  the  serpent  and  the  softness 
of  ;he  dove,  a  tough  mind  and  a  tender 
heart"  Robert  Kennedy  was  of  tender  heart. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  compassion.  He  was  at 
ihe  .s;mie  time  tough  minded,  exacting,  im- 
])atient  of  slothfulness. 

In  an  introduction  of  Robert  Kennedy  in 
.South  Dakota.  April  16th.  Sen.  George 
McGovern  told  his  aiitilencc: 

You  people  know  the  atTection  and  es- 
teem I  held  for  President  Kennedy,  taut  it  is 
my  carefuUv  measured  conviction  that  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy,  even  more  than  our 
beloved  President,  would  now  bring  to  the 
Pre^idencv  a  tiecper  mensure  of  experience 
and  a  more  profound  capacity  to  lead  our 
troubled  land  Into  the  light  of  a  new  day." 

In  the  same  speech.  Sen.  McGovern  said 
of  senator  Kennedy  that  he  would  "become 
one  of  the  three  or  four  greatest  Presidents 
m  our  liistorv" 

Many  of  us  lound  it  difficult  to  put  aside 
the  gri'el  that  followed  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedv.  but  at  least  to  him  it  was 
given  to  chart  his  course  ...  to  lay  before 
us  his  .  learly  detined  goals.  Robert  Kennedy's 
plans  were  just  beginning  to  unfold.  His  pro- 
(:rams  were  still  to  be  outlined.  His  potential 
was  just  beginning  to  reach  the  people. 

l^rhaps  the  one  occasion  when  millions  of 
Americans  found  it  eat-iest  to  identify  with 
Robert  Kennedy  was  4  years  ago  as  he  stood 
briefly  before  the  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention,  and  a  national  television  audi- 
ence, to  introduce  a  film  about  his  brother. 


For  that  occasion  he  chose  a  passage   from 
Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"And.  when  he  shall  die 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out   in   little  stars 
And   he   will   make   the    face   of   heaven   so 

fine 
That  all  the  world  will  be  In  love  with  night 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  parish  sun" 
As  I  stood  at  Arlington  in  November  1963. 

I  stood  again  in  June.  1968  ...  to  .see  Robert 

Francis  Kennedy  buried  at  his  brother's  side. 

And  as  we  read"  on  m  Roiiieo  and  Juliet,  we 

find  these  lines: 


"Then,  dreadful  trumpet    sound   the  general 
doom! 
For  who  IS  living,   if   tho.-e   two  are  gone?" 

It  would  be  easv  to  step  aside  ...  to  say 
all  IS  lost  ...  to  abandon  hope.  But  such  an 
act  of  cowardice  would  hardly  be  a  litting 
tribute  to  a  man  of  compassion  conviction. 
and  courage. 

Rather,  let  us  recall  a  few  lines  from  the 
musical  play,  "The  Man  From  La  Mancha": 

"To  dream  the  impossible  dream 
To  fight  the  unbeatable  foe 
To  bear  the  unbearable  sorrow- 
To  run  where  the  brave  dare  not  go. 

■  To  right  the  unrightable  wrong 

To  love  pure  and  chaste  from  afar 
To  try  when  your  arms  .ire  u>o  weary 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star. 

•This  is  my  quest 
To  follow  that  star 
No  matter  how  hopeless 
No  matter  how  far. 

"To  fight  for  the  right  .    . 

Without  question  or  pau.se 
To  be  willing  to  march  into  hell 
For  a  heavenly  cau.se. 

•And  I  know  if  I'll  only  be  true 

To  this  glorious  tiuest     .  . 
That  my  heart  will  lie  peaceful  .inrl  calm 
Wheri  I'm  laid  to  my  rest. 

■And  the  world  will  be  better  for  this 

That  one  man,  scorned  and  covered  with 
scars, 
Still  strove  with  his  last  ounce  of  courage 
To  reach  the  tmreachable  sUir." 


Our  children  can  live  in  a  bctt^-r  world 
becau.^e  Robert  Francis  Kennedy  had  a 
dream  and  the  courage  to  try  .  .  but  theirs 
will  be  a  better  world  only  if  we  accept  with 
President  John  Kennedy  'That  here  on 
earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own.' 
Come,  my  friends,  'tis  still  not  mm  late  to 
.-■eek  a  newer  world. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
I  Mr  Hansen  I  is  necessarily  absent  from 
the  Senate  today.  On  his  behalf,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  he  had  prepared 
for  this  occasion. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  i-tate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatoh  Hansen 
Few  young  men  in  history  have  gained  the 
attention  and  won  the  admiration  and  affec- 
tion of  more  of  their  countrymen  than  did 
Robert  Kennedv.  I  add  my  voice  to  the  thou- 
sands who  praise  his  devotion  to  country 
through  his  role  in  its  governing  bodies,  and 
I  pay  tribute  to  another  facet  of  his  contri- 
bution to  America. 

As  the  proud  father  of  10  youngsters  and 
the  husband  of  a  loving  and  devoted  wife. 
Robert  Kennedv  demonstrated  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family  as  a  driving  force  in  our 
5,ociely— and  this  at  a  time  when  the  family 
\init  seemed  to  be  losing  sienificance 

The  Kennedv  family   is   known  and   loved 


everywhere  as  a  brilliant  example  of  solidar- 
ity and  as  proof  that  the  family  unit  will 
co'ntlnue  to  be  the  determining  lorce  in  in- 
stilling in  Americans  those  attributes  we 
most  desire  and  admire 

While  lew  of  his  'rlcnds  and  colleagues 
may  have  agreed  with  him  in  every  area  of 
his"  wide-ranging  political  and  social  inter- 
ests, all  of  us  will  admit  that  he  challenged 
us  with  his  awareness  and  dl.scprnment  of 
America's  ))roblems--iiK hiding  the  obvious 
ones  like  the  Vietnam  war.  the  problems  of 
the  cltif-s,  and  human  rights-  and  some  ob- 
scure problems  some  of  us  would  have  pre- 
lerred  not  to  lace. 

Tvpical  of  his  ))robing  interest  in  the  well- 
lieiiig  of  Ills  lellow  Americans  was  his  in- 
vestigation and  reixirtlng  (jf  poverty  among 
Indians  He-  undertook  a  series  of  visits  and 
Committ.ee  liearlngs  in  an  effort  to  lind  ways 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  I  ap- 
pl.iud  Ills  conscientious  and  significant  con- 
tributions m  this  area. 

Robert  Kennedv's  astuteness  In  getting  to 
the  crux  of  a  national  problem  was  dem- 
onstrated bv  his  understanding  of  the  need 
lor  meaningful  Jobs  and  respon.slbllities  lor 
Americans  now  locked  in  the  vicious  cycle  of 
welfare    handotits. 

He  did  care  about  his  lellow  hum-in  beings, 
and  because  he  cared  enough  to  tnike  sijeclhc 
action- however  controversi.tl  it  may  have 
been  at  times— his  memory  is  and  will  al- 
ways   be    a    symbc-il    (^f    hope    to    Americans 

A    Nonl.t    SPIRIT    GONE    TO    ITS    P.F.ST 

Mr.    MONTOYA,    Mr,    President,    this 
Chamber   has   seen    the   progression   of 
our  land   in   terms  of   men   and   events. 
These  walls  have  been  witness  to  war, 
death,  .strife,  triumph,  and,  above  all.  the 
immortalitv  of  the  liuman  .spirit  and  our 
basic  Ideas.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  was  one 
of  us.  Vv'c  all  knew   him.  Certainly   we 
all  respected  him.  Some  of  us  loved  him. 
From  time  to  lime  unique  men  come 
among  us.  They  give  voice,  these  men— 
these  few— to  the  noblest  .sentiments  and 
motivations  of  humankind.  They  bring 
a  messaee  difficult  for  ino^t   to  under- 
stand:   that  man  is  a  creature  of  love, 
not  hate;  of  compa.ssion.  not  vindictive- 
ness:   of  the  warmth  of  his  heart,  not 
the  cold  of  his  ,selfishness. 

Thev  i^rcach  and  call  lor  brotherhood 
and  equalitv  and  seek  to  elevate  man  to 
a  higher  plane.  It  is  to  save  us  from 
ourselves  that  they  speak  and  act  ihu.slv. 
Pleading  lor  man  to  man,  they  often  are 
misunderstood  by  men. 

It  is  because  they  give  \oice  to  the 
noblest  expre.ssions  of  human  character 
that  thev  engender  fear  m  tlie  liearts 
of  the  marginal  individuals  among  us. 
They  may  be  called  Socrates  or  Ghandi 
or  King. 

In  our  time,  for  tlie  second  lime,  they 
have  been  called  Kennedy.  Truly,  my 
lieart  is  -ore  within  me  as  I  utter  these 
words.  For  the  second  liine  I  have 
watched  a  heart-rending  procession  of 
this  tvi>e  to  Arlington.  His  family  has 
lost  a"  father  and  husband.  The  Senate 
has  lost  a  unique  and  invaluable  Mem- 
ber Our  country  has  lost  an  Amencan 
of  immense  stature.  The  world  h.as  lost 
one  who  gave  its  voiceless  people  com- 
passion and  hope. 

Yet  by  Ins  Ufe  and  death  he  has  .set  an 
example,  illuminated  goals,  and  left  us 
a  most  worthv  heritage.  His  belief  in  our 
land  must  be  ours.  His  warmth  for  the 
oppressed  must  be  ours.  His  desire  to 
uplift  man  must  be  ours.  When  these  few 
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men  come  amonsi  us.  what  do  we  do''  Do 
we  harlcen  unto  them'  Do  we  show  re- 
spect to  them'  Do  we  implement  their 
Ideas''  No  'We  kill  them.  But  after  tjrlef 
and  shock  comes  reEilizauon  arui  then 
determmalton  Just  as  those  other  great 
human  bem^s  have  been  recoenized  for 
w'nat  they  were,  this  man  too  will  find 
his  nghtful  place  in  our  heart.^.  minds 
and  heritage 

All  men  are  equal  In  the  eyes  of  God. 
All  men  are  equal  In  Uie  eyes  of  our  laws 
and  institutions  All  men  must  stiive  for 
the  everyday  realization  of  these  dreams. 
The  moment  we  deny  any  of  these  truths 
to  any  of  our  fellows,  they  become  a 
nullity  and  mocken.-  to  all  the  rest  of  us 
Let  us  draw  this  example  from  the  life 
and  sacrifice  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  Let 
his  passing  mve  us  renewed  vigor  and 
detenninaUon  to  set  the  wrongs  of  our 
Nation  aright  Let  us  stretch  forth  hand 
and  heart  of  compassion  to  those  who 
have  Imown  only  depnvatlon  and  want 
Let  us-  do  It  in  the  name  of  tlii."^  man 
and  all  the  others  who  died  not  only 
because  of  their  fellow  men.  but  bfcau.^e 
of  their  belief  m  them.  No  more  flttlns: 
monument  could  be  created  or  desired 
by  Uie  FluBERT  Franhs  Kennedy  I  knew. 
May  God  4rant  him  tne  peace  of  those 
who  are  tx-loved 

Mr  PONG  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  join  Sena- 
tors in  payint?  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Senator  FJobert  F  Kennedy,  so  cruelly 
deprived  of  his  life  by  an  assassin's  bullet 
less  than  2  months  a«o. 

I  know  I  speak  for  the  people  of  Hawaii 
when  I  say  we  mourn  the  'intimely  pass- 
ing of  one  of  America's  outstanding  lead- 
ers and  we  weep  for  his  family  burdened 
by  this  new  ?nef  so  soon  after  the  tragic 
death  of  his  brother  President  John  P 
Kennedy,  also  struck  down  by  an  as.sas- 
sin. 

We  wee),  too.  for  America  For  our 
Nation  has  lost  a  voice  that  pricked  our 
conscience  and  a  force  that  prodded  us 
always  to  do  better.  We  who  served  with 
him  in  this  Chamber  know  how  deeply 
he  held  his  conviction  that  .^m^■nca  must 
always  push  forward  on  social  progress 
and  social  justice  Never  content  with 
the  status  quo  for  himself.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy was  never  content  to  let  America 
rest  on  her  oars 

In  a  day  .vhen  many  =;eek  escar)e  from 
the  pressing  problems  tormentmi;  Amer- 
ica. Robert  Kennedy  never  waivered  in 
his  efforts  to  overcome  these  problems, 
always  living  an  e.xtra  measure  of  devo- 
tion to  duty. 

Born  to  material  wealth.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy could  have  existed— comfortably 
and  .safely — In  indolent  ease  But  like  his 
brother.  Jack,  he  cho.se  instead  to  enter 
the  controveislal  arena  of  government 
and  to  dedicate  himself  to  ser\ing  his 
countrymen  He  added  a  new  dimension 
to  modem  political  history. 

It  Ls  a  tribute  to  his  character  that  he. 
a  man  who  had  never  known  poverty, 
was  regarded  by  millions  of  poor  people 
ao  their  champion.  His  Innat*  decency 
and  compassion  for  the  less  fortunate 
endeared  him  to  millions 

He  attracted  other  millions  by  his 
bnlliamce.  vigor,  courage,  daring.  Inno- 
vativeness.  Idealism,  humanitarlanism. 
and  optimism.  Robert  Kewnkdt  exuded 
the  vitality  and  spirit  of  .\menca. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Robert 
Kennedy  when  he  was  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  I  worked 
with  him  here  in  the  Senate  during  his 
all  too  brief  tenure.  I  was  greatly  Im- 
pre.ssed  wlUi  his  ability  iUid  his  per.sever- 
ance  in  the  pursuit  of  wliat  he  believed 
right  In  tlie  legislative  battles  that  were 
fought  in  this  Chamber,  he  proved  him- 
self ;ui  ablo  ally  and  a  wortliy  opponent. 
Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  wife,  Ethel, 
Ij  his  children,  to  his  brother  Ted.  our 
colleague,  and  U)  the  members  of  his 
family  on  whom  so  much  tragedy  has 
bern  visited.  We  hope  they  can  derive 
.xime  measure  of  comfort  from  these  ex- 
prciisions  of  esteem,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion for  their  beloved  Bobby,  whose 
memory-  we  honor  today  We  hope  those 
of  his  children  who  are  too  yoimg  to 
hold  fast  the  memory  of  their  father 
will,  through  Uiese  tributes,  in  years  to 
c  ime  knov<  him  as  we  knew  him. 

Mis  Fong  joins  me  in  extending  our 
Ml  avers  and  deeijost  .sympathy  to  the 
K.  iineriv  family 

Mr  BAYH  With  the  death  of  Robert 
F  Klnnedy.  the  flame  Uiat  lights  our 
lives  burns  a  little  more  dimly. 

Tlie  light  that  he  gave  us  was  a  flame 
of  passion— pas.'5ion  for  justice,  for 
mercy,  for  peace. 

The  all-too-bricf  candle  of  his  life  set 
for  tho.se  of  us  who  live  after  him  a  glow- 
ing challenge — the  challenge  to  liT.  with 
every  fiber  of  our  be.iiKs.  to  emulate  his 
example  of  willingness  to  .serve  the  Na- 
tion without  fear  or  favor;  to  demon- 
strate a  manifest  concern  for  the  suffer- 
ing of  humanity;  to  maintain  a  deep  and 
abiding  belief  that,  with  God's  help,  the 
United  St-ates  of  .American  can  be  the 
torch  that  will  light  the  way  of  the  world 
toward  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Too  often  whin  leaders  of  Ulie  stature 
of  Robert  Kennedy  liave  been  cut  down 
.senselessly  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  first 
reaction  has  been  that  of  anger,  followed 
by  sadness  and  melancholy,  which  in 
turn  dissolves  into  little  more  than  re- 
vered memor-'  As  time  passes,  even  mem- 
op.",  while  cheiished.  tends  to  become 
blurrt>d  and  little  that  Is  positive  may  be 
accomplished  in  their  name. 

If  iioBERT  Kennedy's  life  had  meaning, 
if  he  is  not  to  have  lived  nor  died  in  vain. 
we  must  not  lapse  into  inaction. 

Some  may  not  always  have  liked  the 
things  he  said  nor  agreed  with  the  things 
he  believed.  But.  like  the  prophets  of 
Lsrael.  he  summoned  us  to  action  by 
holding  a  rmrror  before  us  so  that  we 
saw  plainly  the  scars  and  imperfections 
on  aie  fiice  of  America. 

It  IS  never  easy  to  face  up  to  one's  own 
^lot  tcomlngs.  but  when  the  pain  of  self- 
examination  passes,  we  are  surely  the 
better  for  it. 

When  Othello  tells  Desdemona  of  liis 
own  distress  and  i>aln.  he  tells  of  her  re- 
action; 

My  story  being  done,  she  gave  me  for  my 
pjiliii  .1  wi>Tld  of  slglis.  she  swore  In  faith, 
twas  strange,  'twas  passing  strange,  'twaa 
pitlf\il,  'twaa  wondrous  pitiful;  siie  wished 
she  had  not  heard  It.  yet  she  wUhod  that 
he«ven  had  made  her  such  a  man. 

Robekt  Kennedy's  life  Is  done,  but  not 
Ills  story.  Pot  his  pains,  we  must  give 
him  more  than  a  world  of  sighs  He  told 
us  of  the  pltlfiil  In  oiii  land  and  in  our 


world  Perhaps  some  wished  Uiey  had  not 
heard  It.  'Vet  all  of  us  are  thankful  that 
heaven  made  us  such  a  man. 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  join  Sen- 
ators in  lamenting  Uie  tragic  de«iUi  of  our 
friend  and  fellow  Senator.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy 

In  some  measure,  tlie  death  of  any 
man  diminishes  the  light  of  life  In  all 
of  us. 

But  the  senseless  murder  of  Robert 
Kennedy  In  Los  Angeles  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  Nation  neaily  as  large  as  on 
tliat  teriible  day  In  Dallas  when  his 
brother  was  cut  down  by  the  assassin's 
bullet. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  good  man,  a 
warni  and  loving  father  and  husband, 
and  an  outbtanding  public  servant. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  courage,  and 
his  tragically  .short  but  productive  life 
w  ill  serve  as  a  guiding  light  for  the  young 
of  the  Nation  to  follow.  He  w^ll  be  re- 
membered by  most  of  us  for  his  great 
hope  for  Improving  the  lot  of  mankind 
in  this  countr>-  and  the  world  and  for  his 
dedication  to  that  great  objective. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  sadness  is  our  subject  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and.  once  again, 
the  name  Kennedy  is  sp>oken. 

It  IS  fitting  for  that  name  to  be  sounded 
in  this  Chamber.  Three  young  men  have 
Joined  It  with  all  that  the  title  Senator 
encompasses. 

It  is  tragic  for  the  Senate  and  sorrow- 
to  be  linked  together  again  in  tribute  to 
a  man  named  Kennedy. 

I  am  mindful  tills  morning  of  a  phrase 
from  a  stirring  inaugural  address  which 
challenged  Americans  saying: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you— ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

The  Kennedy  family  has  met  that 
challenge — laid  down  by  one  of  their 
own — and  the  price  they  have  paid 
weighs  hea\T  on  the  heart  of  humanity. 

The  eldest  brother  slain  In  battle  de- 
fending his  coimtry,  the  next  brother  as- 
sassinated while  serving  as  his  country'.'^ 
leader  In  that  position  which  has  been 
descnbed  as  the  highest  temporal  office 
on  the  earth,  and  now  we  meet  to  mark 
the  loss  of  the  third  brother,  also  cut 
down  in  the  summer  of  his  years. 

Mr.  President,  how  shall  we  express  in 
words  the  depth  of  the  sympathy  which 
we  extend  to  Bob  Kennedy's  loved  ones — 
the  sense  of  loss  wlilch  his  passing 
brought  to  miUions  who  admired  him  and 
followed  him— the  sad  fact  that  his  ab- 
.sence  from  these  Halls  will  be  felt  acro.ss 
the  years  to  come? 

What  would  be  a  fitting  final  tribute 
to  Robert  Francis  Kennedy? 

I  tliink  that  the  last  brother  deliv- 
ered that  tribute  when,  in  moving  lan- 
guage. Senator  Edward  Kennedy  asked 
that  Bob  be  remembered  as  a  good  and 
decent  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  when 
each  of  us  present  on  this  solemn  occa- 
sion concludes  his  life's  labors — as  each 
of  us  must — we  will  have  attained  the 
great  goal  if  we  are  remembered,  as  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  will  be,  as  good  and 
decent  men. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  and  the  U.S.  Senate  mourn  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
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His  assassination  was  a  shock  felt  oy  all 
thr  people  of  the  country.  It  was  a  ter- 
1  ible  blow  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served 
for  onlv  a  relatively  short  time,  but  with 
dist  nction  It  was  a  personal  tragedy  to 
t'>e  Kennedv  family,  which  has  known 
more  than  its  share  of  heartbreak  and 
:-.irrow. 

Senator  Kennkdy  was  struck  down  in 
his  prime.  He  was  a  young  man.  but  in 
the  Kennedy  tradition  he  had  long  been 
in  the  maln.stream  of  American  political 
leadership,  as  counsel  to  Senatorial  com- 
mittees, as  U.S.  Attorney  General,  and  as 
chief  adviser  to  his  brother,  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  whose  .spirit 
he  kept  alive  and  whose  work  he  sought 
to  continue 

Bobby  Kennedy,  like  his  slain  brother, 
reflected  much  of  the  greatness  that  is 
America— toughness,  aggressiveness,  and 
competitiveness  combined  with  a  deep 
personal  compassion  for  the  needs  of  his 
fellowman.  We  may  not  always  have 
agreed  with  Senator  Kennedy  on  every 
i.ssue,  or  he  with  us.  but  we  respected  his 
ability,  his  conviction,  and  his  unflagging 
devotion  to  duty.  Senator  Kennedy  was 
a  strong  man  and  sometimes,  as  with  all 
men  of  strength  and  quick  mind,  this 
rendered  him  the  subject  of  criticism.  But 
millions  upon  millions  of  people  the 
world  over— especially  youth— saw  in 
him  the  strength  that  characterizes 
America. 

Senator  Kennedy  traveled  and  cam- 
paigned in  Georgia  on  several  occasions, 
and  he  had  many,  many  friends  and  sup- 
porters in  my  State.  Americans  and 
Georgians  will  long  mourn  his  death,  and 
his  presence  will  be  missed  in  the  Senate. 
Robert  Kennedy  left  a  legacy  of  hope 
that  all  the  American  people  will  unite 
In  a  common  quest  for  national  progress 
and  for  the  well-being  of  all  our  citizens. 
I  share  this  hope,  and  on  this  day  Mrs. 
Talmadge  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  her  children,  to  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  and  to  all  the  family, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
these  tributes  to  our  late  colleague  from 
New  York.  Senator  Robert  Francis  Ken- 
nedy, who,  during  the  relatively  short 
time  he  spent  in  this  body,  made  his 
presence  felt  to  an  extent  that  will  not 
be  fully  known  for  many  years  to  come. 

While  I  often  found  myself  in  opposi- 
tion to  Senator  Kennedy  in  the  Senate, 
I  was  and  am  convinced  that  he  was  a 
man  of  unquestionable  integrity  and 
deep  conviction  who,  throughout  his  life, 
waged  a  vigorous  battle  against  indif- 
ference and  mediocrity  in  our  society. 

It  has  been  said  that  life,  though 
tragic,  is  still  worthwhile.  Certainly  this 
is  true  of  the  life  of  Bob  Kennedy,  a  life 
so  often  touched  by  tragedy  and  yet  rich, 
full,  and  productive  until  its  untimely 
end. 

It  is  hoped  that  history  will  remem- 
ber him.  not  so  much  for  the  utter 
tragedy  of  his  death,  but  for  what  he  was 
in  life — a  genuine  human  being  of  high 
ideals  and  infinite  compassion  who  did 
w  hat  he  could  for  his  fellowman. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
pact of  a  great  tragedy  is  always  a  per- 
sonal and  subjective  one.  So  when  I  was 
awakened  on  that  dark  night  to  be  In- 
formed of  the  death  of  Senator  Robert 


P.  Kennedy,  after  the  shock  and  di.sbe- 
lief  I  thought  of  the  .special  times  that 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  had  been  asso- 
ciated I  thought  of  floor  debates,  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  of  our  visit  together  to 
the  New  York  constitutional  convention, 
of  fundraising  dinners,  of  conversations 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  the 
cloak  room.s— all  those  random  remi- 
niscences that  go  through  one'.s  mind  on 
occasions  such  as  that.  But  mostly  I  re- 
called when.  2  years  a'JO  durinu  my  cam- 
paign for  reelection,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana to  help  me. 

At  the  time  lie  came  to  Montana  the 
pollsters,  the  columnists,  the  forecasters 
were  all  predictinu  my  defeat  But  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  appearances  in  Great 
Falls,  Butte,  and  Billinus  eleclritied  the 
people  of  my  State,  picked  up  my  cam- 
paign, and  might  well  have  been  the 
decisive  factor  in  my  reelection. 

Recalling  that  visit.  I  like  to  think  that 
it  was  a  microcosm  of  the  character,  the 
appeal,  and  the  spell  of  Robert  Kennedy. 
He  saw  the  Indians  in  Great  Falls  and 
Billings,  and  his  heart  went  out  to  these 
noble  people  who  have  been  so  unjustly 
treated.  Many  of  us  feel  the  same  way 
about  our  Indian  Americans,  but  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  resentment  of  the  injus- 
tice they  have  .suffered  .seemed  to  gener- 
ate a  chemistry  that  transmitted  itself 
to  them  One  could  .see  the  changes  in  the 
faces  of  these  people  when  they  realized 
that  here  was  a  man  who  actually  cared. 
This    sophisticated    urban    individual 
met    Montana    farmers    and    charmed 
them    Again  thev  recognized  that  here 
was  a  man  who  instinctively  understood 
their  struggle  against  the  weather,  and 
the  Insects  and  the  hard  toil,  only   to 
find  themselves  discriminated  against  in 
the  marketplace.  The  children,  the  wel- 
fare    mothers,     the     struggling     small 
businessmen  all  detected  an  awareness 
of   their   problems    and    Senator   Ken- 
nedy's fierce  desire  to  help  them  solve 
these  problems. 

The  same  magic  was  apparent  when 
he  spoke  in  Montana,  as  elsewhere. 
When  Senator  Kennedy  talked  about 
poverty  and  the  need  for  its  elimination 
in  America:  when  he  talked  about  in- 
justice and  the  need  for  more  equality 
in  America:  when  he  talked  about  edu- 
cation and  the  American  dream  of 
equality  of  opportunity:  when  he  talked 
about  care  of  the  sick  and  the  aged  and 
the  disabled,  and  society's  responsibil- 
ities toward  all  these  groups,  he  was 
talking  with  a  sincerity  and  a  dedica- 
tion of  purpose  that  established  a  spe- 
cial rapport  with  his  audience. 

Therein  lay  his  appeal  to  old  and 
young  alike,  "to  the  sick  and  the  ener- 
getic to  the  Indian  on  the  reservation 
and  the  black  mother  in  the  ghetto.  He 
cared  about  them,  as  individuals,  he 
convinced  them  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing about  their  plight  and  then  he 
energetically  and  efficiently  went  to 
work  to  do  just  that. 

Call  it  compassion;  it  was  that  and 
more.  Call  it  sympathy ;  it  was  that  and 
more.  It  was  not  pity:  there  was  never 
a  trace  of  condescension.  The  deprived 
farmer  and  the  reservation  Indian  and 
the  ghetto  mother  were  his  people  and 
his  friends.  But  he  gave  them  a  dedica- 
tion of  purpose,  a  goal,  a  hope  for  which 


he    worked    and    encouraged    others    to 

strive.  ,      ,      .         , 

So.  .stricken  down  at  the  beclnninu  of 
his  career,  a  ureal  and  humane  per.son. 
a  resourceful  ^wlitician  in  all  of  the  good 
connotations  of  the  term,  an  able  and 
efficient  Senator,  but  above  all  an  under- 
.slanding  and  decent  and  very  human 
hu.sband  and  father  aiid  brother  and 
man.  Senator  Robert  P  Kennedy  is 
dead.  But  ihr  ideals  he  .-tood  for— the 
elimination  of  iiijastice;  of  love  and 
charitv  toward  all  people,  hope  for  ;■. 
better  life  for  the  children  of  today,  a 
struggle  for  a  world  of  ix^ace  and  rood 

will these    ideals    did    not    fall    in    Los 

Angeles  at  the  assassins  attack.  This 
martvred  man  who  has  left  his  la,sting 
imprint  on  a  world  .'-eeking  progress  and 
hope  will  not  liave  died  in  vain  if  in  his 
name  we  continue  to  work  for  the  Ideals 
he  represented. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President.  I  torn 
with  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late  friend  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

I  first  came  to  know  Robert  Kennedy 
when  he  was  a  .•-taff  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investiuations.  I  had  occa.sion  to  ob- 
serve his  work  in   that  capacity  and  I 
came  to  admire  his  industry,  hi.s   thor- 
oughness, and  his  dedication  to  the  job. 
In  the  successful  campaign  of  his  dis- 
tinguished brother.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 1  had  occasion  to  talk  with  Bobby 
from  time  to  time  as  he  so  .skillfully  man- 
aged   his    brother's    campaign    for    the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States.  When 
President   Kennedy   took   office,   he    ap- 
pointed Bobby  to  be  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  I  had  occasion  fre- 
quently to  take  up  matters  with  him.  I 
found    him    to     be     always    courteous, 
straightforward  and  firm. 

Still  later,  he  became  a  U.S.  Senator 
representing  the  great  State  of  New  York. 
I  think  everyone  must  admit  that  in  that 
position  he  showed  diligence,  intelligence, 
and  perspicacity.  He  had  .strong  convic- 
tions with  a  persuasive  presentation  al- 
ways as  he  .stated  his  case. 

From  time  to  time  he  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in 
behalf  of  better  housing  for  the  families 
of  America.  He  always  .showed  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  problems  not  only 
of  the  urban  people  but  of  the  rural  peo- 
ple. We  all  must  admire  his  efforts  to 
build  a  better  America  in  accordance 
with  the  convictions  to  which  lie  was 
dedicated. 

As  a  family  man.  Robert  Kennedy  at- 
tracted the  admiration  of  people  all  over 
the  United  States.  Today  we  salute  Ethel, 
the  wonderful  woman  who  was  his  com- 
panion through  the  years,  and  the  great 
family  of  children  that  are  left  behind. 
To  Bobby  we  all  pay  tribute.  Requi- 
escat  in  pace. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  June 
6.  1968.  was  a  tragic  day  for  the  family 
of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  and  for  the  Nation. 

A  brave  and  dedicated  young  man. 
only  42  vears  old.  was  struck  down  by 
an  assassin,  as  was  his  brother,  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  horror  of  this  new  tragedy  over- 
whelms us  and  renders  words  inadequate. 
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Our  minds  rebel  at  accepting  the  fact 
that  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  haa 
been  robbed  of  his  life  by  a  gunman. 

FlOBERT  P.  Kenmidt,  who  cared  so 
dt-eply  for  his  Nation  and  for  his  feUow- 
man,  Is  Kone,  and  we  who  served  with 
him  in  this  Chamber  are  diminished  by 
h:.s  loss. 

Our  hearts  no  out  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dicn,  and  to  his  parents,  who  have  borne 
so  much  tragedy 

I  fi-el  a  deep  .sense  of  personal  loss,  for 
I  knew  Bobby  Kennedy  from  the  time 
ht'  was  a  very  young  man  until  the  hour 
of  his  untimely  death  I  saw  him  grow, 
not  only  as  a  member  of  a  remarkable 
family,  but  as  an  individual  in  his  own 
right. 

I  first  met  Robert  P  Kennedy  In  1947, 
when  his  older  brother.  Jaclc.  invited  me 
to  visit  the  family  compound  at  Hyannls 
Port. 

I  saw  him  grow  from  that  young  man 
to  a  Smator.  an  individual  standing  in 
nis  own  right  and  contributing  much  to 
his  Nation. 

But  I  can  also  recall  his  unselfish  labor 
In  behalf  of  his  brothers  campaign,  the 
totality  of  efTort.  the  affirmation  and  de<1- 
ication  which  he  broui;ht  to  the  causes 
in  which  he  believed 

And  that  made  an  Indelible  impression 
on  me.  one  which  I  will  carry  with  me 

Perhaps  as  a  contemporary  of  John  P. 
Kennedy.  I  was  closer  in  friendship  and 
spirit  to  Bobby  s  older  brother,  but  Bob- 
by Kennedy  also  had  great  qualities  of 
his  own.  and  the  tragedy  which  has 
struck  him  down  on  the  threshhold  of 
what  could  have  been  his  moment  of 
greatest  service  Is  an  overpowering  one. 

The  Kennedy  family  has  borne  so 
much  loss  that  one  wonders  how  they 
can  bear  so  much  pain  However  to  those 
who  know  the  family  and  the  individuals 
wlthm  It.  It  is  a  family  that  wants  to 
live — and  iocs  livr — m  the  forefront  of 
life's  battles 

If  there  has  to  tn-  a  single  outstanding 
characteristic  of  this  family  it  Is  this  ac- 
tive courage. 

Bobby  Kennedy  had  this  family  at- 
tribute In  full  measure  He  was  ready  to 
make  any  sacrlrice  for  the  causes  in 
which  he  believed  and  for  his  Nation 

A  columnist  suggested  recently  that  It 
was  Impossible  for  Robert  F  Kennldy 
to  ignore  a  dare 

It  was  a  perceptive  observation,  for 
Bobby  Kennedy  was  a  iierson  who  ear- 
ned within  him  that  uriie  to  compete, 
that  drive  to  win.  wherever  or  whatever 
the  fray. 

That  spirit  was  not  one  of  recklessness, 
it  was  one  of  courage  He  had  within  him 
the  p>assion  to  .stand  up  for  his  beliefs, 
to  act  accordir.g  to  his  views 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  special  kind  of 
American,  a  young  leader,  of  great  prom- 
ise And  he  will  be  sorely  missed 

Mr  McCLElXAN.  Mr  F>resident.  the 
assassins  bullet  which  struck  down  our 
colleague.  Robert  F  Kennedy  reverber- 
ated around  the  world  It  brought  great 
-h(x:k  and  sadness  to  millions  and  mil- 
!iorL->  of  fnends  and  admirers  His  vio- 
lent and  untimely  death  was  a  tragedy 
of  international  consequence  and  mag- 
nitude 

The  horrifying  spectacle  of  public  offi- 
cials being  shot  down  in  cold  blood  in 


America  staggers  the  Unaglnatlon  That 
this  viUainoua  and  treacheroua  crime 
was  Inflicted  upon  a  young  man  who  had 
sulTered  through  the  assassination  of  his 
brother,  our  former  colleague  and  be- 
loved President,  Jack  Kennedy,  just  a 
few  brief  years  ago  heightens  the  import 
and  gravity  of  thLs  terrible  calamity 

Tlie  contributions  to  public  service 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Joseph  P 
Kennedy  family  liave  been  truly  remark- 
able Three  sons  have  .ser.'ed  in  this 
body  One  went  on  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  the  Presidency,  and  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  was  :seeklng  that  high 
office— and  had  just  .scored  a  major  prl- 
man,'  victory  In  California-  when  hein- 
ously felled  at  the  .s-enseless  hands  of  an 
assassin. 

I  had  been  pnvilened  to  know  Robert 
Kennedy  since  1954,  when  he  joined  the 
statT  of  the  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  as  lui  assistant  counsel. 
At  niat  time.  I  wa.s  the  rnnking  minority 
memtjer  of  the  .subcommittee  The  fol- 
lowing year,  when  I  assumed  the  chair- 
manship of  the  .subcommittee.  I  ap- 
pointed him  as  chief  counsel.  He  like- 
wLse  served  as  chief  counsel  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  and  Management  Field,  of  which 
I  was  al.'io  privileged  to  be  the  chairman. 
The  lnvestigation.s  conducted  by  these 
committees  were  extensive,  and  involved 
long  ardtioas  hours  of  detailed  .studv  and 
preparation  .^s  chief  coun.sel,  he  served 
with  marked  distinction  and  ability,  and 
I  cannot  pay  him  too  high  a  tribute  for 
Liie  services  he  rendered  to  those  com- 
mittees. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  then  a  yoimg 
miui,  but  he  displayed  great  courage, 
drive,  and  aggressiveness  in  conducting 
those  investigations.  Mature  beyond  his 
years,  he  exerri.sed  a  .sense  of  judgment 
and  discretion  that  [lermitted  the  com- 
mittees to  allow  hiin  ,\  "rrat  deal  of  lati- 
tude in  preparing  and  handling  the  com- 
plex iuid  contro'.  I'lMiil  inquiries  we 
undertook. 

He  resigned  in  1959  to  put  his  extraor- 
dinary organizational  talents  and  abil- 
ity to  work  for  the  succe.ssful  election  of 
his  brother  to  tlie  Presidency  Later.  :n 
his  capacity  as  .Attorney  General.  I 
again  had  occasions  to  work  with  him  on 
many  matters,  and.  of  course,  this  rela- 
tion.ship  continued  when  he  became  a 
Member  of  tJie  Senate  and  .served  with 
me  on  the  Committee  on  Government 
Oi)erations 

The  Senate,  .•\merica.  and  indeed  the 
world  have  felt  and  will  continue  lo  feel 
the  loss  of  Robert  F"  KtNNrPY.  His  zest 
for  life,  his  concern  for  his  fellow  man, 
and  his  dedication  to  ideals  were  always 
present  While  .some  of  us  may  have 
di.sagreed  with  him  on  occasion,  yet  his 
advocacy,  his  articulation,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  cau.ses  he  sincerely  believed 
.served  to  remind  all  .Americans  of  the 
diversity  and  elasticity  of  our  system  of 
t,'0vernment. 

Seiiatt>r  Kknnedy  served  .America  with 
courage,  conviction,  honor,  and  dignity. 
I  .slmil  always  cherish  and  hold  dear  our 
fnend.ship  It  was  a  great  privilege  to 
have  be«*n  Hssorlat4>d  with  him  in  the 
performance  of  our  resriective  public 
tnosLs  and  responsibilities. 

Mrs    McClHlan  Joins  me  in  extending 


to  his  wife.  Ethel,  and  the  entire  Ken- 
nedy family  our  heartfelt  s>-mpathy. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President.  Robert 
P  Kennedy  was.  as  we  all  know,  an 
extraordinary  young  man.  In  the  com- 
paratively .short  lifetime  which  he  ex- 
Ijerienced.  he  had  a  substantial  career  as 
a  .staff  member  on  a  U.S.  Senate  commit- 
tee; he  was  a  highly  .successful  cam- 
paign manager  for  his  brother's  presi- 
dential campaign,  during  which  ho 
.sliowed  many  more  experienced  politi- 
cians that  he  could  teach  them  a  great 
deal  about  their  .specialty:  he  was  an 
active  and  au'giessive  -Attorney  General, 
at  a  time  when  many  difficult  and  con- 
troversial actions  and  decisions  had  to  be 
earned  out.  he  was  a  distinguished  and 
creative  US.  Senator;  and  he  was  an 
electi-ifying  and  exciting  candidate  for 
Pre.'-ident  of  the  UtJted  States  when  he 
was  struck  down  on  the  night  of  his  most 
simuficant  political  victory.  He  also  was 
a  devoted  husband  and  father,  the  head 
of  a  truly  exceptional  family  of  his  own. 

As  was  the  case  with  his  brother,  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
tragic  circum-stances  of  his  sudden  death 
served  to  make  us  fully  aware  of  what 
an  exceptional,  almost  unique  young 
man  we  had  among  us. 

The  aspect  of  the  life  of  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy which  strikes  me  as  most  .signifi- 
cant was  his  remarkable  appeal  to  young 
people  I  think  this  tells  us  much  about 
Bobby  Kennedy — and  also  much  about 
tlie  yoiuig  people  of  America  and  the 
world. 

This  Is  a  time  when  many  Americans 
are  deeply  concerned  about  our  young 
t)eople.  They  are  sometimes  described  as 
the  turned-ofl.  dropout  generation — ir- 
responsible, aimless,  spoiled  by  affluence. 
Tlicy  arc  pictured  as  linng  only  for  the 
.selfish  pleasures  of  the  moment,  and  of 
having  no  regard  for  the  future. 

Vet  they  adored  Bobby  Kennedy.  We 
will  never  forget  those  news  pictures  of 
young  jieople  runnmg  alongside  his  car, 
throwing  out  their  liands,  trj-ing  to 
clutch  him  or  at  lea.'-t  touch  him. 

I  suspect  that  the  reason  for  this  re- 
markable reaction  was  that  Robert 
Kennedy  reached  these  yoimg  people  in 
such  a  way  as  to  reveal  their  real  nature. 
While  they  may  have  appeared  to  be 
aimless  and  turned  olT,  they  were  fired 
up  w.th  t  nthusiasm  lor  the  new  and 
better  world  of  the  future  lis  portrayed 
by  Senator  Kennedy. 

Why?  With  all  the  effort  being  made 
these  days  to  reach  and  excite  the  youth 
ij  the  Nation,  why  was  Robert  Kennedy 
so  succes.sful  where  many  others  have 
failed? 

Certainly  his  own  comparative  youth 
wa^  an  advantage— but  young  i^eople  to- 
day liave  rejected  many  others  younger 
tlian  he. 

I  think  he  reached  these  yoimg  people 
becau.se  he  personified  .something  they 
felt  within  themselves. 

He  decried  the  shortcomings  in  our  so- 
ciety— poverty.  Ignorance,  and  war.  He 
expressed  high  hopes  for  the  future,  and 
lofty  goals  And  he  conveyed  the  Im- 
pre.s-sion  of  having  the  grit  and  the  guts 
and  .skill  and  know-how  to  achieve  these 
goals. 

I  thmk  that  is  wlial  caught  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  young  people.  Here  was  a 
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man  who  really  wanted  desperately  to 
do  something  for  this  country  and  for 
the  world,  a  man  who  really  had  a 
chance  of  doing  what  he  hoped  to  do. 

Politicians  are  traditionally  noted  for 
their  soothing  touch— for  their  ability  to 
smooth  over  all  differences  and  satisfy 
everj'one.  Robert  Kennedy  seemed  quite 
different.  He  was  blunt,  impatient,  abra- 
.sive  even— but  to  young  America  he  came 
across  as  real,  genuine,  believable,  and 
believed.  „  ^  . 

This  was  a  great  gift.  It  will  be  sorely 
missed  And  in  understanding  It  I  think 
v.e  learn  much  about  Robert  Kennedy, 
and  possibly  even  more  about  ourselves, 
and  about  the  young  people  of  this  land 
about  whom  we  profess  to  be  so  con- 
cerned. 

In  Robert  Kennedy,  the  Nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  great  leaders,  one  of  Its 
most  eloquent  spokesmen  for  peace, 
goodness  and  Integrity  In  American  life. 
He  addressed  himself  to  the  problems 
of  America  with  that  kind  of  courage 
and  commitment  necessary  to  make  the 
American  dream  a  reality  for  all  our 
people. 

We  must  all  join  now  as  a  unified  peo- 
ple to  pursue  the  goals  he  sought,  know- 
ing the  task  will  be  the  more  difficult 
w  ithout  his  helping  hand. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  to  honor  not  merely  an  able  col- 
league, but  also  a  true  friend  whose 
counsel  inspiration,  and  example  are 
sorely  missed.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  and  working  with  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  for  many  years.  In  fact,  our 
association  went  back  to  our  days  in  law 
school,  when  ue  were  classmates  to- 
gether. Now.  as  a  result  of  a  senseless 
act  a  part  of  the  canvas  of  his  life,  per- 
haps the  potentially  most  Important  part, 
Is  left  unfinished.  This  tragedy  deeply  af- 
fects us  all.  My  own  personal  sense  of 
loss  is  great— not  really  measurable.  Tlie 
country's  loss  is  immense. 

•WhUe  we  have  gathered  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  of  extraordinary  abUlty 
and  purpose,  let  us  not  forget  his  com- 
mitment and  his  example.  In  the  wake 
of  his  brutal  death,  many  voices  have 
been  raised  in  alarm  over  the  fate  of  this 
country  and  the  supposedly  stained  char- 
acter of  our  people.  Robert  P.  Kennedy 
did  not  share  these  fears,  and  it  is  wrong 
to  use  his  slaying  as  a  justincatlon  for 
them.  Senator  Kennedy  had  a  depth  of 
concern  for  the  problems  and  shortcom- 
ings of  this  counti-y   that  few  men  in 
public  life  have  exhibited.  But  this  con- 
cern was  never  fear.  His  whole  life  was 
-uided  by  a  deep  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental decency  of  this  American  people. 
Show  them  the  need,  he  believed,  and 
they  will  respond  with  compassion  and 
dispatch. 

We  must  not  betray  this  faith  by 
needless  doubts.  Each  of  us  has  a  duty 
to  perform  and  a  contribution  to  make. 
Robert  P.  Kennedy  has  shown  us  how 
much  one  man  can  do.  'When  we  remem- 
ber him,  let  us  always  remember  that. 
And  let  us  also  remember  the  words  of 
the  poet  who  said: 
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Who  wore  at  their  hearts  the  flre'B  center. 
Born  of  the  sun  they  travelled  a  short  while 

towards  the  sun. 
And    left   th«    vivid   air    signed    with   their 

honors. 


I  think  contlnusaiy  of  those  who  were  truly 

great — 
The  QtLmtm  of  thoce  who  in  their  Uves  fought 

for  life. 
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Mr  BIBLE.  Mr,  President,  the  un- 
happy climate  of  violence  in  Arnenca 
has  claimed  a  mounting  toll  of  victims 
in  the  past  few  years.  Repeatedly  the 
lives  of  innocent,  law-abiding  citizens 
have  been  extinguished  by  .senseless  out- 
breaks of  savagery.  .     o    ^      ., 

If  the  crisis  was  dramatized  by  the 
as.<=;a.ssination  of  President  Kennedy  m 
1963— an  act  of  unspeakable  horror  that 
shocked  all  men  of  decency— then  surely 
it  arrived  at  Its  apex  less  than  5  years 
later  when  the  Presidents  younger 
brother  joined  him  in  a  martyr's  death. 
In  life,  these  vital  young  men  were 
symbols  of  all  that  is  right  within  our 
society.  They  lighted  the  lamps  of  crea- 
tivity in  government  and  ignited  the 
spirits  of  millions  who  saw  in  them  an 
uncommon  measure  of  excellence. 

In  death,  they  remind  us  of  the  im- 
perfection of  our  society— the  compelling 
need  to  seek  permanent  solutioiis  to  the 
growing  peril  of  violence  in  America. 

If  we  would  build  a  suitable  a!id  last- 
ing memorial  to  John  P.  Kennedy  and 
Robert  Kennedy,  then  let  us  build  it  not 
from  blocks  of  granite,  but  In  the  hearts 
of  men  Let  us  devote  our  energies  to 
the  final  realization  of  that  perfect  so- 
ciety envisaged  by  the  founding  fathers. 
Let  us  destroy  the  seeds  of  racism  that 
produce  hatred  and  intolerance.  Let  us 
provide  hope  and  opportunity  to  those 
who  are  mired  in  poverty. 

Above  aU.  let  us  reaffirm  our  belief 
in  the  supremacy  of  law  by  restoring 
tranquility  to  the  streets  of  our  cities. 
We  cannot  be  ruled  by  the  torch  and 
the  rifle  We  cannot  tolerate  lawlessness 
if  we  are  to  hold  any  hope  for  our  future. 
Mr.  President,  today  we  pay  solemn 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  colleague  who 
spent  the  greater  share  of  his  life  m 
service  to  his  Nation  in  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  a  great  American  family. 

Robert  Francis  Kennedy  was  a  great 
American.  He  embodied  the  finest  of 
human  virtues.  He  had  the  pioneer's 
vision,  the  philosopher's  intellect  and 
the  craftsman's  eye  for  perfection.  He 
was  a  practical  man  who  measured  suc- 
cess by  the  hard  standard  of  achieve- 
ment,'but  he  was  also  an  idealist.  He 
possessed  an  un.shakable  faith  in  the 
decency  of  mankind.  He  was  the  kind  of 
man  who  searched  for  beauty  when  con- 
fronted with  ugliness. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  warmth  and 
compassion  whose  personal  magnetism 
struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  millions. 

We  knew  him  as  lawmaker  of  consum- 
mate ability  and  dedication.  His  family 
knew  him  as  a  living  husband  and  de- 
voted father.  The  NaUon  knew  him  as 
a  dsmamic  leader. 

He  freely  shared  his  many  gifts  with 
the  people  of  America.  Ultimately,  he 
gave  everything — his  imagination,  his 
vitaUty.  his  extraordinary  wit,  his  com- 
passion, his  strength,  and  finally,  his  life. 
We  shall  not  soon  see  another  like 
him  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
We  shall  not  soon  see  another  like  him 
In  America. 


Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy brought  to  the  American  political 
scene  a  vitality  of  concern,  expression, 
and  movement  tliat  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. ,  , 

Young  people  in  paiticular  were  at- 
tracted bv  the  genuineness  of  his 
empathy  with  their  concerns,  and  the 
exuberance  with  which  they  responded 
to  his  appeal  was  stirring  to  behold. 
There  can  be  no  finer  memorial  for 
Robert  Kennedy,  it  seems  to  me,  than 
the  continuing  involvement  of  those  he 
in.spircd  in  the  meat  tasks  of  .social  and 
economic  reconstruction  that  lie  before 
us. 

ROBERT    KENNTDT    LIVED    NOHLY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Piesident,  the 
l>hilosopher  Seneca  .said 


It  i.s  within  the  reach  of  every  man  U)  lUe 
noblv.  but  within  no  man's  power  to  live 
long. 

Tliis  is  -^o  true.  It  was  a  truth  under- 
stood bv  our  foi-mer  colleague,  Robert 
Kennedy.  He  did  not  live  Ions:  but  he 
lived  noblv.  Gone  from  this  Chamber 
and  this  land  is  a  man  with  whom  we 
worked.  And  he  is  not  forgotten. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  a  wealthy  man. 
Yet  he  felt  and  shared  intensely— he 
understood  as  few  public  servants  do— 
the  wants  and  frustrations  of  the  poor 
and  necdv  people  of  our  Nation— citizens 
who  have  been  turned  aside,  often 
neglected,  and  severely  ignored.  Robert^^ 
Kennedy,  a  man  of  courage,  hit  the  hne 
hard  as  he  labored  in  uplifting  the  lives 
of  these  millions.  For  him,  there  was  no 
more  noble  a  cause.  , 

ROBERT  Kennedy  lived  with  an  inten- 
sity and  a  drive  devoid  in  most  men.  For 
this  he  was  misunderstood.  He  was 
impktient.  He  believed  that  patience  In 
our  time  of  crisis  is  a  luxury  we  could 
not  afford.  He  was  a  crusader. 

As  I  stated  in  this  body  on  June  6, 
there  are  many  people  who  stressed  the 
impulsiveness  of  Robert  Kennedy,  and 
stressed  the  clement  of  apparent  hui-ry 
which  characterized  hLs  movements  in 
speech  and  in  walk  and  in  approach  to 
life  itself.  But  this  impulsiveness— which 
is  not  bad  in  itself— was  overshadowed  by 
the  probing  for  answers  and  the  per- 
severance to  achieve  results. 

The  headlines  of  Senate  debate,  his 
visits  to  Appalachia,  to  the  Mis.sissippl 
Delta,  and  the  Watts  area  do  not  actu- 
ally convey  to  me  his  sense  of  compassion. 
No  Mr.  President,  I  knew  his  true  yearn- 
inas  and  his  humanity  from  our  .sessions 
on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee He  selected  this  assignment.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  experience  of  hav- 
ing served  with  him  there.  He  was  con- 
stantly questioning  to  determine  how  we 
can  and  must  do  better. 

We  remember  the  anguished  cr>-  on 
that  Wednesday,  June  5,  1968— "Why, 
why  why?"  We  remember  those  terrible 
moments,  hours,  and  days  to  the  burial 
when  a  valiant  American  rested  in 
Ariington.  It  is  important  now  that  we 
remember  and  carry  forward  the  spirit 
which  moved  Robert  Kennedy.  It  Is  Im- 
portant too  that  we  confront  foursquare 
the  unfinished  business  of  our  Nation 
and  "dream  of  things  that  never  were 
and  ask.  Why  not?"  " 
Let  us  not  bulid  monuments  or  sv>r\e 
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or  name  plazas  of  grand  design  He 
would  be  honored,  but  he  would  ivot  wish 
this  type  of  remembrance  Rather,  let 
us— as  he  often  quoted  in  the  words  of 
Abraham  Lincoln—  think  anew  and  aft 
anew  and  disenthrall  ourselves  '  He 
would  wish  us  to  so  measure  our  com- 
mitment. 
Thomas  Wolfe  said: 

To  every  man  his  chance  u>  every  m.\n 
the  rif?ht  to  live  to  work  to  be  himself,  and 
to  become  whatever  Ills  manhood  and  vision 
can  combine  to  make  him  This,  seeker  is 
the  promise  of  America. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  dedicated  w  Uie 
fulfillment  of  this  promise  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. We  would  do  well  to  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  he  .s<5  nobly  ad- 
vanced 

Mr  LONG  of  Uiiusiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, as  the  world  knows.  Uie  late  Rob- 
ert F  Kennedy  was  a  man  who,  in  a 
sense,  overcame'  the  lure  of  personal 
wealth  to  toil  in  the  .service  of  his  coun- 
ty' 

As  a  Senate  sUff  member;  as  Attorney 
General  and  adviser  to  his  brother  the 
late  President  Kennedy  as  <i  Senator: 
and  finally  as  a  candidate  lor  the  high- 
est position  of  public  trust  his  people 
could  offer.  Robert  Kennedy  wius  in- 
tensely dedicated  to  creatine  a  new  and 
bnghter  day  tor  America 

Like  other  Senators,  I  occasionally 
dissented  from  his  approach,  but  I  never 
for  a  moment  questioned  his  devotion 
His  deeds  and  Ideals  were  an  enrich- 
ment of  our  national  spirit,  and  we  can 
only  mourn,  as  we  did  for  .John  Kennedy 
5  years  ago.  that  the  full  promise  of 
Robert  Kennedy  was  never  allowed  to 
unfold  In  our  moummg.  we  .should  weep 
more  for  ourselves,  for  it  is  those  of  us 
left  behind  who  are  the  poorer 

Tragic  events  of  this  .sort  inspire  the 
children  in  a  family  to  .seek  to  fulfill 
some  of  the  purposes  their  father  had 
in  mind  I  would  anticipate  that  we  will 
see  members  of  the  next  generation  of 
the  Kennedy  family  m  this  b«idy  :uid  m 
other  positions  of  governmental  trust 
and  responsibility  Such  events  tend  to 
produce  people  dedicated  to  carrying 
forward  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  their 
lost  ones 

So  I  look  foi-ward  to  the  day  when 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will 
welcome  to  thi.s  body  a  .stin  ut  Robirt  F 
Kennedy  Many  of  us  will  not  be  here  to 
see  It.  but  it  will  be  an  inspiring  mo- 
ment for  tiie  Nation 

For  those  of  us  here  today,  the  prop«-r 
course  is  to  remember  a  statement 
closely  Identified  with  Robert  F  Ken- 
nedy- I  dream  ol  things  that  never 
were  and  ask.  Why  not ''  —and  to  .sum- 
mon the  danng  needed  for  the  wreat 
task  before  us  of  building  the  kind  of 
America  that  he  sought 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President.  I 
Join  other  Members  of  the  Senate  in  ex- 
pressing my  sorrow  over  the  death  of 
Robert  Kennedy 

The  Kennedy  brothers  brought  a  new 
image,  a  lightness  of  heart,  and  a  tirin- 
ness  of  purpose  to  .■\merican  political 
and  social  life  Prum  that  cold  January 
day  8  years  ago  until  now,  their  active, 
dynamic  personalities  have  contributed 
greatly     Robert    Kennedy    served    his 


brother  loyally  and  excellently  as  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Unit«>d  State's  He  was 
not  only  the  President's  right-hand  man, 
chief  adviser,  and  closest  confidant;  he 
was.  bv  all  reports,  the  best  Attorney 
General  the  Nation  has  had  m  years 
He  served  the  p«xiple  of  New  York  ef- 
fectively as  their  Senator  for  2'j  years, 
and  his  tragic  death  has  deprived  his 
constituency  of  a  great  voice  m  the  Sen- 
ate 

He  wiis  a  devoted  father,  hu.sband.  and 
brother,  an  etTective  politician,  and  a 
good  man  But  he  was  more  than  that 
To  a  whole  veneration  of  young  Ameri- 
cans he  was  the  personification  of  hope 
for  the  future  His  death  has  filled  the 
hearts  of  many  young  people  with  de- 
spair and  ho(X'lessness  Those  young  will 
recover  irom  his  loss;  just  as  our  Nation 
survived  the  loss  of  Lincoln  ind  Roose- 
velt and  John  Kennedy  But  their  lives 
will  be  marked  by  the  remembrance  of 
thai  devotion  to  what  he  was  and  what 
he  stood  for  Perhaps  their  contribution 
to  the  count i-y  will  increase  by  nurtur- 
ing the  memory  of  what  he  meant  to 
them  If  .Ml  he  will  have  served  his  Na- 
tion more  rfft-ctively  than  many  men 
who  live  to  twice  his  age.  or  some  oflice- 
tiolders  who  .serve  many  years  longer 
than  his  brief  tenure  here. 

Robert  Kennedy,  like  his  brother  the 
late  President,  was  a  controversial  fig- 
nrv  Men  of  unusual  gifts  and  unusual 
purpo.se  always  are  Some  officeholders 
are  loved  by  all  but  their  contributions 
are  usually  slight  Kennedy  proposed 
what  appeared  to  Mime  to  be  radical  de- 
partures from  the  norm,  from  the  ac- 
ceptable, and  from  the  middle  of  the 
road  He  therefore  aroused  the  wrath  of 
those  whose  estates  would  t)e  disturbed. 
He  also  aroused  the  affection  and  the 
devoted  following  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  voted  for  him  in  the  presiden- 
tial primaries  and  millions  of  New- 
Yorkers  who  .sent  him  to  the  Senate. 

We  who  remain  here  to  do  the  work 
of  this  Government  are  more  beholden 
to  do  our  ttusk  well  and  serve  )ur  people 
faithfully  because  his  voice  is  still.  We 
must  not  fail  to  do  our  duty,  as  we  .see 
It.  as  etTi-ctively  as  possible,  just  as  he 
wa.s  doing  Ins  as  he  saw  it  until  the  mo- 
ment his  life  '>nded. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
wife  and  children  his  family,  and  his 
brother  Edward,  who  have  borne  more 
.-adness  in  their  lives  than  any  other 
American  family  I  have  ever  known. 

KfNNfDY     nNDKRSTfH>D     TiitTTK 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  Robert 
Kennedy  understood  youth  He  wrote 
that  youth  is  not  a  time  in  life  but  In- 
stead a  state  of  mind,  a  temper  of  the 
will,  and  a  quality  of  the  imagination 

The  death  of  Senator  Kennedy  has  left 
the  entire  Nation  feeling  very  old  We 
can  no  longer  rely  upon  this  man's  per- 
sonal energy  to  restore  our  own  will  and 
to  rekindle  our  own  imagination,  we  can 
make  our  selves  young  again  only  by  re- 
membering his  words  and  by  dedicating 
ourselves  to  his  principles 

But  we  who  would  dare  to  lead  in 
his  place  have  no  other  choice  Troubled 
times  have  always  separated  the  old 
from  the  young,  and  the  challenge  to 
seek  a  newer  woild  can  be  met  only  by 


the  strength  of  our  youth.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy understood  the  challenge  and  made 
It  his  continuing  inspiration,  and  the 
youth  of  the  world  understood  and  were 
inspired  bv  him  m  turn. 

Mr    ANDERSON    Mr    President.  Rob- 
ert Francis  Kennedy,  as  his  brother  .said 
2  month.s  ago  at  St    Patrick's  Cathedral 
in  New  York  City,    ioved  life  completely 
and  lived  it  inten.sely  "  His  love  of  life, 
his  i;reat  efforts  to  better  him.self  and  to 
better  the  world,  make  it  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  accept  the  fact  of  liis  murder  in 
June  in  Los  Angeles.  At  the  lime  of  his 
death.    Senator    Robert    Klnnedy    had 
just  won  a  great  victory  in  his  pursuit  of 
the   Democratic   nomination    for   Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
.said  that  he  knew  he  was  playing  Rus- 
.sian  I  oulette  as  his  day  began  each  morn- 
ing   He  had  endured  the  assa.ssination 
of  his  brotlier.  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  He  knew  it   could  happen  to 
him    too.  vet  .something  drove  him  for- 
ward and  into  the  crowds  that  reached 
out  to  touch  him.  He  responded  to  the 
.smiling  faces  and  waving  hands,  know- 
ing all  the  time  that  one  of  those  .smiles 
could  be  a  cynical  smile,  and  that  one  of 
those  hands  might  be  wielding  a  gun. 
He    did  not  withdraw   from  the  people 
who.se  political  support  he  sought. 

Robert  Kennedy  died  a  young  man.  a 
man  of  great  promise.  He  had  come  to 
Washington  from  law  .school  to  work  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  later  for 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Government 
Operation,  on  the  staff  of  its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  In  his 
family  s  tradition,  he  pursued  excellence 
and  was  never  .satisfied  with  his  suc- 
cesses: he  pushed  himself  hard.  From 
1953  to  1957.  he  .served  as  assistant  coun- 
sel, chief  coimsel  to  the  minority,  and 
then  chief  majority  counsel  and  staff  di- 
rector When  corruption  in  .some  labor 
unions  was  exposed  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in 
Labor  and  Management,  the  young  chief 
counsel  for  the  committee  gained  na- 
tional recognition 

He  organized  his  brother's  successful 
Presidential  campaign  in  1960  and  later 
joined  the  Kennedy  administration  as 
Attorney  General  In  that  position  he  ef- 
fectively dealt  with  many  timely  and  dif- 
ficult problems  m  American  life.  His  ex- 
peiience  as  chief  law-enforcement  of- 
ficer of  the  land  brought  him  face-to- 
face  with  problems  of  civil  rights. 
povertv  oppression,  and  deprivation  that 
helped  form  the  humanitaruin  philos- 
ophy that  was  his  at  death. 

After  the  1963  assassination  of  h!s 
brother.  Robert  Kennedy  campaigned 
for.  and  won.  the  office  of  US.  Senator 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  witli 
us  in  the  Senate  less  than  4  years,  and 
yet  he  was  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Senators  He  was  ever  anxious  to  ^et 
forth  his  views  on  the  difficult  and  con- 
troversial questions  of  our  time.  He  was 
known  for  detailed  and  straightforward 
accounts  of  his  views 

It  was  .so  hard  to  accept  his  death  We 
had  been  through  it  all  before.  We  had 
watched  him  grieve  four  and  a  half  years 
ago  We  had  admired  his  strength,  his 
devotion  to  his  dead  brother's  children, 
his  comfort  to  the  widow.  Then  the 
nightmare  came  again.  Another  widow; 
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another  Kennedy  brother,  the  last  one. 
comforting  her.  Tlien  was  laid  to  his  final 
rest,  our  colleague,  Senator  Robert 
p^FANCis  Kennedy. 

ROBERT  Francis  Kennedy  believed  in 
ihis  country  and  its  institutions.  He  so 
truly  believed  in  its  greatness  and  in  the 
strength  of  its  people  that  he  thought  all 
the  tremendous  problems  that  face  us 
today  could  be  overcome.  He  believed 
men  could  be  brothers,  that  peace  could 
be  brought  to  the  world,  that  the  lot  of 
the  poor  could  be  improved.  He  believed 
the  change  could  come  through  the  peo- 
ple through  the  constitutional  processes 
of  our  representative  system  of  popular 
government.  We  share  that  faith  of  his 
as  we  mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  MAG^fUSON.  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation  has  passed  too  many  days  of  grief 
in  recent  time,  which  like  black  ominous 
clouds  have  descended  over  men  of  good 
will  everywhere  in  our  land.  Yet  we  must 
try  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and  carry  on 
our  business,  which  must  go  on,  although 
our  deep  and  foreboding  sense  of  loss  will 
not  be  dissipated. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  black  day  in 
June  we  lost  one  of  our  own;  we  lost  a 
colleague  of  unusual  ability  and  extraor- 
dinary perception;  a  most  uncommon 
Senator  and  American;  a  man  in  whom 
the  elements  were  truly  mixed.  Our  sense 
of  loss  was.  and  remains,  great.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  not  the 
same  without  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  and  our  body  politic  is  not  the 
same,  and  may  never  be. 

We  in  this  body  miss  his  quiet  wit.  his 
perceptive  mind,  and  his  genuine  con- 
cern with  the  problems  of  America.  But 
ours  of  course,  is  not  the  only  loss.  We 
have  lost  a  friend,  a  colleague,  a  fellow 
legislator,  but  our  loss  will  never  match 
the  unspeakable  tragedy  which  must  be 
borne  silently  by  the  Kennedy  family. 

The  great  American  family  which  has 
contributed  an  unmatched  heritage  of 
service  to  this  land  of  ours,  a  family 
that  has  given  our  Nation  a  President,  a 
wartime  hero,  an  Ambassador,  and  two 
U.S.  Senators.  The  grief  of  that  family 
must  certainly  be  without  parallel  in 
American  history.  It  is  unspeakably  out- 
rageous that  two  great  American  men, 
men  who  were  in  the  prime  of  their  lives 
and  whose  service  to  the  Natoin  was  in 
midcourse.  have  been  brutally  murdered. 
It  is  outrageous  that  the  wives  were  sud- 
denly widowed  and  that  their  children 
ha\e  only  the  memories  of  a  father,  and 
that  for  them  in  a  very  personal  sense. 
life  will  never  again  be  as  rich. 

But.  Mr.  President,  may  I  suggest  that 
the  American  jjeople,  too.  have  suffered 
an  immeasurable  loss.  They  have  lost  a 
i'reat   and   courageous  national  leader. 
Perhaps  most  important,  they  have  lost 
the    man    who    embodied    our    Nation's 
siru'Jgle.  with  ignorance,  intolerance,  in- 
'ustice.  and  deprivation.  They  have  lost 
a   man   who  was   vitally   committed   to 
guaranteeing  to  all  Americans  the  great 
Ideal  on  which  this  Nation  was  founded. 
They   have  lost   a   man   who  was  con- 
cerned with  meeting  the  plight  of  the 
poor  and  the  ignorant  and  the  disad- 
vantaged. A  man  who  was  alarmed  that 
in  a  nation  of  unprecedented  prosperity 
and  economic  growth,  men,  women,  and 


children  are  still  hungry,  homeless.  Job- 
less They  have  lost  a  man  who  was  out- 
raged by  the  prejudice  and  injustice 
which  t>efalls  our  fellow  Americans  sim- 
ply because  their  skin  happens  to  be 
black.  And  they  have  lost  a  leader  who 
had  a  vision  of  American  cities  as  excit- 
ing, cosmopolitan,  amenable  places  in 
which  all  could  live  in  decency,  pros- 
perity, and  justice.  In  short.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent our  Nation  has  lost  a  man  who  had 
a  vision  of  a  better  future  and  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  courage  to  fight  for  a  bet- 
ter America. 

And  let  us  not  forget  too  that  the  loss 
of  Senator  Kennedy  is  particularly 
keenly  felt  by  America's  young.  Those 
men  and  women  who  will  assume  the 
burden  of  leading  our  Nation  tomorrow. 
Senator  Kennedy  did  offer  a  new  voice. 
To  many,  he  was  the  hope  of  a  better 
future.  Mr.  President,  although  Senator 
Kennedy  is  gone,  his  memory,  and  his 
aspirations  for  America  will  live  on  in 
this  Chamber.  He  was  a  good  man  and 
a  great  American  and  we  would  all  do 
well  to  seek  to  pick  up  the  burden  for 
the  future  which  he  carried  so  grace- 
fully. May  God  let  him  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  all 
eulogies,  including  those  which  were  ex- 
pressed shortly  after  the  tragic  event,  will 
be  printed  separately  at  the  appropriate 
time. 


Rbports  of  thi  Comptkolles  Geniral 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law   a  report  of  u  review  of  reliability  of  the 
Air     Force    personnel     data     system,     dated 
July  25.  1968  (With  an  accompar.yinu;  report} : 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Ojierations 
A   letter  from   the  Comptroller  Cieneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttim,'.  pursuant  to 
Hw    a  report  of  :in  audit  ol  the  hcder.il  fc>av- 
Ings  and  Loun  In.surance  Cuipor.mon.  super- 
vised hy  the  Federal  Home  Ix.an  Bank  Board 
lor  the"vear  ended  December  al.  1966.  dated 
July  26   1966  (With  an  accompanying  report  i  ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Goveriiment  Operations. 
Ri;p(>RT    OP    Advisory    Council    on    Historic 
Pkeserv.^tion 
\    letter    from    the    Chairman.    Advisory 
CjuucU  on  Historic  Preservation,  iransmit- 
tint!.  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 
the   activities  of  the  Council  dated   1987-68 
(  with  an  accompanying  report! ;  to  the  Com- 
mifee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading    clerks,    announced    that    the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  .H.R.  17522) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York.  Mr.  Sikes. 
Mr.  Slack.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Flykt. 
Mr.  JoELSON,  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Bow,  Mr. 
Lipscomb.  Mr.  Cederberg.  and  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


PETITION 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, as  follows: 

.stNATE  Joint  Resolution  8  Relative  to 

Wildlife  Habitat  Research 
Whereas,   California's   population   is   plac- 
'Hiz   unprecedented  demands  upon  the  pub- 
licly    owned     wUdlands     of     this     .state     for 
wlldlife-Hssociiited    recreation;    and 

Whereas.  Efforts  to  increase  wildlife  in 
cuch  lands  can  succeed  with  the  support  of 
adequate  wildlife  habitat  research;   and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  Forest  berv- 
icc  at  it.s  Pacihc  Southwest  Forest  iaid 
Ran^e  Experiment  Station,  is  researchlnc 
problems  confronting  California,  including 
control  burnme;   and 

Whereas.  The  current  funding  of  wildlife 
ii^vestications  at  the  aforementioned  station 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  national  mtercil 
ir  the  public  lauds  of  this  state;  and 

Whereas.  There  is  need,  furthermore,  that 
wildlife  habitat  research,  including  the  con- 
trol burnir.e  procram.  and  hndlnps  emanat- 
ing Irom  the  v.uious  st-ite  aecncies  withiu 
the  .several  western  states  be  made  available; 
now.   therefore,  be   it 

Hcsolvrd  by  the  Senate  and  Asfernbly  of 
!he  State  of  Califoriua.  ;oxntIu.  Tliat  the 
Leei=.lature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
UiUv  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Concress  of  the  United  States  to  increase 
the  lunds  available  to  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  lor  the  enhancement  ol  wnd- 
l;fe  habitat  and  control  burnini;  research  by 
the  Pacific  Southwest  Forest  and  Range 
Experiment  Station,  and  for  the  e6t..b!ish- 
mont  m  the  western  United  States  of  :t 
Wild  life  H.ibitat  Information  Coordinator  t/> 
assist  in  the  above  described  lunctions:  .uid 
be  a  further 

Rrsotvcd.  That  the  ;-ecrftary  cf  the  Sen- 
'te  :r-.nsm.t  copies  ol  this  resolution  to  the 
^resident  ;.nd  Vice  President  ..f  the  United 
.Sti'cs  to  I  he  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
"the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Frrc.=  t  Service. 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
•;ve=  ..nd  to  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive :rom  California  in  the  Cotitrrcss  nf  the 
United  States 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  .submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  .Ap- 
propriations, with  amendments: 

HR  18037  An  act  maklr^  appropriation.s 
for  the  Departmeits  of  Labor    and   Healiti. 
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Education  and  Welfare  and  related  a^en- 
cien  fr>r  the  flural  year  ending  June  JO  l'J«y 
and   for  other  purposen    iRept    No     1484i 

By  Mr  BREWSTER  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce    without  amendment 

H  R  18254  An  act  Vi  amend  tur'her  sec- 
tion i7  '<(  the  Merchant  Marine  A.t  1920 
iRept    No     \*ao' 

By  Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  ajjiend- 
ments 

H  R  18706  An  act  maklnn  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  activities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  vear  ciuling  June  W. 
19«9.  and  for  uther  purposes  ■  Rcpt    Nu    I4H7i 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL.  1969-  REPORT  OF 
A  COMMITTEE— MINORITY  VIEWS 
(S     REPT     NO     I486' 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  fioin  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
(H"R.  18785'  making  appropriations  for 
mint'ary  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  endinn 
June  30  1969  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon  I  >usk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  be 
printed,  together  with  minority  views 
of  Senators  Mansfield,  Case,  Proxmire. 
and  Symington 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar  and.  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


REPORT  ON   DISPOSITION   OF 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr  MONRONEY  from  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendat.on  a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate,  dated  July  23,  1968,  that 
appear  to  have  no  permanent  value  or 
historical  interest,  submitted  a  report 
thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 


Compact  to  authorize  the  Secretajv  of  the 
Int^'rior  aiid  others  U>  CKoperale  with  the 
plHnning  agency  thereby  created,  and  for 
i>aier  purposea:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JiKllclnry 

I  See    the    renmrks    i.f    Mr     Bibi  i    when    he 
introduced     the     nbove     bill      which    appear 
under  a  sep.trnte  heading  i 
Bv  Mr    HARITtK 

S  J947  A  bill  to  luwlst  the  balance  of 
tr;ule  and  promote  the  cxp<^)rt  of  products, 
services  and  processes  of  small  buslnesa 
enterprises  by  providing  tax  incentives  tor 
the  lormallon  of  ?imall  business  exjwirt  trade 
corporations;    to  the  Ci'iiunittee  on   Finance 

iSee  the  remarks  nf  Mr  Hartke  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  ,i  separate  hfadlng  i 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills   were   introduced,   read   the   first 
time,    and.    by    unanimous   consent,    the 
second  time,  and  referred  ;is  follows: 
By   Mr    HART   i  for  Mr    Kennfdt) 

S  3939  .\  bill  tor  the  reliel  oi  Usha  Kul- 
karni. 

S  3940  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ll  Chik 
Sang: 

S.  3941  A  bill  fur  the  relief  <,t  Ilidia  da 
Ponte  Sousa   Pomreiro, 

S  3942  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Plerre-Ml- 
chael  Fontaine:   and 

S  3943    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Pacita  D. 
Azucena,   to  'he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     BREWSTER: 

S  3944  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I,,am  Yuen. 
Yim  Wan  Ting,  and  La  Sm  Po.  to  the  Com- 
mittee   lit  the   Judiciary 

By  Mr    MAGNUSON  i  by  request  i 

S  3945  A  bill  to  authorize  the  documen- 
tauon  of  the  vessel  Wc<£  Wind  <ts  a  vessel  of 
the  L'ruted  States  with  coastwise  pnvUeges; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

By   Mr    BIBLE    'for   himself     Mr    Can- 
non   Mr   KucHFt.   md  Mr   Mi-rphy  i 

S  3946  .\  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of  the 
Congres.,    to    the    Tahoe    Regional    PLmnlng 


S  3946  INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
GRANT  THE  CONSENT  OF  THE 
CONGRESS  TO  THE  TAHOE  RE- 
GIONAL   PLANNING    COMPACT 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  both  California  and  Ne- 
vada, Senator  Cannon,  Senator  Ki'chel. 
and  Senator  Murphy.  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  t;rant  the 
consent  and  approval  of  ConKrcss  to  the 
Stales  of  Nevada  and  California  to  enter 
into  a  cx)mpact  for  the  purpose  of  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  over  the  planning  and 
control  of  future  development  of  what 
to  me  IS  the  most  beautiful  place  m  the 
world  -the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin 

The  compact  already  agreed  to  by 
U)th  the  States  of  California  and  Ne- 
vada has  for  its  purpose  the  establish- 
ment of  an  areawide  planninK  agency 
witii  [xtwer  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  re- 
moiial  plan  of  resource  conservation  and 
orderly  development,  to  exercise  effec- 
tive environmental  control,  and  to  per- 
form other  essential  functions  for  this 
flve-coimty  retjion  m  the  two  States. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tahoe  and  other  resources  of  the 
Luke  Tahoe  region  arc  threatened  with 
deterioration  or  degeneration,  which  may 
endani~'er  the  natural  beauty  and  eco- 
nomic productivity  of  the  reKion. 

It  has  further  been  found  that  by  vir- 
tue of  the  .special  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  natural  ecology,  de- 
velopmental pattern,  population  distri- 
bution and  human  needs  in  the  Lake 
Tahoe  re^;lon,  the  region  is  experiencing 
problems  of  resource  u.se  and  deficien- 
cies of  environmental  control. 

The  compact,  hammered  out  by  rep- 
resentatives of  both  States  after  many 
months  of  net:otiation  should  no  a  Ions 
ways  to  preserve  for  posterity  an  area 
well  known  as  the  prize  .scenic  jewel  of 
western  America 

I  urt;c  early  committee  consideration 
of  the  proposal 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred 

The  bill  'S  39461  to  ^rant  the  consent 
of  the  Congress  to  the  Tahoe  Regional 
Plannins.;  Compact,  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  others  to  co- 
operate \Mth  the  planning  agency  there- 
by created,  and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr  Bible,  for  hun.self  and 
other  Senators,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


S  3947  INTRODUCTION  OF  BILI^- 
SMALL  BUSINESS  EXPORT  TRADE 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  today  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  encourage  and  promote  the  export 
of  products,  services,  and  proce.sses  of 
Amencvn  .small  business  erUerpri.ses, 
through  the  establishment  oT  a  partic- 
ularized new  type  of  corporation  devi.sed 
for  that  purpose  During  the  rather 
lengthy  time  in  which  this  bill  has  been 
perfect«l  for  its  greater  effectiveness, 
word  of  it  has  been  i-eported  rather  ex- 
tensively in  both  the  i-egular  press,  such 
as  the  New  York  Times,  and  in  bu.sines.s 
specialty  magazines  having  particular 
interest  in  export  problems 

One  of  the  great  untapped  resources 
of  this  countr>-  is  the  exixirt  potential  of 
the  250.000  American  manufacturers, 
most  of  them  in  the  .small  business  cat«- 
uory.  who  have  no  export  objectives  or 
programs  for  developing  overseas  mar- 
kets. Today,  when  our  Nation  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  balance-of-payments  crisis 
which  threatens  the  very  .structure  of 
our  domestic  economy  and  our  position 
as  the  dominant  nation  in  international 
trade,  new  <uid  novel  approaches  are  re- 
quired by  our  Government  to  insure  our 
mtemalional  trade  position  and  our  in- 
ternal and  international  economic  sta- 
bility. 

Our  international  trade  .surplus  has 
traditionally  been  the  strongest  element 
in  our  overall  balance  of  payments.  This 
trade  surplus  has  helped  to  offset  out- 
flows for  travel  and  military  investment 
activities  But  today  this  favorable  trade 
sun^lus  is  deteriorating  and  is  itself 
threatened  with  extinction  For  example, 
in  March  of  this  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  5  years,  our  imports  exceeded  our  ex- 
I)ort,s  by  $157.7  million.  While  we  recov- 
ered in  April  to  a  $248  million  surplus, 
we  again  showed  a  trade  deficit  for  the 
month  of  May  In  the  amoimt  of  $32  2 
million. 

On  an  annualized  basis,  our  trade  sur- 
plus for  the  first  5  months  of  the  year  is 
less  than  a  billion  dollars — S972  million 
to  be  exact.  For  the  last  8  years.  1960 
through  1967  inclusive,  our  lowest  trade 
surplus  was  just  under  S3. 5  billion — in 
the  year  1967 — and  the  averape  trade 
surplus  ;or  that  period  was  S4.785  billion 
It  tiierefore  requires  no  special  insicht 
to  observe  that  our  favorable  trade  bal- 
ance, once  able  to  offset  and  ball  out  our 
other  dollar  outflows,  is  In  jeopardy  and 
reciuires  balling  out  itself. 

Tlie  bill  which  I  introduce  today  may 
not  reverse  completely  the  deterioration 
of  this  Nation's  vital  trade  surplus:  but, 
at  the  least,  I  am  confident  that  its  effect 
will  be  .salutary  and  constitute  and  im- 
portant and  .substantial  contribution  to- 
ward tins  end. 

Tlic  proposed  small  business  export 
trade  corporations  bill,  which  has  al- 
ready been  widely  noted  In  the  business 
press,  will  provide  essential  but  limited 
tax  incentives  to  those  who  would  i)ro- 
mote  and  develop  forelRn  markets  In  be- 
half of  small  businesses.  Under  past  and 
present  administrations,  proposals  for 
export  expansion  have,  in  a  practical 
sense,  almost  completely  ignored  the  vast 
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potential  offered  by  the  products  and 
know-how  of  small  business.  The  think- 
ing of  the  policymakers  has  always  been 
ijlg  business  oriented. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  have  no  export  ob- 
jectives or  programs  for  developing  over- 
seas markets  for  their  products  or  know- 
how.  If  just  10  percent  of  them— 25,000 — 
were  to  launch  an  effort  that  would 
create  an  average  annual  Inflow  of  $100.- 
000  each,  a  major  contribution — $2.5  bil- 
lion—In our  balance  of  payments  would 
be  realized. 

Today  there  are  two  methods  by  which 
a  manufacturer  can  effectively  partici- 
pate In  overseas  trade:  First,  he  can  set 
up  his  own  export  department — a  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  proposition  and  one 
which  few  if  any  small  business  enter- 
prises are  prepared  to  tmdertake.  The 
second  alternative  is  to  turn  to  a  combi- 
nation export  management  firm  which 
undertakes  the  responsibilities  of  pro- 
motion and  selling  of  the  American 
manufacturer's  product  in  foreign 
markets. 

A    combination    export    management 
firm  is  an  international  sales  specialist 
functioning  as  an  exclusive  export  de- 
partment for  several  allied  but  noncom- 
peting  manufacturers.  The  average  com- 
bination    export     management    firm— 
CEM— while  involved  in  a  highly  special- 
ized and  technical  area  where  knowledge 
of  foreign  economies,  financing,  customs, 
and  methods  of  doing  business  is  of  vital 
importance,  Is  for  the  most  part  a  one- 
to    five-man    operation    or    shop    and 
only  about  20  of  the  500  OEM's  in  the 
United  States  today  employ  more  than 
20  persons.  The  need  for  the  legislation 
that  I  propose  today  can  best  be  demon- 
strated in  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
5,000  U.S.  manufacturers  that  are  serv- 
iced by  OEM's  or  an  average  of  10  man- 
ufacturers per  CEM.  The  500  U.S.  OEM's 
generate  an  annual  volume  of  about  $500 
million  or  approximately  4  percent  of  all 
U.S.  exports.  If  5,000  U.S.  manufacturers 
can  contribute  this  sum  to  oiu-  national 
export  trade,  the  untapped  potential  ol 
250,000  U.S.  manufacturers  who  do  not 
now  export  represents  a  potential  market 
for  export  trade  that  well  merits  our  ef- 
forts and  ingenuity  to  exploit. 

Moreover,  and  possibly  more  signifi- 
cant, the  real  potential  of  American  small 
business  in  overseas  markets  may  not  lie 
merely  in  the  physical  export  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  of  American  manu- 
factured products.  A  more  mesmingful 
contribution  may  lie  in  the  transfer  of 
American  know-how — the  processes,  the 
technology,  and  the  intangibles  which 
in  great  measure  underlie  the  success  and 
the  real  sustenance  of  American  business 
and  Industrial  life.  In  exchange  for  this 
know-how,  this  technology,  American 
business  and  Industry  would  receive  roy- 
alties, fees,  or  equities  from  and  in  for- 
ei<,jn  business  enterprises.  The  impwict  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  U.S.  trade  and  bal- 
ance-of-payments ledger  could  be,  and 
I  feel  would  be.  tremendous.  The  500 
OEM's  that  we  presently  have  are  just 
not  equipped  to  tackle  or  undertake  the 
exploitation  of  this  potential  for  ex- 
ports— products,  services,  and  technol- 
ogy— imder  present  incentives.  These  500 
CEM's.  while  for  the  most  part  very  suc- 


cessful, deal  primarily  In  product  exports 
for  manufacturers  whose  products  are 
firmly  established  in  foreign  markets.  In- 
centive is  needed  to  attract  new  entrants 
to  the  field  of  export  management  to  do 
the  job  that  can  and  needs  to  be  done. 
The  limited  tax  incentives  of  my  proposed 
bill  will  provide  this  incentive. 

In  developing  this  legislation.  I  have 
had  the  help  and  cooperation  of  Mr. 
Eugene  M.  Lang,  president  of  Resources 
&  Facilities  Corp.,  of  New  York  City.  The 
genesis  of  this  legislation  is  founded  in 
Mr.  Lang's  more  than  15  years'  experi- 
ence in  helping  small  American  manu- 
facturers establish  permanent  income- 
producing  positions  abroad.  Mr.  Lang  has 
built  Resources  &  Facilities  Corp.  into  a 
$6  million-a-year  business  by  capitaliz- 
ing on  the  premise  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation. His  experience,  however,  is  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule.  And  it  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  I  have  been  prompted 
to  propose  this  legislation. 

What  the  legislation  would   provide: 
Under  this  legislation  the  Small  Business 
Administration— SEA— would  be  author- 
ized to  issue  certificates  of  pliglbility  to 
corporations  organized  under  State  law 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  representing 
and  promoting  interests  in  foreign  mar- 
kets of  U.S.  small  business  enterprises. 
The  requirements  for  certification  under 
the  bill  are:  First,  that  the  corporation 
have  a  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  equal 
to  at  le«ist  $100,000;  second,  that  no  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  corporation  would 
be  owned  or  controlled,  directly  or  in- 
directly,  by   any   client   manufacturer; 
and,  third,  the  corporation  must  have 
contracts  with  at  least  five  U.S.  manu- 
facturers for  the  promotion  and  develop- 
ment in  foreign  markets  of  their  product 
lines.  These  contracts  are  defined  in  the 
legislation   and   are   designated   export 
trade  contracts.  When  these  conditions 
are  met,  the  SBA  is  authorized  to  issue 
a  certificate  of  eligibility  to  the  corpo- 
ration as  a  small  business  export  trade 
corporation— SBETO. 

Tax  incentives:  Upon  certification  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  a 
Small  Business  Export  Trade  Corpora- 
tion, the  following  tax  incentives  would 
be  applicable : 

First.  Losses  on  sale  or  exchanges  of 
stock  of  a  certified  Small  Business  Ex- 
port Trade  Corporation  would  be  treated 
as  ordinary  losses.  Gains  on  sale  or  ex- 
change of  such  stock  would  continue 
to  get  capital  gains  treatment. 

Second.  The  equivalent  of  a  14 -percent 
tax  rate  reduction  would  be  aCforded 
Small  Business  Trade  Corporations  up 
to  an  income  celling  of  $250,000;  how- 
ever. Income  earned  from  performance  of 
export  trade  contracts  with  GATT  coim- 
tries  wotild  not  be  eligible  for  this  spe- 
cial tax  deduction,  and  Income  earned 
in  GATT  countries  by  SBETO  s  would 
continue  to  be  taxed  at  ordinary  cor- 
porate rates.  In  addition  to  the  income 
ceiling  of  $250,000.  the  bill  would  not 
permit  the  14-percent  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion to  an  SBETO  if,  for  the  present  tax- 
able year  or  either  of  the  two  preceding 
taxable  years.  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
gross  income  of  the  Small  Business  Ex- 
port Trade  Corporation  is  attributable  to 
the  performance  of  a  single  export  trade 


contract  or  to  the  performance  of  two 
or  more  export  trade  contracts  entered 
into  with  the  same  person. 

Third,  A  deferral  of  up  to  $50,000  of 
the  tax  consequences  of  an  equity  ac- 
quired in  a  foreign  business,  incident  to 
the  performance  of  an  export  trade  con- 
tract, is  permitted  when  the  equity  is 
acquired  in  exchange  for  patent  rights. 
processes,  formulas,  franchises  or  other 
like  property.  The  bill  provides  that  at 
the  time  the  equity  Is  disposed  of.  Hie 
proceeds  will  be  treated  as  ordinary  in- 
come. By  this  provision  deferral  Is  af- 
forded to  both  the  SBETO  and  the  small 
business  manufacturer  with  whom  It  has 
the  export  trade  contract. 

Fourth.  A  deferral  of  Items  of  Income 
which  are  blockW  by  repatriation  laws 
of  a  foreign  coimtry  is  permitted  imtil 
such  time  as  the  income  can  be,  or  is  per- 
mitted to  be,  repatriated.  By  this  provi- 
sion deferral  is  afforded  to  both  the 
SBETO  and  the  small  business  manu- 
facturer with  whom  it  has  the  export 
trade  contract  but  no  deferral  is  per- 
mitted to  items  of  income  derived  from 
the  sale  of  exported  products. 

Fifth.  A  fast  write  off  of  up  to  $50,000 
in  bad  debts  per  export  trade  contract 
is  permitted  to  an  SBETO, 

Sixth.  Certified  SBETO  s  are  exempted 
from  the  personal  holding  company  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
imless  a  shareholder  of  the  SBETO  owns, 
directly  or  indirectly,  10  percent  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion for  which  the  certified  SBETO  Ls 
performing  an  export  trade  contract. 

Seventh.  Certified  SBETOs  are  ex- 
empted from  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  unless  during  the  taxable  year 
a  shareholder  owning  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  certified  SBETO  also  owns 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  a 
corporation  with  which  the  SBETO  has 
an  export  trade  contract. 

Finally,  the  bill  wotild  be  coordinated 
with  existing  programs  and  services  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  foster 
and  further  the  promotion  of  export 
trade  of  American  small  business  enter- 
prises. 

The  Small  Business  Export  Ti-ade  Cor- 
poration bill  fills  a  void  that  too  long 
has  existed  in  the  philosophy  and  poli- 
cies that  have  marked  the  programs  of 
this  and  past  administrations.  The  bill 
will  provide  the  impetus  by  which  small 
business — one  of  the  great  but  oft- 
neglected  assets  of  this  Nation— play 
their  proper  role  in  U.S.  international 
trade.  In  addition,  a  meaningful  contri- 
bution for  the  restoration  of  our  trade 
surplus  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  the  proposed  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  tS.  3947)  to  assist  the  balance 
of  trade  and  promote  the  export  of  prod- 
ucts, services,  and  processes  of  small 
business  enterprises  by  providing  tax  In- 
centives for  the  formation  of  small  busi- 
ness export  trade  corporations.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Haktke,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Finance,   and  ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record   a.s  follows; 

3     3SH7 

Br  tt  mwtrd  by  thf  %fnatr  and  Hou.te 
o/  Re-presmtatwrs  of  lh.e  Unxtrd  States  of 
America  in  CcmjT.'t.i  a.nifnblcd  That  (a) 
tins  Act  may  b*  cl'.ed  as  the  SmitU  Busi- 
ness   Export   Trade   Corporition    Act'. 

lb)  It  Is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
C  .ngres»  and  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
encourage  and  assist  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  foreign  tr:irte  opportunities  fur 
United  States  small  b\islness  enterprises,  and 
taereby  to  contribute  to  a  favorable  balance- 
of-tr,ide  position  by  establishing  a  program 
'o  stimulate  the  organization  of  small  busi- 
ness export  trade  corporations  designed  to 
represent  and  promote  the  interests  In  for- 
••licn  markets  of  lirroups  of  United  States  sma'.l 
hisinesa  enterprises  having  the  pnxlucts 
■irrvlces.  or  know-how  .-iultable  for  sale  or 
marketing  abroad  b'lt  lacking  the  faclliues. 
e<pertence  or  indu.-ement  to  enter  or  remain 
III  the  foreign  market  field  acting  alone 
TITt.E       I-CERTrPICATION       OP       SMALL 

BUSINESS    EXPORT    TRADE    CORPOR-\- 

MOJJS 

ISSl   »N(  I    or     CERTirli  ATE3     OF      ELIOlBIMTT 

Sec  101  lai  The  Small  Business  Adminls- 
Uation  1  hereof ter  m  this  title  referred  t»)  aa 
the  Admiiustriuon  !  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected U)  issue  a  certificate  of  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  this  Act  to  each  small  busi- 
ness export  ^rade  corporation  whose  applica- 
tion theref'>r  :s  approved  by  the  Administra- 
tion under  subjection    b  i 

ibi  The  Admlnlstj-AUon  shall  approve  an 
application  for  a  certlflcate  of  eligibility 
under  this  section  If  the  Administration  de- 
termines that,-- 

1  1 1  the  applicant  i.s  a  corp)oratK)n  which 
Is  organized  and  chartered  under  State  law 
primarily  for  the  purp<«e  of  representing 
and  promoting  the  interests  in  foreign  mar- 
kets of  United  State"  ^mall  business  enter- 
prises. 

(2l  the  articles  of  incorporation  of  the  ap- 
plicant specify  m  general  terms  the  object 
f(jT  which  '-he  applicant  is  formed,  the  name 
assumed  bv  the  applicant,  the  foreign  area 
or  areas  in  which  its  operations  .ue  to  be  ..ear- 
ned on  th-?  place  where  i'^  principal  office 
is  to  be  located  and  the  amount  and  classes 
of  Its  shares  of  capital  stock: 

i3i  the  applicant  has  a  pald-in  cupltal  and 
surplus  eqiai  to  at  leas:  »liK)  000; 

(4  I  not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  ap- 
plicant IB  .jwneil  or  i-oi; trolled,  directly  or 
indirectly  by  any  small  business  enterprise 
with  which  the  applicant  has  entered  into  an 
outstanding  contract  or  agreement  described 
in  paragraph  i  5 1  : 

(5i  the  applicant  is  authorized,  under  con- 
tracts or  agreements  entered  into  between 
the  applicant  and  at  least  tWe  United  States 
small  business  enterprises,  to  perform  one  or 
more  of  the  following  ■  A>  purchase  specified 
categories  of  pr'xlucts.  merchandise,  or  com- 
modities manufactured,  .issembled.  produced, 
or  distributed  by  such  enterprises  and  act 
as  a  principal  In  all  matters  relating  to  the 
sale  offer  lor  sale,  or  distribution  for  sale  In 
foreign  markets  of  such  prixlucts.  merchan- 
dise, or  commodl'ies  (Bi  act  m  matters  re- 
lating to  the  sale  >r  offer  for  sale  m  foreign 
markets  of  specified  kinds  of  services  estab- 
lished or  organized  by  sue  h  enterprises,  and 
iC'i  act  in  matters  relating  to  the  negotiation 
and  administration  of  licensing  and  market- 
ing agreements  concerning  the  use  In  foreign 
markets  of  the  know-how  of  such  enter- 
prises, 

i6i  the  application  Is  in  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Administration  shall  have 
prescribed:    and 

i7i  the  applicant  agrees  to  make  such 
reports  as  may  t)e  req'ured  by  the  Adminis- 
tration m  order  to  carry  out  the  purp«j6es  of 
this  Act 


ici  Each  corporation  to  which  a  certificate 
of  eligibility  IS  lssue<l  under  this  section 
shall  unless  such  certificate  is  •.eriiilnated 
under  section  102  qualify  as  a  small  business 
export  tnde  corporation  for  purposes  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C'Kle  of 
1954. 

TTRMINATION     or     iFRTinC^TTS     OF     rl  ICIBIl  ITT 

Sec  103  The  .Admlnlstnulon  shall  termi- 
nate a  certificate  of  ellglbllltv  Issued  to  anv 
small  business  export  trade  .-orpor.illon  un- 
der this  Act  whenever  the  Administration 
determines  af'er  an  oppfirt unity  tor  hearliHT. 
that  the  corixiratlon  to  which  such  certi- 
ficate v.in  is.sued  has  ceased  U->  be  in  com- 
pliance after  due  notice  and  a  reasonable 
opfjortiinlty  to  corrtH-t  any  failure  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
section    101 

rooRDiNATiiV    wrril    oTiirR    proc.rams 
Sec    103     In   furtherance  of  the  policy  and 
purpose   of   this   Act 

(li  the  Se<-retaTV  of  Commerce  in  ci>n- 
siiltatlon  and  .-oriperatlon  with  the  .Admin- 
istration shall  make  maximum  use  of  exist- 
ing programs  and  servu-es  pnnlded  by  the 
Department  of  t"<«mmerce.  Its  Held  offices  In 
the  United  States,  and  conunerclal  attaches 
abroad.  In  order  to  make  available  such 
Information  and  ;i8slstaiice  as  he  deter- 
mines win  be  most  helpful  f'.r  the  encour- 
agement of  the  orgainzj4tlon  of  small  busi- 
ness export  trade  ix)rporatlons  and  the  [)ro- 
motlon    of    their    activities:    luid 

i2)  the  Ailmimstriitlon  shall  undert.ike 
In  con.sultaiKai  and  c-Moperatlon  with  the 
SecreUiry  of  Commerce  the  Secretary  of 
State.  ;uid  the  hesid  of  lUiy  other  interested 
department  or  .igency  of  the  Government, 
to  publicize  and  dlsKemlnate  to  United 
Stat«8  export  concerns  ctimmerclal  o^aoct- 
atlons.  manufacturers  and  businesses  in- 
formation with  regard  Ui  ttie  f.icllltles.  serv- 
ices, and  prii^rams  available  through  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Government 
which  would  be  helpful  in  organizing  and 
promoting  the  activities  of  small  business 
expxirt  trnde  O'rporatlons,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  information  with  regard  to 
the  pnigriun  established  under  this  Act  and 
Uie  prelnvestment  survey  pnigram  and  In- 
veblinent  guaranues  pnigram  established 
under   the  Foreign   Asslntance   .\ct  of    1961. 

TITLE     II  — AMENDMENTS     TO     INTERNAL 
RKVENUE   CODE 

MISCELLANEOUS     INCOME    TAX     INCENTIVXS 

Sec  201  (a»  Chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cfide  of  1954  (relating  to  normal 
taxes  and  suruixes)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
chapter 

StBciiAHTEB  V     Small  Bi'sincss  Export 

THAOC   CORI-ORATIONS 

Sec   1391    DeflnlUons 
"Sec   1392    Losses  on  stock  of  certified  small 
business  export    trade  corpora- 
tions 
"Sec   1393    Special     deduction     for     certain 
Income 
Sec   1394    Treatment  of   certain   equity   in- 
vestments 
"Sec.  1395    Blo<.ked  foreign  income 
•Sec   1391     DehimioiiS 

For  puriHjses  of  this  subchapter — 
■ai  CERririCD  SMALL  Bi'siNESS  Export 
Trade  C' iRPuRArioNS  The  term  certified 
small  business  export  trade  corporation' 
rneans  a  domestic  rorp<iratioU  which  holds  a 
certificate  of  eligibility  issued  under  section 
101  of  the  Small  Business  Expf>rt  Trade  Cor- 
p<jratlon  Act  which  has  not  been  terminated 
under  section  U)2  o|  su,  h  Act 

lb)  Export  I"»ADt;  Contracts  The  term 
exp<jrt  trade  contrm  t  means  a  contract  or 
agreement  described  In  section  lOKbiiSl  of 
the  Small  Business  Export  Trade  Corpora- 
lion  Act 
'•(C)    Export   P»opi«nf      The   term    export 


projjertv'   means   tangible   personal   properly, 
or    anv    intert-st    m    tangible    personal    prop- 
ertv,  manufactured    produced    grown,  or  ex- 
tracted   in    the    United    States    and    acquired 
under  the  terms  of  an  export  trade  contract. 
Sec    1392    I-o.-ises  on  stock  of  certified  small 
hu.slness   cxtxirt    trade   corpora- 
tions 
"If— 

••(II  a  loss  Is  on  stock  of  a  certified  small 
business  export  trade  corporation,  and 

'i2t  such  loss  would  (but  for  this  section) 
be  a  I'iss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a 
capital  asset. 

then  such  l^-xis  shall  be  treated  as  a  U>ss  from 
the  sale  or  exchange  of  property  which  Is 
not  a  capital  asset  For  purposes  of  section 
172  I  relating  to  the  net  operating  loss  deduc- 
tion 1  any  amount  of  loss  treated  by  reason 
of  this  section  as  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  which  Is  not  a  capital 
.Lss<-t  shall  be  treated  as  alUlbutable  to  a 
trade  or  business  of  ihe  taxpayer 
Sec  1393  Sf)eclal  deduction  for  certain  in- 
come 
"(a)  Allowance  of  Deduction  ^In  the  case 
of  a  certified  .small  business  export  trade  cor- 
ixiratlon. there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion an  amount  determined  by  multiplying 
the  section  1393  income  of  such  corporation 
bv  I  fraction  — 

ill  the  numerator  of  which  Is  14  per 
centum,  and 

■  2i  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  sum 
...'  the  normal  tiix  rale  and  the  surUix  rate 
tor  Uie  taxable  year  prescribed  by  section  11 
,bi  .Section  1393  Income  For  purposes 
of  subsection  la),  the  section  1393  income  of 
a  certified  small  business  export  trade  cor- 
poration for  any  t^ixable  year  is  the  sum  of 
the  following  Items  of  income  attributable  to 
the  performance  of  export  trade  contracts, 
reduced  by  'he  deductions  properly  attrlbu- 
•.Able  lo  such  Items,  but  only  to  the  extent 
such  sum  .IS  so  reduced,  dt.*s  not  exceed 
$25(1.000: 

ill  income  derived  from  sales  of  export 
property  for  use.  consumption,  or  disposition 
outside  the  United  SUtes  (other  than  In  any 
coiintrv  which  is  a  contracting  party  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tarltis  and  Trade); 

21  income  derived  from  the  performance 
of  commercial  industrial,  financial,  tech- 
nical, scientific,  managerial,  engineering, 
architectural,  skilled  or  other  services  m  re- 
spect of  sales  of  export  property  for  use.  con- 
sumption, or  disposition  outside  the  United 
States,  or  In  respect  of  the  installation  or 
maintenance  of  such  export  property: 

•I  3)  income  derived  from  the  use  outside 
the  United  States  of  palent,s  copyrights,  se- 
cret processes  and  formulas,  goodwill,  trade- 
marks, trade  brands.  Iranchises.  and  other 
like  property. 

"(4)  income  derived  from  the  performance 
of  commercial,  industrial.  Jinancial.  techni- 
cal, scientific  managerial,  engineering,  archi- 
tectural, skilled,  or  other  services  in  connec- 
tion with  th*tise  outside  the  United  States 
of  property  dikcribed  m  paragraph  (3):  and 
■(5)  incom^^Hpfived  Injxm  slock  in  a  for- 
eign corporatlon7W  a  proprietary  interest  in 
an  unincorporated  business  enterprise,  orga- 
nized and  operated  under  the  laws  of  a  for- 
eign country  aud  carrying  on  the  active  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  outside  the  United 
States  (Other  than  any  such  income  which  is 
gam  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  capital 
asset  or  of  property  described  m  .section 
1231  I. 

••(c)  Exception  —No  deduction  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  to  a  certified 
small  business  export  trade  corporation  for 
any  taxable  year  if.  for  such  taxable  year  or 
either  of  the  two  preceding  taxable  years,  50 
percent  or  more  <>f  the  gross  Income  of  such 
corp'«rntlon  is  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  a  .-ingle  export  trade  contract  or  lc 
the  t)erformance  of  two  or  more  export  trade 
contracw  entered  into  with  the  same  person 
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Sec  1394  Treatment  of  certain  equity 
Investments. 
,a)  Qualified  Equity  Investments.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified 
equity  investment'  means  stock  In  a  corpora- 
tion or  a  proprietary  Interest  In  an  unin- 
corporated business  enterprise,  acquired 
Incident  to  the  performance  of  an  export 
contract  by  a  certified  small  business  export 
trade  corporation,  or  by  a  person  repre- 
sented by  such  a  corporation  under  such  con- 
tract, soielv  In  exchange  for — 

■•(1)  the  right  to  xise  patents,  copyrights, 
secret  processes  and  formulas,  goodwill,  trade 
marks,  trade  brands,  franchises,  and  other 
like  property; 

•12)  the  performance  of,  or  the  furnishing 
of  Information  with  respect  to,  commercial, 
industrial,  financial,  technical,  scientific, 
managerial,  engineering.  architectural, 
skilled,  or  other  services  in  connection  with— 
•(A)  the  use  of  property  described  In  para- 
graph 1 1 ) , 

■(B)  sales  of  export  property,  or 
•'(C)    the    installation   or   maintenance   of 
export  prof>erty:  or 

••|3)  the  right  t.o  receive  Income  in  re- 
spect of  property  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
or  of  the  performance  of  servnces  described 
m  paragraph  (2i  or  the  furnishing  of  In- 
formaUon  with  respect  to  such  services. 

"(b)  Treatment  in  Year  of  Acquisition. — 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  acquisition 
of  a  qualified  equity  Investment  up  to  an 
equivalent  value  of  $50,000  shall,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  taxpayer,  not  constitute  a  receipt 
of  income  lor  the  taxable  year  In  which 
such  investment  Is  acquired.  Such  election 
shall  be  made  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
prescribe  by  regulations. 

"icl  Treatment  in  Year  of  Disposition. — 
For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  property  which 
was  a  qualified  equity  Investment  when  ac- 
quired and  lor  which  the  taxpayer  made  an 
election  under  subsection  (b)  shall,  upon 
sale,  exchange,  or  other  dlspoBltion  by  the 
taxpayer,  be  treated  as  property  which  is 
neither  a  capital  asset  nor  property  described 
in  section  1231. 
Sec.   1395.  Blocked    foreign    income 

"(a)    GFNERALRt'IE.        if- 

"(U  an  Item  of  Income  described  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  a  certified  small  businesa 
export  trade  corporation,  car  of  a  person  rep- 
resented by  such  a  corporation  under  an  ex- 
port trade  contract,  would  (but  for  this 
section)  be  taken  into  account  as  an  item 
of  gross  income  for  the  taxable  year,  and 

"12)  It  Is  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that,  because 
of  currency  or  other  restrictions  or  limita- 
tions Imposed  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,  money  or  other  property  repesent- 
ing  such  Income  cannot  be  removed  from 
such  country  during  such  taxable  year, 
then,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  such 
Item  of  Income  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count for  such  taxable  year,  and  shall  be 
taken  Into  account,  under  regulations  pre- 
scrll>ed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  for 
one  or  more  subsequent  taxable  years  dur- 
ing which  such  money  or  property  can  be 
removed  from  such  foreign  country.  An  elec- 
tion under  this  subsection  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

•■(bi  Income  to  'Which  Applicable. — Sub- 
.sectlon  I  a)  shall  apply  only  to  items  of  in- 
come which  are  described  In  paragraphs  (2). 
(3).  (4),  and  (5)  of  section  1393(b)  and 
which  are  attributable  to  performance  of  an 
export   trade  contract" 

RESERVES    FOB    BAD    DEBTS 

SEC  202.  Section  166  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  bad  debta)  la 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  aa 


(1) .  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  ig)  the 
following   new   subsection. 

"(h)  SrsciAL  Provisions  roR  Small  Bcsi- 
NESa  Export  Trade  Corporations  — 

"(1)  Separate  Reserves —A  taxpayer 
which  Is  a  certified  small  business  export 
trade  corporation  (as  defined  in  section  1391 
(a))  engaged  In  selling  property  under  one 
or  more  export  trade  contracts  (as  defined 
in  section  1391(b))  may.  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (c),  maintain  a  separate  reserve 
for  bad  debts  with  respect  to  sales  under 
each  such  contract 

"(2)  Amount  of  Rfsfrvf.s  The  amount  i  l 
each  reserve  maintained  under  paragraph  .  1 1 
shall  not  exceed,  at  the  clo-e  of  any  t.axable 
year,  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)   $50,000,  or 

•■(B)  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  outstanding  debt.s  chargctilile  to  .such 
reserve." 


■Sec    965    Certified     small     business     export 

trade  corporations  " 

lffective  datf 

Sk<     205    The   amendments   made    by    Ihii- 

title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 

the  datp  of  the  enactment  of  this  .Act. 


EXEMPTION    FROM    PKR.SONAL   HOl.IllNll    lu.MPAN> 
PROVISIONS 

SEC  203.  Section  ,542(0  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exceptions 
to  definition  of  personal  holding  company)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (8)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  a  corporation  which  for  more  than 
half  of  the  taxable  year  is  a  certified  small 
business  export  trade  corporation  (as  de- 
fined in  section  1391(a)).  This  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  If.  at  any  time  during  the 
taxable  year,  any  shareholder  of  the  certified 
small  business  export  trade  corporation  who 
owns  directly  or  indirectly  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  stock  of  such  corpo- 
ration also  owns  directly  or  indirectly  10  per- 
cent or  more  In  value  of  the  outstanding 
stock  of  a  corporation  (or  of  the  proprietary 
Interest  in  an  unincorporated  business  enter- 
prise) for  which  the  certified  export  trade 
corporation  is  performing  an  export  trade 
contract  (as  defined  in  section  1391(b)  I. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
ownership  of  stock  or  a  proprietary  Interest 
shall  be  determined,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  by 
applying  the  rules  of  section  544" 

EXEMPTION     from     CONTROLLED     FOREIGN      COR- 
PORATION   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Subpart  F  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter N  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  controlled 
foreign  corporations)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  965.  Certified  small  btisiness  export 
trade  corporations. 

•■(a  I  General  Rule —Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
in  the  case  of  a  corporation  which  for  more 
than  half  of  Its  taxable  year  Is  a  certified 
small  business  export  trade  corporation  (as 
defined  in  section  1391  (a) ) ,  no  amount  shall 
be  Included  in  the  gross  income  of  such  cor- 
poration under  section  951  for  such  year. 

"(b)  Exception. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  if,  at  any  time  during  the  taxable  year. 
any  shareholder  of  the  small  business  export 
trade  corporation  who  owns  directly  or  in- 
directly more  than  20  percent  of  the  out- 
standing stock  of  such  corporation  also 
owns  directly  or  indirectly  10  percent  or 
more  in  value  of  the  outstanding  stock  of 
a  corporation  (or  of  the  proprietary  Interest 
in  an  unincorporated  business  enterprise) 
lor  which  the  certified  small  business  export 
trade  corporation  is  performing  an  export 
trade  contract  (as  defined  in  section  1391 
(b) ) .  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
ownership  of  stock  or  a  proprietary  interest 
shall  be  determined,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  by 
applying  the  rules  of  section  544." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  sub- 
part P  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 


MORE  EQUITABLE  TAX  TREATMENT 
ON  FORCED  LAND  SALES— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMFNDMFNT     no      '.117 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  m 
order  that  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee may  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
the  merits  of  this  proposal,  I  submit  at 
this  time  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  H.R.  6097,  a  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  respecting  tax  as- 
pects of  casualtv  losses  arising  from 
designated  major  disasters. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  lo 
provide  more  equitable  tax  treatment  for 
landowners  forced  to  sell  their  property 
for  public  works.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed. 

Under  current  law.  capital  gains  tax 
may  be  deferred  on  the  proceeds  of  in- 
voluntary sales,  provided  the  landowner 
reinvests  in  property  of  like  kind  real 
property. 

The  amendment  offered  would  permit 
the  taxpayer  to  defer  capital  gains  taxa- 
tion of  condemnation  awards  when  he 
reinvests  in  securities  or  a  business  if  he 
establishes  that  to  require  him  to  rein- 
vest in  only  comparable  real  property 
would  work  undue  hardship  on  him.  Tlie 
burden  of  proof  would  be  placed  on  the 
taxpayer. 

The  situation  that  exists  in  my  State 
for  farmers  forced  to  sell  their  property 
is  not  uncommon  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

In  large  reservoir  takings,  as  example 
the  Kaysinger  Reservoir  area  in  Mis- 
souri, comparable  replacement  property 
often  is  not  available  in  the  general 
vicinity,  and  landowners  would  be  re- 
quired to  move  considerable  distance  in 
order  to  reinvest  in  similar  farm  prop- 
erty. 

There  is  additionally  the  further  con- 
sideration that  a  landowner,  forced  to 
sell  a  going  farm  operation,  has  reached 
an  age  when  he  does  not  believe  it  physi- 
cally possible  to  start  a  new  farming  or 
ranching  life.  He  is  being  pushed  into  an 
early   retirement. 

This  amendment  would  provide  needed 
assistance  to  persons  across  the  country 
whose  property  is  taken  for  public  works 
programs  such  as  reservoirs  or  highways. 
These  people  have  no  choice,  no  real 
alternative  to  selling  their  land.  In  order 
to  avoid  undue  hardship,  tax  concept.^ 
should  be  made  to  conform  with  current 
needs  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  land 
Those  forced  to  give  up  land  that  may 
have  been  built  up  over  many  years,  even 
generations,  and  then  taxed  becau.se  they 
are  unable  to  find  replacement  property, 
deserve  fairer  consideration  than  now 
given  them  under  the  tax  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  amendment  (No.  917 1  -was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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NOTICK  OF  MfiTIoN  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE'  AMFNDMKNT  TO  DE- 
PARTMETTS  OF  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION  AND  WE1-- 
FARE.  AN'_>  REI.ATKD  AOENCIFS 
APPROPRLATK  )N   BIIJ.     19«9 

Mr     HIIX    submitted    the    following 
notice  in  wntinR: 

In  acc<irdani-e  with  rule  XI,  of  the  Stand- 
LTiK  Rules  of  ihe  S«nate  I  hereby  give 
notice  in  writing  '.hni  u  U  my  intention  to 
move  to  suspend  piirai^raph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purp<'>se  n!  proposing  to  the  bill  iH  R 
180371  making  approprlaMon.-*  for  thr  De- 
partments of  Labor  .ind  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  relate<l  agencies  for  the 
n.sc.il  year  ending  June  30.  iy«i»  and  tor 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment 
namely  page  57.  after  line  5.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing 

Sir  207  The  imitations  in  section  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  on  the  number  of  civilian  employees  In 
the  Executive  Branch  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Soci«l  Security  AdminLstralion  and  direct 
me<»iral  care  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  em- 
ployees in  such  .^dmlnlstratlon  and  such  ac- 
tivities shall  not  be  c<junted  in  applying  .such 
limitations  U>  the  rest  of  the  Executive 
Branch  ■■ 

Mr  HILL  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
Hou:ie  bill  18037.  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated aiitencies.  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jane  30.  1969.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed 

'For  text  of  amendment  referred  to. 
see  the  foregoing  iiutic!' 


AMKNt'MKNT     No       924 

Mr  MONDALE  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  Hou.se  bill  15263.  supra,  which 
was  oidtred  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1961  AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENOMENT    NO     919 

Mr  JAVrrS  for  himself.  Mr  Brdoke. 
Mr  H.^RTKE.  Mr  Hxtfield.  Mr  Maunu- 
soN.    Mr     Miller.    Mr     Pell,    and    Mr 

PERCY'  submitted  amendments,  intend- 
ed to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to 
the  bill  HR  1.5263'  to  amend  further 
the  Fort'ign  Assl^tance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  lor  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  U>  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed 

AMENOME.NT    NO      920 

Mr  JAVITS  for  himself.  Mr  Kc:  iiel. 
Mr  CoopEK.  Mr  Mi  not  Mr  Hatfield. 
and  Mr  Brixjke'  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jouitly,  to  Hou.^e  bill  15J63.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed 

AMENDMENT    NU     921 

Mr  JAVITS  I  for  himself  and  Mr 
BROOKE'  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  House  bill  15263.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

A.'VIENUMENTS    N08      iJZ     A  .N  D     923 

Mr  DOMINICK  submitted  two  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bLll  15263.  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


additional  cosponsors  of 
amp:ni)ment 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  that  the  names  of  the 
Sen<tt.ir  from  Montana  Mr  Man.skieldI 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  Mr  Mo.ss  I 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  my  amend- 
ment No  908'  to  HR  7735.  a  bill  re- 
lating to  ilie  dutiable  status  of  aUimi- 
num  hydroxide  for  the  deletion  of  .section 
4  relating  to  copper 

The  PHESIDINO  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  s«i  ordered 


LAUNCHING  OP  THE     INDIAN 
MAIL' 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  President,  the 
.senior  Senauir  from  Alaska  IMr  Bakt- 
LETT  I ,  who  IS  nece.ssarily  ab.sent.  is  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  As  such  he  has  a 
long  and  continuim;  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  merchant  marine 
He  was  greaily  impressed  by  a  speech 
on  this  subject  deluiTed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the  .sen- 
ior Senator  from  Wiushington  i  Mr  Mac- 
NUSfiN  I  at  the  launchint,'  of  the  Indian 
Mad  on  Saturday  June  27  1968  Because 
of  the  sii.'iiif1cance  of  this  speech.  Sena- 
tor Bartlett  has  a.sked  that  I  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  and  this  I 
now  do  I  a.sk  uiiinimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
be  printed  in  the  REroRO 

There  being   no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hfmarks  or  SENATf'R  Warren  G    Macncson 

►■    WASHINGTON      AT    Lai-nlHINC   OF      INDIAN 

Mail  ■  Newport  News.  Va 

U   18   surely    a   pleasure    for   me   and    Mrs 

Magnuson  to  participate  In  the  launching  of 
the  Indian  Mail  I  love  a  .ship  launching 
I  have  had  the  good  fort\ine  to  witness  .i 
considerable  number  of  ship  launchlngs,  and 
on  each  svich  occasion  there  is  something 
always  thriUmg 

Inhere  is  the  acute  awareness  of  courage 
•ind  .iccompllshment  The  courage  to  under- 
take a  bold  and  costly  venture  that  is  of 
immense  beneht  to  the  public  at  large  and 
the  accomplishment  of  making  that  bold  .ind 
Courageous  dream  a  reality 

Today  the  b<jld  and  creative  undertaking 
o(  the  .American  Mall  Line  to  build  the  In- 
dian Mail  and  her  four  MSter  ships  has 
reached  the  stage  ol  considerable  fruition 
In  a  moment  the  second  of  those  ttve  ves- 
sels will  slide  down  the  wavs  and  begin  a 
8er^  ue  of  immense  importance  t<i  the  nation. 
and  particularly  U)  the  State  of  Washlng- 
uti  which  has  the  greiit  fortune  to  serve 
as  the  honie  '.f  the  American  Mail  Line 

I  am  sure  that  Worth  P'<iwler  knows  how 
very  proud  Washington  State  Is  of  his  com- 
paiiv  .\nd  if  the  launching  of  the  Indian 
Ma:,  is  an  iKcaslon  f<'r  compliments  and 
recognition  of  .iccompllshment  then  Donald 
Holden  and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding 
and  Dry  D<x;k  Company  must  receive  their 
share 

.\  few  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
pre»»-ntlng  Mr  Holden  with  the  Maritime 
Man  of  the  Tear  award  The  accomplish- 
ments ul  this  fine  shipyard  under  his  leader- 


ship   are    legion     and    enhanced    even    more 
with  the  launching  of  the  Indian  Mail 

It  IS  this  courage  and  foresight  and  grnit 
skill  which  has  given  the  Unlte<l  States'  Flag 
Fleet  the  moat  modern  and  efficient  general 
cargo  and  c<int«lner  shlpw  in  the  world  And 
in  a  period  when  our  merchant  fleet  has  been 
the  subject  of  neglect  and  disregard  by  some. 
It  is  this  skill  and  foresight  which  have  kept 
us  upon  the  seas  with  the  finest  ships  the 
world  has  known 

Some  now  seek  to  destroy  this  great  tra- 
dition, skill  .Old  attribute  Hiere  has  been 
proposed  to  the  Omgress  a  plan  to  export 
the  building  of  LTiilted  States  ships  l<<  foreign 
shlpv.irds  That  Is  a  polite  way  of  saying  that 
the  itovernment  wants  to  back  out  of  the 
partnership  established  by  law  in  1B36  be- 
tween the  merchant  marine  and  the  citli-ens 
of   the  United  States 

I  am  not  Hbovit  ready  to  dls.solve  that 
partnership  We  are  ready  to  enhance  our 
comnutment  As  you  may  kn"W  there  is  a 
counter  proposal  to  that  of  the  Administra- 
tion It  is  a  speclflc  proposal  that  I  and 
i>thprs  m  t"ongress-  including  Virginia's  out- 
standing CongreRsman  Tom  Downing,  who 
has  taken  a  leading  role  m  this  efTort  as  a 
Member  'f  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
minoe  have  sponsored  to  put  the  United 
States  back  in  its  ilghtlul  place  upon  the 
high  seas 

.^i.d  not  Just  because  we  love  a  launching, 
but  becau.se  a  strong  merchant  marine  is 
essential  to  the  economy  and  defense  of  the 
United  States  •• 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  nallon 
expand  its  trade  and  commerce  throughout 
the  Iree  world  There  is  iifxm  this  earth 
a  bitter  and  de.idlv  serlotis  controversy  as 
to  h..w  men  .should  govern  themselves  It  is 
,1  liattle  if  Ideas  even  more  than  of  violence 
.^nd  knowledge  and  communication  are  far 
more  the  ultimate  enemv  of  a  dangerous  and 
il!-rouiule<l  Idea  than  .ire  bullets 

Ex[KiiullnK  trade  and  showing  the  wi>rld 
the  wDhdrous  priKluctlvitv  of  democratic 
processes  Is  essential  to  the  future  of  our 
nation  and  the  major  hope  of  the  emerging 
nations  >>f  the  world  It  is  the  merchant 
marine  that  ca.rrles  America  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  It  is  the  merchajit  marine  that 
in. ikes  .American  products  available  to  people 
subjecte<l  to  un-triiths  and  tUstortions  iis  to 
our  role  In  the  world 

Surely  it  is  one  of  the  great  and  tragic 
paradoxes  of  our  history  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  merchant  marine  is  threatened 
at  the  time  our  need  to  communicate  etlec- 
tlvely  with  the  nations  of  the  world  is  at 
a  most  critical  stage 

The  /t:dian  Mail  and  her  sister  ships 
will.  In  every  sense,  be  modern  and  »Rcc- 
Uve  additions  to  the  United  Stales  Flag  Fleet 
These  beautiful  vessels,  designed  by  J  J 
Henry.  Naval  Architects,  will  have  a  utility 
that  IS  .ilmost  staggering  m  comparisi^n  to 
the  level  of  technology  utilized  only  a  lew 
short  years  ago 

Tlie  Indian  Mail  with  its  great  speed 
and  rapid  turn-around  time  will  have  a 
cargo  handling  capacity  with  13  units  of 
heawlift  gear  oije  of  which  can  handle  up 
to  70  tons  And  the  versatility  of  thi.s  ship 
IS  tremendous  It  can  carry  more  than  400 
20  ton  containers  as  well  iis  bulk  grains  and 
other  dry.  and  refrigerated    cargoes 

We  have  come  a  long  way  ince  1917  when 
the  nr?t  American  Mall  Line  vessel  ven- 
tured into  the  Par  East  trade  At  that  early 
time  a  750  ton  sidewheeler — named  Interest- 
ingly enough.  The  Senator — was  the  pride 
ol  ^merlcan  Mail  How  do  we  account  for  the 
almost  overwhelming  advance  In  maritime 
technology  since   that  early  date? 

To  me  the  answer  is  clear.  It  Is  good  old 
yankee  know-how  and  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  risk  immense  sums  of  capital  on 
the  strength  of  that  attribute 

The  imp'irtance  of  the  U  S    Merchant  Ma- 
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rtne  to  the  economic  health  of  the  nation 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  A  little  over  two 
years  ago.  President  Johnson  noted  that  even 
at  Its  current  level  of  operation  the  United 
states  Merchant  Marine  earned  or  conserved 
over  one  bUllon  dollars  In  our  balance  of 
pavments  annually. 

Now  we  are  carrying  only  5.6 "»  of  our 
total  water-borne  exports  and  Imports.  If 
we  increased  that  figure  to  only  20%  we 
would  have  no  balance  of  payments  deficit 
and  would  perform  great  service  to  our  In- 
ternational objectives  as  well. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  matter  of  special  pride 
to  American  Mail  Line,  and  the  State  of 
Washington,  that  our  current  balance  of 
payments  deficit  is  in  spite  of  the  great 
trade  flourishing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
In  fact  the  State  of  Washington  has  done 
much  to  correct  that  deficit,  through  Us 
favorable  trade  balance. 

Tlie  Indian  Mail  will  be  serving  one  of 
the  most  vital  and  fastest-growing  trade 
areas  in  the  United  States.  Last  year,  the 
State  of  Washington  realized  a  trade  surplus 
of  over  half-a-binion-doliars — or  one-sixth 
of  the  total  national  surplus. 

Washington  accounted  for  30'!  of  the  total 
Pacific  Coast  exports  by  exporting  J2.580 
worth  of  products  every  minute! 

The  fact  that  our  state  is  now  one  of  the 
three  fastest  growing  exporting  states  in 
the  nation  Is  a  matter  of  pride— not  only 
to  the  state,  but  unmistakable  evidence  of 
the  great  service  and  commitment  of  Amer- 
ican Mall  Line. 

With  the  addition  of  the  Indian  Mail 
and  her  four  sister  ships  we  shall  reach  even 
greater  heights  as  a  trading  nation,  and  I 
pledge  for  mv  part  to  continue  to  do  all  In 
my  power  to  see  that  the  federal  commitment 
to'  a  strong  and  modern  United  States' 
citizen-owner,  built  and  operated  fleet  Is  re- 
newed, and  enhanced. 

There  Is  Just  one  further  comment  I  would 
like  to  make  before  we  reach  that  great 
moment  of  the  launch.  'When  the  first  of 
these  five  new  vessels,  the  Alaskan  Mail, 
was  launched  April  1 6th  of  this  year,  you  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  remarks  of  an 
outstanding  Senator,  and  a  most  beloved,  and 
respected  colleague,  and  friend  of  mine.  I  feel 
deeply  the  lose  to  this  day  that  Senator  Bob 
Bartlett  is  unable  to  be  with  us  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  launching  of  the  Indian  Mail. 
As  you  know.  Bob  has  been  ill,  but  Is  now 
reciiperatlng  and  coming  along  fine. 

I  hopte  the  two  of  us  can  attend  the  launch- 
ing of  the  ne»t  American  Mall  Line  ship  to- 
gether. I  am  sure  Bob  will  be  present  at  that 
next  launching,  for  no  man  has  a  greater 
Interest,  or  deeper  concern  for  the  merchant 
marine.  As  Chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee,  he  has  been  a  most  effective 
and  respected  leader,  and  will  most  assuredly 
return  with  new  vigor  and  great  hope  for  the 
.American  Merchant  Marine. 


try.  Egg,  and  Fish  Inspection  Act  of 
1968.  I  introduced  this  measure  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  poultry  was  an 
important  potential  consumer  hazard; 
and  that  eggs  and  fish  also  were  often 
not  the  products  consumei-s  ihouglit 
they  were. 

An  editorial  published  in  today  s  New 
York  Times  highlights  the  remaining 
protein  products  agenda.  The  editorial 
points  out,  "Federal  insi>ection  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  miracles  of  food  tech- 
nology," with  respect  to  cpgs  and  fish. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  pledge  myself  to  work  toward  strong 
egg  and  fish  inspection  measures  in  the 
next  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BoN  AppEniT 
In  this  modern  age  of  clear  plastic- 
wrapped,  frozen  and  processed  loods.  it  rarely 
occurs  to  most  Americans  that  some  of  the 
food  they  buy  may  not  be  safe  to  cat  But 
adulterated  and  diseased  food  does  find  us 
way  to  the  table. 

The  familiar  and  indispensable  chicken 
provides  an  example.  Four-fifths  of  all  poul- 
try Is  sold  acro.ss  state  lines,  is  Federally  in- 
spected and  Is  therefore  safe  to  eat.  But  one 
chicken  in  every  five  is  raised  and  sold  locally 
and  Is  subject  only  to  state  Inspection  Since 
state  inspection  systems  vary  widely  in  ef- 
fectiveness, a  risk  exists. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Senators  Mondale 
of  Minnesota  and  Montoya  of  New  Mexico, 
the  Senate  yesterday  approved  a  bill  requir- 
ing the  states  to  tighten  their  Inspection 
systems  within  two  years  or  else  accept  Fed- 
eral Inspection.  This  bill  is  modeled  on  last 
year's  Wholesome  Meat  Act  which  gave  states 
the  same  choice  In  the  inspection  of  I'X^ally 
sold  beef  and  pork. 

Two  other  threats  to  the  safety  of  the 
dinner  table  still  remain.  Congress  this  year 
has  taken  no  action  on  the  Administration 
bill  to  overhaul  the  seriously  inadequate  in- 
spection of  fish.  There  is  also  need  to  inspect 
egg-processing  plants.  The  eggs  which  the 
housewife  uses  in  her  own  kitchen  are  all 
right,  but  the  same  cannot  always  be  said  for 
the  cracked  and  broken  eggs  which  manu- 
facturers use  In  cake  mixes  and  many  other 
processed  foods.  Federal  Inspection  has  not 
kept  up  with  the  miracles  of  food  technology. 


POULTRY  INSPECTION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Senate  helped  to  make  con- 
sumer protection  history.  By  deleting 
ix)tentially  hannful  amendments  and 
passing  the  poultry  inspection  bill,  the 
Senate  went  on  record  again  in  favor  of 
wholesome  protein  products. 

I  think  that  we  Members  of  Congress 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  actions 
in  the  90th  Congress  both  on  poultry  and 
on  meat.  I  am  glad  to  have  been  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  shaping  both  pieces 
of  legislation. 

Yet  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  consumer  can  feel  herself  fully  pro- 
tected. 

Last  winter.  It  was  my  privilege  to  in- 
troduce S.  3383,  the  Wholesome  Poul- 


IMPACTED  AID  FUNDS  SHOULD  BE 
RELEASED   NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  reported  that  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of 
Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
seriously  contemplating  withholding  $91 
million  which  Congress  approved  earlier 
this  year  to  fund  the  aid  to  impacted 
school  districts  program,  meeting  a  com- 
mitment we  made  to  these  school  super- 
intendents whose  districts  include  large 
numbers  of  Federal  dependents.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  will  be  stabbing  Con- 
gress in  the  back  if  it  freezes  funds  for 
federally  impacted  school  districts 
aroimd  the  Nation. 

I  put  forth  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  see 
that  these  funds  were  made  available 
under  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  which  we  passed  last 
month,  because  the  funds  are  necessary 
to  the  operation  of  these  school  districts. 
This  latest  effort  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  hold  back  this  school  money  is 
nothing  less  than  obstructionism. 


According  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, some  4,300  districts  serving  about  17 
million  children  benefit  from  impacted 
aid  money.  Tliose  districts  serve  roughly 
40  ijercent  of  the  schoolchildren  attend- 
ing public  schools  in  the  Nation.  In  Texas 
about  285  school  districts  with  I'i  mil- 
lion children  are  affected  by  the  im- 
pacted aid  program. 

The  Senate  voted  87  to  2  on  June  26 
to  support  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  including  the  $91  mil- 
lion. Tlie  Hou,se  also  demonstrated  broad 
.support  for  the  pro.cram. 

Again  on  July  2.  after  Senate  and 
House  conferees  had  agreed  to  hold  the 
$91  million  in  their  compromise  version 
of  the  bill,  this  body  voted  6  .  to  1  to 
su)iport  it. 

Now,  against  the  wishes  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  Congress,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  is  threatening  to 
withhold  the  funds.  These  are  funds 
which  Congress  has  already  promised  the 
school  districts.  The.se  are  funds  which 
school  superintendents  rightly  counted 
on  in  their  budget  planning.  Now,  tlie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  capriciously 
llireatens  to  hold  back  the  funds. 

Freezing  these  funds  would  mock  Con- 
pre.ss  and  its  intention,  stated  quite 
clearly  during  debate  on  the  bill,  of  meet- 
ing our  commitment  to  these  schools  and 
schoolchildren.  In  my  own  State  of 
Texas  some  $5.1  million  is  at  stake.  Many 
school  superintendents  have  told  me  they 
cannot  sustain  the  loss  which  the  budget 
freeze  would  bring  them. 

I    have   ."^ent    the    following   tfleeram 
to  Charles  J.  Zwick,  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget: 
Hon,  CHARLES  J  Zwick. 
Director,  liureau  of  the  Budget, 
Exertttite  Office  Building, 
Wasliington.  D.C.: 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  crisis  cur- 
rently faced  by  schools  across  the  country 
presented  by  vour  failure  thus  far  to  release 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  pursuant  to  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act.  providing  for 
$91  mUlion  for  PL  874,  the  impacted  school 
aid  law.  I  urge  you  to  take  positive  action 
to  avert  the  drastic  consequences  which  will 
result  from  yotir  continued  refu.sal  to  comply 
with  the  overwhelming  mandate  of  Congre.s.s. 
R.^LPH  W,  Yarborovgh. 

U.S.  Senate 


VIEWS  OF  FARMERS  ON  EXTENSION 

OF  NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 

BOARD 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  just  a  few 
days  ago.  on  June  11.  I  placed  in  tlie 
Record  the  responses  to  a  number  of 
questionnaires  pertaining  to  S.  8  which 
were  given  to  me  by  the  Hood  River 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Hood  River 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Oregon.  The 
questionnaires  were  also  germane,  of 
course,  to  H.R.  16014. 

The  insertions  in  the  Record  have 
elicited  an  illuminating  response  from 
the  Reverend  Eugene  L.  Boutilier,  the 
Washington.  D.C..  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Campaign  for  Agriculture  Democ- 
racy. In  his  response  he  makes  some 
cogent  observations  about  some  persons 
whose  responses  to  the  questionnaires 
were  included  in  the  Record,  the  most 
salient  of  which  is  that  a  number  of  peo- 
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pie  who  answered  the  questionnaire 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  provision  of 
H  R   16014 

Reverend  Boutilier  makes  some  other 
observations  in  his  letter,  to  which  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record 

There  beinn  no  obiection  thr  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


roR  Ai.RicririRAi  Democracy. 
Washington   DC.  July  16.  1968 
Hon.  Watne  Morse 

US.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Offire  Butldtng. 
Washington  D  C 
Dbar  Senator  M.>rse  On  July  lUh  you 
Kraclouslv  in««Tt^d  m  the  Congrf^sional 
Record  icf  .S8481  8497 1  at  their  request  .\ 
series  of  queslii;>nn.ureB  R>ibtnltted  by  the 
HixKl  River  Cmintv  Farm  Bureau  ami  the 
Hood  River  County  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Hood  River    Oregon 

The  Ch.inil>er  of  Commerce  in  it«  cover 
letter  s»vs  Referring  again  to  our  sample, 
in  an-area  '«f  predominantly  family  farms, 
better  than  half  would  come  under  the  Bill 

as  proposed vou   will   have   legislated 

the    small    f.imily    farm    completely    out    of 
existence'" 

In  order  to  pr.'ve  it  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce submit'ed  lOti  questionnaires  in  which 
83  growers  .idmitted  that  they  would  not  be 
covered  under  16014.  11  growers  Mated  that 
they  would  be  covered  under  16014  but  in 
fikct  presented  information  in  their  ^U»te- 
ment  on  total  payroll  which  indicated  less 
than  the  U)tiil  yearly  wage  ttgure  provided 
for  under  16014  and  which  would  in  fact 
exclude  them  from  rnvernge  under  the  bill: 
12  did  not  nil  in  the  que.-itlonniiire  althoURh 
the  form  was  printed  Not  a  single  grower 
covered  in  their  survey  would  be  covered 
under  16014  although  everyone  ol  them  at 
the  urging  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  em- 
phasized that  they  have  several  neighbors 
who  would  be  covered  t  repeat,  not  .\  smele 
grower  included  m  the  questionnaires  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  would 
be  covered  under  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  I  guess  they  must  all  have  the  same 
neighbors  and  that  the  neighbors  weren't 
among   the  farmers  (|uestioned 

Now  in  the  list  of  questionnaires  submit- 
ted by  the  F;irm  Bureau,  there  <ire  in  fact 
some  farmers  who  would  possibly  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  16014  .ilthough  I 
suspect  that  rhey  are  few  in  number  Specifi- 
cally 29  of  the  questionnaires  in  which  the 
growers  st^ited  that  they  would  be  covered  by 
the  proposed  act  would  not  according  to  the 
information  which  they  themselves  enclosed 
in  the  questionnaire  Furthermore  some  ot 
the  Hood  Valley  ;.irnuTs  who  would  have  a 
payroll  exceeding  »10.0OO  and  a  minimum 
number  of  workers  on  any  one  day  .ihove  10 
would  still  not  be  covered  This  is  because 
their  mrtow  and  outflow  across  -talc  lines 
would  be  less  than  the  SSOOOO  standard 
which  IS  norinallve  for  the  Boards  asserting 
jurisdiction  or  because  i  percentage  of  their 
payroll  total  was  paid  to  members  of  their 
family  or  to  managers  or  supervisors  who 
under  normal  Board  procedures  would  not 
be  included  either  in  a  bargaining  unit  or  in 
computing  whether  a  bargaining  unit  exists 
tor  coverage  under  the  act 

\i~  I  iim  sure  you  recognize  these  family 
farmers  have  been  unnecessarily  panicked 
by  the  organizations  to  which  they  belong 
into  fearing  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
would  not  aflect  them 

I  sympathize  very  sincerely  with  the  prob- 
lems of  small  orchardists  in  your  state  Not 
only  would  very  few,  if  any.  of  them  be  cov- 
ered under  the  law  according  to  their  own 
statements  of  fact,  but  more  than  that  their 
very  limited  vise  of  agricultural  labor  would 


be  unlikely  u?  sustain  a  farm  labor  ivrganl/- 
ing  drive  even  if  the  prr>teotlons  and  benetlus 
of  the  act  were  extended 

There  Is  far  more  that  could  be  said  to 
placate  the  tears  of  these  constituents  I  be- 
lieve that  the  act  is  their  best  protection 
against  recognition  strikes,  boycotts  and 
(.ther  actiMties  which  ould  in  fact  hurt 
their  profits  Should  unlonlzi>tion  ever  come 
It  would  protect  them  against  the  vicious 
excesses  of  the  crew  boss-labor  contractor 
system  which  siphons  otT  so  much  money 
and     victimizes     both     grower     and     worker 

'  We   are    very   crateful   tor   your  continued 
support  in  the  face  of  this  etTort  to  mislead 
and  confuse  your  constituents. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HeV     Et'GKNE  I-    BOUTILJER. 


BOBKKNNKDV  AND  HI  MAN  RIGHTS 
Mr  PHOXMlRK  -Mr  Prc.Mcl.-nt  <>n 
this  day  of  solemn  eulogies  of  Bob  KtN- 
NEDY  vie  shoulc'  not  overUM)k  the  ideals 
for  which  lie  stood  He  fought  bravely  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  underprivi- 
leged the  weak  and  the  disenfranchised. 
CIO  that  all  coiilC  enjov  and  cxprci.se  their 
fundamental  lights  as  human  beings 

I  can  think  of  no  btticr  way  to  eulouize 
this  lallen  warrior  than  to  ratify  the 
Human  Ri^:hts  Convention  These  con- 
ventions winch  we  have  delayed  ratify- 
ing for  so  long,  embodv  the  high  prin- 
ciples   for   which    Bob    Kennedy    fought 

and  died 

The  Convention  on  Genocide  serves 
notice  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world  will  not  tolerate,  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form,  the  attempted  ex- 
termination uf  an  entin-  people  The 
Coiuentiun  on  Forced  Labor  -;uaraniees 
that  no  one  will  be  compelled  to  engage 
in  labor  ak;ainst  his  will,  or  be  forced  to 
work  for  another  without  just  compensa- 
tion for  his  toils  The  Convention  on 
Political  RiuhUs  for  Women  assures  all 
women,  of  whatever  nationality,  the 
right  to  vote,  luid  the  right  to  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  political  processes  of 
their   uovernment 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  deny  for  a 
moment  that  these  are  lofty  poals.  But 
Bob  Kennsdy  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  ihein  He  would  have  met  the  chal- 
lenge head  on.  he  would  have  striven 
with  all  his  might  to  achieve  these  goals. 
The  Senate  should  do  no  less. 


Fn.m    the    Christian    Science    Monitor. 

July   19.  19681 

Savk   Tilt:   Kndani.ered  Spfcies 

■\nir.;ig  the  important  bills  which  Congress 

sh.nild  rert-iirily  p.iss  before  adjournment  Is 

the   Endangered   .species  bill    S    2984   in   the 

Senate  and  H  H    11«18  in  the  House 

hVT  each  \ear  of  this  centurv.  a  species  or 
siib«|>e<-les  of  mammals  has  vanished  as  well 
as  a  number  of  birds  and  hsh  Conservation- 
ists are  11. 'W  deeply  com  crned  !or  the  large 
spotted  cats  .such  as  the  cheetah  and  the 
Somali  leopard  for  whose  skins  there  Is  v^'hat 
the  Smithsonian's  Dr  S  Dillon  Ripley  calls 
.in  almt«t  insatiable  market  ■  World  wild- 
life authority  Ur  Lee  Talb.:it.  also  of  the 
Smithsonian  s«vs  that  '  f-n-  the  price  of  one 
Somali  leopivrd  coat  we  could  send  a  trained 
man  into  the  field  for  a  year  to  learn  enough 
U)  save  hundreds  of  spotted  cats  from  extinc- 
tion •  The  exotic  |)ef  trade  is  stripping  the 
jungle  of  birds  and  .sclentist,s  demand  hun- 
dreds of  thou.sands  of  nionkevs  and  ,ipes  lor 
laborauirv  u.se  The  United  St^ntes  furnishes 
the  biggest  market  tc^  these  and  other  crea- 
tures, many  of  which  are  in  danger  of 
extinction 

The  provisions  of  the  Endangered  species 
bill  curUlllng  this  destructive  traffic,  are 
sound  reasonable  .,nd  crucially  needed  H  1{ 
11618  has  alre.ulv  iK-en  cleared  lor  a  full  vote 
in  the  Hou.se  Hearings  on  S  2W4  are  sched- 
uled tor  July  24  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  con.stituent-s  back  home  should  tier. 
Ijehind  lhe.se  bills  and  see  that  they  g" 
through  in  this  session 


Juhj  -W,   I'JOH 
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THE  ENUANGKHKD  SPECIES 
Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President,  the  Chris- 
tian Sc-ience  Monitor  recenty  placed  its 
influence  b*>hind  the  t-ndanyered  species 
bill— S  2984— iusking  for  its  imssage  by 
the  current  session  of  Congress  and 
observing : 

For  the  price  of  one  Somali  leopard  coal 
we  could  send  a  trained  man  into  the  held 
for  a  year  to  learn  enough  to  save  hundreds 
ol  spotted  c»U  from  extinction 

The  responsibility  of  the  United  States, 
the  Monitor  ixjints  out.  ari.ses  from  the 
tact  that  this  comtry  is  the  biggest  mar- 
ket for  exotic  species  m  danger  of  ex- 
tinction I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
the  Monito!  s  editorial  be  printed  in  tne 
Relokd 

There  IxMiii;  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  us  follows; 


VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION  PAY- 
MENTS TO  COMMUNITY  NURSING 
HOMES 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  it 
might  well  be  .said  that  H  R.  7481.  au- 
thonzinu  higher  payment  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  community 
nursing  homes,  signed  by  the  Pre.sident 
on  Julv  26.  IS  a  twin  to  H  R.  16902.  pro- 
viding for  increased  VA  payments  to 
State  homes 

Certainly,  the  reasons  which  prompted 
favorable  congres-sional  action  on  the 
latter  measure  apply  with  equal  force 
and  loi:ic  to  the  community  nur.siny 
homes  measure 

Only  the  slatLslics  arc  different. 
As  .Senators  know  well,  the  Veterans 
Administration  was  first  authorized  m 
1965  by  the  Congress  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments'with  community  nursing  homes  to 
provide  care  for  veterans.  Since  April 
1965.  more  than  23.600  veterans  have 
been  allowed  to  receive  care  in  com- 
munity nursing  home  facilities. 

Currently,  the  VA  lias  agreements  with 
more  than  2.350  community  nursing 
homes  in  48  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Some 
3.162  veterans  now  remain  in  about  900 
of  these  nursing  homes. 

It  is  estmiated  that  in  fiscal  year  1968 
the  VA  will  have  paid  approximately 
$116  million  to  community  nursing 
homes  for  treatment  of  about  11.000 
veterans 

H.R  ■(481  -said  in  effect  to  these  homes 
that  because  your  costs  are  increasing 
you  will  now  be  paid  40  percent  instead 
of  33')  percent  of  the  cost  of  hospital 
care  in  a  VA  haspital. 

This  reasonable  and  realistic  adjust- 
ment will  increase  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram an  estimated  $3  5  million  in  the 
first  year  . 

Again,  the  wisdom  of  susUining  the 
community  nursing  home  program  can 


be  justified  fully,  on  many  grounds — 
from  the  number  of  more  expenslve-to- 
operate  VA  hospital  beds  it  frees,  to  the 
humanitarian  and  therapeutic  consider- 
ations involved 

To  me.  however,  and  I  am  sure  to  each 
Seiiator.  this  legislation  was  merited  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  redeems 
the  Nation's  pledge.  expres.sed  so  simply 
but  eloquently  by  Abraham  Lincoln  more 
than  a  century  ago.  'to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  borne  the  battle." 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES.  INC..  COOP- 
ERATES    WITH     JOB     CORPS     IN 

MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Nation,  men  who 
have  gone  to  the  sea  have  depended  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  the  State  of  Maine 
craftsmen  to  provide  them  with  the  tools 
to  tame  the  oceans. 

And  so  it  was  logical  that  Sanders 
Associates.  Inc  .  the  electronics  and  data 
management  systems  designers  and 
manufacturers,  should  have  chosen  a  site 
in  Maine  for  the  manufacturing  facility 
of  its  Ocean  Systems  Division. 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  Sanders 
Associates  opened  its  44.000  square  feet 
manufacturing  plant  at  South  Portland. 
Maine.  More  than  240  people  are  already 
employed  there  in  the  manufacture  of 
antisubmarine  warfare  equipment  for 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Sanders  Associates  is  active  in  both 
fundamental  research  and  application  in 
the  field  of  oceanography.  Many  of  the 
company's  programs  support  Navy  pro- 
grams: others  promise  better  living 
through  harvesting  the  riches  contained 
in  our  oceans. 

Mr.  President,  .sophisticated  electronic 
and  oceanographic  devices  could  be  pro- 
duced almost  anywhere  where  there  are 
l>eople  and  resources  and  good  transpor- 
tation. 

W^hy  did  Sanders  Associates  choose 
South  Portland? 

At  the  opening  of  the  plan  just  over  a 
year  ago,  the  president  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Royden  C.  Sanders.  Jr.,  explained 
that  after  all  po.'^sible  sites  had  been  in- 
vestigated. South  Portland  was  chosen 
because  "this  area,  which  is  easily  acces- 
sible to  major  forms  of  transportation,  is 
also  known  for  its  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  who  take  pride  in  their  perform- 
ance and  Yankee  craftsmanship." 

Sanders'  emphasis  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  ix'ople  extends  beyond  the  wise 
decision  to  enlist  Maine's  skilled  crafts- 
men to  work  in  its  South  Portland  plant. 

The  Job  Corps  Center  at  Poland 
Spring,  Maine,  helps  young  women  from 
disadvantaged  areas  throughout  the 
country  translate  their  ambition  to 
better  themselves  into  a  variety  of  skills 
needed  by  industry. 

When  the  Poland  Spring  Center 
opened  2  years  ago,  Sanders  Associates 
quickly  realized  the  opportimities  it  pre- 
sented as  a  source  of  trained  employees 
and  as  a  means  of  providing  opportunity 
to  young  people. 

Sanders  has  already  hired  19  gradu- 
ates of  Poland  Spring  courses  at  its 
plants  in  South  Portland,  Maine;  Nashua 
and    Manchester,    NH.;    and    Bedford, 


Mass.  Sui>ervisors  have  been  en- 
thusiastic about  the  attitudes  and  train- 
ing of  the  graduates.  The  company  offers 
continued  opportunity  to  Poland  Spring 
graduates  and  is  working  closely  with 
Job  Corps  Center  ofBcials  to  offer  jobs 
to  some  of  the  young  women  who  wiU  be 
the  first  to  complete  loneer,  more  ad- 
vanced courses. 

Mr.  President,  any  State  is  proud  to 
have  a  growing  foi-ward-looking  industry 
like  Sanders  Associates  decide  to  estab- 
lish a  thriving  plant  in  it.  But  Maine  is 
especially  pleased  to  be  the  home  of  the 
cooperation  between  progressive  industry 
and  vital  government  action. 

The  most  powerful  combination  for 
promoting  a  growing  economy  and  the 
general  welfare  is  civic-minded  industry, 
and  communities  which  offer  skilled,  con- 
scientious employees  and  a  hospitable 
atmosphere. 

South  Portland.  Maine,  the  Sanders 
Associates  Ocean  Systems  manufactur- 
ing plant,  and  the  Poland  Spring  Job 
Corps  Center  are  just  such  a  combina- 
tion: a  combination  which  will  help  in- 
sure the  continued  stable  .urowth  of 
Maine's  economy. 


PEACE   IN   \TETNAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  durini;  ilie 
last  several  months,  many  members  of 
the  business  community  have  deter- 
mined to  express  their  own  views  and 
sentiments  about  the  need  for  peace  in 
Vietnam.  These  men  have  combined  to 
form  a  group  known  as  the  Business  Ex- 
ecutives Move  for  Peace  in  Vietnam. 

Recently,  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Mar- 
riner  S.  Eccles,  spoke  on  several  occa- 
sions before  different  meetings  of  some 
of  the  men  comprising  the  Business  Ex- 
ecutives Move  for  Vietnam  Peace. 

Mr.  Eccles  is  a  distinguished  American 
whom  many  Senators  know.  He  was  for- 
merly both  a  member  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  He  under- 
stands as  well  as  any  American  the  con- 
siderations and  implications  of  our  con- 
tinued involvement  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  pleased  to  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  his  cogent  remarks  about  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beiny:  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Vietnam:   Politics  and  Hypocrisy- .\ 
Tragedy  of  Errors 
I  Bv  Marriner  S   Eccles  before  Business  Exec- 
utives Move  for  Vietnam  Peace) 

A  great  sense  of  relief  swept  the  country 
when  President  Johnson  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  reduce  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  and  increase  efforts  to  end 
tlie  war.  ifi  response  to  communications  with 
Hanoi.  But  when  he  announced  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  in  this  years  po- 
litical battle,  many  felt  an  even  greater  re- 
lief because  it  added  assurances  that  the 
peace  movement  in  this  country  had  won 
out,  and  sooner  or  later  this  country  would 
extricate  itself  from  a  war  that  it  cannot 
win,  that  has  been  from  the  beginning  a 
senseless,  tragic  and  massive  blunder. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  withdrawn 
to  avoid  a  defeat.  The  tide  has  been  running 
heavily  against  him  and  his  administration 
as  it  lias  become  increasingly  apparent  that 


the  lolls  of  the  war  were  gettini;  beyond  our 
v^niingness  and  ability  to  endure. 

Look  at  the  record  As  of  June  8.  24  744 
young  Americans  dead,  approximately  153.000 
wn\inded.  and  more  than  eleven  hundred 
missing  in  action  or  captured,  and  even  mere 
South  Vietnamese  casiialties 

During  the  four  years  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration ending  this  \ear  at  our  present 
rate  of  expenditures,  this  country  will  have 
fcjuandered  on  the  Vie' nam  War  the  vin- 
believahle  sum  of  approximately  ^100  bil- 
lion -  $40  billion  more  than  the  government 
(ipfi'it  for  the  part  seven  year< 

The  costs  of  war  do  not  end  with  the  (-"s- 
.■^  at  ion  of  hostilities  There  are  approximately 
twcniy-two  million  veterans  Veterans'  benc- 
liis  paid  to  the  end  of  1967  were  estimated 
:o  be  $147  billion.  We  are  spending  approxi- 
iniit^'ly  $7  5  billion  per  year  lor  veterans" 
benoflts.  .'Vnd  the  Korean  War  alone  is  Mill 
co.'-ting  more  than  $700  niiUion  a  year  In 
the  tiuanclal  senre.  a  war  is  never  over. 

The  real  trapedy  i.s  not  fmnncial.  it  is  tlie 
useless  suffering  of  the  millions  of  our  people 
whose  sons,  husbands  and  brotheiB  are 
drawn  into  this  conflict  unwillingly  and  are 
killed  rind  mnlmed  for  life-  not  In  defense 
of  their  country-  but  because  of  our  incom- 
petent and  lll-advi.'ed  le.Tdership. 

The  Vietnam  War  is  responsible  for  the 
most  serious  economic,  linar.clal  and  politi- 
cal problems  this  country  h:ts  ever  faced  It 
has  cr'iused  a  luige  Federal  deficit  and  even 
with  the  surt.ix  increase  and  the  $6  billion 
reduction  m  expenditure.":,  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  Mrge  deficit.  Tills  rreates  a  seri- 
ous inflationary  situation:  tlie  cost  of  Inini; 
Roing  up  4":  to  5'  a  year,  a  great  short.ige 
of  sitlUed  workers,  increasing  strikes  and 
exorbitant  wage  demands,  and  a  short.ige  of 
credit  with  record  high  iiuere.=t  rates  m  all 
categories. 

The  labor  union  leaders  wl'.o  are  .strong 
supporters  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  losing  for 
their  members  all  the  gains  they  have  won 
in  their  collective  bargaining  lus  a  result  of 
war  inflation  People  living  on  fixed  incomes, 
from  pensions  or  in\ c-tmen'.-s,  .>re  the  re.il 
losers. 

The  world  needs  a  .smixHhly  oi)eratii'.g 
monetary  system  to  support  a  growing  world 
trade,  which  would  result  in  a  world  at 
peace.  The  basis  for  such  a  system  is  gold 
and  the  dollar,  plus  drawing  rights  from  the 
international  monetary  fund.  The  gold  sup- 
ply is  hmited  so  an  acceptable  dollar  is  uf 
paramount  import.mce.  The  dollar  is  needed 
as  t!ie  connecting  link  between  all  other  cur- 
rencies, so  the  threat  to  our  world  leader- 
thip  caused  by  our  ;nvo!\a'ment  iii  Vietnam 
is  serious. 

It  is  directly  causing  an  explosive  incre.ose 
la  the  deficiency  in  our  international  bal- 
ance of  payment-s.  which  is  already  very 
critical.  ,ts  we  are  by  far  the  world's  largest 
short  term  debtor,  now  owing  about  .i:54 
billion.  Since  last  October,  when  tlie  Briti-h 
pound  devalued,  until  March  20  we  lost  $2  6 
biUion  ;n  gold.  The  international  moneUiry 
crisis  at  tiiat  lime  was  brought  to  a  head  by 
these  developments,  resulting  in  tlie  tio.^iiig 
of  the  London  gold  market  and  a  cfi^band- 
inent  of  the  gold  pool  which  resulted  in  the 
new  financial  arrangements  of  a  two-price 
gold  system.  This  action,  .ind  that  t  iken  by 
our  uwn  Country  to  curb  foreign  in\est!nents 
and  foreign  loans  and  to  discourage  foreign 
travel,  is  only  a  stopgap  solution  to  the  run 
on  the  dollar,  giving  us  time  to  eliminate  the 
deficiency  in  our  internaliona!  b.ilance  of 
payments  and  further  reduce  the  federal 
deficit  This  cannot  be  accomplished  so  long 
;us  we  continue  to  waste  $2';  billion  a  month 
on  a  futile  war  in  Vietnam.  It  is  very  appar- 
ent we  cannot  be  both  the  world's  policeman 
and  the  worlds  banker 

America  has  become  great  in  world  aff.-ilrs 
becnu.se  of  its  economic  power  and  not  be- 
cause of  its  miil'ary  strength.  The  military 
has  proved  to  be  a  bvi'-den  and  !s  sapping  our 
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•trenRth  MlUtarv  nriarlps  have  ne\eT  r>eet\ 
able  to  pres^rvf  Any  wnrld  pciver  .md  they 
never  will  If  we  have  Vo  depend  jn  kllUnK 
ruid  the  w»«te  of  war  to  mairUAin  proRperlty 
1-  18  an  indictment  of  our  rapitalistlc  system 
While  we've  been  npendlnt?  lens  of  billlona 
I  i  Vietnam,  our  f-ltles  are  exploding  in  vio- 
;  lU  protest  aa  a  result  of  our  injustire  And 
Teglect.  and  failure  to  fulfill  promises  The 
\  .etnam  debacle  tra<lr  aa  It  is  may  vet  be  a 
t)  easing  In  disguise  If  it  forces  us  to  recog- 
nize our  staggering  failures  at  home  Run- 
««ay  crime  delinquency  the  riots  in  our 
c.ties.  loea  of  respect  tor  law  and  order  and 
Uie  rebellion  of  frustrated  youth  all  spring 
III  part  from  this 

How  can  we  reconcile  whiit  we  are  doing 
t.i  the  South  Vietnamese  under  the  guise  ot 
Bivlng  them  from  communism'  We  have  de- 
sroyed  vast  Areas  of  their  country  the  very 
country  we  profess  Ui  save  We  have  killed, 
wounded  or  burned  tens  of  thousands  of 
Children  aa  well  as  -ountless  parenu.  broth- 
e-s.  husbands  and  sons 

Our  leaders  want  the  public  to  believe  that 
cur  destru<-tion  of  Vietnam  Is  lofty  In  pur- 
pose and  that  our  motive  Is  to  bring  democ- 
riiv  and  freedom  to  that  tiny  nation  Noth- 
ing cotild  be  further  from  the  truth  The  fact 
IS  that  t'his  whole  involvement  Is  a  result  of 
Lur  conviction  that  it  is  up  u>  us  to  control 
the  development  of  Asia  and  contain  China 
We  have  not  only  ignored  the  charter  of 
the  International  Mlll'ary  Tribunal  which 
conducted  the  Nurembur«  Trials  but  we  are 
in  Vietnam  .is  an  aggressor  in  violation  of 
our  treaty  obligations  under  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  This  is  the  first  time  that  we 
have  been  the  aggressor  before  we  have  been 
aggressed  against 

China  and  Russia  have  publicly  announced 
they  would  give  all  the  mllltarv  and  eco- 
nomic aid  necessary  to  North  Vietnam  in 
order  to  defeat  the  US  aggressors  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  continued  to  have  aligned 
against  us  -hese  two  powerful  countries  .is 
well  at>  the  rest    'f  the  communist  world 

Early  this  vear  in  a  private  Interview  with 
Editors  of  LIFE  Vlag.^^me.  Premier  Kosvgtn 
HAid  The  U  S  wants  to  dlct^ite  its  terms  to 
Vietnam  but  Vietnam  is  not  a  defeated  coun- 
try and  It  will  never  be  defeated  The  U  S 
cannot  defeat  Vietnam,  and  we  for  our  part. 
will  do  all  ve  can  so  that  the  US  does  not 
defeat  Vietnam 

In  a  recent  addre^  at  Glassboro.  Johnson 
appealed  for  3oviet-U  S  cooperation  In  re- 
spoiise  the  -Sjjviet  Union  said  that  its  rela- 
tioixs  with  the  V  S  were  frozen  until  Uie 
Vietnam  War  was  settled 

I  believe  our  critical  situations  in  the 
Middle  East  Berlin  and  Korea  which  have 
been  encouragetl  by  Russia  would  not  have 
developed  i:  we  were  not  at  war  in  Vietnam 
It  IS  quite  apparent  that  neither  Russia 
noT  China  are  willing  for  the  United  States 
to  achieve  a  victory  over  the  communists 
and  to  establish  a  jxjwerful  military  base 
on  the  mainland  of  Asia. 

A  recent  statement  by  Senate  Majority 
Le»Mler  MiKe  Mansfield,  indicates  we  cannot 
win  when  he  says  "We  iire  in  the  wrong 
puice  .uid  we  are  ftghung  the  WT<-->ng  Kind 
L.f  war  I  happen  to  (eel  that  our  policy 

represents  the  most  unfortunate  miscalcula- 
t.on  in  our  national  history 

George  Kennan.  our  distinguished  former 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  said  Vietnam  is  a 
massive  miscalculation  and  an  error  for 
which  It  is  hard  to  hud  any  parallel  in  our 
history   ' 

June  10.  on  leaving  Saigon,  General  West- 
moreliuid  said 

■A  military  victory  in  the  classic  sense  Is 
l.npoesible  in  Vietnam  because  of  our  na- 
t.onal  policy  of  not  expanding  the  war  ' 

"The  only  real  military  hope  is  to 
wear  the  enemy  down  through  attrition  " 
This  means  'it  is  unrealistic  to  exj>ect  a 
qulcH  and  early  defeat  '  of  the  enemy 


It    IS   reported   t^hat    the   North    Vietnamese 

have    committed     le«e     than     100     thousand 

troops  out  of  474  thousand  at   their  dlsfxwal 

Under  Uif»e   .ircumstances    how  i-<nild   we 

expe^-t  a  military  victory'' 

nie  alternatives  is  to  make  the  best  terms 
we  can  and  get  out  or  we  will  be  .'orced 
to  greatly  increase  our  military  lorces  and 
expenditures  Tills  could  enUiU  price  con- 
trols w.ige  tiintrols  ralK>nlng  and  greatly 
inert-. use<l  t^nes.  with  the  prospect  of  no  vlc- 
li>ry    .md    a    more   catastrophic   ending 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  says  The  whole 
Vietnam  effort  mav  he  d'x^med  No  mat- 

ter what  the  government  does  Tlie  gov- 

ernment should  reoc^ni/*  that  no  l>atlle  and 
no  war  is  wi>rth  anv  price  " 

I  regret  to  say  the  peace  conference  in 
Paris  offers  no  e«rly  hope  ot  [>eace  Our  in- 
tention mav  be  to  use  it  W  Justify  escalating 
the  war  We  went  u^  the  .onference  knowing 
and  ac<;epling  the  basic  proviso  that  hrst  the 
bombing  and  all  warlike  activity  must  stop 
before  negotiations  would  »)egin  Not  only 
did  we  not  stop  the  tx:>mblng  but  we  trwik 
I^e  otxaslon  to  call  up  J4.51K)  .uldltlonal 
trimps  .tnd  conduct  the  heaviest  bombing 
and  hghting  of  the  war 

The  United  Slates,  which  Is  doing  the 
only  .lerlal  Ixmiblng  and  also  uses  mortars, 
and  nx'kets.  has  not  hesitated  during  the 
past  tiiree  years  to  kill  and  wound  lens  of 
tlwuMUids  of  civilians  and  ilestroy  the  vil- 
lages m  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  by 
such  bombing  We  Have  tln-pped  more  t.ons 
of  bombs  on  Uie  little  country  of  Vietnam 
than  we  dropped  during  all  World  War  II 
.Sow  that  the  Viet  Cong  with  the  help  oj 
the  North  Vietnamese  .ire  effectively  attack- 
ing Saigon  and  other  Stxilh  Vietnam  cities 
wiui  mortars  and  nxkels.  we  ;vre  adopting 
.^  threatening  and  belligerent  tone  toward 
Hanoi  at  ihe  peace  conference 

We  are  also  requesting  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  .igrec  to  it<>p  sending  troops  into 
South  Vietnam  to  aid  the  Viet  Cong  as  a 
i-ondition  to  our  .-itopping  the  iximbing  i>f 
the  North  For  Hanoi  to  compiv  would  mean 
surrender  •>!  the  Viet  Cong,  as  they  have 
less  than  one-rourth  .is  manv  trcx>ps  .as  the 
United  suites  and  South  Vietnam  How- 
ever we  are  not  pn^poslng  U>  stop  sending 
U  3  troops  to  help  the  South  Vietnamese 
The  dupUcitv  of  i>ur  t>ehavior  at  the  con- 
ference leads  me  to  believe  that  our  presence 
there  is  a  deception 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  negotiations  and  tiring  the 
war  to  an  end  We  should  not  rely  entirely 
on  the  hard  ilners  Messrs  Rusk  .md  R<;«U:)W 
General  Taylor  and  their  team  there  should 
be  .ulded  u.  tiie  negotiators  military  .ind 
Asian  experts  such  .is  General  Gavin  and 
lomier  .\inbiissadors  Kennan  .md  Reischauer 
to  make  it  representative 

As  a  matter  uf  protection  of  our  own 
troops,  pending  a  conclusion  of  the  nego- 
uatlons.  we  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
reduce  the  killing  by  stopping  our  .iggressive 
policy  (jf  search  .uid  destroy  We  should  fur- 
ther protect  our  troops  by  wuhdniwing  them 
from  exposed  p<jsillons  and  consolidating 
Ihern  in  coast*!  centers  we  can  delend  and 
supply 

The  United  States  cannot  through  negotia- 
tions create  strength  for  any  future  segment 
of  government  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
presence  of  the  United  States  can  only  dis- 
tort the  true  balance  of  forces,  and  only 
settlement  of  forces,  and  only  a  settlement 
which  represents  this  balance  can  bring 
about  a  stable  government 

It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  force  upon  Asians — 
as  we  are  now  trying  to  do— a  way  of  life  and 
a  government  which  do  not  conform  to  their 
beliefs  and  customs 

For  the  past  twenty  years  '>ur  government 
has  believed  that  communism  Intends  to 
conquer  the  WL.rld  by  force,  if  persuasion 
does  not  succeed     and  that  It  Is  the  duty  ot 


the  United  Stales  to  save  the  world  from 
that  fate  Hie  American  picture  of  aggressive 
communism  is  unreal  because  ccjmnuinism 
IS  not  a  monolithic  world  power  Communist 
countries  are  as  intensely  nationalistic  as 
others  they  crave  independence  and  resent 
interference  They  will  tight  .igalnst  domina- 
tion by  foreigners  vihether  they  be  capital- 
ist or  ci'mmunlst 

nie  administration  sees  every  rebellion  as 
tfie  result  of  a  deep  plot  out  of  Moscow  or 
I'ekmg  when  it  usually  is  the  result  of  crush- 
ing poverty  liuTiger  intolerable  living  con- 
dltl.ins  and  domin.ition  by  a  small  ruling 
class  The  aim  of  revolution  no  matter  what 
Its  Ideology,  is  to  achieve  self-determination, 
economic  security,  racial  equality  and  free- 
dom 

We  might  as  well  face  it  there  may  be 
more  communist  countries  in  the  world  nut 
why  should  we  panic  at  this''  Communist 
nations  varv  widely;  each  has  a  different  ver- 
sion of  communist  theory  to  tit  its  own  i)rob- 
lems  Tlie  more  of  these  countries  there  are. 
the  greater  their  diversity.  Our  hostility 
helped  soUdifv  the  Soviet  Union  and  build 
It  into  a  world  power  Were  now  doing  the 
same  tor  China 

Getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  enable  us  to 
re-establish  a  friendly  relationship  with  Rus- 
sia and  thereby  bring  about  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  world-  which  would  tend  to 
deter  any  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
China. 

We  should  also  recognize  China  diplomati- 
cally open  our  doors  l«  trade  and  travel  and 
bring  them  Into  the  United  Nations  We 
should  no  longer  ignore  one-fourth  of  the 
worlds  population  .is  though  it  did  not  exist. 
Our  foreii;n  policy,  including  economic  and 
military,  is  unrealistic  .md  obsolete  It  is 
u-eared  largely  to  liuht  communism  and  resist 
the  recognitii'h  of  China,  a  game  in  which  we 
cannot  succeed 

Democracy  demands  a  high  degree  of  lit- 
eracy and  takes  generations  lo  develop  Only 
in  a  small  part  of  the  world  Is  there  any  pres- 
ent capacity  lor  democracy 

Why  should  we  undertake  the  impossible 
task  of  trying  to  quarantine  the  communist 
world''  Should  the  blood  of  American  youth 
Ije  shed  in  efforts  lo  preserve  the  suitus  quo 
throughout  the  world?  To  what  extent 
should  we  m.iinlain  military  dictatorship  or 
governments  of  privileged  cliques  in  the 
various  nations  of  the  world?  By  what  right 
do  we  tAke  it  upon  ourselves  to  act  .is  the 
worlds  p<iliceman  ' 

We.  especially,  constituting  an  Island  of 
.ibundance  in  a  sea  of  poverty,  cannot  hope 
to  maintain  our  position  alone  This  great 
disparity  tends  to  turn  much  of  the  world 
.igainst  us. 

I  believe  that  Ru.ssia  Is  prepared  to  make 
every  effort  to  itet  along  with  the  West  when 
we  get  out  of  Vietnam  Together  we  can  end 
the  cold  war.  discontinue  further  testing  and 
work  effectively  toward  a  world-wide  dlsarm- 
^iment  Only  In  this  way  can  we  release  the 
last  and  ever  increasing  hum.in  energies  and 
material  resources  that  are  engaged  in  war 
and  a  world-wide  armaments  race  These 
wasted  resources  .ind  energies  can  then  be 
channelled  toward  the  education  and  the 
development  of  the  backward  countries  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  helping  us  to  meet  the 
tragic  and  deplorable  situation  in  our  own 
cities— which  will  take  a  generation.  In- 
creased taxes  and  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars 

Our  country  is  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world  Its  responsibilities,  both  for  the 
presfU.  and  future,  .ire  vast  They  .ire  far 
itreater  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  es- 
[>ecially  in  this  nuclear  age  We  must  pro- 
\  ide  a  leadership  the  world  can  trust. 

Such  IS  not  the  case  today  rhe  hypocrisy 
of  our  leiulers.  especially  those  in  politics,  is 
perhaps   the   deepest   corroding  luBuence   in 
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our  society  today.  As  evidence  of  this  hypoc- 
risy, only  recently,  consider  the  nationwide 
climax  of  grief  over  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Walking  with  bowed 
heads  In  the  vast  funeral  procession  were 
stat«  and  national  dignitaries  and  public  of- 
llclals-  who  Just  the  day  before  his  death, 
had  considered  Dr.  King  a  revolutionary,  a 
troublemaker,  a  communist  and  a  traitor. 

And  now  the  nation  Is  rocked  by  the  shock- 
ing assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy.  The 
loss  of  this  young  leader  Is  a  tragedy  too 
monumental   to  now  fully  comprehend. 

Many  felt  he  was  too  young;  too  arrogant; 
too  privileged:  too  ambitious  and  too  sure  of 
hlr  .self.  But  all  knew  that  he  held  high  the 
light  of  promise — the  promise  of  change.  His 
enormous  Influence  was  not  a  matter  of 
youth  and  good  looks.  It  was  the  force  of 
courage,  energy  and  purpose  directed  with 
clarity  at  the  problems  of  our  time.  No 
wonder  the  established  order  feared  him. 
His  threat  was  to  the  status  quo.  And  the 
status  quo  Is  the  victory  of  yesterday.  His 
was  the  voice  of  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow  Is 
change 

We  are  asked  to  look  at  dishonesty,  mis- 
representation, stupidity  and  greed— and  to 
see  goodness,  generosity  and  wisdom.  And 
If  we  cannot  accept  this  we  are  often  con- 
sidered disloyal  and  unpatriotic.  How  can 
Intelligent  and  Inquiring  youth  see  In  the 
carnage  In  Vietnam  an  undertaking  of  lofty 
purpose,  as  the  administration  claims?  How 
can  young  Americans  consider  the  poverty- 
stricken,  uneducated  and  underprivileged 
Vietnamese  as  the  enemy?  Why  should  they, 
in  the  name  of  patriotism,  be  willing  to  go 
10,000  miles  away  to  kill  and  be  killed? 

How  can  our  President  Justify  calling  upon 
us  to  remove  violence  from  our  hearts  and 
minds  when  our  hearts  and  minds  are  soaked 
In  It  dally?  Violence  Is  a  way  of  life  In  the 
United  States  Killings  In  Its  most  revolt- 
ing forms  Is  nightly  fare  on  television.  It  Is 
totally  unrealistic  to  rise  up  In  wrath  at  a 
single  shooting  when  we  remain  relatively 
unshaken  at  mass  killing.  In  the  week  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  assassination,  430  Amer- 
icans died  in  Vietnam  (less  than  In  some 
previous  weeks)  Why  Is  the  nation  not  In 
mourning  over  this? 

We  have  handed  over  our  youth  to  the 
military  to  be  dehumanized — and  to  be 
turned  Into  killers.  By  what  process,  then, 
can  we  expect  them  to  become  rehumanlzed 
and  to  forget  their  familiarity,  with  violent 
death  and  their  casualness  towards  It. 

Our  national  policy  of  relying  on  military 
power  primarily  to  solve  political  problems, 
breeds  violence  everywhere,  and  If  long  con- 
tinued, will  destroy  the  foundations  of  our 
republic.  It  should,  therefore,  come  as  no 
surprise  to  us  that  Individuals  and  groups 
at  home  and  abroad  attempt  to  solve  political 
problems  by  violence. 

And  finally,  the  most  startling  of  all  chal- 
lenges to  credibility  has  been  asked  of  us. 
We  are  expected  to  regard  the  'withdrawal 
of  the  President  from  the  coming  race  a£ 
the  noble  gesture  of  a  selfless  leader — when. 
In  fact.  It  Is  the  logical  poUUcal  move.  In 
lieu  of  probable  defeat.  Nor  does  this  step 
change  a  man  from  a  war-maker  Into  a  peace 
leader 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  If  a  candi- 
date of  either  party  feels  obligated  to  de- 
fend the  record  of  the  past,  which,  in  every 
particular,  cries  for  rejection.  Politically 
speaking — I  woulc  hope  that  the  electorate 
would  support  those  candidates  who  recog- 
nize the  crises  this  country  faces,  both  do- 
mestically and  Internationally,  and  who 
have  the  integrity,  ability  and  courage  to  act 
promptly. 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  younger  generation 
will  soon  control  elections,  it  may  well  be 
that  that  eventuality  will  be  our  salvation. 
They  could  hardly  create  a  more  staggering, 
tragic,  blundering  mess  than  the  older  gen- 
eration is  making  of  this  great  country. 


Youth  is  not  a  matter  of  years:  It  Is  a 
quality  of  mind.  It  Is  energy,  imagination 
and  readiness  to  leave  the  familiar  past  and 
strike  out  into  the  unknown  future  Youth 
is  an  absolutely  Irresistible  force — and  It 
cannot  be  denied.  It  must  have  confidence 
in  and  be  satisfied  with  our  leadership  or 
the  country  may  see  turmoil  such  as  It  has 
not  known 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bined vote,  as  Indicated  by  the  polls,  given 
to  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  would  determine 
the  Presidency.  And  this  vote— this  demand 
for   change — must   be   accommodated 

The  core  of  the  problem  Is  Vietnam.  We 
must  get  out— making  the  best  arrange- 
ment we  can.  Kennedy  preached  this  and 
McCarthy  still  does.  Rebellious  students  de- 
mand this.  The  plight  of  the  underprivileged 
masses  cries  for  It.  Our  rapidly  worsening 
financial  situation  requires  it.  Our  plum- 
mettlng  Image  in  the  world  makes  It  essen- 
tial. 

We  must  prepare  for  change,  change  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  this  country  has  ever 
before  experienced  This  Is  not  as  simple 
as  another  President  or  another  party.  It 
must  be  a  total  change  of  concept:  a  world 
concept  is  a  must  today!  This  requires:  a 
change  of  goals;  a  change  In  temper;  a  re- 
education of  our  people. 

Let  us  hope  to  again  demonstrate  what 
a  wise,  great,  and  good  nation  can  do  for 
its  own  people  and  lis  neighbors  In  the 
world.  And  let  us  close  the  door  forever  on 
this  black  chapter  in  which  we  used  our 
tremendous  wealth  and  pow^er  to  shatter. 
crush  and  destroy,  and  with  humility  and 
energy  turn  our  gaze  In  new  directions,  put- 
ting our  vast  resources  to  work  In  the  world 
to  house,  educate,  build,  create,  heal  and 
inspire. 

YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT— PRIME 
URBAN  PROBLEM  WORSENED  BY 
SURTAX 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  In  the  Senate  who  opposed  the  $10 
billion  surtax  increase  warned  that  one 
virtually  certain  consequence  of  this  tax 
increase  would  be  a  slowdown  in  the 
economy  that  would  eliminate  jobs. 

Indeed,  I  secured  from  the  then  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
an  admission  that  the  surtax  would  in 
his  judgment  increase  imemployment  by 
300.000  per  year.  I  think  his  judgment 
was  much  too  modest. 

It  Is  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  as  time 
goes  on  this  tax  increase  is  bound  to  in- 
crease unemployment  well  above  what  it 
would  have  been  otherwise. 

Yesterday  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported the  following  from  New  York : 
Youth  Employment 
New  York. — Thousands  of  youths  who  are 
willing  and  able  to  work  have  no  summer 
Jobs  and  probably  wont  get  any  this  sum- 
mer, the  National  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment on  Youth  said  today. 

After  a  survey  of  18  major  cities,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  the  Nation  s  summer 
job  program  was  a  failure  and  would  have 
been  a  failure  even  it  If  had  filled  its  goal. 

The  committee,  in  a  preliminary  report  re- 
leased prior  to  a  news  conference  today,  said 
both  Negro  and  white  youths  are  unable  to 
find  work  because  there  are  not  enough  Jobs 
to  go  around. 

Newspaper  reporters  conducted  the  18-ctty 
survey  under  a  grant  from  the  Stern  family 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  every  responsible  study 
of  our  cities  has  emphasized  that  the 
No.  1  problem  is  jobs.  This  report  of  the 
AP  makes  It  clear  that  even  before  the 


surtax  has  its  depressing  effect  on  the 
economy,  we  are  failing  to  solve  the  crux 
of  the  problem  in  our  cities  becau.se  of 
an  absence  of  jobs.  The  surtax  is  going 
to  make  this  problem  progre.s.sively 
wor.se. 

HKALTH  SERVICE  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  nece.ssarily  absent  from  the  floor  last 
Saturday,  July  27,  when  H.R.  15758.  the 
Health  Service  Amendments  of  1968.  was 
approved  by  the  Senate. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Health  Sub- 
committee. I  have  followed  this  legisla- 
tion closely  and  with  the  support  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  HiLLl,  who  has  done  more  for  im- 
proving health  services  in  America  than 
any  other  individual,  am  proud  to  have 
cosponsored  this  foi-\vard-looking  legisla- 
tion. 

Title  I  will  extend  for  3  additional 
years  the  authorizations  for  appropria- 
tions to  assist  in  financing  the  regional 
medical  program  to  combat  heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  and  stroke,  and  related  dis- 
eases. 

Title  II  will  extend  for  3  additional 
years  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  assist  in  financing  the  health 
services  for  migrators*  agricultural  work- 
ers. 

Title  IV  will  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  authorization  for  grants  under 
Ihe  Hill-Burton  Act  for  the  construction 
and  modernization  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical  care  facilities.  This  temporary 
extension  will  provide  for  continuity 
pending  completion  of  the  study  of  the 
National  Advisor>-  Commission  on  Health 
Facilities. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Senate  accepted  the  new  part  C  of  title 
III  which  provides  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts.  There 
is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  which  directly  affects 
some  5  million  Americans,  requires  the 
broad-based  frontal  attack  that  this  bill 
will  provide.  The  Public  Health  Service 
and  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
agree  that  alcoholism  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  health  problems  in  the  Nation, 
ranking  behind  only  mental  Illness, 
heart  disease,  and  cancer.  Aside  from 
the  serious  effects  that  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics a^ldiction  have  on  the  individual, 
their  impact  is  also  felt  by  society  as  a 
whole.  The  families  of  individuals  so  ad- 
dicted bear  an  intolerable  burden,  both 
financial  and  social;  and  as  the  Crime 
Commission  Report  makes  clear,  the 
correlation  between  affliction  with  these 
diseases — for  that  is  what  they  are — and 
crime  is  alarmingly  high. 

With  these  amendments,  we  can  begin 
what  will  be  a  long  and  difficult  struggle 
to  eliminate  this  most  serious  health 
problem.  I  am  proud  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  this  venture. 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  TO 
WIDOWS  OF  VETERANS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  unanimous  agreement 
among  all  Senators  and  Representatives 
that  the  original  and  principal  purpose 
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of  HR  16025 — to  grant  educational 
benefits  to  the  widow  of  any  veteran  who 
dies  of  a  service-connected  disability  or 
the  wife  of  %  veteran  who  Is  totally  dis- 
abled— can  and  should  be  approved  by 
the  90th  ConKre<y; 

I  hope  that  the  amendments  to  this 
bill  whJch  will  be  worked  out  by  the 
distinguished  leaders  and  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  mast  responsible 
for  and  familiar  with  veteran  legislation 
will  represent  principles  and  practical 
programs  we  can  all  accept 

For  now,  I  would  address  myself 
prtmarily  to  our  concern  that  the  widows 
of  veterans  who  died  in  ser\ice  or  as  the 
result  of  service-connected  disabilities. 
and  the  wives  of  veterans  totally  dis- 
abled, be  given  every  possible  assisUnce 
to  Improve  their  ability  to  help  care  for 
their  families 

The  Veterans"  Administration  esti- 
mates that  perhaps  as  many  as  16.000 
widows  and  wives  will  take  advantage 
of  this  program  in  its  first  year  of  opera- 
tion, and  that  a  peak  participation  of 
40.000  widows  and  wives  will  t>e  reached 
In  the  second  year  of  the  program 

In  dollars.  It  Is  estimated  that  this 
needed  and  enlightened  benefit  will  cost 
about  $8  million  m  the  first  year,  and 
approximately  $23  million  in  the  second 
year,  leveling  off  and  declining  after 
that 

I  would  not  suggest,  although  evenUs 
may  well  prove  it  true,  that  such  an 
education  and  training  program  pays 
rather  than  costs  our  Nation  Even  if  it 
cannot  be  shown  right  now.  however,  to 
what  extent  this  will  be  true,  it  has  long 
been  known  that  the  more  trained  and 
better  able  a  widow  or  wife  is  to  help 
support  her  family  in  times  of  stress  and 
adversity,  the  greater  the  chances  that 
her  family  can  be  kept  together 

And  who  can  put  a  price  tag  on  this 
accomplishment  ? 

I  hope  that  in  the  hectic  last  days  of 
this  90th  Congress,  and  in  the  confusion 
and  pressure  of  adding  and  accepting 
amendments  to  otherwise  clear  and 
clean  legijslation.  we  will  not  lose  sight 
of  the  high  purpose,  the  commendable 
value,  and  the  simple  justice  of  H  R 
16025 — to  provide  educational  a.ssi.st- 
ance  to  certain  widows  and  wives  of 
veterans  on  the  same  basis  and  in  the 
.same  amoui.t  as  are  now  granted  their 
children 


This  act  of  piracy  adds  even  greater 
tensions  to  the  already  explosive  situa- 
tion in  Uie  Middle  East 

While  Arab  States  .support  terrorist 
acts  against  Israel  Arab  avowals  to  work 
through  the  United  Nations  for  a  peace- 
ful .settlement  in  the  Middle  East  can 
hardly  be  takr-n  seriously 

It  is  imperative  that  leaders  of  good 
.sense  in  the  Middle  East  work  together 
in  good  faith  for  a  ijeaceful  settlement 
The  alternative  may  be  another  war  that 
threatens  not  only  the  future  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  but  the  future  of  all  mankind. 


HIJACKED  ISRAEL  AIRPLANE 

Mr  RIBICOFP  Mr  President,  the  hi- 
jacked Israel  airplane,  together  with  the 
Israel  crew  and  passengers,  mu^t  be  re- 
turned to  I^rael  immediately  Their  re- 
turn is  already  long  overdue 

Palestiman  terrorists  forced  down  the 
El  Al  jethner  in  Algiers  last  week. 

But  let  there  be  no  mistake  The  Al- 
gerian Government  will  be  considered  a 
partner  in  this  act  of  piracy  if  all  of  the 
Israelis  and  their  plane  are  not  freed 
w  ith  the  greatest  po.s^sible  haste 

This  would  be  another  example  of  c jm- 
plicity  by  an  Arab  government  in  the 
treacherous  deeds  of  Palestinian  terror- 
ists, who  not  only  touched  off  ihe  6-day 
war  last  year,  but  are  also  determined  to 
start  another  conflict. 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  MANAGEMENT  OP 
THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr  MUSKIE  Mr  President,  there  is 
a  growing  national  debate  about  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  Office  of  the  President 
for  more  effet-live  management  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 

President  Johnson  took  note  of  this  re- 
cently when  he  announced  tliat  he  would 
form  a  group  of  While  House  Fellows  and 
experienced  executives  of  this  and  former 
administrations  to  study  the  Pre.sidency. 
to  .see  how  we  can  improve  it.  how  we 
can  strengthen  it." 

Vice  Pre.sident  HiMriiREY.  in  his  ad- 
dre.ss  at  Town  Hall  m  I-os  Angeles  on 
July  11,  called  for  what  he  described  as 
an  open  Presidencv  '  in  which  there 
would  be  a  National  Domestic  Policy 
Council  to  help  set  priorities  and  inte- 
grate Federal  domestic  policies 

The  former  Secretan.-  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  John  W  Gardner, 
now  chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 
has  made  some  constructive  ob.servatlons 
aiid  suKk'estions  on  this  same  subject.  In 
an  interview  with  editors  of  the  New- 
York  Times.  publi.shed  on  July  17.  he  said 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  function 
much  longer  with  its  pre.sent  organiza- 
tion of  domestic  agencies  He  proposed 
that  the  President  appoint  an  executive 
officer"  to  direct  a  coordinating  mecha- 
nism for  more  effective  management  of 
domestic  programs. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
these  proposals  and  the  National  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  Council  which 
would  be  authorized  by  S  671.  which  I 
introduced  last  year  with  other  Senators. 
The  NIAC.  established  in  the  Executive 
Office  and  drawing  directly  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  President,  would  be  re- 
spon.sible  for  identifying  domestic  needs 
and  problems,  coordinating  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  serving  as  a  point  of  refer- 
ral for  the  information  ;ind  guidance  of 
SUte  and  local  governments  m  making 
use  of  available  Federal  aids 

I  am  most  encoura^;ed  that  this  dialog 
on  the  institution  of  the  Presidency  is 
going  forward,  and  that  Mr.  Gardner  has 
made  a  most  useful  contribution  to  it. 


preserve  this  remarkable  area  of  Texas. 
The  Interior  Departments  commitment 
to  a  park  that  would  protect  the  Big 
Thickets  unique  nature  is  particularly 
pleasing  because  of  the  determined  op- 
position of  some  of  the  commercial  m- 
terests  in  the  area  Recognizing  the  boost 
Udall  s  support  will  mean  for  us  and  the 
need  to  act  as  soon  as  possible  on  my 
bill,  S  4.  to  create  the  park  Ls  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Beaumont  Einterprisc  for 
July  14.  1968  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  editoral  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRn. 
as  follows: 

Bio  Voice  roB  Big  Thicket 
Wlipn    your     cause    \b    conservation,     get 
.SU'W.irt  Udall  on  your  side 

Ihiit  IS  tJie  gcKxl  fortune  ot  Ihoee  pusJilng 
f.ir  ii  large  national  park  in  Hie  Big  Thlcliet 
Ruling  out  hearsay  bii.-.iness.  the  secreUiry 
of  ihe  Interior  voiced  his  .suppwrt  of  the 
preservation  movement  al  <i  news  conference. 
revealing  lliat  he  equates  the  East  Texas 
*lUlernes.s,  *llh  il.s  abundance  of  wildlife 
.md  virgin  forest,  with  Uie  CUUornla  red- 
wiKxts  becllon  as  "one  of  the  remarkable 
n.iliiral  areas  of  the  country.  " 

LTdall  made  plain  his  agreement  with  Sen 
Ralph  Y.irborough  thai  a  park  of  75.000  to 
lOOtXK)  acres  would  be  preferable  to  one  of 
35  000  acres,  as  some  National  Park  Service 
persons  have  proposed. 

Because  the  Interior  secretary  Is  the  first 
high  Kovernment  official  to  endorse  a  full- 
>li-,ed  national  park— the  first,  that  Is.  in  a 
po.sition  to  do  something  about  It — Yar- 
borough  is  elated,  calling  Udall's  endorse- 
ment of  his  viewpoint  the  most  encourag- 
ing thing  that  has  happened  to  the  Big 
riiicket  ■  TTie  senator  calls  it  "a  tremendous 
bre.ikthrough   " 

Its  not  surprising  that  tiie  Interior  head's 
becoming  personally  intereeted  In  the  Big 
ThK-ket  has  brought  a  review  of  field  studies, 
and  that  a  final  prop<isal  for  a  major  national 
p.irk  IS  predlrtetl  within  a  m.itter  of  montlis; 
The  problem  here,  as  with  congressional 
.luthonzatlon  of  a  Redwixxls  National  P-ark. 
has  centered  around  the  question  of  how 
much  land  should  be  taken  from  priv.itc 
iwners,  mostly  lumber  companies. 

But  as  Udali  points  out  -and  as  this  news- 
paper has  pointed  out  many  times  before 
!iim— ■time  is  working  against  us"  in  the 
tight  for  a  me.iningful  preservation  project 
111  this  f.Tnta.stlf-  &isl  Texas  wilderness. 


mcre  .suppimr  h>r  the  big 

IHICKhl    NAIIONAL  PARK 

Mr     YARBuROUGH     Mr     President, 

S«creliiry  Udall  s  .support  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  of 
75,000  to  100,000  acres  has  elated  all  of 
us  who  have  beeen  workint;  so  hard  to 


THE   160-ACRE  LAW 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  in  the  rast 
66  vears.  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  efforts  have 
been  made  to  ravage,  to  undermine,  and 
to  circumvent  the  160-acre  limitation  in 
one  fashion  or  another. 

About  10  years  ago.  in  this  Chamber. 
I  raised  serious  questions  about  what  was 
liapi)ening  with  the  160-acre  limitation 
in  the  State  of  California.  At  that  time, 
however.  Congress  agreed  with  the  State 
of  California  and  adopted  its  proposal  to 
have  the  State  undertake  certain  pro- 
grams embodied  in  its  California  State 
Water  Plan  project. 

Nov  the  next  step  in  the  plan  to  cir- 
cumvent the  160-acre  limitation  and  to 
get  a  handout  is  being  taken.  This  step 
will  bring  nothing  but  tremendous  wind- 
falls of  money  to  the  big  landowners  of 
California.  The  history  of  this  action  and 
the  probable  steps  which   are  involved 


are  set  forth  In  two  statements  which 
Prof  Paul  Taylor  of  the  Berkeley  cam- 
pus of  the  University  of  California,  has 
made  over  station  KPFA-PM  in  Berk- 
eley, Calif.  I  invite  these  statements  to 
the  attention  of  Senators,  so  they  may  be 
made  well  aware  of  what  is  happening. 

Two  overriding  problems  disturb  me: 
The  first  is  the  handout  which  will  be 
provided  to  large  landowners  if  the  plan 
of  the  Governor  of  California  is  adopted. 
The  second  is  that  the  handout  will  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  great  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State  of  California, 

Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  documents  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

I  also  want  to  note  my  own  conviction 
that  Professor  Taylor  is  owed  our  great 
appreciation  for  maintaining  a  constant 
vigil  over  the  20th  century  pirate  land- 
owners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   160- Acre  Law 
(By  Paul  S.Taylor) 

INTRODUCTION 

In  Sacramento,  perhaps  next  week,  the 
State  Senate  will  vote  on  Senate  Joint  Re- 
solution No  5.  spionoored  by  Senator  Gordon 
Cologne  and  others.  The  resolution  approves 
the  recommendations  of  Governor  Reagan's 
Task  Force  on  the  Acreage  Limitation  Prob- 
lem, 1  e  ,  the  160-acre  limitation  on  delivery 
of  ptibllcly-subsidlzed  water  to  an  individual 
private  landowner.  The  Taslt  Force  recom- 
mendations go  as  far  as  its  members  dare,  or 
think  they  can  get  away  with,  toward  re- 
moving the  limitation  altogether.  The  latter 
Is  what  they  say  the  majority  of  the  Task 
Force  really  wanted  to  do. 

It  is  sad  that  most  Calif ornlans.  along 
with  other  citizens,  receive  so  little  depend- 
able information  revealing  the  injury  that 
acceptance  of  the  Task  Force's  recommenda- 
tions would  do  to  themselves  and  the  future 
that  concerns  them.  For  the  truth  Is  that 
they  would  destroy  the  last  best  hope  and 
opportunity  for  public  planning  for  a  decent 
physical,  economic  and  cultural  environment 
In  their  State. 

When  Senator  Cologne  tried  last  year  to 
pass  a  similar  resolution.  It  never  got  out  of 
Committee:  there  were  strong  citizens'  and 
organizations'  protests  against  It.  Apparently 
this  year  information  of  the  holding  of  the 
hearings  did  not  spread  very  far.  Among  the 
citizens'  protests  last  year  was  one  by  Allan 
Temko,  distinguished  environmental  critic 
whose  Influence  frequently  has  saved  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  community  from  de- 
vastating effects  of  bad  planning,  public  or 
private.  In  a  telegram  read  to  Senator  Co- 
logne's Committee  by  Senator  Nick  Petrls, 
Temko  said:  "Removal  of  160-acre  law 
threatens  irreparable  damage  to  California's 
future.  This  forward-looking  law  coupled 
with  government  purchase  of  excess  lands 
as  proposed  by  Secretary  Udall,  and  urged 
by  National  AFTL.-CIO.  provides  truly  effec- 
tive instrtiment  for  rational  planning  of 
CoUfornla  in  an  age  of  rapid  urban  growth, 
and  for  promoting  conservation  of  open 
spaces,  thus  protecting  not  only  agricultural 
lands  but  also  our  expanding  cities  and  new 
communities.  Do  not  kill  California's  future 
by  passing  (the)  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion  .   .   ." 

Of  course  Senator  Cologne's  resolution 
carefully  mentions  almost  anything  except 
Conservation  and  Public  Planning,  liecause 
It  would  destroy  them  both.  Nothing  illus- 
trates this  conflict  better  than  a  resolution 
passed  recently  by  the  leading  Conservation 
organization  of  the  country,  the  Sierra  Club. 
with    which    Senator    Cologne's    resolution 


clashes  head-on  On  March  17  of  this  year 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Sierra  Club 
adopted  this  declaration:  "The  Sierra  Club 
supports  the  federal  purchase  of  excess  lands 
(over  160-acre  limitation)  \mder  the  1902 
Reclamation  Act  with  the  understanding 
that  lands  so  purchased  would  be  sold  or 
leased  under  open  space  regulations  '  Sena- 
tor Cologne  and  Governor  Reagan's  Task 
Force,  on  the  contrary,  want  to  let  the  giant 
corporations  that  own  the  lands  now— but 
not  the  water— buy  their  way  out  of  the 
160-acre  provision  cheaply,  for  a  .song.  The 
public's  stakes  are  publicly  planned  beauty. 
pure  air.  control  of  urban  .sprawl  and  the 
preservation  of  agrlctilture. 

Then  there  is  Education — public  support 
for  public  education  S.J.  Res.  No  5  does  not 
menUon  Education  When  this  nation  was 
giving  away  public  l.xnds  a  century  ago  un- 
der Abraham  Lincoln.  Congress  earmarked 
large  Land  GranU  for  Education.  That  wa« 
the  purpose  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act 
of  1862.  A  chain  of  great  State  Universities 
acroae  the  nation  stands  as  a  monument  to 
the  foresight  and  public  spirit  of  1862. 

Today   we   are   giving   away    public    water. 
and   giving  away   public   money   besides,   to 
pay  the  cost  of  getting  the  public  water  to 
the  private  lands.  Why  do  we  not  follow  tlie 
example  of  Abrahajn  Lincoln  and  create  to- 
day a  program  of  Water  Grants  for  Educ;i- 
tion?    Why    should    we    aocepi   Senator    Co- 
logne's proposal   to  hand   over   the   public's 
water   and   the   public's   money,    Ir.stead.    to 
make  a  handful  of  rich  corporations  richer? 
Senator  Cologne's  resolution  does  not  men- 
tion the  conditions  of  farm  laborers  in  Cali- 
fornia that  reflect  the  land  and  water  owner- 
ship pattern  of  the  State's  agriculture    But 
Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  successfully 
defending  the  160-acre  limitation  against  an 
earlier  attack   In   the   United  States  Senate, 
told  Congress  of  the  close  relation  between 
otir   patterns   of  ownership  and   patterns   of 
farm    labor,    patterns    that    acute    observers 
have  remarked  for  at  least  80  years.    "We  do 
not  want  the  Spanish  system,"  he  said.     We 
do  not  want  tlie  hacienda  system,  or  the  sys- 
tem of  Mexico,  which   California  had  when 
it  Joined  the  Union.  We  do  not  want  a  system 
with  a  big  manor  house  on  the  hill  and  farm 
laborers  living  in  hovels.  We  want  a  system 
in  which  the  owner  is  the  cultivator.  That  Is 
the  basis  of  American  agrarian  democracy.' 
(Congressional   Record,    vol.    105.   pt     6.    p. 
7497.)    He  told  Congress  also  that  he  would 
"fight  on  the  beaches,  in  the  fields,  on  the 
streets,  and  from  house  to  house  ...  to  protect 
the  people  of  the  United  States  from  one  of 
the  greatest  land  steals  that  has  ever  been 
attempted   in   the   history   of   this   Nation." 
(105    Congressional    Record    7850)     Congress 
stood    with    Senator    Douglas    then.    Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  5  seeks  to  undo  what 
Congress  did  then. 

Senator  Cologne's  resolution,  in  contrast 
with  its  omission  of  Consenation.  Planning, 
Education,  Farm  Labor,  land  and  water 
monopoly  and  speculation  in  the  benefits 
from  public  investment,  stresses  the  burden 
of  "mechanization  and  rising  land  .  costs" 
on  farmers  with  no  more  than  160  acres  The 
resolution  falls  to  tell  the  fact  that  nothing 
in  the  160-acre  law  forbids  use  of  as  large 
machinery  as  anyone  finds  it  economical  to 
use  on  acreages  as  large  ;is  they  want  The 
implied  plea  of  the  resolution  Is  that  to  raise 
the  160-acre  linUtation  would  save  agricul- 
ture. The  fact  is  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Sierra.  Club  favoring  government  purchase  of 
excess  lands  to  assure  open  spaces  is  the  only 
effective  way  to  preserve  greenbelts  of  agri- 
culture in  California  against  the  rising  land 
costs  and  the  devastating  encroachments  of 
the  rapid  urbanization  we  see  all  about  us. 
Senator  Cologne's  resolution  to  undermine 
the  160-acre  law  is  pointed  in  the  direction 
of  the  not-so-slow  death  of  agriculture  at  the 
hands  of  these  encroachments. 

These  are  days  when  statesmanship  must 
take  precedence  over  grasping  by  special  in- 


terests. Long  ago  Theodore  Roosevelt  told  the 
Commonwealth  Club  In  San  Francisco  what 
the  160-acre  law  really  is  all  about    In  these 
davs   of   uncertainty   and   instability,   let    us 
remind  ourselves  of  the  counsel  given  us  by 
the  President  who  inspired  the  160-acre  law 
bec.iuse  he  understood  lU  deeper  meanings 
Speaking  of  this  law.  he  said:     Now  I  have 
come  to  the  crux  of  my  appeal    I  wish  to  save 
the   very   wealtliy   men  of   this   country   and 
their  advocates  and  upholders  Irom  the  ruin 
that    they    would    bring    upon    themselves    if 
they  were  to  have  their  way."  Their  way.  you 
understand,  was  the  way  of  Senator  Colognes 
Joint  Resolution  No   5  and  of  Governor  Rea- 
gan's Task   Force.   Roosevelt   continued:    "It 
is  because  I  am  against  revolution;  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Ex- 
tremists,   of   the   Socialists:    it   is   because    I 
wish  to  see  this  country  continued  as  a  genu- 
ine democracy:   it  is  because  I  distrust  vio- 
lence  and   disbelieve   In   It;    It    Is   because    I 
wish  to  secure  this  country  against  ever  see- 
ing a   time  when   the    have-nots'   shall   rise 
against  the  'liaves';    it   is  because  I   wish   to 
secvire    for    our    children    and    our    grand- 
children and  for  their  children's  children  the 
same  freedom  of  opportunity,  the  same  peace 
and  order  and  Justice  that  we  have  had  in 
the   past" 

Which  Is  the  better  guide:  Senator  Cologne, 
or  Theodore  Roosevelt?  The  question  answers 
itself. 

These  introductory  remarks  were  spoken 
after  the  remainder  of  my  talk  was  taped. 
At  the  earlier  time  the  news  had  not  reached 
me  that  Senator  Cologne  was  seeking  to 
breathe  life  into  the  recommendations  of 
Governor  Reagan's  Task  Force  that  tlie 
160-acre  law  be  undermined  and  brought  to 
destruction.  But  I  more  than  suspected  even 
then  that  if  he  did  not  make  the  effort,  then 
someone  else  would   Now  let  us  continue 

GOVERNOR  RONALD  REAGAN'S  TASK   KORCE  of    THE 
ACREAGE    limitation    I'ROBUCM 

In  southern  California,  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley of  California,  in  Arizona  and  in  other 
western  states,  are  great  private  concentra- 
tions of  arid  lands  whose  owners  clamor  for 
public  water  Why  Congress  should  Jump  to 
open  the  public  purse  so  readily  to  these  par- 
ticular owners  of  private  property  is  an  inter- 
esting question,  one  asked  all  too  seldom. 
Recently  Major  General  Jackson  Graham, 
Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  iisked  it  In 
these  arresting  words:  Is  a  man  entitled  to 
buy  up,  settle,  or  promote  a  chunk  of  desert 
and  then  demand  that  his  government  bring 
water  to  him  from  the  general  direction  of 
the  North  Pole?"  •  Perhaps  here  is  a  clue  to 
the  answer:  in  the  southern  and  western  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  to  choose  a 
striking  example  of  the  concentration  of 
landownership,  36  owners,  mostly  corporate, 
own  three-quarters  of  a  million  irrigable 
acres,  an  area  about  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  These  owners,  like  other  large 
owners  in  the  arid  west,  want  public  water 
and  public  money  to  bring  the  water  to  tliem. 
and  they  are  getting  them  both 

Congress  has  consented.  Congress  has 
added,  however,  that  when  the  public  puts 
up  the  money  to  water  private  lands,  the 
limit  allowed  to  an  individual  landowner  is 
water  enough  for  160  acres  In  dollars,  de- 
pending upon  the  cost  of  watering  a  partic- 
ular project,  this  is  to  say  that  an  individual 
landowner  may  receive  a  public  subsidy  of 
between  »96.o6o  and  S320.000.  but  no  more 
than  this  The  complaint  against  the  160- 
acre  law  by  those,  l.e  .  the  giant  landowners, 
who  welcome  the  water  and  the  subsidy  but 
object  that  these  dollar  ceilings  are  too  low, 
is  easier  to  understand  than  to  agree  wltli 

It  is  more  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is 
so  easy  to  fool  so  many  citizens — city  folk  and 


tjuoted  in  Wildlife  Management  Insti- 
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Materaers  especially     who  have  failed  to  se* 
any  conneeuon  between  themaelves  and  the 
lao-acre  law   Under  the  spell  of    public  rela- 
tlona"    propaganda   serving   the    interests   of 
giant  landowners   they  have  tended  to  accept 
ttoe   notion   that   the   ICO-acre  lasue   is   U:>cal 
rural,   and   tied   to  a  myth  of  old-fashioned 
but  outmoded  farming   They  have  tended  to 
forget   that   the  entire   nation    put*   up    the 
cash  for  water  m  aome  of  the  most  rapidly 
urbanizing    sections    of    the    United    States 
where,  with  water,  the  fut\ire  fast  obllt<'rates 
agriculture  along  with   the   rest   of   the   past 
Even  in  California,  where  people  have  ring- 
side seats  to  watch  the  unfolding  urbaniza- 
tion of  their  own  State,  most  people  still  fail 
to  see  how  the  pressures  exerted  'hrough  the 
Callforrua  State  Water  Project     a  device  for 
circumventing  the  Ffdrral  l60-acre  law.  as  I 
shall  explain     raise  their  ritate  taxes   cut  the 
budgets  for  mental   health    for  medical  care 
for  the  aged  and  p<Kir   and  for  the  instltutiona 
of    higher    education     They    fall    to   see    that 
these  budgetary  pres.sures  to  help  large  land- 
owner* escape  the  16o-ai-re  law  pnco-irage  the 
Legislature  to  tran.sfer  manv  millnm.s  of  dol- 
lars of  annual  oil  revenues  now  eami-irR<"d  for 
higher  education,  to  constriction  of  the  clr- 
ciimvefinng  SUite  Water  Prnject.   and   invite 
pr^iposals  to  cnarge  studtMit  tu.tion  m  public 
university  and  college  systems,  and   to  limit 
enn:>llment    They  also  have  yet  to  recognize 
in    the    160-acre    law    a    final    opportunity.    If 
properly    implemented,    to    preserve    agricul- 
tural greenbelts  and  open  spaces,  and  so  to 
assure  for  future  generations  a  physical,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  environment  of  quality 
and  beauty 

But  If  most  Californlans  and  other 
westerners  have  yet  to  see  that  the  160-acre 
law  faces,  not  ba.lc'*ards  as  Governor  RLPnald 
Reagon  says,  but  forwards  there  are  manv 
who  do  Among  these  are  organized  labor  and 
the  Sierr.i  Club  In  March.  196fl  the  con- 
ser.ation-mmded  Sierra  Club  declared  itself 
in  favor  of  grivernment  purchase  of  excess 
lands'  above  the  I60-a.Te  limit  as  .in  in- 
strumentality fur  preserving  open  spaces 
Organized  I  ibor  declared  for  government  pur- 
chase long  ago  and  f'T  miiny  reasons  includ- 
ing a  belief  in  more  respectful  observance 
of  law  by  large  landowners  and  by  public 
administrators  of  reclamation  law  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior 

With  these  thoughts  as  background,  let 
us  examine  one  of  the  most  recent  attacks 
upon  the  160-acre  law  the  one  launched  in 
January  1968.  bv  Governor  Reagan  s  Task 
Force  on  the  Acreage  Limitation  Problem 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  Febrtiarv  5. 
l'i«7  Governor  Reagan  outlined  his  prime 
targets  These  reveal  the  man  and  what  he 
s-ands  f.T  politically  High  on  his  list  is  re- 
moval of  the  16<i-acre  provision  of  Federal 
reclamation  law  This  law  sponsored  bv  the 
great  Conservationist  and  Republican  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  stands  guard 
again.st  private  monopoly  of  water  and  land 
It  says  that  when  a  reclamation  project 
brings  water  to  privaiely-owned  land,  no 
individual  may  receive  more  than  enough 
water  to  irrigate  160-acres  a  provision  to 
assure  that  public  water  moved  by  public 
money  to  private  land,  shall  not  be  grabbed 
by  the  tew  but  shall  be  distributed  equitably 
among  the  many 

At  his  inauguration  the  Governor  called 
this  643-year  old  law  archaic  ■  and  offered  to 
support' efforts  to  -lift  '  It  Losing  no  time. 
he  sent  a  special  message  a  few  days  later 
to  the  Legislature  .asking  It  U)  memorialize 
Congress  to  remove"  the  160-acre  provision 
Then  in  April  he  appointed  a  5-man  Task 
Force  on  the  Acreage  Limitation  Problem, 
which  reported  nine  montlis  later  m  Jan- 
uary. 19«« 

There  need  be  no  mystery  about  who-  - 
besides  Governor  Reagan  want*  the  160-acre 
limitation  removed  or  why  they  want  it  re- 
moved That  Is  to  say.  the  mystery  can  be 
cleared    up   simply    by    going    to    the    public 


record  The  large  landowners  with  more  than 
l60-.acr««  want  the  limitation  removed  es- 
pecially the  giant  landowners  with  many 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  acres. 

Lfing  ago  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold 
L  Ickes  told  the  American  people  why  the 
giant  landowners  want  the  160-acre  law 
removed  ■  Writing  to  the  editor  of  the  San 
Pranclsoo  News  in  1946.  the  Secretary  said: 
It  is  the  age-old  battle  over  who  Is  to  cash 
in  on  the  unearned  increment  m  land  values 
created  by  a  public  investment  .  .  Their 
principal  objective  is  to  avoid  application 
of  the  long-established  reclamation  policy 
.if  the  Congress  which  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  great  irrigation 
projects  among  the  manv  and  which  pre- 
vents  speculation   m    lands   by    the    few      • 

For  a  centun'   the  arid  West  has  been  the 
scene     of     giant     speculative     landholdlngs. 
mostly   acquired   dry   and   in    anticipation   of 
public  help  to  bring  the  publics  water  U)  the 
private    lands    Speaking   of   California.    Brlt- 
l.sh    Ambas,sador    James    Bryce    wrote    m    the 
1H80S    in    his    cla.sslc    -American    Cnmmon- 
ivealth  ■        When  California  was  ceded  to  the 
United    States     land    speculators    bought    up 
large  tracts  under  Spanish  titles    and  others. 
f   reseelng     the     coming     prosperltv      subse- 
quently acquired  ijreat  domains  by  purchase, 
eitlier  from  the  railways  which  had  received 
land    grants,    or    directly    Irom    the    govern- 
ment   Some  of  these  speculators,  by  holding 
their  lands   for  a   rise,   made   it  difficult   for 
immigrants  lo  acquire  small  freeholds  and  in 
some    CAses    checked    the    growth    of    farms 
Others  let  their  land  on  short  leases  to  farm- 
ers,   who    thus    came    Into    a    comparatively 
precarious   and   often   necessitous   condition, 
others  established  enormous  farms,  in  which 
the    soil    is    cultivated    by    hired    labourers. 
many  of  whom  are  discharKed  after  the  har- 
vest -  a     phenomenon     rare     in     the     United 
States,  which  is  cl.sewhere  ,i  country  of  mod- 
erately  sized    farms,    owned    bv    persons   who 
do   most    of    their   labour    by    their   own   and 
their   children  s   hands     Thus    the    land    sys- 
tem   of    California    presents    features    both 
peculiar  and   dangerous    a  contrast   between 
great     properties,    often    appearing    to    con- 
flict with  the  general  weal,  and  the  sometimes 
hard  pressed  small   farmer,   together  with   a 
mass    of    unsettle<l    labour     thrown    without 
work  into  the  towns  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  ' 

When  reclamation  law  was  .uloptcd  in  1902, 
an  avowed  pub.lc  purp«"se  was  to  break  up 
this  inherited  pattern  of  concentrated  spec- 
ulative landownersip  and  to  remold  it  to  con- 
form with  the  national  ideal  of  the  Home- 
stead Act  of  Abraham  Lincoln  -to  the  tiller 
bhou.d  belong  the  soli  Tlie  instrument 
chosen  to  accomplish  this  was  the  !60-acre 
limitation  on  deliveries  of  public  water 
to  private  land.  Naturally,  it  is  the 
owners  of  giant  -.peculatlve  landhold- 
lngs who  oppose  this  public  policy  of  .spread- 
ing equitably  among  the  many  tHe  benefits 
of  public  investment  and  of  public  water  If 
they  can  remove  the  acreage  limitation,  or 
eveii  substantially  undermine  it,  they  stand 
to  win  prizes  of  finance  .ind  of  power  reach- 
ing sweepstake  dimensions  Figure  it  out  for 
yourself  if  they  can  persuade  the  public  to 
pay  the  cost  of  developing  water  supplies  for 
their  benefit,  subsidizing  U  to  the  tune  of. 
say  11  000  an  acre  an  (rwner  of  150000  acres 
stands  to  gain  a  subsidy  of  1149.840.000  if  he 
can  remove  -Jie  160-acre  limitation  Accord- 
ing to  budget  bureau  studies  the  amount  of 
public  subsidy  in  bringing  water  to  western 
pnvate  lands  varies  between  »600  and  $2,000 
an  acre  •  If  large  landholders  >  an  remove  or 
sub^uintially  undermine,  the  160-acre  UmlU- 
tion  the  only  limit  on  their  grasp  of  public 
subsidy  will  be  the  size  of  their  landholdlngs. 


=  Harold  L    Ickes  to  Frank  Clarvoe.  Editor 
San  fYanci.sco  Nruf.  Oct    31.   1945 

Joseph  Alsop.  -And  The  Rich  Get  Richer  • 
.Siin  Francisco  Eiamtner.  Nov    20.  1964. 


But  IS  there  any  good  reason  why  Congress 
should  not  say,  as  It  does:  a  subeldy  of.  say. 
»160  000  IS  plenty  large  enough  for  any  indi- 
vidual?  Would   you  settle   for  a  subsidy  of 
tieo  000  from  the  public  treasury  to  enhance 
the  value  of   your   private   property.   U    you 
could   get   Congress   to   vote   you   that   much 
money''  Probably  you  would  think  you  had 
found  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rain- 
bow   But   the   giant    landowners   chase   even 
liU-ger  pots  ol  gold  at  the  end  of  even  more  ex- 
pensive rainbows   What  they  seek  to  overturn 
in  their  scramble  is  the  160-ncre  law  which   iii 
words  .if  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  re- 
quires   the   distribution   of   public   water   'in 
accordance    with    the    greatest    pood    U)    the 
greatest   number  of   individuals.  The   limita- 
tion insures  that  this  enormous  txpendituro 
■All!  not  go  in  dlsj>roportl..n,itc  share  to  a  lew 
individuals   with   large   land   holdings    More- 
,.-.  rr    It    jirevcnts  the  use  of  the  ti-deral  rec- 
lamation service  for  speculative  purjx>.ses  "  • 
Unfortunately   the  many  who  stand  to  lose 
most  to  the  lew  if  Governor  Reagan  has  his 
w.iy   in  getting   the   160-acre   limitation  "re- 
moved." are  a  poor  match  politically  for  the 
closelv-knit.    well-informed,    legally    advl.sett 
and  economically  cstMbli.'-hed  corporate  land- 
..wners   The  many  are  scattered    unori-aiiized 
and   uninformed  of  the  loss  of  opportunity 
and  substance  that  they  face   Untortun.itely 
the  ma.ss  media  of  communic.it ion   m  Calif- 
ornia no  longer  sust.iln  their  own  be.sl  record 
in   decades  p.ist  of   informing  the   many    On 
tJie   contrary,   frequently   they   actively   help 
the  few  large  landowners  with  Uie  waterless 
land  alre.\dy  in  their  po.ssession.  .us  they  strive 
with  singleness  of  purpose  for  their  own  en- 
richment,  and   .IS   they   scheme   to   persuade 
the   public   to  give  them   ixnh   the  water  for 
their  private  lands  and  the  money  to  get  it 
to  them 

A  question  has  been  both  ivked  and  aii- 
swertxl  frequently  in  Congress  if  the  160- 
acre  limitation  is  removed,  who  will  get  the 
benefit'  It  appears  easier  for  acme  Califor- 
nlans to  speak  out  more  clearly  in  answer 
when  the  locale  is  .say.  Arizona,  than  when 
it  IS  :n  their  own  State  On  July  29.  1949.  for 
example.  C.Llifornla  Republican  Congress- 
man Doruild  J.ickson.  who  neglected  to  raise 
his  voice  m  support  of  application  of  the 
ICO-acre  law  «Tthin  his  own  State,  neverthe- 
less marshalled  the  following  telling  .irgu- 
inent  tor  applying  it  to  Arizona,  his  immedi- 
ate motive  w.i-s  to  defeat  a  proposal  lor  ctm- 
struction  of  a  Central  Arizona  Project.  In 
words  that  might  have  been  applied  to  rec- 
lamation in  his  own  State  of  California,  he 
told  Ci>ngress  that.  "Tlie  most  gigantic  bub- 
ble ever  to  deveU.p  within  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  appears  now  to 
be  taking  shajie  here  in  Congress  in  the  form 
of  the  prop<.scd  Central  Arizona  Project 
In  every  financial  transaction  there  is  a 
beneficiary  There    are    some    400    large 

landholders  in  the  project  area  who  would 
be  likely  to  receive  individual  benefits  aver- 
aging mire  than  »500.000  apiece  About  30.- 
000  men.  women,  and  children  in  the  project 
area  would  stand  to  receive  Ijenefits  of  .$50.- 
000  each,  all  as  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the 
other  States  If   the  project   is  au- 

thorized .  the  Idle  land  will  immediately 
increase  in  value  6  to  10  times    .  .  ."  ' 

More  recently,  answers  to  the  same  ques- 
tion Who  would  benefit  from  removal  of 
the  160-acre  limitation'' "  were  given  again 
to  Congress,  this  time  In  respect  to  Cali- 
fornia's San  Joaquin  Valley  The  answers 
are  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Senate  debates  that  took  on 
May  5    7.  II.  and  12.  1959 

Congress  was  debating  then— and  reject- 
ing—an  earlier  attempt  to  do  what  Governor 
Reagan  and  his  Task  Force  want  done  now. 
viz  to  remove  the  160-acre  law.  Read  the 
Congreeslonal    Record    for   May   7,    1959.    for 
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example  On  that  day  Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
on  pages  7669  and  7670,  wm  calling  the  ef- 
fort U>  remove  the  acreage  llmltotlon  a 
water  steal"  by  "large  landowners"  remi- 
niscent of  the  "oil  scandals  and  the  oil 
•steals'  of  whlcti  the  powerful  economic 
vested  Interests  have  been  guilty  through- 
out our  history  ...  let  the  Record  show." 
^a:d  Senator  Morse,  "that  I  think  that  If 
our  amendment  (to  deny  removal  of  the 
a.reage  limitation)  Is  not  adopted,  the  bill 
will  be  a  water  'steal'  by  the  various  large 
landowners  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas)  has  jvist  now  listed  in 
the  Record   " 

SenaUir  Douglas  had  just  placed  in  the 
Record  several  official  tables  prepared  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  showing  that  a 
handful  of  landowners,  each  owning  1.000 
acres  or  more,  own  923.000  acres,  or  62  per- 
cent of  the  1.430.000  acres  where  Irrigation 
was  then  In  Immediate  prospect  on  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley's  west  side.  As  iev  as  four 
groups  among  these  large  owners,  viz.. 
.Southern  Pacific  with  149.000  acres.  Stand- 
ard on  with  105,000  acres,  other  oil  compa- 
nies with  53.000  acres,  and  Boston  Ranch 
Company  with  38.000  acres,  own  21  percent 
of  the  entire  area  about  to  be  Irrigated  at 
public  expense 

It  is  regrettable  that  few  newspapers.  If 
any.  even  In  California,  brought  this  story 
to  the  attention  of  their  readers  at  the  time. 
On  May  11.  1959.  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
told  tlie  Senate:  "I  shall  be  glad  to  go  to 
Califcjrnla  and  debate  this  Issue  up  and  down 
the  Central  Valley  and  up  and  down  the  coast 
with  the  two  Senators  from  California  .  .  . 
I  am  ready  to  hold  Joint  debates  in  Sacra- 
mento. Bakersfleld.  Fresno.  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles  In  fact  I  am  tempted  to 
issue  a  challenge  now  to  the  Senators  to 
debate  this  Issue  " '  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge no  California  newspaper  carried  word 
of  this  extraordinary  challenge  to  Joint  de- 
bates with  California's  two  Senators  in  their 
own  State  on  the  160-acre  law.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  education  of  the  people  of 
California,  the  debates  were  not  held.  Of 
course  anyone  with  sufficient  Interest  can 
consult  the  Congressional  Record  for  those 
May  days  In  1959  at  the  nearest  public  11- 
l>rarv. 

The  Senate  debate  in  Washington  lasted 
four  days.  In  face  of  the  facts  placed  in  the 
record  by  Senators  Douglas  and  Morse,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  effort  to  remove  the  160- 
acre  law.  The  following  year  the  House  did 
likewise,  under  the  leadership  of  Congress- 
man Jeffery  Cohelan.  of  California,  and  Con- 
gressman Al  Ullman,  of  Oregon. 

In  my  present  commentary  on  the  revival 
ol  the  attack  on  the  160-acre  law  by  Gov- 
ernor Iteagan.  I  shall  establish  three  main 
ixjints: 

First,  the  Oovemor  placed  the  Acreage 
limitation  Problem  in  the  hands  of  com- 
mitted and  experienced  opponents  of  acre- 
age limitation,  api>arently  to  assure  that  his 
Task  Force's  recommendations  would  be 
harmomous  with  his  own  avowed  purpose 
of  removing  the  law.  He  might  have  placed 
the  Problem  in  the  hand  of  a  broadly-based 
txxly  of  impartial,  public-spirited,  conserva- 
tioii-minded  citizens  seeking  to  define  the 
problems  related  to  acreage  limitation  and 
to  oiler  solutions  In  the  public  interest.  He 
did  not  do  so. 

Second,  except  for  its  high  sponsorship  by 
the  Governor  of  a  great  State,  it  is  difficult 
to  take  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  seriously, 
because  it  contains  so  many  untruths,  half- 
truths  and  distorting  silences  that  as  a  citi- 
zens guide  to  an  understanding  erf  the  acre- 
age limitation  problem  it  is  wholly  unreli- 
able The  Task  Force  report,  unlortunately, 
IS  properly  to  be  viewed  as  special  pleading 
lor  giant  landholdlng  Interests  tliat  seek,  by 
circumventing   if   not  removing  the   law,  to 
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capture  for  tbe  few  the  benefits  of  a  natural 
resource  Intended  to  reach  the  many. 

Third,  the  Task  Force,  admitting  that  the 
true  desire  of  Its  members  Is  in  fact  to  repeal 
<^he  acreage  limitation  law  outright,  offers  to 
settle  for  a  little  less  than  outright  repeal 
now— as  little  less  as  possible  to  get  by  with. 
In  deference  to  political  realities — In  defer- 
ence, that  is.  to  the  strength  of  public  sup- 
port for  true  Conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources and  for  their  vise  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  of  individuals-  the  Task 
Force  plans  carefully  veiled  maneuvers.  On 
the  chance  that  an  uninformed  public  will 
not  realize  the  threat  to  the  public  interest, 
the  Task  Force  tries  to  creep  up  on  the  pub- 
lic's blind  side,  then  stealthily  to  remove  the 
inner  substance  of  the  acreage  limitation 
law.  leaving  only  its  outward  form  and  empty 
shell.  I  shall  explain  this  technique  in  a 
moment. 

Now  I  turn  to  my  first  point. 
Governor  Reagan,  as  I  said  took  no  chances 
that  members  of  his  Task  Force  might  sym- 
pathize with  the  principle  stated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  describing  the  leo-.-icre 
law,  of  distributing  the  benefits  of  public 
water  development  "in  accordance  with  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  In- 
dividuals." The  Task  Force  itself  makes  this 
crystal  clear  in  its  report,  by  saying.  "A 
majority  of  the   members   .  believe  these 

provisions  are  wrong  in  principle,  i.nd  should 
be  removed."  The  minority-  whether  of  one 
or  two  members — cannot  be  far  behind  the 
majority,  for  all  members  of  the  Taj;k  Force 
join  equally  in  recommending  the  under- 
mining of  the  law. 

It  need  surprise  no  one  that  the  majority 
of  the  Task  Force  takes  the  p<isiUon  that  the 
principle  of  the  "greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number  of  individuals"  Is  "wTong"  as 
applied  by  the  160-acre  limitation.  Tlie 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  is  experienced 
as  attorney  in  water  matters  for  the  interest-s 
of  the  Kern  County  Land  Company,  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  land  owners.  The  Com- 
pany owns  1.835.000  acres,  or  2.850  square 
miles,  I.e.,  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  This  Company  has 
been  as  diligent  in  opposing  acreage  limita- 
tion on  water  deliveries  to  its  lands  through 
investment  of  public  funds  us  it  has  been 
in  seeking  public  funds  to  bring  the  water 
when  and  where  wanted. 

A  second  and  a  third  member  of  the  T.-.sk 
Force  have  similar  professional  legal  experi- 
ence representing  organizations  in  .which 
large  landholding  interests  predominate,  or 
representing  large  landowners  directly.  A 
fourth  member.  President  of  the  National 
Reclamation  Association  which  opposes  the 
160-acre  limitation,  had  publicly  expressed 
his  personal  opposition  to  acreage  limitation 
prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Task  Force. 
so  his  hostile  attitude  hardly  could  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Governor  when  ap- 
pointing him.  Clearly,  when  selecting  mem- 
bers for  the  Task  Force,  the  Governor  gave 
high  priority  to  actual  experience  in  oppos- 
ing acreage  limitation.  Consequently  the 
"problem"  that  the  Task  Force  chose  to  face 
was  not  to  weigh  and  decide  for  or  against 
the  acreage  limitation.  Rather,  its  self-de- 
fined problem  was  to  select  tactics  designed 
for  its  destruction,  and  to  guess  how  far  to 
dare  to  go  in  that  direction. 

So  much  for  the  first  point  The  Gover- 
nor's Task  Force  was  better  qualified  by  in- 
clination and  experience  to  guide  the  ef- 
forts of  giant  landowners  to  remove  the  160- 
acre  limitation  than  it  was  to  evaluate  the 
law  itself  In  the  light  of  broad  public  in- 
terest. 

Now  for  the  second  point:  The  report  of 
the  Task  Force  is  undependable  as  a  source 
of  "facts"  claimed  in  support  of  its  position 
that  the  160-acre  law  ought  to  be,  if  not 
removed,  then  at  least  weakened. 

Unreliability  example  No  1 :  Opposed  as 
It  i»  to  land  reform,  the  Task  Force  report 


states  that  "land  reform"  was  not  a  purpose 
of  the  160-acre  limitation.  The  truth  is  pre 
cisely  the  opposite.  Let  me  be  specific,  by 
quoting  first  from  pages  13  and  14  of  the 
Task  Force  report:  "Because  of  its  latter-day 
impxact  upon  private  landholdlngs,  some  sup- 
ix>rters  of  acreage  limitation  have  sought  to 
justify  It  as  a  land  reform'  measure.  Cer- 
tainly that  was  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  the 
original  limitation  provision  of  the  1902  Act. 
for  that  statute  was  aimed  primarily  at  the 
developing  and  settling  of  the  public 
lands.  .  " 

To  find  out  that  the  truth  is  the  reverse 
of  what  the  Task  Force  says,  it  is  unnecessary 
u>  go  beyond  the  words  of  the  160-acre  law 
in  the  1902  Act— the  very  law  assigned  to 
the  Task  Force  to  report  upon.  The  160-acre 
law  states:  No  right  to  the  use  of  water 
fc»r  land  m  prii-ute  ou-iiership  shall  be  sold 
for  a  tract  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  to  any  one  landowner  .  .  .  '  ■  In  other 
words.  Congress  offered  generously  to  water 
pnrate  as  well  as  public  lands,  but  only  on 
condition  that  the  priiHitP  ownership  pattern 
be  reformed  to  eliminate  large  holdings. 

The  Congressional  debates  of  1902  were 
explicit  that  the  160-acre  law  is  a  "land  re- 
form" law,  intended  to  change  the  landown- 
ership  pattern.  Why  does  the  Tiusk  Force  fail 
to  tell  the  readers  of  Its  report  that  Con- 
gressman Prank  VV  Mondell.  of  Wyoming,  in 
charge  of  the  (.riginal  1902  bill,  told  the 
Hotise  that  "It  !.«  a  step  in  advance  of  any 
legislation  we  have  ever  had  in  guarding 
against  the  possibility  of  speculative  land- 
holdings  ...  on  the  public  land,  while  it 
will  al.so  compel  the  division  into  small  hold- 
ings ('f  any  l.irge  ureas  ,  -  .  in  jirirati  (owner- 
ship which  may  be  irrigated  under  its  pro- 
visions'".' The  bill  was  drawn,  lie  emphasiz.ed. 
■  with  a  view  to  breaking  up  any  large  land 
holdings  which  might  exist  in  the  vicinity 
of  government  works  .  "  " 

The  Task  Force,  m  other  words,  tells  the 
jHiblic  that  reforrri  of  the  monopolistic  pat- 
tern of  private  landownership  of  irrigable 
western  lands  was  no  part  of  the  onginal 
limitation  provisions  of  the  1902  Act  .  . 
v.hen  the  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

Unreliability  example  No  2:  The  Tiisk 
Force  states  "on  page  6  of  its  report  th.'.t 
Interest-free  financing  is  the  only  true  sub- 
.sidy  v.hlch  is  recognizable  as  a  purported 
justification  lor  the  acreage  limitation  pro- 
visions of  Reclamation  Law"  This  claim  by 
the  Tiusk  Force  is  crucial  to  its  plea  that 
large  liindowners  should  be  [>ermitted,  at 
their  option,  to  ■buy  their  way  out"  from 
the  public  policy  that  oppoees  monoix>ly  and 
.speculation  But  in  fact  the  claim  is  insup- 
t>ortable  and  invalid.  The  Task  Force  sug- 
gesus.  with  an  air  of  Uberality.  that  if  land- 
owners with  less  than  160  acres  are  asked 
to  pay,  say,  S-3.50  {>er  acre-foot  lor  water  from 
a  reclamation  project,  then  large  landowners 
should  be  jjermitted  to  escape  policy  by  pay- 
ing *7  per  acre-loot,  or  double  Whether  pub- 
lic policy  to  protect  the  many  from  the  few 
should  be  placed  on  sale  on  any  financial 
terms  at  all  is  highly  questionable,  to  say 
the  least.  However,  assuming  that  it  should 
be.  Governor  Reagan's  Task  Force  conceals 
trom  Its  readers  that  the  price  of  escape,  if 
It  Ls  to  cover  public  subsidies  to  private 
landowners,  ought  to  be.  not  twice  the  rate 
charged  smaller  landowners,  but  more  than 
four  times  that  rate! 

On  this  point  the  public  record  is  explicit, 
and  fully  available  to  anyone,  including  the 
members  of  the  Task  Force.  Published  figures 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclammation  show  that 
while  $3  50  per  acre-foot  is  charged  for  water 
from  the  Friant-Kern  Canal  of  Central 
Valley  Project,  even  tl4  per  acre-foot,  or 
lour  times  that  amount,  is  insuflicdent  to 
cover  the  cost  "If  subsidies  and  special  bene- 
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ata  under  reclamation  law  were  eliminated 
■mood  control"  and  perhaps  still  other 
subaldles  are  also  a  part  of  the  cost 
shouldered  by  the  public  to  bring  public 
wat«r  to  private  .ands.  but  the  Task  Force 
Ignores  these  The  Task  Force  readily  could 
have  consulted  the  statistical  table  from 
which  I  have  taken  the  flifures  quoted  It 
WAA  prepared  ofHclally  by  the  Bureau  and 
published  on  page  869  of  hearings  nn  3  912 
before  the  Senate  Public  Lands  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  80th  Congress  That  was  In  1947 
when  California  Senators  Sheridan  Downey 
and  WUUam  F  KnowUnd  were  making  an 
earlier  futile  effort  t*)  rsmove  .v-reage  limita- 
tion from  California  s  Central  Valley  Project 
Naturally  the  Task  Force,  in  lis  effort  to 
enable  large  landowners  to  escape  the  IflO- 
acre  law  cheaply,  conceals  the  true  magni- 
tude of  the  Hnanclal  burden  borne  by  the 
public  in  subBldUlng  the  bringing  ot  public 
water   to   their   private   lands 

But  this  provides  only  one  further  example 
of  the  second  point,  viz  that  the  reT>ort  of 
Oovernor  Reagan  s  Task  Force  Is  untrust- 
worthy as  a  source  of  facts,  as  well  as  partisan 
in  Its  conclusions 

Now  <or  the  third  point  viz  that  the 
r«f>ort  seeks  to  destroy  a^-reage  :imit.at;on  by 
stealth  The  Task  Force  not  daring  to  ask 
for  total  repeal  of  the  160-acre  law  pleads 
tor  concessions  that  would  remove  i'-s  sub- 
stance Its  first  demand  u  to  raise  the  limit 
from  160  acres  to  840  acres  The  second  is  to 
extend  the  so-called  'Engle  Formula."  1  e  . 
to  allow  large  landowners  to  exchange  money 
for  public  poUcy,  as  little  money  as  the 
public  can  be  induced  to  accept  m  return 
for   Its   abandonment 

The  Task  Force  supports  Its  flrst  demand — 
that  the  limit  be  raised  from  160  •<>  640 
acres,  by  pleading  that  operation  of  180 
acres  Ls  uneconomic  In  truth  states  the 
report  on  page  18.  the  180-acre  farmer  ts 
in  many  cases  prevented  by  the  limitation 
from  making  any  profit  at  all.  because  his 
coals    exceed    his    gross    revenue  The 

family-size  farm    of  180  acres  is  .i  .smire  and 
a  delusion  ' 

This  IS  the  voice  of  large-scale  cf>rporate 
agriculture  It  may  sound  plausible  especially 
to  city  dwellers  with  limited  knowledge 
of  farming,  or  perhaps  to  middle  western 
and  eastern  people  who  may  not  reiiUae  that 
In  productivity  one  irrigated  acre  In  Cali- 
fornia equals  4  to  10  acres  In  the  hunud 
l>elt  Stated  In  humid  belt  equivalent-acre 
terms.  Governor  Reagan  s  Task  Force  wants 
to  raise  the  limitation  to  somewhere  between 
940  and  1  600  acres,  on  the  sieged  ground 
that  a  family  cannot  make  a  profit  on  lees 
Of  course  the  organizations  of  family 
farmers  In  California  and  the  nation  do  not 
swallow  these  words  that  wmo-ne  else  tries 
to  put  in  their  mouths  Both  National  Grange 
and  National  Farmers  Unlun  ^pixise  lifting 
the  acreage  limitation  Ou  into  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  as  I  have  done,  and  speak 
with  smaller  farmers  making  a  living  on  from 
60  to  80  acres  .md  sending  their  children  to 
college  and  university  for  an  educitloii  They 
do  not  Join  with  the  large  landowners  in 
demanding  that  the  limit  be  raised,  on  the 
contrary  they  ask  that  U  be  sustained  and 
enforced 

The  T.tsk  Force  arguments  prove  too  much 
It  Is  almost  incredible  On  the  one  hand,  the 
large  landowners  of  California  want  eastern 
m.-iney  from  eastern  taxpayers  to  subsidize 
western  irrigation  to  the  tune  jf  3ay  8160.000 
per  family  On  the  other  hand,  the  Regan 
Task  Force  now  says  that  this  much  subsidy 
Is  not  enough  to  set  up  a  f,»rm  family  so  It 
can  make  a  "proat  '  If  true  would  It  not  be 
a  good  Idea  for  eastern  and  middle  western 
taxpayers  to  search  for  ither  less  wasteful 
and  more  efficient,  ways  to  conduct  a  war  on 
poverty  than  by  subsidizing  irrigation  In  the 
West' 

That,  for  ^low.  should  be  enough  to  expose 
the  falsity  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Task 


Force  seeks  to  weaken  the  160-acre  limit  by 
raising  It  The  other  Task  Force  device  for 
undercutting  the  law  Is  worse  than  the  first, 
because  It  is  stealthler  and  would  allow 
vastly  greater  acreages  to  escape  the  160-acre 
limit  It  asks  Congress  to  adopt  the  "Engle 
Formula"  to  let  large  landowners,  at  their 
own  option,  buy  their  way  out"  of  public 
policy  by  paying  a  few  dollars  or  rather 
by  accepting  Just  a  little  less  public  .subsidy 
than   smaller   landowners 

Earlier  I  pointed  out  that  the  Task  Force 
proposal  all<jwlng  large  landowners  to  escape 
acreage  limitation  by  paying  double  what 
.smaller  landowners  pay  for  water  e  g  $7  in- 
stead of  »3  SO  per  ,icre-foot  means  simply 
that  large  land  owners  will  escape  by  refund- 
ing /'■"'  than  half  the  public  suhndy' 

No  one  has  described  the  stealthy  nature 
of  this  Engle  Formula,  so  cherished  by  the 
Reagan  Task  Force  better  than  Its  author. 
Congressman  and  later  Senator  Clair  Engle 
In  1955  Engle  told  Congress  "I  grant  you. 
you  start  kicking  the  160-acre  limitation  and 
It  IS  like  inspecting  the  rear  end  of  a  mule 
You  want  to  do  it  from  a  safe  distance  be- 
cause you  might  get  kicked  through  the  side 
of  the  barn  But  It  can  be  done  with  clr- 
(-umspe<-tlon.  and  I  hope  we  can  exercise 
circumspection  "  •  The  Task  Force  grasps  at 
circumspection"  hoping  that  an  unsuspect- 
ing public  will  not  kick  it  through  the  side 
of  the  barn 

Perhaps  tlie  public  has  already  done  so 
Until  these  remarks  of  mine,  had  you  heard 
of  the  T.isk  Force  recently  But  If  not.  do 
not  rest  easily  even  .so  Those  who  work  un- 
ceasingly U)  remove  the  160-acre  limitation 
And  silence  perhaps  the  best  cover  for  their 
work 

Conservation     Eon  ation    W.*»  on   Poverty 

AND  THE    160-AcRr  Limitation 

I  By  Paul  3  Taylor) 

I  give  to  this  second  .section  of  mv  remarks 

>n  the  Acreage  Limitation  Problem  the  title 

Conservation      Education.     War    on     Poverty 

and    tlie    lao-acre    Limitation     These    words 

represent    the    public    purposes   and   stirring 

potentials  of  a  law  that  Is  unfairly  pilloried 

and    throtlletl   in   the   Interest   of   giant   land 

spec',ilau>n    These   seek  to  give  the   160-acre 

law    an    image    ii*    something    archaic,    out- 

modetl.   and    best    removed   from   the   statute 

books 

n\e  truth  plain  if  we  but  see  it  Is  that 
the  160-acre  llmltjitlon.  far  from  being  an 
archaic  relic  of  a  bv-gone  age.  as  described 
by  Governor  Reagan  and  his  Task  Force,  is 
far  sighted  It  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Conservation  movement  at  the  opening  of 
the  20th  Century,  .ind  can  be  made  readily 
into  an  efficient  Instrument  for  modern  Con- 
servation, lor  Education  and  for  a  war  on 
poverty  In  this  age  oi  rapid  urbanization 
and  of  industrializing  .vgrlculture  Like  the 
179-vear  old  United  States  Constitution,  the 
biaslc  principles  of  the  160-acre  limitation 
need  only  modernization  of  their  applica- 
tion to  bring  this  law  creatively  Into  play 
for  the  rational  shaping  of  our  physical, 
economic  and  cultural  envinjrmient  The 
160-acre  law  faces  not  backward  to  a  by-gone 
past,  but  forw.ird  toward  our  own  future — - 
provided  only  that  we  have  the  wit  U)  put 
this  law  to  Its  fullest  and  most  intelligent 
use 

In  my  pre\'lous  commentary  I  explained 
that  the  report  of  Oovernor  Rea|?an  s  Tiisk 
Force  is  not  a  disinterested,  public-spirited 
document  seeking  'o  discover  why  it  Ls  so 
difficult  to  get  etfectlve  enforcement  of  a 
public  policy  cle»crllx-<l  bv  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  .is  distribution  ol  the  bene- 
fits of  public  investment  In  accordance 
with  the  greatest  got)d  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  individuals  This  rep<jrt  is.  rather, 
special  pleading  by  persons  cxF>erlenced  In 
helping  large  landowners  to  escape  that 
pulley  The  Governor's  Tajbk  Force  report  not 
only  is  opjKjsed  to  public  policy,  but  ground* 


Its  conclusions  on  so  many  untruths,  half- 
truths  and  dlswjrtlng  silences  that  It  is 
wholly  undependable  as  a  citizen's  guide 
U)   an    understanding  of    the   problem 

Finally  I  showed  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Task  Force  are  no  more  than 
a  refurbished  effort  to  undermine  the  160- 
acre  law  by  stealth,  and  precisely  in  the 
slick  manner  of  the  notorious  "Engle  For- 
mula '  The  Task  Force,  to  put  It  plainly, 
wants  to  hang  a  For  Sale  "  sign  on  publl? 
policy  and  knock  It  down  to  low  but  affluent 
bidders 

It  stretches  no  facts  of   history  to  see  the 
160-acre    law    as    a    first    move    in    the    liOih 
Century   toward   what   today   we  call   a   War 
on  Poverty    Listen  to  these  words  of  George 
H     Maxwell,    who   earned    the    title      Father 
of  Reclamation"— words  spoken  at  the   189fi 
convention  of   the  National   Irrigation  Con- 
gress    "If   we    have   reached   a  condition   In 
less  than  half  a  century,  when  In  case  of  ilot 
and  disorder,  the  national  government  must 
be    called    upon    to    suppress    riot    and    dis- 
turbances in  Chicago,  to  keep  the  peace  and 
preserve   property,   how   Is  It   to  be  done   iii 
years  to  come,  when  these  great  cities  have 
grown  to  such  a  size  that  no  other  power  can 
control   them,  and  when  the  very  elements 
of   disorder   which   control    those   cities   will 
likewise   control,   too,   the   nation   and   elect 
the   men   who  administer  the  Federal   Gov- 
ernment?   Now.    where    Is    the    remedy    for 
this?"  Do  those  words  sound  out-of-date  to- 
day''  Maxwells  answer  was  to  assure  wide- 
spread   ownership    of    property,    notably    In 
land  and  water,  as  Congress  shortly  provided 
for    by   enacting   the    160-acre   provisions   ot 
reclamation   law  '    Barely   six   years   later.   In 
1902.    Congressman   Oscar   Underwood,    later 
Speaker  of  the  House,  gave  similar  counsel 
to  Congress    The  reclamation  law,   he  said 
would   give   farm   boys   "a   place   where  they 
can  go  and  build  homes  without  being  driven 
Into  the  already  over-crowded  cities  to  seek 
employment  I    believe    the   passage   of 

this  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the  man  who 
earns   his   bread    by    his   dally   toll 

If  reclamation  law  today  has  done  less 
than  hoped  for  to  achieve  the  purposes 
stated  by  Maxwell,  Underwood  and  others 
of  Its  original  sponsors,  the  fault  Is  in  no 
small  part  because  enforcement  of  the  160- 
acre  law  has  been  so  largely  thwarted  by 
the  power  of  giant  landowners,  not  because 
the  law  points  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  is 
not  without  slgnltlcance  and  understanding 
that  iis  recently  ne  September  1967  the  White 
House  Task  Force  on  Rural  Poverty  recom- 
mended that  the  Department  of  the  In- 
tenor  enforce   the    160-acre  limitation   ' 

The  large  landholdlng  Interests  in  the 
West  from  the  beginning  have  been  more 
interested  In  monopolizing  the  benehts  of 
public  water  development  lor  themselves 
than  in  conducung  a  "War  on  Poverty.  "  Let 
UB  turn  now  to  their  century-long  effort* 
to  attain  their  end.  At  this  point  I  invite 
the  attention  of  easterners  especially  to  what 
Is  happening  to  their  heritage  of  water  and 
land  at  the  hands  of  western  special  in- 
teresu. 

These  Interests  have  been  farsighted  and 
tenacious  Long,  long  ago.  as  far  back  .ts  the 
eighteen  seventies  at  least,  when  they  heard 
from  the  national  government  a  glowing 
pn>spect  of  the  coming  of  water  at  public 
expense  to  waterless  lands  of  the  west,  thev 
immediately  grabbed  all  the  waterless  pub- 
lic land  thev  could  lay  their  hands  on  and 
labelled  it  Private.  Keep  Off."  Using  Cali- 
fornia as  an  example,  a  team  of  engineers 
and  scientists  sent  there  by  the  national 
government  had  proclaimed  that  "The  Great 
Central    Valley    of    California    Is    admlrablv 
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adapted  for  Irrigation."  As  a  "general  con- 
clusion" the  report  stated  that  where  the 
effect  of  irrigation  is  "to  Increase  In  so  strik- 
ing a  manner  the  value  of  the  lands,  the 
government  feels  obliged  to  aid  works  of  this 
kind   by   sul)sldy   .   .   ." ' 

Western  response  to  the  prospect  of  an 
open  door  to  the  national  Treasury  was  Im- 
mediate. In  barely  three  years,  on  May  31, 
1877.  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  at  that 
lime  alert  and  opposed  to  monopoly  of  nat- 
ural resources,  warned:  "If  those  who  call 
themselves  statesmen  and  lawmakers  con- 
tinue much  longer  to  disregard  the  rights  and 
interesU  of  the  great  body  of  the  citizen 
class — to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  land 
of  the  nation  by  a  few  wealthy  and  unscru- 
pulous capltallsU.  aided  by  corrupt  officials 
and  perjured  locators  at  the  Government 
Land  Office,  depriving  the  poor  man  of  small 
means  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
homes,  and  wlUte  laborers  generally  (the  ref- 
erence Is  to  Chinese  commonly  employed  by 
large  landowners  as  cheap  labor  to  farm  their 
lands)  of  all  chance  of  securing  work  at  fair 
wages  the  oppressed  millions  will  be  impelled 
to  the  last  resort  of  revolution  to  redress  their 
wrongs."  '  / 

The  Visalia  Delta  foresaw  at  once  what  the 
large  landowners  would  do  next.  Having 
grabbed  the  publics  land,  their  next  move 
would  be  to  grab  the  public's  water  with  one 
hand,  and  get  the  public  to  pay  for  delivering 
it  to  them,  with  the  other  hand.  In  that 
same  year  of  1877  the  Delta  prophesied  that 
the  monopolists  of  "an  already  extensive  dry 
domain"  would  soon  attempt  "by  an  array  of 
force  and  talent  to  secure  to  capital  the  own- 
ership of  the  water  as  well  as  of  the  land, 
and  the  people  will  at  last  have  It  to  pay 
for  .  .  ""  To  atuin  this  goal — that  the  pub- 
lic will  have  it  to  pay  for — has  been  the 
light  guiding  the  tactics  of  large  landowning 
Interests  in  the  West  from  the  1870's  to  this 
very  day.  Having  grabbefl  the  land,  they  now 
grab  the  water  and  the  money,  and  today 
the  U  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  helps  them 
to  do  It. 

But  all  this  takes  time — lots  of  time.  Back 
in  those  nineteenth  century  days,  Congress 
was  slower  about  opening  the  door  of  the  na- 
tional Treasury  to  the  West.  Not  until  1902 
did  it  do  BO.  and  then  it  made  the  West 
promise  that  when  the  nation  puU  up  the 
money,  no  land  monopKjlist  will  be  allowed  to 
monopolize  the  water,  too.  Congress  wrote 
this  promise  Into  the  National  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902.  using  these  words:  "No  right  to 
the  use  of  water  for  land  in  private  ownership 
shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred sixty  acres  to  any  one  landowner  .  .  ."  ' 
Some  easterners  were  skeptical  at  the 
time:  unfortunately  their  gloomy  prophecies 
are  coming  true  today.  Congressman  George 
W  Ray.  of  New  "i'ork.  for  example,  warned 
that  the  promise  would  not  be  kept.  It  Is  as 
if  he  could  foresee  the  Westlands  Project 
today  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  in  California.  There  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  goes  right  on  build- 
ing a  half-bilUon  dollar  project  to  serve 
400.000  acres  disqualified  from  receiving  Its 
benefits  because  the  owners  fall  to  comply 
with  the  160-acre  law.  Congressman  Ray  said 
In    1902:  and    so   we    find   behind    this 

scheme,  egging  it  on.  encouraging  It.  the 
great  railroad  interests  of  the  West,  who  own 
millions  of  acres  of  these  arid  lands,  now 
useless,  and  the  very  moment  that  we.  at  the 
public  expense,  establish  or  construct  these 
irrigation  works  and  reservoirs,  you  will  find 
multiplied  by  10.  and  in  some  instances  by  20, 
the  value  of  now  worthless  land  owned  by 
those    railroad    companies. "  •■    At    Westlands, 

•  Irrigation  of  the  San  Joaquin.  Tulare,  and 
Sacramento  Valleys.  California.  House  Exec. 
Doc.  No    290.  43  Cong..  1st  sess..  70. 

•  San  Francisco  Chrontcle.  May  31.  1877. 

•  VisaZia  D»Uo.  May  5.  1877. 
'  Sec   5.  32  Stat  389  ( 1902) . 

•  !?5  Cong.  Rec,  6685  1 1902) . 


the  Southern  Pacific  owns  120,000  or  more 
of  the  400,000  Ineligible  acres.  The  Congress 
of  1902.  however,  trusting  in  the  promise  of 
the  160-acre  provision,  and  relying  on  the 
power  of  respect  for  law,  rejected  the  New 
York  Congressman's  warning  and  opened 
the  door  of  the  Treasury  to  the  West. 

Since  the  requirements  of  the  160-acre  law 
were  the  only  terms  on  which  they  could  get 
Congress  to  give  the  money  to  get  the  water, 
large  western  landholders  accepted  them — 
for  the  time  being,  and  on  paper.  Ever  since. 
they  have  been  engaged,  on  the  one  hand,  in 
opening  the  Treasury  door  wider,  and  on  the 
other  hand.  In  choking  off  enforcement  of 
tlie  160-acre  law  when  they  could  not  get 
It  removed  altogether  These  efforts  began  in 
1905,  barely  three  years  after  Congress  passed 
the  National  Reclamation  Act.  and  they  have 
been  unremitting  ever  since." 

First,   the  money.  The  national  Treasury, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  provides 
water  to  irrigate  lands  free  of  any  charge  for 
interest    to    the    landowners.    This    subsidy 
equals  57  percent  over  a  40-year  repayment 
period,   assuming  a  3   percent  interest  rate. 
or  74  percent  subsidy  assuming  a  5  percent 
interest  rate.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  subsidies;    as   described   recently   in   the 
BuUeftn  of  Atomic  Scientists,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation    has    become    a     "subsidy    ma- 
chine" '"  for  the  benefit  of  speculaUng  pri- 
vate landowners.  Federal  taxpayers  are  only 
one  source  of  subsidy  to  private  landowners, 
known   as   the   "irrigators."   On   the   Central 
Valley    Project    in    California,    for    example. 
California  users  of  power  and  municipal  and 
Industrial  water  are  allocated  only  36  percent 
of  project  costs  reimbursable  to  the  federal 
treasury,  but  they  repay  82  percent;   irriga- 
tors^prlvate    landowners — are    allocated    63 
percent  of  costs  but  are  asked  to  repay  only 
17  percent.  In  these  and  other  ways  the  door 
of  the  Treasury  and  other  public  sources  of 
money  is  pushed  further  and  further  ajar.  ■ 
Next,    the    160-acre   anti-monopoly   policy. 
Western   large   private   landowning   interests 
are  as  assiduous   in   choking  off   the  public 
policy  embedded  in  the  160-acre  law  as  they 
have  been  in   widening  the  opening  in   the 
Treasury  doorway.  Let  California  be  the  ex- 
ample  again.  In  the   1940'e   the  large  land- 
owning Interests  tried  their  level  best  to  get 
Congress   to  remove   the   160-acre   law   from 
the  Central  Valley  Project.  They  failed.  Those 
who  spoke  for  them  in  House   and   Senate. 
viz..   Democrats   Congressman   Alfred   Elliott 
and  Senator  Sheridan  Downey,  were  forced 
out  of  public  life  for  their  pains.  Republican 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  apparently  is  tak- 
ing up  where  they  left  off. 

The  United  States  Constitution,  as  every 
citizen  knows,  has  created  a  national  Gov- 
ernment composed  of  three  branches — Leg- 
islative, Judicial  and  Executive.  The  large 
landowning  interests  have  explored  them  all. 
Failing  to  remove  the  acreage  limitation  by 
Act  of  Congress,  they  turned  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  In  1958  the  Court  rejected  their  ap- 
peal unanimously.  Then  they  went  to  work 
on  the  Executive  Branch,  seeking  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  what  they  were 
denied  by  Congress  and  Court  They  went  to 
work,  too,  on  the  Administration  and  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California. 

Does  the  story  begin  to  sound  complex  and 
hard  to  follow?  Are  the  details  becoming 
confusing?  Do  not  be  surprised,  for  this 
planned  complexity  is  the  chief  reason  why 


"  Secretary  of  the  Interior  J.  A  Krug.  Hear- 
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large  landowning  Interests  have  been  able 
with  one  hand  to  throw  dust  In  the  eye*  of 
the  public,  while  with  the  other  they  grab 
first  the  land,  then  the  money  and  the  water. 
If  he  public  policy  of  distributing  the  bene- 
fits of  reclamation  "in  accordance  with  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
viduals" is  to  be  preserved,  it  Is  necessary  for 
the  public  to  get  the  main  outlines  suffi- 
ciently clearly  to  understand  why  and  how 
it  is  being  outwitted  and  outmaneuvered. 
Let  me  uy  to  put  the  pieces  in  place,  using 
the  California  State  Water  Plan  as  an 
example. 

First,  the  public  '"image"  of  the  California 
State  Water  Plan.  On  May  4,  1968,  Governor 
Ronald  Reagan  dedicated  the  key  unit  of  the 
State  Water  Plan.  Orovllle  Dam  on  the 
Feather  River.  He  hailed  it,  according  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  the  next  day,  as  a 
"massive  monument  to  the  .  ,  ,  civic  and 
political  leaders  whose  perserverance  con- 
verted an  Idea  into  a  life-saving  and  Ufe- 
susUilning  reality."  In  elaboration,  the 
Chronicle  added  in  Its  report  of  the  dedica- 
tion that  "While  only  partially  complete,  the 
dam  was  credited  with  averting  a  1964  .Sac- 
ramento Valley  flood  exceeding  Ihe  severity 
of  the  December.  1955,  Yuba  City  di.saster 
which  killed  36  people  and  destroyed  400 
homes" 

To  be  sure,  there  was  an  undertone  of 
anxiety  over  how  to  meet  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  State  Wat*r  Plan.  Would  the 
Legislature  transfer  millions  of  dollars  of 
tidelands  oil  revenues  now  earmarked  for 
higher  education  construction,  away  Irom 
education  and  give  them  to  the  State  Water 
Plan?  Also,  said  the  Chronicle  soberly,  "It  is 
concede<l.  additionally,  that  a  bond  issue 
ranging  In  size  from  Jl  billion  to  S3  billion 
must  be  forthcoming  before  supplemental 
water  can  be  developed  on  the  Bel  River,  and 
such  units  a-s  a  peripheral  delta  canal  and  a 
master  San  Joaquin  Valley  drain  con- 
structed "  But  these  doubts  were  over- 
shado'wed  by  Governor  Reagan's  laudatory 
words:  "We  are  here  to  dedicate  more  than 
a  dam  and  a  lake  We  are  here  to  dedicate 
what  is.  in  truth,  a  memorial  to  the  vision, 
the  dedication  and  the  hard  work  of  many. 
many  Californians— Californians  whose  love 
of  their  state  has  overcome  any  sectionalism 
they  may  have  felt."  - 

Tliat  is  the  contrived  "image"  of  the  State 
Water  Plan  What  Is  the  true  image?  To 
whom  and  to  what  is  Oroville  Dam  a  "m.-i-s- 
sive  monument?"  A  good  way  to  begin  is  to 
ask  questions  and  find  the  answers 

First,  why  was  the  damming  of  Feather 
River  able  to  avert  a  1964  flood,  but  unable 
to  avert  the  "severity  of  the  December.  1955. 
Yuba  City  disaster  .  .  ."?  No  less  an  author- 
ity than  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel  has 
given  us  the  answer:  removing  the  damming 
of  Feather  River  from  the  Federal  Central 
Valley  Project  plan  in  order  to  Include  it  in 
the  State  Water  Plan,  prevented  construc- 
tion of  a  Federal  dam  that  would  have  pre- 
%ented  the  1955  'Yuba  City  disaster  which 
killed  36  people  and  destroyed  400  homes." 
Senator  Kuchel  said  to  Congress  the  next 
year,  in  1956.  "I  would  venture  the  guess 
"that  If  the  state  h.-id  not  indicated  its  in- 
terest in  Oroville.  we  would  have  had  long 
before  l;«t  year's  flood  a  federal  d;im  at 
Orovllle." 

More  questions  Why  did  the  State  indicate 
Its  wish  to  include  Oroville  Dam  in  a  State 
Water  Plan?  Why  did  the  State  want  to 
remove  It  from  the  planned  Federal  con- 
struction at  the  cost,  as  it  turned  out.  not 
onlv  of   such   delay   and  disaster  as  at  Yuba 


-San  Francisco  Fjarmnrr  and  Chr07}iele, 
Mav  5,  1968.  Sec   A.  4. 

'Senator  Thoma-s  H  Kuchel.  Hearings  on 
S.  178  before  subcommittee  on  irrigation  and 
reclamation  of  Senate  committee  on  interior 
and  insular  .iff.tirs.  84  Cong..  2nd  Sess  ,  179. 
11956) 
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city,  but  al«o  at  a  price  to  Callfomlttna  that 
la  beginning  to  hurt,  *  price  that  nina  al- 
ready around  tS  8  billion  loaded  onto  their 
back*  that  the  Federal  Government  waa 
ready  Itself  W)  carry  but  waa  dlsauaded  .'rom 
carrying  by  'he  State''  Why  waa  the  Federal 
Government  willing  lo  deter  to  those  who 
wanted   the  State   to   pick   up   the   tab'' 

The  answers  unfold  slowly  but  clarify 
surely  The  Idea  of  a  Sfote  Water  Project 
dates  from  at  leaat  a«  early  *a  1944  On 
May  13  of  that  vear  when  large  l.indowners 
hopes  were  high  that  Congress  would  remove 
the  180-acre  limit  from  Californl.i  9  Central 
Valley  Project  the  magazine  Su-iifi.-i.i  Week 
tella  what  they  had  up  tneir  sleeves  if  Con- 
greaalonal  removal  should  .'.tU  a«  It  did 
"If  the  big  l.indowners  should  lose  out  in 
Uila  parucular  flght  said  Businf-^i  Week. 
■  they  have  several  other  proposals  to  .iccom- 
pllah    their    end     One    of    them  said    to 

h»ve  originated  among  the  big  landowners  of 
Preano  County  Is  for  the  State  of  California 
to  take  over  the  Central  Valley  project  pay- 
ing the  enure  bill  Thia  would  sidestep 
the  lao-acre  Umivatlon      ' 

The  mills  of  large  speculative  landowners. 
Uke  the  mlUa  of  the  goda.  grind  slowly,  but 
they  grfnd  exceeding  flne  Seven  vears  later 
the  State  Legislature  moved  in  the  direction 
forecast  by  the  big  landowners  if  Fresno 
county  It  authorized  a  State  W.iter  Project 
But  there  waa  still  hesitation  to  act  on  the 
authortzatlon.  because  to  do  su  meant  shift- 
ing what  the  Federal  Government  waa  pre- 
pared to  pay.  onto  the  backs  of  -.axpayers  of 
the  Stole  of  California  No  one  waa  more 
conacloua  of  thla  burden  to  taxpayers  of  his 
State  than  Congressman,  later  Senator  Clair 
Kngle  In  a  speech  delivered  on  September  i*. 
1953  ho  opposed  buying  the  Central  Valley 
Project  from  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause— although  It  would  rem<ne  Federal 
acreage  limitation  .  .ind  a  comparable  Federal 
public  power  preference  policy  -he  doubted 
■  It  la  necessary  or  wise  to  cut  our  state 
completely  ofT  from  Interest-free  federal 
flnancing  "  ' 

Did  Call.'ornia  have  the  capacity  to  carry 
the  ananclaJ  burden  of  a  suite  W.iter  Plan' 
Engle  waa  asked  the  question  frfjm  the  floor. 
and  he  gave  a  straight  .uiswer  yes.  but  at 
the  sacrince  of  other  things  iut-n  ai  educa- 
tion. The  Sacramento  Bee  rep<irted  the  dia- 
logue When  asked  if  there  is  a  possibility 
California  would  be  able  M  -omplete  the 
Feather  River  Project  Engle  declared.  I 
think  the  State  of  California  can  do  ,is  much 
as  she  wants  to  do.  if  ^ne  wantit  to  gne  the 
hexgM  of  prtonty  »'if  u:ould  have  to  jii'' 
tt.  of  the  lacnlice  of  other  items,  iuch  a* 
schooh  "  " 

There  vou  have  it  a  Stare  Water  Project 
to  help  speculating  landowners  escape  a  law 
designed  to  restrain  speculation  and  to  bring 
"the  greatest  ?ood  to  the  greatest  number  of 
individuals.  '  on  the  one  hand.  Versus  schools, 
on  the  other  hand' 

In  1952  this  prospect  of  conflict  for  funds 
between  a  State  Water  Project  and  Educauon 
apparently  waa  enough  to  make  even  the 
speculating  interests  opposed  to  the  160-acre 
limitation  recoil,  if  only  for  the  time  being 
Within  a  half  dozen  years  the  outline  of  a 
State  Water  Project  waa  placed  before  Con- 
gress The  strategy  was  to  offer  a  State  fi- 
nancial contribution  toward  the  construc- 
tion .)f  a  Joint  Pederai-State  San  Luis  Project 
The  hope  was  that  Congress  would  Join  with 
the  State  m  construction  and  in  putting  up 
money  and  In  return  for  the  State  s  con- 
tributions would  exempt  the  area  to  be 
served  by  the  State  Project  from  the  Federal 
160-.icre  law  Sponsors  of  the  State  Water 
Project   were   disappointed     The   Senate   Ue- 


•  Valley   divided.    Buaine«s    Week     No    767. 
May  13.  1944.  24. 

**  Central  Valley  Project    Federal  or  State 
California  Aaaembly   interim   committee   re- 
ports. 1953-1956.  Vol    13.  no    5.  142 

•  Sacramento  Bee.  September  25.  1952   R 


bated  the  proposed  exemption  four  days,  and 
the  House  two  days;  both  agreed  to  author- 
ize funds  and  construction  but  only  on  con- 
dition of  denial  of  the  exemption  sought  The 
position  of  Congress  waa  the  same  as  in 
1902  money  for  reclamation,  yes.  but  only 
on  the  condition  that  the  160-acre  law  to  pre- 
vent monopoly  and  curb  speculation  should 
apply  Congrew  saw  the  State  Water  Project 
through  the  eves  of  Senauir  Wayne  Morse 
who  called  It  This  evanescent  project 
this    alleged    State    project  is    merely    a 

vision  created  in  the  nope  that  It  can  some- 
how transform  everybody  s  water  to  water 
reserved  only  for  a  few  people   ' 

So  once  again  large  landed  mt^resLs  found 
themselves  facing  their  perennial  problem, 
how  U)  get  the  money  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  the  condition  attached  to  the  monev. 
Viz.  observance  of  the  l«0-acre  law  The  .se- 
quence of  the  steiw  to  circumvent  the  law 
runs  like  thLs 

First,  on  the  eve  of  voting  on  a  »1  75  billion 
bond  Issue  to  rtnance  the  State  W.iter  Project, 
barely  one  month  before  the  November  1980 
election,  Chas  T  Main.  Inc  .  rendered  to  the 
State  of  California  a  lengthy  report  evalu- 
at.ng  the  proposed  Stale  water  development 
system  The  report  cost  the  people  of  Califor- 
nia several  hundred  thousand  dollars  The  re- 
port had  an  appendix  written  by  one  of  Cal- 
ifornia s  attxirnevs  most  experienced  m  op- 
posing the  lao-acre  limitation  Pacing  the 
fact  that  Congress  hud  refused  to  exempt 
the  State  Water  Project  from  the  160-acre 
law.  he  stated  as  his  premise  notwithstand- 
ing, that  neither  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion nor  the  State  .\dmlnistratlon  desires  to 
applv  the  Federal  excess  land  provisions  to 
the  State  sen-Ice  area  His  -ask.  as  he  saw 
It  in  other  words  was  to  help  an  arm  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  of  California  to  circum- 
vent the  decision  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
of  the  National  CK>vernment  that  the  State 
service  area  was  not  to  be  exempt  from  the 
160-acre  law 

The  .\ppendlx  to  the  Chas  T  Mam.  Inc 
report  w.is  equal  '-o  the  task,  and  what  fol- 
lowed fitted  Its  gttldlng  precepts  The  Solici- 
tor of  the  Interior  supported  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  within  his  Department,  in  its 
opposition  to  the  160-acre.  or  excess  land  law. 
Congress  ha<l  ileclde<l  negatively,  the  Solicitor 
said  m  effect,  that  the  State  service  area 
should  'lof  be  exempt  from  the  160-acre  law. 
bvit  It  had  not  said  po.itIite/v  that  the  160- 
acre  law  should  apply  ■'  Therefore  he  ap- 
proved the  draft  contract  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia minus  acreage  limitation 

The  Interior  Committees  of  House  and 
Senate  had  .tO  clays  to  review  the  contract 
Previouslv  in  1959  and  1960.  both  Commit- 
tees had  approved  the  exemption  from 
acreage  limitation  that  both  House  and  Sen- 
ate sorin  debated  and  rejected  But  now.  in 
1962.  the  balance  politically  was  reversed 
Then.  In  I9.S9  and  1960  the  Committees — 
and  large  landowning  Interests  behind 
Them-  could  not  obtain  Congressional  ap- 
prn\al  for  authorization  to  spend  federal 
funds  so  long  as  an  exemption  was  attached. 
Now,  in  1962.  they  had  .i  chance  to  gain  ap- 
proval to  spend  federal  funds  and  the  esemp- 
tion.  too  All  they  h«i-  to  do  was  to  remain 
silent  for  90  days,  and  let  the  administra- 
tor s  omission  of  acreage  limitation  from  the 
contract  stand  The  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee approved  the  contract  and  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  remained  silent  The  op- 
ponents of  acreage  limitation  at  last  had 
both  the  money  that  Congress  had  voted. 
and  the  exemption  that  Congress  had 
dented  f 

rhis  outcome  was  the  forecast  of  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Chas  T  Main.  Inc  report,  offer- 
ing  skilled   legal   guidance   down   a   path   to- 


ward circumvention  of  the  160-acre  law  The 
attorney  In  charge  had  prophesied  that  "The 
reaction  of  Congress  and  Its  relevant  commit- 
tees la  more  a  po/iftcaj  than  a  legal  prob- 
lem •  "  His  prophecy  had  come  trtie  It  whs 
planned  that  Law  was  to  be  the  victim  of 
Politics  PoJittc.f  was  to  nsr  above  Loir  and 
Law  was  to  "unk  betoir  Politics  In  order  to 
circumvent  the  160-acre  law  Tills  Iihs  come 
to   pass 

In  their  tr.dii  the  19.'i2  prediction  by  CUlr 
Engle  Is  coming  true  todav  the  >ulline8 
of  the  conflict  State  Water  Project  VHiSUS 
schools  are  now  visible  Tlie  1944  pK.n  at- 
tributed lo  blrf  landowners  of  Fresno  Coun- 
ty comes  crashing  down  upon  education 
within  the  State  Lifting  the  Feather  River 
Project  from  thr  Federal  Central  Valley 
Project  and  loading  It  onto  California  tax- 
payers Is  having  its  predicted  effect  Governor 
Reagan  raised  the  annual  budget  of  the 
State  Water  Project  by  »100  million  In  1967- 
68  above  Governor  Browns  already  high 
recommendation  At  the  same  time  he  low- 
ered the  Regents'  budget  for  the  University 
of  California — all  items  considered — by  »46 
million  Under  pressure  the  Regents  adopt 
student  tuition  fees  that  will  rise  to  HOC  per 
quarter,  perhaps  only  an  augury  of  more 
to  come  For  1968-«9  the  Oovemor  seeks  to 
cut  the  University  operating  budget  by  $31 
million  and  the  capital  outlay  budget  by 
$34  H  million,  a  total  cut  of  nearly  $66  mil- 
lion 

Pressures  from  the  State  Water  Project 
upon  the  budget  of  the  State  College  system 
are    similar 

These  cuts  probe  deeply  into  the  value 
systems  of  our  society  The  question  of  stu- 
dent tuition,  for  example,  brings  out  sharp 
differences  over  the  role  of  higher  educa- 
tion. On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  favor 
encouraging  universal  higher  education 
and  so  object  to  abandoning  the  California 
tradition  of  tultlon-free  higher  education 
On  the  other  hand  is  a  view  expressed  by 
the  President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany to  the  Bay  Area  Council:  In  any 
event.  Its  high  time  we  did  something  to 
knock  the  absurd  notion  that  every  young 
American  who  Is  worth  his  salt  must  get  at 
least  a  four-vear  college  degree.  As  a  result 
of  this  kind  of  thinking  our  colleges  are 
being  over-crowded  with  many  people  who 
are  not  college  material  and  some  of  our 
finest  vocational  opportunities  are  ^'olng 
begging     '■•■ 

One  wonders,  .ire  education  and  water  to 
be  Uicked  into  IrreconclUable  and  increasing 
contllct?  If  State  Water  Development  con- 
tinues on  Its  present  course,  conflict  la 
inevitable  Read  the  cold,  precise  language 
of  California's  Leglsaltlve  Analyst.  A.  Alan 
p,et  The  sale  of  water  bonds,  he  reported 
to  the  Stale  Legislature  on  the  1967  68 
budget,  may  Increasingly  Intrude  on  the 
sale  of  other  general  obligation  bonds  .  • 
To  the  extent  that  this  occurs  ...  the  effect 
will  be  either  higher  Interest  rates  for  all 
state  bonds,  whether  water  bonds  or  school 
bonds,  greater  financing  of  other  (than 
water)  programs  from  Increased  taxes,  or  the 
curtailment  ol  expenditures  in  either  the 
water  prtvram  or  other  programs."   '  So  one 
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•  Chas  T  Main.  Inc  .  Appendix  to  final 
report  ^  bv  Alun  J  Rothwelli  general  evalu- 
ation of  the  proposed  program  lor  ftnanclng 
and  constructing  the  State  water  resources 
development  svstem  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Water  Resources  Bos- 
ton   MassachusetU.  '2229   1'2A.  October.  1960. 
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December  1965  Pub  by  Bay  Area  Council. 
Sail  Francisco 

-  Report  of  the  legislative  analyst  to  the 
joint  legislative  budget  committee,  analysis 
of  the  budget  bill  of  the  state  of  California 
for  the  fiscal  year  July  1.  1967  to  June  30 
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sees  todav  both  Increase  In  taxes  and  curtail- 
ment of  expenditures,  not  in  the  State  Water 
program,   but    in   "other   programs"   such  as 
education,  mentiil   health,  medical  care,  etc. 
How   far   will    the   conflict   between   water 
and  education  ^o"?  How  much  will  the  State 
Water   Project   cost    the   people   of  California 
before  we  are  through'  Have  those  who  back 
the  State  Water  Project  been  entirely  frank 
With    the   people?   "Hie    voters    in    1960   were 
■sold  "  a  bond  issue  of  $1  75  billion  to  do  the 
Job    Now   the   cost    figure   is    placed    around 
5.2  8  billion,  and  mavbe  more.  There  Is  already 
talk  within  the  State  of  another  bond  issue 
ol  irom  Jl   billion  to  $3  billion.--  But  appar- 
ently   nobody    within    the    State — except    a 
young   independent  newspaper  like  the  San 
Francisco  Bav  Guardian — reminds  people  that 
m   1958  Senators  William  F.   Knowland  and 
Tliomas  H    Kuchel   told   Congress  that  "Tlie 
State  Water  Project  will  cost   the  people  of 
California  $11  billion  when  completed.-'  Ap- 
parently the  1658  Congress  took  California's 
Senators  .seriously,  believed  their  $11   billion 
cost   hgure.  and  was  pleaded  with  their  gen- 
erosity  in   the   name   of   the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia     At     iinv     rate     Senator     Arthur     V. 
Watkins.   of   Utah,   rose   to   his   feet   on    the 
floor    of    the    Senate     "to    congratulate    the 
State    of    California    and    California's    repre- 
sentatives in  the  Senate.  Senator  Knowland 
and   Senator   Kuchel.   on    the   fact   that   the 
great  suite  of  California  will  build  the  proj- 
ect,  and    a   still   greater   project   which   cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $11  billion,  and  do  It 
cm  Its  own  "  -' 

Appiircntlv  there  was  no  mistake  about  the 
anticipated  cobt  of  the  State  Water  Project 
to  the  people  of  California.  The  very  next 
yeaj  California's  Senators.  Clair  Engle  and 
Thomas  Kuchel.  and  C;ilifornla  Governor 
Edmund  S  Brown— Republican  and  Demo- 
crat alike  -  repeated  the  promise  to  Congress. 
In  Governor  Brown's  words.  "I  hope  and 
expect  that  the  State  of  California  will  com- 
mit Itself  to  invest  more  than  $11  billion  in 
the  next  'J5  years  over  and  above  the  Federal 
program  to  insure  adequate  statewide  water 
development  ■ 

The  160-acre  question  had  been  at  issue 
between  the  political  parties  for  a  long  time, 
the  Democrats  in  lavor  and  the  Republicans 
opposed  Now  this  issue  has  become  trans- 
muted into  an  Establishment"  position,  with 
spokesmen  of  both  parties  opposed.  As  Earl 
C  Behrens.  political  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  soon  was  to  point  out.  sup- 
port lor  acreage  limitation  had  been  "a  part 
of  both  the  State  and  National  Democratic 
platforms  '  But  it  became  different  when 
Democratic  Assemblyman  Lloyd  Lowrey  tried 
in  1959  to  win  approval  for  a  State  acreage 
limitation  la"*':  he  found  himself  opposed  by 
Democratic  Assemblyman  Jesse  M.  Unruh. 
Unruh  confessed  to  the  Legislature  that  "At 
limes  we  have  to  rise  above  plnciple."  ^ 

The  cost  of  rising  "above  principle"  comes 
high  to  those — for  example  in  education — 
who  must  pay  it.  This  was  all  a  part  of  the 
maneuvering  that  threw  water  into  oppo- 
sition to  education. 

So  today,  especially  in  California,  we  give 
away  public  water  to  speculators  and  deflate 
I)ubhc  education  to  insure  the  gift.  It  was 
not  always  so.  nor  need  it  be  so  now.  Under 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Federal  Gov- 
j  rnment  gave  away  public  land  and  enriched 
education  at  the  same  time.  Today  the  Na- 
tion's land  grant  colleges  and  universities 
sumd  as  monuments  to  the  foresight  of  the 


--  San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle. 
May  5.  1968.  Sec.  A.  4. 

-104  Cong  Rec.  17730. 
•  104  Cong.  Rec.  17730. 

--  Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown.  Hearing  before 
subcommittee  on  irrigation  and  reclamation 
of  Senate  committee  on  interior  and  insular 
affairs.  86  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  on  S.  44.  12  (1959) . 

■■'■  Earl  C.  Behrens.  San  Francisco  Chron- 
icle. June  18.  1959,  15. 


Morrill  Land  Grant  to  Education  Act  of 
1862.  Why  have  we  no  comparable  Water 
Grant  to  Education  Act  of  the  nineteen 
sixties? 

We  can  have  it  if  we  want  it.  and  will  do 
what  it  takes  to  get  it    The  means  of  turn- 
ing an  orgy  of  private  speculation  in  (niblic 
water    to    the    account    of    publicly-planned 
education   and   a   publicly-planned   environ- 
ment of  beauty  are  ready  at  hand    Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Stewart  L    Udall  has  pointed 
to   the   first  .step    He   has   proposed   that    the 
government   purchase     "excess    lands.  "    lands 
above  160-acres  per  individual  owner    Exist- 
ing law  already  establishes   the   price  to   be 
paid— the  value  of  the  land  prior  to  the  com- 
ing   of    publicly-subsidized    water       In    the 
face  of  rapidly  increasing  land   values,   time 
will  return  the  investment  lo  the  Treasury 
several  fold.  What  a  magnificent  opportuni- 
ty to  replenish   the  National  Treasury!   And 
Congress     can     assign     revenues     from     the 
watered  lands  to  public  education  as  it  as- 
signed public  lands  to  education  one  hundred 
years  ago  under  .Abraham  Lincoln.  Congress, 
in  cooperation  with  States,  can  regulate  the 
use  of  the  excess  lands  so  purchased  to  assure 
preservation   of   agricultural    greenbelts   and 
open  spaces,  to  check  urban  sprawl,  to  create 
an  environment  of  beauty  lor  generations  to 
come.  In  California  alone  .smong  the  western 
states,  according  to  an  estimate  by  the  Na- 
tional AFL-CIO.  there  are  900.000  acres  that 
can   be  devoted   thus   to   the  enrichment   of 
education  and  lo  con.seryation  of  the  envi- 
ronment. 

Why  not  take  the  simple,  but  necessary 
steps  to  achieve  these  purposes?  Why  not 
abide  by  the  pinciples  of  Lincoln''  Why  not 
put  an  end  to  this  present  era  of  unre- 
strained private  speculation  in  public  water 
and  public  money? 

Why  perpetuate  longer  in  the  West  the 
"peculiar  and  dangerous"  .agricultural  pat- 
tern that  Ambassador  Janie.s  Bryce  described 
in  the  1880's  as  a  "contrast  of  great  prop- 
erties." on  the  one  hand,  with  a  mass  of 
unsettled  labour."  on  the  other  hand.  Seven- 
ty yeajs  later  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  of  Il- 
linois, repeated  Bryce's  description  in  suc- 
cessful defense  of  the  160-acre  limitation 
against  attack.  He  said  "There  iire  strong 
forces  in  California  which  ow"n  enormous 
amounts  of  land,  and  they  do  not  want  to 
accept  the  160-acre  limitation.  The  South- 
ern Pacific  does  not  want  to  ;iccept  it  The 
big  estates  do  not  want  to  accept  it  The 
Boston  Ranch  does  not  want  to  accept  .  .  . 
If  we  have  that  kind  of  concentration  of 
ownership  growing  high  value  crops,  such 
as  lettuce,  oranges  and  citrus  Iruits,  I  will 
tell  the  Senate  what  kind  of  agricultural 
system  we  will  have.  We  will  have  an  agri- 
cultural system  with  a  few  owners  and  a 
great  mass  of  Mejdcan-Amerlcan  laborers 
living  in  hovels,  receiving  low  wages,  and 
with  a  life  of  feudalism  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley of  California,  as  indeed  we  now  have  m 
part."  ^ 

In  1911  Tlieodore  Roosevelt,  who  as  Pres- 
ident had  personally  inspired  the  160-acre 
law  and  signed  the  National  Reclamation 
Act  of  1902.  had  spoken  even  more  ominous 
words  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  San  Francisco.  Reminl.scent  of  the 
warning  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of 
May  31.  1877.  he  said:  "Now  I  have  struck 
the  crux  of  my  appeal  i  f or  the  excess  land 
law).  I  wish  to  save  the  very  wealthy  men 
of  this  country  and  their  advocates  and  up- 
holders from  the  ruin  that  they  would  bring 
upon  themselves  if  they  were  permitted  to 
have  their  way.  It  is  because  I  am  against 
revolution;  it  is  because  I  am  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Extremists,  of  the  Social- 
ists; it  is  because  I  wish  to  see  this  country 
of  ours  continued  as  a  geniune  democracy; 
it  is  because  I  distrust  violence  and  disbe- 


lieve in  it:  It  is  because  I  wish  to  secure 
this  country  against  ever  seeing  a  lime  when 
the  have-nots"  shall  rise  against  the  haves': 
It  IS  l>ecause  I  wish  w  secure  tor  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  and  lor  their  chlldrens 
children  the  same  Ireedom  of  opportunity. 
the  same  peace  and  order  and  justice  that 
we  have  had  in  the  jxist  '   ■■' 

Should  we  not  pne  heed  to  these  counsels 
of  Tlieodorc  Roosevelt  to  sustain  the  160-acre 
law  especially  m  the.se  days  when  we  .ire 
so  concerned  with  the  problems  of  violence, 
and  of  maintaining  law  and  order? 

Let  us  inluse  into  the  reclamation  projiram 
of  the  1960s  the  appreciation  of  the  human 
spirit  that  pervaded  the  1860s  This  can  be 
done,  but  it  will  not  be  done  unle.ss  the  pub- 
lic insists  tiiat  the  circumvention  of  the  160- 
acre  limitation  shall  cease,  and  the  attacks 
upon  It  end  This  can  he  done  if  the  public 
will  insist  that  Congress  provide  for  pur- 
chase of  excess  lands  receiving  publicly-sub- 
sidized water  and  that  the  tise  of  these  lands 
be  turned  away  from  private  speculation  and 
monopoly  toward  the  truly  jjublic  purposes 
of  Education  and  Conservation. 


MINORITY  ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  joined  oilier  Senators  to  introduce  S. 
3875,  the  Community  Self-Determina- 
tion Act  of  1968.  Under  this  act  indige- 
nous community  development  corpora- 
tions would  be  created  through  which 
tlie  people  of  an  area  could  achieve  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  ownership  of 
their  own  business  enterprises. 

On  July  20,  Vice  President  Humphrey 
issued  a  statement  on  the  importance  of 
programs  to  promote  minority  entrepre- 
neurship.  In  this  statement,  the  Vice 
President  proposed  the  development  of  a 
program  for  inner  city  cntrepreneurship 
which  would  provide  the  three  basic  ele- 
ments of  capital,  training,  and  markets. 
A  national  urban  development  bank,  op- 
erating through  regional  affiliates,  would 
finance  minority  ownership  of  business 
enterprises. 

The  Vice  President's  statement,  with 
an  appended  review  of  current  govern- 
ment and  private  programs  in  this  area, 
is  most  relevant  to  the  consideration  of 
the  legislation  that  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vice  President's  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE   RIGHT   To   Succeed:    Minority 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

(Statement    bv    Vice    President    Hi-bert    H 

HvMPHREY.     Washington.     DC     July     20 

19681 

Twenty  vears  ago.  the  measure  ff  a  belief 
in  "Civil"  rights"  was  whether  you  ttuod  up 
for    "fair  employment  practices." 

I  led  that  light.  We  won  it.  An  Anieridn 
born  black  has  an  equal  right  now.  under  the 
law.  to  work  for  an  American  born  white 

But:  to  say  it  that  way— plainly— is  to 
realize  that  the  right  to  work  lor  somebody 
else  isn't  enough  It  isn't  equal  opportunity 
just  to  let  everybody  into  the  cellar— if  the 
door  eomg  upsWlrs  is  open  to  some,  not  to 
others. 

Equal  employment  opportunity— to  work 
lor  somebody  else— is  only  part  of  it 

The  rest  of  it  is  equal  opportunity  to  oien 
your  oun  business. 


^43  U.S.C.  423e. 

*  105  Cong.  Rec.  7667. 
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I  want  to  lead  thU  flght.  too   i4(i<l  if  can 

With  greater  intensity  each  v«w  the  blarlc 
American.  tt\t>  Spanish-speaking  American, 
the  Indian  Amerlc*n  have  been  demanding 
a  chance  to  help  themselves  They  have  in- 
creasingly rejected  h.ind-ouu  and  help 
which  did  not  involve  their  own  inltlaUve. 
responsibility  .ind  power 

Whatever  phrases  are  used  Uy  rharactertze 
th!.s  demand.  It  Is  fully  in  accord  with  es- 
Mbllshed  American  traditions  ..f  self-reliance 
and  self-help  American  society  must  now 
summon  the  courage-  and  common  sense — 
to  Jii*"  minority  Amcrtcans  t/iit  rhance  to 
sucretrd  uitfiin  the  ry.tem 

On  January  29  of  this  ye*r.  I  asked,  a* 
Vice  President,  that  representatives  of  ftve 
Federal  agencies  meet  with  me  U)  consider 
the  subject  of  minority  entrepreneurship  ' 
I  said  in  my  Memorandum 
■I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a  great  eco- 
nomic and  social  potential,  often  noi  recog- 
nized. In  enlarging  opportunities  for  mem- 
bers of  ailnorltv  groups  as  entrepreneurs  At 
present.  Negroes  and  Spanish-speaking 
groups  own  or  control  only  a  minute  por- 
tii>n  of  uUe  business  in  this  country  The 
bLMtnasaea  they  do  operate  are  usually  small 
and  uneconomic  Thf  urgent  need  is  to  hate 
mmortty  groups  ou'i  and  run  mure  .uhstan- 
tiai  brisxnesaes  'xhtc'i  are  t^iUy  rompet^tive 
in  the  Am.cr-:can  ei-onornv 

A  series  of  meetings  followed  There  waa 
.-vctive  participation  by  top  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Latjor.  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  the  <mM  Business  Ad- 
ministration I  have  received  the  report  of 
this  working  group  U  provides  the  basis 
for  this  statement  md  its  recommendailonB. 
The  Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  isaued  on  March 
1.  included  this  statement  on  Encourage- 
ing  Bualneas  Ownership  in  the  Ghetto  ': 

•We  believe  it  Is  important  to  give  special 
encouragement  to  Negro  ownership  of  busi- 
ness in  ghet-o  areas  The  disadvantaged  need 
help  m  obtaining  managerial  experience  and 
in  creating  f^r  themselves  i  stake  in  the  eco- 
nomic community  The  advantages  of  Ne- 
gro entrepreneurship  also  include  self-em- 
ployment and  jobs  tor  others  • 

One  of  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  s  most 
eloquent  statements— at  Portland.  Oregon,  on 
May  23rd   -.ncluded  this 

We  must  encourage  th  development  of 
businesses  owned  by  residents  .>f  poverty 
areai  pr  >•.  iding  loiins  and  ijuarantees  as 
needed,  to  bring  the  dignity  and  fultlllment 
of  ownership  to  that  person  This  national 
rebuilding.  I  believe,  should  begin  immedi- 
ately with  a  nauonal  impact  project  sup- 
pK>rted  by  federal  grants  to  local  cumnnini- 
ties  to  hire  the  unemployed  and  begin  the 
w  lilt  ITiis  wou:a  be  the  tlrit  step  toward 
a   -ommunlty  of  purpose  for  aU  of  us  ' 

He  sp^jke  feelingly  of  tiie  need  to  build. 
In  the  poverty  .ircas.  a  .■oininunity  of  iree- 
dom  of  private  luiUauve  .  .  a  new  commu- 
nity of  seU-pride  md  self-determinauon  ' 
Everything  we  are  trying  to  do  to  eliminate 
Inequality  Is  Incomplete  as  long  as  it  de- 
pends on  somebody  doing  something  for 
somebody  else-  for  equality  means  equality 
of  iell-respect—oi  pride. 

Partlclpuuon — self-help — economic  jjow- 
er  -thej>e  are  essential  elemenrs  m  any  proc- 
ess of  deprived  mner-clty  residents  becoming 
productive,  se'.f-iustalmng  and  involved 
members  of  society— and  of  bringing  new 
economic  vitality  to  Inner-clty  neighbor- 
hoods Business  entrepreneurship  offers  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  to  achieve  these  -rlt- 
icai  objectives. 

The  details  of  the  present  picture  of  re- 
stricted business  opportunity— so  far  as 
Americms  who  .are  black  are  concerned- are 
set  out  in  t*ie  attached  statement 

One  in  a  thousand  s  a  proprie'^jr  The 
figure  .'or  whites  is  one  .n  40  i 
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The  situation  Is  the  same-  In  some  re- 
spects worse  for  Mexican-. Americans.  Span- 
ish-Americans, Puerto  Kleins.  Indians  and 
jthers 

I  have  received,  with  the  assistance  ol  the 
mter-igency  working  group,  the  scope  and 
operat.on  of  present  programs  for  providing 
business  opportunities  tor  minority  group 
members 

The  conclusions  lo  be  ctrawn  from  such  a 
review  .ire  clear 

T'le-  prment  dernandt  on  the'ie  programs 
far  exceed  the  i-apanty--<ind  the  /undj— fo 
meet  them  Black  Americas  most  Insistent 
demand  todav  is     Let  us  do  it  ourseties  " 

The  experience  with  the  minority  entre- 
preneurship projects  which  have  been  au- 
thorized and  lunded  Is  by  no  means  consist- 
ent, nor  unltormly  successful.  But  it  n  et't- 
dent  beyond  any  question  that  there  u  more 
reason  [or  enrouragement  in  these  projects- 
more  promise  a  higher  success  rate^than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  type  of  rntnortty 
group  a.--.ii-<tance  program  Every  iigency  has 
stressed  one  crucial  element  in  iichieving  suc- 
cess   lull  parlictpation  and  tnioiiement 

These  ire  Improvements  that  can  .uid 
should  be  made  in  the  idmliilstrallon  ol  the 
present  programs 

But  the  full  explollauon  of  the  }>ossibihties 
)(  equality  by  common  enterprise — by  shared 
re.sponsibilUy  dep^-'ids  un^iie.sttonabiy  on 
enlarged  Congressional  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation, as  icell  as  on  greatly  expanded 
parti  -ipar.'Oii   by  the  prii^nte  sector  itself. 

A  candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  spoken 
recently  in  headline  terms--of  the  need  t^j 
develop  black  capitalism  '  and  '  black  en- 
terprise '  and  free  enterprise  '  In  the  ghet- 
loes — aid  then  has  iidded.  in  nne  print, 
that  It  costs  little  or  no  government  money" 
to  do  this,  that  the  Federal  budget  must  be 
cut  —and  that  we  must  stop  trying  to  buy 
olf  the  Negro  ' 

T^ij  is  double-folfc.  Of  course  it  will  t^ke 
monev  Talking  about  black  capitalism 
without  c.ipital  13  just  kiting  poUUcal 
checks 

But  a  country  that  subsidizes  multl-mU- 
Mon  dollar  corporatlana  to  explore  outer- 
space  won  t  be  bu\1ng  oS  the  Negro"  if  it 
contributes  to  his  setting  up  a  business  In 
tiie  inner-cltv  If  It  makes  sense  to  pay  a 
farmer  to  stop  farming  his  land.  It  unt 
buving  st>nu'body  off"  to  help  .start  a  busi- 
ness that  will  employ  the  [leople  who  used 
to  work  on  that  farm 

/  TtZl  propose  if  I  am  fleeted  President,  the 
legKlatton  and  appropriations  necessary  to 
permit  the  masimum  practicable  public  in- 
i-e^tmrnt  in  pnfate  ■minonty"  enterprise^ 
but  m  icays'  ivhich  rely  on  self-help  and 
felf-rehance 

More  ^specifically  I  propcee  the  develop- 
ment of  an  integrated  program  for  inner- 
clty  entrepreneurship  which  makes  provi- 
sion for  the  three  basic  elements  of  business 
success  i-apital  training,  .ind  rnarkets 
I.  With  regard  to  working  capital' 
I  have  proposed,  as  part  of  a  ■Marshall 
Plan  for  'he  Cities."  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Urban  Development  Bank— to  oper- 
ate through  iifflMatcd  regional  b.inks  in  the 
various  metropolitan  areas 

Without  repeating  the  details  of  that  pre- 
vious proposal.  I  note  for  Its  relevance  here 
the  recommendation  that  proiiiion  be  made 
for  the  Sational  Urban  Development  Banks 
to  'inonce  a  iride  i  ortety  of  business  enter- 
prises oicned  and  operated  by  residents  of 
the  inner  cUy.  These  banks  would,  more 
speclflcally 

03er  loans  to  mner-city  small  business- 
men wnoee  contribution  to  the  economy  of 
their  communities  U  now  limited  by  lack  of 
financing. 

Gu.u-antee  loans,  made  through  conven- 
tional private  lenders,  for  Inner-clty  business 
activities. 

Fund  non-proht  neighborhood  develop- 
ment corporations  which,  in  turn,  could  pur- 


chase     and      operate      Inner-clty      business 
enterprises. 

Offer  loans  u>  inner-clty  business  coopera- 
tives established  lo  strengthen  purchasing 
power  and  to  provide  more  effective  dl.slribu- 
tlon  of  products 

To  make  sure  that  the  money  Is  Invested 
m  the  places  where  it  Is  needed  most  und 
be  used  best,  national  and  regional  bank 
boards  would  include  representatives  of  the 
tnntT-'ity  community  Further  communiiy 
parUclpaUon  would  be  encouraged  through 
direct  equity  investment  in  the  regional 
banks  by  the  people  themselves. 

In  more  Immediate  terms,  and  on  ihe  basis 
of  my  review  of  present  administrative  pro- 
grams. ;  recommend  a  significant  liberah- 
zattori  of  current  agency  policies  regarding 
loans  and  allocations  for  mner-ctty  entre- 
preneurs. 

There  Is  unquestionably  .i  special  risk  fac- 
tor involved  here- for  there  is  typically  much 
lees  than  usual  experience  and  proven  abil- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  private  contracting 
partv 

This  means  that  there  Is  special  reason  for 
adininlstmtive  care  In  evaluating  these  com- 
mitments But  this  should  include  a  full 
con.slderatlon  of  the  iilternatlve  risks— to  the 
community  and  the  country— of  iiot  making 
the  investments 

/  rerommend  .<pecifi<o»v  that  the  Small 
Bwine.ss  Administration  liberalize  its  regu- 
lations m  order  to  provide  loans  for  a  laiger 
number  of   inner-city   projects. 

I  recommend  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  and  the  Office  of 
Ecoromic  Opportunity  expand  their  present 
commitments  to  assist  private  companies  to 
create  inner-city  .subsidiaries  that  unll  be 
managed  by  local  residents— especially  those 
companies  that  provide  for  the  granual  ac- 
quisition of  the  subsidiary  by  the  employees 
or  bv  a  neighborhood  corporation. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  private 
sector  must  generate  the  bulk  of  investment 
caplUl  for  inner-clty  business  development. 
We  must,  therefore.  lUso  consider  a  system  of 
tax  incenUves  that  will  ^renerate  the  maxi- 
mum degree  of  private  investment  at  ac- 
celerated pace 

II  With  '■rgard  to  training 
Tlie  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  now  concentrates  [particularly 
on  teiwhlng  Job  skills  to  the  unemployed  (.* 
retraining  persons  with  obsolete  Job  skills. 
/  -ecommend  that  the  MDTA  program  be 
expanded  to  protide  management  training 
where  this  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
ne'.c  bn.5ine'3ej  which  will  be  in  a  position 
to  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 

The  Defense  Department's  Proiect  TraiLsi- 
tlon  •  prepares  men  for  civilian  Jobs  shortly 
before  discharge  from  the  armed  services.  / 
recommend  that  this  program  be  broadened 
to  include  training  in  the  techniques  of 
business  entrepreneurship  and  managership 
I  recommend  that  the  G  I.  Bill  be  amended 
fo  include  pay  for  in-the-.ihop  training  in 
rn'-rp'eneu'^hip  and  managership,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  in-the-school  training  In  aca- 
demic subjects.  This  will  more  tuUy  meet 
the  great  debt  the  nation  has  to  its  veterans. 
/  recommend  that  programs  be  developed 
for  asMitmg  private  business  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Alliance  of  Business- 
men to  erpand  their  programs  m  order  to 
provide  managerial  training  to  residents  of 
the  mner-city. 

III.  With  'rgard  to  markets 
The  Small  Business  Admintsuations 
'Tccdon  8A  program  provides  for  the  as- 
sigiLing  of  Federal  Government  contracts 
and  .'^ub-contracts  to  businesses  owned  and 
operated  by  minority  groups  or  businesses 
that  hire  the  haxd-core  unemployed.  /  rec- 
ommend f'le  substantial  enlargement  of  this 
prog  ram 

I    recommend   that   the  procurement   offi- 
ces  in   the  Federal  agencies   be   instructed 
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to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure  that 
mmoriti/  firms  which  bid  competitively  be 
guaranteed  full  and  equal  consideratio^i  m 
the  awarding  of  government  contracts. 
IV  IVifh  regard  to  administration: 
My  review  of  this  situation  discloses  an 
extensive  overlapping  of  the  present  author- 
ity of  several  federal  agencies  in  this  area. 

/  recommend  the  designation  of  a  lead 
agency — either  the  Department  of  Commerce 
or  the  Small  Business  Administration — fo 
exercise  principal  authority  in  promoting 
vimority  entrepreneurship.  This  agency 
.•■hould  also  1  unction  as  the  single  place  in 
the  Pctieral  Government  where  the  prospec- 
tive minority  entrepreneur  could  obtain  In- 
formation about  the  available  sources  of 
assistance  It  could  disseminate  information 
about  the  kinds  of  projects  that  are  proving 
.successful 

nie  lead  agency  should  also  develop  work- 
mtr  relationships  with  the  private  founda- 
tions which  are  now  entering  this  area  of 
experimental  entrepreneurial  development. 
It  is  an  increasingly  common  situation  that 
:in  inner-clty  enterprise  is  funded  partly  by 
tl<ivprnment,  partly  by  private  business,  and 
partly  by  private  foundation  funds. 

Tins  lead  apency  can  be  designated  Im- 
mediately In  the  longer-term,  however,  and 
lis  part  of  America's  total  offensive  to  res- 
cue our  cities,  new  administrative  mech- 
anisms and  technique  must  be  developed  to 
deliver  the  full  re.sources  of  society  in  the 
most  efficient  and  effective  way  possible. 
These  mechanisms  for  techniques  should 
draw  Irom  our  growing  capability  for  sys- 
tems analysis  and  they  must  necessarily 
move  beyond  traditional  categories  of  gov- 
ernment, business,  or  foundations.  As  Pres- 
ident. I  irould  give  priority  attention  to  de- 
veloping these  mechanisms  with  the  full 
participation  of  the  people  and  institutions 
involved. 

There  is  also  need  for  the  kind  of  joint 
public  and  private  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram which  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen provides  in  the  JOBS  program. 

Here,  however,  there  must  be  full  and  ef- 
fective- and  probably  controlling — partici- 
patlon  by  representatives  of  the  minority 
groups.  For  the  expressed  concern  about 
"industrial  colonialism"  is  a  very  real  one. 
/  recommend,  therefore,  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Committee  on  Minority  Busi- 
ness. There  is  a  rapidly  growing  "know-how" 
in  this  virtually  new  area  of  private — and 
human — enterprise.  It  is  the  kind  of  know- 
how  that  develops  in  the  nation's  inner  cities 
before  it  does  in  Washington.  The  National 
Committee  on  Minority  Business  would  be 
responsible  for  bringing  these  ideas  and  con- 
cepts to  the  Federal  Government's  atten- 
tion— so  that  the  Government  can  tailor  its 
assistance  to  the  real — not  Imagined — needs 
of  minority  businessmen. 

The  National  Committee  on  Minority  Busi- 
ness should  also  encourage  members  to  par- 
ticipate in  starting  new  inner-clty  busi- 
nesses— often  in  partnership  with  neighbor- 
hood development  corporations — and  in  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  managerial 
training  for  minority-owned  businesses. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  basic 
answer  to  the  problem  we  created  for  our- 
selves and  each  other  over  the  centuries  lies 
in  the  simple  idea  of  self-help — self-respon- 
sibilUy. 

This  does  not  mean  any  lessening  of  the 
common  obligation — our  obligation  as  a  peo- 
ple, as  a  country,  as  a  government — to  join 
in  doing  what  needs  to  be  done,  and  to  share 
the  cost. 

It  docs  mean  that  we  ought  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  promote  full  participation  by 
those  most  directly  Involved — those  wtih  the 
most  immediate  stake — in  working  things 
out  right. 

It  means  respecting  a  way  of  doing  things 
that  makes  sense  to  those  participants  .  .  . 
instead  of  Insisting  always  on  the  majority's 
norms. 


Fin.Uly.  we  must  recognize  that  the  growth 
of  black  and  other  minority  businesses  will 
proceed  apace  witlt  the  rebirth  of  metro- 
politan areas  generally.  As  .suburbs  continue 
to  grow  economically-  particularly  as  mar- 
kets for  inner-clty  businesses — such  factors 
as  transportation  become  crucial  Education 
and  housing  opportunities  likewise  can  af- 
fect in  great  degree  the  long-term  outlook 
for  inner-city  business  eslabhshment.s  No 
one  can  seriously  believe  that  black  develop- 
ment corporations,  cooperatives  or  businesses 
can  flourish  In  a  racially  divided  .society- 
one  which  IS  separate  and  unequal  Our 
efforts  to  promote  the  healthy  expansion  of 
black  entrepreneurship  mu.st  be  seen  as  part 
of  a  larger  strategy  to  rescue  the  American 
city— part  of  a  larger  -Marshan  Plan  for  the 
Cities." 

THE  SITUATION   AS  IT  .STANDS  TODAY 

Most  black-owned  businesses  are  small  and 
marginal,  providing  a  meager  income  for  the 
owners  and  few  jobs  lor  others.  Typically. 
these  businesses  are  barber  shops,  beauty 
parlors,  funeral  parlors,  grocery  .stores,  and 
other  small  reUil  or  service  businesses.  There 
are  also  a  few— very  few-  bunks,  insurance 
companies  and  manufacturing  firms  that 
are  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes. 

Negroes  constitute  12'  of  the  popula- 
tion, but — 

Less  than  1'.  of  the  nearly  five  million 
private  businesses  in  the  Unitea  Ktates  are 
owned  and  operated  by  non-whites 

Less  than  3',  of  the  1.5  million  Ameri- 
cans who  classify  themselves  as  self-em- 
ployed are  non-white 

Only  3.5';  of  the  non-white  men  in  the 
United  States  labor  force  are  managers,  offi- 
cials or  proprietors— compared  to  14  2';  of 
the  white  men  in  the  labor  force. 

In  the  Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles,  only  2'. 
of  all   businesses  are  owned   by   non-whites. 
In  Harlem,  about   10'      to  15'.    of  the  busi- 
nesees  are  owned  by  non-whites. 

Negro-owned  busine.s.ses  contribute  less 
than  2'';  to  the  United  States  gross  national 
product. 

Of  the  31.000  auto  dealerships  in  the 
United  States,  six  are  owned  by  Negroes, 
Until  recently,  there  was  only  one  Negro  auto 
dealer. 

Typically,  one  major  United  States  manu- 
facturing company  h.is  8.000  sub-contrac- 
tors— not  one  of  them  black-owned. 

As  I  said  in  my  speech  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  2  to  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Conference: 

"Count  40  white  Americans  One  is  a  pro- 
prietor. To  find  one  black  proprietor,  count 
one  thousand.  And  with  rare  exceptions,  he 
is  in  a  marginal  business  .  .  ." 

THE   ROADBLOCKS    TO    BLACK    ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

The  Negro  who  aspires  to  entrepreneurship 
often  faces  all  the  predictable  handicaps: 
poverty,  poor  education,  defeatism,  prejudice. 

But  in  addition  he  specifically  lacks  the 
three  major  resources  that  are  needed  to  be- 
come an  entrepreneur  in  Twentieth  Century 
America.  They  are:  (1)  Capital.  (2)  Training 
and  technical  know-how,  (3i  Markets. 

Obviously,  the.^e  are  the  three  things  that 
any  program  must  help  provide  in  order  to 
promote  successful  black  ownership  of  busi- 
ness. 

The  inner-clty  Negro  has  a  particularly  dif- 
ficult time  obtaining  capital  Money  begets 
money,  but  he  seldom  has  the  collateral  to 
secure  a  loan.  Negro-owned  banks  are  few  in 
number  and  relatively  small  In  size  and.  as 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor  Andrew 
Brimmer  points  out.  they  tend  to  be  con- 
servative, concentrating  on  well-secure  loans. 
The  big,  white-owned  banks  have  few 
branches  in  Negro  neighborhoods  and,  in 
these  days  of  tight  and  costly  money,  all 
bankers  are  reluctant  to  risk  funds  on  un- 
tried, untested,  unsponsored  borrowers. 

The  businessman  in  the  slums  also  has  dlf- 
fictilty   in   buying   insurance.   The   National 


Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis<jrders  sur- 
veyed about  1.500  businessmen  in  the  pov- 
erty areas  of  Boston.  Cleveland.  Detroit.  New- 
ark. Oakland,  and  St.  Louis;  more  than  40 
of  them  complained  about  serious  problems 
with  Insurance — it  was  cither  unavailable  or 
available  only  at  prohibitive  cost— and  more 
than  20',  of  them  did  not  have  basic  tire 
insurance  coverage.  Without  such  coverage. 
It  IS  virtually  impossible  to  obtain  credit  of 
any  kind. 

WHAT     IS     BEINC.     IJMNE 

The  picture  today  is  mure  one  of  jiromise 
than  |)erformance. 

There  is  no  .'shortage  of  prcjgrams— public, 
private   and   combinauon   public-private. 

But  It  appears  that  the  achievements  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  challenge.  That  is 
partly  because  the  challenge  is  so  large  and 
partly  because  the  programs  are  so  new,  but 
mostiy  because  the  people  who  cc)uld  beneht 
most  irom  the  programs  know  to  little  about 
them  It  cannot  be  emphasized  enough  that 
these  programs  have  to  be  more  widely  and 
vigorously  publicized  and  promoted 

There  is  so  little  black-owned  business  to- 
dav that  any  real  improvement  in  the  pic- 
ture would  be  significant  The  existing  pro- 
grams have  the  ix>tentlal  for  fostering  such 
improvement— 1/  Government  olVicials.  con- 
cerned corporate  executives  and  leaders  of 
the  mner-city  community  join  to  coordinate, 
publicize  and  exploit  them  projierly. 

A  brief  review  of  the  major  Ciovernnicnt 
and  jirlvate  programs: 

A  Government  programs 
The  SBAb  Economic  Opportunity  Loan 
Program  Under  this  program,  started  tarly 
in  1965,  the  SBA  can  make  direct  loans  up 
to  $25,000  or  as  an  incentive  for  i)rivate 
leaders,  guarantee  up  to  100'  of  huch  loans 
made  by  banks  lor  up  to  15  years 

The  great  majority  of  loans  po  to  borrowers 
who  are  poor,  many  of  whom  come  from  mi- 
nority groups  Through  May  31.  1968.  the  SBA 
had  made  loans  totalling  J75.3I4.000  to  6.397 
borrowers. 

The  SBA's  Small  Business  Investment 
Corporation  Prcgram  While  the  SBICs  grant 
credit  to  small  entrepreneurs  of  all  kinds, 
there  is  a  new  interest  in  helping  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups  License  applications 
are  pending  for  five  SBICs  that  will  be 
oriented  particularly  toward  Negroes  Of  -he 
applicants,  two  are'  in  Chicago,  two  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  one  in  Philadelphia 

The  SBAs  Section  RA  Program.  To  help 
provide  markets,  the  SBA  can  assign  Gov- 
ernment contracts  to  needy  small  businesses, 
provided  that  those  enterprises  are  owned 
and  operated  by  members  of  minority  groups 
or.  If  not,  hire  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Since  January,  the  SBA  has  let  six  prime 
contracts  and  nine  sub-contracts  with  a  total 
value  of  about  $10,000,000  under  Section  UA 
of  the  Small  Business  Act 

The  SBAs  Lease  Guarantee  Program  I 
first  proposed  this  program  early  in  the 
1950'E  It  was  finally  approved  In  1966  and 
put  into  operation  in  1967  So  far,  it  has 
guaranteed  approximately  50  lea,ses  for  busi- 
ness tenants  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
turned  down  because  they  l,ickcd  a  suffi- 
ciently  high    credit   rating. 

The  experience  of  this  program  in  Miami 
shows  the  potential  of  Government  programs 
that  are  publicized  vigorously  and  managed 
creatively. 

More  than  CO';  of  the  50  leases  guaranteed 
so  far  have  been  in  Miami,  because  the  local 
administrator  got  the  word  around,  and  de- 
velopers took  advantage  of  the  program.  The 
developer  of  a  shopping  center  learned  about 
the  lease  guarantee  program,  spread  the 
news  to  members  of  the  Cuban  refugee  com- 
munity, and  these  refugees,  in  turn,  applied 
for  and  received  lease  guarantees  for  26 
stores  that  they  will  operate  in  the  shopplnt; 
center. 

Also  in  Miami,  the  developer  of  children's 
day  care  centers  propagated  the  lease  guaran- 
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tee  program  Result  >a»e  tfuaran'ees  h»vf 
been  secured  for  Ove  uperatorR  of  clay  -are 
center* — three  Cuban  refugee*,  "ne  Nefcro. 
one  white  An^ki-Saxon  Protestant  The  cen- 
ters win  cater  primarily  i  M  W  a  day  i  to 
lower-mcotne  mothers,  who  wUl  t>e  able  '.o 
deposit  their  children  and  ifo  to  work 

The  SBA  1  rroc-urem''nt  A  Management 
Assistance  fo^rom  This  oHers  amoni;  oth- 
er services,  management  consultlnic  by 
SCORE  '  Service  C'.jrps  of  Retired  Executives) . 
which  has  about  J. 200  consultants  In  some 
200  chapters 

T'lf  SBAs  F'anchisf  Opportunttiei  Pro- 
gram Through  newsletters  and  public 
.speeches  by  the  .ikipncy  s  ufflclals.  the  SBA 
tries  to  publicize  Iranchise  opportunities  to 
Negroes 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
S'lail  Busmris  Training  4  Technical  As- 
sistance Pro-am  In  this  pro«;rBun.  the  OEO 
has  contracted  with  the  Natloival  Bualnesa 
League  (  which  Is  a  Neuro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce) and  the  Interracial  Council  lor  Busi- 
ness Opportunities  to  provide  training  to 
small  businessmen 

In  turn,  the  existing  Government  programs 
prcridm  ctpporr unities  for  loans,  loan  ^aran- 
rr^»  livmt  guarantees,  riarkets.  inanagernent 
a^iiita'ue  and  management  training. 
B  The  private  sector 
Private  businessmen  ire  carrylne  out  ?ev- 
er:il  proi^rams  <in  'heir  nwn 

Usually,  these  programs  are  ctxiperatlve 
efforts  invi'lvltii?  businessmen,  iriner-rlty 
community  groups,  and  the  Oovernment  But 
they  tend  to  rail  Into  certain  categories, 
depending  on  who  Is  the  prime  mover 
Kxample.s 

Grmips  nf  Segro  businessmen  and  profes- 
txonal  men.  -jIo  band  together  to  sponsor 
black-riin  companies 

One  such  ijroup  is  the  Green  Power  Foun- 
dation. Inc  .  in  Watts 

It  was  founded  by  153  Negroes,  many  of 
them  .aerospace  eni?ineers.  who  raised  875 
each  for  initial  capital  The  Foundation  then 
(  1  I  leased  I  iXX)  000  .■square  feet  of  plant  space 
from  the  Picirtc  Telephone  Company  for  »l 
a  vear;  'J  i  negotiated  a  60-day,  $50,000  loan 
from  'he  United  California  Bank,  with  30 
blue-ribbon  companies  acting  as  loan  guar- 
antors, (3)  started  manufacturing  'Watts 
Walloper  '  baseball  bats,  mounted  the  bats 
on  presentation  plaques  and  sold  the  plaques 
to  supporters  for  SIO  apiece.  i4)  used  the 
proceeds  to  pay  off  the  S50.000  loan;  i5) 
applied  for— and  I  expect  wiU  receive— a 
$280  000  SBA  loan  for  plant  expansion. 

Altogether.  72.000  Watts  Wallopers  have 
been  sold  so  far  The  company  haa  recently 
secured  two  majar  contracts,  and  Intends  to 
diversify  soon;  it  plans  to  start  a  bicycle 
plant,  a  trucking  company  and  some  aero- 
.space  sub-contracting  companies. 

So  far.  Oreen  Power  has  60  employees,  pays 
them  a  minimum  of  S2  an  hour,  and  has  a 
waiting  list  ■<{  6O0  Job  .ippllcants  It  has  per- 
haps the  world's  most  wnusual  wurk  force 
Green  Power  hires  only  people  with  arrest 
records 

The  National  Economic  Growth  and 
Reconstruction  Organization  (NEGRO  I. 
headed  by  Dr  Thomas  W  Matthew  of  New 
York.  13  another  example  of  black-controUed 
business  corporations.  Chartered  In  1964  .is 
a  non-protlt  rorptiration  to  promote  the 
self-help  concept  among  the  Negro  people." 
NEGRO  now  owns  and  perates  The  Inter- 
filth  Hospital  in  Queen.  N  T  ,  a  Chemical 
company,  a  textile  company,  two  bus  lines, 
a  paint  manufacturing  company,  a  clothes 
manufacturing  cumpany  and  two  100-famlly 
apartments 

NEGRO'S  business  ventures  are  financed 
by  the  sale  of  Economic  Liberty  bonds  sold 
to  the  general  public— denominations  range 
from  $26  to  $10.000 — and  the  bonds  are 
backed  by  NEORO's  $3  million  In  aasetA. 

NEGRO  now  employs  about  600  people  and 
has  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than  $1 
million. 


IVii.'c-'t.M  itirnoanies  that  gi'e  tina'ir-.al 
and  or  managfment  help  to  ita't  black-man- 
ar/ed    enterprises 

A  partial  listing  includes  Fnlrchlld-HIIIer's 
'Palr-Mlcco"  Project  in  the  Shaw  area  of 
Wn.shli.gton  DC;  Eastern  Gas  *  Fuel  Co 's 
real  estate  development  pr^^ect  in  the  Rox- 
bury  section  'f  Boston,  .ind  the  EO  AG 
Comptinys  light-metal  fabrication  subsidi- 
ary   also  in  Boxbury 

M.nnv  are  .small,  rather  experimental  proj- 
ects KOO  Roxbury.  for  example,  has  em- 
ployed r>4  workers,  :ilso  h.is  a  Negro  training 
man  iger  and  a  Negro  production  manaeer; 
EG  ft  O  C.i  holds  100  ownership  of  the 
subsidiary  now.  expects  steadily  to  reduce 
that  share  to  50  ,  in  five  years,  then  to  25 
In  20  years—  by  awarding  the  stock  as  options 
Another  outst-tndlng  example  is  the  newly 
formed  company  named  FIOHTON,  in  Roch- 
ester. N  Y  It  will  manufacture  light  trans- 
formers .aid  metal  stampings  at  a  plant  in 
the  inner  city  and  will  employ  inner-city 
residents. 

This  project  Is  unique  and  promising  for 
several   reasons: 

It  is  a  product  of  a  close  degree  of  co-opora- 
tlon  among  a  local  Negro  community  orga- 
nlzauon.  a  local  major  company,  and  the 
Federal   Government. 

It  '^111  be  wholly  i'wned  and  operated  by 
Negroes 

The  company's  birth  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Its  three  patrons;  Xerox,  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  city's  Negro 
community   organization.   FIGHT. 

FIGHT  will  play  two  roles;  (1)  K  will  own 
and  operate  the  plant,  and  (2)  It  will  provide 
ILfe-skllls  training  and  other  pre-employ- 
ment training  fur  men  and  women  to  enter 
the  labor  force 

Xerox  will  serve  two  functions;  ( 1 )  It  will 
provide  Job  training  for  everyone  in  the 
work  force — general  managers,  sales  person- 
nel, administrative  personnel,  production 
workers,  and  (2i  It  wiil  gu.irantee  .i  market 
for  the  company's  products  for  the  next  four 
years — the  tough-to-get-over  years  for  any 
new  business.  The  plant  will  manufacture 
parts  for  such  Xerox  products  .is  the  new 
3C00  copier-dupllcator. 

The  Labor  Department  will  help  to  finance 
some  jf  the  training  services  conducted  by 
FIGHT  and  Xerox 

Planners  from  FIGHT  and  Xerox  believe 
that  FIOHTON  will  not  remain  a  one-market 
company,  but  will  develop  regional  and  per- 
h.ips  national  markets  with  other  tlrms.  then 
WiU  be  able  to  expand  to  a  double-shift 
production,  with  about  100  people,  by  mld- 
1970. 

The  extent  to  which  such  a  company  can 
develop  is  shown  by  the  success  of  a  simll.ir 
firm  the  Watts  Manufacturing  Company.  .» 
subsidiary  of  Aerojet  General  in  Watts. 

In  the  Hftermath  of  the  Watts  riots  in  Au- 
gust rj65.  I  met  with  Industrial  leaders  in 
Los  .\ngele3  -o  explore  ways  to  comlHit  severe 
iinemp.ovmeiit  I'he  .\eroJet  General  Cor- 
poration decided  to  attack  the  problem  by 
establishing  firm  in  the  heart  of  Watts,  a 
firm  that  would  hire  residents  and  train 
them  on  the  job 

When  the  subsldary  started  two  years  ago. 
Its  founders  set  as  their  goal  for  nild-1968 
:i  work  force  'f  100  employees  and  sales  of 
$2,500,000.  Watts  Manufacturing  has  far  ex- 
ceeded those  goals.  It  has  500  employees  and 
expects  by  this  year's  end  to  achieve  bales  of 
$4  500.000  to  $5,000,000. 

The  company  manufactures  In  four  prod- 
uct lines — textile,  wood,  electrical  and  metal 
prcduclB  Its  business  is  ^X-  military  and 
35%  civilian,  and  It  is  working  Ui  reverse 
those  prop«.ir'.ions 

COM  MfNrrT- SPONSORED    DSVtLOPMENT 
COMP.^.NIES 

The  prime  ■  xample  of  tnU  is  BalUmores 
Council  for  Equal  BuiUueaa  Opportunity, 
funded  partly  by  the  Ford  Foundation,  and 
directed  by  several  dozen  1  )cal  bankers   busi- 


nessmen   and    profeslonnl    men—  Negro    and 

v.hlte 

These  men  !)  help  to  Identify  .ireas  of 
busine,vs  opp<irtunlty;  2>  offer  how-to-do-it 
training  and  mani\gement  advice;  3)  have 
helped  form  an  investment  company  to  pro- 
vide risk  cnpiU!  The  council  haa  started, 
or  IS  in  the  process  of  putting  together  50 
small  Negm-managed  business  enterprises— 
tire  dealer,  general  contractor  shoe  store, 
clinical  lalx^ratory.  shopping  center,  elec- 
tronic component  producer.  Investment  com- 
pany photo  shop,  fuel  oil  company,  and  the 
like 

Similar  development  organizations  exist  in 
New  York  City  t  Interracial  Council  on  Busi- 
ness Opportunity):  in  Rochester.  NY  (Ro- 
chester Busineiw  DeveU  pment.  Inc):  and 
Columbus  Ohio  (East  CenTal  Citi.-ens  Or- 
ganization) 
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BOTH  LIBERAL  AND  CONSFRVATIVE 
PRESS  ASKS  THAT  HEADSTART 
BE  KEPT  IN  OEO 

Mr.  CIJ^RK.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  a  con.sld- 
crable  mimbor  of  Representatives  and  a 
.surprisina;  munber  of  American  news- 
papers are  bcginnins  to  have  very  serl- 
oas  doubts  about  the  wi.sdom  of  the  Sen- 
ates  action  on  July  17  approving  the 
iran-sfcr  of  Headstart  from  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of 
p:ducation. 

This  reversal  of  the  Senate's  action 
la.st  year  could  be  a  caJamiiy  not  only  for 
the  Headstart  program  lUelf  but  for  the 
future  of  the  entire  war  on  poverty.  Dur- 
in*4  floor  discussion,  I  pointed  out  that 
we  were  handing  over  one  of  the  OEO's 
mo.si  .successful  programs  "to  the  tender 
mercies  of  States  that  do  not  want  it," 
and  exactly  the  .same  ill-considered 
transfer  could  happen  to  other  programs. 
The  result  would  be  a  gradual  disinte- 
gration of  the  war  on  poverty  and  the 
fragmentation  and  scattering  of  its  in- 
dividual programs  among  old-line  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Among  the  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  see  this  transfer  as  the  camel's 
nose  under  the  tent  iias  been  Represent- 
ative Lester  L.  Wolff,  of  New  Yorlt.  who 
Itas  warned  that  "if  this  transfer  does 
happen,  it  is  the  death  knell  of  the  pov- 
erty program.  If  you  take  the  money- 
maker out  of  the  corporation,  the  cor- 
IX)ration  dies." 

Tliere  is  still  time  to  save  Headstart. 
t3  keep  It  within  the  organization  where 
it  originated,  flourished,  and  matured. 
If  the  voice  of  the  American  people  is 
heard,  clear  and  strong,  by  the  Senate 
and  HoudC  conferees,  perhaps  we  can 
undo  the  mistake  we  have  made  and  give 
Headstart  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Meanwhile,  farsighted  and  influential 
.-ectlons  of  the  American  press  are  begin- 
ning to  express  alarm  at  the  incalculable 
damage  that  can  be  inflicted  on  this 
splendid  progi-am  should  it  be  torn  out 
of  OEO  and  thrown  to  an  agency  that 
will  not  welcome  it  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Senate  amendment.  These  publi- 
cations, it  should  be  noted,  range  from 
the  Tiore  conservative  newspapers  to 
outstanding  liberal  dailies.  Therefore, 
their  viewpoint  on  Headstart  represents 
the  broadest  possible  spectrum  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  £ind  sentiment. 

That  being  so,  I  am  sure  that  Senators 
and  Representatives  will  find  most  il- 
luminating four  editorials  which  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record.  They  are  taken  from:  Pir.st, 
the  Washinitton  Daily  News,  the  Cincin- 
nati Times  Star,  and  other  Scripps  How- 
ard newspapers:  second,  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin;  third,  the  New  York  Post; 
and  fourth,  the  Providence,  R.I..  Journal. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Dally  News  and  the 
Ciiuinnati  Times  Star| 
LMVE  Headstart  Alone 
Of    all     the    War    on    Poverty    programs, 
ix-rhaps  none  has  been  so  demonstrably  suc- 
cessful or  popular  as  Head  Start.  That's  the 
project  that  gives  special  help  to  pre-school- 
ers in  povertv  areas. 

While  there  has  been  reason  to  question 
the  elTectiveness  and  cost  of  other  poverty 
war  programs  Head  Start  seldom  has  come 
in  for  anything  but  praise. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  distressing  to  note 
that  there  is  a.  move  afoot  to  shift  Head 
St;irt  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  throw  It  Into  the  lap  of  the 
Ke<ier;il    Office    of    Education. 

Head  start  is  more  than  an  educational 
project.  Youngsters  also  receive  health  and 
social  services.  Whether  these  "extras' 
would  continue  under  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion  is  open   to  question 

Some  lar-oui  reasons  have  tx-en  given  for 
transferring  Head  Start  Ohio's  Sen  Frank 
Lausche  supported  the  shift  because  OEO 
has  been  ttetiinp  unsavory  publicity  out  of 
Its  Chicago  street  i;ang  project.  What  tieup 
there  is  between  Head  Start  and  a  Chicago 
street  pang  is  not  apparent 

The  best  reason  lor  leaving  Head  SUirt 
with  OEO  Is  because  it  has  flourished  there. 
Whv   tinker  with   a   good   thing? 

Now  that  the  Senate  has  voted  to  move 
Head  Start,  the  only  hope  left  is  that  a  con- 
ference committee  will  put  it  back  where 
it  belongs  as  the  White  House  Is  a.sklng  key 
congressmen   to  do. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin] 
Headstart  Switch 
Project  Head  Start,  which  has  earned  a 
reputation  if  being  the  War  on  Poverty's 
most  successful  program,  is  being  Jeopardized 
by  an  amendment  to  a  vocational  education 
bill  Just  passed  by  the  Senate 

The  amendment,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Peter 
H  Domlnick  iR-Colo).  has  a  certain  surface 
plausibility  First,  it  would  transfer  the  proj- 
ect from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  the  Departinent  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare's  Office  of  Education.  Second,  it 
would  transfer  supervision  of  it  from  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  the  states  without 
many  strings  attached 

In  his  ha-ste.  however.  Sen  Domlnick  ap- 
parently failed  to  consult  HEW.  Now.  both 
Harold  Howe,  commissioner  of  Education, 
and  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen  have  de- 
clared that  they  don't  want  Head  Start. 

Secretary  Cohen  stated  the  case  suc- 
cinctly; the  program  has  functioned  well 
under  OEO.  and  it  properly  belongs  there 
becau.se  it  Is  a  comprehensive  attack  on 
poverty  involving  medical,  nutritional,  psy- 
chological and  social  factors,  and  not  strictly 
limited  to  the  educational. 

Turning  control  over  to  the  states  may 
sound  like  creative  federalism  but,  as  Sen. 
Clark  pointed  out,  the  program  has  enemies 
(Mississippi,  for  example)  and  such  a  trans- 
fer would  deliver  It  "to  the  tender  mercies 
of  states  that  don't  want  It."  Part  of  its  effec- 
tiveness, moreover,  has  been  the  federal 
standards. 

The  nation's  Impoverished  pre-school  chil- 
dren deserve  better  treatment.  Last  year's 
appropriations  cut  for  Head  Start  was  damag- 
ing enough.  The  amendment  might  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 


;Froin  the  New  Y'ork  Post) 
St'VFFR  Little  Children 
if  you  can  get  to  the  children  early  enough 
you  can  save  them;  that's  what  Head  SUirt 
is  all  about.  I'he  project  has  been  the  one 
substantial  triumph  of  the  troubled, 
strangled  War  on  Poverty.  'W.'hen.  three 
months  ago.  it  was  hinted  that  Head  Start 
might  be  taken  out  of  the  OlTice  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  plven  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  lor 
parceling  out  to  the  states.  Rep,  Wolff  i  D- 
N.Y.i  remarked  in  consternation 

"If  it  does  happen,  its  the  death  knell  of 
the  poverty  procrani  If  you  Like  the  money- 
maker out  of  the  corporation.  Uie  corpora- 
tion dies." 

Get  the  bells  ready  to  toll  The  Senate 
has  Just  voted  to  take  Head  Start  out  of 
OEO  and  give  it  over  to  HEW— strictly 
speaking,  its  Office  of  Education-  tor  par- 
celing out  to  the  states  Backing  the  measure 
were  such  disparate  pallbearers  as  John 
Stennis  of  Mississippi,  who  was  doing  what 
comes  naturally,  and  Wayne  Morse  of 
Oregon,  reportedly  out  of  pique  at  the  shut- 
down of  a  Job  Corps  cenUT  in  his  state. 

Nor  did  the  White  House  intervene  to  ."-top 
the  action,  though  it  was  begged  to  do  so. 
The  President's  silence  has  been  construed 
as  attempted  iJacification  of  right  winp  He- 
publicans  and  Southern  Democrats  who 
were  out  to  scuttle  the  entire  ni;0 
It  is  a  dubious  strategy. 
This  is  not  a  year  when  the  House  ni.iy 
be  expected  to  be  any  more  enlightened 
than  the  Senate.  If  the  bill  goes  through 
It  will  also  enable  the  ttat^s  to  eliminate 
the  community  and  parental  involvement 
vital  to  the  program,  particularly  in  the 
South.  There's  nothing  like  trampling  on 
your  most  precious  comiiuKlily-  the  brains 
of  5-year-old  children. 

[From  the  Providence  Jmirnall 
Death  Knell 
Efforts  last  year  to  divide  and  conquer  the 
federal  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
thereby  the  antipoverty  program  were  suc- 
cessfully resisted  by  the  former  OEO  direc- 
tor. Sargent  Shriver.  and  his  supporters  m 
Congress.  However.  Mr  Shriver  is  now  am- 
bassador to  France  and  a  new  drive  to  dis- 
mantle the  agency,  it  is  sad  to  say.  is 
meeting  with  success 

The  Senate  voted  last  Wednesday  to  make 
block  grant.s  to  the  st-ites  for  the  Head  Start 
program  and  to  place  it  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Education  Earlier,  the 
House  approved  transfer  of  the  Upward 
Bound  program  to  OE  and  indicated  a  desire 
to  have  that  agency  study  the  possibility  of 
taking  over  the  Job  Corps  Most  manpower 
training  programs  already  have  been  moved 
to  the  Department  of  Labor 

If  these  efforts  succeed,  if  the  central  di- 
rection of  the  war  on  poverty  is  parceled  out 
to  a  variety  of  old  line  agencies  whose  con- 
cerns and  methods  of  oper.-ition  are  not  ■Rell 
atuned  to  the  sociological  problems  of  the 
day,  the  death  knell  of  the  poverty  program 
may  well  be  sounded. 

The  White  House  delayed  four  months  be- 
fore naming  Mr.  Shriver's  successor.  Ber- 
trand  M.  Harding,  and  temporary  title  with- 
in OEO  are  said  to  be  increasing.  Uncertainty 
so  permeates  the  agency,  it  would  be  surpris- 
ing if  most  members  of  the  staff  were  not 
now  exploring  the  job  market 

Sen.  Peter  Domlnick.  R-Colo,,  who  engi- 
neered the  Head  Start  measure,  si^id  he 
favors  the  program  but  he  thinks  the  Office 
of  Education  can  handle  it  better,  but  no 
bearings  were  held  to  determine  the  pros 
and  cons.  It  Is  well  known  that  Republicans 
would  like  to  replace  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration's War  on  Poverty  with  their  own 
"Opportunity  Crusade"  and  shift  emphasis 
away  from  Innovative  programs  back  to  con- 
ventional vocational  training  with  more  in- 


volvement by  state  and  local  government  and 

Ijnvate  Industry. 

Opponents  of  this  plan  have  simple  logic 
on  their  side  when  they  point  out  that  many 
of  the  states  with  the  greatest  need  for  anti- 
poverty  programs  are  those  least  likely  to  take 
the  initiative  if  relied  upon  U)  do  so  A.s  Sen 
Joseph  S.  Clark.  D-Pa  .  put  it.  transfer  of 
Head  Start  would  commit  the  program  "to 
the  lender  mercies  of  tUiles  that  don't  want 
it  '■ 

Commendable  is  Mr  Harding's  pledge  to 
fight  the  transfer  "with  all  the  means  avail- 
able to  us."  but  the  Senate's  reversal  of  its 
t-\i\nA  last  vear  i.s  anything  by  encouraging 
Mr  Harding  i.--  not  Mr  Shriver.  and  the  mood 
of  C<.>iigress  i.--  not  what  it  was  a  year  apo  If 
OEO  and  the  entire  antipoverty  program  are 
to  be  saved,  u  will  require  strong  leaderslup 
from  the  President,  congressional  leaders, 
announced  c:uididates  for  Uie  pretidenti.il 
iio!nin;it:..ii,  and  the  public  at  large 

The  briphlest  hope,  perhaps,  is  that  time 
i^  running  out  for  the  90th  Congress  It  may 
be  that  not  enough  days  remain,  even  wiih 
a  short  post-convention  session  in  Septem- 
ber, to  .strike  the  killing  blow  But  that  s  a 
pretty  slim  straw  to  grai-p  at  when  a  pro- 
gram as  vital  to  the  nation's  mtere-Us  as 
this  one  is  at  sl.ike 


SENATOR  ROBERT  F,  KENNEDY 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President.  Miss 
Mari'uerite  Mitchell  Marshall,  of  Pilts- 
bur.e,  Kan.-^as.  vi.sitcd  my  office  today  and 
submitted  a  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Robert  E  Kennedy. 

Mi.ss  Mar.shall  cxpre.s.ses  the  feeling 
of  many  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Kansa.s.  therefore  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.■^ent  that  b.er  liibute  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beini:  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  ollow  s : 

.\   Tribi'tk   to   Senator   Robert   F    Kennedy 
.IN    THE    Occasion    of    His    Death    by    an 
Assassin.  June  5.  1968 
(By  Mnrguerite  Mitchell  Marshall,  Pittsbtirg. 

Kans  ) 
Tills  Rlphteo'.is  young  man.  during  his  life- 
time maintained 
Open-minded  views  of  world  affairs. 
Hie    benevolent    and    charitable    disposition 

toward  humanity. 
Enthusiastic  pursuit  of  improving  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  and 
Reliable  fact.'-  on  oppression,  depredation,  and 

injustice,  attest  to 
Truthful  way  of  living. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  Country,  to  God.  and 

to  Man 
He  did  bequeath ' 
Kindness  to  our  fello-wman 
Energy  to  sustain  our  way  of  life 
National  unity  to  build  a  solid  world. 
Nobleness  of  purposes. 
Ethical  values  at  all  limes 
Dignity  of  actions  and  deeds,  and  a 
Y'earning  for  a  great  nation. 


CHEMICAL  HERBICIDES  FOR 
DEFOLIATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  July  15. 
1968.  I  commented  on  certain  Defense 
Department  programs  which  might  be 
decreased  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
legal  obligation  to  reduce  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  $6  billion.  Among  those  was 
the  chemical  and  biological  warfare  pro- 
gram which  now  Involves  an  estimated 
$350  million  per  year.  For  Its  part  the 
Air  Force  has  requested  $70.8  million  for 
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chemical  herbicides  to  carr>'  out  its  de- 
foliation program  m  Vietnam 

An  article  written  by  John  MalTre  and 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  18.  1968.  indicates  that  the  increased 
demands  for  herbicides  will  require  the 
reopening  of  certain  industrial  plants 
which  produce  the  necessar>'  aKent* 
Thus.  It  seems  clear  that  the  militanr- 
expects  to  expand  their  efforts  in  this 
area  of  warfare  m  the  near  future 
Whether  such  activities  are  useful  or 
appropriate  is  not  at  all  clear  Recently 
the  distinf?uished  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Association  for  tiie  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  approved  a  re.solu- 
tion  expressing  its  concern  reKaidlnR  the 
long-range  consequences  of  the  use  of 
biological  and  chemical  agents  winch 
modify  the  environment  Because  of  the 
deep  concern  by  this  group  and  otliers. 
such  as  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists I  recommend  to  Senators  that 
a  thorough  examination  of  tiie  chemical 
and  brotogical  program  be  made  before 
ahy  apf5ropnations  are  approved 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  iiave  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  articles  Pentagon 
Drafts  Plants  To  Make  Viet  Defoliant" 
and  On  the  Use  of  Herbicides  m  Viet- 
nam." the  latter  published  ;n  Science 
magazine  of  July  19    1968 

There  being  no  objection    the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 
;Prom   the   W.ishmi{:<)U   Prwi     July    18     1968) 

PCNTAi;.    N       DRAfTS       Pl.ANT      To      MAKE       VUCT 
DIPOMANT 

\  By  John  MarTrei 
The  Pentagon  has  ^tll;e<l  up  .i  World  War 
II  TNT  plant  to  pnxluce  8  million  gallon*  a 
vear  of  defoliant  to  strip  the  jvingle  cover 
rrom  :he  Communist  rorce-s  In  South  Vlet- 
tiatn 

Bv  rhis  M.-Tie  next  year  '.he  Weldon  Springs 
Army  Chemu-al  Plant  near  St  Loula  will  be 
produrlng  liuge  ciuantltles  of  Orange  .i 
herbicide  th^  .\rniy  .md  .Mr  Force  need  in  m- 
oreaslnj?  .inu'unt.s  for  he  .•xp.iiulliitt  aelolia- 
tion   program 

Last  November  s  high-level  detlslon  to  re- 
.ictivate  the  pl.mt  reflected  not  only  urgent 
requests  fr;>m  SaJRon  hut  ,ilso  the  need  to 
head  off  .i  growing  shortage  of  chemicals 
used  for  herbicides  in  the  US    economy 

It  cost  the  Defense  Department  over  Ml 
million  of  last  year  ^  funds  W  provide  for 
plant  reactivation  .md  the  first  8  million  gal- 
ions,  and  in  the  hscal  ye^r  just  begun  *70  8 
million  has  been  budgeted  for  herbicides 

In  fact  the  herbicide  budget  h.«  been  a 
mirror  >f  the  war  in  Vietnam  >12  5  million 
in  fiscal  1966.  ?:)8  H  million  m  hscal  1967 
»45  9  million  in  rtscal  1968 

Mllltarv  men  grumble  'h>il  .\merlcans  re- 
gard defoliation  in  Vietnam  as  a  dirty  word 
e\en  If  they  don'  mind  defoliating  on  a 
smaller  scale  .md  often  with  :ess  discrimi- 
nation to  Iceep  alrp<jrts  and  driveways  tidy 
Over  the  past  six  ye-ars.  the  demand  for 
the  chemical  compounds  2  4-D  and  2.4  5-T 
that  go  into  Orange  has  grown  so  great  that 
the  civilian  supply  threatened  to  dry  up 
The  Department  if  Commerce  had  to  work 
out  special  quotas  with  Defense  This  led 
to  a  decision  last  fall  by  former  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  3  McNamara  to  reactivate  the 
Weldon  Springs  plant  It  was  always  .\rmy 
property  although  the  most  recent  user  was 
'he   Atomic   Energy   Commission 

Oversea*,  the  problems  have  been  even 
greater  Despite  the  high  priority  that  Qen 
William  C  Westmoreland  placed  on  the  de- 
foliation piogram.  every  area  or  change  of 
mission  has  to  be  plotted  out  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  and  double- 
checked   by   the  U  3    Embassy 


The  Air  Fori-e  handles  the  program 
through  Operation  Ranch  Hand  an  unglam- 
orous  and  dangerous  affair  that  makes  use 
of  one  of  the  noisiest  most  uncomfortable 
and  vet  miwtt  indestructible  planes  In  V'let- 
iiam    the  C    123 

There  are  more  than  10  of  them  In  the  aug- 
meti'efl  squadron  that  sprea<ls  Orange  over 
Jungle  areas  from  the  DMZ  to  the  Camau 
Peninsula  in   ■  he  s'  'U'  h 

Some  are  >uch  halrv  missions  that  the 
lumbering  C  r2:ls  are  a«companle<l  by  K  4 
Phantoms  the  fastest  planes  In  Vietnam 
that  ilo  *hat  thev  can  to  keep  Communist 
heads  down  Despite  the  tighter  cover  several 
C    12'is  have  been  liwi 

There  l.s  one  major  reason  wliy  the  .\rmy 
and  Air  Kor-  e  need  more  delollant  The  trop- 
1.  al  rale  f  ktr^iwth  is  so  fast  that  the  same 
area  must  be  spraved  again  and  again  The 
C  IJHs  with  spray  pipes  dangling  Irom  each 
wing  and  another  frr>m  their  tails  drone  less 
than  20t)  feet   ab.ive   the   treetops 

Uesldes  the  heavllv  used  Orange  Opera- 
tion Ham  h  Hand  spreads  a  defoliant  known 
a.s  White  a  low-volatile  lormulatlon  that 
t.tcfcles  lower  shrubberv  t  lollage  Then 
there  i.s  Blue,  a  herbicide  tor  grass  control 
and  the  destruction  of  rice  creeps  ThU  Is  used 
least  of  all  largely  becau.se  It  Is  hard  Ui  pin- 
point sheltered  crop  areas  and  even  harder 
to  !ly  through  a  hall  of  autianatlc  weapons 
tire  that  grows  with  the  rice 

If  defoliation  is  effective  to  some  extent  in 
pulling  the  rovers  off  ;he  Ho  Chi  MInh  TYall 
It  Is  even  more  helpful  In  maintaining  secur- 
ity around  large  base  ramps  and  communlca- 
Mon  lines  Westnn  reland  pushed  the  pro- 
gram a*  a  means    ■!   helping  to  save  OI  lives 

The  .Mr  Korce  wishes  It  had  another  plane 
for  Ranch  Hand  one  that  could  carry  more 
defoliant  and  spread  It  more  efflclentU  than 
the  C  123  Besides,  the  i  123  Is  no  lunger  in 
prcxiuctlon  and  the  .Mr  Force  wants  every 
one  It  can  muster  tor  the  traiisp'Tt  role  it 
should  nil 

But  there  is  no  better  plane  in  the  Air 
Force  Uiventorv  at  tlie  moment  so  the  aged 
C-123S  will  presumably  keep  on  flying  the 
defoliant  as  thev  have  since  the  program 
began  in   1962 

'Prom  Science  magazine    July  19    19681 

O.v  VHE  Usi  or  HniBKiots  is  Vietnam 

i  A  statement  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 

American  Aaaoclatlon  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science  I 

The  serious  concern  of  the  scientldc  com- 
munity alx>ut  the  consequences  and  implica- 
tions of  the  use  of  herbicldal  chemicals  to 
destroy  crops  and  forest  ■. egetallon  in  Viet- 
nam was  reflected  in  a  resolution  ptissed  by 
the  Council  of  the  AAAS  on  30  December 
1966    rhis  resolution  stated    m  part 

Whrnas  the  full  impact  of  the  use  of  bio- 
logical and  chemical  agent*  to  m(Xllfy  the 
environment  whether  for  peaceful  or  mili- 
tary purposes,  is  not  fully  known. 

Be  It  -evolved  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science 

I  1  I  expresses  Its  concern  regarding  the  long- 
range  consequences  of  the  use  of  biological 
and  chemical  agents  which  modify  the 
environment; 

Pursuant  to  thU  refcolutlon.  we.  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  AAAS  initiated  discus- 
sions with  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  regarding  the  use  of  herbicides  by 
US  military  forces  m  Vietnam  In  reply  to 
.lur  inquiry  the  Department  or  Defense.  In  ^i 
letter  1 29  September  I'teVi  from  John  s 
Poster.  Jr  Director  <j!  Delei'se  Research  and 
Kngmeering.  stated  that 

As  you  know  we  have  considered  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  use  of  herbicides  .md  de- 
foliants might  cause  shcjrt  or  long-term  eco- 
logical impacu  in  the  areas  concerned  The 
questions  of  whether  such  impacts  exist  and. 
If  they  do  whether  they  are  detrimental  or 
advanlageou.s.  have  not  yet  been  answered 
definitively,  even  though  these  chemicals 
have  t>een  used  commercially  In  large  quan- 


iille«  for  many  years  Qualified  sclentlsU 
both  inside  and  out«lde  our  government  and 
m  the  governments  of  other  nations,  have 
judged  that  seriously  adverse  consequences 
will  not  occur  Unless  we  had  confidence  in 
these  Judgments,  we  would  not  continue  to 
emplov  these  materials  " 

We  note  with  satisfaction  Dr  Fosters  st-ate- 
ment  that  our  government  would  not  sanc- 
tion use  of  these  agents  in  Vietnam  were  it 
not  confident  that  they  have  no  serious 
long-term  ivdverse  consequences  for  the 
ei:  V  If'  inment 

We  have  reviewed  the  Midwest  Research 
Institute  rep<irt  entitled  Assessment  i^f  Eco- 
logical Effects  of  Extensive  or  Repeated  Use 
of  Herbicides"  sponsored  by  the  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  through  Contract  No  DAHC  15- 
68-C  0119.  ^md  wish  to  thank  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  providing  this  useful 
compilation  of  the  literature  We  have  also 
reviewed  the  commentary  on  the  Midwest 
Research  Institute  report  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences .transmitted  by  letter  of  31  January 
1968  Irom  the  president  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  director  of  De- 
unse  Research  and  Engineering)  and  the 
comments  of  a  number  of  Indlvldtial  scien- 
tists whose  judgmenw  concerning  this  report 
we  requested 

Our   review  of   these  documents  leaves   us 
With    the    conviction    that    many    questions 
concerning    the    long-range   ecological    Influ- 
ences   of    chemical     herbicides    remain    un- 
answered   The   extent  of   long-term   deleter- 
ious effects  of  the  forest  defoliation  In  Viet- 
nam   IS   one   of    these   unanswered   questions 
il    2)"    We  do  .igree  that  the  use  of  arsenl- 
cals  on  crops  may  have  serious  hazards,  and 
we    are   concerned    with    the    ultimate    route 
taken  by  .irsenlcal  compounds  In  plants,  soil 
and   animals    Therefore,   on   the   basis  of   the 
information  .ivallable  to  us.  we  do  not  share 
the  ronfldence  expressed  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  ■  In  the  letter  of  29  September  1967 
quoted  above)    that  seriously  adverse  conse- 
quences   will    not    occur    as    a    result   of    the 
use  of   herbicldal  chemicals  in  Vietnam    in- 
sofar .18  .irsenlcal  compounds  are  concerned 
In    the    course    of    our    study,    we    became 
iware   of    the   serious   concern   expressed    by 
scientists    In    Vietnam    over    long-term    en- 
vironmental consequences  of  the  military  use 
of    herbicides     Extensive   claims   of    environ- 
mental poisoning  through  use  of  these  agentj* 
have  been  made    Because  of  uncertainties  in 
available  evidence  on  the  long-term  effects  of 
such  materials    such  charges  caiuiol  nov    be 
.iiiswered  unequivocally 

Because  large-scale  employment  of  her- 
bicides has  taken  place  m  Vietnam  .md  lic- 
cBuse  questions  of  the  long-term  welfare  ol 
all  the  people  of  Vietnam  are  of  great  Import- 
ance to  the  United  Swtes  and  other  coun- 
tries we  urge  that  steps  be  promptly  under- 
taken to  initiate  deuiled.  long-term,  on-the- 
spot  studies  of  the  regions  of  Vietnam  af- 
fected by  the  use  of  herbicides  If  rehabilita- 
tion of  lands  adversely  affected  by  these 
agents  is  required  ecological  studies  Initiated 
now  will  be  of  substantial  value  In  defining 
the  required  programs  If  defoliation  has  pro- 
duced or  can  produce  beneficial  influences  on 
the  food- producing  capacity  of  the  affected 
regions,  these  potislbilltles  should  be  evalu- 
ated fully  so  that  they  can  be  most  effec- 
tively exploited  lor  the  benefit  ..f  the  Viet- 
namese peqple 

Accordingly,  we  urge  that  a  held  study  be 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  .md  direction 
of  th.o  United  Nations  i3i.  with  the  partici- 
pation of  Vietnamese  scientists  and  scien- 
tists from  other  countries,  and  vvith  cooo- 
eration.  support  and  protection  provided  by 
the  contending  forces  in  the  area  The  study 
which  could  well  he  supplemented  by  cxperl- 
mentiii  viork  elsewhere,  should  provide  a  de- 
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•.supplenieiitiry   statements,   indicated    hv 
numbers  appear  al  the  end  of  this  statement 


Ulled  environmental  analysis  of  the  long- 
range  effects  of  the  agents  used  and  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  assure  optimum  future 
productivity  of  the  environment  for  the  wel- 
fare of   Its  inhabitants. 

Further,  we  urge  that  the  maximum  pos- 
flble  amount  of  relevant  data  be  released 
from  military  security,  so  that  the  scientists 
conducting  the  study  may  know  the  areas 
affected,  the  agents  used,  the  dates  applied, 
and  the  dosages  employed. 

We  express  especial  concern  about  the  use 
of  arsenical  herbicides  In  Vietnam,  and  urge 
that  ihclr  use  be  suspended.  If  it  has  not 
already  been  stopped,  until  the  ultimate  fate 
of  the  degraded  arsenical  compounds  can  be 
more  reliably  determined. 

We  recognize  the  difficulties  Involved  In 
the  proposed  field  study;  however,  it  Is  our 
hope  that  the  feasibility  of  such  a  study  may 
be  increased  as  a  result  of  the  current  peace 
talks  in  Paris 

Finally,  we  hope  the  recommended  study 
can  be  Initiated  promptly  and  we  proffer  the 
good  offices  of  the  Association  in  helping  to 
plan  It  and  pvibluize  its  findings. 

Don  K  Price.  Retiring  President  and 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors:  Walter 
Orr  Roberts.  President;  H.  Bentley 
Glass.  Pre-^ident-Elect:  Paul  E.  Klop- 
steg.  Treasurer;  Barry  Commoner.  Hud- 
son Hoagland.  Gerald  Hoi  ton.  Mlna  S. 
Hees.  Leonard  M  Rieser.  H.  B.  Steln- 
bach.  Kenneth  V.  Thimann.  Dael 
Wolfle. 


St  PIM>  MFNT^RV     STATEMENTS    BY     SOME    MEM- 

liERS  OF  THE  Board  of  Directors 
1 1 )    The  confidence  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  seriously  adverse  consequences 
will  not  occur  as  a  result  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  herbicides  by  military  operations  in 
Vietnam  is  unwarranted,  we  believe,  not  only 
with  respect  to  arsenical  materials,  but  also 
with  respect  to  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T.  According 
to   the    Midwest    Research    Institute    report, 
the   latter  are  being  sprayed  In  Vietnam  at 
dosage  levels  about  ten   times  greater  than 
the    levels    used    in    domestic    applications. 
Therefore    the   estimates   regarding    possible 
long-term     effects    that    are     derived     from 
domestic    experience    are    not    applicable    In 
Vietnam.  Since,  to  our  knowledge,  there  are 
no  relevant  observations  in  Vietnam   itself, 
It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  make  a  rea- 
sonably accurate  prediction  of  the  long-term 
effects  of  dissemination  of  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T. 
However,  there  are  specific  reasons  to  antici- 
pate cert-un  important  hazards  from  the  use 
of  these  herbicides  in  Vietnam.  According  to 
the   MRI   report    i  pages    198-200).   2.4-D   In- 
hibits    the     formation     of     nltrogen-fixlng 
nodules  in  leguminous  plants;  plants  of  this 
type   are   particularly   important  in   tropical 
vegetiUion     In    addition,    according    to    the 
MRI   report    (pages   201-203),   2.4-D   and   re- 
l.ited     herbicides     induce     serious     chromo- 
somal abnormalities  in  various  higher  plants 
by    interfering    with    the   mitotic   apparatus 
that   (toverns   the   behavior  of  chromosomes 
during   cell   division.   Evidence  advanced   by 
the  MRI  report  that  these  herbicides  do  not 
cause    mutations    in    bacteria    Is    irrelevant 
since  bacteria  lack  the  chomosomal  appara- 
tus   which    is    affected    by    the    herbicides. 
Hence    intensive  use  of  2.4-D  and  2.4.5-T  in 
Vietnam  may  cause  widespread  chromosomal 
damage  among   plants,   with  effects — on   the 
penetic  characteristics  of  the  affected  plants 
and  therefore  on  their  ecological  behavior — 
that   cannot    be    foreseen    at   this   time.    For 
these  reasons    we  believe  that  the  scientific 
(.'rounds   for   the  use  of  herbicldal  chemical 
weapons    In    Vietnam— that   is.    Department 
of  Defense  confidence  in  the  judgment  that 
they  will  cause  no  long-term  effects— are  not 
valid.  Accordingly,  in  keeping  with  the  pre- 
cept staled  in  the  Department's  letter  of  29 
September      1967.     the     herbicide     program 
should  be  stopped    Apart  from  the  morality 
ol  the  war  Itself,  which  is  not  at  Issue  here, 


continued  used  of  a  weapon  with  effects 
that  are  bo  poorly  understood  raises  serious 
moral  and  political  questions  for  the  U.S. 
government  and  for  the  American  people. 
These  ought  to  be  carefully  considered  In 
the  present  national  debate  on  the  morality 
and  polltloal  wisdom  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 

Barbt   Commone*. 

Gerald  Holton. 

H.    BVRR   Steinbach 

(2)  We  consider  that  the  use  of  2.4-D  and 
2.4.5-T  for  defoliation  of  forest  cover  prob- 
atjly  represents  a  military  device  for  saving 
lives  that  has  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
harmlessness  to  the  environment.  We  con- 
sider that  the  material  in  the  Midwest  Re- 
search  Institute   report   in   general   supports 

this  view. 

Waiter  Orr  Roberts. 
Kenneth  V    Thimann 

(3)  We  do  not  agree  that  the  Board  of 
Directors  should  recommend  that  the  United 
Nations  assume  responsibility  directly  lor 
making  the  proposed  study.  While  we  v^ould 
agree  that  the  US.  government  should  pro- 
pose that  the  United  Nations  sponsor  the 
study,  we  believe  that  in  case  such  a  course 
of  action  is  not  politically  feasible  for  the 
United  Nations,  the  US  government  should 
reserve  the  option  of  initiating  and  support- 
ing such  a  study  through  some  private  in- 
stitution or  special  panel  of  independent 
observers. 

H.  Bentley  Glass.  Hudson  Kopgland, 
Gerald  Holton.  Paul  E.  Klopsteg. 
Don  K  Price.  Mina  S  Rees.  Leon- 
ard M.  Riesler.  Walter  Orr  Roberts. 
H.   Burr   Steinbach.   Dael   Wolfle. 


ELECTORAL  DEADLOCK 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  any 
reader  of  the  late.st  ix>lls.  be  he  Repub- 
lican. Democrat,  or  Independent,  cannot 
fail  to  be  concerned  over  the  ver>-  real 
possibility  of  a  deadlock  in  the  electoral 
college  this  November,  one  that  could 
leave  the  Nation  iudderle.ss  at  a  lime 
of  peril  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  such  a  dead- 
lock are  discussed  in  detail  this  week  in 
two  very  fine  editorials,  one  published 
in  the  Wheaton.  Minn.  Gazette:  the 
other  in  the  Richfield,  Minn..  Sun.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecton.  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a-s  follows: 

I  From  the  Richfield  i  Minn  i  Sun] 
Sr.NAToRiAi.  Concern 
Sen.  Walter  Mondale  this  week  warns  of 
the  possibility  of  a  bizarre  sequence  of 
events  possible  under  the  electoral  college 
system  which  could  install  a  president  wiio 
would  not  be  the  choice  of  the  majority. 
Sen  Byrd  added  his  weight  last  week.  also, 
to  the  growing  number  of  Americans  con- 
cerned lest  circumstance  make  a  travesty 
of  what  we  prnutlly  point  to  as  a  democ- 
racy. 

These  columns  on  June  27  noted  the  ad- 
vantages voters  would  pain  through  a  .sys- 
tem of  national  presidential  primaries  Cer- 
tainly before  the  1972  elections  action 
shouid  be  tiiken  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion both  to  abolish  the  electorial  college 
and  in.stilute  national  pr;marirs 


I  From  tlie  WhcaUm  Oa/ett.c| 
How  .Aboi-t  One  Man.  One  Vote'' 
Tlie  Democratic  way  is  one  man.  one 
vote!  This,  at  least,  is  what  the  rural  seg- 
ment of  America  ha.s  been  tossed  to  refute 
its  objections  to  a  contlnurd  lo.ss  of  repre- 
sentation over  the  pa.st  several  years  be- 
cause of  realignment. 


But  the  logic  doesn't  quite  stand  up  un- 
der close  study  If  you  care  to  consider  so 
inconsequential  a  matter  as  the  election  of 
a  President  of  these  United  States 

Lawmakers  are  rather  concerned  totiay 
because  of  the  gain  In  strength  being  shown 
by  George  Wallace  as  a  third  party  candi- 
diite  for  President  As  one  senator  pointed 
out  this  week,  the  Electoral  College  system 
of  choosing  a  President  could  break  down 
this  vear  slmplv  because  of  Wallace  If  this 
were 'to  happen,  i-  wotild  be  the  first  time 
since   1824 

Before  going  into  the  matter  it  may  be 
well  to  explain  just  how  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege functions,  in  the  event  that  you've  for- 
gotten vour  textbook  explanation  Each  state 
fets  one  "elector"  for  each  Senator  and  Con- 
ttressman  from  that  state  The  electors  are 
required  to  ca.st  their  ballots  for  the  presi- 
dential candidate  who  received  the  most 
votes  in  their  respective  states  Thus,  which- 
ever candidate  pets  the  most  popular  votes 
in  Minne.sota.  that  candidate  pets  all  ten 
Minnesota  Electoral  College  Votes 

The  winning  candidate  is  that  one  v^ho 
pains  a  270  vote  or  more  majority  <jf  the 
ri3a  electoral  votes. 

In  a  letter  this  week.  Senator  Walter  M'ln- 
dale  points  out  that  Wallace  could  possibly 
carry  a  number  of  states  in  the  November 
election,  and  if  he  were  U>  do  so.  he  could 
to.ss  the  Electoral  College  into  a  deadlock 
in  that  no  candidate  could  receive  the  re- 
<iuired  270  vote  majority.  Senator  Mondale 
points  out  that  Wallace  has  already  made 
the  statement  that  shotild  this  occur,  he 
would  try  to  swap  his  electoral  votes  to  (jne 
of  the  rriajor  party  candidates  in  exchange^ 
for  a  voice  in  policy— and  as  the  Senator 
puts  it.  "If  he  .succeeded,  we  would  face  the 
unhappy  situation  of  George  Wallace  choos- 
ing our  next  President. 

If  this  situation  arose,  but  with  both 
major  partv  leaders  refusing  to  deal  with 
Wallace,  the  Presidential  election  \j,ould  po 
to  the  newlv  elected  Hotise  of  Represen'a- 
tives— and  this  would  create  more  problems 
The  biggest  roadblock  would  be  that  no 
President  could  be  named  until  Congress 
reconvened,  and  this  would  not  come  until 
at  least  January  3  In  addition,  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  each  state  would  pet 
one  vote-  which  would  mean  that  Dela- 
ware's one  Congressman  would  have  as 
much  to  say  about  naming  the  President 
.as  Minnesota's  eight 

.And  finallv.  it  is  even  jjossible  that  no 
man  could  be  named  President  This  could 
(X;ctir  because  the  Constitution  states  that 
a  candidate  must  get  a  majority  cf  the 
House  votes— which  is  26  Now  under  pres- 
ent House  rules,  a  state  can  lose  its  vote  if 
the  representatives  from  that  state  fail  to 
reach  a  majority  deci.sion  In  Minnesota,  for 
in:=tance.  with  'eight  Congressmen,  if  thev 
.■^plit  four  and  four,  Minnesota  would  lose 
Its  vote  If  this  happened  in  enough  states. 
It  IS  even  possible  that  no  candidate  v.t.ukl 
pain  the  necessary  2G  \otes 

The  Senate  would  .-elect  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  this  would  be  no  major  problem, 
but  If  a  new  President  were  not  named  by 
January  20.  the  Vice  President  would  then 
take  over  as  acting  President  And  he  would 
hold  that  office  until  the  House  did  pick  a 
President. 

This  could  really  result  in  a  lulu  of  a 
.situation.  As  Senatr.r  Mondale  points  out.  it 
is  even  possible  for  a  Vice  President  named 
by  the  Senate  to  go  into  the  White  House 
as  acting  President,  later  to  be  replaced  by 
a  House-elected  President— and  the  net  re- 
tult  could  well  be  that  the  two  men.  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  could  be  from 
(lifTerent   political   parties 

TTiat  such  a  sequence  <'f  events  could  take 
place  is  highly  unlikely,  but  not  entirely 
impossible 

And  in  ;.nv  i-ent.  the  ElecUiral  College 
today    IS    not' a    true    repre.'^entation    of    the 
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voice  of  the  people  Twice  already  a  man 
baa  won  the  popular  vote  of  the  nation 
but  ha«  loet  the  Presidency  In  the  Electoral 
College 

The  Electoral  College  system  of  naming  a 
President  la  a  horse  and  buggy  stnicture 
which  served  its  purpose  in  days  of  rela- 
Uvely  small  population  and  slow  com- 
munication It  Is  not  a  useful  tool  In  the 
space  age 

Senator  Mondale  suggests  that  well  b«- 
f.'re  1972  Congress  should  initiate  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  abolishing  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  providing  tor  election  of 
our  President  by  nationwide  pcjpular  vote 
And  we  wholeheartedly  agree' 


THE    15TH    ANNrVERSARY    OF    THE 
SMALL     BUSINESS     ADMINISTRA- 
TION—A   MILESTONE    FOR    FREE 
^         ENTERPRISE 

Mr    MORSE    Mr    President,  this  year 

Will    be   marked    by    two    annlversartes 

/today.  July  30.  U  the  1 5th  anniversary  of 

^'  the-Smali  Business  Administration,  and 

August  21  will  be  the  10th  anniversary  of 

the  Small  Buslne.ss  Investment  Company 

Act  These  dates  deserve  to  be  celebrated 

by  businessmen  and  small  communities 

from  coast  to  coast,  and  to  be  recognized 

here  in  the  Senate  as  milestones  In  the 

development     of     the     free     enterprise 

system. 

By  way  of  history,  small  business  In- 
stitutions had  their  beginnings  In  an 
effort  to  utilize  the  capacity  of  small  fac- 
tories dunn«  World  War  U.  This  re- 
sulted In  the  establishment  of  the 
Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  in  mld- 
1942  By  the  time  the  SWPC  was  abol- 
ished In  1946.  Its  3' J  years  of  activity 
helped  small  firms  obtain  about  54.000 
prune  Government  contracts  valued  at 
over  $6  billion,  and  made  loans  and 
leases  of  approximately  $'2  billion. 

DurinK  the  flijhtin«  m  Korea.  Congress 
aiiain  created  a  similar  organization 
called  the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin- 
istration, which  provided  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  In  assistance 
in  the  form  of  contracts,  loans,  and  a 
hmited  amount  of  technical  assistance. 
These  experiences  made  It  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  small  firms  were  making 
a  vital  contribution,  not  only  to  the  de- 
fense effort,  but  to  the  basic  economy 
as  well. 

Today  there  are  about  5  million  small 
businesses  across  this  country  They  pro- 
vide fully  half  of  all  the  jobs  In  our  econ- 
omy and  produce  40  percent  of  thu  Gross 
National  Product 

CH.\NGES    tN     rH£    U  S      BC'u.NOMT 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  these  busi- 
nesses on  Main  Street  felt,  before  the 
s?eneral  public  realized,  that  the  nature 
of  our  economy  was  changing  With  a 
population  approaching  200  million,  sep- 
arated by  great  distances  and  susceptible 
to  national  advertising,  and  with  the 
onset  of  the  new  technology  the  .Amer- 
ican economy,  especially  since  World 
War  II,  has  been  putting  a  premium  on 
kmg-sized  business  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  the.se  and  other  factors,  many 
Industries  were  coming  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  a  few  giant  firms  The  auto- 
mobile, locomotive,  and  turbine  indus- 
tries, where  two  or  three  companies 
account  for  about  97  percent  or  more  of 


the  output,  are  the  most  salient 
examples 

Between  World  War  II  and  1958,  the 
gross  national  product  doubled,  and  in 
the  past  10  years  it  has  doubled  again 

The  figures  develoix-d  by  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  Federal  Trade  CommLs- 
slon  Indicate  that,  between  1950  and  1965. 
the  200  largest  corporations  Increased 
their  .share  of  productive  assets  from  46  7 
to  55  4  percent  The  100  large.st  corpora- 
tions increa.sed  their  share  of  assets  from 
38  6  to  45  4  percent  Furthermore,  the  10 
largest  corporations  po.s,se.s.sed  a  greater 
total  of  productive  property  than  did  the 
400  000  .smallest 

IMPACT    ON     THE     WKHAGE     BUSINKiiSMAN 

As  a  result  of  this  increasing  .scale  of 
our  financial  affairs,  as  well  as  the  In- 
creasinK  concent,  atlon.  the  ordinary 
businessman  felt  that  it  was  becoming 
progessively  riore  difficult  to  achieve  .suc- 
cess with  a  small  business  at  any  stage. 
Whether  the  problems  involved  the 
establishment  of  a  company,  or  Its  early 
expansion,  or  later  growth,  or  transition 
to  permanent  health  and  Indei^endence. 
ordinary  owners  of  firms  felt  the  increas- 
ing complexities  and  pressures  of  the 
modern  era  The  needs  for  capital,  man- 
agement, and  every  kind  of  expertise  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  nu- 
merical Indicators 

Against  the  current  of  the.se  trends,  it 
was  unprcssed  upon  the  Congress  over 
and  over  again  that  the  contributions  of 
our  .small  buslne.sses  were  invaluable  m 
keeping  American  Industi-y  dynamic, 
competitive  and  attuned  to  the  desires 
of  the  .onsummg  public,  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  national  security 

SMALL    BlTsmtsa    AS    A    30U«CE    "F    PROGRESS 

In  .he  Held  of  innovation,  for  example, 
the  following  are  .some  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  uidependent  inventors  and  very 
small  companies  In  recent  years 

The  helicopter,  by  Igor  Sikorsky. 
Heinrich  Pocke.  and  Juan  de  la  Clerva. 

Titanium  meUl,  used  In  high  perform- 
ance aircraft,  developed  by  W   J   Kroll; 

Jet  engines  by  Frank  Whittle  and  Hans 
Von  Oham : 

.■Automatic  transmi.sslons.  by  H  F 
Hobbs . and 

Catalytic  cracking  of  petroleum,  by 
Eugene  Houdry 

In  the  field  of  health,  we  live  longer 
because  of  the  following  discoveries 

Insulin,  by  Frederick  Banting. 

Streptomycin,    by    Selman    Waksman: 

and 

PenicilUn.  by  Alexander  Fleming 

Polio  vaccine,  by  Jonas  Salk. 

And  we  live  life  more  comfortably  be- 
cau.se  of  these  others; 

Air    conditioning,    by    Willis   Carrier: 

Polaroid  cameras,  by  Edwin  Land: 

The  Xerox  proces-s.  invented  by  Ches- 
ter Carlson. 

Self-winding  wnstwatch.  invented  by 
John  Harwix)d 

FM  radio  invented  by  Edwin  Arm- 
strong. 

Dacron  polyester  fiber,  invented  by 
J    R    Whinfield  and  J    T    Dickson;  and 

The  zipper,  invented  .sometime  ear- 
lier by  Whitcomb  Judson  and  Gideon 
Sundback 

An  Intensive  study  by  the  US  Depart- 
ment  of   Commerce    published    in    1967 


Indicated  that,  despite  the  approximately 
1100  billion  spent  on  research  and  devel- 
opment In  this  country  in  the  past  two 
decades,  much  of  It  by  big  business  with 
advanced  facilities  and  organized  team.s 
of  professionals,  more  than  half  of  the 
technical  and  business  innovations  in  our 
country  are  still  coming  from  individual 
Inventors  and  very  .small  companies 


A.S    A    sOURCi:    l)K    GROWTH 

The  innovative  companies  have,  ol 
cour.se.  been  growth  companies.  Such 
companies  as  Polaroid.  Xerox,  and  the 
Tektronix  Co  .  of  Oregon,  which  are 
based  on  inventions  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, grew  at  a  rate  of  five  to  10  times 
that  of  the  GNP  over  the  last  20  .vears 
Thus,  starting  as  relatively  small  busi- 
nesses, the.se  companies  have  come  of 
age  and  have  contributed  widely  to  em- 
ployment and  economic  opportunities 
throughout  this  counti-y,  and  even  over- 
seas 

There  is  another,  and  geographic, 
factor  of  Importance  In  these  days  of 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
rural-urban  balance,  it  is  well  to  recall 
that  95  percent  of  all  businesses  in  the 
United  States  are  .small  business.  They 
are  the  nucleus  of  small-  and  medlum- 
sij-^d  communities  in  every  part  of  the 
countr>-  Their  success  is  transmitted 
through  the  banks,  the  utilities,  and  all 
of  the  other  Institutions  in  an  area  in  a 
relationship  of  mutual  benefit 

AS     AN     Ot'TLET     FOR     THE     ENTERPRLSING     SPIRIT 

Last,  and  probably  most  significant, 
the  Independent  company  provides  an 
outlet  for  the  vision,  hopes,  and  energies 
of  1  out  of  every  10  families.  A  recent 
nationwide  .survey  conducted  by  the 
Bank  of  America  indicated  that  more 
than  half  of  the  owners  of  small  busl- 
ne.sses rated  job  satisfaction  as  the  prime 
factor  in  their  vocation,  with  money 
being  mentioned  first  by  only  27  percent. 
If  these  individuals  did  not  have  a  .small 
business  environment  available  to  them, 
their  choices  would  be  limited  to  work- 
ing for  a  big  corporation,  a  big  govern- 
ment organization,  or  some  other  large 
and  highly  structured  institution  where 
their  freedom  of  action  and  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement  would  be  corre- 
sFwndingly  reduced. 

The  smaller  business  community  has 
thus  traditionally  been  a  source  of  self- 
reliant,  venturesome,  and  Independent 
citizens.  It  Is  a  resource  that  our  country 
could  neglect  only  at  great  peril,  not  only 
to  our  economic  system,  but  eventually 
to  oiu-  political  liberties. 

THE     CONGRESSIONAL     MANDATE 

It  IS  in  this  context  that  the  founding 
on  July  30.  1953.  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  a  spokesman  and  a 
guardian  for  the  Nations  small  business 
firms  and  entrepreneurs  takes  on  Its  true 
significance  The  language  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1953  is  as  follows; 

It  Is  the  decLired  policy  of  the  Congrts.s 
th.ii  ihe  Government  should  aid.  counsel 
.issisl.  and  protect,  insolar  as  is  possible,  the 
inieresU  of  .small-business  concerns  in  order 
to  preserve  tree  competitive  enterprise 
.uid  strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  the 
N.illon 

It  was  creattKi  as  an  Independent  ad- 
ministrative body,  with  its  chief  execu- 


tive officer  reporting  directly  to  the 
President  Fortunately.  SBA  became  an 
instant  succe.ss.  To  a  considerable  extent 
this  was  becau.se  of  Wendell  Barnes,  now 
<if  Portland.  Oreg..  who  brought  out- 
standing qualifications  and  abilities  to 
his  positions,  first  as  General  Counsel, 
then  Acting  Administrator  and  finally  as 
.Administrator  Mr.  Barnes  headed  the 
.Xgen;  v  for  longer  than  any  other  man, 
from  October  31,  1953,  until  November  1, 
iy:i9.  and  laycd  a  .sound  foundation  for 
further  development.  Others  who  have 
served  with  distinction  in  this  position 
have  t)oen:  Phillip  McCallum.  1959  to 
1961;  John  Home.  1961  to  1963;  Eugene 
Folev.  1963  to  1965;  Bernard  Boutin,  1965 
to  1966;  and  Robert  C.  Moot,  1966  to 
August  1968. 

The  present  Administrator-designate, 
Mr  Howard  Samuels,  has  already  com- 
pleted one  distinguished  career— in  busi- 
ness— and  shown  a  lively  dedication  to 
another— in  the  public  Interest.  I  am 
confident  that  he  will  carry  these  tradi- 
tions into  the  future. 

The  experience  of  the  early  1950"s  led 
Congress  to  consider  and  enact  the  Small 
Buslne.ss  Investment  Act  of  1958,  which 
again  pioneered  in  the  field  of  business- 
Government  cooperation  in  furnishing 
equity  and  venture  capital  funds  which 
banks  cannot  supply  to  financial  mar- 
kets. Under  this  legislation,  more  than 
500  SBlCs  have  made  some  28,000  in- 
vestments in  and  loans  to  companies 
with  unusual  promise  and  unproven 
earning  capacity.  Their  borrowers  have 
responded  by  growing  many  times  more 
rapidly  than  the  overall  economy,  pro- 
viding nearly  12.000  jobs,  generating  ad- 
ditional taxes,  and  quickening  the  entire 
pulse  of  our  business  and  financial  com- 
munities. 

THE       FOUNDING    FATHERS" 

In  my  judgment,  the  list  of  far-.sighted 
Senators  responsible  for  putting  these  2 
pieces  of  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
should  be  read  as  an  honor  role  of  the 
free  enterprise  system;  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  !  Mr  SparkmanI,  who  assumed 
the  chairmanship  and  leadership  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness in  1950,  is  probably  the  man  who 
has  had  most  to  do  with  SBA's  founding 
and  progress  over  the  years.  Other  prin- 
cipal .supporters  included;  the  then- 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  the  present  hard- 
working chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
SMATHERSl,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  BartlettI.  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI,  as  well  as  the 
Senators  from  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  (Mr.  Sallonstall  and  Mr.  Javits], 
who  have  been  the  longtime  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, and  who  have  been  responsible  in 
the  Senate  for  a  completely  bijmrtisan 
and  constmctive  approach  to  small  busi- 
ness problems.  Special  mention  should 
also  be  made  to  the  then-Senator  and 
majority  leader.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Joiinson.  who  played  a  key  role  in  en- 
couraging and  guiding  the  SBA  and  SBIC 
Acts  through  the  Congress. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  associated 
with  these  efforts  since  my  early  days  in 


the  Senate  in  the  mid- 1940s,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Coniniitlec  on 
Small  Business  since  1955. 

THE    SBA    RECORD 

These  years  have  been  yeais  of  un- 
usual effort,  alert  action,  and  of  con- 
tinued succe.ss  for  SBA.  In  the  1960s. 
they  have  been  years  of  ever-increasing 
activity  as  the  Small  Buslne.ss  Adminis- 
tration has  grown  in  statu;  e  and  the 
temix)  of  its  work  has  been  speeded  up 
to  match  the  growth  of  our  economy  and 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

During  the  past  15  year:.  SBA  has 
made  a  total  of  85.285  bu.sine.ss  loans 
totaling  $3.8  billion  to  small  firms,  about 
48.000  of  them  in  the  la.st  5  years. 

In  times  of  trouble,  it  has  been  on 
hand  to  make  74.102  di.saster  loans  for 
$648.4  million,  with  70  percent  of  these 
being  in  the  past  5  years. 

Where  small  communities  needed  to 
bring  in  industry,  the  Small  Business 
Administration  has  made  1.805  local 
company  development  loans  totaling 
$375.5  million,  with  82  percent  coming  in 
the  past  5  years. 

To  assure  a  fair  share  of  Government 
contracts  to  small  companips.  the  ".set- 
aside  program"  operated  to  bring  an  ag- 
gregate of  $19.2  billion  in  procuiement 
awards  to  small  businesses  that  mean  a 
great  deal  to  the  individual  .small  com- 
panies which  obtain  these  awards. 

In  order  to  give  small  businessmen  the 
advice  and  .special  Information  that  must 
be  coupled  with  loans,  and  is  often  even 
more  vital  than  financial  as.sistance.  over 
41  million  management  publications 
have  been  distributed.  More  than  11.000 
courses,  conferences,  and  workshops  have 
been  conducted,  with  452.500  attending 
these  sessions.  To  bring  even  more  of 
SBA's  advice  down  to  the  level  of  the 
individual  factory  or  store,  a  total  of 
565.184  small  businessmen  received  in- 
dividual management  counseling  from 
SBA  since  1960. 

VAU'E    TO    OREGON 

Shortly  after  the  act  was  passed  I 
worked  to  give  unrestricted  loan  and 
other  authority  to  the  Portland  office  of 
SBA.  Some  of  the  figures  for  loans  in  my 
home  State  of  Oregon  from  that  office 
over  the  years  are  as  follows; 
Regular  business  Number      Amount 

loans    10.033     $56.176  000 

Communltv    develop- 
ment loans 18         2  904.000 

Loans  of  other  types  iiave  amounted  to 
almost  600.  including  di.saster  loans  of 
almost  $7 '2  million.  This  level  of  activity 
is  a  good  indication  of  the  consistently 
fine  work  done  by  Albert  Lof strand,  the 
regional  administrator  in  Portland,  and 
has  been  of  direct  assistance  not  only  to 
businesses  receiving  this  aid  but  to  their 
towns  and  cities  all  across  the  State. 

ADAPTING    TO    CHANGE 

The  national  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, during  its  first  15  years,  has 
demonstrated  capacity  to  develop  and 
adapt  to  changing  conditions.  In  1963. 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Congress,  it 
developed  a  program  for  encouraging 
subcontracting  by  the  major  Govern- 
ment prime  contractors.  Working  under 
this  program  with  39  prime  contractors, 
some  $4.1  billion  was  subcontracted  to 


.small  companies  in  fl.scal  year  1967.  The 
Ijrogram  is  now  being  practically  doubled 
U)  include  the  top  75  prime  contractors. 

In  1964.  SBA  undertook  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Loan 
program  tor  disadvantaged  bu.sine.s.smen 
wlio  cojld  not  qualify  under  the  .Agency's 
regular  loan  .standards  In  1965,  the 
Agenc\  developed  the  SCORE  iJrogram  10 
mobilize  the  .services  of  retired  executives 
to  bring  their  accumulated  wi.^dom  home 
to  small  bu.sinessmen  in  coun.scling  .ses- 
.sions.  In  1967.  SBA.  in  cooperation  with 
the  Commerce  Department,  reentered  the 
field  of  export  a.ssistance  in  re.spon.se  to 
the  Nation's  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties 

This  is  pood  and  ample  evidence  that 
the  Small  Buslne.ss  Administration  will 
continue  to  grow  and  change  in  the  fu- 
ture as  social,  economic,  and  technical 
conditions  change,  while  reaffirming  Us 
basic  purposes  and  commitments  to  the 
free  enteriirise  system. 

WHAT     SBA     HAS    .MEANT 

In  return,  we  in  the  Congress  have 
nurtured  the  SBA.  .supported  its  Initia- 
tives, and  fought  for  its  independence 
when  It  has  been  threatened.  We  have 
done  so  becau.se  the  small  business  com- 
munity, and  the  entrepreneurial  impulse, 
is  the  heart  of  the  free  enterpri.se  .system. 
Its  preservation  and  expansion  thus  do 
credit  to  the  precepts  that  we  as  a  nation 
value  mast  highly. 

Some  years  at^o.  the  US.  Information 
At;ency  set  up  an  exhibit  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration  proiiram  which 
was  shown  in  many  Embassies  and  in- 
formation centers  around  the  world  as  a 
refiection  of  these  values  I  feel  that  the 
story  told  by  this  di.splay  must  have 
struck  a  .sympathetic  chord,  particularly 
in  nations  which  are  strueeline  to  de- 
velop business  and  industry  from  .'^maIl 
bepmnincs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Small  Bu.siness  .^d- 
mini.stration  and  its  related  institutions, 
such  as  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
panies, provide  an  anchor  for  an  open 
economy  in  this  country  and  even  beyond 
this  country.  It  is  not  only  a  tangible 
helping  hand,  but  a  visible  .svinbol  of 
the  determination  of  the  United  States 
Government — both  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress — to  resist  the  drift  to- 
ward corporate  giantism  and  to  keep 
the  channels  of  bu.siness  oi^en  to  cnter- 
prisinc  and  independent  men  who  will 
continue  to  be  the  backbone  of  our  com- 
munities acro.ss  the  country  and  of  our 
free  enterpri.se  and  democratic  systems 
The  development  of  American  bu.sl- 
ness.  within  the.se  institutions,  has  sus- 
tained our  economy  in  iiood  times  and 
bad  and  has  pivcn  our  citizens  living 
standards  and  economic  opportunities 
probably  unmatched  at  any  time  in  any 
other  place. 

Mr.  President,  on  its  15th  birthday.  I 
salute  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion for  its  historic  contributions  to  this 
process,  and  wish  SBA  many  more  dec- 
cades  of  high  endeavor  and  enduring 
achievement. 


FOUR  MILLION  HUNGRY  U.S. 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  ihe  Ameri- 
can people  are  perhaps  the  most  altru- 
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Lslic  and  generous  people  known  to  his- 
tory The  record  shows  ihat  for  100  years 
or  more  Americans  have  responded  with 
nuiclc  and  magnarumnus  shan!i«  when- 
ever the  peoples  of  other  lands  have  been 
victimized  by  such  calamaties  as  famine, 
foods,  and  fire  The  hunmy  V.v  home- 
less, and  the  desutute— cou  .ilcss  mil- 
iioas  of  them— of  Europe  Asia,  and 
.Africa  have  been  the  beneflna' :es  of  our 
heartfelt  assistance 

We  have  helped  tiiese  millions  of  un- 
fortunates from  our  own  pockets  as  in- 
dividuals and  we  liave  aided  ihem 
through  our  Government  as  taxpayers. 
Over  these  many  decades  of  succor  to 
our  fellow  humans  in  need,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  proved  time  and  time 
again  that  they  are  mde^'d  their  Droth.er's 
keeper 

We  are  now  env;a^ed  m  .i  Teat  war  to 
abolish  poverty  for  once  and  for  all  from 
the  face  of  our  most  affluent  and  abun- 
dant of  all  lands.  If  we  succeed  our 
.ii'l'.ievf^lent  could  be  an  inspiration  and 
an  exanfple  for  the  rest  of  the  world 

Moreover,  if  we  do  succeed,  .t  will  mean 
that  America  will  be  in  a  far  more  fa- 
vored position  than  ever  before  to  help 
our  less  fortunate  i^Iobal  neighbors  and 
a.s-sist  in  many  ways  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple who  throuKhout  their  enure  lives, 
wake  up  hun:::ry  in  the  morning,  remain 
huntjry  during  the  day  and  ao  to  bed 
han-;:-v  each  night 

But  there  is  so  vciy  much  to  be  done 
Dt'fore  we  eradicate  jwvf-rty  and  hun»;er 
and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 
Ty-.ere  are  at  least  JS  000  000  or  more  im- 
poverished Amencans  -till  living  amoni? 
u.^  today 

There  are  I  ajn  saddened  to  s»^y.  4- 
000.000  or  more  huni;r>'  American  chil- 
dren This  shockint;  fa^uic  an  ai'pallins: 
picture  of  millions  of  Amencan  tots  and 
voun^t.sters  wakint;  up  and  ttoins  to  bed 
hungry  each  day  like  the  other  millions 
in  .A.->ia  and  Africa,  be<x>mes  even  more 
shockm-;  and  appalling  in  view  of  our  ac- 
tion in  the  U  S  Sena-^  in  ^la.siang  in 
hair— from  Sl'^O.OOO.OGO  to  S50.000  OOO— 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  free  or  vei-y  ine.\pen- 
sive  meals  for  needy  schoolchildren. 

Beca'jse  there  is  itill  time  to  undo  the 
damage  this  action  can  wreak  on  4.000- 

000  innocent  and  defenseless  children.  I 
wi.sh  to  bnn-t  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators a  trenchant  and  meaniiuifui  -xli- 
torial  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  July  26  I  ask  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  punted  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

1  From  the   New   Y-rfe  Times.  July  2«.   1968 1 

Hai  r  *  Lo«r 

\  -oupie  of  months  ago  when  his  depart- 
niciu  »fts  mder  intense  flre  for  falllnt;  'o 
provide  more  ftxxl  for  the  hungry,  Secretary 
of  .\gricMlture  Freeman  complained  thai  he 
wad  tiainstruiig  by  a  shortage  jf  funds 

■  nnie  aiid  ume  again  when  the  [xxjr  cried 
for  a  fviU  loaf  of  bread  they  were  rr>rced  to 
settle  for  a  half  because  'he  public  supptjrt 
to  fund  anil-hunger  campaigns  was  weak  nr 
nonexistent."  Mr  Freeman  tola  the  House 
Labor  and  Education  Committee 

Lait  week,  the  poir  were  handed  half  a 
ioaf  .igaln  waen  the  Senate  ul  to  »60  millliu 
.1  »1'X)  milU(.n  House  authoriia'-ion  to  provide 


free  nr  redtice<l-prlce  meals  for  needy  school 
children  One  argument  used  to  .supporl  the 
.Senate  r«luctl<in  wa.s  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Fri-eman  saying  his  department  could  spend 
!...  mire  than  »50  nulll'in  on  expanding  the 
program  this  year 

SureU,  the  Unl-ed  Stales  can  do  better 
to  help  an  estimated  lour  million  hungry 
ciiiUIren  whose  needs  are  not  now  being  met 
Surely,  House  conferees  will  ilgiit  for  the 
higher  sum-  and  they  should  do  it  soon  .so 
there  will  be  as  much  time  as  poBslble  for 
^••crclar>  Freeman  ;ind  \oc&\  school  atithorl- 
iies   to  jirepare  the  necfs^ar-.    pr-grams 


BIAFRA 

Mr  MOND.M.F  Mr  Presid-iit,  al- 
thouvih  Biafra  is  one  of  the  richest  areas 
in  all  of  Afilca,  2  million  i>f  its  citizens 
are  suffer  int!  from  huntter  Food  is  stock- 
piled nearby,  but  satisfactory  political 
arrangements  for  Its  delivery  have  not 
been  reached  Meaiuvhile.  I  million  chil- 
dren face  death  by  :.tar\atlon  before  the 
end  of  August 

The  ri.sky  nighttime  airlift  from  Lisbon 
brings  m  only  a  trickle  of  food  and  medi- 
cine The  Red  Cro.ss  has  halted  its  mercy 
tlmhts  because  of  technical  difflculties. 
The  Blafrans,  -a  ho  fear  poi.sonink'.  refuse 
to  accept  food  broui'ht  through  unpro- 
tected lani  corridors,  and  the  Nigerians 
refuse  to  allow  tiKid  to  be  Ilown  to  Biafra. 
.nen  if  given  the  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  cargo  before  delivery 

There  is  no  lontier  time  to  aruue  about 
the  means  of  inspection  and  transporta- 
tion. Food  must  now  be  taken  into  the 
area  by  a  ma.s^lve  air  and  .^^ea  lift  and 
by  overland  rclit-f  columns  The  death  of 
thousands,  most  of  them  protein-starved 
children,  will  continue  each  day  until  the 
Unittd  States  abandons  its  cautious  ap- 
proach based  mi  the  niceties  of  political 
nonintervention 

I  urge  the  Nigerian  and  Biafran  Gov- 
frnments  to  accept  the  establishment  of 
demilitan/.ed  land.  sea.  and  air  corridors 
for  the  shipment  of  f<x>d  both  to  Biafra 
and  to  the  neuhboring  territories  under 
Federal  control 

I  believe  that  the  UniU-d  States  can 
assist  by  endorsin.;  and  seeking  the  im- 
mediate Implementation  of  an  interna- 
tionally !K)lKed  demilitarized  zone 

The  United  States  can  offer  food,  with 
suitable  guarantee  to  the  Na-erian  Gov- 
ernment that  no  arms  will  be  included 
m  the  shipments  and  to  Biafra  that  food 
shipments  will  be  internationally  super- 
vised 

The  United  States  can  make  available 
both  food  and  transportation  facilities 
to  neutral,  uiternationul  agencies  and 
charitable   rellpf   organizations 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  an  article  entitled  In  Biafra. 
Death  by  Famine  Strikes  Everywhere," 
published  m  ttxlay  s  New  York  Times,  be 
printed  m  the  Record 

There  being   no  objection,   the  article 
was  ordered  to  Ix-  printed  m  tlie  Record. 
as  follows 
In   ni.\r»A    DF-Arii  by  Famine  Stbikis  Evut- 

MMtac — Heuief  .^lDt3  Insist  Massive  Food 

.^iRiirr  Is  THE  Onlt   Hopr   kob  .Salvatiom 

OBtNze.  Nigeria.  July  29  — Statuilcj  on 
the  fcKXl  cnsls  here  In  the  seces-siunlst  re- 
public of  niafra  pall  before  the  onscene, 
everyday   reality   of   death 

Death  sirikea  everywhere — in  hoBpitals,  In 
mission   slalioiia,    even    by    the    roadside.    At 


the  Okpala  Mission  80  miles  west  of  here 
the  Hev  Ken  Doheny  Is  close  to  weeping  a.s 
7  iXK)  children  .tssemble  nt  dusk,  their  bor.y 
h.mds  Liutstretihed 

■  Tliey   used   to  come  here  every   night   tor 
a    little   soup — milk    or    beans,"    he    report-s. 
Now   we   have  nothing   left    This  Is  a   chil- 
dren's   war     niey're   .ill    doomed,    the    lot    of 
them 

Hellef  workers  here  l>elieve  thiit  only  a 
masKlve  airlift  of  food  so  far  blocked  by 
politics  and  pride  can  .save  the  people  of 
Biafra  from  the  starvation  that  now  appears 
mmpant 

JUST    A    TRICKIE    SO    FIR 

Just  a  trickle  of  food  and  medicine  h.is 
reached  this  breakaway  region  of  Nljjeria 
aboard  bl(x.-kaUe-runiiing  planes  landing  at 
night    It  lias  been  a  drop  in  the  bucket 

So  far  the  Nigerian  Oo\ernment  In  I.agos 
h  i.s  refused  to  .lUthorl/e  planes  to  tly  direct 
to  biatra  by  day.  but  l\i\s  snld  that  It  wants 
.1  .and  corridor  into  Biafra  from  Enugu.  north 
r  the  front  line. 
.^sked  about  the  death  toll.  Dr  Herman 
MlddlekiKip,  .ai  ofllclal  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  say;  'This  week  I  Just  can  l 
give  a  figure  It's  accelerating  every  hour 
It's   a   desperate   sItuatacMi      riiat's   all    I    can 

SilV     ' 

On  the  roadside  near  thl.s  muddy  little 
Junction  town  in  ^outtlertl  Biafra.  eight  old 
wf>men  sit  motionless  in  the  rnln  too  weak 
'o  walk  \  1. tilth  woman  who  Is  cradled  on 
the  arms  of  her  friend  is  dead  But  her 
friend  keeps  talking  to  her  as  if  she  were 
.still  alive. 

Nearby,  a  man  buries  his  three-year-old 
daughter  in  a  drainage  ditch,  using  his  hands 
.IS  a  shovel  to  scoop  out  a  grave  in  the  mud 
They  are  all  refugees  along  this  road  Most 
,ire  on  foot  A  lew  are  on  bicycles  .some  push 
handcarts  piled  high  with  furniture  and 
bedding  Tliere  .ire  more  th.in  10  000  on  this 
road  alone,  fleeing  before  Nigerian  trixips 
slu-lng  north  in  an  attempt  to  seize  Blafra's 
l.ist  airfield  near  Owerri 

the  same  refugee  exodus  can  be  wltnes.sed 
n  .lUnofit  e\ery  sector  near  Blafra's  front 
line,  where  lighting  continues  unabated  de- 
.splle  forthcoming  peace  talks  In  Addis  Ab.iba 
a  week  trom  now 

Bl.ifras  nearly  one  nUUlon  refugees  are 
not  'he  only  ones  dying  irom  lack  of  iiutrl- 
t!  .n  Death  Is  .ilso  stalking  settled  villagers 
iiid  tiiwnspeople  For  many  of  them  cannot 
atTord  the  high  price  of  what  little  proleln- 
produclng  fo<«l  is  still  avBllable  In  the  vil- 
lage market  here  a  goafs  leg  sells  for  $12 
A  scrawny  dog  can  be  bought  whole  lor  *35 
and  rata  bnng  .16  cents  a  i>ound. 

Kelief  agencies  here  believe  the  Biafrans 
need  a  bare  minimum  of  200  ions  of  food  a 
day  to  survive  Hie  Job  could  be  done,  experts 
.,ay,  with  two  American  Air  Force  C  130 
transports,  tlymg  daylight  shuttles  from  the 
..(Tshore  Islands  .-f  Fernando  Po  and  Sao 
I'ome  where  more  th.-»n  2  000  tons  of  food 
have  slacked  ;:p    And  more  Is  ■  n  lla  way 

The  Lockheed  C  130,  specially  designed  to 
land  heavy  1  .ads  on  short  trips,  has  already 
proved  Itself  !:i  flying  relief  to  remote  strips 
m  tJie  Congo  and  has  become  the  main  cargo 
plane  in  Vietnam. 

But  Nigeria' and  Biafra  are  still  st.ilemaled 
over  which  .shall  control  the  How  of  relief 
Blafrans  have  rejected  the  land  corridor  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  taking  food  di- 
rectly from  the  hands  of  the  enemy 

Instead,  the  Government  here  luui  sug- 
gested that  planes  land  m  Enugu.  where  the 
Nigerians  could  Inspect  the  cargo  The  pianos 
would  then  lly  on  to  Biafra  But  late  yester- 
day, a  federal  C'lOvernmenl  spokesman  dis- 
missed this  proposal 

Red  Cross  Fmchts  Halted 
(r'NEVA,  July  29 -The  International  Com- 
mittee  of   the   Red    Croaa   announced    today 
thai   lis   mercy   nights  of  medical   and   fix>d 
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supplies  to  Biafra  had  been  halted  by  tech- 
nical difficulties 

Top  officials  of  ihe  all-Swiss  committee 
declined  to  expand  on  the  announcement  at 
a  news  conference  except  to  say  that  the 
difficulties  concerned  arrangements  lor  land- 
ing in  the  territory  of  the  rebel  region  of 
Nigeria 

Onlv  last  week  the  committee  dispatched 
a  chartered  lour-englne  plane  from  Geneva 
to  continue  the  shuttle  from  Fernando  Po. 
a  Spanish  island  off  the  Nigerian  coast,  to 
the  encircled  Blafrans.  who  have  been  at  war 
with  the  lederal  Government  for  over  a  year. 

A  total  of  16  nights  were  llown  .since  the 
start  of  the  aid  operations  last  April,  but 
Roger  Gallopin,  an  executive  director  of  the 
humanitarian  agency,  stressed  that  the  air 
transport  of  emergency  relief  supplies  from 
Fernando  Po  had  always  been  considered  to 
be  only  a  temporary  and  precarious  ar- 
rangement 

Only  the  opening  of  a  land  corridor  throtigh 
the  lighting  lines  would  permit  food  sup- 
plied to  reach  the  famine-stricken  Biafrans 
•  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs." 
Mr    Gallopin   siud 

ISSl   E    LEFT    OVER 

The  Bed  Cross  official  declined  to  attempt 
to  estimate  the  number  of  deaths  resulting 
Irom  starvation  in  Biafra  But  he  said  that 
i.f  the  eight  million  people  in  the  cut-off 
Biafran  territory  alxnit  two  million  were 
known  U)  be  stifTering  from  hunger, 

Samuel  A  Goiiard,  the  committee  presi- 
dent said  that  the  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  opening  of  a  relief  corridor  at 
last  week's  preliminary  peace  Uilks  between 
Biafra  and  Nigeria  in  Niamey.  Niger,  was 
very  regrettable  More  people  will  die  from 
stjirvation  because  the  issue  was  left  over  for 
the  full-scale  peace  conference  that  is  to 
open  in  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia,  by  Aug.  3, 
he  said 

The  red  cross  officials  said  that  three  ad- 
vanced deptns  near  the  Blafran-held  terri- 
tory were  being  stocked  with  3.400  tons  of 
emergency  supplies  for  transport  into  Biafra 
whenever  a   mercy  corridor  is  opened 

A  further  12  000  tons  of  relief  supplies  are 
en  route  lor  Nigeria,  with  7,500  tons  ear- 
marked for  Biafra,  they  said 

The  Nigerian  relief  action  was  described 
by  the  Red  Cro.ss  officials  a-s  their  most  im- 
portant underl;iking  since  World  War  II.  An 
appeal  by  the  committee  last  week  for  Swiss 
truck  drivers  and  mechanics,  radio  opera- 
tors and  medical  workers  to  volunteer  for 
duty  in  Nigeria  liad  already  brought  1.000  of- 
fers,  they  said 


REPEAL     OF     SECTION     315(a>      OP 
COMMUNICATIONS  ACT  OF  1934 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  section  of  yesterday's  Washing- 
ton Post  contained  a  well  reasoned 
statement  entitled  'Preconvention  TV 
Debates  "  I  quote  from  the  first  para- 
graph of  that  editorial: 

This  would  be  a  good  year  to  inaugurate 
televusion  debates  between  the  leading  con- 
tenders for  the  (iresidential  nominations  of 
the  two  parlies 

Let  me  say  in  response  to  that  editorial 
that  any  year  would  be  a  good  year  to 
inaugurate  such  debates.  Back  in  1959. 
I  introduced  legislation  to  temporarily 
suspend  section  315(a»  of  the  1934  Com- 
munications Act.  and  it  was  passage  of 
that  bill  which  made  possible  the  historic 
Kennedy-Nixon  television  debates.  I  had 
said  at  the  time  and  I  still  believe  that 
any  law  which  has  to  be  temporarily 
suspended  is  a  poor  law  and  should  be 
stricken  from  the  books.  However,  many 


Members  of  Congress  and  the  majority 
of  the  FCC  were  not  ready  to  take  that 
complete  action,  ^nd  as  a  consequence, 
section  315(a>  was  only  temporarily 
suspended  with  the  understanding  that 
further  action  would  be  taken  if  debates 
were  found  to  serve  a  valuable  public 
purpose 

Those  who  remember  the  1960  debates 
will  agree  that  the  candidate  exposure 
which  television  affords  is  of  t^enuine 
service  to  the  electoral  process  Accord- 
ingly. I  have  reintroduced  this  .session 
two  bills  recarding  section  315iai:  one 
which  would  repeal  altogether  this 
bothersome  law.  and  one  which  would 
again  temporarily  suspend  .section  315 
(a>  for  the  1968  general  election  Once 
again.  Members  of  the  Senate  and  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce  opted  to  su.spend  section  315 
(a>,  rather  than  to  repeal  it  altouclher. 
The  measure  passed  both  the  Commerce 
Committee  and  the  full  Senate,  and  was 
referred  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
Regrettably,  progress  in  the  House  is  at 
best  uncertain:  action  does  not  appear 
to  be  forthcoming  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  airwaves  are  public 
property,  and  1  do  not  feel  ihai  Members 
of  Congress  should  iirohibit  the  u.se  of 
those  airwaves  when  obvious  jiublic  bene- 
fits are  forfeited  as  a  consequence  The 
health  of  our  electoral  system  rests  in 
large  measure  on  the  quantity  and  the 
quality  of  public  information  which  can 
be  made  available  to  the  average  voter. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  generate  this 
information  than  through  free  and  open 
debate  between  the  candidates,  and  there 
is  no  better  way  to  bring  these  debates  to 
wide  public  attention  than  through  the 
medium  of  television. 

Eventually.  I  would  hope  that  party 
nominations  as  well  as  the  final  presi- 
dential election  could  be  preceded  by 
open  TV  debates  between  active  candi- 
dates. For  the  present,  however,  debates 
between  the  respective  party  nominees 
will  represent  a  significant  achievement. 
Accordingly,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House 
will  take  affirmative  action  on  the  sus- 
pension of  section  315' a*  so  that  the 
upcoming  campaign  can  be  conducted 
under  the  best  ix).s.sible  circum.stances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Preconvention  TV  Debatfs 
This  would  be  a  good  year  t-o  inauguiate 
television  debates  between  the  Icadintr  con- 
tenders for  the  presidential  nominations  of 
the  two  parties  Since  ilie  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  v^ill  be  held  first,  the 
process  ought  to  begin  with  a  confrontation 
between  Richard  Nixon  and  Gov  Nelson 
Rockefeller  Both  have  been  invit.ed  to  ap- 
pear on  "Meet  the  Press"  next  Sunday  Just 
before  the  Convention  opens  at  Miami,  but 
this  will  not  be  equivalent  to  a  full-fledged 
debate. 

Some  kind  of  verbal  bout  between  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  Senator  McCarthy, 
before  a  nationwide  televasion  audience,  now 
seems  to  be  assured  before  the  Democratic 
National  Conventlcvn  in  Clilcago  TTiis  fact 
should  weigh  heavily  in  favor  of  a  similar 
contest  between  the  leading  Republican  can- 
didates. Governor  Rockefeller  is  willing  be- 


cause such  public  exposure  would  l>e  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his 
party.  Mr  Nixoji  has  declined  because  he 
doesnot  wi.sh  to  share  with  his  (.pponeiu  the 
stronger  limelight  beating  upon  his  iront- 
running  pixsition  But  if  lie  is  as  far  ahead 
as  his  spokesmen  claim  this  appears  to  be 
an  (-si>eciallv  ungenerous  p:-.sl\ire  that  will 
work  to  the  disadvantai-e  ..I  his  party  in 
November 

On  the  Democratic  side.  .Sen.it or  McC.irUiy 
seems  to  t>e  gettuip  some  ..dvantage  out  of 
his  stroii't  TV-debate  posit ir\n  The  Senator 
Iriin  Minnesota  accepted  the  prr.jio.'^al  of  the 
networks  lor  a  series  of  debates  with  the 
Vice  President  beginning  on  July  27  or  28 
Hi^  preference  is  for  ane  session  "U  foreign 
jiolicy.  one  on  economic  problems  leaturing 
inflation  and  one  on  governmental  processes 
and  the  Uinclion  i,4  the  Presidency.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  not  be  loo  much  if  the 
r.vo  leading  Democralic  candidates  are  to 
explore  their  tlifTerences  m  any  depth  :or 
the  benefit  of   the  clect.orale 

.MthouL'h  the  Vice  President  is  willing  to 
debate,  he  is  said  lo  prefer  only  one  iace- 
tn-lace  contest  with  Mr  McCartliy  in  the 
week  before  the  Democratic  convention  Tlie 
ieri.s,,n  lor  this  reluctance  is  as  obvious  in 
Ills  case  as  in  Mr  Nixon's.  in\l  it  is  never- 
theless awk-ward  lor  a  threat  exponent  of 
iree  public  expression  .uid  a  highly  skilled 
practitioner  ol  the  art  to  take  .so  restrictive 
an  attitude  when  his  own  bid  for  the  Pres- 
idency is  at  stake  Tills  ne\i.spaper  would 
like  to  see  a  full  exploration  of  the  issues 
within  both  the  major  parties  before  na- 
tionwide TV  audiences 


THE  IMPENDING  RETIREMENT  OF 
REPRESENTATIVE  HORACE  H 
KORNEGAY.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
President,  when  the  91st  Congress  con- 
venes next  January,  familiar  faces  will 
be  missin.ii  both  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
the  House. 

One  of  them  will  be  that  of  ReiJiesenl- 
ative  Horace  R  Kornec.ay.  wiio  is  re- 
turning to  private  life  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  after  serving  four  terms  from  North 
Carolina's  Sixth  District. 

His  departure  will  have  a  special  sig- 
nificance for  me  becau.se  he  has  been  not 
only  a  helpful  and  valued  colleaeue  of 
mine  here  for  the  past  8  years,  but  actu- 
ally my  own  Representative  because  he 
represents  my  own  home  district 

There  is  abundant  record  that  he  has 
repre.sented  it  ably  and  well  and  with 
complete  dedication  to  the  interests  not 
only  of  his  own  people  but  of  those  of 
the  State  and  country  as  well 

He  has  served  with  unique  distinction 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  has 
displayed  a  legislative  talent  leflecting 
credit  to  the  entire  North  Carolina  dele- 
tjation  in  Cont;re.ss  and  to  the  State. 

There  is  ample  evidence  of  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  col- 
leagues. A  few  days  ago.  more  than  70  of 
them  joined  in  a  formal  tribute  to  him 
on  the  House  floor. 

Recently,  in  Burlington,  the  residents 
of  Alamance  County  demonstrated  their 
respect  and  affection  for  him  with  a  spe- 
cial tiift  and  salute  in  which  his  prede- 
cessor, former  Representative  Carl  Dur- 
ham, had  a  part. 

Congress,  his  State  and,  his  district  will 
sorely  miss  thp  services  of  Horace  Kor- 
negay.  So  will  I, 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP   1968  The  PRESroiNO  OmCER    Is  there  h«*lLh     Proridrd   farther.   That   th«   select 

nhipoflnn    tn    fh»    ri»oiip«:t   nt   thp    Senaor  C'>mrrUlte«    shall    recommend    to   the   Senate 

Mr      MANSFIELD.     Mr      Pr«Udent.     I  ??^!f  p°nnfvliSnll^  appropriate     pnvedwrea     f^     conp-«BlonHl 

Ask.  un&nlmoua  conaent  that  the  Senate  rl^fJ,  t^^,!„  „'\i,u^,,^r,    .h»  ctpnat^  consideration  and  oversight  of  such  coord.- 

omre^rt  tyi  rhp  consideration  of  the  un-  There  belnif  no  obJt«ction.  the  Senate  ^^  prt>grHms 

proceed  to  Uie  constaeration  or  tne  un  proceeded    to    consider    the    resolution  ^ 

finished  b^lJiess             ^„^^^        „  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com-  Mr  CI^ARK    Mr   President,  1  year  ago 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr  (nmee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  tlie   Senate   Subcommittee    on    Employ- 

Habt    m    the    chair >.    The    bUl    will    be  ,in,^.nciment.s  ..n  pa^-e  2.  line  ,5,  after  the  ment    Manpower    and    Poverty    of    the 

stated  by  title  word    'under'  in.sert     the  following  "   in  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare 

The   Bill   Clerk    Calendar   No     1463.  j^^^  g    ^^^^j.  ^j^^  ^.^^^^     ^.^^.^  .  ..,trike  out  conducted  2  davs  of  hearings  in  response 

HR.  15263.  a  bill  to  amend  further  the  ■  jnc^jdmg'      i„    i„,e   „    ,,ft,^r   the   word  d    a    growing    body    of    evidence    that 

Poreifm     Assistance     Act     of     1961,     as  ,  ^^^^..   ^jj^^^   j^   appears   th.-   nr,^t   time,  hunger  and  severe  malnutrition  existed 

amended,  and  for  other  purposes  strike  out  '  Tariff  "  and  In.sert     Ai^rlcul-  m   certain   parts  of   the  United  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER    Is  tliere  ^^,..,i-     ;„    ,he    same    line    after     "1935"  Thase  hearings  documented  that  hunger 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of  ^t^lke  out    the  Office  .if  "  and  in.>;ert     the  did  in  fact  exist,  although  the  geographi- 

the  blU'  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Emergency  Food  cal    focus   of    the    problem    was   blurred 

There  bein?  no  objection    the  Senate  .^^.^^    Medical    Services    Amendment    to  wlien  one  looked  beyond  the  delta  area 

proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  ^^^^■    \^  i,„p  jq   .^f^^.^  ,f,p  ^.^^^d    Oppor-  of  Mi.ssissippi 

— tunity"  strike  out  '  Fwd  A.ssistancc",  in  Recognizing  the  need  for  congre.s.Monal 

^    p,      APT-TON      AGAINST  line  1 1 ,  after  the  word  '.^cf  strike  out  response  to  such  a  naUonal  is.sue.  39  Sen- 

^^^^'^Arv      KVfPiOYFFq     'in'    the  -the  school  lunch  "  and  in.sert    "the  Food  ators  of  both  parties  cosponsored  Senate 

b^"i.-;.^'^p-p, '^'^P^V;;-^^   '"            *"  Stamp  Act  of  1964    the  National  Sch(HiI  Resolution    281.    introduced   by    Senator 

fOfaiAL  tit.i.u  st«viLtL  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j_^^^..    ^^^  ^^^^^^  j^   ^^^^^^  ^^^  George   S.    McCh^vern.   calling    for   the 

Mr     MONRONEY     Mr     President.    I  ^.o,fi    (hiid"  m.sert    aid.  medical  a.sslst-  establishment  of  a  .select  committee  of 

a^k  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  ;,nce,  '  in  the  same  line  aft«'r  the  word  the  Senate  to  report  back  to  the  Senate 

message,  from  the  House  of  Representa-  ■relief  strike  out    commodity  ",  in  line  not  later  than  the  opening  of  the  91sl 

tres  on  H  R    15387  n     after    the    word      food,"    /.trike    out  Congress  the    legislation  necessary  to  es- 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER   laid   be-  fiber,  "  and  in.sert    medical:  in  line  15,  tablish   a  coordinated   program  or  i)ro- 

fore    the    Senate    a    me.ssage    from    the  ^fter  the  word     other  "  in.sert     related",  grams  which  will  a.s.sure  every  US.  resi- 

House  of  Representatives  announcing  its  q^  page  3.  line   1,  after  the  word     and"  dent  adequate  food,  medical  assl.stance. 

disagreement  to  'he  .amendments  of  the  where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike  and  other  related  basic  necessities  of  life 

Senate  to  the  bill    HR   15J87  >  to  amend  out    three"  and  insert  "two";  in  the  .same  and  health  "' 

title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  imp  after  the  word  "and"  where  it  ap-  Forty-three  witnesses  were  invited  to 
for  discipllnar.- action  aiiainst  employees  pears  the  third  time,  strike  out  two"  and  testify  or  .--ubmit  testimony.  They  In- 
in  the  postal  f^eld  service  who  a.ssault  msert  one  '.  in  line  3,  after  the  word  eluded  representatives  from  the  follow- 
other  employees  in  such  service  in  the  Senate  "  strike  out  "without  reuard  to  ing  categories— .some  witnesses  fall  into 
performance  >>(  otflcial  duties,  and  for  committee  assignments,"  and  insert,  more  than  one  category  and  are  so  listed: 
other  purpo-ses.  and  requesting  a  confer-  ■  fiom  other  committees,",  in  line  4  after  Meuicai  unci  i.utritiouai  uutiiorlUes.  _  8 
ence  with  the  Senate  on  the  di.sa^reeini?  [j^e  word  the"  .strike  out  "unmet"  and  Kducators,  teaciiers.  and  school  ad- 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon  insert    food,  medical,  and  other  related",         ininistrators 12 

Mr     MONRONEY     I    move    that    tl.e  m  i,„e  6.  after  the  word     Senate  "  insert     .Nationally  known  private  citizen* 4 

Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and  and  terminate  its  activities  ':  in  line  10,     The  hungry  r>oor --        15 

a-'ree  to  the  request  of  the  Hou.se  for  a  after  the  "Aord    food.  '  strike  out  "cloth-     welfare  offlciaU..- 

conference    and    that   the  Chair  be  au-  mg,"  and  insert    medical  a.s.sistancc,"  and  oovernment  officials                                         6 

thorlzed  to  apixjint  the  conferees  on  the  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word    other. "'        "                      ^       " 

part  of  the  Senate.  insert      related";    so    as    to    make    the        i'sda.. - 2 

The   motion   wivs  agreed   to.    and  the  resolution  read;                                                     oKO - - --         2 

Chair     appouited     Mr      MoNPONEY.     Mr  Kfjohed    That   .he  President,   the  L>ep.»rt-          HEW 1 

YARBOROUnH,    Mr     R.anDOLPH,    Mr.    Fonn,  meut  of  He^lUi.  Education.  , aid  Welfire,  the          CUU  Rights  Conujllsslon 1 

and  Mr    Boggs  conferees  on  the  part   of  office  of  Economic  app.>rljnlty.  the  Depart-  -        ^ 

the  Senate  ment   of    .\k;r..iilture.    the    Bure.iU    .)f   Indun      Elect.'d  public  offlclaLs _ 1 

^^_^^^_^^_.  .MTalrs.  .md  .vnv  .ind  .ill  .>ther  agencies  with      Private  lood  sector 1 

appllc.Tble  uithorltlee  ■ih.'jll  use  to  the  fulle.st     Other  Interested  citizens. 1 

SELECT  COMMI-rrEE  ON  NUTRITION  possible  their  .authorities  under  the  following  committee  is  convinced  after  hear- 

AND   HUMAN   NEEDS  exlsung  laws.  tJie  Elementary  .md  .secondary  .     ^ ''^ '^°'"™"^^ '^ .         'i    \o  ,J    /v/r^t,,. 

,     .     ,  Educauon   Act,   the  johnson-o  Maiiey   Act,  m^    from   the.se   witnesses   that  chronic 

Mr     SPARKMAN     Mr     President,    I  section  32  of  the  Agricultural  .\ct  >f  1935.  the  hunaer  and  malnutrition  do  exist  cxlen- 

yield  such  time  as  !;e  may  need  to  the  Agncuitur.ii   .\ci  of   i!>49.   Emergency  Food  suely  in  the  United  States.  In  some  areas 

Senator  from  Pennsylvania  i  Mr  ClarkI.  .^nd  Medical  services  .Amendment  to  the  Eco-  ^nd  amon:?  some  people  it  is  an  all  too 

Mr    CLARK    Mr    President,  a  parlia-  nomic  Opportunity  Act   the  Food  st.imp  Act  faj^^iUar  wav  of  life   Many  of  those  who 

mentarv  mquirv  ^f  '^^    the  NaUonai  school  Lunch  .-Vet  of  ^re  chronicallv  hunsiry  seem  also  to  want 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  The  Son-  '»«•  ^^'^  »''  ;'"'•'  ""'rr^uH  n?.^^'"^  for  essential  clothing,  shoes,  .'-oaps.  medi- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it  ZTL^a^::.^^   Te'  t^''  ^eS^an^^  cal   care,    and    education.    There    is   an 

Mr  CLARK  Is  there  pending  business  ^^j^,  related  basic  needs  of  the  Nation's  po.jr  identifiable  geosraphical  nature  to  some 

before  the  Senate?  «>  the  tuUest  extent  possioie,  .ind  be  it  fur-  of  the  ixxrkets  of  hunger;  there  are  some 

The  PRF.SIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen-  uier  identifiable    dietary    deficiencies   amons 

ator  is  correct    The  unfinished  business  ResoU<-d,  That  there  is  established  .%  ^e:ect  jq^  economic  groups  in  some  of  these 

l.s  the  Foreign  .Vs.sistance  Act  of  1968.  committee  of  the  Senate  composed  of  -.hree  ^reas.   The   majority  of   those  who  are 

Mr  CLARK   I  :hank  the  Chair  majority  .ii.d  two  minority  members  cf  the  chromcaUy  hungry  in  the  United  States 

Mr    President    I  ask  unanimous  con-  ';^r^::::;,rr.y  .'^T^o'^r^LnT^^  f"^^^""^  '"""Tr^  \^^"  l^elS  de' 

sent  that  the  licndmg  business  may  be  ^^^  committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Incidence  increasing  as  income  level  de- 

temporarily  .set  aside  in  order  that  the  ^^a  two  maj..rity  ..rd  one  minority  Members  clines.  Over  20  million  of  the  Nations  27 

Senate  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  President  of  million  poor  are  imder   16.  over  GO.  or 

of  Calendar  No    1394   Senate  Resolution  the  .Senate,  from  other  committees,  to  study  crippled  physically  or  mentally.  At  the 

"•SI    to  esUblish  a  Select  Committee  on  -he   fcxxi.  medical,  and    .ther  related  basic  same  time  only  6  million  persons— poor 

Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  "^'^  •^'^"«  "^^  ^^p"  '^  """  P'^"*^  f"^^,^  and    near    poor— participate    In    family 

^X"PRESIDING0F>UCER.   Without  ^^  ?«Trit'^"n:M?t:rtr-th^'!.^Tn'g  ^^o^^^^^^^'^       Kn  found  that    if  re 

objection,  the  resolution  will  be  stated  ,3,  ,^^  3,,^  congress  '.egi.siation  neces-wy  to  The  committee  also  found  that   if  le- 

bv  title  establish  .i  ,xx.rdinatea  pr-.gr.»m  ..r  prc«r..ms  medial   action  Is   to   be   taken.   It   must 

The  LEGISLATIVE  C'.ERK  Senate  Resolu-  which  wiu  ^ure  every  United  .states  resi-  jointly  Stem  from  the  Congress  and  from 

tion  281   to  establish  a  Select  Committee  dent  wdequate  food,  medical  assistance,  and  the  administration,  for  man^  of  the  prob- 

on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  other   related   basic   n^>ea«itie<.    ,f  u.'e   ..nd  lems  Identified  require  a  wholly  new  at- 
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tltude  and  approach  by  those  who  seek 
to  eliminate  a  chronic  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica. If  chronic  hunger  Is  to  be  eliminated, 
minimum  Federal  standards  of  food  pro- 
pi  am  performance  must  be  established 
at  the  State  and  county  level.  Any  such 
standards  must  endorse  imaginative  out- 
reach. Any  such  standards  must  have  as 
their  primary  goal  the  feeding  of  the 
lx)or,  and  not  be  diverted  by  other  pre- 
occupations. 

Witnesses  declare  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  approached  the 
problem  of  meeting  basic  human  needs 
for  food  and  other  necessities  of  life 
from  the  standpoint  of  human  welfare; 
that  our  food  programs  for  the  poor  are 
byproducts  of  farm  policy.  Secretary 
Freeman  pointed  out  that  the  direct  dis- 
tribution program,  is  in  the  process  of 
being  replaced  by  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

However,  families  with  incomes  from 
$500  to  $2,000  per  year  seemed  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  food  stamp  for- 
mulas; both  as  to  percentage  of  income 
required  to  be  allocated  to  the  food 
budget — 37  to  50  percent — and  to  volume 
of  food  that  was  purchasable  under  the 
monthly  budget.  Repeated  reference  was 
made  to  the  unrealistic  assumption  that 
a  family  living  at  these  destitute  levels 
could  save  a  sufficient  proportion  of  their 
Income  for  a  once-per-month  food  stamp 
purchase.  Many  families  testified  that 
they  had  no  income  at  all  and  could  not 
pay  the  minimum  amounts  for  food 
stamps. 

The  committee  heard  from  witnesses 
who  contended  that  while  the  national 
.school  lunch  program  helps  feed  18  mil- 
lion children,  only  2  million  poor  chil- 
dren get  substantially  free  lunches  under 
this  program.  Secretary  Freeman  ad- 
mitted that  another  2  to  4  million  poor 
children  should  get  this  assistance.  The 
absence  of  school  lunch  programs  In 
many  of  the  Nation's  slum  schools  was 
particularly  deplored. 

Testimony  showed  that  the  direct  dis- 
tribution program  was,  in  fact,  being 
phased  out  where  communities  accepted 
the  food  stamp  program.  But  testimony 
also  proved  that  a  large  number  of  coim- 
tles  had  neither  program,  and  that  there 
was  a  noticeable  drop  in  participation  by 
the  poor  when  a  county  switched  from 
commodities  to  food  stamps  because  of  a 
lack  of  income  to  buy  stamps. 

Senate  Resolution  281  calls  upon  the 
executive  branch  to  immediately  meet 
the  food,  medical,  and  related  basic  needs 
of  the  Nation's  poor  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Testimony  demonstrated  that  the  exec- 
utive branch,  were  it  to  use  its  existing 
powers  in  an  imaginative  and  bold  man- 
ner, could  accomplish  much  of  this  goal. 
Since  executive  restraints  are  inferred 
from  past  congressional  actions  and  tes- 
timony, the  House  and  the  Senate  need 
to  clarify  the  determination  of  this 
country  to  eliminate  widespread  and 
chronic  himger  and  malnutrition. 

Therefore  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  "Welfare  recommends  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Need  be  established  and  given 
the  power  to  subpena,  hold  hearings,  and 
employ  staff,  and  to  report  back  to  the 
Senate  legislative  recommendations  to 
assure  a  coordinated  program  or  pro- 


grams which  will  assure  every  American 
adequate  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
other  related  basic  necessities  of  life  and 
health. 

In  this  respect.  I  would  hope  that  the 
select  committee  would  include  in  its 
studies  and  deliberations : 

The  effectiveness  and  delivery  of  exist- 
ing Government  food  programs,  and 
their  costs  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
poor: 

Educational  aspects  of  malnutrition— 
the  need  for  nutrition  education  and  the 
possible  use  of  vocational  education  and 
new  careers  programs  for  this  pui'pose; 
also  changes  needed  in  medical  curric- 
ulum to  advance  knowledge  of  malnu- 
trition and  its  effects  and  relevance  to 
other  medical  problems ; 

Delivery  of  health  cervices  to  the  poor 
and  the  attention  given  to  aspects  of 
malnutrition  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, the  GEO  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters, and  other  health  programs; 

Surveys  of  hunger  and  malnutrition — 
how  well  are  present  and  on-going  sur- 
veys covering  the  issues  and  what  is 
needed  in  addition ; 

Standardization  of  eligibility  for  need- 
ed food  assistance  to  the  poor.  How  can 
this  be  accomplished  given  the  problems 
of  different  intergovernmental  eligibility 
standards  between  Federal,  State  and 
county  units; 

Streamlining  the  legislative  process  so 
that  comprehensive  consideration  of  nu- 
tritional needs  and  congressional  over- 
sight on  a  coordinated  bsisla  can  become 
a  reality. 

The  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  recommends  that  the  select 
committee  itself,  after  organizing,  elect- 
ing a  chairman,  and  reviewing  the  task 
assigned  to  It,  should  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  staff,  budget,  and  committee 
powers  it  will  require  and  then  present 
its  own  request  to  the  Senate  for  funds 
and  authorities. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee  calls  for  the 
select  committee  to  report  back  to  the 
Senate  and  terminate  its  activities  not 
later  than  the  opening  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. Faced  with  the  realities  of  our 
heavy  Senate  schedules,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  target  date  will  give  the  select 
committee  time  for  adequate  implemen- 
tation of  its  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  be  amended  by 
striking  out,  on  page  3.  line  7,  the 
words  "the  opening  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress" and  substituting  therefor  "not 
later  than  June  30.  1969."  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  give  the  com- 
mittee created  by  the  resolution  appro- 
priate time  to  prepare  Its  report  and  re- 
port back  to  the  legislative  committees 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr. 
Fannin  1. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  fiist,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  for  liis  leadership  in 
this  field  and  for  his  work  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  senior 


Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr,  DirksenI,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  l>e  dispensed  with 
and  that  the  amendment  be  piinted  in 
the  Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows; 


On  page  3.  strike  everything  after  "the  ' 
in  line  6  through  line  14  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  terminate  Its  activ- 
ities not  later  than  June  30.  1969.  Such  re- 
port may  contain  such  recommendations  a-s 
the  Conunlttee  finds  necessary  to  establish 
a  coordinated  program  or  programs  which 
will  assure  every  United  States  resident  ade- 
quate food,  medical  iisslstance,  and  other 
related  basic  necessities  of  life  and  health 
and  shall  in  addition  contain  appropriate 
procedures  for  congressional  consideration 
and  oversight  of  such  coordinated  pro- 
grams." 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the  reso- 
lution in  its  present  form  directs  the 
select  committee  to  report  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  legislation  necessary 
to  establish  a  coordinated  program.  This 
amendment  provides  for  orderly  proce- 
dure. It  directs  the  select  committee  to 
make  its  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  rather  than  to  the 
Senate.  In  addition,  this  amendment 
specifies  that  the'  report  contain  "such 
recommendations  as  the  committee  finds 
necessary  to  establish  a  program."  The 
oripinal  text  required  that  legislation  be 
reported. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  acceptable  to  the  mana- 
gers of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  am  happy  to  accept  the 
amendment.  It  was  al'*'ays  our  thought — 
perhaps  the  laitguage  is  inartistic — that 
the  committee  would  not  make  recom- 
mendations directly  to  the  Senate,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  would  report  to  the  reg- 
ularly constituted  committees  of  the 
Senate,  so  that  those  recommendations 
could  be  considered  by  them. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  prepared  to  accept 

the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments,  as  amended. 

The  amendments,  as  amended,  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ohiection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  I  a-sk  that 
there  be  a  vote  on  adoption  of  the 
resolution  

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER       The 

question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 
a.s   amended 

The      resolution       S       Res       281'       as 
amended,  was  agreed  to    as  follows 
S    Res    381 

Whereas  !t  ha«  b**n  (l«monjitrate<1  that 
every  ArnerVAii  'loen  not  hHve  'he  fu«xl, 
medicaJ  AiUiH!.«n.-e  And  nther  related  necea- 
sitiea  e».sen'laJ  U>  ;ife  iind  health    And 

Whereas  ■i'lrveys  -iindurted  by  Govern- 
ment ageni  lea  .H.nd  responsible  (groups  of  citi- 
zens shew  that  ;n  spite  of  Americas  abun- 
dance of  food  fiber  riJid  other  resources  our 
Federal  food  progrsinvs  fill  u>  reach  many  of 
Ihe  citizens  lacking  Afleciu.ite  ri\iantitie«i 
and  or  quality  of  food  which  may  result  m 
the  lifetime  impairment  of  children  mentally 
and  phyiucaKy  and  in  unnecessary  disease 
suffering  and  premature  deatha  among  both 
young  and  Adults    ivnd 

Whereas  pe«tric>.<>d  use  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  C'ingre«s  reversion  if  ftuids  dl- 
vlaiocur  of  reeponsibiUty  and  auihorltv  with- 
in C»Bgre««  and  administrative  agencies  un- 
wise regulations  And  other  obstacles  impede 
and  frustrate  efTirts  to  banish  utar'.  ation  .md 
want  fi>r  necessities  am^^ng  desperately  dis- 
advantaged potir  within  our  Nation  Now 
therefore    be   It 

ReioJifd  That  the  President  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Education  and  Welfare  the 
OlBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
AITalrs  and  any  and  all  other  .igencies  with 
applicable  autnonties  shall  u»e  i>>  the  fullest 
poiudblv.  their  authorities  under  t.he  following 
enLstlng  laws  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  the  Johnson-O  Malley  Act 
section  33  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1<):J5 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  Ii»49  Emergency  Pood 
and  Me<lical  Services  Amendment  tu  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  the  P<><xl  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  the  Natii>iia.  S<  Ihm  .  Lunch  Act  of 
1946  and  all  other  awthori'iv^  for  child  aid 
medical  assistance  and  relief  proKnims.  to 
meet  immediately  the  food  medical  and 
other  related  basic  neetLs  of  the  Nation  s  p<x>r 
tti  the  fullest  extent  p<iB«ible  .uid  be  it 
further 

ReioUed  That  there  is  established  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate  composed  of  three 
majority  and  two  minority  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
three  majority  and  two  minority  members  ■■( 
the  Commitu-e  on  Agriculture  and  Piirestry 
and  two  majority  and  ine  minorilv  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  from  other  ■■omnuttees  to 
study  the  fixnl  medical,  and  other  related 
basic  needs  among  the  F>eople  of  the  United 
States  and  to  repor'  back  to  the  appropriate 
committees  uf  the  Senate  and  terminate  ita 
aictlvitles  ncpt  later  than  June  JO  Ia69  Such 
report  may  contain  such  recommendations  as 
the  Committee  finds  necessary  fxi  establish 
a  coordinated  program  or  programs  which  will 
Msure  every  United  States  resident  adequate 
food,  medical  assistance  and  other  related 
basic  necessities  of  life  and  health  and  shall 
in  addition  contain  appropriate  procedures 
for  congressional  consideration  and  over- 
sight of  such  ctKirdinated  programs 

The  preamble  wa.i  amended,  so  as  to 
read 

Whereas  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
every  American  dt)«*  not  have  the  food  medi- 
cal assistance  and  other  related  necessities 
•Mentlul  to  life  and  health,  and 

Whereas  surveys  conducted  by  Govern- 
ment .Igencies  and  responsible  groups  of  citi- 
zens show  that  In  spite  of  America's  abun- 
dance of  food,  fiber  and  other  resources, 
our  Federal  food  programs  fail  to  reach  many 
of  the   citizens  lacking  adequate  quantities 


and  or  qualltv  uf  fi«'d  which  niav  result 
m  the  lifetime  impairment  of  children  men- 
tallv  and  pfivslcallv  and  in  unneressary  dis- 
ease sulTenng  and  premature  deaths  among 
both  vi'ung  and  adults    and 

Whereas  restricted  use  of  programs  au- 
thorized hv  Tongress  reversion  of  funds 
divisions  of  responsibility  and  authority 
within  Congress  and  a<lnilnlstrative  agencies 
unwise  regulations  and  other  obstacles  im- 
pe<1e  and  frustrate  pfTorts  to  banish  starva- 
tion iind  want  tor  necessities  among  ileB- 
(jer.itely  dlsadvanuiged  fKxir  within  "Ur  Na- 
tion   Now    therefiire   l)e  It 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  I  move 
tl.at  the  vole  by  which  the  resolution 
wa.s  adopted  be  reconsidered 

Mr  BYRU  of  West  Virg-.nia  Mr  Pres- 
ident I  mine  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
lahle 

Tilt'  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
a  i;  reed  to 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
suMi-'cst  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  prtioeeded  to  call  the 
roll 

Mr  p:ia.I':NDER  Mr  President  I  a-sk 
unaiiimou-s  C(ins«>nt  that  the  order  for  the 
(luoruin  call  be  rescinded 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered 


.AL•THORIT^'  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
AORICl'LTURE  TO  CONVEY  CER- 
TAIN LANDS  IN  SALINE  COUNTY 
ARK  TO  THE  DIERKS  PX:)RESTS. 
INC  —CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  rep<jrt  of  the  committee  of  ctmfer- 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
HouM's  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  H  R  1(1864  U)  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  A^Ticulture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  Saline  County.  Ark  .  to  the 
Dierks  P'oresUs.  Inc  .  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report 

The  PRtSIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  Uo  the  infotinatiun  of 
the  Senate 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report,  as 
follows: 

CoNnaiiNtE    HEPORr 

Ihe  committee  of  c^>n[erence  on  the  dls- 
.igreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
.imcnUment  i>f  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
li)8«4.  u>  .luthonze  the  Secretary  of  .Agrl- 
lUUiire  to  convey  certain  lands  in  -Saline 
County  .^rlcinsas.  to  the  Dlerk.s  Forests.  In- 
corporated, and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met.  .ifter  fiUl  and  free  conference,  have 
,igreed  to  recommend  .md  do  recommend  to 
their  respective   Houses  as  follows 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
.igree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following 

Six  4  Seouon  :l47(bi  ot  the  Agricultural 
.\djuslmcnt  .^ct  ol  14*38.  as  ;imended.  is 
amended  to  read  .is  follows 

■  I  bill  I  Hie  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  October  15  of  each  calendar  >ear.  pro- 
claim the  iunouiit  of  tile  national  marketing 
quota  for  the  crop  of  cotton  described  in 
subsection  la)  produced  in  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  m  terms  <■!  the  quan- 
tity of  such  cotton  e«iual  to  the  estimated 
domebUc  txjusuniption  plus  »-.\p<jrts  lor  the 
markeung    '.ewr    which    begins   in   such   suc- 


.eetllng  calendar  >car  lese  the  estimated 
im[>ort«  plus  such  additional  number  of 
hales  If  any  ^is  the  Secret-iry  deterinmes  Is 
necessarv  to  .tseure  adequate  working  stocks 
in  trade  channels  until  cotton  from  the  next 
crop  becomes  reiulUy  available  without  resort 
to  ConuModitv  Credit  CorjjoraUon  stcK'ks 
Proi  irfcrt  niat  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
national  in.irkeling  (juota  so  determined  for 
anv  cpip  lor  the  purixise  of  reducing  surplus 
stocks  but  not  below  the  minimum  (juot.i 
prescribed  under  paragraph  i  J  i  of  this  sub- 
se<'ti*>n 

i2i  Ttie  national  marketing  ((uoti  lor 
any  crop  shall  not  ()e  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  im[xirt  quota  in  effect  on  August  1 
19(17  lor  the  vear  bepinninp  on  such  date  for 
extra  long  staple  cott<:in  tone  and  three- 
eighths  inches  or  morel  in  i>)iinds  converted 
to  standard  bales  of  five  hundred  pounds 
gross  weight  <r<i,iblishe<l  ptirsuant  to  section 
•J2  of  the  .^grKultural  .\cljii'.tmenl  .Act  (of 
19331 .  as  .uiiended 

■'  (31  Notwithst.inding  the  provlslon.s  of 
partigraph  •  1  i  of  this  sutwectlon  the  in- 
tlonal  marketing  quota  shall  be  the  mini- 
mum quota  under  paragraph  i2l  of  this 
subsection  for  each  crop  of  such  cotton  for 
which  the  .SecreUirv  estimates  that  the  carry- 
over of  .^merlcan  grown  extra  long  stiiple 
<-oft<>n  .It  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
venr  for  the  crop  lor  which  the  quota  Is  (iro- 
claimed  (excluding  any  stich  cotton  in  the 
sKxkpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strate- 
gic .iiid  Cnticsil  Materials  St<x-k  Piling  Act 
as  .unended  I  will  l>e  more  than  50  per  cen- 
tum of  the  estimated  domestic  consumption 
.ind  exports  of  American  grown  extra  long 
staple  lotton  lor  such  marketing  year  Pro- 
i-idid  fhat  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
sentence  shall  not  appiv  for  any  crop  for 
which  the  ciirrvover  .so  estimated  is  an 
.unount  f<iu.il  to  50  j>er  centum  or  less  of 
the  estimatetl  ilome«tic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports o!  .^menc.in  >:rown  extra  long  st-'iple 
cotton  t(T  the  rn..rketing  \ear  !or  Mich  crop, 
.iiul  such  provisions  shall  not  .ipply  to  any 
crop  lollowing  the  tirst  crop  for  which  this 
proviso  ci>mes  into  operation 

■  i4i  riie  provisions  of  paragraphs  ill. 
i2i  and  i3i  of  this  subsection  shall  apply 
to  the  1969  .md  each  succeeding  crop  .if  cot- 
u>n  described  in  subsection  (ai  of  ihi.s 
section 

Sec  5  Section  101  (fl  ol  the  .Agricultural 
.Act  of  1949  as  amended,  is  amended  by  sink- 
ing out  .ill  of  the  hrst  .sentence  following  the 
words  except  that',  and  substituting  in  lieu 
'hereo!  the  following  notwlthstiindmg  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  price  support  shall 
be  made  .ivailable  to  cooperators  for  the  1968 
,md  eai  h  subsequent  crop  o!  extra  long  st.iple 
cotton  il  producers  liave  not  disapproved 
marketing  quotas  therefor  through  loans  .it 
a  level  which  is  not  less  th.m  50  per  centum 
or  more  than  100  [>er  centum  in  excess  of  the 
k>an  level  established  for  .Mldrtlln>!;  .ne-inch 
upland  cotton  of  such  crop  .it  .ivcrage  loca- 
tion in  the  United  States  i  except  that  such 
loan  level  lor  extra  long  st.iple  cotton  shall  in 
no  event  be  less  than  H5  cents  per  pound) 
and  in  addition,  through  price-support  pay- 
ments at  a  rate  which  together  with  the  loan 
level  established  for  such  crop  shall  be  not 
less  than  65  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per 
centum  ol  the  parity  price  for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  as  of  the  month  in  which  the 
payment  rate  provided  for  by  this  subsection 
IS  -mnounced  Such  payment  with  respect 
to  any  larm  shall  be  made  on  the  ((uaiitity 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  determined  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  equal  to  either  i  1  i  for  .t  farm 
on  which  the  acreage  pl.mted  to  ;  uch  cotton 
does  not  exceed  an  acreage  determined  by 
multiplying  the  farm  ..creage  .iliotment  by 
tlie  price-support  payment  lactor  established 
by  the  Secretary  lor  each  crop,  the  actual 
production  of  such  cotton  on  the  farm,  or 
i2»   for  a  larm  on  which  the  acreage  planted 
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to  ruch  cotton  esceeda  an  acreage  detennlned 
by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
by  the  prloe-Bupport  payment  factor  but  does 
not  exceed  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the 
actual  production  oT  luch  cotton  on  the  farm 
iittrlbutable  to  the  number  of  acres  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  al- 
l.itment  by  such  price-support  payment  fac- 
tor The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  prlce- 
support  payment  factor  for  each  such  crop 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  by  dividing  the 
1966  national  acreage  allotment  for  such 
cotton  by  the  national  acreage  allotment 
preclatmed  for  such  crop,  except  that  such 
factor  shall  not  be  more  than  one.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  provide  for  the  sharing  of  price- 
.support  payments  under  this  subsection 
among  producers  on  a  farm  on  the  basis  of 
ihelr  respective  shares  In  the  crop  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  produced  on  the  farm,  or 
the  proceeds  therefrom.  The  provisions  of 
subsection  8(gl  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended  (relat- 
ing to  assignment  of  payments),  shall  also 
apply  to  payments  under  thla  subsection. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Is  au- 
thorized to  utilize  Its  capital  funds  and  other 
iissets  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  pay- 
ments authorized  In  this  subsection  and  to 
[<ay  administrative  expenses  necessary  In 
(  arrylng  out  this  subsection." 

■  Sec.  6  Section  347  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

■  '(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  beginning  with  the  1968  crop  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton,  the  Secretary,  If  he  deter- 
mines that  it  will  not  Impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  Involved,  (1)  may 
|)crmlt  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm 
lor  which  an  extra  long  staple  cotton  acreage 
allotment  is  established  to  sell  or  lease  all  or 
•my  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of 
such  allotment  to  any  other  owner  or  oper- 
ator of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm;  (21 
may  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer 
all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other 
f.^rm  owned  or  controlled  by  him.  No  allot- 
ment shall  be  transferred  under  this  subsec- 
tion to  a  farm  in  another  State  or  to  a  person 
for  use  In  another  State.  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  this  subeectlon  and  may  prescribe  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deema  necessary. 
■••(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  if  the  extra  long  staple  cotton  acreage 
allotment  established  for  any  farm  for  the 
1968  and  subsequent  crops  la  greater  than 
such  allotment  for  the  preceding  crop,  be- 
cause of  transfers  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  soil 
conserving  base  established  for  the  farm 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  number  of 
acres  that  the  allotment  Is  increased  for  that 
vear." 

•Src.  7.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'Notwith- 
standing any  other  prortslon  of  this  section. 
effective  August  1,  1968.  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  dur- 
ing each  marketing  year  for  sale  for  unre- 
stricted use  at  market  prices  at  the  time  of 
sale,  a  quantity  of  American  grown  extra 
loixg  staple  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  of  such  ccrtton  in  the 
calendar  year  In  which  such  marketing  year 
begins  Is  less  than  the  estimated  require- 
ments of  American  grown  extra  long  staple 
cotton  for  domestic  use  and  for  export  for 
such  marketing  year:  Provided,  That  no 
sales  shall  be  made  at  less  than  115  per 
centum  of  the  loan  rate  fcx-  extra  long  staple 
cotton  under  section  101(f)  of  this  Act  be- 
ginning with  the  marketing  year  for  the  first 
crop  for  which  the  national  marketing  quota 
for  extra  long  staple  cotton  is  not  established 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  347(b)  of  the 


Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  esti- 
mates and  adjustments  therein  at  such  times 
as  he  determines  will  befit  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such 
quantities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be 
sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to 
affect  market  prices  unduly.' 

•Sec.  8.  Section  3  of  Public  Law  88-638  (78 
Stat.  1038)  IS  hereby  repealed  effective 
August  1.  1968." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Spessabd  L.  Holland, 
B.  EvERrrr  Jordan. 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Milton  R.  Yottng, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  thr  Senate 

W.    R.    POACE. 

E.  C.  Gathings. 
John  L.  McMillan, 
Page  Belcher, 
Charles  M.  Teagote, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELXiENDER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  conference  report  which  all  the  con- 
ferees signed. 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Saline  County,  Ark.,  to  the  Dierks  Forest, 
Inc.  The  Senate  amendment  to  this  bill 
added  provisions  amending  the  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  lower  price-sup- 
port loans,  supplemented  by  price-sup- 
port pasrments,  so  that  the  price  of  this 
kind  of  cotton  would  be  more  in  line 
with  the  price  of  upland  cotton,  and 
would  move  Into  the  market  instead  of 
into  the  hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. The  Senate  amendment  also 
provided  for  a  method  of  disposing  of 
surplus  stocks  and  increasing  acreage 
allotments. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
except  one,  which  would  have  increased 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the 
1968  crop  by  6,800  acres.  Because  the 
crop  has  been  planted  since  the  Senate 
adopted  this  amendment  and  is  now  al- 
most ready  for  harvest,  this  provision  is 
no  longer  appropriate  and  the  substitute 
properly  strikes  It  out. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  conferees  of  both 
Houses  were  unanimous  in  their  agree- 
ment. I  move  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


U.S.  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  th :  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  15794)  to  provide  for 
VS.  standards  and  a  national  inspec- 
tion system  for  grain,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  reix)rt,  a.s 

follows : 

Conference  Report 

The  committee  of  conference  on  ihe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR. 
15794),  to  provide  for  United  States  stand- 
ards and  a  national  Inspection  system  for 
grain,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows- 

That  the  Senate  recede  frcm  its  amend- 
ment numbered  (151. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disapree- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  (11,  (2),  (3).  (4),  (5).  (6i,  17). 
(81,  (9).  (10),  (111,  (12).  (131.  (14).  (16). 
(17),  (18),  (19),  (20),  (21),  (22).  and  (23): 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

ALLEN  J.  Ellender. 

Spessard  Li.  Holland. 

B.  Everett  Jordan, 

Joseph  M.  Montota, 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Milton  R.  Young, 

J  Caleb  Boggs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Graham  Pubcell, 

Thomas  8.  Foley. 

Frank  A.  Stl^bblefield, 

Page  Belcher, 

Charles  M.  Teague, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  repwrt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
bUl  generally  revises  the  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act.  The  Senate  made  23 
amendments  to  the  House  bill,  mostly  of 
a  minor  nattu'e.  They  are  really  only 
teclmical  amendments.  The  conference 
report  adopts  all  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, except  one. 

The  Senate  amendment  not  agreed  to 
would  have  permitted  the  Secretarj-  of 
Agriculture  to  withdraw  inspection  serv- 
ice for  commission  of  reixated  or  flag- 
rant violations  of  section  13  of  the  act. 
The  House  bill  permitted  such  with- 
drawal for  conviction  of  any  violation  of 
section  13.  The  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  the  House  language  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  statement  of  manage- 
ers  on  the  part  of  the  House  would  make 
it  clear  that  withdrawal  of  service  could 
follow  upon  conviction  without  awaiting 
the  conclusion  of  appeals  from  such  con- 
viction, and  could  be  effective  so  long  as 
the  conviction  stood. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
poit. 

Tlie  report  was  agreed  to. 


WHY  BE  A  CHRISTIAN? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  Senate  Breakfast 
Group  in  the  Senate  restaurant,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  1,  a 
member  of  our  group,  presented  a  most 
timely  and  inspiring  message  entitled 
•Why  Be  a  Christian?"  Senator  Fannin's 
fine  character  and  deep  spiritual  insight 
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lends  added  value  to  his  words  that 
this  message  may  be  shared  with  the 
general  public.  I  a.slc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Fannin's  remarks  on 
that  occasion  be  printed  In  the  Record 

There  beinj?  no  objection  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s   follows 

Why  Be  *  Christian' 
mere    was    a    time    in    Amerl.-a    when    dls- 
lUHSlon  entitled.     Why  bf  *  Christian      would 
h<»ve  t>e*n   inrtpproprut*  .md   irreleviint    Not 
ux)  lon«  a«o   no  one  a.tked  that  ri\iestion 

We  were  born  into  homes  that  a.»iiimcd 
the  Christian  wav  w  is  ''"'  *'«y  'he  only 
way  Pe<:>ple  who  ;i%ed  ,vs  ■ur  nemhbirs  who 
didn  t  go  U)  ihur'h  w.-re  ■  .  ii.sKlered  out  of 
Htep  It  waa  <hi»klnK  '.u  he.ir  i  person  ,»sk 
the  que,stlon  Why  be  a  Christian''"  We 
weren  t  shi>cked  often  because  the  riuestlon 
WAS  asked  so  seldom 

That    day    has    passed     .MthouKh    we    here 
ihis    mornmK    may    not    a^ree     high    schcxil 
collene  and   younR   adults  show    us     Why   be 
a   Christian''   is   a   very      alive     question 

Tbere  are  some  cynioal  persons  of  all  a^es 
who  quite  frankly  say  the  whole  business  of 
bellevlnK  in  Otxl  and  tryUiK  to  follow  a  Man 
who  lived  2000  years  ago  is  .i  .-omblnatun  of 
absurdity  and  superstition  Thev  never  ask  - 
what    13    life"-    I.S    'here    a   Supreme    Beint?'' 

B\'en  in  rhurches  where  people  are  con- 
cerned rather  than  rvnical  the  question  is 
beini?  f.iced  .is  never  before  Why  be  a 
Christian'  Aren  t  there  other  ways  that  are 
just  as  sensible-  perhaps  even  superior  to 
Chnstianitv  '  ' 

We   should   not   be   afraid   of   rhe   question 
Perhaps   we   should   encourage   it    lu   church 
and    in    our   everyday   di.scusslons     Isn't    our 
Christian  faith  stmng  enough  to  sUind  close 
scrxitiny   and   probing   inquiry^   I   think  it   is 
There  are   manv   ways  one  could  approach 
the   question     but   since   we   are   all   f)ersoiui 
who   want    practical   answers    to   problems  of 
living.  I  want.  Uxlay    to  present  what   seems 
to  me  to  be  some  practical  reasons  for  bfing 
a   Christian     For   easy    rememhr.ince    we   will 
call  the  answers  the  four  H's 
The  cr  ristian  life  is 
Happi-  r 
Harder 
Holler 

And  m(  re  hopetul  than  .mv  other  life 
In  the  first  place  'he  Chri.stlan  lile  is  a 
happv  way  of  living  Well,  now  some  say 
skeptlcallv  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  Indeed. 
I  might  as  well  be  trank  and  say  that  I  don't 
believe  it  1*  necessarily  -jo  To  me  the  Chris- 
tian life  #  demanding  restricting  and  for- 
bidding 'Vou  may  think  of  some  particular 
individual  who  is  a  worthy  Christian  But 
he  may  have  other  characteristics  that  pre- 
clude happiness    ' 

Well  It  is  true  that  some  people  who  call 
themselves  Christians  ,ire  not  happv  people 
Their  rellgk^n  Is  a  dreary  affair  no  Joy- 
no  spirit  of  radiancy 

What   would  vou  consider  to  be  the  great- 
est enemies  of  h.ippiness  '  Are  thev  not  these 
worry     boretlom   and   sell-centeredness'" 

Worry-  think  of  the  multitudes  who  are 
laden  by  worry  overwhelmed  and  overbur- 
dened with  a  vague  kind  of  >,'l<Kjm  looking 
for  the  worst  to  happen,  no  reserves  of  in- 
ner peace    half  hypnotized  by  anxiety 

Christianity  gives  hope  and  understand- 
ing to  many  People  who  worry  worry  some- 
times about  things  that  have  already  hap- 
pened That  s  really  rather  foolish  when  you 
think  of  It  For  gixxi  or  lU.  yesterday  s  deci- 
sions and  actions  are  past  and  we  cannot 
recall   them 

We  can  learn  from  mistakes  we  some- 
times are  better  equipped  b«'<  ause  of  mis- 
taKes  There  are  lots  of  things  that  can  be 
dune  with  the  past,  but  It  certainly  does  no 
gKKj  to  wirrv  about  it 

Then  there  are  those  who  worrv  about 
things    whicb    will    never    happen     You    re- 


member the  story  of  the  old  maid  who  living 
fiT  thirty  years  in  solitary  bllsii  always 
reremonlonslv  lo<)>[ed  under  her  bed  before 
she  retired  to  see  If  a  burglar  were  lurking 
ill  -he  dark  Or  Norman  Vincent  Peale  sug- 
gests that  had  she  found  one  she  would 
have  fainted  not  from  Irlglit  but  irom  sur- 
prise 

How  does  the  Christian  consider  worry^ 
Its  foolish  'o  worry  Clod  is  with  you — it  is 
Hia  world  We  are  m  His  h  >nd.s  In  this  world 
and  m  any  other  that  is  to  come  Kven  though 
the  worst  should  happen  even  though  our 
whole  scheme  of  things  collapse  tiods 
scheme  does  not  collapse,  and  nothing  liter- 
ally and  absolutely  nothing  can  remove  us 
or  our  love>d  ones  from   His  keeping 

There  is  self-centerediiess  ari<jtlier  enemy 
of  inner  happiness  I'hnstianltv  again  can 
give  you  .1  better  perspective  ho  that  you  .ire 
no  longer  the  slave  of  self  We  have  .ill  heard 
It  said'  no  one  is  perfect  It  is  also  true  that 
people  can  experience  a  growth  out  of  selt- 
cent*re<lness  .is  more  and  more  they  find  the 
piTwer  to  live  lor  something  .uid  someone 
higher  and  deeper  in<l  more  import. int  than 
one  s  >.ell  Becoming  Christian  is  a  matter  of 
making  i  dei^i-sKui  committing  one's  life  to 
Chrlstr  believing  wti.it  Je«iis  Chnst  says 
standing  up  for  Hlin  uid  relying  upon  uui 
obeying  tlixl 

While  no  man  haa  ever  measured  up  to  the 
stature  of  Jesus  manv  a  man  and  wrvman 
.>ver  the  centuries  has  been  .vble  to  .say  be- 
cause of  Him  Where.is  once  I  vi,xs  blind 
now  I  see  whereas  I  wiis  .i  slave  I  now  .ini 
Tree  '  Freedom  from  self  comes  from  losing 
oneself   to  Christ    That  is  Christianity 

If  we  stopped  there  however  that  could  be 
a  very  selflfih  reason  for  being  a  Christian — 
merelv  for  the  happiness  it  gives  Consider  i 
second  point  of  a  Ujtally  different  kind  The 
Christian  life  is  harder  than  any  other 

Some  may  say  But  1  always  thought 
Christianity  was  easy— Just  sign  your  name 
accept  a  creed  Join  the  church  go  now  and 
then.  ,in  occ.tsional  prayer   ' 

The  truth  is  that  modern  Chnsti.initv 
doesn't  cost  some  people  anything  It  is  po^^- 
sible  to  turn  to  spiritual  things  tor  shelter 
and  comfort  but  for  nothing  else  This  is 
what  Christianity  means  to  multitudes— a 
peace  ol  inin<l  cult  an  insurance  policy  Many 
such  people  do  what  is  very  pt)sslble  to  do  - 
worship  Jesus,  but  not  obey  Him  Like  the 
person  who  attends  doeens  of  religious  meet- 
ings but  who  15  impossible  to  live  with:  or 
the  one  who  loves  to  go  to  church  because 
It  makes  him  leel  better  but  who  does  noth- 
ing creative  to  make  this  world  a  better  plate 
in  which  to  live  in  between  church  times 

Home  types  of  religion  can  be  easy;  but 
not  the  real  Christianity  It  can  .Jid  .Uwavs 
IS  desperately  difficult  to  do  the  genuinely 
Chrisuan  thing  Think  how  Jesus  tightened 
up  the  ethical  ^,tahdH^d  The  world  iuse<l  to 
say.  TI  vou  don't  kill,  steal,  nor  break  the 
social  ctKie  that  is  all  that  is  required  <>! 
you.  '  Then  Jesus  c-ame  I  say  no.  declared 
Jesus  If  you  have  itn  angry  thought,  one 
hidden  lurking  resentJiient  a^inst  your 
brother  vou  need  to  conless  it  for  to  hate 
vour  brother   is   to  sin  agajnst  Gtjd   ' 

The  world  said,  if  you  don  t  break  the 
seventh  commandment,  vour  i  haracter  will 
stand  Jesus  lame  I  sjiy  no  For  your  im- 
pure thoughi-s^  even  if  they  are  never  more 
than  thought*^     are  sins  iigaanst  God 

The  world  siUd  if  vou  do  just  what  you 
are  paid  for  m  a»ls  life.  If  you  go  the  mile 
that  duty  demands  you  can  feel  content 
The  Pharisees  were  very  content  But  Jesus 
siiid.  My  way  begins  on  the  other  side  of 
duty    Go  the  extra  mile 

I  know  of  myself  that  there  is  .i  part  ol 
everyone  that  wtuits  the  easietst  way  fx->h- 
sible  But  I  know  also  that  the  deeper  part 
the  better  part  ol  men  .uid  women  and 
children  wants  something  more  We  .ire  big- 
ger than  that  We  iidnure  .idventure  m 
otfiers.    at   our    deepest    we   want    .idventure 


Each  of  us  wants  a  life  that  will  keep  >is 
on  the  stret.ch  We  admire  men  who  stand  fi^r 
things  worth  standing  for  We  want  our  lives 
to  count  lor  something 

Ditflcultles  have  been  described  iis  Gods 
errands  "  aJid  being  sent  upon  them  Ls  prooi 
of  Cxxl's  conhdence  Being  a  Christian  t:>e- 
cause  It  is  harder  than  nof  being  ,i  Chri.s- 
tlan rewHj-ds  us  in  proportion  t<i  the  over- 
coming   we  do  along  the  way 

In  .iddition  to  t)eiiig  happier  and  harder 
than  .mv  other  the  Chrlstl.ui  life  is  holier 
th.ui  uu  other  Oils  word  holy  iUlmitt.edK. 
IS  a  word  lor  which  many  people  tfKl.iy  h.\\« 
little  liking  Ask  the  average  voung  man  .f 
he  would  c.ire  to  be  known  a.s  a  holy  [)erson 
and  probably  his  reaction  will  be  one  of  two 
things-he  will  either  laugh  or  be  horrUieU 
Holv'  No  th.uik  vou    Anything  but  that 

(■.Viinted  the  v^ord  ni.iy  have  fallen  into 
bad  company  and  come  out  with  a  reput.T- 
tion  that  is  less  than  clear  Tlie  <.rlgn..il 
me.mlng  i.s  worth  reviewing 

Ihe  word  holy  is  derivtHl  from  tlie  .  ..i 
KngUsh  word  lor  the  idea  ft  iH-li.g  mail.' 
whole  .So  when  we  .ire  m.tde  liolv  we  becon.>> 
the  complete  person  God  origin, lUv  intended 
This  wholesomeness  '  or  holiness  the  [xv- 
chologists  sometimes  call  an  Integrated 
(.xersonalitv 

Iheologl.ins  ilescnbe  lioltne.ss  as  being  set 
.ipart  lor  the  work  of  God  .md  holiness  is  the 
one  attribute  of  God  by  which  He  most  de- 
sires to  l)e  known  It  is  His  trademark,  so  -o 
speak  When  we  ;ire  joined  to  God.  throui?h 
the  U.rd  Jesus  Christ,  then  we  take  on  thi'se 
identllving  (  li.iracterlstlcs  — the  family  like- 
ness" If  vou  will  The  essence  of  this  whole- 
ness" is  tlie  bringing  Into  balance  and  mii- 
fi.rmitv  (i!  fverv  aspect  of  our  lives  so  th.it  :'. 
glorifies  God 

No  mi.'re  Ih.m  we  labored  for  our  naturl 
family  likenes.s  can  we  l.ibor  for  our  spirltu.o 
family  likeness  As  we  are  born  Into  one  -.. 
must  we  be  horn  inU>  the  other  But  being  in 
the  family  ilr-es  not  erase  the  individual  I' 
helps  hirn  Can  you  think  of  .my  greater  nerd 
ol  .in\  grciiter  number  of  people  today  th.m 
•hat  something  to  pull  life  together  and 
mtegr.ite  it  to  deal  with  the  inward  ccii- 
tlu  ts  that  damage  spiritu.il  health  so  seri- 
ously, something  to  eliminate  the  discords 
and  repressions  .md  inferiorities  and  com- 
plexes, iind  to  bring  everything  into  harnioiv. 
•md  unity  of  strong,  clean,  vigorous  health 
emotional  .ind  moral  If  every  other  gencr.i- 
tlon  needed  holiness  we  need  It  too  Tins  ; 
one  ol  the  reasons  why  Jesus  has  been  calico 
the  great  physician  He  alone  can  prodii.c 
this  kind  ol  health  He  gives  life  a  new  pur- 
pose   He  tiU;^  lile  with  a  new  power 

A  new  purpose;  that  is  to  glorify  God 
Seek  ve  tirst  the  Kingdom  of  God  '  That  ^ 
something  worth  living  lor  Many  people  have 
no  purpo.se  in  living  Tliey  grow  up.  gel  edu- 
(  iited  get  married  have  children;  the  chil- 
dren grow  up  .ind  if  they  live  through  i.ll 
that  then  they  begin  to  ponder.  What  am  I 
living  lor  '" 

A  new  power,  a  vitalizing,  supernatur.il 
strength  that  can  flood  a  mans  being  .ind 
send  hirn  out  like  a  conqueror  to  smash  li:s 
most  5tubborn  besetting  sin  with  the  ( rv 
upon  his  lips,  "I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengthens  me 

The  trouble  with  us  in  our  depressing  and 
discordant  hours  is  that  we  are  divided  We 
cant  decide  what  we  want  most,  we  are  in 
and  off.  one  diiv  this  way.  the  next   that 

Finally  one  Uvst  attribute  of  the  Christian 
life  His  way  is  hopelul  The  reason  that 
we  can  be  hop>eIul  .ibout  life  is  that  we  liave 
the  faith  to  believe  in  what  we  cannot  see 
njere  is  a  visible  world,  the  apostle  Paul 
said,  and  there  is  an  invisible  world  We 
believe  in  the  invisible  world,  the  spiritual, 
the    supernatural 

Thomas  Edison  when  lie  was  but  a  boy  .ip- 
peared  to  some  people  to  be  a  dull  and  un- 
interesting voung  boy  His  teachers  suggested 
that    his   mother    take   him    out   nf   school- 


according  to  their  way  of  looking  at  thlng«, 
he  didn't  have  It.  But  Tom's  mother  UkW 
something  In  him  that  no  one  else  saw.  She 
saw  the  Invisible;  she  believed  In  him;  she 
had  hope,  and  we  all  know  the  result  of  her 
hope 

We  can  overdo  the  business  of  being  hope- 
ful but  It  does  lake  Imagination  for  worth- 
while living — and  real  Christians  have  never 
Oecn    lound    to    be    lacking    Imagination. 

Our  Christian  hope  Is  not  alone  for  this 
life  P.iul  said  we  believe  most  of  all  In 
the  unseen  world,  for  everything  that  can 
he  seen  is  temporal  but  the  unseen  Is  eter- 
nal The  Christian  life  Is  the  most  hope- 
ful because  everv  other  life  Is  bounded  by 
this  world  Christianity  haa  all  the  windows 
open  and  looks  out  toward  Immortality — life 
after  death— happier,  we  believe,  more  excit- 
ing, greater  than  this  life.  We  see  things 
now,  the  apostle  Paul  said,  very  vaguely— 
as  through  a  smoked  glass — but  the  truth  Is 
It  haa  not  yet  revealed  what  God  has  In 
store   for   those  who  love   Christ. 

Many  of  us  have  so  grown  up  with 
Christianity  that  we've  taken  It  for  granted. 
Like  a  good  home,  we  don't  appreciate  It 
deeply  until  we  get  away  and  look  at  It  ob- 
jectively. Well,  when  we  look  objectively  at 
the  Christian  faith  hopefully,  we  discover 
that  It  deserves  commending  to  every  man. 
We  should  be  grateful  for  It.  We  should 
feel  concerned  that  we  have  rebelled  against 
It;  ashamed  that  we  have  taken  It  so  lightly— 
that  we  have  viewed  Christianity  as  a  keeper 
or  Jailer,   rather  than   aa  a  liberator. 

The  new  life  In  Christ  Is  deep  enough  to 
produce  the  deepest  kind  of  Soppiness;  hard 
enough  to  bring  out  the  best  that  Is  In  \is; 
a  holy  life  that  can  make  us  wholesome  and 
hopeful  enough  to  command  our  highest 
loyalty  and  our  every  effort. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quomm. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1969— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  17903 >  making  ap- 
propriations for  public  works  for  water 
and  power  resources  development,  in- 
cluding certain  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Panama  Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atlantic - 
Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Com- 
mission, the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac  River  Basin,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  July  26,  1968,  pages  23601- 
23608,  Congressional  Record. > 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  Senate  could  not  have  re- 
tained more  of  its  increa.ses;  however,  I 
realize  that  all  legislation  is  the  result  of 
compromise.  Under  the  circumstances.  I 
believe  the  Senate  conferees  did  the  best 
they  could,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
report  was  signed  by  all  of  the  Senate 
conferees. 

The  conference  bill  provides  S4.608.- 
421,000,  which  is  $119,201,500  below  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate i  S109,-  ' 
198  000  above  the  House:  5300.236,000 
below  the  budget:  and  585.082,000  below 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senate  did  was  restore  the  5-percent 
cut  that  was  made  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  all,  or  practically  all, 
projects.  The  conferees  agreed  to  make 
a  3-percent  cut  instead  of  5  percent.  On 
slippages,  we  reduced  the  House  amount 
approximately  $30  million,  for  an  in- 
crease of  about  $20  million  over  the 
budget  amount  instead  of  the  $50  million 
that  was  provided  for  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  so  that,  in  effect,  the 
amounts  involved  were  really  split  about 
50-50. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  summary  table  explaining  the 
action  of  the  conferees  on  the  various 
items  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


lltm 


Appro-  Budget 

pnations.i  estiniate, 

1968  1969 


House 
allowance 


Senate, 
allowance 


Conference 
allowance 


1968 


Conference  allowance  compared  witb 

Budget  1969  House 

allowance 


Senate 
ailowenca 


TITLE  l-DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

Deptrtinent  ol  the  AmiT 
Cemeteriil  E«pen««t 

Salary,  and  expenses gl,200,000  115.652,000  »5,OO0.jO0  »5j00^  jM.m.m^ 

Corps  ol  Engineets  -Civil 

...  14  M5  000  : 37  075  000  29600000  37,470,000  30.015,000 

Genera   investigahons  967  5«  000  =918  4  2  000  812  329  000  917,393,000  865.682.500 

Construclicn,  general.    _  TSimo'oOO  223  700' 000  2  5  000  000  223  700.000  223.700,000 

Operation  and  maintenance,  general               .  193.000,000  ''"•^^•^  5  000000  5  000,000  b,  000, 000 

Flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies a.uuu,  uuu  j,  uuu,  uvu 

Flood  control.  MISSISSIPPI  River  and  tribu-  ^  69,600,000  69,600,000  69,610,000  69  600  000 

Ceneral  expenses                                           "  19:515,000  21',  2001 000  20, 650, 000  ^|1. 200,  OOP  20.775,000 

Total.  Corps  ot  Eng.neers-Civil  1  Jjl , 694 JOOO  ^ j74, 987, 000^  1.152,17^;^  1 .  2^7 3.  000  1 .  a4^2 .  500^ 
The  Panama  Canal 

I  anal  Zone  Government:  «  OOO  000  37  869  000  37  100  000  37.869.000  37,484.500 

K'outlay             l.m.m  i;06i:006  mOOO  1.061. 000  200,000 

''■^T^n^almraLeC^s"  ""''"■.  (13,000,000)  (13,691,000)  (13,600.000)  (13,691.000)  (13,600^000)_ 

Total,  the  Panama  Canal . .  40JW^  38, 930, 000  37, 300. 000  ~     38.930,000  37,584.M0 

1  ital  title  I  new  budget (obligational) 

,<ulhonty.  Department^ol^Defense-  ^^^^^^^^^^^  1.329,569,000  1. 204. 479.nnn  -.128.303.000  1,767,457,000 

IiTLl  ll-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

.      .  4  IR  780  000  16  877  000  15  700  000  15.948.500  15,948.500 

eiieral  .nvestigations         _ - igt'llg'oOO  178065  000  166' 300  000  167.665,000  156,915.000 

onslruction  and  rehabilitation -  .Ijl-^J'gOg  5r*o'000  50'000  000  49  900.000  49,900,000 

relation  and  maintenance.... ib'ooo'oOO  VsOO'MO  2  965  000  2  965,000  2.965.000 

Loanr'opram ir^'mo  JBSTS'OOO  25673  000  25  673  000  25.673.000 

riser  Colorado  River  storage  proiecl 41,000,000  25,673,000  ".S^.^""  2  000  000)        (2,000.000) 

Innsler  Irom  emergency  lund H'fim'MO"  12135' 000  1950' 000  1,950.000  11,950.000 

,-r.erai  administrative  expenses ll,6ia,wu  ii,i3o.vM  ii,3ji;.v/u ^^^_^ 

Total,  Bureau  ol  ReclamalKin 313.195,000  2I«.480.000  272,588,000  274.101.500  ^73j^51.500 

Sit  ii.i.tnot>  s  111  I'nd  of  table. 


-$6,200,000         -1652.000 


-4.430.000 
•101.916.500 
-  30,700,000 

.  5,  000,  000 

-17,535,000 
-^l,260,  000 


-7  %0  000           .1415,000       -J7.455.0u0 
-')2'729'500       -53,353.500      -51,710,500 
.8,700,000  


-425,000 


125.000 


-10.000 
-425.000 


-86,921.500      -60,214,500      -62.593.500      -59,600.500 


.  1   484,50(1 
-4,300.000 


.  384,  500 
-861,000 


384,  5011 


(4600,000)  (-91,000). 


-2,815,500 


-1,245,500 


.  384.  500 


-  384,  500 
-861.000 

(-91,000) 

-1.245.  5iJ0 


-95,937,000      -62,112.000       -62.978.rXJ0      -50.846.000 


-<31   500  -928  500  248,500 

-14  953  000  -il.liO.'oOO             -615.000            -750.000 

-2'536'000         -1,330,000  -100,000 

-12;035!000        -1,535,000 

-15,327.000  .     ..-- 

(4-2,  000,  000)  _ - - - 

-267,000  -  185,000 - --■ 

-39.843.500  -15.128.  5u0            -  763,  500           -750. 000 
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TlTLt  I      OEP«RT*IEI«rr  Of  n^E  INTERtO* 
ContinvMd 

AUSkt  Pow«f  Adninutriiaa 


(>n«r)l   >4iv«ttLfatlOf^t 

Cp«<alio«  <nd  rniinltntaca. 


Bonneville  Pow«i   AJiri«ul'»'«jn 


.9M 


ntmut* 


M71.000 
410.000 


ilkwmc* 


S«ii>«a 


Cantarvnc*  iltowiBct  compircil  »>tt< 
Bxdftt  1969 


Hous* 

alio  ounce 


Senate 
iillowance 


)MO.00O             1100.000             »00,«5         +$158,000           -»7l. 
MSIOOO  402,000  «02,«I0 -- -». 


-$71,000 
000 


1.011,000 


1. 008.000  1.007.000  1.002^  ^-ISCOOO  -W.OW 


CMSlructnn 

Oparalnn  inO    n^iiHenj'ic*.. 


'!i^;SSS    '^^^SS    'r,;^2S    T.^^    r»:gS5S    ;?:^:gS  --I:?gS:gS 


loljl    BonnevH  e  Pwum  i.iTiinalrj- 
Iion 

5oBl»«*%l«'n   'oiml   Aln'   ni'%lr«'ion 

p«rit,on  And    niin'enance 

ioolhiM^lein  fow*'  *Jin^i' Irjiion 

Con^tr  Kf»on  . 

i*««(atiaaMd  luinienance 

CunlinuiT»  Hind   (Jetifite    ipptoix  it"",  ol 

leceipl'W  

Tjtal     .outhwfitef n    Piw^r    lOmin  i- 

fejerii  <»ater  "ol  utmn  Jontnl 
Ailmini'.nilio  I 

Walei  'uptiy  jnd  «at«t  jclluru,"  -on'     i 
Consliuctiun    giai"s    loi     oisie    tiejliiwii! 
wor^^  

I. I'll  fmfetal  *jl«f  fwiu' o^  "on- 
■[01  AJmcii^rfitior 

Total  iill«  II  ^e«  Oudje'  (obnja- 
•lonii)  authoi  ty  ^e.^df'meir  ^1 
ftie  i  TteT*0'  - 

I'T^io   I'i      ML- f"  NUt'iT  OFFICES 

itia-tic  ^it  '<       't';"<»ji«:     ;jnai    StiKly 
Cominis'.w      .4ia"e5  jnO  eipenses.  . 

i  -ia«afe   K'V-'    -la.  "      ,imm,^-,,r,n 


Total.  .  ■■'i«a—  ■'■¥•[  Ha^  ->tiiv 

'.ion 

Inter'itale  Comrr  ■ii.on  jn  ;ne  ^'olomac  River 
ba^in  Conlribulion  to  inlei5l»te  Com- 
mission on  the  Potomjc  Rivet  B*$in 


.•S     I*      <») 


tM.000  1,000,000 


137.100.000        121.500. 000        123.500,000        123.500^000        -5.500.000      ^-"^-^  ;- 
KO  000  850,000  (150.000 -150.000, 


4    1«     «' 


5. 300.000 
2.423.000 


4     -^  -    i,ir 


tsts 


Mf9  IJI1Q        —1.200.000 
■  »4  uot  -73.000 


3.?00.000  3,200.000  3.200,000  3.200.000  3,200.000 


10. 455,  OOO  10, 323. 000 


9. 570. 000 


9,  570, 000  9. 570. 000 


■  (Uit)  JUC 


;  ji3  JOO 


,-M     <;c        im4350U)  K*  -Ml,  000        101.435.uo  .^.838.000        -3.962.000  12,597,000  -J12,M7,OOQ 

203,000,000        225.000,000        203.000,000        225.000,000        214.000,000       .ll.OOC.OOO       -ll.OOO.OOO      .iU.mi^J^^^.OtC_ 


2»5.aOO,aOO        32«,435.000        291,«38,0OO        326.435.000        302.838.000        47.038.000      -23.597.000      ^11. 000.  OOP       -23,597,000 


750.152.000 


765.019.000        699  M  MO        ;3^  A^  vx.        711.111.500      -39.040.500      -53.907,500      +11.783. 500 _-24. 347.000 


6,100,000  4,900.000 


45,000 
134.000 


47.000 
251.000 


4.900.000 

47.000 
154.  OOO 


4.900.UU0 

47.000 
154.000 


I.M.'JOQ        -1.200,000 


47.000 
154.000 


f2.000 
^20,000 


-97.000 


i79.ooa         2M,oae 


201.000 


201.000 


201.000 


+22.000 


-97,000 


5,000 


5.000 


%,m  S.00Q 


Tennessee    vallev    Aulho.ily     Payment   eo         .,  ^  ™  SO  250.000  50  200.000  53.200.000  50.250.000      -10.750.000  +50.000        -2.950,000 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 'und  61.000.UWI  XP.iao.vwu  ju.4Ku.uvfv  ^,    »-, 

-132.500 


(Viter  Wesouices  Countil 

Aiitei    esou'ces  planning, 
r.nantiai  assistance  to  Stales 

Total.  Water  Resouices  CourKil. 


1.070.000 
2.  470.  UOO 


1.281.000 
2.  735, 000 


1,020.000 
2.  470,  000 


1,020.000 
2.735.000 


1.020.000 
2.602,500 


-50,000 
►  132.500 


-281,000  . 

-132,500  +132.500 


-132,500 


Total,  title  III  new  bud(et  (oblifa- 
lionaO  aulhority.  Independent 
Ollkm. . 


3,^40,000          4.016,000          3. 49a  000          3.755.000           3.622.500            +82.j00_     -W3.500          +132,500 
70.824.000  59,469.000  5I.79*,000         62,061.000_       58,978,500      -U.845,500  -490.500 + 182. 500        -3.082  500 


Total  new  budget  (ot)lig»tion»0  ^  ^c  cnn 
authority  titles  I.  II.  and  III  (e^  j  .^  „q  ^  2  154  057  000  1962.623.000  2.125,822,500  2,037,547.000  -146.823.000  -116,510,000  +74  924, 000_  -88.275,500 
cluOinit  ALL)-  -     i.  io^,  J'u,  uuv    «.,  *,/^,  w-»,  •"^      .       •  _    — 


eluding  ALC) 

TITLE   IV     ATOMIC  tNERGY  COMMISSION 

•)  lan  (mn  tmn    7  7?",  SOO  OOO    2  080  000  000    2  132.300.000    2.109.300.000      -30,700.000    -ll«.3Jfc2IJ      +2'2S!'SS      ~^7"q!£'ooo 
Op,.ilinte.pen,.»...  ^' Us  m  OM        5«' OOo' 000        4»:  Mo!  WO        W.  5^^^  461.574.000      ^92.441.000      -t7.4aMW       ■H.WfOOO        -7,926,000 


+2«,300,000      -23,000,000 


Plant  and  capital  equiptncnt. 


Total    title   IV   new   budget  (oblig*- 
t»nal)    authoiitK.    AlomK:    i<y,<o     ,  ™  ,,,  ^^0    2  754  600  000    2  536  6C0  OOO      2.601.800,000    2,570,874,000      +61,741.000    -183.726,000    +34,2M^M-M^^ 
Cominiuian.  -     l.va.ia.f^M    i./j^.ouu.uwu    i. ...~,       ,  _ =- — = 


Cominiuian. 
Gitml  total   new  budget  (obligational) 

t^:X:,Tl'T.:'T.'".:l  i,m.^<M    4,90O.657.0O0    4,499,223.000    4.727.622.500 


4.608.421,000       -85.082,000     -300.:36.iOO         ll'SllS.'OO     -;!9.:01,500 
hmai'S     '  U  .-■  W)  to  AlJika  ro*ei  Adiumiilialioa  (oteiation  anl 


.  Amount,  ha,e  not  been  ,«iuc.<i  to  r.ntct  reserves  estibtished  r..rtu.nt  to  Publ«  law  90  218     ^  =_Re11«:ls^tr.ns..r  n  the  es.ma,, 

^"■"RellKts  decreased  y5  tCC  .utmitted  in  H  Doc.  318  '  R?B«ir?!an\t'e/i^ihe'estima!^',  ol  J4%  l'UC  i  ;;-ii  Puf-au  u(  Peciamat.oi.  (gene.al  inveslifa- 

'  ReUtctj  increase  ol  $14  4..    u,  submitted  in  H  Doc  311  ,,,,,, 

•  Rellecis  lianstei  mlhe  est-n  atts  ombO.CCX)  to  Alaska  Power  fdn.incHitioii  (geneiai  ^.«I,-     '"^;y^,|^|^  ,_^,.,^^    ,,  ,^^  eslm^alfs  ul  i4u:,C«.i  '".m  Bu-eau  -I  Reuan,aliL,n  (upeiatioa  .i^J 

!»'I0"»)-  n  anieiiarice) 
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Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in  ti- 
tle I.  for  general  investigations  of  the 
Corps  of  Eneineers,  the  bill  provides  $30.- 
015,000,  which  is  $7,455,000  below  the 
it  mount  approved  by  the  Senate:  $415,000 


above  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House; 
$7,060,000  below  the  budget;  and  $4,430,- 
000  below  the  appropriation  for  1968. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  at  this  point  in   the  RECoRt)  a 

GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS    FISCAL  YEAR   1969 


tabiUation   showing   the   details   of   the 
amount  allowed  for  this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Item 


(1) 


Approved 

budget  estimate 

lor  (iscal  year 

1969 

(Z) 


House  allowance 


Ol 


'Jenatp  allowancn 


(4) 


Conlerence 
allowance 


O) 


GiNfRAL   INVtSTIGATlONS 


Surveys 

(a)  '.a. nation  slulies     .. 
(hi  Mood  tontiol  studies 
(c)   Beach  erosion  cooperative  studies 
General  reduction  due  to  slippage. 


Sut^lotal 


najinaticin   flood  control   and  tieach  erosion  studies. 


ludies. 


Mass.,  Vt    and  N.H. 


and  Va  ,  and  N.C.. 


(d)  fomprehensive  hasin 
taiilomia  lepion 
Columbia  North  Pacific  region. 
Connecticut  River  Basin.  Conn 
Grand  River  Basin   Mich. 

Great  Basin  region 

Great  lakes  legion, 
Kanawha  River.  W   Va 

lower  Colorado  region.  

Missouri  River  Basin  

North  Atlantic  region 

Puget  Sound  area,  Washington  

bouns-Red  region  

Susquehanna  River  Basin,  NY  ,  Pa  ,  and  Md. 
Upper  Colorado  region. 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Wabash  River    Ind   and  III 
Willamette  Rivet  Basin   Oieg 

etiensivp  hasin  studies 


Sublbtdl   cimpi 

(e>  Special  studies 

LhesapeaKe  Bav  model  study  „  ^.     ,       tec   o  ►..     i .    <jai> 

Coordination  studies  with  other  agencies  (Public  Law  566,  Public  Law  984). 

Great  Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway,  N.Y. 

lersey  Meadows,  N   Y  and  N.J    - 

lake  tne-Ontario  Waterway,  tr.Y - 

'.oittieastern  United  States  water  study 

Te»as  coast  .  

Te«as  nater  and  pollution  study  

Water  levels  at  Great  Lakes  •    - 

Subtotal   special  studies 

Nutjtolal   'urveys 

Collection  and  study  ol  basic  data 

(a)  Stream  gaginj  (U  S  Geological  Survey) 

(b)  Precipitation  studies  (U  S   Weather  Bureau)  ,„,,..,.    . 

(c)  fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  studies  (US   fish  and  Wildlife  Service) 

(d)  International  water  studies 

(B)  flood  plain  management  services 

Subtotal,  LOllection  anl  study  ot  basic  data 

Research  and  devetopment 

(a)  Coastal  engineeiing  leseaich  and  oevelopmeiit  

(b)  Hydrologic  studies  --- - 

(c)  Civil  works  investigations  - 

(1)  Mississippi  Basin  model 

(1)  MississH  pi  Rivei  comprehensive  study  

(2)  Maintenance  -      

(e)  Nuclear  explsojies  studies  tor  civil  construction 

(I)    International  hyliologicai  decade  program  ■ 


Subtotal,  leseaich  and  cevelopment 
'%8  reserve  applied  iii  1%9 
Uiidistiibuted  te  luction 

Total,  genei-'i  mvestie.it'Ons 


J!  677.  UOn 

V3.677.UOn 

$j,85i.uon 

8  772,000 

a  747,000 

8,983,000 

368,  UOO 

.168.  oon 

378.000 

-465.000 

-465.0000 

12,352.000 

12,792,000 

12. 747.  UOO 

■  530,  000 

■vi.  oon 

530,  000 

287,  000 

.'87.000 

287,000 

134  000 

134,  UOO 

134,000 

76  000 

76.  000 

76,000 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 

215,000 

215,000 

/15,000 

!8 1,000 

381.000 

381.000 

73  00<J 

73.000 

73,000 

291 ,  000 

291.000 

291.000 

b30,  000 

j30,  000 

530,000 

131.000 

131,000 

131,000 

212.000 

212,000 

212.000 

359.000 

359,  000 

359,  OOU 

S2  000 

52.000 

52,000 

154.000 

354.000 

354,000 

:^  15, 000 

215.000 

215.000 

160,000 

160.000 

150.000 

4.100,000 

4  100.000 

4.100,000 

300,000 

ijo.  oon 

100.  OOU 

600.  000 

600.  000 

600,  oon 

135,000 

135.000 

135.00(1 

25,  000 

25.  000 

25.  000 

100,000 

100.000 

100.  oon 

i  UOO.  UOO 

,  UOO,  000 

1  000,000 

500.  000 

500,  000 

500.  000 

',50  000 

550.  000 

550,  000 

220.  000 

220.  UOO 

220,  000 

3,430.000 

3,430,000 

i,  430.  000 

19.882.000 

2J,322,U0U 

20,  277.0nO 

J  34.  000 

134  UOO 

3  34,  UOO 

590.  000 

i90.  000 

•j90  UIK) 

182,000 

582.001) 

582  oon 

120.000 

120,000 

120.  OOU 

6.000,000 

5.  500, 000 

6,  000.  000 

7,626,000 

7,126,000 

7,626,000 

3,  030,  000 

2. 620.  0011 

^•^221 

230,000 

230.000 

?^Sffi 

:,.bi/.ooo 

■•:.  377,  onii 

3.517.000 

175.000 

175.  OOU 

175.000 

160.000 

160.  UOO 

160.  onii 

2,265.000 

2,265,000. 

.'.265.000 

490.000 

90.000 

490,  UOO 

9.867,000 

8,917.000 

9.857.000 

-300,000 

-300.000 

-300.000 

-6.  465.  000 

37,075,000 


29.  600.  000 


37,470.000 


S3. 751. 000 

8  883,  UOO 

378,000 


13.002,000 


:j30,  OOO 
287.000 
134.000 

76.000 
1  00.  UOO 
215.000 
.181.000 

73.000 
291,000 
530.  000 
131,000 
212,000 
359.000 

52.000 
354.  000 
215,000 
160.000 

4.100.000 


305.000 
605.000 
135.000 
25.000 
100.000 
1 .  000.  000 
500.  000 
550, 000 
220,  000 

3.430,000 

20.532,000 


334,  000 
590,000 
582.  000 
120.000 
5.  500.  000 

7.126.000 


2. 825.  uno 

230. 000 

3.377.000 

175.0011 

160.000 

2.265.000 

90.000 

9,  122.000 

-300.000 

-6. 465.  000 

30.015.000 


Mr.  EHjLENDER.  Mr,  President,  for 
construction,  general,  the  conference 
aureement  provided  $865,682,500,  which 
IS  SdI  710.500  below  the  amount  approved 
bv  the  Senate;  $53,353,500  above  the 
House  S52.729.500  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate: and  $101,916,500  below  the  1968 
■  ipp'.-opriation. 

The   construction   items   approved  by 

If  House  were  5  percent  below  the  budg- 
1 1  estimate:  and  the  House  increased  the 
1  ■  duction  for  savings  and  slippage  from 

.tO  7,52.000  recommended  in  the  budget 


to  $102,588,800.  The  Senate  restored  the 
budget  estimates  on  individual  projects 
as  well  as  the  reduction  for  slippage.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  a  3-percent  reduc- 
tion on  the  individual  projects,  and  a 
slippage  figure  of  $71,796,700.  The  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amounts  for  Rah- 
way,  N.J.,  Missouri  River  bank  stabiliza- 
tion! Garrison  Dam  to  Oahe  Reservoir. 
N.  Dak.;  and  Crutcho  Creek.  Okla. 
They  allowed  $50,000  in  lieu  of  the 
$100,000   for  Cliff   Walk,   R,I,  Unfortu- 


nately, ihey  would  not  agree  to  the  plan- 
ning funds  for  the  Dickey-Lincoln  prel- 
ect or  for  the  Illinois  Waterway,  Calu- 
met-Sag modification  part  II,  m  Indi- 
ana. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  n;seit  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  tabulation 
showing  the  details  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed imder  construction,  ceneral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  t-he 
Record,  as  follows: 
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m«Vt<i>V»M<    W,«n.<««,    (FC>tH»Oco«.-H    (8f  )(,.«:*««««    fRI  rM<.b.m..»n    (MP)  muH.p^t  .u.pos,    nclodinj  powert 

Mmmc  (Unrancv 


Ju///  .'io,  ;iJ6",<? 


CawliMCtwn  fM*f«l.  SMt  «m5  pmtMl 


•w  tecM  »Mi  l»i8 

"c««truction  Ptann»i»  Cansliuctw  PUitmng  Comlruction  fn«nnifn 

(4,  (i)  lt>)  ('■) 


CO 


Comtruction  Pljnnmf 

(8)  (9) 


(N) 
(N) 

(») 
(N) 
(MP) 
(MP) 

(N) 
(N) 


(MP) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(fC) 
(fC) 

(N) 


(FC) 

(Mn 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(fC) 


(fC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(BU 

(BO 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(•;> 


(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(^) 

(FC) 


Bnwf  €*>»•«•*  ni>t>»ov««r>«til      I'    ?6I    OW 

Cia*MiM  lack  and  (Urn *  ?U  ICiI' 

loKn  Holln  Bjniiheja  lock  inrt  lam  (   tili«»y) ^*-   ■" 

Jo*<n  Holln  B«nhn»*<)  oc«  if"l  !am  

)«i»t?  BlMlt  lock  »nd  (Urn      !  ^7,  'iv. 

Miller?  Ferry  lock  md  dam ■■  f »;  'JJ^ 

Perdido  Pi«                          4(V,  UWJ 

Teli—H—  Twwoul)—  <»*l»r»ny   Ala    and  Mrss  ..  — 

Tawt^tiM  Rivw  and  tiibutarm,  AlaOama  and  MiuiSSi|X» 

(Sm  Mrumippi  ) 
Wr^t  Point  Dam    Ala    jml   '.a   'S««  Oorg  i  ) 

Ausaa 

Bradley  Lak*  sow*'  ;''i'»ct  - 

Myer^  Chuck  Harbor  (R^.ludy) 

Sn«tti%ham  power  sio.»ct -  S.WAJ.UW 

Arizona 

Santa  Rovj  Wa^ii  (Ta'  V.^u.  oi  Dam) 

*insK)«                                                        5UU.IAAJ 

Aikanus 

Arkansas  »ivec  and  ^nfcu'a'e?   Arkansas  and  Oklahom* 

(a)  Ban*  staodization  and  (Jvann«<  rectilicalion  .  3.  M».  000 

(b)  Na»i|ation   oo^  aoi)  dam?  *"  ''9  l*A) 
'Bayou  Barthotomtw  (:9t>«,  Jn,l  ;966  acM    i  i.J'.a';  and 

Dardanelle  lock  and  !a^     ?  tHI  "IS 

De  Gray  Kewrwir ,  ^I     ,xi 

De(3ueenR«er«.r   ;«£m5     ' 

Dierks  »e«ryow      '•??i25     ' 

CariandC.ry              jiSoQOfl 

Gillham  Reseryoir i.VM.VM 

LitWe  Rock  levM     .^- .-- ,  ,™i  mm' 

Ouac^.i.!  "d  Black  P.ver?,  Art.  ••*  U .liSS-SS 

O/aik  lock  and  ian.              10.  SOO,  UOH 

Ptf>e  Mountain  Oafn ].1SL  ^ 

Red  Ri.e'  3«k)»  Deiuvn  Dam    nayigation  and  bank  ttlbi<i- 
ialion  I  not  lutnoi./e'li  Aman'a";    Loui'iiana    OkiaOoma 

He,1    R  ,,,    ititfs   and   DanR    -,la6"laation   below    Otnison  ,  „  „-. 

Dam    A..     U     and  Te.  ^Ji' ?22, 

.  iiaiie  C  'e«  *b'te  Riyet  and  Mayb€iiy  le.ee  disliict bW,  WAJ 

Aiame>la  C  «k    Del  Valle  Dam                                    f' ,iS' nnn 

Cofe  Maleii  Cieeti_                             '  iii' 2vi 

Dana  Co.-iHaiOor                                  ,  u!A-SJ; 

Dry  C'i?e»  (*arm  Scring?)  Re«ivoir i.vx,\Ml 

tel  R^.er  (0«ita  area)  .^»)'-  iC  ann  mm 

Hidden  Reiervoir  (lax:  icciui-tKjni  ™' SCi 

Ma-nath  R..er  I.SOO.  000 

Laheoo.1  Re«-/o..    ^cof  ,  .  -e«  a  c«i  rmo 

Lo^  A  igeie?  County  Ji  1     i,;-  rea  *,iuu,\am 

Lyt  e  and  Warm  Creeki  (;%:>  act) 

Maim  Cieek  Re'sewon    Caiit   and  Nev  (See  N-.a  :a  ) 

Maryi. Hie  Reservoir  i 'liii'iinn' 

Moia.e  River  Re^ei.oiM*""  .rk)       .• l-^S'SS 

Mormon  Siough                                              I.JM.IAA) 

Napa  RiveM'^:)  ic^i  ■- a  rxii  mm' 

New  BuHd'd?  Ba-  Re?c  .   '■  i  "imOui^einent) , •  SX' 2m  ' 

New  Don  Pe<)ro  Reie'.oir  |..moul■^ement) V  <K!' n55  ' 

New  Meio.  «  Re^r.o.r                             m' osi' 000 

OtovilK  Rene'»oir  (reimOuMemenn ii.wi.uuu 

Paiaio  R-.eM,)6*  afi  -.- i  ("mo  ooo' 

P,ne  Ha' Rpsec.oir                                              '•^"Sn 

Ked-.x).;  :.e«k                                                {VnMD  ' 

Ru^5lap  «i»er  BaMn(,  ;. -'H  .a,,e»  Jam)                   i^n' 2S  ' 

lactamento  i*!.?'  a 'O   'J  ,■  i'>0  minor  'nDuta-ies iS'SS  ' 

-acramenro  River  oa>«  ..■'M.'on 'rSS'SS' 

saciamenio  River  Je-.    » i>    -.nitj  cnannei    iS'SCi 

San  Diego  Rivei  an,:  Vi.,.«,     Sd»                     .» IbO.UUU 

San  Diegc  Rivei  an.;  Vr.  «;     .  iilet  

Sonoma  Creek                                                                 ■- >«t  nnn 

Sui'vd-  lunset  a-M  N-o..    •  -ieacn  i  reiinDunem««il) -  ,52- SS 

v.*    'I  r  I    P  PIJO    t  ^^'  ^^^ 

•  aiv      --.  :.  100,000 

Allow  Lake- Reseiyo.r  Br. Iish  Columbia(ieimbur?ein«nl)  5^.100.000 

Colorado  .,  j™  ,«m 

Chatnetd  Reseivor  ,-,^'nnn 

TrinHJid  Re^eiyuK  1,700.  QUO 

Ansonia-DerbY               ?  iS"  000  ' 

Black  Rock  Heser. 0.1        VJi'imn 

Colebioo*  Rivei  Re«iyo«r i.«»,wai 

D«"t>ury     500  Odo" 

Derby                    yaaaSa 

New  London  birii«f iwi,uwi  . 

SIraltoid  

Trumbull  Pond  Rweryoif 

OeUwa.e  „  , 

je,a«di.i  i<<.ei    Plnlad«lpliia  lo  ■iea  amViragss  Delaware. 

No*  V'^e.    nd  Pennsylyania  (See  New  'e  5e»   ) 
iianj  wale' •ay   Delaware  Rivei  'o  Cneiapeake  8ay(Che5 

u^ea..  a    :  J.a.d:,  _  a  ,a,  -   ,t.  ..    D.^.a.e  aiM  Ma„-  ^^^ 

floiKla                                                                .  .,.   ,,w, 

Apalathicola  River  channel  inipioveinent     iin' nrS 

Cana-e-alHabor                     iiJnn'nm 

CeniM    I'Ml  sou'ie   .  t  o.oa     a  3m*  mm 

Cross  f  01  lOa  Bage  Cairai ^?5i'nnn 

Ust  Pd.s  Lnanneiatueslin    ,  gS"2S 

fOL.  Riveii  Basins                     3,  SW,  WW  , 


(350.  OCO 


500  Ml 


ji  ?oo  aoo     Ji  ?6i  t»C 

4  65S  JU'       4,900  1100 

8b5   IOC       90C,10C' 

SU&.000 

9   U'U.JUJ         9  bOOJU) 

8   455  000      .    ,. 8.90C  UOO 

mm  «(»  «» 

475,000 


io.oeo 

10.000 


U5.000 


3IU.0OO 


31.000 


225.000 


4.750.000 

475.000 


3.  325.  000 

76.  835,  000 


8  ..'U.  JOO 
b  b50.  000 
2.  J75.  UOO 
950.000 
120,000 
2,  J7b,  '.XJO 

;   1485   juj 
9.9."!.   lUO 


9.300 


595,000 


:95.  joc 


.'9  jOO 


215.000 


5.000.000 


500.000 


J.  500.  000 
80.879,000 


8.600.000 

7,000.000 
2.500.000 
1.000  000 
125.  UOO 
2.  -jOO.  JOO 

!i     liR'    MO 

10,  'jU<i,  ..100 


J35(i  ijOO 


300.000 


Sl.eQQ 

le.mo 


625,  JOO 


i\.7n.ooo 

4    753  UOO 

873.000 

9.312.000 

8.633,000 

390,000 


4,850.000 


485  (100 


310.000 


31,000 


225.000 


3 

395 

000 

'8 

453 

000 

8 

342 

000 

6 

790 

000 

? 

425 

000 

970,000 

121 

000 

•y 

425 

000 

s 

051 

UOO 

1(1 

185 

UOO 

570.000 
615.000  . 

MlLftt 

582,000 

<4t.aH  . 



627.  000 

3    ,15.  JUO 
1    190  000 

3.  300.  UOO 

1 .  250.  noo 

3.201.000 

1,213.000 



425.000 
2.  175.000 

44  7    ikili 

434  000 

7,425,000 

190.000 

200.000 

380.000 
1  425.000 

400.000     . 
1.500.000 

388.000 

1.455.000 

300  ouo 

285.000 

300.  (WO 

4  275.000 

4.  500.  000 

425.  UOO 

405.000 

425.000 

800.000 

950  ooo' 

760. 000  . 

1.000.  ooo' 

800.000 

97(1.  (1(10 

1.206.000  . 

1.206.000 

1.206.  000 

376,000  . 

3.855.000'. 

355.000  . 

4. 060. 000". 

375.000  .. 

3.938.000' 

950.000  . 

1.000.000  . 

970.  UOO 

2.6W.a00  . 

2.800.000  . 

2.  716.  000 

10,510.000  . 

11.061.000 



10.  729.  UOO 

200,000 

950. 000  . 

190.000 

1.000.000'. 

200.000  . 

970.000 

730.000  . 

769.000 

'46.  UOO 

115.000  . 
380,000  . 

120.000  . 
400.000  . 

i88.  UOO 

1.330.000  . 
9S.000 

1.400. 000  . 
100.000 

I.  3S8.  (KK) 
97,(100 

300.000 

145,000  . 

mwo 

150.000 

300.666'. 

!46,  'KIO 

100  DOO 

95.000 

100,000  . 

270.000 

285.000 

, 

276.000 

285  OOO 

300.000 

291.1100 

1.995.000 

2. 100.  000 

2.037.000 

U.  100:000 

52.100.000 

52. 100.  000 

12.065.000 

12.700.000 

12.319.  POO 

1.615.000 

1.700.000 

1.649.  UOO 

2. 375. 000 

2.  500. 000  . 

2,  42t,l'00 

2. 280. 000 

2,400.000  . 

2.  328.  dOu 

1.335.000 

1.406,000  . 

IMlOOO  . 

475.000" 

145.000  . 

506.000". 

iso.ooo  . 

48*;.  i«JO 

190.000 

200.000  . 



;94.  iK)0 

200.000  . 

IW,000  . 

200.000 

170.000 

160,000  . 

170.000 

^40.  0(10 


3.850.000 4,050.000 


550,000 

420.000 

10.925.000 

4,370.000  , 
310.000 

3,  325, 000 


575.  (XX) 

440.000 

11.500. 000 

4.600.000 
328.000 

3, 500,  000 


3, 929,  000 

558,000 

427,000 

11,155,000 

4. 462. 000 
318.000 

3,  395.  000 


485.000 


9.700 


b(l6   IKK) 


301,(100 


July  30,  1968 


30,  WIO 

,'18.  COO 


194.  UOO 

291.  iiUO 
412  i'(iO 
776.!'(K) 

364,  UOO 
194.  (KiU 


291,000 

97.000 


!94    'KKl 
16b.  "00 
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ConttriKtion  general  State  and  project 
0) 


Approved  budget  estimate 
lor  (iscal  year  1969 


House  allowance 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 
(2) 


Planning 
(3) 


norida — (^ntinued 

Gult  County  Canal  (1966  act) - 

lacksonvilie  Harbor  (1965  act) - 

Mullet  Key  (reimbursement) -   - 

Palm  Beach  County.  Lake  Worth  Inlet  to  South  Lake  Worth 

Inlef  (reimbursement) 

Pinellas  County.  Treasure  Island  (1966  act) _--  . 

Ponce  de  Leon  Inlet - 

Georgia: 

Carters  Dam     - 

Laier  Creek  Dam 

Savannah  Harbor.  40  It  (1965  act) - 

Savannah  Harbor  (sediment  basin) 

Trotters  Shoals  Reservoir,  Ga,  and  S.C 

West  Point  Reservoir.  Ala  and  Ga..  - 

Hawaii: 

Honokahau  Harbor 
: jaho- 

Cottonwoort  Cieek  Reservoir 

Dworshak  (Bruces  Iddy)  Reservoir 

Porlneut  Riyer  and  Marsh  Cieek. 

Ririe  Reservoir - 

Stuart  Gulch  Reservoir - 

Illinois: 

fast  St  Louis  and  vKinity 

F reeport    - r  -  ■  -  - 

Horse  Island  and  descent  Bridge(Mississippi  River),  Illinois 

and  Iowa 

Hunt  drainage  district  and  Lima  Lake  drainage  district 

Illinois  Waterway  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pL  I,  Illinois 

and  Indiana 

Illinois  Waterway  Calumet- Sag  modification,  pt  II,  Illinois 

and  Indiana - 

Illinois  Water  duplicate  locks _ - 

Indian  Grave  drainage  district 

Kaskaskia  River  (navigation)        

Levee  district  21  (Vandalia).  Kaskaskia  River.. 

Levee  district  23  (Divety).  Kaskaskia  River 

Lock  and  dam  52.  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  (See  Kentucky.) 
Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.  III.  and 

Mo.: 

(a)  Cham  of  Rocks     -   .   

(b)  Regulating  works.    .  -    ...   -       

Mound  City  lock  and  dam,  Illinois  and  Kentrcky.. 

Oakley  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Peoria 

Rend  Lake  Reservoir 

Rocktofd 

Rock  Island ..  .    

Saline  River  and  tributaries 

Shelbyville  Reservoir 

Wood  River  drainage  and  Levee  districl  (1%5  act) 

Indiana: 

Big  Pine  Reservoir 

Brookville  Reservoir _ 

Burns  Waterway  Harbor  (reimbursement) 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Clittv  Creek  Reservoir 

Huntington  Reservoir. 

Illinois  Waterway.  Calumet-Sag  modification,  pt  I,  and  II, 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  (See  Illinois.) 

Island  levee - 

Levee  unit  5.  Wabash  River 

Michigan  City  Harbor 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam.  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Patoka  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Uniontown  Ixks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Iowa. 

Ames  Reservoir. . .    ,     

Des  Moines - 

Dubuque.  .   

Horse  Island  and  Crescent  Bridge,  Mississippi  River,  III. 
and  Iowa.  (See  Illinois ) 

Marshalltown..    .   -  . 

Missouri  River  levee  system.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

Nebraska - 

Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 

and  Nebraska 

Muscatine    Island    levee    district   and    Muscatine-Louisa 

County  drainage  district  No.  13 

Rathbun  Reservoir 

Red  Rock  Reservoir 

Sayloryille  Reservoir -  - 

Waterloo -- 

Kansas: 

Arkansas— Red  River  chloride  control.  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas  (see  Texas). 

Atchison 

Clinton  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) 

Cow  Creek.  Hutchison - 

El  Dorado  Reservoir 

Hillsdale  Reservoir.  — 

Lawrence 

Melvern  Reservoir - 

Missouri  River  Levee  System,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Missouri,  and 

Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  fo  mouth,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa.) 

(FC)  Onagi  Reservoir 

(FC)  Osawatomie 

(FC)  Perry  Rtsorvoir - 

(fC)  Topeka 


(N) 
(N) 
(Bl) 
(BO 

(BE) 
(N) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(fl) 

(fC) 
(MP) 
(fC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(N) 

CO 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

CO 


(.N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(EC) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(EC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(EC) 
(EC) 
(FC) 

;fc) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(fC) 


J387.OO0 

?.  000.  uuu 
129.000 

9.000 
258,000 
740,000 

3,400,000 


900.000 
1,700,000 

7,800,000" 

'.31.  UOO 


45.  tiOO.  UOO 

1.  142.000 

750,000 


430,  000 

575.  000 
395,000 

5.  350,  000 


U60,000 
bOO.  000 

90,  UOO 


Construction 
(4) 


J37U,  UOO  . 
1 ,900,  UOO 
1:5.000 

8,  UOO 
245.000 
705,000 

3,230,000 

855,000' 
1,615,000 

7.410,000" 

'.i05.  000 


;i,.,''6.  JOO 

1. '.85,  coo 
715.000 


Planning 
(5) 


65.000 
50.000 


$25U,  UOO 
475,000" 

85,  000 

bo.'ooo' 

45.  UOO 


Conslructioii 
(6) 


J337.  .100  . 

2.  000.  000  . 
129,000  . 

9.  UOO 
258.  000  . 
740,000 

3.  400.  UOO 
900.  OUO 

:.  7  JO.  UOO 

;,  800.  UOO 

;,3i,ooo 


Planning 
(7) 


410.  UUU 

'45,000 
375,000 

.  D85,  OOC 


45.  i.00.  UUU 

1.  14?,  UOO 

750,000 


430,  UUU 

575,000 
395.  UOO 

.350.000 


1.200.000 
12.300.000 


5U0,  UOO 


1 50.  000 

30.  000 


1 .  1 40.  000 
1 1 .  585.  000 


125.000 
1.000.000 

2,000,000 

5,' 500,000 


120.000 
950.  000 


300,000 

700,000 

6,  870,  000 


3,  000,  000 
9,500,000 
6.  300. 000 

"3^iio."o66" 


200.000 

1.267.000 

470.000 

10,800,000 

900,000 

4, 300, 000 


1.328.000 
1 .  600.  000 


400,000 

2.100,000 

5.000.000 

559.  000 
3.  300,  000 
5.  800.  000 
6,000,000 


335.  UOO 
300,  000 
150.000" 

30.000" 
227,000 
""45"o6o' 
"243,"o66" 


155.000 


1.900,000 

5,'225,'666" 

285,"  600" 
665.000 
6.525,000 


2,850.000 
9.025.000 
5,985,000 

"2."955,"000" 


190.000 

1.205,000 

U5,000 

10.260,000 

855.000 

4  085.000 


] .  260.  000 
1.520.000 


380.  000 

1,995.000 

4.  750.  000 

540.  000 
3.610.  000 
5.510.000 
b.  700.  UOO 


475.  UOO 


i  45.  000 
.'8.  000 


375.000 
285.000 
145,000" 

28,060' 
215,000 
"'40,"566' 
'230"006" 


1 .  200,  000 
12.300,000 


125.  OUO 
1,  UUO.  UOO 

.'.  JOO.  UOO 

b.  lOO.  UOO 

300.  UOO 

700.000 

6,870,000 


3,  uOO.  000 
9.  500.  000 
6.300.000 


3.;ic 


000 


155.000 


200,  000 


190.000 


230.  000 
1.267.000 

470.000 
10,800,000 

900,000 
4,  300,  000 


1.328.000 
1.600.000 


400.  noo 

2.100,000 

5,  000,  000 

569.  000 
3.  800,  000 

5,  800.  300 

6,  000.  000 


Con5!rijc'ion  PCriinin. 

(8)  (9) 


J37S   JUU 

1,940.000 

125.000 

a.  700 
250.  000 
718.000 


J260.  000 
bJO.  UOU 

90.  OOU 

'""65."uOO' 
50.  UOO 


60,  UOO 

5UU.  uOO 


3.298.000 

873.  uOO 
1.649.000 

7,566.  UOO 

515,000 


44.135.000 
1.108.000 
728,000  . 


,50,  UOO 
30,  000 


395.  UOO 

300,000" 

150,000" 


30.000  . 
227,000 
"45."  000" 
243.UOO" 


165.  000 


417.  'JOO 

558.000 
383,  uOfl 

i.  190.000 


1.154.U00 
11,931.000 


121.  UOO  . 
970.  000 

1,940.000 

5.' 335,"  000" 

291,"  066", 
679.  000  , 
6.  664.  000 


2.910.  000 
9,215.000 

5,111,000 

3,  ji7,o66" 


194.000 

1.229.000 

456.  UOO 

;0  476.000 

875.000 

4,171.000 


:88,  000 
552.  UOO 


388.  JOO 

2.  037.  000 
4.  850.  000 

552.  300 

3.  686.  000 
5.626.000 
5.820,000 


200.  '000 


500,000 

6. 500, 000 

800,000 


100,000 


95,000 


100.000 


475,000  . 
6,175.000 
760.000 


500.000 

6.  500.  000 

800.  000 


485,000 

6.305.000 

776.000 


i;'.2,ooo 

485.  000 


87.O(.0 


63.  JOO 
49.  UOi) 


4i<b.  JOO 


.  J6,  00') 
.'9.  'JOO 


383,  UOO 
.'91.000 
146.000 


29.  uOO 
220.000 

"44."  566 

236,000 


160.000 


194,000 


1.811.000 
1.000.000     . 
250,  000 

350.  000" 
200,000  - 

1.720. 
950. 
240 

000 
000 
000 

335,000"  - 

190,000  . 

1.811. OOC 

1.000.000 

250,  000 

1.300.000 
6.  000,  UOO 

350, 
200 

000". 
000 

1.757.000 
970.  000 
243.000 

1.251.000 
5.520.000  . 

340 
194 

UOO 
000 

1.300.000     . 
6.  000.  000 

1.235 
5.700 

000 
000 

97,000 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

CONSTRUCImN     r,(M»«l      HM'Al    *|AH    ,%9     ConlinuKl 

Senate  .iiic*.'nr^' 


J/////  J(),   1968 


Lof^^'ruc'iof^    jprf-M     S'a'e  tr-c!  '.'ft*:' 


House  .*llowarxe 


Conference  allowance 


(J) 


Construction         Planning         Constiuctwn         P«»nnin»         Construdion         Pl»nnin» 
(4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (») 


*nd  Tenn 
jn,)    ctim,    Induna   ind    Kentucky    (S« 


(H  ) 

(^) 

C-IP) 
(  u 


(ft) 


(Kl 


(n:i 
('•I 

(K) 

(FL, 

(t) 

(>C) 
(Nl 

(fC) 
(fCi 
(FC) 

(N) 


(UP 
(1) 


(Nl 

(fC) 
(fC) 

(*<) 
(Nl 
(N) 

(FCl 

(W) 

(  h;  ) 
(»',) 

(N. 

(H,) 

O) 

CO 

(Kl 

(' 

(ft) 

(fC) 

(K) 

(N) 

(N,i 


(FC) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 

t'C; 


*FC) 

<F(,) 
Itt) 
«»(,) 
^^l) 
(fL) 


Ken  hKhy 

Bdrkiey  Datn    Xy 
Ljnneiton    locks 

Cj(f  F  nn  Ke*;*' •<!'       -   — ,.-... .-•■.---.- 

Caye  Sun  ResewoK ... — .-  —  • 

Oay'on  --- ........ 

F    jnkloi'     Mofth  Frankloit  are* 

uiten  Si«e'  Se^etvoic 

Renoe  Resef'0<f  ..••..... — 

Kentuct**  P^nin  .u.a  - — ....••.... 

Laurel  Wwer  Weser.utr 

Loch  anc]  ilam  12    Illinois  and  Kentucky 

Var'ifi  '■  —  ---- 

Mouno      iiy    c)Ck  and  d»m    lllinoc?  and  Kenturty    (See 

Illinois  I  „  .        /«. 

dam,    Indiana   and    Kentucky    (bee 


$1650.000 Jl, 570,000 


and 


!am    Indiana  and  Kentucliv   (See 


All.- 


nsas.) 
oay 


NewDui  ^n 

I'njiai^a  I 
Paintsville  •<e'iei.i: 
Red  Rivei  Rese'-i) 
jtui  ji^ 

I^yioi'iviUe  Wesei. 
Untonlo*n     OCK  . 

Iniliana   ' 
Taiesvilie  Resei.Di' 
Louisiana  % 

Bayou  Bai'ioiome*    -^i-    m.i  ii   i  . 
Bayou  Boflcau  ni'l  ■  iDulanes 
BayOu  UFouicne  ini!  Ljfouiche-iun 

CadOo  0am  

,nni!   I'.ie  inil   ,nini!< 

,juII  iniiacodMai  *(ie«u     «>  loo'  channel   Louisiana  and 
leias   (See  Teias  i 

I  i»e  Ponlcnartrjin  ind  i«  ".li  

Mississippi  Rue*    'juii  jutiet  ... ......... 

Momoe  Moo<l«ail  (:%i  J'l'f    *«  k'si  

Moijan  3ity  inii  .ic  m'y 

Ne«  ineans  'o  <enice  luiit.me  ,.ioiettion 

i,uacnila  m.l  Bia.:«  Ri.'is    5 ' »    iml  iJ   i  ">'«  *rkans«) 

O.er'on   ReO   ■*!.»'   Aslei  «a«  ' 'i^<»e'    ;,   iiitles    mly) 

Rej  Rivei   e.ees  mi  n^n«  .latniiiaiion  aeiow  uenison  Dam. 

1,,      I  ,      1-1,1    T-i    I  See   ^ixinsas  ) 


3,100.000 
4.000.000 

1,000.000 
4.M9.000 

565,000 
2.500,000 
6.150,000 


Mt.C 


mm 


7.Mo.oeo 

SSdOOO 


1.000,000 
1.800.000 


i.ii.pnte'  ' ) 


>^aine 


Uicey  L-ncoin  Sctiool  0am  and  Reseivom... 

',aco  Ri.ei  (section  107)  -    ■■. ■ 

MaifianiJ 

Bailimuie  HaiDoi  and  cDannels 

Bioomingron  Reseivo"   Md   and  H  Va  (land  acquisition) 
niai  ii  «ale.«ay    Oela«aie  Rivei  to  Ctiesapeake  Bay    Del 

jnil  VIrt   (C    &D   Canaii   pt    ii   (See  Delaware  i 
»ocoino«e  Rive'    Ma   and  Va  (lesludy) 


(UO.OOO) 

I.OtO.OQO  . 
800.000 


Ma'.s-n.'^ 


.el's 


Banei  B'0o« 

NouH   (tee  Resei  *oi(  ■    •- • 

P'lmouli  HaiBoi  -- •- 

Pio<in;etoy»n  MaiDoc  

Aeymoutti  Foie  ind  Io««ne  Rivers 
*hilman»ille  Reseivoii 
M  ic  n  I  ^an 

ji mo  Matais  Haibor  (pieis) 

i\alamai00  River 

L  jnsing 

Point  Lookout  HaiBor   Au  Gtes  River 

River  Rouge 

3aginay«  River  (flood  control) — .-•• 

iaginaw  River  (navigation) . ~ „..— . 

saint  Joseph  Harbor    

South  Haven  HarDor     

Minnesota  „.  .«,»».#•.  j 

tj,^    ■,    e     i"»  A--  'slone  Rivef,  HMnn.  and  S.  Dak.  OiiMl 

Vaimdliy  'loi;!!  .VU..iUtO 

Roseau  Rivet 

RusJilord  

Stone  Arch  Bridee  (reimbu.sement) 

Vi-    issipi  I 

Bikxi  Harbor  ,-i,",r     ' 

Tennessee- Tonibigbee    Waterway,    Ala     anrj    MBS.    (ae« 

Alabama  i 
Tombigbee  Riiei  and  tributaries,  Alabama  and  Mississippi 

Missouii 

Ctiaiiton  River  (1944x1) 

Clarence  Cannon  (loanna)  Reservoii 

Crefory  Drainane  Uisliict 

Kavsin^ei  Bluf  Re:ervoir 

Long  Branch  Reservoir 

Mcrtme-  Pai<<  Reseivoii  (land  acquisition) 

r.  ississippi  Rnei  nelyveen  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers.  III. 

and  Mo  (See  Illinois  > 
Hissourr  River  levee  system.  lo»ia.  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

:<eOraska  (Jee  Iowa  ) 
Missouri  River  Siou"  City  10  mouth,  loyna.  Kansas.  Misiouri. 

and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 

Faltonsburg  Reservoir  (Highway  I  35  ciossing) 

Platte  Kivei  — 

St   Louis.  

Smith. ille  Reset •oit..... 

ilocklon  Reseivoii     

Lnion  Keseivctr  


1.98 

1.300.000 


330.000 


275. UOO 
3.  ICO.  000 

850.000 
2.500.000 

485.000 

500,000 


600,000 
500.000 

■718.666' 
704.000 

730.000 


640.000 

550,000 
2.  400.  UOO 

850.000 
7.000.000 

1.000,000 


1,000.000 
6. 400. 006' 
14.500.000 


?39. 066 
95.000 


2,945,000 

3,m.ooo 

950.000 
4.685.000 

535.000 
2.  375,  000 

5.  MS  llOO 


215.000  .   . 

7*0,000 

870.000 
200, 000 

202.000         

40,000       

47S,M 
94flkNI 

60,000 


200.000 
110.000 


25.000 
1,276,000 


8.000 

90.000 
70^000 


170.000 

75.000 
15^000 


751,000 


150.000 


100.000 

206.600' 

500.000 


7.410,000 
5201000 


950,000 
1.710.000 


1,000.000 

760,000 


41S,aN 

r.  235. 000 


315.000 


215,000 
2. 945. 000 

810,000 
2.375.000 

460.000 

475.000 


570.000 
475,000 

680,666' 

670.000 
695.000 


950.000 


950.000 
6,080.000 
13,775,000 


J76,  UOO 


229,000 


n. 650. 000 

$1,501,000 

3,100,000 

3,  007,  000 

4,000,000 

3,880,000 

$80,000 

$78,000 

1 .  000,  000 

970,000       . 

4,929.000 

4.781.000 

239,000 

232.000 

565.000 

548,000 

2,500,000 

2,  425.  000 

6,  ISO.lXW 

5.966.000 

90,000 


205.000 

300.  UOO 
918,000 
190.  OOt 

190,000  

38, 000  . 

500,000 

990,000 

57,000  

7, 800. 000 
550.000 

196,660  

105,000 

1,(X)0,  000 

, 1,800.000 


24.000 


7.600  . 

85.000 
65,000 


160,000 


70.000 
140,000 


70.000 


95.000 
190.000' 
475,006' 


(130,000) 

1,060,000  . 
800,000  . 


440.000 
1.100.000 
1.300.000 


330.000 


95,000 

215.000 

200,000 

202.000 

40.000 

60,000 


200.  UOO 
110,000 


25.000 
1.276.000 


.000 


90.000 
70.000 


170.000 


75.000 
150. UOO 


225.000 
3. 100. 000 

850.000 
2.  500.  000 

485.000 

500  000 


600.000 
500.000 

718. 606' 
704.000 

730,000 


75.000 


610.000    640.000 

520.000   550.000 

2  280.000    2.400.000 

610.000    .- 850.000 

6.550.000  ....  7.000.000 
140.(100 


150.000 


1.000.000 


1.000.000 
6.  400.  000 
14.500.000 


776,000 
890,000 


485,000 
%0,000 


7,566.000 
534,000 


970,000 
1.746,000 


92,000 

208,00) 

194  000 

196.  OOd 

39. 000 

58,666 


194  000 
107.000 


24.000 


7,  .».0 

S7.000 
68.000 


165.000 


73.  OvO 
145.0'.,0 


(130.000) 

1.130.000 
776.000 


427.000 
1.067.000 
1.261.000 


320.000 


720.000 
3. 007. 000 

£25.000 
2. 425. 000 

470.000 

485. 000 


5?2.O0O 
485,000 

696.666' 
683.000 


708.000 

621.000   . 

534.000  

2,328.000 

825.000  

6.790.000 

146,000 

970.000 


73.000 


100.000 
200.000  . 
500. 000' . 


970. 000 
6.208.000' 
14. 065. 660' 


97,000 

i94.'666 

485.  WO 


Jidy  30,  1968 
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CONSTRUCTION,  GENERAl,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969-Contlnue() 
|K*y  to  niatili    (N)  uvicatien:  (FC)  flood  control;  (BE)  betdi  eroiioii:  (R)  retiabMilation;  (MP)  multiple  purpwie,  includiBg  powwl 
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Construction  general  State  and  project 

Approved  b«dget  estimate 
tor  fiscal  year  1969 

House  allowance 

Senate  allowance 

Con'Jfuciion          Plannmp 
C6)                     0) 

Conlerence  allowance 

(t) 

Construction 
(2) 

Plannmp 
(3) 

Consl'uclron          Pliinninp 
(4)                      (i) 

Construction 
(8) 

Plannmp 

(91 

. — ^ . — - 

Montana' 

J700,000 

65.000,000 

$565  000            

$700. 000 

55.  000,  000 

»79,UO0 

63.050,000 

(fC)           GreatFails 

IMP)          libbv  Res«r»oir - 

61.040,000 

Nebraska:  .,  .,,  . 

Missouri  River  levee  system,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 

Net>raslia  (See  Iowa.) 
Missouri  River.  Sioux  City  to  mouth,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa  ) 

(fC)  Norfolk - -- 

Nevada: 
(FC)  MartiS  Cieek  Reservoir.  Calil.  and  Nev..  

New  Jersey:  .  ,   „  , 

(N)  Delaware  River  Philadelphia  to  sea  (anchorages).  Delaware, 

Jtew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania 

(fC)  Sl.zabeth  River  ,,n<:c'".; 

(N)  r.ov.ark  Bay.  Hackensack,  and  Passaic  Rivers  (1966  act) 

(fC)  Kahway  (sec  205).  -- 

(FC)  Raiitan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays... 

(fO  Stirewsbury  River  Inlet. -- --  "rv 

(MP)  lockslslandResetvoir,  Pa,  N.J. ,  and  NY  (land  acquisition). 

*. --A  Memco 

(FC)  .Mbuquerque  diversion  channels   - 

(ft)  Cocfiili  Reservoir.     

(FL)  Galisteo  Reservoir     

(FC)  Los  Lsleros  Reservoir  and  modification  of  Alamogordo  Dam 

New  )ork:  j  ,  o 

(fC.)  last  RockaAay  Inlet  to  Rockaway  Inlet  and  Jamaica  Bay.- - 

(FC)  Fiie  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point --    - 

(N)  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  River  Waterway  (reimbursement)... 

(FC)  Ithaca.  Cayuga  Inlet. 

(N)  Lake  Monlauk  Harbor - 

(N)  Liitle  Neck  Bay. — 

(N)  Moriches  Inlet.  Long  Island --■     - 

(N)  'lew  York  Harbor  (anchorages) 

(FC)  rjichols     - 

(FC)  North  Lllenville 

(FC)  Red  Creek   . - - 

(FC)  Rosendale -  

(FC)  Salamanca..   - - 

(FC)  South  Lllenville   -   -------,----. > 

locks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa..  N  J.,  and  N  Y.  (See  New  Jersey.) 

North  C^rolinJ: 

(N)  Cape  Fear  River  above  Wilmington 

(Bfc)  Fort  Macon  Stale  Park  (Reimbursement) 

(FC)  New  Hope  Reservoir - - 

(FC)  Reddles  River  Reservoir  (restudy) 

(N)  Wilmington  Harbor.  38-  and  40-loot  depth  (1962  act) 

Nortri  Dakota: 

(R)  Garrison  Reservoir  (embankment  repair) - 

Oahe  Reservoir  S  Dak   and  N   Dak  (See  South  Dakota  ) 

(FC)  Missouri  Rivet  Garrison  0am  to  Oahe  Reservoir 

(FC)  Pipesteni  Reservou  (land  acquisition)  

Ohw                                                        ... 
(FC)  Alum  Creek  Reservoii  (land  acquisition)....  

(FC)  Athens ■  

(FC)  Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir...  

(FC)  (Uesar  Creek  Reservoir. 

(FC)  Clarer)ce  J   Brown  Dam  and  Reservoir  - 

(N)  Cleveland  Harbor :  Bridge  replacement,  widening  Cuyahoga 

and  Old  Rivers  (1958  act) - 

<FC)  tait  Fork  Reservoir 

(FC)  Fremont 

(N)  Hanniballockjanddam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

(FC)  Mill  Creak  Reservoir  (relocation  of  U.S.  Highway  36) 

(FC)  North  Branch  Kokosing  River  Reservoir - 

(FC)  Paint  Ctaek  Reservoir...  

(N)  Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

(N)  Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 

(FC)  Youngstown,  Crab  Creek -  

Oklahoma:  „,  ,  . 

Arkansas   Red   Rrver  chloride  control,  Texas,   Oklahoma. 

and  Kansas.  (See  Texas.) 
Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 
(See  Arkansas ) 

(MP)  Broken  Bow  Reservoir 

(FC)  Candy  Reservoir    .        ..     -- 

(FC)  Clayton  Reservoir  - - 

(FC)  Crutcho  Creek --- - 

(FC)  Hugo  Reservoir 

(FC)  Kaw  Reservoir -- 

(FC)  Luklata  Reservoir.. 

(FC)  Oologah  Reservoir 

(FC)  Optima  Reservoir 

(FC)  Pine  Creek  Reservoir 

(MP)  Roberts.  Kerr  (Short  Mountain)  lock  and  dam... 

Red  River  below  Demson  Dam,  Ark  ,  La.,  Okia  ,  and  Tex. 
(see  Louisiana). 

(FD  Shidler  Reservoir  .- - 

(FC)  Waurika  Reservoir  (land  acquisition) - 

(MP)  Webbers  Falls  lock  and  0am - 

Urepon- 

(FC)  Blue  River  Reservoir.       ..  

(■.ip)  Bonnevrlle  lock  and  dam  (2d   power  unit),  Oregon  and 

Washington - 

(FC)  Cascadia  Reservoir. 

( iC)  Catherine  Creek  Reservoir - - 

(    )  Chetco  River. ■- 

(  .)  Columbia    River    and    lower    Willamette    River.    35-   and 

43-1001  protects,  Oregon  and  Washington — 

(rC)  flk  Cii>ek  Reservoir. 

(FC)  Gate  C'eek  Reservoir. .- - 
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5.215,000  .... 
13,490,000  ... 

120.000' 
95,000  .. 

'62,"7ao". 

3.  -jOO,  uOO 

"200,"  600 
0,300.000  - 
4,800,000  - 

3,360,000". 
2,800.000 
5,489,000  . 
14.200.000  . 

125.000 

100,000  .- 

66.000'. 

J.  4)0.  000 

200.000  - 
3.201,000  -    - 
4.656.000 

3.  195.000'... 
2  715  000 

122.000 

57,000 

4,800,000  .- 
"3."500,"C00'--- 

"66.666" 

64.000 

2,800.000  .. 

5,489,000  .. 

14,200,000  ... 

5.325.000  ... 

13  771.000  ... 

"906,"  666'.. 

15,500,000  .. 

175,000 

855.000'.... 
14.725.000  .... 

170,000  - 

900.  OOC  . 
15.500.000  . 

175,000  . 

1:73,000  --. 
15.U35.000 

170.000 

3,100,000 

2.945,000 

3,130.0'OC 

3.  007,  0-210 

500.003  - 
429,000  . 
100,000 

475,000 
410,000  - 
95.000  . 

800.000". 

510,000 
429,  000 
130,000  . 

776,  OJO" 

185.  COO 

415.000 

97,000 

800, 000 
2.000.000 

760. noo  ... 

146, 066'. 
285.000  . 

1.900.000  .-. 

i  40."  066'. 

270, 000  . 

2,  300,  000  . 

i46,"o66' 

285,000  . 

1,940.000 

142.000 
276.  300 
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Mouse  ,)iio*8rce 


Conlprpr'c**  jlipAance 


("'P, 


('Li 

<V(P) 
(  <> 
(►C) 

(•(  I 

(WPl 

{'<) 
{m:i 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


»*Ci 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(HF) 
(N) 


(MPi 


(FC) 
(MP1 


(MPl 
(MP) 

(FC) 

(fC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(») 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(tC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(fC) 
(N> 

(FC) 

(Bt) 


Constniction  jetiertt  Stite  »ih1  pfOt«e» 
(1) 


Appioved  budget  estimate 

lot  IiscjI  »e4i  1%9                                                                                              

Const  rudion         PtMXini  ConslructKMi         PlJnmni         Construction         PUnninj  Consttuclion  Planning 

<2)                   m  <4)                   <5)                   (6)                   (7)                   (»)  <9) 


(Vfi 


(«tp 


OfP»{on-    Continued  ^^ 

lonn  Oay   OCK  jno  Jjm    Oregon  and  ^astiinjlon  »26.  300,  000 

lonnDa,  Hi-er  ,  ^^  SS 

Lo^t  CieeK  Keservoif  i.  ««.  uiw 
L  .««(  Coiumoia  River  bank  DfOleclion   Oregon  mm!  Wh^ 

ingtOM                                                                     400.000 

McNar,  ,oc«  rnj  lam   Oregon  and  Washin|ton .  '•995'25S 

Port    i-to.i  5*0.000 
Scaoooo-.!'  ..■i.ii<-  .  .^tricl 

•..y.,3*  Ri.ei  J',:  iJi  793,  (W 
the  [)^||e,  lock  and  dam    Oiegon  and  Washington  (addi- 

■lonai  oower  units)  '   iV5- XS 

I  iiaiiiooi.  Ba.  Jii.1  BaK-r-utti  .ettv)             ,«  ^ 

Willamette  »iv»'  tfasm  bank  ;iioiec!.or'   .... inn' nS 

faquina  Bay  and  Harbor                               .« 300.  (X» 

Pennsylvania  ^ 

Ayles-ortti  Creeh  Sesei.o.r ?^' 2S 

Beitiville  Reser.o.r                                 ,' iS' nnn 

Blue  Marsn  Hcse  .on  (laml  acquisition) ._„. i' Sn' SS 

Chartiers  Creek                                              — — 2.500,000 

Cowanesque  Resei<nii 

Uela«are  Ri»er   Ptiiladeitinia  to  -.ea   aoctiorages   Delaware, 

New  lersey    ind  Pennsylvania  (bee  New  Jersey  >  ,     nn  nnn 

JUjsler  loseph   .avers  0am  (Blancnari))                  itSm'rm 

Haystoyyn  Hesei  voir                                                 ,' Sn' nnn 

ricga-Hammoni)  Resei  voir  (land  .Kguisition)              I.IWI.WW   . 

Tocks    Island    Reservoir     ^i      N),    and    NY    (See    New 
lersey  ) 

Tr'one                                                           -  ■>  €m\  ,n\ 

Union  City  Reservoir                                    i  ?(S' Sm 

Woodcock  CieeK  Reser, Oil                        l./iw.iwi 

Rtiode  Island 

Chtl  Walk    N.wpoc                 1  nnn  irni 

Providence  Hivei   mil  HaiDOf 4.UW.IXW 

South  Carolina 

Trotters  ^rioais  Re'.ervOii   Ga   and  S  C  (See  ijeorgia  ) 

Soutti  Dakota  ,   ,^^  ,^„ 

Big  Bend   Dam  La»e  .nau-e  i.ww.uwi 
Big  Slone  Ljke-*netstone  Rive'    "/imi,     .ind  j    oik    (land 
Kquisition)  I'.ee  Minnesota  i 

Cottonwood    .^'l^s  i^eservlnr                       ,  iSl'rSwi 

Uahe  Resei  ,01'    j   jak   and  N    LH"              1.5DO.UUU 

Tennessee 

Barkiey  Oam    Ky   and  Tenn  (See  r>en'uck.  >  .  -.nn  nnn 

Cornell  Mu      otk  and  dam       .  25' SS 

j    Peicv  P'lesi  Reservoir      , «.  »w.  uw 

A. Kansas  r<ed  R'.e'    hioride  control  (pi  O.Teui.  Otctl- 

loma   J'ld  "^a.'sas 

ammsis  Red  River  ctiloiide  control  (supplemenlol  jtud- 

es  1    te»as   Oklahoma   and  Kjnui ^^-. _..-■ 

Beiton  Reseivoii  (raise  water  level) -- 

Bu"aio  bayou  ind  •ribularies  — '•  ^S!' SIS 

Cjoi.er  Reser.  I"  1   d  channels        3(».  UW) 

[Iijc>  Creek  _ia:i' "I  mprovemenl ..- 

FoitVrn  noodway  Cle»(  Folk  e«ten$wi. I'iSS-SSS 

F.eeuoit  jni  .icinity  ^- iS' mo 

i.aiveston  HiiDOt  and  Chinn«l(groins)  ,   iil^'TSn 

r.uinniracoastalWaleivyay,  Chocolate  Bayou     '  iS' SS 

Highland  Ha, ou  i  2n' SS 

Lake  nemp  Re.eiyoir i,  aw,  uw  . 

Lakeview  Reservoir  — r"V. i  ?(»  mn~ 

tjvon  Reservoir  modilication  and  channel  impnvMNM »,^w,w«  . 

Libeity    rrinity  Ri»ef  ■.---; I'cnn'nnn' 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity  (huiiicane  flood  [iiolection) 4,bUU,UWI  . 

Red  River  beiovk  Denison  Dam  navigation  and  bank  stabili- 
/alion  (not  authotiied),  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Oklahoma, 
and  Teias.  (See  Louisiana  ) 

Red  River  evees  ind  b.ink  stabiiualion,  below  Denison 
0am    ir«     La     <nu  Te«,  (See  Arkansas.) 

Sabine  Neches  Water*a-    40-toot  pfOiKl  and  channel  to         ^  Tin  nm 

Lrhn  -  0.  730. OOu 

"^"^  1  Knn  ran 

San  Antomo  onai     vi  - :      \-  .^nSn 

Saniabrie.  Ri.trr  ■rCt'ai,  ":  Bn/os  River  (land  acquisition).         '•*S-SSS 

t..as';il,    nuirca.e.'viec..,':  ?-0OO'0OO 

limit,   River  riidges  '  S^' MO 

Vince  )iii  L  toe  vmce  Bayous  i  tiS' nSi 

Waiiis.iiie  Kesei.'jir    Trimly  Rivei  3.  iuu.  uw 

Vernro"! 

.avs.ille  Rpservoii 

i.ath.i,jh.  weser,o«  j'Soo'wO 

.anH,on«.ads  3.000.000 

Pocomoke  Kiver   Md   and  Va  ,  restudy  (See  Maryland  ) 
Virginia  Beach  (reimbursement)  130.0UU 

Wa.nmiilon 

Be  neviile  loch  and  liam  (2d  po>»er  unit).  Oregon  and 
Washington   (See  Oregon  ) 

niei  icseph  Dam  (additional  power  units).  - 

Loiumbia  River  r'ld  Lower  Willamelle  River.  35-  and  40-IOOI 

iiciects   uiegun  and  Washington  (See  Oregon  ) 
lohn   Oay    iock    md  dam    Oregon  and  Washington    (See 

Little  Goose  oc.  rid  lam  24,000,000 
lower  Coiun'tu  '■'ive'  "auk  piotection.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington  (See  i-'egon  )  iq  n«i  («1 
Uwe    >.'ai  .le   ock  anddam IS.UW.WW 


uo.ooo 


J24,9«5,  000 

540.000 

1.900,000 

380.000 
950.000 
550.000 

755.000 


$28,500 


7,125,000  . 
715.000  . 

m.oaa 

2K,000 

495,000 
5.415.000 
1,570.000 
2.375,000 


400.  LW 


75.000 


380,000 


2. 470, 000 

4. 275. 000 

950,000 


J26.  300.000 

570,000 

2,000,000 

400,000 

1.000,000 

580.000 

J30.  000 
793.000 

7.500.000 ,-..      . 

750.000 

375,000 

300,000 

520,000 

5,700,000 --. 

1,650,000 

2,500,000 

400.  000 


2,600.000 
4.500.000 
1.000,000 


$25,511,000 

553.000 

1,940.000 

388.000 

970,000  

563,000  

$29, 000 
770,000  ... 

7.275,000 

728,000  

365.000 

291,000 

504.000 

5.529.000 

1601,000 

;.  425,  000 


2.  522. 000 

4. 365. 000 

970,000 


400,000 

1.000.000 
85.000 


30^000 
3M,000 


400.000 

5oibbb 


70,000 

2.37&M0 

1. 14?  800 

3.800.000       .;".'.'."./.'." 

*BllMI 

760.000     

1.475,000 

8,740,000         

4,655.000       .   


2,SN.0et 
1.2001 000 

100.000 
4,000.000 


1.000.000 


800.000 
1.550.000 


9. 200,  000 
4,900,000 


75.000 


2. 425. 000 
1.164.000 

50.000 
3,880.000 


970,  000 


.'76.000 
1,  S04   000 


f   9."'4    LiOO 

4.  ;s3  lkx) 


2.375,000 

285.000 


1.330,000 
2,850,000 

475.000 
1,235.000 

475,000 
1.425.000 

3;  990.000' 

4.370,000' 


380,000 

950,000 
BO.  000 


.'8.  SOO 
335,000 


380.000  . 
"47. '500" 


2,500,000 
300,000 


1,400,000 
3,000,000 

500,000 
1,300.000 

500,000 
1.500.000 

4.200.606' 

"4.'666.0OO" 


4IX),  OOO 


1 ,  000,  iifio 

tb.  l«0 


30.000 
350,000 


400.000 

"56;666' 


,  4;s.  loo 

i91.o00 


1.358,000 

2.910.000 

485,000 

1.261,000 

485,  L'OO 

1.455.000 

'4.' 674. 666' 

■4.' 462.' 666' 


388.000 


73.  000 


388,000 

970,000 

»2.  L'OO 


.'9,  LiOfl 
340.  000 


388.000 

"49;o66 




6.  395,  (MO  . 
1.425,000  . 
1.425.000  . 

2.  IK.  000  . 

855,000 

3.  040,  000 

2.850.000 

2. 850. 000 

475.000 

125.000 

......-..—*• 

6.730.000 
1.600. 000  . 
1.500.000  . 

2.  300. 000 
1.000.000 

900.000 
3. 200. 000 

3.  OOC.  OOC 
3.  000,  000 

500,000 

130,000 

.'4,  C«C,  COO 
19, 1'OC,  OOC 

6,52S00O  . 

1,455,000. 

1,455,000  . 

2.231.000  . 
850.000 
873,000 

3.104,000 

:,  910,  OOC 

2,910.000 
485,000 

126,000 

100.000 

95.000 

100,000 

97,000 

:oc,  (100  . 

190.  000  . 

194.000 

22.  800.  000 

I8.r'50. 000 

23,  .^80,  OOC 
18,430.000 

Juhj  30,  1968 
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Mouse  allowance 


Conlerence  allowance 


Constructiin  general.  State  and  project 
(1) 


Approved  budget  estimate 

tor  fiscal  year  1%9  

Construction         Planning  Construction         Planning         Construction         planning         Construction         PUnnini> 
(2)                     (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9) 


Washington — Continued 

(VP)  Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam -- 

McNary    lock    and    dam.    Oregon   and   Washington.   (See 

Oregon  ) 
The  Dalles  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington,  (See 
Oregon  ) 

(FC )  Wynoochee  River  Reservoir 

West  Viigima 
(tC)  Beech  Fori'  Lake 

Blnominglon  Reservoir   Md   and  W   Va  (See  Maryland  ) 
(FC)  Burnsulle  Lake  (land  acquisition) 

(FC;  I  ast  Lynn  lake 

Galiipolis  lock  and  nam  ('lOt  authorized)    Ohio  and  West 

Virginia.  (See  Ohio  ) 
Hannibal   locks   and   dam     l>hio   and   West   V  rginia    (See 
Ohio  ) 
(H)  H   D   Bailey  (lustice)  Lake 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia   (See  Ohio) 

(FC)  Rowlesburg  Lake .    .       

(FC)  stonewall  iackson  Lake   -- 

(FC)  West  Fork  Lake  ,       . 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  (See 
Ohio) 
Wisconsin: 

(FC)  tau  Galle  River  Spring  Valley  _ 

(N)  Green  Bay  Harbor  (1%2  act)     --- 

(R)  Kenosha  Harbor  

(FC)  La  Farge  Reservoir.  Kickapoo  River  (land  acquisition) 

Miscellaneous: 

(FC)  Emergency  bank  protection, 

(FC)  Small  projects  lor  flood  control  and  related  purposes  not 

requiring  specific  legislation  (sec.  205) 

(FC)  Snagging  and  clearing      

(N)  Small  navigation  projects  not  requiring  specific  legislation 

costing  up  to  $500,000  (sec.  107). 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects - 

Fish  and  wildlife  studies  (US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service)... 

Aquatic  plant  control  (1%5  act) 

Employees  compensation.. 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slippages 

1968  reserve  applied  in  fiscal  year  1969 

Grand  total,  construction,  general     


$16,  500,  000 

2,500,000 

800,  000 

700,  000 
I  900.000 

11,670,00(1 


SI").  67b.  000 

2.375,  O'JO 

760,  00!) 

665.  000 
3.  705. 000 

1 1 .  090,  (II  Ki 


$16.  500, 000 

2.  500, 000  . 

800,000 

700. 000 
.3. 900.  oon 

11.670,000 


1133,000 
250,  000 
150,000 


1,122,000  

100.000 

340.000 

700,000 

300,000  

7,000,000  

250.000  

2,000,000  

9,000.000 

580.000 

900,000  

656,000 

-50,752,000 

-61,700.000 

897,  982,  000        20,  430.  000 

($918,412,000) 


5127,000  , 
238,000  , 
143,000 


il3J,o00  . 
/SO,  000 
1  SO,  OW 


1,065  000         1,122.000 

S5  OCO          100,000 

325  000       :-i40, 000 

655,000       700,000 

285, OoO     300,000 

6  650  000         7.  4?9.  000 

240,000  :S0.  000 

1900,000         2.000,000 

8  550,000 9,000,000 

S50  000              580,000 

855  000              900,000 

656,000       656,000 

-102  588,800 -50,752,000 

-61.700,000  ..     ._         .   -.  -61,700,000 

794,273,700  18,  055,  3Q0_  897,053,000 

($812,329,000)  (S917.393.O0C) 


$16,005,000 

2. 425. 000 

776.000 

679.000 
3,  783. 000 

11.320.000 


1.088,000 
97,000 
?30,  000 

679, oon 


U^goiiri 
243,000 
146.000 


291,000 

7  2!9  000 
?43,  000 

I   940  000 

8  730,000 
563.1X10 
873.000 
fi56,0O0 

71,  7%,  700 
61.700,000 


.''0.340,000      847.245.000 


18,  iV/M 


($865  682  soil) 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
very  much  that  part  2  of  the  Calumet- 
Sag  modification  in  Indiana  that  was 
omitted,  can  be  fimded  soorx  The  engi- 
neers have  almost  completed  part  I. 
which  is  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  was 
my  hope  that  by  the  time  they  concluded 
the  Calumet-Sag  Channel  in  Illinois, 
they  could  continue  the  work  through 
Indiana. 

This  is  a  veiy  worthy  project  in  that 
the  benefit-cost  ratio  is  in  excess  of  2.2 
to  1.  It  is  a  very  good  project.  I  am  very 
hopeful,  as  I  said,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
include  this  project  in  next  year's  bill. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  with  respect  to 
the  Dickey-Lincoln  project.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  next  year  we  will  be  able  to 
convince  the  House  that  it  is  a  worthy 
project  and  should  be  included  and  re- 
tained in  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  for  Mississippi  River 
and  tributaries,  the  conference  bill  pro- 
\'ides  $69,600,000,  the  budget  estimate 
and  the  amoimt  allowed  by  the  House. 
This  is  $10,000  less  than  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  and  $17,535,000 
below  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  Senate  bill  allowed  $10,000  for 
the  initiation  of  a  survey  of  the  Old  River 
control  structure.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  this  investigation  could  be  initiated 
within  available  funds. 

Mr.  President,  for  title  II,  the  confer- 
ence bill  provides  $711,111,500.  which  Is 
$24,347,000  below  the  amount  approved 
by   the   Senate;    $11,763,500   above   the 


House  allowance:  $53,907,500  below  the 
budget:  and  $39,040,500  below  the  ap- 
propriation for  1968. 

With  respect  to  E>ower  service  to  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration 
area,  the  Senate  concurred  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  urging  con- 
tinued serious  negotiations  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  eight 
private  pwwer  companies  to  reach  a 
wheeling  agreement  to  make  unneces- 
sary about  $11  million  of  powerllne  con- 
struction. 

One  of  the  points  of  disagreement  is 
provision  for  standby  pwwer  to  an  asso- 
ciation of  electric  cooperatives  in  Louisi- 
ana. Both  bodies  agreed  that  if  this 
matter  cannot  be  worked  out  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, consideration  could  be  given 
to  construction  of  necessary  power  facili- 
ties to  be  financed  by  the  United  States 
and  the  c(X)perative, 

It  is  hoped  that  the  companies  and  the 
Department  can  agree:  but  if  they  can- 
not, then  the  Department  would  have  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress  to  secure  ap- 
proval and  funds  to  plan  and  construct 
any  facilities  deemed  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  for 
construction  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works,  the  conference  bill  allows  $214.- 
000,000,  which  is  $11,000,000  below  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate:  $11,- 
000,000  above  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House;  $11,000,000  below  the  budget 
estimate:  and  $11,000,000  above  the  ap- 
propriation for  fi.scal  year  1968. 


Mr,  President,  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  con.sent  from 
the  House  to  at  least  provide  funds  m 
the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate  for 
this  program.  The  budget  estimate  itself 
is  far  below  the  authorization,  I  hate  to 
see  this  fine  work  delayed. 

For  title  III,  the  conference  bill  wa.s 
$58,978,500,  which  is  $3,082,500  below  the 
Senate  approved  bill;  $182,500  above  the 
House:  $490,500  below  the  budget;  and 
$11,845,500  below  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1968.  The  principal  decrease 
was  a  reduction  of  $2,950,000  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  funds  for  the  modernization 
of  the  ammonia  plant.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  the  restoration  of  the  budget 
estimate  amounting  to  $50,000  and 
agreed  that  this  increase  together  with 
not  to  exceed  $450,000  of  available  funds 
may  be  used  for  engineering  and  design 
of  the  modernization  of  tlie  fertilizer  pro- 
duction facilities. 

The  S450.000  i.s  to  be  taken  out  of 
available  funds.  This  is  a  very  important 
plant.  It  has  been  producing  ammonia 
and  other  material  for  the  production 
of  ammunition.  The  project  is  run  down. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  World  War  I,  The  committee 
felt  that  is  was  time  to  do  some  work 
toward  restoring  this  facility  and  there- 
by save  the  Government  much  money 
in  the  future. 

The  plant  is  now  so  old  that  it  requires 
many  repairs.  I  am  hopeful  that  next 
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year  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  sufficient 
funds  to  put  the  plant  in  tip-top  shape 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield"' 

Mr  E3XENDER  I  yield 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  is  it 
not  true  that  there  Is  considerable  de- 
velopment in  the  field  of  manufactunnK 
richer  fertilizer?  I  am  referring  partic- 
ularly to  urea  And  is  it  not  true  that  in 
overhauling  the  plant,  it  is  possible  to 
get  it  into  shape  so  that  the  research  can 
be  carried  on  and  production  on  an  ex- 
perlmenUl  basis  of  urea  can  be  brought 
about  "^ 

Mr  ELi>ENDE3l  Yes.  that  is  tnie  As 
the  Senator  knows,  that  work  is  earned 
on  under  the  same  roof  with  the  produc- 
tion of  other  mat<>nals  used  in  manu- 
facturing ammunition  It  is  true  that  this 
plant  has  been  very  important  in  the  past 
in  doing  what  the  Senator  has  just  .said, 
in  providing  dltTerent  mixtures  of  fer- 
tilizer 

Mr  SPARKMAN    Which  pre  used  ex- 

prrlmtntally 

Mr  ELLENDER   Yts 

Mr  SPARKMAN  And  which,  over  the 
ytars.  have  had  a  very  threat  influence  in 
bringing  about  a  more  universal  usage  of 
commercial  fertilizers  to  aid  in  ijreater 
production  of  food  and  fiber 

Mr  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect 

Although  this  fertilizer  Is  u.sed  for  ex- 
perimental purixt.ses.  the  'r\'A  at  least 
obtains  the  cost  of  its  production  So  we 
are  getting  different  kinds  of  fertilizer, 
and  they  are  used  to  .show  how  much 
more  of  a  crop  can  be  grown  by  the  use 
oi  different  fertilizers 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  And  the  results  and 
the  foi-mulas  they  derive  are  made  avail- 
able to  private  producers  of  commercial 
fertilizers 

Mr    ELLENDER    The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  En^LENDER  Mr  President,  for 
title  IV.  Atomic  EnerKV  Commission,  the 
conference  bill  is  $2  570,874.000.  which 
IS  $30,926,000  below  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate:  $34,274,000  above 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  Hou.se.  S183  - 
726.000  below  the  budget;  and  S61  741.000 
above  the  appropriations  for  1968 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  agreed  to.  and  that  all 
data  submitted  be  printed  in  the  Record 

Mr  SP.^RKMAN  Mr  President,  be- 
fore that  IS  done,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further'' 

Mr  E'LLLTMDKR   Yes. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  have  knowledge 
of  the  tremendous  job  the  subcommittee 
has  done  throughout  the  years,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  able  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  useful  results  that  have 
evolved.  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  to  one  item  that  will 
be  of  interest  because  of  the  projects  with 
•A Inch  his  subcommittee  deals. 

Hearings  commenced  this  morning  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee  with 
respect  to  certain  Government  opera- 
tions, and  the  subject  particularly  con- 
ridered  this  morning  deals  with  using 
the  interest  rate  on  Government  money 
for  evaluating  tiie  benefit  to  cost  ratio 
in  public  Aork  projects    It  .seems  to  me 


that  tills  Is  something  Uiat  has  been 
required  for  some  time  As  Interest  rates 
go  up,  those  things  that  are  taken  Into 
consideration  in  evaluating  the  return 
should  reflect  the  increased  Interest  rales 
and  .should  be  beneficial  to  our  public 
projects 

Mr  EIXENDER  Tiiat  is  true  as  to  any 
project  But  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  complaint  about  the  use  of  the  proper 
interest  rate  to  evaluate  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  In   navigation. 

I  have  found  over  the  y«^rs  that  the 
I>n>artinent  of  the  InU-rlor  ha^  a  differ- 
ent formula  from  that  of  public  works, 
ajid  we  should  unify  that  I  am  hopeful 
that  something  can  be  done  about  that. 
With  res;)ect  to  TVA.  that  Govern- 
ment corporation  has  done  a  ureat  job  in 
the  past  It  iias  been  pennltted  to  use 
•some  of  its  prohts  to  bond  itself  for  the 
pun)ose  of  constructing  additioiuU  fa- 
cilities to  generate  electricity  from 
steam 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  gone 
far  in  that  field  I  .sort  of  objecUxl  to  It 
m  the  beglniUng,  but  I  believe  the  testi- 
mony will  show  that  approximately  80 
I)ercent  uf  ail  the  electricity  .sold  by  TVA 
IS  generated  through  steam  :uid  only  20 
liercent  Is  .generated  by  the  hydroelectric 
method. 

I  express  the  hope  that  some  study 
will  be  t^iven  .so  that  more  and  more  of 
the  profits  of  T\'.\  can  be  made  to  op- 
erate, and  they  will  not  liave  to  come 
to  the  Treasury  for  funds  as  they  do 
each  year  I  beheve  that  can  be  done,  and 
in  the  long  run  it  might  save  the  Gov- 
ernment at  least  S50  million  to  $55  mil- 
lion per  year.  I  believe  there  would  be 
sufficient  funds  to  venerate  thLs  money, 
even  though  they  had  to  borrow  it. 

Whether  or  not  that  can  be  worked 
out  remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  express  the 
hope  that,  since  the  TVA  has  the  legal 
right  at  this  time  to  bond  itself  for  the 
construction  of  additional  plants  to  gen- 
erate electricity,  that  authority  should 
be  expanded  so  as  to  operate  all  facilities 
there  I  beheve  it  is  ixxssible.  and  it  .should 
be  done 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  It  may  be  well  to 
note  that  the  T\'A.  under  the  law.  is  re- 
()uired  to  turn  into  the  Treasuiy  its 
profits  I-'irst.  a  certain  portion  is  taken 
to  pay  what  was  ra;reed  .several  years 
ago  to  be  a  proper  return  on  the  money 
that  the  Goveniment  had  invested  In 
l)Ower  activities,  and  any  excess  is  turned 
in  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 
And  there  have  been  substantial  sums 
each  year. 

Mr  EIXENDER  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  In  cormection  with 
steam  generation,  the  Senator  knows 
that  one  of  the  greatest  nuclear  power 
generating  plants  in  the  country,  or  in 
the  world,  is  being  built  as  part  of  the 
TVA  .system  at  Brown's  Kerr>-.  in  Lime- 
stone County.  Ala. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  In  other  words, 
atomic  energy  is  being  used  to  produce 
ixjwer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr  ELIJ-:NDER  That  means,  of 
course,  more  power  for  sale.  It  i*ill  also 
mean,  I  hope,  more  profit  for  TVA. 


That  is  an  additional  reason  why  I  be- 
lieve this  Goveniment-owned  corpora- 
tion should  continue  to  pay  into  the 
Tieesury  until  the  money  is  paid  out, 
and  then  I  believe  that  sufficient  funds 
can  be  realized,  particularly  when  Uie 
debt  IS  being  reduced  as  we  go  along,  .so 
that  anv  improvements  can  be  paid  for 
out  of  funds  from  the  TVA.  as  well  as 
the  $50  million  we  now  apjMx>prlate  each 
year  to  operate  It  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
something  like  Uiat  could  be  done,  and 
It  would  sliow  better  in  our  debt  as  a 
whole. 

Tlie  same  principle.  I  hope,  can  be 
worked  out  with  respect  to  many  of  the 
projects  in  the  Northwest,  because  we  are 
spending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  coixstruct  facilities  to  generate  elec- 
tricity Of  course,  the  money  goes  into 
tlie  Treasuiy,  but  those  projects  could  be 
made  more  or  less  .self-sustaining,  and  it 
would  wipe  out  a  good  deal  of  our  over- 
all debt — tliat  Is.  it  would  transfer  it  to 
where  it  belongs. 

Whenever  a  facility  of  this  kind  is  built 
in  the  Northwest— In  fact,  any  kind  of 
dam— It  is  charged  as  an  expense  to  the 
Government,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
It  is  an  investment. 

In  any  event.  I  believe  that  .something 
could  be  worked  out  particularly  with  the 
TVA  since  it  is  a  Government  conwra- 
tion  with  authority  to  borrow  I  am  sor- 
ry that  the  Senate  could  not  liave  re- 
tained more  of  the  increases  I  have  just 
indicated. 

Tlic  conference  report  provides  $4  608- 
421.000.  which  is  $119,201,500  below  ttie 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  and 
$109,198  000  above  the  House,  and  $300.- 
236.000  bolo'vv  the  budget. 

The  committee  made  an  effort  to  cur- 
tail expenses  in  the  best  possible  way, 
and  I  am  very  liopeful  that  next  year  we 
may  be  able  to  place  Into  the  bill  more 
money  than  has  been  appropriated  this 
year  so  we  can  continue  construction  of 
many  worthwhile  projects  that  are  now 
awaiting  funds. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yicld^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLL.\ND  Mr.  President,  having 
.sened  on  the  conference.  I  recall  that 
the  Senate  conferees  were  able  to  re- 
tain 2  percent  of  the  5-percent  cut  Im- 
(>o.sed  by  the  other  body,  and  also  a  i)or- 
tion  of  the  .slippage,  which  amounts  to 
an  additional  $30  million  a  year. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
the  total  increase  over  the  House  amount 
accompanied  by  the  conference  bill  is 
about  5  percent? 

Mr  ELLENDER  That  is  just  about  the 
figure  The  cuts  agreed  upon,  and  also 
the  .slippage.  It  was  really  and  truly  a 
50-50  split. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words,  the 
improvement  in  the  funds  that  will  be 
available  for  each  project,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  badly  affected  by  the 
cuts  in  the  other  body,  have  been  cut 
dowi'  about  50  percent,  and  the  total  In- 
crease accomplished  by  reason  of  the 
Senate  action  here  and  In  conference  was 
about  a  5-percent  increase  over  the 
House  amount. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  although 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper]  was  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  yesterday  and  took  part  in  the 
debate  on  the  conference  report  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  he  has 
returned  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  for 
further  tests  today. 

Before  leaving,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky asked  that  I  direct  three  questions 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellen- 
DERl,  who  is  the  manager  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

As  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  know,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky had  offered  an  amendment  in 
committee  respecting  the  Red  River  Res- 
ervoir in  Kentucky,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  conamittee  and  included  in  the 
Senate  bill  While  the  House  conferees 
did  not  accept  the  Senate  amendment, 
the  conference  report  does  include  lan- 
guage respecting  the  Red  River  Reser- 
voir. 

I  invite  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to 
turn  to  page  29  of  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  first  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  wished  to  emphasize 
is  that  it  is  correct,  is  It  not,  that  the 
language  of  the  conference  report  directs 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  "to  review  the 
plans— for  the  Red  River  Reservoir— so 
as  to  preserve  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  Red  River  Gorge." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  that  was  a  por- 
tion of  the  language  in  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  second  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is:  In  the 
next  paragraph  on  page  29  the  report 
states: 

The  conferees  request  tiie  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers to  report  his  Hndings  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committees  as  .soon 
ns  possible. 

The  question  is:  Is  it  Intended  that  the 
report  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  be  made 
prior  to  the  time  the  committees  act  next 
year  on  the  fiscal  1970  appropriations? 

Mr.  ELLEITOER.  It  is,  but  I  doubt  that 
the  language  in  the  report  would  pre- 
vent the  expenditure  of  funds  provided 
in  the  bill.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  report 
as  soon  as  we  can,  and  I  am  very  hopeful 
it  can  be  obtained  in  time  so  as  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  dam  that  has  been  actually 
chosen  by  the  Engineers. 

Mr.  MILLE31. 1  appreciate  the  response 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  "As  soon 
as  possible"  can  mean  many  things.  This 
colloquy  pinpoints  It  to  a  hoped-for  re- 
port before  the  time  the  committees  act 
next  year  on  the  1970  appropriations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  make  plain 
that  this  language  does  not  in  any  way 
change  the  site. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, if  the  Engineers  can  find  some  ways 
and  means  of  constructing  the  dam  at  a 
lower  level  and  obtain  the  same  results 
so  as  to  save  this  gorge,  perhaps  they  can 


do  it;  but  it  by  no  means  changes  the 
situation  from  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  third  question  is:  In 
the  same  paragraph  the  conference  re- 
port states: 

Until  he  receives  the  concurrence  of  the 
Committees,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  ,shoult1 
proceed  with  land  acquisition. 

And,  further: 

Construction  shall  be  limited  to  .su.h  work 
as  will  not  be  affected  by  any  cliange.s  In  the 
reservoir  size. 

Is  it  correct,  then,  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  cannot  proceed  beyond  land 
acquisition,  and  beyond  such  work  as 
will  not  be  affected  by  any  change  In  the 
reservoir  size,  until  it  receives  the  con- 
currence of  the  two  committees — both 
the  House  and  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect in  expressing  it  in  that  way.  But  as 
I  said,  there  is  no  language  that  was 
agreed  upon  which  would  cause  the  site 
to  be  changed.  That  was  the  main  Issue, 
but  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  En- 
gineers to  the  end  that  a  portion  of  this 
gorge  may  be  saved  and  they  may  be 
able  to  find  ways  t.nd  means  to  build  this 
dam  to  retain  the  water,  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  several  cities  around 
there.  I  am  very  hopeful  It  can  be  worked 
out  because,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  the  witnesses,  this  is  i.  beautiful  goree, 
and.  if  possible,  it  should  be  saved. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  public  works  appropriations  bill  as 
agreed  upon  by  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees is  an  acceptable  compromise  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recom- 
mendations which  we  in  the  Senate  en- 
dorsed, and  the  considerably  low  Hou.se- 
approved  sums.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report. 

One  Texas  project  that  is  of  tremen- 
dous importance  to  my  State  was  left 
out  of  the  House  bill.  Fortunately,  the 
esteemed  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr. 
ELLENDER  1  saw  the  Importance  of  con- 
struction of  bridges  along  the  Trinity 
River  in  Texas  to  speed  alonu  the  long- 
range  development  of  that  river  for  both 
navigational  and  other  purposes.  At  my 
urging  and  with  Senator  Ellender's  gen- 
erous support,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  provided  $1  million  to  build 
those  bridges.  This  is  the  real  beginninu 
of  the  great  Trinity  River  project. 

In  conference  committee,  while  some 
differences  were  being  settled  in  a  split- 
the-difference  manner.  Senate  con- 
ferees held  fii-m  for  a  larger  sum.  Thus. 
the  report  before  us  today  includes  $850.- 
000  for  the  Trinity  bridges — an  adequate 
sum  to  begin  that  very  important  proj- 
ect, though  House  of  Representative  ob- 
jections to  any  moves  for  the  Trinity 
River  project  resulted  in  the  cut  of  SI 
million  allowed  by  the  Senate,  to  the  con- 
ference amount  of  $850,000. 

I  put  my  fellow  Senators  on  notice  that 
they  will  be  hearing  more  about  the 
Trinity  River  development  project  In  the 
next  few  months.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  have 
recently  given  a  go-ahead  to  this  needed 
development  of  the  Trinity  River  for 
multiple  purposes  of  flood  control,  water 
utilization,  and  watershed  developments. 


Time  does  not  pennit  me  to  mention 
each  of  the  Texas  projects  in  this  bill, 
but  in  view  of  the  tight  economic  situ- 
ation facing  us,  the  25  Texas  proj- 
ects fared  fairly  well.  These  are  all 
important  flood  control  and  navigational 
programs  that  represent  a  sound  Invest- 
ment in  our  State.  Money  we  spend  now 
preparing  lor  weather  disasters  and  at- 
tempting to  prevent  floods  and  damage 
can  save  L'reat  sums  of  money,  and  more 
Importantly,  lives,  in  the  future.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  17903. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  conference  leirort  be  agreed  to. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair*.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
TOMORROW   AT    10   AM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  busine.ss  today.  It  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  to  be  recognized  tor 
a  period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


AID  TO  IMPACTED  SCHOOL  ARE.AS 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  fis- 
cal 1968.  H.R.  17734.  provided  an  addi- 
tional $90,965,000  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  schools  in  areas  im- 
pacted by  large  numbers  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  bill  specified  that  funds 
were  "to  remain  available  until  July  31, 
1968."  Today  is  July  30.  1968.  and  tomor- 
row night  at  midnight  that  appropriation 
will  lapse.  As  of  this  time,  however,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  relea.sed 
the  appropriation  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion for  distrioution  to  eliuiblc  scliool 
di.stricts 

I  question,  first,  the  right  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  withhold  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress,  and.  secondly, 
the  basis  the  Bureau  is  giving  for  the 
withholding  of  these  particular  funds. 
The  Bureau  has  said  that  since  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriations  bill  was 
not  actually  signed  into  law  until  July  9. 
1968:  that  is.  fiscal  1969.  it  is  subject  to 
the  spending  reductions  provided  for  in 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act.  I  reject  that  argument.  This  appro- 
priation was  a  fiscal  1968  appropriation 
to  cover  the  operation  of  the  impacted 
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areas  program  during  the  fl.scal  1968  oe- 
rlod  And.  on  future  audita  of  the  Federal 
Government,  this  appropriation  will 
show  up  on  the  flMal  19««  accounu. 

Since  the  tmpactcd  areas  prosram  was 
initiated  tn  1951.  school  dlstrlcU  have 
always  received  almost  100  percent  en- 
titlement for  thLs  pro«ram.  Without  this 
appropriation,  the  eligible  dLslrlcts  will 
receive  only  SO-percent  entitlement  for 
the  1967-68  school  year  Yet  many  school 
districts  planned  last  year  s  budget  and 
operated  during  the  school  year  which 
jast  passed  m  anticipation  of  the.se 
funds  Now.  after  the  school  year  Ls  over, 
the  school  districts  are  being  told  that 
the  funds  will  not  be  available  On  Feb- 
ruary 20.  when  Senator  Pi-LBRir.HT  intro- 
duced an  amendment  which  I  cospon- 
.lored  to  provide  the  .supplemental  ap- 
propriation, he  in.serted  mUi  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  chart  showing  how 
much  the  supplemenUl  would  mean  to 
various  States 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
fhart  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SUWMARV  OF   ALLOCATION   AND  l.TlMAIiD  NUD    PUBLIC 
LAW  874  *S  AMtNDtD    FISCAL   rtAR   1968 


the  supplemental  appropriation  would 
mean  $15  million  to  California.  $5  4  mil- 
lion to  Virginia.  $5  1  million  to  Texas, 
$4  9  million  for  New  York.  M  6  mUllon 
for  Maryland  It  would  mean  $1  1  million 
for  the  District  of  Columbia 

Mr  Pre.sldent  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat Suice  19.S1  States  have  almost  al- 
ways received  almost  100-percent  en- 
titlement for  this  program  Both  Houses 
of  Congress  are  now  on  record  as  sup- 
porting full  entitlement  for  tlie  school 
year  which  lias  now  passed  Many  school 
districts  operated  this  past  school  year 
on  budgeus  which  anticipated  tliese  funds 
and  will  face  serious  financial  problems 
;f  this  supplemental  Is  not  released  In 
addition  the  manner  of  payment  for 
n.scal  1968  has  produced  a  situation  in 
which  some  districts  will  either  have  to 
.'eturn  money  already  awarded  them  or 
have  an  amount  subtracted  from  next 
year's  entitlement 

I  wish  today,  to  alert  my  coUeai^ues 
to  this  situation  and  urge  them  to  look 
Into  this  matter  of  vital  concern  to  pub- 
lic education 


SUt«  or  twHItry  ISU 
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Diflcrence 


Total 


095.390,000    W86.J55.000    J90.965,000 


Alab^fTM 

«,  955,  406 

10.888.075 

AUtka 

9.762.046 

12   172  490 

Aiuona 

6.  285.  772 

7,837   792 

Afkanuf 

1,953.560 

2.  435,  933 

CAlitornia 

60,9^,019 

76.034.711 

Colofioo          .   . . 

10,290,7:3 

12.831. '08 

ConnecTKuf    - 

2.616,498 

3.262.564 

lUftmitt 

2.  350.  HI 

2.671.001 

Dnliei  )'  ;oHim- 

3M 
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16.030.492 
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14,496.199 

H«<i«lt 
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8,  550.  371 
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:  41!l.  106 

1.015.185 

IllirtoiS 

9.  983,  Hi 

12.448.848 

IniJidilA 

3.  039.  ."i9 

5.789.713 

lOW'l 

t.787  388 

7.  228. 730 

Kanids 

6.196.140 

7.  726,  091 

MntDChv 

6.040.371 

6.413.502 

l:)ui%.aiid 

3.  '»1 .  338 

1.713,288 

iUlM 

2.661.479 

3.318.651 

Vljiii^nO 

18,  746.  :84 

23.  377.  258 

Mjsidtflusettl 

10.412  223 

12  812.  595 

«lKh>(4n 

4.  981.  623 

6  211.685 

Minnavjta 

1.706,172 

2.  '.27.460 

%lr.%i%SlMt'< 

2.  478,  037 

3.U89.914 

Mt**.our< 

5,221.005 

6.510.176 

Montana 

J.  228.  800 

4.  026,  055 

N4*0iashd 

3,802,700 

4  741.663 

Ne/ 1.1.1 

?   719.033 

5  590.417 

>t»w  HamiiMiii* 

1.859.828 

2  319.  057 

H««  iei-«v 

7  904,435 

"),  856. 198 

tern  Meaico 

'912.906 

9.  966.  761 

Npw  toik 

21   «5,  954 

26.  039.  763 

Noilh  Ciiolina 

9.  144.  ,'37 

10,116,163 

NuilA  DtkuU 

2.  '59.  '30 

2. 942.  395 

IIAK) 

9.660.120 

12.045.197 

Oktanonid 

8,932.441 

11.138.039 

P«nn^v>>i<«nu 

l.945,«3 

2.419.913 

7.  313.  773 

9.018.924 

Rhode  1  iianil 

\638,')1' 

3  .'89.  196 

'.^ouin  Ujtoiiita 

6.682.  S9» 

«,  )41,698 

'-oul'i  Kakoia 

1.  446.  992 

4,  -•96, 706 

Ten(i«\^«c 

4,915,  S34 

6,129.278 

T'^13% 

'ij.  904,  631 

.6.  '*6.  402 

Utah 

4,  505  686 

5.618.230 

Vennont 

122.  508 

152.758 

Villi  HI  la 

Winning  Ion 

.'4.  455.  489 

29.  794.  81 1 

;n  S49   MS 

13.154,654 

Wetl  Vir(inia 

465.527 

•*0.  226 

itnconun 

1.569,789 

?,  0*2. 093 

Wvominf 

1.  304,017 

1 .  626, 005 

r,ujm 

1.107.30/ 

1,630,107 

P^i«ilo  Kko 

5.429,002 

5,465,710 

vii^iii  iiLanili 
Make  '  '.land 

104,419 

130,202 

.^1.610 

223.610 

1.932.669 

2.410. 

444 

1.552. 

070 

482. 

573 

5.  056. 692 

2.  540. 985 

646.066 

520. 870 

;.  140.035 

5.  076. 

705 

2.  166, 

113 

1.693. 
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079 
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I  230. 
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421 

288 

611 

877 

1.289 

171 
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958 

963 
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459 

229 
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763 

1.953 
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4  983 
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1  213 
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n 
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2  604 
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114.899 
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.304 
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.988 

522 

.900 

36,708 

25 
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Mr  SPONG  Mr  President,  as  the 
chart  mclicates.  every  State  would  be 
affected    I  would  now  only  point  out  that 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate'' 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER  Mr  Pre.sident. 
I  suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  a.s.si.stant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded 'ocall  the  roll 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  lor 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  Without 
objection.  ;t  is  so  ordered 


FOREIGN   .ASSIST.^NCE  .^CT    1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR  1.^263'  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  .Assistance  .Act  of  1961. 
as  amended    and   for  other  purposes 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  the 
foreign  authorization  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  subsequently  reported  to  the 
Senate,  contains  a  number  of  nece.s,sary 
recommendations  and  improvements  .As 
a  matter  of  personal  preference.  I  would 
not  choose  to  support  reductions  ;n  the 
requested  levels  of  expenditures  But  I 
recognize  the  depth  of  the  economic 
crisis  which  pre.sently  imperils  our  land 
We  are  in  a  period  of  mllation  We  do 
have  a  serious  balatice-uf-payments 
problem  We  have  ex[xnded  larue 
amounts  of  scarce  capital  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam  .And  we  are  faced  with  a 
domestic  crisis  which  demands  an  in- 
creasing .share  of  our  national  re.sources 
For  all  these  rea.sons.  I  can  appreciate 
the  fact  that  some  reductions  are  neces- 
sai-y ,  and  I  commend  the  committee  for 
Its  recognition  of  the  need  for  continued 
aid.  and  for  lUs  endorsement  of  the  pro- 
gram in  these  troubled  times 

Forei^;n  aid  is  the  most  concrete  means 
we  have  to  show  that  we  share  the 
aspirations  of  the  le.ss-developed  lands 
The  UniU-d  Stales  has  had  its  revolution. 
We  developed  our  own  form  of  I'.ovem- 
ment — and  It   was  a   very   revolutionary 


form  of  government  at  the  time  We 
criticized  the  old  world  and  shut  it  out 
of  our  councils — but  we  took  its  money 
to  build  our  roads  and  our  railroads,  to 
develop  our  ports  and  build  up  our  manu- 
facturing We  benefited  greatly  from  the 
foreign  aid  which  flowed  from  Europe 
until  less  than  a  century  ago.  and  we  are 
now  bound  in  formal  alliance  with  the 
very  countries  we  once  condemned  as 
corrupt  colonial  powers.  What  might 
have  been  the  history  of  the  world  if 
we  had  not  developed  as  rapidly  as  we 
did.  or  if  we  had  concentrated  on  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Asia  instead  of 
With  the  Wesf  We  should  bear  these 
factors  in  mind  when  we  consider  the 
relative  importance  of  the  developing 
nations  today 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  I 
rose  to  report  to  my  colleagues  on  a 
lengthy  tour  of  Africa.  I  was  impressed 
then  and  I  am  still  impre.ssed.  with  the 
economic  potential  of  that  vast  conti- 
nent .An  area  containing  65  percent  of 
the  world's  sold.  96  percent  of  its  dia- 
monds, nearly  one-half  its  hydroelectric 
iwwer.  as  well  as  vast  reserves  of  copper, 
aluminum,  oil.  and  fix>dstuffs.  is  Im- 
portant, to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
world  Yet  .Africa  is  only  one  of  many 
areas  of  the  developing  world.  When  the 
re.souices.  the  land,  and  the  population 
of  Asia  and  Latin  America  are  added  in 
as  well,  we  find  that  the  West  could 
conceivably  be  overshadowed  in  the 
world  economy  of  the  future.  We  must 
acknowledge  that  purely  on  the  ba.sis 
of  "power  ■  considerations,  we  cannot 
afford  to  risk  the  alienation  from  the 
We.st  of  this  Krowing  and  significant 
force 

But  foreign  aid  is  also  important  on 
the  basis  of  humanitarian  considera- 
tions I  have  seen  the  potential  wealth 
of  the  developing  world  But  I  have  also 
seen  its  huncar.  its  disease,  its  illiteracy, 
and  deprivation  I  have  seen  the  differ- 
ence which  a  highway  can  make  in  a 
region,  the  jobs  which  a  small  a.ssembly 
plant  can  provide,  the  hope  which  a  new- 
school  supplies  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  scofT  at  the  humaniUrlan  impulse 
in  foreign  affairs,  who  deride  it  as  soft- 
headed and  irrelevant  to  the  hard  calcu- 
lations of  geopolitics. 

The  disea.se  and  despair  which  .sap  the 
strength  of  millions  of  Asians  and  Afri- 
cans al.so  saps  the  strength  of  the  world 
at  large  When  one  great  mind  is  lost 
oecau.se  notxidy  cares  or  contributes  to 
Its  growth,  the  lo.ss  is  borne  by  u.s  all 
When  a  democratic  government  is  over- 
thrown becau.se  it  was  incapable  of  keep- 
ing even  its  minimal  promi.ses  to  its  peo- 
ple, we  .share  in  its  failure.  When  a  people 
turn  to  totalitarianism  because  capiti.l- 
i.sm  and  tree  enterprise  have  only  in- 
crea.sed  its  debt,  the  blame  often  rests  as 
much  on  the  West  as  well  as  it  does  on 
them. 

Mr  President.  I  know  that  some  of  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  have 
been  guilty  uf  gross  mistakes:  their  cor- 
luption  IS  not  our  fault;  their  impatience 
IS  often  unwise  and  unproductive:  their 
crIticLsm  sometimes  has  been  intemper- 
ate and  unfounded.  But  the  errors  are 
not  all  theirs,  and  we  who  are  more  ex- 
perienced   and    more    highly    developed 
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bear  a  major  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole. 

Looking  over  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  reported  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  this  year.  I  'was 
tempted  to  introduce  an  amendment  re- 
storing the  full  amount.  $765  million,  re- 
quested for  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 
I  would  like  to  see  us  allocate  $235  mil- 
lion for  technical  cooperation,  rather 
than  the  $200  millior  presently  contain- 
ed in  the  bill.  Though  I  have  never  been 
to  Latin  America,  I  have  an  appreciation 
for  the  distance  these  countries  must 
travel  and  for  their  importance  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  world:  I  would  like  to  see 
us  grant  the  administration's  full  re- 
quest for  the  shaky  Alliance  for  Prog- 
re.ss.  Our  contributions  to  international 
organizations  are  of  critical  importance 
not  only  In  maintaining  these  bodies  but 
in  maintaining  their  credibility  and  ef- 
fectiveness: I  believe  these  should  re- 
ceive full  funding  as  well.  Finally.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  full  amount  restored  for 
surveys  of  investment  opportunities 
abroad,  for  it  is  only  through  private  in- 
vestment, through  capital  accumulation 
and  domestic  savings,  that  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world  will  be  able  to 
attain  a  level  of  even  moderate  economic 
viability. 

All  of  these  programs  are  Important  to 
us.  and  critical  to  the  well-being  of  the 
recipients.  But  if  there  is  one  provision 
in  the  bill  which  will  hurt  the  developing 
countries  the  most  while  helping  our 
economy  the  least,  it  is  the  provision  in- 
creasing the  interest  rate  on  develop- 
ment loans. 

In  talking  with  the  leaders  of  a  number 
of  African  .-itates,  I  was  startled  to  learn 
that  many  of  these  countries — poor  and 
struggling  as  they  are — are  on  the  verge 
of  becoming  capital-exporting  states. 
In  practical  terms,  this  means  that  the 
total  revenues  they  receive  from  selling 
Uieir  raw  materials  abroad,  from  private 
investment,  from  intergovernmental  and 
international  loans,  and  even  from  tour- 
ism and  other  sources,  does  not  equal  the 
amount  of  hard  currency  they  must  pay 
out  in  interest  and  amortization  on  de- 
velopment loans. 

In  Liberia,  for  example,  which  has 
benefited  the  longest  from  American 
largesse,  the  largest  single  item  in  the 
national  budget  is  service  charges  on 
international  debts.  Such  charges  are 
expected  to  reach  a  peak  in  1969  of  one- 
third  of  th?  total  national  budget.  Yet 
Liberia  is  a  wealthy  country  by  African 
standards,  and  enjoys  liberal  shares  of 
American  and  European  private  invest- 
ment. 

Other  countries,  such  as  Ghana  and 
Ihe  Congo — Kinshasa — have  not  been 
so  fortunate:  they  have  been  imable  to 
meet  their  international  obligations  and 
have  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  inter- 
national assistance  to  reschedule  their 
loans,  devalue  their  currency,  and  extend 
supporting  loans  to  keep  their  economy 
loing. 

Sustained  and  reasonably  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  newer  nations  of  the  world 
15  in  our  national  interest  as  well  as 
theirs.  But  acceleration  of  this  process 
is  predicated  upon  increased  internal 
capital  formation,  aided  and  often  sup- 
ported by  continued  net  capital  inflow 
from  the  industrialized  countries. 


The  new  nations  need,  first  of  all,  to 
develop  their  infrastructure.  To  do  this, 
they  need  to  import  substantial  quanti- 
ties of  capital  goods;  they  need  to  ex- 
pand production;  they  must  educate 
their  people,  employ  them,  and  tax  them 
in  order  to  create  domestic  savings  which 
can  be  returned  to  the  economy  in  the 
form  of  investment.  Every  dollar  which 
they  save,  and  can  put  back  into  their 
economy  in  the  form  of  an  investment 
in  roads  or  schools  or  processing  plants, 
may  reap  returns  of  tenfold  or  fiftyfold 
or  a  hundredfold  in  the  future.  But  if 
that  dollar  is  paid  to  Britain  or  France 
or  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  in- 
terest on  an  international  debt,  it  will 
be  of  no  value  to  them,  while  represent- 
ing a  minimal  gain — if  that — to  the  rich- 
er industrialized  states. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  World  Bank 
in  1964  showed  that  the  external  debt 
of  developing  covmtries  rose  from  $8 
billion  in  1956  to  $27.5  billion  in  1962. 
By  the  end  of  1964,  that  figure  stood  at 
$38  billion.  Today  it  is  $44  bUlion.  The 
annual  cost  of  servicing  this  debt  Is  $4.1 
billion.  As  a  percentage  of  GNP,  the  debt 
increased  from  5.9  percent  in  1956.  to 
17,8  percent  in  1964. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  be  exceedingly  counter-productive  to 
increase  the  interest  rate  on  our  devel- 
opment loans.  Our  aim  should  be  to  make 
it  easier,  not  harder,  for  the  new  nations 
to  meet  their  international  obligations. 
It  stands  to  their  credit  that  so  far  the 
developing  nations  have  taken  great 
pains,  even  foregoing  projects  which 
would  spur  their  own  development  and 
greatly  improve  the  lives  of  their  people, 
in  order  to  repay  their  debts  to  the  West. 
No  poor  nation  should  be  required  to  ex- 
pend one-third  or  one-half — or  even  one- 
tenth — of  its  hard-earned  national  in- 
come on  repayment  of  loans  to  the  rich. 

The  terms  of  international  loans  should 
be  extended  and  made  softer,  not  harder, 
so  that  repayment  will  come  at  a  time 
when  the  debtor  country  is  more  eco- 
nomically advanced  and  the  servicing 
charges  and  amortization  will  represent 
a  less  drastic  proportion  of  the  total  na- 
tional income.  Terms  of  40  or  50  years, 
with  interest  rates  of  1  percent  or  less, 
would  not  be  unreasonable  if  our  objec- 
tive is  truly — as  I  believe  it  is — to  enable 
the  new  nations  of  the  world  to  become 
economically  viable  and  politically  stable. 
Surely  if  we  could  extend  Lend-Lease  and 
Marshall  Plan  aid  to  the  industrialized 
coimtries  of  Europe  at  no  interest  what- 
soever, and  in  the  case  of  Lend-Lea-se, 
with  no  real  expectation  of  repayment. 
we  can  extend  loans  of  lesser  amoimts 
to  poorer  countries  at  terms  which  are 
better  than  those  recommended  in  the 
present  legislation. 

Mr,  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  would  restore  the 
rate  to  its  present  level  of  2  and  2' 2 
percent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  17.  strilie  out  lines  4  to  15.  in- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereol  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sbc.  101.  Section  202(a)  of  title  I  of  cliap- 
ter  2  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  AssisUince  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  author- 


ization for  the  I>«Telopment  Loan  Fund,  Is 

amended  as  follows  :  ". 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
record.  I  want  to  give  my  reasons  for 
having  supported  the  committee  inter- 
est-rate amendment — having  authored 
it,  in  fact — and  my  reasons  for  feeling 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
well  Intentioned  though  it  is.  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  a  backward  step  in  the 
whole  program  of  America's  trying  to  be 
of  assistance  to  other  areas  of  the  world. 
We  now  have  a  foreign-aid  measure  be- 
fore us  which  is  the  lowest  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  program  in  authoriza- 
tions— less  than  $2  billion. 

Most  of  those  cuts  emanated  from  the 
House,  where  we  hear  reports  now  that 
this  is  just  a  beginning,  that  this  is  just 
the  authorization  bill,  and  that  when  the 
appropriation  bill  comes  before  the 
House  It  is  going  to  get  substantially 
additional  cuts. 

I  also  know  of  some  Senators  with 
amendments  in  their  pockets  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  authorized  in 
the  bill. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  sharp  at- 
tacks on  the  foreign-aid  program  is  the 
fact  that  for  far  too  long  we  have  not 
dealt  candidly  with  the  American  public 
In  distinguishing  between  what  is  a  de- 
velopment loan  and  what  is  a  grant. 
Tliere  have  in  the  main  been  two  differ- 
ent names  for  very  similar  programs,  be- 
cause when  we  started  this  business  of 
trying  to  divide  up  and  divorce  loans 
from  grants,  the  loan  program  carried 
the  ridiculously  low  and  unrealistic  rate 
of  one-fourth  of  1  percent  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  company  primarily 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  LauscheI  and  with  Senator 
Symington  missing,  who  are  not  present 
at  the  time  I  am  speaking,  we  began 
offering  amendments  and  working  the 
interest  rate  up  from  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent to  one-half  of  1  percent,  to  1  per- 
cent, and  finally  last  year  to  2  percent. 

Since  then,  we  are  well  aware  of  what 
is  happening  to  interest  rates  around  the 
world  and  at  home.  The  farmers  repre- 
sented by  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
paying  the  highest  interest  rates  in  the 
memory  of  anybody  currently  engaged  in 
farming  and  ranching  in  this  country. 
The  householders  are  confronted  with 
high  interest  mortgages  and  are  con- 
fronted with  the  same  problem  in  their 
personal  borrowings.  American  interest 
rates  have  skyrocketed  to  new  and  dan- 
gerous heights. 

High  interest  rates  are  reducing 
sharply  the  program  for  new  home  con- 
struction which  is  so  highly  important 
in  this  coimtry.  Small  businessmen  and 
individual  entrepreneurs  are  faced  with 
liigh  interest  rates  which  are  fanta.slic  m 
terms  of  the  normal  interest  they  u.sed 
to  pay. 

For  us  to  fail  to  recognize  this  signifi- 
cant econoiTiic  fact  and  to  levert  now- 
back  to  2  percent,  would  be  to  drive  a 
knife  directly  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
foreign  aid  program,  becau.se  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate  there  would 
understandably  and  properly  be  efforts 
made  to  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  money  included  in  the  bill— $1.9  bil- 
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lion — by  perhaps   another   *500   million 
or  more. 

We  do  have  a  foreign  grant  program  to 
meet  the  kind  of  problems  discussed  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Where 
there  Is  some  urgent  need  In  dire  calaml- 
toos  circumstances,  we  not  only  have  a 
grant  program,  but  we  also  provide  a 
contingency  fund  for  the  President  that 
he  can  malce  available  on  any  terms  he 
cliooses— usually  no  interest  at  all— to 
heip  meet  such  problems 

Confronted  with  the  challenging  prob- 
lems in  Africa  to  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  addressed  some  of  his  re- 
marks, the  pending  bill  contains  funds  In 
a  very  limited  degree  for  a  markedly 
small  percentage  of  the  problem  coun- 
tries m  Africa  And  one  reason  that  it  has 
not  been  expanded  to  include  other 
countries  In  Africa  where  conditions  are 
analogous,  where  the  problems  are 
equally  prodigious,  is  that  first  we  wanted 
to  figure  out  if  we  could  work  out  a 
viable:  economically  sound,  justifiable 
pTogrtnrr  of  development  loans  and 
grants  as  a  mixture  for  llu-  struggling 
new  countries  of  Africa 

If  we  were  now  to  eliminate  the  sound, 
economic  concept  of  a  fairly  legitimate 
interest  rate,  we  miKht  well  be  putting 
an  end  to  an  .\frican  program  which  may 
become  increasingly  .siKnificant  to  this 
country  and  to  that  continent  in  the 
years  to  come  We  have  to  mix  our 
hiimanitarianism  with  a  sense  of  reality 

Mr  President,  this  country  is  on  the 
verixe  of  financial  disaster  And  if  we 
collapse.  It  certainly  is  not  iioing  to  be 
of  any  benefit  to  countries  In  Africa  or 
anyplace  else  m  the  world  il  the  one 
strong,  friendly  power  to  which  they 
come  seeking  assistance  is  unable  <'ven 
to  meet  its  own  obligations 

This  is  the  Congress  which  passed  the 
lO-percent  surtax  on  the  incomes  of 
Americans  and  corporations  because  of 
the  dangerous  fires  of  inflation  One  of 
the  great  .signals  sugtiesting  the  need  for 
this  surtax  was  the  astronomical 
interest  rate.s  beuu;  paid  at  home  by 
Americans. 

At  the  same  time  we  included  in  the 
package  a  provision  that  we  would  cut 
back  expenditures  by  $6  billion,  and  we 
put  limitations  on  the  Federal  payroll 

We  did  this  not  because  a  single 
Senator  or  Repre.sentative  who  voted  for 
the  packa^ie  had  a  desire  to  do  it.  but 
because  we  were  compelled  to  do  it  out  of 
a  sense  of  re.sponsibility  to  meet  our 
fiscal  problems. 

Surely  one  of  the  concomitants  has  to 
be  that  we  have  to  consider  with  t-qual 
prudence  our  spending  abroad  as  we  do 
at  home  We  must  come  clean  with  the 
American  public  and  maintain  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  a  grant  and 
a  loan. 

What  are  the  rates  that  are  incorpo- 
rated in  the  committee  bilP  Mr  Presi- 
dent, it  IS  3  percent  for  the  next  10 
years.  That  is  less  than  unt-half  of  what 
an  American  farmer  pays.  This  is  less 
than  half  of  what  a  ureal  many  bor- 
rowers in  America  pay  for  their  interest 
rates.  We  did  not  say  we  wanted  to  get 
back  all  that  it  costs  America  to  borrow 
the  money  to  loan  to  these  other 
countries. 


Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  MUNDT  Yes 

Mr  BROOKE  Can  we  really  compare 
the  purpose  and  philosophy  of  foreign 
assistance  with  the  problem  of  the 
American  farmer' 

When  we  nive  foreign  assistance,  it  is 
not  our  piinxise  mainly  or  our  purpose 
at  all  Uj  make  money  on  our  loans  We 
are  not  in  the  foreign  assistance  program 
for  any  gams  that  we  can  make  or  derive 
from  money  we  ►live  to  tha«ie  countries 
for  foremn  assistance  And  it  is  not  a 
grant  They  are  paying  lhe.se  sums  back 
to  the  American  Goveniment 

The  question  here  is.  can  they  afford 
large  interest  i-ates '  Is  it  .self-defeating 
to  increase  the  interest  rates  at  a  time 
when  the  servicing  charges  are  already 
rising  to  one-third  of  their  national  in- 
come'  How  can  they  afford  to  pay  back 
such  large  interest  rates  on  the  money 
we  give  tliem'' 

Mr  MUNUT  I  quite  agree  that  it  Is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
1,'ram  to  make  profits  for  America  At  the 
time  the  Senator  asked  me  to  yield.  I  was 
pointing  out  that,  in  the  main,  we  were 
granting  foreitrn  aid  borrowers  an  inter- 
est rate  less  than  half  of  what  we  charge 
ourselves — almost,  and  in  many  in- 
stances less  than,  half  what  it  costs 
Uncle  Sam  to  borrow  the  money 

The  Senator  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  loajis  we  are  making  are  not  made 
from  the  abundance  of  this  country,  not 
from  our  sun:>lus  We  go  out  in  America 
and  borrow  the  money,  frequently  pay- 
ing more  than  6  percent,  for  the  purpose 
of  loaning  it  abroad  at  3  percent  There 
IS  no  effort  to  make  a  profit  on  it 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield" 

Mr  MUNDT  Permit  me  to  answer  the 
f^econd  point  Tlie  Senator  s  .second  point 
was  that  some  countries  would  find  it 
difficult    to   pay    3    jxTcent    interest 

First  of  all.  that  is  the  best  bargain 
counter  in  the  world  to  which  they  can 
come  No  place  else  in  the  world  can  they 
L;et  money  at  3  iiercent  interest  In 
many  of  these  coimtrtes.  especially  In 
Latin  .Ainenca.  the  prevailing  rate  of 
interest  is  10  tiercenl.  1'-'  i>ercent.  25 
percent,  and  as  high  as  30  percent  No 
place  else  m  all  the  world  can  thev  ^-et 
a  i-percent  interest  rate 

Now.  if  they  are  in  .-.uch  dire  citcum- 
>tances  that  ihey  cannot  pay  a  3-iiercent 
interest  rate  ru  the  loan,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  call  it  a  grant:  because  it 
is  obvious,  then,  that  they  cannot  pay  the 
principal  md  they  cannot  amortize  the 
loan,  and  they  can  never  square  that  ac- 
count 

There  may  t)e  place.s  \^here  we  should 
help  in  that  way  I  have  voted  for  that 
kind  ol  as.sistance  We  have  a  grant 
fund  for  that  purpose  The  President  has 
a  fund  for  that  purpo.se  But  there  is  no 
rea.->on  to  deceive  the  public  by  giving 
these  countries  what  is  called  a  loan,  and 
then  have  the  interest  rates  .so  ridicu- 
lously low  that,  in  addition  to  the  prob- 
lematical question  of  whether  they  will 
repay  the  principal,  you  subsidize  their 
interest  payments  at  over  3  percent  i>er 
year  per  loan 

Mr  BROOKE  These  countries  want 
to  help  themselves  They  do  not  want 
grants.  In  the  main 


Mr  MUNDT  There  are  not  very  many 
of  those;  but,  if  there  are  any.  I  would 
be  happy  to  have  them  come  here  in 
greater  numbers 

Mr  BROOKE  They  are  asking  for 
loans,  not  for  grants,  and  they  are  asking 
for  them  at  a  low  Interest  rate,  which  Ls 
undersUndable  It  Is  certainly  better  lor 
us  to  give  them  a  loan  than  to  give  them 
a  grant  or  a  handout. 

Mr  MUNDT  It  Is  not  very  much 
l^etter.  if  it  is  cut  down  to  2  percent  It 
does  not  make  it  much  different.  If  the 
Interest  rate  is  that  low.  you  are  prac- 
tically subsidizing  the  whole  thing,  any- 
way 

May  I  point  out  that  long  before  the 
distinguished  Senator  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Senator  Lau.sche  and  I  began  to  ex- 
plore this  matter  Not  only  was  the  in- 
terest rate  one-quarter  percent,  but 
also,  we  gave  them  a  10-year  grace 
period  in  which  they  paid  no  interest 
and  no  principal.  And  we  found  out  that 
in  many  cases,  after  10  years,  the  fel- 
low who  made  the  bargain  and  signed 
the  loan  had  been  shot  out  of  the  saddle 
or  had  died  or  had  been  defeated  in  an 
election.  He  was  not  around,  and  his 
successor  was  not  going  to  assume  those 
responsibilities  So  we  decided  that  we 
had  better  institute  some  bookkeeping 
procedures,  and  that  they  should  start 
to  make  some  payments  immediately 

If  I  had  my  way.  in  addition  to  Ihe 
3  percent.  I  would  have  them  pay  at  least 
some  fractional  percent  on  tlie  prin- 
cipal, and  bcRln  the  amortization  pro- 
cedure without  the  10-year  grace  period, 
so  that  they  would  get  good  bookkeep- 
ing habits  and  have  the  sound  fiscal  ex- 
perience of  realizing  that  a  loan  must 
be  repaid  and  that  they  must  start 
budgeting  procedures  in  their  own  coun- 
try-, in  order  to  make  .some  repayment 

However,  because  I.  like  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  am  kindhearted 
and  want  to  help  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, we  are  not  insisting  on  their  re- 
paying the  loans  at  once.  We  are  giving 
them  a  10-year  grace  period  during 
which  the  interest  rate  is  only  3  iiercent 
with  no  repayments  on  the  principal 
That  IS  all  they  pay  The  remainder  is 
from  Uncle  Sam 

Mr  BROOKE  Certainly,  tlw  Senator 
is  aware  that  the  profit  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  world  is  the  economic 
viability  and  political  stabihty  of  the.se 
developint;  nations  Although  we  do  not 
expect  to  derive  any  financial  profits 
from  our  loans,  it  is  a  great  profit  t( 
the  United  States  that  these  countries 
have  political  stability,  and  .so  it  is  a 
.sound  Investment  to  lend  them  thi.s 
money. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  why  I  voted  foi 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr  BROOKE.  It  is  a  .sound  invest- 
ment to  lend  them  this  money  at  an  in- 
terest rate  they  can  afford  to  pay  and 
not  compel  them  to  use  up  one-third  oi 
their  national  income  to  .service  the  debt 

Mr  MUNDT.  If  they  will  start  spend- 
mt;  a  little  less  money  on  super  ,iets  and 
all  kinds  of  modern  mihtar>-  establi.sh- 
ments  in  all  these  infant  countries. 
where  they  have  no  possibility  of  ever 
building  an  army  big  enough  to  defend 
them  agamst  a  great  attacker,  and  Ket 
rid  of  some  of  the  corruption  and  have  a 
reasonable  lax  rate  it  would  help  Three 
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percent  is  a  very  small  interest  rate  for 
them  to  pay. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  building  of  armies  but  the  building 
of  roads  and  schools  and  hospitals. 

Mr.  MUNETT.  In  many  Instances  we 
give  them  grants  for  that. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  recognized  the  value  of  low  Interest 
rates  in  Its  o\iit.  domestic  policies.  In  the 
housing  bill  which  passed  the  Congress 
recently,  we  recognized  that  many  of  the 
people  living  in  poverty  in  the  United 
States  today  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
normal  Interest  rates  in  this  country.  So 
we  have  a  sliding  scale  providing  for  a 
minimiun  interest  rate  of  1  percent  con- 
tained in  that  bill.  Thus  low  interest 
rates  are  not  unusual  for  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Our  Government  is  not  acting  solely 
from   humanitarian   motivations;    It  is 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  believe  this  has  been  a 
very  useful  exchange,  on  a  level  that 
does  the  Senate  credit. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
knows  this  subject  from  long  experi- 
ence; and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
sett*  knows  it  from  a  shorter  experience 
but  from  a  deep  study  of  it.  There  is 
right  on  both  sides. 

The  difference  between  2  percent  and 
3  percent  is  not  very  large.  The  question 
is;  Where  do  we  put  it?  My  own  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  has  led  me  to  the 
view  that  until  we  have  had  the  kind  of 
deep  study  of  this  foreign  aid  program 
that  I  hope  is  going  to  be  instituted  un- 
der the  guidance  of  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations — the  chairman,  as  the 
Senator   knows,    has   been    considering 


also  acting  from  a  very  pragmatic  point     plans  for  this  for  some  time — it  might  be 

well  to  leave  the  situation  in  its  present 
state  so  far  as  the  interest  rate  on  de- 
velopment loans  is  concerned.  That  is 
where  I  come  to  rest  on  this  question. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  others, 
have  done  a  real  service  in.  as  the  Sen- 
ator said,  requiring  that  we  make  a  real 
distinction  between  loans  and  grants  in 
this  entire  business  of  foreign  aid.  I 
think  we  have  done  that.  An  interest  rate 
of  2  percent  is  not  high.  It  involves  a 
subsidy:  so  does  3  percent.  There  Is  in- 
volved only  the  question  of  how  much. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  established 
that  we  are  making  loans  and  not  grants 
under  the  development  loan  program.  It 
might  be  well  to  hold  the  2  percent  rate 
for  another  year  or  so  until  we  have  done 
what  I  think  we  must  do.  which  is  to 
make  a  very,  very  careful  study  as  to 
whether  our  program  is  sound  in  all  of 
its  aspects,  if  it  is  sound  in  any  event, 
indeed. 

Recently  many  people  have  studied 
this  matter.  Gunnar  Myrdal  has  studied 
the  matter  ver>'  deeply,  and  he  has  come 
up  with  the  conclusion  that  for  the  most 
part  foreign  aid  has  not  been  very  help- 
ful; that  there  is  not  very  much  a  coun- 
try can  do  for  another  country  if  the  re- 
cipient country  is  not  going  to  make  the 
effort  itself;  and  that  much  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  has  been  wasted  money 
and  has  gone  the  wrong  way. 

Such  conclusions  are  shocking  to  lib- 
eral groups,  to  which  Gunar  Myrdal  has 
a  right  to  belong  and  does  belong. 
All  of  this  indicates  we  should  have  a 
basic  look  at  this  matter.  I  suggest  that 
in  considering  this  question  no  real  harm 
can  be  done  in  the  distinction  between 
loans  and  grants  by  leaving  the  interest 
rate  at  2  percent  for  the  next  year. 

I  think  I  find  quite  persuasive  the  cen- 
eral  proposition  that  'You  do  not  give 
or  lend  money  to  anybody  for  anything 
that  is  not  worthwhile."  Once  it  is  de- 
cided to  do  this  then  it  is  done  on  the 
basis  that  would  be  most  helpful  to  the 
country  to  which  the  money  is  given. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  that  is  the  point. 
The  loans  define  themselves  as  to  develop 
some  kind  of  viable  economic  interest. 
or  enterprise,  or  activity  over  there;  and 
they  should  be  able  to  pay  legitimate 
interest. 


of  view.  It  understands  that  there  is  no 
point  in  charging  interest  rates  to  peo- 
ple who  cannot  afford  to  pay  those  in- 
terest rates.  The  developing  countries  are 
In  the  .same  dire  circumstances  in  which 
we  find  people  who  are  living  in  poverty 
In  this  country. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor that  we  are  in  a  financial  crisis  at 
home,  and  I  believe  this  has  been  reflect- 
ed in  the  cutback  in  foreign  assistance, 
in  the  first  instance.  I  would  much 
rather  give  these  countries  x  number  of 
dollars  in  foreign  assistance  at  an  in- 
terest rate  they  will  be  able  to  pay,  than 
to  give  them  that  amount  of  money  at 
an  interest  rate  they  cannot  afford. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  sure  if  the  Senator 
could  have  his  way,  he  would  push  these 
interest  rates  down  now,  in  an  era  when 
they  are  climbing  all  over  the  world,  in- 
cluding our  own  country,  and  compelling 
us  to  subsidize  by  4  or  4>2  percent.  But 
the  committee  is  willing  to  subsidize  it 
up  to  3  percent.  There  would  be  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  less  in 
this  particular  aid  bill  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  we  did  put  in  some  honesty 
in  the  fiscal  requirements.  We  did  not 
ral.se  the  interest  rates  to  what  we  have 
to  pay  for  borrowing  the  money,  but 
moved  a  little  in  that  direction  and  in- 
creased it  by  1  percent:  and  we  made  a 
better  distinction  between  what  is  a 
grant  and  what  is  a  loan.  This  is  im- 
portant. And  we  will  have  to  keep  that 
distinction. 

We  do  give  some  grants  to  build  a  hos- 
pital or  a  .school.  We  do  not  expect  to 
pet  that  money  back.  When  it  is  a  loan, 
certainly  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the 
foreign  countrj'  to  pay  back  half  the 
interest  rate  that  we  must  pay  and  thus 
wc  arrived  at  the  3-percent  rate. 

It  is  not  done  to  make  a  profit.  It  still 
manifests  a  great  deal  of  good  will  on 
our  part  and  a  desire  to  create  whatever 
nrlitical  stability  and  economic  viabil- 
ity these  grants  provide. 

If  the  Senator  will  take  a  look  at  the 
''.125-odd  billion  we  have  spent  so  far  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  if  he  will 
examine  the  104  countries  to  which  that 
money  has  gone,  he  will  be  terribly  dis- 
appointed when  he  calls  the  roll  of  the 
countries  that  have  attained  economic 
viability  and  political  stability  as  a  con- 
sequence. 


Mr.  CASE.  The  bulk  of  this  has  to  be 

done  by  recipient  countries  themselves. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE.  All  grant  and  aid  programs 

are  going  to  do  very  little  except  make 

a  marginal  difference. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  A  development  loan  is 
a  sort  of  extended  technical  assistance 
to  supplement  technical  training  with  a 
little  seed  money,  but  if  that  is  to  be 
done,  certainly  they  can  pay  3  percent 
a  year,  which  is  a  nominal  interest  rate. 
Primarily  we  are  talking  about  a  1  per- 
cent difference.  It  is  2  percent  now.  The 
question  is:  Is  1  percent  additional  going 
to  bankrupt  the  foreign  country?  If  so, 
its  enterprise  is  not  working  and  the 
program  is  not  properly  planned  if  it 
camiot  make  that  kind  of  payment. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  one  who 
supported  and  voted  for  this  foreign  aid 
program  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  This  whole  aid  concept, 
however,  is  going  to  be  driven  into  the 
ground  by  hoUerin??  too  long,  too  loud, 
for  too  much.  It  is  a  little  like  complain- 
ini;  about  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
et-'g  because  you  did  not  find  a  14-carat 
diamond  in  the  yoke  of  the  egg. 

I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  other  body.  I  also 
know  the  sentiment  of  Senators  who 
serve  on  our  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions in  the  Senate.  Tliis  is  an  authori- 
zation bill  and  it  is  still  subject  to  major 
cuts.  In  my  opinion  major  proposals  to 
cut  will  be  offered,  and  in  my  opinion 
they  will  be  valid  if  we  are  noing  to  shovel 
this  money  out  at  such  cheap  interest 
rates  when  American  citizens  are  paying 
over  twice  the  rate  being  asked  abroad 
and  when  every  taxpayer  is  being  a.sked 
to  subsidize  at  3  percent  every  dollar  we 
make  available. 

It  is  fruitless  and  futile  to  debate  this 
matter  further  among  ourselves.  I  a.sk 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  if  the 
Senator  detemiines  to  press  his  amend- 
ment. We  can  debate  it  later  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  have  a  larger  at- 
tendance to  hear  our  views. 

Mr.  CASE.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  liave 

any  more  pearls  drop  on  the  barren  .soil. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  They  may  all  be  read  in 

the  Record  tomorrow,  but  that  does  not 

help  much  if  we  are  to  vote  today. 

Mr.  CASE.  Two  percent  is  not  too  bad. 
Tliere  was  a  time  when  the  farmers  of 
this  country  and  those  in  rural  areas 
paid  2  percent  to  bring  in  electricity.  It 
did  not  mean  that  those  people  were  no 
^ood.  but  they  could  not  afford  more.  By 
giving  them  electricity,  it  brought  them 
in  in  a  way  that  has  been  enormously 
helpful  in  raising  the  standard  of  livin;- 
in  our  rural  areas  and  in  our  city  areiis, 
because  the  market  is  improved  by 
prosperous  farmers.  So  it  is  not  strange 
to  have  a  subsidy  for  this  kind  of  thing. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
.subsidy  continue  up  to  the  extent  of  the 
3-percent  level. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  This  1 -percent  increase 
ill  the  interest  rate  is  quite  sizable.  The 
Senator  says  it  is  insignificant,  but 
everj-thing  is  relevant. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  sizable  in  view  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan.  I  am  convinced 
many  recipient  countries  would  be  cut 
out  of  all  loans  if  the  rate  is  going  to  be 
chiseled  down  to  2  percent. 
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Mr  BROOKE  I  would  like  to  add  that 
default  in  these  International  loans  has 
not  8[one  above  5  percent  I  think  that  la 
sUniflcant.  I  think  It  Is  a  statistic  that 
should  be  included  In  the  Record 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
wish  to  address  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts. We  had  a  vote  on  this  matter 
in  committee  The  vote  was  10  to  6  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
dist.nifulshed  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota I  do  not  mind  saylnK  that  per- 
sonally I  voted  against  it  because  I  felt 
ver>-  much  as  the  Senator  from  Mass- 
achusetts has  brought  out  here  After 
a;i.  these  loans  are  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  emerKing  nations  to  develop  an 
economy  of  their  own  and  to  help  them 
i<et  on  their  feet  so  they  can  buy  prod- 
ucts. In  other  words,  this  is  not  wholly 
charitable  on  our  part  There  is  a  i<reat 
degree  of  charity  in  it,  but  we  are  trying 
to  get  It  established  to  the  point  they  can 
buy  products  we  manufacture  in  this 
country  that  we  do  not  sell  to  more  ad- 
vanced nations  and  Industrial  nations, 
but  that  we  can  sell  to  them.  If  we  de- 
velop those  markeU.  the  bread  cast  upon 
the  waters  Is  going  to  return  with  great 
benefits  to  us 

Therefore.  I  felt  we  could  very  well 
afford  the  low  rate  of  interest.  To  us, 
the  rate  is  low  To  many  of  them  it  is 
not  low  because  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  raise  the 
money  to  make  the  interest  payment  and 
to  make  their  payments  on  the  loans 

One  thmg  for  us  to  remember — and 
I  am  afraid  many  of  our  people  over- 
look the  fact>-ls  that  these  are  not  give- 
aways. We  have  gotten  away  from  the 
giveaway  pro«rams  long  ago  These  are 
loans,  payable  in  hard  money  The  in- 
terest Is  alao  payable  in  hard  money 
There  is  no  soft  currency,  no  local  cur- 
rency involved  in  this  at  all  Not  only 
that,  but  the  countries  to  which  over 
the  p&si  decade,  even  over  the  past  two 
decades,  we  have  made  loans  have  a  very 
fine  record  of  repayment,  as  well  as  pay- 
ment of  the  interest.  When  we  take  those 
things  into  consideration  and  take  all 
the  benefits  that  have  come  to  us  in  the 
nature  of  payments  on  interest  and 
prmcipal,  and  make  the  reductions,  we 
find  that  this  figure,  mstead  of  being 
$122  billion.  $142  billion.  $170  billion— I 
have  seen  all  those  figures  used  at  difTer- 
ent  times — and  actually  I  tried  to  bring 
out  some  of  those  points  in  the  talk  I 
made  yesterday  afternoon  initiating  this 
debate — it  comes  down  to  considerably 
lower  than  that. 

I  am  In  complete  sympathy  with  the 
Senator's  amendment  I  voted  for  it  in 
committee  I  said  what  I  could  for  it 
But  the  vote  in  corrunittee  was  10  to  6 
against  it.  and  that  is  the  reason  that  it 
wiis  not  written  into  the  bill 

Of  course  another  thing  for  us  to  re- 
member is  that  this  legislation  will  be 
in  conference  k)etwe€n  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  because  the  House  bill  re- 
tains the  old  rate  of  intcrt'st 
That  IS  all  I  care  to  say  at  this  time. 
Mr  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
iLiished  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
would  point  out  that  I  was  aware  of  the 
committee  vote  of  10  to  6.  Judging  from 
the  .statements  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr  Case]  on  the  floor  this  after- 


noon It  .seems  clear  that  had  he  been 
present  and  voting,  he  would  have  op- 
po.sed  the  Increase  in  the  Interest  rate. 
That  would  have  made  the  vote  10  to  7 
in  committee 

Mr  MUNDT  That  Is  still  a  majority, 
however 

Mr  BROOKE.  Of  course— yes.  but  It 
would  have  been  a  closer  vote  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  had  been  voting. 

Mr  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Ti-D- 
iNGS  in  the  chair'  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President,  in  view 
of  the  vote  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  in  view  of  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  this  matter  today,  and  in 
view  of  the  position  of  the  House  on  the 
2-percent  rate.  I  would  hope  that  in  con- 
ference the  House  version  of  a  2-percent 
interest  rate  would  be  followed  and  ad- 
hered to. 

Palling  short  of  that.  I  would  hope  that 
our  conferees  would  take  into  considera- 
tion the  points  made  in  debate  here  this 
afternoon,  and  that  they  will  come  to 
some  agreement,  if  not  to  the  2  percent, 
then  certamly  no  more  than  2  4  percent. 

In  accordance  with  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale  I . 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Mon- 
dale. is  as  follows; 

On  page  17.  lines  18  and  19.  strllte  nil  I 
subsection  r2) .  and  Insert  the  following  m 
lieu  tiiereot 

■(2)  After  year  1968.'  Insert  and  1550- 
000000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  of  which 
»200.0OO  (XW  shall  t>e  expended  solely  for  pur- 
chase by  recipient  countries  of  fertilizer. 
seeil  pesticides,  farm  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  other  goods  directly  used  In  agricul- 
tural development  Priority  shall  be  given  to 
those  recipient  countries  devoting  substan- 
tial resources  to  a^lcultural  .self-help  and 
development'   ' 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  reduc- 
tions thus  far  made  in  the  development 
loan  authorization  in  the  foreign  aid  bill 
are  extremely  severe  They  will  seriously 
cripple  and  retard  the  beginning  of  the 
agricultural  revolution  in  the  starving 
areas  of  the  world 

The  specter  of  famine  still  hangs  over 
much  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
particularly  over  the  peoples  of  Asia.  De- 
velopment loan  funds  are  central  to  the 
eftort  to  dispel  this  .specter,  and  are  used 
to  finance  Imports  by  the  United  States 
to  the  less-developed  nations,  such  as 
fertilizer,  .seed,  pesticides,  and  needed 
modem  farm  eqiupment. 


There  Is  now  imderway  In  Asia  an 
agricultural  revolution,  extending  from 
Turkey  to  the  Philippines,  and  encom- 
pa.ssing  coimtries  containing  well  over  1 
billion  people. 

This  agricultural  revolution  In  Asia 
may  be  the  most  significant,  worldwide, 
economic  development  since  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  following  World  War 
II 

I  think  this  is  a  fact  of  which  Con- 
ure.ss  and  the  Senate  in  particular  is  not 
fullv  aware 

In  the  July  1968.  issue  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, there  is  a  remarkable  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr  Lester  Brown,  one  of  the 
foremast  experts  on  the  world  food  prob- 
lem and  now  .serving  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  article  is  en- 
titled. 'Agricultural  Revolution  in  Asia  " 
He  stales,  on  page  698.  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  cerUln  changes  that  I  am  dis- 
cu-ssing  particularly; 

It  l.s  conceivable  that  the  2  percent  rate  of 
iii.rease  In  food  production  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  early  and  mld-19e08  could  accelerate 
to  4  or  6  percent  yearly  over  the  next  few 
years,  provided  markets  can  atworb  the  addi- 
tional output.  The  additional  purch.ialng 
power  thus  generated  for  both  production 
.ind  consumer  goods  will  stimulate  a  more 
rnpld  rate  of  growth  In  the  non-farm  sector 
Tlie  net  eftect  should  be  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  of  overall  econocalc  growth  than  would 
otherwise  have  prevailed.  If  the  Asian  iigrl- 
iultural  revolution  continues.  It  could  well 
become  the  most  significant  world  economic 
development  since  the  economic  rebirth  of 
Europe  following  World  War  II. 

Let  me  just  indicate  the  magnitude  of 
.some  of  the  agricultural  advances  in 
.several  key  counties.  India's  feed  grain 
harvest  is  up  32  percent  over  last  year's 
drought-depressed  levels  and.  more  im- 
portantly. 12  percent  above  the  previous 
record.  Pakistan's  wheat  har\-est  is  up 
40  i)ercent  over  the  previous  record.  Cey- 
lon s  rice  crop  Ls  up  13  percent.  The 
Philippines  is  self-sufHclent  In  rice  for 
the  first  time  since  1903.  and  may  even 
be  an  exporter  this  year. 

The  most  significant  aspect  of  this 
revolution  from  our  point  of  view  is  the 
extent  to  which  it  Is  U.S.  msplred  and 
generated.  The  U.S.  involvement,  both 
public  and  private,  is  in  evidence  in 
every  Important  area.  AID  and  USDA 
have  contributed  to  the  formulation  ot 
needed  agricultural  policies.  Our  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  have 
trained  the  Asian  agriculturalists  who 
are  leading  this  revolution.  AID  fimds 
have  ftnanced  much  of  the  rural  Infra- 
structure and  the  import  of  fertilizer. 
Agricultural  research  programs  of  the 
Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foimdations  have 
developed  the  exciting  new  high-yield 
varieties  of  wheat  and  rice.  And  US 
firms  are  building  a  majority  of  the  fer- 
tilizer plants  in  these  coimtries. 

We  have  triggered  a  revolution  in  food 
production  in  the  rural  economies  ot 
Asia,  and  can  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  this  national  achievement. 

The  article  to  which  I  earlier  referred, 
by  Mr.  Brown,  points  out  the  revolution- 
ary character  of  the  high-yielding  varie- 
ties of  cereal  .seeds  now  being  used  in 
Asia.  These  seed  varieties  were  developed 
at  the  International  Rice  Institute  in  the 
Philippmes.  funded  jointly  by  the  Rocke- 
feller and  Ford  Foundations.  Other  simi- 
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lar  creative  work  has  developed  new  seed 
varieties  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Brown  points  out  that  areas 
planted  to  the  new  varieties  went  from  a 
few  hundred  acres  in  1964-65,  to  23,000 
acres  in  1965-66.  nearly  4  million  acres  In 
1966-67.  and  20  million  acres  in  1967-68, 
the  crop  year  just  ended.  Plans  and  ex- 
pectations for  next  year  indicate  an  ex- 
l)ansion  of  up  to  nearly  40  million  acres. 
These  new  seed  varieties  often  double 
the  yields  of  traditional  varieties.  Their 
.superiority,  according  to  Mr.  Brown.  Is 
so  obvious  that  farmers  are  quickly  per- 
suaded of  their  merits.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  improved  varieties  made 
available  In  the  past,  which  were  only 
marginally  superior  to  the  varieties  be- 
ing used. 

These  new  seeds  have  enabled  Asian 
countries  to  shorten  materially  the  agri- 
cultural development  process. 

Tliere  are  many,  many  other  features 
of  these  new  seed  varieties,  such  as  their 
short-stem  characteristics,  which  pre- 
vent lodging,  which  means  becoming  top- 
heavy  and  falling  down.  They  are  more 
responsive  to  fertilizers  at  all  levels  of 
application. 

These  seeds  are  adaptable  to  a  much 
broader  range  of  latitudes. 

Mr.  Brown  states  that  the  new  varieties 
ripen  in  120  to  125  days,  contrasted  with 
150  to  180  days  in  older  varieties.  They 
are  not  as  sensitive  to  varying  lengths  of 
daylight  Because  of  the  shorter  growing 
period,  with  adequate  water  some  farm- 
ers in  the  Philippines  and  India  are  har- 
vesting two,  and  even  three,  crops  a  year. 
To  show  the  revolutionary  nature  of 
these  new  seed  varieties,  there  has  been 
production  in  some  areas  of  8  tons  per 
acre  per  year,  contrasted  with  average 
earlier  rice  yields  in  Japan  of  2  tons  or 
wheat  yields  in  Europe  of  less  than  2  tons 
I^er  acre. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  new  re- 
markable development  is  in  fact  creating 
an  agricultural  revolution  in  Asia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  CLARK.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment,  it  would  increase  the 
authorization  in  the  bill  by  approxi- 
mately $200  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  the  increase  would 
go  to  supply  countries  which  are  en- 
deavoring to  raise  enough  food  to  supply  . 
their  populations,  many  of  which  are 
now  suffering  from  malnutrition: 
enough  food  to  maintain  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  life. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct.  The 
additional  authorization  I  have  re- 
quested would  be  tied  to  the  agricultural 
problem  and  the  food  problem. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  net  result  would  be 
to  help  feed  the  hungry  with  new  and 
t  xtraordinarily  splendid  research  and 
development  in  agriculture  which  has 
(  nabled  us  to  obtain  greater  nutrition  at 
ically  less  cost. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  indeed  to 
support  the  Senator. 


In  my  individual  views,  which  I  filed 
with  the  report  of  the  committee,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve,  I  stated ; 

I  regret  the  cutbaclts  in  the  foreign  aid 
program  which  are  made  In  this  bill.  These 
cutbacks  are  not  Justified  either  on  grounds 
of  economy  or  of  performance  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  involves  a  reduction  of  al- 
most $1  billion  from  the  administration 
request  The  saving  thereby  effected  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  but  it  will  be  made  at  great  co.'.t  to 
our  foreign   policy. 

The  bin  as  reported  is  almost  $400  million 
below  the  total  amount  of  economic  assis- 
tance approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  I  would  have  supported  the 
President's  original  recommendations  At  the 
least.  I  supported  the  levels  of  the  House 
Committee's  bill  as  a  bare  minimum,  but 
when  I  moved  to  restore  those  figures  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  3  to  15. 


I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is.  in  this  amendment. 
at  least  restoring  some  part  of  the  funds 
the  President  requested,  and  which  I 
thought  were  justified.  I  think  the  area 
in  which  he  moves  to  help  the  peoples 
of  imderdeveloped  areas  of  the  world  is 
praiseworthy.  I  am  happy  indeed  to  sup- 
port his  amendment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  President's 
total  proposed  authorization  should  be 
approved.  I  think  it  is  unlikely  at  this 
time  that  Congress  will  do  so.  There  are 
other  areas  that  need  additional  funding 
from  our  own  standpoint  and  in  terms 
of  our  need  to  help  develop  a  stable 
world;  but  it  seemed  to  me  particularly 
ironic  that  side  by  side  with  this  agri- 
cultural revolution,  which  is  full  of  so 
much  potential  for  peaceful  development 
in  the  world,  we  should  be  cutting  the 
assistance  necessary  to  promote  that 
development  practically  down  to  nothing 
at  this  time.  I  think  we  are  doing  a 
terribly  unw  ise  thing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  remarks.  I  concur  entirely  in  what 
he  has  just  said.  I  fear  that  some  of  us 
in  this  body  are  losing  our  sense  of  real- 
ity and  our  sense  of  priorities,  and  in- 
deed our  sense  of  compassion,  in  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  headlong  effort  to 
cut  off  programs  which  have  been  of  so 
much  help  to  the  world  and  of  great 
credit  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  programs  and  one  of  the  most 
exciting  humanitarian  programs  ever 
undertaken  by  the  Congress  is  the  food- 
for-peace  program,  which  has  essentially 
been  a  program  of  food  assistance  for 
the  starving  peoples  of  the  world. 

Now.  for  the  first  time,  because  of 
these  exciting  new  seed  varieties  and 
other  developments  in  food-deficient 
countries,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
start  prodding  them  toward  food  inde- 
pendence, to  the  point  where  not  only 
will  their  people  be  fed.  but  their  econ- 
omies will  have  a  chance  to  take  off 
in  other  ways  and  be  more  self-sufficient. 
The  chances  for  direct  savings  in  the 
American  budget  in  the  not  too  distant 
future  are  obvious.  But  even  more  im- 
portantly, we  have  a  chance  here  to  con- 


tribute to  this  peaceful  revolutionary 
development,  to  the  point  where  these 
countries  can  be  more  independent  and 
more  self-sufficient,  and.  because  of  that, 
in  a  position  to  contribute  to  stability 
and  peaceful  works  in  this  troubled  world. 
Mr  CLARK.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
ironic  that  in  all  likelihood— though  I 
hope  I  am  wrong— some  time  next  month 
we  will  vote,  after  veiT  brief  debate, 
without  much  consideration,  on  a  total 
military  budget  of  $82  billion  to  destroy 
wealth  and  kill  people ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  a  compassionate  act  such  as  is  repre- 
.sented  by  this  bill,  we  hesitate;  and  I 
fear  that  the  Senator's  amendment  may 
not  prevai" 

Mr    MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f lom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MONDALE  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  First,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  thoughtfulness  and 
courage  in  offering  this  amendment  to 
increase  the  appropriation  for  foreign 
assistance,  directing  his  discussion,  at 
least,  toward  the  phase  of  foreign  assist- 
ance which  consists  in  helping  other 
countries  become  more  self-sufficient  in 
food,  and  pointing  to  the  increased  yield 
of  new  seed  varieties,  classification  of 
lands,  application  of  fertilizers  fitted  to 
the  particular  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, and  these  other  matters. 

I  have  at  the  desk,  and  hope  to  offer 
later,  an  amendment  which  has  much 
the  same  objectives  as  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mimiesota. 

Did  I  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
that  the  Philippines,  this  year,  would  be 
.self-sufficient  in  the  production  of  rice? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  This  is  the  first 
year  since  1903  that  the  Philippines  have 
been  self-sufficient.  Indeed,  this  year 
they  are  an  exporting  country  for  the 
first  time  since  1903. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  that  both  India  and 
Pakistan  have  made  phenomenal  in- 
creases, percentagewise,  in  the  amounts 
of  prains  that  are  produced  in  those  two 
nutrition-deficient  countries'' 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Pakistan's  wheat  harvest  this  year 
is  40  percent  over  their  previous  record 
year.  Ceylon's  rice  crop  is  up  13  percent, 
"and  India's  feed  grain  harvest  is  12  per- 
cent above  its  highest  previous  level. 

Mr.  MOSS.  And  those  are  but  ex- 
amples. I  take  it.  of  the  beginnings  of  this 
agricultural  revolution  that  we  have 
helped  to  spark,  and  have  been  pressing 
so  far.  but  w  hich  we  are  now  retreating 
from  precipitously,  at  the  veiT  time  when 
it  begins  to  bear  the  marks  of  success, 
when  it  begins  to  appear  we  are.  indeed, 
moving  the  food-deficient  countries  of 
the  world  into  a  position  where  they  can 
begin  to  feed  themselves? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  That  is  correct;  at  the 
very  time  when  limit^ed  but  wisely  used 
American  assistance  could  prod  them 
along  and  assist  them  in  reaching  self- 
sufficiency  in  agricultural  production.  At 
that  very  point,  we  seem  to  be  cutting 
back  on  the  effort  It  seems,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  be  a  very  unwise  policy,  for  which 
I  fear  we  may  pay  dearly. 
Mr.  MOSS.  It  has  been  our  experience. 
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I  think,  M  ft  nfttlon — and  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor's optnlon  on  thU  point — that  when 
countries  are  starving  and  hungry,  there 
IS  no  posslbUlty  of  stability;  there  U  al- 
ways unrest,  with  a  likelihood  of  aome 
kind  of  conflict  coming  out  of  It.  at  which 
point  we  seem  to  become  Involved  one 
way  or  the  other,  and  usually  expend  a 
lot  of  money  either  trying  to  give  mili- 
tary a^lstance  to  neighbors  who  may  be 
set  upon.  or.  in  some  cafies.  even  becom- 
ing directly  Involved  with  our  own  per- 
.sonnel  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  MONBALE  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senators  observation  on 
that  point. 

Mr  MOSS  The  Senator's  amendment 
would  increase  the  appropriated  figure 
by  $200  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONDAJLE  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr  MOSS.  Would  that  make  the  total 
any  higher  than  it  wa5  last  year'' 

Mr  MONDALE  I  am  advised  by  the 
staff  that  It  would  not 

Mr.-  MOSS.  It  would  not  be  higher 
than  iXSt  year** 

Mr.  MONDALE  No 

Mr  MOSS.  And.  of  course,  would  not 
even  approach  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  this  year.  Is  that 
correct  ■> 

Mr.  MONDALE  The  administration 
requested  $765  million  for  development 
loans.  If  my  amendment  were  agreed  to. 
we  would  still  be  approximately  $215 
million  below  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

If  I  may  correct  the  answer  to  the 
previous  question,  we  would  be  above  last 
years  appropriation  of  $435  million. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  commend  the  Senator, 
and  intend  to  vote  for  his  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  opened  our  eyes  to 
the  problem  that  confronts  as.  If  asslst- 
mg  other  countries  to  get  on  their  feet 
was  a  good  policy  following  World  War 
n,  when  we  first  got  Into  this  program 
With  the  Marshall  plan,  I  think  it  is  still 
a  good  policy  Even  though  the  type  of 
assistance  shifts  and  the  type  of  countiT 
aided  shifts,  it  stUl  pays  rich  dividends 
to  have  countries  that  are  .self-sufficient 
In  food,  and  that  possess  economic 
viability,  so  they  can  exist  and  have  a 
degree  of  independence,  and  help  to  build 
a  world  community  in  which  we  can  ail 
hope  to  live  on  this  «!obe  I  believe  that 
is  the  long-rsmge  objective  of  AID. 

Obviously,  we  have  to  have  priorities, 
and  we  have  to  measure  the  results 
against  our  ability  as  a  nation  to  fur- 
nish the  assistance  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  figure  as  to  approximately  how- 
much  of  our  liToss  national  product  we 
devote  to  all  foreign  assistance' 

Mr  MONDALE  I  do  not  have  a  figure 
It  IS  less  than  I  percent,  and  the  current 
authorization  would  be  the  lowest  dollar 
amount  in  20  years  As  a  i^rcentagc  of 
our  ability,  that  is.  as  related  to  the 
4I-0SS  national  product  of  this  country.  I 
am  sure  it  is  the  lea.^t  we  have  done  m 
the  history  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr  MOSS.  In  other  words,  our  par- 
ticipation is  going  down  precipitously, 
both  in  absolute  dollars  and  in  i)ercent- 
aije  of  our  ability  to  pay.  based  on  our 
•ross  national  product '' 
Mr  MONDALE  Yes 
Mr  MILLER  Mr  Prefcident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 


Mr  M08S  Let  me  finish  this  state- 
ment. 

The  Senatoi^s  reply  that  It  la  less  than 
l  jx-rcent  would  make  It  far  below  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  United  Na- 
tions'' 

Mr  MONDALE  Yes. 
Mr  MOSS  That  the  developed  coun- 
tries devote  at  least  1  percent  of  their 
K'ross  national  product  to  the  assistance 
of  underdeveloped  and  poverty-stricken 
nations  so  we  are  not  measuring  up  on 
any  of  those  tests.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MONDALE  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect The  1960's.  as  the  Senator  knows, 
was  to  be  the  decade  of  development. 
This  was  to  be  the  decade  in  which  the 
developed  nations  of  the  world  were 
t,'oin«  to  take  .seriously  and  jointly  the 
re.<ponsibility  of  assisting  and  urging  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world 
to  seek  programs  of  political  and  eco- 
nuinic  development  that  would  make 
themselves  self-sufficient  and  indepen- 
dent. 

We  recognized  that  in  order  to  do  that, 
essential  capital  contribution  would  be 
required  from  the  developed  and  wealthy 
nations  of  the  world.  A  target  of  1  per- 
cent was  .set  as  an  appropriate  contribu- 
tion that  would  be  required. 

Instead  of  that,  we  have.  I  think,  con- 
verted the  decade  of  the  sixties  into  the 
decade  of  disappointment  and  despair. 
The  developed  countries  have  con- 
sistently reduced  the  percentage  of  con- 
tribution of  capital  we  are  making.  We 
iiave  consistently  raised  the  Interest 
rates  we  are  charging  We  have  created 
a  credit  explosion  by  which  much  of 
the  capital  contribution  is  being  offset 
by  repayments  of  principal  and  mterest. 
And  I  tliink  the  most  ironic  thing  of  all 
is  that  after  more  than  15  years  of  as- 
sistance in  the  food  field,  at  the  verj- 
time  when  the  possibilities  exist  for  the 
solution  of  the  food-deficit  problems,  in 
the  countries  of  Asia  particularly,  seem 
to  be  at  hand,  we  .seem  to  be  reducing 
and  eliminating  our  assistance  In  this 
field 

Mr  MOSS  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  leadership  in  this 
field  As  he  knows,  I  Intend  to  support 
the  Senator  on  his  ver>'  Important 
amendment  in  the  same  area. 

Mr  President.  I  made  extended  refer- 
ence to  the  remarkable  article  written 
by  Mr  Lester  Brown  appearing  In  the 
July  1S>68  issue  of  Forel^'n  Affairs  The 
article  -s  entitled  "The  Agricultural 
Revolution  In  Asia  " 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unammous  con- 
st-nl  to  liave  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  an  article  by  Mr.  Lester  R. 
Brown,  .\dminlstrator  of  USDA's  Inter- 
national Agricultural  Development  Serv- 
ice, who  IS  internationally  recognized  as 
an  authority  on  the  world  food  problem 
and  agricultural  development.  I  think 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  ought  to 
read  this  article,  because  it  details  the 
new  food  revolution  in  the  world 

However,  the  success  of  this  revolution 
In  agriculture  will  not  be  achieved  If 
we  now  cut  off  the  foreign  exchange  so 
badly  needed  by  the  developing  nations 
for  the  purchase  of  fertilizer,  seed,  i>es- 
tlcldes,  and  farm  f^qulpment    Pa.s.sage  ol 


thta  bin  In  lt»  present  form  will  nearly 

cut  off  that  assistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TH«    AO«TCm.TlJBAL    RrWOLUTJON    IN  ASIA 

(By  Lester  R  Browne 
For  those  whoee  llilnklng  of  Asia  Is  con- 
ditioned by  the  food  crlseB  of  1985  and 
19««.  the  news  of  an  agricvilturnl  revolution 
m«y  come  aa  a  surprise  But  the  change  and 
ferment  now  CTldent  in  the  Aalan  country- 
side stretciung  from  Turkey  to  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Including  the  pKotal  countries 
of  India  and  Pftkiitan.  cannot  be  described 
as  iinylhlng  less  This  rural  revolution,  large- 
ly obscured  in  its  early  years  by  the  two 
con.'«eciitlve  failures  of  the  monsoon.  Is  fur- 
ther advanced  in  some  countries — Pakistan 
the  Philippines  und  India— than  In  others. 
but  there  is  little  prospect  that  it  will  abort 
so  powerful  and  pervasive  .ire  the  forces 
behind  it 

ITiat  the  agricultural  revolution  of  the 
less  developed  world  began  In  Asia  Is  for- 
tunate, since  It  is  both  densely  populated 
and  has  a  rapid  rate  of  population  growth 
In  thl*  respect.  Asia  Is  unique  among  the 
worlds  major  geographic  regions.  Western 
Europe  is  heavily  populated  but  lu  popu- 
lation grows  slowly;  Latin  America's  popu- 
UUon  IS  expanding  rapidly  but  as  yet  most 
of  the  region  is  sparsely  populated.  Plfty- 
.slx  percent  of  the  worlds  33  billion  people 
live  In  Asia:  one-third  of  the  worlds  popula- 
tion, an  eatlmated  11  billion,  live  in  Asia 
ouUide  China.  It  is  this  part  of  the  world 
and  thU  third  of  mankind  that  this  article 
deals  with. 

Historically,  as  Aslas  i>opulatlon  Increased. 
It  was  supported  bv  traditional  agriculture 
on  :>n  ever-expanding  lu-ea  of  cropland.  As 
the  postwar  population  explosion  gained 
momentum  m  the  late  19508  and  early  1960s, 
the  supply  of  new  land  was  used  up,  taut  the 
pnxluctlvltv  of  land  under  cultlvaUon  In- 
creased little  -nie  result  was  a  slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  gain  in  food  production  and  a 
Rrowlng  concern  that  population  growth  and 
food  production  were  on  a  collision  course 
n\e  gravity  vf  the  situation  came  Into 
focus  as  the  monsoon  on  the  Indian  subcon- 
tinent failed  two  years  running.  In  1965  and 
1966.  rhe  United  States  responded  by  bhlp- 
ping  the  equivalent  of  nearly  one-tlith  of 
Its  wheat  h.irvest.  feeding  sixty  mUUon  In- 
dians for  nearly  iwo  years.  This  record  ship- 
ment, the  l.irgest  ever  between  two  countries, 
was  sufflcient  to  stave  off  famine 

.As  of  mld-1968.  both  the  food  situation 
and  food  production  prospecu  in  Asia  have 
changed  almost  beyond  belief.  The  Philip- 
pines 13  self-sufflclent  in  its  staple  food.  rice, 
for  the  f^rst  tUne  since  1903.  Iran,  with  a 
substantial  expansion  In  wheat  acreage.  Is 
actually  a  net  exporter  of  wheat  this  year 
C-evlon-s  rice  harvest  climbed  13  percent 
.ibove  the  previous  record,  as  it  both  ex- 
panded the  area  under  cultivation  and  raised 
yields 

Prtklatan  s  wheat  crop,  harvested  in  April 
.ii.a  May,  Is  estimated  to  be  30  percent  above 
the  previous  record  So  Is  India's.  The  total 
Indian  f.jodgrain  crop,  ofHcially  estimated  al 
100  mUllon  tons.  Is  up  32  percent  from  last 
year  s  drough'-depreased  levels  and,  more 
importantly,  up  12  percent  from  the  previous 
record.  Good  weather  has  helped  boost  the 
harvest  on  the  Indian  subconUnent  this  year, 
but  incre.ises  above  the  previous  record  are 
largely  the  results  of  solid  technological 
proK"ess-  more  efBcient  varieties,  more  ferll- 
l;/er  and  l>etter  farm  practices. 

What  has  caused  this  remarkable  turn- 
about'' One  factor  is  new  political  commit- 
ments at  the  top  la  several  countries.  Short- 
(iiaiiging  agriculture  Is  no  longer  either 
feaaible  or  i.ishlonable.  This  new  poUtlcai 
climate  has  led  to  firm  allocations  of  budg- 
etary  and  foreign-exchange  resourcea.  India, 
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for  example  Increased  its  budget  for  agricul- 
tural development  by  one-third  In  1966-67; 
It  IS  now  using  the  equivalent  of  nearly  one- 
tifth  of  Us  foreign-exchange  earnings  to  Im- 
ix.rt  lertill?er  and  raw  materials  for  manu- 
lacturlng  fertilizer  Turkey's  imports  of 
fertilizer  mav  make  up  the  largest  single  Item 
in  overall  imports  this  year,  exceeding  for 
the  lirst  time  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts The  availability  of  fertilizer  In  Pakl- 
'taii  is  twice  that  of  two  years  ago  and  sev- 
rral  times  that  of  1960:  It  is  expected  at 
least  to  double  again  by  1970. 

l^any  governments  which  heretofore  ne- 
Llected  agriculture  have  been  encouraged  to 
eive  agriculture  a  higher  priority  by  the 
-short-tether"  policy  of  the  United  States, 
whereby  food-aid  agreements  are  of  short 
duration  and  renewal  depends  on  local  ef- 
l.irt  and  performance.  The  overall  scarcity 
of  foixigralns.  particularly  rice.  In  many 
Asian  countries  increased  prices  to  the  point 
where  it  suddenly  became  very  profitable  for 
larpe  numbers  of  farmers  to  use  fertilizer  and 
other  modern  Inputs 

While  some  factors  contributing  to  the 
takeoff  in  agriculture  are  of  recent  origin, 
..thers  have  been  long  In  the  making.  The 
■igrlcultural  Infrastructure  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting current  advances  because  of  several 
years  of  AID  Investment  in  farm-to-market 
roads.  In  irrigation  projects  and  in  agricul- 
tural research  and  training.  Investment  In 
irrigation  systems  over  the  years  provides 
a  vast  acreage  of  well-watered  land,  much  of 
it  well  suited  to  the  Intensive  use  of  modern 
farm  technology.  Adequate  supplies  of  water 
and  fertilizer  are  needed  to  attain  high 
yields  The  Ualnlng  of  some  4,000  Asian  ag- 
rlcutturists  over  the  past  decade,  sponsored 
Jointly  by  AID.  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Land  Grant  Universities, 
contributes  t-o  a  corps  of  trained  profes- 
sionals capable  of  adapting  and  disseminat- 
ing new  technology. 

The  availability  of  fertilizer  has  increased 
.•^everalfold  over  the  past  decade,  partly  as  a 
result  of  expanding  indigenous  production 
and  partly  because  of  steadily  rising  Imports. 
The  tinancmg  of  fertilizer  Imports  is  now  a 
major  AID  activity,  requiring  a  sizable  por- 
tion of  the  agency's  budget.  Investment  by 
fertilizer  manufacturers  and  other  support- 
ing industries  has  helped  to  fuel  the  takeoff 
In  agricultural  production.  CXtuntrles  In 
which  US  firms  have  buUt  or  are  building 
lertilizer  plants  include  South  Korea,  the 
Philippines.  Taiwan.  India.  Iran  and  Malay- 
Ma  Fertilizer  produced  in  these  plants  could 
increase  the  region's  annual  food-producing 
inpability  by  an  estimated  25  nUllion  tons 
of  prain  Other  agrobusiness  activities  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  pesticides  and  farm 
equipment  are  also  contributing  to  the  rapid 
growth  in  food  production. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  development  is 
the  rapid  spread  of  new.  hiRh-yielding  varie- 
ties of  cereals  The  Mexican  wheats  now 
proving  so  adaptable  throughout  Asia  are  the 
product  of  more  than  twenty  years  of  work 
by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Efficient  new 
rice  \arieties  are  coming  principally  from  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the 
Philippines,  an  institution  founded  Jointly 
by  the  Itockefeller  and  Ford  Foundations  in 
19C-2  and  devoted  solely  to  the  improvement 
of  rice  production  in  the  tropics  and  sub- 
tropics  Work  on  high-yielding  varieties  of 
corn  snrghum  and  millet  is  concentrated  in 
India,  where  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  Is 
providing  leadership  for  the  program.  Areas 
planted  to  the  new  varieties  went  from  a  few 
hundred  .icres  in  1964-65  to  about  23.000 
iicies  m  196.^  C6.  nearly  four  million  acres  In 
•rj66-67  and  over  twenty  million  acres  dur- 
ing 1967  68.  the  crop  year  Just  ended.  Plans 
and  expectations  indicate  a  further  expan- 
sion of  up  to  forty  million  acres  In  the 
coming  year. 

Several    factors    are    responsible    for    this 
rapid  fain  in  acreage.  The  new  varieties  often 


double  yields  of  traditional  varieties;  their 
superiority  Is  so  obvious  that  farmers  are 
quickly  persuaded  of  their  merits  This  con- 
uasts  sharply  with  Improved  varieties  made 
available  in  the  past,  which  were  only  mar- 
ginally superior  to  varieties  being  used  An- 
other reason  is  the  degree  to  which  the  high 
yields  attained  on  the  experimental  plots  are 
transferable  to  field  conditions  There  are 
reports  of  instances  in  which  farmers  actual- 
ly attained  higher  yields  under  field  condi- 
tions with  large  acreages  than  researchers 
did  on  experimental  plots 

The  availability  of  these  new  seeds  has 
enabled  many  Asian  countries  to  shorten  ma- 
terially the  agricultural  development  process. 
The  importing  of  numerous  varieties  in  small 
quantities  for  testing  purposes  w.ts  in  itself 
an  effort  to  achieve  a  shortcut:  food-deficit 
countries  availed  themselves  of  the  results 
of  plant-breeding  work  undertaken  else- 
where. But  they  did  not  stop  there.  Once  it 
was  demonstrated  that  a  given  high-yield- 
ing variety  was  adapted  to  local  growing  con- 
ditions, large  tonnages  of  seed  were  imported, 
thus  eliminating  the  several  years  required 
to  multiply  and  accumulate  sufficient  sup- 
plies of  seed  locally. 

Pakistan  Imported  42.000  tons  of  seed 
wheat  from  Mexico  during  1967.  enough  to 
plant  1.5  million  acres.  As  a  result.  Pakistan 
now  has  enough  seed  to  plant  its  entire 
wheat  acreage  to  Mexican  wheats  Indian  im- 
ported 18.000  tons  of  Mexican  -^-heats  in 
1966.  This,  coupled  with  Indlgenoub  multi- 
plication of  seed  from  the  initial  introduc- 
tion of  the  same  varieties,  enabled  Indian 
farmers  to  plant  8  million  acres  this  year— 
the  target  acreage  for  1970-71.  and  more  than 
double  the  target  of  3.5  million  acres  for  the 
current  year.  Turkey,  starting  later  than 
India  or  Pakistan  but  determined  to  catch 
up.  imported  21,000  tons  of  high-yielding 
wheat,  including  some  U.S.  varieties,  for  use 
on  a  much  smaller  acreage.  Both  the  import 
of  samples  of  the  new  varieties  initially,  and 
the  larger  shipments  later,  represent  a  mas- 
sive infusion  of  a  new  technology  at  a 
nominal  cost,  with  potentially  widespread 
application.  They  constitute  a  windfall  pain 
in  food  production  lor  many  of  the  less 
developed  countries. 

The  new  varieties  possess  several  distinc- 
tive characteristics.  They  are  almost  all 
short-stemmed,  so  they  can  absorb  larpe 
quantities  of  fertilizer  withotu  lodging  (be- 
coming top-heavy  and  falling  down ) ;  they 
are  much  more  responsive  to  fertilizer  at  lUl 
levels  of  application.  A  given  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer produces  a  much  greater  increase  In 
yield  than  with  the  older  varieties  of  grain. 
And  unlike  high-yielding  varieties  of  cereals 
developed  in  the  United  States  or  Japan  for 
rather  specific  growing  conditions,  these  va- 
rieties are  adapted  to  a  much  broader  range 
ol  latitudes. 

The  new  varieties  of  rice  are  early  matur- 
ing, ripening  in  120  to  125  days  compared 
with  150  to  180  days  for  the  older  varieties 
They  are  also  rather  Insensilive  to  the  length 
of  daylight  and  thus  can  be  planted  at  any 
time  of  the  year  if  the  prevailing  tempera- 
ture and  water  supply  permit.  With  adequat-e 
water,  some  farmers  in  the  Philippines  and 
India  are  harvesting  tw-o  or  even  three  crops 
each  year.  Where  water  supplies  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  grow  ncc  during  the  dry  season, 
farmers  grow  high-yielding  hybrid  grain 
sorghums  or  hybrid  corn.  Triple-cropping  of 
rice,  or  rice  in  combination  with  sorghum  or 
corn,  is  resulting  in  yields  under  field  condi- 
tions as  high  as  8  tons  of  pram  per  acre  per 
calendar  year.  "ITiis  contrasts  with  average 
yearly  rice  yields  in  Japan  of  just  over  2  tons 
per  acre  and  wheat  yields  in  Europe  of  less 
than  2  tons  per  acre.  The  introduction  of  tlie 
early-maturing  Mexican  wheats  in  northern 
India  and  Pakistan  is  permitting  the  double- 
cropping  of  wheat  and  com.  -with  wheat 
grown  during  the  rabi  i  winter)  season  and 
corn  during  the  hhanf   i summer!    se.-ison. 


Introduction  of  the  new  varieties  is  chang- 
ing not  only  the  technology  of  production 
but  also  the  economics.  The  potentially  far- 
reaching  economic  implications  of  the  apr.- 
cultural  revolution  are  only  now  becoming 
clear  Projected  demand  for  agricultural  in- 
puts such  as  fertilizer,  pesticides,  -w-ater  and 
irrigation  equipment  must  be  recalculated 
Many  of  the  assumptions  \inderlying  current 
strategies  of  agricultural  development  must 
also  be  reexamined  For  example,  in  the  short 
run.  the  profitiibllity  of  using  fertilizer  will 
increase  demand  above  what  it  w-oiild  other- 
wise have  been  Over  the  longer  run.  how- 
ever, the  demand  for  lertilizer  may  be  lower 
ihitn  wotild  otherwise  be  the  case  since  a 
smaller  lonount  of  fertilizer  will  be  required 
on  the  more  responsive  varieties  to  reach  a 
given  level  of  production. 

High  rates  of  return  on  investments  in 
production  inputs,  reflecting  a  more  favor- 
able economic  climate  due  to  better  prices 
for  farm  products  and  more  efficient  new 
technologies,  are  mobilizing  rural  savings  not 
previously  available  for  production  purposes. 
Investment  Is  on  the  rise  not  only  in  those 
things  which  increase  output  in  the  short 
run.  such  lis  fertilizer,  but  also  in  those 
which  Ixiost  food-producing  capability  over 
the  long  run.  such  as  tubewells  and  irriga- 
tion pimips.  Over  the  course  of  five  years, 
Pakistani  farmers  in  the  cotton  and  rice- 
growing  areas  of  the  former  Punjab,  where 
the  water  table  is  quite  near  the  surface, 
have  installed  some  32.000  private  tubewells, 
costing  from  $1,000  to  $2,500  each.  The  value 
of  the  supplementary  irrigation  made  pos- 
sible by  these  wells  is  such  that  farmers 
characteristically  have  paid  for  them  in  two 
years  A  large  proportion  w-ere  Installed  w-ltli- 
out  government  assisU^nce  or  subsidy  of  any 
kind  The  number  of  low-lift  pumps  insUiUed 
ill  East  Pakistan,  totaling  2  200  m  1965.  is 
expected  to  increase  to  14,000  by  1969.  greatly 
increasing  the  potential  for  double-cropping 
rice  during  the  dry  season  Similar  high  ratps 
of  return  on  small-scale  irrigation  invest- 
ments are  reported  in  India,  where  the  num- 
ber of  wells  is  also  climbing  i.t  an  astronom- 
ical rate. 

Early-maturing  varieties  of  rice  which 
ripen  during  the  monsoon  require  mechan- 
ical drying  before  storage,  since  the  unie- 
honored  method  of  spreading  rice  in  the 
roadside  to  dry  is  not  feasible  The  demand 
lor  grain-drying  equipment  now-  climbing 
rapidly,  was  not  anticipated  Similarly,  the 
use  of  pesticides,  often  uneconomic  when 
average  nee  yields  were  1.000  to  1.500  pounds 
of  milled  nee  per  acre,  is  suddenly  very  prof- 
lUible  on  the  new  varieties,  averaging  3.000 
lo  4.000  pounds  Growth  in  demand  for  lx>th 
pesticides  and  application  equipment  .'-uch 
i\,s  knapsack  sprayers  and  dusters  wni:  be 
closely  associated  with  the  spread  of  the  un- 
proved seed. 

The  new  \arieties.  with  their  pot-ential  for 
multiple-cropping,  place  a  premium  on  fast 
preparation  ol  the  seedbed  Farmers  plan- 
ning to  double-crop  or  tnple-crop  their  land 
may  no  longer  have  several  weeks  to  prepare 
the"  ground  With  bullocks  or  -Aat^r  butfalo: 
they  may  liave  to  use  [xiwer-driven  farm 
equipment  to  prepare  the  .«eedbed  (luukly 
and  plant  the  next  crop.  Even  m  .come  coun- 
tries where  now  \."<rieties  are  not  yet  widi-ly 
spread.  tl^e  profitability  and  leaElbility  of 
farm  mechani/.Uion  are  being  increasingly 
rcropnized.  In  Thailand,  where  the  move- 
ment of  gootlf  irom  larin  to  market  is  'argeiy 
by  canal  or  river  rice  fields  are  jirepared 
principally  by  water  buffalo  Under  these  cir- 
cumstance." f.irmers  i.re  discovering  ;t  .s 
more  economical  to  hire  .'^meonc  with  a 
tracti^r  to  plow  the  rice  fields  lor  a  few  dol- 
l.irs  per  acre  than  to  feed  and  care  for  a 
team  of  water  buffalo  all  year  just  to  use 
them  during  ..  lew  weeks  at  plowinc  time 
Some  20  000  to  25  000  imported  tracu^rs 
plowed  an  estimated  one-fourth  of  the  nee 
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mcrrmf  ^^^^  P**^  year,  moatly  on  a  cviaU^m- 
hlr«  baaU — not  uoUks  «b«  wsy  In  which 
wheM  )•  barreatad  In  tJhe  Ore«t  Plalna  oi  the 
Unllad  StatM. 

Ttxa  more  inlenalve  firming  meuhoda  *Mij- 
ruted  with  the  new  technology  require  more 
.'Arm  I*t>OT.  The  new  vnrletiea  will  n«t  re- 
spond to  the  tr«dlUonal  practice  oT  plan  ling 
the  crop  and  then  virtually  forgetting  it 
until  harveet  time  Subetantial  amounts  tf 
addlUonAl  labor  muAt  t>«  inveeted  in  apply- 
ing ferUUsier.  weeding  and  the  Uke  Etpan- 
aion  of  the  area  that  can  be  multlple-.:r'>pp«d 
IS  also  reaultlng  In  a  more  elTectlve  use  >r  the 
rural  labor  aupply.  particularly  during  the 
dry  seaaoo.  In  Aala.  where  underemployed 
labor  conaUtutea  one  of  the  world  s  iarijest 
underuUUced  reaourcea,  this  promise*  a  ma- 
jor econocolc  gain  Par  the  first  time  there 
M  the  p)oa»lblllty  of  significant  .»t>or  scarcities 
In  localized  rur.ii  areas 
in 
Change*  vaoclated  with  the  new  farm 
technotogy  have  a  social  as  well  .is  an  eco- 
nomic impact.  The  exciting  new  cereal  varl- 
etlea  are  to  superior  to  the  traditional  varl- 
etlee  and  so  dramatic  In  their  impact  that 
they  are  t>ecomlng  ••engines  of  change'  wher- 
ever uied.  They  may  he  to  the  agricultural 
revolution  in  .Vsla  what  the  steam  engine  was 
to  the  industrial  revolution  In  Europe 

Succeasful  adoption  of  the  ne^  seed  re- 
quires the  slmult-ineoua  ulopUon  of  new  cul- 
tural pracQcea  and  the  use  of  modern  Input* 
The  seasonal  rhythm  of  rural  activity  once 
determined  largely  by  the  monsoon,  is  chang- 
ing as  farmers  begin  to  do\ible-crop  and  to 
introduce  new  combinations  of  crops  P:wm- 
er»  taking  advantage  rf  the  new  technology 
must  enter  the  market  they  cannot  remain 
suboistence  farmers  Rural  Asians  will  change 
and  innovate — when  '.t  is  to  their  advantage 
to  do  so  Significantly  there  may  be  some 
spin-oS  from  thla  breakthro\igh  In  agricul- 
ture, thla  imtlal  break  with  tradition  Family 
piinnera  should  take  heart  As  farmers  leam 
that  they  can  Indeed  influence  their  destiny, 
they  may  become  much  more  susceptible  to 
runlly  pluinlng  and  other  equally  'radical" 
departures 

Not  ail  changes  wrought  by  the  new  tech- 
nology af»  de«lr»ble  In  iome  areas,  tenants 
are  being  reduced  to  farm  lab<^ers  as  land- 
owners discover  the  profitability  of  the  new 
technology  in  the  current  oconotnlc  setung. 
Bvsn  though  Incame  to  the  landleaa  may  nae. 
the  socioeconomic  gap  between  the  landown- 
ers and  the  landleaa  may  widen.  Dlaaldents 
among  the  Landless  group  in  some  states  In 
India  now  form  the  nucleus  of  the  oppoaltlon 
parties  Among  thoae  who  own  land,  the  In- 
come gap  between  those  >wnlng  ferule,  well- 
watered  land  and  those  with  marginal  land 
u  aLiO  Uiely  to  widen  While  many  of  the 
former  may  easily  triple  >t  quadruple  output, 
the  latter  may  not  be  able  to  employ  the  new 
technology  at  all  Th.jse  who  can,  and  are 
thu*  permitted  to  enter  the  market,  are  likely 
to  become  more  vocal  and  more  interested  in 
influencing  the  economic  poUciee  affecting 
their  fortunes  in  the  marke:pla».e  Political 
activi2atlon  of  rurai  popuiat.otib  :*  an  ex- 
pected concomitant  ol  the  aKrlcuilural  reso- 
lution now  under  way 

The  leadership  in  most  .Vslan  countries 
Is  nut  unaware  of  the  political  Implications 
of  recent  changes  In  rural  areas  Prime  Min- 
ister Demlrel  of  T^orkey  feels  strongly  enough 
about  the  crash  program  in  wheat  pr'jduc- 
tlon,  initiated  at  his  behest  '.ess  than  two 
years  ago.  to  have  :t  directed  and  monitored 
from  his  office  dome  observers  think  Presi- 
dent Marcoa  of  the  Philippines,  who  has 
brought  his  country  to  self-sufficiency  in  rice 
by  emphasizing  rural  development,  may  be 
the  flrst  President  of  the  Philippines  ever 
to  be  reelected  to  office  Pormer  Prime  Min- 
ister Malwandwal  of  Afghanistan  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  production  potential  of  the 
Ue&lcan  whe*ta  and  with  the  urgent  need  to 
arrest  Afghanis taoi's  growing  dependence  on 


Imported  wheat  that  he  assessed  each  of  the 
Ministries  2  5  percent  of  its  current  year's 
development  budget  to  create  a  fund  to 
launch  an  accelerated  wheat-producUoa 
program  I">o  years  later,  the  Afghans  ap- 
pear u>  be  progressing  toward  their  goal  of 
self-sufficiency  in  wheat  President  Ayub  of 
Pakistan  »h'  w»  a  deep  personal  interest  In 
the  agricultural  programs  under  way  In  his 
country  and  fallows  their  progress  on  an 
almost  dally  basis  India's  progressive  C  Sub- 
ramanlam  runner  Pood  and  .\gr1culture 
Minister  i^xk  advantage  of  the  food  crisis 
U)  mobilize  support  for  and  launch  the  ac- 
celerated f(x>d-productu>n  effort  responsible 
for  much  of  India's  gains 

Recent  agricultural  progress  should  not 
give  cause  for  complacency  Many  difficult 
problems  lie  ahead,  especially  In  the  flelds  of 
farm  credit,  water  development  plant  dis- 
ease, forelgn-ekchange  availability,  market- 
ing aad  price  Incentives 

Purchases  of  farm  Inputs  are  often  con- 
centrated initially  among  the  larger  farmers 
who  are  able  tti  finance  their  own  purchases 
The  rate  at  which  small  farmers  adopt  new 
technologies  is  frequently  determined  by 
the  availability  of  farm  credit  on  reasonable 
terms  If  like  the  groat  majority  of  Asian 
farmers,  they  are  dependent  on  the  local 
moneylender  f^  r  credit,  often  at  Interest 
rates  ranging  from  30  to  100  percent  per 
year,  they  may  not  find  It  profitable  to  use 
modem  InpuU  such  as  fertllHer  Available 
evidence  Indicates  that  fertiliser  distribu- 
tion in  some  parts  of  India  and  West  Paki- 
stan Is  beginning  to  slow  because  of  a  lack 
of  credit 

Intensive  cultivation  of  the  new  hlgh- 
yleldlng  varieties  requires.  In  addition  to  an 
adequate  supply  nf  water  a  far  man  so- 
phisticated system  of  water  oontpol  and 
management  .\t  present  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  Asia's  rice  land  Is  considered  suit- 
able for  the  new.  short-stemmed  rice  vari- 
eties. Excessive  and  erratic  flooding  during 
the  moonaoon  or  rainy  season  Is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  intensive  cultivation  of  rtce, 
which  requires  hai>d-weedlng  and  the  use  of 
fertilizer  and  pesticides  Either  too  little  or 
too  much  water  can  be  damaging 

.Vssociated  with  the  massive  Introduction 
of  exogenous  varieties  Is  the  risk  that  some 
local  insect  or  disease  could  suddenly  wipe 
out  the  entire  acreage,  thus  creating  possible 
famine  not  vmllke  that  tx:currlng  In  Ireland 
more  than  a  century  ago  The  worst  of  thla 
threat  may  have  passed,  however,  for  the 
number  of  new  varieties  has  already  reduced 
dependence  on  any  single  one  Each  year  that 
paaaas  should  make  the  threat  leas 
dangerous 

Rice  prriducUon  during  the  dry  season, 
once  limited  by  the  lack  of  varieties  adapted 
to  the  off  season  is  now  limited  by  a  lack  of 
water  This  can  be  remedied  either  by  devel- 
oping underground  water  resources,  which 
are  quite  abundant  in  some  areas,  or  by  using 
pumps  to  lift  water  from  the  numerous  rivers 
and  canals  that  flow  through  many  of  the 
rlce->?rowing  areas  during  the  dry  season 
The  exploitation  of  unused  water  resources 
will  expand  the  acreage  suitable  for  planting 
the  hlgh-yleldlng  rues  Pew.  If  any,  develop- 
ing countries  are  endowed  with  all  the  raw 
materials  needed  ffT  manufacture  of  chemi- 
cal ferUUzers  phosphate  rock,  potash, 
sulfur  and  natural  gas  or  naphtha  As  the  use 
of  fertilizer  expands,  many  countries,  chronl- 
ciUly  faced  with  a  .scarcity  of  foreign  ex- 
change, are  hard  pressed  to  find  enough  hard 
currency  for  the  required  lmp<jrts  Por  some 
individual  countries,  such  as  India,  this 
scarcity  of  foreign  exchange  could  effectively 
reduce    the   rale   of   agricultural   progress. 

FYustratlng  though  these  problems  may  be. 
the  dominant  cotistralnt  on  agricultural 
grtiwth  Is  likely  to  be  Inadequate  marketing 
nystenis  and  an  overall  lack  of  markets.  The 
recent  emphasis  on  agricultural  developoaent 
h.is  been  concentrated  on  the  expansion   of 


production;  marketing  has  been  largely  ne- 
glected, with  the  result  that  some  of  the 
promising  gains  made  in  production  may  t)e 
negated  Over  the  past  decade  many  of  Asia  .-. 
large  coastal  clUea— Karachi.  Bombay.  Ma- 
dras. Calcutta,  Colombo  and  Djakarta-  have 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  lmporte<l 
fixxlgralns  To  become  self-sufficient  requires 
not  only  producing  a  surplus  In  the  country- 
.slde  sumclent  to  feed  these  cities,  but  also 
having  a  marketing  system  capable  of  moving 
rural  surpluses  to  the  cities  when  needed 
This  means  farm -to- market  roads,  storage  fa- 
cilities and  a  market -Intelligence  system  to 
rationalize  the  movement  of  commodities 

Several  Asian  countries,  such  as  Pakistan, 
ilie  Philippines  and  Turkey,  could  produce 
exportable  surpluses  of  grain  within  the  next 
few  years,  joining  Thailand  and  Burma.  If 
they  do,  they  must  develop  the  transport 
and  storage  facilities  needed  to  move  poten- 
tially large  surpluses  of  grain  from  often  re- 
mote rural  areas  Into  world  markets.  If  ex- 
portable surpluses  develop,  there  will  be 
mounting  pressure  on  Jai>an  and  the  EEC 
countries-  where  cereal  production  Is  often 
subsidized  ,it  prices  double  the  world  market 
price  to  reduce  subsidies  and  permit  Im- 
ports 

Problem  areas  notwithstanding,  an  agri- 
cultural revolution  Is  under  way  In  Asia  The 
new  cereal  varieties  provides  a  means  lor  lap- 
ping some  of  the  vast,  but  as  yet  largely  un- 
realized, food-producing  potential  of  the 
tropics  .md  subtroplca,  putting  them  on  a 
more  competitive  footing  with  the  temper- 
ate-zone cereal  producers.  The  agricultural 
breakthrough  occurring  In  several  major 
Asian  countries  can  be  repeated  In  Latin 
America  and  Africa.  Mexico,  which  one*  de- 
pended on  Import*  for  nearly  half  its  wheat 
needs.  Is  now  exp>ortlng  small  quantities  <>f 
lx)th  wheat  and  corn.  Kenya,  until  recently  .i 
food-aid  recipient,  has  produced  an  export- 
able surplus  of  corn.  Its  food  staple  Tunlsl.i 
and  Mon>cco  are  Introducing  the  Mexican 
wheaU.  Much  of  the  technology  now  being 
applied  In  Asia  will  also  be  applied  In  both 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  If  the  necessary 
top-level  political  support  and  proper  com- 
bination of  economic  pollcle*  are  ft)rth- 
comlng. 

The  farm  sector  now  constllulee  from  one- 
third  to  one-lialf  of  most  Asian  economies 
It  la  conceivable  that  the  2  percent  rate  of 
Increase  In  food  production  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  early  and  mld-1960e  could  accelerate 
to  4  or  5  percent  yearly  over  the  next  few 
years,  provided  markets  can  absorb  the  addl- 
Uonal  output.  The  additional  purchasing 
power  thus  generated  for  both  production 
and  consumer  goods  will  stimulate  a  more 
rapid  rate  of  growth  In  the  non-farm  sector 
The  net  effect  should  be  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  of  overall  economic  growth  than  would 
otherwise  have  prevailed.  If  the  .\slan  agrl- 
culturxU  revolution  continues.  It  could  well 
become  the  most  significant  world  economic 
development  since  the  economic  rebirth  of 
Europe  toUowlng  World  Witr  II. 

This  agricultural  revolution  Is  not  the  ulti- 
mate solution  to  the  food-population  prob- 
lem, but  It  does  buy  some  much  needed  addi- 
tional time  In  which  to  mount  effective 
family- planning  programs.  If  food  scarcity 
lessens  as  anticipated  In  some  of  the  major 
food-deflclt  countries,  governments  recently 
preoccupied  with  real  or  Impending  food 
crises  can  again  turn  their  attention  to  the 
business  of  development.  Although  the  need 
for  food  aid  Is  likely  to  lessen  sharply  within 
the  next  few  years,  capital  needed  for  In- 
vestment In  the  agricultural  Infrastructure 
Is  certain  to  Increase.  The  need  for  technical 
assistance  seems  likely  to  rise  as  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  dynamic  movement  In 
agriculture  Increase.  The  need  for  foreign 
private  investment  In  agrobusiness  will  also 
rise  sharply  as  farmers  clamor  for  the  Inputs 
they  need  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  new 
genetic  potentials  available  to  them. 
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The  positive  economic  effecta  of  an  agri- 
cultural takeoff  In  Asian  countries  are  quite 
evident  What  is  not  So  readily  realized  Is 
that  It  will  bolster  the  confidence  of  national 
leaders  In  their  ability  to  handle  other  seem- 
ingly Insoluble  problems.  It  may  also 
strengthen  their  faith  In  modem  technology 
and  its  potential  for  Improving  the  well- 
being  of  tlielr  people. 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  make  a  point  In  connection  with  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
the  response  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota about  the  proportion  of  the  gross 
national  product  and  the  possibility  that 
our  proportion  Is  going  down  rather  than 
up 

I  do  not  have  the  precise  percentage, 
but  I  think  that  where  wc  may  be  delin- 
quent in  analyzing  the  answer  to  the 
question  is  that  we  are  talking  only  about 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  However,  this  is  only 
a  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  should  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  in  addition  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  pending  bill, 
the  taxpayers  of  our  country  are  putting 
up  $1  billion  in  foreign  aid  for  South 
Vietnam  and  almost  $2  billion  in  the 
food-for-peace  program,  neither  of  which 
programs  were  in  existence  10  or  20  years 
ago.  So.  if  we  take  into  account  the  total 
package  of  foreign  aid  that  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country  are  putting  up — what  Is 
in  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  what  is  in 
foreign  aid  in  a  separate  bill  to  Vietnam 
and  what  is  in  a  separate  bill  for  the  food- 
for-peace  program — then  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  be  too  apologetic,  especial- 
ly at  a  time  when  we  have  a  war  on  our 
hands. 

I  have  fallen  into  this  error  myself  on 
previous  occasions.  And  I  know  of  so 
many  others  who  do  the  same  thing. 
When  a  foreign-aid  bill  is  being  consid- 
ered, they  think,  then,  in  terms  of  it 
alone,  but  we  must  also  take  into  account 
all  of  the  other  things  that  the  taxpayers 
of  our  country  are  putting  up.  And  that 
comes  close  to  $3  billion  a  year  at  this 
time. 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  re- 
spond, I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  And,  of  course,  what 
he  .states  Is  a  fact,  tliat  there  are  other 
areas  where  we  are  utilizing  tax  funds  In 
foreign  assistance.  However,  I  point  out 
that  food  for  peace  is  a  humanitarian 
.'^top-gap  type  of  assistance  to  prevent 
hunger  and  starvation  and  to  enable  us 
to  i4et  through  the  current  crisis,  where- 
as what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
talking  about  is  assistance  to  countries 
.so  that  they  can  produce  their  own  food 
and  then  we  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
come  to  their  aid  with  food  for  peace. 

We  are  generally  a  humanitarian 
country.  And  if  we  find  people  that  are 
liungry,  we  usually  try  to  get  food  to 
tliem.  This  is  a  commendable  thing. 
'  owever.  how  much  better  than  trying 
to  rush  food  to  them  it  would  be  if  we 
c  juld  bring  those  countries  to  a  position 
in  which  they  could  produce  their  own 
food. 

Tliis  is  what  is  coming  about,  as  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  has  said,  from 
the  development  of  these  new  seeds,  new 


strains,  disease  resistant,  fertilizer,  and 
the  other  many  improvements,  so  that 
we  have  made  some  very  dramatic  ad- 
vances in  the  last  few  days. 

At  this  time,  It  would  seem  to  be  fool- 
hardy to  turn  back  rather  than  to  con- 
tinue with  our  advance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor's point  is  well  taken  about  the  nature 
of  the  foreign  aid  program.  However,  it 
should  be  brought  out  that  when  we  start 
talking  about  assistance  to  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  terras  of  our  sross  na- 
tional product,  we  had  better  take  into 
account  all  of  the  money  that  the  tax- 
payers of  our  country  are  putting  out. 
And  8  or  10  years  ago.  nothing  was  going 
to  Vietnam  to  speak  of  and  nothing  was 
going  into  the  food-for-peace  program  to 
speak  of. 

We  now  have  about  a  $3-billion-a-year 
package  in  those  two  items  alone. 

I  concur  on  the  point  that  it  is  much 
better  to  help  them  with  the  necessary 
food  production  so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  send  them  food  for  peace.  And  that  has 
been  the  policy  of  Congress  for  quite  some 
time. 

I  do  not  hear  any  argument  about  that. 
Certainly  I  am  not  going  to  differ  with 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Utah,  on 
that  point.  That  is  ju.st  common  horse- 
sense. 

I  want  to  put  the  record  in  perspec- 
tive because  the  Senator  from  Utah 
asked  a  question  which  is  on  the  minds 
of  a  lot  of  people  today. 

I  make  the  further  observation  that  we 
have  a  $25-billion-a-year  war  burden  on 
our  back.  And  at  this  time,  I  do  not  think 
the  American  taxpayers  can  properly  be 
expected  to  put  up  as  much  foreign  as- 
sistance as  they  would  otherwise  be  able 
and  willing  and  happy  to  do  so. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
not  talking  here  about  idealistic,  human- 
itarian aid  programs.  We  are  talking 
about  our  own  national  security,  and  the 
extent  to  which  a  starving  world — 
famine  and  strife-ridden— threatens  the 
peace  of  all  mankind. 

We  are  not  talking,  either,  about  vast 
giveaway  programs,  or  about  U.S.  funds 
being  squandered  for  frivolous  projects  of 
national  self-glorification.  We  are  talk- 
ing here  about  funds  which  are  used  by 
developing  nations  to  buy  fertilizer  and 
seed  and  farm  equipment  in  the  United 
States. 

The  present  authorization  level  in  the 
bill  is  $350  million.  I  think  we  ought  to 
look  at  a  few  examples  of  the  agricul- 
tural needs  which  will  not  be  met  at  this 
low  level. 

India  alone  is  scheduled  to  receive  S408 
million  of  development  loans  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  Two  hundred  million  dollars 
of  this  will  be  used  to  import  fertilizer 
from  the  United  States.  Twenty  million 
dollars  will  be  used  to  import  better  seed 
varieties  and  i^esticides  from  the  United 
States.  Fifteen  million  dollars  will  be 
used  to  help  finance  a  new  cooperative 
fertilizer  plant  in  India. 

Pakistan  would  l.ave  been  able  to  use 
$177  million  for  development  loans  in  fis- 
cal year  1969,  a  substantial  portion  of 
which  would  go  for  U.S. -purchased  fer- 
tilizer imports. 


Turkey  and  other  nations  will  also 
suffer  reductions  in  funds  for  agricul- 
tural self-help  and  development. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  reduction  is 
shortsighted  and  unnecessary.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  best  investments 
we  can  make  in  foreign  aid  is  one  which 
will  help  food-deficit  nations  reach  agri- 
cultural .self-sufficiency,  eliminating  the 
cost  and  expense  of  huge  shipments  of 
food  to  alleviate  the  ineviUble  starva- 
tion that  will  result  if  the  agricultural 
revolution  fails. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  authorization  to  the 
develoEHnent  loan  fund  specifically  tied 
to  agricultural  development  policies  and 
programs.  It  would  provide  the  addi- 
tional money  only  for  financing  the  im- 
port by  the  United  States  into  less-de- 
veloped nations  of  fertilizer,  seed,  pesti- 
cides, and  farm  equipment  and  sup- 
plies—particularly those  countries  which 
have  shown  such  promising  agricultural 
gains  in  the  imst  few  years.  Many  of 
these  countries  have  devoted  increa,sed 
portions  of  their  national  resources  to 
agriculture,  and  we  simply  oueht  to  f  n- 
courage  them  to  continue  to  do  this. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ri.sr  to 
siieak  on  another  part  of  the  pending 
bill. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  requires  considerable  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  a  large 
attendance  in  the  Senate.  I  .shall  .speak 
about  it  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  a  substantial 
conusideration  of  this  amendment  I  have 
to  go  to  conference  on  the  education  leg- 
islation. I  have  agreed  with  the  leader- 
ship that  I  would  make  my  speech  in  be- 
lialf  of  another  section  of  the  bill  Tliere- 
fore.  I  shall  proceed  to  do  that  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  the  log  export  amend- 
ment added  to  this  bill  uix)n  my  motion 
in  committee  is  not.  contrary  to  press  re- 
ports, a  piotectionist  rider:  nor  is  it  ex- 
ti  aneous  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  amendment  is  co.spon.sored  by 
Senators  Mansfield.  Metcalf.  Jordan  of 
Idaho.  Chl-rch.  Moss,  and  Hatfield,  in 
addition  to  my  authorship  of  the 
amendment. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  man- 
agement of  the  public  lands  has  become 
the  bu.siness  of  the  State  and  Commerce 
Departments,  the  Treasui-y.  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  But  it  was  these  agen- 
cies that  made  this  a  foreign  policy  is- 
sue, not  I 

Even  more  do  I  regret  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Interior  allowed 
these  other  departments  to  make  deci- 
sions that  Congress  vested  solely  in  the 
Secretaries  of  Aaricultuie  and  Interior. 
Members  of  Congress  and  their  staffs 
were  told  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  July  11  that  it  did  not  matter  what 
statute  his  determination  concerning  log 
exports  was  based  upon,  because  the  au- 
thority given  him  was  all  discretionary, 
anyway,  and  the  decision  would  be  made 
in  concert  v.ith  the  entire  administra- 
tion and  not  upon  his  judgment  alone 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  these  ex- 
ecutive officials  has  read  the  law  The 
statute  of  192C  calls  upon  only  one  per- 
son to  .r.idsc  only  one  thing:  It  calls  upon 
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the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  judKe 
whether  the  supply  of  timber  for  local 
uae  will  be  endangered  If  some  of  the 
timber  Is  exported  That  Is  the  only  one 
and  only  Judsrment  the  Secretary  has  to 
malce   That  is  the  mandate  of  Contrress 

No  discretion  is  called  for  cnncernintr 
the  relationship  of  log  exports  to  balance 
of  payments,  nor  how  to  offset  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  Aorth  of  U  S 
military  procurement  m  Japan  nor  ^Oial 
the  reaction  of  Japan  may  be  il  the  laws 
Koverninri  the  publicly  owned  American 
timber  are  enforced  Neither  is  any  judg- 
ment upon  these  matters  vested  in  some 
other  departme;it  or  executive  official  I 
quote  the  act  of  April  12.  1926 

That  timtxT  l.iwfuUv  out  ni  mv  natKin;ii 
forest,  or  on  the  public  lands  in  Ala«kit  may 
b«  export e<l  rrum  'Me  state  or  territory  where 
grown  if  in  the  Jiulgnieiit  ■>:  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  adnunl«terlng  the  national 
foresU.  or  the  publli-  :.tnds  .n  Al.usk  i  'he 
supply  of  timber  !'jr  Ux-al  use  will  •■•■'->r  tje 
enclHngered   thereby 

But  iMce  public  land  mttna^cment  lias 
been  construed  as  an  instrument  of  foi- 
elsn  policy  by  this  administration  Con- 
sress  must  deal  with  it  in  those  terms, 
loo  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  wisely  done  so  with  tins  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill 

I  may  say  a«ain  th.it  tlii.>  i.-.  not  my 
amendment  alone  It  is  casponsored  by 
my  coliea=:ue  from  Oreuon  Mr  Hat- 
fieldI  by  the  Senators  from  Montana 
[Mr  Mansfield  and  Mr  MetcalfI.  by 
the  Senators  from  Idaho  '■  Mr  Churi  h 
and  Mr  Jordan!,  and  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  '  Mr  Moss  i 

»MtNt>MFST    f:XP*.NDS   RATHfR     :  H  » >J    (ON-.TRt(TS 
E.XP<'BTS 

Par  from  beinK  a  protectionist  meas- 
ure it  pennits  an  exclusion  of  350  mil- 
lion board  feet  per  year  from  the  1926 
law  that  now  forbids  the  export  of  any 
national  forest  timber  unless  and  until  it 
IS  shown  to  be  .-.urplus  to  local  needs  In 
our  hearings,  the  testimony  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  Government  is  that 
this  timber  is  not  in  surplus 

It  should  be  remembered  that  under 
this  same  statute  our  Government, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has 
lon^:  forbidden  the  export  of  any  logs 
from  Alaska  It  should  be  rememb^^red 
that  our  neighbor  to  the  north.  Canada 
has  for  years  prohibited  the  export  of 
loKS  from  that  country  It  recognized  that 
the  logs  are  harvested  on  the  peoples 
forests. 

These  forests  do  not  belong  to  this 
administration  They  do  not  belong  to 
the  people  of  the  State  m  which  they  are 
located  They  k)elQ^  to  the  people  of  all 
the  Stales  They  are  a  treasure  house  of 
a  ^reat  natural  re.source.  and  each  kjen- 
et  ation  has  a  trusteeship  obli^iation  to  see 
to  It  that  those  forests  are  so  scientifically 
managed  under  a  sustained  yield  pro- 
-iv.iin  that  they  will  guarantee  in  per- 
petuity to  the  American  people  an  ;ide- 
i-|uate  supply  of  wood  products. 

That  IS  our  national  forest  system  m 
t  1  s country 

One  of  the  great  founders  of  our  con- 
>  ivation  program,  the  former  Governor 
o.    Pennsylvania,    now    long    dead,    the 

(at  Gifford  Pmchot  must  have  re- 
vive! in  his  grave  when  the  policy  was 


started  of  making  our  national  forests 
into  tree  farms  of  Japan  Those  forests 
are  not  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Japanese  people  They  are  maintained 
for  the  benefit  nf  the  American  people 
As  has  been  binuktht  out  m  our  hearings 
before  the  Sub<-i)mmitlee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness thase  forests  are  not  negotiable 
with  any  foreign  gorernmeiit  Those 
forests  belong  to  the  vH-ople  to  be  pre- 
served and  managed  in  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  people  of  foreign  lands  But 
since  public  land  has  been  made  *n  in- 
stiument  of  foreign  policy  it  must  be 
dealt  with  ill  this  bill. 

Prior  to  1326  a  law  of  1897  forbade  the 
export  ot  any  umber  from  the  national 
forests  In  1926  a  iiermanenl  statute  al- 
lowed such  exixirl  where  surplus  wius 
shown  It  was  m  that  law  of  1897  that 
the  national  foresUs  of  the  Nation  were 
cieated.  l-o  maintain  a  peri)etual  supply 
of  timber  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Least  of  all  do  these  sUtutes  leave 
any  Impression  that  national  forest-s 
should  be  managed  as  a  commodity  to  be 
sold  off  to  the  lut;liest  foreign  bidder  for 
balance-of-payment  considerations  If 
this  were  to  be  their  greatest  use  and 
value,  then  bv  nil  means  the  national 
forests  should  be  abolished  and  sold  to 
private  enterprise  PrivaU-  companies 
could  undoubtedly  sell  it  off  abroad 
faster  and  at  higher  prices  than  can  the 
Forest  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Land 
M  iiiagement 

Because  lack  of  enforcement  has  per- 
mitted foreign  pui  chase  of  public  timber 
in  the  approximate  amount  of  350  mil- 
lion board  fe«'t  annually  my  amendment 
would  make  that  rlgure  an  exclusion 
from  the  requiiemenUs  of  the  1926  act 
For  3  years.  S.^O  million  board  fi-et  could 
be  .sold  for  export  from  public  lands,  m 
addition  to  the  amount  and  species  found 
to  be  surplus  to  local  needs 

Senators  should  bear  m  mmd  thai  cer- 
tain species  of  timber  ha\e  little  or  no 
marketable  value  m  the  Uniti-d  States 
but  are  desirable  in  foreign  markeUs 
Among  those  I  can  mention  is  Port  Or- 
ford  cedar  II  has  practically  no  maiket- 
able  value  in  the  United  States  and 
therefore  it  Is  surplus  to  our  needs  Con- 
sequently. It  .should  be  considered  ex- 
portable, and  It  has  been  exported  for 
many  years  There  are  other  species 
Withm  the  family  of  hemlock  are  species 
that  have  no  markeUble  value  in  the 
United  States,  but  there  ts  a  demand  for 
them  elsewhere  and  therefore  it  i.s  cx- 
fjortablc. 

For  these  rea.suiis.  I  do  not  belie\e  any 
case  can  or  should  be  made  that  the 
amendment  would  damage  our  pre.sent 
balance-of-payments  position  with  Ja- 
pan, the  chief  purchaser  of  the.se  logs.  To 
the  contrary  once  we  make  it  eminently 
clear  with  this  language  that  we  mean 
to  process  our  own  public  limber  I  think 
Japan  uiU  come  to  see  that  her  growing 
need  foi  \\ood  fiber  can  be  met  by  buy- 
ing American  lumber  products,  just  as 
Japan  now  buys  Canadian  and  Alaskan 
lumber  pi  oducUs  because  she  can  buy  few 
of  their  logs 

In  this  connection,  there  ha-s  been  some 
discussion  in  the  lumber  industry  in  the 
Northwest  of  whether  US  mills  are  ac- 
tually  prepared  to  ■•.o  into  export   trade 


in  finished  lumber  In  the  past,  we  have 
not  sought  the  export  trade,  nor  have  we 
entered  the  Japanese  market  to  any  ex- 
tent becau.se  Japanese  trading  companies 
limit  foreign  competition  in  finished 
wood  products 

If  anyone  thinks  there  is  an  open-door 
lumber  and  log  trade  policy  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  he  could  not  be 
moi  e  wrong  When  you  .seek  to  ship  wood 
products  into  Japan,  you  have  to  ko 
through  a  tightly  controlled  domestic 
market,  .•-ometimes  labeled  a  cartel  sys- 
tem I  call  It  a  controlled  market  system 
Trading  companies  determine  what 
goods  in  Japan,  usually  at  a  great  mark- 
up lor  them.selves  Tlie  actual  price  com- 
petition IS  n.it  great 

But  the  <iuestion  has  arisen  ol  whether 
we  could  furnish  wood  products  to  Japan. 

The  Caffall  Brothers  Forest  Products 
Co  of  Portland.  Oreg  .  has  written  to  me 
about  this  very  matter.  Its  president 
complained  that  he  was  unable  to  fill  an 
order  .sought  by  Japan  for  half  a  million 
board  feel  of  4  by  4's  On  July  24.  I  re- 
ceived another  letter  from  Mr  Caffall. 
which  I  quote  in  full: 

Dear  Senator  Morse  On  .July  18.  1968  we 
sent  villi  .1  L-opy  of  ii  letter  which  we  tran.s- 
mitted  to  the  Mitsui  Co  documenting  tlie 
result*  of  a  recent  inciulrv  irom  Japan  fur 
lumber  Tlie  letter  qvilte  cleariv  demon- 
.slniied  tlie  unwllUiigne.ss  >>(  maiiv  local  itiill 
operators  to  try  to  hnd  .in  eqiiltcible  xiUitiiii 
to  Uus  log-lumber  (•xp<Tt   problem 

We  now  feel  in  .<11  lulrness  that  we  must 
inliirni  yoii  th.it  subsequent  to  the  first  writ- 
ing we  have  been  .ible  to  etfect  a  firm  lon- 
irart  on  300  000  teet  •<!  4  x  4s  with  the  Port- 
land Lumber  Mill  division  of  the  Brand  S 
Corporation  Mr  Brandls  is  a  long-time  a.sso- 
clate  of  our  company  and  Is  probably  better 
informed  "n  tlie  export  problem  than  inos' 
operators  Tlie  priie  which  we  were  able  to 
offer  Mlt.sul  was  not  as  low  as  some  of  the 
Canadian  offers  but  it  was  subslantlall> 
under  the  quotations  received  trom  mosi 
other  mills 

Mr  Brandls  I  ,ini  Mire  does  not  intend  to 
lose  money  on  the  long  term  He  h;vs.  how- 
ever, demon-strated  that  he  is  not  willing  to 
sit  complacently  by  and  watch  Ciinada  iib- 
.sorb  this  marltet  This  type  ol  mutual  co- 
iiperalion  .iiid  knowledge  of  world  marlcet.s  l.s 
absolutely  ntcessarv  if  the  American  wood 
products  industry  Is  to  survive  In  Intern.T- 
tloiial   commerce 

Very  truly  yours. 

Caffall  Bros.  Forest  Prodi'i  rs.  Inc 

r"  C   Caffall. 

Certainly  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
Northwest  is  on  the  right  track  when  it 
meets  the  demands  for  export,  and  I 
.salute  Mr  Jack  Brandls  for  his  foir- 
sight  and  economic  .statesmanship. 

It  will  take  some  time  for  U.S.  mills  to 
change  their  dimensions  and  other  pro- 
duction practices  But  it  is  also  true  that 
so  long  as  Japan  can  obtain  lops,  she 
will  buy  the  logs  and  not  the  lumber 
Firm  and  substantial  orders  for  finished 
lumber  will  make  it  possible  and  prac- 
tical for  US.  mills  to  fill  the  orders,  once 
they  can  get  the  logs.  And  there  is  con- 
siderably more  balance-of-payment  ad- 
vantage to  us  from  the  sale  of  lumbei 
than  from  the  sale  of  raw  logs. 

DOMr.STIC     SIPPLY     OF     LUMBHl     Al  SO     AIEllTHl 

A  curb  on  log  exports  will  also  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  supply  of  lum- 
ber for  domestic  consumption.  The  con- 
stricted supply  of  logs  due  to  exports  is 
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pushing  lumber  prices  for  domestic 
homebuUdlng  to  levels  far  above  normal 
price  increases.  Testimony  taken  at  our 
July  19  hearing  shows  that  the  wholesale 
softwood  lumber  price  Index  h£is  shot  up 
far  In  excess  of  the  Increase  of  housing 
starts. 

The  reason  is  the  tight  supply  of  tim- 
ber in  the  Northwest  due  to  exports,  and 
the  high  prices  of  timber  due  to  Japa- 
nese bidding.  Our  January  hearing  re- 
cord is  replete  with  statistics  of  mills 
closed  down  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
lack  of  logs,  mills  that  cannot  be  brought 
back  into  production  quickly,  if  at  all, 
for  they  could  not  process  the  logs  at  a 
profit  and  pay  the  price  the  Japanese 
were  willing  to  pay  for  those  logs. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  this  public  timber 
.so  urgently  needed  to  build  homes  for 
Americans  has  been  put  up  for  foreign 
.sale  for  balance-of-payments  reasons.  In 
April,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
took  steps  to  limit  that  sale  on  forests 
west  of  the  Cascades  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  The  350  million  board  feet 
exclusion  was  applied  there  for  1  year. 
That  action  was  welcome,  for  it  provided 
temporary  relief  for  the  mills  dependent 
upon  public  timber  for  their  operation. 
But  it  was  not  a  long-range  solution,  and 
it  did  not  cover  enough  geographically. 

It  is  a  long-range  solution  that  the 
amendment  now  proposes  to  solve.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
owns  63  percent  of  the  commercial  forest 
land  in  the  12  Western  States.  Keep  in 
mind  that  the  Federal  Government  owns 
50  percent  of  the  land  area  of  my  State. 
Many  people  in  the  Midwest  and  in  the 
East  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  live 
in  a  State  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ownership  of  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  State. 
Tlie  implications  of  that  situation  press 
down  upon  us  on  one  issue  after  another 
that  come  before  the  Congress.  We  have 
to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  Fed- 
eral activity,  and  in  a  variety  of  legis- 
lative forms,  to  meet  the  deep  problems 
that  confront  Oregon  and  other  West- 
ern States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  you  find  me 
.seeking  to  make  this  record  as  to  the 
purposes,  objectives,  and  results  of  this 
section  of  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Keep  in  mind  that  there  will  be  an  esti- 
mated demand  for  2  million  new  homes 
a  year  in  1970.  and  2.5  million  by  1980. 
That  means  a  demand  for  lumber  of  16.8 
billion  board  feet  in  1970  and  21.6  billion 
by  1980. 

Under  present  management  practices 
on  the  public  lands,  there  simply  will 
not  be  logs  available  to  local  mills  in  the 
Northwest  to  meet  that  demand,  if  log 
exports  continue  to  be  unlimited. 

As  to  the  foreign  policy  implications.  I 
appreciate  that  the  State  Department  is 
always  concerned  when  trade  changes 
are  involved.  Japan  has  a  great  need  for 
housing.  She  has  put  great  amoimts  of 
capital  into  constructing  new  sawmills. 
They  are  based  upon  water  transporta- 
tion, and  are  highly  eflBcient.  But  to  the 
extent  that  this  investment  was  predi- 
cated upon  the  assumption  that  Japan 
could  buy  unlimited  quantities  of  logs 
from  the  publicly  owned  forests  of  the 
Northwestern  United  States,  the  State 


Department  has  no  one   to  blame  but 

itself. 

In  fact,  we  pointed  out  in  our  hearings 
some  months  ago  and  again  the  other 
day,  that  it  would  be  very  wise  in  the  in- 
terest of  foreign  trade  if  Japan  would 
turn  to  other  countries  to  get  their  logs, 
if  they  have  them  in  surplus,  instead  of 
threatening  us,  as  some  do.  that  if  we  do 
not  sell  them  logs,  they  will  buy  from 
Russia.  As  I  said  in  the  hearings,  "God- 
speed, buy  them  from  Russia."  I  am  not 
sure  that  would  not  be  a  verj-  desirable 
thing  in  helping  the  economy  of  both 
Japan  and  Russia.  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
stand  by  and  have  Japan  do  irreparable 
damage  to  the  economy  of  my  State,  as 
her  log  purchasing  practices  have  done. 

Thousands  of  jobs  have  been  lost  and 
great  productive  wealth  destroyed.  As  far 
as  the  balance-of-payments  problem  is 
concerned,  those  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  State 
Department  need  to  do  a  little  .simple 
arithmetic.  If  they  would  do  that,  it 
should  not  take  them  very  long  to  come 
to  the  obvious  understanding  that  If  you 
take  American  logs  and  process  them  in 
American  mills  and  turn  them  into  more 
valuable  products,  such  as  finished  lum- 
ber, and  sell  the  finished  i^roduct.  you 
have  Increased  manifold  the  benefit  to  us 
in  balance  of  payments  Selling  the  raw 
logs  compared  to  the  value  of  finished 
lumber  shows  the  damage  being  done  in 
connection  with  the  balancc-of-iiay- 
ments  problem. 

Let  Japan  buy  from  us  fmi.shed  lumber 
as  she  buys  from  Canada  and  Alaska 
The  only  reason  she  buys  it  there  is  she 
cannot  buy  logs  in  Canada  and  Ala.ska. 
It  is  that  simple. 

Japan,  too.  has  |.:reat  need  for  liousin:^, 
and  I  recognize  that.  But  she  can  get  the 
lumber  for  the  housing  if  she  wants  to 
buy  it  from  us  or  she  can  go  elsewhere 
and  get  the  lops. 

Our  Government's  representatives  in 
Japan  knew — or  should  have  known — 
what  the  statute  said.  They  have  no  right 
to  let  Japan  go  on  believing  she  could 
take  all  the  timber  she  wanted  off  the 
American  national  forests. 

FTTTLTiE    srPPLV    -NEEDS    TO    BE    STL-DIED 

Tlie  great  paradox  in  this  picture  is 
the  fact  that  there  is.  indeed,  a  tremen- 
dous supply  of  timber  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  There  is  an  even  greater  po- 
tential for  increased  production  in  the 
future,  if  we  farm  these  forests  scien- 
tifically. Do  not  forget,  Mr.  President, 
when  you  look  on  forests  you  look  on 
tree  farms.  When  you  look  on  national 
forests  you  look  upon  great  preserves  of 
forests  to  be  harvested  when  they  are 
right  for  harvest,  and  that  is  what  we 
mean  by  sustained  yield  program.  But 
the  harvest  should  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and 
not  the  economy  of  Japan  or  any  other 
foreign  power. 

The  same  Budget  Bureau  that  pushes 
the  .sale  of  these  logs  for  balance-of- 
payments  reasons  also  presides  over  a 
cut  of  $21  million  in  the  budget  of  the 
Forest  Service  for  fiscal  year  1968.  That 
cut  means  that  timber  that  could  be  cut 
will  remain  inaccessible. 

For  the  local  mill  operator  who  must 


have  a  raw  material  on  hand  this  week, 
this  month,  and  this  year,  these  trees 
may  as  well  not  be  there  if  he  cannot 
get  to  them  to  cut.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  logger  who  might  wish  to  cut  logs 
for  export  to  Japan. 

That  is  why  I.  for  many,  many  rea.sons. 
voted  again.st  the  tax  increa.se.  It  was 
coupled  with  a  S6  billion  budget  cut. 
much  of  it  to  come  out  of  resource  man- 
agement to  the  detriment  of  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
So.  when  we  had  the  Director  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Mr.  Cliff,  on  the  witness 
stand.  I  asked  him  about  the  $21  million 
cut  from  the  1968  appropriated  funds. 
We  are  talking  now  about  the  funds  that 
were  appropriated  by  Congress  and  the 
administration  impounded  a  substantial 
percentage  of  those  funds.  It  impounded 
$21  million  out  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Read  the  testimony  of  the  Director  of  the 
Forest  Sei-vicc.  under  my  examination, 
and  that  of  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
cuts  would  come  out  of  access  roads. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  .said  to 
him.  "I  realize  you  are  on  the  team  and 
you  arc  fioing  to  have  lo  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  While  Hou.sc.  but  I  want  to 
ix)int  out  that  for  every  dollar  the  ad- 
ministralion  thinks  it  is  saving  on  access 
roads,  it  will  be  a  lo.ss  to  the  American 
people  of  $10  for  every  alleged  dollar 
.saved." 

Here  is  an  investment  in  access  roads 
for  production.  Without  those  access 
roads,  we  cannot  get  the  timber  out. 
Without  those  access  roads,  we  cannot 
Liet  the  timber  out  that  Is  ripe  and  which 
should  be  cut  now  in  the  best  interests 
of  a  healthy  forest. 

Thus.  I  want  to  point  out  that  we 
nol  only  do  not  have  any  surplus  of  logs 
but  we  have  a  shortage  of  logs  because 
the  mills  in  the  West  are  not  getting 
from  the  public  forest  the  supply  of 
timber  they  need  in  order  to  meet  their 
full  operational  capacity,  or  to  supply 
the  timber  needed  for  domestic  supply. 
The  meaningful  timber  supply  we  are 
talking  about  now  is  what  is  put  up  for 
bid.  With  Japanese  bidding  for  their 
sheltered  market,  and  American  mills 
bidding  to  meet  the  demand  for  lumber 
here  at  home,  prices  are  booming  on 
public  limber  sales — far  above  the  ap- 
praised value.  Do  not  forget  how  the 
bids  work.  The  Forest  Service  or  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  appraises 
the  timber  and  places  an  appraised  price 
on  the  timber.  They  testify  that  that  ap- 
praised value  is  the  value  of  the  limber, 
but  because  there  is  such  need  for  tim- 
ber, the  lumber  companies  find  it  neces- 
saiT  to  bid  high  above  the  appraLsed 
value  of  the  limber.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  our  lumber  prices  are  so 
high.  The  cost  of  construction  of  houses 
is  therefore  higher  than  it  should  be  or 
need  be. 

We  have  the  Japanese  coming  in — and 
the  record  of  the  hearings  is  verj-  clear, 
in  many  instances — and  they  will  bid 
$125  to  $150  for  a  thousand  board  feet 
of  timber  when  the  regular  market  price 
would  be  from  $60  to  $85  for  that  timber. 
That  is  the  kind  of  competition — this 
economic  invasion  by  Japan  of  the  peo- 
ple's forest — oiu-  mills  have  to  contend 
vrith  in  the  national  forest  areas. 
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That  Is  why  the  evidence  shows  they 
are  shutting  down,  men  are  being  thrown 
out  of  work,  or  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  for  the  past  several  years,  as  this 
problem  has  accumulated  and  accumu- 
lated until  It  has  reached  thLs  crisis 
condition 

But  the  amount  of  umber  for  .sale  on 
the  open  market  remains  relatively 
fixed,  due  m  large  part  to  shortsighted 
BudKet  Bureau  practices  I  say  short- 
sighted Budget  Bureau  practices,  be- 
cause the  allowable  cuts  cannot  be  ex- 
panded without  access  roads,  without 
cruisers,  or  appraisers,  or  personnel  The 
.situation  Is  made  much  worse  when.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Government  vio- 
lates the  law  of  1926,  a.s  I  have  explained 
earlier  in  the  speech  by  selling  logs 
that  are  not  surplus 

It  IS  my  conviction  that  a  major  task 
for  the  91st  Congress  is  a  total  reevalu- 
ation  of  the  management  and  develop- 
ment -of  the  public  timber  resource, 
wtth  »  rlew  to  mcreasing  its  yield  The 
5 -year  application  of  my  amendment 
will  give  us  time  to  make  such  a  study 
It  will  keep  American  lumber  mills  In 
production  m  the  meantime 

TEKMS       ir     AMENDMENT 

Turning  to  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  a 
vote  of  11  to  4  the  first  sentence  provides 
an  exclusion  of  350  mUlion  board  feet 
that  may  be  sold  for  export  each  year, 
without  regard  for  the  requirements  of 
the  1926  act  Tins  will  permit  approxi- 
mately the  present  level  of  export  to 
continue 

Paragraph  b>  :s  intended  to  restate 
and  make  more  specific  the  requirement 
of  the  1926  act  that  unprocessed  timber 
above  and  beyond  350  million  board  feet 
must  be  found  to  be  surplus  before  it 
may  be  offered  fur  export  The  1926  act 
supposedly  requires  thus  finding  But 
whereas  the  regulation  under  which  sales 
have  been  made  appeared  m  the  Federal 
Register  m  1948  I  am  unable  to  find  that 
any  subsequent  determmation  has  been 
made  The  general  counsel  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  said  that  this 
regulation  constitutes  a  continuing 
judgment  ■  that  logs  are  m  surplus  But 
upon  what  evidence  or  what  record  that 
flndmg  and  judgment  are  based  are  to- 
tally unknown  to  me.  to  the  mdustrv-.  and 
I  suspect  to  the  officials  who  administer 
the  law 

Certainly  that  judgment  does  not  con- 
form with  conditions  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  industry  for  some  time  No  evi- 
dence or  record  that  could  be  made  to- 
day would  reveal  the  kind  of  sun^lus 
mvolved  here  To  the  contraiT.  all  the 
evidence  compiled  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee  shows  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  unprocessed  Federal  limber  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  to  a  larye  degree 
the  shortage  is  attributable  to  exports 

I  believe  that  paragraph  b  ■  makes  it 
clear  that  Congress  expects  the  Secretary 
hereafter  to  hold  a  public  hearing  when 
he  wishes  to  declare  a  local  specie  sur- 
plus, or  to  .sell  for  export  a  specified 
quantity  from  a  specified  region  of  a  na- 
tional forest.  The  language  of  the  amend- 
ment anticipates  that  the  public  hearing 
record  will  show  whether  that  specie  or 
quantity  us  in  fact  surplus  to  local  need. 
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and  that  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
will  be  guided  by  that  record. 

The  language  also  makes  clear  that  the 
needs  of  domestic  processors  are  among 
the  prima r>-  needs  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count m  arriving  at  such  a  Judgment. 
Where  ii  mill  markets  its  lumber  is  not 
at  i.s.sue  here  Its  consumption  of  timber 
makes  it  a  domestic  user  and  processor, 
n(jt  liie  place  where  its  product  is  even- 
tuallv   retailed 

Finally    panigiaph    c    is  designed  to 
enable  the  appropriate  secretaries  .to  de- 
velop administrative  regulations  to  pre- 
vent the  .substitution  of  public  timber  for 
exported     non- Federal     timber      There 
lurks  m  the  minds  of  .some  the  idea  that 
proce.s.sors  .)wning  their  own  timber  sup- 
ply will  .sell  It  for  export,  and  replace  it 
by  bidding   for  public  timber    Tho.se  of 
us  who  have  been  following   this  whole 
issue  for  many  months  have  been  alert 
tr  tlial  possibility   We  have  been  watch- 
VAii  for  It   We  have  let  the  industry  know 
that  such  a    practice  would  defeat  the 
whole  objective  of  the  April  order  of  the 
Depatment  and  the  amendment  to  the 
pending    bill     In    connection    with    the 
.\pnl     determination,  ■  the  large  private 
timber  owners  voluntarily  assured  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  they  would  not  engage 
in  thLs  practice  I  have  not  seen  any  indi- 
cation  that   pilvate  timber  owners    are 
curtailing  their  own  production  m  order 
to  .^ell  their  timber  holdings  for  export. 
Most  of  them  are  large  integrated  indus- 
tries. They  have  nothing  to  gain    from 
abandoning   their  domestic   markets.   It 
doe--,  not  appear  that  they  are  doing  so. 
or  are  planning  to  do  .so. 

Nonetheless  I  think  it  is  essential  that 
public  onfidence  m  the  use  of  Federal 
timber  be  maintained  by  taking  all  pos- 
sible steps  U)  assure  that  this  substitu- 
tion does  not  occur  That  is  why  the 
appropriate  secretaries  are  specifically 
authoitzed  to  prevent  it. 

Todav  I  received  a  telegram  from  one 
of  the  witr.es.ses  in  our  July  19  hearing 
that  bears  directly  on  this  problem  It 
reads  as  follows 

Hnn  W*YNE  MoRst  Please  include  the  fol- 
:  iwtng  .uldltloiiiil  suitement  m  the  record  of 
'he  3enai«  .-iiniill  Biisinesa  .Subcommittee 
he.»r:ng  held  in  W.ishlngton,  DC  on  July  1!» 
1968 

Senator  Morse,  dunng  the  hearing  on  ex- 
t-ensiun  "i  ihe  taoundanea  of  primary  munu- 
f(wf.irin»{  requirements,  .segregated  the  log 
export  problem  ;nu>  three  mmn  .  ategone* 
I  ngree  with  the  Senator  that  log  exports  do 
f.ill  into  several  general  categories  and  should 
be  reguliiled  accordingly  .^t  this  Ume.  our 
comments  will  be  directed  lo  either  export- 
ing Federal  logs  or  the  substitution  of  public 
l,>gs  for  exported  private  logs 

I  Exporting  Federal  logs  This  category  h.is 
already  been  well  dcKrumented  at  the  hearing 
However  it  should  be  emph.islzed  that  con- 
tinued control  within  the  existing  boundariee 
!id  well  as  extension  of  these  bouiidarleB  l.s 
paramount  to  the  local  dependent  mills  re- 
gardless of  the  action  taken  on  private 
•iniber 

III  E.x,p^irting  prlval*  logs  and  replacing 
the  exported  private  logs  with  public  timber 
This  replacement  could  be  either  slmultane- 
..u.K  .'substitution  or  a  rapid  depletion  of  prl- 
\ale  timber  by  accelerating  the  cut  for  ex- 
port puriKXses  Upon  (ompletlon  of  the  ac- 
celerated depletion  of  private  timber,  the 
operators  could  then  pun  hase  public  timber 
to  operate  •Melt  mills  left  de.-.tltule  for  logs 
be.  au.'^e   'f  'he  log  exi^^rt  program 


TlUs  group  of  private  timber  holders 
should  not  be  eligible  to  purch»»e  public 
timber  to  replace  their  depleted  supply  In 
addition,  other  qualified  purchasers  of  public 
timber  should  be  prohibited  from  selling 
lo«s  U)  the  above  operators  aa  a  substitute 
for  their  exported  non-federal  logs 

The  amendment  to  sixteen  U  S  C  616 
adopted  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relatlon.s 
Committee  appears  to  provide  for  this  type 
of  control 

We  certainly  .support  the  approval  of  the 
restrictions  of  .substitution  and  feel  It  is 
needed  now  M  present,  the  primary  manu- 
facturing regulation  Is  relatively  new  so  ll 
would  be  difficult  to  cite  Instances  where 
private  limber  holders  are  exporting  their 
own  timber  and  running  up  the  sales  on  pub- 
lic timber  It  does  pose  a  real  potential  prob- 
lem and  industry  should  face  up  to  It  now 
and  request  means  to  prevent  this,  such  as 
Siena  lor  Morse's  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bin 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  include 
thl.'-  additional  statement 

Arnold  Ewinc. 
Nortliicest  Timber  Association. 
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I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Ewing  for  making 
It  clear  that  the  industry  is  aware  of  this 
problem,  and  that  it  supports  the  type  of 
regulation  to  prevent  it  authorized  by 
the  amendment.  His  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  other  expressions  of  industry 
support  compiled  by  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association. 

I  also  want  the  legislative  history  of 
this  provision  to  make  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  have  the  adminis- 
trative authority  to  impose  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  restrictions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  prevent  any  such  poten- 
tial—but at  the  present  time  hypotheti- 
cal—abuse that  Mr.  Ewing  and  the  senior 
Stnator  from  Oregon  have  been  dis- 
cussing 

I  want  the  Record  to  make  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  v^nll 
not  only  support  the  exercise  of  such  ad- 
ministrative power  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretai-v  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre- 
taiT  of  the  Interior,  but.  if  this  problem 
aruses  I  shall  be  insisting  that  they  act 
under  this  authority,  because  it  would  be 
their  clear  duty  to  do  it  under  a  shownng 
of  such  facus. 

Finally.  I  would  appeal  to  all  factions, 
in  Government  and  out,  who  are  involved 
in  this  issue  to  imderstand  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  letting  this  con- 
troversv  continue  to  build  up.  Everyone 
knows  that  ;s  all  it  can  do.  in  the  absence 
of  the  solution  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  offered.  Far  from  •goinn 
away.  ■  the  conflicting  economic  pressures 
can  only  t-row  That  means  that  the  po- 
litical  pre-ssures  can   only   grow.   too. 

The  pending  amendment  is  a  fair  com- 
promise. It  is  only  an  extension  of  the 
directive  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  April  16.  1968.  It  comes  to  grips  with 
the  issue,  and  it  affords  the  means  of 
getting  It  behind  us 

It  is  fair  to  eastern  Oregon,  eastern 
Washington,  Idaho.  Utah.  Montana,  and 
to  all  the  Stales  m  which  these  meat 
national  forests  arc  located,  where  the 
danger  is  and  where  the  Japanese  are 
already  .showing  an  intention  to  t;o  into 
the  national  forests  in  tho.se  States  and 
continue  the  malpractice  that  charac- 
terized their  buying  m  western  Oregon 
and  western  Washington  on  which  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture   put   a   ceiling 


by  his  directive  of  April  16  in  that  lim- 
ited area.  This  is  a  matter  in  which 
there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  policy, 
covering  all  national  forests,  and  it  is 
also  a  matter  which  calls  for  such  uni- 
formity in  carrying  out  the  legal  intent 
of  the  law  of  1926, 

I  say  it  IS  a  fair  compromise.  That  is 
why  I  believe  the  amendment  deserves 
the  support  of  every  Federal  agency,  and 
the  economic  interests  involved,  as  well. 
1  recommend  it  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Congress, 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr,  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  <S,  3679  >  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  19,  1968  (Public  Law  351,  90th 
Cong,), 

The  mes.saBe  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R,  16363)  to 
clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for 
cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  poultry  prod- 
ucts inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes :  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
PxTRCELL.  Mr,  Stubblefield,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr,  Belcher,  and  Mrs,  May  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  <H,  Con,  Res.  705)  to  assist 
veterans  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  who  have  served  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere  in  obtaining  suitable 
employment. 


ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  222.  An  act  to  insure  that  certain  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so 
designed  and  constructed  as  to  be  accessible 
to   the   physically   handicapped; 

H.R.  11026  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
.September  15.  1960.  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping aJid  enhancing  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  improving  the  fish  and  wildlife 
programs  at  reservations  covered  by  said  act, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HR  17903.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  re- 
sources development,  including  certain  civil 
fimclions  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, Interstate  Commission  on  the  Poto- 
mac River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  the  .'Vtomic  Energy  Commission,  for  the 
hscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


TRANSFER  OF  HEADSTART  TO  THE 
OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  to 
another  .subject,  which  I  must  make  a 
matter  of  record  before  I  leave  the  floor 


to  go  to  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  education  bill,  because  I  want  to  be 
able  to  show,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
analysis  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate. 
as  far  as  concerns  the  reason  for  the  60 
to  29  vote  that  seeks  to  transfer  Head- 
start  from  OEO  to  HEW.  has  t>een  put 
in  the  Record  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  July  22.  1968. 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  on  papc  1, 
there  appears  a  story  written  by  Miss 
Eve  Edstrom  under  the  caption,  '  John- 
son Moves  To  Rescue  Headstart.'  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  to 
which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Setback  Laid  to  White  Hoi'se  Lac. — 
Johnson   Moves  To  Rescve  Headstart 

(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
The  Senate  List  week  crippled  the  poverty 
war's  mo6t  popular  child--Head  Start— while 
the  White  House  rejxirtedly  stood  still 

If  the  Senate  action  stands.  Head  Start 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  stales  Its  most 
innovative  ingredients  would  almost  surely 
be  wiped  out.  Its  neediest  beneliciajies — the 
children  of  the  poorest  Southern  Negroes. 
Indians  and  migrants — would  be  ail  but  shut 
out. 

Yet  Head  Start  supporters  say  their  appeal 
for  White  House  aid  early  last  week  v^'as 
brushed  aside  on  the  ftrounds  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  didn't  have  a  chance  of 
passage. 

But  after  it  was  adopted  by  a  whopping 
60  to  29.  the  White  Hovise  actively  trepan 
trying  to  undo  the  damage.  Visits  were  paid 
to  key  Congressional  leaders  in  an  effort 
to  overturn  the  Senate  action  when  it  goes 
to  conference 

Actually.  If  there  h.id  t>een  any  coordi- 
nated Administration  .strategy  dunng  hi.st 
Wednesday  s  hasty  Senate  debate,  an  accept- 
able compromise  might  have  been  worked 
out  But  the  issues  were  so  obscured  that 
even  .sensational  charges  against  a  Chicago 
.street  gang  were  \ised  to  hamstring  Head 
Start 

At  first  glance,  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  Vocationxil  Education  Bill  would  appear 
to  result  in  nothing  more  than  a  long-ex- 
pected bureaucratic  shift 

The  popular  Head  Start  program  for  pre- 
schoolers would  be  taken  away  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEOi  and 
given  to  the  Office  of  Education,  effective 
next   July. 

But  neither  the  Office  of  Education  nor 
its  parent,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (HEW),  wants  Head 
Start  under  the  conditions  which  the  Sen- 
ate imposed. 

This  is  because  Head  Start  money  would 
be  channeled  through  state  school  agencies 
and  the  Office  of  Education  would  not  even 
have  the  final  power  to  disapprove  a  state 
plan  for  Head  Start  funding. 

As  explained  by  the  chief  mover  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Sen  Peter  H  Doinmick 
(R-Colo).  school  officials  "would,  therefore, 
state  by  state,  be  in  charge  of  this  pro- 
gram." 

Sen.  John  Stennis  iD-Miss  \  immediately 
applauded  the  move  lo  give  Head  Start  to 
state  educators.  He  long  has  fought  OEO- 
supported  Head  Start  projects  in  Mississippi 
which  operated  outside  of  the  schools  to  get 
innovative  programs  to  the  poorest  Negro 
children. 

An  end  to  such  projects  is  almost  certain 
if  the  Senate  amendment  passes.  Similarly, 
it  is  doubtful  that  states  will  give  up  funds 
for  Head  Start  projects  on  Federal  Indian 
reservations  or  for  children  of  migrants. 


Furthermore,  the  argument  that  Sen. 
Wayne  Morse  (D-Ore  )  made  in  support  of 
the  amendment  is  strongly  contested  by  both 
OEO  and  HEW  officials.  tJnlike  Morse,  they 
do  not  believe  Head  Start  is  strictly  an  edu- 
cational program  and  should  therefore  be  in 
the  Office  of  Education 

In  a  letter  that  was  made  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate debate.  HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  J  Cohen 
said ; 

■Head  Start  was  imaglnaiively  developed 
by  the  Office  of  Ek?onomic  Opportunity  as  part 
of  a  broad-scale  and  coordinated  attack  on 
the  many  social  problems-  nutritional,  med- 
ical, psychological  as  well  as  educational — 
which  contribute  lo  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

'In  this  comprehensive  formal.  Head 
Start  has  functioned  exceedingly  well  under 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and.  con- 
.'equently.  we  believe  that  its  assignment 
there  should  be  continued  ■ 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  Cohen  does  not  want  Head  Start  within 
HEW  if  It  could  be  operated  under  the  .^ame 
llexible  guidelines  that  exist  at  OEO 

In  tact,  both  OEO  and  HEW  are  in  gen- 
eral agreement  that  Head  Start  should  be 
transferred,  either  as  an  independent  agency 
directly  under  the  HEW  Secretary's  .super- 
vision or  as  a  component  of  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

This  was  a  principal  reason  why  Jule  M 
Sugarman,  the  i  reator  and  developer  of  Head 
Start,  left  OEO  in  April  ui  become  associate 
chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  His  job  is  to 
weld  together  all  health,  educational  and 
welfare  services  lor  pre-school  children 

Such  a  to<jrdin.it€d  attack  on  ihe  problems 
of  preschoolers,  along  with  the  continuing  in- 
volvement of  parents  that  has  character- 
ized Head  Start  programs,  has  Ijeen  a  chief 
lAm  of  .'^pi  retary  Cohen  But  the  Senate  de- 
bate did  not  focus  on  these  aspects  of  Head 
St.'irt  In^le,,d.  Morse  in  becoming  a  strong 
ally  I'f  P.c-publiciin  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment empha.<!ized  how  OEO  programs  in  his 
state  have  been  beset  by  "inefficiency,  by 
waste  and  by  maladministration  '  OEO 
.■-(.urces  say  Morse  :s  piqued  because  Cim- 
I'ressional  fund  cutbacks  forced  the  closing 
I  :  ,1  Job  Cf^rps  center  in  Orecon 

Sen.  Frank  J  Lausche  iD-Ohioi  said  he 
v.ouId  vote  lor  the  transfer  because  he  had 
re..d  how  OEO  had  .-uoported  a  Chicago  street 
pang  ))r(  .uct  tli.'.l  w;!s  controlled  by  "thugs, 
thieves,  hippies,  drug  addicts  " 

Southern  Democrat.s.  angered  because  OEO 
used  dhscretionary  powers  to  fund  projects 
in  their  stit^es,  found  themselves  in  the  un- 
usual position  of  givmi;  Head  Start  to  one 
(.1  their  chief  wh.ppmg  boys,  EducatiMii  Com- 
missioner Harold  Howe  II.  lormer  enforcer 
«■;  HE'VV  scliool  desegregation  policies 

Thus,  the  Senate  vote  can  be  interpreted 
as  stemming  from  broad  aiiti-OEO  feeling, 
r^'.ther  than  any  considered  judgment  of  h<jw 
Head  Start  can  best  be  operated 

The  Head  Start  traiisfer  h.as  not  been  the 
.■•ubject  of  hearings,  and  did  not  come  up  in 
the  House  when  the  Vocational  Education 
Bill  passed 

Senate  conferees,  who  r,a\e  !:ecn  .ippc'irited 
to  resolve  the  matter,  are  .^plit  right  down 
the  middle— hve  voted  for  the  trasfer  and 
five  voted  against  n 

rhey  will  meet  with  yet-io-be-sclected 
House  conferees.  However,  a  majority  of 
the  House  conferees  will  reflect  the  senti- 
ments ul  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  Carl  D    Perkins   iD-Ky.i. 

Perkins  is  dead  set  against  the  transfer, 
but  no  one  is  jTedictine  how  the  batUe  will 
come  ijut 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  preface  my  remarks  about  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  the  story  with 
a  tribute  to  Miss  Edstrom.  v^'ho  I  know- 
to  be  a  responsible  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent journalist.  What  I  have  to  .say 
about  the  statements  in  the  article — and 
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there  »re  many  of  them  I  believe  to  be 
quite  misleading — I  would  wish  attrib- 
uted to  the  source*  who  provided  Miss 
Edstrom  with  the  materials  she  used 

I  suspect  that  those  sources  can  be 
found  not  too  far  from  the  offJces  of  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Mr  Hardint?  I  base  this 
upon  an  episode  which  occurred  on  July 
17  and  about  which  I  spoke  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  July  18.  Interested  Senators  may 
find  my  comments  on  that  occasion  on 
pa«?e  22030  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  18. 

But  whatever  the  source,  it  is  neces- 
sary. I  think,  to  set  the  record  straight 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  story,  which 
states.  'The  Senate  last  week  crippled 
the  poverty  war's  mo.st  popular  child  - 
Headstart."  Is  an  assertion  which,  In  my 
Judgment,  has  no  foundation  In  fact  even 
though  It  may  be  sincerely  held  by  some 
of  those  working  wlthm  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  m  this  program 

Why  dp  I  say  this''  Because  the  phy.sl- 
cal  transfer  of  the  Wa.shinnton  authori- 
ties from  OEO  to  the  Office  of  Education 
need  not  disturb  Ui  the  sll^;htest  the 
interaction  amonn  the  ciuld.  his  parents, 
the  preschool  teacher,  the  doctor,  and 
the  volunteer  worker  wlio  locates  the 
child's  clothing  Together  this  group 
can  continue  to  bring  into  focus  the 
combined  goods  and  services  whose  end 
is  to  enable  the  youngster  to  sUrt  the 
first  grade  on  an  equal  basis  with  his 
more  fortunate  classmates  from  a  mid- 
dle-income home  I  am  not  wedded  to  the 
detail  of  the  Stale  plan  as  .set  forth  in 
the  amendm.ent  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  weigh  arguments  for  the  addition  or 
subtraction  of  elcmenis  and  provisions 
If  the  case  can  be  made  on  the  merits 
Without  presuming,'  to  speak  for  Senator 
DoMiNicK  on  this  matter— he  can  speak, 
and  eloquently,  for  himself— I  know 
from  experience  he  Is  a  i-ea.sonable  man. 

Let  those  in  conference  on  the  House 
side  show  us  m  which  way  there  is  justi- 
fication for  modification  of  the  amend- 
ment, and  we  will  consider  it. 

Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  actual 
provisions  of  the  amendment 

In  -section  802' a'  2 ' .  there  appear  the 
foUowlng  provisions: 

Under  which  funds  paid  to  'he  Stai« 
froen  Ita  allotment  under  secUun  BOl  will  be 
used  CO  mAke  grants  to  conununlty  acuon 
digencle«  i  established  pursuant  to  the  Ec«i- 
nomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 1.  and  public 
agencies  or  private  nonprofit  agenclee  or  .>r- 
i{.inizaUons.  including  local  educational 
agencies,  to  assist  them  In  carrying  on  pre- 
school programs,  which,  under  subsection 
(b>.  ar«  eligible  r,jr  assistance  under  this 
utle. 

.\nd,  in  section  802  ■  a  ■  •  6 1  ; 

■me  state  plan  provides  a  brtlanced  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  educaUonal.  nutnUonaJ. 
health,  cli>thing,  and  other  unique  iieeds  of 
children  from  impoverished  backgrounds  m 
order  for  them  to  function  at  'ivtimiim  levels 
;!i  relationship  to  other  children. 

And,  in  (7)  : 

It  fvirther  provides  a  standard  >>{  poverty 
;or  individuals  and  families  Ln  the  i>tate  that 
-.akes  Into  socounC  the  aumber  'jI  ohUdren. 
iependents.  and  other  special  circumstances 
.abstantlaliy  affecting  tiie  ability  at  indl- 
MJuals   and   families   to  be  self-sustaining. 


Section  802fb»  states: 
\  pre»ch<3oi  program  shall  be  eligible  for 
Assistance  under  this  Utle  If  ( 1 1  It  is  designed 
•ji  prfpare  educatlonaJI:  deprived  chlldrwn 
IP.  areas  having  high  proportions  oC  children 
from  low -income  fanrulles  U)  sucoesafuUy 
undertake  the  retfular  elementary  school 
program.  >'Ji  it  Is  ,'amed  on  by.  <>r  under 
cfintrarls  or  .irr.iiigements  with,  a  community 
action  agency  or  a  [)ubllf  agency  or  prlvBte 
nonprofit  agency  or  oganizatlon.  Including  u 
1  K-al  educational  agency  and  (31  It  Is 
imiti-d  '.o  partlclpaUon  by  children  from 
f.imlUes  meeting  the  [loverty  .itanUards 
established    under    section    802ittM7) 

Listening  to  some  of  the  critics  one 
would  think  that  these  so-called  local 
action  as;i'ncios  are  being  aboli-shed  by 
the  Dominick  amendment.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Mr  President  Let  me  say  to 
thase  who  have  been  stirred  up  by  the 
propaganda  that  has  come  out  of  OEO. 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  charges 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
Harding  and  his  a.ssociates  down  at  OEO 
have  been  .sending  out  letters,  telegrams, 
and  propaganda  fighting  this  amend- 
ment that  was  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  by 
a  vote  of  60-10-29.  That  is  why  I  said  on 
July  18  that  the  President  should  re- 
member—and I  defended  his  power  to 
nominate — where  Senate  confirmations 
are  necf.ssan'.  not  only  that  he  has  the 
power  to  nominate,  but  that  he  has  the 
power  to  Are,  and  Mr  Harding  should 
take  note  of  it.  as  well  as  those  others 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
who.  in  my  judgment,  have  been  mis- 
usinK  BUid  abusmg  their  offices  by  seeking 
to  direct  the  legislative  process  of 
Congress 

As  I  said  on  July  18.  I  repeat  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Harding  and  his  group  need  to  remember 
that  the  power  and  the  authority  lo  de- 
clare where  Govi-rnment  functions  shall 
be  '.  eswd  in  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Goverrunent  resUs  in  Conpre.ss.  not  in  the 
executive  branch. 

I  think.  Mr  President,  it  is  still  true — 
sometimes  I  doubt  it,  or  am  tempted  to 
doubt  it,  but  I  think  it  Is  still  true — that 
we  are  not  a  government  of  executive 
supremacy  yet.  I  think  it  is  stUl  true  that 
thus  far  we  have  not  delegated  all  of  our 
legislative  fimctlons  to  the  White  House. 
As  the  Senate  knows,  I  have  pleaded 
here  for  yeais  against  this  trend  of  Con- 
gress walking  out  on  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  Constitution, 
which  Congress  has  done  time  and  tune 
again,  to  the  point  that  we  now  do  have 
a  threat  of  developing  a  government  by 
executive  supremacy  instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment such  as  the  constitutional  fa- 
thers envisaged  and  set  forth,  of  three  co- 
ordinate and  coequal  branches  of  govern- 
ment.  a  judiciary,  a  legislative  branch, 
and  an  executive  branch. 

Mr  President,  I  would  that  it  were  not 
nece.ssary  for  me  to  speak  so  critically  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  any  agency 
of  the  Government,  but  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  a^ked  for  it  I  did  not 
They  have  drawn  the  issue,  and  I  want 
to  .say  that  all  this  is  is  a  transfer  of  a 
prognun  from  one  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  anotlier  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment 

Not  only,  Mr    President,  is  it  just  a 
transfer,  but  every  phase  of  the  program 


wUl  continue.  Thla  Is  In  line  with  a  policy 
that  Congress  has  adopted  in  regard  to 
other  educational  programs  that  orig- 
inally were  vested  In  the  OE».  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  have  transferred  Upward 
Bound.  We  have  transferred  the  college 
work-study  program.  We  have  trans- 
ferred other  programs  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  that  are  related 
to  educational  programs,  such  as  adult 
basic  education. 

The  original  action  was  to  place  au- 
thority for  such  programs  in  the  en- 
abling legislation  establishing  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  But  it  was 
nev^r  intended  that  they  should  be  re- 
tained in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity on  some  perpetuity  basis,  or  that 
there  was  some  vested  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion that  was  not  subject  to  reverse  and 
chance.  Quite  the  contrary. 

We  debated  the  ussue  and  proceeded 
to  the  vote  in  the  Senate  that  i-esulted 
in  the  Headstart  transfer,  by  the  vote 
of  60-to-29.  Tlie  debate  .showed  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  econ- 
omy, and  appropriateness  of  jurisdiction, 
all  the  programs  should  be  vested  in  that 
department  of  the  Government  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  educational  mat- 
ters That  agency  in  HEW  is  the  Office 
of  Education  not  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MORSE  In  a  moment. 
Mr  President,  I  wish  Senators  could 
see  the  telegrams  I  am  i-eceivlng— 
stimulated,  may  I  .say,  by  the  propa- 
gandists down  in  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  Furthermore,  I  want  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  note  of  what  I  say.  for  he  is  re- 
ported in  the  press  as  saying  that  he 
wants  HeadsUrt  put  back,  or  retained, 
in  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
I  ask  him.  Mr.  Vice  President,  will 
you  please  read  the  Record  first?  For 
your  public  statements  do  not  give  me 
the  slightest  indication  that  you  have 
ever  read  the  debate  on  the  Headstart 
program.  ' 

Then.  I  say  to  the  Vice  President,  if 
he  wants  lo  join  issue  with  me,  I  shall 
welcome  that  fight,  because  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  l^im  on.  Let  him 
go  to  the  country,  seeking  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  presidency, 
and  seeming  to  want  to  whittle  away  at 
the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to 
determine  where  these  functions  shall 
be  located.  I  say  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  is  a  legislative 
ix)wer.  not  the  power  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  the  President,  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

But  I  also  want  to  say  that  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Vice  President,  that  if  he 
gets  the  facts,  I  would  be  perfectly  will- 
ing to  put  him  on  a  jurj-  to  cast  a  juror's 
vote  as  to  where  Headstart  should  be 
located. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
veiy  much  Interested  In  listening  to  the 
Senator's  speech.  I,  too.  am  receiving,  as 
I  am  sure  many  other  Senators  are.  let- 
ters, editorials,  clippings,  and  newspaper 
articles,  generated  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  My  own  comments 
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on  the  errors  and  Innuendos  of  the 
Washington  Post  article  appear  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Wednes- 
day. July  24 

Last  Saturday  I  met  in  Colorado  with 
the  heads  of  four  Headstart  programs. 
They  had  requested  the  meeting  fearing 
that  I  was  tr>ing  to  kill  Headstart,  As 
the  Record  shows,  this  is  completely  far- 
fetched and  directly  the  opposite  of  the 
truth,  for  what  I  am  attempting  to  do 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Is 
attempting  to  do  is  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram. 

Not  one  of  them  had  read  my  amend- 
ment. When  I  got  through  explaining  it, 
they  said.  We  still  disagree  with  you, 
because  in  our  opinion  the  educational 
institutions  of  this  country  are  bureau- 
cratic, and  are  no  good." 

As  more  educational  institutions  hear 
about  this,  I  think  they  might  become 
alive  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  ones 
really  under  attack  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  I  think  they  might 
come  in  and  say  to  OEO,  "Look,  you  may 
not  want  to  transfer  the  program  over 
to  our  jurisdiction,  but  we  do  not  think 
it  is  accurate  for  you  to  say  it  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  run  Headstart  when 
histor>-  and  experience  amply  demon- 
strate that  that  is  where  it  is  best  to  ad- 
minister that  type  of  program." 

So  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  speak  on  the  subject.  Edi- 
torial writers  in  the  Denver  Post  and 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  also  criticized 
me  for  offering  this  amendment.  The  fac- 
tual errors  again  made  it  clear  the  au- 
thors had  not  read  the  amendment  or  the 
Senate  debate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Harding 
warned  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
all  the  rest  of  us.  The  very  afternoon 
we  agreed  to  the  amendment,  that  letter 
went  to  all  OEO  employees.  It  made  It 
perfectly  clear  that  they  were  going  to 
make  this  fight  against  the  action  we 
took. 

That  is  why  I  made  my  helpful  sug- 
gestion to  the  President  that  he  had  not 
only  the  power  to  nominate,  but  also  the 
power  to  fire.  Of  course,  that  is  where  it 
IS  coming  from.  However,  let  me  say  to 
Mr.  Harding,  and  his  group,  that  I  have 
stood  up  against  lobbying  for  24  years  in 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  bend  my  knees  un- 
der the  type  of  tactics  he  is  using.  I  am 
ready  to  take  on  his  lobbying.  I  do  not 
intend  to  surrender  to  implied  promises 
or  threats  of  pressure  being  put  upon  us 
because  we  are  seeking  to  do  what  we 
are  satisfied  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  coun- 
try— to  come  under  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sincerely  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  support  he  has  given. 

I  point  out  that  the  vote  was  very  in- 
teresting. There  were  30  Republicans 
and  30  Democrats  who  voted  in  support 
of  the  measure.  It  was  a  completely  bi- 
I>artisan  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Tlie  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  observation  that  officials  of  the  OEO 
have  some  other  matters  they  could  well 


turn  their  attention  to  rather  than  the 
stirring  up  of  criticism  against  the 
Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations has  requested  seven  official 
documents  that  are  needed  in  an  inves- 
tigation. Up  to  date,  the  OEO  has  re- 
fused to  give  them  to  us.  I  am  sure  that 
the  day  will  arrive  when  we  can  get 
them.  However,  they  can  enhance  their 
prestige  in  all  quarters  if  they  comply 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
tions which  I  have  quoted  from  the 
amendment  afford  ample  evidence,  in  my 
judgment,  that  consideration  was  given 
by  the  author  of  the  amendment  to  car- 
rying on  the  program  objectives  which 
we  all  believe  to  be  desirable. 

Furthermore,  in  section  804,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  administration  of 
State  plans,  there  is  the  highly  -sipnifi- 
cant  subsection  'c^  which  stat^^s: 

In  the  event  a  State  shall,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  fail  to  submit  a  State  plan,  or 
shall  fall  to  submit  an  .icceptable  suite  plan 
under  circumstances  that  the  Commis.sioner 
believes  indicate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  State 
officials  to  prevent  operatloi^  of  any  accept- 
able program  under  this  title  within  the 
State,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
contract  directly  with  qualified  cciiimunlty 
action  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
or  organizations,  including  I<x-al  educational 
agencies,  to  implement  programs  i.ncier  this 
title  within  such  State 

I  find  it  difficult  in  the  face  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment,  to  f.nd  sub- 
stantiation of  the  charge  that  Headstart 
is  to  be  crippled.  Certainly,  the  direct 
administration  of  the  program  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  if  the  State 
fails  to  act  or  if  State  plans  do  not  meet 
the  criterion  set  forth  in  the  .section,  pro- 
vides a  safeguard  to  insure  that  the  pro- 
gram can  be  carried  on  effectively. 

At  this  point  I  would  also  note  that  the 
eCfective  date  of  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions is  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1970. 
next  July  1,  thus  permitting  an  orderly 
transition  between  the  agencies. 

I  stress  that,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  because  .some  of  the  wires 
seem  to  indicate  that  we  are  transferring 
it  tomorrow.  They  have  a  year  in  which 
to  make  an  orderly  transfer. 

Let  us  face  up  to  it.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  is  going  to  happen?  It  will 
happen  here  as  it  has  happened  in  the 
other  programs  we  transfer.  The  key 
personnel  slots  will  be  transferred  to 
continue  the  administration  under  the 
direction  of  the  HEW.  The  idea  that  this 
is  some  kind  of  unwise  program  envis- 
ioned by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  part  of 
the  wires  we  are  receiving  say:  "Don't 
kill  Headstart  by  cutting  off  its  funds." 

Last  year  there  were  no  specific  funds 
for  Headstart  because  OEO  opposed  ear- 
marking. The  Dominick-Murphy  amend- 
ment earmarks  $375  million  for  Head- 
start.  So,  instead  of  cutting  them  off,  we 
are  helping  them  and  giving  them  a  spe- 
cific program  that  can  be  retained. 


Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  giving  them  a 
specific  guarantee. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  pointed  out 
that  the  transfer  would  be  next  July  1. 
the  beginning  of  the  next  fi.scal  year. 

Hopefully,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  both 
be  here  next  year.  And.  if  we  are  not, 
someone  el.se  will  take  up  the  struggle. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  are  here,  we  will 
stay  free  from  lobbying,  I  can  tell  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  can  get  it 
.straightened  out  then. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Pie.sident.  may  I  also 
point  out,  as  I  am  sure  Senators  are 
aware,  that  language  which  goes  inio 
conference  and  is  subject  to  conference 
scrutiny  can  be  perfected.  This  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  conference.  If  our  col- 
leagues in  tlje  other  body  can  point  out 
defects  or  omissions  such  as  a  reservation 
of  a  portion  of  funds  for  use  of  Indian 
children,  or  the  children  who.se  parents 
are  migrants,  this  is  an  area  which  I  fee) 
sure  would  be  given  most  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate  conferees. 

Certainly,  our  past  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  as  in  title  III  ESEA.  and  in 
title  I  ESEA,  have  shown  that  our  po.'^i- 
tions  are  not  uniformly  inflexible  and 
rigid  when  the  facts  substantiate  the 
case  being  made. 

I  shall  not  dignify  by  comment  the  al- 
legations made  in  the  third  and  fourth 
paragraphs  except  to  say  that  the  record 
is  clear  on  the  bill,  as  in  all  bills  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  manage  in  the 
Senate,  that  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have 
at  all  times  striven  to  accord  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  administration  viewix)ints  pre- 
.sented  by  resixinsible  public  officials 

The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senators  from  Colorado  and  California 
was  laid  down  at  the  close  of  debate  on 
Monday,  July  17.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Record  and  available  to  all  Senators  on 
Tuesday,  July  18,  and  it  was  not  called 
up  until  the  following  day,  Wednesday. 

July  19- 

The  proposal  to  transfer  this  program 
was  one  with  which  we  liave  been  con- 
cerned for  over  2  years. 

It  is  in  line  with  the  policy  adopted  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education  more 
than  2  years  ago. 

It  is  one  of  a  .sequences  of  such  trans- 
fers of  programs  which  liave  a  dominant 
educational  component. 

Senators  will  recall  that  as  vehicle  of 
convenience  at  the  inception  of  the  war 
on  pwverty  there  were  included  a  num- 
ber of  educationally  based  programs.  One 
by  one.  year  by  year,  such  programs  have 
been  brought  within  the  administrative 
scope  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  placed  under 
the  Office  of  Education. 

College  work-study  was  the  first,  adult 
basic  education  the  second.  Upward 
Bound  in  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments just  passed,  and  now  in  the  voca- 
tional education  amendments  bill.  H.R. 
18366.  the  Senate  has  added  Headstart. 

We  have  taken  the.se  actions  because 
we  can  recall  the  testimony  given  at  the 
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Inoeptkn  of  th«  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Th»t  testimony  wm  to  the  effect  that 
OEO  would  Innovate  amd  develop  pro- 
grtuns  to  be  sure,  but  that  when  these 
pro«rrama  were  established  as  success- 
ful they  would  be  placed  under  the  ap- 
propriate agency  authority,  thus  freeing 
OEO  resources  to  develop  new  areas  and 
new  ideas. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  press  that 
point  too  much  That  i.s  the  leRl.slative 
hearing  on  the  OEO  act.  the  act  that 
brought  OEO  Into  belne  It  wa^  never 
contended  by  Congress  that  the."^  pro- 
grams should  be  vested  m  OEO  to  stay 
there  permanently  They  were  to  be  ex- 
perimented with.  They  were  to  be  tried 
out  In  OEO.  When  they  proved  to  be 
worthy  of  consideration,  then  they  were 
to  be  transferred  to  appropriate  divisions 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  all  fairness  and  intellectual  honesty, 
those  in  the  OEO  that  are  carrj'ine  on 
this  propaganda  drive  to  prevent  the 
tranaf«r  of  HeadsUrt  to  the  HEW  owe  it 
to  the  American  people  to  spealt  the 
trath  about  the  leetlslatlve  origin  and  the 
history  and  congressional  Intent  with  re- 
spect to  the  legislation  that  brought  OEO 
Into  being  in  the  first  place. 

At  least  that  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
program  as  I  understood  it  from  the  lips 
of  Sargent  Shrtver  who  repeatedly  dis- 
claimed any  desire  to  establish  a  bureau- 
cratic apparatus  with  proprietary  and 
vested  rights  in  programs.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps  the  philosophy  of  Its  founder  no 
longer  permeates  the  asency  If  so.  It  is  a 
sign  of  hardening  of  the  bureaucratic 
arteries  which  bodes  ill  for  the  health  of 
the  agency 

I  do  not  know  upon  whom  Miss  Ed- 
strom  was  relying  with  regard  to  her 
statement : 

Neither  the  Offlce  of  Education  nor  its 
parent,  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  HEW  wanta  Headstart  un- 
der the  oondltlona  whlcli  the  Senate  impose. 

I  have  always  found  that  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  were  cooperative  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Intent  of  Congress  when  that 
Intent  was  made  clear  to  them;  because 
they  realize,  as  I  am  sure  Senators  real- 
ize, that  the  role  of  the  executive  Is  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  people  as  ex- 
pressed by  Congress. 

They  are  hardworking  and  dedicated 
public  servants  who  work  at  the  depart- 
mental and  the  bureau  level,  and.  as 
good  and  conscientious  men.  must  neces- 
sarily bring  to  our  attention  those  points 
which  they  feel  would  improve  the  pro- 
posals we  consider  We  give  weight  to 
their  recommendations,  but  in  the  policy 
matter  I  must  respectfully  state  that  I 
would  not  be  serving  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon nor  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
were  I  to  acquiesce  in  an  abrogation  of 
the  legitimate  function  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  establish  the  ground 
rules  under  which  the  executive  agen- 
cies must,  should,  and  shall,  I  hope, 
continue  to  operate  so  long  as  I  am  priv- 
ileged to  serve  in  this  body 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  for  a  moment 
to  revert  to  the  article  where  it  is  .^tatt'd 

But  neither  the  Offlce  of  Educaiioa  nor  ita 
p.irent.  the  Department  ol  HeAlth.  Education, 


and  Welfare  fHKW).  wants  Headstart  under 
the  conditions  which  the  Senate  Imposed. 

This  U  because  Headstart  money  would  b* 
channeled  through  State  school  agenclea  and 
the  Office  of  Education  would  not  even  have 
the  nnal  power  to  dlsnpprose  a  State  plan 
fur  Heiid.stArt  fundliiR 

Here  I  fear  that  Miss  Edstrom  has  un- 
wittingly been  misled,  since  the  amend- 
ment sets  forth  quite  clearly  the  criteria 
the  State  plan  must  meet  before  it  is 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  Provision 
further  is  made  in  section  804: 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  nnally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title  or  any  modihcatlon  thereof  with- 
out arst  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  administering  the  plan  rea-sonable 
notice  and  opportunity  fcir  a  hearing. 

Th«  plain  words  of  the  amendment,  I 
submit,  do  give  to  the  Commissioner 
power  to  disapprove  a  State  plan  which 
does  not  meet  the  congressional  guide- 
lines It  does  not,  I  agree,  empower  the 
Commissioner  with  iirbitrary  authority 
upon  his  sole  determination  to  disap- 
prove a  plan.  If  this  is  what  the  source 
used  by  Mi.ss  Edstrom  would  wish,  then 
for  my  part  I  would  find  this  kind  of 
statement  an  excellent  reason  for  re- 
moving from  the  purview  of  that  indi- 
vidual the  exercise  of  the  congressionally 
given  authority. 

We  must  live  under  a  rule  of  law  where 
decisions  are  made  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes  enacted  by  representatives 
of  the  people.  We  ought  not  to  entrust 
the  people  of  the  Nation  to  rule  by  men 
who  in  the  name  of  flexibility  seek  to 
have  the  exercise  of  unreviewable  power. 

We  must  address  ourselves  to  this 
question:  What  is  the  purpose  of  Head- 
.start?  If  It  IS  to  bring  to  bear  the  com- 
bination of  skills  and  resources  in  the 
community  which  will  aid  the  educa- 
tionally deprived  child  to  start  on  an 
even  basis  with  the  youngster  across  the 
tracks,  then  the  thrust  of  the  program  is 
directed  toward  the  goal  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The  fact  that  this  will  have  as  a  bene- 
ficial effect  the  lessening  of  poverty  for 
the  future,  is  a  good,  but  it  is  not  the 
prime  end.  The  prime  end  is  the  child, 
not  the  artificial  abstraction. 

In  all  the  legislation  with  which  I  have 
worked  as  chairman  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  this  has  been  my  primary 
aun  To  keep  my  eye  on  the  child,  on  the 
student,  and  to  weigh  and  judge  and 
evaluate  proposals  in  terms  of  the  im- 
pact upon  the  child.  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  are  areas  of  importance  with  re- 
spect to  the  family,  of  which  the  child  is 
a  member,  wiuch  are  related  to  the  edu- 
cational achievement  of  the  child. 

The  .solutions  to  problems  in  these 
areas  should  be  funded,  and  I  have  no 
great  opposition  to  funding  them  under 
Headstart  provided  that  they  are  recog- 
nized as  secondary  and  tertiary  m  the 
total  program,  with  primacy  bemg  given 
to  the  development  in  the  child  of  his 
own  potentialities. 

If  the  thrust  of  Headstart  Is  to  cure 
the  defects  of  our  public  welfaie  system 
and  to  provide  additional  funds  because 
Congress,  the  States,  and  the  coimties 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  adequately 
fund  aid-for-dependent-children  pro- 
grams, then  I  feel  thai  this  fact  should 


be  faced  frankly  and  we  should  meet  that 
problem  on  the  merits.  In  the  appropri- 
ate proposed  legislation  which  would 
come  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  But  if  we  are  sincerely  con- 
cerned about  the  educational  sector, 
which  IS  what  the  name  of  the  program 
implies,  then  we  should  give  the  teacher 
and  those  who  work  with  the  teacher  the 
major  role  in  developing  the  kinds  of 
programs  which  will  prepare  the  child 
for  the  educational  experience. 

Tliat  is  why  I  said  in  the  debate  on 
the  bill  that  adequate  nutrition  for  the 
child  is  Important,  because  a  hungry 
child  cannot  leam  as  well  as  one  who 
comes  to  school  ha\1ng  had  a  decent 
breakfast. 

That  is  why  I  agree  that  the  child 
.should  have  adequate  clothing,  so  that 
he  is  not  ashamed  or  made  to  feel  dif- 
ferent because  of  accidents  which  have 
afflicted  his  family  by  giving  It  an  in- 
adequate Income. 

That  is  why  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  volunteers  who  work  with  the  moth- 
ers so  that  the  resources  available  to  the 
family  can  be  expended  wisely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child. 

But  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  assuring 
that  the  school  systems  throughout  the 
Nation  are  brought  into  the  picture,  be- 
cause that  is  what  the  whole  program  is 
about.  If  it  Is  not,  then  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  program  ought  to  be  re- 
named and  not  sold  to  the  public  on  the 
basis  of  the  child's  educational  needs. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  by  the  state- 
ments In  the  article  that  the  Headstart 
money  would  be  channeled  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  State  plan  and  thus 
become  tainted,  when  I  recall  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  early  administrator , 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
why  they  had  in  many  of  the  programs 
adopted  the  State  plan  as  a  proven  and 
tested  method  of  administering  Federal 
programs  in  the  educational  area. 

State  plans  are  not  perfect.  Tlie  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  has  addressed  it- 
.self  with  great  interest  and  vigor  to  im- 
proving in  program  after  program  the 
mechanisms  of  the  State  plan — most  re- 
cently, in  title  m  ESEA  and  in  the  basic 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  which  were  overwhelmingly  ap  - 
proved  on  Wednesday,  July  17,  when 
the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0.  gave 
final  approval  to  the  passage  of  HR 
18366. 

I  can  appreciate  the  problems  that 
Secretary  Cohen  has  in  admlnisterin;; 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  can  appreciate  hLs  de- 
sire to  keep  the  programs  In  the  various 
agencies  in  balance.  Were  I  in  his  place. 
I  would  be,  I  am  sure,  as  he  is,  grcatl.v 
impressed  by  the  talents  of  Mr.  Jule 
Sugarman.  who  recently  joined  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  I  would  wish  to  use 
those  talents  constructively.  He  was 
transferred  from  OEO.  But  I  submit 
that  the  form  of  the  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
emi'ient  ought  not  to  be  tortured  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  personalities 
of  even  the  most  brilliant  Federal  em- 
ployees. Rather,  organizational  struc- 
ture within  the  Department  should  fol- 
low and  be  based  upon  sound  divisions 
of  function.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  suggested  and  encouraged  the  lo- 
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cation  of  educational  programs  or  pro- 
grsons  having  primary  educational  con- 
tent within  the  Office  of  Education.  It 
is  more  eflQdent,  more  economical,  and 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  will 
give  a  coordinated  and  integrated  direc- 
tion to  our  educational  programs  in  this 
country. 

The  point  Is  an  Important  one.  It  is 
not  necessarily  an  ultimately  controlling 
point,  however,  if  In  the  wisdom  of  a 
majority  of  the  conferees  on  both  sides 
of  the  table  agreement  on  a  differing 
solution  Is  reached:  but  I  shall,  as  a 
conferee,  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider carefully  the  longrange  con- 
sequence of  the  actions  we  take. 

I  shall  do  this  because  of  my  belief 
we  will  be  serving  the  young  children 
who  are  and  should  be  the  chief  objec- 
tives of  our  concern. 

In  testimony  on  the  vocational  edu- 
cation bill  In  a  somewhat  different  area, 
Mr.  Secretary  Wlrtz  made  a  comment 
to  which  I  fully  subscribe.  His  statement 
in  colloquy  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  appears  on  page  2568,  part 
6,  of  our  education  legislation  1968 
hearings: 

There  luui  emerged  with  the  Introduction 
In  the  House  now  of  new  legislation  which 
has  been  set  aside  the  Administration  pro- 
posal, this  question  of  whether  we  should 
depart  from  the  traditional  vocational  edu- 
cation pattern  as  we  have  known  It.  I  should 
like  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I  think 
It  will  be  the  worst  mistake  in  this  country 
If  this  CongresB  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
past  and  the  pressures  of  the  present  lobby- 
ists to  perpetuate  a  dlstlncUon  between  in- 
stitutions, a  distinction  which  grinds  up  the 
Individual  In  Its  pettiness.  I  am  talking 
about  the  relationships  that  at  the  Federal 
level  are  t>etween  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Department 
of  Labor,  but  1  have  no  concern  about  that 
working.  I  am  talking  more  specifically  about 
the  relationships  between  the  State  laoards 
of  education,  the  State  vocational  education 
departments,  and  the  State  employment 
services.  If  there  are  those  who,  for  pur- 
poses of  bureaucratic  aggrandizement  will 
continue  to  Insist  on  a  separate  and  unequal 
identity  of  those  State  institutions,  they  will 
do  so  at  the  price  of  grinding  up  the  present 
generation  of  youngsters.  But  they  will 
not  do  It  any  longer  because  this  generation 
of  youngsters  is  tired  of  an  Inrtltutlonallsm 
that  Involves  among  other  things  an  ina- 
bility of  the  Institutions  even  to  work 
together. 

Then,  Secretary  Wirtz  went  on  to  say: 
This  is  not  said  In  criticism  of  any  par- 
ticular set  of  institutions.  I  know  something 
of  the  estrangement  that  has  developed  over 
the  years  between  the  emplojmient  services 
in  the  States,  which  are  part  of  the  structure 
and  the  administration  in  which  we  partici- 
pate in.  and  the  vocational  education  agen- 
cies and  the  basic  education  agencies  In  the 
States.  I  think  It  behooves  this  Congress  and 
this  country  to  say  we  want  no  more  of  that. 
It  is  three  sets  of  State  institutions,  but  It  is 
one  boy  or  one  girl  that  is  Involved  and  we 
had  better  staxt  from  the  latter  fact  Instead 
of  from  the  former.  If  I  understand  what  is 
important  to  young  Americans  today,  it  is 
that  they  are  sick  and  tired  of  Institutions 
which  have  become  ends  In  themselves  In- 
stead of  means  to  a  human  end  and  they  are 
not  going  to  have  any  more  of  it. 

It  Is  a  strong  statement  and  an  honest 
statement.  Secretary  Wirtz  says,  and  I 
agree  with  him,  that  we  should  consider 
the  needs  of  the  children,  not  the  needs 


or  the  philosophy  of  the  agency  except  as 
they  promote  the  welfare  of  the  young- 
ster and  If  the  aim  of  the  program  Is  to 
prepare  and  fit  the  child  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully In  the  educational  system,  we 
cannot  afford,  in  my  judgment,  to  place 
the  teacher,  the  school  in  the  tall  end 
position. 

It  may  be  fashionable  to  decry  the 
efforts  of  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  man  our  classrooms  and  to  say  that 
we  should  scrap  and  replace  with  some- 
thing different  the  free  public  education 
Institution  which  has  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  strength  and  capabilities 
of  our  Nation.  I  carmot  accept  the  prem- 
ises of  those  who  hold  to  this  view.  We 
can  and  should  Improve  the  quality  of 
American  education  by  providing  the 
adequate  funding  necessary  to  do  the  job 
we  all  want  done  by  the  men  and  women 
of  America  who  have  chosen  the  voca- 
tion of  serving  the  Nation's  children  and 
who  are.  in  my  judgment,  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  dedication  and  aided 
and  sustained  in  their  endeavors  to  bring 
forth  from  the  child  to  the  optimum  ex- 
tent possible  the  talents  and  abilities 
with  which  he  was  endowed  by  the 
Creator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  make  this 
statement  on  the  Headstart  program  be- 
fore we  go  Into  conference.  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
iNicK]  and  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy]  have  been  here  during  my 
statement  because  I  shall  be  referring  to 
it  in  conference,  for  In  my  judgment  the 
Issue  has  been  drawn  now  by  the  admin- 
istration; although,  let  me  say  without 
violating  any  confidence,  that  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  administration  has  had 
under  consideration  for  more  than  a  year 
the  transfer  of  Headstart  by  administra- 
tive order. 

When  the  debate  was  held  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  they  produced  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Howe,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, saying  they  did  not  want  a  trans- 
fer. I  am  used  to  these  differences  be- 
tween verbalism  and  practice  down  in  the 
executive  branch. 

What  we  are  fighting  for  here  is  an 
improvement  of  Headstart,  and  the  best 
way  to  improve  it  and  perpetuate  it  is 
to  transfer  it  from  the  OfBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senator  for  interrupting  him. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  completed  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Then  I  apologize  for 
presuming  that  I  had  interrupted  the 
Senator.  I  tried  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  and  his  permission  to  in- 
terrupt some  time  ago.  Unfortunately, 
I  guess  my  speaking  device  was  not 
turned  up  so  the  Senator  could  not  hear 
me. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  That  is  all  right.  It  is 
an  impediment  I  have  to  live  with. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  enthusiastical- 
ly join  in  the  comments  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon.  I  think 
he  knows  that  over  the  years  it  has 
been  the  strong  feeling  of  the  Senator 


from  California  that  the  Department 
of  Education  should  deal  with  matters 
of  education  so  that  when  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  wants  to  find  out  ex- 
actly what  is  going  on.  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  progress,  how  it  is  being 
handled,  that  we  know  exactly  where 
to  go.  If.  in  our  judgment,  it  is  not  being 
handled  properly,  we  know  what  to  do 
legislatively  to  correct  it. 

It  has  been  my  strong  feeling,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  it  is  also  the  strong  feel- 
ing of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  Headstart 
properly  should  be  in  the  Department  of 
Education. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  today  in  the  conference,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  to  do  everything 
possible  to  make  this  transfer  and  make 
it  quickly  and  as  practically  as  it  can  be 
done  because  I  agree  that  this  Is  a  great 
necessity  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
young  people  and  the  yoimg  people  of 
future  generations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Tlie 
Senator  has  restated  the  position  he  has 
consistently  taken  in  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  I»resident,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  unless  he  wants  the  floor  in  his 
own  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  a  moment  I  shall 
request  the  floor  in  my  own  right.  First, 
I  wish  to  express  again  my  gratitude  for 
the  support  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  the  Senator  from  California,  who  is 
the  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

I  believe  the  colloquy  we  had  and  the 
sE>eech  made  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
should  clear  up,  at  least  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  and  many  Senators,  questions 
which  must  have  occurred  by  reason  of 
this  propaganda  effort  by  the  Office  of 
Ekjonomic  Opportunity. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  we  had  edi- 
torials, newspaper  columns,  and  news- 
paper articles  in  my  State  by  people  who 
apparently  had  never  read  the  amend- 
ment and  did  not  know  what  was  In  it. 
It  is  a  little  discouraging  to  have  this 
happen  and  to  find  oneself  faced  with  a 
barrage  of  opposition,  all  of  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  strawman.  because  the 
amendment  never  gave  rise  to  the  ques- 
tions that  are  being  raised. 

I  hope  the  colloquy  and  the  effective 
comments  made  by  the  Senator  from 
OreETon  will  clear  up  these  points  and 
reduce  some  of  this  opposition. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor  but  I  would  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  acting  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman],  so  I 
will  leam  from  him  the  planned  proce- 
dure for  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon. 
There  is  pending  before  the  Senate  an 
amendment  which  seeks  to  increase  the 
foreign  aid  bill  by  $200  million.  I  am 
sure  no  more  than  eight  Senators  have 
heard  the  discussion.  I  think  it  is  a  bad 
amendment  for  reasons  I  wish  to  express 
at  some  length  when  the  matter  is 
brought  up  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 
My  understanding  is,  and  the  acUng 
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chairman  of  the  Committoe  on  ForeiRn 
Relations  can  put  me  right,  that  the  plan 
IS  to  try  to  work  out  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  for  a  limitation  of  time 
on  amendments  and  on  the  bill  for  to- 
morrow, which  will  have  my  hearty 
cooperation. 

However,  what  I  ajn  concenu-d  about, 
because  I  have  seen  it  happen  too  many 
times  when  people  were  off  the  floor,  is 
that  there  Is  a  danger  that  tins  amend- 
ment will  sUp  through  here  thus  after- 
noon with  practically  no  debate  on  lUs 
merits. 

I  do  have  to  go  to  a  conference  on  the 
education  bill,  but,  if  necessary.  I  will 
stay  here  because  I  do  not  intend  to  let 
the  amendment  pass  today,  for  I  think 
we  should  have  time  to  .study  the  amend- 
ment and  the  Senate  should  be  apprised 
of  Its  contents  It  is  an  amendment  which 
was  never  submitted  to  tiie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  we  never  had 
i^eanuHfi  on  it.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  Wr  should  not  be  adopted  I  shall 
mention  one  or  two  of  those  reasons  at 
the  present  time 

I  am  for  more  fertilizer  in  foreign 
countries,  and  I  am  for  better  seed  in 
foreign  countries,  but  I  am  not  for  the 
giveaway  programs.  I  am  for  helping 
tho.se  countries  build  their  fertilizer 
plants,  and  I  am  for  those  countries  de- 
veloping seed  programs,  and  not  keeping 
this  foreign  aid  program,  which  is  just  a 
drain  on  the  American  ta.xpayers.  by  giv- 
ing away  more  and  more 

We  have  in  this  program,  as  the 
record  shows,  nearly  $122  billion,  but 
better  than  $120  billion,  in  foreign  aid 
since  1946 

We  are  at  war  and  in  a  serious  finan- 
cial crisis  The  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Miller  1  talked  about  the  $3  billion  for- 
eign assistance  program  but  that  was 
limited  tc  the  items  he  particularized 
Let  me  say  that  the  foreign  assistance 
program  as  of  now  is  better  than  $7  bil- 
lion, if  we  bring  in  all  the  foreign  assist- 
ance programs  over  and  above  the  limited 
foreign  aid  programs.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  be  adding  $200  million  to  the  bill. 
We  should  be  cuttmg  it. 

As  the  acting  chairman  knows,  I  have 
sought  to  be  cooperative  We  have  made 
some  improvements,  in  my  judgment,  on 
the  last  day  of  the  markup.  As  I  have  said 
on  this  floor.  I  am  willing  to  go  to  a  vote 
on  the  bill  and  enter  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  limit  debate,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  cannot  .speak  for 
anyone  else  but  myself 

What  I  should  like  to  know,  and  my 
specific  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is;  Is  it  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  consideration  and  a  vote  on 
the  Mondale  amendment  this  afternoon, 
or  is  he  willing  to  lay  it  over  until  to- 
morrow'' 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  first,  that  he  has 
truly  represented  the  .situation  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  There 
was  a  remarkable  degree  of  cooperation 
even  when  some  of  us  felt  ourselves  dif- 
fering with  each  other.  The  Senator 
knows  that  I  voted  against  some  of  the 
amendments  which  were  introduced,  and 
that  I  voted  for  some  of  them.  But  we 
worked  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee  and  brought  the  bill  to  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  support  the  committee  bill,  and  that 
I  intend  to  do 

With  reference  to  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment. I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  nei- 
ther this  amendment  nor  any  other  will 
slip  through  We  will  watch  them  all 
carefully  There  will  be  no  action  on  the 
Mondale  amendment  this  afternoon.  In 
fact,  as  .soon  as  the  Senator  has  com- 
pleted his  remarks  I  intend  to  ask  that 
the  Senate  fio  into  executive  .se.sslon  to 
consider  the  nomination  of  Mr  Sprague 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eral Depo.sit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr  MORSE  I  want  to  thank  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  I  Mr  Sparkman  1  most 
sincerely  Through  all  the  markup  on 
the  bill,  I  have  received  his  complete  co- 
operation .As  he  knows,  it  was  a  difficult 
markup  Many  amendments  were 
adopted  by  close  vote's,  but  we  resolved 
the  dltTeifnces  and  brought  this  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate 

All  I  needed  to  know  was  that  there 
wuuld  not  be  action  taken  on  the  Mon- 
dale amendment  this  afternoon  which 
gives  us  adequate  time  to  debate  it  to- 
morrow 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 
Now  I  .should  like  to  .say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  education  conference,  the 
Senator  from  California  fMr  Murphy! 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
Dominick:  that  I  am  now  going  over  to 
the  conference  room. 

Mr  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr  DOMINICK  Prior  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  place 
the  Senate  in  executive  session.  I  .should 
like  to  .send  three  amendments  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  they  be  prlnU'd 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is 
recognized  to  send  to  the  desk  the  first 
amendment  which  the  clerk  will  report. 
There  is,  however,  a  i)ending  amend- 
ment The  Senator  from  Colorado  can 
.send  the  amendments  to  the  desk  and 
have  them  printed  and  He  on  the  table. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamenury  inquiry 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Colorado  wall 
.state  it 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 

.stand  that   the  pending  amendment  at 

the  moment  is  the  Mondale  amendment? 

The   ACTING   PRESIDENT  pro  t«n- 

pore  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Do  I  also  correctly 
understand  the  parliamentary  procedure, 
that  iUKither  amendment  which  may  lie 
at  the  desk  at  the  moment  cannot  be 
called  up  to  supplant  that,  so  that  we  can 
Ko  forward  on  a  vote  this  afternoon? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Unless  the  Senator  wants  to  submit 
an  amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for 
the  Mondale  amendment 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  a 
further  parliamentar>-  inquiry — I  won- 
der whether  I  could  ask  the  Senator  in 

charge  of  the  bill 

Mr  MURPHY  Mr  President,  is  this 
a  substitute  amendment'  I  could  not 
hear  the  discussion  by  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  when  the  question 
was  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr    Morse  1    lis  to  whether   we  would 


proceed  and  vot«  on  this  amendment  to- 
day   I  have  a  reason  for  asking. 

Mr    SPARKMAN    I  said  that 

Mr  MURPHY  Let  me  finish  Along 
with  .several  of  my  colleagues,  unfortu- 
nately. I  must  be  absent  tomorrow  and 
I  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of 
voting,  if  It  is  pos.sible 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  On  the  Mondale 
amendment  ■^ 

Mr  MURPHY  Yes.  sir 
Mr  SPARKMAN  I  .stated  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1  that  we 
would  not  take  up  the  Mondale  amend- 
ment I  indicated  that  he  wanted  to 
speak  against  it  and  that  we  would  not 
take  It  up  this  afternoon:  that  we  would. 
IKJssibly.  instead,  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion for  the  con.sideration  of  the  Sprague 
nomination,  and  that  is  about  all  I  am 
going   to  ask  now 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  so  that 
I  may  <\sk.  is  it  the  plan  to  come  in  early 
tomorrow''  We  have  quit*  a  few  Sena- 
tors who  will  be  missing. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  At  10  o'clock.  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Do  we  plan  on  head- 
ing right  into  debate  on  this  and  taking 
up   the   amendments? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  We  hope  to.  shortly 
thereafter. 

The  majority  leader  has  just  come 
into  the  Chamber  Let  us  ask  him. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
would  be  willing,  we  can  enter  into  a 

unanimous-con.sent  agreement 

Mr  DOMINICK.  What  I  want  to  ask 
is  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  substi- 
tute one  of  my  amendments  for  the 
Mondale  amendment  and  get  a  vote  on 
it  tonight? 

Mr   SPARKMAN    A  voice  vote? 
Mr  DOMINICK.  Yes:  If  the  Senator  is 
willing  to  accept  it.  which  is  ixissible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  possible  that 
we  could  do  it  on  a  time-llmitatlon  basis. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Not  to  accept  it.  be- 
cause I  have  read  the  amendments  and 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  them  would  be 
acceptable  I  do  not  think  they  belong  in 
this  bill,  if  I  have  read  them  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Then,  of  course,  we 
would  have  to  have  some  debate  and  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  am  just  trying  to 
find  out  the  procediu-e.  I  do  not  like  to  be 
stymied  by  the  Mondale  amendment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  can  go  ahead 
with  the  executive  session  and  when  that 
Is  over,  we  can  resume  debate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  California  give  us  some  idea  of  how 
much  time  he  would  take? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed it.  20  minutes,  perhaps  25  min- 
utes— certainly  no  more  than  that.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  the  execu- 
tive session  is  not  coming  at  my  insistence 
or  request  at  this  time.  It  was  suggested 
that  I  should  ask  whether  I  would  be 
prepared,  and  I  .said  that  I  would  be  pre- 
par'^d  at  any  time,  starting  this  morning, 
and  I  do  not  insist  that  this  take  place 
at  this  time.  I  would  be  glad  to  defer  to 
the  business  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Dominick  I.  and  get 
on  with  the  order  of  business  as  it  has 
been  laid  down. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  .should  like  very 
much  to  get  this  settled.  It  was  reported 
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about  a  week  ago.  We  have  worked  out 
the  time  when  the  Senator  would  be  here 
and  I  should  like  the  Senate  to  proceed. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  a  limita- 
tion of  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  simply  say  that  I  will 
arrange  to  be  here.  I  do  not  want  the 
Record  to  appear  that  this  is  being  done 
as  a  convenience  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  no. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  will  be  here  any  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  to  a  half-hour  time  limitation,  with 
20  minutes  for  him  and  10  minutes  for 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  already  done 
that  about  15  minutes  ago.  There  is  no 
problem  there. 

UN/U^MOCS-CONSBNT    ACaEEMBNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  that  unanimous-consent  request, 
not  to  exceed  20  minutes  to  be  used  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Murphy]  .  and  10  minutes  to 
be  used  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  May  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  a  question,  then:  What 
are  we  going  to  do  when  we  finish  the 
executive  session? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  wUl  go  on  to 

the  Mondale  amendment 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  wants  to 
speak  on  the  Mondale  smiendment.  He  is 
now  in  conference.  He  asked  me  about 
it  and  I  told  him  that  we  would  not  dis- 
pose of  the  Mondale  amendment  tonight. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  also  am  a  member  of 
the  same  conference  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  have  an  interest  in  the 
conference,  as  well  as  getting  on  with 
the  order  of  business.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  so  much  to  do  that  should  be 
done  before  the  recess,  that  this  is  my 
reason — and.  I  assume,  also  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado — for  urging  that  we 
get  on  with  It  and  do  all  we  can  today. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  leadership's 
hands  and  the  manager's  hands  are  tied. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there 
would  be  no  further  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

This  time.  Mr.  President,  incidentally, 
comes  out  apart  from  the  time  agreed 
to.  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  endeavor,  with  his  col- 
leagues, to  arrive  at  a  time  limitation 
for  tonight  or  early  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  do  not  plan  to 
speak  at  length  on  the  amendment. 

I  was  wondering  if  we  could  set  aside 
the  Mondale  amendment  and  go  on  with 
one  of  my  amendments.  I  am  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  education  conference,  but 
wotild  hope  to  have  the  Senate  consider 
one  of  my  amendments  tonight. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
wants,  I  am  certain  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Lay  aside  the  Mon- 
dale amendment  and  then  have  an  agree- 
ment on  an  amendment  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  will  offer? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  On  the  first  amend- 
ment, which  is  all  I  would  offer  tonight. 
I  would  be  happy  to  agree  to  a  time  lim- 
itation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  time 
would  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo,  so  other  Senators  will  want 
to  talk  about  it.  I  would  think  we  would 
need  1  hour  for  each  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  stopped  In  on  the  way 
to  the  education  bill  conference,  to 
which  I  am  already  half  an  hour  late. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  expected  to 
be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  I  un- 
derstand that  that  conference  is  ex- 
pected to  last  all  night. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  first  Dominick  amendment  consid- 
ered and  disposed  of  tonight. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  period  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  California  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  and  the  vote, 
there  be  a  2-hour  limitation  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado LMr.  DoHiNicK],  the  time  to  be 
equsilly  divided  between  the  Senator  f rwn 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick],  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— do  I  understand  from  the  Senator 
from  California  that  he  proposes  to 
bring  up  tonight  an  amendment  dealing 
with  the  sale  of  aircraft  to  the  State  of 
Israel? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  he  has  refer- 
ence to  the  Sprague  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  consideration  of  a  nomina- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  executive 
business. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS.  FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORA- 
TION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  nomina- 
tion on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  bill  clerk  lead  the  nomination  of 
Irvine  H.  Sprague,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  before  the  Senate  is. 
Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Irvine  H.  Sprague,  of 
California?  Under  the  previous  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
taken  out  of  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  California,  in  order  to  notify  the 
cloakrooms.  I  think  this  matter  is  of  im- 
portance and  that  as  many  as  possible  of 
our  colleagues  should  be  present  to  hear 
what  is  said. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
t>ore.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU.  The  time 
will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomia. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
ixire.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Although  this  matter 
may  not  be  of  too  much  interest  to  per- 
sons who  are  not  from  California,  I  be- 
lieve what  I  have  to  say  is  of  utmost  im- 
Ijortance  as  it  pertains  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Director  of  the  FDIC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  California  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  rise  today  with  the  unhappy  duty 
of  expressing  my  objection  to  the  ap- 
liolntment  of  Mr.  Irvine  Sprague  as  a 
Director  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In.sur- 
ance  Corporation. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
absolutely  no  personal  feelings  or  ani- 
mosities toward  Mr.  Sprague.  As  far  as 
I  can  recall  I  have  never  met  him,  but 
he  is  certainly  by  reputation  a  nice  man, 
well  liked  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  him,  and  one  having  a  fine  family. 
Unfortunately,  I  feel  I  must  oppose 
this  appointment  simply  on  the  grounds 
that  the  nominee  is  not  qualified  for  the 
job.  I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
insofar  as  I  am  able,  I  intend  in  the  fu- 
ture to  pursue  this  course  with  respect 
to  all  nominations  I  cannot  approve. 

I  may  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
requirements  for  this  position,  and  to  the 
responsibilities  of  the  FDIC,  because  of 
events  which  surrounded  the  failure  of 
a  bank  in  my  State,  the  San  Francisco 
National  Bank,  soon  after  I  joined  the 
Senate.  At  that  time  it  became  very  evi- 
dent to  me  how  important  is  the  FDIC's 
roll  in  protecting  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  entrust  their  savings  to 
our  banks.  I  also  saw  the  difficult  deci- 
sions which  must  be  made  by  the  leader- 
ship  of  the  FDIC— technical   decisions 
which  require  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
and  skill  concerning  banking  practices. 
In  the  San  Francisco  case,  a  particularly 
serious  problem  was  whether  or  not  the 
funds  advanced  to  that  institution  by  a 
group  of  people  seeking  a  high  profit  on 
a  vei-y  quick  turnover,  what  we  might 
call   "fast  money  boys."  were  deposits, 
which  would  be  insured  by  the  FDIC,  or 
were  in  effect  an  investment  in  the  in- 
stitution. 

One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  is  to  investigate  and  ascer- 
tain the  advisabiUty  and  desirability  of 
granting  Federal  deposit  insurance  Ji 
banks.  While  for  many  banks  there  are 
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other  Investigations  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies  Into  the  soundness  of  ap- 
plicant banks,  for  State  banks  which  are 
not  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem this  check  by  the  FDIC  Is  the  only 
Federal  investigation  into  the  reliability 
of  the  IrwtltuUon.  The  duties  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  FDIC.  therefore,  become  ex- 
tremely Important  In  protecting  the  de- 
posits of  American  citizens  and  in  as- 
suring the  soundness  of  the  American 
banking  system. 

I  must  object  to  Mr  Spragues  ap- 
pointment because  I  do  not  believe  his 
background  supplies  him  with  the  qual- 
ifications necessary  for  the  technical  de- 
cisions required  of  the  FDIC 

Mr.  Sprague  has  been  a  news  reporter, 
administrative  assistant  to  a  Congress- 
man, the  pollUcai  representative  of  Call- 
fomlas  Ciovernor  In  Washington,  and 
most  recently  a  White  House  congres- 
sional liaison.  Obviously,  this  back- 
ground provides  him  with  a  broad  gen- 
Aral  eaperlence  in  politics  and  the  Na- 
tional Goveniment,  but  in  the  parlance 
of  my  former  business.  I  must  say  In  all 
candor  that  for  the  position  to  which  he 
has  been  named  he  Is  miscast. 

I  should  clear  up  a  misapprehension 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  utle 
Mr  Sprague  held  as  the  California  Gov- 
ernor's representative  in  Washington. 

He  was  'Deputy  Director  of  Finance, " 
a  title  given  to  fit  him  in  the  State  gov- 
ernment framework,  but  one  which  ac- 
tually Involved  no  finance  experience 
that  I  can  find,  and  as  Mr.  SpraKue 
stated  in  his  testimony  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee 

The  position  to  which  Mr  Spra*;ue  has 
been  named  was  last  held  by  a  gentle- 
man with  a  banking  background,  one 
who  left  that  post  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Oovernois  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  In  my  opinion,  that 
gentleman  was  properly  and  completely 
qualified. 

The  directorship  uf  the  FDIC.  to  which 
Mr  Sprague  has  been  named,  has  been 
vacant  now  for  15  months  Why.  In  the 
waning  months  of  his  administration, 
has  the  President  .suddenly  decided  to  fill 
this  post  which  Is  a  6- year  term'  I  am 
afraid  this  raises  the  same  questions 
which  I  have  raised  with  resptct  to  other 
recent  appointments  by  the  President. 

As  my  colleagues  well  know,  another 
appointment  is  pendini;  before  the  Sen- 
ate, a  so-called  lame  duck  appointment. 
It  ha.s  already  received  a  lot  of  attention 
and,  I  presume,  it  will  uel  a  lot  more 
before  it  is  finally  concluded  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  object  to  that  appointment, 
too  Howevt-r.  on  the  basis  that  I  now 
refer  to.  the  matter  of  the  timing.  I 
think  that  since  the  poiUion  has  been 
left  vacant  for  15  months,  it  could  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  new  govern- 
ment sshich  will  be  .selected  very  shortly 
by  the  voters  of  this  country.  This  is  the 
same  amumt-nt  I  have  raised  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  appointment 

The  White  House  itself  must  have 
realized  the  possible  questions  which 
would  arise  with  respect  to  this  appoint- 
ment, because  they  certainly  d.d  not  iui- 
nounce  it  in  a  manner  to  «ive  it  iront- 
page  bill.ng  The  announcement  was 
made  from   Honolulu   upon   a  Saturday 


afternoon,   when   I   do   not   believe   the 
Senate  was  in  session 

Mr  President.  In  conclusion.  I  regret- 
tably must  vote  against  this  appointment 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  it 
because  of  the  technical  responsibilities 
which  will  fall  upon  tlie  new  Director  of 
the  FDIC  and  because  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman whom  we  are  considering  has  not 
had  the  requLsite  background  to  meet 
those  responsibilities 

Mr  President,  again  I  say  that  I  have 
no  personal  objection  to  the  gentleman. 
The  research  that  I  have  done  shows  him 
to  be  an  outstanding  citizen,  well  liked, 
and  well  respected  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, he  Is  not  qualified  for  this  job.  and. 
In  my  opinion.  If  we  continue  to  make 
appointments— political  appointments, 
if  you  will,  or  appointments  based  on  the 
basis  of  friendship— to  these  unportant 
positions,  we  are  going  to  erode  the 
strength  and  the  service  of  this 
Government 

I  believe  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bUlty  of  Members  of  the  Senate  to  advise 
and  consent  to  these  appointments  Is  a 
substantive  responsibility  which  we  can- 
not exercise  in  a  pro  forma  manner.  I 
would  happily  concur  in  Mr.  Spragues 
appomtment  to  many  Government  posi- 
tions, but  for  the  one  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  named  him,  I  cannot. 

Mr  President,  I  have  asked  that  copies 
of  the  hearings  be  made  available  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  .so  that  they 
minht  read  Mr  Spragues  own  testimony 
on  his  lack  of  financial  experience.  I 
have  found,  however,  that  the  hearing 
record  has  not  been  printed. 

The  chairman  of  tlie  committee  in  the 
otH-nmg  remarks  .said  that  Mr  Sprague 
has  a  dislinuuished  career  in  sovernment 
and  finance  That  statement  was  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  all  of  the  facts  as 
I  could  find  them 

He  was  a  deputy  director  of  finance 
for  the  State  of  California,  but  he  had 
verv  little  fx;ierience  in  finance 

His  title  was  a  complete  misnomer  It 
IS  still  beint;  used,  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent in  that  office  for  the  State  of 
California  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  finance,  any  more  than  did  Mr. 
Sprague 

In  the  statt-ment  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  rreasur>-.  Mr  Joseph  Barr. 
at  the  same  hearinns.  he  .'iald: 

I  would  put  Uuwn  one  major  qualification 
for  .my  man  serving  in  this  aistlngulshed 
body  it  WLiuld  be  good  oommi.iasense  cind 
awareness  >if  tbe  problems  of  the  United 
St<ae«. 

I  submit  tliat  in  all  cases  common- 
sense  IS  most  commendable,  as  is  hon- 
esty and  decency  and  all  of  the  other 
qualifications,  as  well  a^  awareness  of 
the  problems  of  the  United  States  How- 
ever, in  this  specific  job  as  Director  of 
the  Federal  Dep<i.sit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, a  most  important  organization 
charged  with  safcKuarding  the  deposits 
of  millions  of  Americans.  I  think  that 
somethiiiK  more  tlian  ju.st  comnionsense 
and  an  awareness  of  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  are  nece.s.sary. 
I  read  further  He  said: 
He  i>c«sesses  a  Kt>od  rommonseiise  and 
broiid  t:eneral  knowledge  of  the  country  Tills 
I   think   13  es-si-ntlal    to   Uils  pofilUon. 


It  would  be  presumptuous.  I  guess,  to 
criticize  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury-,  but  on  this  occasion  I  must 
I  think  that  more  qualifications  are 
needed  for  this  job 

I  quote  now  from  the  statement  of 
Representative  John  J.  McFall  I  point 
out  that  Mr  Sprague  worked  for  Repre- 
sentative John  J  McPall  for  a  period  of 
6  years  as  his  administrative  assistant. 
Tills,  alone,  certainly  does  not  qualify 
one  for  a  job  as  Important  as  that  of 
Director  of  the  FDIC. 

Representative  McPall  said: 

He  was  my  iisslstant  for  6  years  before  he 
went  to  work  for  the  Oovernor  of  California 
aa  the  Deputy  Director  of  Finance  In  my 
State  I  can  testify  before  you  with  great 
partisan  feeling  because  of  my  teellngs  for 
Mr  .Sprague 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  the  Record 
to  show  that  my  testimony  in  opposi- 
tion now  is  not  partisan  In  any  way. 
And  I  assure  the  Senate  that,  regardless 
of  party.  I  intend  to  oppose  any  nomi- 
nations in  the  future  when  I  do  not  think 
the  nominee  Is  properly  prepared  and 
properly  equipped  to  do  the  job. 
Representative  McFall  further  said: 
He  ha«  an  understanding  of  Washington 
and  the  government  In  Washington.  .  .  I 
know  he  would  do  an  enormously  good  job 
as  Director  of   the  FDIC. 

Again.  I  say  that  there  are  other  quali- 
fications needed  for  such  an  important 
and  highly  sensitive  position. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  then  asked  by  the 
committee  if  he  had  checked  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  would  be  any  prob- 
lems of  conflict  of  Interest,  whether  he 
had  made  a  list  of  his  holdings,  his  In- 
vestments, and  his  other  personal  mat- 
ters, and  whether  he  had  checked  with 
the  attorneys  for  the  FDIC. 

Mr.  Sprajiue's  answer  was: 

I  ti.ive  checked  with  the  attorneys  ut  the 
White  House 

Mr.  Sprague  goes  on  to  say: 

with    the    attorneys    at   the    White    House. 

not  with  the  WIC    I  have  no  holdings  that. 

In  any  way.  would  conflict 

That,  again,  is  ^;ood.  But  lately  we  .seem 
to  have  had  too  many  dealings  and  too 
much  .seekinK  of  advice  at  the  White 
House  where  it  would  .seem  to  me  proper 
that  the  advice  and  counsel  might  come 
from  the  attorneys  directly  involved  with 
the    jx)sition    to    which    the   nominee    is 

aspiring. 

Senator  Proxmlre  said: 

I  notice  Mr  .Sprague.  your  principal  oc- 
cupation for  17  yeiirs  was  as  .i  reporter  for 
the  Stockl.-jn  Dally   Record. 

Senator  Proxmire  went  on  to  ask  if  he 
had  any  relation.ship  to  financial  matters 
and  Mr.  .'^prat;ue  said  that  he  had  .some 
vayue  relationship  to  financial  matters. 
Mr.  Sprague  answered  a  further  question 
as  to  his  duties  as  deputy  director  of 
finance  for  the  State  of  California  as 
follows: 

I  (fuess  I  would  best  be  described  :»£  ^ 
trouble   shooter    for    the   State  We    had 

.somethinK  "ver  500  agencies  and  olten- 

times  they  would  have  conflicting  ide.xs  on 
what  posture  the  State  should  have  iii  Wash- 
ington. 
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This  Is  a  sensitive  area.  It  calls  for 
knowledge  and  experience.  And  it  also 
calls  for  some  sort  of  statement,  so  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  as  to  exactly 
how  the  new  Director  would  interpret  the 
legislative  Intent  of  this  extremely  im- 
portant job. 

Senator  Proxmire,  who  was  very  com- 
plimentary, said: 

I  think  you  have  a  fine  background  and  I 
look  forward  to  supporting  your  nomination 
with  enthusiasm. 

I  am  amazed,  because  I  have  heard 
Senator  Proxmire  be  most  meticulous  in 
finding  out  whether  or  not  appointees 
have  proper  qualifications,  knowledge, 
and  expertise. 
Senator  Binnett,  however,  said: 
So  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  actual 
operation  of  the  OfHc*  of  Director  of  Plnanc* 
In  California. 

The  answer  by  Mr.  Sprague: 
That  is  correct. 

Senator  Bennett  continued: 
You  had  no  responsibility  in  handling  their 
financial  problem*. 

Mr.  Sprague  answered: 
That  U  correct. 

I  think  this  dialog  Is  self-explana- 
tory as  to  Mr.  Sprague's  financial  ex- 
perience.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Rollings  In  the  chair) .  The  20  minutes 
of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  Senator  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  read  further  from  the 
testimony : 

Senator  Bknnttt.  Did  you  handle  problems 
for  the  Governor  that  were  not  directly  re- 
lated to  finance? 

Mr.  Spkaguk.  Yee.  I  appeared  before  this 
committee  .  .  . 

Then  Mr.  Sprague  goes  on  to  enumer- 
ate many  committees  before  which  he 
appeared  with  regard  to  housing  legis- 
lation. Redwood  Parks  legislation,  Colo- 
rado River  legislation;  however,  he  gave 
no  evidence  whatever  of  anything  hav- 
ing to  do  with  finance. 

Senator  McGee  said,  after  listening  to 
this  testimony: 

I  have  no  additional  questions,  except  to 
state  that  Mr.  Sprague's  credentials  satisfy 
me  readily. 

I  find  it  most  embarrassing  to  have 
to  disagree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  McOee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  psissing  on  this 
sort  of  credentials  is  in  keeping  with  the 
\nt«nt  of  the  basic  principle  of  our  fore- 
fathers oi  advising  and  consenting  in 
this  distinguished  body. 

I  could  read  further,  Mr.  President, 
and  the  record  would  bear  out  exactly 
the  reasons  for  the  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  Sprague,  I  repeat,  by  reputation 
Is  a  fine  gentleman,  an  honest,  discreet, 
fine  family  man.  My  objection,  and  I  say 
it  most  enthusiastically  and  firmly.  Is 
on  the  point  that  he  is  not  qualified  for 
the  job  and  for  the  reason  that  this  po- 
sition has  been  vacant  for  15  months, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  President  of 


the  United  States  cannot  permit  the  po- 
sition to  be  filled  at  the  wish  and  by 
the  desire  of  the  new  Government  to  be 
selected  by  the  people  of  this  great  coun- 
try next  November. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  more  state- 
ment If  I  have  the  time,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  a  statement  by  Mr.  Sprague: 

When  John  Macy  first  approached  me  with 
an  outline  of  the  kind  of  person  they  were 
looking  for  for  the  position,  the  require- 
ments, I  looked  at  it  and  I  said:  ■Well,  that's 
me." 

So,  from  this  I  may  guess  that  pos- 
sibly Mr.  Sprague  himself,  made  the  de- 
cision that  he  was  the  man  for  the  job. 
I  think  that  is  admirable.  But  once 
again  I  say  that  I  must  object  to  the  ap- 
pointment on  the  ground  that  this 
gentleman,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Is  not 
qualified  to  be  a  Director  of  the  FDIC. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  nomination  on 
July  23  by  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  public  service.  He 
served  for  17  years  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Stockton  Daily  Record.  In  1957  he  ccme 
to  'Washington  as  the  administrative 
assistant  to  Representative  John  McFall. 
From  1963  through  1966  he  served  as 
the  deputy  director  of  finance  for  the 
State  of  California.  In  that  capacity  he 
represented  the  State  of  CaUfomia  be- 
fore Federal  agencies  and  Congress.  For 
the  last  2  years,  he  has  been  an  Assistant 
for  Congressional  Relations  in  the  'White 
House. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  also  served  his  coim- 
try  well  in  wartime.  During  World  War 
n,  he  led  an  Infantry  rifle  platoon  in 
the  southern  Philippines,  winning  two 
Bronze  Stars  and  the  Purple  Heart. 

I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Sprague  will 
do  an  outstanding  job  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  FDIC. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Sprague  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IBVINB    H.    SPRAOTJK 


Aide  for  Congressional  Relations,  Presi- 
dent Johnaon,  White  House,  February  1, 
1967,  to  date. 

Deputy  Director  of  Finance,  State  of 
CalUomla.  March  1.  1963,  through  Decem- 
ber   31.  1966. 

Administrative  Assistant  to  Congressman 
John  J.  McPall,  January  1,  1957,  through 
February  28,  1963. 

Newspaper  reporter,  Stockton  Dally  Rec- 
ord, 1939  through  1966.  (Except  for  war 
years.) 

Education:  BA,  University  of  the  Pacific, 
1948.  Also  attended  Indiana  tJnlverslty  and 
George  Washington  Law  School. 

Military:  Army  private.  Infantry  Rifle 
Platoon  leader.  Southern  PhUlpplnes.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  Staff,  Japan  Occupation. 
Combat  Infantry  Badge,  Bronze  Star  With 
Cluster,  Purple  Heart,  California  Medal  of 
Merit.  Currently  Lt.  Col.  Army  Reserve. 

Pamlly:  Wife,  former  Marjorle  Craw. 
Children:  Michael,  25;  Terry,  21;  Kristlne, 
17.  Grandchildren:    Nicky  and  Jennefer. 

Age:  47.  Native  of  California  (San  Pran- 
clfioo) .  July  4,  1921. 

Residence:  7514  Wellesley  Drive,  College 
Park,  Maryland. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
FDIC  is  operated  by  a  three-man  Board 
of  Directors.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  BUI  Camp;  the  Chairman. 
K.  A.  Randall,  Utah  Republican  banker: 
and  Irvine  Sprague  nominated  for  the 
Democratic  vacancy. 

The  FDIC  has  a  large  well-qualified 
technical  staff.  Historically,  the  Board 
has  had  one  member  chosen  for  his 
knowledge  and  background  on  the  work- 
ings of  Washington  and  the  Congress. 

In  1957  President  Elsenhower  named 
Jesse  P.  Wolcott.  Republican  Congress- 
man from  Michigan.  In  1964  President 
Johnson  named  Joe  Barr,  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Indiana. 

In  filling  the  current  vacancy.  John 
Macy  looked  for  someone  in  the  Wol- 
cott-Barr  tradition.  Mr.  Sprague  ex- 
actly matched  the  specifications.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whether  the  appoint- 
ment goes  to  a  nonbanker;  it  is  which 
nonbanker. 

Kay  Randall,  present  Chairman  of  the 
FDIC,  has  imqualifiedly  urged  the  ap- 
pointment. 

Joe  Barr,  former  Chairman  of  the 
FDIC,  said  at  the  nomination  hearing: 
1  believe  I  have  an  Idea  as  to  the  type  of 
man  the  institution  needs,  and  If  I  would 
put  down  one  major  qualification  for  any 
man  serving  on  this  distinguished  body,  it 
would  be  good,  common  sense  and  an  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  the  United  States. 
I  worked  with  Mr.  Sprague  closely  for  the 
past  four  years  in  my  capacity  as  Under- 
secretary of  the  Treasury  and  I  am  delighted 
to  Inform  the  committee  that.  In  my  opinion, 
he  possesses  the  good,  common  sense  and 
broad  general  knowledge  of  the  country  that 
I  think  is  essential  to  this  position. 

Mr.  Sprague  has  a  work  history  that 
shows  him  quickly  grasping  the  heart  of 
the  problem  and  fast  becoming  the  best 
in  his  field. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
remarks,  when  I  first  came  here  there 
was  a  problem  with  the  bank  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  remember. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Many  of  us  thought 
that  bank  should  have  been  closed  some 
time  before  it  was  closed.  There  were 
some  circumstances  surroimding  the  ac- 
tual time  of  closing  of  the  bank  which 
has  caused  many  of  us  to  wonder  how 
well  the  FDIC  was  operating  at  that 
time. 

I  believe  this  evidences  the  extreme 
importance  of  choosing  directors  with 
more  than  an  awareness  of  government. 
I  have  had  an  awareness  of  government 
for  30  years  but  I  would  not  be  qualified 
for  that  specific  position. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  position.  He  has  discussed  his 
position  with  me.  He  has  been  very  co- 
operative in  this  matter.  However,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  comments  at  this  point 
from  the  hearings.  Some  comments  from 
the  hearing  record  are  as  follows: 

Senator  Proxmim:.  I  think  you  have  a  fine 
background  and  I  look  forward  to  supporting 
your  nomination  with  enthusiasm. 

Senator  McGee.  Mr.  Sprague's  credentials 
satisfy  me  iery  readily.  I  am  sure  he  will 
serve   well. 

Senator  Percy        .  Some  of  the  best  people 
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I  have  seen  r<  me  into  banking  \\A\t  cinie 
out  of  other  flelds  to  put  a  whole  fresh  new 
appr<:ia<-h  to  It  It  will  be  your  task  to  prove 
your  general  baclt(<Toun<l  and  experience  can 
relate  Itself  ntjw  Ut  the  publtr  responsibility 
you  hAve  You  certainly  have  had  a  world  of 
eiperlence  in  government  and  I  wovild  hope 
you  fulfill  those  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties 

I  intend  to  confirm  your  appointment. 

Mr  President.  I  could  ko  on  and  Kive 
other  Incidents,  but  I  submit  that  this 
mi^n  Is  qualified  for  the  position,  that 
he  has  had  an  honorable  record,  and  I 
aubmit  that  he  will  malce  a  good  director 
of  th«  PDIC 

Mr.  MURPHY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  Unne  that  the 
entire  testimony  from  which  I  read. 
which  Includes  remarks  of  other  distin- 
guished Senators  as  well  as  my  own  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord 

There   beini?   no  objection,   the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzccuLD.  as  follow.s 
NoMiir«TioM   or   Mr    Ibvive   H    .SpaAGfx   rtja 

MxMBEasHIP  i>M  THB  BoAED  or  DnurToBS  or 
TH«  PYDrR.*L  DEP'.-Srr  INSI-RANCB  CoHPoaA- 
TTON 

U  S    3iN*re. 

Co  M  M ITTKF.  .  <  N   BANKING 

AND  CuaaENiT 
Wixxhinginn    D  C  .  July  23    rj6S 

Tbe  Committee  met  At  lu  10  am  m  Runm 
MOa  New  Senate  Office  BuildinK  the  Hon- 
orable John  dpartmun.  presiding  Present 
were  SeniU-rs  Wilh.im  Proxniire  Gale  W 
UcOee.  Wallace  F  Bennett  and  Charles  H. 
Percy. 

The  Ch.*i»man  Let  the  Committee  come  to 
order,  please 

Today  the  Committee  W'.ll  consider  the 
noniinauon  of  Mr  IrMne  H.  Spra«ue  for 
membership  '  n  the  Board  jf  Direcuirs  of  the 
Federal  Dep<«it  Insurance  CorporaUon  Mr 
Bprague  has  had  a  distinguished  career  In 
goyermnent  and  nnance  having  served  for 
a  number  of  vesirs  .ts  Deputy  Director  of 
Finance  :or  the  State  of  California  We  are 
very  glad  to  have  Mr  Sprugue  with  us  this 
morning 

We  inv.te  you  U)  come  .uound.  Mr  -Sprague, 
and  we  are  very  glad  to  bear  from  you. 

Mr  Spa-fUVE  Senator  I  have  asked  Con- 
fresaman  John  McPall  and  J<je  Barr  of  the 
Treasury  u.>  come  up  with  me 

The  Chaisman    Pine. 

Mr.  Ban-  do  you  ha.e  .anything  to  say  .u 
thia  connection  ' 

SrArXMCNT  "r  Joseph  B.*HR.  fNDEKSEfRET.^RY 
or  THE  TREASCRY 

Mr  Babx  With  your  permission,  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  make  Just  a  bncf 
cummenc. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  have  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  for  one  year  I  have  watched 
Ita  operations  closely  in  the  intervening 
years  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  this  msUtutlon  w.-is  really  a  key- 
stone in  the  nnancial  progress  we  made  in 
this  t;reat  country  It  rei-onciled  our  desire 
as  a  nation  to  have  a  highly  competitive, 
diverse  banking  system  with  the  obvious 
needs  of  the  country  for  .some  kind  of  a 
better  system  of  ftnancuil  stability 

I  believe  I  have  -in  idea  as  to  the  type  of 
man  the  ins'.uution  needs,  and  if  I  would 
put  down  one  major  qualitlcauon  lor  any 
m.in  serving  on  this  distinguished  body  It 
would  be  good,  common  sense  and  .in  aw.ire- 
ness  of  the  problems  of  the  United  .suites. 
I  worked  with  Mr  Sprague  cloeely  for  the 
past  four  years  in  my  c.ipai.ily  iis  Undersec- 
retaj-y  of  the  Treasury  and  I  am  delighted  to 
inform  the  Committee  that,  in  my  opinion, 
he    possesses    the    good,    common   sense   .ind 


broad  general  knowltnlge  of  the  country  that 
I   think   IS  rssfnUttl  Up  this  p<«ltlun. 

Thank   you 

The  CHAiauAN  Thank  you  very  much  That 
was  a  very  tine  stat«in«nt. 

.\Tf  there  any  qiieaUona? 

Congre.ssman.  we  are  glad  to  have  you  .ind 
to  hear  anything  yi>u  may  wish  Ui  say 

STAT»M»NT  i>r  CONGKKSliliAM  JOHN   J     MPAIX 

Mr    MiFai.1.   Thank  you 

It  is  a  real  privilege  to  appear  before  your 
Committee  this  morning  on  behalf  of  my 
friend  and  c\oae  a««<xMHte  Irvine  Sprague 
who  V'U  ire  .-.  nslderlng  tor  thl.s  direi-torshlp 
uii    the    FDIC 

I  worked  very  closely  with  Mr  Sprague  in 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  known  him  twenty 
years  He  w.is  my  assistant  for  six  yeaps  be- 
fore he  went  to  work  for  the  Governor  of 
California  i\a  the  Deputy  DlrerUir  of  Finance 
in  nvy  state  I  c-an  tesUfy  before  you  with 
great  parUsan  feeling  because  of  my  feeling 
for  Mr  -Sprague 

His  integrity  is  of  the  highest  His  intelli- 
gence IS  of  the  highest  He  has  an  under- 
sUindlng  (f  W.ishington  and  the  Government 
m  Washington  For  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
been  here  ind  he  knows  really-  I  would  not 
say  all  there  is  to  know-  but  he  has  a  nne 
awareness  of  Government  and  how  It  should 
operate  .ind  I  know  he  would  do  an  enor- 
mously gCHxl  Job  !i«  a  Director  of  the  FDIC. 

.Ml  thtwe  things.  I  know,  will  come  out  in 
the  confirmation  heiuing  but  I  have  seen 
'.hem  in  the  last  ten  years  and  I  am  certain 
vm  would  make  no  mistake  in  confirming 
hie  appoiuuiient 

I"he  CHAIRMAN    Th.mk   you  very  much. 

.\re  there  ,inv  (juestlons'' 

.Senator  Bennett  Not  now  I  Just  want  to 
make   a    statement    when    you    are    thro\igh 

The  Chahiman  Mr  Sprague.  we  are  very 
gUid  to  have  you  with  u«.  We  have  your 
bb  ■graphical    skeu-h. 

As  .tn  army  private.  I  salute  you  as  .in  army 
private  However.  I  ajn  airald  my  war  w<is 
one  war  e;ir!ler  than  yours  I  was  in  World 
War  I 

Do  you  have  something  to  add  to  your 
biographical  sketch,  which  will  be  made  a 
part  of  the  record' 

.Committee  Uy-in  ) 

STArEMEUT    or    MB.    DITlNE    H      SF»ACTT« 

Mr  SpaAGUE  I  believe  the  summary  gives  a 
good  capsule  of  my  history 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  dlscuased  this 
opportunity  In  some  depth  with  people  who 
are  familiar  with  the  operaUon.  with  Joe 
Barr  of  the  Treasury  and  at  more  consider- 
able length  with  Mr  K  Randall,  who  Is  cur- 
rently Chairman  of  the  agency    It  is  a  chal- 


The  Chmrman    Have  you  filed  a  financial 
statement  vilth  the  Conunlttee? 
Mr  SJ'RAGtE  Yes.  I  have 

The    Chairman      Have    you    checked    with 
counsel  of  the  PDIC  lo  make  certain  of  your 
status  with  reference  to  conflict  of  Interest? 
Mr    Spraih-e    I   have  checked   with   U»e  at- 
torneys at  the  White  House 
The  CHAIRMAN   With  who? 
Mr     Spragie     With    the    attorneys    at    the 
White  House;   not  with  the  FDIC    I  have  no 
holdings   that,   in  any  way,   would  conflict, 

The  Chairman    I   would   suggest   that   you 
check   with    the   attorney   of   the   PDIC    al.so, 
just  .IS  a  matter  of  making  a  complete  record. 
Mr  Spraoie  I  will  do  that  today,  sir 
The  Chairman   Fine. 
Any  (juestlons,  Senator  Proxmlre? 
Senator    I'roxmire    I    n<itlce.    Mr    Sprague, 
that     your     principal    occupation    for    some 
seventeen   vears   was   as  a  reporter   with   the 
Stockton   Dally  Record.  What  kind  of   work 
did  you  do  with  the  Stockton  paper? 

Mr  Spragie  Well.  11  varied  over  the  years. 
Senator  U  ranged  from  sports  editor  to  city 
editor  U)  general  assignments  For  nine  years 
I  handled  the  business  and  development 
page  -Chamber  of  Commerce,  Developmental 
Board 

SenaU)r  Proxmiri.  So  you  had  nine  years 
relal«l  to  this  buslneas-developonent  kind  ol 
thing  that  had  utane  relationship,  at  le«£t  to 
your  later  assignment  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Pliuuice  for  the  Stat*  of  California. 

Mr  Spragie  That  Is  right.  The  newspaper 
by  which  I  was  employed  felt  a  responsibility 
to  promote  the  community  and  my  iisslgn- 
menl  was  to  work  with  the  business  groups 

In  terms  of • 

Senator  Proxmire.  What  were  your  duties 
.IS  Deputy  Director  of  Finance  for  the  State 
of  California? 

Mr.  Spracve  I  was  stationed  In  Washing- 
ton, representing  the  State  of  California 
before  the  Congress  ;tnd  before  the  agencies. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  befc)re  your 
Conunlttee  on  several  occasions. 
Housing  Bill,  for  example. 

I    guess    I     would    best    describe 
trouble-shooter  for  the  State 

Senator  Proxmuie  Describe  this  as  what? 
Mr   SPRAGfE   Trouble-shooter. 
Senator  Proxmire.  I  see. 

Mr   Spragve   For  example 

Mr  McGee.  California;  that  represents  a 
major  assignment. 

Mr  Spragve.  Yes.  We  had  something  over 
Ave  hundred  agenciea  In  the  state  and  each 
of  them  had  a  great  feeling  that  their  prob- 
lem at  a  given  moment  was  the  one  that 
required  the  Governor's  attention  and  the 
state's  attention,  and  oftentimes  they  would 
have   conflicting   ideas  of   what   posture   the 
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lenee   .md    an    opportunity,    and.    with    your  ^.    _. 

sLipport    I  .un  lo.,kuig  very  much  forward  to     ''t*t«_^°'^^.^,^_7. 'i^^^.'^^f,^ 
this  new  assignment. 

C)ne  additional  thing.  Senator  If  I  may.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show,  if  I  could,  that 
my  family  Is  here  My  grandchildren  are  at 
their  Hrst   .Sen.ite  hearing,   .md   If   you  see  a 

little  one  running  .ground    

Senator  MtOfE  Grandchildren:*  You  are 
not  mUI  enough 

Mr  Sprague  They  are  cerlifled    |  Laughter  1 
Nicky  was  three  years  old  yesterday    Jen- 
nefer    Is    an    uiukteriiiinetl    age,    but    young 
[Laughter  1 
My  daughter    Krlstlne — would  you  stand' 
The  Chairman   Let  them  all  stand 
Mr  Spragi-e   And  my  wife,  Margie 
Mr^i    SPRAGtE    Your  grandchikiren  went  to 
therestriKjin    ;  Laughter] 

The  Chair.ma.n  Is  that  your  daughter  who 
Just  st<j«jd'' 

Mrs  SPRAGir.  Why.  thank  you  [Laughter  1 
The  Chairma.n  Very  well  Lei  me  ask  you. 
Mr  Sprague.  do  you  have  ownership  In  any 
stock  or  in  any  business  tliat  would  con- 
stitute or  might  ioii.>-lltute  a  conflict  ol  in- 
UTest  in  this  oBice 
Mr  SpRAGi  r   No  sir 


Senat-or  Proxmire  You  worked  with  the 
Congressional  delegation? 

Mr    Spragi-e.  Y'es 

Seiuitor  Proxmire  Senators  and  Congress- 
men. 

Mr  Sprague.  Yes  Very  closely  I  had  break- 
fast with  the  Congressmen  every  Wednesday 
morning    for  example. 

Senator  Proxmire.  Were  you  the  prinrip.il 
represenUtlve  of  the  Governor  here  m 
Washington:" 

Mr  Sprague  I  w.ts  the  only  representative 
We  had  a  rule  in  tiie  stat«  that  no  one  in 
stiite  government  could  come  to  Washington 
without  prior  approval,  because  we  found  it 
was  a  nice  Junket  to  Washington  and  often- 
times we  would  have  two  or  three 
agencies- 

'  remeunber  one  case — the  reason  we  put  in 
the  rule — where  we  had  three  agencies  before 
the  Interior  Committee  with  different  Ideas 
ab<nit  what  the  state  wanted.  It  was  quite 
embarrassing 

Senator  Proxmire  One  of  the  very  Impor- 
UiiU  problems  this  Committee  had— K. 
Randall  testifled  on  this  before  '^e  Joint 
Economic    Committee   a   few   days   ago,   and 


you  may  have  a  few  Ideas — U:  How  can  we 
expand  the  market  for  sUte  and  local  bonds? 
We  are  concerned  about  It  on  several 
counU  Its  tax  exempt  status  and  the  fact 
It  is  limited  primarily  now  to  commercial 
banks  I  wondered  If  you  had  any  feeling 
about  what  we  could  possibly  do  to  broaden 
the  market  and  conceivably  narrow  the  tax 
avoidance  oppwrtunltles. 

Mr  Sprague.  I  am  aware  you  have  legUla- 
tlon  on  this  subject.  Senator,  and  In  reading 
your  statement  I  was  quite  surprised  to  And 
that  something  like  only  twenty  percent  of 
the  municipalities  have  a  rating  for  the  sale 
of  their  bonds.  To  me.  that  was  an 
astounding  figure  and  It  pointed  up  the  need 
of  something  to  be  done. 

1  do  not  think  it  would  be  appropriate,  at 

this  point  in  time,  for  me  to  expound 

Senator  Proxmire.  The  reason  I  thought  it 
might  be  especially  interesting  for  you  to 
keep  In  mind  is  that  the  PDIC  performs  such 
a  very  decisive  function  in  insuring  deposits 
and  we  felt  a  guaranty  of  municipal  bond 
issues  might  have  a  very  constructive  effect 
and  also  might  enable  us  to  provide  lower 
cost  money  for  municipalities  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  feel,  narrowing  the  tax  avoid- 
ance opportunities  that  are  now  so  great  and 
are  scheduled  to  be  much  greater  as  munici- 
palities expand  their  borrowing,  as  we  know 
they  will. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I  think  you  have  a 
fine  background  and  I  look  forward  to  sup- 
porting your  nomination  with  enthusiasm. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Bennett? 
Senator    Bennett.    Mr.    Chairman,     I    am 
sorry  I  was  called  out  briefly. 

Ek)  I  understand  that  your  service  as 
Deputy  Director  of  Finance  did  not  take 
place  in  California? 

Mr.  Sprague.  It  did  not.  It  was  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Senator  Bennett.  So  you  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  actual  operation  of  the  ofBce  of 
Director  of  Finance  in  California. 
Mr.  Sprague.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Bennett.  You  had  no  responsibil- 
ity m  handling  their  financial  problems.  You 
were  a  Uason  man  between  the  Governor's 
office  and  various  federal  offices  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  SPRAGtJE.  That  is  correct. 
Senator  Bennett.  Was  that  liaison  service 
limited  entirely  to  financial  problems  or  did 
It  cover  other  problems  that  the  Governor 
had? 

Mr.  Spracite.  Well,  all  problems  really  re- 
late to  finance.  Senator.  The  problems  would 
be  In  terms  of  the  wording  of  legislation  so 
that   it   would   be   to   the   advantage   of   the 

state  in  support  of 

Senator  Bennfit.  Did  you  handle  problems 
for  the  Governor  that  were  not  directly  re- 
lated to  finance?  Related  to  legislation  out- 
side of  the  financial  field?  Did  you  ever  ap- 
pear before  this  Committee? 

Mr.  SpRACn:.  Yes.  I  appeared  before  this 
Committee    on    two    occasions,    Senator,    in 

terms  of 

Senator  Bennett.  Can  you  remember  the 
bills  we  were  dealing  with? 

Mr.  Sprague.  Housing  legislation. 
Senator  Bennett.  Housing  legislation? 
Mr.  Sprague.  Yes. 

Senator  Bennett.  Did  you  appear  before 
other  committees? 

Mr.  Sprague.  Yes.  sir,  1  did.  1  appeared  in 
support  of  the  Colorado  River  legislation, 
Redwocxl  legislation. 

Senator  Bennett.  Tliat  w.is  not  related  di- 
rectly to  Unance. 
Mr.  SPRAGUE.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bennett.  No  further  questions, 
Mr  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  McGee? 
Senator  McGee.  I  have  no  additional  ques- 
tion except  to  state  that  Mr.  Sprague's  cre- 
dentials satisfy  me  very  readily.  I  am  sure 
he  will  serve  well. 

Mr.  Sprague.  Thank  you. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Senator  Percy? 


Senator  Perot.  Mr.  Sprague.  ii  this  has  al- 
ready been  asked,  I  will  look  at  the  record, 
but  I  would  be  interested  in  a  statement 
from  you  as  to  what  you  feel  is  the  major 
contribution  that  you  can  make  in  this  ap- 
pointment and  what  you  look  upon  as  the 
most  responsible  thing  that  the  organization 
you  would  be  associating  yourself  with  can 
do  m  the  next  few  years,  which  you  can 
adapt  yourself  to? 

Mr.  Sprague.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  look 
on  this  as  a  new  opportunity  to  me. 

When  John  Macy  first  approached  me  with 
an  outline  of  the  kind  of  person  they  were 
seeking  for  the  position,  the  requirements. 
I  look  at  It  and  said:  "Well,  that's  me." 
The  requirements  he  outlined  were  for  some- 
body who  had  a  rather  detailed  knowledge 
and  experience  in  Washington  who  could 
bring  a  broadening  of  the  base  of  the  cor- 
poration, which  now  is  highly  concentrated 
In  a  technical  area,  and  someone  with  ex- 
perience and  an  awareness  and  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  public  corporation 
and  that  It  was  created  by  the  Congress  and 
that  It  Is  not  a  narrow  technical  assignment. 
I  lelt  that  it  was  an  area  which  had  much 
interest  and  promise  to  the  country  and  im- 
portance to  the  country  in  thp  coming  years. 
Senator  Percy.  I  did  have  a  chance  to  talk 
with  Mr.  Sprague  at  great  length  yesterday— 
as  I  am  sure  other  Committee  members  did — 
and  he  was  most  candid  in  his  statement 
as  to  his  lack  of  experience  in  the  banking 
field.  Some  of  the  best  people  I  have  seen 
come  into  banking  have  come  out  of  other 
fields  to  put  a  whole,  fresh,  new  approach 
to  it.  It  will  be  your  task  to  prove  your  gen- 
eral background  and  experience  can  relate 
Itself  now  to  the  public  responsibility  that 
you  have.  You  certainly  have  had  a  world 
of  experience  in  government  and  I  would 
hope  you  fulfill  those  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities. 

I  am  mainly  influenced  by  your  candor  and 
also  by  the  very  high  praise  that  Tom  Kuchel 
has  had  for  you  In  what  he  has  related  to  me 
from  his  knowledge  of  your  exF>erlences  in 
California  and  I  Intend  to  confirm  your  ap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Sprague.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much 
The  Committee  stands  adjourned. 
(Whereupon,  at  10:30  a.m.,  the  Committee 
was  adjourned.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDrNG  omCER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield  back  any  time 
I  have  remaining.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination  of  Irvine  H. 
Sprague,  of  California,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation?  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  BartlettI,  the  Senator  from  Maiy- 
land  I  Mr.  Brewster  1,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningI. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Minne- 


sota I  Mr.  McCarthy]  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  IMr.  McGovernI,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Mc- 
INTYRE],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  MoNTOYAl,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  Smathers),  and  the  Senator 
from  Marj-land  IMr.  TydingsI  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Bartlett  I ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  IMr.  Ellender],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  IMr.  Gruening],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  McIn- 
tyreI,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
IMr.  TydingsI  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Scott  1 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl- 
son I,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton],  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DiRKSEN  and  Mr.  Percy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HruskaI. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jav- 
itsI.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr, 
Cooper  I  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
looperI  is  detained  on  oflBcial  business. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen],  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  ScoTT],  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Percy]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower]  .  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  "yea  '  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  ""nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  f)2. 
nays  20,  as  follows : 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bavh 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

B\Td.  Va 

Byrd.  W.  Vu 

Cannon 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Havtlen 


Allot! 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bop.t^s 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DoUd 


Bartlett 

Brewstei 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Ellender 

Fulbrleht 

Gore 

Gruening 
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YEAS— 53 

Hill 

Holland 

Hollings 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N  C. 

Kuchel 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morse 

Moss 

Muskie 

NAYS     JU 

DomlnU'k 

Fannin 

Fong 

GrifJin 

Hiitfleld 

Jordan.  Id.iho 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING 

Hansen 

Hicker.loopcr 

Hruska 

Jav.ts 

Kenr.cdv 

Lausche 

Lonsi.  Mo 

McCarthy 

McGoverii 


Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

RlblcoS 

Russell 

Smith 

Sparlunaii 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Williams.  N  J 

Yarborough 

Young.  Ohio 


-Muncit 
Murphy 
Pear.son 
Thurmond 
Williani.s,  Del 
Young.  N   Dak 

26 

Mclntyre 

Montoya 

Morion 

Piicy 

Srott 

Smathers 

Tower 

Tydings 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presl- 
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dtnt  be  lmme<iial€ly  notified  of  the  con- 
flrmalion   of   this   nomination 

The    PRE8IDLNG    OFFICER     With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFICT:R  With- 
out objection,  it  so  .so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  .ASSISTANCE  ACT.  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
or  the  bUl  H  R.  15:263'  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1^61.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Und.r 
the  previous  order.  Uie  Senator  from 
Colorado  ,  Mr  DominickI  will  send  lus 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

Mr.SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  have 
we  laid  aside  temporarily  the  other 
aniet'idmei^.f 

Mr    MANSFIELD    Yes.   It   was  asked 

for. 

Mr  DOMINICK  M:  President,  a  par- 
Uamentaj-v  incjuiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr    DOMXNICK    Arc  we  operating,  or 

will    we   be   .)peratint;.   on   llmiUKl    time 

as  ."Soon  as  .^r.■  .-imendmrnt  ts  called  up' 

The   PRESIDING   OFPTCER.   That   is 

correct. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Except  on  the 
unanimous-consent  request 

Mr  DO.MINICK  Mr  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.   1  and  ask  that 

it  be  .stated  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assiiUnt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded U)  read  the  amendment. 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  lluit  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispeiiMd  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  :t  is  .so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  wtU  be  pnnttd  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr  Dom- 
inilk  is  as  follows: 

on  p.ige  J6.  between  lines  7  and  8,  Insert 
!.he  lollowlng 

■id)  SecUon  620  ifi.  which  relates  to  pro- 
hibition against  fiirnuhing  aid  to  commu- 
nist countries,  is  .iniende<l  by  inscrtuit;  be- 
fore the  penod  .it  the  end  nl  the  second  -en- 
ten  le  t.herfof  a  romma  -md  the  loUcwinc 
•and  this  restriction  shall  not  be  waived  m 
any  case  unUl  the  crew  of  the  U  S  -S  Pueblo 
sh.iU  have  been  rele;ised  by  the  Oovernment 
of  the  North  Korean  Peoples  Republic'." 


DISCIPLINARY       .ACnON       .AGAINST 
CERTAIN      EMPLOYEES      IN      THE 
POSTAL      FIELD      SERVICED  ^CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr      MONRONEY      Mr     Prtsldent.    I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
leience  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  tiie  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill    H  R    15387     to  amend 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  disci.'ilinary  action  against  i^mployees 
in   the  postal   field  service  who  assault 
other  employees  in  such  service  in  the 
performance   of    otfitiai   duties,   and   for 


other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  re- 
port will  be  n'ad  fur  the  information  of 
the  S«Tmte 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report,  as  follows: 

CONfEKE.Ml-T.    Ill-P-lRT 

The  lommlttee  of  conlerenre  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  iwd  Ht.ust-s  un  vhe  fol- 
lowing Qumbert'd  amendments  t>l  the  Sen.ile 
to  the  bill  iHR  15387).  to  amend  Utle  39. 
Oiilted  States  Code  to  provide  for  discipli- 
nary action  Ligain.st  employees  In  the  postal 
field  service  who  assault  other  employees  in 
iiuch  service  in  the  performance  of  o'fBcial 
duties,  and  for  other  purptjses,  having  met. 
.if.er  full  and  free  conference,  have  iigreed 
to  recommend  and  do  rec<:inimend  to  their 
rffipective   Houses   as   follows 

.\mpndment     numbered      il)        That     the 
Hou.se   recede    Iroin    Us   disagreement    to    the 
.anendment  jf  the  Senate  numbered  (  ll   and 
.igree    to    the    s.urie    with    in    .imendment    iis 
:ollows    In  the  m.itier  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out    by    the    Senate    .imendment    Insert    the 
word       with  ■    immediately    after    the    word 
interferes  ■ 
.And  the  Sen.ite  agree  ui  the  same 
.Amendment     numbered      (2i        That     the 
House    recede    from    Its   disagreement    to   the 
amendment  .>f  the  Senate  numbered  l2i   and 
.igree  to  ihe  same 

Mike    Monroncy 
RM.llI    W     Yarborocoh. 

JKNNINC.S    RANDOLPH. 
HiRAM    1.      F>>NG. 

J    t'M  ra  Hoi.os. 
Managers   on   the   Part   of   th.e   Senate 

THADDrXTS   J      Din. SKI. 

David  N    Hxjjdchson. 
Arnold  Olsfn 
Robert  J    Corbttt 
irmnfiil  I      rhi-  Part  o!  tin  lloufc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  report. 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  the 
conference  report  was  siuned  by  all  con- 
feree.s  e.xcept  one  The  bill  Is  Identical  to 
the  one  passed  by  an  over.vhelmini:  ma- 
lonty  in  the  Senate,  continuint,'  the  po^- 
tal  service  without  making  the  neces.sary 
reduction  provided  by  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  revenue  bill  uf  1968 

I  move  that  the  conference  report  be 

adopted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion la  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  report  was  agreed  to 
ptxsr  of  net  snivicts  must  be  presekvcd 
Mr    YARBOROUGH    Mr    President.  I 
am  t;lad  lliat  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees have  agreed  on  H  R    15387  which 
will  make  po>sible  a  pieservaticn  of  our 
postal  services 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  tht  financial 
cr;sis  forced  on  us  by  the  increiisint:  costs 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  Senate  recently 
passed  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  ol  1968  I  thought  that  bill 
had  many  unwise  features  and  I  voted 
against  cuts  in  spending  that  would  be 
false  economy  and  would  curtail  es.sential 
domestic  services 

One  of  the  first  at^encies  that  would 
feel  the  impact  of  this  cut  is  the  Post 
OfBre  As  the  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Post  office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mitlee  I  know    that  that  Department  is 


faced  with  a  need  not  just  to  continue 
Its  present  level  of  services  but  to  ex- 
pand them.  II  U  the  greatest  .service  in- 
stitution in  the  world.  It  dally  affects 
every  individual  m  the  United  States  and 
.serves  every  economic,  industrial  and  so- 
cial institution. 

Tho.se  ol  us  on  the  Post  OfBce  Com- 
mittee fought  hard  last  fall  to  rai.se  the 
revenue  necessary  to  make  po.<;.sible  the 
modernuation  required  to  handle  the  84 
billion  pieces  of  mail  we  have  each  year 
1  ctTtamlv  oppo.se.  and  will  always  op- 
p«>se.  any  irrational  action  that  could 
wreck  the  most  crticlal  communications 
media  in  .\merica 

We  were  recently  faced  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  Irrational  action  I 
took  part  In  the  hearings  before  our 
Po.^t  OfTice  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
when  Postmaster  General  Marvin  Wat- 
son reported  the  effect  his  Department 
would  feel  from  the  employee  limitations 
imposed  imder  the  recent  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  .Act. 

Ri  (luctions  in  postal  positions  would 
total  83. 238  With  fewer  employees,  the 
Post  Oflice  would  have  to  curtail  -serv- 
ices The  7.000  fourth-cla.ss  post  office.^ 
would  l>e  closed,  ending  a  way  of  life  lor 
tho.se  in  rural  America. 

The  .^,000  thlrd-cla.ss  post  offices  would 
be  clo.sed  also.  All  window  services  at 
nr.'=l-class  and  second-class  post  offices 
would  be  closed  1  day  each  week.  All 
postal  work  (jn  Saturday  and  Sunday 
would  be  eliminated  without  regard  to 
delav  in  mail 

Such  reductions  would  injure  the  most 
vital  lifeline  in  our  society,  a  lifeline 
which  has  functioned  since  before  our 
Government  was  founded.  A  burden 
would  be  placed  on  every  individual  us 
he  saw  his  jxistal  rales  go  up  and  hi.-^ 
postal  .service  become  erratic.  It  would 
destroy  much  of  what  we  have  wt.rkrd 
for  the.se  past  years. 

I  supported  the  Postmaster  General  m 
asking  relief  from  these  employee  cuts 
He  did  not  ask  for  more  money:  he  took 
required  budget  cuts  along  with  other 
agencies  I  supported  that  iwsitlon  in 
committee,  on  the  floor,  and  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  I  am  i;lad  the 
lIou..e  agreed  to  restore  to  the  American 
[jeople  the  firsl-class  services  they  liu\e 
come  to  expect  from  the  best  postal  sys- 
tem in  the  world. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    SPARKMAN     Mr.    President.    I 
yield    2    minutes    to    the    Senator    from 
Ore'.;  on.  

EXTENSION      OF      CERTAIN      PRO- 
CJRAMS    PROVIDING    ASSISTANCE 
TO   STUDENTS   AT   INSTITUTIONS 
OF   HIGHER   EDUCATION 
Mr.  MORSE   Mr.  President.  I  present 
to    the   Senate   a   .--uitus   report   on    the 
higher  education  conference  and  a  re- 
quest   for   Senate   action.    I    know    that 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  anxious  to 
reassure     parents,     students,     and     the 
financial  community  who  have  made  in- 
quiries regarding  the  Insured  loan  pro- 
gram under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  If  1965. 

The   .student   aid  financial  provisions 
are  ccntauied  in  the  Senate  aJid  House 
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versions  of  S.  3769  now  In  conference. 
The  two  versions  are  quite  similar  in 
a  number  of  respect*  but  there  are  also 
policy  questions  such  as  those  relating 
to  the  degree  to  which  the  forgiveness 
principle  of  NDEA  loans  should  be  added 
to  the  insured  program  which  need  to  be 
analyzed  on  the  merits  in  order  that  a 
sound  pubUc  policy  may  be  evolved. 

When  we  looked  at  the  task  set  be- 
fore us,  we  realized  that  if  we  were  to 
do  justice  to  our  respective  obligations 
as  conferees  on  this  bill  to  our  parent 
bodies,  it  would  be  necessary  for  more 
time  to  be  allocated  than  was  available 
during  this  week. 

Therefore,  at  an  afternoon  session  of 
the  conference  committee,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should.  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students,  take  a  step  which 
would  Insure  that  the  continuity  of  the 
insured  loan  program  could  be  main- 
tained. 

By  agreement,  a  bill  mutually  accept- 
able to  the  conferees  In  both  House  and 
Senate  Is  being  presented  which  will  con- 
tinue the  insured  loan  program  until  Oc- 
tober 31.  1968.  It  was  agreed  that  this 
bill  should  contain  only  those  absolutely 
necessary  provisions  which  would  allow 
the  flnsuiclal  community  to  make  these 
insured  loans  to  enable  students  to  at- 
tend the  universities  and  colleges  of  their 
choice. 

Senators  are  aware,  I  am  confident, 
that  this  program  depends  to  a  great  ex- 
tent for  its  effectiveness  upon  the  will- 
ingness of  the  financial  community  to 
provide  the  necessary  capital.  Evidence 
before  both  committees  has  indicated 
that  the  mlnlmtmi  rate  of  return  which 
would  permit  the  financial  commimlty  to 
participate  in  the  cooperative  endeavor  is 
at  an  Interest  rate  of  7  percent.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  the  emergency  program 
empowers  agreements  to  be  entered  into 
by  the  Commissioner  guaranteeing  the 
7-p>ercent  interest  factor. 

There  is  also  a  savings  provision  which 
permits  an  equivalent  of  the  7  percent  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  agreements  with 
those  States  which  have  legal  impedi- 
ments to  a  7-percent  interest  factor. 

My  request,  to  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees imanlmously  agreed,  which  has 
been  joined  in  by  the  House  conferees, 
is  as  follows:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
16729  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  iHJl.  16729)  to  extend  for  2  years 
certain  programs  providing  assistance  to 
students  at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, to  modify  such  programs,  and  to 
provide  for  planning,  evaluation,  and 
adequate  leadtime  in  such  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  the  following  amendment 
therefor,  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  reported. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


EXTENSION     OF    STUDENT    LOAN     INSURANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Section  1.  (aUD  Section  424(a)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
(A)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
••fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  •'period  thereafter 
ending  October  31,  1968".  and  (B)  In  the 
second  sentence  by  striking  out  "June  30. 
1972"  and  Inserting  "October  31,  1968". 

(2)  Section  428(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1968"  and 
all  ttvat  follows  down  through  the  period  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "October  31,  1968." 

(b)  (1)  Section  5(a)  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  (A)  In  the  first  sentence  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  in  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1937,  and  In 
the  period  thereafter  ending  October  31, 
1968",  and  (B)  In  the  second  sentence  by 
striking  out  'June  30,  1972"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "October  31,  1968". 

(2)  Section  9(a)  (4)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1968"  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  the  period  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "October  31,  1968." 

(3)  Section  10(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  loan  may  be  made  under 
thU  section  after  October  31,  1969." 

INCRXASK  OF  MAXIMTJM  INTEREST  RATE  UNDER 
STUDENT  LOAN  INSUKANCE  PROGRAMS;  ADMIN- 
ISTRATTVE  COSTS 

SEC.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  427(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "6  per  centum"  and  all  that  follows  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "7  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
the  loan." 

(2)  Section  428(b)(1)(E)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1966  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "6  per  centtim"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "7  per  centum". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  428(a)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)  "  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  that  subparagraph  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  When,  due  to  State  laws  which  do 
not  permit  an  interest  rate  of  7  per  centum 
per  annum,  and  when  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  such  statutory  limitationB 
threaten  to  impede  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  he  may  authorize  an 
administrative  cost  allowance,  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance,  for  the  term  of  any  loan  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
or  under  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  student 
loan  insurance  program  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (b) .  Such  an  admin- 
istrative cost  allowance  may  be  paid  on  loans 
mad©  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subparagraph  and 
ending  on  October  31,  1968." 

(2)  (A)  Section  428(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  '•In  addition,  the 
Oommlssioner  shall  pay  an  administrative 
cost  allowance  in  the  amount  established  by 
paragraph  ( 2 )  ( B )  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  loans  to  any  such  student  but 
without  regard  to  the  student's  adjusted 
family  income." 


(B)  Section  428(a)(2)(A)  (as  so  desig- 
nated by  this  section)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
•For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'interest'  includes  any  administrative 
co6t  allowance  paid  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (  B)  ." 

(Ci  The  second  sentence  of  section  428 
(a)  (2hA>  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  the  administrative  coet  allowance 
payable  \mder  this  subsection"  after  'deter- 
mined" 

(Di  .Section  428(aM3»  of  such  Act  Is 
ruiiended  by  Inserting  "or  of  administrative 
cost  allowances"  after  "Interest". 

(3)  Section  421(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  administrative 
cost  allowances"  after  "interest". 

(cUl)  Section  8(b)  of  the  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "6  per  centum" 
and  all  that  follows  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "7  per  centum  per  annum  on  the  un- 
paid principal  balance  of  the  loan." 

(2)  Section  9(b)(1)(E)  of  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "6  per  cen- 
tum" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "7  per 
centum". 

(didl  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  9(a)  of 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  Inserting 
•■(A)"  after  "(2)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  that  .-subparagraph  the  following  new  sub- 
pa  r.agr  a  ph  : 

'■  ( B )  When,  due  to  State  laws  which  do  not 
permit  an  Interest  rate  of  7  per  centum  per 
annum,  and  when  the  Commissioner  deter- 
nUnes  that  such  statutory  limitations 
threaten  to  impede  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  he  may  authorize  an 
administrative  cost  allowance,  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the  unpaid 
principal  balance,  for  the  term  of  any  loan 
insured  by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
or  under  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  program  covered  by  an 
agreement  under  sulisectlon  (b).  Such  an 
administrative  cost  allowance  may  be  paid 
on  loans  made  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subpara- 
graph and  ending  on  October  31,  1968." 

(2)  (A)  Section  9(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addition, 
the  Commissioner  shall  pay  an  administra- 
tive cost  allowance  in  the  amount  estab- 
lished by  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  loans  to  any  such  stu- 
dent but  without  regard  lo  the  student's  ad- 
JOEted  family  Income." 

(B)  Section  9(a)(2)(A)  cf  such  Act  (as 
so  designated  by  this  section)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  foUow- 
Ing:  'For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  'interest'  includes  any  administra- 
tive cost  allowance  paid  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (B)." 

(C)  The  second  sentence  of  section  9(a) 
(2)  (A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 
"and  the  administrative  cost  aUowance  pay- 
able under  this  subsection"  after  "deter- 
mined." 

iD)  Section  9(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  of  administrative 
cost  allowances"  after  "interest." 

(3)  Section  2(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  iiisertmg  'and  administrative 
co£t  allowances"  after  "interest." 


FEDERAL  GUARANTY   OF  STUDENT  LOANS  INSURED 
UNDER    NON-FEDERAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  421(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  before  "(3)",  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  that  subsec- 
tion the  following:  ",  and  (4)  to  guarantee 
a  portion  of  each  loan  insured  under  a  pro- 
gram of  a  SUte  or  of  a  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  organization  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  438(a)  (1)  (C)  ". 

lb)     Section  428  of  such  Act  is  amended 
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by  adding  after  subeectlon  (b)   the  following 
new  8Ub«eotlr>n 

■•(C)  I  1  I  The  Commissioner  may  enter  Into 
a  guaranty  iigreement  with  any  Stat*  or  any 
nonprofit  private  Instltatu.n  .t  organization 
with  which  he  haa  .in  .igreement  pursuant 
to  subsection  (bi  whereby  ihe  Ctmimls- 
sloner  ahail  undertake  to  reimburse  it  under 
sucJi  terms  and  (.ondltions  iib  rie  may  estab- 
lish in  an  amount  ei|U,il  Ut  HO  per  centum 
of  the  amount  expended  by  It  in  discharge 
of  Ita  inaurance  obligation  incurred  uniler 
its  loan  insurance  program  with  respect  to 
loases  1  resulting  from  the  default,  death,  or 
permanent  and  total  disability  of  the  stu- 
dent borrower  I  on  the  unpaid  txil.ince  of  the 
principal  (other  than  interest  .idded  to  prin- 
cipal! of  .iny  insured  :  >iin  with  respect  to 
which  a  portion  of  the  interest  (A)  Is  pay- 
able by  the  Commissioner  under  subsection 
lal.  or  iBl  would  be  payable  under  -uch 
subsection  but  !or  the  adjusted  family  in- 
come of  the  borrower 

"(2)  The  guaranty  agreement  — 
••(Ai  shall  set  forth  such  administrative 
.Old  fiscal  prtx-edures  is  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  United  .-st^ites  from  the  risk  of 
uiiroasoB»ble  loss  thereunder,  to  insure 
proper  and  efficient  .idministr.itlon  of  the 
loan  insurance  progmin.  cind  to  assure  that 
due  diligence  will  be  exercised  in  the  collec- 
tion of  loans  insured  under  the  program, 

"(B)  shall  provide  for  making  such  re- 
ports, in  such  form  <ind  containing  such  in- 
formauon.  as  the  Commissioner  may  reason- 
ably require  to  carry  out  his  (unctions  under 
this  subsection,  .md  lor  keeping  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  nnd  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports; 

■iC)  shall  set  forth  adequate  assurance 
that,  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
insured  under  the  loan  insurance  program  as 
may  be  guaranteed  by  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection,  the  undertaking  of 
the  Commissioner  under  the  guaranty  agree- 
ment 13  acceptable  m  full  satisfaction  of 
State  law  or  regulation  requiring  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  reserve. 

■■(D)  shall  provide  that  if  alter  the  Com- 
missioner la»  made  payment  under  the 
guaranty  .agreement  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(  1 )  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  any 
loan,  any  payments  are  made  in  discharge  of 
the  obligation  Incurred  by  the  borrower  with 
respect  to  such  loan  i  including  any  pay- 
menu  of  interest  accruing  on  such  loan 
alter  such  payment  by  the  Commissioner), 
there  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner 
(for  deposit  in  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 431)  such  proportion  of  the  amounts  of 
such  payments  its  is  determined  ( in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner)  to  represent  his  equitable 
share  thereof  but  sha.l  not  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  subrogation  .f  '.he  United  States  to 
the  rights  if  .niiy  msura-.c^-  beneticlary .  Pro- 
i  ided.  rhat  e.xcept  as  the  Commissioner  may 
otherwise  by  or  pursuant  to  regulation  pro- 
vide, amounts  so  paid  by  a  borrower  on  such 
a  loan  shall  be  first  applied  in  reduction  of 
principal  owing  on  such  loan;  and 

(E)  may  include  such  other  provisions  as 
may  t>e  necessary  to  promote  the  purptises  of 
this  part 

•■(3)  To  the  extent  provided  in  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  a  guaranty  agree- 
ment under  this  subeectlon  may  contain 
provisions  which  permit  such  f<jrbearance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  student  borrower  .us 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  an 
insured  loan  and  approved  by  the  insurer 
Nothing  m  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  collection  of  the  amount  of 
any  loan  by  the  Insurance  beneficiary  or  Its 
Insurer  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased  bor- 
rower or  from  a  borrower  found  by  the  in- 
surance beneficiary  or  its  insurer  to  have 
become  fiermanently  and  totally  disabled. 
i4i    For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 


"I  A)  the  terms  insurance  beneficiary' 
and  'default'  shall  have  the  meanings  iis- 
slgned  to  them  by  section  4:S0iei     .md 

•(B)  permanent  and  total  disjiblllty  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  CommlBBioner 

■'(5)  In  the  case  of  any  guaranty  agree- 
ment entered  into  prior  to  October  31  ly6H 
with  a  Slate  or  nonprofit  private  Institution 
or  orvranl/atlon  with  which  the  Comml.ssloner 
li.is  in  eftect  on  that  date  an  agreement  pur- 
.iiant  to  subsection  ibl  of  this  section  or 
section  Uib)  of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Loan  Insurance  Act  of  l'J65.  made  prior 
to  the  date  "f  enactment  lif  this  subsection, 
the  Commissioner  may.  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  ihls  subsection  undertake  to 
guar.tntee  loans  described  in  paragraph  iD 
which  are  insured  by  such  Stale  institution. 
I  r  .irganizatlon  and  are  outstanding  on  the 
date  of  execution  if  the  guaranty  agreement, 
but  only  with  respect  to  tlefaults  i<-cumng 
after  the  execution  of  such  guaranty  agree- 
ment or    If   later    after  its  etTectlve  date   ' 

I  c  I  Section  43  1  of  such  Act  is  amended  i  A  ) 
by  inserting  in  the  hrst  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion I  a)  '.  or  in  connection  with  payments 
under  a  guaranty  agreement  under  section 
428(c)  "  after  insured  by  him  under  this 
part  .  iB)  by  inserting  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (ai  .  or  in  connection 
with  such  guaranty  agrcemenUs,"  after  "in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part": 
and  iC)  by  inserting  In  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  ib)  ".  or  In  connection  with  any 
guaranty  agreement  made  under  section 
4-28ICI'  after  insured  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part' 

(d)  .Section  432(a)(5)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  or  any  g\iaranly  agree- 
ment under  section  4«8(c|-  after  such  in- 
surance 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Prt'.sident.  let  mc  tell 
the  Senate  \er>-  quickly  what  the  .situ- 
ation i.s  We  have  a  student  loan  prouram 
which,  in  both  bills,  calls  for  7  percent. 
The  present  rate  is  6  percent  Therefore, 
no  loans  tan  be  made  to  .students  until 
we  can  ^et  the  7-porccnt  rate  adopted 
In  all  probability,  we  are  not  i.;oinK  to 
be  able  to  uet  to  the  education  confer- 
ence report  until  after  the  conventions. 
We  will  have  to  come  back  In  September 
to  do  It.  School  will  have  started,  and 
therefore  many  .students  will  not  have 
been  able  to  start  school  We  thought 
we  t>ut;ht  to  adopt  the  bill,  which  action 
was  agreed  to  unanimously  in  confer- 
ence, which,  in  effect,  authorizes  the  7- 
percent  rate,  and  that  takes  care  of  the 
in.surafice  problem. 

I  uive  Senators  mi-  word  that  we  are 
ajireed  this  is  a  must  '  if  we  are  Moinn 
to  meet  the  loan  problem  that  confronts 
an  unnumbered  number  of  students  in 
this  country  I  urue  the  Senate,  on  my 
word,  to  adopt  it  so  it  will  be  passed  It 
goes  to  the  House  The  Parliamentarian 
says  It  will  be  ready  for  adoption  in  the 
House  tomorrow  The  House  probably 
will  not  have  a  quorum  Thursday,  and  It 
must  be  done  tomorrow 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  aureeint;  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon 

The  amendment  w  as  as^reed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion    is    on     the    ini;rossment     of     the 
amendment    and    the    tliird    reading    of 
the  bill 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
l-'ro.ssed.  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time 

The  bill  'HR  16729'  was  read  the 
third  tune,  and  passed. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT.   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  con.sideration 
of  the  bill  iH  R  15263)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,   and    for   other   purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  .Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr  D<iniiiNu  K ) 
Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  mv  first  amendment  and  yield  myself 
.5  minutes  I  ask  tor  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  DOMINICK  Mr.  President,  this 
IS  a  short  amendment  It  comes  about 
in  this  way.  if  I  may  have  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  Yesterday  I  received  a 
briefing  to  try  to  find  out  what  was 
t-'oing  to  happen  in  the  way  of  a  pro- 
gram to  further  expedite  the  relca.se  of 
the  members  of  the  crew  of  the  U  S  S. 
Purbla 

Senators  will  recall  the  Pueblo  was 
captured  in  January  of  this  year.  Since 
that  time— and  I  can  tell  my  colleagues 
this,  because  it  is  unclassified  material — 
we  have  made  represenlalions  to  the 
Government  of  North  Korea,  and  .sousiht 
the  release  of  the  men  We  have  asked  for 
help  from  certain  other  countries,  but 
the  degree  of  pressure  has  not  been  very 
treat 

Up  to  date  the  people  of  North  Korea 
have  not  .seen  fit  to  do  anything  which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  they  will  re- 
lease our  men.  Furthermore.  I  think  it 
was  apparent  in  the  process  of  the  hear- 
ings that  tho.se  men  had  been  illegally 
captured  wlule  engaged  on  duty  at  the 
orders  of  the  President:  and  that  they 
are  being  held  under  w  hat.  to  us.  at  least, 
are  somewhat  brutal  conditions.  There 
.seems  to  be  no  program  to  exercise  any 
more  pressure  than  is  presently  going 
on  in  order  to  provide  for  their  return. 
I  have  three  amendments  at  hand 
Two  regard  the  Pueblo,  the  third  regards 
f^old.  I  am  bringing  up  only  the  first- 
Pueblo  amendment  tonight.  It  is  the  least 
effective  of  the  two.  but  it  is  at  least  a 
step. 

This  amendment  provides  the  present 
restriction  which  we  have  on  foreign  aid 
to  Communist-controlled  countries  shall 
not  be  waived  by  the  President  under 
the  provisions  which  are  presently  in  the 
law  until  the  crew  has  been  released.  It 
IS  an  expression  of  congres.sional  intent 
that  no  Communist-controlled  countries 
shall  receive  any  American  foreign  aid 
or  assistance  until  these  men  are  re- 
leased. 

The  President  has  used  tins  waiver 
provision  m  the  past  to  aid  such  a  coun- 
try While  apparently  none  of  these 
countries  arc  receiving  assistance  today, 
and  do  not  think  the  power  to  waive 
[iifse  restrictions  should  be  continued. 

The  President's  authority  to  bypass 
these  restrictions  was  added  to  existin-: 
law  in  1962  It  appears  as  subsection  '1' 
of  s'^:tion  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  and  reads  as  follows; 

No  cu^istance  shall  be  lurnished  under  this 
Act.  .IS  amended  (except  section  214ib)  ).  to 
any  Communist  country"-  This  restriction 
may  not  be  waived  pursuant  to  any  author- 
ity conuiiied  m  this  Act  unless  the  President 
finds  and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  that. 
(  1  1  such  assistance  is  vital  to  the  spcurity 
of  the  United  States,  (2)  the  recipient  cuun- 
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try  la  not  controUed  by  the  International 
Communlat  contplracy;  and  (3)  such  assUt- 
ance  will  further  promote  the  Independence 
of  the  recipient  country  from  IntematlonKl 
communism."*  Por  the  purpooes  of  thle  iub- 
sectlon,  the  phrase  "Communlrt  country" 
shall  Include  speclflcally,  but  not  be  limited 
to   the  following  countrtea: 

Peoplee  Rep-ubllc  of  Albania, 

Peoples  Republic  of  Bulgaria, 

Peoples  Republic  of  China, 

Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic, 

German  Democratic  Republic  (East  Ger- 
many) , 

Estonia, 

Hungarian  Peoples  Republic, 

Latvia, 

Lithuania. 

North  KoreAn  Peoplee  Republic. 

North  Vietnam. 

Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  Peoples  Re- 
public, 

Polish  Peoples  Republic, 

Rumanian  Peoples  Republic. 

Tibet, 

Federal  Peoples  Republic  of  Tugoelavla, 

Cuba,  and 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (In- 
cluding Its  captive  constituent  republics). 

Section  214'b)  pertains  to  an  Amerl- 
cr.n  hospital  In  Poland. 

My  amendment  would  modify  this  lan- 
guage by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  the  following: 

Aifd  this  restriction  shall  not  be  waived  In 
any  case  untU  the  crew  of  the  XJSS.  PUEBI/D 
shall  have  been  released  by  the  government 
of  the  North  Korean  People's  Republic. 

The  amendment  makes  no  changes  in 
the  list  of  Communist  countries  in  the 
existing  law.  That  list  includes  17  coun- 
tries out  of  the  20  countries  which  I 
understand  now  recognize  North  Korea. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  adopting  this 
amendment  we  will  have  exhibited  two 
things :  First,  the  concern  of  Congress  in 
general  for  the  plight  of  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo;  and,  second,  the  initial  effort  by 
congress  to  try  to  put  some  pressure  on 
North  Korea,  indirect  economic  pressure, 
one  might  say,  through  the  other  coun- 
tries which  are  controlled  by  Commu- 
nist governments.  This  would  put  them 
in  the  position  of  saying:  "If  we  need 
any  aid  from  the  United  States,  which 
from  time  to  time  we  do,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  release  these  men ;  otherwise, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  It." 

The  pending  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  trade.  Trade  I  shall  take  up 
tomorrow  in  a  stronger  but  companion 
amendment  regarding  the  Pueblo.  The 
pending  amendment  deals  only  with  for- 
eign assistance.  As  I  say,  it  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  adopt  this  amendment  over- 
whelmingly, to  indicate  our  adherence  to 
the  beUef  that  these  men  are  American 
citizens  for  whom  our  Government  is  re- 
sponsible, and  for  whom  the  Congress 
must  take  some  action  to  get  them  out 
of  the  Korean  prison. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  we  are  now  extend- 
ing aid  to  17  Communist  countries? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No,  I  did  not.  I  said 
nothing  of  the  kind.  I  said  there  are  17 
Communist  countries  listed  as  to  which 
the  President  may  waive  these  restric- 
tions, and  they  have  been  waived  before. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute. 

We  are  not  furnishing  aid  to  any  of 
them  at  the  present  time,  but  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  law  at  the  moment 
which  says  that  the  President  may  waive 
that  restriction.  My  amendment  would 
say  he  cannot  waive  it  as  long  as  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  is  held  In  captivity. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  But  it  would  not  change 
the  present  status? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  does  not  change 
the  present  status. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Nor  would  it  affect  the 
importation  of  strategic  materials  from 
Russia  in  any  way? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No.  That  will  come 
up  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.   Does   the   Senator 
from  Colorado  believe  that  if  these  other 
Communist  countries  which  have  close 
liaison  with  North  Korea  would  actually 
suggest   seriously   that   something   had 
better  be  done  to  effect  the  release  of 
these  prisoners,  it  would  happen  at  once? 
Mr.  IDOMINICK.  I  believe  so. 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.   I   agree   with   the 
Senator^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEawiS.  That  is  the  purpose  the 
Senator  is  trying  to  accomplish,  and  the 
purpose  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct.  Both 
of  my  Pueblo  amendments  are  designed 
to  persuade  these  countries  to  be  really 
effective  and  a  little  hard-nosed  with 
Korea,  to  tr>'  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
lease these  men. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect that  the  State  Department,  in  the 
begiiming,  did  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to 
participate,  in  the  hopes  that  we  could 
arrive  at  some  agreement  for  their  re- 
lease, but  apparently  their  efforts  were 
not,  as  the  Senator  says,  hard-nosed,  or 
very  strong  at  all;  the  reason  was  given 
at  the  time  that  the  Russians  also  have 
these  intelligence  ships,  that  they  were 
participating  in  the  same  kind  of  enter- 
prise we  were  in  gathering  intelligence, 
and  that  therefore  they  would  probably 
imderstand  the  situation  better;  but  too 
much  time  has  gone  by,  nothing  has 
happened,  and  it  seems  to  me — as  I  think 
we  all  agree — that  if  they  were  really 
serious  about  helping  in  this  matter,  or 
would  get  right  at  it,  it  could  happen 
almost  overnight. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  agree  ■Rith  the  Sen- 
ator completely,  and  it  Is  just  that  effort 
that  I  am  trj-ing  to  make  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  join  the  Senator 
in  his  effort. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  effort  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  As  he  has  pointed  out, 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  U5S.  Pueblo 


were  imder  orders.  Their  safety,  to  every 
extent  possible,  should  be  guaranteed  now 
by  this  Government.  Unfortunately,  little 
has  been  done.  Russia  was  interested 
enough  to  supply  North  Korea  with  a 
great  number  of  Mig-21'8.  Certainly,  it 
is  time  now  for  us  to  become  interested 
enough  to  put  pressure  on  North  Korea. 
At  this  point.  I  think  we  would  be  de- 
linquent if  we  did  not  do  anj'thing — and 
I  mean  anything — within  honor  and  rea- 
son that  can  be  done  to  see  that  these 
men  are  released.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  yield  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicKl.  I  believe  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  miss  no  opportunity  In 
any  area  of  endeavor  to  press  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  crew  of  the  US.S. 
Pueblo. 

The  cause  of  liberty  and  ultimate 
peace  were  served  many  years  ago  be- 
cause we  remembered  the  Maine  and 
not  because  we  forgot  it.  I  say  that  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  and  ultimate 
peace  on  earth  will  be  advanced  by  re- 
membering the  Pueblo  and  not  forget- 
ting it. 

The  seizure  of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  was 
the  first  time  since  the  War  of  1812  that 
a  foreign  power  has  seized  an  American 
ship  on  the  high  seas.  We  must  not  lose 
the  sense  of  how  serious  this  is  because 
of  the  multitude  of  other  problems  fac- 
in,?  the  country.  The  principle  that  tho 
American  flag  follows  the  men  who 
wear  our  uniform  any  place  in  the  world 
has  never  been  repealed.  If  that  sad 
day  would  came  that  it  were  to  be  re- 
pealed, our  flag  will  have  lost  some  of 
its  glory. 

Nebraskans  have  a  particular  Interest 
in  the  crew.  The  U.S.S,  Pueblo  was 
commanded  by  Cmdr.  Lloyd  M.  Bu- 
cher  of  3120  R  Street.  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
Comniander  Bucher  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  he  is  aLso 
a  graduate  of  Father  Flanagan's  Boys 
Tov.-n  of  Nebraska.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
aao  that  Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher  visited 
Washinston  to  express  her  concern  and 
to  press  for  the  taking  of  whatever  steps 
would  hasten  the  return  of  this  crew. 
This  is  a  grave  matter  for  her  and  her 
sons.  Mark  and  Michael.  I  am  advised 
that  two  other  members  of  the  crew  are 
Nebraskans — Alvin  Henrj'  Plucker  of 
Trenton.  Nebr.,  and  Charles  Ray  .Ster- 
ling of  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Existing  law  prohibits  the  cxtendint 
of  foreign  assistance  to  any  Communi.=t 
country.  The  present  law.  however,  sives 
authority  to  the  President  to  waive  that 
prohibition.  The  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Dominick  would  add  the.  c 
words : 

And  this  restriction  shall  not  be  waived  ii 
any  case  untU  the  crew  of  the  U.S  S.  Purbln 
shall  have  been  released  by  the  government 
of   the   North   Korean  Peoples  Republic. 

Another  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Senator  Dominick  to  this  foreign  aid  bill 
would  add  the  following  language  to  the 
present  law: 

The  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to   establish   and  maintain,   until   the   crew 
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of  the  U  S  S  Pwhto  shall  have  be^n  relcasfKl 
by  the  North  Korean  Peoples  Republic,  a 
total  emb«u-go  on  trade  between  the  Onlt*d 
States  and  all  Communist  countries  a*  de- 
nned  m   lubaectlon    i  f  < 

Both  of  these  amendmenus  should  be 
enacted.  Let  us  send  the  word  out  to  the 
entire  world  that  the  U  S  S  Puehlo  ha.s 
not  been  fornotten  These  steps  are  not 
all  that  la  necessary  to  be  done  These 
steps  are  before  us  We  can  take  them 
They  do  constitute  a  positive  expression 
of  the  Intent  of  our  Government 

ENery  day  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
published  at  Omaha.  Nebr  .  carries  an 
editorial  entitled  "How  Long'  '  It  Is  my 
undersundlng  they  expect  to  kt-ep  up 
these  editorials  until  the  USS  Puehlo 
and  her  crew  have  been  returned  to  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  a  lonK  tune 
Unless  this  ship  and  her  crew  are  re- 
turned In  the  next  few  days,  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  will  on  August  9.  1968. 
publish  Its  editorial  which  will  read: 
How  lonc 
ThU  l»  the  two  hundredth  day  the  V  S  S 
Pueblo  and  her  crew  have  been  m  NrTth 
Korean  hands 

Mr.  President.  !et  u.s  pass  the  Dominick 
amendments  Let  us  remember  the  USS 
Pueblo  and  her  crew  of  brave  men. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  On 
July  10  I  Introduced  S  3750  to  provide 
for  additional  pay— hostile-flre  pay— for 
the  members  of  the  crew  of  llu-  Pueblo 
That  bill  has  already  passed  Uie  House 
It  will  come  up  for  consideration  as  .^oon 
as  we  can  have  a  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Ser%'ices  Committee  It  will  be 
one  more  effort  to  do  somethmg  for  the 
families  of  the  crew  members 

However,  the  two  amendments  which 
I  offer  to  the  foreicn  aid  bill  represent 
the  first  ume.  at  least  as  far  as  I  know, 
that  we  have  tned  to  put  .some  .specific 
language  m  legislative  lorm  to  do  some- 
thmg meaningful  in  order  to  net  these 
negotiations  underway  and  .see  If  we 
cannot   secure    the   early    return   of   our 

men  „ 

Mr    MAGNUSON    Mr    President,  will 

the  Senaujr  yield' 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  yield 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President, 
would  not  this  .statement  be  true  Sup- 
pose there  is  some  kind  ot  argument 
about  whether  Uie  .ship  was  in.side  or 
outside  of  the  territorial  limits  We  do 
not  know  all  of  the  facus  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  we  ever  will  know  them  until 
thtv  come  back  However,  the  matter 
could  be  turned  over  Uj  an  mternational 
board  of  arbitrauon  which  could  ^;et  the 
facts. 

Mr      DOMINICK      The     Senator     is 

correct 

Mr  MAGNUSON  In  the  meantime. 
we  ought  to  :n.sist  that  the  Communist 
countries  be  fair  and  decent  and  honest 
about  this  matter 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  I  agree  with  him 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  am  sure  that  if 
M0.SC0W  were  to  say  tonight  to  North 
Korea:  We  think  vou  ought  to  sUrt 
negoUations  and  i^et  this  matter  over,  " 
It  would  be  done  ovei  nUht. 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  am  sure  he  is  correct 

Mr     SPARKM.\N     Mr     President.     I 


\ield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  such 
time  as  he  need.s 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  this 
i.s  an  easy  Lssue  to  vote  for  because  In 
reality  it  does  not  mean  a  thing  One 
can  be  patriotic  on  an  amendment  of 
this  nature  and  «o  home  and  tell  his 
folks  he  did  everything  he  possibly  could 
t-o  bring  about  the  freeing  of  the  82  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  the  U  S  S    Pueblo 

What  does  the  amendment  say?  It  re- 
fers to  the  funii.shing  of  aid  to  Commu- 
nist cx^)untnes  by  in.sertlng  before  the 
period  at  the  tnd  of  the  second  sentence 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 

.And  this  reslrlitlun  shall  not  be  waived  in 
any  way  until  the  crew  of  the  USS  Pueblo 
sh.i.11  ha\e  tjeen  relefused  by  the  government 
L«f  Uie  North  Korean  Peoples  Hepublic. 

To  what  Communist  countries  are  we 
t;iving  aid  today''  I  ask  the  question  To 
what  Communist  countries  are  we  giving 
aid  today'  We  arc  not  Hiving  aid  to  any 
Communist  countries  Tlierefore.  this 
does  not  mean  a  thing. 

I  thmk  we  ought  to  recognize  that  we 
are.  all  of  us.  emotionally  involved— we 
are  iUl  worried  about  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo.  But  what  we  need  to  keep  In 
mind  IS  that  we  ought  to  do  less  talking 
about  pressure  on  North  Korea. '  unless 
we  are  Uild  how  to  apply  that  pressure 
m  a  way  as  to  bring  about  the  release  of 
those  men. 

Some  say.     We  should  take  .some  ac- 
tion against  North  Korea  "  How' 
Others  .say.  "They  must  be  released. 
Agam.  I  ask  the  question.  How? 
I  wonder  how  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  how  many  iH>ople  in  this  Re- 
public are  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  we 
adopt  some  of  the  actions  proposed  by 
some  people,  we  could  very  easily  become 
involved  m  a  second  land  war  in  Asia 
We  are  engaged  m  one  now  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  more  than  enough.  It  Is  a 
war  in  which  we  should  not  have  become 
engaged.   It  is  a  barbaric  war.  without 
the  end  m  sight 

It  IS  a  war  in  which  our  opponents 
hold  all  or  almost  all  of  the  cards  in  the 
deck.  It  is  a  war  that  we  are  not  winning 
and  have  not  been  winning  Before  we 
begin  another  ought  we  not  to  realize 
that  m  1960  a  mutual  .security  pact  was 
entered  into  between  North  Korea  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  between  North 
Korea  and  the  Chinese  Peoples  Republic 
The  So\iet  Union  abuts  on  North  Korea 
and  China  abuts  on  North  Korea. 

If  we  want  to  take  any  kind  of  overt, 
drastic  action  in  Korea,  then  I  think  we 
had  better  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a 
.second  land  war  on  the  Asian  mainland. 
because  an  overt  act,  any  overt  act.  would 
automatically  bring  tho.se  mutual  .secu- 
rity treaties  into  operation,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  and  mainland  China  arc 
pledged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  North 
Korea. 

Do  we  ha\e  enough  .sons,  enough  re- 
.sources  to  carry  on  two  land  wars,  in 
Asia  or  anywhere  else?  If  we  want  to 
bring  about  the  doom  of  the  82  crew 
members  of  the  Pueblo,  we  should  just 
undeitake  .some  drastic  action  of  the 
kind  .some  have  advocated  and  they  will 
be  killed  quickly  enough  And  who  will 
be  responsible  for  their  deaths?  Those 


who  said  we  ought  to  go  into  Wonsan 
Harbor,  tie  a  rope  around  the  Pueblo  and 
pull  her  out 

Tlie  Pueblo  has  been  stripped  now.  It 
Is  of  little  or  no  use.  Whatever  technical 
machinery  it  had.  whatever  super-secret 
machiner>-  it  had.  the  North  Koreans,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Russians  know  about  it 
now. 

The  important  thing  Is.  has  been,  and 
will  be  the  getting  out  of  the  82  crew- 
members  of  the  Pueblo  alive  I  repeat 
tliat  word    alive." 

It  does  not  do  any  of  us  any  good  and 
It  does  not  do  the  crew  members  any 
good  if  we  say  we  want  to  do  this.  that, 
or  the  other  thing  and  fool  them  and 
their  families  into  thinking  because  we 
make  .speeches  or  pass  resolutions,  that 
on  that  basis  these  men  are  going  to  be 
kept  .safe  and  sound  and  released. 

Again.  I  say  on  the  basis  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  what  Communist 
countries  are  we  giving  any  aid  to  at 
this  time'  How  will  this  amendment 
bring  about  the  release  of  the  crew  of 
the  Pueblo?  Do  we  expect  to  force  the 
Communist  countries  to  help  the  crew 
of  the  Pueblo  by  slapping  them  in  the 
face?  Are  we  trying  to  force  them  with 
a  means  we  do  not  have  to  compel  what 
we  .say  we  want  done. 

I  think  we  had  better  forget  this 
folderol  we  are  talking  about,  all  of  this 
emotion  we  are  displaying.  If  we  want 
to  get  the  82  crew  members  of  the 
Pueblo  out  ahve.  we  had  better  continue 
on  the  same  basis.  We  had  better  con- 
tinue trying  to  work  through  quiet  diplo- 
macy and  otherwise,  and  that  we  had 
better  .seek  to  enlist  the  concern  of  any 
and  all  nations.  Communist  and  non- 
Communist  who  might  help. 

I  am  not  interested  in  amendments 
which  mean  nothing.  I  am  not  interested 
in  .speeches  made  for  the  Record  I  am 
interested  in  the  82  crew  members  of 
the  Pueblo.  And  I  want  to  do.  and  I  will 
do.  everything  I  can  do  honestly,  and 
legitimately,  but  not  emotionally  or 
politically,  to  i:et  these  men  released  and 
return  them  to  their  parents  and  their 
friends    and     their     wives    and    other 

relatives  .  ^      ,      t 

Mr  IX)MINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
hstendcd  to  the.  as  always,  very  forceful 
speech  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  have  always  been  very  fond 
of  him  I  appreciate  his  thoushtfulncss 
and  depth  of  feelinu. 

I  do  not.  however,  intend  to  take 
.second  place  to  him  or  to  anyone  else  on 
the  question  of  the  members  of  the  crew 
of  iht'  Pueblo. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  ship  I  have 
not  asked  for  any  overt  action  I  have 
not  asked  that  we  blockade  North  Korea 
I  have  not  asked  lor  anythinu  except  to 
have  this  Government  stand  on  record 
that  we  are  not  t^oing  to  u.se  any  tax- 
payers funds,  and  they  have  been  used 
beiore.  for  any  Communist  country  as 
lont:  as  our  crew  is  in  North  Korea.  I 
have  as  much  right  to  feel  stroni;  about 
this  matter  as  does  anyone  else. 

I  have  not  advocated  any  invasion  of 
Wonsan  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  knows,  the 
Pueblo  IS  not  even  there  any  longer.  I 
have  not  asked  that  we  po  in  and  sink  it 
or  pull  ;t  out  or  aivything  of  the  kind. 
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All  I  have  aaked  is  for  a  legitimate  de- 
termination on  a  question  for  which  this 
Senate  and  this  Congress  is  responsible; 
that  is.  whether  any  taxpayers'  funds 
are  going  to  be  used  for  Communist 
countries  while  those  men  are  being  held 
in  prison  illegally  by  a  Communist-con- 
trolled government. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
vlelds  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
add  little  to  what  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said,  but  I  believe  there 
is  something  we  should  say  to  ourselves 
over  and  over — that  this  amendment  ac- 
complishes nothing,  nothing  positive.  It 
does,  I  am  afraid,  accomplish  something 
negative.  It  may  build  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  i>eople  of  this  country,  partic- 
ularly in  the  minds  of  the  relatives  of 
the  men  on  the  PtLeblo.  the  expectation 
that  this  amendment  Is  going  to  get 
them  out.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  cruel 
hoax,  because  it  will  not  do  any  such 
thing. 

The  amendment  would  seek  to  get 
them  released  by  a  complicated  device  of 
prohibiting  a  Presidential  waiver  of  the 
restrictions  that  already  are  written 
Into  the  law.  by  prohibiting  assistance 
under  the  act  to  any  Communist  coun- 
try. The  section  that  Is  amended  pro- 
vides for  a  waiver  of  this  restriction  In 
any  case  In  which  the  President  finds 
and  promptly  reports  to  Congress  the 
following : 

First,  that  such  assistance  Is  vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States, 

Second,  that  the  recipient  country  Is 
not  controlled  by  International  Com- 
munist conspiracy; 

Third,  that  such  assistance  will  fur- 
ther promote  the  independence  of  the 
recipient  coimtry  from  International 
communism. 

The  Dominick  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  this  restriction  shall  not  be 
waived  in  any  case  until  th'*  crew  of  the 
Pueblo  has  been  released. 

The  amendment  would  be  ineffective 
and  disruptive.  It  would  be  ineffective  on 
two  counts:  First,  as  has  been  stated 
here  even  by  the  Senator  frtMn  Colorado 
himself,  no  assistance  Is  being  given 
under  this  act  to  any  Communist  coim- 
try, and  none  is  contemplated.  Second, 
even  if  assistance  were  bielng  furnished, 
and  contemplated,  to  a  Commtmlst 
coimtry  other  than  North  Korea,  the 
withholding  of  such  assistance  would 
hardly  be  persuasive  to  the  govenmient 
of  North  Korea. 

The  sjnendment  would  be  disruptive 
because  it  would  Inject  a  new  and  totally 
extraneous  issue  into  the  Pueblo  nego- 
tiations, which  are  best  left  to  negotia- 
tion by  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment and  not  by  legislative  enactment 
in  Congress. 

The  amendment  would  also  inject  a 
new  and  totally  extraneous  issue  Into  our 
relations  with  the  states  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. These  states,  of  course,  are  utter- 
ly without  Influence  on  the  government 
of  North  Korea.  The  Senate  need  not  be 
reminded  of  the  extremely  delicate  situ- 
ation which  now  prevails  In  Eastern 
Europe. 

I  hope  very  much  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened vrtth  interest  to  the  closing  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  and 
I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Is  this 
not  a  sort  of  silly  amendment,  which 
does  not  make  much  sense?  We  are  not 
now  giving  any  help  to  any  Communist 
country.  Therefore,  if  we  pass  the 
amendment,  we  will  not  be  doing  any- 
thing we  are  not  doing  now.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  of  North  Korea  is  not 
going  to  be  very  much  affected  by  this 
kind  of  gesture. 

To  me,  this  amendment  seems  com- 
pletely silly.  Of  course,  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  some  people  are  up  for 
election,  and  there  may  be  a  few  people 
around  who  might  be,  shall  we  say,  not 
fooled  but  misled  Innocently  into  think- 
ing that  those  who  sponsored  this 
amendment  are  valiant  fighters  against 
communism  and  are  doing  something 
very  strong  In  defense  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

But  If  the  amendment  is  as  silly  as 
It  seems  to  me  to  be,  why  do  we  get  so 
excited  about  It?  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  get  some  pleasure  out  of 
having  It  adopted,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  raise  his  flst  and  say,  "Look  how  hard 
I  fought  against  communism."  Why  not 
let  him  have  his  fun? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  designate  any  amendment 
offered  by  any  Member  of  this  body  as 
being  silly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  a  higher 
sense  of  courtesy  than  I  have. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said  it  was  ineffec- 
tive, and  it  is.  I  said  that  insofar  as  it 
makes  the  wives,  the  children,  and  the 
relatives  of  the  men  on  the  Pueblo  be- 
lieve that  it  is  going  to  get  those  men 
back,  it  is  a  cruel  hoax. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  one  other 
thing.  There  has  been  talk  about  pres- 
sure about  the  Communist  countries,  to 
which  we  are  giving  assistance,  putting 
pressure  on  North  Korea  just  because 
the  Senate  passes  an  amendment.  How 
Is  any  pressure  going  to  be  created?  If 
any  pressure  is  to  be  successful,  it  must 
be  directed  toward  North  Korea,  not  to- 
ward other  Communist  countries. 

In  the  first  place,  hardly  any  of  those 
countries  have  any  dealings  with  North 
Korea,  and  we  do  not  have  any  dealings 
with  them.  How  is  the  pressure  going  to 
be  generated?  It  simply  cannot  be  done. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to  build 
up  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
country  a  belief  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing for  the  men  of  the  Pueblo,  when 
we  are  doing  nothing. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  like  to  support  my 
chairman  in  a  situation  of  this  sort,  but 
I  also  feel  kind  of  ridiculous  when  I  vote 
for  a  silly  and  meaningless  amendment. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall  support  the  Senator 
from  Alabama^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  question  the  motives 
of  any  Senator,  and  any  amendment 
offered  I  accept  in  good  faith  as  indicat- 
ing a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  sponsor 
to  make  a  contribution. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  Pueblo 
and  its  crew.  But  I  do  think  that  this  is 
not  the  way  to  face  up  to  a  situation 
which  is  delicate  in  the  extreme.  There 
is  no  useful  way  we  can  exert  either  eco- 
nomic or  military  pressure  or  any  other 
kind  of  pressure  on  North  Korea.  There 
again,  as  in  Vietnam,  in  my  opinion,  the 
cards  are  not  stacked  in  our  favor. 

I  believe  it  would  be  imfortunate, 
for  example,  If  Mr.  Bucher  and  the  others 
who  have  been  in  Washington  lately, 
who  have  been  carrying  their  cause  to 
the  country  and  to  the  administration  as 
well  as  to  Congress,  were  to  have  .heir 
hopes  lifted  and  then  suddenly  dashed, 
because  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  tangible 
result  was  forthcoming  from  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  by  this  body. 

The  stakes  are  pretty  high.  As  I  have 
said,  we  are  engaged  in  one  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  It  is  more  than  enough. 
As  I  also  have  said,  if  we  adopt  certain 
practices — and  my  remarks  were  not 
directed  toward  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  because  I  had  no  one 
in  the  Chamber  in  mind  at  that  time — 
there  are  those  possibilities  which  must 
be  faced  up  to  and  there  are  those  conse- 
quences, based  on  mutual  security 
treaties  which  could  occur. 

I.  for  one,  think  that  we  have  shed 
enough  blood  and  spent  enough  money 
in  Asia.  I  do  not  care  about  the  return 
of  a  vessel.  My  chief  interest,  my  con- 
suming interest,  my  only  interest  is  to 
bring  about  in  any  way  possible,  the 
return  of  the  82  remaining  crewmen  of 
the  U.S.S.  Pueblo.  I  intend  to  work  for 
that. 

I  do  not  think  this  amendment,  un- 
fortimately.  will  help  in  that  direction. 
But  certainly  any  Member  of  this  body 
has  the  right  to  offer  an  amendment 
and  I  think  any  Member  who  does,  does 
so  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  share  with  him  the  sentiment 
he  expressed  regarding  the  men  of  the 
U.S.S.  Pueblo.  I  yield  to  no  nuui  in  my 
interest  in  seeing  those  men  returned  to 
their  homes  and  loved  ones  safe,  sound, 
and  free. 

However,  that  is  one  reason  that  this 
amendment  offends  me.  It  would  not  do 
that;  and  I  am  afraid  It  makes  those 
loved  ones  back  here  feel  the  amendment 
will  bring  their  men  back.  It  cannot  do  so 
as  has  been  stated  heretofore. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
vote  for  the  amendment  without  any  res- 
ervation whatsoever  if  I  thought  It  would 
be  effective  in  promoting  the  release  of 
the  82  men. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  would  I. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  afraid  it  would  have 
the  opposite  effect  at  this  time  when  the 
Communist  ties  are  becoming  very  loose, 
and  several  Communist  countries  are 
threatening  to  break  away  from  the  rule 
of  Moscow  or  Peking.  I  do  not  know  why 
we  should  slap  them  in  the  face  now.  I 
think  we  should  give  them  encourage- 
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ment  In  breaking  away,  particularly  in 
▼lew  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  the  matter  of  the  U  S  S. 
Pueblo  anyA»ay. 

I  am  afraid  Moscow  would  profit  most 
If  we  threaten  these  CommunLst  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  some  of  which  do  not 
want  to  be  Communist 

One  night  I  had  an  official  of  one  of 
those  countries  say  to  me,  I  hope  you 
do  not  think  we  are  Communists  because 
we  want  to  be." 

If  we  say  to  all  21  countries.  "We  hate 
you  all:  you  are  all  just  alike,"  then  we 
are  not  contnbutmg  to  the  breakup  of 
the  Communist  organization  of  the 
world. 

I  believe  we  .should  give  encouranemeiu 
to  those  countries  tr>'lng  to  break  away 
from  the  Communist  group  and  to  break 
away  from  the  domination  of  Moscow 
or  Peking  I  believe  the.se  states  have 
the  right  to  .set  up  their  own  organiza- 
tion, e^en  If  it  Is  democratic.  If  that  Is 
what  they  are  trying  to  do.  and  we  should 
not  slap  them  in  the  face  and  .say.  "You 
are  all  just  alike.  We  hate  every  one  of 
you.  Now.  get  together  and  we  will  hate 
every  one  of  you  together." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes 

This  has  been,  I  hope,  a  fruitful  debate 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  says  the 
amendment  is  not  very  effective  because 
no  aid  Is  now  being  ^'iven  to  these  coun- 
tnes  I  say,  most  respectfully,  the  waiver 
authority  has  been  used  and  aid  has  been 
given  m  the  past  It  may  in  the  future. 
None  Is  being  given  now  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances. It  seems  proper  to  say  we 
will  maintain  that  position  until  the  men 
are  released  I  see  no  reason  to  do  other- 
wise. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  all  time 

yielded  back-* 

Mr  SPARK-MAN  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  (OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  veas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The    assistant   legislative    clerk    called 

the  roll. 

Mr.    BYRD    of   West   Virginia.    I    an- 
nounce  that   the   Senator   from   Alaska 
I  Mr    BartlettI,   the  Senator  from   Ne- 
vada   !Mr     Bible  1,    the    Senator    from 
Maryland     Mr    Brew.sterI,  the  Senator 
from    Arkansas      Mr     FuLBRioirrl,    the 
Senator    from    Tennessee    I  Mr.    GoreI, 
the  Senator  from   Alaska   I  Mr    Grven- 
ing:,   the  Senator   from   MichiKan    I  Mr. 
Hart!     the  Senator  from  Arizona    I  Mr 
Hayden!,   the  Senator   from   Massachu- 
setts !Mr    Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio   !Mr    LacscheI.  the  Senator  from 
Missouri   IMr    Long),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota     'McC.irthyI,     the     Senator 
from   South    Dakota    IMr     McGovernI, 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico     'Mr. 
MoNTOY^;.    the    Senator    from    Florida 
[Mr    Smathers!.  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr   TydingsI  are  necessarily 
absent 

I    further    announce    that.    If    pre.sent 
and   voting,   the  Senator  from   Nevada 


IMr    BibleI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 

Mr    GRrENiNGl.  and  the  Senator  from 

Maryland      Mr     TydingsI.    would    each 

vote    yea   ' 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvanla  (Mr  Scott  1 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 

Tlie  Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr  Carl- 
son I,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Morton  I ,  the  Senators  from  Illinois  I  Mr 
DiRKSEN  and  Mr  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  Mr  Hansen  1 ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  IMr  JavitsI.  the 
Senator  from  Nebra.ska  I  Mr  Hri'skaI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  !Mr 
Tower  1  are  necessarily  absent 

Tlie  Senator  from  Iowa     Mr    Hicken- 
looper  I   IS  detained  on  official  bu.slne.ss 
Tlie    Senator    from    Kentucky     I  Mr 
Cooper  I  is  absent  because  of  Illness 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Mr  Dirksen  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr  HruskaI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsvlvania  IMr.  Scorrl,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Tower) 
would  each  vote  '  yea  " 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  43. 
nays  29.  as  follows: 

I  No  252  Leg  1 
YEAS^-43 


Allot: 
Baker 
B»yh 
BeiiDell 
Bvrd    Va. 
Byrd.  W    Vi» 

Church 
Cotton 
Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Easilttud 

EHlender 

Ervin 


Aikrn 
.\ndf  r.son 

HOKKS 
Brooke 

HurdlLiC 

CiUie 

c;ark 

Harris 

Hatfit'ld 

Hi.llin.d 


Hartlett 

Bible 

Brewster 

('arls«>n 

Coper 

UiriLsfii 

Kvilbnght 

C.ore 

UruciunK 


Fannin 
KonK 
Oriffln 
HATike 

Hill 

HoUinKS 
Jordiin,  N  C 


Murphy 
f'mtore 
Pearson 
Randolph 

Kibuofl 
Ru.ssell 
.Smith 


Jordan.  Idaho     Stennis 

LunK-,  Lii  .Symint;lon 

Ma»;nusi'n  Tulmadue 

McClellan  rhurmond 

Mclntyre  Williams.  Del 

Miller  Youiii,'.  N   D.ik 
Monroney 
Mundt 

NAY.S— 29 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kuchel 

Man.sflt'ld 

McCiee 

Metcalf 

Mondale 

Mfirse 
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So   Mr    DoMiNKKS   amendment    was 

a:' reed  to 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  I  move 
iliat  t,he  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
vJas  agreed  to  be  lecon-sidered. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ^     ■_ 

Mr  McGEE  Mr.  President,  with  the 
foiel^:n  aid  bill  before  us.  I  would  like  to 
turn  some  attention  to  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program— the  people-lo- 
people.  self-help  effort  which  joins  citi- 
zens of  our  country  with  tho.se  of  Latin 
.America. 

Wyoming's  partner  State  in  the  alli- 
ance IS  the  State  of  Goias  in  Brazil.  Mr. 
President,  and  one  of  its  needs  is  rural 


electric  power.  Wyoming  Rural  Electric 
Cooperatives,  then,  have  become  Involved 
In  the  close  cooperation  between  the  two 
States  and  are  today  hosting  Rene  de 
Plna  and  Antonio  Cardosa.  both  electri- 
cal engineers  who  are  studying  the 
various  cooperatives  in  Wyoming. 

Mr  President,  the  Wyoming  Rural 
Electric  News,  in  its  July  issue,  carries 
both  a  .story  about  this  -No  Nonsense 
f\-)reii;n  Aid"  proeram.  as  it  calls  the 
Alliance,  and  an  editorial  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  they  ai>pear  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as    follows : 

I  Prom  the  Wyoming  Rural  Electric  News, 
July  1968] 

H..W   I>>   YuU  CRACK  THE  Nrx?  — No  NONSENSE 

Foreign  Aid 
(ByS  J  Crawshaw,  Wheatland,  Wye  ) 
How  do  you  crack  the  nut?"  This  i>opuUir 
Bra7.iU.in  figure  of  speech  refers  to  the  fact 
thai  no  one  has  yet  devised  a  means  for 
cracklnK  the  tough-shelled  Brazil  nut  and 
exir.u-ung  the  meat  In  one  piece  It  Is  applied 
to  any  difficult  problem  and  is  a  signal  lor 
.starting  worlt  toward  a  solution 

Finding  a  practical  means  t^iward  helping 
our  neighbors  in  S<iuth  .\merlcft  to  achieve  a 
higher  standard  of  living  and  establUhlng  an 
pttectlve  line  of  communication  through 
which  a  self-help  program  can  be  put  Into 
operation  is  a  tough  problem  indeed;  but  it 
IS  closer  now  to  being  solved  than  ever  before, 
and  the  Wyoming  Rural  Electric  Co-Oiifi  are 
helping  to  'craclt   the  nut  " 

Working  through  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance programs.  Wyoming  Co-Ops  are  be- 
coming deeply  involved  In  one  of  the  moet 
unique  methyls  ever  Invented  for  pxittlng 
foreign  aid  in  a  truly  sen.slble  light.  Uivlque 
not  only  in  its  low  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
,  major  expenses  are  paid  by  private  sources 
in  industry  1.  the  Partnership  of  the  Alliance 
Idea  provides  for  self-help,  and  is  most  un- 
u-iua.1  in  that  it  Involyes  a  people-to-people 
relationship  between  the  partldpants  rather 
than  the  Impersonal  government-to-govern- 
ment approach  which  seems  to  have  gained 
us  few  friends  in  other  countries. 

Conceived  bv  a  State  E)epertment  official 
who  saw  Utile  benefit  In  the  red-tape  and 
lack  of  human  contact  in  the  Federal  foreign 
aid  programa.  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
has  gained  tremendous  support  every- 
where .  .  from  Congress  to  private  business. 
It  is  based  mainly  upon  an  exchange  of  ideas 
,tnd  information  between  people  here  In  the 
United  States  and  citizens  In  various  Latin 
American  countries,  with  the  Intention  c  f 
providing  them  with  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  develop  their  backward  areas 

It  is  hoped  thai  eventually  each  StAte  in 
this  country  will  be  teamed  up  In  'partner- 
ship' with  one  or  more  states  In  a  South 
American  nation  Wyomings  -partner"  is 
the  state  of  Goias  in  Brazil  where  85'.  of 
the  population  is  involved  in  agriculture 
Lacking  the  means  of  communication  and 
modern  storage  and  production  facilities 
which  are  commonplace  on  Wyoming  farms 
and  ranches,  the  people  of  Goias  have  been 
able  to  do  little  more  than  merely  subsist  on 
their  primitive  f.irms  The  prolonged  rainy 
season  isolates  the  majority  of  the  farmers 
and  prevents  them  from  markeUng  their 
goods  as  well  as  eliminating  any  opportuni- 
tlei>  for  socializing  and  mutual  help.  With- 
out progressing  to  more  modern  methods  of 
production  and  storage,  the  farmers  of  Goias 
will    never   tap   Iheir   huge   potential. 

seeing  rtiral  elecuiflcation  as  a  basic  need 
for  Ooi.us,  the  Wyoming  Co-Ops,  Individually 
and  through  the  State  Association,  have 
undertaken  the  Job  of  helping  develop  a 
rural  electrification  program  along  much 
the    same    lines    as    it    has    been    built    in 
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Wyoming.  As  a  stert  In  this  direction,  Wy- 
oming's REA's  are  hosting  a  three  month  visit 
for  two  engineers  from  the  state-owned 
power  company  of  Oolas.  who,  together  with 
the  wife  of  one  of  them,  are  learning  all 
phases  of  the  rural  electrification  set-up. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  knowledge  they 
will  gain  during  their  stay,  Rene's  de  Pina 
and  Antonio  Cardosa  will  make  valuable  con- 
tacts as  they  travel  from  one  Co-Op  to 
another  This  has  already  proven  true  In  their 
visit  to  the  Wheatland  REA  where  tentative 
plans  have  been  made  to  send  now  obsolete 
power  equipment  such  as  meters  and  trans- 
formers to  them  in  Brazil.  This  equipment, 
still  in  good  shape,  will  t>e  sufBclent  for 
the  beginning  needs  of  the  new  Brazilian  Co- 
Ops  as  it  was  sufficient  for  Wyoming's  REA's 
In  their  early  stage  of  growth, 

A  well  organized  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram Is  expeciad  to  have  at  least  as  much  Im- 
pact upon  the  general  welfare  and  progress 
of  the  2,600.000  people  of  Oolas  as  it  has  had 
in  Wyoming.  It  will  reach  into  all  areas  of 
their  lives,  giving  them  a  freedom  from  the 
dally  struggle  for  existence  upon  which 
mostly  all  of  their  energies  are  presently 
spent  ,  ,  .  taking  them  beyond  that  to  a  level 
of  living  where  they  can  build  for  the  future 
of  their  children  and  plan  for  such  things 
as  college  educations. 

The  Brazilians  have  much  to  offer  us  in 
return  for  our  help.  In  spite  of  the  huge 
population  with  a  wide  variety  of  races, 
creeds,  and  colors.  Brazil  has  had  virtually 
no  racial  problems.  Their  predominantly 
Portuguese  heritage  has  brought  to  them  a 
great  distaste  for  violence  and  discord,  and 
they  have  developed  into  a  fine  art  the  abil- 
ity for  solving  their  diflference  peacefully. 
Never  has  a  Brazilian  government  been  over- 
thrown or  disturbed  by  revolution,  and  their 
political  life  shows  a  remarkable  degree  of 
stability.  They  have  exhibited  an  apprecia- 
tion for  art  In  the  building  of  their  cities 
and  a  great  sensitivity  for  the  Individual 
man.  There  la  little  doubt  that  we  In  this 
country  could  benefit  from  a  cultural  ex- 
change with  such  people. 

Also,  it  is  obvious  that  the  time  and  efforts 
to  train  these  industrious  people  of  Brazil  are 
well  spent.  As  evidenced  by  the  serious  and 
businesslike  attitudes  of  de  Plna  and  Cardosa. 
they  are  eager  to  learn  and  determined  to 
help  themselves  if  only  given  the  opportu- 
nity. It  Is  clear  that  we  In  Wyoming  are 
building  a  feeling  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States  .  .  .  the  kind  of  feeling  that 
can't  be  Iwught  with  money. 

The  Rural  Wyomlngite  can  be  proud  of  his 
part  in  this  project  .  .  .  wherein,  working 
through  hU  local  REA.  he  Is  "cracking  the 
nut"  and  helping  to  make  this  a  better  world. 


(From    the    Wyoming   Rural    Electric    News. 

July  19681 

An  EorroRiAi, 

( By  Henry  Jensen ) 

The  end  of  May  saw  the  beginning  of 
another  type  of  international  cooperation 
when  two  young  men.  both  electrical  engi- 
neers arrived  in  Wyoming  as  a  part  of  a 
program  of  exchanges  between  the  countries 
of  South  America  and  the  United  States. 

The  program  called  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance, is  a  privately  funded  effort  to  Increase 
understanding  between  our  southern  neigh- 
bors and  ourselves. 

One  of  the  projects  of  the  Alliance  pairs 
states  in  the  United  States  with  states,  or  in 
some  cases  nations,  of  all  of  Latin  America. 

In  the  case  of  the  visitors  to  Wyoming  these 
young  men  come  from  the  state  of  Goias  in 
Brazil,  which  is  the  partner  of  Wyoming  in 
the  program. 

Rural  Goias.  as  was  the  case  In  Rural 
Wyoming  thirty  years  ago,  has  no  electric 
power.  It  is  hoped  that,  by  studying  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  In  Wyoming  these 
young  men  can  upon  their  return  to  their 


homeland  apply  the  knowledge  and  bring 
the  blessings  of  plentiful  electricity  to  its 
rural  citizens. 

The  Wyoming  Rural  Electrics  have  volun- 
teered to  host  the  vlaii.ors  so  that  they  may 
get  as  diversified  a  picture  as  possible  on  the 
way  in  which  varying  problems  have  been 
met. 

With  little  or  no  fan-fare  developing  na- 
tions aU  over  the  world,  but  more  especially 
In  South  and  Central  America  have  estab- 
lished Electric  Cooperatives,  and  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  cultural  revolution  as  pro- 
found as  that  which  has  occurred  in  Rural 
America  in  the  past  three  decades. 

This  Is  International  cooperation  at  its 
very  best.  A  real  person-to-person  program 
which  does  not  fall  back  on  the  taxpayer, 
and  which  can  yield  tremendous  dividends 
in  understanding. 

TECHNICAL      COOPERATION       AND      DEVELOPMENT 

GRANTS TTTLE    II.    SECTION    2 1 2    OF   THE    FOR- 

EIGH    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1961 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  a  critical  piece  of 
legislation — the  continuation  for  another 
year  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  One 
provision  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
Is  of  particular  Importance.  Accordingly, 
I  would  like  to  address  a  few  remarks  to 
title  n,  regarding  technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants. 

This  portion  of  the  bill  Is  significant 
because  it  authorizes  the  deployment  of 
programs  conducted  by  our  colleges  and 
universities  in  underdeveloped  nations. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  we  support 
American  imiversitles  in  their  programs 
overseas.  The  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram that  has  been  created  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  has  fuiTiished  Increasing 
knowledge  to  us  about  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  poorer  nations  of  the  world. 
The  programs  In  operation  are  helping 
to  meet  today's  crises  while  also  provid- 
ing the  know-how  to  anticipate  and 
eliminate  the  future  problems  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world. 

Fimds  for  technical  cooperation  and 
development  grants  are  used  to  pay  for 
sending  VS.  technicians,  primarily  in 
agriculture,  education  and  public  health, 
to  the  less  developed  coimtrles;  to  bring 
selected  Individuals  from  such  countries 
to  the  United  States  for  technical  and 
other  development  related  training;  and 
to  provide  certain  amoimts  of  equipment 
and  supplies  for  the  implementation  of 
programs  of  assistance.  Briefly,  its  pur- 
pose is  to  help  the  less  developed  cotin- 
tries  overcome  their  deficiencies  In  tech- 
nically qualified  manpower. 

But  all  I  have  just  said  describes  what 
the  program  is  designed  to  do.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  the  programs  that  in  fact  have 
been  initiated.  I  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
illustrate  the  good  work  that  has  been 
accomplished  in  conjimction  with  AID 
grants.  The  Wisconsin  experience  has 
convinced  me  how  important  it  is  for 
AID  to  give  greater  financial  support  for 
a  stronger  and  more  integrated  research 
program. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  say  that  the  Wis- 
consin idea  is  that  "the  campus  knows 
no  boundaries," 

One  highly  successful  program  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  is  its  Land 
Tenure  Center.  This  Center  was  estab- 
lished in  1962  and  has  been  financed 


largely  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  It  has  a  program  of  re- 
search that  includes  training  of  students, 
both  United  States  and  foreign,  throur^h 
research  r>articipation.  Cooperative  re- 
search is  conducted  with  universities, 
government  agencies,  and  AID  missions 
in  Chile,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Cen- 
tral America,  and  Venezuela. 

The  kind  of  research  done  In  each 
country  depends  on  Its  own  problems  and 
circumstances.  The  Land  Tenure  Center 
focuses  on  land  ownership,  operating  ar- 
rangements and  their  effect  on  agri- 
culture. 

Through  this  plan.  AID  generates  ideas 
and  facts  not  previously  available.  For 
example,  methods  are  researched  for  ex- 
pediting land  title  procedures  and  dis- 
tributing farm  information  to  new  land- 
owners. The  role  of  farmer  organizations 
and  the  impact  of  new  land  taxes  are  also 
studied.  Ways  to  increase  farm  produc- 
tion are  explored  and  water  law  questions 
are  resolved.  In  addition,  publications, 
documentary  film  footage,  and  other 
means  distribute  this  knowledge  to 
policymakers  all  over  Latin  America. 

The  highly  successful  Chilean  land  re- 
foiTH  program  has  gained  much  from  the 
re.search  carried  out  by  the  Center's 
United  States  and  Chilean  researchers. 
When  Prof.  Peter  Dorenr  completed  2 
years  as  director  of  the  Center's  program 
in  Chile.  President  of  the  Republic 
Eduardo  Frel  said : 

Please  accept  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
this  very  real  contribution  which  you  have 
made  to  the  agricultural  development  of 
Chile  through  your  clear  interpretation 
which  has  l>een  very  much  applauded  in 
Government  circles 


In  Bolivia,  Prof.  Ronald  Clark  has 
worked  closely  with  the  Inter-American 
Committee  for  Agricultural  Develop- 
ment, Bolivian  ministries,  and  the  AID 
mission  to  speed  up  the  processing  of 
clear  land  titles  to  the  50  percent  of 
farmers  who  are  still  without  them.  This 
will  greatly  increase  the  stability  of  pro- 
duction in  Bolivian  agriculture. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  Center's  work  has 
led  to  improved  and  accelerated  action 
programs  in  agricultural  development. 

Such  programs  strengthen  and  build 
on  a  university's  previous  involvement 
in  an  area  of  research.  The  Land  Tenure 
Center  has  assembled  a  highly  compe- 
tent staff  that  is  frequently  called  upon 
by  countr>'  agencies  and  AID  missions 
to  give  technical  advice  and  short-term 
assistance.  The  Center's  research  publi- 
cations are  in  great  demand  and  many 
are  available  in  two  or  three  languaces. 

Latin  American  participants  in  the 
Center's  program  have  gained  a  great 
deal  of  firsthand  knowledge  about  ru- 
ral people  and  their  problems.  In  the 
United  States  we  take  for  granted 
the  social  scientists'  close  contact  with 
rural  questions.  But  social  scientists  in 
Latin  America  frequently  have  little  ex- 
perience with  rural  life.  The  Center's 
program  has  given  a  large  number  of 
potential  researchers  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  agricultural  conditions  in 
their  countries. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  our  own 
universities  benefit,  also.  Returning  pro- 
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lessors  and  researchers  are  able  to  Rive 
more  meaningful  classroom  mstrjction. 
This  is  of  great  siKiiiflcance  when  we 
consider  the  large  number  of  foreign 
students  studying  at  US.  universities— 
and  the  equally  lar«e  group  of  our  own 
students  learrurxg  about  the  social  and 
economic  organization  of  aericulture 
abroad 

The  L'  S.  contribution  will  always  be  a 
small  part  of  toUl  development  expendi- 
tures of  any  country  The  direct  and  im- 
mediate resulus  of  US  uiuversity  re- 
search programs,  plus  the  increasing 
number  of  competent  local  soc.al  scien- 
tists can  geometrically  multiply  the 
value  of  our  aid.  TYiis  case  ls  well  illu- 
strated by  the  effective  programs  at  the 
University  of  Wiscon-sin. 

Establishing:  centers  of  professional 
competence  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  year 
or  two.  nor  can  it  be  done  by  any  uni- 
versity from  its  own  resources  Univer- 
sities Jieed  long-range  support  from  the 
Ped«r«J  Government  if  they  are  to  build 
staff  to  develop  the  expertise  needed  by 
AID  missions  and  foremn  covernment.s. 
The  money  we  invest  m  research  in  .MDs 
technical  assistance  program  is  the  kind 
which  makes  possible  these  programs. 
What  we  invest  here  now  will  bring  us 
untold  returns  in  many  years  to  come 

It  Ls  for  these  reasons  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  appropriate  the  full  amount  of 
money  requested  for  1969  for  title  11. 
section  212. 

AID    AND    THE    POPIT-ATION    CIIAIXENOB 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  the 
world  today  faces  a  relatively  new  and 
awesome  problem  It  tootc  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  until  1830  to  reach  the 
first  billKin  of  world  population  Thirty 
years  ago  we  reached  2  billion  Eight 
years  ago  we  reached  3  billion  Toward 
the  turn  c  f  the  century  at  current  :-ates. 
the  population  of  the  world  will  double 

This  Ls  escalation  which  we  cannot 
afford  This  Is  why  President  Johnson 
has  said 

Next  to  the  pursuit  or  pence,  tlie  great- 
est chailenge  to  the  hum.in  ramlly  Is  the  race 
between  food  supply  md  population  In- 
crease 

The  population  explosion  is  most  se- 
vere in  the  countries  that  can  afford  it 
least— in  the  less  developed  countries  of 
Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America  If  firm 
measures  of  control  are  not  immediately 
instituted  on  the  national  and  individual 
levels,  life  ui  these  countries  will  soon  be 
a  perpetual  rush-hour  traffic  jam.  im- 
mubilized  by  crowds— the  only  difference 
between  these  24-hour  traffic  jams  and 
the  one  we  know  will  be  that  those  to 
come  will  be  traffic  jams  for  food,  for 
jobs,  for  survival — not  just  crowds  of 
people  trying  to  get  home  before  dark. 

This  is  why  family  planning  help  for 
the  developing  nations,  together  with 
aid  to  agriculture,  should  have  the  high- 
est priority  in  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
-rani  The  family  planninu  policy  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
1.,  based  on  four  principles  That  over- 
p.jpulation  and  underdevelopment  are 
interrelated.  That  every  country  with  an 
overpopulation  problem  should  do  its 
utmost  to  promote  family  planning;  we, 
in   turn,   must  help  to   the  best  of  our 


abllltv  Third,  we  must  support  and 
assist—  not  sUrt  or  impose— family  plan- 
ning programs  m  the  developing  nations. 
Finally  each  country  must  be  fre«  to 
choose  Its  own  typo  of  family  plaiinlng 
techniques,  and  we  will  assist  only  pro- 
grams In  which  individual  citizens  are 
free  to  participate  or  not 

As  a  result  of  amendments  to  the  aid 
bill  last  year,  one  of  which  I  sixmsorcd. 
proposed  family  planniiiu'  funds  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  assi;  tance  are  ex- 
pected to  total  $3,T  million  or  more.  This 
will  enable  a  suiniflcanl  attack  on  the 
problem  to  be  mounted  Naturally,  the 
host  i-ountries  will  contribute  mueh  more 
in  funds,  rime  labor  and  promotion.  U  S. 
dollars  ire  by  no  meaii.s  the  key  to  the 
program,  the  important  factors  are  new 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  governments  and 
people,  and  making  sure  that  the  devel- 
oping nations  make  maximum  use  of 
their  own  resources 

But  vigorous  and  unrelenting  efforts 
are  vital  to  family  plnnnmi;  This  means 
continued  budgeury  support  Family 
planning  aid  requires  a  relatively  mode.st 
portion  of  the  forclgTi  a.sslstance  pro- 
gram, but  failure  to  spend  the  money  to- 
day will  cost  lar  more  tomorrow — far 
more  than  either  we  or  our  children  will 
want  to  pay 

rtiREIGM     AID     HeiPS    PEOPLE 

Mr  METCALF  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  frequent  cnticisms  which  we  hear  of 
the  foreign  .ussistance  program  is  that 
our  aid  enriches  governments,  and  that  it 
helps  only  the  wealthy  lew  Many  of  us 
know  of  isolated  instances  in  which  this 
is  so.  But  as  a  j,'eneral  proixj.sitlon,  it  is 
not  the  case  The  AID  program  helps  not 
the  opulent  and  powerful  minority,  but 
the  nearly  2  billion  people  in  the  devel- 
oping nations  who  are  hun^;ry  and  illiter- 
ate and  tragically  vulnerable  to  disease 
and  despair 

.\ID  development  loans  do  this;  devel- 
opment loans  put  fert.llizer  on  the  small 
farms  of  millions  of  iieople  in  India, 
pesticides  on  the  wheat  farms  of  Turkey, 
irntration  which  within  7  years  will 
boost  food  production  for  millions  of  ;)oor 
people  in  North  Africa  by  30  percent. 

Technical  assistance  also  helps  [jeople 
American  doctors  are  helping  the  local 
authonties  of  19  West  Afncan  countnes 
vaccinate  110  million  i>eop!e  against 
smallpox  Our  medlcAl  ex[:)erts  have  al- 
ready helped  protect  100  million  people  in 
Pakistan  against  malana.  They.  too.  are 
helping  people,  not  governments 

Last  year,  fertilizer  demonstrations 
conducted  by  AID  specialists  and  con- 
sultants in  El  Salvador  increased  corn 
production  more  than  one-fifth  m  a 
single  year.  The  cost  to  all  American 
taxpayers  was  a  few  thousand  dollars. 
This  helped  poor  people— farmers  and 
consumers — not  the  wealthy  few 

Under  .\ID  contracts,  American  trade 
unions  are  helping  people  in  the  devel- 
oping nations  to  acquire  new  skills  and 
leain  .ibout  labor  organization  and  col- 
lective bargauung  This  helps  the  poor 
majority  in  these  countries,  not  the  rich 
minority 

Why  .should  we  bother,  why  should  we 
care  about  these  problems?  First,  be- 
cause they  need  our  help,  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  do  at  least  our  mini- 


mum .share  Second,  as  President  John- 
son reminded  us  earlier  this  year: 

If  moot  men  can  look  forward  to  nr.thing 
more  than  a  lifetime  of  ml-sery,  vlolenre 

»T11  always  t>eclcon,  freedom  will  ever  be 
under  slc^e 

Helping  the  wealthy  few  would  ac- 
complish nothing  beyond  supporting 
tradition-bound  social  and  economic  in- 
justices By  helping  the  people  of  the  dis- 
advantaged nations,  we  help  ourselves. 

AID  AND   AMERU  AN   PRIVATE  ENTERPRI.SE 

Mr  BREWSTER,  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  essential— but  insufficiently  under- 
.stood— aspects  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
today  IS  that  it  is  no  longer  exclusively  a 
government-to-government  program.  It 
is  a  program  conducted  In  larcie  measure 
by  the  private  sector:  the  American  busi- 
ness and  financial  community.  We  saw 
one  sign  of  this  at  recent  committee 
hearings  on  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
iram.  when  the  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce  expressed  its  .strong  support  of 
the  foreit:n  aid  bill. 

The  business  community  and  .MD  work 
together  m  two  ways.  One  involves 
straightforward  exports  of  U.S.  i;oods 
and  .services.  Last  year,  more  than  4,000 
.\inerican  companies  produced  $1.35  bil- 
lion in  American  products  for  export 
under  foreign  aid  financing.  Among  the 
exports  AID  financed  were  fertilizers 
chemicals,  iron  and  steel,  and  machinery. 
Tliese  exports  create  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  jobs  and  build  per- 
m.ment  markets  for  future  cash  exports. 
Second,  AID  incentives  are  cncourap- 
ing  American  firms  to  finance  business 
enterprise  in  the  developing  countries. 
This  IS  profitable  to  the  American  con- 
cerns, and  It  stimulates  economic  growth 
in  the  developing  world.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  American  interests  in  petro- 
leum, but  not  so  much  about  other  fields, 
in  which  American  business  has  ex- 
panded us  annual  investment  in  the  less- 
developed  countries  from  about  $180  mil- 
lion m  1960  to  about  S380  million  m  1966. 
A  few  examples  will  represent  the  di- 
versity of  .\merican  private  industry-  in- 
volved in  the  U.S.  foreitin  aid  program: 

In  the  Philippines,  private  repre- 
sentatlve.--  of  the  Esso  Fertilizer  Co..  the 
Agricultural  Chemical  Co..  and  the  Atlas 
Fertilizer  Co.  have  sold  more  than  11,000 
•miracle  lice'  kits.  Tliese  kits  were 
originally  financed  and  developed  by  the 
AID  mi.ssion  in  Manila.  They  provide 
farmers  with  the  ingredients  needed  to 
;.,'row  the  new  hi;;h-yielding  .strains  of 
rice. 

In  Brazil,  Ultrafertil  S.A,.  60  percent  of 
which  IS  owned  by  Phillips  Petroleum,  is 
building  a  major  fcrtUizer  plant.  Six 
.American  insurance  companies  joined 
AID  in  putting  up  the  necessarj-  capital, 
all  of  which  is  being  u.sed  to  buy  U.S. 
goods. 

Alpine  Marine  Protein  Industries,  Inc  , 
of  Massachusetts,  recently  entered  a 
$9  million  AID  contract  to  produce  more 
than  two  million  tons  of  high-protein 
fish  concentrate  This  is  the  first  contract 
to  a  private  firm  to  produce  fish  con- 
centrate for  the  food-or-freedom 
program. 

Foreign  assistance  today  ei^ages  the 
American  private  sector  to  the  utmost 
degree.    The    efforts    and    resources    of 
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American  private  enterprise  are  an  inte- 
gral and  crucial  element  in  the  aid  pro- 
gram. There  are  very  good  business 
reasons  why  American  industry  supports 
this  bill,  and  equally  good  domestic  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  the  Congress  to  do 
likewise. 

PRIVATE    NONPROFTT    AGENCIES    AND    FOKEIGN 
AID 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  has  progressed  a  long  way  from 
the  days  of  horse-and-buggy  isolation- 
ism. Private  American  citizens  are  still 
breaking  through  the  limits  of  old 
parochial  attitudes  and  interests.  Orga- 
nized into  dozens  of  voluntary,  nonprofit 
agencies,  they  are  demonstrating  their 
understanding  that  the  world  is  small 
and  that  all  nations  depend  on  each 
other  for  survival.  They  are  doing  some- 
thing about  It.  not  leaving  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  diplomats  and  strategists. 
With  the  support  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  these  citizens 
are  doing  much  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  economic  assistance  pro- 
f;ram. 

The  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee,  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  the  Congregational  Christian 
Service  Committee,  the  Lutherans,  the 
Mennonites,  the  Seventh-Day  Adventlsts, 
the  Friends  and  the  Unitarians,  the  trade 
unions  and  the  medical  groups,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  CARE,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Thomas  A.  Dooley 
Foimdatlon,  and  many  others:  all  are 
working  closely  with  AID  on  emergency 
as  well  as  longer  range  projects,  helping 
the  needy  and  helping  to  speed  up  prog- 
ress in  the  developing  nations. 

Tents,  blankets,  and  cots  are  airlifted 
to  earthquake  victims  in  Peru;  medical 
supplies  and  food-for-freedom  conunodi- 
ties  go  to  flood  victims  in  Brazil ;  yoimg- 
sters  are  receiving  regular  meals  for  the 
first  time  in  a  Vietnam  child-care  center; 
U.S.  excess  property — tractors,  voca- 
tional equipment,  and  medical,  dental, 
and  veterlnarj-  equipment — make  a  real- 
ity of  development  plans  and  of  ambi- 
tions to  grow  more  food  in  the  hungry 
coimtries;  and  leadership  training 
courses  for  men  and  women  help  develop 
strong  local  leadership. 

Today  there  are  73  voluntary  agencies 
registered  with  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  AID  reim- 
burses these  agencies  for  the  costs  of 
transporting  donated  goods  to  the  devel- 
oping nations:  medicine,  drugs,  hospital 
equipment,  agricultui^l  tools  and  ma- 
cliinery,  clothing,  and  food.  Registered 
agencies  are  eligible  to  obtain  sm-plus 
U.S.  Government  property  through  AID 
as  well  as  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  food-for-freedom  program. 

Over  the  last  20  years,  the  voluntary 
agencies  have  contributed  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  cash  to  needy  people  in  other 
countries.  They  have  distributed  U.S. 
foods  valued  at  more  than  $2 ',2  billion, 
clothing  valued  at  $663  million,  $158  mil- 
lion worth  of  educational  supplies  and 
vocational  training  equipment;  also  $14 
million  for  other  self-help  activities  in  a 
wide  range  of  development  programs. 
Theii-  contributions  have  totaled  over  $5 
billion.  All  will  agree  with  me  that  this 
is  an  impressive  record. 


The  work  of  these  groups  helps  make 
us  proud  to  be  Americans.  These  people 
are  doing  the  work  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world,  Mr.  President,  and  their 
work  depends  directly  on  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program.  Their  efforts  are  one 
very  good  reason  for  this  Congress  to 
approve  the  modest  AID  request  for  fis- 
cal 1969. 

AID  AND  US,   LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  McGEE,  Mr.  President,  when  I 
think  that  the  United  States  is  looked 
upon  for  leadership  by  the  free  world.  I 
am  alarmed  by  what  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  have  done  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  Ever>-  move  we  make 
has  repercussions  abroad. 

Let  us  see  where  we  do  stand  in  terms 
of  leadership — what  we  have  called  upon 
others  to  do.  and  what  our  own  perform- 
ance will  look  like. 

Sixteen  nations  of  the  free  world— 16 
industrially  advanced  nations — make  up 
the  member  nations  of  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  OECD.  Tlie 
Development  Assistance  Committee  ex- 
ists primarily  because  we  in  the  United 
States  helped  call  it  into  existence.  Be- 
cause we  felt  that  if  the  '.have"  nations 
of  this  world  wanted  to  live  in  peace  and 
stability,  it  was  incumbent  upon  them 
to  lend  a  hand  to  their  "have-not"  neigh- 
bors. We  Americans  saw  it  as  a  duty,  a 
duty  we  accepted  honorably,  to  help 
eliminate  debilitating  disease  in  parts  of 
the  world  just  shaking  off  colonial 
chains.  A  duty  to  bring  hungrj-,  under- 
nom-ished  people  the  technical  assist- 
ance and  the  encouragement  with  which 
they  could  raise  their  own  food,  with 
which  they  could  themselves  become  self- 
sufficient. 

As  free  world  leaders  we  urged  this 
same  duty  on  the  other  industrially  ad- 
vanced countries  who  shared  some  of  our 
own  values.  And  these  countries  respond- 
ed, slowly  at  first,  but  with  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  American  lead,  and  of 
the  need  to  follow  on  In  the  coiu-se  of 
mutual  cooperation  for  which  v.e  Ameri- 
cans were  calling. 

By  1967.  the  flow  of  public  aid  and  pri- 
vate capital  which  the  DAC  countries 
provided  to  the  needy  nations  came  to 
$11.2  billion — an  increase  of  8  percent 
over  the  previous  j-ear.  Not  long  ago, 
DAC  set  as  its  goal — with  American  con- 
currence, indeed,  with  American  urg- 
ing— that  each  of  its  members  allocate 
to  international  development  aid  1  i)er- 
cent  of  its  own  gross  national  product. 

We  have  gotten  our  message  across. 
Nations  which  we  once  helped  to  get  off 
the  ground  are  now  sharing  the  load. 
are  now  helping  others.  Last  year,  two 
countries  had  reached  the  goal  of  allo- 
cating 1  percent  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  development  assistance.  One  of 
them  was  France,  with  1.24  percent  of 
her  gross  national  product.  The  other 
was  the  Netherlands,  with  slightly  more 
than  1  percent. 

But  we  in  the  United  States  have 
slipped.  Our  jjercentage  of  the  national 
wealth  devoted  to  international  develop- 
ment is  below  the  average  of  DAC  mem- 
bers. In  terms  of  official  aid  the  United 
States  is  in  a  seventh-place  tie  with  the 
United  Kingdom — behind  Fi-ance.  be- 
hind Australia,  behind  Belgium.  Portu- 
gal, West  Geraiany,  and  the  Netherlands, 


Not  a  very  Impressive  showing  for  a 
leader. 

And  now  we  propose  to  do  less.  This 
year,  starting  out  with  the  smallest  for- 
eign-aid request  in  the  program's  his- 
tor>',  we  have  seen  the  aid  bill  buffeted 
from  pillar  to  post.  From  an  economic  aid 
request  of  $2»2  billion,  $1  billion  has  now 
been  ripped  out. 

To  be  sure,  we  have  domestic  problems 
and  priorities,  we  have  pockets  of  poverty 
which  need  attention  within  our  own 
country.  But  does  anyone  here  suggest 
that  we  are  less  able  than  formerly  to 
contribute  to  the  physical  and  economic 
health  of  the  needy  parts  of  the  world? 
In  fact,  our  national  wealth  has  in- 
creased while  our  allocation  to  interna- 
tional development  has  been  declining. 

Barbara  Ward,  the  economist,  recently 
wrote  an  article  on  this  subject.  It  is 
worth  noting  Miss  Ward's  remarks  pre- 
ceded the  latest  slashes  in  this  program. 
She  noted  that  the  United  States  was 
cutting  back  its  a.ssistance  which,  she 
.said,  is  not  more  than  0.4  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product.  She  pointed  to 
the  relatively  small  increase  that  would 
be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier 
countries  to  avert  wide.sprcad  tragedy  in 
the  years  ahead, 

Wl-ien  we  come  xip,  as  mdnidiiiils  .'ind  na- 
iion.s  before  the  Judgment  Scat — 

Miss  Ward  asks — 
and  before  us  ruses  up,  as  a  symbol  of  our 
rejection,  the  image  of  Lazarus  whom  we  did 
not  lielp.  shall  we  cry  to  the  Seraphim  that 
we  thought  0  4  percent  (f  our  Eujierribundant 
wealth  was  "generr.us"  enough?  .^nd  will 
they  listen"" 

Miss  Ward  is  concerned,  as  I  am  sure 
we  all  are.  with  a  matter  of  con.science. 
But  as  practical  men.  too.  let  us  recog- 
nize that  the  danger  is  not  solely  that  of 
being  callous  in  the  face  of  our  fellow 
human  being's  needs  and  suffering.  We 
are  in  dancer  of  throwing  away  the  prog- 
ress already  made  and  the  promise,  in 
.some  cases  so  close  to  fruition,  of  seeing 
these  neighbors  self-suflicient.  We  liave 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  support  of  the 
other  "have"  nations  in  this  job.  If  we 
renege,  they  will  get  that  message  very 
quickly.  We  will  face  the  almost  certain 
prospect  of  losing  their  support  in  doing 
the  job. 

And.  I  assure  you.  the  job  will  have  to 
be  done — either  in  cooperation  with  oth- 
ers or.  more  expensively,  all  alone. 

FnP.EIG.N-     AID      AND     FOREIGN      POLICY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
foreign  nid  bill  l^as  been  roughly  handled 
on  its  journey  from  the  AID  drawing 
board.':;  to  the  floor  of  this  House.  In  my 
judgment,  it  has  been  cut  far  too  much. 

One  hundred  years  aco,  en  a  visit  to 
America,  the  scientist  Thomas  Huxley 
remarked  to  our  people : 

I  cannot  say  that  I  ion  in  the  slightest 
degree  impressed  by  your  bigness,  or  by  your 
material  resources,  as  such.  Size  Is  not 
grandeur,  and  territory  does  not  make  a  na- 
tion. The  great  issue  about  which  hangs  the 
terror  of  over-hanging  fate.  Is  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  these  things? 

Mr,  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  Sen- 
ators what  are  we  going  to  do  T*ith  our 
size  and  om-  matei-ial  resources  with  re- 
spect to  the  rest  of  the  world?  Shall  we. 
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by  withholding  some  milllorui  of  dollars 
from  a  monetarily  Insignificant  but  stra- 
tegically crucial  program,  retreat  to  an 
atmosphere  of  19th  century  laolatlon- 
tem''  When  the  Congress  has  for 
years  been  so  closely  involved  in  the 
mafclng  of  this  country  s  foreign  policy, 
are  we  now  effectively  going  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  -no  policy.  '  In  a  deliberate 
withdrawal  from  our  part  In  helping  to 
shape   the   future   of   two-thirds  of   the 

world?  ^^^    ,^     , 

I  am  not  advocating  a  spendthrift  at- 
Utude  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  I  am 
in  favor  of  economizing  in  the  Federal 
budget:  In  fact.  I  think  it  Is  vitally  neces- 
sary But  meat  ax.  action  of  the  board 
reduction  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid  ta 
not  the  direction  we  should  take. 

Such  cuta  would  be  wasteful  because 
they  would  necessitate  the  curtailment 
or  drastic  reduction  of  projects  under- 
way in  which  a  great  deal  of  money,  our 
own  ana  that  of  host  nations,  has  been 
iiive8t«d.  They  would  preclude  the  initia- 
Uon  of  new  projects  designed  to  support 
and  fiirther  the  total  development  proc- 
ess in  a  number  of  countries.  They  would 
result  in  a  loss  for  American  business 
which  would  seriously  affect  our  own 
economy  They  would  constitute  a  clear 
admission  of  failure,  a  conviction  that 
our  entire  aid  program  has  been  useless, 
and  that  we  have  been  repeating  a  great 
national  mistake  for  over  20  years. 

Further  reductions  in  the  economic  aid 
program  would  be  dangerous,  in  my  view, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  evolutionary 
process  of  development  has  been  started, 
under  our  aegis,  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries and  has  built  up  momentum  to  the 
point  where  it  must  be  guided  and  con- 
trolled or  it  will  become  convulsive  rev- 
olution. Apathy  has  given  way  to  hope 
and  confidence,  a  will  to  live  and  to  make 
a  better  life,  to  change  the  medieval 
status  quo.  in  which  life  for  centuries 
has  been  dark,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short. 
Either  we  control  and  direct  this  upsurge 
of  activity,  or  it  will  turn  into  violence 
and  mob  action 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  foreign  aid  program  and  the 
world  role  this  country  will  be  called 
upon  to  play  If  we  wish  to  continue  to 
lead  the  free  world  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  pre- 
carious balance  of  power  as  it  now  exists. 
it  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  needs  of  the  developing  world  and 
help  to  answer  those  needs  with  tangible 
assistance 

The  gams  we  wUl  make  by  further  re- 
ducing the  aid  program  will  not  seem  im- 
portant when  measured  by  what  we  stand 
to  lose:  We  may  outstrip  the  Russians  In 
our  space  program  by  a  few  months  or 
weeks  or  days:  we  may  continue  to  get 
our  mail  delivered  to  our  homes  on  Sat- 
urday, we  may  replace  some  miles  of 
six-lane  mterstate  highway  with  some 
miles  of  eight-lane  highway:  we  may 
finance  a  very  few  more  jet  bombers  for 
the  war  m  Vietnam,  costly  as  they  are. 
And  we  may  also  lose  our  present  influ- 
ence over  the  conduct  on  international 
relations  in  the  world. 

I  am  not  proposmg  a  paternalistic  at- 
titude of  telling  the  rest  of  the  world  how 
to  run  Its  busmess.  but  I  do  believe  In 


realistic  attitude  of  enlightened  self-in- 
terest and  self-protection.  I  am  afraid 
we  will  lose  even  the  option  of  attitudes 
if  we  relinquish  or  diminish  our  greatest 
means  of  influence 

Because  of  this.  I  ask  Senators  to  hold 
the  fiscal  1969  foreign  aid  authorization 
to  the  figure  at  which  it  now  stands  Any 
additional  cuts  will  be  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  and  this  is  one  instance  in 
which  we  ourselves  are  not  only  Paul, 
but  Peter  as  well 


UNITED  STATES   USE  OF  THE 
METRIC  SYSTEM 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No    1422.  H  R.  3136. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object— and  I  shall  not 
object— would  my  able  friend  indicate 
whether  there  will  be  any  more  rollcall 
votes  tonight? 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Will  the  Senator  let 
us  consider  this  bill  first? 

Mr   KUCHEL.  Surely 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  LicisLATivE  Clerk.  H.R.  3136.  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  study  to  determine  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  increased  use 
of    the    metric    system    in    the    United 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  blip 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
4.  after  line   18,  .strike  out: 

Sec  5  Prom  funda  previously  appropriated 
to  the  l>partment  of  Commerce,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  utilize  such  appro- 
priated sums  !i»  are  necetsary.  but  not  to 
exceed  »500.0C0.  to  carry  out  the  purpoeee 
of  this  .\ct  for  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 
Sec-  5  Prom  any  funda  available  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  during  fiscal  year 
1969  the  Secretiu-y  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
such  sums  as  are  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed 
$500,000.  to  carry  out  the  purpooes  of  this 
Act    ror    the    first   year   of    the   program. 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation before  the  Senate  would  author,  e 
the  Secretary-  of  Commerce  to  conduct  a 
siudv  to  determine  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  converting  the  metric 
system  in  the  United  States. 

The  pending  House-passed  measure. 
H  R  3136.  is  .similar  to  two  Senate  bills 
which  were  the  subject  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
during  the  first  .session  of  this  Congress. 
I  refer  to  S  441,  .sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  Mr  Pell!,  and  S. 
2356.  which  I  introduced  on  August  29. 
1967! 

Mr  President,  although  90  percent  of 
the  earth  s  population  Is  committed  to- 
day to  using  the  metric  system,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  thus  far  failed  to  weigh  the 
significance  of  this  movement  and  its 
possibly  adverse  impact  upon  our  inter- 
national trade  potJUon 


Clearly,  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
the  United  States  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  adopting  an  improved  system 
of  weights  and  measures — a  system 
which  is  more  closely  allied  with  sUnd- 
ards  In  effect  In  most  of  the  rest  of  the 

world.  ,  . 

The  trend  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
toward  conversion  to  the  metric  system 
has  been  In  evidence  for  several  years. 

Recently,  on  July  26  of  this  year,  the 
British  Government  announced  that 
metric  measurements  would  be  used  in 
the  United  Kingdom  beginning  in  1975 
It  is  almost  inevitable  that  other  Com- 
monwealth countries  will  follow  the  Brit- 
ish lead  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  United 
States  may  become  the  only  nonmetric 
country  of  any  appreciable  size  in  the 
world.  As  the  worlds  leading  industrial 
power,  our  country  cannot  afford  to 
close  its  eyes  to  such  an  impending 
development. 

Many  people  in  the  United  States  are 
firmly  opposed  to  changing  the  Nation's 
present  system  of  weights  and  measures; 
others  advocate  an  immediate  and  com- 
plete conversion  to  the  metric  system. 

A  controversy  concerning  the  proper 
course  for  the  United  States  has  been  be- 
fore the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years. 
What  Is  needed  today  Is  adequate,  re- 
liable information  to  provide  the  basis 
for  reaching  a  sound  and  final  judgment 
on  the  issue. 

The  impartial  study  authorized  under 
H  R  3136  will  set  the  stage  for  such  a 
Judgment.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
is  required  to  seek  out  the  participation 
of  private  organizations,  of  Industry  and 
labor,  in  conducting  the  study.  And  the 
measure  ensures  that  the  possible  prac- 
tical difficulties  and  costs  which  might 
be  encountered  through  Increased  use  of 
the  metric  system  will  be  carefully 
weighed. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  approve  HH.  3136  today,  so 
that  the  United  States  may  take  a  first, 
important  step  toward  determining  its 
course  on  this  all-important  question. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  par- 
ticular satisfaction  that  I  support  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  very  similar  to  this  in 
each  of  the  three  past  Congresses.  In  fact, 
the  House  version  of  this  bill  as  it  orig- 
inally was  submitted  to  that  body  was 
identical  to  S.  441.  which  I  introduced  in 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  a  point  that  is 
c  Dnstantly  made  in  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation but  one  that  should  be  repeated: 
that  is,  that  this  is  not  a  biU  providing 
for  conversion  to  the  metric  system,  but 
rather  a  bill  that  will  look  Into  the  pros 
an'i  cons  of  conversion.  This  study  will 
look  into  whether  conversion  will  bring 
more  or  less  efficiency  to  our  society  and 
whether  we  will  be  better  or  worse  off  in 
export  markets.  I  personally  think  that 
the  study  will  show  that  conversion 
mak'>s  cood  economic  sense;  but  we  must 
have  a  study  to  make  sure.  If  the  con- 
clusion of  the  study  docs  come  down  on 
the  side  of  conversion,  then  the  study 
will  provide  a  rough  blueprint  of  how  to 
proceed. 

Traditions  are  comfortable  things,  but 
they  must^when  the  need  arises— give 
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way  to  change.  Our  use  of  the  old  English 
method  of  measurement  Is  becoming  an 
increasingly  rare  and  unusual  phenom- 
ena as  we  look  around  the  world.  I 
started  my  campaign  for  this  legislation 
5  years  ago.  In  1963,  Mr.  President.  Since 
then,  the  United  Kingdom  has  started  to 
convert,  while  other  countries  such  as 
Prance,  Venezuela,  and  India  have  re- 
cently prohibited  the  use  of  any  system 
other  than  metric.  In  fact,  on  Friday  the 
British  Government  announced  it  plans 
to  convert  all  weights  and  measures  in 
that  country  to  the  metric  system  by 
1975. 

The  establishment  of  this  target  date, 
I  think,  has  substantial  significance  for 
the  United  States.  It  serves  to  bring 
home  with  some  emphasis  the  fact  that 
the  United  Stetes  will  soon  find  Itself  in 
near  isolation  as  a  user  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish foot-pound  measurement  system. 

By  the  time  the  British  complete  their 
conversion  to  the  metric  system,  just  7 
years  from  now.  the  United  States,  and 
perhaps  Canada,  will  be  the  only  major 
nations  of  the  world  not  using  the  metric 
system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
July  27  on  the  British  announcement  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PEXL.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
factors  makin;?  thir  study  a  worthwhile 
endeavor  that  has  come  increasingly  into 
the  fore  with  the  passage  of  time  Is  the 
high-priority  need  to  improve  this  coim- 
try's  balance-of-payments  position.  The 
study  called  for  in  this  bill  will  look  Into 
the  effects  on  our  trade  position  that  re- 
sults from  maintaining  a  separate  meas- 
urement system  from  that  cf  our  trad- 
ing partners.  Conversion,  if  It  comes,  will 
naturally  bring  about  an  Increase  in  Im- 
ports as  well  as  exports ;  but  most  experts 
seem  to  agree  that  exports  will  respond 
much  more  dramatically  than  imports. 
One  estimate  holds  that  American  firms 
might  be  losing  as  much  as  $10  billion 
annually  in  export  sales  by  adhering  to 
our  present  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. During  these  times  of  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits,  we  cannot  re- 
sponsibly Ignore  the  benefits  that  might 
accrue  as  a  result  of  conversion. 

In  the  other  body,  amendments  were 
added  on  the  floor  which  make  clear 
that,  in  conducting  the  study,  the  Sec- 
retary !s  to  consider  the  effect  which  a 
change  in  our  system  of  measurement 
would  have  on  the  related  dimensional 
and  engineering  standards  used  within 
the  United  States.  I  have  always  believed 
that  a  general  consideration  of  the  im- 
pact which  conversion  would  have  on 
the  standard  sizes  and  shapes  used  in 
this  country  would  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  proposed  study.  It  Is  helpful  to 
have  it  specifically  Included. 

At  the  same  time,  however.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
report  on  this  bill  has  placed  the  stand- 
ards question  in  proper  perspective.  Cer- 
tainly the  study  should  not  be  concerned 
with  the  merits  and  demerits  of  specific 
product  standards.  Instead  it  should  con- 
sider the  impact  which  a  change  in  our 
language  of   measurement  would  have 


either  in  securing  international  adoption 
of  the  dimensional  and  other  engineer- 
ing standards  currently  useC  In  this 
coimtry  or  In  Increasing  International 
pressure  on  U.S.  science  and  Industry  to 
abandon  such  standards. 

I  believe  that  the  committee  report 
clarifies  any  possible  misinterpretation 
of  the  language  of  the  bill.  It  establishes 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  general 
consideration  of  the  utility  of  existing 
U.S.  standards,  which  is  required  by  sec- 
tion 3,  is  Included  in  order  to  delineate 
one  background  factor  which  should  as- 
sist the  Secretary  in  determining  what 
the  Impact  of  a  change  in  our  system  of 
measurement  would  be. 

During  the  last  5  years  that  I  have 
been  proposing  legislation  along  the 
lines  of  this  bill,  some  of  the  priorities 
indicating  the  need  for  a  study  have 
changed — for  instance,  the  trade  aspect 
Is  more  Important  now  than  it  was  In 
the  past.  The  overall  need,  however,  has 
been  clearly  established,  and  it  becomes 
more  urgent  all  the  time.  Delay  just  puts 
off  the  day  of  reckoning  and  increases 
the  costs. 

I  urge  speedy  action  on  the  bill. 
Exhibit  1 
Britons  Set  1975  fob  Mrmic  Shift 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
London,  July  26.— By  1975  the  man  at  the 
bar  win  say.  "six  hundred  milliliters  of  best 
bitter,    my    dear" — or   something    like    that. 
Britain  Is  going  metric. 

The  Government  today  fixed  1975  as  a 
target  date  for  converting  all  weights  and 
measures  to  the  metric  system.  The  Minister 
of  Technology.  Anthony  Wedgewood  Benn. 
made  the  announcement  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Pounds,  shillings  and  pence  are  already 
scheduled  to  give  way  to  decimal  currency 
in  February,  1971.  The  principle  of  metric 
measures  had  also  been  accepted,  but  today's 
announcement  moved  the  idea  from  theory 
to  definite  policy. 

Industry  asked  for  the  switch.  Most  of  the 
world  now  uses  metric  measurement,  and  a 
majority  of  British  exports  go  to  metric 
countries.  They  often  require  standards  dif- 
ferent from  products  for  the  home  market. 
No  one  has  been  able  to  estimate  the  possi- 
ble savings  to  British  manufacturers  of  a 
uniform  system,  or  the  costs  of  switching  to 
metrics.  But  the  feeling  Is  that  the  trend  in 
that  direction  Is  Irresistible. 

An  advisory  committee  that  recommended 
the  metric  program  to  the  Government  esti- 
mated that  by  1975  the  entire  world  would 
be  on  the  metric  system,  except  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Even  in  those  countries, 
it  said,  there  is  new  interest  in  switching. 

A  metrication  board  will  be  set  up  to  guide 
and  coordinate  different  Industries  In  chang- 
ing their  measures.  But  the  board  wiU  be 
only  advisory.  So  far  the  Government  has  no 
plan.  Instead  of  yards,  feet  and  inches. 

"There  can  be  no  question  of  compensa- 
tion" for  businesses.  Mr.  Wedgwood  Benn 
said.  "The  costs  of  adopting  metric  weights 
and  measures  must  lie  where  they  may." 


SOONER    CALL    FOR    A    GLASS 

The  Consumer  Council  issued  its  own  ob- 
servations on  the  metric  issue  today,  agree- 
ing with  the  Government  that  there  should 
be  a  gradual  change  ending  by  1975  The  re- 
port said  consumers  would  be  too  confused 
if  everything  changed  at  once. 

The  council  oSered  some  indications  of 
what  the  British  customer  will  have  to  learn 
to  buy  instead  of  the  familiar  retail  sizes 
here. 

Draft  beer,  for  ex.ample  poes  by  the  pint 
or  half-pint  in  pubs  now.  The  nearest  metric 
equivalent    would    be    COO    milliliters,    six- 


tenthfi  of  a  liter,  which  U  a  little  more  than  a 
pint. 

"But  Id  never  say  that."  one  drinker  swore. 
"I'd  sooner  Just  call  for  a  glass." 

Road  signs  will  be  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems. A  speed  limit  of  50  miles  an  hour,  for 
example,  will  be  80  kilometers  an  hour  in- 
stead. Road  authorities  may  use  the  occasion 
for  a  general  revision  of  sfieed  limits. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendment  be  deleted  and  that  the  bill 
as  approved  by  the  House  be  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed . 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT",  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  16263)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

VNANIMOVS-CONSENT    AGHXEltlirr 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  acting  minority  leader  ha,s 
raised  a  question  as  to  what  the  schedule 
will  be  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  After 
discussing  the  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
DoMiNiCKl  and  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SparkmanI,  and  other  Sena- 
tors. I  would  like  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request: 

At  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
tomorrow,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on 
each  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  that  there  be  2  hours  on  the  bill  it- 
self. 

Mr.  DOMINI CK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  can  the  Senator 
give  me  a  little  more  time  than  that, 
particularly  on  the  second  amendment? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  modify  the  request 
to  4  hours  on  the  bill,  so  time  can  be  al- 
lotted from  time  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Very  well. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Montana  amend  that  re- 
quest for  me  and  provide  for  5  minutes 
on  each  side  for  an  amendment  I  have? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  time  on  the  Miller  amendment  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes,  5  minutes  to  each  side. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  reser\- 
ing  the  right  to  object.  I  understood  the 
limitation    of    1    hour    applied    to    any 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  asked  for  a  special  time  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand,  but  that 
does  not  debar  any  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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The  unanimous-consent  agreement 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing  Is  as 
follows; 

DNAJ*tMOU»-CON8«J»T  Aa»*«i<mKT 
Ordrred.  Tbtt.  effsctlvo  on  Wedneaday  July 
31  1998.  at  the  conclualon  of  rouUne  morn- 
ing bualneas.  during  the  further  conaldera- 
tlon  of  the  bill  iHR  15363i.  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  AaaUtance  Act  ot  19«1,  a» 
amended  and  for  other  purposes  debate  on 
any  amendment  except  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  low*  'Mr  Mn,L«« ;  on 
which  there  will  be  10  minutes,  motion,  or 
appeal,  except  .*  motion  to  lay  on  the  table, 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  majority 
leader  Provided  That  in  the  event  the  ma- 
jority leader  l»  In  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  there- 
to shall  t>«  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  aome  3«nator  dealgnalad  by  him  Provuietl 
further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provlalona  of  the  said  bill  shall 
t>e  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  Onal'  paaaage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  UmlMd  to  4  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  reepectlvely.  by  the  majority 
ahd  minority  leaders  Provided.  That  the  said 
leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  ct 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any  Sen- 
ator during  the  consideration  of  any  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  debate,  or  at  least  no 
voting,  on  the  pending  measure  tonight. 


DISTRICT    OP    COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1969 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  at  this  time  that  the  Senate  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  approprtation  bill,  H.R.  18706. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  withhold 
that  motion  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr   MANSFIELD  Yes 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  believe  we  can  dis- 
pose of  the  Miller  amendment  within  5 
minutes'  time 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Well,  it  can  be  done 
following  that. 

Mr  President.  I  renew  my  request  that 
the  pending  business  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily and  that  the  Senate  move  to  the 
consideration  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LxciSLATTVK  Clerk  A  bill  ■  H  R 
18706  >  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  .said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  with   amendments 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent, the  Committee  on  .'  ppropriations 
recommends  a  total  of  $548,193,810  in 
appropriations  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  representa 
an  increase  over  the  House  appr  >pria- 
tion  amounting  to  $19,307,810.  the  House 
appropriation  having  been  $528,886,000. 

The  amount  recommended  by  the  Sen- 


ate Appropriations  Committee  Is  $27,- 
613.964  over  the  appropriations  for  1968. 
bu*^  It  represents  a  reductlo.i  under  the 
revised  esUmates  for  1969  of  $57,997,190. 
The  committee  recommends  a  Federal 
payment  of  $80  million,  which  is  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  House  allowance  of  $75  mil- 
lion. 

The  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
3,409  additional  positions,  a  net  Increase 
oif  967  positions  over  the  House  recom- 
mendation. 

The  estimated  revenues  available — at 
the  time  of  markup— for  expenditures 
from  all  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 
Inc'uding  Federal  payment  and  general 
sanitation,  sewer,  and  waterworks  funds 
of  $83,282,000,  and  Treasury  loans  of 
$70,473,000  to  the  general  highway  and 
water  funds,  amounted  to  $552,776,000. 
It  is  estimated  there  will  be  a  surplus 
in  the  general  fund  as  of  Juno  30,  1969. 
amounting  to  $723,000 

The  fimds  required  amount  to  $550.- 
022.000 

Included  in  the  total  requirements  is  a 
reserve  of  $26,042,000  for  contingent  ex- 
penses, as  follows;  Indefinite  appropria- 
tions. $1,016,000;  salary  Increases  for 
classified  employees,  $5,150,000;  pay 
raises  for  policemen  and  firemen.  $7.- 
076,000;  and  pay  raises  for  schoolteach- 
ers. $12,800,000. 

The  committee  has  allowed  the  full  re- 
quest of  1,000  additional  policemen, 
bringing  the  authorized  total  number 
of  policemen  up  from  3.100  positions  to 
4,100  positions.  The  1,000  additional  pol- 
icemen will  be  granted  on  a  staggered 
basis  of  100  per  month,  beginning  with 
September  1.  1968.  and  proceeding 
through  the  remaining  10  morths  of  the 
fiscal  year 

The  Police  Department,  during  the 
past  few  months,  has  been  able  to  re- 
cruit policemen  at  the  rate  of  something 
like  65  policemen  per  month,  and  It  Is 
felt  that  providing  for  the  recruitment 
of  100  additional  positions  per  month 
will  be  more  than  adequate  in  view  of 
past  experience  concerning  recruiting. 
The  committee  has  also  allowed  50 
additional  civilian  positions  in  the 
Police  Department,  and  $143,000  and 
eight  positions  to  expand  the  Crime 
Control  and  Criminal  Statistics  ofBce. 
Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Would 
the  Senator  mind  waiting  until  I  com- 
plete my  statement?  Then  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield 

For  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  Senate  conimlttee  approprl- 
au-d  an  increase  of  $4,240,232  over  the 
House  bill  The  toUl  for  the  Police  De- 
partment  is   $.=i2.309.232 

With  the  additional  police  positions, 
the  committee  feels  that  the  amount 
expended  for  overtime  should  materially 
decreas*'.  more  than  $6  million  having 
been  I'xiwnded  for  overtime  In  fiscal 
y<-ar   1968 

For  the  public  .schools,  the  conunittee 
recommends  $101,769,385  This  is  a  net 
IncreaM-  of  $930,385  over  the  House  al- 
lowance This  Increase  will  provide  40 
additioiuil  positions,  which  include  10 
teacher.s  for  the  i^erceptually  handi- 
capped children.  25  librarians  in  exist- 
ing .sch(X)ls,  and  five  additional  em- 
ployees   in    the    transportation    service. 


The  committee  has  allowed  the  full 
budget  request  for  teaching  positions 
The  committee  has  also  included  ad- 
ditional sums  for  Instructional  supplies 
and  materials,  textbooks,  workbooks, 
and  library  books  essential  to  cover  the 
Increased  enrollment  at  the  elementary, 
secondary,  and  vocational  levels 

The  committee  has  restored  all  of  the 
caplUl  outlay  Items  which  were  ap- 
pealed to  the  committee  for  the  Public 
Schools  Department, 

For  the  Health  Department,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $73,943,491.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  $693,509  below  the  sum 
recommended  In  the  House  bill. 

For  public  welfare,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends a  total  of  $46,599,379,  This  is  a 
net  decrease  of  $207,621  from  the  sum 
provided  in  the  House  bill. 

For  parks  and  recreation,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  a  total  appropriation  of 
$16,983,988.  a  net  decrease  of  $57,012. 

For  the  recreation  department  the 
committee  recommends  the  appropria- 
tion of  $8,571,158.  a  decrease  of  $86,842. 
For  highways  and  traffic,  the  commit- 
tee concurs  in  the  House  allowance  of 
$17,621,000  for  operating  expenses.  This 
sum  Includes  $14,829,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  TrafQc,  $2,534,000 
for  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
and  $258,000  for  the  Motor  Vehicle  Park- 
ing Agency. 

For  sanitary  engineering,  the  commit- 
tee agreed  to  the  House  allowance  of  $30.- 
735,000. 

For  capital  outlay,  a  toUl  of  $105,936.- 
000  Is  recommended.  This  sum  Is  $15,364.- 
000  above  the  House  allowance,  and  $36.- 
093.000  below  the  total  budget  estimate. 
I  have  already  made  reference  to  the 
public  school  projects,  but  included  in  the 
capital  outlay  Increase  of  $15,364,000.  are 
the  Fort  Lincoln  urban  renewal  area 
projects,  and  the  Department  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  conversion  of  the  O  Street 
incinerator,  as  well  as  funds  for  the  ren- 
ovation of  the  old  Etoory  school  building. 
But  the  committee  denied,  as  did  the 
House,  the  request  for  $21,886,000  of  the 
$27,574,000  requested  for  construction 
funds,  on  a  matching  basis,  of  the  Rapid 
Rail  Transit  Authority,  a  project  under 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority, 

The  committee  has  Increased  the  au- 
thorization for  use  of  privately  owned 
automobiles  In  the  performance  of  offi- 
cial travel  from  8  to  10  cents  per  mile, 
but  not  to  exceed  $35  instead  of  $25  per 
month  for  each  automobile. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  constitutes 
a  summation  of  the  items  in  the  appro- 
priation bill,  in  the  main. 

I  should  like  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  tables  from  the  committee  report 
which  will  indicate  the  number  of  posi- 
tions that  have  been  allowed  for  each 
of  the  departments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  therefore,  that  such  a 
summary  of  authorized  positions  re- 
quested and  allowed  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp.  as  follows; 

Summary   or  AtrrHOBizzn  PosmoNS 
Reuuested  and  Aij-owid 
The    committee    recommends    3.409    iiddi- 
tlonal  p>06ltioas,  a  net  Increase  of  967  poB\- 
tlons  over  ihe  House  recommendation. 
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Total  19S9  increases  Senate 

asttiorized recommen- 

1968       Rsquested  House  bill      dation 


Gcipial  oppnting  expenses 
lieculiv  litfire 

Oi'itiicl  (I  Columbia  City  Council 
Depan.iienl  cl  General  Administralion. 


170 
740 


46 
33 
29 


21 
33 
20 


29 

33 
20 


RejuUto'v  and  niiscellsneoirs  agencies: 

Alcoholic  Beiwiage  Control  

Arliiuniclratron  of  Parole  Laws 

Dealh  investigations 
Ad'iiini'liation  pi  insurance  laws, 
administration  ol  Wage,  Salety  and  Hour 
Laws  .   -      " 

Filing  and  Recording  Property  and  Cot- 

l-oralion  Papers  

Public  Service  Commission... 

Planning  and  Zoning   .  

Hoaid  of  Appeals  and  Review  

(ninmissioner's  Youlti  Councrl   

ijttice  ol  Community  Renewal. .       

f  rMincil  on  Human  Relations   ..  -. 

Lommission  on  the  Status  ol  Women 

Total,    regulatory    and    miscellaneous 
agencies  .    .. 

Occupations  and  Professions 

Public  LiPrary  

Veterans'  Affairs.  

Buildings  and  Grounds • 

Surveyor..  


28 

16 
26 
26 

34 

73 
31 


Total 

authoiized 
1%8 


1969  itKreases  Senate 

. recommen- 

Requested  House  bill      dation 


Public  Safety — Continued 

Corrections 

Licenses  and  Inspections 

liational  Guard 


Total   (lublic  salety. 

tducaticn 

Public  Scfiools 
Higher  Lducalion 


1.027 
461 

7,2K~ 


70 
23 

4U 


53 

19 


347 


S3 

19 
3 

1.4118 


12 

I 

I 

4 

16   

12 

b  ... 

8 

14 

6 

2 

286 

30 

11 

b6  ... 

533 

31 

13       1 

12  -.- 

372 

19 

1 

61 



Total,  education  .    10,155 


Parks  and  Recreation- 

Recreation  Department 
National  Park  Service 
National  Zoolopical  Park 


9,898 
257 

679 

508 

436 
508 

476 
508 

10,155 

1.187 

944 

984 

435 

7(19 
237 

161 

119 
16 

36 

70 

?5 

64 

7 

Total,  park'  and  recreation. 


1.381 


296 


106 


Health  and  Weltare 

Vocational  Rehabilitation.. -  'fJ 

Public  Health .,_.,.....--        4.*^ 


Total,  general  operating  expenses. 
Public  Salety; 

Coiporalion  Counsel 

Metropohtan  Police 

Fire  Department 

Civil  Defense. 


2,234 

133 

3,539 

1,499 

12 


188 


25 

11,260 

22 

1 


105 

3 

202 

22 

1 


101 

3 

,260 

22 

1 


Courts' 

Juvenile  

General  Sessions    

Appeals       

Tax  

legal  Aid  Agency.  

Dislricl  ot  Columbia  Bail  Agency. 


164 

357 

16 

3 

33 
13 


55 
30 

12 

15 


14 

10 
12 


Total  courts. 


586 


112 


44 


47 


Public  Welfare — 

Total,  health  and  welfare — 

Highways  and  Traffic- 
Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 
Motor  Vehicles 
Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency , 


538 
555 


471 

321 


96 


425 
247 


Total,  highways  and  traffic 

Sanitary  liigineering: 

Department  ol  Sanitary  Engineering. 
Washington  Aqueduct 


Total,  sanitary  engineering 
Grand  total, .     


8.267 

1.093 

792      672 

1.668 
248 

14  . 

9 
2 

6       S 
2       2 

1.930 

11 

8        8 

3.212 
329  . 

161 

140      140 

3,541 

151 

140       140 

.   34.790 

■  4. 452 

2,442    '3.409^ 

1  Includes  1,000  i^jlice,  50  police  civilians,  8  crime  control  and  criminal  statistics  staff  in  H  Doc.  346, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  call  attention  to  two  areas  of 
the  committee  report,  and  I  should  like 
to  read  verbatim  into  the  Record  the 
following  paragraphs: 

With  further  respect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force,  it  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  committee  that 
several  groups,  in  some  manner  yet  unex- 
plained, have  proposed  a  "takeover  "  or  "con- 
trol" of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  In 
the  event  that  any  such  proposal  is  receiv- 
ing serious  consideration  by  any  such  group 
or  person,  the  committee  merely  wishes  to 
state  that  the  Constitution  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress exclusive  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress, in  exercising  that  power,  has  conferred 
the  power  to  appoint,  assign  to  duty,  and 
promote  members  and  officers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  on  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  the  committee  fully  realizes  that  no 
such  "takeover"  or  "control"  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  can  constitutionally  be 
attained  inasmuch  as  Congress  cannot  dele- 
gate its  legislative  powers  to  private  groups 
or  individuals,  the  committee  does  wish  to 
emphasize  that  it  would  view  with  much 
concern  any  action  on  the  part  of  any  gov- 
ernmental officer  or  employee  encouraging  or 
assisting  any  such  group  or  person  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  indirectly  what  they 
are  unable  to  accomplish  directly. 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  of  Federal  grants  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  table  will 
.show  that  there  is  an  anticipated  total 
of  $186,857,674.  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  District  of  Columbia  in  fiscal 
year  1969.  Of  course,  this  amount  is  over 
and  above  the  $548,193,810  that  is  being 
appropriated  in  the  bill  before  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Federal  grants  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
estimated    1969 
Agency 

Executive   Office 

General   Administration 

Ptiblic  Service  Commission 

Planning  and  Zoning 

C-ommlssioner's  Youth  Council- 
Urban  Renewal  and  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency 

C-ouncil  on  Human  Relations — 

Public    Library 

Office  of   the  Surveyor 

Police    Department 

Fire    Department 

Office  of  Civil  Defense 

Juvenile  Court 

Legal  -Aid  Agency 

Corrections    

Ljcenses   and  Inspections 

Public    Schools 20,442,499 

Higher    Education 1,572,904 

Ilecreation    1,686.285 

\\x-.aiional    Rehabilitation 4,106.706 

rvibhc    Health 10,810.355 

Public   Welfare 17.786.064 

•  Hijjhways  and  Traffic 113,809,204 

Sanitary   Engineering 3.078,720 

Grand  total 186,857,674 


Amount 

$998.  031 

4,234 

5,897 

3,228 

50,  050 

9,  436,  000 

25,  974 

353. 569 

2,  543 

274,  075 

15.  900 

164,  406 

11 .  030 

278,  000 

57,  000 

1.  885.  000 


I  have  called  attention  to  this  lan- 
guage in  view  of  some  of  the  repoi-ts  that 
have  appeared  in  the  press  in  recent 
days  to  the  effect  that  certain  organiza- 
tions or  groups  or  individuals  are  con- 
ducting hearings  and  Issuing  statements 
with  the  idea  of  promoting  the  vesting 
of  control  of  the  Police  Department  in 


certain  citizen  groups,  I  feel  it  appro- 
priate that  this  language  from  the  com- 
mittee report  be  read  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record, 

The  present  laws  do  not  iJiovide  for 
any  such  takeover  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. But  the  committee  wants  it  clearly 
understood  that  as  far  as  the  committee 
is  concerned,  it  has  no  intention  of  ap- 
propriating moneys  now  or  at  any  other 
time  for  such  puiTxtse, 

Mr.  President.  I  now  call  attention  to 
another  section  of  the  committee  report 
which  I  think  is  perhaps  important  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  minor  controversy 
that  arose  not  verj'  long  ago  anent  the 
payment  of  transportation  to  their  homes 
of  persons  who  had  participated  in  har- 
assment and  demonstrations  conducted 
against  Federal  officials  in  both  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  legislative 
branch. 

There  was  evidence  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare  was  defraying  the  ex- 
penses, through  reimbursements  to  the 
Travelers  Aid  Society  of  some  of  the 
demonstrators  back  to  their  homes.  That 
matter  was  clarified  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  by 
letter  from  Assistant  Commissioner 
Fletcher  •which  assured  that  all  moneys 
had  been  repaid  to  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment from  private  donors. 

Nevertheless,  the  following  language 
appears  in  the  committee  report ; 

The  committee  is  concerned  over  the  re- 
cent demonstrations  that  have  been  con- 
ducted within  the  District  and  the  failure  of 
the  organizing  body  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  transport  all  of  the  demonstrators 
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back  to  their  homee  Therefore  the  rommlt- 
t««  dlr«K:t«  that  no  funds  apprapruu-d  'o  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  be  *»AiUble  .  » 
iransportatlon  to  their  homes  >(  person*  who 
nave  come  to  the  Dlatrtct  of  Columbia  m  a 
psr-.lclpant  of  an  organized  group  wh-Kie  ex- 
press purpoM  13  the  peUaonln«  or  demon- 
s:r*'.lng  agaln.t  r.ny  branch  .,f  the  District 
of  ColumbU  or  Federal  Government 


Mr  President,  the  blU  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr  HruskaI  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
He  and  I  and  the  staff  of  the  committee 
went  over  the  budget  together  on  last 
Saturday  and  the  bill  before  ua  today  la 
precisely  the  package  which  he  and  I 
and  the  staff  developed  together  at  that 
time  except  for  one  minor  change  which 
was  made  today  in  the  subcommittee 
markup  at  the  request  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  WUconsin  iMr.  PkoxmireI 
who  moved  to  restore  three  positions  to 
the  Council  on  Human  Relations,  to  be 
paid  lor  out  of  avaUable  funds.  This 
makes  a  total  of  H  authorized  positions 
In  that  agency,  rather  than  eight  as  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1968. 

Senator  Hruska  could  not  be  here  to- 
day but  it  was  with  his  full  approval 
that  we  proceeded  with  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  markup  and  floor 
action. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  Senator  Hruska 
for  his  unfailing  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  for  his  helpful  advice 
and  counsel.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  handle 
this  bin,  although  it  Ls.  by  far,  the  .small- 
est of  the  regular  appropriation  bills. 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  a  ranking  minority  member  who  U 
so  able  .so  interested,  and  so  cooperative 
and  agreeable  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  Without  him  this  assignment 
would  be  far  more  difficult  and  far  less 
pleasant 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr  PnoxscraEl, 
and  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
i  Mr  Y.^RBORorcH  ' .  for  their  cooperation, 
their  interest,  and  assistance  as  members 
of  the  subcommittee  They  have  been 
most  helpful. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  want  to 
close  my  remarks  without  paying  due 
rocognlUon  to  the  faithful  clerk  of  the 
subcommittee.  Mr.  Harold  Mernck. 

During  my  8  vears  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  he  has  untiringly  given 
of  his  wisdom  and  experience  to  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee,  and  has  rendered 
exemplary  service  I  am  deeply  i^rateful 
for  the  help  and  encouragement  he  has 


given    to    me    throughout    these    many 

years 

Mr  President,  that  completes  my 
sUtement  concernmg  the  blU  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  DLstrlct  of  Columbia 
for  the  nscal  year  1969. 

Mr  President.  I  suRgest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leKlslatlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.-  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  be  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  that  the 
bin  as  thus  amended  be  regarded  for 
purposes  of  amendment  as  original  text, 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  reason 
of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows 

On  page  1.  Une  9.  after  ■June  30,  1969'. 
.nriKe  ..ut     »75  000  OOO"  and  Insert  "JSO.OOO.- 

OOO"  „   _,      „ 

On  pa«e  2.  line  12.  after  "(DC  Code.  Sec. 
9  ''.o  ,bi  HI  Stat  339  )■■,  strike  out  jeT  ,390.- 
000-  and  insert  $70,473.0OO-:  and.  In  line  16. 
after  the  word  fund",  where  It  appears  the 
first  time,  strike  out  "168.140,000 "  and  insert 
»61..'23.000  ■  ^     . 

On  page  2.  line  24.  after  the  word  ex- 
penses", strike  .)ut  "$31,703,000"  and  Insert 
■»3l  827  738";  and,  on  page  3,  line  5.  after 
the  word  "for",  strike  out  "•6.000"  and  in- 
sert   »2,500  " 

On  page  3,  line  22.  alter  the  word  or  . 
strike  out  one  hundred  and  nine"  ajid  In- 
sert one  hundred  .uid  eighty-four";  in  Une 
i4.  after  the  word  "mcludlng".  sUlke  out 
one  hundred"  and  Insert  one  hundred  and 
seventy-hve-;  and.  on  page  4.  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  5.  suike  out  "» 100.476,000"  and 
insert  "» 104.682.829". 

on  page  5.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  10.  strike 
out     $108,400,000"  and  Insert  "$108,969,386". 
On  page  6.  line  1.  after  the  word     Park", 
strike    out      $17,041.000"    and    Insert    "$16.- 
983.988"  ,    ^,, 

On  page  6,  ;ine  10,  .Uter  the  word  Health  . 
strike  out  $122,343,000"  and  insert  $121.- 
441.870" 

On  page  10.  it  tUe  beginning  of  line  5. 
strike  out  $90,572,000"  ajid  insert  "$105- 
936  000  ;  !n  line  8.  after  the  word  ■That". 
strike  out  $32,114,000"  and  insert  "$46.9»5.- 
000  ■  and.  in  Ant  10.  .Uter  the  word  "That", 
strike   .ut    $6,766,320"  and  insert    $8,472,020". 


On  page  II  Une  12.  after  the  word  "at", 
strike  out  "8"  and  Insert  "10";  In  line  13. 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$26"  and 
insert  "$35",  and.  In  line  18,  after  the  word 
"than"    strike  out  "$410"  and  Insert  "$660", 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments   and  third  reading   of  the 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  do 
engrossed  and  the  blU  to  be  read  a  third 

The  bin  'H,R.  18706)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  ShaU  It  pass? 

The  bill  iHR.  18706  >   wa*^assed. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgl?fW.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lav  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on 
its  amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH.  Mr.  Sponc.  Mr.  Hrttska.  and 
Mr.  Javtts  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate.  I  move 
in  accordance  with  the  order  prevlouslj 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
joui-nment  untU  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat 
6  o'clock  and  57  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  Wednesday.  July  31. 
1968.  at  10  am. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 

the  Senate  July  30.  1968: 
Ftoeral  Dcposrr  iNsmiANcr.  CoRPORAxtON 
Irvine  H.   Sprague.  of   California,  to  be   a 

member    erf    the    Board   of    Directors   of    the 

Federal    Deposit    Insurance    Corporation    for 

a  term  of  B  years. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev  Lory  mid:-eth.  First  Baptist 
Church.  Texarkana,  Tex,  offered  the 
following   prayer: 

Our  Father,  we  aie  In  Thy  presence, 
but  while  we  are  m  Thy  preface,  the 
world  Ls  still  with  us  A  woi  id  lost  and  in 
need  of  spiritual  guidance .  a  world  hun- 
gry and  In  need  of  physical  sustenance: 
a  world  split  and  in  need  of  a  ba.sla  for 
unity;  a  world  frustrated  and  In  need 


of  a  birth  of  hope;  and  a  world  of  great 
potential  and  in  need  of  fultillment. 

\s  these  needs  reveal  our  Inadequacy, 
help  us  to  discover  Thy  adequacy.  Sup- 
plement our  weakness  with  Thy 
.^trenKth:  supply  >ur  needs  by  Thy  crrace. 
Workers  together  with  Thee,  help  us 
with  Thte  to  brinR  about  Thy  purpose 
for  the  redeeming  Uie  whole  of  man  and 
the  whole  of  creation.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The   Journal    of    the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nngton.  one  ol  its  clerka.  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  ol  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 
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HR  11026  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  15,  1960,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  enhancing  recreational  oppor- 
tunities and  improving  the  fish  and  wildlife 
pri>(frams  at  reservations  covered  by  said  act, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  R  1093  An  ;u?t  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemplON-ment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act;  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HR  12323  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  retired  serviceman's  family  protection 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  16363  An  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act, 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
products  inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;   and 

HR.  17522  An  .act  making  appropriations 
for  llie  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (HR.  16363)  entitled  "An  act  to 
clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for 
cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  poultry  prod- 
ucts inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appwlnts  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr,  Talmadge, 
Mr.  MoNTOYA.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Bogcs  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  <H.R.  17522)  entitled  "An  act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1969,  and 
for  other  piirposes, '  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  Ellender, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  PuLBRicHT.  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Hruska, 
and  Mr.  Cotton  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  222) 
entitled  "An  act  to  insure  that  public 
buildings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
are  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  be 
accessible  to  the  physically  handi- 
capped " 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  1704  .'in  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  1491.  to  authorize  the 
Court  ol  Claims  to  implement  Its  judgments 
lor  compensation; 

S  3866.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  72.    Concurrent   resolution   to 


express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  International  Decade  of  Ocean 
Exploration  dtiring  the  1970's. 


RESIGNATIONS  FROM  COMMITTEES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followinf?  resignation  from  commit- 
tees: 

CONCRE.SS  OF  THE  UNII  KD  STATE?!. 

HorSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wa'<lnngt<>n.   DC.  July  30.    1968 
Hon    John  W    McCormack. 
Speaker  of   the   Hou.'<r.    the   Capitol.    Wash- 
ington. DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Speaker:  Please  accept  my  resig- 
nation  from   the   Committee   on   House   Ad- 
ministration, the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library, 
With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Omar   Birieson. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 
Congress   op   the   United   States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  30.  1968. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Speaker  of    the   House,    the  Capitol,    Wa.'^h- 
ington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Speaker;  Plea.se  accept  my  resig- 
nation from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, 

With  liindest  regards,  I  remain, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Omar  Bttrleson 

The  SPEAKER,  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


reix)rt  on  the  bill  iHR,  17522'  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otaj<  ction  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There   was   no   objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  17522,  DEPARTMENTS  OF 
STATE,  JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE. 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HR.  17522) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  SUte,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  judiciarj-.  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disa^ee  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
RooNEY  of  New  York,  Sikes,  Slack, 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Flynt,  Joelson,  Mahon, 
Bow,  Lipscomb,  Cederberg,  and  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR.  17522,  DEPART- 
MENTS OF  STATE,  JUSTICE,  AND 
COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY.  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1969.  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
JULY  31 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  July  31,  to  file  a  conference 


THE  REVEREND  DR    LORY 
HILDRETH 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  jientleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
^^reat  honor  for  me  to  rise  on  this  occa- 
sion to  thank  Dr.  Lory  Hildreth  for  the 
tlioughtful  message  he  has  brought  to  us 
from  my  home  church  in  the  city  of 
Texarkana.  This  dedicated  man  of  God 
has  been  my  pastor  for  almo.st  9  years 
and  during  this  time  he  has  been  a  .'source 
of  in.spiration  and  moral  strength  for 
thousands  of  good  people  in  the  four- 
State  area  of  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  Okla- 
homa, and  Texas  through  his  radio  and 
television  ministry,  and  his  service  with 
numerous  organizations  which  serve  God 
by  helping  mankind. 

Dr.  Hildreth  is  a  native  of  Illinois, 
having  been  born  at  Collin.sville  on  the 
31st  of  May  1917.  He  is  married  to  a  fine 
and  devoted  woman  who  has  given  im- 
measurably of  her  time  and  her  own 
deep  spiritual  resources  to  the  great  suc- 
cess achieved  by  her  husband.  They  have 
two  wonderful  children,  Judy.  20.  a  .stu- 
dent at  Lon  Morris  College  and  Ricky. 
18.  who  will  attend  El  Centro  College  m 
Dallas  this  fall. 

Dr.  Hildreth  holds  the  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale  after  having  attended 
Southwest  Bapti-st  College  at  Bolivar. 
Mo.,  and  William  Jewell  College  at  Lib- 
erty. Mo.  He  was  also  awarded  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Soutli- 
western  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
and  of  the  program  coordinating  com- 
mittee of  the  Baptist  General  Conven- 
tion of  Texas,  and  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Baptist  Standard.  t!.e  weekly 
newspaper  published  by  the  general  con- 
vention. He  has  also  served  on  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Texas  Baptist  Chil- 
dren's Home,  two  terms  as  moderator  of 
the  Austin  Baptist  Association,  and  two 
terms  on  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention.  He  was 
ordained  in  January  of  1938  and  has 
been  preaching  since  1937.  filliniz  impor- 
tant pastorates  in  Texas,  such  as  Han- 
dley  Baptist  Church  in  Fort  Worth  and 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church  in  Austin. 
where  he  served  for  8'j  years. 

Dr.  Hildreth  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  great,  dedicated  ministers  of  our 
convention  whose  thoughtful  words  and 
exemplary  character  are  a  meaningful, 
eiTective  force  for  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence  in  the  Great  Gulf  Southwest. 
We  here  in  the  Congress  are  indeed  priv- 
ileged to  have  the  benefit  of  his  invoca- 
tion this  morning. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGINO 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  for  the  Immediate 
conslderaUon  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H  J  Res.  1371)  to  provide  that  it  be  the 
sense  of  Congrress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  1971,  to 
be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Sec  re - 
Ury  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  for  related  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  OROaS.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  note  that  there  i.s 
an  authorization  for  $13  million  How 
does  that  compare  with  the  authoriza- 
tion for  spending  for  the  last  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject  of  -Aging"? 

Mr'  Perkins  Mr.  speaker,  will  the 
gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  We  had  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  1961 

That  resolution  was  a  little  under  $1 
million.  However,  this  is  in  line.  $13 
million  In  other  words,  a  lot  of  prep- 
aration goes  into  a  conference  of  this 

type. 

Mr.  GROSS  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  not  opposed  to  these  White 
House  Conferences  on  Agmg.  but  I  am 
sure  that  we  ought  to  begin  the  practice 
of  frugality  in  the  handling  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  It  would  be  my  hope,  al- 
though I  am  not  going  to  oppose  this 
resolution,  that  In  the  conduct  of  this 
Conference  there  would  be  austerity  suf- 
ficient, at  least,  to  hold  the  spending  to 
the  Qgure  of  the  preceding  Conference 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  auree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's sUtement  I  hope  that  costs 
will  be  held  to  a  mmlmum. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yieldint;  to  me. 
I  undersUnd  that  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  1371  there  is  not  only  in- 
cluded a  conference  for  the  aging,  what- 
ever the  definition  of  aging  "  may  be, 
but  also  for  the  -middle-aged,"  in  this 
particular  Conference 

Mr.  PERKINS  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    HALL.    Did    we    not   establish    a 
conmiission  just  last  week,  Mr   Speaker, 
to  prevent  discrimination  in  employment 
of  thoie  over  65  years  of  age? 

Mr  PERKINS  That  is  correct.  But 
the  advisory  committee  authorized  In 
House  Jomt  Resolution  1371  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  planning  for  the  White 
House  Conference. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  hLs  reply.  Would  the  sen- 
tleman  tell  me  how  these  conferees,  who 
will  draw  575  a  day— and  I  compUment 
the  committee  for  knockins;  off  $25  a  day 
from  the  assessment  to  the  taxpayers, 
because  we  have  usually  cone  up  to  $100 
per  day — but.  anyway,  how  will  these 
people  over  55  be  selected? 

Mr    PERKINS    They  will  be  selected 


under  section  3.  commencing  on  page  4 
of  the  bill,  by  the  SecreUry  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr  HALL.  The  erareiit  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  U  the 
same  man  who  ran  the  last  Conference 
on  the  Aging  at  the  White  House,  is  he 
not? 

Mr  PERKINS  Tliat  Is  correct  And 
we  put  in  certain  limitations  here  and 
certain  standards  he  must  abide  by  in 
making  the  .selection. 

Mr  IIALL.  Does  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman feel  these  Liuidelines  or  limita- 
tions are  more  adequate  than  the  last 
Conference  on  Aging,  which  I  think  any- 
honest  person  would  admit  had  the  sele^^ 
tlons,  concluslon.s,  guidelines,  and  thlnk- 
in^'  wTilten  out  in  advance? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do.  becau.se  these  pro- 
visions are  based  on  the  experience  of 
1961, 

Mr.  H.MX  Tlie  jrentleman  does  not 
think  this  Conference  will  be  "stacked  ' 
either  by  the  aced  In  the  excessive  use  of 
taxpavers'  Income  to  promote  more 
"medicare,"  assured  minimum  income,  or 
any  of  these  other  .so-called  .social  ad- 
vantages for  the  middle-aged? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  do  not.  I  feel  the  pur- 
poses as  expressed  on  page  2.  subsections 
1  throueh  6.  will  be  those  of  the  White 
House  Conference. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  centleman. 
Mr  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr      STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  very  dlsttn- 
k,'uished  gentleman  from  Iowa  yielding 
to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  to  clarify  the 
record  on  the  joint  resolution  under  con- 
sideration, at  the  time  that  this  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  we  de- 
leted authority  to  give  grants  to  the 
States. 

The  committee  report  that  accom- 
panies the  bill  states  that  quite  clearly 
and  I  think  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  sub- 
committee, in  order  to  hold  down  the 
cost  We  authorized  a  sum  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed SI. 3  minion  which  Is  less  than  that 
which  was  appropriated  for  the  1961 
White  House  Conference  which  cost  $1.- 
346.000  and  that  the  States  should  de- 
fray the  cost  incident  to  the  States  del- 
egation attending  the  White  House  Con- 
ference and  also  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  plan  and  conduct  State  con- 
ferences on  asing  prior  to  and  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  facts  and  recom- 
mendations and  preparing  a  report  of 
the  hndiniio  for  presentation  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

Mr.  PERKINS  I  accept  that  correc- 
tion. The  gentleman  from  Wl-sconsln  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  did  make  that 
correction  in  the  latter  bill. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  merely  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  aside  from  the 
limits  on  the  amount  of  money  involved 


It  la  almost  the  same  a«  the  prerlous 
Conference  held  In  lOfll. 

As  Members  may  recall,  passage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  the  creation  of 
the  administration  on  a«lng  resulted, 
in  part,  from  the  first  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

Once  again,  it  Ls  time  to  review  the 
progress  we  as  a  nation  have  made  In 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  19  million 
.\inericans  over  the  age  of  65.  By  1980. 
there  will  be  25  million  senior  citizens, 
many  of  whom  have  yet  to  make  their 
most  valuable  contributions  to  their 
community  and  their  country.  A  White 
House  Conference  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  formulate  broad  national 
goals  in  this  area,  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
periences we  have  derived  from  existing 
programs,  and,  most  Important,  to  dis- 
cuss how  we  can  most  elTectively  deal 
with  the  urgent  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Among  the  recommendations  that  it 
is  hoped  will  result  from  the  Confer- 
ence Is  one  which  will  really  assure  older 
persons  equal  opportimlty  with  others 
to  engage  in  meaningful  and  gainful  em- 
ployment and  other  activities.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  actually  enable  older 
Americaru  to  utilize  all  their  talents.  To 
the  extent  that  the  social  security  laws 
inhibit  full-time  employment  for  those 
older  Americans  who  wish  to  work,  they 
should  be  amended  to  permit  this,  and 
I  would  hope  that  the  Conference  gives 
serious  consideration  to  this  point. 

Additionally,  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty in  the  later  years  must  have  pri- 
mary emphasis.  Tliere  are  now  some  5 
to  7  million  people  over  65  who  are  esti- 
mated to  be  living  in  poverty.  In  1960, 
19  percent  of  these  lived  in  dilapidated 
housing  units.  Constant  worry  about 
payment  of  medical  bills  and  even  the 
expenses  of  daily  living  becomes  a  major 
burden  in  later  years. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  explore  these 
problems  and  to  find  out  from  senior  cit- 
izens themselves  and  from  experts  what 
the  best  solutions  might  be. 

The  bill  before  us  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
plan  and  conduct  the  Conference,  with 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  rele- 
vant Federal  agencies  and  State  groups 
It  also  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  of  not  more 
than  28  members,  a  substantial  number 
of  whom  shall  be  over  55  years  of  age 
.\pproprlatlons  of  $1.2  billion  are  made 
for  administrative  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  Hou.se 
adopt  this  resolution. 

Mr.  .A,YRES.  Mr  Speaker.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1371.  calling  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  In  1971,  Is 
an  example  of  the  high  concern  that  the 
Congress  has  for  the  unmet  needs  of 
other  older  citizens,  and  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  intent  of  this  resolution.  The  last 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  was 
designed  to  catch  up  with  the  accumu- 
lated problems  of  the  growing  older  popu- 
lation. The  White  House  Conference  this 
resolution  visualixes  will  evaluate  the 
success  of  that  effort  and  then  design 
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ahead  for  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  older 
population  of  tomorrow. 

HL'ures  I  have  seen  from  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  indicate  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  older  population  at  the 
time  of  the  next  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aeing  will  have  reached  age  60 
since  the  last  White  House  Conference 
Thus,  there  is  a  new  group  of  older  peo- 
ple with  new  problems  arising  from  a 
new  age. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  major  problem  these 
citizens  will  face  is  one  of  living  on  a 
fixed  income  In  a  time  of  rising  costs. 
The  problems  of  income  maintenance 
will  present  new  challenges  requiring 
imaginative  and  bold  new  solutions. 

In  today's  affluent  America,  too  many 
of  our  older  people  are  in  poverty: 

About  41  percent  of  the  7  million  older 
families  have  Incomes  of  less  than  $3,000; 
half  of  them  with  less  than  $2,000. 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  older 
families  have  incomes  of  less  than  $20  a 
week  or  $1,000  for  the  year. 

A  quarter  of  the  5  million  older  people 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatives  had  in- 
comes of  less  than  $20  a  week— $1,000  a 
year — and  another  quarter  had  between 
$20  and  $25  per  week. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  nonin- 
stitutional  aged  have  incomes  Insufficient 
to  meet  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics' 
budget  for  an  elderly  couple,  described  as 
"modest,  but  adequate." 

Older  people  spend  proportionately 
more  than  younger  people  on  housing 
and  household  operations,  health  care, 
and  food  purchased  for  preparation  at 
home. 

It  Is  my  hope  that,  through  the  mecha- 
nl.sm  of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  a  blueprint  for  the  future  of  our 
older  people  can  emerge,  so  that  10  years 
hence  the  picture  of  the  older  person  in 
this  countiT  v^ill  be  one  of  a  decent  level 
of  living  in  retirement  rather  than  one, 
as  it  is  for  so  many  of  them  today,  of 
{zloom  and  despair. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  this 
resolution  as  a  means  of  developing  in 
this  Nation  an  emphasis  on  behalf  of 
older  people  for  the  right  of  free  choice 
and  self-help  in  planning  their  lives  of 
retirement  and  leisure  time. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1371. 
This  resolution  declares  that  It  be  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  call  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  1971. 

The  problems  of  our  aged  and  aging 
arc  not  limited  to  a  single  area.  If  they 
were,  solutions  might  be  easier  to  find. 
They  are  not  limited  either  to  the  more 
than  19  million  Americans  who  have 
passed  their  65th  birthday.  These  prob- 
lems are  of  concern  to  the  many  yoimg 
people  with  aged  parents  to  support;  to 
the  middle-aged  who  find  employment 
opportunities  closing  to  them;  and  to 
those  who  are  about  to  step  over  the 
threshold  into  the  new  and  often  un- 
easy world  of  retirement. 

These  problems  transcend  the  entire 
span  of  our  daily  existence.  They  include 
health  care,  housing,  employment,  in- 
come, and  the  productive  use  of  leisure 
time. 
Because  of  the  changing  characteris- 


tics of  our  older  population,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  set  aside  a  period  from  time  to 
time  during  which  those  who  exercise 
significant  responsibilities  In  the  private 
sector  and  those  who  foi-mulate  Govern- 
ment programs  can  come  together  and 
reevaluate  the  needs  and  characteristics 
of  the  older  persons  they  are  attwnpting 
to  serve. 

Specifically  this  House  joint  resolu- 
tion— 

Provides  that  a  White  Hou.se  Confer- 
ence be  called  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

Directs  the  Secretai->-  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  plan  and  conduct 
the  Conference  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  other  appropriate  Federal 
departments  and  apencies; 

Requests  that  the  Conference  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  Federal,  State. 
and  local  government.s:  profp.s.sional  and 
lay  people  working  in  programs  and 
projects  related  to  at'inp. 

Provides  that  a  fnial  report  of  the  Cun- 
ference  be  submitted  to  the  President 
not  later  than  120  days  follow- 
ing the  date  on  \\hii')i  the  Confer- 
ence is  called,  and  the  report  shall  be 
immediately  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic; provides  that  the  Commissioner  on 
aging  shall,  within  90  day.s  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  final  report,  transmit  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  adminitrative  action  and 
legislation  necessary  to  implement  the 
recommendations  in  the  report:  directs 
the  secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  request  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  other  appropriate  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  and  to  render 
all  reasonable  assistance  to  the  States 
in  enabling  them  to  conduct  and  organize 
conferences  on  aging  prior  to  the  White 
H^use  Conference : 

Authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary 
to  establish  an  advisory  committee  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
of  not  more  than  28  Member.s:  and 

Authorizes  appropriations  of  SI. 300. 000 
for  administrative  expenses. 

A  similar  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  proposed  by  the  late  Congress- 
man John  E.  Fopariy  vva.s  held  in  1961. 
The  report  of  the  last  White  House  Con- 
ference included  over  600  recommenda- 
tions, some  of  historic  significance. 

After  conscientious  consideration  of 
the  resolution,  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  reported  this  legislation 
with  bipartisan  support.  House  Joint 
Resolution  1371  was  also  unanimously 
approved  by  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

I  envision  that  a  White  Hou.se  Con- 
ference In  1971  will  help  to  assure  senior 
citizens  equal  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment. I  foresee  that  this  legislation  will 
find  remedies  to  enable  retired  persons 
to  enjoy  incomes  sufficient  for  pood 
health   and   suitable   housing. 

In  addition,  this  conference  will  pro- 
vide ways  to  help  the  aged  develop  skills 
and  interests  which  will  make  the  gift 
of  added  years  a  period  of  rewarding  sat- 
isfaction. 

With  a  growing  number  of  older  citi- 
zens in  the  population,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  their  welfare.  We  can  no 
longer  be  blind  to  the  problems  and  the 


adversity  that  confronts  older  citizens 
just  because  they  are  old. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
in  1961  was  a  successful  effort  by  Con- 
gress to  convene  a  national  forum  to  de- 
velop a  strong  partnership  between  the 
Federal  Government  working  jointly 
with  the  States  and  their  citizens  to  de- 
veloiJ  recommendations  and  plans  for 
action. 

A  new  conference  in  1971  could  both 
evaluate  the  impact  and  progress  made 
by  various  pro.grams  initiated  since  the 
1961  conference  and  project  future 
courses  of  action. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
House   Joint    Resolution    1371. 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
.--tate  my  strong  supi)ort  for  passage  of 
Hou.ve  Joint  Resolution  1371  to  author- 
ize the  callinc  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aping  to  be  held  in  1971. 

The  previous  White  Hou.se  Conference 
on  ARiiur.  held  in  1961.  brought  together 
the  best  ih.inking  of  that  time  on  the 
needs  and  problems  of  older  persons: 
.md  l.iid  the  foundation  for  the  steps 
necessary  to  deal  with  these  needs  and 
problems  That  conference  was  a  preat 
success.  Virtually  all  of  the  major  rec- 
(;mmcndations  which  resulted  from  the 
co;iferonce  have  been  acted  on.  either 
tlirouL'h  lepi.'lalion  or  through  other 
moans. 

Yet  today,  in  many  vvay.s,  the  unsolved 
IHoblems  are  greater  in  number  and 
magnitude  tlian  they  were  in  1961— this, 
df spite  the  pas.sage  of  landmark  \no- 
prams  for  older  jsersons  s'.ich  as  in»"rii- 
care.  increa.ses  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, special  hou.sing  for  the  elderly.  :.nd 
the  creation  of  the  Administration  on 
Aeing. 

In  effect,  the  problems  are  growing 
more  rapidly  than  our  solutions.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  num- 
ber of  older  Americans  is  r  rowing 
raindly — from  over  19  million  today  to 
25  million  in  1980.  The  makeup  of  our 
older  population  is  changing  rapidly — 
a  35  percent  turnover  takes  place  in  5 
years — which  in  turn  changes  the  edu- 
cational levels  and  intere.sts  of  older  )jer- 
.sons.  And  loncevity  keeps  increasing 
while  the  average  retirement  aee  de- 
clines— resulting  in  longer  period  of  re- 
tirement Irom  the  workforce. 

We  need  to  know  how  the.se  significant 
changes  vary  from  State  to  State,  and 
what  the  best  thinking  is  in  the  States 
and  nationally,  as  to  how  to  deal  with 
these  changes.  We  need  to  bring  tof^ethrr 
the  many  separate  interests  and  skills 
that  can  contribute  to  an  as.ses.sment  of 
where  we  ai-e  and  where  we  should  be 
going  in  meeting  the  problems  and  needs 
of  older  persons.  Such  interchange  does 
go  on  at  present.  However,  it  is  not  of  the 
scope  and  concentrated  nature  that  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  can 
provide. 

The  importance  of  the  problems  of  the 
elderly  with  regard  to  income,  health. 
hou.sing.  transportation,  and  meaningful 
activity  in  retirement  are  such  that  they 
fully  warrant  a  periodic  national  forum. 
Our  youth-oriented  society  must  be  pe- 
riodically reminded  of  its  debt  to  those 
who  built  and  susUined  that  society  for 
us.  Further,  our  society  needs  the  bene- 
fits from  a  deliberate  and  searching  look 
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ahead.  We  can  then  shift  from  meeting 
problems  after  they  are  finally  recoK- 
nlzed  to  shaplnt?  our  social  programs  for 
the  elderly  to  meet  emer^mg  problems 
This  wUl  result  In  better  leglalatlon  and 
better  serve  the  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans „ 

There  will  be  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth  In  1970  This 
Conference  has  proven  so  valuable  that 
It  Is  held  every  10  years  Tie  previous 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
proved  equally  valuable  I  am  convinced 
that  this  Conference  also  should  be  held 
decennially 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1371 

Mr  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H-iu.se  Joint 
Resolution  1371.  calling  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  in  1971  I 
have  been  most  concerned  for  .several 
years  that  this  Nation  has  yet  lo  develop 
effective  answers  to  the  needs  of  older 
and  retired  persons.  In  April.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  host  two  senior  citizens  .seminars 
in  Oshkosh  and  Sheboygan 

The  US.  Commissioner  on  Aging.  Wil- 
liam D.  Bechill.  has  told  me  that  it  was 
a  genuine  pleasure  for  him  to  listen  to 
the  comments  of  the  participants  at  Osh- 
kosh and  Sheboygan. 

Since  the  seminars.  I  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  House  Joint  Resolution  1371 
to  provide  a  White  Hou.se  conference  to 
conUnue  our  eftorts  to  do  a  better  job 
for  those  who  have  served  us  well  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  I  note  a  much  greater 
awareness  of  the  problems  related  to  re- 
tirement than  I  did  only  a  few  years  ago 
I  feel  certain  this  is  due  in  part  to  the 
1961  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
and  the  activities  generated  at  the  State 
and  local  level  But.  Mr  Speaker  I  re- 
peat. efTectlve,  broad  gaged,  widely  un- 
derstood and  supported  programs  which 
improve  the  lives  of  significant  numbers 
of  the  Nations  19  million  elderlv  are  still 
lacking  We  need  fa.-  more  creative  com- 
munications, more  information  exchange, 
more  commitment,  and  more  public 
agreement  on  priorities  These  needs  can 
be  met  through  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  AKing  The  experience  of  the  1961 
conference  has  proven  the  effectiveness 
of  such  a  conference  in  mobilizing  pubhc 
awareness  and  promoting  new  ideas  and 
commitment 

A  new  White  House  conference  will  do 
much  to  susUin  this  momentum  and  to 
give  this  energy  from  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors  a  firm  sen.se  of  direction. 
It  will  provide  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation and  program  changes  that  will: 
First,  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  older 
persons  as  Identified  m  both  preconfer- 
ence  activities  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  and  in  conference  deliberations; 
and.  second,  it  will  promote  needed  co- 
ordination and  more  comprehensive  in- 
volvement in  the  planning  activities  of 
the  pubhc  and  private  spheres  Such 
plannmg  must  encompa.ss  the  rapidly  in- 
creasmg  numbers  of  our  older  citizens 

Today,  the  income  level  of  the  elderly, 
which  affects  all  other  aspects  of  their 
lives  is  still  far  from  .satisfactory  Full 
participation  In  community  life  Is  denied 
to  many  Health  needs  of  older  people  re- 
rnam  a  matter  of  major  public  concern. 


Employment  opportunities,  and  educa- 
tion and  recreational  activities  are  not 
sufficient  lo  meet  present  demands. 

At  this  time,  a  White  House  confer- 
ence can  draw  together  all  the  varloua 
programs  which  have  developed  so  rap- 
idlv  durtn.;  the  last  few  years  into  a  co- 
ordinated program  designed  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  next  decade 

My  own  SUte  of  Wl.scon.sin  was  one  of 
the  first  five  Slates  lo  draft  a  State  plan 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act,  and  to 
launch  a  SUte  program  of  expanding 
.services  and  opportunities  for  our  older 
citizens  We  want  to  tell  other  SUtes 
about  our  progre.s.s 

Today,  because  of  these  programs, 
Wisconsin  is  much  more  aware  of  the 
needs  of  older  people  than  it  was  In  1961. 
This  IS  true  throughout  the  country.  My 
Stale  and  the  Nation  are  Increasingly 
aware  also  of  the  contributions  older  citi- 
zens may  make  and  the  resources  for 
community  serMce  they  offer. 

A  conference  will  have  meaning  well 
Into  the  coming  century  and  can  affect 
the  hves  of  all  of  us  whatever  age  we  are 
today 

The  call  to  the  conference  includes  di- 
rectives for  consideration  of  development 
of  broad  national  goals  with  realistic 
pricetags  for  new  proix)sed  programs  As 
the  committee  report  on  the  resolution 
says; 

Uaf  jrtimately  loo  otlen  we  have  held  out 
the  promise  c>f  programs  Ui  olUer  people  but 
have  not  fliianced  them 


The  1961  White  House  Conference  did 
not  specifically  provide  for  the  unple- 
menution  of  that  Conferences  recom- 
mendations. The  1971  Conference  will 
require  the  Commi.ssloner  on  Agmg  to 
transmit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress, withm  90  days  of  the  Conferences 
final  report,  his  own  recommendations 
for  the  administrative  action  and  legis- 
lation neces,sary  lo  implement  the  Con- 
ference's recommendations. 

We  have  come  this  far.  We  have  come 
a  ver>'  lonu  way  — the  Nation's  knowledge 
of  Its  older  people  and  its  understanding 
of  their  capacity  lo  contribute  have 
u'rown 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  come  no 
far,  makes  us  responsible  for  going  fur- 
ther We  have  learned  how  to  serve  peo- 
ple, so  we  mu-st  .spread  this  knowledge 
and  serve  more 

We  are  learninj^  a«aln  the  value  of 
mature  lalent^s  and  experienced  skills,  so 
wc  most  find  new  ways  to  use  ihem. 

A  White  House  conference  can  bring 
together  government  at  all  levels,  the 
private  sector  professionals  in  the  many 
fields  of  agmg.  national  organizations, 
and  older  people  them.selves.  It  can 
dramatize  and  publicize  both  problems 
and  .solutions  It  can  magnify  and  mulli- 
plv  progress  It  can  set  a  deadline  and 
provide  the  pressure  of  a  .schedule  and 
timetable  for  in.splrauon  and  action. 

And  ju.st  as  there  is  a  new  undersund- 
ing  of  agmg.  there  is  a  new  kind  of  sen- 
ior citizen  The  senior  citizen  of  1971  will 
not  be  the  .senior  citizen  of  1961  just 
grown  older 

By  1970,  of  the  16  7  mllUon  per.sons 
aiied  65  plus  in  1960.  only  7  5  million 
will   still   be  alive.   The  remaining   12  1 


million  aged  65  plus  In  1970  or  62  per- 
cent of  the  total  wUl  be  people  who 
joined  this  age  group  since  1960. 

In  1961,  every  senior  citizen  had  been 
born  in  the  previous  century  no  later 
than  1896 — started  school  In  1904  and 
finished  the  basic  12  years— if  he  went 
that  far— before  World  War  I. 

In  1971.  many  of  the  senior  citizens 
who  are  the  subject  of  the  conference 
will  have  been  bom  In  this  century,  com- 
pleted elementary  schooling  after  World 
War  I,  had  36  years  of  social  security 
In  which  to  build  a  retirement  Income, 
and  have  benefited  by  improved  health 
services  and  living  conditions. 

The  major  point  I  wish  to  make  Is 
that  for  all  our  progress,  a  White  House 
Conference  In  1971  should  not  be — and 
will  not  be — just  an  updating  and  push- 
ing on  from  1961.  It  may  seem  paradoxi- 
cal to  -sav  that  progress  Is  not  enough 
and  simply  continuing  what  we  are  do- 
ing Is  not  enough,  when  we  know  new 
things  to  do  and  ways  of  doing  them. 

It  Ls  time  for  a  new  pooling  of  progress 
M)  that  It  may  be  adopted  Aid  adapted, 
so  the  experience  and  the  hard  lessons 
learned  in  one  cwnmunlty  may  serve 
thousands,  the  successes  of  one  State  be 
repeated  in  50.  And  the  needs  and  re- 
.sources  of  a  new  generation  of  older 
Americans  be  evaluated.  There  will  be 
more  change  each  year  as  each  of  our 
.small  successes  expands,  and  as  we  de- 
velop attitudes,  faclllUes,  opportunlUes, 
and  realistic  valuations.  Age,  of  all  com- 
modities, is  not  static.  Aging  Is  change. 
Let  us  in  1971  make  it  planned  change- 
successful  change— affirmative  change 
I  hope  this  House  will  be  unanimous  In 
lUs  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1371, 

Mr  ESCH.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  1371.  This 
bill  calls  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  to  be  held  in  1971.  There  is 
critical  need  for  a  national  forum  which 
will  focus  this  country's  attention  to  the 
problems  facing  1  out  of  every  10  of 
Its  citizens  so  that  sound  and  responsive 
courses  can  be  charted  for  the  future 
Technological  advances  and  medical 
progress  have  combined  to  bless  this  Na- 
tion with  abundance  and  longevity  for 
many  But  these  benefits  also  have  their 
price  The  reduced  need  for  man  as  a 
producer  in  our  economy,  coupled  with 
the  extension  of  life  from  an  average  of 
47  vears  in  1900  to  an  average  of  age  70 
today  means  that  new  demands  on  the 
economy  and  our  communities  are  con- 
tinuously arising  which  warrant  the  col- 
lective assessment  of  professionals,  citi- 
zens, agencies,  officials,  and  older  person.^ 
themselves. 

Tlie  first  Wliite  House  Conference  in 
1961  explored  19  subject  matter  areas 
and  issued  recommendations  that  have 
served  as  a  benchmark  for  Federal,  State. 
and  local  actions  the  past  7  years.  Tlierc 
has  been  an  addition  of  approximately 
2  million  persons  over  age  65  since  then 
By  '.971  nearly  50  percent  of  the  elderly 
will  be  persons  who  reached  age  65  since 
the  1961  conference.  This  rate  of  in- 
crease and  turnover  requires  special  at- 
tention since  each  new  generation  of  the 
elderly  are  significantly  different  than 
their  predecessors.  This  affects  planning 
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in  terms  of  prtorltles  which  must  be  set 
and  the  resources  which  must  be 
committed. 

I  would  site  only  one  of  many  current 
issues  which  requires  careful  delibera- 
tion—that of  housing  for  older  persons. 
Living  arrangements,  whether  stimulat- 
ing or  depressing,  set  the  tone  of  ones 
life  They  can  discourage  or  encourage 
meaningful  living.  The  cost  of  shelter 
now  often  determines  the  total  life  style 
of  an  older  person.  Housing  studies  must 
include  independent  housing,  apartment 
and  hotels  dwelling,  the  potential  of  fos- 
ter homes  for  older  persons,  standards 
for  group  care  facilities,  need  for  nurs- 
ing homes  and  chronic  hospital  units. 

How  can  this  Nation  best  assure  the 
older  citizen  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  type  of  facility  he  needs  will  be 
available?  What  is  an  "adequate"  sup- 
ply? There  needs  to  be  agreement  on  lo- 
cation, design  and  conveniences  required. 
States  are  imder  pressure  to  permit  spe- 
cial property  tax  exemptions  for  older 
property  owners.  Problems  of  housing 
code  enforcement  are  facing  urban  offi- 
cials. The  impact  of  rent  supplements  on 
the  older  person  needs  study.  Business- 
men, community  leaders  and  plarmlng 
bodies  need  common  data  to  plan  the  In- 
vestment of  time  and  resources. 

This  Nation  is  involved  in  a  vast  array 
of  programs  in  cities,  in  rural  areas,  In 
social,  educational  and  health  services,  In 
physical  development  and  renewal.  There 
must  not  only  be  an  awareness  of  the 
older  person  in  these  programs,  there 
must  be  common  definitions  of  their  role 
both  as  contributors  and  as  beneficiaries 
of  services. 

What  can  we  anticipate  for  minimum 
and  maximum  housing  needs  in  the  years 
ahead?  What  role  can  the  private  build- 
ers play  in  meeting  anticipated  needs? 
What  are  some  new  ideas  for  solving  the 
dilemma  of  adequate,  properly  designed 
housing  for  low-income  older  persons? 
We  are  told  that  nearly  one  in  every 
five  housing  units  occupied  by  older 
persons  is  dilapidated.  We  know  that 
many  elderly  are  forced  to  spend  up  to 
60  percent  of  their  meager  incomes 
on  housing,  thereby  denying  themselves 
other  necessities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  just  statis- 
tics. These  are  facts  and  issues  of  dally 
and  pressing  concern  to  our  older  citi- 
zens. They  deserve  our  conscientious  at- 
tention. When  one  considers  the  many 
other  issues,  such  as  health  and  income 
and  puiTXJseful  activities,  it  becomes 
abundantly  clear  that  the  potential  and 
.stature  of  a  White  House  Conference  Is 
vers-  appropriate  and  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge  that  my 
colleague  join  me  in  my  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution   1371. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  House  Joint  Resolution  1371 
because  we  need  the  direction  and  the 
visibility  a  national  conference  on  aging 
can  provide  My  area  of  special  concern 
IS  that  older  people  do  not  have  the  free- 
dom of  choice  and  options  after  retire- 
ment so  necessarj'  if  that  period  of  life 
IS  truly  to  be  productive,  fulfilling,  and 
meaningful.  The  later  years  should  be 
years  of  opportunity  for  many  kinds  of 
activity  contributing  to  Indlvidusd 
growth  and  satisfaction. 


Too  many  pe<H3le  who  are  put  on  the 
shelf  at  65,  62,  or  even  60  have  the  desire 
and  the  capability  to  make  significant 
contributions  to  society  or,  at  least,  to 
an  organization  In  their  community. 
Through  part-time  employment  or  vol- 
imteer  service,  they  may  be  able  to  con- 
tribute energetically  and  conscientiously 
for  5,  10  or  even  15  years.  The  Ulents 
and  abilities  of  older  people  must  not  be 
wasted. 

Other  older  persons  may  not  wish  to 
continue  working  or  even  perform  volun- 
teer service.  After  a  Ufetime  of  work,  they 
may  wish  simply  to  enjoy  their  leisure 
years.  They  do  not,  however,  want  to  be 
forced  into  frustrating  and  unproduc- 
tive idleness.  They  may  want  to  pursue 
some  activity  that  is  personally  reward- 
ing and  satisfying  such  as  a  hobby  or 
cultural  endeavor  or  further  education. 
There  must  be  opportunities  for  an  older 
person  to  carr>-  out  such  a  long-shelved 
desire. 

These  educational  opportunities  can 
be  and  should  be  in  conventional 
settings,  such  as  in  exLsting  college  and 
adult  education  progiams  and  in 
settings,  perhaps,  more  convenient  and 
comfortable  for  the  older  person,  such  as 
senior  citizens,  senior  citizens  housing, 
and    even     nursing     and    convalescent 

homes. 

I  believe  that  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly clear  that  education  need  not  end 
with  college  or  vocational  apprentice- 
ship but  should  be  of  a  continuing  na- 
ture and  change  during  the  course  of 
one's  lifetime  as  ones  interests  change. 
As  the  retirement  years  approach,  one 
should  be  prepared  for  them  through 
preretirement  planning  so  that  the  clos- 
ing of  ones  career  does  not  mean  retire- 
ment from  life.  Adequate  information 
about  retirement  and  planning  toward 
that  day  can  lessen  the  psychological 
and  financial  impact  and  alleviate  many 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  older 
people  of  today. 

Representatives  of  organizations 
helping  the  aging  and  older  people 
themselves,  through  the  vehicle  of  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Agins.  can 
exploie  and  discuss  these  important 
areas  and.  in  the  true  spirit  of  repre- 
sentative government,  present  us  with 
the  mandate  neccssarj-  to  the  formula- 
tion of  future  aping  programs. 

The  first  White  House  Conference 
presented  such  a  mandate  and  clearly 
affirmed  the  rights  of  older  people. 
Nearly  a  decade  has  passed  since  that 
conference.  Expert  witnesses  from  many 
organizations  have  testified  that  the 
time  has  come  for  another  such  gather- 
ing In  the  Nations  Capital.  One  out  of 
three  Americans  alive  today — some  65 
million  people — will  reach  retirement 
age  between  now  and  the  year  2000. 
Since  there  are  only  about  20  milUon 
older  people  today,  such  an  increase 
amounts  to  a  retirement  revolution.  We 
must  begin  to  plan  for  this  retirement 
revolution  now.  We  must  design  new 
program  concepts  and  new  approaches 
to  make  sure  that  later  years  are  not 
just  years  added  to  life  but  life  added  to 
years. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  1371.  This 
bill,  which  I  have  joined  with  a  nun-.ber 


of  my  colleagues  In  Introducing,  calls 
for  a  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
to  be  held  in  1971.  I  feel  quite  strongly 
that  such  a  national  fonim  Is  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  create  the  kind  of  a 
society  in  which  our  19  million  older 
Americans  can  live  a  satisfying  and  full 
life. 

We  are  still  benefiting  today  from  the 
recommendations    made    by    the    flnst 
Wliite  Hou.se  Conference  which  was  held 
in  1961.  It  generated  a  vast  amount  of 
action  for  the  benefit  of  older  persons. 
In  the  years  since  the  last  Conference, 
we.  in  the  Congress,  have  taken  positive 
action  to  provide  health  insurance  for 
the  aged,  to  increase  social  security  ben- 
efits, and  to  provide  for  the  full  partici- 
pation of  older  people  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  various  programs  and  serv- 
ices that  would  benefit  the  older  poor. 
We  have  created  an  Administration  on 
Aging  to  focus  nationally  on  the  prob- 
lems of  older  people.  And.  we  have  passed 
legislation  to  eliminate  ape  discrimina- 
tion  In   employment.   There   are   many 
other  advances  I  could  cite. 

However,  we  must  not  sit  back  and  be 
complacent  now.  We  have  only  begun  to 
meet  the  penuine  needs  of  older  persons 
in  the  United  States.  And.  we  cannot  do 
the  job  here  in  Washington,  alone.  Both 
thinking  and  action  must  take  place  at 
the  local  level,  in  the  communities  where 
the  people  live,  where  the  needs  actually 
exist,  and  where  the  services  must  be 
rendered.  A  White  House  Conference  is 
an  appropriate  instrument  for  generat- 
ing interest  in  the  needs  of  the  aping  at 
all  levels  of  government  and  within  the 
private  sector  and  for  developing  new 
approaches  to  meeting  these  needs. 

Moreover,  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  can  forge  new  lines  of  coop- 
eration between  all  those  involved  with 
the  field  of  aging.  Forty-nine  States  and 
territories  have  approved  State  plans 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  older  people  at  the 
State  level.  Numerous  private  organiza- 
tions and  communities  are  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  well-being  of  older  per- 
sons. It  is  essential  to  bring  representa- 
tives of  all  these  groups  together  from 
time  to  time  to  share  experiences  and 
learn  from  one  another  and  to  establish 
improved  lines  of  communication  and 
coordination. 

In  mapping  our  future  cour.se  we  mu.st 
recognize  that  the  aging  population  is 
diverse,  and  constantly  changing.  What 
fits  the  needs  of  one  particular  group  at 
one  point  in  time  is  inappropriate  for 
another  group  at  a  different  jwint  in 
time.  There  is  a  preat  need  for  a  peri- 
odic reexamination  of  the  needs  of  our 
older  population  in  relation  to  the  .so- 
ciety in  which  they  live. 

We  must  devise  ways  to  bring  to  our 
older  citizens  the  full  range  of  semces 
necessary  to  promote  independent  living. 
We  must  provide  the  needed  types  of 
housing,  transportation  facilities,  health 
.services,  and  opportunities  for  continued 
education. 

We  must  provide  opportunities  for 
older  persons  to  remain  involved  in  their 
communities.  We  must  provide  a  range 
of  recreational  opportunities. 

All  of  the.se  are  appropriate  topics  for 
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sertoua    dlacusslon    at    a    White    House 
Conference  on  Aging    There  are  many 

othen. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  support  una 
very  necessary  piece  of  legislation 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Cleric    read   the   joint    resolution 

AS    follows 

HJ  FUs  1371 
Whereas  the  primary  responsibility  f'T 
meetlni?  the  challenge  and  problems  nf  aglrut 
U  that  of  the  3t*t««  and  communities,  ifll 
levels  of  ({overnment  are  involved  and  must 
necessarily  share  responsibility,  and  it  Is 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  Compress  that  the 
Federal  Oovemmpnt  shall  work  Jomtly  with 
the  States  .-md  their  rltlzens  U)  develop 
recommenda-lons  and  plans  for  action,  con- 
sistent with  the  .bjectlves  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution   which  *;H  ^rve  the  purp<«e»  of— 

;     assurinn  middle-aged  and  older  p«r»ona 
equal   uRportuni-y   with     .thers   to  engage   in 
gainful  employment   which   they  ar«  capable 
>f  p>erformlng.    and 

,ji  enabling  retired  persons  to  enjoy  in- 
comes sufficient  for  health  md  for  participa- 
tion in  family  and  community  Ufe  as  self- 
respecting  citizens    iind 

(3  I  providing  housing  suited  to  the  needs 
of  older  persons  ind  at  prices  they  can  afTord 
to  pav    and 

,4,  assisting  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
M,ns  to  make  the  preparation  develop  skills 
and  interesu.  and  tlnd  Hocl,d  .ontacts  which 
will  make  the  f.f  >(  added  vears  of  life  a 
period   of    reward    and    satisfaction     and 

I  5i  stepping  up  research  designed  to  relieve 
>!d  age  of  Its  burdens  -t  sickness,  mental 
breakdown    and  social  .«tracism    and 

ifli  evaluating  progresK  made  since  the  last 
Whit«  House  Conleren-e  ..n  .\glng  and 
etajninmg  the  changes  which  the  next 
de<-ade  will  t)r:ng  m  th^  character  of  the 
problem    confronting   older   perwjns.    and 

Whereas  It  is  esaenllal  "hat  in  all  programs 
aevel,.ped  !i.r  the  aging  ►>mpha«ls  should  be 
upon  the  right  ind  .bllgatlon  of  older  per- 
sons -.o  free  .-hoice  ,ind  seir-help  m  planning 
their  own  f  itures     Now    therefore  be  It 

Kfioir,-d  -jy  tn--  S<-nal'-  and  Hmne  of  Rep- 
rcs^Ti-uItifs  of  tn--  United  Stacri  nt  America 
in  Co'ig^f^s  as'^rmhlrd  Tliat  ai  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to 
call  a  White  House  conference  on  Aging  In 
1971  m  order  to  devflop  reccnnmendatlons 
for  further  research  and  action  m  the  field 
of  aging  which  will  further  the  policies  set 
forth  in  the  preamble  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
Uon  shall  be  planned  and  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  who  shall  have 
the  coi-peration  and  .isslstance  of  such  other 
Federal  depur'ments  ind  .igencles.  including 
the  assignment  >f  personnel.  .»«  may  be  ap- 
propriate 

,b>  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facU 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  utili- 
zation of  skills  experience,  and  energies  and 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  our 
older  people,  the  conference  shall  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmenta,  professional  and  lay  peo- 
ple who  are  working  m  the  field  of  aging, 
and  of  the  general  public.  Including  older 
persons  themselves 

ici  A  final  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  shall  be  submitted  to  tt»e 
President  not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
Conference  Is  called  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  included  therein  shall  be 
Immediately  made  available  to  the  public 
The  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  such 
nnal  report,  transmit  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  its  recommendations  tor  the 
administrative  acUon  and  the  legislation  nec- 
essary to  Unplement  the  recommendation* 
contained  In  such  report. 
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KDUintarmATinn 
Sec    3    In  administering  this  Joint  reeolu- 
tlnn    the  Secretary-  shall     — 

ai  request  the  cooperation  and  aasUtano* 
of  siich  other  Federal  departmente  and 
agencies  as  mav  be  appropriate  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  reaolutlon; 

bi  render  all  reasonable  assistance  to  the 
States  m  enabling  them  Ui  jrganlze  and  con- 
duct conferences  >.n  aging  prior  U)  the  Whlt« 
House  Conference  on  Aging, 

ci  prepare  and  make  available  back- 
ground materials  for  -he  use  of  delegates  to 
the  White  Hou.se  Conference  ,ts  he  may  deem 
necessary  and  shall  prepare  and  distribute 
such  .'ep<5rt  or  reports  of  the  CoM.-rence  .ts 
may  be  indicated,  and 

idi  m  carrying  out  the  provisions  if  this 
Joint  re»olutl.>n  engage  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  mav  be  necemary  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5  United  Stales 
Ci^e  governing  ,ipi>olntments  in  the  com- 
petitive civil  serslce  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  57  and  subchapter  111  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  Uj  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  r.ites 

*DVIS<jaT     COMMrTTCKa 

Sec     3     The    Secretary    is    authorised    and 
directed    to    eatabllsh    an    Advisory    Commit- 
tee u,  the  White  House  C. inference  on  Aging 
ronux«ed      >t    not    more    than    twenty-eight 
professional  ,ind  public  members    a  substan- 
tia; number  of  whom  shall  l)«  Hfly-tlve  years 
of  age  or  older  to  ,idvl8e  and  .isslst  In  plan- 
ning   and    .■..nducimg    the    Conference     The 
Secretary    shall    designate    one    of    the    ap- 
pointed members  .u*  Chairman     Members  of 
the   commlllee,   who   are   not  officers   or   em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  while  attending 
conferences  or  meeUngs    'f  their  committees 
or    otherwise    serving    at    the    request   of    the 
Secretary-     shall    be  enUtled   to   receive  com- 
pensation ,it  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary- but  not  exceeding  tlb  i>er  diem    includ- 
ing   travelume     and    while    away    from    their 
homes    >r  regular  places  of  business  they  may 
be    allowed    tmvel    expense*,    including    per 
diem   In    lieu   of   subsistence,   a^    authorized 
under   section   5703   ..f   tlUe  5   of   the   United 
States   Cixle   for  persona  m   the  Ciovernment 
service  employed    intermittently    The   Com- 
missioner   on    Aging    shall    act    as    ExecuUve 
Secretary  of   the  Commission. 
utrtNrriONS 
Stc    4    For  the  purposes  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution— 

(  1  1  the  term  Secretary  means  the  sec- 
TfU\ry  "f  Health  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and 

,ji  the  term  State'  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  C->mmonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  Ou.an  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Ulands,  and  the  Trtist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands 

Sec  5  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution  the 
sum  of  $1,300,000 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

on  [>age  3.  line  22.  strike  out  its'  and 
Insert     his' 

On    page    5,    line   6,    Insert    a   comma   alter 

"older  ", 

On  page  5  line  20.  strike  out  Commis- 
sion     md  Insert     Cc>mmlttee 

Tlie  committee  amendments  were 
Eigreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engro-ssed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  thud  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


Ifilatlve  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  this  particular  Joint  resolu- 
tion and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

.Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  desire  to  do  so  may  have  5  leg- 


ELECTION    TO   COMMITTEE   ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  Hou.se  Resolution  1276  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

'ITie  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows; 

H     Rts     1276 
/;,  .iWi-<l     That  DMAS    BrRtcsoN.   of  Tex««. 
he     md    he   Is   hereby,   elected   a   member  of 
tht-  -.t Hiding  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resent.itlves   on    Ways   and   Means, 

T!ie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
.\   motion   to  reconsider   was  laid   on 
the  table.       

ELECTION    AS    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE 

STANDING  COMMITTEE  ON 

HOUSE     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr    MILLS     Mr.   Speaker.    I    offer   a 

privileged  resolution    H    Res.  1277  >  and 

ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows   

H     Res     12T7 
Revolted    rhat  Samvel  N   Pkiedel  of  Mary- 
land   be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  chairman 
of   the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Administration 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

^ble.  ,  .,        . 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  11  Is  with 
a  fullness  of  heart  that  I  rise  to  express 
to  vou  and  my  esteemed  colleagues  my 
deep  appreciation  for  the  great  honor 
you  have  bestowed  upon  me  today  in  se- 
lecting me  as  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  been 
a  member  of  that  committee  ever  since 
I  was  elected  to  the  83d  Congress  and 
took  my  seat.  It  was  also  my  privilege  to 
have  served  as  the  chairman  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Accounts  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  I  endeavored  to  ren- 
der every  possible  assistance  to  my  col- 
leagues My  membership  on  this  commit- 
tee has  enabled  me  to  more  fully  appre- 
ciate the  inner  workings  of  this  body.  It 
has  also  afforded  me  a  most  welcome 
opportunity  to  know  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  better.  For  me  these  years 
have  been  a  period  of  learning  and  prep- 
aration. 

I  Kralefully  accept  the  chairmanship 
of  the  House  Administration  Committee 
not  .solely  because  of  the  Rreat  honor  it 
confers,  but  more  especially  because  such 
;K)st  will  provide  me  with  the  opportunity 
of  even  greater  service  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives It  Is  a  challenge  which  I  accept, 
and  in  becoming  chairman,  I  express  the 


hope  that  I  shall  fulfill  the  arduous  duties 
it  entails  with  the  same  devotion  and 
expertise  that  the  distinguished  Repre- 
sentative Omar  Burleson  from  the  17th 
District  of  Texas  gave  it.  He  exemplified 
the  saying,  "all  things  are  soon  prepared 
in  a  well-ordered  house,"  His  wise  policies 
and  manner  In  handling  the  affairs  of 
that  committee  he  so  very  ably  chaired 
for  many  years  are  {juldeposts  for  me, 
and  I  expect  that  there  will  be  no 
changes. 

In  conclusion.  I  again  wish  to  express 
my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  confi- 
dence you  have  shown  me,  and  for  the 
t-'reater  opportunity  you  have  given  me 
to  serve  you. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE  SAM 
FRIEDEL 

Mr.  BURLESON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  BURLESON  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  resign  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  and  my  position 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  I  value  highly  the  friend- 
ships and  the  associations  I  have  had  on 
these  committees.  I  feel,  however,  the 
challenge  before  me  as  I  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  I  leave  the  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  I  do 
so  with  a  certain  consolation  and  confi- 
dence, that  the  leadership  of  the  com- 
mittee will  be  left  in  good  hands  as  the 
competent,  affable,  and  able  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Priedel]  assumes 
the  chair. 

I  have  never  had  a  more  pleasant  and 
rewarding  experience  than  having  had 
our  colleague.  Sam  Friedel,  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Accounts  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
diligent  and  dedicated  public  servants 
I  have  know.  His  energy  and  close  at- 
tention to  duty  often  amazes  me.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  he  handles  a  volume  of 
details  greater  than  any  other  one  single 
Member  of  this  House  and  this  is  in  ad- 
dition to  his  highly  important  position 
on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Committee. 

I  extend  to  the  friend  of  all  of  us,  the 
Honorable  Sam  Friedel,  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  his  con- 
tinued success.  As  one  so  highly  esteemed 
by  his  associates  liere  in  the  Congress,  I 
know  he  will  have  an  appreciative  re- 
sponse in  these  new  responsibilities  and 
I  am  sure  I  speak  for  many,  if  not  every 
Member  of  this  House,  in  pledging  our 
fullest  .>;upport  and  cooperation  to  him. 
I  am  most  grateful  for  the  support 
piven  me  here  today  in  realizing  an  am- 
bition for  your  trust  and  confidence  in 
clectint;  me  to  this  most  import  commit- 
tee and  his  highly  responsible  position. 


TO    AMEND    THE   ACT   OF   JUNE    19, 
1968     PUBLIC  LAW  351,  90TH  CON- 
GRESS > 
Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 


on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill  iS.  3679  > 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  19,  1968  (Pub- 
lic Law  351,  90th  Congress  i  and  ask  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.serving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman  tell 
us  briefly  what  this  is  about? 

Mr.  CELLER.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  let  me  fir'-t 
say  that  this  request  was  conveyed  to  the 
ranking  member  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr.  McCullochI. 
and  that  gentleman  acquiesced.  I  am  ask- 
ing unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  S.  3679,  which  makes 
clerical  and  nonsubstantive  changes  in 
the  omnibus  crime  bill.  When  the  bill 
was  passed  in  the  Senate  and  we  accepted 
it,  as  the  gentleman  may  remember, 
without  debate  in  the  House,  there  were 
discovered  subsequent  to  the  passage  by 
the  House  and  the  Senate  certain  im- 
proper references  made  to  certain  sec- 
tions which  we  are  now  correcting. 
These  changes  are  nonsubstantive  and 
technical. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  are  technical 
changes  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  CELLER.  These  are  technical 
changes  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  substantive  changes? 
Mr.  CELLER.  They  are  not  substantive 
changes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  has  personally 
reported  to  the  minority  the  nature  of 
the  changes.  The  changes  are  purely 
technical  changes,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
jection to  them  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk    read    the    Senate    bill,    as 
follows : 

S.  3679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coiigress  assembled.  That  clauses 
(11,  (2),  and  (3l  of  section  520ib)  of  the 
Act  of  June  19.  1968  i  Public  Law  351.  Nine- 
tieth Congress!,  .ire  amended  by  striking 
out  "302"  each  time  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof    "301". 

Sec.  2.  The  caption  of  title  II  of  the  -Act 
of  June  19.   1968   (Public  Law  351.  Ninetieth 
Congress!,  immediately  preccdine  section  701 
thereof  is  amended  to  read  as  lollows: 
"TITLE    II— ADMISSIBILITY    OF    CONFES- 
SIONS   AND     .\DMISSIBILITY     OF     EYE- 
WITNESS   TESTIMONY  ". 
Sec.    3.    Section    1401  (al     of    the    .^ct    of 
June    19.    1968    (Public    Law    351.    Ninetieth 
Congress) .  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Chap- 
ter 204"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Chap- 
ter 205". 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  FRIDAY, 
AUGUST  2,  TO  WEDNESDAY,  SEP- 
TEMBER   4.    1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  805.  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  re.<;o- 
lution,  as  follows; 

H    Con    Res    805 

Resohed  by  the  House  of  Representatii  rs 
tthe  Senate  concurring) .  Tliat  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday,  August  2  1968  it 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Wednesday,   September  4,   1968 

The  concurrent  resolution  wa.'?  agreed 
to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  AND  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
FOUND  TRULY  ENROLLED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  806  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H    Con    Res    806 

Resohed  by  the  House  of  Repre'.entdliies 
( the  Se7tate  conc-urring) .  That  notwlt4ist;tnd- 
ing  iuiy  adjournment  of  the  two  Houhps 
until  September  4.  1968.  the  Speaker  uf  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senat*  be,  and  they  .are  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  sign  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wa.<;  laid  on  ilie 
table. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  CLERK 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  HoiLse  until 
September  4.  1968.  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  centleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2269  AND  H  R 
18763.  UNDER  UNANIMOUS-CON- 
SENT REQUESTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obieclion  to 
the  request  of  the  i-entlenian  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  utke  ihis 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  I  have  been 
advised  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
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van  [Mr.  Ddigbll]  that  on  tomorrow  3 
2269  to  amend  tbe  act  of  August  27,  1954. 
relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  fishing 
vessela  of  the  United  SUtes  by  foreign 
countries,  will  be  called  up  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request 

Also  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  advised 
by  the"  gentleman  from  Kentucky  I  Mr 
PxRKWs]  that  on  tomorrow  the  bill  H  R 
18763.  to  authorize  preschool  and  early 
educa'uon  programs  for  handicapped 
children.  wUl  be  called  up  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 
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EVENTS  IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Mrs.    KELLY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the   request   of   the   gentlewoman   from 

New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  "KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  6  months,  events  have  been  moving 
rapidly  in  Czechoslovakia. 

Under  a  new  Communist  leadership, 
headed  by  Alexander  Dubcek.  Czechoslo- 
vakia has  Initiated  a  series  of  bold  ex- 
periments designed,  in  the  words  of  one 
reporter,  to  temper  the  traditional  Marx- 
ist doctrine  with  democracy 

Thoughtful  people  throughout  the 
world  have  been  watching  these  devel- 
opments with  care,  realizing  tiielr  poten- 
tial significance  not  only  for  Czecho- 
slovakia but  for  all  of  Europe  as  well. 

A3  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which  has  conducted  various  hear- 
ings and  issued  a  number  of  reports  on 
developments  in  Eastern  and  Central  Eu- 
rope. I  have  had  special,  deep  interest 
m  that  area  of  the  world. 

That  interest,  of  course,  is  that  of  a 
bystander  or  an  observer  because  neither 
the  Congress  nor  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  have  anj'thing  to  do 
with  what  is  going  on  in  Prague. 

SecreUr>-  of  State  Dean  Rus'  stressed 
recently  that  the  United  States  has  no 
intention  of  getting  involved  in  Czecho- 
slovakia's internal  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  help  but  be 
aware  of  what  is  transpiring  in  Czecho- 
slovakia and  around  its  borders. 

Some  of  those  developments  are  not 
very  reassuring  and  give  us  cause  for 
concern. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  place  in  the  body  of  the  Rkcoro  .some 
further  observations  and  extraneous  ma- 
terials relating  to  developments  in 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield ' 

Mrs.  KELLY  I  yield  'o  the  gentleman. 
Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  on  her  .statement  To  me. 
the  silence  on  the  part  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  face  of  developments  in 
Czechoslovakia  Is  disi^ract-ful. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  but  I  want  to 
repeat  that  the  policy  of  our  Government 
is  one  of  not  Interfcrmg  with  the  de- 
velopments In  Czechoslovakia. 


EXCESS  OP  VOTES  ON  GUN  BILL 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ahiska? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker,  last  week 
we  discussed  the  gun  control  legislation. 
I  was  aware  that  notwithstanding  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the 
legislation,  there  was  a  strong  desire  in 
this  body  to  enact  .some  kind  of  gun  law. 
But  I  did  not  realize  how  strong  the  sup- 
port for  the  bill  was  I  note  on  pages 
23095  and  23096  of  the  Rkord  there 
were  350  "ayes."  118  -nays,"  and  nine 
not  voUng.  which  gives  us  a  total  of  477 
votes.  I  was  under  the  impression  we  had 
only  433  Members  of  the  House  at  the 
present  time. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr   PELLY   Mr   Speaker.  I  make  the 
point   of   order    that   a   quorum    is   not 

pre.sent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Al- 
bert ' .  Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr  MORGAN  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
tiieir  names: 

|RoU  No.  2921 


.\nder9on. 

Teiin. 
.\Ahley 
B.irln? 
BlacKburn 
Blanton 
EJolton 


Flood  Ix)ni«,  La. 

Frelliighiiysen  LuKciia 

Fullon.  Tenn  Moore 

Oiirdner  Mors*.  Mass 

OoodeU  Piko 

i;ub»er  Rarick 

Hansen.  Idiilio  R«3 


RhodBB,  .^rlj; 

Rhodes.  Pa 

Schwelker 

.Skubiu 

T.BKue.  Calif 

WiisKonner 

WaUon 


Brown,  C.AlIf  Hnwklns 

Brown.  Mlrh  Hebert 

BurHp.  Fli».  Herlo!;g 

Corman  Holland 

Cramer  Irwtn 

Dav;".  Wl»  Jcielson 

ElscH  K^irsten 

Hviiis.  Tpiin  Lipsctimb 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  iiuorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   CONFEREES    ON 
HR      16363     AMENDING    POULTRY 
PRODUCTS  INSPECTION  ACT 
Mr.  POAGE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
table  th-  bill    HR   16363'  to  clanfy  and 
otherwise   amend  the  Poultry   Products 
Inspection  Act.  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion   with    appropriate    State    agencies 
with  respect  to  State  poultry  products 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  thereto. 
dis.\gree  to  the  .Senate  amendments,  and 
agree   to   the  conference   asked   by   the 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees  Messrs. 
Plrcell.  Stubblefikld.  Foley,  Belcher. 
and  Mrs.  May. 


TO     ASSIST     VETE31AN8     OP     THE 
ARMED    FORCES    IN    OBTAINING 
SUITABLE  EMPLOYMENT 
Mr     DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's    desk    the    House    concurrent 
resolution  '  H.  Con.  Res.  705).  to  assist 
veterans  of   the   Armed   Forces  of   the 
United  States  who  have  served  in  Viet- 
nam or  elsewhere  in  obtaining  suitable 
employment,   with  Senate   amendments 
thereto,     and    concur    in     the     Senate 
amendments. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The   Clerk   read   the  Senate   amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

on  page  2.  lines  8  and  9,  strike  out  "else- 
where during  the  Vietnam  era;"  and  insert: 
"elsewhere;"  „      ,.  . 

On  page  2,  line  13.  atrllce  out  all  after 
•such"  where  It  appears  the  second  time 
down  to  ajid  Including  "me*n«,"  In  line  lb 
and  insert:  "lawful  action". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  ^,     ^, 

There  was  no  objection. 
The   Senate   amendments   were   con- 

^"a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^___^^_^_^ 

INCREASE  IN  1969  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  18249)  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     nlE    COMMITTXE    OF    THE    WlIOl-E 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  biU  H.R.  18249.  with 
Mr   Landrum  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  vesterday  the  Committee  had 
agreed  that  the  bill  would  be  considered 
as  read  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point  and  there  was  pending  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rffered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  I  Mrs, 

Sullivan).  ,     ,  ,, 

Without    objection,     the    Clerk     will 
again  report  Uie  amendment  offered  by 
liie  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFTRED    BV     MRS      SVULIV.^N 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

\mendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sullivan: 
.•s-rike  out  all  after  the  enucUng  clause  :ind 
insert  the  following: 

That  subsection  (a)  of  section  16  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  (A)  by 
deleting  from  the  nrst  sentence  the  phrase 
•not  in  excess  of  «225.0O0,OO0  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969;'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  'such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  1969,  1970.  1971.  and  1972;- 
and  iB)  by  luldlng  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion the  following  sentence:  'On  or  before 
January  20  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit    to   Congress    a    report   setting   forth 


operations  under  this  .-^ct  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  ajid  projecting  need* 
for  the  ensuing  calendar  year.'    ' 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   Chair   recog- 
inzcs    the    t;entlewoman    from   Missouri 

I  Mrs    SVLLIVANl. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  now  at  the  moment  of  decision  on 
the  future  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
Tlie  question  this  amendment  poses  is 
a  ,simple  one:  Should  the  program  be 
permitted  to  expand  to  such  size  as  the 
Congress  is  willing  to  appropriate  the 
funds  to  pay  for  this  year  and  for  3  sub- 
sequent years  or  shall  it  be  confined  to 
the  areas  which  now  have  it.  plus  a 
limited  additional  number  of  mostly 
small  counties,  and  terminate  a  year 
from  now  unless  Congress  passes  new 
legislation  early  next  year? 

By  adopting  my  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  130  Members  of  the  House, 
we  would  not  be  issuing  any  blank  check 
to  this  or  to  any  succeeding  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  He  has  a  blank  check  now 
on  many  farm  programs.  But  we  are 
not  giving  him  one  on  this  program. 

The  only  money  which  could  be  spent 
for  the  food  stamp  program  under  my 
substitute  amendment  is  the  amount 
clearly  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
this  year  or  any  of  the  3  subsequent 
fiscal  years— not  a  cent  more, 

Mr,  Mahon's  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  Mr.  Whitten's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Appropriations, 
would  have  to  review  the  estimates  and 
make  provision  in  the  regular  appropri- 
ation process  for  any  funds  this  program 
would   recei\e   under   my   amendment. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
been  far  more  enthusiastic  about  the 
food  stamp  program  than  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  but  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  as  we  all  know,  is  no 
Santa  Claus,  The  fund  requests  would 
have  to  be  justified  on  hard  facts  and 
clear  evidence. 

Such  facts  and  such  evidence,  how- 
ever do  not  .seem  to  impress  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Whenever  that 
committee  has  grudgingly  reported  a 
food  stamp  bill,  it  has  usually  been  one 
loaded  down  with  amendments  intended 
to  curtail  or  kill  the  program.  And  the 
only  times  we  have  ever  succeeded  in 
having  that  committee  act  at  all  on  food 
stamp  bills  were  when  farm  bills  were 
pending,  and  were  in  trouble.  We  have 
had  to  ransom  the  necessary  food  stamp 
bills  out  of  that  committee  and  tie  them 
into  farm  bills  in  order  to  have  a  chance 
to  vote  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

That  is  what  happened  in  1958,  1959, 
in  1964  and  1967.  It  has  happened  again 
this  year.  The  1968  farm  bill  was  in  trou- 
ble, and  so  now  we  have  a  food  stamp 
bill  to  vote  on — a  bad  bill,  an  inadequate 
bill,  but  at  least  a  bill  we  can  now  amend 
in  order  to  expand  this  program.  In  re- 
turn, those  of  us  from  urban  areas  who 
have  usually  voted  for  farm  bills  in  the 
past,  because  we  believe  in  the  necessity 
of  aiding  the  farmer  to  stay  on  his  farm, 
could  now.  in  good  conscience,  be  able 
to  vote  "aye  '  for  the  farmer,  knowing 
that  the  committee  which  handles  both 
farm  and  food  stamp  bills  has  reluctant- 
ly reported  out  a  food  stamp  bill  which 
we  can  amend  and  improve. 
There  have  been  many  criticisms  of 


our  programs  to  help  feed  the  hungry 
in  this  countrj-.  Most  of  those  criticisms 
were  unfairly  directed  at  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  man  who  ever  held  that  office  to  as- 
sure better  diets  for  the  low-income  peo- 
ple of  our  country.  Secretar>-  Freeman 
started  the  food  .stamp  program— he  and 
President  Kennedy.  He  believes  in  it. 
He  has  tried  manfully  and  skillfully  to 
make  it  more  effective. 

Recently,  we  i)as.sed  a  bill  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Hunger.  We  heard  then 
many  criticisms  of  the  fact   that  large 
areas  of  this  country  did  not  have  a  food 
stamp  program.  All  but  eight  of  the  49 
Democrats    who    sponsored    the    bill    to 
create  that  Commission  are  co.sponsors 
of  my  amendment  today  to  permit  a  wide 
expansion  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
and  those  eisht  will.  I  feel  sure,  .support 
our  amendment :  but  only  four  of  the  38 
Republicans  who  sponsored  that  bill  for 
an  investigation   into   huncer   have  co- 
sponsored  this  bill    to  expand  the  food 
stamp  program.  A  Commission  can  do 
some  good  and  undoubtedly  can  discover 
many  facts  we  already  know — such  as 
that  we  have  millions  of  undernourished 
Americans.    On    the    other    hand,    my 
amendment  here  today  can  make  possible 
the  extension  of  the  food  stamp  program 
to  include  those  undernourished  Ameri- 
cans. If  all  we  want  is  a  political  issue,  we 
can  denounce  hunger.  But  if  we  really 
want  to  do  something  about  it.  then  vote 
for  this  amendment. 


LIST    OF    SPONSORS    UY    STATFS    (IF    OPEN-END 
.\l-rHORIZATION 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  130  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  include  the  chairmen  of  10 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  and 
four  ranking  minority  members  of  stand- 
ing committees. 

The  list,  by  States,  is  as  follows: 

Alaska:  Mr.  Pollock. 

Arizona:  Mr.  Udall. 

California:  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr  Moss.  Mr. 
Leggett.  Mr.  Burton.  Mr  Cohelan  Mr  Mil- 
ler Mr.  Edwards.  Mr.  Sisk.  Mr.  Holifield, 
Mr  Gorman  Mr.  Rees.  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Rov- 
BAL  Mr.  Charles  H  Wilson.  Mr  Van  Deer- 
LiN,  Mr.  TuNNEY,  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
and  Mr,  McPall. 

Colorado:   Mr    Rogers,  Mr    Evans,  and  Mr. 

ASPINAIX. 

Connecticut:  Mr.  Daddario,  Mr.  St.  Onge, 
and  Mr.  Irwin. 

Florida:  Mr.  Pepper. 
Hawaii:  Mr.  Matsunaga  and  Mrs.  Mink. 
Illinois:      Mr.     Dawson,    Mr.     O'Hara.     Mr. 
Kluczynski.  Mr.  Ronan,  Mx.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  Pucinsk',  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Shipley, 
and  Mr.  Price. 

Indiana:   Mr.  Brademas  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Iowa:  Mr.  Smtth  and  Mr.  Culver. 
Kentucky:  Mr.  Perkins. 
Maine:  Mr.  Kyros  and  Mr.  Hathaway. 
Maryland:  Mr.  Garmatz. 
Massachusetts:    Mr.   Boland,   Mr,  Philbin, 
Mr.    DONOHUE,    Mr.    O'Neill,    Mrs.    Heckler, 
and  Mr,  Burke. 

Michigan:     Mr.    Ruppe.    Mr.    O'Hara.    Mr. 

DiGGS.    Mr.   William   D.   Ford.    Mr.    Dingell, 

Mrs,  Grifftths,  Mr.  Conyers,  and  Mr,  Nei>zi. 

Minnesota:    Mr,    Karth,    Mr.    Praser,    and 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Missouri:  Mrs.  Sullivan. 
Monta    x:  Mr.  Olsen. 

New   Jersey:    Mr.   Helstoski.   Mr.   Rodino, 

Mr   Minish,  Mrs.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Gallagher.  Mr. 

Daniels.   Mr.   Widnall.   and  Mr.  Thompson. 

New  Mexico:  Mr.  Walker. 

New   York:    Mr.   Wolff.    Mr.    Tenzer,   Mr, 

Halpern.    Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 


Carev.  Mr  Murphy.  Mr  Ryan,  Mr  &heuer, 
Mr  Bingham.  Mr.  Rfid.  Mr.  Resnkk.  Mr. 
Button.  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr. 
Dulski,   Mr.  Horton,   and   Mr,   Podfi  L 

Ohio:    Mr     1-^ighan.    Mr     Vanik     and    Mr 
Ashley. 

Pennsylvania  Mr  Barrftt.  Mr  Nix.  Mr. 
Byrne.  Mr  Rhodks.  Mr  Flood  Mr  Moor- 
head.  Mr  Ro<in»:y,  Mr  Sayi.or,  Mr  Morgan. 
Mr.  Pulton.  Mr  McDade.  Mr  Schwukfr, 
Mr   Green,  and  Mr   Holland. 

Rhode   I.sland:    Mr     St   Germain    and    Mr. 

TiFRNAN. 

Soxuh  Carolina:  Mr  McMillan. 

South  Dakota;  Mr   Rfifel 

Tcnnes.see:  Mr.  Fulton  and  Mr   Anderson. 

Texas:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr  Eckhardt.  Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Gonzalez 

Washington:  Mr.  Adams.  Mrs.  Hansen,  and 
Mr  Hicks. 

West  Virginia:  Mr  Slack.  Mr   Hfchlfr.  and 

Mr.  Kee. 

Wisconsin:    Mr.    Kastinmfifr.    Mr     Rfuss, 

and  Mr.  Zablocki 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield'' 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  I  am  hapiiv  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  wi.'ih 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  L'entlewoman  from  Missouri  and  to 
support  her  amendment.  She  has  worked 
very  hard  for  many  years  for  the  poor, 
not  only  for  the  food  stamp  program, 
but  for  housing  and  homeownership. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  to  provide  a  4-year  open- 
ended  authorization  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  far  too  many 
people  of  all  ages,  black  and  white,  in 
this  country  who  go  to  bed  hungry.  They 
simply  do  not  have  the  money  to  buy  the 
foods  for  a  proper  balanced,  nutritional 
diet.  Every  Member  of  the  House  is 
aware.  I  am  certain,  of  the  pressing  need 
for  action  to  relieve  this  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  food  stamp  program  has 
shown  the  hoped-for  promise  of  provid- 
ing food— in  a  balanced  diet— for  these 
poor  of  our  own  country,  who  for  too 
long  have  suffered. 

Those  who  object  to  the  open-ended 
authorization  in  the  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve are  refusing  to  fully  face  the  pres- 
ent crisis  that  exists.  They  are  unwilling 
to  face  the  realities  that  here  in  this 
affluent  country  of  ours  there  arc  far  too 
many  who  exist  on  starvation  diets. 

If  we  are  to  solve  this  problem  quickly, 
we  must  provide  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture not  only  with  the  necessar\-  tools 
but  with  legislation  in  a  form  which  will 
clearly  express  congressional  concern 
and  intent.  Concern  over  problem  and 
intent  to  correct  the  condition  as  quickly 
as  [xissible. 

This,  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  will  do,  I  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
ovei-whelmingly  approved, 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  SULLIVAN,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr,  CAHILL.  One  of  the  things  I  per- 
sonally do  not  understand  is  the  reason 
for  the  extension  of  the  program  for  a 
4-year  period.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
woman would  advance,  for  my  benefit  at 
least,  the  reasons  for  that  need. 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
dew. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  oX  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  MtaBourl  haa  expired. 

On  request  of  Mr  McCormack.  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mrs  Sm.LiVAW 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  < 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
i.s  ample  precedent  for  these  proerrams  of 
the  Department  of  Ajrrlculture  to  be  for 
more  than  I  year  We  have  such  a  prece- 
dent in  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  not  Interested  In 
other  proKTams.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  Interested  In  the 
reason  why  the  gentlewoman  believes  it 
is  necessary  in  this  particular  proffram. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer.  The  gentleman  has  been  here  all 
of  these  years  covering  the  period  I  have 
just  recited— 1958.  1959,  1964,  and  1967— 
and  he  knows  we  have  had  to  fight  con- 
stantly with  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture to  gfit  any  bill  at  all  out  of  that 
committee.  When  a  bill  does  come  out. 
it  usually  comes  out  crippled,  and  we 
have  to  correct  it  on  the  floor.  I  think 
we  should  not  have  to  go  back  to  that 
committee  every  single  year  to  plead 
with  them  to  let  this  program  survive. 
If  the  committee  wants  to  review  it  and 
wants  to  kill  It,  they  can  do  .so  by  posi- 
tive action  any  year  they  want  to.  They 
retam  Jurisdiction,  but  they  cannot  kill 
the  program  merely  by  Inaction  if  we 
pass  this  amendment. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Also  we  have 
counties  that  want  to  come  into  the 
program,  and  really.  If  they  are  tioing 
to  come  into  the  program,  they  must 
plan,  hire  personnel  and  tool  up  for  It. 
They  must  hire  employees  They  need 
to  know  the  program  wHl  last  more  than 
1  year  In  Iowa.  10  counties  are  wailing 
to  come  into  the  program.  They  have  to 
program  their  tax  at  least  1  year  ahead. 
They  have  to  tool  up  It  seems  to  me. 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  farm  program 
where  farmers  need  to  know  aihead  of 
time,  local  communities  need  to  know 
they  will  have  more  than  a  1-year  pro- 
gram. 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIV.-VN  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  our  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr  McCORMACK,  I  assume  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  the  -;entlewoman  has 
in  mind.  The  amendment  would  aiisure 
a  continuity  for  4  years,  and  It  would 
avoid  the  uncertainty  every  year  that 
we  know  this  most  deserving  procram 
encounters.  Ls  my  inference  correct,  that 
this  would  a.-vsure  continuity'' 

Mrs.  SULLIV.\N.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  would.  I  would  also  like  to  .say  that 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  today 
allows  this  pro:;ram  to  srow.  and  we 
have  been  trying  to  encourage  its  growth 
and  help  people  learn  how  this  program 
operates.  That  is  why,  each  year,  more 
and  more  money  is  required — because 
the  program  is  growing  in  size,  not  only 
in  the  number  of  areas  In  which  it  is  in 
operation,   but  in   the  participation   by 


low-income  families  in  those  areas  As 
other  areas  apply,  they  can  be  brought 
Into  It,  If  we  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
propriate more  money.  But  the  program 
would  still  be  restricted  to  the  amounts 
we  actually  appropriate. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  just  one  more 
question? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  The  thing  that  concerns 
me,  and  on  which  I  would  like  the  gen- 
tlewoman's comment.  Is  the  fact  that 
constitutionally  we  are  elected  to  serve 
for  a  period  of  2  years  and  we  are. 
I  believe,  expected  by  the  Intent  of  the 
ConstltuUon  to  reflect  what  the  people 
of  this  country  think  I  am  wondering 
how  we  can  really,  in  this  particular 
Congress,  Justify  extending  a  program 
over  and  beyond  not  only  our  term  but 
even  one  more  term.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  gentlewoman  would  not  consider 
reducing  the  period  from  4  years  to  per- 
haps 2  years,  so  that  It  would  be  at 
least  in  line  with  the  service  that  we 
have  as  elected  Representatives.  I  could 
support  a  2-year  extension,  but  I  have 
trouble  justifying  any  longer  extension 
than  a  congressional  term  of  office. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  peld? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  the  answer  to  the  gentleman  Is 
that  we  should  do  what  wc  think  is  neces- 
sary now.  If  the  next  Congress  feels 
something  else  Is  necessary.  It  should 
act  accordingly. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
I  should  add  that  my  substitute  deals 
only  with  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations The  1964  Act  Is  permanent 
legislation.  We  are  not  extending  the 
FVxxl  Stamp  Act  today— jiost  the  au- 
thority under  it  to  appropriate  the  neces- 
sary funds. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  to  provide 
an  open-ended  authorization  for  the 
food  stamp  program. 

It  Is  shameful  that  so  many  of  the 
people  of  this  country  suffer  from  mal- 
nutrition and  near  starvation.  This  con- 
dition exists  in  far  too  many  arras  of 
the  CO untr>-— urban  and  rural  both.  We 
have  been  made  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  far  too  many  of  our  i)eople,  women 
and  children,  young  jx'ople  and  old 
people,  black  and  white,  go  to  bed  hungry 
at  night. 

We  know  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, where  it  has  been  operating,  has 
done  a  better  job  at  a  lower  cost  per  per- 
son than  any  other  program  to  correct 
this  deplorable  condition.  Tliose  who 
object  to  open-ended  authorization  of 
this  proposal  would  seemingly  prefer  to 
i-nore  the  facts.  Possibly  in  the  hopes 
that  they  will  disappear.  We  know,  they 
will  not. 

The  amendment  before  ils  will  allow 
for  a  limited  expan.slon  of  th-  program. 
It  will  .serve  to  give  (he  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  clear  indication  that  it  Is 


the  Intent,  desire  and  will  of  the  Con- 
gress to  attack  this  problem  of  hunger  In 
this  country  and  that  this  one  tool  should 
be  used  where  possible.  And  most  Impor- 
Unt  that  this  tool  will  be  available  for  a 
number  of  years — not  that  It  will  have  to 
be  fought  for  every  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  my  heart  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment  and  vote  for  Its  adoption. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  ANNUNZIO,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
substitute  food  stamp  bill  offered  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  St.  Louis, 
Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Siixlivan, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  the  one 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  individual  to  bring  about 
the  establishment  of  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  low-income  Americans. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
legislation  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  to  permit  a  continuous, 
orderly  expansion  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram into  areas  which  do  not  now  have 
the  program,  and  to  assure  the  continued 
operation  after  the  current  fiscal  year 
of  our  existing  food  stamp  projects,  in- 
cluding the  one  in  Cook  County,  111., 
which  is  helping  more  than  108,000  peo- 
ple to  eat  properly  the  good  foods  they 
need. 

We  are  all  deeply  concerned  these  days 
about  the  sUrvatlon  occurring  in  the 
Biafra  area  of  Africa,  but  It  comes  as 
a  shock  to  most  Americans  to  learn  that 
we  also  have  widespread  malnutrition 
here  in  the  United  States.  This  Is  not  be- 
cause of  war,  or  lack  of  food,  or  lack  of 
transportation,  or  lack  of  anything — ex- 
cept lack  of  sufficient  use  of  the  resources 
we  already  have  to  feed  our  needy. 

For  instance,  more  than  half  of  the 
counties  In  the  United  SUtes  do  not  have 
the  food  stamp  program.  In  those  areas 
such  as  Chicago  which  do  have  it, 
not  nearly  as  many  people  are  partici- 
pating in  it  as  should  be.  This  presents 
an  educational  problem  as  well  as  an 
administrative  one— we  must  reach  more 
of  the  eligible  i^eople  and  convince  them 
of  the  advantages  of  buying  the  food 
.stamps  and  obtaining  in  that  way  a  much 
better  diet  than  they  can  afford  on  their 
own.  Sometimes,  the  food  stamp  pur- 
chase requirements  are  too  high  for  a 
particular  family  In  comparison  to  the 
family  Income,  and  this  is  something  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  must  take 
into  consideration  in  the  administration 
of  the  program. 

But  we  cannot  expand  the  food  stamp 
program  into  new  areas  or  lower  the 
participating  families'  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  food  sumps  unless  we  appro- 
priate substantially  more  money  for  the 
program  than  it  is  legally  possible  to 
appropriate  under  existing  law.  That  is 
why  I  cosponsored  the  bill  providing  for 
an  open-ended  authorization,  and  that 
is  why  I  rise  now  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  substitute  this  bill  for  the  in- 
adequate bill   reported  from  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Agriculture — a  bill  which 
raises  the  ceiling  on  appropriations  by 
only  $20  million  and  which  authorizes 
continuation  of  the  program  only  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

If  we  pass  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  expand  the  program  to  the 
hundreds  of  areas  which  want  the  food 
stamp  program.  Furthermore,  by  limit- 
ing the  legislation  just  to  the  present 
Ascal  year,  the  committee  bill  would 
create  a  serious  problem  next  year, 
when  a  new  Congress  will  be  conven- 
ing— and  It  will  be  many  weeks  before 
all  of  the  committee  assignments  are 
made  and  legislative  work  can  begin.  In 
order  to  keep  the  food  stamp  program 
from  ending  next  July  1,  the  new  Con- 
gress would  have  to  get  It  enacted  Into 
law  early  In  the  session  In  time  to  per- 
mit the  appropriation  of  fimds  to  keep 
the  program  going.  There  is  no  reason 
to  put  the  program  in  such  jeopardy. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  oolle««ues  to 
support  the  4-year  authorization  pro- 
posed In  the  substitute  bill,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  1-year  authorization  con- 
tained In  the  committee  bill.  The  com- 
mittee bin  contains  an  amendment  to 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit 
food  stampfl  being  sold  to  strikers.  I  did 
not  know  that  going  on  strike  is  a  crime 
in  the  United  States,  punishable  by 
having  your  children  denied  the  benefits 
of  a  government  nutrition  program. 
Should  we  bar  strikers'  children  from 
participating  also  In  the  school  limch 
program?  This  Is  ridiculous.  I  («>pose 
the  committee  bill  and  support  the  sub- 
stitute measure. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  frcnn 
Missouri  [Mrs.  SuluvanI.  I  rise  also  to 
congratulate  her  upon  the  leadership 
which  she  has  given  to  the  food  stamp 
program  over  the  years,  both  here  in  the 
House  and  across  the  Nation. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor. 
Indeed  I  commend  all  members  of  the 
committee  with  whom  I  served  so  many 
years.  I  appreciate  what  you  have  done 
In  prepculng  and  presenting  this  bill.  I 
believe  the  amendment  will  Improve  it. 
This  amendment  provides  for  a  4-year 
authorization  without  specific  monetary 
limitations  on  appropriations.  TTie 
amendment  Includes  specific  niles  for 
congressional  review  prior  to  each  an- 
nual appropriation.  It  will  thus  permit 
the  Congress  to  make  Its  decision  each 
year  In  the  light  of  the  then-current  sit- 
uation. A  4-year  authorization  will  also 
remove  the  uncertainties  which  the 
States  now  face  about  the  future  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  vrill  implement 
the  policy  of  orderly  and  progressive 
year-to-year  expansion. 

On  April  8,  1964,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives took  a  forward  step  toward  the 
improvement  of  nutrition  among  this 
Nation's  poor.  That  day  marked  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  This  act, 
most  simple  in  concept,  has  slnoe  proven 
to  be  an  effective  instnmient  for  getting 
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more  and  better  food  to  people  who  need 
It. 

At  the  time  of  the  1964  action,  the 
food  stamp  program  was  operating  in  43 
areas  In  22  States  under  the  3-year  pilot 
program.  It  has  been  carefully  tested  and 
developed.  Today,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  contributing  materially  to  the 
well-being  of  approximately  2.5  million 
persons,  by  providing  a  more  nutritious 
diet  through  added  food-buying  power. 
It  is  essential  that  these  persons  be 
assured  that  the  program  will  continue, 
and  that  the  supervisors  of  the  program 
are  assured  of  Its  firm  continuation  in 
order  to  maintain  the  professional  skills 
needed  to  Insure  the  admirable  adminis- 
trative record  of  the  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  Con- 
gresswoman Stn.LivAN's  amended  food 
stemp  bill  so  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  States  can  move 
forward  with  this  program. 

Counties  and  cities  are  waiting  In  line 
to  get  the  program.  They  must  Invest 
money  and  staff  time  to  Inaugurate  the 
program.  We  have  the  means  to  assure 
them  that  the  program  wfll  continue 
beyond  next  June. 

States  and  counties  that  are  now  In  the 
program  are  reluctant  to  spend  funds 
and  staff  time  to  improve  their  opera- 
tions or  to  reach  more  eligible  people. 
They  are  saying:  "How  can  you  ask  for 
such  an  additional  investment  on  our 
ptu-t,  when  we  have  no  assurance  that 
food  stamps  will  be  continued  next 
year?" 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  not  com- 
plicated to  operate.  I  have  heard  It 
referred  to  as  imbelievably  simple  for  a 
Government  program.  Nevertheless,  it 
takes  time  to  set  it  up,  to  hire  staff, 
negotiate  contracts  with  local  issuing 
agents,  and  to  certify  recipients.  And, 
it  takes  time  to  educate  recipients  In  the 
best  way  to  use  their  food  stamps. 

Let  us  approve  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  so 
that  we  may  have  a  better  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  supported  this 
amendment  when  it  E«>peared  before 
the  committee,  and  I  support  it  today.  I 
will  not  belabor  this  committee  with  the 
reasons  why  I  support  the  amendment 
as  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  but  I  would 
like  to  make  several  comments  concern- 
ing the  food  stamp  program  and  the  bill 
that  will  follow  It.  the  farm  bill. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  this  House 
has  debated  many  complex  Issues  con- 
cerning domestic  poUcy.  It  Is  evident 
from  the  debate  and  from  the  subse- 
quent votes  on  bills  designed  to  cure 
these  problems  that  there  Is  a  deep  di- 
vision between  Members  of  the  House 
who  represent  rural  communities  and 
those  of  us  who  represent  urban  com- 
mtinitles. 

I  believe  this  is  so  because  many 
Americans  living  in  rural  communities 
do  not  fully  comprehend  the  problems  of 
the  ghettos,  the  Industrial  slums,  and 
the  negative  adjects  of  living  In  our  com- 
plex cities  and,  by  the  same  token.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  many  Americana 


living  In  our  urban  centers  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  problems  experienced  by 
agricultural  America. 

It  is  evident  that  what  we  do  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  not  only  affects 
our  immediate  constituencies,  but  also 
affects  Americans  across  the  Nation. 
This  leaves  us  with  the  issue  of  con- 
sensus and  understanding  between  rural 
communities  and  urban  communities. 

Can  there  be  any  agreement?  Is  there 
a  pivotal  issue  from  which  it  can  begin? 
I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  point 
of  beginning,  because  during  all  of  the 
debate  we  have  had  on  the  floor  there  Is 
one  thing  that  is  constant,  and  that  is 
the  theme  of  our  building  for  a  stronger 
America. 

I  submit  that  America  is  not  stronger 
If  In  an  era  of  imprecedented  wealth 
there  is  inequality  in  living.  America  Is 
not  stronger  If  the  cancers  in  our  cities 
continue  to  grow.  America  is  not  stronger 
unless  Americans  are  safe  to  walk  our 
streets  by  day  and  by  night.  America  is 
not  stronger  unless  we  are  able  to  feed 
all  of  our  citizens  adequately.  And,  yes, 
America  Is  not  stronger  unless  we  have  a 
viable  and  workable  farm  policy  and  all 
the  necessary  attendant  projects  to 
make  it  a  reality. 

Last  week  during  the  course  of  a  de- 
bate, the  Speaker  in  the  well  of  this 
House  made  a  comment  which  I  feel  ap- 
plies here  as  well. 

He  stated,  "If  we  are  to  err,  let  us  err 
on  the  side  of  strength." 

I  know  there  are  doubts  among  those 
of  us  who  represent  rural  communities 
and  among  those  of  us  who  represent 
urban  communities  concerning  both  pro- 
grams, the  food  stamp  program  and  the 
farm  program.  However,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  resolve  that  doubt  In  behalf 
of  a  stronger  America  and  vote  for  both 
of  these  programs;  for  history  will  not 
record  those  things  which  divide  us  but 
only  what  action  we  have  taken  after 
Americans  both  in  the  rural  areas  and 
In  the  urben  areas  have  asked  this  Con- 
gress for  help. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRASCO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frcMn  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding.  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  fine  work  with 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  aiKl  also  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sul- 
livan]. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  pressing  need 
for  action  on  the  food  stamp  blU  as 
amended  by  Congresswoman  Leonor 
Sullivan.  Today,  more  than  1,000  proj- 
ects are  operating  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  43  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  These  projects  are  reaching 
approximately  2.5  mUUon  persons.  These 
are  Impressive  niunbers.  They  alone 
speak  for  the  vaUdlty  of  this  program 
and  suggest  the  urgency  for  prompt 
passage  of  final  legislation. 

In  addition,  many  more  projects,  al- 
ready designated  for  the  program,  are 
awaiting  the  go-ahead  to  open  their 
projects.  Further,  a  number  of  areas 
around  the  coimtry  have  requested  that 
they  be  included  In  the  program.  To  defer 
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action  on  this  bill  Is  to  deny  these  area^ 
their  needed  food  assistance  and  to  Ig- 
nore the  effectiveness  of  this  program 
Congresswoman  Si-llivan  has  pro- 
posed that  the  program  be  extended  for 
4  more  years  and  without  monetary  re- 
strictions As  a  cosponsor.  I  feel  this  Is 
how  the  biU  should  be  enacted  Also  pro- 
posed In  the  amended  bill  is  an  in-depth 
congressional  review  prior  to  each  an- 
nual appropriation 

There  are  distinct  reasons  why  the 
bill  should  not  be  limited  to  specific  mon- 
etary restrictions  or  to  a  short-term  ex- 
tension   In  one  word— impracticality 

On  the  various  governmental  levels, 
administrators  cannot  effectively  and 
smoothly  execute  a  pro«ram  when  time 
or  money  are  of  an  overbearing  essence 
Or.  when  they  are  under  the  constant 
threat  of  change 

The  uncertainties  which  would  ac- 
company such  a  short-term,  lunited  bill 
would  hinder  the  very  purpose  of  the 
program— the  benefits  achieved  in  food 
assistance  to  the  poor 

The  food  stamp  program  is  a  success- 
ful program  Despite  its  obvious  criti- 
cisms—which  all  programs  have— it  is 
a  popular  program.  It  has  done  well. 
But  It  should  and  can  do  better  It  can 
do  better  If  It  is  extended  for  4  more 
years— and  if  It  has  no  monetary  re- 
strictions ..  ^ 
Mr  POAGE  Mr  Cliairman.  there 
have  been  expressions  by  various  Mem- 
bers already  on  the  amendment  I  won- 
der if  we  could  not  limit  debate  to  about 
15  rmnutes 

Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amt-ndment 
close  in  15  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the     request     of     the     nentleman     from 

Mr   MICHEL   Mr   Chairman.  I  object 
The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  is  heard 
Mr   BELCHER    Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  conunittee  if  he  would  request  unan- 
unous  consent  for  a  lunger  period  than 
15  minutes. 

Mr    POAGE    How  much  tune^ 
Mr    BELCHER    About  30  minutes  > 
Mr   POAGE   That  is  all  right  with  me 
Mr   Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
close  in  30  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the     request    of     the     gentleman     from 

Texas' 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  object.  I  will  not  object 
only  If  I  am  guaranteed  my  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    s^entleman    from 

Texas'  ,    ^ 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  object 
The  CHAIRMAN  Obje<;lion  is  heard. 
M'-  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman,  this 
food-stamp  plan  .'^pent  $185  million  last 
vear  Automatically  it  will  go  up  to  $225 
million  fur  the  coming  year  The  com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  an  extra  $20  mil- 
lion, which  means  $243  million  as  com- 
pared with.  SI 85  million  for  la.st  year 

I  voted   for   the   tax   bill    I  also  voted 
for  a  $6  billion  cut  in  expenditures 

I  did  not  want  to  vole  for  a  tax  bill 
any   more   than   any   other   Member   of 


the  House  wants  to  vote  for  Increased 
taxes  It  IS  easy  to  vote  for  appropria- 
tions, but  It  IS  pretty  hard  to  vote  for 
Uxes  Nevertheless.  I  did  vote  for  it.  for 
the  very  reason  my  good  friend  who  just 
preceded  me  In  the  well  of  the  House 
stated  I  wanted  America  strong.  I 
thought  America  was  facing  a  very  des- 
perate situation  And  I  wa-  so  advised  by 
the  administration,  and  I  took  the  ad- 
vice of  the  administration,  and  I  went 
along  with  the  President  on  a  10-percent 
tax  bill 

We  had  a  bill  here  just  yesterday  to 
exempt  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  cut  they  are  going  to  take  It  was 
sugHested  at  that  time  we  were  going 
to  have  another  bill  which  would  exempt 
.some  other  department,  which  was  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  $6  billion 

If  at  the  very  same  time  the  adminis- 
tration tells  me  we  face  a  desperate  fis- 
cal situation  in  this  country  we  are  going 
to  expand  programs,  then  I  believe  I 
was  misled  in  the  first  place  and  I  should 
not  have  voted  for  the  tax  bill 

Thus  program  is  not  asket"  to  cut  back 
It  IS  not  even  asked  to  spend  the  same 
monev  it  spent  last  year  The  committee 
lUself  gave  them  $60  million,  which  was  a 
33'  , -percent  raise  over  the  money  that 
was  spent  last  year,  at  the  very  same  time 
we  arc  going  to  have  to  cut  a  lot  of  other 
programs  which  are  in  many  instances 
just  as  important,  and  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of 
poor  people  just  like  this  one  is 

One  of  the  differences  I  have  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  on  this  jjar- 
licular  program  Is  the  fact  that  this  Is 
to  take  care  of    those  people  who  have 
money    not  the  people  who  do  not  have 
money  -the    [>et>ple    who    have    to    have 
m-oceries  and  .so  forth.  This  is  to  supple- 
ment the  diet  of  people  who  already  have 
monev   U>   buy   groceries   with   and   who 
would  spend  their  money  to  go  with  a 
portion  of  the  food  .sUmp  funds  to  get  a 
better  diet.   First  of  all  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  feed  the  people  who  do  not 
have  anv   food   rather  than  to  make  a 
better  diet   for  iietjple  who  already  have 
food    For  that  reason  I  do  not  think  we 
should  increase  this  program  more  than 
$60   million,   because   there   are   lots  of 
other  welfare  programs  that  are  being 
cut  back 

I  am  just  wondering  if  that  side  of  the 
asile  would  be  as  enthusiastic  about  ex- 
panding evei-v  single  program  at  the  very 
^ame  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  promised  us  he  would 
cut  back  $6  billion  I  think  the  commit- 
tee bill  should  be  sustained. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri. 

Mr-i  SULLIVAN  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  i  Mr. 
BELCHER  I.  in  si)eaking  of  the  .savings 
from  the  taxpayers'  money— I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  is  aware  that  there 
are  a  quarter  of  a  million  Oklahomans 
setting  free  surplus  food  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  a  cost  of  $11  P«r 
month   for  each  one  of    those  persons. 


Tills  IS  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  this  free  food.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  variety  In  the  surplus  food,  this 
constitutes  a  completely  inadequate  diet 
Would  thev  not  be  better  off  with  food 
stamps,  at  an  average  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  $6.73  a  month  for  a  better 
diet,  instead  of  the  $11  a  month  it  cosU 
the  Government  now  to  give  them  sur- 
plus fcxids'' 

Mr  BELCHER  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman that  she  should  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who  comes  from  that  part 
of  Oklahoma  which  contains  most  of  the 
citizens  netting  the  free  commodities.  It 
does  not  happ>en  to  be  in  my  section  of 
the  State  Therefore,  the  majority  leader 
would   be  much  better  qualified  to  say 
whether   they   should   keep   the   present 
program  or  take  the  food  stamp  program 
I  never  heard  him  advocate  bringing  the 
food    stamp    program    into    Oklahoma. 
Mavbe  he  has  and  I  have  not  heard  it: 
but  at  anv  rate,  he  is  the  man  you  should 
iisk   that   question  of.   because   he   just 
spoke  for  this  part  of  the  bill  and  should 
be  the  one  to  question  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr    Chairman,  will  the 
trentleman  yield' 

Mr   MATSUNAGA   I  yield-to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Oklahoma.  I 
think,  misconstrues  the  facts.  There  arc 
quite  a  few  counties,  not  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  in  which  food  distribution 
IS  made  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
richest  counties  in  Oklahoma  are  in  my 
congressional  district.  I  would  also  say  to 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  that  I  have 
had  county  commissioners  tell  me  they 
wanted  to  change  to  this  program.  As  far 
as  I  am  concemwi.  I  would  say  the  pro- 
prams  .should  be  optional  I  think  this  is 
a  good  program  for  those  who  want  it. 
and  that  is  all  I  am  advocatms  at  this 

timp  II  .1  „ 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  I  am  i:lad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  CONYERS.  This  has  been  a  very 
Uluminaling  discussion.  What  difference 
does  It  make  whether  the  people  who  are 
hungry-  are  in  your  district  or  not?  I  am 
voting  here  as  a  national  legislator.  If 
somebody-  is  hungry  in  the  eastern  part 
or  the  northern  end  of  Oklalioma  and 
this  program  will  bring  help  to  them.  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  it  I  do  not  care 
whose  district  it  is  in 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  '.:enlleman  from 
Hawaii' 

There  w  as  no  objection 
Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  co.sponsor  of  H.R.  17721.  which  would 
provide  for  a  4-year  extension  of  the 
food  >itamp  program,  without  monetary 
limitation  on  appropriations,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tlie  substitute  amendment. 

There  is  little  or  no  question  about  the 
need  for  a  food  stamp  prouram.  The 
Issues  presented  concern  themselves  with 
the  term  of  exten.sion— whether  It  .should 
be  1  year  or  4  vears— and  with  the 
amouiit  of  authorization-  Undeniably,  a 
4-year  extension  would  erase  the  uncer- 
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taintles  of  a  short-term  bill.  With  a 
longer  term  extension,  the  administering 
officials  at  all  levels— Federal,  State,  and 

local would  be  able  to  make  better  plans 

for  the  execution  of  a  program  of  proven 
worth.  In  addition,  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion would  provide  the  low-income  fam- 
ilies the  security  of  knowing  that  their 
food  assistance  will  continue  for  at  least 
that  p>eriod  of  time. 

Monetary  limitations  on  this  type  of 
bill  would  place  the  same  kind  of  damper 
on  the  program  as  a  short-term  exten- 
sion. Foremost  are  the  uncertainties  they 
would  create  about  a  program  which  Is 
designed  to  meet  a  rapidly  expanding 
need.  A  program  of  this  nature  should 
be  made  available  to  all  of  our  Nation's 
hungry  and  ill  fed,  and  not  be  limited  to 

1  List  &  few 

At  present,  this  commendable  program 
Is  operating  In  over  1,000  areas  in  43 
States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Approximately  2.5  million  persons  are 
beneficiaries  of  this  self-help  program. 
Many  of  these  people  are  literally  being 
given  the  bread  of  life  through  this  pro- 
gram. Children  are  being  spared  the 
crippling  effects  of  malnutrition.  There 
are.  however,  many  more  desperately  In 
need  of  this  program  but  waiting  for  the 
necessary  fimds.  Adoption  of  the 
Sullivan  substitute  amendment  would 
insure  the  furtherance  of  the  food  stamp 
program  in  those  needy  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  the  Aloha  State  has  been  one 
of  outstanding  success  from  its  very  In- 
ception. The  program  was  Inaugurated 
in  Hawaii  in  the  city  and  county  of  Hon- 
olulu on  April  12,  1966.  Some  3,057  wel- 
fare families  were  initially  certified  as 
being  eligible  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  within  30  days  approximately 
300  low- income  families  had  applied. 
The  program  was  eventually  expanded 
to  include  the  three  remaining  counties 
in  Hawaii.  Preliminary  figures  compiled 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show 
that,  for  June  1968,  11,385  persons  in  the 
State  of  Hawaii  were  participating  in 
the  program  and  the  estimated  total 
value  of  the  bonus  coupons  Issued  that 
month  was  $70,000.  Bonus  coupons  of 
the  estimated  total  value  of  $685,000 
have  been  distributed  in  Hawaii  during 
fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  the  fig- 
ures for  my  State  are  representative  of 
the  other  coimties  in  other  States  where 
the  food  stamp  program  Is  in  opera- 
tion. Its  almost  instant  success  goes  to 
prove  that  this  program  is  not  only  an 
effective  instrument  in  the  ww  on  pov- 
erty, but  it  Is  also  an  exprefision  of  the 
beneficent  spirit  of  America.  In  this,  our 
land  of  plenty,  there  is  no  reason  why 
our  Nation's  food  abundance  should  not 
be  utilized  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nation's  needy,  who  today 
face  the  scourge  of  malnutrition. 

The  elimination  of  the  dollar  limita- 
tion as  proposed  in  the  substitute  bill, 
HJl.  17721.  would  make  possible  the  im- 
plementation of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram at  a  level  which  would  eliminate  a 
certain  amount  of  selectivity  among  geo- 
graphic areas  and  the  people  within  a 
geographic  area  who  are  In  need  of  Its 


assistance,  and  bring  its  benefits  to  all 
who  are  the  intended  beneficiaries  of 
the  program.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the 
objections  which  are  voiced  against  an 
"open-ended"  authorization,  but  I  am 
also  confident  that  the  very  nature  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  wherein  the 
beneficiaries  themselves  must  provide 
the  basic  funds  for  the  purchase  of  food 
stamps,  will  prevent  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  a  fa- 
vorable vote  for  the  substitute  amend- 
ment. By  its  adoption  we  will  be  waging 
a  real  battle  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edmondson.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Matstinaga 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute) . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  question  of 
the  requirement  for  these  food  programs 
in  Oklahoma  has  been  raised  and  de- 
bated a  little  bit,  I  t>elieve  it  in  order 
that  the  record  should  be  set  straight. 
The  current  figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment indicate  that  practically  every 
county  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  is  bene- 
fiting from  surplus  food  distribution.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  Tulsa  County,  which 
is  the  second  largest  county  in  the  State. 
13,529  people — the  second  highest  num- 
ber of  people  in  any  county  of  our  State — 
are  benefiting  from  commodity  distribu- 
tions. The  number  in  Oklahoma  County, 
our  largest  county,  exceeds  26,000.  Sur- 
plus food  distribution  is  a  program  that 
Is  benefiting  people  all  over  the  State  of 
Oklahoma,  just  as  it  is  benefiting  people 
In  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  his  position  that  it  is  a 
healthy  thing  and  a  desirable  thing  to 
have  local  options  available  to  the  people 
as  to  the  programs  to  be  used  to  assist 
low-income  families  in  their  localities. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  sigaln  I 
wonder  if  we  could  not  limit  this  debate 
and  move  along,  since  we  have  another 
bill  to  come  up  this  afternoon,  we  hope. 
Therefore  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  end  at  10 
minutes  of  2. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.    POAGE.    Mr.    Chairman.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 

this   amendment  and   all    amendments 

thereto  close  at  2  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 


MOTION    OFFERED    BY    MR.    POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  10  min- 
utes after  2 . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the   motion   offered   by   the   gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Teagut:  of 
California)  there  were — ayes  65,  noes  53. 
So  the  motion  was  aareed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
OlsenI. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend 
the  pentlelady  from  Missouri  for  lier 
substitute  offer  here  today.  As  many  of 
vou  know.  I  had  joined  together  with  her 
and  128  of  our  colleagues  in  introducing 
H.R.  17721  earlier  this  year.  That  bill  is 
identical  to  her  .substitute  amendment 
which  is  being  offered  here  today. 

I  thoroughly  support  this  4-year  pro- 
gram for  the  reason  that  our  local  gov- 
ernments need  an  opportunity  to  plan 
for  such  a  program  as  this.  Such  plan- 
ning includes  the  hiring  of  people  to 
administer  this  program  locally.  These 
employees  have  to  learn  how  the  program 
operates  and  they  can  only  learn  from 
experience.  I  submit  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
get  qualified  people  to  work  for  just  1 
year  if  they  are  unsure  they  will  have 
continued  employment. 

But  more  than  this.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  i)crm£ment  program  of  this  sort — a 
continuing  program.  I  think  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
review  the  food  stamp  program  every 
year  without  having  an  annual  battle 
for  authorization.  This  is  the  viewpoint 
that  is  shared  by  the  130  Members  of 
the  House  who  cosponsored  this  bill  and 
its  identical  companion  measures.  We 
all  believe  the  food  stamp  program  is  the 
finest  plan  ever  devised  to  enable  all  of 
our  citizens,  regardless  how  poor  or  how 
small  their  income,  to  have  a  balanced 
diet  in  a  nation  with  an  abundant  food 
production.  I  should  also  point  out  that 
this  view  is  shared  by  the  four  members 
of  the  Agriculture  Cwnmittee  who  voted 
for  this  legislation  in  the  committee. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
cost  of  the  food  stamp  program  is  only 
about  half  the  cost  of  free  handouts  of 
such  agricultural  surpluses  as  powdered 
eggs,  peanut  butter,  dried  milk,  and  corn 
meal.  The  average  Federal  subsidy  within 
the  food  stamp  program  to  some  2.5  mil- 
lion persons  is  $6.73  per  month.  This  sub- 
sidy does  more  than  any  program  yet  de- 
vised to  insure  a  nutritious  diet  for  par- 
ticipating families.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  costs  the  Federal  Government  $11  a 
month  to  give  away  the  surplus  commod- 
ities I  have  mentioned  to  more  than  3 
million  persons.  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  paying  almost  twice  as  much 
per  person  to  supplement  diets  in  a  le.ss 
than  satisfactory  fashion. 

The  food  stamp  program  that  we  are 
joining  in  support  of  today  is  aLso  bene- 
ficial to  our  farmers  because  more  farm 
products  will  be  purchased  in  the  market- 
place. 

I  anticipate  there  will  be  an  attempt 
to  attach  an  amendment  which  would 
exclude  from  this  program  the  breadwin- 
ners who  are  involved  in  a  strike  or 
work  stoppage.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
lived  in  areas  where  we  have  had  strikes. 
The  citizens  of  my  State.  Montana,  have 
just  suffered  through  an  8-month  copper 
strike.  The  children  of  the  families  in- 
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volved  In  the  strike  did  not  vote  for  the 
strike  Neither  did  all  the  male  heads  of 
households,  heads  of  families,  vote  for 
the  strike  But  they  were  all  out  of  work, 
ti'.ey  were  all  outside  the  farms  when  the 
mines  and  mills  were  shut  down,  and 
they  all  desperately  needed  food  stamp 
h<:-lp  Thank  God  they  had  it 

I  do  not  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  them  otherwise  because  that 
strike  lasted  for  8  months  and  it  was  not 
the  strike  alone  that  kept  them  out  of 
work  They  were  out^side  the  farms  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  copper  and  because 
of  the  imports  of  copper  They  were  m  a 
walkout,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than 
a  strike  after  the  strike  ^lot  underway  be- 
cause import  copper  was  satisfylnu  the 
demands  of  industry  T^^.e  fact  of  th.e 
matter  is  that  some  of  the  companies 
against  whom  the  strike  was  declared 
were  the  ones  most  responsible  for  the 
sharp  increase  in  copper  imports  Before 
the  stcilte  bea&n  they  sold  copper  at  38 
canU  a-pound  on  the  open  competitive 
market  Dunns;  the  strike  as  imports  rose 
the  price  of  copper  also  rose  to  65  cents 
and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  hitih  as  80 
cents  at  times  Last  April  imports  were 
up  a  whoppinn  115  percent  from  the 
April  1967  level  and  for  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  ran  44  cents  more— above  the 
38  cents  or  82  cents— than  durint;  the 
same  period  in  1967  The  April  1967  level 
could  be  called  a  normal  import  volume. 
Thus  you  can  see  the  imports  were  a  tre- 
mendous benefit  to  the  int^'« rated  copper 
companies  and  contributed  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  strike 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  the 
food  stamp  pronram  contributed  to  a 
continuation  of  the  strike  It  simply  pre- 
vented starvation  of  many  families  dur- 
inu  the  strike 

These  are  the  reasons  that  I  rise  today 
In  support  of  the  Sullivan  substitute 
which  IS  before  the  House  today  I  urce 
all  of  you,  my  colleagues  m  the  House,  to 
lend  your  support  to  this  legislation  and 
this  important  program  I  urse  you  to 
approve  it  without  harmful  amendments 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Smith  '  ^ 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman,  I 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  'Mrs  Si'LLIVan  ' 
to  extend  the  food  stamp  program  for  4 
years  Before  coming  to  Congress.  I 
served  in  a  rewarding,  but  nonpaying, 
position  as  chairman  of  the  welfare 
board  of  a  county  of  250  000  population. 
I  know  that  it  is  very  important  to  a  local 
government  body  which  is  responsible 
for  administering  welfare  programs  to 
know  more  than  1  year  at  a  time  what 
Federal  and  Stale  programs  will  be 
available 

Local  :40vernments,  to  a  large  extent, 
must  plan  their  budgets  and  levy  their 
taxes  1  vear  in  advance  They  also  have 
the  problem  of  planning,  training,  and 
hiring  a  staff  to  administer  these  federal. 
State,  and  local  programs  The  best  kind 
of  personnel  are  not  obtainable  m  most 
cases  for  a  program  which  is  not  assured 
of  more  than  1-year  duration  Out  of  99 
counties  in  Iowa,  73  now  have  the  food 
sump  program  and  10  others  have  for 
some  time  requested  the  program  A 
county  can  hardly  request  such  a  pro- 


gram and  undertake  its  administration 
if  they  are  not  a.-isurcd  that  it  will  last 
more  than  1  year 

Ix)cal  governments  and  farmers  have  a 
great  deal  in  common  when  it  comes  to 
the  need  for  planning  and  for  knowing 
the  basic  program  under  which  they  will 
work  When  the  farm  bill  comes  up  I 
intend  to  offer  an  ameiidment  to  extend 
It  for  4  yt-ars  al.so  I  think  the  food  stamp 
and  farm  programs  in  their  basic  forms 
need  to  be  extended  4  years  at  a  time 
The.se  amendments  do  not  prevent  the 
Congre.ss  from  changing  the  program  in 
.some  future  year  but  it  does  as.sure  the 
.:,'eneral  framework  will  be  available  and 
that  local  governments  and  farmers  fan 
plan  at  least  to  that  extent 

The  lood  stamp  program  has  become 
an  important  program  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  persons  with  inadequate  income 
and  al.so  in  helping  meet  the  problems 
and  responsibilities  that  county  govern- 
ments face  In  the  73  counties  which  are 
participating  m  the  program  in  Iowa, 
there  are  more  than  28.000  per.sons  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  who  invest  about 
S375.0O0  of  their  own  money  per  month 
for  $575,000  worth  of  food  coupons.  In 
other  words,  the  food  stamp  program 
helps  them  stretch  their  money  50  per- 
cent further  and  means  that  more  meat, 
milk,  poultry  products,  vegetables,  and 
frulUs  can  be  included  in  the  diets  of 
these  low-income  individuals  and  fa- 
cilitates much  more  of  a  market  for  prod- 
ucts that  we  have  the  ability  to  raise.  It 
also  increases  the  retail  activity  bene- 
fits for  grocers  and  other  merchandizers 
who  also  help  to  support  the  community 
in  various  ways 

High  protein  products,  including  live- 
stock and  dairy  products,  are  needed  in 
greater  quantity  by  most  low-income 
people  and  the  food  stamp  program  has 
especially  increased  the  demand  for  this 
kind  of  products  which,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. IS  converted  from  corn  and  .soybean 
meal  which  is  in  plentiful  supply. 

It  is  difficult  for  .some  people  who  have 
always  had  all  the  food  they  wanted  anci 
considerably  more  than  they  needed  to 
understand  that  there  are  children  who 
have  seldom  been  able  to  eat  a  whole 
tomato,  a  whole  orange  or  a  whole 
banana  because  their  families  budget  for 
food  was  so  lean  that  whenever  these 
kinds  of  foods  were  available,  each  child 
in  a  large  family  could  have  but  a  small 
portion.  The.se  kinds  of  foods  together 
with  protein  foods  are  badly  needed  if 
children  are  to  become  strong  and 
healthy  citizens  who  can  contribute  to 
the  fullest  extent  to  the  well-being  of 
our  wtiole  .society  Tobacco,  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  nonfood  items  are  pro- 
hibited so  that  the  needed  foods  will  be 
purchased. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  4-year 
amendment  to  help  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments now  face  about  the  future  of  this 
important  program  I  stress  again  that 
local  government,  county  governments, 
local  welfare  agencies,  and  others  con- 
cerned need  to  plan  more  than  a  few 
months  ahead  just  like  the  farmers  of 
this  country  need  to  plan  more  than  a 
few  months  at  a  time  in  order  to  finance 
their  operations  and  I  urge  you  to  sup- 


port both  this  Sullivan  amendment  for 
a  4-year  exten,sion  of  the  food  stamp  Pio- 
giam  and  also  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered on  the  farm  bill  for  a  4-year  exten- 
sion of  that  program 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Ciiair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr, 
Ryan! 

Mr    RYAN    Mr    Chairman.   I  rise  in 
strong    support   of   the   amendment   of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
Mrs    Sullivan' 
I  should  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  for  her  leadership 
throughout   the  years  on  this  question 
I  was  plea.sed  to  join  her  in  introducing 
H  R     17722.    which    corresponds    to    the 
pending  amendment    The  recent  televi- 
.-lon  documentary  pr.xluced  by  CBS.  en- 
titled ■  Huntier  in  America."  and  the  re- 
port   of    the    Citizens'    Commission    on 
Hunger    demonstrated    that    people    are 
literally  starving  to  death  in  the  United 
Stale.s    The   Citizens   Board    of    Inquiry 
into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  reported 
that  Ijetween  10  million  and  14  5  million 
.^mer.cans  are    seriously  undtrfed  '   It  is 
time    that    Congress    lake    appropriate 
action. 

Tliere  is  no  reason  why  a  fight  should 
be  waged  annually  for  the  next  4  years 
over  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
needs  a  food  stamp  program.  Aside  from 
the  economic  arguments  as  to  the  bene- 
fiUs  derived  by  tlie  farmer  and  business- 
man from  the  food  stamp  program,  there 
IS  one  overriding  consideration  which 
demands  that  the  program  be  continued 
and  expanded:  People  are  starving  in 
America.  Starvation  in  the  United  States 
is  a  reality  which  can  be  ignored  no 
longer. 

The  Citizens  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the  United 
States  last  April  22  published  the  find- 
ings of  an  intensive  investigation  in  a 
report  entitled  Hunger  USA"  I  quote 
from  the  Introduction  to  that  documei.t: 
In  issuing  this  report,  we  find  ourselves 
somewhat  startled  by  our  own  nndlngs.  icr 
we  too  have  been  lulled  into  tJie  romfortinc 
belief  that  :it  least  the  extren^es  of  prlv.if.on 
liad  been  ehnUnated  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming the  worlds  wealthiest  nation  Even 
the  most  toncerned.  aware,  ioid  informed  <! 
us  were  not  prepared  to  take  issue  with  Hip 
presumption  stated  by  Michael  Harrington 
,,n  the  opcmng  page  of  his  classic,  The  Other 
America: 

to  be  sure,  the  other  America  is  not  im- 
poverished ;n  the  same  sense  as  those  poor 
nations  where  millions  clmg  to  hunger  as  a 
defense  against  starvation  This  country  has 
escaped  such  extremes  ' 

But  starting  from  this  premise,  we  found 
ourselves  compelled  to  conclude  that  .'Vmerh-a 
h;4S  not  escaped  such  extremes  For  u  bo- 
came  increasingly  dltticult  and  eventually 
impc«sible.  to  reconcile  uur  preconceptions 
with    statements    we    heard    everywhere    we 

went 

1  Hunger  .md  malnutrition  exist  m  this 
country,  alleciing  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  and  increasing  in  severity  and  ex- 
tent from  year  to  year. 

2  Hunger  and  inalnutntlon  taV.e  their  toll 
in  this  country  in  the  form  ol  infant  deaths 
i.rganlc  brain  damage,  retarded  growth,  and 
learning  rates,  increiised  vulnerability  to  dis- 
ease, withdrawal,  apathy,  alienation,  fni.s- 
traiion  and  violence. 
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mission  spoke  In  a  story  In  the  New  York 
Postof  July  10. 1967: 

Necro  Malnutrition  Seen  Rife  in  Mississippi 
(By  WUllam  Chapman) 
Bei.zoni,  Miss.— Gussle  Shaw  and  her  fath- 
erless brood  of  four  had  bologna  sandwiches 
for  brealtfast— the  squarest  meal  of  the  day. 
Tlie  alternatives  were  rice  or  grits  or  beans 
or  one  of  the  five  cans  of  meat  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  state  of 
Mississippi   allot   them  each  month. 

There  is  never  any  milk  or  fresh  meat  or 
fruit  The  drinking  water  comes  from  a  com- 
munity faucet  that  drips  slowly  by  the  side 
of  an  alley  renamed.  In  a  now-forgotten  en- 
thusiasm for  beautlflcatlon.  "Ladybird 
Avenue." 

Tlie  absurd  question  Is  asked  and  Qussle 
Shaw  explodes: 

"Of  course  the  kids  are  hungry!  Vernora, 
come   here   and   show   the   man." 

She  llfU  the  blouse  on  the  skinny  5-year- 
old  girl  and  exposes,  along  with  the  frail 
chest,  a  stomach  blotched  with  sores — 
"risings,"  Mrs.  Shaw  explains,  "and  the  home 
remedy  never  did  no  good." 

The  Shaws  of  Ladybird  Avenue  and  their 
counterparU  throughout  rural  Mississippi 
have  become,  to  their  surprise,  featured  sym- 
bols of  a  new  national  alarm. 

Negroes  In  Mississippi  are  starving,  a  team 
of  distinguished  doctors  declared  recently — 
starving  In  the  sense  that  acute  malnutrition 
shortens  their  life  span,  dying  young  from 
an  accumulation  of  hunger-induced  diseases 
that  go  untreated  for  years. 

The  doctors,  who  will  present  their  story 
to  a  Senate  Subcommittee  Tuesday  In  Wash- 
ington, found  children  suffering  with  parl- 
sitlc  diseases — trlchlnoels  and  hookworm; 
children  with  skin  shrunk  by  malnutrition; 
children  with  ulcerating  sores,  bolls,  ab- 
scesses, rat-bites;  children  who  could  not  un- 
dergo even  minor  operations  without  first 
receiving  blood  transfusions, 

"Malnutrition,"  said  the  physicians'  report. 
"is  not  quite  what  we  found.  They  are  suffer- 
ing from  hunger  and  disease  and  directly  or 
Indirectly  they  are  dying  from  them — which 
Is  exactly  what  'starvation'  means." 


William    Chapman     graphically    de- 
scribed the  conditions  of  which  the  Com- 


MANT     YOtTNCSTEHS     UNDERWEIGHT 

The  non-medlcal  observer  touring  Missis- 
sippi can  find  with  ease  what  the  doctors 
discovered. 

In  Belzonl,  self-proclaimed  "Heart  of  the 
Delta,"  many  Negro  children  get  up  hungry 
and  go  to  bed  himgry. 

"They  come  in  the  morning  and  don't  even 
stop  at  the  classroom,"  observes  Willie  Mae 
Burns,  director  of  a  voluntary  Head  Start 
program  for  preschoolers. 

•They  Just  walk  right  to  the  kitchen  and 
ask  for  something  to  eat.  We  give  them  some 
bread  to  hold  them  tintll  they  get  the  hot 
lunch." 

Practically  all  the  children  of  Ladybird 
Avenue  are  visibly  underweight.  Sores  left 
from  untreated  Infections  spot  their  bodies. 
Most  have  runny  noses,  the  observable  signs 
of  never-ending  summer  colds. 

Raw  sores  cover  the  chin  and  mouth  of 
Sharon  Pearson,  aged  22  months.  Her  mother, 
Odessa,  says  that  a  doctor  diagnosed  the  case 
two  months  ago  as  chicken  pox  and  gave  her 
a  cheap  salve  that  healed  nothing. 

"You  don't  go  to  the  doctor  tinleas  It's  life 
or  death."  says  Bessie  Thurman.  "You  do 
what  you  can  at  home.  You  fight  the  fever 
with  everything  you've  got.  I  waited  too  late 
for  one  of  mine.  He  died." 

BEANS,    RICE.    POWDERED    MILK 

The  staple  diet  on  Ladybird  Avenue  is  de- 
termined by  what  the  commodity  food  dis- 
tribution center  downtown  Is  handing  out. 

Usually  It  Is  beans,  rice,  margarine,  peanut 
butter,  raisins,  powdered  milk,  and  one  can 
of  meat  for  each  person  In  the  family, 

"I  get  It  once  a  month  and  It  lasts  a  week 
and  a  half."  Mrs,  Shaw  says.  The  rest  of  the 


month  she  charges  at  a  neighborhood  grocery 
and  tries  to  pay  the  bill  when  her  $43  welfare 
check  comes  in. 

"The  commodities  are  Just  no  good."  inter- 
poses another  Belzonl  mother. 

"They  give  you  this  rolled  wheat  and  the 
kids  wont  eat  it— all  it  does  in  my  house 
Is  draw  the  roaches  You  eat  the  commodities 
when  there's  nothing  else,  and  sometimes  not 
even  then." 

What  the  doctors  found  Is  nothing  new  lor 
Mississippi  nor  is  it  limited  to  this  st.ite. 
Poverty-Induced  luinger  can  be  lound 
throughout  the  rural  South,  in  the  dark  ctr- 
ners    of    Appalacliia    and    In    Northern    city 

slums. 

It  has  been  spotlighted  In  Mississippi  be- 
cause the  physicians  toured  on  behalf  of  a 
voluntary  Head  Start  program,  friends  of  the 
Children  of  Mississippi,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
visiting  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by  Sen. 
Joseph  Clark  (D-Pa). 

Whether  hunger  is  more  widespread  in 
Mississippi  than  in  other  Southern  states  Is 
debatable.  Welfare  checks  are  smaller  here; 
state  appropriations  are  sufficient  to  pay  only 
27  per  cent  of  what  is  considered  the  stand- 
ard needs  of  people  on  welfare. 

MANY     NEGROES    UNEMPLOYED 

Furthermore,  women  with  dependent  chil- 
dren recently  received  notices  that  their 
checks  will  be  smaller  next  time  because  the 
state's  two  year  appropriation  is  running  out. 

An  untabulated  number  of  Mississippi  ne- 
groes are  completely  unemployed  thU  year  for 
the  first  time  In  their  lives.  Many  who  earned 
$3  a  day  chopping  cotton  have  been  dis- 
charged from  Delta  plantations  because  in 
February  they  were  placed  under  the  Federal 
minimum-wage  law. 

Another  factor  is  the  uneven  transition 
Mississippi  Is  making  from  one  type  of  Fed- 
eral food  aid  to  another.  Most  counties  have 
had  the  commodity  distributions,  free  l>ags  of 
foodstuffs  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture wants  to  get  rid  of.  However,  this  year 
county  after  county  has  been  switching  to 
the  fcx)d  stamps  program  which  allows  the 
poor  to  buy  coupons  worth  more  money  for 
regular  foods  bought  In  commercial  markets. 
Midway  In  the  transition  It  was  discovered 
that  many  Negroes  could  not  afford  the  min- 
imum purchase  requirement  for  food  stamps. 
Their  free  commodity  foods  were  taken  away 
but  nothing  replaced  them. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  for  Congress 
to  acknowledge  the  magnitude  and  in- 
tensity of  the  problem  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  not  a  problem  which  is  going  to  dis- 
appear In  the  next  year  or  the  year  after 
that,  especially  with  a  program  which 
the  committee  bill  proposes  to  authorize 
at  a  level  of  $245  million  a  year.  Indeed 
the    Secretary    of    Agricultiu-e    testified 
that  it  would  require  at  least  $325  mil- 
lion to  accommodate  all  of  the  areas  of 
the    country    which    have    already    re- 
quested to  be  included  in  the  program, 
but  which  carmot  be  included  because 
of  lack  of  funds.  It  is  disgraceful  that 
there  are  over  200  counties  or  independ- 
ent cities  which  the  Secretary  has  cer- 
tified eligible   for  the  program,  where 
Americans  are   going  hungry,   and   yet 
food  stamps  are  not  available  for  lack 
of  Federal  funds. 

The  Sullivan  amendment  is  a  state- 
ment of  recognition  of  the  scope  of  the 
problem  and  a  commitment  to  deal  with 
it.  Hunger  in  America  will  not  vanish 
by  itself  overnight,  but  society  has  a 
long-range  obligation  to  feed  the  hungry 
until  it  can  provide  all  of  its  citizens 
with  the  type  of  job  skills  which  will 

enable  them  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
Although    the    Sullivan    amendment 


would   eliminate   annual   authorizations 
for  4  years  and  remove  the  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  authorised  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  each  year  the  Hou.se 
will  still  have  to  pass  an  appropriations 
bill    to    fund    the    program.    Therefore, 
financial  control  of  the  program  will  .still 
rest    with    Congress   on    a    year-to-year 
basis.  But  the  Congress  will  have  com- 
mitted itself  through  fi.scal  year  1972  to 
a  program  which,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  has  benefited  more  than 
2.750.000  of  the  underfed  of  this  country. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  com- 
menting upon  his  approval  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.'s,  application  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  said  on  June  2, 
1965: 

As  a  relatively  new  development  In  the 
food  and  agriculture  field,  the  Food  St.»mp 
Program  represents  a  dignified  and  business- 
like way  of  helping  low-income  families  pur- 
chase more  food  and  obtain  better  diets. 
Through  utilizing  the  existing  commercial 
distribution  system,  the  benefits  are  spread 
throughout  the  economy— right  back  to  the 

farm. 

Under  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  low-income 
families  exchange  the  amount  of  money  they 
normally  spend  for  food  for  an  allotment  of  • 
food  coupons  of  a  higher  monetary  value 
The  difference  between  the  amount  a  low- 
Income  family  pays  for  coupons  and  the 
value  of  the  coupons  they  receive  represents 
the  Federal  Government's  contribution  to 
the  family's  Increased  food  purchasing  power. 
Participating  retail  stores  treat  the  cou- 
pons Just  like  their  other  store  receipts  They 
can  immediately  redeem  them  at  a  com- 
mercial bank.  The  banks,  in  turn,  are  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  So, 
the  commercial  food  distribution  sjstem  and 
the  commercial  banliing  systems  are  used  to 
get  more  food  to  needy  people  and  to  redeem 
the  coupons  accepted  by  retailers.  ThU  means 
that  neither  Federal,  State,  nor  local  govern- 
mental units  need  to  establish  special  orga- 
nizations to  carry  out  these  functions. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Program  was  operated  on 
a  pilot  basis  for  three  years.  The  pilot  oper- 
ations were  subjected  to  very  careful  re- 
search in  an  effort  to  measure  the  actual 
results  of  the  program.  What  we  learned 
from  the  research  has  real  significance  for 
both  low-income  families  In  the  District  and 
for  the  entire  economy  of  the  city. 

For  the  families  who  take  part  In  the 
Food  Stamp  Program,  the  studies  showed: 

The  program  allowed  them  to  buy  more 
and  better  food. 

Most  of  their  Increased  food  expenditures— 
in  fact,  80 '^f— went  into  buying  more  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  livestock  products. 

More  than  twice  as  many  participating 
families  had  fully  adequate  diets  than  when 
they  were  being  helped  by  the  commodity 
donation  program. 

The  ability  of  these  families  to  buy  more 
fruits  and  vegetables  was  an  Important  fac- 
tor In  this  Improvement  of  diets, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment eliminates  section  2  of  the  com- 
mittee bill,  a  provision  which  it  is  difQcult 
to  believe  any  Congress  in  this  day  and 
age  would  seriously  consider.  Section  2 
consists  of  two  restrictions  upon  eligibil- 
ity for  the  program.  The  first  prohibits 
any  person  not  enrolled  In  the  program 
who  goes  on  strike  from  then  joining 
the  program.  Perhaps  30  years  ago  this 
might  have  been  conceivable,  but  three 
decades  after  the  Wagner  Act  recognized 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively, it  is  antediluvian  to  encourage  us- 
ing the  threat  of  starvation  as  a  weapon 
in  labor  disputes. 
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Equally  shocking  Is  the  section  2  prohi- 
bition upon  participation  in  the  prouram 
by  any  student  attending  an  institution 
of  higher  learning,  unless  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  program  before  he  entered  that 
insUtuUon  Why  should  Congress  dis- 
courage the  underprivileged  from  ob- 
taining an  education?  Why  should  the 
food  stamp  program  be  denied  to  needy 
college  students^ 

With  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
people  unable  to  find  jobs  for  lack  of 
space-age  skills,  will  the  problem  be 
aggravated  by  quashing  the  dreams  of 
thoae  who  would  rather  sacrifice  today 
than  collect  welfare  tomorrow^  The 
Sullivan  amendment  removes  the  re- 
strictive provisions  of  section  2 

While  I  support  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, there  ia  a  major  failure  with  the 
program  which  needs  immediate  rectifi- 
cation. The  co«t  of  the  stamps,  especially 
for  families  with  the  lowest  Incomes  is 
prohibitive  for  those  living  in  areas,  pri- 
marily Id  the  rural  South,  where  there  Is 
little  in  the  way  of  a  cash  economy  Most 
of  the  counties,  which  are  now  under  the 
food  stamp  program,  used  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  commodities  distribution 
program,  whereby  surplus  foods,  notably 
rice  and  other  starches,  were  distributed 
free  of  charge  to  those  In  need.  In  most 
areas  of  the  country  the  decision  to 
switch  from  commodiUes  distribution  to 
the  food  stamp  program  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  participants,  who  were 
then  able  to  buy  meats,  fresh  fruits,  and 
other  Items  containing  vital  nutrients. 
But  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  cash 
Income,  it  is  di£Qcult.  If  not  Impossible,  to 
participate  In  the  program,  especially  In 
view  of  the  requirement  that  paul^icipants 
purchase  stamps  every  two  months.  The 
result  Is  that  many  people  are  even  worse 
off  than  t)efore  when  at  least  they  were 
receiving  some  foods  through  the  com- 
modity dlscributlon  program 

An  article  from  the  Southern  Cornier 
descrit)es  this  situation . 
PcoPLX  Ouncizi  Bullock  Pood  Pij^n    "Took 
Aix   My    Mcney    for   St.imps' 
(By    Mary    Ellen   0:ilei 
Union  Spri.vcs  — 'U  I  dldat  raise  a  UtUe 
hogshead   and   greens.    I   reckon   wed   pass." 
said    Mrs     Lorena    Davis    of    Pine    Drove    In 
rural    Bullocli   County. 

And  so,  Mrs  Davis  said,  she  was  glad  when 
she  heard  that  Bunt«?li  County  wiis  handing 
out  food  stamps  to  po<->r  people 

Mrs.  Davis  knew  she  would  have  to  put 
up  some  monev  But  she  was  dismayed  to 
learn  that  It  would  cost  her  »19  for  »42  worth 
of    stamps. 

"I  went  on  and  bought  'em."  she  said. 
•But  I  been  sick  all  year  Im  supposed  to 
take  medicine  but  I  dldn  t  buy  none  last 
week,  because  it  took  all  my  money  fur  the 
stamps.  • 

Mrs.  Davis,  a  tenant  farmer  borrows 
money  from  the  federal  government  to  work 
her  small  cotton  field  -The  welfare  don  t 
give  us  a  dime  ■■  she  said  proudly  The  food 
stamps  Is  the  first  thing  I  ever  took  I  didn't 
earn  I  took  that  for  my  Ave  grandchildreii.  ' 
But  her  borrowed  income  Is  only  »20  a 
month,  she  said,  and  she  was  ur.d  to  come 
back  to  the  ;oo<l  stamp  office  In  two  weeks 
with  another  »19  for  more  stamps. 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  $19  every  two 
weeks,"  she  said.  "I  can  t  scrap  up  that  much 
money" 

Mrs.  Davis  said,  however  that  she  dldn  t 
tell  the  food  stamp  supervisor  she  had  to 
buy  medicine,  "because  sometimes  people  be 


rude   to  us   when   we  cause   loo  much  trou- 
ble " 

But  now  she  said  she  plans  to  aak  If  there 
IS  any  way  that  the  price  can  be  lowered 
so  she  can  buy  both  niedlclne  and  food 
stamps. 

Mrs  Uavis  Is  one  of  several  people  who 
have  dl8<xufre<l  that  the  new  food  stamp 
prt>gram  la  complicated  and  expensive 
L.irenzo  Robblns  of  .MUlwav  said  the  sUimps 
cost  so  much  he  cant  afford  them 

Robblns.  a  tenant  fanner  with  ten  chil- 
dren had  to  use  nearly  all  his  earnings  to 
pay  his  rent  last  year  This  year,  he  said, 
his  only  regular  Income  is  the  $100  a  month 
he  is  paid  for  attending  adult  education 
c laAses 

The  food  stamp  office  told  him  he  would 
have  to  pay  $52  for  1123  worth  of  groceries, 
Robblns  said  "I  told  them  I  had  no  money 
rhey  U^ld  me  the  landlord  would  loan  It  to 
me  Now  you  know  the  landlord  won't  loan 
you  no  money 

I  Uild  them  to  forget  it  I  said  I  wouldn  t 
get  no  t>eneHt  out  of  It 

Mrs  Sarah  Smith  of  Cnlon  Springs  sup- 
ports three  children  on  a  welfare  check  and 
c)dd  Jobs  Like  the  others,  she  said  she 
couUln  t  stretch  the  money  to  buy  food 
stamps  and  pay  other  bills 

"They  wtmt  let  you  get  soap  or  washing 
powder  with  the  stamps.  "  she  added  "When 
I  asked  what  I  could  do,  Mr  Law  (Prank 
Law  the  food  stamp  program  supervisor  i 
told  me  to  wash  In  the  river  " 

Mrs.  Smith  said  she  doeen't  want  the 
stampe  but  she  s  afraid  she  U  loae  her  wel- 
fare check  If  she  doeen  t  agree  to  buy  them. 
'A  lot  of  other  people  feel  the  same.  "  she 
said. 

But  Law  said  no  one  would  be  cut  off  wel- 
fare for  refusing  to  get  fixxl  stamps.  "This 
is  their  money."  he  said  "If  they  want  to 
buy  food  stamps  with  It.  that  makes  us 
happv   But  Its  their  decision  " 

Mrs  Smith  and  county  civil  rights  leaders 
think  free  surplus  food  would  be  tetter  than 
food  stamps 

"There's  no  such  thing  as  a  food  stamp 
program  that  will  work.  "  said  H.  O  Wil- 
liams of  Union  Springs.  "It  cannot  benefit 
the  people  who  need  It  most — the  ones  with 
no  money  at  sUl  " 

But  Law  said  the  program  was  working 
"We  ve  approved  491  households  with  2.38'7 
persona  '  he  said,  "and  more  are  coming  in." 
.Food  stamp  distribution  has  been  going  .<n 
since  Jtine  1  i 

People  paid  money  to  eat  before  the  stamp 
plam  began.  Law  said.  "Theyre  suppoeed  to 
put  up  the  normal  gri>cery  money  they  ve 
been  using  ail  the  time  " 

Mrs  Bertha  Groom  of  Great  Hope,  who 
leeUs  a  lajnily  of  Ave.  said  that's  what  she  is 
doing  I  sold  two  hogs  to  get  $10.  and  they 
gave  me  S60  In  stamps.  "  she  said.  ""I'd  sell 
the  hogs  anyway  when  I  got  hungry,  and  I 
wouldn't  get  $60   ' 

This  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me,  '  Mrs.  Groom  conunued  happily.  I've 
got  more  food  than  I  ever  bought  In  my  lil«- 
I  even  got  a  steak.  ' 

The  Secretary  of  Agnculture,  under 
his  existing  authority,  .should  at  least 
create  a  new  rate  of  exchange  to  reduce 
drasucally  the  co.st  of  .stamps  for  families 
in  the  lowest  income  brackets.  A  return 
to  the  commodities  distribution  program 
Is  not  the  answer  E.ssential  food  should 
be  available:  and,  where  people  do  not 
have  sufficient  Income  to  purchase 
stamps,  tliey  should  be  free. 

The  food  -stamp  program  is  an  impor- 
tant weapon  In  the  war  on  poverty.  How- 
ever, as  in  .so  many  other  programs  de- 
.signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  America  s 
neglected  rniUion.s.  the  senousne.ss  of  the 
commitment  hius  proved  limited.  As  one 
of  the   130  Members  of  the  House  who 


joined   In  sponsoring  this  legislation,   I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  "ifork  I  Mr. 
ReidI. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Clialrman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
and  compliment  her  on  her  Initiative  and 
her  persistence  in  working  for  an  open 
ended  authorization  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  reportedly  at 
least  10  million  Americans  who  are  seri- 
ously malnourished,  and  who  are  suffer- 
inj;  from  a  poor  diet.  I  believe  this  Is 
a  national  shame  that  we  cannot  tol- 
erate 

There  are  now  hundreds  of  counties 
that  wish  to  participate  In  the  food 
stamp  program,  but  the  current  author- 
ization of  $225  million — and  even  tlie 
increase  of  $20  million  as  proposed  in 
this  bill— will  not  be  sufficient  to  cover 
them  all 

E^•en  If  all  the  counties  that  are  now 
on  the  waiting  list  could  be  Included, 
there  would  still  be  about  half  of  the 
counties  In  33  States  in  the  Nation  which 
do  not  participate  In  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Moreover,  while  the  debate  today  does 
not  center  on  this  point,  It  Is  not  at  all 
clear  that  the  food  stamp  program  is 
really  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  hun- 
fzry  in  the  1,000  counties  where  It  now 
exists. 

Along  with  the  difficulties  of  publiciz- 
ing such  a  program  among  the  very  poor 
and  helping  them  over  the  hurdle  of  cer- 
tification, the  primary  obstacle  to  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  hungry  by  the  food 
stamp  program  is  the  present  schedule  of 
charges  for  the  food  stamps  themselves. 
The  price  of  the  stamps  was  lowered  in 
July  1967  to  50  cents  per  person  per 
month  for  those  families  In  the  lowest 
Income  bracket — in  most  cases,  below  $20 
per  month — of  the  Department's  Issuance 
tables.  While  this,  no  doubt,  can  be  con- 
sidered a  step  forward.  It  is  wholly  Inade- 
quate for  those  families  in  areas  of  criti- 
cal poverty  which  have  no  Income  what- 
soever. If  a  family  of  four  does  not  have 
an  income  of  $2  per  month,  then  it  can- 
not buy  food  stamps.  Since  a  county  with 
a  food  stamp  program  cannot  receive 
surplus  foods  under  existing  law,  families 
without  income  in  food  stamp  counties 
f,'o  hungry. 

While  statistics  are  not  obtainable, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  families  with 
no  income  exist  in  these  "affluent"  United 
States,  li\ing  precariously  on  a  barter 
economy  and  rarely  possessing  the  cash 
which  is  presently  required  for  partici- 
pation m  the  food  stamp  program.  In 
April  1967,  members  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Employment.  Manpower, 
and  Poverty  toured  several  Mississippi 
counties  and  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
families  eking  out  a  living  without  any 
dlscemable  cash  income. 

E\"n  Secretary  Freeman,  whose  De- 
partment Is  Inexplicably  reluctant  to 
admit  the  existence  of  families  without 
mcome  in  this  country,  stated  In  a  letter 
to  Senator  Clabk,  dated  April  26,  1967, 
that  mechanization  in  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  South  had  resulted  In  the  pres- 
ence of  40,000  to   60,000  people  In  the 
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Mississippi  delta  area  with  little  or  no 
cash  Income.  In  1967,  the  Arkansas  State 
welfare  director  testified  that  more  than 
1.000  families  in  his  State  were  "starv- 
ing" because  free  food  stamps  were  not 
distributed. 

Tlie  late  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
during  a  hearing  in  1967,  said  on  this 
point: 

What  do  they  do?  We  saw  an  awful  lot  of 
people  who  were  out  of  work  and  didn't  have 
,i!iy  source  of  Income  at  all.  and  some  of 
them  In  these  large  families — what  is  It  that 
they  do?  I  think  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  un- 
derstand It  Is  not  Just  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, but  In  some  of  these  other  states 
where  they  dont  even  have  a  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly  a  most  serious 
weakness  exists  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  exact  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem is  impossible  to  determine,  since 
these  poorest  of  the  poor,  whose  manner 
of  living  is  a  travesty  of  American  social 
and  economic  justice,  are  virtually 
Ignored  in  statistical  studies  in  this  coun- 
try. For  example,  the  census  income  re- 
port makes  no  breakdown  of  the  total 
number  of  families  earning  less  than 
$1,000  per  year. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  time  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  listened  to  the  ring- 
ing demands  of  the  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paign and,  among  other  steps,  made  food 
stamps  available  to  those  families  with- 
out cash  incomes.  Further,  it  is  time  that 
he  adjusted  downward  a  charging  sched- 
ule for  food  stamps  which  leaves  a  fam- 
ily of  six  with  a  monthly  Income  of  $60 
with  only  $34  each  month  after  payment 
for  its  food  stamps,  to  be  used  for  shel- 
ter, clothing,  and  medical  care. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  tmderlying  legislation  since  the  Sec- 
retary has  taken  the  position  that  free 
food  stamps  cannot  be  issued  imder  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
liungry  must  be  met  and  for  the  most 
affluent  Nation  in  the  world  to  refuse  to 
meet  it  would  be  unthinkable.  Yet  an 
effective  solution  to  this  problem  cannot 
emerge  if  the  food  stamp  program  must 
face  each  year  in  Congress  a  debate 
which  threatens  its  very  existence.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  that 
would  provide  open-ended  authorizations 
for  the  food  stamp  program  over  the  next 
3  vears. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  I  Mr. 
Bennett  1. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  this  ,<^ection 
which  i-eads  as  follows: 

After  line  19,  on  page  2.  strike  out  the 
period  and  IrLsert ; 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shall  utilize  personnel  in  his 
department  to  ascertain  all  persons  In  danger 
of  death  from  starvation  In  the  United  States, 
its  trust  dependencies,  and  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  to  provide  them  with  the  food  necessary 
to  eliminate  such  danger  to  their  welfare." 

Tlie  reason  for  Introducing  this 
amendment  is  that  I  believe  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today  will  not  actually 
protect  against  death  from  starvation 
in  the  United  States.  We  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  present  pro- 


grams for  aiding  the  hungry  and  the 
poor.  For  a  much  more  modest  program, 
perhaps  a  few  million  dollars  everj*  year. 
we  actually  could  find  the  people  who  are 
starving,  such  as  those  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  Southwest,  and  we  would 
have  a  program  which  would  actually 
prevent  death  from  starvation  in  our 
country. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  gentlewoman 
will  state  it. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  part  of  the  bill  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  would 
amend. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  intended  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  your  amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  line  19? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  What  line  should  I 
have  said? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  do  not  know.  My 
amendment  has  only  six  lines.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  attempting  to  amend. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  apply  to  your 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  offered 
to  your  amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Can  .vou  tell  me 
where  it  would  fit  in? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Immediately  before 
your  section,  according  to  it.s  termi- 
nology. I  will  read  It  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  will  give  you  a  copy. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  desire  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR  BENNETT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS  SULLIVAN  OF 
MISSOtnil 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Bennett  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  StxLivAN:  On 
page  2,  line  19.  after  the  period,  insert:  "The 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  .Agriculture 
shall  utilize  the  personnel  in  hl.s  Department 
to  ascertain  all  persons  m  danger  of  death 
from  starvation  in  the  United  States,  its 
trust  dependencies,  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  and 
to  provide  them  with  the  food  necessary  to 
eliminate  such  danger  to  their  welfare." 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri, 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  lecog- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  Mr. 
Edwards!. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  shows  liow  ridiculous  it  is 
to  cut  oft"  cebate  right  in  the  middle  of 
an  important  issue  like  this.  One  point 
that  has  not  even  been  mentoned  in  re- 
gard to  Mrs.  SiLLiVAN's  amendment  is 
the  question  of  whether  strikers  will  be 
able  to  secure  food  stamps  if  this  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  I  assume  from  reading 
Mrs.  Sullivan's  amendment  that  those 
sections  concerning  strikers  and  students 
would  be  wiped  out  of  this  bill.  I  wonder 
if  that  is  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  My  substitute 
amendment  "las  nothing  in  it  which 
would  pieclude  members  of  unions,  or 
strikers  or  college  students  from  partici- 
pating in  this  program  if  they  are  eligible 
by  reason  of  income  and  liquid  assets, 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Is  it  the 
position  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri that  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  taxpayers  ought  to  be  involved  in 
the  collective  bargaining  process  on 
I'ither  side? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  whole  concept  of  iliis 
program  is  to  help  people  wlio  have  in- 
comes inadequate  to  enable  them  to  ini;- 
chasc  a  decent  diet  to  come  under  ilie 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  vsn- 
ilt-man  fiom  Alabama  has  expired 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  iMr.FRASERl. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
.support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri.  The  food 
.stamp  program  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  a  successful  and  effective  program 
The  arguments  for  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion are  persuasive.  We  are  asking  local 
government  units  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  they  are  entitled  to 
know  that  this  program  will  endure  at 
least  for  a  4-year  period. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  one  of  our 
Nation's  best  examples  of  the  construc- 
tive use  of  our  abundance  of  food.  This 
program  has  proved  itself  under  actual 
operating  conditions.  It  gets  more  food  t  o 
the  people  most  in  need  of  better  diets.  In 
accomplishing  this,  it  uses  commercial 
trade  channels,  and  it  helps  to  expand 
farm  markets  and  increase  farm  income 
State  and  local  governments  elect  to 
participate  in  the  program.  They  estab- 
lish eligibility  standards,  ,suitable  to  their 
own  needs  and  consistent  with  ther  own 
welfare  proarams.  They  inves^tiaate  liu- 
eligibility  of  applicants,  using  the  same 
standards  that  apply  to  other  federally 
aided  public  assistance  programs.  Food 
stamps  are  not  a  giveaway:  there  i.s  no 
open  end  on  eligibility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  inn- 
posed  4-year  authorization  lor  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  support  the  prnixi.sed 
removal  of  the  appropriation  ceiling  on 
food  stamps,  and  I  support  the  proposed 
requirement  for  a  congressional  review 
prior  to  eacii  aniiual  appropriation  1  am 
a  coi^ponsor  of  a  bill,  H.R.  17722.  which 
includes  these  proposals. 

A  4-year  authorization  would  remove 
the  uncertainties  the  States  now  face 
about  the  future  of  the  procram  Re- 
moval of  the  appropriation  ceiling  would 
contribute  to  the  flexible  year-to-year 
expansion  of  the  program.  And  annual 
congressional  review  would  permit  Con- 
gress to  evaluate  it.s  decision  in  the  light 
of  current  needs 

But  we  should  lei^arri  this  as  only  one 
of  many  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
insure  the  elimination  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr     GREEN     of     Penasylvaiiia      Mr 
Chaarman.   will   the  Rentleman  yield ■> 

Mr  FRASER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  GREEN  of  Penn.sylvania  Mr 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Kentlewoman 
from  Missouri 

As  a  cospon-sor  of  Congrress woman 
Sullivan's  amendment  to  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  should  like  to  indicate 
why  I  support  this  4-year  authorization 
without  specific  moneUry  limitations  on 
appropriations 

The  food  stamp  program  has  been  op- 
erating for  7  years,  free  from  complica- 
tlorw  and  red  tape  for  which  other  Gov- 
ernment programs  are  criticized  In  that 
period,  the  program  has  developed  from 
a  pilot  project  into  a  full-fledged  op- 
eraUon  involving  .staff,  contracts  nego- 
tiated with  local  Lssmn^  agents  and  cer- 
tified recipients. 

In  my  State  of  Pennsylvania,  do**  to 
one-quarter  of  a  million  persons  partici- 
pated in  this  program  during  the  month 
of  May  Through  it.  $15  7  million  worth 
of  foodstuffs  were  distributed  during 
fiscal   1968 

In  Philadelphia,  my  home  city.  64.000 
people  are  enjoying  better  diets  because 
of  this  program 

If  the  Congress  forces  the  SUtes  Into 
disorderly  planning.  I  believe  that  this 
smooth  functioning,  successful  program 
wnll  suffer 

Mr  MUHPHY  of  New  York  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield "' 

Mr  FRASER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri,  which  would  provide  an 
open-ended.  4-year  authorization  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  This  amendment  was 
originally  introduced  as  H  R  17723.  and 
I  was  one  of  Its  130  cosponsors 

Fortunately,  the  quesUon  of  whetiier 
we  will  continue  this  program  is  not  at 
Issue  today  Its  resoundmg  success  in 
7  years  of  operation  has  removed 
any  doubt  of  its  continuation  as  one  of 
our  weapons  against  hunger  In  the 
United  States. 

In  November  1967.  2  2  million  persons 
were  participating  In  nearly  900  food 
stamp  projects;  In  fiscal  year  1967.  the 
total  paid  for  bonus  coupons  was  more 
than  $105  million,  and  the  coupons  were 
worth  almost  $300  million  when  used  to 
purchase  food  Presently  there  are  1  299 
areas  designated  under  the  program.  a:id 
by  June  30,  1968.  total  participation  in 
these  areas  has  reached  approximately 
2  750  000  This  new  figure  w;ll  take  the 
full  $225  million  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  leaving  no  room  for  expansion 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee would  increase  the  authorization 
by  $20  million,  thus  allowing  a  limited 
expansion 

A  limited  expansion,  however,  is  not 
what  is  needed  There  are  more  people 
in  more  areas  throughout  the  Nation 
who  want  to  participate  Hundreds  of 
additional  areas  have  already  reque.sted 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
that  at  least  a  hundred  more  will  apply 


in  tlie  next  few  months  In  short,  the 
limited  expansion  contemplated  in  the 
committee  bill  will  not  be  adequate  to 
reach  all  of  the  areas  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate 

Mr  Chairman  It  is  morally  unjusti- 
fiable m  a  nation  as  rich  as  ours  to  have 
anyone  suffering  from  hunger  It  is  espe- 
cially absurd  to  deny  aid  to  counties  and 
States  which  request  such  aid  and  are 
willmn  lo  set  up  the  nece.ssary  adminis- 
trative machinery  Ui  operate  the  pro- 
grams 

For  this  reason  I  support  today  the 
amendment  to  provide  an  open-ended.  4- 
year  authorization  of  this  program  This 
will  not  infringe  on  tlie  right  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress  to  control 
expenditures  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: each  year  the  Congress  will  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  review  of  the  pro- 
gram But  It  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  extend  the  food  stamp 
program  to  areas  which  may  request  par- 
ticipation in  the  near  future,  but  who 
have  not  as  .-et  done  so  It  will  enable 
the  Department  of  .\griculture  to  main- 
tain the  flexibility  which  Is  so  vital  if 
tins  program  is  to  have  its  maximum 
impact. 

Even  this  amendment.  Mr  Chairman. 
is  an  madequate  response  to  the  problem 
of  hunger  In  the  United  States,  for  as 
long  as  any  hunger  exists  In  the  United 
SUtes  our  Job  is  not  flnlslied.  While  this 
amendment  will  do  much  more  than  the 
committee  bill,  it  still  seems  shameful 
that  we  have  to  decide,  not  how  to  eradi- 
cate hunger  in  the  United  SUtes,  but 
which  of  our  liungn--  citizens  will  be  fed, 
and  which  ones  will  have  to  go  hungry- 
for  a  while  longer  Our  eventual  goal, 
therefore,  must  be  to  end  hunger  with- 
out qualification  This  amendment  is  an 
imjxirtant  step  in  tlie  right  direction. 

PRErniEN-nAL    Mt>TION    ormUX    8T    MS     MICHEL 

Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  Miciirx  mtives  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enactlnK  clause  be  stricken  out 


Mr  MICHEL.  Mr  Chairman,  I  regret 
to  have  to  Uke  this  kind  of  action  to  get 
some  lime  to  speak  on  this  subject.  I 
listened  to  the  debate  yesterday  very 
;ittentively  I  did  not  take  am'  time,  hop- 
ing at  least  there  would  be  5  minutes 
under  the  5-minute  rule  today. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  .im  not  here  to  oppose 
the  food  sump  program  as  such.  I  sup- 
ported the  appropriation  of  $185  million 
for  fl.scal  year  1968  I  supported  the  in- 
crea.se  up  to  $225  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969  in  our  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
.\ppropriations. 

Proponents  of  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  !  Mrs 
Svi.i.iv,\.N  1  say.  'We  are  not  asking  for 
A  blank  check  '  Then,  why  ask  for  an 
opeiiend  authorization,  if  you  are  not 
asking  for  a  blank  check '  Then  you  say 
we  can  control  it  through  the  appropria- 
tions pr(x^es>  That  is  the  trouble  with 
these  :l^;ricultural  programs  We  open  up 
the  back  door  to  the  Treasury  or  CCC 
and  always  have  to  ante  up  the  money 
alter  the  fact 

What  we  are  doing  here  m  adopting 


the  Sullivan  substitute  is  plvinp  them  a 
blank  check  I  would  be  willing  to  appro- 
priate a  billion  dollars  or  a  billion  and  ;i 
half  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
people  in  this  country  I  believe  we  have 
,in  Dbligation  to  take  care  of  our  own  be- 
fore we  send  any  money  abroad  to  feed 
the  poor,  but  I  want  to  .see  that  this  pro- 
)z\\un  Is  properly  administered  and  that 
we  do  not  just  open  up  the  floodgates 
Bear  in  mind  that  in  fl.scal  year  1969  we 
have  $14,495,000  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  administration  of  the  program.  In  the 
Inspector  Generals  ofdce.  we  funded  in 
addition— and  they  have  asked  for— 151 
man-years  of  people  to  police  this  pro- 
gram Why  do  they  ask  for  that?  It  is 
because  there  is  always  the  opportunity 
for  some  hanky-panky  whether  it  be 
counterfeit  stamps  or  collusion  between 
1,'rocers  and  bearers  of  stamps. 

We  have  to  be  sure  we  do  not  open  up 
the  floodgates  and  we  have  to  keep 
proper  control  I  suspect  some  time  every 
county  in  the  country  will  be  covered. 
I  have  seven  of  the  nine  counties  in  my 
district  who  have  asked  for  the  program 
I  am  here  to  defend  the  appropriations 
procedure  and  to  keep  this  thing  from 
getting  out  of  hand. 

There  are  other  objections  I  have  to 
this    substitute.    The    gentleman    from 
Alabama  just  touched  on  it,  having  to 
do  with  the  permitting  of  strikers  and 
students  to  participate  in  the  program 
When  we  permit  strikers  to  participate 
m  the  food  stamp  program,  what  do  we 
do   to    the   whole   collective   bargaining 
process?  Is  there  not  a  very  delicate  bal- 
ance that  has  to  be  struck  between  labor 
and  management  in  the  negotiating  of  a 
contract?    When    I   went   to   economics 
class  in  school  many  years  ago,  we  had 
a  kind  of  rule  of  thumb;  25  percent  for 
food.  25  to  30  percent  for  housing,  and 
so  on.  Now,  I  think  we  pride  ourselves 
in  bringing  the  cost  of  food  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  down  to  18  i>ercent  of  the 
average  family's  income.  So  what  do  we 
do  if  wc  provide  food  sump  assisUnce  to 
strikers  on  strike  and  give  them  for  all 
practical  purposes  18  percent  of  their  in- 
come by  way  of  a  Federal  subsldj'?  Are 
we  not  upsetting  that  delicate  balance 
between  labor  and  management  when  a 
stnke    IS    resorted    to   as   an   economic 
weapon  in  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess.' Why.  of  course  we  are. 

Let  me  read  from  the  Detroit  Board  of 
Commerce  last  year; 

During  the  Ford  strike.  3.809  families  la 
Detroit,  representing  16.970  Individuals  were 
Klven  $273  171  worth  of  lood  stamps  m  the 
month  of  October  A  .second  government  ortice 
had  to  be  set  up  to  handle  the  volume  of 
business  i  and  the  strike  l.^teU  only  46  tlayst 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  this  to 
say ; 

•Food  stamps  are  in.iking  a  tremendous  dif- 
ference in  our  ability  to  hold  out."  says  Orley 
W  Shirley,  financial  secretary  of  Local  425 
;it  Ford  s  Loraine,  Ohio  iissembly  plant  He 
eKti^lates  '.hat  ;ts  many  a.s  75  per  cent  of  the 
joc.ils  4,700  members  will  make  use  of  food 
stamps  before  the  strike  ends. 


Also  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
November  30.  1967.  we  read: 

Seven  l.undred  families  of  copper  strikers 
m  Anaconda.  Mont  .  are  using  Federal  food 
siamps 
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The   New    York    Times    reported    on  substitute   and   support   the   committee  food  stamps,  and  those  who  did  receive 

Pebr^arv^l  1968  proposition.  them  received  an  average  of  about  $30 

f-eoruary  u,  iwoo.  Chairman.  I  previously  asked  in  worth  of  bonus  coupons  per  family.  And 

7"  '^i^,t"^Vl^l7^^l."'  Z^rZ,  thellousef™  permission  to  include  the  there  was  an  average  of  five  persons  in 
Of 'h%m'c;,t?^?orr^tl^"ra?man,^mkTr:  ISSowing  Uble%howing  the  maximum  each  of  those  familles-16.970  persons- 
receive  wide  support  from  a  combination  of  monthly  income  per  family  of  four  per-  so  we  are  talking  about  $6  per  person  for 
public  welfare.  Federal  food  stamps  and  mitted  in  the  various  States  as  a  condi-  1  month.  This  is  the  "scandal  we  are 
union  strike  benefits.  Steel  union  local's  (jo^  precedent  to  qualifying  for  partlci-  supposed  to  get  all  excited  about  when 
members  in  Anaconda,  Mont.,  are  getting  potion  in  the  food  stamp  program:  food  stamps  are  available  to  families 
strike  benefits  of  (la  to  $24  a  week  in  the  where  the  breadwinner  is  on  strike  or  is 
8-month  copper  dispute  ...  500  are  believed  Alaska  ^•J^a  engaged  in  a 'labor  dispute- 
to  be  getting  county  welfare  paymento  of  Alaba^ legislation    and    this    food 

S^e'i^de^raTf'^c^  rm'ps"' wlfc^rir^re     ^^^.V-ll-^::: -:::::--:::::---:-  ^     stamp    program    w-ere    not    dev^d   J^t 

about  a  week's  free  groceries  each  month.     Colorado  244     to  help  someone  who  might  be  on  strike. 

^    ,  ,^  ...       .  ,„      Connecticut ^'^      strikers  not  eligible  merely  because  they 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bUl     District  of  Columbia 250     "«  are  strikers 

remedies  this  situation  with  appropriate     Georgia  215 

language,  but  the  Sullivan  substitute  car-     Hawaii 250        no   one— I    repeat,   no   one— receives 

rles  no  such  prohibition  against  those    luinois ^»u     food   stamps   because   he   is   a   striker. 

out  on  strike  and  the  questionable  stu-     Indiana ^^=     gome  strikers  eventually  become  eligible 

dents  who  qualify  for  food  stamp  assist-     iff^" :  o     for  food  stamps  for  only  one  reason— 

ance  Kentucky 200     they  cannot  afford  to  buy  enough  food 

Now    on  this  later  point,  I  have  no    Louisiana  IViV^V^ 165     to  feed  their  families  properly.  They  must 

serious    objections    to    providing    food    Maine 271     come    within    the    income    limitations, 

stamp  assistance  to  a  struggling  famUy     Maryland   185     which  are  generaUy  low.  In  addition,  and 

attempting  to  better  their  education;  but     Massacbusetta iso     ^Yns  is  extremely  important  for  the  Mem- 

unless    some    stringent    guidelines    are     Michigan -  ^o*     bers  to  know— they  must  not  have  stocks, 

drawn.  I  can  foresee  practlcaUy  every     ?^^_~ V,  iso     bonds,   savings   accounts,   credit   union 

coUege  student  quaUfylng  for  food  stamp    Jiiss^ri  "--- 270     shares,  or  other  liquid  assets  greater  than 

assistance,  for  he  could  claim  that  his    Montana 253     those  generally  permitted  to  a  welfare 

income  level  was  below  those  standards     Nebraaica 279     client  in  the  same  State. 

set  by  the  respecUve  SUtes.  New  Jersey. 31°         We  are  talking  about  human  beings 

When  the  demonstrations  were  going     New  Mexico 215     ^nd  their  families  who  are  down  to  rock 

on  at  Columbia  and  Northwestern  Unl-     ^ew  York.    325     bottom,  or  close  to  rock  bottom,  because 

verslties,  I  took  the  floor  of  this  House    North  ^»°a ^»»     of  the  existence  of  a  labor  dispute.  Per- 

and  made  some  comments  to  the  effect    ^^^  "*'°'* 260     haps  the  employer  refused  to  bargain, 

that  If  I  found  any  one  of  our  four  chll-    or«gon'         -I 268     or   locked   them   out.   Suppose,   if   this 

dren  carrying   on  in   such   fashion,   as     PennsylTanla 245     amendment  carried,  you  had  cases  of 

those  demonstraUM's,  I  would  "cut  their     Rhode   island 245     workers  on  strike  for  long  periods  of  time 

water  off  short";  and  I  suspect  that  in  a     south  Carolina 160     ^nd  the  courts  held  the  employer  was 

case  like  that  a  college  student  could     south  Dakota -  250     guilty  of  forcing  them  out  on  strike,  and 

plead  that  his  folks  have  forsaken  him    TenneBsee --—  ^    ordering  the  men  paid  back  wages.  That 

and  that  he  was  destitute  and  therefore    ±^  205     has  happened  in  numerous  cases.  The 

qualified  for  food  stamp  assistance,  but    v^m^t  W."".'. 205     back  wages  will  not  repair  the  damage 

tliat  would  not  be  the  case  for  most  as    Virginia 195     done  to  hungry  children  by  malnutrition. 

I  would  expect  my  kids  under  those  cir-     Washington  290        would  you  also  deny  food  stamps  to 

cumstances  to  get  out  and  work  to  make    w«rt  Virginia 250     illegitimate    children?    To    children    of 

up   the   difference.   I   would  personally    wi«con«ai 200     jgigng^  yfg  ^o  not  deny  free  food  hand- 
resent  the  Federal  Government  interven-     Wyommg   .— J""     outs  to  strikers  linder  the  direct  distrlbu- 

ing  and  giving  to  my  own  kids  what  I        » Qualify  under  same  procedure  aa  to  quail-     tion  program.  Why  do  it  on  this  pro- 
would  not  give  them  myself.  tj  tor  pubUc  aaai««ai>c«.  gram? 

I  heard  some  real  bleeding  hearts  yes-  j^^^.^  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  No  one  is  going  to  choose  to  go  on 
terday  on  this  subject  during  general  de-  ^^  opposition  to  the  motion  offered  by  the  strike  in  order  to  get  food  stamps.  A 
bate,  but  some  of  those  Individuals  ex-  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Michel],  strike  vote  is  a  terribly  serious,  fateful 
pressing  themselves  also  had  to  perform  j^  chairman  I  rise  in  opposition  to  decision.  No  union  hopes  or  expects  a 
a  conalderalale  amount  of  work  them-  ^  proposal  to  strike  out  the  enacting  strike  to  drag  out  long  enough  to  enable 
selves  in  getting  through  college  back  In     ",ancX--anroDosal  to  kill  the  bill  the  workers  to  quahfy  for  food  stamps. 

those  days.  I  Just  happen  to  harbor  the    "»"«:— ^t'^"*^      ,^  „rvr  nv,.,  '  The  only  strikers  who  can  get  them  are 

old-fashioned  view  that  It  does  not  hurt  "^  '^^  '*f^  ^^  '^^"  ,    those  with  famiUes  not  able  to  get  en- 

our  young  people  to  have  to  go  out  and        When  the  gentleman  who  Proposed     ^ughtoeat. 

scratch  a  UtUe  bit  for  their  education  this  ^^^^""^jf^^}^^  ^l  thz  ■scaki,*!."  or  th.  i«  kka.net  coixbc. 
and  to  make  some  sacrifices  for  it.  I  sub-     some    $273,000    in    food    stamps    were  stt7d.mts 

mit  ty\At  It  all  h<>lns  to  build  a  better    "given"   to  the  Ford  strikers  during  a 

man  ?r  wimSS  i^th^e  Sid  cStain  month,  he  neglected  to  read  to        My  understanding  of  the  reason  for 

^i^  JSSSuSn  Mr.  Chairman,  may  us  exactly  what  the  Detroit  Board  of  the  coUege  student  part  of  the  amend- 
IsSa^SS^tIsuroJ.rtSe^miltt^  Commerce  actually  reported  In  its  letter  ment  is  that  a  handful  of  students,  about 
bUl  thatwlllprovlde  for  an  additional  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  is  in  16  married  students  at  Kearney  State 
tSSSlorforthef^stSipi«!«ram  the  hearings.  The  Board  of  Commerce  CoUege.  Nebraska,  were  getting  food 
over  «w  c^ent  ^S^^eaTlevei:  whlS  of  Detroit  reported  that  3.809  families  of  stamps.  Apparently,  the  welfare  office  of 
U  $60  SllSiTmor^Sin'wLSg^Snt  Ford  strikers  paid  $157,420  to  obtain  that  county  decldf  they  nee<i«l  th- 
in  thP  flvAl  vear  1968  $273,000  In  food  stamps,  or  a  bonus  of     help.  Are  we  gearing  up  the  full  majesty 

'"-SL^Jo^ Tney  should  provide  $115:420  In  food  purchasing  power^  So  of  the  Govei^ent  of  the  Unlted^ta^ 
for  an  orderly  expansion  of  the  program  this  was  not  a  case  of  $273  000  in  food  to  keep  16  students  at  Kearney  (^11^ 
in  most  of  those  counties  asking  to  get  stamps  being  "given"  to  the  strikers,  probably  under  the  GI  bUl.  from  eettrng 
nt?^the  proSSi.  bui  which  have  been  They  paid  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  those  $6  wori^  of  added  to<x»  P""»^«°^  P?'^" 
deSed^tTtS  point  by  lack  of  funds  food  stamps  out  of  their  own  money  a  month?  n  they  are  cheatmg  and  do  not 
or  more  properly  because  of  the  expend-  When  you  consider  how  many  tens  of  need  this  help  m  order  to  eat  Propefiy. 
TtuS  lI^tiuL  InSSby  this  CoXesB  thousands  of  FotA  workers  were  on  strike  the  local  authorities  have  the  power  now 
somle  short  time  agb^  at  the  time,  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that    to  exclude  them.  Are  we  to  assume  that 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  Committee    only  3.809  were  actually  in  such  flnan-     all  college  students  are  rich?  Wliat  about 
will  see  fit  to  vote  down  the  SuUivan    clal  straits  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for    the  fellow  who  comes  out  of  the  Army 
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and  decides  to  ko  to  college  on  the  GI 
blip 

JVSTmr«Tlr.N     r    R     >->P»^N      KNO     »rTHORIZATlr.N 

Mr  Chairman  I  Ictiow  that  some  of 
the  Members  are  rel  ictant  to  vote  for 
an  open  ended  authnnzation  on  any 
program  Usually,  a  standing  committee 
havinu  jurisdiction  over  a  government 
program  comes  to  have  a  strong  and 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  program  and 
wants  to  see  :t  succeed,  or  else  abolishes 
It  So  If  the  cnmmittet'  sets  a  celling 
on  appropriations,  it  can  usually  be 
counted  on  to  review  that  program  from 
time  to  time  and  come  forward  promptly 
with  new  and  hii^'her  ceilinkis  where  ap- 
propriate Thi.s  legislation  is  m  a  dif- 
ferent category  The  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  program  does 
not  really  like  the  program— in  fact,  dur- 
int;  the  hearings  there  was  a  long  discus- 
sion in  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
the  effect  that  this  Iei;islation  really  be- 
longed before  some  other  committee — 
any  other  committee 

Last  year,  after  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram authorization  expired  J'lly  1.  it 
took  until  late  September  to  get  enabling 
legislation  enacted— because  the  con- 
ferees from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture did  not  care  if  it  died  forever  This 
IS  an  intolerable  legislative  situation  for 
those  of  us—  a  majority  of  the  House— 
who  believe  this  is  a  good  program 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Appropriations 
Committee— tough  as  it  i.'^-has  always 
treated  this  program  with  openmmded 
objectivity  and  has  supp<3rted  it  with 
funds  neces.sary  to  enable  it  u^  expand 
It  has  never  been  extravagant  with  the 
food  stamp  appropriation— it  has  always 
cut  close  Under  my  amendment  I  think 
we  can  tr..st  that  committee  to  watch 
this  program  with  the  same  care  and 
diligence  '-l  at  it  watches  all  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Government  If  it  proposes 
too  high  an  appropriation,  the  Members 
can  act  to  reduce  it  on  the  House  floor; 
if  the  proposed  appropriation  is  too  low. 
we  can  seek  lo  raise  it  But  we  can  ap- 
propriate what  the  House  feels  should 
be  spent,  and  not  be  limited  to  an  arbi- 
trary ceihng  set  by  a  hostile  legislative 
committee 

UTHER    L.PEN-END     *l-RJL  VI.  fURZ    DEPARTMENT 
AUTHORIZATU'NS 

There  is  nothing  unusual  about  an 
open-ended  authoruation  on  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  programs  There  is 
no  ceiling  on  the  funds  which  can  be 
spent  on  wheat  certificates,  or  cotton 
supports,  or  feed  grain  supports,  or  pea- 
nut supports  If  there  is  a  ceiling  on  Pub- 
lic Law  480  expenditures  for  giving  food 
away  abroad,  it  is  now  so  fantastically 
high- about  $7  billion— we  could  never 
approach  it  There  is  no  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations tor  meat  inspection,  or  poultry 
inspection,  or  many  other  Department  of 
Agriculture  programs 

And  there  is  no  arbitrary  ceiling  either 
on  the  free  food  direct  distribution  hand- 
outs, on  which  we  are  now  spending  Sll 
per  person  per  month,  compared  to  the 
average  cost  of  $6  73  a  month  for  those 
on  the  food  stamp  protiram 

One  of  the  reasons  we  cannot  put  a 
realistic  ceJing  on  this  program  is  that 
the  food  stamp  program,  which  started 


from  a  liny  beginning  of  only  eight  coun- 
ties 7  years  ago  is  now  up  to  nearly  1.100 
counties — with  hundreds  of  additional 
counties  waiting  to  come  into  it  We  do 
not  know  m  advance  how  many  [Dersons 
in  tho.se  counties  will  elect  to  participate 
It  is  purely  voluntarv  A  new  project  al- 
ways starts  out  with  a  ver>  small  number 
of  participants  and  gradually  increa.ses 
in  size  That  has  been  tlie  pattern  in  al- 
most every  new  county  It  requires  a  lot 
of  educational  work  to  get  low-income 
families  to  come  inU)  it  They  f^nd  it  hard 
to  understand  the  renuuemenls.  and  lo 
save  up  the  money  to  buy  the  stamps 
once  or  twice  a  month  Many  of  them  do 
not  think  they  have  been  .spending  nearly 
as  much  for  food  as  the  fixxl  stamp  regu- 
lations re<iuirp  them  to  do  They  have  U) 
be  taught  the  advantages,  particularly  to 
their  cluldren.  of  making  the  .sacrifice  of 
spending  for  food  some  of  the  money  they 
would  prefer  to  spend  for  other  things. 
The  participation  in  the  program,  in  the 
areas  which  now  have  it.  has  risen  by  22 
percent  in  the  past  year  This  is  wonder- 
ful— It  is  what  we  want  But  it  has  meant 
a  .substantial  increase  in  the  Federal  cost 
of  the  program 

SA\TNGS     Til     G.  IV  F.H.N  .Mt:  NT     WMFN      FfH.D     STAMIS 
REPLACE    UIREl  T    DISTRIBI-TION 

Just  remember  however,  that  when 
you  start  a  food  stamp  project  in  a  coun- 
ty, you  automatically  end  the  direct  dis- 
tribution program  there,  which  costs 
almost  twice  lus  much  iierson  as  the  food 
stamp  program  That  Ls  a  big  saving  to 
the  Government  But  the  food  sUunp 
program  depends  on  api)ropnations.  and 
the  direct  distribution  program  does  not 
Is  it  not  worth  increasing  the  appropria- 
tion for  f(xxl  stamps  a  little  bit  in  order 
to  save  a  whole  lot  in  the  cost  of  the 
cnU-ier  program'  Each  dollar  you  appro- 
priate for  Uie  fowl  siuunyi  prognun  means 
nearly  $2  ru»t  being  .spent  for  dii-ect  dis- 
tribution 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  3.500.000 
(x^ple  now  gettuig  fn-e  food,  at  a  cost  of 
$11  per  i*rson  per  month,  aie  not  poor 
enough  lo  qualify  for  the  food  stamp 
program  We  know  that  from  the  inves- 
gations  made  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  extH-rieiices  in  tiiose  coun- 
ties which  changed  from  direct  distribu- 
tion to  foixl  sUimixs  Neaiiy  half  of  those 
-ettmg  free  food  were  found  lo  be  not 
really  eligible  for  it  and  could  not  qualify 
for  food  stamps,  because  their  incomes  or 
re.sources  were  too  high. 

So.  by  changing  over  from  one  program 
to  the  other,  vou  save  about  S4  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  ever>'  $1  of  Federal  funds 
spent  an  food  stamps  m  any  county 
which  makes  the  change 

A  dollar  c*illng  on  this  program  would 
result,  eiich  vear  trom  now  on.  as  it  has 
in  the  past  vear.  m  great  uncertainty 
amoni;  the  counties  which  want  the  pro- 
gram but  do  not  know  if  they  can  be 
included 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  said 
he  would  need  at  least  S325  million  in- 
su-ad  of  the  current  appropriation  of 
$225  million  this  year  m  order  to  include 
all  Uie  counties  which  liave  asked  for  it 
That  still  would  leave  about  half  the 
counties  in  Uie  country  outside  the  pro- 
■AV&m    There  are.  so  far  no  counties  In 


Arizona  Oklahoma.  Idaho.  Florida.  Dela- 
ware or  New  Hampshire  ready  to  come 
into  the  program,  but  I  iun  sure  they  will 
want  lo  do  so  New  York  City  has  not  yet 
requested  it  Neither  has  Mls.souri.  for  any 
area  except  St  U>uis.  In  all  of  those 
suites,  the  grocers  want  it:  the  welfare 
ijoople  want  it:  the  poor  iieople  want  it. 
If  you  set  a  dollar  ceiling,  no  matter 
how  high,  it  could  not  be  an  accurate 
or  realistic  one.  because  we  do  not  know 
.\hen  ill  of  the  States  now  outside  of 
the  priH-'iam  will  pass  the  necessai-y  leg- 
islation to  enable  them  to  come  into  it. 
Why  deny  this  program  to  their  citizens. 
if  every  additional  dollar  we  sijend  on 
food  stamps  to  bring  m  new  areas  means 
a  saving  of  $4  in  cost  of  the  direct  dis- 
tribution program  in  those  same  areas? 

AREAS  WArriNG  TO  COME  INTO  THE  PROGRAM 

Mr  Chairman,  in  order  to  understand 
ihe  nece.ssity  for  adopting  my  substitute 
amendment,  you  need  only  look  at  the 
long  list  of  counties  in  the  United  States 
whicli  want  lo  come  into  the  program 
and  could  not  do  .so  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  There  are  himdreds  of  such  coun- 
ties They  have  all  requested  the  program 
and  are  prepared  to  participate  in  it  as 
.soon  as  fmids  can  be  made  available. 
None  of  the  counties  in  this  list  can  look 
forward  lo  participation  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  now  or  in  the  forseeable 
future,  if  my  amendment  is  defeated  and 
the  committee  bill  passes  In  the  form  in 
which  It  was  reported. 


hihj  JO,  1968 
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\REAS  WHK  II  l-ANNCiT  ENTER  THE  PROGRAM 
WITHOUT  PASSAGE  OF  THE  SIH^LIVAN  SITBSTI- 
TfTE 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  1.027  coun- 
ties or  independent  cities  throughout  the 
countrv  participating  now  in  the  food 
.stamp  program.  About  239  additional 
ones  have  been  waiting  since  last  De- 
cember—when they  were  certified  for 
It  —for  funds  to  become  available  so  that 
thev  could  begin  to  participate.  All  of 
them  were  assured  that  the  $255,000,000 
included  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1969 
would  enable  them  to  start  the  program 
by  July  1.  1968.  at  the  latest,  and  many 
w'ere  expecting  to  .start  In  May  or  June  of 
this  year.  Out  of  these  239.  only  72  are 
40ing  to  be  admitted  to  the  program  this 
month,  and  some  additional  ones  pos- 
sibly in  August  or  September,  but  all  of 
the  following  counties  will  remain  on  the 
wailing  list  indefinitely  until  more  funds 
can  be  provided,  even  though  they  have 
been  readj-  since  last  December  lo  start: 

IRKVIolSLY    bCHEDfl.ED    TO    OPEN    IN    jri  Y    BIT 
NOW    DEFniRED     i  I  1  5  I 

Alabama:  Mobile  County  and  Mont- 
gomery County. 

Alaska:  Anchorage  area.  Dillingham 
area.  Fairbanks  area.  Juneau  area. 
Ketchikan  area.  Nome  area  -balance', 
Seward  area. 

Arkansas  Columbia  County.  Garland 
County,  Union  County. 

California:  Alameda  County. 

Colorado:  Chaffee  County,  Fremont 
County,  Grand  County.  Lake  County, 
Routl'couniy.  Teller  County. 

Georgia:  Chatham  County,  Polk  Coun- 
ty. Upson  County 

"  Illinois:  Boone  County,  Bureau  Coimty, 
Carroll  County.  De  Kalb  County,  Du  Page 
County.  Ford  County,  Fnilton  County, 
Grundy     County.     Henderson     County, 


Henry  County,  Jo  Daviess  County.  Kane 
County.  Kankakee  Coimty,  Kendall 
County.  Knox  County.  Lake  County,  La 
SaUe  County.  Lee  County.  Uvingston 
County.  Marshall  County.  McHenry 
Countv.  McLean  County,  Mercer  County. 
Ogle  County,  Peoria  County,  Putnum 
County,  Rock  Island  County,  Stark 
County.  Stephenson  Coimty,  TazeweU 
County,  Warren  County,  Whiteside 
County.  Will  Coimty,  Winnebago  County, 
Woodford  County. 

Louisiana :  Caddo  Parish. 
Maryland:     Wicomico     County     and 
Worcester  County. 

Michigan:  Allegan  County.  Barry 
County.  Benzie  County.  Branch  County, 
Clare  County.  Clinton  County.  Eaton 
County.  Grand  Traverse  County,  Hills- 
dale County.  Isabella  County,  Mason 
County.  Muskegon  County,  Ogemaw 
County.  St.  Joseph  County.  Shiawasse 
County,  and  Wexford  County. 

Minnesota:  Cook  County.  Le  Sueur 
County,  Mille  Lacs  County,  and  Sibley 
County. 

Montana:  Glacier  County. 
New  Jersey:  Cumberland  County  and 
Hudson  County. 

New  Mexico:  Bernalillo  County. 
North  Carolina:  Guilford  County  and 
Rockingham  County. 

Ohio:  Ashtabula  County.  Medina 
County,  Ross  County,  Sandusky  County, 
and  Shelby  Coimty. 

Permsylvania:  Butler  County,  Camer- 
on County,  Centre  County.  Elk  County, 
and  York  County. 

South  Carolina :  Aiken  County.  Ander- 
son County.  Charleston  County,  Green- 
vUle  County.  Greenwood  County.  Lan- 
caster County,  Lexington  County,  Pick- 
ens County.  Richland  County,  Spartan- 
burg County. 

South  Dakota:  Beadle  County,  Brown 
County.  Codington  County.  Davison 
County. 

Virginia:  Fairfax  County.  Including 
cities  of  Palls  Church  and  Fairfax. 

Washington :  King  County  and  Pierce 
County. 

Wisconsin:  Barron  County  and  Eau 
Claire  County. 

PREVIOtTSLY  SCHEDULED  TO  OPEN  IN  AUGUST  BUT 
DErEKRXO    (16) 

Arkansas:  Washington  County. 

Louisiana:  St.  Tammany  Parish. 

Michigan :  Alger  County,  Delta  County, 
DickinsOTi  County,  Genesee  County, 
Saginaw  County. 

Montena :  Valley  County. 

Ohio:  Fulton  County  and  Huron 
County. 

Pennsylvania:  Berks  County,  Dela- 
ware County,  Monroe  County,  North- 
ampton County. 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  County  and  San  Juan 
County. 

OTHERS    DETERRED    INDEriNmLT     (1«) 


Louisiana:  De  Soto  Parish. 

Massachusetts:  City  of  Boston,  city  of 
Cambridge,  city  of  Dracut.  city  of  Pitts- 
field,  city  of  Qulncy,  city  of  Revere,  city 
of  Springfield. 

Michigan:  Antrim  County  and  School- 
craft County. 

Mississippi:  Alcorn  Oounty. 

New  York:  Schoharie  County. 

rtoTth  Dakota :  Poster  County. 

Ohio:  Noble  County. 


ADDrnoNAL  jlrkas  seeking  program 
The  following  additional  areas  have 
also  requested  food  stamp  projects  and 
cannot  possibly  be  admitted  unless  the 
appropriation  is  increased  substantially 
above  the  $225  million  presently  author- 
ized or  the  $245  million  proposed  in  the 
committee  bill: 

RECENT    ADnmONAL    REQCESTS    FOR    FOOO    STAMP 
PROGRAM     (1151 

Alabama:  Elmore  County  and  Tusca- 
loosa County. 

Arkansas:  Scott  County. 

California:  Monterey  County  and  Sac- 
ramento County. 

Colorado:  Om-ay  County  and  San  Mig- 
uel County. 

Connecticut:  City  of  Bridgeixirt,  city 
of  Norwich,  city  of  Torrington.  city  of 
Mlddletown,  city  of  Stamford. 

Georgia:  Newton  County.  Dooly 
County.  Wilcox  County. 

Indiana:  Brown  County  and  Sullivan 
County.  ^,  ^ 

Iowa:  Fremont  County,  Worth  County. 
Bremer  County,  Muscatine  County,  Mon- 
roe County,  Polk  County  Boone  County. 
Webster    Comity,    Adair    County,    Page 

County.  , 

Kansas:     Leavenworth     County     and 

Johnson  County. 

Kentucky:  Bracken  County.  Christian 
County,  Edmondson  County.  Fulton 
County.  Hart  County.  LewLs  County.  Mc- 
Lean County,  Metcalfe  County.  Owen 
County,  Boone  County. 

Louisiana:  Sabine  Parish,  Lafourche 
Parish,  St.  Bernard  Parish,  Jackson 
Parish'  Uncoln  Parish,  Bienville  Parish. 
Tangipahoa  Parish,  Webster  Parish. 
East  Feliciana  Parish. 

' Michigan:  Baraga  County,  Mecosta 
County,  Cass  County.  Livingston  County. 
Montcalm  County,  Ionia  County.  Me- 
nominee County. 

Minnesota:  Meeker  County,  Steele 
County,  Norman  County. 

Mississippi:  Rankin  County,  Tippah 
County.  Pearl  River  County,  Sharkey 
County. 

Montana:  Missoula  County,  Richland 
County.  HUl  County.  Musselshell  County. 

Nebraska:  Madison  County,  McPher- 
son  County.  Lincoln  County,  Logan 
County,  Webster  County,  Hayes  County, 
Frontier  County,  Fmmas  County,  Hitch- 
cock County,  Richardson  County,  Adams 
County. 

New  Jersey:  Hunterdon  County,  Es- 
sex County,  Morris  County. 

North  Carolina:  Richmond  County. 
McDowell  County.  Davie  County,  Pitt 
County,  Catawba  County. 

North  Dakota:  Divide  County.  Ren- 
ville County,  Adams  County.  Griggs 
County,  Nelson  County,  Stutsman  Coun- 
ty, Pembina  County. 

Pennsylvania:  Forest  County,  War- 
ren County,  Lancaster  County. 

South  Dakota:  Hanson  County,  Miner 
County,  Hyde  County,  McCook  Coun- 
ty, Perkins  County,  Charles  Mix  Coun- 
ty, Douglas  County.  Edmunds  County, 
Aiirora  County.  Lincoln  County.  Lake 
County,  Walworth  County.  Jackson 
County. 

Tennessee:  Henderson  County,  Brad- 
ley County.  White  County,  Carter  Coun- 
ty, Rhea  County. 


Virginia:     City     of     Vlrgbiia     Beach 
and  city  of  Hampton. 

Wisconsin:  Buffalo  County. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  the  enacting  clau.se. 
an  amendment  intended  to  kill  the  b,!l. 
I  urge  instead  that  the  substitute  be  ap- 
proved, so  that  this  program  can  expand 
to  include  many  more  undernounslied 
or  malnourished  Americans  of  In.v 
income. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  que.stiun  i.^  i.n 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
iitntleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Michel  I. 
The  preferential  motion  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recofoiizes 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  !Mr. 
Martin  1. 

Mr  MARTIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opix>.<-ition  to  the  amendment  from  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  who.se  amend- 
ment omitted  restrictions  on  the  .sale  of 
food  stamps  to  both  strikers  and  college 
students. 

I  ri.se  in  support  of  the  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  in  a  few  minutes  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia IMr.  Teague]  tx3  include  the  re- 
striction on  the  issuance  of  food  stamps 
lo  college  students  and  strikers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  hometown  of 
Kearney,  Nebr.,  according  lo  the  welfare 
director,  food  stamps  were  issued  to  57 
families  during  the  month  of  May  1968. 
Of  this  number,  approximately  one-third 
were  college  students.  In  Lancaster 
County,  the  home  of  the  great  University 
of  Nebraska,  of  98  nonpublic  as.sistance 
households  issued  food  stamps  during 
the  month  of  May.  45  households  were 
college  students,  according  to  the  welfare 
director,  Mr.  J.  Earle  Travert.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  C.  A.  Petersson,  Douglas 
County  welfare  administrator  in  Omaha, 
approximately  15  families  receiving  food 
stamps  during  the  month  of  May  were 
college  students. 

I  feel  that  this  bypasses  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  in  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  primarily  one  for  the  poor  and 
those  on  relief.  This  was  never  intended 
to  be  an  aid  to  education  program. 

A  reporter  for  the  Kearney  State  Col- 
lege paper  at  Kearney.  Nebr..  Interviewed 
19  college  students  who  have  used  the 
food  stamp  program.  Let  me  quote  from 
some  of  their  findings: 

Dozens  upon  dozens  of  beer  cans,  inter- 
mingled with  what  appeared  to  be  several 
days  garbage  were  heaped  so  high  it  spilled 
over  and  occupied  the  entire  corner  of  the 
apartment.  This  was  the  scene  at  a  two  room 
residence,  plus  bathroom,  located  within 
wallting  distance  of  downtown  Kearney. 

Near  the  open  window  sat  an  ex-Eervlce- 
man.  now  a  Junior  at  Kearney  State  College, 
and  one  of  tho6e  students  who  applied  for 
and  received  Federal  food  stamps  from  the 
Buffalo  County  Welfare  Agency. 

He  was  asked.  "Have  you  ever  .ibused  the 
program?" 

"We  weren't  allowed  to  pi  rchase  cigarettes, 
alcohol,  nor  foods  which  were  not  for  hu- 
man consumption  (like  cat  or  dog  food) .  but 
I  got  around  that,"  he  said.  "I  bought  Qui- 
nine water  and  pop  for  mixed  drinks.  That 
was  a  good  deal  because  I  could  trade  the 
bottles  for  deposit  and  use  the  money  to  buy 
cigarettes." 

He  went  on  to  say  he  bought  cat  food  for 
his  cat.  "They  (the  food  store)  wouldn't  sell 
me  the  cam.ed  food,  but  they  did  the  dry," 
he  said. 
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In  another  caae.  four  studenta,  who  re- 
sided together  and  had  participated  in  ihe 
priHtrani.  said  thpv  -A-ere  warned  to  keep  their 
r.Kid  separate  but  jne  tanned  20  year-old 
collp(?e  junior,  said.  We  dldn  t  though,  we 
continued  to  buy  our  foi<l  and  ieep  it  all  to- 
gether " 

Two  student*  admitted  they  went  out  and 
bought  the  thickest  steaks  they  could  nnd  ' 
the  day  Ihev  received  the  stamps  Htrwever. 
•there  is  nothing  th,it  >aV5  they  cant  '  said 
one  local  county  welfare  p<ike«man  '  If  thev 
want  to  throw  u  .ill  iwav  on  steak  the  ftrst 
day  and  starve  the  rest  >f  the  week  that's  up 
to  them,  ' she  added 

All  student  purcliitsers  said  they  were  re- 
quired by  the  welfare  ofBcUls  to  produce 
proof  concerning  their  a«aets-  st^^^-ks  bonds 
eavlngs  accounts  medical  bills  income,  rent, 
utilities.  .\t\A  cooking  facilities 

•  I  Just  tCKjk  them  a  copy  of  my  bank  state- 
ment \i\A  medical  bills,"  said  one  married 
student 

Twelve  '>f  the  nineteen  students  inter- 
viewed iUso  said  they  presented  them  with 
bank  statements  .la  proof  of  ;issets  A  mar- 
ried student  .idded.  "I  had  nothing  to  hide  " 

In  corttrnst,  a  20-year-old  KSC  senior  said 
one  of  hfJ  roommates  had  to  transfer  his 
bank  account  to  hLs  parents  ■  before  he 
could   qualify 

There  were  four  of  us  in  our  apartment 
and  we  were  <ill  on  the  stamps,  '  said  one  stu- 
dent athelete  It  really  got  me  when  I  went 
down  there  In  fact.  It  especially  bothered 
me  because  we  certainly  were  not  destitute  ■ 

he  said 

The  ex-serviceman,  however,  said  it  did  not 
b.>Lher  him  at  all  He  believed  he  waa  as  de- 
serving as  some  -ther  people  who  were  al- 
lowed the  stamps  He  added.  I  might  as  well 
►,'et   my   back  scratched,  too  " 

We  always  wore  old  clothes  when  we  went 
down  to  buy  food  stamps,'  said  one  KSC 
senior  but  he  admitted  he  felt  a  little  guilty 
when  he  and  his  roommates  drove  down  to 
the  welfare  ofUce  in  .>ne  of  their  cats  They 
owned  an  ,ur-condltioned  Bulck,  a  real 
sharp  T-Blrt  and  a  Lincoln  Continental.  "  he 
.said,  and  added  that  was  what  made  me  feel 
a    little    guilty  " 

Mr  Chai.-man.  if  this  is  typical  of  our 
colleges  in  Nebraska.  It  most  certainly 
is  probably  soin.t;  on  amont;  college  .stu- 
dents throughout  the  country. 

The  Federal  food  stamp  prouram  is  a 
Kood  program,  and  U  .should  be  con- 
tinued, but  for  the  poor  and  those  on  re- 
lief, rather  than  for  college  students  and 
strikers. 

I  urtje  the  adoption  of  the  Teague 
amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraika  iias  expired. 

The  Chair  rt-coynizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio     Mr    T.^FT  1 

Mr  T.\FT  Mr  Chairman.  I  com- 
mented on  this  program  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volunif  113.  part  11.  page 
15166.  p<.>intin«  out  its  Haws  as  follows; 

First  It  is  not  coordinated  with  other 
Federal.  State,  or  local  welfare  program*. 

.Second  It  requires  the  welfare  family  to 
spend  a  prescribed  portion  of  family  income 
on  food  whether  or  not  this  is  the  family's 
primary  need  at  the  time 

Third  It  13  administered  at  high  cc«t  by 
the  Agriculture  Department  It  should  be 
under  a  Federal  .-;:a'-e.  or  local  department 
concerned  with  welfare 

Fourth  It  pays  a  full  profit  markup  on 
each  dollar  of  subsidy  provided  No  one  should 
make  a  profit   from  welfare  needs 

Fifth  Its  application  over  the  Nation  l.-i 
spotty  and  inequitable  In  December  of  1966. 
only  42.074  Ohloans  received  help,  while 
411,205  from  Mississippi  benefited 

Sixth    It  encourages  States  to  avoid   their 


resp.in«lblllty    for   participation   in   and    sup- 
port   for   legitimate   welfare   programs 

These  defect*  in  the  program  have  been 
subBtantlated  by  the  performance  since  and 
the  prt^ram  should  be  radically  overhauled 
or  abandoned 

Mr  Cliairman.  to  enact  the  Sullivan 
amendment  would  be  to  compound  the 
protjram'.s  defects-  not  merely  to  con- 
tinuf-  them 

Mr  PODELl.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  tlie  fo»jd  stamp  pro;^rafn  and 
emphasize  the  need  to  support  a  4-year 
authon/ation  without  sp^-ciflc  monetary 
limiUtions  on  approprlallons. 

Much  lias  been  done  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Awrlculiurcs  food  stamp  Pro- 
■  ram  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done^ 
Experience  has  .shown  us  that  the  food 
stamp  proeram  is  the  most  cfBclent 
method  vet  devi.sed  to  move  more  nutri- 
tious food  to  more  low-income  people.  1 
.un  sure  that  v^•e  all  auree  that  this  pro- 
gram must  l)e  adequately  financed  .so 
that  It  can  be  further  expanded:  and 
that  the  program  needs  effective  con- 
yrcs-sioiial  direction,  leadership  and  pro- 
gram review  Coni;resswoman  Svllivan  s 
amendment  to  the  food  stamp  blU  pro- 
vides for  such  measures. 

In  needy  family  feeding,  the  food 
-tamp  prouram  is  reachlnB  almo-st  -.5 
million  persons  in  43  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

Even  .so  there  Is  need  for  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  program  in  the  ficht  to 
eliminate  the  problem  of  huni:ry  Ameri- 
cans The  food  stamp  program  i-s  the 
kind  of  family  food  assistance  program 
we  need  to  operate  and  to  fund  if  we  are 
to  move  forward  in  the  way  we  should 
The  food  stamp  approach  has  stronc 
support  and  appeal  ainonu  the  State  and 
local  officials  to  whom  USDA  looks  to 
^;et  the  food  assistance  job  done 

I  therefore,  strongly  support  Con- 
i;resswoman  Si'llivan  s  amendment  to 
the  food  stamp  bill  This  amendment 
provides  for  a  4-vear  authorization  with- 
out specific  monetary  limitations  on  ap- 
propriations But.  to  assist  and  tiuide  the 
Conuress  in  its  annual  fundmt:  decisions, 
the  amendment  requires  specific  rules 
for  an  in-depth  congressional  review 
prior  to  each  annual  appropriation  it 
will  thus  permit  the  Congress  to  inake 
Its  decisions  each  year  m  the  Imht  of  tne 
then  current  situation  A  4-year  author- 
ization will  remove  the  uncertainties 
which  the  States  now  face  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  prouram.  and  will  implement 
the  policy  of  orderly  and  proKressive 
vear-to-year  expansion  The  national 
need  to  make  a  full  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  dictates  the  need  for  such 
action 

^bove  all,  Congresswoman  Sullivan  s 
substitute  eliminates  from  the  ormlxial 
bill  a  provision  proiiibilini;  the  distribu- 
tion of  food  to  c.-rtam  individuals.  Are 
we  so  budgetary  mindrd  that  we  may 
deny  to  a  strikim;  worker  food  for  his 
family?  Are  we  that  callous  that  we  now 
foist  qualifications  on  hungry  faces''  Has 
this  Congress  be<.ome  .so  hard  that  they 
would  even  ask  an  individual  his  back- 
ground before  oflenng  him  a  meal'  I 
.submit  that  the  only  question  that  any- 
one should  be  askfd  is  Are  you  huni;ry  '" 
Mr  BKAY  Mr  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the    amendment    offered    by    the    eentle 


lady  from  Missouri  1  Mrs  SullivanI. 
This  amendment  byiwsses  the  Appro- 
[iriations  Committee  and  places  no  limit 
on  the  amount  of  food  to  be  distributed. 
Such  action  will  open  up  endless  abuses. 
There  is  already  much  scandal  m  the 
program  I  will  suiiport  what  is  needed. 
It  is  fcxihsh  to  authorize  food  that  is  not 
needed  I  cannot  i-'ive  a  blank  check  to 
the  admini.s-tration  on  this  matter 

I  supfKirl  the  increa.se  in  tlie  1969  au- 
thorization lor  the  food  stamp  program 
as  IS  in  Uie  original  bill  The  extra  $20 
million— raising  the  total  for  fi.scal  year 
1969  to  $245  million— will  lielp  bring  this 
program  to  around  3  million  i>eople  I 
believe  ihLs  is  a  fitting  time  for  some  ob- 
.servations  on  the  problem  of  hunger,  for 
.separation  of  fact  from  fancy,  for  re- 
flecting on  just  what  is  being  done,  for 
brief  I  on.slderation  of  the  entire  scope  of 
Federal  welfare  programs,  and  some  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  man  who  ulti- 
mately pays  the  bill:  the  American 
taxpayer 

Earlier  this  year  two  reports — one 
written,  prepared  by  an  unofflcial  orga- 
nization calling  it.self  the  Citizens  Board 
of  Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Malnutrition 
In  the  United  States,  and  the  other,  a 
television  documentary  called  'Hunger 
in  .\merica  ' — generated  shock  and  con- 
cern and  meant  a  barrage  of  letters  to 
Congress  demanding  something  be  done 

'  Hunger— U  S  A"  had  flatly  charged 
that: 

Hunger  and  malnulrlllon  exist  in  this 
country,  affecting  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  and  increa-sing  in  .severity  and 
extent  irom  year  to  year 

The  report  designated  256  counties 
as  "emergency  luinger  counties"  and  im- 
plied widespread  starvation  in  these 
areas 

The  Hou.se  Committee  on  Agriculture 
wrote  directly  to  the  health  officers  in 
each  of  lhe.se  countie,s.  asking  if  there 
were  cases  of  starvation  or  serious 
iiunger — as  the  report  alleged — because 
someone  could  not  obtain  food  through 
various  relief  programs.  Of  all  the  coun- 
ties responding — by  June  17  of  this  year, 
when  the  committee's  report  was  re- 
leased. 181  of  the  256  had  done  so — there 
was  not  one  case  of  starvation,  and  few 
(if  serious  hunger.  Tliere  were  many 
instances  of  .something  completely  dif- 
ferent from  either  hunger  or  starvation, 
and  not  necessarily  connected  to  or  a 
direct  resultant  of  either:  that  •was  mal- 
nutrition, something  grappled  with  daily 
by  home  economics  and  welfare  workers 
w  ho  find  the  problem  with  many  families 
;s  not  alone  In  gettmg  food,  but  in  getting 
and  preparing  the  right  kind  of  food. 

Many  of  the  replies  to  the  committee 
noted  that  no  one  from  the  citizens  board 
Imd  visited  the  county  designated.  The 
Committee  on  Agnculture  determined 
what  the  citizens  board  had  actually 
done  was  take  data  collected  over  the 
years  on  iwpulation.  income,  mortality 
rates,  et  cetera,  extrapolate  the  results, 
and  from  this  conclude  that  certain  levels 
of  data  meant  the  given  area  suffered 
from  "emergency  hunger." 

In  addition,  a  study  made  by  a  .staff 
member  of  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  of  "Hunger— U.S.A."  says  the 
findings  of  the  citizens  board  were  based 
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on  factual  error,  lack  of  knowledge,  and 
too  much  emotion.  I  quote  from  IDA'S 
report,  entitled  "Hunger  U.S.A.— A  Criti- 
cal Review": 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  a  report  of  this  im- 
portance should  conUln  so  many  factual 
errors  and  manifest  a  lack  of  basic  knowledge 
of  nutrition.  ...  It  must  be  considered  more 
of  B  political  polemic  than  a  sclentlflc  trea- 
tise It  seems  to  stir  up  action  based  on  emo- 
tional appeal.  Ab  a  sclentlflc  document  it 
falls  to  supply  the  necessary  Information 
to  direct  the  energies  of  the  responsible 
people  Into  the  proper  channels  of  corrective 
measures. 

Then,  in  May.  a  nationwide  TV  docu- 
mentary called  "Hunger  in  America" 
gave  the  impression  that  the  situation 
was  even  worse  than  indicated  In  "Him- 

ger U.S.A."  The  House  Committee  on 

Education  and  Labor  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  a  report.  On 
May  27,  1968,  the  Secretary  responded, 
calling  the  TV  program  "biased,  one- 
sided, dishonest."  It  contains  "gross  er- 
rors of  fact."  Other  facts  "were  com- 
pletely Ignored."  Individual  cases  "were 
presented  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  con- 
vince an  average  viewer  that  they  rep- 
resented the  norm  for  food  aid  recipients 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  they 
do  not." 

Both  reports,  seem  to  have  been  made 
with  more  of  an  eye  for  sensationalism 
than  for  presenting  the  truth  of  the 
matter;  both  left  the  clear  implication 
that  no  one  took  notice  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  and  nothing  was  being 
done. 

Ignored  was  the  fact  that  close  to  36 
million  Americans,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
over  $900  million,  take  part  in  the  entire 
Federal  food  program.  12.f  million  chil- 
dren get  free  lunches  at  school;  6.5  mil- 
lion children  get  limches  at  less  than 
cost;  10  million  children  get  free  milk 
during  the  school  day:  6  million  people 
get  surplus  food  or  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  plan;  1.3  million  people  receive 
food  donated  to  charitable  institutions; 
160,000  children  in  low-Income  areas 
get  free  meals  from  a  new  school  break- 
fast program. 

And  even  this  is  but  one  small  part 
of  the  mammoth  overall  Federal  welfare 
and  ald-to-the-poor  program  that  costs 
close  to  $30  billion  annually.  It  makes 
up  one-sixth  of  the  entire  Federal  budg- 
et: a  budget  now  grown  to  such  a  size 
that  It  means  a  Federal  expenditure  of 
$334,094  per  minute;  S20  million  per 
hour;  over  $3.3  billion  per  week. 

The  burden  of  all  this — heavy,  and 
getting  heavier — is  on  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayer  and  most  of  it  Is  on 
the  middle-income  American,  whose 
personal  income  Is  between  $5,000  and 
$15,000  per  year.  These  Americans — men 
and  women— file  45  percent  of  all  per- 
sonal Income  tax  returns,  and  pay  over 
50  percent  of  all  personal  income  taxes 
collected.  They  support  upward  of 
1,200  different  programs  of  Federal  as- 
sistance of  one  kind  or  another  to  In- 
dividuals, commimltles.  and  localities. 
They  do  It  with  a  minimiun  of  grum- 
bling and  a  maximum  of  resignation.  In 
one  way,  they  are.  indeed,  "forgotten" 
but  in  another  they  are  the  most  re- 
membered of  our  day,  because  it  is  to 
them  and  to  their  pockets  the  Federal 


Goveriunent  turns  and  returns,  over  and 
over  again,  to  finance  Its  operation. 

I  conclude  with  an  article  from  the 
March  21,  1968  Washington  Post;  mis- 
management and  poor  administration  Is 
endemic  to  Government  programs.  I  will 
ask  unanimous  permission  to  Insert  this 
editorial  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. If  the  taxpayer  is  going  to  be 
burdened  with  the  support  of  these 
things,  the  very  least  his  Government 
owes  him  is  competent  administration. 
Am  FOR  Poor  Tied  Up  in  Bl'NGLe 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
A  $10-mllllon  Federal  program  to  attack 
starvation  and  malnutrition  among  the  Na- 
tion's poor  got  hung  up  yesterday  In  a  bu- 
reaucratic bungle. 

It  was  a  prime  example  of  how  difficult  It 
is  to  get  Government  agencies  charged  with 
working  for  the  pjoor  to  work  with  each  other. 
The  emergency  program  to  provide  food 
and  medical  aid  Is  to  be  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  Agriculture  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  i  OEO ) 
OEO  was  so  certain  that  agreement  had 
been  reached  that  It  began  distributing 
copies  of  press  releases,  dated  yesterday,  to 
offices  of  Interested  Congressmen. 

This  allowed  Sen.  Ralph  W.  Yarborough 
(D-Tex.)  to  announce  that  seven  Texas 
counties  were  among  the  256  high-prlorlty 
counties  In  21  states  that  would  benefit  from 
$5  mlUlon  of  the  funds. 

But  when  OEO  was  queried  about  Its  news 
release.  It  said  it  had  been  delayed  for  "un- 
kno'wn"  reasons. 

The  "unknown"  turned  out  to  be  the  Ag- 
riculture Department,  which  had  approved 
the  program  a  month  ago.  then  asked  that 
It  be  modified  less  than  24  hours  before  OEO 
was  ready  to  announce  It. 

All  sources  In  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Consumer  and  Marketing  Service, 
which  will  receive  •2.2  million  from  OEO 
under  the  program,  asked  not  to  be  quoted 
by  name. 

They  said  they  didn't  want  to  kill,  delay 
or  change  the  program  but  wanted  the  funds 
reallocated  and  certain  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram to  go  In  "different  directions."  They 
refused  to  comment  on  repwrts  that  they 
wanted  more  of  the  $10  million,  particularly 
for  food  stamps. 

Money  for  the  program  was  added  to  OEO's 
budget  last  year.  OEO's  announcement  yes- 
terday said  that  one-half  of  the  funds  would 
be  administered  principally  by  Us  com- 
munity action  agencies  to  provide  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  families  In  the  high- 
prlorlty  counties. 

Agriculture's  $2.2  million  would  be  for 
special  projects  such  as  providing  free  food 
stamps  for  families  that  cannot  afford  the 
50  cents  per  capita  minimum  purchase  price. 
The  remaining  $3  million  would  go  for  dem- 
onstration programs,  such  as  diet  supple- 
ments, and  aid  to  and  Identification  of  those 
not  reached  by  existing  programs. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  Teague]. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  TEAGUE  OP  CALI- 
FORNIA TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MRS.    StJLLIVAN 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with,  because  It  Is  exactly 
as  it  reads  In  the  committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr   Teaci-f.  of  Cali- 
fornia   to    the    amendment    offered    by    Mrs. 
St'LLivAN:    At    the    end    thereof    .--trike    the 
liunctuation  marks  and  add   the  following: 
"and  section  5(b)  of  such  Act  l.s  amended  by 
adding    at    the    end    thereof    the    folIowuiR: 
■Notwithstanding  any  other  provL-^io;!  <.f  l;iw. 
anv  person  who  Ls  engaged  in  a  strike    hiior 
dispute,  or  voluntary  work  stoppage  sh.ll  be 
laeliplble   to   participate   In   any   food   stamp 
program   established   pursuant   to   this   .-^ct: 
Proiidrd.  That  if  any  such  person  was  eli- 
gible for  and  was  receiving  food  stamp  a.s- 
sistance  pursuant   to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  prior  to  the  existence  of  a  strike,  labor 
dispute,    or   voluntary    work   stoppage,   such 
person  shall  not  be  ineligible  for  participa- 
tion in  the  food  stamp  program  solely  as  a 
re.^uU  of  engaging  in  such  strike,  labor  dis- 
pute, or  voluntary  work  stoppage.  Notwlth- 
.stancllng    anv    other    provision    of    law,    any 
person  who  is  a  student  attending  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  shall  be  Ineligible 
tx)    participate    In    any    food    stamp    program 
established   pursuant   to   this   Act:    Proiidrd 
juTthcT.  That  if  any  such  person  was  eligible 
for  and  was  receiving  food  stamp  a-sslsiance 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  prior 
to  being  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  higher  learning,  such  person  shall 
not  be  Ineligible  for  participation  In  the  ft>od 
stamp  program  solely  li-s  the  result  of  being 
a  student  attending  an  Instliutlon  of  higher 
learning."  " 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  simply  an  amendment  to  re- 
store the  language  of  the  committee  bill, 
should  the  Sullivan  amendment  be 
adopted,  to  prohibit  the  iLse  of  food 
stamps  for  students  and  strikers.  It  .seems 
to  me  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  promote  strikes  or  aid  students 
in  this  way.  It  does  not  mean  we  are 
against  organized  labor  or  students,  but 
we  are  for  helping  people  who  cannot 
get  jobs  or  who  for  other  reasons  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  The  provision  is 
not  retroactive. 
I  ask  for  a  vote  on  my  amendment. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia)  there  were — ayes  85,  noes  86. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Teague  of 
California  and  Mrs.  Sullivan. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
150,  noes  134. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan]  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Teague]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Belcher. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tell- 
ers reported  that  there  were — ayes  151, 
noes  138, 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentlewoman   from  Missouri   I  Mrs. 
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Sttllivan  1  Many  of  us  from  bctii  sides  ol 
the  aisle  have  been  privileged  to  join  her 
as  spoagors  of  the  proposal,  which  would 
act  to  remove  the  authorization  celling 
from  the  food  stamp  program  This 
would  allow  the  program  to  expand  so  as 
to  reach  more  needy,  hungry  person.s 

At  the  recent  hearings  on  this  matter. 
held  before  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
much  InformaUon  was  presented  which 
provldea  convincing  evidence  that  a  .sub- 
stantial expansion  In  the  food  stamp 
program  Is  needed,  now  It  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that 
many  counties  have  requested  that  a 
food  stamp  program  be  established  In 
thrtr  JurlsdlcUon,  but  these  proKram.s 
have  been  delayed  due  to  lack  of  fiind.s 
In  December  of  19«7,  194  areas  were 
designated  for  new  food  .stamp  pro- 
grams. But  these  could  not  become  op- 
erational for  more  than  6  monUis  after 
their  approval,  until  fiscal  year  1969 
funds  were  available  In  addition  45 
counllrt  were  designated  to  begin  pro- 
gram operation  at  some  later  time  in  the 
fiscal  year.  And  on  top  of  that  are  160 
addlUonal  cities  and  counties  which  have 
requested  a  program,  but  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived final  approval. 

The  Secretary  of  AKricuIture  in  hl.s 
testimony  before  the  committee,  ad- 
mitted that  the  proposed  $20  million  in- 
crease in  authorization  would  not  pro- 
vide adequate  funds  lor  all  of  the 
requested  programs  Uj  be  implemented. 
He  estimated  Umt  about  $100  million  in 
additional  budget  would  be  needed  to 
support  them.  The  advantage  of  the 
amendment  under  consideration  at  this 
time  Is  that  it  would  allow  the  food  stamp 
prgoram  to  expand  naturally,  and  lis 
quickly  as  necessary  to  meet  all  needs  It 
is  not  as  if  we  would  be  requiring  a  spe- 
cific high  figure  to  be  .spent  for  programs 
where  they  are  not  wanted  or  needed 
Funds  would  be  available  as  needed  to 
fund  new  and  existing  programs. 

During  the  past  year,  the  nutritional 
problems  of  Uie  Nation  s  poor  have  re- 
ceived much  attention  When  those  ex- 
amining the  needs  of  low -income  famUles 
find  Inadectuatc  diets,  hunger,  and  mal- 
nutrition widespread  among  children 
and  adults,  they  naturally  inquire  into 
the  performance  of  those  food  programs 
wt\ich  are  Intended  to  help  the  poor  Both 
the  food  -stamp  program  and  the  com- 
moditv  distribution  ;>ro«ram  are  designed 
to  feed  needy.  huuKiy  people  But  the 
program  .sUtistlcs  show  that  these  two 
programs  reach  only  one  person  in  five 
below  the  poverty  level,  thus  failing  to 
provide  assistance  to  some  24  million 
persons 

As  public  officials  across  the  country 
have  become  a-Aare  of  the  existence  of 
hunger  many  have  expressed  Interest  in 
establishing  food  stamp  programs  in 
their  conimuiuties  But.  iu.  we  have  seen, 
the  current  level  of  funding  Is  not  high 
enough  to  permit  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams In  ail  of  the  counties  which  liave 
requested  them  I  would  like  to  see  the 
food  stamp  program  in  every  city.  town, 
and  county  where  there  are  newly  peo- 
ple I  consider  a  minimum  diet  a  basic 
right  uf  tver>-  .\merlcan  citizen  Every 
person  who  Is  eligible  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  benefit  from  the  purchase  of 
kxjnus  food  coupons 


The  lack  of  sufficient  funds  has  af- 
fected a  number  of  area«  in  Massachu- 
setts, areas  which  are  anxious  to  partici- 
pate In  the  food  stamp  program,  have 
submitted  applications  and  received  ap- 
proval, but  are  now  waiting  for  funds  to 
be  made  available.  It  Is  my  undersUnd- 
Ing  that  when  the  Congrcea  enacted  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  In  19»4,  It  waa  not  in- 
tended as  a  pilot  project,  only  to  be  put 
mto  operation  In  a  linrdted  number  of 
place*  At  that  time,  many  thought  It 
should  entirely  replace  the  commodity 
dLstributlon  program  The  legislation 
places  tlie  responsibility  for  requesting 
and  .setting  up  the  program  with  the 
locaJ  government  But  now  we  are  in  a 
position  where  funds  are  not  sufficient 
to  allow  those  programs  now  in  operation 
to  provide  stamps  to  every  eligible  citizen, 
or  to  encourage  programs  to  be  started  In 
other  places  where  there  Is  proven  need 
for  them 

Mr  Chairman,  the  time  for  action  is 
now  We  need  not  wait  for  further  sur- 
VI  ys  studies,  and  reports  We  do  not  need 
ntw  legislation.  We  have  a  reasonably 
.-successful  program  already  In  oiieratlon 
I  can  see  no  logical  argument  as  to  why 
It  should  not  be  expanded  so  as  to  be 
iivailable  to  fver>-one 

At  the  pres«:'nt  time  only  2  million  ver- 
son-s  are  iible  to  take  advantage  of  the 
food  stamp  program  During  fiscal  year 
1967.  coupons  costing  about  $105  mil- 
lion were  purchiiMd  :uul  used  to  obtain 
food  worth  almast  $300  million  Tlie 
program  has  been  successfully  expanded, 
with  the  number  uf  projects  Increasmg 
from  43  in  August  1964  to  more  than  1.000 
at  the  present  time  The  number  of  par- 
ticipanUs  likewise  rose,  from  350.000  at 
the  beglmnng  of  the  program  to  over  2 
million  now  There  i  ever>'  Indication 
that  this  trend  would  continue,  with 
more  and  more  counties  establishing 
programs,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
persons  benefitting  from  them  But  one 
obstacle  stands  In  the  way— the  ceiling 
on  appropriations  which  may  be  spent 
for  this  pur;x>se 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably 
on  this  amendment  Tliis  is  a  compas- 
sionate Nation  It  is  also  an  affluent  Na- 
tion, one  which  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  resources  to  provide  all  of  its 
citizens  with  a  deceiu  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living,  uicludlng  adequate  food. 
Our  compassion  cannot  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue to  ignore  the  plight  of  the  30  mil- 
lion poor  in  our  midst,  nor  the  10  million 
'Aho  are  malnourished. 

Mr  DOW  Mr  Chairman,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I 
tiave  liswned  to  a  great  many  recitations 
of  figures  sliowmg  the  number  of  coun- 
ties covered  and  not  covered  by  the  food 
sump  program  As  I  understand  the 
matter,  out  of  the  1.000  poore.st  counties, 
there  are  .'^lill  331  counties  which  are 
not  covered  by  the  food  stamp  or  com- 
modity programs  It  has  been  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the 
demand  on  June  30  of  this  year  for  eU- 
gible  ;iersons  in  existing  food  stamp 
areas,  will  absorb  the  full  $225  million 
authorized  for  fl.scal  1969  The  commit- 
tee bill  would  increase  the  authority  to 
$245  million  This  seems  to  be  an  arbi- 
trary figure  that  does  not  have  relation 
to  tlie  over  all  need 


Tlie  need  was  expressed  by  Secretary 
Freeman  when  he  testified  before  the 
Hoise  Agriculture  Committee  m  June. 
The  Secreter>'  testified  that  to  meet 
present  shortrun  needs,  to  reach  all  the 
counties  that  have  not  been  reached,  it 
will  take  $100  million  more  than  the 
current  authorization.  Tlie  long-term 
needs,  that  is,  to  provide  a  mature,  effi- 
cient program  to  reach  all  of  the  people 
would  cost  about  $15  billion  according 
to  the  Secretary. 

In  our  great  United  States  with  Its 
great  prosperity.  It  is  inexcusable  that 
areas  of  the  country  should  exist  where 
Inadequate  quantities  of  food  with  nu- 
tritive quality  Is  unavailable  to  Ameri- 
can citizens 

The  food  stamp  program  Is  not  a 
"giveaway."  It  does  require  some  con- 
tribution by  recipients,  even  as  low  as 
50  cents  per  person  each  month.  Yet. 
some  families  have  been  found  that 
can  barely  accumulate  any  amount  of 
money  that  calls  for  a  monthly  family 
participation 

I  know  full  well  that  expressions  have 
been  obtained  from  officials  in  counties 
around  the  country  that  might  be  needy 
for  food  and  that  these  officials  have  In- 
dicated a  lack  of  necessity  for  such  pro- 
k'rams  I  have  not.  however,  seen  expres- 
sions from  the  poor  famUies  themselves 
mdlcatlng  a  lack  of  need.  I  wish  that 
we  might  hear  from  them,  as  well  as  the 
county  officials.  Some  of  these  officials 
may  have  political  philosophies  that  are 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the 
people  Tlicy  may  feel  harassed  from  long 
years  of  rebutting  pleas  for  aid.  However, 
there  are  poor  people  In  our  country  still ; 
they  do  have  problems  of  hunger.  The 
evidence  of  their  condition  will  not  go 
away.  Tlie  Poor  People's  March,  broad- 
cast programs,  and  constant  reiterations 
in  the  press  remind  us  of  that  need. 

Accordingly.  I  support  the  amendment 
that  would  make  this  food-stamp  pro- 
gram open  ended.  Tliere  Is  not  much 
logic  In  having  a  food-stamp  program 
that  reaches  .some  of  the  coimtles  and 
not  others  where  there  is  need^f  it.  Tlie 
justice  of  the  situation  would  call  for  a 
uniform  availability  of  the  food  pro- 
grams. Including  food  stamps  in  all  areas 
According: ly.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
the  amendment  to  authorize  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessao'.  and  to  extend  the 
bill  ifirough  the  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  DENT  Mr  Chairman,  while  the 
pro;>onents  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Sullivan  substitute  tr>'  to  justify  their 
position,  most  of  us  know  it  is  an  in- 
direct but  iwweriuJ  weapon  in  the  area 
of  antilabor  legislation 

We  are  forced  by  the  circumstances 
we  find  ourselves  in  to  vote  for  the  Sul- 
livan substitute  containing  the  Teague 
of  California  amendment,  which  many 
of  us  opposed  as  well  as  exposed. 

Die  Teague  amendment  calls  for  the 
denial  of  food  stamps  to  members  of 
organized  labor,  although  they  may  be  in 
dire  need,  if  they  are  members  of  a  union 
on  strike. 

To  say  the  least  this  Ls  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  the  fair  enterprise  and  free 
labor  system. 

What  happens  when  the  majority  votes 
for  a  strike  and  memberB  of  the  minority 
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view  need  help  In  the  area  of  food  stamp 
distribution? 

Under  this  new  view  of  antilabor  pres- 
sure, the  member  either  starves  or  scabs 
for  his  employment  and  food. 

Surely  labor  disputes  have  no  place 
at  the  hunger  counter  when  it  Is  the 
women  and  children,  innocent  bystand- 
ers to  a  labor  dispute,  who  pass  their 
empty  plates. 

There  are  some  who  say  nobody 
starves  in  this  country  because  of  labor 
disputes.  If  this  is  so  then  why  prohibit 
the  issuance  of  stamps  to  strikers? 

Stamps  are  only  given  when  need  is 

proven.  ^     ,.  , 

If  two  families  are  in  need,  living 
alongside  of  each  other,  and  one  Is  a 
strikebound  worker,  would  you  In  good 
conscience  say  to  one  family,  "eat"  and 
to  the  other:  "Stay  away  from  the  table." 
You  would  not.  I  am  sure. 

So  why,  then,  do  you  vote  for  the 
amendment? 

A  man  on  strike  goes  with  the  ma- 
jority—he Is  often  locked  in— in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  us  opposed  to  the 
strikebreaker  amendment  have  to  ac- 
cept it  in  a  package,  or,  refuse  food 
stamps  to  all  our  needy  people. 

Finally,  a  man  on  strike  being  denied 
and  his  "family  being  denied  reminds  me 
of  the  loud  and  bitterly  complaining 
Members  of  Congress  who  flght  every 
pay  raise  and  then  after  it  passed  they 
are.  oh  so  reluctantly,  forced  to  take  the 
pay  raise. 

Maybe  in  much  the  same  way  members 
of  unions  vote  against  strikes  but  get  all 
the  benefits. 

In  fairness  to  justice  could  we  then 
deny  all  contracts  from  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, all  grants  and  subsidies  to  any 
management  or  corporate  interest  that 
locks  out  its  workers?  I  am  sure  this  will 
never  happen  from  what  I  have  seen  on 
the  floor  today. 

I  do  not  suggest  it  but  perhaps  the 
antUabor  forces  woiUd  like  to  square 
themselves  with  their  consciences. 

One  saving  grace  I  am  sure  rests  in 
the  hope  the  conference  committee  will 
remedy  this  uncalled-for  restraint. 

It  might  have  been  In  vogue  in  early 
years  of  our  lives  but  It  :s  out  of  step  in 
today  s  concepts  of  labor's  rights  and  in- 
dustry's freedom  in  labor-management 
discussions  and  disputes. 

Mr   MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  jux- 
taposition of  H.R.  18249,  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  and  H.R.  17126. 
to  extend  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act 
of  1965.  on  today's  calendar,  offers  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  clear-cut  op- 
portimity  to  choose  between  the  interests 
of  the  people  versus  the  privileged  few. 
This  Is  a  test  of  the  views  of  this  member- 
ship on  our  national  priorities  and  direc- 
tions in  this  crucial  year  1968.  The  deci- 
sion is  quite  simple:  Are  we  to  feed  the 
hungry  in  all  sections  of  our  land  by 
expanding  the  food  stamp  program  as 
proposed  in  the  Sullivan  amendment  I 
am  proud  to  cosponsor,  or  are  we  to  deny 
them  and  yet  allocate  billions  to  those 
who  reap  huge  profits  from  a  subversion 
of  the  agricultural  program? 

We  quibble  over  extending  the  food 
stamp  program  for  4  years  with  an  ap- 
propriation of   "such  sums  as  may  be 


necessary"  to  reach  the  hungry  whose 
plight  is  a  national  disgrace.  At  present, 
only  about  one-third  of  the  counties  in 
the  United  States  are  able  to  participate 
in  this  program  to  assure  adequate  diets 
for  low-income  families.  The  application 
of  my  own  Essex  County,  which  includes 
Newark,  is  pending  before  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  approval  must  await  addi- 
tional funds.  The  proposed  increase  in 
the  ceiling  to  $245,000,000  as  provided  in 
the  committee  bill  now  before  us  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  cities  and 
counties  wishing  to  give  decent  diets  to 
families  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  nutri- 
tious food  on  their  meager  income. 

The  Nation  was  shocked  recently  by 
the  documented  cases  of  children  liter- 
ally  starving   to   death   in  some   of  the 
very  States  where  corporate-type  farms 
receive   from  SIOO.OOO   to   $500,000   an- 
nually in  payments  under  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1965.  A  proposal  for  a  modest 
guaranteed  annual  income  for  the  jx>or  is 
treated   with   shocked   indignation,   but 
there  Is  no  protest  about  the  really  hand- 
some guaranteed  annual  income  enjoyed 
by  these  huge  fai-m  enterprises.  Is  it  not 
inconceivable  that  this  House  would  al- 
low our  poor  to  go  hungry  while  at  the 
same  time  it  would  seriously  consider  an 
extension  of  this  monstrous  farm  pro- 
gram that  has  resulted  in  huge  windfalls 
to  large  owners  and  corporations  for  not 
planting  crops?  These  so-called  fanners 
have  put  to  shame  the  biblical  injunc- 
tion "as  you  sow.  so  shall  you  reap."  They 
do  not  sow  but  they  reap  bountiful  har- 
vests of  public  funds  wrung   from   the 
hard-pressed  general  taxpayers.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  these  beneficiaries  also 
utilize  most  advantageously  the  loopholes 
so  thoughtfully  provided  in  our  Ux  struc- 
ture and  thereby  evade  taxes  on  their 
"welfare  checks." 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  could  save  $600,000,000  a 
year  by  putting  a  celling  of  $10,000  and 
no  more  paid  to  any  single  farm.  I  per- 
sonally favor  the  outright  rejection  of 
extending  this  program  for  even  1  year. 
That  failing,  I  urge  that  a  payment  limi- 
tation amendment  be  adopted,  preclud- 
ing any  payment  in  excess  of  SI 0,000 
which  is  surely  more  than  a  fair  return 
for  idleness. 

There  is  reason  for  deep  concern  in 
the  indifiference,  even  hostility,  of  too 
many  Members  of  this  great  body  to- 
ward the  pressing  problems  of  the  less 
privileged  members  of  our  society.  We 
cannot  let  so  many  Americans  remain 
shut  out  from  our  society,  condemned  to 
hopelessness  and  hunger,  while  their 
fortunate  fellow  citizens  enjoy  windfalls 
under  a  farm  program  that  would  be 
ridiculous  if  it  were  not  so  serious.  I  de- 
plore this  robbing  the  poor  to  pay  the 
rich,  this  spirit  of  meanness  and  petti- 
ness that  begrudges  food  to  the  hungry 
and  showers  billions  upon  corporate -type 
farm  operations.  I  implore  this  House  to 
be  worthy  of  its  responsibilities  and  to 
vote  on  these  two  bills  in  the  people's 
interests.  . 

Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  strongly  support  a  4-year  authori- 
zation for  food  stamp  program  as  set 
forth  by  an  amendment  to  the  food  stamp 
bill  Introduced  by  Congresswoman  Sulli- 
van. 


The   food   stamp   program   has   been 
proved,  through  ;nore  than  7  years  of 
testing,  to  be  a  good  program.  Experience 
has  shown  us  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  the  most  efficient  method  yet  de- 
vised to  move  more  nutritious  food   to 
more  low-income  people.  I  am  sure  that 
we  all  agree  that  this  program  must  be 
adequately  financed  so  that  It  can  be  fur- 
ther expanded:    and  that  the  program 
needs   effective   congressional   direction, 
leadership    and    program    review.    The 
amendment  to  the  food  stamp  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congresswoman  Sullivan  pro- 
vides for  such  measures. 

While  the  food  stamp  program  will  not 
of  itself,  assure  that  the  food  problems  of 
the  iJoor  will  be  solved,  program  avail- 
ability is  the  essential  first  step — the  step 
upon  "which  the  Department  of  Asricul- 
ture  can  work  to  refine  i^rogram  opera- 
tions ill  an  cfTort  to  reach  and  improve 
the  diets  of  all  eligible  needy  families 

The  problems  of  hunger— at  times,  for 
some  poor  families— and  of  malnutri- 
tion—for lareer  numbers  of  poor  families 
for  longer  iseriods  of  time— are  a  pres- 
ent-dav  fact.  The  ultimate  goal,  the  posi- 
tive commitment,  must  be:  No  American 
should  RO  hungi-y  or  suffer  from  mal- 
nourishment. 

I  therefore,  strongly  support  a  4-year 
authorization,  without  specific  monetary 
limitations  on  appropriations,  which 
would  require  specific  rules  for  an  m- 
depth  congressional  review  prior  to  each 
annual  appropriation.  This  will  permit 
the  Congress  to  make  its  decision  each 
year  in  the  light  of  the  then-current  sit- 
"uation.  Additionally,  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion will  remove  the  uncertainties  which 
the  States  now  face  about  the  future  of 
the  program,  and  will  implement  the 
policy  of  orderly  and  progres.sive  year-io- 
vear  expansion. 

The  national  need  to  make  a  full  com- 
mitment to  eliminate  hunger  dictates  the 
need  for  such  action. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  experi- 
ence with  the  food  stamp  program  since 
1961  demonstrates  that  it  is  a  practical 
and  prudent  approach  to  the  food  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  to  the  food  stamp  bill  intro- 
duced by  Congresswoman  Sullivan 
••hich  provides  for  a  4-year  author- 
ization without  specific  monetarj-  limita- 
tions on  appropriations. 

The  program  proved  to  be  a  flexible 
one— where  changes  and  refinements 
were  made  as  operating  experience  was 
gained  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  "by  the  participating  States.  And 
it  is  becoming  iacreasingly  clear  that  the 
events  of  the  past  year  have  placed  new 
demands  upon  the  food  stamp  program- 
More  poor  people  are  coming  in  to  be 
certified  in  counties  that  have  the  stamp 
program,  as  program  provisions  are  be- 
ing refined:  and 

More  counties  want  the  procram  and 
thev  should  have  it. 

And.  there  are  demands  that  even  more 
be  done  to  see  that  even  more  people 
are  reached  and  that  even  more  assist- 
ance Is  provided  to  those  already  being 
reached. 

These  demands  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  we  discuss  future  program 
funding  and  expansion.  If  we  are  to  elim- 
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tnskle  hunger  and  malnutrition  In  this 
country,  we  mu«t  provide  the  Department 
of  AgrtctUture  w-lth  tools  that  arc  equal 
to  the  task. 

It  Us  also  clear  that  we  cannot  fund, 
or  have  the  Department  of  Aprnculture 
place  Into  operaUon.  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram naUonwlde  thU  fiscal  year  But.  we 
must  see  that  the  momentum  that  has 
been  built  up  continues  and.  In  fact,  that 
we  have  the  Department  accelerate  the 
pace  during  this  fiscal  year  The  Umes 
and  the  naUonal  need  require  our  sup- 
port of  Congresswoman  Sullivan  s  food 
stamp  amendment 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr  Chairman  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  offerpd 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  This 
amendment  is  IdenUcal  to  H  R.  17788. 
a  bill  which  I  am  proud  to  be  co«;pon- 
sortng  along  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri 

It  is  unfortuiiate  but  true  that  pov- 
erty and  malnutrition  still  exist  in  the 
mldsts  of  this  affluent  society  The  food 
stamp  program,  which  I  supp<irted  In 
1964  when  it  went  from  a  pilot  project 
to  a  permanent  activity  is  a  valuable 
factor  In  the  diets  of  2  5  million  Amer- 
icans Uvin«  in  poverty  in  nearly  1  100 
counties   across   the   Nation. 

At  this  time,  however  the  food  sUmp 
program  is  at  a  critical  crossroad.s  Hun- 
dreds of  additional  counUes  now  have 
requested  the  program,  but  unless  the 
Sullivan  amendment  ls  adopted,  these 
counties  will  not  be  able  to  participate 
Twelve  of  these  counties  happen  to  be 
in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
this  Is  a  program  for  which  the  need  has 
been  proven  across  the  entire  Nation  as 
well 

To  pemiit  expansion  of  the  f<x)d  stamp 
program  to  every  county  in  the  land  that 
requests  and  needs  the  program.  It  will 
not  be  enough  sunply  to  increase  the  au- 
thorization ceilins  from  $225  to  $243  mU- 
Uon.  as  the  committee  bill  proposes  In- 
stead we  must  make  the  authorization 
open  ended  a.s  the  SuTr-vun  amendment 
would  do. 

In  addition,  the  food  .stamp  program 
deserves  to  be  extt'tided  not  just  for  1 
year  under  the  committee  bill,  but  for 
4  more  years,  as  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment provides. 

The  question  is  not  whether  this  pro- 
Kram.  which  has  been  successful  within 
Its  Umius.  should  survive  for  another  4 
years  It  definitely  should  As  for  the 
need  to  review  the  program  periodically, 
this  IS  taken  care  of  m  the  Sullivan 
amendment  by  a  provision  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  an 
annual  report. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  problem  of  hunger 
m  the  United  States  has  been  painfully 
dramatized  for  all  of  us  in  recent  months 
It  would  be  trasic  if  Congress  responded 
bv  ;;ivint,'  the  food  stamp  protirain  only 
a  slight  increase  in  authorized  funds  and 
only  a  1-vear  increase  m  its  lifespan 
I  urwie  that  we  pass  the  Sullivan  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Chaiiman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  recognuini;  the  need 
to  increase  support  for  the  f<x)d  stamp 
program  The  committee  fcnd  I,  I  am 
pleased  to  say,  ^ee  eye  to  eye  on  basic 


food  stamp  matter?  First,  this  program 
must  be  adequately  financed  so  that  It 
can  be  further  expanded,  and.  second, 
that  the  program  needs  to  be  carefully 
and  prudently  administered. 

I.  therefore  strongly  support  and  urge 
my  colleagues  U)  support  the  amendment 
to  the  food  stamp  bill  Introduced  by 
Congresswoman  Sullivan  This  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  4-year  authoriza- 
tion without  moneury  limitations  on  ap- 
propriations Because  this  amendment 
requires  specific  rules  for  in-deptli  con- 
gressional review  prior  to  each  annual 
appropriation,  it  will  assist  and  guide 
the  Congress  In  lUs  annual  funding  deci- 
sion and  permit  the  Congress  to  make 
Its  decision  each  year  in  the  light  of  the 
then-current  .situation 

Mr  RCMJNEY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Chairman,  as  tlie  Repre.st>ntative  of  a 
contre-sslonal  di.stnct  which  is  .seeking 
desperately  to  implement  this  program 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  to  extend  the  food  sUmp 
plan. 

I  speak  in  support  of  removal  of  the 
ceiling  which  the  basic  bill  will  impose 
I  endorse  and  have  cosponsored.  the 
measure  Introduced  by  our  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sdlu- 
VAN !  which  is  geared  to  do  what  needs 
to  be  done  in  providing  food  for  the 
impoverished  here  at  home. 

In  my  own  district,  the  counties  of 
Northampton  and  Monroe  have  been  put 
off  for  months  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
troduce the  food  stamp  program  The 
funds  are  not  available  to  expand  this 
program  to  tlie  many  regions  of  the  coun- 
try which  desire  to  participate- 
Today  more  than  at  any  time  In  the 
past,  we  in  Congress  arc  aware  of  the 
tra«edy  of  poverty  in  our  society  Our 
awareness  has  been  u'enerated  by  the 
presence  in  our  Nations  Capital  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  who  came  here  to  make 
their  plU'ht  known. 

In  this  measure,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  demonstrau?  our  concern  for 
the  poor  In  our  own  Nation  by  expand- 
ing the  food  stamp  plan  to  every  county 
in  our  Nation  which  has  need  of  It 
I  urge  that  we  meet  this  need  now 
Mr    PRICE  of  Illinois    Mr   Chairman, 
wlien  Congresswoman  Sullivan  has  the 
facts    and    figures    to    substantiate    her 
position    on    legislation,    as    -slie    always 
does,  the  House  knows  by  now  Uiat  she 
de.serves    full    and    undivided    attention. 
Today    Mrs    Sillivan  has  the  facts  and 
legislative  tools  in  hand  to  ctjrrect  aji 
apparent    error    in    judgment    made    by 
the  distinguished  CominitUf  on  Agricul- 
ture  in   Its   consideration   of    the   Food 
Stamp  Amendments  of  1968    I  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  the  substitute  language 
suggested  by   the  gentlewoman,  instead 
of    the   coninuttee    version    of    this    bill. 
The  subsUtute  ver.sion  provides  a  4  year 
open  authoruation  instead  of  tlie  1  year 
$245  million  aulhun/alion  recommended 
by  the  Cominitiee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr  I'hiiinnan.  Mrs  Sullivan  as 
usual  lias  coUect^'d  Uie  facts  to  sub- 
.-,iiuiHaie  lur  position  on  this  issue  For 
example,  m  my  own  State  of  Illinois.  35 
ui  102  counties  are  on  the  waiting  list 
for  the  lood  sUiiip  program  All  of  these 
counties  were  a.ssured  that  Uie  $255,000.- 


000    included    in    Uie    administrations 
budget  for  fiscal  1969  would  enable  them 
to  surt  the  program  by  July  1,  1968   It 
has   been   discovered   that   all   of   these 
counties  will  remain  on  the  waiUng  Ust 
indefinitely  untU  we  provide  more  funds 
for     tlie     food    stamp     program,     even 
Uiough  Uiey  have  been  eligible  since  last 
December   It  might  be  of  interest  to  list 
these    counties;    they    Include:    Boone. 
Bureau  Carroll.  De  Kalb.  Du  Page,  Ford. 
Fulton,  Grundy,  Henderson,  Henrj,-,  Jo 
Daviess.  Kane.  Kankakee.  Kendall,  Knox, 
Lake  La  Salle,  Lee,  Uvlngston,  Marshall, 
McHenp,-.  McLean.  Mercer.  Ogle,  Peoria, 
Putnam  Rock  Island,  Stark,  Stephenson. 
Tazewell  Warren.  Whiteside.  WUl,  Win- 
nebago   and  Woodford.  Unless  the  sub- 
sUtute  Ls  agreed  to,  Mr  Chairman,  funds 
will    not    be    provided    for    the    needy 
eligible  families  Ui  these  counties. 

There  are  additional  factors  besides 
this  waiting  list  which  place  a  question 
of  credibility  on  the  245  million  author- 
ized by  the  committee.  In  addition  to 
these  counties  on  the  waiting  list,  there 
are  dozens  of  others  that  have  requested 
to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram but  will  be  unable  to  do  .so  because 
of  the  proposed  short  funding.  I  am 
happy  to  confirm  that  there  are  no  Illi- 
nois counties  in  this  category,  but  115 
counties  fall  into  this  group  throughout 
the  re.st  of  the  Nation. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  tre- 
mendous spurt  in  Interest  in  Uils  pro- 
gram leaves  additional  doubts  In  my 
mind  about  the  adequacy  of  the  proposed 
authorization.  In  Madison  County  and 
St  Clair  County.  111.,  which  I  represent 
m  the  Congre.ss.  participation  in  the 
program  jiunped  a  phenomenal  20  per- 
cent smce  January  1967  In  that  month 
there  were  14.689  people  parUcipating 
in  the  food  sUmp  program  in  those  two 
counties;  today  there  are  18.501  partici- 
pants This  added  participation  by  resi- 
dents of  eligible  counties  Is  not  a  sign  of 
failure.  Mr  Clialrman.  but  rather  a  defi- 
nite benchmark  of  this  program's  suc- 
cess It  is  a  .self-help  program  in  which 
the  poor  buy  their  food  coupons  with 
self-reliance  and  dignity  It  is  not  a  vwc- 
awav  .scheme 

All  of  these  factors  combined  lead  me 
to  again  support  the  gentlewoman  in  her 
efforts  to  iunend  Uils  legislation  on  the 
floor  as  I  did  when  I  originally  cospon- 
.sored  this  measure  with  her  .several 
months  ago.  I  ask  that  the  House  heed 
the  reality  of  the  facts  displayed  by  Mrs 
Sullivan  and  adopt  her  substitute  so  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  fund  me 
program  at  the  level  commanded  by  iil! 
of  the  circumstances. 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  I  Mrs.  Sul- 
livan 1  whose  championing  of  this  cause 
and  her  effective  advocacy  of  the  food 
stamp  program  have  earned  her  the 
gratitude  of  millions  of  her  fellow 
Americans 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  supporting  the 
gemlewomans  amendment  because  in 
.simple  language  it  makes  sense.  Only 
through  the  device  of  the  open-end  au- 
thorization can  this  program  receive  the 
financing  necessary  and  we  have  seen 
the  results  of  1-year  financing.  Thus,  I 
support   the  principle  of  a  4-year  au- 
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thorlzatlon  which  means  that  the  food 
stamp  program  can  be  a  truly  continu- 
ing thing  rather  than  the  "off  again,  on 
again,  now  you  have  it,  now  you  do  not, ' 
type  of  operation  that  it  has  been  in  past 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  to  have 
been  one  of  the  130  Members  who  joined 
with  the  gentlewoman  in  cosponsoring 
HR  17721.  I  urge  all  Members  to  join 
with  us  In  incorporating  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  into  the  pending  measure 
which  Is  totally  inadequate. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  received  numer- 
ous communications  from  concerned 
public  officials  and  citizens  of  Hudson 
County.  N.J..  who  feel  as  I  do  that  unless 
the  Sullivan  amendment  is  adopted  our 
food  stamp  program  scheduled  to  begin 
almost  a  month  ago  is  in  danger.  Fur- 
ther all  Members  will  recall  that  l&st 
year  it  took  until  September  to  enact  the 
authorization.  If  you  do  not  want  this  to 
happen  every  year.  I  urge  you  to  join 
with  me  in  support  of  the  amendment  or 
tlie  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  passage 
of  this  food  stamp  legislation  should  be 
ample  warning  to  the  American  people 
that  the  costly  trend  toward  welfare  de- 
l>endency  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  continuing  unabated,  and  is  in 
fact  accelerating.  v,«  ^ 

The  Sullivan  substitute  has  shifted 
this  House  within  1  year's  Ume  from  a 
debate  concerning  the  advlsabUity  of  the 
lood  stamp  program  itself,  even  mider 
stringent  appropriation  controls  and  for 
1  year  only,  to  a  debate  as  to  whether 
the  program  should  now  be  extended  for 
4  years  without  a  spending  ceiling  at  all, 
and  passage  of  the  bill  seems  assured. 
Conversation  Is  freely  flowing  that  rural 
legislators  are  being  advised  by  city  legis- 
lators that  their  support  of  the  food 
stamp  program  is  necessary  for  friendly 
consideration  of  the  farm  subsidy  bUl. 

This  food  stamp  biU  is  ostensibly  con- 
cerned with  feeding  the  hungry.  In  my 
view,  the  way  to  make  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  those  who  are  hungry  are  led 
Is  to  seek  out  these  hungry  people  and 
those  threatened  with  hunger,  and  by 
direct  distribution  of  nourishing  food 
guarantee  that  there  shall  be  no  starva- 
tion and  no  near  starvation.  All  respon- 
sible Americans  stand  ready  to  finance 
such  a  program,  and  we  should  have  had 
that  program  available  under  improve- 
ment of  our  system  of  direct  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  food  stamp  program  replaces  this 
direct  distribution  with  an  involved  sys- 
tem of  food  stamp  purchases  requiring 
an  enforcement  army  and  under  which 
eligibility  becomes  a  matter  to  be  de- 
cided by  an  administrative  agency  as 
increased  numbers  of  individuals  who 
are  not  even  on  the  welfare  rolls  become 
eligible  for  Federal  Government  food 
subsidy.  The  eligibility  requirement 
reads  •participants  shall  be  limited  to 
those  households  whose  income  is  de- 
termined to  be  a  substantial  limiting 
factor  in  the  attainment  of  a  nutri- 
lionally  adequate  diet."  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  then  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue the  eligibility  regulations  which  now 
depend  upon,  first,  income,  second,  as- 
sets, and  third,  dependents. 


It  is  estimated  that  this  Sullivan  sub- 
stitute will  require  an  appropriation  of 
$325  million  annually,  a  raise  in  1  year 
for  this  program  alone  of  about  SI 00 
million.  What  the  future  holds,  nobody 
knows,  but  one  thing  is  sure  and  that 
is  the  cost  of  fiovernment  on  the  domes- 
tic front  is  going  up.  not  down. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  op- 
posed to  this  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri.  This  does 
not  mean  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  With  this  Nation 
faced  with  a  critical  financial  problem 
and  knowing  that  we  have  many  more 
jobs  in  the  country  today  than  we  have 
people  to  fill  them.  I  can  see  little  reason 
to  vote  today  for  a  blank  check  or  the 
open  end  program  now  before  us.  No  one 
has  really  shown  us  or  proved  to  this 
committee  that  more  money  or  more  food 
will  really  solve  the  malnutrition  or  hun- 
ger problem  in  our  country.  There  are 
several  reports  and  studies  that  indicate 
that  the  real  problem  is  not  with  lack 
of  quantity  but  rather  with  selection  of 
food  to  feed  the  family  or  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  preparation.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  to  improve  these  conditions? 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  hungry 
people  or  know  that  children  are  suffer- 
ing from  malnutrition.  I  would  vote  for 
programs  if  we  had  unemployment 
caused  by  some  other  reason  than  just 
that  someone  does  not  want  to  work.  I 
would  support  a  program  to  help  feed 
hungry  children  if  there  were  not  al- 
ready so  many  others  already  helping.  I 
can  find  no  reason  to  turn  a  blank  check 
over  to  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan!. 
which  I  have  cosponsored  as  a  separate 
bUI.H.R.  17723. 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  by  the  Agri- 
culture Committee's  action  in  rejecting 
this  bill  by  a  26-to-4  vote.  But  I  am 
confident  that  this  measure,  which 
already  has  some  130  Members  as  co- 
sponsors,  will  be  acted  upon  favorably 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 
According  to  Mrs.  Sullivan,  who  has 
led  this  struggle  with  such  unswer\-ing 
zeal,  some  239  additional  counties  and 
independent  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try have  applied  for  certification  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program. 

One  of  the  most  recent  requests  was 
made  by  Essex  Cotmty,  N.J..  which  in- 
cludes the  city  of  Newark  and  the  six 
other  commimities  in  my  own  10th  Con- 
gressional Districts— Belleville,  Bloom- 
field.  Cedar  Grove.  Glen  Ridge.  Mont- 
clair.  and  Nutley.  And  I  can  attest  to  the 
urgency  of  implementing  the  program 
in  Essex,  where  welfare  costs  constitute 
the  largest  single  item  in  the  county's 
budget,  absorbing  nearly  50  percent  of 
the  total. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imless  the  substitute  is 
approved,  this  most  vital  assistance — 
and  it  is  that,  it  is  not  a  giveaway— 
caruiot  be  extended  beyond  the  1,027 
coimties  or  independent  cities  now  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  substitute  which  represents 
an  enlightened  and  humane  approach 


to  one  of  the  most  basic  problems  beset- 
ting the  Nation.  It  is  appalling  that  in 
a  nation  of  plenty  there  should  be  any 
reluctance    to    approve    a    frontal    and 
realistic  attack  on  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion   and  the  myriad  evils  they  create. 
Mr      BYRNE    of     Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Chairman,  under  the  limitation  now  in 
effect  on  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment  bv    the   gentlewoman    from   Mis- 
souri   I  Mrs.    Sullivan  I,    with    the    vote 
scheduled  to  Lake  place  in  just  a  few 
minutes,  at  2;  10  p.m..  there  is  no  op- 
ixirtunily  to  make  a  long  speech  on  this 
issue.  Long  speeches  are  not  needed,  how- 
ever. We  have  had  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  operation  in  some  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania  since    1961,    when   it   was    In- 
stituted as  a  pilot  program  by  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  We  have  had 
this  excellent  program  in  operation  in 
my  city  of  Philadelphia  since  May  of 
1966.  I  support  this  program,  and  I  sup- 
port wholeheartedly  the  amendment  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute  for  the  Commit- 
tee bill  offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri,  who  is  more  responsible  than 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  for  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  food  sUmp  program. 
The  present  Food  Stamp  Law  enacted  in 
1964  was  her  bill.  But  long  before  that 
law  was  passed,  she  introduced  and  got 
through    Congress    a    food    stamp    law 
which  the  Elsenhower  administration  re- 
fused to  put  into  operation. 

In  Philadelphia,  our  low-income  fami- 
lies are  grateful  for  the  existence  of  this 
program.  At  the  present  time,  there  are 
57,127  men,  women,  and  children  of  low 
income  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  par- 
ticipating in  this  program,  and  utilizing 
it  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  a  good,  whole- 
some, nourishing  diet. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  the  1968 
fiscal  year,  through  April  1968,  the  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia  participating  in  this 
program  paid  $6,000,000  for  about  $9,- 
000,000  worth  of  food  stamps — two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  their  food  stamps. 
The  average  subsidy  was  only  $6  per  per- 
son per  month,  but  that  made  the  differ- 
ence for  those  57,127  persons  between 
eating  well  and  not  being  able  to  afford 
enough  of  the  right  foods  for  proper 
nutrition. 

I  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]  for  the  fight 
she  has  made  for  so  many  years  for  this 
program,  and.  as  a  cosponsor  of  her  bill 
this  year.  I  shall  support  her  amend- 
ment which  includes  the  text  of  our  bill 
H.R. 17722. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
consistently  supported  sound  measures 
of  providing  needed  assistance  for  the 
impoverished  of  our  country.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  those  programs  to  aid 
the  individual  in  solving  their  problems, 
commensurate  with  the  ability  of  our 
Nation  to  do  so.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, whereby  people  have  to  pay  some 
of  their  earnings  or  pensions  in  order  to 
bu>-  this  stamp,  has  been  generally  bene- 
ficial. There  is  much  less  evidence  of 
waste  than  in  many  other  programs,  and, 
at  the  same  time  there  is  proof  of  pro- 
viding better  diets  and  a  wider  choice  by 
participants  in  the  food  stamp  program 
not  to  be  found  in  the  surplus  commod- 
ity distribution  program. 
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The  food  stamp  program  wa.s  funded 
In  flacal  year  1968  for  $185  million  Dur- 
ing the  year,  it  appeared  that  additional 
counties  wanted  to  change  from  the  sur- 
plus commodity  plan  to  the  food  stamp 
plan    and  other  counties  were  applying 
for  the  first  time.  To  fulfill  these  needs, 
bills  had  been  reported  from  the  House 
with  an  mcrease  foW*e  amount  of  $40 
million   The  Senate  subsequently  raised 
this  an  addlUonal  S20  million    l-Yom  the 
best  of  tesumony  at  the  hearintis.  there 
were  289  newly  designated  counties  to 
receive  thla  program  in  fiscal  vear  1969 
which  needed  $50  million,  and  the   100 
additional  coui  ties  on  file   which  were 
awaiting  certification   having  a   funded 
need  of  $5  mUlion.  This  additional  $5d 
million,  when  added  to  the  $225  mUllon. 
brings  the  total  need— to  the  best  of  the 
administrations      knowledge— to      $280 
million.   I  was  willing   to  support  such 
legislation     based     on     properly     docu- 
mented evidence  by  the  administration^ 
and  becaitfe  it  is  clearly  tlie  method  of 
developing  sound  fiscally  responsible  leg- 
islation   designed    to    help    all    of    our 
people 

Therefore.  I  opposed  the  open-ended 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Missouri  This  action  re- 
moves this  vital  legislation  from  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  denies  the 
committee  the  opportunity  to  use  a  sig- 
nificant tool  in  the  kit  required  to  im- 
plement a  sound  farm  program,  or  even 
the  discussion  of  that  program  I  also 
opposed  the  amendment  as  there  is  no 
Ud  on  spending  nor  has  an  estimate  of 
cost  been  made  or  offered  This  action 
could  be  very  cruel  indeed  to  recipients 
if  the  President  decided  that  this  open- 
ended  fund  should  be  stopped  or  cut 
back  in  effort  to  meet  the  overall  leg- 
islative budget  requiremenus  I  do  not 
believe  that  further  despair  should  be 
the  lot  of  those  very  people  we  are  trying 
the  hardest  to  help 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  will 
of  this  body  was  in  support  of  such  lax 
policy  and  would  not  support  a  prop- 
erly funded  program.  I  then  supported 
the  final  passage  of  this  bill  My  sincere 
hope  IS  that  mv  colleagues  will  also  share 
the  responsibility  of  providing  these 
funds  after  we  learn  the  amount  that 
has  been  charged 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Chairman, 
this  body  has  voted  to  t^ke  the  limits 
off  Federal  si)ending  un  food  stamps 
Additionally  this  open  end  '  legislation 
was  approved  by  the  House  for  a  4-year 
period  Open  t-nd  legislation  and  in- 
creased spending  ap[>ear  to  be  kiaining 
favor  despite  the  inflationary  period  we 
are  going  through. 

In  addition.  I  submit,  thai  there  wa^  a 
degree  of  delusion  and  considerable 
thought  given  to  elections  that  helped 
.some  Members  of  the  Houi*;  to  decide 
their  vote  on  the  food  stamp  measure. 

To  vote  again.Nt  the  bill  seemed  to  have 
Uie  appearance  of  voting  against  the 
poor,  when  m  actuality  it  will  probably 
result  ui  just  the  oppo^site 

Cerumly  adding  SlOO  milhun  to  what 
had  been  recommended  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  will  not  have  any  defla- 
tionary effect.  The  Agriculture  Secre- 
tarv  has  indicated  he  will  increase  cur- 


rent expenditures  by  that  amount.  $100 
milhon.  If  the  bill  becomes  law  That 
amount  of  additional  spending  power 
would  ultimately  have  an  inflationary 
effect  and  the  poor  get  poorer 

Also,  consider  that  food  stamps  do  not 
prove  to  be  the  final  solution  for  the 
reuUy  destitute  family  When  the  food 
stamps  come  into  a  county,  surplus  com- 
modities distribution  ceases  Then  those 
whose  needs  are  the  greatest,  those  who 
do  not  have  the  original  investment  to 
make,  do  not  receive  the  commodities, 
and    cannot    participate    In    the   stamp 

I  grant  that  an  amendment  was  pushed 
through  which  will  keep  college  stu- 
dents and  union  members  involved  in 
labor  disputes  from  receiving  the  stamps. 
But  I  doubt  that  this  will  end  abuses  in 
the  program. 

Let  me  also  briefly  outline  an  inac- 
curacy that  could  luive.  I  believe,  in- 
fluenced the  vote  of  some  Members 

I  quote  from  the  CoNr.Rt.ssioN^L  Rec- 
ord of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
Tuesday.  July  30.  1968  On  page  H7808 
the  champion  of  the  food  stamp  plan. 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  i  Mrs 
Sn.LivAN  I  says 

If  'here  la  .\  celling  an  Public  Iaiw  480  ex- 
penditures (..r  ^iviiii?  ffKxl  ttway  .ibr.iad  it 
IS  now  .^u  runt.iAtlcally  high  nbout  »7  bil- 
lion  -we   could    never   upproach    It 


I  do  not  know  where  this  $7  billion 
figure  came  from  In  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  on  July  12, 
1968  the  Secretary  of  Agnculture.  Mr. 
Freeman  ';ave  (juite  a  different  estimate 
of  the  amount  si)ent  under  Public  Law 
480  I  quote  from  page  97  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  hearing: 

Mr  Foley  bo  that  iibovit  t2  billion  wouid 
KG  in  one  rorm  or  .mother  m  fo<xl  .wsslslance 
to  people  living  outside  of  the  United  States 
Secretary  Freiman  ll>  vu;hly,  -say  »1  a  bil- 
lion now  in  terms  ot  total  twxl  prognvms 
that  IS.  Public  L-iw  +80 

There  is  a  large  discrepancy  between 
$7  billion  and  $1  8  billion. 

Had  lime  permitted  I  would  have 
pointed  out  the  differences  in  these  fig- 
ures on  the  floor.  Unfortunately  time  for 
debate  expired  before  I  could  speak.  I 
am  indeed  .sorry  that  a  poUtlcally  popu- 
lar vote  and  a  misleading  statement 
may  have  helped  in  the  favorable  vote  on 
this  matter 

And  I  am  distressed  that  this  body, 
which  has  a  direct  responsibility  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation,  has  passed  open- 
end  legislation  and  turned  over  the 
matter  of  spending  to  the  administrative 
branch 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Coiiuuittee  rises 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Landrum,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stale  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  'HR  18249'  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  1260,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.   Under  the   rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 


The  question  Is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  possible 
to  get  a  separate  vote  on  the  SuUlvan 
amendment? 

The  SPEAKER  Tliere  Is  one  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GERALD  R    FORD.  Tlie  Sullivan 

amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  Is  the  Sullivan 
amendment,  as  paissed. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  that  I  demand  a  separate  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.amendment:    Strike  out  lUl  after   the  en- 
.wttng  clause  and   Inaert  the   following 

That  subsection   (ai   of  section   16  of  the 
P,*Kl  Stamp  Act  of   1964  Is  amended    lA)    by 
deleting   !rom   the   first   sentence   the   phrase 
■n..t    in   excess   of   $225,000,000   for   the    liscal 
year  ending  June  30.  I960:'  and  Inserting  In 
ileu    thereof    the    following-      such    sums    as 
in.>v  l>e  necesearv  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  :iO.   1969.   1970.   1971,  aiid   1972;' 
iuid    iBi    bv  adding  at  the  end   of  the  sub- 
section  the   following   sentence:    'On   or   be- 
fore January  20  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall    .submit    to    Congress    a    report    setting 
forth  operations  under   this  Act  during  the 
precedlUK      calendar      year      and      projecting 
needs    for    the    ensuing    calendar    year'    and 
hectlon  5ibi  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing ..t  the  end  thereof  the  foUowUig:     Not- 
withstanding   any    other    provision    of    law. 
any  jierson  who  is  engaged  In  a  strike,  labor 
dispute     or    voluntsj-y    work    stoppage    shall 
be    ineligible    to    participate    In    any     food 
stamp  program  establUhed  pursuant  to  this 
Act     Proiided.  That  if  any  such  person  was 
eligible    for    .md    was    receiving    food    stamp 
assistance    pursuant     to    the    provisions    of 
this   Act   prior  to   the  existence  of   a  strike, 
labor   dispute,   or   voluntary   work   stoppage, 
such   t)erson  shall   not  be  ineligible   for   par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program  solely 
as  a  result    >f  engaging  In  such  strike,  labor 
dispute,    or    voluntary    work   stoppage     Not- 
withstanding   iiny    other    provision    of    law, 
luiy   person   who   Is  a  student   attending  an 
institution   of    higher   learning   shall   be   In- 
eligible   to    participate    In    any    food    stamp 
program   established   pursuant   to   this   Act; 
Provided   /urtheT.  That   II   any   such   person 
was    eligible     for    and    wa«    receiving     food 
stamp  aasiatance  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  prior  to  being  enrolled  as  a  stu- 
dent  at    an    institution   of   higher    learning, 
such  persKjn  shall   not  be  Ineligible  lor  par- 
ticipation ui  the  food  stamp  program  solely 
its   the   result   of   being   a  student   nttendlnf? 
an   institution   of    higher   learning.'  " 


Mrs  SULLIVAN.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quio'.  Mr  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
will  state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It 
possible  to  have  a  separate  recorded 
vote  on  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  TeagveI? 

The    SPEAKER.    Under    the    present 
parliamentary   situation,   the   answer   is 
m  the  negative. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
Mr    GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr    GERALD   R.   FORD.  On   the  so- 
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called  Sullivan  amendment,  as  amended, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
vi-ere yeas  227.  irnys  172,  not  voting  33, 

as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  293] 

YEAS— 227 


Adams 

Cirlffltbs 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

3ude 

PerklnB 

Albert 

Hat;  an 

PhUbln 

Anderson, 

Halpern 

Pickle 

Tenn. 

Hamilton 

Pike 

Andrews, 

Hanley 

Podell 

N.  Dak. 

Hanns 

PoUock 

Annunzlo 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Price,  ni. 

Ashley 

Harsha 

Pryor 

Ashmore 

Hathaway 

Puclnskl 

I                     Barrett 

Hays 

Purcell 

J                       BevUl 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Randall 

1                     Blester 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rees 

1                      Bingham 

HeUtoskl 

Reld,  N.Y. 

1                     Blatnik 

Henderson 

Relfel 

1                     Boggs 

Hicks 

Resnlck 

Boland 

Hollfleld 

Reuss 

BolllnB 

Horton 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Brademas 

Howard 

Rlegle 

Brasco 

Hull 

Rivers 

Brooks 

Hunpate 

Roberts 

Brown.  Calif. 

Ichord 

Rodlno 

Burke.  Mass. 

Irwin 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Jacobs 

Ronan 

Button 

Joel  son 

Rooney,  NY. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  Rooney.  Pa. 

Carey 
Carter 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rosenthal 

Karth 

Roetenkowskl 

Celler 

Kastenmeler 

Roush 

Clark 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Cleveland 

Kee 

Ruppe 

Cobelan 

Kelly 

Ryan 

Conte 

King,  Calif. 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Kluczynskl 

St.  Onge 

Corbett 

Kupferman 

Saylor 

Culver 

Kyros 

Scheuer 

Daddarlo 

Landrum 

Schwelker 

Daniels 

Leggett 

Shipley 

Davis,  Oa. 

Long,  La 

Slkes 

Dawson 

Long,  Md. 

Slsk 

de  la  Garza 

McCarthy 

Slack 

Delaney 

McDade 

Smith,  Iowa 

Dent 

McDonald, 

Staggers 

Dlggs 

Mich. 

Steed 

Donohue 

McFftll 

Stephens 

Dorn 

McMillan 

Stratton 

Dow 

Macdonald, 

Stubblefleld 

Dulskl 

Mass. 

Stuckey 

Dwyer 

Machen 

SxilUvan 

Eckhardt 

Madden 

Taylor 

Edmondson 

Mahon 

Tenzer 

Edwards.  Calll 

.  Mathlas,  Md. 

Thompson.  N.J 

Edwards,  La. 

Matsunaga 

Tleman 

EUberg 

Meeds 

Tunney 

Esch 

Miller,  Calif. 

Udall 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mills 

Ullman 

Everett 

Minish 

Van  Deerlln 

Fallon 

Mink 

Vander  Jagt 

Parbstein 

Monagan 

Vanlk 

Fascell 

Moorhead 

Vlgorlto 

Felghan 

Morgan 

Waldle 

Foley 

Morris,  N.  Mex.  Walker 

Ford. 

Mosher 

Wampler 

William  D. 

Moss 

Watts 

Fraser 

Murphy,  111. 

Whalen 

Frledel 

Murphy,  N.Y 

White 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Whitener 

Fuqua 

Nedzi 

Whitten 

Oalifianakls 

Nix 

Wldnall 

Oarmatz 

OHara.  111. 

Willis 

Oettys 

OHara.  Mich.      Wilson, 

Glaimo 

O  Konskl 

Charles  H. 

Gibbons 

Olsen 

Wolff 

Gilbert 

ONeill.Mass.      Wright 

Gonzalez 

Ottinger 

Yates 

Gray 

Passman 

Young 

Green.  Greg. 

Patman 

Zablockl 

Green,  Pa. 

Patten 

NAYS— 172 

Abbltt 

Belts 

Bush 

Abernethy 

Bow 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Adair 

Bray 

Cabell 

Anderson,  n 

Brlnkley 

CahlU 

Andrews,  Alt 

I.      Brock 

Casey 

Arends 

Broom&eld 

Cederberg 

Ash  brook 

Brotzman 

Chamberlain 

AsplneOl 

Brown,  Mich.      Clancy 

Ay  res 

Brown,  Ohio       Clausen, 

Bates 

BroyhlU,  N.C.         Don  H. 

Belcher 

Broyhin.Va.       Clawson,  Del 

Bell 

Buchanan 

Collier 

Bennett 

Burleson 

Colmer 

Berry 

Burton,  Utah      Conawe 

Ckjwger 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Flndley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
GathlngB 
Goodllng 
GrlfBn 
Gross 
Grover 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hall 
Halleck 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harvey 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Keith 


King.  NY. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

MailUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif 

May 

Mayne 

Mesklll 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

Minshall 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Pelly 

rettis 

Plrnie 

Poage 

PoH 

Price.  Tex. 

Qule 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Reid.  111. 

Reinecke 


Roblson 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roth 

RoudebuEh 

Rumsfeld 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

smith,  NY. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Talt 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tea«ue.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Watklns 

WhaUey 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

W  yatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 

Zwach 


MOTION  TO  BECOMMFT  orrERED  BY   MR.  BELCHER 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr,  BELCHER.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr   Belcher  of  Oklahoma  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill   (HR.   18249)    to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  'Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 
The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  question  was  taken;    and  there 
^vcre— yeas  315.  nays  83,  not  voting  34, 

as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  294] 

YEAS— 315 


Baring 

Battin 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Burke,  Fla. 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Davis,  Wis. 

DlngeU 

Evlns,  Tenn. 


NOT  VOTING- 

Flood 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Goodell 

Gubser 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Herlong 


33 

Holland 

Karsten 

Klrwan 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 

Rarlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Waggonner 

Watson 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Kirwan  for.  with  Mr.  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr.  Morse  of  Massachtisette  for.  with  Mr. 
Battin  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Ari- 
zona against.  ,  ..^  v, 

Mr.  Moore  lor,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

against.  „      _, 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 

against. 

Mr.  DlngeU  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Rarlck  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Watson. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Goodell. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N    Dak. 
Annunzio 
Ashley 
A-spmall 
Ay  res 
Barrett 
Bates 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brmkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Bvrne,  Pa. 
Bvmes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
CfUer 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddano 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dow 
E>owning 


Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards.  La. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

ilshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Fino 

Flynt 

Foley 


Hunpate 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Irwm 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Alti. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karth 

Kftstenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

King.  NY. 

Kleppe 


Ford,  Gerald  R.  Kluczynskl 


Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Oalifianakls 
Garmatz 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffln 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Hagan 
Halpern 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 


Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskUl 

Michel 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mmish 

Mink 

Minshall 

Mize 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 
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Mom 

Murphy   m 
Murphy,  N  Y 
NAtcher 

Nelaen 

N'-.-hot* 

NIX 

OHar».  ni 

OHara.  Mich 

O  Konikl 

OI.H*n 

n  Nf  HI.  Mom 

O'Uv.iteT 

Passman 

Pirinaa 

Pitt^n 

Pc!;y 

Pepp«r 

P?rltitut 

Ph.lbin 

P'.rkle 

P'.rnlo 

Poa«e 

PodeU 

Pollock 

Pr.ce.  Ill 

Pryor 

Puclnaki 

P'.ircell 

Qui* 

QiUUea 

Rails  back 

Randall 

Rees 

a«id.  ni 

Reid.  NY 
R«irel 
R«snick 
Reus 
Rhodes,  Aru 


AbblU 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Andrews.  AU 

Areads 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Bow 

Brock 

Broyhlll.  N  C 

BroyhlU,  Va 

Buchanan 

Bush 

CabeU 

CederDen? 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawaon,  Del 

Chiller 

Colmer 

Curt  la 

Ollenback 

Denney 
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Baring 
Batun 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Burke.  Pla 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cramer 

Davis.  Wts. 

Dlngell 

Kvina.  Tenn. 


Rhode*.  P» 

Rie«le 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rod 1 no 

Hokii-rs.  Oolo 

Rogers.  Fla. 

n  '^<in 

R.ioney    N  Y 

it.i. irev    Pa. 

R().senthal 

Fl,.-'?iiii.>w«ikl 

f*,. )';(!»*  rjuHh 

H<>u»h 

IMv  r>ai 

R  .msfeld 

R  ippe 

Rvan 

St  Oertnaln 

St   Onge 

3.1V  lor 

SchadeberK 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

3chwelker 

SchwenHPl 

s-'iclen 

Shipley 

sn  river 

Slkes 

S.aH 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N  Y 

Sprln«er 

Stafford 

StaKBers 

Stanton 

steed 

Stei^er,  Wu 

NAYS— 83 

Derwlnakl 

Oevine 

Dickinson 

Dole 

Dowdy 

Edwards.  .Ala 

Erlenbom 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Goiidllut! 

Oroas 

Ourney 

Haley 

Hail 

Halleck 

Hitchiosou 

J  arm  an 

Jop.aii 

Jonea.  N  C 

Laird 

Langen 

Lei'.uon 

L.oyd 

McClure 

Mailliard 

Marsh 

Mathias.  Calif 

Miller.  Ohio 


Pa 


H 


Stephena 

stratton 

Stubblelleld 

Stiicki-y 

Sullivan 

r.ivlor 

Tenzer 

rii  'mp^ion    On 

Thumpson.  N  J 

r;inni-on.  wis 

Tiernan 

T'liiney 

[Vlall 

unman 

Van  Deerlln 

V '.inder  Ja*ft 

Vanlk 

V'uorlto 

Walker 

W.impler 

Witkins 

W.ittit 

A'halen 

Whalley 

White 

Whitener 

Whitten 

Widnall 

WllUanu 

WllUa 

WU'fon. 

rharle 
Wolff 
Wri,'ht 
Wvatt 
Wylle 
Wvman 
Yates 

z:abl(H-kl 
2wach 


Montgomery 

Myers 

ONeal.  Oa 

Pettis 

Poff 

Price.  Tex 

R«*inecko 

Roth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Sohneebell 

Scott 

smith.  Calif 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Stelger.  Ariz, 

r:ift 

Talcott 

TeaKue,  Calif 

Tea^ue,  Tex 

Tuck 

Utt 

WlKtClh^ 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Zton 


Mr    Kvlns  of  Tenneaae*  for.  with  Mr. 

long  against 


Her-         A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  18249>  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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^.ood 

Prellnghuysen 

Pialton.  Tenn 

Oalla^her 

Gardner 

Ooodell 

Qut»er 

Hanhen.  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Herlong 

Holland 


Karsten 

Kir  wan 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

Moore 

Morse.  Maas 

Ranck 

WanK'onner 

Waidle 

Watson 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The    Jlerlc    announced    the    following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote 

Mr   Klrwan  for.  with  Mr  Barlck  .igalnst 

Mr    Morse  of  Majisachusetls  for.  with  Mr 
BurUe  of  Florida  .igrtinst 

Mrs   Bolton  for.  with  Mr   Hansen  of  Idaho 
.igainst. 

Mr   Battln  for.  with  Mr  Lipscomb  against. 

Mr    Hebert  for,  with  Mr    Davis  of  Wiscon- 
sin agaiii't 

Mr      Waggjnner     for.     with     Mr      Baring 
against. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr  Karsten  with  Mr   Blackburn 

Mr   Dlngell  with  Mr   Lukens 

Mr   Corman  i^'.lh  Mr   Cramer 

Mr  I^iXKl  with  Mr   Prellnghuysen 

Mr    Slant. m   *!th    Mr    Moore 

Mr   Wiildle  with  Mr   (lubser 

Mr   P\ilton  of  I  .'imfssee  with  Mr   Gardner 

Mr   HoUiind  with  Mr   W:it«)n 

.Mr   GalLigher  with  Mr  G(xxlell. 

Mr   Hawkins  with  Mr   C.>nyers 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  changed  his  vote 
from    'nay"  to    yea  " 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded 

.\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  oft  the 
table 

The  aPE.A.KER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1260.  the 
Committee  on  AKnculture  is  dlscharRed 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S  3068 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill, 

MOTION    ofTEarO    BT    MR      P<->AGE 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ofTei  a 
motion 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  offered  oy  Mr  Poaok  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  .f  S  3068  md  ln^<-rt 
m  lieu  'Jiereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  18349, 
as   pissed    as  f.illows 

"That  subsection   i^i    of  section  16  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of   1964  is  amended     Ai    by 
deleting   from   the   tlrst  sentence  the  phrase 
■not    in    excess   of    »225. 000.000    for    the    fiscal 
year  ending  June  30    ltf69.'  and  inserting  In 
ileu    thereof    the    following       such    sums    aa 
mav  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fUcal  years 
ending  June  30.   1969.   1970.   1971.  .ind   1972;- 
.^nd  (B)   by  adding   it  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion  the   following   sentence      On   or   before 
January  30  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit    to    Congress    a    report    .setting    forth 
operations    under    this    Act   during   the   pre- 
ceding  calendar    year    and    projecting    needs 
for   the  ensuing  calendar  year  '.  and  section 
5(b)    of   such   Act  18  .imended   by  adding  at 
the    end    thereof    the    following:      Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  any  per- 
son who  Is  engaged  in  a  strike,  labor  dispute. 
or  voluntary  work  stoppage  shall  be  ineligible 
to    participate    in    .my    food   stamp    program 
established   pursuant  to  this  Act:   Prottded. 
That  If  any  such  person  waa  eligible  for  .ind 
was  receiving  food  stamp  iiaslstance  pursuant 
to    the    provisions   of    this    Act   prior    to    the 
existence  of  a  strike,  labor  dispute,  or  volun- 
tary work  stoppage,  such  pwrson  shall  not  be 
ineligible  for  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
program  solely  .is  a  result  of  engaging  In  such 
strike,  labor  dispute,  or  voluntary  work  stop- 
page  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  ,iny  person  who  is  a  student  attending 
■  in    institution    of    lUtther    learning    shall    be 
ineligible   to   pirtlclpale   in   any   food   stamp 
program   established    pursuant   to   this   Act: 
Proiidfd    further,   That   If   any   such   person 
was  eligible  for  and  was  receiving  food  stamp 
;isslstance  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act   prior  to  being  enrolled  as  a  student  at 
an  institution  of  higher  learning,  such  per- 
son shall  not  be   ineligible  for  participation 
in  the  food  stamp  program  solely  as  the  re- 
sult of  being  a  student  attending  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  '  " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  f,'entleman  from 
Te.xas  iMr.  PoaceI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker.  1  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  leRlslallve  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPELAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 
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FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  furthtr  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
:  ■Dorr  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  I S.  3418)  entitled  'An  act  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1970  and  1971  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  repwrt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
10864  >  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  cer- 
tain lands  in  Saline  County.  Ark.,  to  the 
Dierks  Forests.  Inc.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R. 
15794)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
United  States  standards  and  a  national 
Inspection  system  for  grain,  and  for 
other  purposee." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   <H.R. 
17903)   entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  public  works  for  water  and 
pxjwcr  resources  development,  including 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  I>efense.  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atlantic-Pa- 
cific   Interoceanlc    Canal    Study    Com- 
mission, the  I>elaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, Interstate  Commission  on  the 
Potomac    River    Basin,    the    Tennessee 
Valley    Authority,    and   the   Water   Re- 
sources Council,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunisslon.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes," 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill   'H.R.   15387 •    entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for   disciplinary   action   acainst 
employees  in  the  posUl  field  .service  who 
assault  other  employees  in  such  service 
in  the  performance  of  official  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes."  disagreed  to  by  the 
House:  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  voles  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and   appoints 


Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  Yarborough,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Boggs  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate,   

I'UOVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H  R  17126.  EXTENSION  OF 
P^OOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF 
1965 

Mr  SISK,  Mr  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1218  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H   Res.  1218 

Rrsohed.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  17126) 
to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five- minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
(luestlon  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  moOon  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  Yorki.  The  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  SiskI  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Latta]  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1218 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
peneral  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
17126  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

H.R.  17126  would  extend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1  year  and 
contains  the  following  provisions  which 
would — 

First,  extend  the  class  I  dairymen  s 
base  plan  through  December  1970; 

Second,  extend  the  voluntary  feed 
grain  program  through  the  1970  crop; 

Third,  extend  the  present  cotton  legis- 
lation through  the  1970  crop; 

Fourth,  extend  present  wheat  certifi- 
cate legislation  through  the  1970  crop; 

Fifth,  extend  present  wool  legislation 
through  December  1970; 

Sixth,  extend  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  through  December  1970; 

Seventh,  extend  the  exemption  of 
boiled  peanuts  from  marketing  quotas 
and  acreage  allotments  through  the  1970 
crop:  and 

Eighth,  extend  lease  and  transfer  au- 
thority for  certain  types  of  tobacco 
through  the  1970  crop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  be  gone  into 
thoroughly  during  debate  and  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  House  Resolution  1218  in 
order  that  H.R.  17126  may  be  considered. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 


IMr.  SisK]  concerning  the  provisions  of 

this  rule.  .^.        ,       ,, 

It   is   an   open   rule   providing    for    2 

hours  of  debate. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  had  this  bill  under  consideration 
for  quite  some  time.  We  held  the  bill 
while  the  question  of  taking  this  bill  up 
for  consideration  this  session  was  being 
debated  by  the  various  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  As  you  know. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  present  farm  programs 
extend  through  the  crop  year  of  1969 
and  by  having  a  1-year  extension  we  will 
have  2  more  years  of  these  same  pro- 
grams. 

The  question  involved  was  whether  or 
not  a  new  administration— and  we  cer- 
tainly are  going  to  have  a  new  adminis- 
tration taking  office  in  January— should 
have  the  opportunity  to  present  a  new 
program  to  this  Congress. 

As  Members  know,  the  other  body  has 
already  acted  on  this  matter  and  voted 
for  a  4-year  program.  By  enacting  a 
4-year  program,  the  Senate  is  telling  the 
American  farmer  you  shall  have  5  more 
years  of  suffering  under  these  Democrat 
administration  programs. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  have  not 
fared  very  well  under  these  programs, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  farmer  rather  than 
against  his  best  interests. 

The  American  farmer  is  now  receiving 
only  73  percent  of  parity  for  all  of  his 
labors  and  for  his  large  investment. 

This  is  the  lowest  parity  has  been  In 
30  years  and  I  question  the  wisdom  of 
reenactlng  programs  which  have  caused 
such  a  low  parity  ratio. 

Under  these  programs,  we  have  had 
more  than  100,000  farmers  forced  off 
their  farms  each  year.  I  do  not  think 
these  figures  speak  very  well  for  these 
programs.  I  think  it  Is  past  time  that  this 
administration  and  this  Democrat- 
controlled  Congress  do  something  to  in- 
crease farm  income  over  and  above  what 
is  being  done  by  these  programs. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  stated 
both  inside  the  committee  and  outside 
the  committee  that  he  will  resist  any  at- 
tempts, if  this  bill  gets  to  conference,  to 
extend  it  to  4  years. 

I  will  yield  now  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  this  time  if 
he  wants  to  elaborate  on  that  statement. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  • 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  elaborate  on  that 
statement  when  I  discuss  this  matter  on 
my  own  time,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  propose  to  resist  any 
attempts  to  extend  the  life  of  this  beyond 
1  year. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comment  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
sooner  it  gets  into  the  Record,  the  sooner 
the  Members  wUl  be  able  to  make  up 
their  minds  on  this  bill. 

I  understand  that  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  wUl 
take  the  same  position  on  this  matter 
when  it  reaches  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  LATTA,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GOODLING  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  has  brought 
grief  to  the  average  farmer  through  a 
cost-price  squeeze  and  payment  distress 
to  the  taxpayer-consumer— practically  . 
the  onlv  one  who  has  derived  any  benefit 
from  tiie  act  is  the  big  grower  of  the 
West  and  South. 

Tills  can  be  understood  when  one  ex- 
amines what  has  been  going  on  under 
this  act.  Production  for  the  three  prin- 
cipal commodities  under  the  act  have 
been  up.  while  the  parity  ratio,  prices, 
and  farmer  income  has  been  drastically 
down . 

Production  of  all  wheat  is  foreca.st  at 
a  record  1.588  million  bushels.  4  percent 
above  the  previous  high  in  1967  and  29 
percent  above  average.  Changes  in  pro- 
duction estimates  between  the  July  1 
forecast  and  the  final  estimate  have  av- 
eraged 45  million  bushels  during  the  past 
decade,  ranging  from  8  to  114  million 
bushels.  The  U.S.  yield  per  harvested 
acre  is  indicated  at  28,3  bushels  com- 
pared with  25,8  bushels  last  year- the 
previous  high  of  27.5  occurred  In  1958, 
While  the  acreage  for  all  wheat  for  har- 
vest as  grain  is  56  million  and  5  percent 
below  last  year,  this  figure  Is  18  percent 
above  the  average. 

The  farm  price  for  wheat  in  1968  was 
$1,24  per  bushel — down  25  cents  from  the 
previous  year,  while  the  parity  ratio  for 
January  1968  slumped  to  54  percent. 

Production  of  corn  for  grain  in  1968  is 
expected  to  total  4.5  billion  bushels,  6 
percent  less  than  last  year's  record  crop, 
but  15  percent  above  average.  The  de- 
cline from  last  year  results  largely  from 
7  percent  fewer  acres  for  harvest  as 
grain.  Tlie  Indicated  record  yield  per  acre 
of  79.7  bushels  Is  1,5  bushels  above  the 
1967  yield.  The  5-year  average  is  68  3 
bushels.  Changes  in  production  estimates 
between  July  1  and  harvest  have  aver- 
aged 225  million  bushels  for  the  past  7 
years,  ranging  from  88  to  423  million 
bushels. 

The  market  price  for  corn  in  1968  was 
$1,02  per  bushel,  down  2  cents  from  1967, 
The  parity  ratio  for  January  1968.  was  a 
dismal  65  percent. 

Cotton  planted  in  the  United  States 
this  year  is  estimated  at  11.051,000  acres. 
17  percent  more  than  the  100-year  low  of 
9.448.000  acres  last  year.  The  1962-66 
average  is  14.094.000  acres. 

The  price  received  by  farmers  in  1968 
was  19.90  cents  per  pound,  down  from 
20,21  cents  per  pound  in  the  previous 
year.  The  parity  ratio  stayed  in  the  cellar 
at  51  percent, 

U.S.  domestic  consumption — Total  use 
in  1967-68  is  projected  at  a  little  over  9,1 
million  bales — 9  million  upland  cotton — 
about  0,3  million  below  last  year's  high 
level. 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  through  Jan- 
uary—at 1,9  million  bales — were  down 
from  2.6  million  for  the  same  months  of 
1966-67.  Expoi-ts  likely  will  total  around 
4I4  million  bales  this  year,  compared 
with  4.7  million  bales  in  1966-67. 

It  is  quite  apparent  from  these  details 
that  the  program  for  cotton  has  failed  to 
accomplish  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
proponents  of  the  act  of  1965. 

For  all  agricultural  commodities,  the 
parity  ratio  in   1968  has  been  running 
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around  73  This  ratio  averaged  only  74 
last  year  Bren  with  Oovemroent  pay- 
menU  Included.  It  only  averaged  TO.  a 
distressingly  low  level.  In  fact  as  low  as 
was  found  In  those  dark  days  of  the  de- 
pression In  the  1930s. 

While  this  dismal  drama  in  deflated 
prices  has  been  going  on,  the  taxpayer- 
consumer  has  been  picking  up  the  tab  He 
paid  $700  million  for  the  wheat  program 
in  19«8.  $1,200,000,000  for  cotton  In  the 
same  period,  and  $1,400,000,000  for  com. 
This  represents  a  total  price  tag  of  $3,- 
300.000.000 

One  can  get  a  picture  of  the  cost  to 
taxpayers  by  taking  a  look  at  some  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  flgiires.  For 
InsUnce.  during  the  first  30  years.  1933- 
63  of  CCC  operaUons,  a  toUl  Govern- 
ment expenditure  of  $10,624,936,000  was 
made  for  wheat,  feed  ijrairu,  and  cotton. 
However,  dunng  the  past  4  years.  1963- 
87  reflecting  costs  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  $9,906,214,000  has 
been  sp^t.  makixig  a  toUl  of  $20.531.- 
154.000 — almost  doubled  in  4  years. 

The  taxpayer -consumer  has  not  reaped 
any  particular  benefits  In  the  agricul- 
tural commodities  he  consumes,  because 
prices  at  the  retail  counter  are  sticky. 
falling  to  reflect  any  great  bargain  for 
the  consumer— the  price  benefits  that 
were  supposed  to  be  i,'enerated  by  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  have  just  not 
jelled. 

Under  the  bill  that  is  before  Uus  House, 
the  taxpayer-consumer  wUl  again  be 
socked  with  a  heavy  bill.  A  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  1965  Farm  Act  wUl  cost  him 
about  $3  biUlon.  and  the  4-year  exten- 
sion—as approved  by  the  Senate— will 
carry  a  prlcetag  of  $12  bUllon. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  Pennsylvania  farmers 
have  taken  It  in  the  neck  under  this  act. 
In  fact,  all  the  farmers  In  the  SUte  of 
Pennsylvania  received  a  total  of  $3,885- 
734  for  participation  in  the  1967  wheat 
program,  and  this  was  $216,084  less  than 
was  received  in  1967  by  the  J.  Q.  Boswell 
Co.  of  Kings  County  in  California.  Now 
just  what  kind  of  a  program  Is  It  that 
sees  one  giant  company  m  California  re- 
ceive more  in  Government  subsidies  than 
did  all  the  farmers  In  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  this  act 
is  geared  to  benefit  not  the  average  farm- 
er but  the  large  supercolossal  corporate 
farming  giants  of  the  South  and  West. 

One  study  presented  to  the  President  s 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  showed 
that  1  percent  of  the  farmers  in  this  Na- 
Uon  receive  21  percent  of  the  cotton 
payments.  12  percent  of  the  wheat  pay- 
ments, and  9  percent  of  the  feed  grain 
payments. 

In  cotton  last  year  the  amount  of  the 
Government  payments  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  market  value  of  the  cotton  crop. 
Cotton  subsidies  of  $943  million  nearly 
matched  the  1967  crop  value  of  $1,027.- 
OOO.OOO. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  legislaUon 
I  pointed  out  to  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  that  if  we  had  price  sup- 
port programs  in  effect  for  all  other 
crt>p6  Uke  we  had  for  cotton,  it  would  cost 
the  taxpayer-consumer  in  this  country 
over  $42  billioi  a  year. 

When  I  say  these  programs  are  pri- 
marily benefiting  tlie  largest  growers  In 


the  West  and  the  South.  I  mean  It.  Here 

are  some  of  the  figures  tha*  Uie  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  other  body 
recently  printed  as  part  of  their  hear- 
mgs. 

In  1967  the  SUt*  of  Permsylvanla  re- 
ceived a  grand  total  of  $21. 2  million  in 
payments  unde.  ed\  farm  programs.  This 
figure  includes  conservation  and  land 
retirement  payments  as  well  as  crop  sub- 
sidies. By  comparison,  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Texas  received  $457,205,685 

In  all  of  the  Northeast.  Pennsyl- 
vania's $21  2  million  was  tops,  with  New 
York  second  at  $20  2  million. 

The  leading  farm  subsidy  States  after 
Texas  were  Kunsas  at  $211.3  million. 
Mississippi  at  $1369  million.  Iowa  at 
$142  8  mUllon.  Nebraska  at  $133  million, 
and  North  Dakota  at  $130.2  million. 

It  seems  mcredlble  to  me  that  Mem- 
bers from  the  Northeast  can  continue  to 
support  these  costly.  ineffecUve  pro- 
grams which  are  of  no  benefit  whatso- 
ever to  our  farmers  or  our  taxpayer- 
consumers. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  are  some  who 
luive  bt-en  led  to  believe  that  the  Agri- 
cuitural  Act  of  1965  has  the  support  of 
boUi  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer-con- 
i^umer  and  is.  therefore,  something  of  a 
political  plum.  Nothmg  could  be  farther 
from  tlie  truth,  for  m  operation  the  act 
of  1965  iias  proved  to  be  an  ■agricul- 
tural lemon'— and  I  don't  think  either 
the  farmer  or  the  taxpayer-consumer 
should  be  asked  to  accept  another  dose 
of  the  -sour  tasting  same. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  >-leld  one 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  TeacuxI. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  time  to  make  It  clear 
to  my  colleagues  that  Just  because  a 
minority  report  was  not  filed  on  this 
bill  does  not  mean  the  bill  came  out  of 
the  committee  by  unanimous  vote.  Sev- 
eral of  us  voted  against  the  bill.  I  was 
one  of  those,  and  though  it  may  come  as 
a  surprise  to  Drew  Pearson.  I  have  al- 
ways opposed  programs  of  this  sort.  I  did 
again  this  year.  They  simply  have  not 
worked.  The  prices  of  farm  products  are 
at  almost  an  alltlme  low.  Prices  to  con- 
sumers are  at  an  alltlme  high.  The  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  is  $3  to  $4  bUllon  a  year. 
These  are  bad  programs.  I  will  discuss 
them  at  gre«ter  length  during  the  gen- 
eral debate 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
iMr  MaddinI. 

rM.L  or  THE  HOtJS« 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  CallfoiTila.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York-  The  Chair  wlU 
count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
tlieir  names. 

[Roll  No   2961 

Bjj  •  <  Bolton  f'rainer 

Batiiti  Burke.  Pla  IJaMS.  Wl? 

BtocHburn  Conta  HJ**",, 

Blaiitou  ComiAn  Dlngell 


Rshlrmui 

HAliCi  t 

Rhoda^  Aria. 

BvltiA,  reim. 

Herlong 

Riaocl«a.Pa. 

Klcxxl 

Holland 

Satterfleld 

PrrllnghuTsen 

Jacobs 

T*«(rua.  TM. 

Piilton.  Tenn. 

KatTten 

Udall 

Cifcllaghpr 

Kirwaa 

Vandrr  Jagt 

tiardiier 

laiJtM-omb 

Vanlk 

Ooodell 

Lukana 

Wa^onner 

Qubeer 

Moore 

Watsoo 

Hani^A 

Morse.  Mma. 

WtlUa 

Hiui^rn.  Idaho 

Rarlck 

Hrtwkiiia 

Kesrilck 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall.  387  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

GILMOUR  C.  MacDONALD.  COLONEL. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE  (RETIRED) 
Mr.  ASHMORE  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
.  H.R.  10932)  for  the  relief  of  Gilmour  C. 
MacDonald,  colonel.  US.  Air  Force 
■  retired ) . 
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PROVIDING  FOR  DISCIPLINARY  AC- 
TION    AGAINST     EMPLOYEES     IN 
THE  POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE 
Mr.  DULSKI  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
15387)   to  amend  tlUe  39.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  disciplinary  action 
against   employees   in   the   postal   field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  in 
such  service  in  the  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties,  and  for  other  purposes. 


PROVIDING     FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OFHR  17126.  EXTENSION  OF  FOOD 
AND  AGRICULTURE   ACT  OP   1965 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana   (Mr.  Madden]   Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pend- 
ing resolution  calls  for  a  rule  to  bring 
up  the  so-called  Pood  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  It  asks  the  Cwigress  to  ex- 
tend the  $3'*i  billion  rural  Federal  aid 
l  year,  through  1970.  This  price  control 
legislation  was  passed  for  a  4-year  pe- 
riod and  still  has  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  before  it  is  terminated  on  Decem- 
ber 31  1969.  'When  the  chairman  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  in  my  opinion,  they  could 
not  give  sufficient  reason  why  this  90th 
Congress  should  give  an  extension  for 
this  rural  .subsidy  to  continue  an  addi- 
tional year.  In  1965  there  was  a  great 
surplus  producUon  of  agnculture  prod- 
ucts in  certain  categories,  and  as  an 
eocpenmental  measure  this  so-called 
price  control  bill  was  given  a  trial.  Mil- 
Uons  of  poor  people  through  the  world 
today  are  starving  and  millions  within 
our  own  borders  are  having  difficulty 
securing  sufficient  food  to  supply  their 
families. 

Like  many  programs  where  bilUons 
are  'nvolved  to  distribute  as  a  subsidy 
it  generally  develops  into  an  operation 
where  the  wealthy  and  powerful  recip- 
ients gradually  accumulate  the  major 
share  of  the  money. 

This  program  lias  developed  into  a  fi- 
nancial bonanza  for  a  great  number  of 
corporate  farms  and  wealthy  farm  own- 


ers throughout  the  Nation.  The  defeat 
of  this  extension  will  save  about  S3 ,2 
billion  of  the  S6'2  to  $7  billion  annual 
budget  for  agriculture  and  leave  more 
money  for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
so  forth. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Rules 
Committee  about  a  month  and  a  half 
ago  the  members  perused  the  1,244-page 
volume  of  names,  addresses,  and  annual 
payments.  The  volume  only  listed  the 
farmer    recipients    who    received    over 
$5  000  per  year.  The  recipients  who  re- 
ceived under  $5,000  per  year  were  not 
enumerated   in   the   volume   because   it 
would    possibly    require    thousands    of 
pages  to  list  the  under-$5,000  recipients. 
Of  the  various  counties  listed  over  the 
Nation    several    southern    and    western 
counties  received  payments  between  $16 
and  $20  million  annually.  Remember,  I 
am  referring  to  coimties,  not  States.  A 
half  dozen  individual  farm  corporations 
received  over  $1  million,  each,  but  I  be- 
lieve the  champion  recipient  of  all  was 
J   G.  Boswell  Co.,  Litchfield  Park,  Ariz., 
Kings     County,     Calif.,     who     received 
$4  091.818  from  the  American  taxpayers 
in  the  year  1967  for  its  idle  land.  Close 
behind  was  Rancho  San  Antonio,  Gila 
Bend,     Ariz..     Fresno     County,     Calif., 
who  received  $2,863,668  in  the  year  1967. 
The  runner-up  was  Giffen  Farms,  Inc., 
of  Huron,  Calif.,  who  received  $2,397,073 
from  the  American  taxpayers  In  the  year 
1966  for  its  idle  land. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  July 
18  1968,  page  22191,  I  listed  the  names 
and  addresses  of  25  large-farm  recipi- 
ents whose  individual  payments  rim 
from  $442,327  up  to  $4,091,818.  I  also 
submitted  on  that  page  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  where  10  farming  opera- 
tions received  a  total  of  $14,785,760 
which  is  more  than  the  total  of  $13,409,- 
756  received  by  all  farmers  In  10  States- 
Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia— plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 

These  10  large  operations  received 
payments  in  excess  of  those  received  by 
all  farmers  in  any  one  of  15  States — 
Alaska,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
New  Jersey.  Maryland.  Hawaii,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming. 

Twenty-five  farming  operations  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $22,766,943  which  is 
more  than  the  total  of  $17,610,650  re- 
ceived by  aU  farmers  in  11  States — Alas- 
ka, Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Ne- 
vada. Vermont,  Maine,  'West  Virginia, 
and  New  Jersey— plus  the  Virgin  Islands. 
These  25  farm  operations  received 
payments  in  excess  of  those  received  by 
all  farmers  in  any  one  of  20  States — 
Alaska.  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire.  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Nevada.  Vermont,  Maine,  West  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Hawaii.  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Virginia.  Florida,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Oregon. 

I  do  hope  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  will  get  a  copy  of  the  Senate 
hearings,  first  session.  90th  Congress, 
listing  the  names,  addresses,  and 
amounts  of  all  annual  recipients  over 


$5  000  by  reason  of  this  farm  sub.sidy.  In 
1966  the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayers  was 
$3  281,621,070.   The  year    1967   was  ap- 
proximately  a  duplication   of   the  pre- 
vious years'  subsidy.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  today  called  upon  to  ex- 
tend  this   relief   bonanza   for   the   year 
1970  which,  if  pa.ssed  by  this  House,  will 
cost    the    American    taxpayers    approx- 
imately another  $3 '2  billion  during  1970. 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  refer  to 
the  July  22,  1968,  Congressional  Record, 
page  22702,  where  I  got  permission  to 
include  an  editorial   from   the  Chicago 
Tribune,  entitled  "A  Mississippi  Farmer 
Squawks."  This  editorial  outlined  a  pro- 
test by  one  Roy  Flowers,  a  wealthy  Mis- 
sissippi cotton  and  soybean  grower,  who 
was  ordered  to  pay  $50,000  in  back  wages 
to  more  than  200  Negro  tenants,  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Tlie  edi- 
torial states  that  Flowers  makes  more 
than  $1  million  per  year  from  his  various 
plantation  enterprises.  He  failed  to  pay 
minimum    wages    to    his   field    workers. 
Some  were  under  16  years  of  age.  Ac- 
cording  to   the   suit,   the   tenants   were 
charged  $70  per  month  for  houses  with- 
out inside  plumbing  and  water,  but  with 
holes  in  ceilings  and  walls,  when  a  "rea- 
sonable cost'  would  have  t>een  $5  i>er 
month. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  lists 
Flowers  as  having  received  $210,332  in 
Government  subsidies  for  not  planting 
crops,  presumably  cotton,  last  year.  In 
1966  he  received  $162,657  in  Federal 
c£ish 

I  have  received  many  letters  during 
the  last  few  weeks  from  all  over  the 
United  States  protesting  the  extension 
of  this  subsidy  to  the  wealthy  and  cor- 
porate farmers  of  the  Nation.  Some  pro- 
tests recommend  that  if  legislation  of 
this  type  must  be  passed,  that  the  limi- 
tation to  any  one  farm  should  be  not 
more  than  $10,000.  If  the  Members  of 
Congress  think  that  it  is  necessary  to 
aid  the  small  farmer,  to  reimburse  him 
for  idle  land  in  order  to  curtail  abund- 
ance, a  limitation  of  this  tyiDc  would  pre- 
vent large  farm  operations  from  buying 
more  land,  vacating  the  tenants  as  an 
economy  move,  so  they  could  collect  big 
checks  from  Ur)cle  Sam. 

In  an  article  in  Harpers  magazine  re- 
cently, Mr.  John  Fischer  pointed  out  the 
following: 

■When  you  offer  a  bribe  for  every  acre  taken 
out  of  cultivation,  the  men  with  the  most 
acres  naturall"  get  the  most  money— in 
many  cases  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
every  year.  Typically  they  use  their  loot  in 
two  ways:  (1)  to  buy  more  land  from  their 
smaller  neighbors;  and  (2)  to  invest  in  trac- 
tors, cotton-pickers,  fertilizer,  weed-killer, 
six-row  cultivators,  and  all  the  other  devices 
of  modern  technology. 

The  larger  the  farm,  the  bigger  the  op- 
eration with  modern  equipment,  and  the 
farmer  can  take  more  acres  out  of  pro- 
duction and  thus  get  a  larger  annual 
payoff  check  from  the  taxpayer. 

This  reduction  policy  spirals  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  farmer — the  man 
this  program,  enacted  3  years  ago,  is  sup- 
posed to  help.  The  small  farmer  is  the 
one  who  eventually  suffers.  Without  large 
Government  subsidies  sufficient  to  mod- 
ernize his  farm,  he  simply  cannot  com- 
pete. 


Tliis  bonanza  program  which  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  will  en- 
dravor  to  resell  our  Members  this  year 
has  forced  over  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion farmers  off  the  land  and  they  in  turn 
have  moved  in  the  tfrban  areas  to  seek 
employment. 

In  recent  weeks  1  have  seen  some  of  my 
colleagues  go  up  aie  center  aisle  on  teller 
votes  to  oppo.se  relatively  small  appro- 
priations for  Headstart  and  other  make- 
work  and  manpower  training  programs 
for  our  urban  areas   I  have  also  seen  a 
number  of  our  rural  colleagues  oppose  in- 
creases and  in  many  cases  supporting  re- 
ductions, in  several  of  the  great  educa- 
tional programs  and  projects  authorized 
in  the  last  Congress.  The  same  statement 
can   apply  to  hospitalization,  medicare 
expansion  and  air  and  water  pollution 
programs  which  some  of  our  good  col- 
leagues oppose  and  wish  to  terminate. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  great  number 
of  our  Members  from  rural  areas  •will  en- 
thusiastically support  the  $3.5  billion 
boondoggle.  75  percent  of  which  will  be 
siphoned  into  the  profit  receipts  of  cor- 
porate and  wealthy  farm  operators 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  legislation  today  merely  calls  for 
tlie  extension  of  price  support  subsidies 
through  the  year  1970.  We  will  have  a 
new  Congress  next  January  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  time  to  take  up  the  mat- 
ter of  agriculture  legislation  for  1970 
w^hen  the  voters  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  at  the  polls  in  the 
coming  November  presidential  and  con- 
gressional elections. 

Defeating  this  extension,  for  1970,  will 
save  the  taxpayers  approximately  3 '2 
billion  dollars.  The  Senate,  Saturday. 
July  20  with  25  Members  absent,  passed 
a  4-year  extension. 

If  that  bill  is  passed  with  amendments 
it  will  go  to  conference  and  no  doubt 
come  back  with  a  3-year  extension.  Hence 
a  rejection  of  the  bill  today  might  mean 
approximately  the  saving  of  $12  billion 
for  the  taxpaying  public. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  given  us  some  very  interesting 
figures  on  how  much  is  being  spent  in  the 
various  counties  on  the  farm  program. 
I  listened  to  the  gentleman  in  the  Rules 
Committee  when  he  gave  these  figures.  I 
wonder  if  the  next  time  these  figures 
come  up  the  gentleman  will  cive  us  the 
information  on  the  amount  of  money 
being  spent  on  urban  renewal,  on  rent 
supplements,  on  model  cities,  and  on 
housing  for  Gary,  Ind.? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
happv  to.  but  the  amount  does  not  com- 
pare with  the  $3.5  billion.  I  will  .say  that. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  saw  Members  last  week 
trying  to  cut  the  poverty  program  and 
the  education  program.  Some  of  those 
Members  have  not  voted  for  any  of  these 
urban  programs  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  but  they  are  going  to  vote  for 
this  $3 '2  billion  bill,  because  there  are 
manv  rural  financial  fat  farmer  cats  in 
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their  dlstiicU.  They  contact  their  Con- 
iresamen  or  send  In  telegrams  to  be  siire 
their  Congreaamen  keep  them  living  high 
off  the  taxpayers. 

Mr  SISK.  Nir.  Speaker,  our  experience 
has  taught  us  some  hard  learned  lessons 
about  agriculture  Among  the  chief  of 
these  l3  that  when  the  farmer  strikes 
muddy  ttnanclal  waters,  business  and 
labor  get  spattered  too  We  cannot  have 
a  balanced  and  viable  economy  with  agri- 
culture mired  In  stagnation.  In  the  past 
7  years,  we  have  been  able  to  pull  agri- 
culture out  of  the  mud. 

The  commodity  programs  have  been 
the  difference — 

The  difference  between  high  surplus 
and  baianced  production ; 

The  difference  between  depressed 
prices  and  record  Income; 

The  difference  between  an  agricultural 
economy  which  sputtered  on  a  weak  cyl- 
Ixider  and  an  economy  which  is  running 
taatiafiA  fuU  with  Increased  purchasing 
power  lor  farmers,  more  Jobs  for  labor 
and  greater  profits  for  businessmen. 

Farm  prosperity  helpa  labor  reap  a 
harvest  of  jobs.  Three  of  every  10  Jobs  In 
private  employment  are  related  to  agri- 
culture. Six  million  people  work  to  pro- 
vide the  supplies  farmers  use  for  pro- 
ducUon  and  family  Uvlng.  In  fact, 
agriculture  remains  our  NaUons  biggest 
Industry.  It  employs  more  people  than 
public  utilltica.  the  steel  Industry,  the 
automobile  industry,  and  transportation 
combined.  About  8  to  10  million  people 
have  Jobs  storing,  transporting,  process- 
ing, and  merchandising  the  products  of 
agriculture. 

Farmers  are  big  spenders  smd  good 
customers  for  business.  Farmers  spend 
more  than  $42  billion  a  year— $30  billion 
for  goods  and  services  to  produce  crops 
and  livestock:  $13  billion  a  year  for  the 
same  things  that  city  people  buy— food, 
clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appliances, 
and  other  products  and  services. 

Back  when  the  family  farm  was  still 
self-sufflclent.  the  farmer  bought  very 
few  of  the  necessary  production  Inputs: 
he  grew  them  or  built  them  himself.  The 
farmer  and  his  family  provided  most  of 
the  required  labor. 

Capital  Investment  was  neither  as 
essential— nor  as  costly— as  It  Is  today. 
And  the  market  for  farm  products  con- 
sisted of  many  small  units,  both  buyers 
and  sellers,  and  the  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  were  able  to  operate  In  a  rela- 
Uvely  open  fashion.  But  all  this  has 
changed  Todays  farmer  spends  80  per- 
cent of  his  toUl  market  receipts  to  buy 
production  Inputs,  to  hire  labor,  and  to 
pay   Interest   on   Increasingly   essential 

capital. 

Today  American  agriculture  repre- 
sents one  of  the  largest  single  markets 
In  the  NaUon  for  tires,  trucks,  and 
gasoline 

Farmers  spend  annually:  $3  5  billion 
for  new  farm  tractors  and  other  motor 
vehicles,  machinery  and  equipment- 
providing  jobs  for  120,000  employees 

Each  year  they  buy  products  contam- 
ii^  about  5  million  tons  of  steel  and  320 
n\illion  pounds  of  rubber— enough  to  put 
tires  on  6  million  cars. 

They  use  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  single  industry — and  more  elec- 
tricity than  aU  the  people  and  all  the 


industries  In  Chicago.  Detroit.  Boston. 
Baltimore.  Houston,  and  Washington, 
D  C  ,  combined. 

The  US.  worker  feels  less  pinch  In  his 
paycheck  from  food  costs  than  any 
working  man  in  the  world.  The  United 
States  exports  the  harvest  from  more 
than  than  71  million  acres.  Since  I960. 
agricultural  exports  for  dollars  have  sky- 
rocketed by  60  percent  and  $2  blUion. 
The  balance  of  agricultural  trade  com- 
prLses  more  than  50  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's toUl  favorable  trade  balance. 
Without  them,  the  problem  of  the  out- 
flow of  dollars  would  take  on  a  new  di- 
mension of  seriousness.  We  have  been 
able  to  boost  agricultural  exports  mainly 
because  the  commodity  programs  In  ef- 
fect tha  past  7  years  have  made  our  prod- 
ucts more  competitive  in  foreign  trade. 

What  would  happen  If  farmers  were 
denied  farm  programs?  The  present 
commodity  programs  have  brought  pro- 
duction more  nearly  Into  balance  with 
demand  than  It  has  been  In  many  years. 
Without  the  commodity  programs,  re- 
cent studies  show,  production  would 
soar  and  net  income  would  fall  about 
one-third.  Gross  Income  would  be  re- 
duced by  at  least  14  percent,  thus  sharp- 
ly limiting  the  farmer's  ability  to  pur- 
chase needed  machinery  and  supplies. 

Thus,  business  profits  would  shrink.  So 
would  the  employed  labor  force.  Farm- 
ers would  be  forced  to  weather  condi- 
tions over  which — acting  alone — they 
have  no  control. 

The  chaotic  spiral  of  high  production 
and  lower  prices  would  be  set  in  motion. 
And  the  price  of  this  plunge  would  be 
borne  by  us  all. 

Supply  and  demand  can  be  balanced 
only  If  the  farm  program  Is  available  and 
attractive  to  all  farmers  who  produce 
significant  amounts  for  market.  Large 
and  small  producers  alike  are  called  upon 
to  make  production  adjustments  In  line 
with  demand. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FnrDLKTl 

Mr  FTNDLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
appreciated  the  comments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  My  purpose  In 
asking  If  the  gentleman  would  yield  to 
me.  was  to  ask  the  gentleman  If.  In  the 
light  of  the  shocking  stoe  of  payments  to 
Individual  recipients,  the  genUeman  does 
not  think  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  put 
some  sort  of  llmlUUon  on  the  total 
amount  any  single  recipient  can  get  In 
the  course  of  a  year** 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  very  much  m  favor  of  a  limitation  of 
$10  000  or  $15,000  annually. 

I  believe  that  the  Anall  farmer  Is  en- 
titled to  get  the  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram, not  the  people  who  need  It  the 
least.  The  corporate  and  big  land  holders 
are  gettmg  most  of  the  benefits  now. 

Let  me  say.  In  addition,  the  only  bad 
feature  of  the  amendment  the  genUeman 
Is  talkUig  about  Is  that.  If  adopted,  then 
the  bill  will  go  over  Into  that  conference 
committee.  There  are  some  pretty  power- 
ful Senators  over  there.  The  bill  prob- 
aJaly  will  come  back  the  day  before  we 
adjourn  then  everybody  will  be  in  a 
hurry,  and  they  will  secure  a  3-yeftr  ex- 
tension on  this  bill,  minus  your  amend- 
ment   and  It  might  be   passed  with  a 


3-year  extension.  Instead  of  a  $3*2  bil- 
lion bill,  it  wlU  be  about  a  $12  bUllon  bUl 
when  it  comes  back  after  the  House- 
Senate  conference. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  afraid  that  what 
the  gentleman  says  makes  a  lot  of  sense 
Mr.  MADDEn^.  My  advice  Is  to  kill  it 
dead  now.  Then  In  January  I  will  help 
the  gentleman  get  an  annual  UmltaUon 
of  $10,000.  $15,000  or  $25,000  for  the  small 
fanner.  But  let  us  cut  out  these  big 
recipients  They  buy  up  a  lot  of  land  with 
this  Government  money,  and  Install  new 
machinery,  and  then  fire  the  tenants 
and  send  them  to  the  cities  to  get  Jobs. 
Let  us  bar  the  cooperatives  and  wealthy 
farmers  and  then  I  wUl  go  along  with  the 
gentleman  In  January  on  a  $25,000  an- 
nual limit. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  may  not  have  a 
chance  to  do  it  In  January. 

Mr.  MADDE3J.  The  gentleman  will  be 
here.  If  I  am  reelected  I  will  support  a 
moderate  figure  for  the  small  farmer. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  was  not  speaking  of 
the  gentleman's  political  future,  I  assure 
him. 

What  impresses  me  Is  that  the  farmers 
who  obviously  have  considerable  re- 
sources, who  may  be  worth  a  million  dol- 
lars or  a  half  million  dollars,  get  the 
biggest  payments,  while  the  farmers  who 
obviously  have  smaller  resources  get  the 
smaller  payments. 

If  this  Is  a  welfare  program- 1  do  not 
know  how  one  can  Justify  payments 
otherwise  except  In  terms  of  Income  sup- 
port—It looks  to  me  as  If  It  Is  exactly 
backwards,  because  the  biggest  resource 
farmers  get  the  most  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  and  vice  versa. 

Mr.    MADDEN.    That    Is    true.    They 
seem  to  know  how  to  approach  proper 
people  to  help  them  get  large  subsidies. 
Mr.    FINDLEY.    I    would    appreciate 
some  Information  frtMn  anyone  who  has 
It  as  to  how  much  this  program  will 
cost.   I   looked   through   the  committee 
report  and  did  not  get  any  Inkling  as  to 
how  much  the  price  tag  is  on  this  bill, 
or  what  It  might  be. 
Is  It  open  ended? 
Is  the  sky  the  limit? 
Two  years   ago   the   payment*  came 
to  about  $2.5  billion.  In  the  currwit  year 
It  is  somewhere  over  $3  billion.  Will  It 
be  $5  billion  next  year  and  $7  billion 
the  year  after  that?  Is  there  any  limlU- 
tlon  on  this  bill,  or  are  we  confronted, 
at  this  time  when  belt  tightening  is  oper- 
ating In  every  other  agency  and  pro- 
gram, with  every  other  agency,  with  a 
bill  where  the  sky  is  the  limit? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  tMr.  ANDRrwsl. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Pood  and  Agrtoilture  Act  of 
1965,  and  I  am  sure  this  surprises  none 
of  mv  colleagues.  Let  me  share  with  you 
an  experience  I  had  this  past  weekend 
when  I  was  home  on  our  farm  where 
harvest  is  Just  beginning.  I  took  a  sam- 
ple of  barley  to  the  local  elevator  to 
liave  a  moisture  test  run  on  It.  At  the 
elevator,  of  course.  I  met  a  number  of 
my   neighbors  who  were  hauling  their 
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crop  in.  but  were  not  able  to  sell  be- 
cause of  the  fantastically  low  price.  The 
price  on  barley  last  Saturday  at  Pros- 
per, N.  Dak.,  was  between  65  and  70 
cents  a  bushel.  This  Is  the  lowest  price 
I  have  seen  in  the  20  years  I  have  been 
farming  and  compares  with  a  price  of 
about  $1.15  at  the  same  time  last  year— 
a  drop  of  45  cents.  Wheat  Saturday  was 
$1.18  as  compared  to  $1.74  last  year  at 
this  time.  Farmers  are  franUcally  trying 
to  find  a  place  to  hold  their  crop  In  the 
hope  that  the  price  wUl  get  back  to  at 
least  where  it  was  last  year,  which  was 
then  only  a  break-even  price. 

Now  if  this  were  happening  in  the 
automobile  industry  or  in  the  steel  In- 
dustry, you  would  be  seeing  newspaper 
headlines,  there  would  be  strikes,  the 
Nation's  attention  would  be  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  something  had  to  be  done  Im- 
mediately to  correct  this  great  inequity. 
In  agriculture,  because  it  is  spread 
among  any  number  of  small  producers, 
the  headlines  never  quite  get  published 
and  the  farmer  remains  low  man  on  the 
econcHnic  totem  pole.  Yet  the  farmer  Is 
the  biggest  customer  for  American  steel, 
oil.  autos,  and  rubber,  and  Is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  lives  of  all  American.?, 
niral  and  city  folks  alike. 

Before  this  latest  sharp  price  drop, 
the  Agriculture  Department  was  com- 
puting the  parity  ratio,  the  price  re- 
ceived by  the  farmer,  as  at  74  percent — 
the  lowest  since  the  1930's.  Of  course  it 
is  far  lower  than  that  now.  yet  even  with 
these  ridiculously  low  prices  on  the  farm, 
the  price  of  bread  Is  higher  than  It  has 
ever  been  before.  The  price  of  beer  made 
from  the  barley  we  can  hardly  sell  Is  far 
higher  than  It  was  when  we  were  getting 
three  times  as  much  for  our  barley.  This 
gap  between  what  the  farmer  gets  and 
what  the  consumer  pays  is  responsible 
for  a  great  number  of  nonfarmers  com- 
plaining that  the  agricultural  budget  is 
too  high  and  that  the  farmers  are  be- 
ing unfairly  subsidized  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest  of  the  taxpayers.  This  farm 
bill  Is  not  a  subsidy  program.  Rather,  It 
is  a  production  control  program  to  as- 
sure all  the  people  of  America  adequate 
food  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  the  i-umors  that 
the  program  might  be  dropped  by  this 
Congress  or  might  be  continued  by  only 
the  narrowest  of  margins  are  what  are 
causing  the  commodity  markets  to  get 
into  their  tremendous  nosedive.  Tliis  is 
just  exactly  what  would  happen  if  we 
did  not  have  a  progran?  such  as  this. 
You    would   alternate   Ijetween    disaster 
prices,  forcing  farmers  off  the  land,  and 
then  3  or  4  years  later  when  production 
was  cut  back  to  almost  nothing  because 
there  were  no  farmers  around  to  produce, 
the  price  would  climb  to  fantastic  levels, 
after  which  individuals  would  plow  up 
soil  that  had  been  laying  idle  and  the 
cycle  would  continue  with  prices  begin- 
ning to  drop  again.  This  obviously  would 
not  be  good  for  anyone  in  this  Nation, 
consumer  or  farmer.  This  is  the  reason 
why  it  is  imperative  that  we  pass  this 
bill,  this  extension  to  give  time  to  plan 
aliead  for  our  farmers  and  show  that  the 
Congress  does  not  want  this  type  of  boom 
and  bust  cycle  to  affect  agriculture.  We 
all    recognize    that    improvements    and 
changes  in  the  law  are  in  order  if  this 


program  is  to  be  made  more  effective 
and  workable,  if  we  are  to  assure  the  Na- 
tion of  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
related  farm  products,  and  if  the  farmer 
who  Is  doing  this  is  to  receive  his  fair  and 
just  share  of  the  Nation's  prosperity. 

During  consideration  of  this  legislation 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I 
recommended  both  the  extension  and  the 
Improvement  of  this  law,  but  that  was 
some  months  back.  Let  us  be  frank  about 
it — unfortunately,  there  just  is  not  suf- 
ficient time  left  in  this  session  to  make 
the  needed  improvements.  Most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  a  new  administration  next  year 
will  want  to  bring  forth  recommenda- 
tions and  suggestions.  There  is  the  tired 
old  argument  that  this  act  extends  for 
1  more  year,  therefore  it  does  not  have 
to  be  renewed  this  year.  That  argument 
can  be  brought  up  only  by  those  who  are 
dismally  unaware  of  farming  and  farm 
practices.  True,  the  present  law  extends 
through  1969,  but  the  1970  crop  must  be 
planted  in  mld-1969  in  the  winter  wheat 
section  of  our  Nation  and  a  fanner,  be- 
fore he  can  start  planting  in  the  middle 
of  the  year,  has  to  make  arrangements 
for  his  seed,  fertilizer,  financing  and  ma- 
chinery in  the  early  part  ol  1969.  Now  let 
us  be   practical— you   know   how   much 
chance  the  91st  Congress  has.  of  E>ass- 
ing  such  a  complex  and  complicated  bill 
as  a  new  farm  bill  in  the  first  3  months 
of  a  session.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  brought 
out  this  extension  bill.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  President  has  asked  for  the 
extension,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  Presidential  candidate.  Governor  Nel- 
son Rockefeller  on  our  .side  of  the  aisle 
has  said  that  this  extension  is  vitally  im- 
portant and  I  would  like  to  share  his 
telegram  with  you  as  follows: 

New  York,  July  26.  1968. 
Congressman  Mark  Andrews. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC: 

Due  to  tbe  ;  evere  cost-price  squeeze  in 
agriculture  and  present  political  uncertain- 
ties, I  support  a  one  year  extension  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Such  an 
extension  would  permit  farmers  to  plan  for 
the  future  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
new  administration— hopefully  mine— an 
opportunity  develop  and  win  acceptance  of 
its  own  farm  programs  I  believe  important 
improvements  can  and  must  be  made  in 
farm  programs  to  assure  a  satisfa<:tory  re- 
turn for  farmers  and  a  satisfactory  level  of 
rural  living  equivalent  to  other  segments  of 
society.  I  am  convinced  that,  with  the  help 
of  farmers  and  farm  leaders,  we  can  devise 
new  prograxns  which  will  avoid  the  pitfalls 
of  the  present  .administrations  misdirected 
and   mismanaged   farm   policies. 

Nelson  Rockeffller 


Tlie  Republican  policy  committee  ha.s 
endorsed  it  and  what  we  need  now  more 
than  anything  else  is  an  ovei-whelming 
vote  by  the  House  to  show  the  concern 
of  this  body  of  Congress  for  the  prob- 
lems our  farmers  face,  and  that  we  in 
the  Congress  Irom  all  districts  of  this 
great  Nation  recognize  the  significant 
contribution  the  fanner  makes  to  the 
prosperity  and  well  being  of  all  of  u.^. 

Let  me  sum  it  up  briefly.  First,  de- 
spite some  errors  in  the  administration 
of  the  present  Farm  Act,  it  has  lent  a 
strong  measure  of  stability  to  the  econ- 
omy of  agriculture.  It  has  made  great 
strides  toward   the   elimination   of   the 


gigantic   costly  surpluses   that  plagued 
our  country  for  so  long.  Secondly,  al- 
though our  nu^  population  is  a  small 
percentage  of  the  American  people,  they 
produce  the  most  basic  commodity  of  all 
—food.     Everyone — city     dwellers     and 
farmers  alike— benefits  greatly  from   a 
healthy  agriculture.  Third,  if  this  act  is 
not  extended  and  is  permitted  to  lap.se, 
university    economists    have    estimated 
that  farm  income  will  drop  30  percent, 
and  rural  America  would  suffer  a  reces- 
sion unequalled   since  the    1930s.   This 
recession    would    broaden    and    extend 
through   all   segments   of   our  economy 
eventually.  Finally,  and  most  Important 
probably  of  all,  this  is  the  best  farm  pro- 
gram we  have  yet  been  able  to  devise, 
and  while  in  all  frankness  we  are  all 
looking   for   a  better  one.   until  we  do 
come  up  with  that  better  one.  It  is  only 
common  sense  to  continue  the  one  we 
have  for  the  alternative  would  he  disas- 
ter. Farmers  are  virtually  the  only  .seg- 
ment of  our  economy  that  are  unable  to 
use  the  tool  of  collective  bargaining  to 
assure  themselves  economic  parity.  Un- 
til  a   way   of   collective   bargaining   for 
farmers  can  be  devised.   Federal   farm 
programs  must  be  maintained  for  the 
benefit  of  both  farmers  and  consumers. 
Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see [Mr.  KUYKENDALLl. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  in  my  very 
short  period  in  this  Congress,  how  some 
of  the  older  Members  of  this  House  who 
were  part  and  parcel  of  helping  to  create 
a  Frankenstein  monster  so  loudly  be- 
moan the  monster  they  helped  to  create. 

Mr.  Speaker,  35  years  ago  when  up-    » 
wards  of  40  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  actually  lived  on  the  farm,  the 
politicians  had  a  hayday  in  playing  with 
what  they  called  the  farm  bloc. 

At  that  time  a  great  many  unwise  and 
unsuccessful  programs  were  passed  as 
political  plums  for  this  very  potent  bloc 
of  votes.  This,  of  course,  was  not  good 
government  and  the  unbelievably  compli- 
cated mess  that  exists  in  the  entire  farm 
program  today  had  its  beginnine  by 
■•playing  politics." 

Now  that  the  number  of  people  actuary 
living  on  the  farm  has  sunk  to  around  20 
percent  of  that  figure  of  35  years  ago.  the 
pendulum  ."^eems  to  be  swinging  di.--ar-- 
terously  in  the  other  direction,  and  wheic 
in  the  i930's  exaggerated  importance  was 
i;iven  to  a  bloc  of  people  who  lived  on  a 
farm  now  we  find  they  are  the  mast  lo'  - 
gotten  i^eople  in  America. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues.  liowe\pr. 
that  what  appears  on  the  surface  con- 
cerning the  economic  powers  of  agricul- 
ture is  not  the  whole  story  by  a  long  .shot 
In  fact,  the  number  of  people  who  actu- 
ally depend  upon  the  soil  directly  and 
indirectly  for  their  livelihood  i.s  as  great  a 
part  of  our  economy  as  it  has  ever  been. 
I  have  before  me  a  list  of  16  of  the 
larger    employers    in    Memphis,    Tenn. 
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Comp«nle«  like  Firestone.  Procter  t 
Gamble,  Continental  Oil  Co.  D\ipor.t 
and  many  others  who  manufacture  their 
product*  in  my  city  These  16  employeI^ 
have  a  toUl  number  of  empl->yees  >f  over 
16  000  people  and  the  total  dependence 
upon  a«rlculture  by  these  16  000  people 
U  almost  60  percent  This  means  that  well 
over  half  of  the  people  in  the  large  city 
of  Memphis.  Tenn  depend  upon  agri- 
culture for  a  living  even  thouKh  I.  as  a 
Congressman  have  absolutely  no  farm- 
land in  my  district 

I  respectfully  request  ^ach  of  you  to 
review,  with  investigation  if  possible  and 
at  least  in  his  own  mind  the  n  imber  of 
employees  in  your  district  who  depend  to 
a  large  extent  on  the  welfare  of  agricul- 
ture for  their  existence  And  everything 
from  chemicals  to  rubber  from  clothins 
to  steel  from  petroleum  to  heavy  ma- 
chinery, agiiculturf  is  aming  the  leading 
consumers 

I  sincerely  remind  you.  my  coUeacues 
of  this  fa?t  It  was  wrong  in  the  1930's 
to  look  upon  the  farmer  as  a  political 
pawn  becau.-;e  of  his  great  numbers  It  is 
wrong  today  to  ignore  him  as  a  [X)litical 
factor  becau.se  of  his  small  numbers 
First  becau.se  this  is  simply  not  the  wiy 
to  govern  and  second  because  we  aie  ai; 
fooling  ourselves  if  we  think  the  impact 
of  the  industry  that  produces  our  fojd 
and  fiber  is  anything  other  than  one  of 
the  major  industries  of  our  entire  eco- 
nomic system 

So  I  be^  of  you  m  considering  the  1- 
vear  extension  of  H  R  17126  please  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  ,  pend  next  year 
under  the  new  national  leadership, 
whichever  party  it  may  be  in  working  out 
sensibly  long-range  solutions  to  a  prob- 
lem  that   has   been   compounded   (or   35 

years 

Mr  Speaker  I  will  speak  furthe:  on 
the  matter  of  linutation  of  payments 
during  the  5-niinule  rule 

Mr    LATT.\     Mr    Speaker     I    yield    3 
minutes   to   the   gentleman    from   Texas 
Mr  Price  1 

Mr    PRICE  of  Texas    Mr    Speaker    as 
a  freshman  Member  here.  I  am  amazed 
at  .some  of  the  people  who  sfiesk  on  sub- 
jects and  who  m  my  opinion  are  simply 
not  aware  of  the  subjiK".s  on  Ahich  they 
speak    What  I  am  talking  about  is  the 
tremendous  amounts  of  money  that  they 
say   are  going   to   the>e   ije<iple   who  are 
going  Into  large  farm  operations    I  say 
that    they    know    not    wiiat    they    speak 
about,   because   farming   ha-s   progressed 
over  the  years  Coming  from  a  district  in 
Texas  where  we  are  highly  mechanized, 
in  order  to  stay  in  business,  and  having 
been  In  thLs  business  all  my  l;fe   I  think 
you   are   talking   about   condemning   the 
man  who  is  wilUng   to  take   the  nsk  of 
buying  another  section  of  land  m  order 
to  warrant  paying  S 10  000  or  $12  000  for 
A  large  tractor  or  $15  000  for  a  b;g  com- 
bine which  will  farm  this  land    I  think 
you  are  talking  about  condemning  that 
man  for  being  willing  to  take  that  risk 
of  borrowing  the  caplUl  on  which  to  op- 
erate. 

The  small  farmer,  as  we  all  recall  and 
as  I  remember  it.  Is  the  man  who  lives 
on  80  acres  or  100  acres  He  could  not 
make  a  living  any  more  on  that  kind  of 
acreage  The  exodus  of  people  from  the 
farms  has  come  about  because  they  could 


not  make  a  living  with  the  cheap  prices 
that  exist  today  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  farm  program  we  should  not  penalize 
the  man  who  is  willing  to  Uke  the  risks 
of  b<)rrowing  the  capital  and  is  willing  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  to  i>ay  off  the 
cost  of  the  land  If  we  are  going  to  have 
such  a  program  we  are  simply  cutting 
out  the  more  f-mcier.t  mah  who  has  been 
willing  to  take  that  risk 

Mr  MADDFN  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Yes  I  yield  W 
the  -entleman  fiom  Indiana 

Mr  MADDEN  Your  statement  Is  just 
what  I  .sp<ike  about  m  the  well  ot  the 
Hou.se  a  few  moments  ago  That  i«  the 
bi.;  trouble  Tlie  wealthy  farmer  can  get 
additional  land  while  the  small  farmer 
cannot  obtain  it 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  How  did  they  net 
wealthv''  That  is  the  question  They 
worked  for  it.  they  tcwk  the  risks  in- 
volved and  took  the  chance 

Mr  MADDEN  I  must  have  had  the 
wrong  Impression  about  this  pro«ram  I 
thought  this  program  was  lar-jely  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  ol  the  small 
fai-mer 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Why  would  we 
want  to  i>.>nalize  the  large  farmer  for 
taking  that  risk  ' 

Mr  MADDEN  I  voted  for  this  proi^ram 
3  vears  ago  because  I  thought  it  would 
benefit  the  small  f.irm<'r,  but  as  the  pro- 
gram has  expanded  and  izrown  larger 
It  has  become  the  tool  of  the  large 
farmer  and  that  is  why  some  of  them  are 
receivmt;  payments  in  the  sum  of  $100.- 
000  $.500  000  and  even  $1  million  a  year 
Mr  PRICE  of  Texas  Does  not  the  .small 
farmer  have  the  same  opportunity  to  bet- 
U'r  him.self  through  the  purchasing  of 
another  section  of  land  if  he  is  svilUng 
to  take  the  same  risk 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temi«>ie  Tlie  time 
of    the   u-'ntleman    r;om   Ti'xas    has  ex- 

Mr  LATTA  Mr  SpeaKer  I  yield  3 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  lowa  '  Mr 

*^('HER  LE 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker  since  the 
time  of  our  earhest  farm  programs,  it 
has  been  our  k'oal  to  provide  a  continu- 
ously adequate  supply  — but  not  a  bur- 
densome excess— of  food  and  fiber  prod- 
ucts at  stable  prices  fair  to  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers. 

The  idea  is  that  excessive  supplies 
bring  ruinous  prices  threatening  all  pro- 
ducers alike  And  because  the  conduct 
of  an  individual  farmer  can  have  no  ef- 
fect upon  total  production  or  the  result- 
ing ma;kel  price,  the  elTectivencss  of  the 
proi;rani  depends  upon  regulation  of 
total  production 

Regardless  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  present  program,  or  of  the  defects 
In  Its  administration,  its  very  purpose 
is  threatened  by  propo.sals  to  limit  pay- 
ments to  producers 

Why  Is  thLs  M) '  Because  the  operation 
of  the  program  depends  on  !)roduction 
control,  and  a  limitation  on  paymenU 
will  have  one  of  only  three  possible  re- 
sults 

Either  production  will  soar  because 
large  producers,  forced  out  of  the  pro- 
gram due  to  inadequate  Incentives,  will 
plant  in  excess  of  program  limits;  or 

The   smaller  farmer  will   be  required 


to  produce  less  and  less  to  Insure  that 
the  combined  toUl  results  in  appropriate 
production  levels;  or 

The  Government  will  be  forced  to  buy 
up  the  excess  production  to  .stabilize 
prices 

The  increased  supplies  will  force  prices 
down-  injuring  both  small  and  larue 
operators 

In  short,  payment  limits  will  force 
many  farms  out  of  the  voluntary  pro- 
grams There  is  simply  no  reason  to  as- 
sume that  any  lartie  producer  will  con- 
tinue to  divert  acres  once  the  economic 
incentive  to  do  so  ha.^  been  eliminated 
Instead,  these  farmers  will  maximi/e 
their  production  Small  operators  would 
be  severclv  hurt  by  the  price  pre.ssme 
cau.sed  by  the  increased  production  and 
would  be  more  dependent  on  the  loan 
program  to  obtain  the  .support  price  It 
another  buildup  of  Government  stocks 
wfre  to  occur,  the  increase  in  investment 
m  loans  plus  storage  and  handling  costs 
could  exceed  the  initial  amounts  which 
might  be  saved  The  ultimate  elTect  of 
the  payment  limitation  would'be  greater 
program  expenditures  and  co.sts  and  le.ss 
income  to  all  farmers. 

Those  who  suggest  that  the  payment 
limit  will  .save  the  itovernment  money  ig- 
nore the  costs  which  would  have  to  be 
incurred  m  an  attempt  to  maintain  pro- 
gram performance 

It  the  program  is  to  function,  adjust- 
ment of  production  is  the  key  To  adjust 
production  we  must  do  so  where  pro- 
duction takes  place  That  means  dcalinc 
with  both  the  fewer  big  producers  as  well 
as  the  many  little  producers. 

The  participalin:;  farmer  is  being  coni- 
pt-nsaied  in  iiroportion  to  his  contribu- 
tion to  a  staled  national  policy  His  com- 
pen.sation  is  no  more  a  welfare  payment 
than  anv  business  .subsidy 

The  real  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves today  i.s— can  the  farm  program 
hoije  to  .succeed  in  its  -oal  of  production 
control  if  it  does  not  include  the  larue 
pioducer? 

A  $10,000  limitation  in  payments  would 
affect  32.398  producers 

By  way  of  example,  the  $10,000  pay- 
ment limit  would  affect  farms  with  larger 
than  a  390-acre  corn  base  that  diverted 
at   the  maximum  of  50  percent  of  the 

base. 

With  respect  to  feed  t^rains,  a  paym  ■nt 
limitation  of  $10,000  per  farm  would 
toi.-e  many  lar  er  operators  out  of  the 
program  and  force  others  to  divert  a 
smaller  percentage  of  eligible  acres. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  feed 
.;riiin  base  w.juld  drop  about  2  million 
acres,  and  diverted  acres  would  be  re- 
duced bv  1.5  million  acres.  Over  3  mUlion 
tons  of  additional  feed  grains  would  be 
produced  on  the  acreage  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  diverted,  using  na- 
tional average  projected  yields. 

Small  operators,  even  if  offered  a 
::reater  incentive  to  divert,  could  not  off- 
.sel  the  increased  production  of  the  larger 
pioducrs  forced  out  of  the  pro;:ram  by 
the  payment  limitation. 

Under  the  present  program,  farmers 
divert  acres  from  surplus  crop  produc- 
tion to  soil  conservation  uses.  For  this 
action,  the  program  provides  for  a  pay- 
ment designed  to  assist  in  making  up  for 
the  income  loss  which  results  from  the 
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agreement  not  to  produce.  The  farmer 
thus  makes  a  financial  sacrifice  because 
It  has  been  determined  that  balanced 
supplies  are  In  the  national  interest.  The 
farmer,  under  the  present  program,  ia 
paid  according  to  his  individual  con- 
tribution to  the  realization  of  estabUshed 
goals  of  national  policy. 

Commodity  program  payments  are  not 
welfare  grants.  To  be  effective  in  balanc- 
ing production  they  must  fit  into  the 
free  enterprise  concept  that  a  man  is  re- 
warded in  terms  of  the  value  of  his  con- 
tribution. 

Those  advocating  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments seem  to  be  offended  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  some  large  producers  re- 
ceiving substantial  incomes  from  the 
farm  program. 

Mr.  LATTA,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  pas- 
.sage  of  H.R.  17126.  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
without  amendment,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  for 
nearly  8  years,  and  fully  recognize  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  improve  farm  legis- 
lation. But  I  will  demonstrate  in  these 
remarks  the  merit  of  passing  the  com- 
mittee bill  this  year,  and  the  challenge 
in  rural  America  for  the  next  President, 
his  Cabinet,  and  the  Congress. 

RTASONS  FOR  KXTZNSION  WITHOOT  AMENDMENT 

I  urge  a  1-year  extension,  without 
amendment,  for  two  basic  reasons: 

First,  when  the  American  people  go  to 
the  polls  this  November,  they  will  elect 
a  new  Congress  and  a  new  President.  I 
am  convinced  these  newly  elected  officials 
will  have  a  mandate  to  improve  condi- 
tions on  the  farm.  But  the  President,  and 
the  Congress,  will  need  adequate  time  to 
review  and  study  the  deeply  troubling 
problems  and  challenges  of  low  agricul- 
tural income,  and  widespread  rural 
poverty. 

Since  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  terminate  with 
the  end  of  crop  year  1969,  insufficient 
time  will  be  available  for  the  Congress  to 
complete  a  thorough  review  of  all  rural 
problems,  receive  the  testimony  from  a 
representative  number  of  interested 
parties,  and  evolve  adequate  answers  to 
problems  that  have  refused  solution  for 
35  vears.  Thus,  to  provide  continuity  for 
agriculture,  a  1-year  extension  is  justi- 
fied. The  farmers  deserve  to  know  what 
programs  they  will  cope  with  through  the 
1970  crop,  as  this  Congress  adjourns  to 
an  uncertain  political  future. 

Wheat  fanners,  especially,  need  the  1- 
year  extension,  for  their  plans  for  1970 
must  be  made  in  the  early  summer  of 
1969,  in  the  case  of  winter  wheat.  Any 
new  wheat  program,  in  order  to  be  fair 
to  producers,  must  have  at  least  a  full 
year  of  planning  time  incorporated  prior 
to  implementation. 

Wheat  farmers  are  restless  for  change. 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  "shotgun"  approach 
to  legislative  innovation  cannot  be  toler- 
ated. Farm  operations  are  too  sophisti- 
cated. The  margin  of  profit  is  too  narrow, 
and  subect  to  great  fluctuation.  An  un- 
certain future  for  the   1970  crop  year 

would  subject  the  next  Congress— and 


producers— to  great  pressure  for  a 
"quickie"  solution.  Such  a  solution  to  a 
grave  problem  is  unthinkable.  Wheat 
fanners,  for  planning  purposes,  need  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965. 

HOT7SB  WnX   BIBVE    NOTIC*   OF   DISSATISFACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  reason  for 
passing  H.R.  17126  as  reported  by  our 
committee,  is  perhaps  even  more  com- 
pelling than  the  first. 

By  limiting  extension  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  only  1  year,  the  House  will  serve 
notice  it  is  unsatisfied  with  the  practical 
results,  the  philosophical  basis,  and  espe- 
cially the  actual  administration  of  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Freeman,  has  called  it  landmark  legis- 
lation. Let  us  review  some  successes  and 
failures  under  this  so-called  landmark 
legislation. 

While  Government  payments  may 
deter  wholesale  farm  bankruptcies  and 
depression  of  the  entire  American  econ- 
omy, they  have  not  deterred  the  flow  of 
the  ui\fortunate  dispossessed  from  rural 
America  into  the  cities. 

Under  the  current  Secretarj'  of  Agri- 
culture. America  has  lost  some  800.000 
farms.  Farm  population  is  down  nearly 
6  million;  farm  debt  has  skyrocketed  to 
a  disastrous  17.3  percent  of  farm  assets. 
During  the  Eisenhower  years,  in  com- 
parison, farm  debt  averaged  about  9  per- 
cent of  farm  assets,  and  parity  averaged 
oc  Dcrcdit. 

Parity  prices  are  lower  today  than  they 
have  been  since  the  depths  of  the  de- 
pression in  1933.  Parity  ratios,  with  sub- 
sidies, are  today  below  80  percent.  In 
1935.  for  comparison,  parity  price  ratios 
were  95  percent,  with  subsidies. 

These  statistics  of  decline  are  statis- 
tics of  today— under  the  Secretary's 
landmark  legislation.  If  farm  legislation 
is  extended  for  more  than  1  year,  the 
people  will  have  the  impression  Congress 
is  satisfied  with  developments  on  the 
farm.  If  Congress  is  willing  to  be  com- 
placent with  the  disastrous  farm  prices 
currently  endured,  and  complacent  with 
rural  poverty — so  widespread  today — the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  will  have 
been  betrayed.  Riu-al  poverty  takes  its 
toll  eventually  in  urban  areas,  as  I  will 
show.  All  Americans  are  diminished  by 
low  farm  prices,  inadequate  job  oppor- 
tunities, and  lack  of  business  opportu- 
nity. If  this  legislation  is  extended  for 
more  than  1  year,  complacency  will  be 
the  diagnosis.  This  disease,  considering 
the  current  farm  cost-price  squeeze,  is 
fatal. 


RURAL    DEPLETION    AND    DEPRESSION    THE    REAL 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  America  produces 
much  more  than  our  food  and  fiber. 
Rural  America  produces  our  timber  re- 
sources, our  mineral  resources,  and  our 
recreational  resources  to  a  large  extent. 
The  raw  material  for  our  unparalleled 
industrial  production  comes  from  that 
99  percent  of  the  land  area  called  "home" 
by  only  30  percent  of  our  people. 

With  such  crucial  production,  and  such 
important  tasks  assigned,  one  would  sus- 
pect the  prosperity  associated  with 
America  would  first  be  enjoyed  by  those 


in  the  countryside.  But  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Low  farm  income  is  only  one  aspect  of 
our  rural  depression.  Techonologlcal  ad- 
vances have  reduced  employment — and 
quite  properly  so— in  agriculture  and 
production  of  mineral  resources.  No 
farmer  is  anxious  to  return  to  hand- 
stacking  of  baled  hay  after  he  has  used 
an  automatic  bale  pickup  and  stacker. 

RURAL    JOB    OPPORTUNriT    NEEDED 

WMle  employment  has  been  reduced 
in  mining  and  agriculture,  there  has 
been  no  corresiwnding  Increase  in  rural 
job  opportunity  elsewhere.  Many  people 
have  felt  their  only  opportunity  was  in 
the  city;  their  migration  has  contributed 
to  the  greatest  urban  glut  and  urban 
crisis  in  our  history. 

Remaining  still  behind  are  one  in  four 
rural  families  classed  as  "poor"— some  14 
million  Americans.  Their  facilities  for 
education,  health,  housing,  and  job  op- 
portunity are  even  more  degrading  than 
the  standards  of  the  ghetto.  We  must 
act— and  promptly. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    ACT    IGNORES    KARM     NEEDS 

I  might  point  out  farm  income  could 
be  improved  under  existing  legislation. 
Tlie  administration  has  refused,  in  spite 
of  my  repeated  appeals,  and  the  appeals 
of  a  depressed  countryside,  to  take  ad- 
ministrative actions  almost  guaranteed 
to  increase  farm  income. 

Steps  that  can  be  taken  under  exist- 
ing legislation  immediately  include: 

First.  Require  the  CCC  to  allow  no  re- 
sale at  less  than  125  percent  of  the  loan 
rate. 

Second.  Require  the  CCC  to  increase 
loan  rates  to  full  paiity  on  feed  grains, 
and  to  full  parity  on  wheat  less  the  do- 
mestic certificate  payment. 

Third.  Require  the  CCC  to  absorb 
storage  costs  as  it  now  does  on  cotton, 
rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco.  It  is  only 
equitable  to  assist  wheat-  and  feed-grain 
producers— using  the  same  techniques 
benefiting  suppliers  of  other  commodi- 
ties. 

Fourth.  The  administration  could 
more  aggressively  utilize  money  actually 
available  under  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480,  the  food-for-peace  legislation. 

These  four  actions,  if  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  I  have  repeatedly  urged, 
would  raise  farm  income  under  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  We  can 
only  hope,  if  the  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  continues  to  sacrifice  farm 
income  in  favor  of  cheap  farm  prices, 
that  his  successor  next  January  will  have 
a  more  responsive  and  sympathetic  atti- 
tude toward  the  well  being  of  agricul- 
ture. 

EXTENSION     BUYS     TIME.     INSURES     S-MOOTH 


TRANSITION 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation, for  I  am  convinced  a  smooth 
transition  into  the  1970's  is  essential  in 
agriculture.  Only  by  passing  this  1-year 
extension  can  we — 

First,  assure  the  smooth  transition 
without  extensive  additional  displace- 
ment of  people:  and 

Second,  by  limiting  extension  to  1  year 
only,  serve  notice  the  present  act  is  in- 
adequate  to   the   full   needs   of   rural 
America. 
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The  cost-price  squeeze  must  be  di- 
minished The  14  million  poor  Amer- 
icans in  rural  areas  must  have  Job  op- 
portunity for  a  healthy  rural  economy 
These  problems  must  be  attacked  by  the 
next  administration  and  Congress,  the 
problems  must  be  solved  if  America  is  to 
enjoy  meaningful  prosperity  and  secur- 
ity for  all  it.s  citizens  both  rural  and  ur- 
ban 

Our  responsibility  today  is  to  pass  tnis 

b!l' 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  aKalnst  further  considera- 
tion of  the  motion  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  on  the  ground  that 
the  Committee  Report  No  1374  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3  of 
rule  XII^  of  the  rules  of  the  house,  the 
Ramseyecrule.  and  on  that  I  would  like 

to  be  heard 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Chair 
must  rule  that  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  at  which  that  point  of  order  may 
be  raised 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  aen- 
tleman    will     state     his     parliamentary 

mqulry. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker  at  what 
point  would  it  be  in  order'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Chair 
will  state  that  it  may  be  raised  when  the 
motion  is  made  to  no  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr   FINDLEY   I  thank  the  Speaker 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  resolution 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
aves  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr      MATHLAS     of     Maryland.     Mr 
Speaker.    I   ob.iect    to    the    vote    on    the 
around  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
^ere — yeas  317  nays  73.  not  voting  42, 
as  follows: 

|R.);i    No    2961 
YEAS— 317 


Abbltt 

Aberneth> 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn 
Ai.drews.  Ala 
Andrews. 
N   Dak 
A:  I  <.r.:iio 

A^brook 

Ashley 

Ajihmore 

A^spinall 

Ayres 

Bates 

Belcber 

Bennett 

Berry 

Bettd 


Bevi;; 

B'.atnlk 

Bo»;«s 

Bo:*nd 

BoUtng 

Bow 

Bradema^ 

Brfioco 

Bray 

Brlrkley 

Bnx-k 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Mlcb 

Brown.  Ohio 

B'OVhlU.  N  C 

Bro>hlll.  V» 

BuL-hanan 

Burke.  Maao. 

Bur'.eaon 


Burton,  Calif 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 
Cahill 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H 
Clevela.id 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corte 
Culver 
Cunningham 


Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

D«v',s,  0» 

r>«wson 

de  is  Oar/j* 

Del'.ei  bii'li 

Denr.ey 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devtne 

Dl'-klnson 

Dole 

Do-  ohue 

r>orn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 
D'nskl 
Dm  can 
Dw^er 
Erkhardt 
Ertmondiion 
Edwards.  AIa 
Edwards.  Calif 
Edwards.  L.a 
E'.'.bern 
Erlenborn 
Es<-h 

Esh.eman 
Evur-.s.  CoKi 
Evrett 
K^arell 
Fsher 
F'.vnt 
Foley 

Ford   Oer.ild  R 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
GiUlflar.iiki.'^ 
(Viirmatz 
Cfathlni?8 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Oor.zalez 
Gray 

(;r>'»T'.    OreK 
Green    Pa 
GrifUn 
Griffiths 
Grosh 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haxan 
Haiev 
Hall 
Halleck 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Han  ley 

Hansel,.  Wa»h 
Harrlsoo 
H.irsha 
Haxvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hechler.  W   Vi 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hoi  1  tic  Id 
Horton 
Hull 

HunKate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwm 
Jarmaii 
Joel^on 
John.aon.  Call 
Jonas 
Jor.es,  .Ma 
Jones.  Mo 
Jones.  N  C 


.\damA 

Anderson,  111 

Arends 

Bell 

Blester 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif 

Caxey 

Clancy 

Clawson. 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Convers 

Corbett 

Deiaiiey 

Dlggs 


Del 


Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Ka/«a 
Kee 

K^ith 

Kl.-ppe 

K.>rie<av 

Kapferman 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

I-alrd 

l.iindrum 

l-Htnen 

Lntta 

I.eBKett 

Leni.on 

Lioyd 

Lonii.  La 

U-):  X   Md 

M.TIory 

MrCloakey 

Mi-Clure 

MrCulloch 

MrDade 

McDonald 
Mich 

McEwen 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacGreKor 

Machen 

Mahon 

MallUard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Mat8Vina«(a 

May 

Mavne 

Meeds 

MesklU 

Miller,  Calif 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Ml/.e 

Monai^an 

MontKomery 

Muorhead 

Morxan 

Moms.  N  Mex 

Morton 

Mosher 

MOSB 

Murphy    111 
Murphy,  N  Y 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nfl.vn 
Nichols 
Nl.K 

OHara,  Mich 
O'Konskl 
duel. 
O  Neal.  Oa 
O  Nelll.  Maas 
Passman 
\   Pat  man 

Patten 

Perkins 

[Vttis 

Philbln 

I'lck-le 

Poa>?e 

Podell 

PolT 

Pol.o<k 

I'rice,  Tex 

Pryor 

Piircell 

Qule 

yuiUen 

Riii.duU 

!<<■  fei 

Kfinecke 

NAYS— 73 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Flno 

Ford. 

William  D 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa 
Gialmo 
Gilbert 
OoodlInK 
Orover 
Ha:u,a 

Heckler.  Maab 
Hoomer 


ReUBS 

RleKle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Ronera,  Colo 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ro    an 

Rooney.  N  Y. 

R.  xjney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Riwtenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roiish 

Roy  bal 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

St   Onue 

.Sandman 

S.itterfleld 

.S. IV  lor 

Scberle 

Schweiker 

.s.hwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Skes 

S'sk 

Skubllz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N  Y 

Smith,  Okia 

Snyder 

Sprlruer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steed 

SteiKer.  .\rl/, 

Stemer.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teaicue,  Tex. 

Thompaon.  0» 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

IJliman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

vi^onto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WIdnall 

WlKglos 

Williams.  Pa 

Willis 

Wilson 

Wmn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wvlle 

Young 

Ziiblocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Otttrger 
Pelly 
Pike 
P.rnle 
Price,  ni 
Piiclr  Nkl 
Rallsback 
Rees 
Held.  Ill 
Rpld.  N  Y 


Harirg 

Barrett 

Battin 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Burke.  FI« 

Celler 

Cortnan 

Cowgcr 

Cramer 

Davis,  Wis 

Dlngell 

Evlns,  Tfiiii 


Bob 


Howard 

Hunt 
Jacobs 
Johnson.  Pa 

Kelly 
King.  NY 
Kluc/yr.skl 
MfcCarthy 
Macdonald. 

Mass 
Madden 
Mathias,  Md 
Michel 
.Mmlsh 
Mint>hall 
O  Hara.  Ill 


Teeffue.  Calif. 

TenzBT 

Utt 

Watklna 

Wilson. 

Charled  H 
Wyman 
Yates 


K.iig.  Calif 

Klrwan 

Lipscomb 

Lukens 

Moore 

Morse,  Mass 

i  ept)er 

RaHck 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Schadeberg 

Waggonner 

Watson 


Mr 

Mr 
Mr 


wltii     Mr 


Rodlno 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Sch  nee  bell 

Shipley 

Smith.  Calif 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Tuft 

NOT  VOTING — 42 

F'.ood 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

(liMxlell 

( lubser 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

H'^bert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Karsten 

Si)  the  re.solution  was  agreed  to. 

The    Clerk   announced   the   following 
pans: 

Mr   Klrw.m  with  Mrs   Bolton 

Mr    Hcbert  with  Mr    Frellnghuysen 

Mr    King  of  C.illfornla  with  Mr.  Morse  of 
.Massachusetts 

Mr    Celler  with    Mr    Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr   B.irrett  with  Mr.  Lipscomb 

Mr    Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr   Davis  ol 
Wl.'iconsln 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

.Mr   Dlngeli  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Schadeberg 

Mr    Baring  with  Mr    Moore. 

Mr   Gorman  with  Mr   Lukens. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr  Batlln. 

Gallagher  with  Mr.  Goodell. 
Hawkins  with  Mr  Holland. 
Rhode*     of     Pennsylvania 
HaiLsen  of  Idaho 

.Mr    Rarlck  with  Mr    Watson. 

Mr    Hardy  with  Mr    Burke  of  Florida 

Mr    Pepper  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr  Herlong  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr  Resnlck  with  Mr   Cowger. 

Messrs.  McDADE  and  WHALLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


EXTENSION  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT  OF  1965 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  iH.R.  17126)  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Committee  Report  No.  1374  faUs  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3. 
rule  Xin.  the  Ramseyer  rule,  and  that  it 
does  not  correctly  indicate  what  sections 
of  the  law  are  being  amended  by  this  act. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  be 
heard  on  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  heai 
the  gentleman  on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Chair, 
11  defects  in  the  Ramseyer  rule,  and  I 
refer  first  to  a  part  of  the  committee  re- 
port Indicated  on  page  17.  First  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  series 
of  stars  right  above  title  I.  "Dairy."  Stars 
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ordinarily  would  mean  the  omission  of 
language  in  the  bill  as  set  forth  in  the 
Ramseyer  Act. 

Second,  there  is  no  .such  indication  in 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  between  the 
term  title  I  "Dairy"  and  the  lines  set 
forth  above  on  this  pape. 

Right  below  is  .section  103,  which  says 
that  the  provi.sJons  of  this  title  shall  not 
be  effective  after  December  31, 
1969-70  Actually,  there  should  be 
printed  the  language  of  .section  104  of 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  yet  It  is 
not  .so  printed,  nor  is  a  series  of  stars 
printed  to  indicate  there  is  nothing  in 
the  print  on  page  17  to  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  .section  104. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  page  27 
nnht  above  section  404  should  be  printed 
section  403.  But  here  again  section  403  is 
not  printed  nor  is  there  any  symbol  to 
indicate  the  omission  of  language. 

Turning  to  page  32.  right  above  sec- 
tion 505.  should  be  printed  sections  503 
and  504.  But  here  again  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  this  omi.ssion. 

On  page  33.  before  section  516,  there 
should  be  printed  sections  507,  508,  509. 
510,  511,  513,  514,  and  515.  But  none  of 
the.se  are  printed  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  omitted  language. 

On  page  38.  before  "Title  VIII— Rice", 
there  should  be  sections  705  through  709, 
and  none  of  the.^e  are  shown. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  committee  re- 
port on  page  39.  .section  892  should  be 
shown. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  claim  that  these  sections 
are  amended  by  the  bill? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
claim  that  these  sections  are  amended 
by  the  bill,  but  as  I  imderstand  the  Ram- 
seyer rule  it  states  that  the  language 
should  state  where  the  language  would 
be  set  forth,  or  indicate  ^y  symbols  where 
omissions  in  language  do  exist. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  several  other  errors  which 
I  consider  to  be  of  even  greater  impor- 

On  page  38,  the  bracketed  terms 
"1  through  19691"  under  "Miscellaneous" 
are  followed  by  the  italic  term  "through 
1970".  The  bracketed  language  takes  out 
the  end  of  the  quotation  mark,  but  the 
italic  language  does  not  indicate  where 
the  omitted  language  would  terminate. 
The  close  quotes  should  appear  there, 
or  at  least  at  wherever  point  the  amend- 
ing language  would  terminate. 

On  page  32  at  the  top,  the  very  top 
line,  the  same  proposiion  exists,  the  omis- 
sion of  the  close  quotes,  which  are  im- 
portant in  order  to  show  corresponding 
language  basic  with  the  changes  to  be 
made. 

I  have  two  more  items. 
On  page  18.  imder  section  301,  subsec- 
tion 'ei,  after  the  italic  word  "through" 
is  a  series  of  numbers,  a  decimal  point, 
and  '971".  and  no  one  can  tell  from  look- 
ing at  it  what  that  was  supposed  to  rep- 
resent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  admit  that  that  is  a  typo- 
traphical  error? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  is  a  very  serious 
typographical  error,  I  would  say,  to  a 
.';ection  which  is  subject  ♦o  this  title, 
which  will  authorize  an  expenditure  of 


about  $1.5  billion  year,  so  a  difference 
as  to  1971  and  1970  would  certainly  be 
substantial  in  terms  of  lax  cost. 

I  would  like  to  ixiinl  out  that  the  final 
error  I  see  in  the  Ramseyer  rule,  on  page 
32.  under  .'^^ection  505.  at  llir  end  of  that 
subsection  '  1 1  is  the  roman  word 
"through"  followed  by  '  1969.' 

The  SPEAKER.  Would  the  t,'cntleman 
from  lUinois  again  state  on  what  page 

that  is? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  on  page  32,  at 
the  bottom.  It  is  .-ccti'.ui  -^Qo.  .^ub.'^ection 
( 1  > .  It  reads  now : 

(11  Amendment  (7i  of  spction  202  is 
amended  by  striking  out  1964  and  1965" 
and  substituting  the  calenclar  years  1964 
through   1969'. 


Now.  under  the  bill  before  the  House 
at  this  time  is  language  directing  that 
wherever  the  term  "through  1969"  ap- 
pears, it  is  to  be  amended  to  read 
"through  1970." 

So  this  ijerhaps  is  the  most  serious 
defect  there  is. 

I  realize  that  the  Chair  has  estab- 
lished a  doctrine  of  substantial  compli- 
ance in  recent  years,  but  m  both  ca-ses 
when  the  Chair  ruled,  first  of  all  it  was 
an  obvious  error  in  the  language,  it  was 
very  apparent  to  anyone  reading  the  lan- 
guage what  was  meant.  That  I  submit  is 
not  the  case  here. 

The  other  ruling  had  to  do  with  the 
omission  of  certain  textual  language. 
Now,  omissions  are  quite  replete  in  this 
committee  report,  but  there  are  other 
examples:  but  I  have  cited  these  five  in 
number  which  do  not  fall  under  either 
of  the  exclusions  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
vious rulings  of  the  Chair  under  this 
doctrine  of  substantial  compliance. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  a  point 
of  order  against  further  consideration  of 
this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
make  a  point  as  to  what  I  might  call  a 
"star"  point  of  order.  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  one  of  his  points  of  order  here  is  to 
a  typographical  en-or.  and  there  is  a 
typographical  error  in  one  of  the  pages. 
I  do  not  believe  imder  the  rulings  of  the 
Chair  in  the  past  that  that  would  be 
fatal  to  any  report.  I  believe  that  a  point 
of  order  on  the  report  that  it  fails  to 
comply  with  technical  compliance  must 
have  more  substance  than  merely  on  the 
point  that  stars  were  used.  We  have  in 
the  State  of  Texas  what  is  known  as  the 
semicolon  court,  and  I  mig-ht  point  out 
that  no  lawyer  in  the  State  of  Texas 
quotes  from  decisions  of  the  semicolon 
court,  or  he  would  be  laughed  out  of 
court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  what  we 
have  here  is  another  one  of  these  semi- 
colon courts,  but  it  has  gotten  to  where 
it  does  not  even  go  to  the  question  of 
punctuation,  it  goes  to  the  question  of 
whether  you  put  some  stars  in  there. 

Now,  most  of  the  points  the  gentle- 
man i-aised  were  where  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  bill  relating  to  the  sec- 
tions that  he  says  should  have  been 
identified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  very  short. 
This  bill  relates  to  only  a  few  sections 


of  the  law  and  where  it  does  not  relate 
to  a  .'.eclion  of  the  law.  they  are  not 
under  the  Ram.'^eyer  rule 

It  seems  to  me  we  follow  the-  Ramseyer 
rule  in  that  rcsiiect. 

The  rule  .says: 

A   Lomparativt    i)rint   d   Ui.it    part   of   Ui« 
bill— 

I  repeat,  that  part  of  the  bill— 
or  loint  resolution  making  the  .imendment 
unci  of  the  .'-tatnte  or  part  there  propo.scd  to 
be  amended,  bhowinp  by  i-lricken-thro\igh 
type  .md  italics,  par.'.liel  columns,  or  other 
appropriate  typographical  devices  the  omis- 
sions and   insert,s   jiroposed   to   be   made 

Wliere  there  was  no  omission  or  in- 
.sertion  to  be  made,  there  is  nothins 
shown  in  our  report. 

Where  we  referred  to  ■throuch  1970 
and  did  not  put  quotation  marks  around 
it  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  that  is  a 
violation  of  the  rule.  If  it  is  a  \iola- 
tion  ol  the  rule.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
not  ol  .such  substance  as  to  require  a  find- 
inp  that  there  is  a  substantial  violation 
of  the  rule. 

1  cite  the  decisions  fouiio  on  pa^c  'ii-t 
ol  the  rules  and  precedents  ol  the  Hou.se. 
90th  Congress,  which  hold  that  an  un- 
.substantial  lack  will  not  be  .sufficient  to 
b-^  considered  as  a  failure  to  comply. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .submit  th.-^it 
there  has  been  a  substantia'  compliance 
in  everv  respect — except  the  color  ol  the 
stars  wa.s  not  shown— and  that  I  .ui.st 
frankly  do  not  believe  is  adequate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
be  heard  rr.ther  briefly  on  the  point  ol 
order'^ 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the   1,'entleman. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize 
that  the  omission  of  laneuace  is  not  ol 
as  .serious  consequence  as  the  other 
items  But  I  feel  it  would  be  an  oversim- 
plification to  say  that  these  arc  simply 
semicolon  court  points  that  I  am  rai.sinr' 
Until  the  doctrine  of  substantial  com- 
pliance was  established  just  a  couple  ol 
years  ago.  the  Ramseyer  rule  was  con- 
strued to  require  letter-perfect  presen- 
tation in  eveiy  respect  down  to  the  last 
punctuation  mark  and  the  doctrine  ol 
substantial  compliance  was  restricted 
ven-  carefully  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  misinformation  was  given  or  as 
to  whether  simply  a  section  ol  language 
was  omitted. 

Mr  Speaker,  very  clearly,  a  part  ol  the 
law  intended  to  be  amended  by  this  bill 
is  not  .set  forth  in  that  manner  in  the 
committee    print. 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  some  in- 
foi-mation  of  tremendous  importance  in 
lei-ms  of  dollars  and  authority  for  farm- 
ers to  plant  or  not  to  plant  is  set  forth 
here. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  leel  the  point  of 
order  is  well  taken. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  gentleman  Irom  Illinois,  while  the 
rule  was  under  consideration,  made  the 
observation  indicating  that  he  might 
make  a  point  of  order  at  this  particular 
time.  Therefore,  the  Chair  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  some  study  of  the 
report,  at  least  a  sufficient  study  to  pa-ss 
upon  the  questions  raised  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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There  appear  to  be  22  pa«es  In  the 
committee   report   referring   to  changes 

m  existing  law 

A  few  years  ago  the  Chair  pa^wed  on 
the  basic  question  of  substantial  compli- 
ance in  connection  with  another  bill  It 
secm3  to  the  Chair  that  the  committee 
has  substantially  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Ramseyer  rule  I  have 
used  the  words  at  Irast  "  If  a  higher 
test  was  called  for.  I  could  probably  say 
the  committee  has  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Ramseyer  rule  In 
any  event,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  at  least 
shows  substantial  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Ramseyer  rule,  and 
accordingly,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTBB    Or    THE    WHOLE 

Accc^rdlngly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
uuo  the- Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  17126.  with 
Mr    Natcher  in  the  chair 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  biU 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
In?  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  1  Mr.  PoageI  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  I  Mr  Belcher  1  will 
bf  recognized  for  1  hour 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  POAOE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  20  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  will 
extend  the  present  farm  program  for  1 
year  That  is  all  It  will  do  It  makes  no 
change  In  any  existing  program.  It  com- 
mits no  future  administration  to  any 
policies,  but  tt  does  give  any  new  Presi- 
dent— be  he  Democrat  or  Republican — 
and  any  new  Congress,  regardless  of  Its 
political  complexion,  time  enough  to  or- 
ganize and  write  a  farm  bill  before  the 
existing  programs  would  expire.  I  con- 
sider this  to  be  of  tremendous  Impor- 
tance 

I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  I 
would  like  to  see  farm  legislation  with- 
out any  termination  date — the  kind 
where  the  burden  of  proof  would  rest  on 
those  who  seek  to  change,  rather  than 
on  those  who  seek  to  maintain  a  pro- 
gram, but  after  6  months  of  discussion 
with  Interested  parties,  both  In  and  out 
of  Congress.  I  am  convmced  that  our 
t)est.  if  not  our  only,  chance  of  maintam- 
ing  the  assurance  of  a  continuing  pro- 
ijram  Is  to  accept  a  I -year  extension  of 
the  present  program.  That  is  what  this 
bill  does  and  It  is  all  that  it  does. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
are  fearful  that  the  bill.  If  passed,  will 
become  more  than  a  1-year  progrsma.  In- 
deed, just  within  the  last  few  days,  my 
Kood  fnend,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
t)er  of  o»ir  committee,  has  been  so  sin- 
cerely and  seriously  disturbed  about  this 
possibility  that  he  has  withdrawn  hia 
support  of  even  a  1-year  bill.  I  do  not 
question  liia  sincerity.  I  do  not  criticize 
his  decision.  I  know  his  determination  to 
act  as  he  believes  to  be  best,  but  I  do 
challenge  his  judgment. 


The  other  body  has  Indeed  passed  a 
4-year  bill  Actually,  an  amendment  to 
reduce  this  lime  limit  lost  by  a  tie  vote 
and  a  proposal  to  write  a  1-year  limita- 
uon  in  the  bill  would  have  carried  in  that 
body  by  a  change  of  only  seven  votes. 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  there  is  con.sider- 
able  sentiment  in  that  body  for  the  1- 
year  provi.sion  which  i.s  contained  in  the 
House  bill  and  that  we  could  rather  con- 
fidently expect  an  .icceptance  of  this 
term  in  conforonce 

There  are  thase  who  are  reluctant  to 
support  this  bill  becau.se  they  fear  that 
somewhere  in  its  course  it  may  be 
amended  .so  as  to  place  a  limit  on  the 
payments  that  can  be  made  to  ^ny  one 
farmer  Tho.se  who  fear  this  possibility 
undersUnd  that  the  real  genius  of  this 
farm  program  rests  upon  its  ability  to 
encourage  an  approach  to  a  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  They  recog- 
nize, as  some  of  our  colleagues  do  not. 
that  the  payments  which  are  made  to 
farmers  for  retiring  land  from  produc- 
tion are  not  'as^sistance"  payments  but 
rather  that  they  are  payments  for  prop- 
erty taken  for  public  ii.se  We  remove 
certain  acres  from  production  in  order 
that  the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of 
3  better  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  The  owner  of  these  acres  suf- 
fers a  financial  lo.ss  These  payments 
reimburse  him — at  lea,st  in  part — for 
that  loss 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  tho.se  who  would 
render  the  program  Ineffective  by  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  remove  enough  land 
from  production  to  achieve  any  effective 
results  are  unwittingly  helping  to  bring 
about  a  return  of  the  vast,  expensive 
and  completely  unnecessary  surpluses  of 
a  few  years  ago  I  recognize  that  their 
motives  are  the  very  best  but  the  results 
would  be  just  as  disastrous  to  the  farm 
program  as  it  would  be  to  the  slum  clear- 
ance progriun  were  we  to  say  that  we 
would  limit  payment,s  to  $5,000  for  real 
estate  bought  from  any  one  property 
owner 

But  let  us  .;et  back  to  the  basic  prob- 
lem. Why  do  we  want  a  farm  program  of 
any  type  or  of  any  length?  There  are 
those  who  point.  I  fear  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction,  to  the  unhappy  fact  that 
farm  prices  are  lower  today  for  most 
commodities  than  they  were  20  years 
ago.  Unquestionably  this  Is  true.  Un- 
questionably agriculture  is  In  bad  shape. 
I  fear  it  could  not  stand  the  shock  of  an 
abrupt  cessauon  of  the  Government  pro- 
,'ram. 

Tliere  are  those  who  pwlnt  to  the  fact 
that  fanning  operations  continue  to  con- 
centrate In  fewer  and  fewer  hands:  that 
the  small  farmers  become  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  the  large  farmers  become  larger 
m  their  operations.  There  is  no  question 
but  what  the  same  trend  which  has  wiped 
out  the  corner  crrocery  store,  the  com- 
munity drugstore,  and  the  local  doctor's 
oEBce  has  bet'n  at  work  in  rural  as  well  as 
m  urban  areas  The  trend  toward  big- 
ness, toward  mechanization,  toward  In- 
creased elflciency  ha.s  influenced  agricul- 
ture just  as  It  has  all  other  business  ac- 
tivities. 

There  are  tiiose  who  criticize  our  fann 
programs  l>ecauae  they  .say  that  the  best 
educated,  the  mast  ambitious  farm  boys 
and  girls  are  movmg  to  our  cities  where 


they  can  ervjoy  greater  opportimltles. 
Unfortunately,  this  Is  true,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  are  criti- 
cal because  they  say  that  agriculture  has 
Increased  Its  eJBciency  so  rapidly  that 
millions  of  our  least  skilled  and  least 
competent  workers  have  left  the  fann  to 
add  to  the  problems  of  our  cities. 

Regretfully.  I  must  recognize  the  truth 
of  these  charges,  but  why  did  these  pe:>- 
ple  leave?  The  highly  educated  and  the 
unskilled  both  left  m  the  hope  of  im- 
proving their  economic  status.  If  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  migration  is  bad  for  both 
rural  and  urban  areas,  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  strike  at  the  cause  of  the  migra- 
tion  The  cause  is  not  hard  to  find. 

Corn  which  is  now  harvested  with  a 
$20,000  harvester  is  selling  for  less  than 
It  brought  when  it  was  harvested  with 
a  $150  rowbinder  A  farmer  can  no  more 
make  a  profit  selling  wheat  for  what  it 
broucht  before  World  War  I  than  could 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  were  it  to  try  to  sell 
its  1969  model  for  the  price  of  a  Pord  of 
1915 

The  statistics  of  the  Depwirtment  of 
Agriculture  .show  that  a  great  many  of 
our  farmowners  are  getting  only  $3  and 
p,  a  day  for  their  labor.  I  said  per  day 
not  per  hour.  And  yet  they  are  expected 
to  buy  production  machinery  and  pay 
living  costs  based  on  an  Industrial  wage 
scale  of  ncariy  $3  per  hour.  It  just  can- 
not be  done  without  some  kind  of  cqulli- 
zation. 

Frankly,  the  present  farm  program 
does  increase  farm  income.  Some  part  of 
it — a  much  smaller  part  of  it  than  many 
people  had  supposed — is  in  the  form  of 
subsidy,  but  the  subsidies  granted  to 
agriculture  are  but  one  segment  of  the 
vast  system  of  subsidies  embedded  in 
our  economic  structure.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble to  remove  every  subsidy  enjoyed  by 
industry,  business,  and  labor  in  this 
country,  I  would  feel  that  the  fanner 
should  receive  no  subsidy.  If  he  could 
buy  In  a  completely  free  market,  he 
should  be  required  to  sell  in  a  completely 
free  market  without  any  Government 
aid.  but  he  does  not  buy  In  such  a  mar- 
ket. He  buys  In  a  completely  protected 
or  administered  market — one  in  which 
the  Government  subsidizes  many  costs 
and  through  legislation  makes  It  possible 
for  both  business  and  labor  to  greatly 
Increase  almost  all  other  costs. 

But  again  the  critics  say  that  If  agri- 
culture Is  in  such  a  desperate  shape,  why 
not  eliminate  all  Government  help  and 
-see  if  the  industry  cannot  stand  on  its 
own  feet.  This  suggestion  very  naturally 
appeals  to  many  people  who  have  not 
thought  the  matter  through  but  it  arises 
from  exactly  the  same  reasoning  that 
prompts  the  suggestion  that  since  every- 
body in  the  hospital  is  sick,  that  we 
better  bum  down  our  hospitals  because 
we  would  like  to  see  everybody  well. 
Agnculture  Is  the  sick  man  of  our 
economy.  He  has  been  getting  some  in- 
jections of  blood  from  the  farm  pro- 
'4ram  They  have  not  been  enough  to 
restore  him  to  health.  Without  them  or 
some  other  help  agriculture,  as  we  know 
It  today,  would  surely  die. 

During  the  3  years  1966  through 
1968 — while  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
has  been  in  effect,  an  estimated  total 
of  281.000  farms  will  have  gone  out  of 
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business.  This  averages  about  94,000  per 

vear. 

By  way  of  comparison,  during  the  dec- 
ade from  1950  through  1960,  this  country 
.saw  about  159,000  farms  go  out  of  busi- 
ness each  year. 

Although  part  of  this  decline  was  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  smaller  total  num- 
ber of  farms  this  act  has  surely  served  to 
slow  the  tide. 

What  if  there  had  been  no  fann  pro- 
pram  in  the  years  1961  through  1967? 
What  if  we  had  had  a  so-called  free 
market  without  price  supports,  diversion 
payments,  or  other  governmental  help? 
According  to  the  projection  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Re.search  Service  farmers  from 
1961  through  1967  would  have  realized 
36  percent  less  net  income  than  they 
actually  received. 

The  free  market  would  have  resulted 
in  substantially  higher  production  and 
lower  prices.  For  example,  21  percent 
more  wheat  would  have  been  produced 
and  wheat  prices  would  have  averaged 
45  percent  lower.  Peed  grain  output 
would  have  been  up  17  percent  and  prices 
would  have  been  down  34  percent.  Cot- 
ton production  would  have  increased  9 
percent  and  prices  would  have  averaged 
35  percent  lower. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  even  at  these 
prices  someone  would  continue  in  the 
business  of  producing  food  but  it  would 
not  be  the  3 '  2  million  farm  f amihes  that 
we  now  have.  It  might  well  be  1,000  cor- 
porations—possibly less.  Certainly,  long 
before  the  number  of  corporate  produc- 
ers approached  that  of  the  automobile 
Industry  of  America,  these  producers 
would  be  able  to  exercise  a  monopolistic 
type  of  control  over  the  market  which 
our  present  free  farmers  cannot  exercise. 
Clearly  this  kind  of  control  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  both  city  and  country. 

All  our  farm  programs  do  and  all  they 
have  tried  to  do  has  been  to  bring  about 
a  rough  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  That  is  why  we  pay  farmers, 
large  and  small,  to  retire  imneeded  acres 
from  production.  We  have  never  sought 
to  create  a  condition  of  scarcity  and  as 
long  as  we  have  millions  of  independent 
farm  families,  we  never  will.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  farm  programs  have  always 
been  deliberately  planned  to  secure  the 
production  of  more  food  and  fiber  than 
we  could  foresee  that  our  people  might 
need. 

Tliat   these   programs   have   been   at 
least    modestly    successful    from    every 
standpoint  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  have  for  years  eaten 
more  and  better  food  for  a  smaller  part 
of  their  disposable  income  than  have  the 
people  in  any  nation  at  any  time  in  the 
historj-  of  the  world.  Actually,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  spends  on  the  average 
just  a  little  less  than  18  percent  of  the 
family's  disposable  income  in  the  gro- 
cery store,  less  percentagewise  than  con- 
sumers spend  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  farmer  gets  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  18  percent.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  40  or  50  percent  of  the  family's 
income  goes  to  the  purchase  of  food.  In 
the  Par  East  this  may  run  as  high  as  75 
or  80  percent. 

American  consumers  should  think  well 
before  they  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg  or  that  assures  the  most  nu- 
tritious diet  in  the  world. 


The  American  farmer  is  feeding  the 
American  public  for  a  smaller  share  of 
total  consumer  spending  today  than  in 
1965,  before  the  Agriculture  Act  of  that 
year  went  into  effect.  The  act  of  1965 
cannot  be  charged  with  raising  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  American  family   for 
without  the  act  prices  would  have  been 
far  higher  Ijecause  they  would  have  been 
dictated  by  a  .small  number  of  producers. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  i>ossible  to 
maintain  permanent  prosperity  for  our 
industries,  for  our  laboring  people,  and 
for  our  business  institutions  with  the  in- 
come  of   agriculture  unduly    depressed. 
Agriculture  is  still  the  largest  purchaser 
of  steel,  the  largest  consumer  of  gasoline, 
the  largest  market  for  automobiles  in  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  agriculture  cur- 
rently spends  more  than  $34  billion  an- 
nually for  the  goods  and  ser\ices  to  pro- 
duce its  crops  and  livestock.  As  you  take 
away  the  buying  power  of  agriculture 
you  take  away  wages  as  well  as  profits  in 
these  basic  industries.  I  .submit  that  we 
cannot  lightly  dismiss  the  importance  of 
this  market.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  de- 
pendence of  our  cities  on  our  agncultural 
production. 

Not  the  least  important  lacet  of  the 
picture  is  the  relationship  of  agriculture 
to  the  balance  of  trade  in  this  country^ 
In  1967  the  harvest  from  about  1  out  of 
every  4  acres  of  our  agricultural  produc- 
tion went  overseas  from  a  total  of  71 
million  acres  of  farm  products  exported. 
The  1965  act  made  this  possible  by 
moving  these  commodities  at  or  near 
world  prices.  At  the  same  time  farmers 
were  assured  incomes  above  those  of 
their  foreign  competitors.  While  supple- 
menting farm  income  we  reduced  the 
amounts  spent  for  export  subsidies. 

Last    year   we   exported    S6.4    billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products.  Agricul- 
ture's  net   annual   contribution   to   the 
US   balance  of  payments  has  averaged 
$i  billion  for  the  past  4  years.  This  did 
more  to  give  us  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  than  will  the  new  tax  bill.  Can  we 
afford  to  jeopardize  these  dollar  earn- 
ings by  failing  to  extend  this  program? 
If  the  Congress  fails  to  act  on  an  ex- 
tension of   a  basic   farm   program   this 
year  many  American  farmers  may  won- 
der if  the   1969  crop  will  not  be  their 
last  crop?  Wheat  is  particularly  affected. 
Its   growers   and   suppliers   must   know 
during   early    1969,   when   they   harvest 
their  last  crop  under  the  existing  legis- 
lation, what  the  future  holds.  By  April 
15,  1969,  under  earlier  law  to  which  we 
would  revert,  the  Secretary  must  pro- 
claim marketing  quotas.  If  quotas  were 
proclaimed,  a  referendum  must  be  held 
by  August  1.  Experience  indicates  that 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  meeting 
this  deadline. 

Many  producers  would  have  invested 
their  labor,  money  and  time  in  a  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  there  would  or 
would  not  be  a  program.  The  soil  they 
plan  to  plant  may  well  not  be  enough  or 
may  be  too  much.  The  supplies  of  seed 
and  fertilizer  may  be  too  little  or  too 
large.  Not  only  will  fanners  be  seriously 
jeopardized  but  the  suppliers  of  the 
equipment,  gasoline,  seed,  fertilizer  and 
pesticides  will  be  affected. 

Pot  all  of  the  uncertainty,  a  reversion 
to  the  earlier  programs  will  have  some 
predictable  characteristics.  It  will  invite 


a  return  to  large  surpluses,  to  more  Gov- 
enunent  loans,  and  to  lower  farm  prices. 
With  the  return  of  the  era  of  millions 
of  bales  of  cotton  In  Government  stocks 
instead  of  700.000  as  at  present,  of  bil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat  in  storage  at 
Federal  expense  Instead  of  less  than  90 
million  as  at  present,  this  Congress  will 
have  through  its  failure  to  extend  the 
1965  act,  returned  us  to  the  mast  cosily 
agriculture  program  our  countiT  has 
ever  known. 

Every  one  of  you  can  point  out  defects 
in   our   present   agriculture   program.   I 
can  too.  But  very  few  indeed  can  point 
to    an     effective    method    of    improving 
these  programs  in  the  remaining  days  of 
this  session,  and  if  you  have  some  plan 
which  you  feel  is  absolutely  i>erfect.  just 
remember  that  before  it  can  become  law 
that  YOU  have  got  to  convince  a  majority 
of  this  Congress  that  it  is  as  perfect  as 
vou  think  it  is.  After  6  months'  efforts. 
35  members  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee decided  that  the  one  and  only  thing 
on  which  there  seemed  to  be  pretty  gen- 
eral agreement  was  that  we  needed  an- 
other  vear   in  which   to   give    any   new 
admini-slration  an  opix>rtunity  to  try  to 
work   out  a   generally   acceptable   plan 
That  is  what  the  committee  bill  provides. 
I  hope  vou  will  pive  us  this  opportunity. 
Mr  Chaii-man.  that  those  who  care  to 
do  so  may  check  on  the  specific  items  in 
this  bill.  I  attach  herewith  an  outline  ot 
each  i^rovision. 

HR  17126  simply  extends  the  vanous 
parts  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  for  1  additional  year.  Unless  ex- 
tended, the  1965  act  will  officially  expire 
on  December  31,  1969.  Actually,  there 
would  be  no  program  for  wheat  or  olhei 
grain  planted  in  the  fall  of  1969.  Nor 
would  it  be  possible  to  announce  any 
programs  for  1970  in  time  for  the  farmer 
to  prepare  either  his  land  or  his  credit 
This  bill  would  make  the  date  of  cxinra- 
tion  December  31.  1970. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  196.) 
contains  several  major  provisions  which 
are  extended  by  this  bill: 

DAIRY     (TITI.K    II 

The  cla.ss  I  dairymen's  ba.se  plan  ex- 
tended bv  this  bill  removes  the  n«cessity 
which   cxi.sted   before    the    1965    act    of 
maintaining    maximum    production    to 
preserve  individual  participation  m  the 
market  for  milk  for  fluid  con-sumption. 
Bv  the  1965  act.  each  producer  was  as- 
signed a  fluid  milk  base  on  which  he  re- 
ceives a  higher  price  for  milk  consumed 
in  fluid  form.  He  receives  a  lower  tvnce 
for  milk  produced  In  excess  of  his  base. 
Penalties  against  the  dumping  of  milk 
and  the  disrupting  of  inarkets  were  es- 
tablished. All  of  these  will  bo  extondod 
1  vear  by  this  bUl.  Without  this  exten- 
sion of  these  provisions,  dairy  farmers 
will  resume  the  old  uneconomic  produc- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  history.  As  r-. 
result  the  milk  surplus  would  climb  even 
higher    This   bill   does   r.ot   contain   the 
changes  in  the  fluid  milk  base  plan  that 
some  producers  leel  are  needed    I  per- 
sonallv  feel  that  .some  desirable  changes 
have  been  sug rested  but  I  would  hope 
that  they  might  be  handled  in  separate 
leui.slation. 


WOOL        TITLE     Hi 

In  wool,  the  bill  extends  the  pre.sent 
wool  legislation  fixing  the  support  level 
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for  wool  at  a  level  of  62  cents  per  pound 
increased  by  the  same  percentage  aa  the 
percentage  changes  In  the  pa^y  index 
Without  this  legislation,  aufnorlty  for 
Incentive  payments  would  expire  A  price 
support  program  would  be  the  only 
means  of  supporting  wool  or  mohair 
prices  When  wool  prices  were  supported 
at  above-world  marlcet  levels  In  earlier 
years.  D  S  production  t>acked  up  in  Gov- 
ernment-owned Inventories  while  D  S. 
consumption  was  filled  increasingly  by 
foreign  wool  and  synthetic  flben;  The 
payment  method  of  the  1954  and  1965 
acts  haa  proved  a  practical  method  of 
providing  Income  assistance  to  domestic 
producers  whUe  at  the  same  time  malt- 
ing domestic  wool  compete  efTectivcly 
with  synthetics  and  Imported  wool 

fXZD     OaAINS      I  TITI-K     UI } 

The  bill  extends  price  support  loans. 
purehasea.  and  In- kind  payments  which 
were  provided  to  program  participants 
by  the  1965  act  Price  support  and  loan 
levels  would  continue  to  be  set  by  the 
Secretary  at  65  to  90  percent  of  parity 
for  feed  grains  By  contlnumg  to  divert 
acres  from  production  of  feed  grains  to 
conservation,  participants  could  still  re- 
ceive payments-in-iclnd  to  mainUin  in- 
come. The  payments,  as  In  the  past 
would  be  based  on  a  percentage  of  price 
sui>port  fwiyments  computed  on  normal 
per-acre  yields  on  the  number  of  acres 
diverted. 

If  this  bill  Is  not  (»nacied,  it  would  be 
necessary,  after  1969.  to  return  to  the 
program  of  the  1950  s.  That  legislation 
provides  that  prices  be  supported  between 
50  tmd  90  percent  of  parity,  "but  at  such 
levels  as  will  result  in  not  increasing 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stock.* 
This  would  provide  a  support  of  75  to  80 
cents  per  bushel  for  com.  with  no  pro- 
tection against  a  renewed  surplus  build- 
up. There  would  be  no  production  adjust- 
ment program  Acreages  planted  to  feed 
grains  could  be  expected  to  return  to  1959 
auid  1960  levels  which  produced  crops  well 
In  excess  of  marlcet  requirements. 

If  this  bill  does  not  become  law  and 
feed  gram  production  soes  far  In  excess 
of  market  requirements,  *e  can  expect 
livestock  prices  and  incomes  to  decline 
as  well,  due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the 
numbers  of  animals  on  feed.  Generally, 
a  10-percent  drop  in  feed  prices  would 
be  expected  to  result  in  a  15 -percent 
rise  in  toUl  livestock  production  which 
would  In  turn  likely  cause  about  a  5-  to 
6-percent  drop   In   livestock   prices. 

COTTON    iTITI.«IVI 

The  one-price-cotton  program  esUb- 
lished  by  the  1965  act  Is  extended  by  this 
bill.  It  continues,  first,  the  16-milllon- 
acre  national  allotment  and  the  65-per- 
cent domestic  allotment:  second,  the  re- 
quirement of  a  reduction  of  up  to  12.5 
percent  of  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
program  participation;  third,  the  option 
for  the  producer  to  stay  out  of  the  pro- 
gram and  plant  and  sell  cotton  for  export 
at  the  world  market  price;  fourth,  the 
loans  to  cooperators  at  not  to  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  estimated  average  world 
market  price;  fifth,  the  payments  to  co- 
operators  on  the  projected  yield  within 
the  domestic  allotment  actually  planted; 
sixth.  [MTments  to  the  farmer  for  the  re- 


quired divorsion  and  release  of  the  re- 
maindrr  af  their  acreage  allotment  to  be 
reapportioned  within  the  county  or  else- 
where within  the  State;  seventh,  trans- 
fer of  acreage  allotments,  eighth,  assign- 
ment of  direct  payments,  and  ninth,  ex- 
chanijes  of  cotton  and  rice  allotments, 
all  as  provided  In  the  1965  act 

If  legislation  such  as  this  bill  Is  not 
enacted,  after  1969  cotton  producers 
would  return  to  the  provisions  of  the 
1958  act.  Marketing  quotas  would  stUl 
have  to  be  proclaimed.  If  those  quotas 
were  approved,  farmers  complying  with 
acreiige  allotments  could  then  obtain 
loans  between  65  and  90  percent  of  par- 
ity. We  would  return  to  two-pric«  cotton 
if  exports  were  to  be  maintained.  No 
diversion  of  prlce-.support  payments 
would  be  authorized  If  quotas  were  re- 
jected, price-support  loaixs  would  be  50 
percent  of  parity.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
how  we  could  avoid  the  worst  kind  of 
oonfuslon.  and  surely  most  if  r»ot  all  of 
the  crop  would  surely  be  planted  before 
anyone  could  know  what  the  program 
would  t)e. 

Without  this  bill  the  approval  of 
quotas  would  raise  domestic  cotton  mar- 
ket prices — not  Income  to  farmers — sev- 
eral cents  per  pound.  Cotton  would  lose 
still  more  markets  to  synthetics,  exports 
would  shrink  and  surpluses  would  pile 
up. 

WHSAT    ITrn.»   VI 

In  extending  the  wheat  program  this 
bill  provides  for  price  supports,  acreage 
allotmenU  and  marketing  certificates 
that  stabilize  farm  prices  and  still  assure 
adequate  supplies  for  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets  Through  the  certificate 
payments  a  return  at  or  near  100  percent 
of  parity  is  provided  the  producer  on  the 
share  of  the  crop  used  for  domestic  food. 
Prtce  support  for  all  wheat  through  loans 
at  a  level  based  on  competitive  world 
prtcea  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat 
compared  to  feed  grains  would  be  con- 
tinued by  the  bill.  The  Secretary  would 
continue  to  have  the  discretion  to  make 
diversion  payments  If  additional  volun- 
tary diversion  were  needed  in  the  future 
to  balance  production  and  utilization. 

Without  this  bill,  wheat  after  1969 
would  return  to  a  mandatory  program. 
Marketing  quotas  would  be  proclaimed 
and  a  vote  for  the  1970  crop  year  would 
be  held  In  May  or  June  of  1969  but  not 
later  than  Augxist  1  of  next  year.  If 
quotas  were  turned  down,  as  they  were 
In  1963.  farmers  complying  with  allot- 
menLs  would  be  eligible  for  loans  at  50 
percent  of  parity  or  around  $1.30  per 
bushel.  There  would  be  no  certificate 
pajTnent. 

Without  this  bill.  If  quotas  were  ai>- 
proved.  prtce  support,  mearUng  loans 
plus  certificate*,  would  be  around  $2  per 
bushel  on  the  domestic  food  share  of  the 
crop  The  certificate  would  be  financed 
entirely  by  processor  payments, 

CTIOPl-*KT>    ADjrSTKINT     (Tmji    VI  > 

The  Secretary  would  retain  authority 
to  contract  for  conversion  of  unneeded 
cropland  Into  water  storage  facilities, 
vegetative  cover,  or  for  soil,  water,  wild- 
life, or  water  conservation  uses  as  In  the 
1965  act.  The  same  latitude  la  continued 
for  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  partici- 
patlon   re<iulred   under   locally   adverse 


economic  conditions,  to  make  a  lump- 
sum payment,  and  to  pay  additional  In- 
crements to  those  provldng  free  public 
access  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trap- 
ping 

If  this  bill  Is  not  passed,  after  1969  all 
authority  for  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  lapses.  As  contracts  on  land 
diverted  to  conservation  uses  under  ear- 
lier programs  terminate,  the  landholder 
cannot  be  offered  an  economic  alterna- 
tive to  returning  those  acres  to  unneeded 
production  of  crops  In  surplus. 
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MLSCUX.ANCOVS    ITm-K   VII> 

The  farmers"  certification  of  compli- 
ance, the  leases  of  tobacco  allotments, 
the  exemption  of  boiled  peanuts,  and  all 
miscellaneous  provisions  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  as  ajnend- 
ed.  are  extended  by  the  bill. 
Ric«    crm-B  vni> 

Section  801  would  be  extended  by  this 
bill  to  continue  to  provide  an  alternative 
acreage  diversion  program  for  rice  ef- 
fective only  when  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  the  years  1966  through 
1970  is  less  than  the  national  acreage  al- 
lotment for  rice  In  1965. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAQE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  NTXSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
would  agree  with  me  that  a  little  dialog 
would  be  of  some  benefit  relative  to  the 
release  of  commodities  by  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation.  I  believe  at  one 
time  the  economic  advisers  Inter- 
fered  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1   minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentieman 

for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  some  dialog 
would  be  good,  and  that  perhaps  a  rec- 
ord needs  to  be  wrttteix  We  had  some 
interference,  as  I  mentioned,  by  econom- 
ic advisers,  as  to  the  handling  of  surplus 
commodities  or  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  At  one  time  48  mil- 
lion bushels  of  com  were  dumped,  and 
there  was  some  disturbing  background  as 
to  the  reason  for  this  price-breaking  ac- 
tion It  was  feared  that  the  price  of  com 
might  rise  too  high,  so  the  sale  of  this 
com  was  made  to  the  large  terminals. 
The  country  elevators  were  denied  the 
chance  to  buy  this  com  for  their  local 
farm  people.  A  great  deal  of  justified 
protest  developed.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  who  Just  spoke  in  the  well 
would  agree  with  me  that  there  Is  need 
to  have  some  dialog  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  this  practice  In  the  future. 

Mr.  POAQE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  believe  the  gentleman  better  have 
that  dialog  with  the  gentieman  from 
Oklanoma  because  he  is  nearer  to  the 
corn  country  than  I  am.  I  do  not  live  In 
com  country. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  But  the  gentieman  Is  In- 
terested in  com.  Ls  he  not? 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  believe  the  gentieman 
had  better  have  a  dialog  with  someone 
from  the  com  country. 


i 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia IMr.  TxAcuEl. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man first  I  would  like  to  correct  a  state- 
ment which  I  am  sure  the  chairman 
inadvertenUy  made.  Knowing  him,  I  am 
i>ositive  it  was  not  intentional,  but  I  un- 
derstand the  gentieman  to  say  that  Ja 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  were  recommending  a  1-year 
extension  of  the  act  of  1965. 

Mr  POAGE.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  I  want  to  beg  the  gentieman's 
pardon,  because  I  believe  the  vote  was 

28  to  5.  ,       „        T 

Mr.    TEAGUE   of   California.   Yes.   I 

wanted  to ,.         ,.   , 

Mr  POAGE.  But  I  still  believe  it  Is 
perfectly  fair  to  say  that  there  are  35 
Members  who  did  not  have  any  better 
answer  than  the  one  we  gave. 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Well.  I 
have.  I  believe,  some  better  answers,  but 
I  am  not  here  at  this  moment  to  explain 
them  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  next 
year  when  this  proposal  is  defeated,  and 
we  liave  a  chance  to  get  Into  a  revision  of 
our  agricultural  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  speak  against 
enactment  of  this  bad  legislation. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  for  many  years 
and  have  seen  many  programs  of  this 
general  type  designed  to  aid  farmers  en- 
acted. These  programs  have  been  cost^ 
and  if  they  had  done  the  job  the  costs 
could  have  been  overlooked.  The  fact  is, 
however,  they  have  not  done  the  job  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  current  depressed  con- 
ditions of  agricultural  producers  of  this 
threat  Nation. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  as  a 
member  of  tiie  Hotlse  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee I  voted  against  extending  this  act. 
I  want  briefly  to  state  the  reasons  why  I 
thought  my  vote  was  justified  In  the 
committee  and  why  I  will  use  all  my  in- 
fluence here  today  to  defeat  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  the  current  act  does 
not  expire  until  December  31,  1969  or  at 
the  end  of  the  1969  crops— more  than  18 
months  from  now.  In  January  1969.  there 
wiU  be  a  new  President  and  a  new  Con- 
gress They  will  want.— and  are  entitled 
to— an  opportunity  to  participate  in  de- 
cisions affecting  future  Government  farm 
programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  action  now  to  ex- 
tend the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
would  indicate  a  shocking  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  new  Congress  to  be  elected 
in  November. 

With  Congress  having  passed  a   lu- 
percent  tax  increase  and  a  requu-ement 
that  the  President  reduce  budgeted  ex- 
penditures $6  billion  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  it  is  highly  inappropriate  to  extend 
the  1965  act  one  more  year  at  a  probable 
cost  of  more  than  $3  billion  per  yeax. 
This  makes  the  act  of  1965  the  most  cost- 
ly farm  program  mistake  in  history.  It  Is 
costing  taxpayers  nearly  $9  million  each 
day    Extension   of   this   cosUy   scheme 
would  soak  up  approximately  one-thli-d 
of  the  recent  increase  in  taxes  with  Uttle 
If  any  benefit  to  farmers. 
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The  act  of  1965  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish any  of  its  stated  objectives 

The  farm  parity  ratio  stood  at  81  when 
the  act  became  effective.  Since  then  it 
has  dropped  steadily  until  now.  when  we 
are  only  halfway  through  the  third  year 
of  the  4-year  program— it  stands  at  < 3. 
Even  the  adjusted  parity  ratio— which  in- 
cludes direct   payments   to   farmers— is 
down  8  points.  On  both  an  adjusted  and 
an  unadjusted  basis  the  parity  ratio  is 
the  lowest  it  has  been  since  the  depres- 
sion year  of  1934.  Extending  the  act  now 
for  another  year  would  have  the  serious 
effect  of  locking  farmers  into  this  un- 
satisfactory situation  until  December  31. 
1970.  I  do  not  believe  this  House  wants 
to  assume  that  responsibility. 

The  official  record  shows  that  the  act 
of  1965  has  failed  to  adjust  production  to 
demand.  Despite  drastic  cuts  in  acreage 
ordered  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vUle  Freeman  for  this  year,  current  U^fa. 
Department  of  Agriculture  forecasts  mdi- 
cate  that  the  1968  harvest  may  be  the 
largest  on  record  for  wheat,  corn,  and 
soybeans.  Wheat  prices  are  the  lowest 

^^"lif  spite  of  the  lower  prices  farmers 
are  suffering  now  which  were  brought 
about  by  the  act  of  1965.  tiie  prog-am  has 
failed  to  reduce  or  even  to  stabilize  the 
food  costs   to   consumers.   The  cost   oi 
living  is  at  a  record  high.  Why  should 
consumers  continue  to  pay  their  current 
Federal  taxes-let  alone  the  10-percent 
increase  the  Congress  has  just  voted— 
to  be  used  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  pay 
out  $3.5  billion  in  payments  to  farmers 
each  year  and  on  top  of  this  still  pay 
higher  prices  for  food  and  fiber.  This 
just  does  not  add  up  and  people  back 
home  are  beginning  to  rebel  against  such 
expenditures.  .  , 

I  urge  the  House  to  reject  this  bill 
and  help  cast  a  vote  for  sanity  in  the 
farm  program  field.  In  1969  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  Congress  with  a  new 
President  and  a  new  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture we  surely  can  come  up  with  a 
more  effective  and  less  costiy  program 
than  this  one.  .  , . 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentiewoman  from 
Washington  IMrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  legislation  to  extend 
the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  for  l 
more  year,  be  approved.  It  is  Important 
not  only  to  U.S.  farmers,  but  to  con- 
sumers as  well,  for  it  is  only  through 
the  maintenance  of  economic  stability  in 
VB  agriculture  that  American  consum- 
ers can  continue  to  purchase  an  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  food  at  the  lowest 
percentage  of  income  cost  in  the  world. 
My  support  of  this  legislation  does  not. 
however   constitute  a  blanket  stamp  of 
approval  on  the  current  farm  programs. 
I  can  certainly  agree  with  the  remarks 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omia  [Mr.  TeactjeI 
In  his  analyses  of  how  poorly  this  pro- 
gram has  worked.  And  also  can  agree  as 
the  imperfect  way  in  which  it  has  been 
administered.  Even  a  superficial  review 
of   the  present  farm   situation  m   this 
country  shows  a  desperate  need  for  im- 
provement   of    agricultural    prices    and 
Income.  ,  ,  , 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  remarks 


made  by  the  gentleman   from  Indiana 
IMr  Madden! .  during  debate  on  the  rule, 
about  the  millions  of  dollars  going  to 
farmers  to  pay  them  for  putting  useless, 
nonproductive   land   out   of   production 
are   true   and— if   he   has   the   facts   to 
prove  that  they  are— then  he  Is  indicting 
his   own   Secretary   of   Agriculture    for 
cross     mismanapementr— even     coiTupt 
mi.'^manaeement.    of   this   program.   He 
should  certainly  bring   his  information 
before  our  committee  for  investigation. 
However,  I  do  .support  this  bill  of  simple 
extension  because  I  believe  It  is  vital  that 
U  S   farmers  know  for  more  than  1  year 
in  advance  just  what  Federal  agricultur- 
al programs  will  be  in  effect  so  they  can 
plan  their  oi^erations.  Wheat  producers 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  begin  prellmi- 
navv  planning  for  a  crop  far  in  advance 
of    planting.    In    winter    wheat    area.s 
around  the  country,  actual  field  prepara- 
tion for  the   1969  crop  is  taking  place 

now. 

\  1-year  extension  of  the  farm  pro- 
grams "  would  provide  this  necessary 
loadtinie  for  farmers  while  also  allowing 
time  for  a  new  President,  a  new  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultui-e.  and  a  new  Congress 
to  work  out  an  approach  reflecting  the 
many  changes  and  improvements  in  our 
farm  programs  which  farmers,  their  or- 
ganizations. Congress,  and  the  executive 
branch  consider  necessary  to  improve 
our  agricultm-al  economy. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  amend  the  pro- 
prams  or  make  any  basic  or  fundamental 
changes  in  their  operations.  Hasty  or  lu 
considered  changes  now  could  do  much 
harm.  Six  months  from  now,  at  the  be- 
giiining  of  the  next  Congress,  there  will 
be  time  for  a  thorough  review  and  recon- 
sideration of  the  current  farm  programs, 
but  what  is  needed  now  is  a  simple  1-year 
extension  to  allow  farmers  and  agri- 
industry  to  plan  their  operations. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  to  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  PoageI,  that  I  did  make  a 
pledge  to  support  this  1-year  extension 
and  to  vote  against  all  amendments,  i 
Intend  to  keep  that  pledge. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  gentieman  from  California  the 
question  that  I  shaU  ask  the  gentie- 
woman from  Washington.  The  fact  is 
that  farm  prices  have  been  low  m  ^ite 
of  this  law  and  not  because  of  the  law. 
Would  the  gentiewoman  agree  with  me 
on  that?  ^  ^. 

Mns  MAY.  No.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  we  have  never  been  able 
to  work  out  a  satlsfactoiT  answer  in  our 
committee  to  that  question.  Especially 
when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
used  the  program  to  depress  prices.  How- 
ever it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  could 
answer  that  question,  we  might  be  on  our 
way  to  a  new  approach. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  I  think 
the  gentiewoman  by  her  support  of  tins 
bill  would  indicate  that  it  is  better  to 
have  the  present  law  than  not  to  have 

any? 

Mrs  MAY  Only  for  the  next  crop  year 
in  order  to  give  the  promised  leadtime  for 
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farmers  to  plan  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration to  plan  That  is  what  I  mean 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania   Mr   GooDLiNG ! 

Mr  GOODLINCf  Mr  Chairman,  re- 
cently we  read  of  a  circus  tent  which 
collapsed  Today  we  witnessed  cave-ms 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  Some  Mt-m- 
bers  folded  like  accordions 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks,  let  nie 
say  that  I  have  been  associated  with 
ai;riculture  all  my  life  Since  1923  I  have 
been  a  dirt  farmer  operatiiii;  my  own 
farm  I  can  also  state  tnal  I  am  either 
UX)  stupid  or  too  independent  to  <isk  the 
overworked  American  taxpayer  to  subsi- 
dize my  fanii  operation 

Mr  Chairman.  I  can  cite  at  least  3 
billion  and  as  many  a-s  12  billion  reasons 
why  this  farm  bill  stiould  not  be  piissed 

A  1-year  extension  o(  tlie  Farm  Act 
of  1965  wUl  cost  the  taxpayers  of  thLs 
country  some  $3  billion,  and  the  4-year 
extenslof*- a^i  approved  by  the  other  body 
carries  at  least  a  $12  billion  price  UK 

Maybe,  just  maybe,  the  expenditure  of 
these  terrific  amoujius  of  money  would 
be  justified  if  it  c<iuld  be  shown  that 
farmers  ^eneraily  were  benefltinK  from 
the  programs  included  m  tins  bill  The 
fact  IS.  however,  that  they  are  not  bene- 

The  parity  ratio  now  stands  at  .3  it 
averaged  only  74  last  year  Even  with 
Ciovemment  payments  included  it  only 
averaKed  79,  a  distressingly  low  level— 
a  level,  in  fact,  as  low  as  was  found  in 
those  dark  days  of  the  depression  In  the 
1930s 

Pennsylvania  farmers,  like  most  farm- 
ers throughout  the  Nation,  have  been 
the  victim.'  of  the  low  market  price  phi- 
losophy that  tfus  legislation  embraces 

Yet  Peruisylvanla  farmers  do  not  be- 
Kln  to  .share  equally  in  the  tremendous 
outlays  of  money  that  this  bill  calls  for 
For  example 

In  1967  all  the  farmers  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  received  a  total  of  $3,885.- 
734  for  participation  m  the  wheat  pro- 
gram 

In  19«7  the  J  G  Bo-swell  Co  of  Kings 
County.  Cahf.  received  $4,091,818  m 
farm  subsidy  paymenUs 

Something  Is  haywire.  Mr  Chairman, 
when  one  giant  corporate  farm  m  Cali- 
fornia receives  more  In  Government  .sub- 
sidies than  do  all  the  farmers  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  fact  is.  of  course  that  the  pro- 
grams established  under  the  laws  that 
this  bill  seeks  to  extend  are  -jeared  to 
the  benefit  of  the  lart-e  super-colo.ssal 
corporate  farming  giants  of  the  South 
and  the  West 

One  .-,tudy  presented  to  the  President's 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  showed 
that  1  percent  of  the  farmers  m  this  Na- 
tion receive  21  percent  of  the  cotton  pay- 
ments. 12  percent  of  the  wheat  payments, 
and  9  percent  of  the  feed  gram  payments 
In  cotton  last  year  the  amount  of  the 
Government  payments  was  nearly  equal 
to  the  market  value  of  the  cotton  crop 
Cotton  subsidies  of  $943  million  nearly 
matched  the  1967  crtjp  value  of  $1,027.- 
000, 000. 

During  "he  heann^is  I  pointed  out  to 
Secretary  P'reeman  that  if  we  had  a  price 
support  proKram  loi  all  other  crops  sim- 


ilar to  what  we  have  for  cotton.  It  would 
cost  the  uxpayers  of  this  country  over 
$42  billion  a  year 

When  I  .sa:-  these  programs  are  pri- 
marily benefiting  the  large.st  growers  In 
the  West  and  the  South.  I  mean  it  Here 
are  some  of  the  figures  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  other  body 
recently  printed  as  part  of  lUs  hearings: 
In  1967.  the  State  of  Pftmsylvanla  re- 
c  ived  a  grand  total  of  $21  2  million  in 
i)ayments  under  all  farm  programs  This 
figure  includes  con.st^rvation  and  land  re- 
tirement payments  as  well  as  crop  sub- 
sidies By  compari.soii  farmers  m  the 
Slate  of  Texas  received  $457  20.t  685 

In  all  of  the  Northeast.  PennsVlvania's 
$21  2  million  was  t.<H)s.  with  New  York 
second  at  $20  2  million 

The  leading  farm  subsidy  States  after 
Texas  were  Kan.sas  at  $2113  million. 
Mi.ssl.ssippi  at  $146  9  million  Iowa  at 
$142  8  million  Nebraska  at  $133  million, 
and  North  Dakota  at  $130  2  million 

It  seems  incredible  to  me.  Mr  Chair- 
man, that  Members  from  the  Northeast 
can  continue  to  support  these  costly,  in- 
effective programs  which  are  of  no  ben- 
efit whaUsoever  to  our  fai-mers  or  our 
taxpayers 

Mr  Chairman,  many  Members  of  the 
House  will  recall  that  I  have  been  op- 
t)0.sed  to  the  .^l:rlcultural  Act  of  1965 
from  the  beginning  I  have  taken  this 
po.sition  because-  the  information  avail- 
able to  me  indicaU\s  that  this  act  has 
failed  In  every  respect  It  has  failed  to 
increase  farm  income,  it  has  failed  to 
keep  down  food  costs,  and  it  has  suc- 
ct>eded  in  further  draining  the  Federal 
Treasury 

Here  is  a  program  that  by  all  sound 
business  principles  has  failed  rather 
mi.serably  yet  today  we  are  kxinu  asked 
to  vote  more  of  the  same 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  i;entleman  3  additional  minutes 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield' 

Mr  GOODLING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania    Mr    Dent; 

.Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman,  as  a  fellow 
Penn.sylvanian.  I  want  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  .-statement  he  is  making. 
Recently  our  Stale  has  been  propa- 
u'andized  by  a  noo<l  of  false  information 
given  out  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Am- 
bassador we  sent  lo  Geneva  on  the  mat- 
ter of  trade  He  has  given  out  facts, 
which,  while  tliey  appear  lo  be  factual 
on  the  face,  have  not  been  gone  into  in 
depth  to  show  that  the  loss  to  the  farmer 
m  the  export-import  balance  is  .so  great 
that  to  expose  it  would  defeat  this  and 
any  other  legislation  dealing  with  farm 
sub.sidy  in  any  of  our  foreign  exports. 

We  are  supp<.).sed  to — and  the  chair- 
man made  a  statement  to  this  effect — 
exiH.ii  $6,500,000,000  worth  of  farm 
products  He  failed  to  tell  that  out  of 
Ihe  $6,500  000.000  there  are  approxi- 
matelv  $4  billion  that  are  subsidized  in 
one  phase  or  another  by  the  American 
taxpayer 

Anybody  can  .sell  if  he  buys  retail  and 
sells  whole.sale  That  is  what  we  are  do- 
ing We  import  $4,500,000,000  worth  of 
products   When  we  import,  we  import  m 


volume  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
times  as  much  In  products  as  we  would 
produce  In  this  country  for  the  same 
number  of  dollars.  When  we  buy  water- 
melons from  Mexico— and  we  are  selling 
watermelons  for  65  cents  as  Uie  farm 
price  of  watermelons  in  the  United 
States— we  bring  in  watei-melons  from 
Mexico  for  less  than  20  cents  each 

Tills  makes  it  a  better  than  3-to-l 
ratio  in  volume  It  is  in  volume  that 
the  farm  products  count,  and  not  the 
dollars  of  exchange  value. 

So  I  join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
•.anla  in  his  statement  here  today. 

The  only  .single  recipient  of  moneys  un- 
der the  wheat  program  I've  heard  of  is  an 
institution  which  receives  a  farm  .subsidy, 
becau.oe  it  found  it  could  buy  bread  for 
the  institution  cheaper  than  it  could 
produce  it  from  it  own  wheat 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  lime  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Penn.sylvania  has  expired. 
Mr   BELCHER   Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GOODLING  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frm  Penn.sylvania. 

Mr.  DENT  Tlu-y  found  out  that  by 
not  planting  wheat  in  the  field,  by  not 
grinding  the  wheat  and  by  not  making 
bread  of  it,  they  could  receive  enough 
money  to  buy  all  the  bread  needed  for 
Its  daily  u.ses 

There  is  something  wrong  with  that 
kind  of  situation  I  have  listened  to  de- 
bates for  \ears  about  working  men  re- 
ceiving more  for  loafing  than  they  could 
earn  if  they  worked,  under  relief  pro- 
grams, but  when  there  are  institutions 
able  lo  take  care  of  ihem.selves  receiving 
more  for  not  planting  than  what  they 
received  when  they  planted,  it  goes  far 
beyond  wheauver  crime  there  mitiht  have 
been  committeed  against  the  body  jwhtic 
bv  an  individual  in  need  receiving  relief 
perhaps  in  a  greater  amount  than  he 
could  have  earned  m  a  lo\v-wai:e  job. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  GOODLING  I  thar.k  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr  PELLY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington 

Mr.  PELLY  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  l  Mr.  DentI  has  brought  to 
my  mind  a  problem  my  farmers  have. 
My  farmers  happen  to  be  farmers  of  the 
.sea.  fishermen.  Eighty  i^ercent  of  the  fish 
in  this  countiT  are  brought  in  from  im- 
l)orts.  but  my  farmers  get  no  help. 

I  have  difficulty  in  supporting  a  pro- 
gram to  extend  aid  for  the  farmers  who 
are  on  the  land  when  there  is  no  assist- 
ance for  the  farmers  from  the  .sea,  my 
fishermen. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr  BELCHER   Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mlnne- 
,sota  ;  Mr  Zw.^cHl. 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
some  concern  that  I  listen  lo  the  discus- 
sion of  ihLs  problem. 

We  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  blessings 
for  .\menca.  and  not  iUl  bad  points.  In 
fact.  .American  agriculture  has  been  so 
marvelous  that  it  has  freed  94  out  of 
every  100  of  us  and  of  our  constituents 
to  help  build  America  better. 
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For  5  percent  of  our  income,  paid  to 
ihe  producers  of  food  in  America  we 
have  the  finest  and  most  nutritious  food, 
and  we  have  a  guaranteed  assurance  of 

f  CHXl 

So  we  are  a  htl'.e  spoiled  as  consimi- 
ers.  Sometimes  we  need  to  look  a  little 
at  the  rest  of  the  world.  ^.  ^  . 

But  there  is  another  thing  which  is 
tme  I  should  like  to  have  the  fine  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  listen  to  this.  For 
20  years  the  producers  of  food  in  Amer- 
ica have  not  had  any  increase  in  income. 

While  the  wonderful  steelworkers  m 
the  wonderful  town  of  Gary  have  had 
increase  after  increase  after  increase, 
and  although  farm  tractors  cost  several 
times  as  much  as  they  did  20  years  ago. 
the  Income  to  the  producer  is  still  where 
it  was.  So  the  farm  producers  are  m  deep 

trouble.  _ 

The  reason  for  the  farm  program— 
the  reason  why  I  am  supporting  a  1-year 
extension— is  that  the  farm  factory  is 
too  large.  It  is  too  large.  In  some  way  we 
have  to  shrink  it.  So  the  Government 
has  entered  Into  programs  and  has 
agreed  to  contracts,  and  has  agreed  to 
rent  and  to  provide  conservation  prac- 
tices, which  are  good  practices  for  the 
future.  We  are  going  to  need  this  land  in 
the  future.  We  have  a  program  to  retire 
it  for  a  period  of  time,  until  we  need  it. 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  That  is 
the  reason  why  I  support  this  program. 
It  is  because  it  is  something  like  repre- 
sentative government— it  is  the  worst 
except  for  its  alternatives. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
make  another  statement,  and  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr. 
Madden!  especially  to  hear  this. 

We  hear  too  much  about  big  payments. 
Most  of  this  money  goes  for  the  retire- 
ment of  some  productive  capacity  on  the 
little  farms  of  America.  In  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota,   for  example.  Minnesota 
farmers  received  in  1967  S97  million.  Of 
this  total,  only  2  percent.  $2.7  million, 
went  to  those  who  earned  more  than 
$5  000  In  payments.  Only  2  percent  of 
that  amount.  In  my  Sixth  Congressional 
District,    comprising    19    counties    with 
27  000  farms,  81  percent  of  them  partic- 
ipate in  the  program,  but  there  were  only 
50  of  those  farms  out  of  that  total  num- 
ber   that    received    a    payment    above 
$10  000  There  were  only  247  farms  that 
had  a  payment  above  S5.000.  So  this  is 
a  payment  to  the  family  farmer  for  the 
retirement  of  production. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  am  plad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  place  to  Polnt  out 
that  for  farmers  earning  less  than  $1,000 
a  year  45  percent  of  their  Income  was 
from  these  Government  payments,  but 
farmers  making  more  than  $20,000  a  year 
received  only  3  percent  of  their  income 
from  Government  payments.  So  to  say 
that  this  is  a  program  that  helps  the  big 
farmer  more  than  the  little  farmer  is 
just  not  true.  He  only  receives  more  pay- 
ments when  he  contributes  more. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  statement. 
In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 


say  that  I  am  convinced  that  for  the 
purposes  of  an  orderly  consideration-- 
and  I  have  amendments  to  this  bill,  but 
I  agreed  in  committee  not  to  offer  any— 
but  for  an  orderly  procedure  and  con- 
sideration of  this  basic  matter,  for  you 
and  your  constituents,  this  Is  most  im- 
portant. Let  us  not  give  away  the  won- 
derful American  system  that  we  have 
where  the  masses  of  our  poor  people  own 
the  land.  Let  us  extend  this  progrcm  for 

1  y6ftr 

Mr.  "haLL.    Mr    Chainnan.    will    the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
its  prudent  judgment  in  extending  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  for  a  period 
of  1  year  only.  This  will  allow  the  new 
Congress  and  a  new  administration  to 
consider  alternatives  to  the  present  farm 
program,    when    both    take    office    next 

^^A^'  the  sponsor  of  an  alternative  solu- 
tion  to   an   omnibus   farm   bill,   which 
emphasizes  soU  and  water  restoration, 
and  which  would  offer  American  farmers 
the  option  of  a    second  market"  to  off- 
set inadequate  commodity  prices;  I  haa 
hoped  that  such  a  program  might  re- 
ceive consideration  this  year.  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  chairman  and  to  his  com- 
mittee   for    the    opportunity    that    was 
given  to  me  to  explain  this  concept  in 
open  hearings.  My   testimony   and  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  E.  M.  "Gene     Poirot 
of  Golden  City.  Miss.,  whose  book,    our 
Margin  of  Life. "   establishes   the  basis 
for  the  "second   market"   concept,   are 
seen  on  page  324  of  the  printed  com- 
mittee hearings.  Further  explanation  of 
the  bill  was  placed  In  the  Congressional 
RECORD,  volume  113.  part  12,  pages  15497- 
15503.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  and  re- 
viewed by  those  Individuals  and  farm  or- 
ganizations who   are   looking   for  new 
and  yet  practical  ideas,  in  the  realm  or 

farm  policy.  *    ,  a„^ 

I  regret  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cultuie  faUed   to  submit  its  twice  re- 
quested   report    to    the    committee    on 
H  R   10742,  though  I  believe  it  had  ade- 
quate time  to  do  so.  and  It  would  have 
been  helpful  to  know  their  criticisms,  if 
any   so  that  we  could  move  forward  m 
developing  a  more  beneficial  farni  pro- 
gram and  policy.  Yet.  I  recognize  that  in 
the  absence  of  any  departmental  v-iews  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for 
the  committee  to  adopt  this  new  program 
without  any  idea  as  to  how  it  might  be 
administered,  and  without  the  various 
cost  estimates  that  are  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  sound  legislation.  So  I  hope 
that  the  testimony  and  discussions  in 
these   hearings   will   afford   a   "takeoff 
point  "  for  further  consideration  of  a  new 
farm'  program    by    the    administration 
which  takes  office  next  January. 

Mr  Chairman,  that  new  approaches 
are  needed  are  self-evident.  There  has 
been  a  relentiess  decline  in  the  number 
of  farm  families,  and  family  farms. 
Farms  have  dropped  20  percent  and 
farm  families  30  percent  In  the  last  / 
years  Yet  the  expenditures  of  Secretary 
Freeman's  Department  Increased  from 
$5  to  $8  biUion.  We  can  be  thankful  that 
farmers  are  not  as  disposed  as  some  of 


their  city  brethren,   lo  demonstrations 
and  civil  disobedience  when  things  are 
"Olng  badly.  In  spite  of  a  continuing  and 
even  escalating  cost-price  squeeze,  they 
continue  to  do  what  they  know  best,  pro- 
duce food  and  fiber,  and  they  do  it  bet- 
ter than  the  farmers  of  any  oth.er  lyi- 
tion    on    earth    They   deserve   a    better 
break  and  I  hope  the  program  I  have 
advocated  or  at  least  a  version  ihcreo-. 
will   be   given   serious   consideration   b.v 
the  next  Pre.sident  and  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  It  has  had  a  beginning  in 
iact    by  prior  recognition  of  Congres.s 
the  committee,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;   In  title  IV  of  the  existing 
law  that  the  bill  under  consideration  ex- 
tends for  1  year.  . 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
IMr.  M.^Y^■El.  . 

Mr   MAYNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  U)  extend  the  Food 
and  Asriculture  Act  of  1965  for  1  addi- 
tlonalvear.  Passage  of  this  bill  in  its 
present  f  oi-m  will  Insure  that  the  present 
teed  grain  program  will  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect  not  only  through  the  re- 
maining 5  months  of  this  year  but  also 
all  of  next  year.  1969,  and  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1970.  ^  !,„„„„ 
Mr  Chairman.  I  am  prouo  and  happy 
to  have  been  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  who  worked 
hard  in  a  good  faith,  bipartisari  effort 
to  bring  the  bill  out  of  the  committee  In 
Its  present  form  providing  for  a  simple 
additional    1-year    extension    with    no 
amendments. 

Heaven  knows  many  members  of  the 
committee  wanted  to  offer  amendments. 
Heaven  knows  the  1965  act  is  not  so 
perfect  that  it  cannot  be  improved  or 
should  be  continued  forever  or  for  a 
long  period  of  years  without  any  changes 
whatsoever. 

But  those  m  both  parties  who  were 
willing  to  put  the  farmers'  needs  aliead 
of  partisan  politics,  those  of  us  who  did 
not  want  to  sec  the  farm  problem  made 
into  a  political  football  in  this  election 
year,  those  members  of  the  committee 
iolned  together  in  a  good-faJth  effort 
to  obUin  committee  approval  of  a   1- 
year  extension  which  would  not  be  so 
long  as  to  destroy  all  chance  of  its  pas- 
sage by  the  House  and  yet  long  enough 
to  provide  sufficient  time  for  an  orderly 
consideration  of  the  matter  in  the  next 
Congress.   An   orderiy   consideration   of 
the  act  by  a  new  President  and  a  new 
Congress  next  year  and  If  necessary  m 
the  early  part  of  1970  at  a  time  when 
the  aunosphei-e  will  be  more  conducive 
to  making  helpful  improvements  in  the 
program  on  the  merits  and  there  would 
be  le.ss  temptation  to  play  politics  than 
in   the   closing   montiis   of   an   clcctioii 
year    And  sc   we  persuaded  enough  of 
those  on  the  committee  who  were  op- 
posed to  any  extension  at  all  to  come 
alone  so  that  this  1-year  extension  was 
reported   out   with   only  five   dissenting 

votes. 

Certainly  the  farmers  of  this  counti-y 
are  entlUed  to  much  fairer  treatment 
than  has  been  accorded  them  under  this 
bUl  Anvone  who  advocates  freezmg  and 
locking"  this  program  in  as  is.  without 
any  Improvements  Is  willing  to  continue 
shortchanging    the    American    farmer. 
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Are  we  wtlUne  to  tie  our  hands  for  a 
long  period  of  years  and  submit  to  the 
continuation  of  an  act  under  which  t^e 
farmers'  prices  have  steadily  fallen  and 
the  cost  of  everything  he  purchases  has 
steadily  risen?  Back  when  the  Food  and 
AKrtculture  Act  of  1965  was  passed  in 
1965  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
were  receiving  an  average  of  80  percent 
of  parity  for  their  crops  Today,  after 
thlB  program  haa  been  In  effect  3' j  ye-ars 
they  are  receiving  only  73  percent  of 
parity.  7  percent  less  The  price  of  corn 
in  Iowa  has  faUen  to  about  a  dollar  per 
buAhel  under  this  prograun.  the  lowest  in 
many  years  and  It  threatens  to  go  much 
lower  In  the  fall  when  the  present  crop 
Is  In  under  this  program 

It  Is  natural  that  farmers  and  Con- 
gressmen who  represent  farmers  are 
anxious  to  see  Improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram and  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
present  act  For  example,  one  of  the 
moBt  unfair  aspects  of  the  present  feed 
gTBiXn  program  Is  the  arbitrary  deter- 
mlnaUon  of  the  feed  grain  base  Farm- 
ers who  had  acres  out  of  production 
during  the  base  period  because  they  were 
utilizing  soil  conservation  and  crop  rota- 
tion practices  at  that  particular  time 
have  been  penalized  and  discriminated 
against  under  the  feed  grain  program 
ever  since  It  has  been  impossible  for 
them  to  comply  with  the  program  since 
Its  Inception  because  their  base  was  .so 
low  m  the  beginning  There  has  been  a 
slavish  reliance  on  crop  history  during 
the  base  period  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  As  a  result  there  are  Identical 
farms  side  by  side  with  an  identical 
number  of  acres  and  Identical  produc- 
tivity Yet  If  one  farmer  was  practicing 
soil  conservation  m  the  national  interest 
during  the  base  period  he  is  precluded 
from  the  program,  whereas  his  neighbor 
who  was  tilling  every  .square  foot  of  his 
acres  during  the  ba.se  period  is  able  to 
participate  and  get  the  benefit  of  the 
program. 

Certainly  this  is  one  of  the  abu.ses 
which  must  be  corrected  if  we  get  into 
consideration  of  an  extension  of  more 
than  1  year  Another  unfortunate  fea- 
ture of  the  present  act  is  the  vast  dlscre- 
Uon  which  It  gives  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  farmers  of  the  Midwest 
have  not  forgotten  how  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  abused  this  discre- 
tion by  dumping  vast  quantities  of  grain 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  brealung 
the  farmers  market  price  He  succeeded 
in  depressing  gram  prices  by  these  tac- 
tics, succeeding  in  making  prices  no 
dow!i  and  they  have  been  going  down 
ever  since  If  we  are  icoing  to  ^H  into  a 
consideration  of  an  extension  of  longer 
than  l  year,  certainly  many  Members 
will  want  to  make  very  sure  that  no 
future  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  whether  he  be 
Democrat  or  Republican,  will  be  able  to 
dump  Government  stocks  at  prices  far 
below  parity  to  depress  prices. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  and  neither 
have  our  constituents,  that  alter  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
succeeded  in  his  dumping  tactics  he  ex- 
pressed delight  that  fami  prices  had 
gone  down,  and  said  that  he  hoped  he 


could  look  forward  to  them  going  down 
even  more 

Now  I  have  mentioned  just  two  of  the 
abu.ses  which  .should  be  corrected  m  any 
long-term  extension  of  the  present  act 
I  know  that  many  other  Members  will 
want  to  offer  other  amendmenus  if  we 
are  to  abandon  the  .-vUiiple  1-year  ex- 
tension which  Ls  provided  for  m  the  com- 
mittee bill  If  we  do  abandon  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  get  into  amendments.  I 
predict,  my  colleagues  that  this  will  be 
opening  a  Pandoras  box.  the  re.sult  of 
which  no  Member  of  this  House  can 
predict,  and  that  it  will  ver>'  likely  lead 
to  more  ajnd  more  amendments,  some  of 
which  could  well  weaken  ratli^r  than 
improve  thLs  program,  and  which  could 
very  well  jeopardize  the  passage  of  any 
extension  of  this  long-considered  legis- 
laUon  whatsover  I  therefore  earnestly 
hope  that  the  committee  bill  providing 
for  a  1-year  extension  will  pass  the  House 
in  its  present  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  again  expired 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Texas    (Mr    Ftsher! 

Mr  FISHER.  Mr  Chairman,  the  bill 
now  before  us  Includes  an  extension  of 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954.  This  wool 
program  has  proven  its  worth  in  its  14 
years  of  operation.  It  has  proven  to  be 
much  more  sound  than  previous  wool 
programs,  including  the  Government 
purchase  program  in  the  1940's,  through 
which  a  stockpile  of  wool  was  built  up. 
hanging  like  a  cloud  over  our  market 
and  proving  to  be  the  most  detrimental. 
Under  the  National  Wool  Act,  wool 
moves  freely  In  the  open  market,  selling 
at  the  best  price  possible  An  Incentive 
payment  Is  made  to  growers  when  the 
market  price  fails  below  an  Incentive 
price  level  which  is  automatically  estab- 
lished by  a  parity  Index  formula. 

In  1954.  the  Tariflf  Commission,  follow- 
ing an  investigation,  recommended  to  the 
administration  an  Increase  in  the  UriCf 
duty  on  raw  wool  Imported  into  this 
country  When  the  administration  stated 
that  !t  could  not  raise  this  tariff,  due  to 
our  friendly  relations  with  Australia  and 
other  countries  .sending  wool  here,  the 
National  Wool  Act  was  evolved  and  tariff 
duties  were  maintained  at  existing  levels 
rather  than  being  increased.  The  incen- 
tive payments  made  under  the  Wool  Act 
are  tied  to  and  limited  to  70  percent  of 
the  tariff  duties  collected  on  wool  and 
wool  manufactures. 

Purthei-more.  growers  have  voted  to 
contribute  a  portion  ol  this  payment  for 
a  promotion  program  to  increase  demand 
for  their  producus.  wool  and  lamb.  Cur- 
rently, they  are  contributing  l'^  cents 
per  pound  of  wool  sold  to  this  worth- 
while promotion  program.  A  mohair  pro- 
gram is  also  included  In  the  National 
Wool  Act  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
approximately  95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
mohair  Is  produced  in  my  State  of  Texas. 
Mohair  growers  are  also  contributing  to 
a  promotion  program  to  increase  mar- 
ket outlets  for  their  fine  product 

Another  imp«jrtant  and  very  sound  fea- 
ture of  the  National  Wool  Act  is  the  op- 
eration of  the  program  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  grower  has  an  Incentive  to  Im- 


prove the  quality  of  his  wool  and  thereby 
receive  the  best  price  po.ssible  on  the  open 
market  whicli  in  turn  is  reflected  in  the 
incentive  payment  he  receives  under  the 
program. 

The  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  has 
worked  well  I  highly  recommend  that  it 
be  extended 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chainnan.  I  yield  6 
minutes  U)  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr  Montgomery  1 

Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Chairman. 
I  rise  m  supix>rt  of  the  extension  of  the 
1965  General  Farm  Act  I  will  mainly 
limit  my  remarks  to  that  section  of  the 
bill  pertaining  u>  cotton. 

The  cotton  induslr>-  is  an  extremely 
important  segment  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy. An  estimated  1.300.000  people  live 
on  farms  that  grow  cotton.  An  addition- 
al 7.000.000  indlvduals  are  represented 
by  direct  handlers  and  suppliers  and 
by  their  dependents.  In  a  normal  year, 
the  value  of  the  cotton  crop,  including 
payments.  r8in«es  between  $2  and  $2 '2 
billion.  The  total  Investment  in  the  pro- 
duction and  processing  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  Is  estimated  at  more  than 
$24  billion,  with  over  $11  billion,  repre- 
.sented  by  farm  real  estate. 

In  my  State  of  Mississippi,  cotton  Is 
even  more  important.  The  number  of 
people  living  on  cotton  farms  amounts 
to  233,000  Individuals.  The  value  of  the 
cotton  crop  in  1967,  even  with  the  small- 
est crop  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
was  almost  one- third  more  than  the 
value  of  all  other  crops  combined.  Any- 
thing that  affects  cotton  also  affects  all 
other  segments  of  our  economy. 

The  cotton  industry  today  faces  a  sup- 
ply situation  that  is  vastly  different  from 
the  situation  that  prevailed  when  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965  was  enacted. 
From  a  record  carrj'over  existing  at  that 
time,  cotton  supplies  have  been  reduced 
to  a  manageable  level.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  qualities  of  cotton  are  in  very  short 
supply.  The  diversion  features  of  the 
current  cotton  law,  combined  with  bad 
weather,  have  accomplished  this  reduc- 
tion in  a  2-year  p>ertod  when  it  had  orig- 
inally been  estimated  that  4  yeare  would 
be  required  to  achieve  a  manageable 
supply  balance.  In  this  connection.  I 
quote  from  a  recent  letter  I  received 
from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman: 
We  liave  iised  these  programs  to  work 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Inventories 
from  tljelr  peak  erf  »6  148  billion  In  October 
1960  clov,-n  to  »896  million  as  of  lact  May  3l6t. 

The  cotton  section  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1965  was  primarily  desigxied  to 
reduce  the  surplus,  while  at  the  same 
ume  cushioning  the  impact  of  the  sup- 
plv  adjustment  for  farmers. 

Regardless  of  the  initial  producer  op- 
ixjbition  to  the  current  cotton  program, 
the  majority  of  cotton  farmers  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  have  the  program 
extended  at  this  time. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  ary  maximum  dollar  limitation  on 
farmer  participation  in  any  farm  pro- 
gram. Such  lunits  would  wreck  farm  pro- 
grams and  would  bankrupt  fanners  who 
produce  the  high  percentages  of  the  crop. 
The  productive  capacity  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  American  agriculture  would  be 
virtually  destroyed.  Actually,  consumers 
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of  the  Nation  would  be  the  losers  in  the 
long  nin. 

Farmers  affected  under  voluntary  pro- 
grams—wheat and  feed  grains— would 
pa.ss  up  the  program  and  increase  their 
production  in  an  effort  to  reduce  per  unit 
costs  The  result  would  be  a  further 
buildup  of  excess  supplies.  Lower  and 
lower  prices  for  wheat,  corn,  barley  and 
urain  sorghums  would  hold  producers  in 
a  vise-tightening  squeeze  with  rigid  and 

rising  costs. 

As  a  secondary  effect,  cheap  feed  would 
stimulate    increases   in   livestock   num- 
bers—particularly cattle  and  hogs.  This 
coupled  with  feeding  to  heavier  weights 
would  upset  the  uneasy  balance  that  has 
pivoted  around  current  adjustment  pro- 
grams for  grains.  Chicken  and  egg  pro- 
ducers would  face  the  same  volatile  push 
to  increase  production  with  perhaps  some 
holdback     reflecting     the    contractural 
structure  of  parts  of  the  poultry  industry. 
Cotton  fanners,   caught  by  payment 
ceilings,  would  have  to  change  to  other 
enterprises.  Cotton  has  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram.   The    penalty    is    50    percent    of 
parity— more  than  22  cents  per  pound— 
if  a  grower  exceeds  the  established  acre- 
age allotment  and  marketing  quota  for 
the  farm.  The  producer  hit  by  limitations 
could  not  afford  to  leave  the  program- 
other  than  to  stop  growing  cotton.  Few 
could  afford  to  stay  with  a  high-risk  crop 
like  cotton  with  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loans  at  90  percent  of  world 
dfIccs 

Several  million  of  highly  productive 
acres  with  a  long  growing  season  would 
be  pulled  out  of  cotton  and  used  to  pro- 
duce soybeans,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  still 
more  grains.  The  Impact  would  further 
lower  prices  for  all. 

Any  substantial  lowering  of  the  pres- 
ent prices  farmers  receive  would  greatly 
disrupt  the  efficient  agriculture  we  now 
have. 

In  1967  Americans  spent  only  17.7  per- 
cent of  their  disposable  Income  for  food. 
At  the  farm  gate  the  cost  is  only  5  cents 
out  of  each  dollar  of  disposable  Income, 
the  lowest  ever  in  this  country,  and  by 
far  the  lowest  in  the  world  when  variety. 
quaUty,  and  nutritional  values  are  con- 
sidered. 

Are  we  now  to  destroy  the  main  sources 
of  our  abimdance?  It  has  been  demon- 
strated over  the  past  35  years  that  farm- 
ers caimot  gain  solely  by  increasing  pro- 
duction. Farmers  in  this  country,  accord- 
ing to  USDA.  can  produce  10  to  12  per- 
cent more  than  could  be  sold  In  com- 
mercial markets  at  current  prices.  About 
48  million  acres  are  diverted  this  year 
under  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  and 
cropland  adjustment  programs.  Limit 
payments— and  the  programs  will  fall 
apart. 

The  costs  of  low  and  unstable  farm  in- 
come and  low  and  erratic  prices  go  much 
beyond  the  fann.  Today,  cash  costs  for 
production  items — seed,  repairs,  ferti- 
lizers, machinery,  and  chemicals— use  up 
80  percent  of  cash  receipts  to  farmers. 
These  must  be  bought  and  they  must  be 
paid  for.  or  harsh  terms  of  bankruptcy 
drive  another  and  another  family  toward 
off-farm  jobs  or  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  urging  action  to  remove  the  cloud  ol 


uncertainty  that  exists  today  with  regard 
to  the  kind  of  program  that  cotton  will 
have  over  the  next  .several  years.  I  be- 
lieve that  action  by  the  Congress  would 
help  restore  confidence  in  cotton  and 
would  permit  farmers  and  other  seg- 
ments of  the  industry  to  move  ahead  in 
making  investments  that  are  necessary 
for  efficient  production . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Foun- 
tain!. 

Mr  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  17126— designed 
to  extend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  In  fact.  I  hope  we  can  extend  the 
act  for  a  longer  period.  This  legislation 
is  vital  not  only  to  the  farmers  of  our 
country  but  also  to  the  consumers  wher- 
ever they  may  live.  Basically,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  maintenance  of  farm  income 
and  the  assurance  of  an  adequate  and 
controllable  supply  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

The  critics  of  our  farm  programs  are 
many  and  they  are  loud.  But  I  wonder  if 
they  have  stopped  to  really  analyze  those 
programs  and  what  they  mean  to  all  of 

us. 

Particular  aspects  of  particular  pro- 
grams could  be  argued  from  here  to 
doomsday.  The  overaU  program  and  the 
approach  we  have  taken,  however,  are 
easily  explainable  and  should  be  just  as 
easily  imderstood. 

First  of  all.  we  have  the  capacity  to 
produce  far  more  on  our  farms  than  we 
can  consume. 

Most  of  us  here  can  remember  the 
days— I  know  I  certainly  can— not  too 
many  years  ago,  when  every  fanner  was 
trying  to  plant  every  square  foot  of  land 
available  to  him. 

We  also  know  what  happened.  The 
farmer  already  was  in  a  depression  long 
before  October  of  1929.  because  no  one 
recognized  what  was  happening  or  cared 
enough  to  try  to  do  anything  about  It. 
In  fact,  this  very  situation,  as  much  as 
any  other  single  factor,  helped  bring  on 
the  great  depression. 

Farmers  cannot  control  their  produc- 
tion as  a  manufacturer  can.  In  addition 
to  normal  problems  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  the  problem  of  maintaining 
a  balance  between  the  two,  they  have  to 
contend  with  nature  in  aU  its  forms: 
wind,  rain,  snow,  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
hall,  and  insects. 

These  are  problems  largely  beyond 
their  control  although  they  are  making 
headway  with  some  of  them. 

Experience  has  already  Uught  us  that 
with  uncontrolled  production,  we  will 
again  have  chaos  in  the  marketplace. 
Yes  the  price  of  food  would  fall,  but 
only  temporarily;  and  we  would  face 
the  nightmare  of  uncontrolled  surpluses 
and  the  staggering  costs  of  storage. 

How  long  does  anyone  feel  the  family 
farmer,  or  the  smaU  farmer  as  we  call 
him  could  exist  imder  such  circum- 
stances? How  long  would  it  be  before 
giant,  new  corporate  farm  complexes 
would  own  or  control  enough  of  our  farm 
produoUon  capacity  to  control  all  our 
food  supply  and  what  we  pay  for  it? 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  American 
housewife  would  pay  and  pay  dearly  each 


time  she  went  to  buy  groceries  for  her 
family?  And  I  do  not  mean  just  the 
housewife  in  rural  areas.  I  mean  the 
housewife  everywhere  in  this  big  country 
of  ours  from  the  one  who  shops  at  the 
country  grocery  to  those  who  buy  at  sub- 
urban supermarkets  and  ghetto  neigh- 
borhood shops. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  farmer  today  is 
caught  in  a  vicious  squeeze  of  rising  costs 
far  outstripping  the  prices  he  gets  for 
his  products.  High  Interest  rates  are 
hurting  him  as  much  as  any  sector  ol 
American  business. 

The  farmer— the  family  fanner,  the 
small  farmer— has  his  problems  today, 
and  has  had  for  several  years.  Passage  of 
this  legislation  will  not  eliminate  the 
problems  overnight.  Elimination  of  the 
farm  programs,  however,  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  individual  fanner  and  he 
would  soon  be  eliminated  also. 

I  iust  mentioned  the  1920-s.  We  have 
ample  evidence  that  continued  ignoring 
of  recessionary  forces  at  work  in  the 
agricultural  economy  is  only  a  harb  nger 
of  bad  economic  times  ahead  for  alK  We 
saw  that  happen,  and  that  should  be  both 
a  lesson  and  a  warning  to  us. 

Mr  Chairman,  if  this  legislation  can  be 
termed  a  subsidy  to  anyone,  to  any 
group  I  think  it  more  property  could  be 
called  a  subsidy  to  the  consumer.  Since 
we  are  all  consumers.  I  find  it  difficult 
to  consider  this  "class  legislation"  for 
any  other  group. 

It  is  not  a  giveaway  to  the  farmer 
as  some  have  described  it.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  assure  him  of  enough  income  to 
justify  his  investment  in  time,  money, 
and  labor,  and  to  enable  him  to  produce 
efficiently  and  profitably  adequate  food 
and  fiber  at  a  price  the  consumer  is  able 
and  willing  to  pay. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  also  includes  an  extension  of 
the  one-price  cotton  program  which  has 
helped  to  save  our  textile  industry  in  this 
country  and  the  jobs  of  thousands  of  our 

I  urge  its  passage  for  the  good  of  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  their  place  of 
residence,  their  occupation,  or  their  in- 
come. ,    .  , , 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  McClurkI. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  problems  confronting 
this  country  which  absolutely  must  be 
solved  if  we  are  to  successfully  meet  the 
challenges  of  this  modem  world  in  which 
we  live.  For  some  of  these  problems  there 
appear  to  be  solutions  if  we  would  just 
face  them  squarely  and  honestly.  Others 
seem  to  be  without  any  immediate  answer 
and  wiU  require  a  long  period  of  adjust- 
ment despite  all  of  our  best  efforts.  But 
few,  if  any,  present  the  dilemma  faced  by 
our  farmers  today. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  we  seen  such  an  abundance  of  food 
as  we  have  in  this  country.  Our  farmers 
are  the  most  efficient  in  the  worid  and 
produce  more  from  the  land,  and  at  lower 
cost,  than  has  ever  before  been  dreamed 
possible.  Never  before  have  so  few  people 
met  the  demands  for  food  and  fiber  for 
so  many,  and  never  before  have  any 
people  paid  such  a  small  part  of  their 
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Income  to  buy  food  for  Oifir  families.  But 
In  spite  or  this  NaUon  s  overflowUiK 
pantry  there  U  trouble  m  our  farm  com- 
murUties.  The  people  who  produce  this 
great  abundance  are  in  severe  nimnclal 
straits 

The   cau.se    of    this   condiUon    is   wen 
known  and  no  aruument  ls  needed,  even 
in  Washm«ton.  to  reveal  the  cost-price 
squeeie  as  the  culprit    It  is  not  .so  easy 
to  get  agreement  on  the  various  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  Increased  cosUs 
the  farmer  must  pay  for  ever>thinK  he 
buys  or  that  go  Into  the  prices  ultimately 
paid  by  the  consumer  for  farm  produce 
But  If  It  IS  difflcult  to  get  axreement  on 
these  details.   It   has   proved   impossible 
to  nft  substantial  aureement  on  tiie  cure 
Various  farm  pro«rams  have  been  tried 
over  the  past  30  years  and  none  has  been 
successful     The    present    TTro«ram    has 
been  aided  by  short  graui  crops  in  for- 
eign countries  and  greaUy  hurt  by  bad 
admlnistraUon    lus  supporters  point   to 
tts  promise  and  compare  u  to  Uie  alter- 
nauves  that  have  been  tned.  Its  oppo- 
nents can  point  to  the  fact  that  farm 
prices  are  at  a  depression -day  low  wlUi 
no  relief  in  slKht.  at  lea.st  under  the  im- 
sympathetlc  eye  of  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture more  concerned  about  .-lociai  wel- 
fare problems  in  tlie  city  than  financial 
problems  on  the  farm    The  A»jrtculture 
Committee  has  not  been  able  to  propose 
anything  different  and   has  asked  that 
the  present  program,  which  will  expire 
at  the  end  of  1969.  be  extended  thiouKh 

1970 

I  firmly  believe  that  Uie  farmer  inu^t. 
In  fairness,  have  some  advance  ^^^^^ 
of  changes  in  the  program  He  must  be 
able  to  plan  his  operations  for  at  lea^t 
1  year  in  advance  of  the  current  year 
Whether  there  is  a  cliance  of  adminis- 
tration next  year  or  not.  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  expect  that  a  new  farm  program 
can  be  prepared  and  submitted  before 
the  crops  are  in  next  .spruig  It  seems 
reasonable  to  me  that  we  .sliould  now  let 
the  farmer  make  plans  for  his  operations 
for  next  year  and  Uie  year  foUowmg  He 
faces  enough  gambles  m  rain.  hail, 
drought,  msects.  and  disca.se  wiUiout 
adding  the  imcertamty  of  Government 
programs  to  his  problems. 

This  would  then  i;ive  time  for  Um- 
committee  and  Congress  to  delermuie 
whether  more  effective  admiiiutratlon  of. 
or  a  change  m.  the  pro^^ram  is  more  de- 
sirable. Most  of  all.  we  .should  not  be 
content  with  the  present  situaUon  m 
which  the  farmer  sufTers  first  and  we 
all  suffer  eventually. 

Mr  BEXCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  i;entleman  from 
North  Dakota   !  Mr    KleppeI 

Mr  KLEPPE  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
previously  indicated  my  support  for 
something  more  than  the  provisions  of 
HR  17126  However,  my  remarks  are 
directed  ui  support  of  this  piece  of  legi.s- 
lation 

Mr  Chairman,  legislation  to  extend 
the  Food  and  Agnculture  Act  of  1965 
comes  before  us  at  a  time  when  farm 
operating  costs  are  at  an  alltime  high 
and  farm  prices  are  at  their  lowest  level 
since  the  depression -ridden  1930s.  A  few 
prices  are  at  the  lowest  level  .'^ince  the 
depression -ridden  1930s  It  is  obvious  to 
me    that   my    predecessors    here   in   the 
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well  have  covered  this  program  and 
ever>thUu{  about  tills  legislation  ver>' 
well  So  I  would  just  like  to  add  some 
additional  remarks.  If  I  may 

This  depression -ridden  situation  is 
reflected  in  Uie  parity  ratio  wWch  now 
sUnds  at  an  anemic  73  I  want  to  Invite 
your  atlenUon  to  Uie  following  grain 
prices  posted  by  the  Mandan,  N  Dak  . 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Association  for 
July  26  1968  Wheat.  No  1  heavy.  $126: 
wheat.  No  1,  $124.  wheat.  No  2.  $122; 
wheat  No  3.  $120;  Durum.  $153;  bar- 
ley. $0  60  to  $0  65.  flax.  $2  68;  oats.  $0  47; 
arid  rye.  $0  67 

Mr  Chairman,  these  are  ruinous 
prices  There  Is  not  a  farm«r  in  thLs 
counto'.  no  matter  how  efficient  he  may 
be.  who  can  recover  his  production  costs 
markeUng  gram  at  these  'fire  .sale" 
pnces 

If  you  translate  todays  grain  pnces 
Into  terms  of  pre-World  War  11  dollars. 
Uie  Impact  of  pre.sent  disastrously  low- 
farm  prices  becomes  even  more  ap- 
parent 

Tlie  1968  dollar  ls  worUi  only  40  cents 
compared  wiUi  the  1939  dollars  Tins 
means  that  farmers  are  gettmg  49  cents 
a  bushel  for  wheat,  two  bits  for  barley, 
and  19  cents  for  oaUs.  measured  in  terms 
of  the  100-cent  dollar  of  1939. 

ThLs  explains  also  why  total  farm  debt 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  8 
years,  from  $24  9  billion  In  1960  to  over 
$50  billion  today  Fanners  are  being 
lorced  to  use  credit  ;i.s  a  substitute  for 
income 

The  only  thing  that  has  kept  many 
farmers  m  busimss  is  the  constant  ap- 
preciation in  the  market  value  of  their 
land,  which  has  been  running  at  a  rate 
of  about  6  i)ercent  a  year.  But  how  long 
will  farmland  valuations  continue  to 
rise'  How  lung  will  they  even  main- 
tain present  levels,  in  the  face  of  a  com- 
modity price  structure  which  does  not 
even  meet  cost  of  production? 

It  was  a  somewhat  .similar  set  of 
circumstances  which  put  American  agn- 
culture. and  the  total  economy  of  rural 
.^menca,  through  the  wringer  in  the 
1920s  .All  that  is  needed  today  to  pull 
the  rug  completely  out  from  under  the 
farmer  is  a  .sudden  termination  of  Fed- 
eral agricultural  programs.  And  I  sa>-  this 
because  in  my  district  81  percent  of  all 
the  farmers  have  a  gross  Income  of  less 
than  $15,000  a  year.  This  gives  you  a 
little  Idea  of  the  impact  on  the  small 
farmer  in  my  district.  And  this  is  an- 
oUier  reason  why  my  major  concern 
for  this  legislation.  The  day  may  come 
when  agriculture  can  return  to  complete 
dependence  upon  the  free  market,  but 
that  time  is  not  now 

Although  I  have  been  critical  of  the 
present  farm  program  on  .several  counts, 
much  of  this  was  directed  toward  the 
administration  of  the  act  itself.  Today's 
farm  prices  and  income  arc  evidence 
enough  that  the  program  has  not  solved 
the  farm  problem,  but  no  one  can  .say 
with  assurance  that  the  situaUon  would 
not  have  been  much  worse  without  it. 

North  Dakota  farmers  are  now  receiv- 
ing wheat  certiticatc  payments  on  their 
1968  crop  which  will  total  about  $100 
million  and  this  is  nut  a  small  piece 
of  change  in  North  I>akota  With  the 
free  market  pric^  for  wheat  now  below 


the  $1  25  support  level,  I  know  It  would 
be  impossible  for  many  North  Dakota 
wheat  fanners  to  sUy  in  business  for 
anoUier  year  without  those  certificate 
payments  FYankly.  a  great  many  would 
go  bankrupt  , 

I  firmly  believe  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  engaged  In  farm- 
ing today  want  to  continue.  They  will 
stay  unless  economic  conditions  force 
them  to  leave.  I  think  it  Is  clearly  in  the 
naUonal  interest  to  help  them  remain  in 
agriculture  Even  from  a  cold,  budgetary 
point  of  view.  It  is  far  less  costly  to  help 
our  farm  families  to  .stay  In  agriculture 
than  to  push  them  off  the  land  and  into 
the  overcrowded  clUes  where  so  many 
have  wound  up  on  public  welfare. 

1  believe  that  a  farm  is  sUll  the  best 
place  In  America  to  raise  a  family.  I  be- 
lieve it  IS  in  the  Nation's  own  best  in- 
terest to  help  preserve  this  way  of  life 
for  12  million  farm  people.  This  will  cost 
some  money  But  it  is  still  as  sound  an 
investment  as  the  Government  will  ever 
make  in  Americas  future. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  farmers 
will  be  seeding  such  1970  crops  as  winter 
wheat  and  r>e.  They  are  entitled  to  know 
what  kind  of  program  they  will  be  op- 
erating under,  before  making  costly  com- 
mitments for  machinery.  ferUlizer.  feed, 
and  land.  That  is  why  it  Is  so  Important 
to  get  an  extension  of  the  farm  program 
now  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  legislation  before  us  today— 
H  R  17126.  because  it  would  be  a  ca- 
lamity for  American  agriculture  if  ex- 
tension of  the  1965  Farm  Act  gets  lost 
in  the  legislative  shuffle. 

For  the  record.  I  ask  to  have  included 
in  my  remarks  the  following  telegram 
which  I  received  this  morning  from 
Richard  M.  Nixon: 

TI1I.S  is  to  let  vou  Icnow  thai  I  support  ihe 
positicn    ..r    the    House    Republican    i'olicy 
lominiuce    .-ndorsiiig    a    ..nc-year    extension 
ihe  larm  bill 
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Mr  KYL.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield^ 

Mr  KLEPPE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  making  a  statement  which  clears 
away  a  threat  deal  of  confusion.  A  mo- 
ment aco  I  drank  a  glass  of  milk  in  the 
House  restaurant  and  paid  15  cents  for 
It  If  the  House  .sells  100  pounds  of  milk, 
that  is  $30  for  the  100  pounds,  but  the 
farmer  who  raised  the  cows  and  fed  and 
milked  the  cows  got  only  about  $5  in- 
stead of  $30  for  that  milk. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  for  lus  con- 
tribution. 

Let  me  add  in  this  regard,  all  of  us  are 
consumers  It  is  ver>'  easy  for  us  to  be 
consumer  oriented.  When  we  consider 
this  Farm  .Act  and  the  extension  of  it. 
I  like  to  think  about  the  importance  of 
our  producers  I  am  sure  Members  will 
understand  that,  when  I  represent  the 
district  I  do.  The  producer  is  an  impor- 
tant Ingredient  in  this  society  of  ours, 
and  I  do  believe  extension  of  this  pro- 
cram  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr  GathincsI. 
Mr   GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  dur- 


ing the  course  of  the  hearings  on  this  bUl 
which  lasted  for  many  days  In  the  months 
of  March,  AprU,  and  May  there  appeared 
aulte  a  number  of  witnesses  representing 
various  segments  of  the  cotton  industry. 
They  urged  the  extension  of  the  act.  It 
was  a  united  front  on  the  part  of  cotton 
farmers  and  the  Industry  generally,  all 
appearing  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 

Among  the  organizations  who  testified 
for  the  cotton  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion included  the  National  Cotton  Coiin- 
cll    Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  Mid- 
Continent  Farmers  Association,  NaUonal 
Association  of  Fanner  Elected  Commit- 
teemen, Missouri  Cotton  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. National  Farmers  Organization, 
the  National  Grange.  Agricultural  Coun- 
cil of  Arkansas.  National  Farmers  Union, 
Louisiana  Cotton  Producers  Association, 
Texas   Association   of  Cotton   Producer 
Organizations.  Western  Cotton  Growere 
AssoclaUon  of  California,  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchange.  Delta  Council  and  South- 
ern Cotton  Growers.  Inc. 

The  acts  purpose  was  to  staouize 
prices  to  maintain  farm  income,  provide 
for  adequate  supplies  of  agncultural 
commodities  at  competitive  prices,  to  re- 
duc  surpluses,  lower  Government  costs, 
and  promote  foreign  trade.  These  goals 
have  been  generally  fulfilled.  The  act  Is 
a  success. 

During  the  years  1966  and  1967,  cot- 
ton farmers  suffered  extreme  calamities 
which  due  to  excessive  rainfall  in  the 
spring',  cold  weather  during  the  summer 
growing  season  and  early  freezes  result- 
ed in  yields  for  the  2  years  that  were 
only  a  small  percentage  of  normal  pro- 
duction. Without  the  farm  program  dur- 
ing these  years  vast  numbers  of  cotton 
farmers  would  have  been  compelled  to 
quit  farming,  and  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
The  cotton  program  has  proved  to  be  ef- 
fective and  practical. 

It  has  eliminated  burdensome  storage 
costs  When  the  legislation  was  approved 
In   1965   our   warehouses   were   bulging 
with  surplus  cotton.  The  excess  stocks 
had  re€w:hed  a  point  that  was  near  a 
record  high  level.  The  carryover  of  cot- 
ton on  August   1.   1966.  was   16.600  000 
bales.  A  most  significant  turnaround  In 
supply    occurred    as    1    year   later   the 
stocks  had  dwindled  down  to  12.4  million 
bales  At  the  commencement  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  on  August  1.  1968,  there  Isno 
surplus  of  cotton  In  this  country.  The 
adverse   weather   conditions   and   short 
crops  in  1966  and  1967  aided  In  this  most 
miraculous  accomplishment.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  decline  in  Government 
costs  for  the  program.  During  the  first 
year  of  operation  under  the   1965  act, 
the   1966  crop  net  cost  for  the  cotton 
program  was  less  than  half  the  expendi- 
tures under  the  1965  program.  The  one- 
price  system  for  cotton  has  eliminated 
the  export  subsidy  or  equalization  fee 
which  formerly  had  been  paid  by  the 
Government.  The  amount  of  cotton  going 
into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
loan  has  significantly  declined. 

The  1968  upland  cotton  program  has 
been  changed  in  order  to  encourage  the 
production  of  a  larger  percentage  of  me- 
dium and  longer  staples  and  also  to  keep 
cotton  competitive  with  synthetic  fibers 
ajid  with  cotton  produced  in  foreign 


countries.  The  diversion  for  farmers  who 
cooperate  with  the  Government  program 
has  been  reduced  from  12.5  percent  of 
the  effective  allotment. 

The  cotton  industry  and  more  partic- 
ularly the  cotton  growers  proposed  to 
the  Congress  some  2  or  3  years  ago  a 
program  of  promotion  and  research.  The 
legislation  was  approved  and  it  is  work- 
ing effectively.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  plaved  an  important  role  in 
this  program.  The  vote  by  the  farmers 
in  the  referendum  was  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  participating  in  this  effort. 

Earlier  cotton  interests  urgecf  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  $10  million  crash  cot- 
ton research  program.  Under  the  recom- 
mendations   that    were    made    by    and 
through   the   National   Cotton    Council 
and  other  cotton  interests  the  legislation 
was  enacted.  Research  was  greatiy  need- 
ed to  find  manner  and  means  of  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  producing  cotton.  It  was 
felt  that   with    the   fulfillment   of    this 
crash  program  several  cents  a  pound  re- 
duction in  cotton  production  costs  could 
be  realized.  The  elimination  of  the  bou 
weevil    and    armyworm    to?«ther    offer 
fertUe  field  to  reduce  production  costs. 
Many  other  areas  offer  great  promise  as 
well   Only  one  third  of  the  funds  have 
been  made   available  for   this   research 
effort.  It  Is  hoped  that  adequate  funds  to 
carry   out  this   program   wlU  be   made 
available  by  Congress  at  a  faster  rate. 
Skip  row  planting  should  be  continued. 
It  aids  In  the  elimination  of   boll   rot 
which  increases  quality.   This  plan   of 
planting  aids  efficiency  and  reduces  risk. 
The  competitive  one-price  system  has 
worked  weU.  It  has  moved  cotton  Into 
domestic  and  export  channels.  I  urge  the 
approval  of  this  legislation. 

Mr  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Myers]. 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  much  said  this  afternoon  about 
this  bUl,  possibly  a  lot  more  than  it 
really  deserves. 

I  reluctantiy  have  agreed  to  go  along 
with  the  1-year  extension.  I  say  "reluc- 
tantly" because  I  am  not  very  well  satis- 
fied, as  I  am  sure  every  farmer  in  this 
country  Is  not  very  well  satisfied,  with  73 
percent  of  parity.  To  ask  for  anything 
more  than  1  year— which  I  understand 
will  be  an  amendment  to  be  offered— 
would  be  the  same  as  asking  for  a  per- 
petuation for  that  longer  term  of  some- 
thing like  73  percent  or  a  lesser  percent 
of  parity. 

There  have  been  some  objections  this 
afternoon,  one  of  which  says  that  the 
blU  does  not  expire  untU  December  of 
1969.  This  is  something  we  all  know.  But 
many  times  here  I  have  heard  those  of 
the  legal  profession  say  when  they  are 
discussing  an  issue  or  a  particular  pomt 
that  this  is  something  every  lawyer  in 
this  House  wiU  know.  Let  me  say  it  is 
possible  we  might  not  have  to  renew 
this  this  year,  but  it  Is  something  that 
every  farmer  knows,  that  it  is  not  quite  as 
simple  as  a  lot  of  people  think  it  is  to 
farm  today.  It  is  a  lot  more  involved 
than  just  going  out  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  and  plowing  and  discing  and  plant- 
ing and  reaping  a  harvest  and  hoping 
to  make  a  profit.  There  is  a  matter  of 


rotation  of  crops,  finances,  and  also.ti^e 
matter  of  locating  farms  today.  This  is 
becoming  quite  an  acute  problem.  As  a 
farmer  myself  and  as  an  operator  of  a 
countrv  bank.  I  am  somewhat  familiar 
with  all  of  these  problems,  because  I 
have  helped  people  to  make  out  financial 
statements  for  the  last  15  years.  I  know 
that  today  most  farmers  make  a  profit 
onlv  on  the  depreciation  of  their  assets. 
There  is  no  profit  in  farming  today  as 

such.  ^       ^   . 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  better  .state- 
ments that  was  made  here  today  was 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Jones!  .  He  said  it  is 
not  that  73  percent  parity  has  been 
caused  by  these  programs  but  it  has 
gone  to  that  despite  the  programs.  This 
is  verv  true,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  these 
programs,  but  I  would  say  that  extending 
this  for  a  year  gives  a  new  administration 
just  a  littie  bit  more  working  room  to 
go  the  extra  year. 

Often  we  have  heard  it  said  here  that 
this  is  not  adequate  but  it  is  only  buying 
time  Well,  that  is  what  we  are  saying 
here  about  the  continuation  of  this  pro- 
gram for  1  year.  I  shall  support  the  1- 
year  extension,  but  I  shall  not  support 
any  more  than  a  1-year  extension. 

My  colleague  and  good  friend  from  In- 
diana who  has  left  here  now  makes  a 
charge  about  the  big  recipients  of  funds. 
This  is  only  half  the  story.  It  is  easy  to 
look  at  the  statistics  and  many  times  we 
have  done  that  here  and  just  looked  at 
the  statistics,  but  If  you  look  at  the  large 
farmer   with   thousands   of    acres,   you 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  we  with- 
drew the  big  payments.  I  do  not  like 
these  big  payments,  either,  but  there  is 
a  corporation  farmer  who  really  does  not 
need  it  and  who  gets  a  large  sum  of 
money  and  there  is  the  poor  Uttle  guy 
who  has  to  work  two  shifts  some  place 
and  come  home  to  farm  who  is  more  de- 
serving of  it.  However,  what  vrould  hap- 
pen if  we  did  not  make  these  large  pay- 
ments to  the  big  farmers? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentieman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Well,  they  would  put  all 
of  their  large  acreage,  the  large  tracts 
of  land  that  they  have  bought,  into  soy- 
beans and  cotton  or  whatever  it  might 
be  in  order  to  turn  a  profit  on  their  in- 
vestment. Then  what  would  happen  to 
the  small  farmer  if  this  should  occur? 
It  would  drive  down  his  prices  and  he 
would  be  driven  out  of  business.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  answer  to  this  is, 
but  I  do  know  that  this  wUl  give  us  an- 
other year  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  fair  that 
we  should  continue  this  for  another  year. 
It  would  only  be  logical  and  sensible  for 
this  House  to  continue  the  program, 
whatever  its  thoughts  may  be  about  the 
program.  It  will  give  a  new  administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  look  at  a  basic 
industry  in  this  country-,  and  farming  is 
certainly  one  of  our  basic  industries.  It 
affects  every  industry  in  the  country.  If 
the  f armor  is  not  making  a  profit,  our 
countrj'  is  in  «^d  shape  and  our  society 
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wOl  be  in  bad  shape  That  is  the  issue 
tills  year.  Can  we  afford  to  let  this  in- 
dUBtry  go  downhill  continually  or  will 
we  buy  another  year  of  time? 

Mr  BELCHER,  tix  Chaliman,  I  yield 
.such  Ume  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr   LahcknI. 

Mr  LANGES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  the  extension  of 
the  1965  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  for  I 
year  A  reasonable  case  can  be  made  for  a 
1-year  extension,  in  that  time  is  needed 
to  thoroughly  review  and  remodel  these 
progrtuns  so  that  they  might  serve  the 
cause  of  American  agriculture  and  our 
national  eco«nomy  more  substantially 
than  they  have  dunng  recent  years 

However.  I  think  it  is  most  unperatlve 
that  the  House  and  the  Congress  be  fully 
cognizant  of  the  results  of  these  pro- 
grams dunng  the  period  of  time  that 
they  have  been  in  operation.  It  ;s  unpera- 
tlve that  we  properly  evaluate  what  the 
effect  of  such  extension  will  have  on 
agncultural  pnces  for  an  additional  year 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  mislead  rural 
America  into  believing  that  the  mere  ex- 
tension of  this  act  for  1  year  *nll  provide 
a  remedy  for  the  pnce  problems  that 
they  have  experienced  during  recent 
years.  The  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  extended  the  wheat  and  feed  kjrain 
program  for  a  4-year  penod,  and  it  is 
most  discouragins  to  note  what  has  hap- 
pened to  farm  prices  under  this  program 
since  1963  and  earUer  There  has  been  an 
almost  continuous  decline  in  farm  prices 
all  during  this  period  by  any  oomparison 
that  one  would  want  to  make. 

First,  the  average  panty  raUo  of  all 
commodities  has  dropped  from  79  per- 
cent in  1961  to  about  74  percent  now 
This  drop  becomes  even  more  significant 
when  related  to  indmdual  commodities 
In  1962  the  averai;e  market  pnce  for 
wheat  received  by  farmers  was  $2  04  a 
bushel.  Today  it  is  less  than  $1  24,  which 
Is  a  drop  of  more  than  40  percent  This. 
of  course,  has  come  about  primanly  be- 
cause the  wheat  program  provided  for 
the  substantial  reducUon  in  the  com- 
modity credit  loan  rates.  In  1962  ihis 
loan  rate  was  at  $2.  and  for  tlie  last  3 
years  has  been  at  $1.25  Now.  even  when 
we  add  the  additional  provisions  of  the 
program,  which  provide  for  wheat  cer- 
tificates, diversion  and  direct  payments, 
the  blend  price  received  by  the  farmers 
today  amounts  to  about  $1  70  per  bushel. 
This  Is  more  than  a  15  percent  reduction 
from  the  actual  market  price  in  1963. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  feed  t;rauis.  In 
each  of  the  feed  grains  involved— corn, 
barley,  oats.  >;rain  sorghums— .somewhat 
.similar  experiences  have  resulted.  The 
market  prices  are  down  sub-stantially.  A 
recent  article  from  one  of  the  local 
papers  in  my  district,  the  Fergus  Falls 
Journal,  carried  the  following  headline 
on  July  23  of  this  year.  'Barley  Price 
Down  38  Cents  from  1967.  The  article 
went  on  to  relate  as  follows; 

In  comparison  to  last  year  at  thi.?  tune. 
■*heat  LS  down  35  cents.  ■hU  ks  8  cents  lower, 
.ind  barley  38  cents  down 

It  IS  difficult  to  imagine  how  prices 
could  be  much  worse  with  a  drop  in  the 
prices  of  this  proportion — which  U  as 
high  as  40  percent  in  the  barley  prices 


in  just  1  year— with  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions still  going  up  because  of  inflation 
which  I  sliall  refer  to  later. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  most 
detnmenUl  price  reduction  to  wheat  and 
ft*d  grain  farmers  throughout  this 
country,  tlie  toUl  cost  of  tliese  programs 
has  been  $5  352  billion  for  the  wheat 
program  for  the  years  1963,  1964. 
1965.  1966.  1967,  and  $7  745  bil- 
lion for  the  feed  s;ralns  program  for  the 
years  1961.  1962,  1963.  1964.  1965,  1966, 
1967.  or  a  total  coat  of  over  $13  billion 
for  those  years  Not  only  have  the  wheat 
and  feed  iirains  farmers  throughout  the 
country  suffered  substantial  loss  In  per 
bushel  income  under  the  pcovisions  of 
these  programs,  but  the  taxpayers  and 
the  consumers  have  also  been  subjected 
to  a  Government  expenditure  burden 
tliat  IS  almost  unbelievable. 

It  IS  difficult  to  establish  any  kind  of 
lo^nc  for  the  expenditures  of  such  sums 
which  have  mus.<;ed  tlielr  target  .so  badly 
that  the  result  has  been  ()ne  of  detriment 
to  not  only  .American  agriculture  and 
rural  communities,  but  taxpayers  and 
con.sumers  as  well  It  is  Ironic  to  note 
that  in  the  statement  made  to  the  House 
Committee  on  .Agriculture  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  April  6,  1965,  in  .support  of  this 
legislation,  .^ome  of  the  iroals  claimed  for 
the  programs  were  as  follows: 

Ttiii  legLsUtion  seets  to  carry  forward  goals 
which  this  .'idmliilstratlon  has  consistently 
worked  u>  achieve  m  agrtcultiire  .  .  . 

To   slrencthen    (arm    Incotne      .  . 

To  reduce  ;-he  cost  <■{  farm  commodity 
proRrams  In  order  to  free  more  public  re- 
sources lor  the  war  on  poverty,  for  educa- 
tion, for  housing,  and  for  the  many  other 
programs  designed  to  help  people  In  rural 
ireas  and   urban  iU'eaa 

To  maintain  fLxxi  costs  at  fair  and  stable 
levels 

Encourage  greater  use  of  the  marketplace 
to   bring  .1   fair   return   to  farmers  . 

Knable  small  farmers  with  the  capacity  and 
desire    for   growth   to   .acquire    the   resources 
they  need  for  an  .idequate  t-ize  family  farm 
operation 

the  general  health  of  the  farm  eoon- 
f>mv.  while  it  requires  much  further  Improve- 
ment has  been  significantly  Improved  com- 
pared with  1960      .   . 

•Ut  us  1  wk  .It  each  of  these  six  points 
briefly 

Farm  income  has  none  down,  the  cost 
of  the  commodity  prouram  has  gone  up. 
food  pnces  have  gone  up,  there  has  been 
a  drastic  drop  in  the  return  to  farmers 
from  the  marketplace,  small  farmers 
have  had  to  leave  their  farms  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  farm  economy  has  deterio- 
rated substantially— all  revealed  by  the 
statistics  tliat  I  quoted  earlier  relative 
to  wheat  and  feed  grain  pnces. 

.\  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the  effects 
of  these  prices  on  the  general  health  of 
the  farm  economy  On  January  1,  1961. 
farm  mortgages  were  at  a  level  of  about 
$26  2  billion;  at  the  end  of  1967  they  had 
increased  to  $49  9  billion— an  increase  of 
$23  7  billion,  or  90  percent.  Not  only  is 
the  total  agricultural  farm  unit  mort- 
gaged and  mdebted  to  this  greater 
amount,  but  with  the  increased  interest 
rates  applied  to  tlie  expanded  indebted- 
ness, the  interest  burden  has  mcreased 
by  more  Uian  $l-bimon- 350- million  per 
year  since  1960  This  is  an  increase  in  the 


interest  paid  per  farm  each  year  of  more 
Uian  $441 

II  Is  difBcult  to  understand  how  the 
wheat  and  feed  grains  farmers  that  are 
left  around  the  country  have  been  able 
to  sustain  under  these  most  adverse  re- 
sults of  tills  program.  They  have  also 
been  compelled  to  operate  under  Uie  con- 
tinuing inflation  that  has  been  prevalent 
in  all  sections  of  our  economy— which 
means  that  their  cost  of  production  has 
also  been  substantially  higher  The  co.st 
index  of  tlie  essential  items  that  they 
must  buy  In  order  to  continue  opera- 
tion—which includes  the  equipment,  re- 
pairs, fuel,  and  essential  operation  ele- 
ments— have  increased  by  more  than  9  6 
percent  since  1963. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  anyone  wo\ild 
buy  stock  in  a  company  whose  ledger 
would  read  like  the  agricultural  ledger  of 
this  country  for  the  past  5  years.  It  would 
most  surely  be  a  bad  investment. 

It  is  well  that  the  Congress  is  cognizant 
of  these  facts  as  we  contemplate  extend- 
ing these  programs  for  another  year,  for 
it  IS  obvious  that  if  American  agriculture 
is  to  .survive  at  all  .some  improvement  has 
to  be  made 

It  IS  for  these  reasons  that  I  recently 
introduced  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vnde  for  substantial  increases  in  the  loan 
rates  and  available  prices  to  farmers  for 
wheat  and  feed  grains.  It  also  contains 
provisions  which  would  accomplish  this 
with  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  co>st 
of  such  a  program  to  the  Government. 
While  this  proposal  comes  at  a  time  too 
late  for  final  consideration  during  this 
session,  certainly  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  new  approaches  to  the  price  prob- 
lems of  wheat  and  feed  grains  must  be 
made  before  too  much  time  elapses. 

Therefore,  to  me,  it  would  seem  to  be 
sheer  folly  to  extend  this  program  for 
anvthing  more  than  1  year.  It  is  not 
possible  or  feasible  to  attempt  to  amend 
or  change  the  provisions  of  the  program 
that  IS  before  us  on  the  floor  today  .so 
as  to  correct  these  price  inequities.  Such 
amendments  shoiUd  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  committee,  even  though 
many  of  ihem  might  be  rather  glaringly 
obvious,  such  as  the  sale  of  commodity 
credit  stocks  at  prices  that  can  accom- 
pli.sh  nothing  but  sustaming  the  low 
levels  that  are  prevalent  now  or  even  re- 
ducing them  further. 

Present  crop  estimates,  both  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world,  indicate 
that  surpluses  are  building  up  again, 
thereby  leaving  the  .same  detnmental 
combination  that  prevailed  at  the  bc- 
gmning  of  these  programs.  If  this  exten- 
sion is  recommended  by  the  Congress 
for  1  year,  then  it  should  become  our 
prime  purpose  to  thoroughly  study,  re- 
view, and  recommend  for  passage  by 
the  Congress  legislation  that  will  give 
some  hope  that  future  grain  prices  avail- 
able to  farmers  would  be  substantially 
improved.  It  is  only  on  that  basis  that  I 
c&n  .sanction  the  1-year  extension. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  how  much  time  we 
have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  he 
has  24  mmutes  remaining. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  9  minutes  of  that  time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Poagk]  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  must  confess  that  I  find  it  more  than 
a  little  difficult  to  discuss  the  legislation 
before  us  with  anything  like  common- 
sense. 

As  I  understand  our  position,  we  are 
considering  at  this  moment  a  bill — a  $3.5 
billion  bill — to  extend  for  1  year  a  law 
which  does  not  expire  until  the  last  day 
of  December  1969. 

The  haste  being  displayed  here  puz- 
zles me  as  much  as  the  general  situation. 
The  puzzle  revolves  around  the  ques- 
tion of  why  we  are  seeking  to  extend  a 
bill  that  has  yet  another  18  months 
to  go? 

The  puzzle  becomes  all  the  more  a 
maze  when  we  know  that  the  bill  being 
extended — and  incidentally,  I  voted 
against  the  original  legislation  in  1965 — 
is  costing  the  taxpayers  from  $3  to  $3.5 
billion  a  year  to  make  payments  to  farm- 
ers who  produce  feed,  grains,  wheat,  and 
cotton. 

Only  recently,  we  here  struggled  with  a 
tax  increase  bill  which  also  pledged  a  $6 
billion  reduction  in  expenditures.  Today, 
we  propose  to  chew  up  for  still  another 
year  more  than  half  the  $6  billion  we 
said  a  week  ago  should  be  sliced  from 
Federal  expenditures. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  was  not  convinced 
4  years  ago  that  this  big  spending  bill 
would  work  for  farmers  or  for  consumers, 
and  now.  4  years  later,  I  am  convinced  I 
was  correct. 

I  said — and  I  repeat  now — this  kind  of 
legislation  is  antltaxpayer. 

Four  years  ago,  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  said  it  would  help  farm  in- 
come, stabilize  consumer  prices  for  food, 
and  save  the  Government  money. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  with 
this  legislation,  especially  the  tremen- 
dous expenditures  involved.  I  say  the 
law  has  not  even  come  near  to  accom- 
plishment of  one  single  objective. 

The  parity  index  of  farm  Income  Is 
equal  to  its  lowest  point  In  many  years, 
and  our  consumers  are  paying  more  for 
food  than  they  did  4  years  ago. 

I  am  opposed  to  extension  of  this  legis- 
lation on  all  coimts. 

I  know  It  does  no  good  at  all  for  the 
consumers  of  my  district;  I  know  it  costs 
them  a  lot  of  money  as  taxpayers;  and 
I  know,  too.  that  the  farmers  of  my  own 
district  are  being  forced  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  livestock  feed  as  the  results 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  bill  enacted 
in  1965, 

Mr,  Chairman,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  farm  economy  is  free  of  Government 
control  and  meddling.  Nearly  all  of  the 
agriculture  of  my  district  is  contained 
within  that  two-thirds. 

I  suggest  we  give  the  remaining  one- 
thlid  of  the  agricultural  economy  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  the  other  two- 
thirds  live.  It  seems  a  reasonably  happy 
world,  given  the  will  to  work,  to  produce, 
and  to  be  imaginative. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  caimot 

refrain  from  comment  on  this  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  seeking,  by 

this  legislation,  to  extend  for  1  year  a 


farm   act   that    does   not   expire    untU 
December  of  1969. 

Second,  even  if  the  basic  farm  act  of 
1965  were  to  expire  tomorrow,  I  still 
would  be  compelled  to  vote  against  any 
continuation  at  all  of  this  kind  of  legis- 
lation. 

I  well  remember  that  back  in  1965  we 
were  told  the  act  of  that  year  would,  first, 
keep  food  prices  steady;  second,  lower 
Government  costs  for  farm  programs, 
and  third,  help  farmers. 

Here  we  are,  3  years  later,  and  we 
find  that  none,  none,  of  these  objectives 
has  been  accomplished. 

We  all  know  about  food  cost-s,  so  I 
will  not  labor  that  point.  As  for  Govern- 
ment costs  for  farm  programs,  as  I 
examine  the  figures,  I  see  that  we  are 
spending  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  a  year  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment payments  imder  these  pro- 
grams. I  will  not  belabor  that  point, 
either. 

As  for  helping  farmers,  the  fact  is  that 
wheat  prices,  for  example,  are  at  the 
lowest  point  in  26  years.  That  is  an  odd 
way  to  help  farmers. 

I  come  to  still  another  point.  Dunng 
the  last  several  weeks  theif  has  been 
published,  by  a  Senate  subconanittee,  a 
list  of  payments  made  to  farmers  under 
the  provisions  of  the  1965  act.  In  this 
thick  book,  one  can  find  payments  in  the 
millions  to  some  farmers;  scores  of  pay- 
ments are  for  more  than  $100,000  to 
individuals. 

While  I  might  favor  a  program  to  help 
family  farmers,  Mr.  Chairman  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  vote  for  extension  of 
legislation  that,  in  fact,  makes  rich  men 
richer.  I  have  absolutely  no  objection  to 
rich  men,  but  I  have  that  old-fa.shioned 
feeling  a  man  should  make  his  own  big 
money — not  be  handed  it  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Is  it  not  ironic  that  at  a  time  when 
poor  people  are  marching,  and  some  are 
rioting,  we  are  refusing  funds  for  our 
tremendous  urban  problems  while  at  the 
same  time  voting  money  to  pay  a  rela- 
tively few  individuals  billions  of  dollars? 
I  find  the  irony  impossible  to  accept. 
Not  too  many  weeks  ago  this  body 
voted  a  tax  increase  on  rich,  medium, 
and  poor.  Today,  we  are  voting  on  a  bill 
that  could  result  in  the  expenditure,  in 
any  one  year,  of  just  about  half  the  sum 
we  are  raising  by  the  increase  in  taxes.  I 
find  that,  too,  imacceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  oppose  this 
legislation  because  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
well  considered  and  further,  because  it 
is.  in  my  view,  totally  unnecessai-y. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  and  every  citizen  knows. that 
our  country  is  facing  a  fiscal  crisis  be- 
cause we  have  allowed  our  expenditures 
to  far  exceed  our  income.  This  situation 
has  become  intolerable,  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  v^-e  cut  back  stringently  on  non- 
essential spending. 

Under  any  circumstances  it  would  be 
distressing,  but  at  a  time  of  grave  fiscal 
crisis  it  is  incredible  that  we  should  even 
consider  continuation  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965  to  subsidize  own- 
ers of  vacant  land, 

I  was  shocked  to  see  the  broad  scope  of 
this  agrarian  giveaway  project  which  was 
detailed  in  an  astonishing  report  released 


last  May  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Tliis  document  lists  over 
200,000  individuals  and  their  addresses 
who  received  more  than  $5,000  each  in 
direct  subsidy  payments  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  simply  because  they  did  not 
plant  crops.  In  1966  and  1967  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation  donated  over  $7 
billion  for  this  relief  program  conducted 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  special  priv- 
ileged gentlemen  fanners. 

A  check  of  the  report  available  to  all 
Members  shows  that  in  1967  23.505  Texas 
landowners  received  a  total  of  $292,834.- 
466,  followed  by  California  where  3,751 
wealthy  farmers  received  $93,609,336. 
This  is  an  average  payment  of  $12,458 
and  $24,955  respectively  to  each  of  the 
donees  in  these  States.  Five  operators- 
three  from  the  State  of  California— re- 
ceived more  than  $1  million  each. 

Fifteen  operators  were  paid  between 
$500,000  and  $1,000,000.  Five  of  these 
were  California  landowners  and  five  were 
in  Hawaii.  Arizona,  Arkan.sas,  Florida. 
Mis.sissipi5i,  and  Montana  each  had  one 
oi>erator  in  this  exclusive  group. 

Of  the  388  operators  who  were  paid 
between  $100,000  and  $500,000.  Ill  were 
from  California,  while  Mississippi  had 
83,  Arizona  62,  and  Texas  53. 

One  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety 
landowners  were  paid  between  $50,000 
ond  SIOO.OOO  for  doing  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  their  land.  Of  these,  286  were  in 
Mississippi,  226  in  Texas.  207  in  Cali- 
fornia, 155  in  Arizona,  and  136  in  Arkan- 
sas. 

Tlie  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
are  burdened  with  the  highest  State 
and  local  taxes  in  the  Nation.  Addi- 
tionally, along  with  other  Federal  Ux- 
payers,  our  lower-  and  middle-income 
wage  earners  are  shouldering  a  heavy 
tax  burden  in  order  to  supjxirt  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam,  to  revitalize  our 
cities  and  rid  them  of  crime,  to  educate 
our  youth,  to  care  for  the  sick,  and  many 
other  critical  programs. 

We  do  not  raise  crops  in  my  district, 
but  we  do  raise  taxpayers.  These  hard- 
working people  will  not  tolerate  having 
their  taxes  harve.sted  to  pay  astronom- 
ical sums  to  wealthy  landowTiers. 

Mr.  Cliairnian.  this  legislation  is  not 
helping  our  small  family  farmers.  It  is 
paying  a  totally  unwarranted  subsidy 
to  those  who  need  no  Federal  assistance 
whatsoever,  while  many  worthy  farm 
and  urban  programs  are  faced  with  cut- 
backs. Continuation  of  this  procram  will 
further  escalate  our  grave  fiscal  crisis.  It 
will  defeat  our  efforts  to  get  our  fiscal 
house  in  order.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
highway  robbery  of  our  taxpayers  for  the 
support  of  wealthy,  .special  interest  farm- 
ers. We  must  not  mortgage  the  Nations 
future  by  continuing  the.se  exorbitant 
payments  to  wealthy  landowners  for  pro- 
ducing nothing. 

I  strongly  urge  defeat  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  how  much  time  we 
have  remaining  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 

\i.se  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that 

the  gentleman  has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

back  1  minute  of  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
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Oklahoma  (Mr  BEtrHER !  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

AccordlnKly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  havin>{  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Hous»'  on  the  Slate  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  con.sideration  the  bill 
iHRni26'  to  amend  the  P'ood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Membei-s  may  have 
5    legislative   days   in    which    to   extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H  R    17126 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  'gentleman  from 
Texas' 

There  was  no  objectiDii 


ANNOLT4CEMENT    OF    FURTHER 
LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  usk 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  (gentleman  from 
Oklahoma^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker  I  take  this 
time  only  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  have  bt-en  advised  by  the 
''entleman  from  Texas  i  Mr  Brooks  1 
that  on  tomorrow  H  R  18040.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949.  and  S  2060. 
to  amend  section  503  f '  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Admuustraiive  Services 
Act  of  1949  will  be  called  up  under  a 
unarumous-coi;sent  request. 

Mr    GROSS    Mr    Speaker    would  the 

distinguished   majority   leader  yield  for 

a  question '  .  ,  ^ 

Mr    ALBERT    I  shall  be  Klad  to  yield 

to'  the    distmsjuished    gentleman    from 

Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Is  it  proposed  to  bring 
up  the  conference  report  which  was  filed 
this  afternoon  on  the  bill  with  respect 
to  the  Post  Office  Department^  Would  It 
be  expected  to  call  up  that  conference 
report  tomorro'A  :■ 

Mr  ALBERT  The  conference  report 
will  probably  be  called  up  after  we  have 
finished  the  agriculture  bill  This,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  contemplated  at  this 
time. 


A  RACIST  AT  NEW  YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  POUELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment by  New  York  University  of 
John  P.  Hatchett  as  director  of  the  newly 
established  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  .  Af- 


ro-American Student  Center  is  an  af- 
front to  commonsen.se  and  decency  and 
a  desecration  of  the  memory  of  the  mar- 
tyred Nobel  Laureiite. 

John  F    Hatchett  is  a  notorious  black 
racist  and  anti-SemiU»    He  is  the  author 
of  an  article  in  the  November  December 
1967     issue     of     the     African-American 
Teachers    Forum    in    which    he   as.Mited 
that  Neyro  children  were  beint:  mentally 
poisoned  by  Jewish  educators  and  black 
Anglo-Saxons     In    violation    of    regula- 
tions  of    the   New    York   City    Board  of 
Education,  he  escorted  a  class  of  school- 
children  to   a   memorial    to   Malcolm   X 
where  the  eulo^iles  consisted  principally 
of  exhortations  to  kill  whltey  Tor  that 
infraction,  he  was  dismissed  by  the  board 
of  education  from  his  teaching  iwsUlon. 
The   article   which   John    F    Hatchett 
published      in      the      African-American 
Teachers  Forum  was  widely  condemned 
last  winter  bv  the  Protestant  Council  of 
New  York  Citv.  by  the  Catholic  Interra- 
cial Council  and  by  the  American  Jewish 
Congress   as   black    nazism.    Under   the 
circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  believe  Dr. 
Allan  M    Cartter.  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity or  the  university  authorities  were 
unaware  of  Mr   Hatchetts  anti-Semitic 
views  nor  of  his  expressed  hatred  for  the 
white  community    Indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
believe    that    the    univer.sity    authorities 
were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  Mr   Hat- 
chett s  expressed  public  views  and  con- 
duct were  diametrically  opix)sed  to  the 
views  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  and  nis 
faith  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  ap- 
[xiintment  of  John  F    Hatchett  as  dinn-- 
tor  of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  Afro- 
\merican    Student    Center    makes    just 
about  as  much  sense  as  an  appointment 
of  Adolph  Hitler  as  director  of  the  New 
York  University  Deutsche  Vercin. 

Equally  incredible  is  the  public  sup- 
port given  to  the  appointment  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  A 
spokesman  for  the  American  Civnl  Liber- 
ties Union  asserted  that  'a  mans  right  to 
employment  must  be  based  on  his  profes- 
sional performance  and  not  on  his  pri- 
vate thoughts,  words,  beliefs,  and  asso- 
ciations ■■  There  was  in  fact  nothing  pri- 
vate about  Mr  Hatchetts  escorting  a 
class  of  pupils  to  the  Malcolm  X  Memor- 
ial meeting  m  violation  of  board  of  edu- 
cation regulations  Nor  was  their  any- 
thing private  about  Mr  Hatchetts 
publication  of  his  anti-Semilic  views. 

Clearly  the  views  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  stnps  the  concept  of 
civil  liberties  naked  of  all  meaiung  and 
-elevance  A  person  who  is  a  narcotics 
addict  or  a  chronic  alcoholic  .suffers  a 
private  affliction  and  is  entitled  to  rea- 
sonable opportunity  for  employment. 
However,  no  imperative  of  civil  liberties 
mandates  the  appointment  of  a  person 
so  afflicted  tc  a  police  force  Nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  will  appoint  George  C  Wallace  as 
the  director  of  its  Alabama  chapter. 

Dr  Allan  M.  Cartter.  the  chancellor  of 
New  York  University,  said  that  univer- 
sity officials  would  reexamine  Mr  Hat- 
chett s  appointment  m  the  light  of  addi- 
tional information  The  appointment  of 
Mr  Hatchett  should  be  promptly  re- 
.sciiuied.  lest  his  presence  on  the  univer- 
sity campus  pollute  the  atmosphere  of 
academic  freedom  with  the  lethal  poi- 
son;: of  racism. 


VIETNAM 


Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hou.se  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is, 
and  has  been  for  many  months,  a  domi- 
nant i.ssue  m  the  politics  of  our  Nation 
and  m  the  hearts  of  every  American. 
Many  times,  tho.se  who  .speak  most  vo- 
ciferously on  the  war  have  the  least  un- 
derstanding of  Its  meaning  m  terms  of 
personal  commitment  and  personal  sac- 
rifice .  , 

Todav.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Morn- 
ing Call.  Allentown.  Pa  .  which,  I  feel, 
lepre.sents  an  American  family  at  its 
best  and  a  father  who  truly  imderstands 
the  meaniim  of  tieedom  Reverend 
Ehrhart  maintains  a  perfect  balance  of 
understanding  in  his  mission  to  teach 
love  and  his  realization  that  we  some- 
times are  forced  to  accept  a  necessary 
involvement  In  war.  This  balance  should 
act  as  an  inspiration  and  a  guideline  for 
all  of  us. 

The  article  referred  to.  follows: 
MiMsiFR  Uses  Pt-i.pit  as  Forim  To  .Mr  His 
Views  on  Vietnam 
I  By  L#n  Kuclnskn 
Pie  Rtv    John  H    Ehrhart  .,f  Perkaslc  con- 
siders himsell  neither  ;v  h.iwk  nor  a  dove  in 
his  leelliiKs  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

However  he  has  .strongly  expressed  his  sup- 
p(,rt  of  the  .'tdmlnistratlons  iwllcy  on  the 
'(.ntroversuil  war  Recently,  alter  much  delib- 
eration, he  used  his  pulpit  at  St  Stephen  s 
United  Church  .>f  Christ  to  maintain  his 
rx^situm  and  support   of  the  war. 

It    had    been    difficult    for   him   to   discuss 
•he  i.sfiue  ..1  w.ar  iis  a  clergyman      For  we  are 
triired    to    teach    love,    not    hate    and    kill. 
He   and   Mrs    Ehrhart   have   prayed    the  war 
would    end     and   he   has    never   declared    the 

war  IS  right  v,  ■•  i 

The  price  "t  freedom  is  .dways  high,  he 
told  his  coniiregallon.  -If  we  pay  with  In- 
dUTerence,  flagrant  violations  of  law.  we  will 
cheat  ourselves  and  our  descendants  of  the 
heritage  we  have  come  to  respect  and  love. 
HAD  TO  speak 
Rev  Ehrhart  df#s  not  believe  the  pulpit 
should  be  used  as  a  sounding  board  for  his 
personal  opinion,  but  he  felt  he  just  had 
to  .speak   He  was  tired  of  being  on  the  defen- 

'^  Rev  Ehrhart  apolc^flzed  to  his  parishion- 
ers for  discussing  a  personal  matter  at  such 
ereat  lengths  and  ;ifiked  their  prayers  in  for- 
t-iveness  Mi  ap-jlosy  was  nut  neccssjiry.  the 
congregation  understood  P.^rishioners  paused 
on  the  church  steps  to  express  their  compli- 
ments over  the  sermon— more  compliments 
than  he  had  received  over  any  siiifile  pre- 
vious sermon 

They  understood  his  feeliiiKS  and  his  need 
tu  e.xpress  them 

He  was  intilled  to  them  .md  he  .-uid  his 
wile  !iad  paid  a  ureal  price  for  that  right. 

mis  week  his  son.  Marine  Corps  Lt.  John 
N  Khrhirt  left  for  Vietnam  where  he  will 
loin  Rev  ..lul  Mrs  Ehrharfs  other  two  sons. 
Sgt  William  U  Ehrhart,  USMC.  and  Lt. 
Robert  C   Ehrhart.  USAF 

There  are  no  immediate  .statistics  available 
on  how  many  families  have  three  sons  in 
Vietnam,  but  without  a  doubt  the  Ehrharts 
are  among  a  comparative  few. 

Rev.   Ehrhart  said   he  had  always  made  a 
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Blncere  effort  to  keep  the  war  out  of  his  ser- 
mons because  it  was  'dUBcult  to  look  objec- 
Uvely  at  the  issue  when  one  is  so  deeply 
emotionally  Involved." 

•I'm  Sim  pi  V  tired  of  being  on  the  defense 
over  three  sons  in  Vietnam."  he  told  his 
congregation.  "U  disturbs  me- the  attitude 
of  many  people.  The  church  comes  out  in 
opposition  to  Vietnam.  I  heard  a  young  man 
say  recently  he  hopes  to  go  from  lA  to  4P 
uritil  he's  past  the  draft  age.  At  a  recent  con- 
ference in  New  England,  another  member  of 
the  clergy  made  the  statement  all  men  in 
the  war  are  stupid  or  brainwashed.  Twenty 
other  ministers  seemed  lo  agree." 

Then  he  asked.  "Could  It  Just  not  be  pos- 
sible there  still  are  some  who  feel  there  Is 
an  obligation  to  our  country  If  one  wants  all 
the  privileges  and  benefits." 

The  pastor  said  the  decisions  of  his  sons 
were  their  own.  "They  have  always  showed 
good  judgment  In  their  Uvee.  We  respect 
their  Judgment.  We  would  feel  more  com- 
fortable If  they  were  all  at  home,  but  we 
realize  we  are  not  the  only  parents  with 
sons  in  Vietnam.  They  all  would  like  to  see 
their  sons  safely  at  home." 

Rev.  Ehrhart  has  not  Influenced  the  Judg- 
ment of  his  sons,  but  he  makes  It  clear  their 
Involvement  has  not  influenced  his  Judg- 
ment. He  also  makes  it  clear  time  could 
make  his  personal  Judgment  Inaccurate. 

"It  may  well  be  we  shall  sUnd  at  Ood-B 
awful  Judgment  for  giving  support  to  our 
actions  today,"  he  said,  but  it  Just  might 
also  be  the  kind  of  heroism  displayed  today 
in  the  stinking  Jungles,  and  in  broken  cities 
where  every  pajama-clad  figure  may  carry 
with  him  the  hidden  Instruments  of  chaos 
and  murder— It  Just  may  be  thU  kind  of 
heroism  may  pass  in  somber  review  long 
after  the  embittered  nonsense  of  our  days 
has  become  a  shabby  footnote  to  a  time  we 
wish  to  forget." 

FOt-RTH    SON    AT    HOMX 

The  Ehrharts'  three  sons — they  have  a 
fourth  at  home.  Tommy.  13— were  all  out- 
standing students  John,  who  left  this  week, 
ia  a  Drexel  graduate  and  received  his  master's 
degree  at  M.I.T.  He  completed  Officer  Candi- 
date School  m  November  and  was  sent  to  an 
advanced  engineering  course  before  receiving 
his  orders  for  Vietnam 

Robert  graduated  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from 
Gettysburg  College  last  year  and  was  student 
commander  of  the  ROTC  unit  there.  He  ar- 
rived In  Vietnam  In  January  and  Is  attached 
to  a  radar  outfit  at  the  Dong  Ha  air  strip. 
William,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sooia, 
has  the  longest  length  of  service  because  he 
decided  to  go  to  college  after  his  mlUtary 
obllgaUon  Is  complete.  He  enlisted  in  the 
Marines  in  May.  1966.  and  left  for  active  duty 
after  graduating  in  June  from  Pennrldge 
High  School  where  he  was  an  honor  student 
and  commencement  speaker. 

He  has  recently  returned  to  Vietnam  for 
his  second  tour  of  duty.  During  his  first— 
Feb  ,  1867  to  March.  1968 — he  received  the 
Purple  Heart  after  receiving  shrapnel  wounds 
In  the  leg.  He  also  received  a  "Certificate  of 
Commendation"  for  service  with  the  men  of 
the  1st  Division. 

William  and  Robert  met  in  Vietnam  during 
their  first  tour. 

The  Ehrharts  said  they  were  proud  of  their 
sons  serving  our  country. 


MOORE   BLANKINSHIP 
Mr.   EVERETT.  Mr.   Speaker,   I 


unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EVERETT  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course. 
I  know  that  all  of  us  have  outstanding 
citizens  in  our  respective  districts  that 
we  are  proud  of.  I  have  a  very  close  per- 
sonal friend,  the  Honorable  Moore  Blank- 
inship  of  Milan,  Term.,  who  has  been  my 
friend  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  has 
given  me  encouragement  and  very  sound 
advice  not  only  on  business  matters  but 
other  matters  as  well. 

An    article    appeared    in    the   Tcnne- 
Scene.    published    and    written    by    Bob 
Parkins,   an   excellent   writer   of  Milan, 
Tenn    relative  to  the  outstanding  career 
of  Mr'.  Blankinship.  Tlie  article  follows: 
Milan's  Progress  Stands  as  a  Monument  to 
Moore  Blan-kinships  .Set-flkss  Dedication 
(By  Bob  Parkins) 
Perhaps  no  man  in  the  annals  of  time  has 
had   so   much    to   do   with    the   destiny   and 
growth    of    a    town    than    an    elderly    Milan 
banker,  unbeknown  to  many,  because  he  al- 
ways remained  in  the  background. 

Moore  Blankinship  has  probably  compiled 
more  active  ye.irs  of  banking  than  anyone 
around,  and  he  has  also  probably  met  as  much 
satisfaction  in  life. 

But  despite  his  success,  he  attributes  the 
blK  turning  point  of  his  liie  to  two  spankings 
in  the  first  grade.  •  Mr^.  Minnie  Moore  gav-e 
me  my  first  spanking  in  rcnool."  he  said, 
•and  somehow,  mv  daddy  heara  about  it  by 
the  time  I  EOt  home  from  school.  When  he 
asked  me  about  it.  I  told  him  I  did  get  one. 
but  it  didn't  hurt  ,.,   .  t 

"That  night,  he  gave  me  a  licking  that  I 
still  remember— made  a  lasting  impression. 

From  that  point  on,  Mr.  Blankinship  said 
he  paid  more  attention  to  things  worthwhile. 
and  began  to  look  at  life  with  a  purpose. 
"That  whipping  set  me  on  the  right  road,    he 

said. 

And  truly  his  Ufe  has  been  one  of  pur- 
pose and  dedication.  He  is  now  in  his  66th 
year  in  banking.  He  presently  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  at  Milan  Banking  Com- 
pany, and  Is  on  duty  every  day  the  bank  is 
open  for  business. 

Born  in  Milan,  he  remembers  himself  as  a 
freckled-face  bov  who  lost  his  dad  when 
he  was  only  eight  years  old.  "Being  an  only 
child  I  had  to  work  afternoons  to  help  make 
a  living  for  myself  and  my  mother."  he  said. 
He  delivered  papers  before  school,  and 
picked  up  extra  cash  by  delivering  notes  to 
courting  couples  for  10  cents  a  piece.  Since 
there  were  no  telephones.  Later,  he  gave  up 
his  paper  route  and  became  a  "chamber 
maid"  to  the  town's  only  dentist.  Dr.  Hugh 
Pink.  "It  was  my  Job  to  keep  his  office  space 
splc  and  span,"  he  explained. 

His  next  big  Job  came  when  one  of  the 
largest  firms  on  Main  Street  hired  him  to 
keep  all  the  furnishings  clean.  The  firm 
handled  furniture,  implements,  buggies  and 
wagons,  and  even  included  a  funeral  parlor, 
he  said.  Toward  the  end  of  his  high  school 
days,  he  had  graduated  to  bookkeeper. 

In  1902,  he  was  graduated  from  Milan 
High  School.  He  remembers  when  Main  Street 
was  dirt  and  bovs  his  age  spent  a  lot  of 
time  playing  marbles  in  the  dust  and  mud. 
"We  played  with  Negro  children  then.  Just 
like  they  were  one  of  us,"  he  said.  "Negro 
famllies'lived  all  over  town,  but  later  they 
chose  to  segregate  themselves  Into  one  part 
of  town." 

Mr.  Blankinship  finished  high  school  at 
age  16  bv  skipping  two  grades,  which  was 
customary  in  those  days  to  students  with 
high  aptitude  and  good  grades.  And  after 
high  school  he  received  many  Job  offers  and 
warked  in  the  old  Southern  Pacific  Hotel  for 
a  month  before  taking  his  first  Job  at  Milan 
Banking  Company  In  1902  as  clerk. 

"I  thought  that  old  hotel  was  the  most 
beautiful  thing  I  ever  knew,"  he  said.  "Built 
in  1878.  It  had  gas  lights,  a  big  windmill  for 
Its  water  supplv,  and  at  least  a  dozen  trains 


ask 


would  stop  there  daily  for  their  passengers 

to  dine.  J    ,_    ,       1, 

"Times  were  hard  when  I  entered  the  banx 

at  »5  per  week,  but  it  wasn't  too  long  until 

I    was    making    a    mans    wage    of    »40    per 

month.  ■  .  X       1.   „v 

He  remained  in  Milan  and  at  the  bank 
until  age  30  when  he  was  chosen  as  one  of 
40  applicants  across  the  state  for  the  Job 
of  bank  examiner.  The  late  Fred  Collins,  his 
boss  advised  Mr  Blankinship  to  take  the 
lob  and  he  did.  He  kept  the  Job  for  2>z 
years  and  had  a  chance  to  move  Into  a  poFl- 
iion  at  a  citv  bank  but  declined.  Instead, 
he  returned  to  the  Milan  bank  as  assistant 
ca-ihier  to  replace  Mr   Collins. 

■■Tliere  was  too  much  envy  and  jealousy 
in  the  ble  citv  banks  for  me."  he  said  "And 
Milan  was  mv  town:  these  were  my  people 

But  Mr  Blankinship  fotind  that  Milan  was 
a  Mow  town.  "I  knew  we  couldn't  depend  on 
agriculture  forever."  he  said.  In  1922,  he  was 
instrtunental  in  getting  the  towns  first 
Chamber  of  Commerce  organized,  served  as 
director  for  40  vears,  later  as  president  lor 
two  terms,  and  held  every  office  in  the  or^-a- 

nization.  .nci: 

While  president  of  the  chamber  in  1955. 
Mr  Blankinship  realized  one  of  his  greatest 
Mhievements.  which  he  feels  had  an  effect 
upon  industries  loca.ting  in  Milan  later.  A 
two-mile  stretch  of  US.  45E  through  down- 
town Milan  was  widened  to  four  lanes.  "But 
I  didn't  do  it  alone,  it  was  a  Joint  effort  o: 
tovi-n  officials  and  state  officials."  he  said. 

Working  countless  hours,  Mr.  BlankUiship 
and  others  landed  the  first  industries  here, 
the  Milan  Compress  luid  the  American  Cigar 
Companv,  in  about  1922,  saw  the  latter  fold 
by  1930  ■  but  the  voung  banker  would  no^ 
cive  up  He  and  other  chamber  officials  in- 
fluenced a  shirt  factory  to  locate  in  the  old 
cigar  building,  and  p  garment  factory  has 
been  there   almost  ever  since. 

But  Mr.  Blankinship  remembers  the  prob- 
lems   with     the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board    "Thev  catised   nothing  but   trouble, 
he  said   "Wehad  rough  sailing,  and  then  the 
depression  hit. 

■  We  held  meetings  with  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen five  nights  a  week,  offering  advice 
and  :is.nstance.  When  many  were  ready  to 
throw  their  hands  In  the  air  and  give  up,  we 
tried  to  keep  them  from  it."  And  apparently, 
he  was  successful  Many  of  the  area's  suc- 
cessful farmers  today  attribute  their  well 
being  to  Mr.  Blanklnshlp's  advice  and  back- 
log of  economic  trends  and  sound  Judgment. 
■Milan  needed  something  big,"  Mr.  Blank- 
inship recalled.  "I  talked  with  the  Lord 
many  times  about  it."  And  something  big 
did  come  to  Milan  In  1940.  the  Milan  Arsenal 
became  a  reality  and  an  economic  boom  to 
West  Tennessee.  But  it  was  no  accident. 

Mr.  Blankinship  and  seven  others,  working 
with  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  U.S.  Ord- 
nance officials,  spent  lour  months  planning 
and  selling  Milan  .as  the  spot  for  the  arsenal, 
He  drew  the  first  proposed  map  of  the  arsenal 
with  some  18.000  acres  (10,000  additional 
acres  were  added  later.)  and  could  have 
"cleaned  up"  on  land.  He  refused  to  buy  an 
acre,  however,  and  resell  it  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

"I  encouraged  area  farmers  to  hang  on  to 
their  land  for  several  months."  he  said. 
•  But  I  couldn't  tell  '.hem  why.  I  was  sworn 
to  secrecy." 

"None  of  us  made  a  cent  out  of  it   ' 
The  map  he  drew  eventually  wound  up  in 
Washinston  r.nd  had  every  farm  listed  on  it. 
along  with  the  number  of  acres  and  number 
of  persons  occupying  it 

In  fa.ct.  the  planning  of  the  arsenal  here 
hae  been  tabbed  by  many  as  one  of  the 
greatest  hush-hush  programs  of  the  era. 

But  with  all  success  comes  some  bitterness, 
Mr  Blankinship  saw.  to  his  dismay,  a  govern- 
ment-fin.inced  hospital  go  to  Humboldt  when 
some  townspeople  signed  petitions  against 
its  coming  to  Milsn. 
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"Had  the  towiMpeople  known  about  the 
arsenal  coming  to  MlUn,  they  wnild  have 
also  have  signed  petitions  to  prevent  that 
from  happemng."  Mr    Blanltlnship  stated 

The  arsenal  had  tremendous  eonn««nic  im- 
pact upon  the  town,  however  It  changed 
Milan  from  a  sleepy  town  V'  .\  busy  '.own  ind 
provided  It  with  a  t;ood  agrlcultural- 
industrlai  balance 

One  of  the  reasons  the  arsenal  wm  such 
an  economic  succees.  '  Mr  Blankinshlp  said, 
■was  due  to  the  proficiency  of  the  Pnx-tor  & 
Gamble  Company  which  operated  it  Headed 
by  Nell  McElroy.  the  Arm  wis  .said  to  be  the 
best  managed  corporaUon  in  America  '  Mr 
McElroy,  a  frequent  visitor  ui  Milan  during 
the  war.  later  became  U  3.  Secretary  of 
Defence 

After  the  war  Mr  Bl.irikln.<^hip  ;ind  others 
were  disturbed  when  the  .\rsenal  cl.«ed  down 
And  again  he  spent  countless  hours  before 
US.  Rubber  Comjmny  Ix-ated  ^n  part  of  the 
arsenal  In  1946 

■AH  my  life.  I  wanted  to  be  worth  some- 
thing to  my  town  and  my  fellowman. "  Mr 
Blanklnslilp  said  "The  Saturday  Evening 
Po«t  pubUahed  an  ugly  story  about  Milan 
becoming  *.  ghost  town,  but  we  proved  they 
were  wrong  ' 

Working  day  and  night,  he  helped  establish 
the  Milan  Ctwimunlty  Club  pnigram  in  1948. 
attending  as  many  as  12  club  meetings  each 
month.  .Knd  sensmg  that  the  U)wn  needed 
something  for  Its  youth  he  helped  organize 
and  served  as  the  flrst  president  of  Milan  s 
Little  League  Basel*!!  program  the  first  in 
B41d-South  Later,  with  his  vision  ind  drive 
Babe  Ruth  baseball  was  .ulded  for  older  boys 
He  worked  so  long  .ind  endlessly  .it  these 
tasks,  some  townspeople  .ictu.Uly  asked  him 
If  he  were  t>elng  paid  for  this  services' 

.As  a  member  af  the  West  Tennessee  Indus- 
trial Association,  he  conUnued  to  press  for 
more  industry  m  his  hometown  and  West 
Tennessee  And  with  .vmazing  u:curacy  of 
detail  and  fact  he  can  relate  the  struggles 
Involved  in  procuring  such  plants  ;^s  ITT. 
Newth-MoFTls  Box  Company  Trostel  Indus- 
tries. Milan  Products,  Hou-t>ail!e  .ind  ..thers. 
making  Milan  >ne  -f  the  mi>st  industnailzea 
towns  m  West  Tennessee  PresenUy.  Its  in- 
dustrial employment  if  ibout  'J  400  persons 
exceeds  the  town  s  population 

But  without  the  town  s  oldest  industry, 
Milan  Box  Company  It  is  doubtful  we  could 
have  made  the  progress  that  we  have,  '  Mr 
Blankmshlp  added  Guided  bv  the  late  A  N 
Dedmon.  the  .Irm  served  as  pathfinders,  tilled 
a  void  of  unemployment  when  it  counted  and 
helped  land  the  arsenal  here  by  being  able  to 
supplv  W(X>den  containers   ' 

Mr  Blanklnshlp  l>ecame  prfsident  of  xMllan 
Banking  Company  m  1946  and  served  in  that 
posiuon  until  a  short  time  ago  when  he 
stepped  up 

He  serves  now  as  chairman  of   the  board 
He    stUl    isn  t    saUstled    with    the    towns 
progress, 

T  ve  been  trvlng  for  50  years  to  get  Main 
Street  widened  from  downtown  to  the  high 
school,  and  many  of  the  substandard  build- 
ings need  to  be  demolished  for  downtown 
parking   Milan  also  netds  more  housing  " 

He  also  sees  the  need  for  four-lane  high- 
ways from  Atwixxl  to  Humboldt,  and  from 
Three-Way  in  Madison  County  to  the  Ken- 
tucky line 

He  envisions  the  day  when  the  independ- 
ent merchant  will  be  out.  food  will  be  pro- 
duced by  a  few  big  corporauons  or  farmers, 
and  rela.1  stores  will  be  owned  by  manufac- 
turers "As  transportation  costs  rise,  costs 
of  merchandising  will   have  to  decrease."  he 

said, 

"The  Industrial  potential  ^f  this  area  has 
not  been  tapped,"  he  continued  We  have 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  west  and  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  east  Someday  this 
entire   area   will   be   developed   for   industry 

Lwking  back,  Mr  Blankinship  noted  two 
area  larmers,   brothers,  who  have  made  sig- 


nificant contributions  to  Milan's  growth 
■Denton  Ply  and  Irvln  Fly  have  made  great 
contributions  with  their  packing  operations,' 
he  said      .And  theyre  homefolks,  too 

Other  men  who  also  ma<le  tracks  here 
during  past  vears  were  Rol>erl  Hosmon  J  E 
Pruden  Morton  Woodward  Harry  Paulus, 
Robert  H  Kellogg.  Henry  Robblns,  Robert 
Hicks  and  James  W  Thon\as  They  have  all 
gone   but  shouldn  t  be  forgotten   ' 

For  all  of  his  numerous  contributions  to 
societv,  his  town  his  profession  and  church, 
Mr  Blanklnshlp  was  this  year  named  Man 
of   the  ■Veiir     by   the  Chamber  of   Commerce 

.And  'hough  he  di>esnt  stale  his  age.  he 
Continues  to  keep  the  pulse  of  the  town's 
heartbeat  Asked  why  he  never  married,  Mr 
Blanklnshlp  replied,  I  marrletl  Milan  and 
•his  hank  Had  I  been  married  U)  »  real  wife, 
I  coukln  t  have  done  the  things  that  I  have 
At  the  end  of  my  lifetime,  if  it  can  be 
said  that  I  contributed  significantly  to  the 
welfare  of  my  town,  community  and  my  fel- 
low man  then  I  would  consider  that  my  life 
had  been  a  success   ' 


RESOLUTION    IN    SUPPORT    OF    AN 
INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  YEAR 

Mr  BRADEMAS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion urging  US  support  for  the  designa- 
tion and  worldwide  observance  of  an  In- 
ternational Education  Year  in   1970. 

Mr  Speaker  the  punwse  of  such  an 
International  Education  Year  would  be 
to  provide  a  starting  point  for  reviewing 
«oals  and  .stimulating  new  initiatives  in 
education  throughout  the  world.  The  ob- 
servance would  go  well  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  celebration  and  would  aim  at  pro- 
moting concrete  action  for  educational 
progress 

We  all  now  realize.  Mr  Speaker,  that 
education  has  become  a  central  preoc- 
cupation of  every  nation  in  the  world, 
and  that  in  recent  years  both  rich  and 
poor  countries  have  made  great  .strides 
in  strengthening  liieir  educational  sys- 
tems. Yet  severe  gaps  and  deficiencies 
persist  in  the  educational  structures  of 
nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 

In  .some  reu'ions.  80  percent  of  the 
population  cannot  read  or  write  the 
simplest  word. 

In  many  areas,  qualified  teachers  are 
extremely  scarce,  educational  facilities 
and  techniques  obsolete,  and  the  content 
of  .school  and  university  currtculums 
poorly  related  to  the  manpower  needs  of 
the  country's  economy. 

Millions  of  young  people  who  will  liave 
to  live  and  provide  leadership  in  the  21st 
century  are  thus  receiving  education 
i4eared  to  the  19th  century  or  even 
earlier. 

EOrCATION  CRrCIAL  TO  ECONOMIC  DEVEiOl'MtNT 

Economists  nave  for  many  years  rec- 
ognized that  iiunian  resources — educated 
and  trained  i)eople— are  the  chief  agents 
of  economic  and  .social  progress  The 
most  critical  factor  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment   process,    they    maintain,    is 


human    capital,    rather    than    physical 
resources 

Clearly,  then,  a  more  effective  mobili- 
zation of  efTorts  in  education  and  traln- 
iim  IS  crucial  to  the  future  of  all  na- 
tions, particularly  those  in  the  non- 
Western,  underdeveloped  parts  of  the 
world 

INTEBNATIoNAI.    I'NDERSTANDINC    TKROUCH 
EDUCATION 

Education,  moreover,  by  expanding 
man's  horizons  and  helping  us  to  learn 
more  about  cultural  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences among  nations,  is  one  of  man- 
kind's best  hopes  for  improving  Interna- 
tional understanding  and  the  prospects 
for  building  a  peaceful  world.  For  if.  as 
the  preamble  of  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council— UNESCO- 
proclaims,  wars  begin  in  the  minds  of 
men."  then  it  is  in  the  minds  of  men— 
and  through  education— that  the  foun- 
dations of  peace  must  be  laid. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  a  well-con- 
ceived and  carefully  planned  Interna- 
tional Education  Year  could  serve  to 
focus  worldwide  attention  on  the  needs 
of  education,  inspiring  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  expand  and  improve  educational 
systems  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Such  an 
observance  could  give  a  powerful  stim- 
ulus to  cooperative  endeavors  among  na- 
tions for  .sharing  resources  and  exchang- 
ing' ideas  in  the  field  of  education. 

WILLI* MSBVRC    OONFCRENCE    RECOMMENDS 
INTERNATIONAL    EDVCATlON  YEAR 
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Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  trace  briefly  the 
background  of  this  proposed  Interna- 
tional Education  Year,  The  idea  was  first 
suggested  formally  at  the  International 
Conference  on  the  World  Crisis  in  Edu- 
cation, convened  at  the  .suggestion  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  last  Oc- 
tober in  Williamsburg.  Va..  and  attended 
by  educational  and  Government  leaders 
from  52  countries  in  Africa.  Asia.  Europe, 
and  the  Americas. 

One  of  the  working  t;roups  at  this  con- 
ference recommended  that  the  year  1970 
.should  be  designated  as  the  International 
Education  Year,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
long-term  importance  of  education  in 
the  balanced  development  and  modern- 
ization of  the  planet. 

Tins  proposal  was  endorsed  in  the  final 
report  of  the  conference,  which  stated: 
As  the  modern  world  enters  upon  the  final 
•hird  oi  the  twentieth  century.  It  would  be 
littine  to  <leclare,  \inder  :ipproprlate  auspices. 
,-in  International  Education  Year  It  Is  not 
that  concerted  world  .ittention  In  a  single 
vear  would  solve  the  crisis  of  education,  for 
this  crisis  at  best  will  endure  for  years  to 
come  But  a  common  effort  could  mobilize 
enercies  and  inspire  worldwide  Initiatives 
that  w.puld  i-ivc  'his  subject  the  priority  It 
deserves. 

In  addition.  President  Johnson  strong- 
ly endorsed  the  idea  in  his  address  to 
the  conference  delegates. 

TtNTATIVE      DESIGNATION      UY      VMTF.D      NATIONS 
GENERAL    AS.SEMBLV 

Soon  after  the  Williamsburg  confer- 
ence at  the  direction  of  President  John- 
.son  US.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg 
took  the  initiative  of  introducing  in  the 
United  Nations  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
International  Education  Year.  The  reso- 
lution provisionally  designated  1970  for 
this  purpose  and  instructed  the  Secre- 


tary General  to  consult  with  UNESCO 
and  other  specialized  agencies  of  the 
U.N.  in  order  to  begin  preliminary  plan- 
ning for  the  year. 

Sponsored  by  23  nations  in  addition  to 
the  United  States,  the  resolution  passed 
the  General  Assembly  with  only  one  ab- 
stention, in  December  1967.  Pinal  procla- 
mation of  the  International  Education 
Year  awaits  further  action  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  its  next  session  this  fall 
when  it  will  receive  a  progress  report 
from  the  Secretary  General  on  prepara- 
tion for  the  year. 

PTTRPOSE    OF    CONCmiRENT   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conciarent  resolution 
I  am  introducing  in  the  House  today  Is 
designed  to  express  Congress  approval 
for  the  International  Education  Year 
concept  and  to  encourage  continued  sup- 
port and  full  participation  by  the  United 
States. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  our  Govern- 
ment to  engage  aU  relevant  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  developing  and  Imple- 
menting imaginative  programs  in  con- 
nection with  International  Education 
Year.  and.  in  addition,  to  seek  the  co- 
operation of  nongovernmental  and  spe- 
cialized agencies  concerned  with  progress 
in  education  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  note  here  that  a 
related  resolution  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  last  year  by  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicoiT  ol  Cormectlcut.  and  I  should 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's Initiative  and  fine  contribution  In 
this  regard. 

As  Senator  Ribicoft  said  in  introduc- 
ing his  resolution,  the  most  careful 
preparation  and  planning  of  activities  is 
required  If  we  are  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  Inter- 
national Education  Year. 

CONCXBT13J    EFFORT   RBQXnRKD    TO    PLAN 
INTDINATIONAL     EDUCATION    YEAR 

Some  organizations  have  already  ex- 
pressed support  and  are  currently  de- 
veloping thoughts  and  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed year.  The  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  for  example,  has  of- 
fered ite  fuU  assistance  in  preparing 
for  an  International  Education  Year  and 
will  coordinate  Its  efforts  with  UNESCO. 
The  Institute  has  a  long  history  of  out- 
standing programs  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national education  and  wiU  be  cele- 
brating its  50th  anniversary  in  1969.  The 
Institute's  extensive  activities  in  con- 
nection with  this  anniversary  celebra- 
tion oould  contribute  significantly  toward 
building  the  groundwork  for  an  Interna- 
tional Education  Year  in  1970. 

The  US.  National  Commission  for 
UNESCO  has  also  shown  active  interest 
in  helping  plan  for  International  Educa- 
tion Year,  and  I  hope  many  other  groups 
will  respond  similarly.  For  the  observ- 
ance will  be  successful  only  to  the  extent 
that  we  are  able  to  mobilize  the  resources 
and  Imaginations  of  a  wide  spectrum  of 
concerned  individuals,  government  au- 
thorities, as  well  as  private  foimdatlons 
and  organizations,  both  here  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  coimtries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  challenge  and  the 
promise  of  International  Education 
Year  are  very  great.  The  year  should  be 
a  time  for  hardheaded  reassessment  of 


the  capabilities  of  education  to  meet  the 
rising  aspirations  of  people  everywhere 
for  a  better  and  freer  life,  and  it  should 
be  a  time  for  launching  concrete  pro- 
grams of  action  for  educational  im- 
provement in  every  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  concurrent  resolution 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

H.   Con.  Res.   807 
Concurrent     resolution     expressing     United 

States  support  for  an  International  Edu- 
cation Year 

Whereas  a  more  effective  mobilization  of 
efforts  In  education  and  training  is  an  es- 
sential element  In  the  economic,  social  and 
political  development  of  all  nations;   and 

Whereaa  education,  by  expanding  our 
knowledge  of  cultural  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences among  nations,  can  be  fundamen- 
tally Important  as  a  means  of  improving 
mutual  understanding  and  strengthening  in- 
ternational peace;  and 

Whereas  cooperative  efforts  can  help  na- 
tions to  exchange  Ideas  and  share  experience 
and  resources  in  the  field  of  education;  and 

Whereas  an  International  Education  'Vear 
could  provide  a  starting  point  for  reviewing 
goals  and  Inspiring  world-wide  initiatives 
and  new  directions  in  education;  and 

VThereas  the  International  Conference  on 
the  World  Crisis  in  Education,  held  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. Virginia,  in  October  1967  and  at- 
tended by  education  leaders  of  fifty-two  na- 
tions, proposed  that  such  an  InternaUonai 
Year  be  declared  under  appropriate  auspices; 

and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly In  December  1967.  passed  a  resolu- 
tion, Introduced  by  the  United  States  and 
coeponsored  by  nineteen  other  nations,  to 
observe  an  International  Education  Year  and 
provUlonally  designated  1970  for  this  pur- 
poee:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  Congress  af- 
firms its  support  for  the  concept  and  objec- 
tives of  an  International  Education  Year, 
commends  the  initiative  of  the  American 
Delegation  at  the  United  Nations  in  offering 
the  resolution  to  establish  an  International 
Education  Year,  and  urges  that  the  United 
States  Oovemment: 

(a)  Fully  participate  in  the  planning  of 
activities  for  International  Education  Year 
to  be  observed  in  1970. 

(b)  Engage  all  related  government  agen- 
cies m  developing  and  implementing  imagi- 
native programs  in  connection  ■with  Inter- 
national Education  Year. 

(c)  Seek  the  cooperation  and  active  in- 
volvement of  the  entire  range  of  nongovern- 
mental and  specialized  organizations  con- 
cerned with  progress  in  education  both  at 
borne  and  abroad. 


ANNOUNCEMENT    OF    DEMOCRATIC 
CAUCUS 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  Democratic  Members 
that  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  is  called  to  meet  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Thursday,  August  1,  1968.  at  10  a.m.. 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  Members  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


THE    HONORABLE    ELMER    J.    HOL- 
LAND OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Foley).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Morgan)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  and  pleasure,  as  dean  of  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation,  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about 
our  friend  and  colleague,  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land, who  has  so  ably  represented  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  proud  to  number  myself  among 
his  close  friends  and  stalwart  admirers 
for  he  has  been  a  dedicated  public  serv- 
ant whose  brilliant  career  has  earned 
the  appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

Elmer  Holland  was  born  in  Pittsburgh 
and  educated  in  the  Pittsburgh  public 
schools  as  well  as  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Duquesne  University,  and  the 
University  of  Montpelier,  France.  He  also 
graduated  from  the  Civil  Affairs  School 
of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  American 
School  Center,  Shrivenham,  England. 

Elmer  Holland  served  with  distinction 
and  bravery  in  both  World  Wars,  start- 
ing as  a  lieutenant  and  ending  with  the 
rank  of  major. 

His  career  was  enriched  by  experience 
in  business  as  well  as  the  field  of  labor 
relations  before  his  election  to  public 
office.  Elmer  has  had  an  outstanding 
career  in  the  State  senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  this  service  prepared  him  for 
the  statesmanlike  role  he  was  to  play 
in  this  House. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  privilege  of 
being  closely  associated  with  Elmer 
Holland  for  many  year.  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  note  the  skill  and  outstanding 
legislative  ability  that  he  has  displayed 
in  the  handling  of  such  major  legislation 
as  the  Federal  Scholarship  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  and  the 
Manpower   Development   and   Training 

Act. 

Throughout  his  long  public  career 
Elmer  Holland  has  been  a  consistent 
supporter  and  sponsor  of  constructive 
legislation  which  has  had  a  most  signifi- 
cant and  favorable  impact  upon  the  lives 
of  all  Americans.  I  deeply  regret  that  he 
has  foimd  it  desirable  to  retire  from  this 
body.  Men  of  his  caliber,  judgment,  and 
ability  are  always  needed  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  one  of  his  exceptional  talents 
is  extremely  hard  to  replace. 

As  he  enters  the  retirement  phase  of 
his  dedicated  career,  he  carries  with  him 
our  very  best  wishes  for  improved  health 
and  happiness.  His  wife  and  daughters 
are  proud  of  him.  They  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  and  he  will  take  with  him  not 
only  our  good  wishes  but  our  affectionate 
esteem,  warm  friendship,  and  highest 
admiration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  tribute  to  our 
colleague.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Pres- 
ident delivered  to  him  on  this  date,  and 
a  letter  from  the  Secretarj-  of  State: 
The  White  House. 
Washington    July  30,  1968. 
Hon    Elmek  J    Holland. 
Wa.-i'nngton.  DC. 

Dear  Elmer:  Few  men  m  this  n.itions  his- 
tory h,-\ve  enriched  It  by  .so  long  and  so  dis- 
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angulahed  a  public  tenur«  aa  yours  Fewer 
sUU  c»n  claim  Uie  reputauon  for  le^ershlp 
and  regard  for  the  national  Interest  that 
have  marked  your  congressional  career 

You  are  indeed  one  of  a  rare  breed  whoee 
achievemenu  will  Uve  m  the  uvea  of  thow) 
you  served  ^         . 

I  ahare  your  pride  in  having  introduced 
the  First  Federal  Scholarship  Bill  in  195* 

Your  vliilon  helped  pave  the  way  U->  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
19«a  Years  before  it*  paaaage.  you  Intro- 
duced the  flrst  legislation  to  provide  retrain- 
ing coursCT  tor  thoee  with  skills  made 
obsolete  by  automauon  You  brought  bef'.re 
the  Congress  and  the  nation  the  argent  need 
for  adult  educauon 

You  have  always  been  in  the  forefront  or 
the  flght  for  cleaner  streams  and  rivers  for 
workmen-.  compenaaUon  minimum  wage 
and  extended  social  security  benefits  You 
have  worked  for  better  health  pr.^rams  for 
tho«.  on  social  security  and  for  countless 
other  measures  that  made  p<^ible  the  pros- 
perity we  enjoy  today 

It  U  a  proud  record,  and  one  to  which  >ou 
caa  look  bac*  with  satisfaction  You  will  be 
deepi"  missed  but  aflecuonately  remembered 
by  your  colleagues  and  associates  in  Wash- 
mgton-and  by  the  American  people  whom 
you  so  faithfully  served 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon   B    Johnson 

The  SECiirrART  o»  State. 

W(yin:ngton   July  30    t96S 
Hon  Elme«  J   Hoi-land 
Ho-use  of  Representative! 

D»A«  M«  Holland  I  have  learned  wiUi 
regret  that  you  are  terminating  your  dis- 
tinguished career  in  Congress  at  the  end  of 
this  session  ..„„ 

We  are  parUcularly  grateful  u,  thoee  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who.  while  not  Members  of 
cotnmltteeB  dlrecUy  concerned  with  foreign 
affairs,  have  been  generous  with  their  sv-m- 
pathy  and  support  in  our  efforts  to  create 
knd  carry  out  a  bl-p^usan  foreign  policy 
in  the  security  interests  of  the  United  states 
You  are  among  the  leaders  of  this  group  and 
I  want  to  exoresB  my  particular  appreciaUon 
for  your  distinguished  service  to  the  country 
in  this  area,  as  well  as  the  many  other  flelds 
in  which  you  have  labored  in  your  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  Congress  ami  in 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature 

Please  accept  mv  best  wishes  for  satlsfac- 
Uon  and  success  m  whatever  ywu  undertake 
in  the  future 

Sincerely  yours, 

DtAN    Risk. 

GENtatAL   LEAVE  TO   EXTEND   RtMARKb 


Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  3  legislative 
days    to   extend    their    remarks    in    the 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  so  ordered 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ALBERT    Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majonty  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr  Albert!. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  our  esteemed  colleague. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  regarding  the  re- 
tirement of  our  mutual  friend  and  fel- 
low Member  Elmer  J  Holl.ino  We  will 
miss  him  We  shall  al-^ays  recall  the  loy- 
alty and  fidelity  which  has  character- 
ized his  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  By  this.  I  mean 
foremost,  the  devoted  service  accom- 
plished for  his  district  and  Nation  dur- 
ing eight  terms  as  a  Congressman.  Elmer 


J.  HoLXAMD  has  been  one  of  that  unUrlng 
group  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cauon  and  Labor.  Taking  a  lead,  aa  he 
always  haa.  In  the  promotion  of  leglsla- 
Uon  helpful  to  workers  throughout  the 
Nation,  his  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
organized  labor  have  been  outstanding. 
He  has  been  a  loyal  member  of  his  party 
and  in  his  support  of  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive legislation  he  has  helped  in- 
crease the  general  welfare  of  all  our 
citizenry  As  we  bid  him  farewell,  we 
ab-j  regret  that  we  must  lose  such  a 
vaJuable  Member  of  this  body 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr  MORGAN  I  yield  U)  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker  I  certainly 
want  to  join  with  my  sood  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvaiiia  I  Mr 
MoRr.AN !  in  paying  my  compllmenUs. 
congratulations  and  tribute  to  Elmer 
Holland 

I  have  certainly  enioyed  my  .service 
with  EXmer  Holland  during  the  past  12 
years  He  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
He  IS  a  great  American.  He  has  been  ac- 
tive and  has  been  Inlere.sted  and  con- 
cerned In  the  things  that  are  good  for 
America 

I  particularly  want  to  extend  to  him 
and  to  his  wife  and  his  family  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  things  he  has  done 
I  am  reminded  of  having  been  a  Kuest 
on  an  occasion  down  in  his  home  in 
Annapolis  at  a  time  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  veiT  lonely  for  my  wife  and 
me.  which  was  on  a  Tlianksgiving  Day. 
and  when  we  were  in  s«'ssion  here. 

They  are  a  wonderful  family  and  a 
lovely  couple  and  his  two  lovely 
daughters 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  join  with  my  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania in  paying  tribuU-  to  a  great 
American 

Mr      STEIGER     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
Speaker   will  the  uentleman  yleW 
Mr    M0RG.-\N    I  yield  to  the  i;entle- 

man 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  yielding  to  me. 

As  a  freshman  and  as  one  who  serves 
on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  I  want  to  join  with  the  gentleman 
in  paying  tribute  to  Elmer  Holl.^nd. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  which 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvaiua.  ctiaus  I  can  .say  as  one  of  the 
new  Members  of  this  Congress  that 
Elmer  Holland  has  been  courteous  and 
kind  to  me  as  a  freshman. 

His  guidance,  his  counsel,  his  wit,  and 
his  ability  to  lake  a  tough  .situation  luid 
work  u\  a  bipaiti.'.an  spirit  to  achieve 
some  success,  as  he  has  done  .so  often  in 
the  past,  particularly  in  the  manpower 
development  bill,  will  mean  that  Elmer 
Holland  s  record  of  accomplishment  and 
achievement  is  one  that  will  be  hard  to 
match.  It  is  a  record  to  which  I  look  with 
.some  pride  and  s.-)ine  envy  It  will  be  one 
that  will  be  hard  to  replace,  I  know,  by 
whoever  lakes  his  place  as  a  Represent- 
iitive  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Peiin- 
svlvania. 

I     appreciate     the     gentleman     from 


Pennsylvania  yielding  to  me  to  join  with 
him  in  paying  tribute  to  the  service  of 
Elmer  Holland 

Mr  DENT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
colleague  and  neighbor.  Dr  Morgan,  for 
allowing  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  an 
old  and  dear  friend. 

Elmer  Holland  and  1  sUrted  our  polit- 
ical careers  together  in  the  SUte  leg- 
Lslature.  having  oeen  elected  to  that  body 
in  1934.  We  served  together  in  the  house 
of  representatives  and  we  served  to- 
gether in  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla  for  many  years.  Then  we  came  to 
the  Congress.  We  have  had  an  uninter- 
rupted service  from  1934  until  this 
moment. 

During  these  years.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Elmer  Holland  has  been  first  In  many 
things  He  was  the  flrst  man  to  stand  up. 
to  mv  knowledge,  in  a  legislative  body 
way  back  in  the  years  when  no  one  even 
gave  a  thought  to  the  idea  that  18-year- 
olds  might  be  able  to  vote  in  this  coun- 
try. He  led  the  flrst  flght  In  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  allow  18-year-olds  to 
vote  During  his  entire  career  here  he 
has  given  unselflishly  of  his  time  In  order 
to  make  the  lot  of  the  worklngman 
belter 

He  came  through,  as  the  son  of  a  steel- 
worker,  in  the  disastrous  strikes  In  west- 
em  Pennsvlvania.  He  lost  members  of 
his  family  in  the  eariy  fighting  days 
when  the  members  of  labor  were  trying 
to  organize  themselves  into  units  for 
mutual  protection  and  welfare  Elmer 
HoLL.^ND  long  ago  decided  that  his  career 
and  life  would  be  a  life  of  service  to 
tho.se  who  needed  it  the  mo^t. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  years  I  spent 
with  Elmer.  I  can  remember  in  1960 
when  after  the  election  of  President 
Kennedy  he  came  to  Washington  at  his 
own  expense  with  his  good  wife  and  they 
worked  out  of  a  hotel  room  for  6  weeks 
perfecting  the  flrst  Manpower  and 
Training  Act  that  was  introduced  in 
thLs  great  Congress. 

He  is  without  a  doubt  the  father  of 
manpower  training.  He  knew  the  plight 
of  the  worklngmen  who  sometimes  in 
the  middle  years  of  their  lives  find  them- 
.selves  di-splaced  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other from  jobs  that  they  have  par- 
ticipated in  and  worked  at  since  their 
early  youth.  In  that  .section  of  Penn- 
.sylvania  where  Elmer  and  myself  come 
from  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  young 
man  in  the  older  days  to  go  to  work  at 
the  age  of  12.  Elmer  himself  .started 
at  a  very  early  ace.  It  was  only  becau.se 
of  his  .service  in  World  War  I  that  he  was 
able  to  get  a  formal  education.  He  came 
from  a  long,  hard-fightmg  group  of 
Irishmen  who  created  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  the  flrst  organizations  that  worked 
for  someone  who  worked  for  a  living. 

During  these  later  days  .some  of  you 
may  not  recognize  the  Elmer  Holland 
that  I  knew.  He  was  a  very  strong  man. 
both  in  his  purpose  and  in  his  physical 
being.  I  remember  once  on  the  floor  in 
Harnsburg  an  argument  started  over  a 
newspaper  article  written  by  one  of  the 
pressmen  who  sat  right  in  front  of  the 


members  of  the  senate  alongside  the 
rostrum,  right  on  the  floor.  This  par- 
ticular newspaperman— he  is  still  living 
and  quite  a  fine  fellow— had  written  an 
article  that  did  not  do  justice  to  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Elmer  s 
opinion.  The  matter  broke  out  into  an 
argument  that  went  across  the  aisle  and 
across  the  rostrum  and  all  the  way  down 
to  the  press  section. 

This  gentleman  stood  up,  and  in  an 
unusual  manner  defended  himself 
against  the  attack  made  on  the  floor 
by  Senator  Holland  at  the  time.  I  will 
never  forget  Elmer.  Elmer  walked  up  to 
him  and  he  said  to  the  gentleman,  "You 
are  overstepping  your  ground,"  and  he 
laid  a  beautiful  right  In  his  kisser  and 
sent  him  back  to  his  seat.  He  came  back 
on  the  floor  and  apologized  to  the 
house  for  losing  his  temper. 

Later  the  newspaperman  and  Elmer 
became  very  fast  friends.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  Elmer  had  the  real 
answer  to  what  to  do  when  you  get  a  bad 
newspaper  article.  I  myself  have  never 
had  the  courage  to  try  it.  But  Elmer  had 
a  lot  of  courage. 

I  remember  once  also  in  the  house  of 
representatives  when  there  was  an  at- 
tempt being  made  to  impeach  the  mayor 
of  the  city.  The  city  happened  to  be 
Elmer's  city.  Elmer  took  the  floor,  and 
in  those  days— and  even  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  we  enjoy  the 
same  rights  and  prerogatives  that  the 
U  S.  Senate  enjoys — unlimited  time  and 
unlimited  debate.  We  did  not  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  germaneness  of 
the  subject  matter  before  us.  Elmer  got 
up  on  his  feet  and  he  darned  near  talked 
that  mayor  to  death  while  he  was  trying 
to  impeach  him,  and  he  could  do  that  in 
his  day. 

Today  it  is  sad  to  see  that  a  man  of  his 
abUity  has  to  leave  the  Congress  when 
he  still  has  within  him  a  great  deal  of 
service  that  he  could  render  to  his  people. 
It  is  not  age.  It  is  really  a  malady,  one 
that  afflicted  him  a  few  years  back. 
Through  all  these  years  he  was  most  at- 
tentive to  his  duties  despite  the  many 
days  he  spent  In  pain. 

I  personally  pay  tribute  to  him  for  the 
public  service  he  has  rendered  almost 
every  year  during  his  entire  mature  life- 
time. I  say  that  men  like  him  sometimes 
desen'e  better  than  what  we  give.  They 
deserve  better  than  what  the  country 
gives. 

To  Mr.  Morgan  I  say  I  thank  you  on 
behalf  of  Elmer  and  his  lovely  family 
for  taking  this  time  to  enable  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  him. 

At  this  point  I  introduce  Into  the  Rec- 
ord a  glowing  tribute  to  Elmer  Holland 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
through  its  legislative  representative, 
Mr.  Andrew  Biemlller. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 
AMERICAN    Federation    op    Labor 

AND       CONGRESS      OF       iNDtJSTMAI. 

Organizations  . 

Washington.  DC,  July  22.  1968. 
Hon.  John  Dent. 
U.S.  House  of  RepTesentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DEAR  John:  I  am  deUghted  to  learn  that 
vou  and  Congressman  Morgan  are  taking  a 
special  order  this  week  to  honor  our  good 
friend  Congressman  Elmer  Holland.  I  would 


like  to  make  a  few  remarits  about  him  in  this 
letter  and  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would 
include  them  in  your  remarks  on  the  floor 

Elmer  Holland  will  be  remembered  by 
many  but  none  will  miss  his  presence  In  the 
House    of    Representatives    more    than    the 

AFL-CIO.  ,  ,  ,   „^ 

Congressman  Holland  Is  more  than  u  friend 
of  ours  he  is  one  of  us.  Not  only  because  he 
Is  a  member  of  the  United  Steelworkers  Nor 
lust  because  he  fought  to  organize  the  un- 
organized in  the  hard  and  sometimes  tierre 
formative  years  of  the  old  CIO. 

He  Is  also  one  of  us  because  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  help  the  unemployed  and  under- 
employed in  our  land  He  Is  among  the  f  rst 
to  understand  that  for  the  hard  core  un- 
employed, training  in  the  elementary  things, 
like  reading  and  writing,  is  paramount  to 
gaining  the  opportunity  for  a  decent  Job— 
the  opportunity  for  a  life  of  dignity  that  he 
feels  should  be  the  right  of  all  free  men. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  subcommittee 
that  gave  birth  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  he  rendered  a  service 
that  will  be  remembered  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  generations  of  Americans  yet  to 
come.  In  just  five  years,  more  than  a  million 
unemployed  and  underemployed  have  had 
the  chance  to  learn  skills  through  MDTA  that 
resulted  in  Jobs— and  dignity— for  the  over- 
whelming majority. 

He  has  always  been  found  on  the  side  ol 
the  best  Interests  of  the  American  people  in 
all  the  votes  he  has  cast  while  Ir  the  Con- 
gress. Never  has  he  flinched  on  any  measure 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  workers. 

Yes.  we  In  the  AFL-CIO  will  dearly  miss 
Congressman  Holland  and  his  grand  and 
lovely  wife,  Emily. 

We  who  are  proud  to  call  Elmer  Holland 
"friend"  wish  him  a  long  and  rewarding  re- 
tirement that  he  so  richly  deserves. 
V?ith  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  J.  BrEMiLLER. 
Director,  Department  of  Legislation. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
pride  that  I  join  in  honoring  Elmer 
Holland,  but  it  is  with  sorrow  that  I 
note  the  fact  that  these  remarks  are 
meant  to  signal  his  impending  retire- 
ment from  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Holland]  has  served  in  the  House, 
and  on  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, with  distinction  and  with  honor. 
His  contributions  to  that  committee  in- 
clude some  of  the  most  significant  legis- 
lation we  have  enacted  in  the  years  of 
my  service  as  a  member  thereof.  The  list 
is  headed,  of  course,  by  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  of  which 
Elmer  Holland  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  -father."  Elmer  would  be 
the  last  person  to  deny  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  were  among  those  who 
made  that  act  possible  in  1962,  and  who 
have  helped  amend  it  in  subsequent  years 
to  improve  it  and  keep  it  flexible.  But 
if  one  name  were  to  be  singled  out  in 
connection  with  that  legislation— which 
is  truly  the  basis  for  our  entire  national 
manpower  policy — that  name  would  be 
Elmer  Holland's. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation 
and  Economic  Progress,  the  liberalizing 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  the  Federal  Metal 
and  Nomnetallic  Mine  Safety  Act,  the 
legislation  enacted  In  this  Congress  to 


ban  age  discrimination  In  employment — 
all  of  these  solid  accomplishments  bear, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  Elmer 
Holland's  imprint.  Like  most  legislation, 
all  of  them  are  due  to  the  work  of  many 
men.  But  our  friend  from  Permsylvania 
advanced  each  of  them  mightily. 

I  cannot  list  the  full  scope  of  Elmer 
Holland's  success  as  a  Member  of  Ihla 
House.  Indeed.  I  doubt  any  one  man  can. 
Because  he.   like  most  truly   successful 
Members,  knows  well  that  true  'success" 
as  a  Representative  is  not  merely  meas- 
ured  in   the  number  of  times  his  own 
bills  become  law,  or  his  own  causes  tri- 
umph. He  knows  that  the  "success"  of 
which  a  Member  of  this  Hou.se  can  be 
proud  is  .sometimes  as  unpublicized  as  the 
simple  act  of  persuading  an  administra- 
tive  agency   that  a  citizen  has  a  case 
worth  the  agency's  time  to  look  at  again. 
He  knows  that  "success"  may  come,  not 
with  association  with  a  great  legislative 
victory,  but  with  association  with  a  de- 
feat which  a  happier  time  will  overturn 
and  turn  into  victory.  Elmer  Holland 
has  never  been  afraid  to  be  in  the  minor- 
ity when  he  felt  in  his  heart  that  the  ma- 
jority was  wrong. 

It  has  been  a  privilege.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  even  more,  it  has  been  a  pleasure,  to 
have  been  associated  with  this  good  man, 
the  very  able  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Elmer  Holland.  I  wish  him  the 
very  best  in  the  years  to  come. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  several  letters  from 
friends  and  coworkers  of  Elmer  Holland 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Washington,  July  26,  1968. 
Dear  Elmer:  Your  many  years  of  service  in 
the  Congress  deserve  our  lilghest  commenda- 
Uon  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
you,  and  I  am  proud  to  count  you  among  my 
friends 

You  have  a  record  in  which  you  may  take 
great  pride.  The  people  of  your  Dlstrlct-- 
Indeed,  all  of  Pennaylvanla— have  been  well 
represented  by  Elmer  Holland,  both  in  the 
State  House  and  in  Washington. 

I  wish  you  well  as  you  look  to  the  future. 
May  the  coming  years  be  happy  ones  spent 
with  friends  and  family. 
Sincerely. 

HDBEBT  H.   HtJMPHRET, 

The  Vice  President. 


The  Secretary  of 
Health,  BSjucation,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  29, 1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Holland:  I  am  vi-^ltlng  to  con- 
gratulate vou  on  your  years  of  service  on 
behalf  of  your  constituents  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Those  of  us  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  who  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  with  you  will  sorely  miss  your  effective 
leadership  on  behalf  of  education  programs 
and  programs  to  aid  disadvantaged  people 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Yours  is  a  record  of  which  you  and  your 
constituents  may  justly  be  proud  On  behalf 
of  myself,  and  of  the  many  members  of  my 
Department  who  have  been  privileged  to 
work  with  vou  over  the  years.  I  offer  hearti- 
est congratulations  and  warmest  good  wishes 

Sincerely. 

Wii.BUH  J  Cohen. 

Secretarv. 

Washington. 

July  2.'!. 
Dear  Elmer:   As  an  old  friend  who  knows 
first  hand  the  vital  contributlorifi  you   have 
made  to  the  Nation  since  j-ou  came  to  Con- 
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grem.  '.et  me  say  my  own  "Well  Done'"  — and 
wish  you  many  fruitful  years  In  private  life. 

Beat  w1»he«. 

Snw. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U  S    D«P*«Ti«NT  OF  Labor. 

OmCI    OF    TKK    SEC*rT\M.T. 

Washtngton 
I  am  h&ppy  to  Join  Elmer  Holland's  many 
friends  In  extending  my  best  wlshee  on  tbe 
occarton   of    this    much-deserved    tribute    to 
his  distinguished  career  of  public  service 

Elmer  Holland's  Ufe  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  blgbest  of  humanitarian  ideal* — -the  be- 
lief that  wvery  citizen  In  our  society  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  full  economic 
and  socUi  JuaUce.  Because  of  his  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  concerned  men  like  him 
the  great  majority  of  .\merican  citizens  to- 
day are  enjoying  the  greatest  period  of  pros- 
perity ever  known  to  this  or  any  other 
Nation 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Elmer  Holland's  able  etTorts  In  the  leglsla- 
turea  of  his  State  and  his  Nation  have  helped 
to  elevate  the   quality   of   American   life 

Aa  Secxttary  of  Labor  I  am  especially 
grateful  for  his  outsUinding  work  on  the 
House  Education  a.nd  Labor  Committee 
While  serving  on  this  important  body  he 
ha«  he»p«l  to  shape  a  wide  arr.iv  ■>(  legisla- 
tion that  IS  upgrading  employment  stand- 
ards and  opportunities  f  ;r  all  our  citizens 
The  Manpower  Development  and  rralnlng 
Act  U  only  one  of  his  important  legacies  As 
House  sponsor  of  this  landmark  meu*ure.  El- 
mer Holland  has  helped  to  open  new  horizons 
of  opportunity  and  hope  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  Americans 

Since  this  Act  was  passed  more  than  a 
million  men.  women,  and  youth  have  been 
served  by  Its  training  pnignuns  I  Join 
Americana  everywhere  m  expressing  grati- 
tude for  Elmer  Hollands  contrlbutkns  to 
this  great  achievement 

Elmer  Holland  richly  deserves  'he  pr\lse 
and  recognition  he  Is  re»-eiving  today  I  'ffer 
him  my  best  hopes  for  a  long  and  fr^istful 
retirement  I  know  that  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvajila  \r.d  the  entire  Nation  will  continue 
to  benefit  from   his  energy  and   talents 

WlUI-.^RD    WiRTZ. 
Serrrtary  nf    L'ibor 

US   Department  or  Labch.  OmcE 

or    THE     AS.SISTANT     SCCKETARY 

Washington  July  -'6   l^6S 

Dear  Elmer  Yjur  retiring  makes  me  real- 
ize what  a  splendid  span  •!  time  and  activity 
circles   our   association 

You  have  seen  much  accomplished  to 
assls'  our  working  people  and  you  have  had 
much  to  do  with  seeing  that  they  are  as- 
sisted. 

Manv  people  have  monuments  erected  and 
books  written  about  them  You  can  take 
Joy  in  knowing  that  your  monuments  .are  in 
the  better  ;ives  thai  working  pe<iple  are  liv- 
ing because  of  vour  help 

May  your  retlren.ent  bring  you  the  joy 
you  deserve 

Sincerely. 

Esther  Ptterson 

US.    DtJ-ARTMENT   OK    LaBi  R.   OtTICE 
OF    THE     A-SSlSTANT    SKLRETARY. 

Wa,>/ii'ii/ton   D  C  .July  29.  196S 

Hjn     CARi.  D    PERJilNb. 

Hou'i-  0/  Keprt:sentattves. 
Wa^ftiigton.  D  C 

Dear  CoNCRtivsMA.N  Perkins  I  count  It  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  Join  those  who 
salute  the  distinguished  'axeer  uf  Elmer 
Holland  Elmer  and  I  have  worked  together 
fur  many  years  I  remember  with  distinct 
pleasure  Elmer  Holland  s  service  'o  his  o.un- 
iry  as  a  member  of  Congress  in  rJ42  when  he 
took  an  exceedingly  courageous  stand  against 
the  American  Plrsiers  that  can  and  will  never 
be  forgotten 


After  his  distinguished  service  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senate,  he  came  back  to  the 
Congress  In  1956  As  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  House  EducaUon  and  Labor  Committee 
and  as  Chairman  of  lU  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  he  was  most  Instrumental  In  the 
passage  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  This  legislation  has  brought 
training,  retraining  and  Job  opportunities  to 
millions  of  Americans  He  has  never  In  the 
past  12  years  hesitated  to  flght  for  the  social, 
economic  and  manpower  legislation  which 
was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  working 
man 

I  have  treasured  my  friendship  with  Elmer 
and  his  good  wife.  Emily,  for  these  many 
years  The  C.mgre.ss  of  the  United  States 
will  miss  him  I  shall  consider  them  as  treas- 
ured   friends    in    the   years   to   come 

Sincerely. 

Stanley  H  Rtjttenberc 
Assiitant     Secretary     and      Manpoxcer 

Administrator 

U  S  Department  or  Labor. 
OmcE  or  THE  .Assistant  Secretabt, 

Wa.ihington    DC   July  26   1968 
Hon    Elmer  J    Holland, 

Chaimuin  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
House    of    Representatives.    Washington. 

DfiAR  Elmfr  On  your  departure  from  the 
national  scene,  I  want  to  Join  your  many 
frtend.s  and  colleagues  In  wishing  you  every 
measure  of  happiness  m   the  years  ahead 

It  should  be  a  Rreat  source  of  pride  to  re- 
flect on  your  significant  achievements  in 
pioneering  legislation  for  the  less  fortunate 
Citizens  of  our  Nation  Thrnigh  your  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  make  the  economy 
a  better  serv.mt  of  human  purpose  you  have 
been  .itale  ua  provide  legislative  instrujnents 
which  can  be  directed  conUnually  toward 
changing  nianp<iwer  problems  that  attend 
changing  ecmomlc  conditions 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  represented  a 
new  and  im.tglnaUve  proposal  which  grew 
out  of  the  scrutiny,  attention,  and  sense  of 
resix>ni>jbillly  exercised  by  the  Select  Sub- 
conunit'-ee  under  your  leadership  This  Act 
lias  made  p«>s8ible  programs  of  assistance  for 
over  a  million  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons  The  IlexlblUty  of  this  In- 
novaUve  le^flslatlon  has  resulted  In  tralmng 
programs  in  more  than  1300  different  occu- 
pations with  grtttlfylng  results  in  the  sub- 
.sefiuerit  empiovment  records  of  Its  trainees 
Ol  e<iual  Importance,  the  Act  continues  to 
be  i.xirrectly  characterized  .ts  a  living.  chaJig- 
ing  law  always  responsive  to  manpower 
problems  iis  they  emerge  New  [Xtthways  to 
employment,  and  new  patterns  of  training 
ha\e  developed  from  your  constant  search 
for  better  ways  of  tuUlIUng  the  legislative 
miuidate  and  fmm  the  translation  ■ -f  your 
findings  into  .-uUon 

I  salute  you  for  your  distinguished  contrl- 
buUon   to  the  soluuon  of   the  Nations  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems 
WlUi  personal  regards.  I  .un. 
Sincerely. 

STANlf.V    H     RlTTENBtaC. 

Assistant   Secretary   and    Sfanpouer    Ad- 
ministrator 


US     r')EPARTMENT  l>r  I.ABflR. 

Mani-'iwcr  .Administration, 

Washington,  D  C 
Hon    Carl  D   Pehkins. 

Chairman.    Committee    on    Education    and 
Labor    House  of  Kepresentatiies.  Wash- 
ing tori,  D  C 
Ulah  Carl     It  Is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
I    find    Elmer   Holland    leaving    the    nauonal 
scene    Two  of    the   roost  satisfying   yt*n  of 
my  life  were  spent  assisting  him  In  his  work 
as    Chairman    of    the    Select    Subcommittee 
on  Labor. 

This    Nation    will    long    benefit    from    the 


contributions  Elmer  has  made  to  manpower 
development  and  training  and  to  the  soUi- 
Uon  of  the  Natlon'B  economic  and  Boclal 
problems  Since  Its  enactment  under  the  In- 
spired leadership  of  his  Subcommittee  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
hAS  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  NaUon's 
most  effective  legislative  Instruments,  His 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  as  well  as  many 
distinguished  manpower  authorities  have 
characterized  It  In  these  terms: 

The  most  sucessful  program  yet  devised 
to  help  people  become  self-supporting. 

It  deserves  and  has  received  widespread 
support  from  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  thread  that  runs  through  the  Act  and 
Its  amendments  Is  the  wish  to  make  skill 
training  available  on  a  broader  basis,  with 
greater  flexibility  In  the  selection  of  train- 
ees, the  payment  of  training  allowances,  and 
the  wavs  In  which  skill  training  or  retrain- 
ing can  be  utilized  as  a  tool  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific needs,  not  only  of  those  to  be  trained 
t>ut  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

rrainlng  has  been  highly  beneficial  to 
industrv.  In  enabling  the  private  enterprise 
sy.stem  to  find  the  workers  that  unceasing 
technoloelcal  change  requires. 

The  Act  has  aided  the  cause  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  and  the  great  was 
against  poverty 

It  has  helped  whole  communities  recover 
from  major  industrial  dislocation, 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  compliments 
that  has  been  paid  Elmer  Holland  or  any 
other  member  of  Congress  In  recent  years 
was  the  unanimous  action  and  total  bipar- 
tisan support  he  received  In  the  enactment 
of  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Act,  In  fact, 
in  approving  the  amendments  the  President 
stated  that  he  was  happy  to  sign  a  measure 
to  make  even  better  something  already  very 

good  " 

I    am    honored    to   Join    his    many    friends 
.and   colleagues   In   testifying   to   his   signifi- 
cant achievements  In  the  public  Interest. 
Sincerely  vours. 

CVRTIS  C    AJLLER, 

Associate  Manpower  Adminutrator. 

V  S     Department   of    Labor.    Br- 
REAC  or   Employees   Compewsa- 

TION. 

Washington.  D  C    July  29.  1968. 
Hon    Carl  D   Pekkins. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor.   House    of    Representatives,    Wash- 
ington. D  C 
Dear  Mr    Chairman     It  is  an  honor  and    v 
privilege  to  wnte  to  you  concerning  an  out- 
suandlii^  ;>ubl!c  .servant  and  great  American. 
Elmer  J    Ho. land.  Member  of  Congress,  from 
the    Twenuelh    D.-sirict    of    Pennsylvania.    I 
need  lioi  review  Ii>r  you  the  Membere  of  Con- 
t;ress     .thtr  t;o\crnmcnt  officials,  his  consul 
ueiils    .Hid    -he    people    of    this,    his    beloved 
pounlrv    hLs   renv-u-kable  record  of  service  to 
his   fellow  citizens    It  has   long   been   recog- 
nized and  I  feel  certain  well  known 

His  work  as  Cl\airman  of  the  select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  demonstrated  not  only 
his  special  talent  in  the  field  but  also  his 
sense  of  Justice  and  humanitarian  concern 
for  people  in  need  A  typiCiU  example  of  these 
trmJts  and  one  which  will  stand  as  a  tribute 
to  him  for  all  time  la  the  1966  amendments 
improving  the  Federal  Employees  Compen- 
sauon  Act.  It  has  been  recognized  as  not 
only  an  excellent  technical  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  forward  looking  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  .ulequate  workmen's  compeneauon 
law  in  the  world  The  thousands  of  disabled 
federal  employees  and  others  to  whom  it  ap- 
plies lud  who  have  benefited  by  this  law.  as 
well  .is  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who 
unfortunately  die  as  a  result  ol  performance 
of  their  duty  in  government  service,  owe  him 
a  debt  of  grauiude.  One  need  only  examine 
lis  provisions  to  see  that  it  means  the  dlfler- 
euce  between  an  extremely  difficult  economic 
life  If  not  one  of  poverty  and  dependence  on 
chanty    and  that  of  being  able  to  continue 
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to  support  one's  family  in  a  nianner  con- 
sistent with  principles  of  our  great  demo- 
craUc  society. 

It  was  indeed  an  honor  to  have  assisted  him 
and  the  comnilttee  In  some  small  way  when 
they  were  drafting  this  legislation.  I  have  had 
an  even  greater  sense  of  satisfaction  as  its 
administrator  In  seeing  the  results  of  his  la- 
bor Government  employees  everywhere,  past, 
present  and  future,  have  been  afforded  an 
outstanding  benefit  by  the  protection  It  pro- 
vides in  the  event  of  Injury  or  death. 

In  closing  may  I  Just  say  that  In  hartng 
known  him.  I  am  better  for  It.  He  is  a  A^e 
centleman.  This  1  believe  is  the  finest  tribute 
that  can  be  paid  any  man.  I  am  certain  that 
he  will  continue  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  citizens  In  making  the  vrorld  a  better 
place  in   which  to  live,  and  may  God  bless 

him. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  A.  Tinsi.et. 

Director. 

E<JDAL     EMPLOYMENT    OPPOKTVNrrT 

Commission. 

Washington.    DC,  July   24,   1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  J    Holland. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  note  is  to  thank 
vou  profoundly  for  your  support  of  our  work 
kt  the  Equal  ETmployment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission During  our  three  years  of  existence 
your  consistent  support  of  our  activities  has 
meant  a  good  deal  to  us. 

May  I  Join  your  many  friends  in  wishing 
you  well  in  your  future  activities.  The  Con- 
gress win  be  missing  your  distinguished  voice 
In  the  years  ahead. 

With  warm  personal  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Clipforo  L.  Alexanbih,  Jr., 
.  Chairman. 

The  Oforce  Washington  UNrvERSiTT. 

February  26,  1968. 
Hon    Elmer  J.  Holland. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Holland  :  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  read  the  release  announcing  your 
plans  to  retire  from  Congress.  Your  leader- 
ship on  behalf  of  liberal  causes  and  con- 
structive legislation  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  your  numerous  friends  and  many  others 
who  benefited  by  the  legislation  you  spon- 
sored. 

It  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to 
work  for  you  during  my  stint  at  the  Ijeglsla- 
tlve  Reference  Service  and  subsequently. 

Relieved  of  Congressional  chores,  I  am  sure 
you  will  continue  to  champion  the  causes  for 
which  you  have  achieved  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. 

Best  regards  to  Mrs.  Holland. 
Cordially, 

Sam  A.  LEVtTAN. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Gibbons  1. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  committee  with  EXmer  Hol- 
land for  almost  6  years  now  and  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  serving  on  his 
subcommittee.  Elmer  Holland  is  one  of 
the  most  diligent  and  one  of  the  kindest 
and  one  of  the  most  punctual  men  I  ever 
have  met.  In  spite  of  his  physical  diffi- 
culties, Congressman  Holland  was  al- 
ways one  of  the  first  persons  to  attend 
COTunittee  sessions.  He  always  was  there 
when  we  needed  someone  to  count  on  for 
a  quorum  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

As  chairman  of  our  subownmlttee,  Mr. 
Holland  provided  us  •with  an  excellent 
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staff  and  excellent  staff  services.  He  was 
thoughtful  of  all  the  Members. 

I  regret  to  see  Mr.  Holland  leave  be- 
cause he  has  made  a  great  deal  of  excel- 
lent contribution  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion and  labor. 

I  know  Elmer  Holland  and  his  fine 
family  will  always  look  back  upon  his 
service  in  this  Congress  as  being  a  high 
point  In  his  life,  and  really  a  high  point 
for  his  district  and  his  country,  because 
he  deserves  the  applause  of  all  of  us  here. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the     gentleman     from     Florida      I  Mr. 

Pepper!.  ,  ^^     ,   ., 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
able  gentleman  in  the  -well  for  allowing 
me  to  join  vith  our  colleagues  today  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  able  and  esteemed 
friend  and  beloved  colleague  Elmer  Hol- 
land. We  all  delight  to  do  honor  to  those 
who  deser\-e  honor.  I  know  of  no  man 
more  deser\'ing  of  the  acclaim  and  the 
esteem  and  the  respect  of  his  colleagues 
and  his  fellow  citizens  than  Elmer  Hol- 
land. 

To  Elmer  Holland  public  service  has 
been  a  high  privilege.  To  him  it  is  not 
something  from  which  he  derived  pre- 
requisites or  power  or  compensation.  It 
has  been  to  him  a  kind  of  ministry 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  to  better  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
men  Many  men,  women,  and  children  in 
America— indeed  in  the  world  today- 
walk  on  higher  ground  because  of  Elmer 
Holland  and  the  battle  he  has  waged  in 
their  behalf.  He  has  left  a  splendid  legis- 
lative record  here  in  this  House  and  in 
this  Congress.  The  country  will  ever  re- 
gard him  highly  in  its  annals  for  having 
made  America  better,  for  the  legislation 
he  has  sponsored  and  supported  here  in 
the  House. 

He  has  been  a  man  whom  we  have  all 
cherished  individually  for  his  personal- 
ity, for  his  spirt  of  compassion,  for  the 
qualities  of  friendship  which  he  possesses 
in  extraordinary  degree. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  this  man.  so 
talented  and  so  dedicated  and  so  devoted 
to  the  public  service,  has  had  his  phy- 
sical energies  impaired  by  infirmity. 

He  will  always  be  deep  in  the  memory 
of  everyone  who  has  known  him  here. 
We  'Will  always  send  with  him  wherever 
he  goes  our  fondest  'wishes  and  our 
heartfelt  concern.  We  pray  that  God's 
blessings  may  afford  health  and  happi- 
ness to  this  good  and  great  man  for  many 
years  yet  to  come. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 

ElLBERGl. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con 


gress  of  the  United  States  has  be^J^or- 

■     ■  '^-«:rtt( 


tunate  Indeed  to  have  had  Elbier  ttol- 
LAND  in  its  midst  for  14  years. 

In  a  short  while  he  wUl  be  taking  leave 
of  us,  taking  his  charming  wife  Emily 
with  him,  as  he  returns  to  his  native 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

■While  I  am  sure  Emily  and  Elmer  will 
be  taking  away  many  happy  memories 
of  those  years  on  the  Washington  scene, 
those  of  us  remaining  will  have  mem- 
ories too,  of  a  man  who  led  the  way,  who 
was  never  satisfied  with  the  status  quo,  of 
a  man  who  loves  people  and  showed  It  by 
helping  all  humanity. 

Those  who  know  Elmer  Holland  will 


call  him  a  pragmatlst;  a  man  who  knows 
the  hard  facts  about  life  and  deprivation. 
But  what  a  pragmatlst  he  is— a  realist 
with  his  head  in  the  clouds. 

As  an  example,  back  in  1956,  Elmer 
introduced  the  first  Federal  scholarship 
bill  It  provided  for  outright  scholarships 
for  those  specializing  in  engineering  and 
the  sciences,  as  well  as  to  those  intending 
to  teach  scientific  subjects. 

Some  may  have  termed  Elmer  a 
•dreamer";  he  was  not,  he  was  a  prog- 
nosticator.  , 

His  bill  languished  and  died  in  com- 
mittee He  reintroduced  it  the  following 
session.  Still  it  languished  in  committee. 
Then  a  streak  was  seen  across  the 
heavens— sputnik.  Suddenly,  the  bill  had 
hundreds  of  sponsors. 

Our  present  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  is  the  outgrowth  of  Elmer  Hol- 
land's original  proix>sal. 

There  were  many  ways  Elmer  Hol- 
land led  the  way,  not  only  in  the  Con- 
gress but  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
tuie,  where  he  served  with  honor  22 
years,  8  in  the  house  and  14  in  the  sen- 

He  has  served  his  Nation  well  in  two 
world  wars.  He  served  the  American 
Labor  Movement  well  for  many  years. 
His  departure  from  the  Congress  will 
leave  a  gap  difficult  to  close.  We  shall 
try  to  fill  it,  but  we  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute.  I 
regret  the  impending  retirement  of  the 
Honorable  Elmer  J.  Holland  of  the 
Pennsylvania  12th  District,  who  has 
served  the  people  of  the  Pittsburgh  area, 
as  a  stanch  liberal  for  the  past  13  years. 
Bom  in  Pittsbui-gh,  and  educated  in 
Pittsburgh  through  his  undergraduate 
years  in  college,  Elmer  Holland  came 
to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
his  city  in  every  vital  respect.  He  also 
acquired  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  world 
affairs,  during  several  years  of  military 
service  in  World  Wars  I  and  II,  and  as 
a  graduate  student  at  universities  both 
in  Fi-ance  and  England. 

Before  entering   poUtics,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  advertising  business,  but 
in  the  1930s  he  was  nominated  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature,  elected  follow- 
ing  his   first   campaign,   and   reelected 
four  times  before  running  successfully 
for  Congress  in  1942,  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term.  He  also  became  identified,  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  time,  with  the  pub- 
lic relations  department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 
A   reapportionment   law    destroyed    his 
congressional  district  in  1942.  and  Elmer 
Holland,    therefore,    returned    to    the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  the  capacity 
of  a  State  senator.  There  he  remained, 
several  elections,  until  the  special  elec- 
tion of  1956  to  fill  the  congressional  seat 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Otwigress- 
woman   Buchanan.    In   six   consecutive 
elections  since   then,   he   has  been   re- 
tiuned  to  Washington,  and  the  service 
he  has  provided  both  his  district  and 
the  country  at  large  entitles  him  to  great 
commendations. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  and 
the  Impact  of  Automation,  and  chairman 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  he 
urged  the  passage  of  numerous  pieces  of 
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leglsUtlon  TlUl  to  the  Interest*  of  mll- 
Uona  of  American  working  men  and 
women. 

It  waa  Elkki  Hollawd  who.  In  1956. 
Introduced  the  first  Federal  scholarship 
bill  In  Congress,  which  would  have  pro- 
vided outright  scholarships  for  persons 
specializing  In  engineering  and  the  sci- 
ences, as  well  as  those  who  would  teach 
mathematics,  science,  physics  and  simi- 
lar subjects  This  legislation  was  intro- 
duced following  consultation  with  the 
deans  of  the  150  accredited  engineering 
schools  In  the  United  States  as  well  as 
the  National  Science  Foundation  The 
bill  foundered  In  committee  until  the 
advent  of  Sputnik,  at  which  point  it  was 
suddenly  embraced  by  many  who  had 
previously  opposed  it  Once  out  In  the 
open,  the  scholarship  bill  became  the 
basis  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act 

Elmxk  Holland  also  introduced  legis- 
lation ftrst  In  1956  which  would  require 
the  President,  under  the  Pull  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  to  review  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  Nation  and  provide  re- 
training courses  for  those  whose  skills 
had  been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  Intro- 
duction of  automation  and  mechanical 
devices  In  our  mills,  mines,  factories,  and 
railroads.  No  action  was  taken  on  the 
proposal  until  the  election  of  John  F 
Kennedy  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Immediately  following  his  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Kennedy  asked  that  Congre.ss- 
man  Holland  inaugurate  a  survey  on  the 
problem  of  "Unemployment  and  the  Im- 
pact of  Automation."  Within  a  months 
time,  the  report  was  delivered  to  the 
President-elect.  The  findings  were  dis- 
turbing and  were  acted  upon  with  dis- 
patch Congressman  Holland  was  urged 
to  continue  and  expand  his  Investigation 
Ln  this  regard  and  to  keep  the  In- 
coming administration  informed  of  his 
conclusions 

The  result  of  this  work  is  now  known 
as  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  which  not  only 
launched  a  major  program  but  also 
warned  the  country  of  the  growing  need 
for  retraining  the  unemployed,  at  Fed- 
eral expense,  as  an  alternative  to  need- 
lessly discarding  the  energ>-  of  labor  vital 
to  the  national  Interest.  As  a  side  devel- 
opment, the  Nation  became  familiar  with 
evidence  showing  that  our  educational 
system  for  many  present-day  students 
Is  far  from  being  meaningful  or  even 
very  helpful,  and  that  additional  train- 
ing Is  mandatory  The  need  for  adult 
education — t)oth  technical  and  aca- 
demic— merely  to  remain  capable  of  re- 
taining employable  status  also  is  becom- 
ing quite  apparent. 

When  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Trauung  Act  W8u>  passed  in  1962,  it 
was  regarded  by  many  as  a  revolution- 
ary development,  notwithstanding  the 
large  majority  it  received  in  the  House 
at  that  time  Times  have  changed 
rapidly,  however  Amendments  to  the 
act,  offered  In  1965  and  1966,  received 
unanimous  endorsement  in  the  House. 
To  Congressman  Holland  goes  much  of 
the  credit  for  this  change  of  congres- 
sional opinion 

During  the  years  he  served  in  the 
Pennsylvania   Legislature   and   here,   In 


this  Chamber,  Congressman  Holland 
successfully  promoted  the  Interest  of 
many  reforms  long  needed  and  long 
Ignored  Long  ago  he  secured  the  reduc- 
Uon  of  public  transit  ratea  for  school- 
children He  was  the  architect  of  the 
Ohio  River  Valley  compact  for  clean 
streams  and  nvera  He  worked  hard  and 
.steadily  for  unemplo.vment  compensa- 
tion, workmen's  compensation,  minimum 
wage.s,  lowering  the  awe  for  .social  se- 
curity beneflUs  and  permitting  disability 
beneflus  to  be  paid  to  those  disabled  from 
50  years  of  age  on,  an  adequate  health 
program  lor  [persons  on  .social  security, 
and  numerous  other  measures  of  social 
legislation,  many  of  Which  l^ave  now  be- 
come the  laws  of  the  land 

Our  colleague  has  .served  his  district 
and  hi.s  coiinti-y  with  sincerity,  diligence, 
and  kjreat  ability  He  shall  certainly  be 
missed  by  ever>'onc  working  in  behalf 
of  social  progre.ss 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker.  I  deem 
It  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  honor 
Congressman  Elmer  J  Holland,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  Is  retiring  from  Con- 
gress at  the  t>nd  of  this  session. 

Mr  Holland  has  written  a  historic 
and  bright  chapter  to  the  history  of  the 
Congre.ss  Since  his  first  term  in  the  77th 
Congress  and  his  reelection  in  1956,  he 
has  pursued  in  his  quiet  way.  a  most  ef- 
fective campaign  to  draft  an''  carry  to 
victory  legislation  which  has  become  the 
hallmark  in  the  field  of  labor  education. 
As  chairman  of  the  Srlect  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  House  Education  smd 
Labor  Committee,  Mr.  Holland  has  been 
a  most  effective  leader. 

The  legislation  which  has  become 
known  as  the  pioneer  bill  in  Federal  aid 
to  education— the  National  Defense 
Education  Act— Ls  the  outgrowth  of  a 
program  initiated  by  Chairman  Holland 
m  1956  At  that  time,  Mr.  Holland  in- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  the  Fed- 
e.al  scholarship  program.  It  was  includ- 
ed in  the  NDEA  which  we  recognize  as 
the  foundation  of  a  program  to  bring  the 
United  States  back  into  the  forefront  of 
nations  preparing  for  the  20th-century 
engineering  demands. 

Another  milestone  m  public  legislation 
can  be  claimfd  by  the  chairman  m  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962,  reported  from  his  subcom- 
mittee followinK  a  lengthy  .survey  and 
study  be«an  by  the  chairman  in  1956  on 
this  subject 

The  amendments  which  have  been  add- 
ed to  the  MDTA  in  subsequent  Congresses 
stand  as  a  tribute  to  the  chairman's  be- 
lief that  education  and  labor  go  hand  in 
hand  and  that  by  training  the  labor 
force,  the  United  States  stands  to  in- 
crease Its  productivity  and  its  competi- 
tive power  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

The  Congress  will  quickly  sense  the 
loss  of  this  generous  and  forward-think- 
ing man.  I  personally  will  miss  his  advice 
and  leadership  on  the  House  and  Educa- 
tion Committee  and  while  we  will  be 
poorer  by  his  departure.  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  wishing  hun  a  happy  and 
healthy  retirement.  I  hope  that  he  will 
continue  to  write  and  work  for  the  Im- 
provements in  the  fields  of  education  and 
labor  wliich  we  all  know  must  still  be 


attained.    To    the    chairman    and    his 
family,  good  luck  and  good  health. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  a  sense  of  deep  regret  that  Con- 
gressman Elmir  Holland  did  not  run  for 
reelection  in  Congress  this  year  because 
of  illness,  which  he  never  let  Interfere 
with  his  responsibilities  here  in  Congress 
at  any  time  He  certainly  has  had  an  out- 
standing leadership  role  in  legislation  for 
the  betterment  of  his  State  and  our  Na- 
tion and  he  leaves  behind  him  a  record 
which  anvone  could  admire  All  of  us 
hope  for  him  and  his  family  that  his 
health  will  continue  to  Improve  and  that 
he  will  have  a  happy  and  fruitful  retire- 
ment In  every  respect.  He  leaves  behind 
him  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  friendship  and  admiration  of  each 
of  us 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  Elmer 
J  Holland,  who  is  retiring  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  end  of 
this  session 

Elmer  Holland  was  first  elected  to  the 
Hoiuse  of  Representatives  In  the  77th 
Congress  in  1942.  He  served  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senate  from  1942  to  1956, 
when  he  was  again  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  he  has  been  re- 
elected to  the  House  ever  since.  During 
his  years  in  the  House  he  has  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  dedicated  and  hard- 
working Congressman,  and  he  has  given 
outstanding  ser\ice  to  his  constituents, 
to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
Nation. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  he  has  been  deeply 
involved  with  the  major  legislation  han- 
dled by  that  committee  over  the  last 
decade,  and  as  chairman  of  a  Select 
Labor  Subcommittee  he  has  proved  to 
be  an  extremely  capable  legislator. 

When  Elmer  Holland  leaves  at  the 
end  of  this  session  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  lose  one  of  its  ablest  and 
most  popular  Members.  I  want  to  wish 
him  Kood  luck  in  the  future  in  what- 
ever he  does,  and  I  hojae  that  in  private 
life  he  will  continue  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  In  public  life. 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  retire- 
ment of  Congressman  Elmer  Holland  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  the  end  of  this  term  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. His  many  years  of  experience 
as  a  biislness  executive,  industrial  leader, 
union  representative,  tuiid  legislator  at 
both  the  State  and  National  level  made 
him  one  of  the  most  outstanding  experts 
of  our  time  In  the  labor  and  economic 
conditions  of  our  Nation. 

Representative  Holland  has  had  a  Ions? 
and  distinguished  career  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  public  welfare,  including  ac- 
tive combat  during  two  World  Wars.  Over 
the  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  him  and  of  getting  to  know 
him  well;  he  has  been  a  Kood  and  loyal 
friend.  No  one  has  worked  harder  or 
more  tirelessly  to  improve  the  well- 
being  of  the  American  people. 

It  was  Congressman  Holland  who  first 
recognized  the  need  for  Federal  encour- 
agement for  the  training  of  engineers 
and  technicians;  In  1956,  he  Introduced 
the  first  Federal  scholarship  bill.  This 
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legislation  would  have  provided  outright 
scholarships  for  those  specializing  In 
engineering  and  the  sciences  as  well  as 
for  those  who  wanted  to  be  teachers  of 
mathematics,  science,  physics,  and 
similar  subjects.  The  bUl  was  the  result 
of  consultation  with  the  deans  of  the  ac- 
credited engineering  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  with  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Our  present  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  grew  out 
of  this  scholarship  bill  and  others  like  it 
which  afterward  appeared  in  response  to 
the  Sputnik  flight  in  1957. 

During  his  eight  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 
eight  terms  served  in  Washington  much 
of  the  legislation  conceived  and  initiated 
by  Representative  Holland  has  become 

He  secured  passage  of  bills  providing 
streetcar  passes  for  school  children  and 
authorizing  the  Ohio  River  Valley  Com- 
pact for  clean  streams  and  rivers.  He 
fought  for  unemployment  compensation, 
workmen's  compensation,  minimum 
wages  lowering  the  age  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  permitting  disability  bene- 
fits to  be  paid  at  age  50,  and  for  pro- 
viding an  adequate  health  program  for 
social  security  beneficiaries.  He  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  improved  stand- 
ards of  mine  safety,  with  the  problems 
of  migrant  laborers,  and  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged. 

But  perhaps  Congressman  Holland  s 
greatest  legislative  achievement  was  as 
chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  SubctMnmittee 
on  Unemployment  and  the  Impact  of 
Automation  in  the  87th  Congress.  As  far 
back  as  1956,  he  was  pressing  for  meas- 
ures to  provide  retraining  for  those 
whose  skUls  have  been  made  obsolete  by 
automation,  but  no  action  was  taken 
until,  at  President  Kennedy's  request, 
Bepreeentative  Holland  made  a  per- 
sonal nationwide  survey  of  the  problern. 
The  bUl  which  resulted  was  conceived, 
written  and  sponsored  by  Representative 
Holland;  we  know  it  today  as  the  Clark- 
HoUand  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor,  Congressman  Holland  has 
continued  to  make  a  magnificent  con- 
tribution in  the  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  creative  social  legislation.  His 
warmth,  loyalty  and  sense  of  social  con- 
science have  brought  him  the  afifection 
and  deep  respect  of  friends  and  asso- 
ciates I  am  proud  to  have  known  him. 
proud  to  have  been  his  friend  ajid  proud 
that  the  Government  of  this  wonderful 
Nation  of  ours  has  been  better  for  his 
services.  I  join  all  his  many  friends  and 
associates  in  sa>ang  how  very  much  we 
shall  miss  liim.  and  in  hoping  that  his 
many  good  years  to  come  will  be  full  and 
happy  ones. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  fine  i^erson  and  a  great  legislator 
who  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
term  Congressman  Elmer  J.  Holland 
has  dedicated  himself  to  the  public  wel- 
fare for  over  50  years.  He  has  been  a  sol- 
dier, a  humanitarian,  and  a  patriot.  He 
has  a  breadth  of  experience  in  the  eco- 
nomic worlds  of  both  business  and  labor 
seldom  acquired  by  a  single  individual. 
He  has  initiated  and  supported  some  of 


the  most  creative  and  significant  social 
legislation  of  our  time. 

To  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
and  the  privUege  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  Congressman  Holland,  his  de- 
parture will  be  a  great  loss.  We  wUl  miss 
his  sincerity,  his  loyalty  and  warmth. 
He  has  demonstrated  again  and  agam 
his  sensitivity  to  the  drastically  chang- 
ing needs  of  a  society  in  rapid  transition. 
The  landmark  provisions  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  will  stand  as  monuments  to  his 
achievement  in  Congress. 

I  congratulate  Representetive  Holland 
on  his  fine  record  of  service  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation,  and  join  with  his 
friends  and  associates  everywhere  in 
wishing  him  good  health  and  happiness 
in  whatever  lies  ahead. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
I  became  a  Member  of  this  House,  my 
name  in  the  roUcall  has  been  preceded 
by  that  of  Elmer  J.  Holland,  the  honor- 
able RepresenUtive  from  Pennsylvania. 
Congressman  Holland  will  be  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  term,  and  so.  for  me  this 
is  quite  a  personal  loss. 

All  of  Representative  Holland's  many 
friends  and  associates  are  going  to  miss 
his  name  very  much  when  it  is  absent 
from  the  rolls.  He  has  made  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  his  district,  his  State, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Nation  during 
half  a  century  of  patriotic  and  dedicated 
public  service.  He  saw  active  duty  in  two 
World  Wars.  ,        , 

In   his   home   State    of   Penn.sylvania 
he  served  eight  terms  in  the  legislature, 
four  in  the  house  of  representatives  and 
four  in  the  senate.  He  has  had  years  of 
experience  as  both  a  business  executive 
and  a  union  representative.  He  has  takeri 
the  initiative  in  designing  creative  social 
legislation  to  meet  the  difficult  challenge 
of  our  rapidly  changing  society.  He  has 
dedicated  his  entire  career  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  constituents  and  his  country. 
Congressman   Holland   came   to   the 
House  for  the  second  time  when  he  won 
a  special  election  in  1956  to  fill  the  seat 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Congress- 
woman  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  has  been  reelected  to  every  Congress 
since   In  the  years  that  he  has  served, 
both  in  the  State  and  in  the  National 
Legislature,  many  of  the  measures  which 
he    first    introduced    have    become    the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  pratitude 
to  Representative  Holland  for  his 
championing  of  bus  passes  for  school- 
children, the  Ohio  River  Valley  com- 
pact, minimum  wages,  liberalizing  of 
Federal  employee  compensation  provi- 
sions, lowering  the  age  for  social  secu- 
rity benefits  and  permitting  disability 
benefits  to  be  paid  to  those  disabled  at 
age  50,  and  raising  standards  of  mine 

No  one  has  been  more  sympathetic 
than  Representative  Holland  toward 
the  special  problems  of  the  aged  and 
of  migrant  laborers. 

It  was  Congressman  Holland  who 
first  became  concerned  over  the  vast 
numbers  of  men  who  were  being  left 
without  jobs  as  new  processes  of  auto- 
mation and  mechanization  took  places. 
As  far  back  as  1956  he  proposed  a  na- 
tional program  for  studying  the  full  im- 
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pact    of    automation    and    ending 
v.a-ste  of  displaced  maanpower. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  this  problem 
and  put  his  solid  backing  behind  a  com- 
prehensive nationwide  survey  by  Rep- 
resentative HOLLAND'S  Ad  Hoc  Conunit- 
tee  on  Unemployment  and  the  Impact 
of  Automation. 

Out  of  that  survey  came  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962   a  landmark  piece  of  legislation. 

I  salute  Representative  Holland  and 
congratulate   him   for   the   magnificent 
example  he  has  set.  an  example  in  the 
finest  American  political  and  patriotic 
tradition.  I  join  all  of  his  many  friends 
and  associates  in  wishing  him  the  very 
best  of  ever\'thing  in  the  years  to  come. 
Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  the 
verj-  best  in  the  years  to  come  to  our 
beloved    colleague    from    Pennsylvania. 
Elmer  Holland,  and  I  join  in  the  senti- 
ments expressed   by  my  chairman,  the 
gentieman   from   Kentucky,   and   other 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  sought 
to  pive  voice  to  the  affection  and  high 
regard  we  all  feel  for  this  courageous  and 
hard-working  public  servant. 

I  have  served  with  Elmer  Holland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  fellow  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  and  1  have 
served  under  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor  which  he 
has  so  long  and  so  ably  chaired. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  thing  to  single 
out  the  maior  accomplishments  of  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  because  these 
things  are  ranked  on  a  subjective  scale. 
What  one  Member  would  be  deeply  proud 
of.  another  might  consider  as  a  routine 
bit  of  legislative  business. 

I  do  not  know  what  Elmer  Holland 
is  produest  of.  but  I  think  the  American 
people— including  millions  who  have 
never  heard  of  this  quiet  lawmaker- 
owe  their  ereatest  debt  to  him  as  the 
father  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  its  subse- 
quent amendments.  I  do  not  believe  a 
more  important  piece  of  legislation  has 
come  out  of  our  subcommittee  in  this 
Congress  than  the  pending  bill  to  extend 
MDTA,  and  I  doubt  If  many  bills  of  great- 
er impact  have  come  out  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  in  the  sixties 
than  MDTA. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
today  have  better  jobs,  more  salable 
skills,  and  greater  hope  for  the  future 
because  of  this  act,  and  directly  because 
of  the  vision  and  persistence  of  Elmer 
Holland  in  seeking  and  obtaining  its 
enactment. 

Elmer  Holland  was  not  a  one-iime 
Congressman.  He  has  .served  among  us 
in  difficult  and  tr>-ing  times,  and  he  has 
voted  for  and  worked  for.  a  great  many 
important  pieces  of  legislation.  But  if  he 
had  to.  Elmer  Holland  could  retire  in  a 
mood  of  deep  satisfaction,  based  alone 
on  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  If  you  want  to  find  Elmer 
Holland's  monument,  go  to  the  skill  cen- 
ters, to  the  vocational  schools,  to  the 
thousands  of  factories  and  shops  and  of- 
fices and  stores  where  people,  yoimg  and 
old.  black  and  white,  are  leanUng  new 
skills  under  MDTA— look  at  those  peo- 
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pie  and  observe  that  In  their  hearts  fear 
has  been  replaced  by  hope,  frustration 
by  a  sense  of  new  opportunity,  and  then 
ask  yourself  what  lawmaker  could  hope 
for  more  accomplishment 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  Elmer  what  we 
all  wish  him.  I  thank  him  for  what  we 
all  thank  him  for.  and  I  Jom  in  the  uni- 
versal regret  that  he  will  not  be  among 
our  ranks  In  the  9 1st  Congress 

Mr  HANLEY  Mr  Speaker,  today  we 
rise  to  pay  tribute  and  to  say  farewell  to 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  capable 
men  in  the  House  of  Representatives— 
Elm«r  Holland,  of  Pennsylvania  As  one 
of  the  great  subcommltt^  chairmen  on 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee he  has  been  one  of  the  responsible 
architects  of  labor  letfislation  over  the 
years  Because  of  his  progressive  philos- 
ophy and  dedication  to  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh,  they  have  .seen  nt.  over  the 
years  to  choose  him  as  their  representa- 
tive m  three  different  legislative  bodies: 
the  Penrwylvanla  SUte  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  Pennsylvania  State  Sen- 
ate, and  the  U  S  House  of  Representa- 
tives. .  ,  . 

Mr  Speaker,  thLs  record  speaks  vol- 
umes about  the  man  we  honor  today  I 
can  only  say  that  his  constituents  hold 
him  in  the  same  esteem  as  his  colleagues 
here  In  the  House  do. 

We  shaU  miss  Elmir.  and  we  shall  miss 
also  the  vlvaclousness  of  his  lovely  wife 
Emily,  who  has  been  his  constant  com- 
panion over  the  years 

I  wish  both  of  them  years  of  happi- 
ness and  good  health. 

Mr  HATHAWAY  Mr  Speaker,  the 
90th  Congress  is  taking  1  hour  of  its  time 
to  take  note  today,  of  the  plans  of  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Elmer  J  Hol- 
land, to  retire  from  the  US  Congresa 
Oixr  time  Is  worthUy  spent— Indeed. 
I  hour  la  hardly  sufBclent  time  for  us  to 
do  Justice  to  the  contributions  of  this 
Congressman,  who.  by  virtue  of  his  serv- 
ice in  this  body  has  given  .so  much  to 
the  public  welfare 

Klmxk  Holland  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee 
7  years  even  before  the  subcommittee 
was  granted  permanent  sUtus.  His 
chairmanship  began  when  it  was  an  Ad 
Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Automation,  it 
has  been  my  privUege.  as  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee,  to  be  on  the  receiv- 
in«  end  of  the  counsel  and  legislative 
expertise  of  the  Honorable  Elmer  J  Hol- 
land, My  great  respect  and  admlraUon 
for  him  does  not  come  without  due  and 
ample  reason— as  every  member  of  our 
subcommittee  can  so  testify 

Elmer  Holland  has  not  simply  spent 
14  years  in  the  Congress,  he  has  In- 
vested 14  years  m  the  Congress  Hope- 
fully those  of  us  who  have  benefited 
from  his  investment  and  the  legislation 
which  has  taken  the  form  of  law  as  a 
result  of  his  Investment— wdl  prove 
worthy  of  his  devoted  efforts. 

The  next  Congress  wJl  miss  hun 
deeply.  The  public  and  those  of  us 
so  fortunate  as  to  know  him  and  to  work 
with  hun  can  wish  hun  only  the  venr 
best  that  this  society  has  to  offer  U 
one  reaps  from  society  half  so  much  as 
he  contrioutes.  Elmer  J  Holland  will 
enjoy  a  rewardmg  and  satusfymg 
retirement 


Mr  ESCH  Mr  Speaker.  It  gives  me  a 
grfiit  deal  of  pleasure  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  m  honoring  Congressman 
Elmer  Holland  here  today  As  a  fresh- 
man legislator,  it  has  been  my  great 
privilege  and  honor  to  serve  on  the  Select 
Labf)r  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  of  which 
Mr  Holland  has  been  chairman 

Although  I  have  only  been  privileged 
Ut  <cnow  Mr  Holland  for  a  short  time, 
that  acquaintance  has  been  most  Im- 
porunt  He  has  earned  the  high  respect 
of  both  those  of  us  who  have  known  htm 
only  this  year  and  the  many  who  have 
ser\ed  with  him  m  the  Halls  of  Congress 
for  many  years  ' 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  wishing 
Mr  Holland  a  most  pleasant  retire- 
ment and  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness 

Mr    BOLAKD   Mr   Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Congress- 
man   Elmer    Holland    now    that    he    Is 
ending  hLs  remarkable  career  of  public 
service   to   his   Nation   and   to  the    12th 
Congressional   District  of  Pennsylvania 
Able,    intelligent,    characterized    by    a 
straightforward    and    workmanlike    ap- 
proach to  his  congressional  duUes.  Mr 
Holland  has  earned  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  a  host  of  people  both  In  and 
out  of  Govenuncnt    As  a  senior  member 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
he  has  played  a  major  role  In  the  con- 
gressional campaign  to  strengthen  edu- 
cational sundards  and  open  up  educa- 
tional    opportuniUes     throughout     the 
United  States    And,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommitu-e   on   Labor  and   the  Sub- 
committee   on    Unemployment    and   the 
Impact  of   Automation,   he   has   helped 
champion    the    cause    of    the    American 
workmg  man  and  woman, 

Mr  Holland  had  established  a  strik- 
ing record  of  public  service  even  before 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives A  longtime  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature,  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  during  both  World  War  I 
and  n.  he  began  his  career  in  national 
politics  at  a  lime  when  most  men  would 
have    been    content    to    rest    on    their 

laurels.  .      ^ 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  to  this  dedicated  man  on  his  re- 
tirement from  the  legislative  body  he  has 
served  so  well 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  IS  a  privilege  to  have  this  occasion  to 
extend  my   remarks  in  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Representative  Elmer  J,  Hol- 
land   He  wiU   be  greatly  missed  by  his 
colleagues  of  both  parties  when  he  retires 
at  the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 
During   his   13   years  of  service  In  the 
House   of   RepresenUtlves.  Elmer   Hol- 
land  has  demonstrated   the  dedication, 
astute  judgment,  and  legislaUve  abUlty 
of  a  true  statesman,  and  rightfully  enjoys 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  fellow 
Members    Congressman  Holland  and  I 
served    together    for    2    years    on    the 
Labor   Subcommittee   of    the   Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  during  that 
period  of  time.  I  not  only  learned  to  re- 
spect his  acumen,  but  I  consider  hun  to 
be   a   friend   whose   past  associations  I 
have  greatly  enjoyed.  I  hope  they  may  be 
continued  m  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  thi» 


opportunity  to  express  my  best  wishes  to 
Representative  and  Mrs,  Holland  for 
every  enjoyment  in  their  retirement  from 

public  life. 

Mr  CORMAN  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad 
time,  each  election  year,  when  we  hear 
of  the  retirement  of  a  number  of  our 
friends  and  colleagues  Each  time  one 
of  the  hardworking,  dedicated  men  of 
the  Congress  retires,  a  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  National  Legislature  is  slow- 
ly and  sadly  closed. 

I  especially  regret  the  retirement  of 
tlie  Honorable  Elmer  J.  Holland,  of  the 
20th  District  of  Pennsylvania.  All  of  us 
will  miss  him.  as  will  the  district  he 
repre.senus  1  am  proud  to  have  known 
Elmer  Holland,  to  have  worked  with 
him.  and  to  have  been  his  friend. 

Representative  Holland  has  devoted 
all  of  his  adult  years  to  public  service. 
Between  1934  and  1966.  he  served  four 
terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives,  and  four  terms  in  the 
SUte  senate.  Interrupted  only  by  his 
election  In  1942  to  the  77th  US,  Con- 
gress to  fill  an  unexpired  term  and  his 
reelection  In  1958  to  flU  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Representative 
Vera  Buchanan.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
served  the  20th  District  of  Peninsylvanla, 
and  he  has  served  well, 

RepresentaUve  Holland  has  been  a 
dedicated  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  aU  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  great  determination  and 
creativity  he  displayed  in  his  successful 
effort  to  secure  passage  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 
He  has  ser\ed  his  constituents,  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  America  with  de- 
votion and  skill. 

I  should  like  to  wish  him.  his  wife,  and 
their  daughters  and  their  famUles.  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness  In  the  years 
to  come.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  be  a 
colleague  of  Elmer  J.  Holland.  We  wlU 
greatly  miss  him. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Dllnols,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  my  sincere  friendship  and 
esteem  for  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  able  RepresenUtlve  from  the  20th 
District  of  the  grreat  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania who  has  announced  his  intention 
to  retire  from  this  grrat  body,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Elmer  J. 
Holland. 

It  has  been  a  personal  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  know  and  serve  with  Elmer 
Holland,  I  will  never  forget  his  friend- 
liness and  helpfulness  to  me. 

Congressman  Holland  Is  one  of  the 
finest  Members  of  this  Congress.  With- 
out a  doubt,  he  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  He  has  been  a  sUtesman  as  well 
as  an  eminent,  faithful,  and  able  servant 
of  his  district  and  of  his  Stete.  He  has 
won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who 
serve  in  the  Congress,  and  has  surely 
earned  the  privilege  of  retirement. 

The  people  of  the  20th  District  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  Itself  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  such  a  fine  states- 
man gifted  humanlUrian,  and  such  an 
effective,  sound,  and  wise  Representative 
serving  them  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  as 
ELMER  Holland.  May  God  bless  him  dur- 
ing the  coming  years  and  may  the  future 
activities  be  most  rewarding  and  satis- 
factory. 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Speaker, 
for  many  years  Elmer  J,  Holland  has 
been  a  giant  in  the  cause  of  labor,  In 
Ippi.slative  halls  and  in  veteran  circles. 
I  have  been  richly  blessed  by  having  him 
us  a  close  and  beloved  colleague  in  seven 
Congresses, 

Labor  never  had  a  better  champion. 
No  congressional  district  was  ever  better 
sorvcd  than  the  20th  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Elmer  Holland  and  his  brilliant 
und  devoted  wife.  Emily,  working  as  a 
dedicated  team,  day  and  night,  week 
after  week,  year  after  year,  for  their 
constituents,  their  district,  their  State, 
their  Nation. 

Elmer  Holland  was  a  veteran  of  four 
terms  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
when  elected  to  the  77th  Congress  to  fill 
a  vacancy.  Reapportionment  temporarily 
ended  his  congressional  career  and  he 
returned  to  service  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate  until  his  election  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  1956.  to  the  84th  Congress  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Congresswoman  Vera  Buchanan.  I  am 
told  that  he  is  the  only  man  in  the  history 
of  the  Congress  to  be  elected  twice  at  spe- 
cial elections  to  fill  congressional  vacan- 
cies. 

But  for  the  reapportionment  that  pre- 
vented his  reelection  to  the  78th  Con- 
gress Elmer  Holland  in  all  likelihood 
would  now  be  in  his  14th  term,  dean  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegation  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

When  I  came  to  the  81st  Congress  I 
served   on   the   Banking    and   Currency 
Committee   with   the  Honorable  Prank 
Buchanan,  and  in  the  83d  Congress  with 
his  wife  Vera,  who  had  been  elected  to 
succeed  Frank  on  his  death.  It  was  on 
Veras  death  that  Elmer  Holland  came 
back  to  the  Congress  after  a  long  absence. 
The  retirement  of  Elmer  Holland  will 
be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Nation.  An  overseas  veteran  of 
the  two  World  Wars,  past  commander  of 
a  post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and    active    member    of    the    American 
Legion,     Elmer     Holland     contributed 
largely  to  the  veteran  Influence  in  the 
Congress  and   his  departure  will  be  a 
loss  to  the  veteran  cause  as  well  as  that 
of  labor  and  of  good  government. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  end  of  congressional 
careers,  we  fellow  Members  of  Congress 
are  sad  to  lose  a  colleague  with  whom 
we  have  served  for  many  years. 

Emily  and  Elmer  Holland  have,  for 
some  years,  been  oui-  neighboring  co- 
Congressmen  and  friendly  competitors 
representing  the  next  door  20th  Con- 
gressional District  to  my  own  South  Hills 
27th  Congressional  District. 

We  both  have  represented  large  Indus- 
tr>'  and  labor,  city  and  suburb,  and  In- 
dustrial river  and  mining  districts,  so 
many  of  the  problems  have  been  shared. 
While  we  have  been  in  different  par- 
ties and  often  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
issue,  nevertheless  oUr  ofiBces  have  had  a 
feeling  of  mutual  respect  for  each  other 
in  working  for  the  progress  of  America, 
.Allegheny  County  and  our  fine  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  On  Pittsburgh  and  Pennsyl- 
vania problems  we  have  worked  acroes 
party  lines  as  a  team. 


We  Pennsylvania  Congressmen  wish 
Emily  and  Elmer  Holland  well  in  their 
retirement  In  future  years, 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  with 
mixed  emotion  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  trlTjute  to  a  fellow  Pennsyl- 
vanian— Elmer  J,  Holland,  While  I  am 
pleased  for  the  opportunity  to  honor  him 
today,  I  am  saddened  because  this  is  a 
goodby  to  a  dear  friend  and  colleague. 

Elmer  Holland  has  spent  many,  many 
years  in  public  service — in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  and  in  the  US,  Con- 
gress working  for  the  improvement  of  his 
fellowman. 

He  has  made  and  will  leave  his  mark 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  on 
many  important  pieces  of  national  legis- 
lation. We  will  miss  him  and  his  wise 
counsel. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  are  going  to  miss  our  able  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Elmer  Holland,  both  in 
our  Pennsylvania  delegation  and  In  the 
Congress  itself.  He  has  been  a  highly  re- 
spected Member  for  many  years,  both 
for  his  ability  as  a  legislator  in  general, 
and  his  expert  knowledge  of  labor  legis- 
lation in  particular. 

During  his  years  of  service  in  the 
House.  Elmer  has  maintained  an  excel- 
lent attendance  and  voting  record,  giv- 
ing his  constituents  fine  representation. 
All  of  us  who  have  known  him  have 
learned  to  admire  his  determination  and 
the  way  that  he  fights  for  his  ideals  and 
beliefs  as  they  could  best  benefit  all  those 
whom  he  represents  in  the  Congress. 

Elmer  has  won  a  place  in  the  records 
of  activity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  has  been  a  major  part  of  his 
life.  He  has  worked  hard  during  these 
years  of  service  and  has  certainly  earned 
a  rest  and  the  privilege  and  benefits  of 
retirement.  We  all  wish  him  "God- 
speed." 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  curtain  is  drawn  on  this  90th  Con- 
gress, it  will  also  fall  on  the  distinguished 
legislative  career  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  Elmer  J.  Holland, 

It  is  always  hard  to  say  farewell  to 
someone  whom  you  have  known  for  so 
long,  and  my  acquaintanceship  with 
Elmer  goes  back  to  the  time  we  served 
together  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Legislature,  quite  a  few  years  ago.  It  con- 
tinued when  we  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  serve  together  at  the 
Federal  level, 

Elbjer  has  been  a  dedicated  legislator 
and  a  fine  public  servant.  The  benefac- 
tors of  his  fine  service  are  his  constitu- 
ents, his  State,  and  lus  country. 

He  has  contributed  much  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  as  he  has  given  of  his  talents  and 
energy,  so  has  he  received  the  deep  ap- 
preciation of  his  colleagues. 

In  his  departure,  Elmer  will  leave  a 
host  of  legislative  accomplishments  and 
an  abundance  of  good  fellowship, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  he  harvests  all 
the  rewards  to  which  his  veiT  fine  legis- 
lative service  has  entitled  him, 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  Representative 
Elmer  Holland,  a  Member  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation, 
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more  than  12  years  of  dedicated 


durin?-   

.service,  has  been  invaluable.  Congress- 
man Holland  will  retire  this  term  from 
a  public  career  that  includes  active  duty 
in  two  worid  wars  and  eight  terms  in  the 
legislature  of  his  home  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  addition  to  his  outstanding 
service  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, ^   ^  ,. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Unemployment  and  the  Impact  of 
Automation  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  Representative  Holland 
was  almost  single-handedly  responsible 
for  the  conception,  writing,  and  passage 
of  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
labor  legislation  in  our  country's  history, 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  improve  the  welfare  not  only  of  his 
constituents,  but  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Congressman  Holland  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  everj-one  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  know  and 
work  with  him,  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
one  of  his  colleagues,  I  know  that  every 
other  member  of  the  delegation  from  the 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania  shares  my 
deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
loyaltv,  his  patriotism,  and  his  unfaiUng 
sense  "of  civic  and  humanitarian  respon- 
sibility. May  I  join  all  the  friends  and 
associates  of  Representative  Elmer  Hol- 
land in  extending  my  heartfelt  congrat- 
ulations for  his  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice, and  in  wishing  him  the  best  of  luck 
and  health  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Hol- 
land! on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr,  Holland  has  been  a  devoted  and 
conscientious  representative  from  the 
20th  District  of  Pennsylvania  and  has 
earned  the  deep  admiration  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues.  His  departure  from 
the  House  will  be  a  loss  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  His  record  of  accomplish- 
ments demonstrates  a  ntal  interest  and 
deep  concern  for  his  fellowman,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  wishing  Congress- 
man Holland  good  health,  happiness, 
and  success  in  his  future  endeavors, 

Mr.  FRASER,  Mr,  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  term  of  Congress,  Elmer  Hol- 
land, a  valued  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation,  will  retire.  His  absence 
will  be  deeply  felt.  In  his  eight  terms  in 
Congress  he  has  been  an  able  and  imagi- 
native legislator  and  a  good  and  trusted 
friend.  His  sponsorship  of  the  Clark-Hol- 
land Manpower  Development  and  Tiain- 
ing  Act  of  1962  bespeaks  his  dedication 
to  the  health  and  public  welfare  of  this 
great  Nation. 

The  service  which  Elmer  Holland 
gave  to  the  United  States  and  to  his  na- 
tive Pennsylvania,  has  been  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  His  work  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  has  been  regarded  highly  by  his 
colleagues.  His  retirement  from  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  will  be  a  loss  of 
the  highest  magnitude,  I  know  that  we 
all  join,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  giving  Elmer 
Holland  our  best  wishes  in  his  new  Ufa 
here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  ROSTEJfKOWSKI,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  very  much  like  to  add  my  voice  in 
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tribute  to  Ei^n  J.  Hollamo  who  has 
seen  fit  to  retire  from  the  Hoase  at  Uie 
end  of  thla  Congress. 

It  hM  be«i  my  privilege  to  have  known 
Elmer  for  the  past  10  years  as  a  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  as  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Subcommittee  on  Unemployment  and 
the  Impact  of  Automation,  as  chairman 
of  the  Select  Labor  Subcommittee  and  &a 
an  energeUc  and  highly  effective  Con- 
gressman. 

His  military  service  spans  both  World 
Wars,  which  places  him  in  an  esoteric 
group  of  veterans. 

He  received  part  of  his  education  in 
Prance  and  England  and  during  the  last 
war  was  attached  to  the  Allied  military 
government  In  Western  Europe. 

He  has  maintained  an  active  role  m 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  ilie 
American  Legion.  He  U  also  a  card  carry- 
ing member  of  Local  1272  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America. 

I  liAte  to  see  a  man  of  his  wisdom  and 
experience  leare  this  Lllu&trlous  body 
His  vivid  connection  with  the  history  of 
United  SUtes'  plunge  into  the  :.'Oth  cen- 
tury provided  us  with  a  .stabilizing  force 
and  an  awareness  of  the  commonsense 
approach  to  problems 

He  supM?orted  the  concept  of  tax  de- 
ductiona  to  aid  in  defraying  the  cost  of 
educational  expenses,  he  pressed  for 
medical  assistance  for  our  senior  citizens 
and  was  a  champion  of  those  whose  in- 
terests he  helped  in  his  drive  for  in- 
creased social  security  benefits. 

In  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  he  has 
done  much  to  further  the  cause  of  lilgher 
education  in  this  country. 

Ei^EK  Hollands  seal  in  the  Congress 
will  be  ailed  In  good  time  but  lils  leaving 
will  create  a  void  among  those  of  us  who 
Itnew  him  which  can  never  be  filled. 

Mr.  STUBBLEPTELD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
thoee  of  my  colleagues  who  already  Jiave 
paid  tribute  to  our  close  friend  from 
Pennsylvania.  Representative  Elm*« 
Holland,  now  tliat  he  has  announced  ins 
retirement. 

His  sage  advice  and  legislative  crafts- 
manship wiU  be  sorely  missed  in  these 
haiis.  The  .special  efforts  he  iias  made  to 
improve  labor  benefits  and  working  con- 
ditions most  be  noted,  because  as  a  tire- 
less, ceaseless  champion  of  llie  working- 
man.  ELMta  Holland  has  no  i^t'er 

His  membership  on  llie  Educauon  and 
Labor  Comnuttee  and  hLs  chairmanslup 
of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
.should  never  be  forgotten  by  tiie  working 
min  and  women  of  this  countrv*. 

For  Without  the  sustained  endeavors  of 
Representative  Holland  to  lend  digmiy 
and  security  to  ti^e  wage  eainer  s  life, 
tiial  life  would  not  now  be  as  comfort- 
able and  secure  as  it  is 

ELMER  Holland  has  concerned  himself 
v«,itJi  Uie  entire  range  of  problems  which 
confronted  hij  committee. 

He  introduced  the  first  Federal  sciiol- 
a;ship  bill  whlcii  resulted  in  our  i. resent 
National  Defense  Education  Act  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  was  a  direct  result  of  Mr. 
Holland  s  efforts  to  determine  for  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  how  automation  waa  af- 
fecting unemployment  in  the  country-. 


Theae  are  only  a  few  of  Representa- 
tive HoLLAKD's  accompllahmenta  during 
his  many  years  in  Congresa.  But  if  they 
comprised  the  total  list  it  would  still  be 
an  iionor  and  privilege  to  say  that  I  know 
him. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure tiiat  I  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  Congressman 
Morgan,  m  paying  tribute  to  our  very  be- 
loved Member  from  ills  SUte.  Congress- 
man FxMEB  J  Holland,  who  Is  retiring 
from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session 
I  had  the  great  privilege  of  serving  for 
2  years  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  where  Congressman  Holland 
had  been  an  able  and  capable  subcom- 
mittee chairman  He  was  always  a  de- 
fender of  the  rlKhUs  of  human  Ijelngs  and 
worked  tirelessly  for  llie  well-being  of 
people. 

Congress  i-s  Roing  to  miss  his  service 
and  the  men.  women,  and  children  of 
this  Nation  are  losing  one  of  their  most 
outstanding  and  conscientious  friends.  I 
wish  Congressman  Holland  and  his 
family  the  very  best  for  his  retirement 
years. 

I  pay  him  farewell  sadly  and  express 
my  appreciation  for  his  service  joyously. 
Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker.  I  Join 
my  distinguished  colleagues  here  today 
In  paying  a  farewell  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Elmer  J.  Holland,  whose  an- 
nounced retirement  at  the  end  of  this 
session  will  leave  a  seat  in  these  Cham- 
bers most  difficult  to  All. 

For    six    full    con.secutive    terms    and 
parts  of  two  other  terms.  Congressman 
Holland   has  .served  liLs  ^'reat  State  of 
Pennsylvania  with  honesty,  dignity,  and 
rare  ability  We  have  long  recognized  the 
tremendous  dedication  with  which  Elmct 
has   marked   his   .service   in   the   House, 
and  we  have  lon„'  applauded  the  noble 
fruits  of  hi.s  dedication    As  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  Elmer  was  the  f^r.st  to  introduce 
the  Federal  .scholarship  bill  in  Congress 
in  1956   Now  known  as  the  National  De- 
fense   Education    .^ct.    this   outstanding 
measure  has  paved  the  way  for  much- 
needed  .scholastic  aid  for  .students  spe- 
cializing in  engineering  and  the  sciences 
In    1962.  our  retiring  colleague  com- 
pleted a  nationwide  survey  on  the  prob- 
lems of    Unemployment  and  the  Impact 
of  Automation. '  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment t)f  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  Tlie  legislation  In 
turn  helped  to  bring  about  an  awakening 
of  the  Nation  to  the  demands  of  quality 
education   as  a  prerequisite  to  employ- 
mriu  in  this  area  of  complex  technology 
and  rapid  advance  in  cybernetics 

It  is  with  deep  recret  that  I  take  note 
of  Elmer  Hollands  planned  departure 
from  the.se  Chambers  On  countless  oc- 
casions I  have  sat  beside  him  on  the 
front  row  of  .seats  t:i  the  right  .section  of 
this  Chamber,  and  cliatted  with  him.  I 
have  enjoyed  hLs  keen  sense  of  humor 
periiaps  little  known  to  most  of  liis  col- 
leagues. He  v^iU  be  sorely  irussed  I  ex- 
tend to  liim  my  fondest  alolia  and  best 
wishes  for  hap»Jine.ss  m  all  of  his  future 
endeavors 

Mr  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Sp«-ak.er.  I  *ant  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues m  raying  a  deserving  tribute  to 


my  good  friend.  Congressman  Elmxr  J 
Holland,  for  his  dedicated  service  to  his 
constituents  and  to  the  Nation. 

EufZRS  decision  not  to  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  ends  a  long  and  Illustrious 
career.  He  served  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  In  World  War  I.  In 
World  War  II  he  served  as  a  major  in 
the  Allied  Military  Government  In  the 
European  theater  of  operations. 

He  was  a  dedicated  labor  unionist,  a 
longtime  member  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  Local  1272. 

Before  his  election  to  the  Congres.s, 
Elmer  made  a  distinguished  record  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  serving  for 
20  years  in  the  State  house  and  senate. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  people  who  was 
admired  and  respected  by  his  constitu- 
ents. Now  that  he  will  retire  from  Con- 
gress, I  extend  to  him  and  his  devoted 
wife.  Emily,  my  best  wishes  for  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  this  .session  of  the  Congress  we  will 
be  bidding  farewell  to  a  man  who  Is  not 
only  a  good  friend  of  all  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  but  one  who  has 
been  a  brilliant  legislator.  The  Honor- 
able Elmer  Holland  has  been  a  personal 
friend  for  so  long  a  time  that  It  Is  hard 
to  be  objective  about  him.  Yet,  all  Mem- 
bers cannot  help  but  agree  that  in  the 
13  years  he  has  served  In  this  Congress 
he  has  made  his  mark  upon  American 
hi.story. 

Bom  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  where 
he  still  lives.  Elmer  Holland  was  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  before  coming 
to  Congress  in  1942  to  fill  an  imexplred 
term  GerrjTnandered  out  of  his  seat 
after  one  term  here,  he  was  later  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate  and 
reelected  to  that  honorable  body  three 
times  before  coming  to  Congress  to  stay 
in  1947. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education.  I  have  had  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  working  with  Elmer  for  10 
years  I  have  seen  him  put  his  stamp  on 
some  of  the  greatest  progre.sslve  legisla- 
tion enacted  In  the  history  of  this  House 
and  this  Nation. 

Elmer  Holland  has  been  a  great  legis- 
lator, a  great  American  and  a  great  hu- 
man being.  I  know  I  speak  for  all  his 
friends  and  colleagues  when  I  wish  him 
good  health  and  happiness  in  his  retire- 
ment years 

Mr  OHAR/.  of  Michigan  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  1.S  hard  to  know  what  to  say  on  an 
occasion  like  this.  I  want  to  wish  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  well  In  the 
vears  that  He  before  him.  But  I  also  want 
to  say.  Elmer,  don't  go."  I,  for  one,  will 
miss   this   quiet,   courageous   man   very 

deeply 

Other  Members,  notably,  the  distln- 
tanshed  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  have  talked  about 
Ei-mer  Hollands  legislative  contrtbu- 
tion.s.  I  liave  had  the  good  fortune  to 
ser\e  on  the  two  subcommittees  which 
Elmer  Holland  has  chaired,  and  I  know 
from  personal  experience,  the  magnitude 
of  those  contributions.  There  is  more  of 
Elmer  Holland  in  MDTA  than  appears 
in  the  surface. 

But  It  is  Elmer  Holland,  the  man,  to 
A  horn  I  want  to  pay  tribute  today.  I  have 
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come  to  know  a  great  many  men  in  this 
House  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  friend.  I 
have  met  many  people,  of  both  political 
persuasions,  who  have  Impressed  me  with 
their  diligence,  their  courage,  their  in- 
sight into  public  problems.  These  virtues 
are  rare  in  any  group,  but  they  are  pres- 
ent in  this  House  as  they  are  elsewhere. 
Elmer  has  tliem  all.  But  he  has  some- 
thing  more,   which   I   am   hard  put  to 
name   Perhaps  at  the  risk  of  being  mis- 
understood. I  might  most  fllttingly  de- 
scribe Elmer  Holland  as  a  man  of  sim- 
plicity. By  that  I  mean  he  has  the  knack 
of  being  able  to  see  past  the  outward 
obscurity  of  a  problem,  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  issue   He  understands  complexi- 
ties, and  he  is  not  afraid  to  take  the  un- 
popular side  of  a  complex  issue.  But  even 
vvhen  he  does  so,  he  is  able  to  state  his 
case  in  terms  of  basic  questions  of  right 
and  wrong.  He  is  right  more  often  than 
anyone   ought   to  be.   And   when  he  is 
wrong,  he  is  usually  wrong  for  very  good- 
hearted  reasons 

I  will  remember  Elmer  Holland  as 
long  and  as  warmly  as  I  will  remember 
anyone  with  whom  1  have  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  in  this  House.  I  will  re- 
member him  as  a  gracious  chairman,  as 
a  hard-working  colleague,  as  a  cou- 
rageous Representative.  I  will  remember 
him  as  a  man  who  did  not  have  much  to 
say.  but  who.  when  he  said  it.  you  knew 
had  gotten  to  the  heart  ot  the  matter. 

He  has  been  my  chaimian.  He  has  been 
my  leader.  He  has  been— and  this  is  most 
imtxjrtant  to  me— my  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  tribute  to  our 
colleague,  I  have  a  telegram  from  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  now  serves  as 
our  Ambassador  to  France,  the  Honor- 
able Sargent  Shriver. 

Ambassador  Shriver  writes: 
Dear  Elmer:  During  your  years  in  the 
Congress  vou  iiave  distinguished  yourself  as  a 
great  public  servant.  You  have  always  been 
m  the  vanguard  of  all  those  fighting  for  hu- 
man rights,  human  dignity,  better  working 
conditions,  a  more  Just  and  equitable  so- 
ciety for  all  Americans  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  Join  In  saluting  you  for  your  devotion  to 
the  poor  and  humble,  for  your  intelligence 
and  courage  in  meeting  the  problems  of  our 
country  directly  and  honestly.  I  hope  you 
enjoy  many  happy  years  in  retirement  and  I 
hope  our  countrj-  is  lucky  enough  to  discover 
others  Just  like  you  to  carry  on  your  noble 

work. 

Ambassador  Sargent  Shriver. 

Paris.  France. 


Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
something  a  bit  pensive  about  bidding 
farewell  to  a  colleague  who  has  decided 
to  leave  this  body.  Elmer  Holland  and 
I  have  been  good  friends  for  the  past  12 
years  He  po.ssesses  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  our  pilgrim  fathers— strong 
and  sturdy  in  the  face  of  adversity,  a 
man  with  a  keen  and  brilliant  mind,  a 
deep  and  abiding  interest  in  his  constit- 
uents and  his  country;  a  soldier  who 
served  with  distinction  in  World  Wars 
I  and  II.  Everything  Elmer  Holland  does 
he  performs  with  perfection.  He  is  a 
genuine  statesman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  and  has  earned  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  colleagues.  He  has  made 
an  outstanding  record  in  Congress  and 
his  afifabillty  has  made  him  one  of  the 
most  popular  Members  of  Congress. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  wishing 


good  health  and  God's  blessings  to  Elmer 
and  many  years  of  happiness  with  his 
dear  wife  and  children. 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  has  represented  so  ably 
the  20th  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Honorable  Elmer  J.  Holland.  He  Initial- 
ly served  in  this  body  In  the  77th  Con- 
gress. He  was  again  elected  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  the  84th  Congress  and  has 
been  elected  to  each  succeeding  Congress 
since  that  time. 

During  this  time.  Elmer  Holland  has 
distinguished  himself  and  the  Congress 
by  the  service  which  he  has  performed 
for  our  Nation,  his  congressional  district, 
and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  with  him  on  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  and  per- 
sonally witnessed  the  extraordinary 
quality  of  his  work. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  have  served 
in  this  body  with  such  a  dedicated,  loyal, 
and  personable  gentleman.  We  shall  suf- 
fer a  great  loss  when  he  retires  and  de- 
parts the  Halls  of  Congress  at  the  end 
of  this  session. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Elmer  Holland,  every  good  uish  and 
every  happiness  in  his  future  endeavors. 
Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  Elmer  J.  Holland  retires 
at  the  adjournment  of  this  Congress, 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation  will  be  de- 
nied the  participation  of  a  man  whose 
imagination,  dedication,  and  leadership 
are  easily  measured  by  his  legislative  ac- 
complishments. Bearing  his  name  are 
actt  of  far-reaching  significance  to  all 
Americans. 

His  signal  achievement  though  has 
been  in  the  area  of  manpower  develop- 
ment training.  His  conception  of  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  his  tireless 
work  to  pass  legislation  that  approaches 
this  problem,  provides  a  sorely  needed 
solution  to  this  Nation's  most  untolerable 
condition.  If  we  can  train  people  to  work, 
we  can  open  jobs,  we  can  give  a  de- 
prived one-fifth  of  the  Nation  the  basic 
amenities  they  now  seek,  as  well  as  the 
economic  power  to  enjoy  the  American 
way  of  life  that  most  of  us  enjoy.  Most 
important,  we  are  helping  people  to  help 
themselves. 

This  is  the  legacy  of  Elmer  Holland. 
It  is  not  a  monument.  It  is  a  living  pro- 
gram, a  long-range  answer  to  a  national 
quest  for  freedom  and  equality  for  all. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  feel  privileged  to  pay  tribute  today 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsvlvania,  the  Honorable  Elmer  J. 
Holland,  who  for  16  years  has  repre- 
sented most  ably  and  conscientiously  not 
only  the  people  of  the  20th  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  but  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman  in  this  counti-y. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Elmer  has  worked  dil- 
igently seeking  answers  to  the  problems 
which  have  beset  labor  in  recent  years — 
automation,  representation,  organiza- 
tion, and  a  just  return  for  a  day's  work.  A 
member  of  Local  1272  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  Elmer  never 
was  a  stranger  to  labors  problems.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  my  colleagues  here  today 


in  wishing  well  to  Elmer  Holland  and  I 
must  add  that  we  shall  muss  him  and 
his  counsel  in  this  body. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  friend  and  colleague,  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land, who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
session. 

Mr  Holland  has  always  been  one  of 
the  harder  working  and  more  respected 
Members  of  Congress.  I  personally  was 
privileged  to  work  with  him  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  con- 
tinually benefited  from  his  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee  on 

Labor.  .    ^^      ,. 

Mr  Holland,  whose  district  is  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  one  of  the  early  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica •  and  has  always  been  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  cities  and  of  the  "out- 
groups"  in  our  society.  He  is  a  strong  and 
effective  advocate  of  civil  rights  and  of 
labor  legislation.  In  particular.  Mr.  Hol- 
land de.serves  our  appreciation  for  his 
huge  contribution  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

He  has  also  performed  a  great  service 
with  regard  to  education.  As  eariy  as 
1956  well  before  the  sputnik  scare,  he 
was  introducing  the  first  Federal  schol- 
arship bill.  His  efforts  in  this  area  have 
since  helped  lead  to  the  passage  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act. 

During  his  14  years  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Holland  has  consistently  played  a  con- 
structive role  in  responding  to  the  coun- 
irv's  problems.  His  retirement  will  be  a 
loss  to  both  the  House  and  the  Nation. 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  Elmer 
Holland.  But  it  is  also  with  regret  that 
I  rise  on  this  occasion,  for  I  realize  that 
the  House  will  be  losing  the  services  of 
an  able  and  dedicated  legislator. 

During  his  eight  terms  in  this  body, 
Elmer  has  proved  to  be  a  champion  of 
the  rights  of  all  the  people  as  he  worked 
tirelessly  for  progressive  legislation. 
His  fine  service  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  also  clearly  demon- 
strated his  commitment  to  those  demo- 
cratic principles  in  which  he  believes. 

For  16  years  Elmer  has  served  his  con- 
stituency, his  State,  and  our  Nation  with 
distinction,  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
wishing  him  the  very  best  in  the  years 

ahead. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close 
of  this  session,  our  friend  and  colleague, 
Elmer  Holland,  is  retiring  from  Con- 
gress. With  his  departure,  this  House 
will  lose  a  dedicated  and  responsible 
Member. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania wrote  a  considerable  record  of 
service  before  he  joined  this  House,  hav- 
ing served  in  both  the  Pennsylvania 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  for 
more  than  20  years. 

For  the  past  dozen  years.  Elmer  Hol- 
land has  distinguished  himself  as  a  wise 
and  able  legislator  in  this  body.  A  senior 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  his  experience 
and  understanding  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  all  of  us  who  sought  the  benefit  of 
his  thoughtful  counsel. 
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Mr    O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts    Mr 

Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Join  the  «nUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  In  paying  tribute 
to  a  great  and  honorable  American  who 
ha,i  done  so  much  to  help  our  Nation 
solve  some  of  Its  most  pressing  problem* 
At  the  end  of  this  session,  the  Honorable 
Elmer  J  Holland,  of  Pennsylvania. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
will  retire  from  the  House 

Elmer  will  be  remembered  by  his  col- 
leagues and  the  people  of  the  Nation  lon« 
after  he  leaves  the  halls  of  Congress. 
Through  his  perseverance  and  diUcent 
leadership  he  has  helped  the  youth  of 
America  realize  Its  p^itentlal  and  has 
guaranteed  that  chanees  m  technology 
will  not  displace  millions  of  American 
workers. 

Recognizing  the  shortage  of  entjineers 
and  technicians.  Representative  Holland 
in  1956  Introduced  the  first  Federal 
scholarship  bill  In  Congress  Our  present 
National  Defense  Act  Is  a  result  of  this 
scholarship  bill. 

Concerned  with  the  effect  of  automa- 
tion on  unemployment.  In  1956  Elmer 
Introduced  legislation  which  would  re- 
quire the  President,  under  the  Full  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946  to  review  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  Nation  and  pro- 
vide retraining  courses  for  those  whose 
skills  had  been  made  obsolete  by  nt-w 
technological  developments.  When  the 
beloved  late  John  P  Kennedy  was  elected 
President,  he  asked  that  Congressmaii 
Holland  investigate  the  problem  of 
unemployment  and  the  Impact  of  au- 
tomation and  appointed  him  chairman 
of  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  dealing  with 
this  matter  The  result  of  this  penetrat- 
ing research  is  the  "Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  rmlning  Act  of  1962  '" 

Congressman  Holland  has  fought  for 
numerous  other  pieces  of  social  legisla- 
tion: Unemployment  compensation, 
workmen's  compensation.  mmunum 
wages,  lowering  the  age  for  social  se- 
curity benefits,  and  permitting  benefits 
to  be  paid  to  those  disabled  from  &0 
years  of  age  on.  and  adequate  health 
programs  for  those  on  social  security 
We  will  always  remember  Elmer  for 
his  keen  awareness  and  analysis  of  the 
problems  facing  our  highly  developed 
complicated  society  smd  for  his  fervent 
desire  to  find  solutions.  We  will  remem- 
ber him  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  outstanding  lead- 
ership. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  him  now 
on  his  dlstingiiLshed  rwx)rd  of  service 
and  wish  him  all  the  t^ood  fortune  he 
deserves  as  he  reenters  private  life. 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
lleue  to  be  able  to  pay  some  small  tribute 
to  my  fnend  and  colleaguf.  Elmer  Hol- 
land. Elmer  has  been  an  outstanding 
public  servant  for  almost  35  years  and 
has  devoted  h'.s  energies  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  for  almost  half  of  his  life 
Twice  he  has  served  his  country  on  the 
battlefields  of  world  war  I  have  known 
Elmer  Holland  for  many,  many  years 
and  know  that  he  served  long  and  well 
as  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  In 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  a  Member  of  the 
US.  House  of  Representauves  His  serr- 
ice  and  leadership  among  us  will  be  re- 
membered with  respect  and  admlrution. 


I  Join  my  colleagues  In  wishing  Kt 
happtne.ss  and  contentment  In  his  retire- 
ment 

Mr  Mc<X)RMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  tlits  .session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gres.».  we  will  lose  the  dedicated  service 
of  the  Honorable  VXutn  J  Holland,  who 
has  rfuresented  the  ajHh  Congressional 
District  of  Penn.sylvania  .since  1956  Mr 
Hoi  land  has  been  a  selfiess  and  devoted 
legislator  throughout  his  congressional 
career  His  *oll-dfser\ed  retirement  .sad- 
dens hLs  colleagues,  for.  during  his  years 
of  senlces  here  Mr  Holi-and  has  earned 
our  resjHxrt  ;ind  admiration  We  are  los- 
ing a  friend  and  leader 

Representative  Hollan*  .served  for  a 
Lime  in  the  77th  Congress,  having  been 
elected  to  (111  an  unexpired  term  Other- 
wl.se  his  career  before  1956  shows  him 
to  be  a  man  of  varied  Interests,  execu- 
tive and  leul.slatlve  skill,  and  devotion 
t*i  public  .s«^nice. 

He  fought  m  both  World  Wars,  sen'- 
ln«  in  World  War  I  in  the  AEP  as  a  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Field  Artillery  During 
World  War  IL  he  was  a  major  in  Al- 
lied military  government  in  the  ETO.  He 
U  a  member  of  the  .\mertcan  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Forclun  Wars. 

Mr  Holland  is  married  to  the  charm- 
ing Emily  Wilson  Holland,  and  they  have 
two  daughters.  Mrs  Jane  Hoveland  and 
Mrs  ChrLsUne  Cable  The  Hollands  are 
proud  grandparents  of  Christopher  J  and 
Michael  3  Hoveland. 

Before  the  special  election  of  1956  that 
was  to  begin  his  12-year  career  in  the 
US  Congress.  Mr  Holland  was.  at  the 
t)e«lnnlnK  of  liis  career,  sales  promotion 
and  advertlsinij  manager  of  Consolidated 
Lamp  ii  Glass  Co  from  1920  to  1934.  Be- 
tween 1944  and  1956.  he  was  stafi  repre- 
sentative, public  relations,  for  the  AFL- 
CIO.  He  served  four  terms  each  in  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Senate.  Thus,  he 
came  to  us  as  an  experienced  executive, 
labor  representative,  and  legislator. 

Representative  Holland  was  assigned, 
appropriately,  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Un- 
employment and  the  Impact  of  Auto- 
mation and  chairman  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  The  first  Federal 
.scholarship  bill  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Holland  In  1956  It  »-as  after  the  Sputnik 
scare  tliat  his  bill  was  brought  out  of 
committee,   remtroduced.  and  passed. 

Congressman  Holland  was  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  automation  on  the 
employment  outlook  for  the  future.  He 
introduced  legislation  In  1956  which 
would  require  the  President  to  review 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  Nation 
and  provide  relraming  courses  for  this 
whose  skills  had  been  replaced  by  auto- 
mation. President-elect  Kennedy  was 
interested  in  Mr  Holl.\nds  proposal,  and 
asked  him  to  study  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  the  Impact  of  automa- 
tion. Representative  Holland  worked 
diligently  for  the  passage  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

Representative  Holland  has  been  a 
responsible,  hard  working',  dedicated 
Member  of  Congress.  He  has  been  both 
creative  and  diligent  m  the  discharge  of 


his  congressional  responsibilities.  He  has 
done  much  to  further  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Throughout 
his  recent  Ulneas.  he  has  continued  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the 
help  of  an  efflclent,  capable,  and  devoted 
staff  I  know  I  join  the  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  valued  his 
friendship  and  his  legislative  contribu- 
tions in  wishing  Elmer  J.  Holland  the 
ver>-  best  m  ihe  future,  and  in  expressing 
our  warm  regards  and  our  utmost  lesiject 
for  him. 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  In  the  tributes  of  respect, 
admiration  and  affection  t)elng  ex- 
pressed in  this  great  Chamber  for  our 
very  able,  dlstinguLshed,  beloved  col- 
league, the  esteemed  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland, 
who  will  be  retiring  from  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  session. 

It  has  been  my  high  privilege  to  serve 
with  Elmer  J.  Holland  ever  since  he 
came  here,  and  like  all  other  Members  of 
the  House,  I  hold  Elmer  In  highest  re- 
gard, esteem,  and  affection. 

He  has  performed  his  duties  with  great 
ability,  diligence  and  fine  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation, and  his  contributions  to  district. 
State,  and  country  are  innumerable  and 
impressive,  and  will  long  be  remembered 
in  this  great  Chamber. 

Elmer's  place  In  this  Chamber  will  be 
very  difficult  to  fill  Indeed,  and  he  will  be 
greatly  missed. 

I  hope  that  the  Good  Lord  will  bless 
and  keep  him  for  many  years  to  come. 
and  that  he  will  enjoy  all  choicest  bless- 
incs  of  restored  health,  contentment, 
happiness,  and  peace. 

I  am  proud  to  hall  and  salute  a  great 
American  in  the  person  of  my  dear  and 
valued  colleague.  Elmer  Holland.  To  en- 
Joy  the  warm  friendship  and  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  service  with  this 
great  man  of  the  people  has  been  a  real 
honor  and  very  happy  privilege.  Best 
always.  Elmer. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
tribute  to  Elmer  J.  Holland,  a  most  ca- 
pable member  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation who  is  rctlrina;  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  close  of  this  ses- 
sion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Sul)Commit- 
tee  on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  Elmer  Holland  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  lead  in  the  promo- 
tion of  progressive  legislation  beneficial 
to  workers  throughout  our  Nation.  The 
landmark  provisions  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
which  originated  in  that  subcommittee, 
stands  as  a  monument  to  his  service  in 
the  Congress,  and  will  be  rememljered 
by  millions  of  Americans  in  the  yeais 
ahead. 

My  personal  good  wishes  co  to  Elmer 
HOLi.^ND  and  may  he  be  blessed  witli 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years  to 
come 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  tlie  opportunity  of  pai- 
ing  tribute  to  Elmer  J.  Holland,  ray  good 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  who 
has  announced  his  retirement  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  this  session- 
Congressman  Elmct  Holuutd  Is  a  val- 
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ued  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion. He  has  gained  our  deepest  respect 
and  admiration. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  he  deserves  a  lot 
of  credit  for  the  time  and  energy  he  has 
given  in  manpower  development  and 
training. 

I  want  to  express  my  best  wishes  and 
warmest  personal  regards  to  Congress- 
man and  Mrs.  Holland,  and  I  hope  the 
many  years  ahead  will  be  filled  with  good 
health  and  happiness. 

Mr  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  and  patriotic  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  retiring  at  the 
end  of  this  term.  I  would  like  to  join  all 
of  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Rep- 
resentative Elmer  Holland  at  the  close 
of  a  magnificent  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, a  career  which  has  been  entirely  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  his  constituents, 
his  home  SUte  of  Pennsylvania  and  his 
country. 

Congressman  Holland  saw  active  duty 
in  Europe  during  two  World  Wars.  He 
served  eight  terms  in  his  State's  legisla- 
ture, four  in  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives  and  lour  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Senate.  He  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1956.  and  has  been  reelected  to  every 
Congress  smcc. 

One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  labor  legis- 
lation of  all  times,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  was 
almost  entirely  the  work  of  Representa- 
tive Holland.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Unemployment  and  the 
Impact  of  Automation  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  he 
drafted,  sponsored,  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  this  landmark  bill. 

Congressman  Holland  has  earned  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  everyone  who 
has  known  or  worked  with  him.  His  loy- 
alty, his  untiring  devotion  to  duty,  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  creative 
legislation  on  behalf  of  the  common  man, 
and  his  cooperativeness  and  helpfulness 
in  dealing  with  constituents  and  asso- 
ciates alike,  make  him  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  legislators  of  our  times. 

May  I  join  the  hundreds  of  friends 
and  associates  of  Representative  Hol- 
land in  expressing  my  gratitude  for  his 
services  to  the  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try, and  In  wishing  for  his  continued 
pood  health  and  good  fortune  in  a  long 
and  happy  retirement. 


Let  us  review  briefly  the  progress  In 
representation  of  the  American  Negro 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  over 
the  past  100  years. 

HISTORICAL    SVRVET    OP    NEGRO    CONGRESSMEN 
AND    SENATORS 

The  initiation  of  the  Negro  into  Ameri- 
can political  life  came  with  the  Recon- 
struction Era  and  the  passage  of  the  13th, 
14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Negro 
had  no  political  experience  prior  to  1865, 
but  his  experience  was  severely  limited 
and  varied  widely  from  SUte  to  State. 
During  the  period  between  1787  and  1865, 
only  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  al- 
lo'wed  Negroes  the  suffrage  on  equal 
terms  with  whites.  All  other  States,  at 
some  time,  prevented  Negroes  from  vot- 
ing and  thus  from  exercising  other  polit- 
ical rights,  such  as  offlceholding. 

Some  States  gave  Negroes  the  suffrage 
In  the  late  18th  and  eariy  19th  centuries 
but  eventually  excluded  them.  Among 
these  States  were  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee.  New  Jersey's  Consti- 
tution of  1776  was  uniqut  in  that  not  only 
were  Negroes  allowed  to  vote  but  also 
women  and  aUens  were  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise the  suffrage.  In  1807.  however,  a 
"clarifying  act"  was  passed  which  ex- 
cluded aU  but  free,  white,  male  citizens 
from  the  polls  in  New  Jersey.  In  New 
York  the  Negro  was  never  entirely  elimi- 
nated from  the  ranks  of  voters,  but  he 
had  to  satisfy  more  stringent  qualifica- 
tions than  his  white  counterpart. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Negroes  did 
enjoy  the  right  to  ballot  to  some  degree 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  13th.  14th.  and 
15th  amendments,  only  one  Negro.  John 
Mercer  Langston.  was  elected  to  public 
office  in  this  period.  In  1855  he  was  elect- 
ed on  the  Liberal  Party  ticket  to  the  post 
of  township  clerk  in  Brownhelm.  Ohio. 
Since  that  time,  however,  the  Negro  has 
not  only  received  the  ballot,  he  has  gained 
representation  as  weU.  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  31  black  men  have  sat 
in  Congress:  28  Representatives  and 
three  Senators. 

PART    I 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  ELEC- 
TION OF  FIRST  AMERICAN  NE- 
GRO. HON  JOHN  WnUS  MENARD, 
TO  U.S.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dices]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  year 
of  1968,  when  so  much  has  transpired 
in  the  realm  of  human  relations  of  a 
truly  Incredible  nature,  we  pause  for  a 
brief  moment  to  observe  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  election  of  the  first 
American  Negro  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  John 
Willia  Menard.  Second  Congressional 
District,  State  of  Louisiana.  40th  Con- 
enaa,  November  3.  1868. 


There  are  two  distinct  periods  of  Negro 
membership  in  Congress.  The  first  period 
Immediately  followed  the  Civil  War  and 
lasted  until  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century.  In  this  period  without  exception 
the  Negro  Congressmen  were  Republi- 
cans from  the  South,  and  more  exactly, 
were  from  one  of  the  States  that  was  in 
one  of  the  five  military  districts  created 
by  Congress  in  the  Reconstruction  Act  of 
1867.  No  Negro  was  elected  from  Tennes- 
see or  Maryland— former  slave  States 
that  were  not  subject  to  Reconstruc- 
tion— and  none  was  elected  from  the 
North.  Following  are  brief  biographies  of 
the  two  Negro  Senators  and  20  Negro 
Representatives  who  served  in  Congress 
in  this  period. 

HIRAM    RHODES    REVELS 

The  first  Negro  ever  to  sit  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Hiram  Rhodes  Revels  was  born 
in  FayetteviUe,  N.C.,  on  September  27. 
1827.  He  attended  the  Quaker  Seminary, 
UnJ.on  County,  Ind..  and  Darke  County, 
Ohio,  Seminary.  He  graduated  from 
Knox  College  in  Bloomington,  111.,  and 


was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  in  1845.  He  served  congrega- 
tions in  Indiana,  Illinois.  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  in 
1860  accepted  a  pastorate  in  Baltimore. 
Md.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
Revels  assisted  In  organizing  the  first  two 
colored  regiments  in  Mar>-land.  He  served 
in  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  as  chaplain  of  a  col- 
ored regiment  in  1864,  and  settled  in 
Natchez  in  1866. 

His  political  career  began  when  he  was 
elected  alderman  of  Natchez  in  1868.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  State  senate  in 
1870.  Upon  the  readmission  of  Mississippi 
to  representation  he  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  served 
from  February  23,  1870,  to  March  3,  1871, 
taking  the  seat  that  had  belonged  to  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  the  former  president  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.  In  the 
Senate,  Revels  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Following  his  retirement  from  active 
politics.  Revels  served  as  president  of 
the  Alcorn  Agricultural  College  in  Rod- 
ney. Miss.,  from  1876  to  1882.  He  died  in 
Aberdeen.  Miss.,  while  attending  a  church 
conference  on  January  16.  1901. 

BI  ANCHE  KFLSO  BRUCE 

Blanche  KeLso  Bruce,  the  first  Ne^;ro 
to  serve  a  full  term  as  a  U.S.  Senator, 
was  born  a  slave  near  Farmville.  Va..  en 
March  1.  1841.  He  was  tutored  by  his 
master's  .son.  but  when  the  Civil  War 
began,  he  left  his  master.  He  taught 
.school  for  a  time  in  Hannibal.  Mo.,  and 
later  attended  Oberlin  College.  Ohio, 
After  the  war  he  became  a  planter  in 
Mississippi.  From  1872  to  1875  he  was 
sheriff  and  tax  collector  of  Bolivar  Coun- 
ty. Miss. 

In  1874  Bruce  was  elected  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Mississippi  and  served 
from  March  4,  1875,  to  March  3,  1881. 
In  the  Senate.  Bruce  defended  the  rights 
of  all  minority  groups.  Including  those 
of  the  Chinese  and  the  American  Indian. 
He  also  worked  for  the  improvement  of 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River  with 
an  eye  to  increasing  interstate  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  the  area.  He  was  also 
a  supporter  of  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  reprisals  against  those  who  had 
opposed  Negro  emancipation.  Bruce 
served  on  a  number  of  committees  dur- 
ing his  term  in  the  Senate,  among  them 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Levees  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  During  the  last  2 
years  of  his  term — the  46th  Congress- 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  Freedman's 
Savings  &  Trust  Co. 

After  he  completed  his  term  in  the 
Senate.  Bruce  was  appointed  Register  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  an  appointment  that  he 
held  until  1885.  From  1891  to  1893  he 
held  the  position  of  Recorder  of  Deeds  in 
Washington.  DC.  In  1897  President  Mc- 
Kinley  appointed  him  to  his  former  posi- 
tion as  Register  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  he  held  this  position  until 
his  death  on  March  17.  1898. 

JOHN    WnXIS    MKNARD 

The  first  Negro  to  be  elected  to  Con- 
gress  was  John  Willis  Menard  of  New 
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Orleans.  La —whose  s{reat-«iaiiddauKh- 
ter.  Miss  Edith  Menard.  Is  a  school- 
teacher In  Washington  D  C  Menard  was 
born  In  Kaskaskla.  Ill  where  his  New 
Orleans  Creole  parents  had  moved  prior 
to  the  ClvK  War  During  the  ClvU  War 
he  came  to  WashlnRton  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  cleric  In  the  Bureau  of  Eml- 
sjratlon  of  the  Interior  Department  This 
appointment  marked  the  first  lime  a 
Ne^ro  had  held  a  clerkship  in  Onern- 
ment  service 

In  1865.  at  the  close  of  thr  Civil  War 
Menard  moved  to  New  Orleans  where 
he  was  first  appointed  inspector  of  cus- 
toms and  later  became  street  commis- 
sioner While  In  New  Orleans  he  pub- 
lished two  newspapers  the  Free  South, 
and  then  the  Radical  Star.dard 

In  1868  Menard  was  nominated  and 
elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  to  the 
40th  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  James  Mann  of  the  Seoiui  nistnct  of 
Louisiana  who  had  died  Aukjust  28  1888 
A  blTzarP  three-way  contest  for  the  seat 
developed  when  Caleb  S  Hunt,  Demo- 
crat, challenged  Menard  s  election  and 
Simon  Jones,-^pubUcan.  contested  the 
right  of  the-  deceased  James  Mann  to 
have  held  the  seat  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives decided  against  all  three 
claimants  and  the  seat  remained  vacant 
until  Lionel  A  Sheldon  Ad.^  -.eated  in  the 
41st  Congress.  March  4.  1869  But  all 
three  men  were  ^iven  $2..i00  the  pay 
that  they  would  have  received  if  they 
had  been  seated 

Since  Menard  was  never  seated,  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  Negro  to 
serve  in  Congress  cannot  be  granted  him 
However  he  may  be  credited  with  another 
Important  first  '  Durmg  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  question  of  whom  Ui 
seat  in  Mr  Mann  s  place,  a  motion  was 
made  and  passed  to  allow  each  contest- 
ant 15  minutes  to  state  his  case  Menard 
was  the  only  one  to  avail  him.-^elf  of  this 
privilege  and  thereby  became  the  first 
Negro  to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives 

JOSEPH     HaYNE     HMNEY 

Joseph  Hayne  Rainey  was  the  first 
Negro  ever  to  serve  in  the  House  of 
Represenutives  Bom  on  June  21.  1832. 
it-  Georiietown  S  C  .  Rainev  received  a 
limited  education  and  followed  the  trade 
of  barber  In  1862  he  wa.s  drafted  to 
work  on  the  Confederate  foi-titications 
In  Charleston  Harbor  but  he  eventually 
escaped  to  the  West  Indn-s  cind  did  not 
return  to  South  Carolina  until  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War 

In  1868  Rainey  becamr-  a  delegate  to 
the  State  constitutional  convention,  and 
In  1869  he  was  elected  t«  the  SUte  sen- 
ate He  resigned  in  1870  and  was  elected 
to  the  4lst  Congress  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  .South  Carolina  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resi^ialion— and  .sub.se- 
quent  condemnation  by  the  House  for 
improix'r  conduct — of  B  Frank  Whitte- 
more  Rauiey  took  office  on  December 
12.  1870.  and  served  until  1879— the 
45th  Congress. 

In  Congress  Rainey  sei-ved  on  the 
Committee  on  Freedmen  s  Affairs  and 
worked  for  legislation  to  enforce  the 
14th  amendment  He  also  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  1870  Ku  Klux  Klan  Act 
and  ui  his  own  right  piesented  numerous 


petitions  for  the  ptLSsage  of  a  civil  rights 
bill  which  would  guarantee  Negroes  their 
full  constitutional  nnhU.  Including  equal 
access  to  public  accommodations  In 
fighting  for  this  latter  right  Rainey 
staged  what  was  [xm  haps  the  first  .sit-in 
when  he  refu.sed  to  leave  the  dining 
room  of  a  Suffolk  Va..  hotel  and  was 
forcibly  ejected  by  the  management 

Other  legLslation  that  Rainey  advo- 
cated included  a  bill  t-o  e.stabllsh  a 
steamship  line  t)et»een  the  United 
States  .iiid  Haiti  and  legislation  to  pro- 
tect th'-  rights  of  the  Chme.se  in  Cali- 
fornka  During  lus  years  in  Congress 
Rainey  made  another  important  'first." 
He  was  the  first  Neyro  to- preside  over 
the  House  of  Repre.s«'ntatlves  during  a 
debate 

Aftc!  his  retirement  from  ixjlitics  in 
187:)  H.iiney  was  appointed  internal 
revenue  awent  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  DC  .  and  he  served 
until  1881  He  then  enga*!ed  in  banking 
and  the  brokerage  bu.slness  until  1886. 
when  he  retired  and  returned  to  George- 
town SC  where  he  died  on  August  1. 
1887 

JEHTCHWIN    r«*NKUN    LONG 

Bt)i  n  a  .slave  near  KnoxvUle.  Ga  .  on 
March  3.  1836  Jefferson  F  Long  is  the 
only  Negro  from  the  State  of  Georgia 
ever  to  .serve  in  Congress.  A  self-edu- 
cated man.  Long  moved  to  Macon.  Ga  . 
while  a  young  man  and  obtained  work 
with  a  merchant  tailor  Eventually  he 
saved  enough  money  to  open  a  shop  of 
his  own 

After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Long 
turned  to  politics  and  gained  an  influ- 
ential ptisition  in  his  local  Republican 
Party  In  1869  he  won  the  Republican 
nomination  for  RepresenUtive  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Georgia  to  fill  the 
vacancv  caused  by  the  House's  declarim; 
Samuel  F  Gove  nut  entitled  to  the  seat. 
Long  served  from  December  22.  1870.  to 
March  3.  1871— the  41st  Congress.  While 
in  Congre.ss  he  campaigned  against  the 
spread  of  lynch  law  in  Georgia  and  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  15th  amendment 
and  universal  suffrage  m  the  District  of 
Columbia 

At  the  end  of  his  term  Long  retired 
to  his  successful  tailoring  business  in 
Macon  In  1874  he  attended  the  South- 
ern Republican  Convention  in  Chatta- 
nooga, and  m  1880  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention 
that  nominated  Garfield  and  Arthur  He 
died  in  Macon  on  February  5.  1900. 

ROBKKT    BROWN    EUJOTT 

Hobeit  B  Elliott  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.  August  11.  1842  His  parents  were 
from  the  West  Indies  and  much  of  his 
education  was  received  abroad,  first  in 
Jamaica  and  then  in  England  where  he 
graduated  from  Eton  with  honors  in 
1859  While  m  England  he  also  studied 
law  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
practiced  in  Colimibia.  SC 

Flliott  s  polilual  career  began  when  he 
wa.s  ctiosen  a  member  of  the  State  con- 
stitutional convention  in  1H68  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  house  of 
rt-presenlatives  and  .served  from  July  6, 
1868.  to  October  23,  1870  He  then  served 
as  assLslant  adjutant  general  of  South 
Carolina  1869-71  until  lus  election  as 
a  Republican  to  the  42d  Congress  from 


the  Third  District  of  South  Carolina 
Elliott  was  reelected  to  the  43d  Congress 
but  tendered  his  resignation,  effective 
November  1.  1874,  and  returned  to  the 
State  house  of  representatives  from  1874 
to  1876  where  he  became  .speaker.  While 
In  Congre.ss  Elliott  served  on  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Mllltla  and  on  Education 
and  Labor 

In  1881  Elliott  moved  to  New  Orleans 
where  he  practiced  law  He  died  there  on 
Augu.st  9,  1884, 

«OBKRT  1  ARIO.-,  tJE  1  ARGE 

Robert  C  DeLar^e  was  bom  In  slavery 
in  Aiken.  SC,  March  15.  1842  He  was 
one  of  the  lucky  few  Negroes  of  his  day  to 
receive  a  fairly  good  education  and  was 
graduated  from  Wood  High  School  in 
Aiken  During  Reconstruction  he  became 
a  hiKhly  successful  farmer, 

DeLar«e  entered  politics  in  1868  when 
he  became  a  delegate  to  the  State  con- 
.stitutional  convention.  Then  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  house  of  representa- 
tives where  he  served  until  he  presented 
his  credentials  as  Republican  Member- 
elect  to  the  42d  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  of  South  Carolina.  While  In  Con- 
gre.ss DeLarge  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures. 

DeLarge's  election  to  Congress  had 
been  contested  by  Christopher  C.  Bowen 
on  the  grounds  of  voting  irregularities; 
and  on  January  24.  1873,  while  DeLarge 
was  on  a  leave  of  absence  to  Investigate 
the  original  election  returns,  a  congres- 
sional commission  on  elections  declared 
the  .seat  vacant  In  falling  health.  De- 
Large  never  retumed  to  Congress,  but 
later  in  1873  he  was  appointed  a  magis- 
trate of  the  city  of  Charleston,  a  position 
which  he  retained  until  his  death  on 
February  14. 1874, 

BENJAMIN    STERLING   TrRNER 

Tlie  first  Negro  Congressman  from  Ala- 
bama Benjamin  Turner  was  born  a  slave 
on  March  17.  1825  in  Halifax,  N,C.  When 
he  was  5  years  old.  he  was  taken  to 
Alabama  where  he  was  emancipated  and 
received  an  elementary  education.  He  be- 
came engaged  In  mercantile  pursuits  and 
later  was  the  owner  of  a  prosperous  livery 
stable 

In  1867  Turner  was  elected  tax  col- 
lector of  Dallas  County.  Ala.,  and  in  1869 
he  served  as  councilman  of  the  city  of 
Selma.  In  1870  Turner  was  unanimously 
chosen  by  the  Republican  Party  to  run 
for  the  office  of  Representative  of  the 
First  District  of  Alabama,  and  was  elected 
to  the  42d  Congress,  Turner  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions 
during  his  term  as  Congressman.  Al- 
though he  was  renominated  in  1872.  a 
spilt  within  the  Alabama  Republican 
Partv  led  to  his  defeat  and  eventual  re- 
tirement from  active  politics.  In  1880  he 
wivs  a  delegate  to  the  Republic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago. 

.'Vfter  his  retirement  Turner  became  a 
farmer  He  died  in  Selma  on  March  21. 
1894 

JUSIAH    THOMAS    WALLS 

The  only  Negro  Congressman  ever 
elected  from  the  State  of  Florida,  Josiah 
Walls  was  tjoni  in  Winchester,  Va..  on 
December  MO.  1842.  His  education  was 
verv  limited  as  was  that  of  most  Negroes 
of  his  day   He  moved  to  Florida  while  a 
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young  man  and  was  a  successful  truck 
fanner  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 

Walls  was  drafted  Into  the  Confederate 
Army  and  served  In  an  artillery  battery 
until  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Union 
forces  during  a  battle  at  Yorktown.  A 
short  time  later  he  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Northern  army,  and  at  the  war's  end, 
he  was  a  sergeant-major. 

When  the  war  was  over.  Walls  returned 
to   Florida   and   his   farm,   but   shortly 
thereafter  he  became  involved  in  politics. 
In  1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  State 
constitutional  convention.  Prom  1869  to 
1872  he  served  in  the  State  senate.  In 
1870  he  was  elected  a  Republican  Con- 
gressman at  Large  to  the  42d  Congress 
and  served  from  March  4,  1871,  to  Jan- 
uary 29.  1873.  when  his  election  was  suc- 
cessfully contested  by  Silas  L.  Niblack. 
He  was  reelected  to  the  43d  and  44th 
Congresses.  But  his  last  election  was  con- 
tested  and   on   April    19.    1876,   he   was 
forced  to  yield  his  seat  to  Jesse  J.  Pinley. 
During    his    time   In    Congress   Walls 
served   ably  on   the  Committee  on   the 
Mllltla,  He  strongly  backed  the  position 
that  the  United  States  should  lend  mili- 
tary support  to  the  insurgent  Cubans  who 
were  then  revolting  against  Spain.  Walls' 
reasons    for    taking    this   position    were 
primarily  humanitarian:  Spain  had  not 
only  brought  African  slaves  to  the  Island 
to  work  on  the  plantations,  but  had  also 
enslaved  and  brutally  mistreated  the  na- 
tive Indian  population. 

After  the  close  of  his  congressional 
caieer.  Walls  returned  to  his  farm  in 
Florida.  After  a  severe  frost  brought  him 
close  to  financial  ruin,  he  accepted  the 
post  of  superintendent  of  a  farm  on  the 
campus  of  Tallahassee  State  College.  He 
died  in  Tallahassee  on  May  5.  1905. 

RICHARD    HARVXT   CAIN 

Richard  Cain  was  born  in  Greenbrier 
County,  Va  ,  on  April  12, 1825.  His  parents 
were  free  Negroes,  and  while  Richard  was 
still  a  child  they  moved  northward  to 
Gallipolis,  Ohio,  where  he  attended 
school  and  worked  on  the  steamboats.  At 
the  age  of  16  Cain  was  converted  to 
Methodism,  and  3  years  later,  in  1844, 
he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Missouri  for 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Later 
he  returned  to  Ohio,  and  in  1859  he  en- 
tered Wilberforce — now  Central  State 
College.  After  2  years  at  Wilberforce  he 
was  given  a  pastorate  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 

After  the  Civil  War  was  over,  Cain  was 
sent  to  South  Carolina  to  minister  to  the 
newly  freed  slaves.  He  was  an  outstand- 
ing evangelist,  traveling  all  over  the  State 
in  the  manner  of  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism. John  Wesley.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  about  100.000  people  joined  the 
Methodist  Church  in  South  Carolina  be- 
cause of  his  influence.  In  1868  he  started 
a  newspaper  in  Charleston  called  the 
Missionary  Record  which  soon  became  an 
influential  voice  within  the  State. 

Like  Elliott  and  Rainey,  Cain  entered 
iwhtics  bv  being  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  1868  South  Carolina  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  SUte  senate  and  served  from  1868 
to  1872,  In  1872  he  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  43d  Congress  and  in 


1876  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress— 
the  45th.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
nomlnatlon  in  1874  or  in  1878.  During  his 
first  term  in  Congress  he  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  during 
his  second  he  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Private  Claims. 

During  his  stay  in  Congress  Cain  be- 
came known  for  being  a  fighter  for  clean 
politics.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  South  Carolina  Honest  Government 
League.  Throughout  his  congressional 
career  he  was  honored  by  men  of  varied 
political  persuasions  as  a  man  who 
could  be  trusted. 

Following  his  retirement  from  active 
politics,  Cain  was  appointed  African 
Methodist  Church  Bishop  of  the  Texas 
and  Louisiana  conference.  He  also  served 
as  president  of  Paul  Quinn  College,  a 
Methodist  institution  in  Waco.  Tex,  He 
died  on  January  18,  1887.  in  Washing- 
ton, DC, 

JOHN  ROY  I  VNCH 


Tlie  first  Negro  Congres.sman  from 
Mississippi.  John  Roy  Lynch  was  born 
a  slave  in  Concordia  Pari.sh.  La,,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1847,  In  1863  he  was  taken  to 
Natchez.  Miss,,  and  after  emancipation 
took  up  the  profession  of  photography. 
By  attending  night  .school,  h(  managed 
to  obtain  a  fair  education. 

In  1869  Lynch  was  appointed  justice 
of  the  peace  for  Adams  County.  Miss,  by 
Governor  Ames,  and  that  same  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  house 
of  representatives.  He  served  until  1873 
and  during  his  last  tcnn  was  speaker.  In 
1872  Lynch  won  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation for  Congres.sman  of  Mis.Mssippi's 
Sixth  District,  He  was  elected  and  .served 
in  the  43d  and  44th  Congresses,  He  was 
defeated  in  his  bid  for  reelection  to  the 
45th  Congress,  but  he  successfully  con- 
tested the  election  of  James  R,  Chalmers 
to  the  47th  Congress  and  served  from 
April  29.  1882  to  March  3.  1883,  He  was 
beaten  in  his  ivy  for  reelection  in  1882 
and  returned  to  his  plantation  in  Adams 
County  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 

Lynch's  career  in  politics  did  not  end 
with  his  last  term  in  Congress.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Exec- 
utive Committee  from  1881  to  1889,  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Conventions  in  1872.  1884.  1888.  1892.  and 
1900  In  1884  he  was  named  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Chicago,  and  presided  over 
the  opening  ceremonies,  being  tlie  first 
of  his  race  to  do  so.  From  1884  to  1889 
Lynch  was  a  member  of  the  Republican 
NaUonal  Committee  for  the  State  of 
Mississippi. 

Lynch  was  then  appointed  by  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  as  fourth  auditor  of  the 
US.  Treasui-v  and  served  from  1889  to 
189''  but  declined  this  appwintment 
when  it  was  offered  by  Grover  Cleveland, 
He  then  took  up  the  study  of  law.  and 
in  1896  was  admitted  to  the  Mississippi 
bar  Because  of  his  vigorous  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  RepubUcan  ticket  in 
1896,  he  was  named  an  additional  pay- 
master of  volunteers  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War  by  President  McKin- 
ley.  He  did  an  excellent  job  and  after  the 
end  of  the  war  he  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  paymaster  in  the  Regular  Army 
with  the   rank  of  captain.   In    1906  he 


was  promoted  to  major  and  in  1911  he 
retired  from  the  Regular  Army. 

In  1912  he  moved  to  Chicago  where 
he  continued  the  practice  of  law  and 
wrote  two  books:  'The  Pacts  of  the  Re- 
construction" and  ■Some  Historical 
Errors  of  James  Ford  Rhodes  •  He  died 
in  Chicago  on  November  2.  1939. 

JAMES    THOMAS    EAPIER 

Boni  in  Florence.  Ala  .  on  November 
13,  1837.  James  Rapier  obtained  his  early 
education  from  private  tutors  engaged 
by  his  father  and  owner  who  was  a  suc- 
cessful planter.  He  later  studied  at 
Montreal  College  in  Canada,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  in  Scotland,  and  at 
Franklin  College  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  He 
was  trained  as  a  lawyer  and  admitted 
t-o  the  bar  but  never  practiced  this  pro- 
fession. He  taught  school  for  a  while  and 
after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  he 
traveled  through  the  South  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  a  northern  newspaper. 
In  1865  he  bought  a  plantation  in  Ala- 
bama and  became  a  successful  cotton 
planter. 

Rapier  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Re- 
publican convention  held  in  Alabama 
and  was  a  member  of  its  platform  com- 
mittee Tlie  platfonn  promulgated  by 
the  Republican  called  for  free  press,  free 
speech,  and  free  public  education.  In 
1867  he  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the 
State  constitutional  convention  and 
backed  provisions  for  universal  suffrage 
and  a  free  public  school  system. 

Rapier  next  turned  his  attention  to 
the  field  of  labor  and  began  urging 
urban  workers  and  sharecroppers  to  or- 
ganize. As  a  result  of  his  influence  and 
under  his  chairmanship.  Alabama  Ne- 
groes set  up  their  first  Negro  labor  con- 
vention. After  fathering  this  ngorous 
labor  movement.  Rapier  next  became 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Montgomery 
Sentinel  in  which  he  expounded  his 
\icws. 

In  1872  he  was  elected  as  a  Republi- 
can to  the  43d  Congress  from  the  Second 
District  of  Alabama  and  served  from 
March  4,  1873.  to  March  3.  1875.  While 
in  Concre.ss  he  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  thus  found 
an  outlet  for  his  libcriarian  ideas  He. 
quite  naturally,  was  a  strons  supporter 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1875.  The  rise 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  caused  him  to  lose 
his  bid  for  reelection. 

In  1879  Rapier  represented  his  State 
as  a  commi.s.sioner  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Worlds  Fair  in  Paris  He  was  ap- 
pointed collector  of  internal  revenue  for 
the  Second  District  of  Alabama  in  18 18 
and  served  until  his  death  in  Montgom- 
ery on  May  31.  1883, 

ALONZO    JACOB    RANSlFR 


Alanzo  Jacob  Ransier  was  born  free  on 
Januarv  3.  1834.  in  Charieston,  SC.  He 
received  a  limited  education  and  began 
work  as  a  .shipping  clerk  in  1850.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  of  the 
Friends  of  Equal  Rights  at  Charleston  m 
1865  and  was  sent  by  that  convention  to 
carrv  its  petition  seeking  Federal  protec- 
tion for  Negro  citizens  to  Congress.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional 
conventions  in  1868  and  1869.  and  was  a 
presidential  elector  on  the  Republican 
ticket  of  Grant  and  Colfax  in  1868.  Two 
vears  later   he  was   elected   Lieutenant 
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Governor  of  South  Carolina   amasfllng  a 
33.000-vot«  plurality 

In  1872  he  was  a  delenate  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  later  that  year  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  43d  Contfress  from  the  Second 
District  of  South  Carolina  In  Congress 
he  served  on  the  Committ«»e  on  Manufac- 
tures and  became  a  key  flKure  m  the  fight 
for  the  1875  Civil  RlKht«  Act  He  also 
advocated  the  extension  of  the  presiden- 
tial term  to  a  period  of  6  years,  voted 
for  the  national  tarlfT,  and  sought  funds 
for  the  improvement  of  Charleston  har- 
bor Ransler  did  not  gain  his  party's 
nomination  for  a  second  term  in  Con- 
gress, and  he  returned  to  Charleston 
where  he  served  as  U  S  Internal  Revenue 
collector  for  the  second  district  in  1875 
and  1876  He  died  In  Charleston  on  Aug- 
ust 17    1882 

JCSCMIAH    HAKALSON 

Born  on  a  plantation  near  Columbus. 
Ga  on  April  1.  1846.  Jeremiah  HaraLson. 
like  mosi  members  of  his  race  at  that 
time  received  only  a  limited  education. 
After  emancipation  he  moved  to  Ala- 
tjama  where  he  became  a  farmer  and  a 
minister  of  the  gospel  In  1870  he  became 
A  member  of  the  SUte  house  of  repre- 
-.eiuatives  and  served  m  the  State  senate 
m  1872 

Haralson  was  unsuccessful  in  his  first 
try  for  election  to  Congress  In  1868.  but 
In  1874  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
to  the  44th  Congress  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  Once  in  Congress.  Har- 
alson was  such  an  ardent  defender  of  the 
principle  of  amnesty  that  he  Incurred 
the  opposition  of  many  members  of  his 
party  Among  his  chief  opponents  was 
James  T  Rapier  who  accused  him  of 
maintaining  too  close  a  relationship  with 
Jefferson  Davis 

Following  his  congressional  career. 
Haralson  was  appointed  to  a  Federal 
position  in  ih"  U  S.  customhouse  in  Bal- 
timore. Md  .  and  later  was  employed  as  a 
clerk  In  the  Interior  Department.  In  1882 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Pension  Bureau 
in  Washington.  D  C  .  and  .served  until 
1884  when  he  resigned  Haralson  moved 
around  a  lot  after  leaving  Washmgton. 
going  first  to  Louisiana  where  he  took  up 
farming,  and  then  to  .Arkansas.  Alabama, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Colorado  where  he 
was  engaged  In  coal  mining  He  was  kill- 
ed while  hunting  by  wUd  beasUs  near 
Denver.  Colo,  about  1916 

JOHN    kOAMB    HTMAM 

John  A  Hyman.  the  first  Negro  to 
sei-ve  North  Carolina  as  Congressman, 
was  born  a  slave  near  Warrenton,  NC  . 
on  July  23.  1840.  He  was  sold  and  sent  to 
.Mabama  where  he  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  He  returned  to 
North  Carolina  in  1865  and  became  a 
farmer  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State 
equal  rights  convention  in  1865  and  to 
the  State  con.stitulional  convention  In 
1868  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State 
senate  from  1868  to  1874.  when  he  was 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  44th  Con- 
gress from  the  Second  District  of  North 
C  irolina.  He  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Manufactures  during  his  term  In  Con- 
b;i  ess. 

Unsucce^sful  in  his  bid  for  renomlna- 
tion  in  1876,  Hyman  returned  to  agricul- 


tural pursuits  In  1877  he  was  appointed 
special  deputy  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue tiir  the  fourth  di.strlct  of  North  Car- 
olina and  served  there  until  1878  He  died 
in  Washinwton,  D  C  on  September  14. 
1891 

Charles  E  Nash,  the  first  and  only 
Negro  ever  to  serve  as  C>)nere.ssman  from 
Louisiana,  was  born  on  May  23  1844.  in 
Opelousas.  La  He  received  a  limited  edu- 
cation and  was  workint:  as  a  bricklayer 
when.  i:i  1863.  he  unlisted  m  the  Union 
Army  He  lo.st  a  let;  during  the  storming 
of  Fort  Bhikt'ly  m  Alabama— the  last  in- 
fantry balllf  of  the  Civil  War— and  was 
honorably  d!.schar«ed  with  the  rank  of 
sereeant  maior  He  was  then  appointed 
night  inspector  of  customs  for  Loul.slana. 

Nash  was  elected  as  a  Repiublican  from 
the  Sixth  District  of  Louisiana  to  the 
44th  Congress  and  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  He  was 
renominated  but  lost  the  election  for  the 
45lh  Congre.ss.  and  retired  to  Louisiana. 
He  accepted  an  appointment  as  postmas- 
ter at  Washington.  La  .  and  .served  from 
February  15.  1882.  to  May  1.  1882.  He 
died  in  New  Orleans  on  June  21.  1913 

KoBZBT     -.MALL& 

Robert  Smalls  was  bom  a  ^lave  in 
Beaufort,  SC.  on  April  5.  1839  He  re- 
ceived a  amited  education  and  worked  at 
a  number  of  odd  jobs  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  After  the  war  began,  he 
Joined  the  crew  of  the  Planter,  a  Confed- 
erate dispatch  and  transport  steamer.  On 
the  morning  of  May  13.  1862.  .smuggling 
his  wife  and  three  children  on  board. 
Smalls  took  command  of  the  .ship  and 
sailed  her  into  the  hands  of  the  Union 
squadron  that  was  blockading  Charles- 
ton Harbor  For  this  exploit  he  was  re- 
warded bv  President  Lmcoln  by  being 
named  a  pilot  in  the  Union  Navy.  He  was 
also  awarded  a  large  sum  of  money  for 
what  constituted  the  delivery  of  war 
booty.  For  saUing  the  Planter  to  safety 
during  the  siege  of  Charleston.  Decem- 
ber 1863.  Smalls  was  promoted  to  cap- 
tain, the  only  Negro  to  hold  such  a  rank 
during  the  Civil  War 

After  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  like 
many  ambitious  Negroes.  Smalls  saw  op- 
portunity beckon  in  politics.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention in  1868.  and  was  elected  to  the 
State  .senate  m  1870  He  then  served  as 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1872  and 
at  Cincinnati  in  1876. 

In  1875  Smalls  began  his  congressional 
service  He  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  44th,  45th. 
and  49th  Congresses  He  was  unsuccess- 
ful In  his  bid  for  election  to  the  46th  and 
50th  Congresses,  but  successfully  con- 
tested the  election  of  George  D  Tillman 
to  the  47th  Congress  and  was  elected  to 
the  46lh  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Edmund  W  M. 
Mackey.  Dunng  his  terms  In  Congress 
Smalls  .served  on  .several  committees,  in- 
cluding Agriculture  ,ind  the  Militia.  He 
consistently  supported  progressive  legis- 
lation that  would  have  provided  equal 
accommodations  for  Negroes  in  inter- 
sUte  travel  He  also  promoted  a  bill  that 
would  have  guaranteed  the  rights  of  chil- 
dren born  of  interracial  marriages. 


In  1897  Smalls  was  appointed  a  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  Beaufort.  S.C..  and 
.served  until  1913  He  died  In  Beaufort  on 
February  22.  1915. 

J  MIES    eOWARD    o'HARA 

James  Edward  O'Hara  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  on  February  26.  1844.  He 
rec«»lved  an  above-average  education  for 
his  day  and  studied  law  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  at  Howard  University  In  Wash- 
ington. DC  His  political  career  began 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1868;  he  was  named  engrossing 
clerk  for  this  convention  He  also  served 
in  the  State  house  of  repre<;entatlves  In 
1868  and  1869. 

In  1873  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
and  in  1875  he  was  one  of  six  Negro  dele- 
gates  to   the  State   constitutional   con- 
vention. In  1878.  O'Hara  unsuccessfully 
contested  the  election  of  William  H.  Kit- 
chin  to  the  46th  Congress.  But  in  1882 
he  was  elected  as  a  Republican  from  the 
Second  District  of  North  Carolina  and 
was     reelected     in     1884.    In    Congress 
O'Hara   served   on    the   Committees   on 
Mines  and  Milling.  Expenditures  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings,  and  Invalid  Pensions.  Like 
most  other  Negro  Congressmen,  he  was 
vntaUy  interested  in  the  civil  rights  Issue 
He  proposed  one  bill,  which  was  shelved, 
that    would    have    guaranteed    Negroes 
equal  access  to  public  dining  facilities 
However,  he  did  manswje  to  attach  a  rider 
to   an   Interstate   commerce   bill   which 
guaranteed  to  all  citizens  equal  accom- 
modations. Having  lost  his  bid  for  re- 
election in  1886.  O'Hara  retired  to  New 
Bern.  NC  .  where  he  resumed  his  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  died  there  on  September 
15.  1905. 

KENBT    PLUMME«    CHEATHAM 

Bom  in  Henderson.  N.C..  on  Decem- 
ber 27.  1857,  Henry  Cheatham  went  to 
public  schools  and  graduated  from  Shaw 
University  in  Raleigh,  NC,  with  a  B.A. 
and  an  M.A.  He  was  prlnclp>al  of  the 
State  normal  school  for  colored  students 
at  Plymouth.  NC  In  1883  and  1884.  He 
then  moved  back  to  Henderson  where 
he  served  as  register  of  deeds  of  Vance 
County  until  1888.  He  studied  law  but 
did  not  practice. 

In  1888  Cheatham  was  elected  as  a 
Republican  to  the  51st  Congress  from  the 
Second  District  of  North  Carolina.  He 
was  reelected  to  the  52d  Congress  but 
failed  in  his  bid  for  the  53d  Congress. 
The  committees  on  which  Cheatham 
served  were  Agriculture,  Education,  and 
Expenditures  on  Public  Buildings.  Fol- 
lowing his  congreasional  career,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  RepubUcan  Na- 
Uonal  Conventions  of  1892  and  1900. 
From  1897  to  1901  he  served  as  record- 
er of  deeds  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
a  position  which  later  came  to  be  recog- 
i\lzed  as  an  emblem  of  leadership  In 
Negro  political  circles. 

In  1907  Cheatham  moved  to  Oxford. 
N  C  .  where  he  served  as  superintendent 
of  the  North  Carolina  Colored  Orphan- 
age until  his  death.  He  had  been  one  of 
the  founders,  Incorporators,  and  direc- 
tors of  this  institution,  foimded  in  1887. 
He  was  also  prsldent  of  the  Negro  Asso- 
ciation of  North  Carolina,  and  engaged 
in  farming  ai\d  lecturing.  He  died  In  Ox- 
ford on  November  29.  1935. 
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JOHN    MEKCER    LAN08T0N 

Born  a  slave  In  Louisa.  Va.,  on  Decem- 
ber 14.  1829,  John  Mercer  Langston  was 
of  Negro,  Indian,  and  English  parentage. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  and  owner, 
he  was  emancipated  and  sent  to  Ohio 
where  he  llv^d  with  a  friend  of  his 
father's  and  attended  school.  In  1849 
lie  tiraduated  from  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  Oberlin  College  and  from  the 
theological  department  in  1852.  He  stud- 
ie>d  law  in  Elyrla.  Oliio.  was  admitted  to 
tlie  bar  in  1854.  and  began  practice  in 
Oberlin. 

Langston's  career  after  this  point 
reads  like  an  honor  roll.  In  1855  he  be- 
came the  first  Negro  elected  to  public 
office  in  the  United  States  when  he  won 
the  post  of  township  clerk  in  Brownhelm, 
Ohio.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
recruiter  for  the  ftuned  Negro  regiments 
of  the  54th  and  55th  Massachusetts  and 
5th  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Oberlin  1865  to  1867;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  board  of  education  in 
1867  and  1868:  and  was  appointed  in- 
spector general  of  the  Bureau  of  Freed- 
men.  Refugees,  and  Abandoned  Lands  In 
1868. 

Then  he  moved  to  Washington.  D.C., 
to  practice  law.  He  was  dean  of  the  law 
department  of  Howard  University  from 
1869  to  1876:  was  appointed  and  com- 
missioned by  President  Grant  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1871:  was  appointed  by 
President  Hayes  Minister  Resident  and 
consul  general  to  Haiti  and  Charg6 
d' Affaires  to  Santo  Domir^go;  was  elected 
vice  president  and  acting  president  of 
Howard  University  in  1872. 

In  1876  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Cincinnati.  He  then  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia where  he  weis  elected  president  of 
the  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitute at  Petersburg  in  1885.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Republican  State  conven- 
tion in  1890.  He  successfully  contested 
the  election  of  Edward  C.  Venable  to  the 
51st  Congress  and  served  from  Septem- 
ber 23.  1890,  to  March  3,  1891,  as  a  Re- 
publican from  the  Fourth  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  unsuccessful  in  his  try  for 
election  to  the  52d  Congress.  He  died  in 
Washington.  DC.  on  November  15,  1897. 

THOMAS   EZEKIEL   MILLEU 

Thomas  E.  Miller  was  born  in  Ferrebe- 
ville.  S.C.  on  June  17.  1849.  He  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Charleston  in  1851 
and    attended    the    public    schools    in 
Charleston  and  in  Hudson.  N.Y.  During 
this  time  he  worked  as  a  newsboy  on  a 
railroad.  He  was  graduated  from  Lincoln 
University  in  Pennsylvania  in  1872,  and 
moved  to  Grahamville.  S.C.   where  he 
served  as  .'^hool  commissioner  of  Beau- 
fort County.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the   State   house   of   representatives   in 
1874.  1876.  and  1878.  He  studied  law  and 
WRS  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875.  In  1880 
he  served  in  the  State  senate.  A  Republi- 
can, he  successfully  contested  the  elec- 
tion of  William  Elliott  to  the  51st  Con- 
;.'ress    and    served    from    September   24, 
1890.  to  March  3.  1891.  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  bid  for  reelection  to  the  52d 
Congress.  He  again  became  a  member  of 
the    State   house   of    representatives   in 
1894.  and  was  a  member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  in  1895. 


In  1896  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
State  colored  college  in  Orangeburg. 
S.C,  where  he  served  until  1911.  He  re- 
tired from  active  pursuits  in  1911  and 
lived  In  Charleston  until  1923  when  he 
moved  to  Philadelphia.  In  1934  he  re- 
turned to  Charleston  where  he  resided 
until  his  death  on  April  8.  1938. 


CEORCE    WASHINC;Tf)N    MVRRAY 

The  only  Nepro  Representative  in  the 
53d  and  54th  Congresses.  Georpe  Wash- 
ington Murray  was  born  a  slave  in  Rem- 
bert,  S.C,  on  September  22.  1853.  After 
emancipation  he  attended  the  i:)ublic 
schools  and  spent  2  years  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia.  He 
taught  school  for  15  years  and  was  named 
inspector  of  customs  of  the  ix)rt  of 
Charleston,  S.C.  from  1890  to  1892. 

In  1892  he  was  elected  as  a  Republican 
from  the  Seventh  District  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  the  53d  Congress.  He  successfully 
contested  the  election  of  WUliam  Elliott 
to  the  54th  Congress  and  served  from 
June  4,  1896.  to  March  3.  1897.  In  Con- 
gress he  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Education,  and  on  Expenditures  on  the 
Treasury  Department.  He  backed  better 
schooling  opportunities  for  Negroes  in  the 
South.  He  also  had  printed  a  list  of  in- 
ventions which  had  been  patented  by 
Negroes,  neglecting  to  mention  the  fact 
that  eight  of  these  were  for  his  own 
agricultural  implements. 

Murray  returned  to  Sumter  County  in 
1897  and  began  a  new  career  in  real 
estate.  He  moved  to  Chicago  in  1905  and 
busied  himself  with  literary  pursuits  and 
lecturing.  He  died  in  Chicago  on  April  21 , 
1926. 

GEOROF.    HENRY   WHITE 

George  Henry  White  was  born  in 
Rosindale,  N.C,  on  December  18,  1852. 
He  attended  public  schools  and  gradu- 
ated from  Howard  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  1877.  He  then  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879.  He 
began  his  practice  in  New  Bern,  NC.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
State  house  of  representatives,  and  4 
years  later  he  was  elected  a  State  sena- 
tor. Prom  1886  to  1894  he  was  solicitor 
and  prosecuting  attorney  lor  the  Second 
Judicial  District  of  North  Carolina. 

He  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Repub- 
lican National  Conventions  in  1896  and 
1900,  and  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to 
the  55th  and  56th  Congresses  from  the 
Second  District  of  North  Carolina.  He 
served  on  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  Congress 
he  was  an  outspoken  champion  of  the 
cause  of  Negro  constitutional  liberties 
and  denounced  lynching  and  mob  rule. 

•White  was  not  a  candidate  for  renom- 
ination  in  1900.  Once  cut  of  Conprc.'^s  he 
worked  to  establish  a  Negro  community 
near  Cape  Alay  in  New  Jersey  that  was 
eventually  known  as  Whitesboro.  He  later 
retired  to  law  practice  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  died  on  December  28,  1918. 

PART    II 

The  beginning  of  the  20th  century 
marked  the  end  of  the  first  jjeriod  of 
Negro  participation  as  duly  elected  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  On  January  29.  1901. 
George  HeniT  White  stood  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  last  time.  It 
was  not  until  28  years  later  that  Congress 
was  to  greet  its  next  Negro  Member.  By 


that  time  things  had  begun  to  change.  No 
longer  was  the  Negro  electorate,  and,  as 
a  result,  the  Negro  representative,  the 
exclusive  jiroiierty  of  the  Republican 
Party.  With  the  exceptions  of  Represent- 
ative Oscar  De  Priest  and  Senator  Ed- 
ward Brooke,  the  Necro  Member  of  Con- 
press  lia.s  been  a  Democrat,  following  the 
footsteps  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  With- 
out exception,  the  Negro  Member  of  Con- 
press  was  from  a  northern  urban  area. 
Following  are  brief  biographies  of  the 
Senator  and  the  eight  Representatives 
who  have  .served  and  are  .serving  in  Con- 
press  in  this  period: 

EDWARD     W      BROOKt 

Edward  Brooke  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts.  the 
first   Negro   to   be   elected    to   the   U.S. 
Senate  in  the   20th   centui->-.   was  bom 
in  Washington.  DC,  on  October  26.  1919. 
He    attended    the    Washington    public 
schools  and  won  his  B.S    degree  from 
Howard  University  in  1941.  He  .served  in 
the  Army  in  World  War  II  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  obtaining  a  Bronze 
SUr  citation  for  his  work  in  intelligence. 
After    the    war.    Brooke,    returned    to 
Massachu.setts  and  entered   law   school 
at  Boston  University  where  he  graduated 
in   1950  with  a  master  of  laws  degree 
after     spending     2     years — 1946-48— as 
editor   of    the   Law   Review.    After   law 
school  he  established  himself  as  an  at- 
torney  and   in    1961    was  appointed   by 
Gov.     John     Volpe     chairman     of     the 
finance  commission,  city  of  Boston.  He 
sened   until   September    1962   when   he 
was    elected    attorney    general    of    the 
Commonwealth    of    Massachusetts.    He 
was  reelected  in  1964,  and  in  1966  he  won 
election    to    the    Senate    over     former 
Massachusetts   Gov.    Endicott   Peabody. 
Senator  Brooke  now  serves  on  the  Sen- 
ate   Committees    on    Aeronautical    and 
Space  Sciences,  and  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. He  hastens  to  tell  those  who  speak 
of  him  as  the  first  Negro  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    that    he    is    not    only    a 
Negro  in  a  predominantly  white  State, 
but  a  Prote.stant  Republican  in  a  Cathohc 
Democratic  State. 

liSCAR     DE     PRIEST 

Oscar  De  Priest,  the  first  Neero  to  be 
elected  from  a  northern  State,  was  born 
in  Florence.  Ala  .  on  March  9.   1871.  In 
1878    he    moved    with    his    ixirents    to 
Salina.  Kans  .  where  he  attended  school. 
He   took   up   the   trade   of  painter   and 
decorator,    and    m    1889    he    moved    to 
Chicago  where  he  became  a  real  estate 
broker.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Cook  County 
in  1904  and  ser%ed  until  1908  In  1908  he 
ser\-ed  as  an  alternate  delegate  to  the 
Republican     National     Convention.     De 
Priest  .ser%ed  on  the  Chicago  City  Coun- 
cil from   1915  to  1917.  Iii   1328  he  was 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  71st  Con- 
press  from  the  First  District  of  Illinois 
and  was  reelected  to  the  72d   and  73d 
Congresses.  In  Congress  he  sened  on  the 
Committees    on    Enrolled    Bills.    Indian 
Affairs,  Invalid  Pension.^,  and  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads. 

De  Priest  found  beiiip  a  Republican 
and  a  Negro  in  the  depre.ssion  years  a 
veiy  difficult  position  to  hold  He  was 
often  obliged  to  support  Democratic 
candidates  on  the  local  level  while  gen- 
erally supporting  iiis  party  on  the  na- 
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Uonal  level  In  1934  he  was  defeated  in 
hl«  bid  for  reelection  and  was  defeated 
again  In  1936  In  a  try  for  the  75th  Con- 
gress 

De  Prtest  remained  active  in  politics 
after  his  defeats  for  ConRress  In  1936 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  R.>publican  Na- 
tional Convention  and  was  ft^ain  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  City  Council  from 
1943  to  1947  He  died  In  Chicaco  on  May 
12.  1951. 

ARTHC*    W«K<iS     MrrCHELL 

Arthur  Mitchell,  the  first  Ne«ro  Demo- 
crat to  be  elected  to  Consress.  was  bom 
on  a  farm  near  Lafayette.  Ala  .  on  De- 
cember   22.    1883.    He    attended    public 
school    in    Alabama    and   Tuskegee    In- 
sUtute  Columbia  University  in  New  Yorit 
City  and  Harvard  University   He  taught 
school  for  many  years  In  Alabama  and 
founded     the     Armstrong     Agricultural 
School  In  West  Butler.  Ala    He  studied 
law  w^  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1927.  and 
be«an  oractice  m  WaslunKton.  D  C    In 
1929  he  moved  to  Chicago  where  he  con- 
tinued his  practice  of  law  and  also  en- 
gaged  in   real  estate.   He  served   as  an 
alternate  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional ConvenUon  m  1936.  a  delegate  at 
lari?e  to  the  convention  in  1940.  and  was 
the  first  Negro  to  address  a  national  con- 
vention. 

In  1934  he  defeated  Nearo  Republican 
Oscar  De  Priest  for  hLs  seat  ;n  Congress 
and  served  from  the  74th  to  the  77th 
Congress.  His  committee  service  m  Con- 
gress was  on  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Post  Eloads 

In  Congress.  Mitchell  became  a  lob- 
byist for  civil  rights  leuislatlon.  but  his 
most  significant  victory  m  this  field  came 
not  in  Congress  but  In  the  courts  In  1937 
he  had  brought  suit  against  the  Chicago 
Si  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  forcing 
him  to  leave  his  first-class  accommoda- 
tions while  en  route  to  Arkansas  He 
argued  his  own  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1941  and  won  a  decision  which 
declared  Jim  Crow  practices  illegal 

Not  a  candidate  for  renomlnatlon  In 
1942,  MitchfU  resumed  his  law  practice 
He  resided  on  his  estate  near  Petersburs^. 
Va  .  until  his  death  In  1968 

WILXOAM    LEVI    DAWSON 

WiLLUM  L.  Dawson,  the  third  Negro 
to  be  elected  from  Illinois'  First  District, 
has  served  in  Congress  longer  than  any 
other  Negro  from  1943  to  the  present 
Born  m  Albany.  Ga  .  on  April  26.  1886. 
he  attended  public  school  there  He  grad- 
uated magna  cum  laude  from  Flsk  Uni- 
versity in  Nashville.  Tenn  .  in  1909.  and 
attended  the  Northwestern  University 
Law  School  at  Evanston.  Ill  During  the 
First  World  War  he  served  overseas  as 
a  first  lieutenant  from  1917  to  1919  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  In  1920  and 
commenced  practice  ;n  Chicago. 

After  9  vears  as  an  attorney  he  ran  for 
Congress  as  a  Republican  in  1928  but 
lost.  He  served  as  Republican  State  com- 
mitteeman In  the  First  Congressional 
District  from  1930  to  1932  He  was  elected 
alderman  for  the  second  ward  of  Chi- 
cago and  served  from  1933  to  1939  Dur- 
ing his  service  on  the  city  coiuicll  he  be- 
came a  Democrat  and  an  avid  supporter 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  P'rom  1939  to  the 
present  Dawsow  has  been  Democratic 
committeeman  from  the  second  ward.  He 
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was  elected  in  1942  to  the  78th  Congress 
and  has  served  ever  since 

During  the  8lRt  and  82d  Congresses  he 
.served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments He  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ckivernment  Operations 
since  the  84th  Congre.vs  Investigations 
by  tills  committee,  considered  one  of  the 
mo.st  important  on  Capitol  HiU.  have  re- 
sulted m  lower  co.st.-,  of  i;o\ eminent  for 
the  U  S  taxpayer 


Adam    Clavton    Powell    was    bom    on 
November  29.  1908.  in  New  Haven.  Conn 
He  attended  public  school  in  New  York 
City  and  graduated  from  Colgate.  Uni- 
versity.  Hamilton.   NY.   in   1930:    from 
Columbia  University.  New  York  City,  in 
1932    and  won  a  theological  dt-Kree  from 
Shaw  University.  Raleigh.  NC.  in  1934. 
He  has  been  ,\n  ordained  mini.ster  and 
ha.s    offlciat<>d    at    Harlems    Abyssinian 
Baptist  Church  since  1931    A  member  of 
the  New  York  City  Council  In   1941.  he 
has  aUso  served  as  publisher  and  editor  of 
a  newspaper  m  New  York  from  1941  to 
1945    instructor  at  Columbia  University 
Exten.sion    School    Department    of    Re- 
ligious Education,  from  1932  to  1940:  co- 
founder  of  the  National  Neuro  Congress: 
a    member   of    the    Consumer    Division. 
State  of  New   York    Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, from    1942  to  1944:   and  a 
member  of  the  Manhattan  Civilian  De- 
fense from  1942  to  1945 

In  1955  Powell  was  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  79th  Congress  from  the  18th 
District  of  New  York,  and  he  has  been 
roelectetl  to  each  succeeding  Congress. 
In  1960  Powell  become  chairman  of  the 
CoinmitU^  on  Education  and  Uibor  Un- 
der his  leadership,  a  number  of  major 
bills  have  become  law.  including  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  of  1961.  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

He  was  the  center  of  a  storm  in  1930 
when  he  orgamzed  a  demonstration  that 
caused  the  officials  of  Harlem  HosplUl 
to  integrate  their  medical  and  nursing 
.staffs.  Denied  his  seat  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress in  January  1967.  he  won  the  special 
election  in  Harlem  a  few  months  later 
but  has  not  presented  liis  credentials 
to  the  House,  preferring  to  wait  the  out- 
come of  his  court  case  that  challenges 
the  constitutional  nnht  of  the  House  to 
have  denied  him  his  seat. 

C'i\RLi:s  C  Dices  was  bom  in  Detroit, 
Mich  ,  on  December  2.  1922.  and  attended 
the  local  .schools  He  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  from 
1940  to  1942  and  entered  Fl.sk  University. 
Na-shville.  Tenn  .  in  the  fall  of  1942. 
While  .still  a  student,  he  Joined  the  Army 
as  a  private  He  attended  a  number  of 
.service  schools  and  in  1944  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  He  was  dis- 
charged in  1945.  and  in  September  of 
that  .vear  he  enroUed  at  Wayne  Univer- 
sity in  Detroit  and  graduated  in  Jime 
1946  He  is  a  licensed  mortician  and 
president  of  the  House  of  Dlggs.  Inc. 

Dices  began  his  political  career  in  1951 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  senate. 
He  served  until  1954  when  he  was  elected 
as  a  Democrat  to  the  84th  Congress  He 


has  been   reelected   to  each  succeeding 
Congress 

A  strong  supporter  of  voter  registration 
programs.  Dices  has  been  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  discrimination  in  fed- 
erally financed  programs  He  has  also 
been  active  in  promoting  equal  treat- 
ment in  the  Armed  Forces  and  has 
traveled  to  U.S.  military  Installations, 
investigating  the  grievances  of  soldiers, 
all  over  the  world  He  serves  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  and  District  of  Columbia 
Committees 

ROBCBT     .NELAON    tOUNEI.IVS    NIX 

Born  in  Orangeburg.  SC.  on  Au- 
gust 9  1905.  Robert  Nix  attended  private 
schools  in  New  York  City.  He  graduated 
from  Lincoln  University  In  Chester 
Countv.  Pa  .  and  from  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Law  School  in  1924.  In 
1925  when  he  was  just  20  years  old.  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced 
law  in  Philadelphia,  and  later,  from 
1934  to  1938.  '.vas  a  special  deputy  attor- 
ney general  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Department  of  Revenue,  and  special  as- 
.sistant  deputy  attorney  general  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Ponn:;ylvania. 

A  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1956.  he  was  elected  to  the 
85th  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Representative  Earl 
Chudoff.  and  has  served  from  May  20. 
1958.  to  the  present.  Nix  U  now  serving  on 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  A  long- 
time supporter  of  the  dvil  rights  move- 
ment. Nix  was  one  of  the  first  Congress- 
men to  speak  In  support  of  the  Mont- 
.omcrj-  bus  boycott  and  has  continued 
to  ^ive  his  backing  to  all  major  phases  of 
the  ^Rht  for  equal  rights. 

Mxusrrs  r  iiawkins 
Born  in  Shreveport.  La  .  on  August  31. 
1907.  AucusTTS  F.  Hawkins  moved  to 
California  when  he  was  11  years  old  and 
attended  the  local  schools.  Graduating 
from  UCLA  with  an  A3.  In  economics 
and  from  the  Institute  of  Government  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Callfomla,  he 
became  active  in  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  work  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
In  1934  he  was  elected  to  the  State  assem- 
bly.  and  for  the  next  28  years  he  re- 
mained In  the  assembly,  authoring  or  co- 
authoring  over  300  laws  on  the  California 
statute  books. 

After  spending  28  years  in  a  State  as- 
.semblv.  Hawkins  ran  for  and  was  elected 
to  the  88th  Congress  from  the  21st  Dis- 
trict of  California.  He  has  been  elected 
to  each  .succeeding  Congress.  Hawkins  Is 
presently  serving  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  a  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  labor  relations,  health, 
welfare,  and  housing. 
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JOHN  CONYCKS.  JR. 

The  most  recently  elected  Negro  Con- 
gressman Is  John  Conyers.  Jr..  who  was 
born  in  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  May  16.  1929. 
He  attended  the  local  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  Wayne  State  University 
with  a  B.A.  in  1957.  and  from  Wayne 
State  Law  School  with  an  LL.B.  In  1958. 
Before  his  election  to  Congress.  Conyers 
was  particularly  acUve  Ln  labor  affairs. 
He  was  appointed  referee  for  the  work- 
men's compensation  department.  State  of 
Michigan,  by  Gov.  John  B.  Swainson  in 


October  1961  He  was  a  general  counselor 
for  the  Trade  Union  Leadership  Council, 
and  was  a  member  of  local  900  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  and  of  local  42  of 
the  AFL-CIO  In  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy appointed  Conyers  to  the  National 
Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law.  an  organization  that  tried 
to  encourage  ^'reater  racial  tolerance  in 
the  legal  field. 

For  3  years,  from  1958  to  1961.  Con- 
yers served  his  political  apprenticeship 
as  legislative  assistant  to  Congressman 
John  D  Dincell.  In  1964.  he  was  elected 
to  the  89th  Congress  as  a  Democrat  from 
Michigan's  Finst  District  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  90th  Congress.  Conyers 
.serves  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  and  is  the  first  Negro  to  do  so.  He 
is  an  activist  and  a  strong  supporter  of 
humanitarian  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  .sources  of  information  and 
a  suggested  supplementary  reading  list: 

SOURCES 

Adams.  Russell  L  Great  Negrocx.  Past  and 
Present  Chlciigo:  Afro-Am  Publishing  Co.. 
1963. 

Biographical  Directory  of  the  Amencan 
Congress.  1774-1961 

The  Congressional  Directory,  various  Con- 
gresses 

The    Congressional   Globe.   40th   Congress, 

3rd  Session.  1869 

Davis.  John  Preston  The  American  Negro 
Reference  Hook  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jer- 
.sey:  Prentice-Hall.  Inc.  1966. 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography.  New 
York:  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.  1928. 

Flske.  Mary  Jane.  "Negro  Congressmen  and 
Their  Committee  Assignments."  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Government  and  General 
Research  Division.  February  12.  1965. 

Menard.  John  Willis.  Lays  in  Summer 
Lands.  Washington.  D.C.:  Enterprise  Pub- 
lishing Co  ,  1879. 

Ploskl.  Harry  A  .  and  Roscoe  C.  Brown.  Jr., 
eds  The  Negro  Almanac.  New  York:  Bell- 
wether Publishing  Co..  Inc  .  1967. 

Rousseve.  Charles  Barthelemy.  The  Negro 
m  Louisiana:  Aspects  of  His  History  and  His 
Literature  New  Orleans:  The  Xavler  Univer- 
sity Press, 

Tansill.  William  R  ■Negro  Congressmen: 
1870-1965."  Legislative  Reference  Service. 
Government  and  General  Research  Division, 
September  15.  1965. 

SrCCESTED    SUPPLEMENTARY    READING    LIST 

Clavton.  Edward  Taylor.  The  Negro  Politi- 
cian: His  Success  and  Failure.  Chicago: 
Johnson  Publishing  Co..  Inc..  1964. 

Smith.  Samuel  Denny.  The  Negro  in  Con- 
gress. 1870-1901  Port  Washington,  New  York: 
Kennlkat  Press.  Inc  .  1940. 

Woodson.  Carter  Godwin  and  Charles  H. 
Wesley  The  Negro  m  Our  History.  Washing- 
ton. DC  :  The  Associated  Publishers.  Inc.. 
10th  Edition.  1962. 


Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  for  his  thoughtful,  and, 
I  daresay,  enlightening  statement  on  the 
occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
election  of  the  first  Negro  Member  of 
Conpress. 

Mr.  Dices'  sketches  of  the  various 
Negroes  who  have  served  their  country 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  over  the  last  century  illustrates 
clearly  that  even  in  this  limited  area  the 
American  Negro  has  not  received  fair 
treatment  in  our  American  liistory.  To 
help  remedy  this  deplorable  situation,  I 
have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 


1088,  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim annually  the  week  including  Feb- 
ruary 14— the  birthday  of  Frederick 
Douglass— as  "Afro-American  History 
Week."  Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds 
would  thereby  be  encouraged  to  study  a 
much  neglected,  yet  terribly  vital  part  of 
American  history— the  role  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  in  the  prowth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  democracy, 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  time  to  commend  Ihe  distin- 
guished Lcntleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr, 
Dices)  for  brin:aint;  to  the  attention  of 
the  Cons^ress  and  the  American  people 
this  100th  anniversary  of  the  election  of 
the  first  Neero  Member  of  Consire.ss, 

He  was  the  Honorable  John  Wllli.s 
Menard,  of  New  Orleans.  La.,  who  was 
elected  to  the  40th  Cons^ress  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  the  Honorable  James 
Mann  of  the  Second  District  of 
Louisiana. 

The  past  century  has  seen  sreat  strides 
for  the  Negro  race  in  our  country.  Since 
the  election  of  Mr.  Menard  as  a  Member 
of  Congress.  27  others  have  al.so  been 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and    3    have   been   elected    to    the    U,S. 

The  four  present  Members  of  this 
House  have  outstanding  records  of  pub- 
lic serAice. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DawsonI  is  .serving  his  13lh  term.  He  Is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  also  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Diccsl,  in  his  seventh  term,  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  Nix]  is  an  able  attorney  and  legis- 
lator who  has  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  work  of  our  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  He  is  a 
hard-working  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Operations,  and  has 
been  of  great  help  to  me  in  the  work  of 
our  committee.  In  his  sixth  term  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Nix  also  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Conyers] .  now  in  his  second  term,  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. .   . 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
this  salute  today  to  these  able  present 
and  former  Members  of  the  Congress, 

Mr,  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts,  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  is  exceedingly  fitting  that  we 
set  aside  a  day  in  1968.  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  election  of  the  first  Negro 
to  Congress,  to  honor  the  accomplish- 
ments and  place  on  record  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  many  distinguished  Negro 
members  who  have  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  House. 

In  all,  32  black  men  have  been  elected 
to  Congress  since  1868.  Their  names  fol- 
low in  alphabetical  order:  Hon.  Edward 
W.  Brooke,  of  Massachusetts:  Hon. 
Blanche  K.  Bruce,  of  Mississippi:  Hon. 
Richard  H.  Cain,  of  South  CaroUna: 
Hon,  Henry  P,  Cheatham,  of  North  Caro- 
lina: Hon,  John  Conyers.  Jr..  of  Michi- 
gan; Hon,  William  L,  Dawson,  of  Illi- 
nois: Hon.  Robert  C.  De  Large,  of  South 


Carolina;  Hon.  Oscar  De  Priest,  of  lUi- 
nois;  Hon.  Charles  Dices.  JR  .  of  Michi- 
gan: Hon.  Robert  B.  Elliott,  from  South 
Carolina:  Hon.  Jeremiah  Haralson,  from 
Alabama:   Hon.  AixrsTUS  Hawkins,  of 
California;    Hon.    John    A.    Hyman.    of 
North  Carolina:  Hon.  John  M  Langston. 
of  Virginia:  Hon  Jefferson  F  Long  from 
North  Carolina:    Hon,  John   R.   Lynch, 
from  Missi.s.sippi:  Hon.  John  W.  Menard, 
of   Louisiana:    Hon.   TViomas   E,   Miller, 
fiom  South  Carohna:    Hon    Arthur  W. 
Mitchell,  from  lUinois:  Hon    George  W. 
Murrav,    from    South    CaroUna:     Hon, 
Cl-.arlcs  E.  Na.sh,  from  Louisiana:   Hon. 
RoPERT  N  C  Ni.v,  of  Pennsylvania:  Hon, 
James  E   OHara.  Horn  North  Carolina: 
Hon     Adam   C.   Powell,    Jr..    from    New 
York-  Hon    Joseph  H    Rainey.  of  South 
Carolina:    Hon.    Alonza   J     Ran.sier,    of 
South  Carolina:  Hon    James  T.  Rapier, 
of  Alabama:  Hon  Hiram  R  Revels,  from 
Mississippi.  Hon  Robert  Smalls,  of  South 
Carolina:  Hon.  Benjamin  S    Turner,  of 
Alabama:     Hon     Josiah    T.    Wall.s,    of 
Florida:  and  Hon.  George  H    White,  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  is  noteworthy  tlmt  to  a  i^reat  extent 
all  of  these  men  provide  a  study  in  the 
Afro-Americans'  .struggle  for  freedom, 
political  power  and  dignity.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  attempt  to  record  the  lives 
and  deeds  of  all  of  these  men  and  do  jus- 
tice to  them.  For  this  reason  I  have  se- 
lected 11  men  whose  careers  serve  as 
characterLstic  illu-strations  of  these  out- 
.standing  Negro  legislators. 

CDngre.s.sman  John  W.  Menard,  of 
Louisiana,  the  first  black  man  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tor Hiram  Revels,  from  Mississippi,  the 
first  black  man  to  sit  in  'the  world's  most 
exclusive  club."  were  individuals  whose 
elections  to  Congress  marked  milestones 
in  the  political  development  of  the  Afro- 
American  people. 

The  Honorable  JefTerson  Long  from 
Georgia  was  the  second  Negro  to  be 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
On  the  dav  of  his  election  several  white 
Georgians  killed  seven  black  men  and 
then  unsuccessfully  pursued  Long.  Re- 
sentment was  high  against  the  black 
man  who  would  represent  Georgia.  Jef- 
ferson Long's  maiden  .speech  in  Con- 
gress was  devoted  to  ways  and  means  of 
protecting  Negroes  who  were  qualified  to 
vote,  but  who  were  prevented  from  doing 
-so  by  indignant  white  men. 

The  Honorable  Robert  Elliott  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  whom  I  am  personally  proud 
for  although  he  represented  South  Caro- 
lina he  was  Boston  boni  and  bred.  He 
was  an  exceedingly  well-educated  free- 
man who  attended  schools  in  the  West 
Indies  and  England  and  later  graduated 
near  the  top  of  his  class  from  Eton, 
While  serving  in  the  Congress  Represen- 
tative Elliott  silent  much  of  his  time  in 
attempting  to  .stop  the  wave  of  anti- 
Negro  legislation  being  introduced  by 
southern  Congres.smen.  As  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate of  the  bills  which  put  t-ecth  into 
the  14th  amendment  Elliott  vahantly 
withstood  the  bitter  opposition  from 
white  southern  Members. 

The  Honorable  James  T.  Rapier  who 
represented  Alabama  from  1873  to  1875 
was  a  remarkable  individual  who  urged 
black  men  to  urJte  into  labor  unions  so^ 
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that  they  could  more  purpofiefviUy  nego- 
tiate for  their  own  Interests  It  waa  he 
who  brought  together  the  first  conclave 
of  working  men  In  Alabama 

The  Honorable  Robert  Smalls  of  South 
Carolina  who  served  from  1875  to  1887 
Is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  glamorous 
personages  to  ever  serve  in  thLs  body 
During   the    ClvU    War   Robert   Smalls, 
then  a  22-year-old  slave,  was  serving  on 
the  Planter,  a  Confederate  dUspatch  and 
transport   ve^el.   Takmi?    advantage   of 
the  temporary  absence  of  the  ship's  cap- 
tam  arul  crew,  he  mastermlr.ded  and  suc- 
cessfully executed  a  plan  U)  deliver  the 
vessel  to  the  Union  Fleet  so  that  he  could 
obtain  his  freedom  and  that  of  the  many 
other  slaves  on  board  Although  the  odds 
were  against  his  smuKsUnt;  the  ship  paat 
the   cannons    at    heavily    swrded    Fort 
Sumter,  and  faUure  to  do  so  meant  cer- 
tain death,  he  boldly  went  ahead  with  his 
plot.  By  disguising  hln;self  .n  the  straw 
hat  of  the  nghtful  ship's  captain,   the 
courageous  Smalls  stole  one  of  the  Con- 
federacy's   most    valuable    vessels    and 
turned  it  over  U)  the  L'luon   Throughout 
his  political  career  he  was  ouUitxilcen  In 
the  defense  of  the  rmhta  of  black  citi- 
zens   He  Introduced  and  supporUxl  sev- 
eral post-Civll  War  civil  rights  bills  which 
guaranteed    the    rights    of    freemen    to 
make  contracts,  hold  property,  and  to  en- 
joy the  full  protection  of  the  laws 

The  Honorable  Georsje  Whiw.  the  Rep- 
resentative from  North  Carolina  from 
1897  to  1901  was  Uie  most  noted  Negro 
poliUcian  durmg  the  Populist  period.  A 
holder  of  Law  degrees  from  several  uni- 
versities, this  former  slave  .sought  con- 
stantly to  advance  tiie  Industrial  and 
agricultural  mterests  of  his  home  State. 
He  spoke  eloquently  to  Coruress  of  its 
responsibility  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion, for  as  the  only  Negro  in  Congress 
for  two  terms  he  was  always  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  represented  9  mil- 
lion people.  He  attacked  every  form  of 
racism  from  antl-Nei;ro  jokes  to  iynch- 
ings.  and  he  was  tlie  first  man  to  .,ponsor 
an  antilynching  bill. 

The  Honorable  Oscar  De  Priest  who 
represented  the  21st  District  of  UUnols 
from  1930  to  1934  did  much  to  arouse  the 
political  awareness  of  the  Chicago  Ne- 
groes and  encouraged  his  audiences  to 
study  political  organization  and  civil 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
His  campaigns  involved  a  corps  of  black 
Chlcagoans  and  it  is  dunng  this  time  Uiat 
we  find  the  beginnings  of  the  poliUcaily 
active  and  oriented  Negroes  in  the  urban 
centers  of  the  North. 

Congresi.man  Arthur  Mitchell,  elected 
to  the  House  in  1935  from  Chicago  wiU 
lon^;  be  remembered  for  the  significant 
role  which  he  played  in  the  desegregation 
of  railway  facilities.  For  years  black 
people  had  been  refused  the  nnht  to  use 
tram  compartments  already  purchased 
and  paid  for  Despite  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  Congressman.  Mitchell  was  denied 
a  Pullman  room  on  a  train  He  took  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  won;  his 
suit  has  since  been  termed  a  milestone 
In  the  history  of  minority  rights" 

The  Honorable  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
who  was  elected  to  represent  New  York's 
18th  Dlst-lct  la  a  brilliant  gentleman,  a 
distinguished  orator  and  a  fiery  civil 
right*  spokeaman.  It  wsw  he  who  first 


desegregated  the  pages  school  and  he  in- 
tegrated many  of  the  private  facUlUes  of 
Capitol  HIU  wlilch  had  formerly  excluded 
Negroes 

My  colleague.  Senator  Edw.^rd  Bbooke. 
from  Massachusetts,  was  the  third  Negro 
to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  and  the  first 
since  Recon-structlon  His  political  career 
has  been  extremely  outstanding  and 
succe.ssful  His  leadership  in  legislating 
for  jobs,  housing,  education,  and  im- 
proved conditions  in  the  shetto  has  been 
excellent 

I  hope  that  the  brief  sketches  of  these 
honorable  men  will  provide  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  hlKh  c-aUb«'r  of  black  men  who 
have  served  our  Nation  so  well  In  the 
Congress  These  ijentleinen  are'reprc- 
.sentative  of  the  best  that  America  is  ca- 
pable of.  and  in  their  i;allant  struggle 
for  the  nghus  of  their  own  people  they 
have  embellished  and  preserved  the 
American  ideal  of  liberty  and  justice  for 

all. 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  racial  difficulty  it  is  comforting 
to  be  reminded  that  there  have  been 
Net;ro  Members  of  Congress  for  a  cen- 
tury Congressman  Dices  has  performed 
a  valuable  .senlce  for  all  Americans  not 
only  bv  pointing  this  out  to  us,  but  also 
by  including  in  this  order  Information 
on  the  backgroimds  and  accompllsh- 
menus  of  the.se  Negro  Members.  It  has 
been  .said  that  tliose  who  do  not  remem- 
ber the  past  are  doomed  to  repeat  It.  and 
in  this  context  we  must  recall  what  has 
been  achieved  as  well  as  what  has  not 
been  done. 

The  fight  for  equal  rights  and  equal 
representation  for  all  Americans  has 
been  a  long  struggle  and  It  Is  a  struggle 
that  Is  sUll  continuing.  Some  of  the 
achievements  of  this  struggle  can  be 
seen  not  only  In  the  action  that  we  take 
today,  but  In  the  simple  fact  that  we  can 
commemorate  this  anniversary.  However, 
we  must  remember  that  this  is  symbolic 
of  only  a  partial  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems, that  we  have  accomplished  much— 
In  voting,  housing,  employment,  public 
accomodations,  and  education — but  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  before  all  our 
citizens  enjoy  equal  rights  and  equal 
opfX)  It  unities. 

That  Negroes  have  .sat  In  the  Houses 
of  Congress  In  increasing  numbers  for 
a  century  Is  an  important  fact  for  all  of 
us  to  remember  It  is  only  by  having  all 
[)eople  represented  In  the  decisionmaking 
bodies  of  our  society,  by  becoming  part 
of  the  "system."  that  we  can  hope  to 
solve  our  racial  problems.  The  Negro 
Members  of  Congress  not  only  know  at 
firsthand  the  problems  that  citizens  of 
minority  groups  face,  but  they  serve  as 
a  .symbol  for  the  youth  of  today  that 
times  are  changing  and  that  working 
through  the  .system  can  bring  about  the 
changes  needed  to  fulfill  "The  American 
Dream" 

If  we  are  to  avoid  acute  civil  strife,  to 
prevent  future  Detrolts  or  Newarks,  It 
Is  essential  that  more  and  more  members 
of  minority  groups  be  brought  Into  the 
societal  and  governmental  sy.stem.  If  the 
.system  Is  to  continue  to  work,  all  must 
be  Included  within  it— a  man  who  has  a 
sUke  In  the  society  does  not  try  to  de- 
stroy it.  but  win  work  through  the  system 
for  change  and  progress. 


I  would  like  to  congratulate  Repre- 
senUtive  Dices  and  his  colleagues  for 
the  efforts  they  have  made  in  the  past, 
to  r;i;ht  the  wrongs  In  our  society,  and 
the  achievements  for  which  they  are  re- 
sponsible in  the  effort  to  gain  equality 
for  all.  They  have  shown  that  the  Negro 
Congressman  is  an  American  first  and  a 
Negro  second.  They  have  worked  to  help 
solve  the  problems  this  country  faces— 
from  air  pollution  to  mass  transporta- 
tion and  legislative  apiwrtlonment.  They 
have  ably  represented  all  their  constitu- 
ents and  contributed  to  the  efforts  made 
by  Congress  to  solve  the  Issues  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  deal 

with. 

Mr     MATSUNAGA.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

wish  to  express  appreciation  to  our  dls- 
tingul.shed  colleague,  the  Honorable 
CHARLES  C.  Dices.  Jr..  of  Michigan,  for 
reading  Into  the  Congressional  Record 
a  historical  review  of  the  service  of  all 
Negro  Representatives  and  Senators 
elected  to  Congress  during  the  past  100 
years. 

The  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
entry  of  the  Negro  American  Into  the 
political  life  of  this  Nation  Is  an  occasion 
for  all  of  us  to  recognize  and  obteln  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Negro's 
role  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  injustices  practiced  against  the 
Negroes  In  America  have  been  swept 
away  by  Federal  legislation,  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  If  we  are  to  live  up 
to  our  promise  that  America  Is  the  land 
of  opportunity,  where  every  man  can 
dream  dreams  that  do  come  true. 

We  must  remove  all  racial,  color,  and 
religious  barriers  which  stand  In  the  path 
of  those  Americans  who  seek  equal  edu- 
cation, economic  and  political  opportu- 
nity, and  personiJ  dignity,  so  that  the 
enormous  accomplishments  of  so  many 
Individual  Negroes,  such  as  the  colleagues 
we  honor  today,  may  be  ever  augmenting. 
Through  informed  and  democratic 
lawmaking  and  the  just  administration 
of  the  laws  of  the  land,  we  can  provide 
for  the  optlmimi  development  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  regardless  of  his  race, 
color,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

That  was  the  purpose  of  our  Republic 
at  the  beginning.  It  remains  the  purpose 
of  our  Republic  today,  and  with  the  ac- 
tive and  positive  efforts  of  all  Its  citizens 
I  am  sure  It  will  continue  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  our  Republic  In  the  future. 

Today,  as  we  mark  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  election  of  the  first  Negro 
Member  of  Congress,  the  Honorable  John 
Willis  Menard,  of  Louisiana,  let  us  hope 
that  the  next  century  will  record  an  even 
greater  fulfillment  of  the  American 
dream  for  the  Negro  American  In  all  seg- 
ments of  our  democratic  society. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate the  Congressman  from  Michi- 
gan for  presenting  the  House  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  an  Important  part  of 
our  Nation's  history. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  represent 
the  congressional  district  of  Florida 
which  has  elected  the  only  Jew,  woman, 
and  Negro  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Congress 
from  Florida,  since  Florida's  first  dele- 
gate, Joseph  M.  Hernandez,  entered  the 
Congress  as  a  territorial  delegate  on 
September  30,  1822. 
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My  predecessors  have  Included  David 
Levy  Yulee.  the  first  Jew  to  serve  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  who  was  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress from  March  4,  1841  to  March  3. 
1845 :  Mrs.  Ruth  Bryan  Owen,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who 
served  In  the  House  from  March  4,  1929, 
to  March  3,  1933.  and  Joslah  T.  Walls, 
the  only  Negro  to  represent  the  State  In 
Congress. 

Joslah  T.  Walls  was  first  elected,  as  a 
Republican,  in  1870  and  presented  his 
credentials  as  a  Member-elect  to  the 
42d  Congress.  After  serving  from  March 
4,  1871.  to  January  29.  1873,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Silas  L.  Nlblack,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully contested  his  election.  Walls 
was  again  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
43d  Congress  and  served  the  entire 
term— March  4.  1873— March  3,  1875. 
His  reelection  to  the  44th  Congress  was 
once  more  successfully  contested,  this 
time  by  Jesse  J.  Pinley.  Walls  served  In 
this  latter  Congress  from  March  4,  1875, 
to  April  19,  1876.  In  all,  RepresentaUve 
Walls  served  5  years — including  2  leap 
years — and  3  days  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Walls  exhibited  a  wide  variety  of 
Interests  during  his  congressional  serv- 
ice. His  first  extended  speech  was  devoted 
to  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional education  fund.  He  favored  the 
policy  of  general  amnesty  to  the  seces- 
sionists and  proposed  a  bill  to  that  effect. 
In  1874  he  spoke  at  length  in  behalf  of  a 
joint  resolution  that  would  have  granted 
belllgerance  rights  to  the  Cubans  who 
were  revolting  against  Spain.  His  other 
interests  Included  relief  to  Seminole  war 
veterans,  improvement  of  harbors,  and 
the  granting  of  public  lands  to  Florida 
railroads. 

Born  In  Winchester,  Va..  on  December 
30,  1842,  Walls  was  a  free  Negro.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  pressed  Into  Confederate 
service  In  an  artillery  battery.  Captured 
at  Yorktown.  he  was  taken  to  Hanisburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  received  schooling  for  1 
year.  In  1863  he  entered  the  Union  Army 
£is  a  prt'vate.  By  the  end  of  the  war  he 
had  risen  to  sergeant-major  and  instruc- 
tor of  artillery.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
he  settled  In  Florida  and  engaged  In 
truck  fanning. 

He  entered  State  politics  In  1868  as  a 
delegate  to  the  State  constitutional  con- 
vention. From  1869  to  1872  he  served  in 
the  Florida  Senate.  After  his  congres- 
sional service,  he  served  once  more  In  the 
State  legislature,  then  returned  to  truck 
farming. 

An  orange -killing  frost  ruined  him  fi- 
nancially, and  he  then  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  farm  at  Tallahassee  State 
College.  He  lived  there  until  his  death 
on  May  5. 1905. 

Mr.  'WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Dices],  In  taking  this  opportunity  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  first  election  of  a  Negro  Member  of 
Congress. 

There  Is  growing  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  fact  that  members  of 
the  Negro  race  have  made  major  contri- 
butions to  the  creation  of  the  powerful 
Nation  we  have  today.  The  role  of  the 
black  man  In  America's  afifalrs  grows 


daily  and  will  continue  to  do  so  In  every 
field  as  the  future  unfolds. 

This  is  particularly  true.  I  feel,  in  the 
area  of  public  service  and  especially  pub- 
lic office.  Negroes  have  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  this  body,  as  we  well  know. 
and  are  doing  so  today. 

They  also  have  been  participants  at 
the  State  and  local  level  of  government. 
In  my  own  district,  which  is  centered 
in  the  Greater  Dayton  Area  of  Ohio, 
there  have  been  many  dedicated  and 
effective  Negro  public  servants  who  are 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
part  they  have  played  In  government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  these  men  and 
to  Identify  the  legislative  and  judicial 
positions  they  either  have  held  or  now 
hold: 

Mr.  Fred  Bowers,  formerly  a  State  rep- 
resentaUve  and  the  first  Negro  elected  to 
any  public  office  in  Montgomery  County, 
Ohio.  ^     , 

Mr.  David  D.  Albrltton.  an  incumbent 
State  representative  and  former  Olym- 
pic champion. 

Mr.  Don  L.  Crawford,  the  first  Negro 
member  of  the  Dayton  City  Commission 
and  now  the  executive  assistant  to  that 

body. 

Mr.  James  H.  McGee,  incumbent  mem- 
ber of  the  Dayton  City  Commission. 

Mr.  C.  J.  McLin.  incumbent  State  rep- 
resentative. 

Judge  Arthur  O.  Fisher,  incumbent 
Dayton  municipal  court  judge. 

Judge  Russell  L.  Carter,  former  Day- 
ton municipal  court  judge  and  the  first 
member  of  his  race  to  attain  that  posi- 
tion. 

The  late  Robert  Blackburn,  my  former 
colleague  In  the  Ohio  State  Senate. 

The  Reverend  J.  Welby  Broaddus. 
former  member  of  many  years  standing 
of  the  Dajrton  School  Board. 

Mr.  Leo  Lucas,  inctimbent  member  of 
the  Dayton  School  Board. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  participate  In  this  special 
order  commemorating  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  election  of  the  first  Negro 
Member  of  Congress,  the  Honorable  John 
Wllllia  Menard,  of  the  Second  District  of 
Louisiana.  It  required  another  98  years 
before  the  first  Negro  was  elected  on  a 
statewide  basis  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Senator  Edward  Brooke,  of 
Massachusetts.  Today's  observance  em- 
phasizes the  Importance  of  representa- 
tion In  this  and  other  legislative  bodies 
by  American  citizens  on  the  basis  of  their 
merit  and  without  regard  to  considera- 
tions of  race  or  color. 

Negro  Americans  have  contributed 
substantially  to  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  our  Nation.  The  recognition 
of  this  fact  is  most  important  In  restor- 
ing pride  among  our  Negro  citizens  and 
In  promoting  the  motivation  which  can 
bring  true  equality  to  members  of  the 
Negro  race  in  everj'  aspect  of  American 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  DiggsI  fo.-  his 
initiative  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  and  of  the  Nation  the  con- 
tribution of  Member-elect  Menard.  Just 
as  he  Is  being  honored  today  during  the 
100th  anniversary  of  his  election  to  the 
Congress,  so  I  would  like   also  to  pay 


appropriate  tribute  and  honor  to  Con- 
gressman DicGS  an  American,  a  Negro, 
and  above  all,  a  worthy  and  noble  cit- 
izen who  has  brought  leadership  and 
honor  to  the  U.S.  Congress  and  who  has 
made  innumerable  contributions  in  be- 
half of  this  Nation's  welfare. 

I  congratulate  Congressman  Dices  for 
organizing  and  leading  this  tribute  to 
the  Honorable  John  "^Villis  Menard  and 
I  am  proud  to  participate  in  these  mem- 
orable and  significant  proceedings. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  associate  myself  today  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  mark- 
ing the  100th  anniversary  of  the  election 
of  the  first  Negro  to  this  body. 

As  a  son  of  immigrant  parents.  I  feel 
that  I  have  had.  as  a  boy,  some  of  the 
experiences,  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  of 
course,  and  some  of  the  trials  that  the 
Negro  has  suffered  for  hundreds  of  years 
In  this  country. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  establish- 
ing  the   right   to   vote   for   all   citizens. 
Many    of    our   Negro   citizens    are   now 
rightfully  earning  and  winning  public 
positions  of  responsibility.  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  in  Minnesota,  Stephen  Max- 
well was  endorsed  and  sought  election  to 
this  present  Congress  from  the  Fourth 
District.  This  outstanding  young  attor- 
ney came  within  5  percent  of  being  elec- 
ted to  this  high  post  in  his  first  attempt, 
Mr.  Maxwell  had  already  won  respect 
for  his  fairness  and  his  devotion  to  work 
from  the  public  in  the  position  of  an  as- 
sistant county  attorney  and  as  the  city 
attorney  in  St.  Paul.  He  now  serves  as  a 
judge.  His  fine  record,  both  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  public  servant,  has  been 
a  tremendous  factor  In  dissolving  several 
layers  of  misinformation  or  lack  of  In- 
formation that  had  clouded  the  vision  of 
many  of  our  Minnesota  citizens  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  of  race. 

In  joining  my  colleagues  today  to  pay 
respect  to  the  service  rendered  to  our 
country  by  former  and  present  Negro 
Congressmen,  I  do  so  as  colleague  and  as 
an  individual  American.  I  sincerely  hope 
and  trust  that  the  next  decade  wUl  prove 
that  these  past  barriers  have  been  re- 
moved in  our  attempt  to  provide  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  full  citizen- 
ship and  Americanism  to  all. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  delighted  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Hon.  Charles 
C.  Dices,  Jr..  in  commemorating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  a  profoundly  sig- 
nificant historical  achlevement^the 
election  of  the  first  Negro  Member  of 
Congress  In  the  United  States. 

The  first  Negro  to  attain  this  high  of- 
fice was  Hon.  John  Willis  Menard,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.  Congressman  Menard 
was  elected  to  the  40th  Congress  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  James  Mann,  Sec- 
ond District  of  Louisiana,  who  had  died 
on  August  28,  1868. 

In  my  own  city  of  Chicago,  the  first 
Negro  elected  to  Congress  was  Hon.  Oscar 
De  Priest,  who  served  from  1928  until 
1934.  Subsequently,  in  1942.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam L.  Dawson  was  elected  to  represent 
the  residents  of  the  Rrst  District  of  Illi- 
nois. Congressman  Dawson  has  served 
his  constituents  and  his  country  with 
honor  and  distinction  since  the  78th 
Congress. 
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In  addition.  Mr  Dawson  was  named 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee  durlnK  the  81^t 
Congress,  and  has  provided  ouUsUndini? 
leadership  in  this  responsible  post  for 
almost  18  years  He  is  the  flrst  NeKro  to 
be  honored  with  the  chairmanship  of  a 
House  committee 

Congressman  Dawson  is  dean  of  the 
Illinois  delegation,  and  his  collt-agues  in 
the  Congress  as  well  as  his  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  Illinois  rely  on  his  «ood 
judgment  and  his  wise  counsel  derived 
from  many  vears  of  experience  as  a  Fed- 
eral legislator. 

I  am  proud  to  join  in  this  commemo- 
ration because  I  feel  strongly  that  the 
contribution  of  the  American  Negro  to 
our  political,  social,  and  cultural  life  has 
been  substantial  and  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  record  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 
This  contribution  takes  on  even 
greater  meaning  when  we  realize  that 
the  Ne«ro  has  come  up  from  slavery. 
»nd  during  the  brief  span  of  100  years, 
has  faced  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles of  social,  political,  educational, 
and  economic  discrimination 

Yet,  by  sheer  hard  work  and  un- 
wavering determination,  the  Negro  has 
risen  above  these  obstacles  Today  there 
are  about  25  million  Negroes  in  Amer- 
ica, and  they  are  making  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  mainstream  of  American 
life  They  have  done  their  best  to  secure 
educations  and  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  our  society  Negro  doctors. 
Negro  lawyers.  Negro  teachers.  Negro 
union  leaders.  Negro  sndustrlalisUs  and 
businessmen,  and  Negroes  in  every  walk 
of  American  life  are  makmg  a  credit- 
able and  .substantial  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  our  country 

The  progress  that  has  already  been 
made  by  American  Negroes  is  a  com- 
pliment U)  their  intelligence,  their  re- 
sourcefulness, and  their  hard  work  I  am 
certain  that  this  progress  shall  con- 
tinue steadily  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead  until  the  ultimate  noal  of  the 
Negro— full  and  equal  integration  Into 
the  whole  of  American  life — is  realized. 
It  Is  fitting  today  as  we  mark  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  election  of  the 
first  Negro  Congressman,  to  note  that 
altogether  31  Negro  Congressmen  and 
Senators  have  served  their  country  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Sen- 
ator Edward  W  Brooke,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Congressman  John  Conyers.  Jr  , 
of  Michigan;  Congressman  William  L. 
Dawson.  of  Illinois.  Congressman 
Charles  C  Dices.  Jr  .  of  Michigan.  Con- 
gressman AUGUSTUS  F  Hawkins,  of  Call- 
forma  and  Congressman  Robert  N  Nix. 
of  Pennsylvama.  who  are  presently  serv- 
ing in  the  90th  Congress  with  sincere 
dedication  to  the  public  interest 

My  remarks  on  this  occasion  would 
not  be  complete  unless  I  included  the 
name  of  Hon.  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
who  represented  the  18th  District  of  New- 
York  from  the  79th  through  the  89th 
Congresses.  Congressman  Powell  was  the 
second  Negro  m  the  Congre.ss  to  be 
honored  with  a  chairmanship  In  1961. 
durum'  the  87th  Congress.  Mr  Powell 
was  appointed  as  chairman  of  the  In- 
fluential House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  he  served   in   this   post 


through  the  90th  Congress  During  his 
tenure  as  chairman,  more  education  and 
welfare  legislation  wius  passed  m  the 
Congress  tlian  at  any  other  time  Mr 
Powells  iniai;lnatlve  and  v-lgorous  lead- 
ership were  essential  in  insunng  the 
passai;e  of  this  landmark  lemslatlon 

During  my  tenure  in  the  House,  in- 
creased political  activity  among  Negro- 
Americans  has  resulU-d  In  the  .steady 
urowth  of  Negro  repre.sentalion  m  the 
C<ini:rcss  I  am  plea.sed  that  this  trend 
has  taken  place  for  it  is  good  not  only 
for  the  Neuro  fx-ople.  but  for  Congre.ss 
it.self,  and  for  our  i-ountry 

Mr  BOI^ND  Mr  Speaker,  m  this  elec- 
tion year  we  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary- of  the  election  of  the  first  Necro 
U)  Congress  .Although  a  storm  of  con- 
trovt^rsy  surrounded  his  election — and 
although  he  was  never  formally  .sealed — 
the  career  of  John  Willis  Menard  de- 
serves recognition  and  admiration  Boni 
in  Illinois  of  New  Orleans  Creole  i)aients 
he  held  a  clerkship  during  the  Civil  War 
in  the  Bureau  of  Emigration  of  the  US 
Department  of  the  Interior  This  was 
first  of  firsts  m  Menard's  distinguished 
career— he  was  the  first  Negro  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  Government  clerkship 

At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Menard 
moved  to  New  Orleans  where  he  pub- 
lished two  new.spapers  and  was  appointed 
inspector  of  customs  and.  subsequently, 
street  commi.ssioner  Three  years  later, 
he  was  nominated  on  the  Republican 
ticket  to  run  for  the  Second  District  con- 
gressional seat  vacated  by  James  Mann 
A  three-way  contest  for  the  House  seat 
developed,  and  when  the  votes  were 
counted.  Menard  and  his  two  opponents 
each  challenged  the  others'  claim  to  vic- 
tory and  right  to  be  seated  The  House 
of  RepresenUtives  \oted  not  to  .seat  any 
of  them  Menard  was  the  only  one  of  the 
three  to  defend  his  claim  on  the  House 
floor  In  doing  so.  he  asked  only  what  any 
free  man  would 

I  hiive  betri  sent  here  by  the  votes  of  nearly 
nine  thousand  elecUirs  I  would  feel  myself 
recreant  to  the  duty  imposed  uptm  me  If  I 
did  not  defend  their  rlghu  on  this  floor 
I  do  not  e.xpect  nor  do  I  ask  that  there  shall 
be  any  favor  .shown  me  on  account  of  my 
race  or  the  former  (-(jndlUon  of  that  race  I 
wish  the  case  to  he  decided  on  Its  own  merits 
.ind  nothing  else 

The  prize  .sought  by  John  Willis 
Menard  was  gained  In  the  following  year 
bv  Jaseph  H  Rainey.  a  Negro  elected 
from  South  Carolina  who  was  .seated  by 
the  House  on  December  12,  1870  Other 
Negroes  followed  Hiram  R.  Revels  and 
Blanche  K  Bruce  in  the  Senate,  and 
Robert  B  Elliott.  Robert  C  DeLarge. 
Benjamin  Turner,  and  Josiah  T  Walls 
in  the  House 

The  ;icquisition  of  |)olitical  rights  for 
the  Negro  was  a  direct  result  of  the  [)as- 
.sage  of  the  13th.  14th.  and  15th  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  On  paper,  at 
least.  Negroes  wire  permitted  to  vote  and 
to  hold  office  But  the  actual  realization 
of  these  rights  has  been  painfully  and 
inexcusably  slow  Although  the  Negro 
has  had  able  and  distinguished  leadei 
ship  m  Congre.ss.  he  has  been  denied— 
and  IS  yet  denied  open  and  unfettered 
iicce-ss  to  the  ballot  box.  to  the  schools  of 
his  choice,  and  to  trade  unions  He  has 
been  denied  the  right  to  live  where  he 


will,  to  work  where  he  will,  and  he  has 
been  denied  the  ver>-  most  basic  human 
resiject  and  dignity  that  any  and  every 
man  in  a  free  nation  lias  a  right  to 
expect 

The  Necro  has  been  patient  Yet  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  jjatience  that  any  man- 
free  in  theory  but  not  in  fact — may  be 
exi>ected  to  exercl.se  A  smug,  .secure,  and 
.selfl.sh  majority  is  now  harvesting  the 
painful  frulUs  of  a  centun.-  and  more  of 
ignoring  an  Impoveri.shed  and  down- 
trodden minority  The  fniits  are  crime, 
violence,  and  destruction. 

Rioting  and  destruction  benefit  no 
one — neither  the  white  nor  the  Negro. 
In  the  words  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders: 

violence  .-.mriot  build  a  better  society. 
lOisniptlon  .md  disorder  nourish  repression. 
!i..t  justice  They  strike  at  the  freedom  of 
fverv  citizen  The  community  cannot — it  will 
not  tolerate  coercion  and  mob  rule.  Vio- 
lence .md  destruction  mu.st  be  ended — In  the 
streets  of  the  ghetUj  and  in  the  lives  of 
people 

Indeed,  this  Nation  must— if  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  nation— awake  to  the  fu- 
ture we  face  unless  present  trends  are 
reversed  For  destruction  and  violence 
only  .sow  .seeds  to  be  reaped  as  more  de- 
.stniction  and  violence.  We  can — and  we 
miLst — dedicate  and  rededlcate  ourselves 
and  our  Nation  to  defending  the  right 
of  every  man  to  live  In  freedom  and  in 
dignity 

The  dream  of  John  Willis  Menard — 
for  freedom  and  dignity  for  all  people — 
must  be  realized.  We  celebrate  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  election  of  the  first  Negro 
to  public  office.  But  merely  paying  lip- 
service  to  tlie  event  is  not  nearly  enough. 
We — all  of  us —  must  make  that  dream 
come  true 

Mr  O  HARA  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker. 
with  the  distinguished  t:entleman  from 
Michigan  i  Mr.  Dices),  I  am  happy  to 
join  in  this  observation  of  the  100th  an- 
niver.sar>-  of  the  first  election  of  a  Negro 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
though Michigan,  with  two  able  and 
popular  Members  of  that  race  now  serv- 
ing in  the  House,  leads  ir  the  ntimber 
of  Negro  representatives.  Illinois  leads 
in  length  of  continuous  Negro  represen- 
tation. 

In  the  71st.  72d.  and  73d  Congresses, 
the  First  District  of  Illinois  was  repre- 
.■^ented  by  the  Honorable  Oscar  De  Priest, 
a  Republican.  In  the  74th.  75th.  76th, 
and  77th  Congresses  it  was  represented 
by  the  Honorable  Arthur  W.  Mitchell,  a 
Democrat,  and  in  the  78th  and  all  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  by  the  Honorable 
William  L  Dawson,  a  Democrat,  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  our  times  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  popular  and  re- 
s.  -cted  Members  of  the  House.  Tills  to- 
tals 39  continuous  years  of  Negro  repre- 
.sentation. 

The  Negro  representation  in  the  House 
will  increase  in  number  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, and  greatly  increase  in  succeeding 
Con/res.scs  The  rule  will  continue  pret- 
ty generally  to  be  followed  in  the  North, 
and  gradually  at  a  slower  pace  in  the 
South,  that  the  elected  representation 
m  any  i>olitlcal  unit  will  go  to  the  ethnic 
group  with  a  clear  population  majority. 
Many  students  of  trends  predict  that  by 
the  93d  Congress  at  the  latest  Chicago's 
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Negro  delegation  in  the  House  will  have 
Increased  from  one  to  at  least  three  or 
four.  ^     ,„^„ 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  In  1949, 
the  Honorable  Joseph  P.  OHara  of  Min- 
nesota was  In  his  fifth  term,  but  he  had 
been  preceded  In  1883  by  another 
OHara— the  Honorable  James  Edward 
O'Hara,  of  the  Negro  race,  elected  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  46th  and  49th  Con- 
gresses. He  was  a  man  of  large  stature 
and  a  lawyer  of  eminence.  A  photograph 
of  Congressman  O'Hara,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  hanging  In  Congressman 
Dawson's  office  when  Congressman 
OHara  of  Illinois  came  here  in  1949 
and  it  stlU  wlU  be  hanging  there  as 
Congressman  O'Hara  of  Michigan  con- 
tinues to  give  congressional  recognition 
to  the  O'Hara  name  in  the  91st  Con- 


Perhaps  the  inscription  on  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Medal,  which  was  awarded  him 
in  1939.  sums  up  best  the  life  of  George 
Washington  Carver: 

To  a  scientist  humbly  seeking  the  guidance 
of  God.  and  a  liberator  to  men  of  the  white 
race  as  well  as  the  black 


gress.  .   ,  , 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  honoring  this  historical 
achievement,  the   100th  anniversary  of 
the  election  of  the  first  Negro  Member 
of  Congress.  I  wish,  however,  to  expound 
on  the  greatness  of  the  Negro  in  other 
areas  of  our  history,  besides  the  com- 
memorable  anniversary  of  our  fiirst  Ne- 
gro Member  of  Congress.  To  pay  tribute 
to  a  man  who  contributed   greatly  to 
humanity  in  various  aspects,  and  who 
devoted  his  life  to  his  f eUow  man  regard- 
less of  race.  A  humble  scientist,  who  held 
the  respect  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  ma 
time   Dr.  George  Washington  Carver,  a 
veritable  wizard  whose  work  was  help- 
ing   to    change    the    whole   pattern    of 
southern  agriculture.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
slave,  who.  as  a  baby,  had  been  traded 
for  a  horse.  From  this  humblest  of  begin- 
nings.  George   Washington  Carver  be- 
came one  of  the  Nation's  most  famovis 
scientists.  The  American  Negro  agricul- 
tural  chemist  and   educator  was  born 
near  Diamond  Grove.  Mo.,  on  the  plaii- 
tatlon    owned    by    Moses    Carver.    The 
Carvers  brought  up  the  orphan  boy  wj 
their  planUtlon.  Young  Carver  learned 
all  he  could  from  a  speller  and  a  Bible 
the  Carvers  gave  him.  He  left  the  plan- 
tation at  10  years  of  age.  with  the  own- 
er's blessing  and  walked  and  worked  his 
way  to  Minneapolis.  Kans..  where  he  went 
to  high  school.  Then  he  went  to  Sunpson 
College  and  on  to  Iowa  State,  where  he 
worked  his  way  through  agricultural  col- 
lege by  doing  fine  laundry,  knitting,  and 
embroidery. 

At  Iowa  State,  while  working  and  stu- 
dying for  a  master's  degree.  Carver 
showed  great  promise  as  an  artist.  One 
of  his  canvasses  won  an  honorable  men- 
tion at  the  Chicago  World's  Pair  in  1893. 
He  had  to  decide  whether  to  devote  his 
primary  energy  to  art  or  to  agricultima 
science.  He  chose  a  scientific  career  be- 
cause he  felt  it  would  better  enable  Mm 
to  help  his  race.  Dr.  Carvers  best  known 
experiments  were  with  the  sweet  potato 
and  the  peanut. 

He  won  the  friendship  of  numerous 
white  people,  those  who  saw  his  poten- 
tialities when  he  was  a  boy  in  coflege 
and  later,  those  pubUc  leaders  who  ap- 
preciated the  magnitude  of  his  service 
to  his  coimtry.  r    ,040 

Before  his  death  on  January  5,  i»«. 
Carver,  who  never  married,  was  honored 
in  the  North  and  South  by  all  r»ce«. 


On  July  14,  1953,  Dr.  Carver's  birth- 
place was  made  a  national  monument. 
On  the  site  of  the  old  Moses  Carver  Plan- 
tation, amid  the  original  walnut  groves. 
near  Diamond.  Mo.,  where  young  Carver 
began  his  botanical  studies,  is  the  George 
Washington  Carver  National  Monument. 
The  monument  is  marked  by  a  plaque 
and  a  bronze  bust  of  the  man  who,  bom 
a  slave,  had  become  a  scientist  and  a 
benefactor  of  his  countiT- 

Mr  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  century 
has  passed  since  the  entry  of  the  Negro 
citizen  to  the  American  political  scene 
in  the  role  of  an  active  participant.  The 
14th   amendment   was   ratified   by   the 
States  July  28,  1868.  and  in  the  fall  elec- 
tions of  that  year  the  voters  of  the  South 
Carolina  First  District  and  the  Georgia 
Fourth  District  returned   majorities  in 
favor  of  Negro  candidates  for  Congress. 
The  new  Congressmen  were  Joseph  H. 
Rainey.  of  South  Carolina,  and  Jefferson 
P  Long  of  Georgia.  Both  were  admitted 
to  the  Congress  in  1870.  Another  Negro, 
Hiram   R.    Revels,    of    Mississippi,    was 
elected  to   the  U.S.   Senate  that  same 
year.  All  performed  with  distinction  and 
by  so  doing  temporarily  established  the 
Negro  as  a  political  force  in  the  country. 
Before  the  close  of  the  19th  century.  20 
Negroes  would  rcpresen.,  southern  con- 
gressional districts  In  Washington,  and 
two  would  serve  In  the  Senate. 

Conservative  critics  of  civil  rights 
legislation  opposed  the  entrance  of  the 
Negro  into  American  politics,  and  sought 
to  nullify  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
With  the  approval  of  an  equally  con- 
ssrvative  Supreme  Court.  Negro  dis- 
franchisement was  effected  in  the  South, 
at  the  turn  of  the  centurj-.  The  action, 
which  can  truly  be  called  the  most  vin- 
dictive In  American  political  history, 
brought  to  a  close,  for  the  time  being. 
the  participation  of  southern  Negroes 
in  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Northern 
Negro  population  was  growing  in  size 
and  importance.  In  1929  a  predominantly 
Negro  district  in  Chicago  elected  the  first 
Northern  Negro.  Oscar  De  Priest,  to  serve 
in  Congress,  and  since  that  time  seven 
more  Northern  districts  have  returned 
Negroes  to  the  House,  and  one  Negro  has 
won  election  to  the  Senate. 

The  performance  of  these  Americans. 
as  members  of  the  legislative  branch,  has 
revealed  them  poUtlcaUy  adroit,  intel- 
lectually able,  and  remarkably  con- 
cerned for  the  needs  of  the  country  as 
well  as  those  of  their  particular  constit- 
uents. They  have  proved  themselves  a 
credit  to  the  great  game  of  American 
politics,  and  have  demonstrated,  once 
again,  the  main  source  of  our  national 
strength:  the  force  of  popular  partici- 
pation in  government. 

In  my  own  area  of  Lcs  Angeles,  Tom 
Bradley,  a  very  well  qualified  and  ca- 
pable yoimg  man,  is  serving  on  the  city 
council.  He  is  also  a  candidate  for  mayor 


of  Los  Angeles,  and  If  elected  in  Novem- 
ber, the  city  will  have  as  its  mayor  a  man 
who  will  serve  its  citizens  with  distinction 
and  notability. 

Those  Negro  Americans  like  Tom 
Bradley— who  now  serve  or  who  will 
serve  in  the  future — as  members  of  State 
and  local  governments — also  demon- 
strate a  great  source  of  our  Nation's 
strength:  the  force  of  popular  partici- 
pation in  government  at  all  levels. 

Mr    HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  pleasure  I  take  the  opiwrtunity  to- 
day to  commend  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture ix)litical  colleagues— who  may  dif- 
fer from  me  in  color — but  who  share  with 
all  Americans  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship.  We  have  more  in 
common  than  we  have  differences  for  we 
share  a  vital  interest  in  the  precept  that 
every  American  shall  have  voice  in  this 
Government.  Voice  was  not  a  gift  nature 
bestowed   onlv  upon   the  white  Ameri- 
can  though   a   readins:   of   our   history 
books  might  cause  us  to  believe  so.  AH 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  passages  written 
"between   the  lines"   of   American   hls- 
tor\'— and  many  of  us  share  a  desire  to 
record   those   passages   on   the   printed 
lines  in  order  to  recognize  the  foundation 
of  black  participation  which  Ls  there— 
so  that  we  may  build  upon  it  at  this 

time.  ,       ^  w 

Some  Americans  are  confused  now  by 
the  dramatic  struggle  of  the  Negro  to 
find  and  to  assume  the  powers  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship.  We  frown  on  their  frus- 
trated actions  as  a  method  most  unac- 
ceptable in  the  United  States.  Those  of 
us  who  share  in  the  abundance  of  white 
powers  of  citizenship  and  leadership  have 
done  so  by  identifying  and  conformmg 
to  the  standards  set  by  our  white  fore- 
fathers. When  we  ask  the  Negro  to  iden- 
tify with  those  traditions,  we  assume  he 
can  and  will  foUow  In  white  footsteps 
in  spite  of  efforts  by  certain  elements  in 
our  society  who  preach  the  hate  which 
makes  this  identification  difficult— if  not 
impossible. 

What  we  do  here  today  is  Important 
for  we  pay  tribute  to  the  political  ef- 
forts of  outstanding  Negro  American  cit- 
izens. Today,  we  celebrate  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  election  of  the  first  Ne- 
gro Member  of  Congress,  the  Honorable 
John  Willis  Menard,  of  New  Orleans.  To- 
day, we  pay  tribute  to  those  31  mem- 
t)ers  of  the  Negro  race  who  have  sat  in 
Congress.  It  is  worthy  that  we  pay  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  this  present  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr..  who  Is  serv- 
ing   his   seventh   term;    the   Honorable 
Robert  C.  Nix.  serving  his  sixth  term; 
the  Honorable  John  Conyers,  serving  his 
second  term;  the  Honorable  William  L 
Dawson,  serving  his  first  term;  and  the 
Honorable  Edward  Brooke,  serving  his 
first  term  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 

Stf3,t6S. 

We  cannot  too  much  emphasize  that 
Negroes  have  served  and  are  serving  here 
In  the  seat  of  national  power— nor  can 
we  ignore,  except  to  our  own  detriment, 
those  Negroes  who  presently  assume 
leadership  in  communities,  counties,  and 
States.  The  noteworthy  contributions  of 
these  citizens  we  salute  today  have  been 
made  In  spite  cf  the  barriers  which  work 
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to  make  their  achlevement.s  more  strenu- 
ous By  obsen-lnK  the  precedent  of  NeKio 
leadership,  we  can  contribute  m  some 
small  way  to  removing  those  barriers 

The  future  is  very  much  akin  to  the 
past  What  we  must  reco«nlz«  is  that 
the  only  past  with  which  the  Neuro  can 
identify  Is  unsatisfactory  to  his  needs 
and  to  ours  We  cannot  change  the  past 
but  we  can  insist  that  American  history 
fully  record  the  past  as  it  happened— 
which  would  includ.'  past  contributions 
of  black  Americans  to  this  society 

Our  national  character  is  at  stake  our 
InteKrlty  is  on  the  line  We  sahite  the 
past  as  we  see  it.  we  live  the  present  as 
we  see  it.  and  we  plan  for  the  future  as 
we  see  It  It  Is  not  in  black  interest— but 
m  American  interest— that  we  begin  to- 
day an  honest  recognition  of  the  black 
Citizen,  his  contributions  to  our  mutual 
past,  the  reasons  for  his  frustration  with 
the  present,  and  our  need— a  mutual 
rwed— for  a  unihed  America  in  the 
fnture    ■ 

Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  100  years  since  the  fti-st  black  man 
was  elected  to  t^is  august  body  He  was 
elected  by  a  constituency  from  the  city 
of  New  Orleans  in  the  year  1868.  .uid  al- 
though he  received  a  clear  majonty  of 
the  votes  cast  m  that  district,  he  was  not 
seated  because  the  House  Committee  on 
Elections  did  not  think  it  proper  to  have, 
at  that  tmie.  a  Negro  in  the  House  of 
Representatives 

As  the  coujTiry  entered  the  Recon- 
struction era  a  number  of  black  Repre- 
sentatives were  sent  to  Congres^s  from 
southern  districts  The  greatest  number 
serving  at  any  one  time  m  the  Congress 
was  eight,  and  that  was  in  187,5.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  a^iserting  that  this  coun- 
try has  made  significant  progress  in  us 
quest  for  political  equality  should  note 
ttLat  today  we  do  not  have  that  many 
black  men  .serving  m  this  body  Dunng 
the  Reconstruction  period  .i  total  of  22 
Negroes  served  m  Congress  Since  1929 
there  have  been  only  eight  who  .served  in 
the  House  and  only  one  m  the  Senate 

Although  .American  political  histoiT  is 
all  too  prone  to  overlook  these  30  Con- 
gressmen. I  should  like  to  uke  this  op- 
portunity to  remind  this  body  of  some  of 
their  achievements   Dunng  the  19th  cen- 
tury   several    black    Congressmen    were 
delegates    to    the    national    nominating 
conventions  of  their  political  parties  One 
of  them.  Senator  Blanche  K   Bruce,  was 
nominated    for    Vice    President    of    the 
United  States  at  the  Republican  conven- 
tions    of     both     1880     and     1888      One 
black     Representative,     the     Honorable 
John   Uuigston.   reprett-nted   his  Nation 
in  the  foreign  service  when  he  was  con- 
sul general  to  Haiti   The  archives  of  the 
US.  Navy  will  testify  to  the  braverv-  of 
yet  another  of  these  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen,   the    Honorable    Robert    Smalls 
He  received  a  promotion  to  captain,  U  S 
Navy,  when  he  successfully  delivered  a 
ConfederaU-   vessel  over   to   the  Federal 
fleet  after  piloting  it  out  of  Charleston 
Harbor  under  the  nose-s  of  the  shore  bat- 
teries of  the  Confederate  States  of  Amer- 
ica Several  State  consUtulions  owe  their 
existence  in  part  to  black  Congressmen 
who  were  delegates  to  constitutional  con- 
ventions during  the  1870's  and  1880s. 


Q\iite  contrary  to  the  mistaken  notion 
held  bv  all  too  many  of  our  citizens  that 
the  black  Representatives  during  Recon- 
struction were  not  uneducated  ex.slaves 
put  in  Congress  to  satisfy  selfish  amis  of 
Northern  Republicans  Many  of  these 
men  were  well  qualifitKl  statesmen  Tlieir 
backgrounds  included  such  diverse  fields 
as  journalism,  the  clergy,  members  of 
the  judiciary  as  well  as  the  bar.  presi- 
dents of  universities  as  well  as  the  miU- 
ta'  V 

Today,  a  full  century  after  all  the  legal 
barriers  preventing  the  attainment  of 
political  tKiuallty  en  the  part  of  the  black 
mar  m  American  were  supjKi.sedly  re- 
moved the  .American  Negro  on  a  propor- 
tional ba.sis  is  still  gro.ssly  under  repre- 
sented in  Congress  He  con.stitutes  13 
percent  of  America  s  |X)pulation  but  in- 
stead of  having  57  Cnngre.s.smen  .ind  11 
Senators,  he  accoiinus  for  only  1  percent 
of  the  Senate  and  1  [H-rcent  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives 

Gentlemen.  I  conclude  with  this  ad- 
monition Black  America  is  more  con- 
scious now  than  ever  of  its  American 
birthright  the  right  to  (xilitlcal  equality 
Some  of  the  so-called  patriots  are  often 
heard  to  boast  about  the  bountiful  free- 
dom enjoyed  by  eveiT  American  citizen, 
when  every  black  man  knows  this  to  be  a 
criel  mi-sstatement  of  fact  We  have 
waited  lOi  vears  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  which  guaranteed  our  freedom 
but  It  becomes  more  dlfTlcult  to  ration- 
alize what  Is  and  what  ought  to  be  in 
.Xmenca 

OKNERAL  LKAVK  TO   EXTEND 
Mr   DIGGS   Mr  S|)eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  all  Memb«-rs  may  have 
5  legislative  days  m  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  thi.s  subject 

The     SPEAKER     pro     temixire       Mr 
Foley  ■    Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan' 
There  was  no  obiection 


THE     LATE     HONORABLE     HUBERT 
SCUDDER 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  ;  Mr  Don  H  Cl.\u- 
^fN  I   IS  recouni/.ed  for  1  hour 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker. 
on  July  4  of  this  year,  a  fomier  colleague 
and  a  man  I  iiersonally  admired  greal- 
Iv   pa.s.sed  away 

Hubert  B  Seudder  has  been  described 
as  'The  Man  Who  Put  Sebestopol  on  the 
Map  Sebasioix.l.  Calif  .  was  Hubert 
Seudder  s  homeiU)wn  fmm  the  beginning 
U)  the  end  He  loved  the  town  and  the 
people  of  Seba.stopol  dearly  When  he 
died  flags  were  flown  at  half-mast  In 
.sebastopul  That  is  what  the  people  there 
thought  of  Hubert  Seudder  even  though 
he  had  not  .served  in  i>ubllc  office  since 
1958 

In  a  way.  it  is  not  unusual  that  this 
"reat  servant  of  the  people  should  pass 
away  on  July  4  In  fact.  I  believe  Hubert 
Seudder  would  have  wanted  it  that  way 
Here  was  a  man  who  devoted  the  entire 
span  of  his  productive  years  to  serving 
the  people  of  his  conununity.  the  State 
of  California,  and  the  First  Congression- 


al District  that  I  am  now  privileged  to 
represent  in  the  Congress. 

It  Is  difficult  to  properly  credit  Hubert 
Seudder  for  his  good  works  His  life  reads 
like  a  "Whos  Who  of  Public  Ser\ice'  and 
one  can  only  wonder  where  this  good  and 
honorable  man  found  time  to  be  a  de- 
voted husl)end,  private  citizen,  and  suc- 
cessful businessman. 

Perhaps  the  only  way  to  fully  realize 
and  appreciate  the  true  extent  of  Hubert 
Seudders  magnitude  and  devotion  to 
public  .service,  is  to  list  his  many  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  chronological 
order: 

.\    ClIRONOLOCY    ON    THt    LIFE    *ND    WoRKS    or 
Hl'BERT    B     SCl-DDER 

1912  1917.  Appointt-d  Superintendent  of 
Public  UtUllles  ,incl  Fire  Chief  of  Sebastopol. 
f.illftirnia 

1917  1919  Ser\lcp  in  the  .Army's  Coast  Ar- 
tlUerv  m  World  War  I. 

1921  1943  Kiuered  tlie  insurance  and  real 
fst.ite  business 

1922-1924  Elected  City  Councilman  and 
Miivor  of  Sebastopol. 

1924-1943  Elected  to  tlie  California  State 
.^s-senibly  representing  llie  Old  Sonoma 
Dl.strlct 

1940  194^1  Ser\ed  as  Chairman  and  later 
.us  Secretary  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Comnmiee  <if  CaJlfornla 

1943  1948  Appointed  Heal  Est.ate  Com- 
missioner   for   the   State   of   California. 

1948  1958  Elected  to  ihe  U  S  CongresB  suc- 
ceeding Clarence  P  I^a:  representing  the  Ist 
Congressional   District. 

During  his  Illustrious  public  and  busl- 
ne.ss  career.  Hubert  Seudder  never  really 
left  Sebastopol.  Throughout  his  many 
positions  of  leadership  and  responsibil- 
ity in  his  community,  in  Sacramento,  and 
in  Washington.  Hubert  found  the  time 
and  the  enercy  to  be  a  member  and  of- 
ficer in  the  Ma.sonic  Lodsc.  a  past  com- 
mander of  his  local  American  Legion 
pest  past  president  of  the  community 
Rotar\-  Club,  and  past  president  of  the 
Sebatopol  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  ad- 
dition, he  was  active  in  the  Knights  of 
P>-thlas  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  and  the  Elks  Club  of  nearby  Santa 

Hubert  Seudder  was  a  Republican  in 
a  district  that  leans  to  the  Democratic 
Party  in  voter  registration.  But.  to  the 
Iieople  he  represented  all  of  them  and 
he  did  the  job  fairly  and  firmly  As  a  re- 
.sult  Hubert  Seudder  was  never  once  de- 
feated for  public  office  at  any  level- 
local.  State  or  Federal  He  was  the  only 
Republican  in  California  to  defeat  a 
Democrat  in  the  election  of  1948. 

On  election  day  in  1956.  while  victori- 
ous at  the  polls.  Hubert  Seudder  .suffered 
a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  and  was 
hospitalized  Although  he  was  able  to 
return  to  Washington,  his  recovery  from 
the  illnt-a*  was  .slow  and  difficult.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  in  Congress.  Mr.  Seud- 
der found  tiiat  his  performance  was 
somewhat  limited  and  below  his  expec- 
tations Rather  than  offer  the  public  less 
than  his  best  effort,  he  decided  to  retire 
from  active  politics.  Although  active  for 
4  or  5  years  after  leaving  Congress.  Mr. 
Seudder  suffered  a  severe  stroke  several 
years  ago  from  which  he  never  fully  re- 
covered. ,    ^    ^ 

Back  home,  Hubert  Seudder  is  best  re- 
membered for   his  accomplishments  in 
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ofBce  and  for  service  to  his  commimlty 
and  the  district.  His  first  bUl  in  the  State 
assembly  was  to  restore  historic  Port 
Ross  in  Sonoma  County  as  a  State  park. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  serving  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  Hubert  Seud- 
der was  instrumental  in  the  recovery 
effort  that  followed  the  disastrous  flood- 
ing in  Humboldt  County  in  1955-56.  In 
addition,  he  sponsored  numerous  flood 
control  and  water  conservation  projects 
through  the  north  coast  region  of  north- 
em  California  during  his  tenure  in  Con- 
gress. 
These  projects  included: 
First,  Mcintosh  levee  on  the  Mad 
River  at  Blue  Lake; 

Second.  Redwood  Creek  levee  at  Orlck; 
Third.  Humboldt  Harbor.  Public  Law 
542  provided  a  30-foot  depth  in  the 
Eiireka  and  Samoa  Channels  and  45  feet 
across  the  bar,  plios  additional  mainte- 
nance fimds; 

Fourth,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  In 
1952  a  hearing  was  held  at  the  Big  Pour 
In  Areata.  From  this  hearing.  Congress- 
man Seudder  obtained  $4,240,000  from 
the  Btireau  of  Public  Roads  for  construc- 
tion of  roads  around  Hoopa.  Orleans,  and 
so  forth; 

Fifth.  Butler  VaUey  Dam.  The  primary 
survey  was  authorized  and  funded  in 
1955  and  1956  by  Congressman  Seudder; 
Sixth,  Sandy  Prairie  project.  When 
Portuna  w&s  about  to  be  flooded  by  the 
Eel  River.  Congressman  Seudder  Initi- 
ated and  carried  to  completion  the  Sandy 
Prairie  project; 

Seventh,  Eel  River  Delta.  The  primary 
survey  for  the  levees  to  protect  the  Eel 
River  Delta  were  authorized  under  Con- 
gressman Seudder;  and 

Eighth,  Coyote  Dam  and  Reservoir  at 
Ukiah  in  Mendocino  County. 

Many  tributes,  both  in  life  and  death, 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  paid  to 
Hubert  Seudder.  Two  of  significance  oc- 
curred in  the  final  years  of  his  long  and 
distinguished  life.  In  1966,  during  one 
of  his  last  public  appearances,  a  long, 
standing  ovation  was  extended  to  Mr. 
Seudder  by  the  Redwood  Empire  Asso- 
ciation in  convention  at  Santa  Rosa. 

As  the  incumbent  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  Redwood  Empire,  it 
was  my  great  privilege  and  honor  to  be  a 
part  of  and  officiate  at  Hubert  Scudder's 
last  official  pubUc  appearance  last  year. 
The  occasion  was  the  dedication  of  an 
addition  to  a  public  park  in  his  beloved 
hometown.  In  his  memory  and  honor. 
During  my  remarks  on  June  20,  1967,  I 
said: 

I  would  hope  that  this  parlt  addition  wlU 
stand  for  all  time  aa  a  living  testimonial  to 
a  great  Callfornlan  and  a  great  American  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  the  good  works  ol 
Hubert  Seudder  shaU  never  be  forgotten. 

One  of  my  district's  most  respected 
editors.  Dwight  O'DeU  of  the  Humboldt 
Beacon  in  Portuna.  Calif.,  had  this  to  say 
of  Hubert  Seudder  in  his  July  11  edition: 

Having  known  Hubert  Seudder  personaUy 
and  well  for  30  years,  It  Is  hard  to  think  of 
him  as  just  another  poUtlclan.  He  was  a  real 
pro.  that  is  true,  and  he  looked  upon  his  skill 
as  a  profession.  He  had  genuine  legislative 
skill  m  all  of  the  processes  of  creattng  laws 
to  meet  public  needs.  Under  no  circum- 
stances was  he  an  appeaser  but  it  was  awfully 
hard  to  flxid  a  reason  to  flgbt  blm. 


Another  editor,  Mr.  Ernest  Joiner  of 
the  Sebastopol  Times,  said: 

Mr.  Seudder  had  one  of  the  most  amazing 
political  careers,  being  active  in  several  local 
organizations  and  serving  his  community  by 
holding  several  public  offices  .  .  . 


Such  was  the  life  of  Hubert  Seudder.  A 
life  full  of  service  to  people.  Someday, 
in  my  judgment,  history  will  record,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  another  profile  to 
those  who  have  given  all  they  possess  to 
the  public  service,  and  topping  the  Ust 
will  be  the  name  of  Congressman  Hubert 
B.  Seudder— the  man  who  put  SebastopK)! 
and  the  First  Congressional  Distirct  of 
California  on  the  map. 

Hubert  Seudder  enjoyed  fiying  with 
me  in  my  airplane  as  we  would  cover  our 
beloved  First  Congressional  District.  He 
would  say  to  me,  "Don,  flying  up  here 
with  you  is  very  relaxing  and  very  com- 
forting. Being  above  it  all  gives  one  re- 
lief from  the  demands  and  pressures  of 
our  day.  Also,  you  get  the  feeling  that 
you're  closer  to  our  Maker— this  is,  in- 
deed, a  very  comfortable  feeling." 

Hubert  Seudder  is  now  enjoying  the 
peace  and  quiet  he  so  richly  deserves— he 
is  with  his  maker — God  is  now  his  co- 
pilot on  this  longer  journey  into  eternity. 
This  kindly,  gentle,  dedicated,  deter- 
mined, and  outstanding  American  has 
been  laid  to  rest— America  is  much  the 
richer  for  his  presence  here  on  earth.  I 
shall  do  everything  within  my  power  to 
carry  forward  to  completion  the  great 
works  of  this  great  American. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remem- 
ber Hubert  Seudder  with  both  apprecia- 
tion and  affection,  appreciation  of  his 
talents  and  ablhtles  as  a  legislator  dur- 
ing the  time  we  served  here  together  In 
this  body,  and  affection  for  his  ready 
friendship  and  kindly  and  cheerful 
nature. 

Like  many  other  former  Members  who 
have  been  gone  from  us  for  some  time, 
it  Is  easy  to  forget  how  much  such  asso- 
ciations as  that  I  enjoyed  with  Hubert 
Seudder  meant  to  me.  But  they  cannot 
ever  really  be  forgotten  and  so  it  was 
with  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  our  former 
colleague's  passing,  and  with  deep  re- 
spect that  I  contribute  this  small  tribute 
to  his  memory  today. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
it  has  been  about  10  years  since  our  late 
former  colleague,  Hubert  Seudder,  served 
In  this  body,  I  am   glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  honoring  his  memory  and  recounting 
some  of  his  attributes.  I  have  a  warm 
and  cherished  memory  of  his  friendly 
personality.  One  of  my  strongest  recol- 
lections of  him  was  his  great  love  for 
out-of-doors.   His  love   for   the   i-ugged 
wilderness  was  matched  by  his  dogged 
determination  and  strong  character.  He 
was  a  gentleman   of  integrity,   a   keen 
student,  and  a  man  of  stanch  patriotic 
fervor.  He  never  wavered  in  his  devotion 
to  his  constituents  and  always  seemed 
to  carry  their   interests   and   problems 
close  to  his  heart.  Hubert  was  endowed 
with  a  generous  spirit  and  great  energy 
and  always  seemed  to  be  happy  when  he 
was  doing  things  for  school  groups.  His 
district  was  a  long  way  from  Washing- 
ton, but  some  of  the  schools  in  his  dis- 
trict chartered  buses  and  came  to  the 


Nation's  Capital  at  his  urging  to  enjoy 
and  absorb  the  many  interesting  and 
historical  points  he  would  describe  in 
speaking  to  these  groups  of  students. 
Mr  Seudder  took  great  interest  in  the 
young  people  of  his  district  and  left 
nothing  undone  which  might  contribute 
to  their  interest  in  building  a  better 
country. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with  Hubert 
Seudder;  he  had  a  host  of  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  news  of  his 
passing  was  received  with  sadness  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
sadness  that  I  noted  the  passing  away 
on  July  4  of  a  distinguished  former  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Hubert  Baxter 
Seudder,  of  California.  Congressman 
Seudder  was  79  years  of  age. 

Hubert  B.  Seudder  was  originally 
elected  to  the  81st  Congress,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished service  in  this  House  ex- 
tended through  the  85th  Congress.  He 
retired  in  1959  to  return  to  his  real 
estate  and  insurance  business  in  Sebas- 
topol, Calif. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman  Seudder  had 
served  in  a  number  of  important  posi- 
tions in  State  and  local  government  in 
his  beloved  State  of  California.  He  had 
been  city  councilman  and  then  mayor 
of  his  native  city  of  Sebastopol.  He  served 
for  15  years  in  the  California  State  As- 
sembly, and  later  for  5  years  as  real 
estate  commissioner  for  the  State  of 
California. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr.  Seud- 
der during  his  10  years  here  In  this 
House,  He  will  be  remembered  for  his 
many  contributions  and  dedicated  and 
effective  service  during  his  long  and  ac- 
tive life  to  his  district,  to  California,  and 
to  the  Nation. 

We  all  mourn  the  passing  of  Hubert 
Baxter  Seudder,  and  I  am  honored  to  Join 
with  his  many  friends  in  the  House  in 
expressions  of  tribute  and  farewell  to 
this  valued  and  respected  former  Mem- 
ber from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  today  in  the  tribute  being 
paid  to  our  late  good  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Hubert  B.  Seudder  of  Sebasto- 
pol, Calif. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  serving 
with  him  for  6  years  on  the  California 
delegation.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  and 
conviction.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a 
firm  position  when  he  knew  he  was  right, 
yet  he  maintained  an  open  mind  in 
weighing  all  legislative  matters. 

Hubert  Seudder  was  a  man  dedicated 
to  public  service,  and  his  long  years  of 
service  in  Congress  and  the  California 
Legislature  were  marked  with  distinc- 
tion. He  leaves  behind  a  monument  of 
good  deeds  and  accomplishments  that 
any  man  would  be  proud  to  call  his  own. 
The  people  of  Sebastopol  and  the  First 
Congressional  District  know  them  well, 
and  they,  like  us.  will  not  forget  Hubert 
Seudder. 

With  these  thoughts  goes  my  sym- 
pathy to  his  family. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  surely 
want  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late 
former  colleague  and  a  great  American, 
Hubert  Seudder.  I  counted  him  as  a  fine 
and   cherished   friend   and   will   always 
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value  the  8  years  that  we  sened  together 
In  this  body  Even  those  who  knew  him 
only  slightly  viill  remember  him  as  one 
of  the  cheeriest,  moat  friendly  men  who 
ever  served  here.  Those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well  were  Impressed  not  only  by  his 
warmth  and  friendliness  but  by  his  ster- 
ling character,  his  devotion  to  duty,  and 
his  wise  counsel. 

Ten  years  ago,  after  46  years  of 
exemplary  public  service,  Hubert  Scud- 
der  voluntarily  retired  from  the  Con- 
gress so  that  he  might  more  fully  en- 
joy his  home  and  family  and  the 
pleasures  of  being  a  private  citizen  in 
this  wonderful  country  of  ours.  It  was  a 
well  earned  and  much  deserved  respite 
from  the  burdens  of  public  Life  But  it 
was  hard  for  his  friends  here  to  let  him 
go  then — he  has  been  much  missed  in 
these  halls  ever  since — and  his  retire- 
ment was  a  great  lo&s  to  his  district,  his 
State  and  his  country. 

Now  that  he  has  taken  another  step 
in  the-eternal  progression  of  life  and  de- 
parted "to  an  even  more  pleasant  re- 
ward, it  IS  again  hard  for  those  of  us 
who  knew  and  loved  him  to  let  him  go: 
and  his  going  will  again  be  felt  as  a 
great  loss  to  those  of  his  family  and 
f  nends  who  had  come  to  depend  upon  his 
love  and  wisdom. 

It  somehow  seems  especially  fitting  to 
me  that  the  passing  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican should  have  occurred  on  the  Fourth 
of  July — the  date  on  which  we  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  our  Nation— for  his  patriotism  Jind  de- 
votion to  these  United  SUtes  was.  I  sus- 
pect, not  exceeded  even  by  those  great 
Founding  Fathers,  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jeflerson,  who  departed  from 
our  midst  on  another  Fourth  of  July. 
142  years  ago. 

I  join  with  the  many  others  this 
morning  in  extendmg  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  sincere  wishes  for  Gods  best 
blessing  to  Mrs.  Scudder  and  their 
family. 

Mr  FAULON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
at  this  time  to  pay  tribue  to  my  close 
friend,  former  Congressman  Hubert  B. 
Scudder.  who  died  on  July  4,  1968. 

Hubert  Scudder  was  a  Flepresentative 
from  the  State  of  California  for  10  years, 
from  1948  to  1958.  and  during  that  time 
he  served  his  constituents  with  devotion 
and  ability.  I  was  privileged  to  know  him 
well,  and  to  share  his  friend.ship. 

His  record  was  one  of  distinction.  Born 
In  Sebastopol,  Calif,  m  1888,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  government  of  that  city  in 
a  variety  of  capacities,  culminatmg  ui  his 
elecuon  as  mayor  in  1926  He  .sfrved  also 
in  the  California  State  Legislature,  on 
the  Republican  State  Central  Commit- 
tee, and  as  a  member  jf  the  Governor's 
Council. 

Those  of  us  who  rfmem'ocr  Hubert 
Scudder  are  saddened  by  his  death;  by 
the  loss  of  his  able  and  dedicated  spirit. 
I  extend  to  his  wife  my  dcvpe-sl  .sym- 
pathy, thankful,  despite  our  .sadness,  for 
the  privilege  of  having  knovMi  .so  tine  a 
man. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  former  Congressman  Hubert  B. 
Scudder. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional   District    of    California,    Mr 


Scudder  served  his  district  from  1948  to 
1958  with  honor  and  distinction.  During 
hLs  dl.stlngul.shed  service  on  the  House 
Public  Work  Committee,  he  was  Inter- 
ested In  not  only  the  welfare  of  his  dis- 
trict   but  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Observing  Congre-vman  Scudder  from 
the  opposite  .side  of  the  aisle.  I  learned  to 
respect  him  as  a  formWable  opponent  In 
debate  and  discussion 

For  46  years  In  public  service,  Mr 
Scudder  served  his  district,  hla  State,  and 
hLs  Nation  with  Integrity,  ability,  and 
patriotism. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
slncerest  sympathy  to  his  wife  and 
family 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attentfon  of  my 
colleagues  my  remarks  In  memory  of 
former  Congre.ssman  Hubert  Baxter 
Scudder 

I  extend  to  Mrs  Scudder  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family  my  deep  .sympathy 
Hubert  Scudder  ivnd  I  served  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  together  for 
several  years  Since  he  had  preceded  me 
In  Washington,  when  I  came,  I  fre- 
quently asked  for  his  advice  and  his 
help  He  always  gave  It  generously  and 
I  found  it  to  be  sound  In  every  Instance 
He  was  a  kindly,  fine  man  In  every  sense 
of  the  word  who  had  devoted  many  years 
of  his  life  to  public  service  even  before 
he  came  to  Congress.  He  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  betterment  of  America. 
Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  my  former  colleague  the  Honorable 
Hubert  B  Scudder,  who  served  as  a  most 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  First  District 
of  California  from  1948  to  1958— the  81st 
through  85th  Congresses. 

He  .served  in  the  House  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Republican  Party  Although  we  only  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  one  term  with 
each  other.  I  soon  learned  when  I  came 
to  Congress  that  he  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can, highly  respected,  and  a  wonderful 
person.  He  was  a  dedicated  Member,  who 
through  his  efforts  proved  he  believed  in 
the  great  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

Mrs  Smith  joins  me  in  expressing  our 
deepest  .sympathy  to  his  dear  wife,  Helen. 
We  hope  she  will  find  comfort  In  know- 
ing that  he  beloved  husband  left  behind 
an  example  of  ti-ue  American  statesman- 
ship 

Mr  BOL.'VND  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
profound  .sen.se  of  personal  sorrow  that 
I  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  former 
US  Representative  Hubert  B  Scudder. 
wiio  died  on  July  the  Fourth.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  .serve  with  Congressman 
Scudder.  and  I  can  testify  to  his  integ- 
niy,  his  industry,  and  his  competence 
.IS  a  legislator.  Although  he  had  been  ab- 
.sent  from  this  body  for  a  decade  before 
his  death,  those  of  us  who  knew  him, 
and  worked  with  him,  lemember  the 
high  quahty  of  the  man  and  his  con- 
tributions. 

Born  in  1888.  he  graduated  from  the 
public  .schools  of  his  native  Sebastopol, 
Calif  .  and  was  sub.sequently  employed 
by  tnat  city  m  a  variety  of  iX)sitions. 
World  War  I  saw  i;is  active  service  m  the 


coast  ai-tlUery,  after  which  he  was  elected 
city  councilman  of  Sebastopol  in  1924. 
and  mayor,  in  1926.  He  was  elected  to  the 
CaUfornla  State  Legislature  In  1924,  .serv- 
ing there  until  1941.  Following  the  end 
of  his  SUte  legislative  career,  he  became 
active  with  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee.  He  was  appointed  real  estate 
commLssloner  of  the  State  of  California 
in  1943  by  then  Gov.  Earl  Warren.  He 
came  to  the  US.  House  rff  Representa- 
tives in  1948,  where  he  served  for  10 
years. 

Those  were  10  years  of  devotion,  both 
to  his  constituents,  and  to  the  Ideals  of 
our  democracy,  10  years  of  constructive 
activity  characterized  by  a  rare  personal 
wai-mth.  I  am  truly  saddened  by  his  paiss- 
Ing,  as  is  everyone  who  knew  him.  I  ex- 
tend to  his  wife  my  deepest  sympathy  at 
this  dlfScult  time. 

CCNCRAI.  LXAVC  TO  EXTXND 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  this  special  order. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
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OPPOSITION      TO     INCREASES      IN 
TRUCK  SIZES  AND  WEIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  IMr.  SchwencelI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  make  crystal  clear  my  po.sl- 
tion  on  the  bill  to  increase  truck  sizes 
and  weights  and  related  Issues. 

First  of  all,  I  am  opposed  to  the  truck 
bill  to  increase  weight  and  widths  for 
trucks  It  simply  has  not  had  sufficient 
study  There  is  conflicting  evidence  as 
to  tlie  economic  benefits  of  the  bill.  The 
impact  of  the  truck  bill  on  highway  con- 
struction costs  and  highway  safety  has 
not  been  fully  explored. 

Second,  because  Prank  Grimm,  treas- 
urer of  the  Truck  Operators  Non-Partl- 
.san  Committee,  reportedly  said: 

We  do  what  we  can  for  those  on  the  con^.- 
mittees  who  might   help  us 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  implication  that 
Congressmen  can  be  bought  wholesale 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  so  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  asking  for  an  inquiry 
into  this  matter  .so  that  all  Members 
would  have  sufficient  opportunity  to  re- 
ply to  the  statement  made  by  the  truck- 
ing industry  .spokesman.  To  quote  from 
my  letter: 

I  believe  it  Is  necessary  to  five  rverv  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  involved  u  rhimce  lo  publicly 
disavow  the  intent  s^tated  by  the  truck  lobby. 

Third,  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  OCBcial  Con- 
duct staled,  and  I  quote: 

This  Is  not  to  Imply  that  any  Member 
was  actually  unduly  influenced  by  the  money 
given  to  his  campaign  fund  by  the  American 
Truckers  .\Bsociations.  Inc. 

Finally,  I  lurged  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  to  consider 
the  ways  and  means  to  deal  more  firmly 


with  those  who  seek  to  unduly  influence 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
I  am  continuing  my  fight.  My  principal 
tight  Is  against  the  truck  bill  In  its  pres- 
ent form. 

Today  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  question  of  truck  length.  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  pose  a 
question:  If  it  is  good  and  soimd  public 
policy  at  the  national  level  to  limit  the 
weight  and  width  of  trucks,  why  Is  it  not 
good  public  policy  to  limit  the  length  of 
trucks  as  well? 

The  bill,  S.  2658,  which  was  passed  by 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  does 
not  contain  any  regulation  or  limit  on 
the  length  of  trucks. 

This  I  believe  is  critical.  Triple -trailer 
trucks  are  already  being  tested  and  I  am 
told  being  used.  The  implications  that 
this  holds  for  the  life  of  present  high- 
ways, and  more  importantly,  highway 
.safety  are  tremendous. 

In  my  State  of  Iowa  we  have  10,126 
miles  on  our  primary  road  .system.  Right 
now  677  miles  or  just  7  percent  are  four- 
lane  divided  highways.  The  rest.  93  per- 
cent, are  two-lane  highways,  not  built 
to  interstate  .specifications  in  almost 
every  respect.  Can  you  imagine  having  to 
drive  on  a  two-lane  Iowa  highway  with 
even  wider  and  longer  trucks  than  those 
now  using  those  highways?  I  find  it  hard, 
yes,  impossible,  to  accept  the  statement 
of  the  American  Trucking  Association 
that  this  bill  will  not  aggravate  existing 
highway  safety  problems. 

Now  you  will  hear  proponents  of  this 
legislation  claim  that  it  would  apply  only 
to  Interstate  highways.  I  again  ask  a 
simple  question?  How  many  trucks  be- 
gin and  end  their  routes  on  trips  on  the 
Interstate  System?  Obviously  none  do. 
To  get  on  the  Interstate  System  they 
must  use  State  and  local  roads.  Most  of 
those  roads,  as  I  have  demonstrated  In 
Iowa,  are  not  built  to  Interstate  Highway 
standards. 

I  strongly  believe  that  we  should  limit 
the  length  of  motor  vehicles  on  the  Inter- 
state System.  In  order  to  protect  our  In- 
vestment in  our  highway  system  and  in 
order  to  prevent  our  roads  from  becom- 
ing even  more  hazardous,  action  must  be 

totpn 

Dr.  John  OMara,  a  distinguished 
safety  expert  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
has  authored  a  paper  on  the  topic  of 
truck  lengths. 

Dr.  John  O'Mara  has  over  30  years  of 
engineering  experience.  He  has  taught 
at  the  Cooper  Union  in  New  York.  He  has 
been  active  in  highway  safety  work  and 
research  for  more  than  25  years. 

He  has  written  niunerous  articles  foi 
traffic  safety  journals.  He  has  testified 
before  committees  of  the  Congress — July 
1965  appeared  before  the  Riblcoff  sub- 
committee. The  Senate  was  studying  the 
Federal  role  In  traffic  safety. 

He  is  a  member  of  various  professional 
societies,  the  Highway  Research  Board 
and  the  National  Society  of  Engineers. 

His  credentials  are  Impeccable  and  I 
value   greatly   his  contribution. 

Tkttck  Length 

I  By    John    J.    O'Mara.    associate    professor. 

University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  Iowa) 

The  characteristics  of  vehicles  govern  the 
ilesign  of  many  highway  features  including 


the  steepness  of  grades,  width,  height  and 
strength  of  bridges:  sharpness  of  curves; 
and  the  width  and  thickness  of  pavements 
Consequently,  It  is  necessary  that  the  public 
regulate  the  size  and  weight  of  vehicles  In 
order  that  they  not  exceed  the  capacity  of 
existing  highways  and  streets  and  their 
components. 

Safety  Is  the  primary  consideration  in- 
volved in  establishing  most  limiting  criteria. 
and  this  is  true  of  maximum  lengths  for 
vehicles  operating  on  the  public  highways 
and  streets. 

One  aspect  of  the  question  of  truck  length 
concerns  the  I  act  that  the  rear  wheels  of  a 
highway  vehicle  on  a  curve  follow  a  path 
closer  to  the  center  of  the  curve  than  the 
path  of  the  front  wheels.  Per  example,  a 
long  truck  making  a  right  turn  at  a  street 
intersection  often  must  encroach  upon  the 
left  lanes  of  both  streets  In  order  that  the 
rear  wheels  clear  the  curb  on  the  inside  of 
the  turn. 

The  same  phenomenon  occurs  on  a  high- 
way curve  to  a  lesser  extent.  Tlie  longer  the 
truck  and  the  sharper  the  curve,  the  more 
the  rear  end  of  the  truck  will  be  displaced 
toward  the  adjacent  lane. 

Although  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  has  been  built 
to  high  standards.  It  Is  likely  that  some 
parts  of  the  System  cannov  safely  accom- 
date  trucks  longer  than  50  to  o5  feet.  These 
lengths  are  the  design  lengths  recommended 
by  the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way OfBclals  and  used  for  the  design  of  most 
of  the  System 

It  is  certain  that  trucks  longer  than  these 
lengths  cannot  negotiate  some  of  the  ramps. 
loops  and  similar  components  of  the  System 
and  keep  the  whole  of  the  truck  within 
proper  confines  Furthermore,  It  Is  likely 
that  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  access 
roads  and  streets  over  which  Interstate 
Highway  trafBc  must  operate  in  order  to  use 
the  System,  which  cannot  safely  accommo- 
date longer  trucks  On  these  highways,  be- 
cause of  the  narrowness  of  the  pavement 
and  the  sharpness  of  the  curves  it  will  be 
impossible  to  operate  long  trucks  without  the 
rear  of  the  unit  encroaching  on  the  opposite 
lane  or  coming  dangerously  close.  If  this 
should  be  true,  it  could  be  disastrous  to  the 
unwarned,  unsuspecting  drivers  and  pas- 
sengers of  vehicles  In  the  opposite  lane. 

Another  one  of  the  hazards  of  Increased 
length  Is  the  Increase  In  time  and  distance 
reqvilred  for  a  passenger  car  to  pass  a  longer 
vehicle.  Using  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highways  ofHclal  standard  procedure 
650  ft.  more  clear  space  in  the  left  lane  Is 
needed  to  pass  a  100  ft.  long  truck;  the  space 
now  required  for  trafBc  width  Is  55  ft. 

On  two-lane  primary  highways  tlUs  would 
require  Increasing  passing  sight  distance 
from  about  2.500  ft.  to  3.000  ft.— an  almost 
Impossible  vision  procedure  economically. 

Sight  distance  consideration  similarly 
would  Increase  primary  and  Interstate  high- 
ways and  even  more  so  if  one  vehicle  In  oper- 
ation is  passing  the  passenger  car  or  what 
is  even  worse  If  a  truck  Is  passing  one  or  more 
trucks. 

TRUCK     WIDTH 


TRUCK    WEIGHT 

Heavier  trucks  possess  even  more  of  a 
hazard  to  highway  traffic  A  truck  requires 
more  distance  to  stop  than  a  passenger  car. 

Everyone  understands  that  a  body  set  in 
motion  tends  to  continue  in  motion  and 
that  there  Is  a  function  of  the  mass  or 
weight  of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  heavier 
vehicles  are  more  difficult  to  stop  than  a 
lighter  vehicle. 

The  ordinary  semi-trailer  now  in  com- 
munication usually  requires  more  to  operate 
than  a  passenger  car.  After  weight  is  In- 
creased the  stoppage  distance  will  be  in- 
creased and  this  will  increase  hazards  In 
many  ways. 

Before  authorizing  larger  and  heavier  ve- 
hicles there  should  first  be  a  demonstration 
of  need  for  them,  that  their  use  is  In  the 
public  Interest,  that  It  fits  properly  into  a 
balanced  transport  system  and  represents 
the  best  distribution  of  the  resources  In- 
volved. If  such  a  case  can  be  made,  then 
highway  authorities  should  be  Instructed  to 
design  and  construct  new  roads  to  the  stand- 
ards required  to  handle  the  larger  vehicles 
and.  perhaps,  to  use  the  new  standards  also 
in  reconstruction  projects. 

It  would  be  a  grievous  blunder  to  author- 
ize very  large  and  heavy  vehicles  to  use  high- 
ways not  designed  lor  them. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 

o'clock  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman     from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection.  — 


Increasing  the  width  of  trucks  is  another 
hazard  in  many  ways.  One  is  that  they  will 
be  too  wide  for  the  width  of  existing  lanes 
on  our  highways. 

Kb  trucks  width  increased  over  the  years. 
lane  width  Is  needed  to  be  increased  from  7 
or  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  to  10  ft.  to  11  ft.  and  now  12 
It.  A  lane  width  of  12  ft.  Is  generally  pro- 
vided wherever  there  are  more  than  a  few 
trucks.  These  lane  wldtlis  are  for  8  ft.  trucks 
but  after  trucks  Ijecome  8  ft.  6  in.  the  lanes 
should  be  widened  additionally. 

There  Is  a  limit  to  lane  width.  When  lanes 
are  widened  to  13  or  14  ft.,  traffic  tries  to 
force-fit  three  lanes  of  trafBc  into  a  two  lane 
facility. 


POLISH    PRIEST    COUNCIL    ISSUES 
HUMAN   RIGHTS   DECLARATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour, 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
Nation  of  distinct  and  identifiable 
groups,  a  denial  of  rights  either  to  one 
person  or  one  group  is.  in  actuality,  a 
denial  to  all  persons  and  all  groups. 

Such  was  the  very  subject  of  concern 
voiced  by  the  Detroit  Archdlocesan 
Priests  Conference  for  Polish  Affairs. 
Their  very  words  convey  a  most  thought- 
fid  sensitivity  and  echo  a  profovmd  tra- 
dition of  social  concern,  so  much  a  part 
of  the  Polish  people  both  in  their  home- 
land and  here  in  America : 

Our  forefathers  and  their  descendants 
struggled  to  overcome  suppression  and  preju- 
dice. Ijoth  In  Poland  and  America  in  order  to 
secure  human  rights  and  personal  dignity.  It 
is  in  light  of  these  experiences  that  our 
heartfelt  concern  goes  out  to  those  who  are 
deprived  of  these  same  rights  and  who  suf- 
fer these  same  indignities. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  convictions,  we 
pledge  ourselves  and  urge  our  parlsliloners 
to  support  all  efforts  of  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  and  of  dedicated  social 
groups  to  secure  this  equality  of  right*  for 
all  citizens  regardless  of  creed,  nationality, 
or  race. 

I  congratulate  Rev.  Daniel  P.  Bogus, 
pastor  of  St.  Theresa  of  Avila  Church, 
and  Rev.  Fabian  B.  Slominski,  pastor  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  Church — cochalrmen 
of  the  conference  and  both  of  my  dis- 
trict— and  all  their  colleagues  who  par- 
ticipated  in   the   Detroit   Archdlocesan 
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Priests  Conference  for  Polish  AfTalrs. 
and  who  joined  In  a  unanimous  pledge  lo 
work  for  the  elimination  of  poverty, 
freedom  of  opportunity  In  houslnR.  edu- 
cation, employment,  and  the  use  of  pub- 
Uc  facilities 

The  import  of  such  an  action  should 
be  obvious  lo  all  For  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  the  American  people  to  re- 
examine their  own  prides  and  prejudices 
It  la  of  great  significance,  then,  that  this 
distinguished  body  of  priests  is  so  sensi- 
tive to  the  ills  of  our  society 

It  will  never  be  enough  for  legislators 
to  pass  laws — no  matter  how  eflectlve  in 
word  or  action.  Our  people  must  learn  to 
live  among  thenwelves  and  for  each 
other  Indeed,  the  future  of  this  country 
rests  securely  on  that  prospect 

I  would  Uke  to  insert  the  text  of  the 
resolution  and  several  outstanding  news- 
paper accounts  dealing  with  it  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

RESOLtTTTON 

In  liarmony  with  the  teachings  of  Christ 
aa  regards  the  primacy  uf  the  law  of  love  we 
prle«ta  of  Polish  ba^-kgruund  do  hereby  pub- 
lish this  a«  our  nrm  Christian  convlcuon 
By  doing  so  we  reafflrm  our  love  and  pride 
in  our  past  uadlUoos  it  is  from  these  par- 
ticularly Polish  traditions  th.at  we  dr.iw  our 
strength  and  resoluteness  Our  forefathers 
and  their  descendants  struggled  to  overcome 
the  handicaps  of  persecution  suppression 
and  prejudice,  both  in  Poland  and  America, 
in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  their  basic 
human  rights  and  personal  dignity  It  is  in 
the  light  of  these  experiences  that  our  heart- 
felt concern  *?oes  out  to  th>.se  who  xre  de- 
prived of  these  same  rights  .tnd  who  suffer 
these  same  indignities 

Our  prime  concern  is  the  dignity  of  wu-h 
man.  the  unhampered  exercise  "f  his  nghu. 
the  promotion  of  ChrtsUan  love  and  under- 
standing :t  18  to  this  purpose  that  we  will 
dedicate  our  efTorts  and  bind  ourselves  to  the 
following  principles 

111  We  will  do  all  m  our  power  to  .ussure 
that  the  r.ghts  M  each  person  :ire  not  vio- 
lated in  our  own  community,  either  by  ac- 
cepted practices  or  community  prejudices 

(21  We  will  support  and  encourage  free- 
dom of  opponunlty  for  .Ul  persons  in  hous- 
ing, educaticvn.  employment,  use  "f  public 
faciaues  and  the  enjoyment  of  these  udvan- 
tagee. 

(3 )  We  mainUln  that  parishes,  schools,  and 
neighborhoods  shall  be  open  to  all  persons 
of  whatever  color    race  r>r  national  origin 

(4)  We  a/nrm  the  right  of  every  man.  wom- 
an and  clilld  to  a  decent  standard  of  Uvtng 
aa  well  as  housing  and  shall  work  diligently 
toward  the  effecuve  elimination  of  poverty 
in  the  community 

(5 1  We  shall  require  our  legislators  to  be 
guided  by  principles  which  reflect  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  while  proposing  and  voting 
for  legislation  in  the  field  of  fsur  housing'. 
aid  to  education  ■    and  -social  welfare  ' 

In  the  spirit  of  these  convictions  we  pledge 
ourselves  .vnd  urge  our  parishioners  to  sup- 
port all  efTorts  of  the  civil  ind  ecclesuistlcal 
authonues  .md  of  dedicated  social  groups  to 
secure  this  equality  of  rights  for  all  citizens 
regardless  of  creed,  nationality  or  race  .\s- 
slsted  bv  -he  grace  of  God.  we  will  exert 
every  elTort  to  make  our  parishes  models  of 
Christian  community  and  involvement  open- 
ing our  arms  to  embrace  the  '.ess  fortunat* 
in  our  nrudst  .\s  priests  we  promise  to  use 
all  the  religious  .md  p.istoral  means  .it  our 
disposal  for  the  attainment  of  social  peace 
and  harmony  among  all  men. 


I  Prom  the  Michigan  Catholic    July  4    19681 
Polish  Phiests   Hehe   Pi  EDcr   Pight  n^'R 

Racial  E«tiAtiTT 
A   Detroit    association    of    Polish-American 

priests,   in  an   unprecedented  move,  pledged 


themselves  Vo  the  struggle  for  equal  rights 
for  all  while  calling  on  their  i>eople  to  Join 
the  tight  with  them 

The  Detroit  Archdlocesan  PrlesU  Confer- 
ence for  Polish  AfTftlni  this  week  released  a 
resolution  passed  unanlmo\i8ly  at  their  June 
meeting  which  outlines  their  beliefs  and 
objectives 

Our  prime  concern  Is  the  dignity  of  each 
man.  the  unhampered  exercise  of  his  rights, 
the  promotion  of  his  rlghu,  the  promotion  of 
Christian  love  and  understanding."  the  reso- 
lution reads  It  is  to  this  purpose  that  we 
will  dedicate  our  etioru  and  bind  ourselves 
to  the  following  principles 

■  We  win  do  all  in  our  power  to  assure  that 
the  rlghU  of  each  person  are  not  violated  in 
our  own  community,  either  by  accepted  prac- 
tices or  community  prejudices. 

We  will  support  and  encoxiiage  freedom 
of  (>ppf>rtunlty  for  all  persons  in  housing, 
education,  employment,  use  of  public  facili- 
ties and  the  enjoyment  of  these  advantages 
We  maintain  that  parishes,  schools  and 
neighborhoods  shall  be  open  to  all  persons 
<.f  whatever  color  race  or  national  origin 
We  reaffirm  the  right  of  every  man. 
wom.iii  .md  child  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living  as  well  as  housing  and  shall  work  dili- 
gently toward  the  elTectlve  elimination  of 
f)over»y  in  the  community 

We  shall  require  our  legislators  to  be 
guided  by  principles  which  reflect  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  while  proposing  and  voting 
for  .eglslatlo..  in  the  fields  of  fair  housing.' 
,ild  to  education  '  and  social  welfare.'  "  the 
resolution  states 

Tlie  action  w.is  ca!:ed  the  first  for  any 
ethnic  group  In  'his  area  or  any  other  as  far 
a.s  Ls  known  according  to  Fr  James  J  Shee- 
han  director  of  the  ."irchdlocesan  Human 
Relations  Commission 

■We  are  elated  with  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference' said  FY    Sheehan 

It  IS  significant  that  U  Is  coming  from 
the  priests  and  Is  not  imposed  by  the  Chan- 
cery It  should  be  meaningful  to  the  people 
of  the  Archdiocese  that  a  group  of  prlesto 
would  act  this  solidarity" 

One  of  the  co-chairman  for  the  meeting. 
Fr  Fabian  Slomlnskl,  pastor  of  Corpus 
ChrlsU  Parish.  Detroit,  a  parish  which  has 
a  predominantly  Polish-American  member- 
ship while  the  parish  school  has  a  majority 
of  black  btudents.  said,  "We  felt  we  had  to 
let  our  [>eople  know  where  we  stood,  let  our 
legislators  know  and  also  the  Chancery" 

Fr  Daniel  P  Bogus.  [)astor  of  St  Theresa 
of  .\vi;a  Parish.  Detroit,  whose  parish  form- 
erly was  Irish,  but  now  is  90  per  cent  black, 
.said.  At  the  meeung  we  concerned  ourselves 
with  the  realities  of  prejudice  within  our- 
selves We  also  concerned  ourselves  with  the 
fact  that  positive  action  must  be  taken. 

We  feel  that  unless  priests  take  the  lead- 
ership prejudU-e  will  continue  in  the  com- 
munity Now  that  we  have  taken  the  first 
step  through  this  resolution,  there  will  be 
no  doubt  about  our  st.ind  " 

This  resolution,  which  recalls  the  prejudice 
.'.urfered  by  Polish  people  m  their  homeland 
and  m  .\merlea.  pledges  the  [>riests  to  work 
for  iheir  goals  drawing  on  their  Polish 
strength  .md  resolutenes.s 

The  resolutions,  presented  were  written  in 
both   Polish   .md   EnglUh. 

Ft  Bogus  said  It  Is  now  up  to  the  individ- 
ual p.istors  to  implement  the  resolution 
wlthm  their  f>wn  churches 

Both  Fr  Bogus  md  Fr  Slomlnskl  .ire  in 
the  pKinnlng  stages  of  projects  to  make  con- 
crete the  resolution  beyond  projects  already 
m  existence  In   their  parishes 

According  to  Fr  Slomlnskl  of  32  Polish 
parishes  in  the  archdiocese,  between  2a  25 
are  m  the  city  of  Detroit  with  the  majority 
Mtuatetl  in  the  Inner  city 

An  estimated  300,000  people  of  Pollsh- 
.fmerican  descent  live  In  the  eight-county 
.\rctidio<:ese 

I  he  priests  conlerence.  founded  by  the  late 


Fxlward  Cardinal  Mo<.)ney,  llsU  as  active 
members  128  priests  of  Polish  descent  out  of 
.m  estimated  190  in  the  Archdiocese. 

Ft  Bogtis  .md  f^  Slomlnskl  emphasized 
that  PtilLsh  parishes  have  been  working  for 
equal  opportunity,  but  with  little  publicity 

niey  cited  integrated  parishes  and  schools 
.ind  tlie  presence  of  Polish-Americans  In  a 
recent  Detroit  march  supporting  the  Poor 
Peoples  C.imt^lgn 

In  planning  their  projects  to  Implement 
the  resolution,  the  priests  reiterated  the  clos- 
ing   lines   of    the   sutement: 

"We  will  exert  every  effort  to  make  our  par- 
ishes models  of  Christian  community  and 
involvement  opening  ovir  arms  to  embrace 
the  less  fortunate  In  our  midst. 

"As  priests,  we  promise  to  use  all  the  re- 
ligious ,md  pastoral  means  at  our  disposal 
for  the  atuilnment  of  social  peace  and  har- 
mony among  all  men  " 
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[From  the  Michigan  Catholic,  July  4,  1968] 
Polish  Priests  Lead 
To  the  editor:  It  was  with  great  pride 
,ind  deep  s.ittsf.iction  that  I  read  about  the 
pledge  to  fight  for  racial  equality  made  by 
our  priests  of  Polish  descent  Their  forthright 
action  LS  not  only  clear  evidence  of  Christian 
witness  to  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  our 
troubled  limes  but  completely  In  accord 
with  the  Ideals  of  Polish  culture  to  which  all 
Poles  are  heir 

Prom  Plou  Skarga.  the  16th  Century  Polish 
Jesuit  whose  sermons  and  oratory  Inflamed 
the  PolUh  royal  court  with  the  need  to  con- 
centrate on  duties  and  responsibilities  .  .  . 
to  King  Jan  Sobleskl  who  drove  the  Turks 
from  the  gates  of  Vienna  In  1683  and  thus 
saved  European  Chrlstiandom  ...  to  the 
writers  of  Poland's  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791.  that  magnificent  document  which  rec- 
ognized the  dignity  of  the  Individual  through 
far-reaching  social  reforms  .  .  to  Thaddeus 
Kosclu&zko  who  in  his  last  will  and  tesU- 
ment  m  America  left  all  his  worldly  posses- 
sions to  Thomas  Jefferson  that  he  might  free 
Negroes 

These  .ire  only  a  few  giante  in  our  tradi- 
tion, thus  It  is  altogether  natural  that  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  descent  should  be  Inspired 
by  enlightment 

May    God    bless    Frs     Daniel    Bogus    and 

Fabian  Slomlnskl  and  their  fellow  prlefits  In 

the    .issocUtion.    and    may    the    Holy    Spirit 

pulde  their  flocks  In  this  Christian  endeavor. 

Harriet  Pawlowska 

I  Prom  the  Michigan  Chronicle.  July  13.  1968] 
Polish   Priests   Pledge  Equal  Rights 
Campaign 
A  group  of  60  priests  and  seminarians  of 
the  Detroit  archdiocese  In  an  unprecedented 
move  pledged  themselves  to  the  struggle  for 
equal   rights  while  calling  on   their  parish- 
loners  to  J  iin  the  fight  with  them. 

The  Detroit  Archdlocesan  Priests  Con- 
ference for  PoUsh  Affairs  last  week  released 
a  resolution  passed  unanimously  at  a  June 
16  meeting  which  outlines  their  beliefs  and 
objectives 

This  type  of  group  action  Is  the  first 
for  any  ethnic  association  In  Detroit  or  any- 
where'else  .is  far  as  Is  known,  said  Rev 
James  J  Sheehan.  director  of  the  Detroit 
Archdlocesan  Human  Relations  commission. 
"We  are  elated  with  the  action  of  the 
conference."  said  Fr.  Sheehan.  "It  is  sig- 
nificant that  It  Is  coming  from  the  priests 
and  is  not  imposed  by  the  chancery.  It  should 
be  meaningful  to  the  people  of  the  arch- 
diocese that  a  group  of  priests  would  act 
with  this  solidarity   " 

The  resolution,  which  recalls  the  preju- 
dice suffered  by  the  Polish  people  In  their 
homeland  and  in  America,  pledges  the  priests 
to  work  for  elimination  of  poverty,  freedom 
of  opportunity  in  housing,  education,  em- 
ployment -md  use  of  public  facilities. 

It  also  calls  for  open  parishes,  schools 
and    neighborhoods,    and    the    protection   of 


the  rights  of  Individual*  within  communi- 
ties The  priests  promised  to  work  with  law- 
makers for  legislation  In  the  areas  of  fair 
housing,  aid  to  education  and  social  welfare. 
The  conference  held  lU  May  meeting  In 
Orchard  Lake  seminary  In  suburban  Detroit. 
The  seminary  trains  priests  who  will  serve 
people  of  Polish  descent  In  the  U.S. 

Co-chairmen  for  the  meeting  were  Rev. 
Daniel  P.  Bogus,  pastor  of  St.  Theresa  of 
AvUa  church  en  Detroit's  westslde,  and  Rev. 
Fabian  B  Slomlnskl.  pastor  of  Corpus  Chrlstl 
church  on  the  eastslde. 

Attending  were  45  priests  from  the  arch- 
diocese and  20  Orchard  Lake  seminarians. 
Theme  for  the  day  was  "The  PoUsh-Amerlcan 
Community  and  the  Urban  Crisis."  Speaking 
were  a  university  psychologist  and  sociologist 
on  prejudice  and  an  Afro-American  on  black 
power. 

At  the  end  of  the  day  the  resolution  was 
presented  and  copies  were  made  in  both  Eng- 
lish and  Polish. 
Said  Fr.  Bogus: 

"At  the  meeting  we  concerned  ourselves 
with  the  realities,  of  prejudice  within  our- 
selves. We  also  concerned  ourselves  with  the 
fact  that  positive  action  must  be  taken. 

"We  feel  that  unless  the  prleata  take  the 
leadership,  prejudice  will  continue  in  the 
community.  Now  that  we  have  taken  the 
first  step  through,  this  resolution,  there  will 
be  no  doubt  about  our  stand." 

Both  priests  emphasized  that  Polish 
parishes  have  been  wOTklng  for  equal  op- 
portunity but  without  publicity.  They  cited 
integrated  churches  and  schools  and  the 
presence  of  Polish -Americans  In  a  recent 
Detroit  march  supporting  the  Poor  People's 
campaign. 

According  to  Fr.  Slomlnskl,  of  33  Polish 
parishes  In  the  archdiocese,  between  20  to  25 
are  In  the  city  of  Detroit  with  the  majority 
situated  in  the  inner  city.  An  estimated  300,- 
000  people  of  Polish  descent  live  in  the  eight- 
county  archdiocese. 
Said  FY.  Slomlnsltl : 

"We  felt  we  had  to  let  our  people  know 
where  we  stood,  let  our  legislators  know  and 
also  the  chancery." 

The  priests'  conference,  formed  by  the 
late  Edward  Cardinal  Mooney,  lists  128  acUve 
priests  as  members  of  an  estimated  190  of 
PoUsh  descent  In  the  archdiocese.  The  con- 
ference serves  a  three-state  area. 

Pr.  Bogus  and  Ft.  Slomlnskl  said  it  is  now 
up  to  the  individual  pastors  to  implement 
the  resolution  within  their  own  parishes. 
Both  are  In  the  planning  stage  of  projects  to 
make  concrete  the  resolution  beyond  pro- 
grams already  in  effect  within  their  own 
churches. 

Pr.  Bogus  Is  pastor  of  a  westslde  church 
which  was  Irish  but  U  now  90  percent  black. 
Pr.  Slomlnskl  heads  a  church  with  a  pre- 
dominantly Polish-American  memliershlp 
while  his  parish  school  has  a  majority  of 
black  students. 

In  planning  their  projects  for  Implement- 
ing the  resolution,  the  priests  reiterated  the 
closing  words  of  the  Orchard  Lake  resolution: 
"We  will  exert  every  effort  to  make  our 
parishes  models  of  Christian  community  and 
involvement,  opening  our  arms  to  embrace 
the  less  fortunate  in  our  midst.  As  priests,  we 
promise  to  use  all  the  religious  and  pastoral 
means  at  our  disposal  for  the  attainment  of 
social  peace  and  harmony  among  all  men." 
The  full  text  of  the  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  Christ 
as  regards  the  primacy  of  the  law  of  love, 
we  priests  of  PoUsh  background  do  hereby 
publish  this  as  our  firm  Christian  conviction. 
By  doing  so,  we  reaffirm  our  love  and  pride 
in  our  past  traditions.  It  Is  from  these  par- 
ticularly Polish  traditions  that  we  draw  our 
strength  and  resoluteness. 

"Our  forefathers  and  their  decendants 
struggled  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  per- 
secuuon,  suppression  and  prejudice,  both  In 


Poland  and  America,  in  order  to  secure 
human  rights  and  personal  dignity.  It  Is  in 
the  light  of  these  experiences  that  our  heart- 
felt concern  goes  out  to  those  who  are  de- 
prived of  these  same  rights  and  who  .sufTer 
these  same  indignities. 

"Our  prime  concern  is  the  dignity  of  each 
man.  the  unhampered  cxercl.'e  of  his  rights. 
the  promotion  of  Christian  love  and  under- 
standing. It  Is  to  this  purpose  that  we  will 
dedicate  our  efTorts  and  bind  ourselves  to 
the  following  principles; 

"We  will  do  all  In  our  power  to  assure  that 
the  rights  of  each  person  are  not  violated 
In  our  own  community,  either  by  accepted 
practices  or  coramunlly  prejudices. 

"We  will  Bupixjrt  and  encourage  freedom 
of  opportunity  for  all  persons  in  housing, 
education,  employment,  use  of  public  facili- 
ties and  the  enjoyment  of  these  advantages. 
"We  maintain  that  parishes,  schools  and 
neighborhoods  shall  be  open  to  all  persons 
of  whatever  color,  race  or  national  origin. 
"We  reaffirm  the  right  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  to  a  decent  standard  of 
living  as  well  as  housing  and  shall  work 
diligently  toward  the  efifectlve  elimination  of 
poverty  In  the  community. 

"We  shall  require  our  legislators  to  be 
guided  by  principles  which  reflect  the  Chris- 
tian conscience  while  proposing  and  voting 
for  legislation  In  the  fields  of  'fair  hous- 
ing.' 'aid  to  education."  and  'social  welfare.' 
"in  the  spirit  of  these  convictions  we 
pledge  ourselves  and  urge  our  parishioners 
to  support  all  efforts  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  and  of  dedicated  social 
groups  to  secure  this  equality  of  rights  for  all 
cltlizens  regardless  of  creed,  nationality  or 
race. 

"Assisted  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  will  exert 
every  effort  to  make  our  parishes  models  of 
Christian  community  and  involvement, 
opening  our  arms  to  embrace  the  less  fortu- 
nate in  our  midst.  As  priests,  we  promise 
to  use  all  the  religious  and  pastoral  means 
at  our  disposal  for  the  attainment  of  social 
peace  and  harmony  among  all  men." 


(Prom  the  Citizen,  July  4,  1968] 
Priests    Conference    Is    Pledged    To    Seek 
Equal    Rishts    and    Elimination    of    All 
Bias 

The  Detroit  Archdlocesan  Priests  Confer- 
ence for  Polish  Affairs  has  released  a  resolu- 
tion passed  at  its  June  meeting  which  out- 
lines iU  beliefs  and  obJecUvea. 

The  resolution,  which  recalls  the  prejudice 
suffered  by  the  Polish  people  in  their  home- 
land and  in  America,  pledges  the  priests  to 
work  for  these  alms :  elimination  of  poverty, 
freedom  of  opportunity  In  housing,  educa- 
tion and  employment,  and  use  of  public 
facilities. 

It  calls  for  open  parishes,  schools  and 
neighborhoods,  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  Individuals  within  communities. 
The  priests  promise  to  work  with  lawmakers 
for  legislation  in  the  areas  of  fair  housing, 
aid  to  education  and  social  welfare. 

The  conference  president  Is  Fr.  Joseph  J. 
Kublk,  pastor  of  St.  Florian  Church.  It  was 
formed  by  the  late  Edward  Cardinal  Mooney 
and  lists  128  active  archdlocesan  priests  who 
are  of  Polish  descent. 

Fr.  James  J.  Sheehan,  director  of  the  De- 
troit Archdlocesan  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission, said,  "We  are  elated  with  the  action 
of  the  conference. 

"It  Is  significant  that  It  Is  coming  from 
the  priests  and  Is  not  imposed  by  the  chan- 
cery. It  should  be  meaningful  to  the  people 
of  the  archdiocese  that  a  group  of  priests 
would  act  with  this  solidarity." 


L.B.  J.: 


THE   CONSERVATION 
PRESroENT 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tiie  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Texas  ( Mr.  "Wright!  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  most 
impelling  domestic  problem  in  the  final 
one-third  of  the  20th  century  may  be  to 
preserve  the  American  environment.  We 
have  awakened  belatedly  to  the  impera- 
tive demands  of  consei-vation.  In  our 
licadlong  thirst  for  economic  progres.s 
and  industrial  supremacy,  Americans 
have  too  long  i.tinored  what  we  were  do- 
ing to  our  most  basic  treasures — our 
earth,  our  water,  our  fields  and  forests, 
our  vistas  of  scenic  beauty,  and  even  to 
the  air  that  we  breathe.  We  have  sullied 
our  streams,  defiled  our  atmosphere,  and 
done  violence  to  the  gracious  earth. 

In  the  past  5  years,  under  the  superb 
leadership  and  vision  of  President  John- 
son, we  have  at  last  begun  to  reverse  that 
lethal  trend.  This  year,  for  the  first  time 
in  almost  a  century,  the  American  Na- 
tion has  put  more  land  back  into  the 
public  domain  than  we  have  taken  out. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  President 
Johnson  has  done  more  In  the  5  short 
years  of  his  administration  to  restore  the 
purity  and  natural  balance  of  the  Ameri- 
can environment  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent in  America's  history.  Beginning 
with  the  act  which  created  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  in  1872,  American 
Presidents  prior  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
signed  a  total  of  269  conservation  laws 
with  a  toUl  value  of  $5.6  billion.  Since 
November  1963.  President  Johnson 
has  approved  278  conservation  measures 
with  total  appropriations  in  excess  of 
S12.2  billion. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent,  I  shall  in- 
clude at  the  end  of  my  remarks  several 
tables.  One  presents  the  50  most  signifi- 
cant beautification  and  conservation  bills 
.signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson 
through  July  22,  1968.  Another  lists  all 
of  the  278  laws  to  which  I  just  referred. 
And  the  final  table  comprises  an  addi- 
tional listing  of  major  conservaUon  bills 
expected  to  pass  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

It  does  not  diminish  the  great  and  far- 
sighted  conservation  works  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  or  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
or  those  of  any  other  American  Presi- 
dent, to  point  out  that  President  Johnson 
and  the  Congresses  with  which  he  has 
worked  as  President  have  done  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  conservation  than 
all  of  his  predecessors  and  all  of  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress  with  which  they  la- 
bored. 

It  was  uiider  President  Johnson  that 
the  American  Nation  has  begun  an  at- 
tack on  the  pollution  of  the  air.  Under 
him,  we  created  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System.  At  the  urging  of 
President  Johnson  we  adopted  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act,  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act,  and  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  Works  of  preser- 
vation and  natural  restoration  have  been 
begun  at  a  host  of  sites  throughout  the 
land.  Under  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act  and  now  under  the  High- 
way Act,  the  public's  park  lands,  wild- 
life refuges  and  historic  remains  have 
been  made  inviolate  to  the  bulldozers. 
Lakes  and  forests  have  been  legally  pre- 
served for  tnc  placid  enjoyment  of  fu- 
ture generations. 
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Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  rr'membered 
In  history  for  many  thlnt-'s  He  ■a.'.U  tje 
memorialized  for  his  unparalleled  con- 
tributions to  education  and  his  unn\  alfd 
works  In  the  field  of  public  health  But 
in  no  field  of  endeavor  does  he  more  lav- 
ishly deserve  the  generous  praise  of  fu- 
ture generations  than  in  his  unexcelled 
leadership  in  the  field  of  consen.  ation  In 
this,  as  in  countless  other  endeavors 
Lyndon  B  Johnson  has  been  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  present  and  a  prophet  of 
the  future. 

No  need  of  American  life  ones  out 
more  loudly  for  our  continued  dedication 
than  the  needs  of  conservation  preser- 
vation and  restoration  of  our  natural  en- 
vironment. The  urban  transformation  is 
rapidly  changing  the  face  of  America 
Three- fourths  of  us  live  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  most  of  our  cities  are  getting 
bigger  The  environment  is  more  and 
more  crowded  and  cluttered 

For  an  annually  increasing  number  of 
Americans,  the  lyrics  of  America  the 
Beautiful"  micht  as  well  be  speaking  of 
outer  space  as  to  evoke  a  familiar  re- 
.sponse  to  "spacious  skies."  amber  waves 
of  grain."  or  "purple  mountains'  ma- 
jesties." 

The  cr>-  for  pure  air.  pure  water,  noise 
abatement,  open  spaces,  and  scenic  pres- 
ervation might  have  sounded  silly  to  the 
average  American  just  30  years  ago  But 
today  that  cr>'  is  an  msi.sient  popular 
clamor  In  a  few  years  it  will  be  an  im- 
perative public  demand 

Until  our  time,  there  were  new  fron- 
tiers. Land  was  cheap  The  fertile  valleys 
and  billowing  prairies  stretched  like  a 
never-ending  sea  before  the  westward 
migration.  There  was  water  enough,  and 
the  rivers  cleansed  themselves  Nobody 
thought  about  the  air  that  he  breathed, 
and  the  onl>  concern  local  Chambers  of 
Commerce  had  over  -open  spaces"  was 
how  to  find  a  smokestack  to  put  on  them 

In  our  time,  the  public  attitude  is  be- 
ginning to  change,  not  slowly  but  rap- 
idly More  and  more  .\mericans  are 
awakening  from  our  Rip  Van  Winkle 
slumbers  to  a  realization  of  the  needs  of 
conservation  And  for  this  awakerung. 
the  Nation  gives  its  grateful  thanks  to 
the  dedicated  and  prophetic  leadership 
of  President  Lyndon  B   Johnson 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 

TABLt  1  THE  W  MOST  SIGNIFICANT  BEAUTIFiCATI  :)N 
AND  CONSERVATION  MEASURES  SIGNED  INTO  LAW  BY 
PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B  JOHNSON  THROUGH  JULY  72. 
1968 


TABLE  1  THE  yi  M'.'.,!  ^H.NIEiCANT  BEAUTIf ICATION 
AND  CONSERVATION  MEA<;URES  SIGNED  INTO  lAW  BY 
PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B  JOHNSON  THROUGH  JUIY  .'? 
1968 — Continued 
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law 
No 


Short  title 
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the  President 

on  - 


M 

?06 

88 

rw 

88 

363 

8« 

i6b 
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J '9 

U  492 

K8 

494 
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88 
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S8 

■,ri 

«« 

^79 

88 

^87 

?8 

^.88 
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S<) 

4 

89 

11 

B^ 

::<i 

PubHe 

Law 

No. 

89 

!S« 

f9 

19S 

J9 

234 

S<) 

:'44 

X9 

.'69 

a9 

.'8'. 

-9 

J)6 

■(9 
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'9 
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<9 
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H9 

i6i 

« 

60S 

K9*64 

!»66S 

89  hU, 

H9  667 

S9  668 

19  669 

ss 

67') 

89 

7')3 

89 

7S4 

89 

761 

89 

788 

9fr  13 

90 

74 

90 

148 

90 

262 

90 

264 

90  271 

90-  318 

90 

126 

90  401 

Shed  till* 


Sifne<t  by 
tlM  PteiHlent 


Delnwire  IWilei  C»p  N*lion«l  Reere*-    Sept     1.1965 

tHin  Arej 
AiMieaiue  iiland  Naiional  Seishofe 
Watei  Pollution 
Fire  Mand  Nalional  Seashore 
Jett»twin  National  I  ipaniion  Memorial 
Higliway  tieaulilicalion 
Wnkeylown-Shasla-Iimily    Ret'eation 

Area 
Caoe  lookout  National  Sea^hote   N  C 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act 
Mount    Roger?    National    Recreation 

Area    V» 
Ct>anii;al  I'saly  Nalion.il  Memorial 
Pij  War  National  Hiitoiicai  Park 
Hudson  Rive'way     Pre^i-rvalion 
Butiorn  Canyon  Recreation  Area 
Hi'itoric  Pie«rv3tion  Act 
National  Seasnore  Calil 
Guadalupe  Mountain?  National  Park 
Pictured  Rock?  National  lakeitioie 
Endangered  Specie?  Act 
Air  t)Ollution     Fund? 
Water  pollution  control 
Model  city  proirams 
Indiana  Oune?  National  I  iiie?hnre 
Hit?hhoin  Mu?eum 
Prototype  iie?aitin(i  ilani 
Colonial  National  Historical  Paik 
Air  tiollution 
Acadia  National  Pam 
National  V.?itor?  Center 
San  Rafael  Wilderne??    Calit 
Angele?  National  Fi)re?t   Calil 
Cap*  Halteia?  National  Sea?liore 
U?e  ol  Outer  Continental  Slielt  July    n,  i96» 

(tvenue)  lor  recreation 


Sept 

21. 

1965 
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2, 
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19, 

1965 
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?? 
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8. 
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10 

1966 
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26 

1966 
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n. 

1966 
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30 

1966 

Sept 

9, 

1966 
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26 

1966 

Oct 
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Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

1966 
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3 
Do 

1966 
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S 

1966 
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7 
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May 

,9 
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Aug 

29 

1967 
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» i 

1967 

Mar 

4 
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Mar 

■  1 
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Mar 

.': 

1968 

May 

24 

1968 
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4 

1968 

TABLE  2 


BEAUTIFICATION   AND  CONSFRVATlON 
MEASURES    88TH  CONG 


Public 
Law 

No 


Short  title 


Si(n«d  by 

the  President 

on— 


Air  Pollulion- Clean  Aw  Act Otc.  J'. '*^ 

Jonn  F    Kennedy  Center  lor  the  Per-      Jan.    ?1.  1964 

lotming  Arts.  ,  .       ■>   uti 

Roosevelt    nternalional  Park    .  July      /   i^ba 

Urban  mass  transportation       July     '• '*i 

Water  researcn     universities July    ''■[** 

Oziik  latKjndi  liver?  -  Aug    27.1964 

Medicine  Bow  National  Forest.. Oo_ 

Housinii  an.l  urban  renewal  ...Sept,    2.]** 

National  wilderness  piesenation  Sept.    3.  i964 

?ystem 
Land  and  wale'  conservation  Do. 

National  Council  on  tne  Arts...  Do 

Fire  Island  National  Seasnoie...    .         Sept  H.'** 

Evetjiades  National  Paik     Sept   '^- [** 

Rio  urinde  eroiect  ..-- Sept   !'•    ** 

Appaiacnian  aid  t'rogiani "ai      ?  !i|? 

Federal  water  proiects  recreation. .     .  July     \\^\ 
kins  Island- Statue  oi  Liberty..  Aug    17,1965 


88  198 

88  206 
88  215 
88  .'26 
88  23b 
88  249 

88  260 
88  263 
88  ."8 

88  291 
88  293 
88  308 
88  309 
88  ill 
88  314 
88  3:5 
88  322 
88  363 
88  365 
88  367 
88  371 
88  375 
88  379 
88  384 
88  389 
38  391 
88  399 
88  4U3 
88  404 
88  409 
88411 
88-415 
88^416 
88  417 
88  423 
88  429 
88  442 
88  449 
88  453 
88  4b6 
88  47IJ 
88  475 
88  477 
88  482 
88  487 
88  491 

88  492 
88  494 
88-495 
88  496 


TABLE  2   -  BEAUTIFICATION  AND  CONSERVATION 
Mf  ASURES    8BTH  CONG  — Cottlinued 


Costilla  Cieek  Compiet.        Dec   \l\^ 

Air  joiiution     Clean  All  Act Dec    .'.  .9bJ 

Mineral?  tight?    Caiiiornia. Dec    !'•   '"J 

Aicatraz     Disposition  Dec    ^3.  1963 

M»?a  vetde  National  Park.  Colo     .  „  .mi 

National  caik  boundaries     New  Dec    30.  1963 

Mejico  ,       „. 

Kennedy  Memorial  Center    J«n     ' '■    *J 

■^outn  Pacific  Commission       Jan     il.    964 

Missouri  River  Basin     Riverton  Mar    W.  1964 

eitension  ic   lotj 

F.1en  valley  i"igation  District  Mat    .b.  i»« 

Recreation  area     Colorado  Rivet. .       .  Do 

US   water?     Fi?hing  May   <;u.  IWH 

Fishery  researcti  00 

Transitmnal  grants  -  Alaske May   ''■    ** 

Newton  water  users  May    25.  1  so* 

Missoula  Valley  [toiect     Montana   .    .  Do 

Dam  construction-   Minnesota  Juno  2b.  19b* 

Roosevelt  International  ParK July     _'** 

Urban  mass  transportation  ... ■'"'*  r, 

Frio  River  survey     Te>as   Do 

i)hio-Penn?»lvania     Compact    .  July    14.  1*4 

Flood  control     Cedar  Bavou  Do 

Water  research     Uni,er?it.es  '"  *   il'    Xxl 

land  jurisdiction     Massachusetts  July   .5.  196* 

Naval  petroleum  r»?eive  Do 

Smithsonian     Policing  Aug      1    .964 

Commemoiation- MonumeiH Aug      4   1*4 

Heiberl  Hoover  *"8      6   .964 

Noma. igabie  bavou     Louisiana  Aug      '964 

Fa.rbank?.  Au>ki     Mineral  right?  Aug    10.  1964 

Mejico     Flood  control  woik?  Do 

Foothills  Parkway    Tonn  .  Do 

See  America  i%4  -   Aug.   li.  1964 

Reclamation  grants  Do_ 

Highway  construction  Aug      3-    »* 

Land  conveyaiKe     Alaska Aug      J.    964 

Missouri  River  Basin     AulhortZItiOO...   Aug    19.1964 

NjtionaiT'opical  Botanical Qerden Oo^ 

Snteiprise  RaiKheria  No  2 Aug    2U.  1964 

Oregon     Irrigation  proiect  Do 

National  trust  tor  historic  preservation.    Aug.  ^1.  ISC* 
Hoiuontal  Proi«riy  Act  Do 

Independence  National  Historic  Site  Do 

Wild  animals     Importalion  Aug    22.  1964 

Paci he  Islands     I 'ust  territory  Do_ 

Colorado  Rivei-  HydioeiectiK  Aug   27, 1964 

proiects 
(i/ark  nationa:  'iveis  ^^■ 

Medicine  Bow  Nalwivai  Foiest  Do. 

Fioiida     Property  condemnation  Do 

Inloinaiionai  eipositWD- Caliloini*  Do. 
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Law 
No. 


88  498 
88  500 
88  502 
88  510 
88  523 
88  526 
88  534 
88  536 

88  537 
88  541 
88  543 
88  546 
88  547 
88  555 
88  560 
88  561 
88  565 
88  567 
88  568 
88  577 

88  578 
88  579 
88  583 
88  587 
88  588 
88  S9<} 
88  S94 
88  595 
88  598 
88  599 
88  600 
88  6^1 
88  602 

88  604 
88  606 
88  607 
88  608 
88  609 
88  626 
88  6  30 
88  632 
88  639 
88  640 
88  642 
88  645 
88  646 

88  648 
88  655 
88  657 
H8^660 
88  662 


SItorttttIo 


Signed  by 

the  President 

on— 


Fishing  vessels -Construction Aug    30.1964 

Calltotnia-  Land  conveyaiKO Do. 

Ohio     Cuyahoga  County       Do 

Fott  Bowie  National  Historic  Site Do 

Wildlile  reluge  -  Revenues Do 

Coal     Public  land    Aug    31.1964 

Soil  conservation   Do 

Sandtotd  Reservoii  -  Recreatlonel  Do. 

lacilities 

National  lorest?  DO- 

Fort  lamed  National  Historic  Site  Do. 

SamlGuadens  National  Hi?lotic  Site   .  Do. 

Penn?ylvani8    Histoiic  ?iles  Do 

John  Muii  fialional  Monume"t  Do 

Judge  Francis  Catr  Piiwerhouse  On 

Housing  and  urban  renewal  ^ept  2. 1964 

Reclamation     Damage  compensation  Do. 

Utah     Dme  i  "iiect  Do. 

Wildlife  conservation  Do 

Colorado  River     Reclamation  proiects  Do 
National  wilderness  (.reservation 

system  Sept     3,1964 

I  and  and  water  conservation  Do. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts    .  Do 

Idaho.  leton  Basin  ptoiect ...  Sept     7.1964 

Fre  Island  National  Seashore...    -.  Septll.1%4 

Sveigiades  National  Park    .    ..  Sept   12.1964 

Canyonland?  National  Park ..  Do. 

Peco?  Rivet  Basin     Water  uso .  Do. 

Construction  reserve  funds Do 

Irrigation     Federal  pro. ect Sept  18. 1964 

Whitestone  Coulee  Dam   Do. 

Rio  Grande  C'Oiect              Do. 

New  Jersey     Historical  parli  Do. 

Virginia  sod  Kentucky-  Park  com- 
pact                                     ■  S"- 

Independence  National  Historic  Park  .  Do. 

Public  Land  law  Review  Commission     Sept  19. 1964 
Administration  ol  lands  Do 

Public  lands     Sale  and  use  Do 

Interoceanic  canal  construction  study.   Sept.  22.  1964 
Modoc  County,  Cilif  Oct       3.  1964 

Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  Commission  Oct      6.  1964 

Usage  Mineral  Reservation  Do 

Lake  Mead  Recreation  Area.  Oct       8.  1%4 

Imlians     Flathead  pro|«t Do 

Missouri     Construction       .   Oct     13.1964 

Desert  land  law?     fntrymen Do. 

Arkansas     Graham  Burke  Pumping 

Plant  Oo. 

Point  Pleasant  Canal DO. 

Ice  Age  Scientific  Reserve DO. 

National  forests     Roads.. 00. 

Great  River  Road    .        .  DO. 

Clair  tngle  lake  Do. 


TABLE  3 
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Law 
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Short  title 


Signed  by 
the  President 
oi>— 


89 

4 

89 

7 

89 

19 

89 

33 

89 

38 

89 

39 

89  41 

89  42 

89 

54 

89 

5b 

89  6d 

89 

TT 

89 

8t) 

89 

85 

89 

li:2 

89 

1U8 

89 

HI 

89-117 

89  118 

89 

119 

89 

U'9 

89 

148 

89 

153 

89 

154 

89 

158 

89 

161 

89 

169 

89 

177 

89 

-181 

89-190 

89 

191 

89-195 

89  203 

89  2U7 

89-209 


Aipalachian  aid  p'ogram  Mat.     9.1965 

Bennett  Place.  North  Carolina  -Com-  Mar.  29,1965 

memoration 

Nez  Perce  Historical  Park  May   15.1965 

Agate  Fossil  Beds  National  Monument.  June    5.1965 

Kure  Beach   NC  -.    .  June  12.1965 

Haniksu  National  Forest June    4,   9bb 

Northwest  disaster  area .-  Ju"e  17.    965 

River  basin  proiects  -  Funds.  June  18.    965 

Pecos  National  Monument  June  28.  1965 

Area  Redevelopment  Act     Utension  June  30.  1965 
Mann  Creek  proiecl,  Uaho.                   .         Do, 

Water  Resource  proiects  lu  y     9.    965 

Water  and  land  resources  -Planning   .  July   22. 1965 

Fisheries     Loans  JuW   ^'y  j»^ 

Golden  Snke  Natmnai  Monument  July    3U.    965 

Garrison  diversion  unit     Construction  Aug      5.1965 

King?  Canyon  National  Park  Aug      6.1965 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  Aug.   10,  1965 

0'  '565  .        ,,    ,„, 

Saline  water  conversion  program Aug.  1'.   96J 

Heibett  Hoover  Birthrl.ice Aug    12.    %5 

Mlislsland     Statue  of  Liberty     Aug    1'.965 

Hubbell  Ttsdmg  Post   Anz       Aug.  28, 1965 

Lake  Metemth.  Tei  Aug.  31,1965 

AiiDates  Hint  Quarries  Monument Do 

TiXks  Island  Recreational  Area Sept     1,1965 

Central  V3l.ey  P'Oiecl '^°c  ,q« 

lBJ  P'esidential  Aichivai  Depository..  Sept.    6.1965 
Huske  lock  and  dam   North  Carolina. .  Sept.  10. 1965 

Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory      Sept.  11.   965 

Lummi  Indian  diking  pioiect Sept.  1/.  1965 

Navigable  waters     Obstruclions.  .      ..  Do 

Assateague  Island  National  Seashore  -  SepL  21, 1965 

F  rancis  Cd-.e  Memorial  Bridge Sept  25,   965 

Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks  Recrea-        Sept  28, 1965 

tion  Area  laci; 

Alts  and  Humanities  Foundation. SepL  29, 1965 
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Law 
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89  223 
89-2?6 
89  232 
89  233 

89^234 
89-235 
89-238 
89-240 
89-244 
89  249 
89-250 
89-252 
89  255 
89  260 

89  269 

89  270 
89  284 
89  285 
89  292 
89  293 
89  2% 
89  298 
89  302 
89  304 
89  320 
89  326 

89  336 

89  337 
89  338 
89  335 
89  364 
89  366 

89  376 
89  396 

89  404 
89  438 

89  448 
89  454 
89  457 
89  458 
89  475 
89  479 
89-49i 
89  498 
89499 
89  503 
89^509 
89-510 
89  513 
89-515 


Signed  by 

the  President 

on — 


Oct.     1.1965 


Od 

Oct. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do 

2,1965 
Do. 
5,1965 
7,1965 
9,1965 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
10,1965 
19,1965 


Do. 


Oct 


Alaska  University— Lands      -  - 

Uintah  Nitionsl  Forest.  Utah... 

Pesticides— f  ishland  wildlite 

Internationil  Pacific  H*libut  Commis- 

Water  pollution Oct 

■See  the  United  States" 

Lead-2inc— Small  producers Oct. 

Rural  area  loans... Oct. 

fire  Island  Nationil  Seashore Oct 

National  parks— Concession  policies... 

Jewel  Cave  Monument... 

Supplemental  stockpile— Disposal 

George  Washington  Parkway,  Va. 

Library  of  Congress— James  Madison 
Building 

Jefferson  National  Eipinsion 
fylemorial. 

Forest  Service  -  Property 

HemisFair  1968    .      - 

Highway  beautifcation 

Southern  Nevada  water  proiect 

Roger  Williams  Memorial.  R  I . 

Wild  River  Indian  project  Wyoming.. 

Rivers  and  harbors 

Marine  BiologKa  Research  Laboratory. 

Aradromous  lish  

Dr  Goddaid  Memorial... 

District  01  Columbia— Condemned 
buildings. 

Whiskeytown-Shasta-Tiinity  Recrea- 
tion Area 

Flood  detention  structure 

Terry  lock  and  dam,  Arkansas. 

Florida  Trade  Center Feb. 

Wind  River  Indian  irrigation  proiect...  Mar. 

Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore,  Mar. 

Federal  Coal  MineSalety  Act ...  Mar. 

Government  employees— Yosemite  Apr. 
National  Park 

Water  research  program Apr. 

Mount  Rogets  National  Recreation  May 

Columbia  Basin  project,  Washington...  June  U.19S6 

National  OceanographK  Council Ji'ne  17,1966 

Public  Lands— State  leasinfs.- --  June_^Z0, 1966 


Public 

Signed  by 

Law 

Short  title 

the  President 

No. 

on  - 

89  753 

Water  pollution  control. 

Nov     3,1966 

89-754 

Model  city  programs   . 

Do 

89-759 

Government  land  acquisition    . 

f.ov      b.  1%6 

89-760 

Sweetwater  County  improvements 

Do 

89-761 

Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 

Do 

89-788 

Hirshhorn  Museum  . 

r<ov      7,  1966 

89-789 

Rivers  and  harbors-  Construction 

Do 

89-796 

Farm  lands--Conservation 

Nov.     K.  1%6 

89-807 

U.S.  seals- Controlled  use 

. .  Nov.  11,1966 

Do. 
22, 1965 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Oct.   27,1965 

Do. 
Oct    30,1965 

Do. 
Nov.    3.1965 
Nov.    7,1965 

Nov.    8, 1965 


Do. 
Do. 

19,1966 
8,1966 

10,1966 

26,1966 
14,1966 

19,1966 
31,1966 


TABLE  4 


Public 
Law 

No. 
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Short  title 


Signed  by  the 

President 

on  - 


Fort  Union  Trading  Post. -  °2i,  ,,^ 

Lewis  and  Clark  Commission June  29.1966 

Chamoal  Treaty  National  Memorial...  June  30,1966 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial July     4. 1966 

Clinton   Iowa- Bridgecommission July     8, 1966 

Muscatine  Bridge  Commission Do. 

Art  titles- Smithsonian  Institution J"'' ',^'  J*™ 

National  Air  Museum July  19,  1966 

Southern  Nevada  project Do- 

Recreation  areas.  Maryland Do. 

o:r-j..,      Missouri  Rn/er  Basin— Funds. Do 

89-517      George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial.. July  23, 1966 

89  530      Arkansas  Post  National  Memorial Aug.  11,1966 

89-531      Stale  boundary— Arizona  and  California         Do. 

Great  Salt  Lake  lands ?"*■  ?!•}??? 

J  F.  Kennedy  Library.... Aug.  27,}966 

Sea  pollution  by  oil.. Sept.   1,1966 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  proiect.  Washington.  Sept.   7, 1966 

Agriculture  land— Urbae  areas Do. 

Water  resources— Development  Do. 

leasftiUity. 

Urban  mass  tiansportation SepL   8,1966 

Pig  Wat  Natcnal  Historical  Park Sept.   9,1966 

Mining  ejploration- Tax  treatment ...  Sept.  12, 1966 

Highway  construction  funds... Sept.  13, 1966 

Mineral  industries- Safety Sept.  16, 1966 

R  N.  Bert  Dosh  lock.  Florida Do. 

Rio  Grande  Salinity  Agreement Sept  19,1966 

University  of  Alaska— Laed  support...         Do. 

Tualatin  reclamation Sept  20, 1966 

Historic  sites— Georgetown  Market Sept  21, 1966 

Kinzua  Dam— Allegheny  Reservoir Sept  24, 1966 

Hudson  Riverway— Preservation Sept  26, 1966 

Connecticut  River  Recreation  Area Oct.     3,1966 

Delmarvi  Peninsula— Study Oct     4,1966 

Weimar  Museum— Paintings Do. 

University  of  Alaska -Lands Do. 

Flood  control— Tiiuana  River.  Oct   10,1966 

ALC— Nuclear  power-desalting  Oct   13,1966 

Proiects 

Contiguous  fishery  zone Oct.   14,1966 

Bighorn  Canyoe  Recreation  Area Oct    15, 1966 

Historic  properties— Preserveton Do. 

National  seashore.  California Do 

Guadalupe  Mountains  National  Park...  Do. 

Pictured  Rocks  Natxwal  Lakeshore....         Do. 

wadlde  coosorvatioo Do. 

Farm  Park.  Va -.--         Do. 

Smithsonian  Institution— Nationil  Do. 

Museum. 

Air  polhitim— Funds Do. 

HemisFair  1968,  Texis Do. 

Sea-gnnt  eo«eg« Do. 

Historic  site— Wlcoi  Mo«s« Nov.    2.19S6 

Jellybih- Elimioatioa Do. 

Conservation  paymoots— Assignment.         Do. 


89-542 
89  547 
89-551 
89-557 
89560 
89  561 

89  562 
S9  565 
89  570 
89-574 
89  577 
89-581 
89  584 
89  588 
89  596 
89  600 
89^02 
89  605 
89-616 
89  618 
89  619 
89  620 
89  640 
89  648 

89  658 
89  664 
89  665 
89  666 
83-667 
89  568 
89  669 
89  671 
89  674 

89^75 
89  685 
89  688 
89  708 
89-720 
89  742 


90-17 
90-18 
90-24 
90-46 
90-65 
90-69 

90-72 

90-74 

90-84 

90-89 

90-103 

90-111 

90-136 

90-138 

90-143 

90-148 

90-166 

90-181 

90-185 

90-193 

90-205 

90-209 

90-213 

90-242 

90-254 

90-260 

90-261 

90-262 
90-264 
90-265 
90-270 
90-271 
90-311 

90-315 
90-318 
90-326 
90-327 
90-339 
90-348 
90-355 
90-401 


IVlay 
June 
July 
Aug 
Aug 

Aug 
Aug 


12,1967 
19. 1%7 
5.1967 
4. 1967 
19. 1%7 
21,1967 


27.1967 
29.1967 


River  basin  proiects    May 

Prototype  desalting  plant 

Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation 

Water  resource  proiects 

Sacramento  Valley  litigation 
Development  Planning  in  Alaska 

Committee. 
Central  Valley  proiect. . 
Colonial  National  Historical  Pack 

Potomac  interceptor  sewer Sept  11.1967 

Missouri  River  Basin... Sept  22, 1967 

Appalachian  Development  Act Oct    11.1967 

Mining-land  claims    Oct    23.1967 

Missouri  River  Basin  project Nov.  14.1967 

Mineral  rights  ..-. -  Nov.  lb.1%7 

Fort  Peck  Reservation— Irrigation Nov.  16,1967 

Air  pollution Nov.  21.1967 

Publk  land  exchange      Nov.  29.1967 

Wheeling  Creek  watershed  compact...  Dec.     8.1967 

Oil  and  gas— State  compact Dec    11.1967 

Forest  resources  surveys Dec. 

Migratory  waterfowl Dec 

National  Park  Foundation     ...  Dec 

PublK  Land  Law  Review  Commission 

Marine  resources 

Water  resource  developments . . . 
Kings  River  Water  Association  . 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commis 
sion. 

Acadia  National  Park 

National  Visitors  Center 

Publk:  lands— Exchanges 

Oahe  Reservoir. 

San  Rafael  Wilderness  California   .. 

Foss  Reservoir  Master  Conservancy 

District  -Repayment  contract 

Missouri  River  Basin 

Angeles  National  Forest.  Calif.. 

Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore June 


Additional  list  of  major  conservation  bills 
crpcrtcd  to  pass  the  90th  Congress — Con. 

S  3379 Great     Swamp     Wilderness 

Area. 

HR5U7 .Palmetto  Bend  Reclama- 
tion project. 

HR,  16801 -.  Guam  Rehabilitation  Act. 

S.  2760.    Oil  Pollution  Act. 

.S  3030   Fish  oroteln  concentrate. 

HR  y098  -  Badlands  National  Monu- 
ment. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  presented  a 
most  eloquent  and  perceptive  picture  of 
the  magnificent  record  of  the  Johnson 
administration  in  the  field  of  conserva- 
tion. 

I  want  to  commend  him  for  bringing 
this  great  record  of  vital  interest  to  every 
American  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
here  today,  and  I  also  want  to  endorse 
wholeheartedly  his  remarks  on  President 
Johnson. 

We  in  Oklahoma  have  seen  the  creat 
value  of  comprehensive  water  resources 
conservation  programs  on  our  streams 
and  lakes  and  our  watersheds.  We  have 
seen  how  a  good  conservation  pro.Erram 
can  change  the  face  of  the  countryside 
and  create  opportunity  for  the  people. 

President  Johnson  has  been  a  great 
con.servation  leader,  and  we  thank  liim 
for  this  leadership. 


14.1967 

15, 1967 

18,1967 

Do 

Jan.     2.1968 

Feb    13,1968 

Mar     2, 1%8 

Do 


Mar. 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 


Do 
May   IS 


4.1968 
12.1968 
13,1968 
21,1968 


1968 


May   24,1968 
Do 
4. 1968 


Robert  S.  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 

Haulapai  Reservation,  Ariz 
Outer  Continental  Shelt  — 


Do 

June  15.1968 
June  18.1968 
June  20.1968 
July    15.1968 


conservation    bills 
90th  Congress 
Water     Commis- 


S 


S. 

S. 
S. 


Additional   list   of   major 
expected  to  pass  the 

S.  20 National 

sion. 

1004 Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 

project    (central    Arizona 
project) . 

827 Nationwide        System        of 

Trails. 

2515 Redwood  National  Park. 

119 Nationwide        System        of 

Scenic  Rivers. 

H.R.  6616 Sleeping       Bear       National 

Recreation  Area. 

S.  1321 North     Cascades     National 

Park. 
.  Estuaries. 
.  Rivers  and  harbors  omnibus 

bill. 
.  Endangered  species. 

g.  778 Apo6tle     Islands     National 

Lakeshore. 

HJl.  14735 Gulf  Islandjs. 

S.  3206 Water  Quality  Improvement 

Act  of  1968. 

S.  1646 Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act. 

S.  21M Highway  Beautlficatlon. 

H.R.  551 Blscayne     National     Monu- 
ment, Fla. 


HR.  25 

S.  3710 

S.  2984- 


THE  WINDUP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle-  __ 
man  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers! 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
event  that  the  90th  Congress  may  yet 
decide  to  complete  its  work,  or  at  least 
the  major  portion  of  it,  prior  to  the  con- 
ventions, it  may  be  desirable  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  sum  up  what  we  have 
done.  For  the  Congress  must  now  submit 
its  record  of  deeds— or  misdeeds— before 
the  court  of  final  jurisdiction — that  of 
public  opinion. 

Already  assessments  are  being  made. 
Apparently  our  judges  feel  that  the  90th 
has,  for  the  most  part,  followed  the  mood 
of  the  Nation.  On  one  side  there  has 
been  a  strong  conservative  trend,  stress- 
ing law  and  order,  spending  curbs,  and  a 
close  examination  of  foreign  commit- 
ments. As  instances,  the  Congress  has 
compelled  a  $6  billion  spending  cut  in 
exchange  for  a  needed  tax  hike.  It  has 
passed  a  crime-control  bill  containing 
a  warning  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  re- 
verse its  liberalism  toward  criminals.  It 
has  cut  foreign  aid  appropriations  to  the 
bone,  and  likewise  with  domestic  pro- 
grams which  have  been  at  the  center  of 
criticism. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Congress  ha.s 
been  liberal  enough  to  exhibit  real  com- 
pa.ssion  for  the  plight  of  the  poor,  and  has 
reacted  definitely  to  the  fiscal  problems 
of  the  big  cities,  to  racial  unrest,  and  to 
various  social  injustices  which  have  per- 
sisted in  the  face  of  general  economic 
growi;h  and  progress.  In  particular,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  safety  measures,  a 
truth-ln-lending  bill,  and  an  earnest 
effort  to  chart  some  way  out  of  the 
financial  morass  of  the  metropolitan 
wilderness.  Again,  it  has  been  agreed  to 
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participate  in  an  international  move- 
ment toward  nuclear  nonproliferation 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  sums 
up  the  whole  idea  in  a  couple  of 
sentences 

So  a«am  we  must  lab^l  this  \  do-s.>me- 
thing"  Congress  And  n  Congress  showing 
useful  independence  and  inlttallve 

The  latter  of  these  two  statements 
credits  the  90th  Conuress  with  reassert- 
ing Its  rightful  function  '.ii  the  federal 
system,  that  of  leadinn  the  Nation 
rather  than  followin«.  and  is  in  itself 
a  compliment  of  no  mean  proportions. 
The  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, convening  on  January  15,  1968, 
had  enacted  175  L:ent  ral  laws  by  July  24. 
The  nrst  was  siuned  by  the  President  on 
January  24.  9  days  after  ConKress  con- 
vened Others  have  followed  in  .steady 
succes.sion.  and  will  continue  to  follow 
through  July  and  the  early  days  of 
August  There  has  been  little  lost  motion 
in  thus  CtMiiiress 

A  ca»»»l  examination  of  the  list  will 
indicate  that  Congress  has  been  pri- 
marily concerntsi  with  domestic  prob- 
lems, many  of  which  have  tw.'en  throwing 
m  complexity  and  urtiency  for  some 
lime  A  clo.ser  look  into  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  Che  new  laws  will  reveal  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  them  tend  to  get 
down  mto  the  everyday  needs  of  the 
average  citizen  The  attempt  is  to  do 
things  for  ju>t  ordinary  people  A  key 
word  IS  'safety,  safety  m  foods,  safety 
m  medicines,  .safety  in  machines,  safety 
m  financing 

These  laws  may  have  no  earth-shaking 
impact  on  the  body  politic  They  are  lit- 
tle laws,  in  the  sen.se  that  they  chart  the 
direction  of  minor  changes  in  economic 
and  .social  life  In  so  doing,  they  affect 
the  course  jf  history,  which  offers  only 
infrequent  cataclysms  of  political  up- 
heaval, but  moves  by  short  and  tentative 
steps  along  the  road  to  progress  This 
will  be  the  tieneral  verdict  in  the  case  of 
the  90th.  I  believe,  when  the  record  is 
all  in 

A  few  random  examples  from  the  list 
will  .ser\e  to  illustrate  the  direction  in 
which  we  have  been  moving  These 
examples  run  through  a  wide  diversity 
of  interest.s  It  has  been  possible  to  give 
help  and  support  in  many  areas  without 
infringing  on  the  sometimes  antagonistic 
interests  of  other  areas.  True  progress 
must  serve  the  interests  of  all  groups 
together 

Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  sep- 
arate measures  as  to  whom  or  what  they 
affect  primarily  For  agriculture,  there 
are  the  Product  Trade  Practices  Act  and 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  amend- 
ments At  the  same  time,  farmers  benefit 
from  the  StaU-  Technical  Services  Act 
and  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act 

For  veterans,  there  are  improvements 
in  the  pension  .systems  and  In  the  provi- 
sions for  training  uflered  the  newer  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  But  for  the 
older  tjenerations  there  are  correspond- 
ing liberalizations  in  the  social  .security 
svstem  and  in  medicare  And  for  railroad 
workers,  there  are  most  significant  re- 
tirement and  unemployment  insurance 
provisions 

As  usual,  education  has  received  its 
share  of  attention  A  major  higher  edu- 
cation bill  has  been  enacted  Other  com- 
pleted measures  are  designed  to  improve 


tiainlng  facilities  for  various  lyi)es  of 
.vorkers  especially  in  the  field  of  health, 
where  the  need  is  so  ureat  and  where  the 
.available  supply  of  trained  personnel  is 
so  :imifd  The  .school  lunch  protMam  has 
been  continued  and  in  some  respects 
broadened 

The  field  of  health  so  closely  allied  to 
that  of  education,  will  hopefully  profit 
from  the  Health  Professions  Trainint: 
Act  referred  to  above  In  addition  there 
are  the  National  Eye  Institute  Act.  de- 
signed to  focus  attention  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  precious  human  sen.se  of 
.sight  and  the  Radiation  Control  Act. 
which  may  help  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  unseen  and  almost  uniiMiced 
effects  of  radiation  from  the  ubiquitous 
television  set  To  the  same  list  inlaht  be 
added  the  Drug  Control  Act  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  LSD  and  similar  insidious 
concoctions  presently  undermining  youth 
morale 

Again  the  Drug  Control  Act  is  essen- 
tially a  crime  control  measure,  and  is 
bolstered  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
.\ct  and  various  measures  dealing  espe- 
cially with  riots  and  other  civil  disorders 
Also,  in  the  wake  of  a  .series  of  political 
a.ssassinations.  the  Congress  provided  for 
the  protection  of  high  Government  of- 
ficials  and  e.specially  of  candidates. 

In  the  t;eneral  area  of  .safety,  as  pre- 
viously noted,  there  is  a  long  list  of  .spe- 
cial measures  For  motor  vehicle  owners 
and  passengers,  auto  .safety  standards 
have  been  made  more  clear,  and  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  automobile  insur- 
ance practices  has  been  ordered  There  is 
a  bill  on  fire  research  and  .safety:  an- 
other on  i^as  pipeline  safety;  another  on 
aircraft  noise  abatement;  a  Bank  Pro- 
tection Act:  a  Saline  Water  Conversion 
Act.  a  law  providing  penalties  for  ob- 
scene telephone  calls 

To  serve  the  universal  interest  of 
transportation,  there  have  been  exten- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
and  further  support  for  high-speed 
ground  transportation 

People  whose  savings  are  invested  in 
life  insurance  and  in  private  pension 
programs  get  additional  protection  from 
legislation  dealing  with  institutional  in- 
vestors and  from  regulations  fixing  mar- 
L;in  requirements  for  unlisted  securities. 
But  enough  Ls  enough.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  patience  of  possible  readers  of  this 
and  other  similar  summaries  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  last  through  a  longer  and 
more  detailed  list. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude  without 
.some  reference  to  the  important  com- 
mittee on  which  I  have  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  of  .serving  It  bears  the  pres- 
ti.ge  of  nearly  two  centuries  of  .service 
in  the  public  inu-re.'it.  and  I  feel  that 
during  the  sessions  of  the  90th  Congress 
It  has  lidded  to  that  prestige.  There  is 
probably  little  public  awareness  of  the 
part  that  the  congrt^sional  committee 
plays  in  legislation  Some  little  notice 
gets  into  the  press,  but  the  readers  are 
likely  to  be  few  Perhaps  we  .should  have 
some  t>etter  way  of  throwing  light  on  the 
long  hours  spt- nt  by  committee  members 
in  hearing  testimony  on  propased  legis- 
lation, in  studying  the  views  of  diverse 
segments  uf  the  .so*.ial.  economic,  and 
}X)lilical  public,  and  in  weighing  the  re- 
spective merits  of  innumerable  courses 
of  action  that  might  be  taken.  It  should 


be  realized  that  it  is  m  committee  that 
most  lefislati'in  is  put  into  its  final  form. 
Only  seldom  d(X's  the  entire  Hou>-e  reject 
the  committee  recommendation  It  is 
therefore  the  committee  which  is  respon- 
.>-ible  for  what  is  done 

So  1  want  to  .say  that  I.  for  one.  am 
proud  of  \\  hat  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ci'mnuTce  Committee  has  done  through 
the  months  of  1968  The  committee  has 
been  le.sponsible  for  at  least  28  pieces 
of  legislation,  some  of  them  included  in 
the  list  above  The  task  of  putting  them 
into  .-haiie  tor  the  Hou.se  has  l>een  colos- 
sal And  once  through  the  committee, 
they  liave  been  accepted  by  the  House. 
m  ino.-t  ca.ses  almost  unanimously.  It  is 
the  committee's  just  reward  for  hard 
work  con.scientious  study,  uniform  cour- 
te.sy  and  consideration,  and  true  regard 
for  the  public  good  In  the  face  of  the 
committee  s  record.  I  am  filled  with  ad- 
miration and  respect  What  is  the  old 
Lilt  111  .-.aving:  "In  future  years  It  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  have  been  a  part  of  all 
this 
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•\  BILL  TO  DESIGNATE  MEDICINE 
LODGE  PEACE  TREATY  SITE  A 
NATIONAL   HISTORIC   LANDMARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  I  Mr  SkubitzI  Is  rec- 
o^;nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  .^KUBITZ  Mr  Sjx'akcr.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  today  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate  the 
Medicine  Lodge  Indian  Peace  Treaty  site 
as  a  national  historic  landmark  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Even  though  it  did  not  bring  an  end 
to  frontier  war.  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Peace  Treaty  was  of  great  importance  in 
establishing  a  foundation  for  subsequent 
relations  with  the  Indians  of  the  south- 
ern plains  It  represented  the  last  effort 
of  the  L'nited  States  to  reach  a  diplomat- 
ic .settlement  of  disputes  with  all  the 
hostile  tribes  .south  of  the  Platte  River. 

This  treaty  differed  significantly  from 
all  previous  agreements  because  its  pur- 
pose was  to  assimilate  the  plains  Indian 
tribes  into  the  Nation.  The  Indians' 
whole  way  of  life  was  to  be  changed.  This 
Included  confining  the  Indians  to  reser- 
vations, opening  new  lands  to  settlers 
and  introducing  a  fixed  agricultural  way 
of  life  to  the  tribes. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  States  was 
clearly  outlined  in  the  Medicine  Lodge 
Treaty  and  guidelines  were  consequently 
developed  for  further  negotiations.  Thus, 
this  treaty  has  been  compared  to  a  road 
sign,  an  indicator  of  the  route  ahead 
without  in  itself  delineating  the  full 
course  of  the  road. 


SCHEDULED  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 
MAY  BE  SERIOUSLY  IMPEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  pre'ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Polux:kJ  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
pending  on  the  House  Calendar  a  bill 
which  holds  very  serious  implications  for 
the  future  of  the  Nation's  air  transporta- 
tion system  H.R.  17685  would  seriously 
impede  the  development  of  scheduled  air 
transportation  throughout  the  Nation. 


If  the  House  passes  this  bill,  It  will 
have  turned  Its  back  on  the  very  soimd 
and  carefully  hammered-out  position 
which  It  took  In  1962  In  determining  the 
role  of  the  supplementals  or  nonsched- 
uled  airlines  In  the  whole  scheme  of  our 
air  transportation  picture. 

At  that  time  the  House  very  wisely  de- 
cided that  the  role  of  the  supplementals 
was  in  the  charter  field — and  was  not  o 
engage  in  the  scheduled,  individually 
ticketed  business  performed  by  the  regu- 
lar airlines 

I  have  read  the  Record  and  this  point 
was  made  abundantly  clear  by  all  of  the 
House  conferees  when  the  bill  was  up 
for  passage 

What  happened  to  this  carefully  de- 
fined role?  The  Board,  after  processing 
the  applications  for  supplemental  certifi- 
cates, first  granted  full-plane,  single- 
entity  charter  authority.  Then,  listening 
to  the  pleas  of  the  supplementals  that  the 
planes  were  too  big  to  fill  up  wth  one 
group,  the  Board  authorized  so-called 
split  charters  of  up  to  three  groups  of 
not  less  than  40  people  each,  in  one  plane. 
Then,  Ignoring  the  clear  mandate  of  the 
Congress,  the  Board  decided  that  since 
it  could  not  allow  the  supplementals  to 
engage  directly  in  individual  ticket  sales, 
it  would  authorize  them  to  do  so  indi- 
rectly through  a  tour  operator  or  a  travel 
agent. 

Thus  the  Board  would  permit  supple- 
mentals to  do  indirectly  through  agents 
that  which  they  admittedly  cannot  do 
directly.  As  a  lawyer,  I  am  not  allowed  to 
solicit  business  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. But.  if  the  concept  described  here 
were  applied  to  lawyers,  they  could  ap- 
point agents  to  solicit  business  for  them. 
Let  us  not  be  fooled  by  this  bill.  The 
Board  has  opened  a  Pandora's  box  that 
is  going  to  haunt  the  air  transportation 
system  in  this  country  for  years  to  come. 
The  supplementals  are  free  to  pick  and 
choose  the  markets  they  wUl  serve.  There 
is  virtually  no  economic  regulation  of 
their  use  of  this  authority. 

The  Board  makes  no  evaluation  of  the 
impact  of  their  inclusive  tour  charter  op- 
erations on  the  scheduled  carriers  which 
serve  the  market. 

There  is  far  more  to  this  than  meets 
the  eye.  A  far-reaching  bill  of  this  kind 
should  be  very  carefully  examined  before 
and  not  rushed  through  without  thor- 
ough consideration  of  its  effect  on  the 
regular  airlines. 


THE  EMERGENCY  COMMITTEE  FOR 
AMERICAN  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  present  some  views  on  trade  that 
should  interest  every  Member  at  this 
time.  At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to 
discuss  Americas  greatest  resource. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  American  Trade  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  with  a  foreword  by  former 
President  Eisenhower. 

The  committee  is  aghast  over  rising 
protectionist  sentiment  in  the  Congress 
and  among  industrial  and  labor  elements 
This  alarm  is  not  surprising  because  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  great  exporting 


interests  who  seem  to  believe  that  they 
must  have  a  right-of-way  over  conflicting 
domesrtic  interests  and  should  therefore 
be  privileged  to  call  the  shots  on  foreign 
economics  policy. 

Among  the  membership  list.ed  in  the 
pamphlet  are  the  great  multinational 
companies  that  draw  heavy  shares  of 
their  total  income  from  abroad,  having 
found  havens  of  cheap  labor  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  ouUside  of  the  United 
States.  Read  the  roster;  Ford  Motor  Co., 
Caterpillar  Tractor  Co  .  W.  R.  Grace  & 
Co.,  the  Sinaer  Co..  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  New  Jersey,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  IBM 
World  Trade  Corp.,  Cha.se  Manhattan 
Bank,  and  so  forth. 

The  pamphlet  starts  out  m  its  .second 
paragraph,  with  an  eyeopener: 

In  20  years,  it  i  the  United  ytitesi  ex- 
ported over  $80  billion  more  than  it  bought 
from  the  rest  of  the  world 

It  neglected  to  supply  the  additional 
infoi-mation  that  would  have  thrown 
some  much-needed  light  on  the  "sur- 
plus", namely,  that  from  1946  to  1968 
this  country  supplied  foreign  aid  in  the 
magnitude  of  some  $118  billion,  and  that 
our  official  export  statistics  include  all 
shipments  arising  from  the  foreign  aid 
program.  In  view  of  this,  the  handsome 
record  of  our  exports,  running  up  a  sur- 
plus of  S80  billion  in  20  years  loses  some 
of  Its  luster. 

The  pamphlet  was  not  satisfied  to  rest 
its  case  on  the  omissions  I  have  cited  but 
goes  on  to  say : 

Eighty  billion  dollars  Thai's  :i  lot  of 
money,  money  In  the  pocketbook  of  America, 
money  for  Jobs  and  crops  and  profits,  money 
to  shop  with  In  world  markets  . 

To  make  that  kind  of  money,  we  had  to 
deliver  the  goods,  better  goods,  and  at  lower 
prices.  In  other  words,  we  had  to  beat  the 
competition 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  are  such  an 
insiUt  to  all  of  us  who  know  something 
about  the  subject  to  make  us  ask  what 
firm  of  Madison  Avenue  pretensions  put 
them  together. 

Yes,  80  billions  of  dollars  is  indeed  a 
lot  of  money,  even  if  it  is  spread  over  20 
years;  but  to  say  that  it  was  money  in  the 
pocketbook  of  America  when  it  was  first 
taken  out  of  that  pocketbook  represents 
a  manner  of  speaking  that  suggests 
sleight  of  hand  or  flimflammery  that 
should  have  been  edited  out  of  the  copy 
by  someone  on  the  Emergency  Commit- 
tee who  had  a  regard  for  the  common 
intelligence  of  the  intended  readers. 
Once  more: 

In  other  words,  we  had  to  beat  the  com- 
petition. 

I  repeat  those  words,  because  that  is 
precisely  what  we  did  not  have  to  do  in 
order  to  achieve  the  surplus.  If  we  gave 
the  other  countries  the  money  to  buy 
from  us,  how  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  can  it  be  said  that  in  order  to  do 
this  we  had  to  beat  the  competition? 

The  way  to  run  up  a  yet  higher  sur- 
plus would  be  to  give  away  additional 
billions  of  dollars  to  other  countries  tied 
to  purchases  from  this  country.  Then  we 
could  say,  "Look  at  the  huge  surplus. 
That  ought  to  tell  you  how  competitive 
we  are  in  foreign  markets." 

There  are  other  insults  to  normal  in- 
telligence in  the  pamphlet  but  one  in 


particular  that  comes  as  news  to  all  who 
have  kept  abreast  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments program  over  the  years.  Here  is 
the  gem: 

For  more  than  34  years  i since  the  Tr.ide 
Progr.im  wa.s  ennctedi  our  forelfrn  trade  pol- 
icy has  been  to  encourage  agreement  on  treer 
trade  rimong  nations  We  grant  access  to  tiur 
markets  in  return  lor  .icce?s  to  theirs  all 
OTi  G  reciprocal  ba^T^ 

I  liave  supplied  the  emi'.hasis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  enough,  tjo  much, 
in  fact;  but  I  must  add  one  more  quote: 

Most  of  our  iinpurts  do  not  compete  with 
American  products  Tho.se  that  do  amount 
to  one  or  two  per  cent  uf  our  gross  national 
product 

The  fact  is  that  alX)ut   62  percent  of 
our  imports  are  dutiable  and   they  are 
dutiable   becau.se    they   compete.   More- 
over, some  of  the  free-of-duty  imports 
also  compete.  Newsprint  is  an  example, 
and  crude  rubber.  Then  to  give  an  idea  of 
insignificance  of  the  competitive  imports 
the  pamphlet  shifts  to  the  gio.ss  nation- 
al  product   for   comparison.   That.   Mr. 
Speaker,  should  of  it.self  be  enough   lo 
show  Madison  Avenue  at  its  best. 
I  From   the  Wa.shington  Post.  July  14.   I'.»OH| 
Thk  C/vsf  f-OR  Import  Quotas    Fobfign  1r'a,f. 
Policy  Dkemfd  Orx  of  Fo'  t  s 
iBy  O    R    Strackbeini 
i.n;,,tk— O      R      Strackbeln      chairman     of 
the     Natlon-'VV'lde     Committ<>e     on     Imjxjrt- 
Export  Policv.  has  long  led  the  fight  against 
further     liberalization     of     American     trade 
policy     In    the    following   article.    v,Tltt<"n    ..t 
the    request    of     The    VS'ashington    Post      iie 
argues  the  cu^e  lor  restnctine  the  rising  nde 
of  Imports  lij  this  country  I 

The  United  .States  Is  losing  out  in  luroipn 
trade  This  lact  was  a  well-kept  secret  tuitil 
March  and  May  of  this  year 

The  weak  competitive  position  of  mo.st  of 
our  industries  was  long  concealed  by  the 
official  practice  of  padding  our  exports  by 
including  -MD  and  highly  subsidized  agri- 
cultural exporus.  while  reporting  our  im- 
ports on  their  foreign  value  Instead  of  their 
landed  cost  The  discrepancy  was  several  bil- 
lion dollars  annuallv  The  result  was  a  spu- 
rious trade  surplus  that  helped  justhy  Inr- 
ther  tariff  reduction  Now  the  cat  Is  out  of 
the  b.-ig.  The  trade  deficit  has  broken 
through  even  under  the  misleading  official 
statistical  treatment 

The  competitive  weakness  of  this  country 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  Machinery,  chemicals 
and  sophisticated  equipment  such  as  com- 
puters are  exceptions  but  even  there  our  lead 
is  narrowing.  In  nearly  all  other  lines  of 
finished  consumer  goods  we  are  on  the  run 
Even  great  industries  that  are  in  a  t-ech- 
nological  lead  both  here  and  abroad  now 
have  trade  deficits:  automobiles,  steel,  petro- 
leum, radio  and  TV.  poruible  typewriters, 
standard  machine  tools,  textiles.  f(>otwe..r. 
sewing  machines 

TWO    STUBBORN    FACTS 

While  we  outproduce  our  competit.ors  [ler 
man-hour  our  unit  costs  are  generally  hieher 
because  of  much  higher  wages,  excepting 
Canada 

Saying  this  would  make  it  appear  .'^imple: 
hold'  back  wages  while  foreign  wages  r.se. 
Two  stubborn  facts  demolish  this  simplistic 
concept  One.  our  economy  would  collapse 
were  consumer  purchasing  power  held  down. 
This  wage-sustained  purchasing  power  must 
grow  If  it  Is  to  absorb  the  torrent  of  goods 
that  must  be  produced  if  unemployment  is 
not  to  engulf  us  Year  after  year  our  output 
per  man-hotir  rises.  Did  we  not  consume 
more  per  "apita  a  declining  work  force  would 
produce  all  ^e  consume  despite  population 
increase,  unless  we  cut  workhours. 
The  other  demollsher  of  the  concept  lies 
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In  '.he  power  of  our  union*  Anyone  who 
erp^ctn  wa«e  rwlucOon  to  shnnk  our  coets 
l.s  hopeleasly  naive 

Where  does  thla  leave  as''  Exactly  where 
we  rire ' 

The  .\inenc«ji  elecUTate  is  responsible  Inr 
our  high  coetH  We  have  ch<«en  the  hliih-c<»t 
system  through  legLsUU. e  mesuiures  th.it  in- 
e.ttAbly  raise  cnetfi.  and  as  vnters  we  InsLst 
on  these  emolaments  We  need  only  mention 
Sfxrlal  Security  unemployment  payments 
minimum  wages,  farm  prli-e  supports  medl- 
Citre   high  defens*  ouUa>-s.  etc. 

STIIX    INSIST   ON    BAaCAINS 

Very  well  we  Insist  on  these  services  re- 
gardless of  hlKher  ooets. 

Are  wo  willing  to  forego  these  programs  Id 
assure  cotnpeuuveneas  with  other  countries^ 
The  answer  is  obviou-sly  NO'  but  we  will 
RtUl  insist  on  import  bargains  through  low- 
ering tariffs 

Meantime  efforts  to  remain  c^mf>et,itlve 
create  great  prewure  to  increase  producUve 
efUclervcy.  but  this  means  displacement  of 
workers-  massively  as  in  'he  c  >ai  indus- 
try. That  industry  in  an  heroic  effort  did 
actUeve  c.ompeutiveness  m  15  years  The 
coef  Two  of  every  three  co«l  miners  lust 
their  Jobs',  the  tfital  dropping  from  480  000  to 
140  000   The  price ■■  AppKla*-hia 

The  price  of  greater  mdustr.al  t-fflclencv  is 
so  high  bec.iuse  employe  compensanon  con- 
stitutes from  TO  '-0  80  .  of  the  final  cost 
if  goods  C.jsls  cannot  be  reduced  appre- 
ciably without  displacing  workers-  mas- 
sively 

An  indisputable  example  of  our  cost  levels 
compared  to  the  foreign  is  our  maritime  in- 
dustry Actual  governmenul  cost  surveys  are 
made  both  m  shipbuilding  and  ship  opera- 
tion, here  and  abroad  Our  costs  average  a 
litUe  more  than  double  the  foreign  Hence 
our  merchant  marine  iubslUv  Without  it  no 
American  flag  ships  would  sail  the  high  sei\a 
Other  industries  stand  on  a  similar  cost  dis- 
advantage The  tariff  provided  i  partial  cush- 
ion but  IS  being  dismantled 

.All  our  economic  enterprise  today  is  con- 
trolled and  regulated  again  by  popul.ir 
mandate — while  our  foreign  trade  la  ui  be 
freed  Vulnerable  domestic  industry  is  to  be 
an  expoaed  island  compeuuvely  handicapped 
by  legislatively  Imposed  cfiet  burdens  adopted 
without  concern  over  the  effects  on  competl- 
uveness  with  Imports  .ind  remediable  only 
bv  shrinilng  the  work  force 

The  preecnpuon  will  not  work,  as  even 
official  suusucs  .-an  no  longer  conceal 

With  the  Uinff  dl.s;ippearing  but  the  pri>b- 
lem  remaining  a  flexible  import  quota  sys- 
tem, sharing  a  >^'>wi.i.?  m.irket  anth  imp<jrtB 
offers  the  best  alternativp 


YOU  AST)  YOUR  T.\XES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr  V.anikI  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  crisis  by  the  hour.  evei->-  citizen  Is.  of 
course,  concerned  about  the  'Aar.  law  and 
order  in  our  cities,  and  for  a  .sen.se  of  di- 
rection which  can  lead  Amenca  con- 
structively through  the  remainder  of  the 
20th  century  and  the  years  ahead. 

Although  the  thrust  of  popular  inter- 
ests may  shift  from  issue  to  issue,  thi-  one 
constant  concern  of  every  American  re- 
lates to  the  ta.xes  which  he  must  pay  out 
of  the  earmngs  of  every  worlting  and 
wakmg  hour  The  old  chestnut  on  the 
certainty  of  death  and  taxes  remains 
with  us.  However,  m  these  days  of  heart 
transplants,  ta.xes  may  become  more  cer- 
tain than  death 

No  citizen  objects  to  ta.xes  which  pro- 
vide for  the  national  secunty  and  need- 


ful functions  of  the  Govenunent.  Every 
ciUzen  riKhtfulli'  deplores  waste  and  the 
unnectssiiry  expendituie  of  his  tax  dol- 
lars for  nonessenUal  and  nonproductive 
progriuns  Every  gnvenunental  oCQclal  In 
his  ev»'ry  ad  is  charged  with  a  mandate 
for  efficient,  responsible  action 

Tlie  most  recent  tax  problem  to  all 
Americans  rust's  from  Uie  10-percent  sur- 
tax which  just  went  into  effect  and  which 
will  tenninate  on  June  SO.  1969.  under 
present  law 

I  voted  against  Uus  tax  b«'caus€  I  felt 
it  was  oominK  too  late  to  halt  an  Infla- 
tionary spiral  and  because  I  did  not  want 
to  see  the  proceeds  utilized  to  escalate 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  On  June  2Q.  1968. 
in  di.scussing  the  tax  bill  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  I  .said: 

Eighteen  mcnihs  ago  thus  bill  might  have 
worked  as  an  -conomlc  tool  Today  it  will 
constitute  a  drag  on  the  eronomv  which  will 
mcroase  prices  .uid  reduce  Jobs  In  addition. 
our  e*;oni>my  will  f.we  a  lax  increase  of  $1'.. 
billion  .m  Janu.u-y  I.  1969.  in  increased  .social 
security  taxes  I'he  full  impact  of  what  we  do 
today  will  not  be  kncrwn  for  many  montlis 
to  c<..me 

The  t.ax  Increase  will  result  in  even  higher 
prices  for  food,  hou.sing.  and  utilities  Sinne 
utilities  have  .Uready  announced  rale  in- 
creases resulting  from  the  Increased  cost  to 
them  of  the  surtax  Producers  of  goods  and 
services  can  aj.so  be  expe<-ted  W  pass  on  the 
burden  of  this  t.ax  'o  the  .xirusumer  who  will 
be  on  reduced  r.ilii>n.s  because  of  his  in- 
creased tax  burden-s  The  result  will  be  a  t^ix- 
insplred  inllatlon,  and  the  hardest  hit  will  be 
the  people  on  fixed  incomes  and  the  retirees. 
This  Is  the  flrst  time  in  .American  history 
111  Ahlch  a  domestic  Uix  liuTense  is  dictated 
bv  foreign  circumstances  The  basic  trouble 
stems  from  our  adverse  balance  of  payments. 
which  win  not  be  materially  affected  by  this 
bill  If  we  oonUnue  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  maintain  fon-es  In  West  Germany. 
Japan,  and  the  Middle  East,  If  we  are  unable 
to  develi'p  sausf.wctory  solutions  in  Vietnam. 
our  pr<'bl.-nis  with  a  deteriorating  dollar  will 
conunue  The  surtax  i';in  never  .-.ubstltute  for 
the  critical  policy  judgments  which  are  long 
overdue 

I  am  not  an  economist,  but  my  Judg- 
ment on  the  .s-urtax  is  being  proved  accu- 
raU\  The  Nations  economic  advisers 
now  fear  a  recessive  cutback,  higher  un- 
employment, and  reduced  Income,  At 
the  same  time,  prices  continue  on  the  rise 
while  Industry  and  labor  add  the  surtax 
lo  the  pnce  [lackage  of  consumer  goods. 

HOW     ■iCRT,*X    OPERATES 

If  you  are  one  of  those  who  already 
pays  an  estimated  tax  for  1968,  you  may 
have  to  file  an  amended  declaration  to 
rai.se  your  estimated  tax  payment  to  re- 
flect the  surcharge.  The  .surtax  law  in- 
tends that  the  10  percent  .surcharge  be 
reflected  in  your  two  remaining  install- 
ments due  September  16.  1968.  and  Jan- 
uary 15.  1969  There  is  no  i)enalty  for 
underpayment  of  estimated  tax  if  your 
insUllmenls  paid  to  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  are  80  jx-rcent  of  the  re- 
quired payment. 

If  your  1968  income  tax  totals  $734  or 
less,  you  will  be  able  to  tind  the  amount 
of  the  surtax  you  owe  on  the  official 
table  which  the  Int*;rnal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice will  supply.  You  must  then  add  it  on 
to  your  regular  tax  (igure  If  your  taxes 
amount  to  $734  or  more,  you  must  multi- 
ply that  regular  tax  ligure  by  7  5  per- 
cent— .since  the  tax  is  not  for  the  full 
year  1968 — and  add  the  result  to  the 
rccular  taxes  owed. 


There  will  be  no  surtax  charge  for  any 
individual  with  $1  000  or  less  of  taxable 
mcome  per  year  or  $2,000  taxable  income 
or  less  for  married  couples  or  $1,500  tax- 
able li>come  for  heads-of-households. 
TAX  arwRMs 
Tax  reforms  are  long  overdue  and 
must  be  directed  toward  plugging  tax 
loopholes  and  developing  a  system  of 
fairne.ss  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  IS  reprehensible  that  some  Ameri- 
cans with  fabulous  incomes  should  escape 
their  share  of  the  tax  load.  The  tax  gim- 
mickry in  vogue  is  appalling.  A  portfolio 
of  tax-free  bonds  permitted  35  Americans 
with  incomes  of  over  $500,000  to  pay  no 
taxes  whaUsoever  in  1965.  In  1968,  18  per- 
.sons  with  annual  incomes  over  $1  million 
paid  no  income  taxes  Wealthy  taxpayers 
manipulate  charitable  giving  into  tax 
.savings,  others  operate  through  so-called 
charitable  foundations  If  these  individ- 
uals paid  their  fair  share,  everyone's  bur- 
den would  be  le.ss 

In  the  last  few  decades,  the  loophole 
of  tax-lass  farming  has  been  discovered 
and  exploited  Some  per.sons  make  large 
farming  investments,  .say  in  prize  cattle, 
hoping  to  show  annual  losses  against 
which  they  can  write  off  nonfarm  in- 
come, thus  obtaining  sizable  income  tax 
.savings  while  the  land  values  increase. 
This  has  become  a  fairly  widespread 
abu.se  In  1965.  119  millionaires  had  farm 
operations  and  87  percent  of  them  re- 
ported farm  losses.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  Treasury  could  bring  in  an  extra  $200 
million  i)er  year  by  limiting  the  size  of 
the  tax  deductions  these  '"gentlemen' 
farmers  can  obtain. 

Perhaps  the  most  glaring  tax  abuse  in 
America  today  involves  the  oil-  and 
mineral-depletion  allowances  of  27,5  per- 
cent. This  depletion  allowance  excuses 
oil  well  owners,  for  example,  from  pay- 
ing income  tax  on  the  first  27,5  percent 
of  the  gross  income  from  their  oil  wells. 
Reducing  the  depletion  allowance  to  15 
percent  would  bring  in  nearly  $1  billion 
in  additional  revenues  to  the  Treasury 
each  year 

Oil  and  privilege  are  synonymous  In 
Amenca  The  Involvement  of  our  Nation 
in  critical  problems  in  the  Middle  East 
arises  from  almost  tax-free  profits  to 
some  Americans  who  are  deeply  indulged 
in  Arabian  oil  royalties.  The  scandalous 
deference  of  our  country-  to  the  oil-rich 
sheiks  of  the  Middle  East  have  detracted 
us  from  the  support  of  idealistic  E>emo- 
ciatic  governments.  Tax-free  oil  proflls 
.serve  to  block  the  way  toward  badly 
needed  social  and  economic  reform  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Latin  America. 

I  deplore  the  politics  of  oil  which  has 
put  our  country  on  the  side  of  sheiks  of 
the  Middle  East  and  against  the  cause  of 
freedom, 

■While  individual  uxpayers  may  be 
taxed  up  to  70  percent  of  their  Income, 
and  while  most  corporations  are  taxed  at 
48  percent  of  their  income,  the  20  major 
oil  companies  of  America,  having  a  net 
income  before  tax  of  almost  $7  billion, 
paid  taxes  at  an  average  rate  of  only  8  5 
percent. 

Action  on  tax  reform  has  been  prom- 
ised ever  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 
It  will  never  come  as  long  as  we  legislate 
new  and  added  taxes  which  perpetuate 
injustice  and  inequity    For  example,  a 
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lO-percent  surcharge  Is  10  percent  of  zero 
for  the  holder  of  a  portfolio  of  tax-free 
bonds— and  10  percent  of  zero  Is  still 
zero. 

Tax  reform  Is  also  necessary  to  bring 
dependency  allowances  In  line  with  to- 
day's increased  costs.  Recognition  must 
be  provided  to  those  tax  inequities  which 
have  been  caused  by  legislative  oversight. 

rPDATINC    DEPENDENCY    EXEMPTIONS 

First  of  all,  the  family  must  be  recog- 
nized for  its  special  problems.  The  $600 
exemption  for  dependents  is  outdated. 
While  living  costs  have  risen  almost  50 
l)ercent  in  20  years,  the  $600  exemption 
has  remained  unchanged.  No  dep>endent 
can  be  supported  at  this  level. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  19036  to  in- 
crease the  dependency  exemption  to 
$1,000.  Tills  change  is  long  overdue  and 
should  be  enacted  in  the  next  Congrees. 


TAXES    AND    THE    SINGLE    PERSON 

Present  tax  provisions  treat  widows, 
widowers,  and  single  persons  as  single 
persons  even  though  they  may  genu- 
inely be  heads  of  their  households,  I 
consider  such  tax  treatment  an  unjust 
discrimination 

Therefore,  I  have  proposed  legislation. 
H.R.  18300.  to  remedy  this  unfair  treat- 
ment of  persons  who  are  really  heads  of 
their  households. 

The  following  table  compares  the  pres- 
ent tax  liability  o:  a  single  person  with 
what  it  would  be  if  his  income  is  taxed  at 
the  rate  appHed  to  married  taxpayers 
filing  tax  returns  as  heads  of  households. 
This  head-of-householdTate  would  apply 
to  imremarried  widows,  widowers,  and 
single  persons  over  30  years  of  age  under 
the  legislation  which  I  have  introduced. 


ToUl  incom* —     ■ 

Perwnsl  eiemplion 

I  I  percent  deduction 

Ta«»ble  .ncome 
Tat  liability  (includme  suitai), 

(a)  Single  ta«payer  rates 
Percent  lo  total  income 

(b)  Head-of-household  rates 
Percent  lo  iota!  income. 

lai  savinj  under  Vanik  bill 

As  you  can  see  from  this  table,  a 
single  person  would  save  $82  under  my 
bill  if  he  made  $7,500  per  year;  $156  if  he 
made  $10,000  per  year:  $335  per  year  at 
$15,000;  and  $1,102  per  year  if  he  earned 
$25,000, 

EDUCATIMG  THE  RETAKDED  AND  HANDICAPPED 

Many  parents  of  handicapped  and  re- 
tarded children  have  asked  me  about  the 
tax  deductibility  of  the  educational  and 
training  expenses  of  these  children. 

The  Internal  Revenue  statement  on 
this  issue  is  as  follows : 

You  may  Include  as  medical  expenses  the 
cost  oi  sending  a  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped  dependent  to  a  special  school  If 
his  condition  Is  such  that  the  resources  of 
the  institution  for  alleviating  the  handi- 
capped are  the  principal  reasons  lor  attending 
the  school.  Thus,  the  cost  of  sending  a  blind 
child  to  school  to  learn  braille  and  the  cost 
of  sending  a  deaf  child  to  learn  lip  reading 
are  medical  expenses.  The  cost  of  meals  and 
lodging.  U  supplied  by  the  Institution,  and 
the  cost  of  ordinary  education  furnished,  in- 
cidental to  the  special  services,  are  medical 
expenses. 

Since  public  schools  reject  most  re- 
tarded and  handicapped  children,  the 
parents  of  such  children  are  compelled  to 
imdergo  heavy  expenses  in  educating 
these  children  in  special  schools  which 
involve  transportation  and  costly  train- 
ing. These  taxpayers  have  already  paid 
once  for  the  support  of  regular  educa- 
tional services.  They  should  certainly  be 
credited  for  such  extraordinary  expenses 
which  they  sustain  in  special  training 
which  can  lead  the  retarded  and  the 
handicapped  to  useful  and  productive 
lives. 

While  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
ruling  is  helpful,  it  still  leaves  out  many 
legitimate  expenses.  To  meet  this  critical 
problem,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  16940 
to  provide  a  tuition  credit  up  to  $600  for 
expenses  incurred  in  providing  educa- 
tion and  training  for  mentally  retarded 
and  handicapped  children.  The  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  consider  this 
proposal  In  the  new  Congress. 
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TrmON     CHEDIT 

As  soon  as  budgeUry  conditions  per- 
mit. I  will  urge  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posal before  my  committee  to  provide  a 
tuition  tax  credit  up  to  $600  for  every 
taxpayer  paying  tuition  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  dependent.  Higher  education 
and  vocational  training  leads  to  higher 
productivity  and  higher  income.  The  loss 
to  the  treasury  is  more  than  offset  by 
higher  income  taxes  paid  by  more  thor- 
oughly trained  citizens. 

However.  I  do  not  intend  to  substi- 
tute the  tuition  tax  credit  for  other  es- 
sential programs  in  education  which  are 
directed  toward  student  excellence. 

EDUCATORS    AND    TAXES 

Tax  deductions  are  allowed  to  educa- 
tors, imder  certain  circumstances,  where 
further  education  improves  teaching 
abihties.  A  lengthly  reprint  of  the  details 
of  this  section  of  the  tax  regulations  is 
available  upon  request  from  my  "Wash- 
ington office.  Please  write  to  me  at  2463 
Rayburn  Building,  "Washington,  D.C. 
20515,  and  I  will  be  delighted  to  send 
the  reprint  to  you. 

RETIREMENT    TAX  CREDIT 

Under  present  law,  many  individuals, 
particularly  teachers  and  other  public 
employees,  receive  income  from  pension 
plans  which  is  taxable  income.  Retire- 
ment income  from  social  security,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  not  taxable  income. 
To  provide  tax  justice  and  equality  with 
social  security  beneficiaries,  a  retire- 
ment income  tax  credit  law  is  in  effect 
which  allows  retirees  obtaining  their  in- 
come from  public  pension  plans,  income 
from  rents  and  interest,  etc..  to  receive 
as  much  income,  tax  free,  as  a  social  se- 
curity beneficiary  can  receive. 

Because  of  two  increases  in  social  se- 
curity payments  in  the  last  3  years,  the 
amoimt  of  income  that  retirees  can  now 
receive  without  paying  taxes  has  fallen 
substantially  below  many  tax-free  social 
security  benefits.  To  return  the  system  to 
tax  equality,  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion, HH.  19035,  to  put  the  effect  of  the 


retirement  income  lax  credit  on  a  level 
with  social  .security  payments.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  can  give 
this  legislation  consideration  in  the  near 
future 

TAX    SAVIN(;S   FOR    KDH  ATION 

Many  parents  are  vitally  concerned 
about  their  children  beina  able  to  t;o  to 
colleae.  The  costs  of  higher  education  are 
skyrocketing  and  plans  have  to  be  made 
early  if  parents  are  going  to  insure  that 
adequate  funds  will  be  available  for  their 
children's    college    education. 

One  technique  to  provide  enough  funds 
for  a  child's  college  education  is  for 
parents  to  establish  an  educational  trust 
fund 

If  parents  uive  property,  money,  stocks, 
or  bonds  to  a  trust  for  their  children,  the 
income  received  by  the  trust  is  taxable  to 
the  chUd  and  not  to  the  parents.  The 
trust  must  be  irrevocable  for  at  least  10 
years.  Since  the  child  usually  has  little  or 
no  other  income,  he  pays  less  tax  than 
the  i)arentR  would  pay  if  this  income  were 
added  to  the  parents'  regular  income. 

For  example,  assume  that  a  married 
couple  with  $15,000  taxable  income 
transfers  $5,000  on  which  tax  has  been 
paid,  to  a  10-year  trust  for  their  8-year- 
old  child  and  the  money  is  invested  at 
5  percent  per  year.  At  the  end  of  each 
year,  the  trust  distributes  the  earnings, 
about  $250.  to  the  child  which  can  be  put 
in  the  child's  savings  account.  Since  all 
of  the  income  is  paid  to  the  child,  the 
trust  pays  no  tax.  If  this  is  the  child's 
only  income,  he  pays  no  tax.  The  parents 
pay  no  tax  on  this  income  either. 

When  the  child  Is  18  years  old.  the 
tiiist  is  terminated  and  the  investment 
can  be  returned  to  the  parent.  The  total 
income,  approximately  $2.500 — including 
net  interest  or  dividends  in  the  case  of 
stock— can  be  used  for  the  child's  college 
expenses.  The  more  money,  securities  or 
income-producing  property  transferred 
to  the  child's  trust,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  his  use  at 
college  at  the  termination  of  the  trust. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  there  is  a  Uni- 
form Gifts  to  Minors  Act.  This  act  al- 
lows a  parent  to  give  a  gift  of  money 
to  the  child.  The  parent  becomes  cus- 
todian for  the  child.  Therefore,  any  In- 
come which  is  received  from  the  gift  is 
taxable  to  the  child  and  not  to  the  par- 
ent. Thus,  the  tax  rate  is  usually  much, 
much  lower  since  the  child's  income  is 
usually  lower. 

In  setting  up  a  gift  under  the  Uniform 
Gifts  to  Minors  Act,  the  parent  pimply 
declares  that  the  gift  belongs  to  the  child. 
The  parent  can  never  make  use  of  the 
money,  stocks,  or  bonds. 

THE   KEOGH    PLAN:    A   RETIREMENT   PROGRAM    I  OR 
THE    SELF-EMPLOYED 

In  1966.  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee developed  an  investment  program 
which  self-employed  persons  can  use  in 
establishing  a  sensible  investment  pro- 
gram aimed  at  producing  income  after 
retirement.  This  plan  has  definite  tax 
advantage  during  the  persons'  •working 
years. 

This  plan  is  complicated,  but  useful. 
I  will  therefore  present  an  outline  of 
its  major  provisions.  If  you  wish  the  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Keogh  plan,  you  may 
write  my  Washington  office  at  2463  Ray- 
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burn  Building.  Washington.  DC  2051o. 
and  I  wUl  be  pleased  to  send  It  to  you 
Generally  the  idea  behind  the  Keogh 
plan  is  to  treat  self-employed  individuals 
as  the  employees  of  themselves  in  the 
case  of  proprietorships,  or  a.s  employees 
of  the  partnership  of  which  they  are 
members  Most  importantly,  the  Kt>onh 
plan  increases  the  amount  of  the  allow- 
able retirement  contrlbuUon  for  which 
tax  deductions  can  be  claimed  The  max- 
imum amount  that  an  employer  may 
contribute  to  a  retirement  fund  with  re- 
spect to  a  self-employed  person  Is  10  per- 
cent of  earned  income  or  $2,500.  which- 
ever Is  smaller  The  entire  contribution 
may  now  be  deducted 

.\  second  major  provision  contamed 
in  the  Keogh  plan  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  many  small  baslne.ssmen  This 
provision  repeals  a  rule  which  sUted  that 
only  30  percent  of  net  Income  could  be 
UJten  Into  account  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining maximum  allowable  contribu- 
tions to  retirement  funds  in  the  case  of 
those  businesses  m  which  capital  is  ;i 
material  income-producing  factor 

These  provisions,  along  with  a  section 
which  changes  the  definition  of  net  in- 
come" to  allow  authors  and  inventors  to 
participate  in  the  Keogh  plan  are  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  encouraging  the 
self-employed  to  plan  adequate  and 
sound  retlrem.ent  programs  for  them- 
selves 

IST*TT    TAXIS 

Although  most  .\mertca!'..s  are  con- 
cerned only  with  their  tax  payments  dur- 
ing life,  some  are  concerned  with  the  Ux 
burdens  of  their  esUtes  after  death 
Only  one  In  27  Uxpayers  is  subject  to 
Federal  esUte  taxes  Of  the  1  8  million 
Americans  who  died  m  1966  only  68.000 
left  esUtes  .subject  to  Federal  taxes 

The  first  $60,000  of  an  estate  is  exempt 
from  tax.  Up  to  50  percent  of  an  estate 
can  be  made  nontaxable  if  the  estate 
passes  to  a  spouse  If  the  deceased  has  an 
esUte  of  $120,000.  half  of  which  is  left 
to  his  spouse,  there  will  be  no  Federal 
estate  tax.  E»roceeds  from  life  insurance 
can  be  excluded  from  an  estate  if  the  de- 
ceased retained  no  ownership  or  Interest 
In  the  policy  and  did  not  reserve  the 
right  to  change  the  beneficlar>' 

The  estate  taxes  begin  at  3  percent  of 
the  first  $5,000  over  the  $60,000  exemp- 
tion and  graduate  to  30  percent  on  tiie 
next  $100,000  Efforts  to  save  this  Ux 
oblige tion  often  yield  more  trouble  tiian 
saving.s 

r\X     P'    BLll   MIONS 

My  otBce  has  a  limited  supply  of  tlie 
followmg  tax  publications  which  are 
available  upon  request 

•Information  on  Dependency  Require- 
ments ' — Notice  27 

•  Personal  Exemptions  and  Depend- 
ents'— Document  5013 

■Educational  Expenses'— Document 
5952 

"Tax  Information  for  Students  and 
Parents  '—Document  5972 

■Tax  Benefits  for  Older  Americans  "— 
Document  5569. 

C"ONCl.fSt'''.«< 

Our  tax  laws  have  imposed  the  most 
difficult  burdens  on  the  middleclass  wage 
earners  of  America.  These  burdens  will 
become   intolerable  if   tax   reform   does 


not  achieve  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  burden 

The  quality  of  our  civilization  can  be 
measured  by  the  justice  of  its  system  of 
taxation 

As  a  member  of  the  tax-writing  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  I  will  labor  to 
this  end 

A   CONTROL-OK  THE-SEA   CONCEPT 
OK  OCEANIC   RESEARCH 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  U)  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Record  und  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rt^iuest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri"' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  enclosed  here- 
with is  a  me.s.sage  from  the  president  of 
the  National  Navy  League  of  the  United 
Slat»-s  It  was  prinU'd  in  the  July  issue 
and  IS  entitled  A  Control-of-the-Sea 
Concept  of  Oceanic  Re.search  '  It  was 
forwarded  me  by  Capt  Oeorge  A  Spear. 
USN  retired,  president  of  the  North- 
western Bank  &  Tmst  Co  .  of  St  Louis. 
Mo  We  were  mutual  friends  of  the  for- 
mer Vice  Chief.  Naval  Operations. 
Claude  Ricketti.  of  our  home  county  and 
are  fellow  Navy  U-aguers.  Captain  Spear 
is  lmmedlat<'  past  president  of  Uie  Navy 
League  oruanizatlon  for  Missouri. 

The  message  by  President  Charlie 
Duchein.  on  oceanic  research  is  vital  to 
all  Americans,  and  is  such  an  important 
matter  that  it  is  overlooked  by  the  ma- 
jority of  tlie  people  I  tiilnk  it  should  re- 
ceive more  thought  and  consideration  by 
all  seamen,  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet, 
those  in  the  Pentagon,  and  we  interested 
In  llie  armed  services  and  its  approprla- 
Uons  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress. 
It  will  be  noticed  Uiat  it  involves  re- 
.search and  development  in  general 
areas,  as  well  as  lack  of  direction  spe- 
cifically in  areas  of  futuristic  capital 
ship  control,  utilization  of  "think  tanks" 
in  the  NavT  A  modem  Merchant  Ship 
Transit  Ser^lce—MSTS— through  re- 
search and  vitallzation  of  the  program, 
ttie  priorities  of  nuclear  research  empha- 
sis, and  a  compact  reactor,  to  .say  noth- 
ing of  mlssillratlon  of  the  fleet,  and 
comprehensive  antisubmarine  warfare 
research  for  undersea  'control  of  the 
.sea  ■  with  other  instrumentation  and  ne- 
ces-sities  of  our  national  defense 

The  article  follows: 
\  (•■iNrwoi.-.'r-rnr-.SeA  Concept  <.r  0<  eanic 

RCHIJ\tC'H 

,  By  Ch.irlps  P  Uuchfln  national  president. 
Navy  I^eiigue  of  the  United  .States) 

The  world  of  water  holds  m.inv  fascina- 
Uon.s  tor  the  imaglniiUve  and  adventurous 
mind  me  ever-chan(flnK  mood  ol  King  Nep- 
tune s  domain,  with  lU  latent  [x.wer  and  lov- 
Uneas.  holds  a  romanuc  altrattlon  for  the 
youth  going  down  to  the  sea.  whether  in  sail- 
ing -ihips.  trnmp  sTe.imers  or  men-of-war 

Oceanic  research  r.m  unlock  the  treasures 
of  the  sea  if  .ve  ;ire  wise  enough.  If  we  ore 
bold  enough  and  .-reaUNe  enough  to  rl.se  to 
the  challenge  of  exploring  man  s  last  frontier 

The  full  spectrum  of  >>«eanic  research,  on 
a  siaie  coumparable  to  the  national  aero- 
space effort  .  wa*  called  for  by  Navy  League 
res<jluti(m,  because  .\merican  pre-eminence 
over  and  under  the  high  seas  hinges  on  such 
a  quantum  increajte 

TradiUonally.  the  United  States  Navy  has 


provided     the    intellectual    stimulation    and 
sclenUflc  Bp.irk  tor  national  oceanic  progres.s 

The  Navv's  .-^K.M^AB  Operation  as  part  of 
the  Man  in  the  .Sea  "  proirram.  is  well  under- 
way tiiward  ultim.ilely  colonizing  the  oceans 
As  Dr  .Mhelstan  F  Spllhaus.  father  of  the 
.sea  Grant  con  ept  observes  To  do  It  belter 
than  anvone  el.se.  we  must  be  able  to  move 
taster  lli  the  sea.  to  go  deeper.  sUiy  down 
longer,  to  t-xpl^'lt  more  with  resources,  and  to 
have  more  power  whether  It  be  fire  power 
to  protect  or  i>nwer  for  maritime  industnes 
And.  above  all  we  must  understand  more 
about  the  .sea  Uian  anyone  else-  its  Inter- 
face— iind  interaction  of  the  atmosphere-  its 
bottom-  Its  shorelines-  the  motions  within 
Its  btilk  and  about  everything  It  contains — 
the  lift  and  chemicals  in  It^^the  challenge 
is  U)  be  s\iperlor  in  all  of  these  aspects  of 
oce.mlc  research  to  our  competitors" 

.seafarers  are  constantly  alert  lor  new 
rne.ms  to  cope  with  their  harsh  unnatural 
environment  Iliose  who  live  by  the  land  are 
not  always  quick  to  understand  the  seafarer's 
phlloBophv  This  Is  why  the  League  resolved 
that  the  coordination  of  oceanic  research 
should  be  definitely  vested  in  the  US  Navy" 
with  funds  sufficient  U)  sustain,  "an  a^es- 
slve     expanded    and    effective    propTvm   " 

Control  of  The  seiis  is  the  crux  of  the  c(im- 
petltlon  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  lU  bur- 
geoning maritime  pt)wer  ManllestlT.  an  ex- 
panded program  of  oceanic  research  is  the 
sUtrtlng  f)olnt  m  maintaining  a  modern  fleet 
ajid  a  competitive  merchant  marine  New 
Ideas  must  iranslate  into  superior  fighting 
t>ower   to  gviantntee   survival   at  sea. 

Whether  from  Ignorance.  Indlflerence  cr  .i 
:ack  of  effect iw  .irtlculatlon.  critical  neglect 
has  recently  rharncterlzed  oceanic  research 
The  study  of  where  we  are  and  where  we 
must  go"  shows  how  serious  America  has 
sllpr>ed  in  maiiv  ph.ises  of  maritime  endeavor 
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policy.  Organ l/atlonal  Inhibitions  and  the 
Uck  of  clear-cut  channels  of  marlUme  advice 
aggravate  the  .sltuaUon.  The  policy  gap 
creates  a  deplorable  plight  for  our  merchant 
majlne  TTie  race  on  the  oceans  requires  the 
sleekest  ships  the  most  modern  propulsion 
and  automated  labor-saving  equipage  so  es- 
sential for  wartime  seaJlft 

In  contrast  to  the  declining  American  Mer- 
chant Marine,  the  SovleU  sport  a  rapidly  ex- 
panding fleet  of  the  latest  streamlined  ships, 
impressively  spearheading  their  •friendship  ' 
and  foreign  policy  in  some  »00  world  ports. 

With  the  exception  of  the  spectacular 
PolarU  nuclear  deterrent,  which  was  pro- 
duced under  a  national  priority  program, 
naval  development  has  not  kept  pace  either 

Although  many  Innovative  approaches  to 
modem  waterborne  transport  are  evolving— 
for  example;  LASH.  OEM  (the  ground  effects 
machine  I  the  catamaran -program  Impetus 
Is  lacking  The  V  S  does  not  have  a  properly 
funded  program  For  seven  years  we  have 
been  specializing  in  studies.  Notwithstanding 
Its  crucial  importance— the  futurtsUc  design 
of  ships  has  not  received  sufficient  scientific 
and  engineering  attention  since  the  1945 
atomic  explosion  over  Hiroshima  clouded  the 
strategic  attention  of  the  policy  makers.  Un- 
less there  l-s  action,  the  maritime  research 
gap  mav  well  be  reflected  In  technological 
and  strategic  deficiencies  50  years  Into  the 
future 

The  competitive  ;ispects  of  the  power  rela- 
tionship at  sea  require  an  expanded  research 
effort  Modern  maritime  transport  is  needed 
because  the  materials  to  keep  our  industry 
operating  at  top  production  Increasingly 
come  from  overseas  The  economic  advantage 
of  caro'lng  the  major  portion  of  our  trade 
in  our  own  ships  re-enforces  the  Navy 
Leagtie'B  resolve  for  a  sharp  step-up  In  mari- 
time research  and  development. 

FIVE    «      *    D.    COALS 

Five  ftindamentai  research  goals  are  sug- 
gested to  help  .issure  control  oi  the 


f ir.vf  Design  a  truly  futuristic  surface  ship. 
Blueprinting  a  Navy  ship  of  revolutionary 
design  for  control  of  the  seas  Into  the  2l8t 
Conturv  should  be  a  major  goal  of  oceanic 
research.  Tlie  sturdy  battleship  U.S.S.  New 
Jersey,  with  adequate  space  lor  long-range 
system  development,  could  provide  an  Ideal 
"mobile  think-tank". 

Second  Launch  a  inajor  merchant  marine 
research  reritahzatton  program. 

Allocate  a  minimum  of  »100  million  an- 
nually to  marine  research  to  spur  major  Im- 
provements in  US  waterborne  transport. 
Tlie  investment  Is  sound,  and  the  level  mod- 
est, consldermg  a  defense  expenditure  of 
several  billion  dollars  for  the  research  of  a 
single  aircraft. 

Third:  Place  priority  nuclear  research  em- 
phasi.t  on  producing  a  compact  reactor. 

Realization  of  the  great  strategic  advan- 
Uige  of  nuclear  power  hinges  on  the  produc- 
tion of  a  compact  nuclear  reactor;  but  our 
research  does  not  reflect  this  fact.  The  critical 
nuclear  need  reposes  in  the  destroyer.  The 
Sea  Orbit  world  cruise  showed  the  strategic 
value  of  the  all-nuclear  task  force.  A  cra«h 
program  to  produce  the  small  reactors  for  our 
screening  ships  and  amphibious  task  forces 
IS  indicated  and  our  government  should  pro- 
vide the  vision  and  wherewithal. 

Fourth:  Press  research  far  missilization  of 
the  fleet. 

The  Soviet-made  Styx  missile  provided  the 
much-needed  magic  to  move  thinking  for- 
ward toward  the  fullest  mlsslUzatlon  of  the 
fleet  The  Elath  sinking  convinced  those  that 
needed  convincing.  Missiles.  Just  as  nuclear 
power,  are  basic  to  modern  fleet  funcUonlng. 
A  whole  family  of  future  missiles  Is  needed 
for  four-dimensional  defense  and  control  of 
the  seas. 

Fifth:  Conduct  the  comprehensive  ASW 
(onfi-submanne  warfare)  research  under  a 
"control-of-the-sea  concept". 

The  swift  and  maneuverable  nuclear  sub- 
marine Is  a  "modern"  instrument  of  war. 
While  It  poses  an  unprecedented  "modem" 
threat  to  control  of  the  seas,  the  ASW  means 
of  yesterday  are  not  good  enough  to  cope 
with  the  threat.  The  detection,  classification 
and  the  kill  of  the  modern  submarine  de- 
mand resolute  research  far  beyond  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  funding.  A  national  research 
program,  conducted  under  a  Maritime  Man- 
hattan Project,  should  be  launched  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  ASW  problem. 

The  Navy  League  reiterates  Its  call  for 
rerolute  research  to  give  our  great  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  team  the  wherewithal  to  rule 
the  waves  proudly  and  assuredly. 


CALIFORNIA  RETAINS  THE  PRE- 
ROGATIVE TO  SET  ITS  OWN  AUTO- 
MOBILE EMISSION  CONTROL 
STANDARDS 


Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  grants  the  right  to 
apply  for  a  waiver  of  Federal  preemption 
to  set  automobile  emission  control  stand- 
ards to  any  State  which  had  adopted 
such  standards— other  than  crankcase 
emission  standards— for  new  motor  ve- 
hicles and  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
prior  to  March  30,  1966.  Tc  qualify,  such 
State  standards  also  must  be  more  strin- 
gent than  applicable  Federal  sUndards 
and  be  designed  to  alleviate  and  con- 
trol "compeUing  and  extraordinary" 
local  condition.  If  the  State  proves  its 


requirement,  the  law  directs  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare "shall  waive  application." 

On  November  3,  1967,  the  State  o'  Cali- 
fornia made  a  formal  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, seeking  such  a  waiver.  It  based  its 
case  on  existing  stringent  State  laws, 
enacted  prior  to  March  30,  1966,  and 
on  the  extraordinary  meteorological, 
topographic  and  demographic  conditions 
which  prevail  in  California.  Waiver  was 
supported  by  testimony  from  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association  and 
air  pollution  technical  experts. 

In  response,  the  Secretary  called  a 
public  hearing  in  San  Francisco  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year  and  a  second  session 
in  Los  Angeles  in  Jime.  Upon  considera- 
tion of  the  record  of  these  hearings  and 
other  relevant  evidence  and  information, 
the  Secretary  has  granted  the  requested 
waiver  on  groimds  set  forth  in  a  docu- 
ment which  Trill  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  as  follows: 

First  The  State  of  California  had, 
prior  to  March  30,  1966,  adopted  stand- 
ards—other than  crankcase  emission 
standards— for  the  control  of  emissions 
from  new  motor  vehicles  and  new  motor 
engines; 

Second.  The  State  of  California  re- 
quires standards  more  stringent  than  ap- 
plicable Federal  standards  to  meet  com- 
pelling and  extraordinary  conditions; 

Third,  The  California  State  standards 
and  related  enforcement  procedures  set 
out  below  and  applicable  as  therein  indi- 
cated are  more  stringent  than  the  ap- 
plicable Federal  standards  and  are  re- 
quired to  meet  such  compelling  and  ex- 
traordinary conditions;  and. 

Fourth.  Such  State  standards  and  pro- 
cedures are  consistent  with  section  202 
(a)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 

Essentially,  the  California  require- 
ments, as  adopted  by  the  California  Air 
Resources  Board  in  April  of  this  year  call 
for  an  85-percent  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  hydrocarbons  lost  by  evapora- 
tion from  automobUe  fuel  tanks  and  car- 
buretors without  such  controls.  These 
controls  will  be  imposed  for  aU  1970- 
model  new  cars  sold  in  California.  The 
waiver  granted  also  extends  to  California 
exhaust  emission  standards  for  1969- 
model  new  automobiles  and  to  testing 
procedures  established  by  the  State  for 
smog  control  devices  it  has  approved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to 
record  this  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare.  It  bears  out  my  conviction  that 
the  people,  when  properly  informed,  will 
take    prompt    and    appropriate    action 
through  their  local  and  State  authorities 
to  correct  a  costly,  unhealthy,  and  un- 
desirable hazard  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
This    California    action    supports    the 
premise  of  recent  environmental  pollu- 
tion legislation:  that  is.  standards  should 
be    set    and    enforced    locally    to    meet 
specific  needs.  The  Federal  role  is  to  pro- 
vide information  for  intelligent  decisions. 
Over  the  years,  the  Congress  has  wisely 
provided  legislation  and  funds  to  make 
such  detailed  and  accurate  information 
possible.  Certainly,  this  case  has  justified 
our  hopes  and  expectations  that  the  ap- 
propriations and  laws  would  be  utilized 
fully  and  where  needed  most. 


THE     IMPOSSIBLE     DREAM— EARLY 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  considerable  mumbling  and 
t;rumbhng  for  the  past  several  weeks, 
as  the  prospect  of  a  post-convention 
session  of  the  Congress  in  September 
went  from  possibility  to  probabihty  to 
certainty. 

Now  that  a  September  session  is  cer- 
tain, there  is  even  talk  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  that  session  lasting  well 
into  October.  And  when,  during  the 
course  of  debate  last  week,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  Laird]  mentioned  October  15  as 
a  "target  date"  for  adjournment,  the 
groans  were  clearly  audible  in  the  gal- 
leries and  beyond. 

I  call  this  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  home  the  point 
which  has  been  made  on  so  many  occa- 
sions this  entire  year  by  my  friends  and 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Gross]    and   Missouri    IMr,   HallI. 

AU  throughout  this  year,  as  week  after 
week  went  by  with  no  bills  ready  for  the 
floor  and  quick  adjoununents  day  after 
day  of  weekly  sessions  that  might  have 
better  been  merely  pro  forma  sessions  m 
terms  of  accomplishment,  my  two  col- 
leagues have  continually  raised  this  point 
in  debate.  They  have  warned  the  lead- 
ership that  inertia  In  May  would  lead  to  a 
session  in  September.  Unfortunately,  few 
have  paid  heed. 

As  this  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress opened  in  January  1968,  the  trend 
became  apparent.  The  lengthiest  of  the 
first  three  sessions  constuned  only  70 
minutes.  But  when  Ux.  Gross  warned  of 
the  consequences,  way  back  in  January, 
he  was  assured  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  [Mr.  Albert!  that  "We  are 
moving  very  quickly"— page  161. 

We  all  hoped  that  our  committees 
would  move  quickly  early  in  this  session 
to  clear  for  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  then  for  the  floor,  legislation 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  hearmgs 
and  executive  sessions  in  October  and 
November. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  the  case. 
In  Januarv,  the  House  was  in  session 
10  days  and  5  of  these  days  adjourned 
in  less  than  90  minutes. 

The  February  record  was  no  better. 
Of  15  days  in  session,  adjourrunent  came. 
in  less  than  2  houi's  on  four  occasioiis 
After  only  4  luiproductive  weeks  of 
the  session,  we  recessed  lor  the  tradi- 
tional Lincoln's  Birthday  week  of  Febru- 
ary 12.  When  we  returned  on  February 
19,  so  tired  were  our  leaders  from  the 
rigors  of  the  recess  that  two  of  that 
week's  sessions  lasted  only  50  minutes 

As  late  as  May,  whUe  some  worried 
about  an  inordinately  long  session,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  IMr.  Colmer]  did  not  seem 
to  share  these  worries: 
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The  spirit  of  this  Hou««  is  pretty  largely 
in  f»vor  of  the  fact  that  we  should  expedite 
bills  now  pending  in  th?  dngreas  as  much 
u  possible,  psrucuUrly  the  nnoney  bills  In 
order  that  we  ran  gel  this  Congress  ad- 
journed, at  least  insofar  as  the  House  A  Rep- 
re8ent.\:ives  is  concerned  without  having  to 
oome  back  here  after  the  Conventions  .f 
the  two  major  parties  iP    H3459  > 

My  colleague  from  Iowa  '  Mr    Gross 
responded 

I  am  a  good  deal  mure  pessimistic  on  tlml 
score 

I  realize.  Mr  Speaker,  iliat  there  is 
bttle  use  in  crying  over  .spilt  milk  Re- 
criminations win  not  alleviate  the  pres- 
ent situation  which  finds  us  forced  to 
return  in  September  because  we  did  not 
attend  to  our  work  in  the  early  months 
of  thLs  session 

StAPI:C<lATS 

It  .seems  that  for  the  past  .several 
years,  as  these  sessions  of  Congress  be- 
come longer  and  longer  a  favorite 
wHlppinff  boy  has  been  the  so-called 
Tuesday-Thursday  Club,  the  Membt-rs 
who  live  in  nearby  Eastern  States  and 
who  leave  Washington  each  Thursday 
after  the  close  of  legislative  busmess  to 
return  the  following  Tuesday  when  basi- 
ness  commences. 

For  the  guidance  jf  leaderships  in  the 
future,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  minor- 
ity and  majority  roles  m  Congress  will 
be  reversed  come  January  might  I  ask 
what  purpose  there  Is  m  staying  m 
Washington  on  FYiday  The  leadership 
repeatedly  refuses  Ui  bring  legislation 
to  the  floor  on  FYidays  The  committee 
leadership  repeatedly  refuses  to  schedule 
hearings  or  mark-up  sessions  on  Mon- 
days or  FYidays. 

WHY     STAT     IN     WAalMNCTMN 

A^  one  who  feels  that  a  Representa- 
tives duties  include  the  honest  repre- 
sentation of  hLs  constituenus.  and  as  one 
who  will  never  have  the  chance  'x>  meet 
with  them  because  of  the  year-around 
congressional  sessions  unless  it  is  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays  during  -he  session. 
I  again  ask  the  leaderhip.  Why  remain 
In  Washington  doing  nothing  on  days 
when  the  leadership  schedules  little  or 
no  action'" 

Tesumony  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organisation  of  the  Con- 
gress— the  results  of  which  are  still 
burled  in  the  Committee  on  Rules — elo- 
quently points  to  the  complete  and  total 
lack  of  action  on  Mondays  and  Fndays. 
It  also  pomts  out  that  a  great  majority 
of  Members  would  much  prefer  5-day 
weeks  and  the  resulting  earlier  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress 

I  hope  that  the  mumbling  <ind  i^rum- 
bllng.  the  moans  ^iud  complaints  which 
are  now  ijreeting  each  and  every  new 
announcement  and  warning  about  our 
final  adjournment  date  will  be  kept  In 
mind  during  tiie  early  days  of  the  91st 
Congress,  when  the  temptation  is  «r«at 
to  meet  for  short,  inconclusive  I -hour 
sessions  3  days  a  week 


MIAMI  BEACH  GUN  ORDINANCE 
Mr     PEPPER     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous    consent   to   extend    my    re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida ' 

There  was  no  obiection 
Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
proud  prlvilece  to  .stiare  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  I  Mr  F\.s(ELL1  the 
represenUlion  ol  the  tourist  center  of 
the  world  and  one  of  our  Nation's  great 
cities — Miami  Beach 

Miami  Beach  is  a  foi-wardlooking. 
progressive  city,  ever  .sensitive  to  the 
security  and  well-being  of  Its  people, 
Miami  Beach  has  prided  lUself  on  afford- 
ing safe  as  well  as  delightful  residence  to 
those  who  come  to  share  the  many  at- 
tractions of  the  Miami  Beach  arra 

On  Jui-.e  J6  of  this  year  the  city  ooun- 
cil  of  Miami  Beach  unanimously  adopted 
ordinance  introduced  by  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  council,  the 
Honorable  Paul  Selderman.  regulating 
the  sale  of  firearms  and  rr<iuiring  their 
registration  and  the  owners  or  holders 
of  firearms  to  be  duly  llcen.sed  This 
ordinance  is  ably  drawn  and.  I  think, 
may  well  become  a  model  for  other  au- 
ihonties  m  Uie  Nation  who  are  deeply 
concerned  about  Uie  In  excess  of  135.000 
crimes  being  committed  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  1967  with  the  use  of  guns,  and 
Wish  to  do  somethmg  effective  to  protect 
their  people  m  every  way  possible  against 
being  the  victims  of  the  wrongful  use  of 
guns 

I  ask.  Mr  Speaker,  that  this  ordinance 
appear  m  the  body  of  the  Record  im- 
mediaU?ly  following  my  remarks  I  ask 
also  that  following  the  ordinance  in  the 
body  of  the  Ricord  there  shall  appear 
the  articles  commending  the  ordinance: 
Crime  Fighter  Gets  Tough  Law'  by 
Charles  Whited:  Action  from  Selder- 
man editorial  from  Miami  Beach  Daily 
Sun.  One  for  Beach  Council"  editorial 
from  Miami  News:  and  Miami  Beach 
Versus  Guns  "   from   the  Miami  Herald 

OaDINANCC    No    

.\n  ortllnance  amending  Chapter  25  of  The 
i.V>de  of  the  City  of  Miami  Beach.  Florida", 
by  repealing  sections  25  104  through  25  107. 
and  adding  new  sections  thereto,  regulat- 
ing the  sale  of  tlrearms  requiring  their 
registration,  .ind  related  matters 
Be  It  ordained  by  the  city  council  of  the 
city  of   Miami   Beach.   Florida, 

Section  I  That  Section*  25  104  through 
25  107  of  The  Code  of  the  City  of  Miami 
Beach  Florida  be  and  the  same  axe  hereby 
repealed 

.St<  £ion  J  That  Chapter  25  of  'The  Code  of 
the  City  ..f  Miami  Beach,  Florida',  be  and 
the  siune  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  new 
sections  ih«-relo  to  be  numbered  and  to 
read  .ui  follows 

Sec  25  104  Sale  i>f  Firearms.  Generally 
■  ,a,  Firearms  defined  The  word  flrearm' 
as  used  in  this  section  and  the  following  sec- 
tions shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  revolv- 
er pistol,  automatic  pistol,  shotgun,  rifle, 
machine  g>in  sub-machine  gun,  machine 
pistol,  or  any  tally  automatic  weapon  capa- 
ble of  ftring  more  than  one  shot  at  each 
pull  of  'he  trigger,  or  any  weapon,  by  what- 
ever name  known,  which  la  deelgned  to  expel 
a  projectile  ..r  projectiles  by  the  acUon  of  an 
explosive,  or  any  ttreann  mufHer  or  any  flre- 
arm silencer,  or  any  part  or  parte  of  such  flre- 
arms  This  section  and  the  following  sec- 
tion, shall  not  apply  to  any  automatic  weap- 
on with  fUnt  or  percuaalon  ignition,  using 
only  black  powder,  or  to  modem  repllcaa  of 
such   weapons,   or   to  antique  or  repUcaa  o* 


cartridge  pistols  or  riHes  using  ammunition 
which  IS  no  longer  manufactured  or  com- 
monly sold,  or  to  stud  gtms  used  as  tools  bv 
tradesmen 

bi  Application  Any  person  desiring  to 
purchase  or  receive  delivery  of  ii  revolver  or 
other  tlrearm  shall  be  required  to  give  the 
seller  >'T  the  person  from  whom  delivery 
shall  lie  obtained,  whether  by  purchase  or 
gift  m  writing  -n  a  form  to  be  supplied  by 
the  chief  of  police,  a  duplicate  statement 
containing  true  and  correct  Information 
which  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and 
shall  include  the  following: 

1  Name  .incl  alias  or  .iliases  used   bv   ,ip- 

pllc.mt  ,      ,, 

2  Present  ,iddre»s  and  addresses  o!  .Ui 
places  where  applicant  has  resided  for  the 
p,i.st  tliree  vears 

3  Occupation,  name  of  employer,  place 
of  employment    .md  .iddress 

4  D.ite  of  birth,  and  name  of  city.  sUte 
or  country  where  born 

■  5  Statement  that  the  applicant  la  not 
a  convicted  felon  in  this  state  or  any  other 
state  of  the  United  States  of  AmerlCA 

ti  Date  .md  time  application  U  made  to 
purch-ise  borrow  lease,  rent,  sell  or  trans- 
fer ilrearm, 

7  Appllc.int'5.  sex.  weight,  height  com- 
plexion  color  of  hair,  color  of  eyee, 

8  P\irpo6e  for  which  the  firearm  is  de- 
sired ,  ,     , 

The  person  to  whom  such  pistol,  revolver 
or  other  flrearm  is  to  be  sold,  leased,  loaned, 
rented  or  otherwise  transferred,  shall  sign  the 
application  and  designate  his  address  there- 
on The  application  shall  be  ;\ccompanled 
with  an  application  fee  of  »3  00. 

The  chief  of  police  may  InveaUgate  and 
verify  all  statemenU  In  the  application  form 
and  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  the  applica- 
tion If  the  applicant  is  in  violation  of  any 
provision  In  this  section  or  of  any  provision 
of  sections  25  104  through  25  U4  Any  ap- 
plicant who  believes  that  hU  appllcaUon  is 
wrongfully  refused  may  appeal  within  60 
days  to  the  City  Council  the  propriety  of  said 
refusal  Upon  the  flUng  of  such  appeal,  the 
City  CouncU  shall  cause  a  hearing  to  be 
held  and  based  on  the  evidence  contained 
in  the  record  of  the  hearing,  either  affirm  or 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  chief  of  police. 
The  action  of  the  City  Council  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Jurisdictional  review  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Florida  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

•  Each  applicant  shall  be  fingerprinted  and 
photographed  at  the  time  of  the  flUng  of  hU 
application  with  the  chief  of  police, 

•  If  the  application  appears  to  be  in  order 
and  the  applicant  appears  to  be  lawfully 
entitled,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  chief  of 
police  to  purchase  a  firearm  under  the  pro- 
visions of  these  .sections,  the  chief  of  police 
shall  approve  said  appllcaUon  and  deUver 
the  duplicate  thereof  to  the  applicant  and 
retain  the  original  as  a  permanent  record 
in  the  Police  Department 

•The  chief  of  police  shall  maintain  an 
index  of  every  application  and  registration 
which  shall  include  the  name  and  residence 
of  every  applicant,  the  descriptive  date  of 
every  flrearm,  the  dates  of  application  and 
Issuance,  and  the  purpose  for  each  registra- 
tion The  chief  of  police  shall  have  30  days 
within  which  to  approve  or  disapprove  said 
application.  Any  mlssUtement  of  fact  shall 
be  cause  for  revocation  of  registration  by  the 
chief  of  pwlice 

■Sec  25,106  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
dealer  or  person  licensed  to  sell  firearms,  to 
sell.  l«nd.  lease,  give  or  deliver  any  firearm 
to  any  person  unless  such  person  first  pre- 
sents to  the  dealer  or  vendor  an  application 
approved  by  the  chief  of  police  in  the  manner 
set  forth  In  the  preceding  section. 

Sec,  as.ioa.  Any  dealer  or  vendor  of  ftre- 
arms,  other  than  a  manufacturer  selling  to 
a  bona  fide  wholesaler  or  retailer,  or  a  whole- 
saler selling  to  a  bona  flde  retailer  shall  keep 
a   regtster  of   all   flrearma  sold.   lent,   leased 


or  deUvered.  and  shaU  keep  an  Inventory  of 
all  firearms  in  stock,  which  inventory  shall 
list  the  wholesaler  or  other  source  of  acquisi- 
tion of  the  flremrm  and  the  date  o<  •cqulsl- 
tlon  by  the  seller.  Ttils  register  shall  be  open 
to  inspection  at  all  times  during  business 
hours  by  the  chief  of  police  or  a  duly  ap- 
pointed representative  of  his  office. 

•Sec.  25  107.  At  the  time  of  the  sale,  lease, 
delivery  or  gift  of  any  flrearm,  the  seller  shall 
complete  a  registration  form,  designed  or 
approved  by  the  chief  of  police  which  shall 
contain  the  time  of  the  sale,  lease,  gift  or 
delivery  of  the  firearm,  the  full  name,  ad- 
dress, age.  physical  description  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  person  to  whom  the  flrearm  Is 
sold,  leased,  given  or  delivered,  the  price  of 
the  flrearm,  the  kind,  description  and 
serial  number  or  other  Identifying  marks  of 
the  firearm,  the  purpcwe  for  which  it  Is  pur- 
chased, or  obtained,  and  the  application 
number. 

Sec.  25,108.  At  the  time  of  such  sale, 
lease,  gift  or  delivery  the  seller  shall  witness 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  that  the  Inform- 
ation submitted  on  the  application  form 
by  the  purchaser  Is  true  and  correct,  and 
that  the  transaction  Is  not  In  violation  of 
law. 

•Sec.  25  109.  The  completed  registration 
form  signed  by  both  the  Beller  and  the 
purchaser,  shall  be  mailed  by  the  seller  to 
the  chief  of  police  no  later  than  24  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  the  approved  application 
by  the  dealer, 

"Sec.  25  110  No  firearm  shall  be  delivered 
to  any  person  until  72  hours  after  the  sale  of 
anv  firearm. 

•■Sec.  26  111.  The  chief  of  police  shall  for- 
ward to  every  purchaser  or  recipient  of  a 
registered  flrearm  a  registration  certlflcate 
within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  regis- 
tration form  required  to  be  deUvered  by  the 
dealer  in  accordance  with  Section  25.109.  The 
certificate  shall  state  the  lull  name,  address, 
age.  physical  description  of  the  registrant,  the 
kind,  description  and  serial  number  or  other 
Identifying  marks  on  the  Individual  flrearm 
to  which  it  applies,  and  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferrable;  shall  be  carried  simultaneously  with 
the  flrearm  and  shall  be  exhibited  to  any 
police  officer  up>on  his  demand  for  inspection. 
The  registration  shall  not  make  lawful  the 
carr>'lng  or  possession  of  a  flrearm  If  such 
carrying  or  possession  is  prohibited  by  any 
other  law.  The  registration  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  manufacturers, 
transporters,  or  wholesale  or  retail  sellers  of 
firearms  or  those  persons  with  exempt  status 
.IS  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Sec.  25.112.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  knowingly  and  wilfully  to  sell,  lease, 
lend,  give  or  deliver  any  firearm  to  any  per- 
son under  the  age  of  21;  or  to  any  person 
convicted  of  a  felony,  or  to  any  person  ad- 
dicted to  the  use  of  narcotics,  or  to  users  of 
drugs,  stimulants  or  depressants,  or  to  any 
person  of  unsound  mind,  or  to  any  person 
under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicating  beverages, 
or  to  any  person  who  has  been  released  from 
a  mental  institution  within  the  past  five 
vears, 

■  Sec.  25.112.1.  The  following  persons  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
ordinance: 

•■(a)  Members  of  the  militia,  national 
puard.  Florida  state  guard,  army,  navy,  air 
force,  marine  corps,  coast  guard,  the  or- 
ganized reserves,  and  other  armed  forces  of 
the  state  and  of  the  United  States,  when  on 
duty,  or  when  training  or  preparing  them- 
selves for  military  duty,  or  -while  subject  to 
recall  or  mobilization; 

••(b)  Sheriffs,  marshals,  prison  or  Jail 
wardens,  consUbles,  policemen.  Florida  high- 
way patrolmen,  game  wardens,  revenue  of- 
ficers, forest  officials,  and  other  peace  and 
law  enforcement  officers,  their  full-time  paid 
deputies  and  assistants:  full-time  paid  peace 
officers  of  other  states,  and  of  the  federal 
povernment  who  are  carrying  out  official 
duties  while  in  Florida: 

••(c)   OfHcers  or  employees  of  the  state  or 


United    SUtes    duly    authorized    to    carry    a 
concealed  weajKin. 

"Sec.  35.112.2.  The  following  shaU  be  ex- 
empt from  the  72-hour  waiting  period  re- 
quired : 

"(a)  Wholesale  dealers  who  have  valid 
state,  county  or  municipal  licenses  In  their 
business  intercourse  with  retail  dealers  for 
the  sale  of  flrearms;  retail  dealers  who  have 
valid  state,  county  or  municipal  licenses  in 
their  business  intercourse  with  other  retail 
dealers  in  the  regular  or  ordinary  transporta- 
tion of  unloaded  flrearms. 

"(b)  Purchasers  who  have  been  Issued  pis- 
tol or  revolver  permits  by  any  governmental 
agency  (United  SUtes  of  America.  sUte. 
county  or  Municipal)  as  special  police  offi- 
cers. The  applicant  must  present  an  ID.  card 
from  the  issuing  authority. 

•"Whenever  an  identification  card  Is  util- 
ized lor  the  waiver  of  the  72-hour  waiting 
period  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  foUovring  information  shall  be  im- 
printed on  the  application: 

••(1)   The  Issuing  agency  or  authority. 

(2)  The  card  number. 

(3)  The   name   and   address   identical   to 
that  on  the  card. 

"(c)  Persons  who  are  on  record  with  the 
Police  Department  as  having  previously  pur- 
chased a  pistol,  revolver  or  firearm  as  defined 
in  Section  25. 104 

•Sec.  25.113.  Any  sale  of  a  firearm  by  a  per- 
son who  Is  not  a  dealer  or  who  is  otherwise 
exempt  under  the  provisions  of  these  sections 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  these 
sections  In  all  respects,  provided,  however, 
that  a  sale  ol  a  firearm  from  an  Individual 
to  a  dealer  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  said  sections. 

•■Sec.  25.114.  Every  person  owning  or  pos- 
sessing a  firearm  in  the  City  of  Miami  Beach 
shall  provide  the  chief  of  police  with  the  in- 
formation set  forth  in  Section  25.104(b) 
hereof  on  a  registration  form  designed  or 
approved  by  the  chief  of  police  ajid  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  possess  a  fire- 
arm, or  flrearms  in  the  City  of  Miami  Beach 
unless  such  firearm  or  firearms  are  duly 
registered  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
thereof;  provided  that  such  owner  or  posses- 
sor shall  not  be  required  to  be  fingerprinted 
or  photographed  or  to  pay  any  application 
fee. 

"A  person  may  not  possess  or  harbor  any 
firearm,  whether  concealed  or  not  concealed, 
if  such  person  Is  ineligible  to  register  such 
firearm  with  the  licensing  authority  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter. 

•'Sec.  25,115.  No  person  shall  engage  in  the 
business  of  selling  firearms  unless  a  license 
shall  have  been  procured  from  the  City 
Council  as  herein  provided,  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  engage  m  the 
business  of  selling  firearms  without  first  pro- 
curing such  license  from  the  City  Council, 
Any  applicant  for  a  license  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  selling  firearms  shall  file,  under 
oath,  duly  authenticated,  an  application  set- 
ting forth  the  applicants  full  name.  age. 
and  occupation.  Each  applicant  shall  be 
fingerprinted  and  photographed  by  the  Police 
Department  and  a  print  of  such  photograph 
shall  l>e  attached  to  the  application  The  City 
Council  shall  cause  a  full  investigation  to  be 
made  into  the  character  business  integrity 
and  past  history  of  the  applicant  If.  after 
such  investigation,  the  apppllcant  is  found 
to  be  of  good  character  and  business  integrity 
the  City  Council  shall  approve  said  appli- 
cation. 

■■No  licence  shall  be  ibsued  to  any  person 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  to  uny  minor  Li- 
censes issued  under' the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  issued  only  to  individuals 
and  no  license  shall  be  issued  to  any  part- 
nership, firm  cT  corporation  The  apphcation 
shall  be  filed  with  the  City  Clerk  and  a  copy 
thereof  shall  lilso  be  filed  with  the  chief  ol 
police. 

■Applicant's  licen.se  under  this  section 
shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  5-25  00  Each  person 
issued  a  license  under  the  provisions  hereof 


shall  po6t  said  license  In  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  licensed  premises  and  no  sale,  lease, 
gift  or  delivery  of  any  flrearm  shall  be  made 
other  than  on  the  premises  Ucensed  here- 
under. 

■Sec,  25.116.  It  shall  l>e  unlawful  lor  any 
Ucensee  hereunder  to  place  any  firearm  or 
imiUtion  thereol  in  any  display  window  ot 
the  licensed  premises, 

■Sec.  25.117.  Any  person  staging  any  pun 
show  shaU  be  required  to  obtain  a  license 
from  the  chief  of  police  in  the  same  manner 
as  set  forth  in  Sec  25.104  of  this  Ordinance 
■Sec.  25.118.  No  Ucense  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  these  sections  shall  be  trans- 
ferable or  assignable  from  one  person  to  an- 
other person,  or  from  one  location  to  another 
location. 

■Sec,  25,119.  The  failure  of  any  person  li- 
censed to  sell,  rent,  lease  or  deliver  firearms 
under  these  sections  shall  be  subject  to  rev- 
ocation for  the  violation  of  any  provision 
of  these  sections," 

Section  3:  \ny  person  who  carries  a  firearr.i 
on  his  person  and  to  whom  no  registration 
certificate  has  been  issued  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  ordinance  shall,  upon  con- 
viction be  sentenced  to  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  thirty  (30)  days.  Any  person  vio- 
lating any  other  provision  of  this  ordinance, 
shall  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  (tl.OOOOO)  dol- 
lars, or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ninety 
(90)  days,  or  both, 

.Section  4  That  all  ordinances  or  parts  of 
ordinances  in  conflict  herewith  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  repealed 

Section  5.  The  health  and  welfare  of  the 
City  being  in  peril,  the  three  readings  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  had  in  one  session  and 
the  Citv  Council  finding  that  this  ordinance 
Is  necessary  for  the  immediate  protection  of 
Its  citizens',  it  shall  therefore  go  into  effect 
immediately  upon  its  passage. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  26th  day  of  June. 
1968. 


Attest: 


Mayor. 


City  Clerk  and  Finance  Director. 


Crime  Fightbk  Gets  Tovch   Law 
(By  Charles  Whited) 
Bacli  when  Paul  Selderman  was  an  assist- 
ant DA  in  Brooklyn,  he  learned  a  lot  about 
hoodlums  and  guns. 

That  was  in  the  late  30s.  when  the  district 
attorney's  office  was  busting  big  cracks  in  the 
terror  called  Murder.  Inc  .  and  a  younger  but 
Jast-as-tough  Selderman  had  a  hand  m  the 
jjrobe. 

The  UiW.  grayish  MianU  Beach  councilman 
can  curl  your  hair,  recounting  the  old  days 
when  a  I'lood  like  Abe  Reles  finally  broke 
under  pressure,  confessed  killing  nine  vic- 
tims, bared  GO  other  murders,  then  hurled 
himself — or  was  hurled— from  a  sixth  ft'x»r 
■».-indow. 

Anyhow.  Paul  Selderman  is  CO  now  cic- 
votes'full  time  to  the  job  of  being  a  council- 
man and  IS  the  author  of  Miami  Beach's 
brand  new  gun  law.  the  strictest  In  the 
nation. 

Prom  his  home  on  Pine  Tree  Dr  Thursday. 
Selderman  chatted  with  me  about  how  and 
why  he  WTOte  it  and  led  ius  passage  through 
the  council. 

•The  Robert  Kennedy  as.sassination."  lie 
said,  ■■brought  home  to  me  the  imporUnce 
of  total  gun  registration  in  the  country." 

Because  of  Los  Angeles'  registration  law. 
he  pointed  out,  police  were  able  to  track  the 
liisuirv  of  the  murder  weapon  within  five 
hours'  and  the  fact  that  Sirhan  sh-han  had 
received  it. 

NO    RrCKVS 

With  the  shrewdness  of  long  experience  in 
public  life,  Selderman  worked  quietly  In  the 
preparation  of  his  gun  law  He  neither 
wished  to  kick  up  -i  ruckus  in  advance,  nor 
make  it  a  j>ersonal  political  fight 
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In  the  two  wmIu  It  took  him  to  draft  ajid 
reflne  the  ordinance,  he  studied  both  the 
Dade  County  and  City  of  Miami  l»w»-  in- 
cluding what  wae  taJten  out  of  the  Miami 
law  Oef.jre  ite  final  adopUon 

He  got  copies  ot  the  ChlcAKO  ordinance, 
which  ji  Also  ',ou<h  *nd  new  ind  lAJked  per- 
sonally with  the  5up«r.nr*ndent  of  police 

They  have  registered  m.)re  ihan  398  000 
guns  since  Aprl.  in  Chicago  .Selderman  said 
■  The  superintendent  vld  me  this  Is  i>ne  ot 
the  greatest  •.hln.^s  rh*'.  .-ould  happen  as  a 
positive  aid  M  law  •>nfi>rcemifn:  ' 

Selderman  also  cunrerred  with  hU  own 
police  chief  Rocky  Pomerance  and  the  cltyi 
too  detecuve    Arthur  Le<;>n.-ird 

And  in  driwmg  up  the  rest.rl.tlons,  which 
privlde  A  mandatory  J0-vt.-90-d,iy  Jail  sen- 
tence for  posaesBlon  of  tn  unregistered  Sre- 
arm   the  e«- \a8l.itAnt  prosecutor  didn't  forget 

rfles 

'The  kind  >f  vneapxin  '.hat  Killed  J'lhn  Ken- 
nedy and  Marun  Luther  King  la  Just  a«  dan- 
ger jus  AS  any  other.  '  he  said 

IcrW     WKAPON 

Underlying  It  all  la  Selderman's  conviction 
that  law-abiding  citizens  need  have  no  fear 
of  gun  feglstraUon.  that  the  majority  see  the 
neceaalty  for  It.  ind  that  such  laws  are  the 
the  obll«aUon  of  l>x-al  and  state,  rather  than 
federal,  government 

•ThU  gives  the  police  depar-jnent  )f  Miami 
Beach  a  huge  iddltl.>nal  *e.ip"n  at^nnst 
crime."  he  told  me 

The  councilman  la  pessimistic  About  the 
prospect*  for  efTecUve  gun  controls  lUt  ^'f 
Washington.  Restrlcaons  )n  interstate  '.ra.- 
flc  in  arms,  yes;  nationwide  mandatory  reg- 
istration laws   no 

•such  laws  for  the  protection  of  citizens 
should  originate  within  the  cities  and  states, 
not  m  Washington  Ck>od  government  must 
come  from  the  bottom  up.  not  the  top  It  be- 
gins it  the  lowest  .evel  the  ciuzens.  then 
the  municipalities,  the  counUes,  the  states 

Meantime  otBclals  if  severnl  Dade  County 
municipalities  already  have  asked  for  copies 
of  the  BCaml  Beach  ordinance-  including 
Bay  Harbor  Islands  Surfslde  North  Bay  Vil- 
lage. North  Miami.  Coral  Gabies  xnd  Miami 
Shores — for  study 

This  4hows.  ■  said  Selderman.     that  peo- 
ple  are  responding   ' 


'FT'.m    the    Miami    Beach    Dally    Sun.    June 
27.    19681 
Action  Fhom  ritiocRMAN 
We  congratulate  Councilman  Paul  Selder- 
man  for   his   wise   and    almost   unbelievably 
swift   action   in   proposing,   drawing   up   and 
steering  through  Council   the   toughest   gun 
control  law  in  the  nallun 

In  a  world  of  political  sloth  and  public 
IndltTerence.  Selderman  reacted  with  alacrity 
to  the  assassination  )f  Sen  Robert  Kennedy 
While  others  deplored,  he  acted  The  Sun 
published  the  rlrst  story  on  Selderman  » 
tough  gun  law  proposal  >n  June  9.  only  four 
days  after  Kennedy  was  killed,  only  one 
day  .after  the  3uspe«.ted  killer  'f  Martin 
Luther   King  was  captured   in   London 

The  law  la  string,  sensible  and  fair  Any- 
one who  wants  .r  neetls  a  gun  can  have  it. 
within  due  prxress  .f  law  pnivlded  the  police 
certify  that  the  buyer  is  a  respectable  citi- 
zen  by   okaying   the   purchase 

There  is  nothing  restrictive  about  waiting 
three  davs  to  buy  a  gun.  nothing  restrictive 
about  being  checked  out  by  tlngerprlnw  and 
photographs  before  buying  a  deadly  weap^-n 
If  you  are  not  a  bad  guy  '  you  can  gel  your 
flrearm . 

The  one  thing  'he  law  cannot  gL.vern  is  the 
sale  of  a  gun  to  a  menlally-iU  person  wh'->se 
Illness  has  not  been  recognized,  such  .as  the 
•good  guy  ■  who  went  to  the  top  of  the  tower 
m  Texas  and  opened  nre  on  paasersby 

We  hope  other  communities.  In  Dade 
County  and  elsewhere  in  Florida  and  the 
nation,   will    take   note   of    the   Miami   Be*ch 


gun    law    and    act   in    a    similar    manner    as 
rapidly  as  did  C<iuncllman  Selderman 

I  Prom  the  Miami  News,  June  21.   19«8) 

One  r<<«  B«ac-|  Cch'NCIl 
Other  Dade  municipalities  might  do  well 
to  closely  analvre  the  new  gun  reglstraUon 
ordinance  passed  vosterday  by  the  Miami 
Beach  City  Council  Wp  congratulate  the 
Council  for  rejecting  ?ipurlous  pleas  of  sports- 
men who  oppose  any  attempt  to  control  sale 
i^f  weapvin."* 

The  new  tirdlnance  retiulres  the  registra- 
tion of  ,inv  weapon  designed  to  expel  a  pro- 
jectile by  the  action  ot  an  explosive  '  This  Is 
an  all-embracing  action  and  will  require  that 
a  person  who  wants  to  purchase  a  firearm 
stand  a  thi'rough  .nvestlgallon  lAy  the  Beach 
Police  Department 

A  visitor  to  London  a  few  days  after  the 
assassination  of  Sen  Robert  Kennedy  noted 
that  most  of  the  KngUsh  newspapers  care- 
fully compared  the  K'un  laws  of  the  United 
Stales  .md  Great  Britain 

Your  chance  of  being  shot  to  death  Is  55 
times  greater  If  you  live  in  the  good  old  U  S  A 
as    I  Is  If  you  live  in  the  Isles 

In  Great  Britain  the  clllien  must  ttrst  get 
a  certificate  Irom  the  local  police  Of  course. 
England  has  its  sp«.>rt8men  Just  .ts  in  America 
and  ihev  enjoy  shooting  .is  much  as  sp<.rts- 
m.-n  here  But  the  importance  of  possession 
of  I  gun  is  such  that  British  police  make 
certain  a  genuine  sportsman,  and  not  a 
criminal  or  a  maniac.  Is  making  the  purchase 
n\e  Idea  of  registration  of  guns  Is  abhorred 
by  the  National  Rlfie  Association  and  its 
members  but  surely  these  same  members 
would  have  no  qualms  about  obeying  such 
laws  If  all  municipalities  in  this  county  will 
only  have  the  courage  to  enact  tbem. 

From  the  Miami  Herald  June  28  19681 
Miami  Biai  h  versvs  GrNs 
.Miami  Beach  moved  surely  and  well  with 
lU  new  gun  law  introduced  by  Councilman 
Paul  Selderman  It  Is  an  excellent  measure 
which  includes  all  types  of  guns  and  provides 
punl-shment   that   compels  attention 

Registration  of  guns,  licensing  of  owners, 
a  waiting  perUxl  before  purchasing  and  a. 
mandatory  'all  sentence  Tor  violators  make 
the  new  law  one  of  the  best  in  the  country 

This  IS  the  type  of  concerned  civic  re- 
sponse nee<led  if  this  country  Is  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  There  Is  no  suggestion  that 
the  law  was  Intended  as  a  memorial  to  the 
slain  Kennedy  brothers  and  Dr  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Jr  but  It  can  be  regarded  as  a 
proper  one 

The  application  of  community  reason  and 
action  to  such  specific  areas  can  be  a  key  to 
other  difficulties  which  need  active  local  con- 
sciences 

The  Miami  Beach  gun  law  sets  a  standard 
for  community,  state  and  nation. 


confrontation  in 
czex:hoslovakia 

Mr.s  KELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
uimnimou-.  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York? 

There  wits  no  objection. 

Mrs  KELLY  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber ijf  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  chairman  of  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe,  which  has  over  the  years 
conducted  various  hearings  and  issued 
numerous  reports  on  developments  In 
eastern  and  central  Europe,  I  have  had 
a  special,  deep  Interest  in  that  area  of 
the  world. 

During  the  past  iew  years  events  that 


bear  watching  have  been  taking  place 
in  eastern  Europe. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  a  new  Communl.st 
leadership,  headed  by  Alexander  Dubcek. 
has  recently  initiated  a  series  of  bold 
experiments  designed,  in  the  words  of 
one  reporter,  to  temjier  the  traditional 
Marxist  doctrine  with  democracy. 

People  throuKhDUt  the  world  have  been 
watching  the.se  developments  with  care, 
realizing  their  potential  significance  not 
only  fur  Czechoslovakia  and  her  more 
than  14  million  people,  but  for  all  of 
Europe  and  the  world  as  well. 

Tlic  importance  of  the.se  events  to  the 
w  irld  Communist  movement  Is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  virtually  the  entire  rul- 
iiik'  directorates  of  the  Soviet  and  the 
C-techaslovaklan  Communist  Parties  are 
int'ft.nK  today  in  Cierna  in  an  attempt  to 
resolve  their  differences. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  E>ean  Rusk,  re- 
cently .stressed  that  the  United  States  is 
follnwinK  the  policy  of  nonintervention 
With  re.spect  to  the  situation  in  Czecho- 
slovakia 

Nevertheless.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
Unitfd  States  must  take  heed  of  what  is 
tiaiuspiring  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
around  its  borders  because  those  par- 
ticular developments  can  have  profound 
repercu-ssions  on  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 

world. 

Mr  Speaker,  several  Members  have 
spoken  to  me  on  this  subject.  Because  of 
the  general  interest.  I  thought  that  it 
micht  be  helpful  for  the  Members  to  have 
an  abbreviated  chronology  of  recent 
events  relating  to  Czechoslovakia. 

This  chronology  was  compiled  from 
public  sources— new.spapers,  radio  broad- 
casts and  other  media  reports,  I  cannot, 
of  course,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  all 
of  those  reports,  but  I  hope  that  the 
chronology  will  be  of  some  use  to  the 
Members; 

CHRONOLOGY     or    JaNLASY    JfLY     1968    EVUNTS 
KELATINC    TO    CZICHOSLOVAKIA 

January  5.  1968:  Czechoslovak  Party  First 
Secretary  Novotnj  replaced  by  Slovak  Party 
leader  Aleksander  Dubcek.  Novotny  remains 
President  and  member  of  the  Party  Presidi- 
um 

January  22  23:  Vasll  BUak  elected  new 
Slovak  Party  First  Secretary,  rephiclng  Dub- 
cek 

February  28:  Warsaw  Pact  Commander 
Yakubovskly  arrives  In  Prague.  First  visit 
with  new  leadership.  „      .j      » 

March  22:  Novotny  resigns  as  President 
of  the  Republic 

March  23  24:  P.irty-Slate  chiefs  of  six 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  i  minus  Romania) 
meet  at  Dresden,  review  the  situation  In 
Czechoslovakia. 

March  28:  Novotny  ousted  as  member  of 
Party  Presidium,  replaced  by  Josef  Smrkov- 

sky 

March  30:  General  Svoboda  elected  as  Pres- 
ident of  Czechoslovakia. 

.April  4  Central  Committee  names  new 
Presidium,  minus  live  old-guard"  supporters 
of  N   votny,   .Uso  names  new  Secretariat 

April  8:  Oldrlch  Cernik  named  Premier, 
new  cabinet  formed 

Ap'-ii  10  Party's  "Action  Program  , 
adopted  .it  April  J  Plenum,  published  m 
Rude  P'-arci 

April  24  Warsaw  Pact  Commander  Yaku- 
bovskly arrives  In  Prague  for  discussions  with 
P.irty-State  leaders 

May  4  Dubcek  and  three  top  Party-Gov- 
ernment leaders  make  one  day  visit  to  Mos- 
cow, confer  with  top  Soviet  leadership.  Dub- 
cek   later    reports    that    Soviets      expressed 
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anxiety"   about   development   In   Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

May  8:  Party  leaders  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary. 
Poland,  East  Germany  meet  In  Moscow  to 
discuss  Czechoelovak  events. 

May  9:  Soviet  troop  maneuvers  In  southern 
Poland  reported. 

May  17  26:  Kosvgln  Journeys  to  Prague  for 
■holiday  and  cure;  '  meets  with  Czechoslovak 
Pnrtv  and  State  leaders. 

May  17  22:  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Grecliko  heads  military  delegation  to  Prague 
for  dl.scvisslons  with  Czechoslovak  ofHclals. 
May  '29-  June  1:  Czechoslovak  Party 
plenum  meets  Novotny  suspended  from 
Party  loses  sent  in  Central  Committee.  Dub- 
cek calls  for  Party  Congress  in  September. 
June  11:  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  protests 
lu-tlcle  in  Czech  paper  that  certain  Soviet 
general  approved  issuance  of  diplomatic 
pa.ssport  to  General  Sejna. 

June  18:   Warsaw  Pact  commander  Yaku- 
bovskly arrives  in  Prague  to  direct  Staff  ex- 
ercise of  Joint  Armed  Forces  of  Warsaw  Pact. 
June  20     Warsaw  Pact  exercises  begin. 
June    27:     Tlie     "TV'o    Thousand    Words- 
statement,  signed   by  some  70  Czechoslovak 
Intellectuals,   criticising   the   past   record   of 
the  Communist  Party,  is  published  in  Prague. 
June  30:   Warsaw  Pact  exercises  end. 
July     1:     Czech    news    agency    announces 
forces  taking  part  in  the  exercise  are  "now 
preparing  for  departure  " 

July  3  "The  Hungarian  unit  which  repre- 
sented Hungary-  at  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers 
returns,  welcomed  at  Cyor. 

July  4-6:  individual  letters  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Poland.  East  Germany.  Bulgaria  and 
Hungary  received  by  the  Czechoslovak  Party 
Presidium.  U-tters  propose  a  Joint  meeting 
to  discuss  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Soviet  letter  proposes  that  the  meeting 
should  take  place  on  July  7. 

July  6:  Smrkovsky  announces  that  Pre- 
sidium will  meet  to  discuss  the  letters. 

July  7:  No  Presidium  meeting  possible, 
since  members  continue  to  attend  regional 
Party  meetings  throughout  Czechoslovakia. 
July  8:  Presidium  meets  and  proposes  bi- 
lateral talks  with  its  allies  "within  the  short- 
est possible  time."  Talks  also  proposed  with 
the  Yugoslav  and  R-manlan  Parties. 

July  8;  Presidium  proposes  bilateral  tallts 
with  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union  on  July  14  or  July  17. 

July  9:  Defense  Minister  Dzur  announces 
that  "withdrawal  of  35  percent  of  Warsaw 
Pact  troops  that  participated  In  recent  exer- 
cises now  completed.  He  expects  that  the  rest 
wnll  be  withdrawn  without  delay, 

July  10;  General  Prchlik  announces  "a 
new  situation  has  developed"  regarding  troop 
withdrawal  and  as  of  today  "the  departure 
h.as  not  yet  begun." 

July  11:  Presidium  receives  new  Joint  let- 
ter from  five  nations  which  contains  an 
invitation  to  participate  in  a  summit-level 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Warsaw.  No  date  of  the 
meeting  is  specified. 

July  11:  Presidium  decides  to  ask  once 
more  for  bilateral  talks  with  Its  allies  and 
proposes  talks  with  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  July  13. 

July  11:  Czechoslovak  Government  siK)kes- 
man  announces  that  troop  withdrawal  will 
begin  July  13. 

July  II:  .Aleksandrov  in  Pravda  expresses 
alarm  over  'counterrevolutionary  forces"  in 
Czechoslovakia,  compares  them  to  1956  Hun- 
garian rebels. 

July  12:  Presidium  "discusses  a  number  of 
draft  replies  ■  to  the  letters  of  the  five.  Czech 
replies  "will  also  convey  invitations  to  them 
for  meetings  in  Czechoslovakia." 

July  13:  TASS  reports  arrival  of  Soviet 
delegation  in  Warsaw. 

July  13:  First  Soviet  troop  withdrawals 
announced  by  Pact  command.  Withdrawal  of 
troops  to  continue  on  July  14. 

July  13  14:  Dubcek  and  Cernik  draft  and 
send  telegram  to  Brezhnev  in  Warsaw  re- 
questing   that    "no    steps    be    taken    which 


might  have   an   unfavorable  Impact   on   the 
complex  situation  in  Czechoslovakia. " 

July  14;  Soviet  troop  movements  halted. 
Warsaw  Pact  command  explains  delay  due  to 
"weekend  traffic." 

July  14:  Articles  in  Polish  and  East  Ger- 
man Party  papers  condemn  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia,  declare  that  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  events 
In  allied  country. 

July  15-  Czechoslovak  Presidium  meet-s 
again  and  sends  message  to  Warsaw  meeting, 
a ''demand  .  .  .  not  to  adopt  any  conclusions 
on  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia" 

July  15-  Troop  withdrawals  are  renewed, 
to  take  place  at  night  The  troops  are  ex- 
pected to  have  been  withdrawn  by  July  21. 
July  15;  General  Prchlik.  in  a  press  con- 
ference, asks  that  changes  be  made  in  War- 
saw Pact  structure,  that  Pact  Command  be 
composed  of  "specialists  of  the  individual 
armies"  who  will  participate  "in  the  whole 
command  system." 

July   15:   Warsaw   meeting  ends. 
July  15:   Romanian  Party  chief  Ceausescu 
announces    "full    confidence"    in    the    Czech 
Party  and  wishes  them  "all  success  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts." 

July  15-16;  Joint  letter  of  the  Warsaw 
meeting   received   by   the   Czechoslovak  Pre- 

July  17:  Presiriium  drafU-.  reply  to  the  joint 
letter   of   the   Warsaw   meeti.^.e. 

July  17:  CPSU  plenum  nu-ets,  approves 
Warsaw  letter 

July  18:  Dubcek  addresses  the  nation  m  iv 
speech,  says  no  concessions  would  be  made  in 
liberalization  drive 

July  19;  Plenum  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Party' Central  Committee  "unanimously  en- 
dorses" the  Presidium  reply  to  the  letter  of 
the  five  88  of  110  voting  members  present. 
July  19:  Politburo  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  extends  Invitation  to  the 
Czech  Presidium  to  hold  bilateral  discussions 
in  Moscow.  Kiev  or  Lvov. 

July  19:  Pravda  reports  secret  cache  ot 
American  arms  has  been  found  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia to  have  been  used  by  Sudeten  revan- 
chlsts.  Also  reports  secret  US  plan  to  subvert 
Czechoslovakia. 

July  19;  US  State  Department  .'.pokesman 
denies  Pravda  story. 

July  20;  Prague  R;idio  announces  invita- 
tion for  bilateral  talks  with  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  received 
by  the  Party  Presidium.  This  is  the  first 
Czech  announcement  of  the  invitation 

July  20;  Prague  Radio  announces  that 
"original  proposals  for  a  meeting  in  Kosice 
(Czechoslovakia)  .  .  have  now  been  aban- 
doned. The  Soviet  invitation  has  also 
been  regarded  as  unacceptable.  ,  It  is  be- 
lieved that  .  .  the  leadership  will  not  want 
to  fix  a  site  or  date  for  these  talks  until  the 
Soviet  troops  have  left." 

July  21;  Troop  withdrawals  which  were  to 
have  been  completed  today,  still  continue. 

July  21:  Soviet  Red  Star  announces  more 
arms  caches  have  been  discovered  m  Cheb. 
Czechoslovakia. 

July  22;  Pravda  editorial  article  rejects 
Czechoslovak  response  to  Warsaw  letter 

July  22;  TASS  reports  Soviet  Politburo 
Willingness  to  meet  with  Czechoslovaks  Pre- 
sidium on  Czechoslovak  soil. 

July  22;  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  calls 
In  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynln,  protests  re- 
peated allegations  in  Soviet  press  that  'im- 
perialist agents  ■  are  plotting  to  get  involved 
in  Czechoslovakia,  demands  formal  explana- 
tion of  why  Soviet  propagandists  were  per- 
mitted, or  instructed,  to  air  these  trumped 
up  charges. 

July  23;  Soviet  Politburo  reported  to  have 
left  Moscow  for  Czechoslovakia 

July  23;  Massive  Soviet  military  maneuvers 
begin. 

July  24;  Soviet  Politburo  and  Czechoslo- 
vak Presidium  are  reported  to  be  meeting 
secretly  in  Czechoslovakia. 

July  25;  Reports  indicate  that  meeting  is 
not  taking  place. 


July  27:  Dubcek  addresses  Czechoslovak 
nation,  asks  people  to  be  calm,  calls  for  unity. 
.■states  problems  can  be  worked  out 

July  28:  It  is  announced  that  the  Presid- 
ium of  the  Czechoslovak  Communist  Party, 
together  with  President  Svoboda.  has  de- 
parted Prague  lor  a  meeting  with  the  Soviet 
lenders  at  the  village  of  Cierna 

July  29  First  meeting  tM>tween  Czechoslo- 
vak and  Soviet  leaders  takes  place  in  an  old 
union  liouse  in  Cierna  Soviet  delegation  re- 
ported to  include  9  of  the  11  lull  members 
and  live  alternate  members  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party's  Politburo 

July  '.19:  It  is  reported  that  Soviet  troops  in 
Czechoslovakia  are  on  the  move,  leaving  that 
( iiuntrv. 

July  30     The  meeting  at  Cierna  continues. 


Mr.    Siieaker,    I    also   include    in   the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
July    29    issue   of    Newsweek    magazine, 
ic'lating  to  events  in  Czechoslovakia: 
Prague  Defies  the  Kremlin 
Suddenly,  Eastern  Europe  was  plunged  in- 
to   a    crisis    unmatched    since    Soviet    tanks 
rumbled     into    downtown     Budapest    twelve 
years  ago  and  squa.shed  the  Hungarian  up- 
rising   From   bevond   the  Carpathian   Moun- 
tains.   Leonid    Brezhnev,    the    dour   chief   of 
the  .soviet  Communist  Party,  hurled  ominous 
threats     of     military     intervention     against 
Czechoslovakia   unless   the   rulers   in   Prague 
stopped  tinkering  with  the  traditional  Com- 
munist   wav    of    life.   Just    as   .'-toutly,    Alex- 
ander   Dubcek.    the    emotional.    46-year-old 
Czechoslovakian  ruler,  let  it  be  known  that 
he  intended  to  proceed  with  lus  bold  experi- 
ment   I'f    tempering    Marxist    doctrine    with 
demi>"racv.    And    as   this    great    debate    over 
principle  and  power  continued  all  week  long, 
the  reverberations  were  felt  in   every  major 
capital  of  the  world 

Nowhere,    of    course,    were    the    repercus- 
sions   more    intense    than    in    Pn.gue    itself. 
Just     outside     the     spire-studded     Czecho- 
slovakian   capital,    thousands    of    latter-day 
Good  .Soldier  Schweiks  took  to  the  field  for 
secret    maneuvers,    and    army    quartermas- 
ters quietly  doled  out  ammunition   to  loyal 
militia   units.   Across   the   country,   lactones 
ground   to   a   standstill,    offices    turned    into 
debating     societies     and     television     screens 
flickered    with    ever   more    disquieting    news. 
Everywhere    there    were    the   same   rumors— 
that"old  Stalinist  Antonin  Novotny,  the  re- 
cently  deposed    Czechoslovak    ruler,    was    in 
Moscow  choreographing  his  comeback;    that 
strong    soviet    tank    columns    were     poised 
along   the   Czechoslovakian    border   ready   to 
link  up  with  the  Russian  troops  inside  the 
country:    that    the    nervous    rulers    of    the 
Soviet  Union   h.id   definitely  decided   to  use 
military  force  to  halt  the  headlong  liberal- 
ization'of   the  latest  maverick  in  the  Com- 
munist   camp     To    many,    it    .-ieemed    incon- 
ceivable that   Moscow  would   risk   the  wrath 
(if  the  world— and  its  warming  detente  with 
the   U  S  — bv   intervening   in   Czechoslovakia 
with    force.    But    others    were    cqu.iUy    con- 
vinced   that    the    Russians    faced    an    even 
greater   risk   if   they   permitted   the   Czecho- 
slovakian experiment  to  go   unchallenged. 

Crisis:  The  reasons  for  this  were  clear.  In 
manv  respects,  the  confrontation  between 
Moscow  and  Prague  had  implic:itions  for  the 
Communist  world  that  went  beyond  those  of 
the  1956  Hungarian  revolt  Tlie  Hungarian 
heresy— like  the  challenge  to  Soviet  author- 
ity that  preceded  it  (box.  page  34)— was  es- 
sentially a  rebellion  against  the  excesses  of 
Joseph  Stalin,  and  thus  could  be  termed  a 
"crisis  of  Stalinism."  The  Czechoslovakian 
heresy,  however,  goes  far  deeper.  Though 
they  were  careful  not  to  spell  it  out.  the 
reformers  m  Prague  are  challenging  two  of 
Lenin's  most  important  tenets  namely,  that 
the  Communist  Party  should  monopolize  all 
political  power  and  that  this  power  should 
be  exercised  With  unflagging  ideological  dog- 
matism. Thus,  by  raising  this  "crisis  of 
lienlnlsm."  the  Czechoslovakian  reformation 
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eouid  oonoelvabtr  etuuxgt  Um  proflle  ot  the 
CommunUt  world  and  undermine  ttoe  roUon 
dVtre  for  the  Kremiln  •  Iron  grip  on  the  va»t 
Onion  ot  So»U«  8oc«Ul*t  EUspubllc*  lt«elf 

UtUe  woodar.  then,  Ui»t  MoecoWt  re«c- 
Uon  to  recent  evenu  In  Prague  hae  b«en  a 
franuc  learch  for  preeeure  point*  that  would 
permit  the  Sovlew  to  slow  down  the  reforma- 
tlon  without  actually  ro*)ning  to  force.  The 
crlaU  began  boiling  otut  two  week*  ago  when 
Ciechoaiovalt  leader*  received  an  abrupt 
summon*  to  attend  »  Cammunlat  summit — 
the  fourth  ■uch  meeang  since  the  Prague 
reformers  took  over  In  January— that  wa* 
scheduled  to  be  held  In  Warsaw  Wisely. 
Dubcek  refuaed  to  preMnt  hlmaelf  a*  a  mi- 
nority of  one  before  the  conservative  leader* 
of  Rueala.  Poland.  Eaat  Germany.  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria  Instead,  he  held  out  for  safer 
bilateral  talk*  wllh  each  of  the  Jive  Commu- 
nist chiefs. 

Poor    Timing      From    Dubceks    point    of 
view,  there  could  not  ha»e  been  a  lea*  aus- 
picious time  for  a  showdown  with  the  tradl- 
tlonalUt*    in    the   Commuiilat    *or:d     At    the 
very  moment  the  summit  invitation  was  ex- 
tended, fn  fact.  Warsaw  Pact  maneuvers  had 
Just  be#n  completed   In  Czechoslovakia,   and 
aome    18.000    Soviet    troope    i  equipped    with 
high-powered  transmitters  and  jammers  ca- 
pable   of    throwing    Czech    communlc.itl   ns 
into  turmoil)    plus  a  few  thousand  Hungar- 
ian and  Polish  soldiers  were  still  m  Checho- 
slovakian aoll    Though  the  maneuvers  ended 
on  the  last  day  in  June,  by  the  second  week 
of  July   thousands  of   Russian  soldiers  con- 
Unued  to  linger  on.   The  Soviet  commander 
of    the    Warsaw    Pact.    Marshal    Ivan    Yaku- 
bovsky.  shrugged  oS  the  delay  by  saying  that 
hU  troop*  could  only  move  toward  the  bor- 
der-croaalng  polnU  at  night  because  of  the 
"heavy  traffic  '  on  Czechoalovaklan  road*  dur- 
ing the  dav   -an  excuse  that  left  those  famil- 
iar  with   Czech    -irafnc'   smillni?    Obviously, 
the  Russians  were  in  no  hurry  to  leave  Czech 
soil. 

la  the  shadow  of  thl*  locjmlng  threat.  Mos- 
cow went  ihead  with  ito  plans  to  convoke  a 
*ummit  on   the  Czechoelovakian  situation  — 
mlnu*    the    presence    of    Dubcek.    Early    last 
week.   Brezhnev   and  Soviet  Premier  .Meksel 
Kogygln   aew   into  Warsaw   .md   immedliitely 
went  into  a  huddle  with  Poland  s  Wladyslaw 
Gomulka.  Hungary  s  Janus  K.idar.  East  Ger- 
many s  Walter  Ulbncht  and  BulKarias  Todor 
Zhlvkov    In  one  of  the  strongest  attacks  ever 
made  on  s     friiternal  '  Communist  party,  the 
Ave  leaders  fired  off  a  note   to  the  Czecho- 
slovaklan  Central  Committee  demanding  that 
It  forthwith  rein  in  its  country  s  dangerou* 
reforms.    "We   cannot   agree.  '    the    note    de- 
clared,   that  enemy  forces  should  divert  your 
country  from  the  path  of  .socialism  :ind  ex- 
pose Czechoelovakia  to  the  d.inger  of  being 
torn   from  the  socialist  community    This  U 
no  longer  your  affair  alone    This  Is  the  affair 
of    all    Communist    and    workers     parties." 
Then,    pulling    out   all    the    stops,    the    letter 
warned       There  are  forces  In  Czechoslovakia 
capable    of    defending    the   socialist   system" 
and  these  forces  can  rely  on  the     solidarity 
and  all-around  support  from  fraternal  social- 
ist ■countries,  ' 

DECISIO.N 

W:ihin  hours  after  this  ru/.or-sharp  attack 
arnved  in  Prague,  black  I  aira  Imiouaine* 
began  ferrying  the  i?rim- faced  members  of  the 
Czech  Presidium  to  the  huge,  granite  I'om- 
muiust  Party  headquarters  for  <in  emergency 
se-siion  The  lights  m  the  modern,  tirsl-ilooc 
conference  room  burned  late  into  the  night 
as  Dubcek.  ilong  with  Assembly  President 
Josef  .Smrkovsky  and  Premier  Oldrich  Cernlk. 
mulled  over  the  ulumatum.  When  the 
Czechoslovakian  leaders  emerged  from  their 
all-night  sessions  it  was  evident  that  Dubcek 
(Who  command*  a  majority  on  the  eleven- 
man  Presidium)  had  not  lost  his  nerve  In 
a  long,  meandering  reply  to  Uie  Warsaw 
letter,  he  reaffirmed  his  nations  friendship' 
with  the  Soviet  Union  but  underscored  hi* 
determinauon  U>  conunue  with  the  reform*. 


The  interest  of  •oeUllsm  In  our  country." 
wrote  Duboek.  "can  b«  •erred  b««t  by  a  r»- 
U<an  of  oonfUlaoo*  and  o*  full  •upport  by  our 
fratamal  p^rUa*.-  On  Thuraday.  Dubcek  re- 
peated his  me«*»ge  during  a  flfteen-mlnute 
televised  addreaa  to  hi*  countrymen.  Peering 
■olemnly  over  hU  eyegla****.  the  Czecho- 
siovaklan  leader  l.x>ked  deceptively  meek, 
but  hi*  word*  had  the  rln«  of  »teel  We  make 
our  own  declslnna  .is  U)  the  mo»t  suitable  ao- 
cl«ll*t  model  for  Czechoslovakia."  ha  said, 
adding  Our  Communist  Party  l*  going  to 
pans  this  historical  test  ' 

The  piece  de  reaUtance  In  Dubcek*  mea»- 
ured  response  to  the  Soviet  threat,  however, 
ciiiie  tiie  next  day  when  he  convened  a  full- 
dress  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee.  Of 
the    110   permanent    members   of   that   group 
(Which  was  chosen  two  ye*r*  <»?o  when  Mos- 
cow   loyalist    NoTotny    was    the    undisputed 
ruler   at    Ciechoslovakla   and    the   conserva- 
tives aUU  held  sway  In  Prague  i.  only  about 
40  are  ardent  reformers    Another  40  are  con- 
sidered  to  be   just    as   ardently  conservative 
And   the  remaining  30  members  srurrv  back 
and   forth   be- ween   the  ranks,  depending  on 
who  seems  ui  be  winning  in  the  .struggle  for 
power  ,it  any  ^ti^en   moment    Since  January, 
Soviet  poUcv  h.is  been  aimed  at  strengthen- 
ing  the   conservative   faction   in   the   Central 
r->nimlitep   'o   the   point   where  It  could  re- 
verse-or  at  least  restrain     the  Dubcek  refor- 
mation   Time,   however,   has   been   fast   run- 
ning  out   on   the   Russians   and   -he   C/echa- 
slov.iklan     conservatives,     for     Dubcek     has 
scheduled  a  special   Communist  Party  Con- 
gress for  Sept   9.  and  the  flrst  order  of  busi- 
ness then  will  he  the  election  of  a  new-  and 
presumably  far  more  liberal— Central  Com- 
mittee   Thus.  If  the  Russian*  hoped  to  rally 
the  conservative  members  remaining  on  the 
Central  Committee-  and  Judge  the  middle- 
of-the-roaders  .iway  from  Dubcek     they  had 
to  move  quickly 

Trump     No  one  was  more  aware  of  these 
considerations     thaji     Dubcek     himself.     He 
could,  of  course,   have  sidestepped  the  Cen- 
tral Committee— but   this  move  would  have 
left  him  open  to  Soviet  charges  that  he  and 
his   colleagues    were    'dictating"    policy   and 
that    the    real    voice   of    the   Czechoslovaklan 
people  was  being  muffled    Characteristically. 
Dubcek  met   the   challenge  head  on.  He  con- 
vened    the     Central     Committee     for     what 
.^mounted    to    a    vote   of    confidence    In    hi* 
leadership  in  particular  .-uid  the  reformation 
m   i^eneral.   It   was  perhaps   the  most  crucial 
Central   Committee  session  In  Prague  In  two 
decides,   and   it   rf^jresented   the   last   oppor- 
tunity  the  Russian*  would  have  to  restrain 
the  reformer*  through  strictly  consUtutlonal 
means    Realizing  this.  Dubcek  took  precau- 
tions to  make  sure  thai  things  would  go  his 
way    I-lrst.  he  summoned  80  liberal  delegates 
who  had  been  elected  to  attend  September's 
Party    Congress    to    ".sit    In"    on    the    Central 
Comimttee  session.  By  packing  the  meeting. 
Dubcek    underscored    hi*    trump    card— his 
threat  to  convene  the  special  Party  Congress 
the   :iext  day  and   replace   the  Central  Com- 
mittee if   It   failed   to  support    the  reforma- 
tion  Then  he  nxade  sure  that  the  mlddle-of- 
the-roaders  were  flooded  with  telegram*  and 
were    Msited    m   i>erBou    by   delegations   from 
regional    and   district   party    ..rganizatlona— 
nv»i    «f  winch  are  controlled  by  the  liberal*. 
Dubcek  s  scenario  went  off  wlth<..ut  a  hitch. 
With  a  light  rain  falling  outside  the  Spanish 
Hall    of     Hradcany    C.isUe.     twenty     liberals 
lrLH>ped   to   Uie   p<jdlum   to  support  reforma- 
tion     Dubcelt    himself    delivered    a    ringing 
speech  .stressing  that  he  had  no  intenUon  of 
reneging    on    his    prtigram    of    liberalization. 
Not   even  the  last  W.^rsiiw  meeting  can  dis- 
turb our  good  relations  with  other  parUes.  ' 
he  said,     but  we  declare  before  mternaUonal 
workers  that  we  will  defend  our  sovereignty  ' 
When  he  had  finished  speaking,  it  was  clear 
Uiat  Dubcek  liad  won  a  stunning  iictory.  By 
a    unanimous   vote,    the   Central   Committee 
I  lens  1!2  delegates  who  never  turned  up  for 
the    meeting)    endorsed   liberalization      The 
Soviet  hopes  for  thl.i  meeting."  said  one  West- 


ern diplomat  ••  b»  vfttched  tlis  drtegatas 
depart  from  the  castle,  "were  their  biggest 
miscalculation  sines*  tbey  sent  rockeU  to 
Cuba." 

Hero  To  those  close  to  Dubcek.  hi*  cool 
and  and  skillful  crlsU  management  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  threat  came  as  no  sur- 
prise. Bver  since  Jan.  5,  when  he  engineered 
Novotny'*  downfall  and  turned  Caecboelo- 
vakla  on  lU  current  fateful  course.  Dubcek 
ha*  demonstrated  an  Instlncttre  shrewdness 
and  an  almost  sixth  »en»e  for  timing.  "Dub- 
cek." inslsA  one  Ba«t  European  diplomat, 
"hasn't  made  a  single  mistake  If  the  Rus- 
sians eventually  leave  him  alone,  he  will 
emerge  as  the  de  OauUe  of  East  Europe  " 
Other,  lea  admiring  observers  claim  that  the 
Job  ha*  made  the  man.  "Left  to  himself  " 
says  one  Yugoslav  diplomat.  "Dubcek  would 
have  had  a  hell  of  a  time  establishing  hlm- 
.self  .ind  organizing  his  regime.  The  Russians 
succe<>ded  In  making  him  Into  a  national 
hero." 

Whatever  the  explanation  for  hi*  succes*. 
Dubcek  ha*  clearly  emerged  from  the  Czech 
reformation  a*  one  of  the  major  figures  In 
the  Communist  world  But  the  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  integrity  of  the  reformation  with- 
out unduly  antagonizing  the  Russians — 
Dubcek*  forte — ha*  taken  lu  toll  on  the 
once  inconspicuous  party  apparatchik.  'Tor 
the  past  several  weeks."  say*  one  colleague 
close  to  Dubcek,  "the  poor  man  ha*  gotten 
a  maximum  of  two  hours'  sleep  per  day.  He's 
lost  more  than  "28  pounds  since  the  cur- 
rent crisis  began." 

Despite  the  democratic  nature  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Dubcek  Is,  of  course,  a  committed 
Communist.  He  wa*  trained  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  worked  his  way  through  the 
ranks  of  the  Slovaklan  Communist  Party  to 
become  the  flr»t  Slovak  to  rule  Czechoslo- 
vakia But  the  Communism  Dubcek  Is  com- 
mitted to  be€u^  little  resemblance  to  the 
gospel  according  to  Marx  and  Lenin.  "The 
Communist  Party  should  rule  with  the  vol- 
untary support  of  the  people,""  he  once  said. 
■  and  not  command  by  force  ""  And  not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Czechoslovakia  that  has 
emerged  tinder  his  guiding  hand  bears  little 
resemblance   to  the   Soviet  Union. 

Visitors  returning  to  Czechoslovakia  in  re- 
cent weeks  have  been  stunned  by  the  changes 
that  have  swept  across  the  country.  The  most 
radical  of  these — and  the  one  that  has  given 
the  Russians  the  greatest  concern — has  been 
the  total  abolition  of  all  forms  of  censorship 
Newspaper*,  radio,  and  television  have  sud- 
denly begun  reflecting  all  points  of  view  and 
scrutinizing  virtually  every  facet  of  govern- 
ment policy  OfHclals  who  drag  their  feet  la 
instituting  reforms  are  hauled  over  the  coals 
In  bold  headlines.  Journalists  fearlessly  delve 
Into  Czechoslovakia's  Communist  past  and 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  investigate  the  Soviet 
roie  In  the  defenestraUon  of  Jan  Masaryk 
(the  last  non-Communist  Foreign  Minister  of 
Czechoslovakia)  and  the  Stalinist  purges  o< 
the  1950s  that  sent  many  of  the  counUys 
most  loyal  Communists  to  death. 

What's  more,  the  Communist  Party  struc- 
ture in  Czechoslovakia — from  the  lowest  pre- 
cinct captain  to  the  Presidl'om— has  l>een 
revamped.  Parliament  has  been  given  a  more 
important  role  Economic  reforms  have  been 
.speeded  up,  and  economists  are  talking  about 
developing  closer  trade  ties  with  the  Westr-  -a 
move  that  has  led  to  a  quiet  reassessment  of 
Czechoslovak  las  relationship  to  West  Ger- 
many 

FRtSIl    Ma 

The  result  of  all  these  chanses  has  been 
the  rreatlon  of  a  palatable  au"  of  freedom. 
Newspapers,  packed  with  controversial  reve- 
lations as  they  compete  for  circulation,  are 
snatched  up  as  they  hit  the  newsstands. 
Clusters  of  people  hover  over  caf6  table*  or 
huddle  on  street  corners  discussing  the  lat- 
est twist  in  Kremlin  policy  and  the  merits 
of  Dubceks  response,  PoUUcal  discussion 
groups  and  clubs  have  sprung  up.  Prague,  one 
of  the  liveliest  capiUl*  In  Europe  before  the 
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Communists  put  their  heavy  seal  on  it  In 
1948  has  regained  some  of  Its  prewar  ebul- 
lience And  Czechoslovakia,  once  considered 
a  bastion  of  democracy  In  Europe,  has  begun 
to  recapture  its  heritage 

No  one  was  surprised,  then,  that  the  Czech 
reformation   left   the   Russians,   who  run   an 
a[>preciab!v  tauter  ship,  gasping  in  horror.  It 
wasn't    Dubcek    himself    that   scared    them; 
after  all    he  .seldom   missed   an  opportunity 
to  reassure  the  Soviets  that  Czechoslovakia 
will  rem.^in  faithful  to  the  Communist  alli- 
ance and  that  he  will  not  permit  Communist 
control   to  wither  away  in  Prague.  It  wasn't 
even    his    institutionalized    changes;    In    the 
past  six  months,  the  only  reforms  the  Czechs 
have  actually  put  on  the  books  have  been  a 
relatively  mUd  law  rehablhtating  purge  vic- 
tims and  a  guarantee  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion   The   thing   that   worried   the  Russians 
was  the  conviction— shared  by  many  Western 
analysts— that   changes   of    the   sort    taking 
place    in    Czechoelovakia    tend    to    be    open 
ended     Dubceks   promises   notwithstanding, 
there  was  pood  reason  to  wonder  whether  the 
"democratization-   of   Czechoslovakia   would 
stop  at  some  vapue  hnish  line  called  "social- 
ist democracy  "     or  continue  Inexorably  on  to 
the  point  where  Prague  reformed  Itself  right 
out  of  the  Communist  bloc. 

Options:  These  fe«rs  have  left  the  So- 
viet leaders  with  a  number  of  unattractive 
alternatives.  Tliev  can  keep  up  the  psycho- 
logical pressures  and  tighten  the  economic 
screws  But  these  tactics  have  Invariably 
backfired  when  used  against  previous  here- 
tics and  would  most  probably  drive  Czecho- 
slovakia into  the  arms  of  the  West.  Essen- 
tially then,  the  Russians  are  reduced  to  two 
basic '  options.  They  can  trust  to  luck  and 
Dubceks  assurances— and  let  the  reforma- 
tion run  Its  course.  If  Russia  chooses  to  fol- 
low this  course.  It  could  result  In  the  ulti- 
mate de-Ccwnmunlzatlon  of  Czechoslovakia. 
This  m  turn,  poees  grave  strategic  prob- 
lems for  the  Soviet  Union,  since  It  virould 
crack  the  buffer  zone  that  the  Russians  care- 
fully constructed  around  the  periphery  of 
their  country  following  World  War  II  and 
—in  their  eves— endanger  the  physical  se- 
curity of  the  USSR.  Beyond  that,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  liberals  in  Czechoslovakia  could 
loose  the  virus  of  reformation  on  the  Com- 
munist world  and  Infect  dissident  elements 
in  Hungary,  Poland,  East  Germany— or  even 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself. 

Catastrophic    as    all    this    sounded.    Rus- 
sia's, second  option  was  equally  unappealing. 
To   keep    the    Czechs    In   line,   the   Russians 
could  resort  to  force.  But  the  exercise  of  force 
carried    with    it    grave    risks.    Militarily,    the 
problem  of  making  the  Czechs  come  to  heel 
would   be   a  sticky   one.  They  have   a  well- 
equipped,  well-trained  180,000-man  army  (In- 
cluding four  armored  divisions)   which  pre- 
sumably would  fight  at  least  as  hard  as  the 
Hungarians  did   in    1956.   Unlike   the  situa- 
tion that  prevailed  In  1956,  however,  the  So- 
viets have  no  large  reserve  of  troops  waiting 
in    Czechoslovakia   for   orders   to   march   on 
Prague.    ( In    fact,    more    than    half    of    the 
16  000   Soviet   soldiers   that  entered  Czecho- 
slovakia   in    May    had    left    the   country    by 
the  end  of  last  week,  and  more  were  reported 
on    their    way    out,)     The    Russians    do,    of 
course,  have  sizable  units  stationed  around 
Czechoslovakia— 175,000    In    East    Germany, 
30.000    in    Hungary    and    30,000    In    Poland. 
But   it   is   by    no   means   clear   that   Moscow 
would    risk    removing    any    or    all    of    these 
troops  from  their  posts  during  this  time  of 
extreme  tension  in  East  Europe.  In  all  prob- 
ability,   the    bulk    of   any    Russian    invasion 
force   would   have   to  come  from   the  Soviet 
Union— a    trip    that    would    Involve    crossing 
the  formidable  Carpathian  Mountains  along 
narrow,   winding   back   roads,   by   no   means 
an  easv  expedition. 

Results:  Even  If  military  intervention  suc- 
ceeded, the  political  risks  would  be  enor- 
mous Soviet  intervention  in  Czechoslovakia 
would  set  cold-war  clocks  back  ten  years.  It 


would  scuttle—  at  least  for  a  "decent  inter- 
val"—the  U  S,-Sovlet  detente  and  end  hopes 
of  an  early  agreement  limiting  and  reducing 
nuclear  weapons  delivery  systems    It  might 
also  force  France  back  into  NATO  as  a  full- 
fledged   member  and   discourage   the  United 
States  from  reducing  Its  troop  levels  In  West- 
ern Europe    It  would  ruin  the  Soviet  Union's 
image,  assiduously  nurtured  over  a  period  of 
years,  as  a  peacemaker   It  would  alienate  the 
Third  World  and  undermine  the  Commtmist 
movements    In    Prance,    Italy    and    a    dozen 
other  smaller  countries   It  would  wreck  what 
shred  of  unltv  remains  within  the  Commu- 
nist camp  and   end   the   Kremlin's  hopes  of 
putting  Peking  m  its  place    iSome  observers 
believed    that   last   week's   exercl.se   in   Soviet 
brlnksmanshlp     might     already     have     done 
this  )    Yugoslavia  and  Rumania,  two  earlier 
mavericks  in  the  Communist  bloc,  would  be 
irrevocably    alienated,    "In    Hungary.    Khru- 
shchev at  least  had  a  mild  excuse;  the  Hun- 
garians wanted  to  take  their  country  out  of 
the   bloc."   says    one    American    specialist    on 
Communist  affairs   "There  is  no  such  excuse 
In    Prague.    If    the    Red    Army    attacks,    the 
Kremlin  will  never  live  down  the  rtggresslon. 
Communism   will    never   recover   as   a   world 
movement," 

Compounding  the  Soviet  dilemma  was  the 
fact  that  the  reformers  In  Prague  were  by 
no  means  isolated  Last  week.  Yugoslavia's 
Joslp  Broz  Tito  and  Rumunla's  Nlcolae 
Ceau.sescu  were  flooding  the  wlrec  with  stern 
warnings  to  Moscow  against  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  a  Communist  colleague.  Both 
Tito  and  Ceausescu  vohinteered  to  go  to 
Prague  to  demonstrate  their  solidarity  with 
the  Czechs,  but  Dubcek— exercising  his  fine 
sense  of  timing-  suggested  that  they  post- 
pone their  trips  for  a  few  days  to  allow 
tensions  to  simmer  down  In  addition,  the 
Italian  Communists-  who  have  given  all-out 
support  to  the  Czechosolvakian  reformers  - 
were  peppering  Moscow  with  dire  warnings 
about  what  intervention  would  do  to  the 
Communist  movement  in  Italy,  And  French 
Communist  boss  Waldeck  Rochet— who  has 
also  expressed  sympathy  for  the  Czechs— 
personally  flew  to  Moscow  and  then  Prague 
to  see  if  he  could  defuse  the  crisis  with  an 
offer  to  organize  a  conference  made  up  of  all 
European  Communist  parties. 

No   Letup:    Moscow,   however,   seemed    In- 
tent on  keeping  the  pot  boiling,  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Nikolai  Podgorny  promised  "all-around 
assistance    and    support"    for    Czechoslovaks 
who  opposed  Dubcek's  reform  policies,  Soviet 
Defense  Minister  Andrei  Grechko  cut  short 
his  visit  to  Algiers  because  of   what  he  de- 
scribed as  "urgent"  business  at  home,  Pravda, 
the     Soviet     Communist     Party     newspaper, 
carried  a  six-column  story  claiming  the  ex- 
istence of  "secret  United   States  and   NATO 
plans    for    aggression    against    the    socialist 
countries,"  In  addition,  Pravda  charged  that 
a  cache   of   American-made   arms   had   been 
unearthed     in     northern     Czechoslovakia— a 
story    that   bore    a   sinister    resemblance    to 
Soviet  charges  during  the  Hungarian  revolt 
that  caches  of  American  arms  had  been  "dis- 
covered" near  Budapest,  On  top  of  all  this. 
the  Soviets  "invited"   the   entire  Czechoslo- 
vaklan Presidium  to  confer  early  this  week 
with  the  Soviet  Politburo   In  Moscow.  Lvov 
or    Kiev,     (According    to    some    sources    in 
Prague.  Dubcek  turned  down  the  invitation; 
hut  other  sources  said  he  might  agree  to  a 
meeting  if,  in  return,  the  Soviets  guaranteed 
both  to  remove  all  their  troops  and  also  to 
scale  down  their  demands  for  policy  changes 
in  Czechoslovakia, ) 

The  fast  pace  of  events  left  experts  in 
Washington  bewildered  and  uncertain  about 
what  the  next  Soviet  move  mipht  be  On  the 
one  hand,  CIA  and  Pentagon  specialists  were 
convinced  that  the  Russians  would  ul- 
timately back  do\»m  if  the  Czechs  kept  their 
nerve — an  evaluation  supported  by  the  fact 
that  nobody  in  Washington  could  detect  any 
concrete  evidence  that  the  Russians  were 
moving  troops  In  preparation  for  an  attack 


on  Czechoslovakia,  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
perts in  the  State  Department  tended  to 
believe  that  the  Soviets  would  exhaust  every 
political  possibility  before  resorting  to  force, 
but  that  they  would  resort  to  force  unless 
Important  concessions— such  as  the  relm- 
position  of  press  censorship  iuid  of  curbs  on 
the  political  clubs  that  have  formed — were 
forthcoming.  Those  who  held  this  view 
argued  that  Brezhnev's  political  luture  in  the 
Soviet  hierarchy  might  well  hinge  on  his 
ability  to  exact  such  concessions  from 
Dubcek 

As  others  were  quick  to  point  out  however, 
Dubcek'.s  position  in  Czechoslovakia  may  also 
ride  on  his  ability  to  st.ind  up  to  the  Rus- 
sian threats  If  he  does  knuckle  under  to 
Soviet  pressure.  Dubcek  could  Imd  himself 
under  attack  bv  his  own  people  who  are  over- 
whelmingly m  lavor  of  reforming  their  coun- 
try's life,  Dubcek  himself  Is  well  aware  of 
this,  A  few  months  after  he  came  to  power, 
a  group  of  students  marched  on  Communist 
Party  headquarters  in  Prague  and  summoned 
him  out  for  an  impromptu  question-and- 
answer  session  "What  are  the  guarantees 
that  the  old  davs  will  not  be  back?"  one 
of  the  students  demanded  "You  yourselves 
are  the  guarantees."  the  Czechoslovaklan 
leader  told  them.  Then  Dubcek  added: 
■There  is  only  one  path  and  that  is  forward." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

Bv  unanimou.s  consent,  jjermission  to 
addres.s  the  Hou.se,  following  the  legisla- 
tive proRram  and  any  .special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  -was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wright,  for  30  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  for  30  minutes,  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  July  31. 

Mr.  Staggers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skubitz  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kyl  I .  for  5  minutes,  today :  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr.  Pollock  'at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Kyl),  for  15  minutes.  July  30;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Dent  i  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery), for  30  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  v.as  granted 

Mr.  Michel  to  include  tables  and  ex- 
traneous material  during  debate  on  food 

stamp  bill. 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter. 

Mr  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Holifield  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  late  Hu- 
bert B.  Scudder. 

Mr  Bray  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  before  the  vote  on  the  Sullivan 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today  on  the  food  stamp  bill. 

Mr.  PoDELL  prior  to  the  Teague  of 
California  amendment  on  the  food  stamp 
bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Wright  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  his  special  order  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  and  that  all 
Members  may  extend  their  remarks, 

Mr    Friedel    to   extend   his   remarks 
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following  the  remarks  of  Mrs.  Sdllivan 
on  her  amendment. 

Mr.  SisK  following  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr  MaddehI 
during  consideration  of  the  rule  on  H  R. 
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■  The  following  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KyL'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter   « 

Mr  ZWACH. 

Mr  AsHBROOK  m  three  instances 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr  Klkppk. 

Mr    KOYKENDAI-I.. 

Mr  PiNDLKY  In  two  Instances. 

Mr    SCHKRLK. 

Mr  Cttrtis  In  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Dtt  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rkid  of  New  York. 

Mr  ElscH. 

Mr.  GuDt  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr  RuMsriLD. 

Mr.  MlNSHALL. 
Mr.VANDER  Jact. 

Mr.  Pulton   of   Pennsylvania  In   five 
Instances. 
Mr.  Latta. 
Mr  Bush. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Mar>-land  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Cttnnincham  In  three  Instances 

Mr.  McDadk. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Eklknborn  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dkrwtwski  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Mykrs. 

Mr.  Brotzjian. 

I  The  foUowlng  Members  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  MowTcoMiRTi  and  to  in- 
chide  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr  Phaskr  In  three  InsUnces. 

Mr  Qallaghx*. 

Mr.  OiAmo 

Mr.  PoDELL  m  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frudel  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dent  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  RoDiNO. 

Mr  Plcx)d  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  William  D  Ford  In  two  Instances. 

Mr  Garmatz. 

Mr  Burton  of  California. 

Mr    ICHORD. 

Mr  WoLFT  in  three  instances. 
Mr    O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  in  two 
Instances. 
Mr  Hardy 
Mr  Albert 
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ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 
Mr  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  AdmlnUtraUon.  reported  Uiat 
Uiat  committee  had  exammed  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
followmtj  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
.siKHcd  by  the  Si)eaker 

HR  1102fl  .\n  ticl  Ui  amend  the  act  of 
September  15  ItffiO  for  llie  purpoae  of  de- 
veli>[>lu(?  .Uid  euhaiuliiK  rerreaUonal  oppor- 
iimitle*  iTKi  improving  Uie  tl.sh  and  wlldlire 
pronrama  .»l  re«en, mion-s  cohered  by  said  act. 
tind  tor    lUiPT  piirp<T««i.  aJid 

H  H  179(13  An  art  making  approprlallona 
for  public  works  for  wnlar  and  power  re- 
sources development.  Including  certain  civil 
funcUona  admlnUtered  by  the  Department 
of  Defenae.  tiie  Panama  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
AtlanUc-Pacinc  Interoceanlc  Canal  .Study 
CommlMlon.  the  Delaware  River  Baaln  Com- 
mlaalon.  Inter»tAte  Commla»lon  on  the  Po- 
uwnac  River  Baaln.  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Reeoiirce*  Council, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commlamon,  for  the 
tUcAl  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for 
Mlher  ;>urpo.s«-8 


the     Committee     on     Interior     and    Inaul»r 

Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
caJendar.  els  follows: 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Dlspoeltlon  of  Executive 
Papers  House  Report  No  1820  Report  on  the 
dlspoeltlon  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  DU1.3KI  Committee  of  Conference 
H  R  15387  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Otxle.  to  provide  for  disciplinary  ac- 
tion a(;alnsl  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service  who  .issault  other  employees  In  such 
.service  In  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1822i. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILL   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  slgna- 
tuie  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

3.  22  Aa  act  to  insure  that  certain  build- 
ings financed  with  Federal  funds  are  so  de- 
signed and  constructed  .is  to  be  .iccesslble  to 
the  physically  handicapped 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr    MONTGOMERY    Mr    Speaker,  I 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly i  at  7  o  clock  and  23  minutes  pjn.>, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
July  31,  1968.  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


SENATE    BILLS    .AND    CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION    REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Seuatf  of  the  following  Utles  were  Uken 
from  the  Speakers  table  a:id.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows; 

.S  1704  .\n  .icl  V'  .imend  '.lt!e  -'8  United 
Suites  C<xle.  section  1491.  to  authurlze  the 
Court  nf  Calms  to  implement  Its  Judgments 
for  compensaUon.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

.S  38«$«  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  if 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Resetirch  and  De- 
velopment .\ct  of  19f>4.  u>  the  Committee  on 
Merch.uit  Miinne  and  Plshenes 

■S  Con  Res  72  Concurrent  resolutl  ^n  'o 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re-spett 
to  an  Inumatlonal  Decade  of  Jcewn  Explora- 
tion during  the  1U70.S  '■>>  "he  i.'jnunillee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 


EXECUTI\^  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  Uble  and  referred  as  foUows: 

2096  A  letter  rrom  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Depwtment  of  the  Army.  d*ted 
June  3.  1968.  submltUng  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  UlustpmUons. 
on  a  review  of  the  report  on  water  resources 
fur  central  and  southern  Florida,  requested 
by  resolution  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Works.  US  .Senate,  adopted  May  4.  1962. 
June  6,  1963.  and  January  11.  1965.  and 
Hou.se  -<f  RepresentaUves  adopted  April  28. 
1965  and  October  5.  1966  .H  Doc  No.  369 1 ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
.irclered  '.o  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

J096  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
.jf  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
July  19.  '.968  .submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accoinpinymg  papers  and  Illustrations. 
(in  .III  lnt«Tiiu  rrtxTt  m  luwer  Charlee  River 
Waterslifil  MakiiathuaetU*.  in  partial  re- 
^p..nse  M  .1  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Work.v  House  of  Representatives. 
«ljpted  June  2*.  1965  H  0<.c  No  3701; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  lie  printed  with  illu.->trall'jn3 

.'097  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation, 
transmuting  the  annual  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Historic  Preservation  pur- 
suant to  section  J02ib)  of  the  Historic  Pres- 
ervation  Act   of    1966,   Putjllc   iJiw    89  665;    to 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  nile  Xin.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr  ASHMORE:  Committee  of  Conference 
H  R  10932.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Glimour 
C.  MAcDonald.  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  ( re- 
ared) (Rept.  No  1821).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
HR  19065.   A   bill   to   provide   for   the   re- 
moval of  drift  and  debris  from  the  Delaware 
River  and   Its  Navigable   tributaries;    to   the 
ComnUttee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HR.  19066.  A  bill  to  establish  the  quantity 
of   unprocessed  tlmljer  from  certain  Federal 
lands  which  may  be  sold  for  exp>ort  during 
the  calendar  years  1968  through  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AHalrs. 
By  Mr.  GETTTS: 
H.R.  19067.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  international  trade  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  QIAIMO: 
H  R  19068.  A    bill    to    create   a   catalog   of 
Federal   assistance   programs,   and   for  other 
purpoees;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R  19069.  A   bill   to  authorize   the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain    the    Allen    Camp    unit,    Pit   River 
division.   Central    Valley   project,   California, 
and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H  R   19070.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
.Stales  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  iinswered  under  penalty 
i>f  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,   unemployment,    and    housing,   and    for 
other   purpose*:    to   the   Committee  on   Pi»st 
Omce  .tnd  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MORRIS; 
HR.  19071.   .\   bill    to   establisli    a   commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on  Air 
lYafflc  Control;    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
HR    19072.   A  bill  to  transfer  cerUiln  lands 
to  the  Havasupal  Indian  Reservation:  to  the 
Conxmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    SKUBITZ- 
H  R  19073.  A  bill   to  .luthorize  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Medi- 
cine Lodge  Indian  Peace  Treaty  site  as  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr    Halpebn  and  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 

.SEN  ) 

H  H  19074.  A  bin  to  establish  a  select  Joint 
congreeslonal  conunlttee  to  inveetlgate  the 
orreet  and  prosecution  of  persons  in  connec- 
tion with  the  slaying  of  the  Reverend  I>r. 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  Senator  Robert 
F  Kennedy;  to  the  Ckjmmittee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  BniTON: 
H  J  Res  1429.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
funds  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  nation  In  honor 
of  Dwlght  D.  EUenhower,  34th  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  used  In  support  of 
construction  and  endowment  of  Elsenhower 
College,  Seneca  Palls.  N.Y.,  as  a  distinguished 
and  permanent  memorial  to  hU  life  and 
deeds;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lal)or. 

By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
H.J.  Ree.  1430.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H  Con.  Res.  807.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing  US.   support   for  an   International 
Education  Tear;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MoKSE,    Mr     Taft,    Mr.    Llotd,    Mr. 
Mr.  EscH.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
BaiRT,  and  Mr  Thomson  at  Wiscon- 
sin) : 
H  Con.  Res.  808.  Concurrent  resolution  on 
principles    to    etiect    a    settlement    in    the 
Middle  East;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H  Con.  Res.  809,  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Preeldent  should  inform  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Czechoslovakia  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  peaceful  growth  of 
democracy  now  taking  place  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HR  19075.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
P.  Larlvlere;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
ciarv. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
HR.  19076.  A   bill   for  the   relief   of  Guido 
Aqullinl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   CAREY: 
HR  19077.  A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Giu- 
seppe   Cucuzza;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr   CEDERBERG ; 
H  R.  19078.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Barbara  Kathleen  Legge;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs   DWYER 
H  R.  19079.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Piccl;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FINO: 
H  R   19080    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
Mapua  and  his  wife  Dr  Lydla  Aquino  Mapua; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER; 
H.R.  19081.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  L. 
C.  Ponce;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.R.  19082.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Suey 
Pong  Lee;    to  the   Committee  on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  19083.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachanee 
Tangtrongchlt:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARDY: 
H.R.  19084.   A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Marie    Browne:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN; 
H.R.  19085.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio. 
Dolores   and   Carlos   Buqueras;    U)   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  19086.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Maria 
da  Conceicao  Duarte;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN ; 
H.R.  19087.  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Marie  M. 
Ridgely;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  Mr.  McCLURE: 
H.R.  19088.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Severiano 
Abaunza  Billjao  and  others;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORE ; 
H.R.  19089.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Sulla  Malsog;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  19090.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Victoria  Tayengco-Maisog;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  19091.  A    bin    for    the    relief    of    As- 
suntlna,   Angela   and   Ralmondo   Fiorlca;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Razi  and 
Naze  Karpuzi;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  PICKLE: 
H.R.  19093.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  .Solinos 
Balzols;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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Bv  Mr    REES: 
H  R     i9094    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Luch 
Gureghian;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  19096  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Andrew  L  Ivots  and  their  minor  dauph- 
ter,  Beatrice;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

HR    19096    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lourdes 

De  Leon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR     19097    A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Gilbert 

Claude    Mlnot;     to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

HR  19098  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr  ..ncl 
Mrs  Rafael  U.  Moreno;  to  the  Committee  on 
tVie  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    SANDMAN; 
H  R     19099    A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Fernanda  Strazzeri;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.    i9100    A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Sln- 
forlano   Ovalle   Otero,   Cirlaco  De   Pablo   Go- 
mez.   Jose    Luis    Irusta    Arrillaoa.    Marcelmo 
Arrechea  EUzalde,  Amador  Casares  Gonzalo, 
Miguel    Echenlque   Echenique,    Santos   Perez 
Gonzalo,  Agustin  Blae  Sanz  Jimenez,  Carlo.s 
Esteban  Borda  Garde,  Manuel  Echarte  Apez- 
t«guia,    and    Antonio    Pombo-Uria;     to     the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.TIERNAN: 
H.R   19101.   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Gerardl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
H  R   19102.   A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Bimal  K 
Guha  Mozumder;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  UDALL; 
HR    19103    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JameF  J 
Li.mb;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk  s  desk 
and  referred  a.s  follow.s; 

387  By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin;  Petition 
of  William  G.  Reinlte.  Jr.  Leavenworth 
Kans  ,  relative  to  methods  of  crime  preven- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

388  Bv  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  In- 
ternational Conference  of  Police  Associa- 
tions St  Paul.  Minn  .  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances  for  Ralph  Boryszewslti;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

389.  Also,  petition  of  Mr  M.  Mowatt.  Span- 
ish Town.  Jamaica,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

390  Also,  petition  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  relaUve  to 
the  natur.Uization  of  certain  aliens  now  serv- 
ing In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States; 
to  ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


ECONOMY  SHOULD  APPLY  TO  FARM 
SUBSIDIES 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  l£5t  few  weeks  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds of  letters  and  a  few  newspaper 
editorials  opposing  the  extension  of  the 
$3 '2  bUlion  farm  bill  subsidy. 

Tlie  following  editorial  from  the  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  Star  of  July  27  editiwi 
is  a  sample  of  most  of  the  newspaper 
comments: 


A  Good  Place  To  Cut 

We  wish  Representative  Ray  J.  Madden 
(D-Ind.l  success  in  his  fight  to  put  a  limit 
on  Federal  farm  subsidies  to  owners  of  large 
land  holdings. 

Madden  plans  to  attack  the  subsidies  when 
a  bill  to  extend  them  for  another  year  goes 
to  the  House  floor,  probably  soon  The  Senate 
passed  a  four-year  extension  last  week 

The  one-year  extension  is  termed  by  Mad- 
den "an  approximately  $3.5  billion  dole  which 
will  go  mostly  to  corporation  farmers  and 
large  landowners."  Some  of  the  biggest  bene- 
ficiaries. Madden  said,  use  their  huge  Federal 
payments  to  buy  more  land  which  they  then 
withdraw  from  production  to  Increase  further 
the  size  of  their  payments 

"And  the  farm  labor  that  used  to  work  on 
these  acres  is  being  driven  into  the  ghetto 
and    onto   the    urban    relief."    Madden   said. 


He  fhargfd  that  the  program  of  taking  land 
out  (f  pr.jciuction  In  return  for  Federal  tax- 
payer.s'  dollars  has  driven  more  than  750.000 
larmer.s  oIT  the  land. 

Senator  John  J.  Williams  (R-Del  I  tried  to 
amend  the  Senate  bill  to  put  a  celling  <f 
$25,000  on  payments  to  a  single  beneficiary. 
His  effort  failed. 

The  point  of  attack  Madden  has  chosen 
ought  to  be  a  good  one  The  original  idea  of 
the  farm  program  was  to  help  the  family 
farmer  on  the  ground  that  as  an  individual 
operator  he  is  powerless  to  deal  with  the 
forces  of  the  marketplace  Instead  it  has 
encouraged  and  helped  to  finance  the  advent 
of  the  corporation  farm  and  the  development 
of  large-scale  highly  mechanized  farming 
operations. 

it  is  ridlcuk-.'s  to  go  on  paying  out  large 
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annual  sums  of  tax  money  to  subaldlae  opera- 
tlonj  of  tbU  son 

At  ttola  particular  time  when  an  uncon- 
iclonably  large  budget  deficit  is  In  proepect 
and  there  1»  suppoaed  to  be  a  campaign  to 
reduce  Federal  spending.  CongTese  might  to 
gra«p  the  oppfirtunlty  to  make  ii  sizable  cut 
In  farm  subsidies  Putting  a  limit  on  individ- 
ual paymenu  would  be  a  sound  step  toward 
terminating  the  whole  lll-n<lvtsed  nnsurreM- 
ful   and  costly  business 


HOW  POVERTY  FUNDS  ARE  USED 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or     NEW     HAMP-illtU 

IN    THE    SENATE  OF  THE   LTNITED  STATES 

Tuesday  July  30  1968 
Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  a^ 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Rfmarks  an  article 
entitled  "Scared  City  Boy  Pound  on  Solo 
Woods  Stint."  wntten  by  Floyd  W  Ram- 
sey, and  published  in  the  Union-Leader 
of  Manchester.  N  H  .  for  July  19.  1968 
The  article  indicates  how  some  of  the 
p<jverty  funds  are  bein«  used 

There   being   no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord. 
3LS  follows. 
-I  Ktir.D   City    Bov    Found   on    Solo    Wik>ds 
Stint 
I  By  Floyd  Ramsey  i 
LiNit>L.N    -Controversy  briefly  reigned  here 
when    H    U  3     government    funded    program 
became  pnt-ingled  with  the  ,irms  of  the  law 
TTie  .-■uuiitUin  developed   when   Bn.in   Bllo- 
deavi     11.   of   410   East   3rd  .St      South   B(»U.n 
Miuss  .   was  discovered   .it   ♦   p  m    .►Utcing   fast 
toward    Lincoln   by    Police   Chief   Roland   Le- 
Clalr  "i  North  Woodstock    The  lx)y.  sobbing, 
ragged  and  dirty  and  apparently  Irlghtened. 
w.u.  turned    iver  to  Police  Chief  John  Weeden 
i!  Lincoln  for  s^ile-keeping 

ClUef  Weeden.  visibly  vipset  <ver  the  boy  s 
condition,  nad  him  battied  fed  .md  newly 
clothetl  ,it  .lis  home    'n   Pollard   Road 

According  to  Weeden  th«-  boy  weighed  70 
pounds  and  was  carrying  i  JO-pound  pack 
when  picked  up  Queetloning  revealed  that 
he  had  been  deposited  just  off  the  main 
thonnighlare  at  Lost  Ruer.  two  miles  west 
..(  North  Wixxtstock  with  m.slrurtions  to 
remain  in  a  wooded  perimeter  until  he  w;vs 
-ontiicted  and  removed  by  lils  directors  at  7 
a  m    the  following  morning 

Subsequent  developments  revealed  that 
the  youth  waa  participating  in  .i  Wilder- 
ness Program"  sponsored  by  -he  -South  B<»i- 
uju  .\ctlon  Center  Program  located  at  *2* 
West  Broadway  South  Boston  a  program 
ftinded  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity through  Its  regional  olRte  :n  New 
York  City 

Director  of  the  progriun  m  '.he  Pemige- 
wasaet  wlldemeas  area,  with  six  South  Boa- 
ton  bovs  under  ias  .  harge  ranging  m  age 
from  11  to  15.  were  Allred  .Messina  lit  il-*o 
of  South  Boston  Assisting:  him  w.us  Ri'bert 
Sanderson.    21     fomierlv   "t    Lebanon 

Chief  Weeden  with  a  background  of  U" 
years  spent  in  New  Hampshire  woods  aa  a 
conservation  officer  impressed  on  Messina 
that  he  was  disturbed  over  the  fact  that  an 
11 -year-old  boy  should  be  deposited  In  the 
woods  alone 

■No  wonder  he  was  irlghtened  when 
found.  ■  he  said 

.Messina  explained  that  'his  solo  experi- 
ence was  an  experimental  part  of  the  pro- 
gram with  boys  this  young  and  "hat  .since 
four  of  the  six  boys  had  already  returned  to 
their  shel'er  contrary  to  instructions  he 
realized    the   experiment    wa-s    a    failure     He 
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added  that  for  the  last  seven  days  the  boys 
had  been  living  In  a  shelter  three  miles  ofT 
the  Kancamagus  Highway  receiving  Intensive 
woi  ds  'raining  in  preparation  for  their  solo 
Challt-nged  l)V  Chief  Weeden  concerning 
his  own  barkifr.  und  preparation  for  an 
activity  of  ihls  'vpe.  Messina  pointed  out 
that  he  had  received  Outward  Bound"  train- 
ing, had  spent  four  years  as  camp  youth 
coiuiselor.  and  had  worked  for  one  year  with 
the  p  iverty  pr   gram 

OWN    iiOL<J 

He  also  told  ■>f  how  lie  had  spent  one  of 
his  own  solos  for  11  days  on  Mt.  Moosllauke 
with  only  a  sleeping  bag  a  piece  of  plastic 
for  a  shelter   and  a  knlle 

He  said.  The  fond  I  ale  consisted  of  cat  o" 
nine  talis,  ferns,  berries,  clovers,  trog  legs, 
squirrels    and  trout  " 

L.ater  he  explained  the  philosophy  behind 
the  Wilderness  Program"  when  he  said,  in 
part  Through  the  challenge*  of  nature  we 
believe  'hat  a  boy  gains  self-confidence  self- 
reliance   and  the  will  to  achieve  " 

When  Chief  Weeden  turned  the  highly 
p.nlshed.  11 -year-old  Bllodeau  back  to  the 
>LiuthIul  director's  charge  he  warned.  "I 
dont  want  you  to  drop  off  luiy  more  young- 
Bter.'^  in  ihls  area  " 
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.^'ITH ACTIVE    OVERHEAD      .N    CHAL- 
LENGE TO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

IN    vnV.  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTA TIVES 

Tuesday    July  iO.  1968 

Mr  DENT  Mr  Speaker,  the  recent 
congressional  consideration  of  the  1968 
highway  bill,  with  Its  provision  continu- 
ing the  national  beautlflcatlon  program, 
has  brought  to  mind  the  recent  report 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Nat- 
ural Beauty  The  individuals  who  .sersed 
on  tins  Conference  have  labored  long 
and  hard  to  formalize  itx-ommendations 
for  submission  to  the  President  for  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  our 
Nation  s  natural  beauty 

One  k,'roup  m  nur  society  which  has 
made  great  contributions  to  the  under- 
takings of  this  Conference  is  the  Ameri- 
can Wood  Preservers  Institute  I  com- 
mend to  mi'  colleagues  the  following  ar- 
ticle, prepared  by  the  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  institute.  Mr  Robert  O 
Hawp."  v^hicli  appeared  m  the  May  1968 
issue  of  Wood  Preserving;  it  describes 
the  etTorts  of  this  group  in  our  beautl- 
flcatlon  programs  I  found  it  to  be  a  very 
informathe  report  on  the  past  service 
rendered  by  the  institute,  and  an  en- 
couraging forecast  of  their  continued 
participation  in  beautiflcatlor  undertak- 
ings 

The  article  follows: 

ArTRAiTlVI       OVEaHtAD         CHALLENG«      TO 
INDISTTIT 

I  By  Robert  O  Hawesj 
Ma\  2.itti  196«  was  a  slgnittcant  date  for 
suppliers  and  buyers  of  wo<xl  utility  poles  and 
the  designers  of  overhead  systems  This  was 
the  day  the  White  Hou.se  Conference  on  Nal- 
tural  Beauty  rep<jrted  to  the  President  and 
set  the  pattern  for  n  national  program  of 
envlroiunental    beautlflcatlon 

Many  answers  to  the  beautlhcatlon  ques- 
tion are  still  to  be  found,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  the  conference  had  Liaued  the  chal- 
lenge   and    formali^d    the    question    of    the 


Impact  of  energy  systems  upon  the  Ameri- 
can    landscape      Active    supporters    of    the 

beautlflcatlon  work  have  Included  electric 
utilities  and  the  manuTiwiturers  of  electri- 
cal equipment,  and  more  specifically,  the 
producing  more  power  for  more  people  for  a 
((uestlon  mav  be  asked  How  have  they 
met   that  challenge''" 

When  these  first  White  House  winds  of 
environmental  beautlflcatlon  swept  over  the 
country  It  found  the  electric  power  Industry 
pnKlucing  tn'Te  power  for  more  people  for  a 
cost  that  was  almi:)8t  the  same  level  It  had 
been  thirty  vears  before  It  found  an  in- 
dustry with  more  than  100.000.000  mUUon 
wi»>d  poles  delivering  ninety  percent  of  the 
nation's  electricity  to  homes,  farms  and  In- 
dustries It  found  an  Industry  which  every 
ten  years  liad  doubled  lu  power  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  ever  exptandlng  consumer 
and  industrial  growth,  while  steadily  main- 
taining low  rates  for  the  consumer. 

Throughout  these  years,  the  pole  Industry 
h.i-s  made  a  substantial  contribution  to  this 
tremendous  growth  and  the  maintenance  of 
this  favorabfe  rate  structure  by  producing 
durable  longlife  wood  poles  for  overhead 
electrical  lines,  and,  al.so.  at  no  significant 
increase  in  cost 

Such  progress  by  the  utilities  and  Its  sup- 
pliers has  been  the  outgrowth  of  the  rugged 
individual  and  corporate  initiative  that 
comes  from  the  competition  of  Industry  in 
a  iree  >ocletv  Such  progress  has  been  metis- 
ured  by  the  transportation  routes  and  equip- 
ment over  our  rivers,  canals,  roads,  rail- 
ways, expressways  and  airways  It  h.is  been 
measured  bv  towering  .smokestacks,  bulging 
watertowers  and  the  UU.  thin  wood  poles 
carrying  their  lines  of  power  and  communi- 
cation across  ji.uiliires  through  foresUs  ,ind 
down  city  streets 

nie  success  and  growth  of  the  electric 
utilities  on  the  .\merlcan  scene  and  their 
pttcirts  to  provide  the  convenience  ind  re- 
U.ibllity  of  electric  service  for  the  public  of 
America  is  .ind  continues  to  be  a  beautiful 
^torv 

As  the  wotKl  pole  followed  the  railroads 
west  and  towns  sprung  up  throughout  the 
land,  by  the  early  1900's  a  growing  ix)Ie 
landscape  was  evident  while  a  virile  \oung 
ulllltv  industry  .iggresslvely  expanded  to 
keep  pace  with  the  insatiable  thirst  for  elec- 
tric [Kjwer 

New  overhead  systems  unfolded  and  .vs  the 
demand  of  industry  and  public  for  more 
[Hjwer  continued,  utility  poles  became  loaded 
with  wire  and  gear  Getting  the  power  where 
It  was  wanted,  and  quickly,  and  getting  the 
m  iht  u.se  out  of  the  poles  already  erected  was 
paramount  in  the  minds  of  utility  execu- 
tives, engineers  and  linemen  To  some,  the 
clutter  of  crossarms  .md  tangled  wires  hav» 
l>een  offensive  but  to  others  the  sight  repre- 
sented .1  sign  of  the  times  a  Ijctter  life 
through  electrical  living 

In  the  years  that  followed,  the  priorities 
of  utility  objectives  in  overhead  systems  de- 
sign and  construction  remained:  safety,  re- 
liability, economy  and  lastly  appearance 
This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that  the  utili- 
ties were  nfit  concerned  with  appearance 
Yet  who  is  there  to  say  that  a  tall,  slender 
woi.il  iH.le  ,!.-i;iig  with  crosfiarms  and  glis- 
tening wires  IS  not  an  art  form  Or  that  a 
dozen  poles  dotting  the  horizon  and  .silhou- 
etted against  the  setting  sun  docs  not  pro- 
duce an  impressive  picture? 

It  Is  interesung  to  note  that  the  White 
Hou.se  Conference  according  to  Electrical 
World  criticism  centered  generally  on 
overhead  power  lines,  though  no  single  com- 
plaint was  made  speclhc  enough  or  often 
enough  to  engender  sustained  discussion 
Further  the  ttndlngs  of  the  Opinion  Re- 
search Corporation,  as  far  as  the  American 
public  Is  concerned,  showed  that  the  utility 
pole  or  overhead  syswms  Is  last  on  the  ll.st 
of  Issues  most  people  regard  as  important  to 
environmental  improvement    being  preceded 
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by  such  weighty  areas  as  unemployment, 
traffic  congesUon,  school  shortages,  urban 
redevelopment  and  others. 

In  the  climate  of  environmental  beautl- 
fictttion.  there  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
only  acceptable  way  to  Improve  the  aesthetic 
appearance  ol  the  landscape  is  to  place  all 
overhead  lines  underground.  While  the  sur- 
veys show  that  tills  would  be  an  extreme 
and  unnecessary  action,  even  if  considered 
desirable  such  action  would  have  to  be  meaa- 
ured  for  practicability  and  costs. 

Mr  Joseph  C.  Swldler.  when  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  stated 
that  to  bury  all  electric  power  lines,  even  If 
it  were  practical,  wou.d  cost  more  than  all 
other  conservation  and  beautiflcaUon  plans 
put  together  in  the  United  States.  An  esU- 
mated  price  tag  for  placing  existing  over- 
head lines  underground  la  $287  bllUon,  or 
more  than  three  times  the  power  Industry's 
total  capltaJ  Investment. 

Shocking!  True,  but  more  shocking  to  the 
fellow  who  would  pay  the  bill— the  American 
consumer.  And  certainly  foreign  to  the  idea 
that  abundant  use  of  electricity  must  be 
encouraged  bv  low  prices.  There  Is  no  dis- 
agreement that  minimal  electricity  costs  are  a 
rockbed  asset  of  the  American  economy,  since 
practically  every  product  or  service  we  buy 
or  use  Involves  electricity.  Higher  electricity 
costs  to  industry  and  consumers  alike  will 
add  to  the  prices  and  services  sold,  and  add 
to  inflation 

There  is  no  disagreement  that  some  home- 
owners In  a  region  may  be  able  to  afford  a 
more  expensive,  non-overhead  electricity  de- 
livery system  This  decision  is  the  right  of 
the  homeowner  or  that  industrial  consumec, 
who  in  some  instances,  may  find  an  under- 
ground system  or  even  a  split  system  desir- 
able. 

But  to  advocate  the  replacement  of  a  guar- 
anteed low-cost  overhead  power  delivery  sys- 
tem with  one  that  has  a  price  tag  that  could 
cover  the  cost  of  repurchasing  and  rebuild- 
ing every  national  park  in  the  country  is  not 
logical. 

In  keeping  with  the  changing  aesthetic 
tastes,  the  American  Wood  Preservers  In- 
stitute, and  many  of  the  electric  utilities  rec- 
ognized the  national  environmental  beautlfl- 
catlon movement  as  a  valid  pursuit  of  many 
responsible  leaders  and  Influence  groups. 
Currently,  the  utilities  and  the  AWPI  are  in- 
vesting more  than  a  million  dollars  to  de- 
velop new  designs  for  wood  overhead  systems. 
When  AWPI  set  about  Improving  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  products  it  established  proj- 
ect OSAR  ( Overhead  Systems  Appearance  Re- 
search) with  the  General  Electric  Company. 
And  when  research  turned  up  a  need  for  spe- 
cialized experience  in  overhead  hardware  de- 
.slgn.  A.  B,  Chance  joined  the  project.  In  ad- 
dition, a  ITtility  Advisory  Board,  composed 
of  private  and  public  power  utility  execu- 
tives and  serving  as  a  body  of  consultants, 
has  been  invaluable  in  sifting  the  design 
concepts  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  solu- 
tions. 

The  Board  ulso  recognized  that  a  still  fur- 
ther requirement  existed  to  report  to  the 
enure  industry  how  these  products  are  used 
in  attracuve  overhead  installations  by  the 
progressive  and  Imaginative  utilities. 

This  is  the  first  ol  a  monthly  series  to  ap- 
pear in  Wood  Preserving  to  answer  that  re- 
qvurement.  Besides  covering  clean  overhead 
construction  and  the  economics  of  power  de- 
livery, the  series  will  deal  with  safety,  reli- 
ability, pole  placement,  and  evaluate  the 
significance  of  environmental  problems  con- 
fronting our  country. 

Several  of  the  new  designs  have  already 
been  Installed  in  various  parts  of  the  nation. 
In  one  part  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
a  striking  new  •sunburst"  pole  design,  with 
pole-top  equipment  displayed  like  the  rays  of 
the  sun  Is  receiving  public  acclaim.  In  an- 
other area,  a  new  "see-through"  utility  pole 
of  laminated  wood  members  is  equally  suc- 
cessful aesthetically  according  to  the  latest 
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architectural  thinking.  And  In  still  other 
areas,  where  the  standard  wood  pole  that 
blends  more  Inconsplcuoasly  In  a  wooded- 
foliage  environment  could  be  an  unwanted 
standout,  such  as  the  desert-sky  landscape 
of  Arizona,  colored  poles  are  In  style. 

In  addition,  the  nation's  electric  utility 
companies  have  been  investing  other  mil- 
lions annually  in  outdoor  beautification. 
landscaping  and  streamlining  of  overhead 
electricity  delivery  systems.  Greater  capacity 
electric  wires  have  been  developed  and  in- 
stalled in  overhead  systems,  thus,  minimizing 
the  number  of  wires  overhead.  And  the  more 
compact  and  aesthetically-modern  pole-top 
equipment  is  steadily  being  installed  by 
utilities  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  overhead  electricity  delivery  systems  all 
over  the  nation. 

The  pole  Industry,  though  Just  one  support 
segment  of  the  electric  utility  industry,  is 
proud  of  the  contribution  it  is  making  and 
will  continue  to  make  in  the  future  for  bet- 
ter design  and  beautification.  It  is  also  proud 
of  its  efforts  in  forest  conservation  which 
could  be  considered  a  complement  to  the 
beautification  program.  For  example,  since 
the  first  utility  pole  was  placed  in  service  in 
this  country  enough  lumber  has  t>een  con- 
served through  wood  treatment  and  preser- 
vation methods  t«  build  every  existing  family 
in  this  country  a  seven  room  house  of  its 
own.  In  addition,  the  industry  reseeds  and 
regrows  those  forest  lands  where  it  does  lus 
own  cutting  or  it  buys  poles  Irom  lumber 
companies  who  also  take  their  responsibility 
seriously.  In  fact,  new  forest  growth  actually 
exceeds  the  cutting  rate. 

Tlie  challenge  posed  by  the  prowing  na- 
tional Interest  in  outdoor  beautification  is  a 
big  job  for  all  For  the  people  who  produce 
and  those  who  purchase  wood  utility  poles 
and  for  all  who  are  concerned  with  the  im- 
proved design  of  overhead  systems,  meeting 
this  challenge  is  well  underway,  in  fact,  in 
the  wood  pole  area  alone.  It  Is  estimated 
that  half  of  the  nation's  millions  of  wood 
pole  installations  will  feature  new  design 
characteristics  by  1975. 

The  American  Wood  Preservers  Institute 
has  been  so  impressed  with  the  tremendous 
progress  made  by  the  utility  industry  toward 
Improved  design  of  their  overhead  sys- 
tems that  it  established  an  award  to  rec- 
ognize these  outstanding  efforts  Called  the 
National  Citation  of  Excellence,  it  is  awarded 
to  those  companies  that  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  toward  Improving  the 
American  landscape  through  outstanding 
environmental  design  of  overhead  electricity 
delivery  systems. 

Wood  Preserving.  In  this  issue  (pages 
7  and  81.  features  a  few  of  the  award  re- 
cipients Irom  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Future  Issues  will  feature  other 
recipients,  and  examples  of  their  award  win- 
ning designs  and   installations. 

And  while  wood  utility  poles  are  funda- 
mentally still  a  workhorse  of  overhead  .sys- 
tems, the  new  pole  installations,  reflecting 
newer  styles  of  industrial  beauty,  are  tak- 
ing their  places  on  the  American  land- 
scape to  help  bring  more  electric  power  to 
more  people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost^ — 
while  helping  to  meet  the  challenge  for  a 
more  tieautiful  America. 
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RICHARD  NIXONS  CANDIDACY  FOR 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  L^NITED 
STATES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
rising  appeal  of  the  candidacy  of  Richard 


M.  Nixon  for  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  set  forth  recently  in 
several  editorials  and  columns  which 
view  the  matter  from  different  angles 
but  all  reach  the  same  conclu.sion— a  vic- 
tory for  Nixon  in  August  and  in  No- 
vember. 

Nixon  is  viewed  by  many  as  the  "nor- 
malcy man,"  and  most  Americans  are 
anxious  for  the  day  when  the  Nation  can 
achieve  the  normalcy  of  past  years.  This 
does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Nixon  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  status  quo;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  implies  that  he  possesses  the  ca- 
pabilities, as  well  as  the  wide  support  and 
leadership,  necessary  to  bring  the  Nation 
back  to  a  ix)int  where  a  new  beginning 
can  be  made. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  this  country 
has  strayed  badly  from  the  course  set 
down  by  our  forefathers.  The  present  ef- 
forts to  achieve  progress  are  leading  us 
to  nothing  but  disaster  and  dismay. 

Certainly  no  one  can  argue  with  Mr. 
Nixon's  qualifications  or  his  ability  to 
lead  the  countrj-  as  its  President.  He  has 
a  fine  record  in  Congress:  8  years  as  Vice 
President  and  8  years  of  study,  travel, 
and  reflection  which  enable  him  to  bring 
together  the  best  of  his  thoughts  and 
ideas  for  the  challenging  days  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Exten.sions  of  Remarks:  the 
Shreveport  Times,  June  23,  1968,  edito- 
rial entitled  "It's  a  Winner  Image  for 
Nixon";  Charleston  News  and  Courier^ 
July  12,  1968,  editorial  entitled  "Nixon's 
Strong  Points" ;  Spartanburg  Herald. 
July  19,  1968,  column  by  Henry  J.  Taylor 
entitled  "Nixon  Must  Make  Simple.  All- 
Out  Choice":  and  Charleston  News  and 
Courier,  July  22.  1968,  column  by  Holmes 
Alexander  entitled  "Nixon's  Appeal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Shreveport  i  Li.  )  Times,  June  2:1, 
19681 
It's  a  Wi.nnfr  Image  for  Nixon 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  is 
pushing  his  campaign  lor  the  GOP  presi- 
dential nomination  with  a  huge  advertising 
campaign  across  the  nation  (except  in  the 
Deep  South)  as  well  as  with  as  many  personal 
appearances  and  public  BUit^-ments  as  he  can 
manage.  Such  Uictics  always  bring  a  rise  in 
the  public  opinion  polls  lor  the  person  con- 
cerned in  the  issue  at  hand,  but  the  Governor 
does  not  seem  to  be  rising  e.specially  in  the 
minds  of  the  Republican  Party  leaders  whose 
delegations  were  not  chosen  through  pri- 
maries and  will  go  the  way  the  various  party 
machines  decide  when  the  lime  lor  noinina- 
iion  comes. 

Richard  Nixon,  on  the  turface.  is  chiefly 
watching  and  waiting.  If  at  any  tune  he 
thinks  Governor  Rockefeller  is  making  any 
real  hcadwav.  Mr  Nixon  will  move  But,  as  of 
now,  he  quite  obviously  intends  to  have  no 
per-sonal  tight  with  the  New  York  Governor 
Mr.  Nixon  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  reached  a  per- 
sonal agreement— privately— just  before  the 
1960  nominating  convention  that  supposedly 
meant  that  the  New  York  Governor  would  po 
down  the  line  for  Mr,  Nixon  in  the  campaign, 
but  he  didn't.  Apparently,  Mr,  Nixon  has  no 
idea  of  letting  Mr,  Rockefeller  goad  him  into 
a  personal  fight  or  deal  now  that  could  split 
the  partv. 

Thus  far.  political  commentators  around 
the  nation  seem  to  think  Mr  Rockefeller  has 
made  no  real  dent  in  the  Nixon  armor.  Gov- 
ernor Raymond  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania  has 
endorsed  Rockeicner  and  hopes  to  swing  the 
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delegation  that  wav  But  In  Pennsylvania 
voting  primary  Nixon  walked  away  with  the 
contest 

Niiw  OOP  llt)eral  3enat4.r  Haineld  of  Oregon 
and  OOP  conservative  Senat-.r  Strom  Thur- 
mond of  South  Carolina    1948  -Slates'  RIghU 
presidential  candidate  are  backing  Mr  NUon 
Where    two   s\ich    men    can    unite    t)ehind    u 
candidate  for  Prenldent.  that  candidate  must 
liave  something   " 
What    IS    m>p<:>rtant    to    remember    ulKiut 
HennsylvanUi  and  some  other  state*  Is  that 
they   are   the  states  which  originally   fought 
Nixon  In   1960  and   Uarry   Ooldwater  ui   1964 
ind   they  can  be  expected   to   follow   the   fur 
eft    path    of     the    OOP    now      It    was    0<^P 
Governor     Soranton     of     Pennsylvania     who 
rushed  into  nomination  trav  in  1964  and  ac- 
complished nothing 

In  Mlnnesot*  Governor  Rt>ckefeller  •iald  he 
was  pleased  to  And  that  onlv  something 
more  than  half  the  OOP  delegates  were  for 
NUon  and  the  rest  were  uncommitted  He  did 
not  point  out  -hat  the  remaining  less  than 
half  expressed  no  united  desire  for  Rocke- 
feller 

Nor  Old  he  mention  that  Minnesota  Is 
about  04.  politically  liberal  i  state  as  can 
be  found  Ita  people  made  Hubert  Humphrey, 
known  as  the  wild  man  of  politics.  '  Mayor 
of  Minneapolis,  then  US  Senator,  and  then 
helped  him  into  the  Vice  Presidency  Us 
Democratic  forces  are  for  him  now  It  elected 
and  re-elected  Eugene  McCarthy  darling  .f 
the  superllberal  and  leftist  Americans  r.T 
DemocraUc  Action  to  the  U  S  Senate  It  pro- 
duced that  ultra  political  wild  man  of  the 
OOP    Harold   Stassen     as   its   Governor 

Along  with  Minnesota  .ind  Pennsylvania. 
t,hese  suies  opposed  Cioldwater  for  the  nomi- 
nation m  1964  which  he  won  in  a  tlrst  bal- 
lot landslide  1  New  York  Michigan.  Connec- 
ticut .md  Maryland  These  .ire  the  states 
Etockefeller  !s  seeking  ^is  a  base  lor  his  nom- 
ination efforts  But  If  he  got  all  t>f  them  .vnd 
a  few  others,  he  still  would  tvave  a  pretty 
weak  base  and  liso  be  two  or  three  hundred 
votes  short  of  nommatlun 

In  other  words  the  so-called  recent  gains 
of  Rockefeller  have  come  only  in  the  most 
extremist  liberal  st.ites  of  the  OOP  -md  not 
in  all  of  these:  -.tales  that  always  go  In  the 
direction  of  .elt  oxtremlsm  in  parry  conven- 
tions 

Further  David  S  Broder.  chief  political 
commentator  :or  the  very,  very  liberal  Wasli- 
ington  Post,  writes 

Rockefeller  hiis  nut  yet  found  or  created 
.1  useful  issue  between  Nixon  .md  himself 
In  the  view  of  most  Republican  politicians- 
including  some  of  his  own  well  wishers-  his 
effort  to  wrap  himself  m  the  mantle  of  Rob- 
ert P  Kennedy  is  probably  the  wrong  tactic 
for  him  to  take  at  a  time  when  'he  country— 
or  at  least  the  portion  of  it  reflected  in  the 
OOP  power  structure — is  moving  in  a  con- 
servative direction  ' 

Nur  does  the  New  York  Governor  seem  U) 
recognize  that,  m  his  tlnal  weeks  of  life. 
Robert  P  Kennedy  was  drawing  away  from 
portions  of  that  p'.>lltlcal  mantle-  particu- 
larly as  to  the  present  welfare  system 

Nor  18  Governor  Kocitefeller  likely  to  get 
far  with  the  argument  that  Nixon  has  a 
lo«er  image,  i  contention  ioetered  especially 
by  liberals  of  TV  in  past  vears  Nixon  lo«t  to 
John  P  Kennedy  in  1960  by  U8.U00  votes  in 
the  popular  count  well  under  two- tenths  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  -Jjtal  '-ote  case  for  the 
two  of  them  and  John  Kennedy  did  not  gel 
a  majority  of  the  total  vote  cast  for  all  can- 
didates, being  only  a  plurality  winner  In  the 
popular  ballots  There  were  .  harges  of  vote 
cijunt  IrHud  In  Illinois.  Missouri  ind  Texas — 
charges  backed  by  some  documentation— In 
the  Democratic  counting  In  Chicago  there 
were  convictions  in  courts  for  election  frauds 
against  Nlxou  Nixon  lost  Illinois  by  mly 
about  8.000  and  Missouri  by  Just  a  little 
more  A  change  of  some  35,000  votes  m  these 
three  state*  could  have  given  him  electoral 
college  victory  over  Kennedy 
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Nixon  was  tirged  by  friends  to  t.^ke  the 
1960  election  v>  court  He  refused  holding 
that  It  would  he  a  drawn  out  case  leaving 
the  country  without  an  elected  President  or 
with  one  whi:iB«  tenure  was  dubious,  at  a 
lime  of  both  domestic  .md  international 
crisis  He  placed  his  country  above  his  own 
desires 

In  our  opinion  Mr  NUon  was  wrong  In 
letting  hla  political  advisers  push  him  into 
the  California  gubernatorial  race  In  1962  and 
he  conducted  the  wrong  kind  of  campaign 
That  is  the  only  real  loser  blotch  on  .<.  long 
record  of  victories 

Nlxons  total  vote  In  this  year's  primaries 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  GOP  nomina- 
tion candidate  in  history 

In  New  Hampshire  he  outdrew  Hix-kefeller 
3.o2tt  to  248  in  write-ins  on  the  Democratic 
ballot  .Rockefeller  says  I  can  draw  more 
Demcx-rutlc  and  independent  votes  than 
Nixon  I  and  swept  the  GOP  contest  In  six 
ma)or  primaries.  Nixon  got  85  per  cent  of  the 
total  GOP  vote  t^.  9  per  cent  for  Governor 
Rengan  .md  2  per  cent  for  Rockefeller  these 
being  stales  ui  which  all  three  were  cither 
,.n  the  ballot,  or  strong  write-in  campaigns 
were  conducted  tor  Rockfeller  and  Reagan 

In  New  Hampshire  and  Nebraska  the  Nixon 
GOP  vote  iigalnst  ballot  competition,  was 
f^re  ter  in  each  state  than  the  total  vote  for 
all  Democratic  candidates 

Loeers  image'  Its  .v  winner's  image  that 
Nuon   Is  presenting  these  days 
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I  Prom     the     Charleston     (SC)      News     and 
Courier.  July  12    19681 
Nixon  s    Strong    Points 
An    American    in    Britain,    writing    to    the 
London   Observer    has  itlven  some  good  rea- 
sons why  Richard  M    Nixon  may  succeed  m 
his  presidential  bid  ihla  year 

Robert  Temple  took  issue  with  The  Ob- 
^f.-\er  -,  criticism  'I  Mr  Nixon  as  a  candidate 
without  a  flamboyant  campaign  style  He  said 
that  If  the  American  people  elect  Mr  Nlion 
It  will  be  because  the  pubUc  thinks  he 
would  be  a  gtMXl  President— although  he  is 
not  young  and  dashing,  has  no  "Shaggy  locks 
of  hair  on  tus  forehead,  and  speaks  without 
I  M.issachusetts  .iccent  NUon  w.us  .i  Con- 
gressman a  Senator  .md  was  Vice  President 
•or  eight  vears  He  is  a  qualified  and  com- 
petent man  for  the  Presidency  and  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  .iware  of  a  few  things  of  impor- 
tance such  as  this  — they  are  not  always  over- 
whelmed merely  by  glamor  ' 

Even  If  the  vuters  were  influenced  chiefly 
by  glamor,  and  not  by  a  mans  convlctlona 
or  ability.  Mr  Nixon  wouldn't  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  running  against  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey Whatever  else  Mr  Humphrey  may  be. 
he  IS  not  glamor<'U3 

No  doubt  the  news  media  .ue  at  fault 
in  overempha^zlng  the  appearance  of  candi- 
dates It  doesn  t  make  imy  difference  whether 
a  presidential  candidate  Is  short  or  tall,  fat 
or  skinny  in  tus  JOs  or  his  50s  What  counta 
is  a  candidates  integrity,  intelligence,  ex- 
perience ourage  .md  c.ipaclty  for  national 
leadership  in  a  time  of  danger 


iFrwm    the    Spartanburg    iriC)    Herald,  July 

19.   19681 

Nixon   Must  Mkhz  Simpli:.  All-Out  Choice 

I  By    Henry    J     Taylor) 

Able  Richard  M  Nixon  has  a  simple  choice 
.ind  the  more  surely  he  makes  U— all  out— 
the  better  It  will  t>e  for  him  and  for  the  Re- 
publican party 

NUons  Democratic  opponents,  along  with 
Gov  Nelson  A  Rockefeller  claim  that  he  i  or 
any  Republican  I  can  win  only  by  .ippeallng 
to  the  so-called  Democrau  and  independents. 
This  18  a  booby  trap 

First  It  .issumes  the  rigidity  of  groups  that 
Lxlay  simply  does  not  exist  Blocs  disappear, 
or  become  not  decisive,  when  an  over-all 
protest   vote   wants   to   make  Itself   felt 

Second,  this  is  the  same  old  tlmeworn  push 
by  writers  .ind  others  whi»e  hearts  .ire  really 


with  the  Democrats  and  very  humanly  want 
a  Republican  nominee  who  Is  as  close  to 
being  a  Democrat  as  Is  available 

How  come  that  nearly  every  Administra- 
tion spokesman  and  nearly  all  Demix-rats  In 
the  press  prefer  Mr  Rockefeller?  They  warn 
the  Republicaivs  lo  scuttle  Mr  Nixon  They 
wring  their  hands  In  behalf  of  the  GOP  and 
insist  that  It  seek  a  moderate  "  Republican. 
What  13  this  Idiotic  search  for  a  Republican 
mixlerate'"' 
By  every  conceivable  definition  und  test 
Richard  M    Nixon  Is  a  moderate 

The  trouble  is  that  Mr  Nixon  far  more 
than    Mr     Rockefeller,    threatens   the   status 

quo. 

Well,  that's  exactly  where  Mr.  Nixon  s  sim- 
ple choice  comes  In. 

The  harder  he  hits  at  the  status  quo.  and 
concentrates  his  appeal  us  a  dissatisfied,  wor- 
ried Anierlcin  who  will  throw  the  rascals 
out.  ■  the  closer  he  will  come  to  the  great, 
throbbing  support  of  the  country  Moreover 
Mr  NUon  has  the  duty  to  fairly  and  honor- 
ably di  this  in  justice  to  the  two-party  sys- 
tem Nothing  needs  competition  so  much 
.IS  i^overnment  bodies 

Endorsement  of  this  stance,  this  positive 
turn-away  from  the  b<x>by  trap,  is  available 
in  a  veritable  Niagara  of  evidence. 

.Sen  Eugene  J  McCarthy's  surprise  show- 
ings merely  display  the  scope  and  intensity 
of  the  dl.ssatlsf.ictlon  with  the  status  quo 
even  within  the  DemocraOc  party  Itself. 

His  stunning  success  In  the  New  York 
Democratic  primary  .ill  but  completed  the 
evidence  that  Vice-President  Hubert  H 
Humphrey  cannot  campaign  on  the  Great 
Society's  record  as  It  now  stands  and.  as  gen- 
eriUy  conceded,  would  lose  both  New  York 
State  and  California  against  any  Republican. 
The  full  array  of  Empire  State  Democratic 
party  leaders  will  confirm  thU  to  you  pri- 
vately 

Mr  McCarthy.  naUonwlde.  Is  neither  a  man 
of  great  standing  nor  a  whlz-bang  TV  orator 
The  McCarthy  phenomenon  should  be  read 
m  terms  of  how  Immense  Is  the  roar  of  the 
protest  vote. 

Gallup  reports  that  George  C  Wallace  has 
nearly  doubled— to  16  per  cent— his  nation- 
wide support  since  April  It  has  never  been 
so  high  Mr.  Wallace  Is  a  poor  exponent  of 
the  protest  vote  and,  like  Mr.  McCarthy,  he 
IS  merely  revealing  resentments  against  the 
status  quo. 

In  addition.  President  Johnson  himself 
gave  Mr.  NUon  a  roaring  lip  about  the  dis- 
satisfaction by  hla  March  31  withdrawal. 

If  you  get  out  Into  the  grass  roots  the  Mc- 
Carthy and  Wallace  phenomena  become  less 
mysterious  Everrwhere  I  go  across  the  coun- 
try average  folks  seem  Just  Itching,  and 
ready,  to  kick  somebody  In  the  pants — ind 
'hey  don't  care  much  who. 

People  vote  against,  not  for.  In  most  elec- 
tions although  candidates'  vanity  .seldom 
permits   a   candidate   to   believe    this. 

Throw  the  rascaU  out'  Is  the  thing  that 
works  If  anything  Is  to  work  against  the 
great  md  entrenched  power  of  the  "Ins." 

As  usual  -with  the  'ina,"  their  ambition 
Is  to  lure  the  Republicans,  first.  Into  nomi- 
nating a  Democrat  blood-brother  and.  falling 
this  to  claim  that  no  one  who  Is  a  real  op- 
ponent into  the  defensive,  always  speak  of 
the  future  because  the  present  would  kill 
them  deader  than  a  duck,  and  have  the 
whole  charade  end  up  making  their  opponent 
unable  to  polarize  the  protest  vote. 
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I  From   the  Charleston    iSC  i    News  .md 
Courier.  July  22.  1968] 

NixoN  s  Appeal 
(By  Holmes  Alexander  i 
Washington  —  Nixon  For  Normalcy.  '  It  13 
becoming  the  unspoken  slogan  of  the  man  s 
campaign  It  does  not  stir  the  blood.  Nor  grip 
the  heart  Nor  stimulate  the  brain.  But  It 
appeals  to  the  tired  bones,  the  strained 
nerves,  the  fagged  mind  It  calls  for  respite 
It  pleads  for  Turn  Again  Home.  It  harks  back 


to  the  dear,  dull  days  of  the  Elsenhower  Era 
when  all  we  had  were  peace,  prosperity  and 
the  sincere  endeavor  of  a  wonderful  old  pa- 
triot in  the  White  House 

NUon.  the  normalcy  man.  Is  not  the  hero 
that  our  nge  demnnds.  but  he  Is  shaping  up 
as  the  next  best  thing,  imd  maybe  the  better 
thing  The  people  want  him.  and  they  don't 
object  to  1ns  being  somewhat  less  than  ex- 
traordltiirv  Since  the  first  of  the  year  Dick 
Nixon  has  exposed  himself  in  10  state  con- 
tests of  .-^orts.  .ind  one  million  persons  have 
endorstd  him  one  way  or  another. 

In  the  typical  primary,  his  managers  say. 
Nuon  picked  up  momentum  as  he  cam- 
paigned, ^'alnlng  12  per  cent  in  vote-accept- 
ance from  start  to  finish  In  the  over-all.  he 
did  10  per  cent  better  than  the  polls  antici- 
pated winning  support  whenever  he  met  the 
people  Under  the  h\sh  of  Gov.  Rockefeller's 
criticism.  NUon  has  surged.  More  funds,  more 
workers,  more  solidification  have  been  the  re- 
sult-s  for  Nixon  (  f  the  Rockefeller  blitz. 

Normalcy,  though  there's  no  such  word  out- 
side of  politics.  Is  a  national  condition  in  de- 
mand upon  occasion  bv  the  people.  They  de- 
manded It  after  two  terms  of  the  evangelical 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  preferred  it  In  Ike  over 
Stevensonlan  intellectualism  after  five  terms 
of  Roosevelt-Truman.  The  people  are  de- 
manding normalcy  ajiain.  having  been  worn 
to  a  frazzle  bv  the  New  Frontier  and  the 
Great  Society,  bv  orgies  of  'freedom"  and 
sunstrokes  of  'enlightened"  foreign  pohcy. 

Normalcy  like  a  comfortable  old  shoe, 
doesn't  take  ;i  very  bright  shine.  Compared 
with  Rockefeller.  Nixon  doesn't  glitter.  Com- 
pared with  Humphrey,  he  hasn't  got  the 
thumping  record  of  having  tramped  all  over 
the  liberal  landscape  Alongside  George  Wal- 
lace NUon  doesn't  walk  in  the  jackboots 
that  stomp  down  on  troublemakers  in  hob- 
nail disdain. 

In  fact,  though  the  people  seem  to  want 
him  they  have  not  moved  to  Nixon  with  a 
rush  He  will  still  have  to  survive  Rockefeller's 
ability  to  lead  at  the  summer  polls.  Hum- 
phrey has  the  many  advantages  of  belong- 
ing to  a  dominant  party  Wallace  is  bene- 
fitting from  a  more  vivid  personality  and  a 
louder  voice  of  protest. 

But  these  others  aren  t  heroes,  cither.  Not 
one  of  them. 

And  none  of  them  pives  the  comfortable 
promise  of  back  to  normalcy.  It  is  Nixon's 
increasing  appeal. 


INTERNATIONAL     COFFEE 
MENT  OF  1968 


AGREE - 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  House  is  being  asked  to  consider  leg- 
islation which  has  not  been  subjected  to 
the  congressional  process  of  thorough 
study  and  deliberation.  We  are  being 
asked  to  extend  legislation  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  5  years  but  without 
knowing  the  economic  effects  of  the 
agreement  on  the  United  States  and  the 
developing  countries  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  help  economically. 

The  press  release  announcing  the  1 
day  of  hearings  on  the  agreement  was 
issued  Wednesday,  June  26,  1968.  only  12 
days  before  the  hearings  on  July  8,  1968. 
Moreover,  those  wishing  to  testify  had  to 
.submit  such  a  request  by  the  close  of 
business  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  1968.  6  days 
later.  As  a  result  of  this  procedure  only 
the  administration  had  witnesses  present 
at  the  hearings.  There  is  opposition  to 
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the  agreement,  but  it  was  not  allowed 
enough  lime  to  prepare  its  case. 

The  only  opposition  testimony  pre- 
sented was  a  letter  read  into  the  Record 
by  the  chairman  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
Coffee  A.ssociation.  The  association's  ob- 
jections to  the  apieemcnt  were  as 
follows : 

1  As  a  form  of  indirect  foreign  iiid.  Uie 
Agreement  unfauiv  penalizes  the  collee  con- 
suming public  for  a  purp<jse  which,  since  it 
is  part  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Is 
presumably  of  equal  benefit  to  all  Americans, 
cortee  drinkers  or  not.  -niis  injustice  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  coflee  consumption 
IS  highest  among  low  income  groups. 

2  The  Agreement  and  particuliirly  the  un- 
certainties of  its  quarterly  export  quota  sys- 
tem seriously  interfere  with  the  orderly  flow 
of  cofTee  supplies  to  United  States  processors 
and  thus  makes  it  increasinply  difficult  for 
them  to  offer  a  reasonably  priced  product  to 
the  American  consumer 

3.  Although  a  prime  purpoFC  of  the  Apree- 
ment  was  to  enhance  political  and  economic 
stability  in  the  exporting  countries,  the  belief 
of  many  of  our  members  is  that  the  Agree- 
ment lias  produced  only  isolated  and  spo- 
radic instances  of  real  benefit  to  individuals 
in  producing  c(3untnes,  especially  small 
farmers 

4  The  IntoriKitional  Coffee  Organlitation 
is  imposing  en  :ai  our  mcmbersnip  and  on 
individuals  and  firms  active  in  every  phase 
ct  the  coffee  business  from  prower  to  United 
States  proces.«ors  a  costly  administrative  bur- 
den of  restrictions  and  procedures  Experi- 
ence tells  us  that  this  burden  of  'red  tape  ' 
Is  unlikely  to  disappear  and  that  it  should 
tend  to  expand  under  the  new  agreement. 

5.  The  International  Coffee  Agreement  was 
intended  to  be  a  temporary  vehicle  under 
which  supply  and  demand  could  be  equated 
so  as  to  help  promote  political  and  economic 
stability  in  developing  countries.  The  failure 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  to 
achieve  significant  progress  toward  one  of 
its  basic  objectives  that  of  equating  supply 
and  demand  clearly  indicates  that  the  Agree- 
ment cannot   be   self-liquidating. 

6.  Many  produclng-country  members  and 
importing-country  members  outside  of  the 
United  States  have  not  shown  any  real  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  their  own  interests  to  the 
common  good,  and  the  result  has  been  wide- 
spread violation,  with  tacit  or  open  foreipn 
governmental  approval,  of  the  Agreement  s 
spirit  and  letter. 

These  are  all  .serious  questions  and 
worthy  of  proper  study.  But  such  was  not 
the  case.  Tliese  questions  remain  unan- 
swered. 

My  main  point  is  that  we  literally  do 
not  know  what  the  effect  of  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  has  been  and 
whether  or  not  its  extension  is  in  any- 
one's best  interest — here  or  abroad. 

Before  this  agreement  is  extended  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  should 
thoroughly  study  the  issues  involved  to 
insure  that  the  program  is  soundly  con- 
ceived. 

I  filed  minority  views  on  the  report 
from  the  committee  raising  these  same 
points.  These  minority  views  follow: 

MINORITY     VIEWS    OF    THOMAS    B.    CCTRTIS 

It  is  Clear  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
duct the  studies  or  hold  the  hearings  neces- 
sary to  render  proper  judgment  to  the  House 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  extending  the 
International   Coffee  Agreement  for  5  years. 

The  issues  involved  in  this  international 
agreement  are  so  serious  to  the  American 
consuming  public  as  well  as  to  the  basic  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  many  nations  in  the  Amer- 
icas that  the  House  should  have  the  infor- 
mation necessary  lo  make  sound  judgments. 
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The  House  should  not  merely  rubberstamp 
the  judgments  of  the  executive  departments 
in  this  important  matter 

Certainly  it  is  evident  that  the  economic 
development  of  the  American  countries  af- 
fected bv  this  agreement  m  the  past  has  not 
lived  up  to  either  the  promises  t.r  the  expec- 
tations On  the  record  of  the  pa-st  we  must 
presume  that  the  policies  pursued  have  been 
faulty    This  .'■upgests  the  need  for  scruUny. 

Finallv  in  spue  of  the  plea  of  the  need  for 
urpent  action  the  record  of  the  past  demon- 
strates that  there  is  need  lor  deliberation 
and  no  need  for  haste 

Let  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee  de- 
velop the  inlormation  and  arguments  nec- 
essary t.o  insure  that  this  iiropram  to  be  ex- 
tended five  vears  is  soundly  conceived  for 
the  benefit  both  of  the  U.S  consumer  and 
the  American  nations  involved. 

Thomas  B.  Cvktis. 


HEMISFAIR 


HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tiiipuished  Senator  l.-om  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower  I  is  necessarily  absent  today.  On 
his  behalf.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  statement 
he  has  prepared  with  regard  to  Hemis- 
Fair  and  an  article  entitled  "Life  at 
HemisFair  Worth  Living,"  written  by 
William  F.  Buckley,  Jr..  and  published  in 
the  Washmpton  Evening  Star  of  recent 

date.  ,        ^   . 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment   and    article    were    ordered    to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Toweb 

The  Wushnigton  Star  recently  published  a 
<:uperb  review  of  HemisFair  I  have  been  an 
earlv  and  ardent  proponent  of  San  Antonio  s 
exquisite  exposition  and  was  pleased  to  read 
Mr  Buckleys  kudos  to  San  Antonio  and 
HemisFair. 

William  F  Buckley,  Jr.  is  one  of  my  fav- 
orite lournaliEls  and  conservative  intellec- 
tuals His  columns  are  always  thought  pro- 
voking, and  this  one  was  especially  note- 
worthy in  regard  to  the  controversial  him. 
■US."'  by  Francis  Thompson,  being  s-hown  in 
the  US  "pavilion  at  HemisFair. 

Life  at  HemisFair   Wcp.th   Living 
( By  William  F.  Buckley  Jr  ) 

S,\N  Antcnio.— It  is  a  pity  that  most  of  the 
publicity  given  to  San  Antonio's  HemisFair 
has  centered  on  the  documentary  presented 
at  the  U.S.  Pavilion,  a  '25-minute  film  of 
surpassing  technical  beauty  devised  by 
Francis  Thompson,  which  however  ends  us 
tip  in  a  Wagnerian  seizure  of  despair  over 
Americas  shortcomings. 

Indeed  one  has  the  imprecision,  at  the  end 
c.f  the  narrative  written  by  W  H  Auden.  that 
the  only  patriotic  Ihinp  America  could  do  is 
to  cease  to  exist,  a  fate  many  of  .America's 
critics  would  seem  to  desire  for  us  except 
for  the  inconvenience  such  an  enaing  would 
cause  to  our  poets  of  despair. 

Mrs  Lyndon  Johnson  confessed  to  being 
made  very  unhappy  by  a  film  which  makes 
no  mention  of  America's  efforts  to  help  the 
needy,  or  to  tame  the  rampageous  effects  of 
the  machine,  or  to  ease  the  strained  rela- 
tions between  the  races  A  foreigner  seeing 
this  particular  film  would  probably  reason 
(a)  that  America  is  a  very  foolish  and 
ungrateful  country  and  not  a  little  neurotic, 
so  to  "Stress  its  in.perfections  on  occasions 
that  are  suited  to  heraldic  exuberance  and 
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(b)  Uuit  we  ar*  »  r»tber  enCWsarlng  peopl*. 
who  h»T«  n«T«r  got  rid  of  the  cenaortoua 
gbost  oX  Cotton  M*lher 

It  la  •  pity  tto«t  the  fllm  aheorbe  so  much 
sttenUon  »w»y  from  a  fair  which  U  a  gre^t 
and  ineufflclently  celebrated  delight,  and. 
alaa  hM  only  ten  week*  left  lo  run  The 
size  or  the  thing  U  quite  staggering,  when 
one  think*  of  the  reeourcM  of  San  .\ntonlo. 
a  city  of  leas  than  a  million  people  The  ef- 
fort mu«t  have  been  a  strain,  and  clearly  It 
haa  involved  an  aaeerUon  of  unity  by  a 
blraclal  community  which  does  nut  always 
work  effectively  tijgether 

The  reeult  le  altogether  plea-sing  It  is 
anything  but  a  provincial  production  It  liaa 
been  created  with  great  oire.  following 
rather,  the  lde«  of  the  f-ilr  which  attempla 
some  kind  of  harmony  tind  cloeeneas.  rather 
than  the  fair  which  encourages  mutational 
indlvldtiallty  The  national  exhibits  are  of 
course  smaller  than  those  in  New  York  and 
Montreal,  but  they  are  thoughtful,  and 
bright,  and  intereetlng,  for  Instance  the 
.Mexican  Exhibit  and  the  French 

The  tran-sportatlon  facilities  .ire  iltogether 
adequa**.  with  mlnlralls  laclni?  About  the 
JO-acrn  spread,  and  skl-gondolaa  arching  over 
the  whole  There  Is  an  entertainment  area 
several  times  the  <rtze  of  Sew  Y  .rks  In  1964. 
with  everything  except  hooUhy-kootch  — 
Sallv  Rand  w.is  not  invited 

There  is  the  altogether  unique  rontrlbu- 
Uon  of  the  Olrard  Tru.st  which  owns  the 
largest  coUertlon  of  miniature  to;k  .vrt  in 
the  world  Mr  Olrard.  the  .irchltecl  and  In- 
terior designer,  has  put  together  iO  'Xld 
tableaux  made  up  of  10  000  pieces  from  his 
hundreda  of  thousands-piece  .oUectlon  which 
are  enthralling,  whether  to  an  artist  or  a 
child,  scenes  of  the  Nativity,  of  I.atln  .^.mer- 
ican  weddings  and  funerals  .iiid  cockflghta 
and  bullflghta.  market  places  and  toy  store* 
It  la  the  single  most  memorable  feature  of 
the  fair,  and  it  Is  no  wonder  that  cities  from 
all  over  are  scrambling  for  the  favor  of  Mr 
Olrard  If  the  exhibition  remains  m  San 
Antonio,  as  the  fair's  directors  hope  It  will 
stirvlve  the  HemlsPalr  \s  lu.stlly  as  the  Eiffel 
Tower  haa  .survived  Parts  a  exhibition  almtjot 
a  century  ago 

There  la  -.he  finest  exhibit  of  photographa 
of  -tports  ever  assembled. 

There  are  a  dotsen  of  the  most  exquisite 
plcturea  fn>m  the  Prado  Muesum.  worth 
probably  »30  million  ir  so.  and  Spain  haa 
served  notice  that  this  Is  positively  the  laat 
tune,  such  waa  the  fuaa  and  bother  and  the 
local  fear  that  something  might  go  wrong 
(that  la  the  way  the  Spaniards  feel  about 
their  p»lntlng».  that  if  they  are  damaged,  so 
would  be  Spain  s  psyche  I  The  Spanish 
f»»vlllon  offers  a  Flamenco  Troupe  with  the 
incomparable  Victoria  Salcedo  of  Madrid 
the  beat  Flamenco  I  have  .seen  In  a  dozen 
years. 

There  are  small  and  numerous  restaurants, 
but  the  distinctive  eating  feature  of  the  fair 
la  three  clusters  >t  arcada-type  food-dlspen- 
sarlea.  where  you  can  pick  up  not  only  hot- 
dogs  and  hamburgers,  but  Quiche  Lorraine, 
crepes  suzettes.  tamalee,  ahlah  kebab,  and 
sit  down  in  the  open  with  your  beer  or  your 
wine  or  your  chocolate  malted  milk  and  a 
book  of  poems  by  W  H  .\uden  and  figure 
that,  Juat  maybe,  life  is  worth  living  in 
America  after  -ill 


THREAT  TO  PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  lujitoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdaj/.  July  30.  1968 
Mr  KINDLBY  Mr  Speaker,  a  group  of 
House  Republlcaiu  today  called  upon  the 
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United  States  to  use  Its  Influence  and 
other  reaourcea  to  give  effect  to  a  nine- 
point  set  of  principles  for  peace.  sUbllity, 
and  progress  in  the  Middle  Elast. 

In  a  concurrent  resolution  Introduced 
UKlay  tlie  uroup  .spelled  out  the  princi- 
ples, and  i.ssued  a  joint  statement 

-Vs  the  chief  .spon.sor  of  the  resolution 
I  wa-s  plea-sed  to  have  as  cospon.sors: 
P  Bradford  Morse,  of  Massachusetts; 
KoBERT  Takt.  Jr  of  Ohio  E  Y  Berry,  of 
South  Dakota,  Veknon  W  Thomsom,  of 
Wlscan.sin,  members  uf  the  House  Kor- 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  and  Sherman  P 
Lloyo,  of  Utah,  Marvin  L  Ksch,  of  Mich- 
igan. Larry  Winn.  Jr  ,  of  Kan.sas;  and 
William  V  Uoth,  of  Delaware,  who 
.-.frvc  with  mv  as  members  of  the  House 
Republican  task  force  on  Western  al- 
liance."; 

Text  of  the  statement  and  lesolutlon: 
\  iprlou-i  threat  to  \.Mr!d  pe.u-e  pxl-sts  In 
the  Medlterrane.^n-Mlcldle  East-PcrsUn  Uulf 
aa  a  result  of  the  continuing  I.sraell-Arab 
confrontation,  the  quickening  military-eco- 
nomic-political  penetration  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  wlthdraw,il  of  British  forces 
from  b.\aes  that  have  guaranteed  stability  for 
more  than  .i  century 

Three  dangerous  games  are  being  played 
t.iday  in  the  explosive  atmosphere  of  the  Mid- 
dle E.-ist  poker,  bllndm.^n's  bluff,  and 
chicken  '  s,)me  would  luld  a  fourth  game, 
or  perhaps  :t  could  more  .iccurately  be  called 
a  scenario"  .uid  that  is  Russian  roulette  It 
has  become  iil.Tioat  trite  to  say  that  the  Mid- 
dle E:i-st  is  a  tlmebomb.  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  Ironically.  Western  civilization 
which  began  at  the  trlcontlnental  hub  where 
the  .Mesopotamlan  Valley  is  cradled  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tlgns  Rivers  may  Itself 
be  the  prelude  to  the  ending  of  the  human 
.idventure  unless  positive.  Imaginative  and 
forthright  political  settlements  are  forth- 
coming .iiid  implemented  Not  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  haa  any  one  corner  of  the 
globe  been  the  setting  for  political  and  re- 
ligious strife  of  such  a  magnitude  of  open 
violence  Since  the  United  Nations  created 
the  .state  of  Israel  in  1948  three  wars  alone 
have  been  fought  over  the  question  of  Pales- 
tine Acta  of  violence  have  been  almost  daily 
occurrences  along  the  Jordan-Iarael  cease  fire 
line;  other  outbreaks  of  violence  have  oc- 
curred m  Lebanon.  Iraq.  Yemen  and  South 
Yemen.  .>a  the  former  Aden  Federation  la  now 
known  Contlictlng  clalma  have  raised  ten- 
aioiLs  m  Kuwait  and  the  Truclal  States. 

The  .Middle  Eaat  is  of  vast  importance  to 
the  world  becauae  of  lu  strategic  geography, 
Its  v.ist  oil  resources  (60~»  of  the  world's 
known  reserve »,  the  political  and  economic 
potential  of  Ita  people,  whose  religions,  sci- 
ence, art  and  culture  have  enriched  the  fabric 
of  Weatem  life  and  becauae  It  haa  become  a 
crltic.il  area  i>f  confrontation  between  pro- 
Western  countries  and  those  supported  by 
The  Soviet  Union 

The  strategic  confrontation  may  appear 
lees  dramatic  than  the  Cuban  Missile  crisis 
but  It  is  no  less  real,  no  less  deadly,  and 
no  .M48  imp<jrtant.  The  Soviet-American  con- 
frontation u  of  recent  origin  m  the  ^41ddJe 
East  and  is  set  .xgainat  a  background  stage 
of  turmoil  that  existed  long  between  the 
emergence  of  the  two  great  powers  who  now 
plot  their  next  moves  in  the  game  of  political 
.■iPR.'i  in  the  Middle  East 
Ru.sala.  under  Czars  and  Commissars  alike, 
haa  been  Intrigued  by  the  prlz«  of  the 
Middle  F.aat  Prom  earliest  times  becauae  of 
lis  deolre  for  a  southern  access  to  the  water- 
ways of  the  world.  Russia  haa  developed  a 
primary  political  Interest  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  abBorptlon  of  vaat  areas  of  Central 
Asia  with  iU  Moslem  population  Into  the 
Russian  Empire  haa  been  a  second  motivat- 
ing  source   of    politicai   concern     There    are 
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uxlay  more  Turkish  peoples  in  the  -Soviet 
Union  than  in  Turkey  and  more  Moelenvi 
than  in  the  United  Arab  Republic  Thus 
Russia  haa  an  organic  connection  with  the 
Middle  Eaat.  a  factor  which  goes  far  in 
explaining  tlielr  current  fascination  for  the 
urea 

PolltlcaUy  speaking,  the  United  States.  In 
contrast  to  Russia.  Is  a  newcomer  to  the 
Middle  East  It  lias  strategic  Interests  In  the 
transit  n-utea.  the  llow  of  oil  and  freedom 
of  the  area  from  local  conflict  and  hostile 
domlnatloji  Suez  provides  for  the  U  S.  a 
connecting  link  between  the  6th  ttaet  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  7th  fletft  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  Military  overflight  privileges 
through  Middle  E.-ist  air  space  are  Important 
both  in  terms  of  supply  of  American  military 
installations  east  of  Suee  and  In  carrying 
out   our   global   defense   commitments. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the  United 
States  haa  no  other  wise  optlona.  It  must 
luse  Its  influence  and  its  power  to  maintain 
peace  .ind  to  enoouraige  equitable  solutions 
that  win  guarantee  the  rights  of  all  peoples 
in  the  region 

Hopefully,  our  allies  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organisation  will  Join  In  these  Initia- 
tives Indeed,  cooperation  would  seem  as 
essential  to  the  self-interest  of  our  NATO 
allies  as  to  our  own  The  Soviet  naval  buildup 
In  the  Mediterranean,  the  Intensive  ship- 
ment of  RusBlan  and  Communist-bloc  arms 
to  Egypt.  Syria  and  Algeria,  the  danger  to 
uadltlonal  European  oil  sources,  and  the 
march  of  Soviet  Influence  across  North 
Africa  menaces  the  eastern  and  southern 
flank  of  NATOs  basic  western  defense  sys- 
tem. 

The  crux  of  instability  In  this  region  is  the 
festering  confronUtlon  between  Israel  and 
the  .Arab  world 

.^n  equitable  solution  of  this  20-year-oId 
problem  must  be  a  major  aim  of  U.S.  foreign 
tx>llcy.  The  United  Statea  played  a  major 
role  in  the  creaUon  of  the  sUte  of  Israel  and 
has  continued  to  play  an  Important  part  in 
Its  development.  It  must  now  accept  the  at- 
tendant responslblllUes.  It  miut  take  the 
lead  in  bringing  peace  to  the  area. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  trading  on  Israeli-Arab  animosity  to 
push  Its  phUosophy  of  pseudo  antlcolonlal- 
Ism  into  naUona  that  have  long  been  friends 
of  the  United  Statea  and  the  Weatem 
world— nations  whose  religloua-phlloaophlcal 
traditions  reject  communism. 

The  protection  of  Israel's  right  to  exist  as 
a  nation  must  be  a  paramount  United  States 
objective  But  of  equal  Importance  U  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  progres- 
sive. Independent  democracy  in  each  of  the 
Arab  state*) 

Accordingly  today  we  are  introducing  a 
Concurrent  House  Resolution  setting  forth 
these  principles  to  control  our  national 
poUcy,  Ux)klng  toward  a  settlement  In  the 
Middle  East 

•1.  Israel  Is  entitled  to  recognition  by  all 
nations  of  her  rights  to  exist. 

•2.  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  are  en- 
titled to  automatic.  Iron-clad  International 
guarantees  that  their  borders  he  free  from 
the  threat  of  aggression  and  the  attacks  of 
terrorLst  groups  in  return  for  national  pledges 
to  renounce  the  use  of  military  force. 

■'3  The  U.S..  the  maritime  nations,  and 
the  UN  recognize,  reaffirm,  and  will  assure 
that  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  Is  open  sea  and  that 
all  naUona  have  the  right  of  free  and  Inno- 
cent paasage  tlirough  the  Stralta  of  Tlran 
and  innocent  paasage  on  equally  favorable 
term*  through  the  Suez  Canal, 

"4  The  holy  places  In  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem must  be  placed  imder  control  of  an 
International  agency  that  wUl  Include  equal 
representaUvee  of  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Moslem  religions  Access  to  holy  place*  by 
pilgrlma  of  all  faiths  must  be  guaranteed. 
Any  revenues  resulting  from  the  trafllc  of 
pilgrims   should    b«   shared   equaUy    by   the 
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three  faiths.  The  economic  and  political  In- 
terests of  Jordan  In  Jerusalem  and  the  Bpe- 
dal  interests  of  the  international  commu- 
nity must  be  ePTectlvely  assured  in  a  peace 
settlement 

"5  Steps  must  be  taken  to  encourage  a 
mutual,   inspected   demilitarization. 

■6  Every  means  must  t)e  taken  to  negoti- 
ate the  .status  of  territories  occupied  by 
Israel  In  the  June.  1967,  conflict.  These  ne- 
(fotlations  mu.st  recognize: 

"a    Israel's  right  to  defensible  frontiers, 
•b    The  wishes  of   Arab  population  in  oc- 
cupied .area.s 

"7  Tt\e  United  Nations— which  sanctionea 
the  creation  of  Israel,  has  a  grave  obligation 
to  help  preserve  stability  In  the  Middle  East 
through  refugee  iisslstance  and  rehabilita- 
tion mediation  and  conciliation.  The  Ju- 
dicial arm  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice,  offers  a  fo™m 
where  legal  Issues  arising  from  the  Middle 
East  conflict  could  be  settled  according  to 
the  principles  of  International  law  by  an  im- 
partial tribunal.  Hopefully  through  resorting 
to  the  World  Court,  the  rule  of  law  would 
replace  the  rule  of  force. 

■  8  A  fair  and  permanent  settlement  must 
be  .igreed  upon  lor  the  many  thousands  ol 
Palestinian  refugees  who  have  been  home- 
less since  the  1948  Palestinian  war.  This 
settlement  must  be  an  integral  part  of  our 
Middle  East  policy.  It  cannot  be  put  aside 
or  treated  separately.  Refugee  unrest  is  one 
of  the  major  barriers  to  peace. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  resettling  these  refugees  wherever 
they  can  be  absorbed  into  the  economies  of 
the  area  Creation  of  a  second  Palestinian 
.state  for  Arabs  should  be  given  serious 
thought  Israel  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
Its  obligations  bv  paying  suitable  compensa- 
tion and.  under  conditions  of  peace,  by  per- 
mitting the  return  of  a  number  of  refugees. 
"It  should  be  recognized  in  advance  that 
any  new  home  for  these  refugees  will  require 
a  major  international  investment  to  provide 
housing,  water,  economic  opportunity  and 
social  security. 

The  United  States  should  pledge  a  major 
contribuUon  towards  this  end  and  should 
expect  that  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  would 
make  major  contributions,  perhaps  diverting 
funds  now  spent  on  armaments  to  the  more 
satisfying  prospect  of  creating  a  new  way  of 
life  for  refugees  who  can  then  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  general  economic  growth 
ol  the  entire  Middle  East. 

"Such  a  settlement,  enforced  in  a  spirit  of 
construcuve  regional  development  Instead  of 
destructive  regional  rivalry,  can  bring  a  new 
dawn  to  the  Middle  East  A  prosperous  Israel, 
surrounded  bv  prosperous  Arab  nations,  liv- 
ing in  harmony,  trading  and  aiding  each 
other  is  not  an  Impossibility. 

■The  implementaUon  of  the  Elsenhower- 
Strauss  nuclear-powered  desalination  of  sea 
water  project  could  lead  the  way  in  turning 
the  arid,  hoctlle  nations  of  the  Middle  Eaat 
toward  a  future  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
Certjunly  prejudice  and  hatred  would  not  be 
elunlnated  immediately,  but  the  collabora- 
tion of  Arab  and  Jew  in  a  practical  and 
profiuible  enterprise  of  this  magnitude  might 
well  be  the  hrst.  long  step  toward  a  perma- 
nent pence 

"The  fact  that  three  of  the  world's  great 
religions  trace  their  origins  to  the  Middle 
Eiist  attests  to  a  reservoir  of  good  will  among 
lus  people.  The  fact  that  this  area  cradled 
We.stern  civilization  attests  to  the  capacity  of 
it-s  people.  Once  the  thorn  of  Arab-Israeli 
hostilitv  IS  removed,  each  nation  should  be 
encouraged  to  proceed  in  its  own  orderly 
f.tshion  to  Improve  the  lot  of  its  people. 

"9  Once  tlie  principle  of  non -aggression 
is  eswbllshed  in  the  Middle  East,  it  should 
be  encouraged  across  the  northern  rim  of 
Africa  and  the  Persian  Gulf." 

EiWh  nation  In  the  region  affected  is  strug- 
gling to  bnng  its  people  out  of  the  shadowa 


of  colonialism  into  the  promise  of  the  20th 
and  soon  the  21st  century. 

This  promise  cannot  be  realized  until  hrm 
stepe  are  taken  to  end  the  destructive  rival- 
ries and  selfish  ambitions  now  afcwt  If  these 
evils  prevent  solutions  ^^1thin  the  urea,  it  is 
our  responslbilitv  to  help  mot  them  out 

For  if  this  promise  is  not  renlr/ed,  Uiere 
is  little  promise  of  jjeace  and  security  for  the 
united  States  and  its  allies  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organiz;.3ion. 


THF    SOVIET    EMPIRE 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr    THURMOND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the 
State  newspaper,  of  Columbia.  S.C.,  on 
July  25.   1968.  published  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Soviet  Empire." 

Editor  William  D.  Workman.  Jr.,  writes 
of  the  current  unrest  in  Europe,  which 
finds  Moscow's  Army  poised  on  the  border 
of  Czechoslovakia.  He  traces  the  history 
of  that  unfortunate  country  where  free 
elections  in  1946  .set  the  stage  for  it^ 
entry  into  the  Communist  orbit.  In  1948 
the  Czechs  were  "liberated"  from  them- 
selves and  became  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 

Union.  .  » 

It  IS  clear  from  the  Soviets  pre.sent 
military  maneuvers,  as  well  a^  statements 
by  high  Soviet  officials,  that  the  U.S.S^R. 
is  determined  to  maintain  its  empire.  Al- 
though many  observers  believe  that  Mos- 
cow has  no  intent  of  usinK  troops  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  editor  taKes 
a  deep  look  into  the  Communist  past  and 
predicts  that  Soviet  determination  is  as 
strong  as  ever.  He  concludes  with  a.  wise 
observation  that  continuing  Soviet  domi- 
nation in  Eastern  Europe  is  a  clear  re- 
pudiation of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's policy  of  'bridge  building  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  through  expansion  ol  in- 
ternational trade. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  iMinted  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Soviet  Empire 
Moscow"s  armies  continue  to  hover  Just 
over  the  border  from  Czechoslovakia,  thus 
eiving  the  lie  to  the  naive  and  mischievous 
LserSon,  elevated  to  the  grade  of  foreign 
policy  in  the  United  States,  that  t.he  Iron 
curtain  has  rusted  away.  The  events  of  the 
last  few  weeks  allow  no  other  interpretation 
The  relationship  between  Moscow  and  Prague 
seems  to  be  that  of  troubled  ma.ster  and  rest- 
1g6S  servant. 

What  will  become  of  the  Czech  experiment 
and  its  edgy  leaders  no  man  can  tell  At  this 
writing  Moscow  appears  as  determined  :is 
ever  to  preserve  its  Eastern  European  em- 
pire intact.  It  likewise  seems  to  know  what 
ttioee  of  us  in  the  West  sometimes  forget: 
that  slaverv  and  freedom,  however  restricted. 
are  incompatible  Here  is  where  Czech  re- 
formers have  gone  :istray-  The  nouon  hr^ 
Uiken  hold  among  .some  elements  of  the 
Prague  regime  that  the  customary  oppres- 
sion can  be— indeed,  ought  to  b^nioder- 
ated  They  therefore  have  permitted  the 
Czech  press,  for  example,  to  suggest  modest 
alternatives  to  the  policies  of  the  state.  Pri- 
vate citizens,  too,  have  been  allowed  in  recent 
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davs  to  voice  restrained  dls.sent.  and  even 
the  Idea  of  opi>ositlon  political  parties  has 
cropped  up.  although  cle^riy  the  C-zech  re- 
gime  has  no  int<>ntion  uf  |>ermuting  a  truly 
nuilti-party  system. 

These  tendencies  toward  reform  have 
.^roused  quite  pro,>erly  the  symp-.thies  of  the 
West  whose  political  history  teaches  that 
free  men  ;ue  luippier  and  more  productive 
than  .-laves  But  it  i.s  not  the  c;>se.  as  some- 
times us  suggested  thiit  there  cr.n  exist  de- 
crees of  Communism  m  the  Marxist  sense 
This  IS  i>at<'ntlv  untrue  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that,  given  a  choice,  men  will  choose 
sometliing  else. 

Tin-,  i-  gener.tllv  .so  and  specifically  -so  with 
respect  to  Czech. vslovakla.  .is  the  history  of 
iree  elections  in  that  country  indicates  These 
were  last  held  m  1946,  two  years  before  the 
communists  liberated  Czechoslovakia  from 
the  C/echs  In  those  elections,  the  Czech 
Communi.st  Party,  riding  the  cattails  of  anti 
Hitler  sentiment  got  38  per  cent  ol  the  vote 
and.  With  it.  minority  representation  in  the 

Cabinet  ,.      „ 

It  wa.s  enough  Within  two  years  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  sufficiently  subverted,  and 
the  Communists  seized  the  headquarters  of 
the  opposition  parties  the  newspapers  and, 
ultimritelv.  the  government  itself 

Is  it  to  be  seriously  .supposed  that  Moscow, 
having  arranged  so  carefully  to  have  the 
Czechs  "liberated. •■  will  .--tand  by  and  see  the 
wr)rk  of  20  vears  undone"'  It  seems  unlikely— 
so  unlikelv  that  even  the  US  State  De- 
partment shrinks  from  the  slightest  criticism 
of  Russia's  crude  intimidation  lest  Moscow 
pretend  to  find  therein  evidence  of  an  im- 
perialist plot  This,  it  is  thought,  would  fur- 
nish Russia  the  excuse  she  needs  to  order 
into  battle  the  troops  massed  across  the 
border  for  that  purpose 

Others  feel  Moscow  has  no  intention  of 
using  these  troops  unless  Prague's  Red  re- 
gime is  threatened  bv  non-Communist  ele- 
ment.-^ The  saber-rattling,  under  this  inter- 
pretiition  is  iust  evewash  designed  to  make 
the  Czech  'liberalization"  look  like  the  real 
McCov  thus  encouraging  Washington  and 
other' Western  nations  to  come  forth  with 
credits  and  trade  needed  to  bolster  the 
troubled  Czech  economy,  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  discontent  among  the  people 

In  any  ca.se.  the  events  of  the  hist  few 
weeks  can  be  explained  only  in  terms  of  a 
continuing  Soviet  dominion  in  Ea,stern  Eu- 
rope^ a  clear  repudiation  of  the  fallacies  on 
which  the  Johnson  administration's  bridge 
building  adventures  rest 


MIDSOUTH    SPEAKS     ON     VIETNAM 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  '.o  extend  my  remarks 
m  the  Record  I  include  the  second  of  a 
series  of  articles  from  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  in  which  the  people  of 
the  Midsouth  expre.<^s  their  concern  over 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  article  follows: 

THE    War     and    the     MlDsor-i       Senatobia 

MISS -Parents     Resentft-l      Dimtouraced. 

IMP.^TIENT        "Why     Are     V.f     There"'     It 

Lo->KS    So    Helple.ss' 

(Note -^ This  is  the  second  m  :.  three-part 
report  bv  Staff  Writer  Margaret  McKee  and 
Photographer  William  Leaptrott  on  the  re- 
actions ol  small-town  Amenc,  to  the  war  in 
"Vietnam  ) 

I  By   Margaret    McKeel 

SF^•AToR:^.  Mi.ss-The  Army  rifles  fired  and 
the  bugle  plavcd  taps  when  they  buned  Leon 
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Anderson    Jr      Ui    '.he    New    SaJem     Baptlirt 
Chun-h  oemet^ry  

Mav -r  JUnmy  J.>hniir.n  sat  .n  the  platform 
at'the  ttymnfttorlum  *t  Melvln  Crtthey  School 
in  denatobla.  .population  5  000i  and  spoke 
about  Leon  do  did  Uie  «:h.»-.l  jw-lnrtpal^ 
Mclvln  Cathey  In  the  crowd  .>f  ,,ver  500 
pe,jple  maaaed  in  the  brick  building  were 
L«»n-3  former  b<w«  Flobert  Mo,ire.  and  some 
nvore  people  he   had   wr>rked   i'v 

They  burled  him  in  February  In  the  small, 
tree-ahaded  burial  ground  Sve  mllee  we«t 
of  town,  whwe  the  ni.'iiiid  f  earth  Is  settling 
and   the   ^ave    has   i^rawied   over 

He  was  the  flrst  to  die  the  flrst  one  the 
town  had  loet-  Private  First  Claae  Leon 
Anderson,  machine  gunner  with  the  25Ui 
Infantry,  dead  at  Cu  ChJ  in  the  Tet  uffenalve. 
45  daya  after  he  reached  Vietnam 

HU  father.  Leon  Sr  .  U  working  m  a  car 
body  at  M  &  M  Motors,  this  summer  day  his 
bUled  cap  set  squarely  on  his  head,  a  clg»- 
rotte  almcwt  i  part  of  his  mouth,  unnoticed 
as  his  hands  move 
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SONS    RkACTtoW    WHUS      'N     »tJ«1.0aCH 

"My  son  didn't  wvint  Uj  go  '  he  says 
quJeUy  'He  came  home  before  he  left  He 
WHS  alwiys  Jovful.  but  he  was  diSerer.t 
iUU.gether  while  he  was  here  :n  r>ecember 
He  staved  home  most  of  the  time  stayed  m 
his  room,  dldn  t  even  wairh  tv  with  us  We 
drove  him  to  the  airport  m  Memphis  and 
ho  never  said  one  word   the  whole  trip 

He  was  in  the  Joth  InTintn.-  I  hated  for 
him  to  be  with  them  They're  a  tlghUng 
outfit  on  the  front  line  He  was  uolng  patrol 
dutv  at  night  when  he  got  killed 

■The  boy  engaged  U)  niy  U.iughler  u  over- 
seas now  Everv  letter  we  «et  tie  clotses  and 
aays.  Say  a  Uttle  priyer  ior  :ne  My  =^n  used 
to  say  that  in  his  letters 

■My  wife  took  it  real  hard  I  dont  guess  we 
either  one  will  ever  get  over  it  It  hurt  me 
worse  than  anything 

-We  haven  t  coade  any  progress  It  we  did. 
U  we  win  the  war  I  don  t  ^ee  where  it  was 
worth  Ul  the  American  soldiers  that  got 
killed  A  b<.y  who  graduated  'with  my  son 
from  high  school  was  in  Vietnam  before  my 
ion  was.  He  w;wi  here  during  the  runeral. 
He  told  me  .uid  my  wife  how  it  was  there 
He  said  before  he  would  go  back,  he  would 

go  to  Jail 

■■\11  of  the  bovs  I  have  Uilked  to.  I  h^ven  t 
he»rd  of  dJiy  of  them  volunteering  I  was  m 
the  service  myself  m  World  War  II  There 
were  lou  of  volunteers  in  World  War  II 

The  discouragement  .ind  resei.tment  felt 
by  Leon  Anderson  tlnd  their  echoes  in  ether 
townspeople,  both  Netrro  and  white  Leon 
Anderson  J r  was  a  Negro  So  were  two  other 
boys  from  Tate  County  killed  in  Vietnam, 
the  only  three  fatalities  the  cou:;ty  has  had 
Melvln  Cathey  feels  the  resentment 
mounting,  the  questioning  biuldmg  in  the 
Negro  community 

"Weve  had  three  young  men  to  loee  their 
lives  over  there.'  says  Cathey.  a  short  neatly 
dressed  man  whose  quiet  voice  belles  his 
intensity  My  people  feel  cxiUed  on  to  carry 
too  much  of  the  load  mey  cai:  t  under- 
stand It  I  see  It  more  .tnd  more  each  year, 
vinth  the  boys  griuluating.  with  their  parents 
■  There  are  some  very  much  .)pp.«ed  t-3  the 
war  to  tue  great  c^st  f  ;;ves  They  dont 
quite  see  they  really  should  be  there  "  The 
three  boys  who  have  died,  the  a-ssassinatlons 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  Robert  Ken- 
nedy both  .pponents  of  the  war.  and  the 
feeling  that  the  money  spent  in  Vietnam 
could  be  better  used  to  help  thi.>«e  at  home. 
are  factors  in  the  changing  attitudes.  Cathey 
says. 

■•J4T    COUNT«y.    aioHT    '>R    WRONG' 

Even  so.  the  welfare  of  the  country  cornea 
flrst.  Not  exacUy  "my  country,  right  or 
wrong,"  but  detlnltely     my  country  " 

•rhey  are  thinking  in  terms  >>l  the  posi- 
tion that  our  country  would  be  m.  if  it 
wotUd  be  detrimental   for   us   to  pull   out,' 


Cathey  says  'TTieT  Jo  not  want  to  give  the 
advantage  to  uther  ctnintrlew  »o  we  would 
have  to  come  bark  later  " 

Mrs  Cleora  Newson  savs  she  has  been  Micky 
this  w«r  "I've  got  11  children  living  and 
none  of  them  there  They've  all  registered 
f  ,r  the  war  but  the  l'>rd  has  been  good 
enough  not  to  call  them 

"It  just  lo<ik»  to  me  Uke  they're  killing 
the  people  up  I  d  ont  hardly  think  we  ought 
to  be  there    Its  Just  a  tr.mbled  time    " 

The  war  is  a  I'lig  *ny  !rom  her  sm.ill, 
weathered  hou.se  from  her  father.  McClin- 
ton  Freeman  ch..pplng  the  warden  out  buck, 
wearing  his  80-(Xld  years  as  casually  as  the 
old  hat  squashed  down  .n  his  head  or  his 
high  laced  Uxita  They're  not  gonna  get 
me  '  he  grins  I  worried  about  all  the  wars, 
but  I  haven  t  been  able  t,.  worry  .ibout  this 
cine  much 

For  Hobert  James  Rosemon.  listening  to 
his  transistor  radio  on  the  courthouse  lawn 
as  he  waits  U>  relieve  his  fellow  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  worker  on  the  lawn  mower. 
the  war  is  clraier  than  he  wants  He's  17.  a 
senior  in  high  .^ch^»)l  next  vesr  A  \  it  of  his 
friends  are  being  called  up  I  (Jon  t  t.io  much 
want  to  go  over  there.  "  he  says  "I  hope 
they  re  gonna  call  a  peace  before  I  have  to." 

■  I     BR1.1IVK    IN    THE    WAR  ' 

But  feeling  ab.)ut  Vietnam  docsn  t  run 
along  color  lines  There  are  hawks  t  )c.  in 
the  Negro  community  Mrs  Mary  Mlckens 
has  thought  .ibout  It  a  lot,  she  says,  sitting 
in  the  living  room  .f  her  plnk-and-green 
house  "I  t>elieve  in  'he  war  mvself."  she 
says  If  we  don't  light  it  there,  we  have  to 
tight  It  here  But  let  them  light  the  war. 
D<in't  hold  them  back  ' 

In  the  white  conmiunlly  as  well  as  the 
Negro,  there  are  those  >jn  both  sides  of  the 
fence  and  those  who  straddle  the  middle 

Swept  Mabry.  sitting  over  coffee  at  Roy's 
Cafe  virlth  his  straw  farming  hat  on  his  head, 
•ipeaka  his  piece  straight  out  I  say  win  It 
and  get  through  with  It.  whether  you  have  to 
drop  an  atomic  bomb  or  anything  " 

Red  puts  pulU  his  Mississippi  Power  Si 
Light  Co  service  truck  over  the  wrong  side 
.)f  the  curb  and  leans  out  of  the  window  to 
talk  I  don't  think  we're  winning  the  war." 
he  says  "I  can  t  make  up  my  mind  that  our 
obligation  there  is  extensive  enough  that 
it's  worth  all  the  men  we  re  l.wilng " 

His  boy  Is  there  E  6  Jerry  Howard  Pitts. 
101  Alrb<^)rne  1st  Cavalry,  nre  Instructor  for 
a  105  Howitzer,  a  career  soldier  He's  been 
there  seven  months  this  time  He  put  In  13 
months  before  and  was  wounded  twice,  but 
the  doctors  say   he  s  completely  recovered 

"My  wife  and  I  we  dont  talk  about  It 
much."  Red  says.  hl«  ruddy  face  serious. 
'Shes  always  hoping  that  he'll  make  It 
back   " 

SHk  OOeSN'T  T-NDERSTAND  IT 

Mrs  Frances  Moore,  still  In  her  long,  pink- 
flowered  robe  tWs  cooUah  morning,  suinds  at 
the  door,  watching  her  UtUe  girls  ridmg  their 
bicycle  and  tricycle  on  the  sidewalk 

I  K'uejis  you  could  say  I  don't  understand 
wliy  we  went  over  there,  but  we  certainly 
cant  >!.ex.  out  now,"  she  says,  holding  the 
screen  door  open  Look  at  all  the  people  that 
have  been  lost  If  we  pull  out.  they  Josl  died 
for  nothing  No.  sir.  we  ought  to  get  in  there 
and  do  something 

There  has  to  he  a  solution  to  It,  but  I  can't 
im.kftlr.e  what  kind  " 

An  .-mDroidered  picture  on  an  eagle  hold- 
ing t;iree  American  Hags  hiings  on  the  wall  of 
»r  JjMi  Flowers  offlce  at  his  church.  First 
Bap".j.-(t  I  think  the  threat  erf  communUm 
Is  »o  r.ir  reaching  that  It  cannot  be  Ignored 
even  though  It  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe,"  the  pastor  sJtys 

"I'm  terribly  hawklah."  says  Mrs.  Robert 
Meacham.  behind  her  public  relaUona  de«k  In 
the  'Id  pillared  administration  building  at 
Northwest  Mississippi  Junior  College,  on  the 
edge  jX  town      I  believe  we  should  use  what- 


ever It  takes  to  win  I  say  use  atomic  weapons 
If  that's  what  It  t.ikes  "" 

•Vietnam'"  ftskt  H  B  Warren,  electrical 
contractor  working  on  some  of  the  »3  5  mll- 
11. in  worth  of  con.structlon  on  the  90-acre 
junior  college  campus  "Well  lady,  personally 
I  don  i  think  we  should  have  ever  been  In  It 
.\s  we  re  In  It  now.  I  dont  think  we  ought  to 

■■''" 

■We've  got  to  do  something  one  way  or  the 

other     declare  war  and  get  the  thing  over  or 

be  a  coward  and  run  " 
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VSIIAT    ABOI.T    PARIS    PEACE    TALKS? 

Uke  most  of  Senatobla.  Jimmy  Brewer 
holds  out  about  as  much  hope  for  the  Paris 
peace  t  ilks  as  he  does  that  one  of  the  high- 
priced  polled  Herefords  on  his  father-ln- 
l,*w  s  Circle  M  Ranch  will  groom  and  curry 
itself  for  the  annual  sale. 

■  The  Communists  are  gonna  wall  and  see 
what  happens  m  this  election,  see  how  far 
they  can  make  us  bend  our  back*,  he  says, 
blappmg  one  of  the  giant,  gentle  bulls  on  the 
backside  to  move  It  along  "I  am  definitely  In 
favor  of  a  change  in  admlnlstraUons.  Give 
.s^In^■b^xly  else  a  try  '' 

■  Those  people  in  Paris  are  just  horsetrad- 
ing."  Ills  father,  a  real  estate  man.  chlmee  In. 
"I  m  a  trader-salesman  sort  of  myself.  Each 
one   Is   trying   to  get   the  best   bargain   they 

can  "  ^ 

Ld  Moore  Jr  works  for  his  father  at  the 
family  Arm.  M  &  M  Motor*.  He  and  moat  of 
his  friends  are  in  their  early  30«.  too  young  for 
Korea  too  old  for  this  one  "The  subject  of 
the  war  doeau  t  come  up  often  with  my 
friends.'  he  says  ■Its  loo  frusUaUng  to  dis- 
cuss It's  hopeless  rhere's  no  solution  Here 
we  re  the  most  powerful  naUon  In  the  world 
and  were  unable  to  defeat  half  of  a  small 
country 

■I    got    so    disgusted.    I    Just   quit    reading 

about  It  ' 

ISSUES  THAT  CONFRONT  THE 
COUNTRY 


HON.  GEORGE  MURPHY 

or  cALiroRNia 
IN    1-HE  SENATE  OP  THJB  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Bakeh  I 
delivered  a  speech  In  which  he  dealt  ex- 
tensively with  the  many  Important  Issues 
that  confront  the  country  today. 

I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  his  speech  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoed. 
aa  follows: 
RiMARKfl  BT  Senator  Howard  H.  Bakir.  Jr  . 

Betor*     Republican     Statx     Convkntion. 

Nashvu-lt,  Txnn  ,  Saturdat,  Mat  25.  1968 

The  Republican  Party  today  faces  the 
greatest  challenge  It  has  faced  since  Its 
founding  The  challenge  Is  to  provide  the 
firm,  forceful  and  dynamic  leadership  our 
nation  must  have  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  gravest  crisis  It  has  faced,  at  home  and 
abroad,  since  the  Civil  War. 

This  grave  national  crisis  has  taJten  many 
forms.  It  has  taken  the  form  of  racial  strife 
and  violence  It  has  taken  the  form  of  crime 
and  Hwlessnesa  in  our  cities.  It  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  crumbling  of  our  overseas  alll- 
ancee.  It  has  taken  the  form  of  Impending 
fiscal  disaster  It  ha«  taken  the  form  of  na- 
tional disunity. 

But  theae  are  only  the  symptomj  of  the 
real  crisis  of  America. 

The  real  crisis  of  America  la  a  crista  of 
leadership. 


America  Is  no  less  gre.it  today  than  It  was 
in  the  mid- 19508  when,  under  the  firm  lead- 
er<;hip  of  General  Eisenhower,  we  reached  our 
greatest  pinnacle  of  power  and  prestige  in 
the  world  community  of  nations. 

America's  grratnesa  liee  with  her  people 
and  in  our  great  national  wealth.  This  Is  un- 
changed. Because  despite  what  some  would 
have  us  believe,  the  vast  majority  of  Amer  - 
cans  are  still  those  hard-working,  industr  - 
ous.  decent,  l.iw-ablding  citizens  who  built 
this  nation  Into  what  It  is  today. 

And  these  same  people  are  going  to  speak 
out  in  November  against  the  symptoms  of 
crl-ls  that  I  have  described  And  they  are 
going  to  speak  with  a  powerful  and  un't^^ 
voice  And  they  are  going  to  speak  for  the 
man  who  can  unify  America  and  who  can 
provide  the  credible  leadership  that  wlU  re- 
sUire  Ul  America  what  is  hers. 

so  this  is  the  challenge  of  our  party.  We 
must  be  able  to  provide  the  voice  and  the 
l«ulershlp  that  can  do  this  job.  I  «™  f^" 
vlnced  that  we  can    I  am  convlnccd  that  we 

"^We  mu'^t  becu.se  the  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations of  the  pa.st  seven  and  one-half 
years  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people 

And  I  don't  think  the  current  blood-let- 
ting i.mone  the  various  Democratic  candi- 
dates is  Boing  to  do  anything  to  revive  that 
confidence   in   the   American   people. 

After  all  ho  matter  which  one  of  the 
Democrats  becomes  the  official  candidate,  the 
Demoi-r.iiic  record  will  remain  the  same.  All 
of  the  candidates  on  the  Democratic  side  can 
cnly  offer  to  the  American  people     more  of 

^''whaT^iave   the   Democrats   given   us  over 
the  past  seven  years? 

Lets  t^ike  a  look  at  the  record; 

seven  vears  ago  we  were  tru'y^a^  ,Pf  ^^• 
Today  we  are  bogged  down  in  a  difficult  land 
war  in  Asia  which  already  has  dragged  on 
longer  than  anv  other  war  in  our  history. 
Sinfe  Januar>-  1.  1961.  we  ^ave  suffered  more 
than  165.000  American  casualties.  Nearly  Zi 
6So  American  boys  have  loet  their  Ives  In 
combat.  And  even  with  peace  talks,  the  end 

''^°velrt'^'s  ago  our  overseas  alliances 
vk-ere  .-trong  and  vigorous.  Today  they  are 
weak  and  Ineffective.  NATO  Is  In  a  shambles 
and  summarily  evicted  from  France^ 

seven  years  ago  we  were  making  strides 
toward  racial  equality.  Today  our  ^"1°^^ 
threatened  with  still  another  summer  of  riots, 
looting  and  bloodshed  on  our  cities  streets, 
^ivfn  vears  ago  the  farmer's  Income 
brought  him  84.5  percent  of  P'^^r-J'^^l}^'' 
parity  ratio  is  74  percent,  and  the  Admin- 
istration's farm  program  seems  to  be  de- 
signed to  keep  It  that  low.  During  those  years 
7(X).000  family  farms  have  disappeared  from 
the  American  landscape. 

Seven  vears  ago  American  leadersh  p 
abroad  was  accepted.  Today  It  Is  violently 
questioned 

Today  crime  and  lawlessness  Is  a  major  na- 
tional problem  and  the  situation  Is  worsen- 
ine  every  day  The  latest  FBI  staUstlcs  show 
v^s  that 'major  crimes  In  the  United  States 
have  rise^from  2  million  In  1960  to  3.757.000 
in  1967  an  upward  surge  of  88  percent. 

Seven  years  ago  federal  spending  of  cash 
was  about  $100  billion.  The  budget  for  fiscal 
1969  calls  for  $186  billion. 

In  1958  our  reser^-es  of  gold  to  secure  the 
international  convertlblUty  of  the  dollar 
stood  at  $20  5  billion.  Seven  years  later  they 
stood  at  just  under  $11  bUUon  and  ar«  «»e- 
pleUng  at  an  alarming  rate  as  a  result  of 
a  reduced  confidence  In  America  s  ability  to 
manage  Its  monetary  affairs.  ,,.,._* 

Seven  years  ago  the  dollar  was  stable.  Lart 
vear  the  cost  of  living  roee  8.1  percent.  The 
Labor   Department's  Consumer   Prtoe  Index 
now  stands  at  118 J.  This  means  that  on  the 
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average  something  that  cost  $1  In  1^59  now 
costs  more  than  $1.18. 

Seven  years  ago  the  federal  deficit  was  less 
than  $4  billion.  In  Fiscal  Year  iy59.  under 
Elsenhower,  we  had  a  surplus  of  $12  billion 
Today  we  are  faced  with  a  deficit  which  could 
run  as  high  as  *  !0  billion. 

Seven  years  ago.  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  President  ai)peared  on  national  lelcvi^lon 
to  decrv  the  l;>ct,  that  17  iniUl..!!  Anierkan.s 
go  to  bed  hunerv  every  ni^in  Seven  years 
later,  a  Democratic  Pre.Mdent  Rp;>e.ared  cii  na- 
tional television  to  lument  the  fact  that  65 
million  Americans  go  to  bed  hungry  ecery 
night.  And  this  afu-r  billions  have  been  .^pent 
on  the  anti-poverty  program. 

This  Is  the  kind  ol  progrc?.'^  .■^e-.en  years  of 
Democrat  Administrations  have  civen  and 
this  is  what  they  nre  polne  to  have  to  an.swer 
for  this  vear. 

Seven  vears  ago  the  Democr.aic  nominee 
for  President  went  around  the  c.untry  say- 
ing the  Democrats  would  "get  the  country 
moving  again."  Well,  it  seems  they  have 
succeeded.  Thev've  got  us  moving,  but  tne 
trouble  Is  we're  going  in  the  wnmg  direc- 
tion! , 

The  time  has  come  for  .=onie  !-ober  ttocK- 
ti'king  We  must  pause  to  see  just  where 
we  nre  and  where  we  are  going  borne  very 
dangerous  trends  have  been  started  m  tills 
country  in  the  past  seven  >ears  But  it  i.s  not 
too  lute  to  stop  them.  It  Is  rot  too  late  for 
us  to  pick  the  kind  of  leadet.^hlp.  Repub- 
lican leadership,  that  will  set  us  squarely 
on  the  new  direction  that  we  must  take. 

The  picture  facing  us.  however.  Is  not  an 
entirely  bleak  and  gray  one.  The  immediate 
future  holds  great  promise  if  we  but  prepare 
ourselves  to  realize  this  promise.  But  if  we 
■ire  to  realize  this  promise  held  in  our  great 
prosperity  and  our  unparalleled  techno- 
logical advances,  we  must  now.  today,  set 
priorities  of  national  objectives  and  adhere 
to  these  priorities. 

Nuclear  energy,  the  awesome  force  which 
set  the  temper  of  our  time  in  the  li-st  hor- 
rendous blast  in  the  New  Mexican  desert 
and  which  has  brought  us  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  stand  only  minutes  away  from 
a  holocaust  which  could  destroy  the  world, 
holds  the  kev  to  a  bright,  golden  era  for 
mankind  If  We  will  but  have  the  courage 
to  use  Its  vast  potential  to  make  peace 
Instead  of  war. 

We  must  be  brave  enough  to  try  new  ap- 
proaches and  new  Ideas. 

We  must  use  technology  to  free  mankind 
rather  than  to  enslave  him  In  a  cold  world 
run  by  machines. 

We  must  be  just  as  concerned  with  pre- 
venting another  Vietnam  as  we  are  with 
bringing  this  one  to  an  honorable  conclu- 
sion We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  become 
so  committed  in  one  place  that  we  cannot 
respond  In  another.  We  must  not  permit  our- 
selves to  be  deluded  by  any  claims  that  com- 
munism has  changed  Its  basic  nature. 

So  when  we  begin  to  set  priorities,  we  must 
keep  certain  broad  objectives  in  mind.  Only 
after  these  things  have  been  met  to  our 
fullest  ability  can  we  then  turn  to  secondary 
objectives,  r^ardless  of  their  Individual  Im- 
portance or  desirability. 

The  first  broad  priority  in  our  national 
thinking  and  planning  must  be.  of  course, 
to  preserve  world  peace  and  freedom. 

Equal  and  parallel  to  this  is  the  matter 
of  keeping  the  peace  at  home.  Law  and  order 
must  be  maintained. 

There  are  those  in  America  today  who 
would  in  the  name  of  order.  Ignore  the  law's 
requirement  for  jusUce.  while  others.  In  the 
name  of  jusUce.  would  Ignore  the  law's  re- 
quirement for  order.  Both  groups  are  wrong 
and  their  efforts  must  be  firmly  resisted. 

Only  a  lawful  society  can  build  a  better 
society.  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can.  and  our 
next  President  must  be  committed  to  do  aU 


he  ran.  to  maintain  the  law's  utility  in  oiu- 

Eiwietv. 

And    no   le?s    import. .nt.    we    must    le-tore 
a  n;e..sure  of  f.scal  re.si>onsibiIiiy  t,i  our  na- 
tioml  atfairs.  We  are  faced  with  a  .staggering 
bud-et    deficit    of    $30  S40    billion    for    this 
hscal  yeir,  V.'llh  the  ;'dded  drnln.s  of  p..rtiul 
moh. ligation   this  could   go  even   lii-her.  We 
most  reduce  tederal  Rpendlng  wherever  pos- 
sible within  the  framework  of  our  jirloritles. 
II   this  isn't  enoiigh.  we  should  raise  taxes. 
But    we    tannct    m    i-'X)d    conscience    impo'^e 
a  new  tax  burden  on  the  American  people 
until   we   have   m.-ide   every   tllort   to   reduce 
tpe!:ding  on  u  vast  i.rray  of  federa!  projects. 
Only    after    these    three    goals    have    been 
Mtt.un'ed  can  we  turn  to  .';erond..ry  Cibject.ves. 
nn!>ort..nt   and    urgent   r.s   these      objectives 
lu.iv  be,  Becau.se  unless  v.e  meet  the  priorities 
(if   pre3er\ing   world   peace,   maintaining   law 
and    order   and    e.stublishine    a    sound    fiscal 
base  1  .r  our  country,  we  Live  hut  Uttle  hoiie 
of  Tichieving  tiiese  other  worthy  goals  of  elim- 
inating poverty  and  creating  va.st  new  public 
works  across   the   nation, 

1  serlouslv  doubt  that  the  Democrat*,  their 
own  partv  split  Msunder,  can  now  pro\ide  the 
credible. "  unifying  leadership  neces.sary  to 
meet  these  challenges 

f.o  the  challenge  fa<ing  us  as  Republ.cans 
far  S'lrpa-sses  our  natural  partisan  desire  to 
put  ,1  mciiiber  of  our  party  in  the  While 
House. 

The  challenge  f.-.cing  us  is  to  provide  the 
loader.sliip  our  nation  so  urpentlv  cries  out 
for  m  this  crucial  crossroads  In  cur  nation's 
hi.st^irv. 

Our  party  is  not  unaware  of  the  cr.allenge 
and    opportunity    that    lie    ahead. 

In  l.>66.  we  showed  once  again  that  our 
party  can  respond  elfectively  to  the  desires, 
demands  and  dissent  of  great  majorities  of 
Americans,  We  scored  a  great  victory  in  1966. 
not  only  here  in  Tenne.Ksee,  but  across  the 
countrv. 

We  instilled  into  our  party  a  new  spirit  a 
new  determination,  and  this  sprit,  this  de- 
termination, is  still  alive  today  In   19GB, 

And  we  will  carry  this  spirit  of  1^66 
through  the  campaign  of  19G8  and  into  the 
White  House  in  1969. 

But  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  of  caution 
here  "Hie  kev  word  fur  our  jiarty  and  our 
nation  today  is  unity.  I  don't  mean  unlform- 
ilv  of  thought  and  ideas  because  this  we 
would  never  achieve  nor  should  we  attempt 
to  But  we  must  have  unity  .-f  spirit  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  challenge  that  lies  ahead. 

We  cannot  forget  the  lessons  we  learned 
in  bitter  defeat.  Our  party  must  be  broad- 
b.tsed  enough  to  accommodate  the  whole 
spectrum  of  aspirations,  ambitions  and  dis- 
sent of  the  niajorltv  of  Americans. 

The  partv  cannot  permit  Itself  ever  again 
to  be  dominated  or  ruled  by  a  narrow  philos- 
ophy or  rigid  Ideology. 

The  partv  cannot  permit  Itself  to  be  dom- 
inated by  the  rigidity  of  the  extreme  right 
nor   the   hysteria  of    the   exweme   left 

The  party  cannot  limit  itself  to  tlie  nar- 
row Interests  of  any  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try   or    of    anv    special    interest    groups. 

And  perhaps  most  Important  In  Uus  elec- 
tion vear  of  1968.  we  cannot  permit  our- 
selves" the  luxury  of  Political  Cannibal- 
ism among  the  various  factions  and  currents 
of  the  party. 

Our  partv  for  the  past  two  years  h.is  been 
casting  about  for  the  Image  of  a  President, 
for  the  Image  of  the  leader  who  can  restore 
American  dignity  and  credibility  and  pro- 
vide the  quality  of  leadership  we  need  In  this 
grave  hour. 

A  year  ago.  I  listed  some  of  the  things  I 
felt  this  man  ought  to  be. 

I  said  then  that  thU  leader  should  be  a 
man  of  vision  and  courage.  He  must  be  at- 
tuned to  the  new  concepts  and  demands  of 
the  complex  technology  of  this  age  of  space 
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exploration  But  at  the  same  time,  he  mu«t 
be  aware  of  our  nations  past  Its  history  and 
the  ageless  principles  upon  which  it  is 
founded 

He  must  be  a  man  who  can  bridge  this 
gap,  lead  ovir  country  through  this  transi- 
tion period  not  only  without  losing  sight 
of  these  ba-sic  principles  of  our  nation  but 
indeed  .streni<thpnlng  them 

The  man  we  are  seeking.  I  said  then  and 
I  repeat  now  must  not  be  lied  to  a  narrow 
philosophy  or  Ideology 

He  must  be  a  man  capable  of  capturing  the 
national  imagination  the  imagination  of 
America  s  restless  and   groping  youth 

And  I  would  add  to  these  qualincallons 
that  this  man  should  be  able  to  restore  con- 
fidence and  purpose  to  Americas  forgotten 
man.    the  de<-ent     '.aw-abKtii\g  citizen 

Last  year  a  Uri?e  number  <<t  vis  m  the  Re- 
publican Party  In  this  state  decided  that 
to  be  able  to  keep  our  options  npen  .tnd 
maintain  unity  until  this  man  emerged  we 
should  go  to  the  conventlnn  comnriltted  t^  a 
■  favorite  son"  candidate  The  nine  district 
conventions  have  followed  this  Idea  and  have 
chosen  their  delegates  w  the  convention 
pledgaii  to  support  me  as  this  favorite  son 
Thl»  ha«  been  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be 
thus  considered  and  I  am  grateful  for  It. 
However  as  you  all  know  I  have  recently 
choeen  to  decline  this  position 

I  did  this  because  in  my  Judgment  the 
man  who  best  meets  all  the  quallflcatlona 
I  have  enumerated  already  has  clearly 
emerged  This  man  is  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M    Nixon 

As  I  have  already  announced.  I  intend  to 
support  Dick  Nixon  and  to  campaign  actively 
for  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  State*. 

But  I  wt-juld  like  to  underscore  one  thing 
I  .im  for  Dick  Nixon.  Im  not  against  anybody. 
I    will    support    whomever    the    convention 
nominates 

I  have  decided  to  supjxTt  Mr  Nixon  for  a 
variety  of  reasons 

I  do  so  not  because  I  have  known  Dick 
Nixon  for  -nany  years,  which  I  have  nor  be- 
cause I  have  great  arlection  !or  him.  al- 
though I  do.  nor  because  he  campaigned  for 
me  m  my  race  for  the  Senate  in  1966  Rather 
I  support  Mm  because  I  am  arrniy  con\inced 
that  he  is  -he  candidate  most  keenly  tuned 
to  these  times,  that  he  will  be  the  best  cam- 
ptugner  in  1968.  and  the  best  President  in 
1969 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  Mr  Nixon  s 
speeches  and  carefully  read  his  published 
statements  of  the  Uist  several  months  I  find 
in  those  sUtements  imagination,  vitality 
compassion  and  hrmneiis 

I  know  personally  of  his  strong  supfK^rt 
for  a  society  of  laws  which  offer  justice  and 
equal  opportunity  to  every  man  in  housing, 
Jobs  and  voting  I  applaud  his  equally  strong 
condemnation  of  those  who  would  forget  that 
order,  as  well  >is  justice  Ls  essential  to  a  law- 
ful society  And  I  thoroughly  agree  with  his 
rejection  of  the  trends  of  centralism  which 
prevade  Washington  ttxlay  ,ind  his  insistence 
that  there  be  a  return  of  power  from  the 
bureaucracies  in  Washington  to  the  people 
at  hOi.'.e 

I  believe  he  will  be  able  to  capture  the 
mood  of  the  nation  and  [Xilnt  a  New  Direc- 
tion tor  America 

In  conclusion.  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
we  keep  in  mind  m  our  deliberations  here 
the  need  for  p>arty  unity  to  bring  about 
national  unity  under  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent 

Let  us  carry  to  Miami  that  same  spirit  and 
dedication  that  united  our  party  in  this  state 
from  Mountain  City  to  Memphis  in  1966  If 
we  do  we  will  unit  our  country  from  Maine 
to  California  in  196« 

.•\nd  we  will  elect  a  Republican  in  Novem- 
ber and  put  a  Republican  majority  m  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  in  the  Slate  Legisla- 
ture in  Nashville. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FOREIGN  POLICY  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  90TH  CONGRESS 
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HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    II  1  INOI.S 
IN  THK  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsdav  July  30.  1968 
Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Speaker,  foreign 
policy  bears  so  directly  upon  the  live.s  of 
my  consllliient.s.  and  other  American 
citizens  liial  I  ha\e  devoted  much  of  my 
time  and  energies  to  thl.s  field  during  my 
8  years  as  a  Member  of  Congre.ss.  and 
especially  dunnu  the  90th  Congress 

To  lUii.strate  I  am  a  member  of  the 
House  Commit t*>e  on  Foreign  Affairs,  as 
well  as 

Chairman.  Hoii.se  Republican  ta.sk 
force  on  western  alliances-^  formerly 
known  as  Committee  on  NATO  and  the 
Atlantic  Community  Membe.-  1963-64: 
chairman  since  1965 

Member  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee s  task  force  on  the  conduct  of  foreign 
relations 

U  S  delegate  North  Atlantic  A.vsembly 
and  member  of  its  Economic  Committee. 
1965.  1966.  1967.  member.  Political  Com- 
mittee. 1967 

Chairman.  House  Republican  confer- 
ence factfinding  mission  to  NATO  in  June 
1965  This  was  a  precedent-.setting  initia- 
tive in  foreign  affairs  by  the  minority 
i)arty  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Official  host  to  Prime  Minister  Lester 
Pearson  of  Canada  at  the  Federal  Union 
Convention  m  Springfield.  Ill  in  June 
1966 

Lecturer.  Department  of  Defense  In- 
telligence School,  1967.  Georcetown  Uni- 
versity Strategic  Studies  Institute.  1966; 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Sciences.  1966. 

Organizer  of  seminar  on  foreign  policy 
conducted  by  statf  members  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  February 
1967  Ttus  was  attended  by  40  Members 
of  Congress. 

US  delegate  to  German-American 
Conference  m  1967 

Participant.  Conference  on  Atlantic 
Trade  Problems.  Dltcliley.  England.  1967 
As  chairman  of  the  Western  alliances 
task  force.  I  conducted  the  Atlantic 
studies  program,  a  series  of  nine  analyti- 
cal studies  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  by  experts  such 
as  Gen  Pierre  Gallois  of  Prance.  Vice 
Adm  Fnednch  Ruge  of  Germany,  and 
Or  Edward  Teller  of  the  United  States. 
Organized  three  conferences  of  its  mem- 
bers with  former  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  Gettysburg  .iffice.  two  with  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  at  the  State  l>paitment. 
and  one  with  NATO  Ambassador  Cleve- 
land. 

Autlior  of  American  Domination  of 
NATO  Real  and  Harmful"— a  search- 
ing analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  French 
defection  from  the  NATO  military  or- 
ganization, published  m  the  February 
1966  issue  of  Canadian  Commentator 
Author  of  Parliamentarians  Should 
P'ace  Up  to  Looming  NATO  Crises." 
a  critique  of  the  11th  and  prior  meetings 
of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Confer- 


ence—now called  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly— published  in  tlie  Concris- 
sioNAL  Record   May  3.  1966. 

Author  of  The  Impiact  and  Potential 
of  American  Diplomacy" — a  proposal 
that  freedom-loving  people  beyond  U  S. 
tiorders  be  invited  to  consider  common 
citizenship  through  three  avenues — by 
immigration  by  statehood,  and  by  join- 
ing the  United  States  in  a  new  federal 
union  Publi.shed  in  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science.  July   1966. 

Author  of  20  Years  After  the  Truman 
Doctrine  Neither  War  Nor  Peace.  "  pub- 
li.shed in  West  and  O.st.  Germany.  April 
7.  1967 

Sponsored  Will  NATO  Survive  igeg''  ' 
for  tlie  Republican  task  force  on  Western 
alliances — a  pamphlet  aiipraising  the 
failure  of  the  Johnson  administration  to 
■grasp  the  evidence  "  of  NATO  decay,  and 
recommending  a  program  to  rebuild  " 
the  alliance 

Author  and  chief  spon.sor  of  the  At- 
lantic Union  ie.solution — House  Con- 
current Resolution  232.  et  al— which 
has  biparti-san  support  of  114  House 
Members  and  the  endorsement  of  Nelson 
Rockefeller.  Richard  M.  Nixon.  EttoENE 
McCarthy.  Barry  Goldwater.  Dwight  D. 
Ei.senhower.  Charles  H.  Percy.  Mark  O. 
Hatfield,  and  William  Scranton.  Reso- 
lution reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  July 
9.  1968  It  IS  the  most  specific  and  far- 
reaching  resolution  dealing  with  free- 
world  federation  ever  introduced. 

Author  and  chief  sponsor  of  Vietnam 
review  resolution— House  Concurrent 
Resolution  508 — which  has  bipartisan 
support  of  146  House  Members,  and 
which  was  credited  with  influencing  the 
decision  of  President  Johnson  to  reap- 
praise and  halt  the  •Americanization" 
of  the  war 

Author  of  "tourist  dollar  exchange' 
law  which  has  .saved  over  $5  million  m 
our  balance-of-payments  position  since 
Its  enactment  in  1963. 

Author  of  law  which  prohibits  Govern- 
ment credit  to  countries  which  trade  with 
North  Vietnam,  and  another  law  which 
prohibits  CJovernment  grain  business  to 
firms  which  directly,  or  indirectly,  trade 
with  North  Vietnam. 

Author  of  law  which  reqiures  greater 
emphasis  m  foreiiin  aid  programs  toward 
famine  prevention. 

P'lrst  Republican  House  Member  to  ad- 
vocate exchange  of  newsmen,  tourists, 
and  diplomats  with  Communist  China  as 
a  means  to  stabilize  Asian  affairs  and 
weaken  Sino-Soviet  axis. 

Author  of  proposal  to  establish  a  North 
Atlantic  free-trade  area. 

Author  of  self-help  law  which  stipu- 
lates that  countries  receiving  commodi- 
ties under  Public  Law  480  must  make 
minimum  investments  to  improve  their 
own  agricultural  production. 

Appointed  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  s  task  force  on  foreign  rela- 
tions. My  principal  contribution  was  on 
papers  issued  dealinp  with  the  North  At- 
lantic alliance.  Middle  East,  and  East- 
West  trade 

ATLANTIC     ALLIANCE 

The  problems  of  the  Atlantic  alliance- 
political,  inilltan'.  and  economic— have 
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been  a  primary  concern.  In  1965,  when 
named  chairman  of  the  House  Republi- 
can task  force  on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic 
alliance,  I  recommended  to  the  House 
Republican  conference  that  a  GOP  fact- 
finding mission  be  sent  to  Paris  to  in- 
vestigate   the    developing    rift    between 
Prance  and  the  United  States  and  its  Im- 
pact on   the  other  Atlantic   states.  On 
June   2.   the   House   Republican   leader, 
Gerald  Ford,  announced  the  formation 
of  the  mission,  naming  me  as  chairman. 
Other    members    were    Representatives 
Hastings     Keith,     of     Massachusetts; 
James    D.    Martin,    of    Alabama:    and 
ALEXANDER    PiRME,    of   New    York.   The 
mission  was  in  Paris  lor  9  days  beginning 
June  11.  1965.  While  there,  it  met  with 
Gen.  Lyman  K.  Lemnitzer,  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander,  Europe :  Manlio  Brosio, 
Rccretarv  General  of  NATO;  U.S.  Am- 
bassador  to   Prance   Charles  E.  Bolen; 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  NATO  Thomas  K. 
Ftnletter;  Gen.  Pierre  M.  Gallois;  Jean- 
Daniel  Jurgensen.  head  of  the  American 
Section  of  the  French  Ministry  of  For- 
eiun  Affairs:  Colonel  Chesnals,  Air  Rep- 
resentative to  President  de  Gaulle;  Pierre 
Mcssmer.  Minister  of  Defense  for  France; 
Gen.    Andre   Bcaufre,   Director   of   the 
French    Institute    of    Strategic    Studies 
and  his  staff;  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville, 
Foreipn  Minister  for  Prance;  M.  E.  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing.  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  June  30,  the  mission  made  its  re- 
IX) rt  to  the  House  Republican  conference, 
to  Secretarj'  of  State  Rusk,  General 
Elsenhower,  and  to  the  public  through  a 
press  conference.  The  mission  reported: 
Ever  .since  the  break  tip  of  American  nu- 
clear monop<ily.  dissatisfaction  has  been  rife 
throughout  rH  of  Western  Europe. 

United  States  military,  technological, 
scientific,  .-.nd  economic  achievements  have 
caused  us  to  think  of  European  nations  as 
though  they  were  secondary  position  In  world 
alTalrs. 

Dissatisfaction  by  European  nations 
stemmed  from  the  present  NATO  structure 
which  forces  them  to  rely,  under  all  circum- 
stances, upon  American  strategic  capabilities 
and  decisions  for  the  most  basic  requirements 
of  their  national  security. 

These  nations  want  and  deserve  a  larger 

voice  in  these  vital  Ufe-and-death  decisions. 

De  Gaulle  was  not  a  lonely  anachronism. 

As  long  as  de  Gaulle's  objections  remain 

unanswered.    American    policies    throughout 

Western  Europe  will   remain   in  difficulty. 

The  United  States  should  accept  European 
nations  In  a  partnership  of  equals  within 
NATO. 

Gestures  cf  friendship  with  Europe  and 
France  are  needed. 


The  mission  recommended  that  the 
United  SUtes— 

Recognize  that  Prance  is  a  nuclear 
power,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  and 
adjust  our  nuclear  policies  to  that  fact. 

Establish  a  true  partnership  in  tech- 
nology and  weapons  control. 

Clarify  our  policy  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  de- 
fense of  Europe. 

Demonstrate  our  continuing  friendship 
with  Prance  by  a  trip  to  Europe  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  the 
single  purpose  of  visiting  the  French 
President. 

Newsweek  magazine  referred  to  the  re- 
port as  a  "brilliant  document."  Favorable 


comment  on  the  mission  and  report  was 
expressed  by  Columnist  Holmes  Alexan- 
der; St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch;  Illinois 
State  Journal;  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette; 
Richard  Wilson  in  the  Washington  Star, 
who  referred  to  the  report  as  "sober  and 
constructive";  the  London  Times;  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun;  Houston  Chronicle; 
and  Columnist  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  who  re- 
ferred favorably  to  the  mission  twice  in 
two  columns.  The  major  newspapers  of 
France,  Le  Monde,  Le  Figaro,  Compact, 
and  Aurore,  all  gave  the  trip  substantial 
coverage. 

Since  that  time,  the  task  force  has  con- 
tinued to  comment  on  problems  as  they 
have  arisen  in  NATO. 

On  August  G,  1965,  I  recommended  to 
the  President  that  the  new  Ambassador 
to  NATO  be  elevated  to  Cabinet  level,  a 
rank  long  accorded  to  the  representative 
of  the  United  Nations.  In  my  opinion, 
this  position  would  enhance  the  prestige 
of  this  position  and  thereby  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  participation  in  NATO. 
On  October  14,  I  charged  that  the 
United  States  -dominates  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  to  an  un- 
necessary degree"  and  pioposed  three 
changes  to  strengthen  the  alliance  and 
reduce  criticism  of  the  U.S.  role  in  it.  In 
a  speech  before  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  urged  that  the 
United  States — 

First.  Yield  some  of  the  command  posi- 
tions now  held  by  U.S.  officers  to  make 
possible  a  more  reasonable  division 
among  officers  of  other  nations; 

Second.  End  the  "caste  system"  in 
NATO's  highest  mUitarj-  authority  by 
authorizing  full  exchange  of  nuclear  and 
military  information  among  all  three 
members  of  the  standing  group— United 
States,  Britain,  and  France;  and 

Third.  Clarify  command  authority  by 
withdrawing  the  U.S.  veto  over  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  assigned  to  NATO. 

On  September  9.  1965,  I  warned  the 
Congress  that  the  United  States  and 
Prance  were  heading  for  a  collision 
course  in  NATO  matters.  I  said: 

When  NATO  was  formed  In  1949.  it  was  in- 
evitable that  the  United  States  should  pro- 
vide both  leadership  and  aid.  Then  a  war- 
ravaged  Europe  was  struggling  to  Its  feet. 
Now,  the  nations  of  Europe  have  rebuilt  their 
economies  and  are  anxious  to  take  a  large 
part  of  the  responsibility  In  NATO.  They  de- 
serve It.  President  Johnson  should  have  rec- 
ognized long  ago  that  the  NATO  structure 
was  outdated  and  unrealistic  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Instead,  the  Administration  has 
simply  expressed  satisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are.  If  the  United  States  had  acted  In 
a  positive  manner  to  meet  French  objections, 
bearing  In  mind  that  the  present  NATO 
structure  forces  the  French  to  rely  under  all 
circumstances  upon  American  strategic  capa- 
bilities and  decisions  for  the  most  basic  re- 
quirements of  their  national  security,  he 
would  have  made  the  necessary  changes  and 
I  am  confident  that  President  de  Gaulle 
would  have  had  no  reason  to  speak  as  he  has. 
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Among  the  members  of  the  panel  who 
provided    studies    were    Prof.    Maurice 
Allais,  of  Paris:  Prof.  H.  C.  Allen,  of  the 
Department  of  History  of  the  University 
College,    London;    Gen.    Pierre    Billitte. 
former  French  Minister  of  Defense;  for- 
mer Amba.ssador  to  NATO.  W.  Randolph 
BurQcss;   Adm.  Arly  Burke;   Dr.  Edgar 
Purniss,    author    of    "Prance:    Troubled 
Ally";  Gen.  Pierre  Gallois,  former  Minis- 
ter   of   Defen.se:    the    Hon.    Thomas    S. 
Gates:  Dr.  William  R.  Kintner:  Dr.  Hans 
Kohn;  Prof.  Burton  Mar.shall:  Vice  Adm. 
Pi-cdrick  Ruge.  former  Chief  of  the  Ger- 
man Navv;   Sir  John  Slessor,  Marshall 
of    the    Royal    Air    Force:    Dr.    Robert 
Strausz-Hupe,  director  of  Foreign  Policy 
Research  Institute,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Clarence  K.  Streit,  president  of 
Federal  Union.  Inc.:  and  Eugene  Rostow. 
Dean  of  Yale  Law  School. 

On  December  26,  1965,  I  urged  the 
President  to  call  a  NATO  chicfs-of-state 
meetinp.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  I 
said: 

Ex.-ept  for  Ponueal.  ali  N.^TO  nations  have 
chf.nged  leaders  since  the  la.st  Chlefs-of-Stnte 
ineetnT?  ;n  1957  Durine  the  interim,  many 
dlscii.s.Mons  have  occurred,  but  none  with 
more  than  two  Chlefs-ol-.-state  present  Ex- 
cessive reliance  on  bl-lateral  talks  Is  ineffi- 
cient, .it  best,  and  apt  to  breed  suspicion  No 
(,reaniz,-.tion  can  function  .satisfactorily  if  iUs 
t-->p  i.fllcers  meet  only  In  twosomes,  never  as 
a  LTOup.  Lone  rani-'e  eoals  as  well  as  immedi- 
ate problems  need  top-level  consideration 
They  should  be  discussed  frankly  with  all 
heads  of  state  present.  The  vexlni?  problems 
of  nuclear  control,  partnership  In  arms  pro- 
duction and  other  technology,  and  coopera- 
tion in  world  wide  policy  areas  :ike  Vietnam 
have  not  been  met.  Ultimate  gor.ls  of  the 
Alliance  have  never  been  defined  .\  Cliiefs- 
of-St,ite  meeling  could  be  a  major  break 
throuch  in  these  areas. 


On  December  8,  as  chairman  of  the 
task  force,  I  announced  plans  for  a  series 
of  studies  on  how  to  achieve  a  "more  per- 
fect union  of  the  Atlantic  Community." 

Announcing  it,  I  said: 

The  break  up  of  NATO  or  even  the  with- 
drawal of  a  single  nation,  like  France,  wovUd 
be  a  setback  of  grave  propKsrtions  to  the 
United  States  and  the  whole  Western  World. 


In  1965,  when  France  withdrew  from 
the  integrated  command  of  NATO  and 
asked  the  SHAPE  to  leave  France,  the 
United  States  indicated  that  it  would 
demand  that  NATO  political  offices  be 
withdrawn  from  Paris.  On  March  30, 
1968. 1  told  the  House: 

This  action  bv  the  United  States  would  be 
ill-timed  to  say  the  least  It  would  further 
isolate  France  from  others  in  the  Alliance, 
harden  opposing  positions,  add  new  fuel  to 
rising  anti-French  fires  and  make  recon- 
ciliation more  difficult.  President  de  Gaulle 
has  stated  repeatedly  France  de.slres  to  stay 
In  the  Alliance  even  though  he  finds  the  pres- 
ent military  structure  unacceptable.  I  hope 
the  President,  as  leader  of  the  Alliance,  will 
not  onlv  reject  this  negative  .ipproach  but 
step  in  "personally  with  afflrmative  action  to 
bridge  the  growlrig  chasm  between  these  his- 
toric friends  before  it  Is  too  late. 

Following  the  introduction  of  the 
Mansfield  resolution  In  the  Senate,  call- 
ing for  a  reduction  of  U.S.  troops  In  Eu- 
rope, on  September  12.  1966. 1  said : 

A  substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe  makes  .-^ense  especially  if  accompa- 
nied by  meaningful  moves  by  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  nuclear  defense  system 
owned  and  controlled  by  NATO.  The  United 
States  could  then  safely  and  wisely  reduce 
its  troop  conimltment. 

At  the  12th  annual  se.ssion  of  the  NATO 
Parliamenterlans  Conference  In  Paris 
on  November  17, 1966, 1  said: 

A  non-proliferation  treaty  should  be  ap- 
proved only  U"  It  makes  explicit  and  unequiv- 
ocal provision  permitting  the  establlslunent 
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of     a     nuclear     defense     force     owned     and 
controlled   by   NATO    one   that    will   ..perate 
under    procedures    which    no    slni^le    nation, 
not    even    the    United    States,    can    veto     A 
non-proliferation    treaty    which    Is    based   on 
the   nuclear   status   quo  or   which     (tJierwlse 
precludes    a    NATO    nuclear    defense    for'-e 
will  t>e  a  grave   If  not  mortiil    blow  to  NATO 
It    would     moreover    deepen    the   'X.ncern     if 
m.my    Germans    over    tiie    legitimate    long- 
term  s*^urlty   interests  of   th.it  nation    and 
still    worse    give    the    natl^inallstic   zealots    a 
prr>pagancla     weaptm     powerful     enough      U) 
whip    up    passions    to    a   dangerous    level     It 
would  tend  to  confirm  the  theory   advanced 
by  some  Frenchmen  that  the  United  States. 
through   a  virtual   nuclear   monopoly   In   the 
western    world     intends   to   continue    indefl- 
nitely  hegemonv  over  that  region    Some  may 
argue    that    a    NATO    nuclear    force    Is    not 
needed    becavise    one    already   exists     To   say 
this  IS  really  to  Indulge  In   Action    The  fact 
la     that    not   one   single    nuclear   weapon    Is 
actually   a   part    of    NATO   defense     None    is 
completely  free  ot  national  control,  whether 
It  be  United  States    British  or  French    Under 
present     arrangemen's.     nune     will     become 
NATO    .weapons     unless,     in     the     flashing 
moment  of   mllit,*ry  showdown,   specific  ap- 
proval   is   given    by    the    national    leader    in- 
volved   If  NATO  can  own  a  Defense  Ground 
Environment     System     iNADGEi     It    should 
also  be  able   to  .>wn  a  nuclear  weapons  svs- 
tem      but     I     would     certainly     agree     that 
substantial        institutional        ch<inges        are 
urgently  needed  to  establish  a  workable  way 
to  control  military  weap<;>ns    weapons  of  all 
kinds 

In  1967  the  House  Republican  con- 
ference voted  to  enlarge  the  policy  area 
of  the  task  force  to  include  the  Rio 
Treaty  Slates  of  Latin  America.  The 
major  work  of  the  ta^k  force  In  1965 
had  been  the  trip  to  Pans  In  1967.  it 
was  the  series  of  Atlantic  studies.  In 
1968.  It  wa5  the  pu'jlication  of  reports 
under  the  title  'Will  NATO  Survive 
1969 ''■■  containing  a  series  of  proposals 
to  rebuild  the  Noith  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  It  was  divided  into  three 
sections:  First.  NATO  in  a  Chansing 
World'.  second.  'Partnership — The 
Road  Not  Taken",  and  thud.  The  Re- 
building of  N.ATO  " 

The  threa:  l  :  overt  Soviet  military  penetra- 
tion in  Europe  has  apparently  receded.  That 
threat  has  taken  on  a  far  more  subtle  and 
si'phisticated  cast  Many  Europeans,  accus- 
U>med  to  American  nuclear  protection  and 
inwardly  concerned  about  their  own  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  believe  that  NATO 
Is  becoming  increasingly  outmoded:  a  cold 
war  legacy  incapable,  by  Its  very  nature,  of 
responding  to  the  fresh  opportunities  and 
directions  on  the  continent  \  new  nation- 
alism and  self -confidence  activated  and  sym- 
bolized by  GaulUsts  lorces  ieu  m  some  quar- 
ters by  latent  antl-Amencanlsm.  is  suggest- 
ing that  N.ATO  may  even  constitute  a  serious 
liability  m  handling  the  issue  ol  German  re- 
unitlcation:  security  in  Central  Europe,  and 
the  future  of  East-West  relations  generally. 
The  United  States,  as  leader  of  the  free 
world,  cannot  afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
these  new  and  still  evolving  developments. 
These  difficulties  can  only  be  solved  In  the 
long  run  through  Joint  discussion  and  deci- 
sion, cot  through  unilateral  action 

The  committee  observed  further: 
The  political  context  In  which  N.ATO  exi.sts 
and  functions  has  changed  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  the  NATO  nations  at- 
tempt to  arrive  at  a  .lonunon  understand- 
ing of  these  changes  and.  where  appropriate. 
a  common  reworking  of  the  objectives,  obli- 
gations, decisionmaking  arrangements,  and 
other  organization  features 
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The  task  force  recognized  that  actions 
of  individual  European  .sUtes  may  have 
undermined  the  integrity  of  the  alliance 
but  It  lay  principal  criticism  at  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  It  ,<ald  repeatedly  pro- 
fe.sspd  commitment  to  a  strong  NATO 
partnership,  but  our  past  actions  have 
not  always  served  to  reinforce  that  aim" 

The  ta.'^k  force  set  out  a  chronology 
of  unilateral  changes  in  .American  policy 
which  have  resulted  m  undermining 
NATOs  foundations  The  committee 
noted  that  American  initiatives  in  the 
field  of  armament  and  arms  control,  in- 
cluding the  then  cuneiit  negotiations  on 
nuclear  nonproliferation,  ha\e  pro- 
ceeded outside  the  NATO  context  The 
committee  noted  that  dl.sarinamenl  is 
cerUinly  a  desirable  goal  which  no 
American  or  European  stale.sman  would 
deny,  but  our  evident  tendency  to  ignore 
the  impact  of  such  agreement  on  the 
NATO  situation  and  allied  interest  and 
referring  from  thorough  consultation 
within  NATO  prior  and  during  the  evo- 
lution of  concrete  propo.sals  further  il- 
lustrates Umted  States  mattenior  to  the 
prerogatives  of  other  alliance  members. 
It  further  noted: 

While  European  states  look  with  under- 
standable favor  upon  the  prospects  of  a 
Washlngton-Mt>scow  detente,  thev  recognize 
that  their  ultimate  security  relates  to 
Russo-.Ameruan  understanding  But  they 
are  suspu-lo\is  c,f  po.sslble  uittf  arcomplis 
reached  bilaterally  on  serLsitUe  Issues  affect- 
ing their  future  and  security,  without  an 
effective  voice  In  the  formulation  of  policy 
concerning  Europe, 

The  task  force  noted  that  since  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  left  office,  there  had 
been  no  meeting  of  N.AFO  heads  of  state. 
President  Johnson  had  gone  to  the  sum- 
mit with  Latin  .■\mencan  chiefs  of  state. 
He  had  conferred  with  Premier  Ko.sygin. 
but  had  avoided  a  NATO  chiefs  of  state 
meeting 

The  committee  made  .some  specific 
recommendations  on  strengthening  and 
reforming  NATO  It  noted  that  first 
there  must  be  a  commitment — a  deter- 
mination by  the  United  States — to  take 
a  role  in  reforming  NATO  and  bringing 
the  other  members  of  the  alliance  in  on 
all  decisions  and  making  them  genuine 
partners  and  equals.  The  commitU'e  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent working  NATO  body  for  issues 
on  the  technological  gap  and  genuine 
Euiopean  participation  in  matters  of 
strategy  and  nuclear  defense  can  be  de- 
bated and  jointly  resolved  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  This  proposed  strategy 
council  must  have  the  benefit  of  expert 
staiT  and  European  members  must  have 
access  to  .American  nuclear  planning  in- 
formation 

The  committee  noted  this  does  not 
necessarily  require  that  the  United 
States  relinquish  control  over  .strategic 
armaments  and  their  employment. 
Rather  it  means  rearing  a  European 
awarene.ss  and  sophistication  sufficient 
to  earn  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
evolution  of  deterrent  doctrine  of  the 
Atlantic  aiea  and  hence  the  capacity  to 
judge  and  propose  as  an  intellectual 
peer  The  task  force  noted  that  NATO 
must  serve  as  the  format  through  which 
Europe,  prosperous  and  increasingly  self- 
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as.sprting    becomes  once  again  a  deter- 
minate of  Its  own  destiny   It  said: 

Instead  L>r  perpetuating  and  accentu.it  Ing 
disparity  between  allies,  the  organization 
must  function  as  an  honest  broker  of  genu- 
inely European  concepts  .md  proi>iwals 

The  task  force  recommended  that  the 
NATO  Colli, cil  be  utilized  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  and  at  short  notice  for  diplo- 
matic coiisult.ition  among  the  allies 
The.se  forum  could  emerge  as  the  prin- 
cipal instrument  for  allied  political  de- 
cisioning.  to  resolve  alliance  problems, 
determine  strategy  as  recommended  by 
the  proposed  Strategy  Council,  ccmsult 
on  cn.ses  cnipting  within  or  outside 
NATO  territory,  harmonize  policy  on 
mutters  of  mutual  concern,  such  as  East- 
West  relations,  and  exchange  and  review 
intelligence  on  a  daily  basis  The  com- 
mittee noted  this  suggestion  probably 
means  that- 

Cl.ishes  will  occur  und  ditferencos  of  opin- 
ion will  become  more  obvious  It  means  that 
we  must  bo  prepared  to  consider  the  advice 
of  .lilies  on  matters  which  perhaps  affect 
us  more  ih:in   them 

Also  during  1967.  on  NATO  matters, 
the  task  force  urged  open  hearings  on 
tlie  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
urged  that  the  President  reaffimi 
NATOs  commitment  to  Greece,  and 
urged  the  Government  to  instruct  its 
Amba-ssador  to  NATO  to  press  for  early 
and  favorable  action  on  the  propo.sal 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  have 
similar  status  to  the  North  Alantic 
Council  as  an  institution  of  Atlantic 
alliance 

On  November  6.  1967.  the  task  force 
issued  a  .statement  warninjz  that  the  Mc- 
Namara  '  thin  '  ABM  system  could  rup- 
ture NATO  In  a  front-page  story  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  committee  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

To  prevent  this  calamity,  the  United  States 
must,  wltliout  further  delay,  explore  fully 
with  her  NATO  allies  the  possibilities  of  de- 
veloping a  NATO  ABM  .system  As  the  nation 
possessing  the  preponderance  of  nuclear  tech- 
nology in  the  AUlance.  the  United  States 
seeks  to  share  with  its  allies  the  development 
of  an  ABM  defense  serving  the  entire  commu- 
nity on  the  basis  of  cooperative  funding  ;.nd 
construction  Of  direct  benefit  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  Stales  would  be  advance  warn- 
ing from  European-sighted  radar  of  the  So- 
viet launch  which  would  enable  us  to  at- 
tempt off-sliorc  interception 

On  the  eve  of  the  NATO  ministerial 
meeting,  which  started  June  24.  1968.  in 
Iceland,  the  task  force  described  as  a 
"bitter  disappointment  "  the  mucii- 
heralded  official  "Harmel  Exerci.se"  and 
called  for  a  blue-ribbon  commission 
apart  from  the  existing  North  Atlantic 
Organization  to  help  organize  an  inter- 
national conference  on  NATO  problems. 
The  committee  urged  that  the  propo.sed 
conference  make  recommendations  deal- 
ing with — 

First.  The  fundamental  mission  of 
NATO,  including  its  pos.sible  enlarge- 
ment as  to  both  membership  and  pur- 
pose. The  committee  urged  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  expanding  NATO  to 
include  coordination  of  global  foreign 
policy  of  Its  members;  technological  co- 
operation such  as  communications,  com- 
puterization, space,  oceanography:  co- 
operation in  monetarj'  systems,  aid  to 


underdeveloped  nations,  and  cultural  af- 
fairs: and  the  liberalization  of  trade 
among  Western  nations  and  coordination 
of  their  trade  with  Communist  nations; 

Second.  The  reform  of  NATO  by  giving 
official  status  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly with  specific  responsibility  in  At- 
lantic affairs; 

Third,  Tlie  reunification  of  Germany; 

Fourth.  Adjustment  and  settlement  of 
World  War  I  debts:  and 

Fifth.  The  reconciliation  of  Prance 
with  the  alliance  and  full  coordination 
of  its  military  forces  with  those  of  NATO. 

rRENCH    PROBLEMS 

On  the  10th  anniversary  of  General 
de  Gaulle's  press  conference  annoimc- 
ing  his  willingness  to  resume  power,  I 
told  the  House  that — 

Prance  Is  politically,  geographically,  eco- 
nomically, morally  and  militarily  essential  to 
the  coalition  of  Atlantic  states. 

I  urged  President  Johnson,  in  the  last 
months  of  his  administration,  to  take  a 
series  of  steps  to  promote  French  and 
American  reconciliation.  Specifically.  I 
urged   the  President  to — 

First.  Acknowledge  the  role  Prance 
plays  as  a  major  world  power; 

Second.  Undertake  a  personal  meet- 
ing with  the  President  of  Prance; 

Third.  Seek  harmonization  of  United 
States  and  French  foreign  and  defense 
policies  by  reviewing  critically  our  pres- 
ent posture  toward  France; 

Fourth.  Invite  France  to  participate 
with  the  United  States  in  a  joint  effort 
to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 

Fifth.  Prepare  for  his  successor  a  "full 
and  detailed  analysis  of  its  problems 
and  experiences  In  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity so  that  the  new  President  can 
profit  by  past  errors  and  successes." 

Sixth.  Reassure  our  European  allies, 
Including  the  French,  that  our  commit- 
ment to  defend  Western  Europe  Is 
"automatic  and  ultimate." 

I  said : 

The  past  of  neither  nation  Is  free  of 
errors.  The  interest  of  neither  nation  Is 
served  by  perpetuating  these  errors.  Com- 
mon interests  require  that  we  learn  from 
them.  When  nations  agree  on  a  goal  but 
undertake  different  ways  of  reaching  It, 
reconciliation  of  these  divergent  approaches 
should  always  be  possible.  There  la  no 
reason  why  the  United  States  government 
should  feel  offended  or  wounded  when  the 
French  feel  that  their  own  Interests  dictate 
an  Independent  course  at  vtirlance  with 
ours,  any  more  than  with  any  other 
country. 


I  noted  that  under  De  Gaulle,  France 
has  given  evidence  of  such  circumstances 
as  comparatively  small  population  and 
area  and  scarceness  of  natural  resources 
may  be  compensated  for  by  the  quality  of 
leadership,  cultural  heritage,  scientific 
achievements,  and  military  capability. 
Despite  the  fact  that  France  is  strategi- 
cally located  in  NATO  from  the  stand- 
point of  alliance  organization,  force  de- 
ployment, logistics,  and  geography,  the 
French  complaints  which  should  have 
received  serious,  courteous  and  sympa- 
thetic attention  were  brushed  aside. 
Every  opportunity  should  be  seized  to 
build  good  will  with  Prance. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

Beginning  in  1967.  the  task  force  was 
enlarged  to  include  in  its  geographical 
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area,  the  states  of  Latin  America.  On 
April  6.  1967,  it  traced  the  controversy 
over  the  Latin  American  resolution  to  the 
President's  attempt  to  turn  Congress  into 
a  rubberstamp  by  forcing  hasty  action 
on  an  ambiguous  resolution  emphasizing 
money. 

In  a  statement  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion I  expressed  hope  that  Latin  Ameri- 
can economic  integration  and  social 
achievement  would  progress.  In  this 
context.  I  suggested  that  the  United 
States  be  prepared  to  encourage 
and  assist  Latin  American  countries 
to  set  up  a  common  market  without 
postponing  or  proposing  US.  partici- 
pation. I  stated  this  could  be  done 
without  altering  hope  for  broadening 
the  world  trade  commimity  I  urged 
that  a  healthy  environment  for  private 
foreign  investment  be  created  and  that 
the  channels  and  institutions  for  multi- 
lateral assistance  be  strengthened.  On 
June  29, 1  asserted  that  the  United  States 
must  avoid  a  'Suez-like  disaster  in  Cen- 
tral America"  and  must  not.  by  hasty 
action  on  new  treaties,  place  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  and  other  maritime 
nations  in  a  place  where  thev  can  be  sac- 
rificed. 

On  August  21.  1967.  the  task  force  re- 
leased a  comprehensive  analysis  on  the 
renegotiation  on  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty,  concluding  that  approval  of  the 
new  treaties  was  premature.  The  com- 
mittee deplored  the  secrecy  surrounding 
the  proposed  treaties  and  recommended 
that  the  final  report  of  the  study  com- 
mission should  be  issued  with  full  public 
disclosure  of  all  proposals  of  the  negotia- 
tors. This  would  allow  for  intelligent  pub- 
lic dialog  on  the  issue.  The  study  in- 
cluded a  history  of  the  canal  from  1850 
to  the  present  and  excerpts  from  unof- 
ficial copies  of  the  proposed  treaties  and 
opinions  of  prominent  leaders  and 
groups.  In  1967,  I  secured  enactment  of 
an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
which  requires  a  study  of  the  advantages 
of  setting  tropical  research  centers  in 
agriculture  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  Asia, 

EASTERN     EUROPE 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  consistently  urged 
that  the  United  States  adopt  policies 
which  will  promote  independence  in  ex- 
ternal affairs  in  the  East  European  coun- 
tries and  liberalization  in  their  domestic 
affairs.  In  testimony  before  the  Europe 
Subcommittee  in  early  1968,  I  proposed 
a  new  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe.  At 
that  time  I  reminded  the  committee :  ^ 

For  most  of  the  past  thousand  years,  East- 
ern Europe  has  looked  west,  not  east.  Na- 
tionalism, self-determination,  and  freedom 
are  once  again  reappearing  In  Eastern 
Europe.  Traditional  Communism  Is  being 
challenged  on  almost  all  fronts.  Yugoslavia 
has  disavowed  many  of  the  basic  precepts  of 
orthodox  Communist  doctrine.  Alone  on  the 
extreme  left,  Albania  had  allied  itself  with 
China. 


I  told  the  comn^ittee  the  United  States 
caruiot  continue  its  isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  Western  Allies  in  dealing  with 
the  Commimist  states.  I  said : 

In  my  judgment  the  safest  and  most  ef- 
fective way  to  promote  the  disintegration 
of  the  Soviet  imposed  system  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, Is  to  develop  a  coherent,  unified  policy 
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approach  In  the  political,  economic,  and 
military  fields  within  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, The  cx>heslon  and  strength  this 
would  vleld  in  each  of  these  areas  would  in- 
evitably attract  Eastern  European  nations 
and  cause  them  to  seelc  a  profitable  arrange- 
ment with  the  Atlantic  Community,  A  uni- 
fied Atlantic  political  policy  would  malce  the 
Eastern  European  nations  realize  that  des- 
tiny IS  directed  by  tlie  West— not  by  Mos- 
cow—and Induce  them  .is  -.i  matter  of  co- 
practicality  to  adjust  to  tluit   l.ici  of  life. 

But  I  warned  that — 

To  expect  these  development>  m  the  ab- 
sence of  military  superiority,  political  firm- 
ness, and  allied  unity  is  to  invite  disaster. 

I  urged  that  efforts  to  promote  a  de- 
tente with  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
acliieve  a  rapprochement  with  Eastern 
Europe  be  undertaken  only  through  At- 
lantic Community  institutions.  The  West 
should  strive  for  a  common  policy  on 
such  matters  as  East-West  trade,  Ger- 
man reunification.  Oder-Neisse  line,  and 
the  grantinii  of  economic  credits  to  East- 
ern Europe. 

I  noted,  however,  that  a  common  allied 
policy  may  well  mean  the  United  States 
will     have     to     modify,     perhaps     even 
liberalize,  some  of  its  pre.sent  policies  re- 
uarding  strategic   trade  and  long   term 
credit.  However,  a  common  unified  policy 
has  advantages  which  offset  what  may 
be  a  .short  term  Communist  advantage 
as  a  resuU  of  liberalization.  I  stated  that 
agreement  on  these  matters  would  serve 
to  convince  the  Communist   leaders  of 
the  unity  of  the  Atlantic  Community  on 
political,  economic,  military  policies.  The 
common  policy  that  will  result  will  not 
mean  that  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator becomes  the  policy.  The  give  and 
take  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  in- 
telligence  among   the   members   of   the 
NATO  Council  may.  and  hopefully  will 
serve  to  produce  a  policy  the  firmness 
and   impact   of   which   will   be   all   the 
greater  because  it  will  be  the  unified  pol- 
icy of  the  West,  not  the  unilateral  policy 
of  the  United  States.  In  other  points,  I 
specifically  urged — 

First.  Support  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Voice  of  America  broadcasts. 

Second.  Expansion  of  cultural,  scien- 
tific and  educational  exchanges  to  con- 
vince the  young  adults— the  isolated  gen- 
eration of  Eastern  Europe— that  the 
Western  way  of  life  is  more  gratifying 
spiritually  as  well  as  materially. 

Third.  Use  of  local  language  publica- 
tions should  be  expanded. 

Fourth.  Realization  that  the  United 
States  has  limitations  in  promoting  ex- 
ternal economy  and  internal  freedom  in 
these  countries.  France.  Germany,  and 
other  countries  can  be  especially  helpful. 
Fifth.  Realization  that  the  willingness 
of  the  Federal  Republic  to  establish  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  representing  a  modifica- 
tion of  Hallstein  doctrine  has  had  the 
effect  of  further  isolating  the  Soviet  zone 
of  Germany. 

Sixth.  Use  the  carrot-and-stick  policy 
by  utUizing  its  vast  economic  and  politi- 
cal influence  to  reward  those  Eastern 
European  nations  which  shall  progress 
toward  independence  and  internal  lib- 
eralization, i  stated  that  external  auton- 
omy and  intemsd  libersOization  can  be 
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rpco?nlxed  and  rewarded  In  a  number  of 
ways  Public  approval  by  ttovernment  of 
these  mea-surps  is  one  way  The  extension 
of  economic  credit,  as-soclated  member- 
ships in  the  EFTA.  Common  Marlcet  and 
full  membership  m  GATT  can  all  be  used 
a-s  instruments  to  promote  this  policy 

Seventh  Extension  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  any  East  European 
country,  including:  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  becomes  a  member  of  G.ATT  pro- 
vided these  governments  aeree  to  settle 
disputes  by  impartial  third-party  arbi- 
tration, that  they  abide  by  the  Conven- 
tions on  Protection  of  Patent.s  and  Indu-s- 
trlal  Proce.s.ses.  and  recognize  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Copyrights  I  stated 
that  the.se  would  have  fhe  effect  of  erod- 
ini?  certain  objectionable  tenets  of  Marx- 
Ism  and  Leninism,  and  Instill  a  respect 
for  private  property,  and  the  .'settlement 
of  disputes  by  reference  to  law 

I  urged  that — 

Tlie  tJnlt^d  St.vfcs  should  watch  •.•!  net 
whether  the  (governments  of  Eastern  Europe 
permit  »  growth  In  the  ab.solute  number  of 
individuals  and  social  ifrours  who  are  able 
to  voice  demands  and  etTectlvely  articulate 
them  and  who  feel  that  they  can  Increaa- 
Intfly  Identify  and  satUsfv  their  need.s,  values 
and  IntereaU  within  the  fx.Utlral  commu- 
nity .M  the  same  time  we  should  encour- 
age the  governments  Ui  accept  and  tolerate 
crltlclam  or  diversity  of  opinion  .  .  .  Western 
civilization  hua  been  enriched  by  E.istern  Eu- 
ropean contributions  to  art.  science,  and 
literature  It  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  geo- 
graphy that  Eastern  Europe  yearnings  for 
independence  and  freedom  have  been  so  frus- 
trated, but  the  dreama  of  genuine  Independ- 
ence have  not  been  forgotten  in  the  seem- 
ingly endless  nightmare  ■-•!  'otalltananlsm 

I  sought  to  Implement  these  various 
recommendations  by  propostn::  In  1967 
that  the  United  States  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  most-favored-natlon  treatment  to 
Rumania.  In  a  lengthy  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
cited  numerous  examples  of  Rumanian 
Independence  In  foreign  policy  This  In- 
dependence was  most  noticeable  In  mat- 
ters relating  to  Germany,  European  .se- 
curity, nonproliferation.  and  the  Mid- 
east conflict.  In  1968. 1  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  authorize 
the  President  to  enter  Into  negotiation 
with  Chechoslovakia  to  extend  mast  fa- 
vored nation  to  them  In  recognition  of 
the  liberalization  In  Czechoslovakia. 

SOVIET    REl..'kTIO.SSHIPS 

On  the  20th  anniversar>-  of  the  Tru- 
man doctrine  of  containment.  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  a  .speech  entitled 
■  20  Years  After  the  Truman  Doctrine. 
Neither  War  Nor  Peace,"  in  which  I  dis- 
cussed the  evolution  and  development 
of  the  cold  war  I  stated  that  there  were 
three  myths  which  are  being  promoted 
as  realities  m  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  These  myths  are- 

First  That  Communist  China,  not  the 
Sovnet  Union,  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  security. 

Second  That  the  Soviet  Union  is  less 
menacing  becau^^e  natural  Russian  na- 
tionalism has  replaced  Communist 
ideology  as  the  guiding  force  of  foreign 
policy 

Third.  That  the  newly  emerging  man- 
agerial and  technic«Ll  class  is  'gaining 
control  at  the  expense  of  ideologically 
oriented  Communist  Party  hurau-chy. 
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Theae  three  myths  cloud  our  thinking 
regarding  the  Soviet  Union  and  prevent 
ua  from  appraising  Soviet  intentions.  I 
stated 

Wiih'Wt  >fr;<ius  question  the  Soviet  Union 
reniiiiti-s  lae  ^n-utest  threat  tu  dUr  security, 
not  the  Communist  Chinese  Even  .issumlng 
reassertlon  of  the  Russian  nationalism  in  the 
Soviet  Union  the  alternative  Is  not  an  attrac- 
tive one  tci  us  bu.sert  on  Russian  hL-itory  Ide- 
ology is  still  the  dominant  factor  In  Soviet 
planning  We  must  aclcnowle<lge  that  there  is 
not  inevitable  evolution  toward  a  more 
democratic  government  In  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  the  emergence  of  a  technlCiil  and 
managerial  clasB. 

The  differences  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  Stales  are  real.  I 
said 

Neither  Is  suffering  /rom  hallucinations 
reclproc.iUy  induced  by  sl,irlng  at  one  an- 
other through  n.  dlstorung  pane  they  have 
mistaken  r<jr  plate  glasfk  The  success  of  Uie 
Trxm\an  policy  of  containment  In  Europe 
was  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union  m  1£*5« 
by  Its  policy  ihlft  to  favor  peaceful  coexist- 
ence 

I  stated: 

We  cannot  rely  on  historical  Inevitability 
to  provide  a  more  reasonable  and  democratic 
government  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

And  I  added: 

Histortcia  inevitability  U  not  a  substitute 
for  etTort  By  this  belief  we  rely  for  the 
solution  of  our  problem-s  on  an  evolutionary 
theory  which  the  iissumed  forces  of  hisU)ry 
have  replaced  with  purpose  and  acuon  In  my 
view,  evidence  is  to  the  fact  that  purpose  and 
action,  not  evolution,  actually  moid  policy. 

I  challenged  the  thesis  that  economic 
development  is  a  guarantee  of  a  moder- 
ate foreign  jxjllcy  I  stated  that  the  raan- 
agfilal  group,  which  many  believe  to  be 
the  k'ravediwi^ers  of  communism,  was 
not  hkely  to  InsLst  upon  political  par- 
ticipation as  long  as  Uie  economic  sphere 
of  the  Soviet  Union  afforded  a  reason- 
able deL;ree  uf  freedom  to  permit  con- 
centration on  output  and  efficiency. 
What  little  freedom  exists  in  the  Soviet 
Union  IS  at  best  residual  and  highly 
vulnerable.  It  is  precarious  as  it  is 
precious. 

Recogni.'.ms  the  dangers  we  may  face 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist element-s.  I  staled  m  a  speech  to 
the  mock  Republican  Nominating  Con- 
vention at  Illinois  State  University. 
.\pril  28,  1968.  thai  the  United  States 
must  examine  its  own  attitudes.  I  .said: 

We  must  examine  our  own  attitudes,  not 
on;y  as  in  iiiduidiiai  but  as  a  nation.  Our 
attitude  ii  -li  crucial  as  that  of  our  adver- 
sary Each  of  us  should  begin  by  examining 
his  own  beliefs,  looking  Inward  to  his  atti- 
tudes toward  the  possibilities  and  prospects 
of  peace  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  China,  ;ind 
other  nations  No  government  or  other  social 
system  is  so  evil  that  Its  people,  whether 
they  be  Chinese,  Russian  FYench  ir  C.erman. 
must  be  considered  as  lacking  m  virtue 
This  will  mean  that  we  slop  viewin*;  The 
world  m  terms  of  an  Irreconcilable  and 
perm.mently  deadly  struggle  between  .til  th.st 
■  ■alls  itself  Communist  .md  .ill  that  d'x^  n  .'t 
We  must  recognize,  instead,  that  world  peace 
can  be  advanced  and  more  complicated,  more 
gmdual.  less  dramatic  forms  It  would  not 
retniire  the  destruction  of  all  that  Is  Com- 
munist within  our  time  It  would  even 
permit  reasonably  extensive,  profiUble  .uid 
durable  relations  with  individual  Communist 
:iaU(jns.  such  as  Romania.  Czechoslovakia 
md  Yugoslavi.1,  wh.ch  seek  to  enrich  rather 
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th.m  endanger  the  fabric  of  the  world  com- 
munltv  and  in  that  spirit  of  tolerance  are 
prriMired  to  live  together  In  peace  wtlh  other 
countries  as  u'of«d  neighbors  I  do  not  sug- 
#;est  that  In  seeking  peace  rather  than  vic- 
tory, and  by  relaxing  ten.sion  t!i:it  we  relax 
our  guard  Zealous  and  (iin.itu-.il  elements. 
Communist  and  non-CommunUl  -ilike.  may 
well  for  some  time  try  to  Impose  arbitrarily 
their  political  and  economic  systems  on 
others 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  a  letter  from 
former  President  Truman  to  Congress- 
man WlLl.l.^M  Springer  dated  April  3. 
1967.  in  which  he  referred  to  my  .speech 
on  tlie  20th  anniversary  of  containment 
as  a  "scholarly  analysis  which  I  read 
with  Interest." 

He  said: 

I  consider  It  useful  and  helpful  toward 
the    shaping    of    policy 

OPEN   IXX)R  TO   CHINA 

On  May  7,  1967  In  a  speech  to  the 
Ripon  Society,  at  Hanard  Univcr.slty. 
I  advocaU'd  Uial  Uie  United  States  ex- 
pre.ss  its  wilUngne.ss  to  establi.sli  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Peking  govern- 
ment of  China,  a.s  v,ell  as  exchange  tour- 
IsUs  and  journalists.  At  Uie  same  time, 
I  urged  that  our  objectives  continue  to 
be  aimed  at  checking  militan,-  or  .sub- 
versive threats  and  pressures  Irom 
China: 

I  recommend.  In  other  words,  that  we 
adopt  a  program  of  balance.  Tliat  we  bal- 
ance our  resistance  to  Chinese  aggression 
wUli  the  encouragement  of  China's  peaceful 
participation  in  the  world. 

I  recalled  the  statement  made  by  Win- 
.ston  Churchill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1949  when  the  British  Government 
recognized  Peking: 

Tlie  reason  for  having  diplomatic  relations 
with  Communist  China  Is  to  confer  a  com- 
pliment but  to  secure  a  convenience. 

I  stated  that  the  rationale  for  our 
policy  for  not  recognizing  the  Commu- 
nist government  was  no  longer  valid.  The 
isolation  of  China  has  not  worked.  All 
maior  powers,  with  the  exception  of 
West  Germany,  have  recognized  the  Pe- 
king goveniment.  Tlie  number  of  coun- 
tnes  supporting  the  admission  of  China 
to  the  Umtcd  Nations  h£is  grown  stead- 
ily and  our  closed  door  policy  has  not 
kept  China  from  trading  with  non-Com- 
munist countries.  By  1965.  China  con- 
ducted two-thirds  of  her  total  trade  with 
non-Communist  countries.  China,  in 
.spiU'  of  our  attempts  at  Isolation,  has 
Increased  her  .social,  cultural,  and  po- 
litical iniercour.se  with  other  nations. 
Diplomatic  relations  with  China  would 
not  Imply  approval  of  the  Commimist 
government,  nor  would  diplomatic  rela- 
tions seriously  weaken  Nationalist  China, 
nor  strengthen  Communist  China,  nor 
weaken  the  resistance  of  non-Commu- 
nist Asian  states. 

On  the  positive  .side,  favoring  diplo- 
matic recognition,  was  the  fact  that  the 
United  States — 

First.  Needed  information  about 
China.  I  said: 

A  day  of  personal  observation  in  Peking 
would  yield  more  information  than  a  year 
of  secondhand  guessing  by  China  watchers 
m  Hong  Kong  There  is  no  substitute  lor 
the  eye  witness  account:  a  U-2  plane  living 
at  40  000  feet  can  not  get  political,  economic 
and  cultural   inlormalion.   .   .   .  The  success 


of  our  China  policy  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the 
accuracy  of  our  Information.  It  Is  also  In 
our  national  Interest  that  the  Chinese  have 
a  better  understanding  of  our  country. 

Second.  Better  communications  might 
prevent  war. 

Third.  Diplomatic  relatfons  could  yield 
moderation. 

I  .said: 

If  China  can  gradu.ally  be  brought  Into 
the  world  community,  if  the  Isolation  of  her 
leaders  ca.n  Iw  reduced.  If  the  next  genera- 
tion of  leaders  can  be  better  informed  about 
Uie  United  Stites  then  perhaps  China  will 
In  time  beome  more  moderate  .  .  .  There  is 
evidence  that  our  present  policy  of  Isolation 
Is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  hard-liner. 
We  must  not  expect  unrealistic  results  flow- 
ing out  of  the  est.xblishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  China,  anymore  than  there 
were  impressive  results  for  the  British  or  the 
French  following  their  recognition, 

I  .stated  further: 

We  must  achieve  a  b.ilance — a  balance  of 
containment  and  contact  We  must  conUnue 
to  contain  China  militarily,  but  not  Isolated 
diplomatlciUly.  We  must  continue  to  oppose 
China's  aggression  and  political  subversion. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  work  toward  a 
better  understanding  of  the  people  of  China, 
to  establish  i)oIicles  which  are  aimed  at 
bringing  her  into  the  community  of  nations. 

I  reiterated  this  theme  in  a  speech  be- 
fore a  conference  on  foreign  policy  for 
Midwestern  newspaper  editors  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  My  statement  on 
China  received  editorial  support  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun  on  May  9,  1967. 

During  1968,  I  spoke  out  in  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
several  times  challenging  those  who  have 
advocated  joint  United  States-Soviet 
move  to  contain  China.  I  also  announced 
my  support  for  a  proposal  by  United 
States  Information  Agency  to  Invite 
Chinese  correspondents  from  Peking  to 
observe  this  years  presidential  election. 

THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

In  August  1968.  I  warned  that  "three 
dangerous  games  are  being  played  in  the 
explosive  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  East:^ 
poker,  blind-man's-bluff,  and  chicken." 

I  said : 

It  has  become  almost  trite  to  say  that  the 
Middle  East  is  a  time  bomb,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true.  Ironically,  Western  civilization, 
which  began  at  the  trlcontlnental  hub  for 
the  Mesopot.amian  Valley  Is  cradled  by  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  Rivers,  may  itseU 
be  the  prelude  to  the  ending  of  the  human 
adventure  unless  positive,  imaginative,  and 
forth  right  political  settlements  are  forth- 
coming and  implemented.  In  the  face  of  this 
situation,  the  United  SUtes  has  no  wise 
option.  It  must  use  Its  Influence  and  Its 
power  to  maintain  peace  and  to  encourage 
equitable  solution  that  will  guarantee  the 
rights  of  all  peoples  in  the  region. 

I  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  a  resolution 
which  urged  that  the  United  States  invite 
NATO  nations  to  join  it  in  advsaiclng 
these  nine  principles  as  the  basis  for  a 
setUement  In  the  Middle  East: 

First.  Israel  is  entitled  to  recognition 
by  all  nations  of  her  right  to  exist. 

Second.  Israel  and  her  Arab  nation 
neighbors  are  entitled  to  automatic  Iron- 
clad guarantees  that  their  borders  be 
free  from  aggression  and  attack  of  ter- 
rorist groups. 

Third.  Israel,  the  Arab  States,  and  all 
nations  must  be  guaranteed  free  use  of 


all  international  waterways  in  the  region. 
including  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Straits 
of  Tlran. 

Fourth.  The  holy  places  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  an  international  agency. 

Fifth.  A  halt  must  be  called  to  the  arms 
buildup  throughout  the  area  and  steps 
taken  to  encourage  a  mutually  inspected 
demilitarization. 

Sixth.  Every  means  must  be  taken  to 
negotiate  the  status  of  tenitories  occu- 
pied by  Israel  in  June  1967.  The  necotia- 
tlons  should  include  recognition  of  these 
principles:  Israel's  right  to  defensible 
frontiers  and  the  wishes  of  the  Arab 
population  in  the  occupied  lands. 

Seventh.  The  United  Nations  has  a 
grave  obligation  to  help  provide  stability 
in  the  Middle  East  through  refugee  as- 
sistance and  rehabilitation,  mediation. 
and  conciliation. 

Eighth.  A  fair  and  i>ermanent  settle- 
ment must  be  agreed  on  for  the  more 
than  1  million  Palestinian  refueees  who 
have  been  homeless  since  the  1948  Pales- 
tinian war. 

Ninth.  Implementation  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-Straiuss  nuclear  power  desalini- 
zation  project  which  could  load  tlie  way 
in  turning  the  arid,  hostile  nations  of  the 
Middle  East  toward  the  future  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

VIETNAM    WAR 

A  proposal  I  first  made  in  February 
1967  would  utilize  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  as  a  means  of  settling 
the  'Vietnam  war.  Under  it,  the  United 
States  would  publicly  offer  to  place  be- 
fore the  tribunal  the  legal  issues  involved 
in  the  -war  and  agree  in  advance  to  abide 
by  the  Court's  decision  on  what  settle- 
ment should  be  effected. 

The  appeal  to  law  rather  than  force 
as  a  means  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes would  be  in  accord  with  our  long- 
standing traditions,  and  even  if  other 
parties  to  the  dispute  refused  to  cooper- 
ate, it  would  stand  as  an  important  mile- 
stone— the  first  time  a  participant  in  a 
war  offered  to  lay  down  its  arms  and 
settle  the  conflict  in  court  by  application 
of  judicial  principles  and  procedures. 

The  proposal  was  embodied  in  a  form 
resolution— House  Joint  Resolution  586 — 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion of  1964.  On  two  occasions  I  discussed 
the  proposal  with  Walt  Rostow,  a  chief 
adviser  to  President  Johnson,  and  pre- 
sented it  in  forums  in  Akron,  Chicago, 
Springfield,  Q-aincy,  and  'Washington. 

NTTCLEAR    WEAPONS    TREATY 

On  July  17,  1968, 1  testified  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  op- 
position to  the  Treaty  on  Nuclear  'Weap- 
ons ProliferaUon.  I  believe  the  treaty 
seriously  weakens  and  may  completely 
destroy  NATO — an  institution  'which  has 
been  a  principal  cause  of  any  reasonable- 
ness In  Soviet  behavior. 

Despite  its  attractive  label,  the  treaty 
will  not  effectively  prevent  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Its  inspection  fea- 
tures are  meaningless.  Its  guarantees 
against  nuclear  blackmail  are  empty. 
"Worst  of  all.  it  weakens  the  relative  miU- 
tary  position  of  the  United  States. 

Without  a  reservation  to  protect  the 
legitimate  future  defensive  interests  of 
NATO,  the  treaty  wiU  encourage  the  na- 
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lions  of  Europe  to  develop  their  own  in- 
dependent nuclear  forces.  The  treaty  will 
inevitably  be  regarded  in  Europe  as  a 
bilateral  deal  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  .seeks  to  divide  the 
world  into  .spheres  uf  nuclear  dominance. 


REVIEWS  ON  CAPT.  D.  J.  C.^RRI- 
SONS  NEWEST  BOOK,  ENTITLED 
"THE  U  S.  NA\T" 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  nn;    fn.\te  of  the  united  states 
Tupf^day.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
liifd  Navy  captain.  Daniel  J.  Carrison,  of 
Arlmaton  Va  .  iias  recently  authored  a 
new  book,  tntitled  "The  U.S.  Navy."  The 
book  wns  publi.shed  by  Frederick  A. 
Praepcr.  Praeger  Publishing  Co..  of  New 
Yiirk  City. 

This  work  is  current  in  its  content, 
easy  to  read  and  presented  in  an  under- 
standable and  knowledeeable  .style.  It 
would  be  excellent  reading  for  anyone  in 
Congress  who  seeks  a  wider  inquiry  into 
the  role  of  ihe  Navy  in  our  national  de- 
fense picture.  The  author  of  "The  Navy 
From  Wood  to  Steel  1860-90."  published 
in  1965,  Captain  Carrison's  newe.st  offer- 
ing, covers  the  Navy  of  the  1960's  from 
port  to  starboard,  and  bow  to  stern.  Any 
voung  man  who  aspires  to  a  career  in 
the  Navy,  and  any  person  merely  seeking 
a  broader  understanding  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  world's  greatest  seapower 
will  find  these  writings  thorough,  yet  pro- 
vocative. 

This  is  tlie  kind  of  book  which  .shouid 
be  found  in  every  school  library,  as  it  is 
readable  and  comprehensive.  Certainly, 
many  service  institutions  will  find  it  in- 
valuable in  portraying  a  current  analysis 
of  our  modern-day  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  two  reviews  have  re- 
cently been  pubUshed  on  'The  U.S. 
Navy."  The  fir.st.  cntiUed  "An  Insider 
Gives  Broad  View  of  Na\T."  by  R^V 
McHugh,  in  the  San  Diego  Tribune  of 
July  14.  1P68,  and  the  second,  by  Jim 
Parker,  entiUed  "Old  Hand  Explains  How- 
Navy  Works,"  appears  in  the  July  31, 
1968,  issue  of  the  Navy  Times. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
\iews  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  theSanDieeo  i  Calif  )  Tribune, 

July  14   19681 

.'Vn  Insider  Gives  Broad  View  of  Navy 

(By  Ray  McHugh) 

(Note.— Review     of     "The     United     States 

Navy,"  by  Capt  Daniel  J.  Carrison,  USN,  Ret. 

(Frederick  A.  Praeger  PublLshers,  251   pages, 

$6.95).) 

The  woman  who  marries  a  Navy  man  has 
her  own  bible— "The  Navy  Wife"— that  tells 
her  the  do's  and  don't's  of  service  life  and 
protocol.  Here-B  a  book  for  everyone  else  In- 
terested in  the  US.  Navy. 

In  Its  tightly  edited  pages,  Capt.  Carrison 
presents  an  unusually  broad  picture  of  Navy 
history,  organization  and  purpKjee. 

This  Is  a  book  of  value  to  any  boy  who  may 
be  weighing  a  bid  to  Annapolis,  or  wrestling 
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with  that  derision  for  the  Army  Navy  Air 
Force  or  Marines 

I;  s  also  a  book  for  the  parent*  who  he'.p 
sich  bovs  make  decisions 

Its  a  book  for  high  srhofil  and  college 
ccninselors.  for  '-he  laymen  even  those  in 
Congress  who  must  deal  with  naval  mat- 
ters and  last  but  not  least,  for  the  men  in 
the  Navy  I'self 

Carrlson  ranges  from  John  Paul  Jones  to 
the  men  commanding  aircraft  carriers  and 
sampans  off  the  Vietnam  coast 

He  touches  on  the  nuts  and  bolts"  of  the 
Navy  Its  organization,  its  relations  with  Con- 
gress. Its  career  opportunities 

Carrlson  who  commanded  three  ships  the 
destrovers  O  Bannon  and  Wilkinson  and  the 
gulded-misslle  rnilser  Canberra,  has  served 
a.s  a  miUt^rv  analv.st  and  consultant  He  Is 
novk'  on  the  staff  of  Sen  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina 

(Prom   N.ivy  Times,  July  31.  196a | 

Old  H.4ND  Expi  ains  How  N*vy  Works 

iNiiTB       Re-.'.ew     of       The     United     St.ues 

N,4-.y   ■     by    C.ipt      Daniel    J      Ciirrlson.    USN 

lEeti      ^f-re<lerick     A      Pr:teger.     New    York. 

2li3  pages.  »6  95)    i 

(  By  Jim  P  irVterl 
On:v  D«n  Carnson  could  wke  a  subject  aa 
bru-ul  AS  the  US  Navy  detail  Its  nearly  200 
years  -t  existence  spell  out  Its  present  role 
rtnd  mission,  document  its  problems,  describe 
Its  relations  with  Congress  and  take  a  cal- 
ciilated.  knowledgeable  look  at  its  future  in 
only  262  pages  and  still  have  rc«m  for  count- 
less Carrlsonisms- those  delightful  asides 
and  !it^ige  wh.spers  which  transform  what 
could  oe  a  dull  subject  Into  immensely  en- 
joyable reading 

Th.«e  who  are  not  frightened  off  by  the 
b.xik3  unimaginative  title  it's  part,  of  the 
publisher  s  llbnu-y  abi.jut  government  dep^trt- 
ments  and  agencies  so  the  title  tits  the  series 
rather  than  the  cx.nten^  wU!  be  rewarded 
with  a  comprehensive  but  detailed  account 
if  what  the  Navy  is  and  does  and  how  It  got 
that  way 

Having  worked  both  sides  of  the  street, 
nrst  as  one  of  the  Navy  s  top  personnel  man- 
agement planners  and.  since  his  retirement, 
ts  mllit-iry  aide  to  Sen  Strom  Thurmond 
.  R  S  C  I  Carrlson  is  iJerhaps  it  his  beat  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Navy  >  relations 
with  Congress 

His  discussion  of  Interservlce  rivalries, 
Adm  Burke's  Congressional  Club."  the 
Navy  3  freshman  br.etlngs  '  for  new  con- 
gre«smen  the  tAsk  f<jrce  backup  Ixxik  and 
the  care  .ind  feeding  of  .t  siimple  bill  fn-m 
incepuon  to  en.wtment  ought  to  be  required 
reading  for  all  naval  officers  reporting  for 
W.ishington  duty 

High  schixjl  youngsters  contemplating  a 
Navy  career  will  tind  here  a  concise,  easy-to- 
read.  underst.indable  picture  of  what  to  ex- 
pect ajid  which  held  offers  them  the  bright- 
est future 

A  warning,  though  Carrlson  s  love  of  the 
Navy  shows  through  his  pages  despite  an 
obvious  effort  to  be  untaiAsed  The  kids  could 
catch  a  bad  case  of  Navy  blties  after  only  a 
c»juple  of  hours  of  contact  with  '-his  book. 


THE     PUEBLO       HOW  LONG    MR 
PRESIDENT' 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

^VTJOA— WHOA— WHOA 


July  .W,  1968 


July  30,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF     loWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday    July  30    1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker  this  is 
the  190ih  day  the  U  S  S  Fufbio  and  her 
crew  have  been  In  North  Korean  hands 


HON    RICHARD  (DICK)  ICHORD 

•  IF    MISSOfBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPH  ESENTA  ITVES 

Tuesday  July  30.  1968 
M:  ICHORD  Mr  Speaker  on  June 
20.  1968  a  full-pai;e  ad  appeared  in  the 
Independent-Journal  of  Polosl.  Mo 
siKinsored  by  the  Poto.si  Gun  Club  The 
ad  contained  a  number  ot  pertinent  ai  ku- 
menls  against  restrictive  ^iKirlmK  fire- 
arms legislation  and  .ippealed  tt)  the  pub- 
lic to  exerci.se  reason  in  the  di.scu.s.sion  of 
stricter  Government  regulation  of  fire- 
arm.s. 

Since  the  appeaiance  of  this  ad.  the 
Potosi  Gun  Club  has  been  deluKcd  with 
leprint  leque.st-s  The  >tatistical  informa- 
tion contained  m.  the  ad  is  certainl.v 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  numen)us  in- 
terested groups  and  I  hereby  submit  tlu' 
.same  to  be  in.seited  m  the  Coni.kessidnm. 
Record 

Whoa      Whoa-    Whoa 
The  Potosi  Gun  Club  calls  on  you  to  exer- 
cise reason  and  consider  facts  in   discussion 
of  firearms  control  legislation    Are  you  will- 
ing to  look  at  the  record? 

In  the  hvst  7  years  442  people  were  involved 
:n  murdering  335  police  officers 

78  .  of  these  murderers  had  previous  crim- 
inal arrest  records 

50',  of  theae  murderers  had  previous  seri- 
ous assault  reiords 

11  of  these  murderers  had  previously  been 
charged  with  murder 

9  of  these  murtlerers  were  on  parole  from 
previous  murder  sentence 

Firearms  legislation  wont  keep  criminals 
;aile<l  Why  penalize  sport.smen  instead  oi 
criminals .' 

An  FBI  study  of  patterns  .n  criminal  ,ir- 
rest.s  ot-gan  m  1963  shows 

57  of  the  crlnunals  paroled  were  re- 
arrested within   to  months. 

67  ,  of  those  criminals  released  early  for 
"gcxxl  time  '  were  rearrested  within  3U 
months 

83  .  of  those  charged  with  criminal  acts 
but  who  were  acquitted  or  dismissed,  were 
rearrested  withm  .10  numths 

Why  penall/e  sportsmen  for  these  repeat- 
ers' Put  the  .shoe  on  the  right  tixjt ' 

.A  columnist  wrote  that  guns  were  used  in 
43  500  .uisaults  last  year  Right'  But  he  lalled 
to  mention  that  in  .uUlltloii  there  were  187- 
900  other  .issauit  i  rimes  involving  knives. 
clubs,  etc  Firearms  were  used  in  only  18  — 
yes,   only    18'.      of   these  serious   .ussaults 

Why  do  vou  suppose  thi.'^  columnist  dldn  t 
print  the  whole  truth'' 

.A  columnist  also  wrote  that  there  were 
50,000  robbenes  with  firearms  last  year. 
Wrt>ng'  There  were  59  680  But  he  failed  to 
mention  the  93.743  other  n^bberies  in  which 
the  weapons  were  knives,  clubs,  etc  That 
makes  firearms  robberies  account  for  only 
39       of  the  total  last  year 

Why  do  you  suppose  that  writer  obscured 
the  whole  truth? 

The  uniform  crime  repf>rt  (table  201  1966 
shows  y  552  murder  victims 

41  or  3.892.  'if  these  were  murdered  with 
knives.  clut)s.  poison    i-u: 

')9'    ,  or  5,660,  were  murdere<l  with  hrearms 
But  look  at   this  '.able 

Violent 
iTiTfic  rate 

New  York  (strict  ftreamxs  control) 315.  7 

Idaho   (Virtually   no  controls i.. 66  4 

Murder  rate 
New  York  (Strict  firearms  control),.-  4.8 
Idaho   (Virtually   no  controls) 3.0 


.^ny  crime  reduction  by  firearms  control 
indicated  in  those  flguree'' 

To  quote  M  StanUm  Evans  Editor  of  In- 
dianapolis News  and  author  of  'The  Law 
Breakers  The      preponderant      evidence 

seems    to   show    that    murder   ix-curs    regard- 
less of  the  implements  available  " 

.-Knd  to  quote  Marvin  WViUgang  of  Pennsyl- 
vuiila  University  and  author  of  Patterns  in 
Criminal  Homicide'  Motivation  is  of  lir.sl 
im)K>rtanre.  choice  of  we.ipons  secondary   ' 

If  elimination  of  tlrearms  will  eliminate 
murder  why  did  Julius  Caesar  not  die 
naturalU'' 

Firearms  restrictions  will  (ll.sarm  the  l.iw- 
.ihullng   but   not   Uie  lawbreaker 

In  the  I/xs  .Migeles  Watts  Riot  the  police 
.Miitlscated  H,=il   guns 

.\  later  study  showed  that  734  of  these  were 
stolen    Or  84   ,    stolen 

How  many  owners  of  stolen  guns  will  coni- 
plv  with  new  restrictions'' 

Accidental  death  nites  ,ire  .is  f<illows: 
I  Per  lOOM  population  | 

Automotive    25  3 

^^"'s      - - ^0  1 

Drowning    ■^■^ 

Firearms    '-^ 

Is  It  logical  to  attack  shooters  on  the  basis 
of  iheee  figures? 

TO    RF-DITE   CRIME,    ATTACK    THE   CAUSE    NOT   THE 
TOOU 

.-^ome  places  to  start — Violent  TV  Lurid 
movies.  Suspended  sentence.  Lax  parole  pro- 
cedure   Probation,  Prosecution  difficulties 

Presented  bv  the  Potosi  Gun  Club,  an  or- 
ganlzajjon  of'  law-abiding  citizens  of  this 
comrBlinltv.  .md  we  say— 

V<e  re  tired  ol  being  referred  to  as  'Mili- 
tant ",    "Stubborn  "  and  "Dangerous". 

We're  tired  ot  the  calumny  that  we  shoot- 
ers are  obstructionists,  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of   the  community 

We're  tired  of  the  half-tn.ths  presented 
by  the  anll-tireurms  tub-thumpers. 

'We  re  tired  of  the  Incessant  mixing  of  the 
problems  of  bazotika.  anti-tank  guns  and 
grenades   with    that   of   sporting   firearms. 

Were  tired  of  the  reflections  cast  on  the 
qualitv  of  our  citizenship  by  the  protagonist 
of    extreme    hrearms   control    legislation. 

Man  for  Man  well  match  the  quality  of 
our   citizenship   against  any   group 

A  high  percentage  of  otir  members — and 
shooters  everywhere — are  veterans. 

Veterans  in  our  club  cover  four  wars  and 
the    Mexican    border    campaign. 

We  stood  !or  good  citizenship  when  the 
chips   were   down 

We  still   do 

That's  why  we  oppose  restrictive  --pornng 
hrearms    legislation 

If  yovi  believe  as  we  do.  Sign  Your  Name 
and  Address  On  rhls  Page  and  Send  It  To 
Your   Congressman   or   Senator. 

If  you're  not  convinced,  ask  us  We've 
More  and  were  willing   to  present  It. 

Potosi,  Mo 

Potosi  Gun  Club:  A  W  Coy.  President; 
Curtis  Declue,  Vice  President:  Frank 
Meyers.  Secretary.  Eddie  Kennon. 
Treasurer;  Col  H  M  Kennon,  Instruc- 
tor; Charles  Coleman.  Junior  Coordi- 
nator. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PORQUE  PATTEN 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  many  of  my 
senior  colleagues  remember  with  affec- 


tion one  of  my  predecessors  in  office,  the 
Honorable  Harold  A.  Patten,  better 
known  as  Porque,  I  regret  to  say  that  my 
friend  Porque  is  not  well,  that  he  is  now 
a  patient  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  in  our  hometown  of  Tucson. 
Tlie  other  day,  Bill  Mathews,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 
wrote  an  editorial  which  I  know  Porque's 
friends  would  like  to  read.  Without  ob- 
jection, I  will  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  ixiint: 

(From  the  Arizona  Dally  Star.  July  22,  1968] 
A  Tt'CsoN  Saga 
Occasionally  one  looks  around  and  sees 
something  so  strikingly  In  Tucson  character 
that  It  seems  to  deserve  comment.  The  ca- 
reer of  Harold  A,  (Porque)  Patten,  former 
first  district  congressman,  former  com- 
mander of  the  Arizona  .\merlcan  Legion  and 
onetime  Tucson  High  School  and  University 
of  Arizona  athlete,  is  a  good  example. 

Tlie  "Porque,"  by  the  way,  comes  from 
Patten's  propensity  as  a  boy  to  use  that  word, 
which  In  Spanish  means  "Why?" 

Porque's  father  was  a  railroad  engineer 
and  at  one  time,  a  professional  baseball 
player  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Patten  lived  for 
some  vears  on  East  9th  Street,  from  where 
Porque  and  his  sister,  Helena  (now  Mrs. 
Harley  Cox  of  Tvicson),  went  to  school.  The 
parental  aspiration  for  education  of  chil- 
dren was  fulfilled  in  both  Porque's  and 
Pat's  (that's  Helena's  nickname)   case. 

Porque's  father  had  hopes  that  Porque 
would  be  an  athlete.  Porque  was  a  good  one 
on  the  football  field.  In  high  school  and  at  the 
University.  He  remains  one  of  the  Univer- 
sity's most  loval  fans. 

In  the  group  Porque  played  with  as  a  boy 
were  a  number  of  people  who  have  attained 
prominence,  though  not  by  going  to  Con- 
gress, as  Porque  did.  One  of  that  old  Ninth 
Street  gang  was  Ted  Bland,  who  likewise  was 
a  football  player,  and  who  was  killed  in 
World  War  II  action  In  August  of  1944. 

As  Tticson  grows,  it  is  good  Bometlmes  to 
remember  some  of  the  folks  out  of  its  past. 
Tucson  once  was  a  small  desert  town,  largely 
dominated  on  east  and  south  sides  by 
Southern  Pacific  and  at  one  time  El  Pafio 
and  Southwestern  railroaders.  Carl  Hayden 
Community  Hospital  Is  In  a  building  on  the 
spacious  and  beautifully  landscaped  grounds 
of  the  old  EP&SW. 

The  city  has  grown  tremendously.  New- 
comers have  arrived  In  droves.  Perhaps  there 
are  only  a  handful  sUll  around  who  knew 
Porque  as  a  boy.  Fortunately  the  city's  char- 
acter has  not  changed,  and  It  still  possesses 
the  warmth  and  opportunity  that  encour- 
aged Porque  to  achieve  football  fame  and  a 
congressional  seat. 


PEACEFUL  JERUSALEM 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARTLANO 

IN  -THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mid- 
dle East  is  again  thrust  into  the  head- 
rincs  with  Nasser's  saber  rattling.  We 
read  that  Communist  Russia  Is  reann- 
ins  the  Arabs  and  preparing  them  for 
another  assault  upon  the  State  of  Israel 
in  the  hope  that  the  U.S.S.R.  wiU  obtain 
more  petroleum  for  their  own  aggressive 
purposes. 

A  little  over  1  year  ago,  the  Arab 
countries   opened   an   tmprovoked   war 


upon  our  sister  republic  in  that  impor- 
tant part  of  the  world  with  the  idea  of 
driving  the  brave  people  of  Israel  into 
the  sea.  Instead,  after  only  6  days,  the 
Arabs  were  soundly  defeated  and  the 
State  of  Israel  was  able  to  retrain  all  of 
the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  A  total  of 
1,897  years  intervened  and  now  that 
ancient  city  is  indeed  "Peaceful  Jerusa- 
lem." 

The  noted  writer,  C.  L.  Sulzberger.  In 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Eve- 
ning Sun  of  Baltimore,  on  July  24.  1968. 
comments  on  the  pood  relations  between 
the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  there.  Be- 
lieving this  article  to  be  of  broad  general 
interest  to  my  colleanues  and  to  the  peo- 
ple, I  in.sert  it  in  the  Concression.^l 
Record.  It  is  as  follows: 

Peacefvl  Jerusalem 
(By  C,  L.  Sulzberger) 
Jerusalem.— Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  famous  cities  and  one  of  the  most 
unfortimate  It  has  been  a  site  of  wa-^are 
almost  since  it  was  founded,  the  scene  al 
blood  sacrifice,  murder  and  secUrlan  strife. 
It  is  s.icrotsanct  to  three  great  western  re- 
ligions which,  since  men  are  given  to  killing 
each  other  in  God's  name,  has  enhanced  its 
sanguinary  reputation.  Yet  Jerusalem  means 
citv  of  peace. 

Israel  possessed  only  the  wert  sector  of 
Jerusalem  until  June.  1967.  It  captured  the 
former  Jordanian  portion  during  last  year's 
six  day  war  and  is  now  determined  that  all 
Jerusa'lcm  shall  henceforth  remain  under  Is- 
raeli sovereignty,  no  matter  how  the  Arab- 
Jewish  quarrel  linally  ij  settled. 

The  Israelis  have  proven  to  be  a  politically 
disputatious  jieople  when  not  welded  to- 
gether by  national  crisis— to  which  they  re- 
■jpond  with  dash  and  resolve.  But  even  now, 
during  a  period  of  relative  calm,  there  is 
remarkable  unity  of  opinion  on  Jerusalem. 
Whatever  concessions  may  be  dictated  in  the 
name  of  ultimate  peace,  it  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine any  j-leld  on  the  capital  Itself. 

No  Israeli  Government  could  afford  to  re- 
linquish part  of  Jerusalem  In  any  peace  set- 
tlement. Jerusalem  Is  thus  both  the  hardest 
and  easiest  diplomatic  legacy  of  June.  1967; 
hardest  because  it  is  not  a  subject  for  inter- 
national bargaining;  therefore  easiest  from 
the    Israeli    viewpoint    which    regards    it    as 

settled.  ^  ^  -^i 

Mayor  Teddy  KolIek,  who  has  extended  his 
administration  from  9,400  to  25,000  acres  and 
from  200.000  to  265.000  people  without  blink- 
ing, emphasizes  that  there  has  been  no  com- 
munal strife  between  the  Arab  and  Jewish 
communities. 

Most  of  Jerusalem's  Arabs  sUyed  on.  Arab 
functionaries  stUl  run  their  own  quarter 
under  a  single  Israeli  lieutenant  of  Kollek. 
several  Arabs  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  all-citv  administration.  Although  rich 
Arabs  are  distressed  to  find  they  must  pay 
much  higher  taxes,  the  poor  get  better  wages, 
more  jobs,  water,  electricity. 

Kollek  contends  this  is  the  only  place  in 
today's  violent  world  where  mas.ses  of  Jews 
and  Arabs  dally  rub  shoulders.  He  has  no 
guard  at  his  door,  drives  his  own  car  and 
visits  the  Arab  quarter  without  escort.  He 
scoffs  at  the  idea  that  Jerusalem  has  secu- 
rity problems. 

The  Arabs  he  concedes,  are  not  pleased  to 
be  ruled  by  Jews  and  are  continually  urged 
to  express  opposition  by  Cairo  and  other 
radloe  Many  fear  anonymous  warnings 
asalnst  collaboration  with  Israel.  They  re- 
member that  not  even  the  British  could  pro- 
tect them  against  the  Grand  Mufti's  strong- 
arm  men  during  the  Palestine  mandate.  They 
worry  about  what  would  happen  to  them  II 
old  Jerusalem  return*  to  Arab  rule. 

Israelis  assure  them  this  can  never  happen 


but  Government  statements  remain  vague 
because  peace  negotiations  are  a  long  way 
off  Nevertheless.  Kollek  insists  that  Jer\i- 
salem's  .^rabs  see  their  problem  is  on  a  differ- 
ent philosophical  plane  from  that  of  other 
Arab  territf>ries  taken  l.^st  year  He  makes 
the  interesting  point  that  the  ombudsman 
or  people's  advocate  of  Jerusalem  has  more 
and  more  .\rab  clients  these  days-  those  who 
accept  the  .'-Ituation  in  general  even  if  'Jk-v 
complain  about  p;u-tlculars. 


MISUSE  OF  PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMISSIONS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  July  18, 
1968.  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
contains  a  most  interesting  editorial  on 
the  use  and  misu.se  of  Presidential  com- 
missions. The  main  point  the  article 
makes  is  that  Presidential  commissions 
are  a  way  for  the  President  to  postpone 
action  and  play  for  time  whenever  con- 
fronted by  a  crisis  he  does  not  know  how 
to  handle. 

Normally  commis.sions  result  in  a  banal 
repetition  of  the  conflicting  views  every- 
one has  known  from  the  begmnine.  If 
the  results  are  unsatisfactory  to  the 
President,  however,  the  report  of  the 
commission  is  simply  forgotten. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  by  the  u.se 
of  Presidential  commissions  to  prevent 
real  action  on  solving  problems. 

On  April  13.  1967.  I  testified  before  the 
Senate   Armed   Services   Committee   on 
proposals  to  amend  the  Selective  Service 
System— CoNGRESsioNAi,  Record,  volume 
113    part  7,  pages  9468-9470.  I  pointed 
out' that  the  Presidential  Commis.sion  to 
study  the  draft,  the  National  Advi.sory 
Commission  on  Selective  Service,  headed 
by  Burke  Marshall,  had  never  held  pub- 
lic hearings  and  offered  no  data  or  work- 
ing papers  to  back  up  many  of  its  con- 
clusions.    This     Commission     coverup 
denied  to  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  opportunity  to  study  vital 
information  crucial  to  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  our  Selective  Service  System. 
As  a  result,  the  inequities  of  the  old  sys- 
tem were  preserved  in  the  new  system 
and  the  draft  continues  to  be  as  contro- 
versial as  ever. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  also  made  use  of  commissions  to  put 
fonvard  a  particular  point  of  view  and 
to  denv  opposing  \iews  a  fair  hearing. 
In  1963  the  Secretarj-  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  appointed  an  Advisoiy 
Council  on  Social  Security  Financing. 
The  social  security  law  specified  that  this 
council  review  the  status  of  the  Federal 
old-age  survivors  insurance  trust  fund 
and  the  Federal  disability  trust  fund.  It 
was  also  to  make  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  extensions 
of  the  coverage  of  the  old-age  survivors 
and  disability  irtsurance  program,  the 
adequacy  of  benefits  under  the  program 
and  all  other  aspects  of  the  program. 
But  before  the  councU  was  even  picked 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  Robert  M.  Ball,  disclosed 
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that  the  council  would  draft  an  expan- 
sion of  taxes  and  benefits  This  council 
was  int^-nded  to  make  independent  judg- 
ments on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
but  the  Commissioner  before  the  coun- 
cil was  even  appointed,  informed  Social 
S^xunty  employees  Ahat  the  council 
would  report  This  a«aln  was  a  case  of 
usinz  an  advLscry  council  as  a  front  for 
thln^is  the  Social  Security  Administration 
war.ted  put  in  the  law 

Ttie  Commissioner  did  not  look  at  the 
work  that  had  already  been  done  in  con- 
urev^ional  committees  o\er  the  years  For 
example,  it  was  critical  of  MMue  of  the 
amendments  to  the  s«)Cial  -i.-curity  sys- 
U-m  of  la.->t  year  but  it  never  contacted 
any  of  the  Cun>!!es.smcn  rf'sponsible  for 
those  amendments  to  determine  their 
reasoning  behind  the  amendments 

Again  this  spring  on  March  4.  1968— 
Congressional  Record,  paaes  4941- 
4943_I  discussed  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tional .Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orUers--^erner  Commission  The  Kerner 
Commission  report  merely  reiterated  a 
number  of  stock  phrases  in  vo«ue  re- 
cently It  had  no  working'  papers,  or  at 
least  none  that  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
allowed  to  see. 

The  Kerner  Commission  report  points 
out  vividly  the  real  hazard  of  Presiden- 
tial commissions — they  substitute  for 
real  meaningful  action  What  has  been 
the  followup  to  the  Kerner  report'  The 
President  and  the  executive  have  done 
nothing  Only  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, at  my  urging,  has  held  several 
davs  of  hearings  on  the  report  to  attempt, 
to  "get  at  .some  of  the  data  lying  behind 
the  Commission  s  conclusions  But  as  far 
as  implementation  on  ti:e  part  of  the  ex- 
ecutive— nothing 

On  May  J9.  1968  I  put  m  the  Congres- 
sional RECORn — pa-:es  15688-15691 — an 
a: tide  from  Atlantic  maijuzine  by  Eliza- 
beth B  Drew  entitled  On  Giving  One- 
self a  Hotfoot— Government  by  Com- 
mission On  July  U  1968.  I  put  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Anutai  Etzioni  in  the  Record— pages 
^0950-20951— entitled  'Why  Task-Force 
Studies  Go  Wrong  ■•  Both  of  these  ar- 
ticles pomt  up  the  failings  of  the  Presi- 
dential commissions — the  lack  of  cora- 
miscsion  members  knowledgeable  m  the 
field  under  di.scu.>.Mi>n.  the  lack  of  subject 
n'latter  trained  staff,  the  fact  that  com- 
mussions  always  rush  to  finish  reports 
without  real  study,  and  the  fact  that 
such  commissions  only  serve  to  get  the 
President  off  the  hook 

I  have  long  argued  that  when  commis- 
sions issue  reports  the  appropriate  con- 
^revsional  committees  should  then  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  commissions'  re- 
ports and  backup  studies  This  approach 
might  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  com- 
missions but  they  might  help  to  make  our 
thinking  more  expert. 

To  solve  problems  which  are  real,  we 
should  take  real  action.  Presidential 
commis^sions  normally  lead  to  no  action 
and  m  the  process  they  prevent  others 
from  ^enou.sly  considering  problems  and 
coming  up  with  meaningful  solutions. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  article  fol- 
lows; 
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Th«  Eminent  Citizbns 
One  of  the  ni<Mt  deadly  prononncemenu 
the  average  Ameroan  ran  expect  to  hear 
fr<.m  the  White  House  la  one  tM-tflnnlng  wlUi 
the  phrase  I  hnve  this  day  appointed  ii 
ct.nim.-.tee  .f  eminent  olllzena  u>  study  this 
prt.blem  aiut  repiTt  '.Ui  rt-rommendaTli'iui 
b.iclt  to  me  M.ir.h  .11  or  May  :J0.  or  next 
Jrti'.'.iarv 

The  ivernge  clti/en  knows  all  too  well 
*r.  it  this  nie.iitu  especially  It  one  of  the 
eminent  citizens  turns  out  to  be  las  It  usu- 
ally dc(e9i  the  ubiqult.ms  and  seemingly  in- 
destructible George  Meany  What  u  means 
la  that  the  Chief  Executive  confronted  with 
a  crisis  with  which  he  doesn  t  know  how  to 
deal,  has  elected  once  again  to  pt>stpone  ac- 
t  on  and  play  for  time 

The  .ippolntment  of  a  committee  Is  sup- 
posed to  supply  that  particular  period  of 
time  the  President  thlnlta  he  needs  to  net 
off  a  particularly  painful  hix.k  such  as  \  lo- 
lence  in  the  streets  contrijl  of  the  federal 
budget,  liquidation  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem,  and  Ihe  like  No  partisan 
(..usations  need  be  made  on  this  .s<orp 
Most  presidents  have  used  this  »;immlck 
and.  of  course.  Lyndon  Johnson  is  no  excep- 
tion 

The  whole  trouble  is  that  it  Is  a  gimmick 
in  most  cases  It  is  also  a  gimmick  that 
gets  no  one  anywhere  When  a  true  consen- 
sus Ls  sought  by  appointing,  lets  say— a 
hotisewlfe.  A  labor  leader  x  college  professor 
and  a  business  tycoon— the  results  of  the 
inquiry  are  Invariably  a  banal  repetition 
of  the  conflicting  views  understood  by  every- 
one I  including  the  man  who  put  the  com- 
mittee togetheri  from  the  beginning  If  the 
results  are  not  satisfactory  to  the  Presi- 
dent las  in  the  case  of  Daniel  P  Moynlhans 
commenti  on  the  structure  of  the  black 
family  >  they  are  simply  swept  under  the 
rug  and  either  forever  suppre&sed  or  for- 
ever forgotten 

Prof  .'Vmital  Etzionl  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, recently  commented  on  the  futility  of 
these  undertakings  When,  as  he  noted,  the 
attempt  is  made  to  get  a  consensus,  it  al- 
most always  involves  people  who  are  oc- 
cupied lulUline  in  other  Jobs  and  have  little 
experiue  in  the  subject  at  hand  or  oppor- 
tunity to  obuiin  It  This,  alas  was  proba'Wy 
the  case  with  the  Warren  Commission  Tlien 
there  are  those  who.  like  the  President  s  Riot 
Commission,  come  up  with  a  repor  so  blliul 
in  one  eve  and  so  biased  In  the  other  that 
their  tinillngs  are  almost  automatically  dis- 
missed by  mcst  people  as  having  no  meaning 
whatever 

3o  much  for  the  past  What  of  the  future' 
Well,  there  are  five  men  who  are  now  trying 
U'  persuade  the  American  people  that  they 
are  better  prepared  for  leaderj-liip  than  any- 
one else  None  of  them.  alas,  has  seemed  at 
all  willing  to  discviss  his  economic  policies  m 
any  meaningful  detail  But  even  on  such 
urgent  issues  as  Vietnam  and  the  riots  m 
the  cities,  all  seem  hard  put  to  find  an  issue 
on  which  they  can  present  an  open  challenge 
to  the  others 

Perhaps  we  should  take  it  as  »  fact  that 
at  this  point  all  of  them  Messrs  Nixon. 
Rockefeller.  Humphrey.  McCarthy  and  Wal- 
lace—are simply  running  on  their  personali- 
ties and  that  nothing  serious  can  be  expected 
of  them  until  the  Presidential  nominations 
are  all  over  and  done  with. 

Well  and  good  But  what  then:'  Are  we 
going  to  have  a  serious  debate  this  year  over 
the  economic  problems  pressing  so  hard  on 
this  country  or  are  we  not'  We  would  like  to 
think  so  But  from  the  record  to  date  we 
would  guess  that  the  ultimate  victor  will  feel 
strongly  tempted  to  postpime  any  decisions 
on  economic  policy  for  as  long  as  he  thinks 
he  can  get  away  with  It  The  appointment  of 
a  committee  o[     eminent   citizens   to  study 


the  subject  and  report  to  me"  will  be  a  great 
tempt*tlon  t.  ■  all— unleM  each  of  them 
promises  in  ad\ance  to  act  otherwise 

ITiat  18  pre<lsely  what  we  think  each  and 
every  one  of  the  candidates  should  do  After 
all  if  each  18  advancing  the  claim  that  he 
alrcadv  knows  what  is  good  (or  the  nation, 
•hen  none  should  have  any  excuse  for  put- 
ling  a  hot  issue  into  the  trembling  hands 
of  some  ■  cons.'iisus  group"  of  enunen*  citi- 
zens, whether  '^xjld  what  s  expected  of  it  or 
not 

In  the  past  there  have  been  studies  galore 
There  were  no  end  of  studies  on  what  should 
have  been  done  aixiut  the  Philippines  Tliere 
were  no  end  of  reports  on  foreign  trade  pol- 
icy thovigh  on  .issuining  otRce.  President 
Elsenhower  Insisted  on  still  another  Tliere 
have  been  so  many  studies  of  other  topics 
that  there  is  no  excuse  at  this  [xnnt  for  any 
successful  Presidential  candidate  to  order  a 
new  review  ol  stich  subjects  .us  farm,  mer- 
chant marine,  f.irelgn  trade  [>oUcy.  or  ap- 
proaches U)  gun  controls  ghettos,  poverty. 
Molence  in  the  streets  highways,  user  taxes. 
Latin  .\merlcan  relations,  the  decline  In  the 
Gl.iucester  ttshlng  fleet,  eqtiallty  for  women. 
control  of  the  federal  budget  or  tlying 
saucers  (mvth  or  menace) 

We  have  no  objections  to  studies  quietly 
carried  out  by  experts  on  the  order  of  a 
newly-elected  President  What  we  do  object 
to  are  the  formal,  public  inquiries  conducted 
by  people  who  actually  know  little  of  the 
siibject  at  hand  and  can  collectively  con- 
tribute less  Let  each  candidate  say  llatly 
what  he  proposes  to  do  And  woe  be  tinto  him 
who  having  been  elected  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  land,  relegates  the  most  pressing 
issues  upon  us  to  'consensus  groups"  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  Ume.  As  Harry 
Truman  is  quoted  as  saying:  "If  he  cant 
stand  the  he  .t  let  him  stay  out  of  the 
kitchen  ■• 
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VIEWS  OF  TWO  GENERALS  ON 

VIETNAM 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OK    NEBRASKA 

l.N    f-Hi;  HOU.«E  OP  REPHESENTA-nVES 

Tursdav  July  30.  l'J68 
Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
mv  colleaKues  the  comments  of  two  out- 
standing military  men.  Gen.  Curtis  E. 
U-Mav.  former  commander  of  Stiatcttic 
Air  Command  and  commander  of  the 
U  *=  \n-  Forces  in  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  Berlin  blockade,  and  Gen.  Alfred 
M  Gruenther.  former  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  forces  in  Europe 
from  Julv  1953  throuf:h  November  1936, 
who  have  expressed  their  feelinus  on  the 
handlmi,'  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  A 
newspaper  report  of  their  comments 
follows: 
I  From    the    Omaha     .  Nebr  )     World-Herald. 

Mar    27    1968] 
U..MAV   Says  Tfli.  North  Viftnamfsk  We'll 
Use  Anything  Needed  To  Win 
(By  Howard  Silberi 
Gen   Curtis  E   LeMay  predicted  Wednesday 
that  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  until  the  United  States  tells  Nirth 
Vletnams    leaders    that    'we    will    use    what- 
ever lorce  is  necessarv  to  defeat  them. 

The  retired  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  and 
former  Strategic  Air  Command  boss  said 
that  15  vears  ago  Communist  North  Korea 
iKpeed  to  an  armistice  after  It  had  been 
served   similar  notice  by   the   United  States. 


General  LeMay  returned  to  Omaha  to 
speak  at  8:00  tonight  at  the  American  Ct- 
zens  Porum  at  the  City  Auditorium  Music 

Hftll 

•After  we  started  negotiating  with  the 
North  Koreans  we  slowed  down."  he  said. 
■And  we  had  to  fight  for  two  more  years. 
We  had  more  men  killed  and  more  Koreans 
were  killed  after  the  start  of  negotiations 
than  beforehand. 


tKE  TIRED  OF  TT 

■President  Elsenhower  finally  became  tired 
of  it  and  sent  word  to  the  North  Koreans 
that  we  would  use  whatever  weapons  we  be- 
lieved were  necessary.  Including  nuclear 
weapons,  to  destroy  their  forces  and  win 
the  war  The  lighting  ended."  General  Le- 
May  said.  ^  ,       .„_ 

In  Vietnam,  he  said,  "we  have  got  to  stop 
this  policy  of  flexible  response,  of  Just  using 
enough  force  to  stop  the  aggression  while 
we  attempt  to  convince  the  North  Vietnamese 
that    they    can't    win    against    our    superior 

forces.  .      .     ,   ,„_- 

•That  Just  doesn't  work  against  Asians. 
They  are  willing  to  flght  for  generations.  _ 
■One  of  the  reasons  the  war  has  gone  op- 
General  LeMav  said,  -is  that  we've  told  the 
enemy  we're  not  going  to  bomb  this  and  we  re 
not  going  to  bomb  that.  They  Interpret  that 
as  weakness." 

SAVES    LIVES 

conceding  'it  is  awfully  easy  for  some- 
one who  hasn't  the  responsibility  to  sit  back 
and  say  what  should  be  done."  General  Le- 
May said:  "Once  you  decide  on  military  ac- 
tion you  should  be  prepared  to  use  whatever 
means  are  necessary  to  get  it  over  with  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  save  lives  and  property 
in  the  long  run.  It's  the  humane  way  to  do 

"  Asked  if  this  meant  using  atomic  weapons, 
the  former  SAC  chief  said  he  believes  North 
Vietnam  can  be  defeated  without  atomic  or 
hydrogen  bombs.  "But  I  don't  want  to  tell 
them  that  we  won't  use  nuclear  weapons, 

he  said.  ..♦i,.  *,,ii 

The  general  advocated  employing  the  full 
strength  of  our  air  and  naval  power  against 
North  Vietnam."  including  closing  the  port 
of  Haiphong  and  'knocking  out  all  power 
and  communications." 

•SUPPLIES    IN    VILLAGES" 

The  cities  and  villages  should  qot  be  Im- 
mune from  attack,  he  said.  The  North  Viet- 
namese, he  said,  have  established  supply  de- 
pots in  heavily  populated  areas  which  are  otf- 
limlts  to  American  bombers. 

•They  carried  the  war  into  South  Vlet- 
nams cities  and  villages,  right  into  the  heart 
of  Saigon,  and  killed  thousands  of  civilians. 
No  one  says  anything  about  that. 

■■I'd  warn  them  first  that  we're  going  to 
hit  the  population  centers,  even  though  they 
gave  no  warning  in  the  South.  Then  Id  hit 
whatever  targets  are  necessary.  And  Id  in- 
vade North  Vietnam,"  said  General  LeMay. 

The  general  said  the  installation  of  Clark 
CUCrord  as  Secretary  of  Defense  does  not  as- 
sure that  SAC  will  be  given  the  new  manned 
weapon  system  the  Air  Force  has  been  seeK- 
Ing. 

POLICY    or    PARTT 

•We  may  need  a  whole  new  Administra- 
tion,    he  oljservea. 

He  pointed  out  that  former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  S.  McNamara  and  the  Johnson 
Administration  had  adopted  a  policy  of  pax- 
Itv  in  strength  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
assumption  that  this  would  create  a  stale- 
male  and  prevent  a  full-scale  war. 

■There  is  no  guarantee  that  we  won't  have 
a  war  except  In  our  own  overwhelming 
strength. "  General  LeMay  declared.  "We  have 
had  overwhelming  strength  and  we  did  not 
use  It  to  attack  any  one.  I  have  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  our  own  people  to  assure 
world  peace  if  we  have  the  strength. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thursday  night  General  LeMay  will  ad- 
dress the  Lincoln  Junior  League  at  the  Corn- 
husker  Hotel. 

Limited-War  Effort  Pails 
HASTINGS,  NEW.— Retired  Oen.  Alfred  M. 
Gruenther,  who  served  three  years  a£  Su- 
preme Allied  Conunander  in  Europe  told  a 
Hastings  College  convocation  Friday  that  It 
is  impossible  to  win  a  limited  war  like  the 
United  States  is  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

General  Gruenther  declared:  "The  military 
Dhilosophy  is  that  you  must  apply  maximum 
effort  in  Vietnam  and  get  It  over  with.  Unless 
we  put  an  overwhelming  effort  into  Vietnam 
we're  going  to  have  trouble  winning  the  war. 

He  added:  "A  victory  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese or  Viet  Cong  is  impossible  and  a 
complete  withdrawal  by  the  United  States 
-(rtthout  a  military  victory  or  negotiated 
settlement  would  be  a  complete  catastrophe. 

The  native  of  Nebraska  also  said  he  •hopes 
devoutly"  that  President  Johnson  is  defeated 
in  the  upcoming  elections.  He  said  his  re- 
mark was  not  meant  as  criticism  of  the 
way   the   war   is   being   handled. 

•■I  hope  you  recognize  that  the  man  who 
Is  the  head  of  this  country  wants  to  end 
the  war.  I'm  a  Republican  and  I  think  a 
Republican  President  would  do  better'  he 
said. 


SENATOR  GRIFFIN  PRAISED  BY 
MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS 


HON. 


GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
chain  of  Michigan  newspapers  is  tak- 
ing an  editorial  position  in  suppoit  of 
Senator  Robert  P.  Griffin  regarding  his 
position  on  proposed  Supreme  Court 
appointments. 

Associated  Publications  and  Rogers 
Publishing,  Inc.,  in  its  newspapers,  pub- 
lished an  editorial  July  24,  1968,  which 
I  believe  is  in  the  public  interest. 

I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Comments— Editorial   and   Otherwise:    Bob 

GRUTIN    Is    Up    AGAINST    THE    KIND    OF    ODDS 

He  Likes — Formidable 

Michigan's  freshman  senator  may  get  his 
ears  pinned  back  on  the  issue  of  Supreme 
Court  appointments. 

He's  locked  horns  with  President  Johnson, 
the  Senate  majority  and  his  own  party's  Mi- 
nority Leader  Everett  Dirksen. 

But  win  or  lose.  Bob  Griffin  has  focused 
attenUon  on  something  which  smells  to  high 
heaven  in  an  area  where  we  expect  the  winds 
to  blow  free  and  pure. 

Maybe  we're  naive,  but  we  expect  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  government  to  be  a  cut  above 
the  political  implications  of  public  office. 
And  when  it  comes  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
we  want  them  to  be  not  only  above  political 
considerations,  but  above  reproach. 

Then  come  the  Justice  Abe  Fortas— Judge 
Homer  Thornberrv  appointments  and  sud- 
denly a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  under  his 
flowing  black  robe,  looks  uncomfortably  like 
the  manager  of  a  license  plate  bureau. 

Senator  Griffin  has  led  the  fight  to  block 
Senate  confirmation  of  President  Johnson's 
appointments. 

"I  think,"  savs  the  senator.  "The  circum- 
stance ha*  all  the  signs  of  manipulation  . . . 
or  almost  a  conspiracy,  really  ...  to  mate 
sure  that  the  next  President  will  not  have 
this  opportunity. 
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"The  letter  that  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
wrote  to  the  President  says  the  reBlgnatlon 
would  be  effective  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
President.  But  not  only  was  th£  reslgnatloti 
conditional,  the  President's  letter  of  reply 
was   conditional. 

•He  didn't  sav  I  accept  your  resignation 
effective  a  certain  date  He  said  I  accept  yoiir 
decision    effective    when    a    successor    quaU- 

fies 

•In  other  words.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
hasnt  resigned  at  all  and  there  is  no  va- 
cancy And  if  the  Senate  should  turn  down 
the  appointment.  Mr  Justice  Warren  would 
still  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

■This  circumstance,  combined  with  tne 
fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  didn't  appoint  one 
political  crony  but  two  political  cronies  to 
These  important  positions,  I  thlnic  Is  a  situ- 
ation whch  the  Senate  just  shouldn't  stand 

Those  are  his  basic  convictions  As  to  the 
individuals  involved  ...  and  the  Senator 
points  out  he  was  opposed  to  the  appoint- 
ment even  before  he  knew  the  identity  of 
the  two        .  he  has  this  to  say. 

■I  think  that  they  meet  the  minimum 
quaiificaions  for  service  in  the  Judiciary  and 
I  would  say  very  frankly  that  in  the  case  of 
Mr  Fortas.  he  is  an  outstanding  lawyer  He 
has  been  a  good  lawyer,  and  he  Is  recognized 
as  such. 

■■But  that  isn't  quite  the  lest  in  my  opin- 
ion Is  It  enough  that  they  meet  the  minimum 
qualifications?  There  must  be  thousands  of 
other  lawyers  In  the  country  who  are  at 
least  as  well  qualified,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  some  that  are  better  qualified. 

■The  point  is.  would  Mr.  Fortas  have  i?ot- 
ten  the  appointment  if  he  had  not  been  Mr. 
Johnson's  personal  attorney  all  during  the 
time  that  Mr  Johnson  has  been  in  the  pub- 
lic service? 

■Would  Mr  Thornberrv  have  gotten  tins 
appointment  if  he  had  not  been  one  of  the 
closest,  most  personal  friends  of  President 
Johnson  going  back  for  many,  many  years^' 

••It  would  be  bad  enough  if  we  were  talk- 
ing about  appointments  within  the  Adminis- 
traUon  or  even  lower  court  judges.  I  sup- 
pose the  Senate  would  probably  hold  its  nose 
and  do  nothing  about  it. 

•■But  I  think  that  when  two  such  appoint- 
ments are  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  is  just  going  too  far  I 
don't  think  the  Senate  should  stand  for  it. 
and  I  don't  think  the  people  should  stand  ior 

it." 

Bob  Griffin  Is  young  David  with  the  sling- 
shot against  this  particular  political  Goliath. 

But  he's  gone  that  route  before  and  there 
are  any  number  of  Goliaths  lying  beside  the 
trail. 

In  this  instance  we're  convinced  he's  on 
target  again.  With  a  little  more  of  his  brand 
of  backbone  on  t>oth  sides  of  the  Senate  aisle, 
the  rock  might  land  where  it  would  do  the 
most  good. 


WRONG  APPROACH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OT    IliJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1968 
Mr  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  debate  on  the  proposal  to 
extend  the  present  agriculture  program, 
I  noticed  an  editorial  in  today's  Chicago 
Tribune,  entitled  '"Wrong  Approach, 
and  I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 
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8*n  McCsu-'-hy  in  Hi*  bid  Tor  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomlna-lon  l»  trylnx  to 
hook  the  tarm  vote  bv  *dv  >cA-.nif  .npendliix 
of  I  to  2  bliaon  dollars  more  i  year  i<ir 
federal  farm  pf^tms  n.is  ball  is  being 
orTered  at  a  Ume  when  ;.irm  prrxfram  ex- 
penditures already  are  at  a  recurd  high 
or  well  over  4  bllll  .n  dollars  .mnually  Even 
liberal  Dem(x:r<i-^  .ire  Jotiiin»;  the  rising  tide 
of  opposition  t<>  heavy  spending  for  agri- 
culture amid  the  hue  uid  crv  for  vast  new 
government  money  for  the  cities. 

Aside  from  'ncre.uied  .spending.  Sen  Mc- 
Carthy .idvooates  baiiciilly  the  oame  farm 
pr'  .gr,ims  that  .ire  imw  on  the  boolts  or  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Johnson  adminlstra- 
t.on  He  c<jnc-edps  f.irm  prices  arent  what 
they  should  be  under  present  prognims,  but 
Insists  they  can  be  brought  to  satisfactory 
levels  with  buger  levies  on  the  taxpayers 
and      better    .^dniinisir.itli'n  " 

Like  a  lot  ot  politicians  who  orate  on  a«rl- 
ciiltures  economic  problems.  Sen  McCarthy 
IS  starting  .it  the  wrong  end  by  concentrating 
..n  prices  Wl-.at  .igrlculture  needs  most  ;u-e 
'overnment  policies  to  curb  the  dangerous 
rnrtation.tr*  splril  that  is  continually  boost- 
ing cost*  M   prixlucing   f^-^xl    ind   flber 

In  the  Uust  vear  Jt  example,  prices 
farmers  received  for  their  products  went  up 
15  per  cent  At  the  same  time  the  cost  ol 
farm  machinery  :■ -se  3  per  ent  md  building 
materials  used  by  farmers  went  up  6  per 
cent  Such  cost*  are  destined  U.  go  up  stUI 
more  until  a  new  .ulminisiratlon  in  Washing- 
ton t.akes  stern  measures  to  restore  the 
dwindling  v.Uue  of  the  dollar. 

Any  .idministrution  that  can  successfully 
do  that  may  be  .ussured  of  the  gratitude  of 
urban  and  rural  citizens  alllce 
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f  .r  approximately  IJO  thoUAind  milk  pro- 
ducers m  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
the  Dakota*;  2\\  lo<-al  luwembllng  and  proces- 
sing plants  are  mvloved  It  (>erfi>nns  I'-f 
function  by  receiving  milk  directly  from  pro- 
ducers and  disposing  of  U  in  rliUd  form  and 
as  processed  dalr>-  prcxlucts  It  al.s^>  receives 
milk  or  manufactured  pnxluct-i  from  its- 
soclatlons  of  producers 

Ifs  largest  operations  by  far  are  in  manu- 
factured products,  namely,  butter  powder, 
and  cheese  which  It  markets  nationally  as 
branded  products  throug  branch  sales  opera- 
tions, servicing  practically  all  metropolitan 
centers  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 

Land  OLakes  /\ctlvely  participated  in  the 
development  of  the  first  Dairy  Support  Pro- 
gram and  has  assisted  In  the  development 
and  tMloptlon  of  subsequent  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Acts  which  provide  f4>r  dairy  price 
supports.  Section  22  has  been  an  important 
feature  of  these  acts  designed  to  .safeguard 
the  successful  administration  of  the  Dairy 
Price  Supp<irt  Program. 

Uitid  O  Lakes  Creameries.  Inc  .  is  a  member 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
and  we  endorse  the  statement  which  that 
orcanlzatlon  m;vde  this  morning  before  this 
Commission 

Hence.  I  will  not  reiterate  the  polrus  made 
by  the  PederaUon  relative  to  the  Dairy  Price 
Support  Proi;r.\m  nor  the  hlsujry  and  current 
status  of  Section  22  Impcirt  Controls. 

Secretary  of   Agriculture,   Freeman.  In  his 

TABl£  t  -*  LARCt  PIRCENT  Of  AMIR(CAN  CHEESE.  BUTTER 

MEMBERSHIP 
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letter  U>  the  President,  pointed  out  the  need 

for  ikctlon  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  I 
will  not  take  time  here  to  reiterate  the  points 
made  bv  Secretary  Freeman 

Tlie  Secrcuuy  makes  the  point  that  tech- 
noUigy  in  dairy  manufacturing  makes  fea-slble 
the  quick  diversion  of  milk  from  the  produc- 
tion of  one  pnxluct  to  another  as  market 
opportunltv  develofw  It  is  Ukewi.se  pertinent 
that  In  the  sophl.stlcated  dairy  Industry  of 
the  United  States  b<-ith  mllkfat  and  solids  not 
fat  tend  to  be  utlH/ed  tlrst  In  tluld  milk.  Ice 
cream,  and  other  specially  pnxlucts  where 
producer  returns  arc  greater.  Milk  .'-olids  in 
excess  of  the**  requirements  tend  to  be 
diverted  to  butter.  iK)wder.  and  cheese 

Table  I  shows  the  amount  of  American 
cheese,  butler,  mid  powder  produced  in  lUtiti 
in  the  United  Statt-s  .uul  in  the  states  in- 
cluded in  the  Land  OLakes  membership 
area. 

The  percent  of  the  total  pnxiuctlon  for 
each  priKluct  is  .shown  and  from  this  we  note 
that  67:1'  of  the  cheese.  65  5'.  of  the 
butter  and  65  ()'  of  the  i>owder  was  pro- 
duced  in   this  five  state   area. 

Die  concern  of  Uind  OLakes  in  dairy 
imports  Ls  t-hus  apparent.  Any  mllkfut  im- 
l>.^rte<l.  regardless  of  the  form  In  which  It 
IS  imported  or  used,  replaces  that  much 
domestically  produced  mllkfat  and  this 
ultimately  .shows  up  <vs  so  much  additional 
butter  manufavturcd  and  government  owned 
storage  stocks. 

AND  NONFAT  DRY  MILK  WAS  PRODUCED  IN  LAND  OLAKES 
AREA  IN  1966 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNESOTA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsday.  July  iO  lynS 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr  Speaker  I  am  today 
Iruertuig  Uie  text  of  liie  statement  ^iven 
by  Karl  G.  Shoemaker.  repre.se:um« 
Land  O'  Lakes  Creamerie.s  of  Minne- 
apolis, at  the  recent  U  a  Taritl  Commis- 
sion hoaruK's  on  dair>'  iniixjf.s  This 
farm  cooperative  was  started  47  years 
ago  m  respon.<5e  to  our  needs  as  daio'mcn 
to  cut  our  marketing  costs  and  to  de- 
velop and  expand  markets.  This  oraani- 
zation  hab  been  outstanding  m  the  per- 
formance of  these  obh^'ations  and  Is 
continuing  to  explore  new  outlets  and 
new  products,  in  addition  to  mainlaimng 
the  superior  cjuality  ratin.;  that  their 
products  have  attained  m  '.he  market. 

Because  this  oruani/atiun  serves  over 
100.000  dairymen  in  the  Midwest,  the 
views  that  are  expressed  in  this  state- 
ment have  a  ^ireat  deal  if  significance  to 
the  entire  lndustr>-  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  examples 
Quoted  of  lost  markets  from  .subsidized 
imports  as  actual  examples  of  decreased 
farm  and  national  Income: 
Dairy  Imports 
My  name  is  Karl  G.  Shoemaker  and  I  am 
tne  Economist  for  Land  O  LiUes  Creameries, 
Incorporated. 

Land  OLakes  Is  .^  farmer  cooperaUve  quali- 
fied under  the  Capper- Volstead  Act  and  The 
Cooperative   Marketing   Act 

L.ind  O  Lakes  :,erve6  i»  a  MarkeUng  .\«ency 
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The  residual  for  milk  soUds-not-fat  Is  non- 
fat dry  milk  In  Wisconsin,  particularly,  the 
dairy  Industry  Is  so  organized  that  If  'he 
returns  tor  cheese  compared  to  the  returns 
for  butter-powder  get  out  of  line  suiflcienl 
milk  is  diverted  from  butler-powder  produc- 
tion to  cheese  production  or  vice  versa  ro 
that  the  producer  price  Is  usually  nearly  the 

The  letter  of  the  Secretary  to  the  President 
gl-.es  specincs  o(  import  volumes  and  duty 
paid  Import  prices. 

The  National  MUk  Producers  Federation 
statement  shows  prices  and  export  .■subsidies 
of  various  products  from  the  principal  ex- 
porting countries. 

I  would  now  like  to  show  the  adverse  ef- 
fect these  dairy  imports  are  having  on  Land 
OLakes.  Land  O'Lakes  sales  -ire  made  to 
retailers,  food  service  people,  and  lood 
pr'r)cessor8. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  -.vay  low 
priced  dairy  product  Imports  have  inter- 
ferred  with  our  sales  and  market  promotion 
programs  as  reported  by  Land  O  Lakes  sales 
representatives  The  consequence  of  which 
IS  more  sales  to  the  ijovernment  under  price 
support. 

A  Land  OLakes  carlot  customer  In  the  New 
York  metropolitan  area  who  is  a  distributor 
of  product  to  retail  stores  and  food  service 
accounts  has  discontinued  using  our  48'4< 
per  pound  product  .md  replaced  it  wnth  an 
Imported  priK^-e!.sed  5.=  loaf  at  .lti<  per  pound. 
We  could  not  meet  this  36c  per  pound.  We 
could  not  meet  this  3bf  per  pound  price  be- 


cause our  price  must  reflect  costs  related  to 
the  government  support  price  of  47c  per 
pound  lor  Cheddar  cheese. 

In  our  southern  territory  we  had  a  food 
processor  who  was  purchasing  a  cheesefood 
product  in  45.::^  Ik>x.  at  4e'.,(  per  pound,  who 
discontinued  purchasing  our  product  because 
he  could  purch.ise  an  imported  cheese  blend 
at  35'.!  c  per  pound  .md  this  product  could  be 
used  satisfactorily  m  his  processing. 

Lmd  OLakes  lost  a  40,000  pounds  per 
month  customer  lor  o5s:  bulk  loaf  processed 
cheese  at  53 f  per  pound.  He  Is  now  buying 
processed  loal  at  \i6t  per  ^Mjund.  repackaging 
m  consumer  package  and  .selling  under  his 
own  label  just  its  though  he  was  stlil  using 
Land  O  Lakes  cheese. 

In  the  Southeastern  United  States  we  were 
selling  one  national  food  service  account  a 
5r  pr'KCssed  .\inerlcan  cheese  He  was  using 
approximately  lO.uuo  pounds  per  order  at 
48  UC  per  pound  and  is  presently  purchasing 
;i  West  German  imported  product  at  43f  i>er 
pound. 

I  could  continue  to  cite  examples  of  lost 
sales  as  a  result  of  imported  cheese  but  these 
serve  to  illustrate  the  problem. 

Long-time  commltmenlfi  and  contract  ar- 
rangements lire  necessary  to  plan  aging  pro- 
crams  for  various  tvpes  of  products  such  as 
processed  cheese,  sharp  natural  cheese,  and 
dried  cheese  for  processed  foods  and  snacks. 
The  possibility  of  cheap  Imports  make  fu- 
ture commitments  difficult  to  consummate 
iujd  the  loss  of  a  contract  throws  aging  pro- 
grions  out  of  balance. 


We  are  proud  of  Land  O'Lakes  achievement 
In  expanding  the  market  for  our  branded 
products.  We  believe  the  Land  O'Lakes  pro- 
pram  has  performed  -a  valuable  service  to  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  midwest  and  to  con- 
sumers generally. 

The  import  of  cheap  dairy  products  that 
c.irry  heavy  export  subsidies  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  lailure  of  United  States  repre- 
sentatives to  work  out  sound  international 
trade  poUcie.';  and  programs  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts under  G  A  T  T.  There  is  no  quicker  way 
to  break  down  the  confidence  of  our  dairy 
farmers  in  our  foreign  trade  and  aid  programs 
than  through  the  circumvention  of  Section 
22  as  is  occurring  in  dairy  Imports  currently. 

The  broader  effect  of  increased  dairy  im- 
ports on  the  Unitfd  States  Dairy  Price  Sup- 
port Program,  and  Balance  of  Payments,  is  of 
great  concern  to  Land  OLiikes  members. 

As  sales  losses  occur  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  incren.se  our  offers  to  the  Government 
under  price  .support  Land  O'Lakes  sold  no 
cheese  to  CCC  (except  in  response  to  Gov- 
ernment Invitations  of  processed  loaf  for 
school  lunch  and  domestic  relief  distribu- 
tion) in  1966  or  1967  but  have  sold  803,243 
l)ounds  of  natural  40-pound  block  in  May 
and  June  ot  1968  in  addition  to  sales  under 
invitation  i)rograms  for  domestic  distribu- 
tion We  know  now  that  our  July  and  August 
natural  bulk  .sales  to  C.C.C.  will  be  bigger 
that  of  May  and  June  in  spite  of  new  invita- 
tion on  5-pound  loaf  processed  cheese  an- 
nounced July  18. 

Land  O'Lakes  sold  no  bulk  butter  to  C.C.C. 
under  price  support  in  January-June  period 
of  1966,  but  had  16.6  nullion  pounds  of  sales 
to  C.C.C.  in  first  6  months  of  1967.  and  19 
million  pounds  in  first  months  of  1968, 

Land  0'I>akes  sales  to  C.C.C.  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  was  97  8  million  pounds  in  January- 
May  of  1968  compared  to  97.3  million  pounds 
in  1967  and  60  2  million  pounds  in  1966.  These 
figures  reflect  more  than  a  50^;;  Increase  in 
our  sales  of  powder  to  the  government  the 
past  2  ye.irs  compared  to  1966. 

We  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  Section  22 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  expenses 
being  born  by  our  Agricultural  Program  and 
we  urge  that"  the  objectives  of  Section  22  be 
vigorously  carried  out  in  order  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  dairy  industry  be  restored. 

Continu.il  import  ol  dairy  products  will  re- 
place sale  of  domestically  produced  products. 
These  domestically  produced  dairy  products 
will  necessitate  increased  C.C.C.  purcha.ses. 

Tlus  statement  is  submitted  by  Land 
OL.ikes  Creameries.  Incorporated  us  a  pro- 
ducer. 

Kespectfully, 

K.'VRi.  G.  Shoemaker, 

Economist.  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries,  Inc. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT  TO  PEOPLE 
OF     NORTH     DAKOTA'S     SECOND 

DISTRICT 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  text  of  'Kleppe  Comments" 
newsletter  report  to  the  people  of  North 
Dakota's  Second  Congressional  District: 
Washington  Report  to  People  or  North 
D.vKOTAs    Second    District 

THE    .soaring    crime    RATE 

Crime  and  violence — disregard  of  law  and 
order—are  the  Nation's  No.  1  domestic  prob- 
lem. According  to  the  FBI,  serious  crime  In 
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the  United  States  has  increased  88  per  cent 
since  1960 — outstripping  population  growth 
by  8  to  1. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  incre.i.'^e  is 
even  more  appalling.  During  the  la.-it  eight 
years,  serious  felonies  and  misdemeanors  in- 
creased 135  per  cent—  felonies  alone,  175  per 
cent.  Yet  felony  convictions  decreased  by  37 
per  cent. 

According  to  the  last  .•\nnual  Report  of 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Department  of 
Justice  conducted  an  '•unprecedented  jjro- 
gram"  to  achieve  effective  law  enforcement 
and  reduction  of  crime  The  number  of  per- 
sons employed  bv  the  Department  -ro.se  to 
an  all  Umehigh  of  34.052  in  June  1967"  and 
Department  expenditures  ftir  the  year,  in  ex- 
cess of  $422  million,  were  55  per  cent  more 
than  1960. 

In  fiscal  19C0.  30.955  persons  were  found 
guilty  of  crimes  in  Federal  courts.  In  1967. 
27,643  were  found  guilty,  a  decrease  of  3.312 
or  approximately  11';.  A  drcrraae  in  con- 
victions is  understandable,  in  fact  welcome, 
as  long  as  it  is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in 
crime.  Otherwise,  it  is  indefensible. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill 
recently  enacted  by  C()ngre.'^s  will  improve 
the  situation.  But,  if  it  is  not  vigorously  im- 
plemented, the  Xation'.s  appalliiiiz  crime  rate 
will  continue  to  increase. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  crime  .situation.  I 
quote  a  letter  from  a  yonng  naval  officer. 
recently  published  in  the  Wit.-hinglon  Star: 
■■While  attending  the  fireworks  display  at 
the  Mall,  about  20  minutes  after  City  Coun- 
cil Chairman  Hechinger  encouraged  tliose 
present  to  tell  their  friends  and  relatives  how 
safe  Washington  and  the  .Mall  are,  I  was 
robbed  of  my  wallet  and  watch  by  a  gang  of 
about  8  Negro  youths. 

"I  came  to  Washington  three  month.-;  ago 
after  a  year  m  Vietnam  with  the  U.S.  Navy, 
Since  I  arrived  here,  there  have  been  riots, 
national  guardsmen  patrolling  the  city,  mur- 
ders of  policemen  and  bus  drivers,  robberies 
and  attacks  at  Resurrection  City,  and  a 
crime  wave  that  h.us  prompted  President 
Johnson  to  ask  lor  l.UOO  more  policemen  for 
the  District. 

"Now,  as  a  crowning  tribute  to  the  .safety 
of  Washington,  I  have  been  robbed  at  the 
Washington  Monument,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd  of  85,000  peo- 
ple watching  an  Independence  D.iy  celebra- 
tion. 

"I  felt  safer  in  Salmon  than  I  do  in  the 
Nation's  Capital!" 

BILLS     INTRODUCED 

H,R.  18487.  authorizing  compilation  of  a 
complete  catalog  of  Federal  aid  programs  so 
state  and  local  governments  -A-ill  know  what 
Is  available  and  where  to  apply,  H.R.  1857G, 
creating  a  Hoover-type  Commission  to  .  if t 
through  more  than  1.000  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams involving  annual  expenditures  in  ex- 
cess of  $20  billion,  with  a  view  toward  con- 
solidating or  eliminating  overlapping  func- 
tions. H.R.  18698,  prohibiting  assignment  of 
a  member  of  the  armed  services  to  a  combat 
area  if  a  mem.bcr  of  his  immediate  laiiiily 
has  died  while  ."-erving  in  Vietnam. 

HOW     I    VOTED 

Here  are  my  major  votes  cast  .^inrc  :r.y  l.ist 
newsletter  report:  Against  a  motion  t.j  in- 
struct the  conlerees  to  cut  expenditures  by 
$4  billion,  rather  than  $6  hiliion.  i  Motion 
defeated).  I  have  long  ..reucd  for  cuts  of  at 
least  $7.5  billion.  Fur  increased  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  \eterans,  i  Passed  (  ,  For  an 
amendment  adding  $90  million  .n  aid  to 
impacted  school  districts  to  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriations  Bill,  (Passed),  For  Treas- 
ury-Post Office  Department  appropriations. 
(Passed). I  earlier  voted  to  limit  expenditures 
under  this  bill  (Failed).  For  the  Poultry  In- 
spection Act.  [Passed.]  For  a  $15  million  cut 
in   Peace  Corps.    (F.uled).   .'^gainst   the  Rev- 
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enue-Ejcpendlture  Act.    (Passed).  I  thought 
the   10' ;    Income  tax  surcharge  hit  the  law 
and  middle  income  wage-earners  and  smaller 
business   enterprises   hardest.   Moreover,   the 
-Administration   failed   to  specify   where   the 
proposed  spending  reductions  would  be  made. 
Against  authorizing  funds  for  a  study  of  the 
Metric    System.    iPitssed).    I    could    not    tee 
funding   "another     investigation     when     the 
money  could  better  be  u.-^ed  elsewl-.ere.  Prior 
to  p.i.ssace  of  the  Labor-HEW  .tppropriatlons 
bill.  I  voted  to  cut  $100  million  Irom  OEO. 
(Failed).   For   liberalization   of   the   National 
School    Lunch    Program.    (Passed).    For    the 
Gas     Pipeline     Bill.     (Passed).     Against     the 
Hou.sing-Urban   Development   Bill.    (Passed). 
Prior  to  passage  of  this  280-page  bill,  I  voted 
for   lower   income   limitations   affecting   per- 
.sons   eligible   for   such    housing,    (Passed).   I 
voted   agiiin.st   final   passage   of   the   bill   be- 
cause it  was  not  a  $5  billion  bill,  as  reported, 
but  included  hidden  funding  of  over  $50  bil- 
lion   For  the  Navigation-Flood  Control  Bill, 
which    included    funding    authorization    for 
emergency    bank   stabilizatlun    work   on   the 
ML-^souri   River   near   Bismarck-Mandan    and 
Stan*i.on     It   iiad    been   a   real    battle    to   get 
these  funds  included  in  this  bill  because  of 
our  light  bvidgelary  situation.  For  extension 
of   Vocational   Education   .'^ct     (Pa.ssed).   For 
est.ibli.shment  of  a  Redwood   National   Park. 
(Pas.=ed).    For    authorization    to    begin     ihe 
Mi.ssourl  River  B.asin  Pro.lect  in  South  Dakota 
(Pa.ssed).   For   cuts   m   the   Foreign   Aid    Au- 
thorization  BUI   of  $370   million,   which   put 
the  total   just  under  $2  billion.    (Pas.sed).  I 
then  voted  against  final  passage  of  the  Ijill. 
(Passed).    There    are    enouL'h    lunds    in    ftie 
pipeline  i  about  $5  4  billion)   which  had  t)een 
appropriated  m  jirior  years,  nut  not  used,  to 
carry  out  previous  foreltrn  aid  commitments, 
Ag.ilnst     additional     Fcoera!     gun     controls, 
iPa.s.':cd). 

CREATI.NG     .NKW     J>iB     oI'PORTf.MTir  S 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  join  with 
several  thousand  people,  including  Federal 
and  State  officials,  m  lirouiid-breakint:  cere- 
monies for  the  Snake  Creek  Pumping  Station. 
This  marked  the  beginning  of  a  va.st,  lo;:<»- 
range  program  which  will  brine  waters  of  •J:e 
Mi.ssourl  to  many  other  parts  of  the  State 

It  is  another  exterLsion  of  the  giant  devel- 
opment program  which  broui.'ht  into  being, 
along  the  course  of  tlie  Mls^ouri,  a  chain  <'f 
lakes  and  reservoirs  from  Fort  Peck  through 
the  Dakotas.  with  a  bhorelme  exceeding  that 
of  the  Great  L..kes.  It  holds  enormous  poten- 
tial for  future  agricultural.  indusTrial  ;.nd 
recreational  opportunities. 

Lack  of  sulficient,  attractive  job  opportuni- 
ties at  home  lias  led  many  of  our  finest, 
most  liighly-skilled  and  best-educi.ted  young 
people  to  leave  the  St.tte.  Nortli  D.ikota'i? 
most  pre.ssmg  need  is  for  new  industries  and 
the  lobs  that  go  with  them. 

While  there  is  room  for  an  cnormou.s  in- 
crease in  agricultural  income  from  tlie  pres- 
ent depressed  level,  it  ceems  doubtful  there 
will  be  more  farm  em.ployifiont  m  the  years 
ahead.  According  to  .t  recent  report  by  the 
President'^  National  .Advis:,>ry  Commii.tee  en 
Rural  Poverty,  while  total  U.S.  agr.culiur.il 
output  increased  45  per  cent  between  1950 
and  1965,  farm  employed  decreased  by  45  per 
rent.  The  forecast  is  that  the  need  for  f.irm 
labor  will  decline  by  a  similar  percentage 
:n  tlic  next  15  years. 

This  means' that  future  job  '..pportunr.ies 
in  North  Dakota  must  be  tied  to  new  indus- 
tries and  services.  I  believe  there  are  tre- 
menclcus  opportunities  for  expansion  of 
recreational  facilities  which  would  create 
thousands  of  new  jobs  in  our  State. 

We  are  rich  in  tourist  attractions— in  lakes. 
wildlife,  scenic  beauty  and  Jiistoric  sites.  Op- 
portunities lor  hunting,  fishing,  boating  and 
other  outdoor  recreational  activities  are 
present  in  abundance.  They  can  be  develc^ed 
on  a  much  greater  scale. 
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The  Interior  Department's  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  esllmaleB  that  Sy  1976  10 
million  people  a  year  will  visit  the  Upper 
MlMourl  lakes  North  Oakota  must  continue 
to  develi^  And  advertise  :U  tourist  attrac- 
tions It  IS  p..««lb!e  that  tourism  will  >  ,ne 
day  ^>e  the  State  »  b!s:(?e«t  industry 
TJic  roKcorrrN  man 
Who  IS  the  Forgutten  Man?  The  Forgotten 
Man  IS  the  guy  !n  the  middle  the  hard-work- 
ing, tax-paying,  iaw-abldlng.  Ood-fearing 
citizen  He  la  not  rich  en  Aia:h  to  fight  the 
ravages  uf  inflation  by  investing  in  the  stock 
market  or  real  estate,  nor  to  command  the 
itdvlce  i>f  lawyers  and  .iccountants  to  steer 
him  through  the  tax  loopholes  He  is  not 
po<:>r  enough  to  have  a  Federal  program 
smother  him  with  .iffectlon.  nor  does  he  seem 
to  be  young  enough  or  old  enough  He  Is  told 
that  Betty  Furnexs  loves  him  as  a  consumer, 
but  he  feels  that  her  Administration's  taxes 
and  inflationary  policies  are  robbing  him 
blind  He  Is  told  that  we  .ire  hghting  a  war 
to  protect  freedom  against  .iggresslon  In  Viet- 
nam but  he  seasea  that  we  are  losing  th.it 
same  tight  at  home  m  a  wave  of  civil  dis- 
order, mounting  crime  md  court  decisions 
that  he  cannot  understand  —Rep  J.tmes  C 
Cleveland,  N  H 

rABMEa    01T3     rRIMMEO 

A  North  Dakotan  who  has  farmed  since 
the  1930s  otters  this  reflection  For  the 
ilrst  time  m  my  memory  i  bushel  of  wheat 
wont  buy  you  a  haircut  This  emphasizes 
the  farm  cost-price  ,queeze  more  dramati- 
cally than  a  whole  book  of  agricultural 
statistics 

i-NCLE   ^am    wants   rr    *ll 

Sen  Herman  Talmadge  notes.  Herbert 
Hoover  was  the  first  President  to  give  all  <>t 
his  salary  back  to  the  government  Now  the 
government   wants  everybody   to  do   it 


A    FEDERAL    COMMITTEE    ON 
NUCXEAR   DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 


OF     MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  29.  196S 
Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaiter.  last  .^prins;.  I 
and  28  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  which 
caUed  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Com- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Development  to  re- 
view and  reevaluate  the  exis-in«  civilian 
nuclear  proijram  of  the  United  States  ' 
Smce  that  time.  I  have  maintained  a 
continuing  interest  m  this  matter  and  a 
number  of  developments  which  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention  have  convinced 
me  that  the  need  for  such  a  review  is  be- 
coming greater  as  time  yoes  on.  In  fact. 
I  find  It  hard  to  understand  why  virtually 
every  Member  of  Congress,  if  he  has 
studied  with  any  degree  of  thoroughness 
the  involved  and  oftentimes  confused 
fuels  and  energy  needs,  resources,  and 
problems  of  our  Nation  today,  can  fail  to 
assert  the  congressional  responsibility 
for  study  and  action  in  this  area. 

The  Federal  committee  which  the  reso- 
lution would  establish  would  be  com- 
posed of  a  chairman  and  14  other  mem- 
bers, including  Members  of  the  House, 
Senate,  four  Cabinet  members,  and  six 
members  of  the  public  with  special 
qualification  In  the  nuclear  field    As  the 
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resolution  was  Introduced,  tt  would  not 
have  included  any  members  from  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  which 
iupervuses  the  programs  of  the  Atomic 
Enercy  Commission,  including  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  program 

I    undersund   that   this  omission   has 
resulted  in  .some  (>pp<isUlon  to  the  pro- 
posed leevaliiatlon  by  .some  members  of 
the  Joint   Committee   and   perhaps   this 
is  1 1  be  fxpected   The  omission  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  from  par- 
ticipation  in  the  study   panel   was  cer- 
tainly, on  mv  part,  not  intended  as  any 
slight  upon   the  iiblllty  or  the  integrity 
of    any    Mich    member     liather.    it    was 
thought  that  persons  who  have  not  t)een 
so    cliKsely    involved    with    carrying    out 
the  mandate  of  Congress  under  the  pres- 
ent Atomic  Energy  Act.  including  pres- 
ent Members  of  Congres,s.  might  bt'  able 
to    approach    the.  whole    problem    with 
more  of  a  fiesh  viewpoint  and  make  de- 
terminations   not    affected    by    precon- 
ceived conclusions    However,  if  members 
of   the   Joint  Comm.ttee   feel   that   they 
should    be    included    and    would    like    to 
have  representation  on  the  study  panel. 
I  would  cerumly  not  oppose  It    In  fact, 
if  .such  participation  is  a  prerequisite  of 
their  holding  hearings  on  thus  joint  res- 
olution in  order  to  submit  them  to  a  vote 
of  the  whole  Congress.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared  to   recommend  at  such   hearinss 
that  the  resolution  be  changed  to  spe- 
cifically provide  that  a  part  of  the  con- 
gressional representation  Include  one  or 
more  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
It   is   my   understanding    that   a   similar 
resolution    which    has    been    Introduced 
In  the  other  Hou.se  does  so  provide  and 
I  think  this  body  miuht  well  l:o  along 
with  that  approach. 

Several  of  the  developments  to  which 
I  referred  above  and  which  have  con- 
vmced  me  that  there  is  even  more  need 
for  an  independent  reevaluation  of  the 
Federal  nuclear  iKjwer  program  estab- 
lished in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  are  very 
clearly  outlined  m  a  .semiofficial  report 
recently  preparetl  by  the  prestigious  or- 
■anizalion.  Re.sources  for  the  Future— 
RtTF— a  well-known  independent  au- 
thorilv  on  fuels  and  energy  matters, 
under  a  contract  from  the  Presidents 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  The 
report,  as  RVT  puts  It,  represents  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  a  study  of 
the  energy  situation  In  the  United  States 
from  the  standpoint  of  public  policy." 
and  was  published  under  the  title,  US. 
Energy  Policies,  an  Agenda  for  Re- 
search 

One  clear  implication  emerges  from 
the  KFP"  study  Developments  since  the 
inception  of  the  civilian  power  program 
warrant  a  careful  and  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  civilian  nuclear  ixjwer 
program,  including  particularly  the 
basic  policies  and  assumption  Involved 
in  such  programs 

The  legislative  itislructions  for  devel- 
opment of  the  atom  for  peaceful  uses 
were  couched  m  general  terms  In  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946  and  in  subse- 
quent amendmenUs.  Under  the  mandate, 
the  AEC  undertook  to  make  the  atom  a 
prime  source  of   ix>wer   for   the   manu- 
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facture  of  electricity  for  ordinary  bu.sl- 
ness  and  hoiisehold  uses.  Somewhere 
between  $2'j  and  $3  billion  have  been 
spent  In  th'^  development  of  atomic 
power  for  oro  nary  business  and  hou.se- 
hold  uses 

Within  the  past  2  or  3  years  the  bl« 
utUity  companies  have  contracted  for 
quite  a  number  of  large  nuclear  plants 
In  1967.  for  exanle,  30  big  nuclear 
pow  .-plants,  with  a  total  capacity  of 
over  '24.000  megawatts  were  ordered,  one 
megawatt  bilng  equal  to  1.000  kilowatts 
The  total  capacity  of  nuclear  powered 
plants  now  in  operation,  under  construc- 
tion or  on  order,  approximates  50.000 
megawatts  By  1976.  when  .some  67  nu- 
clear plants  are  supposed  to  be  operative, 
around  16  percent  of  the  country's  elec- 
tric power  output  Is  due  to  come  from 
the  aUim 

Obviously,  it  would  seem  that  the 
country's  major  utility  companies  regard 
the  nuclear  plants  as  capable  of  produc- 
ing power  on  terms  competitive  with 
power  from  the  conventional  fuels,  coal. 
oil.  and  gas.  Otherwise,  they  would  not 
be  Investing  such  huge  sums  in  atomic 
plants. 

There  .seems  to  be  recent  evidence, 
however,  that  the  costs  of  atomic  power 
have  been  underestmiated.  Two  or  three 
years  ago.  for  example,  .some  of  the  util- 
ities involved  were  estimating  construc- 
tion cosus  at  $120  to  $130  per  kilowatt  of 
installed  capacity:  now  the  experts  are 
saying  that  $165  Is  closer;  estimates  of 
the  costs  of  the  new  plants  already  or- 
dered al.so  are  rising,  some  having  almost 
doubled  before  they  were  built. 

We  have  then  a  good  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty about  this  situation.  One  assump- 
tion is  that  atomic  power  is  competitive 
with  power  from  the  conventional  fuels. 
Another  Is  that,  despite  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars,  nuclear  power  .still 
Is  not  competitive.  Despite  the  expendi- 
ture of  .some  $2>i  to  $3  billion  In  Federal 
funds,  we  have  proved  only  that  heating 
steam  by  atomic  fission  is  feasible,  which 
no  one  ever  really  doubted. 

In  either  case,  I  think  the  investiga- 
tion proposed  is  fully  justified. 

On  the  one  hand,  if  atomic  power  Is 
competitive  with  power  from  coal,  oil. 
and  gas.  should  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retire  and  leave  the  field  to  private 
enterprise? 

On  the  other  hand.  if.  despite  the  ex- 
penditures of  several  billion  dollars, 
atomic  power  is  not  yet  competitive,  to 
say  nothing  of  failure  to  reach  the  ap- 
parent AEC  objective  of  making  it  a 
cheaper  form  of  energy,  should  there  not 
be  a  reappraisal  of  the  programs?  What 
justification  is  there  for  the  continuation 
of  tremendous  expenditures  which  so  far 
iiave  really  failed  In  their  Initial  purpose? 
I  must  say  that  comparatively  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  resolu- 
tions to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
that  proposed  the  Inquiry  into  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  programs.  Perhaps  they 
hav  been  discounted  as  coming  largely 
from  the  coal  industry,  which  has  a  ma- 
terial interest  In  this  matter.  As  an  aside. 
let  me  say  that  I  think  the  real  question 
Is  whether  the  Inquiry  Is  needed  in  the 
public  interest,  not  the  source.  Or  an- 
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other  reason  may  be  the  fact  that  the 
atom  and  its  uses  are  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  a  veil  of  mystery.  The  potentially 
destructive  power  of  the  atom  was  so 
great  that  the  Congress  felt  impelled  to 
strive,  almost  frantically,  to  find  peace- 
ful and  offsetting  uses  to  this  monstrous 
force  which  had  been  released.  More 
than  20  years  have  gone  by  since  the 
original  Atomic  Act. 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  in  this 
span  of  time  and  they  point  conclusively, 
in  my  judgment,  to  the  need  for  a  thor- 
ough review  and  reappraisal  of  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  program. 

The  coal  Industry  Is  not  alone  by  any 
means  in  suggesting  this  reassessment. 

The  RFF  report  to  which  I  referred 
earlier  raised  many  of  the  questions  re- 
ferred to  in  the  resolution.  One  question 
which  I  regard  as  basic  was  discussed  in 
the  RFF  report  in  these  terms: 

In  Its  1962  report  to  the  President  on 
Civilian  Nuclear  Power,  the  AEC  estimated 
that  $1,275  billion  had  been  expended  by  the 
government  to  date  on  the  civilian  power 
program,  and  that  industry  had  expended 
approximately  $0  5  billion  of  it*  own  funds, 
mostly  for  plant  and  equipment.  Currently, 
according  to  n«  1967  Financial  Report,  the 
AEC  is  .^pending  more  than  $500  million  per 
year  on  reactor  development,  of  which  be- 
tween $150  million  and  $250  million  is 
aa.fignable  to  commercial  nuclear  power. 
What  is  the  justification  for  continued  ex- 
penditure of  such  large  sums  for  research 
and  development  now  that  commercial 
nuclear  power  has  apparently  been  achieved? 
(Emphasis  supplied  ) 

The  RFF  report  gives  the  AEC  answer, 
to  develop  a  more  efficient  type  of  reac- 
tor, but  comments  as  follows: 

The  drive  to  achieve  reactors  that  are  more 
etftclent  In  their  tise  of  nuclear  raw  materials 
gives  rise  to  a  number  of  questions  which 
require  study  The  most  basic  question  is 
whether  the  federal  government's  concern 
uith  the  adequaci/  and  cost  of  future  energy 
supplie.H  justifies  any  further  research  at  this 
time.  and.  if  so.  how  much  should  be  de- 
voted to  improvement  in  the  utilisation  of 
7iuclear  iucls.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Apparently,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, with,  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  already  has  answered  the 
query  posed  by  the  RFF  report — is  there 
justification  "for  the  continued  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  for  research  and  de- 
velopment now  that  commercial  nuclear 
power  apparently  has  been  achieved?" 
The  AEC  is  going  ahead  with  plans  for  a 
very  costly  program  for  the  development 
of  a  better  reactor. 

The  type  of  nuclear  reactor  now  being 
used  to  produce  civilian  power,  the  light 
water  converter  reactor,  utilizes  only  a 
small  part  of  the  potential  power  in  the 
atom,  only  about  0.7  percent.  However, 
the  new  process,  the  experts  say,  once  it 
is  perfected,  will  actually  produce  more 
fuel  than  it  utilizes.  This  process  is 
known  as  the  fast  breeder  reactor  but  it 
is  a  good  many  years  away,  the  best  in- 
formed experts  say  about  17.  From  the 
history  of  the  atom,  this  type  of  reactor 
may  be  much  further  away,  assuming 
that  it  ever  will  be  perfected. 

Through  1972,  the  AEC  has  budgeted 
approximately  $1  billion  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fast  breeder  reactor.  The 
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RFF  report  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion is  spending  somewhere  between  $150 
and  $250  million  on  commercial  nuclear 
power  and  most  of  this  probably  is  going 
into  the  effort  to  perfect  the  fast  breeder 
reactor. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  RFF  study  is 
a  study  inspired  by  the  Government.  This 
being  the  case.  I  do  not  .see  how  the 
Congress  can  .shunt  aside  the  demands 
for  further  investi^'ation  to  an.swer  the 
questions  which  the  Government  wanted 
raised  in  the  first  place.  Nor  do  I  see  how 
the  AEC  and  the  Joint  Committee,  or  at 
least  the  Joint  Committee,  can  ignore 
the  demands  for  the  broad  investigation 
of  the  entire  AEC  civilian  power  program 
which  are  raised  in  the  pending  resolu- 
tions. In  this  connection,  funds  already 
appropriat3d  lor  the  last  breeder  reactor 
program  can  be  held  in  escrow  until  the 
inquiry  is  made.  In  fact,  there  is  a  very 
good  reason  not  to  spend  this  money  in 
fiscal  1969. 

The  Federal  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  has  just  come  to  an  end  Ls  around 
$25  billion,  a  stacgering  sum  in  a  period 
when  there  is  deficit  aftei  deficit  in  suc- 
cession. By  law,  the  Congress  has  di- 
rected that  S6  billion  be  cut  from  the 
fiscal  budcet  for  fiscal  1969  Somewhere 
between  $150  and  $250  million  probably 
can  be  saved  lor  fi.scal  1969  if  the  fast 
breeder  reactor  program  is  suspended. 

There  is  no  shortage  of  conventional 
fuels;  nobody  is  going  to  be  hurt.  Mean- 
while, a  study  of  the  AEC  civilian  pro- 
gram might  be  undertaken  to  answer  the 
major  question — why  go  on  with  another 
civilian  power  program?  If  the  answer 
is  against  continuation,  the  taxpayers 
could  easily  be  saved  $5  billion  or  so  in 
the  next  20  years,  assuming  that  it  will 
take  tliat  long  to  perfect  the  fast  breeder 
reactor — if  it  can  be  perfected — and  that 
around  $250  million  will  be  spent  an- 
nually during  the  20  years. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  1985 
is  the  target  date  for  a  practical  fast 
breeder  reactor,  but  these  programs  tend 
to  go  beyond  the  original  target  date  and 
the  expenditures  for  them  usually  ex- 
ceed the  maximum  figures  originally  set. 
Consequently,  I  feel  that  the  assump- 
tions of  a  20-year  period  and  $250  mil- 
lion a  year  probably  are  conservative. 

The  RFF  lists  several  other  reasons 
for  a  study  of  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
program.  Despite  the  rash  of  orders  for 
nuclear  plants,  doubts  are  raised  about 
the  competitive  status  of  atomic  energy. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  AEC  is 
required  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  to  make  a  finding  of  "practical 
value"  when  "commercial  status  for  any 
reactor  type  has  been  achieved."  The 
report  continues: 

The  AEC  has  declined  to  make  such  a 
finding,  even  though  petitioned  to  do  s<3  by 
various  representatives  ol  the  coal  industry 
in  1964  and  again  In  1966. 

If  such  a  finding  were  made,  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  reactor  type 
currently  being  built  in  large  numbers 
could  no  longer  be  subsidized  by  the 
AEC. 

The  RFF  study  comments  that  the 
refusal  to  make  the  finding  of  "practical 
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value  '  may  be  because  the  AEC  prefers 
the  greater  flexibility  open  to  it  under 
the  development  provisions  of  the  act 
but  states: 

There  urr  olhrr  grounds  for  rai.'ung  ques- 
tions conci'-niug  the  true  economic  status 
of  nuclear   pouer     lEmphiusis  supplied  ) 

Among  these  grounds  is  the  extent  to 
which  nuclear  fuel  is  subsidized  by  the 
Cioveniment.  Another  is  whether  the 
manufacturers  of  nuclear  plants.  West- 
mghouse  and  General  Electric,  have  .sub- 
.sidized  their  sale. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  quote  some- 
what at  length  from  a  iwition  of  the 
RFF  study: 

Do  the  prices  at  uhich  the.<ie  two  com- 
panies {and  more  recently  others)  have  of- 
fered to  construct  nuclear  power  plants  fully 
cover  their  own  costs  of  development  and 
production?  Numerous  reasons  have  been 
ottered  as  to  why  a  promotional  pricing 
course  might  have  been  chosen,  including 
tlie  desire  of  e^ich  firm  to  esuibllsh  its  own 
position  in  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  growth 
sector  of  the  future  electric  equipment  busi- 
iies.s.  It  has  also  been  re.-vsoned  that  the  sale 
of  equipment,  including  the  initial  fuel  cores. 
provTdes  a  guarantee  of  future  business  in 
the  sale  of  reactor  fuel  cores.  It  is  note- 
worUiy  that,  unlike  the  situation  in  fossil- 
luel  hred  plants,  the  major  equipment  manu- 
facturers will  also  be  in  the  business  of  sell- 
ing fuel  to  electric  power  plants  employing 
tlieir  type  of  re.ictor. 

Some  evidence  that  the  equipment  manu- 
facturers had  indeed  been  absorbing  devel- 
opment costs  IS  provided  by  the  fact  that 
quoted  nuclear  fuel  plant  costs  reached 
their  lowest  point  m  1966  in  the  announce- 
ment that  TVA  had  gone  nuclear  in  its 
Browns  Ferry  project.  Since  that  time  quoted 
equipment  costs  have  ri.'^en  substantially  i30 
per  cent  or  more),  a  n.'Jr  greater  than  i'lat 
of  fossil  fuel  plants. 

The  basis  on  which  nuclear  equipment 
costs  and  performance  guarantees  have  been 
(and  will  be)  determined  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  conform  to  the  realities  of  the 
situation  is  a  subject  requiring  close  study 
The  behavior  of  equipment  purchasers  may 
be  presumed  to  reflect  the  re.tlltles  of  the 
market  place  as  perceived  by  management 
in  the  electric  utility  business.  But  the  mar- 
ket can  be  strongly  affected  by  the  promo- 
tional practices  of  equipment  manufacturers. 
The  factors  motivating  these  practices  v. ay 
make  quoted  prices  diverge  from  costs  vi- 
curred  or  anticipated  co.'<ts.  Moreover,  a 
bandwagon  psychology,  which  produced  tem- 
porary distortions  In  the  functioning  of  the 
market  place,  can  take  hold  If  the  true  com- 
petitive position  of  the  alternative  electric 
energy  sources  is  being  distorted,  this  is  a 
matter  of  concern  from  the  standpoint  of 
eificicncu  of  resource  allocation.  It  is  ol  con- 
cern also  ;.s  a  f.ictor  ahecting  the  competi- 
tive position  of  the  fossil  fuc!.'^  industries  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  other  equipment  .'■up- 
pliers  to  enter  the  nuclear  power  plant  busi- 
ness and  create  u  workably  competitive  sit- 
uation.   (Emphasis   supplied) 

Another  subject,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  RFF  staff  needs  farther  study,  is 
whether  Government  expenditures  on 
research  and  associated  development 
and  demonstrations  on  an  engineering 
scale  for  the  nuclear  power  industry  are 
elements  in  the  costs  of  nuclear  power 
that  are  not  reflected  in  quoted  costs. 
And  still  another  area  suggested  for  in- 
quiry is  whether  natural  uranium  costs 
will  not  rise  sharply  as  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry expands  and  -whether  this  may 
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not  drive  up  the  costs  of  atomic  power 
In  Lhia  connection,  the  coal  Industry  has 
pointed  out  that  rapid  expansion  of  the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program  could 
have  some  unpleasant  side  effects  In  a 
paper  on  the  power  situation  which  was 
presented  to  Oov  Nelson  Roclcefeller's 
Electric  Power  Committee.  Jaseph  E 
Moody,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference,  and  Stephen  P  Dunn, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, said: 

For   the   re.i.sons   if.   firth   hereliialler,   we 
believe   your  C  •mml'.u'e   will   best  serve   '.he 
people    of    New    Y  >rk    by    prc<e«llnK   on    Uie 
.isaumptlon  that  the  ;east  expensive  .ind  most 
rel;.ible  way  to  provide  electricity  for  future 
need*   la   to   rely    primarily   an   conventional 
fuels  until  such  time  a«  the  breeder  reactor 
becomes     technologically    and    economically 
feasible — whlcb     may    happen    in     the    late 
1J80S.    accordlnij    to    Dr     Glenn    T     Seabi.rg. 
Ch.nrmaa  of   the   US    Atomic    Energy   Com- 
mi-ssloa.  UntU  thiit  occmts.  jnd  until  there  is 
cunadeuce  that  such  reat-U-rs  can  be  operated 
wlih  as«v«i"ice  '^*'   -^*y  "'''  "^'  endanger 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public,  the  con- 
strucuon   of   nonbreeder   reactors   is   .igainst 
the  public  interest   bec.*use,  for  a  very  .small 
p.jasible    gam    to    the    public,    the    public    la 
burdened  with  the  serious  rUlc  that   (  1 )   the 
nonbreeders  may  have  to  be  abandoned  long 
before  the  end  of  their  useful  lives,  because 
of  the  future  high  c.)st  jf  'jranlum.    i2l    fu- 
ture consumers  of  electricity  may  have  to  pay 
a   severe   penalty     imounung   to   billions   of 
dollars,  because  of  the  waste  of  luw-cost  flii- 
slle  material  m  nonbreedeni;    i3i    the  public 
may    suffer    greatly    from    brown-outa    and 
black-outa  dunng  the  many  years  It  will  tAke 
w   establish   the   reliability   of   such    plants, 
and    '4i    the  public  will  be  subjected  to  ihe 
poaiibllity  of  serious  accident  which  may  be 
only   a     remote'   poMibUlty   but   which   if   it 
d.>es    occur    will   be   a   catistri>phe   far   more 
serious   than   anything  previously   known   to 
the  world  .     . 

If  and  when  the  breeder  reactor  becomes 
technologically  and  economically  feasible, 
and  sa-'e  to  operate.  It  will  aggravate  rather 
than  relieve  the  problem  of  uraniums  supply 
needed  f  jr  ir.ake-up  purposes  f  jr  aonbreeder 
reactors  then  in  existence  Only  very,  very 
small  amounts  of  tiranltim  will  be  required 
for  make-up'  purposes  for  breeders,  but  very 
subst.iritl.U  amount*  wi.l  be  required  to  fur- 
nish the  tissue  material  with  which  to  start 
breeders.  It  will  be  mathematically  Impos- 
sible tor  the  nonbreeders  to  supp.y  ennigh 
Plutonium  to  start  all  the  new  breeders 
needed  to  meet  the  forecast  gr  »wh.  and  'he 
rest  of  the  breeders  will  Have  ■"  be  started 
with  U-235  obtained  from  newly  mined 
uranium. 

If  additional  sources  of  uranium  are 
not  found  very  soon,  the  utilization  of 
the  material  as  new  Uuht  water  plants 
are  put  into  operation  could  drive  up  Its 
price  until  nuclear  power  would  cost 
more  than  power  from  coal.  oil.  and  i;as. 
But  the  real  siKnlflcance  of  the  prospec- 
tive scarcity  of  uranium  ^ocs  far  beyond 
the  prospect  of  additional  costs.  It  could 
mean  that  the  entire  civilian  nuclear 
proifram  had  been  a  failure  and  that  all 
the  Federal  money  expended  on  it  had 
been  wasted. 

Further,  if  new  sources  are  not  found 
In  tremendous  volume,  the  country  Is  al- 
most criminally  Kuilty  In  permitting  the 
rapid  consumption  of  the  admittedly 
available  uranium  In  the  Inefficient  type 
of  nuclear  machine  which  has  been  de- 
veloped to  dale.  Why  not  conserve  the 
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uranium  for  some  time  in  the  distant 
future — anywhere  from  50  to  200  years — 
when  a  real  need  for  additional  power 
from  new  sources  exists?  It  would  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  science  will 
have  progressed  far  beyond  its  present 
capability  and  will  be  able  to  build  highly 
efficient  nuclear  Rener^tlng   plants. 

If  the  fast  breeder  reactors  are  to  be 
depended  upon  as  the  primary  source  of 
electric  power  for  civilian  uses  from 
the  atom,  should  there  not  be  a  slKnifl- 
cant  cutback  in  present  plans  to  build 
and  operate  the  liKht  water  reactors? 
Otherwise,  as  Mr  Moody  and  Mr  Dunn 
told  the  Govenior'.s  committee  In  New 
York  state,  exhaustion  of  available 
uranium  supplies  is  likely  to  sharply  in- 
crease the  costs  of  electrical  power  from 
the  atom.  'Hie  conlinjatlon  of  the  exist- 
ing '.itfht  water  reactor  program  also  may 
deplete  uranium  to  the  iKiint  where  the 
entire  atomic  power  'program  will  be  a 
glaring  and  must  costly  failure 

Overall.  I  think  the  safety  record  of 
nuclear  powerplants  is  a  good  one.  Yet. 
despite  all  the  precautions  taken,  the 
danger  of  a  most  damaging  accident  re- 
sulting from  the  operations  of  such  a 
plant  still  IS  pre.sont. 

Two  other  problems  .surrounding  the 
operations  of   nuclear  powerplants  also 
await  .-solution  "Hie  wa-stes  which  remain 
from    ixtomic    plant    operation    arc    ex- 
tremely poisonous  and  .s<ime  remain  so 
for   a'lensnhy    period    of    time,    several 
hundred   years   at   least.   The.se   wastes, 
which  approximate  about  75  million  gal- 
lons to  date,   are  being  stored   in  .steel 
and  concrete   tanks    The   contemplated 
expansion  of  the  atomic  jxjwer  programs 
win   Eireatly   increase  the  wastes   which 
must   be   stored   and  which    are  poten- 
tially as  dangerous  as  an  atomic  bomb. 
The  tanks  will  not  hold  the  lethal  matter 
indefinitely    The  wastes  must  be  trans- 
ferred to  new   receptacles.  This  opera- 
tion tx)Uld  go  on  20  to  30  times  before 
the  radioactlvnty  in  the  wastes  has  died 
down  sufficiently  to  avert  danger.  More- 
over  the   tank   method   is   oostly.   since 
.special  cooling  de\ices  most  be  incorpo- 
rated In  the  sy.stem. 

Just  now.  conservation  and  protection 
of  -he  .Nireams  and  air  are  subjects  which 
are  attracting  a  lot  of  aftention  and  are 
creating  qiute  a  bit  of  concern.  The  dis- 
charges   from    the   use   of   conventional 
fuels  are  under  close  scrutinj-  and  some 
of  the  restrictions  proposed  may  be  im- 
duly  burdensome.  But  the  production  of 
nuclear  power  for  civilian  use  also  can 
.significantly   alter   the   en\ironmcnt   of 
water    Around  30  percent  more  heat  is 
discharged    Into    the    water    by   nuclear 
plants  than  tho.se  fired  by  the  conven- 
tional fuels  In  a  few  years,  the  Columbia 
River  in  the  Far  West  may  have  over  30 
thermal  electric  plants  along  its  banks. 
The  plans  reportedly  encomptiss  the  dis- 
charges of  the  water  used  back  into  the 
Columbia  Officials  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  afraid  that  any  tempera- 
ture rise  in  the  Columbia  and  other  rivers 
which  are  the  rendezvous  of  spawning 
.salmon  will  prevent  the  breeding  neces- 
.^ry  to  perpetuate  the  fish  supply.  The 
effects   of    heightened    lemperalurea    In 


river  waters  on  other  forms  of  life  also 
is  imcertam. 

To  me.  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
demands  for  an  obJecti\-e  and  thorough 
inquiry  into  Uie  civilian  nuclear  power 
program  are  based  on  compelling  reasons, 
reasons  which  can  no  longer  be  obscured 
or  brushed  aside  I  am  hopeful  tlial  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  will. 
In  the  light  of  developments,  join  In  urg- 
ing such  a  study  and  In  making  arrange- 
ments for  it. 

The  committee  Is  composed  of  able 
men  and  lias  a  high  reputation  but.  if  the 
study  fails  because  of  committee  opposi- 
tion, that  reputation  is  likely  to  dimin- 
ish and  become  beclouded  Congress,  for 
Its  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  should  see  to  it  that  a  most 
thorough  investigation  is  made  at  the 
earliest  po.ssible  moment. 

Meanwhile,  the  executive  department 
of  Government  could  and  should  halt 
the  civUian  nuclear  power  program  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  in  the  pub- 
lic intere,st.  If  the  programs  contem- 
iMated  are  sound,  and  are  validated  by 
the  contemplated  inquir>-.  no  damage 
will  have  been  done  by  the  .suspension. 
To  </.o  ahead,  however,  without  answering 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised 
could  do  a  lot  of  damage.  Including  dam- 
age to  the  record  of  the  AEC  Itself,  for 
impartiality  and  wl.sdom. 
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THE  FORGOTTEN  AMERICAN 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks  in  the  Record  an  address, 
entitled  "The  Forgotten  American." 
which  was  given  by  Richard  G.  Capen, 
Jr  director  of  public  affairs.  Copley 
New.spapers.  La  Jolla.  Cahf..  before  the 
San  Diego  Rotary  Club  on  July  18,  1968. 
The  speech  follows: 

Thi  PoBcorrrN  American 
There  is  a  new  uprising  occurlng  In  America 
today   Some  call  it  the  result  of  the  middle 
class    I  prefer  to  describe  It  aa  the  voice  ol 
re.sponslble  .\nierlca. 

Who  is  in  this  group?  The  90  percent  who 
are  proud  ."Vmencans  and  conscientious 
citizens.  The  millions  who  have  become  the 
forgotten  .Americans.  They  are  black,  white, 
and  all  shades  In  between. 

They  started  out  as  the  son  of  a  coal  miner 
and  became  a  famous  doctor.  They  worked 
their  way  through  college  by  washing  dishes. 
They  swept  out  the  lobby  of  a  bank  and  later 
became  Its  president. 

They  produce  most  of  America's  goods  and 
services.  They  bear  the  burden  of  Inflation. 
They  ask  very  little  of  their  government,  but 
work  2',  hours  each  day  Just  to  pay  Its  cost. 
They  are  laborers,  office  workers,  farmers. 
Republicans  and  Democrats. 

It  seems  Incredible  that  America  could 
have  digressed  so  far  so  soon.  However,  this 
predicament   was   not   created   overnight. 

To  a  large  extent,  our  crises  have  been 
caused  by  a  prevailing  attitude  of  permis- 
siveness— from  pampering  parents  to  over- 
promising  political  leader*. 


We  have  seen  permissiveness  in  the  atti- 
tudes of  right  and  wrong.  No  longer  need  a 
person  be  held  accountable  for  his  actions. 
A  whole  generation  of  youngsters  grown 
up  under  this  permissive  philosophy  which 
urges  instant  gratification  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  unhappiness  Children  want  what 
they  want,  when  they  want  it-  and  they  want 
It  now. 

This  permissiveness  has  extended  across 
the  conntrv.  In  our  streets  we  allowed  a  "lit- 
tle bit"  of  law  breaking  in  the  Interest  of 
free  speech  and  academic  freedom. 

At  the  national  level,  we  started  out  per- 
mitting a  -little  bit"  of  deficit  spending,  in 
the  belief  that  this  approach  was  healthy 
for  our  economy,  iniat  "littie  bit"  of  deficit 
spending  stftrted  out  at  $1  billion,  then  $8 
billion,  and.  tinally  $25  billion  for  the  cur- 
rent  hscal   year. 

We  started  out  by  tolerating  a     little  bit 
of  destructive  criticism  on  the  war  in  V  let- 
nam—onlv   to  encourage   the  enemy   to   be- 
lieve that  we  were  seriously  divided  at  home, 
that  we  didn't  have  the  will  to  win. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  catered  to  those 
who  expect  something  for  nothing.  For  too 
long  now  we  have  tolerated  the  mediocre 
and  the  Irresponsible.  Some  are  deliberately 
unclean  and  unproductive.  Others  strive  to 
be  unsuccessful,   with  failure  adopted  as  a 

goal. 

We  are  so  reluctant  to  Infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  others  that  we  have  overlooked 
injuries  to  innocent  people  Just  because  the 
hopes  of  all  the  poor  and  prejudiced  have 
not  been  fulfilled. 

some  Americans  have  become  obsessed 
with  a  seemingly  endless  concern  for  the 
loser  By  focusing  so  much  attention  upon 
these  misfits,  our  critics  happily  beheve  that 
the  criminals  and  hippies  are  typical  of 
life  In  America. 

By  overemphasizing  our  problems  we  have 
generated  a  national  guUt  complex,  a  depres- 
sion of  national  spirit.  After  all.  If  you  tell 
a  person  often  enough  he  Is  sick,  he  actually 
can  become  sick. 

It's  time  we  challenge  those  critics  who 
seek  to  destroy  America  rather  than  to  re- 
build it.  We  cannot  afford  to  stand  by  idly 
while  this  small  minority  of  Irresponsible 
people  brings  shame  and  humUlatlon  to  our 
country. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  Americans 
have  legitimate  grievances,  and  It  will  be 
Imperative  that  we  correct  any  barriers  to 
equal  rights  and  opportunities.  But  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  shallow  ex- 
aggerations or  false  promises.  Nor  will  It  be 
achieved   through  mob  action. 

Law  and  order  Is  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant issue  of  1968.  In  the  past  eight 
years  crime  has  outpaced  population  growth 
by  almost  nine  to  one.  Last  year  there  was 
a  murder  every  41  minutes,  with  crime  cost- 
ing more  than  $20  billion  a  year. 

Your  chances  of  being  murdered,  maimed, 
or  robbed  will  be  one  out  of  70  In  the  next 
12  months.  Chances  are  one  out  of  five  that 
someone  In  vour  family  will  be  the  victim 
of  a  criminal  this  year,  and  one  boy  In  six 
will  get  in  trouble  before  he  is  18. 

There  are  too  many  today  who  suggest 
that  a  man  pick  and  choose  among  those 
laws  he  will  obey.  There  are  too  many  who 
believe  that  social  reform  Is  sufficient  excuse 
to  violate  the  rights  of  others.  Some  believe 
it  is  better  to  free  10.000  criminals  than  to 
convict  one  innocent  man. 

As  a  result,  the  confessed  killer  of  a  wife 
and  four  children  Is  freed  because  his  lawyer 
was  not  present  to  hear  his  confession.  An- 
other confessed  murderer  Is  released  because 
the  police  held  him  a  few  hours  before  for- 
mally charging  him  with  the  crime  to  which 
he  had  voluntarily  conleesed. 

We  are  told  that  poverty  la  a  root  of  crime. 
Yet  often  that  is  not  the  case.  In  Dettolt, 


more  than  $175  million  of  anti-poverty  funds 
had  been  spent  Just  prior  to  the  rioting 
there. 

Povertv  oupjxieedly  was  the  issue  at  Resur- 
rection City,  and  yet  some  estimate  that 
sorry  mess  cost  more  than  $1  million. 

In  the  Chicago  riots  earlier  this  year,  the 
1800  persons  arrested  were  found  to  be 
carrying  $85,000  in  ca.sh  One  person  had  $563 
in  his  possession. 

Poverty  is  a  feeble  excuse  lor  outright  law- 
lessness. A  crime  IS  a  crime,  and  the  only  way 
to  reduce  this  trend  is  to  demand  prompt 
apprehension,  a  prompt  trial,  and  a  .substan- 
tial sentence  coinmensurate  with  the  crime 
committed. 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  much  of 
today's  unrest  can  l>e  attributed  w  the  irus- 
trations  of  those  who  have  expected  imme- 
diate results  irom  the  promises  of  others. 
Certainly  no  one  objects  to  the  poal  of  con- 
quering poverty,  but  our  leaders  can  be 
criticized  for  generating  false  hopes  tliat  the 
answer  would  come  immediately. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  lound  .'-imilar 
crises  on  the  college  campus  Too  often,  cam- 
pus aggression  has  Ijeen  met  with  appease- 
ment. Too  often,  faculty  members  have  hid- 
den behind  the  facade  of  Intellectual  .ittaln- 
ment  and  academic  freedom  to  encourage 
lawless  activities. 

Perhaps  the  voice  of  I'ne  student  has  not 
always  been  lieard.  but  since  when  has  it 
been"  his  responsibility  to  run  the  campus? 

Today  the  American  studeni,  enjoys  the 
finest  educational  opportunities  ever  offered 
at  any  time.  For  this  privilege,  he  pays  a 
tuition  that  doesn't  even  cover  half  the  costs 
at  most  colleges. 

Certainly  we  have  an  obligation  to  pre- 
serve the  right  to  dissent.  But  that  does 
not  include  any  special  right  to  ignore  the 

Some  students  today  want  freedom  now, 
without  restraint,  without  correction,  with- 
out responsibility— and  they  will  not  wait  any 
longer.  We  must  challenge  this  attitude. 

Too  many  have  been  seUing  America 
short.  Too  manv  have  forgotten  all  that  is 
right  about  our  country.  Too  many  have  lost 
faith  in  themselves  and  In  the  will  of  the 
people  to  build  a  better  America. 

We  still  remain  the  strongest  and  richest 
nation  on  earth.  Go  into  the  heart  of  our 
land,  and  vou  will  find  millions  of  church- 
goers, orderly  students,  conscientious  par- 
ents, and  promising  families. 

You  will  find  minority  groups  moving  up 
the  economic  ladder  at  a  speed  undreamed 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Barriers  to  Jobs  and 
education  are  crumbling  everywhere.  Il- 
literacy Is  at  an  all-time  low  and  affluence 
at  an  all-time  high.  School  and  college  en- 
rollments are  setting  records.  Wages  are  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  savings  accounts 
are  bulging. 

For  every  one  law  breaker  on  the  college 
campus,  there  are  thousands  of  serious  stu- 
dents. For  every  five  who  would  desecrate 
the  American  Flag,  there  are  five  inillion 
who  revere  it. 

Certainly  the  United  Sutes  has  its  weak- 
nesses, but  our  strengths  far  outweigh  any 
shortcomings.  Probably  no  other  country 
criticizes  itself  iis  frequently,  or  as  publicly, 
as  do  we. 

Americans  may  be  worried  and  depressed, 
but  nobodv  expects  our  government  to  topple 
or  our  wav  of  life  to  collapse.  Here  at  home, 
this  ability  to  rebuild  a  better  Amenca  may 
be  taken  for  granted.  But.  in  most  countries, 
this  flexibility  to  change  without  a  total 
collapse  of  government  is  an  unbeUevable 
miracle.  . 

Americans  are  always  seeking  new  and 
higher  goals.  As  one  plateau  Is  reached,  new 
pursuits  of  excellence  are  sought. 

Certainly  we  have  proved  that  thlnga 
COtUd  be  done,   that  dreams   could  be  em- 
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bodied  in  action,  that  a  better  life  in  f.ict 
could  be  achieved— provided  we  were  willing 
to  work  for  It. 

The  United  States  has  faced  serious  crises 
before  But  we  overcame  them— not  by  con- 
vincing ourselves  that  we  would  lall.  but 
rather  bv  believing  that  we  would  win 

Today,  there  are  too  many  Americans  wlio 
are  convinced  that  we  will  fail  rhey  throw 
up  their  hands  in  complete  helplessness. 

But  V.  hv  .'■hould  we  be  led  by  these  prophets 
of  despair  or  the  peddlers  of  hate?  Collec- 
tively we  all  have  been  bhuncd  for  the.sen.se- 
less  "rioting  and  violence,  but  since  when 
does  one  sick  person  make  a  sick  society'.' 
It's  wrong  to  refer  to  all  young  people 
lis  the  lost  generation.  Just  because  a  lew 
of  them  commit  crimes  or  take  dope. 

Its  wrong  to  refer  to  all  young  people 
as  looters  or  rioters  just  because  a  small 
l>ercent;\ge  of  their  group  commits  such 
crimes 

Sometimes  Americans  are  strange  people. 
They  yell  for  the  government  to  biUance  the 
budge't  but  use  their  last  dime  for  a  down 
pavment  on  a  car.  Americans  are  never  ready 
lor  war.  but  they  have  never  lost  one.  Tliey 
\^■hip  enemy  nations  and  then  give  them  the 
shirt  otT  their  back. 

They  know  the  batting  average  of  every 
baseball  plaver.  but  don't  know  one  half  the 
v^'ords   in    the    Star    Spangled    Banner. 

They  get  mad  at  their  wives  for  not  run- 
ning their  home  with  the  efficiency  of  a  hotel, 
and  they  get  mad  at  the  hotel  for  not  operat- 
ing like  their  home. 

They  grow  more  food  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  have  more  diets  to 
keep  them  from  eating  It. 

Despite  our  idiosyncrasies,  we  still  are 
proud  of  the  person  who  sets  out  to  do  some- 
thing and  does  it.  We  also  respect  the  person 
who  IS  constantly  looking  for  more  to  do. 
and  who  isn't  always  rationalizing  why  he 
shouldn't  do  it 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  apologize 
for  America's  success  just  because  we  have  a 
few  shortcomings.  Certainly,  we  cannot  be 
complacent  about  our  country's  faults,  but 
neither  should  we  be  too  apologetic  about  its 
strengths. 

Frankly,  its  time  we  had  a  little  less  pity 
for  those  who  refuse  to  help  themselves  and 
a  little  more  respect  for  the  doer,  for  the 
achiever.  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  sideline 
critic,  let's  encourage  the  responsible  citizen. 
As  we  seek  solutions  to  otir  domestic  needs, 
we  must  develop  meaningful  national  priori- 
ties. No  naUon.  no  matter  how  rich  or  power- 
ful, can  afford  to  go  on  year  after  year  living 
beyond  its  means. 

Such  priorities  will  force  curtailment  of 
domestic  spending.  At  home,  we  wUl  liave 
to  turn  to  the  private  sector  for  leadership 
in  such  problem  areas  as  Job  training,  urban 
renewal   and   unemployment. 

After  all.  it  is  American  businese  that  built 
our  cities,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Amer- 
ican business  cannot  rebuild  them. 

Instead  of  degrading  welfare,  we  must  sub- 
stitute the  elements  of  hope  and  dignity  that 
come  to  the  man  who  has  a  steady  Job.  To- 
dav  industry  is  creating  an  average  of  5.000 
new  jobs  per  day.  By  1975  America  will  need 
14  million  new  workers. 

'  Of  necessitv.  many  such  positions  will  be 
hlled  from  the  urban  poor  and  the  unem- 
ploved. 

Regrettablv.  nearly  one  million  U.S.  teen- 
agers drop  out  of  school  each  year.  Many 
become  doomed  to  careers  of  crime,  alcohol 
and  narcotics.  Obviously,  we  cannot  afford 
to  remain  indifferent  to  this  national  prob- 
lem. 

The  establishment  of  national  priorities 
also  will  force  reappraisal  of  America's  role 
as  a  world  power.  In  the  past  20  years,  the 
United  States  has  given  nearly  $130  billion 
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in  foreign  aid,  and  yet  even  our  allies  delight 
in   -rUlclzlnK  America. 

Vs  *e  (lev  ••:  ip  prturltles  In  fotvlgn  aid  It 
W'luiit  se^m  much  more  important  t«  me 
i;iat  we  be  respected  as  a  aaUon  rather  than 
win  a  populirlty  contest. 

Tills  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  can  !»{n'>r«' 
our  resprinslbimies  such  as  those  in  Vietnam 
today  Ultimately  this  crisis  Is  a  challenge  to 
.^me^lca  It  is  .*  test  of  the  enemys  convic- 
tion that  the  United  States  Is  overcommltted 
and  unwilling  to  druw  the  line 

It  IS  no  accident  that  some  of  the  most 
biiter  lighting  of  the  entire  Vietnam  war  tiiks 
occurred  after  the  Paris  talks  began  Com- 
munist aggression  continues  at  record  levels 
The  Vlftn.un  conflict  Is  now  the  longest  war 
ever  fiiught  bv  .■Kmencaris  J\ist  recently  we 
experienced  the  .Mghest  monthly  casually 
r.ite    if  the  entire  wur 

Certainly  .lU  .\menc.viis  hope  fur  a  mean- 
inijtul  solution  -o  the  w.ir  but  we  must  re- 
member that  the  CummunlsU  use  the  con- 
ference table  -IS  ju.st  another  war  front, 
pnrticul.irly  when  they  have  lost  on  the  bat- 
•lerleld  More  than  two-ihlrds  if  all  Amerl- 
•AiiS  icUlfid  in  Korea  Jled  after  peu.  e  tulks 
t)et<au.  Ciiis  p-ust  experience  ^he)Uld  tell  us 
•hit  there  Is  little  .t-->i.ur.ince  that  negotla- 
ti'ns  mean  either  peace  or  a  satisfactory 
s4.>iiition  to  tlie  war 

Ultimately,  we  can  only  hope  to  achieve  a 
lasting  peace-  not  Just  tor  Vietnam,  but  for 
the  entire  Pacific  area— when  we  convince 
the  enemy  that  we  will  match  words  with 
cleed.?.  th.it  we  <ir  tiave  the  will  to  win.  and 
that  we  do  intend  to  remain  a  powerful  and 
respected  uatuin. 

In  conclusi  >n  let  me  say  this  Sure,  our 
problems  are  iwesome  indeed,  but  let's  not 
forget  that  there  Ls  a  massive  will  to  preserve 
our  precious  .Amencan  dream 

Lets    not    furi^et    that    we    -stUl    enjoy    the 

most  envied  wav    if  life  ever  icn^wn  to  man. 

Lets  encoiiriite   our   voung   people   to  seek 

the    .:hallenKe     jI      -pportunity.    rather    than 

any  false  hope  of  .-iecurlty. 

Let  3  challeuKe  the  thought  that  the  world 
owes  mybovly  a  living  I  have  lltle  tolerance 
for  th.ise  who  thrive  on  self-pity,  or  who 
attempt  to  drop  out  of  society  In  protest 
iHiainst  prcblems  they  say  they  did  not 
create. 

Let  s  stop  ipologizlng  for  our  success.  After 
all.  It  is  the  current  adiUt  generation  that 
built  the  worlds  strongest  economy  out  of 
•he    aehes    of    a    major    depression    and    two 

wars.  . 

Lets  remember  that  a  coUes^e  education  Is 
a  pre<luus  privilege,  not  a  constitutional 
right  Those  indergradiiates  who  cannot  give 
complete  loyalty  to  the  college  they  attend 
should  leave  and  make  nxjm  for  others  who 

would 

In  addition,  we  must  urge  complete  respect 
for  law  and  order  l^efs  recognize  that  there 
are  far  more  who  support  the  law  Than  who 

defy  It  ^      ^      ^ 

Despite    our    crises    at    horn"    and    abroad. 

let's  not  be  discouraged  by  fail' ire  The  his- 
tory of  our  country  is  rich  wi'h  individuals 
who  used  their  own  disappointment  as  step- 
ping stones  U^  achievement. 

Remember  then,  Lincoln  s  name  Is  Immor- 
•al  fKlav  not  because  he  lived  in  that  log 
cabin   but  because  he  got  out  of  it 

Americans  are  proud  of  their  concern  for 
•he  underdog,  but  such  generosity  to  the 
less  fortunate  is  available  only  because  some- 
one eLse  achieved,  and  this  ability  to  help  Is 
possible,  not  because  of  what  anyone  else 
did  for  us.  but  rather  t)ecause  of  what  we 
did  for  ourselves. 

All  we  have  ever  been  able  to  provide  Is  an 
equal  place  for  everyone  at  life  s  starting 
line  But  that  U  not  to  suggest  thai  we  can 
guarantee  to  anyone  a  victory,  or  even  a  tie, 
in  lifes  race  for  achlevemant. 

Por  many  year*,  no  oa«  oould  run  the  mlia 
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in  less  than  four  minutes  Klnally,  Roger 
Bannister  broke  through  that  barrier  Hlnce 
th.en  iiiaiiv  others  have  dupllcnted  or  sur- 
passed that  record  simply  l>eca<i8e  they  be- 
lieved It  could  t>e  done 

With  such  determination  .\merlcaus  have 
broken  nearly  every  record  known  tfl  man 
simply  because  they.  tec.  Iwlieved  It  ro.ild 
be  done 

It  stUl  can  be  done,  biit  the  new  America 
will  be  built  by  the  winners    not  the  losers 
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RECESSION  pr:t:nifTKn 
HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Mis»«ii,'«l 
IN  THE  HOU.SK  i.)F  IttlPRESKNT ATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker,  !n  hLs  June 
1968.  issue  of  IiidiLstry  Forcca.st,  Mr  S 
Jay  Levy  prcdlct-s  c\  leccs.slon  beKlnning 
about  October,  1968  He  predicts  fourth 
quarter  prcxluctlon  will  be  below  its 
early  summer  peak,  profit  marcin.s  in  the 
final  1968  quarter  will  be  lower  than  at 
any  time  .since  1961,  ;md  that  con.sumer 
prices  will  still  be  '  ::itlatlonary  " 

Mr  Levy  .iscrlbes  '.he  main  re.i.son  for 
the.se  rece.s.siona:y  mtluence.s  to  the  in- 
come tax  .surcharge  exjiendUure  reduc- 
tion package  enacted  into  law  m  June  of 
thl.s  vear. 

He  maintain.s  that  the  Treasury  will 
actually  collect  le.vs  profit  ta.xes  in  fiscal 
vear  1969  than  It  would  have  had  there 
been  no  t^x  rise  and  no  recession. 

For  the  points  Mr  Levy  brings  out 
about  the  effects  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge on  the  U  S  tK-onomy,  I  commend 
his  forecast  to  my  colleairues  I  would  add 
one  other  comment  For  over  a  year  I 
have  pointed  out  that  it  Is  possible  to 
have  both  Inflation  and  a  recession  al- 


thnueh  it  was  difficult  to  accomplish  I 
felt  that  the  administration's  fiscal  poli- 
cies were  leading  us  into  just  such  an 
economic  situation  If  Mr  Levy's  gloomy 
forecast  is  accurate  the  recession  will 
occur  in  a  i>erlod  of  inflation  and  the 
iiuhpst  interest  rales  since  the  Civil  War, 
The  article  follows  i 

Recession 
A  reccssl  n  will  begin  at  about  October 
1968  ITo.luc-.l  n  in  the  fourth  quarter  will 
be  below  its  i-arly  summer  peak  Christmas 
season  retail  business  will  be  disappointing. 
Profit  margins  In  the  itnal  G8  quarter  will 
be  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1961.  The 
upward  industrial  price  trend  will  level  off. 
Consumer  prices.  «dvancing  more  slowly 
than  recently,  will  still  be     inflationary." 

The  recession  will  result  from  higher  taxes 
on,  consumers,  less  installment  borrowing. 
weaknesses  in  construction  outlays,  and 
efforts  of  business  tx)  reduce  Invenuirles. 
These  recessionary  developments  will  have 
drawn  more  than' *J0  billion  lannual  rate) 
demand  for  goods  and  services  from  the 
economy  between  the  second  and  fourtli 
cjuartfrs  >.f  1968  Business  prosperity  and 
profits  are  especially  sensitive  to  the  sources 
of  purchailng  power  that  will  be  adversely 
affected, 

Ths  most  pri  mlnent  of  the  recessionary  In- 
fluences Is  the  fiscal  package,  the  Income  tax 
surcharges  and  limitations  on  Federal 
spending.  Ju.st  enacted  into  law.  The  in- 
(  rea-se  In  personal  taxes  will  t«ke  more  than 
f7  billion  from  consumer  Income  In  the  iiscal 
year  that  begins  on  July  1.  C-onsumers'  net 
short  term  borrowing  will  be  at  least  $2 
billion  isea-sonally  adjusted  annual  ratei 
less  in  the  final  quarter  of  calendar  1968  than 
m  the  current  fjuarter  Inventory  accumu- 
lation, which  may  reach  a  rate  of  $10  billion 
a  year  In  the  current  quarter,  will  drop  to 
around  o  The  high  interest  rates  of  recent 
montlis  -A-ll!  take  a  toll  of  residential,  com- 
mercial, and  state  and  local  government 
construction  during  the  second  lialf  of  1968 
The  postponed  and  cancelled  construction 
projects  will  represent  outlays  of  more  than 
$3  billion  ( annual  rate » . 
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Av«ri(«  hoorly  Hrnings.  m*nulKtiirin| *^" 

'  Seav>naliy  adiutted. 
'  onta  in  billions 
'  Not  a«*ilst>l<. 

Withholding  ta..es  for  most  employees  will  Industry  froni  August  ""*y^  *:"|,„;f, 
lnc4a2e  10  •  early  in  July  On  .September  15.  working  down  those  stacks  that  were  built 
ndl  Xals  who  send  quarterly  remittances  up  ,^  a  hedge  against  a  possible  st«el  strike, 
t.  hi  IntermiHevenue  service  c.n  estimated  By  October  It  will  be  Increasingly  concerned 
ax^  I"  r  in  r^le  their  payment  15-:  to  about  other  inventories  that  will  then  be 
rr"^  -heir  cCrrTnt  liabilities  io  the  Treasury  rising  because  sales  fall  to  meet  expectations, 
.uid  to  begin  U.  catch  up  on  their  .second  The  efforts  of  business  to  lower  InvenU.ry- 
,^-er  Ob  igatiuns  that  were  created  by  the  sales  ratios  will  prevent  production  from 
ret'a^tlve  featur^  of  the  new  law.  7Tie  m-  rising  during  the  last  half  of  1968.  The  In- 
crease in  t^rsonal  tAxes  will  by  itself  cause  a  dustrlal  output  Index  Is  setting  a  "cord  In 
n'X.e   d^ime  in   the  rate  of'gain  in  retaU  the  second  quarter  that  will  not  be  equalled 

.  in  the  third  and  fourth  periods. 

'    Retail    volume   will   be    negatively   affected  Expenditures  for  new  Industrial  plant  and 

by^  di;unerrnstalimeat  p'urch  Jlng.  Con-  equloment.  w^^^h  have  heen  In  an  unenthu- 

sumert  will   be  less  able  to  meet  debt  pay-  slasucally    upward    Uend.    will    not    be    en 

meats  because  of  their  larger  tax  payments  coura«ed    by    the   economy .   ««^^ack  In   the 

Sul  also  because  of  shorter  work  weeks  and  second   half.   UanuXacturers    who  now   have 

"^  overtime   in    Industrie,   that   hav.   been  ample  facilities  to  meat  the  f  «^^  fortheir 

i^uclng    steel    aiul    producu    made    from  producU.  wUl  experience  a  large  Increase  In 

producing    sieei    a™    prv«  capacity  aa  producUon  decUnea. 

steel  Including  autooaobUea.  iai»  t-»(>»«-i<.7  «— f 


Residential  construction  has  begun  to  feel 
the  eflfects  of  record  Interest  rates  and  quite 
tight  mortgage  money.  Housing  starts,  the 
number  of  building  permits  Issued  for  new 
dwellings,  and  applications  for  mortgage 
financing  have  turned  downward.  Financing 
obstacles  have  also  slowed  the  pace  of  com- 
mercial construction  Including  the  erecUon 
of  shoiiplng  centers,  stores,  and  other  struc- 
tures which  serve  expanding  residential 
communities 

Interest  rates  will  decline  within  a  few 
months  But  easier  mortgage  money  will  not 
Immediately  cause  a  pickup  in  construction. 
Even  those  builders  who  quickly  arrange 
for  financing  when  mortgage  money  begins 
to  ease  will  l>e  unable  to  start  construction 
until  such  preliminaries  as  the  filing  of  plans 
and  site  work  are  completed.  Some  builders 
win  wait  to  see  If  the  Interest  rate  trend 
becomes  still  more  favorable  and  to  appraise 
the  effects  of  declining  prosperity  on  hous- 
ing markets  Such  delays  will  be  encouraged 
in  northern  lu-eas  of  the  country  by  the  on- 
set of  winter 

Strong  demand  for  personnel  to  fill  sum- 
mer Jobs  will  ttive  vigor  to  the  favorable 
employment  trend  In  Its  final  months.  But 
by  September  job  seekers  In  Industry  will 
often  find  that  the  welcome  mat  has  been 
withdrawn,  suires  during  the  Christmas 
shopping  season  will  be  looking  harder  for 
customers  than  for  sales  help. 

The  large  number  of  management-labor 
contracts  that  run  for  two  and  three  years 
and  provide  for  annual  wage  raises  will 
cause  costs  to  continue  to  increase.  Busi- 
ness, which  has  managed  to  hold  its  prices 
quite  succecsfullv  In  previous  post  war  re- 
cessions, will  generally  avoid  price  reduc- 
tions in  Uite  1968.  Some  prices  will  continue 
to  rise  Steel  producers  will  be  likely  to  In- 
crease prices  following  their  new  agreement 
with  labor  Many  manufacturers  who  have  to 
pay  more  lor  steel  will  believe  that  they 
have  no  choic*  but  to  try  to  pass  along  in- 
crea.sed  steel  and  other  costs, 

Busine.ss.  c.uight  between  weakening  de- 
mand and  rising  costs,  will  end  up  with  nar- 
rower profit  margins.  Profits  wiU  drop  be- 
low the  level  of  the  first  quarter  of  1968  and 
profit  margins  will  be  at  eight  year  lows. 
Because  of  lower  profits,  the  Treasury  will 
collect  less  profit  taxes  in  the  new  fiscal 
year  than  It  would  have  had  there  been  no 
tax  rise  and  no  recession. 

For  the  first  time  In  United  States  history, 
government  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  legis- 
late a  recession. 


FLORIDA'S  NATIONAL  FORUM 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 

Mr,  SIKES,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  .submit  for  pubhcation  in  the  Con- 
cRESSioNAL  Record  a  summary  of  the 
organization  and  purpose  of  the  Florida 
National  Forum.  The  forum  is  sponsor- 
inn  a  .strong  program  for  good  citizen- 
.■^hip  and  pood  government.  The  forum's 
statement  of  policy  follows  i 

A  Florida  National  Forum  on  the  Federal 
Government  is  planned  for  the  spring  of 
rjG9.  This  Is  a  non-partisan  program  to  be 
l-.cid  in  Orlando.  Florida  on  six  consecutive 
Wednesday  evenings.  The  purposes  of  the 
K.  rum  are:  (1)  a  non-partisan  review  of  na- 
tional policy,  its  objectives  and  trends;  (2) 
a  review  of  federal,  state,  and  local  Intergov- 
I  rnmcntal  relationships;  (3)  a  review  of  local 
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In^lemenUtlon  of  federal  laws  affecting  local 
problems. 

This  Forum  has  the  coordinated  and  en- 
thusiastic support  of  leading  citizens  and 
civic  groups  in  Florida.  The  Policy  Com- 
mittee Includes  the  following: 

Hon.  Spessard  L  Holland.  US   Senator 
Hon.  George  A.  Smathers.  US.  Senator. 
Hon,  Bob  Slkes,  U  S  Representative. 
Hon   Don  Fuqua,  U  S   Representative, 
Hon,   Edward   J,   Gurney.   US    RepresenUi- 

tive,  .    . 

Hon.A.S   Horlonp,  Jr.U.S   RepresenUUive. 
Hon  James  A   Halev.  U  S.  RepresenUitive. 
Hon.  'William  C,  Cramer,  U  S,  Represent.i- 

Hon   J.Herbert  Burke,  US   Repre-^ent.itive, 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper,  US  Representative. 
Hon    Dant^"  B    Fascell.  U  S    Representative 
Hon,  Claude  R,  Kirk,  Jr.,   Governor,   State 
of  Florida 

Hon,  Tom  ;>clams.  Secretary  of  St;it,e,  State 

of  Florida 

Hon.  Richard  W.  Ervin.  Justice  Supreme 
Court,  State  of  Florida, 

Hon  William  F.  Murfin,  Clu.lrman,  Re- 
publican State  Executive  Committee  of 
Florida, 

Hon,    Pat   Thomas.    Chairm.Tn,    Democratic 
State  Executive  Committee  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Louis  Frev,   Winder  Park.   Florida. 
Mr   Robert  retree.  Mal'Iand,  Florida. 
The    Steering    Committee    Includes: 
Hon.   ■William    C.    Cramer,   Republicrai   Na- 
tional Committ<>emrin 

Mrs,  Paula  Hawkins,  Republic.m  National 
Conimitteewoman, 

Hon.  William  S,  Turnbull,  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committeeman, 

Mrs.  H.izel  Talley,  Demncr.itlc  National 
Commit  tcewnman. 

Dr,  Paul  Douplns,s,  Director.  Center  for 
Practical    Politics.   Rollins   CoUefe. 

Hon.  Jan  Fortune.  House  of  Rcpre.senta- 
tives.  State  of  Florida, 

Hon,  Elliott  Rofjsevelt,  Emeritus,  Former 
Democratic    National    Committeeman 

Mrs.  Helene  Morris,  Former  Republican 
National  Commilteewoman. 

Mrs,  Annette  Loeser,  Former  Democratic 
National  Committeewomr.n 

The  Education  Committee  infludfs- 
Dr.    Floyd    Christian.     Superintendent    of 
Education,  SUite  of  Florida. 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Maulz,  Chancellor,  Board  of 
Regents,  State  of  Florida, 

Hon.  Chester  Ferguson.  Chairmxm,  Board 
of  Regents, 

Also,  the  Presidents  of  loadmer  institutions 
of  learning  in  Florida  will  be  on  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Legislative  Committee  incUuies  from 
the  State  of  Florida: 

Hon,  Ralph  E  Turlinpton.  House  of  Rep- 
resent;\tives.  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  1967- 
1968. 

Hon,  E.  C,  r.owel!  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Former  Speaker  of  the  House  rJ65- 
1966. 

Hon.  Wiliiam  V  Cliappell.  Jr.  Hou',c  of 
Representatives,  Former  Speaker  of  the 
House  1961-1962 

Hon,  Donald  H,  Reed.  Jr  ,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 

Hon.  C  William  Vcune.  State  Senate. 
The  Agenda  represents  the  key  to  -he 
unique  and  signiticant  contribution  to  l3e 
made  by  the  Forum  towards  pood  citizenship 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government  in  the  lives  of  the  United 
States  citizen.  The  speakers  will  include 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet  plus  the 
heads  of  the  major  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. The  following  Agenda  is  currently 
planned  for  presentation: 

Topic:    National  Finance  and  Inflation, 

Topic:   Defense  and  Space 

Topic:   Courts  and  Crime, 

Topic:   Welfare  Programs  and  Civil  Rights. 
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Topic:  Bole  of  Communications  in  Gov- 
ernment and  PoUtics. 

The  main  organizing  and  programming 
for  this  all-Florida  effort  is  being  performed 
by  Jan  Fortune,  State  Representative  Flor- 
ida, and  Dr,  Paul  Douglass,  Director,  Center 
for  Practical  Politics,  Rollins  College,  while 
Mrs  Dorothy  Ellis  is  serving  as  Secretary  lor 
the  effort  Anv  inquiries  or  proposals  con- 
cerning the  Forum  may  be  directed  to  their 
attention. 


BROTZMAIT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr,  BROTZMAN,  Mr  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  ilie  importance  of  the  many 
i,s.sues  which  are  confronting  the  Nation 
and  Coniire.ss.  I  recently  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  tlie  residents  of  the  Second 
Conere.<;sional  District  of  Colorado  a.slc- 
Ing  their  opinions  on  some  of  these  mat- 
ters. Tlie  i-eturned  que.-^tlonnaires  have 
been  tabulated,  and  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude them  in  the  Congressional  REronn 
lor  the  benefit  of  my  colleacues. 

Tliis  poll  is  important  for  two  reasons. 
The  results  of  such  a  sampling  prove  in- 
valuable in  my  ta,sk  of  representin'.-  the 
people  of  thp  Second  District  in  Wash- 
ington. But  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  Colorado  voter.= 
have  traditionally  mirrored  national 
trends. 

Nearlv  31,500  persons  from  a  six- 
countv  area  liarticipated  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District  opinion  poll. 

Mo.st  polls  this  year  have  been  bririi- 
ing  in  10.000  to  15,000  responses.  The 
fact  that  twice  as  many  Second  District 
residents  took  the  trouble  to  regli^ter 
their  opinions  and  mail  the  ballot  cards 
speaks  well  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mo.st  Second  Distiict  ic.- 
ident.s— 64.8  percent  of  them— approve  of 
current  attempts  to  necotiate  a  .settle- 
ment to  the  Vietnam  war.  More  than  8j 
percent  believe  that  the  administiaiion 
has  not  tried  hard  enough  to  halt  infla- 
tion And  67  percent  think  more  of  tlie 
Nation's  Federal.  State,  and  local  re- 
.sources  sho'ald  be  devoted  to  l.u.v  enforce- 
ment. 

One  tif  'Jie  most  s-tirprisinL'  results  of 
the  eiL'ht  questions  v.hich  appeared  on 
ilic  ballot  'vvere  obtained  from  the  one 
v.hicli  asked: 

Do  vou  support  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed  income  tax   incre.ase? 

Despite  the  fact  the  quc.<-:tioii  did  not 
indic-ae  that  the  increa.sc  \vould_be  ac- 
companied by  a  mandatory  i-edcral 
bud.-et  cut  of  &6  billion.  37.5  percent  oi 
the  Citizens  indicated  approval.  This 
number  is  almost  five  t.mes  yrealer  than 
in  my  1967  poll. 

It  also  appears.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  if  suij- 
port  of  the  so-called  levcnue-sharlng 
principle  lias  increased.  This  year.  52 
percent  of  the  people  responding  to  the 
poll  said  the  Federal  Government  should 
return  a  fixed  percentage  of  income  tax 
revenues   to   schools   and    to   local    and 
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state  Kovemmenus  for  use  as  they  se*  fit 
In  1967.  only  37  5  percent  approved 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  fol- 
low 

HESULrS     or     lOLORAWI     SEfND     roNGRKSSIOMAL 
DlaT«trT     OPINION      pnLL 

Of  the  resp<.)ndents,  the  majority — 57  7 
percent—were  men  while  42  3  percent 
were  women 

Response  ov  di;e  iiroup-  persons  be- 
tween the  a^es  of  jn  ,uid  35  36  9  per- 
cent:   between   36   and   49    37  4   percent. 
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7    Should   Communist   Chin*  be  admitted 
t<->   the   tinned    NatlonaT 


and    50    and    over 


percent 


Tabulation    by    Qi-mtion 
IReeulU    in    percent | 
1    Do  you  favor  current  Administration  ef- 
fort* to  achieve    i   negotiated  settlement   In 
Viet  Nam? 
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<r;inis    Do  von    ipprove? 
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4  Should  Fe  eral  tax  credits  be  granted  to 
business  .ind  industry  for  Training  of  "hard- 
core memploved  who  otherwise  would  not 
be  considered  for  hiring' 
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Mtr  1968        lit  5  monthi. 
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3  Do  you  think  more  of  our  Federal,  state, 
•viid  local  resources  should  be  channeled  into 
law  enforcemenf 
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8.388 


.A    KKl'OKT   oy   C-RIMK    IN     FHK    13TH 
CONGRKSSION.M.   ni.SlRIC'T 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

.»-     NIW      1  oHK 

I.N'    niK  HOl'.-^K  ilK  Kl-:rKK.-^i-..NTATI\  ES 

Tuesday.  July    iO    I'Jf^H 

Mr.  PODELI.  Mr  -Speakrr  the  yrow- 
InK  Incidence  of  crime  i.s  a  inatttT  of 
deepening  concern  to  the  people  of 
America  I  have  Uhmi  makuiK  a  .survey 
of  criminal  activity  in  my  coiiKressional 
district  the  13th  Di.stnct  in  the  BorouKh 
of  Bnxiklyn  and  'Aant  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  facts  dis- 
closed My  reiHjrt  for  the  month  of  May 
shows : 

1  A  total  of  1960  major  crimes  in  the 
seven  categories  used  by  the  FBI  Crime 
Index,  were  reported  In  the  13th  Congres- 
sional District  In  the  month  of  May  1968. 
for  ,1  cumulative  total  of  9.063  .such  reported 
crimes  for  the  first  hve  months  of  1968  Ki-I- 
lowmg  is  a  monthly  breakdown  of  these  -t.i- 
tlsttcs: 

1,  775 

1.(330 

1,797 

l.yOl 

1.960 


January  . 
February 

March 

AprU 

May    


Total    -   9  "«3 

2  The  Crime  Index  Trend  for  the  month 
of  May  and  for  the  nrst  rive  montha  of  1968 
shows 


3  The  bt.itlstlcs  clearly  reflect  that  Mayor 
Lindsays  reluctant  .iKreement  to  .idd  3,000 
additional  policemen  in  the  lace  of  expert 
.idvlce  that  a  5  000  police  increase  wa.s  ur- 
k;eiir  IS  clearly  too  little  ,ind  ti.H)  late  With 
,1  VJ  1  percent  increase  in  major  crimes  in 
.M.iy  li<6H  .18  ,ii?alnst  May  1967,  arrests  in- 
creased only  16  9  percent  Clearly  the  arrest 
rate  is  falllntj  behind  the  increased  rate  of 
crime  In  fact  the  inability  of  our  under- 
manned police  force  to  cope  with  the  in- 
creased crime  rate  is  underscored  by  the  fact 
that  tfiere  has  been  .in  actual  decline  in 
felony  arrests  of  ^  percent  between  May. 
1967  and  May,  1968  .ind  a  total  cumul.itive 
(lei-lme  m  .irrests  for  felonies  of  6  2  percent 
between  the  first  five  months  of  1967  and  the 
comparable  period  in   1968 

4  The  cumulative  sWtl.stics  for  the  tirst 
♦I'.e  months  in  1968  .show  that  the  people  of 
the  13th  Congressional  District  .ire  exposed 
to  60  criminal  incidents  every  24  hours  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  April,  the  average  daily 
number  of  crimes  .imounted  to  63.  or  .i  rate 
of  J   major  crimes  every  two  hours 

5  It  should  be  observed  that  the  stati.stlcs 
do  not  disclose  the  full  picture  of  criminal 
activity  in  the  Congressional  District  The 
.statistics  do  not  Include  crimes  omitted  from 
the  FBI  Crime  Index  Nor  do  they  Include 
crimes  not  reported  even  though  included 
within  the  FBI    major  crime  categories 

6  The  Police  Precinct  and  .Station  House 
addresses  in  this  District  are  60th  Precinct. 
■J951  West  Hth  Street;  61st  Precinct.  14:^3 
Avenue  U.  66th  Precinct.  5822  l6th  Avenue, 
G7th  Precinct  35  Snyder  .Avenue;  70th  Pre- 
cinct. 154  Lawrence  Street 

7  AtUiched  are  two  charts:  one  showing 
criminal  statistics  for  the  13th  Congressional 
District  durmt:  the  month  of  May  and  the 
other  the  live  month  cumulative  total: 
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6   Do  you  thlnlc  the  Administration  should 


da  more  to  combat  inflation 


CUMULATIVE  STATISTICS-JANUARY  TO  MAY  1968 
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GOD  IS  DISAPPOINTED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NIW    YORK 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1968 

Mr  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
pue.st  cditoilal  in  the  Locust  Valley  Lead- 
er, an  Important  v.eekly  newspaper  In 
my  congressional  district,  spoke  elo- 
quently on  the  need  for  racial  harmony 
in  this  country. 

I  commend  this  editorial,  written  by 
Samuel  Connor,  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion as  a  well-written,  significant  plea 
for  younu  i^eople  to  throw  over  the  preju- 
dice of  their  parents  and  make  this  coun- 
try a  better  place  for  all  Americans. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  that  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
OHD  at  this  ix)int: 

God  Is  Disappointed 
(  By  Samuel  Conner) 
I  was  asked  to  give  my  opinion  and  view- 
points on  how  we  can  create  racial  harmony 
in  Locust  Valley  High  School 

You  cam  have  Black  Power  without  White 
Power' 

You  can't  have  White  Power  without  Black 
Power! 

Both  sides  must  compromise  No  one  likes 
to  be  called  boy'  or  stared  at.  Prejudice  Is 
a  verv  brutal,  cruel  and  hurting  word.  I  Just 
hope  that  1  can  live  to  see  the  day  when  my 
kids  don't  have  to  go  through  what  I'm  go- 
inp  through;  when  Prejudice  will  be  a  thing 
i'[  the  past. 

God  didn't  build  this  world  just  for  us  to 
tear  It  down  I  know  God  Is  disappointed! 
You  know,  up  till  now.  I  was  puzzled.  I 
UK)k  around  and  see  boys  and  girls  in  school 
walkinK  and  talking  with  the  Negro  boys  and 
j;irls  And  I  was  really  hurt  to  notice  that 
when  Ini  out  of  school  on  weekends,  walk- 
ing down  the  road,  I  see  people  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  mv  friends,  riding  In  the  car  with 
their  parents"  They  Just  sit  there.  My  guess 
is  that  the  child  is  afraid  to  wave  because 
Ills  i)arcnts  say:  "I  better  not  catch  you  as- 
t^ociatmg  with  any  colored  person."  Maybe 
the  reason  why  the  parents  dislike  Negroes 
IS  that,  when  they  were  young,  the  only  Ne- 
groes they  ever  saw  were  servants  on  an 
estate  or  In  a  mansion.  They  probably  figured 
Negroes  were  made  to  work  for  the  white  man. 
To  give  my  example,  I  tell  you  God  Is 
disappointed ! 

But  listen,  kids.  It's  not  our  fault:  It's  our 
parents  Do  you  want  your  kids  growing  up 
in  a  troubled  world?  That's  the  trouble  with 
people;  they  figure,  well,  what  the  heck;  the 
next  generation  will  take  care  of  it.  But  it's 
not  going  to  happen  that  way.  I  say.  we 
should  stick  together  and  all  do  our  part  in 
trvlng  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  problem  that 
IS  spreading  like  the  plague.  If  we  turn  our 
backs  on  it  and  say.  well,  it's  not  going  to 
happen  around  here,  we're  no  better  than  our 
parents  I  m  not  saying  that  we  should  not 
honor  our  mother  and  father  as  it  says  in 
the  Bible.  But  you  know.  God  knows.  And 
really  deep  down  inside,  your  parents  know 
tliat  It  s  not  right  to  treat  anyone — black, 
white,  red.  yellow— like  a  dirty  dog. 
Listen! 

If  I  were  In  some  of  the  parents'  places,  I 
would  be  too  ashamed  and  too  afraid  to  die. 
Whenever  something  goes  wrong,  they  turn 
and  say:  "Oh.  God  help  me!  "God  put  you  on 
this  earth  for  a  purpose.  He  didn't  Just  say: 
■Well.  It's  nothing  else  to  do,  I'll  create  life."' 
God  is  watching  us;  you  can  believe  that.  God 
Isn't  going  to  help  you  If  you  don't  do  as  he 
wishes  vou  to.  All  he  asks  Is  to  treat  everyone 
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as  you  would  like  to  be  treated  and  obey 
his  laws,  or  as  the  Bible  phrases  it,  the 
Commandments  When  you  die,  God  is  the 
Judge,  the  Jury  and  the  executioner  He  de- 
cides what  will  happen  to  you. 

God  Is  disappointed 

Did  Jesus  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  die 
for  nothing?  Let's  show  God  they  didn't,  so 
we'll  be  able  to  say  God  Is  proud  of  us 

It  seems  to  me  racial  harmony  means 
Brotherhood  And  Brotherhood  in  turn 
means  Peace.  I  beg  you  please  don't  condemn 
all  Negroes  bv  the  way  one  acts  I  wouldn't 
say  the  white  race  Is  bad.  Just  because  I  dis- 
like a  few  white  people  Remember,  we  all 
tend  to  forget  at  times  that  there  are  good 
and  bad  on  both  sides  of  the  line 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  two  thoughts  In 
mind — the  only  way  anyone  can  come  close 
to  thinking  thev're  better  than  anyone  else 
Is  if  they're  ftnanclaUy  well  off.  cr  if  they  are 
extremely  spiritually  minded. 


THE  VULNERABLE  RUSSIANS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREPENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  is  it  not  generally  recognized, 
the  course  of  our  foreign  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  today  Is  substantially  no 
difTerent  from  that  of  the  1930's.  Despite 
the  presence  of  nuclear  weapons,  it  Is  an 
outmoded  policy  of  appea.sement,  dou- 
ble-standard morality,  and  obscuran- 
tism. The  attempt  to  achieve  some 
working  partnership  with  Moscow  on  the 
basis  of  an  obscurantist  attitude  toward 
its  vast  imperial  .system  within  the  So- 
viet Union  and  in  crass  disregard  of  the 
captivity  of  over  14  compact  nations  in 
this  Imperial  state  can  lead  to  nothing 
but  Inevitable  disaster  for  us  and  the 
free  world.  Treaties  are  one  thing  which 
can  be  broken  at  a  moment's  notice; 
realities  are  another  which  must  be 
faced  up  to  sooner  or  later. 

Many  of  these  realities  in  the  U.SS.R. 
are  well  described  in  the  current  book, 
"The  Vulnerable  Russians."  Authored  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  of  GeorgetowTi 
University,  the  work  shows  with  vivid 
effect  the  shortcomings  and  failures  of 
this  antiquated  foreign  policy.  One  need 
only  scan  the  empirical  evidence  of  the 
past  35  years  for  substantiation  of  this 
position. 

The  book  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Bookstore,  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  Numerous  reviews  of 
the  work  show  an  unusual  interest  in 
the  thesis  for  a  revaluation  of  our  policy 
toward  the  U.SS.R.  The  following  review 
over  California's  KACE  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  prospective  readers  of  -The 
Vulnerable  Russians": 

KACE  EDrroRIAI,.  FEBRtJ.ARY  6,  1968 
"The  Vulnerable  Russians."  a  new  book 
written  by  Professor  Lev.  E.  Dobriansky  of 
Georgetown  University,  is  described  as  "the 
first  book  to  expose  the  'weakspots'  of  Coloni- 
alist Russia  and  how  these  are.as  can  be 
utilized  to  defeat  them  !or  peace  with  free- 
dom and  Justice" 

It  Is  trulv  that.  Too  long  have  our  govern- 
ment leaders   bowed   to   what   ihey   thought 
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was  Inevitable  fate— that  the  Russians  were 
meant  to  dominate  East  Europe,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  invincible,  and  that  our  only 
method  of  stopping  the  march  of  Russian 
aggression  Is  by  the  pitifully  Inept  policy  of 
contalnnient  backed  by  nuclear  deterrent 

That  we  have  failed"  Is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  took  a  sweeping  objective  look  at  the 
world  In  50  years  since  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion Communism  has  advanced  to  domina- 
tion of  two  thirds  of  the  world.  Countries 
on  four  continent.^,  including  the  North 
American,  have  tallen  to  Communism.  We 
light  u  stalemated  war  against  It  in  Vietnam, 
u.slng  our  own  troops  and  wealth  while  the 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin,  and  Peking  lor  that 
matter,  stand  back  and  lauL'h 

What  better  policy  is  there  U)  defeat  these 
Vulnerable  Russians  without  a  world-wide 
cdnlllct'-' 

Frolessor  Dobrian.'-ky.  a  lifelong  student  of 
the  Russians,  president  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America,  and  author 
uf  the  noted  Caiitive  Nations  Week  Resolu- 
tion, provides  an  answer.  It  has  two  merits: 
It  has  never  been  tried  and  therefore  it  has 
,1  good  chance  of  working:  secondly.  It  pro- 
■.ides  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Russian 
Communist  problem. 
.lust  what  Is  It? 

1  Start  readlrrg  and  thinking.  Learn  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  nation,  but  a  colo- 
nial empire  of  non-Rvisslan  peoples  domi- 
nated by  Ru.'^sians  whom  they  outnumber 

2  Dedication  to  the  principle  expressed  in 
the  Captive  Nations  Resolution  passed  by  the 
US,  Congress  in  1959  that  America  lavors 
the  liberation  of  all  conquered  nations  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  A  Great  Debate  within  Congress  on  our 
policv  toward  the  USSR  which  would  go  !,ir 
toward  eliniinating  "our  strange  official 
mentality  that  with  double-.st.:indard  un- 
abashedness  upholds  Independence  lor  Afri- 
can states  bearing  a  nation-le.ss  cli.inicter  but 
skirts  the  independence  of  the  non-RusM.in 
nations  In  the  Soviet  Union  " 

4.  Adoption  of  operational  devices  to  im- 
plement this  program  of  supiiorting  the  lib- 
eration of  the  captive  nations-  These  are  tlie 
use  of  the  Kersten  freedom  corps  ide.i,  the 
support  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and  Acade- 
my, creation  of  a  Special  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations,  a  revitalized 
Voice  of  America  imd  a  Radio  Liberation  as 
propaganda. 

These  operational  devices  would  further  in- 
clude aid  to  underground  resistance  groups 
a  communications  network  ranging  from 
secret  printing  to  space  satellites,  economic 
warfare,  diplomatic  action  such  as  insistme 
that  Russia  permit  the  U  S  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  the  so-called  Ukrainian  and  White 
Russian  Soviet  states,  the  UN  forum,  facili- 
ties of  friendly  and  likeminded  countries, 
subversion  of  Red  control  centers,  utilization 
of  labor  unions,  churches,  veterans  groiiijs 
and  other  private  channels,  even  money  co'iii- 
terfeiting  and  bribery  programs 

As  Professor  Dobriansky  puts  it:  "The  de- 
vices are  endless,  and  the  entjrmous  difference 
between  our  use  of  them  and  the  enemy's  use 
of  some  of  them  Is  that  we  could  enlist  v.istly 
more  among  the  captives  to  participate  lli;.n 
he  can  among  free  men  " 

Ail  right.  Wa.shington    liov.  about  i'^ 


DEBATES  CANNOT  CHANGE  INEQUI- 
TIES OF  FARM  BILL 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  time 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  part  2 
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of  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  appropria- 
tions bil!  for  the  Department  of  Aijrtcul- 
ture  I  am  more  intriirued  A'Uh  what  I 
find 

It  seems  thiit  the  North  Dakota  con- 
gressional delc'^atMn  is  pushir.s;  real  hard 
for  the  contmuatlon  of  the  boondoRgle" 
contained  la  the  act  uf  1965  In  lookioK 
in  the  bin  ^reen  book  I  find  that  it  takes 
56  paijes  to  list  the  3  976  paynient^s  to 
farmers  In  that  State  of  over  $5  000  Hie 
State  of  North  Dakota  according  to  the 
latest  census,  has  48.800  s<.)-called  com- 
mercial farms  This  means  that  roughly 
8  percent  of  North  Dakota  farms  cot 
paymenU  over  $5  OCuy-  a  total  of  $J9.- 
659  000.  This  represents  0  3  percent  of  the 
$1  1  billion  Ahich  'A'-nt  out  In  the  form  of 
cneclts  in  excess  of  $5,000 

Texas  preserits  a  very  interest inc:  pic- 
ture also  I  have  noted  that  the  chair- 
m.an  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
IS  an  outstanding  Texan,  and  that  the 
State  of  Texa.s  ha.s  f..ur  member-,  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee— Poage. 
rh.iii-ma'n,  Purcell.  dk  la  Garza,  and 
P,:^icE  It  takes  3J9  paijes  ;n  the  bin  green 
book  to  list  the  23,505  payments  over 
S5.000  Texas,  incidentally  has.  accord- 
ini?  to  the  latest  censua.  about  JOS.OOO 
farms  This  means  11  percent  of  Texas 
fa:m.->  <ot  paymenus  over  $5.000 — a  total 
of  $29-J.rt34  000  This  represents  28  per- 
cent of  th.o  $1  1  billion  which  went  out  in 
the  form  of  checks  in  excess  of  $5,000 
Keep  m  mind,  if  you  will,  that  a  ureat 
portion  of  this  money  is  distributed  in 
checks  of  less  than  $5,000 

The  State  of  Indiana,  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  takes  up  only  16 
pa^-es  of  the  blj?  :reen  book  It  has  829 
pavments  over  $5  000  and  has.  accordlnK 
to  the  census.  108  000  farms  This  means 
that  only  0  7  percent  of  Indiana  farm.s 
got  payments  over  $5,000 — or  a  total  of 
$6,697,000.  This  represents  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  i  percent  of  the  $1  1  billion 
which  wen.  out  in  the  form  of  checks  m 
excess  of  55. 000 

So  I  can  understand  why  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  from  North 
Dakota  and  Texas  are  pushini?  so  hard 
for  the  passage  of  the    fat  cat"  bill. 


H\NDICAPPED    CHILDREN'S    EARLY 
EDUCATION    ACT 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or     ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^T1VES 
Tuesday.  July  30.  19S8 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
cjspot^sor  of  this  lem^ation.  I  would  like 
to  uke  this  opportunity  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  that  of  my  colleagues  for  H  R. 
13763.  and  at  the  .same  time  commend 
Mesors  QuiE.  Carey  and  Daniels  for 
brin:Tins  this  far-reaching  and  very 
in.-aningful  legislation  to  us.  The  great 
need  for  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren at  the  preschool  level  was  doc- 
umented by  the  many  witnesses  who 
testified  in  favor  of  this  bill.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  children  at  a  very  early  age  be 
able  to  txrieflt  from  the  educational  re- 
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source's  oflered  to  youngsters  of  school 
age  Both  the  children  them.selves  and 
the  Nation  wtU  benefit  If  attention  Is 
given  to  the  e<lucatlonal  needs  of  this 
age  group  before  the  problem.s  become 
Ux)  damaging  In  my  owm  State  of  Illi- 
nois, more  si>ecincally  in  the  tow^ls  of 
J.iUet.  BartonviUe.  and  Fekln.  there  are 
public  day  cla.sses  offering  .s«^rvlces  to 
deaf  children  Hie  programs  in  these 
schiKjls  are  ginxl  for  the  children  enrolled 
in  them  However  this  dfH\s  not  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  chlldn-n  in  the  preschool 
age  group  As  research  has  ixjlnled  out. 
it  is  nece.ssary  that  a  deaf  child  .start 
i-eceivmg  an  t-ducatlon  immediately  after 
his  hearing  kvss  has  been  dlagnos«'d  H.R 
18763  provides  for  the  development  and 
carrv'ing  out  of  experimental  preschool 
and  early  .-ducatlon  programs  for  handi- 
capped children  so  they  would  not  iiave 
to  wait  until  they  can  be  admitted  to  a 
school  or  class  to  ..tart  receiving  the 
necpssar>'  preschool  education  which  is 
so  vital  to  ttielr  development 

In  1966  the  Illinois  Lecislature  re- 
vised m  a  major  way  our  .school  laws 
atTi-ctlng  handicapped  children  and 
produced  in  the  pnx-e.ss  what  Is  widely 
recogmzed  as  an  exemplary  law  It  is  to 
be  implemented  fully  in  the  1969-70 
school  year  at  which  time  the  local 
boards  of  education  will  be  under  a  man- 
date to  provide  for  mentally  handicapped 
children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  21  and 
for  physically  and  multiple-handicapped 
from  3  up. 

Just  last  week— July  24— the  Illinois 
Leguslature  completed  unanimous  action 
on  an  addition  to  tills  basic  act  requir- 
ing local  boards  and  the  SUto  depart- 
ment of  public  uistructlon  jointly  to  pay 
tuition  and  transportation  up  to  $2,000 
U)  private  .schools  for  any  seriously 
handicapped  children  whom  it  is  not 
practical  to  accommodate  in  the  local 
public  .schools. 

The  developments  are  very  heartening 
but.  iis  will  be  clear,  they  .still  do  not 
cover  any  liandicapped  children  imder 
3  nor  any  retarded  or  seriously  handi- 
capped under  5.  Yet  the  evidence 
presenU'd  to  th'.'  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  indicates  convincingly 
that  services  to  these  groups  should  be 
imtlatcd.  We  in  IlUnuis  would  welcome 
the  opportuiutlcs  offered  under  the 
Handicapped  Children's  Early  Educa- 
tion Act  to  assist  any  competent  agency 
to  take  initiative  In  this  area. 
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POPtTLA'nON  CONTROL  AND  FAMILY 
PLANNING 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


or    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENT.VTIVKS 

Tuesday.  July  30.  196S 
Mr  BUSH.  Mr  Speaker,  even  before 
I  took  office  In  January  of  1967  I  heard 
people  .say  that  it  was  all  a  Congressman 
couid  do  to  keep  up  with  his  mall  and  his 
committee  work,  much  less  try  to  think  of 
.solutions  to  the  major  Ills  of  the  world. 
With  the  help  of  hard-working  and  ded- 


icated staff  I  have  been  able  to  answer 
all  the  letters  which  flow  dally  Into  my 
office  and  to  keep  abreast  of  action  pend- 
ing before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve  But  while  I  not 
claim  to  have  discovered  a  panacea  for 
the  earth's  problems,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly aware  of  a  ver>-  sensible  ap- 
proach toward  meeting  quite  a  few  of 
our  most  troublesome  concerns. 

niat  approach  is  family  planning  and 
IKipulatlon  control 

For  years  we  have  heard  cries  of  alarm 
about  the  ixipulation  explosion  which 
nations  such  as  India  and  China  are  ex- 
periencing. It  IS  a  very  real  crisis, 
prompting  President  Johnson  to  say 
that: 

.Next  to  the  pursuit  of  peac^.  the  renlly 
gre.u  chillenge  to  the  human  {amlly  Is  the 
ra^-e  between  food  supply  and  populatl.ni 
mcreai.e     Th-U    race    Is    (today)    being    lot.t 

And  former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  has  said: 

I  h.ive  come  to  believe  that  the  popul.itlon 
explosion  IS  the  world's  most  critical  prob- 
lem 

Tlie  problem  of  [wpulatlon  growth  is 
.slt>focketlng.  and  m  this  report  I  Intend 
to  address  myself  to  some  of  its  aspects, 
riie  United  Statos  is  itself  not  free  of 
the  threat  of  overpopulation.  Today  we 
liave  .something  like  200  million  citizens, 
but  within  32  years— by  the  year  2000— 
we  shall  have  300  million  Americans,  a 
50-percent  increase.  As  the  distinguished 
former  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  and  the  Atomic  Enerry 
Commi-sMon,  David  E.  Ulienthal.  has 
written : 

\n  rvJdltlonal  ICKl  million  people  will  un- 
.li-rmlne  our  mi«t  cherished  traditions,  erode 
our  ;>ubllc  servU-es  .ind  impose  a  rate  of  Uix- 
atloii  that  will  make  current  taxes  seem 
tame.  .  .  .  i  Eventually )  there  ri*nes  a  jniint 
at  which  a  change  in  quantity  becomes  a 
cliange  in  quality— when  we  can  no  loneer 
.^peak  .rf  -more  of  the  same."  .\nd  another 
100  million  people  will.  I  fear,  make  Just  that 
change  in  the  joy  of  life  In  America. 

Sitting  as  I  have  on  the  Ux-writing 
Ways  and  Means  Conomittee.  which  has 
respoiisibility  for  social  security  legisla- 
tion. I  have  heard  almost  endless  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  our  national  wel- 
fare costs  are  ilslng  phenomenally, 
promptln;;  me  to  wonder  how  we  can  take 
basic  steps  to  arrest  it.  But  the  problem 
Ls  by  no  means  wholly  financial;  it  is 
emphatically  human,  a  tragedy  on  un- 
wanted children  and  of  parents  whose 
productivity  is  impaired  by  children  they 
never  desired.  Tn  the  words  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  Klrit;.  Jr.: 

There  is  scarcely  anythmg  more  tragic  in 
human  life  than  a  child  who  is  not  wanted. 

Adding  all  this  to  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty in  cities  and  rural  areas  and  to  the 
increase  in  crime  which  many  sociolo- 
g.sts  .^^ee  related  to  overcrowding,  I  have 
decided  to  give  my  vigorous  support  to 
measures  for  ix)pulatlon  control  in  both 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly responsible  religions  have  the  right 
to  determine  their  doctrines,  but  for 
those  of  us  who  feel  so  strongly  on  this 
issue,  the  recent  encyclical  was  most 
discouraging. 
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ABROAD      THF    I'OIMI  ATION    TIME   BOMB 

EveiT  day  the  world  gains  180,000 
people:  that  is.  180.000  more  people  will 
be  born  today  than  will  die.  In  a  year's 
time  the  total  is  a  staggering  70  million, 
equal  to  the  population  of  France,  Bel- 
[;ium,  and  Holland  combined.  At  the 
present  rate,  the  population  of  the  world 
IS  exix^ted  to  double  within  35  years  to 
a  total  of  7  billion  people. 

These  figures  do  not  tell  the  horrifying 
tale  that  overpopulation  spins:  of  in- 
creasin;^  poverty,  of  disease,  of  human 
misery,  and.  worse,  of  starvation.  Fam- 
ine already  .stalks  India  and  China  with 
their  mammoth  populations.  Before  you 
no  to  bed  tonight.  10.000  people  around 
the  world— most  of  them  children— will 
have  died  of  starvation  and  malnutrition. 
Some  say  that  U.S.  foreign  aid  can  easily 
wipe  out  this  tragedy  if  only  it  is  applied 
in  UuTC  enough  quantities.  But  the  re- 
spected former  President  of  the  World 
Bank.  Eugene  R  Black,  offers  a  chilling 
contradiction: 

I  mu.si  be  hhint  Population  growth 
threatens  Uj  nullify  all  our  efforts  to  raise 
living  .stand. irds  in  many  of  the  [xjorer 
countries 

Birth  control  must  come  swiftly  to 
stave  off  the  number  of  future  mouths 
which  will  feed  on  an  ever- decreasing 
proportion  of  food.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
the  only  answer.  The  immediate  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  overpopulation 
is  more  food.  The  years  1980-85  are  the 
critical  time.  If  we  cannot  approach 
feeding  the  world's  people  by  then,  no 
program  of  improved  agricultural  pro- 
duction or  population  control  will  pre- 
vent the  widescale  starvation  which  will 
then  follow. 

At  the  .same  time  we  are  rushing  to  in- 
crease the  world's  food  supply,  we  must 
also  seek  to  promote  information  about 
family  planning  and  to  provide  those 
nations  which  request  them  with  birth 
control  devices.  Such  methods  as  the 
interuterine  device — lUD — and  the  con- 
traceptive pill,  as  well  as  other  more 
traditional  practices,  have  met  with  a 
less  than  totally  successful  response  in 
the  past  few  years.  But  until  medical 
research  provides  better  means  for  stem- 
ming overpopulation,  we  must  make  sure 
that  these  are  available  on  a  massive 
scale  to  the  people  who  need  them  and 
want  them.  The  United  States  and  a  few 
Western  European  nations  have  the 
technological  ability  for  mass  production 
of  this  equipment  as  well  as  the  capa- 
bility for  birth  control  research.  If  we 
cannot  provide  the  underdeveloped 
world  with  such  aid,  no  one  will. 

But  let  me  impress  upon  you  that  the 
answer  is  neither  birth  control  alone 
nor  increased  food  production  alone;  It 
is  both.  To  quote  the  able  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organi- 
zation, Mr.  Binay  Sen : 

Population  stabilization  and  accelerating 
the  rate  of  increase  of  food  production  In 
the  developing  countries  are  like  the  blades 
of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Neither  can  be  effec- 
tive without  the  other. 

AT  home:   the  human  tragedy 
Over  a  year  ago.  the  New  York  Times 
noted: 
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In  the  period  of  greatest  affluence  the 
world's  richest  city  (New  York)  has  ever 
known,  the  welfare  rolls  keep  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  each  year  .  .  The  most  dis- 
heartening point  of  these  statistics  is  that 
nearly  two-thirds  are  children  under  18, 
growing  up  in  an  atmospliere  of  despond- 
ency and  defeat 


What  that  new  spaper  had  to  say  about 
New  York  City  applies  to  the  entire  na- 
tion.  The   fastest-growing    part    of    the 
relief  rolls  evervwhere  is  r.id  for  depend- 
ent children— AI-TX: :  At  the  end  of  the 
1968  fi.scal  vear.  a  little  over  S2  billion 
will  be  spent  for  AFDC.  but  by  fi.scal  1972 
this  will  increase  by  over  75  percent  to 
almo.st  S3.7  billion    But  these  figures  do 
not  tell  the  Inten.sely  human  side:  that 
the  affected  children  are  often  unwanted, 
that  two-thirds  of  them  come  from  fam- 
ilies where  the  father  is  absent,  and  that, 
if  past  trends  continue,  they  will  pass  on 
the  curse  of  poverty  to  their  children  It 
has  been  shown  that  of  all  the  families 
Uving  in   poverty.  33   percent  have  five 
children  and  43  percent  have  six  chil- 
dren   Seventv-one   percent  of  the   non- 
white   poor   families   have   five   or   more 
children.  Poverty  is  a  vicious  trap  into 
which    innocent    youngsters   should    not 
be  placed. 

■We  sjx'ak  of   these  children  as  "un- 
wanted":   are  they  really  so?   Evidence 
from  \aiious  studies  indicates  that  this 
is  hideed  the  ca.se.  One  study— reported 
in     "Familv     Planning.     Sterility,     and 
Population     Growth."     by     Freedman 
Whelpton.  and  Campbell.  1959— revealed 
that  while  onlv  6  percent  of  first  preg- 
nancies are  unwanted,  the  figure  rises 
to  62  percent  bv  the  ninth  pregnancy.  A 
Florida  survey  reported  that  70  percent 
of   the   women   going    to   pubUc   health 
maternity  clinics  did  not  want  additional 
children."  This  desire  for  smaller  fam- 
ilies is  outweighed,  however,  by  the  ap- 
palling    lack     of     information     many 
women    have    about    family    planning: 
frequently,  mothers  who  finally  learn  of 
birth  control  clinics  and  aids  tell  phy- 
sicians  that  they   were   previously   un- 
aware of  such  facilities  and  would  have 
used    them    if    they    had    known.    The 
Denver  Planned   Parenthood  Clinic   re- 
ported   that    of    the    women    accepting 
contraceptive  help,  fully  89  percent  had 
never  before  used  its  services.  Indeed, 
it  is  now  estimated  that  about  5  mil- 
lion women  want  family  planning  help- 
but  that  only   700.000   actually   receive 
such  assistance  through  public  and  pri- 
vate sources. 

Some  statistics  from  closer  to  home 
especially  dramatize  the  need  for  these 
services.  Mr.  Norman  Fleishman,  execu- 
tive director  of  Planned  Parenthood  of 
Houston,  reports  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 377.000  women  in  Texas— 
54,000  of  them  in  Harris  County  alone— 
who  are  in  their  reproductive  years  and 
are  in  need  of  family  planning  help.  But 
less  than  41,000  are  presently  receiving 
aid  from  the  15  Planned  Parenthood 
centers  in  the  State,  or  only  a  miserable 
10.8  percent  of  the  total  need.  The  big 
stumbling  block  are  local  health  depart- 
ments and  public  hospitals,  which  give 
every  kind  of  postnatal  care  but  do  not 
supply  women  with  birth  control  infor- 
mation and  devices.  Only  25  health  de- 
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partment^s— out  of  65  in  the  State— give 
familv  planning  information,  and  only 
15  give  birth  control  cai'e  The  regional 
Planned  Parenthood  cfRce  estimates  that 
no  more  than  15  percent  of  the  jxwr  and 
near-}xx)r  famihes  in  Texas  have  acce.ss 
to  effective,  medically  suiXMvi.sed  care 
that  will  give  protection  against  un- 
wanted pregnancies  m  Harris  County. 
In  short,  the  willingness  for  birth  con- 
trol information  exists:  it  is  lUst  the 
facilities  which  are  lagging. 

There  are  two  per.sistent  myths  vKliich 
pievail  with  regard  to  family  planning  m 
tlie  United  States  One  holds  that  the 
poor  want  children  becau.se  it  means  ad- 
ditional welfare  lunds  for  them.  This  is 
patentlv  untrue,  for  studies  have  .sho^^•n 
the  poor  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
increased  cost  of  having  another  mouth 
to  feed  and  another  body  to  clothe  and 
siiclter  lar  exceeds  the  pittance  they  if- 
clve  Horn  public  a-s.si.stance.  Rather,  as 
was  mentioned  above,  the  poor  have  more 
children  than  they  can  afford  because 
they  do  not  have  access  to  proper  birth 
control  information  and  devices. 

The  .second  myth  is  that  Negroes  oo 
not  want  birth  control,  believing  it  to  oe 
a  form  of  "genocide."  On  the  contrary, 
familv  planning  has  been  growing  in  pop- 
ularity among  Negroes  wherever  it  is 
available  becau.se  our  black  citizens  rec- 
ognize that  they  cannot  hope  to  acquire 
a  larger  share  of  American  prosperity 
without  cutting  down  on  births.  jiLst  as 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  must  do.  But  they 
have  met  with  discrimination  in  these 
services  as  in  other  health  services  be- 
cause thev  are  dependent  on  public  facil- 
ities—and those  facilities  have  simply 
not  been  active  in  the  area  of  birth  con- 
trol. To  provide  medically  sound  and 
sympathetic  birth  control  services  would 
end  this  unwarranted  discrimination  gap. 
And  as  to  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
black  Americans  favor  planning  their 
families,  we  need  only  repeat  the  word 
of  the  late  Dr.  King: 

The  Negro  constitutes  hall  the  poor  of  the 
nation.  Like  all  poor,  Negro  and  white,  they 
have  many  unwanted  children  This  is  a  cruel 
evil  they  urgently  need  to  control.  .  .  .  For 
the  Negro,  therefore,  intelligent  guides  of 
familv  planning  are  a  profoundly  Important 
ingredient  in  his  quest  for  security  and  a  de- 
cent life.  .  .  .  They  do  not  welcome  any  so- 
lution which  Involves  population  breeding  its 
a  weapon.  They  have  Instinctive  sympathy  to 
all  who  offer  them  fair  opportunity  t-o  de- 
velop and  advance  as  all  other  people  in  our 
society. 

The  Federal  Government,  along  with 
many  State  governments,  has  taken 
steps  to  accelerate  family  planning  ac- 
tivities in  the  United  States,  but  v,e  need 
to  do  more.  We  have  a  clear  precedent: 
v^hen  the  Salk  vaccine  was  discovered, 
large-scale  programs  were  midertaken 
to  distribute  it.  I  see  no  reason  why  sim- 
ilar programs  of  education  and  family 
planning  assistance — all  on  a  voluntary 
basis— should  not  be  instituted  in  the 
United  States  on  a  massive  scope.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  do  so:  not  only  to 
fight  poverty  at  its  roots,  not  only  to  cut 
down  on  our  welfare  costs,  but  also  to 
eliminate  the  needless  suffering  of  un- 
wanted children  and  overburdened  par- 
ents. 
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I  propose  that  we  totally  revamp  our 
fnreun  aid  program  to  i\\>^  pilnuiry  em- 
phasis to  population  control  and  agricul- 
tural uiiprovfrnetit  In  my  opinion  we 
have  made  a  mistake  .n  our  forfi»{n  aid 
U)  date  by  concentrallnK  on  building 
husie  -Steel  mills  and  concrete  plants  in 
underdeveloped  r.ations  while  the  real 
eff  )rt  should  have  been  toward  helping 
to  brln^'  those  countries  up  to  a  level 
where  they  can  feed  their  o•.v^l  popula- 
tion. 

For  indeed,  what  do  we  want  out  of 
our  foreign  aid''  It  is  to  help  people, 
we  can  do  it  much  betU-r  by  increaslnK 
ai,Tlcultural  production  and  promotin« 
population  control  than  by  construct- 
ln«  sports  stadiums  and  hi^hnse  houslnH: 
projects  Nothi:i>!  could  be  more  hiunani- 
tanan  than  to  dent  the  uim  list  of  those 
1  ■)  000  ;x-rs<3ns  who  die  -'arh  day  of  mal- 
rmtntk>«  or  starvation  All  this  we  must 
Or,  no«(r.  teowme  that  if  we  fail,  no 
amount  of  aid  of  any  sort  will  ever  be 
able  U)  touch  the  problems  of  a  world 
«rown  too  populous  for  Its  own  iiood 

Bv  no  means  should  we  try  to  do  this 
a'.one  We  should  attempt  to  shape  other 
nations'  foreign  aid  programs  to  empha- 
size the  same  two  items.  The  United  Na- 
tions would  do  well  to  concentrate  on  the 
problem  of  overpopulation  in  its  own  aid 
efforts  The  pr'iolamation  of  an  Interna- 
tional Population  Year-  by  the  UN  will 
do  much  to  focus  world  attention  and 
hopefully  action  on  this  most  vital  prob- 
lem 

W'?  must  encnuratre  for'-urn  nations  to 
increase  their  poulation  control  activl- 
t.es,  and  especially  to  provide  birth  con- 
trol services  to  niral  areas  instead  of  just 
the  cities  After  these  first  nece.<«ary 
steps  have  been  taken,  these  countries 
could  turf  to  moro  sophisticated  ap- 
proaches, .such  as  provtdin'.:  incentives 
for  their  people  to  limit  the  -i/e  of  their 
families  voluntarily  At  the  same  time  we 
.should  continue  research  into  better 
means  nf  birth  control— such  as  injec- 
tions and  male  contraceptives— which 
can  spur  future,  more  effective  population 
control  drives  and  eventually  turn  up 
v^  holly  new  methods  for  combating  the 
problem 

I  prefer  to  see  private  capital  do  this 
rt-search  at  its  own  e.xpen.se.  releasmt; 
Federal  funds  now  spent  for  this  purix).se 
to  pay  for  the  manufacture  and  distribu- 
tion of  these  devices  already  developed. 
It  is  a  little-known  fact  that  the  State 
which  is  presently  conducting  more  re- 
search into  birth  control  is  Texas.  Val- 
iant experimentation  and  discovery  is 
beintj  done  at  this  very  minute  in  the 
Southwest  Research  In.^iitute.  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  at 
Bavlor  Medical  School  in  Houston 

Private  foundations  are  also  striving 
admirablv  to  deal  with  the  population  ex- 
plosion The  key  to  the  food  crisis  may 
well  have  already  been  found  by  the  Ford 
and  Rockefeller  Foundations.  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  workini;  In  Mexico, 
has  developed  something;  known  as 
miracle  wheat,  which  mlEht  be  able  to 
take  up  where  the  fastly  diminishing 
supply  of  American  uram  runs  oat    And 
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both  R*ickeftller  and  Ford,  operating 
throuKh  the  International  Rice  Institute 
in  the  Philippines,  have  developed  a 
miracle  rtce^-IR  8— which  If  produced 
on  a  hukic  scale  will  do  much  to  save  mil- 
lions of  A.sians  from  .starvation  Both  of 
these  dl.scovpries— pioneered  totally  by 
nonu'overnmental  or«anl/ation.s — will 
buy  time  for  the  world  while  i>opulatlon 
control  efforts  are  Instituted. 

AT    II'IME 

I  propose  th&t  we  increase  and  ear- 
mark uppiopnations  lor  our  already 
existing  fam.ly-plannlng  .services  in  all 
areas  the  dispensing  of  birth  control  in- 
formation, the  training  of  family  plan- 
ning caseworkers,  and  the  distribution 
of  birth  control  devices  if  the  patient  re- 
quests them  Moiuy  .spi  nt  lowaul  family 
planning  is  a  iiood  investment,  since  in 
the  long  run  it  will  save  on  such  costs 
as  aid  for  dependent  children  But  again 
let  me  emphasi/.e  that  this  is  a  prepon- 
derantlv  human  problem,  and  compas- 
sion more  than  fiscal  consci^'atlsm  de- 
mands :iuch  action 

Our  States  .uid  cities  -hould  be  .incuur- 
a.:ed  to  pass  legislation  uicreasmg  the 
scope  of  their  own  etTorts  In  family  plan- 
ning; A  sort  of  central  bank  of  infor- 
mation in  thi.s  area,  offering  the  latest 
news  of  advances  in  research  and  m  pri- 
vate and  governmental  services,  should 
be  .set  up  and  used  by  these  .sub-Federal 
i:overnments.  One  of  the  ureatest  blocks 
to  more  vuorou.s  family  planning  m  the 
United  SUles  tmlay  is  the  timidity  wlilch 
local  agencies  ^uch  as  hospitals  and  wel- 
fare det>artments  have  m  dealing  with 
this  subject.  We  must  .someiiow  find  ways 
of  convincing  the.se  officials  that  the  pub- 
lic supports  family  planning  and  des- 
perately needs  the.se  aL;encies'  aid  m  this 
im;x)rtant  area 

Along  the  same  lines,  our  public  hos- 
pitals and  medical  centers  should  all  have 
some  place  where  interested  women  can 
obtain  mtormalion  on  birth  control  An 
.•xcelltnt  time  to  i;ive  such  information 
would  be  at  the  time  of  posipartem  care 
of  the  mother  Our  medical  .schools  and 
nurses  .schools  siiould  vastly  increase 
tlieir  courses  in  the  field  of  family  plan- 
lung  so  that  every  per.son  connected  with 
medicine  will  be  aware  of  the  means  of 
forestalling  future  unwanted  pre  i nan- 
cies. It  is  my  hope  that  Texas,  already 
a  leader  in  birth  control  research  will 
again  take  the  lead  and  e\pand  its  cur- 
rent curriculums  to  include  more  of  this 
sort  of  training. 

And  I  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Family  Planning  in  America,  in  the 
style  of  Senator  ClRitNiNC.  of  Alaska's 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Aid  Flxpendi- 
tures.  which  has  done  .so  much  to  in- 
crea.se  public  .iwarene.ss  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion  abroad  Thanks  to  Senator 
CJRt^iNiNd  s  courtesy  I  have  participated 
m  his  hearings.  This  new  joint  commit- 
tee, comprised  of  members  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  will  seek  to  focus 
national  attention  on  the  domestic  need 
for  family  planning  through  hearings  and 
proposals  for  ways  to  increase  our 
present  eOorts  in  this  field.  Hopefully, 
the  expanded  public  awareness  of  the 
need  for  birth  control  at  home  will  serve 
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to  end  the  municipal  and  county 
"timidity  '  about  birth  control  mentioned 
earlier. 

WHAT  CAN   WI  DO? 

For  information  about  what  you  can 
do  m  your  own  city  to  advance  the  cause 
of  family  planning,  call  your  local 
Planned  Parenthood  center.  In  Houston 
they  are  located  at  3512  Travis,  telephone 
No.  JA3-7419.  The  Houston  center  Is 
the  fastest-growing  one  in  the  country, 
now  ranking  just  behind  New  York  and 
Chica»;o  in  the  number  of  patients 
served— 15.000.  It  needs  your  help  and 
your  support  For  further  information 
about  the  population  explosion  abroad, 
write  either  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation  of  .America.  515  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY.  10022,  or  the 
Population  Crisis  Committee,  1730  K 
Street  NW  ,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

I  do  not  claim  that  these  proposals 
".ill  be  the  absolute  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  increased  population,  either  in 
the  United  States  or  anwyhere  else.  But 
I  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  receive 
the  attention  of  a  nation  which  is  con- 
cerned as  I  am  about  the  spread  of 
poverty,  hunser,  di.sease.  and  human 
conflict. 

For  years  any  public  di.scussion  of 
family  planning  was  most  controversial. 
Things  are  -radually  changing,  but  they 
must  change  faster.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  some  religious  opposition  to 
family  planning.  I  stiU  feel,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  encyclical,  that  there  will  be 
a  liberalization  in  this  opposition. 

It  is  .so  frustrating  to  have  within  our 
uroup  a  real  answer  to  this  pressing 
problem,  and  yet  feel  no  sense  of  urgency 
in  our  Nation.  All  of  this  can  change.  It 
must  chaiue.  It  must  change  soon. 
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A  TRIUMPH  OF  RESENTMENT 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

.■r    MASSACHeSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  HEPREijENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tliuisday  last.  July  25.  the 
House  passed  the  Higher  Education 
Amei^dmenLs  uf  1968. 

Tins  legislation  was  not  perfect:  many 
of  U.S  wished  for  more  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation However,  one  amendment  to  this 
letjisiation  is  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  both  noxious  and  inane. 

Tills  amendment  makes  it  mandatory 
to  deny  PYderal  ;;rants  to  students  in- 
volved in  '.serious  '  campus  disturbances. 
This  amendment  Is  senseless,  for  school 
.idministrations  even  now  have  the  jx)wcr 
to  refi'.se  i;rants  to  students,  and  noxious 
for  it  forces  Government  regulation  on  a 
.-itudent-school  relationship. 

It  is  inept  t>ecause.  under  this  legisla- 
tion, many  administrations  will  refuse  to 
cons'der  conduct  as  •.serious  '  for  fear 
that  they  will  then  deprive  deserving 
students  of  an  education  It  is  offensive 
becau.se  m  effect  only  the  poor  students 
will  be  harmed. 

This  mornings  Boston  Globe  had  a 
cogent  and  forceful  editorial  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

A  Triumph  or  Reskktment 

One  i>f  the  foundation  stones  of  the  con- 
."^ervri'.ive  i>olUical  philosophy  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Cii.vernment  ought  not  to  meddle  In  the 
uTairs  of  ihe  people  within  the  several  state*. 
Yet  conservatives  who  happen  to  be  elected 
to  Congres.s  often  seem  to  be  In  the  forefront 
of  such  meddling. 

Take  the  c:ise  of  Rep.  William  J.  Scherle 
iR-Iowai  wlio  led  the  successful  fight  in  the 
H  .use  last  week  for  a  blU  automatically  cut- 
ting ctr  Federal  ^irants  to  students  who  take 
part  in  •sertous  '  campus  disturbances. 

One  need  not  approve  of  campus  disturb- 
ances, serious  or  otherwise,  to  perceive  that 
this  constitutes  a  gratuitous  interference 
with  the  right  of  university  officials  to  disci- 
pline students  as  they  see  fit. 

It  is  also  a  form  of  double  punishment, 
inasmuch  as  student  troublemakers  are  al- 
ready subject  to  local  laws  against  trespass- 
ing, the  destruction  of  property,  and  the  like. 

US  Education  Comr.  Harold  Howe,  com- 
menting last  May  on  an  earlier  version  of  the 
measure,  proposed  by  Rep.  Lewis  C.  Wyman 
(R-NH).  made  the  additional  point  that 
cutting  off  funds  discriminates  against  the 
poor,  who  are  the  students  requU-ing  the 
Federal  aid 

Comr  Howe  aptly  described  the  Wyman 
cut-otT  proposal  as  "a  triumph  of  resentment 
over  wi.'idom.  ' 

Tlie  Scherlp  measure.  atUched  to  an  omni- 
bus higher  education  bill,  now  goes  to  a 
House-Senate  Conference  committee  where, 
It  Is  hoped,  it  will  l>e  excised  from  the  omni- 
bus bill  L;i*s  passed  out  of  resentment  are 
worse  than  no  laws  at  all. 
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INTERN  POSITION  PAPERS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


OF    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 
Mr  GLTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  3-week 
I)oriod  .starting  June  24,  I  sponsored  an 
intern  program  for  outstanding  high 
school  seniors  in  the  Eighth  District  of 
Marvland  Daring  this  time,  the  40  stu- 
dents came  to  the  Hill  eveir  day  for  an 
intensive  orientation  on  the  manner  in 
which  their  Government  functions.  The 
interns  attended  seminars  with  notable 
figures  in  Government  to  obtain  first- 
hand Information.  Their  main  project 
was  to  carefully  investigate  issues  pend- 
ing before  Congress.  This  research  was 
documented  in  ixjsition  papers  presented 
to  me.  I  am  submitting  the  most  out- 
standing ones  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  .second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, as  follows: 

OUN  CoNTSOL  Legislation  :  Do  We  Need  It? 

(By    Joanne    Mavol.   Mary   V.   McKay.   Mark 

Meinicove.  Ruth   Randall,  Alma  Shanley) 

INTKODUCnON 

•Crjues  committed  with  firearms  are 
serious.  They  are  a  threat  to  society.  No  rea- 
sonable person  can  rightly  disagree  with  the 
objective  that  firearms — or  any  other  poten- 
tial tool  of  the  criminal — be  kept  away  from 
criminal  hands,  insofar  as  Is  practicable  and 
workable  to  do  so." 

■But  the  basic  question  still  remains  as  to 
how  such  objectives  can  be  reached  or  even 
approached  without  InfllcUng  undue  and 
harmful  limitations  on  those  who  have  rights 


and  necessities  to  purchase,  possess,  and  use 
firearms  legally,  iegiUmately.  and  bene- 
ficially."— Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska.  August 
16,  1966. 

"I  call  upon  the  Congress,  in  the  name  of 
sanity,  in  the  name  of  safety— and  In  the 
name  of  an  aroused  nation — to  give  America 
the  gun  control  law  it  needs.  What  in  the 
name  of  conscience  will  It  take  to  pass  a  truly 
effective  gun  law? '—President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  June  1968. 

"I  feel  that  to  require  registration  and 
licensing  would  put  a  burden  on  the  law- 
abiding  citizen  and  would  have  no  way  of 
reaching  the  criminal  who  Intends  to  use  his 
gun  for  Illegal  purposes.' —Carl  Albert.  House 
T'ajority  Leader.  July  2,  1968. 

The  country  is  presently  confronted  with 
a  dilemma  and  a  solution  must  be  found 
Should  the  Federal  Oovernment  p.iss  more 
stringent  gun  control  laws? 

insTORY     or    CtJN     I,ECI.SI-^TION 

Prior  to  the  recent  passage  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
only  two  gun  laws  had  been  In  effect.  These 
are  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  and 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  The  Na- 
tional Firearms  .Act  of  1934  was  directed  at 
the  gangsters  of  the  thirties  er.i.  It  covered 
weapons  they  frequently  used:  machine  guns, 
sawed-off  rifles,  and  eadget  guns.  Its  major 
provision  required  that  a  tax  he  paid  on  these 
weapons. 

The  Federal  Firearms  .Act  of  1338  prohib- 
ited dealers  from  •'knowingly"  doing  busi- 
ness with  criminals,  required  the  licensing  of 
firearms  dealers  and  prohibited  the  trans- 
porting of  stolen  firearms.  However,  like  the 
1934  Act,  this  law  suffered  from  vagueness 
of  wording,  and  in  thirty  years  the  govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  single 
conviction  of  a  dealer  "knowingly"  doing 
business  with  criminals. 

No  public  outcry  for  more  gun  controls 
developed  in  the  next  twenty-five  years,  but 
after  the  1963  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  mall  pleading  for  gun 
control  laws  lent  impetus  to  the  campaign, 
and  within  three  weeks  seventeen  measures 
were  Introduced  in  Congress.  All  of  these  bills 
were  prevented  from  reaching  debate  on  the 
floor  of  Congress  for  five  years  due  to  an  in- 
tensive campaign  waged  by  gun  enthusiasts 
led  by  the  National  Rifle  Association.  In  April 
of  1968,  however.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's 
assassination  again  focused  public  attention 
on  gtm  control  measures.  Within  a  few  hours 
after  Robert  P.  Kennedy's  assassination  on 
June  6.  1968.  Congress  passed  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  SaJe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
a  law  which  also  Included  a  provision  out- 
lawing the  mail-order  .^ale  of  pi.stols  and  re- 
volvers. After  Robert  Kennedy's  death,  many 
gun  control  inca.sures  were  Introduced  in 
Congress.  Thc.-e  bills  h.ive  not  yet  been  act-d 
upon  on  the  House  or  Senate  floor. 

ARGUMENTS     FOR     GUN     CONTROL 

The  present  outcry  for  stroneer  gun  con- 
trol measures  to  be  passed  by  Congress  has 
been  influenced  not  only  by  the  recent  as- 
sassinations of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and 
Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  but  by  the  Amer- 
ican peoples  realization  that  over  C500  mur- 
ders involving  guns  uike  place  each  year. 
Since  1900.  nearlv  800,000  persons  have  been 
killed  by  privately  owned  guns.  Two  million 
guns  were  sold  in  the  United  States  last 
year  — this  would  be  equivalent  to  one  gun 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States— and  In  the  latest  polls.  54"; 
of  the  American  homes  have  guns.  The  use 
of  firearms  of  all  types  is  on  the  increase, 
and  a  way  must  t>e  found  to  supervise  their 
unrestricted  sale  so  as  to  decrease  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  resulting  from  guns.  In  1967, 
there  were  120.000  incidents  which  involved 
guns  and  among  these  were  7.000  murdeiB 
and  homicides,  3,000  accidenUl  deaths.  10,000 
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suicides,  and  100,000  wounded  by  gunfire. 
These  shocking  statistics  prove  the  need  for 
stricter  gun  controls  than  those  which  we 
have  now. 

Allegations  have  t>een  made  th.it  in  the 
light  of  the  flood  of  letters  which  the  l.re- 
arms  supporters  liave  been  urged  to  write 
to  their  congressmen  and  .senators,  most  of 
the  American  people  do  not  want  rtri-t-er  gun 
controls.  A  truer  measure  of  the  feeling  of 
the  American  people  can  be  calculated  from 
the  avalanche  of  consressional  mall  lollow- 
ing  the  King  and  Kennedy  assassinations 
which  expressed  the  thoughts  of  the  hereto- 
fore silent  majority  of  Americans.  c:'fnces  have 
reported  that  their  mail  is  heavily  weight.ed 
In  favor  of  more  stringent  controls  Since 
the  first  Gallup  Poll  on  the  subject  of  fire- 
arms controls  in  1934,  more  than  half  of 
those  polled  desired  more  controls,  and  the 
figure  has  remained  in  the  70";  range  in  the 
next  three  decades  In  1967,  another  Gallup 
Poll  was  taken,  and  it  was  found  that: 

(a)  70%  felt  that  "laws  concerning  hand- 
guns should  t>e  more  strict  " 

(b)  61";  felt  that  "laws  concerning  rifles 
and  shotguns  should  be  more  strict  " 

(C)  75";  felt  that  "a  person  should  not  l» 
.able  to  send  away  for  a  gun  through  the 
mail  " 

(d)  73";  desired  "a  law  which  would  re- 
quire registration  of  a  rifle  or  .shotgun  " 

te)  85 Tr  desired  "a  law  which  would  require 
registration  of  a  handgun." 

If    the    United    States   does    pass   a    more 
stringent   gun   control    law,   there   would    be 
proportionately  fewer  gun  deaths  and  acci- 
dents. This  has  been  proven  in  many  foreign 
countries  and  In  some  states  of  this  country. 
Great  Britain,  who.se  weapons  laws  date  from 
1328,  and  gun  licensing  since  the  Gun  License 
Act  of  1879.  hafi  one  eighth  the  homicide  rate 
per    100.000    persons   as   that   of   the   United 
States,  and  its  rate  for  aggravated  assault  is 
one-seventeenth   that  of  the  U.S.   In   Japan, 
onlv    police    officers    are    allowed     to    carry 
pistols,  but  there  are  some  exceptions,  such 
as    international    shooting    competitors    and 
those  who   can   pass  a  wTltten   examination 
before  getting  a  hunting  license  for  rifles  or 
shotguns.  Firearnis  were  present  in  only  99 
crimes  of  all   tvpes   In  Japan   In   1966.   Some 
claim  that  the  situation  In  these  countries  is 
different   than    the   situation   m    the   United 
States,  but  a  look  should  be  taken  at  the  laws 
of  two  states.  Hawaii  and  New  York   In  196G. 
Hawaii's  rate  for  murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter  by  every  kind  of  wea.pon  was 
2.9  per  100,000  persons   Another  state.  Alaska, 
without  the  stringent  laws  concerning  guius 
which   Hawaii   has.   had   a  rate   of    12  9     New 
York  h.as  the  very  ttrict  Sullivan  law.  which 
requires  Ucen-ses  for  all  guns,  including  pri- 
vatolv  owned  i.nes    Its  homicide  r.ite.  4.8  per 
100.000,  is  among  Uie  lowest  m  the  nati.sn, 
despite  Its  dcn.se  population. 

These  foreign  countries  do  have  lower 
crime  v.-ith  guns  rates,  but  they  do  not  have 
their  riPht  to  bear  arms  puar.inU?ed  as  we  do 
in  ti.e  iiccond  .Amendment  to  the  Con.stitu- 
t.on  However.  "A  well-re-ulated  Militi.i.  be- 
ing !ieccss.ary  to  the  f-ccunty  of  j  ,'ree  State, 
the  ri.7ht  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms 
hhall  r.ol  be  infringed."  lias  consistently  been 
interiiretcd  by  Federal  courts  as  a  collective 
and  not  an  individual  prlvilege. 

These  other  countries  and  fct.iles  wliich 
have  stricter  pun  controls  also  place  a  minor 
inconvenience  on  sport.smen.  Yet  many  peo- 
ple .nre  wHllng  to  be  inconvenienced  slightly 
in  securing  a  driver's  license,  motorcycle 
registration,  and  dog  and  bicycle  licenses. 
Since  a  car  is  .as  great  a  potenthal  killer  of 
human  life  as  a  gun,  why  does  a  car  have  to 
be  registered  and  license  necessary  to  oper- 
ate one  if  a  gun  does  not  have  any  of  these 
requirements? 

We  should  not  allow  the  hysteria  that  fol- 
lowed  the   assassinations   of   Dr.   King   and 
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Senator  Kennedy  to  lead  u«  to  hasty  decisions 
and  meaaurea  However  conslderlni?  the  opin- 
ions of  the  majority  nf  Amerh-.»na  and  such 
ghockinK  statistics,  stricter  gun  control  :aw« 
are  what  this  country  wtiita  and  what  thla 
country  needs  to  attain  .«  saner  balance  of 
mind 

ARCIMrNTS     AGAINST     GIN    CONTKOL 

The  arguments  against  gun  control  are 
many  and  varied  They  range  from  predic- 
tions, based  on  sound  thinking,  to  involved 
money  matters 

The  major  point  made  Is  that  anll-giin 
laws  would  not  prevent  weapons  from  being 
used  by  criminals  SU.len  guns  would  con- 
stitute a  problem  for  Law  enforcement  Once 
easy  access  U.)  guns  is  cut  off  an  underground 
traffic  In  arms  would  develop  If  guns  axe 
stUl  not  available  criminals  would  resort  to 
other  weapons,  such  as  knives  or  clubs,  ixith 
of  which  axe  Just  as  deadly 

A  fear  expressed  by  many  people  is  tlvat 
legitimate  sportsmen  and  collectors  would 
And  It  harder  to  acquire  and  p<M»eaB  guns. 
They  would  be  the  only  people  inconven- 
ienced by  gun  control  laws  as  criminals, 
drug  addicts  or  alcoholics  wouldn't  go 
throdj^  legal  means  to  obtain  ftrearnns. 

In  maJiy  weetem  sf-ites  where  hunUng  is 
popular  retail  »U>res  are  oft«n  far  awiy. 
and  iX  they  are  close  enough  to  sporting 
residents  Oiey  usually  d^n't  .?arry  special- 
ized hunting  guns  A  ban  m  mall  order 
sales  would  be  a  burden  to  these  people 
Also,  a  ban  on  acroas-the-c«:>unter  salee  for 
non-residents  of  a  i^ate  would  be  discrimi- 
natory to  those  who  live  near  swte  lines 
and  regtilarly  shop  in  another  state. 

Though  Federal  Courts  have  considered 
the  Second  .\inendment  Ui  me<in  a  collective 
nght.  It  can  be  interpreted  .-la  meaning  an 
individual  nght  In  thla  sense  any  gun  con- 
trol law  would  be  an  infringement  on  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arm-s 

Gun  ctintrol  should  be  a  suite  resp>.inal- 
blUty,  The  factors  which  affect  crune  rate 
(according  to  C'm/orm  Ctmf  Rrporti  for 
the  United  States  published  by  the  FBI  uid 
reprinted  by  the  N  itiuruil  RlUe  .^^»LK-l<^tlon ) 
include 

(ai    Density  and  size  ol  the  populauon; 
1  b  I    Composition  of  the  population  accord- 
ing to  age.  sex  and  race: 

(CI    Economic  status  of  the  population, 
(di    Relative   stability    of   the    populauon. 
(ei    Educational,     recreauonal     and     reli- 
gious characten^tics: 

(f)  CUmate. 

(g)  EfTecuve  strength  of  the  police  force; 
(h»    Standards  governing  iippointmenta  to 

the  police  force. 

Ill  Policies  or  the  prosecuUng  officers  and 
the  court: 

,)i  Afitude  of  the  public  toward  law  en- 
forcement, .ind 

,k>  Administrative  and  invesugative  effi- 
ciency of  l.->cai  law  eniorcement. 

.Ml  these  categories  deal  with  local  or  state 
concerns  Crime  Is  a  local  problem,  there- 
fore the  st,ite  or  conrvmunities  should  have 
the  nght  to  regul.ite  tlrearms.  according  to 
their  needs 

I!  ledtTiil  registration  i:ir  any  system  like 
this  comes  about,  It  could  lead  to  the  confis- 
cation of  all  guns,  especially  when  the  na- 
tion IS  troubled  by  racial  and  student  unrest. 
It  13  conceivable  that  such  a  thing  could 
happen. 

Another  argument  against  federal  control 
of  flxeamis  is  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  carry  out  such  a  project  II  the  other 
points  in  this  .section  prove  true.  It  would 
be  wasted  money. 

Instead  of  creating  new  laws,  the  ones  al- 
re.uiy  in  existence  should  be  fully  enlorced. 
Henalues  for  carrying  concealed  weapons  and 
uamg  tlrearms  to  commit  crimes  could  a^so 
be  more  strict. 
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POUCT    ALTTOINATIVIS 

1  Enforce  exLiUng  laws  The  federal  and 
state  governments  alrewdy  have  .several  gun 
laws,  but  they  .ire  neither  strictly  obeyed 
nor  enforced 

2  Stricter  penalties  for  crlmee  invoUing 
firearms  Natundly  this  would  be  a  deter- 
rent tor  crime 

3  Federally  register  and  license  all  fire- 
arms and  owners  llie  Treiusury  Deparunent 
would  keep  files  of  owners  ,ind  their  guns 
Identified  by  name  ivddre.is  and  age  Vio- 
lators would  be  prosecuted  under  federal 
law  .A  registration  fee  would  al.so  be  charged 
It  Is  necessary  that  registering  and  licensing 
be  on  a  nationwide  level  If  left  to  each  indi- 
vidual sUte  there  would  l)e  a  g'eat  diversity 
iri  the  requirements  A  criminal  residing  in 
a  state  with  strict  gun  laws  could  easily  ob- 
tain a  firearm  in  a  neighboring  state  with  Inx 
gun  laws  rhus  registering  and  licensing  18 
nee<led  on  the  federal  basis 

4  Federal  control  of  interstate  commerce 
lnv<jlvlng  firearms  and  ammunition  Neither 
Item  could  be  shipped  out  of  state  without 
federal  permission  and  after  a  close  study  had 
been  made  Federal  control  would  again  be 
preferable  to  state  control  because  all  fire- 
arms would  be  subject  to  one  law  inste.id  of 
each  individual  state  law 

3  A  special  tax  on  shotguns  and  other 
rules  not  in  comm<m  use  This  would  be  ;vn 
unnecessary  measure  Few  people  use  uncom- 
mon rlfies  or  .shotguns  ;n  the  comml.ssloii  of 
crimes  This  ux  would  merely  be  dl.scrimlna- 
torv  against  cor.ecti:>rs  items 

6  Pre-purchase  check  and  certification  of 
the  owner  The  prospective  buyer  of  a  fire- 
arm would  apply  for  a  permit  .it  his  lociU 
department  of  sjifety  The  department  would 
then  check  with  the  local  p<illce  on  the  ap- 
plicants lilstory  After  due  consideration  the 
permit  would  be  given  Tlil.s  would  somewhat 
e^ise  the  problem  of  firearms  ending  up  in  the 
wrong  hands 

7  Confiscate  all  firearms  The  police  would 
search  everyone  s  house  and  seize  all  firearms 
Of  course  this  Is  a  rldlcuUnus  st.itement:  yet. 
It  is  a  possible  alternative 

8.  Guns  could  be  put  on  a  federal  rent 
b,kils  No  one  ;n  the  United  States  could  have 
%  g\in  permanently  If  a  citizen  wanted  a  gun. 
ne  would  have  to  apply  to  tJie  federal  govern- 
ment for  a  temporary  rental  with  a  legiti- 
mate reason.  The  gun  would  be  returned 
after  serving  Its  purpose  This  proposal  would 
not  be  very  effective  The  criminals  liveli- 
hood IS  crime,  therefore,  nothing  would  stop 
him  from  lying  about  his  reason  for  a  gun 
rental 

9  Pine  for  a  concealed  weapon  Again,  this 
would  be  a  deterrent  for  crime. 

10  Prohibit  gun  sales  to  persons  under  18 
or  21  Pr<x)f  ol  age  would  have  to  be  dlspl.ived 
at  the  ume  of  purchaj.lng  the  gun  This  Is 
designed  to  keep  guns  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  too  young  to  really 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  .>  deadly  weapon. 

U  A  National  Gun  Bureau  would  be 
formed  This  would  be  responsible  for  the 
registering  .md  licensing  of  all  firearms  and 
owners  This  has  Its  merits  as  it  would  deal 
exclusively   with  gun   problems 

fROP»:)SED    LEGISLATION 

Gun  Control  Legislation  should  be  de- 
signed to  curb,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
brut<il  killing  by  firearms  which  occurs  in 
our  country  dally.  We  feel  that  to  accom- 
plish this  g<»l.  strong,  effective  legislation 
must  he  passed  by  Congres.s  Nothing  in 
these  proposals  will  Impair  the  legitun.ite 
ownership  or  use  of  guns  in  this  country. 
In  the  other  countries  which  have  similar 
laws,  the  hunter  and  sporttjnan  thrive  Only 
the  [xjtentlal  murderer  s  chance  to  kill  .ind 
only  the  potential  robber  s  chance  to  terror- 
ize are  thre.itened  by  the  bill  It  Is  time  that 
these  couunon  safeguards  be  taken  by  our 
country. 
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1  A  ban  on  mall  order  purchase  of  rifle', 
shotguns,  handguns,  other  firearms  iind 
ammunition 

At  the  present  time  anyone — criminal. 
Juvenile  or  lunatic  may  clip  an  advertl.se- 
ment  from  i  magazine  order  a  gun  from  .i 
dealer  In  an<.ther  state  lor  a  small  s-um  of 
dollars  and  in  a  matter  of  weeks  h,i\e  the 
gun  delivered  to  him  wTth  virtual  imonvniltv 
It  is  estimated  that  1  txiO  000  duneerous 
weapons  .ire  sold  by  the  mall  each  year  Many 
pors<jns  circumvent  local  law  by  ordering 
firearms  bv  mall  and  receiving  them  in  inter- 
state commerce  .Strict  firearms  controls  by 
one  state  or  city  are  nullified  when  a  poten- 
tial criminal  secures  .md  returns  to  his  own 
slate  ui  commit  a  crime  Tliere  Is  no  reason 
why  this  mall-order  madness  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  In  1965,  of  4  069  mall- 
order  applicants  for  guns  from  2  dealers  in 
Chicago,  948  had  prior  criminal  records. 
Thus,  a  stgnlfic.tnt  number  of  criminals  re- 
ceived these  nuns  and  became  a  danger  to 
public  .sjilety  Our  prop.>8al  would  elimin.ite 
tills  type  of  purchiuse 

2  'Fhe  regl.Tt ration  of  nil  firearms,  and  a 
ban  on  the  sale  of  ammunition  except  to 
registered  firearm  owners. 

Registration  of  automobiles,  boats,  dogs, 
and  bicycles  have  become  an  accepted  p.irt 
of  our  wav  of  life  Certainly  no  less  should 
be  required  for  the  possession  of  lethal  weap- 
ons The  slight  Inconvenience  for  the  few  Is 
worth  the  protection  pained  for  all  A  record 
of  ownership  would  aid  the  police  In  tracing 
and  locating  those  who  have  committed  or 
who  threaten  to  commit  violent  crimes  Car 
registration  has  been  a  great  help  in  solving 
hit-and-run  auto  deaths  Registration  of 
firearms  could  be  Just  as  helpful  in  solving 
murders  and  crimes  where  guns  were  used. 
A  gun  cannot  be  sluit  without  ammuni- 
tion Therefore  by  registering  only  qualified 
persons,  then  only  these  qualified  gun  own- 
ers could  buy  ;ind  jxissess  ammunition  Our 
provision  would  force  people  to  register  their 
gun. 

3.  Licensing  of  or  the  issuing  of  a  permit 
to  all  gun  owners  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  possession  of  guns  by  convicted 
felons,  alcoholics,  drug  addicts,  mental  in- 
competents, former  Inmates  of  mental  In- 
stlttitlons  I  except  with  a  doctor's  certifica- 
tion of  fitness  I,  other  criminals,  and  :ill  per- 
sons under  the  .'ige  of  21  Tlie  owner  of  this 
permit  must  have  It  when  carrying  his  tire- 
arm. 

The  citizens  of  our  country  are  required  to 
obtain  a  license  to  hunt,  fish,  and  drive. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  this  .shouldn't  be  so 
for  firearms  It  is  the  surest  route  to  keeping 
the  firearm  from  the  criminal,  alcoholic, 
minor  and  undesirable  hands.  The  Initia- 
tive for  licensing  should,  of  course,  rest  with 
the  states,  for  there,  licensing  can  most  effec- 
tively be  currietl  out  Some  states  have  al- 
ready enacted  comprehensive  licensing  I:iv.s 
which  prevent  the  vicious,  irresponsible,  and 
insane  from  acquiring  tire.irms  In  New  .Jer- 
sey, where  a  licensing  law  has  been  in  effect 
for' a  short  [jeriod  of  time,  over  1.500  dis- 
qualified persons  have  been  denied  access  to 
lethal  weapons  It  is  a  revealing  fact  that 
slates  which  have  licensing  requirements, 
have  low  homicide  rates  Tliis  bill  will  also 
curtail  'he  misuse  "f  firearms  by  persons 
under  21  In  1966  minors  accounted  for  35 'i 
of  the  ,irrests  for  .''erious  crimes  of  violence. 
4  A  ilmitaticn  of  handgun  ownership  by 
police  permit  to  military  personnel,  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  civilians  whose  partic- 
ular occupation  requires  It  of  them,  or  where 
circumstances  warrant. 

Of  all  fire.irms,  handguns  are  most  Ire- 
quenlly  used  in  murders  and  crimes.  In 
1965.  handguns  were  used  in  70  ""r  of  the 
murder  cases  A  restrlcuon  such  as  ours, 
which  defines  persons  eligible  of  possession 
of  these  weapons,  would  greatly  diminish  the 
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crime  rate.  Handguns  can  b«  fired  from  any 
distance.  A  cHlld  can  handle  them  with  eaae. 
Moreover,  they  are  easily  obtainable,  port- 
able concealable,  and  disposable.  The  hand- 
min  is  such  an  effective  killer,  that  one  won- 
ders why  someone  would  bother  to  use  any- 
thing else  to  commit  a  crime.  A  Waahln^ton 
Post  editorial  of  April  4.  1965  stated: 
One  also  wonders  why  the  rational 
members  of  society  Interested  In  staying 
alive  should  permit  any  Tom.  Dick,  or 
Harry— anyone  at  all.  from  the  village  Idiot 
to  the  upper  echelons  of  Gosa  Nostra—to 
obtain  one  of   these  lethal  gadgets  at  will. 

5  Add  ten  years  Imprisonment  to  the  reg- 
ular penalty  when  a  firearm  Is  used  In  a  rob- 
bery, lelony,  crime,  etc. 

Tills  measure  would  serve  as  a  deterrent 
for  crime.  One  might  think  twice  before 
commltong  a  crime  If  he  knew  the  conse- 
quences were  severe. 

6  Require  all  riHes  or  shotguns  to  be  un- 
loaded and  encased  while  being  carried,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  hunters. 

Safety  Is  most  obvious  In  this  proposal. 
Accidents  could  be  greatly  diminished  It  un- 
used   firearms    were    put    In    this    suspended 

^^7^  Require  a  stricter  licensing  of  persons 
who  manufucture,  sell,  or  repair  flrearms 
and  require  records  and  reports  to  be  made 
concerning  sales  and  repairs. 

These  provisions  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  legitimate  businessman.  They  are  in- 
tended to  insure  that  he,  and  he  only  be- 
come licensed  The  fringe  operators  and  tne 
so-called  dealers  who  are  not  buslnesstnen. 
but  rather  .ship  and  receive  firearms  In  Inter- 
stale  commerce  at  substantial  discounts  of 
savlnf^  to  themselves,  would  not  be  Issued  a 
license.  The  required  records  of  sales  and 
rep.iirs  would  be  an  easy  way  to  check  II 
legitimate  business  Is  being  done. 

British  journalist  Henry  Palrile  Is  quoted 

"^"■Tiiere  Ls  an  clement  of  violence  in  Ameri- 
can .socletv  which  the  outsider  has  to  learn 
to  comprehend  History  and  character  can- 
not be  reversed  and  changed  overnight.  But 
this  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  violence  such 
an  easy  access  to  the  weapons  which  It  not 
onlv  needs,  but  which  actually  encourage 
It  tempt  it.  incite  It.  However  much  I  may 
love  and  admire  America,  Its  gun  laws  come 
near  to  ruling  it  out  of  civilized  society. 

It's  about  Ume  that  Congrees  realized 
that  although  the  great  majority  of  gun 
owners  in  our  country  are  responsiblle  citi- 
zens hundreds  of  thousands  of  weapons 
have  been  obtained  by  criminals,  Juveniles, 
people  with  dangerous  mental  records,  and 
other  socially  irresponsible  elements. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  measures  In 
our  model  bill  are  too  severe.  Opponents  to 
this  tvpe  of  legislation  would  cite  the  Incon- 
venience factor  as  a  reason  to  oppose  the 
legislation.  Ev-r  If  this  so-called  Incon- 
venience existed,  we  believe  that  the  saving 
of  hundreds  of  lives  is  far  more  Important 
than  any  Inconvenience  that  might  be  suf- 
fered bva  relatively  small  number  of  people. 
We  do  not  claim  that  enacting  a  strong 
Federal  gun  law  will  curb  all  gun  crimes. 
But  we  do  maintain  that  the  nation  can 
make  subetantlal  inroads  Into  this  problem 
so  that  future  generations  will  not  be  vic- 
timized by  the  crimes  of  violence  which  oc- 
cur todav  In  our  country. 

We  of  course,  are  not  foolhardy  enough 
to  believe  that  our  gun  control  legislation 
will  make  way  for  the  aboUtlon  of  crime. 
We  believe,  though,  that  our  legislation  can 
greatly  diminish  the  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  persons  armed  with  and  embold- 
ened by  guns.  Strong  gun  legislation  can  les- 
sen the  number  of  killings  committed  by  de- 
spondents  or  those  who  manage  to  obtain 
a  gun  when  they  are  Irrational.  Strong  gun 
legislaUon  can  lower  the  Incidence  of  polit- 


ical  aaaasslnatlona.    suicides,    and   senseless 
gun  accidents. 
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The  Electoral  College 
(Bv  Donna  Demlng,   Devvle  Donnelly.   Joan 
Dorman,  Bruce  Mackall,  Joy  Whitman) 
Many    aspects    of    the    present    system    of 
electing  the  President  of  the  United  States 
are    and   have   been   highly    debatable    since 
1787    Perhaps  the  most  Important  and  con- 
troversial   of   these    aspects    is   the    electoral 
college    The  original  provisions  in  the  Con- 
stitution were  decided  upon  only  after  con- 
siderable   discussion    and    great    anguish    to 
the  delegates.   Several    possible   choices   pre- 
sented to  the  convention  were:    election  by 
Congress,    direct    election,    and    election    by 
state  leglslaturfs.   Each   of    these   plans  was 
criticized  for  different  reasons.    Election   by 
Congress   was   feared    as   becoming   a   deter- 
rent to  executive  independence,  as  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Con- 
gress who  had  elected  him.   To  compensate 
for  this    the  President  could  be  in  office  for 
only   one   term.   The   direct   election    plain's 
opposition  came  from  those  who  feared  the 
public,  classifying  the  common   man  as  uii- 
educated  and  unfit  to  decide  upon  the  Presi- 
dent  The  third  alternative,  election  by  state 
leelsiatures,  produced  a  situation  similar  to 
the  first  plan's— the  President  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  the  states.  Finally  a  committee  of 
eleven  was  appointed  by  the  convention  to 
find   a  satisfactory   solution.  The   result   of 
the  committee's  efforts  became  Article  II  of 
the  Constitution,  a  compromise  of  the  varl- 
oUB  plans,  designed  to  please  large  and  small 
states  alike.  Article  11  specified: 

1  Each   state   would   appoint  Presidential 
electors  in  a  manner  set  by  Its  legislature. 

2  Each  state  would  have  as  many  electors 


as  it  had  Representatives  and  Senators  com- 

3.  The  electors  would  meet  in  their  own 
states  and  cast  their  votes. 

4  Each  elector  would  vote  for  two  persons 
for  President,  one  of  which  at  least  should 
be  not  an  Inhabitant  of  the  same  state  as 
themselves. 

6.  Results  In  each  state  would  be  trans- 
nutted— signed,  certified,  and  sealed— to  the 
Congress  where  the  votes  would  be  counted. 

6  The  candidate  receiving  the  majority  of 
electoral  votes  would  be  the  President  and 
the  second  highest  candidate  would  be  the 
Vice  President. 

7  Should  electors  fail  to  give  a  majority 
of  their  votes  to  a  single  candidate,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  given  au- 
thority to  elect.  For  this  purpose,  each  state 
delegation  would  be  allowed  one  vote,  and  a 
majority  vote  would  be  required  with  a 
quorum  of  two-thirds  of  the  states  voting. 

8  If  more  than  one  candidate  received  a 
majority,  and  received  an  equal  number  of 
votes  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  President 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  (Tills  was 
possible  because  each  elector  voted  for  two 
persons  lor  President  ) 

9  If  no  candidate  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  vote,  then  the  House  would 
restrict  Its  voting  to  the  top  five  candidates. 

10  ^fter   the   selection    of   President,    the 
candidate  having  the  next  greatest  number 
of  votes  would  become  Vice  President.  If  two 
or  more  should   have  equal   votes,   then  the 
Spnat.e  would  choose  the  Vice  President  from 
anv.n"'  them  bv  ballot.  Article  II  was  a  con- 
cp'^sion  to  the  smaller  states,  beciiuse  it  gave 
one  vote  per  member  of  Congre.ss   (Senators 
■md    Representatives)    that   each   state   had. 
These  votes,  in  effect,  compose  the  elecuir,,! 
college.  Another  provision  was  that  in  case 
of    an    election    in    which   no   candidate   re- 
ceived a  majoritv,   each  stale  delepation  in 
the  House  was  awarded  one  vote.  Thus,  the 
states    were    on    an    equal    basis.    The    only 
change  In  the  original  electoral  system  came 
as  a  result  of  the  election  of  1800    Jeffer.^on 
and  Burr,  the  fwo  candidat-es  for  President, 
received  an  equal  number  of  electoral  vote?. 
causing  the  election  to  be  thrown   into  the 
House    Likewise,  the  House   was  divided  on 
the  two  candidates.  Only  after  36  ballots  was 
Jefferson  declared  to  be  the  victor.  In   1804 
the  12th  amendment  was  ratified,  providmi; 
for  separate  election  of  President  and  Vice 
President    If    no   Presidential   candidate   re- 
ceives a  majoritv  of  the  electoral  votes,  then 
the  top  three  candidates,  instead  of  the  top 
five    will  be  voted  on  in  the  House    If  the 
Hoiise  falls  to  elect  the  President  by  March 
4   the  Vice  President  will  act  as  President.  :.s 
in  case  of  death  or  Constitutional  disabliitv. 
If  no  Vice  Pre.sldentlal  candidate  receives  a 
majoritv    the  Senate  shall  choose  from  the 
top  two"  with  the  requirement  of  a  quonini 
and  a  majority   (two-thirds)   vote. 

T^e  20th  amendment,  ratified  In  193.., 
helped,  as  did  the  r2th,  to  correct  electoral 
processes  It  abolished  lame  duck  se<;Pions  of 
Congress  The  terms  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives are  defined  as  beginning  on  Jan- 
uarv  3  while  those  of  President  and  \  :ce 
President  beein  on  January  20  This  prevents 
the  eventuality  of  a  President  being  ele-ted 
by  a  Congress  vhich  would  adjourn  m  a 
matter  of  weeks,  and  who  might  be  control- 
led by  a  different  party  than  that  of  the  leaa- 
inz  candidate. 

Urfortunatelv,  many  other  problems  have 
ari-,en  concerning  the  electoral  system  fct^il 
the  main  issue  is  ultimately  a  question  of 
abolishment  or  retainment  If  the  present 
system  is  to  be  retained,  should  revisions  be 
made?  Should  an  entirely  new  system  be 
drafted?  There  a  e  arguments  for  and  against 
the  present  system,  as  can  well  be  Imagined^ 
Those  opposing  the  electoral  college  point 
out  that  it  allows  a  person  to  become  Presl- 
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dent  with  fewer  popvilar  voles  than  his  major 
opponent,  as  occurred  in  the  elections  of  1824 
1876  md  l«fl8  In  addition,  all  of  a.  state's 
elec'f.ri;  -  ^-es  .ire  gr:inted  to  the  winner  of 
the  ;,irgest  number  of  p<^.pular  votes  in  the 
state  thereby  suppressing  all  minority  votes 
The  system  allows  electors  to  vote  against 
the  candldiites  of  their  parties,  and  employs 
an  iinrepresent-itue  system  of  voting  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Perhaps  if  the 
words  of  WishmKton  in  his  farewell  address 
had  been  needed  the  system  would  work 
more  smoothly  Washington  warned  agnlnst 
the  formation  of  parMes.  as  they  would  set 
fictions  of  the  country  against  one  another 
The  founders  of  the  Constitution  had  no 
way  of  foreseeing  the  growth  of  political 
pirtles  and  consequently  could  and  did  not 
put  checks  ^igalnst  them  in  the  Constitution 
The  electoral  college  wa.  arranged  in  com- 
ple'e  Ignorance  of  the  possibility  of  political 
parfies  With  the  evolvement  of  these  parties, 
the  purpose  of  the  electoral  college — to  pre- 
vent big  states  from  choosing  the  President 
exclusively  -was  rendered  void  Not  only  this, 
but  the  voter  turnout  is  discouraged,  while 
campattfus  and  nominations  are  limited  to 
targe  sartes 

The  last  point  In  opp-'sltlon  to  the  present 
system  is  that  it  places  an  undue  premium 
on  the  efTectB  of  fraud  accident  and  other 
f.ictors.  since  all  of  a  state's  electoral  votes 
may  depend  on  only  a  few  popular  votes 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  valid 
points  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  elec- 
tcira:  college  The  main  point  is  that  .\s  the 
present  system  h.is  been  used  for  almost 
two  centuries,  it  has  been  proved  successful, 
while  the  many  proposals  have  not  been  tried 
The  present  system  has  only  produced  three 
President  who  did  not  have  the  majority  of 
the  popular  vote— Adams  in  1824.  Hayes  in 
1876,  ind  Harrison  m  1888  Obviously,  the 
ratio  >f  Presidents  selected  by  popular  vote 
to  those  selected  by  the  electoral  college  Is 
indicative  of  the  worth  of  the  college  The 
present  sys'em  has  prevented  .\merlca  from 
being  torn  by  m,iny  minority  parties  The 
electoral  college  in  operation  today  tends  to 
give  the  newlv  elected  President  the  appear- 
ance of  n.i'ionwlde  backing  which  causes  a 
feeling  of  general  acceptance  This  feeling 
does  mvich  to  preserve  stability  The  present 
system  also  promotes  good  will  between 
states,  as  It  gives  the  small  states  adequate 
represenutlon  In  the  college  In  fact,  the 
votes  of  the  small  states  are  Just  us  crucial  as 
those  of   the   large  states. 

Various  proposals  have  been  introduced  to 
remedy  the  problems  produced  by  the  elec- 
toral college,  ranging  from  complete  abolish- 
ment to  slight  revision 

One  propos.ll.  the  direct  election  plan,  pro- 
vides for  total  abolishment  of  the  electoral 
college  to  make  way  for  election  of  Preeldent 
and  Vice  President  by  popular  vote  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  first  introduced  in  1826,  the 
candidate  receiving  the  greatest  number  of 
the  popular  votes  for  his  office  would  become 
President  or  Vice  President,  respectively  In 
the  case  of  a  situation  whereby  no  candidate 
received  the  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  the 
two  persons  who  received  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  would  have  a  run-oB 
election  Variations  of  this  plan  would  pro- 
vide for  a  nationwide  primary  for  the  ofBces 
of  Preeident  and  Vice  President 

Direct  election  would  make  It  Impoeslble 
for  a  minority  President  to  be  elected  Other 
iiU'.antages  of  such  a  plan  would  be; 

1  I'he  general  public  would  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  procedure*  of  Presidential 
elections 

2  The  'wo  pmrty  system  would  be  fur- 
thered in  areas  where  one  party  Is  firmly 
est,ibllshed 

t  Party  c.mipaigius  would  t>e  more  fairly 
distributed  throughout  the  country.  'hu« 
taking  th'  emphasis  frtrtn     key  states.  '  The 


vote   woi  Id   be  equal   regardless   of   the   area 
where  It  was  cast 

4  Tlie  system  would  be  .^lightly  If  at  all, 
BfTected  by  accidents*  fraudulent  veiling  or 
counting— such  ,is  bllzziirds    rnliiv  days    etc 

5  National  standards  fi.r  vi>ting  inst4"ad 
of  separate  requirements  t.  r  voting  in  eftch 
state    w.iUld  consolidate    .o'liig  pructlces 

a  Major  parties  under  his  system, 
wouUln  t  have  to  make  extreme  compromises 
to  minorltv   groups 

Although  the  Direct  Election  Plan  has  cer- 
tain obvious  ad\antaKe8,  It  also  has  many 
objectloiial  points    such  as 

1  Minor  parties  which  would  grow  more 
easily  under  the  Direct  Election  Plan  would 
also   have   an  effect  on   national   politics 

2  Stiues  with  little  population  would  U^ee 
the  advantage  of  having  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  the  same  as  the  number  of 
Ihelr   Congressmen 

3  The  feder.U  government  would  have  to 
regulate  political  parties  in  order  to  have 
,>  unlfletl  system    thus  taking  the  regulating 

luthorltv  fri.m  the  state  control 

4  Presidential  i-ampalgns  would  have  to  be 
more  intensive,  therefore   entailing  more  ex- 

Anoiher  plan  the  District  Plan,  would 
change  ihe  present  procedures  while  retain- 
ing the  Electoral  College  This  plan  would 
eliminate  giving  all  the  states  electoral  votes 
to  one  candUlate  The  electors  would  be 
chosen  one  lor  each  Congressional  district 
plus  two  in  accordance  for  each  Senator. 
The  elector  would  he  required  to  state  the 
candidate  !t.r  whom  he  will  vote,  and  would 
be  bound  to  his  declaration  This  would  elim- 
inate the  chance  of  an  elector  changing 
his  vote  as  is  possible  under  the  present 
system  Hie  candidate  with  the  majority  of 
the  total  electoral  voles  would  be  elected 
President  If  no  candidate  received  u  ma- 
jority, the  Senate  and  the  House  would  meet 
in  a  Joint  session  to  decide  among  the  top 
three  (-andldates  The  advantages  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  system  are 

1  Popular  votes  would  be  shown  more  in 
the  way  the  electoral  voles  were  cast  than 
under  the  present  system 

2  Areas  of  districts  with  a  small  popula- 
tion would  be  assured  of  some  say  in  the 
election  of  the  President 

3  The  states  would  retain  their  authority 
In  the  election  of  the  President  and  their 
control  over  voting  qualifications 

4  In  binding  the  electors  criticism  of  the 
present  system  would  be  eliminated 

5  The  present  system  would  establish  a 
unified  system  of  ihoosing  the  electoral  sys- 
tem 

Opposition  to  'his  plan  claims  that  It 
might  imi^ede.  Instead  of  help,  the  two-party 
svatcm 

The  Proportional  Plan,  or  the  Lodge-Cos- 
aett  Pl.in,  would  abolish  the  electoral  college, 
yet  would  retain  the  electoral  vote  In 
each  state  the  electoral  vole  received 
by  individual  candidates  would  be  dependent 
upon  their  popular  votes  Under  this  system 
the  slate  would  not  give  all  the  electoral 
votes  to  the  candidate  who  received  the 
plurality  A  candidate  would  need  only  40 
per  cent  of  the  -otal  national  electoral  votes 
to  win  the  Presidency  If  no  candidate  re- 
ceived 40  percent,  the  House  and  Senate 
would  decide  among  the  tijp  two  candidates 
m  a  joint  session  The  argumenu  for  and 
igauist  the  adoption  of  the  Proportional 
Pl.m  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  Di.-itrict  Plan, 
so  they  won  t  be  repeated  here. 

A  fourth  alternative,  the  automatic  elec- 
•oral  vole  plan,  calls  for  the  least  chaJige  in 
•he  present  system  This  plan  would  retoan 
the  electoral  votes  of  each  state,  but  the 
office  of  elector  would  be  abolished.  The 
candidate  receiving  the  majority  of  p<jpuiar 
votes  wiiuld  receive  that  slate's  electoral 
votes    The   candidate   with   the   majority    of 


electoml  votes  would  be  elected  President  If 
no  c.mdldate  received  a  majority  of  electoral 
votes  the  Sena'e  .\iid  tlie  House  would  elect 
a  President  fnm  the  top  three  candidates 
in  a  lolnt  meeting 

Tills  pn>po,sH!  eliminates  the  possibility  of 
.1  sti'e  ch.iiiglng  the  method  of  .ippolnting 
Its  rlectors  .ind  it  would  alKill*h  the  dlth- 
cuHles  involved  in  the  independent  voting 
of  Preeldenllal  electors  The  clectMral  votes 
received  by  a  candidate  would  depend  di- 
rectly on  the  number  of  popular  votes  he 
received.  It  also  eliminates  election  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  giving  each  state 
one  vote  in  a  Joint  meetlnt;  if  IxHh  Houses 
Ttie  main  problem  with  thi-s  propos.il  is  that 
It  in. ikes  the  unit-rule  custom  a  con.stitu- 
tii.ual  m.^ndate. 

After  having  considered  all  of  the  various 
ineins  of  remedying  the  electoral  college,  we 
reommend  that  the  Direct  Election  Plan  be 
put  into  effect  This  plan  c.niid  better  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  a  modern  and  com- 
plex society  than  does  the  electoral  college 
which  was  designed  to  Ut  the  needs  of  the 
American  society  of  over  one  hundred  and 
tidy  years  ago  We  feel  that  the  flectnral  col- 
lege no  longer  serves  the  purpose  for  which 
It  was  created. 

In  1784.  not  all  of  the  American  citizens 
over  twenty-one  years  old  could  vote.  The 
founding  fathers  felt  that  the  mass  of  people 
were  too  Incompetent  to  elect  their  rfflccrs. 
which  may  have  been  true  The  electoral 
college  was  a  means  to  allow  the  common 
man  to  vote,  while  the  powerful  .irlstCK-rats 
really  chose  the  Chief  Executive  As  has  been 
seen,  the  choice  of  the  people  Is  usually  the 
same  as  the  choice  of  the  elector?,  le  the 
rich  aristocrats  Only  three  f.mes  have  the 
electors  selected  a  I'resident  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  puhUc  Since  the  time  the  Cuu- 
stltutlon  was  written.  American  society  has 
progressed  Voting  requirements  have  become 
less  severe  as  education  facilities  Improved 
and  prejudices  became  impossible.  Currently, 
nearly  everyone  twenty-one  years  old  or 
older  can  vote  and  can  make  an  intelligent 
choice  among  the  candidates  Therclore  we 
feel  that  the  people  should  be  allowed  to 
have  a  direct  say  In  the  choice  of  their 
President  Our  society  is  so  modernized  that 
It  can  handle  the  bulk  of  a  direct  election 
whereas  In  1784.  communications  and  trans- 
portation were  so  bad  that  such  a  jilan  would 
have  been  almost   impossible 

If  such  a  plan  were  used,  voting  require- 
ments, which  vary  from  state  to  state,  would 
be  compromised  This  would  eliminate  the 
inequity  of  the  present  system 

The  present  Direct  Election  Plan  calls  lor 
one  nationwide  primary.  We  feel  that  such  a 
primary  would  eliminate  a  candidate  who 
didnt  have  the  imanclal  means  to  run  in 
such  a  primary  We  recommend  that  the 
present  system  "f  primaries  be  retained. 

The  Direct  Election  Plan  states  that  a 
candidate  must  receive  a  majority  vote  be- 
tore  winning  the  election.  We  feel  that  a 
plurality  of  at  least  40  per  cent  should  re- 
place the  majority  proposal  If  no  candidate 
receives  40  per  cent,  the  election  should  be 
decided  u^x.n  in  a  Joint  .session  of  Congress 
Each  Representative  and  Senator  would  cast 
one  vote,  instead  of  the  one  vote  per  slate 
method  used  now. 

We  advocate  complete  change  of  the  elec- 
toral system  because  our  proposed  plan  would 
give  the  people  a  direct  choice  In  the  Presi- 
dent This  method  would  simplify  and  unify 
the  process  of  electing  the  President,  while 
being   more  democratic, 
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The   SELEcrrvE   Sbrvice   System 
(By  William  Connelly,  John  Crutchley,  Scott 
Larson,  Glenn  Orlln.  Martin  Wegbrelt,  Jim 
Weymouth) 

BACKGROUND 

Military  service  In  the  United  States  had 
Its  origins  in  the  militia.  The  early  American 
militia  had  Its  roots  In  Saxon  England  whose 
local  "fyrds"  were  called  to  arms  in  extreme 
emergency  or  wartime.  The  tradition  of  local 
units  was  preserved  In  the  colonies  where 
collective  defense  was  necessary  for  survival. 
However  the  system  of  local  military  forces 
proved  unworkable  in  a  military  crisis  such 
as  the  Revolutionary  Vf&r.  General  Washing- 
ton's plea  for  troops  for  the  national  army 
brought  only  token  contributions  from  the 
elates.  , 

The  first  national  draft  was  outlined  in 
President  Lincoln's  executive  order  on  Au- 
gust 1862,  Three  hundred  thousand  troops 
were  to  be  raised  with  each  state  assigned 
a  quota  Registrations  of  men  were  accom- 
plished through  a  house  to  house  canvas. 
Wealthy  men  could  hire  a  substitute  and 
terms  of  service  were  nine  months  Instead  of 
the  duration  of  the  war.  Opposition  to  the 
draft  led  to  bloody  rioting  in  New  York  City 
in  1863,  with  violence  subsequently  quelled 
with  the  aid  of  federal  troops. 

Within  one  month  after  the  declaration  of 
World  War  I.  Congress  passed  the  Selective 
Service  Act  of  1917.  The  law's  most  significant 
provision  empowered  the  President  to  create 
local  boards  whose  members  must  be  civilians 
to  rule  on  the  registrant's  eligibility,  defer- 
ment, or  exemption  from  the  draft, 

\fter  the  war,  the  Army  reverted  to  volun- 
tary enlistments  to  fill  the  ranks  until  the 
threat  of  the  European  crisis  induced  Con- 
press  to  institute  the  first  peacetime  draft, 
in  1940  Local  boards  were  again  formed  as 
civilians  were  conscripted  for  one  year's  duty 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  After  the  Peari 
Harbor  attack,  which  brought  the  United 
Stales  into  World  War  II,  all  enlistments 
were  extended  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
plus  six  months.  Selective  Service  went  into 
full  operation.  All  registered  males  became 
liable  for  service,  and  deferments  became 
temporary  As  the  pool  of  single  men  de- 
creased those  with  dependents  lost  their  de- 
ferments. According  to  Lieutenant  General 
Lewis  B  Hershev,  In  World  War  II  somewhat 
over  sixteen  million  men  were  either  inducted 
or  scared  into  the  armed  forces. 

Following  the  Second  World  War.  the 
armed  services  rapidly  demobilized.  President 
Truman  advised  Congress  to  allow  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  to  expire  with  the  condition 
that.  If  post-war  military  needs  could  not  be 
met  by  voluntary  enlistments,  the  draft 
would  be  relnstlluted.  This  proved  necessary. 
The  military  draft  has  been  needed  in  time 
of  peace"  for  such  crises  as  Berlin,  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Cuba,  and  Vietnam. 

The  Selective  Service  System  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  Its  flexibility.  It  has  provided  as 
many  as  400,000  inductees  per  month  or  as 
few  as  ?ero.  Its  flexibility  results  from  Its 
decentralized  control, 

VARIOUS  isstres 

The  intrinsic  issue  regarding  the  Universal 

Military  Training  and  Service  Act  passed  In 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1961  (and  since  revised  four  times— the  latest 
being  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1967)  Is  that  despite  its  title,  it  is  not  uni- 
versal The  number  of  men  eligible  for  the 
draft  has  increased  so  rapidly,  while  military 
manpower  needs  have  remained  approxi- 
mately constant  that  "our  present  Selective 
Service  draws  on  only  a  minority  of  eligible 
young  men,"'  Indeed,  statistically  we  find 
that  "the  proportion  of  men  who  are  called 
upon  to  serve  has  declined  sharply— from 
70%  in  1958  to  46%  |in  1967],  Assuming  nor- 
mal peace  time  military  strengths,  it  will 
drop  to  34%  by  1974."  •■  Thus,  in  choosing 
the  one  man  who  must  serve  out  of  two  or 
three  who  are  eligible,  the  system  has  devi- 
ated still  more  from  the  original  concept  of 
universality  and  has  become  a  purely  arbi- 
trary method  of  manpower  procurement. 

The  fact  that  the  present  selective  service 
system  has  been  eftective  in  contributing  to 
the  need  of  the  country  in  times  of  war  and 
warlike  peace  Is  good,  but  the  present  sys- 
tem has  caused  uncertainty  in  the  lives  of 
possible    draftees    and    has    developed    dis- 
crimination in  selection.   'The   local   boards 
are  the  basic  units  where  the  fundamental 
operations   of    the   system    are    performed."' 
The  basic  ideal  behind  the  local  board  sys- 
tem Is  that  the  choice  of  who  serves  Is  being 
made  by  the  neighbors  of  the  man.  Because 
of   the   board's   comparatively    long    associa- 
tion   with    a    registrant    and    knowledge    of 
what  he  had  done,  the  local   Loard  is  rela- 
tively well  quahfied  to  evalunte  his  ability  to 
perform.  During  the  Civil  War  times,  when 
this  concept  originated,   the  personal   touch 
was  possible:  however  today  m  urban  areas, 
rarely  do  the  members  on   the   board   know 
the  men  thev  are  classifyUiK.  Only  in  rural 
areas  is  this  concept  conceivable  today.  Very 
little  evidence  exists  to  suggest  that  the  fact 
of  drafting  by  local  boards  has  more  than  a 
symbolic  significance,  if  that  In  urban  set- 
tings. In   large  sites  such   as   Baltimore   the 
local    boards    have    moved    away    from    the 
neighbor  idea  in  order  to  unify  offices  and  to 
keep  the  records  in  n  central  location. 

The  inconsistency  of  board  selections  Is 
due  to  the  euidance  of  these  local  boards. 
The  locTl  board  svsiem  allows  for  flexibility 
and  permits  a  wide  range  for  critical  Judge- 
ment by  the  boards  themselves.  The  boards 
in  all  the  states  receive  different  amounts  of 
guidance  and  at  times  directly  conflicting 
guidance  on  the  same  subject.  Because  the 
guidelines  used  for  classifying  men  differ 
from  board  to  board,  differences  cause  a  great 
deal  of  uncertainty  for  young  men  trying  to 
plan  their  future  College  deferments  are 
those  which  local  Ixiards  can  at  their  dis- 
cretion, give  to  men  whose  studies  they  Judge 
to  be  in  the  national  interest.  The  variety  of 
guidance  sent  out  on  this  subject  last  year 
reveals  that  a  students  immediate  future 
can  be  influenced  by  his  state  headquarters- 
interpretation  of  national  policy,  for  that 
advice  was  not  uniform,  and  was  Indirect  and 
entirely  contradictory  in  some  cases. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service,  operating  "with  Its  4,061  local 
and  autonomous  draft  boards  and  its  anti- 
quated machinery."*  is  not  uniform  in  its 
appllcaUon  throughout  the  country.  An  il- 
lustration of  this  is  the  way  In  which  stu- 
dent deferments  are  administered  through- 
out the  country. 

"In  some  states,  a  man  must  carry  12 
semester  hours  to  qualify  as  a  ?tudent; 
others  put  the  cut-off  point  at  15  hours; 
and  still  others  told  their  boards  to  accept 
the  school's  definition  of  a  full  time  load. 
Some  state  headquarters  would  advise  giv- 
ing a  student  deferment  iII-Sl  to  an  in- 
dividual In  a  business,  trade,  or  vocational 
school.  Others  say  the  II-S  classification  is 
inappropriate  but  that  a  I-S  (the  statutory 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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permission  for  students  to  flnUh  their 
academic  year)  can  be  given.  And  one  state 
headquarters  advised  that  such  a  man  could 
qualify    for    an   occupational    (II-A)    defer- 

It  has  also  been  pointed  out  that  "return- 
ing Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  put  at  the  top 
of  the  list  in  some  states,  while  others  put 
them  at  the  bottom."  •  In  other  words,  the 
"accidents   of   geography"   can   easily   deter- 
mine who  geu  deferred  and  who  does  not, 
as  In  the  first  example,  and  who  gets  drafted 
and    who    does    not,    as    in    the    second    ex- 
ample. ^         .,.„.„ 
Another    fault    in    the    present    system    is 
that  the  practice  of  drafting  men  Into  mil- 
iary service,   Involuntarily,  for  two  years  is 
wasteful  and  inefflcient.  The  reason  lor  this 
Is  that  "97 f;    of  our  draftees  leave  the  serv- 
ice as  quickly  as  they  can.  The  high  cost  of 
training  them    (•6,000)    is  largely  wasted,    • 
So  the  draft  Is  apparently  costing   the  na- 
tion a  great  deal  of  additional  revenue, 

m  order  for  the  Defense  Department  to 
have  the  best  armed  forces  possible,  they 
do  not  accept  men  with  poor  education. 
While  granting  this  exemption  from  uni- 
versal military  service  to  the  poorly 
educated,  we  also  grant  a  similar  exemp- 
tion to  those  of  high  educational  level. 
Those  two  groups  are  being  excluded  from 
their   obligation   to   serve   their   country. 

VOLUNTEER     ARMY     ALTERNATIVE 

Our  miliutrv  recruitment  policy  has  tra- 
ditionally been  directed  toward  filling  as 
much  of  the  manpower  requirements  as 
po-islble  with  volunteers,  and  depending 
upon  the  draft  onlv  to  supplement  the  num- 
bers needed  Volunteers  have  contributed 
two-thirds  of  our  military  forces  since  1950.» 
With  little  exceptions,  the  Navy,  Marines, 
and  Air  Force  have  used  volunteers  entirely. 
In  times  of  peace,  when  draft  calls  have  been 
low,  most  entrants  into  the  Army  have  been 
volunteers 

The  National  AdvLsory  Commission  on 
Selective  Service  looked  into  the  pos-sibility 
that  voluntary  service  could  be  encouraged 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  the  draft  alto- 
gether The  National  Council  of  Churches 
forwarded  the  results  of  a  survey  taken  by 
its  general  board  in  which  case  61'  of 
a  coordinating  body  of  35  youth  organiza- 
tions favored  a  volunteer  army.'" 

But  in  the  same  survey,  although  it 
recommended  that  compulsive  service  be 
brought  to  its  minimum.  It  stopped  short 
of  complete  abolition  of  the  draft  There 
is  a  basic  confilct,  for  58' :  of  its  respondents 
stated  that  thev  personally  would  not  vol- 
unteer. And  this  is  the  basic  fact  Since 
1940  except  for  a  very  short  jjeriod  aft<T 
World  War  II,  a  draft  law  has  been  neces- 
sary preclselv  because  there  have  not  been 
enough  volunteers  to  meet  military  man- 
power needs. 

Then  the  question  is  therefore,  whether 
the  Armed  Forces  can  attract  the  number  of 
men  needed  to  fill  their  military  needs.  It 
's  true  that  now  the  pay  lor  a  private  in 
the  United  States  Army  is  $78  a  month 
compared  with  the  pay  scale  lor  :.  private 
in  t'le  Canadian  Army,  which  is  5112  a 
month,  and  if  he  specialii'^s  in  a  particular 
skill  he  can  receive  a  monthly  payment  of 
^202  three  times  that  of  an  American, ''• 
These  figures  are  based  on  the  system  as  it 
exists  todav.  The  number  of  volunteers 
could  be  greatly  Increased  if  the  povernment 
would  pay  more  realistic  s.alanes  After  all. 
smart  businesses  attract  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  men  they  want  and  need  by 
offering   realistic    salaries 

For  more  than  14  years  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  made  no  effort  to  attract  volun- 
teers but  rather  relied  on  the  draft  to  pres- 
sure young  men  into  enlisting.  America  Is  too 
wealthy  a  country  to  rely  on  sheer  force  m 
order  to  so'.ve  its  manpower  problems 
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A  special  cf>mmlttee  he*dcd  by  Ralph  C  >r- 
dlner.  pre«ld«ni  ot  Gcnfrai  Electric,  to  study 
the  need  for  pay  u>cre*«*s  r^und  that  modern 
■**r  t*<-hnoU)«y  m»ke«  ;t  4.iTu«t  impo«lble 
'1.  -rain  a  !ipr«-ia-;>it  ;ii  two  years  which  Ls  the 
time  the  average  draftee  stays  in  the  service 
And  a  profeiisionai  mlJluary  s>-Bt«m  based 
upon  volunteers  who  Aie  well  rootlvated  will 
be  aiure  efficient,  effective  and  economical 
Lorrmr  *Ln»N*Tiv« 
The  lottery  IB  another  alternative  ■<>  the 
present  system  of  conscription  Although  !ot- 
terlea  were  employed  durtni;  'he  War  Between 
the  States.  It  la  labeled  as  a  radical  concept 
by  l'.j  opponent* 

There  have  been  many  plans  proposed  for 
svich  a  system  but  most  embody  the  follow- 
ini?  provisions  i  1  i  that  all  male  cltly*ns 
vipon  reaching  eluhteen  veara-of-age  would 
take  rompu'.sory  tent*  ev;iluiMni?  them  physi- 
cally mentally  and  morallv  i  administered 
by  the  Department  -f  Ofen.se i  to  detect  any 
obviously  unfit  examinee  i3i  that  the  re- 
mainder would  be  p«K.lel  into  one  homoge- 
neous bodv  from  whu-h  i  when  the  irroup 
reaches  ai<e  nineteen  i  the  quota  would  be  -.e- 
tecte<k  «til;z'.ng  a  uniform  random  method 
pre«cMk«d  hv  the  Bureau  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice; and  (3i  that  tho«e  deferred  to  allow  ad- 
mission into  college  would  i  upon  graduation  i 
be  entered  into  the  nineteen-year-olds  pool 
and  thus  be  e<Tially  susceptible  to  the  draft. 
There  are  heated  disputes  over  various  as- 
pects of  tnia  pl.in  Many  authorities  concur 
that  the  Mra-'t  yuungest"  prfx;edure  U  detl- 
nitely  superior  to  the  present  policy  because 
the  nineteen-year-jld  i  generally  i  can  be 
more  easily  txained  and  has  fewer  commit- 
meata  than  the  'wenty-six-year-old  Con- 
sequently, the  dra:t-ell«lble  under  this  pro- 
pociai  would  be  better  aware  of  his  status, 
and  could  plan  his  future  with  more  cer- 
tainty. .Although  thu  would  appear  to  be 
advanuageoua.   the   Clarlt   Panel   reraarlcs 

"Whatever  uncert..alnty  exists  13  largely  a 
reflecUon  of  the  overall  uncertaimiea  in- 
herent in  tihe  international  positions  of  the 
fniled  atates  Our  country  la  subject  to 
emergencies  In  varying  degrees  Those  such 
aa  Korea  and  Vietnam  require  military  serv- 
ice by  only  limited  age  groups  Concentrat- 
ing on  the  elimination  of  all  uncertainty 
fur  the  individual  registrant  could  easily  en- 
danger the  national  Interest  and  security."  ' 
There  is  Jisagreement  over  the  .ictu.U  man- 
ner of  seitx^^tion  S<;nator  Edward  M.  Ken- 
edy I  D-M.13S  1  has  suggested  that  the  Di- 
rector ot  Selective  Service  publish  a  series 
ot  numbers  monUiiy  corresponding  to  days 
of  that  parucu;.ir  month,  but  enumerated 
lnd;»-rlminateiy  .Ml  those  whose  birth  dates 
fall  on  the  first  day  on  the  list  would  be 
autom.itically  called  into  service  This  proc- 
ess would  continue  down  the  list  until  the 
quota  13  attained  This  would  be  conducted 
on  a  local  scale  Hi>wever.  the  Marshall  Com- 
mission favors  i  lottery  managed  on  the  na- 
tional level  assuring  more  unlfc>rmity  -uid 
geographic  equity  It  has  .Uso  been  urged 
that  the  selection  occur  only  annually  or 
semi-iiuiually.  to  allow  for  fluctuations  in 
the  sizes  ot  quotas  i  those  of  some  months 
are  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  those  of 
others.) 

The  Clark  Panel  epitomized  the  main  op- 
poeltloa  to  the  tottery  Idea  when  It  points 
out  that  there  would  be  no  way  of  allocat- 
ing and  using  skilled  workers  or  scientists  in 
essential  defense  Industries,  tor  example,  or 
deferring  mdlvidauls  for  other  essential  pur- 
poses." '■* 

NATIONAL    SKRVICE     ALTOINATIVZ 

Wllll.im  James  wrote  more  than  sixty  years 
jigo  in  his  essay.  "A  Moral  Equivalent  for 
Wnr": 

"If  now  there  were,  Instead  of  military 
coiiscnptlon,  a  conscription  of  the  whole 
youthful  population  to  form  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  a  part  of  the  army  enlisted 
against  Nature,  the  injustice  would  tend  to 
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be  evened  out  and  niimerous  other  goods  U) 
the    commonwealth    would    follow  ' 

James'  quL.te  on  National  Service  must  be 
examined  again  in  the  wake  of  tlie  current 
criticism  of  the  Selective  Service  System  Na- 
tional SerMce  is  a  syst^ii  whereby  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  under  .i  certain 
age  would  be  required  to  serve  In  the  Na- 
tlons  interest  Tliere  are  several  advan- 
'.iges  to  compulsory  national  service.  Robert 
.McN.imara  staled  not  long  ago  In  Montreal 

It  -eems  to  me  that  we  could  move  to- 
ward remedying  that  Inequity  I  of  selective 
service  1  by  asking  every  young  person  in  the 
United  States  to  give  two  years  of  serMce  to 
his  country  " 

There  is  also  tlie  educational  advantage 
of  compulsory  service  Its  prop<inenta  argue 
that  only  a  program  of  .ompulsory  service 
would  facilitate  the  rehaliUUatlon  of  Amer- 
icas disadvantaged  Just  as  many  of  these 
individuals  are  not  motivated  to  reorient 
themselves  in  the  private  economy,  they  are 
not  motivated  ti>  take  advantage  of  volun- 
tary programs  NaUonal  service  is  also  seen 
by  enthuslnsta  .us  an  outlet  for  youthful 
Idealism  and  as  an  antidote  for  the  moral 
lassitude  of  our  time. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  .ulvanlage  of  national 
service  is  a  pmctlcal  means  ot  tackling  the 
immense  problem.s  of  our  society  and  of  the 
worlds  less  affluent  nations.  The  size  of  the 
problem  la  lUummated  by  the  Commission 
on  Technology,  Automation,  itnd  Economic 
Progress  Its  report  made  a  startling  estimate 
of  the  Jobs  which  currently  need  to  be  ailed 
to  bnng  public  services  in  this  country  up 
to  acceputble  '  levels  Here  are  the  Commis- 
sion's esllm.ilfs    " 

Jub.t   and    workerx   needrd 
Medical    institutions    and    health 

services    1.200,000 

Educational    InsUtutlona ^^^^'SS^ 

NaUonal    beauUfleatlon— -   ^•^""•?rr 

Welfare  and  home  care I^"  r«n 

Public     protection Il^' nJCJ 

L'rb.in  renewal  :ind  sanltaUon O^' """ 

Total    --.- 5.300,000 

From  this  chart  It  seems  that  an  immense 
amount  of  useful  work  could  be  done  by  na- 
uonui  service  corpemen  and  women  with  a 
tiunlmum  of  traming.  Despite  the  cost  of 
such  a  program— estimated  at  around  16 
billion  dollars  a  year— there  would  be  an 
economic  giun  in  terms  of  mental  Illness, 
crime,  and  dellquency  prevented. 

There  have  been  several  suggesuf  systems 
of  National  Service  The  !ii.j6t  prominent  one 
is  the  Eberly  system  which  fultUli  the  mUl- 
tary  need  and  also  prondes  an  alternative 
t.j  the  draft  which  accompllshe*  a  detimte 
gcKxl  for  the  nation. 

There  are,  however,  disadvantages  to  the 
National  Service  voiced  by  its  critlca.  There 
are  the  problems  of  cost  .uid  logistics,  the 
disadvantages  of  regimentation,  and  the 
manpower  shortage  that  would  occur  when 
such  a  program  was  instituted. 

In  the  anal  analysis,  national  service  is 
seen  by  many  people  as  not  only  an  alter- 
native to  the  draft  or  -is  a  corrective  to  the 
draffs  meqiuties  but  as  a  tool  to  alleviate 
the  medieval  bllglits  In  our  affluent  society. 

RECOMMeNDATIONS 

The  concensus  o!  the  C'>mmlttc?  is  that  all 
military  service  for  the  United  States  should 
be  voluntary  except  In  time  of  declared  war. 
While  the  committee  realizes  that  significant 
savings  over  the  present  system  would  ma- 
terialize I  because  of  reduced  military  turn- 
over!, the  increased  base  pay  for  enlistees, 
which  would  be  necessary  to  attract  enough 
recriuts.  would  probably  add  four  to  five 
billion  dollars  to  the  military  personnel 
budget 

Despite  this,  we  believe  that  the  advan- 
tages of  a  Highly  trained,  and  highly  profes- 
sional ..rmy  would  far  outweigh  any  disad- 
vantages   In  addition,  the  elimination  of  the 
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current  Selective  Service  System  would  be  a 
b.¥in  to  the  nation  The  only  doubt  remain- 
ing in  our  minds  Is  whether  or  not  the  .sys- 
tem would  be  able  Ui  attract  enovigh  volun- 
teers Tlie  army  has  maintained  and  we 
concur  that  the  "hot  breath  "  of  the  draft 
compels'  many  eligible  young  men  to  vcl- 
vmteer  Dierefore  we  propose  that  a  volun- 
Uiry  army  be  i-bUiblished  on  a  uial  basis  for 
one  year 

Should  manpower  needs  not  be  met  by  this 
method,  we  suggest  that  a  lottery  system, 
similar  to  Uie  one  profjosed  by  Senati>r  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  be  utilized  to  supplement 
the  volunuiry  army  We  would  also  recom- 
mend that  Senator  Kennedy'.s  lottery  be 
rnodlhed  slightly  w  allow  for  yearly  quota."?, 
rather  than  monthly  ((uotas.  Tlils  would  be 
even  more  lair  and  more  impartial  than  the 
current  plan,  because  In  some  months  the 
draft  quotas  are  slgnlticantly  higher  than  in 
others,  leading  to  discrlmln.Ul>in  among 
young  men  whose  birthdays  happen  to  tall 
III     high  quota"  monlha. 

Finally,  in  time  of  declared  war  we  rec- 
ommend Uiat  the  United  .states  should  es- 
tablish a  system  of  compulsory  service  for 
all  citizens  During  toUl  war,  the  entire  man- 
|X)Wcr  I  and  womanp<iwer  i  of  our  nation 
must  lie  utUl/.ed.  .md  national  service  is  the 
only  e<iultable  'Aay   to  accomplish   this 
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PRESIDENT  HOURI  BOUMEDIENNE 
SHOUI.D  RELEASE  HIJACKED 
PLANE    PASSENGERS.   AND  CREW 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

.If     PEN.NSTXVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  July  30.  1968 
Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  civilized  communities  of  ti,e 
world  must  wake  up  .soon  to  the  major 
threat  of  plane  hijackint;  to  air  travel 
and  ijatsenger  and  plane  .'^county.  This 
has  turned  mto  a  customary  method  of 
piracy. 

We  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  have 
become  painfully  aware  of  the  iujackniK 
of  US.  planes  to  Cuba  by  Individuals 
ranging  from  revolutionaries  throut:h 
ix)litlcal  operatives  of  all  kinds  to  the 
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fringe  constituted  of  unstable  and  para- 
noia persons  subject  to  delusions  and 
persecution  complexes. 

Responsible  government  officials  of  all 
mature  countries  and  political  systema 
should  firmly  take  a  stand  against  this 
unconscionable  interference  with  the 
ri.tihts  and  security  of  travelers.  This  is 
an  a.ssault  on  peaceful  world  citizens 
soing  about  their  own  business.  It  re- 
sults in  the  infliction  of  large  losses  on 
the  airline  companies,  both  domestic 
and  international,  through  the  loss  of 
planes,  interruption  of  schedules,  and 
lengthy  delays  and  redtape  upon  return 
of  passengers,  crew,  and  plane. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  with  Algeria  on  many  of  its 
ixilicies.  as  well  we  should  not,  being  two 
independent  countries  and  peoples.  But 
we  in  the  United  States  have  looked  on 
the  Algerian  people  as  friends  working 
for  law  and  order,  security  and  progress 
in  the  framework  of  law,  just  as  we  in 
the  United  States.  President  Hourl  Bou- 
medienne  has  been  looked  upon  as  a 
statesman  in  this  country  and  the  West- 
ern World.  In  that  spirit,  I  speak  to  call 
.special  attention  to  a  new  hijacking  of 
an  Israel  plane,  which  I  strongly  con- 
demn, as  an  act  of  piracy,  which  should 
be  treated  by  the  Algerians  as  such. 

Now  the  practice  of  hijacking  has 
spread  to  the  Mediterranean  area  where 
the  El  Al  jetliner  with  14  Israel  passen- 
Rers  and  crew  have  been,  forcibly  and 
acainst  their  will,  landed  in  Algeria.  This 
piracy  has  caused  shock  and  uneasiness 
in  all  the  world. 

It  is  with  strong  feeling  that  I  urge 
President  Houri  Boumedlenne  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Als^eria  promptly  to  release 
the  hijacked  El  Al  jetliner  and  the  14 
pa.ssengers  and  crew. 

Acts  of  piracy,  such  as  this,  are  not  acts 
of  war.  The  results  of  acts  of  piracy 
should  not  b°  taken  advantage  of  for  the 
benefit  of  any  civilized  country  when  ac- 
cident or  chance  cause  such  an  event  to 
take  place.  I  firmly  believe  that  upon 
reflection,  President  Houri  Boumedlenne 
will  not.  in  Rood  conscience,  feel  that 
his  country  or  his  people  can  or  should 
benefit  from  such  acts  of  violence  in- 
flicted upon  peaceful  citizens  engaged  in 
peaceful  and  lawful  undertakings  in  the 
Western  World. 

I  am  askina  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  to  call  my  representation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government  and  peoples 
of  Alperla  through  the  proper  channels, 
as  I  have  always  considered  myself  a 
friend  working  for  better  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  to  increase 
the  friendliness,  trade,  and  cultural  ex- 
ch.anae  between  the  good  peoples  of  Al- 
geria and  the  United  States. 


WORKING  WITH  CONGRESSMAN 
TOM  STEED 


Hoy: 


CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OIU.AHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1968 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    Hugh 
Price,  of  Chlckasha,  Okla.,  president  of 
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the  Oklahoma  Beekeepers'  Association,  Is 
a  well-known  spokesman  for  his  organi- 
zation. 

Recently,  he  and  E.  H.  Adee,  president 
of  the  American  Beekeeping  Federation, 
discussed  their  program  with  Congress- 
man Tom  Steed,  stressing  policies  they 
feel  essential  for  the  welfare  of  their  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Steed's  response  led  to  Mr. 
Price's  article.  "Working  With  My  Con- 
gressman." which  appeared  In  the  May 
issue  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
The  article  follows: 

WoEKJNG   WrrH    Mt    Congressman 
(By  Hugh  Price,  president,  Oklahoma 
Beekeepers'  Association) 
The  title  of  this  article  suggests  sweat  and 
toll   On  the  contrary.  I  have  fotmd  that  con- 
tacting our  congressional  delegation  Is  easy 
and  pleasant — sort  of  like  a  "down-hill  pull." 
I  learned  the  value  of  congressional  con- 
tact during  my  several  years  with  the  rail- 
road industry.  When  former  president  Weav- 
er asked  me   to   help   with   our  Washington 
program,   I   felt   like   explaining   that   I   had 
retired,  but  somehow  I  just  didn't  -want  to 
say  no.  Then  president  Adee  asked  me  again 
this  year.  So,  I  guess  1  will  plug  the  Feder.i- 
tlon  program  at  the  Washington  level  as  Ijng 
as  my  chiefs  ask. 

Oklahoma  is  blessed  with  congressional 
"giants."  One  such  man  is  Congressman  Tom 
Steed  from  Oklahoma's  4th  Congressional 
District.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  is  chairman  of 
a  Subcommittee  of  the  Treasury,  Post  Office 
and  Executive  Office  Committee  I  liave 
found  liim  to  be  an  anxious  listener;  he 
wanted  to  learn  about  the  beekeeping  indus- 
try. Needless  to  say.  secretary  Gibson  coop- 
erated by  furnishing  material  about  our  in- 
dustry. In  the  past  few  months,  he  has 
worked  for  our  appropriations  and  exam- 
ined the  recent  Niagara  Falls  convention  res- 
olutions with  a  flne-tooth  comb. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Steed's  response  to  our  ap- 
proach was  surprising.  I  have  told  the  pol- 
lination story  of  bees  to  a  great  many  people 
in  the  last  few  years;  most  often  the  reac- 
tion varied  from  a  cold  stare  to  a  cool,  polite 
yes  and  a  quick  change  of  subjects.  He  was 
agreeable  to  visiting  with  our  delegation  and 
reported  his  ideas  on  the  farm  program  His 
story  is  simple  and  basic;  I  think  It  is  worth 
repeating. 

■While  serving  overseas  in  India  during 
World  War  II.  Steed  saw  many  children  ac- 
tually starve.  Ever  since  he  has  taken  a 
realistic  look  at  the  world  food  situation  and 
he  feels  that  the  picture  for  the  future  is 
bleak.  He  was  especially  interested  in  secre- 
tary Gibson's  statement  before  Jamie  Whlt- 
ten's  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Last  spring  relative  to  conditions 
of  the  beekeeping  industry,  and  especially 
the  part  about  a  shortage  of  bees  meanincr  a 
shortage  of  food  and  fiber. 

In  response  to  one  of  president  Adee's 
questions  about  the  Importance  of  the  bee- 
keening  industry,  Mr.  Steed  had  this  to  say 
In  part:  "Your  requests  are  infinitesimal;  ■«e 
ought  to  be  asking  you  to  expand  the  bee- 
keeping industry  instead  of  forcing  you  to 
plead  your  case  each  year.  Your  industry  is 
as  important  to  the  agricultural  economy  as 
a  carburetor  is  to  an  automobile.  We  have  to 
have  beekeepers  and  farmers  or  starve  My 
main  interest  at  the  moment  is  how  can  I 
assist  you  to  put  this  idea  across." 

It  would  be  nice  If  all  members  of  Congress 
Muld  be  informed  about  the  problems  of  the 
beekeeping  Industry.  Probably,  this  is  neither 
possible  or  practical.  In  the  first  place,  all 
congressmen  would  not  be  receptive  and, 
secondly,  our  members  will  be  neglectful  in 
communicating  -with  members  of  C-ongress. 
But  please  bear  in  mind  that  members  of 
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Congress  must  depend  on  you  for  informa- 
tion about  the  bee  Indtistry. 

If  members  will  not  tell  their  congression- 
al delegation  about  our  problems,  the  Fed- 
eration cannot  help  you  In  fact,  failure  to 
communicate  these  problenis  to  your  con- 
gressional delegation  does  violence  to  our 
cause  and,  In  some  cases,  may  prove  embar- 
rassing to  your  Senators  and  Representative.';. 

Building  good  cx>ntact8  with  Congressmen 
isn't  done  over  night.  It  must  be  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  but  it  is  not  time-consuming 
and  you  will  be  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn 
thatsuch  little  cflTort  can  net  so  much. 

May  we  coiuit  on  you  to  help? 


LOWERING  THE  BOOM 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1968 
Mr.    ASHBROOK.   Mr.    Speaker,   col- 
umi.st  James  J.  Kilpatrick  has  seen  fit 
to  point  out  the  "remarkable   gall"  of 
candidate    Nelson    Rockefeller    is    now 
demanding  that  he  and  only  he  deserves 
the  Republican  nomination.  ThLs,  espe- 
cially, after  carher  statements  that  his 
entry  into  the  race  would  have  a  "divi- 
.sive,  de.structive,  and  defeatina,"  effect. 
I  include  the  column  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  It  is  taken  from  the  July  28, 
1968,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
Prom    the    Right:     Rocky    Carves    Ofx    a 
Breach 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Washington — Richard  Nixon  is  bearing  up 
nobly   these   days   under   the   constraints   uf 
his   party's   Eleventh    Commandment:    TItou 
Shalt  not  speak  ill  of  another  Republican    He 
has  steadfa.stly  refused   to  be  drawn   into  a 
blood-letting  brawl  with  his  principal  oppo- 
nent. In  the  process,  he  Is  demonstrating  the 
commendable  restraint  he  is  so  often  accused 
of  not  possessing. 

Well  and  good.  But  some  of  the  rest  nf 
tis.  not  inhibited  by  party  .ifniiation,  are  not 
so  constrained.  It  seems  an  appropriate  mo- 
ment, a  week  before  his  party  convention 
opens,  to  lower  a  boom  upon  that  party 
stalwart.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York. 
Party  stalwart?  This  is  the  fellow  who 
efTectively  took  a  powder  in  the  1964  election. 
He  has  been  the  Mtuhtr  head  of  his  party 
in  New  York  for  the  past  ten  years.  If  he 
were  the  "winner"  lie  professes  himself  to  be, 
lie  ought  to  be  carrying  other  Republici.i.s 
on  his  co:.t-tail,  Tl'.e  record  demonstrates  no 
.■such  thing. 

When  the  r)Ccasion  .'^uits  him.  as  it  has 
suited  him  from  lime  to  time  in  the  past. 
Rockefeller  can  be  full  of  the  old  party 
.■spirit.  Split  the  p:u-ty?  Not  he.  Not  for  any- 
thi;i2.  "For  me  to  get  in  this  race  in  any 
way  would  be  divisive,  destructive,  nnd  de- 
fenting."  That  was  what  he  said  in  October. 
"I  .an  not  a  candidate."  he  fnid.  "I  do  not 
intend  to  be  a  candidate.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  President,  You've  heard  me  loud  and 
clear."  That  was  back  in  October,  too. 

In  January,  he  still  believed  "In  the  unity 
of  the  p.artyand  in  winning."  If  Nlxon  were 
his  party's  "nominee,  "I'll  support  the  candi- 
date in  the  form  of  Nlxon."  This  w.as  in  the 
period  when  he  was  supjxirting  George  Rom- 
ney.  When  Romney  tossed  In  the  sponge, 
plenty  of  time  remained  for  Rocky  to  enter 
the  Oregon  primary  and  to  debate  the  is.sues 
head-on  with  Nixon.  Would  he,  won't  he, 
would  he,  won't  he,  would  he  Join  the 
dance? 

Not  the  Rock   It  Is  edifying  to  go  back  to 
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Rockfffllers  Marrh  21  stftf^ment  of  disa- 
vowal He  want«l  :o  relfrate  unequivocally 
•hat  he  wa«  not  a  cajidldale  He  had  p<in- 
dered  that  decision  (gravely  And  thoughtfully 
He  had  cotuildered  the  limes  of  crisis  and 
c.ri.'uslon  and  he  had  asked  himself  a  (food 
qtiestion  How  shoiild  a  resp'^'hslhle  Repub- 
lican act   in   a  period   of   nuch   rrials' ' 

His  answer  w;t«  that  piirtlsan  division  must 
be  avoided  A  personal  combat  between  two 
presidential  aj«plrant8  would  neither  -n- 
liKht*n  the  narion  nor  unite  the  party  Such 
a  conflict  would  almost  cer'.alnly  prove  rtls- 
t«>rt«d  and  abrasive  l!  was  apparent  that  a 
considerable  ma;oruy  of  his  party  s  leaders 
wanted  Sixan  they  alw  w>»n:t«d  to  avoid 
dulslve  challenge  It  would  therefore  be 
•  Illogical  and  vinreasonable  for  him  to  seek 
the  nomlna'iun  He  was  bowing  oW. .  and 
he  did  not  want   "o  be  misunderstood 

•  We  live  in  an  age  when  the  word  of  a 
p<,lnical  leader  seems  to  invite  instant  and 
general  suspicion  I  ask  V)  be  spared  any 
measure  of  such  distrust  I  mean  I  shall  abide 
precisely  by  what  I  say  So  he  signed  the 
Oregon  iffldavlt  I  am  not  and  will  not  be 
a  cancUda'.e  for  President  " 

Havuig.  thus  avoided  a  direct  test,  on 
fitvurable  ground,  of  his  own  pulling  capacity 
against  Nixon  s.  Rockefeller  spent  40  days  In 
a  w'.ldernees  >f  indecision  By  AprU  30,  be- 
hold he  had  discovered  new  circumstances 
The  unequlv.jcal  renunciations  were  not  so 
unequiv<«al  after  all  He  came  out  with 
knife,  stiletto,   euid  cleaver 

The  man  who  would  not  debafe  Nixon  for 
SiH  months  now  craved  debate  This  is  no 
time  fcxr  cov  evasion,  '  he  said  A  sign  caught 
his  eye  Nixon  s  Uie  One  Nlxon  s  the  one 
who  lost  in  1960  ■  Mark  Hatfield  ciime  out 
for  Nixon  Rockefeller  s  savage  reiwtlon  waa 
that  Hatrteld  had  betrayed  his  own  Integrity 
dLS  far  as  lus  p<j«>ition  "ii  Vletnian  is  con- 
cerned ■  Elsenhower  endorsed  Nlxun  Ike 
couldn  t  have  done  otherwise  in  the  Rocky 
view,  with  Ikes  grandsiin  engiged  to  Nix- 
on s  daughter 

This  IS  mly  a  fragment  of  Rockefellers 
record  of  consistency,  high  purpose,  and 
piiTty  spirr  over  the  f>ast  eight  months  In 
the  light  of  the  whole  record.  It  demands 
remaj-kable  gall  for  Rockefeller  now  to  ask 
ul   his  p.irty  his  party  s  highest  honor 


TIMOTHY   J     KING     ,^   RE,M.  HERO 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

0»       ■  H  lo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-^ 

Tuesday  July  30.  1968 
M:  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker  It  is  re- 
freshing UJ  piciv  up  a  newspaper  and  read 
a  story  about  great  per.sonal  courage  and 
presence  of  mind,  particularly  when  it 
has  a  happy  ending  The  Parma  Post, 
which  does  a  splendid  'ob  of  serving  the 
southwestern  suburban  Cleveland  com- 
munities, cairied  lu.st  such  a  story  last 
week 

.Although  the  Parma  Post  s  news  item 
and  editorial  speak  for  themselves.  I  am 
delighted  to  add  my  own  personal  con- 
gratulations to  Timothy  Ring  As  one 
who  iirew  up  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
and  who  has  boated  since  boyhood.  I 
reco>?ni^e  the  sound  judgment  he  exer- 
cised in  making  the  dramatic  rescue  and, 
even  more  the  biavery  he  demoiistriited 
As  the  Po.st  ediU)rial  makes  clear  Tirn 
Ring  is  the  stuff  of  which  heroes  are 
made  We  need  more  men  like  him. 
The  editorial  and  stoi-y  follow  i 
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(From   the    Parma    lOhlo)    Port  and   Times, 

July  26,   1068I 
ITM    RiNii   W*s   Vert   Busy    Last  Satvrday  - 

PlSHlNO 

T.niothy  J  Ring  never  did  gel  to  put  in  to 
P-.U-In-Bay  last  Satiirday  He  was  loo  busy 
fishing  people-  seven  all  told  out  of  Lake 
Erie 

Ring  122  who  lives  a*  800,T  Pplham  Drive 
and  nine  relatives  were  headed  for  Hul-m- 
Bay  in  a  l25-foof  open  top  sea  scltT  owned  by 
Rings  father-in-law  Paul  Faiilhaber,  2422 
TorrlngUin  Ave     Parma 

Ring  a  8lx-fix?t  nve-lnch  part-time  Seven 
Hills  policeman,  spotted  .m  extremely  .small 
boat  m  the  distance  but  when  he  got  clcwer 
discovered  It  was  four  feet  of  a  i7-tool  out- 
board motor  boat  Seven  people  were  clinging 
to  the  boat 

Jumping  into  the  water.  Ring  lorced  a  in.in 
and  hlB  three  sons  back  to  the  sunken  boat 
because  I  knew  It  would  support  them  The 
man  and  his  sons  (Prank  Leasel  39  of  Foa- 
torla.  Ill  .  and  sons  Frank.  8  Philip.  7,  and 
John  5 1  had  drifted  away  from  the  boat 
and  were  about  to  go  under   ' 

I  got  the  ithers  back  to  the  boat  too,  but 
I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  t. liking  to  reassure  them,  ' 
said  Ring 

Then  Ring  hailed  Ills  own  craft  and  Faul- 
haber  u>6sea  Ring  a  line  which  he  used  to 
pull  Uie  people  ot\U3  the  other  boat  When 
the  last  one  was  out  of  the  water,  the  over- 
turned boat  sank  wltliln  minutes. 

All  seven  would  have  drowned  if  Faul- 
habers  craft   hiwln't   rescued   them 

Tlufce  rescued  m  .iddltlon  U>  the  (our  Lea- 
sers were  Eddie  Oarcle  ol  Freemont,  O  and 
his  children  Ricky.  9.  and  Luly.  7  All  seven 
were  laken  to  Port  Clinton  hospital  by  the 
Coast  Guard 

•  We  turned  around  and  headed  home  after 
the  rescue.  We  felt  we  had  enough  excite- 
ment for  one  day,"  Ring  said. 
A  ReAL  Hero 
Rescue  at  sea  cannot  be  accomplished 
merely  by  knowing  what  to  do  m  case  of  a 
crisis  It  IS  also  necessary  for  the  rescuer  to 
have  Slie  courage  to  apply  his  knowledge 

Timothy  J  Ring.  22.  of  8003  Pelham  Dr. 
Parma,  is  a  hero  by  any  standard  used  to 
measure  bravery. 

When  faced  with  ft  llfe-or-death  situation 
on  Lake  Erie  last  Saturday,  he  knew  what  to 
do  .ind  possessed  the  valor  to  do  It 

As  ,1  result,  the  lives  of  two  adults  and  tive 
children  were  saved 

Three  boats  passetl  by  the  distressed  souls 
floundering  m  Lake  Erie  s  treaciierous  waters, 
ttlter  their  boat  iiad  capsized.  But  a  cruiser 
with  good  Samaritan  Timothy  aboard  ap- 
peared on  the  scene 

We  salute  this  qulck-thlnklng.  fearless 
former  member  of  the  US  Navy  He  is  en- 
dowetl  with  qualities  today  s  youth  would  do 
well  to  emulate 
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INDUSTRY  INITIAIIVK  NECESSARY 
TO  SOLVE  HKOI3LEMS  OF  FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MAKY1-\ND 
IN    I-HE  house  ok  KLi'KtlStNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr  GARMATZ  Mr  Speaker,  the 
chanuing  tran.spui  lalion  picture  is  pre- 
senting many  jjioblems  to  our  maritime 
indiustry  and  I  believe  most  of  us  are 
aware  of  lhe.se  However,  the  effects  of 
the-se  clianges  on  the  foreign  freight  for- 
warders and  cuslomhou.se  brokers  may 
not  be  so  well  known  to  us. 


TherefoiT,  I  wish  to  Insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  remarks  of  Federal  Maritime 
CommLssloner  James  F.  Fanseen  to  the 
Foreign  Commerce  Club's  23d  annual 
Foreign  Freight  Forwarders  and  Custom 
House  Brokers  Night  Banquet,  held  in 
New  York  City  on  May  15  I  urge  the 
careful  reading  of  this  address  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  shipping  problems. 
The  addre.s.s  follows; 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  .ind  an  honor  to  be 
United  to  speak  to  the  Foreign  Commerce 
Club  of  New  York 

This  occiislon  gUes  me  tlie  opportunity  to 
attempt  u<  define  the  degree  of  authority 
and  responsibility  iK*sessed  by  business  and 
government  in  the  operation  of  the  shipping 
industrv  I  hope  also  to  contribute  a  meas- 
ure of  understanding  as  lo  the  function  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Congress  has  created  two  separate  federal 
agencies  to  cope  with  llie  maritime  interests 
of  the  Unlt<^  States  Tlie  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
charged  with  the  direct  promotion,  financial 
and  otherwise  i>f  the  American  Merchant 
Marine 

The  Federal  Maritime  Comml.sslon.  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  .idmlnlsters  the  reg- 
ulaK.rv  program  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Held  of  ocean  shipping 

The  value  of  our  merchant  marine  finds 
Umglble  measurement  In  the  activities  of  our 
vessels  .is  they  atTect  exporters.  Importers, 
and  consumers  of  goods  which  move  in  our 
foreign  commerce.  This  particular  value  is 
measured  in  terms  of  providing  the  best  pos- 
sible service  at  the  most  reasonable  raW'S 
possible,  .uid  maintaining  rate  stability 
which  IS  so  important  to  shippers.  Tlie  Fed- 
eral Mantlme  Commission,  as  a  regulatory 
agency,  oversees  these  activities  to  assure 
shippers  and  carriers  alike  that  malpractices 
are  prevented  whenever  poesible.  and  when 
such  problems  do  arise,  to  assure  that  proper 
remedies  are  undertaken. 

As  a  regulator  of  the  slilpplng  industry.  I 
see  problems  constantly  being  brought  be- 
fore the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  for 
adjudication  and  .solution.  It  Is  true  that 
these  problems  involve  situations  whlcli  ne- 
cessitate .i  degree  of  regulatory  in\olvement. 
but  often  these  ci\ses.  in  mv  opinion,  have 
practical  solutions  which  can  and  should  t)e 
belter  found  .uid  effect  uated  by  pru.ite 
industrv. 

The  shlppmt:  industry  lod.iy  faces  several 
items  on  its  agenda,  one  of  which  is  the 
dilemma  raised  by  the  decline  >f  the  United 
.States  merchant  ileet, 

.SUillstlcs  show  that  United  States  flag 
slups  carry  tot>  small  a  percent  i>f  our  lorcign 
walerborne  trade  While  the  world  Ileet  has 
increased  by  01  percent  m  the  last  15  years, 
the  United  states  privately  owned  tlect  has 
declined  bv  2b  percent.  It  is  .ilmost  unbe- 
lievable that  this  nation,  forward  lookmt:  m 
so  many  ways,  could  allow  Its  maritime  re- 
sources to  shrink  to  such  a  low  level. 

The  consequence  <if  this  (iecllne  is  a  United 
States  flag  rteet  tliat  is  presently  too  small. 
too  slow,  and  too  uneconomic  lo  either  serve 
our  expanding  trade  movements  or  lo  pro- 
vide satisfactory  logistic  support  to  our  mili- 
tary forces  throughout  the  world 

These  problems  .iffect  tn  iiulustry  whose 
role  ol  import. nice  in  our  economy  cannot 
be  overemphasised  The  merchant  marine  is 
the  conduit  through  which  our  loreign  trade 
Is  enabled  to  tlow  It  is  the  me.ins  of  distri- 
bution (or  our  products  and  a  m.xKunction 
m  tl.ls  area  Is  a  blow  to  our  entire  economy. 
Another  problem  facing  the  shipping  in- 
dustry, and  particularly  the  freight  (orward- 
ers  and  custom  hotise  brokers,  is  that  of 
implementation  ol  the  miermodal  concept 
into  the  present  transportation  system  with 
.1  nunimum  of  sir.un. 

inie«e  two  problem  areas  .ire  by  no  means 


the  only  ones  ralstng  tbelr  beads  wltbln  the 
maritime  apenA.  However,  they  are  pre- 
eminent for  the  reaaon  that  the  policy  de- 
cisions made  In  relation  to  the  pfopoaed 
solutions  will  determine  a  "sink  or  swim" 
course  for  the  merchant  marine  In  the  first 
instance  and,  in  the  second  Instance,  the  life 
or  death  from  a  business  standpoint  of  certain 
components  of  the  shipping  industry  whose 
utility  could  become  obsolete. 

The  tremendous  challenges  and  burdens 
Ijosed  by  these  problems  are  awesome  Indeed. 
But  the  proper  approaches  to  the  solutions  to 
tlieee  problems  are  sorely  needed.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  become  frightened  by 
the  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 

Indeed,  what  we  initially  must  do  Is  to 
place  these  problems  Into  their  proper  per- 
spective, assess  tlie  situation,  and  then  move 
towiu-d  the  solution. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  tremendous  need 
for  regaining  our  sense  of  direction  In  the 
maritime  Held. 

One  might  ponder  the  propriety  of  what 
appears  to  be  Increased  government  involve- 
ment in  the  shipping  industry.  Maritime 
management  does  not  seem  to  be  helping 
Itself  remain  independent  of  government 
Influence.  We  often  hear  voices  calling  for 
massive  new  government  programs  to  aid  the 
shipping  Industry.  We  also  hear  cries  for  gov- 
ernment help  in  solving  problems  arising 
with  Implementation  of  innovations  within 
the  industry. 

It  should  be  candidly  admitted  that  gov- 
ernment Interest  in  maritime  Is  here  to  stay, 
and  government  In  one  way  or  another  will 
continue  to  play  Important  promotional  and 
regulatory  roles  In  the  Industry's  afrairs. 
However,  government  does  not  have  all  or 
even  a  large  fraction  of  the  answers  to  the 
]>rpsent  'crises  within  the  shipping  Industry." 
Tlie  abilities,  the  talents,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  private  enterprise  are  obviously 
needed. 

An  attitude  of  Industry  dependency  on 
government  for  direction  and  solution  of 
business  problems  results  In  complacency 
.-iiid  indifference  toward  the  welfare  of  that 
industry.  Initiative  is  strangled.  The  death 
of  drive  and  creativity  leads  to  an  Industry 
coming  to  a  standstill  and  finally  to  decline. 
Recovery  and  progress  after  such  a  process 
has  set  in  is  dlfBcult,  to  say  the  least. 

Tliroughout  most  of  our  nation's  commer- 
cial operations,  we  see  the  successful  imple- 
mentation of  the  private  enterprise  philos- 
ophy, and  it  Is  a  tribute  to  this  American 
system  of  private  enterprise  that  our  nation 
for  well  over  half  a  century  has  succeeded 
in  achieving  and  maintaining  the  highest 
standards  of  living  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

In  the  field  of  transpwrtatlon,  the  airline 
industry  stands  out  as  a  prime  example  of 
the  success  of  the  private  enterprise  system 
coupled  With  limited  government  aid  and 
supervision. 

I  ttiink  It  is  time  for  the  shipping  Indus- 
try to  cease  its  squabbling.  It  is  time  to  roll 
up  our  Fleeves  and  get  to  work.  Although 
the  principle  of  a  partnership  of  private 
enterprise  and  limited  government  involve- 
ment in  the  maritime  field  is  probably  the 
best  system  of  operation,  leadership  in  this 
industry  must  come  from  the  private  sector. 
Our  Industry  needs  men  with  great  talent 
and  education  and  Imagination,  and  within 
the  private  sector  there  is  a  need  for  a  com- 
mon determination  among  the  leaders  to 
rejuvenate  this  Industry  and  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  vitality  and  prosperity. 

Criticism  is  not  the  answer  to  the  plight 
(  f  our  nation's  merchant  fleet.  However,  be- 
fore this  crisis  can  be  resolved.  I  believe  It  Is 
liecessary  to  establish  and  maintain  strong 
lines  of  communication  between  govem- 
irent  and  industry.  With  our  principle  of  an 
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Industry-goTemment  partnership  in  the 
maritime  field,  meaningful  communication 
between  these  two  entitles  is  vital.  Without 
the  exchange  of  thoughts  and  ideas,  there 
can  never  be  any  common  determination  to 
find  viable  solutions  to  our  problems. 

The  entire  transportation  Industry  is 
presently  undergoing  the  InterLsc  pain  which 
accomp>anle6  change.  The  intermodal  con- 
cept Is  slowly  but  suxely  inching  its  way  into 
our  national  transportation  system. 

Interniodallsm  promises  to  make  our  trans- 
portation system  into  a  viable  integrated 
tool  which  CAn  complement  American  tech- 
nology in  delivering  the  goods  with  speed 
and  efficiency  and  at  competitive  prices. 

However,  a  pitfall  in  implementation  of 
this  concept  lies  in  the  danger  of  causing 
the  obsolescence  of  some  present  business 
operations  in  the  shipping  industry 

It  Is  a  reality  of  business  life  that  the 
ocean  freight  forwarding  industry  may  find 
its  services  no  longer  an  absolute  require- 
ment in  the  present  traditional  service 
areas  of  the  Industn'.  In  order  to  survive, 
freight  forwarders  should  Join  together  in  a 
common  effort  to  determine  what  role  they 
can  play  and  what  services  they  can  nffer  in 
the  transportation  system  of  tomorrow. 

This  great  challenge  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity for  private  inaustry  u)  fci/e  the  ini- 
tiative, forge  ahead.  anJ  secure  for  itself  a 
position  of  viwlity  and  nrr>r,;x'rity  in  the 
future.  The  government,  with  its  many  .awe- 
some duties  and  resp>onsibilitles  cannot  .md 
should  not  be  shouldered  with  the  t.i.<;k  of 
finding  a  way  out  of  the  freight  iorwarders' 
dilemma. 

A  key  V.I  efficient  intermodal  operation  is 
the  pyEteir.atic  flow  of  co;itainers  from  one 
transportation  mode  to  the  r.ext.  For  in- 
stance under  the  intermodal  concept,  a  con- 
tainer may  begin  its  journey  by  truck  In 
central  New  York,  be  transferred  to  a  rail 
car.  and  then  to  a  ship  in  the  Port  of  New- 
York,  where  it  ijegins  its  ocean  leg  of  the 
journey. 

Tills  operation,  It  seems  to  me.  will  have  a 
great  need  for  coordination  of  the  transition 
of  the  container  from  one  mode  to  another— 
say,  from  rail  to  ship.  Tlils  transition  does 
not  simply  Just  happen.  To  make  an  orderly 
movement  from  mode  to  mode,  I  would  think 
there  would  lie  :>.  great  need  for  a  person  who 
has  intimate  knowledge  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  the  variJUS  modes. 

Throughout  the  transportation  industry. 
the  freight  forwarder  is  recognized  as  that 
I>erson  who  is  constantly  exposed  to  and  who 
understands  the  mechanics  of  the  various 
modes  of  land  and  ocean  transjxirtatlon.  The 
freight  forwarder  of  today  might  well  be- 
come that  needed  link  in  tomorrow's  trans- 
portation system.  With  his  expertise,  the 
freight  forv.-arder  and  his  serivces  could  prove 
invaluable  in  making  the  intermodal  concept 
a  functioning  operation. 

Another  valuable  service  to  be  possibly  of- 
fered by  the  freight  forwarder  of  the  future 
Is  that  of  a  tariff  preparation  and  filing  serv- 
ice. Such  a  sei-i-ice  will  be  needed,  and  the 
freight  forwarder  could  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion in  this  area. 

In  summary,  there  seems  to  be  no  question 
but  that  the  freight  fonvarding  industry 
faces  a  dilemma  in  regard  to  its  future  exist- 
ence. 

The  problems,  however,  are  not  insur- 
mountable. The  thoughts  which  have  Just 
been  offered  are  but  a  few  of  the  alternatives. 
I  feel  certain.  However,  I  urge  you  to  review 
the  development  plans  in  your  Industry  to 
see  If  you  are  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  future.  The  task  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Hard  work  and  Imagination  are 
the  indispensable  Ingredients  for  unraveling 
the  knots  binding  the  shipping  Industry  to- 
day. The  rewards,  however,  are  considerable 
and  worthwhile.  In  pursuing  such  a  course. 
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you  will  be  contributing  not  only  to  your 
own  welfare,  but  also  to  the  welfare  of  the 
entire  transportation  Industry  and  our  na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Thank  vou. 


NATIONAL  AIRPORT  IS  JAMMED 
WHILE  DULLES  LIES  LARGELY 
FALLOW 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  line  with 
my  lonpstandine;  interest  and  concern 
with  re.'ipect  to  the  overcrowded  condi- 
tions at  National  Airport.  I  would  like  to 
focus  attention  on  an  editorial  which  was 
broadcast  July  25  and  26  over  WTOP 
radio  and  television.  Those  of  us  who  u.se 
National  arc  well  aware  of  the.se  over- 
crowded conditions,  while  Dulles  Airport 
operates  at  only  one-fourth  of  its  full 
capacity.  Tlie  manifestation  of  over- 
crowding is  seen  in  passenger  delay  and 
inconvenience. 

Tlie  reluctance  ol  the  airlines  to  co- 
operate in  rc.schedulin.s  flights  to  Dulles 
contributes  to  presently  overcrowded 
conditions  and  disturbing  jet  noi.'^e  to 
metropolitan  area  residents.  Hopefully 
the  airlines  will  I'calize  their  responsi- 
bility to  work  with  the  Government  lo 
provide  for  the  most  economical  and 
efficient  utilization  of  air  facilities  for  the 
comfort,  convenience,  and  safety  of  all 
concerned.  Otherwi.se.  the  Government 
may  be  compelled  to  intervene. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A  WTOP  Editorial 
Washington  has  probably  been  more  a  vic- 
tim of,  rather  than  a  contributor  to.  the 
alrwavs  congestion  which  in  recent  weeks  has 
tied  air  traffic  in  the  Ea.stern  United  States 
in  some  of  the  biggest  knots  yet 

But  If  New  York  City  <  r  some  other  place 
l:as  had  a  worse  time  of  it.  the  whole  ordeal 
lielits  up  the  future  like  a  bright  beacon. 
What  has  happened  in  the  air  and  on  the 
pround  around  the  big  Eastern  airport,',  tills 
month  will  continue  to  happen,  and  Wash- 
ington's dlfFiCUlties  are  bad  enough  on  an 
averaee  dav  wltliout  the  prospect  tf  some- 
thing worse. 

Congestion  and  delay  at  National  Airport 
are  old  scourges.  The  facility  handles  today 
some  2';  times  the  volume  of  pa.sscn"crs  for 
wi-.lch  it  was  designed,  and  if  that  ,-.1  n" 
doe'=;n't  spell  saturation,  nothing  does. 

Dulles  Airport,  meanwhile,  still  lies  larrely 
fallow  in  the  open  Virginia  countryside 
soutliwest  of  Washington,  and  it  is  near- 
criminal  for  such  a  resource  to  be  wasted 
while  National  Airport  continues  lo  be 
jammed. 

The  airlines—  not  to  mention  a  basketball 
(•f  Congressmen — have  balked  at  transfer- 
ring more  flights  to  Dulles  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  National  is  right  next  door  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  although  studies 
Indicate  that  something  less  than  half  of 
National's  customers  are  heading  to  or  from 
the  District. 

It  is  at  least  arguable  whether  the  com- 
muting time  to  Dulles  is  not  more  than  off- 
set in  a  great  many  cases  by  the  time  con- 
sumed by  aircraft  waiting  on  the  ground 
at  National  or  orbiting  in  the  skies  above  It. 
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How  the  carrtpni  ran  nfrloii«lv  iirtce  rh* 
lengthening  of  a  major  runway  at  National 
in  the  face  of  present  i-r'>wcnn«  and  the 
steady  escalation  of  p«\».ieriKer  unals  dettee 
lofflr 

If  WashuiKton  would  pro(\t  from  the  par- 
ticnilarlv  fni.striitlnif  situation  the  nation 
has  been  experlenclnt?  the  expansion  plans 
for  Natlon.il  should  be  abandoned,  with 
niiii-h  more  '.raffli-  diverted  to  Dulles 

With  the  regional  >ystem  thus  in  better 
bal mce  the  ordeal  of  travel  by  air  Is  sure 
Uj  be  less     .it  leuKt  for  i  time 


AMKHIC-AS   GRKATEST    KESUURCE; 
HER   PEOPLE 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PINNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tufsday.  July  30  1968 
M»  DENT  Mr  Speakei  ihere  was  a 
time  -Ml  ypars  past,  when  a  Nation's 
wealth  and  ix^wer  were  rnea.sured  by 
.such  things  a.s  natural  resource.s.  iieoK- 
raphy.  climate,  sue  of  the  pcpulaiion. 
and  other,  ^milar  yaid.sticlc.-  Today  the 
most  yaluable  re.sources  of  any  nation  are 
it.s  human  resources— specifically,  edu- 
cated and  MiKhlv  skilled  people  who  can 
create  new  knowledtre.  and  who  can  de- 
velop the  technolocy  to  apply  this  knowl- 
edKe    to    the    achievement    of    national 

The  young  nation  of  Israel  offers  a 
perfect  illustration  of  what  a  small  na- 
tion with  a  few  natural  resources  can  ac- 
complish when  Its  population  is  trained 
and  educated  Other  nations,  mainland 
China,  'or  example  demonstrate  the 
other  side  of  the  ctun.  that  enormous 
populations,  natural  resources,  and  lartte 
land  masses  do  not  automatically  lead 
to  economic  and  political  power 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  be  accused 
of  partisan.^hip  when  I  state  that  the  last 
two  Democratic  administrations  have 
fully  vmderstood  the  direct  relationship 
between  a  trained  and  educated  [xipula- 
tion  and  a  dynamic  urowini;  nation  exer- 
cising the  role  of  leadership  m  the  free 
world  The  .--tatistics  bear  out  the  claim 
I  :ust  made  .\s  a  member  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Lab^^ir  Committee.  I  have  had 
more  than  one  occasion  to  review  the 
levels  of  suppuit  by  the  Federal  CK)vern- 
ment  for  the"  education  of  Americas 
yrune  people,  the  Nation's  future  leaders. 

A  particularly  important  area  is  the 
field  of  higher  education,  for  it  is  in  oar 
colleges  and  universities  that  much  of 
the  new  knowledge  and  many  of  our  new- 
leaders  will  emerge.  In  fiscal  year  1961, 
reflecting  the  la^t  budget  prepared  by  the 
most  :ecent  Republican  administration. 
Federal  outlays  for  higher  education  and 
academic  research  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $1  billion.  For  fiscal  year  1968, 
Federal  funds  for  higher  education  c^me 
to  $3  9  billion— almost  a  400  percent  in- 
crea.se  These  facts  .>peak  for  themselves 

If  anyone  is  under  the  delusion  that 
President  J  hn.son  has  somehow  last  his 
sense  of  domestic  priorities.  I  invite  him 
to  spend  a  little  time  in  the  Nation  s 
.schools,  watching  a  great  and  growing 
investmCiU  :n  Ameiica  s  future 
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A  PORTRAIT  OF  A  GEORGIA  MAN: 
COURAGE  FOR  THOSE  LEFT  BE- 
HIND 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   i.ri'H(,iA 
IN    rHE  HOU.'-K  i>K  ia'.PHE.SENTATI VES 

Tuesdau    July  30    1968 

Mr  HAGAN  Mr  Si)eaker  many  brave 
.\mericans  have  died  in  the  \«.ais  fought 
bv  tins  coiintiA-  in  lUs  le.ss  than  JOO  years 
nf  existence  While  none  of  the  conflicts 
have  been  really  popular,  the  majority  <)f 
citizen.',  of  the  United  Stat.<-s  at  lea.st  un- 
derstood the  reasons  for  the  wars  being 
fought  In  the  ca.se  of  the  present  con- 
flict In  Vietnam  it  is  ea.sy  to  doubt  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  understand 
why  we  are  there. 

Too  many  people  u.se  our  invoUfment 
in  Vietnam  as  the  focal  iJoint  for  their 
mindle.ss  dl.ssenl.  and  far  to<.>  many  ;x)ll- 
ticians  u.se  it  as  a  •whlppinti  boy.  '  for 
their  own  self-seeking  purpo.ses 

But  I  am  proud  to  tell  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Georcian.s  are  aware  of  their 
priceless  American  heritage  And  it  is 
the  loved  ones,  especially  the  mpthers. 
who  are  all  too  acutely  awaro  i>f  the  high 
price  we  are  paying  in  the  n^ht  auamst 
Godless  communi.sm  This  wa.s  best  dem- 
on.strated  in  a  recent  newspaper  article, 
printed  initially  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  and  reprinted  in  the 
Ludowici.  Ga  News  on  July  18  of  this 
•  ear 
BniY   Dro  His  Pari      A   Portrait  or  a   Ck.  r- 

<  lA    Man      Couraoe    for    Thosk    l.tt-r    Br- 

IIIND 

iBy  Harold  Martin) 

Tlie  headlines  over  the  front  page  .stories 
say  2  Georgians  Killed  in  Vietnam" —  3 
Georgians  Killed  —  5  Georgians 

The  names  arc  listed,  and  their  home 
towns,  and  the  u.imes  of  their  wives  and  p.ir- 
ents  But  who  are  these  Georgians  who  ..re 
dving  in  Vietnam'  Wh.it  ure  they  like'' 

Here  Is  a  portrait  of  one  of  them: 

His  name  was  Billy  Sapp  and  he  lived  In 
Ludowlcl  He  was  25  years  old  and  a  Spec  4 
in  the  Infantry,  .md  he  h.id  been  in  the  Army 
less  than  a  year  when  lie  was  killed,  ilght- 
;ng  to  hold  a  hill  \n  Vietnam. 

The  people  in  his  home  community  re- 
member him  as  quiet,  well  behaved,  uiiwar- 
ake.  a  man  iinconvlnL-ed  that  he  had  any 
real  business  being  in  Vietnam  But  a  man 
iiiso  convinced  tliat  when  your  country  Is 
committed,  you  don  t  express  \our  opposi- 
tion by  burning  your  drntt  card. 

You  go  down  -ind  hold  up  your  hand  and 
sweiu-  to  protect  and  defend  your  country. 
,Tnd  you  go  where  you  are  sent,  and  you  do 
what  you  are  told  to  do 

.\nd  vou  discover  that  .is  danger  .md  hard- 
ship begin,  doubts  dissolve  The  jrreat  cama- 
riidene  that  links  men  who  share  a  common 
d-initer  takes  hold  of  you  The  Issues  of  right 
.»nd  wri>ng  become  academic  You  do  your 
best  because  you  cannot  let  your  comrades 
down 

And.  sometimes  you  die  But  in  dying,  you 
pass  on  some  of  your  courage  and  your 
strength  to  those  you  left  at  home  So  that 
they  remember  you  as  Mrs  Edwina  I^ong  re- 
members her  ion,  Billy  Sapp  .uid  writes  of 
him  in  his  home  town  paper  The  Uberty 
C'luiny  Herald 

Il'.s  dawn  .ind  m>  sons  coffin  lies  draped 
With  a  flag  m  our  living  room  He  has  spent 
his   ;a.M   night   ..t  home,     she  wrote. 
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"I  am  at  peace  now.  after  months  of  heart- 
ache and  worry—  first,  because  he  had  been 
wounded  twice,  then  the  missing'  message, 
then  death  We  thought  of  capture,  that  per- 
haps he  was  lying  wounded  somewhere  un- 
able to  get  help,  and  there  was  nothing  we 
coxild  do 

•  BUiv  tried  to  t-nlist  four  years  ago  I  went 
with  him  He  wanted  Xai  go  into  the  .service 
then  but  he  was  turned  down  He  worked  for 
a  while  then  when  the  world  .situation  grew 
worse  .md  the  demand  lor  'joldlers  greater,  he 
WHS  inducted  He  wa.s  then  24  He  was  trained 
.i«  Fort  Uenning  and  went  to  Vietnam  In 
November  1967  He  was  with  the  Fourth 
Uui.-.lon.  14th  Intaiitrv 

We  liK'k  him  in  the  plane  when  after 
his  training,  he  was  ordered  to  Vietn.im  .\s 
he  was  going  up  into  the  plane  he  droi)ped 
his  tickets,  and  had  Ui  come  Ixuk  tlown  and 
get  ihem  He  Just  smiled  Th.it  was  the  last 
time  I  saw  him 

■  I  [eel  that  I  want  to  }>.iy  tribute?  U)  him 
.md  all  the  others  who  have  died:  the  ones 
who  have  come  back  from  Vietnam  and  tJie 
ones  still  there  It  is  a  cruel  war,  .i  different 
war  but  I  know  from  my  Billys  letters  that 
ihey  know  what  they're  lighting  for  over 
there  What  they  .ire  aocompllslilng.  I  don't 
kiiow 

But  I  do  know  that  he  went  with  his 
ht-ul  held  high  and  proud  to  serve  his  coun- 
try E\en  though  he  was  my  son.  I  can 
truthfully  say.  he  was  the  most  un.selfish 
person  I  have  ever  known  He  put  others 
first  He  was  a  middle  child  wlUi  two  broth- 
ers *ho  have  received  honors  at  times,  but 
lie  was  never  Jealous  Although  he  was  not 
a  studious  i)erson.  he  loved  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  was  alwavs  proud  of  them  Billy 
Wits  not  !)erfect.  but  was  always  kind  and 
obedient 

His  quiet  smile  will  live  m  my  memory 
forever.  I  will  not  forget  tiie  times  he  went 
with  ine  to  the  doctor,  and  how  cimsiderate 
he  was  of  me  His  favorite  expression  was 
Take  It  easy'  when  warning  me  not  to  drive 
t<x.  fast  or  Take  care'  which  lie  wrote  on 
the  b;uk  of  his  picture  that  he  gave  me 

We're  going  to  Ills  funeral  today,  and 
I  will  hold  my  head  high  because  he  would 
want  me  to 

■  He  knew  we  loved  him  From  his  letters  lie 
knew  our  hetirts  .and  prayers  were  with  him 
He  knew  he  had  a  Job  to  do  over  there  and 
he   did    It    to    the    best   of   his   ability 

Dear  Gixl  give  me  the  courage  to  live  not 
in  vain  because  I  have  been  spared,  and 
I  pray  that  he  .md  so  many  others  have  not 
died  in  vain,  but  that  somehow  this  world 
will  bec<>me  a  tjetter  place  bcc-ause  of  the 
.s.%cnfice  our  sons  are  making 

'They're  saying  to  us.  'To  you.  from  fall- 
ing hands  we  throw  the  torch,  be  yours  to 
hold  It  high.' 

I   feel  that  my  Billy  has  done  his  part  " 


NICHOLAS  ROYCE  AND  EASTERN 
ORTHODOXY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CAIJrORlClA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents who  resides  in  Hollywood. 
Cai*f ,  has  waged  a  tireless  and  outstand- 
ing campaign  on  behalf  of  more  than 
6  million  conuniuricants  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  faith  in  the  United  States.  I 
should  like  to  bring  the  example  of  his 
dedicated  crusade  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
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Nicholas  Royce  began  his  personal 
struggle  for  national  recognition  of 
Eastern  Orthodoxy  11  years  ago,  2  years 
after  he  settled  In  California,  where  the 
first  Orthodox  church  in  the  continental 
United  States  was  established  in  1806. 
Since  that  time  he  has  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing acknowledgment  for  Orthodoxy  in 
many  State  legislatures,  in  the  military 
services,  at  the  governors'  conference, 
with  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  Bureau  of  Adoptions, 
and  the  film  industry.  Recently,  the  city 
council  of  Los  Angeles  paid  tribute  to 
Mr,  Royce  In  a  resolution  recognizing  his 
"selfless  dedication  to  the  Orthodoxy  and 
his  fellow  man,  as  well  as  the  enrichment 
of  spirit  which  he  has  brought  to  our 
city." 

During  his  Army  days  following  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Royce.  whose  family  name 
is  Vlangas,  became  aware  of  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy  as  a 
major  faith.  Following  military  service, 
he  traveled  throughout  the  United  States 
as  an  entertainer,  and  his  conviction  that 
the  2,000-year-old  religion  did  not  enjoy 
the  place  it  shotild  have  grew  even 
stronger.  For  this  reason,  in  1957  he 
launched  his  campaign  to  insure  greater 
recognition  of  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  To- 
day, California  is  one  of  more  than  35 
States  whose  legislatures  have  passed 
bills  recognizing  Eastern  Orthodoxy  as 
the  "fourth  major  faith." 

In  1960,  Mr.  Royce  terminated  his 
career  in  show  business  and  became  a 
loan  service  officer  in  Beverly  Hills.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  Youth  Coimcil  of  Southern 
California,  vice  president  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Youth  of  America  at  St. 
Sophia  Cathedral  in  Hollywood,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Mayor's  Council  of  In- 
ternational Visitors  in  Los  Angeles. 


GALLAGHER  CALLS  AGE  DISCRIMI- 
NATION WASTE  OF  VALUABLE 
HUMAN  RESOURCES 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  of  national  crisis,  all  of  us 
realize  the  importance  of  utilizing  all  our 
human  resources  to  meet  the  complex 
problems  which  confront  our  Nation. 
We  can  be  justly  proud  of  the  tremen- 
dous strides  that  Congress  has  made  In 
eliminating  the  waste  of  human  re- 
sources through  discrimination  based  on 
race,  religion,  and  sex. 

This  editorial  from  the  Elizabeth  Daily 
Journal  of  June  12  calls  attention  to  an- 
other form  of  discrimination  which  re- 
sults in  the  waste  of  valuable  human  re- 
sources :  age  discrimination.  Many  skilled 
and  hard-working  Americans  between 
the  aaes  of  40  and  65  experience  great 
riifHculty  in  finding  emplojrment.  This 
means  a  loss  of  economic  productivity 
that  this  Nation  can  ill  afford. 

I   believe  that  every  Member  should 
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read  this  penetrating  analysis  of  what 
has  been  done  and  what  remains  to  be 
done  In  dealing  with  this  problem.  I  in- 
sert the  editorial  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Age  Discrimination 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  the  Civil 
Bights  measures  of  the  past  few  years  goes 
Into  eflfect  today  with  only  a  half-hearted 
chance  •    •    *. 

In  a  period  that  stresses  youth,  from  edu- 
cation to  rights  on  the  campus,  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  points  up  the  failure  of  labor 
and  management  to  protect  the  rights  of 
workers  bet'ween  the  ages  of  40  and  65.  'I'oo 
often  they  have  fallen  victim  to  the  youth 
emphasis  In  hiring  practices  and  labor  con- 
tracts. 

Employers,  undertaking  insurance  and  re- 
tirement programs,  have  sometimes  claimed 
It  Is  too  costly  to  take  a  man  on  a  new  Job 
If  he  Is  in  the  40  to  65  age  bracket.  Labor 
unions,  through  pressure  for  early  retire- 
ment, sometimes  at  the  age  of  55,  have 
harmed  the  interests  of  older  working  men 
who  And  It  necessary  or  convenient  to  switch 
jobs  In  mld-Ufe.  Thus,  the  drive  for  eco- 
nomic security  has  made  millions  insecure. 

This  type  of  either  deliberate  or  uncon- 
scious discrimination  is  a  moral  blight  that 
has  been  an  injustice  to  many  of  the  men 
who  struggled  through  the  nation's  depres- 
sion, helped  mold  the  labor  movement,  and 
were  Instrumental  In  creating  the  Ameri- 
can Industrial  complex.  Where  their  experi- 
ence once  was  important  In  finding  a  new  Job 
and  helping  an  employer,  they  are  now 
looked  upon  as  insurance  risks;  a  denial  of 
the  spirit  of  early  American  enterprise. 

The  most  concrete  provision  of  the  new  law 
forbids  the  Inclusion  of  age  preferences  in 
Job  advertisements.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
law  does  not  cover  situations  where  age  is 
a  "bona  fide"  Job  qualification  or  where  em- 
ployment of  an  older  worker  would  violate 
the  "bona  fide"  employe  benefit  plan.  These 
are  wide  loopholes  that  must  be  closed. 

The  final  measure  should  not  be  a  man's 
age,  no  more  than  his  skin,  religion  or  na- 
tionality, but  his  ability  to  perform  a  par- 
ticular job  It  Is  long  past  time  that  some  of 
those  employe  forms,  worked  out  by  such  ex- 
perts as  psychologists  and  personnel  man- 
agers, included  a  lew  important  human 
equations. 

One  of  these  should  obviously  be  whether  a 
man  has  reached  the  age  at  which  he  is 
loyal,  experienced  and  hard  working.  A  great 
many  of  those  kind  of  people  are  found  in  the 
40  and  65  and  over  age  bracket. 
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EUROPEANS  VIEW  OF  U.S. 
POLITICS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1968 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
recess  for  the  political  conventions,  it 
bears  recalling  the  1960  campaign  and 
the  controversy  over  our  image  abroad. 

The  concern  abroad  over  U.S.  politics 
is  to  be  expected.  I  insert  into  the  Record 
two  interesting  articles  on  current  Eu- 
ropean views  of  U.S.  politics  by  the  dis- 
tingtiished  international  columnist.  Du- 
mitru  Danielopol,  which  appeared  in  the 
Sacramento  Union  July  22,  and  the  Illi- 
nois State  Journal  on  July  27: 


[Prom  the  Sacramento  Union,  July  22,  19681 

The   New   Nixon's   Success 
(By   Dumltru   Danielopol) 
Washington. — •'Wtio     will     be     the     next 
president  of  the  United  States?" 

The  question  Is  asked  every  American  who 
visits  Europe  this  year. 

The  question  reflects  the  realization  that 
the  philosophy  of  the  president  ■will  affect 
the  lives,  well-being  and  liberty  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people 

What  will  his  attitude  be  about  'Vietnam, 
the  Middle  East,  detente."  trade,  and  the 
dollar  crisis  etc  "' 

Between  now  and  November  the  candi- 
dates win  be  carefully  scrutinized,  their 
policies  examined  and  their  words  weighed 
and  interpreted. 

Leading  newsmen  from  Europe  are  already 
arriving  to  look  at  the  presidential  hopefuls 
and  at  our  elections 

One  such  visitor  was  Drago  Arsenljevlc 
of  'La  Tribune  de  Geneve."  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Swiss  papers.  One  of  his  assignments  was 
to  take  a  close  look  at  "the  new  Nixon"  front 
runner  of  the  Republican  Party. 

In  a  feature  article,  he  described  his  meet- 
ing with  the  former  vice-president  at  a  dinner 
where  Nixon  was  the  key  speaker.  The  Euro- 
pcEin  journalist's  views  are  Interesting. 

He  WTiS  struck  by  the  strict  security  meas- 
ures taken  since  the  assassination  of  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  and  the  general  emphasis 
m  .J^merlca  on  law  and  order 

•■.\Y\\  I  like  Geneva  very  much  .  .  ."  Nixon 
told  the  Swiss  newsman  "It's  such  a  beauti- 
ful city,  so  clean  .  .  .  and  so  safe." 

"The  last  word  translates  into  one  of  the 
most  Important  preoccupations  of  a  candi- 
date t-o  the  presidency  m  1968."  wrote  Ar- 
senljevlc. 

Nixon  insisted  especially  on  the  respect  of 
the  law.  "There  is  no  progress  without  order," 
he  said. 

Of  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  other 
Republican  candidate  who  lives  in  the  .same 
apartment  liouse  in  New  York  with  the  form- 
er vice-president    .Nixon  quipped: 

'My  Vv'ife  is  not  at  all  jealous  of  the  gov- 
ernor's apartment,  for  we  Intend  to  move 
soon  m  a  liouse   .   .   ." 

Everyone  under.^tands  that  tliat  house 
would  be  white  the  Swi.s,s  newsman  remarked. 
Nixon's  criticisms  against  the  ;idministr.i- 
tion.  which  are  many,  were  limited  to  the 
la.st  five  years  although  the  Democrat.;  liave 
been  in  ])ower  for  eleht. 

"Nixon  only  alms  at  the  John.son  adminis- 
tration and  not  .;t  that  ol  John  Kennedy." 
Arsenljevlc  WTOte. 

Of  Hubert  Humphrey.  Nixr,n  said  "He  will 
have  a  new  smile,  a  new  accent  but  It  is  the 
same  m.'in  who  lias  supported  President 
Johnson's  policies  with  more  vigor  than  -.he 
President  himself  If  he  comes  to  iK.wer 
nothinc  ■s^'ill  be  changed  m  the  United  .St.it' 3 
In  the  r.ext  four  year.s  " 

The  country  needs  new  Icsdership.  X:xon 
said. 

"We  will  win  in  1968.  bec.'uise  the  par'v  is 
stronger,  because  we  control  more  citie.s,  be- 
cause we  have  more  representatives  of  -.lie 
people:    1968  is  a  Republic:.n  year  " 

What  does  the  Swiss  think  of  N:x.,i;'s 
chances? 

"The  liall  crumbles  under  applause,  he 
wrote  as  he  described  the  CiOP  dinner  Peo- 
ple are  on  their  feet,  waving  their  arms  in 
the  air.  Smiles    Fhishes 

"The  'new  Nixon's'  success  is  lndl.sput:tble  " 

I  From    the   Illinois   State   Journal     Ju'.y    27, 

1968] 

NixoN  Worrying  Russians 

( By  Dumltru  Danielopol  i 

Washington. — "Mr.      Kosygin      ;s      voting 

early  and  he  is  voting  for  Hubert  Humphrey," 

quipped  London's  "Economist." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


July  JO,  190S 


It   sees  the   Kremnnii   ft«r««nent    to   talk 

about  nuclear  arm*  Imuts  tM  a  ,;e«ture  to  j,1c1 
Democrats 

The  Russians  have  apparently  been  Ret- 
timt  nervou*  about  the  poBsIblUty  that 
Richard  Nlxnn  mlitht  be  elected 

They  have  been  clrr>ppJnK  hlnt«  the  Lon- 
don weeklv  savs  that  they  want  the  next 
i>resident  of  the  United  3tiite«  to  be  a  man 
who  will  continue  Mr  Johnsons  poMcy  of 
c<->operatlon  with  the  Soviet  Union  They 
(i  .'.ibt  whether  Nlxi>n  would  run  his  foreign 
policy  -hat  wav    and  they  mleht  be  right  • 

The  Russians  have  taken  a  hand  in  Ainerl- 
c.in  elect loi;s  tjefore 

Pormer  Premier  Nikua  Khrushchev  h.ta 
taoaeted  openiv  that  he  helped  J-hn  F  Ken- 
nedy into   the  White   House   in    lt>60 

Its  n.'t  >l.ffl  'lit  to  •uiilerKtnnd  why  the 
Soviet*  prefer  to  see  Humnhrev  in  the  White 
Houie  He  ha«  alreaUv  s  >ld  he  w  .u:d  follow 
the  detente  .nul  ;..►■  .ireful  engaKement  policy 
cf  Presidetii  Johu.s..n 

The  vice  president  talkji  of  "the  new  era 
of  American  forelRh  policy   ' 

Twenty  years  »«o  the  United  States  was 
vlrtu^Uy  the  only  source  of  power  .n  the  non- 
Comrauolst  world,  he  said  and  We  faced 
an  aKsressive  and  hltchly  cenualtzed  Com- 
munist bU>c  '■ 

Western  Bvir..pe  ,^nd  Japan  tottered  on  the 

brink  of  chao« 

But  today  things  have  changed.  Humphrey 

says. 

••The  cold  'jvar  betweeti  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  wanln?.'  he  says 

The  Communist  countries  no  Ioniser  poee 
a  in..noUthlc  threat  and  there  is  a  prospect 
of  further  elTorts  toward  disarmament 

Western  Europe  -ind  Jap.in  cin  stand  on 
tncir  own  feet. 

Humphrey  sees  new  priorules.  new  poucies 
and  a  new  .sense  of  purpose 

■Thev  demand  a  shift  irom  poUcles  of  con- 
frontulun  ..uu  containment  to  policies  of 
reconcliuulon  and  peaceful  engagement."  he 

said.  ,       , 

The  pollcv  of  the  admmistraiK.n  has  been 
b  ised  on  the  premise  that  friction  between 
some  Communist  countries  and  sicns  of  in- 
dependence and  liberalization  in  others  rep- 
resent <i  major  change  m  the  balance  of 
power.  Therefore  communism  .is  such  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  particular  are  no  longer 
a   threat    to    the    free    *orld.    thev    conclude 

Republicans  lia-,e  been  more  cautious. 

A  special  paper  prepared  by  the  BepubU- 
can  C v.rilin.itine  Cjmmittee  last  April  ques- 
Uoned  whether  these  ch.in.!;es  ire  profound 
and  signitlcunt  enough  to  justify  the  Demo- 
crats' current  .irdor  for  detente  with  the 
Conunvimsts" 

While  Czechoslovakia  5  bid  for  some  degree 
of  freedom  .occupies  Western  ittentlon  Rus- 
sia pursues  old  imperiuist  traditions  in 
other  .vre.is  It  moved  into  the  Me<llt*rruneHn 
and  IS  working  Us  way  into  the  Middle  East, 
North  Africa,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

The  Soviet*  aim  to  fill  the  oU-rlch  vacuum 
left  by  the  British  retreat  from  e««t  of  Suez. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  HEALTH  CARE 
CENTERS 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOVEl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 


Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  notable  ad- 
dress by  Willard  B.  Simmon,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Druggists,  on  July  15,  1968.  raises 
a  ver\'  pertinent  point  to  what  Is  devel- 


opinK  within  the  Irameworlc  at  the  ad- 
ministration s  war  on  poverty. 

Tlie  oeftce  of  Eeonornlc  Opportunity 
has  undertaken  a  program  dubbed 
•Neighborhood  Health  Care  Centers." 
which  i.s  lorcmg  independent  retail 
pliarmacies  out  ol  business  and  undcr- 
mining  our  free  enterprise  system. 

I  insert  at  this  point  m  Uie  Record  the 
foUo-Ains  .sumtnary  and  highlights  by 
Mr.  Carl  WiLson.  the  Seventh  Missouri 
District  congre.ssional  intern  from  Drurj- 
CoUft'f  S;in.n«fii='Ui.  Mo.  of  Mr  Sim- 
mons addrc.s.s  on  this  .subject: 

Althuutjh  'he  .National  Association  of  Re- 
tall  Druggists  supports  NeUhborhcxxl  Health 
Center?.  11  does  .strongly  i.pp<vse  a  pharmacy 
being  established  m  these  centers  when  there 
are  a  sufflcienl  number  <4  retail  aru«  stores 
m  the  kihetlo  areas  or  the  areas  m  which 
NelKhburhood  Health  Centers  have  been  es- 
tablished  ■ 

Community  Action  Prourams  have  been 
ors;anized  to  work  with  he  Ollice  of  Kco- 
no.nuc  Opportunity  to  establish  Neighbor- 
hocl  Health  Centers  In  ciltlerent  areas  In 
the  relatively  tew  .such  Ceuttrs  now  m  oper- 
ation, niobt  have  set  up  on-Mie-prenUse  dis- 
pensaries which  iire  providing  drugs  to  the 
people  eligible  lor  services  under  Title  19 
of  the  law. 

This  18  being  done  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
pharmacy  services  are  available  in  ihe  area 
through  existing  neighborhoixl  drug  st.jre6 
The  NARD  believes  that  the  OEO  .should 
take  steps  to  insure  that  it«  k'uidelines  are 
enforced  at  the  level  of  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Pro^crams  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966  requtre  '.Maximum 
feafclble  utilization  of  exUtlng  agencies  and 
resources  However.  Corr.munlty  Action  rto- 
gratn  Agencies  in  many  ureas  are  not  foUow- 
mg  the  OEO  guidelines  Local  pharmaceuti- 
cal associations  are  not  being  consulted  El- 
forts  to  implement  the  t  cndor  vvsfem  where- 
by local  pharmacies  may  participate  In  liUing 
prescriptions  and  providing  medicines  to 
people  eligible  under  Title  19  rules,  are  be- 
ing oppo-sed  by  many  boards 

iv.e  t^UibUshmenl  of  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  dispenaaries  arc  not  >>nly  expensive, 
but  unnecessarily  duplicative  as  well  They 
do  not  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
II  .mlc  Opportunity  Amendments  Thus  dis- 
regarding private  busines-ses  m  the  area  and 
pharmacies  are  probably  more  capable  of 
rendering  belter  service  to  those  people  whom 
the  Government  Is  uylng  to  help. 

The  one  excuse  which  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  Officials  voice  for  creation  of 
these  on-lhe-premlse  dispensaries  in  Nelgh- 
borho.xl  Health  Centers  Is  thetr  claim  that 
they  can  offer  medicines  to  Title  19  at  costs 
to  the  Government  which  will  be  lower  than 
ljc.>l  pharmacies  can  meet  .Accordmg  to  Mr. 
.Simmons'  speech,  "this  would  be  done  by 
using  tne  power  of  government  buying  agen- 
cies. This  would  be  further  accentuation  of 
the  uneconomic  and  unfair  methods  of  pric- 
ing brought  .vbout  through  the  coercive 
p<v.vers  of  Government  purchasing  agents— 
.tddlng  to  the  unfair  burden  now  resting  on 
the  general  pubUc  to  subsidize  government 
•economies'  through  lugher  prices  of  medi- 
cines for  individual  citizens  • 

The  economics  of  theee  Health  Center  dis- 
pensaries will  have  an  effect  on  the  commu- 

ruty : 

1.  Reaction  entirely  foreign  to  the  Ameri- 
can scene. 

2.  Pharmacists,  as  taxpayers,  will  support 
a  project  that  will  seriously  hurt  their  own 
business 

3  Lose  to  tlie  community  of  the  multiple 
serv  ices  of  the  dru«  store 

4  (tone  also  will  be  the  many  auxiliary 
services  needed  by  Tlt.e  19  j>aaents,  service* 


which  in  ail  likelihood  will  not  be  offered  to 
Uiem  by  the  Federal  Oovermnent  financed 
dispensary. 

5  Loss  of  business  to  the  entire  commu- 
nltv 

6  l/oss  of  employment  of  good,  hard- 
working cltlae^n-taxpayen  who  previously 
have  be^-n  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Ihere  ran  also  be  delayed  acUon  economic 
boinbehells  such  as  a  loss  annually  In  tax 
revenues 

The  .NAliD  s  poslUou  regarding  this  Office 
of    Economic   Opportunity   program   is: 

1  U>cnl  pharmaceutical  associations 
should  have  a  role  in  the  establishment  of 
Neighborhood  Health  Centers. 

•2  l,cx-al  pharmacists  should  be  .seated  on 
boards  responsible  lor  Community  Action 
Programs. 

J.  I^rescrlptlons  written  by  Health  Center 
phvslclans  should  be  lilled  In  commuuity 
phiirmacies  under  a  vendor  payment  program 
so  that  such  pharmacies  may  dispense  pre- 
scription medication  to  Neighborhood  Health 
Center  recipients  at  no  charge  w  patients. 

4  The  Center  patients  should  have  Iree- 
dom  of  choice  in  s-eiecting  ph.\rmaclcs  to  hll 
their  prescriptions — just  as  any  other  .^mer- 
.can  h.is  such  ireedom  of  choice. 

5.  At  the  National  level,  .i  permanent  ad- 
visory committee  consistinc  of  representa- 
tives nf  the  OEO  and  the  NARD  should  be 
esuiblished  to  .set  up  guidelines  for  imple- 
menting pn-^per  pharmaceutical  service  at  the 

local  level.  ritjr-. 

Another  cause  of  action  tupgested  by  NARU 
IS  to  transler  the  entire  NHC  program  Irom 
the  Oftice  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
l.ire  Under  HEW.  drugs  would  he  provided 
NHC  recipien»..s  under  the  Title  19  Medicaid. 
Program  which  would  recognize  the  private 
sector  and  the  vendor  .-^ystem. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  address  is 
available  for  tho.se  interested  who  would 
care  to  pursue  this  in  complete  detail. 


TO  A  GREAT  PHIL.-VNTHROPIST 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    .N"rW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few 
davs  ago  our  u-real  city  of  New  York  suf- 
fered a  .severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Isaac  Shalom.  We  are  deeply  aware 
how  keenly  !u.s  family  and  his  friends 
suffered  from  the  loss  of  his  life.  His 
philanthropic  instincts  are  known 
throughout  our  land  particularly  tho.se 
whose  lives  were  in  a  creat  measure  en- 
riched by  his  generosity— the  homelcs.?. 
the  sick, "the  young  in  need  of  education, 
the  eldeilv  in  need  of  solace  and  comfort, 
and  the  deprived  .seeking  a  lair  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  life.  A  wonderful  hus- 
band and  father.  Isaac  Shalom,  must 
have  looked  upon  every  human  being  as 
a  member  of  his  family. 

His  philanthropy  was  endle.ss.  He 
served  as  president  of  Temple  Shaare 
Zion  of  Brooklyn  as  well  as  its  guiding 
spirit  for  many  years.  He  was  honorary 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Mirrer  Yeshiva  and  gave  of  his  time  and 
worldly  gods  endlessly  and  selflessly  to 
the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Torah 
throuj^hout  the  community. 
Deeply  dedicated  to  Judaism  and  to 
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the  cause  of  Israel,  he  was  an  active 
leader  In  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and 
Israel  Bonds.  In  all  areas  of  himian  needs 
he  dedicated  his  energies  and  spiritual 
leadership. 

There  is  ven,-  little  we  can  say  or  do 
to  ease  the  pain  and  suffering  of  his 
family  and  his  friends.  To  them  I  can 
offer  only  the  solace  of  his  memory  and 
compassion  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of 
those  whose  lives  are  touched  by  Isaac 
Shalom. 


PRIVATE  SECTOR  MUST  DO  MORE 
TO  REMEDY  URBAN  ILLS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    KEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  business 
and  industry,  in  cooperation  with  all 
levels  of  government,  are  indeed  striv- 
ing to  provide  job  training  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  so-called 
hard-core  tzroups  In  our  Nation's  urban 
centers.  Although  much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  a  pood  start  has  been  made.  The 
July  1968,  issue  of  New  Jersey  Business 
carries  an  excellent  account  of  some 
initial  successes  in  Newark,  N.J.,  but 
underscores  the  need  for  further  efforts 
by  the  private  sector  of  our  economy.  I 
commend  this  article,  which  is  reprinted 
following  my  remarks,  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Job  Training:  Self-Renew.^l  for  the  Hard- 
core Unempioyed— Business  and  Industry 
IjOok  for  New  Wats  To  Help 
(By  William  .'\.  Mercer,  coordinator.  Business 
and  Indufirial  Coordinating  Council. 
Newark  i 

Job  trauimg  and  employment  of  hardcore 
unemployed  and  underemployed  in  our 
urban  centers  is  one  of  the  natlon^s  most  ur- 
gent needs.  The  violence  of  last  Eummer  and 
events  after  tlie  assassination  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  substantiate  the 
enormity  of  the  situation. 

Most  businessmen  are  Equal  Opportunity 
Employers,  have  signed  the  President's  Plans 
for  Progress,  have  familiarity  with  the  Civil 
Rights  Bill  of  1965.  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Act  of  1904.  submit  annual  forms  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
are  itnowiedgeable  about  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and 
know  about  academic  and  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  in  federal  assistance  programs. 
They  have  acquaintance  ■with  other  uplift 
legislation  peared  to  marshal  the  untapped 
talent  of  residents  locked  in  our  nation's 
phettos  and  locked  out  of  the  common  labor 
market,  yet  their  overall  comprehension  of 
the  manpower  crisis  Is  thin. 
A  briel  overview  is  in  order. 
In  the  past  few  years  some  100  American 
commumties  have  felt  the  impact  of  violence, 
riots  and  street  disorders  that  have  resulted 
In  more  than  100  lives  being  lost  and  prop- 
erty damage  exceeding  a  billion  dollars. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  urban  crisis  Is  the 
l.«k  of  a  national  resolve  to  get  on  with  the 
urgent  business  of  solving  race  problems, 
and  root  causes  producing  these  eruptions. 
Until  we  do,  our  cities  ■will  continue  to 
explode. 

I  pave  a  talk  at  the  National  Conference 
on  Black  Power  last  summer  immediately 
after  the  ordeal  of  Newark's  upheaval.  I  was 
pivrn  a  very  rough  time  by  black  militants 
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who  told  me  I  was  wasting  my  time  suggest- 
ing things  that  business  and  industry  might 
do  for  the  black  community.  They  were  con- 
vinced you  don't  care.  Dick  Gregory,  com- 
menting on  the  lack  of  equal  opportunity 
and  Justice  for  Negroes,  put  it  very  starkly. 
He  said.  "Black  people  may  not  have  the 
capacity  to  build  up  our  cities,  but  they  cer- 
tainly have  the  power  to  burn  them  down" 

The  task  t.>day  is  to  pet  businessmen  to 
broaden  their  etlort.s  alonp  the  manpower 
front  or  to  pet  orpaniz.itions  involved  m 
rlghtinp  some  of  ihe  wronps.  There  are  many 
examples  of  pood  propriims  that  can  be 
duplicated  m  uiiy  communily  Urbanolopists 
like  Moynihan.  Ylvi-sakcr,  Bundy  and  Clark 
have  produced  creative  pl.ms  ;ilmed  ut  alle- 
viating many  pressinp  urbim  problems. 

What  must  be  done  ii.i;-  been  Bpelled  out 
ratner  clearly  with  other  r.ction  phm.s.  There 
js  the  experience  ol  ihe  Marshall  Plan  In 
Europe.  Operation  Bootstrap  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Ihe  complete  assimilution  ol  Hungarian  ref- 
ugees into  l.'ie  American  mainstream,  and 
the  movement  of  (iisad  van  taped  African 
bushmen  to  the  world  stage  ol  poverninp 
more  than  .1  dozen  nations  AU  ol  this  after 
World  War  II.  It  can  and  h.t.s  ueen  onne  In- 
creased .issistance  on  all  ironts  must  be 
forthcominp.  Now  business  leaders  are  bemp 
a^kcd  to  use  their  expertise  und  unmatched 
know-.how  to  po  into  this  nation's  asphaii 
j-jnglcr,  and  tram  and  hire  hardcore  unem- 
ployables. 

VVhilc  money  alone  is  not  the  answer,  it  i.s 
needed  in  l.ir  ;'re:iter  :ibundance  and  should 
be  administered  in  much  bef^er  fashion  tlinn 
IS  currently  the  case. 

At  this  point  I  should  brlnp  m  Newark 
and  a  rather  unique  organization  known  its 
BICC  (Business  <v  Industrial  Ccx)rdlnatinc 
Council!  Despite  the  fact  the  BICC  Is  not 
quif;  live  years  old.  its  employment  and 
training  proeriims  have  ^cen  the  entry  of 
disadvantaged  people  uf  Greater  Newark — 
mostly  Neero  and  Puerto  Ric.in — into  over 
15.000  jobs  :.nd  training  opportunities. 

Over  *20  million  has  been  funneled  Into 
Newark  during  the  past  four  years  for  all 
tv]jcs  of  nianpov.er  programs,  yet  the  town's 
.idult  unemployed,  estimated  at  14  000  by 
a  recent  Rutacrs  study,  is  relatively  un- 
chanpcd  ircm  1960.  This  is  so  mainly  be- 
cause business  and  industry  has  been  only 
superficially  involved  and  a  great  deal  of 
•'creammp  oH"  cf  marginally  unemployed  and 
upgrading  of  a  few  showpiece  Neeroes  lia-s 
been  done.  Truthfully,  we  haven't  even  kept 
pace. 

To  have  a  meaningf-ul  job  development  and 
training  program,  several  things  have  to 
liappen.  High  on  the  list  must  be  a  company's 
firm  resolve  to  carry  out  equal  opportunity 
on  a  positive  action  basis.  The  word  must 
come  down  from  the  top.  In  hard  fact  it 
makes  little  difference  to  the  new  employee 
if  he  is  hired  because  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion or  simply  because  the  company  believes 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

In  the  final  analysis,  business  and  Industry 
Is  the  main  source  of  employment.  What- 
ever the  reason  if  there  is  a  real  desire  to 
employ  minorities  and  It  is  personally  com- 
municated by  top  executive  personnel,  the 
job  will  be   done. 

A  major  point  In  employing  hardcore 
males  is  the  use  of  community  people  to 
help  in  recruiting  him.  Recruiting  ghetto 
women  has  never  been  a  problem:  and  the 
well-documented  story  of  the  alienated  Ne- 
gro male,  who  is  still  the  victim  of  a 
matriarchal  society,  is  an  obstacle  to  be  over- 
come. He  simply  does  not  walk  into  a  plant 
and  aggressive  ouueach  by  a  person  like  him- 
self Is  the  only  way  of  bringing  him  into  a 
program. 

Ab  a  start  a  company  could  set  up  a  short 
term,  pre-vocational,  pre-hire  program  that 
will  give  hardcore  applicants  a  chance  to 
pass  entrance  requirements.   This  is  an  ef- 
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fective  means  of  getting  around  the  stock 
company  phrase  that  "we  really  want  to  do 
something  but  cannot  lower  our  Ftandards" 
This  means  an  in-plant  program  aimed  at  a 
community's  unemployed  and  not  neces- 
sarily those  who  will  work  for  the  companv. 

We  have  established  18  of  these  satellite 
programs  with  the  help  of  some  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  companies — Prudential  Insur- 
ance. Western  Electric,  RCA.  Public  Service. 
HoSmann-La  Roche.  Mutual  Benefit  Life 
Insurance.  New  Jersey  Bell  and  the  state's 
three  largest  banks  Liberal  assistance  has 
come  also  from  the  Urban  League  of  Essex 
County.  United  Fund  agencies,  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education  and  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  Companies  should  join  with 
communily  agencies  and  government  to 
broaden  their  experience. 

Exactly  ■who  is  a  hardcore  job  applicant '' 
Two  and  a  half  years  ago  BICC  began  a  study 
to  determine  this.  After  checking  out  more 
than  600  files,  we  turned  up  an  -average" 
type  In  general  makeup  he  is  a  29-year-old 
Negro  male  witli  a  tenth  grade  education. 
Born  in  the  South,  lie  has  held  seven  semi- 
bkilled  and  unskilled  jobs  in  factory  and 
service  areas.  He  is  usually  unable  to  pass 
standard  entry  level  tests  and  Irequently  lias 
run  afoul  of  the  law  at  least  once. 

In  spue  of  this — with  training— he  can  and 
does  perform  ably  In  belter  paying  jobs  Our 
SEED  I  Skill  Escalation  ^:  Employment  Devel- 
(ipmenti  praduute  trainees  are  doiiig  ■ft-ell  in 
pood  jjaymp  positions  averaging  $2.27  per 
hour  nlthough  most  of  them  scored  only  half 
as  well  as  the  national  average  in  commercial 
tests.  .Apparently  there  is  little  correlation  . 
Ijetween  passinp  tests  and  job  performance. 
Incentive  is  a  much  greater  lacior. 

Similar  to  all  workers  liardcore  applicants 
have  a  variety  of  problems.  Health  is  a  prime 
cause  of  rejection.  But  often  these  difficulties 
are  corrected  by  dental  work,  eyeglasses  or 
other  ."^imple  treatment.  Day  care  is  another. 
Many  women  v.-ould  like  to  enter  training  but 
cannot  leave  their  children.  Bonding  for  in- 
surance and  financial  positions  excludes 
manv  hardcore  people  and  lack  of  hlph  school 
diplomas  represents  still  another  barrier. 

In  training  tlie  hardcore,  counselling  and 
guidance  of  u  personal  and  vocational  nature 
IS  an  absolute  must.  Short  training  periods 
v.i\\  not  overcome  deprivations  and  hopeless- 
ness shaped  during  a  lifetime. 

Make  sure  that  motiv.ition  and  Inspiration 
are  part  of  your  training  program.  Give  him 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  way  your  com- 
pany is  run  and  the  prevalence  or  lack  of 
discrimination.  But  be  sure  he  knows  that 
if  he  exhibits  proper  work  attitudes  and 
completes  training  that  he  can  reasonably 
expect  to  obtain  a  permanent  job  or  to  be 
upgraded.  Remove  the  credibility  gap  and 
institute  a  climate  of  bellevabllity  and  con- 
cern. 

Transportation  is  tin  acute  problem  for 
ghetto  people.  The  very  jxxjr  do  not  own 
cars  and  if  a  company  is  located  in  suburban 
or  semi-rural  areas  tliese  people  lire  stymied. 
Many  firms  now  provide  bus  trancportation 
to  pick  up  and  return  these  people  to  a  cen- 
tral downtown  point. 

Most  of  what  I  have  written  conies  from 
mv  experience  with  our  second  experimental 
and  demonstration  project — Project  SEED. 
During  a  16  month  period  that  ended  last 
April.  2.400  persons  were  entered  in  18  train- 
ing programs.  1.126  have  completed  training, 
134  are  still  in  training  and  920  or  81  percent 
of  those  completing  programs  are  employed. 
SEED  received  $1  4  million  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Commerce  and  HEW  and 
several  giant  New  Jersey  corporations.  Better 
than  25  percent  came  from  local  business 
and  industry. 

Jobs  axe  being  developed  for  graduates 
that  will  improve  final  ngures.  One  impor- 
tant development  ■wUl  be  to  speed  up  the 
time  lapse  between  completion  of  training 
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and  starting  on  the  Job  Pord  Motor  Com- 
pany's •Ghetto  3torefronf  progrmm  and  the 
Bell  System  companlee  in  New  Jersey  con- 
ducting a  similar  insUnt  Job  program  for 
500  hardcore  appUcanta.  are  two  examples 
of  avoiding  thU  delay  The  Bell  systems 
project  Is  a  direct  result  of  New  Jersey  Bell 
and  Western  Electric  involvement  in  Project 
SEED 

The  business  community  of  Greater 
Newark  even  with  lU  many  shortcomings.  Is 
one  of  the  moat  enlightened  In  the  country 
in  the  area  of  manpower  training  and  Job 
development  The  »400  000  U  i?ave  SEED  in- 
cluded personnel,  equipment  and  actual 
cash  contributions  Present  at  SEEDs  algn- 
mi?  ceremony  in  Washington  Its  SEED  Cen- 
ttr  dedication  or  other  events  were  men  like 
OrvUle  Beal.  president  of  Pr  .Jentlal,  Robert 
Perifuson.  president  of  Pirst  National  SUte 
Bank  of  New  Jersey  Richard  Scudder  pub- 
lisher of  the  Seuark  Sfu-i.  Edwin  Snyder 
president  >>f  Public  Service  Admiral  Albert  C 
Mamma,  chairman  and  president,  is  well  as 
Peter  Barno  vice  president  of  Worthlngton 
Crporatlon.  Cuthbert  Cuthbertaon.  works 
manager,  and  Paul  Smith  public  and  labor 
relations  manager  of  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany; former  Governor  Robert  B  Meyner 
and  senior  vice  president  Lawren.e  H<>Kuet  of 
Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chemicals  There 
.ire  many  more  At  -satellite  graduations.  C 
Malcolm  Davis,  president  of  Pldellty  Union. 
John  Magovern.  president  of  Mutual  Bene- 
flt.  and  Robert  LUley.  president  of  New  Jersey 
Bell  Telephone  Company  personal Iv  handed 
out  certltlcates  to  SEED  trainees  ooinplellng 
programs  on   their  premises 

Public  Sen-Ice  Electric  .ind  Gas  Company, 
a  number  of  New  Jersey's  leiidlng  pharma- 
ceuticals, and  other  .ompanles  have  led  up- 
lift programs  In  the  Central  Ward  Efforts  like 
this  are  minimizing  hiring  barriers  which 
presently  keep  untold  numbers  out  of  entry- 
level  Jobs. 

These  programs  are  be«innlng  to  i<et  the 
message  across  to  Newark  s  black  community 
that  business  and  industrv  really  does  care. 
This  growing  concern  wat.  evident  in  a  Peb- 
ruary  7  Job-A-Thon  to  support  Project 
TEAM.  Newark  s  Concentrated  Employment 
Program  The  Job-A-Thon  was  a  luncheon 
featuring  OrvlUe  Seal  C  Malcolm  Davis, 
Herbert  Seegal.  president  of  Bamberger  s- 
New  Jersev  and  Whitney  YounR.  executive 
director  of  :he  National  Urban  League  It 
was  arranged  by  the  Greater  Newark  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Over  200  companies  were 
urged  to  hire  rEAM  pei>ple  from  25  rensus 
tracts  with  the  greatest  poverty  and  un- 
employment. 

Now  the  assistance  given  to  manpower  ef- 
forts by  Newark  s  National  Alliance  )t  Busi- 
nessmen I  NAB)  to  open  up  2.800  summer 
Jobs  for  youth  and  2.000  permanent  jobs  for 
adults  18  further  evidence  of  business  con- 
cern Some  80-odd  management  people  have 
been  loaned  to  NAB  •<■  recruit  Jobs  :<ir  the 
hardcore 

Nowhere  else  in  the  ■  nuitry  has  Industry 
sponsored  a  project  such  as  BICC  s  latest 
manpower  program.  SEED  II.  which  sup- 
plants SEED  .md  guarantees  employment 
to  I  400  people  when  '.hey  complete  train- 
.ng  programs  in  machine  skills,  clerical 
office  skills,  and  in  a  d(»zen  or  more  satel- 
luee  This  kind  of  cooperation  has  made  the 
Urban  League  of  Eaaex  County,  which  is  the 
employment  arm  of  the  BICC.  the  best  Job 
placement  agency  of  the  84  leagues  around 
the    ountry 

Another  example  of  local  busine««  back- 
ing was  the  Palm  Sunday  March  for  Under- 
standing in  which  over  25.000  people  partici- 
pated National  Education  Television  filmed 
the  March  and  concentrated  on  walking 
businessmen  who  live  In  the  suburbs  NET 
plans  to  make  a  documentary  of  the  historic 
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walk  The  Greater  Newark  Chamber  pur- 
chased 10,000  'I  Care'  buttons  and  black 
armbands  that  were  distributed  by  the 
thoiLsaxkds  to  the  marchers  This  kind  of  co- 
operation conunued  through  April  9  when 
over  200  people.  Including  prominent  busi- 
nessmen Journeyed  to  Atlanta  for  the  funeral 
services  of  Dr  King  Planes  were  donated 
and  cash  contributed  by  the  business  com- 
munity in  order  for  many  of  the  Newark 
area  mourners  to  make  the  trip 

The  series  of  tragic  tires.  Including  the 
flve-block  holocaust  of  April  20  that  left 
over  600  people  homeless,  has  also  been 
taken  on  .is  a  concern  of  Newark  business 
and  industry  Literally  tons  of  clothing 
furniture,  fcxxl  and  [>er»onal  assistance  have 
been  provided  for  the  fire  victims  A  perma- 
nent and  much  needed  vehicle  to  deal  with 
disasters  has  emerged  A  coordinating  com- 
mittee .omprlsed  of  business  and  social 
agencies  will  be  able  to  come  forth  in  the 
future  and  better  deal  with  crisis  conditions 
.So  forward  looking  has  been  business  that 
the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  or- 
ganized a  community  development  council 
to  help  ease  social  problems  The  Commit- 
tee of  Concern  that  emerged  from  last  sum- 
mer s  searing  disturbances  has  Influenced 
business  U>  help  .se.t  up  a  Clreater  Newark 
I'rban  (.•<iiUltl(jn  which  will  dwell  on  total 
(..mnuinlty  problems  Even  BICC  has  been 
tielped  to  independent  funding  for  the  first 
time  in  Its  hlsujry  thanks  to  the  Newark 
Chamt)er  and  the  C.reater  Newark  Develop- 
•neiu  Ciamcll 

Some  skeptics  .ire  of  the  opinion  that  all 
of  these  efforts  may  not  be  sulBclent  to  save 
Newark,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  business- 
men Is  getting  infectious  and  If  It  continues 
lo  enlarge,  will  be  the  City's  salvation. 


July  JO,  1908 

A  MEANINGFUL  GROUNDBREAKING 
IN  MINNEAPOLIS 


CHEERS  FOR  FRANCES  KNIGHT. 
DIRECTOR  OP  THE  PASSPORT 
OFFICE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PrNNSTl-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HEPREiSENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr     FULTON    of    Penns>-lvania,    Mr. 

Speaker.  I  submit  for  the  Record  the  cx- 

rellent   editorial    from   the   Washington 

Evening   News.   Monday,  July  29.   1968: 

FoRMuiA  roB  EmcriNCT 

Herewith  a  few  kind  words  about  a  Govern- 
ment .igen.-y 

Since  1959,  the  Pasap<irt  Office  In  a  period 
of  bureaucratic  proliferation  and  increasing 
demand  for  service,  has  saved  more  than  $13 
million  for  the  American  taxpayer  while 
issuing  and  renewing  1 1 ,440 OOO  passports 
and  collecting  >86  million,  which  went  Into 
'he  U  3  Treasurv 

In  a  report  to  her  staff  the  other  day 
Frances  G  Knight,  the  director  of  the  Pass- 
port Office,  pointed  out  how  this  happy  re- 
sult had  been  achieved: 

We  have  made  some  notable  strides  In 
bringing  about  management  and  adminis- 
trative improvemenu  as  a  result  of  working 
smarter  rather  'han  harder,  thinking  for- 
ward rather  than  backward,  and  examining 
carefully  operational  details  In  our  constant 
search  for  more  economy   ' 

The  day  of  the  Jumbo  Jets,  when  still  more 
Americans  will  be  Journeying  abroad,  la  not 
far  off.  The  Passport  Office  Is  already  gear- 
ing up  for  the  new  demands  that  will  be 
made  on  It  We  have  no  doubt  that  Its  de- 
dicated staff  will  meet  the  challenge 

Other  Government  agencies  please  note. 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNCSOTA 
IN    niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  ground  was 
broken  this  month  In  southeast  Minne- 
apolis for  an  expansion  of  the  Pillsbury 
Co.s  research  and  development  facilities. 
Two  factors.  I  think,  gave  the  occasion 
special  significance: 

Pirst.  Pillsbury  has  chosen  to  build  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  Itself  instead  of 
moving  to  the  suburbs. 

Second,  the  expansion  is  an  important 
step  toward  greater  cooperation  among 
private  industry',  government,  and  a 
major  educational  Institution,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  Howard  E.  Bauman.  Pillsbury's  di- 
rector of  corporate  research,  effectively 
summed  up  the  meaning  of  the  event  in 
the  following  speech  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies: 

Today  Is  a  milestone,  I  believe.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Pillsbury  Research  and  Development. 
I     say     "milestone'     because     Pillsbury,     by 
breaking  ground  here  and  committing  to  the 
future    of    this    area.    Is    demonstrating    by 
action,  not  by  words,  what  It  Intends  to  do, 
and  thus  14  placing  faith  In  the  city's  total 
movement  toward  urban  revival.  In  this  age. 
when  most  researcli  and  developonent  labora- 
tories are  moving  to  the  country.  I  think  our 
ground  breaking  here  today  Is  quite  unique 
The  decision  to  remain  here  is  not  one  taken 
lightly  but  IS  the  result  of  careful  study  and 
long-range  planning    For  many  years  within 
The    Pillsbury   Company   Research    and    De- 
velopment   we    have    had    the    privilege    of 
developing     associations     with     Government 
ivgenclee.    Universities   and    Institutes    These 
arrangements  have  allowed  us  to  become  in- 
volved   in    the    broad    spectrum    of    research 
acurttles   that  have  Included  such  areas  as 
aerospace,  both  In  food  safety  and  pollution, 
nutritional  problems  of  countries  such  ae  El 
SaU-ador,    microbiology   of    foods   moving    in 
international     commerce,     nutritional     and 
medical  problems  In  the  Inner  cities  and  in 
areas  such   as   Appalachla.  These  and   many 
m  -re  have  created  an  awareness  on  our  part 
>>f   Uie  complexity  and  enormous  magnitude 
of  research  problems  we  face  In  the  future. 
Tliese     problems    faced    by     one     alone    are 
frightening   and   raise  the  question,  "Do  we 
have   the  resources  to  meet  the  challenge?" 
The    impact    of    this    question    Is    reinforced 
when  one  realizes  that  there  Is  a  shortage  of 
c<;)mpetent  scientists  today  and  there  will  be 
for  nianv  years  to  come  It  Is  a  fact  that  most 
problems  today  are  so  complex  that  no  one 
scientist    by    himself    could    hope    to    know 
enough   disciplines   well  enough   to  work   by 
himself     Strict    specialization    In    sclentihc 
disciplines  Is  becoming  less  common,  causing 
us  to  lose  depth  or,  to  put  It  another  way. 
not    keeping    the    hoppers    filled    with    basic 
data  upon  which  Ideas  are  built    Because  of 
competitive  pressures  and  variety  of  projects, 
most  Industries  cannot  afford  to  keep  scien- 
tific specialists.  Most  applied  research  Is  now 
done  on  a  team  basis    How  will  we  meet  the 
challenge? 

I  'hlnk  the  step  the  Pillsbury  Company  has 
taken  today  is  at  least  a  giant  stride  In  this 
direction  Why?  We  have  to  consider  one  of 
our  biggest  dangers  today— the  rapid  out- 
dating  of  sclentuts  Many  fields  of  science 
are  advancing  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and 
the   scientist  who  does  not  take  deliberate 
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steps  to  remain  current  will  soon  be  trying 
to  solve  new  problems  with  archaic  tools. 
The  Pillsbury  Company's  decision  to  remain 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota will  be  an  invaluable  asset  to  us  In  re- 
search and  development — first  because  of 
ready  access  to  a  library  impossible  to  dupli- 
cate within  industry:  second,  our  personnel 
can  attend  iliusses  and  earn  degrees  more 
readily:  third,  the  ability  of  those  with 
degrees  to  remain  upKlated  through  close 
association  lourlh,  the  stimulating  Inter- 
change that  can  take  place  between  scientist 
of  academla  and  private  Industry;  fifth.  Joint 
seminars  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
many:  ilxth,  I  would  hope  to  see  an  increase 
m  the  utilization  of  Industrial  scientists  as 
occasional  lecturers  at  the  University, 

Besides  the  problem  of  updating,  there  Is 
also  the  increasing  cost  of  facilities  and 
equipment  The  lime  will  soon  be  upon  us 
when  facilities  or  equipment  will  have  to  be 
utilized  nearly  continuously  to  Justify  the 
cost,  as  mvich  as  computers  are  time-shared 
today  How  will  all  this  be  achieved?  I  be- 
lieve only  by  industry,  government  and  Uni- 
versities accepting  certain  roles.  For  Instance, 
the  deep  scientific  specialists  will  be  almost 
entirely  University,  with  Government  and 
Industry  financing  Facilities,  and  especially 
sophisticated  equipment,  will  be  mainly  Gov- 
ernment financed  for  Joint  utilization.  How 
win  industry  contribute?  I  believe  by  sup- 
plying the  applied  research  to  move  basic 
data  to  fruition,  to  provide  an  outlet  for 
University  personnel  to  work  with  their  Ideas 
and  by  suppUlng  the  managerial  skills  to 
make  this  lype  of  interrelationship  work. 


WILLIAM   .J.   CASEY:    A  CONCERNED 
CITIZEN 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NrW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30,  1968 

Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr.  Speaker.  William  J. 
Case>'  of  Roslyn  Hartwr,  N,Y„  is  a  well- 
knowTi  and  distinguished  citizen  resid- 
ing in  the  Third  Congressional  District, 
which  I  am  proud  to  represent. 

Recently  Bill  Casey,  who  I  am  pleased 
to  know  personally,  instituted  a  pro- 
gram of  challenge  grants  to  encourage 
local  hiph  .school  students  to  sF)end  their 
summers  in  productive  research  and 
other  constructive  activities.  Under  this 
program  Mr,  Casey  awards  grants  of 
up  lo  $250  to  students  who  submit 
project  ideas  worthy  of  support.  Such 
a  program,  as  conducted  by  an  individ- 
ual, is  a  worthwhile  way  to  encourage 
young  people  to  continue  valuable  re- 
search, A  similar  program  could  well  be 
conducted  by  individuals  or  industry  or 
labor  unions  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  would  serve  the  dual  purpose  of 
occupying  the  time  of  young  people  and 
fostering  constructive  efforts  among  high 
school  ape  youth. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  July  18  Community  Newspapers  re- 
garding the  Casey  Challenge  Grants  so 
as  to  give  my  colleagues  an  Idea  of  the 
projects  in  this  worthwhile  program; 
a  program  that  might  well  be  a  model 
adaptable  to  other  communities  through 
the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 
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Casey  Challenge  Grants  Insphie  Youth 

Projects 
Thirteen  high  school  students  from  the 
North  Shore  ■will  spend  the  summer  on  proj- 
ects of  their  own  devising,  as  the  result  of 
presentations  of  challenge  grants  from  the 
Sophia  and  William  Casey  Foundation  of 
Oreenvale 

The  ^'^ants  ranging  Irom  $10  to  ;j250.  sup- 
port constructive  summer  projects  showing 
self  starter  initiative  and  special  promise  of 
personal  development.  Of  9S  applications  re- 
ceived from  Nassau  County  high  .school  stu- 
dents, a  total  of  45  were  approved. 

The  majority  of  the  applications  were  ori- 
ented toward  electronic,  biological  and  other 
scientific  subjects  The  foundation  set  two 
financial  limits  on  its  .support'  no  grant 
would  exceed  $250  and  the  total  amount 
would  be  about  $5,000 

The  13  North  Shore  students  whose  proj- 
ects were  funded  are  listed  below 

Meg  Bogln.  Great  Neck  North  Hieh  School. 
received  $100  lor  a  study  of  the  linpulstic 
aspects  of  the  barrier  between  the  Spanish- 
speaking  Mestizo  and  Nahuatl-speaking  In- 
dian in  Mexico  Ml.s,s  Bogln  will  spend  the 
summer  in  Mexico 

Jean  Boltz  of  Herrlcks  Senior  HiGh  received 
$50  for  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  skin 
grafting  and  it-s  uses  a:;  applie<!  to  plastic 
surgery. 

Brian  Bosy,  North  Shore  iliph  was  riven 
a  grant  of  $150  to  construct  a  metal  lathe. 

William  Brennan  of  Glen  Cove  High  School 
will  conduct  a  research  study  of  the  con- 
trast of  the  view  of  man  expressed  in  an- 
cient philosophy  and  drama  to  that  expressed 
in  20th  century  drama,  with  a  grant  of  $100 
Robert  Eden  of  Friends  Academy  will  ob- 
serve by  microphotopraphy  the  chromosome 
changes  m  the  blood  leucocytes  in  karyole 
normal,   abnormal,   and   LSD   blood. 

David  Jouard  of  North  Shore  High  was 
presented  $200  for  the  preparation  of  a  set 
of  short  films  that  will  promote  interest  in 
math  without  the  use  of  any  words,  spoken 
or  written. 

Daniel  Klehart  of  Herrlcks  High  will  con- 
duct on  Identification  of  pigments  on  paint- 
ings by  a  chemical  process  to  determine  age 
and  or  fraud,  with  a  $90  award. 

Frank  Leto  of  Schrieber  High  School  will 
make  two  8  millimeter  color  films,  one  docu- 
mentary; one  animated,  with  $100. 

MaryMcCartin  of  Herrlcks  High  will  con- 
duct a  nursery  school  for  neighborhood  chil- 
dren, under  a  $100  grant 

Erin  OHare  of  Herrlcks  will  study  the 
possibilities  of  glazes  with  a  $100  award. 

Jesse  Perry  of  North  Shore  High  was 
granted  $200  for  a  study  of  the  selective 
breeding  of  Hyalophora  Cecropia  ( moth  I  and 
its  rearing  of  offspring,  in  an  effort  to  trace 
inheritance  pattern  of  pupal  and  Imaglnal 
traits. 

Robrt  Steingart  of  Roslyn  High  School  was 
given  $25  for  continuation  of  a  self-designed 
self-constructed  computer,  capable  of  un- 
derstanding the  spoken  voice. 

Two  Weber  Junior  High  students  in  Port 
Washington.  Tom  Wood  and  Don  Wile,  were 
given  a  $175  grant  for  an  experiment  with 
the  design  and  construction  of  amateur  'VHF 
transmitting  antennas. 


NORFOLK  MANS  FIRM  AIDS  NAVY, 
AIRLINES 


HON.  PORTER  HARDY,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  on 
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article  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Richmond  Times-Disptach  entitled 
"Norfolk  Man's  Firm  Aids  Navy,  Air- 
lines." Tlie  article  relates  to  the  contri- 
butions which  Mr,  William  L.  Shepheard, 
Sr,,  has  made  and  to  his  selection  as  Vir- 
ginia's Small  Business  Man  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Shepheard  i.s  a  prominent  constit- 
uent and  friend  of  mine.  I  know  of  many 
significant  achievements  by  his  finn.  and 
am  pleased  that  he  has  been  recognized 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Tlie  news  st<ji->'  from  the  Times-Dis- 
Ijatch  follows: 

NoRKoiK  Mans  Firm  Aids  Navy  .^iri.i.nk.s 
in  1938.  a  26-year-old  Norfolk  businessman 
oi>ened  a  one-man  sheet  metal  shop  in  a 
cramped  10-foot-square'  wooden  building, 
William  L  Shepheard  Sr  h.as  been  assem- 
blinp  ;:  sm;ill  industrial  empire  ever  since 

TTie  enterprise  tfxik  off  from  the  start. 
Sheet  metitl  contracting  has  evolved  Into  the 
manufacture  of  .secret  release  mechanism  for 
the  Navy's  Talos  surface-to-air  missiles,  air- 
conditioning  systems  for  commercial  aircraft 
and  dry-docked  atomic  submarines,  and 
ground  support  equipment  lor  airplanes, 
Livrger.  more  sophisticated  projects  are  on  the 
drawing  board. 

Shepheard's  wcxiden  building  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  $2-million,  80,000-square-foot 
plant  on  a  three-acre  site  in  Norfolk  .sales 
have  multiplied  more  than  100  times,  to  $1 
minion-pUis  a  year.  ^ 

HONORED    HERE 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  which 
helped  guide  the  expansion  of  Shepheard's 
buslnes.s,  look  note  of  his  success  yesterday 
and  honored  him  a.s  ■Virginia's  Small  Busi- 
ness Man  of  the  "i'ear  US.  Sen  Harry  F. 
Byrd  Jr.  made  the  award  presentation  at 
ceremonies  In  the  auditorium  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Building  here. 

We  were  so  crowded  when  we  first 
started,"  Shepheard  recalled  in  an  interview 
after  he  received  the  award,  "that  we  would 
park  a  car  sideways  between  the  building 
and  the  curb  and  do  a  little  work  In  be- 
tween." 

In  1946.  Shepheard  expanded  the  sheet 
metal  company  that  bore  his  name  into  Alr- 
A-Plane  Corp  ,  which  he  heads  as  president 
and  treasurer.  TTie  firm's  main-product  is 
mobile  air-conditioning  systems  it  sells  to 
airlines  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Projects  in  various  suages  of  development 
include: 

1  Mobile  airport  control  towers  being  built 
under  a  $400,000  contract  from  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency.  In  case  of  an  emergency, 
such  as  fire,  helicopters  would  fly  the  sub- 
stitute towers  in  and  place  them  into  posi- 
tion. 

2  A  powered  wheel  '  to  tow  the  giant 
Boeing  747.  which  is  scheduled  to  be  in  serv- 
ice in  September  1969.  Tlie  plane  will  weigh 
800.000  pounds  fully  loaded,  Shepheard  said, 
and  there  are  no  towing  devices  large  enough 
to  do  the  job  now.  It  would  take  a  150  000- 
pound  tractor  to  move  the  plane,  but  a 
machine  that  heavy  would  tear  up  the  run- 
way, he  said.  Alr-A-Plane's  patented  cog-like 
invention — weighing  about  40,000  pounds — 
will  be  set  in  tracks  and  driven  manually.  It 
will  also  be  able  to  move  the  supersonic 
transport  iSSTi— loaded  weight:  one  million 
Ijounds— when  it  is  completed  Shepheard 
said.  The  first  powered  wheel  "  is  expected 
to  be  installed  in  Chicago  within  15  months 

With  200  employes,  Air-A-Plane  is  still 
classified  as  a  small  business,  but  Shepheard 
doesn't  plan  to  keep  it  that  way.  While  "our 
company  is  still  a  flea  on  the  tall  of  the 
growing" airline  business,"  he  said,  "we  expect 
our  little  flea  to  grow  right  along  with  It." 

Other  awards  presented  by  SBA  yesterday 
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went  to  John  V  Sh»nd.  program  director  of 
WTVR^TV  for  public  service  televUlon 
■,rogr.immlns;.  CalUe  R.  ritanley.  dUUlbuOve 
educiition  supervisor  for  Hlchxnond  public 
schools,  for  his  work  In  business  iind  mAn- 
.'pment  education:  Tyler  Whitley,  buslnew 
eJltur  of  The  New»  I^eiwler.  for  sta-tewld* 
business  reporting:  Berkeley  G  Burrell.  Na^ 
■.lonal  Buslneas  League  president,  for  public 
ier'.  Ice  work  in  Richmond  and  Norfolk,  and 
to  24  ABA  employes  Also  two  groups  of  em- 
ployes were  honored. 


MEMORIAL    DAY    CEIIEMONTES    AT 
ANTIETAM  NATIONAL  CEMETERY 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

or    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPREKENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speeke*.  on  Memorial  Day  it  was  my 
privilege  to  take  part  in  the  traditional 
commemorauve  ceremonle.s  at  the  An- 
tleUm  National  Cemetery  in  Sharpsburg, 
Md.  The  mam  speaker  ai  these  services 
was  LTC  Boyd  T  Bashore.  from  the  U.S. 
Army  War  College  at  Carii.sle  Barracks. 
Pa.  His  addre.ss  was  a  thouehiful  and 
thouRht-pro%okin«  tribute  to  the  men 
now  fighting  with  .such  valor  :n  Vietnam. 
and  to  the  countles.s  thousands  ol'  citizens 
who,  without  benetlt  ,)!'  publicity,  are  do- 
ing all  tliey  can  to  .support  the  •■fforts  of 
our  officers  and  men  on  the  front  lines. 

I  would  like  to  ;)lace  these  remarks  in 
Uie  Record  at  this  point  and  call  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeasues; 
AODttEss    BT     LTC     Boyd     B.*sh..iik     >or    tk« 
MEMoaiA-     Ceremony     at     Anttetam     Na- 
tional Cemltehy.  SHARPSBmc.  Md    May  30. 
1968 

Some  people  say  that  In  these  troubled 
limes  .\merica  has  no  heroes  Some  say  that 
many  of  our  citizens  do  not  support  The  Free 
World's  effort  to  .stop  the  Communist-!  so- 
called  ■war  ->f  national  liberation"  In  Viet- 
nam That  Americans  do  ni>t  :igree  with  the 
sacrtflces  that  .ire  being  made  there,  not  only 
by  the  Vietnamese  people  themselves,  but  by 
the  people  cf  the  many  "ther  nations  who 
fight  iind  advise  the  Vletn;imese  along  with 
your  fellow  Americans  A  portion  of  what  I 
read  and  some  .f  what  I  see  on  television 
seems  to  confirm  this 

On  the  other  hand  here  In  Sharpsburg 
today  I  have  seen  thousands  of  Americans 
who  .ire  pruud  •o  retain  our  cherished  .Ameri- 
can values.  Americans  who  obviously  still 
care  and  have  not  forgotten  Your  actions 
tend  to  refute  much  of  what  I  have  read, 
seen  iind  heard  elsewhere  But  becau.se  what 
you  have  done  today  ;s  'radltlonal  and  patrt- 
otlc  .ind  IS  not  controversial  ir  >sen.satlonal. 
It  is  not  so  newsworthy,  certainly  nut  on  a 
national  level  Yet  the  actions  of  :i  compara- 
tive handful  of  organized  militant,  and  vocal 
p^f.ple — much  smaller  than  the  .aggregate  of 
those  who  participated  In  vour  ceremonies 
here  today  oftentimes  are  iflven  !iatlonwlde 
publicity  that  sways  our  nation  and  even  the 
World 

Because  i>f  this.  I  thought  a  great  deai 
.ibt)ut  a  subject  appropriate  for  your  historic 
Memorial  Day  occasion  .And  I  flnaily  decided 
to  tell  you  about  two  people  and  one  Incident. 
These  two  men  and  the  Incident  I  will  relate 
thrust  hard  agairist  much  of  what  I  hear  and 
read—  although  they  were  unconnected  and 
on  .ppoeit?  ends  of  the  spectrum  of  war  In 
Vietnam.   More   poeltlTely   and   dramatically 
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than  polls  or  organjied  demonstrations,  these 
few  people  and  this  erent  show  the  hearts 
of  a  croBS  section  of  Americans  The  total 
number  of  people  who  parUclpated  In  this 
event,  a  somewhat  unique  sampling  of 
American  public  opinion,  was  at  least  com- 
petitive with,  and  In  many  cases  greater 
Th:iii  those  Involved  In  the  more  publicized 
polls  .ind  demonstriiUons  that  receive  nation- 
wide reci>gultlon  .For  example,  the  Gallup 
PoU  is  based  on  random  samplings  of  1.500 
people  far  less  than  were  active  here  today 
in  Sharpsburg  )  I'erhaps  by  my  quickly  re- 
lating these  two  dltlerent  stories  you  can 
Judge  lor  yourself  how  Aniertcans  feel  iilxjut 
theFr  heroes  of  today-  In  tact,  whether  or  not 
.■\iiierUa  hAs  any  heroes  and  heart  left 

la  l,i'i<5  1  w.^-s  assigned  to  the  United  States 
Army  J5th  In.'antry  UlMslon  in  Hawaii.  At 
that  time  the  Tropic  Lightning-  division 
had  been  .ilerU-d  and  was  preparing  to  deploy 
to  Vietnam 

During  this  same  lime  Hawaii,  our  50th 
imd  newest  »tat*.  seemed  to  have  Us  share  of 
mlUUinl  Vletnlks,  pacifists,  and  dissenters 
They  organized  a  movement  to  send  material, 
money,  blood,  .md  literature  to  the  Commu- 
nist Viet  Cong  imd  Hanoi  On  another  occa- 
sion placard-bearing  demonstrators  greeted 
President  Johnson  during  his  visit,  pictures 
of  them  were  later  used  lor  international 
C<immunlst  propaganda  And  at  another  time 
a  polltl.aJ  science  club  in  the  University  of 
Hawaii  published  a  distressing  document,  a 
I^lmer  for  Trea.son.'  which,  .imong  other 
things,  virged  American  soldiers  In  Vietnam 
to  turn  a^aULst  their  officers  and  shoot  them 
in  "he  back 

Quite  prcdl-tubly.  these  groups  and  their 
rictur.les  received  considerable  publicity 
Articles  .md  pictures  were  printed  m  news- 
papers On  television  the  ais.seuters  appeared 
and  were  featured  and  interviewed  at  length. 
However,  when  the  people  of  Haw.ill  heard 
that  the  Tropic  Lightning  Division  w;is  pre- 
paring to  go  to  Vietnam  they  .i^ked  Major 
General  Pred  Weyand,  the  division  com- 
m-uider.  How  can  we  help^"  After  some  de- 
liberation Hawaii  decided  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign throughout  the  Islands  to  collect  ma- 
terial for  our  soldiers  to  take  with  us  and  to 
use  in  our  civic  action  campaign,  in  revolu- 
tionary development,  to  help  the  Vletuamese 
people  They  called  this  their  "Helping  Hand" 
campaign. 

The  entire  state  mobilised  Governor  John 
.A  Burns  lent  his  prestige  with  a  lormal  proc- 
l;\matlon  and  put  the  admlnlstraUve  ma- 
chinery of  the  government  behind  the  drive 
The  civic  leader  who  sparked  the  campaign 
was  Honolulu's  ftnancler.  Mr  Chlnn  Ho  Every 
major  civic  organization  participated  In  one 
w.iy  or  another  the  Boy  .Scouts,  the  various 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  Klwanls.  Uons. 
Rotary,  American  Legion,  JayCees.  Udles  and 
children's  organizations,  and  the  business 
conununlty. 

General  Weyand  described  the  results  .is 
"an  incredible  outpouring  of  money  and 
Items,"  Governor  Burns  said  that  the  people 
of  Hawaii  had  shown  'once  again  the  heights 
we  c.in  reach  when  all  segments  of  our  com- 
munity combine  their  resources  toward  a 
single  objective" 

The  civic  action  ".immunltlon  "  which  had 
been  donated  to  the  Tropic  Lightning  Dlv- 
son  weighed  350  tons  and  consisted  of  57  000 
cubic  feet  of  commodities  A  conservative 
estimate  valued  these  supplies  at  8800.000, 
not  including  .ilnu«;t  J6.000  In  currency. 
Highly  prized  .sanltaUon  and  health  Items 
made  up  .U  tons,  there  were  55  tons  of  chil- 
dren a  Items,  ii  tons  of  basic  work  equip- 
ment. 200  tons  ol  clothing:  and  finally  20 
tons  :>:  nuscellaneous  m.iterlal.  Less  than  a 
year  later  It  was  estlm.tted  that  this  Helping 
Hand  "  inaterl.il  had  been  Issued  to  .i;. proxi- 
mately 60,000  Vietnamese  .md  that  t:-.e  con- 
tinuing weekly  average  of  [*r<tons  being  ;is- 
slsted  was  in  excess  of  3.000 
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To  me  the  impressive  contrast  comes  when 
the  Helping  Hand  figures  are  compared 
against  the  earlier  campaign  waged  by  the 
Vietnlk  dissenters  to  help  the  Viet  Cong.  Do- 
nations from  Hawallans  to  help  the  enemy 
were  less  than  $500"  The  anarchic  iwUtlcal 
bclence  club  at  the  University  of  HawaU 
which  had  received  all  the  attention  num- 
bered  IMS   th.in   50  active  members. 

Tlius.  the  quiet  Americans  of  Hawaii— that 
painouc,  nonextremlst  majority  of  any  cltl- 
/.enry-  hiid  outdone  themselves  By  their 
Helping  Hand  vote"  they  had  stolen  the 
thunder  from  the  Vietnlks.  Anything  shout- 
ed by  Hawaii  fellow-travelers  had  been  rele- 
gated to  a  whisper  The  Tropic  Ughtnlng  Di- 
vision had  .immunltlon  that  certainly  was 
different  from  the  biuslc  loads  carried  by  con- 
ventional combat  divisions  In  wars  past;  In 
fact  the  division  had  an  internal  civic  action 
capability  to  light  the  unconventional  "other 
war  "  of  .i  magnitude  possessed  In  the  begin- 
ning by  no  other  comparable  combat  orga- 
nization of  the  Army.  .Navy,  Marine  Corps,  or 
.Mr  Force  in  Vietnam. 

But  I  am  sure  that  prior  to  this  none  of 
you  in  the  audience  ever  heard  that  story 
of  Hawaii's  Helping  Hand"  campaign  to 
.-uwlst  the  people  of  Vietnam  and  the  Amcrl- 
(  an  soldiers  who  are  flghUng  with  them  The 
sUjry  is  not  controversial  enough  for  nation- 
wide coverage  And  yet  less  than  six  days  ago 
I  read  a  half-column  article  In  the  New  York 
Times*  describing  In  detail  the  student  pro- 
tests at  the  University  of  Hawaii  over  the 
failure  to  ttrant  tenure  to  the  professor  who 
was  the  ad-lsor  to  the  student  club  that 
pvibli.shed  the  '  l^lmer  for  Treason."  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  At  most,  some  600  people 
were  reported  to  have  j^artlclpated. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  shift  the  ^ccne  from 
Hawaii    to    Vietnam    and    change    the    Ujpic 
tr   in   pacification   to  combat    Almost  a   year 
has  i-one  bv  .since  that  Helping   Hand   cam- 
paign  During  much  of  this  period  I  had  the 
privilege    to   command    the    2d    Battalion   of 
the   27th   Infantry,    "The   Wolfhounds,"   and 
only    a   ?hort   time   before   had   reUnquished 
this  command    One  afternoon  In  the  Spring 
of     67,    northwest    of    the    Mlchelln    Rubber 
plantation  in  Tay  .Ninh  Province  In  Vietnam, 
elements  of  the  division  came  across  a  heavily 
fortified,    expertly    camouflaged    Viet    Cong 
base  camp  In  the  Jungle.  This  enemy  camp 
was  a  hornets  nest,  heavily  mined  and  booby- 
trapped,  with  snipers  tied  and  hanging  from 
trees  in  jungle  .so  dense  our  men  could  hardly 
see   The  Viet  Cong  also  were  dug  Into  camou- 
flaged  strong   fighting  bunkers,  with  Invl.si- 
ble  tiring  lanes  cut  a  few  Inches  high  for  their 
automatic    weapons.   In   the   Initial   fog   and 
confusion  of   the   heavy   nghtlng   the   oHicer 
who  look  over  command  of  the  Wolfhound 
battalion  from  me  was  killed  instantly,  and 
elemenw  were  cut  t>tl  from  the  main  attack- 
ing force  There  were  many  brave  men  In  that 
action  many  '■!  whom  perhaps  went  unrecog- 
nized in  the  heat  of  battle    Today  I  simply 
want  to  svmboUcally  single  out  two  of   the 
soldiers   who  participated   In   this   fight   and 
tell  you  a  Utile  about  them. 

First,  there  was  John  Franklin  Baker.  Jr 
(of  Davenport.  Iowa;  his  mother  lives  in 
.MoUne.  Illinois)  At  the  time  Baker,  a  sux'ky 
nve  foot  two  inches  tall,  was  a  private  f.rst 
class  Although  wounded  he  charged  fear- 
lessly into  the  withering  enemy  f.re  and 
dragged  wounded  comrades  to  safety 

In  physical  contrast  to  Baker  was  Robert  F 
Foley,  an  ex-champlon  basketball  player  at 
West  Point,  who  towered  six  foot  and  seven 
inci.ei  in  height  Bob  Foley  i  who  came  from 
Newton,  Massachusetts  and  whose  parenUs 
now  live  m  Klsslmee,  Florida)  was  the  com- 
ran-  commander  of  the  attacking  company. 


•  Professor  Ousted  as  Hawaii  Student.; 
Renew  War  Protest.'  The  New  York  rime.".  24 
M.^y  1968.  p  6. 
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A  soft  spKJken,  modest  man.  Bob  Foley,  al- 
though wounded  In  the  back  by  a  grenade, 
refused  medical  aid,  picked  up  a  Jammed 
machine  gun.  cleared  It,  and  personally 
silenced  three  enemy  gun  emplacements. 
Then,  he  continued  to  lead   his  soldiers  in 

battle  ,  .      . 

On  the  first  day  of  this  month  President 
Johnson  m  a  simple  White  House  ceremony 
showed  the  gratitude  of  our  nation  to  these 
two  men  He  hung  around  their  necks  stars 
of  bronze  on  pale  blue  ribbons.  It  was  a  rare 
eventr-a  double  ceremony  awarding  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  award  our  nation 
gives  for  valor  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  "  to  two  members  not  only  from  the 
same  infantry  company  but  for  the  same 
action. 

I  have  »  purpose  In  relating  these  two 
seemingly  unrelated  Incidents  to  you.  as  I 
mentioned  earlier.  First,  of  course,  the  ac- 
tions of  John  Baker  and  Bob  Foley  make  It 
obvious  that  America  still  has  her  heroes,  no 
matter  what  some  people  tell  us.  Second, 
that  Americans  from  Hawaii  to  Sharpsburg, 
Marvland  las  vou  have  proven  today)  know 
and 'appreciate  this,  and  that  our  traditional 
values  remain. 
Thank  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  growers  are  hurting  economically  at 
last,  and  so  are  placing  enormoua  political 
pressures  on  us  and  on  the  labor,  civic,  and 
religious  groupe  who  help  us. 

It  is  that  period  of  dark  before  dawn, 
when  we  must  redouble  our  strength  or  lo.se 
everything.  So  we  are  turning  to  the  con- 
sumer and   It   is   lor   this   ihiit    we   ask   your 

help. 

Our  object  is  not  to  diimage  the  jzrape 
Industry  with  our  boycott;  we  aje  uware  of 
this  danger  and  will  do  our  best  to  minimize 
It.  But  we  have  exhausted  all  other  non- 
violent and  legal  resources  on  the  path  to  this 
crucial   time. 

The  love  of  justice  m  the  hearts  of  other 
Americans  is  our  last  and  best  hope 

Ple.ose  circulate  this  message,  tell  your 
constituents  of  the  social  mju.slice  Uiey  leed 
each  time  they  spend  money  for  California 
grapes. 

We  are  iiledged  to  continue  oir  struggle 
until  farm  workers  are  allowed  the  diitnlty 
of  controlling  their  own  lives 

Please  help  us  to  mend  this  country  we 
all  love. 

Sincerely. 

Ces.^r  E  Chavf/ 

Director   VnUcd  Farm  Workers  AFL-CIO 
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THE  GRAPE  BOYCOTT 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or  CALrroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 
Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege  over 
the  past  7  years  to  observe  at  close  range 
the  formation  and  growth  of  the  Farm 
Workers  Union  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  of  California.  I  have  been  greatly 
Impressed  with  the  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  union  and  I  have  the 
tireatest  respect  for  the  leader  of  this 
movement,  Mr.  Cesar  Chavez,  director  of 
the  United  Fann  Workers  Organizing 
Committee.  AFL-CIO. 

Because  of  the  deep  interest  I  know 
some  of  mv  colleagues  share  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  Farm  Workers,  I 
would  like  to  put  into  the  Record  of  this 
House  a  letter  which  I  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Chavez  concerning  the  current 
boycott  of  California  table  grapes.  The 
letter  follows: 
Hon   Phili,ip  Burton. 
House  of  Repre'<entatu-es. 
Washinoton   DC. 

Dfak  Philluv  We  i^re  two  nations;  those 
i.solated  bv  poverty  and  those  who  are  free. 
While  there  is  still  hope  of  healing  this  deep 
division  we  must  t.ilk. 

Here  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  farm 
workers  are  unprotected  by  economic  power 
or  by  the  local  courts  Yet  we  have  formed 
a  union,  the  only  effective  union  of  farm 
workers  now  in  existence,  and  that  union 
h.is  held  out  against  the  over-whelming  po- 
litical and  economic  power  of  the  growers 
lor  more  than  three  years. 

With  non-violent  methods  and  through 
legtl  .md  moral  means,  we  have  raised  this 
issue  of  human  dignity  to  the  ix)wer  struc- 
ture itself,  and  into  the  sight  of  all  men  of 
conscience 

Now  we  liave  reached  a  crucial  stage  when 
the  strike  alone  is  not  enough.  Our  pickets 
are  beaten  and  treated  Inhumanly,  so  that 
we  liave  had  to  give  up  picketing  In  these 
la.st  weeks.  The  boycott  has  therefore  become 
more  imp>ortant. 


THE  lOTH  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 
AND  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30,  1968 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  10th 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  has 
reemphasized  the  truly  urgent  need  for 
a  Special  House  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations.  Different  and  contradicting 
developments  in  the  vast  Red  empire, 
ranging  from  t;enocide  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  Czechoslovak  cri.sis,  require 
continuous  congressional  study  if  we  are 
to  be  prepared  to  seize  upon  opportuiii- 
ties  for  expanded  freedom.  There  is  no 
congressional  body  undertaking  this  vital 
task  nor  for  that  matter,  in  terms  of  the 
captive  nations  as  a  whole,  is  any  gov- 
ernmental body  doinc  it.  Our  country  can 
ill  afford  this  grave  error  of  omission. 

The  annual  week  has  developed  into  a 
broad  range  of  activity,  embracing  rallies 
of  15,000  people  and  humble  prayers  in  a 
town  church.  The  following  exemplify  in 
some  degree  what  the  week  involves: 

First.  Proclamations  by  Govs.  Harold 
LeVander.  of  Minnesota,  and  John  J. 
McKeithen,  of  Louisiana,  and  Mayors 
Richard  J.  Daley,  of  Chicago,  and  Arthur 
Naftalin,  of  Minneapolis: 

Second.  A  resolution  by  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  county  of  Cook  and 
a  letter  of  gratitude  by  Mayor  Daley  to 
the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
for  its  national  award ; 

Third.  Items  in  the  July  14  and  21  is- 
sues of  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  the  week; 
Fourth.  A  column  by  Ted  Lewis  of  the 
New   York  Daily   News,  dated   July   16, 
concerning  the  event ;  and 

Fifth.  A  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  release  on  the  Vice  President 
hailing  the" lOth." 

The  above-mentioned  material  fol- 
lows: 


PBOCLJMbtATioN— State  or  Minnesota 
Whereas,    many    nations    throughout    the 
world    have   been   held    captive   by    the   im- 
perialistic  and   aggressive   policies   of  Soviet 
communism;  and 

Whereas,  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations  have  been  deprived  of  their 
national  independence  and  their  individual 
liberties;  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  linked  by  bonds  of  family  and  principles 
to  those  wlio  love  freedom  and  justice  on 
everv  cont:npni:  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  and  proper  to 
manifest  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
tions the  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cf  America  for 
their  Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence;   and 

Whereas,  by  joint  resolution  approved  July 
17.  1959.  the  Congress  has  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  third  week  in  July,  1959,  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week."  and  to  Issue  a  similar  procla- 
mation each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
and  independence  shall  have  been  achieved 
for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world;  and 
Whereas,  the  United  Nations  has  further 
dedicated  this  tenth  anniversary  year  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week  to  the 
cause  of  Human  Rights,  for  Individuals  and 
groups  as  well  as  nations; 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Harold  LeVander.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  14.  1968, 
as  "Captive  Nations  and  Human  Rights 
Week."  and  urge  the  citizens  of  Minnesota  to 
observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities,  to  study  the  plight 
of  oppressed  nations  and  oppre.s.sed  peoples, 
and  to  recommit  themselves  to  the  support 
of  the  just  aspirations  of  all  of  these  captive 
fellow  humans. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
mv  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  to  be  afHxed  at  the  SU^te 
Capitol  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  June  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  of  the  State. 
the  one  hundred  eleventh 

Harold    LfA'a-ndfr, 

Governor. 
Joseph    L     Donovan, 

Secretary  of  State 


PrOCLSM*.  rioN — STATE    OF    LOUISIANA 

Whereas,  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment—based  upon  "the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned"—which  has  existed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  192  years,  has  resulted 
m  the  development  of  a  warm  understanding 
and  svmpathv  for  the  aspirations  for  free- 
dom of  peoples  everywhere  and  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  world    and 

Whereas,  the  enslavement  of  a  subst^intial 
part  of  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  coexistence  between  nations 
and  constitutes  ;.n  impediment  to  the  nat- 
ural bonds  of  understandiiiB  between  the 
people  of  t'le  United  States  and  other  ]  co- 
pies, and 

Whereas  since  1918  the  imperialistic  nnd 
■.ggressive  policies  of  the  vast  military  des- 
potisms of  International  Communism  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  constant  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of 
all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  and 

Whereas  '.he  imperialistic  policies  of  the 
Communist  regimes  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  national  independence  of  Poland, 
Hungary.  Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla,  Rumania, 
East  Germany,  Bulgaria  Mainland  China. 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North   Korea, 
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Albania.  Ide-Urai.  T.bet.  Comackla.  Turkes- 
tan North  Vietnam.  Serbia  Croatia.  Slovenia. 
Cuba  and  others,  and 

Wbere«».  it  is  vital  to  '.be  national  secu- 
rity of  the  fr.ited  swea  ind  the  other  free 
nauona  of  the  wor'.d  that  the  deelre  f"r 
liberty  and  independence  on  ',ne  part  if  the 
peoples  of  these  v-ouquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly   Hept  alive 

Now.  therefore.  I.  John  J  .MrKelthen.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Louisiana  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  of  July  U  through  July 
20  1968  as  Captive  Nations  Week'  and  urge 
that  all  citizens  support  this  annual  recog- 
niuon  of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  -he  Com- 
munlrt  dominated  and  oppres-sed  peoples  of 
the  world  to  regain  their  freedom 

In  wltneaa  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  cau.sed  t..  have  the  dreat  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  affixed  Done  and 
signed  at  the  Caplt..!  in  '-he  City  of  Baton 
Rouge   on    th.3    the    13lh   day   of    July     AD. 

1968. 

John  J    McKeithw* 
Governor  o/   Lcruxstana. 

A'.tes*: 

Wad«  O    Maktin.  Jr. 

SrcTftary  of  State 


Phxlamation— Cttt  or  Chicago 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Commu:-.lst3  have  led.  through  d.rect 
and  indirect  agxression  U)  tue  subJugaUon 
and  ensU.emoiii  of  the  peoples  of  Pound. 
Hungiry.  Lithuania.  Ukraine  Czecho-.-^lo- 
vakia  Latvia.  Estonia.  While  Hithen.a.  Ru- 
mania. East  Germany.  Bulgaria.  Miilnlaad 
China  Armenia.  .\zerbai;an  Georgia,  North 
Korea,  .\lbanla,  Idfl-Ural.  .-*rbia.  Croatia. 
Slovenia.  Tibet  C  «sackia.  Turkestan.  Slo- 
vakia. North  V.et.iajn  C-^jba.  and  -thers.  .ind 
Whereas  tne  i'  ti,'r.-s.s  ■!  the  United  St<i-e« 
by  uianlmou.,  v  -^  :i  ussed  Public  Law  J6-90 
oswsashmg  '...e  •-  ..:  i  vcek  in  July  each  year 
as  Capuve  Na-..-.ii..  .V-'-<  ^:id  inviung  the 
peop.e  of  the  Uniled  -  .>  ■•.  -  observe  such 
week  with  ippropria.e  ;).-i,'rs  ceremonlea 
and  acUvitles  expressing  their  sympathy  with 
and  support  .'or  the  jus:  .ispirutlons  of  cap- 
tive peoples  :or  freedom  and  independence; 
and 

Whereas,  t.ie  City  of  Chicago  Is  linked  to 
these  captive  nauons  through  the  bonds  of 
funily,  since  numbered  among  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  who  through  nativity  or  ancestry 
tre-asure  the  henUge  which  endowed  them 
with  the  culture  and  Industry  which  are 
theirs;  and 

Where.M.  these  nations  have  been  noade 
captive  by  tlie  imf>erlallstic.  aggre.sslve  and 
heartless  policies  of  crjmmunism.    and 

Whereas  the  pe*'plt.-s  )f  these  communist- 
dominated  nations  have  been  deprived  of 
their  national  independence  and  their  Indl- 
vidu.il  liberties:  -iiid 

Whereas,    it    is   appropriate   and   proper    » 
demonstrate  to  the  peoples  of  the  captive  na- 
Uons  the  support     ;    the  people  of  the  City 
of  Chicago  lor  their  just  aspirations  lor  free- 
dom .ihd  na-.onal  independence,  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Chicago,  as  do  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  want  for  the 
peoples  of  tne  world  the  same  freedom  and 
Justice  which  Is  theirs 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Richard  J  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago,  do  hereby  designate 
the  week  beginning  July  15.  1J68  .is  Captive 
Nations  Week 

I  urge  the  people  of  Chicago  to  Join  in 
the  programs  arranged  for  observance  of  the 
occasion,  and  I  urge  all  -f  our  churches,  our 
educaUonal  institutions  and  all  media  of 
communication  to  observe  the  plight  of  the 
communist-dominated  naUons  and  to  Join 
In  support  of  the  Just  aspiraUons  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  capUve  nations. 

I  especially  encourage  everyone  to  con- 
cretely demonstrate  his  or  her  intereel  In  th« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

people  Imprtaoned  In  the  captive  naUona  by 
their  attendance  at  or  parUclpatlon  In  th» 
parade  to  be  held  on  Stale  Street  on  Satur- 
day aftern.wn    July  30th  at  13  00  P  M 
bated  thU  18th  day  of  July.  AD.  1968 
.  .  Ma'jor 

PROCLAMATIOr* 

Where,!!!,  the  subjugated  nations  of  the 
world  look  to  the  United  States  as  the  .Itadel 
of  human  freedom  for  le.idershlp  In  bringing 
about  their  liberation  and  Independence  In 
restoring  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their 
Christian  Jewl.sh  Moelem  Buddhist,  or  other 
religious  freedoms  .md  of  their  Individual 
liberties,   and 

Whereas,  It  Is  vltiU  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  deelre  for 
liberty  and  Independence  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  af  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
sleadfa-stly  kept  alive:    ,ind 

Whereas,  It  Is  fitting  that  we  clearly  mani- 
fest to  .such  peoples  through  an  appr  >prUte 
and  .fflclal  means  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  ;»splratlons  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independen.e:   and 

Whereas,  although  this  year  also  .-narks  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  ..ne  hundred  mil- 
lion people  of  E.i.>!t-Central  Europe  are  still 
denied  the  fundiimenul  rlghu  so  lucidly 
spelled  out   In   this   great   moral   document; 

and  _         . 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  prcK-lalmed  the  third  week  of  July 
as  Captive  Nations'  Week  as  a  tangible 
demonstration  of  the  free  world  s  support  of 
the  aspiration*  of  all  people  for  freedom 
and  independence; 

Now.  therefore  I.  .\rrhur  Naftalln  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  f  July  14  through  JO. 
!<)68  be  observed  is  Ciptlve  Nations  Week" 
in  the  City  of  Minneapolis  and  call  upon  all 
citizens  to  Join  others  in  observing  this  week 
by  ofTfrmg  prayers  and  dedicating  their  ef- 
forts for  the  peaceful  UberaUon  of  oppressed 
and  subjugated  peoples  all  over  the  world 
AaTHUR  Nai-tamn, 

Mayor 
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Resolution     Board  or  Commissioners, 
County  of  Cook 

Wherea*.  the  people  of  certain  naUoiis 
have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  their  inde- 
pendence bv  the  Government  -f  the  .Soviet 
Union,    and 

Whereaa.  .VmerUans  'f  ethnic  extracUon 
from  these  captive  nations  •  have  constantly 
lab.  .red  'm  keep  tlie  attwiU-n  of  the  free 
world  f.<used  on  Uie  plight  of  these  pe«^>ple 
who  sull  suSer  enslavement  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  it*  .igents.  and 

Whereas  all  .Vmert-in.?  .sliould  be  made 
aware  of  the  plight  of  the  afore^aJd  ethnic 
grf>ups.    and 

Whereas.  Captive  Nations  Week  will  be 
observed  from  July  14th  to  July  20th.  with  a 
parade  to  take  pia<.e  on  July  20th; 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  the  Cook 
County  Board  of  CoirunlssionerB  take  every 
p.jss;ble  action  to  help  the  .afores.ild  ethnic 
groups  publtclre  Captive  Nations  Week  so 
that  all  Americans  within  the  dunty  of 
Cook  are  made  aware  of  their  enslavement 
by  the  Soviet  Union 

Dated    June  14.  1968. 


The  CapUve  NaUons'  Independence  Parade 
and  your  obeervancea  during  the  week  were 
very  Impreeslve  to  many  Chicagoans. 
With  klndeet  regards. 
Sincerely. 

HiriiAiiD   J    Dalet. 

Mayor. 

'Prom  the  Chicago  (111  )  Tribune. 

July  14.  19681 

Plan    Pkrade    for   Capti\e    Nations   Wlek  — 

20  C.nsTKiEs  Will  Be  IUpresented 

NaUonal  CapUve  Nations  week  begins  to- 
day, and  Chicago  will  culminate  lU  observ- 
ance Saturday  with  an  hour  and  a  half  State 
street  parade  Hie  city  has  been  cited  for 
Its  outstanding  observances  of  the  week  for 
the  List  two  years, 

VikUir  Vikihlns.  4902  Melrose  st  .  general 
chairman  of  the  Chicago  CapUve  NaUons 
prt»gram.  .said  the  parade  would  begin  at 
ni>'n  Saturday  fnwn  SUte  street  and  Wacker 
drive  and  proceed  south  to  Van  Buren  street. 
This  years  parivde  will  combine  two  themes. 
■150  Years  of  the  CKXid  Life  In  Illinois."  and 
■Freedom  and  Independence  for  all  Na- 
tions 

Vllisnlns  S..IJ  pevF-ons  represenUng  20  na- 
tlon.s  now  ruled  by  cMBimunlst  governments 
wo'ihl  uike  t^art  m  the  observances. 

EMTIIASIS  ON    IRECDOM 

■We  want  to  emphasize  the  freedom  we 
apprec.ate.  the  freedom  that  the  United 
States  has  provided  to  displaced  persons," 
he  s.ald. 

Each  of  the  20  nationality  groups  in  the 
parade  will  march  in  their  native  costumes. 
Crov  Shapiro  .md  Mayor  DlUey  have  been  In- 
vited to  ride  in  the  [»arade 

In  addiUon  there  will  be  floats,  marching 
units  from  Uie  .•Vmerlcan  Legion  and  Veter- 
ans ..f  Forclen  Wai-s.  the  United  States  Navy 
band,  the  f.re  department  band,  and  the 
[x.lire    lepartment  drum  and  bugle  corps 

Hand->ewn  flags  from  each  of  the  captive 
nauons  will  tly  from  lamp  posts  along  the 
parade  .inite 

mayor  to  receive  plaque 
.\ft'  r  the  parade,  a  luncheon  for  500  will 
l>e  held  at  the  Sherman  House.  A  special 
plaque,  honoring  the  city  for  the  best  Cap- 
tive Nations  ■j.-eek  observances  In  the  country 
for  the  l.tst  two  vears,  wlU  be  presented  to 
Mayor  Daley  .it  the  luncheon.  PhlUp  Guanno. 
natloniU  executive  director  of  the  CapUve 
Nations  committee,  will  present  the  plaque. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  (111  )  Tribune, 

July  21.  19681 

Parade  or  Captive  Nations 

si.ite  .street  was  idlve  yesterday  to  the 
s»iuna  of  bands  and  cheering  spectators  as 
HOOO  persoiiS  marched  In  a  parade  marking 
the  end  of  Captive  .Nations  week  in  Chicago. 

The  march  began  at  Wacker  drive  and  in- 
cluded 15  national  groups  from  Cominunlzed 
Central  Eastern  European  nations  and  China, 
the  Navy  Ixind.  a  iiorse  tro<5p.  and  float-s.  Re- 
viewing the  p,uadc  were  Mayer  Daley  and 
Gov.  Shapiro 

CapUve  NaUons  ■Jieek  was  set  aside  by 
Congress  to  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
people  in  lands  taken  over  by  the  Commu- 
nJsts  -since  World  War  II. 


CHICAGO.  July  24,   1968. 

Dear  Mr  Dubrianskt  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  magnificent  plaque  you  pre- 
sented U)  me  through  my  represenuuve. 
Commissioner  I/eonard  .Mlska. 

This  award  Is  deeply  appreciated  for  lU 
signltlc.uice  In  our  contemporary  clvUlzaUon. 
For  thU  same  reason.  I  appreciate  having  the 
b<jok  yx>u  have  written.  The  Vulnerable  Rus- 
sians, and  autographtsd  for  me. 


IFrom   the  New   York  Dally  News,  July  16, 

1968) 

C\pm    STtrr:    Wht   Khrusht   Steamed   at 

Nixon  in    1959 

(  By  Ted  Lewis ) 

Washington.  July   15.— When  Richard  M. 

Nixon  was  In  Moscow  In  July  1959   (a  visit 

highlighted  by  hla  unscheduled  debate  with 

Nlklta  Khrushchev)    he  fotmd  out  that  the 

Kremlin  boss  of  that  time  was  In  a  most  foul 

and  angry  mood  because  the  United  States 
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Congress    had    Just    passed    overwhelmingly 
the  Ciiptlve  nations  resoluUon. 

rhis  wfts  the  resoluUon  which  said  flatly 
that  i)eaceful  coexistence  with  the  Commu- 
nists was  a  mcK-kery  until  21  captive  nations 
were  liberated  Irom  the  Red  yoke. 

In  this  third  week  of  July  1968,  In  ac- 
lorclance  with  Uiat  congresislonal  resolution. 
Captive  Nations  Week  Is  being  observed  in 
the  USA.  the  official  proclamation  having 
been  issued  as  required  by  President  John- 
son. 

It  18  being  observed  with  more  of  a  flourish 
than  usu.U  this  year  because  politicians  of 
Ixah  parties  hnd  it  a  handy  vehicle  In  a 
natlon.il  election  year  for  trying  to  corner 
cerUun  nationality  blocs,  such  as  the  Polish 
and  Ukn-Unian. 

So  there  is  a  lot  of  lip  service  in  behalf  of 
the  captive  nations  such  as  a  Senate  speech 
by  Sen,  Thomas  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  today.  And 
even  the  spon.sors  of  the  national  observance 
concede  that  after  nine  years  not  much  has 
been  gained  except  this  annual  reiteration 
of  support  of  'the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
people  for  national  independence  in  free- 
dom " 

But  there  are  certain  aspects  of  the  ob- 
servance this  year  that  both  intrigue  and 
annoy.  Foremost  is  that  by  coincidence  or 
otherwise,  direct  air  travel  between  New  York 
and  Moscow  Ls  being  inaugurated  this  week— 
the  one  week  in  the  year  when  national  at- 
tention Is  supposed  to  focus  on  the  plight 
of  people  m  the  submerged  naUons,  rather 
than  on  improved  relations  with  the  Krem- 
lin first  In  the  vague  hope  that  liberation 
will  come  later. 

The  other  aspect  that  has  much  more 
hypocrisy  ab<vat  it  concerns  the  present  talks 
with  Hanoi  in  Paris,  where  the  Harriman- 
Vance  team  is  trying  its  patient  best  to 
netrotiate   i.n   end   to  the  Viet  war. 

A  lot  of  administration  people  would  like 
to  overl  >ik  the  f.ict  tiiat  the  captive  nations 
resolution  of  1959  named  North  Vietnam  as 
one  of  the  21  latellltes  that  should  be  liber- 
ated. 

They  have  been  reminded  of  this  by  only 
one  mfluentlal  leader  In  the  free-the- 
captlve-nations  cause  to  our  knowledge.  He 
Is  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobralnsky  of  Georgetown 
University,  who  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  He  has  pointed 
out  many  times  "the  plight  of  the  17  million 
captive  North  Vietnamese"  and  found  it  very 
strange  "that  few  of  our  leaders  even  discuss 
this  troublesome  subject"  of  the  enslaved 
people  in  Ho  Chi  Minh's  country. 

WHT    KHRUSH    COT    INTO    SUCH    A    FLUTTER 

He  mlpht  have  driven  the  nail  further  in. 
for  the  Paris  negotiations  are  aimed  at 
pettine  the  North  Vietnamese  to  leave  the 
South  Vietnamese  alone  and  to  hell  with  the 
enslaved  peoples  of  the  North  that  Congress 
was  vitiiilv  sympathetic  with  nine  years  ago. 

But  to  Vet  back  to  why  Khrushchev  was 
in  such  a  Hurry  about  the  captive  nations 
resolution  when  he  saw  Nixon  in  Moscow  in 
July  1959  It  was  evident  from  Nixon's  own 
references  to  his  confrontation  with  Nlklta 
that  the  Kremlin  leader  considered  the  reso- 
lution meant  what  it  said. 

Its  meaning  did  seem  crystal  clear  at  the 
time.  Congress  had  voted  a  mandate — 
standing  firmly  against  any  peaceful  co- 
existence until  the  peoples  of  the  Red  satel- 
lites recovered  "their  freedom  axid  Inde- 
[)ondenoe." 

The  intent  was  as  positive  along  that  line 
as  the  Viet  war  commitment  made  by  Con- 
press  in  1964  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion. 

NIKITA    SAID    THE    RESOLttTION'S    A    STINKER 

In  the  new  paperback  book  "Nixon" 
I  Popular  Library)  authors  Earl  Maze  and 
Stephen  Hess  supply  direct  quotes  of  the 
Nixon-Khrushchev  exchanges  on  this  captive 
i-.ations  issue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nlklta  referred  to  the  resolution  as  'this 
stupid  decision — a  frightening  thing."  for 
liberation  of  the  submerged  nations  could 
only  be  brought  about  by  war. 

Nixon  commented  that  Khrushchev  ap- 
peared to  attach  too  much  Importance  to  the 
resolution.  Nlklta  was  not  appeased.  He 
used  barnyr.rd  language  to  Uie  effect  that  the 
resolution  '■.^tinks  " 

Ike'.s  \irc  president  tried  his  l^est  to  make 
Khru.shciiev  ur.der.'tand  that  Congress  did 
not  respond  like  the  Politburn  to  Its  m.ister's 
orders 

■Neither  the  Pre.sident  nor  I."  said  Nixon 
"would  have  cho.spn  deUbcrat<-Iy  to  have  a 
resolution  of  this  type  pai^sed  Just  before 
we  were  to  visit  the  USSR.  Nevertheless,  the 
resolution  expressed  the  substantial  views 
of  the  people  of  our  country." 

I'RE.SIDENTS    TREAT    IT    GINCIRLY 

That  there  is  equally  substantial  popular 
sujiixTt  today  is  probably  unquestionable. 
But  through  the  years  there  has  been  an 
erosion  of  the  once  firm  con!:rc-s.«lonal  com- 
mitment No  President,  including  Ei.senhower. 
Kennedy  and  John-on,  h.is  pivpn  ;t  his  un- 
qualified support. 

Each  President  under  •erin.^  of  the  reso- 
lution Itself  has  been  reqiored  to  Issue  the 
annual  procl:4m;(rion  on  Ciptive  Nations 
Week.  But  m  every  in.st.ince  the  jiroclama- 
lion  hius  been  couched  in  tloUcnTe  lanftuage 
us  if  not  to  afTrcnt   „he  Kremlni  hoFsos. 

Jolinson's  this  year,  for  ex.sniple.  made  no 
specific  reference  to  the  Communist  wf.rld 
as  such,  only  expressing  hope  that  the  time 
would  come  when  "freedom  and  independ- 
ence shall  have  been  achieved  tor  all  the 
cplive   nations   of   the   world  " 

H  II,  H,  Hails  10th  Captive  Nati  >ns  Wfr.K^ 
Governor  Rr,c!-;EFELi.ER  .\Lsu  1'articipates 
In  a  special  statement  to  the  National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee.  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey  st,ited  today  that  "We 
celebrate  Captive  Nations  Week  this  year  at 
a  time  when  freedom  is  no  longer  under 
siege,  but  on  the  offeriiiive  around  the  •world." 
The  tenth  observance  of  the  now  traditional 
Week  is  being  celebrated  in  thi.s  period  of 
July  14-20  throughout  the  United  States  and 
in  twenty  other  countries  of  the  Free  World. 
President  Johnson  issued  a  proclnmation  of 
the  Week  on  July  10. 

The  Vice  President  also  stated.  "The  battle 
is  net  vet  wen  But  it  is  clenr.  particularly  in 
Eastern  Europe,  that  the  undying  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  you  have  done  so  much  to 
foster,  is  shaking  loose  its  shackles."  The 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee,  of 
which  Mr.  George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  presi- 
dent is  honorary  chairman,  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  advancing  the  spirit  of  patriotic 
nationalism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  through- 
out the  Red  Empire,  designating  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperio-colonlalism  as  the  chief  enemy 
of  the  United  States. 

"I  believe."  declared  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential aspirant,  "we  can  now  foresee  the 
time  when  nations  and  peoples  will  no  longer 
be  captive — captive  of  foreign  domination — 
cantives  of  stale  ideoloey— captive  of  nuclear 
fear."  The  chairman  of  NCNC.  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  University,  who  is 
also  the  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  .\merlca.  expressed  agreement 
with  this,  "provided  we  so  beyond  the  con- 
fetti diplomacy  of  the  Johnson  .Administra- 
tion, involving  really  meaningless  paper 
treaties  with  Moscow,  and  address  ourselves 
to  the  real  oppressions  of  the  nations  in  the 
Red  Empire,  particularly  those  in  the  Soviet 
Union  itself." 

Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of  New 
York,  who  is  striving  to  capture  the  GOP 
nomination,  said  In  his  statement  to  NCNC 
that  "In  the  last  analysis,  our  power  in  the 
world  criticaly  depends  on  our  commitment 
to  the  progress  and  freedom  of  all  peoples." 
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This  would  include  the  captive  non-Russian 
nations  In  the  USSR,  such  as  Ukraine.  Ar- 
menia. Georgia,  Turkestan  and  others.  He 
stated  further  "Peoples  everywhere  look  to  \is 
for  leadership  in  bringing  about  their  libera- 
tion and  independence  and  in  restoring  the 
enjoyment  of  their  religious  freedoms"  The 
New  Y'ork  Governor  stressed.  "In  a  divided 
world,  the  future  of  tlielr  fellow  men  :n  the 
Captive  Nations  must  be  the  concern  of  free 
peeples  everywhere  "  Declarations  along 
these  lines  have  been  reecr.  ed  by  NCNC  from 
Korea,  Free  China.  South  \"ietnani  .iiid  other 
countries 


DR.   MARTIN  LUTTIER  KING 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  J&68 

Mr  McDADE.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  Mr  Iltniy 
H.  Null  IV'  of  Clark  Summit,  Pa.,  the  edi- 
tor of  a  weekly  new.spaper.  the  Abinpton 
Journal,  has  received  the  Golden  Quill 
Award  of  the  Informational  Conference 
of  Weekly  Newspaix-r  Editor.';  for  hi.s 
editorial  "entitled  "Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King." 

The  editorial,  which  wa.s  published 
April  11,  1968,  wa.s  .selecUd  as  the  win- 
ner from  amonar  1200,000  competing  arti- 
cles. I  believe  Mr.  Null  deserves  our 
\vanrir.<;t  conf^rat illations,  aiid  his  edi- 
torial which  follow.s,  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  all  of  my  coHeaRues: 

Dr  Martin  Ltthfr  King 
iNoTF — This  is  tlie  Golden  Quill  editorial 
fi)r  1968.  selected  from  nearly  two  hundred 
thotisnnd  editorials  published  In  newspapers 
received  in  the  office  of  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  and 
from  entries  nominated  from  the  field  The 
author  is  Henry  H.  Null  IV,  of  The  Abmeton 
Journal.  Clarks  Sumniit.  Pa  .  a  Fellow  of  the 
International  Conference  of  Weekly  Editors. 
His  e>dit.orial  appeared  in  tiie  i.s,cue  of  April 
11,   19fi8  1 

Dr  Martin  LuthfT  Kin?  w,t.s  murdered  by 
a  rifle  sniper  shooting  Iroin  i^mbitsh.  an  act 
that  surely  tells  something  .-.bout  the  huge 
and   tragic  sickness  of  this  country. 

The  mind  behind  the  trigger  ls  not  an 
isolated  personality,  or  simply  a  deraneed 
in:.n  who  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing. 

The  killers  decision  was  shaped  by  m- 
Iluences  such  a^  the  minds  that  went  about 
killing  Medear  Evers.  the  three  civil  rights 
workers  m  1963.  and  the  scores  f)f  blacks  who 
liave  been  strung  up  over  the  years  for  look- 
ing  at  someone  the  wTong  way. 

Peri-.aps  more  shocking,  tatit  as  mucli  to 
the  point,  the  killer  is  the  exterL-^lon  ef  minds 
that  sympathized  with  the  people  who  carried 
otit  the  killings. 

He  is  the  exleiLsion  of  minds,  cvery-where 
that  permit  an  atmosphere  of  callotus  disre- 
gard and  disrespect  of  human  values,  minds 
that  say  simply  "nigger"  and  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  effect  it  has  on  a  human  being. 
It  is  not  an  Lsolated  situation  that  pro- 
duces a  liate  atmcwiphere  to  the  point  where 
everv  ume  Dr  King  got  into  an  airplane,  the 
plane  had  to  he  gone  over  with  a  Sne  tooth 
comb  for  bombs. 

It  is  not  an  iso:at<?d  situation  that  saw  him 
killed  trying  to  help  poor  purbagemen  be 
recoenized  as  a  union  as  well  as  human 
beings. 

It  Ls  not  an  Isolated  situation  wherein  ridi- 
cule (I>r.  Martin  Luther  Coon,  he  was  re- 
ferred to  by  many  people  who  thought  this 
very  funny. i  has  helped  accommodate  an  at- 
mrjsphere  of  iiate  and  class  resentment. 
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It  1»  not  an  isolated  situation  that  violence 
(our  national  policy  in  Vietnam  i  would  b* 
h*ld  up  aa  justlflcatlon  for  d<>me«tlc  violence 
It  \a  not  an  Isolated  situation  which  dem- 
onstrates to  Negroes  that  the  U  .S  Oongreea 
was  ready  and  willing  to  treat  NeKTo  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  far  more  h«.rsh:y  than  !t  was 
Thomas  Dodd,  a  white  man 

It  U  not  an  Isolated  sltuaui.n  thut  rnakes 
America  increasingly  intolerant  '^>  unpopular 
Ideas  (especially  such  subversive  ones  as 
he;plng  the  poor  .tnd  arganl/;n<  ^arbane- 
meni 

It  LS  not  an  isolated  situation  that  created 
a  country  where  freedom  to  help  the  down- 
trodden and  the  black  isn  t  freedom  at  all. 
but  a  cauae  for  ridicule  to  many  and  a  cause 
t  >r  murder  to  a  few 

It  U  not  in  isolateil  situation  that  the 
president  disregards  a  -r)mmUi8lnn  3  extensive 
studies  that  show  the  ;mportance  of  at- 
tempts to  flght  the  causes  contributing  to 
racial  slights,  injustices,  discrimination  and 
poverty.  , 

These  components  ipell  out  a  national 
si-inesB  which  enc..urai?e  with  varying  influ- 
ences a  dermnged  mind  to  flnal'.y  and  irre- 
vo<-st)ly  p*rtV  a  trigger 

This  is  the  real  national  tr.^edy.  the  real 
shame  .>f  the  row.irdly  and  brutal  mentality 
that  exists  u>  .*n  extreme  m  the  Killer  but  to 
lesser  degrees  ;u  •>->  many  .Americans 

The  violence  in  American  -r.lee  brought 
on  .ifter  tiie  murder  -f  Dr  M.irtin  Luther 
King  tuis  Europeans  and  many  .-VmerlcanB 
t.«  wondering  about  the  stability  of  U  S. 
*  ciety. 

I'  i3  not  the  m.>6t  reassuring  picture  m 
'he  world  to  see  .i  so.dler  and  machine  gun 
binding  on  the  steps  of  tJie  U  S  capltol  in 
W  Lstungton 

Or  to  have  Pennsylvania  liquor  stores 
cloeed  .^d  the  suite  3  national  guard  units 
on  standby  alert 

Or  to  call  out  the  riot  squad  In  Chicago 
and  Detroit 

p  irt  >t  the  net«d  for  these  unpleasant  rem- 
eU.es  IS  causei  by  rabble  rousers  talcing  ad- 
vantage Jf  the  bruad  elements  of  racial  dis- 
content surfacing  .it  i  --ime  convenient  to  the 
trtiublemalteni 

Like  an  Iceberg,  the  looting  and  stealing 
Ls  but  a  >urf.ue  reaction  to  much  more  pro- 
'  .und  ind  widespread  dissatisfaction 

It  IS  the  underside  of  the  ghetto  Iceberg 
that  should  be  worked   >n 

We  ve  said  r.  before  and  we  U  say  It  ag-ain 
One  approach  .s  to  change  national  priorities 
by  gradually  getting  out  A  the  Vietnam  war 
and  begin  undertaking  constructive  programs 
m  the  urban  ^lum.s 


PROORESS   WITHIN    THE   LAW 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THK  HULSK  Of  RKfHt>KNT.ATIVES 

Tuesday  July  30.  1968 
Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr  Speaker  56  citi- 
zens of  Woo-ste:  Ohio,  have  issued  a 
sUCement  entitled  A  Call  for  Return 
to  Law  and  Older  and  it  indicates  in 
the  first  sentences  that  these  men  and 
women  have  left  the  ranks  of  those  who 
f.ail  at  the  branches  and  have  joined 
those  few  who    get  at  '.he  uxjU^ 

The  views  and  purposes  of  these  citi- 
zens appeared  as  a  full- page  statement 
ill  the  July  25  edition  of  the  Daily  Record. 
These  citizens  ask  the  residents  of 
Wooster  to  join  them  in  a  pledge  to  sup- 
port those  who  are  charged  with  the 
thankless  task  of  enforcing  the  law  and 
to  join  in  a  pledge  to  do  all  that  Is  nec- 
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essary  to  Te-store  and  preserve  peace 
in  our  Nation 

Following  the  .statement  and  a  ILsting 
of  the  .sponsors,  there  is  a  .small  box  in- 
viting others  to  join  In  .simple  terms  it 
states 

I  believe  In  the  statement  concerning 
pr  .gress  within  ,»  system  oX  law  and  order" 
lis  published  in  The  Dally  Record 

To  become  a.s.sociated  with  the  uioup 
one  need  only  chp  the  statement  and 
send  it  in  with  name  and  addie.s.s  in- 
cluded 

The  citizens  of  Wooster  and  Wayne 
County  should  be  encouraged  that  out- 
standing citizens  from  diverse  back- 
gr  )und.s-  educators.  i)ublic  officials,  busl- 
nes.smen.  clergymen,  phy.slclans.  and 
others — have  united  and  are  confront- 
mi;  a  maior  problem  Too  often,  and  in 
too  many  communities,  the  people  are 
satisfied  U)  cnpe  and  complain  to  others 
about  their  problems  It  is  even  more  en- 
coura>;inc  that  tho.se  who  are  leading  the 
way  .should  begin  with  .such  a  superb 
statement  It  is  straight  to  the  point  It 
asks  for  .support,  and  action  based  on 
these  premi.ses  de.serves  it 

I  include  the  statement  and  the  names 
of  the  sp<3nsors  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point 

A  Call  for  Retitrn  to  Law  and  Ordc« 
.\  democratic  society  can  exist  only  where 
law  .ind  order  prevail  .No  man  has  the  right 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  to  ig- 
nore It.  violate  It.  »T  i?lve  it  private  interpre- 
tation To  do  so  Is  to  court  anarchy  There  is 
a  thin  line  between  Jungle  and  civilization 
That  line  is  the  law  Th>«e  who  insist  that 
they  have  the  right  to  disobey  the  law  must 
also  .iccept  society  s  penalty  for  disobe- 
dience No  man  cm  set  himself  above  the 
liiw  If  civilization  is  to  survive 

Where  injustli  e  and  inequality  exist  in 
the  principle  "r  application  of  the  law.  cit- 
izens have  the  constitutional  and  moral 
right  to  protest  -hmugh  lawful  PeUtlon  for 
Redress-  ind  peaceful  .issemblv  The  fact 
that  such  injustice  .tnd  inequality  do  exist 
makes  the  conscience  >.f  fair-minded  .Amer- 
icans sensitive  to  the  need  for  righting  such 

WT'  'Ilk? 

But  two  wrongs  do  not  make  one  right, 
and  the  use  of  violence  under  the  pretext 
of  calling  attention  to  inequality  must  not 
be  tolerated  Looting  .irson.  rioting,  and  in- 
citing to  not  have  nothing  to  do  with  Jus- 
tice There  is  no  legitimate  connection  be- 
tween the  widespread  law.es-snesa  now 
prevalent  in  .American  cities  .md  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  and  equal     .pportunlty 

Therefore,  we  the  cuuens  "i  this  land 
rally  to  the  cause  of  law  and  order  We  call 
upon  the  electe<l  officials  of  the  Nation  to 
fulHll  their  constitutional  responsibility  to 
uphold  law  and  order  thai  all  citizens  may 
have  their  rlghu  of  personal  .safety  and 
personal  property  made  .secure  again  We 
deplore  the  apathy  that  has  taken  violence 
for  granted  and  Uxjked  the  other  way  while 
rules  burned  We  call  upon  all  elected  of- 
ficials to  suppvirl  law  enforcement  agencies 
m  their  dimcuU  and  dangerous  task  of  pre- 
venting lawlessness  and  restoring  order  where 
law'.essnf.s*  iKturs 

We  A»  .American  .  lllzens  demand  a  return 
to  law  ,ind  or.ler  We  pledge  our  full  support 
to  those  who  win  insist  that  government  can 
exist  only  by  due  pn^-eKS  of  law  and  while 
we  join  hand  and  heart  to  remedy  the  wri>ngs 
that  still  plague  our  .American  democracy, 
we  will  not  tolerate  lis  destruction  Further, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  whatever  necessary 
to  restore  and  preserve  a  peaceful  society 
under  constitutional  government. 
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SPONSOarO    BY    WOOSTtR    RESIDBNTS    REPRFSBKT- 
INC   MANY   WALKS  OF  LIFE 

Harold  Arnold  Roy  Bates.  James  M  Beat- 
tie  Dr  Everett  Burgess.  Walter  J  Buss.  Bills 
Camp.  Mrs  Wilson  Compton.  Yvonne  Cook. 
R  E  Cuthbertson  Ray  DUyard.  Ray  Dlx.  Wm. 
J  Drumm.  J  Oarber  Drushal.  Alleen  Dun- 
ham 

Roland  B  Lehman.  Emily  D  Lewis.  Rabbi 
Paul  riandel.  Honorable  John  .McSweeney. 
Rlchaid  Morrison.  R  B  Nelswander,  Donald 
E  Noble.  Lewis  Nollettl.  Donald  Parfltt. 
Huntley  fierce  Orant  Rose.  David  A  Rowe- 
kamp   ken  Rufiier,  ClltTord  Schrott 

Waller  Elllng,  Rep  Ralph  E  Fisher.  John 
Fleming.  Harold  I-'reedlander.  Walter  C  Gros- 
Jean  Henrv  Hevl  Dr  A  Burney  Huff.  John 
C  oohnslon.  Jr  Ralph  Jones.  Richard 
Jones.  Rev  John  Klndsvatter.  Paul  Ladd.  C. 
E   Laird,  John  Lea 

Ur  William  R  Schultz.  Joe  -Serlnger.  Sam 
.Shapiro,  Gene  Sklorman,  Ivan  Stelner,  Rev 
Thomas  F  Sullivan.  .Mayor  Paul  Tllford. 
Ralph  Treat  Rev  Robert  Tuck.  Thomas  L. 
Uhl  Dr  Richard  Watklns.  Mrs  Stanley 
Welty,  Richard  Wepler.  Ralph  Kane. 


THOSE  BEAR  STORIES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

.>F    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVKS 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

■  Mr  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  question  about  it^the  Postmaster 
General  is  using  a  form  of  blackmail  by 
threatening  a  reduction  In  Post  Offlco 
services  and  [x-rsonnel. 

This  IS  one  way  the  President  has  of 
circumvenUng  tlie  mandatory  cuts  de- 
manded by  the  Congress. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  should  have 
designated  where  the  cuts  were  going  to 
be  rather  than  leaving  it  up  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  White  House.  Such  action 
by  tJie  Post  Office  Department  would  not 
have  been  taken  had  this  been  done. 

I  am  not  Koing  to  sit  idly  by— and  I 
am  .^ure  the  iXmerican  people  will  not 
either— and  .-^•e  Post  Office  .services  re- 
duced, e.specially  -nice  the  Congress  just 
recently  authorized  an  increase  in  postal 
rates. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  is  hish  time 
that  tlie  Post  Office  Department  received 
a  general  overhauling. 

I  read  an  interesting  ixlitonal  in  the 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  on  Thurs- 
day. July  2b.  1968.  entitled    Those  Bear 
Stories."  and  I  am  passing  it  along  to 
the  readers  of  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Those  Bear  Stories 
ThLwe  t)ear  stories  conung  out  of  the  Post 
Office  Department — four-day-a-week  service, 
the   country    .ibout    to   be   burled    under   an 
avalanche    ot    unsorted    mall — have   had    the 
intended    effects   on    the    Senate    .ind    House 
PoBt    Office    Committees     Both    have    rtished 
in  with   votes   to  exempt  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment   from    certain    aspects   of    congres- 
slonallv-ordered    [)ersonnel    cutbacks. 

Mr  Marvin  Watson,  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral ipparently  reasoned,  accurately,  that 
the  way  to  blunt  the  economy  urge  was  to 
hit  the  public  where  It  would  hurt  most  and 
thus  generate  a  crescendo  of  protest  Bui 
the  clamor  would  be  directed  not  at  the  Post 
Office  Department  but  at  the  •economizers.' 
and  there  would  be  an  irresistible  demand 
th.Hl  there  l>e  no  reductions  in  service  Few 
would  stop  to  consider  whether  the  depart- 
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ment  might  not,  if  It  really  tried,  effect  the 
economies  and  also  maintain  services. 

From  aJl  we  can  discern,  that  was  the 
strategy — and  it  seems  to  be  working. 

We  fall  to  find  any  Indication  that  the 
general  made  an  effort  to  inject  some  effi- 
ciency that  might  have  permitted  his  de- 
partment to  ubsorb  the  reductions.  Did  he 
propose  a  reorganization?  Did  he  announce 
that  he  would  act  to  eliminate  the  double 
motion,  the  lost  motion,  and  the  no  motion 
within  the  department?  Not  on  your  life! 
All  he  did  was  take  a  roundhouse  swing  at 
poor  old  longsutTerlng  John  Public! 

That  the  I'oet  Office  Department  is  a  mess 
has  long  been  recognized.  We  know  this.  You 
know  this    And  General  Watson  knows  it. 

The  Presidential  Commission  on  Postal 
Reorganization  knows  it.  too.  Recently  the 
commission  recommended  that  the  depart- 
ment be  turned  over  to  an  independent  gov- 
ernnipnt.il  agency  or  even  a  private  corpora- 
tion- that  is.  be  taken  ovit  of  politics  and 
oper.it<>d  on  a  businesslike  basis.  Tills  would 
take  a  bit  of  doing,  and  a  lot  of  congressmen 
would  have  to  swallow  hard,  for  postmaster- 
.ships  have  long  been  their  patronage  bread 
and  butter  But  It  should  be  done— and  with- 
out delay 

It  Is  ridiculous  that,  in  the  space  age. 
operations  of  the  postal  department  should 
sometimes  resemble  the  Pony  Express.  More 
and  more  money  Is  poured  In.  the  public  pays 
higher  and  higher  rates,  yet  the  deficits  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  and  service  gets  progres- 
sively worse.  There  is  only  one  reason  for  all 
this:    inefficiency. 

General  Watson  is.  in  part,  a  prisoner  ol 
the  system.  Like  many  postmasters  general 
before  him.  he  inherited  an  almost  impos- 
sible situation  and  It  could  be  that  he  feels 
helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  Hence  his 
adoption  of  the  course  of  least  resistance 
and  political  expediency— soak  the  public. 

If  Mr.  Watson's  current  strategy  to  defeat 
the  economies  succeeds,  he  will  issue  a  re- 
assuring statement  that  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  deliveries  to  four  days  a  week, 
after  all,  and  many  will  say  "thank  good- 
ness '  But  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
(  ontmue  to  operate  inefficiently,  deficits  will 
continue  to  pile  tip.  and  service  will  continue 
to  deteriorate. 

Its  the  people  who  bear  the  burden  of  all 
this,  because  it  is  the  people  who  pay.  The 
sooner  we  get  the  Post  Office  Department  out 
of  politics,  the  sooner  we  will  get  better 
mail  .service  and  the  sooner  our  pocketbooks 
will  be  relieved  at  least  a  little  bit. 


NIXON  IS  CLOSE  TO  WINNING 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 


OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  July  29,  1968: 

Nixon  Is  Close  to  Winning 
I  By  Bruce  Biossati 

Richard  M  Nixon  is  close  to  winning  the 
1968  Republican  Presidential  nomination  de- 
spite .vome  Lite  inroads  on  his  strength  by 
Gov  Ron.ild  Reagan  of  California,  according 
10  NE-A's  fourth  and  final  nation-wide  survey 
of  OOP  delegates  to  the  Miami  Beach  na- 
tional convention. 

Tlie  final  count  shows  Mr.  Nixon  with  718 
delegates,  down  35  from  a  previous  high  of 
753  but  still  holding  51  more  than  the  667 
needed  for  nomination. 

Second-running    Gov.    Nelson    Rockefeller 
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has  353,  off  17  from  his  earlier  total  of  370. 
Coming  on  top  of  a  decline  of  44  votes  shown 
in  the  last  previous  count,  this  slippage  for 
Gov.  Rockefeller  is  serioue.  It  appears  mostly 
in  areas  of  exjiected  strength,  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania. 

REAGAN     GAIN 

Gov  Reagan  records  a  net  gain  of  32.  lift- 
ing his  total  from  an  earlier  149  to  181  Most 
of  this  advance  comes  out  of  Mr  Nixon's 
delegate  hide,  two-thirds  of  it  in  the  South 
and  nearly  all  the  rest  in  the  Mountain  West. 

None  of  the  changes  indicated  in  this 
fourth  NEA  count  is  of  tidal  proportions. 
They  do  not  demonstrate  that  Mr.  Nixon  is 
fading  or  that  Gov  Reagan  has  yet  broken 
the  former  Vice  Presidents  tremendous  hold 
on  the  South 

But  the  Reagan  gains  are  causing  worry 
in  the  Nixon  camp  as  the  Convention  open- 
ing on  Aug  5  comes  nearer.  Any  campaign 
managers  worth  their  salt  are  troubled  when 
any  slippage  occurs,  for  they  can  never  be 
sure  whether  a  modest  drop-  like  the  present 
35 — can  be  •■cont;Hned"  and  prevented  from 
becoming  a  disastrous  outward  flow. 

At  least  one  Nixon  agent  sees  the  danger 
of  a  second  breakout  lor  Gov  Reagan  which 
could  bring  him  another  GO  votes  in  such 
Southern  states  as  Ttxas.  Mississippi,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  ai^d  ])erh.tps  an  extra 
20  in  the  West 

((HI  D    BE     FATAI 

If  that  were  10  happen,  the  psychological 
damage  to  Mr,  Nixon's  cause  probably  would 
be  fatal  All  counts  up  to  now,  Irom  many 
courses,  have  placed  him  near  or  well  above 
the  nomination  mark,  and  no  loss  on  the  in- 
dicated scale  could  '  e  portrayed  as  anything 
but  a  reversal  of  his  fortunes 

Despite  some  reports,  however,  the  prospect 
of  that  secondslage  breakout  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  too  great.  Most  of  Mr  Nixon's  pres- 
ently indicated  '239  delegates  in  the  11  Old 
South  states  are  being  held  in  line  by  such 
Nixon-committed  leaders  as  Sen  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina.  Howard  (Bo) 
Callawav  of  Georgia.  State  GOP  Chairman 
William  Murfin  of  Florida.  Sen  Howard 
Baker  and  Rep  William  Brock  of  Tennessee, 
Sen.  John  Trwer  and  State  Chairman  Peter 
O'Donnell  of  Texas.  Rep.  James  Gardner  of 
North  Carolina  (running  for  governor), 
Charlton  Lyons  and  National  Committeeman 
Thomas  .Statrg  of  Louisiana 

CONTROL    VNBROKF.N 

This  reporter's  checks  with  .some  <  I  these 
men  suggest  they  are  standing  hrm  v.ith 
Mr.  Nixon  and  that  their  control  over  large 
blocks  of  Southern  delegates  is  unbroken. 
And  there  is  no  other  region  of  the  country 
where  Gov  Reagan  could  hope  to  make  dele- 
gate raids  of  the  size  needed  to  start  a  srerious 
break  from  Mr  Nixon 

Nor  are  Mr,  Nixon's  high  pro.spects  sus- 
tained only  by  his  Southern  Ime-holders. 
NEA's  count  gives  liim  20  of  Maryland's  26 
votes,  and  when  that  delegation  caucuses 
Aug.  5.  Maryland  Gov.  Spiro  Agnew  may 
himself  throw  In  with  Mr  Nixon. 

On  that  same  opening  Convention  day.  the 
58-member  Ohio  delegation  led  by  Gov.  James 
Rhodes  IS  set  to  caucus  and  all  signs  point  to 
his  taking  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
those  delegates  to  Mr.  Nixon  If  he  does,  it 
will   be  widely   :iccepted   as   the   final  ."^ignal 

GREAT    RUSH 

A  great  rush  to  Mr  Nixon  would  then  en- 
sue, and  most  delegate  counts  recorded  up  to 
now  would  take  on  the  character  of  mere 
historic  benchmarks 

Were  Mr.  Nixon's  hold  on  the  South  to  be- 
come shaky  in  the  List  days.  Govs.  Rhodes 
and  Agnew-  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  act 
before  they  reach  Miami  Beach — either  to  off- 
set a  further  Southern  breakout  or  to  fore- 
stall It  by  impairing  crucial  new  momentum 
to  Mr  Nixons  candidacy  at  the  right  mo- 
ment. 
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The  very  active  Reagan  forces  have  gained 
a  modest  32  votes  In  the  South  where  rank 
and  file  sentiment  for  Gov  Reagan  Is  heavy, 
he  would  be  a  huge  gainer  if  Mr  Nixon 
crumbled. 

The  Rockefeller  campaign  simply  has  not 
made  headway.  NEA's  hrst  count  after  he  got 
into  the  race  April  30  gave  him  a  pickup  of 
37  votes  Since  then,  desplt*'  tireless  travel 
and  large  outlays  for  television  and  news- 
paper advertising,  he  has  slipped  substan- 
tially. 

This  reporter  lound  occasional  optimism 
lor  G(jv  Rockefeller  But  it  was  limited  to 
Eastern  places  and  seemed  to  fly  in  the  face 
(.f  the  evidence  of  his  decline  which  the  last 
two  delegates  counts  have  shown  A  resur- 
gence lor  Rocky  would  have  10  be  put  down 
as  the  hnal  surpri.se  of  an  unpredictable 
Republican  1  and  Demticratic )  year. 


THE    "PUEBLO" 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN    IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Februar>-  1.  I  made  a  .speech  here  at  this 
microphone  urging  the  President  to  act 
decisively  in  the  matter  of  the  Pueblo. 
I  .sjxjke  again  on  Ihi."?  on  Febi-uai-y  21. 
and  reported  that  I  had  wired  the  Presi- 
dent a.sking  for  affirmative  action.  I 
stated  in  part : 

.A  failure  to  take  such  actions  a-s  are  appro- 
priate and  necessary  to  show  the  world  that 
we  are  capable  of  defending  our  citizens  and 
stand  ready  to  do  so  will  inevitably  lead  to 
further   acts   of   aggression   against  the   U  S, 

Now  It  .seems  that  my  predictions  have 
come  true.  Accordine  to  the  press.  Cam- 
bodia has  .seized  a  US  patrol  boat  with 
11  soldiers  and  is  holdina  the  craft  and 
American  soldiers  for  ransom,  and  wants 
cither  a  tractor  or  bulldozer  for  each 
American  released. 

Mr.  Siieaker.  it  is  quite  obvious  lli.^t 
.somethinir  is  wrons  with  our  whole  policy 
and  posture  relating  to  the  Pueblo  and 
anv  sub.sequent  seizures. 

Accordmaly.  I  have  today  written  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Pos- 
ture, of  which  I  am  a  member,  a.sking 
that  a  thorouch  hearing  and  examina- 
tion into  the  Pueblo  affair  be  instituted 
and  a  comprehensive  look  at  our  overall 
policy— or  lack  tliereof— in  the  prrmi.srs 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  letter: 

July    29.    19b8 
Hon,  Mfndel  Rivkrs. 
Clia-rvW7'.    House    Annctl    Scti'Tv    Comviu- 

tee.     Raybnrn     Hovse     O^'-c     Kuildmn. 

Waahtngton     DC. 
Hon    Porter  HARny    Jr 
Chairman.  Sprciul  Subcomvr.tti''  o'l  Drfense 

Posture.  Rayburr.  Housr  Office  Bu-.ldtnri. 

Wiishjncjion    DC. 
Gentifmfn     I  would  like  to  request  that 
a  thorough  invesf.gBtlon  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Puebto    and    surrounding    circumstances    be 
made 

For  over  six  months  the  American  i>eople 
liave  been  hoping  and  praying  that  the  82 
American  sailors  and  the  US,  ship  Pueblo 
will  be  released  by  the  Government  of  North 
Korea.  We  have  all  followed  the  Uilks  at 
Panmunjon  with  keen  int.erest  although 
most  of  U£  fee!  that  such  talks  will  be  :u- 
tUe — as  subsequent  events  have  proven. 
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'.i'<ii 


I   r^i   vrv   str'.nKlv   that  *  p<.l!'-y  q 
Is    ip.v'ilvf^    here    which     llre<-Uy    Curhra      .n 
our  deffiui*  p<«it  ir-" 

In   ■  >'.kK-<    U   '-he   -vents   pr'.or   .^nd   sutxw- 

quenc    •-    '.h<-    sr;/'ire    .'.    u»    qiv'-^    apparent 

that  ih-  Pufhlo  wus  uilei.tionAliy  nrdrrwl  l" 

•  n  arot  which  w.us  qul'^  seruiiUve     even  d.-ui- 

i?erouK     and    dfienornuii?     It    appears    tha', 

■  iPre    *fre    n.     )rders     .r    c<  >nut  ttr-iicy    p;.ihii 

'  '  '.r.e  Piic>,jo  in  event  of  -.r.cihie   obviously, 

:  ,H    Dfpiirtment  of   Dt"fer.,-,e 

,  :ded  ;i^  iidv  ip.ce  ■*■^.  i'    i'  ■' 

f   the  Piif'ylo  waa   a".a<:lctHl      ei'J^.e'   ■..    ihan- 

1    n    her   cr   to   defend    ner     Yc.    .'.     ■.     .hv.ou.s 

•■   I-    :•.!)   d'-'-lslon    wus    :r,Ad«-     ui'l    '■■      -<'::'.n- 

^ciic,  ";.;dn  px;s',^    I:  '-^-jIC  a---    'ccir    i:-»-r   Mie 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pur'ylo  WM  Interrepted  t-o  determine  ihat 
there  wore  no  American  planes  aviillable  to  RO 
lo  !ier  defense  Where  d.«fl  the  n-sponnlbl'.ily 
,le'  Who  ordered  her  there?  Who    if  anyone 
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cild    ri.ive  de- 


had    the    ri'sp<in»lhlllf y    to 
surh    O'Muntindt'r      ia  ire 
bllUy'' 

The    LiCla   w!il    !.     ir-      -■ 
^;.vs',     to     the      A'-.'-T      I'      .»■ 
•..*i     mtioJl      -rr.' rul'./ati'  ri 
W  i-shlni^ton         t:  '1       ■■■'" 
coiiplfd  with  'he  /    ''c-  •■,  . 
■r.  iki-^    it    obvious    •  •:  i'     ' 
AT'c.i:  with  our  pre   rvt 
up     It   would   seem    that 
nlcatlons    we    have,    the 


defend    her''    Waa 
of    this    responal- 

.  -a:!  'T'  t\^'.;  -ii>?- 
u'  Miftt  U.ere  is 
if  authority  in 
/'•;,->>,'o  incident. 
:c'.(lent  And  other"< 
;;ere  i.s  ^oniethlni; 
nKTMllilCritlons  '.et  - 
*h.e  more  unimu- 
:ii  Te     K'.-M     (■■  m- 


maiiders  are  dependent  on  Washington  and 
when  there  la  a  breakdown  In  commuiiica- 
iion-s.  no  one  Ls  willing  to  act, 

I  here  are  m.mv  questions  in  the  inmd.s  .1 
the  Amertoan  public  which  shoviid  be  ;ui- 
swered  >uid  there  are  many  questions  touch- 
inn  on  policy  iUid  our  defense  poeture  in 
reMtlon  to  the  seizure  of  the  Pueblo  which 
shou'.d  be  thoroughly  examined 

s;iue  It  IS  within  the  Jurisdiction  and 
respun.sibility  of  the  Special  yubcommltlee 
,,n  I)efeii-e  l'.«ture,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  Sulx-ommitlee  make  an  in-depth 
.  •  ;,i  ,  rf  ill  aspects  of  this  matter. 
sincerely   vourr;. 

Wm     L    Dickin.son 
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The  Hnuse  met  at  11a  m 
The  Chaplain.  Rev    Edward  G    Lalch. 
nn     .itTeri'd  the  followint;  iJiavci 

Br  ()/  one  mind,  live  in  peavr  and  tfw 
Gad  of  /ore  and  peace  sliall  be  inth 
you. — 2  Corinthians  13:  11. 

O  Ood.  who  art  the  source  of  light  aiid 

hie  aiid  '.he  spring  from  which  conies  all 
noble  endeavors,  direct  with  Thy  \vi.>e 
and  gracious  spirit  the  work  ol  this  day. 

Give  to  these  Representatives  ol  our 
people  insight  into  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion, inspiration  to  do  sometliing  about 
It.  and  insistence  that  it  be  done  and  done 
for  the  'lood  of  all 

Guide,  we  beseecli  Thee  oui  President, 
our  Sp.Mke:  all  Members  of  Congress, 
and  'ho^e  who  work  .■^o  untiringly  with 
theui  (^.rant  unto  them  wi.sdom  of  mind. 
.stiength  )f  spirit,  and  vigor  of  body  that 
support '.UK  what  is  true  and  following 
what  l.^  good  thf  V  :nav  fulfill  Th.v  purpose 
for  uiankmd. 

We  commend  to  Tliy  iovmg  rare  the 
men  and  women  m  the  Armed  Forces  of 
our  countiy.  Defend  them  with  Thy 
grace,  .strengthen  them  when  tempted, 
give  tliem  courage  to  lace  dangers  hour 
unafraid,  and  ;)rotect  them  where.soe'er 
they  go.  Tims,  f\erniore.  .shall  ri.se  to 
Thee  glad  hvmi-.s  ,.!  prai.se  from  land  and 
sea   Amen 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  .lournal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday  A  as  read  and  approved. 


MESSACiE    FROM   'HiE   SENATP] 

.■\  mcssatie  from  the  Senate  by  Mr 
AirinL;ton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendments  a  bill  :)f  tl.e  House  of  the 
following;    title. 

HI!  n:i'5  -\n  act  to  authorize  the  riecrc- 
tarv  I  Cunimerce  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
rr.'.ne  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
ir.creased  use  of  the  metric  system  ir.  'he 
United  States. 

The  messase  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
wiucii  il;e  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

HR  16729.  An  act  to  extend  :cr  2  years 
certain  prcer-ams  providing  assistance  to  stu- 
de:;ts  .it  Uistitutlons  of  higher  education. 
to  :r,  .d::v  such  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
plannir.g.  evaluation,  and  .idcqtiate  lead- 
time   m   such   [iroprams;    and 

H  H  18706.  An  act  making  appropriations 
Ic  r  -he  government  of  the  District  of  Cotun-.- 
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bla  and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  ill  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

•  Old  lor  utlier  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  -H.R.  18706"  entitled  "An  act 
makiiiit  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or  in 
part  aeainst  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  tlie  fiscal  year  endinu  June  30,  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disagieeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  tliereon.  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vircinia,  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Spong. 
Mr.  Hruska.  and  Mr,  Javits  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR 
15387'  entitled  An  act  to  amend  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  to  piovide  for 
disciplinary  action  against  employees  m 
the  i>ostal  field  .service  who  assault  other 
employees  m  such  service  in  the  i>erform- 
aiice  of  official  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  al.^o  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
H'.iuse  is  requested: 

.s  ti98,  .\n  act  lo  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
ojjer.ition  and  coordination  of  activities 
am  I'Aii  the  levels  of  goverr.ment  in  order  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  lederal  system 
lu  .:n  increasingly  complex  society,  to  im- 
prove ilie  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
■!io  .st.ites.  to  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Feder.il  grants-in-aid.  to  per- 
mit provision  of  reimbursable  technical 
^ervlces  to  State  and  local  government,  to 
establish  coordinated  intergovernmental  pol- 
icy .ir.d  .idministration  ol  development  as- 
-ist.ince  programs,  to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition, use,  and  disposition  of  land  within 
iirbiu  areas  Ijy  Federal  agencies  in  conform- 
ity with  local  government  programs,  to  es- 
i  ib;ish  a  uniform  relocation  assistance 
policv.  to  establish  a  uniform  land  acquisi- 
tion policy  !or  Federal  and  federally  aided 
Ijrograms.   and   lor  other  purposes. 


Interstate  and  Foreign,  Commerce  may 
sit  during  general  debate  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  INVESTIGATION-  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN 
COMMERCE.  TO  SIT  DURING  GEN- 
ERAL DEBATE  TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tiie  Subco.T.mit- 
tee  on  Investigation  of  the  Committee  on 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE. 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE AND  I'ISHFRIFS  TO  SH  UVU- 
ING   GENERAL   DEBATE   TODAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries may  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 


HANDICAPPED    CHILDREN'S     EARLY 
EDUCATION    ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mi,  PERKINS  Mr  S'peaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tor  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'HR,  18763' 
to  authorize  preschool  and  early  educa- 
tion programs  for  liandicapped  children. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  irentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky':' 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  this  is  a  bill  which  may 
be  completely  worthy  in  basic  and  or  all 
purposes.  I  have  had  an  oi)))orturiitv  to 
review  botli  the  bill  and  the  report.  I 
think  It  is  placing  some  of  the  benefits 
that  the  agencies  and  the  Congress  have 
learned  from  observation  of  preschool 
care  and  preschool  education,  in  proper 
channels.  For  that  i>ortion  it  is  timely 
and  noteworthy.  But.  it  does  not  comply 
with  any  of  the  objectors'  criteria  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent.  t>ecause  it 
does  involve  an  expenditure  of  SI  million 
this  year.  $10  million  the  next  year,  and 
S12  million  the  year  after,  for  a  loial  of 
,S23  million. 

Tiiis  is  not  the  kind  of  legislation. 
which  would  establish  75  to  100  model 
demonstration  areas  throughout  the 
country,  that  should  be  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules,  for  which  request 
was  first  made:  nor  certainly,  Mr  Speak- 
er, is  it  the  kind  of  request  that  .should 
be  granted  in  this  time  of  economy  and 
a  time  of  increased  taxation  and  a  time 
of  cutback  on  the  expenditure  budget  by 
unanimous  consent  This  needs  colloquy, 
debate,  and  perfection. 
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Mr  f^e:RKINS  Mr  Speaker,  wUl  the 
ientieman  yield'  ,  .^  . 

Mr  HALL.  Yes  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  ijenileman  from  Kentucky 

Mr  PERKINS  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tmiiuisned  gentleman  there  are  no  funds 
In  this  bill  for  research  All  the  money 
would  CO  directly  to  pilot  programs,  to 
preschool,  early  education  programs  for 
handicapped  children 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  committee 
unanimously  We  provide  only  $1  mU- 
lion  the  first  year  It  is  true,  in  1970  we 
do  provide  $10  million  a  year  and  1971 
S12  million  We  need  these  programs, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  pass  the 

bill 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  renew  my 
sutement  with  ihanks  to  the  distin- 
guished cnainnan  of  the  Committee  on 
Rducation  and  Labor  I  know  his  com- 
mittee oversi«ht.  surveillance,  and  re- 
view is  good.  and.  as  I  nave  said.  I  think 
this  puts  these  programs  in  the  proper 
departmi^nt  I  know  his  committee  s  ob- 
servation jvould  be  keen  But  it  is  not 
emergencv  legislation 

There  are  existing  programs,  the 
Hpadstart  program,  and  many  others. 
whicn  accomplish  this.  There  are  funds 
unlimited  And  m  the  wanmg  days  of 
the  Congress,  without  adequate  hearings, 
and  whether  there  is  unanimous  consent 
or  not.  we  cannot  waive  away  the  right 
of  the  mdlvidually  elected  legislator. 
and  grant  unanimous  consent  to  bills  of 
such  magnitude 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman MeW 

Mr  HALL  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

Mr  AYRES  I  think  it  should  be  made 
clear— and  I  do  not  argue  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  to 
exercise  what  he  feels  should  be  done— 
but  I  think  It  should  be  made  clear  the 
difference  between  this  and  other  pro- 
grams This  is  aimed  directly  at  and  for 
the  handicapped 

Mr  HALL  Yes,  I  understand  that. 
Mv  past  record  ai^d  experience  in  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  and  work  with 
handicapped  and  crippled  children,  di- 
rectly as  contraposed  to  an  ideological 
sense,  makes  me  know  how  deserving 
these  people  are  and  perhaps  even  how 
effective  such  a  program  would  be 

But  there  will  be  adequate  time  after 
the  recess  to  consider  this  under  due 
process  Therefor^  Mr  Speaker.  I  do  ob- 

The  SPEAKER  Objection  is  heard. 


In  many  sUt««  m  the  slums,  prices  tire 
hiked  the  day  welfare  checks  arrive  That  s 
one  of  the  penalties  the  p<K)r  man  facea  Help 
him  right  back  Become  a  Vlsla  Volunteer 
Write  VTSTA.  V->liinte«r»  in  Service  to  Amer- 
ica.   Box    4.    Washlngti^n.    DC' 

An  investigation  produced  the  fact  that 
the  announcement  was  a  tape  sent  out  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  from 
Washington  and  was  carried  by  the  autlon 
.IS  a  public  service  feature 

Such  insidious  propaganda  might  be  ex- 
pected from  B*dlo  Peking  or  Radio  Hanoi 

Mr.  Speaker  using  our  tax  money  for 
such  a  purpose  is  totally  unwarranted 
We  in  this  country  have  been  plagued 
with  riots  for  some  time  Tlie  rioters 
oftentimes  justify  their  actions  because 
a  statement  such  as  this  was  made  by 
our  public  officials  Here  we  have  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  in  effect  giving  the 
people  reason  to  riot — and  I  .say  the 
reason  is  not  tme.  that  prices  are  not 
hiked  by  the  major  chamstores  on  the 
day  welfare  checks  are  received  by  the 
poor  But  radio  tapes  such  as  this  paid 
for  with  tax  money  lend  substance  to  the 
lie  and  can  be  cited  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  riots 

However,  Mr  Speaker,  we  in  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  have  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  all  of  our  public  officials  In  our 
public  agencies  are  tioinu  to  have  to  exer- 
cise more  responsibility  than  they  have, 
and  that  goes  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  The  honest  taxpayer  will 
not  long  stand  for  such  a  misuse  of  his 
money 

ELECTION     TO     COMMITTEES 
Mr    ALBERT    Mr    Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  'H    Res.  1278'   and 
ask  for  its  immtntlaU-  considt-ration 
The  Clerk  read  tlie  re.solutlon.  a^  lol- 

lows : 

H    Res    1278 

Resolved  That  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. Mr  PKntDEi.  be.  .ind  he  is  hereby  elected 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Prtnt- 
ing.  and  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Congress  on  the  LJbrary 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table 


OOVERNMIiiNT  AGKNCIES  MUST  EX- 
ERCISE .MORE  RESPONSIBILIT\' 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georsiia  Mr 
Speaker  I  .i.^K.  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress tne  HoU:>e  Jor  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  "> 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  Mr 
Speaker  I  take  this  opportunity  to  read 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  a  letter 
which  I  received 

Several  morning.i  ig'J  while  driving  to  the 
office  I  was  quite  surprised  to  hear  over  my 
car  radio   the   following  announcement. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr    MINSHALL   Mr   Speaker.  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The  SPEAKER   Evidently  a  quorum  Is 

not  present 

Mr    ALBERT    Mr    Speaker    I  mov--  a 

call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered 

The    Clerk    called    the    roll,    and    the 

following   Members  tailed  to  answer  to 

their  names 

I  Roll  No,  297] 


Aiider^on. 

Tenn. 
Baru.g 
Batuu 
Blackburn 
Hlanton 
Bolton 
Burke  Fla 
I  orniau 
Cncuer 
Davis.  Wis 

Digs'" 

Dole 

Esch 

Bviri^.  Tenii 


Flood  Karsten 

Praser  Klrwan 

Prollnghuysen  Kyroa 

Fuiton,  Tenii  Upaojmo 

Gardner  Lukens 

Garmuta  Miller.  Calif 

Goodell  Morse.  Mass 

(iubser  Rarick 

Haiiseti.  IcLiho  Reenlck 

Hawkiiis  Rhodes.  Ariz 

Heberi  Rhodes.  Pa 

Hechler.  W  Va  Schwelker 

Herlong  3elden 

Holland  Waggonner 

Jarmaii  Watson 
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Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum 

Bv  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with  

EX'IFNDING  AND  MODIFYING 

HIGHER  EDUfATU.N  STUDENT 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker  s  desk  the  bill  HR  167:9  m\ 
act  to  extend  for  2  years  certain  uro- 
grams providing  assistance  to  students 
at  institutions  of  higher  education,  to 
modifv  sucli  progi-ams,  and  to  provide 
for  planning,  evaluation,  and  adequate 
leKdlime  in  >uch  prngrams.  with  a  Sen- 
ate amendment  thereto,  and  concur  m 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  i-ead  the  title  of  the  bill 
The   Clerk    read    the   Senate   amend- 
ment, a*  follows: 

strike  out  .ill  lifter  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert 

EXTENSION    or    STIDENT    LOAN    INSl'R.\NCE 
PROGRAMS 

■  SEtTioN  1  I  anil  Section  424<iil  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  lunended 
lAi  in  the  nrst  sentence  by  striking  out 
■Hscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1968'  and  In- 
.-.ertlng  m  lieu  thereof  period  thereafter 
ending  October  31.  1968'  iind  (B)  In  the 
second  sentence  by  striking  out  June  30, 
1972'  and  Inserting    October  31.   1968' 

(2)  Section  428ui»(li  of  such  .Act  is 
.amended  bv  striking  out  June  30.  1968'  .ind 
all  that  follows  down  through  the  period 
,ind  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  October  31. 
1968 ■  ,  „ 

(bill  I  Section  5(a)  of  the  National  Vo- 
.-atlonal  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  i  A,  in  the  tlrst  .sentence  by  strik- 
ing out  and  in  each  of  the  two  succeed- 
ing fiscal  sears'  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
•in  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1967  .ind 
in  the  period  thereafter  ending  October  31. 
1968'  and  iBi  In  the  seoond  sentence  by 
.striking  out  June  30.  1972-  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  October  31.  1968' 

■•(2»  Section  9iai(4)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  June  30.  1968'  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  the  period 
and    inserting    m    lieu    thereof     October    31. 

1968."  .  ^ 

•■|3)  Section  iOibl  of  such  Act  is  .uneiicied 
bv  adding  .u  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  No  loan  may  be  made  under 
this  section  after  October  31.  1968  ' 

INCREASE  OF  MAXIMfM  INTEREST  RATE  VNDER 
STUDENT  LOAN  !NSrRAN(  E  PROGRAMS;  ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE  COSTS 

■Sec  2  I  anil  Section  427(D|  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
bv  striking  out  '6  per  centum'  ind  :iU  that 
'oUows  md  inserting  in  lieu  thereo:  7  per 
centum  per  ,innum  on  the  unpaid  principal 
balance  of  the  '.oan  ' 

(2)  section  428ihilME)  of  tile  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  .unended  by  strik- 
ing out  6  per  centum'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereot    7  per  centum' 

•■ibl(l)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  428(al 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  bv  inserting  (A)'  after  '(2)'  .md 
by  .iddlng  .it  the  end  of  that  subparagraph 
the  following  new  subpar.i^.iph 

••  Bi  When,  due  to  State  '.aws  which  do 
not  permit  ,in  interest  rate  of  7  per  centum 
per  .innum  .md  when  the  Commissioner  de- 
•ermines  that  sUCh  statutory  llmltatl.ms 
threaten  to  impede  'he  carrying  nit  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part,  he  nny  .luthonze  .in 
administrative  .ost  .ill:>wance.  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  per  .mnum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal balance,  for  the  term  of  any  loan  in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 


or  under  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  stu- 
dent loan  insurance  progrtim  covered  by  im 
agreement  under  subsection  ibl  Such  an  ad- 
ministrative cost  allowiince  may  be  paid  on 
loans  m.ide  during  the  [.erlod  beginning  on 
the  date  of  eniu-tmenl  ..f  this  svibparagraph 
and  ending  on  October  31.  1S<68  ' 

■•pnAi  Section  428(ali:i  of  stich  Act  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  the  hrst  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence  'In  .iddltlon,  the 
Commissioner  shall  l>.iy  an  administrative 
cost  iillowance  m  the  amount  pst..blished  by 
paragraph  |2I  iBi  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  loans  to  any  -such  student  but  with- 
out regiiJd  to  tlie  student's  .idjusted  family 

Income  ■  ^„i„ 

•■|B)  Section  428ia)i2l.Ai  uws  so  desig- 
nated bv  this  .section)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing alter  the  lirst  .sentence  the  following; 
■For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "Interest"  includes  any  :-.dminlstrative 
cost    allow.mce    paid    pursuant    to    subpara- 

"(Cl  The  .sec.:;nd  tenlencc  ol  section  428 
,a)(2liAi  of  such  Act  ;s  amended  by  insert- 
ing and  the  ..dmmistratlve  cost  allowance 
payable  under   this  subsection'  .ifter    deter- 

ihiried'  ,.».,, 

"(D)  Section  423(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  or  of  administrative 
cost  .lUowances'  alter    interest" 

"(31  Section  421(b)  (2i  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  and  administrative 
cost  allowances'  alter   Interest' 

"(c)  (11  Section  8(b)  of  the  National  Vo- 
cational .student  1-oan  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
18  amended  bv  striking  out  6  per  centum  and 
ail  that  follows  .ind  inserting  in  heu  thereof 
•7  per  centum  per  r.nnum  on  t.ie  unpaid 
principal  bal.ince  of  the  loan  ' 

",2l  Section  9(b)(lMEi  of  the  National 
Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  o! 
1965  is  .imended  by  striking  out  6  per  cen- 
tum' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  7  per 
centum'  ^  , 

"(did)  Paragraph  ( 2 1  of  sedan  9(a)  o! 
the  National  Voc.Ulonal  student  l^.m  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965  is  .imended  by  inserting 
•(A)'  after  (21'  and  by  adding  .it  the  end  of 
that  subparagraph  the  lollowmg  new  sub- 
paragr.iph  . 

"-iB'  When,  due  tn.  State  ..iws  wnicn  do 
not  permit  an  interest  rate  of  7  per  centum 
per  annum  and  when  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines that  such  statutory  limitations 
threaten  to  imoede  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  he  may  .-.uthorlze  an 
administrative  cost  allowance,  not  to  exceed 
1  per  centum  per  .mnum  of  the  unpaid  prin- 
cioal  balance,  lor  the  term  of  any  loan  in- 
sured bv  the  Commissioner  under  this  part 
or  under  a  State  or  private  nonprofit  student 
loan  insurance  program  covered  by  an  agree- 
ment under  subsection  ib)  Such  an  admin- 
■strative  cost  allow.mce  mav  be  paid  on  loans 
made  durine  the  period  bepmning  on  the 
date  of  en..ctment  o!  this  subparagraph  and 
ending  on  October  31.  1968  ' 

"(2)(Ai  Section  9(ai(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  inserting  ;ifter  the  first  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  'In  addition,  the 
Commissioner  shall  pay  an  administrative 
cost  .illowance  in  the  amount  established  by 
paragraph  (2)(B)  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  "to  lo.ins  to  .(ny  such  student  but 
witnout    regard    to    t.ie    student's    adjusted 

family  income.'  ^    .    .    ,„, 

",Bi  Section  9,.U'2)(Ai  of  such  Act  (as 
so  desmnatcd  bv  this  section)  is  amended  by 
inserting  alter  the  first  .sentence  the  follow- 
u-K  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  term  interest'  includes  .my  administra- 
tive cost  allowance  p.iid  pursuant  to  sub- 
par.agrap.l   i  B )  ' 

iC)  Tlie  second  sentence  of  section  9(a) 
(2)  I  A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
•and  the  .idminlstrative  cost  allowance  pay- 
able under  this  subsection'  after  'deter- 
mined' 

(D)  Section  9(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  'or  of  administrative  cost  al- 
lowance' after  'interest.' 


"(3)  Section  2(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  'and  administrative  cost  al- 
lowances' after  'Interest  ' 


■reOERAL  GUARANTY  OF   STUDENT  LOANS  INSURED 
UNDER    NON-IEUF.RAI.    PROGRAM.-- 

■Sec  3  (a)  Section  421(a)  ol  the  High- 
er Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'and'  before  '(3)'.  .md  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  that 
subsection  the  lollowmp:  ■,  and  (4)  to  guar- 
antee a  portion  of  each  loan  insured  under 
a  program  of  a  State  or  of  :i  nonprofit  private 
institution  or  organization  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  42R(  a  )  ( 1  )  (C  i ' 

■■(b)  Section  428  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  the  iollowmg 
new  subsection 

■■  -(C)  (  1  I  The  Comml.ssioi.er  may  enter  I'.to 
a    puarantv    agreement    with    any    State    or 
:,nv    nonprofil    private    institution    or    orga- 
nization  with    which    he    has    an    agreement 
pursuant    to    subsection     ib),    whereby    the 
Commissioner  shall   undertake   to  relmburs-e 
it    under   such   terms   ..nd   conditions  .>s   he 
mav  establish,  in  an  ..mount  equal  to  80  per 
centum  of  the  amount  expended  by  it  m  dis- 
charge of  its  insur:.nce  .bligr.tion.  incurred 
under  its  loan  Insurance   program,   with   re- 
.spect   to  losses    (resulting   from   the  default. 
death    or  permanent   and  total  disability   of 
the  student  borrower)  on  the  unpaid  balance 
of  the  principal    (other  than  interest   added 
to   principal)    of   any   insured   loan    with    re- 
spect to  which  a  portion  of  the  interest   (Ai 
is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section  lai.or   (Bi    would  be  payable  under 
such  subsection  but  for  the  adjusted  :i.mily 
income  of  the  borrower 

"•(2)  The  guarantv  agreement- 
■••(A)  shall  set  forth  such  administrative 
and  fiscal  procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  United  -States  from  the  risk  of 
unreasonable  loss  thereunder,  to  insure  prop- 
er and  efficient  administration  of  the  loan 
insurance  program,  and  to  assure  that  the 
diligence  will  be  exercised  m  the  collection 
of  loans  insured  under  the  program; 

••'(B)  shall  provide  for  making  such  re- 
ports in  such  form  and  containing  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Commissioner  may  reiison- 
ably  require  to  carrv  out  his  1  unctions  un- 
der this  subsection,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  iiffording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

•••(C)  shall  set  iorth  adequate  assurance 
that  with  respect  to  so  much  of  any  loan 
insured  under  the  loan  insurance  program 
as  may  be  guaranteed  bv  the  Commissioner 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  undertak- 
ing of  the  Commissioner  under  the  guaranty 
agreement  is  acceptable  in  full  satisfaction 
of  State  law  or  regulation  requiring  the 
maintenance  of  a  reserve; 

■••(D)   shall    provide    that    if.    after    the 
Commissioner  has  made,  payment  under  the 
guaranty  agreement  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)    of  this  subsection  with   respect  to  any 
loan    any   payments   are   made   in   discharge 
of  the  obligation  incurred  by   the   borrower 
with    respect    to    sucn    loan    (including    any 
payments  of  interest  accruing  on  such  loan 
after   such   pavment  by  the  Commissioner), 
there  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioner 
(for  deposit  in  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 431)  such  proportion  of  the  amounts  of 
such  payments  as  is  determined   i  in  accord- 
ance   with     regulations    prescribed     by    the 
Commissioner)     to    represent    his    equitable 
share  thereof,  but  shall   not  otherwise  pro- 
vide  for   subrogation   of    the    United   States 
to  the  rights  of   any   insurance  beneficiary: 
Provided    That,  except  as  the  Commissioner 
may  otherwise  bv  or  pursuant  to  regulation 
provide,  amounts  so  paid   by  a  borrower  on 
such  a  loan  shall  be  first  applied   in  reduc- 
tion of  principal  owning  on  such  loan;   and 
■•'(E)    may  include  such  other  provisions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 


,3)  To  the  extent  provided  m  regula- 
tions of  the  Commissioner,  a  guaranty  agree- 
ment under  this  subsection  may  contain  pro- 
visions which  permit  such  lorbearance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student  Ixirrower  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  bv  the  parties  to  an  insured 
loin  and  approved  by  the  insurer.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  con.strued  to  re- 
quire collection  of  the  amount  of  any  hjan 
by  the  insurance  beneficiary  or  \V-  insurer 
from  the  estate  .:'f  a  deceased  Ixirrower  or 
from  a  twrrower  found  by  the  insurance  oen- 
eflciary  or  its  insurer  to  have  become  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled. 

"  ■(4  1  For  purpcses  of  this  subsection — 
•■•(A)     the    terms    -insurance    beneficiary" 
and   "default"   shall   have   the   meanings   as- 
signed to  them  by  section  430(ei.  and 

■•  -.B)  permanent  and  total  disability  shall 
be  determined  in  .iccordaiice  with  regulations 
of  the  ConimissiCiiier 

■•■(5)    In  the  c.ise  of  .my  guaranty  .igree- 
ment  entered  into  prior  to  October  31.  1968. 
with  a  State  or  nonproHt  private  institution 
or  organization  with  which  the  Commissioner 
has  in  effect  on  that  date  an  agreement  pur- 
suant  to  sub.section    (bi    of   this  section,   or 
section  9)b)   of  the  National  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Uwn  Insurance  Act  of  1965,  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub.section. 
the   Commissioner   may.   m   accordance   with 
the   terms  of   this   subsection,   undertake   to 
guarantee  loan.s  de.scribed  m   paragraph    '  1  ) 
which  are  insured  l)y  such  SUite.  institution, 
or  (organization  and  are  out.sKmding    'n  the 
date  of  execution  of  the  guaranty  .agreement 
but  onlv  vrtth   respect  to  defaults  occurring 
after  the  execution  of  such  guaranty  .igree- 
ment  or,  if  later,  after  its  efTectiie  datf  ' 

"(ci  Section  431  of  such  Act  is  ;',mended 
lAi  bv  inserting  in  the  lirst  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a)  ■.  or  in  connection  with  pay- 
ments under  a  guaranty  agreem-'ht  under 
section  428(c).'  after  'insured  by  liim  under 
this  part';  iB)  bv  in.serting  in  the  third  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  '.  or  m  connection 
with  such  guaranty  .igreements,'  after  'in- 
sured by  the  Commissioner  under  this  part'; 
and  (C"i  by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (bl  '.  or  in  connection  with 
any  guarantv  agreement  made  under  section 
428(C)'  after  'insured  by  the  Commissioner 
under  this  part'. 

■■id)  Section  432(aM5i  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  Inserting  'or  any  guar,-.nty  agree- 
ment under  section  428(c)'  after  such  In- 
surance ." 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object— I  wonder  if  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  will  explain  the 
reason  why  we  are  brin^ina  this  up  under 
this  procedure. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  m  reply 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  we  are  bringing  it  up  in  this  man- 
ner because  of  an  emergency.  In  order 
to  continue  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  for  students  attending  college 
this  fall  this  action  is  necessary. 

Both  the  House  und  Senate  passed 
higher  cducaticn  bills  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  interest  ceiling  from  6  to 
7  percent.  Under  these  circumstances, 
banks  jast  will  not  make  the  loans,  and 
there  are  more  than  S300  million  in 
aoplications  now  pending  which  bank.s 
throughout  the  country  will  not  touch.  It 
is  estimated  between  now  and  November 
1  more  than  450.000  applications  of  col- 
lege -students,  who  want  to  attend  college 
this  fall,  will  be  denied  unless  the  banks 
are  permitted  to  loan  money  at  7  percent. 
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We  were  unable  to  complete  the  higher 
education  conference  yesterday  We  tried 
in  good  faitn  to  do  .^o  out  Wf>re  not  able 
to  and  will  be  unable  t-o  do  so  before  the 
scheduled  recess  tb.is  week  Already 
many  of  our  confert^nce  members  will 
not  be  available,  because  of  convention 
responsibilities  and  it  was  agreed  that 
when  we  come  back  in  early  Sept<?mber. 
the  first  priority  will  be  to  complete  our 
conference  on  higher  education 

Of  course  when  we  bring  in  the  con- 
ference report,  rhat  will  supersede  this 
action  This  action  In  effect  mantains 
the  status  quo  for  the  guaranteed  loan 
program  e.xcept  lor  increasing  the  in- 
terest rate  to  7  percent  until  November  1 
or  until  the  House  and  Senat*  conierees 
Uke  final  action  on  the  higher  education 
amendments  That  is  the  reason  for 
bringing  this  interim  measure  to  the 
f.oor  at  this  time. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  submit  for 
inclusion   in    the   Record   a   section-by- 
.section  analysis  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  tiiebill: 
Section -B^-SEi-nON   Analysis  or  HR     16729 

AS     .^MENDED    BY    THE    SENATI 

JEl  TION    I      E.HTENJilON    OF  STfDENT  LOAN 

IN3UKAN(  E    PROGRAMS 

Subsection  laiill  of  this  section  extends 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  af  Ediicn- 
Uon  to  insure  loans  to  students  in  Instltu- 
Mons  If  higher  educarum  under  the  Higher 
EducnMon  Act  of  1965.  but  provides  that  no 
insurance  may  be  issued  i>n  .i  loan  made  i  or 
inst.illment  paid)  after  October  11.  1968 
Paragraph  (2)  of  Subsection  (ai  iunends 
secuon  428iaH4)  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Commissluner  to  maKe  payments  to  re- 
duce interest  costs  on  loans  to  such  'indents 
under  the  Hlsher  Education  Act  of  1965.  but 
provides  that  no  such  payment  may  be  made 
on  a  loan  contracted  for  .inci  paid  to  a  stu- 
dent after  October  lU.  1368 

Subsection  ibiili  of  this  section  extends 
the  authorltv  of  the  Commissioner  to  Insure 
loans  to  students  In  vocational  schcols  under 
the  National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1985.  but  provides  that  no  insiu-- 
unce  may  be  issued  on  a  loan  made  icr  in- 
stallment paid  I  after  October  ;n  1968  Para- 
graph c2i  of  subsection  b)  extends  the  au- 
thority of  the  CommisHioner  to  make  pay- 
ments to  reduce  interest  costs  on  loatLS  to 
such  students  under  the  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1966.  but  pro- 
vides that  no  payment  mav  be  made  on  a  loan 
contracted  .'or  and  paid  to  a  student  niter 
October  31  iy68  P.iragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section terminates  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  direct  loans  to  such  stu- 
dents on  October  3 1    1968 

SECTION  2.  INCREASE  OF  .MAXIMUM  INTFREsT 
RATE  UNDER  STIUENT  I-OAN  INSVRANC"E  PRO- 
GRAMS.  ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 

Under  section  427  of  ihe  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  Section  8  of  the  National  Vo- 
Wtlonal  Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965, 
the  Commissioner  may  insure  a  student  loan 
only  If  It  does  not  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  in 
excess  of  a  rate  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  The  rale  set  by  the 
Secret.iry  may  not  exceed  6  percent,  except 
that  under  circumstances  which  impede  the 
carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  the  program, 
he  may  set  the  rate  as  high  as  7  percent  Sec- 
tions iiaiili  and2(CMti  of  the  bill  would 
permit  the  Secretary  to  set  the  maximum 
rate  of  interest  on  loans  insurable  by  the 
Commissioner  at  7  percent  under  any  circiun- 
stances. 

Subsections  ia)(2i  and  ic)(2)  would 
amend  section  428(b)  of  the  Higher  Eduei- 
tlon  Act  of  1965  and  Section  9ibi  of  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 


.Act  of  1965.  *hli'h  pre»«-:it,'.  i>r  .v.-lr  -tii-  '.'iP 
Commissioner  may  make  piviiifnL'j  •  '  rml'UH 
.student  interest  costs  on  loans  which  are  in- 
sured by  non-Pederal  student  loin  insurance 
progranxs  and  which  tie«r  interest  at  a  rale 
njt  in  excess  of  6  f)eircent  The  .imendments 
would  permit  payments  to  reduce  student  in- 
terest c^ats  on  insured  loans  which  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  7  percent 

Subsection  ib)  and  id)  amend  tJie  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1W5  .ind  the  National  Vo- 
cational Student  L.>an  Insurance  Act  of  1965 
to  pr.ivlde  that  if  State  law  i  Including  a  law 
establlsiilng  a  state  student  loan  Insurance 
program)  does  not  permit  an  interest  r^te  "f 
7  percent  and  if  the  Commissioner  dettr- 
mlnes  that  the  Stale  law  will  Impede  i  irry- 
ing  out  the  purp'wes  of  these  Insured  loan 
pr  igrams.  he  may  pay  i  without  regard  to  the 
.»d lusted  family  income  of  the  borrower)  .in 
.idmlnutratlve  cost  allowance  to  the  lender 
in  .m  ajnount  not  exceeding  1  percent  per 
.mnum  over  the  term  of  the  loan.  The  -id- 
mmistratlve  ci-)st  allowance  would  be  paid 
only  on  loans  insured  prior  to  November  1 
1968  n»e  allowance  would  be  treated  like  -i 
payment  of  the  interest  suijsldy  insofar  as 
the  conir.ictual  rights  of  the  lender  ■sre  con- 
cerned The  allowance  would  t>e  Included 
with  the  interest  lubsldy  for  purposes  of  the 
:i  percent  limitation  on  the  interest  subsidy 
during  the  repayment  period 

SECTION  3.  rEDEKAL  lifARANTEE  UF  STUDENT 
LOANS  INSCREO  ITNOES  NON-TEDERAL  PRO- 
CRAMS 

This  section  would  ,unend  section  428  "f 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  re- 
lated sections,  so  ,is  to  authorize  the  C  >m- 
missu->ner  to  enter  Into  a  guarantee  agree- 
ment with  any  Stale  or  nonprofit  private  In- 
surer, which  h.is  .in  agreement  with  the  Com- 
mi&slaner  with  respect  to  payments  to  redurc 
student  interest  .  asis  Under  such  an  agree- 
ment the  Commissioner  would  t>e  authorized 
to  reimburse  the  insurer  in  an  amount  equal 
to  80  percent  of  the  amount  expended  by  it 
In  discharge  of  its  insurance  obligation,  in- 
curred under  its  loan  insurance  program, 
myth  respect  to  losises  (resulting  from  the 
default,  deith.  or  permanent  and  lot.il  dis- 
ability of  the  student  borrower)  on  the  un- 
paid balance  of  the  principal  (Other  than 
interest  added  to  principal)  of  any  insured 
loan  with  respect  to  which  a  |>ortlon  of  the 
interest  is  payable  by  the  Commissioner  (or 
would  be  p.iyable  U  the  borrower's  adjusted 
family  income  did  not  exceed  415.000)  The 
guju'antee  agreement  would  set  forth  admin- 
istrative and  hscal  prtjcedures  necessary 
I  among  other  things)  to  .assure  that  due 
diligence  would  be  exercised  :n  the  collection 
of  loans  insured  under  the  program,  would 
provide  for  making  reports  and  keeping  rec- 
ords, and  an  equltible  shire  (determined 
under  regulations)  of  .my  cjllectlons  on  de- 
faulted loans  with  respect  to  which  the  Com- 
missioner h.is  in.ide  payment  under  the  guar- 
antee agreement  w,->uld  t>e  paid  to  the 
Commissioner.  No  guarantee  premium  would 
be  charged 

To  the  extent  provided  by  regulations,  a 
guarantee  aereement  could  contain  provi- 
sions permitting  any  forbearance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  student  borrower  mutually 
upon  by  borrower,  lender,  and  insurer.  A 
lender  or  insurer  would  not  be  required  to 
collect  any  loan  from  the  estate  of  a  deceased 
borrower  or  from  a  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  borrower. 

The  guarantee  would  also  extend  to  in- 
sured loans  under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  or  under  tlie  National  Vocational 
Student  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  out- 
standing upon  enactment  of  the  bill,  but 
only  with  respect  to  defaults  occurring  on 
or  alter  the  execution  of  the  guarantee 
agreement  (or.  if  later,  after  us  effective 
date).  Losses  under  the  guarantee  would  be 
made  payable  from  the  student  loan  insur- 
ance fund  tinder  section  431  of  the  Higher 
Education  .Act  of  1965    The  guarantee  would 


;iot  be  available  to  th.»se  insurers  which  .ire 
precluded  by  .state  .statute  or  regulation  :rom 
using  the  Ft>deral  guarantee  in  lieu  of  a 
portion  of  Its  reserve  fund 

Mr.  SCHERLE  .Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
tientleman  yield' 

.Mr  .AYRKS  I  yield  tn  the  ::entleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  SCHERLE  .Mr  .Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  a  que.stion 
concerning  the  position  of  the  Hou.se  on 
the  amendment  which  I  offered,  which 
was  pa.^.>ed  overwhelmingly  restrictint; 
Federal  funds  to  .students  participatinp 
in  illegal  fu'tlvities 

.Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speak.-r.  let  me 
.say  to  my  di.stinmii.-hed  friend  from 
Iowa.  I  well  lealize  the  ^reat  mteresl  m 
this  Chamber  m  the  .imendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  That  amendment  is 
a  part  of  the  hiKher  education  bill 
now  in  conference,  and  no  d;'ubt  uc  vill 
take  much  time  over  it  It  will  be  tairly 
con.sidered 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  liavc  always 
defended  the  pcxsition  of  the  House  That 
Would  be  my  position  on  the  ttentleman's 
amendment  I  do  not  know  what  will  be 
the  final  outcome 

Mr.  SCHERLE  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment by  the  distiimuished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
I  certainly  hope  that  he  will  confer  with 
the  conferees,  and  that  they  also  will 
sustain  the  position  of  the  Hou.se  Sup- 
port received  from  throughout  this  coun- 
try indicate.s  the  public'.s  -sentiment  'Ihi  y 
want  a  strong  law 

.Mr.  H.ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  uen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr  .AYRES  I  yield  tn  the  -entloman 
from  Missouri 

Mr.  HALL  I  appreciate  the  uentk- 
man's  yleldim: 

I  appreciate  the  statement  by  the  (iis- 
tinauished  chairman  For  the  benefit  of 
all  Members  as  well  as  my  own  informa- 
tion, do  I  correctly  understand  that  by 
this  kmslative  action  lor  which  the  ;^en- 
tleman  asks  unanimous  consent  at  this 
tinte:  we  are  in  tssence  .lUst  pas.sine  a 
contmuinK  action  to  make  in  order  the 
-•uaranteed  loans  for  those  who  must 
have  these  loans  to  continue  their  higher 
education  under  the  act  as  it  is  now. 
with  the  possible  exception  of  increasing 
the  rate  of  interest'.' 

Mr  PERKINS  Truthful'y  it  is  .lUst  a 
little  more  than  that.  I  would  think,  be- 
cause under  the  continuini:;  resolution 
we  can  '.to  along  at  the  present  level. 
The  real  purpose  here  is  to  increa.se  the 
interest  rate  to  7  percent,  so  that  the 
banks  will  make  loans.  We  do  not  have 
that  7-percent  juovision  in  the  existing 
law  We  ha\e  6  percent  as  the  maximum 
rate. 

Mr.  HALL  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  believe  the  distinsulshed  chair- 
man made  that  perfectly  clear,  and  was 
forthright  in  his  initial  .statement.  What 
I  am  really  licttin;;  at  is  tirs  by  accept- 
ing this  portion  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, there  :s  notlang  else  m  the  legis- 
lative action  requested  at  this  time,  which 
would  turthcr  prejudice  the  managers 
on  the  part  nf  tlie  House  m  the  con- 
ference. 
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Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  Any 
action  by  the  conferees  when  the  con- 
ference report  is  adopted  will  supersede 
everything  we  are  doing. 

Mr  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand this.  It  is  timely.  erstwhUe,  and 
noteworthy,  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  as  to  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  There  are  about  a  half  mil- 
lion young  people  in  this  country  who 
rely  on  these  guaranteed  loans.  If  this 
bill  is  not  approved  today  and  we  recess 
and  do  not  come  back  until  after  Labor 
Day  there  would  be  total  chaos  in  the 
loan  application  program,  keeping  In 
mind  the  fact  that  many  of  these  young- 
sters start  their  college  programs  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  Au.aust.  I  certainly  urge 
the  Hou.se  to  approve  this  action  today 
without  delay. 

I  do  want  to  ask  the  chairman  a  ques- 
tion. We  have  in  this  House  passed  a 
vocational  education  bill  unanimously, 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  and  the  other 
body  passed  a  similar  bill  without  a  dis- 
.sentlntr  vote.  We  have  not  gone  to  con- 
ference on  the  vocational  education  bill 
.simply  becau.se  we  have  been  waiting  to 
uet  the  hiiiher  education  bill  out  of  the 
way  first . 

May  I  have  a.ssurance  from  the  dlstln- 
uulshed  chairman  that  the  first  order  of 
business,  immediately  upon  clearing  up 
the  hisher  education  program,  is  going 
to  be  a  conference  on  the  vocational  edu- 
cation bill,  so  that  we  can  move  the  voca- 
tional education  bill  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible after  the  recess. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  it  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  get  the  conference  report  on 
hlEher  education  out  of  the  way  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Not  until  we 
get  the  higher  education  conference  out 
of  the  way  will  we  go  to  conference  on 
vocational  education.  But  we  will  use  a 
high  degree  of  diligence  and  will  go  to 
conference  .^oon  thereafter  and  in  ample 
time  to  get  the  vocational  education 
bill  through. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  have  this  assurance  from 
the  father  of  the  whole  new  concept  of 
vocational  education  in  this  country,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  do  hope  we 
will  approve  his  measure  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  kno'w  he  would  not  think 
for  a  moment  I  would  let  an  important 
bill  of  that  nature  die. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  .A.YRES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  propound  a  couple  of 
short  questions  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Perkins]. 

Is  my  understanding  correct,  Mr. 
Speaker,   that  there  was  no  possibility 


of  the  conference   reaching  agreement 
before  recess? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  We 
tried  in  good  faith,  and  it  was  just 
impossible. 

Mr.  DORN.  The  action  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  this  morning 
would  permit  the  banks  to  go  ahead  and 
make  loans? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DORN.  Prior  to  our  return  from 
the  recess? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DORN.  And  this  action  will  make 
it  possible  for  students  who  never  at- 
tended an  institution  of  higher  learning 
before,  where  such  institution  convenes 
in  August,  to  go  ahead  and  have  these 


loans  made  available  to  them 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  I  hope 
thev  will  start  tomorrow. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  ob.iection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mi-ssouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  .so  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  one 
question.  The  action  we  are  taking  here 
today  would  have  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  the  action  the  House  took  the  other 
day  in  eliminating  from  this  bill  .some 
things  that  some  of  us  thought  were 
objectionable;  will  if'  For  instance,  the 
hiring  of  people  without  limitation  on 
salary.  What  we  do  here  today  will  not 
affect  that  amendment  at  all? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  100 
Ijercent  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Mis.souri.  I  .lUst  wanted 
to  be  sure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

AUTHORIZING  DIRECT  ASSISTANCE 
TO  AND  SPECIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
INAUGURAL  COMMITTEE 


Mr.    BROOKS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   for   the   immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  18040  i  to 
amend  the   Federal  Property   Adminis- 
trative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  rendering  of  direct  as- 
sistance to  and  performance  of  special 
services  for  the  Inaugural  Committee. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there   objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

H.R.  18040 
Be  it  enacted  in  the  Senate  and  Ho-use 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State!^  of 
America  in  Co7igress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section 210(a)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  .^ct  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  490ia))  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
paragraph  ("l4)  thereof  the  following  new 
oaragraph: 

■■(15)  to  render  direct  assistance  to  and 
perform  special  services  for  the  Inaugural 
Committee  (as  defined  in  the  Act  of  August 
6  1956.  70  Stat  1049')  during  an  inaugural 
period  in  connection  with  Presidential  inau- 
gural   operations    and     functions,    including 


employment  of  personal  services  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  and  classification 
laws;  provide  Government-owned  and  leased 
space  for  personnel  and  parking;  pay  over- 
time to  guard  and  custodial  forces;  erect  and 
remove  stands  and  platforms;  provide  and 
operate  first-aid  stations;  provide  furniture 
and  equipment:  and  provide  other  incidental 
services  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administra- 
tor." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  1.  line  5.  after  the  word  '■by"  in- 
sert the  following:  "striking  the  word  'and' 
.It  the  end  of  paragraph  (13),  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  ii4)^^  and 
inserting   in   lieu    thereof   ';    and',    and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  bill  wa-s  ordered  to  be  eni2ro.s.sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  i^asseri.  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  <  S. 
3416'  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
.Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  rendering  of 
direct  assistance  to  and  i>evfnrmance  of 
special  services  lor  tlie  Inaugural  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  .Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  objection  to 
the  reque.'^t  of  the  L-cntleman  trom 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    Clerk    read    the    .Senate    bill,    as 

follows; 

.s    :34i6 

Be  ;f  <nartcd  bv  the  Senat,  and  Hou-r  of 
R,prrse7itat,vcs  of  the  United  States  uf 
Amrrira  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
jection I2i0(.'i)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
■\<innnistratlve  .Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
.unended  .40  U  SC.  490.  a)  )  is  further 
ainentied  bv  inserting  Immediately  after  par- 
!,ar<>ph  '14)  thereof  the  tollowint!  new  para- 
graph 

•■(13l  to  render  direct  assistance  to  and 
perform  special  .-ervlces  for  the  In.iugural 
Ci'mmlttee  .as  defined  in  the  Act  of  August 
(i  1956  70  Stat  1049 1  durme  an  inaugural 
•jeriod  m  connection  with  Presidential  in- 
!.ti2ural  operations  and  ftuictions.  including 
emplovment  of  personal  services  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  and  rla.ssUication 
aws'  provide  Government  owned  .ind  leased 
-pace  Ujt  personnel  .ind  parking;  pay  over- 
time to  euard  and  custodial  forces;  erect 
..nd  remove  stands  and  platforms:  provide 
.tnd  operate  first-aid  stations:  provide  furni- 
ture and  equipment:  and  provide  other  in- 
cidental services  m  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator." 

AMENDMENT    OFFTRED    BY     MR      BROOKS 

Mr   BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 

amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brooks:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S  3416 
.;nd  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H  R-  18040  as  passed 

The  amendment  v.-as  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  18040)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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EXTENDING  PERIOD  OF  AUTHORI- 
ZATION FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  ALLOCATIONS  AND  GRANTS 
FOR  COLLECTION  AND  PUBLICA- 
TION OP  DOCUMENTARY  SOURCE 
MATERIAL  OF  HISTORICAL  SIG- 
NIFICANCE 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
conAlderaUon  of  the  bill  'S  2060'  tx3 
amend  section  503  f  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  a  penod  of  5 
years  the  authorization  to  make  appiop- 
priations  for  allocations  and  grants  for 
the  collection  and  publication  of  docu- 
mentary sources  significant  to  the  historj- 
of  the  United  States 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas ' 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  reserving  the 
ri«hl  to  object,  would  the  tjentleman  ex- 
plain why  it  Is  necessai-y  to  continue  this 
$500,000  annual  expenditure  for  this 
•publication  and  collection  ot  documen- 
tary material"'  I  understand  that  It  is 
now  a  noinK  concern  ajid  that  it  will  laps*- 
if  such  action  is  not  taken  In  the  past 
few  years  has  the  money  been  appropri- 
ated and  expended  and.  if  not.  why  do  we 
continue  in  this  JBount.  and  what  is  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  this  over  and  abov 
the  Ubrai-y  of  Conare&s  or  reKular  lunc- 
tions  of  the  National  Archives'' 

Mr  BROOKS  I  am  delifihied  to  an- 
.>wer  the  question  which  has  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  wish  to  point  out  two  or  three 
things  to  my  distinguished  triend  from 
Missouri  One  of  them  is  the  fact  that 
this  bill  is  the  extension  of  the  historical 
document  preservation  program  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission m  conjunction  witli  the  National 
Archives  of  the  United  States. 

The  essential  and  critical  point  is  that 
more  than  one- half  of  the  money  used 
for  the  pre.servation  of  these  documents 
which  have  *o  do  with  the  history  of  this 
Nation  is  made  up  of  contributions  of 
private  funds  We  use  the  Federal  money 
to  both  h.elp  pay  for  the  w(jrk  and  to 
assure  that  the  programs  ftnancial  sup- 
port will  be  coordinated  and  continuous 
Mr  Speaker  this  bill  would  extend 
that    authorization    only    for    a    5-year 

period 

Mr  Speaker  '.he  Congress  has  never 
funded  the  :ull  5500  000  authorization 
I  want  to  make  tiiat  clear  to  my  distin- 
guished coilta^ue  The  maximum  funded 
since  1964  i^s  been  S;J50  000  a  year— or  a 
total  of  .51  400.000  During  this  same  pe- 
riod the  commission  nas  applied  a  total 
of  $4,305,064  in  donated  funds  to  the 
preservation  of  historical  documents. 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  vield  further.  I  thank  him  Do 
I  understand  that  if  the  money  is  au- 
thorized and  appropriated  and  is  not 
needed  in  view  of  private  contributions, 
that  it  would  not  be  used  and  returned 
to  the  Treasury' 

Mr    BROOKS.  That  is  correct 
Mr   HALL    I  rhank  the  gentleman 
The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request     of     the     t;entleman     from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  Uie  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  if  enacted  f>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repre.tmtatne$  of  the  VnUed  States  o' 
Amenca  m  C'mgrens  a.isembled  That  .section 
5U3if)  of  Oie  F«'der!il  Property  tuid  Admlnlii- 
tratlve  Services  Act  of  1948,  63  Stat  377.  a« 
.imended  1 44  U  3  C  393  i .  is  .iinended  by  .*ub- 
stuutlng  the  word  'nine"'  for  the  word  'four' 
in  the  phrsise  for  the  flsc.il  year  ending 
June  30,  1965.  md  e;u-h  of  the  four  succeed- 
ing fiscal   years 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  Ui  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table 


FISHERMEN'S  PROTECTIVE  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
con.sideration  of  the  bill  S.  2269'  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  27.  1954.  rela- 
tive to  the  unlawful  .seizure  of  fishing 
vessels  of  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlie  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the     request    of    the    gentleman     from 
Michigan .' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  leservim; 
the  right  to  obiect.  I  assume  the  'gentle- 
man will  take  a  brief  lime  to  explain  this 
bill. 

Mr  DINGELL  The  gentleman  has  the 
ntiht  to  reserve  the  naht  to  object  and 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  undertake  to  provide 
a  brief  explanation  of  this  measure. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  my  tiood  friend  will 
recall,  recently  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  reported  to 
this  body  a  substantially  similar  bill. 
H  R.  4451.  which  provided  for  two  thinus: 
It  would  establish  a  fund  to  be  partly 
financed  through  contributions  by  com- 
mercial fishermen  for  Insurance  aeainst 
seizures  and  the  damat-es  stemming  from 
seizures  Approximately  one-third  of  this 
fund  IS  made  up  through  those  contri- 
butions It  IS  anticipated  that  it  will  be 
financed  through  contributions  of  the 
fishermen  themselves  and  the  balance 
would  come  from  the  Governm<'nt  for 
those  whose  vessels  are  seized. 

This  IS  for  fishermen  who  have  then- 
vessels  seized  while  fishing  on  the  hit;h 
seas  outside  the  12-mile  limit  of  foreign 
nations  such  as  for  instance  while  fish- 
ing off  the  coast  of  .some  of  the  South 
American  nations  They  assert  a  200- 
mile  fisheries  limit  Second,  the  legis- 
lation did  nut  provide  for  the  withhold- 
ing of  foreiLin  assistance,  either  in  whole 
or  m  part,  as  provided  under  S  2269. 
Subsequently,  the  Senate  considered  and 
passed  the  bill.  S.  2269.  which  is  .some- 
what similar  t.)  H  R  4451.  It  established 
a  fund  similar  to  this  and  would  provide 
for  the  withholding  of  foreii'.n  aid  to 
those  countries  that  seized  American 
vessels. 

The  only  thing  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  did  was  to 
amend  the  legislation  to  provide  for  with- 
holding of  some  of  the  foreign  assistance 
to  the  seizing  nation  in  the  amount  of 
the  fines  placed  against  the  operator  of 
the.se  vessels  and  the  fishermen  whose 
vessels  are  seized  These  are  the  facts  of 


the   matter   and    this   is   what   the   bill 
propo.ses    to   do 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agi-ee  with  me  that 
this  seizure  of  fi.shlng  vessels  on  the  high 
.seas,  for  instance.  200  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Ecuador — does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  this  Is  piracy? 

Mr  DINGELL  I  thoroughly  agree  wiUi 
the  gentleman    It  is  highly  improper 

Mr  GROSS  Does  the  gentleman  have 
£Uiy  idea  when  this  Government  is  going 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  business? 

Mr  DINGELL  I  am  not  able  to  com- 
ment upon  that  question  at  the  moment. 
I  would  be  most  pleased  to  give  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  an  answer  to 
that  question  but  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  on 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fi.sherles  are  .-imply  doing  the  best  we 
can  on  the  committee  to  see  that  our 
vessels  are  able  to  fish  on  the  high  seas 
m  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  and  to  presei-ve  our  historical 
nght  to  fish  on  the  high  seas  in  these 
areas 

Mr  GROSS  The  great  need  is  to  put 
.some  -surch  into  the  backbone  of  the 
State  Depaitment  To  that  end  it  cer- 
tainly needs  to  be  reorganized.  We  need 
officials  there  who  are  interested  in  what 
happens  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  iun  not  going  to  oppose  this  bill,  but 
I  believe  it  is  wrong  in  some  respects  I 
iiHve  never  supported  foreign  aid.  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  not  that  I  would 
not  have  given  a  minimal  amount  of  for- 
eign aid  to  certain  coimtnes.  but  I  be- 
lieve it  IS  absolutely  wrong  to  i)ut  money 
in  the  hands  of  a  government  and  then, 
when  It  commits  an  act  of  piracy  on  the 
high  seas,  tuni  around  and  in  effect  take 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  this 
countiT  through  the  medium  of  foreign 
aid.  the  money  to  pay  the  fine,  indemnifi- 
cation, or  ransom  I  just  believe  that 
procedure  is  wrong 

I  believe  that,  if  necessaiT.  this  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  .stage  naval  maneuvers 
off  the  coasts  of  countries  which  are  in 
the  liabit  of  seizing  American  fishing 
vessels,  and  then  if  they  accost  and  seize 
American  fishing  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
take  forceful  action — blow  them  out  of 
the  water  if  that  is  what  we  have  to 
do — in  order  to  stop  them  from  confiscat- 
ing such  vessels,  and  imprisoning  their 
crews. 

We  aie  getting  down  to  the  end  of  the 
road  in  this  business  of  piracy.  I  thought 
we  had  had  a  stomach  full  over  in  North 
Korea,  but  apparently  not.  Now  we  come 
along,  and  propose  to  subsidize  insurance 
and  subsidize  i>ayments  to  these  govern- 
menUs  for  acts  of  piracy  on  the  hi^h  .seas. 
I  do  not  like  It.  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  remedy  until  .somehow  o-  other 
we"  can  clean  out  the  State  Department 
and  cet  some  people  over  there  who  are 
interested  in  protecting  Americar.^  in 
their  le'^.itimate  use  of  the  hish  seas 

Mr  DINGELL  If  the  ser.t'cman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
"gentleman  is  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  F^oreign  Affair.s.  and  I  believe  this 
bill  will  afford  the  tentleman  a  tool  so  he 
can  tiet  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter 

I  hope  very  sincerely  that  he  will  re- 
view this  matter  with  ^.-reat  caie  with  the 
State  Department,   and  determine  how 
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these  funds  will  have  to  be  administered. 
I  believe  the  State  Department  will  uti- 
lize the  whole  provisions  in  this  bill  ana 
the  gentleman  will  have  an  opportunity 
to   see    vhat    the   State   Department   is 
doing   with   regard   to  protecting   these 
fishermen   And  I  believe  this  would  be  a 
verv  valuable  service    As  I  say.  I  believe 
this  bill  affords  the  gentleman  the  tool 
with  vvhich  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Mr  GROSS.  Tlie  gentleman  has  men- 
tioned the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs, 
and  I  am  a  member  of  it.  The  commit- 
tee spends  most  of  its  time  devising  ways 
of  lictting  lid  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
through  the  giveaway  programs  around 
the  world  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs ouvht  to  be  holding  hearings  and 
inve-tigatin^  a  dozen  matters  of  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people  that  I  can 
almost  give  vou  out  of  mind  right  now. 
This  we  ought  to  be  doing,  and  are  not 
doiiis.  I  recret  to  say 

Mr    FEIGHAN    Mr    Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield?  ..      ,  ,j 

Mr  DINGELL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  I  do  not 
have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  bill  in  essence  does  not  provide 
monev  which  is  going  to  be  used  to  pay 
the  ransom  for  the  return  of  these  ships. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  address  his  question  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Of  course  the  answer  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  No.  it  does  not.  This  simply 
compensates  the  American  fishermen  in 
part  under  the  insurance  program  for  his 
loss  and  also  there  are  certain  specified 
amounts  set  out  in  the  bill,  including  the 
cost  of  fines  seizures,  loss  of  gear,  and 
other  losses  that  are  reimbursable.  The 
whole  question  is  as  to  whether  we  are 
going  to  protect  our  commercial  fishing 
industrv— and  I  might  add  that  I  do  not 
have  any  in  my  district.  The  bill  is  quite 
important.  . 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  are  we  not  providing  the 
"wherewithal  by  which  these  people  may 
in  essence  ransom  the  ship? 

Mr  DINGELL.  No.  what  we  are  actu- 
ally doing  is  authorizing  a  method  to 
handle  these  matters  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, covered  by  this  bill,  so  that  these 
costs  will  be  recouped  in  foreign  aid  to 
the  nations  concerned. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  expressed  quite  some  concern 
about  some  of  these  programs  m  foreign 
aid  and  he  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss 
them  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes  up. 
Mr.  HAVS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  resen'e  the 
right  to  object  since  that  is  the  order  of 
the  dav  around  here. 

I  ha\e  heard  the  uentleman  from  Iowa 
make  certain  .statements  that  the  Corn- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  ought  to  be 
holding  hearings  right  now-  on  things 
that  he  says  are  wrong  with  the  State 
Department. 

As  chairman  of  the  State  Department 
Subcommittee.  I  will  invite  the  gentle- 
man to  come  over  any  time  he  wants  to 
and  testify.  But  he  had  better  have  his 
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facts  because  I  am  going  to  ask  a  few 

questions.  „,,;„„ 

I  am  a  little  tired  of  people  making 
statements  around  here  about  how  rotten 
the  State  Department  is  and  how  many 
things  are  wrong  with  it.  I  am  sure  there 
are  things  wrong  with  it  and  I  am  sure 
there  always  will  be  becau.se  it  cannot  be 
perfect.  But  if  the  gentleman  knows  any- 
thing of  any  national  import  or  even  of 
any  imporUnce  at  all  wrong  with  it.  you 
come  in  and  I  will  set  up  a  hearing  for 
you  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  tren- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

gentleman. 

Mr  GROSS.  For  an  oiwner  let  us  have 
a  hearing  as  to  why  the  Secretary  of 
State  refuses  to  extradite  a  labor  goon 
to  Canada  who  was  convicted  in  that 
country  for  a  criminal  act  and  .sentenced 

to  5  years. 

Mr  HAYS.  I  do  not  know  that  that  us 
a  very  overriding  matter.  You  only  want 
to  substitute  your  judgment  for  that  ot 
the  Secretary.  But  you  are  talking  about 
so  many  things  that  are  wrong  with  the 
SUte  Department.  ,    ,„^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  you  want  to  pick  and 

choose?  , 

Mr  HAYS.  Why  do  you  not  get  to  be 
Secretary  of  State?  You  are  just  ques- 
tioning his  judgment  and  that  i.s  not 
anything  that  is  wrong  with  the  State 
Department. 

If  the  Republicans  win  the  election,  l 
hope  they  pick  you  for  Secretary  of  State^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING 
AND  SERVICE  ACT 
Mr   PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
speaker's  desk  the  bill     H.R.  1093.    to 
amend   and    clarify    the   '^^"^P^y^Jf;^ 
provisions    of    the    Universal    Military 
Training  and  Service  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,   with   an   amendment   of   the 
Senate  thereto,  and  consider  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment. 
as  follows: 

Pace  4    after  line   7,   insert: 
■III    "    section   3551    of   title   5.   United 
States  code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  to 
be  restored  to  the  position  held  when  ordered 
to  dut>.'  and  by  substituting  '""^u  thereof 
the  following:  'within  ihe  time  limits  speci- 
fied in  section  9, g.   Of  the  Military  Selective 
service  Act  of  1967   (50  tJ  S.C.  App.  459.  g). 
fo  be  restored   to  the  position  held  by  him 
When  ordered  to  duty.  However,  a  Reserve  or 
member  of  the  National  Guard  who  leaves 
Tpositlon  for  which  the  salary  is  disbursed 
bv  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  or  ^he  C^^"^^ 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  entitled  on 
release  from  active  duty  to  be  restored  onl> 
under    the    provisions    of    section   459i  g)    of 
title  50,  appendix.  United  States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BY     MR.     PRICE     OF     ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
offer  a  motion. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois  moves  to  concur  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  On  page  4  line  18. 
delete  '^Sgig)"  and  substitute    -459   . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AGAINST    TEAGUE    AMENDMENT 

TO  FOOD  STAMP  BILL 
Mr    ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

'^The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  limitation  on  debate  on  the  league 
amendment  to  the  food  stamp  biU  jH^R^ 
182491  I  was  not  able  to  speak  against 
it  though  I  was  on  my  feet  at  the  time 
of  limitation  of  debate.  I  voted  against  it. 
but  there  was  no  way  to  get  a  separate 
vote  on  this  very  repressive  amendment 
since  it  became  merged  with  the  Sullivan 
.substitute,  which  I  supported. 

I  cannot,  however,  let  my  opposition 
to  this  amendment  remain  unspoken 
The  amendment  establishes  governmen- 
tal pohcv  to  starve  a  child  to  make  his 
father  cross  a  picket  line.  It  also,  un- 
justly and  discriminatorily.  creates  an 
express  discrimination  against  unionists 
on  strike  and  students.  All  persons  should 
be  treated  alike  under  the  Federal  guide- 
lines and  State  administration,  which  to- 
gether, afford  adequate  machinery  to 
prevent  abuse. 

The  amendment  was  a  gratuitous  slap 
at  the  working  man  and  the  student. 


EXTENSION  OF  FOOD  AND  AGRICUL- 
TURE ACT  OF  1965 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ot 
ihe  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  171261  to  amend  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordinglv  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Com"mittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
Consideration  of  the  bill  H,R.  17126.  with 
Mr.  Natcher  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  vesterday.  the  .uentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  had  15  minutes 
remaining  and  the  ^entlenian  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  BclcherI  had  15  min- 
utes remaining. 

The  Chair  now  recoi.MVzes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington Mr.  Foley:,  •  „  =„ 
Mr  FOLEY,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  17126.  a  bill  to  extend 
for  1  year  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 

°^^tas  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  when  this  origl- 
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nal  legislation,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  was  enacted  by  the  89th 
Congress  It  was  our  effort  at  that  time 
to  write  a  basic  farm  bill  which  would 
correct  many  of  the  problems  which  had 
plagued  the  farm  program  over  the 
years,  and  to  bring  some  measure  of 
security  and  stability  to  farm  programs 
that  had  been  subjected  to  legislative 
revision  every  vear  or  two 

We  did  not  succeed  perfectly  No  com- 
mittee succeeds  m  such  an  effort  with 
absolute  perfection  But  I  do  think  that  it 
can  be  said  that  in  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  the  extension  of 
which  we  consider  today,  has  met  with 
greater  acceptance  m  areas  of  agricul- 
ture as  diverse  as  feed  grains,  dairy 
wheat,  cotton,  and  rice,  than  any  pre- 
viou;5  legislation  in  our  historv 

Anv  Member  m  this  Chamber  who  has 
any  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can agricultural  community  supports  this 
ba.sic  legislation  could  consult  any  farm 
organization  in  this  country,  save  one 
Farmers  support  these  programs  through 
their  orga.TTzations  and  by  their  partici- 
pation whicR,  in  my  State  approaches  98 
percent  m  wheat,  for  example 

I  have  heard  Members  stand  In  the 
well  and  state  that  there  are  100,000 
farmers  leavin=;  the  rarms  and  going  lo 
the  cities  each  year,  or  that  the  prices 
of  farm  commodities  have  dropped  in 
some  instances,  or  that  parity  has  not 
been  ach;evtd  in  other  instances  The 
fact  IS  that  agriculture  does  have  its 
problems  but  not  because  of  this  legis- 
lation Indeed,  without  it.  the  problems 
of  agriculture  would  be  vastly  greater,  as 
everyone  familiar  with  the  agricultural 
and  rural  seer.'  knows  very  well. 

Some  of  my  friends  may  be  concerned 
that  this  program  does  not  serve  the  in- 
terests of  those  in  urban  areas  What  we 
contend  is  that  these  orot^rams  support 
cons'imers  fully  as  much  as  they  support 
the  agricultural  economy  Without  these 
prok^rams.  withcut  some  control  over  the 
tremendous  ca.,iacity  of  the  United 
States  to  produce  ai?riculture  products. 
we  would  see  an  immediate  and  quick 
depression  m  a^jricultural  areas  all  over 
the  United  States  Such  a  result  would 
inevitably  be  the  death  of  many  existing 
farm  operations,  and  the  development 
of  larger  and  larger  corporate  farms. 

It  is  just  inevitable  that  this  process, 
which  exists  to  some  extent  today,  would 
be  immensely  accelerated  by  the  failure 
of  this  legislation  The  ultimate  conse- 
quence of  increased  prices  would  force 
the  consumer  to  pa>  more,  not  less,  in 
the  marketplace  than  he  pays  today 

The  cost  of  wheat  that  goes  into  a 
loaf  of  bread  is  so  fractional  that  I  could 
say  with  certainly  that  if  we  gave  away 
wheat.  It  would  not  substantially  reduce 
the  price  of  the  bread  to  the  consumer. 
But  we  do  have  it  :n  our  power,  by  de- 
feating this  legislation,  to  encourage,  if 
not  to  precipitate,  an  agricultural  de- 
pression, which  would  have  dangerous 
impact  on  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole. 

So  it  IS  in  the  interest  of  the  entire 
economy — rural,  industrial,  and  urban — 
of  the  country  to  support  this  measure,  I 
want  also  to  say  ,something  about  the 
proposals  that  undoubtedly  will  be  made 
to  limit  payments      I  have  the  greatest 


respect  for  the  capacity  and  ability  of 
.s<.ime  of  the  Members  who  h;\\e  (jffered 
the  limitation  measures  before  I  think 
they  know  very  much  what  they  are 
about  Many  of  them  are  enemies  of  the 
program,  and  its  present  character  They 
know  once  the.se  limitations  are  enacted. 
the  program  will  be  killed.  They  know 
that  we  cannot  hop^'  to  limit  production 
If  we  have  payment  limitations  which 
drive  the  larger  producers  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  2  additional 
minutes 

Mr  FOLEY  So.  Mr  ChalrmaJi.  I  espe- 
cially urge  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
come  from  the  urban  areas  not  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  sutit-'cstions  that  payment 
limitations  are  rea.sonahle  and  proper. 
They  have  no  relevance  to  anything  but 
slow  death  of  this  legislation  A  pavment 
limitation  of  SIO  000  or  Sl.iOOO  or  S20.ono 
would  inevitably  kill  the  program  as  it 
exists  They  would  be  better  advised  lo 
vote  against  the  bill  than  to  vote  lor  a 
payment  limitation. 

Mr,  PATTEN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  FOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
trom  New  Jersey 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
my  colleague  from  Washington  to  know 
that  he  ha-s  t-o  ,say  it  better  than  he  is 
saying  it  in  order  to  satisfy  the  !)eople  m 
my  district  When  some  iieople  are 
getting  SIOOOOO  and  5250,000,  I  cannot 
tell  my  people  what  the  gentleman  just 
said  m  order  to  solve  tlieir  problem 

Mr  FOLEY  Mr  Chairman,  it  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  me  that  Members 
complain  about  $100,000  payments  and 
then  urge  a  limitation  of  SIO  000  oi 
515,000, 

Tile  other  body  proposed  a  limita- 
tion of  $75.000 — which  I  personally 
would  oppose  as  against  the  philosophy 
and  theoi-y  of  the  program — but  it 
makes  more  sense — than  the  proposals 
to  go  from  a  S  100.000  or  a  $20f)  000  pay- 
ment down  to  u  limitation  of  SIO, 000  or 
$20,000 

These  payments  rei)resent  a  contract 
payment  for  taking  land  out  of  produc- 
tion. When  we  condemn  land  for  pub- 
lic purposes  or  we  condemn  land  for 
Government  construction,  we  do  not  .say 
that  no  .single  owner  of  property  will  be 
paid  more  than  510,000  or  520,000  Gov- 
ernment contracts  with  industry  do  not 
limit  the  payments  any  one  corporation 
or  business  may  receive 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
program  is  designed  to  limit  production 
by  paying  the  producers  who  voluntarily 
accept  limitations  on  production.  If  we 
exclude  the  producers  who  produce 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  produc- 
tion, we  are  not  going  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram m  operation 

If  it  fails  those  who  will  suffer  are 
small  farmers  those  connected  directly 
with  the  agricultural  economy  and 
paradoxically    the    urban    consumer 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman.  I  vneld 
the  gentleman   1   additional  minute. 


Mr    FARBSTEIN    Mr   Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield',' 

Mr  FOLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

Mr  FARBSTEIN,  Will  the  gentleman 
pleast^  explain  to  me  how  he  figures  the 
consumers  will  benefit  as  a  result  of  this 
scheme' 

Mr  FOLEY  1  he  consumers  benefit 
because,  unfortunately,  the  price  of 
American  farm  products  is  below  a  parity 
level  which  would  true  famiers  a  reason- 
able retuiTi  oil  tlieir  investment  To  some 
extent  the  slack  is  taken  up  by  this  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  same  time  the  consumer  in  this 
country  pays  the  lowest  proportion  of  his 
income  for  food  of  any  consumer  in  the 
Western  World. 

If  this  program  fails,  we  arc  going  to 
have  a  massive  depi-ession  m  the  fami 
area,  which  will  result  temporarily  in  a 
very  .sharji  drop  of  farm  prices.  But  this 
will  not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
The  reoruaiuzation  of  farm  agriculture 
to  a  larger  corporate  basis  will  be  quick 
and  brutal,  resulting  in  a  far  more  easily 
iUlministertHl  market.  Increased  prices 
in  the  marketplace  will  be  inevitable 
The  consumer  will  pay  more  to  a  larger, 
more  ceniialized.  and  far  better  orga- 
mz«Ki  corporate  agriculture.  To  me  that 
IS  nut  an  attractive  prospect. 

Mr  HUNGATE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FOLEY  I  yield  to  the  i^cntlcman 
from  Missouri 

Mr  HUNGATE,  Mr,  Chainnan.  I  asso- 
ciate my.self  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  m  the  well  and  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  outstanding  state- 
ment on  this  difficult  problem, 

Mr  Chairman,  this  legislation  was  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  trial  and  error 
over  the  years,  starting  with  the  original 
larm  action  programs  during  the  dark 
depression  days  of  the  early  thirties  and 
extending  throuuh  drought,  war.  and 
peace,  and  numerous  other  emeruencies. 
Each  new  program  took  into  account  the 
experiences  gained  under  previous  pro- 
t;:ams.  und  so  this  1965  law  had  an  out- 
standing advantage;  It  provided  a  4-year 
program  tor  planning  by  farmers  instead 
of  an  authorization  which  had  to  be  re- 
newed and  revised  every  1  or  2  years. 

Largely  because  of  this  4-year  authorl- 
-iation.  the  law  has  offered  some  measure 
of  security,  price  stability,  and  flexibil- 
ity, while  at  the  same  time  affording 
freedom  of  decision  by  the  indnidual 
family  farmer.  It  has  enabled  many  of 
such  farmers  to  remain  on  the  land. 

The  job  which  our  farmers  carry  out 
with  such  casual  excellence  that  we 
.sometimes  take  the  results  for  granted 
has  provided  for  abundant  production  of 
food  and  fiber  for  our  own  people  at 
the  lowest  cost  to  them  In  the  world.  It 
has  insured  ample  .>upplies  of  farm  prod- 
ucts for  world  export,  including;  dona- 
tions to  needy  and  underdeveloped 
countries 

No  one  has  been  able  to  charge  that 
this  country  lacks  food  in  any  amount 
that  we  could  po.^Mbly  require 

But,  if  farmers  are  to  continue  pro- 
viding abundantly  for  all  the  Nation's 
needs,  we  on  our  part  must  Insure  that 
they  are  able  to  plan  and  operate  their 
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production  plants  with  at  least  a  small 
amount  of  assurance. 

That  is  w  hy  I  ui  ge  the  extension  of  this 
legislation  now, 

I  need  only  remind  you  of  past  experi- 
ence The  act  of  1965  was  developed  after 
long  and  exten.slve  hearings,  and  It  was 
not  actually  enacted  into  law  until  No- 
vember 3  of  that  year. 

The  lecislalion  as  now  in  effect  covers 
the  crops  throui^h  1969.  but  the  planting 
of  next  year's  wheat  crop  starts  in  some 
.sections  as  early  as  July.  So  the  major 
part  of  the  1969  wheat  crop  will  be 
planted  during  the  tall  of  1968— this  year. 
And  the  1970  wheat  crop  will  go  into  the 
ground  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
19C9, 

If  extension  of  the  1965  act  were  de- 
layed until  the  next  .session  of  Congress, 
time  would  be  short  in  which  to  pass  such 
legislation  and  for  farmers  to  adjust 
their  cropping  plans  A  4-year  extension 
is  needed  to  provide  adequate  planning. 
It  is  the  .-^ame  length  of  time  we  afford 
other  necessary  programs.  Most  farmers 
need  financing  and  most  of  it  cannot  be 
done  on  a  1-year  ba.sis.  Do  not  penalize 
our  most  productive  minority.  Agricul- 
ture IS  the  Nation's  basic  industry.  And 
farm  programs  are  the  basic  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  .sound  farm  economy. 

Let  us  meet  our  responsibility  by  pro- 
viding effective  assistance  to  farmers  in 
working  toward  a  stable  and  prosperous 
agriculture  and  Nation,  And  let  us  do  it 
now, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Flfty-flve  Members  are  present,  not  a 
quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

I  Roll  No  298] 

Buniii;  Uardner  Miller,  Calif, 

nattin  Ciarnj.uz  Morse.  Ma-ss, 

BUckbiirn  Cloodell  I'lke 

Blanlon  Hansen.  Idaho    Rarlck 

Bolton  Hawkins  Resnick 

Burke,  Ha,  Hebcrt  Rhodes,  Aiiz, 

Cramer  Herlong  Rhodes,  Pa. 

Davis.  Wis.  Holland  Schwelker 

Dole  Irwm  Springer 

Evlns.  Ten::,  Jarman  Tt  aeue.  Calif, 

Pal'.on  K.ir.sten  Waijgoniier 

Flood  Klrwan  Watson 

Freliiiiihuyten  Lipscomb  Wrlsjht 

Fiilion,  Tenn,  Luker.s 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr,  Natcher,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bin  HR.  17126,  and  finding  itself  with- 
out a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  391  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub- 
mitted herewith  the  names  of  the  ab- 
.■^entces  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bel- 
cher!. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  a  rather 
peculiar  situation  today.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  against  my  posi- 


tion. Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
against  my  position.  The  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  A.iiiiculture  is 
against  my  position.  The  majority  lead- 
ership is  against  my  position.  And  the 
minority  leadership  is  against  my  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY,  Mr,  Chainnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield V 

Mr.  BELCHER.  1  yield  to  tlH'  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  Under  those  condi- 
tions, would  the  gentleman  insist  on 
making  his  speech',^ 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  just  want  lo  make  iny 
position  clear.  I  supported  the  1-ycar  ex- 
tension. At  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  chairman  and  I  had  several  conver- 
sations concerning  the  fact  of  whether  or 
not  there  would  be  any  larm  lemslation 
this  year.  I  tried  to  convince  the  chair- 
man and  I  tried  lo  convince  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  was  an  election  year,  it  would 
be  a  poor  lime  lo  try  to  do  anything 
about  a  farm  bill. 

Later  on  the  chairman  decided  that 
we  had  to  do  something.  The  chairman 
favors  making  the  present  program  i^er- 
manent.  I  was  against  the  pro^nam  in 
Its  inception  and  I  am  still  again.-t  the 
present  program.  However.  I  di.scussed 
the  subject  with  the  chairman  and  .sug- 
gested to  him  that  It  might  be  possible 
to  get  an  agreement  on  a  1-year  exten- 
sion on  the  present  bill.  I  would  favor  a 
1-year  extension  of  the  present  bill  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  give  a  little  run- 
ning room  before  we  have  to  bring  out 
a  new  bill. 

So  we  proceeded  on  that  idea.  The 
other  body  passed  a  4-year  extension. 
I  have  been  assured  by  the  other  body 
that  they  will  accept  nothing  less  than 
a  4-year  extension,  I  am  not  going  to 
support  and  pa.ss  out  a  ]-year  bill  here 
knowing  that  a  bill  much  longer  tlian 
that  will  come  back  to  the  House  from 
the  conference.  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man has  stated,  and  I  know  honestly 
that  he  will  try  to  maintain  the  position 
of  the  House.  But  the  chairman  is  goina: 
to  be  under  the  pressure  of  the  majority 
leadership,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  loved,  cherished,  and  respected 
my  chairman  for  18  years.  I  have  en- 
joyed working  with  him.  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  him  in  the  past  2  years.  He 
is  a  man  of  Iris  word. 

But  the  thing  that  surprised  me  v.as 
before  we  went  to  the  Rules  Committee 
with  the  food  stamp  plan,  the  Speaker 
assured  the  chairman  that  the  farm  bill 
would  come  up  first.  With  that  assur- 
rance.  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
decided  we  could  go  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mute and  get  a  rule  on  the  food  stamp 
plan.  We  did  that.  But  the  food  stamp 
plan  came  up  first,  I  do  not  know  where 
the  signals  got  crossed. 

What  surprised  me  more  than  ever, 
the  chairman  introduced  a  bill  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
provided  $20  million  additional  author- 
ization for  this  coming  year. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  then  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  without 
any  notice  whatsoever  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  advocated  the  SiUli- 


van  bill.  That  almo.st  knocked  th.e  chair- 
man off  his  chair.  He  lOt  rather  irked 
about  It.  and  he  was  not  happy  about  it. 
.so  he  proceeded  to  u'et  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  disregard  the  Sullivan  bill 
and  pass  out  the  chairman's  Ijill,  which 
came  out  almost  unanimou.sly.  The 
chairman  then  caine  lo  ihe  lloor  with 
the  food  stamp  plan  and  did  not  raise 
a  little  fintier  and  never  opened  his 
mouth  to  defend  the  Poage  bill  airainst 
Ihe  Sullivan  bill. 

I  have  known  Texaiis  idl  my  life  Tex- 
ans  do  not  surrender.  Ever  since  the  day 
of  the  Alamo,  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Texan  is  that  he  \m11  huht  all  over 
the  lot  but  never  surrender  So  when  the 
chairman,  the  ucntleinan  from  Texas, 
.surrendered.  I  know  he  had  tremendous 
jjressure,  I  know  he  is  going  lo  have  the 
same  pressure  when  he  gets  into  con- 
ference with  this  1-year  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  will  surrender  this  time, 
but  I  am  not  "OinL:  lo  take  a  chance  on 
it,  I  am  not  .uoina  lo  throw  away  ihe  only 
weajjon  I  have  to  prevent  fastening'  on 
the  farmers  for  4  or  5  more  years  this 
jjresent  farm  pro-' ram. 

Do  Members  know  that  in  the  last  8 
vears  the  Department  of  ALUiculturc  has 
,spent  S63  5  billion,  and  do  Members 
know  that  is  more  money  than  has  been 
spent  from  the  time  when  PiK-rims 
landed  on  Plymouth  Rock  to  the  day 
when  Secretary  Freeman  was  sworn  in? 
That  IS  almost  38  billion  a  yeai,  and  for 
that  much  money  a  year  I  (hink  we  oiiuht 
10  tret  more  than  $1,15  per  bushel  for 
wheat. 

When  the  chairman  .says  to  m^.  'T 
would  like  lo  see  this  pro^ram  continued 
forever,  permanently."  I  just  cannot 
understand  why  a  prosram  that  costs  S8 
billion  should  be  continued  when  the 
farmer,  according:  to  his  own  statement, 
:s  111  the  worst  ,-hape  h'-  iias  been  m  in 
20  long  years.  Yet  the  chairman  says  he 
would  like  to  just  to  continue  to  ^uvc 
the  farmer  the  very  same  thine. 

I  do' not  know  whether  I  will  be  chair- 
man of  the  committee  next  year,  or 
whether  the  jH-e.sent  chairman  will  con- 
tinue, and  I  do  not  particularly  care.  I 
would  ju.st  as  .soon  work  with  the  -entle- 
man  from  Texas  as  chairman  and  me  as 
ranking  minonly  member  or  vice  versa, 
because  the  !.;entleman  from  Texas  is  the 
type  of  man  I  like  lo  work  with. 

I  am  tryina  to  protect  the  '-entleman 
from  being  put  on  that  kind  of  spot  in 
conference.  He  cannot  jr.otict  iamself 
but  I  am  uoina  to  try  lo  protect  him. 

I  in.sisted  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture should  apoloiiizc  publicly  to  the 
chairman  for  changing  sicnal.'^.  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  apologize  to 
the  chairman  publicly. 

If  the  farmers  are  ieavina  the  farm.s — 
as  they  are — at  the  rate  of  5  million 
farmers  in  the  la.st  8  years,  and  ihey  are 
lieine  starved  out  at  ;hp  rale  of  600.000  or 
700.000  a  year  under  this  particular  farm 
program,  then  I  think  it  is  fine  that  we 
passed  the  food  stamp  !:)rogram  yester- 
day, because  the  uentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri in  the  future  is  uoina  to  have  manv 
more  farmers  to  feed  if  we  keep  this  farm 
bill. 

We  have  spent  S63.5  billion,  and  the 
farmer  is  in  the  worst  condition  he  has 
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been  In  during  the  past  20  years  Wheat 
Is  selling  at  SI  15  a  bushel  If  that  is  all 
the  future  we  can  offer  the  fanner,  we 
destroy  the  last  hope  he  has 

I  believe  that  hope  to  a  man  lots  of 
times  :s  worth  as  much  as  money.  When 
a  man  has  no  hope  for  the  future,  what 
incentive  is  there  for  a  farmer  to  strug- 
gle on'' 

I  do  not  know,  if  I  become  chairman 
of  the  committee,  whether  we  can  get 
any  better  program  than  this  I  do  not 
believe  we  will  get  a  worse  one,  because 
I  do  not  believe  this  Congress  will  give 
us  more  than  $8  billion  a  year  continu- 
ously I  J^t  do  not  believe  that  wheat 
will  get  much  lower  than  $1  15  a  bushel, 
which  is  the  price  this  morning  in  my 
congressional  district 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  has 
consumed  10  minutes 

Mr  BELCHER  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes 

I  have  said  many  times  that  I  do  not 
accept  the  responsibllty  for  any  single 
Member  s  vote  I  am  just  tr\-ing  to  give 
the  facts.  I  believe  the  Members  are  en- 
titled to  the  facts 

The  ijentleman  from  Indiana  Mr 
Madden'  said  the  other  day  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  did  not  '(cnow  that  those 
farm  bills  were  going  to  cost  so  much 
money 

I  know  these  farm  programs  are  the 
most  complicated  things  m  thf  world 
There  are  vei-y  few  Members  of  thi.> 
House  who  really  understand  the  farm 
bills  They  are  completely  complicated 
I  know  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  merely  walk  into  the  Chamber  and 
they  vote  for  the  SecretaiT  of  Agricul- 
ture. Well.  I  want  to  give  them  the  facts 
this  time,  because  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign there  may  be  some  eager  beaver" 
in  their  districts  who  will  ^'lve  then- 
constituents  the  facts,  and  I  believe  the 
Members  ought  to  know  those  facts  be- 
fore their  const. tuents  find  them  out 

I  am  terribly  >orry  that  the  tjentleman 
from  Indiana  ^ot  so  badly  trapped  on 
these  figures. 

I  want  t  J  say  that  this  will  not  hurt  me. 
regardle.ss  of  whether  a  1-year  bill  or  a  5- 
year  bill  l.^  passed.  Members  should  im- 
derstand  that  whatever  it  is  extended,  it 
will  be  1  more  year  tlian  what  it  is  ex- 
tended If  we  pass  a  4-year  bill,  that  will 
mean  5  vears  from  December  31  before 
the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  has  to  do 
anything  about  it  That  will  run  through 
about  three  congressional  elections  and 
two  presidential  elections,  and  I  will  not 
have  to  face  those  headaches  that  we 
are  bound  to  have  to  face 

So.  personally,  it  would  probably  be  a 
great  fa-.or.  and  I  probably  would  live 
longer,  if  this  bill  were  passed  to  take 
the  monkev  right  out  of  my  lap 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  -I'lUieman  vield- 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  heard  the 
gentleman  a  minute  at;o  mention  'he 
possibility  that  he  mmht  be  chairman 
of  the  committee  come  January.  Would 
he  not  have  an  opportunity  at  that  time 
to  chan'-,'e  anything  that  this  Congress 
had    done' 

Mr  BELCHER.  The  gentleman  has 
served  20  years  on  this  Committee  on 


.■Agriculture  and  he  has  never  seen  a  farm 
bill  changed  yet  before  the  expiration 
of  It 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri  I  di.sagree  with 
the  gentleman 

Mr  BELCHER  We  cannot  even  pass  a 
farm  bill  30  minutes  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  farm  act 

Mr  JONf:Sof  Ml.ssourl  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr  BELCHER  Yes:  but  do  not  ask  me 
tho.se  foolish  questions 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi.ssourl  I  will  try  to 
keep  from  asking  embarrassing  ques- 
tions. I  will  try  to  do  that 

Mr  BEXCHER  I  do  not  care  how  em- 
barrassing it  is:  ju.st  make  it  sensible. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  All  right.  Does 
the  sientleman  recall  on  the  day  that  this 
bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  whether  or  not  there  was 
an  agreement  entered  Into  that  some  of 
us  thought  was  binding,  and  which  I 
thought  the  i^entleman  from  Oklahoma 
was  a  party  to'' 

Mr  BELCHER  \Vs.  sir:  we  had  an 
agreement  that  we  would  extend  the 
agricultural  protiram  for  1  vear.  but  ab- 
.solutely  knowing  that  there  Is  no  possi- 
ble chance  to  do  that.  I  am  not  going  now 
to  throw  away  the  only  weapon  on  earth 
and  let  the  majority  go  over  there  and 
bring  back  whatever  type  of  bill  they 
want 

Mr  JONES  of  Mi-s.souri  Did  you  not 
have  the  same  information  that  day  that 
vou  have  now'' 

Mr  BELCHER  No.  sir  At  that  time 
the  information  from  the  other  body  was 
that  they  would  not  even  pa.ss  a  farm 
bill  this  year  Since  then  they  havepas.sed 
a  4-vear  bill  and  since  then  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  other  body  that  they  will 
not  concede  a  .single  minute  of  that  4 
years  Now.  I  am  not  just  that  foolish 
that  I  am  going  to  surrender  the  only 
weapon  I  have  If  you  want  a  1-year  bill, 
the  best  way  on  earth  to  kH  it  is  to  stop 
this  bill  here  today  and  then  we  will 
negotiate  with  the  Senate  We  cannot 
negotiate  with  the  Senate  if  we  .send  this 
bill  over  there  and  it  goes  to  conference 
Mr  .ARENDS  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr  BELCHER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  ARENDS  From  what  the  chair- 
man said  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
if  the  House  pas.sed  a  1-year  bill  he 
would  let  the  conferees  emphatically 
know  this  is  exactly  what  the  House 
wanted,  but  apparently  from  what  you 
say  an  agreement  has  already  been  made 
that  the  conferees  will  accept  a  3-  or 
4-vear  bill 

Mr  BELCHER  No,  sir.  I  do  not  say 
that 

Mr  .ARENDS  Let  me  ask  you  this 
question:  Have  our  conferees  made  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  they  will 
rigorously  support  the  House  position  of 
1-year  extension  and  no  more  if  such 
extension  is  voted 

Mr  BELCHER  The  conferees,  as  far 
as  I  know,  have  said  that  they  will  try  to 
maintain  the  House  version.  I  have  gone 
to  conference  for  years  when  we  tried  to 
maintain  the  House  version,  and  not  one 
tmie  have  we  been  able  to  do  it.  I  also 


know  that  I  consider  the  chairman  of 
this  committee,  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities in  the  entire  Congress  on  agri- 
cultural legislation  I  think  the  chairman 
IS  one  of  the  finest  experts  in  the 
country 

Mr  PO.AGE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self the  remainder  of  the  time 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois 

Mr  .ARENDS  In  yesterday's  statement 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  said— and  I 
really  appreciate  his  clarifying  his 
position : 

The  other  bixly  has  indeed  passed  a  4-year 
bill  .\rtiially  .in  amendment  to  reduce  this 
time  limit  lost  by  a  tie  vote  and  a  proposal 
t)  write  a  1-vear  limitation  in  the  bill  would 
have  carried  in  that  body  by  a  change  of 
only  seven  votes  I  think  It  is  clear  that  there 
IS  considerable  sentiment  in  th^ft  body  for 
the  1-year  provision  which  is  ofcntalned  in 
the  House  bill  and  that  we  could  rather 
confidently  expect  an  acceptance  of  this  term 
in  conference 

Is  It  the  gentleman's  position  that  his 
position  Is  for  a  1-year  bill  when  he 
goes  to  conference? 

Mr  POAGE  The  chairman  Is  saying 
that  he  is  going  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
this  House  in  whatever  it  votes.  I  am 
going  to  stand  with  that  position  clear  to 
the  end.  If  this  House  will  vote  1  year,  as 
I  think  they  will,  then  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  1  year  I  am  going  to  support 
1  year  right  on  through. 

Of  course,  if  this  House  votes  other- 
wLse  I  will  follow  the  wishes  of  the 
House 

Mr.  BELCHER  .Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  BELCHER  I  would  .say  to  the 
chairman  that  if  he  would  fail  to  come 
back  with  a  bill— unless  he  can  come 
back  with  a  1-year  bill  I  think  then 
that  pos-sibly  we  can  get  a  1-year  bill. 

but  my  understanding  is 

Mr  POAGE  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
on  this  I  frankly  feel  that  when  my 
veracity  is  challenged,  as  it  seems  it  has 
been  today,  I  think  I  have  said  all  that 
I  care  to  .say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  My  intention  is  to  do  the  best 
I  can  and  to  honestly  represent  the  will 
of  this  House  I  doubt  that  my  reaction 
is  very  different  from  that  of  most  Mem- 
bers whose  Integrity  has  been  ques- 
tioned. It  IS  indeed  rather  disconcerting 
to  have  one's  friend  of  many  years  ask 
you  to  take  warm  blood  and  write  out 
a  pledge  here  on  the  floor.  I  think  I  have 
made  my  position  as  plain  as  could  be 
expected  of  an  honest  man  If  you  think 
I  am  dishonest.  I  want  you  to  vote 
against  me.  because  I  do  not  want  you 
to  vote  for  it  if  you  think  I  am  dis- 
honest 

Mr.  BELCHER  I  do  not  say  that  the 
chairman  is  dishonest.  I  just  want  to 
know  how  long  you  are  going  to  stay  put. 
but  you  do  not  say  that  you  will  stay 
put  if  It  means  killing  the  bill. 

Mr  PO.AGE.  I  said  I  was  going  to  con- 
tinue to  represent  the  expressed  will  of 
the  House  all  the  way  through.  Now. 
that  IS  as  far  as  I  am  going.  I  believe  that 


that  is  all  mv  friend  would  want  when 
he  thinks  this  through.  Now.  I  could  get 
on  mv  knees  right  here,  and  cross  my 
heart'  but  I  do  not  believe  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma  would  really  want  me  to 

do  that  .  ,^  ,..„ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  POAGE  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  just  a  moment,  but  I  do  think 
there  are  some  other  things  which  ought 

to  be  said.  •  .^  .        „ 

Mr  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  want  to  say 
this    because  at  the  time  we  made  the 
agreement   in   the  committee  all  of  us 
who  voted  for  that  bill  to  come  out  said 
we  would  support  a  1-year  bill  without 
anv    amendments,    and    the    gentleman 
from   Oklahoma    was   a   party    to   that 
agreement.  But  since  he  has  made  the 
statement  which  he  has  made  here  today 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  abide  by  the 
statement  he  made  that  day.  I  consider 
mvself  released  from  my  commitment  to 
stand  bv  a  l-vear  bill  and  I  am  going  as 
"far  as  i  can  in  my  effort  to  extend  the 
bill  as  long  as  I  can.  I  was  prepared  to 
\ote  for  a  1-vear  bill,  but  since  the  state- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
will  do  that. 

Mr  POAGE.  I  was  a  party  to  that 
agreement  and  I  am  standing  by  the 
agreement  I  made  regardless  of  how 
many  others  might  feel  they  are  justified 
in  changing  their  position. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
t  he  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missis.sippi. 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  The  gentleman  has 
lust  expressed  my  sentiments.  I  made 
the  same  agreement  and  I  am  standing 

^Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I.  too.  am  going 
to  stand  by  my  commitment. 

Mr  POAGE.  I  am  standing  by  it,  and 
I  think  the  Committee  will  stand  by  it. 
I  hope  we  will  not  all  have  to  testify  to 

that  fact.  .    .        .^„i„ 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  entirely 
clear  that  this  Committee  is  going  to 
stand  bv  what  we  agreed  upon.  I  think 
this  Committee  is  going  to  stand  by  it  all 
the  way  through.  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  House  is  going  to  vote  for  a  1-year 
program.  I  think  we  will  come  up  with 
a  1-vear  bill. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  do  we  want  a  bill  at  all  and 
why  do  we  want  a  bill? 

l'  think  it  is  much  more  important 
than  arguing  about  who  is  going  to  stand 
by  .something.  It  is  my  opinion  that  all 
of  us  are  honorable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men I  am  not  questioning  the  veracity  of 
anvone.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that  we 
need  a  farm  bUl  very  desperately.  Why  do 
we  need  it?  Because  the  farmers  are  the 
poorest  paid  group  in  our  economy.  They 
are  the  only  substantial  group  which 
has  received  no  increase— and  I  said  no 
increase— in    their    selling    prices    and 

wages. 

Mr  Chairman,  farm  prices  today  are 
lower  on  all  of  the  major  commodities 
of  this  land  than  they  were  a  generation 
ago  This  includes  wheat,  cotton,  and 
com   All  are  selling  for  less  than  they 


did  a  generation  ago.  Farmers  are  having 
to  buy  in  an  administered  market  where 
they  have  to  pay  more  for  everything 
used  in  their  operations  and  receive  less 
for  their  wages  and  profits.  I  am  not 
criticizing  anyone,  but  if  you  are  going 
to  buy  in  an  administered  or  protected 
market,  you  must  have  an  opportunity 
to  sell  in  such  a  market. 

It  is  clear  that  at  this  moment  farmers 
must  sell  in  a  protective  market  where 
he  must  buy  the  necessities  with  whicn 

to  operate.  ^  . 

Mr  Chairman,  the  farmer  must  have 
the  opportunity  to  sell  in  the  same  kind 
of  market  in  which  you  sell  your  waues 
and  your  production  of  your  manufac- 
tured products. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  farmer  must  have 
the  same  opportunity.  If  he  were  |iiven 
an  opportunity  to  buy  in  a  complete  y 
free  market,  then  I  would  say  he  should 
not  have  any  kind  of  Government  as- 
sistance or  sub.sidy. 

Mr   Chairman,  about  6  i^erccnt  of  oui 
population  lives  on  the  farms  today.  \ci 
40   percent  of   the   poverty   of   America 
is  in  the  rural  areas— 40  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  these  people  are  earning 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  and  are  located  m 
the  rural  areas,  and  yet  they  constitute 
only  6  percent  of  our  population.  Does 
not  this  indicate  to  the  members  ol  the 
Committee  that  there  is  something  de- 
sperately  wrong?   The   eentlcman   from 
Oklahoma,  the  ranking  member  on  the 
committee,  has  just  gotten  through  say- 
ing that  the  program  has  not  made  the 
farmers  rich,  and  it  certainly  has  not_ 
But    Mr     Chairman,    the    hospitals    ol 
America  are  full  of  sick  people,  are  they 

not?  ^       •.   ,  o 

Should  we  burn  down  our  hospitals? 
Everybody  in  them  is  sick,  we  want  the 
people  to  be  well.  Why  maintain  these 
institutions  which  have  by  this  standard 
failed  so  completely?  ^  ,     ^    jt 

But  the  farm  program  has  helped,  it 
has  not  inade  all  farmers  well,  but  it  has 
made  thin  a  whole  lot  better  off  than 
they  were.  And  if  we  start  today  to  cut 
off  the  blood  transfusions  that  farmers 
are  receiving  under  the  present  program 
we  are  jeopardizing  the  whole  lifestream 
of  agriculture.  ,,     ^^ 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  measure 
before  us  today  that  proposes  to  extend 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  even  though 
the  program  is  not  due  to  expire  until 
the  end  of  next  year,  almost  a  year  and  a 
half  away. 

I  take  the  position  I  do  because  of  my 
deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  future 
of  farming  operations  not  only  m  my 
own  congressional  district  but  through- 
out our  entire  Nation  as  well. 

My  mail  from  the  farming  community 
in  the  16th  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois  reflects  a  keen  disappointment 
with  the  present  farm  program. 

By  all  of  the  yardsticks  by  which  one 
would  measure  the  success  of  a  program, 
the  present  Johnson  administrat  ion- 
bred  farm  program  has  been  a  failure. 
Parity  is  the  lowest  it  has  been  In  three 
decades.  Real  farm  income  is  down  while 
farm  costs  are  up.  The  cost -price 
squeeze  is  severe.  In  my  own  State  ol 
Illinois,  net  realized  income  per  farm  re- 
flecting today's  farm  price  levels  dropped 


by  about  20  percent  last  year.  This  is  a 
fantastic  setback  when  one  considers 
how  important  one  years  operations  are 
to  the  next.  I  find  that  many  current 
prices  lend  little  encouragement  to 
farmers  that  this  situation  is  hkely  to 
improve  in  the  near  future.  Just  this 
afternoon  I  conferred  with  one  of  the 
farmers  in  mv  district  who  described  his 
discouragement  over  the  lowest  corn  and 
wheat  prices  in  many,  many  years. 

Our     Nation's     farmers     have     been 
treated  like  second-class  citizens  for  too 
long     by     the     present     administration 
whose  record  over  the  years  has  clearly 
shown  it  being   involved  in  actions  re- 
peatedlv  unfavorable  or  outright  detri- 
mentafto  the  farmer.  This  administra- 
tion   with  the  assent  of  the  President 
and  the  sitting  Secretary  of  Asriculture. 
has   deliberately   engaged   m   price   de- 
pressing actions.  The  Secretary.  I  think, 
lias  ri'Jhtfullv  been  accused  of  engaging 
in  dumping  CCC  stocks  at  crucial  times 
which    adversely    affected    farm    iJrices. 
The  administration,  from  the  Pre.sident 
on  down   has  enuaged  in  trade  manipu- 
lations   that    heaped    insult    on    top    of 
injurv  insofar  as  our  farmers  are  con- 
cerned and  many  a  family  farm  operator 
had  1-iis  back  pushed  unfairly  to  the  wall 
as  a  result. 

So  I  cannot  help  now  but  wonder  about 
this  L!ratuitous  response  on  the  part  of 
this  administration  to  commit  so  pre- 
maturelv  the  farm  economy  to  more  of 
the  same  kind  of  program  so  full  of  farm 
failures  and  shortcomings  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  about  the  sincerity  of  this 
administration's  Johnny-come-lately 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  farmers_ 
Indeed.  I  question  the  motivation  of 
this  administration  in  the  light  of  Us 
sad  farm  record. 

I   consider   what   this   administration 
plov  of  extending  the  present  disastrous 
farm  program  is  nothing  more  than  an- 
other attempt  to  keep  farmers  locked  up 
in  economic  stagnation  while  other  sec- 
tors of  our  national  economy  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Therefore,  I  think  it 
would  be  ill  advised  to  pass  this  extension 
at  this  time.  I  look  upon  the  proposal  as 
an    affront    not    only    to    our    Nation's 
farmers  but  as  an  affront  as  well  to  the 
new  administration  and  the  new  Congress 
that  will  be  elected  in  November. 

I  think  a  new  Congress  and  a  new  ad- 
ministration that  will  be  elected  in  No- 
vember and  which  will  be  given  a  public 
mandate,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
applv  new  and  fresh  insights  in  writing 
a  farm  program  to  achieve  the  end  result 
that  our  farmers  will  be^in  to  share  to 
a  better  and  greater  extent  in  our  na- 
tional rate  of  economic  growth. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  several 
days  ago.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Secretarv    of    Agriculture    labeling    the 
legislation  we  .seek  to  extend  today  as 
■landmark"  legislation.  There  is  not  any 
question,    Mr.    Cliairman.    that    it    will 
stand  out  as  a  monument  to  remind  the 
American  farmer  that  because  of  it  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ad- 
ministered parity  prices  are  lower  than 
they  have  been  since  the  depth  of  the 
depression  m   1933  that  the  farm  debt 
now  is  17.3  percent  of  the  farm  assets. 
The  farm  price  for  wheat  in  1968  was 
SI  24   per  bushel— down  25  cents  from 
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a  year  a^'o  The  economic  plight  of  the 
small  farmer  has  been  so  desperate  that 
many  cry  out  that  we  abandon  the  whole 
proRrair.  I  can  understand  their  icasoii- 
ing  —  I  cannot  auree  with  their  conclu- 
sion 

Tne  past  5  years  will  go  down  as  the 
worst  5  years  in  tiie  history  of  agricul- 
ture While  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try has  flourished — the  earnings  of  la- 
bor increa.sed  and  manufacturers  prof. to 
have  skyrocketed,  tlie  farmer  has  gone 
deeper  into  debt,  received  less  for  his 
products  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
con.sumer  dollar  !-mall  farmers  are 
earning  S3  and  S4  a  day  yet  we  pass  a 
minimum  wage  law  requiring  that  they 
pay  at  least  $1  50  per  hour.  While  the 
farmers  receive  less  for  their  wheat  than 
they  received  30  years  ago.  the  machin- 
ery they  buy  has  skyrocketed  in  price. 
If  the  recent  wace  l:'.crease  for  steel 
workers  is  an  indication,  they  will  pay 
more  next  year  and  the  year  to  follow 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  have  a 
healthy  economy  without  a  healthy  and 
pro.speiou.s  Agnculture  Take  away  the 
purchasing  price  i.f  agiicuiture  and  you 
also  endanger  the  wages  of  the  city 
worker  who  produces  what  agriculture 
buys  and  agriculture  now  spends  up- 
wards of  .535  billion  annually. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  been  one  of  the 
gr  jup  who  has  been  critical  of  this  ad- 
n^inistratijn.  its  agricultural  policies  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  administered 
the  farm  program.  I  have  looked  forward 
ti  the  day  when  we  could  develop  a 
far:r.  i  ;oL,':am  that  would  liive  agncul- 
tu.e  a  :air  pnce  for  its  product — that 
would  return  to  the  farmer  his  control 
over  his  own  operations  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  let 
this  program  e.xpire  Neither  do  I  tliink 
that  It  makes  oense  t.>  continue  it  for 
another  4  years  aiid  then  '^ive  this  body 
an  oppoi  tunity  to  duck  its  responsibili- 
ties for  4  more  years. 

In  my  opinion  a  I-yeai  extension  of 
the  act  is  just.fied.  In  November,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  elect  a  new 
President  and  a  new  Congress.  However. 
the  new  Congress  will  not  convene  until 
January  1969.  We  ail  know  that  it  will 
take  until  the  middle  of  March  for  it  to 
really  get  down  to  business. 

In  wheat  particularly  we  need  a  1-year 
extension  The  IDd'J  winter  wheat  crop 
will  be  planted  very  shortly.  The  1970 
crop  will  be  planted  a  year  from  now 
If  the  act  is  not  extended  now.  wheat 
farmers  will  not  be  able  to  plan  on  the 
nature  of  the  program  that  will  afTect 
them  in  1970. 

Existing  law  requires  a  referendum 
to  be  held  on  the  1970  crop  by  the  sum- 
mer of  1969  It  seems  unlikely  to  me  that 
the  new-  Congress  and  the  new  admin- 
istration will  be  able  to  organize  and 
propose  improved  farm  legislation  by 
early  summer  of  next  year.  I  therefore 
urge  that  a  1-year  bill  be  approved. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  ;n  suppui  t  A  H  R  171J6,  which  would 
extend  through  1970  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965 

I  was  greatly  impressed  yesterday  with 
the  lucid  and  forthright  statement  on 
this  legislation  made  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  dittin^uished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  Mr  Poace  ! ,  with 
whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  working  on 


that  committee  during  the  88th  and  89th 
Congre.sses 

It  is  clear  that  wo  are  called  upon  at 
this  time,  not  to  ludge  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Fo.)d  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  but  merely  to  provide  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  a  1-ycar  exten.sion  of  the 
present  proeram  The  measure  on  the 
floor  is  definitely  not  designed  In  any 
way  to  preempt  the  ta.sk  of  forging  an 
Improved  farm  program.  That  task  is 
left  to  a  future  administration  and  to 
a  future  Congress. 

Whether  we  are  for  or  against  this 
legislation,  it  can  be  .said  that  we  art 
all  seeking  a  common  oal — a  stable  and 
productive  farm  economy  that  brings  to 
our  farmers  a  fair  -hare  of  the  farm  in- 
come Today,  we  are  not  being  asked  to 
find  the  pathways  which  lead  to  that 
goal.  We  are  merely  being  asked  not  to 
prejudice  a  future  opportunity  for  the 
Nation's  farmers  to  reach  that  joal 

It  IS  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  farm  operations  require  careful 
planning.  Months  before  the  lirst  .-,hoots 
of  a  new  crop  appear,  the  soil  must  be 
carefully  prepared  for  plantin.,.  Months 
before  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  farmer 
is  concerned  with  marketing  problems. 
The  proposal  espoused  by  some  that  we 
ought  tn  let  the  pre.sent  farm  program 
expire  in  1969  so  as  not  to  step  on  the 
toes  of  a  future  Congress,  is  a  neat  side- 
step of  the  underlying  issue.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  a  future  Congress  will  '.inder- 
take.  as  it  must,  the  task  of  improving 
upon  our  fann  proiiram.  But  what  are 
we.  :n  this  Congress,  -iniiii:  to  do  about 
our  responsibility  of  providing;  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  the  assurance  of  relative- 
ly stable  prices  for  their  products  until 
that  future  Congress  can  act? 

The  1-year  extension  i)rnvlded  in  H.R. 
17126  would  ^-ive  needed  stability  to  our 
farm  economy  during  the  Interim  period. 
It  would  also  provide  sufficient  time  for 
that  oft  referred  to  future  Congress  to 
present  a  carefully  considered  program 
instead  of  a  proposal  hastily  conceived 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  situation 

Mr  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  for  H  R    17126. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  need  a  4-yrar  extension 
of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  -Act  of  1965. 
And  we  need  it  now  Tlie  current  act  ex- 
pires with  the  1969  crops 

Long-ran'-'o  planning  is  as  vital  to  suc- 
cess in  agriculture  as  it  Is  in  any  other 
business. 

Farmers  need  to  know  .lUst  as  soon  as 
possible  what  kind  of  programs  they  will 
have  for  their  1970  crops,  and  thereafter. 

Opponents  of  farm  programs  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to  incom- 
.ny  Congressmen  for  this  .session  to  act 
now  on  the  extension  of  the  1965  Farm 
Act  I  say  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
the  farmers  of  our  Nation,  and  equally 
unfair  to  our  friends  m  the  cities,  if  we 
delay  this  important  decision. 

Opponents  of  farm  programs  will  not 
be  any  more  in  favor  of  an  extension 
after  next  January  20  than  they  are  to- 
day They  have  already  testified  that 
they  want  to  do  away  with  the  grain  pro- 
grams—and after  that  they  say  they  will 
look  at  other  farm  programs 

I  say.  let  us  look  at  the  facts,  now.  in 
1968 

The  facts  are  that  a  study  made  by 


Iowa  State  Univer.sity  for  the  National 
Advl.sory  Comml.ssion  on  Food  and  Fiber 
concluded  that  m  the  ab.stnce  of  farm 
programs,  net  farm  mc  ime  >■  culd  drop 
between  i;0  and  40  percent  in  the  first  5 
years,  and  that  the  .same  low  ,incos  would 
persist  for  at  lea.st  amUlier  5  t  i  10  years 

The  facts  are  that  lecent  ta-in  pro- 
grams have  enabled  us  lo  work  off  the 
burdensom  surpluses  of  a  decade  auo 
and  to  achieve  a  rea.sonable  balance  bi'- 
tween  supply  and  demand 

The  facts  are  that  farm  programs  have 
brought  farm  income  up  and  kept  it  up. 
In  1966  they  brought  American  farmers 
the  second  Iv.'.hest  net  I  arm  income  on 
record  Last  year  they  kept  farm  income 
from  dropping  as  much  as  it  could  have 
with  the  worldwide  overproduction  of 
;;rains  in   1967. 

The  facts  are  that  farm  prourams 
make  it  possible  for  farmers  to  subsidize 
the  consumers  of  America  with  high 
quality,  low  cost  foods.  Last  year  Amer- 
:can  consumers  spent  only  18  percent  of 
their  dlspo.^able  income  on  lo.^d — the 
lowest  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  and 
the  lowest  it  has  ever  been  in  this 
country. 

The  facts  are  that  the  1965  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  authorizes  basic  pro- 
grams for  cotton,  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
wool.  It  also  provides  a  program  to  al- 
low milk  producers  in  a  Federal  milk 
marketing  order  area  to  establish  bases 
and  maintain  them  without  having  to 
overproduce:  and  a  standby  diversion 
program  for  nee  if  it  is  needed.  The  act 
al.so  authorizes  the  cropland  adjustment 
program  wnich  allows  the  long-term  re- 
tirement of  cropland  not  needed  current- 
ly for  the  production  of  crops  likely  to 
be  in  surplus. 

The  facts  are  that  farmers  in  many 
areas  will  be  planning  and  budgeting 
in  January,  long  before  the  n^-w  Con- 
gress is  .seated  and  organized.  They  will 
be  arranging  for  the  purchases  of  land, 
machinerj-.  fertilizers,  and  other  produc- 
tion inputs  required  for  planting  and 
harvesting  the  1970  crops.  What  the 
farmers  plan  to  do  will  depend  on  their 
price  and  income  prospects.  Without  a 
program,  income  prospects  will  not  be 
L^ood. 

The  facts  are  that  failure  to  act  now 
could  have  .serious  repercussions  in 
other  segments  of  our  economy.  Farm- 
ers provide  raw  materials  lor  an  esti- 
mated 10  million  workers  who  process, 
transport,  manufacture,  or  sell  farm 
products.  It  is  estimated  that  three  out 
of  every  10  .lobs  in  .America  are  related 
to  agriculture  Fanners  themselves  rep- 
resent about  a  $40  billion  customer  for 
u'oods  and  services  from  our  cities  and 
factories. 

These  are  the  facts.  Extension  of  the 
Farm  Act  is  m  the  public  interest  Let  us 
face  the   facts  and  act  now. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  before  us.  H.R.  17126.  provides  for  a 
1-year  exten.sion  of  the  1965  Agriculture 
Act  I  support  this  legislation  because  it 
is  based  on  the  sound  premise  that 
farmers  are  entitled  to  know  now  what 
their  programs  will  be  so  that  they  can 
make  knowledgeable  decisions  for  a  rea- 
sonable time  into  the  future. 

Our  action  now  in  extending  this  farm 
legislation  for  1  year  would  give  a  new 
administration  and  a  new  Congress  time 


enough  to  write  a  farm  bill  before  the 
existing  programs  would  expire^ 

Tlie  present  law  expires  on  Decemoer 
31  1969  but  some  farm  management 
decisions  would  have  to  be  made  early 
in  1969  bv  farmers  in  my  district.  For 
example,  farmers  are  entitled  to  know 
what  kind  of  program  they  will  be  op- 
erating under,  before  making  costly 
commitments  for  machinery,  fertilizer, 
feed  and  land.  That  is  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  liet  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
program  now. 

The  1-vear  extension  gives  farmers 
time  lo  make  their  plans  for  1970  crops 
in  an  orderly  and  reasonable  manner. 
It  also  gives  the  next  administration  and 
Congress  time  to  legislate  in  an  orderly 
and   rea.sonable  manner. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  mv  support  of  this  legislation  does 
not  constitute  a  blanket  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  current  farm  programs. 
Tliere  is  a  desperate  need  for  improve- 
ment of  auriculiural  prices  and  income. 
There  is  a  need  for  better  management 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of 
our  farm  programs. 

A  1-vear  extension  t;ives  the  necessary 
leadtime  to  all  concerned  with  the  even- 
tual stren'ithcning  and  improvement  of 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
stronelv  oppose  any  extension  of  the  time 
of  authorization  under  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965.  I  opposed  the  extension  of 
the  act  m  1965  and  I  oppose  it  today. 

1  am  opposed  to  this  act  on  its  merits 
in  anv  event  but  even  if  it  were  to  pass 
I  am  "opposed  to  any  long  extension  as 
lias  been  nroposed  by  some  Members. 

Who  can  say  what  events  may  take 
place  in  the  3-  or  4-year  periods  which 
have  been  suggested.  At  the  pace  that 
life  moves  i  ^day  many  basic  changes  can 
take  place  which  would  alter  our  attitude 
toward  this  legislation  and  toward  the 
farm  i)roblem  generally. 

It  is  clear  that  this  problem  requires 
constant  review.  Every  day  brings  about 
mechanical  and  scientific  advances  in 
agricultural  practice  which  modify  the 
whole  farm  situation.  In  addition,  the 
population  pattern  of  the  country  con- 
tinues to  change  rapidly.  As  in  every 
other  nation  in  the  world,  the  farm  pop- 
ulation, especially  farm  labor,  is  moving 
to  the  urban  areas.  This.  too.  brings 
changes  in  the  complexion  of  the 
problem 

With  all  these  variables,  therefore,  we 
are  shirking  our  responsibiUty  if  we  sur- 
render for  any  substantial  period  of  time 
the  supervisory  responsibilitty  over  Fed- 
eral   programs    that    is    imposed    upon 
Members  of  Congress  by  law.  Nor  is  this 
any  moderate  amount  that  we  are  dis- 
cu.ssing.  Although  it  is  not  readily  ap- 
parent from  an  examination  of  the  re- 
port, the  fact  is  that  this  bill  carries  a 
price  tag  of  some  S3  billion  for  a  1-year 
extension.  That  we  should  scrutinize  with 
ca'c  such  an  authorization  in  any  year 
goes  without  saying,  but  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  a  quizzical  examination  is  par- 
ticularly called  for  in  a  year  when  we  are 
slashing  other  Government  programs  and 
reducing    Government    expenditures.    I 
have  long  felt  that  the  farm  program  was 
a  prime  target  for  economizers  and  I  feel 
so  with  particular  keenness  today. 


My  basic  objection  to  this  farm  legis- 
lation lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bag  of 
contradictions.  It  is  a  conglomeration  of 
conflicting  ideas  that  have  been  accumu- 
lated over  the  years.  It  seeks  varying  and 
sometimes  contradictory  objectives^  It 
fails  to  do  many  of  the  jobs  which  it 
purports  to  do. 

It  encompasses  the  wealthy,  powerful, 
and  corporate  entities  which  hardly  can 
be  called  farmers  but  are  industries  in 
themselves.  It  covers  the  middle  class 
individual  enterpreneur  and  it  encom- 
passes the  marginal  and  even  parttime 
dweller  on  the  land  who  is  either  a  can- 
didate for  the  poverty  program  because 
of  his  limited  resources  or.  is  in  f^ct^pri- 
marily  an  industrial  worker.  Other  fields 
have  a  farmer  part  time. 

Yesterday,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  GooDLiNGl  uave  certain 
statistics  about  the  disparity  between 
the  amounts  received  by  farmers  m 
Pennsylvania  under  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams, and  those  received  by  certain 
large  corporate  enterprises.  It  is  educa- 
tional to  make  a  similar  comparison  wita 
respect  to  Connecticut  farmers. 

In  1966.  payments  to  the  three  Con- 
necticut payees  that  received  more  tnan 
S5  000  each  totaled  only  S21.045  and  m 
1967,  four  such  payees  received  on.y 
$27  631  By  contrast,  a  single  payee,  the 
Salver  Land  Co.  In  Kmas  County 
Calif  collected  51,014.860  in  1966  and 
in  1967,  another  single  payee.  South 
Lake  Farms  in  the  same  county  got  Sl.i 
million.  .  , 

Under  this  program,  the  rich  are  net- 
ting richer,  the  corporations  are  getting 
bigger  and  the  jjayments  to  them  are 
becoming  astronomical.  Gaining  afflu- 
ence is  not  bad  in  itself,  but  how  any  one 
can  justify  sandbagging  the  Federal  tax- 
payer to  support  some  of  these  corporate 
giants  exceeds  the  limits  of  my  under- 
■^t  fin  din  "^ 

These"  entities  rely  on  intensive  culti- 
vation and  broad  mechanization  and  they 
really  need  no  Federal  programs  except 
that  of  the  income  tax  collector. 

The  middle  group  is  relatively  pros- 
perous and  can  subsist  without  Federal 
subsidy  The  third  group  should  not  be 
considered  to  be  farmers  at  all  and  where 
distressed  should  be  included  in  poverty 
or  welfare  programs  or  vocational  and 
educational  programs  directed  toward 
the  underprivileged  in  the  community. 

My  objection,  therefore,  is  that  this 
program  is  not  doing  its  job.  that  it  is 
abnormally  expensive,  that  it  gives  bene- 
fits to  elements  of  our  society  who  do 
not  need  them,  that  this  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  overburdened  taxpayer, 
and  that  the  whole  rationale  of  the  pro- 
gram which  was  appropriate  to  other 
times  and  other  economic  i^eriods,  is 
no  longer  relevant  to   the  economy   of 

t  cxisv 

In  view  of  these  factors,  therefore.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  this  bill  in  the  hope 
that  a  defeat  would  bring  about  a  more 
reasonable  and  less  expensive  legislative 
solution  of  our  farm  problem. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Government  has  been  lashed  by  various 
newspaper  writers  and  by  representatives 
of  the  Poor  People's  March  for  allegedly 
subsidizing  big  well-to-do  farmers  in- 
stead of  the  poor  and  for  holding  down 


farm  production  while  people  are  hungry. 
Laced  through  these  charges  are  allega- 
tions that  the  Government  and  planta- 
tion owners  are  teamed  up  to  drive  the 
tenant  off  the  land  and  otherwise  lo  deny 
him  his  rights. 

Unfortunately,  many  who  should  know 
better  have  given  credence  and  circula- 
tion to  some  of  these  irrational  appeals. 
Without  going  into  detail,  let  me  ex- 
amine a  few  facts  that  should  help  clear 
awav  the  fog  and  permit  us  to  consider 
the  "farm  program  legislation  factually. 
First    the  point  about  hunger.  There 
are  hungrv  people  in  America,  as  we  all 
know,  but"  fhere  is  no  shortage  of  food. 
There  is  abundance,  and  in  relation  to 
consumer  income,  it  is  the  cheapest  it 
has  ever  been.  Surplus  production  has 
never  lielped  feed  poor  people,  and  it  will 
not  help  now.   Deny   farmers  the  farm 
l)rogram.  and  you  sentence  them  to  pov- 
erty, but  vou  do  not  thereby  relieve  the 
poverty  tiiat  now  exists.  We  must  not. 
in  the  name  of  charity,  make  our  agri- 
culture   weak   and   unable   lo   meet    our 
future  needs. 

Second,  what  about  the  farm  people 
who  are  being  driven  ofT  the  land?  One 
would  think— 10  }u6ie  by  much  that  has 
recentlv     appeared    in    print— that    we 
should  try  to  pie.serve  the  old  plantation 
system  with  sharecroppers  workini^  for 
their  ■furni.sh"  with  20  acres  and  a  mule. 
The  truth  :s  that  farm  popu.ation  has 
been  going  down  lor  decades  Pnxiiiclivi- 
ly  per  man  and  ner  hour  continues  lo  to 
up    This  is  true   not  only  among  com- 
modities to  which  the  farm  program  ap- 
plies but  al.so  amon2  nonprocram  com- 
modities such  as  chickens  and  beef  cattle. 
This  is  a  good  thing— not  baa— when  the 
people  who  leave  farming  do  so  because 
of  better  opportunities  elsewhere.  This  is 
the  wav  of  civilization— first,  people  de- 
veloping agriculture  to  free  themselves 
from  the  necessity  of  hunting,  then  im- 
proving  their  agriculture   to  free   more 
people  from  the  need  to  produce  food  and 
fiber,  free  to  devote  their  time  to  other 
pursuits. 

The  farm  program  has  moderated  the 
movement  of  people  out  of  atiriculture  by 
helping  maintain  and  increa.se  farm  in- 
come—preventing depression,  which  not 
only    drives  people   out   of   farmimz   but 
piles  them  up  in  rural  slums  and  cuts 
down  both  jobs  and  wages.  Not  only  does 
the  farm  program  give  i^eople  a  better 
chance    and    a    longer    time    to    choose 
whether  thev  want  to  stay  on  the  land- 
it  prohibits  by  force  of  law  the  reduction 
in  number  of  tenants  on  participating 
farms.  The  landowner  can  change  ten- 
ants but  he  cannot  reduce  the  number 
in  order  to  gain  farm  program  benefits 
for   him.self.    Obviously,   this   reeulation 
would  not  work  i^erfectly  under  the  best 
of  circumstances,  taut  there  is  a  record  of 
enforcement  in  cases  that  have  been  ap- 
pealed above  the  county  level,  and  I  am 
satisfied   that   the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  making  a  strong  effort  to  pro- 
tect  the   rights   of  tenants   as   the   law 
nrovides. 

A  third  charee— although  it  could  be 
classed  as  part  of  the  one  I  was  just  dis- 
cussing—aoes  like  this:  When  you  take 
land  out  of  production,  you  drive  people 
off  the  land.  There  is  less  need  for  ten- 
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ants  and  wane  hands    so  they  have  to 
leave 

That  ts  the  farm  program  hurts  po*^*- 
farm  people  by  taicinx  land  out  of  pio- 
duction 

This  is  like  blaming  aspirin  for  your 
headache  Let  'xs  not  blame  the  medi- 
cine— blame  the  disorder 

Should  we  keep  on  pilinn  surplus  upon 
surplus  in  order  to  make  work  for  un- 
employed and  underemployed  people'  I 
think  not 

It  would  be  more  sensible  and  it  would 
be  les-s  expensive  to  create  jobs  in  other 
sectors  of  our  economy  that  would  help 
meet  some  of  our  country  s  real  needs 

The  fact  is  that  farm  program  pay- 
ments to  landowners  and  tenants  help 
them  maintain  their  income  while  they 
are  holdllng  some  of  their  land  out  of 
production  and  spending  money  to  keep 
thLs  land  in  soil-conserving  uses  The  pro- 
duction adjustment  which  payments  help 
finance  aids  market  prices  which  are  as 
important  to  small  farmers  as  well  as  to 
those  better  off  Furthermore,  some  of 
the  paymexit  money  is  directly  for  soil 
conservation  practices — not  for  takint; 
land  out  of  production — and  this  does  not 
increase  tht'  farmers  income,  it  merely 
pays  back  part  of  the  farmer  s  cost  of 
doing  conservation  work  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

One  additional  charge  is  frequently 
heard  In  various  forms,  it  boils  down  to 
this  You  are  giving  relief  to  the  wrong 
people  You  are  subsidizing  the  rich  and 
neglecting  the  poor 

This  IS  like  saying  that  social  security 
IS  relief  and  should  40  only  to  the  poor 
It  is  like  saying  that  interest  on  Govern- 
ment bonds  IS  relief  and  should  be  cut 
off  until  the  poor  are  no  longer  poor 

The  fact  is  that  farm  program  pay- 
ments are  not  relief  They  are  not  wel- 
fare payments  They  are  not  based  on 
the  farmer  s  individual  need 

We  say  to  the  farmer  Surplu.s  produc- 
tion 15  against  the  national  interest:  we 
want  you  to  help  prevent  surplus  Give 
up  the  use  of  some  of  your  cotton  land 
and  some  of  your  gramland  Keep  that 
diverted  land  under  soil-conservmg  cov- 
er crops  and  do  not  harvest  anything 
from  that  land  Keep  the  weeds  down  Do 
these  things  and  we  the  public  will  pay 
you  for  these  ser\ices  If  enough  farmers 
join  together  to  do  these  things,  you  will 
probably  ^et  better  prices  in  addition  to 
the  payments,  but  in  any  case  you  will 
have  the  payment.^  and  therefore  can  af- 
ford to  take  the  chance  on  smaller  pro- 
duction 

That  is  our  compacl  with  the  farmer 
Without  the  payment  or  other  major  in- 
centive such  as  a  high  price-support 
loan,  farmers  cannot  afford  to  do  what 
the  Nation  wants  them  to  do  Some 
farmers  feel  they  cariioi  afford  it  even 
with  the  payments,  and  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  No  farmer  con- 
.-^iders  hus  payment  to  be  relief  or  'some- 
thing for  nothinK  " 

How.  in  the  name  of  commonsense. 
can  payments  of  the  kind  I  have  de- 
scribed be  classed  as  relief,  or  dole,  or 
welfare'' 

As  I  have  indicated,  there  are  other 
farm  program  payments.  One  is  the  kind 
which  helps  the  farmer  bear  the  out-of- 
pocket  costs   of   conservation   practices. 


Generally  these  cover  at)out  50  percent 
of  the  cost 

And  there  are  incentive  payments  to 
help  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Sugar  Act 
and  the  Wool  Act  Some  of  the  largest 
payments  are  made  under  the  Sugar  Act 
Without  these  paynuMits  or  some  equal 
incentive,  we  could  not  have  a  domestic 
sugar  industry  Other  countries  can  de- 
liver sugar  here  cheaper  than  we  can 
produce  it  But  our  national  jx^licy  is  not 
to  depend  on  other  countries  for  all  of 
our  sugar  but  rather  to  divide  up  our 
domestic  market  among  foreign  produc- 
ers and  among  U  S  producers  As  to 
wool,  we  do  not  explicitly  divide  up  the 
market,  but  we  do.  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, offer  incentives  to  keep  US  produc- 
ers in  business  supplying  a  share  of  our 
needs 

You  cannot  fairly  class  the  sugar  and 
wool  payments  as  relief,  any  more  than 
you  can  reasonably  categorize  conserva- 
tion or  acreage  diversion  payments  as  re- 
lief 

So  much  for  the  irrational  charges 
that  the  farm  program  is  antipoor  people. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  prefer  that  we 
did  not  have  Government  props  under 
agriculture  that  a  free  market  could 
prevail  However,  that  Utopian  condition 
IS  impossible  in  view  of  Government  as- 
sistance ;Jiven  to  lab<ir.  commerce,  and 
industry  Economic  complexities  in  our 
changing  so<-iety  low  foreign  production 
casts,  and  the  need  for  agricultural  sta- 
bility make  it  necessary  to  have  a  farm 
program.  Certainly,  I  am  not  happy  with 
the  present  urogram  but.  considering  the 
alternatives.  I  feel  a  modest  extension  Is 
in  the  public  interest 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  indeed  a  strange  one 

It  is  all  the  more  strange  to  me,  per- 
sonally, because  I  voted  for  the  grand- 
father of  the  legislation  we  now  are  con- 
sidering 

And  that  grandfather  as  we  all  know, 
was  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  which, 
according  to  law  now  on  the  books.  Is 
scheduled  to  run  through  the  calendar 
year  1969. 

But.  here  we  are.  just  about  at  the 
midway  mark  of  1968 — a  full  18  months 
before  the  1965  law  is  due  to  expire — 
being  asked  for  a  very  premature  ex- 
tension. 

There  are  additional  elements  of 
strangeness 

When  I  voted  for  this  grandfather  in 
1965.  I  and  others  of  the  Members  in 
this  Chamber  were  told  that  it  would 
save  money  for  the  Government,  that  it 
would  assure  farm  prosperity,  and  that 
It  would  help  keep  down  food  costs. 

Two  and  a  half  years  later,  the  record 
IS  very  clear 

First,  the  Government  is  spending  at 
this  very  moment  from  S3  to  $3  5  billion 
a  year  to  carry  out  the  proMsions  uf  that 
grandfather  bill  I  find  this  all  the  more 
incredible  in  the  liyht  of  the  fact  that 
only  recently  w-e  \oted  to  cut  the  Gov- 
ernment budget  by  S6  billion,  and  to  im- 
pose a  10  percent  surtax  on  our  citizens. 
Yet,  here  we  find  that  we  are  spending 
more  than  half  the  imposed  budget  cut 
on  a  farm  program  mo.'^t  farmers  do  not 
want. 

I  suppose  the  grandfather  bill  might 
even  be  worth  considering  seriously  if  we 


had    achieved    the    second    [X)lnt  — farm 
prosperity 

But.  we  have  not  done  that,  either. 

Instead,  we  find  that  despite  this  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money,  the 
farm  parity  index  is  at  73.  which  on  an 
annual  baMs  i.>  at  the  same  low  point 
that  index  was  in  1933 — in  the  depth  of 
the  depression 

And.  on  the  .--ubiect  of  food  cost.s,  I  will 
defer  further  c^nment  I  see  no  point  in 
belaboring  the  obvious 

Ail  of  w  inch  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot  possibly  support  legislation 
which  would  continue  a  process  that  ob- 
viously IS  not  working  In  1965.  I  and 
many  others  in  this  Chamber  took  the 
word  of  proponents  at  their  face  value 

Today,  the  record  is  .so  clear  that  we 
must  rely  upon  it,  rather  than  upon 
words. 

In  all  of  this,  I  bear  in  mii;d  strongly 
that  60  ijercent  of  all  agiiculluie— and 
this  includes  the  very  able  farmers  of  my 
own  district — do  not  benefit  from  provi- 
sions of  this  1965  act. 

And,  I  must  bear  in  mind.  too.  that  ex- 
penditures of  from  $3  to  S3  5  billion 
a  year  inevitably  must  promote  inef- 
ficiency on  tho.se  farms  favored  with 
Government  payments 

The  widespread  public  protest  against 
these  payment.s,  Mr  Chairman,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  many  telegrams  I 
have  received  urging  defeat  of  the  bill  we 
are  now  consldenim  Heie  i.-  a  sample 
of  these  telegrams: 

Chicopee  F.m-ls,  Mass.. 

July  22.  1968. 
Ciingresstnan  Edward  BolaNd, 
Wa^tiingtori    D  C 

Ple.ise  vote  ,igainst  extension  o:  F  >3d  ,ind 
Agricultural  Act  of  !965 

Alfred  McKinstry 

wxlbraham    mass 

Juli/  23.  1968. 
Congressman  Edward  P   Bolano. 
Hou.^c  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D  C: 

Dear  Ed:  Urge  your  support  aeamst  exten- 
sion oJ   the  Agricultural  Act  o.'   1965 

Jesse  L    Rice 


Jnbf  .U,   1968 
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Springfield  Mass 

Juiy  23,  1968. 
r.ingressman  Edward  P  Boland. 
Washington   U  C 

Please  vote  against  H  R  17126  extension  of 
•igriculture  act  of  1965. 

Miss  Lyle  Cortis. 

rmcoPEE  Mass  . 

July  23.  1968. 
Congressman  Edward  Boland 
Washington.  DC. 

Urge  that  you  vote  against  H.R.  17126 

Lucy  Thibalt-t 

I  would  like  to  point  out.  Mr  Chair- 
:nan,  that  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
.setts,  Silvio  O.  Conte.  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  limit  to  a  iiiaxinium  of 
SL'0.000  the  subsidy  payments  -;ranted 
to  individual  farmers  and  to  individual 
iarm  operations.  I  support  his  proposal 
and  will  vote  for  the  Conte  amendment. 

In  th°  event  the  bill  now  before  us  Is 
passed — an  c'veiituality  I  feel  would  be 
most  unfortunate — Mr  Comes  amend- 
ment would  at  least  clear  away  one  of 
the  most  startling  misuses  of  public 
funds  under  the  larm  subsidy  program. 

Initially  developed  m  the  d':'pres.slon 
years   to   help   small    farmers    m    their 


effort  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil,  the 
farm    subsidy    program    now    lavishes 
monev   on   giant   farm   operations  that 
are  quite  capable  of  surviving— indeed, 
of  flourishing— without  subsidies.  Studies 
carried  out  over  the  past  few  years  make 
this  fact  amply  clear.  One  study,  for  ex- 
ample   showed  that  fully  20  percent  of 
all  larm  subsidy  funds  go  to  the  2  per- 
cent   of    American    farmers    who    gross 
more   than   $100,000   annually.   Another 
studv— this     one     .lUst     as     alarming- 
pointed  out  that  6.579  individual  farrn 
operations  received  payments  averaging 
^50  000  and  totaling  $333  million  during 
fiscal    1967    alone.    Even   a    cursory   ex- 
amination of  the  farm  subsidy  rolls  re- 
veals   a.stonishingly    high    payments    t^ 
single  fa.ms:   one  $4  mj"*""  P^yi^^Ji^o 
five   $1    million   payments,    U    $500,000 

'  Tins  profligate  misuse  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' monev  verges  on  a  national  scandal. 
If  the  Congress  can  financially  emas- 
culate Government  programs  of  the  first 
priority,  certainly  it  can  amend  a  farm 
program  to  save  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of    dollars    that     would    otherwise    be 

^^"Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose the  extension  of  this  act  for  more 
than  a  12-month  period. 

When  the  driver  of  a  car  approaches 
an  intersection  at  the  moment  the  trat- 
flc   light  begins  to  change  from  green 
to  red,  he  is  given  a  few  seconds  warn- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  yellow  caution  light 
During  these  few,  but  precious  seconds 
approaching  drivers  are  given  a  chance 
to  slow  and  stop  their  vehicles  gradu- 
allv    If  the  light  were  to  turn  immedi- 
atelv   from   green   to   red.   approaching 
drivers  would  be  forced  to  either  make 
a    panic    stop,    or    risk    continmng    on 
through    the    intersection    against    the 
stop  signal.  Thus,  the  absence  of  this 
brief  caution  period,  coi^d  cause  a  se- 
rious breakdown  in  our  whole  traffic  flow 
and  control  system,  as  well  as  lead  to  a 
great  deal  of   injury  and  damage-pro- 
ducing  collisions.  ■   ,    „f 
The  same  simple  but  vital  principle  of 
the  caution  light  can  be  applied  to  our 
vote  today  on  H.R.  17126.  For  inore  than 
a    decade,    farmers    in    America    have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  subsidy  and 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act.  They  have  treated  this 
faw  as  a  fact,  good  or  bad.  of  our  agri- 
cultural marketing  system,  and  this  has 
led  them  to  take  the  provisions  and  pro- 
grams of  the  act  into  consideration  m 
plannmg  their  businesses.  In  effect   Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  or  not  the     mter- 
scction"    of    American    agriculture    has 
existed   under   ideal   conditions,    and   I 
think  it  has  not.  the  fact  of  this  law  has 
acted  as  a  kind  of  green  light  signal  to 
farmers  in  this  country.  ^  .i,„v 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  t.hat 
many  colleagues  join  me  in  the  beliel 
that  this  law  has  not  done  the  job  it 
was  intended  to  do.  It  has  not  amp  y  or 
ably  regulated  the  American  agricultur- 
al market.  It  has  not  encouraged  or  ac- 
complished the  growth  of  farm  income 
at  a  rate  that  is  even  close  to  wage  and 
salary  increases  in  other  sectors  of  the 
economy.  It  has  not  brought  about  the 
most  efficient  use  of  America's  rich  and 
vast  farmlands. 


Because  of  these  plain  facts,  many  of 
us  hope  that  the  new  administration  w-ill 
bring  to  light  better,  more  applicable 
and  more  successful  ways  of  working  to- 
ward the  improvement  of  American  ag- 
riculture. With  the  help  of  a  new  Con- 
gress, it  is  my  hope  that  these  ideas 
which  might  include  a  full  or  partial 
return  to  freer  market  conditions  foi 
farm  products,  can  be  put  into  effect 
within  a  reasonable  time  for  planning 
and  considering  new  proposals. 

I  for  one.  will  welcome  the  day  wheri 
a  new  farm  bill,  which  gives  more  credit 
to  the  ability  of  the  American  farmer  as 
a  businessman  and  entrepreneur  to 
make  his  way  in  a  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy, will  be  placed  into  the  legislative 

hopper.  J  .  ,„ 

Of  course   Mr.  Chairman,  in  ordei  to 
usher  in  the  fresh  ideas  which  are  en- 
acted by  the  next  Congress,  we  will  have 
to  do  away  with  the  generally  unsuccess- 
ful programs  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  We  are  already  taking  a  major  step 
toward  reducing  and  phasing   out  this 
program  by  strictly  limiting  the  amount 
of  subsidy  payment  in  any  one  year  to  a 
particular  producer.  No  longer  will  the 
tax  dollars  of  our  people  be  dished  out 
in    lavish    portions    to    large    corporate 
farms  which  have  learned  to  taKe  ad- 
vantage of  the  subsidy  and  price-sup- 
port programs.  For,  far  from  being  in 
keeping  with  our  goal  to  help  the  little 
farmer,  these  payments  to  a  single  farm 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  mil- 
lions of  dollars  serve  only  to  hasten  the 
day  when  family  farms  and  individually 
operated  farms  of  small  and  medium  size 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

This  step,  Mr.  Chairman,  should  serve 
as  a  caution  light  to  the  agricultural  .sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  It  should  sei-ve  notice 
that  the  concept  of  agricultural  depend- 
ency on  the  Government  which  is  ios- 
tered  in  part  by  this  legislation  is  on  its 
way  out  in  its  present  form.  Combming 
this  strict  payment  limitation  with  a  bill 
which  strictly  limits  any  present  exten- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  to 
a  single  year,  that  is  until  December  31. 
1970  we  will  have  extinguished  the  greeri 
light   that   has   dominated   agricultural 
market  planning  since  the  midfifties. 

But  we  cannot  responsibly  refuse  to 
extend   the   program   for   1    year.   It   is 
highly  likely.   Mr.  Chairman,   that  the 
planting   and  other  farm   management 
decisions   which   must  be   made  in   the 
winter  of  1969-70,  will  be  made  with  no 
certain  knowledge  of  what  the  r.ew  Fed- 
eral farm  program  will  be.  If  we  allow- 
this  program  to  expire  in  December  of 
next  vear,  leaving  a  vacuum  m  its  wake, 
it  would  be  like  switching  in  an  instant 
from  a  green  to  a  red  signal  with  no  in- 
terim caution  light.  This  could,  as  in  the 
case  of  traffic  control,  send  large  seg- 
ments of  U.S.   agriculture   into   a   tail- 
spin,  bringing  some  of  our  progress  to  a 
panic  stop,   and  leading  some   farmers 
along  in  the  false  belief  that  there  will 
be  no  new  Federal  agriculture  effort  to 
replace  this  outworn  law. 

We  need  a  change  in  the  Federal  farm 
program;  but  we  need  an  orderly  change. 
We  need  a  "caution  light"  period  of  one 
growing  season  and  one  planning  season 
under  the  new  administration  and  the 


new  Congress,  in  order  to  foster  progress 
and  not  chaos  on  the  farm. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  i 
support  the  efforts  of  many  colleagues  to 
prescribe  a  limitation  on  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments that  can  be  made  under  this  bill, 
and  I  .support  the  extension  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  lor  a  sinale  year  as 
fair  and  necessary  breathing  space  for 
us  to  devise  new  approaches  to  the  farm 

problem.  ^    . 

Mr  SCOTT  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  any  extension  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 

Although  the  measure  before  us  today 
would  merclv  prolong  our  exi.sting  agri- 
cultural programs.  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  give  careful  consideration 
now  to  the  purpose  of  these  programs 
and  the  results  which  have  been  achieved 
under  them. 

Our  aims  ha\e  been  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate and  steady  flow  of  aericultural 
products  for  home  and  industiy  at  prices 
which  are  reasonable  to  the  consumer 
and  assure  the  farmer  a  fair  return  on 
his  investment  and  a  share  in  our  ever 
ri.sing  .standard  of  living.  Tliese  goals  are 
inseparable  and  any  measure  adopted  by 
this  body  must  be  de.Mgned  to  achieve 

each  of  them.  ,    ,  • 

In  considering  any  extension  of  this 
act  we  must  therefore  determine  wheth- 
er it  has  proven  to  be  a  successful  tool  in 
implementing  our  agricultural  goals. 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  this  act  the 
farm  paritv  ratio  stood  at  81.  Since  then 
it  has  steadilv  declined  until  today,  when 
we  are  only  halfway  through  the  third 
year  of  the  program,  parity  stands  at  73. 
The  paritv  ratio  as  a  yardstick  of  the 
farmer's  economic   well-being  indicates 
that  he  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace 
with  our  rising  cost  of  living.  Indeed,  the 
purchasing    power   of    his   product   has 
steadily  declined  in  relation  to  the  goods 
and  services  he  must  purchase  to  operate_ 
The  realized  net  farm  income  in   1967 
was  down  nearly  S2  billion— a  10-percent 
cut  in  pav  for  our  farmers. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  de- 
cline on  our  farm  population?  The  num- 
ber of  small-  and  moderate-sized  farms 
have  continued  to  decrease.  The  family 
farm  is  passing  into  history  to  be  re- 
placed bv  the  corporate  giants.  In  ternis 
of    percentages    the   number   of    farnily 
farms  has  declined  20  percent  in  the  last 
7  vears  and  the  trend  is  continuing  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.  How  have  our  small 
farmers  managed  to  sur\ive  during  this 
vicious   price-cost   squeeze^   Those   who 
have  survived  have  done  so  by  seeking 
part-time  nonfarm  employment  and  by 
reiving  to  an  ever  greater  extent  upon 
their  small  share  of  direct  Government 
pavments. 

Farms  with  press  sales  of  more  than 
SIOOOO  account  for  seven-eighths  of 
total  farm  output.  Yet  they  represent 
onlv  one-third  of  all  farms.  As  we  might 
expect  while  the  .small  farmer  is  disap- 
pearing in  ever- increasing  numbers^  the 
farms  with  sales  in  excess  of  SIO^OOO 
have  been  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate-- 
from  less  than  600.000  in  1954  to  over  1 
million  in  1966.  The  number  of  farms  in 
the  $20,000  and  over  category  has  in- 
creased even  more  sharply— from  325.000 
in  1959  to  527  000  in  1966.  These  larger 
farm  units  have  become  the  dommant 
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factor  in  agricultural  marketing  It 
should  be  noted  that  these  larger  and 
presumably  more  economical,  farm  oper- 
ators nevertheless  receive  over  ha.f  of  the 
total  Government  payment.s 

Mr  Chairman.  I  must  franiciy  admit 
that  I  do  not  understand  how  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  agricultural  policy  can 
artfue  in  favor  of  its  extension  We  con- 
tinue to  pay  lipservice  to  the  .sma;! 
farmer  as  the  backbone  of  rural  America 
while  at  the  .^ame  time  we  perpetuate 
a  program  which;  has  prt)vpn  to  have  lit- 
tle value  to  him  It  has  in  fact  been  only 
a  windfall  for  tho.se  who  need  help  the 
least 

Turning  to  the  specific  commodity 
programs  included  m  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965  we  must  determine  how  suc- 
cessful they  have  been  m  reducing  Gov- 
ernment stocks  and  the  cost  thereof  to 
the  Government  and  In  improving  farm 
income 

The  feed  grain  program  initiated  in 
1961  authorized  direct  payments  to 
farmers  tor  acreage  diverted  to  soil-con- 
servmg  uses  or  noncrop  production  Price 
support  payments  followed  in  1963  This 
pr  jgram  h:is  cost  $5  billion  or  about  $700 
miUnn  per  year  At  the  .same  time  the 
Comm  idity  Credit  Corporation  has  suf- 
fered losses  of  over  S2  billion  on  its  in- 
ventory operations  and  another  billion 
on  food-for-peace  disposals  of  feed 
grains  Thus  this  entire  program  has  cost 
the  Government  more  than  $10  billion 
suice  1961. 

Has  this  program  achieved  the  desired 
results  '  The  answer  is  an  emphatic  'No." 
While  millions  of  acres  have  been  taken 
out  of  production,  yields  per  acre  under 
cultivation  have  mcreased  4 J  percent, 
enough  to  increase  total  output  by  11 
million  tons  per  year  during  1961-67 
compared  to  the  previous  5-year  period 
Although  Government  stock.i  declined 
during  this  period  it  was  increased  con- 
sumption and  our  foreign  aid  program 
rather  than  the  acreage  controls  which 
brought  about  "his  result.  What  benefit 
then  have  we  received  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  510  billion.'  Large  farms  became 
larger  and  pocketed  a  fortune  while 
.small  farm  operators  received  only  14 
percent  of  the  feed  grain  payments 

This  same  picture  holds  true.  Mr 
Chairman,  for  the  wheat  program  where 
we  have  spent  Sll  billion  .>ir.ce  1960  Only 
34  percent  of  ail  wheat  farmers  received 
Government  payments  under  this  pro- 
gram while  the  remainmg  66  percent. 
mostly  small  farmers,  again  received 
nothing 

Coming  to  the  cotton  program  we  find 
that  we  tailed  to  stimulate  consumption 
m  the  past  and  our  Government  stocks 
increased  from  1  5  million  to  12  3  million 
bales  between  1961  and  1965  This  re- 
sulted in  adoption  of  our  present  pro- 
tiram  under  which  stocks  fortunately 
have  again  declmed  Consumption  has 
not  risen  however  and  the  reduction  in 
stocks  may  be  attributed  to  poor  grow- 
ing seasons  and  the  tremendous  volume 
of  money  pumped  into  the  cotton  indus- 
try to  induce  acreage  reductions.  Includ- 
ing foreign  aid  shipments  we  have  thus 
.spent  5-' 7  billion  during  1966  and  1967 
Cotton  farmers  are  completely  depend- 
ent upon  this  sibsidj" 


Mr  Chairman,  the  .--ame  expeiLsive 
picture  of  greater  productivity  from  less 
land  more  and  more  direct  subsidies  to 
.a.^e  :.i:iuf;S.  and  k<:eat  losses  on  Gcv - 
ernment-owned  stocks  applies  to  vir- 
tually every  aspect  of  our  misguided 
farm  program 

The  answer  is  clearly  not  the  continu- 
ation of  these  same  wasteful  practices. 
Congress  has  adequate  time  to  study  the 
farm  program  before  expiration  of  the 
current  legislation  To  extend  this  act 
for  another  year  is  to  simply  sweep  the 
problem  under  the  rug  again  No  benefit 
will  come  from  such  action 

Mr  Chairman,  we  must  begin  the 
process  of  returning  our  farm  economy 
to  the  free  enterprise  :»ystem  We  must 
stop  programs  which  benefit  only  the 
few  who  need  assistance  the  least  The 
farmer — all  farmers — have  a  right  to 
share  in  the  growing  wealth  of  our  Na- 
tion, None,  however,  have  a  vested  right 
to  a  perpetual  system  of  Government 
handouts.  Indeed.  I  am  certain  the  vast 
majority  of  our  farmers — self-reliant 
and  independent  as  they  are — prefer  to 
return  to  a  system  vv  hereby  they  and  not 
the  Government,  determine  how  they 
will  nin  their  business 

Certainly  agiicuiture  has  been  a  field 
111  which  the  gearing  of  production  to 
demand  and  the  preservation  of  reason- 
able prices  for  the  producer  has  proven 
extremely  diilicult.  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  this  field;  however.  I  do  believe  U  is 
clear  that  our  cuirent  policies  are  not 
the  answer  I  urge  those  who  do  ijrofess 
greater  knowledge  to  begin  now  and  not 
evade  the  problem  any  longer.  I  will 
therefore  cast  my  vote  against  extension 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dse  in 
support  of  the  extension  of  the  Food 
and  A^'nculture  Act  of  1968.  and  in  op- 
position particularly  to  the  proposal  to 
limit  payments  under  the  voluntary  feed 
grains  prot;!;im. 

Anyone  who  has  worked  with  the  pro- 
gram recognizes  that  there  are  prob- 
lems, and  that  it  needs  cnangcs.  But  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question 
among  peopie  who  under.siand  agricul- 
ture and  lis  problems  aj,  to  the  \  itai  im- 
portance o:  continuing  a  larm  pro- 
Liram — and  to  date,  this  is  the  best  one 
we  have. 

In  my  own  district,  more  than  13.000 
farmers  arc  participating  m  the  feed 
grains  program  this  year,  diverting  343.- 
6o0  acres  ol  cropland  which  would  other- 
wise be  in  pioduction. 

The  record  of  the  program — though 
not  without  fault — points  to  the  role 
which  the  program  has  played  in  terms 
of  stabilizing  our  agricultural  economy. 

Without  question,  farm  prices  today 
are  at  a  critical  low  point  and  in  my  dis- 
trict, when  corn  falls  to  a  dollar  a  bushel 
or  less,  as  it  has.  then  our  entire  inter- 
dependent economy  suffers  The  serious- 
ness of  the  present  situation  ;s  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that,  in  unprecedented 
numbers,  farm  wives  and  farmers  them- 
selves are  taking  jobs  in  town  and  in 
factories  in  order  to  supplement  income 
from  the  farm  enough  just  to  break  even 
and  keep  going. 

But  tiiat  price  situation  has  not  come 
about  because  oi  tiie  farm  program,  and 


in  fact.  It  would  be  much  worse  If  there 
were  no  program  at  all — we  would  still 
be  burdened  with  the  costly,  price-de- 
pressmt;  surplu.ses  of  the  1950's;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice, net  income  larmers  received  would 
have  been  36  percent  lower  than  it  is 
?'eed  ^rain  pruduction  alone  would  have 
been  up  17  percent,  and  prices  down  34 
percent. 

Ill  eastern  Iowa,  those  hen c  a  e  ciiti- 
cal.  not  just  for  feed  grains  producers, 
but  for  livestock  feeders  as  well,  because 
a  drop  m  prices  in  the  former  results  in 
parallel  price  declines  for  the  latter  For 
example,  if  feed  i^rains  i^rices  drop  10 
percent,  livestock  production  increases 
by  15  percent  as  a  result  of  heavier  feed- 
ing, and  livestock  prices  decline  by  5  to 
6  percent 

But  if  the  figures  on  prices  without  a 
farm  program  m  the  pa.st  are  disturbing, 
the  project  ions  for  the  future  arc  even 
more  alarming  University  economists 
h.ave  projected  that,  'f  the  Congress  fails 
to  extend  the  program  beyond  1969. 
farm  uicome  will  drop  30  percent,  and 
we  will  .suffer  the  must  seiious  reces- 
sion ui  the  farm  economy  since  the 
1930'.s — with  equally  crucia!  reix'rcus- 
sions  in  every  sector  of  our  national 
economy. 

EXTENSION    ESSENTIAL    THIS    Yf^R 

Some  opponents  of  the  mea.>-uve  before 
us  argue  that,  since  tlie  :arm  program 
does  not  expire  until  I^^ciMiiber  19n9. 
there  is  no  ne«»d  for  Congress  to  act  this 
year.  I  cannot  accept  those  arguments. 
for  two  reasons 

In  the  first  place,  farmers  deserve  and 
require  a.ssui  ancc  of  the  continuity  of  the 
program  with  enough  leadtimo  to  plan 
their  own  production  Farm  manauemcnt 
decisions  for  the  1970  crui; — which  would 
be  coveied  only  with  liie  extension  of  the 
program — must  oe  made  ea:lv  in  1969. 
and  many  producers  will  be  unable  to  do 
so  imle.ss  they  know  vvluther  or  not  they 
are  going  to  have  a  farm  program  to 
take  into  consideration. 

And  second,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
new  administration  and  a  new  Congress 
next  year.  In  my  (Opinion,  their  locus 
then  Tiusi  be  on  an  indepth  evaluation 
and  reform  of  th^  existing  program.  That 
cannot  be  done  if  Congress  is  being  pres- 
sured to  make  a  quick  decision  on  the 
fundamental  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  farm  program  will  exist — which  it 
would  be  required  to  do  if  the  extension 
IS  not  granted  this  year 

If  we  extend  the  present  program 
through  1970  now.  then  the  new  Con- 
gress can  undertake  the  most  thorough 
and  critical  review  of  the  entire  program, 
with  enough  leeway  to  insure  that  any 
revisions,  reforms,  or  perhaps  even  sub- 
stitute programs,  would  be  acted  upon 
in  sufficient  time  to  offer  farmers  the 
continuity  and  advance  notice  they  de- 
serve. 

As  long  as  Congress  acts  on  a  last- 
minute,  year-to-year  basis — whether  it 
be  on  agriculture,  education,  foreign  aid. 
or  any  other  area  of  national  priority 
concern — then  it  conducts  little  more 
than  a  holding  operation.  Lonser  ranue 
authorizations  by  no  means  binds  the 
Congress  or  the  Nation  to  a  fixed  pro- 
gram over  a  period  of  years.  On  the  con- 
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trary.  it  in.sures  that  we  have  the  op- 
Ijortunity  to  examine  it  in  a  much  more 
thorough  manner  and  make  improve- 
ments m  both  the  economy  and  the  ef- 
ficiency of  their  operations. 

LIMir.'NTIDNS    ON    I'AYMF.NTS    OF    S.10.000    HARM- 
HL  TO  --MAM    VARMFR 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  atnendments  which  are  being  offered 
to  place  a  dollar  linutation  on  the  size 
of  feed  grains  pavments.  That  objective 
has  t;itat  surface  ai;pcal.  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  tho.se  who  offer  such  amend- 
ments do  so  »n  tlie  opinion  that  limita- 
tions would  a.ss-.si  the  smaller  farmer  and 
tiiP  taxpayer. 

But  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
implications  of  tho.^e  amendments,  and  a 
realization  of  ilie  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  Itod  tirains  proaram.  demonstrate 
that  .>uch  limitations  would  provide  no 
a.ssistpnce  to  the  .'-mill  larmer  and  might 
adverselv  affect  him.  that  they  would 
result  ni  a  more  costly  farm  program. 
and  that  in  the  long  run  they  would 
lead  to  higher  con.sumer  food  prices. 

Advocacy  of  limited  feed  grains  pay- 
ment.s Is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
basic  objectives  o!  the  program.  Contrary 
to  widely  held  opinion,  the  farm  pro- 
f,ram  is  not  designed  as  a  subsidy  to 
farmers— large  or  .^mall.  Its  objective  is. 
in  the  most  simple  terms,  to  balance 
supply  and  demand  for  agricultural 
products  in  order  t  j  avoid  the  boom-bust 
.swings  in  farm  prices  which  are  di.sas- 
irous  tj  farmers,  consumers,  and  our  en- 
tire economy. 

American  tarmers  today  have  the  ca- 
pacitv  to  produce  about  12  ijercent  more 
than  we  can  effectively  use  in  the  mar- 
ket place  and  in  commodity  distribution 
programs  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  developing  nati.jns.  Hi^^torically. 
farmers  liave  not  been  able  to  avoid  over- 
production without  farm  programs. 

The  voluntary  commodity  programs — 
mcludmi;  the  leed  s^rain.s  program — are 
designed  t  ;>  !)rovide  a.ssistance  in  con- 
trolling i)roduction  within  the  free  enter- 
prise .system.  .\  farmer  is  reimbursed  for 
the  income  he  forgoes  if  he  diverts  his 
cropland  from  production,  and  the  size 
of  Ills  payment  will  directly  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  acreage  he  diverts. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  that  some  operators  put  land 
in  the  commodity  ijrograms  on  which 
thcv  would  never  produce  anyway.  That 
IS  clearly  an  abuse  of  the  program,  and 
in  direct  contradict. on  to  its  objectives. 
If  in  fact  such  situations  do  exist,  then 
those  payments  should  be  stopped.  But 
an  arbitrary  limitation  of  all  payments  is 
not  the  way  to  do  it. 

If  we  impose  a  $10,000  limit  on  pay- 
ments, it  would  affect  all  farms  with  a 
corn  base  lart^er  than  390  acres,  diverted 
at  the  maxinuun  of  50  percent — or  22.- 
398  producer.-;. 

The  result  of  that  action  would  be  to 
put  1.5  million  acres  back  into  produc- 
tion, and  add  3  million  tons  of  feed  grains 
to  the  market  And  the  large  wealthy 
farmer  i.s  not  the  one  who  is  going  to  .-^uf- 
ler  most  from  the  consequent  glutted 
market  and  further  depressed  prices.  It 
IS  L^oing  to  be  the  smaller  farmer  who 
is  only  barely  keeping  his  head  above 
water  with  the  present  price  levels. 


The  taxpayer  is  -joing  to  suffer,  oecau.se 
it  will  cost  more  to  divert  10  acres  each 
on  100  hundred-acre  farms,  than  it 
would  be  to  divert  1.000  acres  on  one  large 
farm. 

And  ultimately,  it  will  be  the  con.suiiier 
who  suffers  from  a  program  whicii  forces 
the  smaller  farmer  off  the  land  and  con- 
centrates production  m  the  hands  of 
large  corporate  farms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  family  farm, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  our  economic 
and  social  structure.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  introduced  legislation  to  put 
an  end  to  tax  loopholes  which  encourage 
wealthy  nonfarmers  to  enter  loss  agricul- 
tural operations.  If  a  §10.000  limitation 
of  payments  would  benefit  the  family 
farmer,  llien  I  might  be  encouraged  to 
vote  for  it.  But  the  evidence  is  clear  that 
it  would  not,  as  indicated  m  the  oditoiial 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register,  vvliicl'.  I 
ask  permission  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

Chung  on   F»rm   I'aymfnt''' 


Senator  Jflm  J  WiiaamK  i  Rep  .  Del  •  1.  !■= 
renewed  his  standing  recommenrtation  ••..i- 
Congress  place  a  ceding  on  piiymeni-  :•, 
farmers  under  the  crop  acreage  adjus'ir.eni 
and  price  .support  programs.  He  i-agge.sl-s  a 
limit  of  $10,000  on  the  amount  that  cculd  be 
paid  to  a  larmer. 

This  inea  has  considerable  political  appeal 
Large  payments  to  big  farm  owners  and  op- 
erators have  been  .--everely  criticized  by  both 
opponents  and  supp<jrters  of  the  larm  iiro- 
prams.  When  many  .^mall  larmers  are  livine 
in  desperate  poverty  and  average  larmer.s 
liave  been  Eutlering  losse.s  in  income,  it  .seem.s 
outrageous  lor  the  government  to  pay  sub- 
sidies totaling  SIOO.OCO  or  mor^  ;o  one  farmer 
Senator  James  Eastland  iDem.  Mi.ss  i  .  lor 
example,  received  ^1.37.930  m  payment?  on 
his  cotton  plantation  in  1967. 

For  programs  designed  to  reduce  produc- 
tion of  certain  cr.^ps  m  oraer  to  raise  prices, 
however,  it  is  logical  to  olfer  payments  that 
will  attract  the  big  larmers.  The  volunl,\ry 
adjustment  programs  would  be  less  success- 
ful if  the  large  producers  did  not  co-operate 
The  adjustment  programs  are  not  aimed  at 
redlstribiitine  nicome  among  farmers— they 
are  Intended  only  to  help  farmers  co-operate 
in  holding  output  in  line  with  demand 

Senator  Williams  thiriks  a  lot  of  money 
could  be  saved  by  hmi'.ing  the  payment. -^ 
However,  if  a  ceilins  on  payntents  red-.tccd 
voluntarv  participation  by  the  big  operators, 
acreage  on  small  farms  would  have  to  be 
redticed  still  further  by  means  of  greater 
payments  in  order  to  get  the  same  stipply 
reduction.  So  the  cost  to  the  government 
would  not  be  reduced 

Onlv  if  the  paymen's  v.ere  entirely  income 
supplement.s.  rather  than  incentives  for 
participation,  would  a  ceiling  on  payments 
reduce  government  costs. 

From  a  strictly  cccnomic  viewpoint,  there- 
;ore.  p'.acins  a  ceilir.L'  on  farm  prosram  pay- 
ments would  not  be  good  business.  However, 
.-.,  obviouslv  would  be  good  polr.ics.  and  j.er- 
haps  some  compromise  could  be  devised 
v.-hich  would  cut  off  the  biggest  payments 
but  would  still  accomplish  program  objec- 
tives. 

A  ceiling  of  JIO.OOO,  as  i.iroposed  by  Senator 
WlllianTS.  would  t:reat'.y  reduce  the  incentive 
lor  participation  for  the  very  biggest  farm 
operators,  such  as  Senator  Eastland.  But 
there  are  not  enouen  cf  such  operators  to 
make  mach  difference.  Many  farmers  who 
would  be  unable  to  "earn"  the  full  payment 
for  participation  would  sti'.l  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  limit  their  acreages.  They  would 
have  10  participate  to  be  eligible  for  price- 
support  loans  and  other  benefits.  .Mso.  they 


have  a  strong  Interest  in  seeing  that  the 
programs  ■work'  to  keep  market  prices  at  a 
rea.sonable  level- 
Congress  ought  to  call  uixm  the  Depart- 
ment of  .Agriculture  to  make  a  study  of  the 
ellects  of  cutoffs  in  payments  at  variotis 
points  for  leed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton. 
This  might  provide  the  basis  for  reasonable 
ceilings  that  would  preserve  the  supply  ad- 
justment machinery  and  eliminate  the 
whopiung   pa\ments   to  a   lew   rich   farmers. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  tliis  amendment 
and  pas.sape  of  tlie  exten.sion  of  the  Pood 
and  Aericulture  Act  in  the  interests  of 
the  American  farmer,  the  consumer,  and 
a  healthy  and  stable  national  economy. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  17126.  tlie  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  I 
strongly  favor  the  pas.-^age  of  this  exten- 
sion for  several  reasons.  Foremost  is  my 
conviction  that  we  must  continue  the 
farm  i^rogram  as  an  effort  to  prevent 
more  per.'^ons  Irom  leaving  our  farms. 
If  they  continue  to  go  to  tlie  cities  this 
can  only  result  m  an  intensification  of 
urban  jjroblems. 

The  American  larmer  lias  accom- 
plished a  miracle  of  production.  Tlie 
word  ■subsidy  "  has  been  batted  around 
with  considerable  carelessness.  One  of 
the  really  and  truly  great  subsidies  of 
our  time  has  been  the  American  farmer 
subsidizing  the  American  consumer  Less 
than    10  .short  years  ago.  the  consumer 


.spent  25  jiercent  of  his  disixisable  in- 
come on  tood.  Today.  10  years  later,  he 
spends  only  17  percent  of  his  dispo.sabl? 
income  on  food.  Yet  even  with  this  great 
achievement,  the  1967  farm  income  was 
down  over  the  preceding  year  by  SIO 
billion,  due  in  part  to  the  vicious  cost- 
price  squeeze  in  which  the  farmer  finds 
himself. 

Tliere  are  many  rea.sons  the  farm 
program  should  be  extended,  not  just  for 
1  year  but  for  4  years,  at  this  time. 
Farmers  must  plan  just  as  business  or 
industry  must  plan,  if  we  expect  to  keep 
our  country  the  best  fed  at  tlie  lowest 
cost  of  any  country  in  the  world  I  think 
we  must  remember  that  agriculture  is 
our  largest  industry.  If  it  does  not  fare 
well  or  pro.sper.  there  will  be  repercus- 
sions in  other  areas  of  our  economy. 
Those  who  would  compartmentalize  or 
cast  into  hard-and-fast  categories  our 
population,  are  shortsighted. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  urban  areas 
are  economically  dependent  upon  the 
countryside  becau.se  it  is  the  farmers 
who  buy  the  products  made  in  our  big 
cities.  The  truth  is.  we  are  interdepend- 
ent upon  each  other  because  were  it  not 
for  the  farmer  and  his  ability  to  produce, 
great  populations  could  not  continue  to 
survive  in  our  great  cities.  Ninety-four 
percent  of  our  population  seem  to  prefer 
to  live  m  urban  areas  where  they  can 
enjov  what  seems  to  be  the  excitement 
and  "attraction  of  biij  city  life.  But  they 
must  be  fed  from  the  farms. 

When  we  support  a  farm  procram.  we 
are  not  paying  back  anyone  for  anything. 
We  do  not  pass  the  farm  program  to  re- 
ward anyone,  but  are  only  doing  what 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  balanced  econ- 
omy. If  the  consumer  expects  to  continue 
to  receive  the  bargain  he  has  enjoyed  in 
the  past  in  terms  of  bountiful  foods  pro- 
duced bv  our  faiTners.  then  we  must  all 
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see  each  other  s  needs  and  problems  and 
most  of  all.  understand  that  we  are  inter- 
dependent upon  one  another 

A  lot  has  been  accomplished  over  the 
last  8  years  in  solving  the  farmer  s  prob- 
lem It  was  not  too  lonK  ai<o  we  were 
payinK  out  hus<e  amounts  for  storage  of 
surplus  comni.Klities  We  were  also  pay- 
ing out  billions  ol  dollars  to  Kive  away 
these  surpluses  overseas  Today  these 
surplus  quantities  have  been  dramatical- 
ly reduced 

Let  us  never  for«et  the  farm  protiram 
Is  not  a  welfare  program  It  is  an  etTort 
to  solve  a  problem  It  is  a  matter  in- 
volving the  entire  national  interest,  not 
just  the  agricultural  interest 

Yesterday,  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole.  I  oppf)sed  the  effort  to  limit  pay- 
ments because  payments  are  not  sub- 
sidies a.s  such  If  we  impose  limits  on 
payments,  we  change  the  nature  uf  the 
program  and  the  nature  of  the  program 
may  become  unworkable  If  there  are 
any  who  assume  money  will  be  saved  by 
llmltuiK  yayments.  they  are  following 
false  logic.  The  reason  is  that  if  one  lar^-'e 
farmer  who  has  been  forgoing  produc- 
tion on  1  000  acres  pulls  out  of  the  pro- 
gram that  means  100  small  farmers  will 
have  to  forgo  pnxluction  of  10  more 
acres  each  to  maintain  supply  and  de- 
mand stability  Maybe  this  would  not 
cost  more  in  Federal  dollars,  but  it  would 
cost  further  curtailment  of  opportunity 
for  a  lot  of  smaller  farmers 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  aspects  of 
the  recent  poor  people  s  campaign  was 
the  charge  that  the  present  agriculture 
programs  are  not  doing  enough  about 
rural  poverty  They  further  charged  that 
all  we  had  been  doinxi  bv  our  pre.sent 
agriculture  program  was  to  further  en- 
rich the  affluent  farmer  wi.o  did  not  need 
or  deserve  any  help  That  charge  was  not 
only  uiijust  but  untrue  I  hope  every 
Member  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
Marion  Claw  son  >  new  book,  -Policy  Di- 
rections for  U  3    Agriculture  " 

He  points  out  in  this  book  the  fact  many 
farmers  have  a  bad  ratio  of  expenses  to 
i;ros.s  income  and  many  opt^rate  at  a  loss 
He  show.s  that  about  one-half  of  all 
farms  have  an  annual  income  below  the 
S3  000  poverty  line  His  conclusion  seems 
correct  when  he  points  out  all  available 
data  reveals  the  extent  of  larue  numbers 
of  low-income  farmers,  more  moderate 
numbers  of  fan  -income  f.irmers  .md  only 
a  relatuely  few  farmers  with  good  in- 
come E'. en  those  who  do  seem  to  have 
a  good  income,  he  points  out.  are  re- 
warded much  less  than  their  talents  and 
capital  deserve  Mr  Clawson  makes  a 
most  interesting  and  certainly  needed 
conclusion  when  he  argues  a  ^reat  urban 
country  sliould  never  become  so  compla- 
cent about  what  seems  to  be  an  in- 
exhaustible food  supply  that  it  becomes 
indifferent  to  the  farmer  and  rewards 
htm  less  than  their  talents  and  capital 
deserve 

We  must  extend  the  agnculture  pro- 
gram We  should  extend  it  for  4  years. 
The  farmers  of  our  Nation  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  more  than  our  markets 
will  ab.sorb  The  tarmer  has  to  sell  at  the 
world  pnce  He  must  buy  at  the  domestic 
level  of  prices  which  includes  all  the 
buill-in  costs  produced  by  such  things  as 


minimum  wate  laws  and  the  inflationary 
spiral  In  the  field  of  mdustr  and  man- 
ufacturing the  prcxiucers  liiere  reuulate 
production  to  prevent  price  disasters 
Farmers,  historically  have  not  been  able 
to  do  this  without  a  farm  program  Our 
farm  commodity  pro.;rams  today,  which 
everyone  should  know  are  voluntary  pro- 
grams permit  our  farmers  to  cooperate 
by  diverting  acreage  from  surplus  crop 
production  into  soil  conservation  To 
their  credit,  many  of  these  farmers  tol- 
low  sum  .1  course  at  :i  t-nancial  -acrifice 
only  becau-se  they  understand  that  bal- 
anced supplies  are  in  the  interest  of  all 
Since  1960  we  have  come  a  long  way 
to  reduce  the  inventories  of  the  com- 
modity credit  corporations  from  their 
peak  of  over  $6  billion  in  value  m  Octo- 
ber 1960  down  fn  much  le.ss  than  $1  bil- 
lion as  of  the  end  of  May  of  this  year 

When  considering  the  farm  bill,  there 
are  only  a  few  alternatives  available  One 
is  to  go  back  to  huge  surplus  inventories 
of  a  few  years  a^o  witii  higher  Federal 
costs  .Another  is  to  flood  the  market,  pro- 
ducing an  economic  impact  by  overpro- 
duction which  can  only  result  in  far  wider 
woe  for  our  farmers  The  only  .sensible 
remaining  alternative  is  to  continue  the 
commixlity  programs  which  allow  for 
ample  production  to  feed  our  population 
at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  which  hope  to  achieve  a  rea.sonable 
return  fur  the  farmer 

.Mr  DENT  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  indicate  my  Arm  opposition  to  H  R 
17126  The  original  purpo.se  of  this  leg- 
i.slauon,  was  to  protect  the  .small  farmer 
against  downward  pre.ssures  m  the 
prtces  he  received  for  his  produce  Today, 
however  :hi.>  legislation  works  m  just 
the  opposite  manner  iUid  has  become  a 
subsidy  pnma;-ily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
large  producers  Last  year,  for  example, 
the  2  percent  of  .America  s  farmers  who 
grossed  over  SI 00  000  received  some  20 
percent  of  all  farm  subsidies  Under  the 
existing  Food  and  Agriculture  Acl  of 
1965  the  taximyers  are  spending  millions 
to  protect  the  large  and  wealthy  and 
under  the  existing  legislation,  large 
farmers  are  virtually  encouraged  to  be- 
come larger  so  as  U>  receive  even  larger 
subsidies  This  is  unexcusable  and  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue 

Only  if  this  legislation  can  be  so  re- 
designed as  to  once  again  reflect  its  orig- 
inal purpo.ses  of  protecting  the  •^mall 
farmer  will  I  be  able  to  support  it 

The  CHAIRM.AN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman IrDin  Texas  has  expired.  .All  time 
has  expired 

The  Clerk  will  read 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  If  friacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
fifprfie'ifamrs  of  the  Vntted  States  of 
America  m  Congrets  assembled.  That  the 
F-'ud  .ind  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  Is  ex- 
tended— 

I  1 1  by  striltlng  out  "through  1969"  wher- 
ever n  appears  ajid  substituting  'through 
1970  ■. 

,21    by  striking  out     1966.   1967.   1968.  and 
196M'  wherever   it    appears  and   substituting 
;9t}6  through  19'70"; 
,3i    by  striking  out  ■•\9e^•^  in  section*  103 
and  201  and  subsUtutlng  "1970" 

4,    by  striking  out  ■5967,   1968    .\nd  1969' 


111  section  402ibi  .uul  >ubstuuting  1967 
through  1970', 

i5i  by  striking  out  "1970  '  in  section  404 
iind  substituting     1971". 

1 6)  bv  striking  out  "1966  through  the 
1969"  In  section  516  and  substituting  1966 
through   the   1970": 

iTi  by  .striking  out  1968"  .uid  "1969" 
wherever  thev  -tppewr  Ui  section  602(ki  and 
substituting  1969"  and  1970-'  respectively: 
and 

(8  1  by  striking  out  "or  1969"  in  section  HOI 
and  substituting     1969,  or  1970  ' 

seBSTTTtTE  AVFND.MENT  OFFtRFD  BV    MR     SMITH 
OF    IOWA 

Mr  S?»IITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a 
substitute 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    itfered  by  Mr    Smith  of  Iowa 
n  -he  nature     f  a  >;ubstltule     Strike  out  all 
.ifter  the  en  icting  ..-iHuse  and  insert  the  fol- 
.  'Wing 

That  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1966  Is  extended — 

li  by  striking  out  'through  i960'  wher- 
ever It  appears  and  svibstltutliig  '.hroiigh 
1973'. 

■,2)  bv  striking  out  1966.  1967  1968.  .-\nd 
1969'  wherever  it  appears  and  substituting 
Iy66  through  1973'. 

,3t  by  striking  out  1969'  in  .sections  103 
and  201  and  substituting  '1973' 

4,  bv  striking  out  1967.  1968  and  1963' 
ill  section  402(bi  and  substituting  1967 
•hrough  1973'; 

•,5i  by  striking  out  '1970'  in  section  404 
and  substituting   1974'. 

••(6>  by  striking  out  1966  -.hrough  the 
1969'  in  section  S16  and  substituting  1966 
'hrough  the  1973': 

,7i  bv  strtklne  out  1968' and  1969' wher- 
ever thev  appear  in  section  602iki  and  sub- 
stituting 1969  and  1973'  respectively,  and 
(8)  by  striking  out  or  1969  :n  section  801 
and  sub'stimnng  and  subsequent  years 
throiigh   1973' 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  duiiiik:  the  lead- 
ing' Mr  Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  further  leadmg  of  the 
amendment  oe  dispensed  with,  and  that 
It  be  pnnted  m  the  Record,  with  the  ex- 
planation th.al  each  date  is  changed  to 
make  it  4  vears  instead  of  1  year 

The  CH.-MRMAN   Is  there  obiection  to 
'he  ;equest  ol  the  gentleman  ironi  Iowa' 
There  was  no  objection 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  Mr   Smith  of 
Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  tor  4  addi- 
tional minutes 

Ml  SMITH  oi  Iowa  Mi  Chairman. 
the:e  is  no  one  m  this  House  whom  I 
like  better,  really,  than  my  mend  from 
Oklahoma  He  said  that  a  4-year  bill 
'.vould  help  h.im  to  live  longer  .md  there 
IS  nothing  I  would  rather  do  than  to  iielp 
him  live  longer,  so  I  am  glad  to  offer  a 
4-year  amendment  .And  so  when  you 
vote  for  ihif  amrndtnent.  you  are  voting 
for  Page  the  Sage  from  Oklahoma  to  live 
longer. 

Ml   BELCHER  -Mr  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield'.' 

Mr  SMITH  ol  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  BELCHER  I  want  to  .^ay  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  Member  of 
the  House  -.vnom  I  lespecl  and  like  bet- 
ter than  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr. 
Smith)  and  I  appreciate  his  concern  for 
my  health.  I  al.'-o  appreciate  th.e  fact  that 
the  gentleman  is  bringing  the  conferees' 
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reoort   right   before   tlie   House  at  this 

ime   and  we  will  .see  how  it  progresses. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 

'' MTchairman.  you  know.  I  he«rd  the 
la^Tdav  or  .so  a  lot  of  ridiculing  this  farni 
p'og'Sm  It  amazed  me  that  the  same 
ones  who  point  to  73  percent  of  pailty 
mice  as  a  mea.sure  of  farm  income  ignor- 
S  'completely  that  P^^t  °f  his  mcome 
comes  from  the.se  payments,  at  the  same 
tirne  they  sav  "look  at  those  payments, 
th^y' are  unearned  income."  Either  he  is 
setting  them,  or  he  is  not.  ^i,.„„ 

What  they  do  is  to  pick  out  everything 
bad  and  blame  that  onto  the  fa^-m  P  o- 
gmm  and   five  no  credit  for  anything 

^'"Vuie present  ttme.  our  agrictUtural 
plant  has  the  capacity  to  produce  about 
?2  ercent  more  of  the  basic  commodi- 
ties than  can  be  sold  at  anythmg  hke  a 

'' WhUrthe  percentage  of  over  capacity 
mav  varv  durmg  the  next  4  years,  it  can 
Ci  adjusted  annually  under  the  law  and 
ft  IS  obvious  that  there  will  be  an  over 
capacity  for  .several  years. 

This  capacity  to  produce  more  than  is 
immediately  needed  is  called  farm  prob- 
S?^bu  it  IS  really  a  great  national  asset 
St  other  countries  wovUd  "^^e  to  have 
and  which  we  want  to  keep  flexible  to 
a.s.sure  plentiful  supplies  of  food^ 

However,  it  should  be  handled  m  such 
a  wav  that  it  does  not  deny  Producers 
a  rea.sonable  share  of  the  national  m- 

pomp 

The  debate  is  really  over  how  to  han- 
dle the  capacity  to  produce  more  than 
can  be  sold  at  a  fair  price. 

Obviously,  we  should  store  food  and 
nber  above  the  ground  to  be  immediately 
available  to  avoid  a  shortage,  but  this 
nrogiam  continues  to  emphasize  storing 
the  rest  of  the  reserve  in  the  ground. 
It  costs  much  less  to  store  it  in  the 

ground. 

Under  the  old  Benson  program,  inven- 
tories were  earned  above  the  ground  at 
Government  expense.  _..,■♦;„ 

By  1961.  the  inventories  carried  it  in 
the  ETOimd. 

Under  the  program,  those  inventories 
have  been  reduced  to  under  SI  billion. 

I  am  not  saying  that  no  more  improve- 
ments can  be  made  in  this  program  but 
surely  the  basic  program  is  needed  tor 
several  more  years.  .    ■      •   , »,,. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mi. 
Whitten  >  can  confirm  this,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  of  this  S8  billion  a 
vear  for  the  Agriculture  Department  that 
IS  talked  about,  two-thirds  of  it.as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  is  not  for  the  financial  benefit 
oT  farmers  at  all.  One  should  blame  the 
?arm  program  for  the  cost  of  operating 
the  national  forests  which  makes  a  profit 
oVfor  consumer  protection  and  research. 
Mr    Chairman.   I   think  this  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  4-ye^r  bill  instead 
of  a  l-vear  bill  certainly  does  not  po  be- 
vond  knoA-n  need  because  we  know  we 
nU  have  more  than  enou.h  capaci  y  to 
produce  what  is  needed  and  to  sell  for 
several  years. 

Most  other  programs  are  not  author- 
ized on  an  annual  basis-and  why  should 
farmers  be  singled  out  to  be  limited  to  a 


1-year  program  and  for  constant  harass 
ment  and  indecision. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program, 
H.R,  17134  from  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee is  a  4-year  program. 

ThI  Federal-aid  waste  treatment  law 
for  the  Interior  Department  is  a  4-year 

^'^The  Federal-aid  program  for  hospital 
construction.  H.R.  16154  f^om  the  In  er- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
it;  ft  4-vear  program. 

The  Export-Import  Banks  .set  up  under 
Public  Law  90-267  from  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  is  a  5-year  program. 

Federal  aid  for  vocational  education_ 
HR  18366  from  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  is  a  5-year  program. 

Federal  aid  for  medical  students  and 
nurses  students,  S.  3095  is  a  4-year  pro- 

^''public  Law  90-198  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  extended  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  for  5  years. 

Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  and  for  college  stu- 
dents and  many  others  are  lona-term 
programs  and  we  just  passed  a  4->ear 
authorization  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 

^' We' approved  a  4 -year  authorization  for 
the  food  stamp  program  yesterday. 

I  was  for  that  4-year  authorization  foi 
the  food  stamp  program  yesterday  be- 
cause local  governments  and  farmers 
both  need  to  be  able  to  plan  for  moie 
thanl  year  at  a  time. 

I  notice  in  the  news  this  morning  that 
a  settlement  was  made  for  the  steel  in- 
dustry. It  was  not  just  a  1-year  extension 
and  settlement.  It  was  a  3-year  settle- 
ment. The  Gary   steelworkers   P?     that 
and    an    18-percent    increase.    Further, 
when  their  services  are  not  needed  tem- 
porarily, they  get  unemployment  com- 
pensation while  not  working.  I  am  for 
What  program  and  it  is  a  good  program 
but  it  is  inconsistent  for  some  to  sup- 
port   unemployment    compensation    for 
those  whose  services  are  not  fully  needed 
and    to    then    oppose    paying    farmers 
for  the  part  of  his  services  that  are  not 

"^r^GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

'^   Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  And  the  steel  manufac- 
turers are  going  to  get  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  profit  for  their  products? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Not  only  that. 
but  we  have  tariffs  and  quotas  to  pro- 
feet  manufactured  products.  NO  ma  ter 
how  you  look  at  it.  they  are  a  subsidy. 
With  high  capital  Investments  in 
agriculture,  farmers  have  to  operate  very 
largely  on  borrowed  money. 

If  a  farmer  could  pay  cash  for  every- 
thing, he  could  live  off  the  interest  in- 
come instead  of  working. 

They  have  to  depend  upon  bank  loans 
to  a  large  extent  and  banks  do  not  fi- 
nance oTa  1-year  basis  except  for  those 
who  do  not  need  it. 

For  example,  it  costs  less  to  put  on 
the  phosphate  and  potassium  for  3  years 
at  one  time,  instead  of  each  year  a 
farmer  can  save  two-thirds  of  the  ap- 
Si^ti^n  cost  and  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  cost  that  way. 


Also  in  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  not 
iust  a  farm  bill,  but  others  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  need  to  plan   for  more 

'''Fai'me"la..t  year  bought  $3^  billion 
in  farm  machinery  and  equipment  in - 
rludin'-  several  hundred  million  dollais 
i" electrfcal  equipment  and  northeastern 
United  States  is  a  heavy  producer  of  that 

'*'i^?iL;rrpTntS1.3  billion  for  cars  and 
^'■^:;^n;^^?bmSr  for   fertilizer 

'^The'^^ent  S700  million  for  chemicals. 
Thev  spent  SI. 6  billion  for  gas  and  oiL 
They  paid  out  S2.8  billion  for  interest 

on  the  money  they  used. 

Over  S15  billion  of  the  money  a  farmer 

receives  is  spent  for  goods  produced  in 

tli^  citv 

Since  the  program  is  .so  important  to 
boTh  farmers  and  the  people  who  produce 
fqui^ment  and  this  is  really  a  tninimum 
program  anyway,  why  have  to  vote  on 
the  basic  program  annually . 

Some  sav  it  needs  to  be  improved  next 
vear  but  if  we  extend  the  program  for 
4  years,  then  the  committee  can  work  in 
a  "better  atmosphere  toward  .some  ini- 
provements  next  year  without  being  re- 
quheTto  center  all  of  their  attention  on 
^'etting  the  votes  to  pass  the  basic  bill. 

To  work  improvements  into  an  exten- 
sion has  been  difficult  because  some  seg- 
ments thfe^ten  to  defeat  the  whole  thing 
f  thev  do  not  like  .some  provision  and 
the  committee  must  constantly  worry 
about  votes  to  extend  it  instead  of  con- 
centrating on  improvements. 

The  Senate  voted  a  4-year  extension 
and  If  we  would  agree,  it  would  remove 
Those  pressures  and  permit  a  better  op- 
portunity to  work  on  good  improvements 
next  year.  . 

I  do  not  think  farmers  should  be 
sin^'led  out  to  have  to  operate  under  a 
program  that  is  extended  for  on  >'  1  year 
at  a  time  and  whether  one  is  for  the  bill 
on  final  passage  or  not.  it  seems  to  me 
one  should  be  able  to  see  the  merit  and 
fairness  of  having  this  basic  farm  pio- 
gram  operate  on  a  4-year  basis. 

I  urge  support  of  this  4-year  amend- 
ment. ,  T    ,.ico 

Mr    FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  use 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

First   I  would  like  to  take  note  of  the 
fact  that  several   stalwart  members  of 
the    Committee    on    Agriculture,    in    a 
sense,  are  havmg  their  swan  son^  i?^^^ 
with  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  E.  C^ 
GATHiNcs  and  Paul  Jones  on  the  other 
.side  of  the  aisle  from  me  were  on  the 
committee  aU  through  the  years  that  I 
served  on  this  distinguished  committee. 
On  the  Republican  side.  Bob  Dole  was 
with  me  all  through  those  years:  he  and 
GEORGE  Hansen  are  heading  for  greener 
pastures  next  year  I  want  to  expres.s  my 
Lest  wishes  to  each  of  these  fine  men 
and  tc  compliment  them  for  their  great 
service  to  their  country. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  just 
spoken  in  behalf  of  a  4-year  Program^ 
I  for  one  would  like  to  see  us  have  a 
4-vear  program  for  the  American  farmer 
so  he  could  plan  with  some  assurance 
and  know  what  lies  ahead. 
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B'lt  IS  It  wise  to  extend  for  4  years  a 
proRram  that  has  put  the  farmer  in  his 
v^•or^t  phKht  since  the  depression  1930's'' 
When  I  was  on  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee and  this  wheat  proi?ram  was  f\rst 
presented,  it  was  explained  to  us  at  that 
time  that  this  would  mean  wheat  at 
about  $1  25  a  bushel  The  farmer  would 
then  expect  to  >{et  75  cents  a  bushel  in 
payment — in  other  words.  $2  wheat  But 
the  market  price  was  expected  to  be  down 
at  about  $1  25  With  corn  they  talked 
about  $1  corn  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture frankly  admitted  to  us  during  those 
years  when  I  wis  on  the  committee  that 
the  whole  thrust  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  use  the  feed  i;rains  stock- 
piles m  a  way  to  keep  the  price  down 
at  the  risht  time  to  det  compliance  with 
the  program,  to  make  the  farmer  de- 
pendent on  the  price  support  payment, 
which  at  about  25  cents  a  bushel  sup- 
posedly would  brins?  him  up  to  the  right 
level  But  Is  he  In  the  nsht  position 
economically  today  The  act  the  leader- 
sh.p  todav  wanti  extended  has  certainly 
worked  be*«iifully — at  least  insofar  as 
driving  down  market  prices  are  con- 
cerned 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioned 
the  fact  that  the  parity  ratio  figure  of 
71 — which  was  just  announced  yesterday 
again  continuing  73 — does  not  include 
the  payments  That  is  true,  but  even  if  we 
lump  in  the  payments,  it  is  still  under 
80  -It  IS  79 

What  has  happened  to  the  great 
promises  of  yesterday  about  90  percent 
of  parity  and  100  percent  of  parity''  We 
have  had  exactly  what  the  maionty  party 
wanted  In  the  way  of  legislation,  and  yet 
the  position  of  the  farmer  today  is  the 
worst  since  the  depres-sion  thirties  Why 
inrtict  more  of  the  same  on  the  farmers'' 

There  is  a  question  of  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  that  we  can  hardly  close  our 
eyes  to  The  cost  last  year  was  about  $2  5 
m.ilhon  in  payments  under  the  programs. 
This  year  it  is  over  $3  million  The  way 
the  progression  is.  will  it  be  54  million 
next  year  and  $5  million  next  year  and 
$6  million  the  next  year'' 

This  IS  open-end  legislation  with  no 
spending  ceiling  whatsover  It  is  all 
through  the  back  door  of  the  Treasury. 
There  is  no  congressional  restraint  what- 
soever on  the  spending  authorized  by  this 
bill  Is  It  wise  for  us  to  u'ive  a  4-year 
lease  of  life  on  that  type  of  backdoor 
flnancint:  project,  the  expense  of  which 
no  one  can  foretell  and  which,  based  on 
the  progression  of  the  last  few  years. 
might  reach  S6  biUion  or  S7  billion  a 
year' 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
stated  that  the  agriculture  budget  had 
gone  down  This  is  certainly  surprising 
to  me  I  was  under  the  impression — and  I 
will  be  glad  to  have  it  corrected  by  those 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee — that 
the  funding  has  is  up,  and  now  exceeds 
S8  oiUlon  a  year,  an  all-time  high  Am  I 
incorrect  on  that ' 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yie'.d  ' 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  vield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois 

Mr  MICHEL  In  1960  expenditures  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  totaled 
$5  2  billion,  in  i961  it  was  $5  6  billion. 
1962  56  4  billion  1963  57  4  billion.  1964 
$7  5  billion,    1965  56.9  billion:    1966  $5  5 


billion;  1967  $4  9  billion,  and  estimated 
for  1968  $6  209  billion  but  this  does  not 
take  into  account  the  unreimbursed  net 
realized  los.ses  of  tiie  CCC  budgeted  m 
floral  year  1968  at  S3  465  billMn 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  were  we 
to  fully  fund  the  io.vses  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corpjialion  then  we  would  surely 
b?  up  to  the  figure  the  gentleman  men- 
tinned  and  more 

Mr  FINDLEY  Is  there  any  other  fan- 
way  to  estimate  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  except  on  a  CCC 
full  funding  a.ssumption' 

Mr  MICHEL.  No.  sir  I  do  not  believe 
so 

Mr  FINDLEY  The  direct  payment 
cost  m  tills  bill  Is  considerably  higher 
than  for  tlie  year  before   Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MICHEL  Yes  In  direct  payments 
particularly  for  they  ha\e  grown  from  a 
total  of  $693  million  m  1960  to  over  53 
billion  thLs  past  year 

Mr.  FINDLEY  That  is  ab.iul  S3  5  bil- 
lion and  despite  that  price  tag  the 
farmer  finds  himself  in  a  'vor.se  and  worse 
plight  each  year  To  me  it  is  just  pure 
nonsense  tor  us  to  give  a  4-year  length  of 
life  to  a  program  that  put  the  farmer  in 
this  fix. 

Mr.  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FINDLEY  I  yield  to  the  tientle- 
man  fi;)m  .New  Jersey 

Mr  JOELSON  .Mr  Chairman,  it 
bothers  me.  as  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  our  committee 
actually  has  no  control  over  spending 
lor  farm  subsidies  Whenever  I  question 
whether  it  might  be  possible  to  cut  ap- 
propriations for  farm  subsidies.  I  am 
told:  "No.  we  cannot  touch  it.  because  in 
effect  It  u'-  a  contract  with  the  farmer, 
and  if  we  cut  the  appropriation,  he  can 
recover  in  the  Court  of  Claims  '  So  the 
thing  really  lust  orbits,  and  there  is  no 
way  for  the  .Appropriations  Committee  to 
control  It  We  can  cut  spending  for  model 
cities,  antipoverty  and  even  defense,  but 
spending  for  farm  sub.sidies  is  evidently 
untouched, 

Mr  F^NDLEY  The  Congress  could  and 
should  bring  this  ^pending  under  control, 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

■By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Aber- 
NETHY  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  < 

Mr  ABERNETHY  Mr  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  Members  of  the  Hou.se  for 
acceding  lo  my  request  for  an  additional 
5  minutes  I  do  not  think  I  will  take 
the  time,  but  il  I  should  need  it.  I  would 
like  to  have  it  available, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  liave  not  spoken  on 
the  bill,  I  do  want  to  address  myself  to 
several  points  and  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  confirm  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  which  our  chair- 
man and  other  Memt)ers  have  made 
known,  that  is.  that  28  members  of  our 
committee  made  a  down-thc-iine  forth- 
nght  and  solemn  commitment  to  re- 
port and  support  without  amendment  a 
1-year  extension.  I  am  a  party  to  that 
commitment    I  am  going  to  stand  by  it. 

I  do  not  make  that  statement  in  any 
criticism  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  Mr  Belcher'  I  have 
the  highest  regard  I'oi  the  nentleman. 
and  the  remark  which  I  made  when  he 


yielded  to  me  was  only  m  jest  and  he 
.so  understood  it  We  aie  the  \try  best 
of  friends. 

I  should  like  to  sav  to  tlio-^e  who  liave 
addressed  thenisclvts  tune  and  again  \o 
the  amount  of  tlie  payments,  that  I  h.ap- 
pen  to  be  o.ie  ol  those  who  opposed  tiie 
bill  3  years  ago  I  did  .so  because'  I 
w;is  concerned  about  the  problem  which 
the  payment.1  would  create  for  the  effl- 
cient  farmer — I  might  say  the  "big". 
farmer,  and  I  have  no  nuarrtl  with  i>eo- 
ple  becoming  big— tlie  efficient  farmer  of 
this  country  I  might  also  say  that  to 
limit  payments  and  lorce  the  big  famier 
to  plant  his  entire  acrea^!e  would  cieate 
a  huge  sui!)lus  and  thereby  destroy  the 
small    farmei 

I  staled  to  the  Hou.se  then  .md  I  -iHte 
now,  that  eventually  limitations  on  pay- 
ments might  be  invoked  I  >a\  that  not 
becau.se  I  believe  the  limitation  air.end- 
inent  would  be  right  but  because  it  is 
>o  difficult  to  sell  to  the  average  listener 
the  error  m  limitations  They  look  at 
the  figure  They  tlirow  up  their  hands 
They  will  not  stand  till  and  listen  to 
the  discii,s,sion.  to  the  tacts  They  .ne 
just  cimply  too  long  and  too  complicated. 
I  can  understand  Ihcir  viewpoint  But 
they  are  wrong. 

So  I  say  now.  my  friends,  what  I  ^aid 
3  years  ago.  This  payment  pio-iam 
IS  going  to  make  tiouble  for  us  even- 
tually It  was  for  that  leason  I  opposed 
the  bill  in  1965 

I  did  not  support  the  bill.  I  should  like 
to  .say  to  the  Kcntleman  from  Indiana 
Mr  Madden'  wh)  did  -upport  it  I  do 
not  offer  any  criticism  of  the  s:entleman 
from  Indiana  Mr  Madden!  but  iie  sup- 
ported the  bill  and  I  did  not.  He  has  dis- 
covered something  worse  which  upsets 
,ind  concerns  liim  And  I  can  under.stand 
th.at.  I  know  such  would  eventually  cinne 
I  discovered  it  3  years  atzo.  and  so  rx- 
prrs.sed  myself  to  this  House 

I  do  not  agree  with  my  friend  the  ^ren- 
tleman  from  Illinois  Mr  Findley',  who 
was  once  a  valuable  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  IS  the  worst  prosram 
\ve  lia\e  ever  had  Nor  do  I  agree  with 
iiim  that  it  has  cost  the  most  money 

I  cannot  recall  when  the  annual 
budgets  for  any  of  the  Departments  has 
gone  down,  and-this  is  mv  26th  year  in 
the  House  They  have  consistently  gone 
up.  and  up.  and  up  This  is  tnie  for  all 
Departments  of  Government — Labor, 
Treasup.-  Post  Office,  Commerce.  .Ann- 
culture,  and  all  of  them^year  after  year, 
and  this  has  been  true.  Members  of  this 
body,  regardless  of  who  controlled  the 
Go\  eminent  regardless  of  who  was 
President  regardless  of  who  was  the 
chaimian  of  the  various  committees,  and 
regardless  of  who  was  chairman  ol  the 
Cnmmittee  on  .Agriculture,  whether  they 
come  from  the  right  or  the  left  side  of 
■he  aisle. 

This  is  not  the  worst  proRram  we  have 
ever  had  I  will  not  say  it  .s  the  best  .And 
I  certainly  do  not  auree  that  it  ol  itself 
has  produced  :he  larsest  budget.  .All  of 
the  budge",  o'.  the  Department  of  .Agri- 
culture is  by  no  means  limited  to  this 
program  This  program  ;s  only  a  small 
[)art  of  the  budset  of  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture 

There  are  all  kinds  of  programs — .some 
for  consumers,  .-ome  for  rural  people, 
some  for  city  people — that  tall  into  the 
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budget  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  thev  have  consistently  been  on  the 
ri.se  There  are  programs  for  meat  in- 
sptx^tion.  4-H  club  work,  rural  electrifi- 
cation school  lunch,  con.servation,  ex- 
tension work,  and  .so  many  programs 
we  can  think  of  which  are  in  the  budget; 
and  they  have  consistently  been  on  the 

rise 

So  please  do  not.  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  assume  this  is  the  root  of  the 
problem  we  now  have  budgetary  wise 
.n  the  Department  of  .Agriculture. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  program  is  invoked  by  farmer- 
referendum.  It  is  one  ol  tho.se  one-man 
one-vote  program.s  Let  me  speak  of 
cotton,  because  I  live  in  the  cotton  coun- 
trv  On  the  west  side  of  my  district 
there  is  probably  as  high  a  production 
of  cotton  as  there  is  in  the  world.  They 
have  a  very  fine  cfTicient  agriculture 
there 

The  people  on  the  eastern  end  of  my 
district  are  4-,  5-,  10-,  and  20-acre  cot- 
ton farmers,  a  few  are  larger.  The  small 
farmer  has  just  as  much  right  to  vote 
in  the  referendum  and  his  vote  counts 
just  as  much  as  does  that  of  the  farmer 
with  2.000  acres.  They  vote  on  this  pro- 
gram every  fall  for  the  following  year. 
It  takes  two-thirds  vote  to  put  the  pro- 
gram into  effect.  You  do  not  have  to  go 
verv  far  among  the  farmers  acreage-wise 
to  come  up  with  a  two-thirds  vote.  So 
the    small    farmers    can    easily    invoke 
the   payment  program.  If  they  do  and 
limitations   on    payments   are   invoked, 
the    large    farmers    would    be    wrecked. 
Every  man  who  produces  cotton  must — 
and  "now   listen   to  me — he  must  com- 
plv  with  this  program.  He  must  plant 
his    acreage    within    the    limitations   of 
the   program.   He   must   set   aside   that 
quantity  of  acreage  which  the  law  says 
he   must   .set   aide.   He   receives  a   pay- 
ment therefor.  Tliat  is  true.  But,  if  he 
did  not  .set  that  acreage  aside  or  if  he 
failed  to  cooperate  or  if  he  refused  to 
cooperate,  if  he  planted  only  one-tenth 
of   one   acre   over   his  allotment,   he   is 
not  in  compliance.  Now,  what  does  that 
do  to  him?  The  nature  of  the  program 
is  .such  that  it  would  break  a  large  farm- 
er not  in  compliance.  Let  us  say  he  pro- 
duces 1.000  bales  of  cotton  and  is  not  in 
compliance.  He  must  market  that  cotton 
in  the  market  at  a  penalty  of  50  percent 
of  parity;  50  ixrcent  of  parity  is  more 
than   he   would   receive   for   the   cotton 
itself    in    the    marketplace    under    this 
program. 

Now,  what  else  can  he  do  except  com- 
ply   I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Madden!  with  all  deference,  what 
would  the  gentleman  do  if  he  had  a  1,000- 
acre    cotton    allotment    and    had    been 
voted  into  such  a  prop  ram?  Would  you 
refuse  to  comply  with  that  program?  If 
you   did   you  could  not  even   sell  your 
crop  for  a  price  equivalent  to  the  mar- 
keting penalty.  You  would  be  forced  to 
market  it  at  a  penalty  which  would  be 
the  equivalent   of   more   than   the  crop 
would  brine  in  the  marketplace.  So  that 
is  the  situation  in  which  these  farmers 
find    themselves.    This    illustrates    the 
danger  of  placing  a  limitation  upon  him. 
You  cither  wreck  him  with  the  limitation 
or  the  marketing  penalty. 

If  you  place  a  limitation  upon  them, 
then  the  farmer  loses  at  that  end.  If  he 


plants  outside  of  the  program,  he  losses 
at  the  other  end.  So,  they  are  compelled 
to  cooperate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  the  limi- 
tations from  another  viewpoint.  It  costs 
twice  as  much  to  pay  taxes  on  2  acres 
as  it  does  to  pay  taxes  on  1  acre.  It  costs 
twice  as  much  to  provide  the  machinery 
for  2  acres  as  it  does  for  1  acre.  It  costs 
tw-ice  as  much  to  finance  the  credit  lor  2 
acres  as  it  does  for  1  acre.  It  costs  iw-ice 
as  much  to  finance  the  credit  for  1.000 
acres  as  it  does  lor  500  acres.  It  costs  10 
times  as  much  to  finance  the  credit  lor 
1  000  acres  as  it  does  lor  100  acres.  And 
if  payments  are  to  be  made,  I  say  to  my 
friends,    what    is    wrong    with    treating 
everyone    in    like    manner?    Wliy    is    it 
wrong?  Why  is  it  wrong  to  .say  that  here 
is  a  man  with  an  operation  where  it  costs 
10  limes  as  much  to  run  his  laim  as  it 
does  to  run  this  one  over  here— why  is 
it    wrong    to    make    the    ijayments    in 
amounts  proportionate  to  the  two  oper- 
ations'' You  believe  in  being  lair,  do  you 
nof   You  believe   in   treating  everyone 
alike    do  you  not?  You  believe  m  doing 
by  one  just  as  you  do  by  the  other  one, 
do  you  not?  And.  whether  you  like  the 
program    or    not,    I    would    say    it    is 

almost 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  L'en- 


tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the  request  of  the  uentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr    ABERNETHY.  I  would  say  that 
vou  are  just  duty  bound  to  treat  them  all 
"alike  and  I  hope  you  will  do  it. 

Let  me  now  refer  to  the  4-year  amend- 
ment. 

I  am  going  to  stand  by  what  I  agreed 
to  in  the  committee. 

And,  why  did  we  make  that  aarce- 
menl?  I  had  some  amendments  which  I 
wanted  to  offer  to  the  proirram.  Another 
Member  had  other  amendments.  This 
Member  over  here  wanted  other  amend- 
ments, and  so  on  down  the  line,  .scores 
and  scores  of  amendments. 

Then  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
election  year.  We  knew  and  you  know 
that  if  the  Republicans  take  over  this 
fall,  they  will  want  to  write  the  program 
next  year.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
Republican  Members  v.-ere  somewhat  re- 
luctant to  go  along  with  a  bill  this  year 
of  any  kind. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  politics.  I  could  understand 
their  feeling.  I  do  not  criticize  for  that. 
Tills  is  just  a  natural  fact  of  political 
life  Therefore,  such  was  the  feeling  of 
manv  of  my  Republican  colleaaues.  and 
all  of  them  are  my  '.^ood  friends.  One 
does  not  get  mad  with  them  over  such  a 
position.  They  were  reluctant  to  co  along 
with  a  4-year  bill,  of  course  they  were. 
And  who  would  criticize  them? 


So.  there,  we  of  the  committee  found 
ourselves  mired  down,  deadlocked. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  agreement  which  we  made— and  we 
went  around  the  table  and  polled  each 
member— I  can  tell  you  now  there  would 
not  be  a  bill  on  this  floor  of  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  today.  I  want  to  in- 
form mv  fanners  in  Missis.sipiii  that  there 
would  not  be  a  bill  on  this  floor  were  it 
not  for  our  agreement.  I  have  .some 
farmers  who  want  a  4-year  bill.  I  have 
some  who  want  a  44-year  bill.  But  the 
facts  of  life  are  we  would  have  no  bill  at 
all  here  but  for  our  asireement. 

I  am  sayina  to  them  and  to  you  as 
sensible  understand, nc  people,  if  we  had 
not  agreed  as  wt  did,  which  in  my  opin- 
ion was  111  the  interest  of  everyone  and 
which  in  my  opinion  recognized  the  po- 
litical situation  and  which  in  my  further 
opinion  recognized  the  simple  facts  of  life 
and  of  politics,  we  would  not  even  have  a 
bill  on  this  floor  of  the  House  today  for 
con,sideration. 

Personally   Mr,  Chairman.  I  know  the 
L'entleman  irom  Iowa  iMr,  Smith!  is  ab- 
solutely   sincere    about    his    proposal.    I 
know  he  feels  this  is  a  uood  thinu.  I  am 
not  savmc  it  is  not.  He  is  a  ureal  Con- 
gressman and  friend  of  acriculture.  I  am 
lUst  savins  tha,   I  hope  the  House  will 
stay  with  what  ve  propose  as  the  safe 
and  appropriate  course  to  take.  Many  of 
my  larniers  want  a  longer  term  liill.  But 
the  uentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI, 
Mr  Chairman,  committed  liimself  to  .stay 
with  this  bill  ju.st  as  it  is.  So  did  28  of  us. 
I  am  going  to  stay  with  them.  One  may 
know.  I  could  do  nothinc   else.  I  know 
my  people  will  all  undei  stand 

.AMFNDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QtHE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  this  an  amend- 
ment to  the  sub,-^titute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr 
Smith  i  ? 

Mr,  QUIE.  The  .L^cntleman  from  Iowa 
has  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
.substitute  to  the  pending  bill,  and  the 
bill  as  I  understand  it.  has  been  read. 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   gentleman    is 

correct. 

Mr.    QUIE.    My    amendment    is    an 

amendment  to  the  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.'\mendment  offered  by  Mr   Qcie; 
2.  ..ne  10.  in.=ert  the  lor.owine: 

-Sec.  2     Title  VII  of  such   Acl  i 


Or.  page 

s  rurther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol  the 
to'.lowinc  ■ 

•■  'Sfc  710  Notwithstanding  .^ny  other  pro- 
v's'on  of  law.  effective  with  the  1970  crops, 
the  ntal  amount  of  price  support  p:.yments. 
whe.t  certificates,  .ind  diversion  payments 
made  :!vu:able  ta  anv  vpnnn  pursuant  to  the 
provl-inrs  of  titles  II  through  V  of  this  Act 
're'.atma  to  wool,  feed  grain?,  cotton,  and 
wheat,  "respectively  I  shall  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  as  follows: 


■If  total  amount  of  sucti  payments  are- 


By  multiplying  by: 


Tfie  maximum  payment  shall  be: 


SlOGOOorless  lOOpercentum $10,000. 

Mor    tha    J10.000to$15  000 II'" 'TniZ "   "  MSr" 

fidore  than  JIS.OOC  to  $?0,000 - 50  pe     en  um. .  - -6-2- 

fVlorett,anJ20,C00  to  125,000 ^5  ^e   cenlu^ "  $  1,500  plus  ::•  per  centum  of  a^ 

IVlore  than  $25,000  — -  25  per  centum excess  of  $25,000. ' 


arriQunt   m 
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Str  3  Section  4<tt  0(  •UCh  Act  l»  further 
amended  bv  repealing,  ••wtlve  wuh  the  1970 
-rop  and  upland  cotton,  section  103id)il2i 
of  tne  Asrtcultural  Act  of  1949.  a«  amended 


Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chaiimaii.  first  before 
I  explain  my  amendmeiit.  I  want  to  tell 
the  Memoirs  that  I  .support  a  1-year  ex- 
tenslo:-!  ■>!  the  act  as  the  committee  pro- 
poses And  because  I  believe  the  act 
ouKht  I  >  be  extended  I  shall  vote  for  the 
extension,  whatever  the  House  works  Its 
will  on  the  length  ■-<{  the  extension 

Now  in  order  for  this  program  to  func- 
tion properly  I  believe  that  we  need  a 
limitation  on  payments  I  believe  it  is 
unacceptable  for  the  bu»!est  farm  op- 
erations to  receive  ner  $1  million  In 
fact,  there  are  five  farms  m  this  country 
who  last  year  tn  1967  received  payments 
totaling  $10  889  000  No  pro«ram  is  rfoin< 
to  stand  verv  lon«  if  the  size  of  payments 
are  be'.n*(  made  where  five  :otal  more 
than  $10  million. 

Mr  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
does  IS  to  permit  every  farmer,  every  co- 
operator  who  receives  up  to  $10,000  a 
year  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  the 
payment  He)wever  il  he  receives  more 
than  $10  000  and  le.>s  than  $15,000  then 
on  that  am  !unt  above  $10  000  he  will  re- 
ceive 75  percent  of  the  payment.  If  he 
should  receive  an  amount  between  $15.- 
000  and  $20  000  he  will  .jet  the  full 
amount  of  nis  $10  000  75  percent  of  that 
next  $5  000  ai'.d  50  percent  of  the  amount 
kjetween  $15  000  an.d  $20  000 

And  if  he  should  receive  an  amount 
greater  than  $20,000.  then  he  will  receive 
the  full  amount  on  the  510,000.  75  per- 
cent o:  the  next  $5  000  and  50  percent  of 
the  next  $5  000  and  25  percent  of  tne 
amount  over  $20  000 

For  such  a  person,  this  would  be  $17- 
500  plus  25  pe-cent  of  anything  over  the 
amount  of  $20  000 

There  is  precedent  for  doing  this  The 
precedent  is  in  the  Sugar  Act  The  Sugar 
Act  is  not  ame.nded  by  this  bill,  but  it  is 
the  precedent  and  I  read  from  the  Gov- 
ernment brochure  History  and  Opera- 
tion of  the  US  Sugar  Program.'  dated 
May  14.  1962  It  points  out  that  the  basic 
pavment  upon  100  pounds  of  sugar  is  80 
cents,  and  the  rate  can  be  progressively 
reduced  to  a  minimum  of  iO  cent.s  per 
100  poup.d.s  on  all  sugar  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  30.000  short  tona. 

The  80  cents  is  on  the  first  350  short 
tons  of  commercially  recoverable  sugar, 
and  pavment  can  be  reduced  to  30  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  on  all  sugar  produced 
in  excess  of  30.000  short  tons 

So.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  drafted  my 
amendment  on  the  limitation  of  the  pay- 
ments based  on  the  precedent  previous 
Congresses  have  already  set 

We  have  seen  the  large  guaranteed 
payments  to  the  large  operators  as  being 
a  great  inducement  for  increasing  the 
size  of  the  farm  holdings  And  I  believe 
that  same  principle  of  graduated  sugar 
payments  ought  to  apply  to  feedgrains, 
wool,  the  cotton  and  the  wheat  programs 
This  amendment  does 

The  limitation  on  payments  suggested 
with  a  cutofT  of  $10,000,  S15.000.  or 
$20,000.  runs  into  the  problem  of  some 
of  the  large  operators  causing  the  pro- 
gram some  di*Ticulty  according  to  some 
observers  If  my  amendment  prevails.  I 
believe  we  should  remove  the  penalty  on 


cotton   production   by   tho.se   not   in   the 
program 

I  believe  the  program  will  still  work 
With  the  fixed  cutoff  amendments,  but 
we  will  be  more  sure  that  the  program 
will  function  as  intended  if  my  grad- 
uated payment  Is  adopted  In  this  way. 
all  farmers  receive  a  payment  no  matter 
how  large  their  operation 

I  include  m  my  amendment  the  repeal- 
ing of  the  cotton  snapback  You  do  not 
go  back  to  the  old  two-priced  cotton  with 
my  amendment  but  you  retain  the  one- 
priced  cotton  as  it  is  m  tlie  present  law 
Every  farmer  who  participates  in  the 
program  will  receive  a  payment,  but  it 
Will  be  graduated  like  the  .sugar  program 
What  It  means  is  that  the  famier  or 
the  cooperator  who  received  S4  million 
would  only  get  about  $:  million 

The  ones  who  got  $1  million  would  be 
down  to  around  $250,000  A  person  with 
a  $20,000  payment  would  be  getting 
$17,500 

And  one  with  $15,000  would  go  to 
$13,750 

Then  below  $10  000  they  would  receive 
the  full  amount 

I  believe  this  is  the  most  .sensible  lim- 
itation on  payments  yet  devised. 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentaiT  inquir>' 

Mr  PINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  Chair  advi.se  us  a.-^  to  the  status  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  trom   Minnesota     Mr    QriEi'' 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  amendment  of- 
fered bv  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
i  Mr  Qf  IE  1  IS  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  the  bill  now  [jendlng  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  FINDLEY  May  I  inquire  as  to 
the  Status  of  the  Smith  of  Iowa  amend- 
ment, providing  for  the  4-vear  term  ' 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will  in- 
form the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Mr  Smith  !  is  m  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill 
Mr  FINDLEY  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr  GATHINGS  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  stnke  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  m  oppo.sition  to 
the  amendment  The  distribution  of 
benefits  under  the  commodity  programs 
IS  not  relief  or  welfare  grants.  The  par- 
ticipant earns  vvhat  he  rtK-eives  by  the 
value  oi  what  he  puts  into  the  program 
.\  farmer  who  diverts  100  acres  from  sur- 
plus production  is  entitled  to  receive 
more  than  the  person  who  diverts  10 
acres  on  his  farm  To  make  the  program 
work  it  IS  essential  that  sizable  acreage 
must  be  taken  out  of  crop  production  as 
our  farm  plant  is  entirely  t(X)  big  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  domestic  con.sumption 
and  exports  sales. 

When  a  famier  diverts  100  acres  or  any 
guen  acreage  trom  production  he  should 
be  compensated  for  the  income  he  would 
lose  and  the  expenses  he  would  incur  In 
idling  this  acreage  He  was  asked  by  his 
Government  to  reduce  surplus  stocks 
and  not  grow  more  crops  than  can  be 
used  To  attain  results  in  a  program  of 
this  kind  all  .--ize  operations  need  to  trim 
their  plantings,  not  just  the  small-  and 
middle-sized  operator  since  75  percent 
to  80  percent  of  the  total  farm  produc- 


tion IS  derived   from  25  percent  of  the 
fanners — the  larger  ones 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  reveals  that 
the  investment  per  worker  in  agiiculture 
averages  $41  300.  while  m  industry  it  Is 
$21,900  i)er  worker  Tliese  costs  have 
t>een  increasing  con'^istently 

It  has  been  areued  that  to  place  a 
limitation  on  the  size  of  paymenUs  to 
fai-mers  would  -vave  money  I  do  not  agree 
that  It  will  Under  date  of  July  19,  1968, 
I  received  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture Orville  Freeman  who  had  this 
to  sav  about  the  contention  that  limiU- 
tlon.s  on  farm  benefits  would  save  money, 
and  I  quote  from  his  letter: 

.\tid  lo  those  who  .issume  that  money  will 
l>e  .saved  bv  limiting  p.iyments.  I  say  that 
this  is  slmplv  not  true  if  the  same  reeult  of 
supply  management  is  to  be  achieved  If  one 
large  farmer  who  has  been  foregoing  pro- 
duction on  1  000  iicres  doesn't  cooperate  In 
these  program.s  that  means  100  small  farm- 
ers will  have  '-o  forego  production  on  10 
more  ;u-reB  each  to  maintain  supplv  .ind  de- 
mand stablUtv— .ind  I  believe  that  this  would 
cost  more,  not  only  In  Federal  funds,  but  In 
further  curtailment  of  opportunity  for 
smaller  farmers 


For  quite  a  long  time  the  Government 
has  subsidized  various  segments  of  the 
economy  including  airlines,  the  railroads, 
and  steamship  lines  As  to  whether  these 
.uds  are  .lustified  is  not  apropos  here. 
These  benefits  are  not  made  available  on 
the  basis  of  the  size  of  the  concern  par- 
ticipating. Its  capitalization  or  whether  a 
jet  piston-dnven  motor.  st«am  or  elec- 
tric locomotive  is  involved,  the  subsidy  Is 
applied  uniformly  when  the  criteria  for 
such  pavment  has  been  fulfilled. 

Similarly  there  should  be  no  discrim- 
ination practiced  against  a  farmer  be- 
cause he  has  through  diligent  effort, 
skill,  and  determination  to  net  ahead  ac- 
quired a  large  farm.  He  should  not  be 
condemned  because  he  is  a  .success.  He 
IS  responsible  for  makins  the  program 
effective.  Because  of  him.  largely,  the 
consumer  pays  less  for  farm  commodi- 
ties as  his  operation  IS  efficient. 

Many  large  fanners  share  their  pay- 
ments with  their  tenants,  who  receive 
the  checks  m  their  own  right.  The  large 
farm  under  such  arrangement  is  an 
aggregation  of  several  small  farms.  The 
tenants  could  not.  however,  participate 
in  the  farm  program  unless  the  land- 
owner found  It  beneficial  for  him  to 
enter  the  pro^'ram.  A  limitation  invoked 
upon  the  lar^e  operator  could  be  detri- 
mental to  the  .small  tenant  who  works  on 
his  land 

This  amendment  is  wrong  in  principle 
because  it  ;)enalizcs  a  person  who  has 
done  his  job  well.  The  amendment  would 
stine  the  initiative  of  the  Individual  by 
discouraging  him  to  net  ahead.  We  have 
taught  our  youth  that  by  hard  work  and 
the  proper  application  of  his  or  her  tal- 
ents, wit.  zeal,  intuition  there  Is  no  limit 
to  attammenls  in  this  country  This 
amendment  changes  that  completely  by 
saying  that  if  you  are  a  large  farmer  you 
are  blacklisted— your  rightful  earnings 
are  reduced 

Self  reliance,  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire properly  to  expand  your  holdings 
is  the  true  American  .system  in  opera- 
tion. Let  us  keep  it  that  way 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  this  to  say 
about  property; 


Pro6p««ity  is  the  fruit  of  labor;  property  Is 
de^mb^  IS  a  positive  good  In  the  world, 
^arso^elhouid  be  rich  shows  that  others 
^.;  b^me  rich  and  hence  is  Just  encour- 
agement to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not 
X  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  dlUgenUy  and 
buUd  one  tor  himself,  thus,  by  example, 
Ls^ng  that  his  own  .^hall  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  sentleman  from  Texas,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  these  amendments 
for   the   same   reasons   my   good   friend 
from  Arkansas  quoted  in  his  remarks. 
As  I  said  ve.sterday.  to  penalize  a  man 
in  America  for  initiative,  for  having  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  take  a  risk  and 
expand  his  operations  in  this  counti-y-- 
since  when  is  this  a  bad  trait?  Anyone 
who  is  experienced  in  this  field  knows 
that  with  that  expansion  comes  the  nsK 
of    investment,    the   chance   to   expand 
and  to  ti-y  to  accomplish  something  and 
to  add  to  his  holdings.  Since  when  should 
we  penalize  a  man  for  that? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  farm  pro- 
gram we  should  have  a  farm  program. 
And  if  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  farm 
program  that  our  American  farnier  can 
make  a  living  out  of.  then  we  should  stait 
phasing  it  out  and  doing  it  now. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
extension  of  this  1-year  bill.  The  1-year 
extension  will  provide  farmers  with  the 
lead    time    needed    to    make    essential 
Plans  for  producing  and  marketmg  crops 
upon  which  their  livelihood  depends.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  provide  the  nec- 
essary interval  in  which  the  next  Con- 
gress and  the  next  administration  could 
fonnulate  an  effective  farm  Program   a 
program  which  would  improve  the  eco- 
nomic  status  of   American  agriculture, 
reverse  the  trend  from  costly  Govern- 
ment programs,  and  assure  an  adequate 
food  supplv  at  reasonable  prices 

Today  according  to  some  informa- 
tion I  have  500.000  .o  800.000  men,  wom- 
en and  children  are  leaving  the  farms 
a  vear.  Where  are  they  going?  They  are 
going  to  the  large  cities  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  problems  that  we  are  having 
in  the  large  cities:  100.000  of  these  men 
are  farmowners.  landowners,  people 
who  are  going  broke.  Today  Panty  is  f 
74  percent  according  to  the  new  formula- 
tion Every  time  it  gets  low,  they  come 
up  with  a  new  formula.  ^    ■      .. 

This  program  under  this  administra- 
tion and  the  one  preceding— that,  since 
1961— has  resulted  in  a  net  increase  in 
fann  debt  of  S23.7  billion  while  produc- 
tion costs  have  during  the  same  period 
gone  up  by  31  percent.  ^   ,,-^,„„ 

The   American   farmer   is  subsidizing 
the  American  consumer.  This  is  where  I 
think  the  politics  come  in.  The  American 
faraier  is  subsidizing  the  American  con- 
sumer Ten  vears  ago  the  consumer  was 
Spending  25  percent  of  his  disposable  in- 
come for  food:  today  he  is  spendmB  17 
l^ercent  of  his  disposable  income  for  J  ood^ 
Tills  certainly  does  not  mean  that  l 
believe  the  present  farm  program  now  in 
its  third  vear  has  done  what  it  was  in- 
tended to"  do  in  achieving  a  parity  posi- 
tion for  our  farmers  with  cur  citizens  in 
industrj'  and  commerce. 


The  parity  ratio,  which  averaged  85 
during  the  8  years  of  the  Ei^enhcwer  ad- 
ministration, averaged  only  74  for  1967 
as  a  whole  and  is  now  down  to  73.  Even 
the  adjusted  parity  ratio,  which  includes 
direct  payments  to  farmers  is  down  eight 
points,  and  on  both  an  adjusted  and  un- 
adjusted basis,  the  parity  ratio  is  the 
lowest  it  has  been  since  the  depression 
year  of  1934. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  we  must  tell  the 
American  farmer  and  agriculture  m  this 
country  that  until  we  set  politics  and 
politicians  out  of  agriculture,  it  is  not 
going  to  change  one  lota. 

The  realized  net  farm  income  m  1967 
was  down  nearly  $2  billion  from  the  year 
before— a  10-percent  cut  in  pay  for  farm- 
ers  while  practically  all  other  segments 
of  industry  were  enjoying  sizable  pay  in- 
creases to  compensate  for  higher  costs 
and  prices.  But  the  farmer  is  trapped  by 
a  vicious  cost-price  squeeze  brought  on 
by  the  inflationary  fiscal  policies  of  t^he 
past  8  years— a  $25.4  billion  deficit  for 
the  1968  fiscal  year  alone.  What  other  in- 
dustry or  business  can  Uke  such  a  re- 
duction? ^.     ,, 
U  S  News  &  World  Report  graphically 
illustrated   the   sad   state   of   American 
agriculture  recently.  Their  report  shows 
that  agriculture  is  the  largest  of  the  12 
biggest  U.S.  industries.  Agriculture  leads 
in  assets,  spending  for  equipment,  and 
machinery,  and  in  number  of  workers. 

If  farmers  had  been  adequately  i>aid 
for  their  production,  agriculture  would 
be  first  in  income  and  second  in  sales— 
but  it  is  not.  The  article  report^s  that  ag- 
riculture sales  are  less  than  17  percent 
of  assets  while  the  next  U  largest  in- 
dustries have  sales  which  average   108 
percent  of  their  assets  per  year.  Most 
people    do  not  realize  how  or  how  much 
the   farm  economy  of  this  Nation  has 
been  affected  during   the  last   8  years_ 
Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  illustration  ol 
the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  farm 
problem  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
more  than  one-fourth  of   the   Nation  s 
farms    have    disappeared    since     1960. 
From  4  million  farm  units  then,  there  are 
now  only  3  million. 

The  movement  of  people  from  country 
to  city  has  been  called  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orville  Freeman,  "the  most 
massive  migration   the   world   has   e\er 

known."  ,       „^ 

Today  sever,  out  of  10  citizens  live  on 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  Nation  s  land, 
and  most  of  the  rest  seem  destined  to  .loin 
them     This   trend    was    never    '•enousiy 
questioned  by  previous  generations.  The 
reason:  Those  who  went  to  the  nty  found 
a  better  life.  But  now.  while  a  half -mil- 
lion rural  migrants,  many  of  them  non- 
white,  continue  to  make  the  trek  to  urban 
areas  each  year,  they  are  not  finding  a 
better  life.  Just  read  and  listen  to  the 
news  of  riots  in  the  cities.  But  the  cities 
problems  cannot  be  solved  simply  by  im- 
oroving  living  conditions  and  job  oppor- 
tunities in  them.  That  only  encourages 
more  poor  and  unskilled  to  come  off  the 
farms  in  search  of  work,  thus  creating  a 
treadmill  effect.  So  the  real  solution  lies 
in  the  revltalization  of  rural  America  and 
the  farm  economy  to  stop  this  senseless 
migration     and     the     continued     over- 
crowding of  our  already  problem- ridden 


cities.  And  especially  when  there  arc  so 
manv  advantages  now  in  our  age  of  mod- 
ern communications  and  transportation 
to  living  in  smaller  communities. 

And  regardless  ol  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  present  progrpm  or  the  inefficien- 
cv  of  iU-  administration,  its  very  purpose 
is  threatened  by  proposals  to  limit  pay- 
ments to  producers.  The  operation  of  the 
program  depends  on  production  control 
and  any  limitation  of  payments  will  re- 
sult in  "dire  consequences  to  both  large 
knd  small  producers. 

Either  production  costs  will  soar  be- 
cause large  producers,  forced  out  of  the 
program  because  of  inadequate  incen- 
tives will  plant  in  excess  of  program  hm- 
its  or  the  smaller  farmer  will  be  required 
to  produce  less  and  less  to  insure  that 
total  production  will  not  add  to  surpluses 
o-  the  Government  will  be  forced  to  buy 
UP  the  surplus  to  .stabilize  prices.  And 
increased  supplies  will  force  prices  down 
for  both  large  and  small  operators. 

Why  should  the  farmer  who  oi^erates 
an  efficient  farm  and  has  been  willing  to 
a.ssume  the  debt  and  risks  of  a    arger 
oi^eration  be  penalized  for  trying  to  ex- 
pand  and   better   him.self?    Net   income 
even  lo  larce  larm  operators  :s  certainly 
far  below  the  averai^e  returns  for  mo.st 
other   business   and   mdu.strv .   Although 
the   average  American   does  not    realize 
the  real  seriousne.ss  of  the  farm  problem, 
the  farmers  do.  Listen  to  what  one  farmer 
in  my  district  wrote-and  this  is  from 
Mr   F   D    Clavton,  Box  382.  Earth.  Tex. 
He  had  a  title  for  it.  too— 'Tne  Depres- 
sion of  the  Sixties' ■ 


Please  read  about  the  depression  of  the 
middle  sixties.  For  the  larmers  °f  .^^^^  ^^^^^ 
this    IS    as    bad    as    '.he    depression    of    the 

h  ties.  I  farmed  through  the  f  P;--'°«^^^ 
the  earlv  thirties,  and  I  also  farm  In  the 
depression  of  the  middle  sixties,  the  same 
nwce    <nd  the  same  land   that  I  f.-.rmed   in 

the  thirties.  TO  prove  rny  point  1  offer  these 

^^'r'932  a  plow  point  cost  $2  00;  in  1967 
the  same  point  cos'ts  S8.00.  In  IS^'^  ;"/°  " 
ton.  Without  taking  samples,  ''bought  4  ■ 
cent^  a  pound;  m  1967  cotton  in  th  ;  Part  c  f 
the  rountrv  is  worth  14  cents  a  pound  Tnat 
is  the  same  kind  of  cotton  we  .old  for  4>, 
cents  in  1932.  Cotton  is  about  three  times  as 
Wg^now  as  it  was  in  1932.  ..nd  .r  plow  point 
is  four  times  as  high, 

some  sav.  Raise  better  cotton  We  would  if 
we  c^ld  We  raise  the  very  best  cctton  pos- 
sible for  this  country.  Our  average  grade  of 
cotwn  is  S.L.M.  Lt.  Sp.  31  32.  and  hat  is 
worth  $15  95  in  the  loan.  However,  by  h^ 
time  they  get  through  \^^^''^'-"J°:^^^^ 
mlcronalre.  it  is  worth  14  cent^.  Note  that 
Tbls  IS  the  same  cotton  that  was  worth  4^, 

"in"  llT'o.  could  get  all  the  labor  you 
z,ee^ed  for  $125  a  day.  Now  labor  cost*  $12_  00 
S.  $15  00  a  day.  Labor  is  twelve  "meB  higher 
now  and  cotton  is  three  times  higher.  I  do 
not  mmd  paying  high  labor  If  I  could  add  It 
on  to  mv  product  Farming,  however.  Is  the 
onlv  business  in  the  .vorld  that  cannot  do 
this.  The  more  crop  ..  tarmer  has  the  more 
monev  he  loses. 

^  piece  .:f  machinery  that  a  l.=  rmer  pur- 
chased  SIX  vears  .go  and  which  is  still  m 
g^"  condition  ^vlll  bring  half  -^  J'^y-- 
Chase  price.  If  he  wanted  '^^l^H^J'-'^l 
dav  he  would  have  to  pay  the  same  prtce 
m  -Addition  to  giving  the  dealer  the  old  piece 
o"  ml^hlnery  af  a  trade-in.  That  is  how  much 
a  farmer-s  cost  has  gone  up  '^ Jhe  'ast  sU 
vears  The  farmers  are  going  broke  as  fast 
al  they   can.   leaving   the   farms,   and   going 
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to  the  -Itles  The  '.Azn\  workers  are  doing  the 
siune  thmij  rh.i'.  leems  to  be  'he  way  the 
({overr.ment  want*  '.t  so  that  we  t-an  have 
more  aiiims 

Trdctors  are  four  to  five  times  as  hli;h  as 
they  were  even  tn  1941  The  same  holds  true 
with  everything  else  that  -he  larmers  use  in 
order  to  produce. 

It  i.s  not  the  fanner's  business  to  Keep  a 
year  ■>  supply  of  fix)d  for  the  nation  That  is 
the  nuslness  of  everyone  Therefore  It 
should  be  handled  as  such 

The  last  miniey  fiirmers  made  was  bade  In 
1963  or  11*63  In  my  opinion  the  Administra- 
tion IS  Mslnif  the  firmer  in  such  a  way  <is  to 
cause  more  trouble  it  home  than  we  could 
ever  stip  overseas  When  i  farmer  hits  8300  - 
000  -o  * 400  000  ;inested  in  farm  business  and 
can  t  m.iice  i  (food  living  for  his  family  there 
Is  something  wrong  with  the  way  things  are 
being  handled  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
f.irmer  :n  this  part  of  the  country  that  is 
worth  as  much  money  as  he  was  two  years 
ago  I  have  talked  with  lending  agencies,  and 
they  .igree  with  me  Unleas  something  is 
done  this  nation  Is  going  to  be  hungry  in  a 
few  years  This  n:itlon  was  built  on  family- 
size  business,  and  when  we  lose  that,  we  have 
lost  the  -itrength  of  our  natltm  and  our 
freedom  as  wrtl 

Evenr  business  in  the  world  that  I  know 
anything  about  has  the  right  to  add  the  cost 
of  production  on  to  the  price  of  their  product 
except  farmers;  thev  have  to  take  what  they 
can  get  The  cost  of  food  at  the  farm  level 
does  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  cost  ol 
food  to  the  consumer  This  vear  I  had  :< 
friend  who  farmed  three  miles  from  Ujwn 
who  had  unions  that  went  to  w^iste  m  the 
rleld  bec.iuse  he  could  not  get  enough  for 
them  to  pav  the  harvesting  expense  At  this 
same  time  the  .stores  were  selling  onlon.<<  at 
two  pounds  for  29  cents  I  know  that  we 
farmers  get  a  government  check,  and  I  also 
know  that  we  have  to  plant  a  crop  thai 
loses  money  in  order  to  get  this  check  As  a 
result,  we  come  out  broke 

Labor  may  think  this  Is  good  for  them, 
but  thev  had  better  reconsider  because  when 
r.irming  gets  In  the  hands  of  a  few.  they 
■'.m  make  you  pay  the  prices  for  food  that 
thev  w;uit  you  to  pay  Also  the  tarmer  buys 
products  Labor  produces  steel,  fertilizer, 
tractors,  trucks,  combines,  and  so  many  other 
things  that  one  d^es  not  think  of  The  farmer 
cannot  buy  them  without  the  money,  and 
this  is  going  to   have  lis  etTet  t  on  labor 

The  farmer  in  America  is  rapidly  be- 
comin«  the  forcotten  man  '  of  this  gen- 
eration. He  is  not  '-toinu  to  remedy  this 
situation  by  spreading  too  thin  the  re- 
-oMices  he  does  have  at  his  disposal.  This 
IS  1968 — not  1920.  Back  in  1920.  the 
tarmer  s  interests  were  protected  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  In 
that  year  251  seats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives were  occupied  by  Members 
who  represented  farm  districts — those 
with  20  percent  or  more  of  rural  farm 
population  Those  251  seats  amounted  to 
57  percent  or  a  clear  majority  of  the  435 
Members  of  Congre&s  Those  were  the 
>jood  old  days'  when  you  could  afford  to 
dilute  your  strength  from  time  to  time 
and  go  separate  ways  Those  days  have 
long  .since  passed  into  history 

By  1960.  51  Congressmen — only  12  per- 
cent of  the  total — were  farm  district  Rep- 
Tf'sentatives 

The  1970  census  will  certainly  show  a 
further  erosion  of  farmers'  strength  in 
Congress  According  to  tentative  esti- 
mates of  the  Census  Bureau  we  will  have 
J9  district  Representatives  or  slightly  less 
than  9  percent  after  the  1970  census. 

Now,  the  crucial  question  that  faces 
today  s  farmer  is.  How  best  can  I  use  the 


strength  and  the  re.sources  I  do  have  to 
advance  my  own  economic  well-being 
and  that  of  my  fellow   farmers'' 

The  answer  as  I  .see  it  is  that  the 
farmer  must  learn  what  •«11  minority 
groups  sooner  or  later  must  learn  pool 
your  resources  and  .^peak  with  one  voice 

So.  although  I  do  .supt>ort  a  1-year  ex- 
tension to  the  present  farm  program, 
the  next  Congre.ss  must  face  up  to  the 
task  and  the  dire  neocssity  of  overhaul- 
ing this  program  and  '-;uing  the  farmer, 
the  forgotten  man  of  this  generation,  a 
fair  shake  and  a  fair  >harc  (jf  the  pro- 
ceeds (if  the  abundance  ol  our  economy 
He  has  done  more  and  done  it  better  tor 
the  American  consumer  and  luintiry 
millions  m  other  countries  and  icall/ed 
less  for  his  efforts  than  any  other  citi- 
zen He  deserves  better  and  I  believe 
there  are  enough  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  Agriculture  Committee  who 
realize  that  this  country  cannot  con- 
tinue to  prosper  and  .solve  the  problems 
of  Its  cities  without  first  solvinki  the 
problems  of  agriculture  and  revitalizing 
the  agricultural  economy  of  America 

Mr  DE  LA  GARZA  Mr  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words 

Mr  HUNGATE  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  ■,'entleman  yield'' 

Mr  DE  L\  GARZA  I  yield  to  the  lien- 
tleman  from  Ml.s,souri. 

Mr  HUNGATE  Mr  Chairman.  I  urge 
the  Committff  to  defeat  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr  Qt'iEl,  and  .support  the  .sub- 
-stitute  otTeii'd  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr   Smith  I. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing amounts  of  payments,  and  that  is  a 
cause  of  consternation.  I  am  sure,  to  all 
of  us.  However.  I  wonder  how  many  can 
recall  and  how  many  were  liere  and  how- 
many  voted  for  the  .$20  million  tax  break 
for  .American  Motors  Corp  .'  I  remember. 
It  happened  here  How  about  the  SIO 
million  rent  supplement  program''  That 
is  all  we  could  spare  for  that  iJrogram 
We  did  vote  it  But  when  we  come  to 
payments  to  farmers  and  they  are  large. 
we  do  not  want  to  forget  that  we  did  \ote 
for  one  company  a  $20  million  tax  break. 

When  we  talk  about  a  limit  of  SIO. 000 
or  $20,000.  that  sounds  like  a  lot,  but  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress may  have  bought  a  tractor  or  a 
combine  Do  you  know  what  a  self- 
propelled  combine  sells  for'  Some  are 
.520.000 

We  are  talking  about  other  programs, 
and  I  know  our  urban  friends  are  con- 
cerned, as  we  all  are.  about  the  people  in 
the  cities  who  do  not  have  enough  money 
for  housing  and  food,  and  perhaps  sup- 
port payments  for  an  unwed  mother  w ith 
two  or  three  children  and  with  no  hus- 
band But  here  we  are  paying  to  limit 
production  m  the  farm  programs  If  we 
could  limit  production  in  that  ADC  field, 
the  investment  might  be  good  also.  Many 
of  us  have  supported  programs  to  meet 
urban  needs  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
and  I  urce  Memt)ers  to  support  the  farm 
program,  "-o  the  farmers  can  plan  and 
keep  this  country  the  best  fed  country 
at  the  lowest  portion  of  its  income  of  any 
country  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mrs  SULLIVAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr    DE   LA  GARZA    Mr    Chairman,  I 

yield  tt)  the  crntlewoman  from  Missouri 
Mrs.  Si'llivan! 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  Mr  Ciiairman,  some 
harsh  comments  were  made  to  me  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture on  the  food  stamp  legislation  last 
month  because  I  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  making  an  arrangement  on  the  farm 
and  foixl  stamp  bills,  in  order  to  get  both 
bills  before  the  House  and  through  the 
Hoii.se  Some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  .shocked  and  horrified  at  the 
idea  of  maklni;  deals  on  legislation. 

The  arrani;ement  I  was  referring  to 
has  been  made  It  is  not  an  underhanded 
.md  reprehensible  .sellout  of  principle  by 
one  side  or  the  other  to  support  .some- 
thing bad  in  order  to  get  .something 
-lood  What  I  pleaded  with  the  committee 
to  recognize  and  to  understand  was  the 
necessity  for  rural  area  Members  of  this 
Hou.se  to  see  the  need — the  vital  need — 
for  legislation  which  is  essential  for  our 
cities  if  they  expect  those  of  us  from 
urban  areas  to  continue  to  vote  for  leg- 
islation vitally  important  to  the  farmer. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill  and  for  a 
4-year  extension  of  the  1965  Farm  Act 
because  I  believe  the  farmers  need  .such 
a  bill  in  order  to  farm  profitably  Our 
economy — and  particularly  the  part  of  it 
which  provides  jobs  for  those  I  represent 
m  the  city  of  St.  Louis — needs  farmers  as 
buyers  of  the  goods  we  make  and  sell. 
We  are  economically  interdependt  nt;  as 
legislators  for  the  whole  cotmtry — not 
just  spokesmen  for  narrow  ueoszraphical 
or  economic  interests — we  have  to  '.vork 
together,  and  learn  about  the  problems 
confronting  other  .set;ments  of  the  popu- 
lation and  be  willing  to  vote  for  what  the 
whole  country  needs  even  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  city  people  viewing  mucf'  of  the 
farm  legislation  or  rural  people  viewing 
some  of  the  programs  to  aid  our  cities, 
our  constituents  are  not  always  enthusi- 
astic about  such  votes,  ar.d  may  in  tact 
criticize  them 

Some  tarm  associations,  such  as  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  the  CJrange  and 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  rec- 
ognize the  interdependence,  and  have 
'vvorked  hard  to  help  us  pass  good  legisla- 
tion to  aid  the  cities,  and  the  consumer. 
They  certainly  helped  me  on  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act.  and  they 
lielped  also  on  the  food  .-tamp  bill.  The 
food  stamp  bill.  I  might  add.  has  received 
enthusiastic  assistance  also  from  wheat 
growers,  the  cotton  growers,  the  corn 
growers,  and  other  agricultural  commod- 
ity groups,  and  I  appreciate  that  help 

I  shall  vote  for  the  Neal  Smith  amend- 
ment for  a  4-year  !avm  bill,  not  m  order 
to  "pay  them  back  '  for  the  help  of  farm 
groups  on  all  these  bills,  but  rather  in 
recognition,  first,  of  the  mcr:ts  of  the 
legislation,  and  then,  with  the  knowledge 
that  in  voting  to  help  the  farmer— giv- 
ing help  I  know  is  needed — I  am  not 
rewarding  a  group  which  refuses  to  ac- 
cord similar  help  to  people  in  the  city. 
We  must  .see  each  other's  problems  and 
needs.  My  quarrel  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  that  it  refused  to  widen 
Its  viewpoint  in  order  to  see  what  the 
food  stamp  program  accomplishes,  not 
only  for  city  people,  but  for  thousands 
of  low-income  rural  famihes.  too.  I  do  not 
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want  to  be  similarly  shortsighted  on  f a^i  Mr.  Q^IR  M     C   aj,^-'  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^XH.^^  Z'^^fr^LTSTont^^s 

bills   and.  as  a  result  of  what  happened  Kej^tle*"?" f °^  ^f  Jf'^f.  strengthen  farm  who  have  generally  taken  two  separate 

ea    ur  today.  I  do  not  have  to  be  nar-  I  *°"^«^/„^/,  ,Vfun.re  Ind  make  them  positions  insofar  as  our  farm  legislation 

•Jwlv  short-sghted  or  politically  vengefu  fo^rams  for  the  future  and  mak^^^^^^  ^  concerned.  I  happen  to  be  a  propo- 

'"vve  passed   a   4-year   food   stamp  mil  ^^^^""^^^ni    jre  fact    hS\he'SL^^^  nent  of  the  farm  program,  I  have  been 

here   vesterdav   in   order  to   assure   the  saying  '^"f^^.^^^^'^f,,^,'*;,./'^,^,.  amendment  a  critic  of  its  administration. 

UbUit  '  and  continued  expansion  of  the  Farmers  Umon  ff^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^;^^^^  m  my  remarks  yesterday    I  indicated 

program,    to    remove    the    uncertainties  f^^^.^^f^  ^^^^^^^^  i  mtended  to -support  this  bill  and  I  w^ 

Lbout    its   future.   The   farmer   arid   the  ^^^^^J^^^^^^J^^^^^^^^^  supported  by  the  Republican  policy  com- 

Department    of    Agriculture    need    the  ™° '^  ^  ^^^    something    that    would     mittee.                             ^  ^, 

.same  kind  of  assured  continuity  on  the  "^^f^^^^^^  ^he  legislation   rather  than                                     "               


farm  proeram.  If  Congress  wants  to 
amend  or  kill  the  farm  program  next 
year,  it  can  still  do  so— but  only  by  tak- 
ing affirmative  action.  A  1-year  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  either  the  farm  pro- 
gram or  the  food  .-tamp  program,  would 
permit  the  demi.se  of  either  program  next 
year  merely  by  the  inaction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Agriculture. 

I  !eel  the  committee  should  review 
the.se  prourams  constantly  and  recom- 
mend improvements  where  indicated,  but 
we  have  had  to  fight  too  long  and  too 
hard  to  gel  these  programs  instituted  to 
run  the  annual  gauntlet  of  having  them 
die  o;-  jeopardized  by  mere  inaction  of 
the  committee  handling  them. 

To  my  colleagues  on  the  Democratic 
side  who  represent  urban  areas,  and  who 
klwavs  vote  with  the  consumer  and  for 
good  domestic  proarrms   for  all  Amer- 
icans, I  would  like  to  say  that  the  present 
farm  law  has  been  in.strumental  in  saving 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
po  tnig  and  storing!  surplus  commodities, 
and   in  the  cost  of   dumping   or  giving 
awav  .surplus  foods  overseas  for  currency 
we  can   never  spend    A   few  years  ago. 
we  were  snending  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
just  to  store  the  surplu.ses  Mr.  Benson's 
farm  policies  had  piled  up.  and  SI'-  bil- 
lion a  year  to  stive  thorn  away  overseas. 
The  surplus  problem  has  been  dramati- 
cally reduced   At  the  same  time  we  have 
thp'rapacitv.  through  this  program,  to 
expand  'production  of  food  very  quickly 
in  case  the  need  .should  arise. 

Three  years  auo.  'his  legislation  was 
attacked  bv  our  Republican  colleagues 
as  a  bread  tax."  Remember?  It  was  no 
such  thins,  but  they  tiied  their  best  to 
beat  us  on  that  one  in  the  1966  elections. 
Let  us  get  a  little  ixilitical,  too,  once  in 
a  while  and  get  behind  a  Democratic 
protiram  which  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  opposition,  but  which  has  proved  it- 
self workable  in   3   years  of   operation 


hurt  it. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  observations. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  l  Mr. 
FiKDLEYl  has  stated  to  the  House  that 
he  does  not  think  the  extension  of  this 
program  is  necessary.  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  make  some  comments 
along  this  same  line  as  to  whether  he 
thinks  a  limitation  of  the  payments  will 
strengthen  or  kill  future  farm  programs, 
Mr"  FINDLEY.  Definitely  a  limitation 
of  the  pavments  will  be  a  step  forward 
and  be  an  improvement  in  the  iirogram 
that  we  have,  but  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
you  with   the   impression   that  I   think 
then,    under    those    circumstances,    -xe 
would  have  the  best  possible  world  :or 
the  American  farmer.  I  am  sure  we  can 
do  a  lot  better  than  that,  and  I  intend 
to  work  to  that  end  in  the  future. 

Mr.    MIZE.    Mr.    Chairman,    will    trie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gcntlcirian 
Mr.  MIZE.  The  gentleman  may  be 
unhappy  with  the  exi.sting  program  as 
many  are  and  some  may  be  very  much 
in  favor  of  it.  but  if  you  place  a  payment 
limitation,  reeardless  of  how  much,  .'nine 
of  the  very  larse  operators  will  withnraw 
from  the  program  and  pull  out.  and  you 
may  have  the  greatest  surplus  of  grain 
that  vou  have  ever  seen.  In  the  long  run 
it  cotild  daniage  the  small  operator  much 
more  severely  than  the  large  efficient 
operator. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  those  ob.servations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr    FINDLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's courtesy  very  much,  and  I  want 
to  respond  to  that  comment. 
.  »    „  T  stated  that  these  programs  are  not 

self  workable  in  3  years  of  operation^  I  ^^^\}^^^l^^^  ,,^  ^e  taken  out  of 
secretary  Freeman  has  done  a  good  job—  ";^  °"'-.  '^his  Conaress  has  author- 
an  outstanding  job  He  deserves  our  sup-  P/^J^^^he  cropland  adjustment  program, 
port    Let   us   back   him  up.   I   urge     he      zed  the  c. op  ^^  ^^^^  ^^.^  ^^^^^ 

Members  to  vote  for  the  Neal  Smith  "^^^^^^^^  ^^^'^  ,,.^  j.^d  years  ago.  The 
amendment.  ^  -     •  -.---i    .,-j,..^ 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time, 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr    Chairman.  I  move 
to'strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chaii'man.  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAYNE   I  yield  to  the  uentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that 
we  can  clarify  the  basic  i.ssue  here  by  un- 
derstanding one  basic  lact  which  was 
mentioned  bv  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas.  This  faiTn  program 
IS  not  a  welfare  program.  It  is  a  inob- 
lem-solving  device  Under  this  program 
Uncle  Sam  says  that  he  wants  certain  co- 
f  peration  which  lie  needs  in  the  national 
ir.terf  St.  not  i;i  the  interest  of  asriculture 
exclu.sively— It  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest 

If  the  farmer  eomiJlies.  he  is  comix'n- 
■sated  for  his  participation  and  his  le- 
lurn  depends  jpon  the  iimouiU  of  Ins 
iiaiticipation  The  payments  which  he 
'eceives  arc  not  .subsidies,  but  they  will 
be  subsidies  if  we  c.dopt  a  limitation  on 
uayments  becau.se  we  change  the  whole 
nature  of  the  bill  by  limiting  the  pay- 
ments. 

Mr  Chairman,  because  ol  the  nature 
of'the  law.  which  is  not  beiniJ  amended 
liere  limitation  of  payments  on  cotton  is 
■ibsolutelv  impossible  and  limitations  on 
the  t-rain  proeram  are  completely  un- 
workable and  will  make  the  whole  pro- 
gram nieaninaK'ss, 

Mr  Chairman,  this  Congress  could  uet 
Ht  =ome  of  the  big  farm  operators  who 
are  carivinu  on  tax  loss  operations  or 
so-called  hobby  farmers  through  an- 
other approach,  but  as  lonL'  as  we  seek 
to  control  production,  we  cannot  lin.it 
pavments. 

^pparentlv  some  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  feel  that  there  is  a  moral 
question  involved  in  these  large  pay- 
ments. At  the  very  least,  such  payments 
are  hard  to  explain  to  someone  who  does 
not  understand  the  program.  And.  it  does 
offer  a  fertile  field  for  demagoguery.  For 
instance,  we  had  some  who  are  for  pay- 
ment limitation  and  yet  these  same  i>er 


iiendment.  pvnprience  of  the  cropland  a 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to     ll^^ll''!'''^      ,^,  ^ost  to  the 


d'ustment     sons  come  here  each  year  with  proposal- 


strike  the  requisite  number  of  •words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
vou  have  heard  the  comments  and  ques- 
tions on  two  sides  of  the  particular  de- 
bate that  has  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  limitation  of  payments.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, who  generally  has  been  recog- 

>,r/ort  Tc;  1  Member  who  has  been  in  favor  v,   »    ;^ 

;;iT.''™^°™X'i  perse.. heme,  o._no.     a^Po-»J^„'f-„-    ,,Vp„.„o„  of  .ho 

Farmers  Union  in  my  State.  They  can 


program  shows  the  cost  to  the  taxpaveis 
of  retiring  acres  is  about  one-half  com- 
pared with  retiring  land  under  these 
commodity  programs. 

Mr  KLEPPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  just  wish  to  make  one  further  observa- 
tion here.  I  further  wish  to  add  a  little 
bit  to  this  confusion 


to  increase  the  Government  employees 
salaries  bv  a  percentage  basis  Five  per- 
cent of  a  S20.000  .salary  is  con.siderably 
more  than  5  percent  of  a  S6.000  salary 

Mr  Chairman,  there  are  others  who 
complain  about  the  size  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  budget.  That  budeet 
includes  amon^  other  things,  food-foi  - 


he  believes  that  this  payment  limitation 
question  would  kill  or  strengthen  future 
farm  procrams.  If  he  would  do  this 
brieflv.  I  would  appreciate  it,  because 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  the  same  question. 


t  to  this  confusion.         „   .       ,       ,   ,.^„     ,he-needv      proLnams.      food-for-peace. 
The  National  Farmers  Union  has  taken      Je    .eed>      P^«  ^^^^^^    ^q,   ^isepse 

omewhat    contrary      '^l^-l.X"\,^t\ona\     forests,     wilderness 
areas,  and  so  on  and  on. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  not  special  in- 
terest legislation  nor  is  it  regional  legis- 
lation 1  introduced  legislation  earlier 
this  vear  which  was  dc.siened  to  extend 


reasonably  wonder  why  there  may  be  a 
"ood  deal  of  confusion  among  some 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  was  interested 
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this  pro«rani  and  would  Improve  it  by 
amendments  It  np«*d5  improvement  and 
especlallv  In  adnunLstratlon. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  larmt-r  deserves 
better  'roaimer.t  und  more  etTectlve  an- 
swers than  he  '.s  k;ettn-.*{  '<xlav  under  this 
program  For  that  reason  I  do  not  want 
to  lock  the  farmer  nito  a  depr.'s.sed  po- 
sition for  4  additional  years 

And,  as  lonn  a-s  we  use  the  present  law 
to  control  production  limiting  payments, 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  that 
law 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yleldmn 
Mr   MYERS   Mr  Chairman   I  move  to 
strike  the  reqiusit^  niunber  of  words 

Mr  Chairm.m  I  am  at  >ome  disad- 
vantane  beioK  a  lunior  member  of  the 
Committee  on  .Ai^nculture  I  Ket  to  speak 
'ust  befnre  the  'anitor  comes  in  to  sweep 
However  let  me  say  It  Is  my  under- 
>tandln«  that  the  intent  of  this  bill  is 
to  control  supply,  and  actually  cut  down 
production  production  of  the  fanner, 
to  brinn  farm  >upply  closer  to  demand. 
Mr  QUIE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yleTd' 

Mr  MYERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   Minnesota 

Mr  QUIE  I  would  >ay  there  is  mure 
to  It  than  that  The  direct  payments  as 
Federal  funds  to  improved  farmer  in- 
come 

Mr  MYERS  If  the  gentleman  from 
Mmnesi'ta  .vl!l  come  over  here.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  a  question 

I  do  not  completely  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
i,'entleman  from  Minnesota  It  sounds 
real  gcK)d,  becau.se  M\y  time  you  sUrt 
limiting  the  amount  of  payments  that 
any  one  farmer  can  receive  thai  sounds 
inMtint,'  I  think  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  faced  with  the  same  problem. 
The  t;entleman  from  Arkansas,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  a  short  while  ago 
said  the  amendment  would  not  work 

Does  the  jtntlemaii  from  Minnesota 
ha\e  any  tiguies.  or  have  any  notion  of 
the  number  ol  farmers  that  would  not 
comply  if  we  should  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .;entleman  from  Minnesota? 
Mr   QUIE    If  the  gentleman  will  yield 

for  an  aixswer 

Mr  MYERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota 

Mr  QUIE  We  never  know  what  farm- 
ers will  comply  'vith  it;  that  is  a  deci- 
sion th.ey  make  themselves  each  year 
All  farmers  dr)  not  comply  But  the 
question  comes  of  say.  for  instance,  a 
farmer  that  received  SI. 020. 000  in  pay- 
ments this  last  year,  under  my  amend- 
ment he  would  be  cut  down  to  S267.500 
Now.  would  that  farmer  forfeit  S267.000 
to  Ao  out  and  sell  on  the  market  without 
any  price  protection,  or  would  he  want 
the  price  supp  irt  loan  protection  and  be 
willing  tj  ^lay  m  :oi  the  S^eT.OOC  I 
Imagine  he  wuuld  stay  m 

Mr  MYERS  Has  the  i;enlleman  talked 
to  any  of  these  people  that  are  In  that 
category,  or  has  the  gentleman  checked 
this  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture'' 
Mr  QUIE  I  have  talked  to  some  of  the 
people  m  that  category,  they  are  not  very 
happy  with  my  amendment  Nobody 
wants  to  have  their  money  cut  back  I 
would  say  to  'he  gentleman  If  the  sugar 
program  had  been  80  cents  per  100 
pjunds  to  all  of  the  sugar  farmers,  they 


would  not  have  accepted  the  graduated 
pavment  program  as  it  now  is.  where  it 
is  scaled  from  80  cents  down  to  30  cents 
Tliat  IS  where  I  took  the  idea  from,  the 
precedent  in  the  sugar  program  of  the 
reduced  payment  to  those  who  have 
larger  ot)eralions 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Farm  Act 
Is  to  help  the  -.mall  farm  tamilv  and  in- 
crease their  Income  It  never  was  stated 
that  It  was  to  be  an  inducement  to  lari;e 
farmers  to  tx-come  larger  and  making 
guarantees  to  farmers  to  Ijecome  larger 
and  larger  operators 

For  that  reason  I  believe  mv  amend- 
ment will  keep  the  farm  program  on  Its 
original  course 

Mr  MYERS  I  would  like  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  for  one  more  fjues- 
llon  Diies  the  gentleman  know  what  the 
savings  would  be  to  the  Treasury  in  1 
vear  If  his  amendment  should  be 
adopted'' 

Mr  QUIE  Yes.  tlie  savings  t  i  the 
Treasurv  in  my  amendment  would  be 
just  a  Utile  bit  over  S200  million  And  I 
believe  that  ihil  $200  million  could  be 
much  more  wisely  spent  In  other  areas  oi 
our  endeavor  than  to  pav  ;t  to  the  larger 
farm  operators  m  the  country 

Mr   MYERS   I  thank  the  ^jentleman 
Mr      ABERNl-THV      Mr      Chairman 
would   the   gentleman   yield   so   I   could 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman   from 
Minnesota? 

Mr  MYERS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi 

Mr  AliERNE'IHV  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman lor  vieldint; 

I  would  ,i.-.k  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota Mr  QiiEl  whether  he  would  ap- 
prove a  iimitallon  Uial  would  not  allow 
Ills  .son.  in  this  free  country  of  our.s  to  be- 
come .)ust  as  large  and  .)ust  as  big  as  Ins 
talents  and  qualifications  would  perm' I  ' 
Mr  QUIE  I  believe  everybody  outiht  t  t 
be  free  to  be  able  to  grow  to  be  as  bu 
as  they  want  to.  but  I  do  not  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  give  them  the 
inducement  through  a  subsidy  to  become 
that  large  I  believe  they  ought  to  do  .'. 
on  their  own  out  in  tne  market  through 
their  own  business  Anybody  who  chooses 
TO  become  that  big  ought  Uj  be  able  to  do 
this  on  the  market,  and  make  that  in- 
come on  the  market 

Mr  ABERNETHY  He  has  got  to  taKe 
a  cut  In  his  operations  if  he  does  thai 
Mr.  QUIE  I  do  not  believe  it  is  nec- 
essary to  make  those  large  payments  m 
order  for  a  farmer  to  comply  in  the 
program 

Mr.  MYERS  In  closing.  Mr  Chairman. 
I  want  to  >ay  that  I  cannot  .-ee  adoptin': 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gent'e- 
man  from  Iowa  Mr.  Smith  i  If  you  do 
this  you  are  simply  compounding  the 
problem  in  this  country  of  73  i^ercent  of 
parity  for  the  farmer.  It  has  not  worked 
up  to  now  How  IS  it  going  to  work  for 
another  4  ytars.  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows  that 
this  committee  is  not  ^^olng  to  look  at 
this  program  for  4  years  if  we  adopt  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  is  willing  to  come 
back  and  Ixjk  al  it  next  year,  regardless 
of  which  parly  controls  the  Congress,  or 
who  !s  the  President,  or  who  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  The  program  has 


not  been  satisfactory  And  to  ask  for  a 
4-vear  continuation  of  the  proeram  is 
not  k'o:ng  I  >  help  tho.se  farmers  out  there 
who  an  const aiitly  going  imdei  The  fig- 
ures have  been  ^iven  thl^  afUrnoon  on 
the  number  who  tail  because  they  aie  not 
making  enough  profit  This  is  wiial  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  -'entleman 
from  Iowa  Mr  Smith  I  is  going  to  do 
Continue  the  .-^ame  liend  and  probably 
llie  ^ame  results  lor  4  more  years 

Mr  JONES  of  Mis.souri  Mr  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Cliaimian.  I  think  the  devil  ought 
to  iiave  his  due  While  I  do  not  often 
agree  with  anything  I  read  m  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  ihey  had  an  editorial  this 
morning  supporting  or  justifying  pay- 
ments to  larse  farmers  For  those  who 
did  not  read  llie  editorial.  I  want  to  point 
out  just  one  or  two  little  points  and  you 
can  read  it  later 

They  are  talking  about  a  book  by  Mar- 
ion Clawson  called  Policy  Directions  for 
US  Agriculture'  in  which  he  points  out 
that  in  1960  there  were  slightly  more 
than  100.000  really  large  farms,  each 
with  more  than  S300.000  of  a.s.sets.  an 
average  gross  income  of  $100,000  and  a 
net  income  of  more  than  S17.000. 

The  editorial  reads  lurther  as  he  points 
out: 

These  farmers  had  a  bad  ratio  of  expenses 
to  eross  income  and  <-oine  operated  at  a  loss. 

Then  the  ediloriai  goes  on  further 
down  and  says; 

All  available  data  point  to  the  existence  of 
large  numbers  of  very  low-income  i.irmers. 
along  with  a  more  moderate  number  of  fair- 
income  ones  .ind  a  lew  relatively  nood  In- 
comes— but  even  these  latter  may  be  re- 
warded less  than  their  talents  and  capital 
deserve 

Mr  Chairman,  today  I  have  had  a 
number  of  people,  principally  from 
metropolitan  areas,  ask  me  liow  I  can 
justify  voting  against  the  Quie  amend- 
ment 

Frankly,  ilie  best  explanation  of  that 
was  made  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  which  I  think  went 
generally  to  the  membership  of  the 
House.  I  have  asked  many  of  those  fcl- 
lov^•s— Did  you  read  the  Secretary  s  letter 
explaining  that  it  is  his  opmion  on  the 
limitation  of  payments,  as  he  .says  in 
his  letter: 

Im  against  :t  because  I  believe  it  Is  against 
the  national  interest 

Not  the  individual  interest,  but  the 
national  interest 

So  many  Members  have  not  read  this 
letter  This  letter  has  been  published  m 
the  RECORn  one  lime  and  if  v^u  wmu  to 
read  it.  it  is  still  available  in  the  Rkcord 
of  Ju'v  19.  on  page  S9037  which  is  wneic 
it  IS  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
other  body. 

As  most  of  you  know.  I  do  not  like  to 
put  things  m  the  Record  that  arc  al- 
ready m  there  once.  But  I  think  it  was 
one  oI  the  Members  on  this  side  who 
in  his  comments  ouoted  something  about 
the  fact  that  commodity  programs  are 
not  welfare  grants. 

Well,  that  was  taken  from  the  letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

To  be  rfTective  m  balancing  produc- 
tion, they  must  fit  into  the  free  enter- 
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prise  concept  that  a  man  is  rewarded  in 
terms  of  the  value  of  his  contribution. 
Program  payments  reimburse  farmers 
for  income  that  ihey  forgo  and  expenses 
that  they  incur  when  they  divert  land 
from  crop  production  to  carry  out  farm 

'  °I  tiiink  this  has  been  repeated  so  many 
times  here  on  the  floor  today  and  various 
examples  have  been  iziven— but  I  think 
vou  should  keep  this  in  mind— that  there 
is  a  matter  of  equity  involved  in  this. 
'  While  I  am  on  the  floor  speaking 
mainlv  against  this  limitation.  I  think 
we  would  make  a  mistake  to  adopt  the 
Quie  amendment.  . 

I  am  going  to  support  the  bmitn 
amendment  for  4  years  because  I  have 
been  released  from  any  commitment  l 
had  at  the  lime  I  agreed  in  our  commit- 
tee to  support  that.  Because  my  commit- 
ment was  made  along  with  others,  in- 
cluding the  ranking  minority  member, 
who  has  stated  he  does  not  now  sup- 
ijort  even  a  1-vear  extension,  I  feel  I 
have  been  released  from  any  commit- 
ment 

Franklv.  I  would  like  to  see  a  con- 
linuinii  farm  program— in  other  words, 
to  keep  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
alert  and  to  keep  the  public  alert  and  to 
make  anv  improvements  as  often  as  it 
becomes  necessary.  If  we  have  a  4-year 
progi-am- do  not  kid  yourselves— if  the 
yentieman  from  Oklahoma  becomes  the 
chaM-man  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture next  January.  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  a  bill  in  making  .some  changes  m 
the  farm  proeram 

But  the  surprising  thimi  has  been  that 
during  the  time  this  program  has  been 
in  effect  no  one  has  been  wanting  to 
repeal  't  We  have  had  two  or  three  bills 
in  saving  -Let  us  do  away  with  the  farm 
program"  but  when  we  talk  to  those 
people,  then  they  say.  "Not  right  now- 
let  us  do  It  gradually." 

We  do  not  have  those  kinds  of  bills 
before  the  committee.  I  think  most  of  the 
people  in  this  Chamber,  particularly 
those  who  have  any  association  with 
a"riculture  al  all  must  admit  that  while 
this  program  is  far  from  being  perfect,  it 
IS  the  best  we  have.  II  has  not  been  the 
cause  of  low  prices.  The  low  prices  have 
come  about  in  spite  of  that. 

I  herewith  include  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  heretofore  referred  to,  set- 
ting forth  reasons  why  limitation  of  pay- 
ments should  not  be  adopted: 
Farm  Incomes 
During  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  there 
were  manv  lustified  criticisms  of  the  failure 
of  the  agricultural  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  enough  about  rural  poverty.  But 
there  were  also  some  unjustified  suggestions 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
eneaeed  mainlv  In  a  process  of  enriching  very 
affluent  farmers  who  do  not  deserve  or  need 

"'"m  a^  v.ef.-  book;  entitled  ■PoUcy  Directions 
lor  U  S  .Agriculture."  Marion  Clawson  also 
disagrees  with  current  farm  policies  In  many 
v^ays  But  his  summary  of  Income  among  the 
Nations  f.irmers  eloquently  discloses  the  in- 
justice of  the  charge  that  the  Government 
has  been  mainly  engaged  in  subsidizing  a 
rural  Cadillac  set. 

He  points  out  that  in  1960  there  were 
•^•leht'.v  more  than  100,000  really  large  farms, 
each  with  more  than  $300,000  of  assets,  an 
average  gross  income  of  JIOO.OOO  and  a  net 
income  of  more  than  $17,000.  These  farmers 


had  a  bad  ratio  of  expenses  to  gross  income 
and  some  operated  at  a  loss  There  were 
228  000  farms  which  had  an  Investment  of 
869,000  each  and  gained  an  Income  of  $400 
a  month  Clawson  shows  that  about  half  of 
all  commercial  farms  had  net  incomes  below 
the  $300  poverty  line.  Relatively  tew  farmers 
made  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year  and  a  much 
larger  number  between  $6,000  and  $10,000. 
Clawson  concludes  his  farm  income  summary 
with    this   sentence: 

•All  available  data  point  to  the  exlftence 
of  large  numbers  of  very  low-Income  farmers, 
along  with  a  more  moderate  number  of  fair- 
income  ones,  and  a  few  relatively  good  in- 
comes—but even  these  latter  may  be  re- 
warded  less   than   their    talents   and   rapital 

deserve." 

American  farmers,  generously  and  efiective- 
ly  assisted  by  the  Government,  have  per- 
formed such  miracles  of  production  that 
Americans  now  have  more  li-'od  for  a  smaller 
percentage  of  Income  than  ever  before  But 
a  great  urban  country  .should  not  become 
so  complacent  about  what  feems  to  be  .m 
inexhaustible  food  supply  that  it  becomes 
IndlfTerent  to  the  fact  that  larmers  are  •  le- 
warded  less  than  their  talents  and  capital 
deserve  "  And  the  failure  of  agricultural 
programs  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
solve  all  the  problems  of  r\iral  poverty,  ex- 
emplified in  the  plight  of  the  poor  people's 
march,  should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a 
negative  attack  on  our  agricultural  Industry. 


Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 

state  it. 

Mr  NELSEN.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  to  the  bill.  There  is  another 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ConteI  a.s 
an  amendment  to  the  Quie  amendment. 
If  I  should  yield  my  position,  would  I 
forego  the  opportunity  of  offering  my 
amendment  to  the  bill  at  this  time'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  inform  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota that  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
he  is  unable  to  yield  for  that  purpose 
Is  the  gentleman's  amendment  an 
amendment  to  the  Quie  amendment? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mine  is  an  amendment 
to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  amendment 
is  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  it  is  not 
in  order  at  this  time.  The  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  at  the  proper  time. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     CONTE     TO     THE 
AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    QTHE 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Quie  ) . 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Conte  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Quie:  On  page  1. 
line  3.  immediately  al  ter  --Thaf  insert  ■'  (  a  I 

On  page  2.  immediately  after  nne   10,  m- 

•■ib)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  title  VII  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing ;  ^         _„ 

•■  Sec  710.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  beginning  with  the  1070  crop 
years,  pavmenls  aggregating  more  than  »2a- 
000  under  all  programs  which  are  ;)rovided 
for  or  extended  under  the  provisions  of  Titles 
II  through  V  of  this  Act  may  not  be  made 
to  aoy  producer.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
section  pavments  include  wool  incentive  pay- 
ments, wheat  marketing  certificates,  price 
support  and  diversion  payments,  and  the 
dollar  value  las  determ.ned  by  the  secre- 
tarv  of  Agriculture)  of  any  payment£-in-kmd 
made  to  a  producer,  but  do  not  Include  the 


amount  uf  any   price  support  loan  made  to 
a  prcKlucer.' 

•■  'SEC-  3.  Section  402  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther .imended  by  repealing,  effective  with 
the  1970  crop  of  upland  cotton,  section 
103(d)  (12)  of  the  .'Vgricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
ix)se  of  this  amendment  is  clear — it 
places  a  S20.000  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  of  all  payments  combined  which 
can  be  made  to  any  one  indivdual  or  any 
one  farming  operation  covered  under 
the  pending  legislation. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  we  are 
considering  here  the  renewal  of  an  agri- 
cultural program  which  is  not  working 
today,  which  has  not  worked  in  the  past, 
and  which  still  has  1  more  year  to  run. 
Under  the  present  administration  the 
parity  ratio  stands  today  at  the  very 
low  level  of  73  percent. 

Wo  have  recently  enacted  legislation 
which  lequires  a  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  for  fiscal  1969  of  .some  S6  bil- 
lion 

Nevt'rtheless  it  is  pioixjsed  that  we 
approve  a  1-year  extension  of  a  program 
which  costs  over  S3  billion  per  year 
where  tliere  is  no  present  need  to  pro- 
vide an  extension  at  this  lime  and  when 
potential  alternative  programs  have  not 
been  fully  considered. 

This  latter  point  is  all  the  more  signif- 
icant in  liaht  of  the  fact  that  no  mat- 
ter who  wins  the  Presidency  in  Novem- 
ber, we  are  going  to  have  a  new  admin- 
istration which  certainly  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  foi-mulate  and  pro- 
pose Its  own  farm  programs.  Yet.  if  this 
extension  is  pa.ssod  today  the  bill  will 
run  through  1970  and  deprive  the  new 
;  dministration  of  this  right. 

Our  agriculture  policy  was  developed 
in  the  1930's  as  an  emereency  program 
n  provide  assistance  to  the  small  farmer. 
Todav  it  operates  in  almost  the  oppo- 
site manner  providing  substantial  bene- 
fits to  the  larger  farmers.  The  2  percent 
of  fai-mers  in  America  v.-ho  gross  more 
than  SIOO.OOO  a  year  receive  some  20  per- 
cent of  farm  subsidies  under  our  present 
prosram. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  inadequate 
and  unsuccessful  aericulture  program 
should  be  extended  by  Congress  for  an- 
other year. 

In  the  event  that  such  action  is  taken, 
however,  I  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
mv  amendment  will  eliminate  the  most 
glaring  inequities  which  exist  in  our 
prp?enl  .subsidy  programs. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
this  countrv  paying  out  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  in  subsidy 
payments  to  individual  farmers  and 
farms. 

There  is  .--imply  no  .iu.stification  for 
1967  pavments  under  our  ASCS  pro- 
grams, excluding  price-support  loans, 
to  have  included  payments  of  525,000 
or  more  to  some  6.579  individual  farm 
operations  for  a  total  of  some  8333,127,- 
693  This  represcnt,s  an  average  pay- 
ment n  tho.se  6.579  indi-.idual  opera- 
tions of  some  S50.000  per  operation. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
the    taxpavers   of   this   country   paying 
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hundreds  of  mllliorLS  of  dollars  to  sub- 
sidize large  and  wealthy  fanners. 

Under  our  present  structure  one  farm 
operator  receives  a  payment  in  the  in- 
credible amount  of  some  54  million  Five 
fanners  receive  over  $1  million  each  for 
a  total  of  $10,889,000  while  another  11 
farmers  receive  over  $500,000  each 

1967  PAVMESTS  OF  yS  000  AND  OVER  UNDER  ASCS  PRO- 
GRAMS B<  STATES  (£XCLU0IN6PmC£ SUPPORT  LOANS) 


suit 

Total 

Tolal 

paye« 

D»»ments 

AIjOjitj 

I»6 

J7. 262.  524 

Ar^zonj 

495 

12.632.601 

Arkjnsj'. 

617 

28.270.12S 

Caiitonn 

810 

61.310.642 

ColoriJo 

7i 

2  9«.  565 

fiO'ida 

«9 

4  943.  043 

C^to'in 

130 

4.  .'97,577 

Ha«ir, 

?6 

9.  808.  390 

Id  ado 

49 

1    766.205 

Illinois 

13 

463  829 

1  idiana 

9 

3^.443 

I3WJ 

9 

459.545 

Kjnu) 

109 

3.804  974 

H»"tuckv 

3 

84.544 

L5ui"Ma"a 

263 

11  266  492 

Michigan 

2 

67.363 

M"l:l»Wfi 

i 

150,891 

Mi'..;issij|ii   _              ^^ 

111? 

5S.  890.  83U 

Missouit 

»i 

3.295  !60 

Montana 

4S 

2.101.731 

Neoraska 

23 

739.913 

N«<aiH 

C 

291.448 

N««  Meiico 

101 

3.857.277 

Nortn  Cjioiina 

48 

2.  103.  774 

Nortn  Dakota 

?1 

726.807 

OHIO 

3 

132.065 

Ohlahoina 

is 

.987  838 

Ortgon 

44 

1  486.281 

Pennsylvania 

1 

28.710 

Pu«r'o  Rico 

Vt 

3,553.220 

South  Ciiolina 

157 

6.  i  17.  524 

Sou  in  Dakota 

12 

406.439 

Tennessee 

73 

2.821.483 

Teias 

1.762 

r2.  646,  201 

Utah 

6 

207  679 

Virginia 

2 

62  486 

*3Sni'igton 

106 

3  966  469 

Wisconsin 

2 

56.  : '6 

Mvoming  . 

7 

233.626 

Tolai. 

6.579 

333.127.693 

One  payee  happens  to  be  the  Loui- 
siana State  Penitentiary  which  received 
$89,697  for  land  owned  by  the  peniten- 
tiary 

Another  is  a  coi  porate  farm  operation 
in  Mississippi  owned  by  Bntish  interests 
which  received  $653,252. 

The  State  of  Montana  received  $553- 
358  not  to  farm  on  land  that  it  owned. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  tor 
these  or  any  other  larue  payments — 
there  is  no  justification  for  hundreds  of 
millions  of  our  dollars  being  spent  m 
this  manner 

.■\s  all  of  us  know  we  face  an  extremely 
difficult  financial  picture,  a  situation 
which  has  required  us  to  place  expendi- 
ture and  appropriation  limitations  on  our 
fiscal  1969  budget 

We  are  supposedly  loolung  for  ways 
in  which  to  reduce  proposed  Federal 
spending  ir.  fi.sca!  1969  by  some  $6  billion. 

Recently  this  body  voted  to  substan- 
tially cut  funds  from  vitally  imfxjrtant 
programs  designed  to  assist  schools  in 
ghetto  and  poor  rural  areas  on  the 
stated  basis  of  the  need  for  economy 
m  go\ernment. 

Well  here  in  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  we  have  the  means  of  saving 
up  to  $300  million  a  year  and  at  the 
same  tmie  correcting  an  inequitable  and 
unjustifiable  Federal  program. 

Some  have  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  kind  of  amendment  I  have  proposed 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  .small  fann- 
er  But  our  small  farmers  are  not  soing 


to  be  affected  by  this  amendment  which 
limits  payments  of  over  $20,000  Small 
farmers  just  don  t  receive  those  kind  of 
payments 

I  urge  all  members  of  this  body  to  sup- 
port my  amendment  and  t-o  vote  for  a 
$20  000  maximum  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  individual  farm  operations. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rl.se  in 
opposition   to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman,  we  now  have  two  con- 
fusing amendments  which  nobody  un- 
derstands and  nobody  is  tiolng  to  under- 
stand, except  that  they  propo.se  to  cut 
down  the  amount  of  money  that  can  be 
paid  to  anyone  for  the  use  of  his  land 
They  amount  to  the  same  thing  There 
is  no  difference  in  these  two  amendments 
as  far  as  principle  is  concerned  They 
can  offer  any  combination  of  figures 
they  want  to.  but  it  does  not  change  the 
principle  at  all  But  this  amendment  — 
whether  we  call  it  the  Quie  amendment, 
or  whether  we  call  it  the  CorUe  amend- 
ment or  whether  we  call  it  the  .Madden 
amendment — is  most  appealing,  but  yet 
I  fear  it  is  one  of  the  mo.st  dangerous 
chanues  which  has  been  suggested 

In  my  general  discu.ssion  of  the  bill. 
I  pointed  out  that  I  am  sure  that  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  offer  it 
in  all  good  faith  and  with  every  inten- 
tion of  being  fair  to  everyone  concerned 
In  my  judgment,  however,  they  present 
this  amendment  because  of  a  funda- 
mental misconception  of  the  nature  oi 
the  farm  bill — and  indeed  of  the  whole 
farm  problem 

Let  It  be  remembered  that  our  farm 
program  is  basically  an  effort  to  bring 
supply  into  rough  balance  with  reason- 
able demand  for  farm  products  Our 
farm  program  has  never  sought  to  es- 
tablish an  exact  balance;  we  have  al- 
ways felt  It  was  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  overpnxluction  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  will  always  be  our  policy  But 
we  do  recognize  tiiat  a  relatively  ->miUl 
overproduction  ofttimes  results  in  dis- 
astrous breaks  in  price  for  our  produc- 
ers. Typically,  a  1-percent  overproduc- 
tion will  often  result  in  a  5-percenl 
break  m  price. 

Some  countries  have  felt  that  it  was 
sound  for  the  Government  to  set  all 
prices.  Of  course,  when  you  fix  prices 
you  have  to  fix  wages  and  you  have  to 
fix  margins  of  profit.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  generally  felt  that  if  possi- 
ble we  should  avoid  the  complications 
of  complete  price  and  wage  controls.  I 
concur  in  that  view,  but  if  we  are  to  ask 
the  farmer  to  continue  to  prrxluce  for 
sale  in  an  uncontrolled  market  while  he 
is  buying  the  products  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry at  completely  adnuni.sti'ifd 
prices,  he  must  have  the  help  of  some 
device  which  will  at  least  reduce  un- 
needed  production 

Our  present  land  retirement  program 
pays  the  owner  of  the  land  for  retiring 
certain  unneeded  acres  from  production. 
It  is  much  cheaper  to  retire  these  acres 
before  any  of  the  expenses  of  making  a 
crop  are  incurred  than  it  is  to  purchase 
and  retire  the  unneeded  crop  after  it  is 
produced.  The  average  payment  for  re- 
tirement of  an  acre  of  corn  is  S40  while 
the  value  of  the  average  production  at 
parity  prices  is  $106  60.  When  a  fanner 
retires   acres    from    proauction,    he,    of 


course,  reduces  his  income  just  as  does 
the  tenement  owner  who  sells  his  hous- 
ing units  to  the  housing  authority  and 
just  as  does  the  landowner  who  conveys 
his  land  to  the  city  or  State  for  highway 
purpo.ses 

You  would  all  readily  reco'-;nize  the 
impracticability  of  limiting  payments  for 
land  needed  for  slum  clearance  or  for 
highways  to  a  fiuure  of  $5,000.  SIO.OOO.  or 
even  $50,000  per  owner.  Why.  then,  can- 
not we  .see  the  impracticability  of  lim- 
iting the  amount  of  land  use  or  retire- 
ment rental  which  can  be  purchased 
from  any  one  landowner  for  achieving 
the  needed  production  balance  in  agri- 
culture' I  see  no  difference  other  than 
that  in  the  first  ca.se  we  are  speaking  of 
the  purchase  oi  fee  simple  title  to  land. 
in  the  second  ca.se  we  are  speaking  of 
purchasma  the  rmht  to  use  the  land  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  In  each  case,  pay- 
ments must  be  made  if  the  program  is  to 
be  effective  not  on  the  basis  of  need  of 
the  landowner  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
\alue  of  the  lights  transferred  to  public 
use 

It  IS  certainly  impossible  m  the  case  of 
most  commodities  to  achie\e  any  effec- 
tive balance  simply  by  the  removal  of 
small  holdings  Irom  production,  and  the 
very  effort  to  confine  the  bulk  of  this 
removal  to  small  holdings  would  be 
destructive  of  those  very  small  fanners 
we  would  all  like  to  protect.  Suppose  we 
want  to  remove  1.000  acres  of  wheat, 
cotton,  or  corn  from  production  Is  the 
farmer  who  .s  planting  only  10  acres  of 
the  commodity  better  served  when  we 
take  the  entire  1.000  acres  from  one 
larger  farmer  or  when  we  take  the  entire 
h.oldmgs  of  100  10-acre  farmers?  .^nd  yet, 
that  is  what  is  required  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  and 
if  we  are  going  to  deny  payments  to  the 
larger  operators  The  only  po.ssible  alter- 
native IS  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program  or  to  take  a  cruel  and 
destructive  percentage  of  land  from  the 
:,mall  operator  The  program  just  will  not 
work  if  you  eliminate  the  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  large  operators. 

Nor  is  the  existing  program  the 
bonanza  for  large  owners  which  the 
advocates  of  the  amendment  evidently 
suppose  It  to  be  This  misconception  of 
this  situation  grows  out  of  the  assump- 
tion that  everything  that  the  large  op- 
erator gets  in  the  way  of  payment  for 
his  retired  acres  is  profit.  If  this  were 
true.  I  think  that  it  is  clear  that  every 
large  operator  would  .seek  to  put  the 
maximum  number  of  acres  in  the  retire- 
ment program,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
Most  of  these  operators  place  no  more 
m  the  program  than  they  are  required 
to  m  order  to  participate.  Remember  that 
:n  our  graui  programs  especially,  the 
landowner  must  often  retire  as  much 
land  with  no  payment  as  he  can  retire 
with  payment  I  know  of  no  stronger 
evidence  that  these  payments  are  not  the 
bonanza  that  so  many  unthinking  critics 
have  assun.ed,  and  surely  if  we  make  it 
impossible  for  the  large  operators  to 
participate  in  the  program  and  receive 
the  same  kind  of  payments  that  all  others 
receive  for  the  retirement  of  their  land, 
they  will  stay  out  of  the  programs  and 
thus  destroy  by  the  overabundance  of 
their  production  the  value  of  the  produc- 
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tion  of  the  so-called  small  farmer  The 
proposal  is  not  only  ill  advised  but  it  is 
self-defeating:  it  is  counterproductive^ 
It  breaks  down  the  very  thing  which  the 
basic  program  seeks  to  establish— that 
is.  a  reasonable  degree  of  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  demand. 

An  outline  of  the  case  against  limiting 
farm  program  payments  follows: 
THE   Case   Against   Limiting   Farm   Program 
Payments 

I  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  pro- 
duction adjustment   (unless  limit  is  only  a 

token  I.  ^  „, 

A.  Failure  of  production  adjustment  means 

total  failure  of  program 

1  Production  adjustment  is  major  means 
of  lai  strengthening  farm  prices,  (b)  limit- 
ing government  costs,  ic>  preventing  waste 
of  resources  in  surplus  production 

■■>  Production  adjustment  is  vital  because 
agriculture  has  capacity  to  produce  about 
12  percent  more  than  markets  will  take  with- 
out disastrous  price  reductions. 

a  I  Manufacturers  hold  about  12  percent 
ot  capacltv  out  of  production,  but  farmers 
historicallv  have  been  unable  to  do  so  without 
a  program  -partlv  because  they  are  so  many, 
partlv  because  most  farmers  are  their  own 
labor  supplv  and  cannot  Are  themselves  from 
lob  partlv  because  their  Investments  and 
commitments  and  climate  allow  few  choices. 
B  Success  of  program  depends  upon  at- 
tracting into  program  those  who  produce 
most  of  the  noarket  supply 

1  In  a  voluntarv  program,  a  farmer  Ukes 
part  only  if  he  is  paid  fairly  for  what  It 
costs  him  to  participate 

lai  He  gives  up  income  from  diverted 
acres  Farmer  diverting  100  acres  gives  up 
twice  as  much  as  farmer  diverting  50  acres. 
ibi  He  spends  money  to  devote  diverted 
acres  to  conserving  uses  (twice  as  much 
lor  100  acres  as  for  501 

(c)  He  believes  in  free-enterprise  concept 
that  a  man  is  paid  fair  value  for  his  goods 
and  services,  .^s  Secretary  Freeman  has 
pointed  out  to  members  of  this  body,  when 
we  take  a  mans  land  for  urban  renewal  or  a 
highway,  we  pay  him  fairly.  Farm  program 
should  follow  same  principle. 

II.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with  mar- 
ket development 

A.  Payments  are  not  an  end  in  themselves 
but  rather  a  means  to  an  end— a  program 
method.  Alternative  Is  price-support  loan  at 
higher  levels  than  we  now  have.  But  higher 
loans  tend  to  reduce  export  opportunities 
and  could  even  interfere  with  domestic  mar- 
ket development. 

1  Exports  in  flscal  year  1967  totaled  $6.8 
billion  compared  with  $4.5  billion  in  1960. 
And  dollar  sales  were  up  62  percent— from 
$3  2  billion  to  $5.2  billion.  For  1968  fiscal, 
prellm'narv  estimates  indicate  total  agricul- 
tural exports  of  56.4  billion  of  which  nearly 
$5  billion  are  commercial  sales — despite  very 
strong  world  competition. 

2.  Agricultural  exports  exceed  imports,  help 
meet  taalance-of -payments  problem. 

3  Farmers  depend  on  exports  as  market 
for  more  than  one-half  of  wheat  production, 
two-thirds  of  milled  rice,  a  third  or  more 
of  tlie  gram  sorghum,  soybeans,  cotton  and 
tobacco  thev  produce:  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  flaxseed;  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  corn. 
III.  Payment  limitation  conlUcts  with  sur- 
plus reduction. 

A.  Surplus  reduction  is  a  function  of  both 
proauction  .idjustment  and  market  devel- 
opment. Each  has  had  a  part  in  reducing 
CCC  mventorv  from  $6,148,000,000  in  Octo- 
ber of  1960  to'$896.000.000  as  of  May  31,  1968. 
B  SurpUis  is  stIU  great  danger  because  of 
capacity  for  overproduction  and  tendency  to 
use  It.  Same  program  we  had  in  the  1950's 
would  accumulate  surpluses  as  before.  Pro- 
gram we  have  now  will  enable  us  to  continue 
to  deal  successfully  with  surplus  problem. 


IV.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  with 
sugar,  wool,  and  conservation  policy. 

A  Many  of  the  larger  payments  are  for 
purpose  of  carrying  out  sugar  policy— to  help 
maintain  a  domestic  sugar  industry  and  as- 
sure U.S.  of  continuous  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices. 

B.  Payments  also  help  maintain  domestic 

wool  industry.  ,    ^^^ 

C  Conservation  cost-sharing  payments  are 
included  in  the  totals  about  which  there  has 
been  so  much  publicity. 

1  Nobody  makes  a  profit  from  conferui- 
tlon  cost-share  payments.  Public  pays  about 
half  of  what  it  costs  the  land  owner  to  carr> 
out  conservation  measures  which  are  pri- 
marily   for    the    long-tenn    benefit    of     the 

^"v    Payment    limitation     would     hurt     the 
small  farmer  as  well  as  larger  farmer. 

A  Farm  program  is  b.v-ed  on  policy  of  en- 
couraring  famfly-tvpe  larming  m  this  coun- 
mlto  keep  the  means  of  production  wide.v 
owned-to  keep  the  land  primarily  in  the 
hands  of  the  operators. 

1  Pollcv  is  succeeding  Fnmlly-type  larm- 
ing is  the  dominant  part  of  American  agr;- 
cxuture  and  growing  stronger  >"  ;;'^^;''"\,^ 
other  types.  Big  payments  are  ""^  ^l^e  phe 
nomenon  resulting  from  treating  ^1' J;'^-^"- 
alike  (except  for  certain  higher  rates  o.  pa>  - 
ment  for  small  farm.-  i 

""b    Exclusion   of   big   Producers   from   pro- 
gram would  throw  burden  "iP^'-XJrfVm^ 
Tustment  on  family-type  and  smuUer  farms 
^Exclude    a    farm    which    should    divert 
1  000  acres,  and  you   have   to  get   lOU  .mal. 
arrners  to  divert  an  additional  10  acres  ea-,,. 
This  is  not  good  for  those  producing  too  little 
™  eep  busy.  It  would  cost  government  mot^ 
C.  Family-type    and    ^^naller    farms    take 
part  in  farm  program  because  they  r^e^  \^;^ 
same   results    as    do    larger    farmers-better 
nrices   better  markets 

^  1    Lst  year  a  sixth  of  all  P^^^'^'P^"  V-Vf 

ceived  payments  of  less  than  $100  and  half 

received  less  than  $500   They  do  participate^ 

D    some  small  farmers  need  program  help 

in  addition  to  the  ^^^^^^''IfJ^f,^'^'-^  nis 
1  We  should  not  try  to  correct  all  the  iiis 
of  agriculture  through  this  one  P^^^^. 
Take  care  of  poverty  and  training  needs,  and 
soec^al  credit  needs."  etc  through  other  means 
Ser  thin  by  discriminating  among  farmers 
In  payments,  which  are  merely  program  ma- 
rhlnerv,  not  welfare 

VI    Pkj-ment  limitation  would  not  help  the 

^°T.  F^  aid  irom  federal  government  is  at 

"■^^^^^^is   plentiful   and   cheap  for   those 

"T  x'aTei'^'s  than  18  percent  of  take-home 
pay-20  years  ago  it  was  25  percent.  One  hour 
of  ^fa^tory  labor  buys  nearly  twice  as  much 
bread  as  in  1929;  over  twice  as  much  round 

2  Production  of  more  food  by  farmers,  at 
heavy  cost  to  themselves,  would  not  help  Poor 

People 

C  Opponents  of  farm  program  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  proposing  that  the  farm  program 
Savments  and  price-support  loan  itmd.  be 
converted  to  doles  for  the  poor.  Some  appear 
tx)  be  using  the  plight  of  the  poor  as  another 
convenient  weapon  with  which  to  bludgeon 
the  farm  program.  .  ^^   .^^ 

D.  Farm   program    does    not   displace    .er.- 

'^'^l  ^"production  per  man-hour  has  gone  up  in 
non-program  commodities  just  as  m  program 
commodities.  It  is  technoloKical  revolution 
and  surplus  production  and  low  farm  prices 
that  cause  workers  to  be  displaced— not  the 
program.  Blame  the  disease,  not  the  medicine. 
2  Law  requires  rights  of  tenants  to  be 
protected.    USDA    does    this    to    best    of    :ts 

ability.  .  . 

VII.  Payment  limitation  conflicts  w^th  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  Nation. 

A.  Successful  farm  prograjn  is  essential 
to  U.S.  prosperity. 


1  Agriculture  Is  basic  industry.  Supplier 
of  raw  materials.  Buyer  of  what  others  pro- 
duce. Three  out  of  10  Jobs  in  industry  depend 
on  farm  prosperity. 

B  Successful  program  U  essential  to 
American  future. 

1  Strong,  prosperous,  productive  agricul- 
ture is  our  guarantee  of  food  and  fiber  to 
meet  our  growing  needs  and  help  us  maintain 
world  conditions  in  which  peace  can  flourish. 
Weak  imixjverlshed  American  agriculture 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  us  and  our 
descendants. 

C  Payment  is  Important  means  of  making 
program"  successful.  Do  not  prevent  Us  efTec- 

tive  use, 

1  Surplus  Is  down  Pood  is  plenuful.  Farm 
income  is  up— 24  percent  higher,  net,  in 
1967  than  m  1960.  while  net  per  iarm  was  up 
nearly  50  percent  Many  problems  remain. 
Farm  net  income  not  yet  at  parity  with  in- 
comes of  other  groups.  But  under  present  law. 
we  lU-e  making  progress    Let's  not  turn  back. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  lime  of  the  gen- 
ileman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
lor  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  ob.ioction  to 
ihe    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
no't  obiect.  but  many  of  us  wouH  like  to 
have  some  time.  I  tried  to  get  my  col- 
league to  yield.  I  am  not  going  to  object 
at  this  lime.  .... 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BELCHER.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr   BELCHER.  Our  hearts  always  go 
out  to  the  little  fellow,  and  we  would 
like  to  help  the  little  fellow.   A  lot  of 
people  have  had  the  idea  that  the  big 
man  was  getting  rich  on  these  farm  pro- 
grams and  the  little  man  was  the  one 
who  was  getting  hurt.  In  my  opinion   if 
we  limit  the  payments  and  drive  the  big 
producers  out  of  the  program  onto  the 
general  market,  we  will  cut  the  allot- 
ments of  those  small  farmers  stiL  left  in 
the  program  to  the  point  that  the  small 
farmers  will  be  hurt  worse  by  the  limita- 
tion on  payments  than  the  big  farmers 
will  be.  ,     _ 

Mr.    POAGE.    The    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma  is  exactly  correct . 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
izentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  the  cistinguished 
chairman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  the  distinguished  chair- 
man to  explain  how  the  farmer  loses 
monev.  if  he  gets  S40  an  acre,  when  he 
retires  the  land,  without  investing  any- 
thing 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  is  only  paid  the  S40  .\n 
acre  if  he  retires  his  land 

Mr  MINISH.  As  I  understand  it  this 
i<;  'about  40  percent  of  what  he  would  get 
if  he  farmed  the  land.  I  fail  to  see  how  he 
would  lose  money  under  this  system  ol 
Ijayments. 

Mr  POAGE.  When  you  have  $500-an- 
acre  land,  what  is  the  interest  on  that 
land  m  the  f^rst  place?  What  are  the 
taxes  on  that  land?  What  is  the  cost  of 
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going  over  that  land  three  or  four  times 
to  IcUl  weeds?  You  ha%e  to  Iceep  the  land 
clear  under  this  program 

Mr  MINISH  I  do  not  know  what  the 
taxes  would  be  because  I  cto  not  have  any 
farm  land 

Mr  POAGE  You  cannot  let  your  land 
lie  out  and  <et  retirement  payments  You 
cannot  quit  payinu  interest  and  taxes 
just  t>ecause  you  put  your  land  in  the 
reser.e.  You  have  'o  pay  interest  and 
taxes  on  it,  and  you  have  an  interest 
charge  alone  of  $35  per  acre  on  S500 
per  acre  at  7  [jercent  You  have  a  net 
cost  far  m  excess  of  your  payments  even 
thouch  vou  do  not   ivov:  a  thing 

Mr  KUYKENDALL  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word 

Mr  Chairman  I  nse  m  opposition  to 
the  Quie  amendment  The  only  thinu 
that  I  rtnd  about  the  Quie  amendment 
that  seems  to  fit  into  the  agriculture 
bill  :s  that  it  is  just  complicated  and  con- 
fused enough  to  be  appropriate.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  Mr  Kyl;,  men- 
tioned that  that  cotton  program  under 
either  the  Quie  amendment  or  the  Conte 
substitute  is  Impossible  I  would  like  to 
talk  particularly  to  some  Members  on 
my  side  and  discuss  in  some  detail  some 
of  the  actual  facts  and  figures  of  the 
cotton  program 

Under  the  program  that  was  begun 
in  1961.  after  the  Benson  program  nad 
gotten  rid  of  just  about  all  the  surplus 
cotton  there  was  m  this  country  by  1966 
a  14-million  bale  surplus  of  cotton  had 
been  accumulated.  It  costs  $6  50  to  store 
a  bale  of  cotton  for  1  year  However,  un- 
der the  present  program  in  tiie  last  2 
years,  this  surplus  has  been  reduced  to 
TOO  000  bales 

Mr  Chairman,  either  the  Quie  amend- 
ment, or  the  Conte  amendment,  would 
do  one  of  two  things,  both  of  which  would 
be  damaging  ?1rst.  if  these  amendments 
were  cleaned  ip  to  the  point  that  they 
would  allow  the  farmer  to  produce  freely. 
there  would  be  one  problem,  if  this  hap- 
pened, nnmediately  we  would  have  two- 
price  cotton  and  would  bring  back  up  a 
tremendous  storage  surplus  which  lias 
been  built  'ip  over  the  years 

If  the  Quie  or  the  Conte  amendment 
:s  not  cleaned  up  and  is  passed  as  they 
intend  it  to  be  passed,  commonsense 
indicates  very  plainly  and  .simply  that 
this  -upport  price  in  the  case  of  cotton 
would  be  roughly  30  cents  a  pound. 
About  y  to  10  cents  of  ".his  price  is  sup- 
port However,  this  9  cents  is  not  all  profit 
to  the  farmer  It  is  6  cents  orerhead  and 
3  cents  profit  to  the  small  f armt  r  and  m 
the  case  of  the  larwer  farmers  aa  much 
of  It  as  one-half  might  be  proht.  So. 
therefore,  no  matter  what,  they  would 
have  to  divert  this  land  into  .soybeans  or 
something  else  and  would  then  endanger 
the  entire  operation  nf  the  cotton  market 
which  some  of  us  uoulu  not  want  to  .see 
happen. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  .second  largest  ex- 
port Item  of  this  Nation  today  is  cotton, 
second  only  to  let  airplanes,  and  it 
was  only  second  in  the  last  2  or  3  years 
that  It  became  second,  it  used  to  be  first. 
Mr  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about  the 
balance-of-payinents  problem  The 
amount  of  cotton  that  would  be  diverted 
into  soybeans  or  something  else  by  the 


Quie  amendment  would  amount  to  just 
about  what  our  exports  of  cotton  would 
amount  to  in  any  1  vear  and  would 
reflect  a  serious  impact  in  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  .second  lareest  item  in  our  balance 
of  payments  in  America  would  be  greatly 
affected. 

If  you  want  this  bill  and  this  entire 
farm  program  overhauled,  if  you  want  a 
.sensible  long-range  appr^ach  to  it.  even 
if  you  want  to  phase  uit  some  of  these 
programs  over  a  5-year  period  then  let  us 
pass  the  1-year  extension— a  .sen.sible  ap- 
proach to  a  very  important  problem.  So 
please  let  us  not  ^^et  nuo  this  fal.se 
economy  which  the  adoption  of  the  Quie 
or  the  Conte  amendment  would  bring 
about 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Chairman   will  the  gentleman  yield^ 

.Mr  KUYKEND.AiLL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

Mr  STEIOER  of  Wiscon.sin  Mr  Chair- 
man, as  one  who  repre.sents  a  State  which 
does  not  grow  any  cotton  but  one  which 
does  produce  a  substantial  amount  of 
dairy  products  from  the  figures  set  forth 
in  the  report  accompanying  this  bill,  it 
would  appear  that  the  cotton  producer 
of  America  is  getting  a  support  price  for 
their  middling  l-lnch  crop  of  20  25. 
Mr  KUYKENDALL  About  21 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  .\nd  in 
1967  cotton  producers  are  getting  a  .^up- 
port  price  of  115  cents  and  get  a  re- 
quired diversion  payment  of  11.53  cents 
which  totals  42  5  cents  while  the  parity 
for  cotton  IS  about  43  cents  Is  that  over- 
all figure  correct ' 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  I  refuse  to  yield 
any  further  but  my  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion—and I  would  like  to  ask  for  1  addi- 
tional minute  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  may  want  to  ask  for  that 
additional  time  for  me. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired 

<  By  unanimous  consent  at  the  request 
of  Mr  STEIGER  of  Wiscorisini  Mr.  Kuy- 
KEND.\LL  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
.idditional  minutes  > 

.Mr  KL'YKENDALL  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, explained  about  the  diversion 
pavments  and  this  additional  amount  of 
about  10  cents  per  txjund  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wi.^consin  mentioned  is  by 
diversion  and  Is  not  paid  on  the  acre  of 
land  or  the  pound  of  cotton  that  is  ac- 
tually used  or  produced.  That  is  paid  in 
addition  as  a  diversion  In  other  words, 
an  acre  of  land  must  be  diverted  and  not 
used  for  anything  to  earn  the  additional 
payment. 

No  farmer  can  atlord  to  refrain  from 
raising  soybeaius.  no  farmer  can  afford 
to  refrain  from  raising  feed  in  exchange 
for  that  small  uayment  for  an  acre  of 
$500  land,  so  the  diversion  payment  is 
diverting  very  little  cotton  land  because 
the  farmer  is  better  off  putting  the  land 
in  soybeans,  and  if  *e  do  not  watch  out 
oil  this  program  under  the  Quie  amend- 
ment we  will  have  100,000  additional 
acres  put  in  soybeans  And  instead  of 
being  in  trouble  with  cotton,  we  will  be 
in  trouble  on  soybeans 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  pro- 
ducer payments  for  cotton  in  1967  were 


S935.000.000  The  farm  value  of  produc- 
tion for  cotton  in  1967  equaled  $925.- 
000.000  Now.  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
no  matter  how  you  cut  that  cake  the 
cotton  producer  is  receiving  subsidy  pay- 
ments Irom  the  Federal  Government  in 
exce.ss  of  the  farm  value  of  production 
on  crops  If  I  were  to  take  this  into  the 
dairy  industry  we  would  be  paying  the 
dairy  producers  a  subsidy  of  S5  billion 
to  equal  the  farm  value  of  crops  pro- 
duced This  IS  a  further  reason  why  I 
believe  the  Quie  amendment  would  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  of  the  present  pro- 
gram and  why  I  oppose  the  Smith 
amendment 

Mr  KUYKENDALL  For  the  cotton 
produced  on  an  acre  of  land  he  gets 
about  30  cents  a  pound 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired 

Mr  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requi.site  number  of 
words 

Mr  Chairman,  we  consider  an  exten- 
sion of  the  present  Farm  Act  As  the 
membership  will  recall.  I  had  many  grave 
doubts  about  this  act  when  it  pa.ssed 
However,  then  and  now  I  recognize  that 
we  must  have  price  supports  for  farm 
production  as  long  as  we  have  minimum 
wage  laws  and  the  right  of  labor  to  or- 
ganize 11  nd  to  strike  in  order  to  bargain, 
and  with  the  right  of  industry  to  place 
Its  prices  on  top  of  co-sts  for  they  will 
thereby  take  a  larger,  and  larger  .share  of 
the  dollar 

Prior  to  this  act  the  Con-jress  recog- 
!uzed  this  need  to  keep  agriculture  bal- 
iuiced  with  industry  and  labor  and  met 
it  by  a  system  of  price  .supports  on  agri- 
cultural commodities  tied  to  the  cost  of 
what  the  farmer  had  to  buy  With  re- 
gard to  perishable  commodities,  the  pro- 
gram called  for  using  section  32  funds — 
30  percent  of  Import  duties — t-o  buy  up 
surpluses  to  strengthen  prices.  And  with 
regard  to  storable  commodities,  fre- 
quently called  basics,"  the  price  sup- 
ports were  provided  by  loans,  with  the 
rate  tied  to  parity,  that  is,  to  a  compos- 
ite of  the  costs  of  things  agricultural 
producers  had  to  buy.  Under  this  system, 
if  the  cost  of  what  the  farmer  had  to 
buy  went  up  the  prices  he  received  for  his 
commodities  somewhat  kept  pace. 

I  know  It  is  said  that  system  failed. 
I  tell  you  It  was  not  the  .system  which 
failed,  but  the  trouble  come  because  our 
Government  refused  to  keep  U.S.  pro- 
duction on  world  markets  at  competitive 
prices  as  authorized  by  law  so  to  do.  Tins 
meant  that  the  US.  Government  held 
huge  supplies  while  U.S.  and  other  in- 
terests produced  under  our  price  umbrella 
in  Mexico,  Central  .■\menca,  and  around 
the  world.  Throuiih  this  refusal  to  sell. 
which  came  from  faulty  i:overnmental 
policy,  we  promoted  expanded  produc- 
tion abroad,  cost  ourselves  lots  of  money 
in  storage  by  not  selling  for  cash  oui' 
commodities,  surplus  to  domestic  needs 
but  never  to  world  needs. 

Pre.s..iures  built,  up  and  the  present  law 
was  passed  which  provides,  against  my 
advice,  that  the  American  farm  producer 
sell  by-and-larue  at  the  world  price  and 
be  dependent  upon  appropriation  of  the 
Congress  for  the  difference  between  a 
price  comparing  favorably  with  the 
prices  he  had  to  pay.  U.S.  prices,  and  the 


price  he  received,  world  prices,  perhaps 
30  percent  lower. 

Efforts  here  to  limit  the  payment  per 
farmer  would  be  to  break  faith  on  the 
basis  with  which  the  law  was  parsed, 
would  result  m  a  serious  decline  in  farm 
purcha.sing  power,  and  could  w-ell  ead  to 
a  recession:  for  now  with  the  farmer 
obtaining  only  the  world  price,  if  he 
does  not  obtain  these  payments  which 
were  assured  to  him.  not  only  will  he  go 
under  but  he  likely  will  drag  the  rest 
of  the  economy  with  him. 

I  am  sonv  indeed,  that  many  of  our 
friends  on  the  left  who  are  from  urban 
areas  are  not  here:  but  it  is  high  tune 
that  we  in  Congress  began  to  realize  that 
agriculture  is  not  something  apart. 

When    Members   talk   about   farmers 
vou  are  talking  of  agricultural  producers 
'vou  are  talking  about  the  biggest  market 
"ihat  industry  and  labor  have,  some  $60 
billion  to  $75  billion  of  product  bought 

each  vear. 

When  vou  talk  about  agriculture  yoii 
are  talking  about  the  most  economical 
.supplier  that  the  consumer  has.  In  our 
country  we  pay  an  average  of  about  18 
i^TCcnt  of  our  income  for  farm  products. 
lood  and  clothing.  In  Russia  they  pay 
about  50  percent. 

When  we  talk  about  agriculture,  we 
are  talking  about  not  only  the  biggest 
inarket  but  we  are  talking  about  the 
kev  to  our  standard  of  living.  Who  is  it 
that  makes  it  possible  for  94  Percent  of 
our  people  to  live  in  the  cities,  and  pio- 
dice  television  sets?  It  is  the  6  percent 
that  arc  engaged  in  agricultural  produc- 

^'"now  back  to  cost,  far  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  operating  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  each  year  is  for  meat  mspec- 
u5n  school  lunch,  school  milk,  to  save 
our  land  for  the  future,  for  research  pio- 
lection  from  insects  and  d}«e^ses.  oans 
for  rural  electrification  and  all  that. 

counting  all  those  things  it  is  peanuts 
as  compared  to  the  f  f  /  "^.^^^  "^'j^,^ 
things.  This  year  we  listed  some  of  these 

costs.  I  quote: 

Federal  programs  for—  ^^  ^^^ 

Mall  subsidies --- 

subsidies    to    maritime    orgamza-     ^^^^ 

tlons "     1   322 

Subsidies  to  .tlrllnes —     •'•  "^ 

Busine.ss      reconversion      paynients 

(including  tax  amortization)—-  47.698 


\ 


Some  months  ago  I  asked  the  U.S. 
LibraTv  to  give  me  a  report  or  estimate 
a  S?he?o?al  amount  of  the  retail  price 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  which  came 
as  a  result  of  minimum  wages  and  the 
right  of  labor  to  organize  and  thereoy 
increase  wage  rates:  and  I  am  not  strik- 
ing at  that— but  it  is  a  fact  of  Uie. 

I  got  a  nine-page  report  but  the  answer 
was  in  the  second  sentence.  I  quote: 

we  are  sorry  we  do  not  even  know  how  to 
go  about  estimating  that. 

So  everA-thing  that  you  have  reflects 
what  is  built  into  the  cost  by  laws  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  under  power  exer- 
cised under  such  law 

But  here  in  agriculture— and  I  said 
then  it  was  a  mistake,  we  have  the 
farmer  selling  on  the  world  market  but 
buving  in  a  U.S.  market  and  his  Gov- 
ernment promising  to  make  up  the  dif- 
ference. Under  the  pending  amendment 
CXIV 1537— Part  19 


you  would  renege  on  that  agreement 
and  further,  you  would,  in  the  long  run 
drag  down  your  economy;  industry  and 
labor  would  have  less  market;  taxes  col- 
lected would  be  less-and  employment 
would  drop— and  here  comes  the  depres- 
Tion,  Why  do  I  say  that-study  each 
recession  or  depression— all  were  led  oil 
by  a  break  in  farm  income. 

It  is  mighty  hard  for  an  urban  society 
to  stand.  The  people  tend  to  forget  that 
wealth  comes  from  the  soil,  that  pur- 
chase of  the  output  of  industry  and  labor 
starts  with  the  producer  of  raw  material. 
Urban  people  begin  to  want  food  and 
fiber  beneath  the  cost  of  production.  This 
they  can  receive  for  a  time:  but  after 
the  land  is  drained,  after  the  producer  is 
broke,  then  urban  people  find  they  have 
followed  the   farm   producer  down   the 
drain    But  here  it  is  worse  than  that^ 
You  said:  Mr.  Farmer,  sell  at  the  wor Id 
price  instead  of  at  a  price  comparable 
^ith  the  cost  of  what  you  buy,  then  we 
will  make  up  to  you  the  extra  which 
industry   and   labor    vet   under   various 
laws.  We  will  pay  you  the  difference^ 

I  warned  then  that  you  probably 
would  refuse  to  pay  the  amounts  due: 
but  in  your  own  interest,  believe  me,  m 
the  long  run  you  will  wish  you  -^ad 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  know 
that  all  Members  want  to  get  away  this 
evening  and  I  wonder  if  we  could  agree  on 
a  limitation  of  time,  let  us  say  30  min- 
utes, on  this  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  debate  on  the  Quie  amend- 
ment and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  30  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  notf  d 
the  names  of  Members  seeking  recogni- 
tion under  the  limitation  of  time. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota   I  Mr.  ReifelI. 
Mr    REIFEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come 
from 'a  State  where  we  regard  ourselves 
as  the  second  most  agricultural  State  in 

the  Nation.  ,v-„t  t 

I  have,  except  for  the  first  year  that  I 
was  here  and  sen-ed  on  the  distinguished 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  supported 
every  farm  bill  that  has  come  to  the  flooi 
of  this  House  for  consideration  except 
the  first  one  which  was  a  mandatoi-y 
control  on  practically  everything  hat 
farmers  were  to  raise— which  of  couise 
did  not  survive  this  House. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  m  support  of  the 
Quie 'amendment.  I  am  concerned  as 
every  Member  of  this  House  is  that 
sShow  or  another  we  get  the  farmer 
on  his  way  up  from  where  now  he  finds 
himself  which  is  on  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  economic  ladder. 

I  do  want  to  see  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram extended,  and  I  do  not  know  how- 
much  support  we  are  gomg  to  get  fo 
that  today  unless  there  is  some  luniU- 
?on  oTpayments  for  taking  land  out  of 
pnxiuction.  I  want  to  save  the  farm  pio- 
gram  If  what  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana said  yesterday  is  an  expression  of 
the  temper  of  this  committee,  a  limita- 
tion in  terms  of  the  Quie  amendment 
would  keep  the  program  in  effect.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  does  ex- 


press a  feeling  in  this  House  on  the  part 
of  a  great  number  who  are  concerned 
about  these  large  payments  to  large  pro- 
ducers The  Quie  amendment  tends  to 
provide  a  wav  in  which  we  can  dampen 
the  top  pavments  down  so  that  the  pro- 
gram can  be  acceptable  to  them,  I  hope, 
I  hope  the  Quie  amendment  is  adopted. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     !Mr. 

STEIGER  1. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wi.scon.sin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  !  Mr.  Qcie  1 . 1  am  willing 
to  accept  a  1-year  extension  oi  the  196.) 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act.  but  I  am  wi:i- 
ing  to  do  so  only  if  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments is  impo.sed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Quie  amenoment 
would  make  it  possible  for  us  on  a  ra- 
tional  realistic  ba.sis  to  stop  the  expan- 
sion of  the  corporate  farm  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  family  faiTO  ii\A"^cnca_  It 
mav  be  of  interest  lo  note  the  fact  that 
in  the  Sixth  District  of  Wisconsin,  which 
is  an  ap-ricultuie-oricntcd  district.  I  have 
discussod  this  sub.icct  with  members  of 
all    the    farm    orLanizalions    and    m^ii- 
viduals.  manv  of  whom  do  not  belonc  to 
anv  organization,  and  I  liave  found  threat 
support   for  the  idea  of  a  limitation  on 
pavments.  The  range  of  support  lor  tins 
proposal  goes  from  Farm  Bureau  to  NFO. 
The    gentleman    from    Minnesota    iMr. 
QuiEl.  has  already  brought  out  the  sup- 
port of  the  Farmers'  Union. 

In  fact    in  mv  questionnaire  this  year 
a  question  I  asked  was.  •Would  you  favor 
limiting  aariculturc  subsidy  payments  to 
a  maximum  of  $10,000  per  farm?"  74  i^er- 
ccnt  said.  -Yes."  Fourteen  percent  said 
•No"  and  12  percent  did  not  respond.  Al- 
-rost  10  000  citizens  of  the  Sixth  District 
responded  to  this  annual  questionnaire 
and  the  overwhelming  response  in  sup- 
!3ort  of  pavnient  limitations  is  significant. 
With   parity   standing   at   the   lowest 
levels  in  many  years  it  must  be  clear  that 
the  1965  act  is  not  working  equitably,  i 
shall  stronaly  oppose  the  Smith  amend- 
ment to  extend  this  act  for  4  years    I 
cannot  accept  the  idea  of  burdening  the 
American  farmer  with  less  income  for  4 
more  years. 

Chances  in  our  agriculture  program 
must  be  made.  The  1965  act  does  not  ex- 
pire until  the  end  of  1969— almost  18 
months  from  now.  Unless  this  act  can 
be  amended  here  I  cannot  support  an  ex- 
tension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross!. 

.Bv    unanimous   consent.   Mr.    Gross 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Scherle.i 
"    The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  uentleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  ScherleL 
Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.   Chairman,  as  a 
livestock  and  grain  fanner  from  Iowa,  I 
support  the  1-year  extension,  but  do  not 
support  the  restrictions  on  payment  limi- 
tations Because  of  Tesearch  and  technol- 
ogy in  America  today,  we,  as  farmers, 
have   become   -slaves  to   our   own   effl- 
ciencv."  The  big  problem  that  we  face 
todav  in  agriculture  is  the  tremendous 
surplus  and  our  ability  to  produce^  To 
the  consumer  this  is  a  great  asset.  It  is 
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also  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  the 
average  American  farmer 

Our  problem  is  that  we  produce  more 
than  the  market  demands,  and  the  large 
producer  is  a  contributing  factor  to  our 
increased  surplus.  This  :s  normal  in  any 
operation.  The  larger  the  unit,  the 
greater  the  production  I  feel  that  with- 
out a  monetary  incentive  to  the  large  op- 
erator, which  would  automatically  drive 
him  out  of  the  program,  it  would  be  dev- 
astating as  far  as  the  iraall  family -type 
operation  is  concerned. 

Iowa  Ls  a  good  example  Last  year  we 
had  the  largest  surplus  on  record  m  the 
history  of  our  State.  When  we  have  an 
excess  in  production,  it  is  felt  at  the 
marketplace  by  the  small  operator  The 
average  man  on  240  or  320  acres  usually 
feeds  ail  the  grain  that  he  produces  But 
you  take  a  large  farm  operation  that  Is 
a  cash  grain  operation  That  grain  ends 
up  at  the  marketplace,  and  usually  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  small  operator. 

Another  point  that  has  not  been 
brought  out  this  afternoon  is  that  with 
a  llmitattmi  on  payments,  the  first  thing 
we  will  create  is  a  situation  where  the 
large  operation  wUl  divide  Itself  into 
smaller  units. 

These  will  be  new  owners  and  they 
will  find  a  method  and  a  means  to  be- 
come eligible  for  the  total  payment  al- 
lowed under  law. 

A  monetary  Incentive  must  be  avail- 
able to  the  laige  operator. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr. 
Mahon  ! 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  GArHiNcs 
and  Mr  de  la  Garza  yielded  their  time 
to  Mr.  M.\HON 

Mr  MAHON  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
reached  a  very  crucial  period  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  the  consideratKin  of  the 
farm  bill  If  :he  limitation  of  payment 
amendments  are  adopted,  it  is  the  be- 
gmnmg  of  tne  end  in  my  judgment,  of 
farm  programs  We  cannot  tolerate 
lim.itations  on  payments. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  men 
who  should  be  the  most  expert  in  thi.s 
House  on  the  matter  said  it  should  not 
be  done  and  the  amendment  should  be 
opposed  I  am  referrint:  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr  Poage'  and  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr  Bel- 
cher .  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  .Agriculture 

They  have  not  served  on  that  commit- 
tee and  listened  to  the  thousands  of 
hours  of  testimony  for  nothing  They 
know,  as  I  think  people  who  are  fully 
familiar  with  farm  practices  know,  that 
the  limitation  of  payments  is  unsound 
and  will  mean  tlie  destruction — it  will 
mean  the  be'-;inning  of  the  destruction — 
of  the  farm  program. 

We  want  to  improve  the  farm  pro- 
gram, but  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  the 
farm  protiram,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
destroy  the  basis  for  the  farm  program 
Much  ha.>  been  said  about  cotton.  A 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  overplant  his 
cotton  because  he  will  be  penalized  so 
heavily  But  what  will  the  cotton  grower 
do  if  he  is  discriminated  against  and 
IS  denied  evjual  treatment  with  other 
citizens  in  the  business^  He  will  have  to 


produce  something  else  As  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScherleI 
.said,  the  people  m  the  livestock  and 
feedgrain  business  will  be  getting  a  lot 
of  additional  competition,  which  will 
lead  to  further  dislocation  and  injury  to 
ai^riculture 

It  seems  to  me  tlie  thing  to  do  at  this 
critical  period,  a.s  we  face  an  election 
and  perhaps  a  change  in  policy  by  the 
new  administration— Democratic  or  Re- 
publican—the thing  to  do  is  not  to 
make  a  drastic  change  in  the  farm  pro- 
gram, but  to  continue  it  for  1  year,  or 
to  continue  it  for  2  or  3  or  4  years,  but 
to  continue  it  basically  as  11  is. 

It  seems  to  me  under  those  conditions 
we  can  live  with  it.  It  .seems  to  me  that 
if  we  vote  down  these  amendments,  we 
w:ll  be  doing  .something  constructive  for 
agriculture.  If  we  support  them,  we  will 
be  doing  something  that  will  be  destruc- 
tive for  agriculture.  So  I  earnestly  hojse 
these  amendments  will  be  voted  down 
and  that  the  program  can  apply  on  the 
basis  of  equahty  to  all  citizens  in  agri- 
culture. Tills  destructive  proposal  must 
not  be  injected  into  the  tami  program. 
The  next  Congress  will  have  more 
time  to  consider  farm  legislation  and 
if  it  desires,  can  chanye  the  prot4iam. 
whether  we  now  adopt  a  1-year  or  a  4- 
year  program.  But  let  us  not.  as  we  say 
on  the  farm,  throw  a  monkey  wrench 
into  the  machinery  by  adopting  these 
destructive  amendments. 

Mr  QUIK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
the  gentleman  f:.)m  Minnesota  has  a 
plan  worked  out.  He  iias  been  working 
on  it  for  years.  He  has  not  been  able  to 
sell  it  to  the  top  Republican  on  the  com- 
mittee Mr  Beliher!  and  he  has  not 
been  able  to  sell  it  to  the  lop  Democrat 
on  the  committee  Mr  Poac.eI  and  he 
has  not  been  able  to  sell  it  to  the  farmers 
I  represent 

Most  .jf  them  would  not  be  affected  di- 
rectly and  immediately  by  the  gentle- 
mans  propo.sal.  However,  the  gentleman 
has  had  ample  time  to  pre.sent  his  ideas, 
and  his  ideas  are  not  .sound.  His  plan 
would  give  different  treatment  to  fann- 
ers living  in  the  same  community  The 
amendment  shoiUd  be  overwhelmingly 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
Nelsen  : 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend 
to  support  the  1-year  extension,  I  intend 
to  supixirt  the  Qulc  amendment.  How- 
ever. I  want  to  advise  the  Members  here 
that  I  do  have  an  amendment  which 
shall  we  say  provides  a  middle-of-the- 
road  approach  as  to  the  graduated  scale 
ol  payments. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  amend- 
ment, actually  S51  million  reduction  will 
occur  in  the  larger  payments,  and  a  $49 
million  increase  would  occur  in  payments 
in  the  smaller  ones,  and  there  would  be 
a  S3  million  saving  m  the  total  ;n-ogram. 
However,  on  the  larger  producers,  my 
amendments  would  be  mucii  more  prac- 
tical, m  my  judgment.  I  intend  to  offer 
this  amendment  as  soon  as  action  has 
been  taken  on  the  present  amendment. 
If  the  Quie  amendment  is  adopted,  of 
course,  I  will  back  ^>way. 


If  It  IS  defeated.  I  will  offer  my  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  at  a  later  time. 

The  purpose  in  taking  this  time  is  to 
advise  this  body  of  the  fact  that  I  shall 
be  offering  an  amendment  I  Intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  more 
nearly  meet  the  opposition  we  ha\e 
heard,  since  there  are  those  who  feel  that 
by  a  very  drastic  reduction  in  payments 
the  larger  producers  will  drop  out  or  the 
program.  I  believe  my  amendment  will 
correct  that  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Tlie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Michel!. 

Mr.  MICHEI,.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
somewhat  mixed  emotions  here  today  be- 
cause when  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  being 
considered  I  opposed  the  limitation  and 
made  the  point  that  that  was  no  time 
to  rewrite  the  farm  bill  and  the  time  for 
doing  it  was  when  farm  legislation  was 
being  authorized.  What  we  are  consider- 
ing today  is  authorizing  farm  legislation 
for  1,  2,  3,  or  4  or  more  years,  whatever 
is  desired.  So  now  is  the  time  to  make 
that  decision  as  to  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  want  limitations  on  payments. 

But  I  will  tell  the  Members  that  we 
are  In  a  control  program.  Now.  some 
want  this  same  control  program  for  4 
more  years.  The  biggest  factor  :n  a  con- 
trol program  is  the  biggest  producer.  Un- 
less we  can  control  the  biggest  producer 
we  have  not  controlled  anything. 

I  happen  to  be  oppo.sed  to  a  controlled 
kind  of  agriculture,  but  that  is  what  was 
voted.  That  is  what  we  have,  and  the 
biggest  factor  is  the  big  producer. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  .since  we  are 
being  so  outvoted  In  the  rural  areas  by 
the  urban  centers,  we  have  to  be  thinking 
seriously  of  some  kind  of  limitation  in 
the  future.  What  form  it  will  take  the 
Members  will  decide  today  if  we  uo  on 
and  extend  the  program. 

Personally  I  would  like  to  .see  the  slid- 
ing scale  limitation  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  Mr  QvieJ 
if  we  cannot  get  a  reasonable  straight 
line  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recofinizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota   :  Mr.  L.ancenI. 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  L.ancen 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  QriE.> 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems 
to  be  a  concern  over  the  fact  that  grad- 
uated scale  payments  would  hurt  the  pro- 
urani.  I  repeal  what  I  said  earlier,  espe- 
cially to  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  'Mr.  Mahon  1,  Under  the  sugar 
program,  which  both  the  gentleman 
irom  Texas  :  Mr.  Poage],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  IMr.  Belcher). 
iiave  supported  in  the  past,  there  were 
graduated  payments,  where  the  largest 
operators  received  Ies.ser  payments  than 
the  .>maller  operators.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  main  purpose  of  a  farm 
program  is  to  help  farm  income.  The 
farmer  being  hurt  the  most  is  the  small 
farmer.  Anyone  who  wants  to  be  a  large 
operator,  receiving  more  than  SIOO.OOO 
or  $500,000  or  Si  million,  certainly  ought 
to  be  able  to  operate  on  supply  and  de- 
mand out  in  the  market. 
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Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington. 

Mrs  MAY.  I  appreciate  that,  because 
I  rise  to  oppose  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  a  limitation  on  pay- 
ments to  farmers  in  compliance  with 
present  Federal  farm  programs  would.  In 
my  opinion,  be  highly  detrimental  to 
US.  agriculture,  and  our  national  econ- 
omv  a-s  a  whole. 

The  arguments  which  are  being  pre- 
.sented  as  justification  for  limiting  Fed- 
eral farm  payments  are.  unfortunately, 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  or  misin- 
terpretation of  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
farm  programs.  They  are  not  designed  to 
be   welfare   programs.    Payments   under 
the    program   are   not   made   for   doing 
nothing.    Program    payments    represent 
remuneration   to   farmers   for   bringing 
their  crop  production  into  line  with  na- 
tional  production  objectives,   and   pay- 
ments are  made  not  on  the  basis  of  need. 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  income  farmers 
have  had  to  forego  in  order  to  comply 
with  production  goals  of  the  programs. 
Mr   Chairman.  I  often  find  myself  in 
disagreement  with  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture OrviUe  Freeman,  but  on  this  issue 
we  have  much  the  same  point  of  view.  At 
this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  several 
pertinent  paragraphs  from  a  July  19  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  to  me: 

\s  vhe  vote  uears  on  the  farm  program,  I 
want  to  malce  it  clear  that  my  opinion  on  the 
llmlt;.tion  of  payments  hasn't  changed— I  m 
against  it  because  I  believe  it  Is  ivgainst  the 
national  interest. 

The  Secretary  goes  on  to  say: 
Ml  who  cooperate  i  in  the  farm  programs) 
earn  and  are  entitled  to.  reasonable  compen- 
batlon  for  this  acreage  diversion.  Nowhere 
have  t  heard  o!  a  limitation  on  payments 
when  a  citv  take.s  real  estate  for  urban  re- 
newal.   >.r    when    a   state    Ukes    land    for    a 

"'The'farmer  who  Is  asked  to  divert  100  acres 
from  surplus  production  expects  to  be  paid 
ibout  twice  as  much  as  what  his  next  door 
neighbor,  with  comparable  land,  earns  for 
50  icres  of  diversion.  And  why  not?  His  in- 
vestment is  twice  as  great,  his  taxes  are  twice 
as  great,  .^nd  his  rlslc  is  twice  as  great. 

Commodltv  programs  are  not  welfare 
grants.  To  be  effective  In  balancing  produc- 
tion thev  must  fit  Into  the  free-enterprise 
concept  "that  .i  man  Is  rewarded  In  terms  of 
the  value  of  his  contributions.  Programs  pay- 
ments reimburse  farmers  for  income  they 
forgo  and  expenses  they  incur  when  they 
divert  land  from  crop  production  to  carry  out 
farm  policy. 

\nd  to  those  who  assume  that  money  will 
>De  saved  bv  limiting  payments,  I  say  that  this 
,s  simplv  not  true  If  the  same  result  of  sup- 
niv  management  is  to  be  achieved.  If  one  large 
farmer  who  has  been  forgoing  production  on 
1  000  acres  doesn't  cooperate  in  these  pro- 
(jrams  that  means  100  small  farmers  will 
have  to  forgo  production  on  10  more  acres 
each  to  maintain  supply  and  demand  sta- 
bilitv— and  I  believe  that  this  would  cost 
more,  not  onlv  in  federal  funds,  but  In  fur- 
ther curtailment  of  opportunity  for  smaller 
l:)rmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  oppose  any 
limitation  on  payments  under  the  Fed- 
eral fai-m  programs,  and  I  would  hope 
mv  colleagues  hold  the  same  view.  Let  us 
simply  extend  the  prograip  for  1  more 
year  at  this  time,  and  go  into  this  ques- 
tion of  payments  early  next  year  when 


there  will  be  more  time  to  explore  it  in 
depth,  and  when  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee will  be  considering  the  many  other 
amendments  and  changes  which  have 
been  recommended  but  were  not  acted 
on  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Ryan] . 

Mr    RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  it  is  necessary   to   reevaluate   the 
whole  farm  program.  Certainly  the  de- 
bate this  afternoon  has  left  many  ques- 
tions in  my  mind.  Since  the  present  pro- 
gram will  continue  until  December  31, 
1969,  in  any  event.  I  do  not  believe  it 
should  be  extended  by  this  Congress.  To 
extend  it  for  4  years  would  mean  that, 
as  a  practical  matter,   there  would  be 
no  thorough  review  m  the  next  Congress. 
I  support  the  Conte  amendment  to  the 
Quie  amendment  m  the  hope  that  the 
small  farmer,  for  whom  tlir  program  was 
theoretically    intended,   will   benefit.   In 
addition.  I  will  support  the  SIC  000  ^ub- 
sidy  limitation  amendment  to  be  olTered 
by    the    gentleman    horn    Illinois      Mr 

FiNDLEYl.  „ 

I  recall  that  last  .-pring  some  .0  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  Ho'.ise  advo- 
cated a  so-called  human  renewal  fund 
to  be  financed  lhrou,gh  certain  budget 
cuts  Four  hundred  and  ten  million  dol- 
lars was  to  be  obtained  by  reducing  agri- 
culture subsidies  through  the  imposition 
of  a  $10,000  subsidy  limit.  Let  us  see  if 
those  who  joined  in  that  proposal  will 
put  their  words  into  votes  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  concept  of  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  for  the  poor  has 
been  roundly  attacked  by  the  very  Mem- 
bers who  are  the  first  to  support  an  un- 
limited guaranteed  annual  income  for 
the  corporate  farmer. 

I  believe  It  was  Charles  Abrams  ot 
Columbia  University  who  suggested  that 
in  America  we  have  socialism  for  the 
rich,  while  the  poor  are  left  with  tree 
enterprise.  Indeed,  the  major  subsidy 
programs  benefit  mainly  those  who  have 
the  capital  and  know-how  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Initially  opposed  as 
socialistic,  they  soon  become  the  pet  pro- 
grams of  the  special  interests  whom  they 

benefit."  ^        .        „, 

Urban  renewal  has  been  a  boon  to  real 
estate  developers.  Only  this  year,  in  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968  did  the  Congress  finally  get 
around  to  requiring  that  a  majority  of 
the  housing  built  on  urban  renewal  land 
be  for  low-  and  moderate-income  per- 

Tlie  highwav  program  is  a  massive 
public  works  venture  which  benefits  con- 
struction, trucking,  oil.  and  automotive 
interests.  As  a  result.  raUroads.  which 
once  proviaed  economical,  pleasant  pub- 
lic transportation,  have  been  permitted 

The  space  and  defense  budgets,  among 
others,  amount  to  gigantic  subsidies  for 
the  aerospace,  electronics,  and  arma- 
ment industries. 

And  ad  infinitum,  through  most  large 
Federal  programs. 

The  farm  program  is  quite  similar. 
Where  payments  are  based  on  acreage, 
the  small  marginal  farmer,  who  may-  be 
in  debt  and  subsisting  on  SI. 000  or  S2.000 
a  year,  does  not  receive  much  benefit 


from  the  subsidies,  because  he  does  not 
have  much  acreage  to  take  out  of  produc- 
tion   The  large  ijlantation  owner,  who 
may  receive  $157,000  a  year  in  subsidies. 
as  did  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  is 
under  no  obligation  to  pass  on  some  of 
the  largesse  to  hLs  impoverished  tenants. 
The  defenders  of  the  present  farm  pro- 
gram—those    rock-ribbed     "Socialists" 
from    our    Southern    and    Midwestern 
States— protest  that  this  Is  not  a  iclief 
or  a  welfare  program— but  a  crop  adjust- 
ment program  designed  to  keep  proauc- 
tion   within   proper   balance   by    iiayms 
farmers  to  take  land  out  of  production. 
They  argue  that  the  American  consumer 
has 'the  cheapest  iood  in  the  world,  that 
the  farmer  labors  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
and  that  the  prices  he  receives  ior  his 
crops  arc  already  too  low. 

Let  me  reply.  It  is  not  the  gentleman 
taimri-  Irom  the  other  body  who  labors 
irom  daun  lo  dusk  m  his  fields,  because 
we  know  that  he  .spends  most  ol  his 
time  in  Washington.  Yet  he  received 
.some  SI.tT.uOO  under  tins  program,  wh.le 
his  shaifcroppers  wiio  do  work  Imm 
dawn  to  dusk  receive  little  benefit. 

It  LS  not  the  farmer  with  .sutTicieiit 
lioldinss  to  receive  these  large  payments 
who  IS  being  sliortchanged  m  the  mai- 
ketplacc.  He  is  probably  quite  well  off. 
and  the  subsidy  only  makes  him  richer. 
Tlie  small  or  medium  farmer,  with  a 
lew  hundred  acres,  who  fits  the  tradi- 
tional imase  of  the  family  farm,  will  not 
be  hurt  bv  this  amendment,  because  he 
does  not  receive  .520,000  per  year— nor 
SlO. 000  for  that  matter. 

The  present  program  is  of  little  help 
to  !X)or  farm  families,  but  it  does  make 
the  rich  richer  at  taxpayers'  expense.  I 
am  not  concerned  that  its  intent  nas 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rich  or  the  poor, 
or  that  it  is  a  crop  adjustment  proeram 
and  not  a  welfare  program.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  its  effect,  and  that  is 
plainly  its  effect. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  resuk  of 
this  amendment  will  be  massive  over- 
production with  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  agricultural  economy.  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  this  area  of  legislation,  so  I  .say 
to  those  who  arc: 

"You  have  constructed  a  program 
which  pavs  subsidies  to  the  rich  in  exact 
proportion  to  how  rich  they  already  are— 
a  progressive  income  tax  turned  mside 
out  This,  while  millions  of  rural  Ameri- 
cans are  starving.  There  must  be  other 
wavs  of  regulating  production.  Between 
now  and  December  31.  f969.  there  vill  be 
ample  time  to  reevaluate  the  farm  pro- 
gram and  develop  a  more  sensible  ap- 

'' ThfcHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the     gentleman     from     Indiana      [Mr. 

Myers].  _    .,„  .„ 

Mr  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  :'i:>e  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa. 

I  wonder  if  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee truly  realize  how  Ions  this  is  go- 
in"  to  be  extended  if  the  Smith  of  Iowa 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

This  will  go  on  until  December  19  <  3  and 
carrv  the  program  through  three  con- 
gressional elections  and  through  one 
more  presidential  election  after  this. 
This  will  tie  the  hands  of  the  next  Sec- 
retarv   of   Agriculture,   the    next   Com- 
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mittee  on  Agriculture  and  two  succeed- 
ing Congresses  from  making  any  changes. 
Now.  let  us  be  practical.  We  know  that 
Congress  wiil  not  make  any  substantial 
changes  unless  we  have  to  do  it  It  seems 
that  1  more  year  will  give  all  of  next 
year  for  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  for  this  Congre.ss  to  come  up  with  a 
new  program  The  Committ-^e  on  Agri- 
culture can  come  back  next  year  and  it 
w.ll  be  a  new  committee,  but  it  will  take 
2  months  before  we  gft  to  work  to  con- 
sider this  farm  problem  To  accommodate 
the  wheat  growers  in  the  West  means 
that  we  will  have  to  come  up  with  a  new 
program  in  the  next  2  months  after  we 
get  organized  Everyone  recognizes  that 
we  will  need  more  than  2  months  of  hear- 
ings and  of  study  to  come  up  with  a  i400d 
bill  O-jr  farmers  are  certainly  deserving 
of  a  better  program  than  they  have  now. 
The  CHAraMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
mzes  the  gentleman   from  Illinois   I  Mr. 

PlN'^LEY  ' 

Mr  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  a  num- 
ber of  the  Members  of  this  body  have 
received  memos  from  me  in  regard  to  a 
limitation  of  payments  at  the  $10,000 
level  I  just  want  to  a^ure  you.  especially 
those  of  you  who  have  taken  surveys  in 
your  home  districts  on  the  basis  ot  the 
$10,000  limitation,  that  at  the  proper 
time  during  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for 
the  Findley  amendment  t«  establish  a 
limitation  at  the  $10,000  f^gui-e 

I  might  remind  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  that 
earlier  this  year  they  cosponsored  with 
me  the  human  Renewal  Act  One  of  the 
features  of  this  act  wa.s  to  bnng  about  a 
savings  of  half  a  billion  dollars  under 
the  farm  program,  which  savings  were  to 
be  spent  elsewhere  This  saving  was  to  be 
brought  about  by  imposing  a  limitation 
at  the  $10,000  level. 

So.  Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  70 
Members  or  so  who  sponsored  this  meas- 
ure with  me  will  be  on  hand  and  w^ll 
supixjrt  their  convictions  as  expressed 
earlier  on  this  limitation  concept. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    Ljentleman    from    Iowa    iMr. 

Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this  time'' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
legislation  now  before  us.  as  I  under- 
stand It.  seeks  to  contmue  for  1  year — 
1970_the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1965. 

I  understand  further  that  the  1965 
act  does  not  expire  until  December  of 
1969. 

The  mere  dates  force  me  to  wonder 
why  we  are  considering  this  act  at  this 
moment  Is  there  an  implication  here 
that  'Ae  do  not  trust  the  next  Congress'' 

Some  would  ari^ue.  I  suppose,  that  by 
extending  the  act  now.  we  are  giving 
farmers  more  time  to  plan.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept an  ar'-;ument  that  gives  a  segment 
of  our  populace  more  time  to  plan  to 
accept  Government  monty — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  three  to  three  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  annually  of  Government  money 

I  have  watched  closely  the  develop- 
ment of  the  i965  act.  and  I  am  satisfied 
in  my  own  mmd  that  it  is  nut  a  good 


law— that  It  does  not  deserve  continua- 
tion I  feel  strongly  it  has  not  helped 
cunsumers. 

I  am  certain  that  cuntmuation  of  an 
lU-concelved  program  .sun'iy  will  not  help 
set  the  sta-.ie  for  any  logical  solutions  to 
the  farm  problem  in  the  future 

Mr  Chairman.  I  represent  a  constitu- 
ency that  is  laruoly  urban,  but  which  also 
includes  many  '.^ood  farmers.  Some  of 
the  production  records  of  the  farmers  in 
my  district  equal  those  anywhere  in  the 
'.vf.rRP 

It  IS  significant  to  me  that  the  farm- 
ers of  mi'  district  do  not  receive — in 
fact,  do  not  want-  Government  hand- 
outs. 

I  am  compelled  to  uiquire  why  fann- 
ers of  my  district  can  get  along  rea- 
sonably well  without  all  this  Government 
money. 

Is  It  that  farmers  of  my  district  are 
more  expert — which  certainly  is  a  pos- 
sibility— or  Is  it.  rather,  that  they  long 
ago  have  made  the  decision  that  they 
are  the  best  managers  of  their  own  land 
and  that  Government,  no  matter  how 
beneficent,  cannot  possibly  do  it  bet- 
ter? 

I  know,  too,  that  whenever  Govern- 
ment pours  billions  of  dollars  into  some 
segments  of  the  farm  economy,  this 
makes  food  production  less  efficient  be- 
cause the  mere  payment  of  "free"  money 
to  farmers  tends  to  combat  efficiency, 
makes  .some  people  lazy.  And.  why  not?  A 
fat  Government  check  is  a  fairly  good 
cushion  upon  which  to  rest. 

We  are  at  a  juncture  in  this  country 
at  which  we  mu5t  decide  to  mobilize  our 
resources  to  solve  the  great  urban  ills. 
I  find  It  impossible  to  vote  to  spend  three 
to  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars  an- 
nually on  larm  programs  most  farmers 
do  not  want  at  a  lime  when  that  money 
should  be  diverted  to  much  more  fruit- 
ful purposes. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  do  not  need 
this  legislation.  I  know  that  because  they 
have  told  me  so  The  con.'^umers  of 
my  district  do  not  want  this  legislation 
because  it  only  will  serve  to  make  their 
food  more  expensive 

Mr  Chairman.  I  stand  opposed  to 
this  measure. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
diversion  payments  arc  what  have  been 
primarily  discussed  here,  but  I  want  to 
remind  you  that  they  are  not  the  only 
payments  Involved  in  the  across-the- 
board  amendment.  Over  1  million  acres 
of  private  land  has  been  rented  for  play- 
:.;rounds.  picnic  areas,  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  and  wildlife  reserves.  We 
rented  this  land  for  5  or  10  years  and 
after  havini;  rented  it  and  turned  it  over 
to  these  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  can 
we  then  say.  'I  am  sorry,  but  we  cannot 
pay  you  for  it"?  In  addition  to  that,  the 
Greenspan  program  is  Involved;  137  ur- 
ban areas  in  this  country  have  already 
received  the  money  that  could  have  been 
paid  to  farmers  if  they  had  continued 
to  have  the  land  used  for  the  purposes 
of  recreational  use. 

Mr    BRASCO    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr    SMITH   of   Iowa.   I   yield   to   the 
gentleman. 

Mr    BRASCO    In  connection  with  the 
amendment  limitmg  payments  to  farm- 


er's, if  the  limitation  is  imposed  and  the 
larger  farm  units  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
:;iam  and  go  on  to  produce  as  much  as 
they  would  like  to.  would  that  not  in  ef- 
fect injure  the  small  farmers  who  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  large 
farmers. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  recognizes 
the      gentleman      from      Texas      IMr. 

EcKHARDTl. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
at;ainst  the  Quie  amendment  for  two  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  first  place,  payments  are  not 
bonuses  which  may  be  graduated  with 
respect  to  size  but,  rather,  are  induce- 
ments for  limiting  production.  There- 
fore, If  they  arc  reduced  to  too  small  a 
figure  you  will  not  limit  production  on 
the  large  larms.  Second,  there  is  no  def- 
nition  of  ■^.erson "  tontamed  in  the  bill. 
Therefore,  the  effect  of  the  provision  may 
easily  be  escaped  by  simply  dividing  the 
farm  unit  mto  several  smaller  units 
^^hlch  would  produce  at  the  maximum 
rate. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  lec- 
.  agnizes  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton   I  Mr.   Meeds  I. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Meeds 
vielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Purcell.i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  rec- 
oirmzes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 

Pl-RCELL  I. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  heard  every  aspect  of  this 
limitation  payments  problem  discussed. 
I  would  hope  that  lho.se  of  you  who  come 
from  consumer  areas  of  the  countrj'  and 
who  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  pro- 
ducer areas  could  really  draw  from  this 
discussion  the  absolute  fact  that  the 
farm  program  has  made  for  your  con- 
sumer as  well  as  all  of  our  consumers 
food  cheaper  m  ratio  than  any  other 
commodity  we  are  buying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  recent  survey  in 
New  York  City  it  was  shown  that  food 
had  increased  25  percent  in  a  given  peri- 
od of  time,  while  clothing  had  increased 
250  percent,  and  transportation  had  in- 
creased 300  percent.  Tills  is  what  the 
American  farmer  is  doing  for  you  and 
for  all  of  us.  This  is  partially  due  at 
least  because  of  the  programs  which  we 
have  m  operation. 

I  think  the  subsidies,  so-called,  are 
passed  right  along  to  the  consumer.  This 
should  be  considered  insofar  as  the 
limitation  of  payments  are  concerned. 

Other  aspects  are  involved  which  can- 
not in  my  judgment  be  based  upon  fair- 
ness: that  IS,  if  you  are  going  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  one  making  the 
biggest  contnbutlon,  the  biggest  sacri- 
fice and  using  up  more  of  their  land  to 
produce,  then  we  should  not  ask  him  to 
not  participate  in  the  same  manner  as 
anyone  else  can  participate.  I  say  this 
because  primarily  some  of  the  Members 
from  the  consumer  areas  are  not  present 
here  )n  the  fioor  at  this  time.  I  wish 
they  were.  This  program  has  done  more 
for  the  consumers  of  America  than  any 
other  aspect  of  our  society  in  which  we 
live,  in  my  judgment.  And  its  continua- 
tion without  limitation  will  continue  to 
provide  to  the  consumers  in  the  city  the 
best  supplies  and  the  best  quality  of  food 
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at  the  cheapest  rate  than  mankind  has 
ever  known. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  that 
would  justify  voting  down  the  Quie 
amendment  or  any  other  limiting 
amendments 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 

R.^NDALLl.  ,      , 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  conclusion 
which  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
here  by  preceding  speakers  that  if  we 
are  as  concerned  about  the  small  farmer 
as  we  sav  we  are,  and  are  going  to  try 
to  help  him  in  his  efforts  to  survive  then 
we  will  support  the  committee  bill  and 
oppose  amendments  which  limit  or  crip- 
ple the  objectives  of  supply  control. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  lova  IMr.  SmithI  a  mo- 
ment ago  raised  some  points  that  might 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  do  not  repre- 
sent farm  arras  He  referred  specifically 
to  the  "Green  Span"  program  as  well  as 
to  some  other  programs.  At  this  time  I 
will  vleld  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
and  ask  him  to  take  a  moment  to  explain 
how  the  Quie  1-mitatinns  would  work 
against  these  programs  he  mentioned. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  vielding  to  me.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  reiterate  that  when  cities  need  some 
open  spaces  for  park  land,  they  can  buy 
a  farm  and  then  they  can  receive  the 
pavmrnts  for  10  years  that  the  farmer 
had  gotten  if  he  had  put  it  into  the  pro- 
gram This  IS  why  so  many  communities 
ase  It  for  the  purpose  of  park  land  in- 
.stead  of  farm  land. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  the  Quie  proposal  would  limit 
pavments  presently  being  made  en  wild- 
life orc-^erves  at  this  time?  Would  the 
.su'-'uested  limitation  means  perhaps,  the 
Government  would  have  to  say  to  the 
holders  of  these  preserves  we  just  do  not 
want  the  land  anymore. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  v.'ould  affect  a 
total  of   ab'^ut   1   million  acres  of  that 

land. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
be  difficult  for  some  Members  to  speak 
out  ?  gainst  a  proposal  which  would  limit 
the  total  any  one  farm  or  farmer  could 
receive  as  diversion  payments.  It  is  true, 
there  mav  have  been  some  abuses  in  the 
past  It  is  equally  true  today  there  are 
a  few  who  receive  large  payments.  There 
are  probably  .'^ome  Members  who  believe 
in  the  effectiveness  and  the  workability 
of  the  farm  program  but  who  will  be 
afraid  to  oppose  the  present  effort  of 
limitation  of  payments,  because  an  op- 
ponent in  this  year's  election,  m  total 
disregard  of  the  facts,  may  come  for- 
ward as  a  demagog  waving  his  arms 
and  making  all  kinds  of  unfounded 
statements  intended  to  be  flamatory. 

Anticipating  such  a  potential  effort  by 
a  demagog  opponent,  I  v^ish  to  make 
crystal  cle?.r  the  reasons  I  am  against 
the  Qu'e  effort  to  limit  payments  or  any 
other  effort  to  limit  payments.  Stnop-ng 
awav  all  sui-plusage,  and  romg  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  there  has  to  be  a 
provision  for  the  larger  payments  or 
there  will  be  little  or  no  supply  control. 
We  have  subsidized  the  airlines,  the 
merchant  niarine.  and  the  railroads.  In 


all  of  these  instances,  subsidies  have 
been  applied  uniformly.  Why  is  it  that 
the  farmer  should  be  condemned  be- 
cause he  is  a  success  and  say.  because 
you  are  a  large  farmer  you  will  be  penal- 
ized? Why  should  we  punish  a  man  for 
being  a  success?  It  has  not  been  too 
many  years  ago  that  this  Congress  voted 
a  $20  million  tax  break  for  the  motor  car 
manufacturer.  There  was  no  outcry  then 
about  large  payments. 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  farm  program 
is  to  limit  production.  If  we  are  going  to 
limit  production  it  must  be  limited  by 
the  large  farmer  as  well  us  the  small 
farmers.  If  we  limit  payments  to  some 
of  the  big  farmers  they  will  pull  out  of 
the  program  and  leave  the  greatest  sur- 
plus of  grains  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
I  suppose  there  is  not  a  Member  m  the 
House  that  does  not  lecl  there  should  be 
measures  taken  to  reach  those  wealthy 
persons  who  are  the  so-called  tax  deduc- 
tion farmers  or  the  .so-called  hobby  farm- 
ers But  thev  .'^hculd  be  reached  by  other 
means  or  other  laws  becau.se  if  we  intend 
to  control  production  we  cannot  elimi- 
nate them  by  limii  of  payments. 

To  recapitulate,  the  entire  farm  pro- 
gram is  an  effort  to  adjust  supi^y  to  de- 
mand. If  there  must  be  error  it  is  belter 
that  we  err  upon  the  side  of  over-i^roduc- 
tion  because,  while  such  might  result  m 
price  fluctuations,  we  will  nonetheless 
have  the  assurance  that  we  will  have  an 
ample  food  reserve.  Tlie  hearts  of  all  of 
us  go  out  to  the  little  farmer.  We  devot^^ 
a  lot  of  lip  service  to  his  pliaht.  But  if 
we  limit  pavments  to  the  big  farmers  we 
will  be  hurtina  the  small  farmer  much 
more  because  we  will  wreck  the  entire 

farm  program.  .     .     v.     *i,„ 

One  of  the  best  arguments  is  by  the 
illustration  to  take  the  example  of  a 
farmer  asked  to  divert  100  acres  from 
production.  He  should  expect  to  be  paid 
about  twice  as  much  as  his  nei'jhbor  with 
comparable  land  who  is  asked  to  divert 
onlv  50  acres.  The  rea.son  is  his  taxes  are 
twice  as  great,  his  investment  is  twice  as 
great,  and  his  risk  is  twice  as  great. 

As  Orville  Freeman.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, pointed  out  recently,  has  anyone 
ever  heard  of  a  limitation  on  t^ayments 
when  the  citv  takes  property  for  urban 
renewal  or  the  Stat^  takes  lands  for  high- 
ways?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,   our   farmers 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  between  10 
percent  and   15  percent  m.ore  than  our 
markets  can  absorb  without  i:ricp-'^mash- 
ing  effects.  If  the  farm  i^rngram  is  oomg 
to  work  then  it  will  be  efTectiv-  becau.se 
of  supply  control.  If  there  is  a  limitation 
of  pavments  the  big  fcrmers  will  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  and  all  of  our 
efforts  eo  down  the  drain.  I  urge  all  of 
my  coUeagues  to  vote  against  the  Quie 
amendment  and  any  other  amendment 
which  imposes  unrealistic  Kmitation  of 
payments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

The  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abern-fthy\ 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  c?ll  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  tremen- 
douslv  important  secment  of  the  econ- 
omv  of  this  country.  3ne  that  provides  us 
the  basic  food  necessities  of  our  daily  life. 
We  must  be  sure  and  we  must  be  careful. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  confusion  com- 
pounded here.  We  got  into  this  identical 
situation  m  the  committee  soon  after  we 
first  started  considering  a  bill.  We  so  re- 
mained for  days  and  days  Some  wanted 
this  amendment.  Others  wanted  another 
amendment  and  so  on  and  on.  As  a  re- 
.sult  there  was  tremendous  confusion. 
Now,  this  Congress  placed  our  farmers 
into  this  situation  3  years  ago. 

It  did  so  without  my  vote.  I  voted 
against  the  bill.  I  wa.s  concerned  about  it. 
I  was  afraid  it  would  brina  about  a  limi- 
tation of  payments. 

Let  us  not  penalize  these  farm  people 
all  of  a  sudden.  AM  we  of  the  c  wi.mittee 
are  askin.u  this  Hou.se  to  do  is  to  jUst  give 
our  committee  a  leasonable  amount  of 
time  to  try  to  work  this  thine  out.  That 
is  the  reason  we  ask  for  1  year  only. 

We  are  aLso  faced  with  a  political  situ- 
ation this  year.  We  have  an  election  in 
November.  I  stated  earlier  that  the  Re- 
publicans were  reluctant  to  .i-'o  along  with 
a  long-term  bill.  I  can  understand  their 
feelings.  Had  1  been  on  their  side  of  the 
aisle  I  would  have  felt  ju.st  as  they  did. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the 
Members  to  vote  down  all  amendments. 
Give  us  of  the  committee  a  reasonable 
length  of  lime  to  work  this  out.  We  can 
do  a  better  job  when  not  working  in  the 
shadow  of  a  pn  sidt-ntial  cK-ction. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Clia-r  lecog- 
nizes  the  rcntlemnn  from  Texas  iMr, 
PoageI  to  close  the  debate. 

M7-.  SISK.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  tlie  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  POAGE  I  yield  to  the  uentlcman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Ciiainnan,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding,  I  rise  m  op- 
position to  thiS  nmondment  v.liich  would 
work  to  destroy  the  farm  program. 

Let  us  get  on  witli  the  job  and  pass 
this  bill  as  the  committee  proposes. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Cl-airman.  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  lias  said  practi- 
callv  all  that  I  have  to  say.  The  c-entlc- 
man  from  Oklahoma  has  panted  out 
the  rea.sons.  that  this  amendment  will 
not  help  anvbody  in  the  United  States. 
It  will  not  reduce  expenditures,  it  will 
simply  take  away  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proeram.  . 

It  will  not  help  the  little  farmers,  it 
will  not  help  the  taxpayers,  it  will  not 
help  the  consumers.  It  is  just  a  good 
1  iec"  of  demaccgucry.  It  sounds  ^ood  and 
that  is  about  as  much  as  anybody  can 
^:av  aboi't  it.  All  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  done  is  to  complicate  it 
so  that  tViere  are  not  three  people  m  thi.< 
House  who  understand  what  its  si^onsors 
are  talking  about. 

If  vou  want  to  vote  for  .something  you 
do  not  understand,  and  which  does  not 
even  offer  any  advantages  to  anyone, 
then  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairm.n.  will  the 
gf-ntleman  yipld? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  -entleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  tliamc 
the  pentleman  for  yielding  and  I  jom 
the  Gentleman  m  urging  a  vote  against 
the  Quie  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  is  no  easy  or 
quick  answer  to  the  farm  question.  As 
long  as  it  is  a  controlled  or  semicon- 
trolled  program  we  must  abide  by  the 
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reRulations  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  by  the  programs  which  the 
farmers  themselves  vote.  We  have  been 
looking  for  a  perfect  solution  to  the  farm 
question  for  years,  and  no  one  seems  to 
come  up  with  a  program  that  suits  evei-y- 
body  The  present  program  does  suit  the 
majority  of  farmers  m  my  district.  I  am 
convinced  Perhaps  we  can  find  better 
answers  next  year,  but  unless  we  extend 
the  program  for  1  additional  year  now. 
the  Congress  next  year  will  actually  have 
onlv  a  few  month.s — perhaps  no  more 
than  2  months  for  such  early  crops  as 
wheat— to  decide  on  any  kind  of  pro- 
>;ram  That  could  be  a  calamity  If  we 
extend  for  1  year,  then  the  Congress 
will  have  the  full  year  to  decide  whether 
to  extend  the  present  program — or  to 
change  the  basic  structure  of  the  farm 
program 

Whatever  we  do.  we  should  remember 
that  the  best  bargain  Americans  get  to- 
dav  IS  food  Our  farmers  are  the  best 
pvoducerj  jn  the  world,  and  we  ought  to 
be  andir^  ways  to  help  them— not  put 
tnem  out  jf  business. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  In  the 
farm  picture— and  in  fact  the  one  which 
creates  the  need  for  Government  pro- 
grams—is the  balance  of  production 
and  demand,  with  the  resulting  strength 
m  farm  prices.  As  history  has  harshly 
taught  us.  overproduction  can  have 
devastating  results,  particularly  on  the 
small,  family  farmer  For  this  reason. 
Gove:-:iment  programs  are  designed  to 
Ueep  excess  capacity  fmm  being  turned 
into  excess  supply  by  an  uncontrolled 
everv-man-for-himself  race 

By  keeping  supply  in  proper  perspec- 
tive, we  are  able  not  only  to  meet  our 
own  food  needs,  but  also  to  serve  as  the 
emergency  cupboard  for  other  parts  of 
the  world"  Since  1960,  total  farm  exports 
have  risen  from  $4  5  billion  to  $6  8  billion 
last  vear 

Of    course,    there    is    some    criticism 

about  the  amount  of  Government  .,pend- 

ing  on  agriculture,  but  I  can  think  of  no 

other  aid   program   more   important   to 

this  country    Feeding  ourselves  is  basic. 

One  of  the  main  Issues  pending  Is  a 

proposal  to  place  a  ceiling  on  the  amount 

of   diversion   payments  a  single   person 

could   receive.    Diversion   payments   are 

made  to  individuals  owning  land  which 

historically  has  produced  a  certain  crop. 

Since   a    crop    history-    means    added 

value  to  a  piece  of  land,  it  would  be  un- 

t.i-.r  to  present  landowners  to  place  a  lid 

on  diversion  The  farmer  who  is  asked  to 

divert  100  acres  from  sui-plus  production 

expects  to  be  paid  about  twice  as  much 

as  what  his   next   door  neighbor  earns 

for  50  acres  of  diversion.  And  why  net  "■ 

His  investment  Is  twice  as  great,  his  taxes 

are  twice  as  great    In  t:-uth.  mst  about 

every  farmer,  large  or  small,  has  some 

amount  of  diversion 

The  diversion  program  assures,  with 
as  much  certainty  as  weather  and  yield 
allow\  that  the  acreage  planted  nation- 
ally will  have  a  close  correlation  to  pro- 
jected demand  When  these  factors  work 
out  properly,  farm  prices  will  not  be  un- 
duly depressed  as  a  result  of  overproduc- 
tion 

The  1965  program  has  produced  re- 
sults By  1966.  ptr  capiU  income  of 
farmers  was  up  27  percent  over  I960— 


$1,717  instead  of  $1  108  Rut  the  conclu- 
sion that  more  is  needt>d  is  revealed  by 
the  fact  that  farm  income  in  1966  was 
only  65  1  percent  of  nonfarm  income 

These  figures  show  improvement,  but 
they  als;>  .show  the  real  problem  the 
farmer  faces— low  prices  and  increasing 
equipment  costs  To  continue  efforts,  we 
must  have  programs  to  keep  the  farmer 
.n  business  Any  b<>na  fide  farmer  must 
make  investments  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  land,  equipment,  fertilizers,  and 

seed 

Continuation  of  the  1965  pi-ogram  will 
!iat  be  easy  because  the  farmers  are  di- 
vided among  themselves,  and  this  Is  most 
unfortunate-  But  I  feel  that  the  existing 
program  has  worked  reasonably  well- 
certainly  better  than  what  we  had  be- 
fore It  has  given  us  ne<'ded  improve- 
ment m  farm  income  and  we  .should  ex- 
'end  It  in  order  to  give  the  farmer  the 
leadtime  required  of  today's  farm  oper- 
ations 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlman  from  Texas  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired 

The  iiuestion  is  on  the  amenment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ma.s.sachu- 
setts  I  Mr  Conte  1  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota \  Mr  QuiE  I 

Tlie  amendmeiu  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  ajnendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota    Mi   QriEl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion demanded  by  Mr  QriE  ■ ,  there 
were — ayes  49.  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

VMhNDMENT    ■  >nTBFD    BY    MR      FINDLEY    TO    THE 
Sl'BSTTTT'TE      AMENDMENT      (JfTERED      BV      MR. 

sMrrH   or  lowA 

Mr.  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

AmendmeiU  offered  by  Mr  Findley  to  the 
;tmendment  lii  the  nature  of  .t  siibstltilte  of- 
fered by  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa:  At  the  end  of 
the  substUvite.  add  the  following: 

Sec  2.  Such  .Act  Is  further  amended  by 
.iddlug  .U  the  ond  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

••  Sec  710  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  etfectlve  with  the  1970 
rrnp.  annual  payments  miule  pursuant  to 
pn.visions  of  Titles  II.  III.  IV  .md  V  shall  not 
exceed  in  the  iiggregate  SI 0.000  to  any  single 
recipient  ■ 

Mi-  FINDLEY  Mr  Chairman,  several 
of  you  on  tK)tli  sides  of  the  aisle  have  told 
me  of  suj-veys  that  you  have  taken  in 
your  home  distna  raising  the  question 
as  to  whether  your  conslituenus  would 
like  to  .see  payments  to  Individual  i-ecip- 
lents  In  farm  prourams  limited  to  $10.- 
000  a  year 

Well,  that  IS  precisely  what  this 
amendment  would  do.  It  is  a  much  sim- 
pler amendment  than  the  ones  that  have 
just  been  considered  and  I  feel  it  does  not 
meet  the  valid  cjmplaint  and  problems 
raified  by  the  two  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
sissippi about  the  cotton  program.  As 
they  know,  the  existing  law  has  in  it 
what  Is  called  the  snapback  provision, 
and  should  any  limitation  be  effected  by 
means  of  my  amendment  for  example. 


ihLs  provision  would  take  effect  Under 
It  the  1958  cotton  program  would  be  re- 
instated 

As  has  been  noted  by  other  speakers 
here  today,  in  1960  the  cotton  program 
was  headed  m  the  right  direction  and 
nearly  out  of  trouble.  That  was  under  the 
1958  act.  and  that  is  precisely  the  act 
which  would  be  reinstated  by  the  cfTect  of 
mv  amendment. 

It  IS  true,  unfortunately,  that  Agricul- 
ture Secretary  Freeman,  starting  In  1961. 
jacked  up  price  .supports  way  out  of  rea- 
.son  under  the  1958  act  and  got  cotton  in 
surplus  and  in  storage  and  r^ot  it  in 
trouble  . 

But  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the 
1958  act.  as  it  applied  to  cotton,  assuming 
prudent  administration. 

Tlie   effect   of   my   amendment,   aside 
from  placing  an  augregate  limitation  of 
$10,000  on  the  total  amount  any  recipient 
could  receive  in  payments  under  the.se 
various  programs,  would  be  to  reinvoke 
the  1958  Cotton  Act.  I  have  al.so  circu- 
lated  to  you  a  listing   taken   from   the 
Senate  hearings  on  the  agriculture  ap- 
propriation bill  of  last  year  and  2  years 
ago,  showing  the  tremendous  .scope  of  in- 
dividual    payments     authorized     under 
ihe.se  programs.  Several  of  my   friends 
object  to  the  word  •welfare"  being  used 
in  respect  to  payments  under  farm  pro- 
grams.  But   I   do  not   .see  how   we  can 
lustlfv  taking  tax  money  and  Liiving  it  to 
individuals,  whether  they  be  farmers  or 
otherwise,  except  in  terms  of  income  sup- 
port. A  .short  term  for   -income  support" 
IS  welfare   I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  providing  welfare  to  tho.se  who  need 
It.  As  help  to  those  in  need,  this  program 
is   exactly   backwards,    the   greater   the 
need,    the    .--mailer    the    payment.    My 
amendment.  I  believe,  would  net  things 
around  in  the  right  manner  and  would 
provide  a   payment  at   what  should  be 
considered  quite  a  reasonable  guaranteed 
income  level  of  S  10.000.  It  would  mean 
that  the  so-called  'fat  cats."  the  ones 
that   have  tremendous   resources,   tho.se 
who  really  do  not  need  the  help  of  the 
taxpayer,  would  henceforth  have  to  rely 
on  market  income  instead  of  Income  out 
of  the  US.  Treasury,  at  least  for  income 
l>evond  $10,000  a  year. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  pentle- 
man  from  California. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IS  whether  he  desires  to  go  back 
to  the  1958  act.  or  go  back  to  the  two- 
price  sy.nem  for  cotton,  which  I  am  sure, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  got  us  into  tre- 
mendous trouble. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  No:  Secretary  Fieeman 
uot  us  into  the  trouble  by  his  unwise  ad- 
ministration of  a  very  good  act. 

Mr  SISK.  That  is  a  possibility,  but  it 
was  under  the  1958  act  that  we  got  in 
trouble. 

Mr  FINDLEY  However,  1960  cotton 
was  i.early  out  of  trouble.  It  was  headed 
m  the  right  direction 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  If  the  gen- 
tleman s  ..mcndment  is  adopted,  would 
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It   include   wheat   certificates   to  wheat 

farmers? 

Mr   FINDLEY.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr   EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  would  hke 
to  ask  the  gentleman  this  question,  be- 
cause we  have  a  number  of  wheat  farm- 
ers in  the  eastern  part  of  Colorado  who 
receive  pavments  of  all  kinds  in  excess 
of  SIOOOO.  who  are  barely  hanging  on 
bv  their  teeth,  and  who  are  actually  go- 
ing   ahead    with    next    year's    crop    by 
virtue  of  their  ability  to  borrow  on  the 
ir^creased  value  of  their  land.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  he  can  tell  me  what 
I   should  tell  my  wheat  farmers  when 
thev  are  limited  to  $10,000  in  payments 

of  all  kinds'' 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  Secretary  does 
liave  the  option  in  operating  the  wheat 
program  of  adjusting  the  level  of  sup- 
port Bv  wise  administration  on  the  Sec- 
ret arv.s  part,  the  farmers  can  get  more 
income  from  the  marketplace,  and  be 
less  dciiendent  on  Government  pay- 
ments If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  slmplv  use  good  sense  in  applying 
the  laws  that  now  exist,  farm  prices 
would  Increase,  turning  off  the  PiP«l>ne 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  the  $10,000 
level  therefore,  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  .sub.stantlal  cut  in  income. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  simply  rehashing 
the  same  old  threadbare  arguments  we 
have  heard.  We  limited  time  on  this 
discu-ssion  a  while  ago.  I  hope  the  corn- 
mittee  has  heard  enough  of  this  head- 
line grabbing.  I  hope  we  will  vote  on  this 
and  strike  down  all  of  these  limiting 
amendments.  The  committee  brought  in 
a  good  bill.  The  committee  is  opposed  to 
anv  amendments  thereto,  and  I  hope 
that  all  Members  here  will  vote  this 
down  as  it  deserves  right  now. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
•.o  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment   of    the    gentleman    from    lUinois 
limiting   yearly    rural    payments   under 
$10  000    I  just  wonder  if  the  Members 
realize    that    there    are    approximately 
3  500  000   farmers  in  the  Nation.  Only 
185  000  farmers  get  over  $5,000  a  year. 
Under  this  annual  subsidy  too  many  are 
filed  in  the  six-figure  bracket;— $100,000 
•ind  up  Six  corporation  farms  are  m  the 
SI    million-and-up   bracket.   One   farm 
operation  gets  over  $4  million  per  year 
I   have   received   hundreds   of  letters 
in  the  last  month  from  people,  especially 
in  the  areas  where  there  are  some  farm- 
ers drawing  down  $800,000  and  $700^00 
and  $500,000  and  $600,000.  and  up.  When 
the  neighbors  of  some  of  these  high-re- 
I'ef   recipients  write — and  today  I  had 
three  letters  from  Arizona  come  to  me, 
they  complain  about  the  big  relief  checks 
to  farmers  who  they  say  are  not  com- 
plving  with  the  requirements  and  regu- 
lations. They  name  the  people  and  neigh- 
bors who  have  acreage  adjacent  to  the 
city    who   are   getting   $70,000.   $80,000, 
and  some   of  them  $700,000. 

When  Congressmen  go  back  to  their 
districts,  they  will  get  many  complaints 
that  this  program  has  been  extended 
into  1970.  We  are  about  to  adjourn. 
When  the  new  Congress  convenes  next 
January  we  could  take  this  legislation 
up  for  debate.  Our  Members  will  hear 
from  their  neighbors  back  home  who 


are  going  to  protest  the  high  figure  pay- 
ments for  rural  relief,  $50,000  payments. 

I  got  a  long-distance  call  the  other  day 
from  Georgia.  A  farmer  down  there  said 
his  neighbor  has  planted  nothing.  His 
wife  inherited  one  thousand  and  some 
additional  acres,  and  all  they  have  done 
is  receive  u  check  for  $70,000  per  year  for 
enjoying  life  on  Government  payments. 
He  said,  "If  they  plant  anything,  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is."  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
that  going  on  all  over  the  country. 

I  asked  in  the  Rules  Committee  some 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  members  if 
there  had  been  any  investigations  ol 
people  who  received  some  of  these  an- 
nual income  payments,  but  received  no 
Information. 

A  gentleman  from  .southern  Indiana 
visited  my  office  this  week  and  said,  after 
he  looked  ove-  the  list,  that.  'T  see  so- 
and-so  is  getting  $21,000  a  year.  He  is  a 
cattleman,  and  he  has  not  made  any 
pretense  of  raising  very  much  farm  pro- 
duce, but  he  gets  $21,000  a  year. 

I  am  for  limiting  this  to  SIO.OOO  or 
$15,000,  and  let  us  take  care  of  the  smah 
farmer. 

Do  Members  know  that  since  this  pro- 
gram went  into  effect— no.  I  ^viU  say  for 
the  last  4  years-almost  500,000  farm- 
ers a  year  have  moved  into  our  urban 
area  Approximately  500,000  have  come 
into  the  cities  looking  for  jobs,  mostly 
on  account  of  tenants  being  driven  off 
the  land,  where  the  rich  and  wealthy 
corporate  farmer  buys  up  more  land 
and  gets  more  tractors  and  machinery 
with  the  money  he  gets  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, i-    »!,„ 

I  have  had  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
great  farm  organizations,  dated  June 
25  from  George  B.  Shuman.  president 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau. 

I  hereby  wish  to  submit  the  letter  as 
partof  my  remarks: 

AMERICAN  FARMER  BUKEAU  FEDERATION 

Washington.  D.C..  June  2s.  196li. 
Hon.  Rat  J.  Madden, 
U  S  House  of  Representatives, 

^D^rCoNORESSMAN  Madoen  :  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  soon  consider  H.R. 
17126  a  bill  to  extend  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  for  one  year-to  December 

II  1970 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  be  unnecessary 

^''luf  unnecessary  to  act  In  1968  The  pres- 
ent legislation  does  not  expire  until  Decem- 
ber 31  1969.  Rejection  of  this  bill  would  per- 
nUt  Congress  to  develop  an  alternative  pro- 

^irif  unwise  to  act  because  the  Act  of  1965 

Is  a  failure.  It  Is  failed : 

To  stabilize  the  food  costs  of  consumers^ 
To  expand  farmers'  export  and  domestic 

'"to  ^improve— or    even    maintain— the    In- 
comes of  farm   families. 

The  farm  paritv  ratio  stood  at  81  when  the 
Act  of  1965  became  effective.  Now  when  we 
are  less  than  half-way  through  the  third  year 
of  the  program,  it  stands  at  73.  Farmers  want 
something  better  than  to  be  locked  nto  the 
present  low-price  situation.  And.  while  farm- 
ers have  suffered  :  drop  In  their  prices,  the 
federal  governments  costs  for  wheat  feed 
eraln  and  cotton  programs  have  steadily  in- 
creased and  now  total  over  $3  billion  annu- 

^  With  Congress  having  passed  a  lO-percent 
tax  increase  and  a  requirement  that  the 
President  reduce  budgeted  expenditures  $6 
bimon  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  it  Is  Incredible 


that  Congress  would  even  consider  extend- 
ing legislation  which  has  proved  to  be  so 
costly  and  InefTectlve.  „„„,„.» 

We  respectfully  urge  you  to  vote  against 
H  R   17126 

Slncerelv  yours. 

Ch.iri.es  B  Shuman, 

President . 


Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman,  surely  the  di.scussion 
here  this  afternoon  has  been  of  great 
interest  to  anyone  who  has  any  interest 
in  the  agricultural  -scene.  I  beUeve  it  has 
done  ])rimarily  two  things. 

First  it  has  iwinted  out  the  wisdom 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  first 
instance,  when  the  committee  recom- 
mended to  this  House  a  1-year  exten.sion 
without  amendments. 

Second  it  has  pointed  out  the  com- 
plexitv  of  the  entire  farm  program. 

Now  we  have  bee.n  put  in  the  ixjsition 
of  attempting  to  rewrite  a  farm  program 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  already  presented, 
and  tho.se  that  are  before  us  now.  are  to 
be  considered,  then  there  are  50  or  more 
additional     amendments    which    ought 
also  to  be  considered.  Tliis  would  be  nec- 
essarv  if  we  are  going  to  rewrite  a  pro- 
gram" which   everybody   knows  is  com- 
pletelv  inadequate.   This  program   does 
not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  farm 
people,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
continuous  price  drops,  which  today  Is 
ruining  rural  America,  If  we  are  to  cor- 
rect this,  then  we  have  a  lot  of  amend- 
ing to  do,  ... 

In  view  of  that,  it  occurs  to  me  this 
Hou.se  ought  to  follow  the  sound  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture in  the  first  place,  and  adopt  their 
bill  of  a  1-vear  extension  without  amend- 
ments, and  then  let  the  farmers  know 
we  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with 
anything  better  at  this  point,  but  that 
we  hope  to  do  so  in  the  future.  It  would 
be  sheer  follv  to  subject  American  agri- 
culture to  4  more  years  of  this  pnce- 
depressing  program.  Every  se^ent  of 
the  Nation's  populace  would  suffer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogmzes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PriceL 
Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  make  a  comment  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Indiana    [Mr. 
Madden]  in  regard  to  the  erroneous  in- 
formation, in  my  opinion,  that  was  dis- 
cussed yesterday   regarding   these   pay- 
ments. ^    ,     .„.  . 
I  still  sav  that  if  a  man  wants  to  take 
the  risk  to  expand  his  farm  operations, 
and  has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  take 
on  that  additional  burden  himself,  of  a 
40-vear  loan  at  the  high  interest  rates 
available,  why  should  he  be  penalized,  if 
we  are  to  have  a  farm  program?  If  we  are 
not  going  to  have  a  farm  program,  then 
we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  whole 
thing.  Merely  because  a  man  wants  to 
expand.  This  is  one  of  the  foundations 
upon    which    this    country    was    built. 
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merely  bt cause  a  man  wanus  to  lx>f.er 
himself,  we  should  not  pena.ize  him  I 
believe  we  should  vote  down  the  amend- 
ment 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  reco«nu.s 

the  gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Poage  ; 
to  close  debate 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  a.*lc 
that  the  Committee  vote 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  -support  of  the  amer.dment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinols  Mr  FtndleyI  to 
limit  Federal  payments  to  farms  for  not 
growmt;  crops  The  proposed  celling  of 
$10,000  per  recipient  is  a  reawmable 
sum — especially  when  considered  that 
the  recipient  would  have  little  ix  no  ex- 
penditures for  labor,  equipment,  'ir  other 
costs  associated  with  production  of  a 
inaritetable  crop  Ur.der  the  law.  the  over- 
burdened taxpayer  is  footing  the  bill  so 
that  a  pers<in  need  not  be  productive  All 
the  gentleman  farmer — opp<jrtunist — 
need  do  :s  buy  a  farm,  place  it  .n  a  non- 
productivp 'rtatus,  and  watch  the  annual 
Federal  checks  arrive  without  lifting  a 
finger 

Iv.  my  opinion,  the  system  has  pro- 
duced a  monstrosity  whicn  operates  in 
the  exact  opposite  manner  from  it.s  origi- 
nal purpose  As  I  undf^rstand  the  pro- 
gram, the  primary  thrust  was  to  help  the 
small  family  farm,  yet  today  the  !;reat 
bulk  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is  goin* 
to  the  larKC   C('r;x)ration   farm 

In  1967.  Federal  payment.s  in  excess 
of  $25  000  under  the  ASCS  program  for 
not  ^rowm-;  crops  were  made  to  6.579  so- 
called  f.irmers  These  6  579  fanners  lit- 
erally milked  $333.127.69J  from  the 
American  taxpayer — an  average  of  $50.- 
635  for  each  of  these  farms — a  Federal 
check  for  doir.g  absolutely  nothing 

If  the  total  imount  of  Federal  subsidy 
payments  per  farm  wa^  limited  to  $10,000 
per  year,  it  is  estimated  that  an  annual 
savings  to  the  taxpayer  from  this  pro- 
gram would  amount  t)  about  S600  mil- 
lion Certainly  at  a  time  when  we  have 
already  inst.tuted  a  $6  billion  cut  m 
Federal  expenditures,  and  have  imposed 
an  onerous  temporal'  lO-percent  sur- 
tax on  each  taxpayer,  the  proposed 
amendment  is  more  than  reasonable. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Pindley 
amendment  be  adopted  This  action  is 
especially  .ippyp:  :ate  since  it  would  co- 
incide with  the  almost  identical  period  as 
the  Piesident's  10-percent  surtax  is  in 
eilec: 

The  CHAIR\L\N  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  Mr  Findley'.  to  the 
sub.stitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlema:i  from  lowa  '  Mr  Smith  1 . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion demanded  by  Mr  Findley  >  there 
were — ayes  71,  noes  115. 

Mr.  FINTDLEY  Mr  ChaL-man,  I  de- 
m.and  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Findley 
and  Mr  Po.*r.E. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
72.  noes  122 

So  the  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendmer-t  wis  r>'jected. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  ^et  some  agreement  to  close 


debate  on  tiie  Smith  of  Iowa  amendment 
at  tins  t.me  '  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tnat  all  debate  on  the  Smith  of  Iowa 
amendment  close  at  this  time 

The  CHAIRM.W  Is  the:e  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texa-s ' 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry 

Mr  NFLSEN  I  have  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  Will  tins  unanimous-con.scnt  re- 
quest, if  agreed  to,  foreclose  the  con- 
sideration of  mv  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  If  the  gentleman's 
proposal,  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  were  adopted,  the  Smith  of 
Iowa  amendment  would  be  up  for  a  vote 
at  this  time,  under  the  proposal  that  has 
be-^n  madP  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
ma t  tee 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  mquin,-. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
^tate  hus  par'iainentaiT  inquiry 

Mr  NELSEN,  And  following  that,  my 
amendment  would  be  In  order,  would  It 
not  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr  MATHIAS  oi  Maryland.  Mr 
Chairman.  I  object 

Th.e  CHAIRM-\N  Objection  Is  heard. 

wiKNDMi.Nr  iirrKiifD  ut    mr    meeds 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr     Meeds      On 
page  2,  immediately  after  line   in.   insert 

•Sec    2    ml    The  .^srlcultviral  Adjustment 
Act.  AS  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural   Marketing   Agreement    Act   or    1937, 
as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
m  subparagraph   iB)   of  subsection  Sctot    all 
that  part  of  said   subparagraph    (B)    which 
follows  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause   ici 
.%nd  inserting  In  ileu  thereof  the  following: 
■id)    a  further  idjustnient.  equitably  to 
apportion   the   total   value  of   the  milk   pur- 
ch  ised  by  any  handler,  or  by  all   handlers. 
Mmong   producers   and   associations   of    pro- 
ducers, on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk  during  a  representative  period  of  time, 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year,  and 
further  adjustments  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
ciimvUatlon  and  disbursement  of  a  fimd  to 
encourage  iseasonal  adjustments  In  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and   lei    a  further  adjust- 
ment, equitably  to  apportion  the  total  value 
of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by 
all  handlers,  among  producers  and  associa- 
tions   of    producers,    on    the    basis    of    their 
marketings  of  milk  during  a  representative 
period  of  time,  which  ne?d   not  be  limited 
to  one  year  and  which  may  be  either  a  ft.x'd 
period   of   one   or   more   years,   or   a   moving 
average  of  one  or  more  yeirs.  as  provided  In 
the  order,  and  which  basis  may  be  adjusted, 
and  readjusted  from  tUne  to  time,  to  reflect 
the    utilization    of    producer    milk    by    any 
handler  or  by  all  handlers  in  any  ii?e  classifi- 
cation or  classifications.  In  the  event  a  pro- 
ducer  holding   a   base   allocated    under   this 
clause  (e»  shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such 
reduction  shall  not  adversely  affect  his  his- 
tory   of   production    and   marketing   for   the 
determination    of    future    bases,    or    future 
adju.stments  of  bases,  except   that  an   order 
may   provide  that,  if  a  producer  reduces  his 
marketings  below  his  base  allocation  In  any 
one  or  more  use  classifications  designated  In 
the  order,  the  r.mount  of  any  such  reduction 


shah  be  uken   into  account  In  determining 
future  bajes  or  future  adjustments  of  bases. 
Buses     alkx;ated     to     producers     under     this 
iau-ie    le)     may    be    transferable    under    an 
iri'.er  on  such   remis  and  conditions  as  may 
i)o   prescrlb'd   in   the  order   If   the  Secretary 
of  .\griculture  deternUnes.  in  cunnertlcn  with 
such    order,    that    transferability    wlU    be    In 
the  best  interest  of  the  public,  existing  pro- 
ducers, and  prospective  new  producers    Pro- 
vision  shall    be   made    in    the    order   for    the 
allocation  of  hises  under  this  clause   lel    to 
new    producers    and    for    the    alleviation    of 
hardship  and  inequity  simoni;  producers    and 
prescribing     terms     and     conditions     under 
•Ahlch   new  producers   may  earn   bases    Prn- 
ducers   holding  bases  so  allocated  or  earned 
shai:   thereafter   participate   pro   ruta   in   the 
market   in    the   same   manner   as   other   pro- 
ducers    In    the    case    of    any    producer    who 
during    any    accounting    period    delivers    a 
portion  of  his  milk  to  persons  not  Uilly  regu- 
lated  by   the  ')rdcr.   provision   iniy   be  ma'!e 
for  reducing   the  allocation  of.  or  payment.s 
ui  be  received  by.  any  such  producer  under 
this  clause   le)    to  compensate  for  any  mar- 
ketings of  milk  to  such  other  persons  for  such 
period    or    periods    .vs    necessary    to    Insure 
equitable  participation  In  marketings  among 
ai;  producers.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of   section   8CI12I    and   the   la.st    fentence  of 
section  8cn9>    of   this   Act.  order  provisions 
under  this  clause  lei  shall  not  be  effective  m 
mv    marketing    order    unless   separately    ap- 
proved   by    producers    in    a    referend\im    m 
which   each    individual    producer   shall    have 
one  vote  a-id  may  be   terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secret iry  makes  a  determlna- 
f,  in   with    .'espect    to    such    provlsUms    as    is 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  In 
siibp.iragraph     8c(16HBl.     Disapproval     or 
•ermlnatlon    of    such   order   provisions   shall 
not    be  considered   dUapproval   of   the  order 
or  of  other  terms  of  the  order  ' 

'lb)  such  Act  IS  further  amended  ill  by 
..ddlng  to  subsection  8c(5l  th?  InUcwlng 
new  pRr.agraph : 

•■  'iHi  Marketing  orders  applicable  to  milk 
and  Its  products  may  be  limited  In  applica- 
tion to  nr.lk  >ised  for  manufacturing  ': 
and  (2)  by  amending  subsection  BciISi  by 
adding  after  the  words  marketing  area' 
wherever  they  occur  the  words  or.  in  the 
case  of  ..rdcrs  applying  only  to  manufactur- 
ing milk,  the  production  area"" 

Mr.    MEEDS     'durin"    the    reading' 
Mr.  Chalrmr.n.  I  fisk  iinfinim.ons  con.'^ent 
that  further  readinc  of  the  amendm.ent 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  th"  RECORn 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
'Washurjton'' 

Thr-io  ■'  a.s  f.o  nhipct'on. 

Mr^  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  i.^  my 
honor  and  plea.siire  to  offer  an  amond- 
ment  which  will  help  the  dairy  farmer 
as  well  as  save  money 

The  cla.ss  I  base  plan  authnrizxl  '^v  the 
Food  and  Au-riculturo  Act  of  1965  has 
hern  put  into  eff-'c-t  in  only  one  of  the  75 
Federal  milk  marketin:;  arras.  Experi- 
ence with  the  plan  m  the  Pu:ct  Sound 
milk  marketin'-'  area  has  demonstrated 
that  the  leLMslation  is  essentially  useful 
and  worthwhile. 

The  class  I  base  plan  allows  producers 
to  determine  as  individuals  whether  or 
not  to  produce  milk  in  excess  of  their 
market'^  iluid  requirements  at  the  man- 
ufacturing price  Their  response  has  been 
to  reduce  the  r  markotinus  ol  milk  be- 
yond fluid  requirements 

Durint;  the  first  6  months  of  1968.  milk 
pooled  under  the  other  Federal  milk 
orders  has  increased,  despite  the  fact 
that  national  milk  production  has  de- 
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clined  Yet.  milk  pooled  under  the  Puget 
Sound  Federal  order  has  declined  even 
more  than  the  national  production,  and 
this  occurs  in  an  area  where  economic 
activity  and  population  growth  are  ex- 
panding rapidly. 

Extension  of  the  class  I  base  plan  to 
other  Federal  order  areas  could  be  ex- 
pected to  have  similar  effects  on  surplus 
milk  production  and  could  reduce  the 
pressure  on— and  the  co-st  of  the  Govern- 
ment of- the  I'.nce-support  program  for 
dairv  products. 

The  class  I  base  plan  presents  no  new 
or  costly  administrative  problems.  On 
the  contrary,  the  cost  of  administering 
the  base  plan  in  the  Pueet  Sound  order 
has  declined  as  compared  to  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  the  .seasonal  plan  which  it 
replaced. 

AUhoueh  results  under  the  plan  have 
been  beneficial,  experience  illustrates 
that  there  are  .some  changes  which  would 
make  it  more  effective  as  well  as  more 
acceptable  to  local  producers. 

We  have  to  keep  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  the  class  I  base  plan  is  entirely 
•permi.'isive"  legislation.  It  can  be  put 
into  effect  onlv  if  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducers in  the  market  vote  by  referendum 
to  accept  It.  Should  the  producers  wish  to 
get  nd  of  the  plan,  they  can  do  so  at  any 
time  with  a  simple  majority  vote. 
Why  have  not  more  markets  adopted 

this  plan'' 

In  the  first  place,  th?  Department  ol 
•\uriculture  has  clang  to  a  very  inflexible 
interpretation     of     the     •'rcpre.sentative 
period"  dunnci  which  producers  establish 
their    "history   of    production."   If   they 
were  not  preducnu  uurins^  the  period  se- 
lected, then  they  arc  forever  doomed  to 
the    status    of    "new    producers."    The 
amendment  I  iiin  offenna  would  permit 
the  Department  to  compute  bases  on  a 
more  rt:'xiblo  pattern.  For  example,  in- 
dividnal  marketm:  histories  and  market 
conditions  would  have  more  of  a  reign  in 
dcterminm'::    a   ba.se.    The   amendment, 
then,  would  •unfreeze"  the  base. 

Under  present  law.  new  producers  ac- 
qure  a  b.is"  bv  transfer  or,  as  is  more 
common,  only  "if  there  are  new  sales  in 
the  maiket.  And  even  then  they  are 
treated  as  new  producers  only  on  a 
moiith-to-month  basis.  This  provision  is 
(Msit'.vtlv  irightening,  for  a  decline  m 
market  sales  could  v.upe  out  the  new  pro- 
ducers. My  amendment  would  permit 
new  producers  to  earn  a  base. 

Because  increased  sales  must  go  first 
to  new  producers,  the  old  producers  have 
no  share  in  market  growth.  And  since 
the  excess  milk  is  frequently  marketed 
;it  a  higher  price,  the  existing  producers 
are  therefore  treated  unfairly.  Dissatis- 
: action  with  this  feature  of  the  1965  act 
has  caused  .some  dain.-men  to  lose  sight 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination 
which  the  plan  has  offered  them,  com- 
pared to  the  evils  of  blend  pricing.  My 
amendment  will  allow  existing  producers 
to  share  :n  market  growth  and  thereby 
retain  producer  incentive. 

The  current  law  specifically  eliminates 
the  obligation  of  base  holders  to  supply 
the  market.  Yet.  the  base  plan  itself  is 
almost  a  contractual  relationship,  for 
having  a  base  implies  an  obligation  to 
deUver.  In  the  Pu-^et  Sound  market,  there 
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is  a  tendency  to  hoard  the  base  until 
prices  rise,  then  cash  in  big.  This  creates 
mstability.  My  amendment  would  drop 
the  portion  of  the  cm  i-nt  act  which  al- 
lows ba.se  holders  to  be  unresponsive  to 
the  requirements  of  the  market.  Under 
unusual   circumstances,   of   course,    the 
local  hardship  com,mittee  could  i:ive  re- 
lief to  a  producer  amiss  in  his  deliveries. 
The  claE.>  I  base  plan  luper.seded  that 
portion   of   the   Agricultural   Marketing 
and  Adjustment  Act  of  1937  under  which 
simple  s?asonal  1-year  iKise  plans  were 
included  in  marketing  orders.  If  the  law 
is  permitted  to  expire,  then  there  would 
be  no   authority  for  even  the  simplest 
plans.  The  amendment  which  I  oiTer  re- 
institutes  authority  for  the  simplest  of 
plans  as  well  as  for  variation  of  producer 
prices  as  a  seasonal  pro.iuction-levelin!? 

device.  _,    . 

.\s  I  mentioned  before.  Mr.  Cliairman, 
this  amendment  will  help  the  dairy 
farmer  and  help  to  save  money.  Ap- 
proval by  the  House  will  be  a  meanmsful 
step  in  assisting  our  family  dairies. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
t-entlcman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  LAIRD.  There  is  som.e  misunoer- 
standing  as  to  whether  the  amencment 
offered  bv  the  pentleman  from  Wa.shing- 
ton  is  to' the  Smith  of  Iowa  4-year  .nib- 
stitute.  or  to  the  1-ycar  bill  as  reported 
from  committee. 

I  believe  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
this  amendment  is  to  the  bill,  and  not  to 
the  substitute. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct.  This  is  an  amendment  to 
the  bill,  and  the  timing  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  timed  precisely  ^vith  the 
timing  of  the  bill.  . 

Mr  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yitid 
further,  but  if  the  amendment  offerea  bv 
the  gentleman  from  lova   'Mr.  Smith l 
is  adopted,  then  the  amendment  offered 
by    the    gentleman    from    Wa.shin^tjn 
would  be  wiped  out.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  Members  understand  tins,  be- 
cause this  amendment  deserves  consid- 
eration and  support.  If  the  Smith  .sub- 
stitute is  adopted  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  is  needed  to  make  certain 
corrections    in    milk    markelinn    oroers 
would  be  completely  wiped  out.  I  support 
the    gentleman    from    Washington    and 
urge  that  his   amendment  be   adopted. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect; that  is  the  parliamentary  situation. 
Mr.  FELLY,  ^Ir.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wou.d 
like  to  tell  mv  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Washinston  i  Mr.  Meehs].  that  I  have 
had  confirmed  to  me  the  statements 
which  he  has  just  made,  and  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  them,  and  to  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  I  am  supporting 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 


I  rise  in  sunuo/t  of  Lhe  :>,entlt  nian  s 
amenamcnt.  I  am  ^lad  the  gentleman 
brought  it  up  at  this  tima  because  the 
very  am.ndmtnt  that  tiie  geut.em.n  is 
s:.eakin^  abDUt  ;S  vvhat  wc  inieiiued  waen 
foe  Class  i  bust  plai  was  ci.aLl'U  m  the 
preset  law.  We  intended  that  the  new 
produceis  .vouid  be  taken  care  ci  as  well 
as  liardshiiJ  cases,  but  wc  did  not  want 
to  prevent  the  old  prouuccvs  irom .getting 
■,n  ncreasp  Also  with  a  longer  period  oi 
tim'e  than  1  vcii:  lor  e-'-tiVo  ishmg  prcduc- 
t'on  base  averages,  the  prcgram  will 
function  better  as  wc  intended. 

I  believe  tliis  umendmei.t  ,;io'nd  be 
adopted  if  :hc  clars  I  base  plan  -.vhrjh  the 
Congress  r.^.s  adortcd  is  leaUy  -Oing  to 
function  '-.ror^erly. 

■"t--  IvlEKD3  rh.c  gentleman  lie. ^1  Min- 
nr'sotn  i.-.  right.  Some  of  the  thi-.g?  v.e 
are  i^.sking  for  m  thi.'--  amendment  we 
thought  wc  had  in.ludcd  when  we  i.assed 
the  class  I  bi.se  I'lar  in  19S5. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin  .Mi,  Chan - 
man.  v.-ill  the  uentlonv.--n  yield? 

Mr.  rviEEDS  I  yield  to  the  ent  eiran 
Irom  W..-consin. 

Mr  STETQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  '-  nnn- 
man.'l  a|)nreciat-  the  gentleman  y.eld- 


In  testimony  before  the  committee,  'he 
National  M'Ik  P-oducers  Fedrmfon 
ral-ed  'he  n,  int.^  which  this  amenarne;-.t 
is  intended  to  correct,  and  I  want  to  as- 
sociate mv.sclf  with  the  remarks  of  the 
■entleman  from  W.vshington  in  suj^port 
of  the  ;.m.endmont.  It  wcul.;]  be  mo,^t  un- 
lo-tun.n-  if  the  cfl'orts  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  were  to  go  for  nau.ht 
;3fcao..se  of  the  e  immittee-s  rcfu,".l  to 
H'lort  any  amendment.  I  hope  this 
M-nendment  is  a:io'  ted  I'  will  improve 
the  19G5  act. 

Mr  MEEDS  Mr.  Chairman,  m  con- 
elvsicn  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
amendment  has  the  support  of  all  peo- 
ple knowledgeable  in  the  dairy  field.  It 
has  the  .support  on  the  merits  of  the  ma- 
ioritv  .side,  and  it  has  the  :.upport  on 
'•l,e  mcri's  of  tr.e  rankirp  minority  Mem- 
ber "on  the  minority  side.  I  have  heard 
no  opposition  to  the  ainendm-nl  I  urge 
thPt  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
luimber  of  v.ords. 

Mr    Chairman.  I  ri'^e  in  opposition  to 
'h'-^  hill  I  believe  that  as  we  con.sider  the 
,'.xt-nsion  of  Il■.^s  nro:-^r;;m  we  have  got^to 
ropci  ier  it  at  two  levels:  Fir.st.  not  what 
ihP  nroerr.m  has  rone  for  the  larming 
community,  the  agricultural  mrlustry  Ox 
A^me-ica,  but  what  it  has  uone  to  the 
a<^ricultural  industry  of  America:    and 
second,  the  effect  on  the  coimtry  at  large. 
Before    we    con.sider    extending    th.s 
program  let  us  look  at  the  .M.atus  of  the 
agricultural  community  after  tins  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  for  severs  1  year^. 
Take   the   situation  with   wheat.   We 
have  a  forecast  for  1968  of  a  record-si/e 

wheat  crop.  ,      ■    -^ 

So  we  have  not  reduced  or  lim.t.- 
production. 

We  have  a  wheat  price  lower  than  any 
price  for  wheat  for  years.  We  have  a 
wheat  parity  ratio  of  51  percent,  as  ot 
January  of  this  year.  The  cost  of  pm- 
rtucins  a  wheat  crop  this  year  is  troine 
to  equal  last  yeor's  record  high  cost. 
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Let  us  look  at  corn  Production  will 
be  15  percent  above  the  average  this 
year,  so  the  controLs  are  not  having  any 
appreciable  effect 

The  price  will  again  be  at  a  new  low 
for  all  recent  years 

The  parity  ratio  for  corn  as  of  Jan- 
uary Is  only  65  percent.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing this  year's  crop  will  oe  up  to  the 
record  high  of  $1,400,000,000.  thereby 
increasing  the  cost-price  squeeze  on  the 
average  farmer 

Mr  Chairman,  these  are  ba^lc  com- 
modity figures  which  reflect  on  whether 
or  not  this  program  is  a  success  or  a 
failure.  They  are  factual  and  totally  ob- 
jective and  they  indicate  the  prosrram 
has  been  a  failure  We  certainly  ought 
not  to  extend  a  failure. 

Let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
gram on  the  operation  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  In  the  first  30 
years  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's existence  in  the  years  1933  to  1963. 
total  Government  expenditure  of  $10. 


624.000.006  -was    made    for 


wheat,    feed 


grains,  aneTcotton.  However,  during  the 
last  4  years,  the  years  1963  through  1967, 
the  cost  for  these  purposes  ha.s  been  $9.- 
906.000.000.  practically  doubl:n>?  the  total 
expenditure  of  the  operation 

We  see  today  after  35  years  of  sub- 
sidv  and  control  and  the  expenditure  of 
$20  billion  of  tax  money,  that  parity  In 
1968  stands  at  only  73  percent,  the  low- 
est raw  or  unadjusted  figure  in  years. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  effect  on  the 
country  at  :ari;e  We  are  lalkim:  today 
ab<out  a  further  commitment  of  expendi- 
tures of  $3  billion  Y^n  we  have  been 
told  that  we  have  to  watch  what  happens 
to  the  dollar  and  especially  what  we  do 
to  the  dollar  We  have  been  told  about 
the  enormou.'-  expenses  that  face  the 
countrv  and  the  need  for  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  fiscal  matters  Not  only 
do  we  face  vast  expense  before  we  end 
the  '.var  m  Vietnam,  but  in  solving  the 
problems  that  exist  at  home  both  m 
rural  areas  and  in  the  cities  Educational 
investment  of  unprecedented  size  is 
ahead  of  us.  and  the  whole  spectrum  of 
proper  national  concerns  requires  that 
we  establish  rational  priorities 

I  raise  a  very  serious  question  as  to 
whether  we  can  invest  $3  billion  more 
in  a  protiram  that  has  be"n  demonstrated 
on  the  record  to  have  failed  and  ask 
whether  we  should  take  S3  billion  from 
the  national  economy  and  commit  It  as 
far  ahead  as  \*.e  are  asked  to  do  here: 
particularly  in  a  national  election  year 
wh;n  we  are  t;oin'~'  to  cho.^se  a  new 
President  who  will  have  a  new  farm  pro- 
gram—I  think  It  is  complete  and  total 
folly 

If  we  do  not  recognize  the  term  'fis- 
cal responsibility'  ;n  this  case,  it  has 
very   little  meaning. 

Rather  than  to  extend  this  program. 
we  ouaht  to  be  looking  for  some  means 
to  terminate  it  and  for  a  positive  con- 
structive and  meaningful  farm  program 
which  will  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done. 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  m  op- 
position to  the  amendment 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  would  direct  its  attention  to 
the  amendment. 


We  have  debated  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill  several  times  and  I 
feel  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day.  it  is 
better  to  consider  the  amendment  that 
js  before  us  rather  than  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  bill,  with  which  I  hope 
the  membership  is  familiar 

The  specific  amendment  before  us  is 
one  for  which  I  would  expect  to  vote  if 
It  were  simply  a  bill  coming  before  our 
committee  nr  coming  before  the  House, 
But.  frankly.  I  believe  this  Ls  a  good 
example  of  the  futility  of  commu  in  here 
with  all  kinds  of  leijislation  and  simply 
trying  to  hook  it  on  to  a  train  that  is 
passing  and  get  a  free  ride  That  Is  all 
that  is  happening  here  and  I  do  not  think 
I  would  be  particularly  disturbed  if  I 
thought  this  was  the  only  boxcar  that 
you  were  going  to  hook  on. 

But  I  know  and  you  know  that  if  this 
amendment  Is  placed  on  this  bill,  there 
will  be  a  dozen  meritorious  amendments 
that  will  be  brought  out  here,  all  with 
no  relation  to  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
bill,  but  will  be  intended  to  correct  some 
kind  of  specific  evil. 

I  said  in  my  comments  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  that,  of  course,  this  bill 
is  not  perfect   The  present  program  has 
Its   weaknesses.    It   has   many   of   them. 
I  can  point  out  just  as  many  of  them  as 
can   the   distinguished   gentleman    from 
Washington.    But    you    cannot    correct 
them  all  here  on  the  floor  Most  of  those 
things  should  be  considered  in  commit- 
tee   I   do  not  know   why   this   was   not 
brought  before  the  committee   1  suppose 
It  simply  occurred  to  some  of  those  who 
are   now   interested   in   this   that    when 
this  bill  came  along  that  here  was  a  way 
to  get  this  through  without  taking  the 
time  to  have  committee  hearings  on  it. 
Frankly,  that  is  a  bad  way  to  legislate. 
I    think    the    iientleman    has   a   good 
idea.   We  had   that   kind   of   milk   pro- 
gram for  a  long  time   I  was  m  the  dairy 
business  myself  for  11  years.  I  think  this 
is  a  good  idea    But  I  do  not  think  that 
this  is  the  place  nor  the  way  nor  the 
time  to  bring  such  an  amendment  be- 
fore us 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  this  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  will  join 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  vote 
for  this  bill  without  amendments.  This 
bill  wac  a  rather  well  thought  out  bill. 
If  we  go  to  putting  all  kinds  of  amend- 
ments on  It,  no  matter  how  good  they 
are,  they  will  upset  the  balance  that  we 
have  obtained.  I  think  it  has  been  worth 
while  to  obtain  the  balance  that  we 
have,  and  I  hope  we  keep  that. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  POAGE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
aware  there  are  no  marketing  orders  m 
Arkansas.  Mississippi,  Texas.  Oregon, 
and  Michigan,  whicli  are  awaiting  the 
results  of  this  bill  before  they  start. 

Mr  Chairman,  you  know  very  well 
that  If  they  do  not  get  started,  if  it  takes 
them  as  long  as  it  took  the  Puget  Sound 
area,  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  to  get 
this  marketing  order  set  up,  by  the  time 
this  legislation  expires  they  will  not  have 
this. 


Mr  POAGE  I  full  well  recognize  that 
the  gentleman  has  a  case  that  he  feels 
needs  attention,  and  I  do  not  question 
but  what  It  does  need  attention.  How- 
ever. I  recognize  there  are  many  other 
cases  that  need  attention.  We  think  we 
need  reforms  in  the  cotton  program 
There  are  those  who  think  we  need  re- 
forms in  the  wheat  program  and  every 
other  program. 

I  think  they  need  reforms  in  those 
programs  and  need  them  now.  But  we  do 
have  a  bill  with  a  pretty  good  balance 
here  that  does  not  do  anything  except 
extend  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
work  out  the  details  of  programs  next 
vear  On  that,  it  .seems  to  me.  we  can  all 
agree.  Maybe  we  could  all  agree  upon 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  But  there  will  be  other 
amendments  proposed  on  which  we  can- 
not agree. 

And  if  we  are  going  to  let  this  be  the 
vehicle  to  which  all  kinds  of  legislation 
will  be  attached,  it  merely  means  the  de- 
struction of  this  bill.  I  think  this  bill  is 
far  too  important  to  weight  it  down,  kill 
it  with  a  batch  of  amendments  that 
should  be  considered  on  their  own  merits 
in  .separate  legislation. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
I  ri.se  in  .support  of  the  amendment  I 
wonder  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wa.shington  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that,  to  many  of  us  in  the 
large  cities,  many  of  the.se  issues  that 
come  before  us  involving  farm  programs 
continue  to  be  extremely  complex.  It  is 
true  that  we  do  leave  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee  a  great  deal  of  judgment,  as 
we  do  on  many  other  subjects  to  other 
committees.  But  recently  Mr.  Richard 
Orr.  a  very  distinguished  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribime.  wrote  an  excellent  .'se- 
ries on  American  farming. 

He  pointed  out  that  despite  all  of  the 
efforts  to  save  the  farmer,  ffxims  in 
.America  are  getting  bigger,  and  there  are 
less  and  less  farmers  remaining  on  the 
farms 

He  did  point  out  one  significant  thing. 
and  that  is  why  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate  very  carefully.  Mr  Orr 
pointed  out  that  farming  continues  to  be 
the  biggest,  the  largest,  single  industry  in 
this  country.  In  light  of  this,  obviously 
we  in  the  cities  have  a  deep  interest  in 
this  subject. 

It  occurs  to  me  though  that  if  we  have 
these  grain-support  programs — and  we 
have  had  them  for  all  these  years  be- 
cause most  of  these  programs  came  in 
during  the  time  of  the  depression— then 
we  ought  to  try  to  make  them  work. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  here 
that  the  great  depression  of  the  thirties 
started  on  the  American  farm  and 
worked  its  way  into  the  cities.  Tliai  is 
why  we  in  the  cities  have  a  keen  inter- 
est in  this  farming  legislation  But  it 
seems  to  me  there  has  been  no  signifi- 
cant and  meaningful  change  in  these 
programs  in  the  last  30  years.  Certainly 
there  has  not  been  in  the  10  years  I  have 
been  here. 

I  hear  the  very  same  twople  who  today 
argue  very  tenaciously  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  say  that  we  ought  to  rewrite 
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the  whole  welfare  program  of  America, 
becau.se  it  does  not  fit  the  needs  of  today. 
I  agree  with  them.  The  welfare  pro- 
gram was  written  when  this  country  had 
14  million  uriemployed.  Today  we  have  a 
manpower  shortage. 

So  I  auitc  that  the  welfare  program 
ought  to  be  rewritten  to  meet  the  neetls 
of  the  times.  But  I  also  agree  that  this 
farm  program  ought  to  be  rewritten  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  Both  the 
welfare  program  and  the  farm  program 
are  a  hangover  from  the  depression  days 
three  decades  a^o  and  need  a  complete 
overhauling. 

So  here  is  the  gentleman  who.  as  I 
understand  it— if  I  understand  his 
amendment— is  trying  to  bring  this  bill 
up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  I  am 
inclined  to  support  the  gentleman,  be- 
cause if  the  amendment  does  what  he 
says  it  will  do,  then  we  are  certainly 
moving  forward  to  make  this  bill  more 
acceptable  to  many  of  us  in  the  cities. 
Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman will  be  happy  to  know  that  in  the 
first  6  months  under  this  Puget  Sound 
marketing  order,  the  surplus  in  that  area. 
which  prior  to  adoption  of  the  action 
had  been  the  heaviest  sui-plus  area  out- 
side the  gentleman's  own  area  and  gen- 
erally m  the  United  States— the  surplus 
in  iliat  area  has  come  down  three  times 
.IS  compared  to  other  no-marketing  areas 
and  twice  that  of  some  others. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  said  earlier,  that  if 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Orr  said  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,   farming   continues   to  be  the 
largest  single  industry  in   this  country, 
then  all  of  us  have  a  keen  interest  in  it. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  support  these  bills, 
but  I  must  tell  the  Members  that  when 
I  .see   the  same  formulas  brought  here 
year  after  year,  and  I  see  so  many  peo- 
ple  moving   to   our  cities  and  creating 
huge    social  problems  in  our  cities,  be- 
cause the  farm  program  is  not  helping 
ihem.  I  must  continue  to  have  serious 
reservations  about  this  bill. 

Manv  of  our  colleagues  plead  for  sup- 
port of"  this  bill  and  then  close  their  eyes 
to  the  problems  of  the  big  cities.  When 
I  hear  Mr.  Orr  tell  me  farms  have  grown 
from  230  acres  to  370  acres— which 
means  bigger  and  bigger  corporations 
are  taking  over  the  farms,  and  the  little 
farmers  we  intend  to  help  with  this  legis- 
lation are  not  being  helped— then,  my 
colleagues.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
vote  against  this  legislation.  Until  this 
committee  does  bring  meaningful  legis- 
lation to  the  House,  I  shall  continue  op- 
iwsing  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  the  uentleman  from  Illinois  I  Mr. 
PrciNSKil.  but  I  do  with  most  of  what 
he  has  just  said  about  the  farm  proaram. 
Through  the  years  we  have  simply 
tried  to  make  something  out  of  almost 
nothma.  This  farm  program  must  be 
changed.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  a  1-year 
extension,  and  it  will  be  in  hope  that 
next  year  the  committee  will  uive  .serious 
consideration  for  the  first  time  since 
the  late   1920's  to  a  cost-of-production 


program  for  farmers.  It  is  too  detailed  to 
go  into  at  length  in  the  limited  time  I 
have,  but  I  am  sure  the  veteran  members 
of  the  committee  will  remember  back  in 
the  late  twenties  wlien  Congress   twice 
passed  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  with  its 
formula   of   cost   of   production   plus   a 
reasonable  profit  to  farmers  for  the  food 
necessary  for  domestic  consumption,  to- 
gether with  a  provision  that  only   the 
world  price  would  be  paid  for  surpluses. 
In  those  days  when  there  was  intense 
rivalry  among   farm  organizations,  but 
every  farm  organization  in  this  country. 
without  a  single  exception,  came  before 
Congress  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  behalf  of  the  McNary-Hauaen  bill.  I 
regret  that  although  it  was  twice  pas.sed 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it  was  also 
twice  vetoed  by  a  Republican  President. 
Let  us  start  early  next  year  to  do  that 
which  is  necessary  to  be  done.  Let  us  see 
to  it  that  the  farmer  obtains  a  cost-of- 
production  price  for  feedinsj  the  people 
of  this  country  and  if  he  is  foolish  enough 
to  raise  a  huge  surplus,  let  him  take  the 
world  price  and  the  risk  of  being  able  to 
sell  in  world  markets.  With  such  a  pro- 
gram   we    could    abolish    the    army    of 
bureaucrats  now  running  around  telling 
the  farmers  how  to  operate. 

With  respect  to  corporation  farming,  it 
is  time  State  legislatures  awakened  to 
what  is  happening  and  enacted  gradu- 
ated land  taxes.  The  effective  way  to  meet 
the  corporate  farming  problem  as  op- 
posed to  family-size  farms,  is  with 
graduated  land  taxes  enacted  by  the 
various  Gtates. 

Yes.  let  us  have  a  farm  program  that 
will  do  something  effective  for  the 
farmer.  Let  us  stop  this  business  of 
forcing  the  farmer  to  sell  at  world  prices 
and  buy  on  American  prices.  In  other 
words,  sell  on  an  oi>en  market  and  buy 
on  a  closed  market. 

The  farmer  today  has  little  idea,  when 
he  loads  a  truck  or  railroad  car  with 
livestock  and  ships  it  to  the  stockyards 
what,  specifically,  he  is  going  to  get  for 
the  livestock.  But  the  railroad  or  the 
trucking  company  knows  to  the  dollar 
what  it  will  get  for  transporting  the 
livestock. 

So  it  goes  for  the  farmer,  all  up  and 
down  the  line. 

The   farmer  is  told  exactly   what  he 
must  pay  when  he  buys  a  tractor  or  com- 
bine, but  he  does  not  know  what   he  is 
going  to  get  for  his  i^ioducts  which  pro- 
vide the  income  to  buy  the  tractor.  He 
knows  that  the  Gary  steel  mills  are  going 
to  get  cost  of  production  plus  a  profit  for 
the   steel   they   sell   that  goes  into   the 
tractor.  And  the  laboring  man  working 
in  those  steel  mills  knows  wnac  he  >rill 
be  paid  for  the  work  which  goes  into  the 
steel  which  in  turn  ^;oes  into  the  tractor. 
Now    let    us    do    something    for    the 
farmer.  For  the  first  time  since  the  late 
1920's,  let  us  give  him  what  he  ought  to 
have— the  kind  of  program  that  wDl  give 
him  his  fair  share  of  the  national  in- 
come of  this  country.  He  is  not  getting 
it  under  this  program. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  an 
engagement  which  I  made  in  January, 
which  I  cannot  break.  If  I  were  here 
when  the  vote  is  taken  I  would  vote 
against  this  bill. 


Mr  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  could 
not  hear  what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that 
I  cannot  stay  until  the  vote  is  taken  be- 
cause I  have  an  engagement  I  made  in 
January,  and  these  people  have  aone  to 
a  great  deal  of  expense  for  the  affair 
toniaht,  and  I  promised  to  be  their 
.speaker.  It  might  be  their  loss,  but  I  have 
to  tio  anyway. 

If  I  were  present  when  the  vote  is 
taken.  I  would  vote  against  this  bill,  for 
obvious  reasons. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
aentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Why  do  we  not  get  to 
the  vote  pretty  quickly,  then? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  '/o 
along  with  that. 

If  tlie  gentleman  would  allow  it.  and 
if  the  Chair  would  go  along  with  it.  I 
would  move  the  previous  question  .so  that 
I  could  vote. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requ'sitc 
number  of  words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Meeds  amend- 
ment. I  do  .so  becau.se  it  is  my  conviction 
it  will  give  my  dairy  farmers  who  are 
fiuid  milk  producers  an  opportunity  to 
develop  throuah  the  public  hearing  proc- 
ess a  class  I  base  plan  which  could  '.^ive 
them  more  flexibility  in  manacina  their 
production  output,  and  a  more  reason- 
able opportunity  to  obtain  a  better  bl'  nd 
price  without  increasing  the  class  I  ijrice 
to  the  consumer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wa.shington  !  Mr.  MeedsI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

,\MENDMENT    OFFERED    IJY     .MR-    NEl.SEN 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.■\mpndment  offered  by  Mr  Nei.sen  On 
)).ige  1.  Una  3,  immediately  ufler  ■Tli.c"  in- 
sert "I  a) ". 

On  page  2,  immediately  .ifter  line   10    lu- 

"(b)  Such  An  Is  rurther  amended  oy  ad- 
ding at  the  end  of  title  VII  thereof  the  lol- 
lowlng: 

■•'Sec.  710.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  uther 
provision  of  law.  any  producer  who  for  any 
calendar  vear  after  1969  is  eligible  for  p.ty- 
ments  aggregating  less  than  $1,000  under  a.l 
programs  which  are  provided  for  or  extended 
\inder  the  provisions  of  this  Act  other  than 
this  section  shall  be  paid  with  respect  to  that 
vear  a  supplemental  payment  which  is  equal 
to   the   lesser  of   the   following: 

■■■(1)  5  per  centum  of  the  .iBgregar^.- 
amount  of  such  payments. 

■  •,2(  the  difference  between  '■I  uou  and 
the  aggregate  amount  of  .'-uch  paymen-.s, 

••'(b>  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  in  the  C-.se  of  any  producer  en- 
titled to  payments  for  any  calendar  year  after 
1969  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  .imount 
of  .$10,000  under  all  programs  provided  :or 
or  extended  under  ihe  provisions  of  this  Act 
other  than  this  section,  the  amount  of  such 
p.u-ments  with  respect  to  that  year  to  which 
the  producer  would  otherwise  be  entiiled 
shall  be  reduced  m  accordance  with  this  sub- 
section. If  -.he  aggregate  amount  of  the  pay- 
ments is—  --nnnn 
•  •ill  .ver  $10,000  but  not  over  soOOOO. 
the    reduction    is    10-     of    the    excess    over 

■■'•(2i    over   $.50  000  but   not  over   $100,000. 
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the  reduc-.on  Is  ^4  000  plus  20-;  of  the  excess 
over  »50,000, 

i3»  over  $100  000  but  not  over  »500.00<J, 
the  reduction  is  »l4.00O  plus  30"o  of  the  ex- 
ceoa  over  »100.000 

(4)  over  $500  000  but  not  over  $1,000  000 
the  rKlii-tl-in  la  $134  000  plus  40  o  of  the 
excess    .ver  $500  000 

•  (5i  over  $1,000,000,  the  reduction  Is 
$334  DOO  plus  50'o  of  the  excess  over 
$  1  OOO  000 

■•■(CI  For  the  parp<ii«a  of  this  section. 
payments  InMude  the  dollar  value  i  is  de- 
termined by  the  Serretiry  of  Ajjrlcultorei 
of  a:\"  piiymenu^-ln-lcind  made  to  i  producer 
but  do  not  incluJe  the  .amount  of  any  price 
support  loan  made  to  a  producer  '  " 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
partment of  A«r'.cuiture  in  the  1367  cal- 
endar year  paid  a  little  under  S3  billion 
to  2  5  million  farmers  m  producer  pay- 
ments under  the  various  ASCS  pro- 
itram.s. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  pn)i?ram  is  to 
protect  commodity  pnces  so  that  farm- 
ers may  receive  an  income  cliJser  to 
parity 

Under  :r.f»  present  program,  the  great 
bulk  oi  the  money  k';x>s  t.)  the  wealthy 
commorciai  and  corptirate  farmcis.  In 
1967  leo.s  than  1  3  percent  of  the  partici- 
pating farmers  received  almost  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  spent  by  the 
ASCS  Over  $700  million  was  paid  to  the 
top  31.000  farms.  I  would  like  to  in^^rl 
m  the  Re.osd  at  this  point  a  distribution 
table  of  the  ASCS  payments  for  1967. 

Some  Members  of  this  body  have  pro- 
posed that  we  eliminate  all  payments 
over  SIO.OOO  I  would  support  this  pro- 
posal except  '.hat  the  aim  of  the  program 
to  reduce  production  would  be  thwarted, 
and  the  farms  that  would  normally  re- 
ceive payments  over  $10,000  would  place 
all  their  e.xcess  land  into  production. 
This  would  tend  to  create  an  oversupply 
and  drive  pnces  down. 

I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  ot  1965  aimed 
at  reducing  the  amount  of  payments  the 
lartie  corpoiat.on  farms  receive  My  pro- 
positi is  to  have  a  sliding  scale  to  trim 
payments  over  $10,000  If  a  payment 
woiUd  be  between  $10,000  and  $50,000, 
this  amendment  would  allow  a  payment 
of  SIO.OOO  plus  90  percent  of  the  amount 
over  $10,000  If  a  payment  would  nor- 
mally be  between  $50,000  and  $100,000. 
thi.>  amendment  would  allow  a  payment 
of  $46,000  plus  30  percent  of  the  amount 
over  S50  000  If  a  payment  would  nor- 
mally be  between  SIOO.OOO  and  S500.000. 
thi.>  .tmendment  would  allow  a  payment 
uf  $86  000  plus  70  percent  of  the  amount 
over  SIOO.OOO.  If  a  payment  woula  nor- 
mally be  between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000, 
this  amendment  would  allow  a  payment 
of  $366,000  plus  60  percent  of  the  amount 
over  $500,000  If  a  payment  would  nor- 
mally be  over  51.000.000.  this  amendment 
would  allow  a  payment  of  $666,000  plus 
50  percent  of  the  amount  over  $1,000,000. 
My  scale  of  payments  has  its  prece- 
dent in  the  Suuar  Act.  Under  the  pro- 
k;r.im  set  lorth  in  that  act.  su.ear  pro- 
d'lcers  are  guen  a  supplemental  payment 
for  tho  sugar  beets  they  produce  These 
payments  are  based  on  a  sliding  scale  so 
that  the  largest  producers  receive  the 
.^m.iUes:  per  hundredweight  bonus. 

I   would  emphasize  that  my   plan  to 
slim  down  the  highest  payments  is  not  a 


■payment  ceiling."  no  more  than  the 
graduated  income  tax  puUs  a  ceiling  on 
income. 

On  the  contrary,  my  proposal  is  geared 
at  giving  the  .smaller  fanner  a  more 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  fann 
income 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  525 
of  the  largest  famis  and  farm  corpora- 
tions in  America  receive  $95  million,  the 
entire  State  of  Minnesota  with  its  1 14.000 
farms  receives  $95,250,735 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
would  provide  that  farmers  who  receive 


payments  less  limn  $1,000  receive  a  sup- 
plemenUl  payment  of  5  percent,  or  the 
dilTerence  between  the  payment  they 
would  otherwise  receive  and  1,000. 
wlnchever  Is  less 

Tiius  tacet  of  my  amendment  would 
!ielp  redistribute  farm  payments  to  farms 
m  need  It  would  bring  assistance  to 
1.805.000  .small  fanners  participating  in 
.ASCS  programs 

The  total  etiect  of  both  parts  of  my 
amendment  would  result  in  savings  of 
.several  millions  of  dollars,  while  preserv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  fann  programs. 


NATIONAL  TOTALS 


Ring*  of  total  plymtnts 


Number  at 
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Peicent 
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Total  amount 


Percent 
diilribution 


Less  than  J1IW_ 
J'.W  to  $199  99 
yiJO  to  t499  99 
J500  to  S699  99 
J700  to  V999  99 
SI  JO)  to  $1  .'99  19 
12  iXW  to  y  999  99 
J3 1)()0  to  ^3  999  39 
M  nno  to  V»  999  99 
Jb.OOO  10  V  W  99 
J7  iOO  to  S9  999  99 
JIO.'XX)  to  $U  399  99 
$15,000  to  y  4  999  W 
$?5.000  to  $*9  999  39 
JSO.OOO  to  $99  999  99 
JlJO.OOOto  J199  399  )9 
tSOO.OOO  to  $999  999  99 
SI.jOO.OOO  Kid  3ver 

^uhtotal 
Un'lulnbjled  lunds 


393.  S92 

i&,81 
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11.00 

S89.  U32 

23.67 

261. 2U9 

10  50 

268.134 

10  77 

385.181 

15  48 

127.215 

5.11 

67.  350 

2.51 

36, 253 

1.46 

41.  738 

1  68 

18.2*4 

.73 

15.415 

62 

9.894 

.40 

4.843 

.19 

1.285 

.05 

388 

.02 

IS 
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S 

(') 

$16,770,939 

40.616,530 

198.429.778 

155.206,576 

225.031.276 

533.706.030 

309.357,690 

?15. 145,947 

161.384.736 

252.629.409 

157.163.180 

188.J18.214 

186.931.86< 

161  642.  642 

64.603.708 

64,883,041 

9.556.372 

10.889,036 


2.4SS.S74 


loaoo 


2.970.886.9S8 
III.  102.647 


0,56 

1.37 

6.68 

S.23 

7.58 

17.97 

10.41 

7.24 

5.45 

8.50 

5.29 

6.27 

6.29 

5.44 

2.85 

2.18 

.32 

.37 

100.00 


Toat. 


2,4M.574     3.031,969.625 


•  0  005  peccenlof  leu. 

I  realize  that  this  has  been  debated 
and  I  also  must  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  Mr.  LangenI 
made  a  very  good  point  when  he  sug- 
gested that  rewriting  a  bill  on  the  fl  ;or 
is  not  an  easy  matter. 

I  wo^ald  like  to  aLso  say  to  the  disim- 
ttuished  ^'cntleman  from  Texas  Mr 
PoAGEl  that  he  has  presented  his  case 
very  well  and  I  realize  the  problems  with 
which  he  has  been  faced  out  here  on  the 
•ioor.  However,  it  is  my  further  belief 
that  a  Uttle  dialog  is  advantageous  re- 
gardless of  whether  .imendments  are 
adopted  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr    PO.AGE.  Mr    Cliairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment, 
would     otherwise     receive     and     $1,000, 

Mr  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mir.nesota  -^o  very  well  stated,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  discussed  and  talked  about 
not  only  once,  but  twice.  Uiree  times:  this 
afternoon,  yesterday,  and  the  day  before. 
It  has  been  di.scu.ssed  for  3  long  days  I 
realize  that  the  gentleman  has  brouuht 
us  some  new  calculations.  I  recoi;nize  he 
IS  seeking  an  answer  to  a  most  serious 
problem  I  may  be  too  conscious  of  the 
actions  of  the  committee  but  I  feel  that 
the  determination  ni  this  sort  of  thing 
can  best  be  made  in  the  committee  and 
not  on  the  floor  under  these  circum- 
stances, particularly  at  this  hour. 

Therefore.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  .imendnient  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Trxas' 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  amendment  utiered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Nelsen  1 . 

T\\e  amendment  was  re.iected. 

.WIENDMTNT    OKFTRFD    HV     MP.     l_\Tr.\ 

Mr  Lu^TTA  Mr  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment  otTered  by  Mr  Latt.\:  On  p.ige 
J.  line  HI.  insert  the  lollowing: 

••Sec  2  Sertion  301  of  such  Act  Is  further 
.imended  by  adding  .it  the  end  thereof  the 
loUowinK: 

■  ■Notwiih.standlne  .iny  cither  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  level  o!  price  iupport  made 
available  to  wheal  and  leed  grain  cooperalors 
shall  not  be  less  than  100  per  centum  of  the 
pari'y  price  tiiereof.'  " 

Mr  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  that  4  6  mil- 
lion people  have  left  the  farms  of  our 
Nation  in  the  last  7  years.  They  have 
migrated  to  the  cities  I  do  not  have  to 
tell  my  city  friends  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem in  our  cities  because  of  this  migra- 
tion. We  have  seen  a  change  in  the 
administration's  thinking  on  this  prob- 
lem iuid  instead  of  urging  the  citizens 
of  the  rural  communities  to  go  to  the 
cities,  they  are  now  urging  the  rural 
people  to  stay  on  the  farms.  I  ask.  How 
can  they  stay  on  the  farms  at  today's 
farm  prices? 

We  belatedly  have  passed  some  pro- 
grams to  keep  our  farmers  on  the  farms 
and  out  of  the  cities,  but  there  must  be 
a  reason  why  these  farmers  have  mi- 
grated to  the  cities,  and  the  reason  is 
that  our  farmers  are  netting  only  73  per- 
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cent  of  pantv  for  their  products  as  the 
result  of  these  Democrat  programs.  This 
is  the  lowest  parity  has  been  in  30  years, 
and  this  period  goes  back  to  depression 

davs. 

My  amendment  will  bring  farm  income 
up  to  where  I  believe  it  should  be.  These 
programs  have  forced  a  reduction  m 
their  production  to  the  point  where  many 
fanners  are  forced  to  retire  from  farm- 
msj  If  mv  colleagues  have  been  home  re- 
cently and  have  taken  the  time  to  talk 
with  their  farmers,  they  know  that  they 
are  dissatisfied  with  today's  prices. 

I  called  a  farm  elevator  operator  in 
mv  district  today  for  the  current  price 
of'corn— it  was  93  cents  a  bushel.  At  this 
price  it  takes  2  bushels  of  corn  to  get 
a  $2  haircut.  Four  bushels  of  oats  are 
required  to  get  a  haircut,  or  2  bushels 
of  wheat.  These  farm  prices  are  clear- 
ly out  of  line.  Our  farmers  deserve  bet- 
ter prices  than  they  are  receiving. 

Here  is  what  my  amendment  would 
do  It  would  pay  farmers  $2.61  for  their 
wheat  this  is  100  percent  of  parity.  It 
would  pav  them  SI. 62  for  corn,  this  is 
100  percent  of  parity.  It  would  pay  them 
89  cents  a  bushel  for  their  oats,  this  is 
100  percent  of  parity. 

The  House  has  already  passed — witn- 
out  mv  vote— a  foreign  aid  bill  carrying 
a  S''  billion  price  tag  to  aid  countries 
around  the  world.  I  say  now  is  the  time 
to  do  something  for  the  farmers  of  our 
Nat' on  These  are  American  tax  dollars 
being  used  and  we  have  a  real  problem 
in  rural  America. 

The  administration  spends  billions  ol 
dollars  on  city  programs.  Why?  Because 
its  programs  have  forced  farmers  off 
their  faniis  and  into  the  cities.  If  we 
want  to  keep  the  farmers  on  the  farms, 
then  let  us  do  something  pricewise  for 
them  The  opportunity  is  before  us  and 
now  is  the  time— not  next  year,  or  the 
following  year,  or  5  years  hence— the 
problem  is  with  us  today.  It  will  be  with 
us  tomorrow  unless  action  is  taken  today. 
I  say  that  this  House  should  do  some- 
thing about  it  today— not  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tne 

gentleman  yield?  ,.,„_„„ 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  , 

Mr   GROSS.  Is  the  gentleman  s  pric- 
ing fixed  to  production  necessary  to  sup- 
ply domestic  consumption?       .    ^      ,  ,„ 
Mr.  LATTA.  No.  It  is  not.  It  is  fixed  to 
100  percent  of  parity. 

\s  I   have   indicated   previously,  the 
figures  are  S2.61  for  wheat.  $1.62  for  corn, 
and  89  cents  for  oats.  I  believe  these  sup- 
ports are  .iustified.  I  need  not  tell  the 
Members  of  this  House  how  much  infla- 
tion we  have  m  this  country.  I  need  not 
tell   the   Members   of    this   House   how 
much  the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  every- 
thing he  buys  as  the  result  of  this  inna- 
tion   I  need  not  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  how  much  the  price  of  a  tractor, 
or  a  combine,  or  a  plow,  or  a  fann  truck 
has  increased  in  price  as  the  result  of  this 
inflation  and  at  the  same  time  his  pnces 
have  been  going  down. 

I  say  it  is  high  time  Congress  does 
something  for  the  farmers  instead  of  do- 
ing something  to  them. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  my  amendment. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  v.'ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  yesterday 
I  tried  to  get  a  little  dialog  going  rela- 
tive to  the  conduct  of  Commodity  Credit. 
Back    2    vears    ago    Commodity    Credit 
dumped  47  million  bushels  of  corn  m  2 
days,  and  obviously  the  express  purpose 
was  to  hold  the  price  down,  and  was  so 
stated  by  the  party  that  has  the  Pres- 
ident. And  \ve  find  Commodity  Credit  is 
being  used  so  as   to  depress   the  price, 
which   I    am   sure   we   do   not    want   to 
happen. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol  the  uen- 
tleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 
■    The   question    is    on    the    amendment 
offered    by    the    s'entleman    from    Ohio 

IMr.LATTAl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Latta)  thc>rc 
were — ayes  31.  noes  72. 

So  the  amendment  was  re.ucttd. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    i;enlleman    from 

Texas ^ 

Mr.  AREND3.  Mr.  Chairman,  resevvinc 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  on  all  amend- 
ments to  the  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  on  all  amendments  to 

the  bill.  ^.     ,. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Chair  has  noted 
the  Members  standing  and  .seekin-'  recog- 
nition under  the  limitation  of  time. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  ConteI. 
Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .'purely 
am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  explain  or  to  go  into  detail  m 
regard  to  the  motion  to  recommit  that  I 
am  going  to  offer. 

I  am  going  to  offer  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit and  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the 
amendment  I  offered  here  todav.  placm? 
a  820,000  limitation  on  the  total  amount 
of  all  payments  combined  which  can  be 
made  to  any  one  individual  or  to  any  one 
farm  operation  covered  under  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
motion  to  recommit  and  bring  this  farm 

bill  in  order. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be  al- 
lotted to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Conte].  ,_•     .■ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chainnan.  vnll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 

colleague. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  urge  support  for  the  recommital 
motion  that  is  almost  identical  to  the 
one  I  offered  eariier  except  as  to  the 
amount— and  the  figure  is.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  $20,000  which  is  the  limitation 
as  to  the  aggregate  sum  to  any  single 
recipient  under  these  programs. 


Mr  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  true  and 
I  have  worked  very  closely  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  m  preparing  this 
motion  to  recommit,  and  1  certainly  ap- 
preciate his  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
Hicks  I. 

AMENDMENT  OF!  ERED  BY  MR.  HICKS  lO  THE 
SI  DSTITI  TE  AMENDMENT  UFFERKU  UY  MR. 
SMITH    OF    IOWA 

Mr  HICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  .substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  Irom  Iowa. 

The  Cierk  read  as  lullows: 

^.mendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hkks  lo  Uie 
substitute  :anendment  offered  by  Mr.  bMitii 
,,1-  lowu:  On  page  2,  immedl.'.tely  alter  .ine 
10    insert; 

-Sec  ->  lai  The  Agricultuna  Adjustmei.t 
'^ct  aa  reenacted  .md  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1J3-. 
■13  amended.  Is  Uirliier  amended  by  striking 
in  ubpar.. graph  »B)  of  subsection  8CiGi  .M 
'■n.t  part  i.l  iald  subpara;iraph  .Bi  ■A-...ch 
iuUows  the  comma  at  the  end  of  clause  ici 
;aid  mserliae  m  Ue..   thereof  the  f.'!iov;:nR: 

•••(di  ■^i  further  adjustment,  equitably  to 
apportion  the  total  value  of  the  milk  pur- 
chased bv  any  handler,  or  by  all  handlers, 

^.,    ,  ^     ;,"-.,clii:'ers     and     assr.ciati  m  ■        !     pr.''- 
duccrs    on  the  basis  of  their  marketings  of 
milk  during  a  representative  period  of  time. 
which  need  not  be  limited  to  one  year,  and 
lurther  adjustments  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
cumulation  and  disbursement  of  a  fund  to 
encourage  seasonal  adju.stments  in  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,   and    (ei    a  further  adjust- 
ment, equitably  to  apportion  the  total  value 
of  the  milk  purchased  by  any  handler,  or  by 
ill  handlers,  among  producers  and  associa- 
tions of  producers,  on  the  basis  of  their  mar- 
ketings    of     milk     during     a     representative 
period   of   time,  which   need   not   be   limited 
To  one  vear  and  which  may  be  either  a  fixed 
period   of   one   or  more   years,  or   a   moving 
veraee  of  one  or  more  years,  as  provided  in 
•he  order,  and  t^-hlch  basis  may  be  adjusted 
and  readjusted  from  time  to  time,  to  reflect 
the  utilization  of  producer  milk  by  any  han- 
dler or  bv  all  handlers  in  any  use  classifica- 
tion or  classifications.  In  the  event  a  producer 
holding  a  base  allocated  under  this  clause  (e) 
shall  reduce  his  marketings,  such  reduction 
shall  not  adversely  affect  his  history  of  pro- 
duction and  marketing  for  the  determination 
cf    future    bases,    or   future    adjustments   of 
bases,  except  that  an  order  may  provide  that^ 
if  a  producer  reduces  his  marketings  below 
his  base  allocation  in  any  one  or  more  use 
classifications   designated   In   the   order    the 
amount  of  anv  such  reduction  .-hall  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  future  bases  or 
future  adjustments  of  bases.  Bases  allocated 
to  producers  under  this  clause    (el    may  be 
•ransferable  under  an  order  on  such  terms 
•  nd  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  m  the 
-  rder  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
n-ines     n  connection  with  such  order,  that 
translerabllltv    will   be   in   the   best   interest 
ol   the   public,   existing  producers,   -^nd   pro- 
-pecMve    new   producers.    Provision    shall   be 
niade  in  the  order  for  the  allocation  of  bases 
-irder  this  clause   lei    to  new  producers  and 
u'x  -he  alleviation  cf  harCshlp  and  inequity 
'm'nt;  product rs.  .>nd  prescribina  t€rm.=  and 
conditions  under  which  nev  prodttcers  may 
( -rn  ba--cs    Prriducers  holding  bases  so  allo- 
c'-^-ed   r,r  earned   shall   thereafter  participate 
pro  rata  in  the  market  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  producers.  In  the  case  of  any  producer 
who   durine   anv   accountine   period   delivers 
a 'portion  of  his  milk   to  persons  not   uilly 
repulated    bv    -he    order,    provision    may    be 
made  fcr  rcduclnc  the  allocation  of.  cr  pay- 
ment, to  be  received  by.  anv  .uch  producer 
under  this  clause  le)   to  compensate  fcr  an> 
marketings  ol  milk  to  such  <  ther  persons  fcr 
such  period  cr  periods  as  necessary  to  insure 
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eqiiltftblp  participation  in  marketings  among 
all  prcxlucers  Notwlthst^ndmi?  the  provisions 
of  section  8ci12j  and  the  last  sentence  of 
section  8cil9i  of  this  Act.  order  provisions 
under  this  clause  lei  shall  not  be  effective 
in  any  mariteting  order  unless  separately 
approved  bv  producers  in  a  referendum  In 
which  each  individual  prodvicer  shall  have 
(  ne  v'>te  and  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 
tion w::h  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is 
provided  f  'T  'he  termination  of  an  order  in 
subpari(?rHph  Sn  16i  iBi  Disapproval  or  ter- 
mination of  such  order  provlsl.ms  shall  not 
be  considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of 
other  terms  of  the  order  ' 

■  lb.  such  Act  13  further  amended  ili  by 
adding  -o  subsection  8ci5i  the  following  new 
paraeiraph 

H  Marketing  orders  applicable  to  milk 
and  :is  products  may  be  limited  In  applica- 
tion to  milk  used  f.)r  manufacturing  '■. 
and  (2i  by  amending  subsection  8c(18)  by 
adding  after  the  words  marketing  area' 
wherever  they  occur  the  words  or.  in  the  case 
of  orders  applying  only  to  manufacturing 
milk,  the  production  area'  " 

Mr.  HICKS  ■  during  the  reading >  Mr 
Chairman.  I  ask  unan.mous  consent  that 
the  riirther  reading^  the  am  ndment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Without   objection, 
It  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr  HICKS  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  this  amendment  is  merely 
:he  Meeds  amendment,  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, added  to  the  Smith  substitute  .so 
that  m  the  event  the  Smith  substitute 
prevails,  the  Meeds  amendment  is  added 
to  that  Everyone  was  in  aijreement.  or 
virtually  ever>-one  was  m  agreement  that 
It  was  a  good  amendment  It  was  ac- 
cepted on  both  sides 

The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee said  It  'va3  a  good  amendment  He 
resisted  it  on  '.he  ground  that  he  did  not 
want  any  amendment.  But  it  was 
adopted  if  it  is  good  enough  to  put  on 
the  bill,  it  should  be  good  enough  to  be 
added  to  the  Smith  substitute  It  is 
merely  a  protective  measure  so  that,  in 
the  event  the  Smith  substitute  is  en- 
acted, the  Meeds  amendment  will  be  on 
there  I  urge  the  Committee  to  accept 
the  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any  other 
.Members  who  desire  to  speak  on  the 
Meeds  amendmenf 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
this  entire  niillc  program  should  be  looked 
over  very  carefully  by  the  next  Congre.ss 
I  hope  that  a  new  dairy  stabilization  pro- 
gram Similar  to  the  one  I  have  purposed 
will  be  enacted  My  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  were  urged  by  me  to 
support  this  milk  amendment  as  a  part 
of  the  1-year  bill  It  has  been  adopted. 
We  should  nosv  go  forward  and  pass  this 
original  bill  with  its  1-year  extension  if 
we  want  a  complete  and  proper  review  of 
our  entire  milk  program  during  the  next 
4  years  I  hope  the  amendment  is  de- 
feated as  a  part  of  the  4-year  extension 
.-.ubstitJte  because  the  4-year  extension 
IS  goinbj  to  be  defeated  decisively  m  the 
next  hour  The  base-.surplus  milk  amend- 
ment is  a  part  of  the  1-year  bill,  let  us 
keep  it  that  way.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  my  position  today. 

Mr    MEEDS    Mr    Chairman,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Washington  Mr  Hicks!  is 
absolutely  correct  I  also  auree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.scon.sin  Mr  Laird! 
I  do  not  mind  having  this  review  But  the 
fact  IS  that  unless  this  amendment 
carries,  and  then  the  Smith  substitute 
carries,  we  will  have  no  daii-y  bill.  That 
IS  the  problem  that  this  is  .set  up  to  cor- 
rect. I  hope  the  Meeds  amendment  will 
be  adopted  to  the  substitute  as  well  as 
to  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRM.\N  Are  there  Members 
who  desire  to  di.scu.s-s  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  Mr 
Hicks  1'  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington    Mr.  HicKSl. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a 
division  'demanded  by  Mr  Hicks >  there 
were — ayes  33.  noes  78. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refu.sed. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the      gentleman      from      Illinois      !  Mr. 
ArendsI. 

Mr  AiiENDS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  a.sk  tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa 
i  Mr.  Smith  if  I  may  have  his  attention 
for  a  moment,  or  his  views  w:th  respect 
to  the  proposed  extension  of  the  present 
program  for  4  years  May  I  ask  you.  are 
your  farmers  in  Iowa  happy  with  the 
pre.sent  program' 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  They  are  a  lot 
happier  than  they  were  under  Ben.son. 

Mr  ARENDS  I  did  not  ask  my  friend 
for  a  smart  answer.  I  a.sked  a  .simple 
honest  questiun,  and  liad  hop:d  for  a  re- 
spectful answer  I  am  not  imerested  in 
a  partisan  answer  FuttUermoie.  I  know- 
farmers  were  better  otf  under  Benson, 
than  they  are  today  under  Freeman 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  nut  a 
smart  answer.  That  is  a  straight  answer. 
You  talk  to  the  farmers  and  you  v.  ill  find 
out.  I  did  not  assume  your  qutstion  was 
for  the  purpose  ot  supporting  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  ARENDS  -Mr  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  today 
gettmg  as  a  price  for  corn  in  tlie  country 
elevator.s — about  95  cents  per  bushel  on  a 
41 -cent  dollar  You  know  what  that 
means  in  real  pnce  to  the  faiTO  operator 
Figure  It  out  and  it  will  not  be  hard  to 
understand  what  has  happened  to  the 
farmer  where  he  finds  himself  m  a  ter- 
rific price  squeeze 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  One  does  not  have 
to  be  verv  ^mart  to  know  this  is  a  better 
price  than  they  would  get  if  there  were 
no  fai-m  program  and  is  more  than  it  was 
in   1960 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman If  he  honestly  feels  farmers  are 
happy  with  tlie  piescnt  farm  bill? 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  tell  the  iientle- 
man  they  are  not  happy,  but  they  are 
happier  than  they  would  be  if  they  did 
not  have  a  feed  grains  program 

Mr  ARENDS  Maybe,  but  not  a  4-year 
extension.  Even  as  we  go  down  the  road 
everybody  .should  seek  for  a  change  in  the 
program  which  has  not  been  successful. 
Mr  HALLECK  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
.;entleman  yield' 

Mr  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana, 


Mr  HALLECK  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hap- 
pen to  know  the  farmers  m  the  country 
are  wor.se  ofT  today  than  they  have  been 
ever  m  my  lime  since  I  have  been  here, 
which  i.s  34  years,  with  corn  at  $1  a 
bushel  in  Indiana,  having  regard  to  in- 
creased cost  of  the  farmer  and  inflation 
generally. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  .gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr  Ger- 
KLD  R.  Ford! 

.Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  we  near  tiie  close  of  this  debate,  I 
want  it  crystal  clear  that  I  am  .omp  to 
vote  for  a  1-year  extension.  I  think  this 
is  the  best  .solution  to  a  bad  problem. 
Tlie  fanners  in  Michigan  and  in  49  other 
States  are  not  happy,  and  they  are 
unhappy  for  a  very  good  reaso.i  The 
prices  they  are  getting  are  insufficient, 
and  the  payments  they  make  for  what 
they  use  are  far  too  hieh  The  cost  price 
squeeze  under  the  Johnson-Hamphrey 
administration  is  badly  hurting  the 
-American  farmer. 

But.  in  order  to  .L:ive  a  now  administra- 
tion an  opfKirtunity  to  lind  a  .solution 
m  the  early  days  of  the  next  Congress, 
I  intend  to  vote  for  a  1-year  extension. 
In  summary,  I  want  to  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  any  exten.'^ion  in  a  conference 
report  that  is  1  day  longer  than  1  year, 
I  will  vigorously,  totally  and  unequivo- 
cally oppo.se  and  will  do  anythint:  and 
everything  I  can  to  defeat  anything  be- 
yond a  1-year  extension 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  Irom  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Smith  ; 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chaii-man. 
the  argument  has  been  advanced  that 
if  we  have  the  4-year  amendment,  then 
we  cannot  change  the  bill  next  year.  I 
want  to  remind  the  Members  that  the 
Benson  program  was  permanent — not  1 
year  or  4  years,  but  permanent — and  a 
new  Congress  and  administration 
ch.inL.;ed  that  in  1961.  The  new  admin- 
stration  can  change  this  bill  if  they  can 
come  up  with  some  meritorious  improve- 
ment. 

I  also  want  to  ask  this  question.  We 
have  debated  this  bill  for  2  days.  I  want 
to  know  how  many  Members  think  they 
are  a  lot  wiser  about  farm  problems  and 
farm  policies  after  this  2  days  of  dis- 
cussion. Do  the  Members  want  to  co 
through  with  this  every  year?  If  you  do 
not  want  to,  then  vote  for  the  4-year 
extension. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  l  Mr. 
Foley  J. 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  support  a  4- 
year  program,  and,  failing  that,  a  1-year 
program,  but  I  hope  that  in  either  event, 
.some  of  my  colleagues  who  seem  to  have 
discovered  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  our  niral  areas  will  do 
us  all  a  favor  next  January,  when  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  reconvenes 
by  coming  forward  to  give  us  the  oenefit 
of  their  advice  then — not  in  the  last 
weeks  of  the  session  and  a  few  weeks 
before  an  election. 

I  hope  too  that  they  will  be  ready  with 
specific  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions so  lacking  today. 
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I  want  to  sav  a  few  words  concerning 
the  motion  to  recommit.  I  hope  everyone 
will  realize  that  it  is  a  gun  pointed 
straight  at  this  program,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  extend  the  program  for  a  year 
If  we  are  going  to  kill  it  with  a  $20,000 
pavment  limitation.  A  vote  for  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  usually  a  vote  against 
the  bill.  That  is  certainly  true  in  this 
in.stance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr    William  D.  Ford). 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  persuaded  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  the  minority  leader,  that 
the  farmers  of  Michigan  do  not  like  this 
program.  I  think  that  if  the  present 
policies  directed  by  this  legislation  were 
carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  we 
ought  to  pay  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  a  sub- 
sidv  for  not  producing  Edsels. 

ihe  farm  programs  now  carried  on  in 
this  country  bear  no  relation  to  their 
predecessors  designed  to  meet  the  press- 
ing problems  of  the  family  farmer.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  indefensible  for  the  House 
to  be  considering  a  nearly  $5  billion  sub- 
sidy program  which  benefits  the  large 
corporate  farm  landowners  with  a  few 
davs  of  Its  action  to  slash  programs  in 
education,  health,  and  job  training  while 
increasing  per.sonal  income  taxes. 

Tlie  present  law  gives  ample  authority 
to  continue  existing  farm  programs 
ihrouch  the  next  year  and  a  hasty  exten- 
sion of  this  law  is  not  needed  in  these 
closins  days  of  the  Congress.  I  brieve 
that  the  American  people  find  it  dltncult 
to  understand  a  program  which  expends 
over  S3  billion  per  year  to  farmers  re- 
ceiving move  than  $5,000  each  while  only 
a  fraction  of  the  funds  go  to  the  true 
family  farm  receiving  smaller  subsidy 
amounts. 

Mr  Chainnan,  I  cannot  defend  a  pro- 
gram which  permitted  a  single  land 
owning  farm  corporation  to  receive 
S4  091.818  last  year.  One  which  paid  sev- 
eral others  more  than  a  million  dollars 
each  and  has  made  cumulative  payments 
to  a  single  farmer  of  as  much  as  $22,000.- 

000  I  call  vour  attention  to  the  chart 
on  page  '^411  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Julv  18,  1968.  placed  there  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  oppose  passage  of  this 
gigantic  giveaway  program  at  this  time. 

1  hope  we  will  adopt  some  reasonable 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  annual  sub- 
sidy i)ayable  to  any  single  landowner  or 
corporation. 

I  oppose  the  passage  of  this  extension 
of  the  present  farm  subsidy  programs  but 
I  do  not  do  so  unmindful  of  the  pressing 
needs  of  our  American  famUy  farmer. 

Many  of  us  recognize  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  great  population  centers  are 
worsened  each  day  by  the  tremendous 
migration  of  people  from  the  fanns  to 
the  cities.  I  believe  we  must  use  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
strengthen   and   protect   the   legitimate 
economic  interests  of  the  Americans  who 
live  and  work  in  agriculture.  However.  I 
do  not  beUeve  the  present  programs  are 
doing  this.  The  present  programs  are.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  driving  the  famUies 
from    the    farms    and    replacing    them 
with    absentee    corporate    land  holders 


who  provide  neither  employment  nor 
lann  products  in  return  for  the  expend- 
iture of  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal 

^"l  ifope  that  this  proposed  extension  of 
the  presently  incomprehensible  and  in- 
defensible  farm   Program.s   lor  yet  an- 
other year  beyond  1969  will  be  defeat^^ 
I  hope  furiiher  to  return,  in  the  next 
Congress  to  work  x^ith  our  fnends  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee  at   the   task  of 
Te^aping  these  programs.  The  agricul- 
[SSl  glides  of  the  Federal  Governmen 
must  be  rewritten  to  more  nearly  meet 
and  protect  the  legitimate  interests  of 
all  of  our  citizens— those  who  pay  the 
taxes  to  support  them  as  well  as  those 
directly  benefited. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  Ircm  OKlahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher].  .,    .  ,  , 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rcco2- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
POAGE],  to  close  debate  on  this  amend- 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  basic  question  is  at  is- 
sue There  are  two  issues,  however.  One 
is  the  question  of  whether  we  extend 
this  for  4  years.  I  hope  you  will  not.  I 
hope  you  will  keep  it  to  1  year.  I  believe 
we  can  pass  and  enforce  a  l-year  biU^ 

The  other  is  the  question  of  whether 
you  are  going  to  put  some  un-urider- 
standable  limitations  upon  this  bill.  If 
you  do,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington said,  you  pretty  well  kill  the  bil  . 
If  you  are  serious  about  wanting  a  bill 
and  wanting  an  extension  you  will  not 
put  these  kinds  of  limitations  on  it. 

I  would  suggest  to  every  Member  who 
understands  these  limitations  and  knows 
exactly  what  he  is  voting  on.  he  might 
well  vote  for  the  motion  to  recommit. 
but  I  would  ask  all  who  do  not  under- 
stand them  and  do  not  know  what  they 
are  doing  and  never  will  know  what  they 
are  doing  or  what  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit actually  does,  to  vote  for  us,  and  we 
will  pass  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the 
committee. 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Smith]  To  have  the  agriculture  pro- 
gram extended  for  a  4-year  period  would 
be  very  wholesome  for  the  farmers  who 
must  plan  their  program  and  it  would 
be  wholesome  for  the  Congress  because 
they  would  not  have  to  be  legislating 
under  the  terrible  pressures  of  a  dead- 
line. ^    , 

However,  I  feel  from  what  I  note  here 
today  that  there  are  not  enough  votes  to 
sustain  such  an  amendment.  In  the  m- 
terest  of  time  I  will  direct  my  attention 
to  the  bill  for  the  1-year  extension  and 
recommend  that  however  you  vote  that 
you  vote  for  the  bill  whether  it  be  a  4- 
year  extension  or  a  1-year  extension. 

The  most  important  point  I  wish  to 
address  the  House  to  is  the  question  of 
limitations  on  pa>-ments.  It  is  very  ap- 
parent to  me  that  if  you  limit  the 
amount  of  payments  that  a  farmer  can 
receive,  then  you  are  denying  hini  his 
property  without  paying  him.  And  so, 
of  course,  he  would  not  retire  his  acre- 


age   He  will  quit  the  program  and  he 
will  grow  more  crops.  If  that  is  done  on 
a  nationwide  scale,  we  will  face  terrible 
surpluses  and  we  will  have  to  cut  those 
who  remain  in  the  program  a  very  great 
deal  more.  Thus  the  small  farmer  will 
be  hurt  by  a  greatly  reduced  acreage   I 
am  talking  about  the  small  farmer  who 
wouS  be 'under  the  $20,000  limitation 
He  is  the  one  who  would  really  be  hurt. 
All  of  the  farmers,  large  and  small, 
would  rather  have  as  many  acres  in  pro- 
duction as  possible  than  to  take  the  Fed- 
eral  payments.  The   reason  is  obvious^ 
The  average  payment  for  retirement  of 
an  acre  of  corn  is  $40  while  the  value  of 
the  average  product  at  parity  price  is 
S106  60   So,  when  a  farmer  retires  acres 
from  production  he,  of  course,  reduces 
his  income  just  as  a  city  person  owning 
an  apartment  reduces  his  income  when 
he  .sells  his  housing  units  to  the  hous- 
ing authority  and  .iust  as  does  the  land- 
owner who  conveys  his  land  to  tlie  city 
or  State  for  highway  purposes.  Ev'ery- 
one  here  can  see  the  impracticality  of 
limitina  payments  for  land  deeded  for 
slum   clearance   or   for   highways   to   a 
figure    of    $10,000    or   even    $50,000    l^r 
owner.  Then  you  should  see  the  imprac- 
ticalitv  of  limiting  the  amount  of  land 
use  or  retirement  rental  which  can  be 
purchased  from  any  one  landowner  for 
achieving  the  needed  production  balance 
in  agriculture. 

We  need  production  balanced  with 
consumption  and  this  bill  is  the  only  way 
that  we  can  achieve  it,  or  at  least  it  is 
the  best  wav  we  have  found  yet.  We  want 
to  balance  production  because  we  want 
to  help  the  farmer  have  a  livable  in- 
come. Too  ureat  a  production  gluts  mar- 
kets and  depresses  prices. 

Now  then  some  countries  have  felt  it 
was  sound  for  the  Government  to  set  all 
prices  but,  of  course,  if  you  fix  prices  you 
have  to  fix  wages  and  you  have  to  fix 
margins   of   profit.   We   in    the   United 
States  have  generally  felt  that  if  pos- 
sible we  should  avoid  the  complications 
of  complete  price  and  wage  controls,  l 
concur  in  that  view  but  if  we  are  to  ask 
the  farmer  to  continue  to  produce  for 
sale  in  an  uncontrolled  market  while  he 
is  buying  the  products  of  labor  and  m- 
dustry  at  completely  administered  prices 
he  must  have  the  help  of  some  device 
which  will  at  least  reduce  unneeded  pro- 
duction. The  existing  program  is  not  a 
bonanza  for  large  owners.  This  miscon- 
ception grows  out  of  the  assumption  that 
the  monev  that  the  large  operator  gets 
in  the  way  of  payments  for  his  retired 
acres  is  profit.  If  that  were  true,  it  is 
clear  that  everj-  operator  would  seek  to 
put  the  maximum  number  of  acres  in 
the  retirement  program.  But  that  is  not 
the  case.  Much  expense  such  as  weed 
control  are  necessary  to  qualify.  Farm- 
ers resist  retirement  programs  and  put 
no  more  into  the  program  than  they  are 
required    in    order    to    participate.    An 
amendment  such  as  limitations  on  tlie 
pavment  for  retirement  of  crops  will  only 
drive  the  large  operators  out  of  the  pro- 
gram and  into  the  free  market,  thus  into 
surplus  and  depressed  prices  and  injury 
to  the  small  farmer.  I  urge  all  to  reject 
these  amendments  except  the  Smith  sub- 
stitute of  4  years  and  pass  the  bUl. 
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The  CPIAIRMAN.  All  Ume  has  expired 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
an'.ei.dnui.t  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iu*a    Mr  Smith!. 

The  questnn  \»,a.s  la^en.  and  on  a  divi- 
sion 'demanded  by  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa) 
tnere  were— ayt-s  39.  r.oes  \20 

So  l.ie  substitute  a;i'.endme:it  was  re- 
jected 

The  CHAIRM.AN  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  nses. 

A'l-cordin^'ly  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  hav:nj<  re.sumed  the  chair. 
Mr  N.fTrHER.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  tne  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  .-onsideration  the 
bill  '  H  K.  17126'  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Aijnculture  Act  of  1965.  pursuant  to 
Ho'ose  Resolution  I.'IS.  hi;  reported  the 
bill  bacic  to  the  House  with,  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole 

The  SPEAKER  U:ider  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  q,.estion  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on 
the  engroscmeni  a:id  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  en^-rossed 
and  read  a  tnird  time,  and  wa^  read  tlie 
tiiird  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMrr 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  ".o  rec  jmmit. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  the  ijentleman  op- 
posed to  tile  bill  ' 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker.  I  am. 

The  SPEAKER  T;ie  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  u.)  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Co.NTE  :noves  u>  recommit  the  bill  H  R. 
ITl^ti  to  ihe  Committee  on  .\tip-lciUture  with 
la.-.-.ructions  to  report  th»  same  back  f :jrth- 
wlth  the  following  imendineiil  On  p:;^e  2. 
ImmeUlately  after  line  10.  inief 

■  bi  Such  AC.  is  further  amended  by  add- 
lni<  ,tt  the  end  of  title  VII  thereof  the  fol- 
lowla*; 

•  Sec  710  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  beginning  with  the  1970  crop 
years,  paymenla  aggregating  more  than  «20.- 
000  under  all  programs  which  are  provided 
for  or  extended  under  the  provisions  of  titles 
II  through  V  of  this  Act  may  not  be  made 
to  any  or-ducer  For  the  purposes  of  this 
.section,  payments  Include  wool  Incentive  pay- 
ments, wheat  marketing  certificates,  price 
support  and  diversion  payments.  <na  the 
dollar  value  i  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture*  of  any  pavments-in- 
Klnd  made  to  a  producer,  but  do  not  include 
the  amount  of  any  price  support  loan  made 
to  a  producer  ' 

SEC.  3.  Section  -tl^of  such  .\ct  Is  further 

amended    by    repeaimg.    effective    with     the 

1970   cvijp  -if    upland   cotton,   section    I03idi 

IJ        H     -he    .Agrlcultvire    Act    of     1949.    as 

am-'iiufvi 

The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

There  '.vas  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
m  )tion  to  r-'CMinmit. 

The  question  w:is  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  CONTE  Mr  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  'he  i.easa:)d  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 


Tiie  question  was  taken  and  there 
a. -re— yeas  230.  nays  160,  nut  '.(>tln^  42. 
a.^  lollows: 

I  Roll  No    2991 
YEAS-  230 


.\hbltt 
Adair 
.^diims 
.^cldRbbo 
Anderson,  ni 
.\iidrews. 
N    Dale 
.\re;.ils 
.\«hbrook 
.V-hl.-v 
Ayrfs 

Bell 

B»Tinett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
BlACkt  urn 
B<ih\:id 
a.  IV 

B.idrrnas 
Br;iv 
B.-iw-k 
Bro<.im;ield 
Brot/man 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Mich 
Brown.  Ohio 
Bruy.^lll.  Vii. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Maw. 
Burton.  Utah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clarlc 
Clai;sen. 
Don  H 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Couable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 

Cowiiser 

C\inuingham 

Curtis 

Daniels 

Delaney 

Deilenback 

Deiiney 

DerwliLsk; 

Devine 

Die  mason 

Dlggs 

Dlnsell 

Donohue 

Dow:ui;k 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  .Ma 

Edwards.  Calif. 

&lenbom 

Elsch 

R-^hlemiin 

Parbsteln 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 


Abernethy 

Albert 

Ander^on, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Asumore 
A>  pi  nail 
Belcher 
BeviU 
BlnKliam 
Bl.nnUc 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Brasco 
Brmkler 


Pri«lel 

Fulton.  Pa 

Gallaiiher 

Citaimo 

Glbbona 

OUbert 

Ooodllng 

Gruv 

Green.  Oreg 

Orlfflihs 

Ortiis 

Orover 

Gxibaer 

Ourney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hit;><  Ic 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hant'.a 

Harsha 

Harvev 

Havs 

Hechler.  W   Va 

Heckler    Mass 

Heliitoslil 

Hicks 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

JilCOt-S 

.loeLson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Keith 

Kelly 

King.  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kluczynekl 

Kapfercoan 

Laird 

Lar.gen 

Latta 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCuJloch 

McDonald. 

Mich 
McEwen 
M.u-.lo!iald, 

Ma^. 
Mil  ;regor 
M.i.  ;.f n 
.'Jji-lden 
.Mailllard 
Marsh 
Malhla*. 
Meskill 
.Michel 
Mlnlsh 
Mlnshall 
Monat;an 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N. 
Mother 
Murphy,  HI. 
Ned2l 
Nelsen 
OHara.  ni. 
Ottlnger 
Patten 

NAYS— 160 

Brooks 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Burleson 

Burton.  CaJlf . 

Bush 

Bvrnea,  WW. 

Cabell 

Carter 

Casey 

Colmer 

Corman 

Culver 

Davis.  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Dorn 


Md. 


Me.x 


Pelly 

I'ettla 

Phil  bin 

PUce 

P'.riue 

PofT 

PoUocIc 

Price,  ni 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Kallsl'BCk 

Reee 

Held.  Ill 

Held.  NY. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rlew'le 

R<iblson 

Hixlliio 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Ro'enthal 

ilotU 

It^nidebush 

Hn,|,h 

Rovbal 

Kiim.'tfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

3t  Oern-.aln 

Sandman 

Satterl'.eld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shjplev 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

StaSord 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Wis 

Strattun 

Tan 

Teague.  Ciilif. 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Oa. 

ThomMjn.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Det-rlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

Waldle 

WHtkias 

Whalen 

Whallev 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charleb  H. 
Woia 
Wvatt 
Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Dow 
Dowdy 

Duiskl 

K.  khardt 

Elm   ndson 

KUward.s.  La. 

EUberk; 

EvHi*.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fnscell 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fuqua 


Citi.in,ttiaku 
Criirniatz 
O.i'  liings 
itittys 
Oon/alez 
Cir.-fn,  Pa. 
(ir;.f.n 
HH>.;an 
Humilton 
Hamir.er- 
-..■iimlrtt 
Hh:  sen    Wash 
Hardy 
H.irri.son 
Hathaway 
Henderson 
Hoi  field 
Hiiil 

Hungate 
Jarman 
JnhiLson.  Calif 
Jonas 
Junes.  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Ka-ster.meler 

KkUi'A 

Kte 

Koriipgav 

K  .\kendaU 

KU' 

Kyroa 

Landrum 

Leguett 

Lennon 

Lor.,1.  La. 

McClure 

McFall 


McMillan 

Mahoa 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

MUe 

MoiUiiijmery 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy 

Myers 

Ntt-cher 

Nichols 

Nix 

O  Hara.  Ml 

OKonskl 

Ol.scn 

ONeal.  Ga. 

O'NfUl.  Ma.-* 

l'a.s-man 

PaTraaii 

I'tppcr 

Perkins 

i'lrkle 

Poaue 

Podell 

Price.  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Purcell 

Randall 

Rivers 

Kober's 


.  N  Y. 


'-h 


Ron  an 

HiKt:  f.-.  N  Y 

Roetenkowskl 

St   Or  ge 

.-iherle 

Seklen 

Sh  river 

Slkert 

Slsk 

Skv.bltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Okla. 

Stantit  rs 

Steed 

Ste.i;cr.  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

SulUv&u 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TeuKue.  Tex. 

Tliumix-jon,  N.J. 

riinney 

Udall 

UUman 

Vlgorlto 

WalKer 

Wumpler 

Wutts 

White 

Wiiitcner 

Whltten 

wr.Us 

Winn 

Wright 

Young 

ZwHch 
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U.iring 

H.vrrctt 

Hattln 

BUi.ton 

Bolton 

Burke.  Fla. 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

DavUi.  Wis. 

Dent 

Dole 

Evins.  Tenn. 

F.i'.lon 

KlL>od 


NOT  VOTING— 42 

FrcUnghiiyben    Lr.k 


Fulton.  Tenn 

Gardner 

Oi>odell 

Gude 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Ha\vkii..s 

Hfb<Tt 

Herlong 

H'.n'.-ll.d 

Karsten 

King,  calif 

Klrwan 

Lipscomb 


MfD.ide 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mcxire 

Morse,  Mass, 
Q.il'.lrn 
Ha,  Kk 
ResM.k 
Fil-.odes,  Aiiz. 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Schwpiker 
Stuckey 
Waui;t>nner 
Wat-- on 


Clerk   announced    the    following 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

Th 
pairs; 

Mr   Hf^bert  Alth  Mr   aoodell 

Mr   Klru-an  wuh  Mrs   Bolton. 

Mr  FnUm  with  Mr   Gude. 

Mr   W.iggiJiuier  with  Mr.  Watson 

Mr,   Miller   '>f   California   with   Mr    Battln, 

Mr    Dent  with  Mr    Morse  <■!  M.issachr.sclts, 

Mr    Evins  of  Tennessee  ^^nth  Mr.  Davis  oi 
Wl.sconsm. 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr  Qulllen 

Mr  Biirrett  with  Mr.  Prelinghuysen, 

Mr,  Klotid  with  .Mr,  Cramer, 

Mr,  Karsten  -ATth  Mr   McDade, 

Mr,  BaJing  with  Mr  Burke  of  Florida, 

Mr,  Rarlck  wnth  Mr,  Dole. 

Mr  BLiUton  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr  Fulton  (.f  Tenne-ssee  with  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho. 

Mr    King   of 
of  .A-rizon-i 

Mr      Rhodes 
Schweiker. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  .Mr,  Lipscomb 

Mr,  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Gardner. 

Mr   Holland  with  Mr.  Moore 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr   Resnick. 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  DANIELS,  and  Mr.  REIN- 
ECKE  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr  O  KONSKI  chan-ed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Tlie  result  of  The  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Si  eakcr.  pursuant  to 
the  instructions  of  the  House  in  the  mo- 


Callfornl.i    with    Mr.   Rhodes 
(if     Pennsvlvanl.i     with     Mr. 


tion  to  recomnut.  I  report  back  the  bill 
HR    17126  with   an  amendment 

The  SFEAKFR.  Tlie  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on   i>age  2,   imn.edlatcly  .ifter  line   10.  In- 

''■'\h,  such  Act  is  further  amenrted  by  add- 
.n,\u  the  en.  of  title  VII  thereof  the  follow- 

'"^  s;-  710  N-iwlth.'^ti.ncllngany  Other  pro- 
vision Of  law.-  .e.luning  with  the  1970  crop 
ve.irs  piument.'^  agirrepatlng  more  than  $20 
,00  ui'uler  ..11  programs  which  ar-  Prov^^^ed 
lor  o-  extended  under  the  provisions  of  titles 
\  mugh   V  of   ihls  Act  m.u    not  be  made 

o  n V  prociucrr  For  the  purposes  of  this 
s^ct  on  payments  Include  wool  Incentive  pay- 
mets  Wheat  marketing  ""mcates  _prlce 
support    and    diversion    payments,    and    the 

t   ' lar     aU.e  i  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
Ag  lulture^     cf    :.ny    P--^>"^^f  ^:'",-J''"t 

,  »de  to  ,i  producer,  but  do  not  i^^l^fe  the 

amourlt  Of  ^ny  price  support  loan  made  to  a 

'^'■"^r%  section  402  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  bv  repealing.  ''"-['- -"^^l^^^^,'!" 
crop  of  upland  cotton,  section  103'^*  y^lj-i 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment 

Th"  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment   and   third  reading  of  the 

''^The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  ,        ,       _ 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  "question  was  taken:  and  there 
,vere-yeas  213.  nays  176.  not  votmg  43, 

as  follows: 

I  Roll   No.  3001 

YEAS— 213 


Nix 

OHara.  111. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
OKonskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Ga. 
O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Purcell 

Qule 

Randall 

Relfel 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rivers 


Bol-erts 

Robison 

Rogers,  Colo 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney.  Pa 

K  j-tenkow.skl 

Rovish 

Hi.ylr.il 

Schadeberg 

S.nierle 

Schwennel 

Sclden 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sibk 

Skubltz 

smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  NY, 

Smith.  OKla 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 


Ste:L'er,  Wis, 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stvicki-y 

Sr.lhvan 

Tavlor 

Tfiiuue.  Tex. 

Thomi>son,  N,J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tunney 

Udall 

unman 

\'.  .'ori'o 

Walker 

Wutt,.s 

White 

Whitener 

Wuirall 

Wllils 

Wain 

Wri  Uu 

WMle 

Vt.v.i.g 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


.\hMlt 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Tenn 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dok. 

Annuiizio 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

.^splnall 

.Sivrcs 

Bennett 

Bcr:  v 

Betts 

BevUl 

Binuham 

Blackburn 

Blainik 

BOL-".s 

Boil-:--: 
Brademas 
Hr  isc'i 
Brn.klcy 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brot.'man 
Brown,  M'.ch. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhii;,  N  C. 
Burke,  Ma^s, 
Burleson 
Burton.  Calif- 
Bush 

Button 

Bvrr.p,  Pa, 

Bvrnes.  Wis. 

Ci-boU 

Carter 

(  'a-ev 

Celler 

C'onable 

Conte 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Davis.  Ga 


D.iwson 

cle  Ki  Oar7a 

D,  r.er.back 

Donncy 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

DoW  •  ng 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  La 

Eilberg 

Esch 

r.vins.  Colo. 

Everett 

Fa.scell 
I-^sher 
Flvnt 
Fnh'V 


Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jona.'; 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kastenmeler 
Kazen 

Kee 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kuvkendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  McClure 


tain 
Fraser 
E'lqua 
Galifianakls 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Gettvs 
Gonzalez 
Green,  Pa. 
Gross 
Hii'-an 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schnaidt 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hiithaway 

Henderson 

Holifleld 

Horton 

Hull 

Hun  gate 


MrCuUoch 

McFall 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas.  Calif 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mink 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson.  111. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bell 

Blester 

Boland 

PO'V 

Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brown.  Cahf 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  Utah 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cowger 
Daniels 
Delaney 
Derwlnskl 
Digg.s 
Donohue 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Farbstein 
Feighan 
Flndley 
Flno 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Gallagher 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Croudling 
Gray 

Green.  Ore?. 
Orlffln 


NAYS— 176 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Ciurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hilperr. 

Kanley 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Havs 

Hcrhlcr.  W,  Va 

Heckler,  Ma,ss, 

Hel-toskl 

Hicks 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hunt 

Huti  hinson 

Irv.-in 


Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Keith 

Kellv 

King.  NY, 

Kupferman 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
Macdonald, 

Ma-ss, 
Machen 
Mallliard 
.   Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias,  Md, 
MesklU 
Michel 
Minish 
Mlnshall 
Mize 

Monagan 
Montgomery 
InIoitis.  N,  Mex, 
Morton 
Mother 
Nc-'.'..v. 
Oitmecr 
Pelly 
Pettis 
:"h'.lbin 
Pike 

NOT  voti>:g--i3 


p-.ri  le 

Prff 

lTue,Ill. 

i-uciiiski 

Railsback 

Rees 

Reld,  lil 

lloicl.  N'Y. 

Remet  ke 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Kla, 

Rosenthal 

Rolh 

Roudo^iish 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

~andn.an 

Satterfield 

.Savior 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Stafford 

Statit:ers 

St  rat  ton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tta:-ue.  Calif. 

Tf  nzer 

Thompson.  G\ 

Tlerran 

Tuck 

Utt 

Van  Doerim 

Vandpr  Jai;t 

Vanik 

V.aiUie 

Wanipler 

Watkins 

V.'l.aien 

Whallty 

VVhitten 

Wi^L'ins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wi'.son. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wy  att 
Wydler 
Vv'vnian 
Y'ates 
Z.on 


The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

I)airs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Hebert  for.  with  Mr  Dent  against 

Mr,     Waggoniier     lor,     with     Mr,     HoU.md 

''Mrkirwan  for,  with   Mr    Barrett   .paliist 
Mr,     Miller     of     California     f -r,     with     Mr. 

Hawkins  against,  7,-„v,n 

Mr,  Watson  for,  with  Mr    H.-.nsen  ol  Icaho 

'"^MrLole  for,  with  Mr    M.  rse  ci  Massachu- 

'"^'^QmUen  lor.  with  Mr    McD.ideagal.ist. 

Mr.     Davis     of     Wisconsin     for.     with     Mr. 
Lipscomb  against  ■n.^vtne 

Mr   Rhodes  of  Arizona  lor.  wit!i  Mr   DeMiie 

"^Mr^Burke  of  Florida   lor,   with   Mr,   Gude 

"'Mr'Llanton  for,  with  Mrs  Bolton  against. 
Mr,  Fulton  c  f  Tinnesjre  lor.  with  Mr.  Bat- 

'"^^  RaH^K  for.  with  Mr  Cramer  against 
Mr  Karsten  for.  with  Mr  Daddarlo  against. 
Mr,  Hprlon^.i  !>,r.  with  Mr   Cahlll  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

M.     Evins    of   Tennessee    with    Mr,    Moore. 

Mr  Fallon  with  Mr  Cioodell 

Mr   Baring  with  Mr  Lukens 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr.  schweiker  ^     ..  ,„ 

Mr,  King  of  California  with   Mr.   Frellng- 

"'M^'^'Rhodes     of     Pennsylvania     wl'h^  Mr, 
Gardner 

Mr  ST  GERMAIN,  Mr.  HECHLER  of 
West' Virginia.  Mr.  ARENDsS.  and  Mr. 
ASHBROOK  changed  their  v(Aes  nom 
"vea"  to  "nay."  , 

"  The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
n>;  nbnve  recorded.  .  , 

A   motion   to   reconsider   wii-s  laid   on 

^^'m?  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
im'ous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s 
table  the  bill  i  S.  3590  )  to  extend  and  im- 
provVlegislation  for  mainteinmg  farm 
come,  stabilizing  prices,  and  as.suring 
adequate  supplies  of   agricultural  com- 
mSties.   strike   all   after   the   cnactmg 
•       cl^se  in  the  senate  bill  and^ms.:n  in 
lieu  thereof  the  provisions  c-.ntaii.ed  in 
HR    17126  as  just  passed  by  the  xinuse. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

^^The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the     request    of    the     '^ent^eman    Horn 

Mr   FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heaid. 


Baring 

Barrett 

Bat  tin 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cahlll 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Davl,=  .  Wis. 

Dent 

Devine 

Dole 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 


Flood 

Freli:  ^huysen 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Goodell 

G   d- 

Hauten.  Idaho 

Hawkins 

Hcbert 

Herlong 

Holland 

Kirsten 

King.  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Lipscomb 


Lukens 

McDade 

^.filler,  Calif, 

Moore 

Morse.  Mass. 

Qu.Uen 

Rarick 

Resnick 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Schwe'ker 

Wacgonner 

Watson 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

•.Tr  POAGE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unan- 
nn'ous    cor.sent    that    all    ^^f^:^^']"^ 
have  ->  letiislative  days  m  vhich  to  ex 
ierd  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
PFPO^TS  ON  HR.  10864.  EXTRA- 
EoN&^I?A?LE  COrrON-DIERKS 
FOREST:  H.R.  ^^^'^^ILS.  GRAIN 
STANDARDS  ACT:  AND  S_  3638, 
DAIRY  INDEMNITY  PAYMEN"rS 
Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
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part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  conference  reporl;5 
on  the  foUowmg  three  bills  H  R  10864. 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  Saline  County. 
Aric  ,  to  the  Dierks  Forests.  Inc  . 
and  for  other  purposes  HR  15T94.  to 
provide  for  US  standards  and  a  na- 
tional inspection  .system  for  grain,  and 
for  other  purposes  and  S  3638  to  ex- 
tend for  3  years  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  indem- 
nity payments  to  dairy  farmers  for  milk 
required  to  be  withheld  from  commercial 
markets  because  it  contains  residues  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for 
use  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  SPE.AKKR  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  :• 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT  O?^  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS— CONFER- 
ENCE REPOirr 

Mr  BOLAND  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iHR 
18188'  makmn  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Tran.sportation  for  the 
n.scal  var  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
other  purposes 


STATE  JUSTICE.  ASH  COMMERCE. 
THE  JUDICIARY.  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS  FIS- 
CAL YE.\R  1969— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York,  pursuant 
to  previous  order,  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
HR  l1f)2-2'  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R  137,i8  TO  AMEND  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE    ACT 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Six'aker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  HR  15758'  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
so  as  to  extend  and  improve  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  regional  medical  pro- 
grams, to  extend  the  authorization  of 
granus  for  health  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural workers,  to  provide  for  specialized 
facilities  for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  fjr  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment,  and  request  a 
ronference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia'  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
St.agcers,  J/^kman.  Rogers  of  Florida, 
Satterfield  Kyros.  SrRiNGER,  Nelsen, 
Carter,  and  Skibitz. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT  TOMOR- 
ROW   DURING    GENERAL    DEBATE 

Mr      RIVERS     Mr     Speaker      I    ask 

unar.imau.'  consent  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  may  have 
permission  to  sit  during  general  debate 
tomorrow 

The  SPE.VKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina'' 

There  was  no  ^bjec'ion 


FISHERMEN  S   PROTt:CTIVE   ACT  OP 

1967 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT   ON    HR     18188,    DEPART- 
MENT  OF   TR.\>SPORTATION    AP- 
PROPRIATIONS,   1969 
Mr     BOLAND     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that   the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  HR    18188,  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 
the     request     of     the     gentleman     from 
Massachu.-.f  tts'' 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  ADDITIONAL  REVENUE 
FOR  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBL\— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MlMILL.AN  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
iH.R.  16361'  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


Mr  DINGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'S.  2269  >  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  27.  1954.  rela- 
tive to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  fishing 
vessels  of  the  United  Stales  by  foreign 
countries. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan' 

Tliere  was  nj  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2269 

B*-  It  i-nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatues'  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Ccmgrest  assembled.  That  tiie 
Act  of  August  27.  1954  (68  Stat  883.  22  U  S  C 
1971 -1978  >.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  .<;ectlon  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  7  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of 
an  appiuatlon  lUed  with  him  at  any  time 
after  the  effective  dat«  of  this  section  by  the 
owner  of  ativ  vessel  of  the  United  States 
which  Is  documented  or  certlhed  as  a  com- 
mercial nshlng  vessel,  shall  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  such  owner  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
appropriate  Such  agreement  shall  provide 
that.  If  said  vessel  U  seized  by  a  foreign 
country  and  detained  under  the  conditions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
guarantee — 

■  1 11  the  owner  of  such  vessel  for  all  actual 
costs,  except  thcce  covered  hv  section  3  of 
this  Act.  incurred  by  the  owner  during  the 
seuure  and  detention  period  and  .is  a  direct 
re.sull  tnere<:if.  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, resulting  from  A  i  any  damage  to.  or 
destruction  of.  such  vessel  or  Us  fishing  gear 
or  other  equipment.  (Bj  from  the  loss  or  con- 


rtscatlon  of  such  vessel,  gear,  or  equipment, 
or  iCi   from  dockage  fees  or  utilities: 

■,2l  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  lU  crew 
for  the  marliet  value  of  ttsh  caught  before 
seizure  of  .such  vessel  and  confiscated  or 
spoiled  during  the  period  of  detention:  and 
■,Ji  the  owner  of  such  vessel  .md  Its  crew 
for  not  to  exceed  5U  per  centum  of  the  gross 
income  host  as  a  direct  result  of  such  seizure 
and  detention  as  determined  bv  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  based  on  the  value  of 
the  average  catch  per  days  tlshlng  during 
the  three  most  recent  calendar  vears  im- 
mediately preceding  .such  seizure  .md  deten- 
tion of  the  vessel  .-elzed.  or.  If  .such  experi- 
ence is  not  available,  then  of  all  commercial 
fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  the  same  fishery  as  that  of  the  type  and 
size  of  the  seized  vessel 

ibi  Favments  made  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der paragraphs  i2i  and  i.i'  of  subsection  lai 
of  this  section  shall  be  dL-^trlbuted  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  usual  prac- 
tices and  procedures  of  the  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  United  States  commercial  fishing 
industry  to  which  the  >-e\zea  vessel  belongs 
relative  to  the  sale  of  fish  caught  and  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale 

••(c)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
establish  bv  regulation  lees  which  shall  be 
paid  bv  the  owners  of  vessels  entering  Into 
igreemenUs  under  this  .section  Such  fees  shall 
be  .idequate  1 1 1  to  recover  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministering this  section,  and  i2i  to  cover  a 
reasonable  portion  of  any  payments  made  hv 
'he  Secretary  under  this  section  Tlie  .imount 
ilxed  bv  the  Secretary  .-^hall  be  predicated 
upon  at  least  33',  per  centum  of  the  con- 
tribution by  the  Government.  All  lees  col- 
lected bv  the  Secretary  shall  be  irfdlt«l  to  a 
separate  account  established  In  the  Trci-sury 
of  the  United  States  which  .-hall  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  All 
ixiymenls  under  this  section  shall  be  made 
tlrst  out  of  such  fees  so  long  .ts  they  are 
available.  ..nd  thereafter  out  of  lunds  which 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
.such  account  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section  In  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$150000  annually 

■■(dl  All  determinations  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  hnal.  No  payment  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  with  respect  to 
any  losses  covered  by  any  policy  of  insurance 
or  other  provision  of  law. 

•■(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
be  elTcctlve  for  forty-eight  consecutive 
months  beginning  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  section. 
The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regulations 
and  take  such  other  measures  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
this  section  prior  to  such  elTectlve  date. 
••(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
••(1)  the  term  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

••(2)  the  term  owner'  in(.ludes  ar.y  charter- 
er of  a  commercial  fishing  vessel." 

.Sec  2.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  27. 
1954  I  68  Stat.  883:  22  U  S  C  1973)  .  is  amendeii 
by  inserting  a  comm:i  ..fter  the  word  "fine" 
wherever  It  appears  and  the  words  "license 
fee,  registration  lee.  or  any  other  direct 
charge". 

Sec  3  Section  5  of  the  Act  of  August  27. 
1954  (68  Stat.  883;  22  USC.  19751.  is 
amended   to  read  :is  follows: 

"Sec  5  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
take  such  action  its  he  may  deem  appropriate 
to  make  and  collect  on  claims  atainst  a  !or- 
p'.gn  country  for  amounts  expended  by  the 
Un'ted  States  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  ( including  payments  made  pursuant 
to  section  7)  because  of  the  seizure  of  a 
United  Stales  vessel  by  .--uch  <ountry.  If. 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
receiving  notice  of  any  tuch  claim  of  the 
United  States,  a  country  falls  or  refuses  to 
make  payment  In  full,  the  Secrct.ay  of  State 
shall  promptly  report  such  failure  or  refusal 
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to  ta°  Hre=;ucnt     I'he  I'rcsicu-ni  shall  there- 
u|wn  suspend  all   assistance  provided  under 
the     Foreign     Asslst..nce     Act     of     1961,     as 
.unended  (22  USC.  2151  et  seq.).  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mich  country:  and  .<uch  suspen- 
sion   shall    continue    until    the    Secretary   of 
State    certifies    to    the    President    that   such 
clam  has  been  p..ld  m  lull  by  such  country. 
•'lb)    Prom  any  funds  programed  for  the 
cvirren-  fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  to  which  assistance  Is 
suspended  (  as  shown  in  materials  concerning 
".uch  fiscal  year  presented  to  the  Congress  in 
connection 'with  its  consideration  of  amend- 
ments   to   the   Foreign   Assistance    Act),   the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  withhold  an  amount 
coual  to  the  total  of  all  buch  unpaid  claims 
ot  the  United  States,  which  amount  shall  be 
•ranslerred    lo   the    separate   account   estab- 
lished in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  7(c)   for  the  payment  of 
'es.sel   owners.  The   Secretary   of  State  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress,  at  least  once  each 
Iis,-il    year,    a    report    of    all    suspensions    of 
.usslstance  and  ol   amounts  transferred  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection 

••(CI  No  provision  of  law  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  President  to  waive  the  pro- 
visions of  this  .•section." 

SEC  4  The  Act  of  August  27.  1954  (68  Stat. 
H83-  '2  CSC  1971-19761,  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  may  be  cited  as  the  •Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments; 

Page  1  line  9.  delete  ilie  word  "certified" 
..nd  in.se'rt  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "cer- 
lilicated".  „        .  . 

Page  2.  line  10.  delete  'frorn  (A)  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  '( A)  from  ". 

Page  4  line  1.  insert  a  period  after  the 
word  section  and  delete  the  words  "In  an 
;imoun'  not  to" 

Page   4.   line   2.   delete   the   words     exceed 
J.150.U00  annually  ". 
Page  4.  delete  line  25 
Page  5   delete  lines  1  through  24. 
Page  6.  delete  lines   1   through  6,  and  in- 
sert m  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

•Sec    5    Tlie  Secretary  of  State  shall  take 
such  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
make   and   collect    claims   aaalnst   a   foreign 
country  for  ..mounts  expended  by  the  United 
States  under  the  provisions  ol  this  Act  (In- 
cltidins  payments  made  pursuant  to  sect  on 
7)    taecau-e  l'I  the  seizure  ol  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  bv  ;uch  country.  If  such  coun- 
irv  fails  or  refuses  to  make  payment  in  tun 
within  one   hundred   and   twenty  days  after 
receiving   notice   of    any   such   claim   ol   the 
united   States,   the   Secretary  of  Stale  shall 
withhold,  pending  such  payment,  an  amount 
equal  to  such  unpaid  claim  Ircm  any  funds 
programed  for  the  current  fiscal  vear  for  as- 
.sistance  to  the  government  "^ ^^^^^^  ^^°"°^/^^ 
,as  shown  In  materials  concerning  such  fiscal 
year  presented  to  the  Congress  in  connect  on 
with  us  consideration  ol  amendments  to  the 
pOrelgn    .Assistance    Act    of    1961)     Amounts 
withheld   under  this  section  shall  not  ^on- 
.siltute  .satisfaction  of  any  such  claim  of  the 
United  States  against  such  foreign  country. 


Tlie     committee     amendments     were 

at'reed  to.  , 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dunng  the 
past  8  vears.  121  U.S.-flag  fishing  vessels 
have  been  illegally  seized  in  international 
waters  by  Latin  American  countries^ 
Ecuador  and  Peru  alone  have  unlawfully 
seized  57  U.S.-flag  fishing  vessels. 

In  1967  alone,  these  same  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  illegally  seized  27  tuna  and 
shrimp  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  And^ 
thus  far  in  1968,  eight  such  vessels  have 
been  wrongfully  seized  by  naval  forces  of 
Latin  America. 
These    are    the    facts.    Mr.    Speaker, 


which  led  to  the  necessity  of  the  pro 
visions  contained  in  S.  2269,  the  Pisher- 
men-s  Protective  Act,  to  extend  the  re- 
imbursement coverage  i.o  owners  of  U.b^ 
fishing  vessels  to  include,  in  addition  to 
the  fine  which  is  leimbur.sitble  undei 
present  law.  other  losses  and  costs  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  illegal  seizures  of 
such  vessels  by  foreign  countries. 

Historically,  coastal  nations  have 
claimed  sovereignty  over  a  territorial  sea 
extending  out  from  its  shore  three  nau- 
tical miles.  In  recent  years,  there  has 
been  a  trend  to  extend  jurisdiction  to  \z 
miles.  Indeed,  no  nation  in  Europe  or 
North  America  has  claimed  -^unsdict  on 
over  waters  extendins  beyond  12  miles 
from  its  shores. 

However,     in     South     and     Centra 
America   and   in    the   Caribbean,   eight 
countries  claim   jurisdiction  beyond   12 
mSes.  and  six  of  these ;  Chile,  Ecuador^  El 
Salvador.  Nicaragua,  Panama  and  Peru, 
claim  out  to  200  miles.  Such  extraordi- 
nary claims  have  not  been  recognized  un- 
der international  law.  ^^^■o  of  these  coun- 
tries, Ecuador  and  Peru,  have  used  force 
in  the  seizure  of  American  fishing  vessels . 
firing  upon  such  vessels  and  sometime, 
using  American  naval  ves.sels  on   oan  to 
them  in  such  illegal  seizures  on  tne  high 

Instead  of  resorting  to  force  to  meet 
this   force   under   (questionable   color  oi 
law  the  United  States  enacted  the  Fish- 
ermen's Protective  Act  ot^S^*.  This  act 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Slate  to  attend 
to  the  welfare  of  the  crew  of  any  ,';uch 
vessel  seized,  secure  the  release  of  the 
vessel  and  crew,  and  if  the  vessel  owner 
is  fined  by  the  offending  foreign  nation 
in  order  to  secure  the  release  of  the  ves- 
sel then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
directed  to  reimburse  the  owner  m  an 
amount  that  represents  the  fine  and  in 
turn  to  file  a  claim  for  reimbursement 
against  the  foreign  country. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  these  fines  have 
amourited  to  a  considerable  amount, 
from  1961  through  June  1967.  license  fees 

were  added  to  the  '-^"^o^.^^^^.f/q'seSs 
the  release  of  vessels,  and  S.  2269  seeks 
to  provide  relief  in  this  area.  ^  ,,    , 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  2269  only  would  ap- 
ply where  an  American  fishing  vessel  is 
illegally  seized  beyond  the  12-mile  limit. 
This  bill  would  not  place  a  burden  ori 
the  Federal  Government.  The  principal 
thrust  of  S.  2269  is  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  cost- 
sharing  agreements  with  fishing  v-essel 
owners  covering  economic  losses  includ- 
ing' First,  reimbursement  for  all  actua 
costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  an  illegal 
seizure   such  as   damage   to   vesse    and 
equipment;  second,  the  market  value  of 
fish  caught  before  seizure  of  the  vessel 
and   confiscated   or   spoiled   dunng   the 
vessel's  detention;  and,  third,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  percent  of  the  gross  income  lost 
as  a  direct  result  of  such  seizure  and 

detention.  .    v,     „o 

A  second  and  most  significant  change 
in  existing  law  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  directed  to  collect  on  claims 
against  foreign  countries  for  the  amount 
of  fines  imposed  on  American  fishing 
vessels.  To  date,  these  claims  have  been 
consistently  ignored.  The  provision  of  S. 


2269  is  that  where  a  seizing  country  fails 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  all 
amounts  expended  under  the  act  within 
120  days  alter  receiving  notice  of  such  a 
demand  then  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
required  to  withhold  the  amounts  so 
claimed  from  any  funds  programed  for 
that  country  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  . 

The  purpose  of  S.  2269,  therefore,  is  to 
deter  further  illegal  seizures  of  American 
fishing  vessels  and  to  do  equity  to  Amer- 
ican fishermen  peacefully  engaged  in 
their  gainful  employment. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  both 
meritorious  and  needed,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues'  support  of  S.  2269. 

Mr   VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
fishermen  have  waited  a  long  time  for 
this  dav.  For  more  years  than  I  care  to 
recall  t'hev  have  been  pawns  in  the  polit- 
ical games  played  by  the  rulers  of  cer- 
tain of  our  alleged  trood  neighbors  lo  the 
south  Thev  have  been  fired  upon,  seized, 
and  otherwise  harassed  on  the  high  seas 
under  the  orders  of  leaders  determined 
to  prove  to  their  own  people  that  they 
can  tweak  Uncle  Sams  beard   and  get 
away  with  it. 

Now  at  last,  we  are  about  to  vote  a 
measure  of  significant  relief  for  these 
liard-prcssed  fi.shermen.  The  bill  before 
us  S  2269  would  accomplish  two  major 
obiectives;  it  would  significantly  broaden 
the  compensation  for  boat  operators  il- 
legally penalized,  and  it  would,  for  the 
first  time,  compel  a  reduction  of  U.b. 
aid  to  the  oiTending  nations. 

Over  the  vears.  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  wisdom  of  using 
•h°  threat  of  mandatory  foreign  aid  cut- 
backs as  a  lever  to  force  these  countries 
to"  respect  the  rights  of  fishing  boats  to 
operate   outside   the   12-mile   territona 
water  limit  recognized  by  practically  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  As  one  who  in 
nearly  6  vears  of  service  in  this  body  has 
iiever  voted  against  a  bill  to  authorize 
or  appropriate  foreign  aid,  I  was  initially 
opposed  to  this  approach.   However,  it 
has  now  become  clear  to  me  that  con- 
ventional diplomatic  methods  for  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  international  wa- 
ters have  failed  miserably. 

During  the  pa.st  8  years,  while  our 
statesmen  have  been  earnestly  talking, 
more  than  120  U.S.-flag  Ashing  vessels 
have  been  illegally  seized  on  the  high 
seas  off  Latin  America— 57  of  them  by 
iust  two  countries.  Peru  and  Ecuador 
E'eht  of  our  .ships  have  been  captured 
<;o  far  this  vear.  More  than  half  of  the 
vessels  in  the  U.S.  tuna  fleet  have  been 
chased,  .seized,  haras.-^ed.  or  .shot  at  since 

Beca-ose  of  this  sorry  record,  which  so 
amply  demonstrates  the  need  to  give  our 
fishermen  .<^me  real  protection  I 
strongly  support  section  5  of  the  legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration. 

This  provision  is  clear  and  to  the 
point.  It  would  give  guilty  governments 
120  davs  to  reimburse  the  United  States 
for  illicit  fines  and  penalties;  if  claims 
were  not  honored  within  that  period,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  aid  would  be  with- 
held. ^  „  ,„ 

Our  tuna  fishermen  today  arc  under 
the  gun,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 
For  the  past  few  months,  they  have  been 
taking  vellowfin  in  the  relatively  safe 
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waters  off  California  and  Mexico  But 
now  the  yellowf.n  quota  has  been 
reached,  and  the  fleet  mu'-t.  if  it  is  to  stay 
in  business,  go  after  sklpiacic  tiuia.  which 
are  found  in  abundance  only  off  Ecuador 
and  Peru  These  two  nations,  wnlch  in- 
sist that  their  soverelk'inty  extends  200 
miles  out  to  sea.  are  countlns;  on  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  complete  action 
on  S  2269  Now  that  we  have  come  as 
far  as  we  have  mth  this  legislation,  such 
a  failur*^  xould  b<-'  tantamount  to  telling 
these  countries  chat  they  could  attack 
our  boats  with  impunity,  for  they  would 
infer  'hat  Con^'ress  was  indifferent  to 
the  plight  of  the  fishermen. 

For  the  sake  of  our  Nation's  honor.  I 
urge  unanimous  approval  of  s   2269 

Mr  BOB  WILSON  Mr  Speaker,  the 
American's  right  to  fish  on  the  iilgh  .seas 
is  as  basic  as  hus  right  to  earn  a  livm.;. 

Ytt.  tor  nior!-  than  15  years,  our  Gov- 
ernment has  sat  idly  by  and  watched 
certa:i\  Latin  American  countries  illeg- 
ally seize,  harass,  and  shoot  at  our  tuna 
and  .snnnip  vessels  uperatiiu  on  the  high 
seas. 

Finally,  today,  we  have  before  us  a  bill 
that  will  go  a  long  way  toward  provid- 
ing tht-se  tisiiermen  w.lh  the  protection 
they  so  desperately  need.  It  will  also 
strengthen  our  Nation's  traditional  sup- 
port of  tlie  freedom  of  the  seas. 

During  the  past  8  years.  121  US  -fish- 
ing vessels  have  been  illegally  .seized  in 
international  waters  by  Latin  .American 
countries,  claiming  up  to  200  miles  off- 
shore fishing  limits. 

What  we  have  here  arc  nations  who 
willingly  accept  our  foreign  aid  with  one 
hand  and  yank  our  fisnermen  off  the 
high  seas  with  the  other.  It  ;s  time  for 
Congress  to  demonstrate  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  no  longer  be  held  up  for 
tribute  to  flsn  in  waters  that  belong  to 
the  world  community. 

One  of  the  significant  features  of  S. 
2269  is  a  provision  for  withholding  for- 
eign iid  from  countries  that  refuse  to  re- 
imburse our  Government  for  fines  and 
other  penalties  illegally  levied  against 
our  fishermen.  Under  this  provision,  an 
amount  uf  aid  equal  to  the  unpaid  claim 
against  the  offending  foreign  nation 
would  be  withheld  until  the  claim  is  paid 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Latin 
countries  involved  view  their  .seizure  of 
our  vessels  as  a  handsome  .-ource  of  lev- 
enue.  Since  1955.  our  tuna  industry-  has 
paid  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  in 
fines  to  these  countries  This  is  in  addi- 
tion to  license  and  registration  fees 
which  have  totaled  S61.500  since  1961. 
These  costs  do  not  include  the  economic 
losses  incurred  by  our  fishermen  because 
of  lost  fishing  time  while  their  boats 
were  detained.  This  loss  has  been  esti- 
mated at  S550.000.  Thus,  these  Latin 
countries  have  extracted  more  than  SI 
million  from  our  tuna  industry.  But  to- 
day, we  havt'  an  opportunity  to  correct 
this  problem  With  this  legislation,  the.se 
offending  cuuntries  will  either  reimburse 
these  losses  suffered  by  our  fishermen  or 
these  amounts  will  be  deducted  from 
their  foreign  aid. 

Many  of  the  tuna  vessels  that  have 
been  seized  are  homeported  in  my  home 
district  of  San  Diego  I  know  these  fish- 
ermen and  boatowners  well,  and  cringe 
when  I  hear  the  way  they  are  treated  by 


the  Liitin  American  boarding  parties.  At 
this  point  I  would  like  t-o  read  an  excerpt 
from  a  letter  I  received  recently  from  one 
of  these  fishermen : 

I  have  be«n  aboard  20  tuna  •.  es«els  under 
seizure  at  one  time  in  1963  In  Salln.ui  Ecua- 
dor, and  they  mtated  the  .irmed  ^UArds— as 
many  as  21  in  a  24-hour  i>erluil  atxjard  u 
■.  essel  Theee  armed  guards  .ite  all  of  the 
tUhermen'3  food,  smoked  all  of  their  clga- 
rpttes,  st.jle  the  creWi  personal  belongings. 
wrLst  watches,  cameras,  etc  .  even  the  sex- 
tants und  some  navlga'Innal  equipment  from 
the  tuna  vessel's  bridge  They  destroyed  the 
power  skiffs  which  they  commandeered  for 
shore  vessel  transportation  arid  service. 
.-hopr>ed  up  inchur  i-hains  and  cables  and 
even  dam.iged  the  tuna  nets  and  gear  so  that 
when  the  ie«-sel  or  vessels  were  tlnaily  re- 
leased after  paving  an  exorbitant  Illegal 
seizure  tine,  tliey  fou.'^id  out  on  the  high  seas 
that  some  of  their  gear  had  been  sabotaged. 

It  is  unjust  to  continue  askms  Ameri- 
can tuna  fishermen  to  n.-ik  life  and  prop- 
erty in  the  pursuit  of  their  livelihood  just 
because  our  Government  has  been  too 
tmiid  to  protect  their  right  to  work  on 
the  lugh  sea.s  off  South  America. 

I  am  proud  to  be  asstx-iated  with  this 
bill  and  urce  its  passa+;e  so  that  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  will  know  that 
the  United  States  is  solidly  behind  our 
fishermen.  'Hien.  perhaps  these  coun- 
tries will  see  the  wisdom  of  seeking  a  ne- 
gotiated -settlement  of  this  issue,  which 
we  all  reahze  is  the  way  for  a  iiermanent 
end  to  these  seizures 

Mr.  WYATT  Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  we 
now  consider.  S  2269.  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  American  fishermen  seized 
on  the  high  seas  by  foreign  powers  is, 
though  limited  in  scope,  one  of  the  most 
highly  important  to  come  before  us  this 
session 

Through  providing  protection  and  re- 
lief for  American  vessels  .seized  m  in- 
ternational waters  we  can  reassert  as  a 
Nation  our  position  that  American  fish- 
ing vessels  have  the  right  to  peacefully 
pursue  their  trade  in  ocean  waters  be- 
yond 12  miles  from  foreign  shores. 

Our  tuna  and  .-hrimp  fishermen  have 
bc-en  continually  harassed  by  foreign  na- 
tions, including  some  Latin  American  na- 
tions that  have  seized  our  vessels  for 
operating  as  much  as  200  miles  from 
their  shores.  Within  the  past  year  and  a 
half  35  U.S  fishing  vessels  have  been 
seized  illegally  on  the  high  seas  by  these 
Latin  American  naval  forces. 

Di-lomatic  remedies  have  been  sought 
for  'he  pa.'t  14  years.  They  have  failed 
to  aid  our  fishermen  or  reach  any  mu- 
tually satisfactory  acreement  The  cost 
of  Government  participation  m  this  pro- 
gram for  relief  of  our  fishermen  whose 
boats  and  catch  are  seized  Is  not  money 
down  the  drain  This  bill  provides  that 
costs  incurred  for  such  relief  are  manda- 
torily withheld  from  foreign  aid  funds 
previously  allocated  to  the  nation  whose 
navy  effects  the  seizure 

Not  only  may  this  legislation  aid  our 
own  fishermen  m  their  battle  against  im- 
reascnable  and  illetial  seizure  on  the  high 
seas,  but  the  punitive  measures  against 
the  nations  involved  may  well  finally 
bring  about  meaningful  arbitration  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  reasonable 
terntorial  iuri.sdictions  for  these  nations' 
offshore  boundaries. 

I  strongly  urge  immediate  passage  of 
this  legislation 


Mr  MAILLIARD  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  join  my  di.->tinguished  colleagues  on 
our  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  urging  passage  by  tlu'  House 
of  the  bill,  S  2269.  with  committee 
amendmiCnts 

Under  date  of  July  9.  the  chiei  clerk 
of  the  California  Legislature  submitted 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  California 
Assembly.  Joint  Resolution  No.  27  rela- 
tive to  the  seizure  of  American  fishing 
boats  off  South  America.  Since  I  believe 
that  this  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No. 
27  is  pertinent  to  the  current  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  S.  2269, 1  wish  to  note  the 
following  contained  therein. 

Resolivd  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  uf 
the  St.ite  of  California,  jointly.  That  t.'ie 
Ix>glslatjre  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  tho  Congress  of  the 
United  States  tJ  enact  ■legislation"  rela- 
tive to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  United  Statp.s 
'.essels  by  foreign  countries:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  United 
•st.ites  t.ike  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
proper  to  ensure  that  further  sel;;ures  of 
tills  n.iture  wi:i  not  occur:    •    •   *. 

The  bill.  S.  2269.  represents  the  "leg- 
islation" relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure 
of  U.S.  vessels  by  foreign  countries  re- 
ferred to  in  California  As.sembly  Joint 
Resolution  No  27,  and  I  do  hereby  urge 
my  colleagues  m  the  House  to  act  fav- 
orably upon  S  2269. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  comes  from  the  Island  State 
and  who  appreciates  fully  the  role  of  the 
American  fisherman  in  our  national 
life.  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  2269,  a  biU  to 
restore  the  iiahts  of  the  American 
fisherman  to  operate  in  international 
waters. 

It  IS  nothm!!  short  of  appalling  to  re- 
view the  record  of  harassment  that  our 
ftshennen  liave  been  subjected  to  by  our 
sup!X)sed  ^ood  neighbors  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica This  hnra.ssment.  m.ore  often  than 
not.  has  taken  the  form  of  actual  seizure 
and  detention  of  American  fishing  ves- 
.sels  while  conducting  fishinc  operations 
on  the  high  .st-as  It  is  reported  that  in 
1967  alone.  27  tuna  and  shrimp  vessels 
were  illeeally  seized  on  the  high  .seas.  If 
we  were  to  expand  the  scope  of  our  re- 
view, we  would  find  that  121  American 
vessels  have  been  illegally  seized  in  In- 
ternational waters  by  Latin  American 
countries  during  the  past  8  years. 

These  seizures  have  t)een  effected  by 
the  countries  involved  under  an  arbi- 
trary- claim,  in  complete  disregard  of 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  high 
seas,  that  their  fishinc  zone  extends  out 
to  a  distance  as  much  as  200  miles  from 
their  shores.  Heaping  insult  uixin  in- 
jurj-,  these  seizing  countries  invariably 
exact  fines  from  the  seized  .American 
fi.shing  vessels  t>cfore  they  are  released. 
Frequently,  the  gear  and  catch  on  board 
these  vessels  are  confiscated,  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  property  as  well  as  poten- 
tial income 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  fishermen  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  that  S.  2269 
would  provide.  The  legislation  we  are 
considering  would  broaden  the  scope  of 
the  act  of  August  27,  1954,  which  pres- 
ently provides  for  reimbursement  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  any  fine 
paid  by  a  U.S.  vessel  to  the  seizing  coun- 
try. S.  2269,  as  reported  by  our  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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under  the  leadership  of  its  distinguished 
Chan  man,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
IMr    G.^RM.TZl.  would  authorize  reim- 
bursement of  the  license  fee,  registration 
fee    or   anv   other   direct   charge   con- 
nected with  securing  the  prompt  relea^ 
of    the    ^ essel    and    crew;    authorize    a 
4.vear     voluntary    insurance    program 
thert^by  the  Secretary  of  the  I n^ nor 
would  guarantee  reimbursement  to  the 
vessel  owner  for  all  cost^  incurred  as  a 
direct  result  of  such  seizure,  except  v^ith 
°espect  to  10S.S  of  PO^^^^ial  income  while 
the  vessel  is  detained,  which  would  be 
limited  to  a  reimbursement  of  not  more 
than  50  percent:  provide  for  the  joint 
financing  of  such  insurance  Progra™  by 
American-fia«   fishing   vessels   and   the 
Government;  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  withhold,  pending  payment  an 
amount  equal  to  the  ^Pf^^  .S^f '".SJS 
anv    funds    programed    to    the    seizing 
country    under   the   Foreign   Assistance 

'^Mr  Sueakcr.  the  enactment  of  S.  2269 
would  show  the  world,  and  especially  our 
erring  Latin  American  neighbors,  that 
'^  ntend  to  protect  the  rights  of  our 
country's  fishermen.  I  therefore  urge  a 
unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  the  ^ilL 

M.-  H\LPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
entVJsiastic  support  of  the  Fi.shermen  s 
P  .tective  Act  of  1967.  S.  2269.  relative 
to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  fishing  vessels 
of  the  United  States  by  foreign  countries. 
At  long  last,  with  passage  of  this  bill, 
our  hard-working  crew  members  of  U^^ 
fishn.-  vessels  are  going  to  receive  the 
type  -  lotection  they  so  richly  deserve. 

■  It  is  worthwhile  noting  that  this  legis- 
lation has  received  the  vigorous  support 
of  the  various  fishermen's  organizations 
trade  as.sociations.  and  both  national  and 
international  vmions. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been 
designed  to  alkviate  the  damage  suffered 
tav  the  innocent  victims  of  wrongs  per- 
netrated  bv  a  few  countries  against  our 
nat'onals  because  of  an  international 
situation  still  to  be  remedied. 

■  Our  fishing  vessels  are  being  seized  on 
the  hiah  seas  by  certain  Latin  American 
countrie.';.  Six  of  these  countries-Chile. 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  Nicaragua.  Pan- 
ama, and  Peru-claim  fishing  hmits  out 
to  200  miles.  Yet  no  nation  in  Europe  or 
No-th  \merican  claims  limits  beyond  u 
miles  and  it  was  only  in  1966  that  we  ex- 
tended our  limits  from  3  to  12  miles 

It  is  shocking  to  note  and  I  am  dis- 
tressed 13  report  that  no  less  than  50  per- 
cent  of   our   tuna   fleet   has  been  har- 
assed  shot  at  or  seized.  These  excessive 
claims  to  i-reater  distances  and  these  at- 
tacks on  cur  fishing  fleets  are  not  on.y 
n?olerable    and    insufferable   from    our 
iwint   of    view,   but   they   are  .also   en- 
croachments on  the  age-old  Prmciple  of 
international  law;    the   freedom  of  the 
seas     n^"   International   Law  Commis- 
sion' of    the    United   Nations   has   con- 
cluded that  the  12-mile  limit  should  be 
the   maximum  territorial  claim  for  all 
nui-DOses    Yet.  we  have  these  countries 
that  refuse  to  adhere  to  this  principle. 
Until  such  time  as  an  agreement  can 
be  reached  with  these  aggressively  obdu- 
rate countries,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
for  the  United  States  to  Provide  some 
just  measure  of  compensation  for  the 
unfortunate  owners  and  crewmen  of  oui 
fishing  fleets  who  are  being  victimized  at 


an  ever-increasing  rate  by  an  impossible 
situation    over    which    they    have    no 

control.  ,  _.„^o 

Within  the  past  several  years  more 
than  100  of  oui-  fishing  vessels  have  been 
seized    shot   at   or   otherwise   harassed 
while  fishing  in  waters  generally   con- 
sidered to  be  the  -high  seas."  By  all    he 
various  international  conventions  on  ibe 
law  of  the  sea,  such  seas  are  declared  to 
be  open  to  the  fishermen  of  all  countries^ 
Since    1954   we   have    provided    some 
relief  for  these  victims,  but  it  has  been 
nowhere  nearly  enough.  Nor  has  it  been 
funded  in  the  manner  provided  foi   in 
this  bill.  S.   2269  will   afford  relief   for 
losses  not  covered  by  previous  legisla- 
tion. I  am  particularly   pleased   vo   see 
three   important   items   covered.   Reim- 
bursement will  be  provided  the  owner 
for  all  actual  costs  incurred  as  a  result 
of  the  seizure  including  damage  to  or 
loss  of  the  vessel  and  or  its  liear  and 
equipment,   the    market    value    oi    any 
seized  fish   and   to  the   owner  and   his 
crew  up  to  50  percent  of  gross  income 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  seizure. 

These   reimbursements   will  be  made 
out    of    a    well-conceived    fund,    ■^vluch 
will  be  partially  financed  through  tae 
contributions  of   commercial  fi.shermen 
for  insurance  against  seizures  and  the 
damages  stemming  therefrom  Thus,  the 
financing  will  be  partly  by  the  fisher- 
men themselves,  partly  by  the  Govern- 
ment an  arrangement  that  appears  eco- 
nomically sound  to  me.  Another  feature 
that  I  particularly  endorse  is  the  one 
which  provides  that  in  cases  where  re- 
imbursement has  not  been  received  from 
the  aggressor  nation  within   120   days 
the  lefrltary   of   State   shall   withhold 
an  equal  amount  from  any  funds  scned- 
uled  for  that  nation  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

However     Mr.    Speaker,    the    funoa- 
menUl  importance  of  this  bill  lies  in 
the  fact  that   at   long  last  the  United 
SUtes    is    going    to    provide    adequate 
protection    for    its    commercial    Asning 
industr>',  and  let  us  hope  that  the  tool 
given  the  Secretary  of  State  to  collect 
the  reimbursements  will  ultimately  be 
a    contributory    factor    toward    getting 
these   offending   nations   to   ratify   and 
observe  the  various  international  agree- 
ments  governing   the   use   of   the   high 

The  bill  wa?  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  44ol)  and 
House  Resolution  1242  were  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  extend  their  remarks 
prior  to  pa.ssage  of  S.  2269. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    5^3710^ 
RIVERS     AND     HARBORS     FLOOD 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1968 
Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  call 

up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 


•^710.  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pa  r  and  preservation  of  certain  publ  c 
wois  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
aUon  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
noses  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 

'^Tlie' Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

T   e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
th?  request    of    the    .uentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CUNKERENCC   REPORT    iH     REPT.    NO.    1819. 

.he  -mn^ttee  of  conference  on^tne  d.- 
^-Se^^'^.^enl^^setothe  bin  ^^3710, 
-^^=or:erta;n^ubi;c^£:l^l.^ 

^Thut  tnJ'^l^'e  recede  from  us  ciisagr-e- 
ment  \n  the  an.ondment  of  th.-  House  und 
wee  o  the  same  with  an  an>rndmont  s 
L'lTows:  in  Ueu  of  the  matter  Pr-Po;-^^^';^^ 
in.serted  by  the  Houb?  tunendment  insert  the 
following; 

•  TITLE  I     KIVF.RS  AND  HARBORS 
•SEC    101.  That  the  lollowlng  works  cfim- 

the  clans  and  fcuoject  lu  1-"^ 

omm'^.nded  by  the  Chief  ol  f  »,f  ""//y^y^;^ 

respective     reports     ''^^^-^V'  V    he  River   -nd 
The  provisions  of  -section  1  of  the  Hi  er-i^^ 

nrolects   authorized    m   this   tit.e:    and    the 

rnereto.  shall  apply  as  if  herein  set  forth  m 
full. 

■NAVIGATION 

•iov,  nlver  Massachusetts:  House 
nocSnt  NrheVcd  ^-.  J--^,  ^- 
^-^■lfi.^:;"^^or^'^M.s^a^^e?;^    -'■- 

'''n~'f?"°H-^rhor      Rhode     Island:     House 

port  Jelterscn   Harb.r.  New  York^  House 
^J^o^  Nuinhered  ^^77.    Nlneuei^^Con- 

^re.ss.  at  rn  '■■^-^•■;:^;  '^^^  \.^,^,     House 

■Hempstead     H^'^'^^"^' .^^^j^etieth    Con- 
Document    Numberod     101    ^^"^"^^^q. 
^rpss    at  an  estimated  cost  of  $70i.uuu 
'cooper   River.   Charleston   Harbor.    South 
Carour    senate   Doctiment   Ntimbere^d    88^ 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  :.n  estimated  co..t 

^"SliS"Harbor.norida:  senate  Document 
v.imbered  93.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  csa 
mated  cost  of  $6,476,000; 

■  Gulf  Intracoastal  Waurway.  St.  Ma^^^s  ") 

Tan^pa  b7v   Florida;  Chief  of  Engmce,-s   Re- 

n«t  dated  June  6.  li>68.  except  that  (    i  not 

o  exceed  S40  000.000  is  authorized  for    mua- 

iS^cf^^."^ei->--V^ 
plan'Js  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

^"'^ShSfrPiv.r    and     Bav.us     Chene. 
BoeufTd   Black,   hcuisiana;    Hou.e   Docu- 
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ment,  Numbered   155    Ninetieth  Congresa,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  »8  845  000: 

Red  RUer  Wa'.erwav  Louisiana.  Texas. 
Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma  House  Document 
Numbered  i04.  Ninetieth  C.jnijress,  except 
that  not  '.o  exceed  »50.aoo.CX)0  is  authorized 
for  initiation  of  such  pr'Oect, 

•Mississippi  RUer-Gulf  Outlet,  Mlchoud 
Canal,  Louisiana  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 97,  N'.netleth  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  SI. 300  000; 

'Mississippi  River  Outlets.  Venice.  Louisi- 
ana House  Document  Numbered  361  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$4  5  JO  000; 

Y.iztK)  River,  Mlssls.^lppl ;  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  H2  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  Jost  jf  J52  147  000; 

"Corpus  Chrlstl  Ship  Cina!  Texas  Senate 
Document  Numbered  99,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  fost    j!  S19  042.000; 

■'Mouth  of  the  C^jlorado  River,  Texas:  Sen- 
ate Document  Niombered  102  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  *8  000  000; 
'Wllion  Harbor.  New  York  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  112.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an   estimated    cost   of    4198. 000; 

"Cattaraugus  Creek  Hartwr.  New  York. 
House  Document  Numbered  97.  Ninetieth 
Congees  .i;  m  estlrn  ited  cost  of  SI  315.000; 
'Uamilu.  Beach  state  Park.  New  York 
House  Document  Numbered  358.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $500,000; 
■PorestviUe  Harbor,  Mlchlj;an  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  183.  Ninetieth  Congress, 
at   an   estimated   c:jst    of    S538,0O0; 

"Tawas  Bay  Hartxjr.  Michigan:  House 
Document  Numbered  189.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress,  at   an   estimated   cost   of   5466,000: 

Detroit  River,  Trenton  Channel.  Michi- 
gan House  Document  Numbered  ,i38.  Nine- 
tieth Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
»3I.300.0(X) 

'Snohomish  River  Everett  Harbor  > .  Wash- 
ington House  Document  Numbered  357, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,108  000; 

Humboldt  Haxtjor  and  Bay.  California: 
House  Document  Numt>ered  330.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2  430.000, 
Port  Hueneme.  CalUomla  House  Docu- 
ment Niunbered  362,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
Jl. 000. 000. 

■"V'entur.i  Marina.  California:  House  Docu- 
ment Numbered  356.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,540,000; 

"San  Diego  Harbor,  California:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  365,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  S5, 360. 000; 

"Kake  Hartwr.  Alaska:  Senate  Dociunent 
Numbered  70,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  es- 
timated  cost   of    Jl  760,000. 

'King  Cove  Harbor.  Alaska  Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  13.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
an  estimated  cost    'f  So22.000, 

'  Sergius  and  Whltestone  Narrows,  Alaska 
Senate  Document  Numt>ered  ttS.  Ninetieth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,030,000; 
Coasts  of  Hawaiian  Islands.  Harbors  for 
Light  Draft  Vessels:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 353.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,256,000. 

"BEACH    EROSION 

"Brevard  County,  Florida  House  Document 
Ntimtwred  352,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $680,000 

"Sec  102  The  project  for  beach  erosion 
control.  Port  Pierce.  Florida,  authorized  by 
the  Rlfer  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965  i79  Stat. 
1089.  1092 1  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendatiorLS  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
House  Document  NumC>ered  84.  Eighty-ninth 
Congreee.  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for 
construction  of  the  project  and  pierlodlc 
nourishment  for  ten  years  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  In  addition  to  applicable  require- 
ments of  local  cooperation  set  forth  In  the 
aforementioned  report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers,  local    interests   shall,   prior  to   con- 


struction, give  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will — 

1  I  contribute  in  cash  either  In  a  lump 
.sum  prior  to  inltlatlun  of  (.(instruction  or  In 
iiutallmenu  prior  to  the  start  of  pertinent 
work  Items  in  accordance  with  construc- 
tion or  nourishment  schedules,  ;ls  determined 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  all  costs  of  Initial 
construction  and  periodic  nourishment  for 
ten  years  exc'uslve  of  costs  .isslgned  to  the 
Federal  Government  In  Uxe  aforementioned 
recommendrttlon.s  of  th*-Chfef  of  Engineers; 
and  ^ 

"(21  hold  and  save  the  United  SUte«  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction  works. 
Sec  103  lai  That  section  2  of  the  Act 
entitled  .An  .Act  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  sell  and  convey  to  the  town  of 
Marmet  West  Virginia,  two  tracts  of  land  to 
be  used  for  municipal  purposes",  approved 
July  8.  1942  (56  Stat  651)  Is  hereby  amended 
by  deleting  the  period  after  the  words  "re- 
lated municipal  purposes*  and  Inserting 
thereafter  the  phrase  Including  flreflghtlng 
facilities  and  structures". 

■ib)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  issue  to  the  town  of 
.Marmet.  West  Virginia.  -Althotit  monetary 
consideration  therefor  .such  written  Instru- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions    >'  this  section 

Sec.  104  I  a)  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  or  his  designee.  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  convey  to  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
hereinafter  stated,  and  to  such  other  terms 
and  iX)ndltions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy. 
or  his  designee,  shall  deem  to  be  !n  the  pub- 
lic interest,  all  right,  title,  .ind  interest  of  the 
United  States  m  and  to  certain  real  property, 
together  with  improvements  thereon,  lo- 
cated at  Ohio  River  locks  and  dams  num- 
bered 16  19.  JO.  and  21  In  West  Virginia  as 
described  m  subsection  ib)  of  this  section 
No  property  shall  be  conveyed  under  author- 
ity of  this  section  until  these  locks  and  dams 
have  been  determined  by  the  .Secretary  to 
be  In  excess  to  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment )f  the  .\rmy  and  suitable  replace- 
ment facilities  are  In  operation  under  the 
Ohio  River  navigation  modernization  pro- 
gram The  Secretary  mav  make  such  prior 
disposition  of  such  facilities  and  Improve- 
ments on  such  lands  as  he  deems  to  be  in 
the  beat  interest  of  the  United  States. 

""lb I  The  real  property  authorized  for  con- 
veyance by  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
comprise  all  or  portions  of  such  lands  and 
Improvements  as  may  be  determined  excess 
of  four  lock  and  dam  projects  on  the  Ohio 
River  m  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  des- 
ignated ;ls,  n'.imber  16  i Willow  Island  P(X)1 1 
In  Tyler  County,  numbers  19  and  20  i  Belle- 
ville Pool)  In  Wood  County,  and  number  21 
Racine  Pool)  In  Jackson  County  The  exact 
descriptions  and  acreage  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  by  accurate  surveys,  the 
cost  of  which  Is  to  be  borne  by  the  State' 
of  West  Virginia 

"(C)  The  conveyance  authorized  herein 
shaJl  provide  that  said  property  shall  be  used 
only  for  public  park  and  recreation  purposes 
and  su"h  other  uses  directly  related  to  pro- 
grama  of  the  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Reeourcea,  and  If  It  ever  ceases  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  title  U>  said  pmpertv 
shall  immediately  revert  to  the  United 
States.  .\ny  deed  of  conveyance  shall  also  be 
subject  to  and  include  the  following  addl- 
tlonaj  terms  and  conditions: 

"It)  The  -State  of  West  Virginia  shall  pay 
the  United  states  lia  consideration  for  the 
conveyance  50  per  centum  of  the  current  fair 
market  value  >f  the  property  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

"12)  There  shall  be  reserved  to  the  United 
States  such  tlowuge  easements  and  rights- 
of-way  for  ro«ids  aJid  utility  lines  ;is  the  Sec- 
retary determines  may  be  required  for  other 
navigation  projects 


"•(3)  Such  other  restrictions,  terms,  and 
condltloru  oa  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
'"id  I  .Any  moneys  paid  lor  the  conveyances 
referred  to  herein  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
United  suites  lYeaiury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts 

"Sec  105  'a)  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
.\rmy  shall  convey,  without  moneUiry  con- 
sideration, to  the  city  of  Buffalo.  New  York. 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  certain  real  property  under- 
lying Lake  Erie  i-ont^ilning  approximately 
4601  acres  and  more  particui.irly  described 
in  subsection  ibi  of  this  section,  on  condi- 
tion that  such  real  property  be  used  Icr 
public  park  and  recreational  development 
purjKXics  .Old  If  such  property  shall  ever 
cease  to  be  used  for  ^uch  purfXK-es  title 
thereto  shall  revert  to  the  United  suues 

""lb)  The  real  property  referred  to  in  this 
section  Is  more  particularly  described  as 
follows: 

"(li  Parcel  E.— Beginning  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  south  line  of  cuter  lot  39 
prolonged  and  the  .'^horellne  of  Lake  Erie  as 
established  In  1846.  which  point  v-ears  south 
feet,  more  or  ;ess,  froni  United  States  Monu- 
ment numbered  7  which  monument  is  the 
southeasterly  corner  of  the  said  outer  lot  39; 
"thence  southwesterly  .it  right  ungles  with 
the  established  harbor  line  1.140  feet,  more 
or  lees,  to  the  said  harbtr  line; 

"thence  northwesterly  along  .said  harbor 
line.  1  310  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of 
Intersection  of  .said  liarbor  line  and  a  lino  at 
right  iingles  thereto  passing  through  the 
point  of  intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  Uike 
Erie  in  1846  and  a  line  330  feet  northerly  ,it 
right  angles  from  and  parallel  wltn  the  south 
line  of  outer  lot  36; 

thence  northeasterly  at  right  i.ngles  with 
said  harbor  line  1.115  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  shoreline  of  Luke  Erie  In  1846; 

thence  southeasterly  along  s.uc!  shoreline 
of  Lake  Erie  1,320  feet,  more  or  ies«.  to  the 
point  of  beginning  containing  34  04  acres, 
more  or  less. 

'■(2)  Parcel  C-B  — BeglnrUng  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  Li.ke  Eric 
with  the  northerly  line  of  l.ind  deeded  to  the 
United  States  Government.  October  21  1846, 
said  line  also  extending  in  a  due  east  and 
west  direction  .md  passing  through  the 
northwest  corner  of  outer  lot  36  i  United 
SUles  Monument  No  2i.  said  point  of  be- 
ginning ijcing  also  480  !eet.  more  or  less,  west 
of  the  said  northwest  corner  of  outer  lot 
36: 

"'thence  southeasterly  along  said  shoreline 
of  Lake  Erie  in  1846  a  distance  of  470  feet, 
more  or  less,  to  the  intersection  with  a  line 
330  feet  northerly  at  right  angles  from  and 
parallel  with  the  south  line  of  lot  36.  said 
line  being  also  the  north  line  of  l.mds  deeded 
to  the  United  States  Government  Stptembcr 
25,  1847: 

■  thence  southwesterly   at  right  angles  to 
■^  establish  harbor  line  I  115  feet,  more  or  less, 
to  the  es'.'<blished  harbor  line; 

thence  northwesterly  along  said  l-.arbor 
line  465  feet,  more  or  less,  to  the  point  of 
intersection  oi  said  harbor  line  and  a  iine  at 
right  angles  thereto  passing  through  the 
point  cf  intersection  of  the  shoreline  of  I.uke 
Erie  In  1846  and  the  line  extending  in  .i  due 
east  and  -Aest  direction  and  passing  through 
the  northwest  corner  of  outer  lot  36; 

•  thence  e<isterly  at  right  angles  to  estab- 
lished harbor  line  1,115  feet,  more  or  less,  to 
the  shoreline  of  Lake  Erie  In  1846.  which  Is 
the  above  referenced  point  cf  beginning,  con- 
taining 11  97  acres,  more  or  less. 

"(ci  .Any  deed  of  convev.ince  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  reserve  to  the 
United  States.  !or  a  perUxl  not  to  "xceed 
seven  years,  the  right  to  use  such  lands  for 
a  spoil  disposal  area  for  materials  dredged 
from  the  Buffalo  Harbor  Project,  including 
the  right  to  place  .structures  thereon  and  to 
perform   all   other   actions   incident    to   such 
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use  together  with  the  rights  of  Ingress  and 
^es^fhereto.  Such  deed  shall  contain  such 
:imUonal   terms  and  conditions  a.  may  ^ 

determined  by  the  «^"^^";^>  °^'^  *t  o^ 
to   be   necessary    to   protect   the   interest  oi 

'"^^Ec'^focTaTThe  Chief  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment'of 'the  Armv.   under  the  dj^rection 
r^f  the  secretary  of  the  Army,  shall  make  an 
fppralsllTnvestlgation  and  ^^udy    m^u 
a  review  of  any  previous  relevant  ^'^^^^^^^ 

^^P""N''\,rUnC'stat';".''thrcoa?ts   Of 
^rnoRlco'and'lhf Virgin  Islands    and  the 
rhoreUnes    of    the    Great    UiKes.    Including 
1^    arles  and  bays  thereof,  for  the  purpose 
"        )   de  ermlnlng  areas  along  such  coasts 
^nd  Vborellnes  where  significant  erosion  oc- 
c   rs      2      dentlfylng  those  areas  where  ero- 
=  nr,  nresent-s  a  serious  problem  because  the 
rite  ^of    erosion,    con.sldered    In   conjunction 
with  economic.  Industrial,  recreational    agr- 
cu  tural    navigational,  demographic,  ecologl- 
ca     and  other'releyant  factors,  indicates  th^t 
actioii  to  halt  such  erosion  may  be  Ju^tined^ 
V-?.    describing  generally   the   most  suitable 
kne    rremediaf  action  for  those  areas  that 
hk^ve     serlox^s  erosion  problem:  l")  P;°^'^[>^8 
nrellmlnary  cost  estimates  for  such  remedial 
^ct  o^   (5     recommending  priorities  among 
the  serious  problem  areas  for  action  to  stop 
l^osfon     .6)    providing  State  and  local  au- 
thormes  with  information  and  recommenda- 
fons  W  ^ist  the  creation  and  In^Ple'n^^f^- 
,i^n  of  State  and  local  coast  and  shoreline 
erosion    programs:     i7>     developing    recom- 
mended gulLllnes  for  land   use  regtilatlon 

>7r^s  as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
K  thrr^-ears  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,- the  results  of  such  appralsaWn- 
vestlgatlon  and  study,  together  ^'l^h  his  rec 
ommendatlons.  The  views  ^l^^^l^^^^^'^e!^ 
State    and  Federal  authorities  and  Interests 
will  be  taken  into  account  In  making  such 
•innriKal  Investigation  and  study. 
"^■^"rThere' arf  authorized  to  ^e  appropri- 
ated such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  »1^000'000 
as  may  be  necessar.-  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Tn.nols 
••<ir-^   107  That  the  projects  for  the  Illinois 
Waferwav  and  Grand  calumet  River.  Illinois 
Tnd  Indiana  . Calumet-Sag  navigation  proj- 
ect),  authorized   by   the   River   and   Harbor 
AC  of  July  24.  1946.  are  hereby  modified  sub- 
ftlntalK-    in    accordnace    with    the    recom- 
mendations   of    the    craef    of    Engineers     n 
House  Document  Numbered  45,  E'e^*/;^"^ 
Congress    insofar  as  such  recommendations 
appfy  to  existing  highway  bridges  In  Part  H^ 
Grand   Calumet   River   and   ^f^^an"  H*^''°' 
Canal    at  an  estimated  cost  of  »33,265,000. 

SEC  108.  <a.  Steel  Bayou,  in  Warren, 
Issaquena.  Sharkey,  and  Washington  Coun- 
t'es  Mississippi.  Washington  Bayou,  In  Issa- 
quenf  anTvT-bington  Counties,  KQss^lPP^ 
and  Lake  Washington,  In  Wasiilngton 
county^  Mississippi,  are  hereby  declared  to 
be  nonnavigable  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

,b)  The  project  for  navigation  on  Steele 
Ba?ou.  Washington  Bayou  and  I^^  ^^/^ 
ington.  authorized  by  the  R'vers  and  Harbors 
Acts  of  Julv  5,  1884,  August  5  1886,  and 
June  25,  1910,  Is  hereby  deauthorlzed. 

=Ec    109.  Section  313  of  the  Act  approved 
October  27,  1965  ,79  Stat    10731    is  amended 
bv   deleting   the   date   ""June   30^  1968     and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  ""June  30,  1969  . 
SEC    no   The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  review  tiie  requlre- 
nients  of  local  cooperation  for  the  Ouachita 
and    Black   Rivers    navlgatlca    projects    au- 
thorized   by    tHe  River   and   Harbor   Act   of 
1950    S  attended,  with  particular  reference 
o  Federal  and  non-Federal  cost  sharing,  and 
Le  shall  report  the  findings  of  such  review 


to  Congress  within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment   of  this  Act. 

••SEC  111.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  uu- 
thoriz^  to  investigate,  study,  and  construct 
prCS^  for  the  prevention  or  m'^lga  lo.i  of 
shore  damages  attributable  to  Federal  i.aM- 
latlon  Xks.  The  cost  of  Installing,  oper- 
Itlng  and  maintaining  such  projects  .shall 
be  l^r^e  entirely  by  the  United  Si:ues^  No 
such  project  shall  be  constructed  v.  hout 
specific  authorization  by  Congress  if  the 
estimated  first  cost  exceeds  $1,000,000. 

"^c  112,  Section  111  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1417  •  Is 
"mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

'°"°:^r'The  secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
conduct  a  study  of  those  areas  In  the  ylclnlty 
^f  Vh«  Washington  Channel  in  the  District 
"of  commma  Sable  ^or  public  visitor  park^ 
ing     facilities.     Such     study     sh  aU     among 

carry    out   ■>  p-esident    and    Congress    a 

^etoTthe°re^n\ogether  with  n|s  recommen 

^r^e^rr^i^i^o^d^w^p^-f 

not' tJ  exceed  $100,000  to  carry  cut  this  sub- 
''"SEc'nS.  Those  portions  of  the  East  and 

the  south  side  of  Robert  r .  "f^        j^     ^g. 

s'rr„osr«'..  -•«■  s ;- 

rr  ,7Z^  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
faws'lf  'tTe'^Unltd  States.  This  declaration 
'shall  apply  only  to  ^-'^^^^^.l^fX^^L 

^actirrug^^  Se  iFS-^^o---- 

^^^  ^\fe  ?ocaU^n  \td 'st  u'ctu"  1  sUblllty 
mine  the  locauon   aiiix     „,,,_„   <„   order  to 

m.  oi  v"»  Nei  A,.t>ue  proauca  "■>"»"■'; 

S  «d  une  erst'erlv  and  southeriy  to  It^  Inter- 

rHer??<i*^rro»™Tr"r  g: 

TtTa  TTnlted  States,  and  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress ^s^re^by  given  for  the  fining  in  Of  aU 
or  anv  part  of  the  described  area.  This  dec- 
°ar^tion  shall  apply  only  to  portions  of  the 
Svt-des?rlbed  area  which  are  bulkheaded 
and  filled  or  are  occupied  by  permanent  pile- 
supported  structures.  Plans  for  bulkheadlng 
rnrmung  and  permanent  Pii--PP-^^<^ 
structures  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secre 


,»rv  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of    Engineer^  on    the   basis   of   engineering 
sud^es  to  determine  the  location  and  struc- 
t  iral  stability  of  the  bulkheadlng  and  filling     ■ 
and  permanent  pile-supported  structures  In 
order  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  remain- 
ing navigable  waterway.  Ix)cal  interests  shall 
reimburse   the  Federal   Government   lor  any 
en^meering  costs  incurred  under  this  section^ 
•*^SEc        i    That  portion  of  the  Northwest 
Branch   of  the  Patapsco   River   ^'^^^'^  ^fj}'. 
prally   south   of   Pratt   Street,   cast   of   Light 
Street,  north  of  Key  Highway,  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,    State    of    Maryland,    and    bHng 
more    purticularly    described    as    al     of    that 
Mnrtlou    of    the    Northwest    Branch    of    the 
•pSrco  Ru-er  lying  west  of  a  series  of  Ihies 

beginning  at  the  P«i"^.i°^";^,,^,Vstreet  a. 
section  of  the  south  s'de  of  Pratt  Street,  a^ 
now  laid  out,  and  the  west  side  (.f  Pier  3 
and  running  thence  binding  "»  the  west  elde 

"'  ^";  'easT"706  59  fe7t"o  he'^uthwett 
fomeflf'p ler  '3     thenc:  crossing  the  North- 

Eb"o;n^n;:;:s^a^ndr^:stiS 

nSe-C^;>----=^n 
and    the   eat   side   of    Battery    Avenue,   las 

said  pomt  of  intersection  ^^'^-^^^^W'^fJ^ 
'•'-   ^''J,  r  j'^.n^F  °Rra^tJ:  m"or?orred 

coiueu  ,,,   ,  iber  J    F    C.  numbered   200fa 

"X%45-  the  lo^ncm  of  said   pierhead  and 

E^^^-,>>-^i^nr^oi?^crB^s.^ 

Z  ll^tlrld  ^1:J^  c^^rdi^'trSstem 
or  t^e  ^tlte^f  Maryland  of  .;ald  st_ation 
TV  being  east  2.111,16140.  north  527  ,09 -.7 
and  ^^ice  binding  on  the  east  -de  of  Ba  " 
Very  Avenue,  south  03  degrees  Of  "/'""^^^ 
(17   seconds   east   568   feet,   more   or   less,   to 

the  united  States,  and  the  consent  of  Con 
gress  is  hereby  given  for  the  filling  m  of  all 
or  any  oart  of  the  described  area 

SEC    116    (a)   The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
is   author  'ed   and   directed   to  remove   from 
the  Potomac  River  and  to  destroy  the  aban- 
doned ships,  Ships"  hulls,  and  pmn^s^  located 
in   Mallow's  Bav,  between   Sandy   Point   ana 
Llverp-1  Point,   Charles   County-.   Mar,.and. 
and    at    Wide    Water,    irouth    of    Quanticr^ 
V?relnla     and    anv    other    abandoned    ships 
formerly  among  those  In  Mallow's  Bay  or  at 
W  ^e  WateT  which   have  drifted  froni   those 
locations.  Local  interests  shall  contribute  50 
nercent  of  the  cost  of  such  work 
^    ul)  There  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  this 
section,  not  to  exceed  $175,000 

"SEC  117  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
s  hereby  authorized  to  maintain  authorized 
r  ver  and  harbor  projects  in  excess  of  au- 
homed  project  depths  where  such  excels 
ripnths  have  been  provided  bv  the  Lnitea 
Stated  for  defense  purposes  and  whenever 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  determines  that  such 
water^avs  also  lerve  essential  needs  of  gen- 

"%iruBT.^  section  5  of  the  Act  enUtled 
■^n  Act  creatii.g  the  City  of  CUnton  Bridge 
Commission   and   authorizing   said   commii^- 
son^i^d    ts  successors  to  acquire  by  Purcha  e 
or  condemnation  and  to  construct,  maintain^ 
and   operate   a  bridge   or  bridges   across   tne 
x?,tKrDDi   River   at   or   near   Clinton.   Iowa, 
at  o    near  Fulton.  Illinois",  approved  Decem- 
ber 21    1944    as  revised,  amended,  and^een- 
acled    is  hereby  amended  by  lnsertlng\a, 
H  .t»iv  nfW  "SEC    5  "  and  by  adding  .>t 
the'eld  oTsuch  sealon  the  following  new 
subsection: 
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,bi  III  .iddltlon  U5  the  method  of  pay- 
ment provided  la  subsection  lai  ot  this  sec- 
tion, the  -ommisslon  and  Its  :,ucceii8ors  and 
.i.->aik5nji  are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  tor 
•ne  payment  of  the  cott  of  dismantling  une 
ondge  and  ^>f  constructing  is  a  replacement 
•nerefor  a  new  bridge  (Including  necessary 
.pproaches  and  approach  highways i  either 
ent.rely  from  a  construction  fund  created  In 
accordance  with  section  6  of  this  Act  or  from 
both  such  construction  fund  and  from  bonds 
issued  and  sold  in  accordance  with  subsection 
a .  of  this  section  The  cost  of  any  bridge 
i-or.strucred  under  this  subsection  (together 
with  approaches  and  approach  highways i 
shall  inc'.ude  all  cosfs  and  expenses  Included 
m  the  ca.se  of  a  bridge  constructed  under  au- 
thority of  subsection  la)  of  this  section  (in- 
cluding  Its  approaches  and   approach   high- 

WiAVS  1 

■ib)  The  first  sentence  of  section  8  of 
such  Act  ijf  December  21.  1944.  .s  imended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
.-.nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  toll'iwlng  and.  If  the  Commission  deter- 
m.nes  It  advisable  to  do  so.  to  provide  a 
ooiistriicuon  fund  speclHcally  to  pay  the  cost 
of  dismantling  one  bridge  and  ronstrijctlng 
.1  new  bridge  to  replace  it  as  .luthorlzed  by 
subatctlou   i^bi    of  section  5  of  this  .\ct.' 

CI  Section  6  of  such  Act  of  December  21. 
1944.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  immedi- 
ately following  the  third  sentence  of  such 
section  the  following  new  sentence  If  no 
bonds  or  notes  are  outstanding  or  If  a  sink- 
ing fund  specincally  lor  payment  of  all  out- 
standing bonds  and  notes  shall  have  been 
provided,  the  remainder  of  5uch  tolls  may. 
If  the  Commission  determines  It  advisable 
to  do  so.  be  placed  In  a  construction  fund 
for  use  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of   sectlun   5   of   this   Act.' 

"(di  The  flrst  sentence  of  subsection  la) 
of  section  8  of  such  Act  of  December  21.  1944. 
IS  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  nfter 
.solely  for  thiit  purpose.'  the  following:  and 
.liter  any  bridge  constructed  under  authority 
of  section  5ibi  of  this  Act  shall  have  been 
paid  for.  or  iiifUcient  funds  are  av.illable  In 
the  construcuon  fund  authorized  by  section 
6  to  pay  for  such  bridge.' 

'•(61  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  inapplicable  insofar  as  they 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  bridge  or 
bridges  unless  actual  construction  thereof 
is  commenced  within  five  years  from  the  date 
of.  enactment  of  this  section  and  such  con- 
struction is  completed  by  January  1.  1980 

"Sec  119  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
surveys  to  be  made  at  the  following  lijcatlons 
and  subiect  to  all  applicable  provislonB  of 
jectton  110  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1950; 

Back  River.  Maryland,  from  Chesapeake 
Buy  to  the  city  of  Baltimore's  waste  water 
treatment  plants. 

Savann;ih  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  with  a 
lew  to  determining  the  advisability  of  pro- 
viding a  -.vaterway  connecting  the  rivers  by 
canals  and  appurtenant  facilities  and  a  wa- 
terway connecting  Charleston  and  Port 
Royal!  South  Carolina,  with  the  lower  Savan- 
nah River. 

"Lake  Superior,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  advisability  of  a  waterway  connecting  the 
lake  and  the  Mississippi  River 

"Sec  120  a  I  The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  studies  of: 

"( 1 »  The  nature  and  scope  of  the  damages 
which  result  from  streambank  erosion 
throughout  the  United  States,  with  a  -.lew 
toward  determining  the  need  for.  and  the 
:>fislblluy  of.  a  coordinated  program  of 
Streambank  protection  In  the  Interests  of 
reducing  d.images  from  'he  deposition  of 
sediment  In  reservoirs  and  waterways,  the 
destruction  of  ch.nnels  and  adjacent  lands, 
and  other  ac\erse  effects  of  streambank 
eroeion 

(2)  The  need  for  and  the  feasibility  of  a 
program  for  the  removal  and  disposal  of  drift 


and  other  debris  ;nr  ;;i'll:i.<  aliandi^ned  fs- 
sels.  from  pubil-'  :i.i.rl).>rh  aid  .t,s.^<  c.  itcd 
channels  tinder  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army 

"ibi  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  C. in- 
gress, not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  resulu  of  such 
otudles  together  with  his  recommendations 
m  connection  therewith.  Including  .in  ap- 
propriate division  of  responsibility  between 
Federal  and  non-Federal  interests 

Sec    121.  Title  1  of  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the   River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968'. 
'TITLE    II— FLOOD   CONTROL 

"Sec  201  Section  3  of  the  Act  .ipproved 
June  22.  1936  (Public  Law  Numbered  738. 
Seventy-fourth  Congresei.  as  amended  by 
section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June  28.  1938 
(Public  Law  Numbered  761.  .Seventy-flfth 
Congress)  .  shall  apply  to  all  works  authorized 
m  this  title  except  that  for  any  chaJinel  im- 
provement or  channel  rectification  project. 
provisions  la).  (bi,  and  ic)  of  section  3  of 
said  Act  of  June  22.  1936,  shall  apply  thereto, 
except  [is  otherwise  provided  by  law.  The 
authorization  for  any  flo<xI  control  project 
herein  authorized  by  this  M-'.  requiring  local 
cooperation  shall  expire  tUe  years  from  the 
date  on  which  local  interests  arc  notified  In 
ATiting  by  the  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy  or  his 
designee  of  the  requirements  of  local  co- 
operation, unless  said  Interests  shaJl  within 
said  time  turnish  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  .^rmy  that  Ihe  required 
cooperation  will  be  furnished. 

"Sec.  202  The  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  Detember  22.  1944  (Public  Law 
Numbered  .^34.  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  iec- 
ond  session  I.  shall  govern  with  respect  to 
projects  authorized  m  this  Act,  and  the  pro- 
cedtires  therein  set  forth  with  respect  to 
plans,  proposals,  or  reports  ror  works  of 
improvement  for  navigation  or  Rood  control 
and  for  irrigation  and  purposes  incidental 
thereto  shall  apply  as  if  herein  set  forth  m 
lull 

"Sec.  203  The  following  works  of  Improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  .ind  ihe 
control  of  destructive  floodwaters  and  other 
purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  iiuthc  r- 
tzed  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction 
ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  supervision 
oi  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  In  the  respective  reports  hereinafter 
designated  and  subject  to  the  conditions  set 
f<.rth  therein  The  necessary  plans,  speclfi  ta- 
tlons,  and  preliminary  work  may  be  pros- 
ecuted on  any  project  authorized  In  this 
title  with  funds  from  appropriations  here- 
after made  for  flood  control  so  as  to  be  ready 
for  rapid  inaugrui"«tlon  of  a  construction  pro- 
gram The  projects  authorized  In  this  title 
shall  be  initiated  as  expeditiously  and  pros- 
eruted  as  vigorously  as  may  be  consistent 
with  bvidgetary  requirements  Penstxks  i.d 
other  similar  facilities  adapted  to  possible 
future  use  in  the  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  shall  be  installed  in  any  dam 
.authorized  In  this  Act  for  construction  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  when  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Feaeral  Power  Commission 

"LOWta  I  HARLtS  RIVER.  MASSACHISETTS 

"The  project  for  flCKid  control  on  the  Lower 
Charles  River.  .Massachusetts,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accord.ince  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  370, 
Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
818.620  000. 

■CONNECTICUT    nrVER    H.\SIN 

"The  project  for  the  Beaver  Brook  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Beaver  Brook.  New  Hampshire. 
Is  hereby  auth-  rued  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
if  Engineers  m  Senate  Dc)ci.iment  Num- 
bered t>8.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of   »1. 185.000 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Park 
River.    Connecticut,    is    hereby    authorized 


s.ibstantuny  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations 1 1  the  Chief  of  Engineers  m  ben- 
,iti-'  Document  Numbered  43.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of   $30,300,000. 

■  LONG    ISLAND    SOL'ND 

"The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Nor- 
walk  River,  Cmnectlcul  and  New  'Vork.  Is 
hereby  authorized  i,i:bstantla'.L>  m  aocord- 
aiue  with  the  reci  niniendatloiis  ot  the  Chief 
of  Engineer*  in  .Senate  Document  .Nv.mbered 
■il  Ninetieth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost 
■  1    :2,7(.iO  (.(oO. 

"DELAWARE-ATLANTIC  COASTAL  AIIFA 

"Tlie  project  for  hurrlcane-tlood  protec- 
tion and  beach  erosion  control  along  the 
Delaware  Coast  irom  Cape  Henlopen  to  Fen- 
wirk  Island  at  the  Delaware-Maryland  State 
Line  Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
iu-curdance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  In  Senate  Document 
.Numbered  90.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  es- 
timated  cost   of   $5584,000 

'  RAPPAHANNIX'K.    RFVER    BASIN 

"Tlie  project  for  the  Salem  Church  Dani 
and  Heserviilr  R.ppaliannook  Kl'.er.  Virginia. 
Is  hereby  mtxlifled  subsUintlally  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  Senate  Document  Numbered 
37,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $79,500,000. 

'CAPE   KEAR  RIVKR  BASIN 

•'The  project  for  the  Randleman  Dam  ,\nd 
Reservoir,  Deep  River.  N;  rth  Cari-llna,  is 
hereby  authorised  sv.bstantially  In  .'.ccord- 
ance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Dsx-ument  Numbered 
343.  Ninetieth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  « 19  463  000 

"The  project  for  the  Howards  Mill  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  Deep  River.  Nt  rth  Carolina, 
is  hereby  authorised  substantially  In  .-ic- 
cordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  m  House  DK-ument  Num- 
bered 343.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $12,460,000. 

"SOUTH     ATLANTIC    CO.ASTAL    AREA 

"The  project  for  beach  erosion  control  and 
hurricane  tlood  protection  of  Dade  County. 
Florida,  is  hereby  .lUthorlzed  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  m  iioii.se  IXK-umeiu  Num- 
bered 335.  Ninetieth  Congress,  .tt  an  esti- 
mated  cost   ui   $11,805,000 

"HILLSBOROUGH     BAY,     FLORIDA 

"The  project  for  hurrlcanc-tlcod  control 
protection  on  Hillsborough  Bay,  Florida.  Is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recunxmendatlr-ns  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
313.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  .m  estimated  ^cn,t 
of  ?9, 909.000,  except  that  con.struction  of  the 
barrier  across  Hillsborough  Bay  shall  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  Chief  of  Engineers  com- 
pletes further  detailed  studies  covering  re- 
lated water  re-source  problems.  Includmij  .i 
comprehensive  model  study  of  the  i  iitire 
Tampa  Bay  area,  and  until  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  submi.ssion  of  a  report  on  .-uch 
studies  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

"CENTRAL     AND     SOUTHERN     I  LoRIDA 

"The  project  for  Central  and  Southern 
Florida,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  June  30.  1948,  Is  lurther  modified  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  m  Senate  Document  Num- 
bered 101.  .Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  'f  JS. 072.000.  and  in  accordance 
with  House  Document  Numbered  369.  Nineti- 
eth Congress,  at  an  estim.ited  cost  of 
$58,182,000. 

"PASCAGOULA     RIVER     BASIN 

"The  project  for  the  Tallahala  Creek  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Tallahala  Creek,  Mississippi, 
Is  hereby  authorized  .substantially  m  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  t:.e  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
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143.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  coet 
of  $16,360,000 

•  LOWER    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    BASIN 

•The  project  for  AckkI  control  and  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River  adopted 
^v  ?he  \c  of  Miv  15.  1928  i45  Stat.  534).  as 
ameuled  and  modified,  is  hereby  furtl^r 
livKim^  and  expanded  to  Include  the  follow- 

"'',n"^e  project  f..r  the  St.  Fr,.ncls  mver 
B.Jin    ArkaZJ  and  Missouri.  --'f-J^-^  f  ^ 
the    Flood    Control    Act    ^iPP-^^^^^  J""J,    bv 
1Q36     (PubUc    Law    74-678).    as    modified    by 
subsequent  -Acts  of  Congress.   Including  the 
Fmr^ntrol   Act  of    ^^^^S^  Public   Law  89- 
■>«8    is    herebv    further    modified    to    P^o^iae 
ThU   the   req'u.remcnts   of   local   cooperation 
of  the    Krovemenus    ...uthorlzed    In    the 
Food  control  Act  of  1965.  shall  conform  to 
th^  reauiremenus  for  local   cooperation  in 
mrla^t  Francis  River  Basin  authorized  in 
prevuns   Ac'ts   of   Congress,   substantially   a^ 
Amended  bv   the   ^''^^''f   ''^  ^nglnee.^  m 
Senate    Document    Numbered    11,    Ninetieth 

'''■T2Tlmprovements  in  the  Boeuf  and 
T.rMl;  Rivers  md  Bivou  Macon  Ba^ln  to 
mverr.nws  [h.at  -.ouKi- o:herwise  enter  L..ke 
C:7;>t.  Arkansas,  substantially  '«  a-°«lance 
with  the  recommendations  of  l^l^e  ^"^'51  ?; 
Fn,rt"iee^  in  House  D.>cument  Numbered 
^68  Ninetieth  Congres.s.  ut  an  estimated  cost 
.fsis  "MO  omv  except  that  prior  to  Initiation 
'i  'const  "uctlon  of  The  reject,  local  inter^t. 
shall    aeree    that    no    tees    shall    be    cn^'^Bf^ 

o;  vdrn'slon  to  U.ke  ^-'''-^/-^e Mco^and 
recreat'on  are  is  .idjoinmi  Lake  Cnlcot  ana 
th 'f  u^r  lees  ..t  su.h  lake  and  areas  shall 
be   Cevoted   to  recreitlon   p"arposes 

■  3,  improvement,  in  'he  BeUe  Fountain 
ditch  and  Irihut.ries,  M^sso-arl.  ■'^'I^d  Drainage 
n.strin  Num'.^er  17.  Arkansas,  substantially 
m  l^.ord\n"e  with  the  recommendations  o 
the  Chief  '1  En^neers  in  House  Document 
Numbereci  339.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $4,638,000. 

"WtllTE    RIVER    BASIN 

•••Tie  project  for  flood  protection  on 
Crorked  creek  and  in  the  vicinity  cf  Harri- 
fo"  ArT-'-nsas  is  herebv  authorized  substan- 
tuilv  in"accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
t  r  s  o^  ?he  Chief  of  Engineers  m  Sen  xte 
^^ument  Numbered  28  N'^I-eth  Congres-.. 
at   :in   estimated   cost    of   $2,840,000. 

•"BRAZOS    RIVER    BASIN 

•  The  nrdect  for  the  AquiUa  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir .Aquilla  creek.  Texas,  is  hereb,  au 
thorired  subst.-intially  in  accorc.-^nce  with 
he  rccon.mendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers li  Senatp  Document  Numbered  52^ 
Mnetleth  f-ong^ess,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$■23  (;12.0C0 

"N.WASOTA     RIVFR    BASIN 

"The  project  for  the  Nava.^ota  Paver.  Texas. 
1,  h^eb^^ uthorized  Mibstantiallv  in  accord- 
free  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chisf 
; '  E-i^  neers  in  Hou.se  Document  Numbered 
S^l  NTnet'eth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  5.119.707(100. 

"CLEAR    CREEK.    TEXAS 

"•The  nrolect  for  fiood  protection  on  Clear 
Crelk  Texis  is  herebv  authorized  substan- 
Maltv' in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
;ions  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  351.  Ninetieth  Congress,  at 
■m  estimated  cost  of  $12,600,000, 

•'PECAN    BAYOU,    TEXAS 

•The  rrotcct  lor  Hood  protection  on  Pecan 
Ba^^u  Texi'  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
fiUlv  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
ons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  m  House 
Document^  Numbered  350,  N'j-et'eth  Con- 
gress,   at    ..n    estimated    cost    of    $24,861,0ou. 

••r.ri.F    OF    MEXICO 

•The  nroiect  for  hurricane-flood  control 
at  Texas  Ci  V  and  vicinity.  Texas^  is  hereby 
authorLd  substantmlly  in  accordance  with 


the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  House  Document  Numbered  187 
Smetleth  congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10,990,000. 

•'UPPER    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER    BASIN 

••The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Mississippi  River  from  Cassville,  Wisconsin, 
to  m!fe  300,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
document  Numbered  348,  N'-^ieth  Con- 
gress at  an  estimated  cost  oi  «i21,300,000. 

••The  project  for  flood  protection  of  State 
Road  and  Ebner  Coulees,  city  of  La  Crosae 
and  Shelby  Township.  Wisconsin,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  m  ^'^cordance  with 
the  recommendations  cf  the  c  nief  of  Engi- 
neers 111  House  Document  Numbered  360 
Ninetieth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$6,849,000. 

"RED    RIVER    OP    THE     NORTH 

■•The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
south  Branch  of  the  Wild  Rico  River  and 
Felton  Ditch,  Minnesota,  is  hereby  author- 
ized substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  08.  ^inet  eth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  5,1,230,000. 

•"OHIO    RIVER    BASIN 

••The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Ohio  River  in  Southwest/-rn  Jetlerson 
Countv,  Kentucky,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engii-eers  in 
House  Document  ^'umbered  340  Nine  eth 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  .jl9.o00.000. 

••The  project  for  the  Utica  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir and  flood  protection  at  Newark.  Llck- 
int?  River  Basin,  Ohio,  is  hereby  aui'.onzed 
substantiallv  m  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Ensnneers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  337,  Ninetieth 
ConrreS!^tTn  estimated  cc*t  of  $32,953,000. 

'"WABASH    RIVF.R    BASIN 

"'The  project  for  flood  control  and  related 
purposes    in    the    Wabash    River    B.ism.    In- 
diana   Illinois,  and  Ohio,   is  hereby  author- 
ized   kub.stantiallv    m    a-cord.incc    with    the 
recommend.Uioni,"  t-f  tie  Chief  of  Ln*J'uf"s 
in  Senate  Document  Numbered  KS.  Ninetieth 
congress,  and  the  Big  Walnut  Dam  ..nd  Res- 
ervoir is  authorized  sab-tanti.ihy  m  ■'<.-cora- 
ance  with  the  plan  for  such  project  set  forth 
in   the   report   of   the   Chief  of   Engineers   in 
=ald  document.   There   is   hereby   authorized 
"to  be  appropri.,ted  the  sum  of  .SSO.OGO.OOO   lor 
initiation  and  partial  i.ccomphshment  of  the 
project,  except  that  construction  of  the  Big 
Walrut  Dam  and  Reservoir  shall  not  be  ii.i- 
tiated  until   approved  by  the  PreMticnt. 

"MISSOIT.I    RIVER    BASIN 

"The  project  lor  the  Bear  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  South  Pl:.ttp  River  Colorado,  is 
herebv  autlior.zed  tu;xst.inti..lly  m  -;^cord- 
ance  with  the  recommendations  rf  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate  EJocuti.ent 
Numbered  87.  Nir.eti.-th  Congress,  at  ..i.  esti- 
mated cost  of  f32  314.000. 

"The   prolect   for   riood   protection   en   the 
RiP   S-lrux   River    ut    and    in    the   vicinity    of 
S  oux  Citv    Iowa  :  nd  South  Dakota.  Is  here- 
M     -luthorl-^ed    .ubstantially    in    accordance 
w'ith   the  recommendations  of  the  Chief    of 
Ensrlneers    m    Senate    Document    Nu-pb.red 
94    Nineteth  Connress.  at  an  estimated  cost 
of' $2,750,000.   With   resnect   to   that    portion 
of   the   project   above   Sioux   City.   Iowa,   ap- 
proved fn  .'ccord-.nce  v.ith  House  Document 
Numbered    199.    Eighty-e".:hth    Congress     in 
the  Flood   Control   Act  of   1965    .Public  Law 
e9-''98i     there    .^hr.ll    be    mutual    agreement 
between  the  States  of  Iowa  and  South  D.ikota 
on    a    flood    control    plan    and    .-.    plan    for 
^tigation   of   fish    and    wildlife    losses    ^  th 
resp^t    to   said    port-on    within    ^'-^  ^^f'^ 
following  completion  of  the  reservoir  study 
for  the  uppor  basin  of  the  Bix  Sioux  River 
and  the  Rx>ck  River  now  underway  and  re- 


ceipt of  copies  of  said  report  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States  of  Iowa  and  South 
oTkota.  If  said  mutual  agreement  U  not 
reached  within  said  time,  approval  of  said 
flood  control  plan  and  plan  '-  mitigation 
of  fish  and  wildlife  losses  shall  be  made  by 
.1  committee  consisting  of  one  representative 
^aclfappomted  by  the  Chief  of  Engin^erB 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Secre 
tarv  of  Agriculture. 

•The  project  lor  flood  protection  and  other 
n„rrK,ses  in  the  PaplUlon  Creek  Basin,  Ne- 
f/rS  is  h;reby  authorized  substantially 
n  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
'the  Ch  ef  of  Engineers  In  Hmise  Document 
Ntfmbe;4d  349,  Ninetieth  Con,r^,ss,  -at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $26,800  000. 

"The  project  for  the  Davids  Creek  Dam  and 
Res^rvofr  Nlshnabotna  River.  lowa.  Is  hereby 
ruTorized  substantially-  '"  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  ibe  C...ef  "^  Engi 
neers  in  House  Document  Numbered  142^ 
Nmetleth  congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 

''^"The  "project  for  flo<id  control  and  other 
nur^  ses'  on  the  Little  Blue  River  in  the 
i'mv  of  Kansa.s  City.  Missouri  is  hereby 
Vut  orl-'e-i  substantially  In  accordance  with 
'he  recommendations  of  the  Chief  oi  Engl- 
.,eers  in  Hotise  D<X"ument  M.mb.red  169_ 
N'netieih  Congress,  at  an  estlm.red  ct«t  of 
s.:?8  49'2.000  ,       ,    „  . 

Tie  ^ecor.d  naraeraph  under  the  head- 
i.-a,"M"ssouri  River  Basin'  of  tliC  Act  en- 
t  tied  'An  Act  authorizing  additional  appro- 
nratioiVs  for  the  prosecution  of  comprehen- 
Mve  oh\ns  for  •  er'aln  river  basins',  approved 
December  30.  1963  ,77  Stat.  840  > .  is  nereby 
iinei-ided  to  re-id  as  follows : 

Vhe  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  con  ro 
andT^her    purp-i-es    ,n    the    -^^-P^^J':^ 
Bacln    author.zed  by  the  Flo<id  C.m.rol  .Act 
of     une   28.    1S38.   as   amended   .md   supp.e- 
n  en-»d    is  further  modified  to  Include  such 
b^mk'protection  or  r^cnfication  works^U  o 
below  the  Oarri..^on  Reservoir  as  ..a   tne  dis 
creMon   of   the   Chi^f   of   Engineers   .md    the 
sireu.ry  of  the  Armv  may  b-.j-'"^^,'--^- 
sarv,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  >,. 040.000. 


••JOP-D.*N    RIVER    BA-SIN 

•■The  project  for  the  Little  Dell  Dam  ..nd 
reservoir  Snlt  Lake  City  Streams.  Ltah.  is 
r^re-o-.'  modihcd  substantially  In  -cord^.nce 
v-fth  the  recommend.-tions  of  t^ie  Chief  cf 
Engineers  In  Senate  D.xiument  Numbered 
53  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of    7  22.664.000 

"SACRAMENTO    RIVER    BASIN 

"The  proiect  lor  Hood  protection  on  the 
Feather  River  at  Chester.  California.  '^  here- 
bv authorized  substantially  ^^^^■■^'^^^'^ 
n-ilh  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  ol 
Eng  ne?r:.  m  House  Document  Numbered  314^ 
Mneueth  Com.'ress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
.*940  000. 

"SANTA    AN:\    RIVER    BASIN 

•The  proiect  for  flood  pr-tectlon.  and  ofoer 
pt^rpose^on  Cucnmonga  Creek.  Cahforna^^ 
Lreby  authorized  suhstuma  ly  >  "-^^^.^f  . 
.uice  with  the  recommendation-  ^f..eC^_lei 
of  Ent'lneers  m  Houfe  Document  Numbered 
323  Ninetieth  Concress.  at  an  estm.ated  cost 
of  ..•.2G.300.000, 

"SAN    FRANCISCO    BAY    .\REA 

"The  project  for  flood  control  on  A'""^^;'"'-;''* 
Creek  California,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantiallv in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
n'enda  ons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Hcuse  Dxument  Numbered  336.  Nmet.ct. 
Coner-ss.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  aS.OOO.OOO. 

■■V.AD    RIVER.    CAI.IFCRNIA 

"The  project  for  flood  control  m  the  Mad 
River  C-lifornla.  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
ft^^ntiallv  m  accordance  with  the  recom- 
i^tndatlons    of    the    Chief    o^    E^gmeet.    - 

House   -ocuu.^^^^-^^J^J^:^Zoo 
Congress,  at  ar.  estim.-^eu  >.-•-'- 
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9WXXTW»TER    Rive*    BASIN 

The  project  f  jr  flf)od  orjntrol  on  the 
Sweetwater  River  California  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized subfltantlally  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  >if  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  148  Ninetieth 
Con^esB.  at  an  estimated  coet  of  »4,^)0  (XK) 

"TANANA  RIVrR  BASIM 

■  The  project  for  flood  control  In  the  Ta- 
nana  River  Baain  In  the  vicinity  of  Fair- 
banks. AUslta.  is  hereby  modified  substan- 
tially in  Accjrdance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Senate 
Document  Numbered  89,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $111,700,000 

"lAO    STREAM.     HAWAII 

■  The  pr'ije?t  for  flood  protection  and  other 
piirp'»<'s  'ti  lao  STPim  Hawaii  Is  hereby 
.iu'.n  r:/pd  ^-^bsiin-  .i;;v  In  accordance  with 
the  .-"  •  i.-r.  rLt-nd  itions  of  t;ie  Chief  of  En- 
gineers ..-.  H  nise  Document  Numbered  151. 
Ninetieth  Congress  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
« 1.660  000 

"Sec  204  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing throii^'h  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorlze-J  •  j  provide  such  school  facilities  as 
he  m.v.  :!eem  necessary  for  the  education  of 
dependent- -of  persons  engaged  in  the  con- 
strues. ">n  c4  "rie  Dworshalt  Dim  And  Reser- 
v3:r  pr>jec-  Idaho,  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
from  any  funds  available  for  such  project 
When  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  public 
interest,  the  Secretary  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  m  ly  enter  into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  local  and  Federal 
.\gencles  for  the  operation  of  such  Govern- 
ment facilities,  for  the  expansion  of  local 
facilities  at  Federal  expense,  and  for  con- 
tributions by  the  Federal  Government  to 
cover  the  increased  cost  to  local  agencies  of 
providing  the  educational  services  required 
bv  the  Gjvernment 

•Sec  205  The  project  for  flood  protection 
at  Ironton.  Ohio,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  August  28.  1937.  Is  hereby 
modified  so  as  to  provide  for  Che  Installation 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Armv.  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  of  aluminum  closure 
struc'.ures  at  ^ates  numbered  10,  17.  and  18, 
located  at  Second  and  Orchard  Streets.  Sec- 
ond Street  west  of  Storms  Creek,  and  Second 
and  Ellison  Streets,  respec'lvely  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $58,000 

"Sec  206  That,  notwithstanding  the  first 
proviso  m  section  201  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair, 
and  preservation  of  certain  public  worlcs  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes',  approved  July 
3.  1958  i72  Sat,  305>,  the  authorization  In 
section  203  of  such  Act  of  projects  for  local 
protection  on  the  Weber  River.  Utah  shall 
expire  in  .'\pril  16.  1972.  unless  local  Interests 
shall  before  such  date  furnish  assurances 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
that  the  required  local  cooperation  In  such 
project  wi:i  be  furnished 

'Sec  207  That,  notwlthstiindlng  the  flrst 
proviso  in  section  201  of  the  .Act  entitled 
'An  Act  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes'  ap- 
pro ed  July  3.  1958  (72  Sat.  305) .  the  author- 
ization in  section  203  of  such  .Act  of  projects 
for  local  protection  on  the  Pecos  River  at 
Carlsbad.  New  Mexico,  shall  expire  on  May  19. 
1972,  unless  local  Interests  shall  before  such 
date  (urnis'n  .insurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  the  required  local 
cooperation  In  such  project  will  be  furnished, 
"Sec.  208  The  project  for  flood  protec- 
t'on  on  the  Giia  River  below  Painted  Rock 
Reservoir.  .Arizona,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962  176  Stat.  IISO.  1190). 
substantially  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Senate  Document  Numbered  116.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  is  hereby  modified  to  pro- 


vide that  Uval  C'j<iperatu.in  shall  consist  of 
the  requirements  that,  prior  to  construction. 
l.>cal  interests  give  .issurances  .satlsfactnry 
to  the  Secretary  if  the  Armv  that  they  will 
ill  make  ,i  cash  contribution  of  $700  000. 
to  be  paid  either  in  a  lump  sum  prUir  to 
mutation  of  construction  or  in  Installments 
prior  to  the  start  of  pertinent  work  Items  In 
iiccordame  with  construction  schedules  .is 
determined  by  the  Chief  >f  Enktlneers  except 
that  the  reasonable  value  as  determined  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  any  lands,  ease- 
ments, rlghts-iif-way.  and  reK>catlons,  fur- 
nished bv  the  local  Interests  shall  be  de- 
ducted from  the  required  c.ish  contributlun: 
(2)  hold  and  save  the  United  Stales  free 
from  damages  due  to  the  construction 
works.  i3i  maintain  ,ind  operate  all  works 
after  completion  in  accordance  with  reg\ila- 
tlons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army 

Sec    209     la)    Whenever  any  State,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local 
government,   or  any   n-inproflt   incorporated 
body  organized  or  chartered   under   the  law 
of  the  State  in  which   it   Is  kK-ated.  or  any 
nonprofit  assixMatlon  or  combination  of  such 
bodies,    agencies   or    instrumentalities,    shall 
undertake   to  secure   any   lands   or   Interests 
therein  as  a  site  for  the  resettlement  of  fam- 
ilies   individuals,  and  business  concerns  dis- 
placed  by  a  river  .ind   harbor  improvement, 
flood  control  or  other  water  resource  project 
duly   authorized    bv   Congress    and    when   It 
has  been  determined  bv  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Army    that    the   State    is    unable   to   acquire 
necessary   lands  or  interests   In   lands  or   is 
unable  to  acquire  such  hinds  or  Interests  In 
lands    with    sufficient    promptness,    the   Sec- 
retary, upon  the  request  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  In  which  such  site  Is  located,  and 
after    consultation     with     .appropriate    Fed- 
eral.   .State,    interstate,    rpijlonal,    and    local 
departments  and  agencies    is  authorized.  In 
the  name  of  the  United  States  and  prior  to 
the  approval  of   title   by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  acquire,  enter  upon,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  such  lands  or  interests  in   lands  by 
purchase,  donation,  condemnation  or  other- 
wise   In    accordance    with    the    laws   of    the 
United   States    (Including   the    Act   of    Feb- 
ruary 26.  1931   (46  Stat,  1421  i  >    All  expenses 
of  said  acquisition  and   my  award  that  may 
be  made  under  a  condemnation  proceeding, 
including  costs  of  examination  and  .ibstract 
of  title,  certificate  of  title,  appraisal,  adver- 
tising, and  anv  tees  Incident  'i  acquisition, 
shall  be  paid  by  such  State  or  iiody    agency, 
or    instrumentality     The   State,    .igency.    In- 
strumentality, or  nonprofit  body  may  repay 
such  amounts  from  any   funds  made    ivall- 
able  to  It  for  such  purposes  by  any  Federal 
department,      .igencv.      nr      Instrumentality 
Hither   than   the   Department   of   the  Army) 
having    authority    to    make    funds    available 
for  such  a  purpose    Pending  .such  payment, 
the  Secretary   may   expend   from   any   funds 
hereafter    appropriated    for    the    project    oc- 
casioning   such    acquisition    such    sums    as 
may  be  necessary   to  carry  ovit  this  section. 
To  secure   payment,   the  Secretary  may   re- 
quire any  such  State  itr  agency,  body,  or  in- 
strumentality  to   execute   a   proper   bond   In 
such  amount  as  he  mav  deem  necessary  be- 
fore   acquisition    Is    commenced     .\ny    sums 
paid  to  the  Secretary  by  anv  such  State  or 
agency.    b«xly    >t    Instrumentality    shall    be 
deposited   in   the  Treasury   to  the  credit  of 
the  appropriation  for  such  project 

"(bi  No  acquisition  shall  be  undertaken 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  unless 
the  Secretary  has  determined,  after  consul- 
tation with  .ippropriate  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governmental  agencies  that  il)  the  de- 
velopment of  a  site  IS  necessary  in  order  to 
alleviate  hardships  to  displaced  persons:  i2) 
the  location  of  the  site  Is  suitable  for  de- 
velopment In  relation  to  present  or  potential 
sources  of  employment,  .ind  i3)  a  plan  for 
development  of  the  site  has  been  approved 
by   appropriate   local   governmeutai   author- 


ities   in    the    area    or    community    In    which 
such  site  is  located. 

ic  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized 
and  directed  bv  proper  deed,  executed  In  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  to  convey  any 
lands  or  interests  in  land  acquired  In  any 
State  under  the  provisions  of  this  .section,  to 
the  State,  or  such  public  or  private  non- 
profit body,  agency,  or  Institution  In  the 
Stale  .18  the  Governor  may  prescribe,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  i\8  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Secretarv.  the  Governor,  and 
the  , Igency  to  which  the  conveyance  Is  to  be 
made 

"Sec  210  No  entrance  or  admission  fees 
shall  be  collected  after  March  31.  1970,  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
It  pvibllc  recreation  areas  located  at  lakes 
.md  reservoirs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Corps  of  Enijlneers.  United  Stales  Army  User 
fees  at  these  lakes  and  reservoirs  shall  be 
collected  by  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  only  from  users  of  highly  de- 
veloped facilities  requiring  continuous  pres- 
ence of  personnel  for  maintenance  .ind  su- 
pervision of  tlie  facilities,  .ind  .shitll  not  be 
collected  for  .iccess  to  or  use  of  water  uroiis, 
undeveloped  ur  lightly  developed  shorehmd. 
picnic  urntinds.  overlook  sites,  senile  drives. 
or  boat  launching  ramps  where  no  mechani- 
cal or  hvdrauUc  equipment  Is  provided 

•Sec  '211.  Tlie  Mason  J  NIblack  levee  fea- 
ture of  the  project  for  flood  control  in  the 
Wabash  River  Basin  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
authorized  bv  the  Flood  Control  Art  ap- 
proved Julv  24.  1946  is  herebv  modified  to 
provide  for  the  installation  by  the  Secretary 
cif  the  Armv.  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  and  operation  and  maintenance 
by  local  interests,  of  pumping  facilities  to  re- 
move ponued  interior  drainage  from  the  area 
protected  by  the  levee,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $500,000  ' 

"SEC.  212.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  .iuthcvrlr.ed 
to  amend  Contract  Numbered  DA-45-in8- 
CTVENG-66-68.  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Montana  State  Hlirhway  Commis- 
sion for  the  relocation  of  Montana  State 
Highway  37  In  connection  with  the  construc- 
Tluu  of  the  Ubby  Dam  project,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  design  standards  for  the  re- 
location shall  b?  those  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Montana  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Hlghwav  Safety  Act  of  1966  i  80  Stat    731  > 

"Sec  213  Tlie  project  for  flood  control  and 
improvement  of  the'u>wer  Ml.sslsslppl  River, 
.idopted  bv  the  Act  of  Mav  15  1928  i45  Stat 
534)  as  amended  and  m  dltied.  Is  lurther 
modified  to  provide  pumpln?  plants  and 
other  drainage  facilities  In  Cairo.  Illinois. 
and  vlclnltv.  to  the  extent  found  econom- 
ically Justified  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
subject  to  the  conditions  that  local  interests 
I  1 )  provide  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
all  lands,  easements  and  rUhts-of-way  nec- 
esssarv  for  the  construction  of  the  work;  ^2) 
hold  and  -save  the  United  States  free  frcm 
damages  due  to  the  construction  work:  and 
:3)  maintain  and  operate  all  "works  after 
completion. 

■  .-EC  214  The  project  for  the  Sanders  Creek 
Red  River  Basin.  Texas.  Is  hereby  modified 
to  pr-ivide  for  the  acqvUsltlon  of  additional 
privately  owned  lands  aggregating  approx- 
imately seven  hundred  and  hfty  acres  lo- 
cated within  the  boundaries  of  former  Cajr.p 
Maxey.  Lamar  County.  Texas,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating  Federal  ownership  of 
areas  .as  may  be  needed  for  wildlife  purposes 
m  connection  with  the  Pat  Mayse  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project,  and  to  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  wildlife  refuge  or  wildlife  man- 
agement area  The  lands  so  acquired  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  to  the  State  of  Texas  In  accordance 
with  established  administrative  procedures 
pursuant  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  I  16  use  661  el  seq  )  Tlie  acquisi- 
tion (it  such  lands  may  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  assurances  are  given,  satisfactory  to 
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Jul, I    .11,     19h6  ^^  including  channel  and  major  drainage  Un- 

..  Chief  Of  Englnee,..  that  a  w^lUe  ^.      ..-^^  f^^^f  -^^f  ES      1^  w^ o^l^e^^  ^^^  T^B^ 
.r  wUdllte   management  area   will  be  estab  ^^^^    ^^^   ^^^.^^  Z'"^,}"  o^am"      mrectlon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers^  In  drain- 

-^.,S    ..The  secretary  Of  the  Army,  ^::^^^J-^VZ:^:^^^U^^-  -  —  ^  -.-X^h^^^l^tur^l^f  a^-- 
acung  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers^ may.  '^^^^^'^^^\^,  delude   specific   project   au-  ^J^^'   P^cX  na'^ed  m  this  section.  After 
t'hen'he  determines   it   to  be  *"   ^he  PUbUc  ^°^^^^^,^^,  p.^.j^lng  for  "l'-^^^^^^^^,  Te     Sar  or  formal   reports  made  on  any 
„uercsT    enter  mto  •'C^''«''"^"^^'  P^°V/'"^JC-         •'Sec.  216.  (al   The  «^"^^^5-  °J  \he  Arm>  |^^^^       «^^,,,^„,,^ed  by  this  section  are  subml  - 
reimbursement    to    States    or    Pf ""cal    sub                     without   monetary    consideration     ex  sur     ^  .^^   supplemental   or   addi- 
cm-Lins   thereof  for  work  to  be  performed  •^"^^'       ^u   October   1,    1964.   the   rights  de-  ^^^°^°p      f  ^^  estimate  shall  be  made  unless 
V  such  non-Federal  public  bodies  at  water  ^^^j^^^'7^\hls  section  which   were   reserved  'Xi^^J^llalTllv^^  ^y^^^P^  that  the  Secretary 
eJurces    development    projects    authorized  ^''^  °^^^;  .  ^    1964,  to  any  lormer  owner  un-  ^"\>  "/'^;^^^\^^,.  cause  a  review  of  any  ex- 
n.f  c  nstructlon  under  the  Secretary  of  the  untu  Jt  l^                   admlnlstr.itors.  executors^  "  J' ation  o'r  ^irVev  to  be  made  and  a  report 
Armv.nd    the   sunervlslon    of   the   Chief   o  ^^%ll^^    ^.^^    .^slgns)    of    the    subsurface  '^^^^^^^^^■,,  congress,   if   such   re- 
Engineers   such  agreements  m«y  Provide  for  ■                          ^^^j  property  ^'CQ^'-^^f  ^''>  ^'''^  ','?",""  required  bv  the  national  defense  or 
fe  n  bur^ement    of    Installation    costs     ncur-  estat       ^^^^^^   ^^   connection   ■"VUh   the   con  ^'^^^^^J^'^f  ^,,,^-^,  or  economic  condlllon.s. 

^h«il  not  exceed  i-l  000.000.  ^      .irv  for  the  purpose  cf  explora. ion.  de\eiop  .  , ,'   .,i,p    creek     Canev    Creek    and    Tres 

'''•:r  «,»».:...    e,ue,e.>n,op.,r.u.„.      J^"  <»  .     _^_    ^        ^-^jriSVei'l^^i     p„So\"'t«?'  m  ..»  .mere.,  o.  ..oo-  »„■ 

r.r»;'.ip»«" "  uUr.t'rrP7  ;-,r»r.,.e'ii,e™r„'.  ;l  «:  | ;  3;.  r„.,, .... ...... «..«-.  ™^  --  p- 

^i  „,,,„  pendlnr  pr-Me".  "''^1^^;,^"^°^  '"'  .'"'"f''""  ""^^^or^i'i'Sl.o.    "c'.^d  fn'°,  .'me,,.,  o?  X^^  c.n.ro.   ,»nk  .to,,.,,. 

itv  lor  improvements:    ;.nd    16)    sp^"i>   ,'"''',  The  tot.U  paymei.t.,  so  .naae  .nan  „„„trol   ..nd  allied  purposes. 

r^lr^bu  semcnt    or    credit    ^or    ^an-Feaer^^  ,ne  sum  0^6.401,16,         .  ,   _,  .  ^^.,  ,.ereto-  '""orahoja    River    from     Upper    Kent    to 

lnsV>natlon    expenditures    sh.iU    apply    onl>  ,.5^.^.217    '=''   ^'°  P'"^^'^'°\f,, 'T.^n-s     he  Ponage  Trail  m  Cuvahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  in  the 

Kork  undertaken  on  Federal  P>-°:e,cts  af-  ^^   uereatter   '^^^f^'^ZTIl^^v^rJel  fn^erest  "'«o^  ^°"'^"'' P"""''°"  "'''I'"''!' ^ 

/^r   project    auth.rl.atlon    ..nd    execution   of  ^^^^^^^^   ^^                    'Tvl^eL   cr  tem^orS  ^^Tol   regulation,   and   other   ..Hied   ".vater 

^>;^fiv;^^:^  :^-^^n^r^-'^^'^^      Z!n^^n::r:^^S:'^    -   ---      P--;-  stream,  HonduU..  Oahu,  Hawaii 
agreement  Ihali  expire  three  years  after  the      '      J^    ^j    ,,,,    Government    shall  .  PP'>    ;°  ..gEc'  020   Title  II  of  this  Act  may  he  cited 

dateTn  which  it  Is  executed  if  the  work  to  ..^g,  ^f  ,he  Tennessee  ^^^'^y/,  ,;  ^""f^l      .^  the    nood  Control  Act  of  1968". 

B^£}B^\^.^:.^is^  B^"3sr^^~^'^B  »s,^oS«i;;-.^^r:\^ii?» 

fhe   Chtef  of   Engineers,   .md   stated   In   the     ^^l'         ^,   ,,,,   Tennessee   Valley   Au.horitv  ^pnated  for  the  P'-°^^"^"°"  f  .^^^ 

"■» r-o'"KnSuo„''\";;,,» "n^r,.,"';'.;;  snr»",nro„°?uST,r?r.s;«.  '/r™''y.'ii^s?c,,":^rL-,cf  ■;£.;. 

Td  ;  Reimbursement  for  work  commenced      ^^grain  assets,  or  from  power  ";^";  f^°"'^''  _ ; - 

bv   non-Federal  public  bodies  no  later  than      P^^    „,  ^^^er  evidences  of  ^"^^^^^f  ^^^^^^  •  gasm  /c.  0.  Amount 

crthe  Act  of   August   13.   1946,  as  amended  ^^^   ^o   the   Congress   "Ot.late'-   ^nan      g,^^„,  r,,„_   ^   ^  l'°e  30'   948     15  000.000 

r33''u^.C,   «6f  1^  Reimb-ement   for   such      December  3 1^1969^ on  th.easii^^^  ^^l^^^'"''^'^'"''-      BM^    'V^-^ 

Hblo^-^^er^^l^-S^^-      iila^;^v^?:t^^^.^-t--^S!      -^^  ^^^^   ^^^T^th^rl^^TTT^ 
sXnn^ay  be  reimbursed  by  the  secretary      ^^^^'^^^^    Tennessee    -^^^'^^J^J^      .pp'ro^rS^d  hy  this  section  shall  not  exceed 

^^^^-e^-^^ls^l^^'^cS^e^-P-      ^^^^r^Ze^t^^^P^:-^^     ^^^T^S..    In    addition    to    t.e    pre^ 
^^^-?h::^-rshall  not  be  construed      £c^ess^^.^   ^^^^^      ^t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Federal   bod/  by   the   conditions   oprojec  ^nttl^^^^   ^  P^^   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ys'Stlon  herebv'  authorized  at  an  estimated   cost  of 

authorization,    or     (2)     as    committing    the  ^^          necessary  to  carry  out  this  sect.on  •                                                          ,,„  ,ired 

Unired  States  to  reimburse  non-Federal  in-  "i;\      ^v  authorized.                            ^           ,^  -=^~  303   Title  HI  cf  this  Act  mav  be  c  ted 

Vere^^s  ff  the  Federal  project   Is  not  under-  ^'l^^^'l;^    The   Secretary   of   the   Army   is  f^^ .^^^,„  Basin  Monetary  Authorization 

a  en  or  Is  modified  so  as  to  make  the  work  Sec.  -                  ^^^  ^i^ected  to  cause  sur-  ^s  ^ he 

performed  by   the  non-Federal  Public  body  ^ereby^au^^^   ^^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^..^^   purposes.  Act 
no  longer  applicable. 
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And  the  H(>use  aa;ree  to  the  same 

J'HS     A      BtATNIK 

ROHEST   E    Jones. 
Jim   Wricht, 
Eo    IvDMONns<'V 
Harold  Johnson 

Wll  I  MM    C      C'RAMFH 

W:i  1  i\.M    H     Harsh*. 
Don   Cla'-sen 
Vanagi"-i  •>n  f.f  Part  of  the  House 

jENNINi;S     R.*NDOLPH. 

Stephen   M    Young 
Edmtnd  3    MusKiE. 
Eknes:   riRVEviNf. 
B     Everett  Jordan 
John   Sherman   Cooper, 
Hiram   I.     F>ng. 
George   L    MtrRPHT. 
Manage^i  on  the  Part  of  t>i«  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managan  on  Uu  part  of  the  House  at 
the  -onference  on  the  dUagreeIng  votes  of 
:.he  ',wo  Hou-ses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bUl  (S  3710)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
ceruiln  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
for  nivigatlon.  flood  .x)ntrol.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
expLinatloa.of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  :onferees  and  recommended  in 
the  Liccomp  i.nyliig  conference  report 

The  differences  between  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
sub.<tl:ute  agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
below,  except  for  clerical  corrections.  Inci- 
dental changes  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
atjreements  reached  by  the  conferees,  and 
min  r  drafting  and  clarifying  changes 

NAVIGATION 

Port  Jegerson  Harbor 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  project  at 
Port  Jefferson  Harbor  N  Y .  House  Docu- 
ment No  277,  90th  Congress,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,455,000. 

The  House  amendment  did  not  authorize 
this  project. 

The  'X)nference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Gulf  !ntracoastal  Waterway 
The  House  iimendment  contained  the  proj- 
ect for  the  Gulf  Intracoaatal  Waterway.  St 
Marlts  to  Tampa  Bay.  F!a  .  with  a  limitation 
of  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  this 
pro'ect. 

Th9  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  .imendment  except  that  a  further 
limitation  has  been  added  that  construction 
of  the  project  is  not  to  be  initiated  until  the 
p;a:i  tjT  It  Is  approved  bv  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  President. 

Red  River  Waterway 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  .\s  the  House  imendment  However,  the 
conferees  expect  that  prior  to  expenditure 
of  funds  tor  construction  of  the  bank  stabili- 
zation work  exteiidln?  from  Index.  Ark  .  to 
Deiuson  Dam.  Tex  .  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
will  submit  to  Congress  the  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  responsibility  for  such 
work.  In  accordance  with  section  120  of  the 
conference  substitute 

Sort  hem  Embarradero 

Section  114  of  the  House  amendment  de- 
clared a  portion  of  the  Northern  Embarcn- 
dero,  San  Francisco.  California,  as  nonnavlga- 
ble  This  declaration,  however,  would  ^pply 
only  to  so  much  of  the  area  as  Is  bulkheaded 
and  filled. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  imendment  with  the  exception 
that  the  declaration  of  nonnavlgable  Is  to  ap- 
ply only  to  that  portion  of  the  area  bulk- 
headed  and  ftl.ed  or  occupied  by  permanent 
pile-supported  structures. 


Drift  and    drhru   'cnoiai   and    hrar'i    .•'•o-.-ion 

The  Senat*"  bill  in  .section  ill  established 
a  general  poiicv  on  drift  rcnvAal  from  fed- 
erally  authorized    na-. Hfiitlon    ;)ro;e>-"; 

Section  112  of  Uie  -Senate  l)ill  .mtliori/ed 
a  general  svirvey  of  ihe  na'iire  and  scop^  of 
problems  resulting  irom  .stream  bank  ero- 
sion throughout   tlie   United   .'-^•iit/>s 

The  House  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions 

The  conference  svibstltute  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  make  studies  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  damages  resulting  from 
streajii  bank  erosion  throughout  the  United 
States  with  a  view  for  determining  the  needs 
for  and  fea.«lblllty  of  coordinated  programs 
of  stream  bank  prote<'Uon  as  well  as  a  study 
of  the  need  for  and  feasibility  of  a  program 
for  U\e  removal  and  disposal  of  drift  and 
other  debris.  Including  abandoned  vessels 
from  public  harbors  and  channels  under  the 
Jurlsdlcton  of  the  Department  of  the  .\rmy. 
This  report  Is  to  be  made  to  Congress  no 
later  than  a  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  act  with  recommendations 

»XOOD    rONTRliL 

Navasota  River  Basiri 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  project  for 
the  Navasota  River  Texiis.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  «1 19.707,000  with  a  provl.so  however 
that  Navasota  No  2  Reservoir  not  be  Initiated 
until  the  President  has  approved  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  re- 
examining the  basis  on  which  the  project  was 
formulated 

The  House  amendment  authorized  that 
project  for  flood  protection  with  the  reqiUre- 
ment.  however.  In  lieu  of  the  Senate  proviso, 
that  Navaaota  No.  2  Reservoir  shall  be  con- 
structed first  and  authorlze<l  565  487.000  ,-«<>r 
construction  of  that  reservoir 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  the 
project  on  the  Navasota  River  substantially 
in  accordance  v^-lth  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Eilgineers  In  House  Document 
No.  341.  90th  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $119,707,000.  thus,  eliminating  the  excep- 
tions and  llmltatlona  placed  on  the  project 
by  tx)th  bodies 

IV'aha.sh  River  Basin 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  project  on 
the  Wabash  River  Ba.sin  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1 15.740  (XK). 

The  House  amendment  authorized  that 
project  with  the  exception  th.at  Big  Walnut 
Reservoir  was  specifically  authorized  at  not 
more  than  $37,100,000  for  the  construction 
of  that  reservoir 

The  conference  substitute  authorized  the 
project  on  the  Wabash  River  Basin  fubstan- 
tlally  in  accorc!anr-e  with  the  recommenrta- 
tlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Senate 
Document  No  96.  90th  Conerers  and  also 
authorized  the  Big  Walnut  Dnm  and  Re- 
servoir as  the  plan  for  such  project  Is  set 
forth  In  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
contained  In  that  Senate  document 

The  conference  'Ubftltute  further  author- 
izes an  .ppropr-atl^n  of  $50,000,000  for  ini- 
tiation of  partl.rl  accomplishment  of  the 
project  with  the  exception  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Big  Walnut  Dam  and  Reservoir 
Is  not  to  begin  until  the  President  shall  have 
approved  the  be^jlnnlng  of  construction. 
.If iv50url  River  Bastn 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorized  the  project  for  flood  protec- 
tion on  the  Big  Sioux  River  at  and  In  the 
viclnltv  of  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  with  a  require- 
ment that  there  be  mutual  agreement  be- 
tween the  States  Involved  rn  a  flood  contr(>l 
plan  and  a  plan  for  mitigation  of  f.sh  and 
wildlife  losses  The  Senate  bill  required  this 
agreement  to  be  reached  in  3  months  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  the  reservoir  study. 
and  the  House  amendment  extended  that 
time  limit  to  one  year  end  three  months.  The 


conference  substitute  requires  .igreeinent  to 
be  reached  in  six  months  following  com- 
pletion of  such  study 

Land  .Acquisition 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment 
authorized  the  Se(Tetary  of  the  Army  to  ac- 
(julre  land  on  the  request  of  States  t<jr  re- 
.settlenient  of  tanulles.  individuals,  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  water  resour'-es  [irojects 
The  State  has  to  repay  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  cost  of  such  land  actiuisltion  and 
resettlement 

The  conference  substitute  is  tl:e  ^nme  as 
both  the  Senate  bill  anrl  House  amendment 
with  the  exception  of  a  tecliiucHi  amendment 
to  assure  that  a  State  may  repa>  tliese  ex- 
penses with  tunds  marie  available  to  it  by  any 
other  Federal  drpartinent,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality having  authority  -o  make  these 
funds  Hvallahle  for  this  purpo>p 

;?i7  ."lo:,  f.ij  Fork.  Cumberland  Hiver 
The  Sf  na'e  bill  authorized  the  project  for 
the  Devils  Jumps  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Big 
South  Pork  >  f  the  Cumberland  River,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$151  000,000 

The  House  amendment  did  not  .on'aln 
this  protect. 

The  conference  substitute  directs  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  to  review  this  project  and  report 
to  Congress  by  December  :il,  1969  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  project  t-r  the  purp  >ses  of 
H. ai.se  DiTcument  No   nn.  87th  Congress 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  uf  .\gri- 
culture  are  to  review  and  prepare  such  alter- 
native plans  as  they  determine  feasible  and 
appropriate  for  the  use  of  the  Big  South  Fork 
of  the  Cumberland  River  and  its  tributaries, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  necessary  con- 
tiguous areas  for  recreational,  conservation, 
or  preservation  uses  of  such  itrea  and  report 
to  Congress  no  later  than  December  31.  1969 
The  construction  of  the  project  and  any  al- 
ternate thereto  is  not  to  be  initiated  until 
these  reports  are  made  and  these  protect.s  are 
approved  by  Congress 

John    A     Blatnik. 
Robert  E    Jones, 
Jim   Wright. 
Eu   Edmondson. 
Harold  Johnson. 
Wll  MAM    ('    Cramfr 
William   H.   Hatsim 
Don  Clausen. 
.'futiiiacrs-  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 
Mi-    f:DMONDSON  >  during  the  read- 
in^-  '  -  Mr.  .'^^pfaker,  I  ask  unan.mou.s  con- 
•sent  'h.it   further  readir.Er  of  th:^  .state- 
ment of  the  inanauers  on  the  ,  irt  of  the 
Hou.se  he  d.spen.scd  with 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  ^'entltmaii  from 
Oklahoma*.' 

There  wa.s  no  ob.iection. 
The  SPE.-\KER,  The  s-'entlem-in  from 
Oklahoma  i-s  recognized  for  1  h.our, 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  which  :.s  now  before  us  is  th?  result 
of  a  conference  which  I  believe  repre- 
sented a  .substantial  victory  for  the  House 
on  most  of  the  points  which  were  m 
contention  with  the  other  body. 

The  overall  flt:ure  for  the  bill  as  it  was 
passed  by  the  other  body  was  at  the  level 
of  512.139.334,000.  When  the  House 
ori'^inally  handled  the  bill,  it  passed  at  a 
level  i  f  $1,590,319,000, 

The  conference  brou,2ht  out  a  bill 
which  resulted  in  a  final  figure  of 
?1, 669, 894. 000,  which  is  very  close  to  the 
fijiure  which  the  House  provided, 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  con- 
ference report  which  is  before  the  House 
at  the  present  time  is  on  a  bill  which 
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the  subcommittees  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  works  have  worked  for 
.several  months.  ^    ^t 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
have  met  with  the  conferees  from  the 
otlur  body  on  two  occa.sions,  and  I  thinK 


we  have  brought  out  one  of  the  finest 
omnibus  River  and  Harbor  and  Flood 
Cmitrol  Acts  that  we  have  ever  been  able 

''' Mr  "'speaker.  I  commend  the  conferees 
on  the  minority  side,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  CramerI.  the  Bentteman 
from  Ohio  ;  Mr.  H.^rshaI.  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  IMr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  1  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  of  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Bl.atnikI.  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  iMr.  JonesT.  the  gentle- 
,nan  from  California  '  Mr  Johnson  1  the 
.entleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Wright! 
and    the    'gentleman    from    Oklahoma 

iMr.  EDMONDSON  1. 

This  is  a  fine  conference  report.  This 
X.,  Lood  lemslation,  and  I  recommend  its 
adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  which  is  before  the  House 
at  the  present  time  is  on  S.  3710.  tne 
Omn-bus  River  and  Harbor  and  Flood 
?,ntiol  Act  of  1968.  The  bill  as  agreed 
to  bv  the  conferees  is  a  sound  measure 
which  would  continue  the  vitally  impor- 
tant water  resources  development  pro- 
.  ram  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Subcommittees  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  held  3  weeks 
of  hearings  on  this  bill.  Complete  testi- 
mony was  received  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  on  the  technical  details  of  the 
project,  the  cstimated_costs.  arid  the  e^co- 


Cucamonga   Creek 

Feather   River,    vicinity 

Chester 

Mad    River 

Sweetwater  River 


of 


26.  300.  000 

940,  000 

38,  600,  000 

4,  900,  000 
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List  of  projects  by  Stafes— Continued 
that  this  is  still   $500   "^i"iO"  i^^^i^^I"  ^  [Estimated  Federal] 

the  original  bill  Passed  by  the  Senate.     ^^,;j^^^j^_cl,,,,inued  Arnount 

Mr    Speaker,   I   should   like   to   com-         pjood  control:  „  „„„  „„ 

mend  the  conferees,  the  gentleman  from         ^\^,hamhra  creek *8,  ooo,  ooo 

Alabama  IMr.  JonesI,  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  JohnsonL  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr^  Wright!. 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
EDMONDSON] ,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
IMr  Cramer!,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
IMr.  Harsha],  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  IMr.  Don  H,  Clausen!  aU  of 
whom  spent  considerable  time  and  effoi  t 
in  working  out  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  excellent  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  support  S.  3710  and 
urge  that  my  colleagues  approve  the  con- 
ference report. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  rtn.aiks.  i 
include  for  the  benefit  of  the  Men'bPis 
the  monetai-y  summary  of  the  bul  and 
list  of  projects  by  States: 


Total,  Hood  control "8, 


740.  000 


Total,  California 89,070,000 

Colorado:   Flood  control:    Bear 
Creek,   .South   Platte   River. - 
Connectictit : 
Flood  c'jntrol: 

Norwalk  River 

Purk  River 


32.314,000 


2,  700,  000 
30.300,000 


Total.    Connecticut 

D'laware:  Flood  cMitrol:  Dela- 
ware  coast 

District  of  Columbia.    


33.000,000 

5,584,000 
None 


TITLE    I 

Navigation  projects   1 31) 

Beach  erosion  project  i  1 )  --- 

Total,  title  I  ( 32 1 

TITI-E    11 

*Flood  control,  hurricane, 
and  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects   (41) 


.■1  m  I  ii'i ' 
^324  .'>'">«-  IK'" 
(■,flo  imo 


I  beach 


Total  projects 
and  2)    (73) 


I  titles  I 


325,  188.  000 


875,  706.  000 


1,200   894,  000 


nomic  lustifications.  The  committee  also 
heard  testimony  on  a  number  of  projects 
or  items  which  it  felt  should  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  biU.  On  these 
projects  which  were  considered  of  a  con- 
troversial nature,  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  Members  of  Congress,  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials,  representatives 
of  local  organizations,  and  from  inter- 
ested citizens. 

The  conferees  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate   met   on   two   occasions  to  work 
out  the  differences  in  the  two  versions 
of  the  bill,  in  most  cases,  the  views  of 
the  House  prevailed.  One  item,  which  we 
reluctantly  agreed  to  at  the  insistence 
of  the  Senate  conferees,  was  the  addi- 
tion of  a  navigation  project  at  Port  Jei- 
fer.on  Harbor.  N.Y.,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $2,455,000.  The  committee  had  pre- 
viously considered  this  project  and  had 
omitted  it  from  the  House  bill,  not  be- 
cause  it   failed   of   economic  Justifica- 
tio^-ias  a  matter  of  fact,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  is  6  to  1-but  because  it  was 
opposed   by   the   gentleman   from  New 
York  who  represents  the  district  encom- 
passing the  project  area.  I  wish  to  point 
'oSfo?  the  RECORD  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were   adamant  on  the  inchosion 
of  this  project.  .   .^,. 

Mr  Speaker.  S.  3710  as  it  originally 
passed  the  House  authorized  expendi- 
mresin  the  amount  of  $1,590,319,000. 
The  amount  agreed  upon  by  the  confer- 
ees is  SI  669.894.000  or  an  increase  of 
$79  575,000.   I  want  to   stress,  however. 


TITI.F    III 

Basin    monetary    authoriza- 
tions (13  basins) 

Grand  total    1 73   proj- 
ects and  1".  basins) - 
List  of  projects  by  States 
(Estimated  Federal  cost] 
Alabama 


469,  000,  000 
1.  669.  894,  oOO 


None 


h'lcirici  I : 

N.iMijation  ■ 

Brevard      County 

erosion  i     -      — 

Gulf    Intracoastal    Water- 
way, St.  Marks  to  Tampa 

Bay 

Miami  Harbor 

Tut.il.  n.ivigation 


^lood   cntrol: 
Dade  County.    .  _- 
Hillsborough  Bay- 
Martin  County. -- 
\Vat.er    resources, 
Florida    


|j80,  000 


40.  OnO,  000 
(;,476,000 


C.     AT     S. 


47.  156,  000 


11.805,  000 

9.  909.  UOO 

(8,072    UOO) 

I  58.  182,000) 


Total,  flood  control.-     21,714.000^ 

Total,   Florida 68,870,000 

None 


Alaska: 

Navigation: 

Kake   Harbor 

King  Cove  Harbor 

Serglus     and      Whitestone 
Narrows 

Total,  navigation 

Flood  control;  Tanana  River 
at  Fairbanks 


1,  760.000 
522,  000 

3.  030.  000 

5.  312,  000 

700,  000 


Georgia    _ 

Hawaii: 

Navigation: 

refuge    

Flood  control: 


Harbors        of 


lao  Stream- 


Ill 


Total.  Alaska 117,012.000 

.   ,                                                                         None 
Arizona   


Red   River  Wa- 


Arkansas : 
Navigation : 

terway.    (See   Louisiana.) 
Flood  control: 

Belle  Fountain  D.  k  D.  Dis- 
trict No.   17.   St.  Francis 

River    - 

Crooked    Creek    at    Harrl- 


Total,    Hawaii 

Idaho    

Illinois: 

Navigation:   Cal-Sag  bridges, 

pt.  11   (See  Indiana.  I 
Flood   control: 

Mississippi      River,      Cass- 
ville.  Wis,,  to  mile  300  — 
Wabash     River,       -See     In- 
diana, ) 

Total.    Illinois 


1,256.000 
1,  660,000 

2.916,  000 
None 


21,  300,000 


21,  300,000 


4.  638,  000 
2,840.  000 


Indiana: 
Navigation 
pt     11.-- 
Flood 
River 


Cal-Sag  bridges. 


control : 


Wabash 


Chicot 15,240,000 


Lake 

St.  Francis  River  Basin. 

Total,    Arkansas- -- 


22,718,  000 


California : 
Navigation: 

Humboldt       Harbor       and 
Bay 

San  Diego  Harbor 

Ventura  Marina 1'5*°'°9° 

Port  Hueneme 1 


2.430,  000 
5,360,000 


,  000,  000 


Total,    Indiana 

Iowa: 

Flood  control: 

Bie  Sioux,  vicinity  of  Sioux 

City    

Mississippi      River.      Cuss- 
ville.   Wis.,    to   Mile   300. 

(See  Illinois.  I 

Nishnabotna   River   at   Ex- 
ira 


33.265,000 
50.000,000 
83.265,000 


2.  750,  000 


Total,  navigation. -- 


10,330.000 


Total,    Iowa.. 


Kansas 


2,  040.  0(X) 
4,  790,000 
None 
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Kentucky:        P^ood       control:     Amount 
Southwest  Jefferson  County.   119.800.000 
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JhI;/   .11,    n>'!'^ 


Total,  Kentucky 19.800.000 

Louisiana 
Navigation 

AtchafalavA   River  &    Bay- 
ous   Chene     Boeuf    and 


Black   .-      -    --- 

8.645.000 

Mlaslastppl         River— Gulf 

Outlet  and  Mlchoud  Ca- 

rta;    

1.300.000 

Mis.sissippi    River,    vicinity 

of    Venice- - - 

4.  530.  000 

Red   River  Waterway 

50.  000.  000 

Total.  Louisiana 

64.465.000 

None 

None 

M.is&twh!.isett.s 

Navigation 

Fall   River   Hart)or 

8.  763.  000 

Ipswich  River 

616.000 

Total,  Navigation 

9.  378.  000 

Flood     ,  control ;        Charles 

River 

18.  620.  OOO 

37  9fl8.  000 

Michigan. 
Navigation 

Detroit      River    -Trenton 

Channel  -- 31.300.000 

PorestvUle   Harbor. 538.000 

Tawas    B.iv    Harbor 466.000 


Total.   Michigan 32.304,000 


Mln.nesota  Flood  control: 
South  Branch  Wild  Rice 
River   and    Felton    Ditch 1.230.000 

Total,    Minnesota 1.330,000 

Mississippi 

Navigation      Yazoo    River. -.     53,147.000 
Flood     control       Paacagoula 

Rlver-Tal.ahala    Creek 16.380,000 


Total.  Mississippi 


68.  507  000 


Missouri 

Flood  control 

Be::e   Fountain   Ditch   and 

Drainage  District  No    17. 

St     Francis    River     'See 

Arkansas  )     -- 

Little   Blue   River,    vicinity 

of    Kans-is    City    .  _ 38.492.000 


St    Francis  River  Basin 

I  See  Arkansas.) 

Montana    - 

Nebraska  Flood  control:  Pa- 
pi;'.;on  Creek  and  tribu- 
taries    


None 


26.  800.  000 


Nevada .    — 

New  H.unpshire  Flood  con- 
tro;  Brater  Dam.  Connectl- 
jut    K.-.  er.  - 


None 


1.  185.000 


New   Jersey.™— 

None 

Sew    Mexico 

None 

New  York: 

NavlgaUon 

Cattaraugus     Creek     Har- 

bor     - 

1.315.000 

Hamlin  Beach  State  Paxk. 

500,000 

Hempstead    Harbor 

703.000 

Port  Jefferson 

2,  455,  000 

Wilson    Harbor 

ld8.  000 

List  of  projects  by  States — Continued 
I  Estimated  Federal  | 
North  Carolina  Amount 

Flood  c.  mlnil 

(ape  Peiir  River: 

Raridlemun   $19,463  000 

Howards  Mill 12,  460.  000 


Total   North  Carolina.     31.933,000 


4,  040,  000 


.North   Dakota     Flood   control 
Missouri   River   Bank   Stabi- 
lisation     - 

Ohio: 

Flood  control: 

Ucklng    River.    32.953.000 

*  ^=    -'^^ 
W.iba«h     River      {See    In- 
diana I 
Oklahoma       Navigation       Red 
River   Waierwny     iSee   Lou- 
isiana.) 

Oregon    ......-..■ 

Pennsylvania    .,_.•«••..- 

Rhode  Island: 
Navigation 

Bristol  Harbor... 

Pill     River     Harbor      i  See 
M.is»achusett.<<  I 
SouUl     Carolina        Navigation: 
Cooper  River-Charleston 

Harbor     

South   Dakota     Flood  control 
Big  Sioux  River.  iSee  Iowa.) 
Tennessee        .      . 


None 
None 


873.  000 


35,  381,  000 


None 


Texas: 

.Vartgntlon: 

Mouth     of     the     Colorado 

River    .    -       .- -.       8.000.000 

Red  River  Waterway    (See 

Louisiana,  i 
Corpus  Chrlstl   Waterway.      19.  042.  000 


Total,  navigation.. 


27.  042,  000 


Flood  control 

.\qullla    Creek    watershed.  23.612.000 

Clear   Creek. 12.600.000 

Navasota  River 119,707.000 

Pecan   Bayou.. 24.861.000 

Texas  City  and   vicinity. .  10.  990,  000 

ToUl    flood  control 191.770,000 


Total.    Texas 

318.  812.  000 

Utah      Flood    control:     Little 

Dell   Reservoir 

22.  664.  000 

Vermont        

None 

Virginia     Plxxl   control:    Rap- 

pahann.x-k       River       t  Salem 

Churih    Rcwervoiri    

79.  500.  000 

Washington     .NAvlgalton:  Sno- 

homish   River 

1.  108.000 

West     V^lr^nlu      .- 

None 

Wisconsin 

Flood  control: 

Mississippi   RUer-CaisvlUe. 

Wis  .  to  mile  300.  Illinois. 

iSee  Illinois  I 

State     Road     and     Ebner 

S.  848. 000 

Wyoming   .      .      

None 

Total.    New    York 5.171,000 


Mr  Speaker  at  this  point  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,  the  distinguished  ^'eiUleman 
from  .\labania   !  Mr    Jones  1, 

Mr  JONES  of  .Alabama  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  shall  not  report  on  all  of  the  details 
of  the  conference  agreement  since  the 
full  text  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  ;ippear.s  in  House  Re- 
port No  1819  and  m  the  Conokesskinal 
Record  of  July  31  beKinning  on  page 
24417, 

There  were  several  differences  in  the 
Senate  and  House  versions  of  S.  3710  as 


that  bill  passed  the  two  Houses  which 
had  to  be  re.solved  m  conference  In  al- 
most all  ca.ses,  the  Senate  conferee.s  ac- 
cepted the  House  amendments  to  the 
original  bill  However,  the  House  con- 
ferees had  to  accept  certain  items  where 
the  Senate  conferees  were  adamant. 

E.-5sentially.  the  Senate  insisted  on 
three  additions  to  the  House  version  of 
S  3710  They  were: 

First.  The  addition  of  a  navigation 
project  at  Port  JefTer.son  Harbcr.  NY  . 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,455,000  The 
project  ha.s  a  ijood  benefit-cost  ratio  but 
was  omitted  from  the  House  bill  at  the 
re'quest  of  the  gentleman  Irom  New  York 
who  represents  the  district  which  en- 
compasses the  project  area. 

Second  The  Senate  insisted  on  the 
authorization  of  the  Navasota  River 
Basin.  Tex  .  project  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  Thi-  would  mean  that  the 
project  for  the  Millican  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir would  be  constructed  first  and  that 
some  time  m  or  around  the  year  2010 
Navasota  No  2  Dam  and  Reservoir  would 
be  constructed  This  resulted  m  an  in- 
crease in  the  House  bill  of  564,220.000 
Third.  The  Senate  in.sisted  that  the 
initiation  of  construction  of  Big  Walnut 
Reservoir  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President.  The  Senate  further  in- 
sisted on  a:i  additional  SI 2  million  au- 
thorization for  appropriation  lor  the  en- 
tire Wabasii  River  Ba.^m  project  which 
includes,  m  addition  to  Big  Walnut,  five 
other  segments. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  con- 
ference report  was  unanimously  .vtjieed 
to  and  signed  by  the  conferees  ot  both 
bodies. 

S.  3710.  as  originally  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, authorized  expenditures  in  the 
amount  of  S2. 139. 334. 000  The  Hou.se 
amendments  lowered  this  total  author- 
ization to  SI. 590. 319, 000  The  conference 
report  would  raise  this  authorization  to 
f  1,669.894.000.  or  an  increase  of  S79,- 
575.000  over  the  House  version  However, 
this  amount  ;s  almo.-t  S500. 000.000  less 
than  the  origma'  Senate  version 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  32  naviga- 
tion and  beach-erosion  projects  and  41 
flood  control  projects.  Also,  additional 
monetary  authorization  is  provided  for 
the  continual  preservation  of  13  river 
basin  plans  for  tlood  control  and  related 
purposes. 

S.  3710  is  a  comprehensive  measure  to 
authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
carr>'  forward  vital  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  water- 
ways and  harbors  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem, for  the  protection  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens  atiamst  the  ravages 
of  tloodwat«rs.  for  the  protection  of  our 
valuable  coastal  resources  from  erosion, 
for  the  t^enerallon  of  low-cost  hy- 
droelectric power,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  water  .supplies  of  suitable 
quantity  and  quality  to  serve  our 
Nations  cities  and  industries,  for  the 
coiLservation  and  enhancement  of  fisii 
and  wildlife  resources,  for  providinc  in- 
creased oppoiiunities  tor  our  citizenry 
to  enjoy  healthful  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities, and.  in  general,  for  inducing 
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economic  development  as  a  means  of  en 
hanclng  the  general  welfare. 

This   legislation   would   continue   and 
strengthen  the  civil  works  program  of 
the  corps  of  Engineers;  a  program  which 
had   its  beginiring   in    1824  jhen  Con- 
gress first  assigned  responslbUity  to  the 
Co%s  of  Engineers  for  the  development 
of^ur  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation^ 
In  1936.  the  program  was  broaxiened  to 
encompass    a  nationwide   Aood   f  ntr° 
program.  From  time  to  time,  the  var  - 
Sus   navigation    and   Aoo^   control   acts 
have   been   amended   to   broaden   then 
Sfoi  and  provide  needed  related  work 
Sd    improvements.    Today,    therefore, 
the   civil   works   program   includes   v-ir- 
Jually  all  aspects  of  wat*r  and  rela  ed 
land   resources  development.   The  neea 
for   comprehensive  development  of  the 
Nations  river  bi^5ins  has  long  been  es- 
fabVShed,  dating  back  to  the  conserva- 
tion crusade  led  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  has  ^ad  the  supp^t  o 
many    commissions    and    other    similar 
bodies  in  the  en.suing  years. 

Planning    efforts   ^or   wat*r  resouices 
development  must  consider  not  only  the 
mushiLming    needs    of    an    expanding 
ix^pulation  and  economy  for  water  le 
sources  development,  but  also  the  moi  e 
intangible  needs  of  P^^^,";^"^^.?;"! 'J; 
hancing  the  environment  in  which  we 
live    The   program   we   have   before   us 
today  is  an  important  step  forward  in 
that  endeavor.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
proiects  and  studies  which  would  be  au- 
morized  by  the  proposed  legislation  are 
es.sential  to  the  continuing  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States. 

The  projects  that  would  be  authorized 
bv  this  legislation  produce  many  Impor- 
tant values  in  addition  to  the  large  mone- 
tarv  benefits  that  have  been  evaluated  to 
justify  Federal  expenditures.  The  oppor- 
tunities that  the  program  Provides  for 
industrial  development  along  navigable 
waterways,  changes  in  land  uses,  relief 
of   unemployment,   saving  of  ^ves    im- 
provement in  health  conditions,  and  the 
^onomic  and  social  security  of  urban 
communities   and    farm    areas,   further 
enhance  its  value  to  the  American  peo- 
ple  I  am  convinced  that  continued  and 
accelerated  progress  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  economy  and  of 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of  its  people^ 
one  section  of  the  bUl  which  I  woiUd 
like  to  discuss  In  some  detail  at  this  point 
is  section  210,  which  would  prohibit  the 
collection  of  entrance  or  admission  fws 
at  recreation  areas  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
SneS^  after  March  31.  1970  This  provi- 
Son  IS  consistent  with  Public  Law  90- 
401.  which  amended  the  Land  afd  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  by  re- 
pealing the  provisions  thereof  wWch  re- 
hire payment  for  the  use  of  Federal 
recreation  areas.  Although  section  210 
would  prohibit  the  charging  of  entrance 
or  admission  fees,  it  would  Permit  the 
collection    of    user    charges    for    those 
facilities  requiring  the  presence  of  addi- 
tional personnel  and  for  special  services. 
Government   personnel   administering 
fee  programs  at  these  reservoirs  are  ex- 
pected to  take  note  of  the  Provisions  of 
Action  210  regarding  user  fees  m  general 
at  these  lakes  and  reservoirs,  and  should 
move  without  delay  to  eliminate  all  fees 
in   conflict  with   the   provisions  statea 
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therein.  No  fees  of  any  kind  shouid  be 
imposed  far  access  to,  or  use  ofj^ater 
areas.  Fees  should  not  be  imposed  for 
access  to,  or  use  of,  undeveloped  or  light- 
ly developed  shore  land,  picnic  grounds, 
overlook  sites,  scenic  drives,  or  boat- 
launching  ramps  where  no  mechanical 
or  hydraulic  equipment  is  provided. 

Fees  should  be  collected,  when  practi- 
cable, only  at  highly  developed  facilities 
on  public  recreation  land  areas  tliat  re- 
quire continous  presence  of  personnel   or 
maintenance  and  supervision  of  such  fa- 
cilities, camping  areas  where  attendants 
and   utilities    are    provided    and    public 
beaches  where  lifeguards  and  dressing- 
rooms  are  provided  arc  examples  of  such 
highly  developed  facilities.  These  provi- 
sions   should    prevail    in    determining 
places  subject  to  fee  charges  at  Army 
Engineer     reservoir     public     recreation 
areas  in  the  future.  ^  ^^ 

At  the  hearings  held  by  the  Public 
Works  committee  in  both  the  89th  and 
present  Congresses,  evidence  was  pre- 
sented which  made  it  abundantly  cleai 
that  the  policy  of  collecting  ^^^^ 
fees  at  corps  recreation  areas  should  be 
abandoned,  and  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded section  210  in  the  bill  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  Congress  as  to  fee  collection 

at  these  areas.  .c'-inf. 

Among  the  excellent  reasons  for  cJ^ising 

the  Congress  to  enact  section  210  are  the 

^°^S?lf  Enactment  will  enable  the  Conos 
of  Engineers  to  escape  from  a  dilemma 
which  was  forced  upon  it  when  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  le- 
QUired  it  to  collect  fees,  but  at  the  same 
time  stated  that  there  could  be  no  charge 
for  the  use  of  waters.  This  created  a 
problem  because  the  collection  of  an  en- 
trance fee  from  persons  passing  through 
a   corps    recreation    area    to  .-'each     he 
water  is  tantamount  to  charging  foi  the 
use  of  the  water.  tv,„  tav 

Second.  Enactment  will  save  the  tax- 
payers money,  for  the  cost  of  collect  on 
entrance  fees  at  such  Federal  recreation 
areas  is  so  great  that  the  net  revenue  is 
Sgnlficanl  The  Government  can  save 
money  by  using  other  means  of  collecting 
needed  revenues. 

Third  Enactment  will  increase  the  use 
of  corps  recreation  areas  and  thus  pro- 
duce real  benefits  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
revenues  which  the  Government  now  col- 
lects- for  the  real  benefits  to  the  Nation 
stem'from  the  improvement  in  the  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  of  the  citizens  who 
participate  in  outdoor  recreation  ine 
NaUon  should  encourage-not  discour- 
age-its  people   to  use  such  recreation 

^Tourth.  in  any  event,  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  the  revenues  Produced 
by  collecting  entrance  fees  at  such  rec- 
reation areas  are  insignificant  compared 
to  the  expenditures  required  to  achieve 
tSe  goals  of  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servaUon  Fund  Act.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Congress  found  it  necessary  to  enact 
Public  Law  90-401  only  a  few  days  ago. 

The  enactment  of  section  210  will  also 
preclude  the  collection  of  annual  charges 
for   the   privilege   of    installing   private 

floating  facilities  ^^^"^ ^'"^^'ZTL^- 
corps  reservoirs.  It  is  not  intended,  how - 
ever  to  prevent  the  one-time  collection 
of  a  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  a 


permrasto  a  private  party  wishing  to  in- 
stall a  dock  or  other  floating  faclllt>^ 
Such  a  fee,  however,  must  be  based  on 
the  reasonable  charge  for  admimstrative 
costs  involved  in  permit  issuance  and 
necessary  supervision,  and  not  on  any 
concept  of  land  use  cost. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  clarify  one 
additional  point.  c.otcc 

Section  210  would  not  preclude  States, 
or  other  non-Federal  public  entities,  from 
charging  for  access  to  recreation  areas 
which  they  may  operate  and  maintam 
on  lands  adjacent  to  rc.'^ervoirs  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

In  conclusion.  I  leccmmend  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report  and 
urae  its  adoption. 

Mr  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield's  minutes  to  the  gentleman  Irom 
Ohio   I  Mr.  HarshaI. 

Mr  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
ihe  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  i  .^e  la 
c;,mnort  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
mve;^  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968  S.  3710.  It  is  a  particular 
deliPht  to  have  been  associated  with  the 
preparation  of  this  bill  and  the  confer- 
enc?  report  it.self.  because  in  so  doing  1 
had  the  great  privilege  of  working  with 
some  of  the  most  skilled  statesmen  of 

'°Siis°was-  a   particularly   dif^cuU   bill 
because  of  its  scope  and  coniplexity 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  skill,  the 
patience,  and  ability  of  the  chairmen  of 
?he  two  subcommittees,  the  ^'entleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr^BLAXNiKl.  and  the 
centleman  from  Alabama  1  Mr.  JonesI  . 
also  t?^  the  gentleman  from  Calif omia 
iMr   CLAUSEN],  who  served  so  diligentlv 
as  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  control.  In  addition_ 
I  should  like  to  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  magnificent  leader- 
ship  provided   by   the   gentleman   from 
Florida,  the   ranking   minority  membei 
of  tie  Cdrmmittee  on  Public  Works  -Mr. 
CRAMER] .  and  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee iMr.  FALLON  1.  and  to  the  able  as- 
sLstance  of  Mr.  Edmundson.  In  fact_  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  are  to  be  complimented  on  the 
diligence  and  dedication  to  service  that 
thev  displaved  during  the  preparation  of 
his  bill  Moreover.  I  feel  it  my  privilege 
to  coripliment  the  high-minded  attitude 
and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  with  which 
Jhe  members  of  the  other  body  agreed 
with  this  conference  report. 

In  essence,  there  are  but  a  few  d  ffer- 
ences  between  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
the  conference  and  the  bill  as  passed  by 
he  House.  One  addition  to  the  House 
passed  bill  is  a  navigation  Project  at 
Port  Jefferson  Harbor.  N.Y.,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  S2.455.000. 

A  major  recession  by  the  other  body 
concerned  the  project  for  DeviTs  Jumps 
Dam  and  Reservoir.  Big  South  Fork  of 
?he  Cumberland  River.  The  Senate  bill 
authorized  the  project  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $151,000,000.  The  conference  sub- 
stTtute  directs  that  a  study  be  made  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  to  the  feasiPi  - 
ty  of  the  project.  The  Chief  of  Engi- 
neeS  and   the   Secretaries   of   Interior 
and  Agriculture  are  to  review  and  pre- 
pare   such    alternative    plans    as    the> 
determine  feasible.  The  report  of  then 
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flndings  IS  to  be  submitted  lo  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,   1969 

No  construction  of  either  the  pres- 
ently reported  project  or  any  alternate 
thereto  is  to  be  initiated  until  reporu 
are  made  and  the  projects  are  approved 
by  Congress. 

The  House-passed  bill  authorized  the 
Wabash  River  Basin  project  but  speci- 
fically authon/.ed  only  $37,100,000  for 
construction  of  the  Bu  Walnut  Reser- 
voir. The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  en- 
tire project,  except  the  Bi«  Walnut  Res- 
ervoir, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $11.t.740.- 
000  The  conference  substitute  authorized 
the  entire  project,  mcludu*  the  Bic 
Walnut  Reservoir,  but  it  provide.s  that 
the  Bin.  Walnut  Re.servoir  will  not  be 
constructed  until  the  Pre.sident  shall 
have  approved  the  beginning  of  con- 
struction The  conference  substitute  au- 
thorizes an  appropriation  of  $50. C 00,000 
for  initiation  of  partial  accomplishment 
of  tl'.e  project. 

Tlie  otht-r  major  concession  was  the 
change  m  the  Navasota  River  Basin 
project^, This  change  added  some  $64 
million  to  the  total  cost  of  the  project, 
however  S60  million  of  this  authoriza- 
tion wiU  not  be  utilized  until  the  year 
2000  AD.  It  was  authorized  :n  the  con- 
ference a-;reenient  substant.ally  in  ac- 
cordance with  tiie  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Encineers. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  were  some  44  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  version  and 
that  pa.<M'd  by  the  other  bt^dy.  Tlie  other 
body  receded  on  some  34  of  these,  the 
House  en  one,  and  eight  or  nine  were 
compromised  v^nth  amendments.  I  feel 
the  House  conferees  can  reliably  say  we 
bring  you  a  conterence  report  that  rep- 
resents about  93  percent  of  the  original 
House  version  of  this  legislation. 

As  the  i,'tnt'.eman  from  Oklahoma  has 
pointed  out,  the  conference  substitute 
authorizes  some  $1,669,894,000  m  ex- 
penditures: however,  it  ;s  $469,440,000 
less  than  the  Senate-passed  oill  So  we 
bnng  to  you  a  bill  with  considerable 
savings  m  it.  none  of  which  will  affect 
this  years  budget  Al.so,  I  mi^ht  add 
that  not  one  project  was  deleted  from 
the  original  House  version. 

Mr  Speaker  I  recommend  the  pas- 
sable of  this  conf"rence  report. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  E-XTEND 
Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  le'-;islative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  jiast 
passed 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATIONS  FROM  COM\nTTEES 

The  SPELAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 


Co.NGRess   or    the    United   States. 
Hi-JUSE  iir  Representatives, 

Wasningtim.  D  C  .  July  31.  1968. 
Hon   John  W    McCOrmack, 
Speaker,  House  of  Rfprt-ientativea, 
Waihtngton   D  C 

L>ear  .Mr   Speaker     Fleaae  .iicept  my  resig- 
nation   from    tne    Committee    on    Wnys    and 
Means,  effective  July  Jl,  1U6« 
With  kind  regard.i,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

CErii.  R  Kino, 
yrcmher  oi  Congress. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection 
Tlie  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the   following   resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress   of   the    United   States, 
House  or  BEPRESENTArivES. 

Waahiiigton.  DC.  July  il.  1968. 
The  Speaker. 
Houae  of  li<'p'esentatives. 

Dear  Mk  .Speaker  I  hereby  submit  mv 
resignatliin  .i.s  .i  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  .Means,  to  take  effect  Imme- 
diately. 

GEORGE  .M    Rhodes 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted 
There  was  no  objection 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr   SCHADEBERG   Mr.  Speaker,  due 

to  an  urgent  matter  arising  in  my  office. 
I  was  delayed  in  '.getting  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  was  unable  to  qualify  on 
the  vote  on  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  17126.  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of 
1965. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
■yea    on  rullcall  No  2j6 


HOUR  OF  MEETLNG  TOMORROW 

Mr  .ALBEFiT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  me^t  at  11 
o  clock  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa' 

There  was  no  objection. 


penditure  and  Control  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  approval  of  14.000  additional  ap- 
pointments 


.ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  coivsent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advi.se  the  House  that  tomorrow 
the  gentlemarf  from  Virginia  Mr. 
Hardy  will  .seek  tu  bring  up  under  unan- 
imous-con.sent  request  the  bill  S  3865' 
to  clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard 
technicians,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
also  to  advise  the  House  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  .Arkansas  Mr.  Mills  1. 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  may  .seek  to  bring  up  under 
unanimous-consent  request  the  bill 
>H.R.  18985'  to  an.end  the  Revenue  Ex- 


THE  PATE  OF  THE  U  S.S.  'PUEBLO" 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
Hou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN,  Mr,  Speaker, 
last  week  I  had  the  exceptional  privilege 
of  meeting  the  wife  of  the  captain  of 
the  U  S  S  Pueblo.  Mrs.  Lloyd  M.  Bucher. 
liere  in  Washington  along  with  GO  other 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 

In  conferring  with  Mrs.  Bucher.  I 
found  her  to  be  a  very  sincere  and  dedi- 
cated lady  who  is  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  give  comfort  and  encouragement 
to  the  families  of  other  Pueblo  crew- 
members,  and  to  draw  national  atten- 
tion to  the  human  aspects  of  this  humil- 
iating affair. 

Certainly,  this  great  and  courageous 
Wife  and  mother  is  doing  her  part  w  bol- 
ster the  morale  of  all  families  concerned, 
and  I  commend  her  highly  for  her  .spirit 
and  determination  to  keep  faith  with 
her  husband  and  the  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo. 

Several  of  the  crewmen  who  were  hi- 
jacked and  are  now  held  captive  in  North 
Korea  are  from  my  congressional  district 
in  California.  When  the  members  of  the 
Pueblo  crew  were  identified.  I  made  con- 
tact with  their  families  and  attempted 
to  advise  them  of  what  was  happening 
after  conferring  with  otflciais  in  the 
Stale  Department, 

After  6  months  of  negotiations,  how- 
ever, and  following  the  19th  meeting  be- 
tween United  States  and  North  Korean 
negotiators,  we  are  advised  that  no 
progress  has  been  made  .so  far  toward 
gaining  release  of  the  men.  As  inaction 
apparently  contributed  to  the  capture 
of  the  Pueblo,  .so,  it  seems,  ineptness  and 
indecision  have  marked  the  adminis- 
trations efforts  to  negotiate  effectively 
with  North  Korea, 

Today,  82  members  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
languish  in  Communist  captivity  in 
North  Korea  and  one  is  listed  as  dead. 
North  Korea's  militarj-  attache  in  Mos- 
cow warns  that  unless  Washington  apolo- 
gizes for  their  crimes  and  the  crimes 
of  the  Pueblo  crew  and  promises  never 
to  do  it  again — the  crew  will  never  be 
returned. 

Because  of  administration  miscalcula- 
tion, mishandling,  and  misinformation 
regarding  the  Pueblo,  we  now  learn  that 
even  Cambodia  has  captured  a  U.S.  Navy 
landing  craft  and  its  crew  and  is  consid- 
ering putting  them  on  trial  or  bartering 
them  for  tractors  and  machinery. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  "skyjackings"  and  hijackings 
are  part  of  Moscow's  continuing  efforts 
to  embarrass  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  we  must  be  alert  to  Mos- 
cow's past  attempts  to  meddle  in 
.Americas  domestic  politics,  as  was  dem- 
onstrated in  the  case  of  the  U-2  incident 
arid  the  subsequent  release  of  pilot  Gary 
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Powers  coincidental  with  our  presidential 
election  here  at  home  in  1960. 

Is  this  another  case  where  Moscow  and 
her  Communist  puppets  are  meddling  m 
U  S  politics?  Frankly,  the  American  peo- 
ple like  mvself.  are  sick  and  tired  of 
these  "comrades"  getting  away  with 
these   election-year    propaganda   piracy 

practices.  •     „e 

What  bothers  me  and  most  Americans, 
however,  is  the  way  in  which  this  coun- 
trv   reacts  to   these  overt  and  flagrant 
acts  of  aggressi.Dn.  I  believe  the  seizure 
of   the  Pueblo   i.>  unacceptable  and  in- 
tolerable, and  I  am  determined  to  remain 
a  -bur  in   this   administrations  saddle 
blanket-  and  not  let  this  matter  rest  un- 
less and  unti!  it  is  resolved.  While  I  rep- 
resent just  one  voice  in  the  Congress,  and 
realize   that   only   executive  action  can 
nrevent  another  Pueblo  incident,  I  ser- 
louslv  question  if  this  is  the  way  a  coun- 
try keeps  faith  with  those  who  risk  their 
lives  to  ^erve  m  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  American  people  and  those  crew- 
men now  be.ng  held  captive  under  the 
threat  of  death  have  waited  for  6  long 
months.  Our  patience  is  growing  thin  and 
Amerlca'.s  prestige  at  home  and  abroad 
IS  at  a  new  low.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
Dure  fo'.lv  to  accept  this  prostitution  oi 
Xmencan  .-oxereignty  by  a  fi"h-rate 
communist  ;yjppet.  The  contest  for  the 
leadership  of  the  world  community  is  a 
leot  of  strength  and  history  proves  there 
is  no  strength  in  appeasement. 

If  in  the  final  analysis,  this  adminis- 
tration IS  waiting  for  a  politically  oppor- 
tune lime  to  extend  an  abject  apolo^  to 
North  Korea  to  gain  release  of  the  82 
cre^^'men.  then  I  submit  that  the  cry 
Remember  the  Pueblo'  wlUlong  be  re- 
membered as.  one  of  the  most  shameful 
and  humiliating  episodes  in  American 

history, 

I  hope  and  pray  this  is  not  the  case. 


MESSAGE  FROM  DIRECTOR  OF  TMI 
PRESIDENTS  OFFICE  OF  ISRAEL 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Director 
of  the  President's  Office  of  the  State  ol 
Israel : 

OmCE    or    THE    president    of   ISRAEl. 

Jerusalem.  July  26,  I9b». 

Hon     JOHN    W.    MCCOBMACK, 

.•speaker.  House  of  Representattves. 

Washjnoton.  DC.  n.,.,irf„nt 

DEAR  CONGRESSMAN  McCormack:  President 

Shazar  has  .csked  me  to  ^°^^'«y  ^^  >;f  ^t^jS 
throuKh  vou  to  the  members  of  the  House 
L^^presentatives  of  the  Ninetieth  Congre^. 
h  s  verv  great  appreciation  of  the  congratula- 
orv  Resolution  adopted  by  the  House  on 
Mav  2  1968,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
ihe  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

For  himself  and  for  the  people  of  Israel. 
M.e  President  wishes  to  reiterate  grateful 
wareness  of  the  understanding  and  support 
■o  consistently  eIiowh  to  Israel  by  the  House 
.,nd  not  least- by  yourself.  He  J°i°f J-°"- ^?^; 
deed,  in  "the  hope  that  the  «^t\X,n^  m 
Near  East  mav  soon  meet,  as  neighbors,  in 
negotiations  which  ^111  lead  to  peace^  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  c°oP^'-^"°'^',^^,'l;Nea^ 
will  bring  stability  and  progress  to  the  Near 
East  to  x-ne  benefit  of  all  the  peoples  of  the 
region". 

Slncereiv. 

Gideon  Shomron. 
Director  of  the  Presidents  Office. 
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CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  ASKS  THE 
PRESroENT  TO  DIRECT  THE  NLRB 
TO    GIVE    THE    NATIONAL    CASH 
REGISTER     CO.     UNION     REPRE- 
SENTATION CASE  TOP  PRIORITY 
Mr     WHALEN,    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ,  .     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday,  I  outlined  how  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  shown  in- 
credible ineptness  and  unbelievable 
bungling  in  its  handling  of  a  union  repre- 
sentation case  concerning  National  Cash 
Register  Co.  employees  in  my  district 

I  wish  to  infonn  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  now  have  taken  a  further 
step  I  have  asked  the  President  to  direct 
the  NLRB  and  its  trial  examiner  lo  give 
this  case  top  priority  over  all  others.  I 
include  below  a  copy  of  that  letter  to 
the  President,  . 

I  also  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  Journal  Herald. 
which  appeared  in  the  Monday,  July  29. 
1968  edition.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"National  Molasses"  and  provides  an 
astute  analysis  of  this  situation  which 
continues  to  inflict  economic  hardship 
on  14,000  Dayton  area  families  because 
of  the'  foot-dragging  of  the  NLRB, 
Congress  op  the  Unfted  States. 
House  of  Representattves. 

Washington.  DC,  July  25.  J968. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  The  enclosed  re- 
marks, which  appeared  in  the  July  24.  1968. 
Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  deline- 
ate the  incredible  bungling  of  the  Natioiial 
Labor  RelaUons  Board  In  connection  with 
its  conduct  of  the  January  19.  1968.  collective 
bargaining  election  for  National  Cash  Reg- 
ister Company  employees. 

Inasmuch  as  the  National  Labor  Relation-s 
Board  comes  within  the  province  of  ^he  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  I  urge  you.  Mr.  President  to 
direct  the  Board  and  its  Trial  Examiner  to 
Klve  the  National  Cash  Register  case  tup 
priority  over  all  others  now  pending  before 
that  body.  Since  the  facts  indicate  that  the 
Board,  and  not  the  Company  and  the  three 
competing  unions,  is  responsible  for  the  long 
delays  which  have  occurred  in  the  process- 
ing of  this  election,  the  Board,  in  my  opinion, 
h^  an  obligation  to  the  Dayton  coiri- 
munlty  to  expedite  its  consideration  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  case. 
Sincerely, 

CHARLES  W.  WHALEN.  Jr  . 

Member  of  Congress. 


and  recommended  a  new  election.  One  month 
later  the  national  board  called  for  a  hearing 
to  decide  if  a  new  election  were  needed.  That 
was  April  10.  one  month  later,  a  two-week 
hearing  was  started. 

A  month  after  the  hearing  ended,  inter- 
ested parties  filed  briefs  with  the  Nl.RB^An 
NLRB  examiner  Is  now  poring  over  the  briefs 
and  testimony  to  prepare  a  recommendation 
for  the  national  board.  He  hopes  it  will  be 
ready  bv  early  August. 

No  one  knows  when  the  board  decision  v^i 
come   or  how  long   prospective  appeals  wlU 

^Por   bungling   and   delay   this  case  surely 
wins  first  prize. 

in  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  election  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  rulings  on  the 
validity  of  a  ballot  can  be  made  by  a  county 
elections  board.  Such  boards  also  can  pro- 
duce clerks  capable  of  adding  up  the  totals 
correctlv.  It  is  absurd— maybe  required  by 
law  but  still  absurd-that  a  decision  on  so 
simple  a  matter  as  the  NCR  vote  should  go 
to  Washineton  at  all.  It  is  worse  that  deci- 
sion drags  on  and  on.  Maybe  NLRB  needs  a 
general  overhaul. 


National  Molasses 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board'.- 
(NLRB)  involvement  In  the  dispute  over 
which  union  will  represent  the  National 
Cash  Register's  14,000  production  and  main- 
tenance employes  has  almost  been  more  trou- 
ble than  its  worth.  It  illustrates  the  need 
for  NLRB  reform.  ,t     „f 

First  the  board  announced  the  results  oi 
an  election  it  held  to  decide  which  of  the 
four  unions  would  represent  the  employes 
That  was  Jan.  19,  On  Jan.  26.  the  regional 
NLRB  office  said  the  count  was  v^Tong  and 

'"'^On^^irch    U.    the    regional    director   re- 
ported to  the  national  office  on  the  election 


^DM.    JACK    DORSEY    CLOS5^    DIS- 
TINGUISHED NAVAL  CAREER 
Mr.    RIVERS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

ror  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend 

mv  remarks,  ,  .     „..       »„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  •v^•as  no  ob.iection. 
Mr  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished naval  career  comes  to  a  close 
this  month  with  the  retirement  of  Rear 
^dm  Jack  Sidney  Dorsey.  the  comman- 
dant' of  the  Sixth  Naval  District  who 
has  had  his  headquarters  In  Charleston. 

S  C 

since  1965.  Admiral  Dorsey  has  worn 
two  hats,  also  sei-ving  as  commander, 
Charleston  Naval  Base. 

Admiral  Dorsey's  retirement  brings  to 
an  end  an  outstanding  career  that  ac- 
tuallv  began  45  years  ago. 

Jack  Dorsey  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  as 
an  enlisted  man  in  July  1923.  attended 
electricians  school  at  Hampton  Road.s^ 
Va..  then  served  2  years  at  sea  aboard 
the  destrover  Reuben  James. 

students  of  naval  histoiT  xnU  remem- 
ber that  Reuben  James  was  the  ship 
which  was  sunk  by  German  U-boats  be- 
fore the  start  of  Worid  War  II  and  is 
the  subject  of  a  well-known  folk  song 
which  begins: 
What    were    their    names'    What    were    iheir 

names'' 
Did  you  have  a  friend  on  the  pood  Rruben 
Jamc'' 
The  voung  sailor.  Jack  Dorsey,  was 
discharged  in  1926  and  leccived  a  Pres- 
idential appointment  lo  the  U.S  Na\al 
Academy.  He  was  commissioned  an  en- 
sign in  June  of  1930. 

He  served  at  iea  as  an  officer  aboard 
the  battleship  Colorado  and  then  re- 
ceived flight  training  in  Pensacola.  Fla_^. 
being  dcsigi^.ated  a  naval  aviator  :n  \^i^. 
Prewar  seadutv  assignments  look  him  to 
the  old  U.S.S,  Lanqley  and  the  carrier 
Ranno^T  and  to  the  U.S.S.  McCormack 
where  he  ser\-ed  as  first  .  ■•utenant  and 
torpedo  officer. 

From    1938   to    1940,   ^e   served   as   a 
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communication  officer  for  Cruiser  Di- 
vision 6  In  Hawaii,  and  In  the  early  days 
of  World  War  II  had  duty  aboard  the 
USS.  Prultt  in  the  Pacmc.  He  was 
aboard  the  ship  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  De- 
cember 1941.  During  the  war  he  com- 
manded the  USS  Chandler  and  Mine 
Division  5  operating  In  the  Aleutians.  As 
the  war  came  to  a  close,  he  was  serving 
on  the  joint  staff  in  Okinawa. 

It  was  on  the  orders  of  Gen  Dou«las 
MacArthur  that  he  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice In  the  Okinawa  assignment. 

His  postwar  .service  took  him  to  a  vari- 
ety of  duties,  principally  in  communica- 
tions assignments,  and  his  sea  commands 
Included  Destroyer  Division  142.  the 
USS.  Marquette,  and  Destroyer  Squad- 
ron 36.  In  1958.  he  became  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Joint  Staff.  Joint  Chief.<; 
of  Staff,  for  communications  and  elec- 
tronics. It  was  in  1958  that  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral 

Admiral  Dorsey  first  got  acquainted 
with  Gtiarleston  in  1960  when  he  took 
command  of  the  Destroyer  Flotilla  6, 
with  additional  duties  as  commander. 
Destroyer  Force  Atlantic.  It  was  love  at 
first  sight  on  both  his  part  and  Charles- 
ton's. 

In  1962.  he  was  made  commander. 
Naval  Ba.se.  Newport,  RI.  and  a 
year  later  became  Deputy  Director  for 
Comniur.ication.v  Satellite  Project  Of- 
fice. Defense  Communications  Agency 
He  later  ^rved  as  Chief  of  Staff  uf 
the  Agency  t>efore  returnmg  to  Charl- 
eston in  1965  as  commandant  of  the  6th 
Naval  District. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  Charleston 
when  I  say  we  wish  Jack  Dorsey  and  his 
lovely  wife.  Marie,  happiness  and  con- 
tentment as  they  enter  retirement  and  a 
very  well-earned  rest.  We  are  proud  of 
Jack  Dorsey  in  Charleston,  and  his  coun- 
try should  be  proud  of  him  too. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
CH.\NGE  THE  TITLE  OF  THE  OF- 
PTCE  OF  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 
C\PITOL-  TO  -SUPERLNTENDENT 
OF  THE  CAPITOL  BUILDING  AND 
GROUNDS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi '  Under  previou.s  order 
of  the  House,  the  .:entleman  from  New 
York  \  Mr.  Kupferman  1  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes 

Mr  KUPFERMAN  Mr  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  change  the 
title  of  the  'Architect  of  the  Capitol"  to 
"Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building 
and  Grounds  "  This  action  should  have 
been  taken  long  ago.  The  title  "Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol"  is  misleading  and 
erroneous 

The  person  presently  occupymg  this 
office.  Mr  J:  George  Stewart,  is  not  an 
architect,  nor  has  he  had  professional 
training  as  such  This  situation  should 
be  corrected  by  changing  the  title  to  the 
properly  descriptive  ••Superintendent  of 
the  Capitol  Building  and  Grounds." 

The  f^rst  Architect  of  the  Capitol  was 
appointed  in  1793  by  President  George 
WashiniZton.  Oriiiinally.  the  duties  of  the 
.Ai^chitect  cf  the  Capitol  were  to  plan  and 
construct  the  Capitol  Building,  and  later, 
to  supervise  its  care  and  maintenance. 


Permanent  authority  for  the  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  Capitol  Building  in 
the  Office  of  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
pro\-lded  by  the  act  of  August  15,  1876 
'19  SUt.   147.   40  use    162-163'. 

Acting  as  an  agent  of  Congress,  the 
Architect  of  the  Capiuil  traditionally  has 
been,  and  now  is.  responsible  for  the 
structural  iind  mechanical  care  of  the 
US  Capitol  Building;  care,  mainte- 
nance, and  Improvement  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds  structural  and  mechanical  care 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  buildings  and 
the  US  Supreme  Court  Building;  and 
the  operation  of  the  US  Senate  and 
House  of  Repre.senfatives  restaurants 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  the 
Capitol  Architect  has  the  following 
duties  and  responsibilities;  Stioictural. 
mechanical,  and  domestic  care  and 
maintenance  of  the  House  office  build- 
ings, care,  ina'ntenance.  and  operation 
of  the  Capitol  powerplant.  under  the  di- 
rection and  approval  of  thf  House  Office 
Building  Commission;  structural,  me- 
chanical, and  domestic  care  and  mainte- 
nance <5f  the  Senate  office  buildings, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion; juri.sdlctlon  and  control  of  the 
garages  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
subject  to  the  joint  action  of  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
US.  Government  Organizational  Man- 
ual, Architect  of  the  Capitol,  pp.  31-32 
-  1966-67'  '. 

The  Capitol  Architect  also  is  responsi- 
ble for  planning  and  construction  of  ad- 
ditional buildini^s  and  improvements 
committed  to  his  care  by  Congress.  Cur- 
rent projects  Include  extension,  recon- 
struction alteration,  and  Improvement 
of  the  US.  Capitol,  construction  and 
equipment  of  an  additional  office  build- 
ing for  the  House  of  Representatives, 
prelimmary  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  Library  of  Coni^re.ss.  James  Madison 
Memorial  Building,  and  expansion  of  the 
iaciltties  of  the  Capitol  jwwerplant. 

Use  of  the  title  •Superintendent  of  the 
Capitol   Building    and   Grounds"    is  not 
without  precedent.  This  wa^  the  title  in 
use  from  February  14.  1902.  to  March  3. 
1921.  The  original  title.  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,    was    changed    to    conform    the 
title  of  the  otlice  to  its  duties.  Unfortu- 
nately,  on   March  3.   1921.  the  Legisla- 
tive  Executive,  and  Judicial  Appropria- 
tion Act  'ch.  124.  §  1.  41  Stat.  1291.  40 
U  S.C.    1'     contained    a    provision    for 
changing  the  title  back  to  'Architect  of 
the  Capitol."  This  was  so.  even  thoush 
the  duties  of  the  office  continued  to  be 
consistent   with   those   of   the   Superin- 
tendent   of    the    Capitol    Building    and 
Grounds.    While   the   Congress   had   no 
business  changing  the  title  back  to  its 
original  form,   there  is.  at  the  present 
time,  iiood  reason  to  return  to  the  use  of 
the   1902   title.   '•Superintendent   of   the 
Capitol  Buildinu  and  Grounds  "  For  one 
thing.   It   describes   this   lob   accurately. 
Thus,  the  false  impression  that  the  pres- 
ent •Architect"  is  Indeed  a  profe.<;sionally 
trained  architect  will  be  cleared  up.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Stewart  Is  not  an  architect 
Is  no  secret. 

During  the  recent  controversy  over  the 
proposed  plan  to  extend  the  west  front 


of  the  Capitol  Building,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  public  was  confused  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stewart,  although  not  an 
architect,  bore  the  title— see  New  York 
Times,  July  11.  1966.  page  15. 

On  June  26.  1966,  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Farewell  to  the  Capitol,'  the  New 
York  Times  called  for  overdue  correction 
in  the  form  of  legislative  action,  •in- 
cluding reorganization  of  the  Office  of 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and  a  re- 
quirement that  buildings  be  submitted  to 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  like  all  other 
public  buildings  " 

Criticism  of  the  Capitol  Architect  has 
come  from  many  sources  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  Most  recently,  the  proposed 
extension  of  the  west  front  has  brought 
outraged  cries  from  the  Federal  Fine  Arts 
Commission,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  National  Landmarks 
Committee,  and  other.s—New  York 
Times.  July  11,  1966.  Amons  other  things. 
Mr  Stewart  has  been  criticized  for  fail- 
ing to  consult  with  other  architects  and 
planners  and  for  not  accepting  architec- 
tural bids  on  projects. 

Mr.  Georee  Lardner,  Jr  .  wrote  in  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  July  13.  1966.  that — 

Stewart,  a  former  Delaware  Congressman 
with  no  training  In  arctiltecture.  Ju.st  keeps 
on  building— -with  practically  the  same  Con- 
gressional authorization  Rayburn  i  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Rayburn)  armed 
him  with  11  years  ago.  and  with  practically 
•he  same  set  of  hired  architects. 

Mr.  Lardner  went  on  to  say: 
Appointed  by  President  Elsenhower  In 
1954.  Stewart  and  the  architects  worlclng  for 
him  have  supervised  the  spending  of  more 
than  1200  million.  They're  still  going  strong 
with  a  $100  million  plus  more  Capitol  Hill 
projects  In  the  works.  .  .  .  The  Madison  Me- 
morial Library,  authorized  last  year — despite 
bitter  complalnifi  about  architectural  trends 
on  the  HIU— would  cost  another  $75  million 
St«wart  bypassed  a  Congressional  direc- 
tive to  consult  with  a  committee  headed  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  on  the 
Madison  Library  when  he  picked  DeWltt. 
Hardlson.  Poor,  Swanke.  Shelton  and  Almond 
I  firm  of  architects  selected  for  the  remodel- 
ing of  the  old  Senate  and  Supreme  Court 
Chambers,  and  for  the  west  front  extension 
■tnd  Madison  Memorial  Library.  .  .  He  was 
approached  by  some  20  architectural  firms 
who  wanted  to  bid  on  the  Madison  Library 
Job  A  major  factor  In  choosing  the  same 
group  was  their  'highly  satisfactory  service 
on   the  east  front  extension"   Stewart  said. 

Mr.  Lardner  reports  that  to  his  critics 
Mr.  Stewart  replied  that  the  classical 
architecture  wanted  for  Capitol  Hill  Is 
going  out  of  style. 

That  kind  of  architecture  Is  not  being 
taught  today — 

Stewart  said: 

Wo  have  got  to  get  men  who  have  had 
experience. 

Mr.  William  Walton,  Chairman  of  the 
Pine  Arts  Commission,  and  others  have 
raised  some  questions  concerning  the 
artistic  merit  of  some  of  the  work  of  the 
architects  presently  employed  by  Mr. 
Stewart.  Mr.  Walton  has  said: 

The  quality  of  their  design  Is  well  known 
It's  shown  in  the  Rayburn  BuUdine.  Inside 
(the  west  front)  :t  will  be  another  Rayburn 
Building.  Modern  Mausoleum  architecture. 
The  tame  brass  fixtures. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  consider 
the  merits  of  the  controversy  over  the 
west  end  extension  of  the  Capitol,  al- 
though I  am  opposed  to  the  extension. 
Actuallv    criticism  regarding  Mr.  Stew- 
art's  decisions   in   this   regard   are   not 
relevant    to    the    point    of    whether   he 
should  be  called  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the  im- 
pres.slon  exists;  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  an 
■iichitect.  when  he  makes  decisions  as  to 
current  architectural  thought  and  style, 
he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  training 
and  expertise  of  an  architect. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  its  editorial 
of  Pridav,  July  19.  which  I  append  there- 
to supports  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74. 
now  before  the  Hou.se  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  -would  require  prep- 
aration and  periodic  re\iew  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  Capitol  grounds 
by  an  outside  firm  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Capitol  Planning  Commis- 
.sion  and  the  selection  of  architects  by 
a  committee  including  representatives  of 
Congress,  the  Planning  Commission,  the 
Pine  Arts  Commi.s.slon  and  the  architec- 
ture profes.sion  " 

Without  regard  to  other  suggestions, 
remedial  legislation  is  needed  to  remove 
the  ambiguity   which  exists  because  of 
the  title  •Office  of  Architect  of  the  Cap- 
itol." Confu.sion   and  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
work  of  this  office  should  be  cleared  up. 
Wc  should  start  by  restoring  to  the  office 
tlie    former    title    •Superintendent    of 
Capitdl  Building  and  Grounds." 
IFrom   the  New  York  Times.  July   19.   1968] 
The  Emperor  ok  Capitol  Hill 
If    all    POPS    according    to    schedule,    the 
rurrent  Senate-passed  resolution  before  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  that  would 
authorize  proper  selection  of  architects  for 
ronstr.ictlon  on  Capitol  Hill  will  never  see 
the  lUht  of  dav.  Since  every  previous  effort 
to  reform  or  modlfv  the  procedures  of  the 
office   of   the   Architect  of  the  Capitol  have 
met  a  similar  fate,  this  is  no  great  surprise. 
If  the  bill  quietlv  dies,  It  will  be  the  way 
a  lot  of  people  on  Capitol  Hill  want  It,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  they  like  thmgs  exactly 
as  thev  are 

There  are  a  number  of  members  of  Con- 
gress who  like  the  fact  that  they  can  buUd 
whatever  thev  want  lor  themselves  on  one 
of  the  national  capital's  great  public  sites 
without  anv  required  review  or  publication 
of  designs  or  plans.  There  are  others  who 
like  what  they  have  built,  notably  the  ele- 
phantine $100  million-plus  Rayburn  Office 
Building,  unmatched  for  size.  cost,  banality 
md  desecration  of  the  urban  scene  since 
the  Victor  Emmanuel  monument  was  erected 
in  Rome  Thev  will  probably  also  like  the 
next  item  vn  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol's 
agenda  a  «75  mHUon  monumental  outrage 
in  th.'  same  cenre.  the  Madison  Library,  not 
to  mention  the  proposed  further  mutila- 
tion (  f  the  CaDltol  itself 

There  arc  people  who  like  the  construction 
and  supplv  contracts  lor  anything  from  mil- 
lions of  ions  >.f  mis-applied  marble  to  a 
•ew  dozen  otfice  refrigerators— all  with  neat 
oistribution  possibilities  according  to  poUtl- 
ral  ■eocraphv.  There  are  a  few  architects 
•.vho  like  the' equally  parochial  distribution 

\ccordtag  to  n  recent  statement  by  the 
\mprican  Institute  of  Architects,  a  rroup 
t-aditionallv  loath  to  ttep  on  one  anothers 
tr.fs  or  jobs,  the  way  these  immense  com- 
•vUisions  are  handed  out  is  "not  in  the  na- 
tional interest"  This  i-cU-^es  the  ■'PP°/r^t- 
ment  and  reappointment  of  a  small  clique 


of  palace  favorites,  without  public  notifica- 
tion of  projects  to  encourage  consideration 
of  other^uaimed  firms  It  is  a  somnolent^ 
closed  Club.  The  man  who  likes  't  most  of 
all  is  J  George  Stewart,  the  78-year  old  Archl- 
tec'  of  the  Capitol,  who  give.s  out  the  con- 
tracts, runs  the  .show,  is  not  and  never  was 

an  architect  wr.rks 

The    bin     that    the    House    Public    Works 
Committee    Is    not    noing   t<^   vote   on    would 
require  preparation  and  periodic  rfview  of  .a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  Canitol  crounds 
bv  an  outside  nrm  u.  .ou.ua.iUuu   ^un   ine 
National  Capitol  Plannlnf  C.  amission,  and 
The  Election  of  architects  bv  a  .-onimittee  in- 
cutding     representatives     of     Congre...     the 
Planning  Commission,  the  Pine  Arts  Commis- 
sion and  the  architecture  P^'f^f  »«"^^„..  ^_„ 
AS  It  stands  now.  Mr.  Stewart  doesn  t  even 
have  to  say  Good  Morning  to  any  of   .hem 
No  one  can  blame   him  lor  not  wanting   to 
give  up  his  kingdom   Louis  XVI  ci^n  t  wan 
a  revolution.  But  absoUr.i.sm  !...s  :.H^er  bor^ 
proven    to    be    In    the    public    interest    and 
neUher    Is    what    has   been    constructed    on 
Capitol  HIU. 


ACTION  AGAINST  RURAL  POVERTY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  i^entle- 
man  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  PindlkyI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  rural  pov- 
erty is  one  of  the  major  Pjo^lems  of  the 
Anierican  countrj-side  today.  The   I960 
census  indicated  that  17.4  million  rural 
people  were  living  in  poverty  This  means 
they  had  incomes  of  le.<^s  than  $3,000  a 
year    About  12  million  were  white  and 
over' 4  million  Negro.  Many  are  chroni- 
cally poor.  This  poverty  can  be  attributed 
to  unemployment  and  underemployment. 
Rumrunemployment.   for   exainple,    is 
sometimes  as  high  as  18  P^cent  of  the 
rural  work  force.  Moving  to  the  citie.s 
will  not  automatically  provide  jobs  foi 
these  people,  because  many  of  them  s  m- 
ply  do  not  have  the  skills  necessary  to 
find  and  hold  employment  in  the  urban 

"Sldence  of  poverty  decrea.ses  as  the 
level  of  education  for  each  lamily  head 
Increases.  This  is  de".onstrated  by  the 
fact  that  of  all  U.S.  families.  onl>  8  per- 
cent of  the  family  heads  who  had  com- 
pleted 12  years  of  school  or  '"0^7;^';^^: 
sent    families    with    "'^^  ^'^•'^^^    incomes 
under  S3.000.  Contrast  this  with  Hie  la« 
S  35  percent  of  families  whose  head 
had  completed  8  years  or  less  cf  school- 
ing had  net  cash  incomes  of  less  than 
SSTOOO.  In  depressed  rural  area.s  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the   family  licad  and 
members  of  his  family  is  almo.st  aiways 

^°One  out  of  ev.ry  lour  farmowner.s  live 
ir  a  substandaid  house  compared  \Mth 
one  in  everv  12  urban  homeowners.  In 
?960  two  out  of  every  five  farm  homes 
and  moi'e  than  cne  out  of  four  other 
nonfarm  rural  houses  had  no  access  to 
either  a  public  sewerage  system  or  a  sep- 
tic tank  Thousands  of  rural  communi- 
ties lack  a  central  water  supply 

-Preliminary  Estimat.-s  ot  the  1-^im^ 
Population  of  the  United  State-.  1967. 
a  joint  lelease  by  the  US.  Depart:r.en^ 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
the  US  Department  of  A-ricuUure.  un- 
der date  01  April  2.  1968.  recently  caucht 
my  attention.  It  indicated  as  a  Prelimi- 
narv  estimate  that  there  were  10.817.000 
persons  on  farms  in  the  United  States 


as  an  average  for  the  12-month  period 
Centering  on  April  1967.  The  total  was 
some  778.000  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
This  was  an  enormous  mass  movement, 
an  exodus  without  precedent.  It  repre- 
.sents  a  flow  to  urban  metropolitan  areas 
and  to  the  more  rural  cities  that  is 
rapidly  chan.eing  our  Nation  in  funda- 
mental v.ays.  , 

To  look  at  it  another  way.  about  5.5 
„c-crnt  of  our  total  p-pt;l.^tion  \vas  ->:  1 
living   on   farms,   or   one  person  m   18. 
Since  1960   whereas  the  total  population 
is  estimated   to  have  increased   by    18.1 
million  persons,  the  farm  population  is 
estimated  to  have  declined  by  4  8  mil- 
lion persons,  an  annual  averaee  decline 
of  about  5.3  percent.  The  nonwhite  farm 
population,  which  was  estunated  as  12 
percent  of  the  1967  total,  continued  to 
decline  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  the 
white    For  tlie  7-year  period  of  1960  to 
1967    the  white  and  nonwhite  portions 
of  the  farm  population  had  an  annual 
averaee  decline  of  about  4.5  and  10  per- 
cent, respectively.  „„* 
The  end  of  this  mass  migration  is  not 
vet  in  sieht.  Clearly,  there  are  hundreds 
of   thousands   more   who   may   Aee   the 
countrvside  and  almost  certainly  will  do 
.so  if  more  adequate  opportunities  do  not 
become   available  there.  We   hear   that 
70  percent  of  the  population  is  now  hvm  ■ 
in  cities,  involvinp  about   1   percent  of 
the  total  area  of  our  country.  Some  es- 
timate that  the  number  of  farms  may 
drop  to  about  1.000.000  from  the  present 
3  000  000.  John  Fischer,  in  the  January 
1968 'issue  of  Harpers  magazine,  says: 

What  is  happening,  e.ssentlally.  Is  one  of 
the  great  migrations  of  history.  It  is  com- 
parable to  the  invasion  of  the  Roman  ern- 
pire  bv  the  Goths:  and  the  resuUs  are  in 
'ome  ways,  quite  similar.  During  the  last 
nfteen  years,  roughly  ten  miUion  people 
have   moved   from   rural   areas   into   the   big 

^Vh^e  woes  of  the  cities  almost  certainly  are 
■M-oluble.  therefore,  so  long  as  they  continue 
•o  import  povertv  on  an  unlimited  basis. 
Their  onlv  apparent  hope  of  salvation  is. 
nrst  of  ali.  to  halt  the  stream  of  migration 
and  then,  eventually,  to  reverse  the  now 


There  is  more  than  a  suggestion  that 
the  continuini?  inflow  of  rural  migrants, 
ill  i-.repared  for  livinc  and  working  m 
urban  areas,  contributes  to  the  problems 
of  those  areas,  perhaps  actually  prevents 
the  attempted  solutions  ever  catching  up 
with  the  -jrowing  problems.  More  of  us 
now   think   that   remedial   attention   to 
urban  problems,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  suc- 
cessful must  involve  the  rural-root  areas 
i-s  well  as  the  urban-climax  areas.  Not 
without    some    justification,    some    ob- 
'-ervers  have  considered  that  recent  city 
'^  lots  have  focused  new  attention  on  mral 
M-cblems  and  have  made  it  imperative  to 
develop  i^ew  rural  opportunities  which 
will  slow  the  migration,  or  actually  re- 
verse it. 

\  few  have  even  suppcsted  that  the 
onlv  real  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
big-citv  ehetto  is  its  destruction  by  dis- 
persal" into  new.  smaller,  model  Iivin- 
and  ".orkinc  cities.  Whereas  antimlgra- 
tion  restrictions  probably  at  best  could 
have  cniv  a  limited  cfTrct  on  present  ex- 
ijlosive  conditions  in  northern  eheltos, 
it  docs  appear  that  rural  industrial  de- 
velopment could  make  a  bic  ,:..  rather 
'vompt  contribution   to  alleviating   the 
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problems  of  the  rural  areas  and  of  the 
bi«  cities  as  well  It  is  estimated  that 
some  600.000  new  jobs  a  year  In  rural 
areas  would  be  lequired  to  reverse  the 
flow  of  people  from  the  countryside 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  pro- 
vision of  greater  opportunity  :n  farm  and 
rural  communities  has  been  thought  of 
and  attempted  in  some  degree  only  now. 
As  long  ago  as  the  early  1940s,  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Plannint;  Board,  as  part 
of  Its  study  of  industrial  location  and 
national  policy,  sununaiized  what  was 
then  known  about  the  deeree  and  effects 
of  ruralization  of  industry  and  suggested 
an  experimental  program  involving 
moderate  financing  The  Farmers  Hom» 
Administration,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  private  utilities,  and  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
made  the  point  over  the  years,  not  only 
of  encouragalng  the  development  of  in- 
dustries and  job  opportunities  in  the 
areas  they  .serviced,  but  of  providing 
assoclatfd  amenities  including  the  satis- 
factions ot  farmowntTship.  of  available 
electnc.power  for  residential  and  indus- 
trial use.  and  recreational  opportunities 
which  make  the  farm,  rural  and  villatre 
areas  ,t  more  pleasant  place  in  which  to 
live,  rear  children,  et  cetera.  Later,  the 
OfRce  of  Area  Development  over  a  period 
of  years  worked  with  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  with  State  and  local  orga- 
nizations in  counties  with  .substantial  un- 
employment, to  create  lob  opportunities 
and  .secure  expansion  of  industrialization 
In  some  degree  this  work  has  continued 
under  the  Economic  Development  .Ad- 
ministration. I  would  have  you  note  that 
these  area  activities  and  actions  have  not 
introduced  a  rural  bias,  rather  they  have 
alleviated  to  some  slight  degree  an  urban 
bias,  largely  unintended,  which  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  in  our  economy 
President  Eisenhower,  m  his  special  mes- 
sage on  av.nculture  of  January  11.  1954. 
had  much  to  say  about  ;t  In  1956.  a 
Republican  administration  launched  the 
rural  development  program,  the  first  co- 
ordinated assault  on  this  prouram 

The  present  administration  has  been 
largely  unsuccessful  m  alleviating  rural 
poverty  so  as  to  discourage  migration  to 
the  urban  center  .\t  the  outset  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  percentage  of 
rural  Americans  hving  in  poverty  con- 
ditions IS  significantly  greater  than  the 
percentage  ol  rural  cituiens  in  tne  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  While  rural  residents 
account  for  -'9  1  percent  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation, they  represent  43  percent  of  the 
poor  ixjpulation. 

The  presen'.  war  on  poveity  is  failing 
to  make  any  appreciable  impact  on  the 
problems  of  rural  poverty.  When  it  began, 
the  large  urban  areas  with  their  experi- 
/  ence  m  seeking  Government  funds  were 
able  to  oiganize  and  move  quickly,  and 
thus  these  programs  u.sed  up  a  lions 
share  of  available  funds.  Thiee  years 
after,  we  find  almost  every  rural  county 
with  ■concentrated  poverty  covered  by 
a  community  action  agency,  and  ready, 
willing,  and  asking  for  funds  for  their 
programs  .\  glance  at  the  record  shows 
that  in  fiscal  1966  only  15  percent  of  all 
poveity  funds  went  to  the  rural  areas  In 
fiscal  1967  Mr  Shriver  testified  that  33 
percent  of  their  funds  went  to  the  rural 
areas.  OEO  s  proposals  would  have  al- 


lotted only  35  percent  of  the  fiscal  1968 
appropriation  for  rural  us*,  based  upon 
the  reque.st  for  $2,060,000  which  they  did 
not  get  With  the  funding  maintained 
at  the  1967  level  and  the  Presidential  re- 
allocation in  funds  to  adult  work  train- 
ing programs  for  the  urban  slums.  It  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  rural  areas  re- 
tained even  as  high  a  percentage  as  in 
1967  Of  680.000  youngsters  in  Headstart 
classes  last  summer  only  169.000  lived  in 
rural  areas  To  date.  OEO  job  programs 
have  trained  243.000.  but  only  49.000 
were  from  rural  communities.  Its  legal 
assistance  program  has  reached  225.000 
poor  clients,  but  only  41.000  were  rural 
.\  study  into  funding  of  various  States 
and  cities  reveals  that  Chicago  and  .sur- 
rounding Cook  County.  Ill  .  with  a  poor 
population  of  513.328  received  total  com- 
munity action  funds  for  fiscal  year  1967 
of  $988  000.  almost  the  same  amount — 
$31  366  000— by  the  combined  States  of 
Indiana,  .\rkan.sas.  Maine.  Kansas.  Ne- 
braska, and  North  Dakota  with  a  com- 
bined [X)or  ix>pulatlon  of  2.444.300.  al- 
most five  times  greater  than  Cook 
County  Republican  efforts  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  earmark 
a  percentage  of  community  action  pro- 
grams funds  for  rural  programs  was  re- 
jected by  the  Democratic  majority. 

My  bill  has  as  its  purpose  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  job-producing  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  to  rural  areas 
.so  as  more  fully  and  effectively  to  utilize 
the  human  and  natural  re.sources  of 
rural  America,  slow  the  migration  from 
rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic  op- 
portunity and  thereby  reduce  population 
pressures  m  urban  centers  resulting  from 
such  forced  migration 

To  qualify  for  the  incentives,  the  in- 
dustry must  be  located  m  a  county  which 
does  not  have  a  city  with  a  iX)pulation 
in  excess  of  50.000.  At  least  15  ix'rcent  of 
the  families  in  the  county  must  have  in- 
comes of  under  S3. 000  or  employment 
must  have  declined  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  5  percent  during  the  last 
5-veer  tx?rtod  The  enterprise  must  cre- 
ate at  least  10  new  jobs  at  the  begin- 
nia,'  of  the  operation  and  .^how  a  rea- 
.^onable  ratio  between  capital  invested 
and  jobs  created  At  least  50  percent  of 
the  orislnal  work  force  must  consist  of 
heads  of  families  with  family  income  of 
le.ss  than  $3,000  per  year,  or  single  indi- 
viduals having  income  of  less  than  $1,800 
per  year.  There  is  special  consideration 
for  persons  who  have  completed  more 
than  1  year  active  duty  in  the  armed 
services  or  in  the  .Job  Corps  withm  the 
preceding  2  years 

Several  tax  incentives  for  industries 
meeting  the  eligibility  requirements  are 
available  for  a  10-year  period  from  the 
date  of  enactment  Tlie  normal  invest- 
ment credit  on  machinery  would  be  dou- 
bled from  7  to  14  f^ercent  A  7-percent 
investment  credit  in  the  co.st  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  the  business  Is  located  would 
be  allowed  Accelerated  depreciation  on 
machinery  and  equipment  would  be  In- 
creased A  deduction  of  125  percent  for 
.salaries  and  wages  paid  to  low-income 
I.x?rsons  hired  would  be  i)ermitted  for  a 
period  of  3  years  There  are  carryback, 
carry  forward,  and  carryover  tax  pro- 
visions which  will  attract  would-be 
industrialists 


The  larger  urban  centers  In  the  United 
States — New  York,  Chicago,  Los  An- 
geles— have  grown  almost  beyond  hu- 
man organizing  capacity.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  us,  as  former  Ambassador 
Greorge  Kennan  said  recently  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. Va..  that  there  could  be  a 
limit  to  how  many  people  we  could  crowd 
Into  the  great  cities. 

One  wonders  whether  this  urban  mi- 
gration is  Irreversible,  whether  It  may  be 
possible  to  create  economic  opportuni- 
ties In  small  towns  and  cities  where  there 
are  space  and  land  and  fresh  air,  where 
building  costs  are  moderate,  and  people 
can  still  live  in  some  harmony  with  nat- 
ural surroundings. 

The  technology  of  modem  agriculture 
inevitably  will  continue  to  reduce  farm 
employment.  However,  we  have  scarcely 
begun  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  in- 
dustrial decentralization  which  would 
make  It  possible  for  people  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing In  the  still  human  environments  of 
smalltown  America.  Through  the  bill  I 
have  introduced,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  help  to  provide  the  incentive 
for  the  needed  decentralization  of 
industry 

Its  immediate  cost  In  terms  of  tax  de- 
ductions will,  I  predict,  soon  be  more 
than  offset  by  reduced  welfare  cost  and 
expanded  economic  growth. 

Rural  poverty  Is  a  matter  of  high,  even 
crucial.  Importance.  We  have  thought 
about  It,  researched  It,  and  talked  about 
It  long  enough.  It  Is  time  for  positive 
action. 


HUNGER  IN  AMERICA'' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mr 
RosTENKOwsKi  I .  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Gonzalez!.  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21  and  several  crates  thereafter  the  CBS 
television  network  broadcast  a  program 
titled  Hunger  in  America."  This  pro- 
gram purported  to  reveal  the  extent  of 
hunger  In  this  country  and  went  on  to 
deplore  the  lack  of  action  to  combat  the 
problems  i>ortrayed.  Since  that  time  the 
network  has  editorially  repeated  its 
charges  Yet  the  evidence  is  that  the 
documentary  was  more  dramatic  than  It 
was  factual,  and  close  examination  shows 
that  the  San  Antonio  .segment  was  dis- 
torted, inaccurate,  and  In  important  in- 
stances, not  truthful.  I  do  not  say  that 
CBS  has  deliberately  broadcast  false- 
hoods, but  It  has  broadcast  a  program 
that  is  far  from  responsible  and  far  from 
accurate 

Hunger  in  America"  opened  with 
what  surely  must  be  one  of  the  most 
shocking  .scenes  ever  presented  on  tele- 
vision. The  picture  Is  on  an  incredibly 
tiny  Infant  filmed  In  the  Rot)ert  B.  Green 
Hospital  in  San  Antonio.  Tex.  The  re- 
porter says : 

Hunger  is  c.isy  to  recognize  wiien  It  Irxiks 
l:kp  this  Tills  b.iby  Is  dying  of  starvation  He 
was   an   .^merlc.m    Now   he   is  dead 

Millions  who  saw  this  .scene  were 
shocked  and  horrified.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  the  baby  was  not  so  tiny  because  It 
was  starved,  but  because  it  was  very  pre- 
mature, and  it  died  not  becau.se  it  was 
hungry,    nor    because    its    mother    was 


hungry,  but  because  it  was  premature. 
CBS  claims  that  the  child  was  a  Mexican- 
American,  that  it  died  of  malnutrition 
and  that  It  probably  died  on  October  27. 
The  fact  Is  that  CBS  does  not  even  know 
for  certain  when  the  baby  on  Its  program 
died,  and  cannot  say  for  a  fact  that  It 
died  of  hunger.  _,  ,^  ^ 

CBS  tells  me  that  its  film  crews  visited 
the  hospital  on  October  25,  26,  and  27, 
1967.  It  does  not  say  that  It  knows  the 
name  of  the  child  it  filmed,  and  while  the 
network  claims  that  "medical  person- 
nel" told  the  reporters  that  the  child  died 
of  starvation,  it  does  not  say  that  it  re- 
viewed medical  records  to  verily  this  fact, 
or  talked  to  the  attending  physician,  or 
that  it  interviewed  the  parents  to  And 
out  their  story. 

Three  recently  born  Infants  are  the 
possible  Infants  that  were  seen  on  "Hun- 
ger in  America"  in  the  opening  segment. 
None  of  these  died  on  the  27th,  as  CBS 
believes;  none  of  them  died  because  of 
malnutrition :  and  surely  one  of  them  is 
the  one  portrayed  on  the  show. 

One  baby  at  the  hospital  on  the  days 
CBS  film  crews  were  present  died  on  the 
nitrht  of  the  26th.  But  the  baby  on  the 
show  could  not  have  weighed  much  more 
than     3     ix)unds — medical     authorities 
think  that  the  infant  was  no  more  than 
2  pounds  8  ounces.  The  baby  who  died 
on  the  26th  weighed  7  pounds  11  ounces 
and  was  normal  in  all  appearances.  He 
had  four  living  and  normal  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  his  parents  have  no  record 
of   malnutrition.   This  baby   would   not 
have  been  in  the  premature  section  of 
the  nursery  where  CBS  did  its  filming, 
and  in  any  case  would  not  look  anything 
like  the  baby  on  the  show.  Its  death  was 
the  result  of  Infection,  either  neonatal  or 
incurred    during    or    shortly    after    de- 
livery. ,, 

Another  baby  in  the  hospital  on  the 
davs  in  question  was  a  giri.  bom  pre- 
maturely and  weighing  4  pounds  6  ounces 
at  birth.  Its  mother  had  received  pre- 
natal care  at  the  hospital.  There  is  no 
suggestion  in  the  medical  records  that 
this  child  suffered  from  malnutrition;  it 
was  also  considerably  larger  than  the 
one  shown  on  the  television  program. 

The  only  other  possible  child  was  not 
Mexican-American,  as  CBS  claims,  but 
Negro-  did  not  die  of  starvation  but  other 
causes;  was  not  a  full-term  baby  but  was 
perhaps  14  weeks  premature;  and  its 
parents  and  the  attending  physicians  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  one  on  the  program. 
It  died  on  the  29th,  not  on  the  27th,  as 
CBS  thinks. 

The   child   seen   on   CBS   was   being 
treated  with  a  respirator  device.  The  tiny 
premature  baby  I  am  speaking  of  had  a 
series  of  respiratory  and  cardiac  arrests 
which  would  have  been  treated  with  such 
a  device,  and  the  baby  did  receive  such 
a  treatrtient  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
which  was  a  date  that  the  fUm  crew  was 
in  the  hospital.  The  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  pathology  at  the  University 
of  Texas-South  Texas  Medical  School  In 
San  Antonio  states  that  this  infant  is  of 
about  the  same  size  as  the  one  on  the 
program,  that  it  very  likely  is  one  and 
the  same  child  and  that  its  death  was 
certainly  not  attributable  to  malnutri- 
tion. 


There  is  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween showing  a  2-pound  baby  and  show- 
ing a  baby  that  is  one  dying  of  starva- 
tion Certainly  in  this  case  there  is  every 
reason  to  beUeve  that  CBS  showed  a  baby 
that  was  14  weeks  premature  and  in  any 
case  could  not  have  been  bigger  than  it 
was.  Such  a  premature  infant  does  look 
pitiful  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  records 
that  would  suggest  that  CBS  was  cor- 
rect in  claiming  that  this  child  was  the 
victim  of  malnutrition.  There  is  nothing 
offered  by  CBS  to  substantiate  its  claim. 
They  say  that  they  talked  to  "medical 
personnel"  at  the  hospital  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  they  talked  to  doctors. 
They  say  that  they  know  the  facts,  but 
they  do  not  know  even  the  date  that  their 
subject  died  and  as  far  as  I  know  did 
not  so  much  as  bother  to  get  a  release 
from  the  grieving  parents  to  photograph 
the  child  and  use  its  picture.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  that  they  so  much  as 
checked  the  medical  records  of  either  the 
child  or  the  parents. 

CBS  produced  a  minute  of  shocking, 
awful  film,  but  as  a  documentary  it  has 
little  to  commend  it;  and  the  impression 
it  conveys  is  far  from  the  ti-uth  as  best 
as  I  can  ascertain  It.  All  of  this  is  based 
on  research  performed  by  Mr.  Kemper 
Diehl,  a  reporter  from  the  San  Antonio 
Express.  He  Is  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  unquestioned  integrity  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  his  conclusions  are 
correct. 

In  addition  to  the  dying  child,  CBS 
portrayed  San  Antonio  as  a  community 
composed  of  50  percent  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, and  claims  flatly  that  a  hundred 
thousand  Mexican  Americans  In  the  city 
"are  hungry  all  the  time."  The  sole  basis 
of  this  startling  claim  is  the  statement 
of  a  local  county  commissioner  that  half 
the  city's  population  is  Mexican  Ameri- 
can, another  half  of  that  group  earns 
less  than  $3,000  a  year  and  presto:  Half 
that  niunber  are  hungry,  "hungry   all 
the  time"  to  use  their  phrase.  For  popu- 
lation figures,  CBS  could  have  relied  on 
the    census,    which    shows    that    the 
Spanish-sumamed    population    of    San 
Antonio  is  not  50  percent  but  414  per- 
cent, and  less  than  that  for  the  county 
as  a  whole.  The  median  income  for  the 
group  in  1960  was  not  S3.000  but  S3,446, 
and  that  was  for  1959.  No  one  can  say 
that  CBS  went  to  much  trouble  to  get 
accurate  data,  let  alone  verify  the  ex- 
travagant claims  that  it  makes. 

If  CBS  had  known  that  the  commis- 
sioner it  relied  on  was  at  the  time  en- 
gaged in  a  political  contest  and  desperate 
for  an  audience,  it  might  have  suspected 
that   his   statements   would   have   been 
dramatized  for  their  benefit.  But  alas, 
they  failed  to  make  allowances  for  this 
possibility,  failed  even  to  check  out  for 
themselves  such  basic  data  as  census 
figures.  Worse  than  that  they  have  not 
gone  to  the  bother  of  explaining  how 
they    deduced    the    number    of    hungry 
people  in  San  Antonio,  or  how  they  de- 
fine   hunger.    They    just    take    fieures 
tossed  into  the  air,  divide  by  half  and 
then  half  it  again,  and  claim  that  this 
represents  fact. 

Again,  CBS  interviewed  another  county 
commissioner  and  found  that  this  highly 
conservative  man  made  a  good  villain. 


So  they  carefully  edited  his  remarks,  and 
he  emerged  looking  like  a  20th  century^ 
Simon  Legree  who  did  not  care  at  all 
about  the  poor  or  the  hungry.  Nor  did 
CBS  say  anything  about  what  local  gov- 
ernment has  done  to  alleviate  poverty 
and  hunger  in  San  Antonio.  They  merely 
left  the  impression  that  local  govern- 
ment, personified  by  an  old  and  wicked 
man— a  man  admittedly  older  than  most 
of  us,  but  known  not  for  his  wickedness — 
did  not  care  about  the  poor. 

In  fact  San  Antonio  has  long  had  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor.  The  city  and 
county  voted  long  before  the  CBS  broad- 
cast to  change  from  a  food  commodity 
distribution   program   to   a   food  stamp 
program,  which  started  on  July  1.  San 
Antonio  has  a  large  community  action 
program,  a  sizable  concentrated  employ- 
ment program,  is  a  model  city,  and  is 
one  of  the  Presidents  lest  cities.  The 
local  government  appears  to  do  about  as 
much  as  it  can  to  bring  about  progress, 
within  its  limitations.  But  of  all  these 
programs  and  actions.  CBS  says  nothing. 
In  fact,  the  man  Ihey  think  cares  so 
much  for  the  poor  i.^  the  same  man  that 
I  had  to  prod  repeatedly  to  t;et  him  to 
help  start  the  food  stamp  program. 

One  local  physician   who  was  inter- 
viewed bv  CBS  told  me  that  the  newsmen 
wanted   him   to   make   dramatic   state- 
ments, and  he  refused,  CBS  tells  me  that 
the  reporters  merely  "suggested"  to  the 
doctor  that  his  statement  was  too  "tech- 
nical" and  they  wanted  him  to  use  sim- 
pler language.  The  doctor,  who  should 
know  what  he  was  told,  says  that  he  was 
asked  to  make  general  statements  that 
he  could  not  honestly  make.  There  is  a 
difference    between    "suggestions'    and 
coaching,   and   I  think  that   the   latter 
more    accurately    describes    what    hap- 
pened. In  any  case  the  television  pro- 
ducers could  have  translated  the  doctor  s 
technical  terms  into  lay  language,  CBS 
has  done  a  wonderful  job  of  explaining 
space  flight,  which  is  a  marvelously  com- 
plex thing,  and  even  has  a  series  on  tech- 
nology that  they  call  the  21st  Century, 
and  which  is  dedicated  to  bringing  home 
to   the   lay    individual   the   meaning   of 
supersophistlcated  technology.  It  hardly 
makes    sense    that    this    same    network 
could  not  translate  a  doctors  language 
into  readilv  understood   terms.   In   any 
event,    the    physician    failed    to    deliver 
those  dramatic  lines  expected,  and  his 
interview   was   not   shown  on   the   pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  say  that  this 
great  network  has  deliberately  told  false- 
hoods, I  do  say  that  they  have  delivered 
a  program  on  hunger  that  is  inaccurate 
and  which  distorts  the  truth.  As  far  as 
the  segments  I  have  discu.ssed  are  con- 
cerned CBS  has  approached  the  outer 
limits  of  heedless  and  reckless  disregard 
for  accuracy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  true  picture 
of  conditions  in  San  Antonio  is  anything 
like  CBS  claims;  I  know  for  a  certainty 
that  their  statistical  deductions  are  based 
on  a  countv  commissioners  inaccurate 
statements,  and  it  is  ridiculous  in  any 
case  to  sav  that  a  guess  on  the  number 
of  poor  people  m  a  city  is  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  number  of  hunErry  people 
there. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  the  dramatic  pic- 
ture of  a  dvlnt;  babv  is  indisputably  that 
ni  a  babv  dvlnK  of  star-.ation,  but  nu-leal 
Is  almost  certainly  a  picture  of  a  pre- 
mature infant  under^oinK  a  cardiac  a;  - 
•est  ()!■  i>-'spiratorv  arrest  I  do  not  br- 
ieve that  CBS  knows  the  medical  facts 
It  purport-s  to  know 

I  believe  that  CBS  deliberately  coached 
or  tried  to  coach  people  it  interviewexl. 
and    that    its   intervicvs   distorted    the 

truth  ,  ,.  „ 

I  Knov^  for  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
people  interviewed,  includme  some  of  the 
poor  people  believe-  that  CBS  took  unfair 
advaiua^e  of  them  They  are  distressed 
and  dismaved   So  am  I. 

The  networks  are  powerful  influences 
in  this  country  Th-y  can  make  stories 
and  thev  can  break  <,tories  They  have  an 
immense  responsibility  t.^  the  people  of 
this  land  Hunger  m  America  '  is  not  an 
example  of  yood  journalism  and  falls  far 
short  of  being  the  kind  of  reportim,'  that 
the  responsibility  of  this  great  network 

demands  v,  ,j  ^e 

CBS  has  not  fed  one  hunury  child  as 
a  result  of  its  program,  and  has  not  for- 
warded the  cause  of  lustice  by  1  inch,  a 
cause  that  I  and  many  of  my  friends  here 
tn  this  bodv  and  elsewhere  have  worked 
so  hard  to  advance  Indeed  those  efforts 
have  probably  been  set  back  What  the 
country  needs  is  truth,  and  that  is  what 
this  proeram  failed  to  deliver 

Some  material  pertinent  to  the  above 
follows: 

I  From  llie  Conoressii 'Nal  ReiuRD 
July  22.  19681 
Hunger   in    .Amebic*" 
Mr   OuN-iALEZ   Mr    Spe.iker.  on  M;»y  21.  and 
severa.  d.i'.es  tberej.'er    CBS  teU-vUlon  net- 
work r-m  .1  program  called    Hunger  in  Amer- 
ica "  That  program  ex.^mmed  conditions  In 
seven!    p.aces.    including   mv    hr.me   city   of 
3an   .An'.onio    Tex    It  concluded   that   there 
are  millloni  of  hungry  people  in  America,  and 
that    ;n    San    AntL-.nio.    ■•  100.0(H)    people    are 
hungry  all  the  time  ■ 

The  opening  scene  of  that  broadcast  wa« 
photographed  m  :he  county  hospital  in  San 
\nionio  .ind  it  showed  a  baby  dying,  and 
the  broadcaster  stated  This  baby  is  dying 
of  stirvatlon    He  is  .in  .\merlc.n    Now  he  is 

de  id   •  .     _ 

The  program  did  not  venture  to  ^ay  how 
't  concluded  tnat  a  hundred  thousand  people 
in  San  .\ntonlo  are  huni^ry  all  the  lime,  did 
not  define  what  was  me.«nt  by  hunger,  and 
did  not  offer  much  m  the  w.iy  of  supporting 
evidence. 

No  one  knows  who  that  dying  baby  waa. 
and  CBS  did  not  interview  the  physicians,  or 
sh'W  "5  medical  record  So  no  one  knows 
what  -he  ictual  cause  of  that  baby's  death 
was  and  CBS  Is  not  savin*  However,  since 
then  the  man  who  claims  to  be  the  baby's 
father  savs  that  the  child  was  born  prema- 
turely and  that  he  weighed  only  2  pounds 
and  12  ounces  at  blr'h  According  to  the 
father  the  CAUse  of  death  was  respiratory 
disease,  and  the  medical  record  says  that  It 
was  "sepucemla  due  to  meningitis  and  perl- 
tonius  due  to  prematurity." 

Mr  Spe  >ker.  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence oe:*een  a  baby  dying  because  of  pre- 
mature birth  and  one  dying  of  malnutrition 
If  m  fact,  the  child  shown  by  CBS  died  of 
malnutrition,  there  is  no  proof  of  it.  none 
•A  as  offered  on  the  program  and  none  has 
been  offered  since  Under  the  circumstances, 
I  am  incl'ned  to  believe  that  CBS  was  aiming 
for  dr.»ma  rather  than  accuracy 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  people  in 
thl«  country  who  do  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
or  the  right  kind   of  food    But  at  the  same 


time  I  believe  that  JournallaU  have  a  respon- 
slblUtv  u.  portr.y  ..-nndltlons  for  what  .hey 
.re.  not  to  exaggerate,  not  to  85""»"«; ^°! 
-r,  make  facile  cnncluslons  based  -n  less  than 
•:ny  shreds  of  evidence 

I  know  from  a  fact  that  one  doctor  who 
A.s  .n^ervewed  by  CB-S  refused  to  make 
dramatic  statement*:  he  was  urged  to  do  so 
^ut  he  ,aid  that  he  would  tell  the  '-ruth  as 
ne  knew  it   His  staiementi  were  not  luc.uded 

"Mr  %pe7kTl  believe  that  CBS  could  have 
done  .1  more  r  -mplete  task,  and  certainly  a 
more  responsible  one 

I  oe'leve  that  my  colleagues  will  be  Inter- 
ost«cl  in  the  results  of  one  newspapers  in- 
vestigation into  this  matter: 

•PaTHKR    disputes    TV    HUNOf.B    CH.^RO.^ 

,  B\  Kemper  Dlehl  i 
.A,  San  .^nton•o  Negro  college  student  who 
has  identmert  himself  as  the  father  of  a 
dvlng  babv  shown  on  the  controversial  CBS 
TV  special  on  H.iuger  in  .America  rtetues  'he 
network's  suggestion  that  the  child  died  of 
malnutrition 

•The    hahy    actuallv    was    premature    and 
weighed    <.nly    2    pounds    and    12    ounces    .at 

'"The  vouug  parents  strenuously  deny  anv 
imulic^t'ions  of  malnutrition  In  the  loss  of 
rheir  Urst  child    Offlcl.il   records  bear   them 

''"••Although  the  T\'  i.how  used  the  child  to 
lUustriile  what  It  claimed  were  hunger  con- 
ditions in  Snn  Antonio,  official  records  show 
•he  child  was  born  during  what  was  gauged 
:i8  the  -'6th  or  JSlh  week  of  pregnancy. 

■'DEATH    CAUSE 

The  infant  died  tUc  davs  after  birth  .iud 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  ''If^*^  " 
septicemia  due  to  meningitis  and  peritonitis 
due  to  prematurity 

•The  vouthful  parents  agreed  to  talk  to 
the  Express  and  the  News  only  If  their  Iden- 
•if.  •Aa.s  withheld  from  the  public 

■Thev  said  theirs  was  the  Infant  whose 
helples^  phvslcal  condition  "'gB«"f,^^t, ''**,'i!l 
strings  of  people  MI  over  the  world  when  the 
controversial  TV  show  was  seen  on  national 
television 

■So  widespread  wjis  interest  in  the  ca^e 
that  foreign  :iewsmen  have  searched  the 
l,K:al  couple  out  for  interviews  A  news  team 
which  the  mother  described  as  swlss  took 
nims  of  her  at  the  babv  s  grave  at  Eastvlew 
cemetery  last  month. 

•.Officials  at  Oreen  Hc«pltal  where  CBS 
filmed  scenes  In  the  premature  baby  nurs- 
erv  reported  '•he  w.vs  evidently  referring  to 
.Swedish  newsmen  who  followed  up  on  the 
storv   liere  i 

MUttlCR    JELL 

"The  18-year-old  mother,  who  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Brackenrldge  High  School  unt''  ^^e^ 
marriage  Ubt  vear  reported  that  the  birth 
occurred    prematurely    after    she    suffered    a 

fall.  .  , ,_ 

She  related  that  she  h.ad  no  problem  in 
obtaining  an  adequate  uiet  during  her 
pregnancy  and  had  made  one  visit  to  the 
prenatal  clinic  at  nearby  Uncoln  Courts  be- 
fore her  trouble. 

■  She  wa^  eating  at  three  houses,  said  her 
husband,  noting  that.  In  addition  to  eating 
at  home,  she  had  also  .snacked  at  her  moth- 
er's house  and  with  his  family 

••The  mother  reported  that  the  day  after 
her  fall  she  began  to  experience  signs  of 
trouble  and  went  to  the  outpatient  clinic 
at  the  Green  She  said  she  'Aas  told  to  go  to 
the  emergency  room,  but  found  U  was  so 
crowded  that  I  didn't  go  in  ' 


■The  young  m..ther  related  that  when  the 
phlld  waa  two  day.s  old  she  had  been  at  the 
premature  imrser>^  and  saw  hlm-s  being  n...de 

'  •■'^' He' was  In  an  Incubator  and  they  were 
holding  him  up.'  she  "P'^^^^^'  'J  .  ^''/"f! 
Uiere  unUl  I  got  tlxed  of  looking  f  l^",'"^ 
gone  down  there  I  guess  I  wouldn  t  have 
Known  that  they  took  them.' 
•■saw  shows 

■  Her  husband  related  that  he  happened  to 
be  watching  the  family  TV  set  the  "18^^  ^'^^ 
CBS  hunger  program  was  shown  tor  the  hrst 
time.  When  he  learned  the  show  wiis  to  be 
repeated  he  viewed  It  ^igaln. 

-The  mother  said  that  she  had  not  watched 

either  show.  „„,^  >,  en 

■  -since  the  babv  died  and  we  wanted  It  so 

badly.  I  really  dldnt  want  to  look  at  it.   ^he 

^'^Tie  home  in  which  the  young  couple  lives 
and  their  personal  appearance  serve  u>  di.M'e. 
questions  of  malnutrition  in  the  c.ise. 

"LIVK    WITH    RELATIVE 

•At  present  thev  are  living  wlUi  the  mater- 
nal grandmother  of  the  dead  Infant.  '^'''';"e 
voung  mother's  sister  The  K-randmother  Is 
emploved  .at  a  major  San  Antonio  store,  whl.e 
the  sister  is  taking  a  commercial  course 

••The  home  Is  .small  but  well  furnished  ami 
is  equipped  with  TV.  radio  and  other  ap- 
pliances , 
The  ■'0-vear-old  father  was  an  outstai.uin^ 

.ahlet*  mhltth  .school  and  Is  Prf'^^^V^iiJir 
tending  .  ollege  while  continuing  his  .ithletlc 
career  He  hopes  to  u'o  inu.  a  coaching  career 
■Officials  .U  the  hospital  district  have  in- 
dicated thev  are  not  prepared  to  make  an 
'n.n-clad  identification  of  the  voune  b.,u-k 
couple  as  parenus  ol  the  child,  but  make  .. 
clear  '.hat  hospital  records  reflect  this  to  o-. 
the  case." 
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"LABOR    PAINS 

••That  night  she  began  experiencing  labor 
pains  and  her  husband  t^)ok  her  to  the  Green 
The  baby  was  born  early  the  next  morning 

■•  'What  disturbs  me  is  they  >  the  TV  show  i 
say  the  babv  died  of  malnutrition,'  said  the 
father  'All  i  know  Is  the  nurse  told  me  he 
died  of  a  respiratory  disease." 


CBS  News 

New  York.  S.Y  .  July  25.  1969. 
Hon    Henry  B    Gon/alez, 
Hon.se  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr  Gonzalez:  We  have  read  in  the 
t-ovGRESsioN*!.  Record  pages  --'2738  .tnu 
.■^73y  vov.r  remarks  of  July  22.  1968,  con- 
cerning the  ens  News  hroadc;ist  "Hunger  in 

"we  ^uld  like  to  take  this  ..pportunity  to 
correct  and  explain  three  i>olnt£  which  you 
have  matle  We  do  so  because  what  Is  at 
issue  here  is  the  Journalistic  .vccuracy  of 
CBS  News.  We  take  great  pride  tn  the  stand- 
LTds  "I  our  broiidcast  journalism:  we  i>elleve 
'•.hat  Hunger  in  America  Performed  a  cor.- 
siderable  public  service;  .uid  we  believe  that 
voti,  us  a  falr-mUKled  person,  will  want  to 
have  the   facts  from   us 

1    As  to  our  statement   that   in  San   .An- 
tonio     100.000    pe^ople    -'^e    hungry    all    the 

time"  .    „  ,, 

our  source  on  this  was  .Mbert  A    Pena.  Jr. 
Countv    Commissioner    tor    Precinct    No     1. 
Bexar  County.  San  Antonio.  This  Is  Commis- 
sioner Penas  statement  as  recorded  by  us 
■  In  Bexar  County  and  In  San  Antonio,  the 

population  in  round  ft?"^"  '^'V'^^' J'^Ji; 
hundred  thousand  people  About  f^ty  per 
cent  are  of  Mexican  descent  .^bout  .our 
hundred  thousand.  I  would  say  'f  ^"//"^ 
four  hundred  thousand,  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  are  earning  less  than  three  thousand 
dollars  a  vear  and  are  in  the  poverty  level.  I 
would  sav  a  kundrrd  tHousand  people  are 
go^ng  hung-v  here  m  San  Antonio  (Em- 
phasis supplied) 

2  As  to  the  de.ith  uf  the  baby  and  Kemper 
Dlehl  s  report  In  the  San  Antonio  ^J^P^^J^ 
Seics  of  July  14th  we  already  have  replied 
to  the  paper  by  telegram  and  I  quote  th.U 
replv   in   full: 

■The  article  on  Page  15A  of  Express  News 
July   14  bv  Kemper  Dlehl  .md  the  edltorla 
based    'he'reon   of    the   same   date   have   Jusl 
come    to   mv    attention     In    substance.   It    f^ 
chTrged   that   the   newborn   baby   which   we 


showed   on   'Hunger   In   America"  ^^°f^^ 
and  which  we  stated  died  as  'i/e^ult  °^  ^\ 
nutrition   of    the  mother   In  fact  died  as   a 
resu        "being  born  prematurely  owing  to  a 
fall   bv   the  mother  during  pregnancy.  The 
artlcre  stated  that  a  San  Antonio  Negro  stu- 
der^t  Identified  himself  as  the  father  of  the 
dv?ng  babv  and  that  he  and  ^Ib  wife  ^rlbe 
the  death  of  the  baby  to  the  ™f  ^er  s  mi  It 
seems  clear  that  inadvertent  misinformation 
as  w  the  Identltv  of  the  child  and  hence  of 
the  parents  was  supplied  to  you.  The  fact  Is 
at  fhe  child  shown  on  Hunger  In  America 
v^^s  not  the  child  of  the  parents  refer^^^^" 
n  Mr.  Dlehl  We  filmed  In  the  wards  in  ques- 
tion at  the  Green  Hc^pital  on  October  25.  26 
,„d  -7    The  babv  we  filmed  died  on  oneof 
'those  three  davs:   probably  on  the  27th^The 
«ht      denMfied    bv    vou.    however,    died    on 
o' u,ber  "9    Funher,  the  baby  we  filmed  and 
mentlfied    as   having   died    was    a   Mexlcan- 
\mer lean,  not  a  Negro.  Still  f^'^her  medlca 
,'e^sonnel  at  the  Green  Hospital  told  us  that 
he  babv  we  filmed  died  because  of  maternal 
Inamvumion  and  that  there  were  n     symp- 
toms that  indicated  P«-"''''"/,^i"'^^^  i°ad- 
deenlv  appreciate  your  correcting  the  Inad 

Orient  ILr  v^'hlch  reflects  so  adversely  and 
erroneously  on  Jourlalistlc -accuracy  of  CBS 

^T  AS  -o  the  doctor  who  'was  Interviewed  by 
CBS    refused  to  make  dramatic  statements, 

"^The  "producer  of  the  broadcast,  Martin 
Carr  Assumes  vou  are  referring  to  ^"^ ^^^''° 
Estradt  It  is"  true  that  Dr.  Estrada  was 
photographed  for  the  broadcast  "  Is  tjue 
mat  he  was  not  used  This  also  -''PP^f^i! 
m.anv  other  people,  for  It  Is  common  in  the^e 
reports  to  shoot  much  more  film  than  Is  used. 

•"\:,r  ^cr^eSrt"  "^  -"  Ltrada  w^ 
nimed  e'x'imlnlng  the  children  of  a  Mrs^Antu^ 
\ccordine  to  tlie  producer,  the  doctor  was 
hard  V  mdramatlc  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
was    terribly    moved    by   the   plight   of    this 

"'XVoblem.  m  the  producer's  J;>dgment: 
uThat^he  doctor's  remarks  '■"e  too  tech- 
nical for  a  general  audience.  He  did  ^o^ ^^ 
^^  ,0  make  them  dramatic  l  which  no  CBS 
News'Vod-er  "ould  be  permitted  to  d^K 
but  -o  trv  to  make  them  less  technical.  The 

rirama  but  with  clarity. 

?T^on  viev^lng  the  film  for  this  section,  the 

r.»,"ri'i «?."--.-  -si-- 

wrial  content  which  Is  our  responsibility. 

Respectfully  yours,  .„,„,. „m 

'^  BttRTON  Benjamin, 

Senior  Executive  Producer. 


CONGRESS    OF     THE    UNITED    STATES, 
HorSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Washington.  D.C..  July  30, 1968. 
Mr  Bi-RTON  Benjamin. 
CBS  Nevs. 

New  York.  .V.Y.  ,  ,„,. 

DE^R  MR  benjamin:  I  have  read  your  let- 
■er  and  agree  with  you  that  indeed  the  mat- 
4  at  'ssue  is  the  Journalistic  accurf  y  of 
PBS  News  \  high  standard  of  journalism  Is 
u^i  to  t  'ree  and  democratic  society  and 
.;•  t^il  That  'in'mlod  I  "P-t  my^udgment 
,!,„»  pRs  Vews  presented  an  inaccuraw:, 
^s^dTd  miriead^mg  P'-u-  of  .^oj^fUlons 
in  San  Antonio  In  Its  program     Hunger  in 

■'^'journalistic  accuracy  means  more  to  me 
•han  simple  ability  to  quote  a  s°tirce  ver- 
b^t^m-  it'^also  means  that  the  sotirce  1^ 
must  be  accurate.  Yet  you  note  that  C^ 
TeVd  on  the  statement  of  a  loc»l  ^"f^J 
lommlssioner  to  describe  the  P^^tilat  °n  and 
economic  conditions  of  San  Anton  a  Had 
CBS  bothered  to  call  the  Census  Bureau  It 


would  have  found  that  hU  statements  of  fact 
were  so  wUdly  Inaccurate  that  his  subjective 
opinion  was  nearly  worthless.  For  example 
tKan  said  that  the  Mexican  American,  o 
Spanish    surnamed    population    of   ^aii    An 
tonlo  was  about  fifty  per  cent  when  In  uc 
it  Is  41  S'"-    The  same  man   says   that  haii 
this  number  earn   less  than  three  thousand 
do lars  a  year,  a  claim  that  is  demonsirub.y 
untrue,   if   your  source   cannot  ^e   rehcd   on 
to  accurate  statements  of  known  facts,  then 
how  can  vou  accept  uncritically  his  assess- 
ment of  fact.,  that  are  not  ^-^;-J^l}^^\^^° 
not  make   any   allowance   for   the   ^^ct   that 
vour  source  might  not  be  sellable,  and  _   all 
io  so  much  as  check  readily  aval...ble  data 
The  n^ws  team  was  looking  for  drama  more 
than  it  was  for  facts.  v,  ♦>.»,.  Tf^mn 

When  it  comes  to  a  test  of  whether  Kemp- 
er Dlehl  of  the  San  Antonio  "P/^^  ^an  be 
relied  on  for  accuracy  as  against  CBS  Ne^«s 
I  will  accept  Mr,  Dlehl's  Jtidgment    He  Is  a 
reporter   who   so    far    as    I    know    has    never 
been  questioned  or  challenged  as  to  his  ac- 
curacy.   He  is  accountable  locally  for  what 
he  says  and  wTltes.  CBS  News  on  the  other 
hand  has  not  demonstrated  that  It  cares  to 
obtain  even  common  facts  l^e^ore    eap  ng     o 
conclusions,   and   Its  accountability   Is   only 
to  faceless  and  nameless  executives    1 11  the 
network.  As  a  matter  of  Interest,  Mr.  Dlehl 
has  done  further  study  of  the  infant  whose 
death  you  recorded  for  viewing.  a"d  on  \he 
cause  of  Its  death.  He  Is  correct,  .nd  you  ..re 
p'rably  wrong.  In  claiming  that  'he  ch   d 
died  of  hunger,  CBS  did  not  bother  Jo  give 
medical  record,  did   not  bother  so  far  .>s   I 
kntw  to  interview  the    attending  physician 
and  probablv  did  not  bother  to  so  much  as 
obtain  a  release  from  the  aggrieved  parentis, 
?et  alone  study  their  background  and  story 
The  identification  CBS  offers  of  the  baby 
who  is  said  to  have  died  of  malnutrition  is 
To  sketchy  that  positive  Identification  is  dif- 
ficult However,  a  check  of  medical  records  at 
the  Ro^rt  B.  Green  Hospital  show-s  that  only 
one  recently-born  baby  died  on  Oc^^^er  26 
and  none  of  the  days  mentioned  m  your  let- 
ter  The  child  who  died  on  the  26th  weighed 
7  pounds   n  ounces  at  birth,  and  appeared 
healthv   in  all  respects.  The  cause  o.   death 
fs  lis  as  neona'ial  infection  or     "fecuon 
that    developed    shortly    after    birth.    T^ls 
could     not     have     been     the     tiny     oaoy 
shown    after    birth.    This    could    not    have 
been    the    tlnv    babv    shown    on    your    pro- 
gram and  certainly- did  not  die   of  malnu- 
trmon   The  infant  most  likely  to  have  been 
shown    was    one    born    on    October    24,    and 
whllh  dTed  on  the  29th.  This  child  was  born 
between  the  26th  and    28th  weeks  of  preg- 
nancy and  weighed  only  2  pounds  12  ounces 
at  blrth-not  a  low  weight  for  a  baby  so  pre- 
mattlre     The    parents    were    both    in    good 
Zlth  an^show  no  effects  of   having  been 
m  nourished.  The   treatment  shown  of  th 
child    on    television    corresponds    to    treat 
ment  this  baby  was  given  for  cardiac  and 
^sDlratory    arrest    on    the    morning    of    the 
26th    (5^e  o?her  baby  who  died  on  October 
29  was  five  weeks  premature,  and  the  cause 
oi  Tath  is  listed  as  respiratory  fallure^per  - 
Gonitis  and   stress   and   spontaneous   gastric 
Soratton.  Of  all  these  babies  U  Is  most 
!^elv  that  the  one  CBS  filmed  was  the  first- 
premature,  and  not  malnourished.  Negro  and 

^"Mexican  American,  -^/^'^^-Vh^lrman 
i.  *>,.»  oitvi  '?Sth  or  26th.  The  t^nairiuau 
Of  the  DeJlnmen^J'  of  Pathology,  University 
of  Texas  South  Texas  Medical  School  be- 
Ueves  that  this  Is  the  child  filmed  and  de- 
scribed on  the  program,  based  on  available 
^formation.  Given  these  records  and  obser- 
l^atlons  I  believe  that  the  "asonabie  concm- 
slon    is    that    Mr.    Dlehl    Is    right,    not    CBS 

^^•^e  physician  your  newsmen  coached,  and 
wl^  refused  to  make  the  kind  of  state- 
menJ  sought  by  your  -ewsmen  was  sum- 

'=^^"^ela"trthe"yo^r;  Tou  ^  U^  t°hat  "yo"Sr 
^nte    ly^'^-sutgelted-    what    the    doctor 


should  say.  There  is  a  fine  line  between  sug- 
gestions" and  coaching.  It  is  one  thing  to 
Lggest  that  a  man  make  statements  readl  y 
understood  by  laymen  and  quite  another  to 
ask  h  m  to  Lake  sweeping  generalizat  ons 
baled  on  a  single  case  CBS  could  and  often 
has  translated  technical  language  mto  lay 
terms,  and  It  could  have  In  this  case^  The 
plain  fact  is  that  the  doctor's  statements  did 
not  suit  the   purposes  of   your  prodiacer. 

CBS  relied  on  grossly  erroneous  statement 
in    putting    this    program     together.    How 
vou  cln  say  that  accuracy  results  from  m- 
accuracy  Is'a  feat  of  logic  that  escapes  my 
mind  I  have  no  desire  to  engage  In  statistical 
Smes    but  do  wish  to  say  that  your  pres- 
^ruat'on  of  hunger  In  San  Antonio  Is  grossly 
and  demonstrably  inaccurate.  A  great  inany 
orthe  people  interviewed  by  your  "e^'^team 
have   talked   to  me   about  the  Program^  In- 
cluding some  of  those  who  are  poor.  By  far 
the  CTeat  majorltv  are  greatly  distressed  by 
vour  program  and  feel  that  It  Is  unfair  to 
"them  and  that  CBS  News  took  advantage  of 

''^The' program  dotitatlessly  quotes  accurate- 
IV    but  the  picture  is  distorted.  One  county 
-omm^ssloner    who    was    at    the    time    In    a 
pS"a    contest  and  desperately  seeking  an 
^tidience  is  relied  on  to  give  data,  and  the 
ne'wlwn  do  not  con.slder  that  the  data  a- 
suspect     .\nother   is   quoted,   and   his   state 
mems  carefr.llv  edited  so  that  he  appears  to 
^e  a  twentieth  cenlv.ry  Simon  Ix-eree.  more- 
ver  his   views  are   represented   as   the   gen- 
en:!'  community  opinion    In  fact,  the  com- 
missioner   who    was    so      concerned      about 
S^'vertv   had  to  be  reminded  repeated  y  by 
mP    that    his    help    was    needed    to    cet    the 
food  stamp  program  adopted  In  San  Antonio 
^H    hns   1  imself   never  done   anything   that 
actua^W  would  help  allevl.at*  poverty  in  the 
countv     And    whereas    local    government    is 
presented  as  unconcerned  about  hunger  and 
^':,nutrit:on.  the  city  and  county  started^ 
'ood    stamp    program    on    JiUv    1— and    naa 
keclded    to    do    so    months    before    the    CBS 

proeram   was   filmed.  .-Himffer    In 

CBS  News  m  its  program  "tinger  in 
An^erfca"  at  least  insofar  as  San  Antonio 
fsToncerned.  approaches  the  oute--  UmUs  ol 
heedless  and  reckless  disregard  for  accuracy. 
T  believe  that  vou  have  a  responsibility  be- 
fo^    he  public-to  m.ake  the  truth  l^nown^ 

Your  show  has  not  fed  one  hungry  per- 
son as  you  indicate  in  a  subsequent  edi- 
torial it  has  not  helped  those  of  us  who 
have  been  m  the  field  for  years  work  "« 
^mong  the  poor  to  alleviate  the  slttaatlon 
for  vou  to  sacrifice  accuracy  and  truth  lor 
hnmbast  For  VOU  to  pontificate  from  your 
^:.'^ome  ifnd  almost  omx.lsclent  perch  w.1 
^-mral^o"e"?r^u^fu^l\n°d\l^^dS 
AmerTcan  people  are  no  fools,  and  this  In- 

helps  and  who  and  what  doesn  t. 

Sincerely,  _        _   ^, 

Henrt  B.  Gonzalez, 

.ifember  of  Congress. 


THE  RURAL  REVITALIZATION  BILL 
The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore^  Under  a 

nrpvious  order  of  tlie  Hou.se,  the  Chair 
'eci^rSzes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
•Mr    Randall!  for  15  minutes, 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decided 
to  asklor  this  time  tonight,  because  fr 
rhP  last  ">  davs— yesterday  and  today  — 
Je'in  th^  House  have  been  considering 
tho  farm  program.  Speaker  after  speak 
?  ht^ome'nto  the  well  here  to  em- 
nhasize  the  interdependence  of  the 
?ountn-side  or,  rural  America  with  the 
u?ban  areas.  They  have  pointed  out  that 
Sthou?  the  farmer  as  a  co-umer  of  the 

products  of  the  cities.  the^^^^/Syf  .^e 
idle   factories  and   idle   plants.  On   the 
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other  hand,  it  Is  the  American  farmer 
who  has  Kiven  the  c:ty  consumer  the 
best  food  barfiiams  of  any  country  in  the 
world 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  percer.lage 
of  disposable  ^come  that  a  consumer 
must  spend  for  food  has  gone  down  from 
25  percent  first  to  20  percent  then  to  18 
percent  and  now  down  to  about  17  per- 
cent of  that  disposable  mcome 

Mr  Speaker,  I  thought  this  would  be 
a  most  appropriate  day.  since  we  have 
today  considered  farm  legislation,  to 
drop  into  the  hopper,  what  I  prefer  to 
call  the  rural  rev.tallzation  bill. 

I  have  no  Illusions  that  hearings  on 
this  bill  will  be  either  commenced  or 
completed  or  that  there  will  be  much 
hope  for  action  to  during  the  remainder 
of  this  session  I  do  hope  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  will  call  attention  to.  and 
may  emphasize  some,  of  the  things  we 
hope  to  achieve  by  this  bill  or  a  similar 
bin  that  may  hopefully  be  enacted  :n  the 
next  Congress 

It  is.  encouraging  to  know  there  have 
been  h£Arings  on  similar  measures  over 
in  the  other  body  of  the  Congress. 

The  mam  thrust  of  my  bill  is  to  at- 
tempt to  stop  this  out-migratlon  from 
the  rural  areas  to  the  great  cities,  or 
our  urban  areas. 

I  will  not  take  time  tonight  to  fully 
discuss  all  aspects  of  poral-urban  im- 
balance, except  to  point  out  that  less 
than  one-third  of  eur  Nation's  popula- 
tion lives  on  99  percent  of  that  land 
that  constitutes  rural  America.  This 
Imbalance  has  been,  and  Is  becoming, 
greater  each  year 

If  that  trend  is  to  be  reversed,  and  If 
the  present  problems  of  the  cities  are  not 
to  become  more  unmanageable,  some- 
thing; must  be  done  I  believe  we  must 
take  note  of  the  fact  there  is  a  point 
of  diminishing  returns  in  terms  of  the 
management  of  lari,'e  cities  We  have 
reached  the  point  that  we  no  longer  have 
cities,  but  rather  megalopolises,  where 
one  can  hardly  determine  where  the  city 
limits  of  one  end.  and  the  next  city  com- 
mences 

All  of  our  urban  problems  are  aggra- 
vated by  the  constant  mi:^ration  from  the 
rural  areas,  or  the  counti-yside,  to  the 
cities. 

The  gist,  or  the  heart  of  my  measure, 
IS  to  offer  another  investment  incentive, 
over  and  above  other  investment  incen- 
tives we  have  heretofore  enacted  in  this 
bodv  to  provide  for  an  additional  7-per- 
ce:it  incentive  to  attract  industry  to  the 
niral  areas  or  to  the  smaller  towns  of 
America 

A  while  back  w^*  passed  a  housing 
measure  ■.'  hica,  fcr  the  first  time,  had 
some  provisions  that  were  of  real  benefit 
to  the  rural  areas.  Remember,  if  we  can 
get  the  needed  housing,  and  if  we  can  ael 
be;ter  educational  facilities,  and  if  we 
can  get  good  recreational  facilities  in 
the  rural  areas  this  will  enable  plant 
management  to  be  willing  to  come  to  the 
countryside  to  live  Adding  the  7  percent 
ta.\  investment  Incentive  I  believe  we  can 
be  on  the  way  to  attracting  industry  to 
the  rural  areas  and  arrestint;  'his  migra- 
tion from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities,  or 
even  reversin>^  this  trend 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  what  we 
are  really  doing  here  is  makuig  an  effort 


to  solve  the  problems  of  the  cities  in  the 
countryside  I  am  firmly  convinced  there 
is  just  not  enough  money  in  the  world, 
even  if  we  started  all  the  printing  presses, 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  nhettos  so 
long  as  this  migration  from  the  rural 
areas  to  the  cities  continues  The  reason 
is  that  even  if  we  clean  up  one  ghetto 
there  will  be  a  new  one  added  by  the  in- 
creased population  coming  from  the  rural 
areas  The  only  .sensible  alternative  is  to 
.solve  the  problem  of  the  cities  in  the 
countryside  and  in  America  by  inducing 
the  populatMu  of  our  farms  and  small 
town.s  to  remain  in  rural  America 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  rier.tleman  yield  ' 

Mr  RANDALL  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Iowa 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I 
have  ll.stened  with  avid  interest  to  the 
remarks  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  am  a  neighbor  of  his  I  at- 
tended .s<'hool  in  Missoun.  and  I  have 
a  great  feeling  for  that  Stale 

Mr  RANDALL  I  might  add.  the  gen- 
tleman came  back  to  Mis.soun  not  long 
aw<o  to  deliver  a  commencement  address 
In  my  home  city  of  Independence  It 
waj  well  received.  The  gentleman  was 
well  accepted 

Mr  SCHWENGEL  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman I  enjoyed  being  there  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  many  of  the  gentle- 
man s  friends,  and  to  speak  well  of  him 
c»nd  the  work  he  is  doing 

I  am  especially  interested  m  this  .sub- 
ject for  two  reasons.  I.  too.  am  a  farm 
)oy.  from  the  farm  country,  a  neighbor 
to  the  north.  I  know  that  we  on  the 
famis  have  lived  with  a  very  severe 
problem  through  the  years.  We  have 
seen  the  migration  to  the  cities 

I  recall  going  back  to  my  hometown  in 
Sheffield.  Iowa  That  town  once  was  a 
town  of  a  little  more  than  2.000  and  now 
IS  a  town  of  around  1.200 

The  farm  population  has  dwindled 
there  because  of  the  improvement  of 
technoloKV  and  the  bnllance  of  the 
farmers  m  taking  advantage  of  technol- 
ogy so  that  they  can  produce  this  food 
the  gentleman  referred  to.  which  is  given 
to  the  .Xmerican  people,  m  such  volume. 
I  think  tiie  gentleman  did  not  mention 
quality  The  quality  of  food  which  we 
produce  now  surpasses  that  of  any  na- 
tion in  the  world  Yet  somehow  this  farm 
population  has  never  had  :ts  share  of  our 
national  income  So  I  share  the  gentle- 
mans  concern.  I  am  thnlled  with  his 
announcement  of  this  new  idea  or  new- 
bill  which  has  for  its  purpose  holding 
those  people  in  those  communities 

There  are  all  kinds  of  industries,  ai  you 
and  I  know,  which  could  be  operated  in 
communitifs  Ilk"  my  hometown  of 
Sheffield  or  any  of  the  hundreds  of  towns 
you  could  name  in  Missouri  which  could 
not  only  add  to  the  prosperity  of  those 
farmers  but  in  a  very  real  .sense  subillze 
our  economy,  because  m  many  instances 
they  can  produce  a  product  cheaper  and 
better  than  it  can  be  m  many  of  the 
larger  cities. 

So,  Mr  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  otith  for  his  interest  and 
his  positive  c  intributlons  to  a  real  solu- 
tion to  the  farm  problem.  I  join  him  and 
hope  the  Congress  will  give  serious  con- 


sideration to  some  of  the  observations  he 
IS  now  making. 

Mr.  RANDALX,.  I  tliank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa.  I  appreciate  what  he  has 
said.  I  know  that  he  speaks  with  all  the 
sincerity  m  his  heart.  Missouri  and  Iowa 
are  neighbors.  Except  for  highway  signs, 
one  would  not  know  whether  he  was  In 
north  Missouri  or  southern  Iowa.  Both 
States  have  rich  farmlands 

I  have  studied  the  problems  of  our 
declining  rural  sections.  In  the  course 
of  my  studies  I  have  found  10  major 
Federal  statutes  under  which  assistance 
IS  available  for  preserving  or  rebuilding 
rural  America  and  equipping  its  people 
for  making  their  ways  In  new  kinds  of 
endeavors  but  within  the  healthy,  un- 
crowded  environments  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  In  addition,  there  are  scores 
of  other  Government  programs  under 
which  help  can  be  had  for  improvements 
in  narrow,  specific  areas.  But  before  any 
of  these  programs  can  be  brought  into 
service  of  any  consequence,  the  com- 
munities they  would  help  must  first  have 
the  benefit  of  one  or  more  solid  sources  of 
general  support  for  the  area,  such  as  the 
industrial  and  commercial  facilities  my 
bill  would  encourage.  Once  this  support 
IS  established,  these  communities  can 
move  on  to  projects  to  improve  their 
housing,  install  water  and  sewer  systems, 
upgrade  their  educational  facilities, 
convert  their  lands  to  non-agricultural 
purposes,  and  many  other  pursuits  for 
making  the  transition  from  unprofitable 
farming  to  prosperous  communities  of 
other  kinds. 

We  must  find  .some  way  to  stop  a  fur- 
ther decline  of  the  economies  of  our  good 
rural  sections  where  agricultural  en- 
deavor no  longer  offers  a  profitable  way 
of  life  We  must  stop  this  further  waste 
of  our  human  and  natural  resources  be- 
caiise  of  the  changes  that  have  been  tak- 
ing place  m  rural  America.  We  must  find 
some  way  to  stop  the  outflow  of  the  rural 
population  to  these  crowded  urban  areas. 
I  think  we  must  find  some  way  to  supply 
new  hope  and  prosperity  all  across  the 
countrvside  of  this  groat  countiT  of  ours 
I  am  hopeful  my  own  rural  revitaliza- 
t.on  bill  and  others  like  It  will  provide 
that  hope  and  the  relief  for  itiral 
.America  which  it  needs  so  very  much. 
While  helping  rural  America  It  will  alle- 
viate* the  problems  of  urban  America  by 
encouraging  many  city  dwellers  to  re- 
verse the  trend  of  migration  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  from  which  they  fled 
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US     STOCKPILE    OF    TACTICAL 
NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcmi^orc.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  centle- 
rnan  from  Cal'lomia  Mr  Hosmerj  is 
recognized  for  =>  minutes 

Mr  HOSMER  Mr  Sp"!iker.  on  July  11 
at  •)age  20780  of  this  Record  I  placed  the 
text  of  a  letter  dated  July  1  I  had  writ- 
ten to  the  Secietaiy  of  Defense  expres.s- 
mg  .some  concerns  relative  to  the  US. 
stockpile  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons^ 
Today  I  have  obtained  permission  that 
the  Secretai-y  s  reply  to  me  under  date 
of  July  11  and  my  respon.e  to  his  reply 
dr.ted  July  29  also  appear  as  a  matter  of 
rrcord  The  two  letters  are  rtproduced 
below. 


It  seems  to  me  that  a  meaningful 
dia'oK  on  this  general  subject  is  in  the 
d  nse  mt^resls  of  the  United  States 
and  I  invite  comment  on  this  series  of 
letters  both  from  my  colleagues  and  the 
p'lhlic 

THF.    SFCRET.\RT    or    DEFXNSE, 

Washington.  D.C  .  July  11.  1968. 
Hon  Craio  Hosmer. 
lUiusr  of  Rrpraeutatiiex. 
W.i^h-.nqton.  D  C. 

D^^R  MR.  HOSMER  Thanlc  you  for  your 
letter  of  Juiv  1.  1968,  expressing  your  con- 
cern   about    our    tactical    nuclear    weapon 

''  ";f  .-iu^Know.  the  AEC  and  DoD  continually 
evrhance    Information    on    weapon    requlre- 
mems  and   laboratory  weapon  researcli   and 
development    On  a  formal  annual  basis,  we 
mrnlshThe  AEC  our  Nuclear  Weapon  Devel- 
opment Guidance  and  receive  from  the  AEO 
th^r   Weapon   Development   Status   Re^rt^ 
ntormalU-    we  are  In  continuing  toucj.  w^^ 
the  ^EC  to  receive  Information  on  the  latest 
laboratorv  progress  and    toj,"^"!!?^"^^^"   °! 
changes  In  our  weapon  needs.  When  it  ap 
pears  :  hat  development  of  new  nuclear  war- 
le^d  svstem.  may  be  desirable,  we^^^^y  "^.^ 
D^vlblUtles   'olntlv  with  the  AEC.  In  fact 
K  sudies  in  the  tactical  nuclear  weapon 
area  are  almost  always  In  P«>gress^_n^us  we 
feel  -hat  we  are  well  ^formed  of  AEC  devel 
opments  as  they  occur  and  that  the  AEC  is 
a.Pii   iware  of  our  requirements. 

The  decision   .ts   to  whether  a   particular 
new  system  should  be  produced  or  not  is  a 
complex    matter.    Involving   such    consldera- 
t  .T«    as    capabilities    of    existing    systems 
pro^t^  etTPCt.veness  c^the  new  system  cost 
o'  the  new  svstem.  exp^ed  threat,  available 
production  faciilties,  and  whether  there  is  a 
nTe  tor  the  new  system  in  our  defense  pos- 
ture We  believe  that  we  have  balanced  these 
various  considerations  properly  over  the  pa^t 
few  vears  to  build  a  flexible  tactical  nuclear 
fo7ce   our  present  force  covers  a  wide  range 
of  warheadS-lelds  and  delivery  capabilities, 
and  v^e  believe  that  It  is  adequate  now  to  ful- 
fill its  missions    Of  course,  as  I  pomted  out 
abo  e    our   requirements    and    development 
p^::rblimes  are  under  continual  review^  and 
we  ..land  ready  to  Improve  our  force  as  the 

""'[n  4on' I  am  unable  to  Identify  any  new 
weapon  possibilities  which  we  have  errone- 
ou  U-  rejected  Your  letter  Is  not  very  spe^flc 
on  this  point,  perhaps  because  of  security 
oonslderiuons.  If  this  is  the  ca^e,  acl^^^ 
fied  exchange  on  specifics  "^K^t  a*^st  in 
-Having  vour  doubts  about  our  tactical  nu- 

^'Ta^u^rf  vou  that  I  share  your  view  that 

we  Sid  have  an  effective,  flexible,  taclcal 

nuclear    weapon    capability.    I    believe    that 

ot.r  present  force  provides  that  capability. 

Sincerely. 

Cl.\rk  Clifford. 


Congress  or  the  United  States. 

HorSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES, 

Washington.  D.C  July  29, 1968. 
Hon.  CLARK  M.  Clifford. 
Secretarv  of  Defense. 
Department  of  Defense. 

^?^ar"'mT  SEC^TARv:  Thank  you  for  your 
Jtilv  11th  response  to  my  July  1st  letter  con- 
cerning tactical  nuclear  weapons  develop- 
ment I  am  pleased  that  you  share  my  v^ew 
^JTat  the  UnlWd  States  should  l^ave  an  effec- 
tive  flexible  tactical  nuclear  capablUty. 

However   the  generalities  of  your  response 
do  nre'ale  my 'concern  that  we  areJaiUng 
to  take  advantage  of  our  technological  capa 
bllltles  m  this  particular  weapons  area^ 

Your  letter  stressed  the  completenees  o^ 
systems  analyses  efforts  for  yielding  answen. 
on  the  basis  of  cost-effectiveness  compart- 
sons  And.  while  I  recognize  that  thens  we 
r^aV  formal  and  Informal  "changes  of 
d^lopment  guidance  between  DoD  and  the 
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AEC,  and  that  there  are  f^^q"^"^^J°|"',f  ^^e 
blllty  studies  on  weapons  possibilities,  the 
payoff  is  in  the  decision  to  produce,  not  the 
decision  to  study  or  analyze  Hm.htB 

As  pointed  out  in  my  letter,  grave  doubts 
can  bTexpressed  regarding  the  P°l't  cal  .red- 
?bllltv  of  our  current  tactical  stoclcple^  There 
s  Ixol  a  single  weapon  In  It  for  which  a  de^ 
clslon  to  produce  was  made  aft«r  I960   I  am 
also  not  aware  of  any  weapon  system  in    he 
t^tlcal  nuclear  area  which  has  a  possibl  it^ 
of  being  turned  over  to  the  mllltarj   forces 
before  1972.  Because  of  this  it  is  easy  to  un- 
dersund  whv  the  average  yield  of  ovtr  tactical 
stoctolle  hai  taken  on  the  horrendous  pro- 
'pSns  described  by  Mr,  McNamara  and  why 
^D  studies  on  tactical  nuclear  war   n  West- 
ern  Europe   show   such    terrible   devastation 
p^bllltles  to  the  people  and  lands  of  our 

'^^^iL^^^lm  aware  of  what  the  AEC  weap- 
ons l^ratorles  have  a  potentiality  to  de- 
velop In  the  area  of  smaller,  cleaner  .md 
more  dUcrlminate  tactical  nuclear  systems 
S  luevlate  such  devastation,  and  am  aware 
^  the  daily  increasing  o^so  escence  of  our 
oresent  capabllltv,  I  can  only  assume  that 
^hfl^ence  of  an  effectlv^  ^°^^!i""  ,!be  at; 
tion  Is  a  matter  of  conscious  and  deliberate 
decision  Within  your  office  ^as-%°"  -'^^^^ 
of  your  systems  analysts"  cost-effectUe  -or 

""iMs  obvious  that  the  principal  costs  wltli 
Which  such  studies  were  concerned  must  have 
been  dollar  expenditures.  What  seems  to  ha  e 
JUln    neglected    are   the   enormous   "osts   m 
^es  and  properties  of  our  allies  wiilch  em- 
nroWnt  of  an  obsolescent  stockpile  would 
?Se    Of  cotirse,  costs  of  this  "--^ture  can- 
nJt  be  avoided  cheaply,  but  surely  avoiding 
tl^^enTmust,   in   the  end.   be   far   less  costlv 
thin  rUklng  them.  The  narrow  base  of  the 
studies  vou  refer  to  seem  to  have  excluded 
r^any  non-dollar  costs  and  considerations.  It 
would  seem  that  they  fall  to  consider  or  to 

tTeirnder  ::^^^^SZ\.^'^ 
Z^n^es  consequent  from  our  reluctance 

-^^:^^he^r^y1e^n?n.^^^tud.s 

rJp^L^^rd'fr^n-fSr"  c^rm^'fh 

t^e^?  for  which  the  tactical  stockpile  first 
wi  conceived  is  not  diminishing,  but  our 
r^sUng  systems  cannot  help  ^"^  degrade^. n 
relation  to  it  with  the  passage  of  time.  The 
dolUr  ^  of  providing  new  systems  to  allay 
this  degradation  must,  of  course,  be  reck- 
on^^vmL  in  such  studies.  But  the  non-don.r 
cost  and  ineffectiveness  of  not  providing 
them  also  must  be  reckoned  with. 

I  recoenize  the  complex  nature  of  tne  oei  i 
slonTrocess  at  the  DoD  Secretarla^  leve    ..nd 
the    validity    of    the    mr-.ny    inputs    \oj    ae 
'scribed   It  seems,  however^ that  in  --e  -s  s 
Us   outputs   .■.till   are   inadequate,   I   have   In 
mind  such  things  ^  the  cose  of  th^  T^^ 
toe  question  surrounding  our  ^'dvanc^d  "u- 
cfear     ubmarlne   program,   the  turn-arotmd 
nf  the  nuclear  powered  aircraft  carrier  dec- 
sLn   and  our  persistent  inability  in  Vietnam 
t^  bomb  small  targets  with  precision.  VVh.t 
Wear  is  that  the  output  in  the  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  case  may  be  similar,  despite 
your  s^tement  th.t  you  -e '■u-^'-.^-^f :.; 
t^^>-  ->•  ,'jr;ert^"'''Th?*    a^m^n^^^ 
«d°esTh      new^d^^-tfopments  of  possible  high 
Promise  which  the  AEC  laboratories  have  of- 
fered  ovlr   the   last   half-dozen   years   have. 
In  fact    been  rejected  and  I  seriously  ques- 
Uon  whether  or  not  the  rejections  consist- 
ently were  made  without  error.       _.,.,.. 
What  I  find  most  interesting  is  that  if  the 
paTt  DoD  policy  of  refusing  to  modernize  tl^e 
?:iti°i  nuclear  capability  contlnues^f^r  on 
a   few    vears   more,    the   United    States   wiu 
bavP  returned  bv  evolutionary  stages  to  es- 
^ntUlvtl^e  doctrine  of  massive  retaliation^ 
^tit  ,^lLut  the  win  and  resolve  wWch  made 
that  doctrine  successful   in  earlier   davs   o. 
our  nuclear  history. 


In  an  age  when  our  potential  enemies  have 

.n   impr^lve  and  growing   tactical   nuclear 

cLabllltv    we   need    a   slmlllar   force   which 

re^Ust  cally   meshes    with    the   requirement. 

both  military  and  political,  to  "gM  a  Ucti^ 

ral   nuclear  war.  which  capability  also  goes 

ar  toward  deterring  such  a  war   Conver.e^^ 

the    lack    thereof    may    encourage    't     fnd 

should  it  come,  our  Inability  to  respond  in  a 

^rnner   less   than   strategic,   '  «     by   wa     o 

massive     retaliation,^    seems     like     national 

'''Tfind  it  reassuring  that  you  state  we  now 
have  a  flexible  tactical  nuclear  lorce  with  a 
wide   ranee   of   warhead   and   delivery   capa- 
billtler  But  what  of  the  future'  I  ask  only 
that l^u  look  ahead  tx,  ilve  years  from  now 
and    see    whether    the    same    will    hold    txue 
then    For   more  than  five  years  the  So. lets 
kave    had    to   test    underground    because   of 
the  Limits  Test  Ban  Treaty.   As   a  cor^se- 
quence  there  is  no  possible  way  u>  monitor 
the  nature  of  their  progress  tow.ard  refln  ng 
heir  tactical  nuclear  stockpile  So  one  must 
be  most  leerv  of  an  assertion   that  the  ex- 
pect^ threat  IS  well  understood    If  you  will 
TK^l^^lhead  objectively,  in  I'S^t  of  the  com 
hard  f  irt  that  almost  no  new  United  States 
capabilities    .ae   forthcoming     you    n^aV   be- 
come   apprehensive    about    the    matter   as    I 

'''\T  mdeed  the  Soviets  h..ve  been  busy  per- 
fecting a  family  of  clean,  discriminate  tacl- 
cal   nuclear   weapons   and    the   time   should 
ever   com;    when    they    decide   to    use   them 
"lainst  us  and  our  allies,  a  time  will   come 
:;hen    the    devastation    and    contamination 
'rorn   tactical    nuclear   war   will    con^e   from 
our  stockpile   Or.  a  time  wiH  come  when^  be- 
cause of   the   inevitability  of   such   devasta 
t  on  and  contamination,  the  Soviet  appetite 
or  Free  Worid  territory  will  have  w  be  ap- 
oe  Jed  Moreover,  even  the  possibllltv  of  such 
'^s;^metry  in  capabilities  is  unlikely  to  keep 
^nTlVeady  infirm   NATO  alliance  from  U.r- 
ther  weakening.  ,ho  ',i- 

.^iso.  of  course,  as  we  look  toward  the  .u 
ture  there  are  changes  to  be  anticipu.d  ..nd 
;";  threats  to  be  faced  from  otj^er  a^gres.o^ 
tnd  m  other  parts  of  the  worid.  particuUr.> 
hould  the  Nonproliferatlon  Treaty  la  in 
whole  or  in  part  and  there  is  no  re-^l  -'^^ 
mce  that  it  vrtll  not  do  so.  Forward  thinkliig 
■  nd  analvsls  of  our  future  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  stockpile  cannot  neglect  these  con- 
f.ideratioiis.  either,  ct^nd 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  ™u..t  .nana 
for  re-election  each  two  years  I  ..m  fu  Iv 
.4re  of  the  political  pitfalls  of  openly  dls- 
cussmR  matters  concerning  ""c^f  ;'■  t;  P^";. 
Certainlv  the  introduction  of  this  subjec. 
fnto  he  1964  Presidential  camp.Mgn  brought 
.mt  this  political  peril  mc«t  clearU-^I  may 
well  be  that  In  today's  political  climate  the 
subject  is  equally  perilous.  .,»,,<-,-, 

However,  there  is  another  element  of  to- 
days climate  which  was  not  present  in  1964 
and  Which  makes  suci.  discttssion  lime  > 
even  a  personal  political  risk.  It  is  tha.  the 
United  ltate.s'  capability  to  honor  its  man> 
commitments  through  the  emp  oymen  o- 
conventional  force  alone  ;s  far  iws  optlmlstl 
callv  assessable  than  it  was  In  1964^ 

The    realistic    test    to    which    the.e    .^rce^ 
have  been  put  in  Vietnam  durmg  the  interim 
mce    r964'^has   had   quUe   disappointing   re- 
sttlts    Even   though   we   far  outnumber   the 
enemv  and    have  huge  technologies    super - 
omv  "including  a  virtual  mastery  of  the  air 
>^r  Vi^  nam.  and  even  though  we  have  run 
up   an   enormous   cost   in   lives,   money   and 
Resources    to   carry   on   operations    there,   an 
nfrelsmg  number  of  high  level  conriment  is 
■nelrt'.hL  military  victory  is  not  ach^vable^ 
ts    a    result    it    is    becoming   evident    that 
there 'is  a'developlng   opinion  in  the  nanon 

that  a  major  reshaping  of  Y"'^^,.  1'  n 
policy  on  defense  commitment.  '".  be  -n 
order  in  the  nature  of  a  drastic  P"  Ib^ck- 
This  if  't  comes,  will  involve  unilateral 
abrogation  of  many  longstanding  comuu.- 
men^to  many  Free  World  nations  who  ^h. 
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be  'urned  loose  to  fend  for  themselves  Its 
coagequence  to  the  United  States  poeltlon 
and  power  In  the  world  would  be  difficult  to 
define  in  cheerfvil  terms 

r  would  be  most  troubled  and  I  know  you 
also  would  be  if  ^  dr;witlc  shift  of  this  nature 
took  place  without  public  scrutiny  and  judg- 
ment on  the  feaalblltcy  of  less  radical  alter- 
natives, which  to  my  mind  include  at  least 
a  look  at  bolstenni?  what  now  appears  to  be 
an  inadequate  United  States  conventional 
capability  via  the  truly  discriminate  tactical 
nuclear  route  In  this  sense  I  would  feel  much 
better  If  a  healthy  public  appraisal  of  our 
tactlc.U  nuclear  weapoivs  posture  md  poten- 
tialities were  'n  be  made 

This  Is  particularly  true  since  many.  In- 
cUidlnj;  myself,  have  an  uneiisy  reeling  that 
nowhere  in  the  comple.x  DoD  structure  is 
there  \n  office,  agencv  or  person  who  is  prt- 
man.y  concerned  not  ]U8t  with  study,  but 
also  with  initiatives  regarding  the  overall 
tactical  nuclear  problem 

y  >u  were  vpry  Iclnd  to  offer  to  conduct  a 
classlrted  exchange  with  me  on  various  spe- 
cifics if  'his  general  subject  md  I  appreciate 
it  Howe-.er  I  believe  this  Is  something  that 
should  be  discussed  not  ;u't  with  me.  but 
wUU  the  membership  tif  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  .\Loinlc  Energy  which,  by  law.  has 
cert.iin  r^.'-ponslbllltles  In  the  matter  For 
this  reason  I  .im  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
t.j  the  Committee  with  the  recommendation 
that  suitable  hearings  be  scheduled  either 
with  you  this  year  or  earlv  next  year  with 
your  successor 

I  thlnlc  It  would  be  valuable  for  ihe  Com- 
mittee in  a  general  way  to  go  into  the  vari- 
ous questions  raised  in  our  correspondence 
to  date  and  .speclftcally.  of  course,  into  such 
questions  as: 

,  1  )  What  tactical  nuclear  weapons  have 
been  approved  for  developmenf 

2i  The  status  of  the  development  prog- 
rp'^s  of  "hose  weapons 

,  3  What  tactical  nuclear  weapons  are 
now   in   The   Joint   feasibility  study   phase? 

I  4  I  Which  of  these  DoD  considers  have  a 
role  in  our  defense  posture  and  have,  thus, 
a  high  probability  of  tpproval  for  produc- 
tion? 

5  What  tactical  nuclear  weapons  which 
have  been  in  the  feasibility  study  phase  or 
development  since  1964  were  disapproved 
for  production  and  the  reasons  for  such  dis- 
approval. 

I  (eel  that  such  a,  hearing  could  be  quite 
helpful  toward  an  understanding  of  the 
m.inner  in  which  your  office  intends  to  con- 
tinue having  au  ertecUve.  flexible.  tacUcal 
nuclear  weapons  rapablllty. 
Sincerely. 

Craio    HriSMER 
yf rrnhr'  or  CongrefS. 


AS   THE    IRON    HORSE    HEADS    FOR 
PASTURE 

rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under 
prnviiius  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man r:  'in  New  York  Mr  Robison  I  is 
refotiiu.'fd  ror  20  minutes 

Mr  I^OBISON  Mr  Speaker.  Lift 
maitazine  this  week  is  running  a  pic- 
tonal  .salute  to  the  fast-dlsappeanng 
pas-se^mer  train  and.  on  its  editorial 
pat;e,  carried  the  following  comment 
about  this  one  more  in  our  bulging  port- 
folio of  national  problems — but  one  that 
may  well  have  solved  itsirMf  before  Con- 
gress gets  around  tr,  thinking  about  do- 
in?  anything  about  it : 

.As   THE  Iron    Horse   Heads  roB  Pasu'RE 

.At  the  rate  the  itreat  long-distance  trains 
are  disappearing,  scenes  such  as  those  on 
pp  36D^oO  may  soon  qualify  as  nostalgic 
memorabilia  af  a  vanished  a«e— like  ste- 
reojpticon   views  of  horse-drawn  trolleys.   In 


the  past  10  years  HbH  intprcltv  irulns  have 
disappeared,  .un.nig  tiieni  sue!-  reverberating 
names  as  the  20th  Century  Limited,  the  l^rk 
and  the  Chief 

Oddly  enough,  the  people  now  most  eager 
to  do  away  with  the  ^real  trains  are  the  rail- 
road uf>erators  themselves  They  say  that 
they  are  losing  a  half  billion  dollars  a  year 
carrying  passengers  in  a  country  where 
everytKXly  wants  to  rtv  or  drive  his  own  .  ar 
Some  experts  argue  that  the  loss  Is  nowhere 
near  that  great  but  everybody  agrees  th.nt 
tiie  railroads  lose  money  on  piisaengers  This 
tjelng  a  free-enterprise  country,  the  rail- 
roads say  th.it  If  the  demand  Is  not  capable 
of  supporting  the  expen.se  they  should  be 
free  to  eliminate  the  ser\  ue 

That  rnay  be  simple  marketplace  ec<inom- 
Ics.  but  there  is  nothing  simple  about  the 
economics  of  transportation  Tlie  money  that 
the  consumer  spends  on  tickets  or  toils  is 
only  part  of  it.  Think  of  the  billions  spent 
on  sufjerhUhways  and  interrhanKes  and 
those  gasoline  taxes  th.it  unlike  most 
taxes  -can  onlv  be  spirit  'ii  roads  Tlilnk  of 
the  millions  that  must  now  be  sjumu  uir.d 
not  Just  by  air  tra'. elersi  to  imnrove  airports 
to  relieve  the  i-rowded  air  n-e  iailronds  t.)0, 
In  the  early  da\s  especlallv  hatl  .i  preferred 
position  at  the  public  trough  But  now  thev 
are  less  eager  to  be  subsidized  because  they 
don  t  want  to  incur  the  public  obligations 
that  go  with  It  They  want  to  be  free  to  make 
money  >n  freight  alone  Commuter  trains, 
fierhaps  with  public  funds,  they  might  ac- 
cept— but  long-distance  trains,  no  It  may 
be  that  the  renl  interest  of  the  country  would 
dictate  that  s<->me  form  of  railroad  passenger 
business  coast  to  coast  should  be  supported 
at  the  expense  of  a  few  interchanges  or  air- 
port ninwavs  We'll  never  know  as  long  as 
we   have   no   national    transport   policy 

Optimists  thought  we  might  get  one  with 
the  creation  of  the  new  Department  of 
Transportiitlon.  but  its  powers  were  .-erlously 
constricted  in  the  very  legislation  that  gave 
It  birth.  Now  ft  cry  for  national  transport 
priorities  has  .ome  from  a  most  unlikely 
source  The  normally  somnolent  Interstate 
Corrunerce  ("ommlsslon.  which  regulates  the 
railroads,  has  petitioned  Congress  to  study 
the  future  of  railroad   passengers. 

Usually  one  more  elaborate  study  of  a 
problem  Is  just  what  we  don  t  need  But 
a  study  of  the  country's  everydaj  transpor- 
tation needs  might  Just  mr.ke  good  sense 
The  ICC  has  also  isked  Congress,  at  least  for 
the  duration  of  its  own  study,  to  g:lve  It 
power  to  deny  the  urge  of  the  railroads  to 
derail  the  last  of  their  great  trains  That 
makes  sense,  too  By  the  time  we  find  we 
need  those  trains,  there  may  be  none  left  to 
save. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  reason  why  thi.s  prob- 
lem may — a  I  .said  a  moment  ago — have 
solved  itself  before  we  »4et  aroimd  to 
trying  to  do  so.  is  set  forth  in  the  final 
sentence  of  Life's  editorial ; 

By  the  time  we  find  we  need  <  these)  trains. 
there  may  be  none  left  to  save 

For  the  ,sad  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
railroad  passenger  service  m  this  high- 
ly advanced  Nation  of  ours  is  in  danger 
of  extinction. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion—the Federal  agency  that,  willy- 
nilly.  lias  presided  over  the  recently  ac- 
celerating rate  of  passenger  train  dis- 
appearance—  had  this  to  say  about  this 
problem  back  in  1958,  well  before  mat- 
ters had  reached  their  present  stage  of 
urgency: 

F'  r  more  than  a  century,  the  railroad  pas- 
senger coach  has  occupied  an  interesting  and 
useful  place  In  American  life,  but  at  the 
present  time  the  inescapable  fact — and  cer- 
tainly to  many  pe«.'p!e  an  unpleasant  one — 


seems  to  be  that  in  a  decade  or  so  this  time- 
honored  vehicle  mav  take  its  place  In  the 
transportation  museums  along  with  the  stage 
and  the  steam  l.H-omollve 

The  ICC  s  prediction  of  a  decade  ago 
was  more  than  accurate    I  am  informed 
tliat   as   of   the   first   of   this  year   only 
;{8  railroads,  out  of  a  total  of  about  760 
both  larce  and  small  lines,  still  operate 
passenger  .service — and  tlio.se  that  do,  as 
many  of  us  know  to  our  regret,  are  doing 
their  best  to  rid  them.selves  of  even  that 
vestige  of  what  I  believe  must  still,  some- 
,'iow.   be  pre.served   as   an   integral   part 
ot  our  national  system  of  transportation. 
I  do  not  intend    Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
remarks  to  point  tlie  fineer  of  blame  at 
anyone — for.  truth  to  tell  the  would-be 
pa.ssenger  is  just  as  much  to  blame  as  is 
railroad  management  for  such  facts  as 
tliat.  in  1967.  for  cla^s  I  railroads,  only 
■JO  pa.ssenger  train  cars  were  purchased 
while  the  same  roads  werr   buying  new 
freight  cars,  or  rebulldme  old  ones,  to  a 
total    number    of   about    99.000   and.    in 
add'tion.  bought  or  reconditioned  some 
1,100  die.sel  electric  locomotives. 
But  what  arc  we  gomg  to  do  about  it? 
Here  we  are.  at  the  present  moment, 
fussing  alrng  with  our  constituents  who 
have  been  writing  in  to  us  to  complain 
ab<.nit  it.  ovt  r  the  current  ma.ssive  aerial 
traffic  jam  that  is  so  bad.  and  threatens 
to  get  so  worse,  that  neither  the  Federal 
Aviation  .■Administration  nor,  .>o  far  as 
I  can  discover,  anyone  in  Cov.^vv^s  has, 
any  real  idea  what  to  do  about  it 

Well,  look  at  it  this  way:  Although  the 
normal  flight  time  between  New  York 
and  Washmi-'ton  is  .something  under  an 
hour,  air  travelers  still  have  to  figure  on 
ab.'Ut  2  hours  to  yet  from  center  city 
to  cenU?r  city,  and  when — as  is  now  Jiaj)- 
pening — we  get  aircraft  after  aircraft 
stacked  up  over  airports  or  waiting  for 
runway  clearance,  then  the  elap.sed  travel 
time  for  the  harried  and  impatient  trav- 
eler begins  to  approach  the  time  that 
the  faster  trains  between  these  two  cities 
iLsed  to  take— back  when  there  were  .such 
trains. 

Surely.  Mr  Speaker,  we  can  do  better 
than  thi.s — as  a  Congress  and  as  a  na- 
tion— and  I.  for  one.  find  it  more  than 
passing  strange  that  the  cit  for  national 
transport  priorities  that  has  finally  come 
arrived,  as  Life  notes,  from  a  'most  un- 
likely source  —the  Interstate  Commerce 
Coinmi.ssior..  itself. 

It  was  an  •unlikely  source  '  precisely 
because — as  those  of  us  well  know  who 
iiave  done  what  we  could  to  try  to  save 
railway  passenger  service  through  (^ur 
dLstricls— the  ICC  has  not.  in  the  past, 
protected  the  overriding  public  interest 
in  the  continuance  of  at  least  a  ba.se  rail- 
way i^assenger  service  as  zealously  as  it 
might  have. 

However,  when  the  ICC  proposed,  in  its 
recent  report  to  Conyre.ss.  that  a  Fed- 
eral study  of  national  transportation  re- 
quirements should  be  made  to  determine 
wha'.  if  any.  pas.senger  train  service  was 
needed  to  meet  future  demand  and  of 
methods  for  developing  a  modern  rail 
network,  if  such  a  system  was  desirable, 
it  took  a  constructive — if  overdue — at- 
titude to  which  this  Congress  should 
make  a  like  response. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  commend 
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the  ICC  and  its  present  Chairman  Mr. 
P^aul'^T^erney,  for  its  -w  attitude  - 
this  respect.  I  was  especially  iinpressed 
with    these    two   sentences   in   the   ICC 

report: 

■  we  do  not  believe."  states  the  Conimlsslon^ 
■that  anv  significant  action  will  be  taken 
xmt  I'consensus  is  developed  on  w-hether  a 
luitiona!  intercity  rail  system  is  needed. 

The  national  ambivalence  to^^^l^^e  Prob- 
lem not  onlv  fosters  Inaction  lUid  inconslst 
eno-  m  po.eit.mental  policy,  but  it  encour- 
ages railroads  to  cor.tniue  the  present  trends. 
As   Of    course   it    does.   Mr.    Speaker 
which  is  why  I  would  express  the  urgent 
hoV  that  this  congress,  in  whatever  may 
vet  remain  of  this  session,  will  take  up 
and  consider  a  bill  similar  to  that  as  in- 
roduced  on  June  27.   1968.  by  the  d s- 
linaui^hed  chairman  of  our  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  the 
.entleman    from    West    Vi^inla     [Mr. 
STAGGERS  1.    and    known    as   HR.    IB-^i-i. 
which  would  amona  other  thmgs  direct 
he  Secretarv  of  Transportation,  acting 
[a  cooi>eration  wUh  the  ICC.  to  conduct 
the  kind  of  backcround  study  needed  into 
the  future  tran.sport.alion  needs  of  this 
Nation  and  the  part  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice could  and  should  play  therein. 

It  may  very  well  be,  as  Life  notes  in  its 
aforementioned  editorial: 

one  more  elaborate  .^tudy  of  a  problem  Is 
just  what  we  don't  need 

But  I  heartily  agree  with  Life  in  its 
subsequent  thought  that  this  particular 
studv  makes  good  sense. 

It  makes  good  sense  because,  until  we 
can  develop  a  consensus  as  to  what  the 
Mture  need  and  priorities  ought  to  be 
concerning  the  economics  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  role  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  play  therein  we  can  never 
hope  to  have  a  balanced  transportation 
system— let  alone  policy— for  this  Na- 
tion And  the  need  for  each  long  ago 
became  self-evident  in  my  opinion. 

If  we  now  go  forward  in  the  direction 
that  has  been  pointed  out  for  us— as  I 
hope   and   trust   we   shall-the   unsung 
r.ero  in  petting  us  here  in  this  Chamber 
,0  take  a  new  look  at  an  old  crisis  may 
well  turn  out  to  be  a  fellow  named  John 
S  Messer.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ICC  examin- 
er in  the  ICC  case  involving  the  Soutn- 
,-rn  Pacifies  desire  to  end  service  on  its 
former  crack  train.  "The  Sunset,     the 
last  direct  passenger  train  between  New 
Orleans  and  Los  Angeles.  For  it  was  Mr 
Messer   who   broke   with   tradition   and 
^aid— and  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  him  since: 

The  lime  has  come  when  the  Commission 
can  no  longer  act  like  a  county  coroner 
^fon  the  urgent  need  Is  for  preventive 
medicine. 


southern  tier  section  of  New  York  that 
in  part,  am  honored  to  represent  m 
this  body  And  that  being  so.  Mr.  SpeaK 
er  I  ask  consent  to  close  these  remarks 
by  now  setting  forth  the  full  text  of  m> 
statement  to  Mr.  Messer's  counterpart 
on  that  occasion : 


I  presume  that  particular  case  may 
still  be  pending,  so  I  would  not  wish  to 
sav  anything  here  that  might  in  any  way 
preiudice  the  ultimate  determination, 
but  I  do  wish  to  applaud  Mr.  Messer  s  in- 
dependent attitude  for  his  tenUtive 
finding  echoes  some  of  the  points  I.  my- 
self tried  to  cet  across  this  past  Febru- 
ary' at  a  comparable  ICC  hearing  at 
Binphamton.  N.Y.,  involving  the  Erie- 
Lackawanna's  desire  to  drop  two  more 
cf    its    passenger    trains    serving    the 


STATEMENT     OF     RrPP.FSFVT.M  IVF,     HoV^■A«t,     \V 

^T  HEARINCl  ORDERED  BY  THF.  I'^TKRsTATF 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION  BINOHAMTON.  N  ^  ■ 
FEBRUARY   28.    1968 

^["m^^ulln  this  room  have  that  str.,n,e 
feeling  that  we  have  '  been  here  before  -Its 

'Tnd  mdee'for  the  people  of  ^-, too  -any 
comr^unities  like  this  all  ---^  the  n.cc  o 
our  Nation  this  has  become  .an  unhapp 
scene  that  appo.irs  ..r.d  rc:tppi;ar.  ^^  '^  .'" 
aHrmlng  frequencv  as  they  continue  to  w  t- 
n^ss  hi  seommgiy  inevitable  decline  .o.d 
d"'ppearance  of  railway  P--"^^;-;"^^,, 
Mr.  Examiner.  I  know  you  are  nere^  t-.da> 

to    take    eviden^e    -'"'^""'"'^,!;,^, '°-;S 
••public  convenience  .md  "e'-PS--">     ni  olvpa 
in  the  question   of   the  continuance   or  d.. 
pont  nuance  of  trains  i.umbcred  10  and  l.V  ..s 
rresentro^c^rated  by   the  Eric-I.ackawi,nna   ■ 
Railroad    Comn.my    between    Hnboken.    Ncx 

Sy-.  and-  through  the  ^^Y'sS^^^e^ 
Ues    of    till,    immediate    .,rea-- Butfa.o.    -New 

^'^From   vou-    viewpo.nl-   and    fron>    ihc   re- 

nj  on  tl,,  shoulder,  ol  .ho.,  pum.c  "proie,- 
,anU-  from  wl.om  >oi,  m»v  bc.r.  In  iBe.e 

Chambers,  iixlay. 

And.  undoubtedly,  in  that  liRht  this  i.s  a 
localized  problem  but-if  you  would  bear 
;ith  me  -  I  would  submit  that  it  has  long 
since  Tso  bec.me  a  national  problem,  .md 
one  of  serious  magnitude 

It  is  to  that  ?iafiO?i(i;  problem  that  I  ^.oa.a 
like  o  address  myself,  if  you  would  permit^ 
even  though  I  know  that  in  doing  .ol^ 
raisin"  questions  of  policy  mat.  as  \ou  ina> 
say,  would  be  outside  your  province  to  con- 

"Ivt'the  same  time,  the  questions  I  ralse- 
and  I  have  no  other  way  ol  doing  so  m  a 

pemnent  fashion  th,.n  to  '""^VbeTe-e  ^a, 
of  this  particular  record— are,  I  bel.e.e^  ap 
nroD-iatelv   within    the   broader   j.rovmce   ul 
Consideration  of  tins  matter  by  t'-  mtersta  e 
Commerce   Commi.ssion.    and    it   is    a:    that 
sense  that  they  are  now  offered 

This  proceeding  is  brought  under  tni  au- 
thority of  section  13.  a,  of  t.K-  Interstu.e 
Commerce  Act  „.,  ..^n 

That  section  of  the  b.isic  A^V7\^\  j^l'^", 
into   law   m    1958   in   ^^^er-and       dot  b^  .^ 
there  can  be  much  question   abou.   ..lis— to 
provide  the  railroads  with  some  ^n^su      o 
"emergency"  economic  relief  at  a  tin  e  u .  e 
thev   could    not  obtain    it   frcm   or    th->^"g; 
existing   State   agencies   having   junsd    t.on 
over  this  particular  question   There  w.  ,  un- 
doubtedly'  then   some   3"^^'^^^;°"  4°\f  ^ 
establishment  of  this  procedure— ..nd    as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  voted  lor  the  bill  e.t.iblish- 
meTwhen   It  passed   the   House  of  Repre- 
eltati:«"  .t  ?  am  positive  that  congress 
never  intended  that  section  13(  al    wou-d  be 
used  as  a  device   to  rliTmnate  railway   pas- 
seneer  service! 

Yet  a  look  at  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Co^lssion's  own  records  would  Indicate 
fhaTTms  IS  precisely  what  has  been  happen- 
ing for  since  its  enactment,  something  more 
ihL  800  trains  have  been  dropped,  or  over 
90  ^vear,  so  that  whatever  ■'emergency  ex- 
isted on  the  side  of  the  hard-pressed  ra. road 
ndustry  back  In  1958  has  now  '^oen  ■■-.f^^ci 
or-r  to'the  s:dr  of  the  Amen-an  pubbc 
I  would  submit  that  It  Is  high  time  th.-it 


the   Interstate   Commerce   Commi.-sion   "put 

railroads  under  13. a,   '^^^'t'^:^™   ,,,,  „,i. 

In  iiursuit  of  that  need  l.'  ledress  tne 
ai^.TSed  last  year  l^etorc  the^Subcoiiv- 
mittee  on  Surface  Transport.uion.  of  tl^^  l  b 
Sen.te  Committee  on  Commerce    in  support 
o'  uroposed  legislation  that  would  have  im- 

•rain  discontinuance-  as  well  ■'« '^'^t"^,  ',^^"  . 
.^int.m-.  problem  of  -'thdraw^il  of  ra  l*ay 
uo^tal  revenues  which  is.  again,  a  factor  in 
ne  c  ise  belore  you  just  us  it  has  been  m  .,o 
•nt-iv  other  recent  dis.-ntmuance  rases^ 

■^■o  mv  reerct.  that  legislation  has  not  yet 
cnie  ged  rom  the  Senate  ^-'-""-^f-r- 
m  t-ee  "or  has  it  yet  become  tne  ^ubjecrof 
nermgs  belore  the  House  ^•"■"";'-\^^';;;'  /  "e 
lerstite  and  Foreign  cmmerce  thoi.g.i  1  lun  e 
been  urging  the  C'liairman  thereol  lo  give  it 
early  cons  deration  ..nd  the  overall  problem 
h's  attracted  the  U'.elv  ..ttent.on  of  many  of 

"Not::^leLt  of  all   I-K-ould  now  predict 
.•hat  action,  if  any,  this  Congress,  or  It.  su- 

cessor,  may  take  on  t'"«  ^""^'^;"  ^  '.^^act 
same  time,  uo  one  .ould  question  . le  fact 
th'vt  Congress  .s  deeply  ci-ncerned  and  dis- 
urbed  o vfr  the  pattern  and  practice  th.it  has 
■  developed,  since  1958.  in  prcK:eedings  such  ,  s 
this,  t^iat  now  forera-sts  the  ultimate  and 
varlv  elimination  of  ■.irtually  au  luil^A-.v  pas 

^"l^  mrC^t™y.l,ist,e.,r.  befoi.  the  sen- 
ate subcoimnlttee,  I  quoted  President  .lohn- 
son-lrom  a  then  lairly-recent  statement  of 

iiis to  the  effect  thiit 

"in  a  nation  that  spuns  a  contin..nt  trans- 
portation is  a  web  of  union. 
^  AS  1  said  then-and  us  I  repeat  "ov.-that 
w^  a  good  statement,  and  one  that  I  en- 
dorse ifuTl  wish  he  had  added  to  it  the 
thotlght  that  railway  i.assenger  --ice  nvusU 
somehow,    be    preserird    as    a    pait    of    that 

'  "por'  in  mv  judgment,  this  Is  ab.olutcVj  c^- 
Juat  as  we  Americans  attempt  to  Plan^  tio,< 
tor  that  even  more-complex  and  e^er  more- 
crowded  iuiurr  that  presses  m  upon  us 

No^e  would  or  shoulo  seek  to  downgrade 

the   problems   that  the   rapid   advancement., 

made   in   air   lOid    highway    iransportat.on- 

nd  largely  ^.^t>^  Federal  .ub^uUe^.n  must    e 

noted '--have  posed  to  our  railroads  in  th.  Ir 

U^ipt  to  compete  lor  passenger  traffic 

And^to  one  would  or  should  «Pe<-     :U^ 

railroad    to   i-ttempt   to   continue   to   op  rate 

unprofitable  pa&,enger-tr.uns  at  the  « M  •^"- ^ 

"m   through   an   indirect   subsidy   .rom- 

freight-.hippers  to  .^uch   ^^^^l     ni'tU^l 
"^ame  becomes,  truly,  a  burden  on  interstate 

^■"Brm:ontheotherhand.atat.niewh..n 
we  may  be  on  the  brink  of  so.ne  .r.n  a  ^ 
techvologxcal  brrr:k-tnrovghs--^v.d  ,h.s  ti me 
with  Federal  subsidies  m  favor  if   the  r..  1- 
roads^    that   may.    once   again,    make    n.gh- 
s^.   mter-clty  rail  V^^^"^'^:^'^^"':^ 
attractive    and    competitive,    and    ul.en     at 
long  'aLt    we  have  a  Federal  Department   o 
Transportation    that,    though    -11  h    pa  nj >n 
slowne-ss.   Is   beginning   the   "'"e^'  ">?  '^'^f,^ 
preliminary  studies  necessar^  tn  tne  "'p^"  P; 
ment  of  a 'truly  Integrated  nnt.onal  plan  lor 
"r   and   surface   transportation   designed    to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  America-of-tomorrow. 
should   we   continue   to   :>ermit   the   crovton 
at  the  current  rate,  of  what  now  remains  of 
a    once    vital    and    viable    r.ulway    passenger 

service.  ,.v,i„i,    ,<-    n    ra'-eft-ilv    consitl- 

Mv  answer— which  is  a  ra.tii.'. 
ered  one  taken  in  lull  understanding  .1  and 
"•mpathv  with  the  difficult  problems  i.iced 
brthose  who  manage  our  nation's  rauroads 
in  behalf  of  those  of  ctir  ^eUo^clti.ens  -..ho 
.hiro  ni  their  ownership-is  No  i°r-;'>\" 
'.u\f  America's  passeneer  trains  are  to  be 
onu' aZlory  'once  that  las, -mentioned 
study  is  completed  there  Is  Utf.e  purp  -e  .n 
even  viaking  it! 
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We  mrtV  think  we  have  weighty  transpor- 
tlon  probiema  today  and  we  tl"-  hut  we  wiU 
hive  stKl  '.-irner  ines  tomorrow 

We  axe  a  nation  if  200  million  souls,  to- 
dav     and  reachlni?  towards  300  million 

Perhaps  the  lutom'.hile  ,ind  the  bus  and 
the  -iirpUne  have  ^leen  'he  genesis  of  the 
passenger  train 'a  *r  "ifiies  mii  •"  now  hut  Just 
like  everythlni?  els*  \i\  :ife  -he  pendulum 
keep«  on  swln^n«.  and  I  pernotuil'.v  to'iht 
that  we  ran  -onTe'e  nver  onouRh  riddltii'nai 
nUlwi  of  high-speed  highways  lur  i»  the 
"transportation  exploalon"  continues  to  ;>Hr- 
allel  that  of  ,>ur  population  ftnd  enough  air- 
space or  meth.-ids  to  -on-rol  the  safe  ise 
thereof  without  finding  .urs«lve«  forced 
back  by  the  verv  bottle-necks  of  .lur  own 
making  to  safe  convenient  and  modf-n  rall- 
wav   passenger   service 

I  b«lleve  that  day  Is  nearer  than  mr*t  of 
us  realize — and  ;indonbte<11v  nearer  than 
present  rallway-mar.agement  retillzes  else 
thev  might  more  a«-tlvelv  be  pre[)anng  for  1' 
than  thev  have  been. 

But  Mr  Examiner  I  Intrude  upon  your 
time  and  that  "f  the  other  witnesses  In- 
cluding most-lmportantly  my  fellow  ■  pro- 
testan'.s  •  What  thev  will  have  to  ^ay  to 
you  wir.  probahlv  not  be  as  Impressive  as 
'he  t'&m  we  Attempted  to  mnke  together 
wf.en  ttir  (uestlon  of  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Phoebe  :Snow "  was  under  mn- 
slderitlon  in  In  these  same  rhi\mbers  Oh- 
vlouslv  that  tram  was  far  more-popular  and 
more  wldelv-used.  loc:illv  then  the^e  trnlni, 
ever  could  be  But  the  'wo  cases  are  related 
one  *o  the  other:  and  that  pattern  and 
practice  fir  the  continued  erosion  of  all  rail- 
way passenger  service  of  which  I  earlier 
spoke  '.s  :ust  us  apparent  here  with  Us  na- 
tioral  •.mpllcatlons,  as  It  was  in  that  earlier 
case  which,  we  hope,  has  not  vet  been  tlnally 
ad'udlcated 

.\3  I  indersUnd  'he  present  policy  of 
the  CrmmLsslon.  it  is  to  preserve  essential 
and  needed  passenger- train  service,  except 
m  'hose  c.ises  wherj  the  trains  In  question 
incur  I  tlnancuil  burden  on  the  carrier 
which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  public?. 
use  or  nffd  for  such  service 

I  could— and  perriaps  should  —  have  put 
quotation  marks  around  the  restit?ment  "'. 
Commission  pollcv  I  have  just  made  for  it 
is  -aken  from  the  remarks  of  William  H 
Tucker  Chulrman  of  the  Interstate  Tom- 
merce  Commission,  as  made  bv  him  to  the 
same  Senate  Subcommittee  on  the  same 
.jccaslon   to   which   I   previously   referred 

The  question  then  becomes  one — as  I  see 
It — of  defining  or  rpdenninq  in  the  light  ot 
today's  circumstances,  what  Is  meant  bv  the 
public's  u:ie  ''T  nfd  for  such  service  " 
As  I  suggested  a  moment  ngo  the  public 
use  of  these  tr:ilns  will  undoubtedly  prove 
to  be  less  than  that  In  the  Phoebe  Snow" 
case^— and  for  some  obvious  reasons  relating 
to  the  quality  of  service  the  Inconvenience 
of  schedules,  and  so  forth 

And,  so.  our  -ase.  here  may  seem  at  first 
glance  to  be  a  weaker  one  even  than  the  one 
on  which  Ujcal  proiestanls"  tailed  to  pre- 
vail a  ye.ir  or  so  ago 

But  there  remains  that  question  of  public 
need' 

As  I  have  sAld  I  firmly  believe  it  would 
Indeed  be  unwise  to  allow  present  railroad 
management  to  divest  themselves  of  all— 
or  practically  all— passenger  service  thus 
de.stroying  the  psychological  as  well  as  the 
physical  hate  upon  which  an  agaxn-i  table 
passenger  ^.ervice  for  this  nation  can.  as  It 
ultimately  must,  be  rebuilt 

As  Mr  Tticker.  himself— again  at  those 
same  neanng"* — has  said  what  we  need  Is 
an  tn-deptn  nattonal  rrarisportation  itudy. 
ntfd  It  IS  evidence  ot  the  worst  sort  of  na- 
tional planning  or  lack  thereof,  that  we  do 
not  now  have  even  the  beginnings  of  such 
a  study  and  are  required  to  speculate, 
through  this  kind  of  a  traln-by-traln  pro- 
cedure on  what  the  true  prexent  and  future 
'pubhc  need"  rnay  be! 


K'  r  "his  s,>rry  .state  I'f  alTnlrs  'he  Con- 
^re.ss  .1  -lie  United  .States  .iloiig  *Uh  the 
more-rei-ent  national  iidmlnlstratlons  must 
bear    .i    Urge    share    of    -he    blame 

However  with  the  evident  interest  that  Is 
finally  l>elng  pxpres-sed  .ibout  the  need  to 
revitalize  rallwav  passenger  train  service — 
md  despite  the  Post  om^-e  Department  s  con- 
inued  disregard  'f  the  fact  that  It  too  has 
\  refiponslblllty  here — one  avenue  I'T  sav- 
.iig  the  skeletal  framework  for  the  national 
•ail  paitrngi'r  itjttf'n  we  will  ultimately 
build    still  remains 

.And  that  avenue  which  is  the  only  good 
nne  the  public  has  to  relv  upon  until  the 
iiece&.s.trv  basic  researih  has  been  completed 
md  Congress  can  finally  be  induced  to  act — 
■s  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  .i 
Federal  agency  which  will.  I  hope,  from  now 
on  in  this  .ind  similar  proceedings  begin  to 
consider  the  oirrall  or  natto'ial  public  need 
in  a  more  enlightened  manner  that  It  has. 
hereUifore.  through  Its  traln-by-traln  ap- 
proach 

In  other  words.  I  submit  that  what  the 
Commission  should  be  considering  In  this 
and  similar  i-ases  now.  is  not  so  much  the 
need  for  these  particular  trams  .it  the 
moment  .is  it  Is  the  need  of  these  communi- 
ties, .md  the  people  who  Inhabit  them,  to 
have  a  futurr  ihare  In  railway  passenger 
service  not  .is  It  was  these  p<ist  JO  or  30 
vears,  but  ,us  ;t  should  t>e  and.  ultimately. 
will   be' 

This  win  require  a  more  dlfflcult  and  deli- 
cate balancing  of  that  public  interest  against 
the  interests  of  management  than  we  have 
seen  In  the  past  but  I  believe  the  Commis- 
sion has  It  within  Its  authority  to  do  this. 
.md  I  would  strongly  urge  that  it  be  on  tilts 
basis  that  the  decision  In  this  case  Is  even- 
tually made 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  remarks,  and  for  your  kindness  m  per- 
mitting me  to  make  them  a  part  of  this 
record. 

Mr  Speaker  by  way  of  footnote  to  all 
this.  I  am  happy  to  state  that  iii  the  ICC 
case  at  '.vfiich  the  alx>ve  statement  of 
mine  wa.s  made  a  part  of  the  record,  the 
Commission  did  defer  the  diicontinuance 
of  tram.-  :n  question  for  1  year — and 
there  the  matter  rests 

The  next  move,  it  .seems  obvious,  is  up 
to  us. 


PROBLEMS  CONCERNING  TRUCK 
TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  Mr  Sch-wengelI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  mmute.s 

Mr  SCH\VENC}EL  Mr  Speaker,  again 
I  want  to  say  I  am  Klad  to  join  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  m  his  state- 
ment ab.jut  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  to  present  us  with  a  Kood.  sound. 
solid  idea  that  ought  to  be  considered 
and  which  I  think  would  be  a  very  fine 
approacn  at  least  to  a  solution  of  a  seri- 
ous problem  on  the  farms. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker.  I  continue  with 
the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the 
truck  bill  that  I  have  talked  abjut  for 
several  days  and  for  some  time  and  in 
which  I  have  a  great  interest 

I  also  .snare  concern  with  nianv  [)eople 
who  are  interested  in  maintainini:  and 
buidinu  roads  in  America 

Mr  Speaker,  since  there  seems  to  be 
some  question  as  to  the  position  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  on  the  bill.  S 
J658.  which  would  increase  truck  .size 
and  '.veight-s.  I  feel  an  ntaiigation  to  set 


the  record  straight  I  am  placing  in  the 
REct)RD  two  letters  I  have  received  from 
John  J  F'laherty.  a.ssi.stant  manager  of 
the  Motor  Transportation  Department 
of  the  National  Safety  Council. 

In  both  letters  it  is  made  clear  that 
the  National  Safety  Council  has  not 
taken  a  position  on  the  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  maior  transportation  publi- 
cation has  misli-adingly  characten/ed 
the  council's  pcsition  as  t>eing  favorable 
to  the  bill  S  '2658  It  is  my  conviction 
that  publication  should  revie'w  the 
facts  and  correct  the  obvious  mistake 
and  misleading  mlerence 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Motor  Tran.s- 
portation  Conference  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  will  .soon  complete  its 
review  of  .-^  126.58  and  add  its  voice  to 
the  many  who  feel  the  pa.s.sage  of  the 
bill  would  add  to  highway  safety  prob- 
lems 

Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  place  the 
letters  I  have  received  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

N^TIO.NM.    SaFFTY    CofNCII-. 

Chicago,  in  .  Julu  12.  1968. 
Hon    Fred  .St  hwenc.ki.. 
Rai,burn  liuilding. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Conohes-sman  .S(Hweni.ei.  In  ful- 
filling your  request  our  Motor  Transporta- 
tion Department  prepared  the  attached  fac- 
tual commentarv  from  a  .safety  standpoint 
on  various  questions  that  might  be  raised 
with  respect  to  H  H  14474  We  do  not  pre- 
sent this  con\ment.iry  .is  an  official  position 
of  the  National  Siifetv  Council  but.  rather 
its  an  objwtlvr  .md  .malvtlca!  summary  of 
the  elements  that  might  have  a  relationship 
to  safety  on  our  roads  We  offer  this  for  your 
consideration  and  guidance 
■^'ours  very  truly. 

•John  J    Flaheriy. 

As'iistant  Manager. 
Motor  Transportation  Department 

National  Safety  Council. 

Chicago.  III.  July  29.  1968 

n     :.     !"RED  .SCHWENCEL, 

{iat,tnirn  Building. 
Washington   D  C. 

Dear  Co.vcr.ESSVAN  Schwencei.  I  po  very 
much  .ippreclated  your  letter  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  information  sent  to  you  was  of 
use 

■Vour  question  regarding  the  po-sltlon  of  the 
National  S.ilety  Council  is  .i  perfectly  valid 
and  justifiable  one  However,  when  the 
Council  takes  .in  official  position  it  Is  usually 
.ifter  consider.ible  research  lUsctis.sions  with 
experts,  weighing  of  evidence,  etc  The  ten- 
tative petition  IS  then  placed  before  the 
Conference  involved  which  in  our  case  would 
\)e  The  Motor  rr;mspKirt,4tlon  Conference 
made  up  'A  over  100  members  .md.  after  they 
have  thoroughly  reviewed  :t.  it  is  \oted  upon 
;ind  the  position  .statement  then  becomes 
ofHclal 

Silety  matters  are  handled  prettv  much 
the  ianie  way  that  you  handle  pending  bills 
m  Congress  We  try  to  hear  out  .til  interested 
parties  .md  evaluate  all  pos.sible  factors  that 
may  bear  on  the  question  before  we  arrive 
at  an  official  position  As  you  can  well  ap- 
preciate, this  usually  takes  some  time  How- 
ever where  lives  are  concerned  we  cannot 
rush  in  and  give  "top  of  the  head"  l. pinions. 

What  I  furnished  In  the  way  ^f  commen- 
tiry  was  meant  to  be  no  more  than  a  collec- 
tion of  factual  material  that  might  be  of 
assistance  to  you  or  any  other  legislators 
considering  the  bill  Interpretation  on  our 
part  at  this  time  would  be  premature  since 
there  would  be  so  much  more  for  us  to  con- 
sider before  we  could  take  a  stand  either  for 
or  Against    If  we  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
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sist.nce    to    vou    in    the    future,    please    be 
Isured   that   we  will   do  all   that  we  can   W 

help 

Sincerely, 

John  J   Flaherty, 
Assutant    Manager.    Motor    Transporta- 
tion l)cpa-t7n:'T.t 


Mr  SpeA^'  1  ■  111  addition  I  have  written 
today  to  the  Honorable  Gkorge  Fallon 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  asking  that  he  request  the  witn- 
drawal  of  s.  'Je.SB.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  controver.sy  which  has  been  gen- 
erated bv  this  legislation  and  because  of 
the  demonstrated  lack  of  research  and 
study  on  the  effect  of  this  legislation  I 
beli-ve  the  bill  should  be  returned  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

I  insert  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man F.MLON  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

JILY31.  1968. 

Hon   Oeorge  Fallon  ,ir„,..o 

Chaxman.     Committee     on     Pvbhc     Works. 
Wa.^'liiugton.  DC 
DEAR  MR    chairman:   .Vs  you  know  a  good 
deal  of   controversy   has  arisen  over  S.  2658^ 
the  bill  to  increase  the  slz.e  and  weights  of 

Because  of  the  controversy  and  because  of 
the  demonstrated  need  for  more  research  and 
study  on  the  legislation^  I  re^-^f/hat  the 
bill    be    withdrawn    and    returned    to    the 

'Th"ould'thls  occur  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee could  more  *<l-''"^^^'>- „^°"!^^^"h  *i.'e 
legislation.  There  are  groups  from  *hl<:»^  we 
hfve  not  heard.  A  number  of  county  engi- 
neers from  Iowa  have  been  In  Washington 
w  see  me.  They  are  emphatic  In  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  you  request  for  the 
bill's  return  to  our  committee. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  Schwencel, 
JVf  ember  of  Congress. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  several  occasions  dur- 
ing the  last  2  weeks  I  have  taken  the  floor 
to  urge  all  Members  of  Congress  to  op- 
pose S  2658  which  has  been  considered 
S  too  hastUy  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Senate.  In  dotag  so.  I 
have  Introduced  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  severa 
studies  pointing  out  the  ne«i  for  careful 
research  into  the  problem  of  motor  vehi- 
cle weights  and  sizes. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  caU  your 
attenUon  to  an  extremely  thorough  and 
well-documented  study  of  the  truck 
problem  recently  completed  by  Dr.  John 
W  Fuller  III.  This  study  takes  the  form 
of  his  doctoral  dissertation  "Current  Is- 
sues in  the  Regulation  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Sizes  ••  Dr.  Fuller  spent  the  suimners  of 
1966  and  1967  working  with  the  Western 
Highway  Institute,  an  organ  of  tne 
^erican  Trucking  Association  Ui  the 
West  for  whom  he  published  two  studies. 
His  qualification  as  a  transport  econ- 
omist and  his  objectivity  can  hardly  be 
open  to  question.  „„„„« 

Before  S  2658  comes  before  the  House, 
I  strongly  urge  all  Members  of  the  House 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  Dr.  FuUer  s 
study  It  is  rare  that  we  are  privileged  to 
have  readily  available  such  a  scholarly 
and  vet  eminently  readable  treatment  of 
so  critical  a  problem  as  truck  weights  and 

On  July  24.  I  had  chapter  5  of  his  dis- 


sertation. -'The  Effects  of  I"';^;^^^^  Size 
and  weight  Standards  on  the  Private 
Costs  of  Motor  Carriage.'  reprinted  in 
the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  It  can  be 
found  on  page  23159.  One  day  later,  Ju> 
95  I  had  chapter  6.  "The  Effects  of  In- 
creased Size  and  Weight  Standards  on 
the  Public  and  Social  Costs  of  Motoi 
Carriage,"  introduced.  It  is  to  be  located 
on  page  23438, 

These   two   chapters   detail   the    vast 
social  costs  of  higher  noise,  air  iwlluuon 
and  greater  safety  hazards  which  such 
legislation  will  produce  as   well  as  the 
greater  costs  which  will  be  crtnt^-d  m 
road  maintenance,  construction,  and  re- 
surfacing. Even  more  "^i^!"ta"^'.  i,'": 
troduced  Dr.  Fuller  s  concluding  chapter 
on  July  29,   Entitled  "Conciusions  und 
Recommendations  With  Resi>ect  lo  the 
Current  Proposals  lor  Revision  oi  Moto. 
Vehicle  Size  and  Weight  Staiid.^rd.^     u 
should   be   must   reading    for   all   those 
who  wish  to  weigh  the  meaning  and  im- 
oact    of    their    votes     His    conclusio.is. 
found  at  page  23962  of  the  Record,  again 
point  up  the  inadequacy  of  ihe  testimony 
we  heard  before  the  Public  Works  ((.m- 
mittees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Di 
Fuller  states: 

There  can  be  little  douhi  that  i,ne  esti- 
mated annual  public  and  soci.il  cost-,  .-r 
mher  one  separately,  exceeded  -he  estmiatKi 
annual  carrier  benefits  by  ..  wide  in.,rgin. 


In  addition,  he  concludes; 

The  very  great  excess  of  public  and  m.ci.iI 
costs  over'the  private  benefits  ^"^covered  by 
this  thesis  suggests  that  any  g*""";;^  '^,'^;;'^ 
vehicle  size  and  weight  Increase  at  thus  turn 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  in  public  economic 
policy. 

We  have  already  made  a  grave  mis- 
take by  not  considering  this  bill  more 
thoroughly  in  the  Public  Works  Comnrit- 
tee.  I  hope  we  will  not  commit  an  even 
graver  mistake  by  passing  this  bill  with- 
out first  looking  into  the  vast  problems 
it  will  generate.  I  hope  you  will  all  read 
these  well-documented  chapters  and  not 
hastily  move  to  consider  passage  of  this 

In  addition,  many  of  you  may  want  to 
look  at  the  first  four  chapters  of  Dr. 
Puller's  dissertation.  Chapter  1  can  be 
found  in  the  Record  for  July  18  at  page 
22172,  chapter  2  in  the  Record  of  July 
24  at  page  23178.  chapter  3  on  the  27th 
at  page  23878.  and  chapter  4  on  the  23d 
at  page  22963.  ^  ,^ 

Finally,  many  oi  you  might  want  to 
examine  a  study  done  by  Prof.  John  J^ 
O'Mara  of  the  State  University  of  low  a 
on  the  safety  aspects  of  truck  length. 

Yesterday.  July  30.  I  have  Processor 
O'Mara's  conclusions  reprinted  in  tne 
Congressional  Record.  They  can  be 
found  at  page  24295.  Dr.  O'Mara  has 
been  active  in  highway  safety  work  and 
r^arch  for  more  than  25  years_  has 
written  numerous  articles,  testified  be 
fore  committees  of  the  Congress,  and  has 
long  been  a  member  of  such  professional 
societies  as  the  Highway  Research  Board 
and  the  National  Society  of  Engineers. 

Dr  O'Mara's  study  has  prompted  me 
to  speak  to  you  today  about  the  poten- 
tial safety  hazards  this  legislation  will 
create.  I  will  try  to  center  my  remarks 
around  three  general  topics. 


TRt:CK     LENGTH 

S  ''658  sets  no  limit  whatsoever  on  the 
length  of  trucks.  With  no  length  limita- 
Zn    we  could  easily  have  double-  and 
triple-bottom  combinations  emerging  on 
he    Nation's    highways.    Triple    trailer 
lucks  run  well  past  100  ^eet  in  length. 
Although   the  Interstate  Highxsay   Sys- 
tem has  been  built  to  the  hiehest  stand- 
a:^s     it     -is    likely.-    says    Dr.    O  Mara 
•that  .some  parts  of  the  system  cannot 
safelv  accommodate  trucks  longei   than 
50  to  55  leet    These  lengths  are  the  de- 
.si.n  lengths  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  State  Highway   Of- 
ficial and  -ased  for  the  design  of  most  of 
tjip  .svst»€'rn 

If"  this  bill  becomes  law.  triple-bottom 
trucks  will  turn  our  Interstate  highways 
into  iruckways  with  highway  freight 
iiaiiis  making  travel  so  uncomfortable 
and  so  hazardous  that  cars  will  be  forced 
10  underao  .serious  safety  risks  if  they 
A  ant  to  use  the  roads. 

These  trucks  will  no  doubt  liave  dil- 
ficultv  neuotiating  some  of  the  ramps  as 
well  as  the  access  roads  which  feed  the 
Interstate  Svstem  Going  around  curves. 
It  will  become  impo.s.sible  to  oix'rate  long 
trucks  without  the  rear  of  the  unit  en- 
croachinu  on  the  opixisite  lane  or  com- 
w  danucrouslv  clo.se.  If  this  should  be 
true  Dr  O  Mara  warns,  "it  could  be  dis- 
stious  to  the  unwarned,  unspecting 
drivers  and  passengers  of  vehicles  in  the 
opposite  lane." 

This  fear  is  not  mere  fantasy.  Just  re- 
cently the  Ma.ssachusetts  Turnpike  Au- 
thority granted  the  request  of  the  truck- 
ing   indu,stry    to    allow    triple    trailers. 
Warning   of   the  dangers  of  this  move. 
Massachusetts  Registrar  of   Motor  Ve- 
hicles  Richard    E.    McLaughlin    warned 
that  allowing  triple  trailer  trucks  on  the 
Massachusetts   Turnpike   would   for   all 
practical  purposes  convert  the  turnpike 
into  a  high  speed  truckway.  He  went  on 
to  say: 

If  such  combinations  would  operate  at  _  .  . 
.luthorized  speed  limits  on  the  Turnpike— 
ur  anywhere  neiir  it— no  motorist  could 
safety  pass  without  having  at  least  a  half 
mile  "of  clear  sight  distance  Or  in  fact,  no 
vehicle  could  pass  these  monsters  during 
periods   of   darkness   or   inclement   weather. 

And  Massachusetts  would  not  be  the 
only  State  to  face  the  prospects  of  long 
truck  trains  if  we  pass  this  law.  Idaho  al- 
ready allows  them.  The  Western  Gillette 
Co  has  operated  such  triple-bottom  ng& 
on  an  unscheduled  basis  for  the  past  4 
vears  and  a  company  executive  Predicts 
that  thev  will  be  in  regular  use  by  1970 
or  1972  at  the  latest.  New  York  has  been 
l^etitioned  to  allow  their  use  and  other 
States  may  expect  to  be  similarly  ap- 
proached by  the  truckers  if  we  pass  this 
bill. 

TRVCK    WEIGHT 

A  corollary  problem  to  that  of  unreg- 
ulated length  is  that  the  bill  not  only 
permits  greater  axle  weights  but  pro- 
vides for  no  gross  weight  limit  at  all.  It 
also  sets  no  minimum  weight-to-horse- 
power ratio  contrary  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials.  The  result  is 
twofold. 

First  this  bill  will  probably  result  in 
the   introduction   of   trucks  with   gross 
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weights  well  over  100,000  pounds  These 
large  truckciiiK  combinations  cannot  stop 
anvwhere  near  as  quickly  as  lighter  ngs. 
Arid  whe:-.  tractts  cannot  stop  as  quiclcly. 
the  probability  of  accidents  rises  We 
should  alwavs  rmiember.  as  Registrar 
McLaughlin  graplucally  points  out 

When  tru-K»  ire  involved  m  coUlslona  with 
raher  vehicles,  for  every  truck  driver  losing 
hU  life   38  others  die 

Second,  the  absence  of  a  provision  for 
a  minimum  weighl-tn-horsepower  ratio 
to  assure  the  safe  performance  capabili- 
ties of  heavier  tnictcs  creates  a  danger 
that  cobt-conscious  truckers  will  uutnt 
heavier  trucks  with  lower  performance 
characteristics  Their  acceleration  power 
will  dimmish  and  we  are  likely  to  find 
trucks  'With  no  more  :,'Pt-away  or  hill- 
climbmg  abilitv  than  you  might  expect 
to  find  in  a  Cadillac  powered  by  a  Volks- 
wagen engine.'  clogging  our  highways 
and  creating  siifety  hazards  So  warned 
Registrar  McLaughlin 

Per^ps  mr^re  important  is  the  prob- 
lem toAi  this  excess  weight  would  create 
for  our  bridges  and  State  primary  road 
system  Although  the  bill  applies  onlv  to 
the  Interstate  Highway  System,  it  would 
obviously  affect  State  highway  systems 
as  well  As  Floyd  L.  Link,  director  of 
public  relations  and  safety  for  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association  observes 

ir  the  Senate  hill  becomes  law.  the  federal 
government  is  putting  its  stamp  of  ipprovil 
on  the  increased  sizes  and  weights.  This 
means  that  states  will  then  follow  suit  using 
the  federal  sUiudards  as  a  guide,  -ind  the 
heavier  vehicles  will  then  be  permitted  ua 
roads  uf  .ill  tvpes.  bee  i use  It  U  miposslble  to 
get  on  and  urt  the  Intersr.ite  system  without 
tr;iveling   state  .ind   local   roads  and  streets. 

Most  of  our  Slate  highway  system  and 
bridges  were  not  designed  to  accommo- 
date these  weights,  and  yet.  if  we  take 
this  action,  we  will  be  forcing  the  SUtes 
to  accept  them.  The  dangers  this  creates 
for  our  many  old  bridges  cannot  be 
stressed  tco  strongly.  As  Chairman  Ran- 
dolph has  stated 

We  u'e  >i£  vuu  Know  in  our  Subcommittee 
on  Roada  planning  ne.irmgs  on  this  enUre 
subject  jf  bridges  It  :s  partially  occasioned 
by  the  tragedy  ( the  bridge  failure)  near  Point 
Pleasant  West  Virginia,  crossing  the  Ohio 
River  to  near  Galllpolls.  Ohio.  This  disaster. 
as  vou  fcnow.  was  u  mnjor  one  with  46  or  +7 
persons  loeing  their  lives  Our  preliminary 
check  indicates  there  are  .ipproximately  1,100 
highway  bridges  tnat  are  on  major  river 
crossings  wh;ch  are  more  than  40  years  of 
age.  Ihls  !s  a  problem  i6  y'>u  have  indicated, 
and  ■Ae  are  going  to  go  into  that  matter  very 
thoroughly  We  think  it  should  be  done  at 
tills  particular  time. 

Yet.  in  the  face  uf  this  disaster  and 
circumstances  which  might  breed  smiUar 
disasters,  we  are  pushing  through  the 
Hoose  a  bill  which  might  lead  to  other 
Point  Pleasants  by  increasinL;  the  i?ross 
weight  of  trucks  using  our  bridges.  We 
should  not  consider  Uiis  legislation  until 
uie  etTect  of  these  increased  weights  on 
ou:  Naiiu!i  s  budges  has  been  tnnre  thor- 
oughly explored.  As  Howard  S  Ives.  Con- 
necticut State  huhway  coimnissioner. 
told  the  Senate: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  such  legislation 
should  await  the  results  of  the  in.estlgatK.n 
of  the  Po'nt  Pleasant  disaster  and  further 
await  the  result*  of  studies   under   way   by 
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the     .arli.ius     bridge     and     structure     people 

through' lut  the  founiry. 

Mr.  Ives'  advice  .should  be  heeded  in 
view  of  the  u-.stimony  of  .several  other 
highway  exfx-rus  Mr  Prank  C  Turner. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
wanied  that  an  increase  to  a  34.000- 
pouiul  tandem  axle  would  uverstiess  in- 
terstate bridges  by  32  to  36  percent  And 
this  says  nuthiiik;  .-f  Uie  elTt  it  on  the  ma- 
jorltv  of  bridges  throughout  our  primary 
and  secondary  road  system  which  would 
be  subjected  to  the  siime  stress  when  the 
new  hi'^ivier  tiuoks  laovt.'  otT  the  inter- 
state and  over  thcni  on  the  way  to  then 
destination 

Mr  Turner  reported  that  the  majority 
of  biidues  on  our  primary  and  secondary 
system  are  less  than  H-16  design  used 
on  the  intei  states— this  is  a  bridge  to 
carry  a  15-ton  load.  Overstress  on  these 
bridges  would  be  even  greater,  substan- 
tially reducing  the  safety  margin  and  in- 
creasini:  the  risk  of  br;d>;e  disasters  Mr. 
Virden  H  Sufi,  chief  highway  engineer 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  underscored  this 
wainuig  when  he  slated 

-S  2658  will  permit  vehicles  on  less  than 
H  15  bridges  to  produce  stresses  that  can  be 
rxpotted  t<>  result  :ii  l.iilure 

When  we  remember  that  a  recent 
study  based  on  reports  from  the  highway 
departments  of  38  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revealed  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  these  bridges  are 
inadequate  tor  todays  heavy  truck  traffic 
and  nearly  half  are  seriously  inadequate, 
we  should  not  greatly  increase  the  gross 
and  axle  weight  of  trucks  without  first 
studying  the  problem  m  depth 

To  begin  with,  there  is  no  pr.ictical  way 
to  reinforce  a  bridge  to  enable  it  to  sup- 
port heavier  weights  than  that  lor  which 
it  was  built.  There  is  no  maintenance 
procedure  that  can  be  applied  to  a  bridge 
to  ofT.set  overstressmg  and  fatigue  of  prin- 
tipal  bridge  members  caused  by  aye  and 
.•xcess  weight  For  these  reasons,  we 
should  study  the  matter  further  befoie 
we  allow  heavier  trucks  on  <-ur  Nations 
highwavs  and  bridges  To  the  engineer 
who  examined  the  Point  Pleasant  Bridge 
disaster,  it  was  hard  to  understand  how 
the  Public  Works  Committee  could  move 
so  fast  without  examining  the  [xitential 
for  tuture  bridge  mishaps  this  bill  might 
create.  Frank  Masters,  consulting  engi- 
neer for  Modeski  &  Masters,  who  ex- 
amined the  Point  Pleasant  disaster  had 
this  to  say : 

I  understand  that  legislation  now  before 
Congress  prop<jses  a  new  standard  "f  axle 
weights  '.hat  will,  m  effect,  permit  76,000  ibs 
.ind  larger  vehicles.  This  is  so  difficult  to  com- 
prehend when  vou  consider  the  f.ict  that  .il- 
most  half  the  bridges  .ind  even  fewer  high- 
ways in  the  Pederal-.ild  Primary  and  Sec- 
Lind'j.ry  Systems  .ire  designed  ior  vehicles  of 
15  tons 

Like  Frank  Masters,  find  this  open 
ended  increase  m  gross  weight,  this  ab- 
sence of  a  weight-to-hor.sepower  ratio, 
and  this  increase  in  axle  weiv;ht  hard  to 
comprehend  '  The  safety  problems  it 
might  create  are  enormous. 
rRvi  K.   vvturns 

Advocates  of  the  truck  bill  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  proposed  width  in- 
crease IS  a  .small  matter  of  6  inches,  from 
a  maximum  of  96  to  102  inches.  The  sit- 


uation IS  not.  however,  as  simple  as  it 
s:'ems  This  102-inch  maximum  ex- 
cludes certain  accessory  considerations, 
such  as  tire  bulge,  mud  flaps,  tire  chains, 
nexlble  fenders,  and.  oddly  enough,  the 
rather  obvious  matter  of  mirrors  They 
are  the  most  solid  and  tangible  of  the 
above  elements,  but  they  are  by  no  means 
the  only  consideration.  According  to  the 
figures  of  the  trucking  industi-y  itself, 
tire  bulge  means  an  additional  4  inches, 
while  chains  would  mean  2  inches  more. 
This  would  be  the  same  as  the  6-inch 
projection  of  the  smallest  lecal  sized 
mirror.  In  other  words,  we  are  talking 
about  a  minimum  total  of  108  inches 
allowable  under  the  new  bill,  a  full  foot 
larger  than  the  present  maximum  of  96 
inches 

Under  the  present  limit,  two  trucks 
pa.ssing  on  an  average  two-lane  road 
with  rJ-foot  lanes,  would  have  4  feet  of 
clearance,  if  they  are  in  the  middle  of 
their  lanes.  Under  the  new  limits,  this 
safety  ^,'ap  would  bt>  reduced  to  a  paltry 
2  feet.  Now,  if  you  are  a  truck  driver 
going  down  such  a  road  at  60  miles  per 
hour,  and  another  supertruck  comes 
along  the  other  way.  you  arc  simply  not 
going  to  leave  a  mere  2  feet  between  the 
pa.vsinc  trucks  But  allowing  a  4-foot 
.safety  gap  puts  the  trucks  virtually  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  road,  and  if  they 
.swene  out  any  farther,  they  will  be  on 
the  shoulder  for  .sure.  Not  only  is  this 
a  very  dangerous  i)ractice.  considering' 
the  state  of  most  shoulders,  but  it  will 
also  cau-se  severe  damage  to  the  road 
edge  and  .^houlders. 

Is  this  an  unreaU.'stically  negative  pic- 
ture to  draw  On  the  contrary.  I  think 
that  it  IS  rather  an  optimistic  one.  This 
bill  purports  to  refer  only  to  the  Inter- 
state Highways,  but  we  all  know  this  is 
non.sense  Access  roads  miL<?t  come  into 
plav  One  might  argue  that  an  extra 
trailer  can  be  dropped  for  use  of  access 
roads,  but  once  a  rig  is  built  to  a  certain 
width,  there  is  no  chaneing  it.  Despite 
our  high  hopes  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  our  travel,  including  trucks,  is  now. 
and  will  continue  to  be.  over  two-lane 
roads-  for  two-lane  roads  con.'^titute 
some  88  percent  of  all  State  primary- 
roads. 

I  think  I  was  also  optimistic  when  I 
used  an  example  with  12-foot  lane 
widths,  considering  that  60  percent  of  all 
State  [irimary  road  mileage  in  1966  had 
lane  widths  under  12  feet:  in  addition, 
16  percent  of  the  roads  were  under  10 
feet.  It  takes  very  little  imagination  to 
picture  what  will  happen  when  two 
supertrucks  pass  on  such  a  road:  a  4-foot 
clearance  would  push  each  truck  a  foot 
off  the  road  surface. 

Our  primary  concern  in  this  legisla- 
tion must  be  safety,  above  all  economic 
consideration.-.  I  do  not  think  I  am  un- 
duly dramatic  in  saying  that  no  amount 
of  commercial  gam  is  worth  a  single 
human  life  There  is  some  question  in 
my  miiid  whether  we  have  not  already 
Ignored  this  dictum  Perhaps  we  need  a 
complete  reevaluation  of  the  role  of 
trucking  on  our  highways.  Testimony  of 
the  American  Trucking  Associations  it- 
.seif  >hows  that  supcrtrucks  traveled  5.33 
percent  of  the  mileage  in  1965.  but  were 
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involved  in  11.6  percent  of  the  fatalities. 
But  the  most  dramatic  figure  of  all  comes 
from  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety's  1967  study,  which  showed  that 
for  every  truckdriver  who  died  in  acci- 
dents involving  trucks,  38  others  were 
killed  Obviously,  whether  the  stone  hits 
the  pitcher,  or  the  pitcher  hits  the  stone, 
It  is  goint'  to  go  hard  on  the  pitcher 

For  the  reasons  I  have  detailed  here 
again  today.  I  believe  the  bill  should  be 
returned  to  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
It  simply  has  not  had  enough  study  on 
the  safety  factors  alone. 


\  LOOK  AHEAD  IN  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  the  other  day  the  Parks  College  of 
Aeronautical  Technology,  an  adjunct  of 
St  Louis  University,  held  its  commence- 
ment exercises  with  Mr.  Najeeb  E. 
Halaby  president  of  Pan  American 
World  Airways,  as  the  guest  speaker. 

We  all  remember  "Jeeb"  Halaby  as 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  from 
1961  to  1965. 

Parks  Air  College  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  led  the  way  in  the  training 
of  pilots  for  both  the  mlUtary  and  the 
Nation's  air  lines.  Founded  by  a  pioneer 
in  aviation.  Mr.  Oliver  Parks,  It  Is  an  m- 
portant  source  of  trained  personnel.  I 
take  pride  in  the  fact  Parks  is  located  in 
Illinois,  in  the  24th  Congressional  Dis- 

I  have  had  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Speak- 
er to  read  Mr.  Halaby's  speech,  "The 
Look  Ahead,"  and  I  found  it  to  be  most 
interesting  and  knowledgeable.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
Mr.  Halaby's  remarks  a  part  oi  tne 
Record  at  this  point: 

The  Look  Ahead 
(By  Najeeb  E.  Halaby) 
I  .im  delighted  to  be  here  this  morning, 
to  greet  vou  personally  and  also  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Pan  .^'s  44.000  employees^  Tbla 
■  s  a  particularly  appropriate  greeting,  it 
;eems  to  me.  for  Parks  and  Pan  Am  are  con- 
"temporaries  Your  school  WM  founded  in 
aS  1927  and  Pan  Am  Initiated  its  first 
commercial  flights,  between  Key  West  and 
Havana  Just  two  months  later. 

we  hive  something  else  In  ^^^^Z  V^^ 
For  during  these  past  four  decades  both  the 
s^hcwl  and  the  airline  have  been  identified 
w.t^the  world's  fastest  B'O^^gJ^^^.^.^.^^^;^ 
air  transportation.  'We  have  each  contrlbutwl 
share  :md  played  a  role  in  what  promises 
n  be  this  century's  moet  sociaUy  significant 
lechnologl^l    achievement,    the    developing 

'^'fn"mL?Cdrsuch  a  shared  association 
with  so  important  a  development  would 
probably  call  for  a  little  "^I'^/f^^^.^'J  ^^°^'- 
talglc  backward  glance  at  the  tests  and 
tr  umphs  that  brought  us  where  we  are 
today  This  IS  not.  however,  the  way  °f  air 
tSortatlon.  There  is  '"ely  time  for  the 
backward  look  In  the  aerospace  industry. 
The  race  Is  too  swift,  the  competition  too 
Len  and  the  course  ahead  too  challenging 
to  permit  the  luxury  of  retrospection.  Tber« 


are  no  rear-view  mirrors  In   the  air   trans 
portatlon  business.  Like  our  pilots,  we  re  a 
ways  looking  out  beyond  the  nose  and  plan- 
Xg  to  cope  with  What  lies   just  over   the 

horizon.  .        ^  „ 

Today  I  am  going  to  look  ahead  I  m  not  a 
certificated  prophet  and  I  haven  t  h«d  m> 
prescience  checked  out  recently.  s°/here  is 
no  guarantee  that  what  I  see  will  be  the 
actual  future  and  the  whole  future  And  ov 
will  surely  temper  whatever  I  say  with  yuur 
own  point  of  view  and  expectations. 

With  these  qualifications,  let  us  look  ahead 
at  what,  from  this  day  on,  will  be  our  future. 
And  to  keep  our  extrapolations  within  prac- 
ticable limits,  let  us  set  our  fight.  °"^^,^™, 
If  there  Is  one  word  which  characterizes 
the  future  of  air  transportation  it  Is  MORE. 
There  will  be  more  of  everything  In  the  years 
that  lie  ahead— more   passengers   and   man 
and  cargo,  more  speed,  more  aircraft,  more 
comfort,  more  schedules,  more  routeB^  more 
safety,  more  Jobs,  more  money  invested,  both 
public  and  private   und,  lor  those  of  us  in 
the  industry,  more  problems. 

These  challenges  will  be  generated  by  v;..i- 
ous  sets  of  circumstances 

Some  will  be  mere  numbers  problems  We 
expect  air  passenger  revenue  miles  to  triple 
by  1980  and  cargo  ton-miles  to  grow  seven- 
rold  Increases  of  this  order  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years  would  tax  the  planning  and  in- 
vestment capacity  of  any  industry,  This  is 
one  problem  we  welcome. 

Another  set  of  challenges  wil.  be  techno- 
logical and  vrtll  be  shared  by  the  n.anufac- 
turers,  the  airlines  and  the  government 
agencies  responsible  lor  air  traffic  controL 
This  is  the  hardware  business— the  job  of 
designing  and  building  and  operating  the 
planes  and  the  supporting  equipment  which 
are  the  tools  of  the  mobility  revolution. 

For  many  of  the  larger  airlines  this  new 
equipment  will  also  mean  an  enormously 
complex  program  for  adapting  their  per- 
sonnel and  operating  procedures  to  three  or 
?our  new  types  of  vehicles  within  the  space 
of  a  decade  I  speak  of  the  airbus,  the  Euper- 
?et  the  several  versions  of  the  supersonic 
and  perhaps  even  V  STOL  aircr.-.ft. 

The  third  challenge  we  will  lace  in  years 
immediately  ahead  Is  the  .ystem  problem^ 
ThT  mobility  revolution  must  embrace  all 
Lrms  of  transportation  ard  the  interfaces 
between  these  various  modes,  \\e  "^'^f  think 
in  terms  of  total  transportation,  of  door-to- 
door  travel.  Without  this  total  trip  concept, 
the  traveler  will  find  that  the  speed  advan- 
tage   he    gains    from    the    jet    age    is    ,rac- 

tlonallzed.  «,i„,„ 

This  inter-modal  disparity  already  afflicte 
us.  Even  with  today's  subsonic  Jets  the  >ew 
York  to  London  traveler  spends  about  one- 
third  of  his  total  trip  time  covering  the  less 
than  l^r  of  his  journey  represented  by  sur- 
face transportation  to  and  from  the  alr- 
I^rts.  -^e  mio  of  surface  travel  speeds  to 
aircraft  speeds  can  be  as  much  as  60  to  1. 
depending  upon  traffic  conditions. 

k)r  a  trip  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  the 
traveler  will  spend  about  the  same  amount 
of  ume  in  theVound  transportation  phase 
covering  the  30  miles  between  the  city  cen- 
ters and  the  airports,  as  he  will  in  the  air- 
craft fiymg  almost  900  miles. 

This  disproportion  between  the  speeds  of 
aircraft  travel  on  the  one  hand  and  the  ap- 
S^ol^  to  the  aircraft  on  the  other,  between 
?he  long  haul  and  the  short  haul  modes  of 
travel  ]S  presently  unacceptable.  WiOun  tne 
next  few  years,  faster  planes  and  increasing 
surface  co'ngestlon  will  make  It  Insupport- 

'"''a  final  area  of  challenge  in  these  exciting 
years  ahead  Is  defined  by  the  three  C's-<Jom- 
petition.  Constraints  and  Controls^ 
^  Comp^tttlon  in  the  air  transportation  in- 
dustry ^U  contmue  to  take  various  forms, 
some  orit  will  consist  of  the  normal  inter- 
company struggles  for  enlarged  shares  of  the 


growing  market.  Some  of  It  will  be  induced 
^^tltlon  generated  by  governmental  re- 
alignment of  established  routes. 

There  will  also  probably  be  ^'^f^.f^""^^'^ 
tlon  from  outside  the  industry.  I^  high-speed 
rail  travel  is  developed  to  its  full  Potential 
^thln  the  next  decade   it  ".ay  exert  some 
pressure  on  air  service  on  routes  of  300  mUes 
or  less    There  is,  of  course,  the  added  possl- 
bU ItTthat    the    development    of    -f vanced 
V  STOL  technology  during  that  Pf^-'od J^^, 
forestall  that  competitive  threat.  The  mega- 
opolls  may  well  be  knit  t^^^ther  by  vertical 
lift  Metroplanes   which   carry   a   hundred   or 
more  passengers  between  city  '^^^^^f''  ^^^^f^ 
the  speed  and  at  the  same  cost  iis  the  fastest 
surface  transportation.  f^rT,-,«_-trade 

Constraints  also  take  various  forms— trade 
anTuavel  restrictions,  inflationary  pressures 
on  both  equipment  costs  and  wage  levels 
aSd,  r^^t^mSortant  of  all.  the  lag  In  ou 

public  decision-making  P^^^^^^^/^'f  ^  ^1 
w  provide  adequate  airports  and  the  vital 
^aiL^rtatlon  links  between  the  Jet  aircraft 
and  our  ever-growing  urban  areas 

controls  are  exercised  by  a  patchwork  of 
ag^cieTon  the  federal,  state  and  local  leve^s^ 
bv  international  apreements  and  by  tr^^de 
o  eani^riions  set  up  by  the  r.lrlines  them- 
selves Oper:.ting  practices,  the  licensing 
fnd  certification  of  personnel,  .safety  meas- 
ures, "res  and  frequencies  and  ev^n  noiBe 
abatement  procedures  are  all  a  P''^  of  U^e 
(Treat  network  of  controls  and  regulat  ons 
whfch  affect  both  the  day-to-day  operations 
ani^hf  progressive   evolution   of   air   tran.^- 

''Tlfa'^e^'listed  these  challenges  to  air  trans- 
pomtion-s  development  and  the  discip  mes 
under  which  it  must  operate  for  sever<ii 
™ns  First,  I  think  It  most  important  that 
'ou  who  are  to  enter  the  aerospace  :r.dus- 
trv  realize  that  while  we  have  a  ,'reat  deal 
going  for  us,   we   also   face   many   unsolved 

^^Throther  reason  for  my  realism  is  that 
these  problems  and  challenges  can  be  your 
onoortunltie.s  whether  you  Join  the  Indus- 
??r  as  operating  personnel,  as  maintenance 
Itafl  as  management  or  as  engineers.  For 
the^e  problems^  must  be  solved  and  these 
challenges  met  if  we  are  to  forge  a  mobility 

''parki^has   equipped   you   with    the   skills 

^'pofaTr  transportation,  like  any  other  en- 
t»«.rwe   has  either  inherited  or  acquired  its 
hTrf  of^Tert\yped   thinking  on   the  way 
up.  And  we  have,  as  I  ^tiggested  in  my  d^ 
elusion    of    the    challenges   which   face    ub, 
gSrated  some  Problems  which  are  new  to 
both  the  industry  and  the  ^°^''^J'1,IY^'^^ 
since   new   problems   often   fail   to  yield  to 
?r  enti^na?  approaches,  the  mobil  ty  re.^o- 
intion  will  depend  upon  minds  trained  ana 
eady  to  chall^enge   the  obvious    the  appar- 
ently proven  and  the  Improbable. 

li^t  me  suggest  a  few  likely  areas  for  the 
in^va^^Tr.  in^'the  technolo^cal  fleldthere  IS 

the  Question  of  the  nature  of  the  beast,  wny 
must  an  airplane  look  like  a  bird?  And,  wl.y 
wheels?  T^e  wheel  la  an  ingemous  device^ but 
-s  use  on  a  500-ton  vehicle  dropping  out  of 
iheskv  at  several  hundred  miles  an  hou  is 
.,„.»iv"not  the  ideal  answer  to  the  landing 
ToblU  in^hort,  I  am  sure  that  wingless 
wheel-?^ss  lifting  bodies  will  be  evolved  for 

'^"^^  f  or's^  "e  Zr^a'u.l^l^c.ty  Of  our 
aircraft  f^tld  only  by  the  availability  of 
oa^nger  pool  over  a  given  route  at  a  ^v^en 
?S^   looses,    rather   than    engineering, 

''1.  Z  op^ktio^rcrt^gory.  some  lnquinn| 
nUndNvlll  wonder  why  travelers  should  be 
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inotrtnmvmicado  during  flight  We  are  de- 
vising the  worlds  m<j«t  sophlsUcated  com- 
munications syst^-m  to  ooi.trol  our  planes  In 
flight— why  can  t  we  use  this  to  allow  our 
paasengers  to  keep  m  touch  with  the  world 
they  are  triverslnK  ' 

And  Uien  we  have  the  ticket  that  inherit- 
ance fn>m  surface  tni.e;  when  a  man  in  a 
^een  eyeshade  wrote  endlessly  on  a  small 
s;ip  jf  paper  while  you  shifted  rr'TOi  foot  to 
foot  Why  cant  we  declare  >urfle;ve«  pas- 
sengers by  pushing  a  outton? 

The  role  of  the  pilot  in  an  Increafilngly 
automated  jperatlona.  environment  will  need 
fres^  study  and  perhaps  some  ur.glnal  skIu- 
Uona  in  the  near  future  Pan  Am  a  747's  will 
carrv  Inertlal  Ouldame  n.»vlgatlon  systems 
Dat.1  Unic  automatic  reporting  ommunlca- 
tloru  radar  IdenUflcatl on  equipment  some 
form  of  plctorlai  dLaplay  navigaUim  equip- 
ment and  automatic  ..indmg  faolUtlee  Ea*:h 
of  these  sophisticated  :levlce«  must  be  man- 
monitored  and  in  ea.h  -ase  there  mu«t  be 
boundary  area  where  tne  pilot  assumes  the 
decision- maJtlng  pr'jcess  This  man-machine 
relationship  will  demand  conUnued  research 
We  must  also  work  out  new  way*  to  train 
flight  crews.  The  armed  f>rces.  'lie  "radl- 
tlonal  source  of  commercial  pilots,  are  -.riun- 
Inj  fewer  pilots  and  working  harder  r<j  re- 
tain those'  they  do  train  The  airlines  with 
a  substantial  increase  .n  their  fleets  in  pros- 
pect over  the  next  decade  mxiat  face  the 
fact  that  halt  of  their  present  pilots  are  now 
*o  years  old  or  older 

Perhaps  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
innovative  mind  m  -.he  fleld  of  .iir  transpor- 
tauon  lies  in  lU  relaUonshlp  with  its  3<5i-lal 
environment  For  it  is  in  this  area  that  we 
must  solve  the  problems  of  airport  cx^nges- 
tlon.  airport  access  faciUUes,  noise  and  air 
pollution  control  and  of  establishing  short 
haul  uansportatlon  systems  which  'wlU  en- 
.ibie  us  to  urter  all  tne  benefits  of  the  Jet  age 
to  everyone  who  travels  or  who  ships  his 
goods  by  air 

This  will  demand  not  only  Imagination  and 
public  education  but  also  convlcuon  and 
coaunltment. 

Let  me  give  you  a  small  example  For  years. 
artists'  sketches  of  the  -ity  of  the  future 
have  shown  vertical  flight  vehicles  soaring 
off  from  the  rooftops  of  our  urban  centers 
But  when  Juan  T  Tr.ppe  and  Harold  Gray 
and  the  Pan  Am  staff  decided  to  make  a 
reality  of  this  dream  and  established  a  hell- 
copter  service  between  the  Pan  Am  building 
m  New  York  and  Kennedy  International  air- 
port, the  reacuons  outside  the  industry 
ranged  from  skepticism  to  jutnght  obstruc- 
tionism 

They  persevered,  however,  and  the  service 
became  an  operaUouai  success  and  a  feature 
of  New  York  urban  travel,  cutung  the  .tccess 
urns  between  the  city  center  and  the  airport 
.'rom  an  hour  or  more  to  ten  minutes  Fur- 
thermore, with  advanced  helicopters  now  on 
the  drawing  boards,  this  Pan  Am-subsidized 
short  haul  service  could  become  a  profitable 
operation. 

It  is  this  sort  of  innovation,  of  commit- 
ment and  resolve  which  will  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  coming  mobility  revolution.  The 
young  person  who  can  combine  these  quall- 
Ues  with  imagination,  the  courage  to  ques- 
tion and  an  open  mind  will  hold  our  trans- 
portation future  in  his  hands 


MUTUAL   FUND    REFORM 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr  Spenker.  I  a^k  unani- 
mous coii.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  and  include 
e.xtraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    MOSS.  Mr    Speaker,  last  Friday. 


the  Senate  enacted  leKislation  designed 
to  re«ulale  the  mutual  fund  industry. 
This  leKl.slation.  which  I  have  been  vIk- 
orously  advocatinK.  is  cleaily  m  the  best 
mterest-s  of  the  publ.c  I;i  an  editorial 
which  f.-.Kows.  the  W.ushinKton  Post  has 
pointed  out. 

Some  4  million  .American  investors  .  . 
have  put  their  money  Into  shares  of  mutual 
funds 

These  people,  many  of  them  unsophis- 
ticated investors,  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion of  their  interests  The  Hou.se  Sub- 
cominitl«>e  on  Commeice  and  Finance, 
which  I  chair,  has  penduv^  before  :t  H  R 
14472  which  I  authored  and  which  is  a 
companion  measure  to  S  3724  The  hear- 
:nk;s  on  that  measure  have  been  com- 
pleted and  the  subcommittee  will 
pr  jmptly  initiate  its  executive  delibera- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  concerns  which 
I  share  with  my  colleanues,  the  Honor- 
able Harley  O  Staggers,  i  hairman  of 
tl;e  carent  committe<>  and  the  Honor- 
able Hastings  Keith  the  rankini:  minor- 
ity member  of  my  subcommittee,  for  ear- 
ly enactment  of  this  Ifwislation.  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  impo.ssible  for  the  sub- 
committee to  report  a  measure  to  the  full 
committee  before  the  dingre-ss  recesses 
for  the  political  conventions  I  can  as- 
sure my  colleagues  that  immediately 
upon  the  reconvening  of  the  Ci)nk,'ress  in 
September,  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
see  that  this  legislation  will  reach  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  consideration. 
With  that  fact  in  mind.  I  sincerely  re- 
quest that  my  colleagues  read  and  sive 
serious  consideration  to  the  points  raised 
m  the  WashinKton  Post  editorial  which 

follows  1 

Mi-rtJAL    Fttnds    Ref'irm 

Some  four  million  .American  investors,  by 
recent  count,  have  put  their  money  into 
shares  of  mutual  funds  aiid  -hereby  ex- 
panded this  .segment  of  the  security  indu.stry 
exploolvelv  u>tal  assets  have  swelled  rrom 
»460  million  in  1940  to  »4,'i  billion  today  But 
•he  economies  that  hiive  accompanied  this 
great  increase  In  volume,  iiccfrdlng  to  the 
Securities  .uid  Exchange  Commission,  have 
not  been  passed  on  to  the  cuiitomers.  many 
of  whom  are  small  investors  wnth  little  way 
of  knowing  what  is  a  reasonable  sales  com- 
mission or  a  fair  management  fee  To  curb 
what  -SEC  has  held  to  be  'excessive  '  charges 
of  both  kinds,  a  bill  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  is  now  .stuck  last  in  a  House 
Commerce  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep. 
Moss 

Unless  It  IS  dislodged  before  the  precon- 
ventlon  recess,  either  bv  the  efforts  of  Mr, 
Moss  or  bv  a  umely  nudge  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Rep  Staggers, 
chances  of  passage  by  this  Congress  are  not 
good  If  the  bill  can  at  least  be  moved  along 
to  the  full  committee  before  the  recess  how- 
ever, there  Is  hope  It  could  be  rep<5rted  out 
for  floor  action  when  the  Congress  recon- 
venes 

Busy  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  may 
be  m  the  closing  rush,  this  is  not  'ud  much 
to  ask  for  the  sake  of  trying  'o  .safeguard  the 
interests  of  a  great  number  of  investors  who, 
,i  lot  of  people  seem  to  agree  ,ire  paying 
more  than  they  ought  to  for  what  they're 
getung  The  bill  Is  scarcely  punitive;  It 
would  set  limits  of  a  sort  on  management 
fe««  and  sales  commissions,  and  would  also 
seek  to  control  the  liUtlal  comnUsslon  cost 
to  the  buyer  tinder  a  type  of  fund  known  as 
the  "front  end  load  "  But  the  measure  would 
only  establish  standards  which  would   then 


be  subject  to  enforcement,  and  appeal  in  the 
courts  The  bill  is  not  as  stringent  a  measure 
as  had  been  originally  proposed;  Its  effect 
might  well  be  relatively  modest  But  even 
modest  government  influence  over  the  opera- 
Uons  of  the  mutual  funds.  It  seems  clear  Is 
far  preferable  to  none  at  all 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM  i   EARLY 
ADJOURNMENT— II 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob-ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
iriim  New  Hampshire? 
Tliere  was  no  obu-ction 
Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  commented  on  the  problems  and 
probabilities  of  a  lengthy  second  session 
of  this  90th  Congress.  These  remarks  ap- 
pear on  pages  74305  and  74306  of  the 
Co.vdRESsioNAL  Record. 

.since  many  of  my  coUeauurs  have 
evinced  an  interest  in  those  remarks,  and 
the  nas)ns  behind  them.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  their  attention  a  thoueht  I 
expre.ssed  to  my  constituents  nearly  a 
year  a«o.  as  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress  went  into  its  1  llh.  although  un- 
fortunately, not  last,  month. 

In  my  biweekly  ■Washington  report,  is- 
sued November  9.  1967.  I  explained i 
.\RE  Uj.ni.  Sessions  Gono  -Sessions'' 
Based  on  inv  experience  of  twelve  vears  m 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Senate  .ind  .ilniost 
live  years  now  as  a  U  S  Representative.  I  can 
state  without  equivocation  that  legislative 
sessions  unlimited  in  length  are  usually  bad 
business.  They  permit  slipshod  scheduling, 
waste  of  the  legislator's  time  and  the  tax- 
payers money,  and  even  worse,  poor  legisla- 
tion Thev  also  limit  the  amount  of  tUne  I 
can  spend  on  post-adjournment  office  hours 
and  visitations  In  my  District  Over  the  years, 
these  have  been  helpful  m  acquainting  me 
with  problems  of  constituents  and  communi- 
ties on  a  tlrst-hand  basis  Because  I  am  a 
represenutlve  as  well  as  a  legislator,  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  my  Job  Is  obviously,  per- 
sonal contact  at  the  grass-roots  level  One 
reason  why  -so  much  power  has  become  cen- 
tralized In  Washington  may  be  that  with 
Congress  now  meeting  on  an  almost  year- 
round  basis.  Washington  is  virtually  "home" 
for  tnanv  Members. 


TESTIMONY  CONFIRMS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION POUCY  SHIFT  ON  VIET- 
NAM 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  centlcman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
a  continuing  search  for  relevant  informa- 
tion on  the  Vietnam  war,  I  have  prepared 
a  summary  of  the  most  significant  testi- 
mony given  by  administration  officials 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam  before  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  of  the 
Hou.se  Appropriations  Committee  in  May 
of  this  year  It  is  my  belief  that  this  new 
testimony,  taken  as  a  whole,  provides  us 
with  new  evidence  to  suggest  that  the  ad- 


ministration is  abandoning  the  idea  of  a 
miUUry  .-olutlon  in  Vietnam  and  s 
recognizing  that  our  main  hope  in  Viet- 
nam rests  m  shifting  the  burden  of  the 
war  efTort  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  I  am 
ms^rtlns  this  information  in  the  Record 
aMhls  time  so  that  it  might  be  incor- 
porated into  the  public  dialog i 

TESTIMONY  CONFIRMS  ADMINISTRATION  POLICY 

SHIFT  oM  Vietnam 
,  Public  >Uitement  by  Congressman  Donald 
W  KiEGLE,  JR.  July  22,  1968) 
AS  part  ,'f  his  continuing  2-year  search 
lur  relevant  information  on  the  Vietnam 
Wur  congressman  Rlegle  today  discussed 
the  highlights  of  the  1968  testimony  by  the 
expert  wltne.sses  on  Vietnam  a PPe^lng  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
of   the  Appropriations  Committee 

Rlegle  with  the  approval  of  Chairman 
Otto  Pfu«*m..n  .D-Ui)  cross-examined  the 
V  etnam  witnesses.  William  Bundy  Assist- 
ant SecreUirv,  Bureau  of  East  Asian  and 
^cmT^Affairs.  Department  of  State;  James 
Grant  A.sslstant  Administrator,  Btireau  of 
Vietnam  Agencv  lor  International  Develop- 
nenr^nd  Rear  Admiral  William  P.  ^mos 
US  Navv  Director.  East  Asia  and  Pacific 
Region  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  ,  ISA.,  for  some  5  hours^ 

RleKle  expressed  the  view  that  the  testl 
,nonv^  taken  as  a  whole.  P^-ldes  strong 
ndlcatlon  and  evidence  that  the  AdnUn- 
istratlon  ha.,  abandoned  the  Idea  o^  «  r^ll- 
larv  solution  m  Vietnam,  has  concluded  that 
urthTr  US  escalation  Is  count*r-productlve 
ind  that  the  main  hope  In  Vietnam  rests 
v.-ith  shifting  the  war  burden  back  to  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

Rleele  cited  several  admissions  m  the  rec- 
ord .attached  in  abstract  form  to  this  state- 

""Tl-  lo^"'rrlpud.atlon   of   the  "Domino 

^r7"foJr.Ts^'^^'em  by  Bundy  that  lat- 
est  DOllcv  reviews  Indicate  that  further  In- 
Trea^s  in  the  U.S.  commitment  m  Vietnam 
could  not  be  expected  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion there.  Bundy  clearly  states  that  tl« 
burden  of  the  war  effort  must  be  shifted  to 
the  south  Vietnamese.  ,^^,,^,  ,^mo6 

3  A  formal  admission  by  Admiral  Lemos 
that  there  does  not  exlst^past  or  present— 
a  !o-square  acre  Of  land  In  South  Vietnam 
that  Is  secure  from  the  enemy.  A  second  ad- 
mmlon  concerns  the  fact  tHat  of  the  totai 
^enemy  force"  In  South  Vietnam-past  or 
present-the  South   Vietnamese  component 

^^^  rrJAn^^'^^^Mon-by  Bundy  that  the 
south  Vietnamese  Government  has  not  tn- 
c^a^  Its  popular  support  within  the  last 

'T  A  series  of  admissions  by  Mr.  Grant  and 
others,  that  there  continues  to  be  an  inr 
Hrieauate  South  Vietnamese  commitment  to 
t^e^war  eS^rt-and  that  serious  indigenous 
■  natlon-buildlng"  Is  not  yet  takm^  P^f '^^  . 

6  Results  of  a  GAO  audit  of  tt^e  $220  mU- 
ilon  (FY  69)  U.S.  financed  Commodity  Im- 
Don  program  tCIP)  in  South  Vletnam- 
showlnTmept  management  and  failure  to 
m^T  objectives.  It  includes  such  things  as 
ex^plei  of  pledging  of  U.S.  financed  CEP 
comm'^adltle^  to  finance  th«^P°^^^'°^,^J^e^ 
Vietnam  of  such  luxury  goods  as  Mercedes 
Benz  automobiles  and  scotch  whisky. 

WhUe  being  careful  not  to  comment  on  the 
Vl^S^  War'ln  any  way  that  m^t  hinder 

L^ir^reg^  fjrX?at\rcon^;^e^^m! 
:^rof  Jrom  top  A^-^^,^"^"- .fpt^^. 
offered  fresh  Insight  into  "^«  ^^"""^.8  P^^^ 
tinn  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon  on  the  war  ana 
^°^  iould  be  incorporated  In  the  public 
dialogue. 

Abstracts  from  the  committee  testi- 
mony foUo'wi 


T      MAJOa    POLICY    ADMISSIONS    ABOVT    f  S.    COM 
'•    m'm'kT    in      VI.TNAM^  ABANDONMENT      O 

DOMINO    THtORY     AND    FVRTHER    t  .S      ESCALA 

TION    IS    COUNTERPRODVCTIVE 

Repudiation  of  the  doviino  theory 
Mr   BttCLE.  Are  there  any  Chinese  lighting 

''^J^B^NnrwJ  do   not    thlnlt   Uiere   are 
Th«e  ^e    men    trained   In    China   who    are 
^httn^We  are  not  talking  about  a  domino 
^h'SS?Ct  involves  on>y  North  Vlet..am. 
do  not  use  that  term  myself,  I  Just  say 
an  irreversible  trend.  donMno 

Mr    RIEGLE.  Who  uses  tliat   .erm     uo.i.ui 

"■Sr"B"i*"."o"o,":f.K  von  .ouM  ».«. 

flcatlon.  (P.  1253.) 

Further  U.S.  escalation  >*  countrrproductxvc 
Mr    R«GLE.   Let  me   raise  or.e   point  here. 
too^The  question  I  have  in  mind  is  the  prod- 
uct of  an  awful  lot  of  thought  and  worr   . 
^t  concerns  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  .u 
Vie^amTn  terms  of  the  degree  to  which  we 
oihtTo  commit  our  resources  of  metiar.d 
dollars  to  deal  with  it   As  you  know,  o.er  a 
Sil^of  time  It  became,  in  mv  Judgment  .i 
fiSglc  commitment  in  terms  of  us  ab.o- 
lu^^«.   requiring   $30   tallUon    a   V^ar   and 
o^er  half  a  million  men  out  there^  and  so 
forth— I    am    not   sure    that    at    the    ^"tset^ 
2  or  3   yews  ago,  that  we  anticipated   that 
?h°8  would  b^ome  a  strategic  commitment 

in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Bundy.  No  we  dldn  t 
Mr    RIEGLE.  I  think  we  proceeded  on  the 
has  I  of  the  expectation  we  would  somehow 
be  able  to  resolve  the  thing  enroute  and  It 
would  ne^er  mushroom  to  that  pointy  It  ha. 
Tn  effect    It  is  not  clear  yet  whether  It  has 
eveleroff   I  am  not  sure  we  will  know  If  It 
his  for  some  time.  The  thought  that  is  m 
my  mind,  as  I  try  to  do  my  Job  on  this  sub- 
ToL^ltt^.  is  to  try  to  -'^^^^  ^^'^^'^^ 
commitment  versus  all  the  rest  of  our  na- 
tional commitments  around  the  world  and 
here  at  home.  I  say  to  myself:  Beyond  what 
Joint,  m  terms  of  physical  commltment^does 
It  not   make   sense   to   go   and.   In   light   of 
what  18  at  stake  in  this  parlcular  problem 
^a?  Let  me  put  It  In  terms  of  one  of  the 
real  tough  tradeoff  Items  that  comes  to  my 
mind   It  concerns  the  civil  unrest  we  had  In 
Chicago  a  matter  of  weeks  ago.  As  you  know, 
the  diclslon  was  finally  made  to  move  Fed- 
eral troops  in  there.  We  had  to  send  them 
!rom  Colorado  and  Texas  which  is  not  a  very 
efficient  way  to  have  to  meet  that  kind  of 
pfoWem.   It   is   unfortunate   that   you    have 
that  kind  of  problem  to  solve  anyway.  But 
we  do    It  begins  to  highlight  the   tradeoff. 
So  vou  want  to  station  people  in  Chicago, 
SalKon    or  where?  I  am  lust  wondering,  lii 
?^ur  own  judgment,  as  you  assess  this  part 
of   the   world   as   our    top   policy   Person    In 
respect  this  problem,  how  much  further  Is  It 
reXtlc  to   think  about  going  in  terms   of 
phy^cal  commitment  either  in  terms  of  ab 
solute  dollars,  manpower,  percent  of  Federal 
budget,  or  what  you.  as  you  see  It? 

Mr  BUNDY.  I  think  It  has  been  our  general 
conclusion,  particularly  In  this  policy  review, 
that  we  would  not  get  under  present  circum- 
stances and  unless  the  whole  shape  of  North 
VieSiese    action    changes,    a    significant 
Sc^nt  of  gain  by  a  very  major  Increase 
in  US   forces.  We  needed  to  press  harder  on 
the  Vietnamese   to  do  more   and   1^1 1  our 
o^  reenforcements.  In  a  sense  we  have  tried 
?olevel  off.  Whether  we  will  succeed  or  not 
dei^nds  much  more  on  the  North  Vietnamese 
than  It  does  on  us.  If  they  are  gol'^g  \°  ^°°- 
tinue  this  high  rate  of  infiltration  and  launch 
a  serif    of  offensive  actions,  the  scale  of  the 


fighting  will  continue  upwards.  The  costs  re- 
grettably  will   tend   to   follow.   They   go   to- 

Mr    RIEG1.E    Is  that  not  to  say  that  we  are 
really   hooked  on   the  basis  of  their  Inltla- 

tive'^ 

Mr    BUNDY.  It  is  to  say  that  the  scale  of 
our  own  military   actions  depends  to  a  de- 
gree   on    the    scale    of    the    offensive    action 
of  the  other  side.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get 
Hwav  from  that.  I  hope  that  we  are  going  to 
see  a  reduction.  I  think  they  are  to  some  ex- 
tent shooting  off  an  awful  lot  in  both  men 
and  ammunition  they  wont  likely  be  able  to 
replace.  When  vou  see  what  you  rightfully  call 
a  mlnl-Tet  ofTenslve.  which  is  on  a  fraction 
olTe  scale  that  took  place  In  late  January 
and  February,  you  begin  to  see  at  least  some 
evidence    that    their    capability    to    do    this 
kind  of  thing  is  diminishing 

When   we   relieved   Khesanh   ^^""^    got   into 
Ashau  Vallev.  vou  could  see  something  that 
^ould   turn  "into   a   significant  ba^c   change 
n  the  military  situation    This  Is  not  to  say 
hey  don't  have  the  position  for  other  ma^or 
atucks  because  they  have.  Co^^f «  bade  W 
vour  ba.sic  point,  Congressm^an.  I  wou  d  ^ay 
if  we  can  get  this  thing  scaled  down  it  v,m 
be  aU  to  the  good.  I  equally  say  our  seeing 
:^th"oSh  seeLs  to  me  a  -=^tter  not  mere  y 
of  the   15-17  million   people   In  South  Met 
nam     but    of    the    continued    security    and 
chTnce  for  progress  of  the  -^  o^^'-^-^, 
I    wouldn't    suppose,    quite    f^^"^'>',^'*;*^„g 
vears  ago  we  would  have  foreseeri  our  being 
n  t^e  situation  to  this  extent.  The  justlfi- 
caton  for  our  being  m  to  this  extent  goes 
beyond  Vietnam.  It  has  to  go  beyond  Vlet- 

'"^Mr   RIEGLE   You  ..ee.  there  Is  an  element  of 
comradS.   in    what   we   »-ve   established 
here  in  that  sense.  On  the  one  hand,  I  think 
v^^   would   both   agree   that   beyond    a   po  nt 
ZLn  one  commitment  becomes  so  overriding 
Tn  terms  of  Us  call  on  resources,  men   and 
dol  arTboth  at  home  and  abroad,  is  just  so 
substantial  that  overall  you  suffer  a  reversal 
that^ouTust  can't  afford.  You  have  to  sort 
of  ba^k  your  fires  In  the  one  commitment 
areaTn  terms  of  not  being  able   to  Increase 
U  bv  vnrtue  of  the  fact  that  you  cannot  sub- 
ract  rose  scarce  resources  ^^om-t^e^^X 
iectives   If  we  buy  that  concept,  that  that  is 
a  re^  problem  and  we  may  be  very  close  to 
that  po'^lnt  today,  I  don't  know  if  you  would 
buy  that  or  not 

Mr  BUNDY.  I  think  we  are  on  a  practical 
baSr  ?  tmnk  we  are  doing  the  right  thing 
rft hrust  the  effort  and  the  burden  more  and 
^ore  Oh  t^e^-"^  Vietnamese  as  they  could 
not  have  taken  on  a  year  or  two  ago^  I^^^  "f 
that  we  haven't  thought  along  .hese  lines 
rfehtllong  It  Is  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
thev  are  m  considerably  better  shape  as  a 
gover^em  with  an  Assembly  and  a  cer^ 
fncrease  in  morale.  There  Is  some  chance  of 
thelr^lng  able  to  assume  the  burden  as  it 
is  ttuTied  over  to  them  now. 

^RIEGLE.  If  we  take  this  point,  If  ^-e 
both  agree  on  that,  given  the  nature  of  all 
orco'rLnltments,  domestic  anl  in^rna. 
tional  vou  really  can't  have  one  unlimited 
cor^t^ent  which  would  Just  automatlcaUy 
sarif  necessary,  we  will  stop  everything 
in  ;very  other  area  to  invest  it  in  one  com- 

"^S'bundy,  I  don't  suppose  there  is  ever 
that  kind  of  case. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  If  we  can  say  that,  on  the  one 
hand  and  go  to  the  other  and  say  we  come 
ba^k'^o  the  proviso  that  you  inserted  a  min- 
ute aeo  of  the  United  States  response  If 
North^V.etnam  continues  to  maintain  the 
^reiure  u-ltn  the  Chinese  too  In  some  way 
fncrlasTngThelr  participation ^^o^g  with  the 
T?u<«ians  Your  feeling  was  that  we  wouiu 
S  trrespond  and  we  -uld  have  to  meet 
it  There  Is  really  no  chol-e  in  thaf 

Mr.  BrNDY.  We  should  do  nothing  to  in- 
crease the  chances  of  that. 
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Mr  Grant  Tt\e  way  we  would  meet  a 
CnmeiC  entry  Inlo  the  wir  would  not.  shall 
*e  say  be  :onnned  to  the  Vietnamese  area 
ilr  RiccL«  Why  isn't  It  likely  :?i«--  some- 
one over  on  the  other  side,  some  srrat«gl«t 
mght  nnt  5av  You  know  we  have  flnally 
gotten  the  United  States  In  just  the  sort 
Tf  resour'-e  equation  that  we  hoped  to  get 
•hem  in  for  *  ion?  nme  nimely  '.f  we  con- 
tinue to  up  the  anTe  they  will  continue  to 
respond  because  they  have  to."  by  virtue 
of  the  rati  male  th-it  vjU  Just  supplied  •we 
an  rinaUy  rsl*e  t;ie  mte  in  our  backyard  In 
Southea-tt  .\iia,  where  we  are  operating  in 
a  way  t;-i..t  H  riot  verv  co»t  effective  for  the 
United  .^titps  Jrom  the  resource  point  of 
view  bfcaiise  of  the  10-^'-l  rati-,  and  the 
fact  we  are  on  the  Asian  mainland  and  you 
have  the  terrain  and  health  problems  and 
everything  else"  You  cannot  find  the  enemv 
and  you  cannot  tell  the  good  guys  and  all 
-.he  re.st  'f  It  Might  '.ne  enemy  njt  say  to 
-.hemselves  Ki  long  a«  we  continue  t<5  up 
the  ante  and  If  the  Americans  are  willing  to 
escalate  their  cooimltment  to  meet  our  es- 
calaung  commrment  we  -an  IUer-\lly  bring 
them  down'-  Might  tnev  not  say.  'They 
win  end  :ip  collapsing  in  their  other  goal 
ir*a  icfuae  the  world  or  at  home,  so  we 
wHi  hak»  won  We  will  have  won  by  den- 
nitlon.  ' 

Mr.  BtjNDY  Take  It  In  two  bites  I  think 
one  has  to  .say  that  we  have  fought  the  whole 
war  in  about  a  one-quarter  mobilization 
Hiatus.  If  vou  wan:  to  use  a  verv  rough  Sgure 
of  speech'  We  fought  trie  Korean  w.ir  on  a 
half  mobilization  basis  There  la  a  tremen- 
dous stretch  that  we  could  go  to  If  we  were 
convinced  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  get 
to  our  goal.  There  la  an  awful  lot  jf  stret<-h. 
That  is  not  to  down  grade  in  the  s.lghtest  the 
vital  domestic  needs  we  have 

Mr  RtEOLE  Let  us  also  put  In  the  record. 
then,  there  have  been  no  Administration 
calls  for  those  sort  of  things? 

Mr   BcNDT    I  understand    The  fact  Is.  Con- 
gressman. V'ju  can  and  very  mteresUng  and 
authoritative     sUit^ments     by     North     Viet- 
namese thd'.   appt?iu-  to   be  very  much  along 
these    lines     I    remember    one    by    Le    Duan. 
which   said    the   Wmerlcans   can't   hold    the 
secure  areas  md  deil  with  us  without  putting 
in  a  million  men    They  cannot  do  It.  or  they 
wont  do  It  ■    rhev   talk  along  these  lines    I 
think  that   this   is  one  case  you  cannot  say 
will  never  arise   But  the  :.ict  is  we  see  that  at 
the  level  we  are  t.dw    and  the  kind  of  South 
Vietnamese    eir.rt    that    nuw    appears    tojse 
coming  up.  we  can  deal  with  it,  iP   1256-  67  i 
Over  half   t/ie  enemy   force — past   and   pres- 
gnt—ts  cvmprued  of  So^th    Vietnamese 
.Mr    RiEULE.  Another  thing  I  would  Uke  to 
^et  on  the  record  from  ".he  military  men.  Has 
there  ever  been  a  time  In  this  war.  from  Its 
beginning    to    the   present   date,   where    less 
than  half  of  the  enemy  force  has  been  South 
Vietnamese  xs  you  count  In  terms  of  the  offi- 
cial DOD  numbers:"  I  am  talking  about  total 
enemv   population,   cadre,   the   whole  works. 
Admiral  Lemos   Not  in  those  terms;  but  I 
think  I  mu.st  say  for  the  record  that  of  the 
combat  units  presently  operating   in  South 
Vietnam,     something    over     two- thirds    are 
North  Vietnamese  at  this  time 
-  Mr   RiEOLE   Let  me  then  ask  this  question. 

The  thing  Mr  Grant  Is  most  worried  about 
right  now  is  the  Impact  the  Tet  offensive 
has  had  un  the  overall  operations  in  South 
Vietnam  .As  I  understand  the  situation,  the 
cadre  and  irregulars  and  so  fon.h  played  a 
major  role,  if  not  the  major  role.  In  the  Tet 
offensive,  Ls  this  correcf 

.\dmiral  Lem'.is.  A  major  role 
Mr  RiEuLE  Doesnt  that  demonstrate,  when 
vfc-e  talk  .^bout  combat  troops,  that  various 
categories  ol  enemy  forces  can  almost  change 
their  combat  eifectlveness  from  day  to  day 
The  guy  cai  be  out  hoeing  in  the  field  one 
day   and   blowing    up   the   embassy   the   next 


day.  and  mlgh'  :i..t    inder  your  classlflcatlon 
be  listed  in  the   -..nib  it  crttegfiry 

Admiral    Ijim's    That    Is   quite    right     ,P 
1344  I 

So    lO-acf  ar'-a     pant   it  pre$ent--v'i  secure 
forri  ;he  enemy 
Mr   P».ssM.4.s    Have  we  -'.ertned  up  a  spot  as 
big    as    10    .u-res    anvwhere    In    that    country 
that  they  do  not  break.. ut  anew^  Y.iu  would 
think  with  the  half  a  ni.ll!..n  troops  we  have 
there  and  the  billions  of  dollars  we  iv)ured  in. 
«t  least  thev  could  not  come  In  and  tear  up 
and   burn    up   pi.rUons  of  Saigon    This   Is   a 
sincere  question    I  think  it  Is  quit*  ..bvlous 
that  A  maj.ruv  of  Vietnamese  do  not  want 
us  in   there  and  I  think   it   la  demonstrated 
almost  every    time   that  something   happens 
over  there:  .ind  ynu  know  very  well  that  thU 
thing  Is  worse  than  the  local  press    arrles  it 
Off  the  record  i 
Mr   RiECLE    I  would  like  to  get  two  further 
things    into    the    record     One    is.    .loes    any- 
body   miow   of   a    10-square   licre    area   for   a 
periixl  of  a  ;.  ear.  .>r  even  six  months    Uiat  has 
not  had  at  Ie.i»t  one  ..r  .more  enemy  Incidents 
of  some  kind""  I  assume  the  answer  basically 
Is  "No  ■■  The  mlUtiiry   men  here,  would  thev 
venture  a  i<uess  If  there  Is  such  an  area  free  of 
enemy   effort     or    is   It    pretty   clear    there   Is 
probably  no  such  area  In  Vietnam 

.\dmlral   Lxmos    There   are   probably   some 
pretty   vacant  areas 

Mr   R;egi,e   How  alxuit  populated  areas? 
.\aniir.U   LtM.js    Tliere   is   uu  area  of  that 
»ize  they  cannot  go  Into  If  they  choose.   iP 
1J43  -M  I 

Failure  of  South  Vietnamese  Government  to 
uftn  greater  popular  fuppc^rt 
Mr  RiECLE.  How  are  we  duing  In  t*rms  of 
the  bailc.illy  uncommitted  part  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  population,  the  fellow  sort  of 
caught  m  the  middle  and  who  does  not  really 
understand  the  issues  very  well,  and  maybe  In 
an  area  that  at  one  time  we  control  and  then 
the  batUe  situation  is  nuid  and  maybe  the 
Vletcong  takes  control'  But  m  terms  of  the 
aver.^e  citizen  out  m  the  countryside  who 
holds  the  balance  of  political  p<jwer  m  the 
hnal  analyals,  what  .seems  to  be  his  st.at*  of 
mind  today  and  how  is  that  different  from 
what  It  was  say  a  year  ago  as  we  can  pin  It 
down? 

Mr  BuNOY  This  is,  as  you  know  a  mat- 
ter of  -he  most  tentative  Judgment.  .Mr. 
Congressman,  but  I  would  say  to  compare  It 
lo  a  vear  ago  that  there  Is  considerably  i^reat- 
er  hostility  to  the  Vletcong  than  there  wat,, 
but  there  has  not  been  a  commensurate  t;aln 
in  positive  leellngs  towards  the  Gi.vernmfnt 
The  Vletcong  has  been  much  more  blamed 
for  the  violence  they  instigaujd.  includink; 
the  Tet  offensive  In  short.  I  would  say  there 
is  a  significant  increase  In  negative  feelings 
about  the  Vletcong  not  yet  rertected  In  an 
equally  positive  feeling  toward  the  Govern- 
ment. (P   1246  . 

Failure  to  win  Huppurt  from  other  countries 
Mr  RiECLE  In  terms  of  winning  a  mean- 
ingful commitment  from  other  countries 
an.und  the  world  to  assist  us  In  this  pro- 
gram we  have  undertaken  in  Vietnam.  I  mean 
the  whole  ball  of  v^a.x,  not  Just  The  economic 
natlon-bulldlng  aspect  but  also  the  military 
side,  how  have  we  done  In  the  past  year 
since  we  last  met.  in  winning  any  substantial 
meaningful  measurable  increment  In  sup- 
port from  other  countries,  either  adjacent 
to  the  problem  area  or  elsewhere  around  the 
world"* 

Mr  BtTNDY  We  have  not  aciderl  .-inv  coun- 
tries m  the  military  .supp'Ttink,'  role.  -Mr 
Congressman,  not  f"r  lack  ..(  poking  at  'hem 
but  because  I  think  "here  .ire  different  cat>es 
and  different  policy  reasons  for  other  nations 
ni.r  coming  throtigh    - 

Mr  RxEOLE  The  essence  of  your  answer  was 
'hfre  ha.i  net  been  a  measurable  increase 
m  "he  supfx.rt  we  have  had  from  our  allies 
in   direct    participation    in   Vietnam? 


Mr  Bu.NDY  .N.'t  in  military  participation, 
Mr   Rlegle 

Mr  RiEoi.E  .\im\  m  economic  help  you  have 
had  no  inrreiuse  ■ 

Mr  BrNDY  That  has  not  changed  appreci- 
ably over  a  year  ago    iP    1249  ."iO  . 

n      MAJOR     l-NSOLVEO     IN-COVNTHY     PROBLEMS 

Inadequate  price  controls 
Mr    HirxLE    Now  let  us  go  to  price  controls. 
Do  we  have  price  controls  In  Vietnam'' 

Mr  Grant  There  are  price  controls  on  a 
limited  number  of  comm^xlltles  where  they 
r  in  be  enforced — on  petr.newm.  ga.«iollne  and 
.11  But  for  other  commixlltles.  thlnes  like 
vegetables  and  the  like,  there  are  no  effec- 
tive price  controls  because  it  Is  administra- 
tively impossible  f.jr  Government  to  adminis- 
ter I  hem    .P,  1228  1 

Inadequate  wage  controls 
Mr    RIECLE    What  about  wage  controls?  Do 
we   have   any   wage  controls   In   South   Viet- 
nam? 

Mr  Grant  Not  acro.ss  the  board.  There 
are  efforts  to  keep  wages  down,  but  this  Is 
■ompUcated  by  the  intlatlon  problem  .  V 
1228  » 

Inadequate  crack-doum.  on  the  black  market 

Mr    RIECLE    But   the  black  market  Is  still 

a   major   establishment    in    South   Vietnam? 

Mr.  Grant    Yes    .P    1228  i 
Inadequate    inifiafiie    against    South    Viet- 
namese Government  corruption 
Mr   RiECLB.  What  about  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment? Is  that  .is  bad  a  problem  as  a  year 
or  TWO  ago  ' 

Mr  Grant  It  Is  still  a  very  serious  problem 

iP     1228  I 

Inadequacy  of  South  Vietnamese  response 
Mr.  RircLE.  One  of  the  problems  we  en- 
countered a  year  ago  was  there  were  not  Just 
enough  Vli'tnamese  people  m  their  Govern- 
ment .illocated  to  economic  development  as 
such,  or  nation  building,  that  were  competent 
and  on  the  Job  with  .some  degree  of  con- 
rinulty  to  carry  out  their  share  of  Joint 
projects  in  any  sort  uf  efficient  or  effective 
way    Does   that   problem   still   exist   today? 

.Mr  Grant  Yes.  it  does  We  have  tried  to 
me«>t  It  In  several  ways,  but  in  one  way  In 
particular;  that  is.  to  limit  the  number  of 
things  we  do.  to  concentrate  on  the  most  im- 
portant things  and  in  turn  to  encourage  them 
to  focus  their  limited  .manpower  on  the  same 
things  They  and  we  must  make  better  use 
.f  limited  personnel  iP  1289.) 
Toxe.'?  in  Vietnam 
Mr.  RiECLE.  Let  me  now  ask  this  question. 
I^fs  take  the  flrst  one;  higher  taxes  Me  you 
saasfled  with  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  In  that  area  In  terms  of  raising  taxes 
to  'he  level  desirable  In  South  Vietnam,  or  do 
we  still  have  some  distance  to  go  In  that 
respect '' 

.Mr  Grant  No.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied.  We 
have  made  some  very  substantial  progress 
and  more  Is  due  to  come  but  I  think  It  Is 
very  clear  we  would  like  to  see  stlU  further 
progress. 

Mr  RiccLE  Would  that  same  conclusion  es- 
sentially be  true  In  all  of  these  other  areas. 
a  drive  against  corruption  and  efforts  to  try 
to  control  prices,  etc? 

Mr  Grant.  It  is  certainly  true  In  most  of 
them.  'With  one  exception,  which  Is  In  an  area 
where  we  agree  In  principle,  and  that  Is  this 
whole  question  of  the  strict  discipline  of  na- 
tional resources  We  have  approached  this 
issue  through  a  different  path  than  through 
prl'-e  controls  and  rationing.  We  believe, 
given  a  very  weak  administrative  structure 
in  Vietnam"  that  to  follow  that  particular 
path  might  encourage  corruption  and  would 
not  be  very  effective,   i  P.  1224.) 

Status   of  refugee   population 
Mr    RtEciL.  Mr    Bundy.  what  seems  to  be 
the  situation  vls-a-vls  the  refugee  problem 


,    ,hls   time"   Do   vou    have   a   good   fwsUng 
'  I    m  ton  .<:  that  problem  or  not? 

" Vr    B  -OY    I  --1C1  not  go  as  far  as  to  say 

HiOOOO  new  relug^es  were  g  ^nd 

r,r.,T.;rr;,f  e.^.;^-sr 
r-'^-'-"s:£^-3w--s 
in      this      area      that      v,e      na>t: 
^^^M^  BVNOY.  we  undoubtedly  have  serlotis 
problems  ,n  ^^^-^^^^.^^.Z^TrZ.^uZ- 

rre  ^om^  h'aclwav.  It  was  -t  to  say  we  d.^ 

not  have  maior  P^"*''^'"^'  ^"^  '*""  Jt  de^l 
,.  Mgnlflcantlv  greater  now^  ^,^^!.^  Grant 
needs  to  be  done  and  I  would  ask  Mr^  Grant 

o  supply  the  details  hut  that  certain  V  Is  an 
accurate  description  of  the  broad  picture.  (P 
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tosses  in    ^r'vgcr  rommndities 
Mr    RiECEt     Are    there   any   critical   areas 

whrrc  ^hat^s  still  not  the  case  as  vcu  run 
cro-    the    board    from    education    through 

;    edlcme  and  these  various  other  categories? 

"re  there  still  areas  where  we  are  Increasing 
^ineric  animation'' 

■  Mr  GRANT.  We  still  have  modest  increases 
in  the  refugee  program  and  the  medical 
oroKram  In  both  of  these  areas,  as  you  know, 
fhe Toa"  has  been  much  greater  In  1968  than 

""m^  RiFGFL.  I  ..m  glad  you  raised  the  point. 
Do  we  have  nnv  guarantee  that  the  refugees 
Hre  -n  fact  cettlne  the  food  allotted  to  them, 
the  food  we  help  pay  for  and  Import?  Do  we 
nave  certain  proof,  an  absolute   guarantee? 
Mr    GRANT,  We  do  not  have  a  guarantee 
that  the  refugees  .re  getting  the  kind  of  help 
we  would  like  to  see  them  get.  There  is  a  sub- 
Ttantlal  short  fall  between  what  they  ought 
to  be  getting  and  what  they  are  getting.  (P. 
1272.* 

inadequate  land  reform  program 
Mr-  REiD.  We  discussed  yesterday  the  re- 
peat which  was  issued  by  the  House  Govern- 
nent  Operations  Committee:  a  report  on 
and  reform  bv  the  Vietnamese  Government. 
In  that  report  thev  stated  that  the  Vletcong 
iLe  "inlng  much  support  by  -distributing 
conhscated  land  to  the  P^^^^^^tJ  "^^1" 
stand  that  the  National  Land  Ref°'™  ^2^" 
sress  met  In  South  Vietnam  earlier  this  year. 
What  progress  '.vas  made?  ,„„„otv 

Mr  GRANT.  At  the  Congress  In  January 
President  Thleu  made  It  very  clear  that  he 
considered  the  progress  made  In  the  past  4  or 
.5  years  in  implementation  of  the  existing 
laws  on  the  books  had  been  poor  and  In- 
adequate In  fact,  I  think  the  word  he  used 
was  -shameful  " 

Mr  RiECEL.  Did  you  agree  with  that? 
Mr.   Grakt.  I   agree  it  was  clearly  Inade- 
quate I  agree  with  him  In  general.  (P.  1209.) 


rrr      CAO     AVCrT     REVEALS     DEFICIENCIES     IN     THE 

""•   °      comToditv    import    PROOCRAM 
Summary  of  GAO  audit 
Mr    R-EL.   I   wan^   to   hit   some^f^^h 

highlights    in    the    GAO    aud  t    i 

form.   Start   with   the   one   v  e   are   o 

CiP-ftnanced  commodities  Pledging 

The  quote  on  page  3   trom  tne 

reads  as  follows:  million  In 

•■We   found   also  that  over  J.2&   muu 
ClP^nnrnced   commodities  ..:.^P1^^^^^^^^^ 

KTtVrmrh^;  -e  e   w.   ..o   evi- 
dence   suggesting    that    in    some    cas 

'^^^^if  L°nnanc;'r  mpon"of  stKh  luxury 
l^rs^MerTedes-Benz 'passenger  cars  and 

scotch  Whiskey.  ngAID's     commodity 

■We     believe     that     ^,^^J."     ifinmg  their 

W  independently  ^-^'^^'"^te  requests  .or 

stemmed  from  an  "-"''^.f;;^"^^"'^  ^eil  as 
commodity  ^horta.  s    n  ^  ^^  '  ^'^■j,,^^,,  ;„,. 

IS'rTert  l^rTTil  fhrbest'positlon    to    Mdge 

commodity  ^'^;         .^^^  quantity  checks. 

^^r^"  nd^moCrrto  ^Jt  destination 

^^^ural^nctes  have  not  been  nhle  to  maln- 
taln^'eff^tlve  accotmtability^cont-i  o  .    t^ 

hundreds  ^^^^-^^"^^.Vam'c^m^odlties 
Srg'in^-reni'^  s^n£the  start  of  the 
massive  buildup  m  late  196d. 

Mr.  Grant.  What  page?  xi-en  v.e 

Mr    RiECEL.  Page  3  and  page  1  . .  Then 
go  from  there  to  P^^^e  ^^^  ^^^  ,,,,,, 

•  •There  was  no  ba-sls  -or  «ex 
any  reasonable  '^^f^.^^^'^^e  at  which  they 
;r.^l^cur^d%rth:^reas^=^-o  Which  such 

^'-^l  |rto"o1^m^^'^"lnventory  levels,  pa.e 
*^•Actual    and    P-P-^^ -"  wlfe^'excets": 

-i^^rr^c^i?^^^^^^-- 

^^^'^e'^-  .^n.^Tipq    bv    our    statr    did 

'T"der  "TMt..  plU.rags  an<l  sMlnkMe  con- 
trol." on  page  4  ^  ,„creasl»B 
"There  were    Indicaiit^i'  "'    "  irca.n 

.ng    a<:5°^i'^26    vv4   mainlv    attribute    these 

the  essentially  advisory  role  played  b>  U.S. 
^'on7age'39.  m  relation  to  that  point  they 
^^^ '      we  malnlv  attribute  these  conditions  to 

the  -frrgmentatlon  of  -P--^^f  ^V.^^^ll 
aeencies  in  Vietnam  and  to  the  essentially 
Sory  role  played  by  U.S.  personnel^ 

"Commodltv  End  Use."  page  5:  they  state 
in  S  conclusion  that  significant  ca^es  of 
nonutUlzation  of  commodities  were  not«d, 
•mey  say  on  page  56 : 


•The  resources  control  checkpoint  system 
is  the  program  Intended  to  deny  material 
resources  t^  the  enemy.  This  program  seemed 
to  be  considered  relatively  unimportant  by 
responsible  GVN  and  United  States  agencies 
at  the  time  of  our  examination. 

If  vou  would  take  these  several  basic  con- 
clusions bv  GAO  and  go  into  all  the  support- 
mg  evidence  that  I   am  going  to  Insert  in 
thi  record  at  this  point,  under  each  one  of 
these  areas  the  GAO  people  provided,  that  is 
.damning  indictment.  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  review  this  onlv  in  a  very  quick  way.  but  if 
heir  assertions  are  even  25  percent  accura^^ 
this  is  a  serious  indictment^  I  think,  of  our 
management  system."  pp.  1295-1297. 

Note  -Complete  GAO  Audit  of  the  Com- 
modUv  import  Program  In  South  Vietnam 
contained  on  pages  767-824  of  P^J^t  II  of  the 
Hearlnes  before  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.) 


GEN  FRANK  S.  BESSON,  JR. 
Mr  '\LBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachti.setts  IMr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  .v,„^„ 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob.iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr    McCORMACK.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 

/August  1.  the  U.S.  Aimy  Materiel  Corn- 

mand    Washington.  D.C..  will  celebrate 

Its  sixth  anniversar>-.  this  orcanization 

IS  headed  bv  an  outstanding  leader,  a 

■  real  soldier,  a  dedicated  citizen,  a  man 

whom  I  know  is  respected  by  all  who 

have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him^ 

Gen    Pi-ank  S.  Bes.son.  Jr.,  is  a  public 

ser\-ant  of  the  highest  order. 

In  my  personal  dealings  with  General 
Besson  I  have  developed  the  hiP^hest  ad- 
nv ration  and  --rreatest  respect  for  this 
"reat  military  leader  and  sincerely 
humane  man.  His  only  desire  is  to  ser%e 
his  countrv  and  w  sustain  and  protect 
and  provide  for  our  soldiers  wherever 
ihev  are  stationed. 

Six  years  ago  when  the  Army  Materiel 
Command  was  formed,  it  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  research,  de- 
velopment,     production,      procureinent, 
testing    evaluation,   maintenance,   stor- 
age  ar^d  issuance  of  military  eqmpnaent 
and  materiel.  It  was  an  awesome  under- 
takin-^  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
ask    General  Besson,  who  had  already 
achieved  an  outstanding  i-eputatlon  for 

performing  the  near  I'^POSSi^'If^f  i;^^, 
of  the  U  S.  Armv  Transportation  Corps, 
was  selected  to  head  this  mammoth  or- 
ganization Tho.^e  who  knew  of  his 
ability  were  sure  he  would  prove  success- 
ful despite  handicaps  or  obstacles  pre- 
...ented  to  this  great  manager. 

General  Besson  had  an  outstanding 
record  earned  over  the  years  since  his 
graduation  from  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy in  1932  and  the  graduate  school  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology' in  1935. 

General  Besson  was  presented  a  test. 
Our  Nation  committed  troops  In  Viet- 
nam in  support  of  our  Southeast  Asia 
commitments,  A  buildup  of  o^^  indus- 
trial might  with  efficiency  ^^^  dispatch 
was  necessary.  More  importantly,  the 
finished  military  product  had  to  be  de- 
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livered  to  our  soldiers  and  marines  In 
Vietnam  at  a  time  when  there  were  few 
doclts.  roads,  or  transportation  facilities 
tn  this  small  struggllnK  nation 

General  Besson  personally  went  to 
Vietnam  to  confer  with  General  West- 
moreland and  through  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort this  team  delivered  the  best  equip- 
ment to  the  finest  troops  in  the  world. 
the  young  men  of  the  US  Army 

General  Besson  has  performed  an  out- 
standing feat  He  has  streamlined  the 
command  .■^o  that  its  efficiency  is  estab- 
lished and  well  known.  Industrial  coop- 
eration and  relation.s  with  AMC  under 
his  leadership  have  been  excellent  Over 
the  6-vear  period  he  ha.-^  delivered  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  materiel  to  our  troops 
over  the  longest  distances  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  ever  Icnown  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation  He  has  been  a 
dedicated  assistant  to  tho  Commander  in 
Chief  His  out-standinii  efforts  and  work 
have  earned  for  him  the  respect  con- 
fidence, .and  .support  of  the  Members  of 
Co«gres«,He  has  performed  the  task  in 
an  unobtrusive  manner  His  only  desire 
IS  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  soldiers  for 
whom  he  has  a  deep  personal  interest, 
and  to  ensure  their  safe  return  to  their 
loved  ones 

It  is  my  personal  privilege  and  I  am 
sure  the  privilege  of  my  colleakiues.  to 
salute  Gen.  Frank  S  Besson  Jr  and  his 
associates  at  the  U  S  Materiel  Command 
on  this  their  si.xth  birthday  Personally, 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation.  I  wish 
General  Be.sson  a  long  and  continually 
successful  life. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  Record  a  .summary  of  the  important 
programs  of  his  command  during  the 
past  year: 

.-VRUY  M\TERIEL  COMMAND  SHARfENS  LOGISTI- 
CAL Supp<^RT  OF  Combat  Furc  es 
Increasingl  /  effective  logLstlcal  support  of 
combat  forces-  In  the  fleld  characterized  the 
pist  year  s  operHtions  oi  the  US  Armv  Ma- 
tenef  Command  .^MC  ■  ,  which  observes  its 
slx'.h  aniuversarv  on  I  August 

Primary  emph.isls  throughout  AMC's  huge 
netvorfe  of  mur»  than  190  iirsenals  depcts. 
labciratories.  pr.ving  grounds,  prtx-urement 
omi.-es  and  other  facilities  has  been  placed 
upon  providing  the  tlnest  possible  weapons, 
equipment  aiid  other  supplies  to  front  line 
troops  m  Southeast  .\iu»  enough  and  on 
tune 

This  heightened  support  of  the  war  effort 
m  Vietnam  has  been  achie\ed  through  de- 
velopment of  in. proved  we^,ipotis  and  equip- 
ment. e.xpedite<l  produetlMn  and  procure- 
ment .HJid  stretiman.ing  ot  both  the  orga- 
nization and  procedures  of  the  Army's  largest 
logistics  held  command 

Commenting  upon  the  performance  of 
AMC  over  the  pa»t  12  months.  General  Wil- 
liam C  Westmoreland,  newly-appointed 
Chief  ol  staff  of  the  Army   said : 

It  Ls  I  pleasure  to  extend  the  heartiest 
congratulations  md  best  wishes  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Armv  Materiel  Comnxand  .ts  vou 
celebrate  the  6th  anniversary  of  your  service 
to  the  nation 

General  Westmoreland,  who  recently  com- 
pleted four  years  ta  commaiider  of  the  U  S 
.\rmy  m  Vietnam,  added 

•  The  success  of  our  flghtmg  forces  In  Viet- 
nam IS  a  direct  reflection  on  the  .\rmy  Ma- 
teriel Command  s  ability  to  Keep  the  nghting 
men  supplied  with  the  best  aud  most  ad- 
vanced materiel  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mand can  t«Ue  pride  m  its  tine  record  ol 
achievement. 


I  Join  with  all  the  men  .md  ivonieii  >l  the 
United  states  Army  in  saluting  your  accom- 
plishment* and  in  expres.slng  conhdeiue  that 
vou  will  continue  in  the  ^..tne  tr.iUitlon  ol 
excellence   which    you    h^ive   cf't  ibllshvd 

Major  organizational  change  in  the  AMC 
structure  involved  the  eet-iblishment  in  April 
of  a  U  S  Army  Sentinel  Uiglstlcs  Command, 
giving  AMC  a  total  of  nine  major  su!>com- 
mands  The  new  subcommand,  to  be  located 
eventually  In  Huntsvllle  Alabama  will  pro- 
vide logistical  .support  to  tJie  Sentinel  Sys- 
tem, the  Communist  cnmese-orlented  antl- 
b.iiastic  mliisile  system  .ipproved  for  deploy- 
ment la.-t  ye.u: 

.Also  established  early  this  year  was  a  US. 
.Army  Advanced  Materiel  Concepts  Agency  as 
another  step  In  assuring  closer  coordination 
rjetween  .\MC  and  tlif  .Army  Combat  Devel- 
ii:>menls  Command  In  evdlvlng  new  materiel 
OMncepts  and  systems  for  tlie  .^^my  of  the 
future. 

.Announcement  was  also  made  of  the  test- 
ing of  a  new  concept  In  worldwide  logistics 
management  aimed  at  further  improving 
supply  service  to  troops  In  the  tleld  and  at 
reducing  equipment  deadlines  Under  the 
new  concept.  \MC  will  assume  responsibility 
and  acciiunUblllty  at  depot  level  f  ir  selected 
high  dollar  value"  secondary  Items  un  a 
worldwide  basis  In  the  past  each  overseas 
theater  has  been  responsible  and  accountable 
for  all  supply  items  physically  Kx-ated  in  the 
theater  Secondary  items  as  involved  in  this 
new  concept  are  comixments  .md  repair  parts 
used  in  Uie  as-embly  and  maintenance  of 
major  end  items  such  lus  tanks,  aircraft  or 
weapons  systems. 

.\MC  lias  s'epped  up  lis  program  u>  secure 
c  r.ilian  employee  volunteers  for  extended 
overseas  assignments  In  support  of  the  Viet- 
nam effort.  In  addition,  approximately  :}50 
highly  qualified  civilians  served  a.s  members 
of  AMC  qiilclc  reaction  teams  on  temporary 
duty  in  Southeast  .\sla  These  team.s  provide 
.i&sistance  in  meeting  unforeseen  .short-term 
requirements  in  .x)nnectlon  with  ine  supply 
and  maintenance  of  equipment 

Frank  .S  Besson.  Jr  Commanding  General 
of  .\MC  announced  in  Mav  the  establishment 
of  cUi  AMC  award  to  provide  recognition  to 
ail  .\MC  .-ivUian  employees  who  have  com- 
pleted three  months  <jr  more  if  service  in  a 
combat  area.  Recognition  devices  will  be  the 
USAMC  Certitlcate  of  Recognition  and  .i 
lapel  emblem  awarded  m  bronze  for  three 
mont^iB  of  service,  silver  for  six  months,  and 
gold  for  nine  months. 

In  a  personal  message  on  the  occasion  of 
.AMCT!  anniversary  Creneral  Besson  told 
AMCs  more  than  ITS. 000  military  and  civil- 
ian personnel  that  they  may  well  be  proud 
of  .AMC's  increasingly  responsive  logistical 
support  of  our  Modern  .Armv   ' 

•Without  question."  General  Besson 
pomted  out.  "we  have  sutwtantlally  extended 
the  soldier  s  essential  ability  to  'move,  shoot. 
see  and  communicate  " 

Impnjved  Items  -f  riothing  and  equipment 
which  AMC  is  supplying  in  quantity  to  com- 
bat forces  in  Southeast  Asia  Include  poplin 
uniforms,  nylon  re<.'onnalsaance  boaus.  .-uid 
waterproof  wrist  iMmpasses  A  new.  light- 
weight collapsible  intrenching  tool  is  also 
being  provided 

Procurement  "f  the  M-16  rifle  has  been 
stepped  up  with  selection  of  two  additional 
priiductlon  .sources  Additionally,  the  previ- 
ous single  supplier  will  expand  production 
from  30.000  to  50.000  rifles  per  month 

Among  specific  items  developed  recently  by 
.AMC  agencies  with  direct  application  to  Held 
requirements  are 

A  new  variable  body  armor  being  procured 
for  use  in  Vietnam  Ceramic  armor  plate  is 
in.seried  into  front  and  back  vest  pocKets  to 
provide  protection  against  shell  fragments. 
Improve<l  .Aircrew  armor  for  protection  of 
pilou  and  alrcrewmen  against  small  arms  fire 
makes  use  of  ceramic  tiles  curved  to  ht  the 
chest  and  or  back. 


A  collapsible,  fabric  oS-gallon  capacity 
water  drum  to  resupply  potable  water  to 
platoon-size  combat  units  in  Vietnam.  The 
cylindrical  container  can  be  transported 
by  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircralt  A  valve  arrange- 
ment permits  fllllng  ol  canteens  and  other 
containers 

In  its  sixth  year  of  operiitions.  AMC  pro- 
vided more  than  one  billion  pounds  of  high 
explosives  in  support  of  combat  operations 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

.A  contract  was  awari'cd  for  development, 
production  and  follow-on  support  of  the 
Tactical  Fire  Direction  System  iTACFIREi 
with  the  first  system  scheduled  for  tteldlng 
li!  the  1970s  T.ACFIRE  will  be  employed  at 
battalion,  division  and  corps  artillery  levels, 
and  provides  an  autcn.-ited  capability  tor 
processing  of  field  iirilllery  technical  and 
tactical  data 

Advunces  in  implementing  Project  ARMS 
Armv  Master  Data  nie  Reader  Microfilm 
System  I.  involving  trar.smltual  of  supply 
management  data  via  microfilm  to  the  Army 
m  the  field  This  concept  after  Initial  teasl- 
bilitv  testing  in  1967.  has  grown  to  a  current 
distribution  of  400  sets  of  microfilm  data 
being  produced  and  distributed  by  the  AMC 
Catalog  Data  Office  It  .s  anticipated  that 
projected  users  of  microfilmed  data  will  total 
approximately  J.SOO  by  July  1970 

Procurement  and  logistical  support  of 
Army  aircraft  also  has  been  expanded  by 
AMC  In  1962.  the  Army  aviation  Inventory 
.st^-.d  at  5.692  aircraft,  of  which  49<:  were 
rotary  wing  aircraft.  As  of  now.  the  inventory 
comprises  more  than  11.000  aircraft,  includ- 
ing 79':  of  the  rotary  wing  type  Army  air- 
craft flew  1  6  million  hours  in  FY  1962.  while 
in  FY  1968  the  total  flying  hours  reached 
6  7  million,  with  more  than  one-third  of  the 
.iircraft  inventory  operating  under  combat 
conditions. 

Production  .iiul  procurement  of  375  of  the 
.Army's  newest  combat  helicopter  the  Chey- 
enne i.AH  56Ai.  was  authcri?ed  early  In 
January  Designed  as  a  stable  weapons  plat- 
form able  to  take  off  and  land  vertically,  it 
will  Hv  .it  speeds  tip  to  220  knots  First  engi- 
neering 'est  flight  of  the  Cheyenne  was  com- 
pleted in  September  1967 

Newest  version  of  the  Chinook  helicopter. 

the  CH-47C.   was  accepted  for  the  Army   in 

March    Improvements  over  earlier  models  in- 

lude  increased  speed  and  payload  and  longer 

ferry  range. 

.A  production  contract  was  awarded  in 
March  for  the  OH-58A  light  observation  heh- 
copter.  It  will  have  performance  character- 
istics comparable  to  those  of  the  Cayuse 
(OH  6A). 

The  Army  also  formally  accepted  and  de- 
ployed the  .AH-ia  Huey  Cobra,  a  high-speed 
helicopter  gun  ship.  In  Vietnam.  It  has 
proved  its  capability  to  perform  search  and 
target  acquisition,  reconnaissance  by  fire, 
multiple  weapons  fire  support,  and  troop 
helicopter  support.  As  of  May  of  this  year, 
838  AH-ia  heUcopters  had  been  placed  under 
contract. 

.AddlUonal  heavy-Uft  helicopter  support 
has  been  provided  for  combat  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Twenty-one  CH-54A  "Flying 
Crane'  helicopters  have  been  airlifted  to 
Vietnam  In  addition  to  performing  normal 
combat  heavy  lift  support  duties,  the  air- 
craft has  been  credited  ■with  retrieving  more 
than  300  downed  aircraft  since  September 
1965 

Testing  of  the  Army  combat  version  of  an 
Air  Cushion  Vehicle  lACV)  is  underway. 
.AMC.  acting  under  expedited  procurement 
procedures,  modified  a  commercial  ACV  into 
a  military  configuration,  fabricated  three  ve- 
hicles, trained  the  crews,  and  delivered  the 
equipment  to  Vietnam  in  11  months.  The 
.ACV  will  travel  at  speeds  up  to  70  mph  and 
is  capable  of  engaging  the  enemy  with  .50 
caliber  heavy  machine  guns.  7.62  machine 
guns,  and  other  weapons  Vital  components 
and  personnel  are  protected  against  enemy 


fire  up  to  and  Including  .50  caliber  armor- 
•^'^^^l^Lro^  Rec^nnalssance-Scout  Veni 

wXit  lightly-armored,  highly-mobile  ve- 
hlcle  or  use  In  the  scouting  and  reconnals- 
^nce  missions  of  the  armored  cavalry  and 
Bcout  platoons.  It  will  replace  the  M114A1 
in  the  Army  inventory. 

Publicly  exhibited  during  the  P"*  J*?^ 
were  first  prototypes  of  the  Jolntly-develop^ 
n  s  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  Main  Bat- 
Se  -fr^k^d^eavy  Equipment  Transporter^ 
-Uie  tank  capable  of  firing  guided  missiles 
ITlell  a^  conyentlonal  ammunition,  features 
^J^^atest  state-of-the-art  advances  In  fire 
contiorsuspenslon,    armor    protection    and 

"TdrntCa?  uses  were  worked  out  during 
♦h.  r^t  year  for  the  M113  armored  person- 
Z  cl^^^.^Bulldozer  kits  were  develc^ed  and 
tested  and  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  lor 
^a^atlon  Kits,  to  f-*"^-*^  "-^"/.j'^'  ^^^ 
abled  vehicles  and  repair  In  the  field,  are 
also  under  development. 

Plrst     production     models     of     the     new 

Zc^llTndTe^^owTn^derT/st.  ^^s^S.- 
r^'d'^w^'apTn "system,  an  improved  ve«^^^^^ 
of  the  currently  operational  M-«0'  ^^69  either 
missiles  or  conventional  ammunition. 

T^ieidlnB  of  the  newest  addition  to  vnc 
Army's  fleet  of  general  purpose  vehlcles- 
XTl^-ryTterl^  l'*  ton.  4x4  trucks-began 
rja^uar;"  thil  ^ear.  ™s  ne^ehlcle  ha. 
four-wheel  drive,  a  top  speed  of  60  mph,  and 
a  capacity  to  negotiate  SO'"^ grades^ 

Production  of  the  M561  Gama  Goat  l',4  ton 
cafeo  truck  was  ordered  In  June  of  this  year, 
With   the  ftr^t  vehicle  expected  off  the  pro- 
lictlon  line  in  August  1969.  The  six-wheeled 
two-unit   vehicle   has   demonstrated    a   con 
Tderable  improvement  -  off-road  mobility 
The  two  tinits  are  connected  by  »"  articu 
S^  To^nt  Which  permits  them  to  pitch  and 
ron  and  still  maintain  ground  contact  and 
traction  with  all  six  powered  wheels. 
"The  Mobile  Floating  Assault  Bridgejerry 
developed  bv  AMCs  Mobility  Equipment  Re- 
search &  Development  Center  has  been  de- 
Uvered  to  the  Army.  This  versatile  amphib- 
ious  vehicle,  primarily  designed   as  a  ferry 
for    transporting    essential    elements    across 
water  obstSs,  can  link  up  with  like  vehicles 
To  form  a  heavy  duty  bridge  for  river  cross- 

''^Kv^th^e' A^mV-s  smallest  air  defense 
guS  missile  system,  was  deployed  during 
FY  1968  It  has  an  infrared  homing  gvildance 
Intern  Which  tracks  the  heat  exhaust  of 
i^w  m-iniz  enemv  aircraft  and  guides  the 
rfil  to  itrtareet  The  hand  held  missile 
rn^'launcher'Slned    weigh   little    more 

^"ICcces'sfur'development  tests  were  con 
ducted  with  components  of  another  light- 
weight weapon,  the  Dragon  anti-tank  missile 
Ty'tem  which  weighs  about  27  pounds^  De- 
Jtrned  for  high  accuracy  against  both  moving 
and  statTonan-  targets.  It  will  be  ^ar  superior 
m  range,  accuracy,  and  lethality  to  Uie  ant  . 
tank  weapon  it  will  replace,  the  90mm  recou 

^''A-'tSuction  of  new  ground  support  equlp- 
Prociuciion  ^       ^^   missile  system 

ment    for   the   t^ersniu^  ppr<5hlnB 

y.as  contracted  for  during  FY  .968  Pershing 
1  A  involves  a  shift  from  tracked  to  wheeled 
carriers  for  all  components,  including  the 
ereX-launcher.  The  change  was  frompte^ 
bv  the  ArmVs  continuing  quest  for  fMter 
rate  of  fire.  Increased  reliability,  less  malnte- 
nance,  and  lower  over-all  costs. 

A  new  class  of  solid  P'-oP«>l^,^*/„^,'''"^f. 
has  been  developed.  The  new  claES  o  addi 
tives  increases  the  burning  rate  of  solid 
rocket  propellants  to  at  least  three  times  the 
present  rates  and  permits  the  clevelopment 
orrocket  motors  with  shorter  burning  times 
and  with  higher  thrust  Ai„,t(r,cr 

Prototypes  of    the  Forward  Area   -Alerting 


Radar  (PAAR).  a  highly  mobile,  "gbtwelght 
^h  resolution  radar  capable  of   detecting 
aeflal    targets    at    extremely    low    altitudes^ 
have  been  completed  and  tested^  The  FAAR 
is  a  component  of  the  CHAPARRAL/ VULCAN 
Air  Defense  System  being  developed  to  de- 
fend against  fow-altltude  aer^^l   attacks  ^n 
the  forward  battle  zone.  In  =^ddltlon  to  the 
PAAR,    the    system    includes    the    Chaparral 
Lrface-to-alr  guided  missile  ^y^teni  and  the 
Vulcan  20mm  gun.  self-propelled  and  towed_ 
First  production  units  of  the  Chaparral  and 
Vulcan  systems  were  completed  and  delivered 
in  FY  1 968  to  the  Army  for  testing . 

A  new  fully  automatic  mortar  locating 
radar  the  AN/TPQ-28,  is  nearlng  Produc- 
tion It  Is  designed  to  provide  the  operator 
with  an  accurate  first-round  location  of 
hostile  mortar  sites.  . 

TmC  Vhleved  a  significant  Improvemen 
m  multichannel  radio  relay  -o'^^tinlcatlons 
in   FY   1968.   The   medium   capacity    (12/24 
channels)    subsystem,   featuring  pulse   code 
mXlatlon.  wal  delivered  to  the  Arst  users 

m  Vietnam.  An  ^^P^°^f,l"'lZvncil 
AN/PRC-25  manpack  radio,  the  AN/PRC-77, 
was  initially  fielded  In  Southeast  Asia  dur- 

'"ffi^shfpment  of   Army   standard   tacti- 
cal single  sideband  communications  equip- 
ment"? Military  Assistance  Program  ^an^ 
aid  recipients  was  completed  In  FY  1968^  a 
total  of   128  systems  for  Argentina.   Brazil, 
Colombia    and  Peru  comprised  this  project. 
"^I^e  united  States,  United  Kingdom.  Can- 
ada   and  Australia  are   participants  in   the 
\LALLARD   project,    established    during   the 
nasryear  as  a  cooperative  international  pro- 
™  f"  development  and  production  of  a 
Kr  Tactical    trunklng    and    dlstrbutlori 
^^unlcatlons  system  for  field  arm  es  and 
elements  of  other  services.  The  MALLARD 
system  is  Intended  to  be  fielded  in  the  1975- 
77  time  period.  It  will  provide  secure^  digital. 
automatically  switched  communications. 

Announcement  was  made  in  May  of  the 
Army's   latest    night    vision    devices.    TTiou- 
sands  of  the  devices  have  been  supplied  to 
fiem  units,   and   many   are   in   use   now   in 
South  Vietnam.  They  include  the  Individual 
Weanons   Sight,    the    Crew-Served   Weapons 
Sht  and    he  Night  Observation  Device,  a 
o^  Which    employ    "Image    intensification 
technology.  This  new  system   amplifies  the 
dim  glow  of  the  moon,  stars,  or  even  faint 
sk^glow  and  intensifies  it  within  the  target 
arif  oT   the   scope.    A    supplementary   light 
source   is   not  required,   and   therefore,   the 
u^r  does  not  risk  detection  by  an  enemy 
uslne  a  near  infrared  viewer. 

in  Its  third  year,  the  AMC  Zero  Defects 
Pro^ar^.  estabUshed  to  motivate  all  per- 
Tonnei  to  be  more  quality  consciovis  con- 
rmued  to  produce  tangible  result.s.  AMC  em- 
ployees as  of  late  FY  1968,  had  stibmltted 
mo?e  than  4.200  Error  Cause  Removal  (ECR. 
rtlons  and  management  had  approved  and 
applied   more    than   3.300   of   these   sugges- 

"TmC  won  the  Department  of  the  Army 
FY  1967  Award  of  Honor  for  Safety  in  worla- 
^de  competition  with  13  other  ma  or  com- 
mands. It  was  the  second  consecutive  year 
Tnd  the  third  time  in  the  last  five  years  tnat 
AMC  had  won  this  top  award.  During  t  y 
^967  rates  of  accidents,  injuries  and  cost 
were  Irnproved  24-.  despite  an  approximate 
25 -r   increase  in  personnel.  ^     ^T^.r 

in  the  aircraft  safety  field,  efforts  by  AMC 
and  industry  to  solve  the  Post-crash  fire 
problem  have  resulted  in  design  of  a  fuel 
tank  of  superior  strength  to  prevent  rupture 
dtSlng  crashes  in  which  the  crew  would 
s^y-U-e  Stronger  tanks  and  other  safety 
terns  recently  were  Incorporated  into  a  ^  1 
helicopter,  which  has  flown  and  intention 
ally  clashed  in  a  demonstration.  Both  en- 
gine anl  transmission  were  torn  from  their 
Sountlngs    but  no  tanks  were  ruptured. 

in  oi^  competition  ^ith  films  entered  by 
the  nation's  foVemost  Industrial  firms.  AMC 


films   won    important   ^^:^^^\^''''^'^'  '^ 
dustn-.l     Management     Society     during     FY 

^^U  S  Armv  Missile  Command  won  first  place 
-or  its  film'.    -The  Standardization  Concept^ 

n  the  management  techniques  category;  the 
US  Armv  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
.ISO  tooT  first  place  for  "Quick  Change  Ar- 
"tistrv'      in   the   methods   improvement   cate- 

'orv  ^.nd  Headquarters  AMC  won  third  place 
\n  the  management  n^°tlvatlon  category-^for 
•cost     Reduction     is     a     Money     Splendid 

™Um  producers  were  Redst.me  Arsenal  Pic- 
torial DWislon.  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
Photographic  Laboratory,  and  the  Army  Plc- 

^^'.en'ew  Tandem  Van  de  Graaff  accelerator 
•a  the  Nuclear  Defense  Laboratory.  Edgew-ood 
Arsenaf  Md.,  is  scheduled  to  beein  operation 
fn  the  'aU  of  this  year.  This  unique  research 
■^  Will  provide  the  Army  with  the  capabnlty 
to  obtain  precise  information  from  basic 
rese^ch  in'l.uclear  effects  for  incorporation 
into  Armv  materiel  designs, 

A  smoke  Gener.'.tmg  Subsystem,  Helicop- 
ter XM52  was  deyelo,>ed  and  is  currently  in 
"v.t^  production.  Atomized  fog  olMs  pro- 
jected into  the  exhaust  of  the  ""-If  J^^" 
;.onTpr  turbine  engine  to  generate  airborne 
.moke  .screens.  A  number  of  the  subsystems 
have  been  put  into  use  m  Vietnam. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr  HosMER  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taft)'  for  5  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  *   „f  lurr 

Mr  RoBisoN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Taft)  for  20  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and    extend    his    remarks    and    include 

extraneous  matter.  ,„^oTr-  to 

Mr.  RANDALt,  for  15  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

^°Mr  GROSS  and  to  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Blatnik.  and  Mr. 
JONES  of  Alabama  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
EDMONDSON)  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  3710,  today. 

Mr  POLLOCK  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  prior  to  the  Findley  amendment 

°"Mr^OLJEN  to  extend  his  remarks  prior 
to  the  vote  on  the  Smith  amendment  to 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 

,The  following  Members   (at  the  le 
quest  of  Mr.  Tafd    and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  ZWACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  STAFFORD. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
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Shriver 

Brows  r)f  Ohio 

Harrison  in  two  instances. 

Don  H  Clausen 

Bob  Wilson 

A=;hbrook  in  two  instances. 

Miller  of  Ohio. 

Derwinski  in  four  IrLStances. 
^.e   follow;:ie   Mrmtx-rs     at   the  re- 

of  Mr    J  iNES  .if  Nirth  Carolina! 
o  include  •extraneous  matter;  ' 

RvAN  in  four  lixstances. 

Patten  m  two  instances. 

Dent  in  four  instances. 

rX).v 

CuAR!  Es  H  Wilson 

CORMAN 

Long    oi    Mar^'land    in    four   in- 


S  3418  An  ^c^  to  auUionze  appr<iprl.itu>t\s 
for  the  flscal  v«»n  1970  And  1^<7I  for  the  xin- 
structlon  of  certain  niKhw.iya  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
for  other  purpose*,   and 

S  3679  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19.  1968  (Public  Law  I'll    '>0'h  Cong  ). 


Ottinger  in  two  Instances. 
Waldie 

TiERNfN 

Lecget  r  in  two  Instances. 

BlNOHAM 

Ten/er  ;n  five  instances 

FitASER  m  two  instances 

WwLEF  In  two  Instances 

Pepper 

Culver 

Blatnik  In  f.vp  instances 

OoN'/ALEz  in  three  instances. 

Pa: MAN  ;n  three  Instances 

Moss 

Si  heuer  In  two  instan.'t's 

Hagan  in  two  instances. 

Carey 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows; 

S  698.  An  act  to  achieve  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordln  I'.ion  of  activities 
amoni?  the  levels  of  government  in  order  to 
Improve  the  :>peration  of  our  federal  system 
in  an  increasingly  complex  .wciety.  to  im- 
prove ••'".e  adrilnistration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States  tc  provide  for  periodic  congres- 
sional review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid,  to 
permit  provision  of  reimbursable  technical 
services  to  State  and  local  government,  to 
establish  coordinated  intergovernmental 
policy  and  administration  of  development 
assistance  programs,  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition, use  and  disposition  of  land  within 
urban  areas  by  Federal  agencies  in  con- 
formity With  local  government  programs,  to 
establish  a  uniform  relocation  assistance 
policy,  to  establah  a  uniform  land  acquisi- 
tion policy  for  Federal  and  federally  aided 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  the 
Committee  on  O  vtT-.nie.T  Operations 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr  FRIEDEL,  froir.  the  Committee  on 
House  Adminutration.  reported  that 
that  committee  had  exair.ined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowins;  title,  which  was  thereupon 
^li;ned  by  the  Speaker: 

H  K  3U6  .\.n  .i-'t  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary oi  Corumerce  to  make  a  study  to  de- 
termine the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  increased  use  of  the  metric  system  m  the 
United  States 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  ei  rolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles; 


ADJOURN'MENT 

Mr  JONF^  of  Njcth  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  i  i,  acc-irdiniily 
fat  7  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p  m  '  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad.iourned 
until  tomorrow.  Thursday.  August  1. 
1%8.  at  12  o'cl,jck  n  vm 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC 

Under  clause  J  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows; 

2098  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretarv 
of  Defense  i  Installations  and  Logistics' 
transmitting  :i  report  on  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  from  small  and  othc-r 
business  firms  for  July  1967  May  1968  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  lOidt  of 
the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

2099  A  letter  from  'he  Seire'arv  of  Hctlth 
Education  and  Welfare  transmitting  he 
17th  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  or 
Education  on  the  .idmmistratlon  of  PublU- 
Laws  874  and  815.  aist  Cnnrcss  as  amended 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30  1967 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  301 
(Ci  of  Public  L.iW  874  and  subsection  12.  c. 
of  P\ibllc  IjLV/  815.  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

2100-  A  letter  irom  the  Dlrecuir,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  copies  of  the  report 
of  negotiated  sales  contracts  made  under 
Public  Law  87  68!>  for  disposal  of  materials 
during  the  fjerlod  Januarv  1  through  June 
30.  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provision.-!  of  78 
Stat  588:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

2101  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  tran.s- 
mitting  a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of 
pending  applications  .ind  hearing  cases  in 
the  CommLsslon  as  of  June  30.  1968.  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  sectum  .Siei  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  as  amended  July  16.  1952 
by  Public  Law  554;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  ciau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows; 

Mr  HEBERT  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices 3  3865  .An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
National  Ou.ird  tethnlclan.s  ind  for  othi-r 
purposes  (Rept  No  1823 1  Referred  Ui  -he 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr  HOLLAND  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  H  R  2567  .\  bill  to  promote  health 
and  safetv  In  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction industry  in  all  Federal  and  fed- 
erally financed  or  federailv  as.slsted  con- 
structed projectji.  with  amemiment  •  Rept 
No  18241  Referre<l  to  'he  Committee  of  'he 
Whole  Hou.se  on   the  State  of   the  Union 

Mr  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  Committee 
on  Ways  and  .Means  H  R  1.5003  A  hill  to 
amend  Item  802  30.  tarlfT  schedules  of  the 
United  Stales,  so  as  to  prevent   payment  of 


multiple  customs  duties  by  US  owiipr>=  of 
racehorses  purchn.sed  outside  of  the  Uiilt''<l 
States;  with  amendment  i  Rept  No  1825  >. 
Referred  to  the  Coniinltiet'  of  the  Wli^  le 
House  on  the  State  o!  the  Union 

Mr  PO.AOE  C<>iiim;ttee  of  conft-reiire 
HR  1.'>7S>4  An  .ict  to  provide  for  US  stand- 
ards 111(1  a  national  insjMTtion  system  lor 
grain  .iiid  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
1827  I     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  POAGE  Committee  of  conference  S 
3638  .An  act  to  extend  for  3  years  the  ;iu- 
thorlly  of  the  Secretitry  of  Aerlculturt'  to 
make  indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmfrs 
for  milk  requlretl  to  be  withheld  from  com- 
mercUil  n\arkets  beciiuse  it  contains  residues 
i.f  chemlc.ils  registered  .md  approved  tor  o.se 
by  the  Federal  Go\ernineiU  .Rept  No  18281. 
Ordered  to  b*"  printed 

Mr   McMillan  ■   C'mmlttee  of  oonfe'ence, 

H  R    16361    .An  net    to  provide  .iddltlonal  re\ - 

.-nue   for  the   District  of   Columbia,  and   for 

■  ther  purposes   (Rept    No.  1829).  Ordered  to 

be  printed 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York:  Commlt'ee  of 
■.iiterenre  HR  17522  An  act  making  .ip- 
;jropr!.itlon.s  f.-r  the  Departments  oi  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce  the  Judiciary  .md 
related  itgencles  fcir  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30  1969.  .^nd  for  other  purposes  aiept. 
No    1830)     Ordered   ui  be  printed. 

Mr  W.vrrs  Committee  on  Ways  und 
Means  H  R  16552  A  bill  to  amend  the  tarlfT 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  tarlfT  chissincatlon  of  invert  or  lilRh- 
t««8t  molasses,  and  for  other  purposee;  with 
amendment  i  Rept  No  1831  i  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  t-he  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  MIIJ^:  Committee  on  Ways  .nd 
Means  HR  18985  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rev- 
enue .md  K.xpendlturc  Control  Act  of  1968. 
to  provide  a  pool  of  14  000  additional  .ip- 
pomtmentA  which  may  t>e  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  emplovee  relUngs  of  section  IZOl 
of  that  act  (Rept  No  1832 1  Re'erred  to 
the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  BOI-AND  C.jmmittee  of  conference. 
HH  181H8  An  .ict  :naking  .ipproprlatlons  for 
the  Department  of  Tran.sport.\tlon  for  the 
flscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969  and  lor 
other  purposes  i  Rept  No  1833 1  Ordered  to 
be  printed 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
coininut4t-.>  were  delivered  to  the  C'eik 
for  priiuiiit;  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  .ts  toUows: 

Mr  POAOE  Committee  of  Conference. 
H  H  10864  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  m 
■?.Uine  County  Ark  .  'o  tlie  Dierks  For- 
ests Inc  and  for  other  purposes  Rept  No. 
1826)     Ordere<i  'o  (>e  printed 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  4  of   rule  XXII.   public 
bills  and  re.solution.s  were  introduced  and 
.--everally  refnrcd  as  follows: 
Bv    Mr     BUCHANAN 

H  R.  lyl04,  A  bill  'o  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  •!  Agriculture  to  quitclaim 
retain  rights  in  a  certain  tract  of  land  to 
the  Board  of  Education  of  Jefferson  County. 
Ala.,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Bv    Mr     DENT 

H  R,  19105  A  hill  to  establish  the  titiantltv 
of  unprocessed  timber  from  certain  Federal 
lands  which  mav  tie  sold  for  export  during 
the  calendar  vears  1968  through  1972.  to  the 
Committee  n  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 
By  Mr    FEIOHAN: 

H  R.    19U>6     A   hill    'o  :imend   the   Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   restore   the   pro- 


committee  on  Ways  a^^^  Means 

Bv    Mr    GERALD   R     FORD. 
HR    19107    A  bill  to  prohibit  officers  and 
"  ,  f  ,i,p  Ignited  States  from  dumping 

Bv   Mr     HAMILTON:  _    ..     _ 

HR    191^9    A  bin  to  .mend  the  Urjlform 

-r/mP  Act  in  order  to  allow  an  option  In  the 

rr.tlono"  advanced  time  Incemln  cases; 

t(,  the  committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

"""hr'^IO  a  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  in  order  to  restra  n  the 
rn'rcement  of  certain  P-vlslons  of  -cj, 
act  in  States  situated  in  more  than  one 
standard  time  .one;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

BvMr  MATHIASof  Mnrvlmd 
HR  iVlll  A  bill  to  set  forth  a  congres- 
sional st'atement  on  a  national  educational 
nMlrv  and  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Healtn, 
Fducatlon  and  Welfare  to  initiate  a  compre- 
hens  le  studv  on  the  formulation  of  a  plan 
to"mplement  such  policy;  to  the  Committee 

"'^h'r  191 12"  A^ni'^o  Require  a  special  re- 
rJ^r  u/the  Congress  bv  the  President  on  the 
^ent  status  Of  research  and  application 
?^hnlques  in  the  field  of  weather  modmc^- 
Hon  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com 
mm*e  on  mter^ta^t^^^nd  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR^gm'  rblU  to'  amend  title  10  of  the 
TTn^t^  States  code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment oT  a  mernber  Of  an  armed  force  to  com- 
^u  area  dtity  If  any  of  certain  re^atv-es  oT 
such  member  dies.  Is  captured.  Is  mlssmg  in 
Si^  or  IS  totallv  disabled  as  a  result  of 
'^r^e  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam:  to 
the  committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Bv  Mr    ROY'BAL: 

H  R  19 U 4    A  bill  to  amend  section  592  of 

Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr    SCHERLE: 
H  R  19115    A  bill  to  establish  the  Commls- 
slo^   for    the    improvement   of    Government 
Management  and  Organization:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 

HRTgne'f  bSl  to  prohibit  the  impc^l- 
tlon  bv  the  States  of  unreasonable  restralntB 
u^n  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  and  for 
otC  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR^Ln  r  muTo  provide  that  Federal 
savi.  gs  md'loan  associations  shall  give  no- 
Mre  in  wrltme  to  shareholders  of  their  annual 
mee  InRB  and  to  facilitate  the  solicitation  oj 
Jlo^es  bv  shareholders  -^^^^'^  ^'l''^ll°^, 
-i^^  f^rrbUWoTo'^rerfrS 

Insular  Affairs 

Bv  Mr.  WHALLEY  : 
H  R  19119  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
th?  need  for  Increased  expenditures  for  pub- 
n n  vvor ks  In  -^mailer  urban  areas  as  a  means 
of  re^e^lng  th^  migratorv  trend  toward  large 
mJtro'pom'ar!    are.'    to   the   Committee    on 

''"hR  19120" a  hill  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
th?1aw    prohibiting    the    '-tr«*-^  °^^^° 
manufacture    Tor    introduction,    of    swltcn 


blade   knives   Into   Interstate   commerce,    to 
the   committee   on   Interstate   and   Foreign 

^"'"'"'BTMr.BROYHILL  Of  Virginia: 

HR  19121  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  01 
the  social  security  Act  to  make  it  clear  that 
fpefson  .^  quaimJd  to  provide  services  under 
the  medical  assistance  program  if  he  is 
licensed  by  the  SUte  where  the  services  are 
perforr^ed!  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR^gm  A°blll  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
Un"^d  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  asMgn- 
ment  of  a  member  of  an  armed  lo^^'^  " 
Combat  area  duty  if  certain  re  atives  of  such 
member  died  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
PorTes    in    Vietnam:    to    the    Comm.:  ee    on 

'"''"'^TMf  EDMONDSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
^STEED,     Mr      BELCHER,     Mr.     Kastkn- 
MEIER.  and  Mr  Matsitnaga)  : 
H  R  19123.  A  bill  to  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  certain   Joint   newspaper  operat- 
ing arrangements:   to  the  committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr  FINDLEY  : 
H.R.  19124:  A  bill  to  provide  ''"^''ntives  or 
the  establishment  of  new  or  expai^dert  ob- 
nr^ucing  industrial  and  commercial  estab- 
fishr^entf  in  rural  areas:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means 

BvMr  GOODLING 
HH  19125    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  certain 
clv^fan    J^rsonnel    employed    by    the    Navy 
Department,  for  expenses   incurred   incident 
to  temporary  dutv   performed   at  the  Na^v 
Yard.ThUadllphia.  Pa  .  In  1942;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BvMr.  JACOBS: 
HR  19126    A  bni   to  amend   the   Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  so  as  to  permit  indi- 
fiduair  retiring  thereunder  to  receive     he 
annuities  while  serving  as  an  elected  public 
official:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

BvMr.KUPFERMAN: 
WR    19127    A  bill  to  provide  that  the  title 
of^he  office  of'^ Architect  of  the  Capitol  shall 
be  Changed  to  •■Superintendent  of  the  Cap^o 
Building  and  Grounds":    to  the  Committee 
on  Ptibllc  Works. 

Bv  Mr.  KYROS:  ^  j     „, 

HR   19128    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Av?aUon   Act   of    1958    to   authorize   reduced 
fate    transportation    ^^    -rtain    add  tlon 
nersons   on    a    space-available   basis,    to    .ne 
So^lttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

merce. 

Bv  Mr.  MCMILLAN: 

HR  19129  A  bin  to  establish  the  quantity 
of  unprocessed  timber  from  certain  Federal 
°ands  Which  may  be  sold  for  «Port  during 
the  calendar  years  1968  through  19^2.  to  the 
Con^lttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

HR  19130  A  bill  to  encourage  and  ..id 
thf ?e^?lllzation  of  rural  America,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  %Vays 

and  Means.  ,,.,„ic,- 

Bv  Mr  ROONEY  of  PennsyUan.a. 
H.R.l'9131.A  bin  to  establish  'he  quan- 
titv  of  unprocessed  timber  '^°^^.%^'''J;^;, 
eral  lands  which  may  be  sold  for  export 
during  the  calendar  years  1968  through  972^ 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  .md  ln.sular 
Affairs. 

BvMr.  ROYBAL:  ..„,^„nf 

HR   19132    A   bill    to   create   a   catalog   of 

Federal'  ^stance  programs,   --d   for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Comnvttee  on  Government 

°^H^R^°9T33.  a   bill    to    establish    the    com- 
mission   for    the    improvement    of    G°;ern 
ment  Management  and  Organization:  to  .he 
Comml Uee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey. 
HR  1I134    A  bin  to  amend  title  10  of  the 


such  member  dies,  is  cnptured.  is  missing  in 

action    or  is  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of 

serv°ce  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam:   to 

the   committee  on   Armed   Services. 

Bv  Mr    TENZER: 

HR    19135    A     bill     to     assure     to     every 

Amerce  n  I    fun    opportunity    to   have   ad- 

ir-,-^rpi^p?^^'^--'"^-- 

Education  and  Labor. 

Bv  Mr    UDALL  ifor  himself.  Mr    Dt  l- 
Ut     Mr     HANi-KV,    Mr.    W.aldie.    Mr 
WiiLiAM  D   FORD.  Mr   H.^MILION,  Mr. 
CoRDFTT    Mr.   JOHN-SON    '  f   Ponnsyl- 
V    ui.*    Mr   BVTTON.  and  Mr   Rvppe)^ 
H  R   10136    A  bill  to  ixmend  title  5.  Un  ted 
states  code    to  provide  for  the  pa v ment  of 
r  4rtlme     ml  st.idbv  pay  to  certain  person- 
reremjioyed   in  the  Dep-^rUnent  of  Trans- 
,,<.rtatl..n:    to  the  C...mnuttee  on  Post  omce 
and  Civil  Service 

H  J  Res^[43T^mt  resolution  authorizing 

tJpresdent  to  proclaim  -^""  ">•  AHe'eiTnce 
ncludlng  August  15  as  National  Aegance 
Week:  tn  'he  Committee  on  the  Judic.ry. 

Bv  Mr    RIEGLK  .       , 

HJ  R»s  1432  Jrai.t  resolution  directm^t 
the  secretarv  of  Labor  to  make  recommen- 
d:;i^s  ^  congress  to  -crease  cmr...vnient 
r.nDcrtuniO'  lor  vcung  people  and  the  iianoi 
cTpp^  tothe  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Undr-r  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  re.<^olutions  vverelntroducea  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

i^v  Mr     ADAMS ' 

H  R   13137    A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  R.fea!  J 

L.m  rc;^-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud.ciarx. 

Rv  Mr    BURTON  of  California- 

HnTcnH     ^   bVn    lor   the   relief   of   Quan 

w"  n  ChS  -.-o  the  committee  on  the  Judi- 

'*  h'r  1913Q  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  King  Tal 
Cheng     also   tnio.-n   as  Yle  Cheng,:    to   the 

"Tr  ^1^40'V'^lf '^rth^  relief  .f  MaHe 
PazGomez  aL  known  as  Tit..  Gomez):  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judici.ary-^^ 

HR   iQUl     A   bill   for  the  relief  of  ^ui.b 
Kifo    to  th^ committee  on  the  J-.dlclary. 

HR  19142  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonmo 
L^co  t^  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Tr  19143,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Norma  M. 
,  =■  ,^  the  Committee  ^n  the  Judiciary. 
"^"h  R  9144  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
^    Magno     also  known  as  Frr3nk  Magno,;  to 

■^^^rmirA  CnMor  thf  Sie7of  Edmond 

Sae  Nee    t^  the  Committee  on  t^e  -nidlc^ary^ 

HR  19146    A   bin    for   the   relief   of   Maria 

isaufa    Russo!^  to    the    Committee    on    the 

'"hr'i9147    a    bill    for    the    relief    of     All 
Mohammad     T.abatabaian-Kashanl:     to     the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HP   m'sfiS'^^^e  relief  Of  Hanne 

M<^,^..    Alwar.:    to    the    Committee    on    the 

'"h'p''i9H9    a  bill  for  -he  relief  of  St.-.nislaw 
Lioka'.  t o-.he  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
Bv  Mr  DOW  ^ 

HR  19150  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
c  neeri  D  Anna,  and  her  children.  Luciano 
C.iloeera  ^  •^""".  „^„,„,,.„p  ,,.i  -he  Juoi- 
and  Luciana:  to  the  Comini.tee 

riarv 

BvMr   FARBSTEIN-  ,  ,    ,,p  t 

HR  iqiM  A  bi;.  for  the  rehef  of  I-.i.  e  I 
n^o^to   the   committee   on   the   J^f'^«^> 

HP  19152  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfred 
.h^loo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

„R?.,53rbni  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
f^a^^esca'como    and    daughter    Sebastlana 
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Como     to   the   Committee  on   the  Jtidlclarv 

H  R  19154  A  bill  for  the  relief  rvf  OlMseppe 
Marclante;  tri  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcarv 

H  R  19156  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Orlando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judkiary 

HR  19156  A  bill  for  "he  relief  of  Joa 
Mendes  Robalo.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R   19157    A   bill   for  the   relief   of  Savlno 
Tota.    to   the   Committee    on    the   Judiciary 
By  Mr    HORTON 

H  R  19158  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppl 
I^.orlca:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  19159  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
and  Ann*  Quell;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R   19160    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlos 
Toglaa:   to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    IRWIN 

HR  19181  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
nona  A  Galamboa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv   Mr    KUPFERAIAN; 

H  R.  19162  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Reto 
Badrutt:  to  the  Committee  on  'he  Judlclarv 

H  R  19163  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  JulU 
DeBlerre:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  19164  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
LeUany-  Fernandes  Lelte.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  JTidlclary 


H  R    19165    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Estrella 
Ting,   'o  the  Committee  on  Ihe  Judiciary 
Hv  Mr   McCORMACK 

H  R  '.9166  A  t>ill  ror  the  relief  of  Olusep- 
plna  Oennaro.  to  the  Convmlttee  ',n  the 
Judlclarv 

By  Mr   NHKISH 

H  R  19167  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
PasquaUna  T  Colavlta  and  her  two  minor 
children.  Anna  Assunta  Colavlta  ,ind  Donato 
Anton'.o  Colavlta.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR   19168    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  .Angelo 
Luongo    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   MOORE; 

HR.  19169  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Fernandez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr   MURPHY  of  New  York 

HR.  19170    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  MJchele 
Derosa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HR  19171  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  MamlKon 
M.  Garabedlon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

H  R.  19172  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Cara*ao  de  Jesus  Noguelra;  to  the  Committee 
iin  the  Judlclarv 

HR     19173    A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Jesus 


Cabrera  Yap:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlclarv 

Bv  Mr    POLANCO-ABRET : 
HR   19174    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Al- 
berto Cura  Marbes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

Bv  Mr    REINECKE 
H  R   19175    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
Gonzales-Solana;    ui   the  Committee  on   the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York; 
H  R   19176  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Rafael 
Pappa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H  R   19177   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppa 
Dugo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   ROYBAL 
HR   19178     A   bin    for   the    relief   of    Kook 
Myung;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H  B   19179    A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Robert 
W    Barrle   and   Marguerite  J    Barrle;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VANIK : 
H  R  19180    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllagroa 
C.  Flores:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  WALDIE; 
HR  19181    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michelle 
Marie  Dethurens;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  am  ,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

The  Chapiair.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D .  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Father  of  our  spirits.  Thou  hast  or- 
dained that,  not  in  cushiont-d  :^ats  of 
.safety,  but  in  daneer  and  .stern  conflict. 
shall  we  find  our  strength  and  our  tri- 
umph. Away  from  Thee,  life  is  vain.  For- 
bid that  fr-^ntins?  a  day  such  as  thi.s. 
freighted  vith  .sobering  and  solemn  sig- 
nificance for  the  long  years  that  stretch 
ahead,  we  should  meet  titanic  issues  with 
tiny  conceptions  and  petty  patterns 

In  this  dear  land  of  our  love  and  pray- 
er may  we  close  our  national  ranks  m  a 
new  unity,  as  powers  without  pity  or 
conscience  .seek  to  destroy  in  all  the  earth 
the  birthright  of  our  liberty  of  worship 
and  speech  and  the  .sanctity  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  their  ministry  of  public  affairs,  send 
.orth  Thy  .servants  here  to  their  work 
today  and  in  the  crucial  days  ahead,  say- 
ing of  Thee,  as  Thy  .-ervants  have  said 
across  all  the  changing  centuries,  He 
restoreth  my  soul." 

We  ask  it  m  the  dear  Redeemer  .s  name. 
Amen. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  Is  there 
morning  business'' 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  sug- 
gest the   absence   of   a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scnided 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr. 
Lausche  m  the  chain  Without  objec- 
tion. It  is  so  ordered 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT.   1968 


.MODIUCATION 


OF     l-N*NIMOi;s-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


THE  JOLTINAL 

Mr  MANSFIEXD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unainmous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day   July  30    1968.  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


Mr   MANSFIELD 

unanimous  con.sent 
nicahty  wh-ch  has 
mane  amendments 
imanimous-consent 
yesterday 

The  PRESIDING 
objection^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL  No 

The  PRESIDING 

objection,  :l  :s  -o  ni 


Mr  President.  I  ask 

,  because  of  a  tech- 

ansen.  that  nonger- 

be   included   in   the 

request  granted  on 

OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection 

OFFICER    Without 
dertxi 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINF^S 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


THE  DISOHACEFUL  TRIAL  AND 
CO.NVIcnON  OF  TRUONG  DINH 
DZU 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President. 
la.st  SeptembtM-  during  the  course  of  the 
procedure  tmploytd  for  .selecting  the 
President  of  South  Vietnam,  a  lawyer 
seeking  that  offlce  Truong  D.nh  Dzu.  ad- 
vocated talking  [leace  "with  .some  of  the 
nationalists  m  the  National  Liberation 
Front  " 


It  is  sad  indeed  to  find  that  the  Gov- 
ernment the  United  States  continues  to 
support  in  South  Vietnam  has  now  seen 
fit  to  .stage  a  1  hour  and  25  minute  court 
martial  of  Dzu. 

.Apparently,  the  crime  of  this  man,  who 
received  the  .second  highest  number  of 
votes  in  the  election  we  first  advertised — 
m  effect,  then  suj^ervised — and  later 
broxdcast  as  proof  of  the  basic  democracy 
of  the  SaiiJon  government,  was  that  he, 
D/u.  was  not  sufficiently  anti-Commu- 
riist 

Tills  was  "proven"  by  his  expressing 
the  belief  that  his  Government  should 
talk  !)eace  with  the  nationali.st  members 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Withm  hours  of  this  court  martial. 
Dzu  began  his  sentence  of  5  years  at 
hard  labor,  apparently  not  even  allowed 
the  ri2ht  to  appeal. 

Punishment  by  any  government  of  an 
in.dividual  for  expres.sins  his  thoughts 
and  b<>lieJ  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
democratic  concept  Parenthetically,  I 
might  also  note  that  the  views  Mr  Dzu 
expre.ssed  are  shared  by  a  great  many 
South  Vietnamese  and  a  yreat  many 
Americans  Fortunately,  over  here  no- 
body has  Ijeen  jailed  for  expres.sin2  them 

Based  on  this  incredible  development, 
one  now  has  the  riL^ht  to  ask.  "What 
kind  o^  Saigon  government  is  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  .sendinc 
out  600.000  voung  Americans  to  fight  and 
die  for'' 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  S\'MINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  that  this  matter  has  again  been 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  5- 
year  .sentence  meted  out  to  Truong  Dinh 
Dzu,  at  the  same  time.  Nguyen  Truong 
Con,  a  student  editor,  was  given  the  same 
kind  of  sentence  for  expressing  the  same 
kind  of  views. 


I  would  point  out.  further,  that  some 
days  ago  10  other  South  Vietnamese 
TIA  tried  in  absentia  and  sentenced  to 
Seath  because  they  advocated  somewhat 

^'l^Sfdrwhat  would  happen  here  in 
this  country  if  candidates  were  tried  In 
hat  manne'r  for  expressing  views  which 
thev  brought  before  the  people  and  on 
which  the  people  expressed  an  opinion^ 
I  believe  it  Is  well  to  point  out  that 
Truong  Dinh  Dzu  was  the  second  can- 
didate  last  September  in  South  Viet- 
nam, so  far  as  the  vote  was  concemed. 
He  polled  a  total  of  approximately  800  - 
000  votes,  which  indicates  that  f  sizable 
element  of  the  population  of  SoutJi  ^net- 
nam  allowed  to  vote  was  in  accord  with 
the  views  expressed  by  him  at  that  time, 
some  Members  of  this  body  have  made 
proposals    similar   to   those   of   Truong 
Dinh  Dzu  with  respect  to  the  possibUity 
of  Saigon  and  the  NLF,  the  Politlc^l/J^f^ 
of  the  Vietcong,  getting  together.  After 
all    thev  all  are  South  Vietnamese.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  a  settlement  of  tlus 
barbaric  and  brutal  war  m  which  we 
are  engaged,  it  would  be  my  very  strong 
belief  that,  in  addition  to  the  talks— not 
negotiations,    because    they    have    not 
reached  that  stage-now  gotag  on  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
nam, in  Paris,  there  may  have  to  be 
along  parallel  lines,  in  my  opinion,  tal^ 
betw-een    a   broadened    Saigon    govern- 
ment and  the  NLF.  the  political  arm  of 

'^L^VSnce  to  the  800.000  votes  re- 
ceived by  Truong  Dinh  Dzu  in  last  Sep- 
tember's election  and  the  many  more 
votes  received  by  the  present  President 
of  south  Vietnam,  President  Thieu.  in 
that  election,  the  Neutralists,  as  the 
French  refer  to  them,  were  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote  because  evidently 
they  had  expressed  a  preference  for 
neither  side.  , 

So  I  would  hope,  on  the  basis  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Se^^f  ^.//^^ 
Missouri   iMr.   Symington]   the  distln- 
guilhed  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Young!  . 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
IMr.    HARTKEl.    and    others,    that    this 
would  not  be  the  end  of  the  matter.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  viable  and  strengthened 
South  Vietname.se  Government  this  is  the 
wrong  wav  to  operate,  this  is  the  wrong 
wav  to  keep  the  process  of  democracy. 
and  this  is  one  way  in  which  to  msure 
that  opposition,  to  a  greater  and  more 
drastic  degree,  will  be  initiated  against 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  having 
called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 

Senate.  ,    ^,      „. . 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  ab  e 
majority  leader.  It  seemed  a  sorry  devel- 
opment when  I  first  read  of  it  and  my 
interest  was  further  stimulated  by  the 
remarks  which  he.  as  well  a^  the  distin- 
auTshed  senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YouNcl . 
made  the  other  day. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  i^st  one  more 
reason  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  are  now  spending  S2.5  bU- 
fion  a  month  in  this  Vietnam  operation 
to  give  full  consideration  as  to  J ust  what 
it  is  we  are  trying  to  do  out  there.  If  this 
development  is  characteristic  of  the 
South  Vietnam  Government  we  are  hold- 


ing up.  whbt  can  be  a  definition  of  vie 
tory'  What  do  we  win  if  we  win? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   SYMINGTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr   YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President   I 
commend  and  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  fine  statement  In 
thaT  connection.  I  call  attention    o  the 
act  that,  as  the  Senator  said   notwith- 
standing that  the  right  to  vote  in  that 
September  election  was  refused  to  thou- 
s^,?ds  of  Buddhists,  and  refused  also  to 
so-called  neutralists,  those  m  the  White 
House  repeatedly  spoke  of  one  man^one 
vote  in  regard  to  that  election.  Tlie  facts 
a?e  that  ?n  that  September  election  in 
l^uth  Vietnam  last  year   the  soldiers  of 
the  so-called  friendly   forces  of   South 
V^etn^n?    who   do   very    little   fighting. 
vS^n  their  units  at  their  bases  under 
the  supervision  of  their  officers,  and^  in 
addition,  they  voted  in  their  hamlets  and 
villages.  So.  they  cast  two  votes. 

Notwithstanding  that.  Mr.  Dzu^  who 
is  a  leading  lawyer  in  Saigon  and  has 
never  been  suspected  of  having  been  a 
Smmunist.  received  the  .second  largest 
vote  cast  As  the  distinguished  majority 
Lader  said.   800.000   South  Vietnamese 
^.^fe^'for   'him.    ^et.  this    leader    who 
earned  a  fine  reputation,  and  ^^ho  has 
a  wife  and  children,  was  summarily  taken 
from  Ws  family  and  thrown  into  jail  by 
aTangaroo    c'ourt    on    a    trump^-uP 
charge    He  is  now  in  prison.  Unfortu- 
nately we  in  America  are  supportmg  that 
Srt    of    dictatorial    police    regime    in 

^^M^SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
foi   his  constructive  contribution  again 

this  morning.  ,. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ai.  eai_ 
torial  entitled  "For  Favoring  Peace,  o 
Years-  that  appeared  m  the  St^>?"^; 
Post-Dispatch  of  July  29.  be  prmted  at 
this  point  in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

For  Favoring  Peace.  5  Years 

that   It   is    impossible    to    taKe    me 

'tScTsm^"'dSlv  warrar.t3ci  when  one 
.ealizTs  that  what  the  ™eu  government  s 
Claimed  to  be  l^l\^fr^f:;,,tXT^eri. 

^»v,=r  ^nrial    changes  that  might  gUe  u 
iourse.  representative  at  all. 


The   point    is    emphasized    by    the   recent 
trlTand    sentencing  of   Truong   Dinh    Dzu 
^hn  rm   second   to   President   Thleu   in   last 
vears    ele  tion    A  military   court  threw  Dzu 
nto  prison   jor   live   years-for  what   crime? 
For  advocating,  in  interviews  with  reporters, 
peace    talks    with    the    National    Liberation 
^ont    looking    toward    a    coalition    go^'e^n- 
ment   There  was  no  allegatioii  ^^at  Dzu  had 
overtly    conspired    to    overthrow-    the   Thleu 
Government     he    had    merely    advocated    an 
end  olThe  war  through  a  political  settlement 
mvomiig    reconciliation    with    the    Commu- 
nists  and   the    acceptance   of    neutrality    for 

"°r\o™rnt  Which  dares  n.,t  tolerate 
discuss" on  of  a  passible  political  settlement 
o  the  war  is  not,  we  would  say.  --epresenta- 
uve  of  the  south  Vietnamese  people^  And 
o  long  a^  American  power  props  that  gov- 
«nment  up,  we  cannot  expect  progress  to- 
ward  a  real   and   lasting   peace 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pjesifi^"^'^^ 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
Stee  on  Rules  and  Administration  and 
?Se  committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be 
authorized   to   meet   during   the   session 

"^tSprS'iDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett^  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  b^ll  S,3068*  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964^  as 
amended,  with  an  amendment,  injh  ch 
it    requested    the    concurrence    of    the 

^'T^^message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  .^o'f^  J^.f  ^^^  ""^ 
,H.J.  Res.  1371)  to  provide  that  it  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that^a  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  be  ca  led  by  the 
??esident  of  the  United  States  m  19^1. 
to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Sw 
retarv  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
are,-and  for  related  PU'-POseS'jn  wh  ch 
it    requested    the    concurrence    of    the 

Senate.  „.  ^v,„t 

The  message  further  announced  that 
J  House  had  agreed  U.  the  following 
concurrent  resolutions.  J^.-^'^'f^'J^l: 
quested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
w  Ton  Res  805.  Concurrent  resolution 
orovldmgfof adjournment  of  the  House  from 
^rldlv.  August  2,  1968,  until  12  o^clocK  merid- 
ian   Wednesdav,  September  4.  1968,  and 

H  Von  Res  806  Concurrent  resolution 
erantmg  atfthorltv  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
HoT^  Ld  the  President  of  the  Senate  to 
flg^nrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  not 
withstanding  any  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  until  September  4,  1968 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 

following  enrolled  bills, 

c     r.i.^a     4n    act    to    authorize    appropria- 

code,  and  for  other  purposes^  and 

S    3679    An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
19   1969  (Pvbllc  Law  351 .  90th  Cong.) . 
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EXECUTIVE      COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters. 
•AhJCh  were  referred  as  indicated: 

R'P-.RT      1S      DrP^RTVrNT        .F     DCFTNSt      PHO- 

■'■RCMENT   Prom  Small  and  Othhi   Btsi- 
srss  Firms 

\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fenae  InatalUtlona  and  Logistics,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  procurement  from  ^m.ill 
and  other  mmlness  firms  for  the  period  July 
1967-May  1968  i  wUh  an  tccompanylng  re- 
port), to  the  Committee  jn  Banking  and 
Cxirrency 
RipoRT   or   BuREAt:   or   Uksd   Management 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  Department  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  W  law. 
1  report  of  negotiated  ^a'.es  -ontracts  ?or  dis- 
posal of  materials  during  the  peru<t  January 
1  through  June  30.  1968  with  an  accompany- 
ing report  i;  to  the  Committee  jn  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  In- 
.structed  to  report  H  R  10790.  the  Radia- 
tion Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968.  lo  tiie  Senate  before  the  close  of 
business  on  August  I.  1968 

Our  Rood  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  Mr  Bartlett  1 ,  who  is  very  much 
interested  in  the  bill,  is  not  able  to  be 
with  us  on  account  of  Illness 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  amend  that  order  to  provide  for 
the  reporting  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate  be- 
fore the  close  of  business  September  20, 
1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


In  the  Congressional  Record  and.  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  lie  on  the  secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

James  W  Spain,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  sundry  ether  persons,  for  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  in  the  Foreign  Service. 


jnhj  n,  loas 
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REPOR.TS     OF     A      COMMITTEE 

The  follosving  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JORDAN  ^f  North  Carolina  from 
the  cJmmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  amendment. 

SJ  Res  191  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  erection  of  a  sUtue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  public  grounds  m  the  District  of 
Columbia  .  Rept    No    1488): 

3  Res  3J:  Resolution  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  lands  available  for  the  investi- 
gation of  matters  pertaining  to  antitrust 
md  monopolv  i  Rept   No   1489i 

S  Res  122  Resoiatlon  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  the  investi- 
gation of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional   amendments    ,  Rept.    No.    1490 1. 

S  Res  381  Resolution  authorizing  the 
pr'ntmg  of  t-ie  report  entitled  "Sarety  for 
Motor  Vehicles  in  Use"  aa  a  Senate  docu- 
ment iRept    No    14911  ; 

H  Con  Res  213.  Conctirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
of  the  letters  :>t  Vice  Adm.  Hyman  O  Rlck- 
over  relating  to  the  dlstmgiilshed  American* 
in  whose  honor  the  U  3.  NavT  Polaris  nuclear 
submarines    were    named    (Rept.    No.    1494)1 

and 

H  Con  Rei  781  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  .as  a  House  document 
the  publication  The  Pre.sent-Day  Ku  Klux 
Klan  Movement.  '  and  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  i  Rept   No   1493  i 

By  Mr  JORD.AN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Comml'tee  >n  Rules  and  Administration. 
with  an  amendment 

3  Res  306  Resolution  *o  cntlnue  the  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Organization  of  ths 
Congress  for  an  additional  period  during  th» 
90th  Congress    Rept   No    1492    . 


AUTHORIZATION    FOR    COMMITTEE 

ON  COMMERCE  TO  FILE  VARIOUS 

PAPERS 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  allowed  to  file  various 
reports  on  various  and  sundr>-  bills  that 
are  passed  out  of  committee  during  the 
recess  of  the  Congress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  REPORT- 
ING  H  R     10790 

Mr    HILL    Mr   President,  on  Wednes- 
day. July   24.  I  asked   for  and  secured 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

.As  in  t^xecutive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

B\  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

John  H  Cr<>>lcer,  Jr  .  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board 

.Joseph  W  Bartlett.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Under  Secretarv  of  Commerce: 

Kenneth  H  Tuggle  of  Kentucky,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner: 

Wallace  R  Burke  "f  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner:  and 

Prederlck  Simplch.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  also  report  favor- 
ably .sundrj-  nominations  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 
and  the  Coast  Guard  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  CoN^,RESSION.^L 
Record  and  ask  unanimous  consent,  in 
order  to  .save  the  cxpen.se  of  printing 
them  on  the  Executive  Calendar,  that 
they  lie  on  the  .secretar>-'s  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Robert  J  Bardy.  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  Environmental 
Science  Services   .Administration 

Alan  F    Miller    and  sundry  other  Reserve 

officers,  for  assignment  In  the  Coast  Guard: 

Thomas  D   Combs,  to  be  a  permanent  com- 

mlsslonetl  officer  of   the  Coast   Guard   .Acad- 

emv.  as  an  assistant  professor: 

John  N  Malsom  Jr  and  sundry  other 
temp<.jrary  officers,  to  be  permanent  commis- 
sioned officers  ■if  the  Coast  Guard:  and 

Francis  N  Harrell  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard 

Bv  Mr  3PARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
r.n  Foreign  Relations: 

Barbara  M  Watson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Administrator.  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  Department  of  State: 

Charles  W  Adair,  Jr .  of  Virginia,  and 
-.undry  other  officers,  for  promotion  In  the 
Foreign  Service. 

Edson  O  Sessions,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Ecuador,  and 

Raul  H.  Castro  of  Arizona,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentlarj-  to 
BoUvia 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I 
also  report  favorably  .sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service  which  have  previously  appeared 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  JAVITS: 
S.  3948    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Otllla  Rod- 
riguez:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  COTTON: 
S  3949.  A    bill    to    amend    part    B    of    title 
XVIII  of  the  .Social  Security  Act  to  Include 
prescribed  drugs  among  the  Items  and  serv- 
ices covered  under  the  supplementary  medi- 
cal Insurance  program  for  the  aged:   to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr  MONTOVA : 
S  3950  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment  of 
I  pension  to  veterans  of  the  Cuban  pacifica- 
tion campaign  and  to  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  such  veterans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Finance 

By  Mr  JAVITS  i  f or  himself  and  Mr. 
Yarboroi-chi  • 
3  3951.  .A  bill  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
mission on  State  Workmen's  Compensation 
Laws  to  vmdertake  a  comprehensive  study 
.and  evaluation  of  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation laws,  and  for  other  purpases:  to  the 
Committee  on   Labor  and   Public  Welfare 

..See  the   remarks  of   Mr    jAvrrs  when    he 
introdticed    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
inder  a  separate  heading,  l 
Bv  Mr  MONTOYA: 
S  3952.  A    bill    to   .imend    section   6101    of 
title  ,T.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  work- 
weeks and  workdays  of  Federal  and  District 
of   Columbia   employees;    to   the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

I  .See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Montoya  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.  ( 
Bv  Mr  BENNETT: 
S  3953.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
Urrutla  Carrlca:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

BvMr.  MANSFIELD: 
S  3954    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ebony  Herza: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MONTOYA  i  f or  himself  and 
Mr  YARBoRtircH )  : 
SJ  Res.  196  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
'he  President  to  proclaim  annually  the  week 
including  September  15  and  16  as  "National 
Hispanic  Heritage  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Montota  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  feparate  heading  ) 


S  3951— INTRODUCTION  OP  BILL 
REL.^TING  TO  FEDERAL  COMMIS- 
SION ON  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSA- 
TION LAWS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  FMr.  Yar- 
BORocGHl  and  myself.  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  leference.  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  study  and  evaluation  of  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws  in  this 
coimtry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TheJWU 
wiU     be     received     and     appropriately 

'■'Mr'^AVrre.  While  I  flrst  ProPOsed 
th^  measure  as  an  amendment  to  Uie 

occupational  health  ^^^  sa^^g^^^^'iSe 
introduce  it  today  as  a  separate  measure 
a  the  suggestion  of  Se^etary  of  Labor 
W.  Willard  Wirtz  and  Senator  yar 
BOKoucH.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Labor  subcommittee,  who  is  the  prlncl 
pal  sponsor  of  the  occupational  health 

s  Ptinueh  of  a  distinction  in  the  issues 
^res^teS  S  warrant  treating  them  in- 
presemeu  I  accordingly,   not 

pre"  ?he    'roisal  as-  an  amendment  to 
he  occupational  health  and  safety  bUL 
However    I  do  intend  to  press  for  Its 
"rh    consideration  and  adoption  as  a 

'^f  ask'unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 

as  loUows:  j^,,  ^  9.  1968. 

D.AR   SEN.ATOR   Jamts:    Thls   IS   in   further 
utAR  ot.^       „„„,,pst   lor  mv  comments  on 

reply   to  vxn.r     ^-^^^^  ^^'^'  an^endment  to  S. 

Workmen's  Compen^atUon  ^^^-  ^^e 

A    cummii-sion    of    ^"'^ /^P^,/„t   Relieve 

m=mm 

ra^c[n.rSU-'^y  mSnt^agencles  in  the 
""'rbe   Bureau   of   the   Budget   advises  that 

ministration's  program. 

Sincerely.  ^villard  Wirtz. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 


Mr    lAVITS  I  further  ask  unanirnous 

eo^int  tS?the  text  of  the  bUl.  toge^^her 

.°th  a  detailed  "Planation  which  I  made 

in  the  Senate  on  May  16.  1965,  be  printea 

^■^iS^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER   The  bill 

„-,ii   he  received  and  appropriately  re- 

eJ  eS^  1^.  without  objection    the  bUl 

S  exp??nation  will  be  prmted  in  the 

^"^^rbill  'S.  3951)  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Comniission  on  State  Workrnens 
compensation  Laws  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  evaluation  of  State 
i;.';i-kmens  <^-^^-^ZlT^^^^^^Z 

Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S    3951 

AnVr^ra  in  Congress  assembled.  That- 


and  their  lanaiiies,  ai         *^thelr    basic    eco- 
men'8    compensation    f°r    t^^eir 
nomic  security  in  the  e-"^  t^ey^  f  J'-^^^j, 
abUng  injury  or  death  In  me  c  ^^^^ 

employment;    and  that   the    ^^'   P   ^   j^. 

the  cost  of  living.  .^„. 

jury  or  death  arising  out  ol  or  m  uic 
of  employment. 

ESTABLI.SHMF.NT  OF  Cr.MMISSION 

S.C.  2.  There  Is  hereby  established  a^N^a- 

tional     commission   /^".^^'^^Ver  referred  to 
Compensation  Laws  <  hereinafter  rei 

■IS  the  "Commission"  ) . 

MEMBERSHIP 

<i..   T    (ai   The  commission  shall  be  com- 

!^.f  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by 

posed  of  nlteen  lueuiu  „.„r,,i-,f,r<:  of  State 

^e  president  from  '^-^^"^  "'/,^;''"  present:,- 

workmen's  compen.sation  boards^  rep 

tives  of   insurance  c^"'""^p!'";p";  ,^e  field 
educators  having  ^P^^^l  expertise  mte 

of  workmen's  ^--^^^'^T^^'ry  of 
"'':r1he  sfcSv'of  Con^merce.   ;..nd   the 

shall  be  ex  officio  members  ol  tne 

slon.  mmmission  .shall 

(b)    Anv  vacancy  In  the  Lomnu 

^cf  Se'"pr'e°sment  shall   desi.nat.   one   of 

(C)    luc   r  Chairman  and  or.e 

S\e"Tar\-"e  a^aVman  of   the  Commls- 

'Td)   Eight    members    of    the    Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

DUTIB6    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

=  .    s    ia»    The  Comml-sslon  shall  under- 

SdeT"  cTetermlne  ^^^^^^J^^lZ  "of 
adequate.  P^°"^P^;^^"^J^v  and  evaluation 
s°SriS"-.'thout'^lng  limited  ^.  tne 
SJlng  BUb^ects^.n  the  amount    n^^ 

Sn^?n-ne-;^ra  f  J--n.ng  the 
maximum     li^jl^^*  °"^   „f    Seal    benefits 

amount    '^".^„„f"'^°rt^f  adequate    medical 
and    provisions    insuring    a     M  ^^^ 

care   and  free  choice  ^  l%'''^^,[,aXng  ex- 
extent  of  coverage  of  ^°rkers^.  j. 
emptlons  based  °n  m.nibers  or  t^>^pe^^^^^^ 

ployment      i4>    ;^^"^^^°3%i:>ould  be  deemed 
which  injuries  or  diseases  snou  a 

periods.  (9)  compuiooi.  expenses. 

i\n\     administration,     (11)     '^^ai    cai^ 
\\l\    t^hTfeaslblUty    ^^^J^l^^^^^^:Ll 
uniform    sys^m    of    repom^  and  diseases 
concerning  J°''-reiatea  u.j  compensa- 

t"^  ^3°%'  '°he°  erolS^of  'c^nfl'lct  of 
rs.^%Ti.;"rlto?i:ilty  and^^^----- 

?S^Ve"eTte'=nf^^:;^ichTrlva^^^ 

ian^ler^  arelxcluded  from  supplying  worK- 


men's   compensation   coverage   and   the   de- 
and  survivors  insurance  and  °^her  types  oi 

,b>   The  comm^i  poneress  not  later  than 
President  and  to  the  OonRrcaa  nwi  r^„rn- 

msmms 

mendatlons  as  it  deems  advisable. 


POWERS    OF    THE    COMMISSION 

-i^r-    =^    (a)   The  Commission  or.  on  the  au- 

places   as   the   ^°""'    ^  ^     ^^g  Commission 
•'"••  Sn^Ite    ?.ths  or  affirmations  to  wlt- 
n^efape'ar";  before   ^^e  Commission   or 
;nv  subJc.nmittee  or  members  thereof, 

'-,^r^\rz^T:^ut;^r^anc^'^^u:e 

S::^;;;i;^nf.nKi.n.lndependent^e.^ 

co^="H=^.-^irr 

Chairman  or  \ '.ce  ^h^urni.t.^     necps=arv   !o 

^'°"  iif us^i^cu^"'  .^:r;h;rtm^ 

'"7:^   S   b?c     to     uch  rules  and  reeulatlons 

2^i;^r;;:^rSv^^hn^nr-"-;: 

^^^^v:^i^- appointment  in  the^om- 
petuive    --;7,.^;",f/:  -Tnd  sui^chapter  HI 

ftcatlon  .>nd  "em^al  ^-^h^^.u^  P^,^^„^,^  ,ate 

■""--"£  ;r,r.'"™".-  ."".tsra 

but    at    rates    not    to   exceed    ^f>0   .    day 

individuals.  •„  .^  .- r-horized  to  enter 

.  d  ,  The  t:omm.ss,on  IS  au    .orized  to  _^ 

,no  c.nuam  -;^J^^S.    and    ind^iduals 
private    ^'"^'Jf^'I'^'^^lrcn  or  surveys,   the 
:or  the  '^o"^^',  ,»norts    and   other   activities 
preparation   of  reports.   '^"^. "^ '\,„.i.s 
recessary  to  the  discharge  of  Its  duties. 

COMPENSA-nON     OF     MEMBERS 

SEC    6    Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  MS  ^^  ^^^^^ 

per  day  ''°l^^'!' ^^^^,%Z^Js\s  members  of 
performance  ^^^J^^'^  ^  ^  entitled  to  re- 

bers  of  the  Commls.<;lon 

APPROPRIATIONS     AUTHORIZED 

Q^r    7   There  are  hereby  authorized  ti  be 

?;rp°oSoi.'orsi.°'.-. 

TERMINATION 

c;.r   R   on  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  da'e 

The    explanation,    presented    by    Mr. 
''^r%Av"'t?'coinml.sion    I    propose 

-\rr  rhrpr°eiid\^t-rn:"a  ;ro^d 

appoint^   by   ttie^^r  g^^^  ^orlc- 

n^nT^mPSn'^boards,  representatives 
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of  Insurance  carriers,  bualneaa.  labor,  and 
educators  having  »p«:lal  erpertlae  In  the 
field  ot  workmen*  compensation,  aa  well  as 
reproaentatlvea  of  the  general  pubUc.  The 
Secretaries  of  Labor,  Commeroe,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  ex  officio 
members  The  Commission  would  nave  1 
year  to  file  Its  report 

The  Commission  wouid  be  chargwd  with 
the  duty  of  undertaking  a  oomprehenslve 
study  and  evaluation  ot  State  workmen's 
oompensatlon  laws  In  order  to  determine  if 
they  provide  an  adequate,  prompt,  and 
equitable  system  of  oompensatlon  Its  at- 
tention would  be  speclflcaUy  directed  lo  a 
number  of  subjects,  among  the  more  Im- 
portant of  which  would  be  the  amount  and 
duration  of  medical  and  disability  boneflts, 
provisions  Insuring  adequate  medical  care 
and  free  choice  of  physicians,  coverage, 
stajidardfl  for  determining  compensability, 
rehabilitation,  the  advisability  of  a  uniform 
reporting  system,  extraterritoriality  prob- 
lems, and  the  relationship  between  work- 
men s  compensation  and  OA3DI  or  other 
public  or  private  Insurance  Finally,  '.he 
Commission  would  be  directed  to  consider 
the  possible  methods  of  implementing  Its 
own  reconjjuendatlons 

Sir.  Pre»Ul«nt,  the  need  far  the  type  -if 
comprehensive  review  .md  evaluation  which 
the  Commission  would  undertake  should  be 
apparent  to  anyone  with  even  a  cursory 
knowledge  of  workmen  s  compensation  to- 
day   The  fact  U  that  although  a  few  States 


like  nn-  )wn  State  of  Nev.-  York  do  have  ade- 
quate workmen's  compensation  laws.  In 
muet  Slates  workmen's  compensation  Is.  In 
i,t  Iwist  9«>nie  respeols,  shockingly  inade- 
quate 

Workmen's  compensation  laws  were  de- 
vised to  assvire  that  beneflts  would  be  paid 
-,1  A-..rkers  Injured  >n  the  Job  and  that 
thev  W'lu'.d  be  paid  promptly,  with  a  mini- 
mum of  )er?al  formality,  tind  without  the 
necessity  of  tlxlns;  the  blame  for  the  Injury. 
The  fundamental  premise  of  workmen's 
■ompensH'.ion  ;aws  Is  that  the  cost  of  work- 
related  injuries  Is  to  be  considered  part  of 
the  c  )St  of  prixluctlon  Workmen's  compen- 
sation laws  were  and  are  a  modern  indus- 
•rl  i;  democracy's  .mswer  'o  the  obstacles. 
.suj.h  us  the  fellow  servant  and  assumption 
)f  risk  r'.iles  established  by  the  common  law 
•.)  b.ir  recovery  bv  Injured  workers  from 
•heir  employers  In  re'iirn  for  the  elimination 
•  r  -he  doubtful,  but  p<nentlally  unlimited, 
.iibllitv  of  an  employer  under  the  common 
law,  workmen  3  compensation  laws  substi- 
tuted the  limited  but  sure,  remedv  )f  com- 
pensHtloti  m  the  f  )rni  >f  medical  and  dls- 
iblll'v  benefits 

The  ordinal  Intenf  of  workmen's  compen- 
satl  in  la'A's  vis  •*>  strike  a  f.Ur  balance  be- 
•-*een  "he  legitimate  -l.ilms  if  injured  em- 
pl  ivpes  ir.d  tlie  ;x)'pntl.il  .l.iblllty  I'f  em- 
■j.  vfrs  nicre  Is  however  grave  doubt  that 
■his  rjdl.in.e  is  being  struck  fairly  today 
VV  irkmen  s  lompensatlun  l.iws  simply  have 
nut  kept   pace  with   the   .le'.plopment    if   the 


economy  The  system,  as  It  Is  operating  today, 
simply  does  not  meet  contemporary  needs, 
.md  It  Is  high  time  that  a  careful  review 
and  analysis  be  made  of  the  way  the  current 
system  Is  operating,  and  of  possible  methods 
jf  improving  It 

I  recognize  that  the  charge  I  have  made 
today  Is  a  most  serious  one  However,  my 
doubts  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
workman's  compensation  system  are  based 
on  objective  yardsticks  These  are  available 
m  the  form  of  the  standards  for  workmen's 
compensation  laws  which  have  been  devel- 
oped m  recent  years  by  the  Department  of 
Liibor,  the  Council  of  State  Governments, 
•md  the  International  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  The 
minimum  standards  developed  by  these  high- 
ly respected  agencies  are  in  many  respects 
quite  similar 

An  analysU  of  Bulletin  No.  212  Issued  by 
the  Department  of  Labor,  <is  revised  up  to 
1967.  which  compares  the  major  provisions 
if  State  workmen's  compensation  with  the 
standards  recommend  by  the  Federal  Bu- 
re.ui  of  Labor  Standards,  shows  a  compU- 
.mce  ratio  of  only  about  46  percent  I  ask 
inanlmous  consent  that  a  table  showing  the 
precise  extent  of  compliance  with  the  Labor 
Department's  recommended  standards  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  t<i  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
lollows 
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£       * 


VeimonI        -f " x 

Virginia        -    - ,x 

Wnshington  

West  Virginia •• ■"_      x 

Wisconsin 
Wvomini? 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 

X 

X  1 
X 
23 


X 

X 
22 


3 
4 

12 

10 

13 

7 

11 


Choice  Iro'n 


Mr 
ratio 


jAvrrs.    Mr.    Preeldent. 
low   as  45  percent  Is 


a    compliance 

indeed  shoclc- 

shocklng  to  realize 


ments.  the  P"'^'^""  °  .  „  =„hie<-ts  which  the 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  ^^^ilrttudy  under 

Commlsalon  would  be  dlr^t^ed^to  study^u^   ^ 


R.TIO  OF  MAXIMUM  WEtKLV  BENEFIT  FOR  TtMPO«ARy 
TOTAL  DISABILITY  TO  AVERAGE  WttKLV  WAGES,  BY 
STATE  (1940,  1958.  AND  1966) 

■■|ln  percent] 


RATIO  OF  MAXIMUM  WEEKLY   BENEFIT   FOR  T^^^J 
luTAL    DISABILITY    TO    AVERAGE    WEEKLY    WAGES,    BY 
STATE  (19in,   laSS    AND  '.966)  -  Continued 
|ln  percent] 


•State 


Ratio  ot  maximum  temporary  total  dis- 
ability benelit  to-  worker,  wife,  and 
2    dependent    ctiildren    to 
weekly  wage' 


average 


"Slate 


Ratio  ot  maximum  temporary  to  al  dis- 
abilitv  benetit  lor  worker,  wile,  and 
2  dependent  children  to  average 
weekly  wage' 


of   which   are 


keyed 


tern  Yet  n  all  but  a  lew  States  the  dlsabll- 
uTbeneflt.  payable  to  an  Injured  worker  are 
grossly    inadequate 


1940 


19b8 


1966 


1940 


1958 


1966 


,^„„^.    Furthermore,    bere    in 
contract   to  other  areas  in  -h^^j'^^^^ 
more  or  less  steady,  P'"'^^  ^"Ve  h^e 
mended  standards  ha*  ^^'^^'^^V.^e   lust 
Stuallv    been   losing   ground.   Jo  ^^^^^^^j* 
one   example,   the  shocking  ^f  *    «  \^^f^'^if,'„ 
though    the    absolute   amount    of   disability 
beneflts  ha^  increased  between  1940  and    966 
the  ratio  of  maximum  weekly  temporary  total 
dlsabUitv   beneflU  to  average  weekly  wages 
Ji    bv  and  large,  fallen  drastically  In  that 
period.  That  ratio  has  actually  decreased  in 
no  !e.s  than  44  States.  If  the  comparison  Is 
made  between  1958  and  1966.  the  resuHs  are 
likewise    unsatisfactory.    In    that   period    In 
only  half  the  States  did  this  percentage  In- 
crease- in  the  other  half  It  continued  to  de- 
crease   The  sorrv  tale  Is  told  completely  In  a 
table,  which  I  ask  be  included  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

There  belne  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
lollow  . 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona — 

Arkansas 

Calilotnia  

Colorado 

Connecticut-.   

Delaware 

District  ol  Columbia. 

Elorida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa - 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland - 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.- 

New  York 

North  Carolina. -- 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon -  - 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina-- 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 


94.9 


122  2 

80,2 
i)4.7 
85  9 
50  6 
93.? 
89.5 
112.0 
116.2 
79  4 
67.5 
60.1 
63.2 
78.0 
68  2 
94.3 
85,8 
81.0 
68.2 
55  1 
77.4 

■78.4" 
79.8 
63.1 
84.7 
83.8 
57.9 
85.5 
80.9 
100.1 
89.6 
63.8 
71,2 
87  5 
69,0 


83.7 

153.4 

66  4 

78.2 


43  7 

75  ; 

182  6 
58  8 
bl  5 
42,  J 
49  5 
36  6 
63  4 
47.  U 
44.5 
108  4 
52.8 
43,6 

39  8 

40  3 
41,8 
41,9 
44,8 
49  8 
50.2 
58.2 
43.9 
53.9 
57.1 
44.8 
47.0 
45.1 
55.9 
51.8 
42  9 
36.9 
47.7 
55.4 
50  5 
42.9 
43.6 
56.  1 
44.8 
85.4 
43.1 
57.3 
41.9 
^5  u 


39.  1 

S6.  7 
137  2 

47  3 

54  1 

45  0 

53,5 

40.2 

60  3 
41  9 
38  5 

106,8 
46.4 
54  8 
37.7 
45.5 
40  4 
43,8 
32  9 
64  2 
52,1 
69  3 
58,2 
40,8 
41.0 

45  0 

46  2 
42  8 
59  2 
51  4 
36  3 
40  4 

47  7 
42  J 
-9  4 
:4  7 
38  9 

47.0 
53  0 

55  0 
57  0 

47  3 

SO  3 


Texas.    

Utah 

Vermont     — 

Virginia     

Washington.. 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin.-  . 
Wyoming 


84.0 
72.0 
62.3 
74.9 
51.1 
62.1 
73.5 
88.4 


43.7 
49  8 

47,4 
45  9 
53,4 
39  'J 
55,8 
53  6 


33,6 
52.1 

46,0 
47,0 
b3,0 
37,4 
58  9 
57  6 


1  The  percentages  in  these  co 


lumns  are  found  by  duiOmg 


=^^£^vi:::::^':^^^'^t:^^ 


';e%X:rchild"rrn"byVhe-aver3ge  weekly  wage 
under  the  State  unemployment  insurance  acts 

Mr.   President,   In   the   area 
the     figures    tell 


Mr.   jAvrrs. 


ol 
an 


permanent    disability,     --■-,"-.  o.ates  the 

maxuuum  H^»  T„   i-j  Qtat.PK  the  maximum 

tvvcin  *40  a  week.  In  IJ  states  wiic  "'» 
Srmanent  disability  benefit  's  between  S40 
„,H    t^n    rver    week     Furthermore,    absolute 
rita'tlons^Jn  The  amount  "f  pe;---  ^- 

--sr;;=.t9=rtich 

rd'^rr^asifwrji^yoron^rsTx^ 

oretical  maximum  of  66^3  percent  of  averag 
wages  for  temporary  total  dlsab>lit\.  A  chart 
prepared  bv  tlie  chamber  of  commerce  and 
fncluded  in  its  most  recent  A^^^>;  f.f  J;^^^^',; 
men's  Compensation  Laws  reveals  the  picture 
Tt  a  glance    and  I  ask  that  it  be  included  m 


mv  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
lows: 


the   chart   was 
RECORD,  as  fol- 


INCOME  BENEFITS  FOR  PERK" 


ANEM  AND  TEMPORARY   TOTAL  DISABILITIES, 


JAN.  1,  '.968 


Limitations  on  permanent  total 


Limitations  on  temporary  total 


'•Jjri5lic!i:i 


Maximum    Waximum 
percent       weekly 
ot  wages     payment 


Minimum 
weekly 
payment 


Time  limit 


Amount 
limit 


Maximum 

percent  ot 

wages  I 


Maximum 
weekly 
payment 


tvlinimum 
weeKlv 
payment 


Time  liinil 


Amount 
limit 


Notalions 


Alabama. 
Alaska.  . 
Arizona  . 
Arkansas 
Calitorni> 
Colorado' 


1 




65 

$44,  00 

J15.00 

65 

65,00 

25.00 

65 

4  150  00 

32.50 

55 

38,50 

10.00 

65 

52.50 

20.00 

66^1 

-  54  25 

13.00 

517,600 


550  weeks.. 

Lite 

...do 

450  weeks.. 

':'".do''"  ";::;:;■  i6,'935" 


14,500 


65 

65,00 

65 

65 

61  ■* 
66-1 


$44,  00 
100,00 
<  150  00 
33,50 
70,00 
51.25 


3  $15.00 

25  00 
32  50 

n  oj 

25  00 
13,03 


300  weeks $13,200 

Disability 


433  weeks 


65.000 


Disfigurement  maximun 


$3,500 


450  weeks 14.500 

240  v,eeKs ' 


Disability. 


926 


6  I  percent  maximum  after  400  AeeKs 
SI  ,ercent  increase  m  compensation 
where  employer  has  failed  to  co-ripy 
v,ith  insurance  provisions  50  perceni 
decrease  m  compensation  v,here  miury 
results  from  failure  to  obey  safety  regu- 
lations or  t:om  intoxication 


.-NO'  fuutnote  at  end  of  intti*'. 


Seo  f'if>t notes  at  t-nd  of  table. 
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.//////  .;/.    1'.>>!S 


LtmtUllons  on  p«rmin«flt  totil 


Limttationj  on  Icmporiry  toUl 


"Jurisdiction 


Maiimum    Miiimum    Minimuni 
o»fcent       mfkli        w«eti»ir 
)i  «jjes     piyni«nt     piyiMat 


Tim*  limit 


Amount 
limit 


Mailmum    Mjiimum    Minimum 
(Mcwnt  ol      *e«kl»         •e«hl» 
«»i!e"i        p«yin«flt     pjymint 


Time  limit 


Amount 

limit 


Notations 


Connecticat     »**    '  «'«•  » 

Oeu*!"    2?r2 

Dr^utct  ot  Colgmtiu.......  •**> 

FiondJ    * 

"^ofgia •" 

;":::,..:::::::::::::":::  «h.  112.50 

iiljno      .- 

Illinois-. (') 

ndiana.,...,. 

Iowa...   


60 


60 
66H 


SO  00 
70  W 
49.00 
37  00 
31 00 


43.00 

68.00 

SI.  00 
47.su 


J20  00 
'  2S  00 
'  18  00 
>8.  00 
12  00 
'  12  00 
>  18.00 


'  15,00 
31  SO 


....do 

...do 

..   .do 

do 

400  wMks.. 

Uo 

.    do 


do", 
do 


$12.  MO 

10.000 

13s,  101 


>21.00     SOOvMOks' 
MS.  00  do. 


'<'"'^>    -• SL4 

Ljuisanj... -  J^ 

•*"■">*■ frj 

V«ai«and ***» 

Ma-.^cnusetU" "^ 

Vc    jli  '     *•*■> 

\<    •-iota     *•** 

"d  •■■.:•;  "ippi -  ■**' 

V(>;    •)    ,1         !*'' 

•.,C  1  .i  - '«^-' 

Ne.jia ^ 


49  00  7.00    416»»««K$ 20.384 

4/00         21.00    425«.«liJ 19.975 

35  00  10.00    400««««liJ 1«.  000 

62.14  ■.^■ 

S500       MlOO  JO.OOO 


62.00      I- 2a  00    Utt. 


N„I.r«y  W  '".«  10  00  4S0 -oetis' 

..,,  VIe.co'.. W  "M  ■^*°°  «»*•*'>'  "•**" 

M«,yo,k 66^4  W.W  20  00    Lit. 

No,.«Ca,oim. M  «2.  «>  >»  <»  «»*^>'-        "»•«» 


Noith  Dakota 
Oho 


Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Pueilo  RiCO  ■ 


Rhode  Island  «. 


id  I7S.0O  15.00  Li»» 

66i,  S6  00  >  '  45.  SO do.  . 

664.J  40  iW  MS  00  SCO  weeks. 

90  '0  38  J5^5  Lite... 

6feX4  60  iM  •»3b.0O        

66i4  20.75  9  23  Lilt 


20.000 


S6=i        SO.  00 


25.  00    l.OOO  Mceks. 


South  Carolina. 
South  OtkoU.. 


Tenni 


Te>as. . 

Utah... 


Vermont  ' 

Virgiri.a 
WashingiD  > 


Aiiconsin. . . 


.rn. 


60            SO  00            S.  00    500  weeks. 
5S  42.00  22.00    Lite' 

6S  42.00     «•  15.00    550  weeks. 


16.000 


12.500 
16.Q00 

16,000 


SO  35. 00 

>  60        »  44.  W 


66^t    "52.00 


60 


66ii 

70 


45.00 
81.23 


47.00 
68.00 

•  34.61 


9  00  401  weeks U.03S 

J  25.00  Lite' "  19.3*< 

•26.00  330w«»ks 17.160 

14.00  500  weeks...  18.000 

42.69  Lite 


24.00 
14.00 

28.80 


.do. 
do. 


.do. 


27.500 


fiJer al  Emi-loyees'  Com- 
pensation Act 

Longshoremen  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Act 

AIDerta 


a  75 
66H 
7S 


I  34S.  00 
70.00 
80.77 


60 

66^ 

65 

66t) 

664i 


'64.00  27  00  OisiMitv".              C)  MH 

60.00  17.50  Lile (")  ^^ 

35.00  'lOiJO  450  weeks  »....*  14.500  66H 

52.00  16.*  300«»ek5' .-^  ^^ 

,60.00  34.50  SOOweeks 30.000  66H 

45.00  30.00  Llto- '**» 

J58.0O  <J»- *« 

8.00  »i5.eo          (')  "** 


59.00 do.- 

U8.00 do.. 

•35.00 do. 


66*1    '$74.00  J20.00  ....do 

66H        50.00  '25  00  ...do ^.miJJ,- 

70  00  MIOO  ....do '•J24.000 

49.00  »8.U0  ...   iiiiJ,- 

37  00  12.00  400w*eks 12.500 

iJiS       '.liSo    "'"'dS"' -    5:?2S    Director  may  order  payment  otJlSO  per 

112.50       M1J.W     ....oo.   •»  .  month  lor  attendant,  paid  liom   special 

fund 
■  iim       115.00  doi  ...     Ma«imum  V4i  *ith  dependent  spouse. 

.)  00       11S.UU  00    Add  IS  each  child   Maximum  V63 

?c  m  11   sfl    K  <*ar«  Limited  to  amount  il  death  had  resulted. 

76  UO  Jl.su    syears Penswn  Iherealler 

1,1  (in         ?l  iiO    SOO  weeks  25.000    Additional  Denet.ts  liom  2d  iniuiy  lund 

«m  18  00    300 r*eks yyeelil,  compensatkin  lor  temporary  tol.l 

56.00       M8.00    3Uywe*kS..  -   .  dHability  is  WO,  J4  additional  to.  pach 

dependent  child 

49  00  7  00    41S«»«»kj 20.335 

47  00  2100    425  weeks 19.975    Oisliguiement  benelils. 

35.00  10:00     SOOweehS 10.500     o„„^^,,„,„,  „„.„„    j,  ,oO  ma.imum 

tl'  nn    ■  ;  18'  bo' "  '08  -eel. s '.".'.".'.".   K  permanent  disability  eueed  Su  oeiceni 

55  00  18.00    .us-eens     ol  the  body  as  a  whole,  employee  is 

entitled  to  additional  compensation  lot 
the   lull    disability   Irom   the   'Subse- 
quent  injury  tund"  alter  completion  ol 
ijayments  by  the  emtioyer 
MU.       .'MOO      "20  00    Disability        ...      16.000    S6  additional  each  vyhoiiy  .lependant  tiut 

lota,  compensation  to.  total  and  partial 
d.^abii.ty  .lot  to  exceed  JISOOO 

64  00         27  00  do  ^  additional  loi  each  dependent  up  to 

5   maiimum  J93 

Ml  UO          17  50    350we«ks                 15.750     Additional    $5  UOO    alioAatic    m    certain 
bO.UO  U.vi    iwwews ^^^^^  D.sl.guiement  benet.ts 

IS  00        .  10  00    450  weeks  -       .    ^  1*.  500     Less  .n  uartielly  dependent  cases   $2,000 
■*  disl.juremeni  mai.mums 

■,7  fin  IK  no    400  weeks  22  800    12  tXK)  dijl.guiement  maximum 

iMM         MSO    W^St  :;:;;;      ISOOO    Reducing  schedulen  less  than  5  children. 
4?"  00       .30  00    MOweJks=  13.500    45  percent  alter  300  weeks,  maximum  J36 

45.00        -JO.UU    juu  weens minimum  J26  {or  actual  wages  . I  ;ess) 

67  50  100  months     ...      29.250    Additional  allowance  lor  constant  alterd- 

"■  ^ ant  II  necessary,  ISO  a  month. 

t,  nn  !•;  im  (n  After  b  successi.e  years  ol  paym».)t  addi- 

30.  uu       -13.  uu  V'  tional  pay.nents  may  be  made  only  on 

order  ot  the  commissioner  upon  appli- 
cation  by    the   ei.ipioyee   ar.d    lo    the 
employer   II  employer  obiects   medical 
panel  provided  'or 
•  inn         ID  00    300  weeks                .  Alter  450  weeks  at  .educed  late.  il  em- 

83  00         lOUOJtwwoeM ployed,  at  lull  rate   !  not  rehabil.table. 

«  im       15*  Ml    SOD  weeks  22  500    10  percent  additional  compensation  pay 

45.00       >24,0O    bOOwertis..  ^^,  w«    '  ,b,e  by  employer  lor  lailure  lo  provide 

safety  devces 

Ml  00       J'OOO    Disability  Additional   compjnsat.on    tcr    vocational 

"^  '  ■  rehabilitation 

If  nn          in  iM    400  weeks  IS.  000    U.  cases   ol    paralysis   Irom   a    biam   or 

42.00  10,00    auoweekS .^.uw        ^^^^^^     _^^^^^     payments   .na*    be   ex- 

tended lor  the  li'e  of  the  cls'ma.it  and 
the  total  may  exceed  ilS  000, 

.75,00         15.00    0.s.b*«, ''"M,rmUVs'pen«r"'   ""'"  '' 

■*  no       .'SOO  do  10.750    During  l5t  12   weeks  01  temporary  toljl 

*•""         ..3.VW  u« disability    maximum   compensation  is 

»3 
r        >n8°?         »n    at'::::::...^.'""    Reducng  schedule  ..  less  t.a.  e  chUd-en 

^     fa     ^S§  auw-ks::::::--:  -    *t!^- , -:::i„:  x;::?.^:; 

constant  companion  at  not  more  than 

$30  a  morth 
4S  00         2i00    lOOOweeks...-      16,000    Additional  benel.ts  from  2d  inici,   ^Lrd 
«S.gu         i3.\M    i.uu«w.««»  Compensation   includes   S3   (e'    AeeK 

each    dependent  child    .n    add.tion    to 

that  tor  total  incapacity,  maximum  $U. 

«  M       i  22:"    ^2:«kV.::::      "\m    m.,  m  weeks,  maximum  J15  pe,  .-.eeK. 

Mtnimum  ;U. 
42  00    ■1.15  00  16.000    After  400  weeks  Jl 5  per  v.eek  01  actual 

Disfigurement  benel.ts 

6U  35  00  9  00    401  weeks K.035    Special  provisions  tor  occupational  disease 

en         iiano       J'SOO    312  weeks  19.344    Alter  260   weeks  45  percent  Plus  $3  6U 

60        .'44.00       »..a.UU    juweenj i>.  ,o,  a  dependent  Aile  and  J3  60  lot  each 

dependent  minor  under  18  up  to  4  such 
children  Oisl^guiement  benefits. 

6644    "52  00       :26.00    330  weeks     17.160 

M  45  00         UOO    500  weeks.     ..        U.OOO    Disfigurement  benel.ts 

ikT'ji         42  69    Debility  ..  Additional  allowance  (Of  constant  attend- 

■      '"•"         42.69    uisaoiiuy ant,  . I  necessary  Jl lb  per  month    Re- 

ducing schedule  i!  less  than  b  children. 

M.M         ^sTs    0?sab"tV.■■V..■....-'■''^  Additional   compensation    lor    vocational 

°*"^             ■  rehabil.lal.on  '  .... 

kttf,         33  46           do                     12.000  Permanent    J34  61   plus  $6  92  lor  each 

"  *         "^ child  (no  limit)"  Aggregate  sum  lor 

children  JIO.IXXJ 

,.      ,,.cnn  iSSOO           do                     Additional  allowance  of  =.3C0  per  month 

,5     1345  00  "58.00 00 tor  constant  attendant  .1  neceisary. 

66-'i       70.00       >1B.00 do "24.000 

,.  tan       a  35  00  do  75    percent    ot    maximum    earnings    o« 

75         tu.ll         «  w « S5,600  per  year. 


60 


66Zi 

60 

80 

6645 


60 


60 
SS 

65 


56J-1 

;o 

66}^ 


I 
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Limitations  on  permanent  total 


"Jurisdiction 


ick 


Btit.sn  Columbia 

Manitoba 
•<e*  biorsA 

^ev.touilC^la^d - 

Nova  bcolia     * 

Unla.io  

Piince  ld*a'd  Island 

Quebec   '        - 

Saskatchewan  -- 

Canadian  Me'ChantSeameit 
Compensation  AC. 


Maximum  Maximum  ll^lnimum 

pe.cent  weekly  weekly 

ot  wages  payment  payment 

75        $95  :0  -$34,72 


Time  limit 


.do. 


Amount     Maximum    Maximum    Minimum 
limit       percent  ot      weekly        .veehiy 
wages'      iiayment     payment 


Limitations  on  temporary  total^ 
T.^e  imit 


Amount 

limit 


Notations 


f 


See  footnotes  at  cu-.l  of  table. 


75 
75 

75 
75 

75 


75 

75 
75 


K6  e,! 

::  11 

72   11 

:.Mi 

S6,  b4 

-2   11 

72.11 

86.54 
64.90 


1-35.00 do. 

25.  UO do. 


28  84   . 

-  28.  UO  . 
32.50 

20.00 

25,00 


do., 
.do., 
.do-- 


.do. 
-do. 


v  32  50 do. 
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'«-r '"•  ^m-roV  tfe^ceed  66-^..  Percen,  ct  State  average  weekly  wage  fixed  by  Maine  Implcy- 
'-:li5:^  ^:W  i;^nem  ^2  XctiJ^IL.  U,  1967;  will  increase  to  $65  effective  Oct.  13, 
■'^^\c,ua,  .age  .  less,  t^u^l^^^ ^i  VlVw^^.^— ri^tb^n^K^  acceding  to 
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Mr    TAVITS    Mr,  President,  one  of  the  im 
^   nf  t^ks  of  the  commission  would  be 
jxirtant  tasKs  oi   vu  determining 

cuirl.ip  which  a  ^^'f  "^"^"l^^^^cotLlderably 

most   three-quariers   of    ^"  J°^%  t^eir 

vmder   workman's   compensation   ha^e   w 


doctors  Chosen  lor  ^em  h^^t^elr  employer 
or  by  the  Insurance  ^mpan>^  o-  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
the  employer.  While  thspr  ^.^ 

neceasarily  l^P^^  ^*  *°^l^„i  care  it  raises 
receive  unsatisfactory  medical  c^re,  ^^ 

Sir  .«i<.«  ir  "r  ,?Sor«»a  ^s^ 

simn  "1»»  "''"'„'SBSS°«o"™a,i  may 
by  numerical  exemptions  under  ^n 

rr:r,r?p;'rf-pK,reL,  .u» 

.„?,o,,.s    an.    »pO,..e.   o       "aH'Si'^p- 

rplieious   institutions,    .-m    ^- 
ions   fallen   together   ser^.    to   e-lu^e^-/^^ 
T^riximatelv   20   percent   of   the    ent.re    lauui 

some  laws  toward  fuller  coverage,   .his  per 


centage  has  not  changed  perceptibly  in  re- 
""/ourr  Standards  for  ^^^----^.^r 

'"^"^'^l^Onfo^he're      in  wh^c'hlhe  de- 
pensable^  one  ^'^^^  compensation  law 

r^^^S^U^nlt^d  St^afeTLs  been  most  marked, 
L"  t  at  the  same  time  most  uneven.  IS  in  tbe 

-^^r;irt^=;^cclden. 

been    little    ot    n<j  ,     j„     coverage 

states    fall    to    provide    .vui    '  „icular  area, 

:s-,i^'r.."i»"a^.s.r«rui™  na. 

;l*eacly   «c.«»«    a   »«r,s=    »a.    m,.W 

and   uranium  mmes^_  ^tad  the  e  unfortunate 

:::r4ers  V^en'^ntiUed'tt  collect   workmen. 
Au.Kers    OKK-  ^jnt' State  laws. 

^^n?[r  P^abUUatl^'W  the    vears   since 
•,vcre    passed,    .he    ?c.ence    <.        ^.^^ent  time 

five  mechanisms  under  the  .vcrkmen.. 
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penaatlon  laws  :.)  -ake  advantage  of  thl» 
opportunity  Clearly  this  Is  a  subject  which 
deserves  the  mis:  careful  study  by  the 
Commission. 

Sixth  Coverage  under  second  or  subse- 
quent injury  funds  These  funds  are  de- 
signed to  farllltate  reemp'.(\  ment  'f  •llsabled 
workers  Their  purpose  Is  to  aaaure  full  bene- 
fits to  :in  emplov'-e  who  sutTers  i  se-ond  dls- 
Abilng  mjurv  while  at  the  .-lame  time  allow- 
ing his  subsequent  *-mploycr  w  p«v  mly 
that  share  of  the  beneHf.i  specincally  sU- 
trlbutable  to  the  subsequent  Injury  Most 
States  h.iv»  established  these  funds  but  their 
operation  and  flnanclng  vary  Aldely  Some 
second  Injury  funds  are  supported  by  em- 
ployer rontrlbutlons  under  r-ertam  olrcum- 
stAnces.  other  funds  ire  s\ipported  entirely 
by  governmental  appropriHtlons  Moreover 
most  States  limit  the  coverage  of  second  In- 
jury funds  U)  loss  or  lo's  of  use  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  body  In  on:y  .\  minority  of  the 
States  do  the  second  injury  funds  provide 
for   coverage   of  any   type  of   disability 

Seventh  Time  limit*  on  filing  claims  The 
time  limit*  on  filing  claims  under  most  State 
laws  appear  to  ha\.e  been  drawn  to  take  Into 
account  only  the  accidental"  type  of  In- 
jury T^ef>e  "ime  limitations  have  serious 
drawbacKs  when  they  must  be  applied  to  oc- 
cupational disease  cases  For  even  though 
a  law  may  provide  coverage  for  x-cupatlonal 
diseases  its  effectlvenens  will  be  seriously 
curtailed  If  there  Is  in  m-idequiite  period  or 
time  for  the  worker  to  tile  for  benefits  A 
worker  mav  not  know  that  he  has  contracted 
an  occupatlonil  disease  intll  a  ubstantla! 
period  of  time  haa  passed  iifter  the  date  if 
his  last  exposure  or  a  substantial  period  'f 
time  has  passed  before  the  condition  is  aiag- 
n'>setl  as  a  disease  that  has  occurred  »ts  i 
result  of  his  empl'  vment  Both  of  these  con- 
ditions exist  for  example,  In  the  case  of 
urEuilum  mine  workers  who  have  contracted 
lung  cancer  Clearly  the  need  for  flexible  time 
limit  provisions  is  a  subject  which  will  merit 
serious  consideration  by  the  Commission 

Eighth  Waiting  periods  Waiting  periods 
or  arbitrary  r>eriod3  of  time  during  which 
employee  m  \y  not  receive  comjiensatlon  un- 
less they  are  disabled  for  a  fairly  long  pe- 
riod of  time  specified  in  the  law  The  De- 
partment o!  Labor  has  recommended  that 
the  maximum  waiting  period  should  be  3 
days  and  that  benefits  should  be  retroactive 
after  2  weeks  However,  only  about  eight 
States    currently    meet    this   standard. 

Ninth.  Compulsory  or  elective  coverage 
Compulsory  workmen  >  lompcnsatlon  laws 
require  co%ered  employers  to  comply  with 
the  law  An  elective  law  permits  the  employer 
the  option  of  whether  to  accept  coverage 
of  the  workmen  s  compensation  law.  if  he 
rejects  coverage  he  loses  'he  common  law 
defenses  of  assumption  of  risk,  fellow  serv- 
ant negligence,  and  contributory  negli- 
gence, in  a  suit  filed  by  the  worker  About 
one-half  of  the  State  workmen^  compensa- 
tion laws  are  compulsory  while  the  re- 
mainder are  olectf  e  Elective  laws  were  at 
one  time  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion The  trend  has,  however,  definitely  been 
toward  compulsory  coverage  and  although 
compulsorv  coverage  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  the  lAIABC  almost 
half  the  States  still  have  elective  law? 

Tenth  Administration  Improved  admin- 
istration ;s  one  area  !n  which  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  by  some  States  but 
little.  If  my  progress  has  been  made  in 
others  Clearlv,  with  the  advent  of  new  data 
processing  techniques  and  the  work  which 
hivs  been  done  by  the  Department  of  Lab'T, 
the  Council  of  State  Governments,  and  the 
lAIABC  there  Is  much  that  can  and  should 
be  done  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
workmen's  compensation  laws  In  many 
States 

Eleventh.  Legal  expenses  Who  should  bear 
•he   burden    'f   an   injured   workman's   legal 


expenses  has  been  a  troublesome  question 
for  students  of  workmen'.s  compensation 
Most  States  require  the  claimant  whether  or 
not  he  prevails  in  the  proceeding,  to  bear  his 
own  legal  expenses,  contenting  themselves 
with  regulating  the  amount  of  the  fees  and 
preventing  unethical  practices  by  lawyers 
Handling  compensation  cases  St)me  States 
take  a  different  view,  requiring  employers  to 
pay  the  legal  expense.s  of  the  successful 
claimant 

The  Issue  has  been  drawn  clearly,  and  well 
merits   the  attention  of  the  Commission 

Twelfth  The  fefislblllty  and  desirability  of 
a  uniform  system  of  reporting  Information 
concerning  job-related  injuries  and  diseases 
and  the  operation  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  One  ol  the  perennial  difficulties 
which  has  served  to  plague  students  of  work- 
men's compensation  has  been  the  lack  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  .svstem  ^ia  a  whole 
The  Commission  could  make  use  ^f  .ts  great- 
est contributions  by  analyzing  the  feasibility 
of  some  sort  of  uniform  reporting  system,  de- 
signed to  obtain  the  meaningful  information 
concerning  the  ojjeratlon  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws  necessary  to  permit  continu- 
ing critical  evaluation  of  the  system 

Thirteenth  Hesolutlon  >f  conrllct  laws 
extraterTltorlalllv  and  .--Imllar  problems  aris- 
ing from  claims  with  mulllstate  aspects  Here 
is  another  .irea  wtiere  the  new  Commission 
could  make  .i  tremendous  contribution  The 
Council  of  stale  Oovernments.  has  com- 
mented that  no  por'lon  of  Its  model  .ict  is 
more  urgently  in  need  of  coordinated  state 
.ictlon  than  the  extruterrUorlallty  provision. 
The  Council  referred  to  the  present  law  In 
this  area  as  in  a  stale  of  chaos  "  Dr  Larson, 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  work- 
men s  compensation  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  even  less  charitable,  characterizing 
the  contilct  of  laws  in  this  ,irea  .as  ^  mad 
house  of  confusion  ' 

Pouneenth     The   extent    to  which    private 
insurance  earners  are  .'Xcluded  from  supply- 
ing   workmen  s    .t>mpensailon    coverage    and 
the   desirability   of    such    exclusionary    prac- 
tices  to  the  extent  they  exist    In  most  States 
employers  may  provide  compensation  cover- 
age t-hrough  private  Insurance  carriers    Some 
States,    however,   have   established    what    are 
known  as   'exclusive  State  f  unds  '  with  which 
all  employers  must  deal    Various  arguments 
can  be  made  for  and  .against  these  exclusive 
State  funds.  Under  exclusive  State  funds.  It 
is     claimed,     compensation     insurance     can 
usually  be  obtained  more  cheaply  'han  from 
private    carriers     Others    argue     with    'Kjual 
force,  that   'hat  is  hardly   a  reason   for  pro- 
hibiting private  carriers  from  competing  for 
the    employer's    dollar      Another     argument 
which  the  Commission  will  undoubtedly  have 
to  consider  .  arefully  Is  the  tremendous  con- 
tribution   private    insurance    carriers    have 
made  toward  improving  '^cupaUonal  safety. 
Fifteenth    The  relatl<inship  l>etweeii  work- 
men s  >-ompensallon  on  the  one  hand  and  '>\(i. 
age.   disability    and   -urvlvors   insurance   and 
•ither  types  of  insurance,  public  .md  private 
on  the  other  hand:  With  the  advent  of  :  ther 
types  of  insurance,  both  public  and  private, 
covering  disability  or  death,  the  pro'ilem  of 
overlap  arises    There  are  two  aspects  of  the 
•problem:    first,   to   guard   .igalnst   an   injured 
worker   receiving  double  compensation;    sec- 
ond, the  decision  as  to  which  type  of  ln.sur- 
ance  should  bear  the  burden  when  an  overlap 
exists    The  problem  is   partlculajly   acute   in 
total  disability  cases  where  both  workmen  s 
compensation  and  social  security   ire  applic- 
able to  the  same  worker  and  in  partial  dis- 
ability cases  where  unemployment  compensa- 
tion   is    also    sought     Consideration    of    this 
problem  by  the  Commission  would  be  espe- 
cially desirable   because  of   Us  Federal  over- 
*ones. 

Sixteenth   Possible  methods  of  implement- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  C-ommisslon 
The   best   methcKl   of    Implementing   its   own 
recommendations  wJl  probably  be  the  most 


oonlToverslal  topic  for  the  Commission  to 
consider  It  will  also  be  the  most  Important. 
I  recognize  that  workmen's  compensation 
has  historically  been  treated  as  a  function  of 
State  government,  and  that  the  States  them- 
selves deserve  full  credit  for  Initiating  the 
whole  system  Tliere  Is.  however,  ample  Justl- 
ncatlon  for  the  Federal  Government  to  solicit 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  interested 
and  informed  parties  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  iichleve  necessary  workmen's  com- 
pensation reform  I'hls  should  not  mean  or 
imply  any  effort  to  federalize  workmen's  com- 
pensation or  to  begin  such  a  process  Indeed, 
mv  present  inclination  would  be  to  oppose 
any  attempt  to  federalize  workmen's  c<'>m- 
pen&atlon  as  much  Xajo  drastic.  There  is  a 
wide  range  >i  alternatives  available  which 
the  Commission  could  consider,  and  after 
the  Commission  h.as  made  Its  recommenda- 
tions It  will  still  be  up  to  Congress  to  act  or 
not  ,is  It  sees  fit  Tlie  point  of  my  propoeal  Is 
that  It  Is  only  through  the  Informed  con- 
sideration of  the  i.ssues  by  a  broadly  based 
Commission  that  the  Congress  will  have  l>e- 
fore  11  the  information  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  make  an  Intelligent  Judgment  on  this 
issue,  which  affects  all  American  working 
men  and  wc>men. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  workmen's 
compensation  in  tins  countiT  is  most  un- 
even, and  in  many  States  most  unfair.  In 
the  desire  to  bring  about  some  rational 
ordennK  of  what  remains  to  be  done. 
Senator  YARBORorcH  and  I  are  joining  in 
.-eeklng  to  brinK  about  this  high  level, 
orderly  report  to  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  i  Mr.  YARBORorcHl  may 
speak  to  this  matter,  and  that  his  re- 
marks may  follow  mine. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  to  join  with  tlie  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr.  JavitsI  in  sponsor- 
ing a  Presidential  study  of  the  system  of 
State  workman's  compensation  laws 
While  a  number  of  years  ago  the  Council 
of  State  Governments  undertook  a  study 
of  this  area  of  the  law  and  came  up  with 
a  comprehensive  draft  act.  their  work  has 
iiad  little  impact  on  improving  State 
workman's  compensation  laws. 

When   the  .senior  Senator  from   New- 
York  proposed  this  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  my  occupational  safety  and  health  bill. 
S    L'864.  I  felt  at  that  time  that  such  a 
study  .should  be  made,  but  that  it  repr?- 
>ented   a  different  problem   and  should 
not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  safety 
bill.  Since  that  time.  Senator  Javits  ex- 
pies.sed    his    willingness   to   introduce    a 
separate  bill  to  deal  with  the  .setting  up 
of  this  type  of  commission,  and  this  I 
agreed  to  and  believe  in   I  believe  that  a 
Presidential  cornraLssion  to  make  a  com- 
preliensive  study  and  evaluation  of  our 
workman's    compciisation    laws    is    long 
overdue.  This  year  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  held  hearings  c)n  amend- 
ments to  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  We  learned 
that  weekly  benefits  jiayable  under  State 
workmen's  compensation  laws  vary  de- 
pending upon  the  State  from  335  a  week 
to  S150  a  week,  most  being  based  upon  an 
ostensible  desire  to  jiay  a  worker  two- 
thirls  of  his  average  weekly  wage.  But 
weekly  payments  usually  are  too  obsolete 
to  have  any  real  meaningful  relationship 
to  the  actual  wages  carried  before  injury 


to  the  disabled  worker.  A  Presidential 
study  should  focus  the  facts  so  that  the 
entire  country  can  be  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem that  is  presented  to  a  family  when 
its  breadwinner  is  injured  on  the  job. 


S      'jpS'—INTRODUCTION     OF     BILL 
RELATING  TO  WORKWEEKS  AND 
WORKDAYS  OF  FEDERAL  AOT)  DIS- 
TRICT OP  COLUMBIA  EMPLOYEES 
Mr     MONTOYA.    Mr.    President,    the 
Federal  Government  needs  to  take  an- 
other look   at  its  relationship  with  its 
civil  service  and  wage  board  employees. 
For  years  our  Federal  Government  led 
the  way  in  promoting  and  establishing 
fair  eniployment  practices,  however    in 
recent  vears  the  initiative  has  been  lost_ 
The  Government  is  now  a  follower  ol 
emplover  practices  rather  than  a  leader 
One  p'ractice  of  the  Federal  Government 
about  which  I  have  received  many  com- 
plaints is  an  abomination  in  this  day  ana 
age  This  is  the  practice,  permitted  by  the 
present  law  and  condoned  by  the  heads 
of  several  of  the  executive  departments, 
which  allows  an  agency  director  to  pro- 
long the  workweek  beyond  5  days  with- 
out paving  overtime  for  the  services  per- 
formed, and  also  permits  him  to  sched- 
vile  as  manv  as  10  consecutive  days  of 
work  without  a  day  ofT.  Within  industry, 
our  society  no  longer  accepts  such  work 
schedules   as   being   reasonable   without 
benefit  of  overtime  compensation.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  now  recognize  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  same 
responsibility  to  its  employees  as  has  been 
acknowledge  by  industry. 

Therefore  I  introduce  a  bill  proposing 
that  we  amend  the  United  States  Code, 
title  5  .section  6101,  relating  to  work- 
weeks and  workdays  of  the  Federal  and 
District  of  Columbia  employees.  I  pro- 
pose that  except  during  a  declared  na- 
tional emergency  that  the  head  of  each 
oxecutive  agency,  militai-y  department, 
■ind  the  head  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  in  addition  to 
recognizing  the  required  basic  admin- 
istrative workweek  of  40  hours  for  each 
full-time  employee  in  his  organization: 
first  require  that  the  hours  of  work 
'.vithin  that  workweek  be  performed  on 
T  consecutive  days:  and  second,  establish 
.1  basic  nonovertime  workday  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8  hours. 

In  the  event  of  a  declared  national 
omercencv,  when  it  could  be  established 
■hat  a  Federal  agency  would  be  seriously 
oandicai5ped   m  caro'ing  out  its  func- 
tions, or  that  the  costs  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased,  the  director  of  the 
agency,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Di- 
•ector  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  could 
.appropriately  alter  the  work  schedules^ 
Mr   President.  I  believe  that  the  time 
is  long  overdue  to  give  favorable  consid- 
eration to  the  proposed  amendment.  The 
P^ederal  Government  owes  its  employees 
this  consideration. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  my  bill  prmted 
at  this  point  in  the  RECORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  taUl   iS.  3952)    to  amend  section 
6101  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relat- 
CXIV -1541— Part   19 


ing  to  workweeks  and  workdays  of  Fed- 
eral and  District  of  Columbia  employees, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Montoy.a.  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  ordered  to  be  printtMi  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  3952 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  //ot/«('  o,^ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States^  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  section  6101(  a)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  The  head  of  each  executive  agency, 
military  department,  and  of  the  government 
of   the  District  of  Columbia  shall— 

"(A)  establish  a  basic  administrative  work- 
week of  40  hours  for  each  full-time  employee 
in  his  organization: 

■'(B)  require  that  the  hour?  of  work  within 
that  workweek  be  performed  on  live  consecu- 
tive days:  and 

••(C I  "establish  a  basic  nonovertime  work- 
day not  to  exceed  eight  hours 

••(3)  Except  during  a  declared  national 
emergency  and  when  the  head  of  an  Exe- 
cutive agency,  a  military  department,  or  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
determines,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that 
his  organization  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped in  carrying  out  its  functions  '  r  that 
costs  would  be  substantially  increased  he 
shall  provide,  with  respect  to  each  employee 
in  his  organization,  that — 

••(A)     assignments    to    tour    of    duty    are 

scheduled    in    advance    over    periods    of    not 

less  than  one  week:  „,.    ,= 

••(B)    the    basic    forty-hour    v.-orkweek    is 

scheduled    Monday    through    Friday     when 

^°^fcl^the  two  davs  outside  the  basic  work- 
week are  consecutive  and  scheduled  on  the 
same   two   calendar   days   of   every    cMei.dar 

^^^('di  the  working  hours  m  each  day  in 
the  basic  workweek  are  the  same: 

••.El    the  occurrence  of  holidays  may  not 
affect  the  designation  of  the  basic  workweek: 

''"■Vl  breaks  In  working  hours  of  more  than 
one  hour  may  not  be  scheduled  m  a  basic 
w'orkday.".  


SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    19b— 
mTRODUCTION  OF  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  DESIGNATE  NATIONAL 
HISPANIC  HERITAGE  WEEK 
Mr    MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce,   for    myself    and    the    Senator 
from  Texas   I  Mr.  YarboroughI.  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim   annually   the  week   including 
September  15  and  16  as  "National  His- 
panic Heritage  Week."  ^„„„i,rv 
It  is  in  the  tradition  of  our  counm 
to  recognize,  cherish,  and  conserve  the 
many  cultural  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  helped  achieve  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation.  Our  country  is  con- 
stantly searching  for  ways  to  assist  the 
development   of   our   neighbor   nations^ 
and,  through  positive  approaches,  attain 
mutual  understanding,  respect,  and  ap- 
preciation of  our  cultures,  heritage,  and 

arts.  „. 

Mr  President,  seven  of  our  State^ 
Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Florida^ 
Nevada.  New  Mexico,  and  Texas-the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  R^co-  ^rid 
many  of  our  cities  and  towns  proudly 
bear  Hispanic  names.  In  addition  a  large 
segment  of  our  population  bear  Spanish 
surnames.  Many  of  our  cities,  towns,  and 


regions  were  initially  developed  by  citi- 
zens of  Hispanic  origin.  It  is  of  great 
significance  that  the  Spanish-surnamed 
population  has  contributed  the  highest 
proportion  of  Medal  of  Honor  winners 
through  acts  of  bravery  and  determina- 
tion in  the  defense  of  our  land. 

Mr  President,  the  Mexican  Inde- 
pendence Days,  and  the  independence 
davs  of  some  of  our  sister  Latin  Re- 
publics, are  celebrated  on  September  15 
and  16  It  is.  therefore,  only  fitting  that 
Congress  should  approve  this  resolution 
as  a  tribute  to  Spanish  surnamed  citi- 

^  The   House    has    already    approved    a 
similar  joint  resolution.  I  recognize  that 
because  of  the  Congresses-  desire  to  re- 
cess on  Friday  of  this  week,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  consider  this  .ioint  resolu- 
tion and  report  it  out  for  our  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  prior  to  adjournment^ 
However,  becau.se  of  the  urgency  of  this 
leuislation— considering    the    date.s    in- 
volved—I  am  callina:  upon  the  Judiciary 
committee  to  mve  it  priority  attention 
when  Consress  reconvenes  after  the  na- 
tional conventions 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORn.  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
atelv  referred:  and,  without  objection. 
the  "joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  lao' 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
annually  the  week  including  September 
15  and  16  as  "National  Hispanic  Heiitage 
Week  ■•  introduced  by  Mr.  Montoya  '  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Yarboroijgh  .,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows:  _       ,„„ 

S  J.  Rts.   196 

ne-^olved  by  the  Senate  and  IIon.<r  of  Rep- 
.  cXlr.s  of  the  Vnaed  State,  of  America 
n,  congress  assembled.  Ti.at  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  i.ssue  an- 
uallv  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
ncudln-  September  15  and  16  as  "National 
H  sou    c"  Heritage   Week"    and   calling   upon 
fh:^people   of   the   United    States,   especially 
•he  educational  community,  to  observe  ..uch 
week    ^Mth    appropriate   ceremonies    and    ac- 
tivities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF 
RESOLUTION 

Mr   MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
29.  1968.  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its 
next  printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tower  1  be  added  a^  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  •^S.  Res.  383  > 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  relat- 
hS  to  an  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  for  the  sale  of  Phantom 

^^The^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  announced 
that  on  today.  July  31.  1968,  the  Vice 
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President  slRned  the  following  enrolled 
bUls  and  Joint  resolution,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

3  22a  \n  AC  •.!  insure  -hat  certain  build- 
ings flnaiiced  wuh  Federal  funds  are  so 
deslicr.ed  and  constructed  us  to  be  accessible 
to  the  phvsicallv  hand'.c.ipped; 

-1  3497  An  act  •■  .issl^t  In  the  provision 
of  housing  f  T  low  and  moderate  income  fam- 
ilies and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development; 

3  3679  An  let  t. >  amend  the  Act  of  June 
19     !3ti8      P'jbllc    Law    351     90th    Cong  ' 

H  R  2281  An  act  f'lr  the  relief  of  Dwayne 
C    Cox  and  William  D    Martin; 

H  Ft  -iias  A:,  ict  f.r  'he  relief  of  Peter 
Balinaa   and  lee  Ballnas 

H  R    6655    Ah    ict   for   the   relief   of   Mary 

Jane  Orlosltl;  ^      ,     .^   , 

HR  8391  An  act  for  the  relief  ^r  Adel 
Lesser-.  Bel'.mard.  Clement  Lessert.  Josephine 
Ounv'.l  p-ippan  Julie  Gonvil  Pappan.  Pela- 
gle  Oonv.;  Franceour  de  Aubrl.  Vlctore  Gon- 
vi'  P^ipp'in  Mane  OonvU,  Lafleche  Gonvil, 
Louis  Laventure,  Elizabeth  Carvonau  Vertl- 
felle  Pierre  Carbonau,  Louis  Jonc.is  Basil 
JuiK-as  James  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Datcherute, 
Jj«epn  autler  William  R.xlger  Joseph  Cote. 
')ur  i-hUdren  of  ClclU  Compare  and  ..'oseini 
jimes  or  the  heirs  of  any  who  may  be  de- 
ceased, . 

H  R  9"9«  An  .ic:  tn  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badlands  National  Monument  m  the 
State  -r  S<JUth  DaHota.  to  authorize  ex- 
ciianges  )f  :and  mutually  benehclal  to  the 
Og;a;a  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United  States, 
and    for   other   purposes. 

HR  3391  Ah  act  to  amend  section  376iaj 
of  title  28.  United  States  C'Xle. 

H  R  9606  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

H  R  10213  An  act  to  amend  the  Ufe  In- 
surance Act  u£  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19.  1934  1 48  Stat.  1125  >. 

H  R  10321  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
C'.audette  C    Donahue; 

H  R  10327  \n  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
J  Puardeau,  Irva  G  Pranger.  Betty 
Klemcke.  Wlneta  L  Welburn.  and  Emma  L. 
McNeil  Ul  indu-lduaU  employed  by  the  De- 
par-ment  of  Che  Army  at  Port  Sam  Houston. 

Tex. . 

H  R  10915  An  act  to  unend  section  202 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  uf  19J6. 

HR.  11026.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ol 
September  15.  1960.  for  the  purpoae  of  de- 
veloping and  enhancing  recreaUonai  oppor- 
tuniues  and  improving  the  Ash  and  wildlife 
programs  at  reservations  covered  by  said  act, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  11381  An  .ict  tor  ti»e  relief  of  E.  L. 
T->*nley.  Otis  T  HawKins.  and  Leo  T 
Matous;  ,  ,         . 

H  R  12119  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
M    Hepworth; 

H  R  14167  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lydia 
M    Parsiev: 

H  R  15189  An  act  to  authorlae  approprla- 
tians  for  certain  maritime  prognuna  of  the 
Department  af  Commerc*. 

H  R  15864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  op- 
eration jf  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing 
Plant  at  Kolla.  N    Dale  .  and  for  other  pur- 

pi-ises. 

HR    16913    .\n  act  making  approprlfttlons 

for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1969.  ajid  for  other  purposes; 

HR  1790;i  An  .ict  maKlng  appr^-prlaUons 
for  public  worlcs  for  water  and  [wwer  re- 
sources development,  including  certain  clvU 
functloiis  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Pani^ma  Canal,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atlaiitlc-Pacltlc  Interoceanir  Canal  Study 
Conuiuaslcn.  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Coni- 
mlsslon.  Interstate  Commission  on  the  Poto- 
mac  River   Basin,   the   Tennessee  Valley  Au- 


thority and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  'ae  AtA.niU-  Kiergv  CTirniMtl'-ii  ;"r  the 
n.sra;  vear  '-nrtlng  June  10.  1969.  and  for 
I'her  pur;"!**^    .ind 

HJ  H<•^  :+20  Joint  resi^utlon  making 
oontlnumn  .ipproprlatlons  for  tJie  rtscal  year 
1969   and  for    .ther  ;.ur-^we« 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  SecreUrv  dI  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  July  31,  1968.  he  presented 
to  the  Pre.sldent  of  the  United  States  the 
foUowln«  enrolled  bills: 

S  222  An  act  to  Insure  that  certain  build- 
ings flnaac«d  with  Feder.U  funds  are  so  de- 
signed .Old  c<ins  true  ted  .is  m  !><•  .ict-essible  to 
the  physically  handicapped: 

S  3497    An   att    to   a.s.slst   In   the  provision 
of    housing    for    low-    .md    moderate-Income 
families,   xnd  Uj  f-xtend  .ind  amend   ia*s  r^- 
laUng   to   housing   and    urban    development 
and 

S  3679  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
1968    .Public  Law  361.  90th   Cong  i 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENTS OK  LABOR  AND 
HEALTH  EDUCATION  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.    1969 


\MENOMCNT    NO      925 

Mr    MAGNUSON   submitted   the   fol- 
lowing notice  in  writing: 

tn  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  herebv  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  iHR  18037i 
maJtlng  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
ol  Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
tare,  .md  I'lr  the  ttscal  related  agencies  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  .ird  for  other  purposes. 
:Jie  following  .tmendnient.  namely  Page  — . 
after  line  — .  Insert  the  following 

Six:  208  Appropriations  In  this  title 
available  for  any  of  the  health  functions  of 
the  Department  <ji  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  ^ihall  be  available  for  the  expenses 
of  a  nf'.een-member  President's  Commission 
L>n  Preventive  Medicine  the  findings  nnd 
recommendations  of  which  are  to  be  re- 
ported U)  the  President  bv  Augtist  1.  1969, 
and  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  com- 
pensated while  on  business  of  the  Commis- 
sion Including  traveltlme  at  rates  not  In 
excess  of  the  rate  specified  at  the  time  the 
service  is  performed  for  grade  0&-18  In 
3  use    J  5332." 

^JATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON    PRrVENTrVE 
MEDICINE 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  ^eniur  Senator 
from  New  Jcsey  Mi-  Wim.iams'  I  ub- 
mit  an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  us.  Jointly,  to  H  R  18037.  the 
Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appropriation  bill,  to  make  funds 
available  for  the  exjjenses  of  .i  15-mein- 
ber  Presidential  Commission  on  Preven- 
tive Medicine 

Such  a  commi.'.sion  would  imdertakc 
four  major  tasks  First,  after  a  studj-  of 
existing;  knowledge,  it  would  make  a  se- 
ries of  recommendations  for  immediate 
programs  of  preventive  medicine  The 
Commission  would  investigate  and  rec- 
ommend ways  to  Increase  the  under- 
standing, support,  and  implementation 
of  preventive  medical  techniques  by  the 
health  profes.sion  and  the  public.  It 
would  plan  long-range  programs  for  the 


prevention  of  disease  and  illness.  Finally. 
a  Coinini.ssion  on  Preventive  Medicine 
would  spearhead  a  national  effort  to 
stimulate  and  support  the  field  of  pre- 
ventive medicine. 

The  proposal  for  the  Commission, 
which  was  pre.sented  to  the  President 
last  Thursday,  was  developed  and  put 
foruard  bv  a  group  of  medical  and  busi- 
ne.ss  leaders  with  whom  we  have  been 
most  privileged  to  work.  I  lun  delighted 
to  advise  my  colleagues  that  the  Presi- 
dent .saw  great  merit  m  the  proposal 

Supporters  of  this  proposal  are  con- 
vuiced  that  improving  the  quality  of  life 
In  America  requires  that  we.  as  a  nation, 
devote  more  of  our  energy  and  resources 
to  the  prevention  of  accidents,  disease, 
and  premature  deaths. 

We  can  no  longer  accept  a  situation 
whKh  finds  that  m  the  field  of  medicine, 
as  111  so  many  other  areas.  ,)rcve:ition  iias 
not  leceivfd  the  i-niphasis  or  the  .  upport 
which  has  long  sustained  the  search  for 
after-the-fact  medical  cures  This  lack 
of  support  lor  preventive  medicine  is  not 
onlv  costly  m  terms  of  lives,  but  the 
faiiure  to  put  into  practice  present 
knowledge  of  prevention  techniques  to 
prevent  the  incapacitation  of  persons  by 
clnonic  di.seases  is  costing  America  bil- 
hons  of  dollars  each  year. 

HisUirv  should  make  the  case  for  pre- 
ventive medicine  clear  and  convincing. 
It  was  not  so  long  auo  that  such  diseases 
as  .smallpox,  poliu.  diphtheria,  and 
measles  were  dreaded  by  thou.sands  To- 
dav.  preventive  medicine  has  virtually 
wiped  out  those  threats  to  our  health  and 
well-being.  It  offers  an  even  greater 
pro:ni,-e  .if    ervu-c  for  the  future. 

It  IS  doubtful  that  prevention  can  even 
begin  to  fulfill  this  promise  when  two- 
thirds  >>f  our  medical  schot)ls  do  not  have 
departments  of  preventive  medicine.  It 
IS  not  likely  that  the  average  citizen  will 
give  the  necessarv-  supiiort  to  preventive 
medicine  when,  as  today,  it  is  a  field 
largely  neglected  in  primaiy  and  sec- 
ondap.-  (Klucation. 

Medical  cures,  such  as  the  recent  heart 
transplants,  excite  great  interest  and 
pubhcitv  But  preventive  medicine  lacks 
the  cxcitiment  and  dramatic  quality  of 
a  miraculous  npi-ration  This  fact  has 
been  nx-omnzed  by  those  who  have  work- 
ed hard  to  articulate  the  need  for  greater 
emphasis  on  prevention,  and  who  have 
thus  formulated  the  proposal  for  a  Pres- 
idential commission. 

Mr  President.  I  offer  this  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  the  Com.mi.ssion 
on  Preventive  Medicine  will  play  a  key 
role  in  de\elopin!;  the  kind  ol  national 
commitment  to  prevention  which  this 
mrxt  promismi;  and  importnnt  approach 
to  disease  and  health  hazards  must  have. 
Tlie  basic  needs  and  purposes  which 
he  behind  the  proposed  Commission  are 
set  forth  in  the  letter  and  accompanjing 
memorandum,  the  latter  entitled  "An 
Ounce  of  Prevention,"  which  were  pre- 
.senled  to  the  President  last  week.  Mr 
P'T-sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  and  memorandum  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  July  29  Washington 
Post,  outlining  the  need  for  a  Commis- 
sion on  Preventive  Medicine,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed  and 
will  lie  on  the  table:  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  letter,  memorandum,  and  article 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter,  memorandum,  and  article, 
presented  by  Mr.  Magntjson,  aie  as 
follows: 


I 


FYoin  -he  Washington  (DC  )   Post    Jv.ly  29, 
1968  I 
LBJ  Urcld  To  Endorse  Health  Plan 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
President  Johnson   has  been  asked  to  en- 
dorse   an    unoreoedented    effort    to    improve 
•the  qualitv  of  life  in  thl.s  country"  through 
urevention'of    avoidable    dlsea.ses.    accidents 
and  premature  deaths.  The  Washington  Post 
learned  vcsterday 

riie  !)lan  was  proposed  Thursday  nipht  at 
the  White  House  bv  Wen  Warren  G  MafC- 
niiMin  (U-Wash  i,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  Mathllde  Oalland 
Krlm  a  biologist  and  a  member  of  the  Presl- 
denls  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation. 
riu'  P-i-uleiit  reacted  with  great  enthusi- 
asm," Magnuson  said  The  President  ordered 
,»  studv  of  the  plan 

The  Senator  and  Mr?  Krlm  delivered  to 
Mr  Johnson  a  lett<-r  propot^mg  creation  of  a 
Commission  on  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Protection 

Tlie    letter   expresses   'the   strong  convic- 

Mon  that  If  more  attention  was  paid  to  pre- 

>  entlve     medicine     and     health     protection. 

thousands  of  li\es  would  be  saved  and  untold 

iillering  avoided 

Millions   of    dollars   would   no   longer   be 

vasUHi   in  economic  loss  and  medical  costs, 

md    an    unlustlftable    wastage    of    medical 

•nanpower  would  not  occur."  the  letter  adds. 

The  proposal  is  supported  by  a  large  group 

..f  distinguished  physicians,  medical  educa- 

•,.rs  and  public  and  industrial  health  speclal- 

.sts.    Secretary    Wilbur   J.    Cohen    and   other 

•.,p    o^iclals    of    the    Department   of    Health, 

■ducailon    and  Welfare  and  three  key  Sena- 

•ors— Magnuson;     Harrison    A     Williams    Jr. 

D-NJ  1.    chairman    of    the    Senate    Special 

1  \immlttee  on  Aglne,  and  Lister  Hill  I  D-Ala. » , 

!;airn.an    of    The   Senate   Labor   and    Public 

Health  Committee 

This  week  the  Senators  will  Introduce  a 
•leasure  to  fund  the  proposed  commission,  as 
:'l.e     lirst    step     in    winning    Congressional 

'  Attllc^ied  to  the  letter  to  the  President  was 
H  position  paper  entitled,  "An  Ounce  of  Pre- 
vention .  .  .  •  M;>.kiiig  the  case  lor  a  commis- 
Mon  the  paper  savs  It  could  bring  "greater 
r;uional  productlvitv,  less  dependency  due  to 
illness,    and    reduced    environmental    pollu- 

''°To  contlntie  the  present  national  em- 
■>uusis  upon  treatment  and  after-the-fact 
•unedies.  .is  opoosed  to  prevention,  must  be 
•u-arded  ;vs  a  lallure  of  the  health  profes- 
..,  ns  U3  adequately  protect  the  population,' 
•.::<■  paper  declares 

The  paper  recalls  that  because  an  eflec- 
•le  polio  vaccine  was  developed  in  1955.  the 
',  ition  last  vear  had  only  51  cases  of  the 
•..'alvtlc  disease.  Tlie  medical  costs  of  these 
I  ^es'uMalcd  JdO.OOO.  Had  there  been  no  vac- 
cine tl-.ere  might  have  been  almost  39,000 
new'iX)lio  cases  In  1967.  with  medical  costs 
•  i40  million,  or  800  times  as  much. 

Today     the   paper    savs.    14.000   women    a 

■  ir  die  of  cervical  cancer.  But  with  early 

a.'tection  through  simple  "Pap"  smears  from 

,..i  women  over  20.    at  least  9000"  of  the  vlc- 

•.ms  could  be  saved. 

Support  for  the  plan  was  organized  at  a 
■leeting  in  New  York  last  February  at  the 
.,me  of  Mrs.  Krlm.  She  is  the  wife  of  Arthur 
B  Krlm.  president  of  United  Artists  Corp. 
.  :.d  chairman  of  the  President's  Club  of  New 
Yurk.  Among  those  attending  were  Surgeon 
(.eneral  William  H.  St«wart  of  the  Public 
Health  Service;  then  Commissioner  James 
L   Goddard  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 


tration; medical  directors  of  six  bluechlp  in- 
dustrial corporations,  including  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  and  General  Mo- 
tors, and  officials  of  the  American  Cancer  bo- 
cletv  and  the  AFl^CIO. 

The  proposed  commission  would  comple- 
ment the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  which  is  now  being  organized  to  deal 
with  problems  such  lis  that  of  i^ower  nio^K^rB 
which  alone  kill  or  Injure  more  than  lUO.OiX) 
persoiij  a  year. 

Here  are  nigh  points  of  the  '  Ounce  oi  i  re- 
vention"  paper:  , 

riie  Nalioii  h..s  laiied  u,  recognize  .."V. 
great  are  the  loss  of  income  and  other  in- 
direct costs  of  chronic  disea.se  In  1<-Jb3.  ihese 
costs  were  estimated  at  *15.1  billion  But  the 
malor  programs  aimed  at  trying  to  .'ure 
chronic  diseases— for  example,  heart  disea.se, 
cancer,  mental  illness.  ..rlhntis  .,ud  emphy- 
sema—are  not  mat,ched  Dy  con.parabie  pro- 
grams aimed  at  prevention 

With  current  knowKdee  and  too.s.  ni.;ny 
currently  prevalent  diseases  can  be  pre- 
vented entirely.  Others  can  be  detected  anu 
cured  in  the  early  stages  " 

For  example,  period  tests  and  ..ppropriate 
treatment  could  present  the  total  blindness 
suffered  annually  by  3000  of  the  3500  vic- 
tims of  glaucoma,  ,;^  ,Uc 

The  "most  prevent.ible  lorm  oi  chronic  di.s- 
ea.se  today  is  dental  decay."  Two  children  out 
of  three 'do  not  recene  the  protection  ol 
lluorldatlon  of  the  w.iter  ^uppU .  which  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  legislation. 

Because  such  developments  as  organ  irans- 
Dlants  "are  inevitably  more  new.sworthy  than 
routine  preventive  efforts,"  it  is  es.sennal  to 
create  "a  national  will  to  undertf.ke  ijre- 
ventive  programs." 

Almost  two-thirds  cf  all  medical  .-choo  s 
do  not  have  departments  of  preventive  medi- 
cine an  "appalling"  lack  Neither  do  primary 
and 'secondary  schools  pav  sutlicient  .^ten- 
tlon  to  health  education. 


achieved  by  a  Commission  on  Disease  Pre- 
vention and  Health  Protection  appointed  by 
the  President 

To  this  end.  Mr.  President,  we  have  pre- 
pared, and  herewith  .<ubmlt  to  you  the  at- 
tached issue  paper  characterizing  the  prob- 
lem and  pointme  to  mean.s  for  its  solutions, 
utilizing  a  Commission  dpplijned  to  encour- 
age action  now  with  existing  technologies, 
as  well  .IS  exploring  additional   methods 

Being  ..w.ire  of  your  deep  concern  f'-r  the 
health  of  this  nation,  we  have  brought  this 
matter  to  vour  attention  in  the  hope  that  it 
Nvill    receive    vuur   .-ympaihtic    con.siderution. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 
Eric  Cassell    M  D  :    Herman   E.  Hllleboe, 
MD-    George    James.    MD;    Mathllde 
Krini   Ph   D.:  Senator  W:'rren  G.  Mag- 
nuson-  Leonard  Schuman.  M  D.:   Mil- 
ton   Terrls.    MD;    Ernest    L.    Wynder, 
MD. 


The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.^r  Mr.  Presidfnt:  The  -andersigned 
eroup.  concerned  with  the  Nation's  health 
and  well-being,  hold.s  the  strong  convlct^lon 
that  If  more  attention  w.i.s  paid  to  preven.l-.e 
medicine  and  health  protection,  thousanos 
of  lives  would  be  saved  and  untold  sufTenn- 
avoided.  Millions  of  dollar,  would  no  longer 
be  wasted  In  economic  loss  and  medical  .xists 
and  an  unjustifiable  wastage_  of  hied.cal 
manpower  would  not  occur  We.  therefore, 
submit  for  your  consideration  a  proposal  for 
the  establishment  of  a  CommLsslon  on  Dis- 
ease Prevention  and  Health  Protection. 

The  thoughts  expressed  in  this  proposa 
arose  from  a'  meeting  with  Surgeon  General 
William  Stewart,  and  other  .,ff;ccr.-,  in  the 
Public  Health  Service,  as  well  as  leaders  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  management,  and  .abor, 
at  which  the  current  status  of  preventive 
medicine  in  the  United  States  -.vas  reviewed. 
A  list  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting  is 
attached. 

We  believe  that  preventive  medicine,  which 
has  already  freed  humanity  :rom  some  of 
the  great  infectious  scourages  of  earlier  cen- 
turies, could  now  attack  and  conquer  many 
of  the  new  health  hazards  confronting  mod- 
ern society.  Similarly,  progr.ims  of  health 
protection' and  environmental  control  could 
eliminate  many  of  the  dangers  threatening 
man's  well-being.  But  such  new  and  inno- 
vative programs  will  need  to  be  understood, 
recognized  and  supported  by  society  itself. 

We  have  now  thoroughly  to  explore  the 
present  status  and  potential  of  such  broad 
programs  of  health  protection.  We  must  also 
examine  plans  for  research  on  the  prevention 
of  diseases  and  injuries  as  well  as  plans  for 
the  broader  application  of  existing  knowl- 
edee  This  will  require  an  interdisciplinary 
group  of  the  highest  quality,  invested  ^tti 
the  prestige  appropriate  to  its  task.  We  feel 
that    these    necessary    goals    can    best    be 


An  Ounce  i  f  Prevention 
It  is  the  nature  of  man  that  the  ca.se  for 
nrexcntlon  will  never  be  as  compelling  as 
the  case  lor  cure.  But  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
biology  that  the  most  cfTpctlve  control  of 
di-^e-.ise  will  .ilwav.s  be  prevention. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  in  thi.s  coun- 
trv  requires  that  lar  greater  national  effort 
be  devoted  to  reducing  the  incidence  of  pre- 
ventable diseases,  accidents  and  premature 
death.  Thi.s  effort  will  not  only  save  lives:  it 
v^ill  reduce  the  costs  of  medical  care,  and 
increase  health  manpower  and  facilities.  It 
will  also  lead  to  greater  national  productivity, 
less  dependency  due  to  illness,  :oid  reduced 
environmental  pollution. 

To  continue  the  present  national  emphasis 
tipon  treatment  and  after-tlie-fact  remedies^. 
J  oppo.scd  ::•  -.-""^".t-n,  must  l^e  regarded 
,is  a  failure  of  the  healtii  professions  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  population. 

WHAT    HAS    BEEN    PREVENTED-' 

Incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  value  of 
preventive  medicine  is  offered  by  ilie  virtual 
er.dication  of  tlie  dre,.ded  .'icourages  of  past 
centuries  such  ,.s  plague  and  smallpox  and 
more  recently  bv  remarkable  progress  against 
infectious  di.seases  such  as  ulptheria.  polio- 
mvolltis.  and  mea.sles.  In  all  of  the.se  In- 
stances of  progress,  the  consequences  of  dis- 
\tailuv  or  death  were  intolerable  to  the  puoUc. 
These  health  programs  were  cieviaoded. 

Thev  not  onlv  save  lives  ..nd  avoid  untold 
suffering:   thev  cost  less  than  the  ravages  >l 
the  diseases  they  control.  For  example,  it  is 
'ir   less  expensive   to   prevent    polio   tiian   to 
care  for  the  victims  of  the  disease.  The  aver- 
L.ge   annual   number   cf   polio  cases   reported 
in  the  five  vears  immediately  preceding  the 
1955  introduction  of  an  cffertive  vaccina  was 
38  7-27    If  this  number  of  cases  h.ad  occurred 
m   1967- -a  distinct  po.ssibility  if  there   had 
been  no  vaccine— the  medical  costs  would  oe 
approximately     i40.000.000.     This     does     not 
count  the  cost,^  of  care— sometimes  lifetime 
care— for  paralysed  victims.  :or  crippled  c..;.- 
dren   or  for  the  disruption  of  families   Owing 
•o  the  widespread  use  of  polio  vaccL.e.  hew- 
ever,  onlv  .51   cases  of  pcUo  (,ccurred  ih  190.^ 
The    medical    cost    wa.s    only    about    -50,000 
rather  than  i^40.000.000   The  saving,  not  cn.y 
l-nancial  .inc.   emotional,  but  in  scarce  hos- 
pital beds  „nd  medical  manpow-er.  is  impres- 
sive.  It  is  far  easier,  cl-ieaper.  and  less  pain- 
ful to  prevent  than  to  cure. 

WHAT    SHOtTLD    BE    DONE'' 

The  leading  killers  today  are  no  longer  the 
diseases  caused  by  known  Infectious  a.genxs. 
Infectious  d-.seases  still  play  their  part,  but 
our  major  problems  are  now  those  of  chronic 
conditions,  such  as  heart  ana  vascular  cu.s- 
ease  cancer,  mental  illness,  arthritis  and 
emphysema,  that  not  only  kill  prematurely 
but  bring  untold  suffering  and  years  of  dis- 
ability to  those  affected. 

We  have  not,  however  adequately  rec- 
ognized the  "cost-;"  of  these  current  healtli 
problems.   It   has   been   estimated   that  the 
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indirect  co8t«  of  chronic  d:s«u.e  In  the  CTnue.. 
States  amounted  to  »15  1  bUUon  In  1963  Thi-s 
includea  factors  such  aa  income  losa  ^  ^tAi 
of  244  million  days  were  :r«t  from  work  in 
1M3  due  to  chronic  conditions) .  institutional 
coats,  and  loas  m  taxes 

The  economic  cost  of  mortality  caused  by 
chronic  disease  wis  estimated  at  more  than 
$30  billion  We  must  add  to  this  the  cost  In 
terma  of  medical  manpower  use  of  facilities, 
and  the  drain  nn  other  health  resources 

We  hHve  sign.ncant  control  measures  cap- 
able of  mlnimiz  n(?  the  ravages  of  i  Iar?e 
number  .f  these  .ll»ea/.es  Where  w.  U.k  Inal 
proof  of  the  v-.iue  of  ^  .specific  preventive 
measure  or  have  no  effective  measure  at  all, 
we  know  f  r -m  pa.<it  experience  that  highly 
concentrated  research  ind  rlevel  .pment  is 
like'.y  to  give  us  eflecUve  weapons 

The  United  States  has  major  proRrxms  that 
ittempt  to  cure  chronic  diseases  There  U  no 
siic^^.  equal  effort  to  prevent  them,  while  the 
history  of  mans  conquest  of  disease  shows 
that  such  an  effort  Is  essential  if  we  are  to 
tnily  solve  tiSdays  major  health  problems 

WHM    CAN     BK    DONX'* 

With  the  preventive  knowledge  and  tooU 
■x^  iireadv  h.ive  today,  we  could  .-hange  the 
health  statistics  of  the  entire  nation 

Mint  of  the  diseases  currently  prevalent 
c^:\  be  prevented  entirely  Others  can  be  de- 
tected and  cured  .n  the  early  st-iges  In  some 
cases  U  13  simply  a  quesUon  of  instUdn* 
vwireness  re<-.>«nlzlng  symptoms  or  the  im- 
portance of  diet.  iP-d  exer.-u*e  Technical  per- 
r.nnel  and  auu.m.ued  U.b.>ratory  and  ccxtn- 
puterized  recording  procedures  can  utilize 
known  techniques  -...  operate  comprehensive 
screening  programs  These  prevention  and 
earlv  detec'.un  pr.«irdma  an  lave  money  and 
conserve  scarce  physician  time  People  can  be 
educated  to  expect  health  rather  than  to 
tolerate  Illness,  to  d?m.vnd  prevention  ratht-r 
than  to  adnure  bel-vted  treatment. 

\  jtriking  e.xample  it  i  success  achieved  by 
early  detecuon  U  exempllfled  by  the  rure  ot 
cancer  of  tne  cervix  When  discovered  in  .itu 
by  -Pap-  smears,  the  mallgant  tissue  can  be 
removed  before  it  spre.ids  to  other  tissues  \ 
slmp.e  t^t  rarr-.ed  -.ut  regularly  ..-an  pre- 
vent deatn  through  this  terrible  disease  .^nd 
vet  toda-  14  000  women  »un  die  each  year 
from  rervical  cancer  At  least  9,000  of  them 
could  be  saved  If  aU  women  over  20  years  or 
age  had  an  ian.iai  Pap'  smear  and  appr.>- 
prlate  foUow-up  treatment 

similarly,  3.500  persons  suffer  total  blind- 
ness everv  year  as  a  result  of  glaucoma.  3.000 
of  these  oases  would  be  prevented  if  all  per- 
sons over  40  vear^  old  had  periodic  tests  ior 
glaucoma  and  appropriate  treatment 

The  most  prevalent  form  of  chronic  dis- 
ease todav  IS  dental  decay,  which  1»  hot  "ii  >' 
extremelv  expensive  for  the  individual,  but  is 
often  associated  with  more  other  serious  d^ 
orders,  such  as  malnutnuon.  Over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  passed  since  tJie  tremendous 
eaectlveness  and  safety  of  fluoridaUon  of 
*a-er  iupp.i-:^  has  been  proved,  yet  two- 
thirds  of  tne  '.hildren  in  the  United  States 
sU'l  do  not  receive  such  protection.  In  this 
caie,  prevention  is  enUrely  a  matter  of  leg- 
islation , 

We  now  know  that  what  we  eat  Ls  extremely 
important  in  regard  to  disease  and  disability 
The  nation  stll!  suffers  from  serious  i.lneases 
-esultlng  from  inadequate  nutrition  Sad.ly. 
this  is  often  a  matter  of  ignorance  rather 
than  poverty  Increaslng'.v  diseases  caused  bv 
over-eating  are  becoming  important  Obesity 
and  high  blood  leve.s  jt  cholestenM  .»re  re- 
lated to  eating  habits  on  one  hand  and  to 
certain  cardlov.vacular  diseases  on  the  other. 
Our  iricrfa-s.ng  .ifflneiu.-  not  ,,nly  leads  us 
tu  overeat  but  u,  Mke  .."s-s  exerci--.e  The  prev- 
alence .'t  he-art  a.^e.use  .n  the  United  Stales 
seems  related  t-J  -rie  increasingly  sedentary 
habits  Jl  tair  popvuatiun. 

High  blood  pressure.  *hich  Is  a  fore- 
runner or  stroke  coronary  heart,  disease,  and 
hypertetLsive  heart  disease  can  be  controlled. 


Iiulr.;duAl.s  *ho  have  high  <erum  cholesterol 
,..,.,  ini^e  i  (ugh  rusk  for  .-..roiiarv  heart  dis- 
ease hyperten.slon  and  their  aftermaths 
DlsiMvery  of  tugh  risk  individuals  dlows  ef- 
fective preventive  programs  u>  Ue  instituted 
Reducing  the  '.arl.iu.s  hazards  t'>  which 
people  are  exp<«ed  can  -^Ignin.  antiy  reduce 
disease  and  ieverttv  of  Illness  Por  example, 
control  uf  air  polluricn  .uid  certain  .«-cup*i- 
tlonal  exposures,  as  well  .is  reduction  of 
cigarette  sniokltig  would  profoundly  affect 
chronic  respirnlorv  diseases  and  the  inci- 
dence of  lung  -ancer  Strict  control  of  the 
use  of  mnammable  products  would  bring 
.ibout  a  reduction  in  burn  injuries  and  so 
would  dramatlcnllv  reduce  illness  mortality, 
and  drains  on  health  resources 

WMir    13   MOLDING   t'S   BACK" 

The  principal  constraint  appears  to  be 
the  lack  of  a  national  goal,  or  a  national 
win  to  undertake  preventive  programs  So 
we  must  create  a  public  demand  (or  better 
health 

Organ  transplant*  the  life-saving  efforts 
of  medical  teams  dramatic  al tacks  on  s>Tnp- 
tom-Uden  diseases  ire  inevitably  more  news- 
worthy than  routine  preventive  efforts.  It  la 
essential,  however,  to  impress  the  pubUc— 
,*r»d  equallv  the  health  professions  with 
the  more  effective,  but  long-term  .uid  subtle. 
wavs  of  protecting  health 

Despite  the  convincing  case  for  preven- 
tion, about  two-tlnrd^  nf  all  medical  •sc'ioel.s 
do  nor  haie  dertartment^  nf  preventive  mcdi- 
,-inf  This  lack  Is  appalling  We  should  at 
once  encourage  the  establishment,  or 
strengthening,  of  these  departments  m  all 
medical  schools,  and  emphasize  a  more  real- 
istic training  program  for  the  physicians  of 
tomorrow 

Primary  and  secondary  schools  do  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  health  education  A 
vital  subject  like  this  should  not  be  taught 
on  a  hlt-or-miss  basis;  It  should  be  part  of 
the  total  curriculum  of  everv  school  Health 
education  should  help  the  individual  to  make 
choices  based  on  knowledge  .»nd  a  set  of 
values  derived  from  education,  experience 
and  observation  Teaching  people  how  to  live 
with  cope  with,  and  Improve  their  environ- 
ment could  be  an  important  key  to  prevent- 
ing dependence  on  assistance  services  and 
eliminating  some  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
todays  social  disturbances.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  neglected  areas  of  our  present  public 
health  and  educational  systems 

Finally,  not  enough  research  Is  done  on 
new  techniques  of  prevention  and  on  meth- 
,xls  of  upplvlng  them  We  must  also  experi- 
ment with  svstems  of  delivery  for  preventive 
measures,  itonv  of  these  are  outside  t-he  usual 
medical  care  scheme  .ind  many  are  aimed  at 
eliminating  the  t-nvironmental  causes  of  111 
health 

WllAr    WE    CAN    DO    NOW 

Because  of  the  present  inadequate  use  of 
preventive  medicine  and  since  curative  medi- 
cine is  costlv  and  overburdened,  It  would 
now  be  Umely  for  our  national  leadership 
to  make  a  major  effort  toward  reducing  the 
incidence  .ind  severity  of  many  of  the  most 
serious  diseases  of   today 

Benehts  -an  be  derived  through  legtalation. 
Others  will  accrue  through  public  and  pro- 
'essional  education  .stlU  fiu-ther  beneflta 
would  come  from  tlnanclal  support  for  spe- 
cia.  professional  and  nonprofessional  train- 
ing in  the  practice  of  preven-lve  medicine. 
The  following  are  just  a  few  examples  ')f 
things  that  can  be  done  now  For  example, 
we  now  have  the  authority  to  clean  the  pol- 
luted air  over  most  of  the  major  urban  areas 
of  this  country  We  need  .similar  :eglslaUon 
that  requires  rather  than  permit.*  fluorida- 
Uon of  all  public  water  supplies  We  have 
legislated  pasteurization.  We  have  legislated 
chl<jriniiu<in  Inhere  is  no  excuse  for  delay- 
ing fluoridation 

Other  approaches  Include  new  methods  of 
paying   for   and   organizing   health   sen-lcee. 


We  at  present  inve-^t  huge  sums  In  medical 
cire  throu>{h  public  and  pr;\.ite  .stipport. 
The  same  means  of  coverage,  however,  such 
as  Title  XVTII.  do  not  provide  for  'health 
protection"  there  Is  no  payment  for  periodic 
nealth  appraisal  on  an  out-of-hosplUl  basis, 
with  provision  for  follow-up  care  This  should 
include  individual  and  group  counselling 
services  necessary  for  health  maintenance, 
given  by  a  physician  or  other  health  pro- 
fessional 

These  Issues  require  study  and  dlscvusslon 
at  the  highest  level  We  therefore  uree  the 
establishment  of  a  Prr.Md.-ntio;  (-orri»rn>.<.ion 
on  Di.^easc  Prcrrntujn  and  Health  Protection. 
The  functions  of  this  Commission  would  in- 
clude" . 

1  Reviewing  existing  knowledee,  estab- 
lishing national  goals  and  recommending; 
immediately  applicable  programs  .md  proce- 
dures for  early  and  wide  application  of  pre- 
ventive techniques 

2  Developing  recommendations  to  provide 
for  increasing  ■inderst.mdlng.  supixirt  and 
utlllzalK.n  of  preventive  techniques  by  the 
profe-ssl  ns  and  the  public  Developing  ..n  In- 
formetl       ibllc  demand  for  better  health 

1  ['■  ir.r.mg  a  '.ong-rani;e  program  of  re- 
se  .'  '.  ic.il  ifvclopment  .ilmed  .it  allevl.itlni;. 
reducing  .r  eliminating  many  health  prob- 
lems by  preventing  their  .occurrence  rather 
than  attempting  to  solve  them  after  the 
fact 
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Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  ab.seiice  of  i  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  tiie  roll. 

Tlie  a.'s^istant  legi.shitlve  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimoii.-  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i.s  .so  ordered. 


TAX  REFORM 
Mr  YOLT^G  of  OHIO  Mr  President, 
instead  of  that  10-percent  surtax  in- 
crea.se  Congre.ss  should  have  closed  all 
tax  loopholes,  including  the  27 'j  i>ercent 
depletion  allowance  for  oil  and  pas  pro- 
ducmg  companies  In  addition,  we  .should 
have  completely  revised  present  internal 
revenue  laws  and  achieved  real  tax 
reform. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey  i.s 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  richest  oil 
producing    companies.    Last    year    this 
companv    and    other    ureat    companies, 
such   as   Atlantic  Refining  Corp..  made 
fabulous  profits.  From  profits  of  S5  bil- 
lion the  net  tax  paid  to  our  t,'ood  Uncle 
Sam  bv  such  corporations  was  under  9 
percent  of  their  net  profits.  This,  at  a 
time  when  an  individual  American  with 
miKlest  eai-nings  is  shelling  out  at  least 
one-fourth  of  his  net  earnings  m  income 
taxes    A  few  years  back,  the  Marathon 
Oil  Co  .  one  of  the  great  and  successful 
oil  corporations  with  annual  net  profits 
of  many  millions  of  dollars,  not  only  paid 
110  income  taxes  whatever  to  the  Fed- 
eral Gnernment  but  actually  received  a 
tax  credit  of  $2,200,000.  Unfortunately, 
working  men  and  women  and  those  of  us 
who    regard    ourselves    as    middle-clas? 
Americans  have  been  carn'ing  the  bur- 
dens of  our  Nation  on  our  backs  by  bear- 
ing the  hea\T  burden  of  extremely  high 
income  tax  payments. 

What  we  in  the  Congress  should  be 
talking  about  is  imposing  fair  taxes,  not 
just  more  taxes,  not  just  surtaxes  on  top 


of  present  taxes.  A  most  important  duty 
awaiting  the  91st  Congress  which  will 
convene  next  January,  is  reform  of  our 
income  tax  laws. 


RECENT  PENTAGON  POLICY  CHANGE 
FOR  VIETNAM  SERVICE 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month  officials  of  the  De- 
nartment  of  the  Army  announced  that 
beginning  Aunust  1.  1968.  enlisted  per- 
sonnel returning  to  the  United  States 
from  Vietnam  may  be  discharged  to  ci- 
vilian lite  up  to  5  months  before  fulfill- 
•iifiu  of  their  .service  obligation. 

Last  vcar  I  offered  an  amendment  dur- 
ng  the  debate  on  the  selective  service 
bill  t.)  limit  the  term  of  duty  for  draftees 
•o  18  months.  This  year  I  introduced  leg- 
•slation.  S.  3437.  for  this  same  purpose. 
The   fact   is  that  draftees  are  not  sent 
•o   South   Vietnam   without   at   least   4 
•nonths  training.  Allowing  for  an  addi- 
•ional  2  months  of  specialized  training, 
•hey  could  serve  the  1-ycar  tour  in  South 
Vietnam  and  still  be  released  from  active 
,iutv  within  18  months.  I  am  glad  that 
Pontaj:on  officials  will  shorten  the  tours 
,,f  dutv  at  least   for  those  hundreds  of 
•housands   of   draftees   who   have   been 
.sent   to    Vietnam   and   completed   their 
•oursof  duty  there. 

It  is  unfair  to  continue  to  draft  young 
\mencan  bovs  for  a  2-year  period  when 
our  allies.  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
lave  no  con.scnption  whatever.  Our  other 
'dlies  New  Zealand  provides  conscription 
•o-  12  months:  France  for  16  months: 
\V*est  Germanv  and  the  Netherlands  for 
18  months:  Be'mum  for  12  to  15  months. 
Italy  for  15  months:  and  Norway  for  12 

months.  ^  ■       r  ,. 

An    18-month    period    of    service    lor 
fi'nfices  is  all  the  West  German  Gavern- 
•lient  rcquues.  The  West  German  Goy- 
cninent  has  not  sent  one  s3ldier  to  help 
;.   in    Vietnam.   Incidentally,   when    we 
'mallv    bv   negotiation,  persuaded  West 
German  Government  officials  to  agree  to 
permit  35.000  of  our  men.  most  of  whom 
iiave  been  livint:  like  squawmen  in  West 
Germanv  with  their  wives  and  families, 
;c,  return  home,  our  President  agreed  m 
■tfurn  to  add  about  SI. 5  billion  in  trade 
concessions  to  the  West  German  Govern- 
in  vnt.  , 

Mr  President,  the  recent  Pentagon  de- 
csion  IS  an  important  and  needed  action. 
\:h  .ugh  It   requires  a  draftee  to  serve 
,•■  additional  2  months  beyond  the  nor- 
•    1  tour  of  dutv  in  combat  in  the  miser- 
.ible  civil  war  ras-'ins  in  South  Vietnam 
he  Will  onlv  have  to  serve  for  a  total 
;)"nod  of  19  months.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
i  unpel   million.s   of   our   young   men   to 
M'-vo  this  Nation,  m  its  Armed  Forces  at 
a  iieriod  when  the  United  States  is  not 
. -v  lued  in   fi-ihtin-   a   •declared   war, 
:htn  we  .-should  at  least  do  our  utmost  to 
.-iKcad    that    responsibility    among    all 
:^un::  Americans. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded   to  call  the 

"^Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know  that  from  now  on.  because  of  the 
difficulty  which  arose  last  week,  it  will  be 
my  intention  to  move— not  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent— that  general  appropna- 
Uon  bills  be  taken  up.  I  do  that  because 
I  think  that  a  rectification  of  the  ambig- 
uous situation,  in  a  sense,  which  now 
exists,  should  be  corrected-and  I  hope 
will  be  shortly— but  until  that  is  done. 
the  3 -day  rule  will  be  observed. 

If  any  Member  at  any  time  objects, 
and  if  they  do  not  object.  I  will  not  a.sk 
unanimous  consent,  but  I  will  move  hat 
this  be  done  so  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
can  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

"^-nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  en  11  the 

"^"Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President.   I   suggest   the   absence   of   a 
■  luorum.  ,     , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

vill   call  the  roll. 


CLOSE-UP 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  ^^-t^  ^V  conversa^ 

t^on  I  had  with   Joseph   McCaffic>    on 

•Close-Up."  on  WMAL.  an  ABC  outlet. 

be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conver- 
.sation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ciose-Up:  senator  Mik.l  NUnsfield 
JOSEPH  MCCXFTPXV,  rm  Joseph  ^lcCatfre^. 
Welcome  to  Close-Up.  and  my  P"/^^'  ^^^ 
mI  nruv  Leader  of  the  United  State?  Sen- 
ftJ  MlL  Mansf.eld.  This  is  probably  one 
of  the  easiest  introductions  I've  ever  do  e 
because  evervone  knows  and  respects  .he 
Senator  from  Montana.  He's  probab  y  one  of 
fhe  belt  exp-mples  of  a  dropout  wno  made 
™od  by  going  back  to  school.  He  left  school 
^t  the  age  of  14  to  enter  the  Navy  ciunne 
Wo  fd  war  I.  he  served  in  the  Army^  and 
tiien  the  Marine  Corps,  .aid  today  ne  is  still 

^  S^^A^ef  ^'Montana  but  found  there 
waTon!  worlt  at  the  bottom  o^a  m.n-h^ 
vchen  vou  didn't  have  an  education,  .^ot 
h^^ng  gone  to  high  school,  he  had  to  take 
^pecTa!  entrance  examinations  to  get  mo 
cr^eee  H»  took  it.  n.^.ssed  :t.  '.vent  on  to  ^'.n 
ms  degree  from  the  University  of  Montana. 
nd  by  the  time  he  was  elected  to  Contrress 
In  1942  he  was  Professor  .,f  LaUn  .American 
and  Par  Eastern  History  at  the  University 

Much  is  made  today  of  youth  power. 
Actually  in  1942  it  was  student  power  which 
helped  put  Mike  Mansfield  into  Congress.  His 
Snt^s  and  termer  students  ^-^^J^fT^l'^f, 
over  the  district  to  give  him  a  powerful  un- 
belten  organization.  Ten  years  later,  even 
thoiieh  he  was  bucking  an  Elsenhower  Re- 
iub  fcan  tide,  he  unseated  a  sitting  Reptibh- 
Ln  senator.  In  1957  he  ^^V^^^f^^  ^f^T^ 
ant  Majority  Leader,  and  since  1961  he  has 
been  Majority  Leader. 


A  member  of  the  important  ForelgiiRela 
tlons     committee.     Senator     ^^^^f^^^^^^^ 

visite<i  many  times  the  key  ..rcas  ol  the  world 
.nd  has  long  been  '^""cerned  oyer  the  seem- 
ingly never  ending  w.ir  m  Vietnam^  In  one 
minute  we'll  meet  the  Majority  Leader. 
'  McCAK^Ev.  senator  Mansfield.  I  often  won- 
der when  I  chat  Nvnth  you  m  your  office  there 
o^  the  senate  lUK.r  how  much  easier  %our 
lob  would  be  If  you  were  just  a  Se"^);"''-/»f 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana, 
senator  Mansfield.  A  goc.!  deal  ei^ier.  a 
eood  deal  easier. 

MCCAFFREY.  Does  being  the  Majority  Leader 
a^o  mean  more  problems  involving  the  mail? 
How  do  "ou  handle  mail  from  all  over  the 
comitrv.  becatise  you  get  it  probably  because 
vou  are  the  Maloritv  Leader? 
'    MAN.SFIELD.   well.  I  give  first   attention   to 
th'e'mail   from   Montana  be-ause  alter  all  1 
;m   f"ret   and    foremost   a   Senator   from   the 
St "te^l  Montana.  Some  of  the  outs.de  man 
I  answer-   a  lot  ol  it  I  don't  answer  becatise 
I  uHt  haven^t  got  the  time  o-  the  staff  and  1 
e^^  i^e  to  ^ncentrate  on  Mcuua^.  :^  far 
I.S  mail  .md   matters  ..ffecting  the  S..>te  ..re 
■"n  "rmKi    because   so   much   of   my   time     s 
ulcen  on    the  floor  looking  after  the  affairs 
of  'he  Sen.ue  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

McCAKFK.v.  senator.  I  had  great  hopes  that 
sumethlne  would  happen  in  Hawaii  at  the 
meeting  between  President  Johnson  and 
Tlueu.'l  thought  that  P"haps  tha^  meeti  g 
micht  change  the  course  of  the  vvar  Were 
vou  aisaupomted  m  that  meeting? 

MansALd.  well,  frankly,  yes  I  haven^t  seen 
•he  President  since  he's  returned,  bin  on  the 
ta^L  of  newspaper  reports  and  statements 
S  by  presided  Thieu  ^i"-^ '-^:  .--^^.^ 
to  Saieon.  it  appears  to  me  that  we  re  ^ocKfa 
m  and  that  we  haven^t  got  the  give,  the 
exiblitv.  Which  should  be  ours  Alter  all. 
we  are  -arrving  the  maior  share  in  this  bar- 
baric wamd  I  don't  think  that  on  the  basi.s 
Tie  Honolulu  meeting  that  the  cuse  of 
oeace  was  .idvanced. 

McCAFFREv  DO  vou  think  that  peace  can 
be' achieved  with  the  present  eovernment  m 
Saigon  m  jxDWcr'' 

MANSFiF.tJ.    I    thmk    It    IS    p.jssible,    but    I 
wo    Id  think  that  If  this  IS  going  to  be  done. 
Tha'     ha     government  should  be  broadened 
ai^d  I  have'hopes  that  it  will  be,  t'-^U  the  C.  o 
Dai   the  Hoa  Hao.  the  Mon-agnaras,  the  othrr 
Buddhist"    and    the    Catholics   who    are    not 
n   the   combination    should   be    brought    in^ 
.nd   then  I   think  while   we  are  carrying  on 
•^Iks-not     negotiations     as     yet.     but     just 
^aks-wuh  the   North  Vietnamese  m   Pari=. 
th't  Saigon  and  the  NLF.  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  the  political  arm  of  the  Met 
conk  ought  to  get  together,  because  then    t 
would    be    po-sslble    for    these    If^P^f  J^^^^^, 
south    all  southerners,  to  maybe  brine  about 
the  creation  of  a  situation  which  wotUd  fvir- 
U  er   -he   cause   of   peace   there,   rather   than 
leaving  the  burden  m  that  respect  on  Han.l 
and  Washington 

McCaffpxv.  Do  you  think  at  this  point  that 
the  Paris  talks  are  hopeless? 

MANSFIELD.  No.  nothing  is  hopeless  as  long 
as  they  are  talking,  but  I  must  say  that  while 
fw-.s"  ready  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of 
di— dal  vine,  in  tr.y  opinion  there  has  beeh 
too  much"  of  It:  nothing  in  the  way  of  tangi- 
xUtv  iL  come  out  of  It.  and  "othtng  seems 
to  be  m-in  that  particular  manner-ln  the 
open  at  the  present  time 

McCaffrey.  Wouldn't   a  bombing  halt  be 
worth  the  gamble? 

Mansfield.  Oh.  ves.  I  don't  think  we 
sh^t'd  have  bombed  the  "-^!^  In  the  first 
place  I  think  once  we  stopped  bombmg  we 
shc^nd  have  stopped  P^r'^'^"^"^'>'  ,^"^  ^'f 
think  the  only  answer  will  be  a  cessation  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam ^ North  Viet 
Nam  has  made  that  very  plain  m  Paris  as  a 
SSltlfn  to  getting  down  ^o  bedrock  and 
discusslne  things  which  should  be  discussed 
to  bring  this  brutal  war  to  a  cose. 
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McCaffmt  How  long  do  you  think  the 
Unr.ed  SWtes,  that  la.  the  home  front,  will 
suataln  this  war^ 

M.wsriEi-D  Well.  I  wovUd  say  that  while 
Viet  Nan\  h**  bp«n  overshadowed  In  recent 
weefcs  and  months  ti*c<»ii8e  "f  oondltlona  here 
at  home  and  other  factors,  th.nt  it  is  the 
underlyintt  difficulty  which  conironta  this 
nation  today  We  re  spending  somethlni?  on 
the  order  of  30  billion  dollars  a  year  m  \  let 
Nam  If  we  could  spend  only  a  pert  of  that 
m  loolcins:  after  our  problems  at  home  I 
think  we  would  be  in  f.ir  better  shape  ind 
wouldn  t  look  forward,  as  we  h.ive  to.  to  tnis 
unrest  which  \s  now  CHjcurrtag  in  the  spring, 
the  summer  iind  the  fall,  and  may  well  m  the 
fu-'ire  become  an  all-vear  around  affair. 

P-arthermore.  we  ve  lost  a  lot  of  our 
friends,  we've  cre^t^d  disunity  in  this  coun- 
try and  -he  divis.venesa  i»  bad  for  us  It 
doesnt  help  the  f  I'ure  of  the  Republic,  and 
until  this  war  is  sett.ed  m  an  honorable  way. 
I  tmnk  well  have  nothing  but  trouble  here 
at  home,  and  I  think  the  b.iaic  cause  overAL 

18  Viet  Nam  .     ,  . 

McC^FTRET  I  notice,  though,  that  you  hold 
out  a  hope  there;  we  re  spending  30  billion 
dollars  a  vear  m  Viet  S.im.  and  we  could  do 
scmetrting  else  with  th.it.  more  constructive 
here  at  Rome,  but  vet  I  nouce  so  many  of  .he 
Administration  spokesmen  are  saying  even  .i 
the  war  were  to  end.  wed  still  have  to  be 
st>ending  all  this  money  militarily  It  seems 
to  me  that  were  trapped  in  this  military 
complex  even  if  the  w..r  ends 

M\NsrtriD  Well,  .vs  far  a^  Viet  Nam  Is  con- 
ceraed    were   trapped  In  so  many  dlfTerent 
ways  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  enumerate 
them    all     I    think    youre    referring    to    the 
statement  made  bv  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurv  Barr  In  California  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  dont  'agree  with  Secretary  Barr.  who  Is  a 
verv  tine  man.  a  good  Under  Secretary— be- 
cause I  cannot  see  us  spending  that  amount 
af  monev  when  the  war  is  over  In  Viet  Narn^ 
I  would  point  out  that  the  President  said 
at  Manila  a  year  or  so  ago  that  If  this  war 
could  be  brought  to  an  honorable  conclusion 
we  w.iuld  withdraw  within  a  six-month  pe- 
riod  I  doubt  that  that  could  be  done  but  cer- 
tainly we    aught  to  withdraw  as  quickly  as 
pos-'ible  once  an  honorable  peace  is  achieved 
We  ought   to  give  up  our  bases  because   we 
have   no    v;tal    interests    in    Southeait    Asia, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  woulc  leave  that 
area  entirelv  and  participate  in  the  economic 
redevelopment  of  all  of  Indochina  :md  per- 
haps parts  of  Thailand,   that  we  would   do 
what  we  could  to  bring  about  a  rehabilitation 
of  so  much  which  has  been  destroyed,  and 
m  some  small  wav  at  le-,ist  tr   to  bring  hope 
and  renewal  to  the  peoples  of  the  countries 
involved 

McCAFrRET  You  mention  the  word  nope, 
Senator  Mansfield,  do  vo  •  see  any  hope  that 
we'e  going  to  be  able  to  do  this"  Do  you 
see  anvthing  that's  optimistic  in  this  war' 
Mansfield.  No.  not  at  the  moment,  al- 
though I  would  recall  the  President's  Johns 
Hopkins  proposal  to  assist  to  a  very  slzeafcls 
extent  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Mekong 

areas 

McCaffrey     But   we  have   to  end   the  war 

Mansfield  Yes.  this  would  ':>e  alter  the 
war  We  are  spending  money  now  on  recon- 
struction but  I  think  the  hamlet  program 
has  been  a  failure;  I  have  had  first  hand 
knowledge  ul  at  least  seven  pacification  pro- 
grams covering  hamlets  We  get  rosv  reports. 
but  thev  just  do  not  pan  out  We  ire  at  the 
present 'time  losing  land  to  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese  in  South  Viet 
Nam  We  are  losing  hamlets:  I  think  were 
on  the  defensive.  I  think  were  In  a  box.  and 
I  think  we  re  in  a  very  difficult  position 

McCaffrey  What  would  you  like  to  see 
done  ' 

XUnsfielo  Well.  I  would— well.  I  can't  say 
what  I'd  Qo.  I'm  not  the  President;  I'm  not 
in  charge  of  foreign  pollcv  but  what  I've  said 
before 


I'd  like  to  see  negotiations  get  off  dead  cen- 
ter and  Id  like  to  see  th«  bombing  halted  m 
the  north,  it  s  a  risk,  of  course,  but  it  s  a  risk 
for  peace,  it's  a  risk  In  the  right  direction, 
and  I  would  point  out  that  as  far  as  the 
bombing  Is  concerned  we  are  bombing  more 
heavily  below  the  19th  parallel  than  we  did 
throughout  all  of  North  Viet  Nam  before  the 
line  was  drawn  back  The  number  of  sorties 
has  increased  tremendoiwly  but  by  the  same 
token  the  number  of  lnftltrat<5r9  has  In- 
creased tremendously  as  well 

Mi  C^FFREY  Senator  Mansfield  you  are  the 
Majority  the  Democritlc  Party  Leader  in 
the  Senate  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  la  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party 
Do   vou   and    the   President  you   are   on 

opposite  ends  of  the  p<^)le  on  the  war  H.is 
this  in  any  way  caused  you  embarrassment 
or  has  It  strained  your  relationship  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

Mansfield  Not  in  the  least  When  the 
President  has  asked  me  I  have  given  him  my 
opinion  as  I  saw  It  I  am  certain  that  he 
gave  every  suggestliin  I  made  the  most 
earnest  look-see.  I  think  he's  a  .  .  .  given 
me  every  consideration  possible  and  as  far  as 
our  personal  relation-ship  Is  concerned.  It  Is 
excellent 

McCaffrey  For  a  long  time  now  you  have 
rec.immended  that  we  stiirt  reducing  our 
troop  streni;th  in  NATO  in  Europe  Do  you 
think  that  this  would  help  alleviate  the  ten- 
sions involving  Czechoslovakia? 

NUNSFtELD.  I  don't  think  It  would  do  any 
harm.  Every  time  you  raise  the  question 
about  ,1  troop  withdrawal  or  .invthmg  affect- 
ing Germany,  somebcxly  gets  up  md  savs  '.t 
is  the  wrong  Ume  But  it's  been  two  decadea 
since  we  established  two  divisions  and  finally 
SIX  divisions  in  Western  Europe,  most  of 
them  in  Germany  At  the  present  tune  we 
have  a  total  of  600.000  military  personnel 
and  dependents  20  years  after  Uie  War  is 
over  23  vears  after  the  War  Is  over  There 
are  some  who  want  us  to  su\y  there  forever; 
thev  don't  seem  to  realize  that  .liter  all  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  should  lie  with  the  Western 
European  countries  themselves. 

They  don't  seem  to  underst.ind  that  the 
only  country  in  the  NATO  group  which  has 
met  Its  comn-Utmenta  year  in  and  year  out 
fully  and  completely  has  been  the  United 
States  These  countries  have  now  recovered. 
There  was  a  need  for  addlUonal  divisions  in 
1951  when  Europe  was  prostrate,  when  there 
was  a  need  to  rehablllt<ite.  when  there  was 
a  real  and  definite  threat  from  the  eabt.  But 
now  I  tnink  with  the  Europeans  extending 
their  cultural,  economic  and  trade  contact 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  Eiustern  Europe,  and 
even  China,  with  all  of  'hem  in  a  fairly  pros- 
perous condition,  many  of  them  ui  better 
condiuon  than  we  are  really,  that  conditions 
have  changed  and  we  ought  to  do  away,  as 
some  ha-  e  suggesteU  not  only  because  of 

the  monev  drain,  because  I  understand  it 
costs  us  about  »2.7  billion  a  year  I  dont 

advocate  that  these  troops  go  to  Vietnam. 
I  think  thev  ought  to  be  pulled  back  here. 
I  have  iidvocated  this  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple for  more  than  a  decade  and  I  cannot 
see  why  it  will  not  or  should  not  be  done. 

McCaffrey    You   have  been   joined   too   in 
the  last  several  years  by  an  outstanding  ex- 
ponent of  defense  policy  In  Senator  S\Tnlng- 
ton  of  Missouri. 
Mansfield.  Yes. 

McCaifrey  and   vet   you.   the  two  of 

you,  and  many  more  In  the  Senate  have  never 
been  able  to  make  a  dent  in  this  policy. 
Why  are  we  so  stubborn  about  maintaining 
our  tr<x)p  strength  in  Europe^ 

Mansfield  Well  I  think  too  many  of  us 
become  wedded  to  vested  interests,  interests 
ind  Ideas  and  policies  which  were  good  a 
decade  >r  two  decades  ago.  And  we  think  that 
today  because  It  w;is  good  20  years  ago  it  is 
still  good  We  don't  keep  up  with  the  chang- 
ing  world    And   that's  why   I'm  glad  to  see 


these  youngsters  partlclpaUng  In  the  poUU- 
cal  cAHipaigna  because  they  are  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  Uie  affairs  of  this  nation  They  can 
see  things  with  open  minds  and  wide-open 
eyes.  They  .ire  not  suscepUble  to  old  Ideas, 
they  .ire  open  to  new  ones  I  think  they  are 
making  a  real  contribution  by  and  large.  I 
do  not  speak  for  the  minority  which  cause* 
trouble,  which  .idvocat#s  nihilism  and  an- 
archism, but  I  am  talking  I  believe  for  Uie 
greet  majority. 

McCaffrey.  You're  talking  about  the  gen- 
eration gap'' 

Mansfiei-d  There  U  a  generation  gap  and  I 
think  it  should  b*  bridged  and  I  hope  It  will 
be  bridged  I'd  like  to  see  younger  people 
come  into  politics  and  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary reforms  in  the  two  old  parties 

McCaffrey  Much  of  the  generation  t^ap. 
It  .seems  to  me  .  talking  now  in  the  poUU- 
cal  area  is  because  our  poUtlc.il  sy.st<?m 

Is  outdated  In  many  ways  and  of  course  I 
think  the  four  point  program  yoti  hav* 
offered  in  the  Senate,  which  Includes  the 
most  important  of  all  perhaps,  .i  direct  presl- 
denUal  primary,  might  be  what  .  .  one  of 
the  best  stepe  to  modernize  and  bring  our 
system  up  to  date  I'd  like  your  comment  on 
the  fact,  senator,  that  the  public  opinion 
polls.  vi,-hether  tliey  are  good  or  biul.  sliow  two 
men  leading  in  the  preference  of  the  people 
for  president.  Rockefeller  and  McCarthy,  two 
men  who  by  all  odds  will  never  get  the 
nomination  of  their  party. 

Mansfiexd  Well,  they  are  trying  to  appeal 
to  the  people  whereas  under  the  present  Its 
the  delegates,  not  the  people,  who  nominate 
the  president  and  the  vice  president  One  way 
that  could  be  overcome  would  be  to  have  a 
national  primary  system.  I  think  it  would  be 
le.ss  expensive  than  Is  the  ca.-^e  now;  It  would 
be  less  wearing  and  tearing.  And  then  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  electoral  col- 
lege which  long  ago  outlived  Its  usefulness, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  scrap  the  convention 
system  because  it  is  nothing  but  an  ex- 
travaganza and  k^ive  the  people  a  chance  to 
make  their  choice  and  be  guided  accordingly 
McCaffrey  How  Is  it  In  your  own  party 
that  .Senator  McCarthy  has  great  .ippeal  out 
with  the  people  and  yet  has  had  almost  no 
appeal  to  the  professional  polltkians'^  He  has 
very  tew  only  about  L'O  Hovise  members 

have  endorsed   him   and   I   think   two   Sena- 
tors. . 

Mansfield  Well,  he  hasn't  been  working 
.ur.ong  the  delegates.  He  hi.s  been  working 
ami'n*;  rhe  people  and  the  people  are  making 
•hemselves  felt  as  far  as  the  McCarthy  candi- 
dacy is  concerned  Now  whether  that's  trtie  in 
the  case  of  Rockefeller  remains  to  be  ^een 
I  think  he  started  too  late.  I  think  he  tried 
to  till  »he  void  left  by  Bobby  Kennedy  He 
may  or  may  not  succeed.  I  have  mv  doubts. 

McCaffrey.  I  noticed  that  in  the  last  ten 
days  there  have  been  what  I  would  call  vrude 
attempts  to  force  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
into  the  political  .arena  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, and  just  'he  other  day  you  Issued 
a  statement  deploring  this  Do  you  think 
that  these  efforts  .should  cease" 

Mansfield.  I  think  so.  I  tiilnk  that  Ken- 
nedy .ihould  make  up  his  own  mind.  Ted 
Kennedy  is  a  first  riass.  a  first  r.ite,  .an  ex- 
cellent Senator  He  has  a  great  future  In  f.ie 
Senate  and  he  will  go  f.tr.  He  aas  a  long  life 
ahead  of  him.  I  do  not  like  t.^  .-ee  him  being 
pressured  I  do  not  :ike  l:,  see  him  being  used 
Just  becitise  hi.s  n..me  happens  ta  be  Ken- 
nedy. I  think  that  the  best  thing  that  wr 
could  do  for  Ted  Kennedy  would  he  to  let 
him  live  in  quiet  and  peace  Insofar  as  he 
can  and  give  him  i  chance  to  ovfrrome  the 
tragedies  which  have  afflicted  his  family  .md 
give  him  the  oppor' unity  to  resume  his  ca- 
reer .^s  a  Senator.  However,  what  Ted  Ken- 
nedy wants  to  do  is  up  to  Ted  Kennedy,  but 
It  should  be  his  decision  and  r.o  one  else's 

McCaffrey  Senator  Mansfield,  you  Tcnow 
when  I  asked  vou  to  appear  on  this  progriun 
It   was   about   a   month    ago   and   I   was   very 
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c-onfldent  at  that  time  that  we'd  be  wmpplng 
un    Consres.s    and    we    could    do    a    complete 
re^sume  of  '.bftt's  happened    Instead  you  are 
golnTto  '^ome  back  here  for  S^pteniber  and 
?he  other  day  vou  said  we  will  probably  be 
here  for  a  couple  of  months.  Why  are  there 
^o  nv  nv  -.oo-e  ends  u-  Nvrap  up  m  the  Senate? 
Mansfield.    Well.    I    think   it's   partly   our 
fan  t    We  don't  pay  enough  attention  as  we 
Iho   Id    and   I   apply  that  to  myself  as  well 
.^  o  her  members,  to  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities  which    we   were   sent   back   here   to 
undertake   Ind  then  I  think  there  are  other 
"^t^r^  wiuch  bring  about  delaying  act  ons 
nov^and  again  and  which  create  sltuatloias 
which   are   not   foreseen    For  example  there 
Tthe   question  of   the   Portas  nomination^ 
That  haL  been  dragged  out  »n  ^^e  Judiciary 
Committee    It  evidently  will  be  dragged  out 
stm  more    It  will  have  to  be  /ac«l  up  some 
way    nie  President  is  not  a  lame  duck^  He 
T1\L  right  to   nominate.  He  Is  President 
mtll   .u.af  January  20,   1969.  I  get  a  11  tie 
bit   tired   oi   the   label    "lame  duck^   you 
carried  It  to  its  logical  extreme,  ^  Pres''*^^ 

entering  upon  his  s«^°'^'*,^'^,.r„d  furUifr! 
first  day  become  a  "lame  dtick.    And  ^^^^^ 
more   we   have   seven   senatore^  ^^Mr   rettr^ 
six    Who    have    .announced   their   retire 
ment    two  who  have  been  defeated  In  prt- 
marles    Perhaps   they   should   be   considered 
m?ducks  too.  and  if  the  Pf-ldent  dc^sn't 
have  the  right  to  exercise  his  responsibility 
nder   the   Constitution,   then  I  would  s^y 
that    logically    speaking    Uie   same   quesUon 
could  be  raised  about  ^^ose  senators. 

McCaffrey.  Do  you  expect  the  Senate  Ju 
diclarv  to  bring  out,  report  out.  the  Fortas 
.md  Thornberrv  nominations? 

Mansfield.  I  do.  ^   ^        .  ^n 

McCAFniEY.  DO  you  expect  that  you  ^U 

t>e  ..ble  to  crack  a  filllbtister.  and  undoubt- 

Zu-  one  will  be  mounted,  when  you  come 

back  here  in  September? 

Mansfield  I  wouldn't  bet  on  It  because 
it^eems  to  me  that  the  opP^^^^^n  ^^  ron^ 
^■^  increasln"  If.s  awfully  hard  to  invoke 
no  re  ud  thereby  break  a  filibuster^  it's 
done  only  rarely.  We'll  do  our  best  to  achieve 
th."c>bjective  but  my  fingers  are  crossed^ 

McCaffrey.  Do  you  endorse  both  the  Fortas 
no^na^on  to  the  Chief  JusUce  and  Homer 
■niornberry  to  be  a  JusUce? 

MANSFIELD    I  do.  and  ^  ^^ink  they  should 
be    ludged    on    their    merits.    I    think    that 
Tho-nbfrVy  would  be  a  good  middle  of  the 
road  Associate  Justice.  Mr.  Po^^ff^ j%°"  ^^ 
bench  now  as  an  Associate  J^«ce^  I  think 
he  has   conducted   himself   quite  well.  "Ttie 
only  fault  I  could  find  as  of  n°w  on  ttie  b^ 
,,f  What  konwledge  I  have  .  -  ^^^/'?^^4'^" 
ried   in   the   press   ...   Is   that   I   think  he 
hould  not  have  called  that  ^u^'^^^^^^"' j^^^^ 
Hot  Spnncs  to  tell  him  he  was  wrong  in  his 
views   cm   the   cost   of   the  VleUiamese   war. 
I  do'think  that  perhaps  out  of  this  will  come 
,  better  dlsassoclation  between  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches.  I  think  It  Is  almost 
mfniatory  that  that  be  so.  Butlf  MrJ°^« 
is  not  nominated,  is  not  confirmed   he  stays 
on  the  bench  as  an  Associate  J^^^e.  TTiat 
means  that  Mr.  Thornberrv  will  not  be  able  to 
mi    any   opening   that  might  occur  by  the 
eievaUon  of  Mr.  Fortas.  It  ^Iso  means  that 
Earl   Warren   will   remain   on   the   Court   as 
the  Chief  Justice. 

McCaffrey.  What  kind  of  a  record,  and 
probably  I'm  a  lltUe  premature  wlto  this 
quesuon.  seeing  as  how  you  may  hav  _e  two 
more  months  in  session,  but  what  kind  of  a 
record  would  you  say  the  90th  Congr^  ha* 
made   as  you   look   at  It  from  your   Senate 

^'^SFIELD.  A  respectable  record.  I  would 
say  Uiat  every  year  since  I  can  "member 
the  record  ha^  been  respectable.  sc^etUnM 
better  than  usual,  sometimes  not  quite  so 
good,  but  overall  pretty  good, 

McCAFFRirr.  Do  you  ttilnk  that  the  Sen- 
ate  is  hampered  perhaps  by  the  House,  whicli 
seems  to  bo  at  this  particular  point  a  lot 


more  conaervattve?  You  run  into  great  differ 
ences  in  your  bills  and  the  fights  turn  up 
in  conference  committees.  »,  .^^ 

Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
that  the  House  being  closer  to  the  people 
probably  represents  the  closer  view  at  any 
given  time,  whereas  the  Senate  with  its  six- 
year  term  does  bring  about  a  withdrawal  n 
part  at  least  to  a  more  considered  view  in 
looking  at  matters  which  come  before  us 
for  consideration.  I'm  not  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  The  people  have  expressed 
themselves,  that's  the  way  It  should  be. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not  Is  immaterial. 

McCaffret.  We've  talked  here  on  this  pro- 
gram about  the  war  and  we^•e  talked  a  little 
about  the  political  situation  this  coming 
November  Isn't  it  rather  ironic  and  a  strange 
commentary  on  our  system.  Senator  Mans- 
field that  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  so  deeply  concerned  about  the  war,  as 
y-ou  are  will  probably  be  shut  out  in  making 
a  choice  on  the  war  when  the  election  comes 
If  the  ttcket  Is  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon? 

Manstield.  Well,  that's  the  way  It  ap- 
pears at  the  moment,  but  we'll  have  to  wait 
for  the  conventions  to  decide  who  the  nomi- 
nees will  be  before  you  can  answer  a  question 
of  that  nature. 

McCaffrey.  What  chance  has  your  direct 
primary,  your  presldenUal  primary  bill  got, 
do  vou  think? 

Mansfield,  This  year  no  chance  I'.t  .al..  and 
it  will  never  have  a  chance  unless  the  people 
get  behind  the  Idea,  push  it.  make  -heir 
positions  known  and  get  their  representa- 
tives and  senators  to  go  to  work  on  a  Con- 
sUtutlonal  amendment  seeking  to  do  this.  It 
could  of  course  be  done  by  the  states  them- 
selves, but  never  will  be. 

McCaffrey.  Do  vou  think  that  we  are 
undergoing    a    revolution    m    this    country, 

Senator?  ^     „„<„„ 

Mansfield.  No,  I  think  we're  undergoing 
an  evolution  .ather  than  a  revolution^ 
though  there  are  sparks  within  it  whic -i  f 
kindled  could  really  cause  a  tire  ol  ^crio- s 
proporUons.  But  it's  .<=erlous  .  it  s  a  period 
of  change,  not  only  for  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world.  I  think  we  have  .o 
recognize  this  change,  and  go  ueain.st  the 
old  French  proverb  to  the  effect  the  more 
things  change  the  more  they  remain  the 
same  Things  do  not  remain  ihe  same  and 
it's  because  of  this  change  that  the  young 
people,  the  younger  generations,  not  only  m 
this  country  but  elsewhere,  are  making  thc-r 
feelings  known  and  in  some  instances  even 
operating  In  a  fashion  which  I  think  should 
cause  them  pause.  ^»  ^,,. 

McCaffrey.  Now  of  course  undoubtedlN 
the  issues  may  change  between  now  and  .he 
latter  part  of  October,  but  looking  at  it  ,r..u 
the  Senate  point  of  view,  what  do  you  think 
are  the  fssues  that  will  divide  the  Democra Uc 
and  RepubUcan  parties  m  this  campaign  ,^ 

Mansfield.  It's  hard  to  say  until  we  know 
for  sure  who  the  actual   nominees  are    But 
Vietnam  will   be  the  underlying  issue.  The 
unr^t  m  the  cities  and  the  "rban  areas  will 
be  a  significant  factor,  a  very  significant  fac- 
tor   Crime,  safety  in  the  streets  is  coing    o 
get  more  and  more  attention  and  cleservedly 
fo    Those  I   think   are   the   most   '-mportan 
factors  and  then  there  is  always  the  possl- 
bUlU  that  we  may  allow  the  economy  to  eet 
out  of  hand,  allow  infiatlon  to  ^°w  too  last^ 
we  have  also  to  anticipate  the  possimht^o. 
a  recession    I  am  reassured  that  the  i^resi 
dentT  proposal  for  a  surcharge  passed  be- 
cluse  It  also  calls  for  a  $10  billion  reduction 
S  his  budget  request,  and  a  s6blllK.n^^^ 
in    fexoendltures.    Since    that    bill    passed    i 
thlnk'^the    dollar    has    stabilized    Interna- 
tionally. Events  in  France   have  helped   to 
some   degree,   and   we   are    in   better   shape 
e^^nornfcally  now  than  we  were  two  months 

^^McCAFFKEY,  What  do  you  think  the  can- 


didacy of  George  Wallace  will  mean  overall 
in  this  campaign'' 

Mansfield.  I  think  he  Is  a  man  you  can- 
not  and  must  not  underrate.  I  believe  In 
the  south  he  will  take  votes  away  from  the 
Republican  candidate  I  believe  in  the  big 
cUles  in  the  north,  the  industrial  states,  and 
nerhaps  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  California,  he 
will  take  vot«;  away  from  the  Democrats. 
And  he  may  be  a  more  decisive  factor  than 
anybody  seems  to  give  him  credit  for  at  the 
moment,  ,  ,.  ,_ 

McCaffrey.  We  discussed  the  possible 
candidacy  of  Edward  Kennedy  before.  If  he 
should  be  willing  to  be  the  candidate  on 
the  Ucket.  do  you  think  he  would  have  a 
great  impact  in  this  elecUon? 

Mansfield.  I  think  so.  I  think  so.  if  he 
ran  for  the  presidency  or  the  vice  presl- 
dencv  But  again  I  would  hope  that  the  de- 
cision is  left  to  him.  that  hevUnot  pres- 
sured for  political  ptu-pose  or  fSr-stfUUcd 
gain  to  take  a  step  which  I  think  he  ought 
to  approach  extremely  carefully. 

McCaffrey.  How  do  you  manage  to  get 
along  senator  Mansfield?  For  in-stance  Mc- 
Carthy and  Humphrey  you  know  very  we  1 
■md  vet  vou  maintain  everyone  s  friendship 
on  bbth  sides  of  the  aisle.  You  have  yotir 
own  opinions  and  you  speak  them,  and  yet 
you  never  made  any  enemies  that  I  know 
of   How  do  vou  do  this? 

Mansfield.  Well.  I  dont  know  whemer  I 
do  it  as  you  say.  but  I  operate  on  the  basis 
of  Uie  Golden  Rule,  to  do  «"t"  "^''""^f,/, 
would  have  them  do  unto  me.  .\nd  I  must 
sav  that  the  senate.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
'crats  alike,  have  shown  a  ereat  deal  of  .ol- 
erance  and  understanding,  cooperation  .md 
friendship  to  me  and  I  deeply  appreciate  it. 


LAND  BRIDGE  FROM  EAST  TO  WEST 
COAST  PORTS 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
most  interesting  new  cxincept— the  devel- 
opment of  a  "land-bridge"  from  east  to 
vve.st  coast  ports  of  the  United  States  for 
the  movement  of  cargo  between  Europe 
and  the  Par  East— was  presented  this 
week  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utali  1  Mr.  Moss  1. 

The  iand-bridf;e  would  shorten  by 
2  000  miles  the  supply  lines  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  East,  and  cut  tran.slt 
time  from  45  to  25  or  30  days.  This  would 
reduce  shipping  costs  and  give  an  enor- 
mous boost  to  both  the  rail  and  ship  seg- 
ments of   the  American   transportation 

mdusti-j'.  ,  ,    „ 

Development  of  the  concept  would  le- 
nuire  the  creation  of  a  national  corpora- 
tion, along  the  lines  of  the  Communica- 
tion Satellite  Coiporation.  with  both 
Federal  and  private  funds  involved. 

Senator  Moss  made  his  ^0™^!^-^°°^- 
ing  suggestions  before  the  AFI^CIO 
Maritime  Trades  Department  seminar  in 
Washington  on  July  24,  and  it  has  evoked 
a  lively  discussion  in  both  the  maritime 
and  railroad  industries,  as  well  as  in  the 
Nation's  press,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  speech  by  Senator  Moss  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   Land-Brhxje:    New   Vistas   for 
Transpoetation 
•  Remarks  of  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss.  Demo- 
crTt  ofutkh.  before  the  API^O  Maritime 
Tr^es  Dep^tment  seminar,  Washington. 
D.C..  July  24,  1968) 

I  am  deUghted  to  have  this  °VVorX^J^^ 
participate  In  today's  Maritime  Trades  t>«- 
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partment  seminar  on  the  land-bridge  concept 
and  Its  :onK-ri<ni?e  impact  on  this  Nation's 
transportation  network. 

The  concept  exemplifies  our  dynamic  in- 
dustrial climate  In  America  today— whenever 
someone  says  something  can't  be  done  he  Is 
Interrupted  by  someone  else  who  Is  doing  it. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  you  have 
brought  together  such  a  diversified  panel  of 
speakers  to  dl.s<-u.ss  this  or.rept-  a  panel  rep- 
rewntatlve  of  both  labor  and  management, 
who  are  Involved  In  both  the  railroad  indus- 
try and  the  maritime  industry. 

In  the  past  you — management  and  labor 
and  railroads  and  ships— have  not  always 
seen  eye  to  eye  on  everything — In  fact,  there 
are  still  many  areas  today,  where,  shall  we 
say.  you  are  In  honest  dissent  Or  to  put  It 
another  way.  there  are  some  Issues  on  which 
you  are  Just  about  as  belligerent  as  Nixon 
and  Rockefeller  some  scant  two  weeks  tiefore 
the  BepubUcan  National  Convention,  or  to 
be  completely  non-partisan,  as  Hubert  Hiim- 
pl-  rev  and  Oene  McCarthy  In  this  last  month 
before  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
Besides,  out  there  somewhere  there  Is  a  fel- 
low named  Oeorge  Wallace  who  agrees  with 
no  one  but  Wallace. 

But  m  this  case,  since  the  interests  of  both 
the  railroad  industry  and  the  maritime  In- 
dustry converge  on  this  land-brtdge  concept, 
you  are  better  attuned  than  some  of  oxir 
political  hopefuls.  You  have  such  a  wide  area 
of  agreement  that  you  can  fuse  the  ticket. 
And  If  you  will  reinforce  and  support  eiich 
other's  role,  your  ticket  cannot  lose,  and  the 
future  of  both  the  rail  and  maritime  Indus- 
tries win  be  much  brighter 

The  Idea  of  -,he  land-&rl<lKe  Is  '.erv  simple 
The  United  .States  '.les  .ithwart  the  supply 
lines  stretchlns;  between  Europe  and  'he  far 
east  .•V.-i  things  stand  now  ?oods  are  shipped 
between  those  two  continents  i  Asia  and 
E'aropei  either  by  wav  of  the  Panama 
C.tnal — a  lournev  of  rouchly  13000  miles — 
or  the  Suez  Canal,  .i  distance  of  13.500  miles 
Under  the  land-bridge  concept.  Instead  of 
going  arotind  the  United  Stales.  ?oods  would 
move  ac^osi  this  nation  They  would  be 
transcKjrted  by  water  to  one  coast,  by  train 
for  the  transcontinental  trek,  and  then  by 
water  again  for  the  final  leg  of  their  Journev 
The  distance  would  be  only  11300  miles— 
2  000  miles  shorter  Todiiv.  It  takes  roughly 
45  days  to  move  these  goods  entirely  by  water; 
utilizing  the  land-bridge  would  cut  the 
time  :o  25  )r  30  days. 

The  substantial  saving  In  time  and  dis- 
tance obviously  would  work  to  the  .idvanta«e 
of  both  the  buyer  and  the  seller — because 
it's  a  fact  of  life  that  If  goods  can  move  faster, 
they  can  move  more  cheaply  Thus  the  land- 
bridge  concept  has  to  be  Instantly  appealing 
to  far  eastern  -ind  European  Interests,  alike 
.\nd  It  h.^s  to  be  even  more  appealing  to 
this  country's  transportation  Industry.  At 
the  present  time.  trafBc  between  Europe  and 
the  far  east  Involves  the  ships  of  other  coun- 
tries almost  exclusively — American-flag  car- 
riers get  little  or  none  of  the  business  And. 
of  course.  .American  railroads  have  not  yet 
been  involved  in  this  two-way  movement  of 
goods  So  'ooth  American  ihlps  and  .\merlcan 
railroads  .stand  to  benefit  If  the  land-bridge 
can  be  made  to  work 

The  .amount  >(  business  that  would  be  In- 
volved Is  staggering  In  1967.  Japanese  ex- 
ports to  Europe  totalled  tl  5  billion,  and 
her  import*  from  that  same  irea  were  above 
the  tl  3  billion  mark  That  totals  up  to  near- 
ly t3  billion  m  value  of  traffic — and  that's 
only  one  far  eastern  nation 

Just  adding  in  Hong  Kong's  Import-export 
traffic  last  year,  increases  the  total  by  another 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  What's 
more.  1968's  tigures  are  certain  to  be  sub- 
stantially above  1967  levels,  because  trade 
between  Asia  and  Etirope.  like  trade  between 
all  parts  of  the  world,  is  growing  at  a  steady 
pace 
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Of  course,  not  all  of  the  trade  between 
these  two  continents  could  be  adapted  to 
movement  vis  the  land-bridge  The  great 
quantities  of  cargo  that  move  in  bulk — oil. 
coal,  grains  and  the  like-  would  still  have  to 
make  the  entire  trip  bv  -sea.  because  It 
wouldn't  be  economically  feasible  to  transfer 
these  kinds  of  cargo  Imm  ship  to  train  to 
ship  again 

But  well  over  half  of  the  goxls  that  move 
between  E»irope  and  the  Par  East  could 
utilize  the  land-bridge,  because  these  are  the 
^oods  that  could  be  containerized— and  con- 
talnertzatlon  is  the  kev  to  the  success  of  this 
method  of  transp»jrtatlon.  because  only 
through  the  use  of  containers  can  you  handle 
the  transfer  of  goods  speedily  at  each  coastal 
•ermlnal  of  the  land-bridge 

But  even  getting  just  half  of  the  growing 
volume  of  Inter-contmental  trade  will  be  an 
enormous  boost  !or  the  rail  and  ship  seg- 
ments v)f  this  Nations  transportation  Indus- 
try It  can  mean  more  jobs  for  American  sea- 
men more  employment  for  American  dock 
workers,  more  Jobs  for  American  railroaders 
The  demand  for  more  newer  and  faster  trains 
and  ships  will  mean  more  jobs  lor  iron 
miners,  steel  workers,  electrical  workers, 
shipyard  workers,  and  the  like  And  the 
•ransporfatlon  of  this  cargo  in  the  holds  of 
.American  ships  .ind  .iboard  American  trains 
will  help  materially  to  improve  this  country's 
t)alance  of  payments  position 

Ho  we  have  much  .it  stake  And  we  should 
keep  ill  of  the  benefits  in  mind  m  the  years 
.vhuh  lie  immediately  ahead,  because  brlng- 
.!!<  the  land-bridge  Into  full  operation  will 
not  be  without  its  problems- and  If  we  lose 
sight  of  the  potential  we  might  let  the  proj- 
ect fade  away 

In  order  for  the  land-bridge  to  work,  there 
must  be  a  compatibility  between  ocean  car- 
riers and  rail  carriers  To  some  extent,  this 
already  exists  tn  the  container  service  But 
is  the  so-called  unitized  trnlns  are  developed 
to  speed  cargo  non-stop  across  the  continent. 
there  will  be  radically  new  developments  that 
will  emerge — and  both  the  water  and  land 
segments  of  the  Industry  will  have  to  work 
closely  together  so  that  the  technological  ad- 
vancements of  one  phase  will  not  run  ahead 
of  the  other. 

Along  with  these  technological  Improve- 
ments it  will  be  neK'et^arv  to  modernize  port 
facilities  to  handle  the  great  upward  surge 
of  cargo  that  will  result  from  .America's  in- 
volvement In  the  movement  of  eoods  be- 
tween Europe  and  the  Par  East  We  already 
have  two  containerized  ports  developed  :n 
this  country— at  Norfolk.  Virginia  and  New- 
.irk.  New  Jersey— but  we  will  need  to  give 
more  attention  to  this  phase  "f  the  opera- 
tion for.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  land-bridge 
will  tie  no  stronger  th.in  the  terminals  on 
which  It  will  rest 

I  recognize  that  contalnerlzatlon — like  any 
other  technological  innovation — poses  prob- 
lems that  are  not  easily  solved,  because  men's 
jobs  are  at  stike  Given  the  nature  of  the 
problem,  I  thmk  we  have  .ilready  made  con- 
siderable strides  in  adjusting  to  this  new 
development  I  .=,ubmlt.  however,  that  we 
must  make  more  progress  -and  I  believe  that 
the  logical  time  to  move  forward  with  this 
change  in  technology  would  be  when  posi- 
tive assurances  can  be  given  that  both  the 
immediate  and  long-range  results  will  be 
more,  not  less,  Jobs  on  the  docks  Obvi- 
ously. If  we  are  to  be  the  great  land-sea 
bridge  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  the 
:Mcre.ise  in  cargo  to  be  handled  would  more 
than  offset  the  e<'onomies  that  would  be 
.Lffected  in  terms  of  the  man-hours  involved 
m  the  handling  of  a  given  amount  of  cargo 
The  end  result  would  be  an  increase  In  dock- 
side  employment — and  In  that  kind  of  at- 
mosphere, I  am  convinced,  there  would  be 
far  leas  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ers to  accept  the  new  technology 

For  the  railroad  segment  of  the  transporta- 
tion industry,  implementation  of   the  land- 


brldge  concept  will  mean  the  development  of 
new  working  alliances  so  that  the  utilized 
trains  <an  be  moved  with  dl.spatch  from  the 
tracks  of  one  system  to  those  of  .luother  It 
could  bring  about  new  corporate  mergers 
similar  to  some  which  have  been  effected  In 
recent  venr^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  sharp  Incrca.'^e  In 
rail  business  that  wovUd  result  from  this  new 
transportation  arrangement  might  tempt 
some  of  the  Nation's  rail  carriers  to  ac- 
celerate the  tempo  of  their  plans  to  abandon 
what  thev  consider  U)  be  less  economical 
service  This  wovild  be  a  mistake  In  my 
Judgment  because  It  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  economic  benefits  flowing  from  the  land- 
bridge;  would  curtail  employment  on  the 
rails,  with  corresponding  economic  los.ses  In 
ciimmunltles  across  the  country;  and  would 
reduce  serMces  on  which  the  public  relies 
If  this  should  happen,  we  conceivably  could 
lose  more  than  we  gain 

For  the  maritime  segment  of  the  trans- 
portation Industry,  the  land-bridge  idea 
would  open  up  new  opportunities-  long 
denied  our  merchant  marine — to  get  back  on 
Its  feet  The  land-bridge  should  be  built 
with  the  thought  In  mind  that  American 
flagships  rather  than  foreign  .ships,  are  as 
Important  to  the  project  as  are  American 
railroads 

.Again  the  close  working  relationships  that 
develop  between  the  railroad  and  maritime 
industries  might  lead  to  the  ultimate  devel- 
opment of  integrated  "transportation  com- 
panies'--a  development  to  which  I  under- 
stand you  have  given  some  attention  in  re- 
cent rnonths  Such  corporate  giantism  iiee<l 
not  be  viewed  with  alarm  provided  the  en- 
titles which  emerge  operate  not  to  restrain 
trade,  but  to  encourage  It 

In  the  development  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine segment  of  the  land-bridge  we  have  to 
make  rcrtalii  that  one  bepment  of  our  .\mer- 
ican  flag  fleet  does  not  gain  <mdue  advantage, 
while  another  segment  Is  ignored  We  already 
are  reaping  the  harvest  of  our  neelect  of  a 
major  par:  of  our  American  Hag  fleet;  we 
should  not.  under  any  circumstances,  fur- 
ther aggregate  this  condition  by  subsidizing 
one  segment  of  he  fleet  ar^d  falling  to  help 
the  rest  of  this  Industry  to  develop  There  is 
room,  m  .servicing  the  land-bridge,  for  both 
subsidized  and  unsubsldized  .ships,  for  .sched- 
uled and  nonscheduled  cargo  vessels  We 
must  make  sure  that  both  participate,  to  the 
maximum  degree  in  this  program 

I  would  point  out  that  whether  or  not  this 
program  works  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
its  American  components  It  Is  often  said 
that  whenever  American  Industry  comes  up 
with  something  new.  the  Russians  Invent  It 
a  week  later  and  the  Japanese  make  It 
cheaper  In  this  Instance,  we  cant  bl.ame 
anyone  else  If  we  don't  succeed 

Development  of  the  land-brldze  will  call 
for  imaginative,  forthright  action  by  both 
US  industry  and  government  It  may  be 
that  Federal  funds  will  have  to  be  com- 
mitted to  get  this  project  from  the  drawing 
txjards  to  the  actual  working  suige  But  we 
should  not  draw  b.ick  from  the  procr-m  Just 
because  it  might  call  for  using  public  funds 
to  get  It  started,  because  the  long-range  ad- 
vantages- m  terms  of  our  domestic  economy 
and  our  international  bal.mce  of  payments — 
would  more  than  offset  the  Investment 

Let  me  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  how  we 
might  proceed; 

.\  few  years  ago.  Congress  approved  legis- 
lation creating  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corpora uon  This  program  combines  both 
fed^'ral  and  private  investment— the  federal 
funds  are  the  seed  money"  to  get  the  proj- 
ect going  The  private  capital  gives  It  the 
long-range  capacity  to  grow  and  serve  the 
nation 

If  as  we  explore  the  land-bridge  concept. 
It  develops  that  the  creation  of  a  similar 
public-private   corporation    is    in    order,    we 
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should  give  serious  consideration  to  such 
action  This  would  demonstrate  our  national 
determination  to  tap  the  great  potential  that 
this  new  transportation  plan  contains,  and 
wotild  make  the  maximum  use  of  our  public 
and  private  resources  In  Its  Implementation. 
For  we  do  have  the  resources  In  this  coun- 
try- we  have  the  land,  the  sea  and  the  peo- 
ple Let  tis  utilize  these  resources  so  that,  In 
the  years  ahead,  the  land-bridge  can  become 
a  reality,  making  this  continent  the  "gate- 
wav  to  the  world  " 


THE  NEED  FOR  NURSES  AND 
NURSING  EDUCATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  manpower  needs  in  health  is  ap- 
parent in  the  dire  shortage  of  nurses.  In 
New  York  Citv.  for  example,  some  hospi- 
tals are  able  to  fill  only  half  of  all  nurs- 
ing i)osts.  Nurses  are  a  vital  factor  in  the 
health  manpower  team,  and  the  avail- 
abiUtv  and  quality  of  nursing  care  is 
most  important  if  our  people  are  to  re- 
ceive hiiih-quality  health  services. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"More  or  Better  Nursing  Education?" 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Julv  19.  The  article  refers  to  this 
need  and  to  the  means  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MonE    OB  Better  Nursing  Education? 

(  By  Judith  Randal ) 
With  the  nation  an  estimated  300,000  regis- 
tered   luirses    short    of    Its    needs.    Congress 
is  having  ditVicuUv  deciding  what  to  do  about 
federal   a.ssistance    to   nursing   education. 

The  .Senate  ha.s  passed  a  bill  that  would 
permit  grants  to  schools  meeting  the  accred- 
itation standards  of  the  National  League  of 
Nursing  a  group  devoted  to  raising  the 
standards  <  f  nursing  service  and  training. 
A  House  bin  would  ignore  the  league  and 
authoriite  '..Id  to  .schools  meeting  state  stand- 
There  arc  1.252  schools  of  nursing  offering 
1  269  training  proirranis— some  at  junior  col- 
leges some  at  coUeges  and  universities  and 
some  merelv  at  hospitals.  Although  these 
schools  meet  the  standards  of  the  state  in 
which  they  are  located,  only  770  meet  league 

.standards  v,„wi.. 

Though  the  House  approach  probably 
would  i)ut  more  nurses  at  the  bedside  more 
ciuicklv  ..nd  has  the  backing  of  the  Depart- 
iiient  of  Health.  Kducation  and  Welfare,  It 
micht  .  r  might  not  be  the  best  plan  In  the 

end 

It  :.s  not  ;ust  that  some  state  agencies 
micht  sacrifice  educational  quality  for  quan- 
tuv— a  move  of  dubious  wisdom  when  one 
considers  that  nurses  are  increasingly  called 
on  to  do  t.isks  once  performed  by  physi- 
cians and  that  complicated  equipment  and 
techniques  are  now  the  norm  in  most  hos- 
pitals  The  reasons  are  far  more  complex. 

There  is.  for  example,  increasing  talk  of 
a  new  class  of  medical  care  givers  to  be  called 
•physicians"  r^s-sistants."  Indeed,  some  are  al- 
ready being  trained.  Not  surprisingly,  nurses 
are  ambivalent  toward  this  development,  see- 
ing m  it  the  threat  that  this  new  subprofes- 
slon  could  be  used  to  keep  thena  in  their 
places— particularly  If  the  standards  of  their 
own  training  were  to  be  lowered. 

The  accreditation  dilemma  can  also  be 
traced  in  part  to  nursing  itself,  an  occupa- 
tion that  is  milltantly  struggling  to  become 
a  true  profession.  In  the  process,  like  many 
labor  unions,  it  has  sought  to  set  up  barriers 
to  entry 
Thus,   diploma   school   graduates    (nurses 
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trained  at  a  hospital  whose  teaching  pro- 
gram is  unconnected  with  a  college  or  uni- 
versity) who  wish  to  climb  the  career  lad- 
der which  requires  a  degree,  often  find  the> 
must  enroll  at  a  college  or  university  and 
start  all   over   again. 

The  question  Is.  therefore,  whether  am- 
bitious students  seeking  lasting  job  satis- 
faction and  higher  salaries  will  ^e  content 
to  settle  for  some  of  the  schools  that  a  state 

""^Tllr^rimnor^olgo.  when  nursing  was 
one  of  the  few  careers  to  which  a  respect- 
able young  girl  might  aspire,  it  might  not 
have  mattered.  v,„  » 

Now  nursing  must  compete  w-^^th  a  host 
of  other  jobs  which  are  not  only  better  paid, 
but  more  attractive  as  well.  College  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  American  way  of  Ufe  and 
Soma  nursing  schools  often  Just  don't  nil 

^^M^the  same  imie,  such  schools  are  hav- 
ing difficulties  of  their  own.  Where  cmce  stu- 
dent nurses  did  much  of  the  menial  work 
in  the  wards  and  sandwiched  classes  in  be- 
tween today's  educational  standards  re- 
quire that  they  spend  most  of  their  day  at 
lectures  and  in  laboratories  These  must  e 
p^ld  for,  and  the  cost  is  one  reason  cal  y 
hospital  charges  keep  rising.  Facing  mount- 
ing expenses  any  way.  many  hospital  schools 
arl  so  financially  overwhelmed  they  are 
simply  shutting  down.  .  »,»  ko 

A  lowering  of  standards.  It  is  true  might  be 
expectld  to  relieve  some  of  these  pressures 
and  enable   hospital -based   schools   to   have 
?helr  students  devote  less  time  to  the  class- 
room and  more  to  patient  care. 
But  would  this  really  make  sense 
?eachers  of  nurses  f.s  well  as  ^^'^^^11^' 
are  in  short  supply  and   nursm-  educators 
argue  with  some  justification  that  diploma 
Sis  often  represent  a  wa.ste  -^J^^^^l^^^ 
sources.  In  their  view,  a  junior  college  that 
rams  nurses  for  the  entire  community  or  a 
unlverslty-based    program    is    closer    to    the 

'"^At'recent  Senate  hearings,  for  Instance.  Dr 
Evelvn  Cohclan  of  the  American  Nurses    .As- 
sociation said  that  university  or  college  !:.rro 
Sams  enable  four  or  live  cla.^ses  of  -ttident. 
ft  once  to  profit  from  the  faculty  and  facili- 
ties  whereas  other  i-.ursing  schools  have  only 
two  or  three  classes  of  studenUs  in  attendance 
at  a  time.  This  is  especially  relevant   ^'he  ^^  id^ 
because  tuition  covers  only  a  I^,a<-";^"  "l.^^fj' 
educational  cost  at  many  schools  of  nursing. 
This  is  one  side  of  the  argument.  The  ot.">er 
is   the   inescapable   fact   that   the   nation   js 
clamoring  for  nurses  and  that  setting  stand- 
ards too  high  and  emphasizing  pro-^rams  that 
require  four  or  five  years  in  school  in.stead  of 
two  or  three  limits  the  immediately  av^all- 
able  supply  of  nurses  as  well  as  the  kind  of 
people  who  will  be  able  to  enroll    Just  as  the 
^llce  force  was  the  route  by  which  many 
Lrlsh  immigrants  entered  the  middle  class^ 
so  hospitals  are  becoming  that  upv,  ara  ladder 
for  Puerto  Ricans  and   Negroes  from  inner 
city  slums. 

In  finally  shapine  nursing  education.  Con- 
gress will  need  to  weigh  carefully  the  dispar- 
ate needs  of  quality  versus  quantity  and  edu- 
cational opportunity.  If  the  decisions  are 
to  be  made  in  the  broadest  public  interest,  u 
will  not  be  an  easy  task. 


Miss  DeCourcy  is  a  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer teaching  science  in  a  school  in  west 
Malaysia.  ,.      „ 

With  her  fine  letter  to  me.  Miss  De- 
Courcv  included  a  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Kennedy  written  by  students  at 
the  school. 

The  students  asked  their  teacher  to 
send  their  tribute  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  reaction  of  these  Malaysian  stu- 
dents to  what  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States  is  movingly  and  touchingly  de- 
scribed in  their  tribute  to  the  Senator 
Miss  DeCourcy's  letter  explains  ver>'  well 
the  problem  which  our  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  in  explaining  the  United 
States  to  the  i>eople  of  other  nations. 

I  sincerelv  hope  that  all  our  Peace 
Coras  volunteers  are  as  good  ambassa- 
dors for  our  country  as  Jane  DeCourcy. 
I  ask  unanimou-s  consent  that  bath  her 
fine  letter  and  the  Malaysian  students 
moving  tribute  to  our  late  colleaaue  be 
printed  m  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


REACTION     OF     ^^ALAYSIAN     STU- 
DENTS   TO    ASSASSINATION    AND 
OTHER  VIOLENCE  IN  AMERICA 
Mr    McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  Miss 
DeCourcy.  the  daughter  of  a  verv-  good 
friend     of     mine.     Mr.     Edward     De- 
Courcy.   editor   of    the    Newport.    N.H 
Argus  Champion,  has  written  to  me  about 
the  reaction  of  students  in  Malaysia  to 
the   assassination    of   the   late   Senator 
Robert   P.    Kennedy    and    the    violence 
plaguing  our  Nation  today. 


Ibrahim  Secondary  school. 
S7ingei  Patani  Kedah  .  Malaysia.  July  7,  1968. 
senator  Thomas  J,  McIntyre, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DF^R  MR.  MclNTVRF"  Enclosed  is  u  letter 
some  sixth  form  studenus  In  my  school  wrote 
Vnd  cave  to  me  to  send  to  Congre.ss.  I  am  a 
Peace  Corps  Volunteer  teaching  science  m  a 
recondarTschool  here  -^^est  Malaysia^ 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ^7';"g^^^.^\'^.^' 
letter  but  I  promised  the  students  I  would 
senTlt  to  yoti.  I  think  it  gives  some  idea  of 
how  the  assassinations  and  violence  in  Amer- 
ica today  ai^  Impressing  people  m  this 
country.  .  ,„„ 

speaking   for  myself,  I  find   it  "epre.ssme 
thafwe  can  spend   two  years  working  h.ird 
teaching,  farmlns.  making  friends,  trying  to 
work  for  peace,  if  you  win.  and  yet  have  a 
Tetter  like  this  appear,  which  mdicrues  that 
the  violence  at  home  makes  ■""'"^e  of  an  ini- 
pression  on   people  here   than   ""V   '^^^'^j*^ 
Which  we  volunt^rs  are  ^^r'^'"^"  P,^^.P^^,^i^ 
sav.  -But  you  volunteers  are  ^P^,?"">f" ^^^ 
and    aren't    typical    Americans.      T^^is    isn  t 
mre     but   the   reasoning   is   underst;indable, 
^   Therefore.   I'll   end   this   letter  with   a    re- 
ouest  for  votes  from  you  in  support  of  the 
poverty  program  and  very  strong  gun  control 
laws. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jane  DeCourcy. 

Newport,  N.H 

A    TRint-TF    TO     SENATOR    ROBERT    F-    KENNEDY 

Lower     VI     Science     A.     Ibrahim 
Secondary  School. 
SKTJOCt   Patani.  Kedah.  -W^"?'*'" ",_. 
June  19.  1968. 

The  Congress  of  America. 
Washington. U.S. A. 

DEAR   Sms:    The  asKissination   of   Senator 
Robert  F   Kennedy  shocked  the  world    Man> 
political   leaders  of   other   nations   expressed 
^ret    sorrow   and   sadness   in   one   form   or 
the    other.    Even   The    United    Nations   pre- 
sented a  special  tribute  to  the  recjn  1>   a^- 
sas.sinated     political    leader    of    the    ^^nU^a 
S^tes  But  fhese  did  not  make  things  better^ 
Exactly  5  years  ago.  his  brother^  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated  '"  Texaf„ 
This  time  It  was  him.  The  life  of  a  famous 
and  respected  leader  was  taken  f^'aj  by  the 
pulling  of  the  trigger  of  a   22  automattc  The 
world  mourned  for  his  death  and  the  hls- 
Lrlcal  page  of  the  United  States  was  again 
painted  black. 
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Ail  these  ftfiMMlnatlons  draw  to  a  conclu- 
sion -the  people  who  p'.iaed  uie  '-rtugerB  .tre 
ruthleaa  .ind  lawless  The  ;aw!easne«  in  the 
countr>'  -ia«  t^ken  away  many  i?T-eat  poli- 
ticians nve»— President  John  P  Kennedy. 
Dr  Martin  Luther  Klna;  and  Senator  Rober' 
P  Kennedy  How  much  more  have  '-he  U  3 
political  leaders  to  pay  for  the  lawles^sness 
in  the  country.' 

After  the  unnecessary  IclUlnst  of  Senator 
Robert  F  Kennedy  President  LBJ  requested 
'haf  -he  pre,sldenlla;-electl.in  candidates  be 
protected  bv  the  law-men  What  d(^  It 
matter  now  after  a  dear  prlce^  the  nfe  of 
a  beloved  man  whose  strength  is  absorbed 
from  the  Amerlcjiu  people  ' 

Whv  must  two  ^reat  brothers  end  up  In 
the  same  fate'  The  Americans  loved  them 
and  yet  took  their  lives  away,  one  lifter  the 
other  Should  a  man  «  loved  by  his  country, 
men  die  svich  a  crael  leath  '  The  Malaysians 
would  surely  oppose  it  but  some  Miintac 
thouRht  that  bv  pvimpln?  buUeU  into  the 
genius- head  of  THE  MAN  they  could  have 
a  better  America 

America  will  suffer  afer  :o8ln«  '"'ther 
great  man  of  the  century,  .ind  suffer  It  will. 

Let  us  pray     "May  he  rest  In  Peace" 
•Sours  faithfully. 

Mrs    Sara  Koshy 

Form,   Teacher. 


A  GIANT  OIL  FIND 
Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Bart- 
LETT  '  IS  necessarilv  absent  I'rom  the  Sen- 
ate todav  On  his  behalf.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  he  has  prepared  re- 
lating to  the  vast  petroleum  discover.- 
In  Alaska,  and  an  article  entitled  •1968 
Sourdoughs  Find  Bonanza  in  Alaskan 
Oil  "  written  by  William  D  Smith,  and 
published  m  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday  July  28.  1968 

There  beinsi  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows 

STATEMENT     BV     SENATOR     BARTLETT 

For  manv  years  I  have  spoken  about  the 
vast  unfapped  resources  in  the  State  of 
Alaska  The  returns  are  continuing  'o  accrue 
-■o  'he  citizens  of  the  United  States  from 
the  it  2  million  purchase  erroneoiisly  called 
Sew  ird's  Polly  101  years  ago 

The  latest  significant  discovery  relates  'o 
petroleum  near'  Prudhoe  Bay  on  the  Arctic 
slope  of  Northern  .\laska.  I  am  informed  that 
this  oil  field  mav  contain  between  ,t  to  10 
billion  barrels  of  reco%'erable  oil  This  would 
constitute  an  oil  reserve  equal  to  20  percent 
of  the  entire  oil  and  gas  reserves  of  the 
North   American   continent 


SofTiDOt-GHS  OP   1968   Find  Alaskan   On. 
.By  William  D   Smith  i 

In  oil— like  boxing— It  only  takes  one  good 
shot  to  change  a  lot  of  things. 

One  of  the  biggest  hits  in  the  history  of 
oil  on  the  North  American  continent  htis 
apparently  been  scored  on  the  bitterly  freez- 
ing .\rctic  Slope  of  Northern  Alaska,  where 
the  Atlantic  Richfleld  Company  and  the 
Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Company  have 
Identified  i  field  described  as  "one  of  the 
largest  petroleum  accumulations  known  to 
the  world  'c>dHV  " 

This  description  was  made  by  DeGolyer 
&  MacNaughtou.  the  internationally  known 
oll-consultlng  concern  The  concern  places 
recoverable  reserves  of  the  field,  which  is 
located  near  Prudhoe  Bay.  about  390  miles 
north  of  Fairbanks  and  150  miles  southeast 
of  Point  Bi  rrow  at  between  5  to  10  billion 
barrels  of  oil. 


With  the  proven  oil  and  natural  gas  liquid 
reser\es  of  North  America  equal  at  present 
to  about  49  5  billion  barrels  this  field  could 
be  equal  to  from  one  tenth  to  one  fifth  of 
the  oil  reserves  of  the  entire  continent,  If 
prellmlnarv  cstlmateB  prove  accurate 

It  should  be  added  that  the  consultant*, 
DeGolyer  &  MacNaughton.  have  a  reputa- 
tion of  being  conservative 

•■Although  it  Is  too  early  to  completely 
,iasess,  this  Is  the  most  exciting  develop- 
ment m  the  domestic  oil  industry  In  my 
memory  or  that  of  :n>:st  other  analysts  on 
the  street."  Edward  F  Carroll  the  petro- 
leum authority  for  K   F   Button,  conunented 

Lx^n  R.indell.  Harris,  Uphams  oil  expert, 
who  is  also  a  jieologlst  commented  'Analysts 
generally  and  >ome  major  oil  companies  have 
persistently  refused  to  grasp  the  geological 
significance  nf  the  Arctic  regions  as  u  poten- 
tial source  >>f  both  liquid  and  metallic  min- 
erals, despite  the  tan^'lble  evidence  long  at 
hand  This  discovery  has  brought  the  point 
h..me  and  will  "pen  the  door  to  a  vast  and 
fabulous  play  streu-hlng  from  Alaska  across 
the  Canadian  Arctic   " 

Atlantic,  as  would  be  expected,  has  been 
very  close-mouthed  about  the  held  aside 
from  the  Information  released  m  original 
announcements  Students  of  the  industry, 
however,  have  begun  to  form  their  own 
opinions  beyond  the  material  released  by 
the  company 

Norman  R  Haney.  vice  president  of 
Auerbach  PoUak  &  Richardson.  Inc  ,  com- 
mented "The  characteristics  of  the  oil  dls- 
.•overed  to  d.ite  are  indicative  of  a  •.ery  de- 
sirable crude  It  has  low  sulphur  content, 
gravity  ranges  between  26  degrees  and  31 
degrees  and  lU  pour  point  Is  such  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  put  the  oU  through  an 
unhealed  pipeline  ' 

In  the  oil  business.  It  is  often  said  that 
"It  IS  a  long  way  from  the  well-head  to  the 
gas  pump."  and  this  industry  adage  Is  par- 
ticularly true  in  this  case  because  of  climatic 
and  traiisportatlon  problems 

Nonetheless,    the    Prudhoe    Bay    held    and 
others  that   may  develop  hold   the   potential 
to  affect  the  United  States'  balance  of  pay- 
ments   and    foreign    policy,    not    to   mention 
simple"  oil  ,iffrttrs 

The  field  has  not  yet  been  completely 
proven,  and  .is  Robert  O  .Anderson,  chairman 
of  Atlantic  has  explained.  Commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  field  will  require  a  minimum 
of  three  to  four  years  •  Yet  petroleum  circles 
from  Calgarv  to  Beirut  and  many  Govern- 
ment officials  in  between  ire  reacting  to  the 
force  of  the  areas  potential. 

Reaching  the  potential  Is  a  problem  of 
large  proportions,  one  that  Is  probably  .is 
great  as  any  that  has  ever  faced  the  In- 
dustry 

E  M  Benson  Jr  .  vice  president  m  <  harge 
of  exploration  and  production  for  .\tlantle 
Rlchfleld's  North  American  Petroleum  Di- 
vision, described  the  area 

•'In  the  winter  the  temperature  falls  to 
65  degrees  below  zero,  but  we  have  had  to 
work  ttien  because  during  the  summer,  the 
perma-frost  layer  thaws  and  every  piece  of 
equipment   sinks    Into    the   quagmire 

There  ,\re  no  roads  north  of  the  Brooks 
Range  150  miles  south  and  no  lumber  north 
of  Fairbanks  When  you  put  .i  rig  up  you 
dig  a  hole  In  the  ground,  put  In  your  pilings 
and  pour  water  When  the  water  freezes, 
which  Is  pretty  soon,  you  have  your  foun- 
dations. 

The  ArcUc  Ocean  Is  only  open  two  to 
eight  weeks  each  year,  and  planes  can  only 
land  during  the  winter  months,  when  the 
water  IS  frii^en 

The  men  who  are  now  pursuing  :lie  riches 
of  oil  are  facing  conditions  as  severe  as  iUiy 
met  by  the  sourdoughs  who  went  to  Alaska 
m  search  of  gold  at  tjie  turn  of  the  century. 
Pulling  pipe  from  a  well  is  dlfHcult  even 
under   the    best   of   conditions,    but   In   sub- 


zero weather,  when  the  workers  are  bound 
in  protective  clothing,  it  Is  a  near-miracle 
that  the  work  Is  accomplLshed 

Mr  Benson  said  that  guidelines  connect 
the  well  with  living  qu.u:ters  and  all  other 
buildings  ui  prevent  the  men  from  being 
blown  off  curse  In  the  100-fool  walk  from 
wellhead  to  bunkhouse. 


COMPANY    EXPECTED 

Despite  the  h/u-dshlps  Atlantic  and  Hum- 
ble, which  is  Standard  Oil  Company.s  i  New 
Jersey  I  principal  domestic  afflliate.  will  not 
want  for  company  when  winter  comes  some- 
time in  October 

Now  that  the  rush  Is  on.  drilling  will  likely 
be  on  a  year-round  baisls  with  gravel  or  simi- 
lar substances  being  used  for  installation 
during  the  summer  months 

Phillips  Petroleum  and  the  Mobil  Oil  Cor- 
p»iratlon.  which  hold  joint  acreage  in  the 
area  are  moving  a  drlUlng  rig  down  the 
Mackenzie  River  to  the  Beaufort  Sea.  The 
British  Petroleum  Corporation  which  has 
ye.iXK)  .icres  on  wholly  owned  blocks  in  the 
area.  Is  reported  to  be  planning  to  fly  in  a 
rig  from  Southern  .Alaska 

Sinclair  Oil  Co  .  Shell  OU  Company;  Tex- 
iico  Inc  .  Standard  OU  Indiana):  Union  OU 
of  California  and  the  Gulf  OU  Company  are 
ajnong  the  companies  with  holdings  in  the 
■irea 

If  the  plav  is  extended  to  the  Canadian 
.Arctic  numerous  other  concerns.  Including 
smaller  Independents  hold  acreage  Panarc- 
tlc  OUs,  Ltd  ,  a  joint  venture  of  Industry 
and  the  Caiadlan  Government,  Is  reported 
to  have  some  choice  geological  sites. 

Although  the  task  of  finding  and  develop- 
ing the  oil  reserve.s  along  the  coast  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean  will  be  one  of  the  most  demand- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  petroleum  industry, 
the  job  of  getting  the  oil  out  to  markets  may 
be  even  tougher. 

There  are  three  basic  ways  to  move  the  oil 
to  market  Each  presents  Its  own  peculiar 
and  formidable  problems 

The  first  is  by  tanker  shipments  to  West- 
Coast  markets  during  the  two-to-elght-week 
season  when  Arctic  navigation  Is  open  New 
icebreaklng  devices,  such  as  the  Alexbow. 
may  lengthen  the  .season  Substantial  de- 
velopmental work  on  tankers  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  the  operation  feasible 

The  .'iecond  method  is  by  pipeline  to  a  year- 
round  open  water  on  the  Pacific  Coast  tiOO 
miles  across  Alaska's  forbiddlne  Brooks 
Mountain  Range 

The  third  is  by  a  pipeline  .'-winging  1  700 
miles  from  Prudhoe  Bay  east  along  the  Arctic 
coastal  plain  to  the  Mackenzie  Rivi-r,  up  the 
Mackenzie  Valley  across  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories and  Northern  Alberta  to  Edmonton. 
At  Edmonton,  the  line  could  connect  with 
the  Interprovlncial  system  stretching  an- 
other 1.560  miles  across  the  United  States 
Great  Lakes  to  oil-hungry  markets 

This  3,260-mi:e  oil  line  would  be  the  long- 
est m  the  free  world:  yet  it  is  no  more  am- 
bitious than  the  pipeline  projects  that  Rus- 
sia Is  using  to  develop  its  Arctlc-oil  potential 

SEVERAL  YEARS  AWAY 

None  of  the  transportauon  methods  are 
likely  to  be  considered  in  serious  detail  untU 
several  years  of  exploration  ha\e  been  com- 
pleted to  better  define  the  potential  of  the 
whole  Arctic  coastal  region,  encompassing 
some  150,000  square  miles 

One  of  the  most  immediate  etTects  of  the 
strike  IS  expected  to  be  a  flow  ol  oil  capital 
to  the  Arctic  Slope  region  at  the  expense  of 
other  areas  of  the  vi,'orld,  according  to  John 
Wu-^ger,  i)etroleum  analyst  for  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank. 

■Although  oil  earnings  are  gigantic,  they 
are  not  so  In  relation  to  capital-investment 
needs  Management  must  be  very  selective, 
and  the  plav  In  the  Arctic  could  effect  spend- 
ing m  the  Middle  East.  Africa,  the  North 
Sea   as  well  as  other  domestic  areas,  '  he  said. 
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THE  IMMEDIATE  FUTURE  OF 
PUBLIC  TELEVTSION 
Mr  MONDALE,  Mr,  President,  millions 
of  Americans  are  now  benefiting  by  the 
action  of  Congress  which  created  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
iniblic  television  has  already  played  a 
tremendous  role  in  educating  the  public 
on  such  vital  issues  as  the  urgent  need 
for  reforming  our  antiquated  meat  in- 
spection system. 

Despite  its  early  contributions,  public 
broadcasting  stands  in  jeopardy  at  this 
moment  not  because  of  widespread  public 
disinterest  in  its  further  development, 
but  because  of  congressional  inaction  on 
Its  budgetary  needs. 

I  was  delighted  with  an  editorial  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 
which  succinctly  states  my  own  views  on 
this  matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial,  entitled  ■Public  TV  in 
Jeopardy."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Minneapolis  Star.  July  19,  1968] 

PrBLic  TV  IN  Jeopardy 

With   dramatic   suddenness   last  year  the 

mission  of  noncommercial  television  changed 

from  instructional  education  to  public  teie- 

^'' Forces  set  in  motion  earlier  by  the  more 
flexible  and  farslghted  leaders  In  noricom- 
merclal  TV,  bv  the  Carnegie  Commission 
report  which  put  the  term  •public  "IJ"  1"^° 
popular  use,  and  by  the  expanded  National 
Educational  Television  network  schedules 
notably  the  incisive  Sundav  night  PEL,  all 
contributed   to   the   transition. 

President  John.son  also  urged  action.  Con- 
cress  %vith  support  from  commercial  tele- 
vision leaders  responded  by  creating  a  Cor- 
poration lor  Public  Broadcasting.  But  in  the 
eight  months  since  it  has  failed  to  pass  the 
very  modest  -cet  started"  $9  million  budget 
for'  the  corporation  and  $12.5  for  public 
broadcastine  facilities  uenerally. 

Congress  has  broad-gauge  appreciation  of 
the  constructive  role  public  broadcasting  can 
plav  It  would  be  a  serious  setback  for  prog- 
••ess  in  all  forms  of  broadcasting  and  pub  c 
education  if  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  was  allowed  to  wither  for  lack 
of  a  tiny  budget 


THE  6-DAY  WAR  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES-SOVIET  CONFRONTATION 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
overall  sen.se.  vital  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  are  in  greater  jeopardy  than 
ihev  have  been  at  any  time  since  World 
War  n  The  dangers  of  the  situation 
there  as  well  as  our  willingness  to  act 
effectively,  were  thrust  upon  the  world  s 
attention  last  May  and  June.  Fortu- 
nately Israel's  smashing  victory  in  the 
6-dav  war  has  gained  us  a  respite  m 
time"  but  the  political  influence  and  the 
military  ixiwer  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Middle  East  continue  to  grow. 

The  lead  article  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  Readers  Digest  makes  known  to 
the  general  public  for  the  first  time  some 
of  the  dramatic  details  regarding  United 
States-Soviet  confrontation  at  the  time 
of  the  6-dav  war  in  the  Middle  East  last 
year  The  article,  which  is  today  still 
timely  merits  reading.  I  ask  unanunous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Week  the  Hot  Line  Burned 
{By  Lester  Velie ) 
For  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  June  6,  1967.  was 
"the  most  awesomely  difficult  day  m  my 
life"  It  was  the  second  day  of  the  Arab-Is- 
raeU  Six-Day  War;  and  while  the  world  was 
engrossed  in  that  drama,  a  more  momentous 
stmggle  unfolded  in  secret  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  For  the 
first  time  the  Russians  used  the  "hot  line 
between  Moecow  and  Washington  in  anger. 
In  this  confrontation— and  again  four  days 
later— Premier  Alexel  Kosygln  and  President 
Johnson  waged  a  war  of  nerves  and  wills.  As 
one  Presidential  adviser  put  It,  •we  moved 
very  close  to  the  precipice  " 

The  "moct  dlfHcult  day,^'  a  Tuesday,  began 
at  5-50  a.m.  when  the  white  telephone  at  the 
President's    bedside    jangled    him   awake     It 
was  Walt  Rostow,  special  i\ssistimt  for  na- 
tional security.  The  previous  dav,  Rostow  had 
awakened  the  President  at  4:30  am.  to  in- 
form him  that  Israel  and  Egypt  were  at  v^^r 
Now  the  news  was   equally   loreboding.    I  he 
Kremlin  had  signaled  that  Premier  Kosygm 
would  be  sending  a  message  within  20  r^iin- 
utea  The  President  dressed  hurriedly,  gulped 
some   coffee   and    headed   for   the   Situation 
Room  in   the   White   House   bosement    This 
consists  of  a  conference  area  and  an  adjoin- 
ing  small   communications   center   crov^dcd 
with   news   teleprinters   and   ■•security    tele- 
phones"   that    link    the    White    House    with 
Washington's    Intelligence    community    and 
with  the  Pentagon.  »     ,  tvo  r„hnn 

The  hot  line  Is  a  by-product  of  the  Cuban 
mlTsite  confrontation  Alter  that  brush^nth 
niirlpar  disaster.  President  John  F.  Kenneay 
and  RussirPremler  Nlkita  Khrushchev  had 
'I^reS  that  ordinary  channels  of  communi- 
ons were  too  cumbersome  to  deal^vUh 
prl.;es  in  an  age  of  nuclear  ICBMs.  A  QMreci 
TreV^  set  up,  with  teleprinters  m  Moscow 
and  ^n  the  Nauonal  Military  Command 
Cente'at  the  Pentagon.  The  ^-^^^^t;^ 
mlt  in  Russian,  the  Americans  m  Kncllsh 
At  the  Pentagon  a  translator  stands  ready 
to  relav  any  Kremlin  messape  to  the  \\  hite 
House  Situation  Itoom 

COOLHE.\DED    MEN 

For  three  years  :.nd  mno  months  the  line 
had  remained  blessedly  quiet,  rarryme  onn 
fest  m-sa.es  and  New  Year  .=  Day  ereetin^s^ 
Then     Monday   mornme.   June    o     came    th^ 
S^ctrlfylng  news  that  Moscow  had  acuvat^ 
It  seriously  for  the  first  time.  But  the  .ne.-^ 
sa«  was  a  reassuring  one:  The  .Soviet  Un  on 
wo^ld  keep  hands  off  the  Middle  East  Uar. 
proTded  the  United  States  did  the  sanie^  In 
a  cautiously  worded  reply,  •'"^"^"'l/'f^^^^^ 
Now     on    Tuesday,    as    President    Johnson 
entered  to  receive  the  new  hot-line  message, 
the  Sanation  Room  -vas  crowded  with  men 
whose    combined    appearance    at    6.40    a.m. 
soened    ■■crisis."    Vice    President    Hubert    H^ 
y^mphrev     Secretary    of    State    Dean    Rusk 
and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McN.amara 
were  there.  The  President  had  also  called  in 
rddltional    intellectual    ^^^^^^J^^'^^^^ 
men.  tested  in   other  crises:    D;|^^Acheson 
President  Truman^s  Secretary  c\f  State,  C.arK 
™ord.    Truman's    legal    adviser:    McGeorge 
Bundv,  who  had  coordinated  security  inlor- 
matlon  for  President  Kennedy  as  well  as  for 
Johnson;  Llewellyn  Thompson,  ex-amtaassa- 
dcj  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Eves  heavv-Udded  from  two  sleepless 
niehts  Walt  "Rostow  handed  the  President 
a  rough  translation  of  the  new  message. 
Its  contents  were  ominous.  Kosygm  had 
dropped  hie  "lets  keep  hands  off"  line.  Now 
he  insisted  that  the  United  States  persuade 
the  Israelis  to  halt  their  advance  m  the 
Sinai  and  withdraw  to  their  borders  With 
this  demand  came  a  thinly  veUed  threat:  in 
effect    get  them  out  of  there  or  we  wiU! 


The  President  and  his  advisers  were  deal- 
ine  with  shocked  and  angry  men.  The  Rus- 
sians had  made  a  vast  miscalculation.  They 
had  overestimated  their  proteg^,  Oamal  Ab- 
del  Nasser,  and  underestimated  the  IsraeUs^ 
For  three  weeks,  while  Nasser  moved  80.000 
troops     to     Israel's     southern     borders     and 
boasted  that  'our  basic  aim  is  the  destruc- 
tion   of    Israel,"    the    Russians    had    blocked 
everv  move  in  the  United  Nations  to  defuse 
the   crisis.    When   war   came,    the   Russians. 
confident    that    Nasser    would    ^^'in,    stalled 
U  N    efforts  to  achieve  a  swift  cease-nre.  Pot 
the    same    reason.    Kosygln    had    suggested 
that  both  powers  stand  aside    Johnson  had 
agreed    He  believed  the  Israelis  would  win. 
The  CIA,  the  Pentagon  and  the   State  De- 
partment,  in   separate   appraisals,   had   told 

^  It  took  just  24  hours  for  the  Russians  to 
learn  the  full  measure  ol  their  miscalcula- 
tion Thev  were,  a  participant  later  said.  In 
shock  ••  Nasser^s  vaunted  air  force  of  Rus- 
sian MIG^B  was  a  charred  ruin;  his  Russlan- 
;quipped  armies  were  a  fleeing  rabble.  The 
Russians  had  invested  two  bUllon  dollars 
worth  of  arms  In  the  dream  that  Nasser 
would  one  dav  head  a  pro-Soviet  Arab 
empire.  Now  the  arms  were  going  up  m  fire 
and  smoke 


1  wo  .SEARCHING  HOURS 

.^t  the  mahogany  conference  table,  the 
President  read  Kosvgm's  message  to  the  som- 
ber men  around  him.  They  plunged  into  dis- 
cussion ul  possible  courses  of  action,  and 
consequences.  ,.      »„ 

If    Johnson    did    pressure    the    Israelis    to 
withdraw,  he  would  be  doing  what  another 
U  S     President,   Dwlght   D.   Eisenhower,   had 
cione    in    roughly    similar    circumstances    in 
1957    Then    too.   Nasser    had   mas,sed   troops 
■aid  armor  on  Israel's  southern  borders,  and 
•he   Israehs  cha.sed   them   irom   the   binai   in 
100   hours.   Then  Nlkita   Khrushchev   rattled 
■us  nuclear  rockets  and  aemanded  that  the 
i.r.aehs  withdraw,  or  else.  The  United  States 
,uined    With    the    Soviet    Union    to    insist   in 
the    UN     land    privately  i     that    the    Israelis 
null   out -despite   Israels  arguments   that  a 
withdrawal,   without   a   i.rlor   lasting   settle- 
•r.ent  ^^^th   Ecypt.   would   cnly  set  the  .stage 
lor  another  .A,rab  attempt  to  destroy  Israel 
one    the    eve    of    the    1967    war.    Eisenhower 
1  nvatelv  confessed  a  aoubt  that  the  U  S.  ac- 
tion aitainst  Israel  m  1957  liad  been  correct 
President  Johnson  was  determined  not  lO 
reoeat    the    pressure    against    Israel    to    pull 
back   Negotiations  and  settlement  must  come 

"''sut  If  Johnson  .-aid  "no'^  to  Kosygln.  and 
the  USSR    then  intervened.  <  ould  the  U.S. 
nana'  aside    while    the    Soviets    helped    the 
Arabs  anmhilate  two  million  Jewish  victims? 
Morally  it  was  mconceivatale.  Practically,  too. 
it  was  inconceivable    Israel  is  ^"^  of  the  lew 
democracies  m  all  Asia  and  the  Middle  East^ 
>.^ince   the   world  regards   the  L  S.  as  Israels 
nrotector.  whether  the  U.S.  wishes  to  be  or 
lOt     Israers    destruction,    with    Soviet    help 
v^-hUe    the    U.S.    stood    idly    by    would    send 
tremors    ol    lear    throughout    the    non-com- 
munist world.  Further,  i:  Israel  -'ent  dov.n^ 
no  other  pro-Western   nation   m  -i'C  M  dd^^ 
East  would  be  sale  Ircm  N..sser  and  t-"'c  l'"f 
sians.   Thus.   Soviet   ihterventlon   would   .1- 
most  certainly  brine   U.S.   ir.tervent.,.n.   .u.d 
could    mean    war    between    the    f^-o    supcr- 

''"•^wo  hours  sped  by  In  searching  discussion. 
With    Rusk.    McNamara    and    Rostow,    the 
President   framed   a   reply   to   Kosygln    "Hie 
u^port:    The    united    States    would    not    act 
ll^Lterany.   The   place   to   seek   an   end^ 
the  Arab-Israeli  War  was  at  the  United  Na 
Uons;   the  method,  a  U.N.  cease-fire  resolu- 
on.  \  in  New  York,  the  President  had  already 
ordered   U.N.    Ambassador    Arthur   J,    Gold- 
berg to  stand  firm  against  any  R^«=^^^,!^f;^^- 
fure  inside  the  Security  Council  for  a  forced 
Israeli  withdra«.al. i 
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This  reply,  coupled  with  the  tlrm  US. 
stand  at  the  U  N  .  crowded  Koaygin  '^nd  coin- 
oanv  into  an  uncomfortable  corner  Would 
The  Russians  ...me  out  of  '.heir  corner  tlght- 
inif  Even  while  the  hot-line  message  was 
going  jut.  two  Sixth  Fleet  .Urcraft  carriers 
in  the  Mediterranean  were  ordered  to  move 
toward  'he  theater  of  war  On  Monday,  these 
two  carriers  had  oetentatlously  abandoned 
let-nghier  exercises  to  reassure  'he  watchful 
Russians  that  the  United  States  was  sitting 
out  the  war  Sow,  just  aa  ostentatiously,  the 
USS  America  the  USS  Saratoga  and  their 
destroyer  escorts  steamed  east  from  Crete  at 
20  icnois  under  .i  state  ut  .ilert  \  Soviet 
destroyer  which  had  been  shadowing  the 
Am^Tica  for  days  would  undoubtedly  Inform 
Moscow  at  once. 

KOSTGIN    C.\LL1N0 

The  President  plxlded  through  his  day. 
keeping  as  many  ut  his  regular  appointments 
as  possible  in  order  to  maintain  .secrecy.  As 
the  hours  dragged,  tension  built  What  wou.d 
the  Ftusslan  reaction  be  >  Would  they  send 
b.^mbers  to  the  SinaP  Would  their  Medi- 
terranean rocketshlps  bombard  Israel's  coast- 
al cities?  Preparing  for  such  a  contingency. 
the  Israeli  defen.se  ministry  preempted  hos- 
plt.^ls  m  Tel  Aviv,  and  consecrated  land  In 
public    p'arks   to   accommodate   some   20.000 

Toward  evening  In  Washington,  the  hot 
'me  signaled  the  second  message  of  the  day 
from  Kosvgln  At  ti  20  pm  the  President 
hurried  once  more  to  the  Situation  Room 
Kosygm  bv  now  having  learned  that  he 
faced  certain  defeat  in  the  UN  rep"ated 
his  demand  'hat  Johnson  force  the  Israelis 
to  halt  and  pull  back  Otherwise  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  make  perilous  decisions  The 
Kremlin  'xas  ;issesslng  steps  with  dire  con- 
sequences It  was  clear,  said  a  participant 
m  'he  confrontation,  the  Russians  were 
coming  as  close  .is  they  could  to  .saving  that 
they  were  prepnred  to  risk  nuclear  war 

As  the  President  =.rudled  KosyEfin's  omi- 
nous message,  news  .nme  that  the  U  >f  had 
adopted  the  expected  eease-tire  resolution 
ivskmg  the  belligerents  to  hold  their  fire 
but  making  no  demands  on  Israel  to  quit 
the  .Smai  It  was  a  humiliating  defe^^t  for  the 
Russians,  Johnson  went  before  TV  cameras 
waiting  m  the  White  House  theflter  "The 
vote  of  the  Security  Council,  '  he  ?aid  in 
an  optimistic.  107-word  Presldentl-vl  st.itr- 
ment  to  the  nation,  opens  ,i  very  hopeful 
path  awav  from  danger  in  the  Middle  East." 
None  of  the  milUons  listening  could  sus- 
pect :rom  his  words  that  the  United  States 
ft.nd  the  Soviet  Union  were  at  that  moment 
on  .1  collision  course  that  could  lead  to  war. 
Bi\ck  ;n  the  Situation  Room  at  B  30  p  m  , 
the  President  found  a  cluster  of  haggard 
men  His  advisers.  In  and  out  of  the  room 
during  the  long  14  hours  since  morning, 
were  all  bone-weary.  But  now  Johnson  bent 
to  'he  task  of  fruming  a  second  reply  to 
Kosygin  It  yielded  no  more  ground  than  did 
the  first. 

It  "jvas  now  9  p  m,  m  Washington.  4  am 
In  Moscow  Kosvgin  and  his  colleagues,  as 
weary  :is  their  American  counterparts,  prob- 
.ubly  would  want  to  sleep  on  their  next 
move. 

The  President  returned  to  his  living  quar- 
ters, .slumped  heavily  before  a  television  set 
to  watch  Israel's  foreign  minister  Abba 
Eban.  state  Israel's  case  before  the  UN 
After  ten  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  had  no  dinner  Ravenous,  he  ate  a 
Texas-style  dinner  of  pot  roast,  black-eyed 
peas  and  greens  At  1  30  a  m  .  he  went  to  bed 
Thus  ended  a  day  of  which  an  aide  later 
said:  "Had  we  waffled  on  Tuesday,  there  Is 
no  doubt  the  R'asslans  would  have  moved — 
and  we  could  have  been  at  war  " 

ON  TO  STR1,\ 

As  the  President  dozed  off.  It  was  7  30  a  m 
Wednesday   in  Tel  Aviv    The  war   was  roar- 
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ing  into  lt«  third  day  Among  top  Israeli 
policy-makers,  a  crucial  debate  was  raging 
whose  otiu-ome  wovikl  ^et  the  US  on  a  new 
collision  course  with  the  USSR  Prime 
Minister  Levi  Eshkol  had  f.^rmed  a  special 
fovir-man  advisory  cabinet"  the  new  de- 
fense minister.  Oen  Moshe  Dayan;  the  ex- 
chief  of  staff  Prof  Ylgael  Yadln;  labor  min- 
ister and  1948  war  hero,  Ylgal  Allon;  and 
.^bba  Eban  As  the  third  day's  righting  re- 
vealed that  the  war  against  Egypt  was  al- 
ready won.  these  men  turned  their  thoughts 
to  Lsraels  most  Implacable  .\rab  foe,  Syria 
For  years,  from  their  Golan  Heights,  the 
Syrians  had  rained  artillery  tire  and  terror 
on  Jewish  settlements  in  the  Huleh  Valley 
below  It  was  Syria  that  provided  the  spark 
that  set  off  the  war  the  fabrication,  sup- 
ported by  the  Ru.sslans,  that  the  Israelis 
were  massing  troops  on  Syria's  borders  And 
now.  as  Syrian  tanks  attacked  border  settle- 
ments. Radio  Dama.scns  cl.mu.red  1  .r  blotKl 
■This  is  a  campaign  of  annihilation  Strike 
at  the  nests  of  aggression!  Crush  the  Zionist 
gang!" 

All  but  one  of  Eshkol's  advisers  supported 
a  full-drese  assault  on  Syria.  But  the  dissent- 
ing voice  was  a  formidable  one-  that  of  Gen- 
eral Dayan  Syria  w.ia  the  Soviet  Union's  most 
cherished  'prou^ge  he  .irgued  Israel  had  .il- 
readv  achieved  Its  war  alms  the  defeat  of 
Nasser,  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  army  and 
the  reopening  of  the  nran  Straits  Why  bait 
the  RussLin  near  beyond  endurance''  Dayan 
convinced  iiis  colleagues  The  decision  on 
Syria  was  put  aside 

Yet  iLs  the  war  entered  its  fourth  day,  the 
pressure  to  do  something  at)out  the  shelling 
from  the  Syrian  Heights— and  about  the 
SvTians—  became  overwhelming  Uv  Thurs- 
day. Davan  had  bowed  to  that  pressure  The 
Syrian  Heights  would  be  attacked  as  soon  as 
troops  -irnved  from  the  Slnal  and  Jordanian 
fronts  Thus  the  st.(ge  was  set  for  the  second 
hot-line  cliff-hanger  of  the  week,  with  nu- 
clear war  again  at  stake 

XrP   THE    IMPOSSIBLE    GRADE 

Let's  follow  the  Israeli  assault  on  the 
Syrian  Heights  as  It  builds  Into  a  global 
crisis  At  11  30  a  m  Friday  (5:30  am,  Wash- 
ington time).  Israeli  tanks  and  infantry 
cr(»sed  the  border  into  Syria,  The  27-hour 
conquest  that  followed  was  one  of  the  most 
bizarre  milltiry  operntlons  in  the  annals  of 
warfare 

looking  down  from  their  redoubts — a 
sheer  1500  feet  above  the  vallev— the  Syrians 
saw  35-ton  bulldozers  Inching  their  wav  up 
the  steep  slopes  to  clem  manimoth  boulders 
from  the  path  of  closelv  following  tanks.  In 
some  places  the  grade  wa-s  so  precipitous  that 
t,»nks  had  to  be  winched  up.  The  Israelis 
had  choeen  t.-)  scale  the  heights  along  a  route 
so  difficult  that  the  Syrians  had  built  rela- 
tively light  defenses  on  the  ridges  above  It, 
Once  the  tanks  reached  and  overran  these 
positions,  thev  could  as.^ault  the  more  he»\vlly 
fortified  areas  from  the  rear 

Speed  w;is  essential.  At  any  moment  the 
U  N  might  intervene  with  a  cease-fire  order. 
Or  the  Russians  might  intervene  with  mis- 
siles or  MIGs 

By  9  pm  i3  pm  Washington  tlmei,  the 
Israelis  had  done  It  They  had  scrambled  up 
the  Golan  Heights,  and  punched  a  hole 
through  one  se«-tor  of  the  40-mlle-iong  line 
of  bunkers  nnd  trenches  But  time  was  run- 
ning >hort  The  U  N  Security  Council  had 
been  meeting  for  more  than  two  hours,  and 
a  cease-fire  was  coming  In  a  change  of  plan. 
'he  Israeli  forces  fanned  out  north  and  south 
belilnd  the  Syrian  positions. 

In  the  White  House,  State  Department  and 
Pentagon,  concern  mounted  steadily  What 
would  the  Russians  do''  A.SBumnces  came 
from  the  Israeli  enibi.ssv  that  I.srael  did  not 
intend  to  u\ke  Damascus  But  the  situation 
was  growing  critical  At  the  U  N  ,  the  Syrians 
had  charaed,  falsely,  thif  the  IsraelLs  were 
bombing  Diuniiscus  in  preparation  for  selz- 
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Ing  It — as  earlier  In  the  wwk  Nasser  had 
charged  that  U  S  planes  were  bombing  Cairo 
Their  purpose:  to  draw  the  Russians  into 
ihe   war 

"WAR  PAINT  on" 

Throughout  early  Saturday,  as  the  Security 

Council  met  m  predawn  emergency  ses- 
sion, the  Syrians  kept  up  their  accusations. 
Then,  at  8  a  m  .  a  signal  flashed  in  the  Pen- 
t;igon  a  new  Kremlin  messa.ge  was  on  Its 
way  over  the  hot  line  In  this  message  Ko- 
sygin  demanded  that  the  United  States  halt 
the  Israelis  forthwith  His  tone  was  even 
tougher  than  It  had  been  on  Tuesday  It  was 
immediately  clear  that  this  crisis  wiis  much 
more  senous    'Jian    the   earlier  one 

Discussion  boiled  In  the  Situation  Room 
The  Ru.sslans,  having  stood  by  as  the  Israelis 
crtished  Nasser's  armies,  could  not  remain 
idle  while  the  Israelis  toppled  the  Damascus 
regime.  They  were  in  an  embarrassing  spot 
with  the  Arabs  and  might  take  desperate  | 
measures  to  ^-et  off  It  Those  In  the  Situation  ' 
Room  who  h  id  i;one  through  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  knew  that  the  present  confronta- 
tion held  more  danger,  Kennedy  had  dealt 
only  with  Khrushchev:  what  Fidel  Castro  did 
or  said  was  irrelevant  But  In  the  Six-Day 
War.  Johnson  and  Kosygln  were  not  the  mas- 
ters of  events  The  Israelis  had  assured  Wash- 
ington that  they  would  not  attack  Dam,\scus 
But  they  h.ad  not  accepted  ,i  cea.se-fire. 
either,  .md  even  now  their  forces  were  plung- 
ing; eastward  into  Syria 

Over  the  hot  line,  the  President  pointed 
out  that  the  United  Suites  could  no  more 
control  the  Israelis  than  Kosygln  could  con- 
trol the  Egyptians  or  Syrians  He  also  noted 
that  if  the  Russians  had  cooperated  with  the 
U  S,  In  mid-May.  there  would  have  been  no 
war  in  June 

I''wo  more  messages  whipped  in  from  Kosy- 
gln. each  tougher  than  r>,s  predecessor.  Some 
in  the  Situation  Room  began  to  fear  that  the 
Soviets  miiht  intervene  not  only  to  halt  the 
Israelis  in  Syria,  but  to  recoup  all  the  Arabs' 
shattered  fortunes  in  the  war 

At  this  point  the  President  made  a  fateful 
decision:  on  his  orders,  three  t.isk  izroups  of 
the  Sixth  Fleet  :n  the  Mediterr.mcan  lieaded 
toward  tae  Syrian  coa.st  tJOO  miles  .iwav 
Two  consisted  of  the  carriers  Saratoga  and 
America  with  their  destroyer  e.-corts.  .md  luO 
fighter-bombers  each.  The  other  was  an  am- 
phibious ready  force  carrying  a  battalion  of 
Marines  "Thev  had  war  paint  on  their  cheeks, 
packs  on  their  bicks  and  were  ready  to  go." 
a  Navy  man  said, 

1  Ilf:    BELl-    RINGS 

As  the  President  served  this  notice  on  the 
Russians  to  keep  hands  ofT,  he  also  took  .steps 
to  end  the  fighting  In  Syria,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Nicholas  deB,  Katzenbach,  acting  on 
t.'ie  President's  orders,  called  Isr.iel's  Ambas- 
>.idor  Avraham  Harman  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, where  he  asked  him  "In  the  strongest 
possible  terms"  to  accept  a  cease-fire  He 
pointed  to  the  grave  possibility  that  the  So- 
viets might  intervene  to  dislodge  Israel  from 
all  Arab  territory 

In  fact,  the  end  w.is  near.  The  Israeli  t:inks 
and  troops  had  reached  their  goal:  the  town 
of  Quneltra  40  miles  short  of  D.imascus, 
Dayan  at  that  verv  moment  was  working  out 
a  cease-fire  with  the  Syrians  through  Lt  Gen. 
Odd  Bull,  chief  of  staff  of  the  U  N  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  forces  m  Jerusalem 

So,  as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  stood  toe-to-toe,  trading  "thought  for 
thought"  over  the  hot  line,  both  were  saved 
by  the  bell  At  12:30  p  m  .  Saturday.  June  10. 
a  UN  cease-fire,  accepted  by  Israel  and  Syria. 
went  Into  effect  In  the  Situation  Room,  the 
President  and  his  advisers  knew  that  the 
worst  was  over  No  fourth  hot-line  message 
from  Kosvgln  was  expected;  none  came. 

The  Arab-Israeli  conflict  was  a  crucial  b.U- 
::e  m  the  c:)ld  v.-ar.  It  was  hard  proof  th.'.t 
communist  expansion  alms  are  being  pushed 
as  vigorously  today  as  they  were  under  Khru- 


shchev and  Stalin  More  depended  on  th  s 
war  than  the  lute  of  one  small  nation;  It 
also  held  the  fate  of  a  strategic  area  stretch- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  east-and  "orth  Into 
Europe  Itself  Thus,  for  a  brief  moment  the 
fate  of  the  world  hung  on  a  thin  hot  line. 


USDA  KEEPS  ITS  PLEDGE 


Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  much 
comment  and  criticism  has  been  voiced 
in  recent  months  concerning  the  food 
assistance  programs  administered  by  the 
U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  with  the 
several  States.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  progress  in  tlie.se  programs  _ 
Needv  families  in  all  of  the  Nations 
1  000  lowest  income-per-capita  counties 
are  now  or  soon  will  be  enjoying  better 
diet.s  through  the  food  stamp  or  com- 
moditv  distribution  programs. 

As  of  mid- July  the  final  194  low-in- 
come counties  were  scheduled  to  be 
reached  according  to  this  timetable:  In 
the  rest  of  July  and  Auyust.  79  low-in- 
come counties  will  start  distributing 
USDA  food  to  needy  persons.  Also.  In  the 
rest  of  Julv  and  August,  96  counties  will 
inaugurate  food  stamp  programs.  One 
counlv  has  requested  food  stamps,  but 
has  not  vet  been  designated.  In  the  re- 
maining 18  low-income  counties,  the 
USDA  is  planning  to  act  alone,  unless 
local  authorities  agree  to  undertake  the 
administration.  As  of  July  12,  USDA  was 
distributing  food  directly  in  30  lo-w-in- 
come  counties  located  in  seven  States. 

This  achievement  climaxes  a  1-year 
campaign  and  fulfills  a  pledge  made  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  Department  as- 
sured counties  having  inadequate  tax 
resources  that  financial  assistance  to 
launch  a  food  program  would  be  avail- 
able By  Julv  12.  some  64  of  the  1,000  low- 
est income  counties  were  operating  food 
programs  with  USDA  financial  help. 

I  strongly  believe  that  these  important 
programs  to  case  the  hunger  of  needy 
Americans  should  be  a  partnership  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  hope  that  these  18  low-income 
counties  will  decide  immediately  to  par- 
ticipate in  operating  cither  a  food  stamp 
program  or  a  commodity  distribution 
program. 

IDAHO  GIRLS  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

AND   VICE   PRESIDENT   OF   GIRLS 

NATION 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  the  22d  Girls  Nation  is  being 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  partici- 
pants in  this  program  come  from  all  over 
the  Nation  and  exemplify  the  highest 
ideals  of  American  youth.  The  American 
Legion  is  to  be  commended  for  giving  our 
young  people  such  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity to  leam  firsthand  about  their  Gov- 
ernment. , 

I  am  especially  proud  of  this  years 
Girls  Nation  because  for  the  first  tune 
two  Idaho  girls  have  been  elected  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  respectively,  lor 
the  coming  year.  They  are  Miss  Anne 
Solomon,  of  Coeur  d'Alene,  as  president, 
and  Miss  Molly  Holyoak.  of  Burley,  as 


vice  president.  This  is  a  great  honor 
both  for  the  girls  and  for  Idaho,  and  I 
offer  my  heartiest  congratulations  and 

praise.  ^  ,,  ,, 

I  am  certain  that  both  Anne  and  Molly 
will  profit  from  this  broadening  experi- 
ence in  leadership.  For  in  these  positions 
of  responsibility  they  will  have  an  in- 
valuable opportunity  to  gam  insipnt  into 
the  principles  of  democracy  and  the 
processes  of  government. 


LEWIS  G  ODOM.  JR..  LEAVES  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY TO  ENTER  PRIVATE  LAW 
PRACTICE 

Mr.  McINTYRE,  Mr,  President.  Lrwis 
G  Odom,  Jr.,  has  announced  that  he  is 
leaving  his  position  as  staff  director  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Senate  Commniee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  to  enter  pri- 
vate law  practice  in  Montgomery,  Ala 

I  regret  to  see  Lewis  Odom  leave  the 
staff  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. He  is  an  outstanding  lawyer  and 
has  a  firm  grasp  on  the  many  subjects 
which  lie  under  the  jurisdiction  ot  Uie 
committee.  The  range  of  the.-e  subjects 
is  remarkable.  They  include  ba;i;:,s.  small 
business,  mutual  funds,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  the  Securities  and  Exchans^t 
Commission,  and  the  Export -Import 
Bank.  There  is  hardly  any  segment  of 
our  Nation's  economy  that  is  not  touched 
by  the  subjects  in  which  he  has  been 
working  since  he  became  head  of  the 
staff  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee. 

Mr.  Odom  came  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  after  serving  for  6 
vears  as  staff  director  and  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  He  was  also  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman  I  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Odom  has  many  friends  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Washington  area  who 
hate  to  see  him  leave,  but  all  of  us  wish 
him  well  in  his  return  to  law  practice 
in  Alabama.  We  hope  that  he  will  return 
to  Washington  from  time  to  time  to 
see  us. 


THE  RETURNING  NEGRO  VIETNAM 
VETERANS 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  29,  1968.  It  is  a 
most  eloquent  discussion  of  the  return- 
ing Negro  Vietnam  veterans  and  was 
written  by  Thomas  A.  Johnson. 

I  have  been  deeply  interested  for  some 
time  in  the  returning  Vietnam  veteran. 
I  believe  it  absolutely  essential  that  these 
Americans  have  the  opportunity  for  a 
full  and  meaningful  life  after  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  society.  Those  veterans 
who  are  returning  to  disadvantaged 
areas  present  American  society  with  uni- 
que problems  and  challenges;  and  they 
also  offer  to  America  a  great  opportunity 
for  leadership  and  service.  Regrettably, 
too  often,  this  opportunity  has  not  been 
realized  and  hope  has  turned  into  bit- 
terness. To  paraphrase  one  of  the  vet- 


erans Mr  Johnson  interviewed,  many 
black  Americans  who  fought  in  Vietnam, 
hoping  that  America  would  chance- 
would  chance  because  of  their  own  com- 
mitment and  willingness  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  military  service— are  finding  no 
change  at  all.  The  resulting  disillusion- 
ment is  not  only  a  great  danger  to  our 
society  much  more  important,  it  v.-  an 
indictment  of  it.  In  concluding  his  arti- 
cle, Mr,  John.son  writes: 

More  than  100.000  Necroes  are  b.ick  irom 
Vietnam  era  service.  But  they  are  still  black, 
and  this,  in  America  today,  still  seems  to  be 
the  major  factor  In  determining  what  will 
happen  to  them. 

We  can  not  permit  this  situation  to 
continue.  I  commend  this  provocative 
article  to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
the  American  people.  It  does  not  make 
lor  happy  reading.  However,  ii  will  per- 
haos  stimulate  that  massive  program  of 
public  and  of  private  action  which  will 
kad  to  the  establishment  of  a  society  in 
which  all  veteran.^— no  matter  their 
i-ace— will  have  the  chance  to  live  in  full 
freedom  and  opportunity,  and  to  utilize 
their  ta>Wi***  and  .skills  to  tiie  lullest  ex- 
tent possible.  . 

There  bemc  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Neuro  Veteran  Is  CV,.mt,sed  and  BrTiEH  Upon 
'return  to  Many  of  the  Old  Diffktlties 
I  By  Thomas  A  Johnsoni 
Casper  Smith  Is  2:3  years  old  and  a  Negro. 
He  lias  .m  honorable  dlscharse  from  the 
United  States  Armv  :.nd  ;.  sii.iken  laith  in 
the  nation  that  sent  him  "10,000  miles  away 
t  ,  help  those  people  " 

He  also  has  a  iracturfd  lelt  pelvi.'^  and 
memories  of  the  moments  ju.st  before  he 
was  -vounded  or  '  trrcen  ;.nd  white  tracers 
coming  at  the  helicopter,  and  y(ju  couldn  t 
run  or  duck  or  hide  " 

There  was  nolhins  for  him  to  do  in  rural 
south  C.-trollna  alter  lie  left  the  hospit-il. 
•So  I  came  here  to  the  city  where  my 
Government's  located."  he  said,  'but  most  of 
the  people  in  Washington  act  like  they  wish 
v,-e  had   stayed   in  Vietnam. 

He  h.as  a  part-time  job  sellinc  insurance, 
Mr  Smith's  wounds,  memories  and  job 
Uilficulties  .'-.re  not  nece.<=sarlly  typical  of  the 
40  000  new  Negro  veterans  yearly.  But  his 
bitterness  and  disappointment  in  America  Is 
•tvpica!  of  scores  of  Negro  \cterans  inter- 
viewed by  The  New  York  I'lmes  in  a  month- 
long  cross-country  svirvey. 

Generally,  Negro  veterans  h.id  the  feeling 
that  the  dramatic  racial  ch:inges  in  military 
.-ervice,  especially  in  Vietnam,  would  be  re- 
flected in  civilian  life, 

■You   don't    think    .ibout   it    In   Vietnam.  _ 

Slid  a  former  marine,  -you  just  expect  It," 

Richard  Whitehurst.  an  Army  veteran  who 

is   now   a   bartender   r;nd   part   owner  of   tne 

Celebrity  Club  in  San  Francisco,  explained: 

■Tlie  brothers  thought  that  because  they 

loucht  and  saw  their  buddies  die,  it  would 

make   u    difference    But   they   come   back   to 

SOS— the    .'.mie    u.d    .'tuft     It's    business    .--s 

Tisual    in    America,    and    business    as    usual 

means  black  people  are  going  to  cc.tch  hell," 

Like  white  veterans  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Negroes  can  be  made  to  fit  certain  statistical 

molds.  Thev  are  counted  within  the  80  per 

cent     of     tile     Vietnam     era     veterans— post 

1964 who  will  get  some  kind  of  educational 

traimng  through  the  G,I  Bill, 

After  the  Korean  War  about  50  per  cent  o. 
the  veterans  returned  to  school,  compared 
with  35  per  cent  after  World  War  II. 

Negro  and  white  veterans  of  the  Vietnam 
war  are  also  moving  back  onto  the  civilian 
scene  in  a  much  quieter  manner  than  earlier 
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veterans  Unlike  ttieir  predecessr.rs  who  w.re 
old  Eisenhower  =ind  neld  jackets  un'.tl  well 
in'o  tne  earlv  ninet«en-nftlea  the  new  ex- 
serv;remen  blend  riulclcly  into  whatever 
styles  tneir  peers  wear 

rriere  are  nbvi  us  dlflerences  between  the 
Nei{ro  and  Whit*  veterans  however  Most 
Negro  veterans  return  to  a  Negro  community, 
wnere  the  unemployment  rate  is  at  least 
three  timea  tJiat  of  the  national  average: 
where  the  employment  rate  ror  Negroes  of 
the  ve'eran-s  age— 20  ^o  25--ls  more  '.llcely 
to  De  eight  or  nine  times  that  of  the  national 
average 

t-MDEREMPI.OYMENT    SYSTEM 

The  Negro  veteran  returns  t"  a  community 
where  underemplovment  often  holds  about 
half  'he  workforce  Underemplovment  Is  the 
system  that  Keep*  fully  employed  pers<  ns  In 
Jobs  at  which  they  earn  no  more  thaii  they 
would  receive  on  public  assistance,  Jobs 
wU^ont  any  chance  of  upward  movement  or 
self-ln-.irovement 

The  Net;ro  veteran  comes  back  to  a.  revolu- 
tion wlfhln  'he  diversified  Negro  community 

He  finds  that  >  .me  Negroes  are  making 
unusual  progress  uhlle  most  are  still  locked 
m  poverty  He  finds  th;it  a  strong  black,  con- 
sclousntsi  t>erv,ides  much  of  the  thinking 
of  that  c-?>Tnmunity.  especl.Mly  of  Negroes  hla 

^^He  finds  among  the  Ne>ro  activists  a  con- 
vincing  ar-ument   about   Vietnam    and    the 

NCKTO 

■The  black  veteran  quickly  gets  to  feeling 
that  he  has  been  seduced  and  abandoned 
by  the  man  ••  said  a  former  Infantry  officer 
now  working  for  the  Federal  Government^ 
■  This  s  whv  you  wont  find  many  black  vets 
as  hawkish  at  home  as  they  were  in  the 
Nam." 

A    BIO    MtSTAK* 

Most  Negro  veterans  of  Vletn;\m  inter- 
viewed iy  The  Times  said  that  they  were  now 
opposed  -o  the  war  Many  said  that  they 
would    never    fight    again    for    the    United 

''^A  former  paratrooper.  Carl  Mack    21    said 

•We-re  not  hghtmg  for  the  freedom  of  the 
Vietnamese  but  rather  to  oppress  them.  The 
Vietnamese  are  t'.ghting  for  ^^'f-^*'^^^'^^^- 
tion  the  sane  as  black  people  here  W»-  made 
a  bii:  mis'a.te  in  Vietnam.- 

Mr  Mack  is  an  honor  student  at  the  Unl- 
•ersi'y"  .f  Calif oinla.  Berkeley,  and  a  former 
head  of  tne  .\fro- American  Students  Assocla- 
tiun   >n  campuB. 

I  wouldn  t  tell  one  of  these  kids  around 
here  that  they  should  go  ^nu,  the  .service, 
said  a  former  Air  Force  start  sergeant,  Charles 
B     Howell   Jr.   ot    Cedartown.   Ua..   who   re- 
cently retired  after  22  years  in  the  .service 

■•The  way  thev  treat  vou  -Ahen  you  come 
back  -vuu  never  get  higher  than  a  broom  aa 
^ar  a*  UieVre  concerned.  I  rjilnk  I'd  sh.«t 
one  of  my  kids  before  I  let  him  fight  for  this 

''°Ftor  many  Negro  veterans  it  hardly  matters 
what  skills  they  brought  home  with  them 

A    JOB   IN    FIN,\NCE 

John  Wallace.  26,  had  been  responsible  for 
a  *250,000  monthly  payroll  aa  a  disbursing 
chief  m  Germanv  Coming  home  to  Char- 
lotte NC.  the  only  Job  in  finance''  he 
could  find  waa  weighing  bags  of  coins  and 
stacking  them  on  a  wagon. 

■Rice  is  itlU  the  major  factor  when  you 
look  for  a  Job."  said  Arthur  Carrec  27,  of 
Spartanburg.  SC.  a  senior  at  Tuskeegee 
Insu'ute  in  .Mabama 

He  -Jvus  a  radar  specialist  ..n  the  aircraft 
carrier  Intrepid  off  the  cast  f  Vietnam  A 
former  pefv  officer  Mr  C  irree  studied  elec- 
tronics at  three  service  schools. 

I  went  to  several  electronics  plants  beck 
home.'  he  said,  and  they  tried  to  stick  a 
broom  m  my  hand  " 

\  former  .\rmv  sergeant  first  claee  who  had 
.idvised  the  .South  Vietnamese  on  military 
Intelligence  concepts  waa  given  a  broom  In 
Shelby.  N  C. 


In  I>)8  Angeles,  a  former  Air  Force  crypto- 
graphic cominunlcaUona  specialist  with  13 
years  of  experience  In  guided  ml.salles  could 
get  a  job  only  as  an  electronics  equipment 
repairman 

Tlie  rights  we  fought  for  somebody  else 
jiLst  don't  exut  for  us.'  said  Mr   Carree 

A  former  grunt  or  fr.>nt-llne  soldier,  dls- 
able<l  by  a  Vletcong  .sniper  stated 

I  nnd  myself  haling  this  (white]  man  so 
much  that  ;Unclel  S<im  couldn't  kill  me, 
melt  me  and  your  me  back  into  tiie  Army  or 
b.ick  into  the  Nam   ' 

Dr  Joseph  Mitchell  of  Tuskeegee.  Ala.,  an 
interne  in  Honolulu,  who  served  a.s  a  captain 
at  a  field  hospital  near  Nhatrang.  South  Viet- 
nam, said  that  Negro  veterans  had  been  espe- 
cially hard  hit  by  the  white  man's 
duplicity" 

He  18  so  good  at  It  he  could  poison  his 
mother  and  convince  her  that  It's  all  in  her 
i)wn  best  interests."  Dr    Mitchell  said. 

The  duplicity,  he  said  lets  America  use 
Negro  troops  m  Vietnam  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent in  terms  of  population  percentages  and 
then  maintain  ■•  a  strictly  racist  society  back 
home." 

Pentagon  figures  show  that  .Negroes  make 
up  9  8  per  cent  of  the  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
20  per  cent  of  the  combat  tro'jps.  upward  of 
■25  per  cent  .>f  the  elite  .\rmy  units  such 
as  paraircMipers  and  25  per  cent  of  the  en- 
llst<;d  rroni-llne  supervisors  They  account 
lor  about  14  1  per  cent  of  those  killed  in 
•ictlon 

Richard  West,  a  World  War  II  naval  officer 
who  handles  the  veterans'  program  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Urban  League,  said 

Every    Negro    veteran    I    talk    to    Is   either 
mad  as  hell,  or  crazy  or  white  " 


GOVERNMENT  PREDICTIONS 

However,  there  apparentlv  is  .some  truth 
to  predictions  being  made  about  Negro  vet- 
erans of  the  Vietnam  war  Government 
spokesmen  say  that  the  Negro  veteran,  with 
a  more  positive  opinion  of  himself,  along 
with  greater  discipline  and  .sense  of  respon- 
sibility, will  become  a  leader  in  seeking  im- 
provements, by  peaceful  means,  in  his  com- 
munity 

Some  Negro  militants  say  that  the  anger  of 
Negro  veterans  at  a  racist  America  will  make 
them  become  highly  eifectlve  cadre  in  lead- 
ing youths  in  a  racial  cull  war 

A  strong  argument  could   be   made  either 

way  . 

Fancy  English,  25.  would  tend  to  prove  the 
Governments  {K)int. 

He  quickly  became  an  assistant  manager  of 
a  low-income  housing  development  In  Char- 
lotte. N  C  .  after  a  year  behind  a  machine 
t;un  'in  an  Air  Force  helicopter  in  Vietnam 

Asked  -vVhY  he  had  not  followed  the  lead  of 
.  ither  Negro  veterans  by  moving  to  big  cities 
in  the  North,  he  replied 

I  can  help  mv  people  more  here  " 
"Many  veterans  are  hostile  to  society  and 
'eel  that  the  world  owes  them  something." 
said  Elwm  Lewis.  25,  of  Chicago  "They  don't 
want  to  hustle  for  what  they  want  There  Is 
discrimination  If  you're  a  Negro,  but  even 
this  can  be  overcome  If  you  work  hard  You 
shouldn't  let  It  hold  you  back," 

A  tall,  handsome,  .articulate  youth.  Mr. 
Lewis  Is  an  assisUint  suj^ierlntendent  for  P  H. 
Noble  &  Co  in  Chicago,  a  manufacturer  of 
trophies  and  medals  He  spent  52  months  In 
the  Navy  as  a  quartermaster  third  class. 

Jimmy  Rush.  33.  of  Takoma  Park.  Md  . 
says : 

"It's  stlU  a  beautiful  world  Live  and  let 
live,  that's  what  I  say.  It's  a  beautiful  world," 
Mr,  Rush  IS  :\  former  ."Vrmy  sergeant  first 
class  who  led  an  air  cavalry  plato.jn  on  at- 
tacks against  the  Vletcong  In  the  fall  of 
1966  A  mortar  ,ittack  on  the  base  camp  at 
Phulol  cost  him  his  right  arm 

He  found  a  ;ob  l.-\st  spring  through  Leaford 
Williams  >f  the  Washington  Urban  League 
working  with  the  District  of  Columbia  licens- 
ing bureau. 


A  14-year  veteran,  Mr  Rush  acknowledged 
hiivlng  been  mor«  ■frightened  about  civilian 
life  than  bitter  ■' 

I  didn't  know  what  to  expect."  he  said. 
He  was  asked  how  he  felt  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam 

Im  not  much  on  that  political  Jazz.'  Mr. 
Rush  said  -I  was  Just  doing  my  duty.  I  was 
,1  pro  .ind  .1  d.imn  good  one  " 

nien  while  his  3-year-old  daughter  Roza- 
llnd  played  at  his  feet,  he  said  with  a  smile: 
I  was  lu(ky,  you  see  I  got  hit  after  being 
:n  Vietnam  only  three  months.  It  would  have 
heen  awful  if  I  had  been  there  a  full  year 
and  got  hit" 

M,  S  Gaines,  a  6-foot-2-!nch,  250-pound 
police  recruit  who  had  trained  .South  Vlet- 
!>amese  Rangers  near  Phutu,  had  taken  a  cut 
in  salarj'  as  a  Uber  Industry  worker  t"  join 
the  police  department  of  Charlotte,  NC 

■My  people  feel  that  the  policeman  is  .ui 
enemy  and  this  is  not  the  right  way  to  feel." 

he  said, 

Mr,  Gaines  said  that  a  greater  tmder- 
standlng  and  a  mutual  respect  between  the 
police  and  the  Negro  community  were  vital 

"I  can  bring  mv  own  understanding  of 
both  my  people  and  police  work  to  help  with 
this  problem, ■■  he  said. 

With  750  000  men  a  year  coming  out  of  an 
integrated  military  service,  .some  results  have 
been  observed  m  the  nation 

■  You  can  .see  It  ;n  the  attitudes  of  some 
of  the  young  guvs  coming  to  sign  up  for  the 
force  "  said  one  Southern  white  police  official. 

■  The  whites  don't  have  the  attitude  that 
Negroes  shouldn't  have  the  same  job  and  the 
Negroes  are  looking  you  straight  in  the  eye 
these  days." 

Another  white  official  In  the  South  .said 
that  he  had  found  no  new  white  recruits 
refusing  to  work  with  Negroes 

However,    a   dl.sabled   Negro   \eteran   said: 

■  Sure  we  were  buddv-buddy  in  the  Nam. 
There  were  a  couple  of  ituvs  I  was  wounded 
with  crawled  around  In  the  mud  together. 
ate  out  of  the  same  can  of  beans  ,md  drank 
the  same  water  But  when  we  got  to  the 
stateside  hospital  they  didn't  want  to  know 
me  at  all." 

Throughout  the  nation.  Negro  \eterans 
can  be  found  who  have  Joined  society  with  a 
minimum  of  difficulty  and  who  feel  that 
society  IS  worth  Joining. 

Many  more,  though,  can  be  found  who 
have  not  joined.  Including  those  who  would 
not  Join  on  society's  current  terms. 

\n  Armv  veteran  was  arrested  two  months 
ugo  in  New  York  Cltv  on  charges  of  plotting 
to  kill  policemen.  However,  the  l.rst  Negro 
[wUceman  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  m  Los 
Angeles  two  months  ago  was  a  Marine 
veteran. 

\  former  Regtilar  Army  sergeant.  Fred 
\hmed  Evans.  h.is  been  accused  of  leading 
•lie  armed  Negro  group  that  killed  three 
white  policemen  In  Cleveland  last  week  One 
o'  the  lUleged  snipers  who  was  killed  had 
served  with  the  Marines.  Veterans  were  also 
among  the  Negro  policemen  who  fought 
against  the  snipers. 

\  Negro  m.u-me  in  civilian  clothes  was 
killed  several  bkx:ks  from  the  shootout  in 
Cleveland  bv  a  white  mob  on  the  same  night. 
The  Negro  "folk  .-inger.  Tedd  Browne,  mur- 
dered two  nights  ;aier  In  Cleveland  while 
he  drove  through  a  white  neighborhood 
had  served  with  the  United  .suites  Navy 

Vvlien  luindred.s  of  poor  Negroes  recently 
threaded  out  of  the  massive  sweltering  low- 
income  housing  project  Pruitt-Igoe  In  St, 
louls  for  a  rally  at  City  Hall,  thev  were 
kTuarded  by  scores  of  unsmiling  Negro  youths 
wearing  black  tee-shirts  embossed  with  yel- 
low shields  and  spears  and  the  words  Zulu 
1200s 

Hey,    v'all,    come   out    of    them    houses.' 
Clarence  'outhrle.  23.  .said  with  the  aid  of  a 
:  >ud   speaker.    ■Come   on   out.   we   gotta   get 
ourselves    together    before    the    man    starts 
shooting  at  us." 
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Mr     Outhrie    Is    a    muscular,    bull-necked 
vouth  Who  joined  the  Army  at  17  and  fough 
to   keep   petroleum   supplies   ^rom  the  Viet 
cong     around     Camranh     Bay.     He     Is    con 
vlnced   that   whlt^  intend   to  massacre   Ne- 

'"•'■And  we  dont  Intend  to  be  ""  our  knees 
nravlng  when  they  come,"  he  sald^  We  re 
gonrla  die  fighting,  on  our  feet,  and  taking 
a  whole  lot  of  them  with  us. 

^We  don't  agree  wit^  the  Poor  People  s 
Campaign,  alwavs  asking  and  asking  the  man 
lorThat  thev  need  But  they're  brothers  and 
Mst^rs  trying  to  do  something  for  black  peo- 
iiip  so  we  support  them 

"^  But  for  ul  we're  going  to  start  takng 
whafs  rightfully  ours  We  fought  for  the 
honkle  ,ind  now  we're  going  to  fight  for  our 

■■"A^'.ut  ..  third  of  the  Zulu  1200s  are  vet- 
erans Mr  Guthrie  said,  although  he  de- 
clined to  tell  how  many  members  ^"^  there. 
The  Invaders,  a  similar  para-mllit,ir> 
group  of  voung  Negroes  in  Memphis,  has  a 
-mailer  percentage  of  veterans, 

■^nd  we  make  sure  most  of  our  young 
bro'thers  don^t  go  m  the  service  «nf> /'f  ""J^ 
.eterans,'  said  the  Invader  leader,  Lance 
; sweet   WilUe    Wine,    Watson,   '29,   a   former 

'''"•We°shouldnt   tight   for  this  country  un- 
til ifs  worth  lighting  for."  he  said, 

■  Black  pcple  have  died  m  this  country  s 
wars  for  as  long  as  there  was  a  country.  Up 
,„  now  we  always  took  the  great  w-hlte 
1  ithers'  word  lor  it-thought  it  was  all  right 
to  be  half  a  man.  But  now  It's  time  to  ques- 
tion   Were  questioning  everything  now. 

The  invaders,  who  helped  provide  security 
for  Resurrection  City  m  Wa.shlngton  during 
he  Poor  Peoples  Campaign,  were  accused 
of  starting  a  riot  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Kine  Jr  attempted  to  lend  a  march 
,n  Memphis   u.  supjx.rt  of  striking  garbage 

'"BobbTsenle,  the  leader  of  the  Black  Pan- 
ther partv  in  Oakland.  Calif.,  said  that  Negro 
veterans  "had  been  steadily  Joining  the  orga- 
nization m  recent  months. 

"They're  an:ry  because  they  fought  for 
the  m:;n  .md  black  people  are  still  being 
messed  over."  he  said. 

One  recentlv  dischareed  Navy  veteran  ac- 
•ive  with  the  Panther  group  Is  awaiting  trial 
in  a  shooting  clash  with  the  Oakland  police. 

FOUGHT    THE    VIETCONO 

Ti-e  only  time  a  black  man  should  fight 
is  to  defend  black  people."  said  -Weusl,"  22 
Whose  occupation,  he  said.  'Is  an  advocate  of 
:he   us   organization"   in   south   central   Los 

'    us  is  a  black  nationalist  group  that  was 
founded  after  the  Watts  riots  of  1965  by  Bon 

^"^As^Georee  Armstrong,  an  Army  specialist 
•ourth  cU:s.s  Weusi  lought  the  Vletcong  at 
bongbe  near  the  South  China  Sea. 
^Tm  ashamed  of  what  I  did  in  Vietnam' 
he  sud  We  did  to  yellow  people  what 
vh-es  do  to  us.  We  were  tricked  by  whites. 
s-eg;'e^  before  they  find  themselves  as  black 
;>eonle  are  mentally  dead,  with  no  point  and 
;rdlrect,on.  just  a  set  of  reactions  controlled 

"""nrsald  that  his  own  life  had  been  dlrec- 
•lon^ess  until  he  joined  US,  In  which  he 
.etches  cahsthenlcs.  discipline  and  karate  to 

■  outhful  ■Simba"  members. 
•°^e    armed    forces    ■"e-enUstment    rate    of 
Neeroes   is  consistently   two   or   three  times 
higher   than    that   of   whites.  ^    ^   j.-^ 

Negroes  still  In  service  explain  that  the 
atractlons    are   status,    money    and    careers 

■  nd  that  while  the  Integration  Practices 
.re  not  perfect,  they  have  outstripped  civilian 
moves  toward   racial  corporation. 

T^e  m°Utarv.  however.  Is  particularly  inept 
.t^eaimg  with  an  aroused  black  conscious- 
np«  in  Negroes,  veterans  said. 

It  got  sTbad  that  whenever  we  used  the 
woii  mack  instead  of   Negro,  white   people 


thoueht  we  were   conspiring  on  some   antl 
S  project  or  something.'   said   .>   former 

11^  staff  sergeant,  ^^-^'^^\«'^,^f,  "-^Telet 
medical  supply  supervisor  at  the  Los  Angeles 

Children's  Hoeplta.. 

••What  they  did  not  know  is  ^^at  we  )sere 
just  finding  ourselves  and  one  another. 

^There  have  been  charges  of  ha.sty  conven- 
ience discharges  of  Negroes.  Pentagon  ot^ic  als 
sav  they  have  no  knowledge  of  such  a  policy 
Tut  have  promised  to  look  into  the  allega- 

'^°(^11  pranks.  22,  is  stranded  in  L^^  -^n- 
eelee  with  an  undesirable  discharge  from  the 
&a^  ^and  a  heart  full  of  hate  for  that  man 

He  says  his  troubles  st*m  from  the  Na  s 
reaction  to  his  newly  lound  black  pride  w  hUe 
he   served   on    a   destroyer    otf    the    coa-st    of 

"''HTs't^oubles,  he  said,  included  the  torass- 
ment  by  white  superiors  whom  he  had  Jire- 
viously Regarded  u-s  iriend.y.  a  --t-manial 
for  disobedience,  a  young  wife  who  tried  to 
commit  suicide  because  of  his  difficulties  and 
thrremoval  by  the  court  of  his  two  young 
children  from  his  wife's  custody. 

•One  thing  led  to  another  once  I  strx;d  up 
as  a  black  man,"  Mr.  Franks  said. 

••I  was  m  and  out  ol  trouble.  I  '.'O"!^ 
get  leave  when  my  wife  was  sick.  I  <^^o"','^j^ 
get  money  to  her  from  Naval  Relief  I  .ook 
off  went  AW  OL,  l^ter,  they  told  me  that  if 
I  admitted  buying  two  marlju-.ma  "B-'r^^tt^s 
that  I  could  get  a  discharge  I  wanted  otit 
.ind  I  vould  have  admitted  anythli:u, 

VISIONS   OF   YOt'TH 

••I  had  visions  of  serving  my  country  " 
said  Mr.  Pranks,  who  Joined  ^he  Navy  at  19 
from  his  hometown  of  Chicago  'Now  I  want 
w  ^rve  my  people.  Its  too  bad  so  many  of 
our  people  are  fighting  lor  this  man. 

Mf.   Franks   was   In    Barracks   No,   -iS^  tl^e 

disciplinary  quarters  of  ^'^"^.L-^f^f  ^  J,^"  -^^ 
Base  near  Los  Angeles,  ^^hen  Dr  King  ^as 
Lasslnated  in  Memphis  April  4,  He  said    hat 

he  and  others  had  planned  '' "<^\^'"  1'  ;  ;  Id 
•■if  Watts  had  rebelled  again.  This  would 
have  been    ■for  my  people."  he  said. 

The  discharge  granted  Emmett  Doe  26  of 
Manhattan,  who  now  lives  !,^  ^^'^'l^^t' J^^l 
••under  honorable  conditions"  and  came  after 
a  cour  -martial  that  received  nationwide 
press  coverage.  "I  guess  that  means  its  only 
•slightly  tainted,'  "  Mr.  Doe  remarked. 

Mr  Doe  a  former  staff  sergeant  and  combat 
medietas  wounded  by  shrapnel  -  lus  egs 
and     arms     "for     moving     too     slow        near 

^^tqTt^d  Of  Charges  earlier  '- his  >.ar  of 
having  been  disrespectful  to  an  officer.  Mr. 
Doe  w^  soon  separated  from  the  service. 

He  is  currently  a  field  "f^^senuuive  .or 
the  American  Federation  of  ^^''°\ff,.'^'^P; 
eress  of  Industrial  Organization  in  Atlanta^ 
Mr  D^e  said  that  the  charges  had  beeii  made 
against  htm  after  he  added  black  history' 
to  il  normal  presentation  as  a  noncommis- 
sioned recruiting  officer. 

••■Whenever  blacks  seem  to  unite  whites 
nani^'  he  said  'I  often  saw  black  brothers 
Sting   one   another   and   mostly   I   wanted 

^'  mst!ll  some  pride  m  ^^^--'Y/, '^.^^.t 
feeling  of  love  for  one  another.  This  Is  what 

^PNTgro\^:rr:ns"orthe  war  In  Vietnam 
^•Mie  numbering  about  120.000  at  present, 
:-nfbe  a  f^ce  to'be  reckoned  with,  most  peo- 

^  Walter'  .Preacher,  Jones,  81,  a  disabled 
veSn  of  world  War  I,  stood  on  a  hot  street 
corner  in  Oklahoma  City  recently  and  told 

"^■^he'sfyou'S  men  know  what  they  want 
and  they'  ^now  whafs  going  on  in  this  coun- 

'^■■W^e'n'l  wts'm  the  war  I  heileved  every ^ 


ihlng  I  nmrcl  when  I  got  li.ck  u.  '»«";J", 

the  train  Station, 

■He  said.  ■Nigger,  you  ain't  In  France  no 
-nore  vouTe  in  America.'  He  didn't  even  give 
me  time  to  take  off  the  uniform 

■The  trouble  Is  the  white  man  just  wants 
to  use  vou.  then  give  you  Just  enough  to 
pac  y  you  and  not  change  things.  The  young 
people  are  onto  him  now,  though  Yes.  they  re 

onto  him."  ^v,.„oo 

-another  World  War  I  veteran,  who  shines 
shoes  m  the  Times  Square  area,  said : 

■Thev  mtist  think  we're  goddamn  fools^ 
Year  after  vear  and  they  think  people  aln  t 
eonna  wake  up.  They  think  we're  goddamn 
-o-.Ls  but  we  ain't.  We're  waking  up,  vou 
near  me,  the  young  people  are  waking  vis 
up," 

,\.NOTHER    OPINION 


\  World  War  11  veteran,  who  shines  shoes 
on'  -an  Francisco's  Market  Street,  remarked: 

■Yeah,  the  man's  gonna  have  to  come  up 
straight  this   time,  „      v,      » 

No  more  of  that  off-the-wall  stuff,  about 
It  'lakes  time  It  didn't  take  time  to  get  a 
whole  lot  of  colored  boys  killed  in  Viet- 
nam, did  if"  , 

The  Defense  Department  is  aware  of  the 
oisaffection  of  many  Negro  vet^erans.  and 
-everal  official  efforts  are  aimed  at  putting 
them   into  the  mainstream  of  American  so- 

''"^AVe  do  what  we  can."  <  ne  Washington 
official  said.  "We  need  C>jngre.ssional  ap- 
proval to  do  anvthlng  meaningful  for  most 
Negroes,  But  we  can  act  on  our  own  as  far 
us  veterans  are  concerned." 

Ml  these  programs  are  relatively  new.  so 
no  real  assessment  (.an  be  made  yet  Each, 
however,  is  a  departure  In  concept,  from  pre- 
viotis  programs. 

The  Veteran.s  Administration,  for  in- 
stance, through  it.=  20  new  Veterans  Assist- 
,,nce  Centers  acro.ss  the  nation,  is  solicit- 
ing applications  :or  assistance  for  the  first 
time  in  its  40-year  history. 

Their  concentration  Is  primarily  on  the 
disadvantaced"  veteran  In  addition,  the 
V  \  has  set  up  permanent  information  sta- 
tions at  maior  military  bases  m  Vietnam. 
\  center  emplovment  Interviewer  In  St. 
Louis,  Raymond  J,  Hines  told  of  the  national 
center  policy. 

■We  send  a  letter  first,  then  make  a  jjhone 
call  and  if  the  veteran  does  not  come  m 
we  'make  a  home  visit  to  make  .-ore  iney 
Know  what's  available  to  them."  he  sald^_ 

However.  Alphonso  C.  Bailous,  21.  of  New 
Yo-k  Cltv  who  wantea  advice  on  how  to  get 
a  loan  for  his  rock  'n  roll  recording  studio. 
complained:  »  .>,„  v  a 

■Nobody  could  help  me  ciown  at  the  \^ 
-,r  the  V  ^  C  Thev  pay  some  fat  cats  ?10,000 
;;  vear  W  mess  v.pmy  head  when  all  I  wanted 
w.as  some  advice,"  „,.,^^ 

While  manv  other  ex-servicemen  Pralsed 
•he  new  center  policies,  red  tape  and  con- 
tusion still  pose  major  problems 

Frank  Steele,  :.  former  Army  fimjor  who 
works  with  the  Urban   League,  s.ald: 

■Who  knows  what  rights  are  -^vailable  to 

veterans?  I  don't.  And  if  I'm  confused,  what 

.bout  the  veteran'?''^  Government 

P^"^^^^   ™ned     to     provde     marketable 

r-mf^r  ::mr:»v^en^n   soon   to  be  dls- 

'' onemmg  at  238  military  bases  across  the 
operating  aL  ^  rrTtned   14  000  serv- 

country  the  P^^^ ^^^ll^^,,,.  besides 
^?'"?,ob';o\msel  ne  some  basic  education 
^^t.";ls-:1ndTob    placement    and    follow-up 

'"'^'o'clfsses  are  conducted  in  a  rehablll- 
..?d°w.^ro%n  Old  hospiuu  on  the  spr^^^^^^^^ 

^l  %TZn1nZ.^^' n'  learning  post 
Office  w^r^  and  the  operation  of  servlc* 
stations. 
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"And  we  would  start  courses  In  basket 
weaving  1(  there  were  enough  men  interested 
and  there  were  Jobs  available.  '  said  Phil  H 
Sawyer,  the  educalttin  ufflcer  at  Fort  Jackson 

Although  most  of  the  trainees  are  iti  their 
early  20  s,  two  enroKees  In  the  service  station 
course,  conducted  by  the  Humble  Oil  Com- 
pany, are  retlrln?  after  20  years'  service,  their 
last  year  of  which  was  spent  In  Vietnam 

The  course  filled  a  need  for  Sgt  1st  CI 
Michael  Lyons  of  Scranton  Pa  ,  who  is  white, 
because  he  recently  bought  a  service  station 
near  Columbia,  SC  A  Negro  stafT  serKeant. 
James  Dwyer  Jr.  who  ran  a  consolidated 
mess  ha.i  plan.s  to  lease  a  service  station  In 
his  hometown  of  Sumter,  S  C  ,  through  the 
Humble  Company 

Not  all  the  7.?>0  GOO  servicemen  dlschan?ed 
annually  need  or  want  the  tralnlnt?  ofTered 
by  Project  Transition,  its  director,  Frank  M. 
McKernan.  said 

Negro  servicemen,  many  of  whom  end  up 
as  front-line  soldiers  because  they  are  less 
educated  and  because  they  have  volunteered 
for  combat  at  a  greater  rate  than  whites,  are 
particularly  in  need  of  additional  training 
for  civilian  life  One  of  four  transition  en- 
roll ees  Is  Negro 

"We  wv  talking  to  officials  from  seven 
major  untmis.  including  the  buUdlng  trades. 
In  an  er?  rt  to  have  Negro  veterans  brought 
Into  the.se  unions.     Mr    McKernan  said 

He  i.ilfl  that  he  w.as  setting  up  a  program 
at  Purt  Leonard  Wood.  Mo  .  in  ccK>peratlon 
with  Webster  College  to  train  Negro  veterans 
.id  schixjl  teachers 

But  the  majority  of  the  transition  courses 
train  returning  servicemen  as  data  processors, 
heavy  equipm.ent  operat<:irs.  mechanics  ap- 
pliance repairmen,  machinists,  electronics 
technician^  and  law  enforcement  ofHcers 

Robert  Ttnda!  the  exe<-'ut.ive  secretary  of 
the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  Pe«;>ple  In  Detroit,  said.  "We 
are  especially  Interested  in  any  program  that 
will  bring  black  law  enforcement  olflcers  into 
Detroit  " 

He  reflected  the  views  of  many  big -city  civil 
rights  activists 

Senator  Jacob  K  Javlts.  Republican  of 
New  Yorfc  had  Intniduced  a  bill  that  would 
operate  with  :)ther  Federal  efforts  to  get  vet- 
erans Into  Jobs 

Called  the  Veterans  Employment  and  Re- 
location Assistance  Act  of  1968.  It  proposes  to 
match  veterans  seeking  Jobs  with  Job  oj>en- 
ings  on  a  nationwide  basis  and  pay  travel 
Cost*  If  relocation  Is  necessary  Special  em- 
phasis w.iiUd  be  placed  on  helping  dlsadvan- 
ta<<ed  veterans  before  they  returned  to  high 
unemployment  areas  m  the  nation's  major 
^lunls 

rhe  bli:  Is  also  sponsored  by  Representative 
rhomas  O  Curtis.  Republican  of  MLssourl,  m 
the  House 

An  trea  like  San  Diego  points  up  the  need 
for  such  a  bill"  said  Richard  West  of  the  Loe 
Angeles  Urban  League  This  is  a  chronically 
high  unemployment  area  that  Is  also  very 
popular  as  a  retirement  spot  with  Navy 
people. 

WELTARE    StJPPLEMEMTS 

"You  have  a  lot  of  retired  Navy  men— black 
and  white — getting  welfare  to  supplement 
their  retirement  pay  in  San  Diego." 

The  situation  of  the  Negrti  veteran  cannot 
be  separated  from  the  situation  of  the  Negro 
community  The  veteran  does  not  seem  to  be 
leading  this  community  either  to  a  m<.>re 
integral  and  integrated  part  of  the  American 
mainstreiun  or  to  its  disintegration  He  walk- 
ed back  into  a  buzzsaw  of  wide-ranging  do- 
it-yourseU  revolution  and.  if  anything,  he  is  a 
man  playing  catch-up 

He  Is  playing  catch-up  to  the  young  Negro 
college  graduate,  currently  the  darling  of 
American  industrv  sr  as  Negroes  put  It. 
■  Every  Industry  wants  at  lea^t  )ne  by  the 
door  ■ 

He  IS  also  playing  catch-up  to  the  artic- 
ulate youth  who  quotes  Malcolm  X    Prantz 


Lorenon    and    Che    Guevara    with    the    same 
fervor  his  f  .ither  quoted  St   Paul  the  Apostle 

I'hls    is    frequently    the    youth    who    cries. 
Hell   no.    we   wont    g' "   and    does   not,   and 
whose   rhetoric    reflects   the   greatest   aliena- 
tion   from    the    centuries-old    Negro    pattern 
of  pursuing  the  .\merlcan  dream. 

The  NegT'p  veteran  is  genemlly  more  dis- 
ciplined, more  self-  laeured  and  better  trained 
than  the  average  Negro  his  a*!e  He  al*o  pos- 
sesses a  spei-lal  kind  of  bitterness 

The  brother  m  Vietnam  closed  his  eyes 
to  the  prejudice  he  knew  existed  and  hoped 
against  hope  that  .\merlca  would  change, 
would  change  because  he  fought  for  her." 
said  Ahmed  Lorenc.  21.  of  Bnxjklyn  'But  It 
dldn  t  make  a  bit  of  difference  " 

,\  f  rmer  marine,  Mr  Lorenc  was  In  Khe- 
sanh  until  March  of  1968  He  now  heads  a 
vetenins'  (organization  In  the  Harlem  Unem- 
ployment Center  that  is  outspokenly  against 
the   war  they   fought 

More  than  100  000  Negroes  .ire  back  from 
Vietnam  era  service  But  they  are  still  black 
and  this,  m  America  today,  still  seems  to  be 
the  major  facuir  In  determining  what  will 
happen  to  them 


PROBABI  E  IMP.ACT  ON  SMALLER 
STATES  i)F  THE  PROPOSED  DI- 
RECT PtjPULAR  tXLCTION  OF  THE 
PREJSIDEN'T 

Ml-  BAYH  Mr  President,  a  number 
of  leadmn  .scholars  have  pomU'd  out  in 
recent  y>'ars  tlie  weaknesses  and  dani;ers 
inherent  m  the  piesent  indiiect  method 
of  selectinR  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  means  of 
State-chosen  presidential  electors.  As  a 
possible  replacement  for  this  historic  but 
undemocratic  and  faulty  process,  more 
and  more  interest  has  centered  on  the 
values  which  miuht  be  uained  by  allow- 
mn  the  people  to  make  their  choice  by 
direct  popular  ballot 

Some  opponents  of  the  direct  election 
system.  h(jwever,  have  contended  that 
it  would  tend  to  lessen  the  influence 
which  smaller  States  miwlit  now  have  in 
presidential  elections.  EnirinK  hearings 
held  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Amendments  evidence  was 
submitted  by  competent  witnesses  which 
challenged  the  accuracy  of  thib  predic- 
tion and  demonstrated  rather  conclu- 
sively that  the  rever.se  might  nenerally  be 
true. 

One  of  the  organizations  which  has 
strongly  supported  abolishing  the  elec- 
toral colle«e  and  adopting  election  of 
the  President  by  direct  vote  of  the  people 
is  tlie  Amercian  Bar  As.sociation.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  Mr  William  T.  Gos- 
sett,  president-elect  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  has  testified  before  the  plat- 
form committee  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  advocating  the  adop- 
tion of  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
achieve  this  purpo.se  In  the  cour.se  of  his 
remarks,  Mr  Gosi^ett,  who  has  previously 
served  on  the  Commission  on  Electoral 
College  Reform  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, examined  the  purely  practical 
reasons  which  led  the  fiamers  of  the 
Constitution  to  agree  on  the  present  sys- 
tem and  pouited  out  that  those  reasons 
no  longer  exist  today  Stre.ssing  that  the 
faults  inherent  m  the  electoral  college 
system  '  have  been  intensified  rather 
than  alleviated  by  the  passage  of  time." 
he  listed  nine  major  defects  which 
should  be  remedied. 

Mr  CK)ssett  meets  head-on  the  charge 
that  a  nationwide  popular  election  would 


diminish  the  influence  exerted  by  smaller 
Slates  in  the  choice  of  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  To  the  contrai-y.  he 
cnncludi's  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
considerably  strengthen  their  i)articl- 
patiun  m  elections"  because  under  the 
present  system  the  candidates  "have 
tended  to  ignore  the  small  States.  '  As 
proof  he  cites  the  fact  a  relatively  low- 
percentage  of  the  small  States  have  been 
on  the  side  of  the  winning  candidates, 
whereas  the  '.ai  '-'est  Stales  generally  have 
cast  their  electoral  votes  for  the  vic- 
torious party 

It  IS  my  under.standini^  tliat  Mr  Gos- 
sett.  who  IS  slated  to  become  president  of 
the  .American  Bar  .As.sociation  at  its  an- 
nual meeting  on  August  8.  or  one  of  his 
associates.  al.so  plans  to  testify  before 
the  Democrati.'  platform  committee  later 
next  month  in  Chicago  I  lom  Mr  Gos- 
sett.  the  Commission  on  Electoral  College 
Reform  of  ihe  Amencan  Bar  Association, 
and  many  others  in  hoping  that  the  two 
mau.r  parties  will  adopt  planks  in  their 
platforms  .subscribing  to  the  principle 
that  It  IS  time  now  to  revise  the  present 
electoral  system  of  chocsin"  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Vice  President  and  pro- 
Mde  for  direct  election  by  the  qualilled 
electorate  Because  Mr.  Gos.sett's  state- 
ment ."^o  clearly  and  concisely  analyzes 
tlie  need  for  presidential  election  reform 
and  refutes  some  of  the  contentions  made 
atrainst  change,  it  should  be  very  helpful 
to  those  who  are  trying  to  evaluate  intel- 
litrently  the  various  aspects  of  this  signi- 
hcant  national  issue 

I  ivsk  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  i^nnted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Statemtnt    or    William    T     Gossett.    Es«  , 
President-elect,  .^mfrican  Bar  .-Association' 
.Statement  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional,   State   and   Local    Relations   of    the 

RepublUun    Platform   Committee   July   29. 

ly68,  Miami,  Fla  I 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National,  State  and  Local 
Relations  of  the  Republican  Platform  Com- 
mittee: My  name  is  William  T  Gossett.  I 
am  president-elect  of  the  American  Bar 
.^s.soclatlon 

It  IS  an  lionor  to  .ippear  before  you  today 
to  discuss  the  reconuneiidailons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  .\ssoclatloii  in  regard  'o  the  method 
of  electing  the  President  and  Vice  President 
ol  the  United  States. 

I  hud  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  ABA 
Commission  on  Electoral  College  Reform 
which,  after  extensive  study,  recommended 
;i  constitutional  amendment  sirovldlng  for 
the  election  ot  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent by  direct  popular  vote  In  .^electing  the 
Commission,  the  .\BA  endeavored  to  have 
repre.sented  dmerent  walks  ol  life,  profes- 
sions, and  parts  of  the  United  States.  A  list 
of  the  Commls.sion  members  Is  attached. 

One  of  the  flrst  provisions  discussed  at 
what  was  to  become  known  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787  was  the  manner  of 
electing  the  chief  executive  of  the  United 
Slates  The  lirst  proposal  was  made  by  James 
Wilson,  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  his  age. 
a  chii>f  architect  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
one  of  Washington's  initial  appointments  at 
Associate  Justice  Wilson's  proposal  was  that 
the  President  be  named  by  direct  "election 
by  the  pe<jple  The  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention were  secret.  bi>t  according  to 
Madison's  Journal,  at  least  six  delegates.  In- 
cluding Madison  himself,  the  master-builder 
of  the  Constitution  ".  and  four  other  lawyers, 
endorsed   Wilsons   sugge.stion     No   less   than 
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eight  other  methods  of  electing  the  Vresl- 
dent-  among  them  the  electoral  college  sys- 
tem were  proposed  Home  of  them  were  first 
idopted  and  then  reconsidered  and  rejected. 
■  Not  until  the  I'nal  weeks  of  the  convention 
was  the  electoral  college  method  adopted 
It  was  not  an  Ideal  way  or  even  the  best 
WMV  of  choosing  a  President;  rather,  It  was 
a  compromise  device  that  nobody  expected 
,o  work  and  that  would  Invariably  result 
m  throwing  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  Into  the  House  of  Represen- 

^*The' electoral  system,  therefore,  was  never 
intended  bv  the  drafters  of  the  Constltu- 
non  to  be  primarily  a  "stated  rights"  device 
to  give  the  states  rather  than  the  people  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  of  choosing  the 
I'resldent.  . 

What  really  moved  the  delegates  to  accept 
•he   electoral   .■^v.'-tem,   wtth   little   enthuslam 
•  nd  no  unanimity  of  conviction,  were  cer- 
vun    practical    con.slderatlons.    dictated    not 
bv  political  Ideals  but  by  the  social  realities 
.,'   the  time     realities  that   no  longer  exist. 
These  were  centered   largely  in   the   limited 
■ommunlcatlons   and   relatively   low   literacy 
:   the  period,  which  made  It  virtually  Im- 
•ii.ssible  for  the  people  to  know  the  candl- 
a  ites  rendered  them  subject  to  deception  and 
would  have  inclined  them  to  vote  only  for 
Mimeono  from  their  own  state.  This  made  it 
ikelv  that  the  largest  state,  having  the  larg- 
ist  vote    usuallv  would  elect  its  candidate. 
on   the  other   liand.  the  delegates  assumed 
•hit  the  electors,  to  whom  the  people  would 
i-plegate  their  franchise,  would  be  the  wise 
•nen  of  the  community,  with  their  dlslnter- 
,  «ted  role  protected  by  the  requirement  that 
ihey  not  be  officeholders  or  candidates. 

Hlstoricallv.   the   electoral   system   did  not 

•  nd  could  not  adhere  long  to  such  a  pure  and 

d.t.iched  ci.nrept    First,  political  cabals  and 

aer  political  parties  appeared;   the  electors 

'olc  became  a  mechanical  one.  As  they  be- 

ame    partisan    functionaries,    their    names 

'  d  rcp'atations  becime  far  less  known  to  the 

.•■izens   than   those   of    the   candidates. 

It  must  l>e  remembered  that  the  electoral 
--tern  was  not  intended  to  be  a  reflection  of 
the   popular    vote    but   a   delegation   of   the 
■•,■,11   power  of   that  vote  to  electors. 

In  an  age  of  speedy  transportation,  In- 
■^luitaneous  conununlcatton  and  high  llter- 
icv  this  delegation  of  a  basic  civic  right  and 
nu'ty  from  the  many  to  a  few  is  both  anach- 
.-onistlc    and    abhorrent. 

Most  of  the  faults  Inherent  in  the  elec- 
•nral  college  system  have  been  Intensified 
:.;ther  than  alleviated  by  the  passage  of  time. 
Brieflv.  the  maior  defects  are: 

1  The  popular  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
:  ."ople  of  the  nation  can  be— and  has  been— 
iic'eated  bv  mathematical  flukes. 

■'  The  choice  can  be — and  has  been— 
thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatlvee, 
where  each  .-tate  lias  but  a  single  vote. 

3  A  vote  can  be— and  has  been— cast  by 
.,n  elector  for  a  candidate  other  than  that 
;  ir  whom  the  voter  expected  him  to  vote. 

4  Strong  partisan  cabals  can  influence — 
..nd  have  influenced— results  of  elections  by 

nfluencmp   the   choice   of   electors  and  ap- 
].ropriating  party  labels. 

5  The  cii.'sputed  electoral  vote  of  one  state 
can  negate— and  has  negated— the  will  of  the 
rest  ol  the  nation, 

6.  Candidates  with  a  clear  plurality  of  the 
votes  i>:  the  American  people  can  be — and 
have  been— defeated  by  candidates  with  a 
lesser  vote. 


Apparently  the  House  was  chosen  Instead 
of  the  Senate,  even  though  each  state  was  to 
liave  but  a  single  vote,  to  avoid  giving  the 
senate  too  much  leverage  and  to  obviate  ex- 
cessive bargaining  between  Senators  and  the 
leading  aspirants  to  the  office  of  President 
With  regard  to  appointments  after  the  elec- 
tion Prltchett,  The  American  Constitution 
26  (1969);  Bosslter,  The  Grand  Convention 
220  (1966). 


7  The  electoral  vote  of  a  .^lute  can-  and 
does— nullify  ballots  of  all  voters  not  sup- 
porting the  winner  in  that  state 

8  The  electoral  votes  of  a  state  with  a 
small  percentage  of  Us  voters  casting  their 
ballots  can— and  do— have  as  fixed  a  numeri- 
cal strensth  as  a  state  with  a  large  turnout. 

9  The  margins  of  victory  and  of  defeat 
can  be— and  ar^-grotsly  exaggerated  by 
electoral  votes,  thus  creating  dangerous  dls- 
lortlons  of  the  real  balanci-s  In  our  political 
.svstem. 

Tlie  recommendation.s  of  the  ABA  to  con- 
vert or  eradicate  these  defects  are  direct  and 
to   the   point:    that   the   President    and    Vice 
President  be  elected  by  a  direct,  nationwide 
popular   vote;    that   unless   the   leading  can- 
didate receives   at   least    40   per  cent    of   the 
vote   there  be  a  runoff  election  between  the 
two  top  candidates;  that  while  the  place  and 
manner  of  holding  prt-fklential  flections  re- 
main the  primary  respon.siblllty  of  the  states. 
the  Congress  have  the  power  to  make  or  al- 
ter election  regulations,  particularly  "where 
the  state  attempts  to  exclude  the  name  of  a 
major  candidate  from  the  ballot  ";   and  tliat 
the   qualifications   for    voting    for    President 
be  the  same  as  those  for  voting  for  member.s 
of  Congress,  but  that  "Congress  be  given  the 
reserve  power  to  adopt  uniform  age  ana  resi- 
dence requirements." 

The  directness  and  justice  of  these  recom- 
mendations prompted  an  exceptionally  uni- 
form favorable  reaction  througho.n  the  pr.os.'= 
of  the  nation,  as  editorialists  uno  column- 
ists for  the  most  part  endorsed  the  Commis- 
sion's proposals.  A  Gallup  poll  revealed  that 
5«  percent  of  the  people  favored  direct  popu- 
lar election  of  the  President,  with  only  :'2 
percent  opposed.  This  parallels  closely  a  poll 
of  state  legislators  in  which  more  than  59' 
of  the  2200  responding  favored  direct  popular 
election. 

Despite  the  prompt  and  affirmative  re- 
.<;ponse  to  the  .American  Bar  A.ssociation  s 
proposals,  objections  to  the  propo5.ed  reforms 
in  presidential  elections  have  arisen.  Any 
suggestion  to  change  old  ways  of  doing 
things,  of  course,  always  invites  vigorous 
objections— a  healthv  enough  tendency  in 
matters  calling  for  constitutional  amend- 
ment, which  was  purposefully  made  a  cnSi- 
cult  process  by  the  ConstUutlon-ma)<ers.  in 
order  to  provide  time  for  the  airing  and  an- 
swering of  objections. 

In  the  case  of  the  proposal  for  direct,  na- 
tionwide popular  vote  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  the  objections  seem  to  center 
In  the  age-old  fear  that  the  influence  of  the 
small  or  sparsely  settled  states  would  be 
diminished  somehow,  especially  in  view  of 
the  requirement  that  a  candidate  receive  at 
least  40  percent  of  the  vote  to  achieve  elec- 
tion, and  in  the  provision  for  runoff  elec- 
tions when  no  candidate  receives  the  re- 
quired minimal  pcrcentace. 

With  regard  to  the  effect   of  popular,  na- 
tionwide elections  on  the  influence  of  .small 
or  sparselv  settled  states,  far  from  diminish- 
ing it    the   proposed   reforms   would   m   fact 
coiislderablv   strengthen   their   participation 
in  elections.  While   there   is  belief  that  tne 
electoral  svstem.  because  the  ratio  of  electors 
to    poptUatlon    favors    small    states    i  Alaska 
lias  one  elector  for  each  75.380   inhabltant.% 
and  Nevada  one  for  95.093.  while  California 
and  Pennsylvania  have  one  for  every  392.930 
and  390,323.  respectivelv  i ,  the  practical  op- 
eration  of  the  electoral   system  h.as  led   the 
parties  to  concentrate  disproportionately  on 
their  candidate  or  platform  appealing  to  the 
majorities    in    the    large    industrial    states, 
twelve  of  which  have  a  clear  majority  of  the 
total  electoral  vote.  Thus,  the  candidates  can 
and  have  tended  to  Ignore  the  small  states. 
That  this  strategy  has  worked  to  the  detri- 
ment   of    the    influence    of    small    states    is 
clearly  apparent  in  a  review  of  the  states  as 
barometers  of  election  outcomes— that  Is.  the 
ntmiber  of  times  a  state  has  cast   its  vote 
for  the  winner. 

Omitting  Alaska  and  Hawaii  from  consid- 


eration I  becau.se  they  have  cast  votes  In 
only  two  elections),  of  the  twenty-eight 
states  Having  less  than  ten  electoral  votes 
each,  onlv  four-- 14  per  cent— ha\c  been  with 
the  winner  in  ;us  many  ;us  lour  of  live  elec- 
tions But  all  live  of  the  .'■tales  heading  the 
list  m  electoral  votes,  with  more  than  twenty - 
live  each,  have  been  with  the  winner  m  four 
of  live  elections. 

In  view  of  ihe.se  and  ri-laU-d  ligures.  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  real  influence  of  the 
small  states  Is  being  diminished.  In  a  direct 
election,  all  of  the  votes  within  a  state  would 
be  reflected  m  the  national  lot:a.  And  .so  if 
the  electoral  system  were  abolished,  funda- 
mental inequities  would  \ai.'ish 

Today  tliere  is  grave  concern  over  the 
po.-:sible  impact  of  Mr.  George  Wallace's  caxi- 
didacy  His  candidacy  focu.'es  the  spotlight 
on  three  aspecUs  of  the  present  system- 
1  The  risk  of  a  minority  President; 
•>  Tne  independence  of  tiie  Electoral  Col- 
lege;   and 

3.  Tlie  runoff  m  the  House  .)f  Representa- 

Represcntatives  Charles  Go.xiell  a.nd  Morris 
Udall  are  .,eeking  pledges.  I  am  informed, 
from  the  members  of  Congress  that,  .■should 
the  election  be  thrown  into  the  Congress, 
they  would  vote  for  the  candidate  who  re- 
ceived the  most  popular  votes.  This  make- 
shift device  to  pre-.ent  the  po.ssibility  of  a 
deadlocked  election  or  the  election  of  a  ml- 
;ajrity  President  points  up  the  necessity  for 
t  permanent  solution- a  con.stltutlonal 
amendment  such  as  S  J.  Res.  2  by  Senator 
Kverett  Dirksen  to  jjrovide  for  direct  popular 
election  ^     , 

The  present  unit  rule  system  of  ilirow- 
ing  unresolved  elections  into  the  House  of 
Kepre<=entatives.  with  each  state  having  a 
single  vote  without  regard  to  its  .size  and 
with  each  state's  House  delegation  em- 
powered to  Ignore  the  state's  vote  in  the 
election,  is  clearly  a  jxilitical  mon.stro.sity, 
Mully  distortme  the  in(-.st  clcmenUiry  prin- 
ciples of  self-government  :;nd  opening  up 
possibilities  of  political  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing wholly  repugnant  to  a  free  people  Under 
It  the  choice  of  tlie  people  of  the  twenty-six 
least  populated  states,  representing  IG  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  total  population,  could 
prevail  over  that  of  the  twenty-lour  most 
populated  st.ites.  representing  84  jjercent  ol 

the  people.  ».,.   * 

It  was  the  Commission's  conclusion  that 
the  direct  national  election  would  effectively 
meet  all  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  As 
Professor  James  C.  Klrby,  Jr.,  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  has  pointed  out: 

■  District  and  proportional  plans  each  fell 
short  in  more  than  one  respect,  but  the  lol- 
lowlne  corrections  .  .  .  were  projected  to  flow 
from  direct  election: 

"First,  all  votes  cast  within  a  state  -would 
be  reflected  In  the  national  totals. 

■Second,  bv  necessity  there  '>vould  no 
longer  be  a  possibility  of  a  'minority  Presi- 
dent", in  the  sense  of  one  elected  ■with  fewer 
votes  than  an  opponent. 

■Third,  there  would  cease  to  be  any 
■pivotal  states'  as  such  because  no  state's 
votes  would  be  cast  In  a  unit. 

Fourth,  the  so-called  sure  state'  \vould 
disappear  because  candidates'  efforts  would 
be  directed  at  people,  regardless  of  location, 
and  no  Republican  or  Democratic  minority 
m  a  state  would  be  Ignored  because  they  -were 
outnumbered  there. 

■•For  similar  reasons  the  fifth  evil  dls- 
anoears.  The  so-called  'swing  vote'  within  a 
state  would  lose  its  special  'ittractlveness 
with  Its  power  to  tip  a  state's  entire  electoral 
vote  one  wav  or  the  other.  The  vot«s  of  a 
200  000  voting  bloc  in  a  particular  state  would 
be  only  200.000  votes  toward  a  necessary 
national  total  of  30  or  40  million  votes.  These 
200  000  votes  would  take  on  the  same  appear- 
ance to  a  candidate  as  any  other  200,000  In 
the  same  statt  or  anywhere  else  In  the  nation. 
"Finally,  fraud  or  accident  affecting  a  par- 
ticular vStmg  place  or  locality  would  affect 
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only  the  votM  involved  and  could  not  cause 
an  entire  stale's  vote  to  be  miscalculated"' 

In  our  opinion,  direct  election  Is  an  Idea 
whose  time  has  arrived  It  was  not  until  IMO 
that  the  people  ot  every  state  were  given  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  presidential  electors; 
and  not  until  1913  that  the  people  were  given 
the  right  to  vote  for  their  senators.  We  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  for  the  people  to 
elect  their  President  directly. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  Republican  Party 
to  support  this  proposal 

MrMBrR:^       or       AMERICAN        BAR       ASSTrf-MTION 
C'-M-MISSIOV     ON     ELECTORIAL     COLLEGE     RE- 

r<jRM.   1966-87 

Robert  G  Storey.  Chairman.  Texas;  Dean 
Emeritus,  Southwestern  Le^al  Center,  for- 
mer President  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation I  1952   19531 

Henry  Bellmon,  the  Governor  of  Okla- 
hocoa. 

Piul  Freviiid  Professor  of  Constitutional 
la*  Har.ard  Law  School. 

E  3mv'ht>  ti.iiiibre;..  Oeortfla  attorney  and 
former  President  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation . 1935   1956  I 

Ed  Oossett.  Texas  attorney  and  rormer 
memfter  of  Congress  from  Texas  i  1939   1951  > 

Wlfllam  T  Cossett.  Michigan  attorney, 
former  President  of  the  American  Bar  Foun- 
dation and  former  General  Counsel  to  the 
Fi>rd  Motor  Company. 

WllUain  J  Jameson,  United  States  District 
Court  Jadge  :or  Monuina  .uid  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bivr  Association  (  1953- 
19541 

Kenneth  B  Keaung.  Associate  Judge  of 
the  New  Yjrli  Court  of  Appeals,  .'ormer 
United  States  Representative  ,1947-1959i. 
and  United  States  Senator  from  New  Y^irlc 
.  1959^  19651 

Otto  E    Kerner.  the  Governor  of  nilnols. 

James  C  Kirby.  Jr  .  Professor  of  ConsUtu- 
tlonal  Law.  Northwestern  University  Law 
School,  and  former  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
Subcommittee  jn  Constitutional  .\mend- 
menta  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 

James  M  Nabnt.  Jr  .  Deputy  United  States 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations  and 
President  of  Howard  University  ion  leave 
of  absence  i . 

Herman  Phleger.  California  attorney  and 
former  Legal  Advisor  to  the  United  States 
Department  A  .State     1953   1957 1 

C  Herman  Prltchett.  Professor  of  PoUtl- 
■al  Science  University  of  Chicago,  on  leave 
of  absence  at  the  University  ui  C.iilfornla  at 
S.inca  Barbara,  .ind  former  President  of  the 
\:iiencan    Pulrical   Science   .\ssociatlon 

"A" .titer  P  Reuther.  President  A  the  United 
.\-.i-.omobi:e  Workers  Union  and  Vice  Presl- 
Jen:  .jf  the  .\PL-CIO 

Whitney  North  Seymour  New  York  attor- 
nev  and  former  President  of  the  .American 
Bar  .Association     1960  1961 1 

John  D  Peerick.  .New  York  attorney  and 
Advisor  to  the  Commission. 


\  TRIBUTE  TH.'XT  \V.\S   HE.ARD  BY 
SEN.ATOR  ROBERT  KENNEDY 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr  President,  there  is 
one  among  us  who  must  take  satisfac- 
tion in  t.he  fact  that  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  heard  this  eloquent  tribute 
while  he  still  lived 

It  was  an  eloquent  tribute  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Dakota. 
I  refer  to  the  introduction  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  Mr  McGovern.  of 
Senator  Kennedy  to  audiences  at  Siou.x 
Falls  and  Rapid  City.  S    Dak  ,  on  .-Xpril 


-  Statement  of  James  C  Klrby.  Jr  .  profes- 
sor of  law  at  Nothwestern  University  School 
of  Law.  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional .Amendments  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  May  17.  1967 


16.  1968.  when  Senator  Kennedy  made  a 
campaign  visit  to  that  State 

No  collection  of  tribute  to  our  deceased 
coUeauue  would  be  complete  which  does 
not  include  it  Therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  intwduction  of  Senator 
Robert  F  Kennedy  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casions I  havp  mentioned  by  the  Senator 
from  S«^)Uth  Dakota    Mr  McGovern:. 

There  beiiiK  no  objection,  tiie  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  pnntetl  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNTRODtrrioN  or  Senator  Robert  P  Kkn- 
NEtiY  BY  .Senator  i".hiRi;e  McGovfrn  -Sio;  x 
Palls  and  Rapid  Citv.  .S  Dak  .  .April  16. 
1968 

For  reosoiis  that  most  of  you  understand. 
I  hu\e  seen  fit  not  to  take  sides  in  the  current 
Presidential  contest  for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination I  feel  that  my  fellow  South  Dakotans 
should  make  th-lr  i>wn  decision 

All  three  men  now  being  considered  as 
candid, ites-Senutors  Kennedy  and  McCarthy 
and  Vice  President  Humphrey  — are  close  and 
treasured  Irlends  of  mine  Each  uf  them 
would  serve  our  Nation  well.  Each  of  them 
would  have  my  cooperation  as  President 
Each  or  them  Knows  that  sltuatk>ns  might 
develop  where  I  would  disagree  with  him 

.And  may  I  add  that  President  Johnson  has 
taken  on  new  stature  .md  dignity  by  the 
magiuimimous  manner  m  which  he  placed 
his  view  of  the  Vietnam  Issue  above  his 
desires  for  re-election 

But  I  do  want  to  say  to  my  fellow  South 
Dakotans  In  the  presence  of  our  distin- 
guished guest  that  If  he  Is  elected  President 
of  the  United  Suites,  he  will.  In  my  judg- 
ment, become  one  of  the  three  or  four  great- 
est Presidents  in  our  national  history. 

I  have  henrd  the  talk  about  his  ruthless- 
ness  md  his  long  hair  But  he  isn't  .is  ruth- 
less .IS  was  the  great  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
his  hair  isn't  h.ilf  .is  long  as  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's, ind  unlike  .Abraham  Lincoln,  he  has 
no  beard  at  all. 

What  he  does  have  is  the  absolute  personal 
honesty  of  a  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  stirring 
paaslon  for  leadership  of  .Andrew  Jackson. 
and  the  profound  acquaintance  with  per- 
sonal tragedy  "f  Lincoln 

Recently,  one  of  our  Nation's  most  eloquent 
preachers  was  slain  at  Memphis  In  one  of 
his  finest  sermons,  he  took  for  his  text  the 
words  of  the  Great  Teacher;  Be  ye  there- 
fore wise  .is  serpents  and  hamalesa  as  doves.  " 
"We  must,  "  said  Dr  King,  "combine  the 
toughness  il  the  serpent  .ind  the  softness  of 
the  clove,  a  tough  mind  .md  a  tender  heart  " 
One  of  the  reasons.  I  suspect,  that  some 
people  .ire  puzzled  by  Senator  Kennedy  is 
that  he  is  a  tough-minded  man  with  a  tender 
heart. 

He  Is,  to  borrow  Dr  King's  fitting  descrip- 
tion of  the  good  life,  "a  creative  synthesis  of 
opposltea." 

The  Presidency  Is  a  sobering  office  that 
calls  forth  the  seeds  of  greatness.  Many  a 
man  whose  talents  were  undetected  or  mis- 
Interpreted  took  on  new  stature  m  the  White 
House  I  think  that  was  true  of  the  late  John 
F  Kennedy  'A'ho  became  .i  greater  man  with 
each  passing  month  he  lived  In  the  Presi- 
dential office. 

You  people  know  the  alTectlon  and  the 
esteem  I  held  for  President  Kennedy,  but  it 
is  my  carefully  measured  conviction  that 
Senator  Robert  Keniietly.  even  more  than  otir 
late  beloved  President,  would  now  bring  to 
the  Presidency  .i  deeper  measure  of  experi- 
ence Hid  a  more  profound  capacity  to  lead 
our  troubled  land  Into  the  light  of  a  new  day 
So  while  I  decline  to  endorse  any  Presi- 
dential candidate  prior  to  the  national  con- 
vention. I  do  speak  from  the  heart  about  a 
gallant  friend  and  coUeigue  whom  I  now 
present  'ivith  pride  to  you — Senator  Robert 
Kennedy. 


SENATOR    BIRCH    BAYH    FOR    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  McINTYRE  Mr  President,  this 
has  been  a  year  of  political  surprises  and 
political  tragedies  In  such  a  year,  it  is 
not  unnatural  for  the  people  of  our  Na- 
tion to  take  a  keen  interest  in  and  be- 
come deeply  concerned  with  the  choices 
of  our  two  major  parties  for  President 
iUid  Vice  President. 

It  IS  not  unusual,  of  course,  to  see 
widespreiid  .speculation  over  the  presi- 
dential sweepstakes.  But  it  .seems  to  me 
there  ha.s  been  an  unasual  amount  of 
attention  paid  not  only  to  the  man  the 
parties  will  luiminate  for  President,  but 
.il.so  for  Vice  President. 

Thi.s  IS  as  it  should  be  It  is  clearer  in 
these  days  than  ever  ix'lore  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  whomever 
he  may  be.  must  ixisse.ss  the  qualities  and 
capabilities  necessary  to  t^erform  the 
lunctions  of  the  Presidency. 

As  has  been  said  many  times  before, 
the  Vice  President  i.s  literally  only  one 
neartbeal  away  from  the  ino.--t  respon- 
.sible  and  the  most  ix)werlul  elective  otBce 
in  the  world.  In  our  own  lifetime  and 
throiuihoul  our  Nation's  hi.story,  we  have 
witnessed  tratJtHly  and  near-tragedy  be- 
fall our  Presidents  In  these  perilous 
times,  we  can  no  longer  ;\lTord  the  jwliti- 
cal  luxiu-y  of  a  Vice  President  chosen 
to  "balance"  a  ticket  fi-om  the  standpoint 
of  geography,  religion,  or  mtraparty  fac- 
tionalLsm.  No.  our  Vice  President  must 
be  cho.sen  with  one  question  m  mind: 
Should  he  be  called  upon  to  do  .so,  could 
he  successfully  jjerform  the  duties  and 
e.xei-ci.se  the  jwwers  of  President  of  the 
United  States'.' 

It  is  with  th's  in  mind.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  submit  today  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  prospective 
delegates  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  the  name  of  a  man  whom  I 
would  supix)rt  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation tor  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:  our  distintrmshed  colleague  from 
Indiana,  the  Honorable  Birch  Bavh. 

I  am  traiismitting  this  suggestion  to 
all  prospective  nominees  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  doing  so  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First,  Senator  Birch  B.^yh  has  proved 
himself  an  unusually  capable  and  expe- 
rienced legislator.  He  will  have  served, 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  people  of  his 
State  and  his  Nation  for  14  years  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  as  a  State  represent- 
ative. 

It  is  an  intiiguing  coincidence  that 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  preci.sely 

14  years  of  legislative  experience  at  the 
time  he  sought  and  won  the  Presidency. 

In  his  6  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Bavh  has  compiled  a  record  that 

15  the  envy  of  many  of  his  colleagues  who 
are  much  his  .senior.  As  we  all  know,  he 
conceived  and  guided  to  passage  the  25th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — an  achievement  which 
few  believed  possible  when  he  began  his 
effort  and  which  most  of  us  still  marvel 
at 

He  introduced  and  guided  to  passage 
the  Nation's  first  comprehensive  disaster 
relief  program    He  was  the  first  among 
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us  to  disclose  publicly  the  waste  and 
corruption  that  riddled  our  aid  program 
to  Vietnam  and  to  taJce  steps  to  begin 
cleaning  it  up.  He  has  been  a  leader  in 
our  historic  efloris  to  provide  equal  jus- 
tice and  equal  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
icans regardless  of  race. 

In  service  to  this  cause,  he  very  nearly 
gave  his  life.  It  was  on  June  19,  1964. 
The  Senate  was  about  to  enact  the  first 
major  civil  rights  bill  since  Reconstruc- 
tion   Tliie  vole  was  delayed,  and  Sen- 
ator Bavh  had  plans  to  accompany  Sen- 
ator EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Democratic  Convention. 
He   was   informed   that  the  bill  would 
carry  without  his  vote,  and  that  if  he 
staved  and  missed  liis  plane,  he  might 
i-un  into  bad  weather.  He  decided,  with 
hus  close  friend.  Senator  Ted  Kennedy, 
to  stav  and  to  participate  in  the  historic 
climax  to  the  work  that  both  these  young 
men  had  performed  on  this  bill  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
They  took  a  later  plane,  and,  in  the  fog 
and  wind  over  Massachusetts  that  night, 
the  plane  crashed.  The  crash  snuffed  out 
two   lives,   and  we   know   how   Senator 
Bavh    lumself  in  pain,  managed  to  re- 
move Senator  Kennedy  from  the  wreck- 
age before  it  could  catch  fire. 

'Flu'rc  is  much  more  that  I  can  re- 
count about   Senator  Bayh's  record  m 
national  and  international  affairs:   His 
perceptive  understanding  of  the  difficult 
and  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam;  his  lead- 
ership m  the  Nation's  fight  against  crime 
and  against  the  root  causes  of  crime;  his 
work  in  the  cause  of  cleaning  our  pre- 
cious air  and  water:  his  personal  courage, 
his   impeccable   integrity,   and   his  un- 
usual   ability   in   matters   affecting   In- 
diana and  the  Nation  to  bring  together 
men  of  diver.se  ix)ints  of  view  and,  from 
diver.'^itv,  to  develop  creative  compromise 
so  that' action  replaces  mere  hope. 

Suffice  :t  to  .say.  however,  that  in  Sen- 
ator Birch  Bayh  we  are  blessed  with  a 
man  of  vigorous  youth,  mature  wisdom, 
and  unbending  devotion  to  the  people 
he  senes  and  the  Nation  in  which  they 

live.  „  .. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  people  of  America,  of 
whatever  political  persuasion,  to  have 
senator  Birch  Bayh  share  his  talents 
with  the  Nation. 

I  therefore  urge  all  who  will  hear  or 
read  my  remarks  today  to  consider  care- 
fully the  nomination  of  Birch  Evans 
BAYH  Jr..  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERAL- 
LY IMPACTED  AREAS 


Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  5  days  ago. 
I  wrote  to  the  President  and  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  urging  immediate  action  or 
some  kind  on  the  .supplemental  funds  for 
schools  assistance  in  federally  impacted 
ar-'as  I  pointed  out  then  that  the  dead- 
line for  obligating  these  funds,  under  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations 
/\ct  is  midnight  of  July  31— tonight.  I 
am  sure  I  was  not  the  only  Member  of 
Congress  to  direct  attention  to  this  situa- 
tion. 

However,  as  the  deadline  approaches, 
there  has  to  my  knowledge  been  no  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  executive  branch.  It 


begins  to  appear  that  the  administration 
is  playing  ring-around-the-rosie  with 
these  important  funds,  and  that  the 
deadline  will  be  allowed  to  pass.  This,  m 
turn,  will  nullify  the  apropriation  and 
deprive  thousands  of  school  districts 
across  the  Nation  of  this  badly  needed— 
and  promised — assistance. 

Involved  in  this  problem  is  an  associ- 
ated one  regarding  the  new  fiscal  year 
limitations  on  expenditures  which  Con- 
gress imposed  in  Public  Law  90-364,  and 
whether  those  limitations  should  apply 
to  the  supplemental  funds  which  were 
actually  signed  into  law  on  July  9. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  take  up  this 
problem  or  to  advise  the  administration 
on  a  decision  at  this  juncture.  What  I  do 
ask  is  that  a  decision  be  reached,  recard- 
less  of  which  way  it  uoes.  .so  that  the 
funds  can  be  obligated  before  the  dead- 
line that  is  now  only  a  few  hours  away. 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  letter  of  July  26  to  ilie 
President  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rf.roRD. 
as  follows: 

Jl-LY   26.    1968 
The  President. 
The    White    Hoxixe. 
Washington.   DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has 
not  vet  released  $90  9  million  for  school  as- 
sistance in  lederallv  affected  areas  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  its  consideration  of  the 
Second  supplemental  Appropriation  lor  fi.s- 
cal  year  1968  As  you  know,  this  uct  was 
signed  into  law  July  9. 

I  am  advised  that  these  funds  are  being 
withheld  pending  an  executive  decision  as  to 
the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  90-364  to  their  expenditure. 

The  thing  which  concerns  me  is  that  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  makes  this 
Public  Law  874  money  available  lor  obliga- 
tion only  through  July  31.  1968.  Regardless 
of  whether  the  limitation  on  fiscal  year  196 J 
expenditures  applies,  a  decision  must  be 
made  before  the  end  of  this  month.  Other- 
wise, the  school  districts  involved  will  be 
left  in  an  intolerable  position. 

Both  the  senate  and  the  House  have  af- 
firmed their  pohcv  of  fully  funding  entitle- 
ments under  existing  Impacted  .ireas  legis- 
lation, and  the  congressional  mandate  should 
not  be  ignored.  The  school  districts  have 
been  forced  too  many  times  to  .sgonize  as  u 
result  of  attempts  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  sidestep  Its  obligations  under  the 
law  and  I  personally  leel  that  .ater  the  ad- 
ministrators of  our  local  school  districts  have 
had  their  budgetary  hopes  raised  by  approval 
of  these  additional  funds,  it  would  Ije  a  ter- 
rible and  undeserved  blow  to  deny  them  by 

inaction.  , 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  do  what  is  necessarv 
to  release  'these  funds  before  July  31. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  m  this 
matter. 

Cordially, 

Alan  Bible. 


tricts  in  my  State  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

School  districts  have  relied  on  these 
PubUc   Law  874  funds  since  enactment 
of  the  legislation  18  years  ago,  and  depri- 
vation of  these  moneys  result  in  a  serious 
hardship  on  them  due  to  the  difficulties 
experienced     in     replacing     the     funds 
through   local   and  State   tax   revenues. 
Difficulty    is    also    experienced    because 
other   Federal   education   aid   progranis 
are  being  cut  back,  some  by  as  much  as 
half  from  the  previous  year's  appropiia- 
tion.  Thus,  the  burden   upon   the  local 
.school  district  becomes  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  bear. 

It  now  api^ears  that  these  funds  wUl 
not  be  released  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  I 
ti-ust,  therefore,  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
will  not  see  fit  to  hold  back  other  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  (or  the 
purpose  of  aiding  elementary  and  .second- 
ary education  so  as  not  to  seriously  im- 
pair the  ijrogress  of  education  m  the 
communities  and  in  the  States.  To  do  so 
would  be  really  false  economy. 


WITHHELD  EDUCATION  AID  FUNDS 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  second 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  signed 
into  law  on  July  9.  provided  S90.9  million 
in  impacted  education  aid  funds— Public 
Law  874— "to  remain  available  until 
July  31  1968."  today's  date.  Of  this  mon- 
ey "S4  983.809  would  have  been  available 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  However,  the 
administration  has  seen  fit  not  to  re- 
lease this  money  for  eligible  school  dis- 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  T^'DINGS.  Mi .  Prt  sident.  national 
clamor  continue.?  lor  Coiigress  lo  enact 
effc-ctive  gun  control  legislation.  Decisive 
evidence  is  presented  to  us  daily  in  news- 
papers throughout  the  Nation.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the    Record    editorials    received    in    my 

office. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrxoRD. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   iDC.)    Post. 
July  30,   19681 
The  Gr.NFiGHTERS 
It  13  no-vv  evident  that  neither  the  House  of 
RepresentJti'.es   nor   the   .-ienate   is  going   to 
adopt   letii.slation   requiring   the   regi.stration 
of  auns  or  the  licensing  ol  jun  owners — at 
least  prior  to  the  impending  recess.  Thus,  for 
the    time   being,    the   light  ;or   effective   gun 
control  hits  been  lost — save  lor  .i  partial  and 
cynically   weakened   ban  on  mail  order  gun 
peddling.  ^  ,     , 

We  think  this  outcome  is  tr.^gic  and  .ooi- 

ish a  rejection  of  reason  and  .•.  dehance  of 

democracy.  The  cost  of  leaving  the  aun  traffic 
unregulated  i.s  20.000  human  lives  a  year. 
The  people  of  .\merica  have  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  abate  this  slauL'hter  by  a  fioixl  uf 
letters  without  parallel  m  legislative  history. 
Repeated  polls  of  public  opinion  have  dem- 
onstrated an  overwhelming  popular  desire  for 
effective  firearms  control.  Yet  Congress  heeds 
only  a  selfish  and  reckless  gun  peddlers'  lob- 
by. In  this,  as  In  other  recent  actions,  there 
is"  manifest  in  Congress  a  spirit  of  blind  big- 
otry and  destructiveness. 

■fhe  fight  for  effective  gun  control  Is  going 
to  continue,  nevertheless.  And  it  is  going  to 
be  won.  You  can  lav  it  down  as  an  unassail- 
able axiom  that  the  .American  jieople  are  not 
fomg  to  CO  on  sustaining  casualties  at  the 
rate  of  200.000  a  vear  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  a  handful  of  hunters,  gun  collectors  and 
pseudo-frontiersmen  who  lind  a  synthetic 
brand  of  braverv  in  the  possession  of  a  pistol. 
This  country  is  simply  not  colng  to  continue 
letting  itself  be  terrorized  by  criminals, 
punks,  hoodlums,  maniacs,  drunkards  and 
assorted  misanthropes  armed  indiscrim- 
inatelv  with  lethal  weapons 

The  =ihooting  of  Americans  can  be  dramati- 
cally diminished  by  restricting  gun  owner- 
ship to  persons  certified,  or  licensed,  as  law- 
abiding  and  responsible  and  by  requiring  that 
every  firearm  be  registered.  Licensing  is  the 
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obvious  and  necessary  rtevlc»  ^^gMBlPg 
jTun  owners  md  ?un  buyers  Itlt»PP^»»n^ 
coincidence  'MAt  :ne  s<ime  day's  news  pages 
that  repurred  the  rejection  of  gun  registra- 
tion and  licen^uiK  by  ihe  House  oJ  Repre- 
senvatlves  *nd  '-he  Senaus  JtdlcUry  Commit- 
tee \U<>  rep<jrted  discovery  of  the  bu:!et-torn 
bodlea  .f  *  Detrol'  mAijazlne  pubUsher  his 
wife  ind  four  children  <:  a  summer  home  on 
Lake  Michli!Hn  and  the  fatal  shooting  of 
10  persons  In  Cleveland  ifter  a  poIl-e-5nlp«r 
gun  oattle  Liceti-sl.ix  :<in  help  to  keep  guns 
out    if  such  Janger  )U3  h<inds 

For  the  P-US-.  six  weekv  -.nis  newspiper  has 
«.iugh'  in  diiiy  editorials,  to  focus  public 
it'ention  on  the  ^un  problem  and  to  present 
arguments  in  favor  of  gun  control  leglslauon. 
Bec.iase  public  attention  will  now  certainly 
ihlft  fr.m  leislshitive  action  to  political  ac- 
uv.ties  at  the  great  national  party  conven- 
ti  ms  we  ihall.  for  the  present,  dlscohtlnuo 
'his  d.iily  edl'^rial  pleading  for  common 
sense  about  guns  But  we  shall  certainly  re- 
-urn  tj  the  subject  And  the  country  wl.l 
cer-  «inly  return  to  Its  demand  that  Congress 
ac  to  protect  the  public  safety  We  hall  all 
those  who  shared  la  the  tight  for  gun  control 
and  we  e»hort  them  to  renewed  determlna- 
'loa  when  Congress  reconvenes  The  sense- 
less sia  i/ht«r  of  Americans  by  gunflre  must 
be  curbed 

(From  the  Chicago  Dully  News.  July  27   1968 
Whee     Guns  for  Everybody 

Af'-er  gravely  listening  to  the  most  mas- 
sive popular  outcry  of  recent  times,  the 
House  of  Representatives  turned  Its  back 
and  passed  a  bill  preserving  the  right  of  any 
thug  or  crackp<jt  to  buv  the  gun  of  his  choice. 

Along  the  way  It  managed  to  do  some  pro- 
selyting for  Its  favorite  lobby,  the  National 
R^e  Assn  bv  enabling  any  who  want  to 
evade  the  few  paltry  restrictions  imposed  on 
gun  traffic  to  do  so  by  paying  the  NRA  s 
8.7  membership  fee 

But  It  isn  t  necessary  to  Join  the  NRA  to 
duck  the  restrictions  Under  the  House  bill 
anvone  with  $10  can  buy  a  license  as  a 
■collector."  ftnd  lay  away  an  arsenal  of  sec- 
ond-hand rifles,  pistols,  or  submachmeguns 

And  even  these  dodges  are  needless  for  .any- 
one who  mer?lv  wants  to  buy  a  gun  to  shoot 
somebody  He  can  sUll  walk  into  a  store  in 
anv  state  authorizing  gvin  sales  and  buy  one 
over  the  counter,  ulness  he  haa  the  bad  tor- 
tune  not  to  live  in  that  state  or  one  con- 
tiguous to  It  In  that  case  he  may  have  to 
wait  until  he  goes  home 

The  House,  in  Its  gum- for-every body  mood. 
even  re'ected  a  mild  amendment  by  IlMnols 
Rober'  McClory  that  would  have  provided  a 
'ederal  spur  to  states  to  enact  owner-licens- 
ing laws  like  the  one  in  Illinois  One  hun- 
dretl  .md  seventv-nlne  sterling  representa- 
tives  voted  that   down  as  too  restrictive 

So  a  bill  was  passed  that  the  gun  people 
can  live  with."  Rep  Charles  S.  Joelson  of 
New  Jersey  suggested  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  can  also  die  with  It.  but 
perhaps  that  s  what  It  will  take  t«  persuade 
Cone-es5  that  there  will  be  no  safely  on  the 
street.-!  until  it  screws  up  the  courage  to  say 
no  to  the  NRA 

Prom  the  Milwaukee    iWls  t    Journal. 
July   27.    1968] 
Investigate  the  NRA 

Lobbying  bv  the  National  Rille  association 
,RNA)  and  its  loyal  followers  has  helped 
riddle  thj  house  passed  gun  control  bill  with 
crippling  amendments.  This  prompted  Rep 
Emanuel  Celler  i  D-N.  Y.l.  chairman  of  the 
house  judlclarv  committee  and  manager  oi 
the  ..rlginal  bill,  to  threaten  a  full  scale 
house  investigation  of  the  association  and 
Its  doings. 

Consider  the  NRA 

Here  Is  an  organization  that  has  never 
registered  as  a  lobby  yet  spent  a  reported 
tUl  000  last  year  for  activities  related  to 
legislation,  including  mailings  to  members. 
plus  about  $146,000  for  public  relations. 
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Here  is  a  group  tnnt  3-i>s  its  ml.-blon  Is 
biu>l.-aUy  eUiioatlonul.  not  leglslaiive.  yet 
bo.ists  that  an  NRA  appeal  on  a  pHrtlcular 
piece  of  natU.nal  legislation  can  generate  a 
cloudburst  of  half  ii  million  letters  to  legis- 
lators 

Here  Is  an  outright  lobby  that  has  con- 
sistently fought  meaningful  flrt-urnis  control 
legislation  at  every  level.  someUmes  with 
outright  dutoruons  of  fact  A  thorough 
congressional  inspection  of  Its  activities, 
past  and  present.  Is  grievously  overdue. 

Prom  the  Salt  Lake   (Utah)    Tribune.  July 
20.   19681 

GvN  Cotmou  Opponents  Win  Again 
Barring  a  minor  miracle— or  perhaps  an- 
othar  major  tragedy  involving  tlrearms— 
Congress  is  not  going  to  pa.-«  an  adequate 
gun  control  law  this  session  Once  more.  It 
appears,  lawmakers  have  given  In  to  highly 
vocal  aud  well  organized  opponents  of  mean- 
ingful legislation. 

A  bin  to  curb  Interstate  mall  order  sales 
of  long  guns  and  some  ammunition  has 
cleared  the  House  and  a  similar  bill  has  been 
reported  out  bv  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee But  both  House  and  aenale  balked 
at  President  Johnsons  request  for  federal 
registration  of  all  guns  and  state  licensing 
jf  gun  owners 

Not  .satlstled  with  defeat  -f  Mr  Johnsons 
pr  )p<isals  pro-gun  forces  riddled  the  bill  with 
.ilniost  100  proposed  -tmendments,  many  of 
which  provided  loopholes  that  would  dilute 
the  already  weak   bills  effectiveness 

In  view  of  the  loud  and  emotional  opposi- 
tion from  what  we  believe  to  be  a  minority 
of  the  population,  the  country  Is  probably 
fortunate  to  get  as  much  as  it  has  in  the  way 
of  increased  tlrearms  controls 

We  are  convinced  that  someday  the  United 
SUtes.  like  England.  Japan  France  and  a 
number  of  other  clvilli'.ed  nations,  will  get  a 
gun  law  that  will  keep  tlrearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  no  reasonable  need 
of  them  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
social  conscience  of  Congress  that  It  prob- 
ably will  require  a  few  more  assassinations 
;f  famous  people  or  another  series  of  pitched 
battles  between  police  and  snipers  to  bring 
about  a  climate  in  which  individual  law- 
makers can  find  the  nerve  to  vote  what  most 
of  them  certainly  must   feel   right   now 

RepresenUitlve  Charles  A  Vunlk  iD-Ohlo) 
hinted  at  this  during  House  debate  on  the 
gun  bin.  'Like  everyone  else"  he  said.  "I  call 
for  law  and  order.  But  I  am  Just  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  some  of  my  colleagues  de- 
plore violence  and  call  for  law  and  order 
when  I  have  seen  them  go  through  non- 
record  votes  time  and  again  and  vote  for 
amendments  which  would  strike  down  ade- 
quate gun  control  laws  " 

It  s  the  old  story  of  deploring  a  bad  coadl- 
tion  but  not  having  the  fortitude  to  really 
do  anything  about  it. 

I  From  Newsday.  July  26.  19681 
Tme  O'  n   Control  Bilx 

The  House  of  Representatives,  after  a  long 
legislative  struggle,  has  passed  a  gun  control 
bill  that  IB  a  far  cry  from  the  strong  meas- 
ure needed  .n  America  today  But.  on  bal- 
ance, the  bill  represents,  at  least,  one  more 
step  toward  sanity  in  the  domestic  arms 
race 

The  House  action  shows  how  effective  an 
aroused  public  opinion  can  be  m  influencing 
the  Congress  A  year  ago.  this  admittedly 
weak  bin  would  not  have  passed  For  years, 
any  mea-sure  involving  federal  curbs  on  fire- 
arms has  been  the  target  of  vigorous  and 
successful  opposition  from  sportsmen  and 
members   ol    the   National   Rifle   Association. 

This  year.  It  was  only  the  public  outcry 
that  arose  after  the  a6sat.sinatluns  of  the  Rev 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  and  Sen  Robert 
Kennedy  that  pressed  the  Congress  into  ac- 
tion. The  new  House  bill  includes  a  ban  on 
the   Interstate   mail-order   stile   of    rifles   and 


shotguns  A  similar  bill  has  been  approved 
111  the  senate  Judiciary  C.mimlttef  When 
the  Senate  returns  from  lU*  recess  li>r  the 
national  political  conventions.  It  should  lose 
no  Ume  m  approving  the  bill. 

To  their  credit.  Long  Island's  Ave  con- 
gressmen voted  for  the  House  bill.  They  also 
voted  against  the  amendment  that  exempts 
long-gun  Hmmunilion  Irom  the  mail-order 
ban  and  in  favor  of  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  bill. 

Two  important  gun  control  regulations 
were  not  included  In  the  Hou.se  bill  "niese 
called  for  federal  registration  of  all  ilrearms 
and  federal  rules  making  state  llcen.slng  of 
gun  owners  mandatory  Effective  gun  control 
will  not  become  a  realliv  m  ibf  U  S  until 
The  Congress  passes  a  bill  containing  these 
provisions 

Rep  Emanuel  Celler  iD-BrookUni,  floor 
leader  !or  the  House  bill,  has  not  itiven  up 
the  tight  He  plan.s  to  hold  hearings  m  his 
Hoiise  Judiciary  Committee  on  tlu-se  two 
provisions  In  September  The  public  pres- 
sure for  etTectlve  nun  control  should  not 
be  relaxed  until  the.se  measures  are  written 
into  federal  law  Even  this  modest  bill  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  the  Congress  not 
been  tlmided  in  recent  weeks  with  more  than 
liMiO.oOO  pieces  ot  mall  demanding  stricter 
;;un  laws 

While  the  prohibition  of  mall-order  sales 
of  long-ktuns  IS  the  strongest  part  of  the  bill 
pa.ssed  bv  the  House,  there  are  other  worth- 
while portions  that  will  help  curb  the  .ibuse 
of  tlrearms  Tlie  bill  requires  mandiitorv 
prison  terms  for  those  convicted  of  commit- 
ting federal  felonies  while  using  a  «un.  It 
prohibits  the  siile  of  guns  to  fugitives,  fel- 
ons persons  under  indictment,  narcotics 
users  and  mental  defectives  and  It  requires 
the  licensing  of  dealers  in  firearms  and  am- 
munition 

This  House  action  Is  encouraging.  Joint 
action  bv  the  Senate  will  be  one  more  step 
toward  stricter  controls  over  guns  Tougher 
legislation  should  be  forthcoming.  We  hope 
no  new  Instances  or  murder  or  assassination 
will  be  needed  to  prod  Congress  into  action. 

! Prom  the  Ithaca  iNY.i  Journal. 

July  26.  19681 

\  Case  for  Gtn  Controls 

If  someone  reallv  wants  to  do  vou  In.  he 

wUl.   whether  or  not   he  can  lay   his  hands 

on  a  gun. 

This  statement,  frequently  expressed  these 
days  becau.'^e  of  the  debate  over  irtm  control 
laws,  is  plavislble  enough  If  .someone  reaUy 
wants  to  do  vou  in.  hell  find  a  wav 

A  Ux5k  at  actual  homicide  statistics,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  a  stibstantlal  i->ercentaKe 
of  homicides  result  from  attacks  tliat  were 
not   made  with  the  single-minded  Intent  to 

kill  ^ 

PranklUi  E.  Zlmnng.  iissistant  profeesor  o(f 
law  at  the  University  of  Chlcaco.  studied 
more  than  1.400  homicides  luid  '22.000  a*- 
saults  recorded  during  1965.  1066.  and  1967 
bv  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  His  find- 
ings show  that 

No  less  than  78  percent  of  .ill  killings,  as 
classified  bv  the  police,  resulted  from  qiuir- 
rels  bused  •-m  domestic  problems,  liquor, 
sex.  etc 

The  gtin  and  the  knife  were  Interchange- 
able weaptins  for  j>ersons  who  resorted  to 
violence    to    settle    personal    ruguments. 

Some  70  per  cent  of  .Ul  gtin  homicides 
resulted  from  a  .'ilngle  wound,  although  a 
"slngle-nainded  intent  to  kill"  should 
prompt  the  attacker  to  Insure  lUs  result  by 
muKiple  wounding 

Knife  attacks  resulted  In  more  multiple 
woundlngs  than  gun  attacks,  yet  there  were 
five  times  as  many  killings  by  gim  a*  by 
knife. 

Prof  Zlinntig  thus  concludes  that  the 
elimination  of  gtins  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  homicides 

Perhaps  we  can  never  solve  the  problem 
of  interpersoiial  violence  But  perhaps  we 
can  make  it  a  little  less  deadly' 
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[Prom  the  Denver  ,Colo.)  Post,  July  26.  1968] 

CONGRESS    DEAF    TO     Gt-N    CONTROL    CLAMOR 

At  times  Congress   reminds   «s  of  t^e  oM 

man    who   seemed    to    be    conveniently    deaf 

o    1  11    unplea.sant    conversations    but    never 

failed  to  hear  an  Invitation  to  have  a  drink 

even  if^ttered  in  .v  whisper  at  a  distance  of 

'MlsLsmatlons,  growing  rates  of  other 
,nned  crimes  .>nd  a  rising  din  of  gunfire  in 
;Tcuny  troubled  are.us  have  built  up  an 
unprecedented  dem.nd  throughout  the 
country  for  ctfclve  curbs  on  firearms  and 
ammunition.  wnrrts 

Indicative  of  that  demand  was  a  Harrts 
Poll  of  a  month  ago  which  showed  81  per 
f ;  t  ol  the  American  people  favor  a  law 
which  would  require   the  registration  of  all 

^^•nlls  being  an  election  year  in  which  con- 
gressmen are  ..upiHv.ed  to  have  their  ears  to 
fhe  grou.id.  one  might  cx^^ect  tha  popular 
lentiim-nt  .is  .trong  as  that  might  find  Us 
w.,v  into  appropriate  legislation. 

Instead  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
n.A"  i'ow  .shown  they  probably  won't  pass 
anything  but  a  watered-down  weapons  con- 
u  1  hill  at  this  -session.  Yet.  the  House  while 
unmoved  bv  public  opinion,  was  quick  to 
he  r  and  respond  to  the  desire  of  the  Nat lon- 
a  HI  '  Vs.sociation  the  chief  lobbyist  against 
gu  registration,  for  the  '^°n"nued  use  o 
free  government  guns  and  ammunition  for 
lis   larcet   practice  clubs. 

Numericanv  the  NRA  Is  but  a  whisper  as 
compared  with  the  millions  of  cltl^ns  who 
desire  adequate  gun  regulations  yet  its  In- 
fluence is  .so  great  on  Capitol  Hill  that  R*p^ 
Emanuel  Celler.  D-NY..  -^l^airman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  brieves  It 
should    be    investigated    as    an    'Insidious 

^"Z\-  believe  he  may  have  something  there. 
About  all  the  country  is  likely  to  get  in 
the  form  .,f  firearms  control  this  year  is  a 
ban  on  the  mail-order  sale  of  s^uns  and  a  ban 
on  mall-order  sale  of  ammunition  for  hand- 
guns It  would  be  a  delusion  to  hope  that 
fuch  a  mild  enactment  would  really  accom- 

P'otm  ownership  m  this  country  Is  increas- 
ing at  a  frightening  rate.  Last  year  more 
than  41,  m.nion  guns  were  sold,  a" /f  "^;-^^ 
of  132  percent  over  the  number  sold  as  re- 

Eve-v  day  in  -hi.^  country  more  than  50 
persoiis  die  of  gunshots.  In  1967  there  were 
7  700  pun  homicides.  11.000  gunshot  suicides 
and  2.800  .iccideiual  gunshot  deaths 

m  addition  to  those  who  were  killed.  100,- 
000  persons  were   injured  with  guns. 

Victims  of  .irmed  robberies  and  aggravat- 
ed  Issaults  With  firearms  totaled  126.000  last 

year  ,  !„„» 

Since  1900.  800.000  Americans  have  lost 
their  lives  through  homicides,  suicides  and 
accidents  and  that  is  more  lives  thr.n  have 
bee-i  expended  in  all  the  wars  m  our  history. 
The  st.alsttcs  will  grow  even  more  appall- 
ing under  the  pro;)osals  Congress  now  ap- 
pears to  favor.  AS  a  minimum  a  gun  re?is- 
tratlon  law  should  be  enacted.  Until  it  is.  U.c- 
arms  control  must  bo  cor.sldered  a  major 
Item  11.  the  nalion's  unfinished  business. 

I  From  the  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
July  26,  19681 


prohibited  a  month  ago.  This  Is  progress  of 
a  sort  in  view  of  the  historic  vncaum  of  any 
kind  of  general  gun  regulations.  But  it  Is  not 
a  serloifs  effort  to  restrict  the  widespread 
availability  of  weapons,  or  to  discourage  their 
misuse  by  making  guns  traceable  through 
registration  and  licensing  of  their  owners. 

In  fact,  the  House  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  any  such  thing.  It  went  '»«her  It 
happily  swallowed  a  proposal  by  an  nha 
mei^ber  to  exclude  from  its  bill  the  National 
Board  lor  Promotion  of  Rlfie  Practice,  a  mll- 
lan-mllltary  group  allied  with  the  NRA^  Rep- 
resentative celler  of  New  York  observed  that 
this  would  exempt  the  NRA  from  the  ma  - 
order  ban.  and  he  correctly  termed  the 
amendment  'dreadful  " 

The  House  acted  just  alter  an  eruption  of 
violence  In  Cleveland  that  left  10  dead,  1  - 
lustratlng  again  how  easy  it  Is  for  individuals 
to  collect  semi-automatic  weapons  and  to 
build  private  armories,  without  even  identi- 
fication. Registration  and  licensing  are  re- 
Qulred  to  permit  such  Identification,  and  sve 
think  the  senate  should  adopt  these  meas- 
ures, as  President  Johnson  has  urged 

It  makes  no  sense  to  contend,  as  the  NRA 
does,  that  registration  would  not  reduce  the 
ft^arms  toll.  Americans  are  dMn^  '-..i  .u    - 
fire  at  the  rate  of  one  every  half-hour.  The 
Jtistfce  Department  says    No  other  Western 
nat'on    comes    close    to    that    tragic    record^ 
and  it  is  hardly  coincidental  that  no  other 
western  nation  is  so  lacking  m  gun  controls. 
Evidently  the  House  bought  the  mvth  that 
guns  are  nearly   sacred   to   Americans.   Even 
Those  who  prize  weapons  so  much  '"'el^t Jio 
be   willing  to  register  their   ownership.   But 
the   record    of    gunfire    in    this   country    has 
become'  more  and  more  P-^--^^^; -"f„ 
more   will    it    take   to   persuade   Congress   to 
do  something  meaningful  about  it . 


Post. 


A  Weak  Gun  Bill 
The     firearms     control    bill    approved    by 
•he  Hooe  represents  only  the  slightest  ad- 
vance toward  a  civilized  concept  of  the  prop- 
er u.ses  and  regulations  for  guns. 

A  month  and  a  half  ago,  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy.  Con- 
g^ss  was  nearly  swamped  by  spontaneous 
appeals  for  serious  pun  controls.  Since  then 
'hr  well-organized  National  R^Ae  Associa- 
tion has  counterattacked  so  successfully  that 
It   seems  to  have  recaptured  the  House. 

Thus  the  House  added  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  the  handguns  whose  mall  order  sales  were 


1  From  the  Washington  iDC 
July  24.  19G8! 
Death    Marches    On 
The  United   States   Senate,   sometimes  re- 
ferT^  to  as  the  world'.,  greatest  deliberative 
\Z?  has  been  deliberating  for  quite   some 
i^^e  now  on  leei.^lati'.e  proposals  des  gned  to 
reduce  the  slau-hter  of  Americans  b,    i-un- 
fire    The  original  D-odd  '^Hl  which  sot, ght  .to 
more   'han   to  end    the   mail   order   tr,.ffic   in 
nrearms   was   introduced   not    long  .ater   tne 
:  sa'smatlon  of  President  John  F    Kennedy 
::bout    four    and    .    hUf   V^i^rs   ^g";^  ';^     !^ 
Senate  h.ts  not  vet  m-de  up  its  mm.l  ^'he-'- 
er  to  forbid  shipment  m  interstate  traffic  of 
carbines  like  th^  one  used  in  ^|-^t  a.^s^snia- 
tion   The  Tvdings  bill  nimed  at  the  re-istra 
on  of  "uns  and   the  licensine  of  itun  own- 
er, was  introduced  about  six  weeks  ago  not 
long  alter  the  assassination  of  senator  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy.  And  the  Administration  o  11 
similar   in  purpose,  was   mtroauced   abou     a 
month  aco.  But  the  .Sen..te  lias  not  yet  made 
up  us  mind  about  either  of  thein. 

It  is  not  as  though  a  cease-fire  had  been  ai^- 
ranged  during  all  this  deliberation.  The  Inll- 
,n-  -oes  right  on  while  the  .-enate  deab- 
eratet  ^ccordln..  to  fieures  recently  released 
bv  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  noes  on  at 
tneVate  of  one  c.eath  by  gunfire-  -here  m  the 
United  States— every  half  hour. 

Alter  a  while,  it  adds  up.  you  know^  We 
calculate  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
Tvdings  bill  about  2100  American.,  ha^e  lost 
^\,eir  lives-bv  homicide,  by  suicide,  by  ac- 
c^enilbecause  iruns  were  put  m  cninlnal 
or  irresponsible  hands.  Congress  can  do  soi^e- 
?hlng  about  thisi  it  can  cut  down  the  loss  of 
life  We  don't  want  the  Senate  to  act  hastUy. 
'of  courser  m  any  sort  of  emotion  or  panic 
or  hvsterla.  But  we  do  think  some  sense  of 
emergency  might  be  in  order. 


tlonal   trafllc   in  firearms   that  contliiues  to 
produce  tragedy  and  shock  almost  dally. 

While  the  bill  was  being  debated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  opposed  by 
some  of  those  crying  loudest  lor  law  and 
order,  black  militants  m  Cleveland  were  able 
to  open  fire  on  police  with  military  rifles, 
carbines  and  a  machlnegun. 

In  Tennessee,  federal  authorities  have  been 
able  to  turn  up  only  three  of  100  "i^pitfire 
45  caliber  rifles  sold  here  by  mail.  The  weap- 
ons can  be  turned  into  submachine  guns 
with  a  little  tinkering.  The  public  can  only 
hope    the    other    97    are   controlled    by    sane 

Tlie  gun  control  bill  passed  by  the  House 
mav  end  some  of  this  traffic.  Init  enough 
loopholes  have  been  punched  in  the  legisla- 
tion to  make  it  questionable. 

BV  overwhelming  votes,  the  House  rejected 
President  Johnson's  prop<3sals  for  registrntlon 
of  guns  or  the  licensing  of  gun  wners.  The 
key  provision  left  prohibits  mall  order  siUes 
of  ■rifles  shoteuns  and  o.-ndgun  .ammunition. 
An  earlier  bill  outlawed  mall  sales  of  hand- 

^'one  of  the  exemptions  Provides  .>ppar- 
entlv  that  anyone  who  styles  him.self  a  col- 
lector of  relics  and  curios  can  continue  to 
order  guns  through  the  mail.  In  -dditlom 
anyone  can  contintie  to  order  shotgun  and 
rifle  ..mmunitlon  by  mail. 

A  senate  committee  has  cleared  a  .^im liar 
bill  which  is  now  headed  for  a  vote  on  the 
floo-  The  senate  seems  .somewhat  more  in 
favor  of  stronger  controls  and  may  be  ab  e 
to  hill  some  of  the  Hou.se  amendmen  s.  But 
the  National  Rifle  Association  again  h..s  Its 
ollowers  m  full  cry,  and  the  bl  1  mav^end 
up  Simply  prohibiting  some  P^^Pllf["'!i  "'^^ 
dering  "uns  through  the  post  office.  Or  it 
could  end  up  in  a  cubbyhole. 

There  Is  cleiirlv  room  lor  state  action  in 
the  field.  But  the  nation's  governors,  meet- 
ml  in  Cincinnati,  left  little  hope  of  mat  rus 
thev  passed  a  noncommittal  resolution  on 
ire'stfb^ct.  And  one  problem  ^  a  cooc  m^ny 
states,  including  Tennessee,  is  that  existing 
laws  are  not  enforced.  .v,i,er 

While  congressional  action  inay  be  a  oilter 
me    ~tep   for.v.ard.    the    leality    remains   that 
tlie  deranged  and  the  criminal  still  have  wide 
avenues  open  to  the  s^un  market. 


I  From   the    Nashville   Tennessean.    July   26. 
'  19681 

A    Faltering    Step    on    GtTNS 
congress  has  finally  begun  to  move  ^oward 
enactment  of  a  bill  to  curb  somewhat  a  na- 


iFrom  -he  Des  Moines  ilowai   Register. 
July  25.  I968I 

FirE.'.RMS    AND    VlOMNT    ("HlME 

considerable  off-target  criticism  '^ J^^jng 
iired  at  the  firearms  control  1^^*  now  pending 
lu  congress.  Critics  a.ssert  that  o  ^•^f3_3^ 
,eriou.s  crimes  committed  in  the  United 
St.tes  m  1966.  only  3.4  per  cent  involved 
■•^rearms.  However,  most  of  these  crimes  were 
iyirglanes.  larcenies  and  auto  tl^e^t^-  f^^^! 
ar^.  v^ere  used  in  59.3  per  cent  of  the  0.920 
h^lcutes.  18.8  per  cent  of  the  231.000  ag- 
gra^lted  assatilts  and  38.9  per  cent  of  the 
153  420  robberies.  .,„„„ 

Critici.sm  also  :s  peppered  at  a  comparison 
m^de  bv  senator  Joseph  Ty dings  (Dem 
Md  between  ^t.tes  with  strong  and  weak 
efn  control  laws.  The  states  with  strong 
laws  had  lower  homicide  rat^s  committed  by 
cvns  and  lower  overall  murder  rates.  Tlie 
critics  say  other  states  could  be  chosen  to 
blur  this  conclusion. 

we  believe  a  comparison  of  state  gun  a^.s 
and  state  crime  rates  supports  the  T^ dings 
conclusion.  The  FBI  statistical  summary  for 
1966  shows  the  South  had  8^9  honilcides  per 
100.000  population,  compared  with  a  U  b.  ng 
ure  of  5  G.  a  rate  for  the  Northeast  of  3^6. 
North  central,  4.4i  and  West.  4-3.  The  South- 
ern States  generally  have  weak  gun  la^s 
which  are  casually  enforced. 

There  itre  states,  such  as  lowa^  with  rela- 
tiyelv  weak  firearms  laws  which  still  have 
ou  homicide  rates.  Iowa's  rate  for  instance^ 
is  1  6  per  lOO.OOO-^ne  of  the  lowest  in  the 
nation  But  this  merely  shows  that  g^n  laws 
aren-t  the  sole  determiner  of  a  states  homi- 
cide rate. 
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FBI  DiTfc'MT  J  Edgur  Hoover,  InterprptJng 
these  data  said  The  pnsy  accemlblllty  at 
ftrearmA  and  t,ne  lethal  nature  of  the  gun 
ire  clearly  .ipparent  In  these  murder  fl^irea  " 
He  exp.alneil  one  of  the  reasons  .'or  this 
When  issaults  by  type  r>f  weapon  use  e%- 
amlned  a,  span  proves  seven  tlmea  rrsivre  clead;y 
th.in  All  other  weapons  con:ibined  " 

No  one  argues  that  arm  gun  ooatroU  will 
eliminate  all  gun  crimes  Other  factors  are 
lnvolv«l — poverty,  population  density,  the 
level  of  law  enforcement  and  public  atti- 
tudes 

Wh.it  we  d)  =»rgue  is  thut  anf  important 
factor  in  the  level  of  gun  violence  Is  the  laws 
whirh  atTerr  the  ease  with  which  criminals 
and  unstable  persons  can  obtain  guns 

In  addition  gun  registration  and  control 
give  law  enfurcement  offlcens  a  valuable  addi- 
tional weapon  .igainst  crime  Former  New 
York  Police  Commissioner  Michael  J  Mir- 
phv  has  pointed  to  the  .Hlmple  fact  that  we 
are  .ible  to  make  arrests  for  the  illegal  pos- 
session of  pistijls  and  revolvers  before  the 
possessor  has  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mit a  ;rlme  of  violence  We  have  been 
able  U3  prevent  many  crline«  of  violence  by 
such  arrests  ' 

Irtom  the  Sacramento  i  Calif  i  Bee. 

Julv  IJ    19681 
Gun  Spe.^K-s  Anew  for  Its  Conthol 

Vicious  wholesale  killers  with  guns  con- 
tinue to  make  monkeys  out  of  the  National 
Rifle  .Association  and  its  agitated  lobby 
ag;i.nst  sane  gun-control  laws. 

The  l.-itest  incident  occurred  In  the  Bronx 
borough  of  New  York  City  where  a  man  with 
a  completely  automated  gun  senselessly 
killed  three  persons  .^nd  wounded  a  fourth. 

This  wanton  slaying  took  place  Just  a  week 
after  another  maniacal  gunman  In  New  York 
City's  Central  Park  killed  a  young  woman 
and  injured  *hree  men  It  was  that  burst  of 
gunflre  which  led  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son 'o  rer.ew  his  plea  to  Congress  to  puss  .i 
bill  requiring  the  registration  of  all  guns  and 
the  llcenslrg  of  all  gun  owners. 

As   the   President  said   many  deaths   ago 

•What  In  the  name  of  conscience  will  It 
take  to  obtain  proper  gun  controls''" 

The  NR.A  mav  say  now  that  no  law  could 
have  avertec'  this  latest  tragedy  In  New  York. 
That  has  been  Its  answer  to  almost  every  gun 
murder 

But  why  in  heaven's  name  does  the  NRA 
object  to  allowing  the  nation  to  And  out  if 
proper  gun-control  laws  will  not  have  some 
value  In  checking  crime ^  This  gun-flooded 
country  repeatedly  finds  Its  citizenry  killed 
by  mad  killers  and  the  NR.\  constantlv 
issumes  the  absurd  position  that  making  It 
more  diSlcult  for  crUninals  and  the  sick  to 
obtain  guns  would  have  no  effect  m  check- 
ing this  slaughter 

Over  and  over  again  the  NRA  and  its  dupes 
have  parrotted  the  contention  gun  control 
will  lead  to  the  confiscation  of  all  guns.  This 
is  one  of  the  NRA  s  m^st  mane  arguments. 

Has  regulation  of  business  led  to  confisca- 
tion of  business''  Paipubly  not  The  capitalist 
system  has  been  given  a  new  security  by 
regulation  Nor  has  licensing  of  dogs  led  to 
their  confiscation  Nor  has  licensing  of  mar- 
riage led  to  the  establishment  of  a  huge 
concubinage 

It  is  way  past  time  to  reject  the  arguments 
of  the  NRA  and  bring  gun-control  laws 
abreast  of  the  twentieth  century 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  19,  1968] 
Drop  Those  Gr.ss 
Congress  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  healt.h  and  sanity  of  the  .American 
people  in  this  tense,  troubled  season  by  en- 
acting a  comprehensiie  gun  control  law  The 
t.hreat  of  violence  hangs  like  a  heavy  pall 
over  t-he  nation  The  next  outbreak  could 
oome  anv-where  and  at  .iny  time  from  a 
political  terrorist,  a  suddenly  angered  crowd 


on   a  street   comer,   or   the   quiet   man    next 
door  gone  berserk 

The  threat  Ls  real  and  terrifying  btv-ause 
in  the  United  State*  the  nithieas,  the  an- 
gry and  the  mentally  sick  and  it  so  easy 
to  get  their  hands  on  gtins  No  .ither  <id- 
vanced  industrial  society  m  the  rest  of  the 
world  permiu  such  easv  ncceas  t<>  deadly 
weapons  Americans  suffer  the  consequences 
of  their  laxness  .As  former  Justice  .Arthur 
Goldberg  pointed  out  yesterday  m  .mnounc- 
mg  the  formation  of  the  New  York  State 
Emergency  C<5mmlttee  for  Cnin  Control,  an 
-AmTican  is  killed  or  wounded  by  gunflre 
an  average  of  every  two  minutes  of  every 
day 

rongress  can  cut  down  this  carnage  The 
House  of  Representatives  is  scheduled  to 
vote  today  on  a  bill  to  ban  the  interstate 
mall  order  sale  or  rifles  and  shotguns,  a 
ciimpanlon  measure  to  the  ban  enacted  earl- 
ier on  the  interstate  sale  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers This  meaaure  is  all  right  so  far  <v8  it 
goes,  btit  It  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough 

It  la  imperative  that  Congress  .ippr  ve  the 
bipartisan  .amendments  sponsored  bv  Rep- 
resentatives .VcClory  of  Illinois  and  Bing- 
ham of  New  York  to  require  the  registration 
of  every  gun  and  Uie  licensing  of  every  gun 
owner  with  the  pi;llce  The  prattle  about 
"hardships  "  for  sportsmen  is  silly  Gun  regis- 
tration would  be  no  more  of  a  hardship  than 
It  Is  walking  to  the  post  office  to  buy  stamps 
or  applying  t<i  the  State  Department  for  a 
passport 

Let  no  Congressman  think  that  he  will 
have  done  his  duty  by  voting  for  a  mall 
order  ban  on  rifles  luid  shotguns  This  issue 
IS  not  going  to  go  away  until  registration 
and  licensing  are  required  by  law 

I  Prom  the  Des  Moines   ilowat    Register. 

July   16.   19681 

Facts  on  Gun  Control 

Opponents  of  gun  control  legislation  con- 
tinue to  repeat  by  vote  the  assertion  that 
licensing  and  registration  of  firearms  would 
not  lessen  violence  To  our  knowlpdge.  they 
have  presented  no  evidence  supp<jrting  this 
view 

The  opposite  conclusion — that  gun  con- 
trols would  limit  violence — does  have  ample 
supporting  dcK-umentatlon  Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs  i  Dem  Md  i.  the  sponsor  of  a  stiff 
arearms  control  bill,  cites  some  of  this  evi- 
dence in  the  Congressional   Record 

He  compares  the  percentage  of  murders 
committed  with  guns  :vnd  the  homicide  rates 
of  states  with  relatively  strong  gun  laws  and 
those  with  weak  laws  or  none  The  study 
covers  the  four  years.  1962-66 
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Since  I960,  firearms  have  been  'he  weapons 
used  in  322  i96  per  cent  i  of  .j:j5  murders  of 
police  officers  Some  S3  officers  were  killed  In 
the  northeastern  states.  60  in  western  states. 
71  in  north  central  states  and  IS\  In  southern 
states.  The  northeast  has  the  most  stringent 
gun  control  laws  The  weakest  laws  are  in 
southern  states. 


During  the  three  years  iyfi4  1966  a.sRault8 
with  a  gun  increased  (6  per  cent  Quii.s  were 
i.sed  in  117  per  cent  ol  the  aggravated  a-s- 
saults  committed  m  iuirthea.stern  states.  18  5 
per  cent  In  western  .states.  19  2  per  cent  In 
north  central  states,  and  23  5  per  cent  in 
scuthern  stales 

The  evidence  is  even  more  overwhelming 
when  the  U  S  experience  is  compared  with 
that  of  other  Industrialized  cuuniries 

Britain  has  rigid  gun  controls,  including 
the  roqulrlng  of  a  certsncale  from  local  police 
be! ore  a  long  gun  can  be  purcha,'<ed  In  a 
recent  three-year  period  lii  England  and 
Wales.  400.000  criminals  were  arrested  and 
only  150  were  carrvmg  guns  Guns  are  used 
in  only  10  per  cent  of  the  homicides  m  Eng- 
land; 60  per  cent  In  the  I"  -"^  Tlie  annual 
gun  homicide  rate  m  the  U  S  Is  2  7  per 
100  000;  in  England  it  Is  0  05 

The  gun  murder  rate  in  the  United  States 
is  Ave  times  the  rate  of  Australia.  10  times 
the  rate  of  Belgium,  five  times  the  rate  of 
Canada,  20  times  the  rate  of  Denmark,  54 
times  the  rate  of  Great  Britain,  23  times  the 
rate  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  67 
times  the  rate  of  Japan  and  90  times  the 
rate  "f  'he  Netherlands  All  these  nations 
have  firearms  control  laws 

Those  who  sav  -here  is  no  evidence  that 
gun  control  legislation  would  lessen  violence 
are  unwilling  to  look  :it  the  evidence.  Their 
minds  .ire  made  up  They  don't  want  to  be 
confused  bv  the  facts. 

IZAAK  Walton  Leacct 

The  Izaak  Walton  League,  an  orcanlza- 
tlon  of  spor'smen  with  more  than  10  000  Iowa 
members,  the  largest  membership  of  any 
state,  m  Us  annual  coinentlon  in  Denver  last 
week,  passed  a  resolution  repeating  its  stub- 
born opposition  to  anv  e'fort  to  require  the 
general  registration  of   ttrearms  " 

The  League  said  it  would  support  efforts 
to  prevent  ttun  po.ssesslon  by  telons  and 
menially  incompetent  persons,  .md  It  ad- 
vocated state  laws  establishing  penalties  for 
use  of  firearms  m  commission  of  .i  <'rime  But 
registration,  most  police  authorities  agree.  Is 
essential  to  such  purposes 

Wildlife  protective  organizations  receive 
a  share  of  federal  vxclse  taxes  on  guns  ,ind 
ammunition  and  state  hunting  license  fees 
lor  their  conservation  wcprk  This  may  in- 
fluence the  League  in  Us  antl-gun-control 
posture,  but  it  should  not  Even  the  noble 
cause  of  conservation,  m  support  of  which 
we  take  a  backseat  to  ni.>body  does  not  justify 
promoting  the  unlimited  sale  oi  guns  .md 
ammunition  Besides,  earmarked  taxes  and 
license  fees  are  not  the  only  or  the  best  way 
to  anance  con.servatlon 

The  main  argument  of  the  Leasrue.  hc^w- 
ever.  has  been  to  parrot  the  mischievous 
claim  of  the  National  Rltle  As.soclat!on  whicli 
misinterprets  the  constitutional  rieht  to 
bear  arms   ' 

We  have  often  expressed  "ur  admiration 
for  the  conservation  activities  of  -he  Izaak 
Walton  League.  But  we  find  Us  blind  resist- 
ance to  gun  control  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest  It  is  also  contrary  "o  the  special 
interest  of  sportsmen,  who  have  the  most  to 
gain  from  -he  responsible  reeulatlon  of  fire- 
arms and  'he  most  to  lose  from  public  antrer 
at  groups  which  resist  the  overwhelming 
public  demand  for  hrearms  control 

IFYom  the  Philadelphia   i  Pa  i   Sunday  Bulle- 
tin, July  28,  1968) 
SHOT  FtrtL  OF  Holes 

When  Rep  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  threw  !n  the 
towel  early  this  month  on  itun  recl.^tratlon 
m  order  'o  preserve  the  ban  on  mail  order 
guns  the  assumption  wa.s  that  it  least  this 
pnwlslon  would  come  through  strong 

It  Is  a  doleful  commentary  on  Congress 
that  this  expectation  now  .seenxs  unlikely  to 
be  realized  And  the  nation  s  governors,  meet- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  contributed  little  in  the 
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way  of  support  by  passing  a  resolution  caJl- 
mg  only  for    "appropriate  legislation  within 

'""riie'prunarv  responsibility,  however,  rests 
...U  congress' and  U^e  House  and  the  Senat* 
Judiciary  Committee  have  now  approved 
b  lis  dta^^lng  with  mall  order  rlfies.  shotguns 
"lid  ..mmunulon  but  with  major  weaknesses 

■"uo'th"blll6,  for  instance,  have  been  amended 
.„,  ..now  anyone  registering  as  a  collector 
•hrou^h  purchiise  of  u  $10  license,  to  buy  and 
se  1  .nms  by  mall  ..cro.-^  state  lines.  The  Sen- 
;af  committee  bill  grants  the  tame  privilege 
.a  the  same  price  icr    dealers'  to  buy  guns 

"■uoUi  bills  ..Lso  maJce  an  exception  In  their 
bans  on  interstate  sales  of  ammunition  for 
.shotgun  and  rifle  ammunlUon  And  the 
Hou-se  bill  even  ivdds  a  icwphole  for  ,22  cali- 
ber rlmlire  pistol  bullets- the  kind  that 
killed  Sen    Robert  Kennedy. 

it  is  little  wonder  that  the  gun  lobby  feels 
it  -can  live  ■  with  the  bills.  But  il  makes  all 
the  more  tellini:  tlie  comment  of  Bep.  VaniK 
uf  Ohio  who  said 

■I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  some  of 
mv  colleagues  deplore  violence  and  call  for 
law-  and  order  wnen  I  have  seen  them  go 
'hrough  teller  inonrecord)  votes  time  and 
\^aln  and  vote  ft«-  amendments  which  would 
strike  down  adequate  gun  control  laws. 

The  mall-order  sale  of  handguns— pistols 
md  revolvers— was  restricted  In  an  omnibus 
crimes  act  enacted  earlier  by  Congress  and 
sit'ned  by  President  Johnson.  Thus,  there 
•Kas  been  coneresslojial  action  to  halt  the 
open  and  easy  flow  of  weapons. 

But  surveys  show  that  the  American  peo- 
•):e  wanted  more  than  such  restrictions.  New 
Jersey's  Senator  Case  reported  that  he  alone 
received  80.000  communtcattons,  most  oi 
•hem  demanding  far  stlffer  controls. 

P.nal  action  on  the  legislation  has  been 
put  off  by  the  Senate  until  September.  It 
may  l>e  that  the  Senate  will  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  pleas  of  the  general  public.  But, 
iS  Attorney  General  Clark  said,  those  against 
strojiger  gun  controls  have  been  the  more 
vocal.  

iProm  the  Baltimore  iMd.i   News  American, 
July  25.   19681 
.A  Hoodlum's  Gun 
Eighteen-year-old  James  O.  Severe  went  to 
work   this  summer   at   a  Baltimore   County 
service  station  in  order  to  earn  money  for 
his  tuition  at  Loyola  College  next  September, 
Now  young  Severe  Is  dead.  He  died  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  never  regaining  conscious- 
ness after  receiving  a  holdup  man's  bullet 
m  the  head. 

So  a  promising  youngster  has  been  cut 
down  by  a  hoodlum's  gun  once  again — a 
tragic,  wasteful  loss  of  life. 

We  wonder  how  many  such  killings  we 
must  endure  before  our  political  leaders  at 
the  state  and  national  level  are  impelled  to 
'ake  simple,  elementary  precautions  against 
this  type  of  gunplay  and  institute  stringent 
controls  on  the  sale  and  possession  of 
hrearms. 


white  mayor,  but  the  first  Negro  to  be  elected 
may^r  of  a  major  U,S.  city,  who  reluctantly 
was  forced  to  agree  that  the  early  presence  of 
National  Guardsmen,  later  withdrawn,  was 
requlredln  the  violence-torn  area 

And  It  was  as  a  responsible  official  that 
Mayor  Stokes  addressed  the  citi/ens  cl  Cleve- 
land, sought  their  coDperatlon  to  bring  this 
terrible  night  to  an  end."  and  "^'•''^■■;^f"l'> 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  permit  this  kind 
of  lawlessness  and  violence  to  po  unchecked 
in  this  community." 

Responsible  and  determined  official  action 
at  all  levels  of  government  in  .America  s 
needed  to  cope  with  the  violence  that  blight^ 
our  society,  whoever  is  involved  in  It  .md 
especially  when  It  is  made  more  deadly  by 
the  use  of  firearms  in  fanatic,  criminal,  and 
irresponsible  hands 

But  as  gunfire  rang  out  on  Cleveland  s 
streets,  the  U.S.  House  "^ ^^^^'^^^''}^"'^',^,^^ 
responsive  to  the  trun  lobby,  was  shooting 
down  efforts  at  tough  control   legislation. 


From  the  Philadelphia  iPa.)   Bulletin.  July 
25.19681 
As  SHOTS  Rang  Out  in  Cleveland 
The    new   outbreak    of    racial   disorder    in 
Cleveland,    -s^hich    began    with    a    group    of 
Negroes  armed  with  carbines  and  automatic 
weapons  opening  lire  on  a  police  cruiser,  con- 
veys   on    its    face    a    sinister    Impression    of 
planned  violence. 

This   is   heightened   by   the   statement   of 
Mayor    Carl    B     Stokes    that    "a    definable 
croup"  Is  involved  and  by  statements  police 
attributed    to    a    black    nationalist    leader 
arrested 

If  planned,  this  outbreak  would  further 
stress  the  irreconcilable  nature,  the  destruc- 
tive and  anarchistic  bent  of  extremist  ele- 
ments, as  hostile  to  Negroes  In  positions  of 
political  authority  as  to  whites.  It  was  not  a 


IFrom   the  Salt  Lake    lUtah)    Tribune,  July 
22,  19681 

HOUSE    GfN    "CONTROI."    Is    No    SoLfTION 

Congress  Is  still  toying  with  effective  ;:un 
control  legislation.  The  House,  m  it^  latest 
floor  action  on  the  subject,  sliced  registra- 
tion away  from  a  pending  bill,  then  threw 
out  a  crumb  In  the  form  of  mandatory  Jail 
terms  for  federal  crimes  committed  with  lire- 
arms  This  indifference  to  nationwide  sup- 
port of  more  gun  control  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  prevail. 

While  public  opinion  polls  and  prominent 
spokesmen  for  long  established  humanuar- 
Ian  causes  unanimously  favor  strong  laws  to 
curb  promiscuous  cun-handllng.  congres- 
sional reaction  has  been  arpumenlative  and 
half-hearted. 

until  the  latest  control  efforts,  .aroused  by 
the  assassination  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, congress  this  year  did  no  more  than 
ban  mall  order  sales  ol  guns,  lar  f^^^^'^'' 
requested  by  the  John;<on  Administration 

But  while  the  murder  of  another  pubac 
leader  focused  new  attention  on  widespread 
misuse  of  firearms  m  the  United  States  and 
prompted  reintroductlon  of  control  propos- 
als   results  so  far  have  been  Inadequate. 

Federal  gun  registration  would  have  stand- 
ardized countrywide  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing and  keeping  dangerous  weapons.  It  wou.a 
have  replaced  the  varying  and  often  non- 
existent state  laws  and  Increased  law  offi- 
cers' ability  to  keep  euns  away  from  peop  e 
who  should  not  own  them.  It  ^vould  no.  el  m- 
inate  crimes  committed  with  guns,  but  it 
would  be  a  big  stride  m  the  right  direction 

Bv  defeating  registration,  the  House  has 
again  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  the  message  ol 
rising  violence.  Making  federal  felonies  com- 
mitted while  armed  punishable  by  a  manda- 
torv  prison  sentence  is  not  an  advance  It  is 
a  hollow  grandstand  play.  Federal  felonies 
are  relatively  few  and  the  number  perpe- 
trated with  guns  annually  is  only  a  lew 
thousand.  State  felonies  inyolvlng  puns  total 
about  one  million  cases  a  year. 

The  basic  issue  is  keeping  nrearms  away 
from  unstable.  Immature,  unreliable  or  uii- 
trained  persons,  A  better  screening  cievlce  is 
necessary.  The  House  has  unv^nsely  ru  ed 
against  "federal  registration  as  part  o.  tne 
screening  procedure.  And  it  did  so  by  stich  a 
margin  as  to  discourage  Senate  action  to 
restore  registration. 

Still  be"fore  the  House  are  provisions  for 
banning  rifle,  shotgun  and  ammunition  sales 
bv  mall  order.  These  restrictions  have  even 
more  public  support  than  registration  and 
onlv  an  attitude  bordering  on  arrogant  de- 
fiance v?ould  lead  congressmen  to  vote  no 
once  again. 

If  senseless  gunshot  killings  and  property 
destruction  caused  dally  by  deranged  and 
irresponsible  people  is  to  be  curtailed,  e  ected 
leaders  must  respond  with  the  kind  of  pro- 
tective legislation  that  Is  obviously  needed. 


From  the  Washington   (DC  )    Post,  July  22, 

19681 

Gun  Registration 

Reglstr.itlon  of  firearms  Is  the  indispen- 
.;,ble  device  lor  imposing  res!K,nsitaillty  on 
the  possessors  of  these  lethal  weapons.  Since 
the  House  of  Repre.sentatlves  on  Friday  re- 
lectpd  this  device,  there  is  now  no  more  than 
^-i  Valnt  hope  the  Senate  ^ylU  adopt  It  betore 
the  close  oi  the  90th  Congress  and  m"»^«^  its 
wisdom  prev.ul  when  the  gun  control  bill 
,"es  to  conference  Yet  the  ca.se  Jor  regis- 
tration IS  a  compelling  one  and,  as  the  Gallup 
^1  bus  demonstrated  m  repeated  -'l«Pl>"f 
of  the  .Americ.m  public,  tour  out  oi  h^e  citi- 
zens see  it  ...'  .1  protection  of  their  safety, 
not  as  a   limitation  of  their  I'herty. 

Registration  would  imi)ose  a  hardship  only 
on  uersons  with  a  record  of  criminal  con- 
""1^0"'"  mental  illness,  of  drug  ..ddiction 
or  01  alcoholism  It  w-o«ld  me,.n  that  such 
persons  would  find  it  very  difficult-  n  a 
'violation  of  law  subject  to  .^evere  Pen^l^N- 
to  purchase  or  po.ssess  hrearms.  I.s  »  ''^  b«d^ 
It  would  me.m  that  no  one  could  1"^'^"11> 
sell  or  give  ;>  firearm^  10  such  persons.  Does 
tli.Ht  seem  uiire.isonable'' 

A  system  of  compulsory  Federal  registra- 
tion of  all  nrearms  would  mean.  .,s  Attorney 
General  CUrk  told  a  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee not  long  ago,  that  ■-'thonties  in 
every  part  ol  the  country  wouid  be  .>ble  to 
trace  the  ownership  of  a  registered  gun  in  a 
matter  of  seconds."  Thus,  it  would  serve  as 
uf  effective  means  of  tracing  "'"--^in^^ 
used  guns  !or  the  commission  of  their  crimes. 
Moreover,  no  one  could  legally  purchr.se  ani- 

mimltion  for  a  gun  that  --V;":,^,^^  r^'he 
This  would  interfere  very  serlousU  ^^-^^J^]  ;^]\ 
use  of  guns  lor  criminal  purpo.ses.  But  it 
would  not  interfere  in  any  ^yay  with  the  use 
of  guns  lor  hunting  or  target  '^i^^^'"^  f> 
responsible,  l..w-abldlng  citizens  ^^'h"  ^^  ^- 
,e-cd  them  m  the  same  simple,  stralght- 
' Vrw  ird  way  they  register  their  .automobiles 

"^s:n:t;*^nontv  Leader  Mike  M,mshe,d^ 
•vho  Tmes  irom  the  wide  o()en  sp.aces  of 
Montana  where  hunting  is  ;m  almost  uni- 
versa  pastime,  lelt  impelled  some  time  ago 
,n   his  own   reflective,   conscientious,   w.,>    to 

;xDress  nupport  lor  a  "'^^^'V /'^.'^'"rM  ms'- 
•ration  law,  A  tragic  incident  led  ben    M.^.is 
fieTd    to   this   decision,    unpopular   no   doub 
with    -uany    of    his    constituents^-the    .at.ti 
si  ootl    e    i  ere    m    the   Distrlcr    of   Columbia 
f^T^olmg  M.ri'.e  from  Mom;ma   Sen    Mans- 
field's   preference    for    the    Tydmgs    b.ll   o.er 
fhe    Administration   bill   :s  a  principled   one. 
T   P  T°mngs  bill  would  impo.=e  Feder..l  reg.s- 
r'''.on  onlv  after  the  states  themselves  were 
."folded   an   onportunitv   to  -quire  nrearms 
registration.    For    our   own    part,    we    have   a 
nrelerence   for  the  direct  Federal   control  as 
more    Ukely    to    prove    effective     But    by    one 
route  or  the  othe'r,  control  over  f-earms  tnust 
be    achieved-ior    the    public    safety    and    in 
conformity  with  the  popular  will. 


PEOPLE  ARE  INDIVIDUALS 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
nf'  the  dL'^tinsuished  Senator  from 
Wvomins  ^  Mr,  Hansen!,  who  is  neces- 
sariK-  absent  today,  I  a,.k  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him  and  a 
peech  deUvered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr,  HatfieldI  to  the  American 
Advertising  Federation  be  printed  in  the 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Statement  ey  Senator  Hansen 

Oregon's  distinguished  junior  Senator 
MARK  O  Hatfield,  presented  an  important 
address  recently  to  the  .American  Advertising 
Federation  meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg 

His  speech  spelled  out  the  opportunity  and 
challenge  that  is  ours  to  help  people  as  indl- 
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vlduals — and  to  recognize  peoples  needa  a« 

fellow  human  beings-  rather  than  always  to 
view  them  -ts  part  of  some  impersonal  group 

The  observ.iuoris  Senator  Hatfitld  made 
in  the  speet  h  carry  the  ring  of  truth  ind 
m^ke  a  strong  case  for  reaching  out  to  others 
as  interested  individuals  m  the  monumentai 
effort  which  will  be  ours  In  the  coming  dec- 
ade that  he  refers  to  as  the  social  recon- 
struction of  our  country  '  If  this  cannot  be 
accomplished,  we  will  reap  a  bitter  harvest 
for  our  disinterest  and   lack  of  courage 

Senator  Hatheld  s  ihuughta  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  I  commend  the  speech  to 
Senators  and  to  others  who  are  concerned 
about  the  needs  and  the  identity  A  our 
people : 

"AOORESS  BT  SENATOR  MARK  •>  HATFIELD  AT  THE 
AMERICAN  \DVrRTISlNO  ^EDCR.^^ION,  PORT- 
LAND. ORXG  .  JULY  a.    1986 

■Several  weeks  ago  L  W  Bill'  Lane  wrote 
me  a  letter  outlinlnn;  what  he  hoped  I  would 
talk  about  today  He  suggested  that  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  opportunities  and  in- 
spirational chaUengeB  in  the  years  ahead  for 
resp<Tasible   businesses   and   their   leaders ' 

I  have  decided  to  narrow  my  topl^  some- 
what I  have  decided  not  to  talk  to  you  as 
buslnc&imen  and  leaders  These  are  labels 
Lh.it  waly  Identify  you  as  a  group,  that  de- 
Si-r'.be  your  professional  circumstances  In- 
stead I  want  to  go  beyond  the  labels  and 
uillc  to  you  as  people,  as  men  and  women 
of  unusual  talent. 

•This  business  of  labels  Is  frankly  dan- 
gerous. The  moment  you  apply  one  to  another 
human  being  and  regard  him  as  merely  be- 
longing to  a  larger  group  you  have  deper- 
sonalized him  You  no  longer  address  your- 
self to  his  char.ictertstlcs  and  needs  as  an 
Individual  but  to  the  very  broad  character- 
istics and  needs  of  the  ^oup  you  have  placed 
him  m.  Communication  and  empathy  are 
often  choked  off  in  the  process  and.  as  they 
are.  suspicU)n  and  hostility  are  heightened. 

•We  have  seen  this  cycle  in  operation  in 
several  areas  of  our  national  life  The  more 
we  have  underscored  the  differences  between 
poor  .ind  rich,  between  black  and  white,  be- 
tween those  over  thirty  and  under  thirty, 
and  the  mure  we  have  polarized  Americans 
into  opposing  groups  the  more  difficult  it  has 
become  tc  communicate  with  each  other 
Each  side  addresses  the  other  on  the  basis 
uf  Its  own  lllusorv  stereotypes  The  inevita- 
ble misunderstandings  breed  greater  tension 
and  hostility. 

If  we  are  to  ease  the  disparity  between 
rich  and  pcH.>r.  If  we  are  to  unite  black  and 
white  Americans.  If  we  are  to  reconcile  the 
young  and  old  we  are  going  to  have  to  dis- 
card these  labe:s  We  are  going  to  have  to 
start  helping  people  as  individuals  with  indi- 
vidual problems  rather  than  as  idenucal 
members  of  some  sociological   group 

■'The  poor,  black,  and  young  have  been 
trying  to  tell  us  this  A  very  popul.vr  but- 
ton among  students  today  Is  one  that  reads 
'I  am  a  person  Please  do  not  fold,  staple,  or 
multilite  ■  During  the  garbage  strike  demon- 
strations in  Memphis  earlier  this  year,  hun- 
dreds of  bl  lok  workers  carried  placards  re.id- 
mg  slmplv  'I  am  a  man  •  Negroes  are  people 
Hrst  and  bl.tck  second.  The  economically 
deprived  are  prople  first  and  poor  sec- 
ond. Students  are  mdniduats  first  and  young 
second  If  we  want  to  help  these  currently 
alienated  people  we  must  remember  this. 
When  our  assistance  to  another  person  Is 
motivated  by  our  dlflerent  colored  skins  or 
different  level  of  affluence,  we  are  patronizing 
him  We  are  acting  out  of  pity  for  his  cir- 
cumstance^  rather  than  out  of  compassion 
for   his   needs   as   a   fellow   human   being. 

Government  programs  very  often  fall 
short  of  their  objectives  because  they  are 
designed  to  meet  the  characteristics  of  groups 
rather  than  the  needs  of  people  Government 
bureaucrats  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  pro- 
grams, inc*  projects  and  appropriations,  and 
philosophies  and  policies,  and  not  In  terms  In 
of  people  Social  programs  are  not  geared  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Individuals  but  the  de- 


mands of  society  as  a  whole  The  current 
welfare  system  Is  a  gixxl  example  Our  hodge- 
podge of  welfare  programs  were  n.^t  designed 
to  make  the  recipient  independent  and  eco- 
:;omii:.iwy  productive  but  were  basically  de- 
signed tu  maintain  this  person  at  the  least 
expense  to  the  taxpayers  Mitchell  Ginsberg. 
Commissioner  of  New  York  City  Social  Serv- 
ices Department,  has  .observed  that  the  cur- 
rent wellare  system  Is  designed  to  save 
money  rather  than  p>eople  and  the  tragedy 
iS  that  It  does  neither.'  Thus  we  have  a  sys- 
tem that  perpetrates  poverty  rather  than 
eliminating  It  that  falls  to  help  the  Individ- 
ual Improve  his  clrciimstances  but  Instead 
subsidizes  his  circumstances 

•At  their  best,  the  majority  of  govern- 
ment priigrams  only  affect  the  individual 
indirectly  There  are,  of  course,  ways  in  which 
federal  money  can  be  used  to  improve  slum 
housing,  public  schools  and  Job  opp(3rtunl- 
tles  but  just  changing  the  environment  Is 
not  the  flnal  answer  We  need  to  reach  people 
directly,  to  restore  their  self  confidence  and 
pride  as  well  as  their  homes;  we  need  to  tram 
them  'tou-  to  work  as  well  as  provide  them 
with  Jobs  This  requires  personal  interaction 
and  a  concern  for  people  as  individuals  and 
not  merely  as  members  of  some  neighborhood 
project 

•  I  want  to  tell  you  about  some  young  peo- 
ple who  reached  the  conclusion  that  federal 
prtjgrama  and  institutional  answers  were  not 
sufficient     A    number   of   young   college  stu- 
dents  work   in    my   Senate   office   as   Interns. 
largely  on  a  volunteer  basis.  They  do  every- 
thing from  helping  with  the  mall  to  running 
the  mimeograph  m.ichine    These  young  peo- 
ple   met    informally    every    Wednesday    eve- 
ning after  work  with  several  of  my  regular 
staff  members  trving  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  urban  crisis  and   problems  of  the  poor 
They    hoped    to    develop    a    federal    program 
that  would  help  In  resolving  these  problems. 
After    many     frustrating    weeks     they    con- 
cluded that  governmental  action  could  not 
go  far  enough,  that  such  programs  were  too 
impersonal   and   largely   incapable  of  reach- 
ing   the    individual    people    caught    in    the 
vicious    circle    of    poverty     The    Wednesday 
night  meetings  quickly  changed  their  focus 
as   the   interns   decided   that   If   they   really 
wanted  to  do  something  to  help  thev  would 
have  to  become  personally  involved   It  wasn't 
long  before  they  had  decided  on  a  plan.  They 
contacted    a    'Vista    worker    they    knew    and 
asked   him   If   he   could   round   up   a  drzen 
voung  men  who   needed   summer   jobs   from 
the  slum  area  where  he  worked.  Then  the  in- 
terns   went    out    In    teams    to    one    of    the 
wealthier   suburban   areas.   They   went   from 
door    to    do<'r    asking    homeowners    If    they 
would  be  willing  to  hire  the  negro  youths  to 
do  vard  work  on  a  regular  basis    After  sev- 
eral evenings  of  canvassing,  they  had  enough 
Jobs  lined  up  to  keep  the  bovs  employed  dur- 
ing most  iif  the  summer    But  the  boys  are 
receiving  much  more  from  this  program  th.in 
spending   money    Many  of    the   homeowners 
have   made   a   sincere  effort   to   reach   these 
ghetto  youths  and  estiibllsh  a  personal  rip- 
port   with    them   outside   the   employer-em- 
plovee  relationship    So  tar  the  program  has 
worked  extremelv  well    And  while  the  proj- 
ect has  only  reached  a  few  ghetto  vouths.  It 
Is  hoped  that  next  summer  they  will  have 
the  know-how  and  self  confidence  to  set  the 
program  up  for  themselves  and   to  help  or- 
ganize their  friends 

"I  must  franklv  admit  that  my  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort  was  solely  In  the  form  of 
advice  and  encouragement.  The  interns  de- 
veloped the  Idea  and  did  all  of  the  work  and 
I  am  very,  verv  proud  of  them 

"I  think  what  thev  have  done  should  be 
InstrticUve  to  the  rest  of  us  First,  these 
young  people  had  very  little  more  to  work 
with  than  their  enthusiasm  They  had  no 
financial  resources  to  offer,  no  specialized 
skills,  no  reservoir  of  acquaintances  that  they 
could  contact  for  help  They  had  nothing 
going  for  them  but  their  determination. 
"Second,   they   reci>gnlzed  that  limitations 


of  governmental  and  institutional  action. 
Thev  realized  that  the  poor  are  n<'t  a  face- 
less mass  that  could  be  dealt  with  In  the 
collective  but  many  individual  people  that 
needed  he;p  on  an  individual  basis. 

•Unfortunately,  this  realization  runs  con- 
trary to  the  trend  of  our  society  during  the 
last  thiry  years.  Since  the  days  of  the  New 
De:d  we  have  Ux-.ked  Increasingly  to  govern- 
ment ajid  in  institulloiis  to  assure  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Citizens  To  a  greater  and  greater 
extent  we  have  believed  that  our  responsl- 
blltUes  to  society  and  our  fellow  miui  were 
met  by  paying  uixes.  supporting  expanded 
social  programs,  and  making  a  yearly  con- 
tribution to  the  United  Fund.  We  have  done 
a  very  neat  job  of  Institutionalizing  com- 
pa.sslon. 

•  The  extent  of  this  trend  has  been  vii-ldly 
brought  home  to  me  I  recently  learned  of  an 
insUince  where  a  permanently  bedridden 
womiui  needed  .issLstance  for  about  one  hour 
a  day  to  enable  her  to  bathe  :uid  change  the 
bajuiages  on  her  foot  Twenty-five  of  this 
womans  friends  and  neighbors  WTote  to  their 
repre-sentative  in  Congress  describing  what 
a  wonderful  woman  she  w.is  Tliey  asked  if 
there  wiisn  l  .i  Federal  proerain  available  to 
help  her  pay  for  someone  to  come  In  that 
one  hour  a  day  It  Isn't  hard  for  me  to  re- 
member biick  to  a  time  when  almost  every- 
one In  the  community  would  have  gladly 
spent  an  h(jur  every  tew  weeks  to  make  their 
neighbors  life  a  little  easier.  They  would 
have  been  slux-ked  at  the  suggestion  that 
thev  turn  to  government  to  find  someone  to 
look  after  their  friend. 

•'We  must  restore  to  our  society  a  greater 
sense  of  pfrsonal  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being  of  others  I  am  my  brother's  keeper" 
is  not  Just  a  rather  passe  religious  dictum. 
This  philosophy  is  the  cement  that  binds 
individual  men  into  a  society — much  as 
mortar  holds  bricks  together  to  form  a 
building 

•I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  advertising  industry  lor  two  cam- 
paigns I  am  aware  of  that  attempt  to 
awaken  the  American  people  to  their  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
others  Many  of  you  no  doubt  know  of  the 
campaign  being  conducted  m  New  York  City 
this  ^^ummcr  Young  A;  Rubicam  is  The  voUin- 
teer  agency  working  with  Mavor  Lindsay's 
otfice  in  an  effrrt  to  involve  the  aifiuent  sub- 
urbs in  the  problems  of  the  ghetto.  The  ap- 
peal Will  appear  m  ill  media  I  was  very  im- 
pressed with  the  New  York  Times  descrip- 
tion "f  one  hard-hitting  t  v  spot  '(Iti  opens 
With  a  simple  printed  message.  "Send  vour 
kid  to  a  ghetto  fLr  the  summer  '  Then 
Negro  actor  Lincoln  Kllpatrlck  appears  with 
Harlem  youngsters  plavlng  in  a  Harlem  gut- 
ter behind  mm.  There  are  all  kinds  of  facili- 
ties here.  •  he  says  as  it  he  were  a  camp 
director  making  a  pitch.  The  pools,  he  points 
out  on  his  tour,  are  the  gutters  when  the 
hydrants  are  open  The  ball  fields  are  the 
teeming  streeu^  And  tleld  trip;;,  picnics,  and 
nature  studies  are  held  in  trash-strewn  lots. 
Evi-n  when  the  busy  day  Is  over,  he  says  the 
kid  has  plenty  of  company— three  or  four 
to  a  bed  'You  don't  want  your  kids  to  p.av 
here  this  summer''"  he  asks.  "Tlien  don't 
expect  ours  to."  he  adds  stlngingly  On  the 
screen  flashes.  Give  Jobs.  Give  money  Give 
a  damn."  ' 

"  'Give  a  damn'  is  the  message  broadcast 
to  the  New  York  City  suburbs  .ind  the  same 
theme  Is  echoed  in  a  national  campaign 
conducted  by  the  Advertising  Council  This 
»'25-mllllon  campaign  also  attempts  to  per- 
■  suade  Americans  to  involve  themselves  In 
uroan    and   racial   problems 

"These  efforts  are  an  excellent  beginning 
and  the  focus  on  middle-class  white  .Ameri- 
cans is  appropriate  I  have  long  felt  that  Just 
■IS  we  send  missionaries  into  the  city's  slums 
we  must  al.so  send  ambassadors  Into  suburbia. 
The  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor,  between 
black  and  white,  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
money  and  skin  color  It  Is  very  much  a  gap 
in  human  understanding   Each  side  sees  the 
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other  in  terms  of  the  stereotypes  that  have 
been  applied  to  It   There  Is  no  real  commun  - 
cation  between  the  two.  Just  growing  suspi- 
cion  and   hostility    It   is  here  that  you  can 
make   a   tremendous   contribution   in  recon- 
ciling the  black  and  white  societies.  You  are 
experts  in  communication   Your  prospects  of 
survival    m    the    business   world    very   much 
depend   on   vour  ability   to  understand  peo- 
ple and  appeal  to  their  many  Instincts  and 
motives.  We  are  onlv  now  beginning  to  think 
of  using  vour  talents  in  solving  social  prob- 
lems and"  have  Just   begun   to  recognize  the 
promise  of  .social   advertising.  I   would  hope 
mat   vou   in    the   advertising   field  w^lll   take 
greater  pains  to  make  politicians  and  public 
11 'ures  aware  of  this  potential. 

"l  realize  I  have  not  outlined  for  you  any 
specific  courses  of  action    To  have  done  so 
would    be    an    exercl.se    in    futility,    because 
there   Is   no    uniformity   in    your   individual 
circumstances   or   In    the   conditions   of   the 
communities   vou   are  a  part   of    Likewise,  I 
have  not  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  detail 
for   vou   the   challenges   of   the   years  ahead. 
It  is  obvious  to  anv  aware  American  that  our 
most     pressing    domestic     problems    in    the 
coming  decade  will  be  the  social  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  country    I  have  .lust  a  few  flnal 
thoughts  on   the   opportunities  that  I   hope 
you.  and  all  Americans,  will  seize  m  helping 
our  nation  to  meet  this  challenge. 

•I  want  to  emphasize  again,  that  there  are 
verv  definite  limitations  on  what  government 
can  do  to  eliminate  poverty  and  ease  racial 
tensions    Government  can  lurnlsh  financial 
resources  and  act  as  a  stimulus  to  private  ac- 
tion but  u  cannot  provide  the  personal  inter- 
•iction   and  compassion   that   is  vital   to   the 
solution   of   social   problems.   Private  enter- 
prise can  undertake  a  larger  role— partlcu- 
larlv  in  finding  more  jobs  for  the  unskil  ed 
and  in  being  willing  to  give  on-the-job  train- 
ing But  the  greatest  burdens  will  fall  on  each 
one  of  us  as  individuals.  And  here  the  oppor- 
tunities to  help  are  unlimited.  We  all  have 
some  spare  time,  some  special  talents  that 
can  be  shared  with  others.  If  all  our  people 
•ire  to  have  the  privileges  that  are  now  large- 
ly enjoved  bv  the  white  and  the  affluent,  it 
Will   require   a   sincere   and   lasting   commit- 
ment  bv   millions   of    Americans.   We   must 
train    ourselves    to    reach    out    beyond    the 
labels  we  applv  to  others.  Our  purpose  should 
not  be  a  patronizing  effort  to  help  black  peo- 
ple  or   pooT   people   but   to   help   other   men 
who  share  our  needs  and  desires.  If  our  re- 
lationship with  those  we  are  trying  to  help 
cannot  be  reduced  to  our  common  denomi- 
nator as  simple  human  beings,  then  we  will 
never  reallv  reach  each  other.  There  will  be 
no  genuine  understanding  and  only  the  illu- 
sion   of    communication.    Our    efforts    will 
amount  to  no  more  than  two  shadows  groping 
to  touch  each  other  as  the  lights  go  out." 


leaders.  It  has  been  a  year  which  has 
seen  another  fearful  outbreak  of  geno- 
cide—a  systematic  and  methodical  at- 
tempt to  exterminate  an  entire  people. 
We  are  presently  witnes.sin,«  such  an  at- 
tempt in  Africa,  where  there  is  serious 
danger  that  by  standing  by  much  longer 
we  may  find  it  too  late  to  do  anything 

about  it.  ^^  ^  , 

This  year  has  also  seen  another  round 
of  race  riots  in  our  urban  centers,  a  round 
in  the  ever-increasing  spiral  of  violence 
for  which  there  is  no  end  in  sight.  Other 
problems  continue  to  plague  us:  crime  m 
the  streets.  Vietnam,  a  discontented  stu- 
dent body-the  list  is  seemingly  endless. 
Mr  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to  turn 
the  comer.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
end  this  ses.sion  of  Congress  on  an  opti- 
mistic note.  We  can  do  so  by  reafflming 
our  faith  in  our  Founding  Fathers.  b> 
reaffirming  that  this  is  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that— 

All  men  are  created  equal-endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights. 
Mr  President,  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions are  designed  to  insure  that  all 
peoples  of  the  world,  whatever  their  na- 
Uonality,  will  not  be  deprived  of  these 
unaUenable  rights.  I  can  think  of  no  bet- 
ter way  of  ending  this  year  on  a  nn.e  oi 
optimism  than  to  ratify  these  conven- 
tkms  There  still  is  time,  Mr.  President. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS;  THERE  IS  STILL 
TIME 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  an- 
other 3  days  Congress  will  adjourn  for 
the  presidential  nominating  conventions. 
Regrettably,  no  action  has  been  taken 
this  .se.ssion  on  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions, nor  is  any  action  likely  before  the 
upcoming  adjournment  on  August  3. 

But  there  .still  is  time  to  act.  As  a  re- 
.sult  of  the  ongoing  struggle  over  the  Su- 
preme Court  nominations.  Congress  will 
reconvene  after  Labor  Day  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  We  will  still  have 
an  opportunity  to  ratify  the  conventions 
in  the  present  session  of  Congress. 

Mr  President.  1968  has  not  been  a  par- 
ticularly happy  or  fruitful  year  for  us  It 
has  been  a  vear  which  has  seen  two  polit- 
ical assassinations— assassinations  which 
have  deprived  the  Nation  of  two  of  its 
most  promising  and  outstanding  young 


NEEDED:    COMMONSENSE 
GUIDELINES 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming IMr.  Hansen!,  who  is  neces.san  y 
absent  lodav.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  .■'^;aU-mei^t 
by  him  and  an  editorial  entitled  De- 
graded Water.-  published  m  the  Casper. 
Wyo    Star-Tribune  of  July  13.  1968. 

The'-e  being  no  objection,  tne  items 
were  oVdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stateme.nt    by    Senator    Hansen 

The  State  of  Wvoming  and  most  ol  the 
other  western  states  have  been  engaged  in  a 
°ong  standing  and  l.r-ran.ing  discussion 
With  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Co"Uo  Ad- 
ministration over  guidelines  regarding  \s.ae. 

''''Thafa'gencv.  now  a  part  of  the  Dep:.rtmen: 
of  the  Interior,  has  established  rules  and 
regulations  in  this  field  that  we  feel  :ire 
totally  unrealistic  :is  they  relate  to  our  spe- 
cific problems. 

To  that  end.  the  Casper.  W  yommt;.  .-^t.-r- 
Tribune  recently  published  a  '-e-'d  ed'«',^;\l 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  "Degr:.ded  Wa.er 
which  points  up  m  clear  terms  how  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  .Administra- 
tion's degradation  guidelines  are  playme  nob 
with  our  State's  pl.ins  for  industrial  deve.op- 
moni  and   continued   progress. 

The  editorial  notes:  "All  of  the  major 
sources  oi  pollution  In  Wyoming  nvers  ha^e 
been  eliminated." 


n-ie  Nortii  Platte  Is  an  example  of  cleaning 
UP  pollution  and  has  been  cited  in  na- 
tional publications  Ca.>;per  refineries  spent 
•irouiul  i-2  million  in  the  middle  1950s  to 
keep  wiu'.te  om  ol  the  river.  All  of  the  major 
sources  ol  pollution  m  Wyoming  rivers  have 
been  eliiniiiiited 

Most  of  the  rivers  in  Wyoming  had  little 
pollution  to  begin  with.  comi>..red  to  over- 
loaded, waste-clogged  rivers  ol  the  middle 
we^t   and   other   part.s  of   the  country 

The  seeming  puradox  is  lound  m  an  arbl- 
trarv   guideline  set  up  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.    which    forbids   "luiy    degradation 
whatsoever  of  waters. 

For  example,  the  North  Platte  ru'ii-  cn'sta^ 
clear  at  Sar.aoga  Yet  if  water  waf:  t^verted 
here  for  imgation  and  the  runoff  returned 
to  the  North  PU.tte.  U  would  be  considered 
•deeraded"  to  .-^ome  extent  bec.aiM'  it  might 
carr-.-   more   mineral   content   from   irrigated 

You  can't  use  water  for  any  purpose  and 
return  it  to  a  .-tream  without  some  degree  ol 
•degradation."  it  seems. 

senator  Clilf  Hansen  and  the  t;overnors  of 
most  of  the  western  .state.s  have  objected  to 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  "degradation 
gtildeline.  ^  ,, 

Thev  realize  that  enforcement  of  such  a 
rtile    might    halt    industry    in    it^    tracks    in 

Wvoming. 

The  ruling  might  have  some  application  in 
populous  and  heavy  indtisirir.lized  suites 
where  the  cost  of  clearing  up  ruer...  and 
rtreams  is  staggerliig  and  will  take  years  to 
realize.  .^, 

But  It  makes  no  sense  in  a  state  j^^^J^y 
oming  wnich  is  far  irom  realizing  its  indiis- 
tnal  potential  Hu-re  should  be  a  ■""'"e  com- 
mon sense  guideline  which  measures  stream 
pollution  on  -.i  scientific  basus.  such  as  parts 
per  million  of  loreign  p;irticles 

No   nver  can   be   perfect   m   the  matter  of 
pouution.  or  we   would  all   be  drinking  dis- 

"  Evei^'rain  picks  up  dust   Irom  the  atmos- 
phere and  is'  degraded"  a.s  „   falls  to  earth. 


I  Prom  the  Casper  (Wyo.)   Star-Tribune, 

July  13.  19681 

Degraded  Water 

It  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  Wyom- 

ingites  to  learn  that  the  state  law  on  stream 

ponution   does  not  meet   federal   ^t^ndards^ 

wvoming  is  one  of  a  dozen  states  ^hich 

natton  In  cleaning  up  Its  rivers  and  streams. 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  ADDRESS 
BY  SENATOR  GRIFFIN 
Mr  MURPHY  Mr.  President,  on  July 
3o'  I  was  in  attendance  when  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  Mr.  Griffin  I 
addressed  the  National  Press  Club  m 
Wa.shington.  DC,  concerning  the  two 
pending    nominations    to    the    Supreme 

Court.  ^  ,,  „ 

In  a  'prepared  speech,  and  during  the 
quesf.on-and-answer  period,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  clearly  articulated  the 
compelling  reasons  for  ot;iiosing  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  nominations. 

I  believe  that  his  outstanding  presen- 
tation should  be  read  by  all  Senators  as 
thev  consider  this  all-important  matter. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  Griffin  s 
remarks  and  the  transcript  of  the  ques- 
ticn-i.nd-answer  session   be   printed   m 

tlie  Record.  *„^c 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  .n  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ABDRESS    DY    U.S.    SENATOR   ROBERT    P.    GRI"'**- 

National  Press  Clvb.  Jxtly  30.  1968 
President    Cromley.    distinguished    guwts 
and  members  of  the  National  P^^  Clf  ^ast 
night  I  had  a  crazy  dream-I  m  sure  some 
would  call  it  a  nightmare :  ^^    >,„ 

Barrv  Goldwater  was  Presldent-and  he 
was  serving  out  the  last  months  «'  his  Ad- 
mlmstratlon.  after  announcing  that  he  would 
not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

in  mv  dream.  Chief  Justice  Warren  was  a 
Republican.  There  was  great  concern  in  Wgb 
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places  '.hat  ',he  country  might  be  swlnsilng 
toward  the  Democrat*— and  that  the  people 
might  elect  Hubert  Humphrey  .i«  the  next 
President. 

In  order  to  malce  sure  that  Hubert  would 
not  have  an  ipportuiilty  ui  name  the  ne« 
Chief  Justice  President  Goldwater  hit  upon 
a  very  clever  scheme — to  create  a.  "vacancy" 
on  the  Supreme  Courv-whlch  would  not 
really  t>e  a  vac.uicv 

In  my  dream.  Mr  Warren  tendered  his 
resignation -effecuve  .u  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  President  Goldwater  did  not  really 
accept  It  He  *ald  "I  .iccept  your  decision 
to  retire,  effective  only  if  the  person  I  nomi- 
nate Is  confirmed  bv  the  Senate  " 

Then  President  Goldwater  proceeded  to 
name  his  c'.oeest  confidant  .md  his  '-onstant 
lejfal  adviser.  Dean  Burch.  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

It  doesn't  seem  p<»slble.  o!  course,  but  In 
my  dream,  Mr  Warren  seemed  to  be  threaten- 
ing the  Senate  and  ihe  {>eople  by  .sa>1ng  he 
would  stav  on  indefinitely  if  President  Gold- 
water  dldn  t  .jet  his  way. 

Well,  of  course  the  Democrats  were  hop- 
ping mad  Thev  raged  and  fumed,  and  de- 
plored, »uch  a  ovntcal  maneuver  '.'<  deprive 
ifae  poupie  of  a  rightful  voice  In  determining 
the  future  nf  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  this  rrazy,  mixed-vip  dream  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  >f  the  Senate  seemed  t-o  be 
Lyndon  Johnson  He  was  pointing  his  finger 
at  the  Republic. tns  md  shouting  Shame"  — 
"Cronvnam  .it  '.'a  worst.'  .-ind  he  was  saying 
there  wtuM  !i?  filibuster  If  necessary  to  make 
sure  the  pet>ple  had  time  to  learn  what  was 
going  on. 

In  mv  dream  E'^erptt  Dlrksen  seemed  to 
be  leading  the  Republlcnns. 

And.  In  his  inimitable  fashion  he  was 
pointing  his  finger — and  saying-  "Lyndon.  I 
have  never  lie.ird  irguments  so  frivolous. 
diaphanous  and  irottamer 

In  my  dream,  the  Washington  Post  find  the 
Sew  York  Timrs.  of  course,  sided  wnu  the 
Republicans  on  this  Issue  .^ftcr  dl.  they 
wrote  In  -heir  editorial  "The  President  dor^ 
have  power  to  appoint  Cronies'  nave  been 
named  before.  And.  besides.  Dean  Burch  dots 
have  a  law  degree  " 

I  woke  ip.  so  I  can't  tell  you  how  that 
battle  cam-  out.  But  the  iiightm.ire  lingers 
on — and  that's  whv  I'm  here — grateful  for 
the  opportunity  to  appear  in  this  ivistlv- 
famous  forum — md  to  discuss  a  great  issue 
of  historic  Importance  and  proportions 

There  are  some  In  the  country  who  would 
brush  the  current  conlroversv  aside  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  Just  petty  bickering  and 
lockevlng  for  partisan  political  advantage. 
Those  who  take  such  a  view  are  short- 
sighted. 

The  Issues  involved  in  this  struggle  reach 
far  beyond  partv  lines  to  the  very  core  of  our 
system  of  government 

Ai  the  outset  let  me  re-emphaslze  that 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  has  not — 
and  does  'lot  now — challenge  or  question 
the  Constitutlor.ai  power  of  this  President, 
or  of  any  President,  to  make  nominations  to 
nil  vacancies  on  the  Supreme  Court 

As  some  of  the  c/5lumnlsts  and  editorial 
writers  ha\e  been  saying,  with  a  '.ot  of  Ink. 
o'li/  President— e\  en  a  President  in  the 
waning  months  of  his  final  vear  m  office — 
has  the  Constitutional  power  'perhaps  even 
a  responsibility,  when  there  Is  really  a  va- 
cancy i  to  m.'ike  such  nominations- -and  he 
continues  to  have  that  Constitutional  power 
even  through  the  last  day  of  his  .Adminis- 
tration 

But.  of  course,  that  IS  not  the  point.  Some 
have  not  understood,  or  will  not  recognize, 
that  under  <air  Constitution  the  power  of 
this  President-  or  of  any  President—  to  nom- 
inate, constitutes  only  half  of  the  appoint- 
ing process 

The  other  naif  of  the  appointing  process 
Ilea  wlthm  the  'urlsdlctlon  of  the  .Senate, 
which  has  not  only  the  Constitutional  power. 


but  :»  solemn  >bllgatlor.  to  determine 
whether  to  confirm  such  a  nomination 

some  are  suggesting  that  the  Senate's  role 
in  this  situation  is  merely  to  ascertain 
whether  .i  Supreme  Court  nominee  Is  qual- 
ified "  in  the  sen.se  that  he  [Xi.s6es.se«  .some 
minimum  measure  of  academic  training  "r 
professional  experience 

Any  such  limited  view  of  the  Senate's  re- 
sponslbllltv  with  reepect  to  Supreme  Court 
nonunatlons  Is  wrong.-  and  diM-s  not  square 
with  the  clear  intent  oi  those  who  ccji- 
rerred  the     advice  and  consent"  power  upon 

the  Senate  ..      u       ., 

In  the  Federalist  papers.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton wrote  that  the  requirement  of  Senate 
ipproval  in  the  iippolntlng  prc<-ess  would. 
•n    nls    w<^rds       '  t>e    an    eicellent    check 

upon  a  ^piriJ  of  favontism  of  the  Pre'udent. 
.ind  would  tend  greatly  to  prevent  the  .ip- 
polntment  it  unfit  characters  from  state 
prejudice.  :rom  fiunlly  connection  trom  per- 
sonal attachments,  or  from  a  view  to  pop- 
ularttv  " 

.\dmlttedlv.  the  Senate  has  moved  a  con- 
siderable distance  away  from  Hajnlltcoi's 
Ideal  Mth  respect  to  appointments  In  the 
Executive  briuich  But  that  U  somewhat 
understandable  Cabinet  members  and  other 
officers  in  the  Executive  branch  >erve  at  the 
pleasure  uf  the  President,  and  they  are  re- 
sponsible to  him 

The  .Senate  has  generally  recognized  that, 
unless  the  President  Is  plven  wide  latitude  In 
^electlnkt  his  Cabinet,  he  could  not  be  held 
accounuible  fur  the  Executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment 

Throughout  our  history,  only  8  nomina- 
tions for  Cabinet  posts— 8  out  of  564 — have 
failed  to  vrtn  Senate  confirmation. 

And  the  last  such  Instance,  <>f  course,  was 
•he  refusal  In  1959  of  a  Senate  majority,  led 
by  .Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Lewis  Strauss  .is  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  President  Elsenhower's  cabinet. 
.Mthough  It  has  been  unu:5ual  over  the 
years  for  the  .Senate  to  reject  non-judiclal 
appointments,  interestingly  enough,  it  was 
not  so  unusual  for  Senator  Lyndon  JcOinson 
In  1949.  President  Harry  Truman  nom- 
inated Leland  Olds — not  for  a  lifetime  posi- 
tion on  the  supreme  C>5urt— but  for  a  third 
term  cm  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Since  Olds  had  .dready  served  on  the  Com- 
mission for  10  years,  and  had  been  con- 
nrmed  by  the  Senate  fu'ice  before.  It  was 
difficult  for  anyone  to  argue  that  he  lacked 
qualifications 

But  that  did  not  deter  the  then  Junior 
Senator  frc>m  Texas  Although  Olds  was  sup- 
ported by  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey.  John- 
son played  a  key  role  in  setting  -he  Senat? 
to  reject  the  Olds  nomlnaUon. 

.Afterwards,  there  was  general  comment  In 
the  press  that  the  real  issue  had  nothing  to 
do  with  qualifications,  but  everything  to  do 
with  government  policy  concerning  the  regu- 
lation of  natural  gas 

The  recent  Evans-Novak  book.  Lyndon 
Johnson  The  Exercme  of  Power,  adds  this 
Interesting  footnote  to  the  story  i  and  I 
quote ) 

"There  seems  little  doubt  that  Ickes.  nurs- 
ing his  old  grudge  against  Olds,  was  egging 
on  his  protege  (Senator  Lyndon)  Johnson. 
Abe  Fortax.  who  had  been  ickes'  Under  Sec- 
retary although  now  in  private  law 
practice,  was  the  behind-the-scenes  counsel 
for  Johnson,  supplying  him  with  material 
and  arguments  against  Olds  ' 

Although  there  have  been  a  few  such  nota- 
ble exceptions,  generally  speaking,  "he  Sen- 
ate has  been  sparing  with  the  exercise  of  Its 
"advice  and  consent"  power  In  ci.)nnection 
with  appolntmenu  In  the  Executive  branch — 
to  non-judlclal  posts. 

But  the  reasons  for  a  limited  or  nominal 
Senate  rule  with  respect  to  Executive  branch 
appointments  do  not  ipply  when  It  comes 
to  nominations  for  lifettrne  positions  on  the 
Supreme  Court — the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
independent,    third    branch    of    government. 


A  distinguished  former  colleague.  Senator 
Paul   Douglas,   put   It  this  way 

"The  'advice  and  consent'  of  the  Senate 
required  bv  the  ConstltuUon  for  such  ap- 
pointments (to  the  Judiciary  1  was  Intended 
u>  be  real  .ind  nof  nominal  A  large  prop<-ir- 
tlon  of  the  members  of  the  (Constitutional! 
ConvenUon  were  fearful  that  If  Judges  owed 
their  appointments  sf>lely  to  the  President 
the  Judlclarv,  even  with  life  tenure,  would 
then  become  dependent  upon  the  executive 
and  the  p<-iwprs  of  'he  latter  would  become 
overweening  Bv  requiring  joint  action  of  the 
legislature  .md'the  executive.  It  was  believed 
that  the  Judiciary  wovild  be  made  more  In- 
dependent" 

Throughout  mir  history,  there  have  been 
125  nomlnaUons  submitted  for  the  Supreme 
Coiu-t  Of  that  number.  '21.  or  one-sixth,  have 
failed  'o  win  Senate  approval 

Incidentally,  the  question  of  qualifications 
or  fitness  was  im  issue  In  only  4  of  those  21 
instances 

When  debating  nominations  for  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Senate  has  never  hesitated 
to  look  bevond  mere  qualifications  to  consider 
a  nominee's  philosophy,  his  writings,  his 
views  fin  issues,  charges  of  cronyism  or  other 
.matters 

There  have  been  16  nominations  for  the 
Supreme  Court  submitted  by  Presidents  dur- 
ing the  final  vear  of  their  Administration 

Hlstorv  records  that  the  .Senate  confirmed 
7  of  those  •  Including  Chief  Justice  Marshall  1 
But  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  other 
nine — generallv    on     the     eround     that     the 
vacancy  should  be  filled  bv  the  new  President. 

In  almost  every  prevlotis  Instance,  when 
a  President  has  had  an  opportunity  during 
his  last  vear  In  office  to  submit  a  Supreme 
Court  ncJminatlon.  the  vacancy  came  about 
bv  the  reason  of  the  dcat'i  of  a  sitting  Jus- 
tice 

Never  before  has  there  been  ,^uch  obvious 
maneuvering  to  create  a  "vacancy"  for  a  poli- 
tical purpose. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  in  a 
process  of  choosing  a  new  government,  such 
maneuvering  not  onlv  demeans  the  Court  but 
It    is    an    affront    to    the    electorate. 

It  suggests  a  shocking  lack  of  faith  in  our 

system 

And  It  may  also  register  an  ;\.stonl.shlng 
vote  of  no  confidence  in  Hubert  Horatio — and 
his  chances  In  November. 

I  don't  know  -.cho  will  be  elected  President 
in  November  But  I  do  know  that  this  Na- 
tion 13  seething  with  unrest  and  is  calling 
for  change  .\  new  generation  wants  to  be 
heard  nid  demands  a  voice  In  charting  the 
future  uf  .America 

Particularly  at  this  point  In  our  history, 
the  Senate  would  be  unwise  to  pu":  its  stamp 
of  approval  on  a  cynical  .-ffort  to  thwart  the 
•rderly  processes  of  change. 

What  is  the  reason  for  such  haste  In  deny- 
ing the  people  a  voice  In  shaping  the  course 
if  The  Supreme  Court  for  years  to  come"* 

Of  course,  there  is  no  urgent  reason  In- 
deed, there  is  not  even  a  vacancy  on  the  Su- 
preme Court 

Incidentally,  in  considering  the  role  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  In  all  this.  I  ran  across 
an  interesting  commentary  In  The  New  Re- 
public. It  reads   like   this: 

"Executive  officers  serve  under  'he  direc- 
tion and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
It  is  unobjectionable.  aJid  often  right  that 
they  should  make  their  resignation  effective 
at  his  pleasure  .  But  judicial  officers  are 
independent  of  the  President 

"It  Is  perhaps  a  small,  symbolic  point  only, 
bu:  the  symbols  of  Judicial  Independence  are 
not  trivial;  they  are  an  important  source  of 
judicial  ;>ower  and  effectiveness. 

The  point  moreover,  goes  beyond  the 
symbolic.  .Ts  Chief  Justice  Warren  himself  in- 
geniously emphasized  at  his  press  confer- 
ence on  July  5  He  was  still  in  office,  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  would  return  to  preside 
in  the  fall  if  the  Senate  falls  to  confirm  Abe 
Fortas.  of  whom  he  thinks  well. 


July  SI,  19r>8 
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"That  may  not  have  been  intended  as  a 
form  of  pressure,  but  it  looked  like  it.  The 
oressure  was  in  any  event  implicit  in  the 
manner  of  Chief  Justice  Warrens  retirement 
Retirements  which  are  effective  on  a  date 
•hit  is  certain  and  irrevocable,  ensure  that  a 
replacement  will  be  con.-;ldered  on  hlf  o^'n 
merits,  not  .is  a  choice  between  himself  and 
his  predecps.sor 

The  iJractice  of  retiring  or  resigning,  as 
Chief  Justice  Warren  did.  effective  upon  the 
ouallficatlon  of  a  succ(>ssor.  is  unprecedented 
in  the  Supreme  Court  It  seems  to  have  grown 
up  lunong  the  lower  federal  Judges.  It  has 
nothing  to  commend  it  " 

Back  at  th.  beginning  of  this  crusade, 
before  Mr.  Fortas  and  Mr.  Thornberry  were 
even  named.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  would  vote 
against  confirmation  of  any  nominee  by 
President  John.son  to  be  Chief  Justice— 
whether  he  named  a  Republican  or  Democrat; 
a  'itaeral    conservative  or  a  moderate. 

I  took  the  position.  In  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  political  purposes  surround- 
ing the  resignation,  that  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Court  and  the  Nation 
if  the  next  Chief  Justice  were  named  by  the 
new  President  after  the  people  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  in  November. 

To  be  quite  candid.  I  suspect  that  I  might 
have  been  a  lonely  figure  standing  there  on 
pnnclple  if  President  Johnson  had  not  been 
so  accommodating  by  submitting  the  par- 
ticular nominations  that  he  did. 

Now.  I  have  several  additional  reasons  to 
oppo.se  the  pendlnp  nominations. 

one  additional  reason  is  that  I  am  con- 
vinced Mr  F-rtas  and  Mr.  Thornberry  were 
selected  primarily  because  they  are  close 
personal  friends  of  long-standing  of  Presl- 
ctent  Johnson,  and  not  because  they  are 
among  the  best  qualified  In  the  Nation  to 
fill  the  particular  positions. 

The  charge  of  "cronyism"  is  not  new  to 
Senate  confirmation  debates,  but  it  Is  highly 
unusual  for  any  President  to  subject  hlmsel. 
to  that  charge  with  respect  to  a  nomination 
<"or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
And  never  before  m  history  has  any  Presi- 
dent been  .-^o  bold  as  to  subject  himself  to  the 
charge  nf  "cronyism"  with  respect  to  two 
Supreme    Court    nominations    at    the    same 

'some  sav  that  if  a  "crony"— nominated  be- 
cause he 'is  n  "crony"— is  "qualified."  he 
should  l>e  approved  I  reject  this  view  be- 
cause it  aimlnlshes  public  respect  for  the 
Supreme  Court-at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
desperate  need  to  rebuild  and  enhance  con- 
fidence m  the  Court. 

In  the  lase  of  Mr.  Thornberry.  I  am  con- 
vinced, on  the  basis  of  the  record  and  r-f- 
sonal  knowledge,  that^while  he  Is  a  good 
and  a  fine  eontleman— he  is  just  not  (as 
senator  Norris  Cotton  put  Iti  "Supreme 
Court  material" 

In  the  c.se  o:  Mr,  Fortas.  while  I  am  satis- 
fied that  he  is  a  brilliant  lawyer.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  he  possesses  an  adequate  sense 
of  propriety  i^nd  other  qualities  which  .are 
particularly  appropriate  .ind  necessary  to  be 
Chief  JuFtice  cf  the  United  States 

When  .t  conies  to  selecting  the  man  in  the 
Un'ted  States  best  suited  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice I  would  prefer-  and  I  believe  most  peo- 
ple would  prefer-  the  type  of  lawyer  who 
would  net  be  asked  to  preposition  newspaper 
publishers  on  behalf  of  a  Baker  or  Jenkins; 
and  who.  if  asked,  would  refuse. 

Whatever  our  trailtles  as  public  servants, 
as  lawyers  or  as  members  of  the  press.  I  am 
sure  ni<  Ft  of  us  do  not  deserve  the  skepticism 
with  which  we  are  often  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic Nevertheless,  we  can  never  forget  that 
our  apparent  motives,  as  well  as  our  actual 
motives,  plav  an  important  part  in  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  confidence  which  the  pub- 
lic develops  towards  the  institutions  with 
which  we  are  associated. 

I  am  confident  that  the  public  does  not 
approve  of  the  admitted  telephone  call  made 


by  Mr  Justice  Fortas  to  a  business  friend, 
criticizing  a  public  statement  that  Vietnam 
war  costs  would  run  $5  billion  higher  than 
Administration  estimates  Incidentally,  the 
statement  made  at  Hot  Springs,  and  retracted 
after  Mr.  Fortas'  phone  call,  turned  out  to 
be  very  accurate. 

I  am  confident  that  the  public  does  not 
condone  the  fact  that  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  ad- 
mittedly participated  In  the  decision-making 
process  of  the  Executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment  on  such  matters  as  the  Vietnam  war 
and  the  Detroit  riots. 

But  more  disturbing  Is  the  lact  that  Mr 
Fortas  stated  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  he  is  proud  of  his  extra-judicUU 
activities,  and  that  he  "did  not  see  anything 
wrong"  with  them. 

Judges-partlcularly  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court-have  no  license  to  ignore  he 
separation  of  powers  principle  which  is  at  me 
core  of  our  system  of  government. 

in  1942  President  Franklin  D,  RoosevHt 
called  upon  Chief  Justice  Stone  for  as.sist.mce 
in  arriving  at  executive  decisions  in  connec- 
tion with  wartime  rubber  problems  In  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  request  Chief  Jus- 
tice stone  replied  as  follows: 

"I  have  your  letter  of  the  17th.  ■  -^P""^"";^^ 
and  patriotic  considerations  alike  afford 
powerful  incentives  lor  my  wish  to  comply 
with  your  request  that  I  assist  you  m  arrr."- 
ing  at  some  solution  of  the  pending  rubber 
problem.  But  most  anxious,  not  n  ^^^V  P'^'"; 
ful  reflection  has  led  me  to  the  conclu.slon 
that  I  cannot  rightly  yield  to  my  "«>^^  .^ 
render  for  vou  a  service  which  as  a  pruate 
citizen  I  should  not  only  feel  '^''^^'f  to  do 
but  one  which  I  should  undertake  with  ^eal 
and  enthusiasm.  .  .  ,  ,     .. 

"A  judge,  and  especially  the  Chief  Justice, 
cannot   engage   in   political    debate   or   make 
public  defense  of  his  acts    When  his  action 
is  judicial  he  may  always  rely  upon  ^he  siip- 
nort  of  the  defined  record  upon  which   his 
action  is  based  and  of  the  opinion  m  ^yhich 
he   and   his   associates   unite   as   stating    the 
ground  <if  decision.  But  when  he  participates 
in  the  action  of  the  executive  or  legislative 
departments   o'   government    he   is   without 
those  supports    He  exposes  himself  to  attack 
and  indeed  invites  it,  which   because  of  his 
peculiar    situation     inevitably    impairs    his 
value  as  a  ludee  and   the  appropriate  influ- 
ence of  his  office 

"We  must  not  tv^rget  that  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  history  that  two  of  my  predecessors, 
Jav  and  El'usworth.  :ailed  in  the  oblicaiions 
of'thelr  office  and  impaired  their  legitimate 
influence  bv  participation  in  executive  ac- 
tion in  the  neftotiation  of  treaties  True,  thev 
repaired  their  mi.st.ake  in  part  by  resigning 
their  commissions  before  retnrnine  to  their 
Uidicial  duties,  but  it  is  not  by  more  ohance 
that  every  Chief  Justice  since  has  confined 
his  activities  strictly  to  'he  performance  of 
his  judicial  duties.  ..  ." 

Today  with  respect  for  law  at  a  low  ebb. 
with  our  ability  to  mnintaln  (Tder  m  our 
cities  seriously  in  qtiestion  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  and  with  sizable  croups  of 
Americans  convinced  that  the  basic  institu- 
tions of  our  society  are  a  sham  and  a  iraud. 
the  rewarding  of  an  "old  friend"  with  The 
Chief  Justiceship  is  uniquely  inappropriate. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  wlien  a  "C  jesar  .s 
wi'e"  appointment  would  be  of  ^reat  value 
to  reinforce  public  confidence  m  the  Supreme 
Court — this  IS  such  a  time 

If  there  were  ever  a  time  when    "cronvism 
was   a   disservice   to   the   Nation,   this   is   the 

time. 

Even  before  the  current  controversy 
erupted,  public  confidence  In  the  Supreme 
Court  had  fallen  to  an  all-time  low  m  mod- 
ern history.  According  to  a  Gallup  f urvey  in 
June  60  per  cent  of  the  American  people  had 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Undoubtedly,  much  of  this  disfavor  can  be 
attributed  to  v^ddespread  dissatisfaction  with 


some   of   the   more   controversial    rulings   of 
the  Court  in  various  fields. 

But  the  prestige  of  the  Supreme  Court  does 
not  hinge  solelv  on  the  result  it  reaches  in 
particular  cases.  1  am  convinced  that  there 
are  other,  perhaps  more  compelling,  consider- 
ations which  also  influence  the  standing  ut 
the  Court  with  the  people 

For  example,  the  .same  Gallup  poll  re- 
ported that  Cl  • :  of  the  people  lavor  a  change 
in  the  method  of  selecting  Supreme  Court 
lustlces.  This  strongly  suggests  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  an  appointment 
of  a  justice  profoundly  affect  the  capacity  of 
the  court  to  merit  public  confidence, 

I  deeply  regret  that  President  Johnson  has 
^een  fit  in  this  campaign  season  to  drag  the 
Supreme  Court  into  the  political  arena 

But  m  another  sense,  perhaps  this  debate 
can  ultimately  serve  u  higher  and  a  nobler 
purpose.  For  it  can  serve  to  lift  the  Supreme 
Court,  once  again,  above  and  out  of  pol^;'^'; 
If  we  prevail,  there  will  be  hope  that  Juaire 
Presidents  will  select  a  Benjamin  Cardozo  lor 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  Hoover  dld-not  be- 
cause of  personal  or  political  considerations— 
but  because  he  was  the  most  outstanding 
lurist  available  in  the  land. 

In  this  battle,  we  are  right.  Because  we  are 
right,  time  is  on  our  side. 

And  I'm  confident  tliat  we  are  uoing  to  win. 


QrrsTioNs     .^.Nn     Answfrs     1-ollowi.ng     US. 

SFNMOll  ROHFRT  V  GRIf!  IN'S  ADDRESS  .^T 
IHF-  NaTIoN.M,  PflESS  CLfB  LVNCHF.ON. 
W.-iSHINGToN,    DC,    Jt-LY    30.     196S 

Question  Some  people  charge  that  those 
who  oppose  Mr  Fortas'  confirmation  are  mo- 
tivated by  religious  bias  Would  you  comment 

"  Senator  Griffin,  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  dav  these  appoinTments  were 
announced,  mv  colleague  In  'he  Senate.  Jack 
Javits  characterized  the  appointments  as 
"",jld  crnnyi.sm,"  Ifs  true  that  Senator  Javits 
has  decided  that  he  is  going  lo  vote  to  con- 
firm but  he  has  been  a  great  American 
v.hcnever  this  particular  issue  h.as  been  sug- 
gested or  raised  in  any  way. 

He  savs  the  charge  of  anti-Semitism  should 
r-ver  be  used  as  a  crutch  or  a  weapon  I  m 
sure  that  when  Lewis  Strauss  was  rejected 
in  1959  there  was  no  indication  then— ana 
•here  is  none  now— that  religious  afliUation 
•ilaved  any  part  m  that  decision  In  my  own 
;..se-  as  I  have  already  indicated— I  regis- 
tered my  objection  before  President  John- 
son even  nominated  the  people  now  before 
the  Senate. 

incidentally,  before  tho.se  nominations 
were  announcpd  but  after  my  original  state- 
meni  I  had  an  ooportunity  to  speak  before 
the  Michigan  Press  As.soclatlon  m  .'-aulT  Ste. 
Marie  Michigan.  I  was  asked  the  question: 
What  would  your  reaction  be  if  Arthur  Gold- 
berg were  named  to  fill  a  vacancy?  I  said  that 
he  was  the  one  exception  I  could  think  uj. 
That  I  would  have  no  cbleciion  to  -he  nam- 
uiK  of  .Arthur  Goldberg  to  till  a  vacancy  be- 
cause in  a  sense,  he  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  serving  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations 

I  was  cilsappolnted  when  President  John- 
son named  Mr  Thornberry  of  Texas  to  fill  the 
■acancv  lor  several  reasons.  Because  Mr. 
Johnson,  m  doing  so.  was  followlne  a  Prff^'-^ 
which  I  think  in  this  day  and  age  should 
be  discredited.  It's  no  secret  ^hat  .  ver  a 
"limber  of  vears  there  has  been  one  Catholic 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court,  one  Jewish  .^eat. 
md  r,ne  Texas  seat  I  don't  know  why— in 
this  day  and  age-we  haven't  progressed  to 
•he  point  where  we  could  have  tico  Catholic 
Justices  or  fa"0  Jewish  Justices  ^'"<?  ,'^'^^' 

vuixt  we  have  one  Texas  Justice  (Lauehter  1 
There  is  a  wonderftil  woman  in  my  office 
who  is  of  the  Jewish  faith  She  handles  ah 
our  mall,  and  she  tells  me  we  are  receiving 
very  few  letters  mentioning  this  issue  and  we 
have  receivea  none  from  Jewish  Rabbis.  I  m 
convinced   that   people   in   the  Jewish   com- 
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niunlty.  by  *nd  UrKe.  recognize  this  for  what 
It    is-  J  list    a    phony    issue     |  Applause  | 

Question  Senator,  were  you  not  a  lame 
duck  .ippointee  by  your  crony  Governor  Ronn- 
ney  before  he  was  re-elected?  |  Laughter  | 
Senator  t'.RirriN  Of  course,  the  differences 
are  %erv  great  here.  Not  only  did  I  not  know 
Governor  Romney  very  well-  but  I  had  to 
run  fur  re-election  a  very  few  months  after 
the  appointment  was  made  by  Governor 
Romney  I  don't  think  there  Is  any  compari- 
son whatsoever  between  the  situations. 

Question  Sir,  what  Is  your  definition  ot  a 
"crony"'' 

Senator  C.RtimN  Well  I  don't  know  how 
far  It  stretches,  but  when  a  person  has  been 
a  close  confidant  and  constant  legal  advisor 
to  a  President — or  to  .inybody — over  the  long 
period  of  time  chat  Mr  Portas  has.  I  don't 
think  there  is  much  queftlon  that  in  the  ca^e 
of  Mr.  Portas  and  Mr  Thornberry.  if  'he 
term  means  anything,  they  fall  within   it 

Let  me  say  that  I  don't  criticize,  and  dont 
Intend  to  leave  .my  impression  of  criticism 
of.  either  Mr  Thornberry  or  Mr  Porta*  be- 
cause thev  are  close  friends  of  President 
Johnson  I  don't  criticize  Mr  Portas  because 
he  represen'ed  Mr  Johnson  back  in  1948 
when  N»r  Johnson  ran  for  the  Senate  from 
Texas  .in«l  won  that  contested  landslide  vic- 
tory by  87  votes  That  was  after  Mr  Portas 
went  to  JusUce  Black  and  k;ot  an  order 
setting  aside  an  order  of  a  federal  district 
Judge  in  Texas.  I  don't  criticize  Mr  Portas 
because  he  has  performed  legal  services  for 
Mr  Johnson  throughout  hU  public  career 
while  the  President  .md  his  family  success- 
fully accumulated  a  rather  large  fortune  I 
think  that  probably  attests  to  the  fact  that 
Mr  Portas  U  a  good  lawyer  I  don't  criticize 
Mr  Portas  because  he  represented  Bobby 
Baker 

But  I  do  raise  the  question  whether  he 
should  be  rewarded  'with  the  position  of  Chief 
Justice  o£  the  United  Sfites  because  lie  per- 
formed such  personal  services  for  Mr  John- 
son. I  think  that's  one  of  the  issues  which 
the  Senate  has  to  carefully  examine  (Ap- 
plause 1 

Question.  31r.  would  you  call  off  your  antl- 
Portas  campaign  if  the  Republican  nominee 
asked  you  tc? 

Senator  Griftin  The  .\nswer  is  no.  I  Ap- 
plause.] ^^ 

Question.  Would  you  comment  un  ttff^- 
port  that  your  attempt  to  prevent  Justice 
Portas  frorn  becoming  Chief  Justice  Is  an 
effort  to  launch  your  bid  for  the  Republican 
Vice  Presidential  nomination?  (Laughter  | 

Senator  Oriffin  It  must  have  been  one  of 
my  stalT  members  who  wrote  that  question 
:  Laughter  !  Well.  I'm  clad  I've  got  a  couple 
of  Senate  colleagues  here  with  me  today. 
(Senators  Murphy  and  Curtis i  I'm  '^ure  they 
realize,  as  I  do.  that  -w-hen  'his  ctTort  was 
launched,  there  weren't  n''-arly  the  prospects 
of  success  that  there  are  today  We  had  no 
way  of  knowing  where  we  wovild  end  up 
with  otir  effort  Of  course.  It  Isn't  over  yet. 
But  we  are  greatly  encouraged  by  what  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  far. 

The  simple  answer  of  why  I'm  in  this  Is 
that  I  believe  this  Issue  is  Important  to  the 
country  and  because  it  is  important  to  the 
discharge  of  my  responsibilities  as  a  United 
States  Senator 

Having  been  a  lawyer  and  having  helped  to 
frame  some  of  the  legislation  that  the 
Supreme  Court  interprets.  I  have  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  Importance  of  life-time 
appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court  Five 
people — file  people— determine  the  judicial 
policies  of  our  country.  Too  often,  it  seems, 
{jeople  can  .nly  sit  around  and  complain 
about  the  Supreme  Court  This  is  the  time 
when  they  can  do  something  about  it  This 
Is  a  time  when  the  Senate  should  draw  a  line 
and  stand  up  and  insist  up<jn  the  highest 
standard  tor  the  selection  of  people  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stat«8. 
;  Applause,  I 


Question  Senator,  does  the  'act  that  Portas 
was  confirmed  for  Associate  Justice  prerlvide 
your  probing  now  his  past  association  with  or 
support   of   various   organizations'' 

Senator  ORirriN  No  it  doesn't,  because  as 
I  indicated  in  my  statement,  the  Senate 
really  is  not  precluded  from  looking  Into  any 
questions  It  wishes 

It  has  a  co-equal  responsibility  In  the  ap- 
pointing process  And  It  can  base  Its  decision 
on  anything  that  the  Senate  considers  in 
the  public  interest.  I  think  the  whole  back- 
ground and  experience  of  Mr  Portas  Is 
relevant  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he 
possesses  those  qualities  and  characteristics 
which  are  particularly  appropriate  and 
desirable  In  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
.States  rhe  Chief  Justice  Is  at  the  pinnacle  of 
the  judicial  pyramid  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  c.jnoKs  .>f  judicial  ethics  for  all 
the  others  in  the  judiciary  So  while  I  have 
been  particularly  intereste-d  in  Mr  Portas' 
activities  since  he  went  ^.n  the  bench.  I  don't 
think  the  Senate  is  foreclosed  In  any  way 
from  looking  at  his  entire  record 

Question  Senat,or,  would  you  support  Mr. 
Portas  If  Vice  President  Humphrey  should  be 
the  next  President  and  he  should  re-noml- 
iiate  Mr  Portas  .us  Chief  Justice? 
Senator  Ciriftin  The  answer  Is  no. 
Question  Senator  you  are  a  member  of  the 
.\merlran  Bar  .\.s(ioclatlon  In  the  July  1968. 
Issue  of  the  .\merlcan  Bar  News,  which  Is  cir- 
culated to  the  entire  membership,  there  was  a 
page-one  .story  captioned-  "Commtttee 
Unanimously  Approves  New  Supreme  Court 
.Appointees  As  Being  Highly  Qualified  '  Please 
explain  why  did  you  not.  in  all  fairness,  in- 
sert into  the  Congressional  Record  their  ap- 
proval of  Portas  and  Thornt>erry. 

Senat<;>r  GBirriN  If  It  hasn't  been  put  into 
the  Record  I  have  no  objection  to  putting  it 
in  in  see  w  It  that  it  gets  there  But  It 
doesn't  mean  \ery  much. 

Never  in  history  has  the  Committee  on  Ju- 
dicial Qualifications  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  found  that  any  nominee  for  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States  wai  unquailflea    (Laughter  I 

I'm  partlcuUarly  disappointed,  frankly,  in 
rhe  .Anier.can  Bar  .\ssociation.  and  I'll  say  so 
right  here.  I've  heard  over  and  over  again — 
,is  a  lawyer  and  as  a  law  student — about  the 
importance  of  getting  politics  out  of  the 
Judiciary  and  the  importance  ot  raising  the 
standards  of  selection  of  people  on  the  courts 
How  could  there  be  a  more  obvious  oppor- 
tunity than  this  one  for  the  Bar  Association 
to  show  some  backbone,  to  stand  up  on  its 
hind  legs  and  help  in  this  situation. 

If  we  utn.  the  standards  of  selection  for  the 
Judiciary  will  go  up — but  here  they  are — the 
.\BA— I  don't  know  why — going  along,  "rub- 
bersiamplng"  these  appointments — when 
they  should  be  on  our  side  givlnp;  us  some 
help.  I  .■Vpplause  ] 

Question  Senator,  do  you  Intend  to  press 
your  case  against  the  Supreme  Court  nomi- 
nation with  the  Republican  Platform  Com- 
mittee'' There  is  a  report  that  you  will  do 
this,  thereby  confronting  Platform  Chairman 
Dlrksen  Do  you  expect  the  Platform  to  con- 
•aln  -i  plank  embodying  your  views  as  out- 
lined today? 

Senator  Griffin  I'm  on  the  Platform 
Committee,  and  I'm  planning  to  fly  down  to 
Miami  tomorrow  to  participate  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  C-ommittee  I'll  just  say  that 
I'm  confident  that  the  Platform  will  recog- 
.iize  the  Importance  of  public  confidence  in 
the  Judiciary  and  the  importance  of  insist- 
ing upon  the  highest  standards  in  making 
appointments  to  the  Judiciary  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  I  don't  anticipate  that  a  big 
fight  IS  going  to  be  necessary 

I  think  that  we  are  going  to  find  that  this 
Is  a  time  when  Republicans  are  going  to  want 
some  unity  and  harmony  It  certainly  Is  go- 
ing to  be  my  purpose  to  try  to  see  that  we 
come  out  of  the  Convention  stronger  than 
ever;    because   not  only   Is   the   Platform   of 


.some  importance,  but  what  happens  after 
Labor  Day  here  In  the  Senate  Is  very  Impor- 
tant 

QuesUon  What  do  ;.  ou  think  of  Senator 
rhurmond's  harangue  of  Justice  Portas  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee? 

Senator  Griffin  Well.  It  Is  very  dlfflcult. 
and  I  don't  think  I  should  try  t.i  comment 
cohcerning  another  colleague  m  the  Senate 
I  probably  wouldn't  have  asked  the  questions 
In  the  same  way  he  did.  but  he  has  his  pre- 
rogatives; and  I  think  it  is  for  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  to  Judge 

Question  Do  you  have  enough  Senators  to 
conduct  an  effective  filibuster  to  prevent  a 
vote  on  cloture?  If  so  how  many  .ire  with 
you?  Can  you  defeat  a  cloture  motion''  If  you 
do.  does  that  mean  that  the  Porias-Thorn- 
berry  nomm.itlons  will  never  be  confirmed'' 

Sen.itor  Gkiffin  I  think  a  conservative  es- 
timate IS  that  we  now  have  40  or  more  Sena- 
tors who  are  reivdy  to  oppose  any  attempt  to 
limit  debate  '.>n  this  historic  subject,  and  our 
forces  are  growing  stronger  every  day. 

I  can  tell  you  that  all  the  facts  haven't 
been  presented  yet;  and  when  the  Senate  Is 
called  back  in  September,  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  more  said  about  whether  these 
nominees  should  be  confirmed  When  this  Is- 
sue h.is  been  thoroughly  aired  .md  when  the 
people  ha\e  all  the  lacts  I'm  confident  that 
public  opinion  will  be  even  stronger  than  It 
Is  now 

The  mall  is  pouring  Into  Capitol  Hill — 
In  my  case,  running  between  10-  and  20-to-l 
for  our  position.  So  I  am  ver>-  confident  that 
we  are  right,  we  me  on  the  right  track  and 
that  these  two  nominees  will  not  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate 

Question  Senator,  if  you  succeed  in  de- 
feating the  Fortas  confirmation,  will  it  help 
your  bid  for  a  Senate  Minority  leadership 
position^  WTiat  are  your  .inibluons  in  that 
respect'" 

Senator  Griffin  Well  I  think  we  disposed 
of  that  question,  generally,  before  Everett 
Dlrksen  will  be  re-elected  Senator  from  Il- 
linois by  an  overwhelming  margin,  and  Sen- 
;aor  Everett  Dlrksen.  without  a  doubt,  will 
be  the  Minority  Leader  In  J.muary  Thank 
you,   (Laughter  j 

Question  Do  you  want  to  say  that  over 
again.    Senator?    I  Laughter  ( 

Senator  Griffin.  I  don't  imagine  (Sen- 
ator) George  Murphy  liked  that  very  much. 
(Laughter  1  Well.  I  hope  that  Senator  Dlrk- 
sen becomes  the  Majontv  Leader  I  think— 
being  a  little  more  realistic— that  we  will 
win  a  majority  in  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  we  will  have  a  Republican  Speaker 
of  the  House  I  am  also  confident  that  we 
are  going  to  make  very  sigruficant.  substan- 
tial gains  m  the  Senate  If  we  can  win  a 
majority,  that  will  be  great,  but  I  am  r.ot 
predicting  It. 

Question  Do  you  think  Mrs  Abe  Fortas 
should  have  retired  from  law  practice  upon 
the  appointment  of  her  husband  to  the  Su- 
preme Court' 

Senator  Griffin  I  don  t  know  how  to  an- 
swer that  I  think  in  the  absence  of  anv  evi- 
dence of  confUct  oi  interest,  it's  not  neces- 
sary to  pass  any  kind  of  judgment  on  Mrs 
Fortas  And  unless  such  evidence  ciune  into 
the  record.  I  don  t  think  she  should  be  a 
part  of  this  consideration  i:i  .my  way  (Ap- 
plause I 

Question  Senator,  are  you  correlating  vour 
campaign  against  confirm.ition  with  Gov- 
ernor Wallace,  the  Liberty  I/Obby,  Hilton 
Lewis.  Jr  .  .md  other  le-aders  who  are  making 
the  same  fight  that  you  are  making' 

Se.iator  Griffin  The  answer  i.-;  no  Of 
course,  in  many  battles  your  friends  .^re 
sometimes  worse  problems  than  your  ene- 
mies. Many  people  have  asked  how  In  the 
world  can  vou  get  m  bed  with  some  of  these 
kooky  groups  In  a  battle  like  this— when 
you  re  right  -you  take  support  from  wher- 
ever yoti  can  get  It  On  .  ny  l-ssue.  almost 
any   great  issue,   you   l<x>k  on  one  side  and 
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vou  see  the  Blrchers  you  1""*^  °Vn''d%°have 
side  and  you  see  the  Communists.  And  I  have 
to  vote  one  way  or  the  other. 

Those  who  raise  the  kind  of  an  argument 
which  savs  or  suggests  guilt  by  association 
.and  Ignore  the  merits  of  the  case  are  really 
doing  a  disservice  to  themselves  ai^d  to 
the  country.  The  real  question  should  be 
decided  on- the  merlUs.  not  on  the  basis  of 
who  Is  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

I  am  verv  frank  to  say  that  while  I  wel- 
come the  support  of  many  of  my  Southern 
colleagues.  I  recognize  we  are  on  the  same 
s?de  for  different  reasons.  This  happens  oc- 
casionaUy  but  we  are  Just  glad  we  have 
'hnse  votes.  ,        ,„_ 

Question  Do  Senators  have  cronies  for 
wh.,m  they  seek  appointments,  Including  to 
the  Supreme  Court?  T5»„„h 

senator  Griffin.  Yes.  how  would  a  Repub- 
'.u-m  know,  as  Carl  Curtis  Just  said  over 
there.    (Laughter,  applause  1  „,„„,^ 

Ques  ion  This  is  a  quickie.  Senator.  Would 
vou  have  voted  for  Dean  Burch?  ( Laughter.) 
•  senator  Griffin.  I  think  I  would  have  to 
be  consistent  and  ( ppose  him.  at  least  under 
the  clrcumstan.es  of  my  earlier  remarks^ 
Bvu  in  this  case.  I  think  It  Is  essential  to 
'ook   at   all  the  circtimstances. 

Question  Senawr.  do  you  disapprove  of 
Eai-l  Warren  havinc  been  Chairman  of  the 
Commission   that   investigated   the  Kennedy 

^"^^a^or'  GRUFis  This  is  an  Interesting 
point  incidentally,  one  of  the  people  who 
'ut'gested  the  Warren  Commission  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  Abe  Fortas.  according  to 
the  book  that  the  columnists.  Evans  and 
Novak,  have  written. 

Another  important  point  in  that  book 
is  that  Mr  Chief  Justice  Warren  protcsUd 
ms  appointment  und  was  hesitant  about  ac- 
ceining    that    i.osltion    because    of    the    fact 

uL  U  involved  «"«-^"^;^*''*^  ^^"""^bufi 
parentlv  he  was  persuaded  to  do  »t.  but  i 
hink  he  recognis-ed  that  there  might  be  a 
bre-ich  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  Actually.  I  think  It  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  not  performed  that  func- 

"  Question  Clark  Chfford  ^^  with  Fortas 
When  thev  asked  the  (Washington)  Star  to 
suppress  the  Jenkins  story  Did  you  oppose 
CUlIords   confirmation  as   Secretary  of  De- 

'' senator  GRirFtN  No.  I  d'^n't- ^nd  I  wouM 
not  vote  atrainst  confirmation  of  Abe  Fortas 
to  be  Attorney  General,  if  Mr.  Johnson 
should  want  to  s-end  his  name  up  and  have 
him  actually  confirmed  for  the  job  he  seems 
to  be  performing.  (Laughter.! 

This  goes  to  the  distinction,  of  course,  that 
I  tried  to  make  very  clear  in  my  statement. 
There  should  be  wide  latitude  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  far  as  appointments  to  his  Cabinet. 
GUV  Gillette,  the  former  Senator  from  lowa^ 
once  said  that  Harry  Hopkins  would  be  the 
last  person  that  he  would  ever  want  in  his 
Cabinet  If  he  were  President.  But  he  ^aid  that 
If  the  President  wanted  Harry  Hopkins,  he 
was  going  to  vote  to  confirm  him  because, 
after  all  the  President  is  responsible  for  the 
Executive  Branch.  These  people  only  serve 
during  the  Administration  of  a  President. 
That  makes  it  an  entirely  different  case. 

If  people— and  some  Senators— would  rec- 
ognize how  much  of  a  difference  that  Is.  we 
w'ouldn't  have  any  trouble  at  all  winning  our 

^"^Questlon.  Senator,  would  you  forecast  who 
will  be  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
nominees  for  both  parties. 

Senator  Griffin .  Well,  I'm  going  to  Miami 
to  Dlace  in  nomination  the  name  of  the 
Governor  of  my  State  as  the  favorite  son 
candidate  from  Michigan.  In  nominating  him, 
of  course,  I'm  going  to  give  as  strong  a  speech 
as  I  can  with  the  hope  that  he  will  be  the 
nominee. 

I  don't  know  who  is  going  to  come  out  on 
top  You've  seen  the  polls  and  the  surveys, 
and  I  have  no  crystal  ball  as  to  what  the 
ultimate  outcome  will  be. 


NURSING  HOME  CARE  FOR 
VETERANS 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
money  were  no  object.  Congress  could 
conceive  and  support  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  laws  that  would  provide  essen- 
tial assistance  to  deserving  citizens  m 
our  Nation. 

Because  funds  are  a  factor,  however— 
a  most  important  factor— we  must  try  to 
accompUsh  that  which  will  serve  the 
greatest   good   or   answer   the    greatest 

need.  ^  , 

On  July  26,  the  President  signed  a 
bill— H  R  16902— which  meets  the  latter 
criterion,  for  it  will  provide  a  vitally 
needed  increased  payment  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  State  homes 
offering  veterans  essential  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  nur.'^ing  homo  care. 

Specifically,  this  measure  increa.-^cs  the 
maximum  per  diem  of  Federal  payment.^ 
from  $2,50  to  S3,50  a  day  for  hospital  or 
domiciliary  care,  and  from  $3,.-j0  to  ti>  a 
dav  for  nursing  home  care.  It  a  .mo  ex- 
tends for  an  additional  5  year.s— through 
fiscal  year  1974— the  S5  million  annual 
matching  grants  to  State.s  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  uui'sing  home  lanlities. 
We  would  do  well  to  remind  ourselves 
oeriodically  of  the  current  .-cope  rmd  im- 
portance of  programs  that  wt  know  Irom 
experience  are  nece.s.sar%-  and  worthwhile. 
For  example.  20  States  are  now  operat- 
ing 2  667  VA-approved  nursing  care  beds 
with 'an   average   daily   census  of   1.84d 
veterans.  In  fiscal  year   1968.  an   esti- 
mated  S2.5   million   was   paid   to   the.se 
States  for  treatment  of  about  3.340  vet- 
erans In  addition,  the  matching  Federal 
program  of  assisting  States  in  con.'^t.ruct- 
ing  nursing  home  care  facilities  in  State 
homes  has  met  with  favorable  accept- 

£LnC6 

In' enacting  H.R.  16902.  Congress  not 
only  recognized  the  increased  costs  ol 
operating  State  liospitals.  domiciliaries 
and  nursing  homes  for  veterans.  It  was 
alsc  expressing  its  appreciation  of  tne 
essential  role  these  institutions  play  m 
providing  our  ill  and  disabled  veterans 
with  the  kind  of  care  and  treatment  a 
grateful  Nation  wants  them  to  have. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  BOOM 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  tragic  irony  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  impose  on  the  public  a 
new  form  of  torment  to  match  the  air 
and  water  pollution  with  which  our  un- 
bridled and  mindless  use  of  technology 
in  the  past  has  saddled  us.  But  that  is 
exactly  what  we  are  in  the  process  of 
doing  "in  developing,  at  taxpayer  ex- 
pense a  supersonic  transport  that  win 
leave  a  bedlam  of  sonic  booms  m  its 
path  wherever  it  flies. 

An  excellent  article  wntten  b%  Mr. 
Stephen  Shepard  and  published  m  the 
most  recent  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly explores  this  irony.  Mr.  Shepard  s  ar- 
ticle makes  it  very  clear  that  the  avia- 
tion industi-y  and  the  public  interest  are 
now  on  a  collision  course  with  respect 
to  the  sonic  boom. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  St-'PERSONic  Boom 
It  was  a  painful  decision  for  Boeing.  The 
Seattle  aircraft  manufacturer  announced   re- 
cently   it    was   delaying   the   first   test   flight 
of    it's    supersonic    transport    by    a    year— to 
197'2— because    of    technical    problems.    With 
3000    employees    .it    work    on    the    SST    and 
orders  on   hand   totaling   65   billion.   Boeing 
was   in   no   mood   to  delay   the   controversial 
plane  anv  longer   Boeing  also  knew  that  the 
Administration,   which   has   commuted   S-653 
million  to  the  SST  so  far.  was  lacing  prow- 
ing    congressional    pressure    to    cut    further 
SST    funds.    A    delay,    the    company    leared, 
would   aid  critics  who  want  to  ground   the 
nlane  altogether. 

But  Boeing  had  little  choice  The  plane 
on  the  drawing  boards  Is  50,000  pounds  over- 
welKhtr-far  too  heavy  to  fly  profitably  across 
the  Atlantic- -and  needs  subsUtntial  design 
changes.  Technical  problems  are  not  sur- 
prising in  a  new  plane,  especially  one  de- 
ML'ned"  to  fly  1800  mph  ..-ne  mile  every  tAO 
.^ocr.nds)  and  whose  tail  is  bigger  than  the 
vant's  of  a  707  .let.  What  is  surprising  Is  that 
Uoemc  wius  able,  once  again,  to  s;iy  mtle 
..bout^he  SST's  mam  technical  problem  tne 
loud  thunderclap  widely  known  as  some 
ocKiin 

"LE  B.^NG"   and   THK   SST 

Whether  Boeing  talks  about  i\  or  iiot^ 
however,  the  bcx>m  speaks  lor  itself  If  the 
.SST  new  from  New  York  to  Ix>s  Angeles,  lor 
instance.  10  million  people  In  a  50-nnle-WKie 
path  beneath  the  SST  would  hear  the  boom^ 
Depending  on  ;.tmo.sphfnc  conditions,  it 
would  sound  like  dull  thunder  in  the  dls- 
fnce  or  a  firecracker  LIS  leet  ;>way.  There  s 
no  wav  known  to  eliminate  it  or  even  reduce 
It  much.  If  fleets  of  SST's  crisscross  tlie  coii- 
nnent  dav  and  night,  warns  Senator  William 
Proxmire"  iD„  Wisconsin  i ,  the  '"''^r  ^.^i^: 
>=noken  congressional  critic  of  tne  SST,  we 
will  all  live  out  our  lives  m  ;.n  immense 
drop  lorge  foundry." 

At   best,   sonic    boom   would   be   one   niore 
roVv  nuisance,  unnoticed  by  some  startling 
to  others.  At  worst,  it  could  cause  frii-'ht,  ac- 
cidents, or  even  heart  failure.  In  Fr:,nce  last 
summer  threo  ^vorkers  were  killed  when  the 
sonic     boom     from    a    French    lighter     .tie 
French  call  it    "le  bang",    collapsed  the  roof 
of   an   eld   farmhouse.   Sonic   boom   has   also 
broken      windows,      cr.^cked      plaster      and 
knocked  pictures  ofT  living  room  walls.  The 
Air  Force    \vhirh   has  been  fiymg  supersonic 
planes  lor  nearly  20  years,  has  paid  several 
million    dollars    m    damages.    In    liscal    1967 
alone,  the  Air  Force  settled  3357  claims,  total- 
ine  $440,000, 

Hushing    a    problem    of    this    steiitorian 
magnitude    is    about    as   easy    as    hiding    an 
elephant  in  a  Volkswagen,  Already  a  world- 
wide ban-the-boom  movement  is  spnnging 
up.  Canada  and  Sweden  have  outlawed  boom- 
producing     flights     over     their     land,     and 
Germanv  and  Switzerland  say  they  :"-e  Pre- 
pared to  do  so.  in  the  Unlt«l  States.  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  and  Dearborn,  Michigan, 
have  antl-boom  lau-s.  while  similar  legisla- 
tion was  recently  introduced   '«  ^e^^„^°^'' 
Cltv    Because   the   courts   probably  ^^11  ^a- 
yalidate  such  local  laws  on  the  grounds  that 
thev   exceed   a  city's   legal   Jurisdiction^  the 
united   States   needs   a   national   antl-boom 
law    Unfortunately,  although  Cenator  Clif- 
ford case  (R.  New  Jersey.   ^^''"f'^'J^^^^f^- 
latlon  in  Mav  to  ban  commercial  SST  Right* 
over  the  United  States,  a  federal  law  Is  ijn- 
hkelv  m  the  foreseeable  future;  certainly  the 
Adm'lnistration    doesn't    want    to    handicap 
a  project  it  has  backed  from  the  beginning 
and  which  is  slated  to  get  at  le.ast  ^1  D'^ion 
in  government  money  if  and  when  full-scale 
production  starts. 

ANTIBOOM 

Partly  bv  default,  the  center  for  much  of 
the  ban-the-boom  protest  has  not  been 
Capitol  Hill,  but  the  Cambridge.  Ma.ssachu- 
setts,  home  of  Dr.  William  ShurcllfT,  a  ftfty- 
nlne-vear-old  Haivard  physics  researcher.  A 
vear  or  so  ago,  ShurcllfT  read   several   irate 
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letters  in  the  New  York  Timet  complaining 
about  some  boom  He  wrote  to  nine  of  the 
letter  writers  expreseing  his  concern  and  In- 
quiring whether  "I  could  contribute  «10"  to 
help  nght  the  SST  Discovering  that  there 
was  no  private  group  agninst  the  boom. 
ShurcUff  decided  to  form  his  own 

Today  the  Citizens  League  Against  the 
Sonic  Boom  has  over  2200  members,  includ- 
ing many  doctors,  professors,  engineers, 
physicists,  and  a  -spr-nltllng  of  housewives  in 
aread  already  badly  boomed  '  The  League 
acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for  all  SST  informa- 
tion, disseminates  antl-33T  literature,  runs 
newspaper  ads.  and  sparks  letter-wnting 
campaigns  Shurcll.T  himself  luiswers  an 
average  of  35  letters  a  day  pracUcally  all 
against  the  SST  or  sonic  bcKim  He  Is  on  the 
phone  frequently  with  Senator  Proxmire 
(•■we  have  a  Bill  and  BUI  relationship  '  i . 
feeding  him  information. 

Be.in:.,-  :he  brunt  jf  the  Blil  and  BUI  at- 
tack—indeed  ii:  the  SST  cnuclsm--ls  Major 
General  Jewell  Maxwell,  who  heads  the  SST 
program  a:  the  Feder.U  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration The  Mlssiss:ppl-born  Maxwell,  who 
Is  on  leave  fri->'n  the  Air  Force,  travels  around 
the  country  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  SST 
in  a  forceful  yet  charming  manner.  He  mixes 
folksy  anrt'dotes  about  stagecoach  days  with 
slightly  chXiivinlsUc  rhetoric  about  the  need 
to  maintain  the  country's  commercial  avia- 
tion leadersh.p  Listening  to  Maxwell,  one 
gets  the  impression  that  if  we  don't  buUd 
tl.-'  SST.  the  United  States  will  be  relegated 
to  the  status  of  underdeveloped  country 

He  cites  our  balance  of  payments  deficit, 
noting  we  have  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
Concorde,  the  British-French  SST  that  wUl 
be  rlyia?  some  three  years  bi-fore  Boeings  He 
reminds  his  audience  that  exporting  a  single 
Boeing  SST  will  pay  for  JO.OOO  Volkswagens, 
or  10  million  Japanese  transistor  radios." 
What  he  doesn't  say  however,  la  that  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analyses,  in  a  study 
.rommissioned  by  the  FAj\  found  that  the 
SST  would  not  slgiilflcantly  improve  U  3. 
balance  of  payments— and  under  certain 
conditions  would  worsen  it. 

When  he  comes  to  sonic  boom.  Maxwell 
admits  'we  have  a  problem. '"  But,  In  father- 
ly tones,  he  a*itires  his  listeners  that  the  SST 
will  ay  sup>ersC'nicaJiy  only  over  oceans,  away 
from  populated  areas  At  a  glance,  this  con- 
cession seems  to  solve  the  boom  problem. 
especially  since  Boeing  and  the  airlines  gen- 
erally agree  thit  If  some  boom  is  a  public 
nuisance,  the  SST  should  not  By  over  popu- 
l.ited  lands. 

SrNNY  rAl.K,  EXrONOMIC  fOBCSS 

We  faced  that  decision  two  years  ago." 
savs  H  W  Withmgton.  Boeing's  vice  presi- 
dent in  charsje  of  the  SST  and  decided  the 
SST  Is  worthwhile  even  if  it  never  flies 
^upersonically  over  land  masses."  Prom  Trans 
World  Airlines,  the  first  nlrllue  to  order  the 
Boeing  SST.  ernes  an  echo  '  Even  with  boom 
restrictions,  the  SST  makes  economic  sense." 
says  Robert  W  R'ununel.  TWA's  vice  presi- 
dent  for  planning  and   research. 

Such  sunny  talk  aside,  economic  forces 
could  easUy  pressure  SST  backers  into  seek- 
ing flights  over  populated  aread  Boeing  es- 
timates it  will  sell  a  minimum  of  500  SST"s 
by  1390  If  the  plane  Is  banned  over  land, 
compared  with  1200  if  there  Is  no  ban  At 
S40  nilUlou  p>er  plane  Boeliig  will  forfeit  S28 
billion  — greater  than  its  total  sales  lor  the 
last  15  years.  Can  we  rely  on  corporate  con- 
science to  limit  SST  flights  when  the  price 
is  so  high'' 

Such  sales  penalties  are  confirmed  by  the 
airlines.  Savs  TWA's  Rummel :  We  expect  to 
have  50  Boeing  SST's  by  1980  If  there  are  no 
restrictions.  If  the  plane  is  banned  over  land, 
mv  guess  IS.  that  we  will  have  bought  be- 
tween 25  and  35  ■  American  Alrlinee.  which 
has  ordered  six  Concordes  and  six  Boeing 
SST's  even  though  ;t  tUes  no  ocean  routes. 
would  probably  cancel  its  orders  If  super- 
sonic flight  is  limited  to  over  ocean  routes. 


Eastern.  United,  and  other  airlines  that  ft? 
mainly  domestic  routes  are  in  s'mllar  straits 
Even  Pan  American  World  .■Mrways  whose 
aighta  are  largely  over  water  or  sparsely  pop- 
ulated land,  says  a  ban  could  force  it  to  9v 
IT  percent  of  its  planned  .S.ST  routes  at  sub- 
sonic speeds 

Moreover,  a  ban  would  probably  mean  a 
higher  fare  ui  help  airlines  recoup  the  higher 
cost  of  flying  the  SST  at  less  efflclent  sub- 
sonic speeds  To  the  airlines,  a  higher  fare 
is  no  more  desirable  than  a  foggy  runway, 
for  It  would  surely  cut  piissenger  demand, 
removing  the  profits  irom  SST  flights  lor 
certain  iUrllnes 

Tlie  economic  pressures  will  also  bear  down 
on  the  government,  which  expects  to  recoup 
its  money  if  Boeing  sells  300  planes  If  Boeing 
sells  500  planes— which  the  FAA  confidently 
says  It  will  —  the  government  will  earn  about 
6  percent  on  its  investment  But  in  making 
this  estimate  the  F.^A  .igaln  rejected  the 
forecast  of  its  own  consuluint.  Uie  Institute 
for  Defense  .Analyses,  which  .says  only  279 
SST's  will  be  sold  if  there  .ire  boom  restric- 
tions. Once  m<ire  the  F.\A  ignored  ilie  advice 
of  Its  advisers,  choosing  only  tlie  informa- 
tion that  fits  the  procrustean  bed  It  and 
Boeing  have  carefully  made  for  the  SST. 

lUTFLINO 

In  short,  a  ban  on  SST  flights  over  land 
could  mean  the  difference  between  profit  .nid 
loss — for  Boeing,  the  airlines,  and  the  govern- 
ment With  so  much  at  stake,  all  three  have 
tiptoed  about  trvTng  to  muffle  the  boom  issue. 
One  of  their  mcst  frequent  arguments  is  that 
people  will  accept  booms  once  they  get  used 
to  them,  just  as  they  have  accepted  many 
other  noises-  from  Jet  engines,  motorcycles, 
pneumatic  hammers,  and  the  llke^so  com- 
mon these  days.  \i\  P.^.A  brochure,  m  fact, 
states  that  'individuals  tend  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  an  Initially  cUsturblng  noise 
once  !t  becomes  a  pattern  of  life  "  Boeing, 
more  childishly  effective  at  public  relations, 
calls  sonic  boom  "a  tweniieth-century 
sound." 

Clearly,  the  SST's  backers  want  to  per- 
suade tlie  public  to  stop  worrvnng  and  learn 
to  live  with  the  boom.  As  Senator  Proxmire 
puts  it.  "The  SST  will  start  by  flving  the 
ocean  routes.  Soon  the  economic  pressures  of 
flying  these  high-cost  planes  on  limited 
routes  will  force  adirUsslon  of  the  planes  to  a 
few  scattered  land  routes.  And  lUtlmaleiy 
they  win  be  flying  everywhere." 

Proxmire's  tear  Is  not  eased  tav  the  pro- 
nouncements of  government  officials.  Alan 
Boyd.  Secretary  oi  Transportation,  thinks  the 
SST  will  be  able  to  fly  supersonlcally  on  por- 
tions of  domesuc  flights.  On  a  flight  from 
Chicago  to  Los  .Angeles,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  in  Science,  the  SST  could  fly  subson- 
leally  to  Denver,  then  supersonlcally  from 
Denver  to  Los  Angeles,  where  there  are  lots 
of  mountains,  lots  of  desert,  and  very  lew- 
people '•  Ana  General  Mnxwell  'suspects  there 
are  land  areas  we  will  be  permitted  to  over- 
fly." When  pressed  lor  details.  Maxwell  pleads 
ignorance  .Asked  by  the  House  .Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  last  year  whether  the 
SST  would  fly  over  populated  land,  he  replied. 
"We  do  not.  at  this  moment.  I  feel,  have 
sufficient  understanding  of  what  criteria  we 
should  employ  to  say  an  airplane  would  have 
acceptable  sonic  boom  characteristics  to  be 
completely  sure  of  this  " 

But  there  is  sufficient  understanding  of 
sonic  boom  "characteristics."  at  least  enough 
to  predict  its  effect  in  most  cases.  To  begin 
with,  any  airplane  going  through  the  atmos- 
phere disturbs  the  air  and  creates  pressure 
waves.  These  waves  travel  at  the  speed  of 
sound,  taut  fan  out  In  all  directions  and  -ire 
too  weak  to  be  heard  The  only  audible  noise 
comes  from  the  engine  When  ,i  plane  travels 
supersonlcally.  however,  the  waves  of  air 
molecules  cannot  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
plane  f.ist  enough.  They  pile  up  and  lag 
behind  the  plane,  creating  a  shock  wave  that 


Is  heard  on  the  ground  as  a  sharp  crack  or 
thunderous  roar,  depending  on  the  weather 
and  other  inctors  Coiur.irs  to  the  popular 
notion,  the  boom  does  not  occur  only  when 
the  plane  breaks  the  sound  barrier."  Like 
the  wuke  oi  a  ship,  the  boom  is  continuous  as 
long  as  the  plane  is  flying  supersonlcally. 

BOOM  AND    STPERBOOM 

The  boom's  intensity  is  measured  in 
pounds  per  .square  foot  ipsf)  of  "overpres- 
sure"" the  pressure  wave  created  by  the 
plane  in  excess  of  normal  atnuwpherlc  pres- 
■sure  Tt'sUs  have  shown  that  .iii  overpressure 
of  about  6  psf  v^lll  crack  plaster  and  an  over- 
pressure uf  10  psf  will  shatter  trlass  The  FAA 
says  the  Boeing  SST  wll  be  under  2  5  psf. 
so  win  cause  little  or  no  property  damage. 
But  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions, 
the  Air  Force  has  found  that  the  boom  pro- 
duces a  "'focusing  effect""  that  can  amplify 
a  2  a  psf  pressure  to  a  ^;la.ss-Khatterlng  10  or 
15  psf  Because  no  one  seems  to  know  exactly 
when  this  so-called  superboom  will  occur. 
a  pilot  cannot  fly  around  the  atmospheric 
conditions  that  cause  it 

Even  without  the  focusing  effect,  the  booms 
expected  from  the  SST  arc  bad  enough  The 
same  dav  that  "le  bang'  killed  three  French- 
men, the  President's  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  released  the  results  of  the  r:onlc 
boom  tests  carried  out  the  previous  year  over 
Edwards  Air  Force  Ba^e  In  California  Tlie 
report  indicated  that  from  33  to  ;t8  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  test  objected  to  booms 
in  the  2  0  to  3  5  psf  range 

If  this  Isn't  sufficient  evidence  for  the  FAA. 
It  can  restudv  the  now  famous  Oklahoma 
Cltv  tests  In  1964  the  Air  Force  "boom- 
barded"  Oklahoma  Cltv  some  1250  Mmes  over 
six  months  Boeing  wa.<=  (julck  to  point  out 
that  "the  overwhelming  majority  feel  that 
they  could  learn  to  live  with  the  number  and 
kind  of  booms  experienced"  in  the  Oklahoma 
tests  But  even  though  Oklahoma  City  Is 
heavUv  dependent  on  the  aviation  Industry 
for  the  livelihood  of  many  of  its  residents,  a 
sizable  number— 24  percent — said  they  could 
not  learn  to  accept  sonic  boom  Tlie  24  per- 
cent fleure  looms  even  larger  ronstderlntr  that 
the  SST  will  serve  less  than  5  percent  of  the 
population  What's  more,  the  tests  were  run 
during  daylight  hours  only  and  were  well 
publicized  in  advance.  Manv  residents.  In 
fact,  used  the  7  a  m    ooom  as  an  ul.irm  clock. 

ALL    .\T    SEA 

The  evidence  acumulaied  by  Harvard's 
ShurcUff  suggests  that  even  If  the  SST  is 
limited  to  over-ocean  flying,  a  tvplcal  trans- 
atlantic flight  would  boom  about  4000  people 
aboard  flshlng  boats,  tankers,  ple.asure  boats, 
and  big  passenger  ships  The  Swedish  Ameri- 
can line  has  publicly  protested  sonic  boom, 
adopting  the  position  of  Bo  Luiuiberg.  lormer 
director  general  of  the  .Aeronautical  Research 
Institute  In  Sweden  Lundberg.  one  of  the 
most  persistent  critics  of  sonic  boom,  wants 
extensive  boom  tests  at  sea  No  one  is  sure, 
for  example,  that  the  bo<.,m  won't  harm  large 
schools  of  fish,  but  this  is  a  consideration 
that  Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  from  Boe- 
ing's home  stale,  obviously  considers  trivial: 
""Nobody  yet  has  produced  any  testimony  to 
show  that  the  fish  will  write  their  congress- 
men. "  he  told  the  Senate  last  October, 

Boeing  has  been  studying  sonic  boom  .since 
1958  iind  Is  now  trying  to  reduce  !x)th  the 
sonic  Ixxjm  wave  and  its  duration.  But  "Wlth- 
ington  concedes  that  "changes  In  the  level 
of  sonic  Ixxjm  are  coming  very  hard  and 
slow."  There's  no  breakthrough  in  sight,  he 
says.  ""It's  just  a  matter  of  chipping  away." 

A      S4.5      BILLIO.N     BIKD 

Chipping  iiway  at  the  boom  is  no  easy  task. 
For  one  thing,  the  technological  task  of 
building  an  SST  is  so  great  that  Wlthlngton 
says  Boeing  could  not  take  a  ')ne  p>ercent 
performance  penalty  even  if  it  meant  a  lower 
sonic  boom  We  do  not  make  design  changes 
Just  to  reduce  sonle  boom."  he  says  flatly. 
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The  problem  is  compounded  by  airline  re- 
qu^ements  for  a  plane  with  '^ /o''  °P"\^^ 
cost  oer  seat  mile.  Simply  put.  a  long,  thin 
llTht    drplane   will   cause   less  boom   than  a 

eavv  wTde  plane.  But  a  long  thin  airplane 
f  nrecrselv  what  the  airlines  do  not  want, 
ft  is^iugherto  land  luid  will  carry  fewer 
oUenge«  two  ^Ud  untlcommtrcial  prop- 
p;^es  WUhlngton  says  the  airlines,  though 
Concerned  about  the  boom,  "have  not  given 

s  anv  t^deYa^tors"-thlngs  they  would  give 

p  to  rJ^uce  the  boom.  And  T^A's  Rmnnael 

concedes:  "There"s  littJe  r°°«iJ°Vthf^m 
The  onlv  way  I  know  to  get  rid  of  the  hoom 
completely  is  to  fly  subsonlcally. 

To  flv  subsonlcally,  of  course,  the  airlines 
don"!  need  to  spend  $40  -^>"-^°\^^"/,^J: 
iir,n£r    With   Boeing   and    the   FAA,   xne   a" 
flue?can'bldfuZ  tUne  on  t^e'K^m  issue 
knowing  fuU  well  that  once  the  SST  is  ny 
ing  Thev   will   have  a   powerful  foot  in  the 
aoor  leading  to  unlimited   flights.  After  alL 
who  will  then  be  able  to  clip  the  v.  ings  oi  a 
MS  billion  bird   nested  by  the  go^ernment 
md  «lretuuv  raised  by  one  of  the  country  s 
biggest  industries?         _s^„„^n  shepard. 


••coherent"  radiation.  Other  lasers  can  emit 
a  conUnuing  beam  of  Ught  energy 

From  the  standpoint  of  leglslatlon^the  im- 
portant thing  about  lasers  is  "°;^^«  ^l'^,'^;, 
natlng  parts  and  components  and  circuits 
?hat  are  inside  of  the  black  box.  but  rather 
the  knowledge  that  lasers  emit  racUation  and 
that  safev  in  use  of  laser  equipment  depends 
very  much  upon  the  care  ..nd  q^flity  of  de- 
sign and  manufacture  of  the  product  that  is 
sold  in  interstate  commerce 


LASER  BEAMS 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  I 
.sk  unanimo-as  consent  that  a  state- 
ment bt  senator  Bartlett  concerning 
the  need  for  including  laser  products  un- 
er  S  provLsions  of  the  Radiation  Con- 
trol for  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  be 
l)nnted  in  the  Record. 

There  bemu  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  lollows: 

STATF.MENT    BY    SENATOR   BARTLCTT 

nurlne  'he  recent  hearings  on  the  Radla- 
.,on  cont;ol  lor  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
:968  ^me  witnesses  questioned  whether 
!ser  products  should  be  included  within  the 
^uthori^that  congress  would  B^ve  to  the 
■^Pcretarv  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
^o  set  "andafds  for  radiation  emission  from 
.■lectronlc  products. 

The  question  Is  legitimate  and  is  one  that 
1  have  thought  about  at  length,  for  there  is 
■ItUe  to  be  gained  from  regulation  just  for 
is  own  sake  The  testimony  and  other  in- 
'ormat^ou  that  we  received  Is  convincing 
;? See  tha'i  laser  prodtiets  i-^-d  -n  ^^^ 

„rt  Lre  dangerous,  that  laser  r.idlatlon  is  a 
-"rm  of  ele  ?romagnetlc  radiation,  and  that 

;Xnwide.  federal  «^«''"<^^^^^,,V°se'Tr^uct; 
.ign  .uid  manufacture  of  these  P^*^^^^ 
Should  be  established.  The  situation  is  not 

ne  happllv.  of  a  fire  department  respond- 
..?<f'to  me  urgent  imperatives  of  a  ma^r 
-e  Rather  It  is  one  of  the  prudent  com- 
■inunitv  and  fire  department  vvhieh  takes  p^e^ 
■entive   me.asuers   beforehand   to   limit   ana 

ontrol  a  haz;ird  to  our  people. 

Tc^av  I  would  like  to  briefly  talk  with  you 
.J^  Lers:   what  they  are    wh^^  t^//  clo 
how    thev    are    used;    what    l^^'^^^^'^ey    can 

ause  and  do  we  know  enough  about  them 
to  include  them  in  the  present  legislation? 

LASERS— WHAT   ARE  THEY? 

iisers  are  manufactured  products.  While 
n^anTof  them  are  still  put  «>geti^er  Piece  ^^ 
^ece  within  laboratories  of  scientists  who 
'.  e^d  special  features,  many  other  lasers  can 
now  be  purchased  as  complete,  self-contained 
units,    ready    to   operate   at   the   push   of   a 

''"4°^e  laser  products  are  designed  to  emit  a 
.pSr^d  of  electromagnetic  radiation. 
rsuilly  Within  the  band  of  visible  light.  The 
unusual  characteristic  of  laser  radiation  is 
that  very  large  pulses  of  energy  f^J^^^^' 
ried  by  the  constituent  rays  of  the  laser 
beam,  with  each  ray  in  essence  f^^'l^fvis 
step  witii  the  others.  The  physicists  call  Uils 


USES  OF  LASER   PROULCTS 

Although  it  was  only  ten   years  ago^^^^ 
A    L    Schawlow  and  C.  H.  Townes  outlined 
the  theory  and  proposed  ^structure  lor  .he 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  laser,  the  laser 
SSy^s  grown  rapidly.  For  exan.ple.  one 
survey  ol  the  market  for  lasers  within  govern- 
'^nt'aTone  reported  a  S30  million  .nar'.et^m 
1967  and  forecast  $70  mUhon  by   19'0-  A""^ 
government  contracts   are   stimulating  la^r 
feve  o^ent    and    apphcaUoi^s.    During     l.e 
nerlod  January  1.  1963.  to  April  30.  1966    the 
gvefnment  spent  nearly  ^^^ mlU.on  tor  U 
development  with  103  separate  urpanizat  on.s. 
and  83  of  these  industrial  contractors.  I  Uiiuk 
we^Iknow  that  one  of  the  fa^t^t  ways  to 
get  a  new  scientific  discovery  into  use  is  to 

introduce  it  into  industry.  „_,.^„,ion    ol 

Two  broad  categories  ol  application  oi 
la^^s  are  now  apparent.  First,  there  ..re 
c^ercial.  industrial,  and  medical  uses 
^T^cond  lasers  have  become  important 
^w  ^^is    and    instruments    m    laboratory 

'TheTrst^'category  concerns  us  most.  :or  ... 
la^«  emerge  from'  the  laboratories  and  are 
l^Sit  and  installed  m  factories,  and  .re 
S  by  poeslbly  untrained  operators,  there 
JfThe  re^  danger  ol   injury  tx>  them  or   .o 

Tat^s^Tbelng  used  to  drill  tii.y  holes 
in  very  hard  substances.  For  example,  uiie 
compTnv  drills  with  them  to  make  diamond 

£r^i^T^-nrr\siue";f^y^.du;t 

Engmeenrg>naga^ine  reports  that  ,.  luimDcr 
of 'companfes  have   begun  ^^  ^-^'^^^,;^ 
nractlcal   production-line   work,   particular  > 
rirUllng  welding  of  very  small  wires  is  casUv 
^^lilJuh  lasers    Prolessor  Donald  F.  Nelson 
^f^rhe^mve^rsm-  oi  Southern  CaUfoi-nia  has 
wTltten  in  the  June   issue  o.  the   ^"^na^ic 
American   about   the   potential  o.    .he   la.fcr 
foT  long-distance   communicatious  and   h..v 
a  recent   technical   development    brings  th 
much  closer  to  realization.  One  application 
in  chemistrv  ol  great  premise  ;s  to  use  User 
energv  to  cause  specific  chemical   reactions 
sSch  Is  those  m  the  making  of  plastics.  Rav. 
Sastlf  materials  already  have  ^^^^^^^^f 
fnto  final  product  in  this  "^i^^^^i^, 
plication  is  taking  shape  ^^  -^^^"^l".^^'  ! 
Department     ol     Harbors     una     Mar  Le.- 
Queensland  is  trving  a  laser  beam  us  .i  -it-— 
Souse  beacon.  A-rotatmp;  reflector  -iU  airec 
the  laser's  beam   through   an  arc   'hat  J'^'' 
cover  the  entire  entrance  to  Moreton  Bay    A 
particularly  exciting  possible  use  is  tor    un- 
neling  in  hard  rock.  Experiments  at  the  -la  - 
"acLusetts    Institute    of    Tecb^a°'cpy^   have 
shown  that  laser  beams  can  split  blocks  o. 
trani?e    and   marble,    and    can    weaken    n.e 
Ixposed  surfaces  of  hard  rock  so  that  it   is 
lasher  to  remove.  While  this  application  ha= 
vefto  be  proven  feasible,  it  is  an  cxcitm? 
example  of  what  might  happen. 

Business  Week  of  .August  12.  1967.  re  pons 
that  one  large  manufacturer  of  lasers  is  set- 
ting up  a  laboratory  to  tailor  the  use  of  lasers 
to  Imall  manufacturers.  This  company    w 
try  out  an  experimental  application  and  win 
furnish   the   customer   with   an   engineering 
anaKsis.  a  suitabUity  study  of  the  process 
and  an  economic  comparison  with  conven- 
tional m^-thods.  .„e»  a-n 
The  Department  of  Commerce  has  j..st  an- 
nounced a  major  breakthrough  'ri  su^^ji^/^ 
T  Tiers  are  now  being  used  by  geodetic  survey 
«lfms  of  the  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  for  cross-country  surveying. 


ESSA  plans  to  extend  their  use  to  metropoll- 

fan  areas  Lasers  have  enabled  survey  teams 
o   .'plnd  by  -20  to  50  Percent  the  amount  o 

terrain  thev  cover,  and  to  do  so  with  In- 
re  ed  .ccuracv.  With  lasers,  the  survey 
earns  can  achieve  an  accuracy  in  the  r  meas- 

urcments   of    approximately    ■,    inch    in    10 

'"Mr.-  J.wes  G.  TerrlU.  Director  of   the  Na- 
tion.al    Center    for    Radlologi-al    He.Uth^  in 
lirmed  us  of  his  estimates  ^-^'^l^lJl 
■.ntV'-itlon  ..reus  lor  over  .is  types  ol  ,aier.^ 
fbout    29    percent   of    these   ---„ '^-eK.ped 
durln^j  the  three  years  196o  to  196,,  This  in 
die  ws  the  rapid  development  and  appUca- 
Uon^f    uusers'   A    national    survey    indicates 
there  ..re  approximately  "2.500  places  in  the 
uXd  Stat^^s  Which  use  laser  .ystems  cos- 
ine more  than  *300  per  unit,  anu  th..l  tnere 
Lre    approximately    8.500    laser    systems    at 
these  sites. 


BIOLUdlCAL   EFFECTS   OF   LASERS 

With  the  prospeet-s  of  u  s.rrowln^  l-'-'^"  '"; 
dustry  which  means  that  more  laser  unlt^ 
wr  be  made  and  sold  for  commercial  and 
ndustrirU  and  other  uses,  the  question  of 
b^olo^cal  ;tteots  of  laser  moves  from  the 
worm  of  the  research  scientist  tx)  the  world 
I  if  the  nubile  health  official, 

•rhe  t  vo  principal  eflects  are  burning  of 
the  kin  and  eve  injury.  Of  the  two.  eye  m- 
mrv  is  the  most  likely.  Mr.  TerrlU  was  def- 
n  tVm  his  testimony  that  lasers  can  cause 
c"e  inlurv,  and  reported  ^hat  already  n^ 
:nedlcal  literature  that  ^'-^ere  are  subs^an 
T'lted  case  reports  of  severe  .^u.ar  damage 
restfmng  Ironi  ..ccldental  exposure  to  laser 

"■"of  Wruam  T   Ham  of  the  Medlc.l  College 
of   Vlrgini       one   of   the   leading   authorities 
m    thlf  feid.    testified    that    u.ser   radiation 
could    produce    ourns   of    the    retina    oi    the 
eve   which   are   irreversible.   He   warned   that 
!pec  a     caution    is    required    with    the    laser 
^frnts  that  produce  brief,  '"^en.se  pvuses  o 
co'-erent    light     Here    excessive    po'.ver    den- 
sities    V.ling   upon    the   retina    can   produce 
■xplosi^    elfect^.    massive  ^---f --   ,^^<^ 
the  possible  loss  of  the  entire  eye.  The  rec 
ord  of  the  heannes  cor.U.ins  a  listing  of  Dr. 
Hifm's    many    papers    which    describe    these 

The  Department  of  Defei^se  experts,  speak- 
ing from  their  extensive  experience  with 
Ler  and  from  results  of  research  ^Pov^'^^a 
bv  tiie  depanments.  supported  the  fact  that 
faker  radiation  can  injure.  th..t  eye  d-image 
cSi  .!ccur  With  only  one-millionth  of  the 
exposure  that  would  burn  the  ^^^: 

This  testimony  is  like  the  tip  of  ..n  Alaskan 
iceberg  ax.d  represents  only  a  small  part  ol 
manv  painstaking  experiments  to  measure 
the  bl'oglcal  effects  of  >-er  radiation  on 
I'vmg  creatures.  Including  mai..  I.  »or  one. 
:;rfatisfied  from  the  i-=om.ation  .supplied 
me  that  l.iser  radiation  can  maeed  he  da:.- 
Mrous  'o  the  persons  who  are  exposed.  And 
!his  danger  is  being  compounded  by  the 
api>arance  of  lasers  which  operate  in  the 
S^-Va  violet  and  infra  red  regions,  wl-eh 
makes  them  invisible  to  the  human  eye. 

:S    THERE    A    REAL    H.^ARD? 

It  IS  one  thing  to  show  m  a  laboratory 
that  laser  beams  can  bUnd  experimental  anl- 
ma's  Tt  IS  another  to  say  that  beams  from 
T^er  products  constitute  a  hazard  which 
i.eeds  to  l>e  controlled.  ,„<„^r 

F'rn  of  all.  lasers  have  caused  eye  Injury 
to  persons.  Mr.  Terrtll  and  th.  defense  De- 
Dartmeut  each  testified  to  this  effect^  Sec- 
ond he  .rowing  use  of  lasers  m  Industry 
meaii  that  thev  are  moving  out  of  the  con- 
rouel  environment  of  the  laboratory  where 
workers  ..re  vised  to  dealing  with  sophisti- 
cated hazards.  Third,  imtlal  surveys  by  the 
Pub'ic  Health  Service  show  that  an  un- 
Tatlsfaetory  situation  already  ^;L^«^^°^p^°^j^ 
laser  installations  in  '^^^^^^  "^^q  ^^^"'^ 
Healtii  Service  release  of  March  29.  1968. 
fpeaks  of   more  than   10.000  incustrlal  em- 
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ployee«  !n  the  United  States  who  may  be 
exposed  'n  laser  radiation  Details  of  this 
s'^vey  appear  in  the  record  of  the  healings 

Here  are  some  ;f  the  reeulU  of  the  PHS 
survey 

In  the  opinion  ',f  '.he  surveyor  63  percent 
of  ill  laser  .perntlons  *ere  ;ulequate  in  over- 
all contrul  and  ..iccupatlona!  health  proce- 
dures, the  L)ther  iS  percent  were  considered 
inadequate  or  required  a  more  detailed  eval- 
uation Hiiwever  in  >nly  42  percent  was  the 
risk    )f   :i<i/ar(l     onsklered   'ai  be   low 

Eaiglne«rlng  controls  varied  from  excellent 
in  some  installations  to  alm.^st  nonexistent 
In  others  For  example.  89  percent  of  laser 
areas  visited  did  not  have  interlocked  doors 
and  43  percent  had  no  warnlne;  slufna  Only 
about  25  percent  '<t  the  plants  required  visual 
protection  m  :aser  areas  Mr>st  if  the  com- 
panies did  not  require  !iC)t;Kle3  or  race  shields, 
.ind  about  25  percent  <>{  the  »;oi;(?les  'hat  were 
provuled  were  considered  inadequate  protec- 
tion fur  the  Kind    ■:  laser  In  use 

do  the  hazard  is  real  and  present  Por- 
•unatelv.  It  is  n..t  nnw  irreat  But  with  the 
rapid  fxp.in.si  n  f  'he  laser  industry,  the 
potential  'ia/ar<'s  soon  can  be  multiplied. 
Moreover,  -i-s  lasers  become  more  powerful, 
the  chapces  of  injury  Increase  still  further. 

no    we     J«(OW     ENOrCH     to     RECt?I-ATB     LASERS' 

Next  we  come  to  the  question  of  whether 
•*-e  know  enousih  about  laser  effects  at  this 
time  tor  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  >et  initial  or  interim  stand- 
ards for  laser  products 

Dr  Ham  thinks  so  He  testified  that  there  Is 
enough  information  on  threshold  enertry 
lensltles  that  produce  verv  mild  lesions  In 
'he  retina  to  establish  tentative  safety  levels 
for  the  htiman  eye  Then.  loo.  government 
agencies  and  some  industrial  companies  have 
lounU  tliere  ■»  .lUormatiun  enough  for  them 
to  establish  their  own  safety  criteria  for  laser 
radiation 

For  example,  the  Martin- Marietta  Com- 
pany has  published  a  booklet  on  laser  safety 
which  sets  a  definite  Umlt  upon  eye  exposure 
to  laser  radiation  The  American  Conference 
of  Oovernmental  Industrial  Hyglenlsts  Issued 
this  year  a  ^Ide  for  laser  Installations  The 
.Mr  Force  ir.  January  1967  issued  Its  reeula- 
tion  No  161  24  on  User  maaer  hazards  which 
authorizes  the  Air  Force  Sureeon  General  to 
establish  maximum  levels  of  exposure  to 
'.d-ser  maser  radiation  Subsequently  on 
March  20  1967.  his  office  Issued  specific  In- 
structions. For  an  earlier  government  Inter- 
est    I   HL'te   'hat   in    1»J64  'he   Hntl.^h   M!::i.>trv 

:  .\'.  lation  .-isued  :*„s  Litie  :  pra.  ti -e  for 
laser  Installations,  which  Includes  detailed, 
numerical  limits  Moat  recently,  during  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  laser  safety  guidelines  were 
fomulated  at  a  Laser  Safety  Conference  at 
the  College  of  Medicine  of  >he  University  of 
Cincinnati  These  ^iildellnes  were  published 
in  'he  March  1968  Issue  of  Liiser  Technology. 
The  fact  that  so  many  bodies  are  r.ow  en- 
gaged In  the  setting  of  guidelines  and  limits 
for  laser  e.vposure  Indicates  that  there  Is 
enough  information  and  understanding  of 
laser  effects  at  hand  to  act  effectively  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  our  present 
understanding  is  complete  Far  from  It  In- 
deed, an  important  .omplementary  reason 
for  including  laser  radiation  within  the  scope 
of  H  R  I079O — as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce — Is  to  speclftcally 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  to  get  on  with  the  research  that 
win  be  necessary  later  to  refine  interim 
standards 

SUMMARY 

Let  me  sum  up  the  case  for  Including  laser 
products  under  the  provisions  of  H  R  10790 
Laser  radiation  can  cause  biological  effects 
which  are  harmful  to  human  beings  They 
pose  a  special  risk  to  the  eye  Laser  products 
are  being  sold  In  an  expanding  market,  one 
that  everyoue  expects  will  expand  even  more 
as   new   uses   of    this   new    tool   come   to   the 


fore  More  powerful  units  also  can  be  ex- 
pected The  hazards  of  laser  radiation  are 
ii  >t  those  that  common  knowledge  equips 
us  to  deal  with  Moreover,  that  hazard  can 
■ometlmes  be  invisible  Scientists  have 
learned  enough  about  laser  effects  to  set  Ini- 
tial exposure  limits,  nnd  government  agencies 
have  done  so 

In  my  mind,  the  testimony  received  before 
the  senate  Committee  on  Commerce  shows 
there  Is  more  than  enough  reason  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health  Education  and 
Welfare  to  include  laser  products  among  the 
electronic  products  for  which  he  can  set 
standards  to  govern  the  emission  of  electro- 
magnetic radiation,  and  to  move  ahead  Into 
The  research  and  the  drafting  of  st-indards. 
This  country  stands  to  benefit  greatly  from 
the  application  of  Users  In  commerce  and 
industry  It  will  benefit  even  more  if  those 
.ippllcailons  are  carried  on  from  the  outset 
with  products  that  are  designed,  manufac- 
•ured  and  Installed  with  safety  In  mind. 
For  these  reasons  I   urge  favorable  .ictlon 

jn  H  B  10790  so  th.it  the  new  .ind  flourish- 
ing .\merlcan  laser  Industry  and  the  users  of 
lu  products  can  proceed  with  safety  towards 

in  exciting    expmdlni.'  "I'ure 


R0BF:RT  F    KENNEDY— in   MEMO- 
HIAM 

.Mr  Ml  GOVERN  Mr  President.  I  re- 
cret  that  it  wa.s  impassible  for  me  to 
be  m  the  Senate  yesterday  when  eulogies 
were  beiiv-:  offered  to  our  late  beloved 
colleague.  Robert  Kennedy  but  I  am 
pleased  to  add  a  few  personal  thoughts 
today  to  what  has  alread.v  been  said  so 
eloquently  by  other  Senators. 

.\t  the  Democratic  convention  in  1964. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy  recited  these 
words  from  Romeo  iOid  Juliet  in  tribute 
to  his  brother,  the  President: 

And.  when  he  shall  die 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
.And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  .\11  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night. 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun 

Now  Robert  Kennedy,  too.  is  dead,  and 
as  one  reads  on  In  this  old  Shakespear- 
ean play,  he  comes  to  the  lines; 
Then    dreadful   trumpet,  sound   the  general 

doom! 
For  who  Is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone? 

There  is  a  painful  sen.se  in  which  all 
of  us  have  lost  a  i>art  of  our  lives  in  the 
death  of  Robert  Kennedy,  and  yet.  we 
can  also  find  In  his  death  as  in  his  life 
a  deeper  underslandm^j  of  our  owii  ob- 
ligations to  ourselves  and  our  Nation. 

He  stood  for  tiie  proposition  that  we 
could  make  a  difference:  that  we  would 
find  our  satisfaction  not  m  coddling  our- 
selves but  in  contributing  to  others. 

Senator  Kennedy  had  become  the  most 
passionate  and  talented  political  leader 
uf  his  generation  HLs  capacity  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  growth  was  mani- 
festing Itself  in  dramatic  fashion  dur- 
ing the  closing  weeks  of  his  life.  He  was 
a  better  and  wiser  man  with  each  passing 
day.  I  felt  that  he  was  on  an  accelerating 
course  that  would  have  earned  ium  a 
imique  place  in  the  life  of  our  Nation, 
and.  indeed,  in  the  life  of  mankind.  He 
was  destined  to  inspire  our  own  and 
future  Lienerations.  Of  all  my  a.ssociates 
in  public  life,  no  other  gave  me  such  a 
sense  of  being  in  the  presence  of  true 


compa.ssion,     practical     idealism,     and 

fireatness 

He  frequently  quoted  the  words  of 
George  Bernard  Shaw : 

You  see  things  .ind  you  say  'Why'''  hut 
I  dream  things  that  never  were  and  say 
Why  nof" 

When  we  view  the  sudden  termination 
of  this  eager  young  life,  so  filled  with 
promise  and  compassion,  we  can  only 
a.sk'Why^' 

Perhaps  the  lyricist  of  "The  Impossible 
Dream"  has  partially  answered  this  ques- 
tion with  his  lines: 

And  the  world  will  be  better  for  this 

That    one    man    scorned    and    covered    with 

scars 
Still   strove   with   his   l,ist   ounce   of   courage 
To  reach  the  unreachable  star 

I  believe  that  the  world  will  be  better 
because  Robert  Kennedy  dared  to  reach 
for  the  stars. 

He  told  us  about  the  huni^ry  children 
of  Mi.ssi.ssippi.  the  plight  of  the  American 
Indian,  the  difficulties  of  the  .American, 
farmer  He  told  us  about  the  dynamite 
in  the  great  citv  uhottos  He  warned  us 
of  the  awful  violence  brewini;  in  our 
.society — warned  us.  m  a  way,  of  his  own 
approaching  death 

I  believe  that  there  were  two  power- 
ful concerns  that  drove  him  in  his  final 
campaign— the  first  was  a  determination 
to  put  an  end  to  the  tratzedy  in  Vietnam: 
the  second  was  to  lead  the  redemption  of 
our  own  troubled  I.md. 

.•\11  of  us  liave  been  enriched  and  en- 
nobled by  the  breadth  of  his  vision  and 
the  trace  of  his  presence. 

Perhaps  from  the  meaning  of  his  life 
and  of  h:,-.  too  '-ireat  -acnfice  we  can 
take  a  new  measure  of  conviction,  a  new 
courage,  a  new  resolve  that  he  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain:  and  that  in  a  calm 
and  implacable  determination,  we  can 
yet  serve  the  tnd  that  he  so  tenderly 
sought  for  us  all— 'to  tame  the  savage- 
ness  of  man.  and  make  gentle  the  life 
of  the  world  " 
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SAMUEL  LEONARD  WILLIAMS 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  North  Carolina, 
Samuel  Ix'onard  Williams,  passed  away 
last  week  I  wi.sh  to  pay  my  respects  to 
him  and  to  offer  my  condolences  to  his 
wife  Kay,  and  children.  Patricia  and 
Joseph 

Sam  Williams  was  born  on  Januarj'  27, 
1905,  in  IxmoiT  County.  N.C.  He  received 
nis  LL.B  degree  from  Wake  Forest  in 
1928  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted 
to  the  North  Carolina  bar.  He  practiced 
law  in  Kinston.  N.C.  from  1928  until 
1934.  at  which  time  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  an  attorney  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

In  ti'.at  year,  Mr.  Williams  also  mar- 
ried the  former  Kay  Cloaninger.  a  union 
which  produced  two  children.  Patricia 
Ann  and  Joseph.  Patricia  was  t;raduated 
from  William  and  Mar>-  and  received  a 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  She  is  teaching  at  Latrobe  Uni- 
versity in  Melbourne.  Australia.  Joseph 
received  his  LL.B.  degree  from  Mercer 
University. 

From  1943  to  1945  Mr.  Williams  served 


i 


in  the  U.S  Navv  from  which  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  as  a  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  1945. 

A  glance  at  the  record  will  show  how 
Sam  Williams  excelled  In  his  career  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  On  his 
return  from  the  Armed  Forces,  he  super- 
\ised  legal  investigational  work  In  the 
Commission's  Bureau  of  Investigations. 
In  August  1948  Mr.  Williams  was  ap- 
pointed special  legal  assistant  to  the 
Commission  and  served  as  a  special 
consultant  in  matters  of  policy  and 
;i!Ocedure. 

From  May  1950  to  July  1955  Sam  'Wil- 
hams  served  as  assistant  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  .Antlmonopoly.  From  July 
1955  to  April  1958  he  was  the  Commls- 
.-ion's  special  lesral  adviser. 

In  April  1958  Mr.  Williams  was  ap- 
pointed chief  project  attorney  and  served 
;n  that  capacity  until  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Opera- 
iions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
11  Julv  1961. 

In  that  capacity,  Mr  Williams  was  le- 
^■jonsible  tor  the  competence,  effectlve- 
:.Ws  and  timeliness  of  the  Commission's 
nestmational  work  throughout  the 
riuted  States  in  matters  involving  trade 
leuulation. 

Mr   Williams'  career  has  been  that  of 
,  dedicated  public  .servant.  Throughout 
:  IS  career  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nlssion,  he  rose  to  a  position  of  great 
;,'spons!bilitv  in  the  investigational  work 
■  f    the   Federal  Trade  Commission.  He 
:.'ot   only   participated   in   many   of   the 
cadmu  ca.ses  developed  by  the  Commis- 
-ion.  but  also  a  planned  training  pro- 
am    for   voung    attorneys.    He   was   a 
;  ader  in  his  field  and  he  had   a  far- 
;  'achinu  influence  on  the  lives  of  many 
. I  tiers.  He  was  highly  respected  by  the 
,:Uitrust    bar    throughout    the    United 
-Mtes   and    he    contributed    to   the   co- 
.Veration  which  has  developed  between 
•.le  Commission  and  the  antitrust  bar. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Field  Operations  is  a  much  finer  or- 
anization    because    of    the    leadership. 
1  idument  and  intoarity  exhibited  by  its 
D- rector    Pam   Williams  was   a   gentle- 
man  an  able  lawyer,  a  fine  public  serv- 
.iin   and  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina  who 
■iiade  a  real  and   areat  contribution  to 
■  ',e    Government    and    to    the    United 
.-^lates    Ills  c.ircer  .stands  not  only  as  a 
:  .onument  to  the  man.  but  as  a  beacon 
:  .    those    younc    attorneys    who    would 
f mulate  his  experience  as  a  career  Gov- 
■ :  nment  servant. 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION  ACT 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
;>'eased  to  see  that  the  President  has  to- 
d.n-  signed  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  I 
•.\ant  to  commend  the  administration  for 
:.ie  leadership,  energy  and  support  it 
cave  this  legislation  and  to  those  of  us 
v.no  worked  to  i^et  it  through  Congress. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
^vlvania  1  Mr,  Cl.ark  I  for  the  superb  job 
;  c  did  in  guiding  the  bill  through  the 
Senate. 

I   also  commend   the   other  Senators 
.md  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  who  have  helped  to  enact 
this  legislation  Into  law. 

I  have  been  deeply  Interested  in  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  since  I  in- 
troduced It  In  the  Senate  more  than  a 
year  ago. 

I  have  supported  It  because  It  is  amonj^ 
delinquent  youth  where  we  can  strike 
the  most  telling  blow  against  further 
crime. 

And.  I  am  pleased  that  It  has  become 
law  because  only  by  reaching  as  many 
voung  people  as  we  can.  as  early  as  we 
can.  will  we  save  these  young  people  from 
lives  of  crime  and  violence. 

Only  by  reaching  the  young  people  in 
their  formative  years  can  we  prevent 
many  of  them  from  growinf-'  into  adult 
criminals.  And  any  effort  spent  at  this 
time  is  the  best  protection  we  can  give 
our  citizens  against  increasing  crime, 
violence,  civil  disturbances,  and  riots  in 
the  future. 

I  have  supported  this  bill  because  it 
will  create  alternatives  to  sendinc  yount' 
people  to  training  schools  where  today 
they  often  learn  nothiim  more  than  how 
to  commit  more  crime.  And  it  will  get  the 
entire  community  involved  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  guiding  young  people  on  a 
constructive  course,  through  new  oppor- 
tunities for  legitimate  achievement. 

Senator  Clark  knows  that  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  assure  that  the  bill  will 
accomplish  its  purposes  by  introducing 
amendments  both  in  the  Subcommittee 
which  processed  the  bill  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives adopted  my  amendment  to  empha- 
size the  role  of  the  schools  in  delinquency 
prevention. 

This  is  one  community  agency  that 
must  do  far  more  than  it  has  in  the  past 
to  show  young  people  the  way  to  live 
within  the  law  rather  than  outside  it. 
I  think  the  schools  should  and  can 
develop  teaching  techniques  and  course 
material  that  can  impart  to  young  chil- 
dren the  Insights  and  the  under.standinc 
of  the  world  around  them  which  are 
necessary  if  they  are  to  escape  the  dead- 
end streets  of  crime,  drug  addiction  and 
violence. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  modern 
world  has  become  bewildering  in  its  com- 
plexity and  that  no  family,  rich  or  poor, 
black  or  white,  can  alone  adequately 
interpret  it  to  the  satisfaction  or  the 
needs  of  the  younp. 

The  school,  however,  can  do  this.  It 
can  mobilize  the  scientific  knowledce  we 
have  about  human  behavior  and  teach 
children   how   to  escape    the  pitfalls   of 
delinquency,  drug  addiction  and  .social 
disorganization.   I   believe   the   Nation  s 
schools  must  assume  this  respon.sibihty. 
To   accomplish   this,   I   asked   in   my 
amendment  that  some  of  the  funds  au- 
thorized under  this  bill  be  allotted  to  the 
school   systems   throughout   the   States. 
As  signed  by  the  President.  I  believe 
the  bill  contains  those  vital  provisions 
that  will  ultimately  spell  the  difference 
between  the  growing   crime  and  delin- 
quency rates  of  the  past  and  the  effective 
prevention  of  delinquency  in  the  future. 
This   new   law   is   another   important 
step  by  Congress  and  by  the  administra- 


tion toward  a  more  crime-free  society 
and  toward  a  better  America  for  our 
younu  people  and  for  all  of  our  citizens. 


DAVID  McCONNELL  APPOINTED 
SPECIAL  ADVISER  TO  UNTIED  NA- 
TIONS    ECONOMIC     AND     SOCIAL 

COUNCIL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing North  Carolinian,  David  Mof- 
fatt  McConnell,  has  recently  been  ap- 
l)Ointed  by  the  President  as  special 
adviser  on  "the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  45th 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  meeting  this  year  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  McConnell  has  been  appointed  to 
serve  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  of 
the  United  States  and  I  am  sure  that  his 
dedication  and  experience  will  be  of  great 
value  to  our  country  at  this  meeting. 
The  United  Nations  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  is  the  top  body  of  the  United 
Nations  on  economic  matters  and  Mr. 
McConnell  will  be  .senior  adviser  to  this 
14  roup.  . 

Mr.  McConnell  was  fonnerly  special 
counsel  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  a  counsel  to  the  US. 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Re- 
organization, and  an  administrative  as- 
sistant to  U.S.  Senator  James  F  Byrnes 
of  South  Carolina,  who  was  later  Secre- 
tai-v  of  State.  He  has  served  for  the  past  2 
years  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Tax  Study  Commission. 

He  has  a  broad  background  in  inter- 
national affairs.  He  served  as  provost 
marshal  and  protocol  officer  with  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  Army  under  Gen- 
eral Joseph  W,  Stilwell  in  China.  Burma, 
and  India,  He  was  chairman  of  the  inter- 
national conference  at  Ramearh.  Bihar 
Province,  India,  in  1942,  which  confer- 
ence prepared  treaties  of  military  com- 
mand and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  forces 
for  China,  Burma,  and  India,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  U.S.  Legion  of  Merit 
and  awarded  the  Order  of  the  Cloud  and 
Banner  by  Chiang-Kai-.shek. 

Ho  served  as  Acting  Chief.  Legislative 
Branch.  War  Department  General  Staff 
G-1  under  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  and 
(  nded  his  war  .service  as  a  colonel.  He  was 
General  Staff  Corps  at  the  age  of  32. 
starting  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  infantry. 
He  was  a  codraftsman  of  the  Declaration 
of  Nuremberg  and  the  postwar  treaty 
with  the  RepubUc  of  the  Philippines. 

He  assisted  in  the  drafting  of  tax 
conventions  with  the  Kincdom  of  Den- 
mark and  the  Republic  of  Colombia, 

Active  in  civic  and  political  affairs,  he 
.served  as  chairman  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Elections:  served  as  a 
delegate'  to  many  Democratic  National 
conventions  and  was  a  member  of  the 
nine-man  executive  committee  which 
formulated  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1964.  He  personally  drafted  the  civil 
lights  plank  in  this  platform. 

Mr.  McConnell  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Department  mi.ssion  to  West  Ger- 
many to  celebrate  the  20th  anmversai-y 
of  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Declaration 
of  Nuremberg.  1964. 

Ill  i944_46,  he  was  liaison  official  for 
War  Department  General  Staff  with 
LTnRRA  and  LTsTCEF. 
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He  *-as  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit 
with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for  out-standiriK 
service  on  the  U  S   General  Staff 

A  member  of  the  bar  of  North  Caro- 
lina South  Carolina  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  U  3  Supreme  Court  the  Tax 
Section  American  Bar  .Association  he  is 
active  ;n  corporate  affairs  a.s  t;eneral 
counsel  Belk  Store.--  and  ,i  director  of 
the  Bank  of  Charlotte  He  received  his 
BS  -;umma  cum  laude  Davidson  Col- 
le(?e  N  C  and  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  Kappa  Alpha  Order  He  was 
Rumilll  Award  scholar  at  Harvard  Grad- 
uate Busir.ess  School  L  L  B  ,  L  L  M  in 
Federal  Taxation  Geoiuetown  Univer- 
sity and  ha.s  received  hi>  doctorate  in 
law  from  Georgetown  Ur.iversitv 

Mr  President  as  North  Carolinians 
we  can  be  indeed  proud  that  this  honor 
has  ^one  to  one  of  our  fellow  citizens 
The  President  could  have  found  no  f^ner 
public  servant  to  perform  this  important 
task  with  the  United  Nations 
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CRITICISM  OF  FORF.IGN  POLICY 
M:  HATFTF.LD  M:  President  those 
in  our  country  who  fear  that  we  are  be- 
coming the  sole  policeman  for  the  free 
world,  offer  cogent  criticism  of  the  pres- 
ent administration  s  foreign  policy 

Last  Saturdav  speakins;  at  a  World 
War  I  '.eteran.--  c-unention  in  Rochester. 
N  Y  mv  friend  and  tellow  legislator. 
Representative  Frank  Horton.  took  to 
task  the  administrations  acceptance  of 
this  policeman's  role 

He  cited  the  need  to  give  some  con- 
sistency and  dirtM^tion  to  our  present 
policy  of  reacting  to  foreign  initiatives 
He  also  noted  the  importance  of  re- 
building meaningful  partnerships  for  the 
present  order,  which  finds  America 
carrvin«  almost  alone  the  burden  of 
pre.servmg    order    and    freedom    m    the 

world  ,  ,  . 

I  think  Mr  Hortons  remarks  would 
be  of  interest  to  Senators  who  share  this 
concern  with  current  foreign  policy  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  .speech 
be  printed  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  oojection,  the  speech 
was  orde.ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ai  follows 

TtXT      OF      SPEECM      BY      CONGRESSMAN      KRaNK 
HORTON        NEW      YORK      STATE      CONVENTION. 

World  War   I    Veterans    Rochester.   N  Y  . 
JULY  27.  1968 

I    im   honoretl    :o   be   imong   some   of    the 
-.erv'men  who  helped  forge  Amencan  foreign 
policy  :is  being  one  of  interest,  concern  and 
parucipatlon    in   what    Is    happening    m    the 
world     Before    World    War    I.    this    free    and 
Demc<.ratlc  Nation  was  far  removed  from  the 
workings  L.I  international  power  politics  and 
power   diplomacy    which    now   dominate    the 
^ene  m  Europe  and  in  .\sia    Your  partlclpa- 
Uon   in   the   first  global   conflict   in   history 
helped    M)   establish   the   idea   that   America 
does  care,  and  that  America  will  act  In  be- 
half of   free  human  beings  the  world  over 
The    world     has    undergone    considerable 
change  since  the  doughboys  entered  combat 
m  Bellgum,  France   and  elsewhere  '"  E^^;^?* 
For    one    thing,   our    effort    in    World   War    I 
wa„    very    much    a    partnership,    almost    an 
equal    partnership    amon?    .aUes    to    restore 
peace  and  order  to  the  world    and  to  slap  the 
wristi.    of    aggressors    whose    ambition    had 
cost  the  liv>>s  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  voung  men 

In  World  War  II,  also,  the  American  efTorl 
was    one    of    assistance    to    allies,    many    of 


whr.m  were  hard-pre».Hed  '..  -r  Aide  the  ma- 
terial and  men  iiecewarv  •.■  defend  their  own 
soil 

But  since  World  War  II  America  has  no 
longer  been  UmjKpO  upon  as  a  nation  to 
shore  up  weak  points'  In  the  front  line 
.)f  freedom-  we  are  instead  looked  to  as 
almost  the  sole  keeper  of  the  free  worlds 
line  of  defen.se  Except  tor  the  United  States, 
few  western  nations  malnt.iln  troop  encamp- 
mentJ  in  the  lar-flung  corners  of  the  world 
Except  for  the  United  St«tes.  the  system  of 
mandatory  military  service-  accomplished 
by  a  draft  system  Is  almost  unknown  la  the 
free  world  E\en  some  nations  which  are  face 
to  face  with  regimes  that  threaten  freedom 
do  not  maintain  their  own  armies  to  a  de- 
gree proportionate  with  their  rightful  role 
in  the  defense  of  western  culture  and  peo- 
ple 

Vietnam  is  only  one  example  of  this  state 
,,f  afTalrs  While  that  small  nation  Is  Uter- 
illv  nghtmg  lor  Its  life,  its  youth  and  some 
of  Its  leaders  have  balked  .it  making  any 
all-out  effort  to  mobilize,  although  they  ex- 
pect the  United  SUtes  and  Its  people  to 
undergo  massive  expenditures  of  men  and 
monev  and  equipment  m  addition  to  sacri- 
fices at  home— in  the  interests  of  Vietnam  s 
defense 

While  It  IS  true  that  the  Vietnamese  are 
now  hnUly  undergoing  a  full  mobilization, 
and  they  arc  now  attempting  t  J  relieve  US. 
force*  of  -some  combat  resptmslbilitv,  the 
fact  that  thev  have  in  the  past  expected  so 
much  from  us.  and  so  little  of  themselves, 
serves  as  a  good  Illustration  of  our  situation 
in  the  world  today 

By    the    process   of    elimination    we   have 
been  left  with  the  role  of  v.orld   policeman 
Perhaps    the    best    example   of    this   IS    the 
defen.se  structure  which   we  built  in  Europe 
in    the    aftermath    ■  .f   World    War    11     NATO, 
for  many  vears  served  its  a  powerful  and  ef- 
fective deterrent  to  any  Communist  expan- 
sion  or  adventurism   In   Europe    The  key   to 
NATO  s  success  was  in  the  fact  that  It  was 
■I  partnership  of  allies,   joined   together  and 
functioning   together   for   the  same   purpose 
Slowly,    however,    N.\TO   grew    to   be   m.  re 
and  more  an  American  organization    .\s  tht- 
British  reduced  the  size  of  their  forces    and 
rhelr    Investment    In    defen-'.e     and    ;is    the 
French  grew  further  and  further  away  from 
rhe     concept     of     unified     western     Europe 
\merica   was  left   to  shore   up  a   sagging  de- 
fense   institution     And    I    don't    mean    for    a 
moment  tj  place  all  the  blame  tor  the  fate 
,,f  NATO  at  the  feet  of  our  European  allies 
The    United    States,    since    Korea    and    espe- 
cially   since    the    start   of    the    Vietnam    war 
seven   years  ago,   has  been   preoccupied  with 
the  affairs  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific    We  have, 
m    effect,    turned    our    back    on    Europe— we 
have   offered    no    constructive    leadership    to 
NATO     we    have    taken    no    significant    inl- 
•latlve    t.oward    the   creation    of    an    Atlantic 
community  of  nations,  which  would  co-oper- 
ate economlCRlly.  politically  and  militarily 

What  has  happened  since  the  U  S  turned 
lU  heed  away  from  the  European  shores 
which  vou  gentlemen  fought  so  hard  to  save' 
In  a  few  days  we  will  mark  the  seventh 
anniversary  of  the  building  o!  the  Berlin 
wall  in  violation  of  the  four-power  occup.i- 
rion  agreement  in  Berlin  This  hold  Commu- 
nist move  effectively  closed  the  last  open 
doorway  from  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  to 
the  West  It  obviously  was  done  m  the  con- 
fidence that  the  United  States  would  do  noth- 
ing to  stop  It  and  m  the  confidence-that  no 
western  Etiropean  nation  uouid  nr  could  do 
anything  to  stop  it 

This  confidence  grew  no  doubt,  out  of  our 
failure  in  1956  to  come  to  the  aid  of  bold 
freedom  fighters  in  Hungary,  who  had  taken 
hold  of  the  reigns  of  government  in  that  en- 
slaved country  for  a  few  precious  hours. 
bolstered  by  promises  from  Radio  Pree 
Europe  luid  other  sources  that  US  military 
support  was  forthcoming    The  hope  of  suc- 
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,  e.ss  .md  the  fact  of  failure  in  Hungary, 
hinged  on  the  American  wllllngne.s5  to  risk 
a  major  war  .Mthough  they  were  shocked  by 
the  Budapest  mitssacre  other  European  na- 
tions never  thought  of  themselves  ;^  poten- 
tial saviors  of  Hungary 

Since  we  stopped  exercising  creative  lead- 
ership in  Europe  we  have  .->een  a  complete 
turn-around  in  the  foreign  policies  of  France 
Not  only  did  De  Oaulle  throw  NATO  out  of 
his  country  he  established  relations  with 
the  Red  Chinese  and  did  his  best  to  sabotage 
the  foundation  of  the  western  .-conomlc  sys- 
tem the  American  dollar  Yuii  men.  who 
watched  buddies  die  and  waU'hed  their  burial 
on  French  soil  do  not  have  to  be  told  the 
.significance  of  these  new  French  attitudes 
Tod.iy  we  are  scorned  on  the  very  soil  which 
holds  the  bodies  and  blood  of  over  100  OOo 
.^merlcans 

Now.  again  we  find  ourselves  unprepared, 
and  our  allies  uninterested  in  a  new  crisis 
facing  Europe  With  little  or  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  United  suues  the  bold 
leaders  of  Czechoslovakia  have  bolted  the 
Communl.st  svstem  dlcUt.ed  by  Moscow,  and 
have  made  many  •.iberalizlng  reforms  In  their 
system  of  government  Freedom  of  speech 
and  press,  although  not  a  toUl  reality  todav 
in  Czechoslovakia,  are  far  more  advanced 
than  m  the  closely  censored  information 
channels  of  Russia  and  other  W.irsaw  Pact 
countries 

But    what    IS    now    happening    in    Czecho- 
slovakia''  What   appears   ui   be   happening   Is 
that  the  entire  world    unfortunauMy  Includ- 
ing the  United  Slates,  is  waiting  with  baited 
breath   to  see  what  the  USSR    will   decide 
to  do  about  Its  renegade  satellite    Will  Rvis- 
sla  use  military   force   to  push   out  the   new 
liberal  Czech  rulers''  Will  the  upcoming  con- 
ference settle  dlrterences  by  neeottatton''  No- 
where It  seems,  is  .inyonc  offering  anything 
but      propaganda     encouragement      to      the 
Czechs     No    one    is    actively    planning    any 
policy  initiatives  in  this  crisis    As  usual   we 
are    waiting    for    the    Communists    to    move 
first     thus    giving    them    an    advantage    .md 
forcing  ourselves  to  have  to  react  to  policies 
they  set    America  already  has  its  hands  full 
in  a  war  which  Southeast  Asian  nations  were 
not  equal  to  handling    Are  we  to  be  locked  to 
as  the  sole  source  of  hope  for  the  Czechs  In 
the  event  of  a  crisis  as  we  were  m  Hungary? 
Two  sad   facts  dominate  this  situation,  and 
answer  this  question 

One — We  cannot  afford  to  involve  ourselves 
in  a  military  confrontation  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  central  Europe,  and  the  Russians 
know  this  We  can  bring  terrible  propaganda 
pressure  to  bear  on  them  by  scorning  'heir 
disregard  lor  simple  human  rights,  but  they 
do  not  expect  us  to  back  up  our  commitment 
to  these  rights  for  !he  Czechs  with  .American 
lives. 

Two— The  Czechs  have  nowhere  else  to 
turn  Western  Europe  has  so  abandoned  any 
responsibility  for  -he  delense  ot  its  own  free- 
dom, let  alone  that  ol  other  pe<jples.  that  no 
one  has  even  considered  possible  support  <  r 
intervention  on  the  part  of  Czechoslovakia's 
neighbors  West  Germany.  France  Belgium 
the  Netherlands,  Austria.  Italv  Turkey  Eng- 
land or  the  Scandanavlan  countries. 

They  will  not  be  looked  to  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Czechs,  and  thev  will  not  be 
faulted  for  the  demi.se  of  the  Czechs,  if  the 
Reds  desire  to  follow  that  course 

The  Russians  will  be  faulted  as  tvrants. 
and  we  m  America,  whose  blood  still  spills 
in  Southeast  .\sia  will  be  faulted  tcr  ^n 
ineffectual  policy  of  containing  and  counter- 
acting communism 

I've  already  talked  about  how  we  got  Into 
this  dilemma  We  were  big  and  strong,  and 
we  were  the  heroes  of  Europe  and  the  Pacific 
after  the  war  Our  allies,  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  applauded  cur  de- 
fense of  freedom,  while  they  politely  and 
slowly  withdrew  themselves  from  the  power 
polities  of  the  cold  war    By  a  process  ol  cU- 


mlnatlon  of  these  allies,  combined  with  our 
own  }K,wer  and  our  sincere  desire  to  preserve 
human  freedom,  we  are  left  holding  the  bag^ 

rhe  question  now  Is— where  do  we  go  from 
here'  How  do  we  return  to  a  rightful  partner- 
ship in  the  free  world  without  abandoning 
oppressed  pe  ^les  to  communism  and  without 
cotitmulng  to  sacrifice  our  best  young  men  in 
one  brush-hre  alter  another'> 

I  would  like  to  outline  tor  you  my  thinking 
on  what  we  must  do  to  change  our  foreign 

^""s  a^  member  of  both  the  House  Foreign 
Owrations  and  Military  Operations  Subcom- 
mittees I  have  come  to  learn  one  basic  fact 
iiboul  American  lorelgn  policy  we  do  not  act. 
we  Tract  Our  whole  lorelgn  policy  structure 
is  reared  to  watching  and  waiting  for  the 
time  place  and  extent  of  the  next  Commu- 
nist intrusion 

We  malnum  a  huge  military  and  intelli- 
fience  establishment  which  covers  the  globe 
in  the  name  of  readiness 

For  example,  we  have  spent  billions  keep- 
ing idle  tro(  ps  in  Europe  for  the  last  23  years 
rhe  several  opportunities  where  they  may 
have  been  needed  like  Hungary  and  Berlin- 
were  pa.ssed  up  tor  political  reasons— but  still, 
we  are  'cadu  And  our  unused  troops  remain. 
This  happens  because  the  U  S  today  has 
no  standad  by  which  the  world  or  everi  u'C 
ran  judge  what  kind  cf  situations  we  will  or 
will  not  react  to 

We  are  committed  milluinly  to  almost 
fverv  non-Coinnuinlst  nation  In  the  world. 

Does  this  mean  or  has  this  meant,  that 
we  will  jump  into  war  to  delend  any  one  of 
them    Of  course  not 

But  no  one  has  been  able  to  predict  the 
strength  of  these  commitments  until  they 
..re  put  to  the  test  one  by  one 

In  Berlin  we  decided  not  to  make  firm  our 
commitment  to  the  terms  of  the  lour  power 
agreement  In  Korea,  we  decided  to  back  up 
our  promises  with  guns,  when  South  Korea 
was  threatened 

But  when  our  own  Pueblo  was  pirated,  our 
non-policy  of  reaction  chose  not  to  back  our 

own  men.  ^  „ 

In   Cuba    although   we   had  maintained   a 

-trong    Marine    base    there    for    decades    the 

most   serious   threat    to   the   freedom   of   the 

Western  Hemisphere  In  the  history  could  not 

inspire    us   to   react   wnth    any   firmness.   For 

Castro's    purposes.    Guantanamo    is    a    little 

more  than  a  decoration  at  the  tip  of  his  is- 

:  ind— It  poses  no  threat  to  his  power,  or  even 

to     his     guerilla     war     activities     in     South 

.\merlca.  ,  „_„ 

No  wonder   weak  Communist   nations   are 

willing   to  risk  seizing  our  ships,   and  firing 

on    our    troops     No    wonder   Russia    had    no 

compunction  about  building  an  8  foot  wall 

i.round  West  Berlin 

In  Vietnam,  we  stretched  an  interpretation 
of  our  southeast  Asia  Treaty  commitment  In 
order  to  save  a  small  nation  which  was  all 
but  doomed  to  Communist  guerilla  takeover. 
The  participation  cM  Asian  nations  has 
l,een  promising-but  far  from  adequate.  The 
'potential  for  buildup  vastly  stronger  free 
!^lan  armies  to  contain  Chinese  and  Com- 
munist expansionism  is  there  And  we  should 
not  have  to  ccjne  from  12.000  miles  away  to 
^upply   the  bulk  of  combat  troops   for  this 

t-flort' 

S'nce  returninK  from  Vietnam  in  January. 
I  have  suggested  turning  over  the  combat 
•unctions  slowlv  to  the  A.R.VN..  the  South 
Vietnamese  Armv,  We  should  train,  fully 
equip  and  advise  the  Asian  allies  in  Vietnam. 
but  they  must  take  over  the  bulk  of  the  war. 
Recent  "  events  and  official  statements  by 
President  Thleu  and  Defense  Secretary  Clif- 
ford give  me  hope  that  this  Is  now  beginning 
to  take  place 

We  may  see  significant  turnover  in  the 
lighting  bv  next  year 

What    can    we    learn    from    Vietnam,    from 
Berlin.    Hungary.    Czechoslovakia    and    from 
tbe  Pufblo  about  our  foreign  policy? 
We   can    learn    that    America   cannot    and 


should  not  intervene  against  aggression  in 
an  area  of  the  world  where  those  neighbor- 
ing free  countries  who  stand  to  lose  the  most, 
are  not  willing  to  do  their  full  share  to  pro- 
tect the  victim  nation 

When  I  say  full  share.  I  mean  that  pro- 
pcftlonal  with  (ll  their  population  ,^>  their 
economies  (3)  the  degree  of  their  interest  In 
the  outcome  these  countries  must  be  will- 
ing with  our  help,  to  do  at  Ica^t  a.s  mtich. 
and  to  sacrifice  at  least  ..s  much,  as  they 
expect  from  us.  ..^      ' 

This  does  not  mean  that  ,i  smaller  and 
p.-.orer  nation  would  be  expected  to  equal  in 
absolute  numbers,  our  contrlbuton  ol  dol- 
lars and  manpower  But  it  would  be  expected 
to  contribute  by  an  equal  poriu  n  of  Us  abil- 
ity tr.  do  so. 

It  would  mean  that  ;l  Amencan  draltecs 
;ire  expected  to  serve  and  die-  there  must 
be   universal   conscription    by   allied    nations 

as  well. 

It  means  that  if  .-Vmencan  hu'htine  troops 
are  expected  to  engage  the  enemy  2i  hours 
a  day  no  ••daytime"  allies,  such  as  --ve  have 
in  Vietnam  can  be  tolerated  It  means  that 
our  participation  in  frcjit  line  ground  ac- 
tivity must  be  at  least  equally  matched  by 
those  who  stand  to  lose  more  than  America 
from  defeat. 

Applying  this  stand.. rd  to  C/iechoslovaKia 
or  Hungary  or  Berlin,  this  would  mean  that 
any  American  willingness  to  he:p  the  op- 
pressed nation  would  hinge  on  at  loast  jiro- 
portlonal  participation  and  commltn.?!it  b> 
all  the  free  nations  of  Europe  who  ;ire  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  lion  Curtain 

If  they  are  made  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  this  guideline  :  or  .■\menc.in  police 
action  these  coimtries  will  not  be  so  quick 
to  blame  us  for  failing  to  s.icrince  what  they 
themselves  are  unwilling  to  risk  And  they 
will  not  be  so  quick  to  depend  on  the  United 
States  for  the  lion's  share  of  their  <jwn  de- 
fense In  the  cold  war. 

They  win  either  be  inspired  to  participate 
and  to  sacrifice  equally  lor  the  future  of  free- 
dom or  they  will  have  to  be  content  to 
risk  freedom  unpr..lected  in  their  own  back- 
yards. ^,  J  H 
We  should  offer  every  reasonable  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  ol 
Asia  and  of  our  own  hemisphere  who  want 
to  rejoin  the  real  allied  partnerships  which 
kept  freedom  safe  in  1943  and  In  1918 

But  we  should  offer  little  hope  to  vul- 
nerable and  happy-go-lucky  friends,  that 
America's  blood  and  dollars  will  be  willing- 
ly lost— in  place  of  their  own  — when  the 
going  gets  rough. 

We  as  leaders  of  the  free  world— must  be 
lust  that— leaders.  We  can  no  longer  ask  our 
people  to  endure  a  foreign  policy  which 
must  alone  carry  the  burden  and  the  blame 
for  the  free  world's  fate 


Therefore.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Record  the  Itxt  of 
a  preliminary  report  concerning  the  at- 
titudes of  inner  city  Washington  re.si- 
dents  toward  riots  which  I  relea  ed 
yesterday. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

<PF(1AL    PrELIMINAKY    REPORT    OF   IMF-    PRoVTY 

■  SLRVEY- "Inner  City  Attitudes  Toward 
n  >ts"-  -SrrECTED  Preliminary  Krst'n.s  of 
a'  random  Scrvey  in  Three  Designated 
Poverty  Areas  of  WA.'-iiiNoroN    DC 


SENATOR  PROUTYS  SURVEY  OF 
INNER  CITY  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
RIOTS 

Mr  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
23  when  I  placed  in  the  Record  the  ques- 
tionnaire utilized  in  my  survey  of  three 
areas  in  Washington.  D.C..  I  stated  that 
I  hoped  to  soon  release  a  complete  re- 
port   containing    the    findings    of    the 

study.  _      ._,     ..     ,  , 

Since  that  time,  the  President  s  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  has 
released  additional  studies.  My  findings 
so  clearly  substantiated  those  of  the 
Commission,  that  I  felt  that  I  should 
make  them  public  at  this  time. 

In  order  that  they  might  be  made 
available  quickly  to  all  interested  per- 
sons I  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  have 
the  complete  text  of  my  preliminary  re- 
port printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 


.  By  senator  Winston  Prouty.  Republican,  of 
Vermont.  July  1968 1 

A    WORD    OF    CAOTION 

I  am  relpasing  this  section  of  the  Prouf; 
survey  Report  at  this  lime  only  because  I 
believe  1'  is  of  .special  interest  in  lluht  of  the 
supplemental  Studies  lor  the  National  -Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Civil  DLsorders  which 
wererelea,sed  ..'lUv  28th.  In  September  I  shall 
release  t:ie  c  -mp'.ete  Prouly  Survey  R<>p:.rt  In 
acjjrdaiice  w.t.i  my  original  plans 

This  Special  Prolimliiarv  Report  covers  but 
I  hmii.-d  number  ol  M.-ts  and  analysis  from 
ihe  Proutv  .'T'urvev,  Following  is  a  list  oi  the 
p.irts  ot  the  Proutv  Survey  Report  scheduled 
lor  September  rele.ise 

Ihe  complete  Proutv  .-survev  Rppr.rt  .-^-ned- 
uled  for  release  in  early  September,  will  con- 
os-  o:  the  loUowing  parts-  Part  I  Reas..m  lor 
.,nd  Mel.KKlology  Used  in  tne  Proutv  Survey: 
•p.,rt  II.  Simple  Tabulati;m  ol  Survey  Results.: 
nirt  III.  Demographic  Findinps  lor  the  Three 
Area^  Surveyed;  part  IV.  Comparison  ol  Se- 
ll-ted  Lile  Chance  Attitudes  Between  the 
Irier  C"-.  Sample  and  a  Sample  Taken  m  a 
.small  Vermont  titv:  part  V,  f.ie  Attitudes  of 
Inner  fitv  Ho.sidents:  part  VI  Problems  of 
Ctv  liviii;  Perci'ivPd  bv  I.mer  Citv  Resi- 
dents; pari.  VII,  the  Effectiveness  of  the  War 
on  Poverty  In  the  Inner  City 

.SPECIAL    NOrE   (ONrERNlNG    IHE    AUTHOR 

senator  Winston  Proutv.  a  native  of  New- 
port Vermont,  first  entered  public  service  as 
mayor  of  that  cltv  m  1938  and  was  at  that 
time  the  youngest  :nay,-r  m  the  United 
States  In  1941,  he  was  elected  to  the  \  er- 
mont  State  Legi.slature  and  served  as  Spe-'^ier 
of  the  Hou.se  lor  that  body  in  194,  In  1950. 
.Senator  Proutv  waged  a  successful  campaign 
tor  'he  sole  Vermont  seat  in  the  US  House 
of  Representatives  where  he  served  lour 
terms  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S  .Senate  m 
1958  and  was  re-elected  in  1964 

Senator  Prntitv  pre.scntly  is  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Employment.  Man- 
power and  Poverty  Subcommittee  and  the 
Education  Subcommittee  cl  the  Senate  Labor 
md  Public  Welfare  Committee,  and  ranking 
Republican  on  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
ijia  Commutee,  and  ..  member  ol  the  Com- 
merce Committee 

He  has  been  responsible  throughout  his 
•erms  n  the  Senate  for  bringing  about  in- 
creased social  security  benents  and  coverage 
..nd  is  the  author  ol  a  bill  presently  pending 
which  will  guarantee  an  ..nnual  mc  jme  -or 
all  older  .Americans. 

"Mthouch  he  comes  irom  ..  rural  State 
whose  largest  citv  has  a  population  of  only 
nOOO  and  who.se  statewide  Negro  population 
is  less  th^in  600.  Senator  Proutv  strongly  be- 
leves  that  the  burden  ol  solving  the  urban 
crises  m  the  United  States  must  fall  on  all 
Americans   alike— urban  and  rural. 

F.^CKCROUND 

Three  things  motivated  me  to  undertake 
this  survey : 

(1)  The  general  scarcity  of  accurate  lacu= 
showing  the  nature,  extent  and  effects  oi 
poverty  in  this  country: 

1 2)  'The  obvio-js  breakdown  of  effective 
communications  between  citizens  and  com- 
munity leaders; 
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i  The  conviction  that  It  was  possible  to 
obwm  iccvirate  fact*  cmcerning  problema 
felt  bv  cltl/ens  in  virbmi  .vs  wpU  m  r'.iraJ 
comm  unities 

The  genera;  scarcl'y  of  locur.ite  fac-.s  .-on- 
cermng  the  poverty  pr.>gram  wx3  apparent  to 
me  as  ranlcmg  niinorl-y  memher  >l  -ne  sub- 
cummitTee  -n  Empl..vment  Manp^.wer  and 
Pover'V  of  the  Labor  and  Public  \\elfare 
Commlt'ee  ,         , 

The  obvious  oreaKd  -wu  •!  effective  raUonal 
communication  ae'ween  -iri/en...  and  conri- 
murutv  leaders  *  18  ipparent  •<.  ever.-one  fol- 
•r>wing  the  nvussiv^  -Ivll  dl.s.-rder'*  in  major 
urban  centers  ir...und  -he  country  An  in- 
vestigation BV  mv  -st^fT  .f  a  poverty  pro^.tiii 
11  SexarU  New  Jersey  Jurlng  June  and 
J-  ■■  lyfiT  reenr  TCM<1  mv  suspicion  of  inef- 
fective'communication  between  clUzens  and 
communitv  leaders  Thi.  ^"^P'-'""  **» 
doubly  reenforced  when  I  was  in  CK-troU  dur- 
ing the  1967  riot 

Finally  I  was  convinced  that  we  could 
obtain  be'-*r  communication  through  a  more 
iccura-e  icnowledge  of  community  needs  and 
atutudes  Dv  using  the  random  sample  sur- 
vey technique  in  a  more  comprehensive  and 
Uxid.l/ed  way 

The  q  les-.onnaire  utilized  in  the  survey  U 
divided  into  a  aeries  of  questions  concerning 
demographic  data,  problem  information,  alti- 
tudes and  the  efTectlveness  of  the  existing 
orogram  The  questionnaire  was  pre-tested  in 
the  Near  Northeast  section  of  Washington. 
DC  dur.ng  August  1967 

The  survey  was  conducted  during  February 
'  }^  m  three  areas  of  Washington,  D  C  desig- 
n  red  .s  poverty  areas  '  by  the  United  Plajti- 
•vng  Organization  i  the  local  Community 
\c-ion  .\gency)  The  three  areaa— Dpper  Car- 
d  >za  Neighborhood  Development  Center  SI 
and  South  East-had  a  total  population  of 
over  lOO  000  as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau m  1965  All  were  Inner  city  areas  hartng 
predomihiUitlv  Negro  populations 

The  sample  consisted  of  426  individuals 
1 142  in  each  area  i  It  was  randomly  selected 
and  stratlfled  by  sex  and  age 

Interviewers  were  young  Negro  resident* 
of  the  areas  and  were  trained  by  the  staff  of 
the  Training  Corporation  of  America,  located 
in  Palls  Church.  Virginia 

When  I  release  the  complete  Survey  Report 
in  September.  I  shall  describe  in  greater  de- 
tail the  survey  methodology  utilized 

This  Soecial  Preliminary  Report  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  at  this  time  because  of  the 
studies  released  bv  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  last  Sunday 

The  report  and  tables  presented  herein 
represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  data 
obtained  and  analyzed  in  my  survey. 

SPECIAI.    PRELIMIN.^RV     REPOBT 

The  Prouty  Survey  Report  was  to  have 
been  released  In  Its  entirety  early  In  Sep- 
tember Part  IV  of  the  Report  was  to  have 
dealt  with  various  perceptions  of  Inner  city 
Washington  residents.  Including  attitude 
toward  violence  and  propensity  to  violence 
In  the  Draft  of  the  Prouty  Report,  we  note 
that  a  majority  of  the  respondents  inter- 
viewed was  not  committed  to  a  philosophy 
of  violence,  excluded  violence  as  being  neces- 
sary for  change  to  come  about,  and  generally 
condemned  riots  as  being  bad  and  as  serving 
no  purpose  ■  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  a  sizable 
mmontv  oi  our  population  did  not  condemn, 
reject,  or  exclude  riots  or  violence  as  a  means 
to  achieve  change 

Our  concern  grew  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  April  riots,  but  we  hesitated  to  release 
the  -esults  to  the  questions  dealing  with  riots 
and  violence  vilthout  In-depth  analysis  of 
those  results  in  the  context  of  the  Report  as 
a  totality  Events,  however,  have  overtaken 
us  On  Sunday.  July  26th.  the  Presidents  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Civil  Disorder 
released  a  preliminary  report  based  on  sur- 
veys undertaken  In  fifteen  cities 

Since   the  results  obtained   in   the   Prouty 


Survey  clearly  substantiate  the  llndlngs  of 
the  Advl.sorv  Council,  we  leel  that  it  will  be 
useful  at  this  'line  to  make  selected  data 
c<.>ncernlng  these  issues  .ivallable  to  the  pub- 
lic in  .1  prellnunarv  lorm 

We  cannot  emphasize  Ux)  strongly  that 
theee  results  .are  only  partial  and  will  be 
dealt  with  at  greater  length  and  in  more 
depth  in  subsequent  Parts  of  the  Prouty 
Survey  Report 

It  should  be  pmnted  i.>ut  that  our  ques- 
tionnaire was  not  exclusively  deelgned  for 
the  purpose  of  measuring  perceptions  and 
attitudes  of  violence  among  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

We  did.  however,  pose  four  questions  at 
various  points  within  the  interview  which 
approached  the  use  of  rioting  trom  several 
directions 

0\ir  first  question,  which  focused  on  Negro 
leaders,    required    respondents   to  select   one 
from  among  eight  prominent   Negro  person- 
alities   listed    as      the    most    effectUe    leader 
and   spokesman    tor  Negroes'  •    Our   purpc.se 
in   posing  this  question   wa«   to  measure   the 
support     of     prominent     Negro     personalities 
among   inner   ciiv   residents   oi    Washington, 
DC  .  and  we  wished  to  determine  the  prev- 
alence of  more  militant  and  sepanitlst  views 
The   next   two  questions    i  posed   at  a   later 
point  in  the  interview!   were  directed  toward 
ascertaining   the   degree    to   which    residents 
in    inner    cltv    areas    of    Wa.shmgton.    DC. 
would  advocate  the  use  of  rioting  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  change    The  tirst  of  these 
questions     asked     respondents     to     indicate 
whether  or   not   they  considered   riots  to  be 
.1     good"     partially   good   or   bad    method    to 
uUllze  m  order  to  achieve  change    The  sec- 
ond   question    required    a   simple    yes   or    no 
response  about  whether  or  not  the  individ- 
ual  personally   tell   that   rioting  was  a  nec- 
essary recourse  in  order  to  stimulate  change 
The  first  question  required  approval  of  dis- 
approval of  rioting  as  a  means  or  method  in 
the  abstrnct  while  the  second  sought  an  in- 
dication  of   whether  or   not   the   respondent 
felt  It  necessary  to  .ictually  apply  the  -ech- 
ruque  in  his  own  city 

The  final  question  connected  with  noting 
was  posed  still  later  in  the  Interview.  The 
respondent  was  asked  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  a  statement  which  read.  'Riots  have 
brought  about  long  delayed  improvements  in 
the  ciues  where  ttiev  have  occurred  In 
other  words,  we  hoped  to  learn  whether  or 
not  the  respondent  who  advocated  violence 
did  so  because  ne  perceived  certain  advan- 
tages .iccruing  to  those  who  had  already 
noted 

The  results  of  these  lour  questions  were 
iniormative.  especially  when  analyzed  ;uid 
correlated  with  various  socioeconomic  vari- 
ables Se\eral  interesting  trends  and  patterns 
developed  which  will  be  discussed  briefly 
below  Tliese  data  also  pouued  up  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  questions  in  some  respects 
and  tor  this  reason  cannot  be  viewed  as  being 
totally  conclusive. 

For  example,  it  was  evident  from  both 
coded  and  uncoded  responses  that  many  Ne- 
groes did  not  perceive  of  Tlots  •  in  the  same 
terms  as  whites  One  man  objected  to  our 
second  question  by  saying  "the  white  man 
calls  them  rtots  ■  We  were  aware  of  the  lact 
that  the  tenn  rtof  itself  had  both  positive 
as  well  .ts  negative  connotations  for  some  of 
our  respondents  which  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced If  not  biased,  their  responses.  We 
could  only  note  this  {peripherally,  however, 
without  measuring  the  actual  degree  of  in- 
fluence of  the  wording, 

A  simple  tabulation  of  responses  to  the 
four  not-connected  questions  revealed  that 
while  a  majority  of  Inner  city  Washington 
residents  condemned  and  rejected  rioting,  a 
substantial   minority   ranging    :rum    11'.     to 


23  not  ..niv  approved  of  such  violent  means 
but  advocated  the  use  of  rioting  as  a  lorm 
,r  protest  Our  interviewing  took  place  in 
February,  1968  so  that  we  had  no  means  of 
knowing  at  that  time  whether  or  not  those 
who  advocated  noting  were  themselves  po- 
tential rioters  I'he  events  of  April.  1968 
would  seem  to  be  .in  indication  that  some. 
If  not  all  potential  rioters  become  actual  par- 
ticipants in  riots 

In  conslderin.!  ihese  imdlngs,  then,  it  is 
imp  irtant  to  note  that  the  numbers  of  p<-i- 
tentlal  rioters  in  inner  city  Washlnttton  are 
not  minuscule  either  ;n  percentage  points  or 
actual  numbers  11':  of  over  UK)  000  resldent.s 
represpiit-s  ,i  substantial  min>irity  In  real 
numbers  We  must  thus  ask  ourselves  at  what 
point  a  mmonty  po?es  a  threat  to  the  sta- 
o;.;tv    if  .in  entire  community 

Tables  1  4  demonstrate  the  dlstrlbutl  m 
of  responses  to  the  lour  riot  related  ciues- 
tlons 

While  61 'V  of  the  populations  of  ihe  three 
.ireas  surveyed  expressed  the  .iplnlon  that 
Martin  Luther  Kihi;  was  the  most  effective 
leader  .nd  .p^'kesman  IT  the  Negro  people, 
,,ver     11  '     'he    respondent's    preferred    a 

more  miii'  .ni  ie.ider  St-ikely  Carmlchael  and 
H  Rap  Brown  were  the  two  most  commonly 
men'i  -ned  :n  -hat  c,ite?ory 

Qu^-t;  '11  iskeri  Who  do  you  leel  is  the 
most  I'tTect.'.e  leader  and  spokesman  for  Ne- 
groes?' (Question  58  on  Prouty  Survey  Ques- 
tionnaire) 


lABLt  1  -TABU  SHOWING  WHO  RESPONDENTS^  nil  Wis 
THE  MOST  [fFECTIve  ifADfR  INO  SPOKISMAN  hiH 
NEGROES 


Percent 
Number      Percent     respond- 
respond-     respond-     mg  wrth 
ing  ing        no  answer 

out 


Whitney  Yo«il| 

Rov  Wilkins  -" 

Martin  Luther  King 

Stokely  Carmichael 

Floyd  McKissiCk 

Rap  Brown      

DicK  Gregory 

Mohammed      Ah     (Cassius 

Clay)  

No  answer... 

Other     ., 

Total        


22 

260 

24 

2 

18 
3 

l 
8< 

0 


1,88 
5  16 
61.03 
5.63 
0.47 
4  23 
0.70 

0  23 

20.66 

0.00 


2.37 
6.51 
76  92 
7,10 
0.59 
5  33 
0.89 

0  30 

■  o.od 


426 


99  99 


I, -in  01 


■i.. 


The  second  question  was  structured  so  ..s 
>o  give  respondents  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
prove or  condemn  the  riot  as  a  protest  form 
n  ')art  or  m  entirety  While  only  8'  of  the 
respondents  indicated  complete  ..pproval  <•! 
riots  .in  .idditlonal  16  believed  that  riots 
were  more  good  than  bad  While  respond- 
ent* in  this  second  category  admitted  that 
there  might  l>e  .some  bad"  things  about 
riots  and  rioting,  there  was  the  clear  impli- 
cation that  the  good  outweighed  the  bad 
When  24'  of  a  population  condones  such 
activity  and  feels  that  it  can  be  usclul. 
that  represents  .i  very  substantial  nunority, 

Queslion  .tsked  '  .\re  riots  good,  bad  or 
whaf,^"  (Asked  .vs  'he  .second  part  of  Ques- 
tion 60  on   Proutv   Survey   Questionnaire) 

TABLE     •-      TABLE     SHOWING     MO*     RESPO'UltNTS     HLT 
CONCERNING  THE  EFFECT   OF   RIOTS 


Number      Percent       Peconi 
respond-     respond-     lespond- 
ing  ing  ing  no 

answei  out 


Good,  only  way  to  get  change. 
Some  good,  some  bad. 
Some  good,  mostly  bad 
Bad   seive  no  purpose, 

should  not  be  used 
No  response 


34 
67 
34 

270 

21 


7.98 

15.73 
7  98 

63.38 
4  93 


8.40 
16,54 

8.10 

66  67 


•Note:  This  survey  was  conducted  m  Feb- 
ruary 1968  before  Reverend  Dr  Martin  Lu- 
therKlng  s  tragic  death. 


Total. 


::b       100.00         100.01 


405  people 


July  .n,   1968 
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When  asked  In  the  third  question  whether 
or  not  thev  felt  actual  rioting  was  neces- 
.sary.  16^;  of  the  respondents  replied  that  It 
was  This  represents  a  decrease  from  the 
number  of  persons  Indicating  approval  of 
riots  in  the  abstract  In  the  previous  ques- 
tions However,  when  16'^:  of  a  population 
IS  willing  to  state  with  no  qualifications  that 
It  IS  necessary  to  employ  violent  means  to 
achieve  an  end— namely  change—  that  repre- 
sents a  distinct  threat  to  stability.  This  Is 
especially    true    when    those    16':     have   tacit 

.ipproval"  of  .in  additional  ^r   of  the  popula- 
tion 

Question   asked     Do  you   think  in  general 

It   IS   necessary    to   riot   in   order   that   things 

be   changed     (Question   60   on   questionnaire 

hut  c(xled  as  Question  73) 

TJRLi  5  TABLE  SHOWING  WHETHER  RESPONDENTS 
THOUGHT  IT  MCfSSaPY  TO  RIOT  IN  ORDER  THAT  THINGS 
HI    CHANGED 


have  had  beneficial  results  in  other  areas  of 
the  country.  Only  4^^;  of  the  respondents 
"strongly  agreed"  that  riots  had  brought 
about  improvements  In  places  where  they 
had  occurred  but  44^:  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment. 

Question  asked:  "Here  are  some  statements 
about  which  people  feel  vejy  difTerently. 
Would  you  tell  me  whether  you  strongly 
agree,  agree,  disagree  or  strongly  disagree  with 
them."  The  statement  In  Question  67  of  the 
Prouty  Survey  Questionnaire  was:  Riots 
have  brought  about  long  delayed  improve- 
ments in  the  cities  where  they  have  (x?- 
curred." 

TABLE  4 -TABLE  SHOWING  RFSPONDfNTS'  UEGHff  nF 
AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  STATEMENT  RIOTS  H.\Vi 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  LONG-DELAYFD  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
CITIES   WHERE   THEY   HAVE   OCCURRFD" 


Number 

lespond- 

Ing 


Percent 

lespond- 

ing 


Percent 
respond- 
ing 
no  answer 
out 


Strongly  agree  ... 
Agree     ... 
Neutral.. 
Disagree    . 
Strongly  disagree 
No  answer. 


Number  ol 

Percent  ot 

tespondents 

tespondents 

17 

3  99 

190 

44.60 

61 

14.3? 

113 

26.53 

21 

4.93 

24 

5.63 

Yes 

No  

No  answer . 

Depends 


67 

3?9 

17 

13 


Total 


i!k 


\b  73 

77  23 

3  99 

3.05 

100  00 


16  38 
80  44 

3.18 

100,00 


Total 


426 


100.00 


409  people 


An  extraordlnarv-  48'";   of  the  persons  inter- 
viewed  expressed    the   conviction    that   riots 


These  simple  tabvUations  of  raw  data  re- 
veal only  that  a  substantial  minority  of  the 
sample  population  demonstrated  a  propen- 
sity to  violent  actions  They  tell  us  nothing 
about  who  these  Individuals  are  or  suggest 
factors  which  have  influenced  their  attitudes 

While    correlations     between     perceptions 


■md  attitudes  about  riots  and  various  socio- 
economic variables  present  some  interest- 
ing patterns  and  trends,  no  absolutely  clear 
relationships  emerge  An  m-depth  analysis 
reveals  that  a  wide  range  .f  the  other  atti- 
tudes experiences  and  perceptions  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  advocacy  of  violence  Here 
we  will  only  treat  the  trends  revealed  in  cnm- 
purison  of  not  questions  with  several  of  the 
socio-economic  i  demographic  i  variables 

There  are  definite  trends  apparent  when 
ice  IS  correlated  with  the  riot-related  ques- 
tions althoufjh  the  relationship  is  rarely 
statistically  sipniflcant  This  suggests  that 
a  combination  of  variables  are  related  to 
the  attitudes  rather  than  merely  one  Tables 
S-8  Illustrate  the  relationship  of  age  to  each 
of  the  lour  riot  questions. 

There  is  a  trend  lor  young  people  to  ex- 
press a  preference  lor  more  militant  leaders 
and  to  indicate  approval  m  the  use  of  riols 
and  to  believe  that  riots  are  necessary  for 
change  m  larger  numbers  than  would  be 
expected  bv  chance  prediction  and  m  pro- 
portionately larger  numbers  than  older  re- 
spondents 

For  example,  as  the  age  of  the  respondent 
increases  so  does  the  probability  that  he 
favors  a  less  militant  leader  than  Martin 
Luther  King  Respondents  under  24  con- 
stituted the  largest  group  (19  74':  )  favoring 
more  militant  leaders,  and  fewer  supported 
Martin  Luther  King  than  was  true  for  those 
mother  age  categories 

Question  asked  Who  do  you  feel  is  the 
most  effective  leader  and  spokesman  tor 
Negroes  (Question  58  on  Prouty  Survey 
Questionnaire) 


Less  militant 
Martin  Luther  King. 
More  mlitant. 


Total 


TABLE  b 


Age 


IS  to  24 


25  to  44 


45  plus 


Number  Percent  'Jumber 

responding         lesponding         re';pondu»? 


6 

55 

lb 


7.89 

72.37 
19,7 


13 
126 

17 


Percent 

irSI'Cnrjin^ 


8,3 
80.77 
10.90 


Number 
responding 


Percent 

responding 


13 
79 
14 


12  26 
74,53 
13.21 


75 


100.00 


156 


100.00 


106 


100.00 


Note-p^  30  to  50  .^  ^^^  m\Ad\e  age  ranges  and 

mmmm  mmm  m^Mms^ 

outweighed  the  bad.  and  an  additional  12"^ 

TABLE  6  -TABLE  SHOWING  COMPARISON  OF  ANSWJR^V_AGE^^^QUESTION^^R^^O  

"  Age^^^_^       _  *8e  25-44 *ee  «  Plus ^^,^, 

^i^r^t^^^^T^^  ,erx_^. 

"  ,^  „  .c  9  7.44  34 

8        Wi\  ?l  14  05  19        15.70  67 

Good        - 22  .'<  72         ^l  'g,i  8        6  61  '^ 

1 ' ' ^ ^^^0  Si  ^^^  ^^'  "^•°°  ''' 

Total    X Ll_ 

'*""    '"''■^''-  r.        on-     rf  Question  f.sked:     "Do  vou  think  in  general 

^^:.-s e"oi"»"  "°.r.s  '„=-,;  fr;.r«:ris ".c....-  «>■ «— »« ■""  - « ■'■ 

:... , .... ...,.co-.«^or,=s^._»=,o«a™« .-™..  (.  (.  .ess...  ,o  „or ,.  o..,. ™ os .  ..>«^  _  __ 

■ ^  Age  15  to  24  Age  25  to  44 A^ge  4^  to  59 __ 

"I^^ST";^^  "^Si^^^        '~-    -^^"^    '^^'    '^^' 

^                  21.69                         27                    15.70                         W                    ^^  ^8                          ^^                      ,^3, 
vm  , ci,  78  31  '53  Bo.uu  ""• - 

:^r.v:::::::;:::: - '1 ^ Too'o^ ^ 100,00  38         100.00 

1  83  100.  DO  180  100.00  33  

Total •  . 


Note;  p  =  .33. 
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There  ;s  what  seem*  at  first  glance  to  be  a 
sr.ra;i«e  reversal  when  age  Is  correlated  with 
responie-s  to  the  question  which  asks  alx>ut 
t.he  pfTect  riots  have  had  In  other  cities  Here 
■.t  Is  the  youth  and  older  t^pondenW)  wh" 
disagree  with  the  thought  that  rlou  have 
been  effective  m  bringing  about  change 

Less  your.)?  people  than  chance  would  pre- 
dict *^ee  thai  rloU  have  resulted  In  Ini- 
pr  ivemeii's  and  more  are  neutral  or  disagree 
Amoiv   respondenu  aged  25  44.  many  more 


man     n.ir..  e    *  .■.:d    pr.-.lirt    .i^rf-    'hat    rlot.s 
have    neeii     tienen.lal     ,ind     less    dlsaKree      Of 
those    f.  cr  4,")  exi'-rjy  (lie  reverse  :s  true     This 
,in   ;,r    r>iii:.    -If  explained   m  several   ways 

r  .^  .Ke.v  •.-..i'  'he  vo'umer  more  .'iillltaiit 
res;.>..Mle:.--  o-.'  :,  •  -a'lstled  wl'h  "he  -hange 
a:.i  .'.  r'.  ■■•■'  :.>i  e  ,,■  .v-ipltated  m  ,-uies  such 
,i.s  NeAarK  a,:. ere  -iiev  have  occurred  I'he 
:ha;.«e  "o  •.■.en.  a  ts  probably  too  little  and 
UXJ  late  Middle  a^e  respondents,  on  the 
other    hand    may    feel    that    some    beneficial 


,-liaii>?es   na\  (■  rome   .iboul  psen   though   they 
may  disapprove  of  riots  in  principle 

tjuestlon  .usked  Here  are  some  .statemeiu.s 
iilX'Mi  *liUh  people  reel  very  differently 
Would  vou  -ell  me  vi.-hether  you  slronRlv 
.t«rfe  a«ree  disagree*  or  strongly  disagree 
with  them  nie  -taiement  in  Quesium  67  of 
the  Proutv  .-Purvey  Questionnaire  was  '  Riots 
;ia-.  e  Drought  about  long  delayed  improve- 
ments m  -he  cities  where  they  .have 
occurrexl 


TAB..  .      TABU  .HO*..G  RtSPONDtNTS'  Di«U  Of  AGREEMENT  BY  AGE  «.TH  THE  STATEMENT     RIOTS  HAVE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  LONG  OELAVEO  IMP.  -v,  V.NIS  ,N  IhI  cmiS  WHIRE 

THEY  HAVE   TAKEN  PLACE" 


A» 


It  to  24 


25  to  44 


49pl«s 


nammm  Pwcent  Number  Percent  Number 

respowJint        rMpoMtinf        rtspondint        rMponding        rMpondinc 


Perce"! 
fesponjing 


Total       . 


44 

19 
24 


sas7 

21.  H 
27.  S» 


93 

11 
17 


7S.K 
9.» 
14.06 


70 
II 
4) 


SI  44 

13.74 
32.82 


100.00 


121 


IOOlOO 


131 


loaoo 


Hoto    p-  01 

[.evel  ^r  education  attainment  Is  ippar- 
entlv  n^n'  slsrnlflcantly  related  '-ri  ;  in.  ns 
about  the  value  of  rioting  or  • .- e  ■  ,-e'i  r  r 
riotlni?  in  "riT  'o  bring  about  ch  ir,j;e  There 
H  in  apparen-'.v  strong  trer;  !  ,-,  we-,er  for 
the  percentage  f  responden'.-^  '<v  rln.g  Mar- 
tin  Luther  Km^   ,w   "he   most   efTer-:ve   Ne^ro 


leader  'o  decrease  i.s  'he  level  -•'.  educaMonal 
attainment  increases  -tH  'f  'he  resp.)nder,'.s 
with  under  -:^t.'  .e.irs  r  'KluiMMc-n  Tavdred 
Dr  King  wl.i.e  n.v  'H  >  f  -hose  with  edu- 
cation t>ev  nd  the  high  school  level  pre- 
ferred Dr  King  Conversely  20  of  'he  most 
highly     educated     preferred     more     militant 


leaders  while  onlv  H~    of  the  least  educated 

did  so 

Ques'lon  .isked  Who  dt)  you  feel  is  the 
most  effective  leader  .ind  spokesman  for  Ne- 
groes' plus  How  many  vears  of  school  have 
you  ■ompleted'''  Questions  58  and  14  -n 
Proutv   Survey  Questionnaire  I 


TABIC   i 


xaU   SMOKING  *H0  «tSPONOENTS  FUT   *v;   '..    V-OST   tffECTIVE   UADfR   AND   .POKISMAN  fUR  .UuROLS   BY   tDUCAIlON 


L«5  militsnt.   . 
•*!■  1  Lutlwr  Kini 
Mof9  oiilitant 

Total 

Note   p-  lOto  .20. 

There  wa«  no  significant  dlfTerence  be- 
tween respondents  on  the  basis  of  educa- 
tion i^'^fA  •ne%  were  is<ed  whether  riots 
were^.s.1     r  T'.eccss.irv    H.wever    when  asked 

■  .    tgr-e     r  1  ^  i^ree  with  the  statement  that 
H     •-  '.ae  '  r     .ght  about  long  delayed  im- 

■  r  -:n--:.t.^  there  was  a  significant  re- 
.1-.  n-,1  .p  oetAeen  level  of  educational  at- 
tainment   and    type    of    response     Less    edu 


Under  8 

Nun 
respo 

910  12 

M.gfl 

xnool 

,ce-il 
3n<}mg 

Pov 

school 

Percent 
responding 

Numoer 
reipondmi 

Percent 
ret  ponding 

tbet 

ndini 

rtspondlnf 

Number 
respondmg 

Op 

lespi 

■*i.mDe 
;espondif 

Total 

4 

40 

4 

8.33 

»3.33 

133 

; 

100 

\i 

5.74 
tl.97 
12.30 

11 
7t 
14 

10.  U 
75.73 
13.59 

10 
42 

13 

15.38 
64  62 
20.00 

32 

?60 

16 

a 

n.» 

122 

IOOlOI 

103 

_.. 

loaoo 

65 

100.00 

338 

cation  seemed  to  go  with  the  belief  'hat 
riots  have  brought  improvements  Wlule 
54  55  1  of  those  respondenu  with  less  than 
a  high  school  educatlor  agreed  or  stronglv 
agreed  that  riots  had  had  worthwhile  er 
fects.  only  39  29^  of  those  who  had  an 
education  beyond  high  schcxjl  felt  that  way 
Question    asked        Here    are    some    state- 


ments about  which  people  feel  very  differ- 
ent Iv  Would  vou  tell  me  whether  you 
-.tr-.ngly  agree  .igree,  disagree  or  strongly  dis- 
agree with  :hem  The  statement  In  Question 
•i7  of  the  Proutv  Survey  Questionnaire  was 
H'.ots  have  brought  .ibout  long  delayed  im- 
provemen-s  ;n  -he  cities  where  they  have 
occurred 


tABL- 


,.,.  ,.„.,. ........  0..U  0, «««..- '--- •- ■-'rr.*°" ""'  ■"""' """ '""  '""•° ""'""""  " '"' 


Education  loss  than  high  ulwol 


EdacatMn  bigb  school 


Number 
(•spending 


Peftont 
rospoiHting 


NumbOf 
rttpondiRf 


Pcfcont 
rnpondmi 


Education  high  scnooi  :.>ius 

Number  Percent 

responding         ^lesponamg 


Strongly  agree 
Agr» 

Neut'ji 

Slionji,   i'iiiit 


II 
97 
27 
57 
6 


5.5« 
48.99 

13.64 

28.79 

3.03 


& 

M 
M 
2S 

9 


4.24 

50.85 

16,10 

21.19 

7.63 


1 

31 
6 


lotji 


198 


100.01 


118 


100.01 


1.19 
38.10 
16.67 
36.90 

7  M 

100.00 


Note   p 


.-MS. 


In  order  to  measure  the  effects  of  poverty 
and  low  income  upon  the  attitudes  and  per- 
ceptions of  the  px)r  we  isolated  from  the 
total  sample  68  respondents  who  were  defi- 
nitely living  in  abject  poverty  Tables  11-14 
demonstrate  the  distribution  of  responses  of 
these  p:>or  respondents  to  the  four  riot  re- 
lated quesli  ens 

The  poor  respondents  do  not  appear  to  be 
much  more  militant  In  philosophy  or  In- 
clined to  favor  violence  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing about  change  than  the  total  sample 
population  Slightly  fewer  poor  respondents 
favor  Martin  Luther  King  and  slightly  more 
indicate  preference  for  the  more  militant 
leaders 

Question  asked  Who  do  you  feel  la  the 
most  efTective  leader  and  spokesman  for 
Negroes^  i  Question  58  on  Prouty  Survey 
Quesuonnaire ) 


TABLE  11      TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PREFERENCE  FOR  NEGRO 
LEADERS  AMONG  THE  POOR 


think  m  general 


Numbef 
responding 


PorcoM 
responding 


Mhilnev  roung 
Roy  Milkint 
Martin  Luthei  King 
Stoheiy  Carimchaet 
R«p  Broon 
Oick  Gregory 
No  aniwer 

Total 


I 

4 

37 

4 

3 

2 
17 


1  47 
i  88 

54  41 
5  88 
4.41 

2  94 
25  OO 


Question  asked  Do  vou  fhlnk  m  general 
It  is  necessarv  -o  not  m  order  that  things 
be  changed""  Question  t>0  on  Prouty  .survey 
Questionnaire  but  coded  as  Q    73) 

TABLE  12  -TABLE  SHOWING  THE  RESPONSES  OF  THE  POOR 
TO  THE  QUESTION  00  YOU  THINK  N  GtMRAL  IT  S 
NECESSARY  TO  RIOT  IN  ORDER  That  THINGS  HI 
CHANGEOf 


Number 
responding 


Percent 

'esyondmii 


1I.9I 


This  trend  holds  for  the  ttmUUUt^  ques- 
tions with  the  exception  of  the  l»»t  Slightly 
fewer  of  the  hard  core  poor  feel  that  riots 
have  resulted  in  actual  Improvements  than 
is  true  for  the  sample  a*  a  whole 


Yes, 

No 

No  answer 

Depends 

Total 


II 

54 

3 

0 


16.18 

79.41 

4  41 

0.00 


100.00 


Jxhi  •)'/.  Hid 8 
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Question    asked      "Are    riots   good,    bad   or 
what        1  Asked  as  the  second  part  of  Ques- 
■lon  60  on  F^oiity  Survey  Questionnaire.) 
lABll     ri      TABU    SHOWING    HO*    POOR    RESPONDENTS 
fUT  CONCIRNING  THE  EFFECT  OF  RIOTS 


.,ood  

some  pood    . .   .  --  - . 

,ome  good   mostly  bad 

Bad 

'10  response..    -     

Trial 


Number 

responding 

Percent 
responding 

5 
11 

4 

46 

2 

7,35 
16,  18 

6  88 
67  65 

2  94 

•Riots  have  brought  about  long  delayed  im- 
provements m  the  cities  where  they  have 
occurred." 

TABLE  14  TABLE  SHOWING  POOR  RFSPONDENTS'  UfGRFf 
OF  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  STATEMENT  RIOTS  HdVE 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  LONG  DELAYED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
THE  CITIES  WHERE   THEY   HAVE   OCCURRED' 


68 


100.00 


Strongly  agree • 

Agree  — —-•. 

Neutral 

Disagree  or  strongly  disagree 

No  answer 


Number 
tesponling 


Percent 
responding 


Question  asked  Here  are  some  statements 
;ibout  which  people  feel  very  dlfTerently. 
Would  vou  tell  me  whether  you  strongly 
agree  agree  disagree  or  strongly  disagree 
with  them  •  T)ie  statement  In  Question  67 
of    the    Proutv    Survey    Questionnaire    was: 


Total 


b8 


5  88 

i\  18 

11  76 

.'7  SI 

:3  .'4 

100  UO 


Actual  personal  Income  level  was  also  cor- 
related with  responses  to  the  riot  related 
questions. 

There  were  no  significant  trends  In  com- 


parisons made  between  income  and  opinions 
about  whether  riots  were  bad  in  principle 
or  whether  there  had  been  changes  for  the 
better  as  a  result  of  riots.  However,  there 
were  notable  differences  between  income 
groups  concerning  the  question.  Is  It  nec- 
essarv to  riot  in  order  to  get  change''" 

When  only  those  respondents  who  are 
working  and"  who  respond  to  the  question 
in  yes  or  no  form  are  considered,  there  are 
the'  following  significant  variations  from 
chance. 

Tliose  respondents  with  incomes  under 
$3  000  were  much  more  likely  than  chance 
would  predict  to  answer  negatively.  There  is 
a  small  reversal  above  the  $6,000  income  level 
with  those  making  over  $6,000  slightly  more 
likelv  to  say.  "ves.  riots  are  necessary," 

Questions  a^ked:  "Do  you  think  In  gen- 
eral it  is  necessarv  to  riot  m  order  that 
things  be  changed?"  plus  "How  much  do  you 
make  on  the  average?"  (Question  30  on 
Prouty  Survey  Questionnaire) 


T.BLE   15-    TABLE   ^HOWING  COMPARISON   OF  RESPONSES  BY   INCOME  CONCERMNG  WHETHER   iTJ^EC^SAR^TTCi   PIOT   IN   ORDER  THAT  THINGS  BE  CHANCED 


Yes 

No 


Total 


Working  but 

under  53,000 

53,000  to  $4,500 

$4  500  to 

56,000 

Nun 
lespor 

56  000 

ber 
ding 

12 

a 

60 

plus 

Number 
responding 

Percent 

responding 

Number 
responding 

Percent 
lesponding 

Number 
responding 

Percent 
responding 

Percent 
respondinB 

f- 

14 

29   17 
70  83 

18 

15.79 
84,21 

100.  00 

3 
62 

4  62 
95  38 

20  00 
80  00 

...  . - . 

34 

48 

100  00 

57 

65 

100,00 

- 

100  00 

Note:  p  =  -  005-  231.'  ;  eople 

M  first  L'l.iuce  .t  --eems  incorrect  and  un- 
reasonable that  lower  income  respondents 
would  favor  riots-  .is  a  means  of  change.  We 
saw  previously  that  only  11'  of  the  hard 
core  poor  favored  the  use  of  riots  In  order  to 
bring  about  change 

In  attempting  to  understand  why  those 
making  under  $3  000  and  working  tend  to 
favor  riots  as  a  strategy  for  change  it  will 
perhaps  be  helpful  to  reiterate  several  pre- 
vilus  fmdlnes  We  noted  that  youths  under 
,Ke  24  were  more  likely  than  chance  would 
dictate  to  be  tolerant  of  riots.  According  to 
our  demographic  findings  young  people  are 
rhore  likelv  -o  earn  less  money  than  older 
respondents  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to 
.:>sume  that  iianv  of  the  lower  income  re- 
,!>ondeius    are    either    militant    students    or 

oung    people,    larnlng    small    amounts    of 

:r.onev 

me  reversal  ol  opinion  which  occurs  above 
•lie  income  level  ol  J6.000  is  also  understand- 
able in  the  light  of  other  findings  of  the 
.:  educational  attainment  and  the  present 
Frouty  Survey,  The  correlation  between  level 
not"  question  under  consideration  was  not 
printed  because  :t  was  not  significant  statis- 
tically m  rofo  However,  the  same  reversal  of 
Dinlon  occurs  among  those  respondents 
who  have  attended  college,  A  majority  of 
highly  educated  respondents  do  not  favor 
the  use  ol  riots  However,  slightly  more  than 
would  be  predictable  by  chance  a«ree  that 
riots  are  necessary  while  fewer  respond  nega- 

tivelv 

It    IS   prcib.ibly    reasonable   to   assume   that 

,:ne   <.I    the   resi>>r.dents   having   higher   in- 

nmes  are  .onong  the  better  educated,  more 

uccesslul  respondents  who  are  "arm  chair" 

militants 

Tlie  same  p.ittcrn  is  apparent  when 
responses  -u  the  q\iestlon  asking  preference 
ol  Nezro  leader  ..re  correlated  with  income 
level  There  is  aaam  a  trend  among  lower 
income  respondents  to  prefer  more  mili- 
tant leaders 

Question  iSked  Who  do  you  feel  is  the 
most  efTective  leader  and  spokesman  lor 
Negroes?'  Question  58  on  Prouty  Survey 
Question;!   ire  1 


TABLE  16-  TABLE  SHOWING  WHO  RESPONDENTS  (BY 
PERSONAL  INCOME)  FELT  WAS  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
LEADER  AND  SPOKESMAN  FOR  NEGROES 


TABLE   17      TABLE  SHOWING   THE   PREFERENCE   OF   NEGRO 
LEADERS  AMONG   WHITE   AND   NEGROES 


White 


Negro 


Under  54,500 


Over  54  500 


Number       Percent       Number       Percent 

respond-     respond-     respond-     respoid- 

ing  iiig  "'E  '"B 


Number  Percent  Number  Percent 

re-           re-           fe-  re- 
spond- spond-  spend-  spend- 
ing         ing           ing  '"i 


Less  militant. 
Martin  Luttier 

King. 
More  militant 

Total  . 


67 

19 


8.51 

71   28 
20  21 


94         100,00 


11 


85 

13 


109 


10  09 


n.98 
11  93 


100,00 


Note  p^-20lo  30  203  people. 
Race  is  one  other  important  variable  to  be 
considered.  Several  facts  about  composlt  on 
of  our  sample  should  be  noted,  however,  be- 
fore the  relationship  of  race  to  attitudes 
about  riots  Is  discussed 

First  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  m  abso- 
lute numbers  our  sample  of  white  respond- 
ents (59)  is  small  compared  to  the  number 
of  Negroes  interviewed  i367i. 

Second  the  white  respondents  are  only 
representative  of  the  whites  living  in  the 
three  areas  of  the  Inner  city  where  the  inter- 
viewing took  place  They  are  not  necessarily 
representative  of  the  whites  living  through- 
out the  greater  Washington  area  or  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole 

There  are  some  differences  between  Negro 
and  white  respondents  with  regards  to  atti- 
tudes about  perception  of  riots,  Negroes  m 
larger  numbers  than  whites  believe  that  riots 
are  both  good  and  necessary  They  do  not  see 
changes  in  other  cities  as  having  resulted 
from  riots  to  the  extent  that  whites  do 

Whites  were  considerably  more  reluctant 
than  Negroes  to  express  their  preference  of 
Negro  leaders.  38 '^  refused  to  answer.  Of 
those  Who  did.  63.9'  expressed  a  preference 
for  Martin  Luther  King  with  19  44-,  (only 
7  persons)  feeling  that  a  more  militant  leader 
was  the  best  spokesman  for  Negroes.  78  5' 
of  the  Negroes  responding  to  the  question 
felt  that  Martin  Luther  King  was  the  most 
effective  Negro,  while  14  6'  (or  44  persons) 
preferred  a  more  militant  leader. 

Question  asked:  Who  do  you  feel  is  the 
most  effective  leader  and  spokesman  for 
Negroes.  (Question  58  on  Prouty  Survey 
Questionnaire ) 


Whitney  Young. 
Roy  Wilkins 
Martin  Luther  King. 
StoKely  Carmichael 
Floyd  McKissiclt. 
Rap  Brown 

Dick  Gregory.    

Cassius  Clay 

No  answer       


2 
4 

23 
5 
0 
2 
0 
0 
23 


3  39 

6  78 

38  98 

8,47 

,00 

3,39 

00 

00 

38,98 


Totals. 


59      99, 99 


237 

19 
2 

16 
3 
1 

65 

367 


1  63 

i  90 

64  58 

5,  18 

54 

i  36 

82 

27 

17  71 

99,99 


Approximatelv  the  same  percentage  of 
both  groups  (11'  I  favored  more  militant 
spokesmen. 

Almost  twice  as  many  Negroes  as  whites 
believed  that  there  was  more  good  to  be  had 
m  rioting  than  bad.  15'-  of  the  white  re- 
spondents felt  this  way  compared  to  23  ■ 
of  the  Negroes,  .    w    r,r 

Question    asked:    "Are    riots    good,    bad   or 
whaf^"   I  asked  as   the  second   part  of  Ques- 
tion 60  on  Prouty  Survey  Questionnaire  i . 
TABLE  18    -COMPARISON  OF  NEGRO  AND  WHITE   ANSWERS 
TO  QUESTION.  "ARE  RIOTS  GOOD,  BAD   OR  WHAT'" 


Wtiite 

Negro 

Number 

Percent 

<umber 

Percent 

re- 

re- 

re- 

re- 

spond- 

spond- 

spond- 

spond- 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

Good  onlv  wa/ 

to  get 

3 

5.08 

31 

8  45 

change 

6 

6 

40 

"0  17 

61 

16  62 

Some  food  someoao 
Some  good  mostly  tafl 

10  17 
67.80 

28 
230 

7.63 

62  67 

4 

6  78 

17 

i  63 

'.0  response   . 

._ 

Total  . 

59 

100.  00 

^67 

.00  00 

When  asked  whether  or  not  it  was  actually 
necessarv  to  riot,  however,  only  8^,  of  the 
white  respondents  answered  affirmatively 
while   17^;    of  the  Negro  respondents  did  s,o. 

Question  asked:  "Do  you  think  in  general 
it  is  necessarv  t^  riot  in  order  that  things 
be  changed?  i  question.  60  on  Prouty  Survey 
Questionnaire  but  coded  as  Q.  73) 
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T»Blf  19  COMP«ISON  OF  (tfSPONSfS  fROM  *MiIti 
AND  NtGROfS  CONCERNING  ^fHfTHER  IT  IS  NECESSARY 
TO   RIOT    IN    ORDER   TM4T    THINGS   BE   CHANGED 


Mhite 


Ntfro 


Numt>«f 
respond- 
ent 

Ptrcent 
rnpond- 

,ng 

Numtxr 

mpond- 

mf 

P»rcmit 
rnpond- 

int 

No 

No  iniwet 

0«p«n<H 

•> 

47 

0 

7 

8.47 

19.  66 

0 

U  17 

62 

17 
( 

16  99 

;6,  W 

4  63 

I  S3 

TMiL 

M 

100  00 

367 

«  99 

Nnii.    0  =t>«tv»»en  10  md 

n.  01^2 

Que.inon  isK-'d  Hrr--  ir."  -.n.^  -.'rt-piiieius 
about  which  p«'<'p!f  r.-cl  tr:  .Ufrerently 
Woiild  yiu  t««U  riif  *h«"tipr  V"'.  s-nniKly 
ap-e*.  affre*.  di!<aKr^«'  <'r  Htrotitc'.v  llsain^e 
with  them  •'  The  statement  lii  QuesTl'  ii  "T  if 
the  Prouty  Survey  QiieHtlonn  i;:.'  *  if  Huts 
have  brought  ab«->ut  long  delayed  iniprove- 
mentB  in  the  cities  where  they  tmve 
occurred  ■■ 

TABLE  :0  TABLE  SHOWING  NE6R0  AND  WHITE  DEGREE  OF 
AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  STATEMENT  RIOTS  HAVE 
BROUGHT  ABOUT  LONG-DELAYED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
CITIES  WHERE  THEY  HAVE  TAKEN  PLACE 


Whitt 


Negio 


Finally  when  asked  to  accept  or  reject 
tiM  hypothesis  that  rlota  had  br.>ught  ab<nit 
■Ubstantlal  change  for  -he  better  in  other 
cities  whrea  were  much  mi-re  likely  to  agree 
th,in  Ne^ri-ies  85  "',  of  the  whites  thought 
that  the  riots  Had  resulted  m  •-hanne  while 
only  80  "■-  of  the  N>i?r  *s  interviewed  relt  this 
wav  In  addl'l  in  i  .  »r<^  JS  '  number  of 
the  Negr  )  resp<;irKten'-s  ntronntly  rejected  the 
Idea  that  !mproveme;.ts  nad  come  about 


P»fC»nl 
retpond- 

in| 


Number 
rts pond- 
ing 


Ptrcent 
rcipond- 

mg 


SItongly  igre« 
AgfM  Of  ntulral 

DiSJgfM    . 

strongly  diMgiM 
No  insoer 

Totals 


a 

0 

17 

4  63 

so 

84  74 

201 

M  77 

6 

10  17 

107 

29  16 

a 

0 

21 

S  72 

3 

i.M 

21 

5  72 

99.99 


367         100  00 


When  r.-f^p.  n^-e^  'o  ;he  viirlnvLs  riot  ques- 
tlorux  u.-  i-ompan-d  anme  extreiTiely  iiuer- 
estliiK   .md    -.iK'nltirant   relatumshu*    emerKe 

'Hie  nrst  .•.■nii>arl*>n,  between  Hie  tw 
iiuestlons  .isklnK  opUilons  at»ut  the  n<  • 
.,s  a  means  -f  violence  and  that  which  asks 
whether  or  not  it  la  necessary  to  resort  to 
•■le  method  subetantlales  what  we  nilpht 
suspect  Th..se  wh,i  \^Ue^<-  that  there  is 
more  good  than  bad  m  the  method  of  riot- 
ing are  much  more  likely  than  chance  would 
predict  to  recommend  a  resort  to  ■/lolenre 
ip-001rT23l  7H  of  thi>se  re-spondents 
who  believe  that  rl  >ts  are  >?o.xl'  l>ellev.> 
that  they  are  nc(-esj»irv  There  is  a  Uncir 
relaUonshlp   betwt^n    the   two   variables 

tjiiestlon  60  <if  the  E'nuitv  Survev  Ques- 
tlonnulre  Do  \ou  think  m  ^jeneral  tha' 
11  Ls  nere.s»«rv  to  riot  in  order  that  thmtts 
be   changed'" 

Question  73  or  •  he  Proutv  Survev  Ques- 
tionnaire Do  \.-u  think  It  IS  necessary  '■•■ 
riM  .11    'rd.r  that  things  be  changed"" 


UBLE  21  -COMPARISON  OF  RESPONSES  TO  2  QUESTIONS  A.KINC  WHETHER  -OTS  ARE  GOOD  OR  BAD  AND  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THEY  A«E   NECESSARY  IN    ORDER  TO  BRING 

ABOUT  CHANGt 


- 

Good 

RiMs  «!•  (good 

orb«l>- 

Bad 

Number 
responding 

Total 

Sam*  toed 

MottlYbad 



Number 
tcspotHling 

PercMt 
respond  "<l 

Nvmbar 

responding 

PtttenI 
responding 

Number 
responding 

Percent 
responding 

Percent 
responding 

Number 
responding 

Perteni 
responding 

Are  non  ii!C««r»  to  Bring  ibout 
Change' 

Yei                                     

No                                       

H 

7 

7112 
21  87 

27 
32 

4S  76 
M.23 

4 

27 

12.90 
(7.09 

9 
2U 

3  43 
965  6 

6S 
319 

16.92 
83.  D7 

TaM 

32 

».9) 

M 

98i9l 

31 

99.99 

262 

99.99 

384 

. 

Note 


XI1.-23. 


The  seci  ;.d  Sndlng  revealed  in  thee*  croas- 
correla'-lur.a  .s  that  for  a  number  of  the  most 
mllitantly  oriented  respondents,  nots  are 
not  viewed  aJ  .*  means  of  implementlat? 
change  or  improving  society  but  as  destroy- 
ing it 

Table  JJ  -ompares  the  responses  to  t.;e 
question  which  indicated  preference  of  Negro 
leader  with  perception  of  the  results  "f 
rioting    It   ;■-   '\\'A'.e  apparent  that   a  number 


of  thoee  who  disagree  with  the  fact  that 
riots  have  indeed  been  a  calalvtlc  agent  ol 
change  In  the  cities  where  they  have  ik-- 
c'lrretl  are  those  who  are  more  militant  m 
tneir  philosophical  outlook  52  :  of  those 
rr-sfx)ndents  who  favored  leaders  more  mlU- 
■ant  than  .\larun  Luther  King  believe  that 
rots  did  not  catise  cliaiiKes  'u  .x-cur  For 
these  militants  vloleiue  :nav  be  no  longer 
visualized    as    a    me^ns    lor    bringing    about 


change,  bvit  only  .is  a  mech,.nu-m  by  wliuh 
to  destnv.  sooietv  m  retribution  lor  it- 
abuses 

Qnestlon  58  of  Proutv  Sur\py  Questlon- 
niUre  Who  do  you  feel  is  the  most  effec- 
Tivp   leader   .md   spokesman   lor   Negroes'" 

Question  HT  of  Proutv  .Survev  Question- 
naire Riots  have  brought  about  long  de- 
laved  improvements  in  the  cities  where  thev 
have  occurred." 


TiBLE  22  -COMPARISON  OF  RESPONSES  TO  PREFERENCE  FOR 


NEGRO  LEADER  AND  THE  STAIlMENT 
HAVE  OCCURRED' 


RIOTS  HAVE  BROUGHT  ABOUT  LONG-OELAUD  CHANGIS  IN  PlACtS  WHERl  IHtY 


Preferred  Negro  leader 

Lms  mMHanl 

Mirtin  Luther  King                             Militent 

Total 

Number              Percent 
responding         lesponding 

Number              Percent              Number              Percent 
lesponding         responding         responding         responding 

Number            Percent 
responding        lespondmc 

■ 

Rots  Have  !)ro<igM  »6oul  long-delajed  diantW'  ,.  „„  ,35  y  7g  I6  38.09  165  M.08 

Agree  and  strong!,  igfee _ ',  JO  00  34  1344  4  9.52  47  1  J.  =3 

Neutral  - ,  23^5  g2  32.66  22  52.38  '" ^* 

Disagree  and  strongly  disagree - [ ■ —- —  — 

X                M^«                   251                »^M                     42                99,99                    323  99^9 

ToUL         

7"  r«>'.3    Which  co„„..«  ...^.r  p,.r.  27.    o,  ">•-■»•  ffiS~>>SS''S^'S^     SSSHh"  iTfJr,    tT'ZoT^.^n. 

,.-,,*  h'  .      K  ^^    Whether   you   strongly    .igree.    agree. 

,,6,,  ,,  -TABiE  SHOWING  COMPARISON  OF  RESPONSES  TO  PRtF»£NCe  FOR  NEGRO  LEADER  AND  STATEMENT  THAT  ^ro,^N_GEWLMOST^^^^ 

lessmilttairt  Martin  Luther  king  More  militant  Total 

^- -'•»"-- -■•'    -^^    .rarjjasT  ..Ss    .^g.'   ..ssii.    .iss^.   ■■=■ 

5~  ]     7s8       's      lis        i'l      11       's       B 

Neutral  disagree  and  strongly  disagree  ' "  "* — _ — 

j,^  X  W.99  2S7  99.98 **  99  99 ^"  ^^ 

Note  p>-.ce 
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,.,.1,0=  laver'  imnrovements  in  the  cities  where  they 

r.a.le  2,  compares   perception   of  the  effl-      lence  even  though  such  action  accomplishes  ^^^-^^-^^I^P^^- ., 

,acv   of   riots  with   the  question   which   asks      nothing.  Question    73    of    Prouty    Survey    Questlon- 

whether    riots    should    in    fact    be    utilized.          Question   67    of   Proutv    Suivev    Question-  naire:   "Do  you  think  it  is  necessary   to  riot 

"o:r  ::^rK"lt?7;commerTh;'ui   or";"^:      nalre:    •Riots   have   brought  abotit   long   de-  in  order  that  things  be  changed^" 

..c  .DC,  cr.«ABvir.RrHAt<G[  AND  WHfTHfR  THEY  HAVt  BROUGHT  ABOUT  IMPROVlMEhTS  IN  PLACt 
,.,,..      COMPARISON  OE.ISPO.SIS  to:  QUESTIONS  ASKING  .HETHER^RmS  ARE  K^^^^^^^^^^^^^  


Strongly  agree 


Agree 


Riols  have  biought  iboul  mipiovements 
Neutral 


Disagree 


Strongly  'ti^agiee 


4 


dumber"  Percent  Number  Percent 

responding        lespondmg        responding        lesponrtmg 


Are  riots  necessary  tor  changer 

Yes 

No 


4 

13 


23  53 
76,47 


Total. 


Note:  p=  20to  .30. 


17 


100,  uo 


25 
149 

174 


14  37 
85  63 

100  00 


number 
responding 


9 

50 


Percent 
lespondiiig 


15.25 
84.75 


t>iumber 

responding 


Percent 

responding 


Number 

responding 


Percent 
responding 


20 
87 


18.69 
81.31 


6 
12 


59 


100  00 


107 


100  00 


18 


33  33 
66  67 

100.00 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Is  there 

further  morning  buslne.ss?  If  not.  morn- 
ing busine.'i.s  is  clo.sed 


President,   I  yield 


;f 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT.   1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
tlie  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  lavs  before  the  Senate  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  which  will  be  stated  by  the 

^  The  Bill  Clerk  A  bill  -H.R.  15263)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr   SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr   MILLER.  Mr,  President,  do  I  cor- 

lectlv    imderstand    that    the    Mondale 

amendment  is  the  pending  amendment? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   That   is 

correct. 

Mr  MILLER,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Mondale 
amendment  may  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  so  that  my  amendment  may  be 
considered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr,  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be. stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  22.  line  22.  to  strike  out  "jet  air- 
cract"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ad- 
vanced jet  aircraft"  and  on  page  26,  line 
2.  insert  the  word  "advanced"  before  the 
word  "jet" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  on  the  amendment  limits  the 
time  of  debate  to  5  minutes  a  side. 

CXIV 1544— Part   19 


Mr.   MILLER.   Mr 
mvself  3  minutes. 

Mr  President,  the  first  part  of  the 
amendment  is  designed  to  do  two  things 
First  of  all,  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment;  and.  second,  to  take 
care  of  a  printing  error  in  the  bill  which 
has  "aircraft"  spelled  ■a-i-r-c-i-a-c-t 

The  substance  of  my  amendment  is  as 
follows:  the  language  in  the  two  parts 
of  the  bill  which  are  sought  to  be 
amended  refers  to  the  furnishing  of  so- 
phisticated weapons  systems  such  as 
missile  systems  and  jet  aircraft.  Mr. 
President,  some  jet  aircraft  are  no  longer 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  and  the 
way  to  spell  out  the  difference  is  to  refer 
to  advanced  jet  aircraft 

My  amendment  would  make  it  clear 
that  when  we  are  talking  about  sophisti- 
cated weapons  systems,  we  are  talking 
about  advanced  jet  aircraft,  not  of  jet 
aircraft.  For  example,  types  of  advanced 
jet  aircraft  would  be  the  F-105.  the  F- 
104-G.  the  F-4.  the  F-100.  the  F-101. 
most  of  which  are  being  used  in  Vietnam 

today. 

Examples  of  those  not  rcaarded  as  ad- 
vanced jet  aircraft  would  be  the  F-102. 
F-5.  F-86.  and  the  OV-10. 

There  are  certain  reasons  for  calling 
these  latter  types  not  advanced  jet  air- 
craft. One  of  them  is  that  certain  capa- 
bilities for  pilot  training  are  not  re- 
quired. Some  of  the  pilots  graduating 
from  flying  schools  can  go  directly  into 
these  jet  types  of  aircraft.  They  cannot, 
without  extensive  transition  training,  fly 
the  advanced  types  because  of  the  great- 
ly sophisticated  equipment  of  the  ad- 
vanced types. 

Another  difference  is  in  the  mainte- 
nance. The  sophisticated  advanced  types 
have  extremely  difficult  and  costly  main- 
tenance. The  nonadvanced  types  do  not 
Further,  I  would  point  out  that  the 
OV-10,  which  is  not  an  advanced  type 
jet  aircraft,  has  to  do  primarily  with 
providing  bases  for  counterinsurgency 
operations.  Our  policy  is  to  assist  Latin 
America  in  counterinsurgency  opera- 
tions, and  if  we  do  not  make  it  clear  that 
nonadvanced  jet  aircraft  can  be  supplied, 
then  it  is  going  to  hamper  our  military 
assistance  program. 

I  have  discussed  my  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, so  that  he  understands  what   I 


am  Irving  to  do  here.  I  believe  it  gears  in 
with  the  policy  the  committee  is  trying 
to  accomplish,  and  I  hope  he  will  see  fit 
to  take  mv  amendment  to  conference. 
i     Mr     SPARKMAN,    Mr.    President,    as 
the  Senator  has  said,  I  have  discussed 
this  amendment  with  him.  I  have  told 
him  I  would  be  willing  to  take  it  to  con- 
ference, but  I  wanted  to  do  it  with  the 
very  clear  understanding  that  I  am  not 
certain  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
just  what  all  the  implications  may  be  of 
the  terminology  used.  I  think  he  under- 
stands that.  I  accept  his  explanation.  If 
that  is  what  it  does,  then  it  seems  to  me 
the  amendment  is  all  risht,  I  am  jlad 
to  accept  it, 
I  vield  back  my  time. 
Mr.   MILLER.   Mr.   President,   I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The   question   is  on   agreeing   to   the 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Tlie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  Senate  now  is  the  amend- 
ment   of    the    Senator    from    Minnesota 
IMr.  Mondale  I. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. ,  ^  _ 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  make  some  remarks  on  that 
amendment,  but  I  understood,  when  we 
adjourned  last  night,  that  there  was  a 
move  afoot  to  change  the  amendment — 
in  fact,  to  combine  three  amendments 
that  were  being  offered.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  plan  of  the  proponents 
of  those  amendments  to  do  so  or  not. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should 
speak  at  the  present  time. 

I  was  about  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  but  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Mossl  is  now  here. 


.AMENDMENT     NO,  914 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale]  be  with- 
drawn. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
is  with  his  consent  and  undersUnding. 

I  wish  to  submit  an  amendment,  on 
which  he  is  going  to  join  me.  and  have 
it  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
mv  amendment  No.  914,  .send  to  the  desk 
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a  modified   form  of   it,  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  cleric 
will  state  the  modified  amendment 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
modified  amendment 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con^sent  to  dlspen.se  *lth  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  because  I  expect 
to  discuss  It  briefly  and  explain  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  Is  st)  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  *i:i  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  amendment  is  as  follows. 

On  p.ige  17  Ime'  18  and  I*  strUe  all  of 
subsection  i2i.  ard  Inwrt  the  foilowlnst  Ir 
lieu  thereof- 

i2i  After  vear  1968  insert  and  $400,000 - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  19«9.  of  which  «50 - 
000,000  shall  be  expended  solely  for  purchase 
by  recipient  countries  ■■f  fertUUer  seed  pes- 
ticides, farm  equipment  and  supplies,  .ind 
other  sti-cids  directlv  used  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment Priorltv  sh.iil  be  ?lven  to  thoee 
recipient  countries  devotini?  substantial  re- 
sources .tu  rt*{ncuUurnl  self-he'p  and  devel- 
opment  _ 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  this  modi- 
fied form  IS  .sporvsored  also  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  Mr  Mund^le!  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  i  Mr  Coop- 
er 1 ,  both  of  whom  have  attempted  to  re- 
store cuts  made  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  fiscal  1969 
budget  requests  for  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram 

Mv  modified  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows 

On  page  17  lines  18  and  19  strllce  all  of 
subsection  i2i  and  Insert  the  following  in 
lieu  thereof 

r2i  After  year  1968'  Insert  and  $400,- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969,  of  which 
$30  000  000  shall  tie  expended  solely  fur  pur- 
chase by  recipient  countries  of  fertllUer  seed 
pesticides  farm  equipment  and  supplies  and 
other  sr'Jods  lirectly  used  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment Prtortty  shall  l>e  given  to  those 
recipient  cov. ntrles  devoting  substantial  re- 
sources to  agricultural  self-help  and  develop- 
ment' " 

I  tielievc  the  amendment  is  self-explan- 
atory Before  making  the  case  for  this 
amendment  let  me  say  that  I  have  the 
greatest  rt^pect  far  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committet-  We  are  all 
■jrateful  to  them  for  the  time  and  effort 
they  put  in  each  year  listening  to  testi- 
mony on  the  complexities  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  and  In  studying  the  volu- 
mmou->  reports  on  it  I  know  that  the 
choices  they  must  make  year  after  year 
as  to  the  level  of  authorizations,  are  hard 
ones — and  that  this  year  they  are  even 
tougher  than  'jsual 

But  frankly  Mr  President,  I  feel  that 
the  bill  the  committee  ha.s  sent  to  the 
floor  this  year  ls  a  twd  bargaui  for  the 
American  i^)e<;'ple  The  sla..shes  reixim- 
mended  are  far  too  deep,  far  too  drastic 
They  are  rasli  They  are  imprudent  I 
cannot  stand  bv  and  let  them  go  without 
making  myself  heard 

I  recognize  all  too  well  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  m  the  United  States 
mu,>t  set  some  national  priorities  Rich 
and  po\^erful  as  we  a:e  as  a  nation  we 
simply  cannot  do  at  once  all  of  the 
things  which  need  to  be  done  both  at 
home  and  abroad  without  courting 
financial  disaster 

It  IS  to  our  own  self-mterest — and  in 
our  own  defense,  and  for  our  own  secu- 


rity that  we  must  keep  our  foreign-aid 
program  operating  at  the  highest  level 
we  can  po,ssib:y  afford  The  authorization 
request  for  the  fi.scal  year  of  1969  is  the 
lowest  in  20  years  It  repre.sents  only 
two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  devote  a  frac- 
tion of  1  percent  of  our  GNP  to  makii-.ij 
more  stable  and  prosperous  the  world  in 
which  we  must  live 

For  nearly  two  decades,  under  four 
successive  Presidents,  and  with  the 
agreement  of  10  Congresses  of  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  persuasion,  we 
have  been  speeding  U  S  aid  around  the 
world  It  has  varied  from  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  new  wheat  and  rice  va- 
rieties to  stave  off  hunger  to  building 
hydroelectric  dams  for  po\»er  to  run 
modern  societies  We  have  made  some 
mistakes  We  have  misspent  some  money 
There  have  been  some  boondogyles  But 
the  vast  maionty  of  the  prokirams  have 
t)een  massively  successful,  and  the  world 
is  a  safer  and  more  democratic  place  to 
live  because  of  what  we  have  done 

But  even  with  the  present  level  of  aid, 
the  rate  of  economic  progress  in  most  of 
the  developing  countries  Is  proceeding  at 
a  much  slower  gait  than  progress  in  the 
developed  world  The  gap  in  living  stand- 
ards between  the  two  worlds  continues 
to  widen  If  we  allow  it  to  widen  fuither 
we  can  expect  frustration,  disappoint- 
ment and  despair  and  a  precarious  rela- 
tionship between  developing  countries 
and  the  free  world. 

There  are  those  who  say  But  we  have 
enough  poverty  here  at  home  We  must 
take  care  of  our  own  people  f^rst  '  Of 
course,  we  must  take  care  of  our  own 
people  This  is  priority  A-1  And  we  are 
making  greater  effort  than  we  ever  have 
before 

But  we  cannot  Ignore  the  needs  of  the 
worlds  poor  while  we  take  care  of  our 
own,  because  the  world  cannot  coexist  in 
peace  with  more  than  half  of  its  citizens 
living  at  a  poverty  level  There  is  also 
a  moral  and  humanitarian  issue  in- 
volved— and  we  have  always  been  a  moral 
and  humanitarian  Nation 

Also  if  we  spurn  those  who  depend  on 
us  for  help,  where  can  they  turn:*  If  we 
do  not  help  them  to  progress,  others  may 
be  willing  to  do  so  Communism  Is 
always  probing  for  weak  spots  in  the 
world 

Moreover,  if  we  cut  our  aid.  we  set  an 
example  for  other  donor  nations  who 
look  to  us  for  leadership  It  is  a  safe  bet 
that  for  every  dollar  of  US  aid  which 
the  Congress  cuts  a  corresponding 
amount  will  probably  be  reduced  from 
the  budgets  of  other  free  world  countries 
Despite  our  own  serious  flniincial  prob- 
lems, we  are  still  by  far  the  rlche.st  coun- 
try in  the  world,  and  we  are  .still  the  most 
powerful  country  In  the  world,  and  we 
are  still  the  leader  of  the  democratic 
world,  and  the  future  stability  of  this 
small  alobe  on  which  v.e  all  must  live  will 
be  sacrificed  if  the  rich  do  not  help  the 
poor 

I  honestly  believe.  Mr  President,  that 
if  we  mutilate  the  foreign  aid  program  to 
the  extent  the  bill  before  us  does,  the 
American  people  will  hold  us  accoimt- 
able 


The  Deseret  News,  published  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  has  campaigned  long  and  loud 
for  economy  in  Government  It  has  ques- 
tioned facets  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
many  times,  and  many  of  its  editorials 
have  been  critical  Yet  the  News  is  ap- 
palled at  the  depth  of  the  cuts  mfilcted 
on  the  program  first  by  the  House  com- 
mittee and  then  by  the  House  as  a  whole, 
and  now  by  the  Senate  c.immittee 

In  a  recent  editorial  the  Nev.s  admits 
that  (orei«n  aid  is  a  legitimate  target  for 
congre.ssional  economizers,  but  says  that 
even  so.  the  economizing  must  be  carried 
out  not  with  a  meat  ax,  but  a  scalpel," 
The  News  says 

Congress  should  cut  foreign  aid  only  iis 
much  as  It  takes  to  eliminate  the  fat — but 
not  so  deeply  that  the  program  bleed,";  to 
death 

I  feel,  Mr  President,  that  if  the  cuts 
recommended  In  this  authorization  bill 
are  allowed  to  stand— the  pro-^ram  is  ;n 
real  danger  of     bleedinii  to  death 

Mr,  President,  the  amendment  which 
I  offer  today  would  restore  only  a  small 
part  of  the  cuts  which  have  been  made, 
but  the  restoration  would  came  m  a  very 
essential  area— that  of  providing  food 
for  p?ople  stalked  by  famine 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  pointed 
out  on  this  floor  yesterday,  we  are  .seeing 
tlie  beginnings  of  an  agricultural  revolu- 
tion in  Asia  This  revolution  extends 
from  Turkey  to  the  Philippines  and  in- 
volves a  billion  people 

Development  loan  funds  h.ave  helped 
spark  that  revolution  because  they  have 
financed  imports  fr.)m  the  United  States 
of  fertilizer,  .seed,  pesticides  and.  needed 
farm  equipment  We  must  keep  these 
Items  coming  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
continue  the  momentum  This  amend- 
ment would  earmark  the  $50  mllli.in  in- 
crease solely  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizer, 
seed,  pesticides,  farm  equipment,  and 
supplies — and  would  help  keep  the  revo- 
lution going 

I  would  point  out  also,  that  this  Is  a 
good  deal  for  the  United  States  in  dollars 
and  cents  Every  step  we  can  take  to  help 
underdeveloped  countries  produce 
enough  of  their  own  food  to  feed  their 
people  will  mean  that  we  will  not  be 
called  upon  to  come  to  their  aid  with  our 
food  for  peace  program 

We  are  a  humanitarian  country  and 
when  we  hear  that  people  are  hungn'  we 
usually  try  to  u-et  food  to  them  I  think 
we  in  .America  will  always  do  this  But 
how  much  better  it  would  be  If  we  could 
provide  these  countries  with  what  they 
need  to  raise  enough  food  themselves 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  just  borrowing 
trouble  U  we  do  not  enact  this  amend- 
ment 

I  should  like  to  point  out.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, that  the  amount  authorized  last 
year  was  54.^)0  million  Thec-mmittee  has 
cut  that  amount,  in  the  bill  before  us.  to 
S300  million  My  amendment  would  re- 
store only  half  of  the  amount  cut  out:  it 
would  add  $50  million  to  the  committee 
amount,  and  would  therefore  still  be  S50 
million  below  last  year's  level  for  the 
development  loan  fund, 

I  admit  that  this  is  very  little.  In  a 
.sense  I  think  it  is  far  too  low  But  I  think 
it  also  recognizes  the  realities  of  the 
fiscal  pre.ssures  we  are  under,  and  the 
cuts  that  we  must  consequently  make  in 
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this   progiam  and  in   all   other  appro- 
priations before  Congress  at  this  time. 

I  believe  this  matter  Is  so  crucial,  par- 
ticularly in  this  area  of  food  and  the 
production  of  food,  that  It  would  be  fool- 
hardv  not  to  restore  the  S50  million,  as 
my  amendment  would  do.  I  therefore 
submit  the  amendment,  and  urge  that  it 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  Mr,  President,  I  say 
to  mv  good  friend,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator "from  Utah,  as  well  as  to  his  cospon- 
sors  on  this  amendment,  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  it.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  I  personally  voted  In  the  com- 
mittee, or  at  least  I  would  have,  for  a 
higher  figure  I  think  the  development 
loan  program  is  one  of  the  strongest 
programs  that  we  have,  and  it  ought  to 
be  supported. 

However,  the  committee  considered  all 
these  figures,  particularly  this  figure,  in 
the  light  of  the  bill  that  had  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  go  along  with  the  House  figure, 
I  feel  It  IS  incumbent  upon  me  to  defend 
the  action  of  the  committee  and,  there- 
tore,  to  resist  the  increase. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram was  a  dwindling  one.  It  has  been 
going  down  vear  after  year  over  the  last 
manv  years  I  hope  that  before  another 
foreign  aid  bill  comes  up.  we  can  have  a 
reevaluatlon  of  our  foreign  aid  in  its  dif- 
ferent aspects. 

When  we  do  this.  I  believe  with  respect 
to  such  things  as  the  development  loan 
program,  technical  assistance,  and  those 
programs  that  work  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  different  activities  of  coon- 
tries  such  as  the  Senator  has  mentioned, 
that  it  will  be  good  to  reemphasize  those 
programs  and  to  make  funds  available 
m  sufficient  amounts  to  carry  them  out. 
However.  I  feel  that  we  ought  not  here. 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to  raise  the 
amounts  provided  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr    MOSS.    Mr,    President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  amount  authorized  in  the 
pending  bill  is  the  smallest  amount 
Congress  has  ever  authorized  in  the  field 
of  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr,  MOSS,  And  is  it  not  true  that  with 
the  independence  that  has  now  come  to 
manv  underdeveloped  countries,  there 
has  also  grown  this  spirit  of  rising  ex- 
pectations and  as  a  result,  those  coun- 
tries are  tr>-ing  very  desperately  to  pro- 
vide their  own  food  and  fiber  and  to  de- 
velop their  economy  to  the  point  that 
an  awareness  of  the  availability  and  the 
need  of  capital  continue  to  grow  and 
accelerate? 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  I  fully  agree  with 
the  Senator  on  his  statement.  There  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  proper  way 
to  approach  the  question,  particularly 
the  question  of  fertilizer,  is  not  to  fur- 
nish the  fertilizer,  but  to  help  them 
build  their  plants  so  that  they  can  make 
their  own  commercial  fertilizers  year 
after  year,  I  think  some  thought  ought 
to  be  given  to  that  approach. 

Mr  MOSS.  I  would  agree  with  that.  I 
tliink  that  we  have  made  the  beginning 


in  that  approach  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries. India  is  a  notable  example.  They 
have  built  fertilizer-producing  plants 
and  are  producing  fertilizer. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  They  are  stepping 
up  their  production. 

Mr.  MOSS.  As  rapidly  as  they  can  be- 
come fully  self-sufficient  in  producing  for 
their  own  needs.  I  think  that  is  all  to  the 

good. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  that  some 
Senator— and  it  may  have  been  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah— mentioned  on  yester- 
day the  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  rice  in  the  Philippines, 

Mr  MOSS.  Two  very  important  de- 
velopments in  the  field  of  grains  have 
come  about  within  the  last  5  or  6  years. 
One  was  the  development  of  the  .strain 
of  rice  that  was  made  possible  by  the 
Rockefeller  Institute,  and  it  makes  nee 
very  much  more  prolific.  It  has  a  ,shoit 
stem  that  is  more  adaptable  to  better 
production.  They  are  self-sufficient  m 
rice  In  the  Philippines  for  the  first  lime 
since  1903,  In  fact,  they  will  have  a 
slight  surplus  and  will  be  exporting  nee 
this  year. 

The  same  breakthrough  can  be  effec- 
tuated in  other  countries  of  the  world 

On  the  other  hand,  some  countries  de- 
pend largely  on  wheat  for  their  cereals, 
I  refer  to  countries  such  as  India  and 
Pakistan,  And  the  new  Mexican  strain 
of  wheat  that  has  been  introduced  has 
been   creating   the   same   kind   of    food 
revolution.  With  these  people  just  now 
coming  to  the  point  where  they  are  ap- 
proaching self-sufficiency  in  their  pro- 
duction of  grains,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  disastrous   to   drop   our   program   at 
this  time  and  let  them  struggle  ahead  on 
their  own.  They  would  not  reach  their 
goals  for  many  years.  It  will  be  very  dis- 
appointing to  them  if  we  withdraw  the 
hope  we  have  been  able  to  give  them 

up  to  now. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  In  that  connection. 
I  do  not  believe  the  withdrawal  of  help 
afforded  previously  to  those  countries 
will  be  as  disastrous  as  the  Senator  pic- 
tures. I  think  those  countries  realize  the 
prevailing  situation,  I  think  they  would 
realize  the  need  of  reassessing  our  whole 
foreign  aid  program.  That  has  to  be 
done  from  time  to  time.  There  are 
changes,  and  we  must  recognize  those 

Mr  MOSS.  I  believe  the  thing  they 
would  not  understand  is  why  a  society 
as  affluent  as  ours,  with  a  gross  national 
product  that  is  almost  SI  trillion  a 
year— and  it  is  continuing  to  increase 
every  year  by  many  billions  of  dollars- 
is  continuing  to  decrease  the  exact 
amount  of  dollars  we  are  contributing  to 
foreign  aid. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
not  sure  that  is  the  proper  measure,  be- 
cause conditions  are  changing  from  time 
to  time.  I  think  that  we  have  been  most 
generous  in  the  past.  I  think  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  generous  in  the 
pending  bill.  That  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  would  not  have  been  glad  to  .see 
increases  made  in  certain  fields.  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  glad  to  see  an 
increase  in  the  field  of  technical  assist- 
ance I  believe  in  that  program  probably 
more  strongly  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 


I  remember  when  that  program 
started  as  the  old  point  4  program  I 
know  some  of  the  things  it  has  accom- 
plished in  various  countries  of  the  world 
and  the  things  that  it  continues  to  ac- 
complish. 

I  believe  that  under  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions we  must  stick  to  the  committee 
figures  After  all,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  spent  a  ureat  deal  of  time  in 
studying  this  matter  and  discussing  all 
features  of  it.  I  believe  we  ought  to  stick 
to  the  committee  figure, 

Mr    MOSS.  The   Senator   from   Iowa 
pointed  out  in  the  debate  on  yesterday 
that  we  do  appropriate  and  spend  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  the  lood  for  peace 
program.  I  support  that  program  as  long 
as  there  are  hungry  people.  However.  I 
was  trving  to  point  out  the  difference  In 
the  approach.  In  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
firam  we  are  distributine  food  we  have 
ijrown  here  and  are  sending  it  to  these 
countries  to  help  them,  instead  of  con- 
suming our  own  products  here.  However, 
the  monev  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  is  tailored   to  u'o  into  stimulated 
production  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries so  thev  can  feed  themselves  and  at 
the  same  time  build  a  base  for  an  econ- 
omv  in  those  lands. 

That  is  the  reason  I  think  it  is  so  im- 
portant we  restore  at  least  the  very  mod- 
est amount  suggested  by  my  amendment, 
I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr,  MondaleI  and 
the     Senator     from      Kentucky      I  Mi. 
Cooper  1   We  talked  about  the  amount  of 
restoration.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
had    an    amendment    prepared    in    the 
amount  of  S200  million,  I  had  an  amend- 
ment prepared  in  the  amount  of   SlOO 
million.  We  decided  that  we,  too.  had  to 
recognize  the  realities  and  the  difficul- 
ties of  our  monetai-y  situation.  However, 
we  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  impera- 
tive that  we  restore  at  least  S50  million, 
which  IS  the  amount  contained  in  the 
amendment  I  now  have  pending, 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 

Mr  MORSE,  Mr,  President.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  that  I  never  like 
it  when  I  find  myself  in  di-sagieement 
with  him  because  of  the  great  recard  I 
have  for  his  opinions.  However,  I  must 
oppose  his  amendment  for  the  reasons 
that  I  now  give, 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
iMr  SPARKMAN  1  that  our  development 
loan  program  is  one  of  the  best  aspects 
of  our  foreign  aid  program,  as  is  the 
technical  assistance  program.  If  I  were 
to  pick  the  two  things  most  important  to 
our  foreign  aid  program,  they  would  be 
the  development  loan  program  and  the 
technical  assistance  program.  However. 
I  would  have  the  Senator  from  Utah  take 
into  account  that,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  just  said,  we  worked  very- 
hard  on  the  bill.  Many  adja^tments  had 
to  be  made  in  the  committee. 

At  one  time  we  were  pretty  much 
bopged  down.  However,  tho.se  of  us  in  op- 
posnion  to  the  bill  at  that  time  withdrew 
from  our  original  position,  which  was 
that  we  would  not  f-ven  allow  a  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  to  limit  debate 
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or  allow  the  bill  to  go  to  a  vote  before 
the  two  political  conventions 

The  Committee  on  Poreun  Relations 
made  some  adjustments  in  this  bill,  and 
we  then  withdrew  our  objections  We 
were  tn,-mg  to  six'ed  the  bill  through  so 
we  could  ?et  it  passed  before  the  conven- 
tions This  action  represented  the  legis- 
lative process  at  Its  best  at  the  commit- 
tee level 

I  spoke  briefly  yesterday  about  our 
stopping  giving  away  products  such  as 
fertilizer  and  other  equipment  What  we 
should  do  IS  what  we  are  doing  in  India, 
for  example,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
aspects  of  oiu-  development  loan  pro- 
gram We  are  buildin*:  fertilizer  plants 
there  The  Indians  are  creating  their  own 
Jobs  and  developing  their  own  economy 
This  is  better  than  continuing  a  grant 
program  or  even  a  loan  program  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers;  be- 
cause It  IS  at  our  expense  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  shocking  interest  rates 
that  tiie  A^ierlcan  uxpayers  have  to  pay 
for  when  their  Government  borrows  the 
money 

I  believe  we  should  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  this  will  not  cause  ill  will  in 
these  foreign  countries  They  know  the 
phght  we  are  m  They  do  not  expect  us 
to  be  upping  foreign  aid  this  year  They 
recognize  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
It  must  be  held  in  suspension  until  we 
get  out  of  our  own  crises  We  have  two 
main  crises  We  have  our  foreign  affairs 
crisis  m  Asia,  and  we  have  our  fiscal 
crisis  m  this  country  Therefore,  this  is 
not  time  for  us  to  be  Increasing  this  bill. 
The  third  pomt  I  wush  to  stress — I  have 
four  points— IS  that  we  must  face  up  to 
the  present  situation  in  regard  to  devel- 
opment loans  We  ha\e  at  the  present 
tmie  an  unexpended  balance  m  develop- 
ment loans  01"  $1604.304.000  The  im- 
portant thing  in  regard  to  that  I  want 
to  sav  in  all  fairness,  is  the  amount  that 
Is  not  obligated  Much  of  that  $1  billion 
plus  IS  obligated  but  not  expend^^d.  which 
means  that  the  programs  are  for  the  fu- 
ture But  out  of  that  $1  604.304,000.  $44  - 
723.000  has  not  even  been  obligated  Pro- 
grams for  that  $44  million  have  not  even 
been  developed 

The  Senator  from  Utah  asks  us  now 
to  add  $50  million  over  what  we  already 
have  m  this  bill  This  bill  contains  a 
substantial  amount  for  development  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  in 
view  of  the  two  crises  I  have  talked  about 
and  m  view  of  the  fourth  point  I  am 
about  to  make,  'or  us  now  to  add  $50  mil- 
lion to  what  we  already  have  m  this  bill. 
when  we  already  have  $1,604,304  000  of 
development  loan  money  not  expended 
and  544.726.000  not  even  planned— by 
that  I  mean  not  even  obligated 

The  fourth  point  I  wish  to  stress  is  the 
floor  situation  If  we  start  adding  to 
this  bill,  we  will  be  confronted  with  a 
large  number  of  amendments  to  strike 
from  the  bill,  because  m  the  view  of 
many  Senators,  many  sections  of  this  bill 
should  be  reduced  I  believe  the  number 
of  amendments  for  reduction  will  be  min- 
imal I  think  an  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered to  strike  an  amount  that  was  added 
by  the  Ho'i.se.  which  got  through  the 
Senate  committee  by  a  seemingly  narrow 
vote,  to  add  $10  million  for  additional 
military  aid  in  Latin  America    If  there 


IS  anything  we  do  not  need,  it  is  $10  mil- 
lion more  of  bulleUs  In  Latin  America  to 
support  dictators  in  totalitarian  stales 
that  subiugate  freedom  In  many  part.s 
of  Latin  America  There  may  be  an 
amendment  on  that  But  there  could 
have  been  25  or  30  amendments  to  strike, 
and  there  will  be  very  few 

I  believe  the  pending  amendment 
would  be  a  ^reat  mistake  The  Senator 
will  not  agree  with  me.  and  we  respect 
each  other  I  believe  we  have  a  well- 
balanced  bill  here  I  believe  the  statistics 
I  have  given  of  unexpended  funds  and 
of  unobligated  funds,  justify  us  in  re- 
jecting  the  Senators  amendment 

I  join  with  Senator  Sparkman  in  re- 
ferring to  a  proposed  reexamination  of 
.MD  I  have  been  proposing  this  for 
4  years  In  1965.  the  Morse-Fulbrlght 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  sought  to  accomplish  the  very 
thing  to  which  Senator  Sparkman  has 
referred  It  was  defeated  m  Congre.ss  be- 
cau.se  the  administration  brought  great 
pressure  to  bear  As  a  result  of  their 
b.atii'.g  It  m  the  Hou.se,  that  proposal 
was  dropped  in  conference  That  was  a 
areat  mistake  in  1965.  because  we  would 
have  had  foreign  aid  reforms  by  now 

What  we  pleaded  for  in  the  Morse- 
Fulbright  amendment  of  1965  was  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  type  of  foreign  aid 
we  have  and  to  have  an  entirely  new- 
foreign  aid  program  ba.sed  upon  an  anal- 
ysis of  foreign  aid  in  every  country  We 
.sought  to  reduce  the  number  of  countries 
into  which  we  were  pouring  the  largess 
of  the  .\merican  people— at  the  pre.sent 
time  93  countries — and  reduce  it  to  50. 
because  AID  cannot  be  luslifled  in  more 
than  50  countries  We  a.->ked  the  admin- 
istration to  come  forward  with  a  new 
foreign  aid  program. 

I  say  again,  as  I  have  said  many  times. 
that  I  would  vote  for  $3  of  economic  and 
technical  assistance  and  development 
loans  for  every  dollar  of  military  aid 
that  we  cut  out  of  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram: for.  by  and  larue.  it  is  the  military 
aid  that  has  polluted  the  stream  of  for- 
eign aid  It  IS  the  military  aid  that  has 
created  the  negative  image  of  the  United 
States  in  many  of  the  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  It  Is  our  military  aid 
that,  in  my  judgment.  Is  the  'greatest 
cause  of  the  spread  of  communism  m  the 
world,  because  it  Is  playing  right  into 
the  hands  of  the  vicious  propaganda  of 
the  Communists. 

I  am  for  a  new  foreign  aid  program, 
and  I  want  to  vote  for  foreign  aid  How- 
ever. I  have  voted  against  it  for  4  years. 
I  came  to  the  Senate  as  an  international- 
ist, and  I  am  still  an  internationalist, 
but  If  one  supports  the  kind  of  foreign 
aid  we  have  been  supporting,  it  does 
great  Injustice  to  the  kind  of  Interna- 
tional program  we  have  adopted  for  it 
Is  not  internationalism.  Our  bilateral 
aid  has  been  a  tool  of  American  national- 
ism. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  pend- 
ing amendment,  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  passage  of  the  bill  But  if  we  are 
going  to  start  adding  to  the  bill,  then 
we  will  start  cutting  it.  or  at  least  the 
."Senate  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
cut  the  bill  in  many   respects 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President  Mr. 
Fannin   in  the  chair'.  I  appreciate  the 


comments  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  have  known  for  a  long  time  his  posi- 
tion on  foreign  aid.  and  he  certainly  has 
.stated  his  position  very  forcefully  and 
eloquently,  as  he  always  does  I  respect 
him  as  one  who  has  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  and  attention  to  this  matter. 
I  regret  that  we  disagree  on  some  of  the 
points 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
on  military  aid,  and  he  will  recall  that 
I  have  voted  again  and  again,  when  the 
matter  was  before  us,  to  cut  military  aid. 
So  in  that  area  we  are  in  agreement 

However,  his  .statement  that  we  are 
now  trying  to  up  the  bill  contains  the 
Intimation  that  we  are  increasing  for- 
eign aid.  whereas,  if  my  amendment 
were  adopted,  it  would  still  be  $50  mil- 
lion below  what  we  provided  even  last 
year,  when  suppo.sedly  we  had  the  great- 
est cut  in  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
that  we  have  ever  had 

I  point  out.  as  I  did  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, that  we  are  talking  about  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product  The  sundard  that  has  been 
recommended  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  countries  of  the  world  is  that  devel- 
oped countries  tiT  to  commit  1  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  In  assist- 
ance to  lesser-developed  countries.  We 
are  not  meetlnu  that  standard 

As  to  the  money  obligated,  which  we 
already  have  appropriated  and  is  obli- 
gated. It  Is  all  obligated  except  some  $44 
million,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  in  this 
field  of  development  loans,  where  a  great 
deal  of  planning  has  to  go  into  the  type 
development  we  want  to  .see  done  and 
where  there  is  a  period  of  construction 
and  the  money  is  not  all  expended  im- 
mediately, there  would  be  a  time  nat- 
urally when  funds  had  not  been  obligated 
because  i)lanning  had  not  been  com- 
pleted, and  funds  obligated  but  not  ex- 
pended because  construction  was  going 
on.  I  would  -say  $44  million  Is  not  a  high 
figure  but  a  rather  low  figure  to  show 
that  this  much  Is  not  yet  obligated. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated.  I  feel  that  in  the  development 
loan  field— and  I  also  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spect to  the  technical  assistance,  point  4. 
in  this  program,  but  we  are  talking  about 
onlv  development  loans  this  morning— 
the  amount  of  the  bill  is  so  low  it  cripples 
the  program. 

I  think  we  should  restore  at  least  $50 
million. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  highly  impressed  by  the  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  He 
points  out  that  the  Senate  accepted  the 
figure  of  the  House,  which  was  S350  mil- 
lion: that  the  allocation  last  year,  I  be- 
lieve, was  S450  million,  and.  therefore,  he 
suggests  dividing  the  difference  and  mak- 
ing the  present  .sum  $400  million. 

I  do  feel  there  should  be  mention  at 
this  time  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  Is  con- 
tributing rather  liberally  to  many  orga- 
nizations that  are  providing  aid  to  dif- 
ferent countries  around  the  world. 
There  Is  the  World  Bank  which  has  a 
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soft  currency  window.  My  recollection  is 
that  we  put  up  40  percent  of  the  money 
that  goes  into  that  Bank.  We  have  liber- 
ally given  of  our  food  .services  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  to  the  undeveloped  countries 
ot  the  world.  At  times  we  take  in  payment 
what  IS  known  as  the  soft  currency  which 
remains  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recipient  country  to  be  used  by  it  pri- 
manlv  for  the  development  of  its  infra- 
structure of  public  services. 

There  is  the  Export -Import  Bank  to 
which  we  are  a  .subscriber  in  the  amount 
ol  approximately  40  percent  of  the  money 
that  IS  put  up  Out  of  that  fact  there 
flows  rather  liberally  money  of  the  tax- 
payers ot  the  United  States  to  help  un- 
derdeveloped countries  establish  busi- 
ne.sses  on  which  their  economy  can  be 
improved. 

We  are  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  which  deals 
primarilv  with  the  needs  of  the  nations 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Our  dollars 
flow  liberally  into  that  institution. 

Mr     President,    I    wish    to    reassert 
whas    has    been    said    by    the    Senator 
has    been    said    by    the    Senator    from 
Oregon    iMr    Morse  1    and   the  Senator 
from    Alabama     I  Mr.    Sparkman  I     with 
respect  to  the  approach  that  members  of 
the    Committee    on    Foreign    Relations 
made  to  this  very  important  subject.  I 
caimot  speak  for  my  associates  on  the 
committee    I  do  know,  however,  that  I 
was  confronted  with  the  very,  I  would 
say.  gruesome  problem  of  Imposing  a  10- 
peVcent  surtax  upon  the  people  of  the 
United    States,    reducing    expenditures 
within  our  own  country  by  $6  billion  and 
then  being  faced  with  the  responsibility 
of  not  cutting  the  foreign  aid  program. 
We  wanted  to  give  more  but  in  a  time  of 
financial    stringency    within    our    own 
countrv.  at  a  time  when  we  are  suffering 
with  a  $25.4  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1968   It  is  rather  hard  to  say  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States.  "You  have 
a  $25.4  billion  deficit.  You  are  asking  us 
to  save  and  cut.  and  yet  we  do  not  cut  in 
the  foreign  aid  program." 

There  is  $1,600,000,000  In  the  pipeline 
on  foreign  aid.  In  this  program  we  are 
giving  $350  million.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
in  good  conscience  increase  the  amounts 
which  have  been  .set  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  which  are  practi- 
cally equal  to  the  amounts  set  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee  went 
as  far  as  It  could  possibly  go  in  face  of 
the  fiscal  problems  confronting  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

I  regret  very  much  I  have  to  take  this 
dissenting  view  from  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Moss!  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale] 
on  this  particular  issue,  but  I  see  no 
other  way  out  in  face  of  the  $25.4  billion 
deficit  facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] . 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  join  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  which  I 
think  is  a  very  modest  but  essential  effort 
to  continue  the  remarkable  progress  we 
have   seen  In   the  field  of  agriculture 


production  in  Asia  and  throughout  the 

world. 

This  morning  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Elmer  R.  Kiehl.  chairman. 
Council  of  U.S.  Universities  for  Rural 
Development  in  India,  composed  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Kansas  Stale  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Missouri,  Ohio 
State  University,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

The  telegram  stales: 

The  Council  of  Uiiued  SUite.'^  UniverMties 
for  Rural  Development  In  India,  composed  of 
University  of  Illinois.  Kansas  Stale  Uni- 
versity. Unlversltv  ol  Missouri.  Olilo  State 
University.  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
and  University  of  Tennessee  notes  with  con- 
cern the  possibility  that  diminishing  US. 
foreign  assistance  levels  will  reduce  .agri- 
cultural production  in  India 


extend  lor  two  years  certain  programs  pro- 
viding assistance  to  students  at  institutions 
of  higher  education,  to  modify  such  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  lor  planning,  evalua- 
tion and  adequate  leadllme  in  such  pro- 
grams, to  111  strike  out  -ill"  following 
■428 1  a  i"  in  section  l(a)i2).  and  i2l  add 
.lU  .imendmenl  to  the  title  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: ■An  Act  to  extend  and  make  certain 
modifications  m  the  higher  education  and 
vocational  student  loan  insurance  programs." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  request.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ihe  request  previously  made  by  me  on 
H.R.  16729  be  modified  to  eliminate  the 
title   chanae. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  emergency  matter? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.senl  to  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION      OP      CERTAIN      PRO- 
GRAMS   PROVIDING    ASSISTANCE 
TO  STUDENTS  AT  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
emergency  matter  based  on  a   request 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
technical  change  in  the  student  loan  bill 
which   we    passed    yesterday,    that    the 
House  has  to  have  immediately  in  order 
to  get  to  work  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  16729)  to  extend  for  2  years 
certain  programs  providing  assistance 
to  students  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, to  modify  such  programs,  and  to 
provide  for  planning,  evaluation,  and 
adequate  leadtime  in  such  programs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  and  direct- 
ed in  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment 
to  the  bill  'H.R.  16729'  to  extend  for 
2  years  certain  programs  providing  as- 
sistance to  students  at  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  modify  such  pro- 
grams, and  to  provide  for  planning,  eval- 
uation, and  adequate  leadtime  in  such 
programs,  to  first,  strike  out  •'li"  fol- 
lowing "428<a)"  in  section  l^ai  '2i  :  and. 
second,  add  an  amendment  to  the  title 
to  read  as  follows:  "An  act  to  extend  and 
make  certain  modifications  in  the  high- 
er education  and  vocational  student  loan 
insurance  programs." 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  request  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized and  directed  In  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  to  the  biU  (H.R.  16729),  to 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT,   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  15263  i  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  read  this  most  important  tele- 
1,'ram: 

The  six  U  S.  universities  comprising  this 
council  have  oeen  working  in  India  lor  over 
.1  decade  assisting  that  country  to  develop 
the  institutional  base  ol  trained  people, 
local  organization,  and  scientific  research 
competence  to  achieve  self-sustaining  agri- 
cultural development  The  new  agricul- 
tural technology  now  being  introduced  into 
India,  including  the  new  varieties  of  food 
grains,  adapted  to  local  conditions  through 
research,  is  resulting  in  rapid  growth  in  food 
jiroduction 

I  want  to  repeal  that  last  phrase: 
Is  resulting  in  rapid  growth  in  food   pro- 
duction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  fully 
aware  of  the  agricultural  revolution  now 
under  way  in  Asia  and  the  significance  of 
the  failure  to  fund  it  properly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. .   ,j    c 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  is  adequately 
aware  of  the  very  serious  nature  of  the 
cuts  for  agricultural  development  which 
are  found  in  the  bUl  as  reported  by  the 
Committee   on   Foreign   Relations. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  every  rea- 
sonable support  for  this  remarkable 
revolution  m  agricultural  production  in 
Asia,   for  our  own  interests  as  well  as 

theirs let  alone  what  should  be.  in  my 

opinion,  the  overriding  moral  responsi- 
bility that  the  decent  people  of  this  world 
should  have  toward  feeding  the  under- 
nourished. 
The  telegram  continues: 
Unless  adequate  .assistance  is  provided  to 
permit  India  to  purchase  agricultural  pro- 
duction inputs  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially fertilizer,  the  present  breakthrough  in 
food"  production,  upon  which  India's  future 
development  ultimately  rests,  will  suffer  a 
serious  setback. 
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Mr  Presldeni  those  words  are  well 
chosen  and  I  think  :r.alce  the  adoption  of 
the     Moss     amendment     erssential     this 

mornrng 

The  telegram  concludes: 

Therefore  we  ur^e  adequat*  OS  partici- 
pation, through  both  direct  U3  bUat*ra 
programs  and  contributions  to  multilateral 
arrangemenu  and  international  agencle«.  in 
providing  the  technical  :is8l*tance  research^ 
snd  ftnancui  support  tc.  encourage  growth  or 
ro.xl  pr.jduc'.lon  now  pomlble  in  India 

M'  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seiu'to  have  the  entire  teleiiram  pnnted 
m  the  Recoid 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

tlS   tollow.i 

M^NH^rT^N     Kans     July  36.   1968 
Senator  W^irtR  F    Mondaue. 
W  ishinaton     DC 

^e  council  of  United  3Ule.  Unlveraltle» 
for  Rural  Development  in  I»'»"'^^°'"P?«;^,f 
Uuiverslty  of  Illinois  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity ""'■•^""^V  '•■'  ^'^^*'"^''  °'''°  ^'*,'*  nri 
tersitv     Ptuin^vlvanla   State    University,    and 

Umvers.rr  of  Tennessee.  uote«  *';'; 'rr^T'n 
tne  possibility  that  diminishing  "f  f^^'^n 
issut.ince  levels  wXW  reduce  .agricultural  pro- 
duction m  India 

rhe  su  U  s  universities  comprising  this 
Council  have  been  wor»tm«  in  India  for  over 
.  decade  .i^^stin,  that  country  ^  ^/vHop 
t>ie  iiitiiutlonal  base  of  trained  people.  lo«.al 
.'rtfanuation.  ind  ^lentitlc  research  comp«- 
tence  -o  icJiieve  .elf-sustaining  agricultural 
development  The  new  .agricultural  t*ch- 
noloi?y  now  bein«  introduced  into  India,  in- 
olucnng  '-he  new  varieties  of  tocKl  grains, 
adapted  to  local  conditions  through  research. 
is  resulting  in  rapid  growth  m  food  prtxluc- 

''^'unless  adequate  .isslstanee  is  provided  to 
permit  India  to  purchase  agricultural  pro- 
Suction  inputs  in  the  United  States,  espe- 
cially fertilizer  the  present  brealc through  In 
food  production,  upon  which  India  s  future 
developmen-.  ultimately  rests.  wiU  suiter  a 
serious  setbicK 

Therefore,  we  urge  adequate  Ub  partici- 
pation, through  both  direct  US  bllatera^ 
programs  und  contributions  to  multilateral 
arra^sements  .xnd  international  <vgencies.  in 
providing  the  tecnnical  issistanc«.  re«earch. 
uid  financial  support  'x,  encourage  growth 
of  food  production  now   possible  in  India. 

EtMFK    R      KlEHL. 

Chairman 

M:  MONDALE  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  have 
also  received  a  telegram  today  trom  a 
close  iriend  of  mine  who.  I  think,  is  one 
o(  the  most  thoughttul  and  understand- 
ing men  on  lood  problems  in  the  world; 
namelv.  Sherwood  O  Berg,  dean  of  the 
Institute  ot  .■\k.:ricuiture.  University  of 
Minnesota 

The  telegram  reads. 

Urge  vour  strong  support  wa  techiH««l 
assistance  wurid  food  problem  requires  5tea<!y 
continuing  ettort  as  is  being  provided  by 
University  of  Minnesota  and  other  land  grant 
universities  aboard  Development  U-an  Ftinds 
also  urgent  next  vear  for  India.  Pakistan  imd 
other  countries  where  new  technology  Is  now 
.available  for  major  advances  In  food 
production. 

Mr  President,  the  point  of  both  the.se 
telegrams,  representing  as  they  do  the 
enlightened  position  of  leaders  of  .\meri- 
can  universities  who  have  been  dealing 
with  the  food  problems  in  Asia,  is  that 
we  now  are.  m  lact,  on  the  verge  of  wit- 
ne.ssing  a  virtual  revolution  m  agricul- 
tural production,  a  revolution  of  which 
we    are    not    fully    aware,    a    revolution 


which  is  very  clearly  .spelled  out  m 
the  remarkable  article  published  in  For- 
eign .\tTairs  by  Lester  Brown,  which  1 
had  printed  in  the  Record  ye.sterday 

Just  at  the  point  when  we  can  benefit 
most  in  this  world  from  that  agricultural 
breakthrough,  we  are  cutting  back  funds 
on  the  very  efTorts  which  have  helped 
bring  us  to  this  point  I  think  it  would 
iiave  to  go  down  as  an  ironic  and  dis- 
oriented act  by  this  country  to  cut  back 
on  this  efTort  just  at  the  time  when  it 
otTers  tiie  most  opportunity  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  f.)od  deficient  countries 
of  the  world 

Mr  Pre.sident.  the  expenditures  tor 
fertilizer  and  other  imports  which  make 
this  possible  will  be  made  in  the  United 
States 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  lerti- 
Uzer  and  pesticide  concerns  which  would 
be  supplying  the  fertilizer  and  pesticides 
that  would  go  into  the  etTort  They  com- 
prise .several  firms  throughout  the  coun- 
try, from  practically  ever>-  State  in  the 
Union,  and  siiow  the  involvement  of 
.\meru-an  awnbusine.ss  in  this  agricul- 
tural re\olution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  ivs 

follows 

JI1.Y  i\.  1968 

To    Files 

Prom  WOH  ARDS,  John  E  Osguthorpe 
Subject  Firms  Exporting  Agricultural 
Chemicals  Including  Fertilizers  .md  Pesti- 
cides With  AID  Financing  During  FY 
68  (July  1  1967-June  30,  1968 1 
Bordon  Chemical  i Smith  i  Douglas  Divi- 
sion I 

International       Mineral       and      Chemical 

Corporation 

American  Plant  Food 

Coastal  Chemical 

Hooker  Chemical 

OUn  Mathlesrm 

.Mlled  Chemical 

Rohm  i  Haas 

American  Cyanamld 

Inland  Steel 

Columbia  Nitrogen 

Ocxidpaiture  Inc 

Hydrocarbon 

U  S  Steel 

W   R  Cirace  i  Davidson  Division  i 

Kaiser    Aluminum    (Valley    Nitrogen   Divi- 

.ArKl.i 

Swift 

Monsanto 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 

Continental  Oil 

Ammo  Chemical  Corp. 

Nlpak 

Shell  OH 

Red  Barn 

Terra  Chemical 

Phillips 

Southwest  Potash 

Farmland 

.\rmour 

.\gricuUure  and  Industrial. 

Chemoleum  Corp. 

Transummonla 

WtKidward  and  Dlckerson 

H    I   Baker 

Occidental  Petroleum-Interore. 

Mobil  Oil 

Bethlehem  Ste*l 

Chevron  Chemical. 

Wycon  Chemical. 

Cherokee 

Simplot 

Central  Resources  Corp 

International  Ctinimodlty  Export  Corp 

Duval  Corp 


reniiessee  C'Tp 

McNeil   Lab(iratory. 

Dow  Chemical 

Union  Carbide 

Stauffer  Chemical 

.Men  H 

Oelgy 

E    I   duPont. 

Penlck 

EUiico  Lilly. 

Chemagro 

Diamond 

Hercules 

Velslcol 

Hpnn.salt 

.Montro.<«e  Chemical 

V  S    Rubber 

Shlpnian  ("hemlcal 

.\m,-hem 

ravolek  l-iboralury   iJohns<.in  &  Johnson  i 

C.iainiet    iiid  Hecla. 

Holly wi'od  Terinlte- 

.Sherwln  Willianis 

Nl.igara  Corp 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  pro- 
foundly hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  Mo.ss  amendment 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssoun  is  i-ecognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Alabama 
In  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
we  studied  all  suggestions  for  providing 
additional  money  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  other  countries. 

There  are  several  figures  I  would 
present  this  monilng  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment 

CountinK  the  interest  rates,  the  total 
amount  of  money  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  foreign  countries  since 
World  War  II  is  S171  billion,  over  half 
the  national  debt 

That  national  debt  is  now  $43,819.- 
000.000  more  than  the  debt  of  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  world  combined 
Altho'ogh  I  have  deep  .symp.ithy  with 
the  problems  of  the  people  in  other  coun- 
tries, including  their  agricultural  jnob- 
lems.  It  u  about  time  we  bepan  to  face 
up  to  the  problems  of  the  j^eople  of  this 
country,  e.specially  as  a  very  larpe  per- 
centage of  our  citizens  live  below  the 
poverty  line. 

If  we  could  do  both.  I  would  be  lor 
both:  but  that  is  very  doubtful,  and  time 
has  come  to  look  more  closely  at  our  own 
financial  ti.scal  and  monetary  problems 
For  example,  last  week,  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  noticed,  again  we  had  an- 
other unfavorable  balance  m  the  private 
sector.  Our  imports  exceeded  our  ex- 
ports: and  that  trend  is  a  very  .seriou.-- 
matter  indeed  Only  the  tremendous  '\- 
cess  of  exports  from  this  country  has 
made  it  jxj.ssible  in  the  past  for  us  n 
continue  with  this  vast  outlay  of  Govern- 
ment expenditures  abroad. 

Take  India,  where  many  people  are 
rightly  interested  in  its  agricultural 
progress.  But  we  have  given  India  in  for- 
eign aid  .some  $7  billion  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  prove  that  the  iX)sition  of 
India  today  is  appreciably  better  than  it 
was  before  the  American  taxpayers  came 
up  with  that  vast  sum 

A  figure  came  out  yesterday  which 
perhaps  best  'illustrates  the  type  and 
character  of  problem  this  country  now 
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faces,  as  the  pound  is  devalued,  and  the 
franc  al.so  is  in  obvious  trouble.  If  this 
continues,  the  dollar  can  only  have  its 
problems  al.so 

Who  would  have  predicted  12  months 
imo  that  the  operatinj.  jebt  of  the  United 
States  for  this  past  fiscal  year  would  run 
to  S25  4  billion,  the  largest  debt  the 
United  States  ever  had  in  its  history  ex- 
cept in  times  of  all-out  war. 

It  IS  easy  in  this  body  to  vote  the  tax- 
payers' money  for  many  desirable  proj- 
ects—and I  am  the  fhst  to  say  this  one  is 
desirable  But  can  we  afford  to  continue 
this  steady  outlay  of  American  dollars 
all  over  the  world? 

An  .imendment  suggested  would  add 
$200  million  to  help  foreign  agriculture. 
There  is  a  simpler  way — use  the  counter- 
part funds  we  have  in  the  various  foreign 
countries  In  one  country  our  counter- 
part funds  amount  to  over  $1  billion. 
What  are  we  ever  izoing  to  do  to  utilize 
that  money''  Another  way  would  be 
equally  simple  and  effective.  We  could 
specify  that,  instead  of  putting;  more 
American  dollars  around  the  world  we 
put  around  more  food  and  fiber,  sub- 
stitutinu  our  .-urplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  the  dollars  that  arc  draining  the 
core  of  the  American  economy. 

Mr  President.  :t  is  time  for  this  Con- 
iiress  and  this  administration  to  show 
more  fi.iancial  rcsixmsibility. 

I  believe  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the 
Foreign  Rdations  Committee,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  rcpre- 
.■>ents  the  most  we  can  possibly  do  at  this 
time,  and  under  prevailing  conditions. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  a.sk  how  much  time  I  have  on  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  of  the 
Senators  time  on  the  amendment  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams). 


THE  GREAT  TEXAS  HYPOCRISY 
Mr.     WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  over  the  wires  came  the  fol- 
lowing, which  I  read: 

While  Congre.ss  l.ist  month  was  tallting 
.itaout  .-^1  roUbnck.  the  Government  employee 
pavroU  w.is  .-^oarine  to  a  post-World  War  II 
record   hlEli 

Mr.  President,  today.  I  call  attention 
to  the  indefensible  manner  in  which  the 
.lohn.son  administration  deliberately 
padded  the  public  payroll  by  adding  over 
95.000  extra  employees  in  the  30-day 
period  immediately  prior  to  his  signing 
»he  tsx  increa.se  legislation,  which  also 
embraced  a  mandatory  reduction  in  both 
expenditures  and  Federal  civilian  em- 
plovment. 

Dunns  the  30  days  in  June,  while  this 
bill  was  held  in  abeyance,  the  Johnson 
administration  added  95.350  additional 
employees  to  the  public  payroll  with 
practically  eveiT  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment except  the  Treasury  Department 
joining  in  the  stampede. 

This  spectacular  increase  in  employ- 
ment for  the  month  of  June  brings  the 
total  number  of  employees  on  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  as  of  July  1  to  3.026.376.  the 
highest  since  1945. 


From  the  very  beginning  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  fighting  the  two  sec- 
tions of  that  bill  which  would  have  re- 
duced expenditures. 

The  President  violently  opposed  the  $6 
billion  mandatory  expenditure  reduction 
for  fiscal  1969.  and  the  administration 
also  resented  section  201.  which  required 
a  rollback  in  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment to  the  July  1.  1966.  level. 

This  rollback  would  have  been  achieved 
without  firing  a  single  employee  by 
merely  limiting  the  ability  to  replace 
three  out  of  every  four  normal  resigna- 
tions or  retirements. 

This  opposition  has  developed  into 
nothing  short  of  blackmail  threats  to 
stop  the  mail  services,  curtail  air  .safety, 
et  cetera,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  as  the  repre.sentative 
of  the  President,  had  agreed  to  both 
these  sections  in  conference  as  a  part  of 
the  tax  increase  bill.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  conferees,  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  concurring,  that  there 
would  be  no  exemptions  for  any  agency 
from  section  201  but  that  he.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  would  be  delegated 
ample  authority  to  reassign  the  vacancies 
or  replacements  in  a  manner  which 
would  least  disrupt  the  public  sorvior. 

How  we  find  that  during  the  30-day  in- 
terval after  the  conferees  and  the  ad- 
ministration had  agreed  on  the  package 
but  prior  to  its  actual  signinc  into  law. 
the  agencies  were  already  circumventing 
the  intent  by  adding  a  total  of  over 
95,000  extra  employees. 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  just 
last  week  threatening  to  curtail  the  most 
essential  mail  service,  but  it  actually 
added  20,358  employees  during  the 
month  of  June  above  the  number  that 
were  needed  to  handle  the  mail  in  the 
preceeding  month.  It  is  understood  that 
during  the  rush  of  the  Christmas  holi- 
days the  Post  Office  Department  needs 
additional  temporary  personnel :  but  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June  why  would  they 
need  these  extra  23.000  except  that  they 
were  padding  the  payroll? 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  addi- 
tions in  various  other  agenc  es  of  th(> 
Government: 

The  Agricultural  Department  added 
8  842  emplovees  in  June.  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  added  7.107  The 
Interior  Department  added  5.309.  and 
the     Veterans'     Administration     added 

3.604. 

The  Transpoi-tation  Department,  which 
includec  the  Federal  Aviation  Admini.s- 
tration.  added  2.959  employees  dunnc 
June.  Just  last  week  the  Federal  Ava- 
tion  Administration  was  threatening  to 
curtail  air  safety  unless  it  was  excused 
from  this  rollback  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  already  short  of  employees.  Vet  we 
now  find  that  it  had  padded  its  payi-oll 
by  addinc  3.000  more  employees  than  u 
had  during  the  month  of  Miy.  Perhaps 
there  are  so  many  employees  in  the  way 
that  they  cannot  transact  their  busi- 
ness. 

The  State  Department  added  411  em- 
ployees: yet  during  the  same  month  the 
State  Department  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  bill  asking  for  special  legislation  which 
in  effect  would  have  paid  a  bonus  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000  per  employee  to  a 
group    of    employees    who    had    been 


brought  back  from  overseas  and  not 
needed.  Apparently  for  political  reasons 
they  did  not  want  to  dismi.ss  these  em- 
plovees and  were  trying  to  get  Congress 
to  approve  a  bonus  of  $10,000  each  to  get 
them  off  the  public  payroll. 

Just  this  week  the  Justice  Department 
obtained  from  the  Senate  a  special  ex- 
emption in  order  that  it  could  hire  more 
law-enforcement  officers  with  the  th.Lat 
that  law  enforcement  would  fail  unless  it 
too  were  exempted  from  expenditure  and 
employee  controls.  Yet  we  now  find  that 
the  Justice  Department  just  ahead  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  rollback,  had  added 
1.617  employees 

The  Labor  Department  added  435 
extra  employees. 

The  Defense  Department  joined  the 
ijarade  with  the  Army  adding  21,346 
extra  civilian  employees,  the  Navy  De- 
partment adding  12.081.  the  Air  Force 
adding  1.945.  and  the  Defen.se  Supply 
Agency  adding  3.583  extra  employees. 

The  only  sizable  reduction  by  any 
major  agency  of  the  Government  was  a 
reduction  of  1.695  emiiloyees  by  the 
Ti  easury  Department. 

The  Treasury  Department  more  than 
anv  other  agency  recognized  just  how 
serious  the  American  dollar  was  jeop- 
ardized during  tho.se  days  cf  cii.ses.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  at  least  this 
agency  cooperated  in  this  expenditure 
reduction  plan  by  reducing  employment: 
however.  I  note  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  added  52  employees 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  this 
spectacular  increase  in  Federal  employ- 
ment   during    a    period    when    we    were 
agreeing  on  economy,  and  I  can  think  of 
but   two   explanations.   First,   and   most 
likely,  these  agencies  were  padding  their 
payrolls  in  advance  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  expenditure  control  legislation,  or 
second,  and  an  equally  reprehensible  ex- 
cu.se.  the  administration  was  deliberately 
padding  the  public  payroll  as  the  pre- 
liminary step  to  buying  the  1968  election. 
The   Williams-Smathers   tax   increase 
along  with  its  two  sections  dealing  with 
expenditure   .-ontrols  and  with  controls 
over    civilian    employment    in    Govern- 
ment was  approved  by  both  branches  of 
Congress. 

The  expenditure  reduction  and  em- 
ployment curtailment  sections  had  been 
.-ubmitted  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  prior  to  final  agreement  by 
the  conferees,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
provisions  as  they  were  later  embodied  in 
'he  conference  report. 

That  conference  repoi-t  was  later  sus- 
tained by  the  Senate  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  But  during  the  past  couple  of 
weeks,  under  the  blackmail  threats  of 
the  various  agencies  to  curt.^il  certain  es- 
sential services,  the  Senate  has  been 
exemj)ting  one  by  o.ie  the.se  agencies 
from  any  expenditures  controls  or  any 
control  over  the  employees 

The  result  is  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  padded  public  payroll 

These  95.000  employees  that  were  i5Ut 
on  the  payroll  durintz  the  30-day  period- 
using  a  figure  of  S8.00n  per  employee- 
will  co^t  the  taxpayers  approximately 
$760  million  a  year,  or  over  $60  million 
per  month. 
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The  American  uxpayers  who  are  now 
being  asked  to  pay  an  extra  10  [lercenl 
income  tax.  have  a  nght  to  be  mdl^inant 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  Conuress  have 
reneged  on  their  promises  to  curtail  Gov- 
ernment expenditures 

As  evidence  that  tins  planned  and  de- 
liberate padding  of  the  public  payroll  was 
nut  just  the  imagination  of  one  critic.  I 
read  from  an  article  by  Mr  Jerry  Kluttz 
which  appeared  m  the  \Va.>hington  Post 
of  June  26.  1968.  entitled  Hue  Now  Pay 
Later  Job  Plan  Adopted  To  Meet  Agency 
Cutbacks": 

Federal  akjencles  have  quietly  launched  i 
hire-now-and-pay-later  plan 

rhev  have  p.issed  word  quietly  to  hire  new 
employees  immediately  vip  :o  their  limits  of 
both  funds  and  mar-power  sellings. 

.\lso  they  ne  encouraKin?  employees  who 
plan  to  retire  or  resign  to  do  so  no  later  than 
as  of  June  30 

Finally,  they  would  like  tor  President  John- 
son to  delay  until  July  1  or  thereafter  the 
signing  into  ;aw  of  the  Dill  to  raise  taxes 
and  to  jnake  sharp  cuts  m  .igency  dollars 
Aiid  Jobs.  The  White  House,  however,  .'las 
indicated   the   signing   will   be   this  week 

Agencle-s  ire  taking  these  and  other  ac- 
tions in  .mticip.ition  of  the  job-cut  pro- 
vision in  the  :eglslati'..n  that  threatens  to 
eliminate  upwards  >>I  JOO  OOO  tuU-tlme  regu- 
lar jobs  over  'he  next  ye^r  or  60 

The  provision  which  will  require  agencies 
to  .iboUsh  25  per  cent  of  their  regular  jobs 
that  are  vacated  until  the  employment  level 
of  June  1966  is  reached,  wont  be  effective 
unUl  the  beginning  ol  the  month  alter  It 
becomes  .aw 

If  the  President  signs  the  bill  in  any  day 
in  June  the  Job-cut  provision  will  be  effec- 
tive July  1  But  If  he  waits  unUl  July  1.  .igen- 
c\es  would  have  another  month  to  build  up 
their  staffs  to  maximum  strength  before 
starting  cutbacks 

.As  of  April  .igencles  were  about  30  000  jobs 
under  their  manpower  and  dollar  ceilings 
They  had  earmaxked  most  of  these  jobs  how- 
e\er  tor  Jui.e  high  school  ;aid  college  grad- 
uates who  hid  been  promised  the  positions 

In  my  event,  agencies  that  hire  up  to  their 
maximum  strengths  now  will  have  a  longer 
wav  to  go  later  to  rollback  Jobs  to  the  June. 
1966.  level. 

Mr  President,  the.se  increases  could 
not  have  taicen  place  without  the  full 
knowledge  and  approval  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  I  ask  unanimoi;s 
consent  that  my  statement  here  today  be 
entitled     The  Great  Texa^  Hypocnsy." 

The  PRESIDING  Of'FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EACH  DAY  IN  JUNE.  3.173  NEW  EM- 
PLOYEES ADDED  TO  FEDERAL 
PAYROLL 

Mr.  BENNETT  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  during  June. 
3.173  persons  were  added  to  the  Federal 
payrolls  for  every  single  day  of  the 
month  This  wild  hiring  spree  is  shock- 
ing at  a  time  when  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy is  still  reeling  from  the  .S25-billion- 
plus  deficit  suffered  during  the  fiscal  year 
just  concluded  and  as  our  Nation  faces 
the  gloomy  prospects  of  another  deficit 
in  fiscal  1969. 

More  than  that,  the  hiring  of  95.350 
employees  dunnt'  June  is  an  affront  to 
every  taxpayer  asked  to  foot  the  bill  for 
the  fourth  'argest  Federal  employee  total 
in  US  history,  topped  only  by  3  war 
vears.  We  ended  fiscal  1968  with  a  total 


of  3  026.376  Federal  ci\ilian  employees, 
including  the  June  figure 

The  95,350  jobs  added  in  June  repre- 
.sent  hiring  132  persons  every  hour 
around  the  clock,  or  hiring  more  than 
iwo  new  employees  every  minute  in  the 
30-day  period 

I  t^nd  this  astoni.shing  at  a  lime  when 
every  Agency  has  been  ordered  by  Con- 
uress  to  undergo  bell-lightening  and 
fiscal  restraint  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  $6  billion  six-nding  cutback  and  the 
10-percent   .-urtax   increase 

Interestingly  enough,  had  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  not  hired 
a  single  new  worker  in  June,  the  ad- 
ministration would  have  come  very  close 
to  making  the  fiscal  year  1968  Federal 
employee  estimate  figure  of  2.932  UOO 
contained  in  the  President's  budget  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  January. 

President  Johnson  hmn.self  is  the  one 
who  bally -hooed  a  new  control  on  Fed- 
eral employment  as  early  as  December 
2.  1965.  when,  speaking  from  Texas,  he 
issued  a  statement  approving  a  plan  to 
eliminate  25.000  jobs.  Tlie  plan,  con- 
tained in  a  memorandum  from  the  Budg- 
et Bureau,  instructed  the  heads  of  de- 
partments to  reduce  their  employment  by 
1  to  1  25  [)ercent  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1966 

This  announcement  was  hailed  as  a 
great  budget-cutting  device  and  a  new. 
fine  >tep  toward  economy  However,  as 
It  turned  out  on  that  date  the  Federal 
employment  figure  was  2.550.742.  At  the 
end  of  the  fi.scal  year  the  President  had 
actually  added  190.124  to  the  payroll. 

Unfortunately,  this  was  not  an  isolated 
case  On  September  20,  1966.  the  Presi- 
dent issued  an  Executive  order  m  which 
he  directed  the  heads  of  all  agencies 
to  take  steps  to  hold  employment  in 
full-time,  permanent  positions  for  the 
remamder  of  1967  at  or  below  the  level 
which  prevailed  as  of  July  31.  1966 
Agencies  whose  employment  was  higher 
than  the  July  1966  level  were  to  reduce 
employment  to  the  July  31  level  as  soon 
as  possible  by  not  filling  vacancies. 

So  what  happened'  Between  July 
1966.  .ind  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  June 
30.  1967.  a  total  242.112  new  employees 
were  added  to  the  Federal  payrolls 

I  realize  we  have  a  growing,  expanding 
economy  and  an  increasing  ix)pulation 
that  requires  additional  assistance  and 
additional  Federal  employees  to  cope 
with  ever-growing  problems.  I  also  realize 
that  at  this  rate  of  Increase — 3,167  new- 
Federal  employees  a  day— there  can 
never  be  a  tax  cut.  that  there  can  never 
be  a  balanced  budget,  and  that  the 
American  economy  and  dollar  can  never 
again  regain  their  long -lost  prestige  and 
value. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT.   1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H  R.  15263'  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  .Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OPTTCER.  The 
Senator  has  7  minutes  remaining  on  the 
amendment 

Mr  MOSS  I  ;ield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota 


Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
fortunately, the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Mr  Cooper  1 .  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment, could  not  be  with  us  today,  but  he 
has  asked  me  to  have  included  in  the 
Record  a  very  fine  statement  prepared 
bv  him.  urging  the  adoption  of  the  Moss 
amendment  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  statement  in  support  of  this 
proposal  be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this 
IKilnt 

There  being  no  ob.iectlon.  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Cooper  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  'n  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Mr  CooPFR  I  urge  the  .Senate  to  restore 
.50  million  dollars  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund,  raising  the  amount  available  for  de- 
\elopment  Unins  to  400  million  dollars 

.A  large  proportion  of  the  money  used  In 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  i.s  used  for 
agricultural  development  The  goal  of  these 
agricultural  development  programs  is  to  en- 
able underdeveloped  countries  to  produce 
enough  food  to  be  self -sufficient  The  ability 
to  feed  ones  people  Is  the  first  and  vital 
building  block  in  the  building  of  a  sound 
economy  and  a  strong  national  Identity.  Were 
It  not  for  our  help  In  the  past,  many  coun- 
tries would  be  victims  of  famine  and  all 
the  violent  disorders  and  discontent  that 
:amlne  can  breed 

Our  effort  to  help  other  nations  to  help 
themselves,  particularly  to  help  them  pro- 
duce more  food  to  feed  their  hungry  people, 
has  been  one  ot  our  most  successful  pro- 
grams Such  progran\s  financed  by  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  have  strengthened  the 
nations  we  have  .sought  to  help  The  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  has  strengthened  the  in- 
ternal stability  of  these  less  fortunate  n.-i- 
tions.  and  it  has  strengthened  our  security 
in  the  world 

Economic  asslsUnce.  and  particularly  such 
basic  economic  assistance  as  the  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  provides.  Is  a  worthy  in- 
vestment and  yields  profius  both  to  the 
United  Slates  and  to  the  countries  we  choose 
to  assist  It  has  encouraged  trade  American 
fertilizer  plants.  American  agricultural 
machlnerv  and  American  agricultural  tech- 
nology .ire  the  tools  being  used.  This  Is  of 
direct  benefit  to  our  economy 

We  are  spending  over  70  billion  dollars  this 
year  on  our  mllitarv  security  Over  30  billion 
of  that  Is  devoted  to  waging  a  destructive  and 
fruitless  war  In  Vietnam — a  war  that  has 
damaged  our  economy,  brought  us  little 
security  nnd  has  seriously  eroded  our  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  world. 

The  Conj.:ress  has  already  cut  over  a  billion 
dollars  irom  the  modest  request  made  by  the 
Administration  of  a  little  over  three  billion 
dollars — less  than  one  half  of  one  percent 
of  ..ur  gross  national  product.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  recom- 
mended an  amount  for  foreign  aid  of  under 
2  billion  dollars  When  a  comparison  of  what 
2  billion  dollars  i.f  economic  aid  can  do  to 
promote  peace  and  better  the  lot  of  mankind 
IS  placed  aaainst  the  70  billion  dollars  devoted 
to  military  hardware  and  war.  the  imbal.ince 
in  our  priorities  is  abundantly  ..pparent 
While  relatively  modest  cuts  have  been  made 
In  our  milit;u-y  budget,  very  severe  cuts  have 
been  made  m  our  economic  programs  A 
strong  economic  aid  program  and  a  strong 
defense  are  both  vital  to  our  security 

.Any  truth  in  uur  statements  t^j  the  world 
that  we  believe  in  peaceful  means  "i 
j^trengtheniiit;  tlie  !)eace  has  been  undermined 
by  tiie  events  of  the  past  lew  years  Our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  m  Vietnam  h.as  steadily 
increased,  .md  at  the  same  time,  our  involve- 
ment m  peaceful  pro.;r.ims  <- f  economic  de- 
velopment has  decreased  We  are  contribut- 
ing far  less  of  uur  national  \^-ealth  to  the 
development  of  international  stabliny 
through  peaceful  means  than  we  did  twenty 
years  ago.  -ind  this  lessening  of  our  peaceful 
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international  efforts  has  had  Us  adverse  ef- 

lect.s  uixjn  our  worldwide  relationships. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  are  many 
deficiencies  in  our  aid  program.  The  mistakes 
that  have  been  made  are  for  the  moet  part 
mistakes  inevitable  in  new  and  untried  pro- 
prams  The  ability  to  transfer  the  knowledge, 
technology  and  capital  of  one  nation  to  an- 
other is  not  a  simple  task— as  we  have  found 
out  But  It  is  a  task  that  has  proven  Its  worth 
to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  the  under- 
developed world  It  has  helped  develop  profit- 
able trade  between  the  developing  nations 
and  ourselves  Our  aid  pro>;ram  has  not  been 
.1  one-v^av  proposition  On  the  whole  our 
pioneering  efforts  to  help  economic  develop- 
ment L.f  poorer  nations  reflect  the  be€t  In  the 
.American  spirit.  It  is  a  chapter  In  our  history 
iif  which  we  can  be  proud 

Senator  Javlts.  Senator  Kuchel,  I  and 
others  are  sponsoring  an  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  .Assistance  Act  which  would  provide 
for  a  presidential  commission  to  look  into 
the  question  of  aid— what  might  be  done  and 
report  to  the  next  president  In  July  of  next 
year.  I  have  advocated  this  approach  for 
many  many  vears.  There  is  much  the  Con- 
gress and  particularly  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  can  do  to  strengthen 
The  aid  progr.im  In  addition.  I  believe  con- 
structive refornis  could  come  out  of  such  a 
commission  and  the  next  president's  ability 
to  use  peaceful  means  of  organizing  the  peace 
would  be  strengthened, 

Tlie  modest  increase  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  that  Senators  Moss,  Mondale  and 
I  have  proposed  would  enable  a  positive  and 
successful  program  to  continue  until  the 
results  of  the  commission  were  seen  and 
considered  by  the  next  president. 

In  .1  time  when  the  population  is  grow- 
ing at  such  a  rapid  rate,  outstripping  the 
production  Increase  cf  food,  and  in  a  time 
when  the  scientific  knowledge,  education 
and  cultural  changes  necessary  to  control 
the  population  .ire  only  in  a  beginning 
ftage.  it  Is  all  the  more  Imperative  to  con- 
tinue successful  programs  of  agricultural 
development  that  have  begun  to  bear  such 
promise. 

It  is  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  that  our  aid  program  over  the  years 
has  significantly  helped  better  the  lot  of 
people  In  frlendiy  nations  in  desperate  need. 
But  most  important,  programs  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Development  Loan  Fund  have 
proven  Without  question  to  be  of  benefit  to 
-American  farmers,  to  American  business — 
and  these  programs  have  strengthened  our 
international  security  and  prestige. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  this  amendment  to  increase  the  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  by  50  million  dollars. 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
veiT  brief,  and  will  then  be  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  so 
that  we  can  get  on  to  a  vote  on  this 
matter. 

I  was  sorry  that  we  got  off  the  subject 
and  on  to  political  topics.  I  should  like 
to  get  the  focus  back  on  the  amend- 
ment before  us. 

During  the  debate  on  this  amendment, 
.some  Senators  have  asked.  "The  objec- 
tive is  good,  but  can  we  afford  it?" 

I  think  that  is  a  pertinent  question  to 
ask.  That  question  arises,  I  guess,  almost 
any  time  we  talk  about  spending  money. 
I  know  that  in  my  owm  State,  even  when 
times  are  most  prosperous.  It  Is  still  fash- 
ionable to  raise  the  cry.  "This  is  a  very 
fine  thing  to  do,  but  can  we  afford  it?" 
Tlie  question  has  become  almost  a  slo- 
gan. 

I  think  we  do  have  a  very  serious 
financial  problem,  and  the  Senate  has 
been  trying  to  help  meet  it.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  pose  the  question  the 


ether  way :  Can  we  afford  not  to  continue 
to  do  what  we  have  been  doing  in  this 
field,  spoken  of  so  well  by  our  colleague 
from  Minnesota,  where  we  are  beginning 
to  show  results,  where  we  are  achieving 
a  breakthrough  in  the  area  of  food  pro- 
duction, and  where  some  of  the  coun- 
tries aided  have  been  able  to  forego  fur- 
ther assistance  entirely? 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  put- 
ting back,  still  not  even  last  year's  level, 
but  putting  back  only  about  50  percent 
of  what  the  President  requested  in  his 
budget:    putting   back   $50   million   and 
directing  that  $50  million,  at  least,  of 
the  development  loan  fund  be  expended 
in   this   agricultural   field   about   which 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  spoken. 
We  will  be  called  upon  later  to  vote 
on  appropriation  bills  for  military  ex- 
penditures and  other  items.  The  appro- 
priation for  military   expenditures  will 
come  to  perhaps  $82  billion  this  year,  or 
something  In  that  area.  We  are  talking 
here  about  only  $50  million.  I  say  •only 
$50  million"  realizing  that  that  is  a  vast 
amount  of  money;  but.  on  a  comparative 
basis,  when  we  will  .sweep  throueh  ap- 
propriations for  militai-y  purposes  total- 
ing billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  I  think 
we  ought  to  come  back  and  reflect  on 
the  objective  and  the  purpose,  and  v,hat 
could  be  accomplished  here, 

I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
this  body  make  the  move  to  restore  at 
least  this  small  part  to  the  development 
loan  fund  request,  which  is  still  $50  mil- 
lion below  what  we  authorized  last  year 
I  plead  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  was  born  nearly  7 
years  ago  out  of  the  urgent  need  for  ac- 
celerated economic  development  and 
broader  social  justice  for  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America.  I  can  assure  my  fellow- 
Members  that  there  have  been  signifi- 
cant achievements  in  answering  this 
need,  all  within  a  framework  of  personal 
dignity  and  political  liberty. 

The  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  called 
for  the  improvement  and  a  strengthen- 
ing of  democratic  institutions.  I  can  re- 
port that  so  far,  the  Alliance  nations 
have  not  only  scored  impressive  physical 
and  economic  gains,  but  they  have  also 
showed  the  pillars  of  democratic  socie- 
ties. The  regular  growth  of  political  in- 
stitutions and  stability  in  recent  years  is 
indeed  promising  for  the  future  of  tne 
area. 

In  like  measure,  a  progressive,  peace- 
ful Latin  America  enhances  our  own  se- 
curity by  insuring  overall  hemispheric 
securitv.  A  few  pertinent  facts  will  .serve 
to  demonstrate  advances  along  these 
lines.  In  the  30  years  before  the  Alliance 
came  into  being,  there  were  over  100  un- 
scheduled, unconstitutional  changes  of 
regime  in  Latin  America.  This  consti- 
tutes an  average  three  or  more  per  year 
The  rhythm  of  such  changes  slackened 
noticeably  in  the  sixties,  as  the  Alliance 
progressed  and  its  influence  began  to  be 
felt.  Since  the  one  coup  of  1966.  m  Ar- 
gentina, there  have  been  none.  Even  in 
this  case,  the  Argentinian  Goveniment 
has  indicated  interest  in  a  return  to 
democratic  processes. 

In  my  view,  this  remarkable  stabiliza- 
tion definitely  suggests  that  the  political 


picture   in  Latin   America   has   already 
undergone  considerable  modification. 

We  might  ask  ourselves  the  question: 
What  would  the  political  scene  be  in 
Latin  America  today  if  there  had  never 
been  an  Alliance  for  Progress  to  encour- 
age stability?  To  be  sure,  there  are  obsta- 
cles to  be  overcome  before  the  final  goals 
of  Latin  American  socio-economic  de- 
velopment can  be  reached.  But  let  us  not 
give  up  faint-heartedly  in  the  first  few 
laps  of  the  race. 

As  President  Johnson  remarked  at  last 
year's  summit  meeting  of  American  chief 
executives,  this  is  a  race  for  long-dis- 
tance runners,  not  sprinters. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  dui-ing 
the  last  7  years  to  reinforce  the  social 
and  economic  fabric  of  Latin  American 
nations.  The  gains  lend  support  to  Alli- 
ance-oriented political  platfoi-ms  and 
help  to  ensure  that  instability  and  inse- 
curity, fed  by  chronic  inflation  and  un- 
employment, will  not  undermine  the 
foundations  of  hemispheric  solidarity. 

Some  of  these  accomplishments  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Alliance  deserve 
special  mention.  For  example: 

The  number  of  children  enrolled  in 
primaiT  schools  rose  from  24  to  36  mil- 
lion. 

Food  production  has  increased  by  27 
percent  at  an  approximate  rate  of  4 
percent  per  year. 

Electric  power  production  rose  from  60 
to  over  100  billion  kilowatt-hours. 

The  number  of  physicians  grew  by  26 
percent  and  graduate  nurses  by  60  per- 
cent. 

Total  road  mileage  increased  by  about 
16  percent. 

The  number  of  depositors  in  savings 
and  loan  as.sociations  climbed  from  50.- 
000  to  750.000.  with  deixjsits  of  nearly 
S300  million. 

Tax  revenues  increased  by  about  one- 
third  in  real  terms. 

These  and  other  growth  trends  show 
a  steady  advance.  However,  we  all  know- 
that  much  more  must  be  done  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  a  population  which  is 
growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  3 
percent.  At  the  present  growth  rate. 
Latin  America's  population  will  double 
ai  about  22  years. 

Nearly  half  the  population  of  Latin 
America  is  under  15  years  of  age.  These 
millions  of  young  citizens  of  tomorrow- 
will  need  more  homes,  classrooms,  clinics, 
and  jobs.  Their  ultimate  security  and  our 
own  economic  interests  depend  directly 
on  our  continued,  undiminished  aid. 

So  we  must  not  falter  in  supporting 
procrams  which  w-ill  strengthen  the 
forces  of  democratic  development  in 
Latin  America.  We  have  seen  that  Latin 
politics  today  increasingly  reflect  the  re- 
curring themes  of  socio-economic  devel- 
opment. 

From  our  own  experience,  we  in  this 
country  are  w-ell  aware  that  this  phenom- 
enon is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  a  sure 
indication  that  democracy  is  on  the  up- 
sw-ing.  The  rising  expectations  of  people 
here  and  abroad  call  for  governmental 
action  to  provide  a  better  tomorrow. 

There  will  be  14  major  presidential 
and  legislative  elections  in  Latin  America 
from  now  through  1970.  In  these  contests 
involving  the  will  of  the  people  we  will 
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have  the  opportunity  to  see  democracy 
i:i  action 

I  am  confident  these  exercises  In  self- 
Kovernment  will  meet  with  success  Are 
we  willing  to  confront  the  challenge  of 
Che  Alliaace  which  we  helped  to  create  ' 
If  we  do,  within  our  capability  and  m 
response  to  honest  self-help  efforts,  we 
will  reap  the  beneflus  aloni?  with  our  fel- 
low Americans 

People  who  have  worked  to  earn  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  their  country's  future  are 
less  likely  to  be  convinced  by  the  specious 
ars?uments  of  violence-peddlers  like 
Castro  and  Che  Guevara  The  dismal  col- 
lapse of  Guevara  s  attempt  to  stir  up 
revolution  in  Bolivia  bears  eloquent  tes- 
timony to  the  fact  that  human  bemns 
want  to  rule  their  own  destinies 

Fidel  Castro  will  doubtless  continue  his 
efTorts  to  promote  dissension  In  Latin 
America,  m  spite  of  failures  and  dls- 
a*{reements  amon^  local  Communist  fac- 
ti  )ns  And  as  it  seems  that  the  focus  of 
insurtjencv  and  subversion  is  shlftlne 
from  the  countryside  to  the  cities,  where 
overcrowding  and  unemployment  are 
growing,  the  threat  will  remain  Either 
we  do  everything  in  our  power  to  help 
Latin  America  maintain  her  equilibrium 
•hrouKhout  this  periud  of  mten.se  ijrow- 
ing  pains,  or  'w  will  share  the  sure  con- 
sequences of  violent  upheaval. 

Latin  America  has  £oi\e  through  the 
crucial  formative  phase  of  mobilizinu  the 
machinery  for  development  This  is  not 
the  time  to  let  them  down,  to  squander 
all  the  gams  we  have  made  Let  us  In- 
stead substantiate  with  action  the  prop- 
osition that  the  forces  of  democratic 
moderation  can  work  together  to  prevail 
a-;ainst  the  demands  of  violent 
revolution. 

Mr   MOSS   I  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time  ^     .      r 

Mr     SP.ARKMAN     Mr     President,    I 

vield  back  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEJl  All  time 
havmii  be"n  yielded  back,  the  question 
IS  on  agreeini:  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  un  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
"clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative   clerk  called 

the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr  Bartlett  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr  Brewster  1,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Mr  FvlbrightI.  the  Senator 
"from  Alaska  Mr  GrveningI  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  Mr  Kennedy!. 
the  Senator  :rum  Missuuri  Mr  LongI. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy 1.  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land Mr  Pell  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida   i  Mr    SmathersI   are  necessarily 

absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  \lv  GoreI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  Mr  McGee  I  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  '  Mr 
Bartlett:  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr  Brewster!  would  each  \otc 
•yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  GrlemingI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor  from   Rhode  Island     Mr    Pell!     If 


present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  'nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Rhode  Lsland  would  vote  yea." 
Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Penn.sylvania  Mr  Scott  1 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  Mr  Carl- 
son: the  Senator  from  Kentucky  1  Mr. 
MoRTi  iN  : .  the  Senators  from  Illinois  i  Mr 
DiRK-SEN  and  Mr  Percy  1,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Mr  GrifkinI  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  Mr  Hansen],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr  Hrl'skaI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  Mr 
TiiwERl  are  necessarily  absent 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  :  Mr. 
Cooper  ;  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Hawaii  Mr.  Fong  I 
IS  detailed  on  offlcial  business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Scott',  the 
Senator  from  Texas  M:  Tower'  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr 
HhuskaI  would  each  vote     nay   ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
lucky  I  Mr  Cooper  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  Dirksen  1  If 
piesent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kei.tucky  would  vote  •yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay  " 
on  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Mr  Percy:  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
frum  Hawaii  Mr  Fong  '  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
vote  yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "nay  " 

The   result   was  announced — yeas    16. 
nays  61,  as  follows 
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Brooke 

Case 

Clark 

Hams 

Hart 

Havden 


Aiken 

.■VJlott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Blbie 

BOKgS 

Biirdlck 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W  V.I. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Dominick 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervlri 

Fannin 


Bartlett 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dirkaen 

FoiiK 

FulbrlKht 

Gore 


Inouye  Moss 

Javits  Tydlii^s 

McGovern  Williams   N  J 

Mclniyre  Yarborouiih 
Melcalf 
Mondale 

NAYS-  61 

Hartke  Muskle 

Hatfield  Nelson 

Hickenlooper  Pastore 

Hill  Pearson 

Holland  Prouty 

Hollins's  Proxmire 

Jackson  Randolph 

.lordnn.  N  C  Riblcoff 
Jordan.  Idaho     Russell 

Kuchel  Smith 

Lausche  Spiirkmun 

Loni;    La  .SpouB 

Magnuson  Stennis 

Mansfield  Syminutfin 

McClellan  Talmadge 

Miller  Thurmond 

Monroney  Wllllains,  Del 

Montoya  Younn.  N.  D.ik 

Morse  Youni;.  Ohio 
Mundt 
Murphy 

NOT  VOTING— 22 

Griinn  Morton 

C'tiuenlng  Pell 

Hansen  Percy 

Hruska  S'ott 

Kennedy  Smathers 
LonK.  Mo  Tower 

McCarthy 
McOee 


So  Mr.  Moss'  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT     NO      920 

Mr  J.AVITS  Mr  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  920'.  and  ask  that 
11  be  .stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Mon- 
toya in  the  chair'.  The  amendment  will 
be   stated 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the   amendment 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

At   vlie  f:id  of  the  bill  add   the  following 

P.\RT      V— RtAPPRAISAL       OF      FORtUlN      ASSIST- 

.fNCf  PRdCRAMS 

DrCLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec  iOl  The  Congress  declares  that,  in 
view  of  i-hanglng  world  conditions  and  the 
continued  n«'ed  to  make  United  States  for- 
eign .issUtance  programs  an  etTectUe  imple- 
ment of  United  States  foreign  policy,  there 
should  be  a  comprehensive  review  and  re- 
organlz.it;on  of  -ill  United  Stales  toreian 
.i.sslstance  programs,  including  economic  de- 
velopment and  technical  .tssistance  pro- 
gr.ims.  military  -isslstance  and  sales  pro- 
grams, .md  programs  involving  contrlbu- 
l;..ns  and  p.ivment.s  by  the  United  Stales  t - 
internatlon.il  lending  Institutions  and  other 
international  organizations  concerned  with 
the  development  of  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries   and    are. IS 

■REAPPRAISAL  BY   PRE.SIDFNT 

•Sec.   502    In  furtherance  of  the  policy  ol 
this  part,  the  President  Is  requested  to  make 
a    thorough    and    <^imprehensive    reapprnlM: 
of  United  States  foreign  lussistance  program.<^ 
as  described  ;n  .section  501    .md  to  submit  t 
t.*ie  Congress,   m   or   before   March   .U     IS>7o 
his  recommendations  for  achieving  such  to- 
forms   In   .md   reorganization   of   future   for- 
eign assistance  programs  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  and  appropriate  In  the  nation, .1 
interest    in     the    '.Ight    of    such    reappraisal 
The  President   is  requested  to  submit  to  the 
Congress,  on   or   before  July    1     19fi9.   an   In- 
terim report  presenting  .mv  preliminary  rec- 
ommendations lormulated  by  him  pursuant 
to  this  section    In   lormulating   his    recom- 
mendations,   the    President    shall    take    Into 
consideration   any   advice   and   recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  him  by  the  N.itlon.il  For- 
eign .Assistance  Review  Committee  pursuant 
to  section  504 

"ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMfTTEE 

"SEC.  503.  lal  There  Is  hereby  establlsheo 
a  National  Foreign  .Assistance  Review  Com- 
mittee I  herein;'.!tfr  roterred  to  as  the  Com- 
mittees which  shall  consist  of  sixteen  mem- 
bers, to  be  selected  as  follows: 

I  1  )  Pour  members  to  be  .ippolnted  by  the 
President  Iroin  .ippropnat*  depiirtment^  atici 
agencies  of  the  e.xecutlve  branch  concerned 
with  activities  In  the  field  of  foreign  asslst- 
rince  or  international   development; 

••t2>  Four  members  to  be  app<.>intcd  by  the 
President  from  among  private  citi/ens  of  the 
United  States  who  .ire  wldelv  recognized  lor 
their  broad  knowledge  of  or  for  their  pro- 
found interest  m  the  field  of  foreign  .isslst- 
ance or  international  development: 

■■i3l  Four  members  of  the  Umted  States 
Senate  to  be  .ippointed  by  the  President  if 
the  Senate,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  minority  party  appointed  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  le:ider,  .md  not 
more  than  two  uf  wht>m  shall  be  members 
ol  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,    and 

••(4)  Four  memljers  of  the  HoiLse  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  .ippomted  by  the  Speaker  .  : 
the  House  of  Rrpresenuitives,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  nt  the  minority  party  .ip- 
pointed after  consultation  wnth  the  mtnoritv 
leader,  and  not  more  than  two  of  whom 
shall  be  members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Coir- 
mlttee   "f   the   House   of   Representatives 

bi    Members   of   each   clats  described    ::: 
clauses   1. 1).   i2),   i3).  aJid   i4)   shall  serve  at 
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the    pleasure    of    the    authority    empowered 
to    appoint    such    members 

■ici  The  Committee  shall  select  a  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Ite 
members.  ,      . 

•id)  The  Committee  shall  t>e  organized 
md  shall  hold  its  first  meeting  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

^'"^,e»  Any  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  In 
the  same  manner,  and  be  subject  to  the 
.same  limitations.  ;i£  iti  making  the  original 
appointment 

•FUNCTIONS    AND    DI'TIES    OF    COMMITTEE 

•SEC  504  ail  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Conunlttee  to  assist  .md  advise  the  Pres- 
ident in  formulating  the  recommendations 
referred   to  m  section   502. 

,1)1  In  carrying  out  Its  function,  the 
(\.mmlttee  shall  make  such  studies,  with 
-espect  to  United  States  foreign  assistance 
programs,  as  are  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
develop  and  submit  to  the  President  recom- 
•nendatlons  with  respect  to  imy  needed  re- 
forms m  and  reorganization  of  such  pro- 
L'nuns  such  studies  shall  include,  but  not 
i,e  limited  to.  an  analysis  and  consideration 

"  -111  the  objectives  and  nature  of  United 
Slates  lorelgn  .issistaiice  programs  and  the 
extent  to  which  such  programs  are  related 
to  and  harmonious  with  vital  United  States 

interests;  .   „  „ 

■■(21     the    relationship    of    and    experience 
derived    by    the    various    departments,    agen- 
cies     .Old     other     instrumentalities    of     the 
fnltea  States  engaged  m  or  concerned  with 
.uch    programs    .md    any    duplications    and 
,verlapp:ng   ot    jurisdiction   with   respect   lo 
■  uch  programs,  .md  the  relationship  of  such 
iep.%rtinents.  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
,.f  the  United  Stales  to  international  agen- 
■I'es    banks,  .ir.d  other  international  organi- 
.■ailons  engaged  in  or  concerned  with  devel- 
..pmenl  or  relief  programs; 

■■(31  the  ways  and  means  by  which  such 
ITOgrams  iniglit  be  improved,  amended,  or 
supnlemented  so  :i.s  to  provide  for  the  most 
efficient  economical,  and  effective  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  such   programs; 

■•(41  the  relationship  of  foreign  trade  to 
;orelgn  .issistance.  and  the  extent  t-o  which 
private  trade  and  private  investment  can 
and  should  complement  or  replace  govern- 
meni-io-govermnent  iusslstance:  and 

■•(5)  the  wavs  and  ineaiis  by  which  private 
-■nierp-lse  and  private  sources,  alone  and 
•1  partnership  with  the  Government,  can 
■..rtlcipate  in  contributing  to  the  flow  of 
•pchnology  and  capital  to  the  less  developed 
triendly  countries  and  ;ireas 

■•(CI  ill  Tlie  recommendations  submitted 
to  the  President  bv  the  Committee  shall  in- 
.'ude  '-peciftc  proposals  concerning  the  es- 
•ablishment  of  a  Government  corporation 
..r  a  tedernllv  chartered  private  corporation 
designed  to  mobilize  and  facilitate  the  use  of 
United  .Similes  private  capital  and  skills  in 
:ess  de-,  eloped  Jriendly  countries  and  areas. 
■•(2i  In  preparing  such  proposals  the  Com- 
mittee shall  consider  whether  such  corpora- 
tion should  be  authorized  ta— 

■■(Ai  utilize  Government  guarantees  and 
:unas  as  well  .is  prr.ate  funds; 

■■(Bi  seek,  develop,  promote,  and  under- 
write new  in-.estmenl  projects; 

"(Ci  assist  in  transferring  skills  and  tech- 
nology to  less  developed  friendly  countries 
.;nd  areas:  and 

•■(Di  invest  In  the  securities  of  develop- 
ment financing  institutions  and  assist  in  the 
'.^rm.ution  and  expansion  of  local  capital 
tnarketf 

■•(di  The  Committee  shall  submit  an  in- 
terim report  to  the  President  on  its  recom- 
mendations not  later  than  on  June  1.  1969, 
and  shall  submit  a  final  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  Its  recommendations  not  later  than 
on  February  28,   1970.  Upon  the  filing  of  its 


final    report    the    Committee   shall    cease    to 
exist. 

■POWERS    AND    ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

••Sec  505  (a)  The  Committee  is  author- 
ized to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  staff  per- 
sonnel as  it  deems  advisable,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  sucli 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

••(b)  The  Committee  may  procure  sucn 
temporary  and  Intermittent  .services  as  are 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
a  dav  for  individuals. 

••(c)  The  Committee  or.  on  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Committee,  any  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof,  may.  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  hold 
such  hearings,  administer  such  oaths,  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  as 
the  Committee,  subcommittee,  or  member 
deems  advisable 

•■(d)  Upon  request  made  by  the  C  ommlttee. 
each  department  and  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  including  independent  agen- 
cies Is  authorized  and  directed  di  to  lur- 
nish  to  the  Committee  such  information. 
suggestions,  or  estimates  as  the  Committee 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  ijerlormance  of  its  functions,  md  (2) 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  and  with  or 
without  reimbursement  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  such  department  or  agency,  to  make 
its  services,  personnel,  and  lacllitles  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  In  the  performance 
of  its  functions. 


•COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS    OF    COMMITTEE 

"SEC  506.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  is  appointed  from  any  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  shall  serve  v^athout 
compensation  in  addition  to  that  received  in 
his  regular  employment,  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  reimbursement  for  travel,  subsistence.  ;md 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  .i  member  of 
the  Committee. 

■■(C)  Members  of  the  Committee,  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsection  lai.  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  (rlOO  per 
day  for  each  dav  they  are  engaged  m  'he 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Committee  and  .shall  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
performance  ol  their  duties  as  members  of 
the  Committee, 

■EXPENSES    OF    THE    COMMITTEE 

-SEC.  507.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such   sums   as   may   bo   necessary 
to  carry  out   this   part" 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes 
Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  have 
proposed  is.  I  believe,  vei-y  important   I 
hope  that  Senators  will  aeree.  It  .'^eeks. 
at  long  last,  to  brin-  about  a  review  and 
reappraisal  of  the  foreign  a.ssistance  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States  and  to  i^ro- 
vide  by  law  for  definitive  recommenda- 
tions to  be  made  on  the  sub.iect  by  the 
Presicl3nt,  with  a  view  toward  formulat- 
ing a  totally  new  program  and  a  totally 
new  approach. 

The  President  is  requested  to  submit  to 
Congress  on  or  before  June  30.  1969.  an 
interim  report,  and  approximately  1 
year  later,  on  or  before  March  31.  1970.  a 
hnal  report. 

The  amendihent  proposes  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  National  Foreign  Assistance 
Review  Committee  to  advise  Consjress 
and  the  President  on  this  subject. 


The  committee  is  to  be  composed  of 
16   members,    four   from    the   executive 
branch,  four  from  the  Senate,  four  from 
the  House,  and  four  from  the  public  do- 
main, to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
recognize    what    is    a    situation,    not    a 
theory    It  is  well  known  that  for  many 
years— 20  vears  now— including  my  serv- 
ice in   the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  been  verv  favorable  to  the  foreign 
aid  program,  and  I  believe  it  is  mdispen- 
.sable  to  the  public  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  committee  says  so  in 
Its  report. 

Also  we  all  know— we  have  been  told 
manv  times,  and  there  is  no  question 
about  Its  truth— that  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world  are  slipping  behind 
instead  of  moving  forward.  They  prob- 
ably would  have  slipped  behind  much 
more  had  we  not  had  some  form  of  for- 
eign aid.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  i-^ap  tie- 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor  nation.*  is 
increa.sins.  not  decreasing,  with  tre- 
mendous danger  that  the  world  sweep  ol 
revolution  is  more  likely  to  engulf  them 
now  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Notwithstanding  these  truths,  tlie  fact 
is  that  we  now  have  such  a  severe  cut  m 
the  foreign  aid  program— a  billion  dol- 
lar.s— as  reallv  to  make  Americans  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  meaningful  at  all  in 
the  form  in  which  we  actually  pa.ss  it. 
and  to  dictate  very  strongly  that  there 
should  be  a  complete  review  and  an  effort 
w  come  out  with  .some  kind  of  new  plan. 
Mr    President,  members  of  the  Com- 
mi'ttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hou.se 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  know  that  periodi- 
cally the  administration  has  promised  to 
com'e  in  with  a  new  plan  for  foreign  aid. 
But  alwavs  the  pressure  of  events,  the 
fact    that    the    years    estimates    rilmo.-^t 
come  upon  the  heels— if  they  often  do 
not  anticipate— of  the  appropriations  lor 
the   foreign   assistance   program,   aborts 
the  effort  of  the  administration  to  come 
in  with  anything  really  new  or  different. 
So  we  have  gone  on  from  year  to  year 
very  much  like  the  elephants,  locked  tail 
and  trunk  together,  without  taking  .some 
stock  of  what  we  are  doing  and  how  we 
might  do  It  better,  and  with  a  diver.sity 
of  programs,  including  food  aid.  direct 
aid  technical  assistance,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress    and    military    assistance,    all 
lumped    into    one,    and    handled    pretlv 
much  the  same  way  and  under  the  same 
heading. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  it  is  time  to  stoi)  and 
take  notice,  and  review  what  we  have 
done  and  plan  something  new  for  what 
we  ha\e  to  do  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  changed  .■situation  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  iiid  program. 

This    approach    sho'uld    be    especially 
appealing  to  those  who  are  for  the  pro- 
gram and  who  are  deeply  worried  about 
seeing  the  program  eroded  to  the  point 
of  ineffectivene.ss,  and  also  to  those  who 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  who 
are  willing  to  go  along  but  not  quite  sure 
as  to  how  to  go  about  it.  This  is  a  way 
to  provide  a  reassessment  for  foreign  aid. 
One  of  the  major  ideas  in  the  toreien 
aid  Iield  has  been  the  idea  of  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  oiganized  by  Government,  es- 
sentiallv.  but  to  operate  with  th?  flexi- 
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bllity  of  a  corporation  *ith  the  ability 
to  seek  develop  and  'inden*nte  view 
invest-menl  projects,  utilizms  Govern- 
ment guarantees  and  funds  as  well  as 
private  funds  to  asMst  in  the  transfer- 
rin*? of  skills  and  technoloKV  to  develop- 
Ini?  nations  and  possibly  to  invest  in  the 
securties  of  dovel'>pment  flnancinK  in- 
stitutions and  to  a.-vsist  in  the  formation 
and  expansion  of  local  capital  markets 
West  Germany  runs  a  part  of  its  for- 
eign aid  pro«ram  through  such  a  cor- 
poration If  Senators  will  refer  to  the 
hearings  held  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  at  pa«e  .J85  they  will 
nnd  an  analvsis  of  the  German  plan  On 
pa«e  387  of  the  same  heannas  Senators 
will  find  an  analysis  of  the  British  plan 
The  German  plan  is  called  the  German 
Corporation  for  Development  Coopera- 
tion The  British  corporation  is  called 
the  Commonwealth  Development  Cor- 
poration Both  of  these  proi^rams  are 
new  approaches  along  the  lines  of  trying 
to  bring  about  a  partnership  between 
Gavernment  and  business  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pursuing  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
;4ram. 

Mr  President,  the  amendment  I  ha\e 
proposed  also  contains  a  provision  call- 
ing for  a  report  bv  the  review  committee 
on  the  question  of  whether  a  corpora- 
tion should  be  organized  by  the  United 
States  to  carry  on  certain  basic  elements 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  This  particu- 
lar section  has  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration with  the  officials  of  AID  them- 
selves and  we  have  done  our  utmost  to 
draft  the  provisions  with  respect  to  call- 
ing for  recommendations  on  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  or  a  federally  char- 
tered private  corporation  to  mobilize  and 
facilitate  u.se  of  US  private  capital  and 
skills  in  developing  countries  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  them  and  which  they 
would  be  willing  to  support.  To  me  that 
represents  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  this  amendment. 

We  all  love  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
because  he  is  honest  and  fair  with  all 
of  us  He  has  told  me  directly  he  is  will- 
ing to  take  that  part  of  this  amend- 
ment which  relates  to  review  He  has 
.some  reservation  about  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  a  review  committee 
should  report  on  the  corporation  idea. 
I  feel  that  the  review  committee  is 
fine  I  am  all  for  it  and  I  am  pleased 
that  he  is  willing  to  take  it  I  hope  he 
suys  with  It  in  conference 

However,  to  me  the  innovative  part  of 
the  amendment  relates  to — and  I  do  not 
commit  the  country  to  it— a  specific  re- 
port on  this  corporation  idea.  It  is  a  new 
and  enterprising  idea  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  both  Germany  and  Great 
Britain 

I  would  >ay  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  if  he  would  just  as 
soon  do  it  this  way  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  have  him  take  the  amend- 
ment for  a  review  committee,  and  to 
excise  out  of  it  the  provision  requiring 
a  report  on  the  corporation  and  let  the 
Senate  vote  yea  or  nay  on  a  roUcall  vote 
on  the  corporation  idea. 

If  the  Senate  thinks  there  is  something 
in  it.  then  the  Senat*  will  support  it  and 
there  would  then  be  a  lot  more  chance  of 
surviving  in  conference.  If  the  Senate 
thinks  there  is  nothing  in  It,  the  Senate 
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will  reject  it  and  that  will  be  the  end  of 
the  matter  for  this  .>ession  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  think  these  ideas  are  rela- 
tively .separable  to  the  extent  I  have 
gotten  dltTerent  cosponsors  for  the  cor- 
porate idea  than  for  the  review  commit- 
tee idea 

I  hope  we  might  have  the  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama on  this  question 

To  rephrase  the  matter  so  we  can  un- 
derstand it.  I  think  the  idea  of  the  review 
committee,  which  appeals  to  him  is  ureat 
I  hope  very  much  he  can  take  it  and 
keep  it  in  conference  As  to  the  idea  of 
a  <■  irp.Tration  which  is  all  this  expre.sses. 
if  the  Senator  does  not  feel  the  same  way 
about  that,  I  would  be  willing  lo  excise  it 
from  the  amendment  he  takis  and  sub- 
mit It  as  a  separate  amendment,  debate 
It  for  cme-half  hour  or  so.  and  vote  on  it. 
because  I  feel  stron>;ly  that  that  is  the 
innovative  part  of  my  proposal  The  cre- 
ativitv  of  the  corporate  idea  is  somethinu 
I  worked  on  for  years  I  had  it  in  .separate 
bills  with  .,'reat  specificity  of  what  it 
should  be  and  how  it  should  be  financed 
I  had  about  12  cosponsors  in  the  Sen- 
ate We  nave  a  report  from  the  Foreign 
AtTairs  Committee  in  the  other  body  by 
Representative  F.^rbstein  of  New  York 
endorsing  the  idea  of  carrying  on  the 
foreign  aid  program  i>i  the  United  Stales 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senato!  has  expired 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York   is  recognized. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
idea  which  is  of  iireat  importance  and 
significance  I  would  not  wish  to  feel  that 
It  is  just  being  cursorily  accepted  and 
then  dropped  in  conference  and  that 
would  be  the  end  of  that  I  would  rather 
take  my  ^-hances  on  a  roUcall  vote 

Now.  I  would  like  to  have  an  expres.sion 
of  opinion  from  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  .i  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  .Mabama  is  rtx-ognized 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  idea  of  the 
reassessment.  We  have  had  many  studies 
of  foreign  aid  over  the  years  However. 
I  think  everyone  must  realize  that  we  are 
in  a  time  of  change,  a  time  of  chanse 
that  is  indicated  by  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  this 
particular  bill. 

I  would  welcome  a  new  study  of  it 
made  m  light  of  the  new  conditions  I 
can  easily  subscribe  to  that.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  would  be  ulad  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Senate  that  we  accept  that. 
On  the  second  part,  regarding  the  cor- 
poration, that  IS  something  I  have  not 
had  occasion  to  study  or  think  through 
as  I  should  I  have  indicate<l  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  I  would  be  ^lad 
to  let  that  stay  with  the  amendment  and 
take  the  whole  thing  to  conference 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  hope  to  do 
some  study  into  the  proposal  for  the  cor- 
poration Of  course,  we  know  that  we 
must  reckon  with  the  House  conferees. 
I  have  no  idea  how  the  House  conferees 
would  take  to  it.  However,  if  the  Senator 
Is  willing  to  go  on  that  condition.  I  will 


assure  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  rec- 
ommend It  be  taken 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  think 
that  IS  very  kind  On  that  basis.  I  think 
I  should,  as  I  was  concerned  that  the 
Senator  might  have  some  more  definite 
feeling  about  it  than  he  cxpre.ssed  But 
the  expressions  of  the  Senator  reassure 
me.  knowing  his  character  as  well  as  I 
do.  I  know  the  amendment  will  have  a 
fair  shake  in  conference. 

Mr  President,  both  the  House  of  Rrp- 
lesentativcs  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  have  made  clear  bv 
their  overwhelming  approval  of  niajoi- 
cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
that  they  have  grave  questions  about 
this  program 

Their  action  came  as  no  surprise  to 
those  of  us  who  have  followed  the  annual 
authorization  process  in  recent  years 
The  severe  budget  deficit  and  balance-ot- 
payments  problems  facing  the  country 
today  and  the  iieavy  drain  imposed  on 
our  resources  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
largely  responsible  for  this  situation. 

I  have  supported  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram as  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  continue  to  favor  U  S.  aid  to 
developing  nations  I  am  prepared  to  face 
the  tact,  however,  that,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  support  for  foreign  aid  in  its 
present  form  has  been  .so  reduced  in  the 
Congress  and  among  the  public  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  its  present  form 
can  no  longer  be  maintained  so  as  to 
perform  a  useful  .service  to  the  Nation 
We  must  revise  the  program  to  reflect 
current  world  conditions  and  make  it 
again  an  effective  tool  of  U.S.  diplomacy 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  foreign  aid  is  directed  against 
Its  efTectiveness  and  the  economical  use 
of  Its  means  rather  than  against  the  spe- 
cific uses  of  the  program — aid  for  agri- 
cultural development,  technical  as- 
sistance, loans  to  developing  banks, 
.saving  and  loan  associations,  coopera- 
tives, the  investment  guarantee  program 

While  we  have  domestic  troubles  of  our 
own.  we  remain  a  world  ;>ower.  with  all 
the  responsibilities  that  these  responsibil- 
ities imply  We  cannot  expect  to  live  m 
peace  while  two -thirds  of  mankind  lives 
in  abject  poverty  and  hunser.  We  will 
have  to  do  our  share  to  alleviate  these 
conditions  and  as  the  leading  democratic 
nation  we  must  .nspire  our  fellow  democ- 
racies to  do  their  share.  I  believe  the 
American  peoi)le  recognize  this  and  arc 
willing  to  do  their  fair  share.  It  is  fan- 
to  conclude  that  their  reluctance  to  -up- 
lX)rl  foreign  aid  is  not  directed  at^ainst 
our  basic  responsibility  but  that  they 
want  to  find  a  way  to  make  it  more  effec- 
tive with  the  means  we  can  devote  to  it 

It  IS  for  these  rea.sons  that  I  propose 
a  basic  reappraisal  of  foreign  aid  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  of  a  review- 
committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  President.  Congress,  and  the  public 
so  that  It  may  reflect  the  cooperation 
of  aP  three  which  is  needed  to  develop  a 
new  foreign  aid  prouram  that  will  have 
the  renewed  support  of  the  American 
people. 

But  I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  cor- 
jx)rale  concept  is  the  creative  aspect  of 
the  amendment  It  has  had  many  refine- 
ments and  much  study.  I  am  not  pressing 
the    specifics    of    the   corporation    idea. 
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which  I  had  originally  «P<"^fJ^^/"^ 
have  for  many  years,  and  which  is  the 
development  of  the  thinking  of  my 
brother  Benjam.in  Javits,  and  of  Leon 
Kevserhng.  but  I  do  think  the  concept 
of  ufe  coloration,  is  really  the  creative 
power  of  the  amendment.  ^^■„„ 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  know  something 
,bout  the  German  trading  corporation 
and  the  British  Government's  operations 
fn  this  field.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
we  had  hearings  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  in  which  these  matters  were 

discussed. 

Mr   JAVITS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  So  I  am  not  making 
an  empty  statement  that  I  will  be  glad 
0  take  the  amendment  to  conference^ 
1  mean  to  cive  it  real  consideration  I 
am  not  so  prepared  to  go  all  out  on  the 
senator's    other    amendment    for    the 

'''Mr'" JAVITS.  I  understand.  Whether 
we  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  It  or  not  it 
will  still  be  up  to  the  Senator  from  A^a- 
ama.  I  have  had  much  experience  w  th 
htm  in  conferences.  I  am  going  to  sub- 
mit the  whole  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ttoe 
of    the    senator    from    New    York    hafi 

"^Mr'^JAVITS.   Mr.   President,   I   yield 
invself  3  additional  minutes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
.uor  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
■)  additional  minutes. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  spell  out  the 
cosponsors  of  the  two  amendments  I  m- 
iroduced  in  this  connection. 

The  amendment  No.  919  which  deals 
only  with  the  corporation  concept  and 
calls  for  a  report  by  the  President  on 
me  corporation  by  June  30.  1969.  is  spon- 
sored bv  senators  Brooke,  Hartke.  Hat- 
field MAGNUSON,  Miller.  Pell,  and 
PERCY,  It  has  very  important  bipartisan 
.sponsorship. 

The  amendment  with  relation  to  the 
veview  committee,  but  which  also  calls 
lor  a  report  on  the  corporation,  has  the 
sponsorship  of  Senators  Brooke.  Cooper. 
HATFIELD.  KucHEL.  and  MuNDT.  It  IS  in- 
teresting  to   me   that  bipartisan  spon- 
sorhsip  came-and  we  offered  both  to 
r,ur  colleagues-with  the  corporate  idea 
wh'ch  represented  a  matter  of  the  great- 
:;'  mtere's t  to  me.  I  ^eel  that  we  can  turn 
,0  a  new  path  in  the  foreign  aid  field^ 
We    are    beginning    to    appreciate    the 
enormous  resources  available  in  the  pri^ 
-.ate  field,  both  from  investors  and  from 
ihe  business  concerns  ^^'hich  are  avaU- 
able    It  is  well  known  that  I  am  con 
sidered  to  be  the  father  of  something 
railed  the  Adela  Investment  Co.   which 
was  one  of  the  really  great  creative  ef- 
forts of  private  enterprise  of  the  great 
ndustrial  countries  of  the  world  to  do 
something  with  respect  to  private  enter- 
prise efforts  in  Latin  America^It  has 
been  supremely  successful:  and  the  con- 
cept wMch  IS  contained  in  this  coiT>orate 
idea  follows  very  much  along  the  lines 
of  the  Adela  Investment  Co. 

Thus.  I  shall  rest  my  case  at  this  point 
and  greatly  appreciate  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  He  gives  me 
great  faith  that  both  of  these  ideas  the 
one  he  is  sufficiently  acquamted  with 
and  the  one  toward  which  he  does  not 
feel  entirely  oriented  in  terms  of  knowl- 


edge, will  have  very  just  treatment  at 

his  hands.  ,     .    t      ,„ 

Mr  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment being  offered  today  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  JavitsI.  His  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  bipartisan  committee. 
composed  of  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  legislature,  and  private  citi- 
zens, to  reappraise  our  entire  foreign 
assistance  program,  is  worthy  of  oui  lull 
support.  ,^  , 

Foreign  aid  can  be.  and  should  be   an 
effective   instrument   of   foreign   policy. 
Foreign  aid  should  supplement  our  eco- 
nomic policy,  not  be  a  substitute  for   t^ 
as  has  been  the  case  in  our  relations  with 
all  too  many  of  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world.  Foreign  aid  should  be  an  arm 
of  our  mUitary  policy,  it  should  not  make 
that  policy  by  involving  us  in  areas  where 
we  had  not  planned  to  establish  a  deep 
involvement.  Foreign  aid  should  support 
our  political  objectives,  not  subvert  them 
by  creating  hard  feelings  when  projects 
are  delayed  or  when  funds  are  suddenly 
cut  back.  Foreign  aid.  like  foreign  policy 
itself,  must  be  long  range  and  consistent. 
It  must  have  a  wide  area  of  flexibility. 
and  it  must  be  adaptable  to  the  particu- 
lar needs  of  a  wide  variety  of  recipient 

stfttCS 

Mr '  President,  there  are  many  doubts 
about  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.   There   are   many   complaints 
from  recipient  countries  about  the  f uiids 
expended  on  surveys  and  administration, 
and  the  relatively  small  amount  which  is 
actually  allocated  to  tangible  develop- 
ment projects.  There  are  many  reports 
indicating  maladministration  and  waste 
in  a  variety  of  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams  We  are  beginning  to  hear  criti- 
cisms of  our  Public  Law  480  Program  on 
the   grounds   that   it   represents   unfair 
competition  with  the  commodity  exports 
of  developing  countries.  Increasingly,  we 
hear  countries  asking  for  trade   not  aid, 
for  private  investment  rather  than  pub- 
lic loans.  Yet  the  need  for  public  assist- 
ance persists. 

In  the  light  of  this  discontent  with  the 
foreign  aid  effort,  I  would  wholeheart- 
edlv  agree  with  those  who  contend  that 
our  aid  program  should  be  reexamined 
and  revised.  Perhaps  we  have  been  wjong 
to  expand  rather  haphazardly  a  Program 
designed  originally  to  supplement  the  ef- 
forts of  our  European  allies.  Perhaps  we 
have  overemphasized  loans  for  construc- 
tion of  infrastructure,  while  overlook  ng 
the  necessity  for  larger  markets  for  the 
products  which   can   thus   be   Produced 
and  transported.  Perhaps  we  are  simply 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  needs  of   he 
new   nations   and   our   role   in   meeting 
?Srm:  Maybe  we  have  expected  too  much 
progress  in  too  short  a  time:  maybe  N^e 
have  been  unnecessarily  disturbed  when 
our  efforts  met  with  criticism  and  dis- 

As  a  government  and  as  a  nation,  we 
need  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  goals 
ealh  nation  seeks  to  achieve.  We  need  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  our  own  interests 
Sow-  they  can  be  achieved  We  need^ 
in  short,  to  re-examine  our  oreign  a^d 
obiectives  and  to  review  carefully  the 
aSpSshments  and  failures  of  the  pro- 
gSTte  date.  Then,  and  only  theri,  can 
we  begin  to  offer  the  orderly,  well-con- 


reived   and   well-admlnlstered   program 
?eXd  and  expected  of  a  ^^cat  nation 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  of   he  Sen- 
ator f  rmn  New  York  will  be  adopted. 

THE     PHOPOSED     FOREIGN     ASSISTANCE     REVIEW 

(  OMMISSION 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
vearsThere  has  been  growing  concern 
rboL\  the  course  Of  our  ^ore.n  asslst- 

Zl  TThT prTSr  of   our   national 
budget  it  has  a  low  claim  on  our  na- 
?i^Sal    resources.    Indeed,    the    pending 
iPGlslation  before  the  Senate  is  a  strong 
reflection  of  the  weight  which  that  point 
of  view  is  gaining  in  the  public  dialog^ 
TheJe  are  many,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
reSognize   that   poverty   breeds   conflict 
'and  SiUty  and  that  it  requires  sub- 
stantial capital  investment  to  eliminate 
"^t    Tliat  simple  relationship  is  vahd  in 
he^rbanThetto  of  Watts,  and  equally 
so  in  the  slums  of  Calcutta  or  Istanbul. 
The  question  then  is  how  much  we  allo- 
cate ^or  the  relief  of  poverty  outside  our 

"Tdo°not 'intend  to  dwell  on  the  merits 
of  a  foreign  aid  program.  Let  me  simply 
^tater^v  point  of  view,  which  rests  on 
wo  premises.  First,  there  will  be  no  iiv- 
fusion  of  capital  to  alleviate  Poyerty  m 
other  nations  of  the  woHd  unless  the 
rich   nations  of   the  world,   led   by   the 
United  States,  take  up  the  cause^  Sec- 
ondly, as  Gen.  Lucius  Clay  concluded  fol- 
lowing his  study  of  the  progiam  m  1963^ 
foreign  assistance  is  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  collective  security  of  the  free  world 
and  the  defense  of  the  United  States 

But  Mr  President.  I  do  not  vow  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  program,  or 
even  of  the  foreign  aid  idea^  The  anjerjd- 
ment  which  I  have  joined  the  distin- 
guished Senator  of  New  York  IMr. 
JA  -ITS?  in  offering  is  aimed  at  resolvmg 
the  questions  surrounding  the  program 
n  its  present  form-questions  that  all 
of  us  have  in  one  form  or  another. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  proposal  for 
a   National  Review   Commission   is  iiot 
.simply  a  question  of  studymg  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  As  others  m  this  body 
have  pointed  out,  there  have  been  many 
studies  of  the  program.  Some  of  these 
have     been     extremely     complete     and 
worthwhile.  I  cite  Particularly  the  work 
of  the    Special  Committee  on  foreign 
Aid  under  a  series  of  distinguished  chair- 
men   and  whose   chief   consi^tant  was 
Sir  good  friend.  Mr.  Frank  Valeo,  now 
ihl  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate   The  issue  is  not  whether  we  need 
a  studv.  Of  course  we  need  information 
and   recommendations.  But   more  than 
t?at  we  need  sound  proposals  that  would 
not  be  ignored.  That  has  been  the  prob- 
lem too  often  In  the  past. 

What  we  propose  today  is  ^o  create 
a    special   body   bringmg    together   the 
foremost  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government  to  determmejhat  the  fu 
ture  of  this  program  shall  be.  It  is  neces 
sarv  to  do  this,  not  only  because  there 
are  divergent  points  of  view  as  between 
?he   congress   and   the    administraUon 
but  because  both  branches  of  the  Gov 
ernment  are   closely   involved  ^xith  tne 
uroSem    It  is  the  hope  of  those  of  us 
who  have  put  this  proposition  forw-ard 
hat  the  commission  can  reach  a  nation- 
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aJ  conference  which  we  can  all  accept 
This  commission  may  decide  that  there 
need  not  be  more  foreign  aid  Or,  it  may 
decide  that  the  program  should  be  re- 
viewed The  point  is  that  whatever 
stand  It  takes  will  have  the  ftrm  and 
united  support  of  both  Congress  and  the 
admlnLstratlon.  and  of  both  political 
parties 

Some  may  contend  that  this  commis- 
sion will  tie  the  hands  of  a  future  Presi- 
dent This  IS  indeed  a  «rave  constitu- 
tional prob'em  The  author  ot  rhis 
amendment  in  '.ooking  to  the  future  rec- 
ouni^es  that  anv  new  administriition  will 
immediately  be  seized  with  this  problem 
They  also  recognize  that  in  the  first  i  or 
4  mon'hs  of  (I  new  artministrauon  it  will 
be  extremely  ditflcult  to  tie  together  all  of 
the  extraneous  elements  neressarv  to 
reach  a  full  conclusion  Thev  also  rec- 
ognize that  It  IS  quite  possible  that  one 
political  party  may  not  control  both  the 
admip.i>tra'i  )r.  and  the  Congresj.— so 
that  a:1v  .'iTec'ive  programing  will  re- 
quire a  bipartisan  asyroach 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  the  most  realistic  way  to 
deal  with  the  continuing  agony  of  the 
annual  foreign  aid  bill  and  to  resolve  it 
;n  a  manner  most  closely  fitting  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  American  peo- 
ple 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 

Mr  JAV'ITS  I  vield  back  the  remain- 
der of  mv  time    Mr    President 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

,\MENDMENT     NO      92  1 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No  921  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated 

The      PRESIDING      OFTICER       The 
amendment  will  be  stated 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows ; 
On  page  ly  strike  uut   lines  24  through  26 
and    in.sert    Ui   Ueu   thereof   the   following 

Sec  1(>4  Section  232  of  title  rv  of  chapter 
2  of  part  I  >f  the  Foreign  Assistance  .\ct  of 
1961,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  authoriza- 
tion for  surveys  ot  investment  opportunities. 
Is  amended  as  follows 

lai  Strike  out  1968'  .ind  subslUure 
1969 

bi   Strike  out    S2. 100.000    and  substitute 
«1  250,iJ0O    ■• 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  yield 
my  sell   10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OF'FICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes 

Mr  JAVITS,  Mr  President,  tiie 
amendment  .seeks  to  restore  the  funds  for 
the  investment  survey  program  which 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
frank  to  say  it  completely  eliminated  m 
the  bill. 

The  amounts  involved,  even  consider- 
ing the  tremendous  cuts  which  have  been 
made  m  the  program,  are  very  ..mall  - 
$1  25  million  Is  what  was  allowed  by  the 


other  body  and  $1  JS  nullion  i,>  wtiat  vc 
seek  to  resUtre 

I  think  the  really  inu>ortant  question 
is  whether  the  program  .should  continue 
I  have  always  regarded  it  a.s  a  program 
of  great  ingenuity  and  great  intelligence 
with  relation  to  tlie  toreign  as.sHtance 
program  of  the  llinted  States 

It  will  be  recalled  that  under  the  pro- 
gram where  the  Government  agr.ed  to 
'om  in  a  sunev  as  u^  the  \alidity  ot  a 
prospective  development  m  a  developing 
countP.'  If  that  investment  was  made, 
then  tiie  pers<.)n  who  made  the  invest- 
ment absorbed  the  whole  cost  of  the  sur- 
vey: but  if  the  investment  was  not  made, 
then  the  P'ederal  Government  ab.vtrbed 
one-hall  the  cost  Of  course,  the  agree- 
ment wa.s  made  m  ad\ance  Thus  it  did 
not  repre.sent  an  open  end  propo.<;ltlon 

The  committee  report  it.self,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  most  eloquent  upon  this  parti- 
cular subiect  I  >:i  uild  like  to  read  to  the 
Senate  what  the  committee  it.self  said 
about  this  particular  matter  because  I 
think  It  IS  so  illuminating  In  my  judg- 
ment, tlie  committee  leport  it.self  is  the 
best  argument  as  to  why  the  item  should 
be  restored  rather  than  deleted  as  the 
committee  would  have  us  do. 

The  statement  appears  on  page  7  of 
the  report  which  I  read  as  follows: 

It  IS  Apparent  that  AlDs  authority  to  pay 
half  the  I'ost  of  investment  hurveys  has  In- 
spired many  surveys  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  made  and  that  the  program 
,is  a  whole  has  resulted   In   unnecessary  - 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee — 
'though  .idmlttedly  small!  costs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment 

In  .idditlon.  the  committee  has  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  Government  ought 
•o  be  encouraging  foreign  investment  m 
such  a  direct  manner  in  view  of  its  present 
fiscal  position  and  balance-of-payments 
problem  Tlie  committee  therefore  decided 
that  the  investment  survey  program  should 
be  terminated  This  will  not  affect  surveys 
which  .ire  in  progress,  but  it  will  prevent 
the  initiation  of  new  ones 


Mr  President,  the  real  difficulty  with 
that  statement  is  the  reference  to  the 
balance  of  payments  The  fact  is  that 
under  the  baiance-of-paymenls  concept, 
we  arc  itettin.t;  more  money  right  now  in 
interest  and  dividends  from  private 
overseas  investments  than  is  represented 
by  the  aggregate  investment  before  the 
freeze— that  is.  Ijefore  the  Government 
sou^iht  to  put  a  halt  on  it— that  we  were 
making  So  we  were  ttetting  back  some- 
thing m  the  area  of  S4'4  billion  a  year 
and  the  outgo  was  generally  estimated  to 
be  .something  like  S3  to  53'^.  billion  a 
year 

It  is  true  that  we  are  dlscouraguv.; 
overseas  private  investments  now  for 
balance-of-payments  reasons,  but  the 
administration  knows  very  well,  and  it 
has  frankly  admitted,  that  this  Is  tak- 
ing advantai^e  of  a  favorable  -situation 
tor  a  ver>-  .-^hort  period  of  time  It  can- 
not continue  it  very  long— a  year  or  two 
at  the  most— before  it  will  be  loiing  on 
the  deal  rather  than  gaming,  because 
if  we  dry  up  private  investment,  we  be- 
gin to  lose  the  surplus  we  are  getting 
m  interest  and  dividends  from  abroad, 
which  worsens  that  situation. 

Naturally,  it  will  have  to  remove  these 
restrictions  because  to  leave  it  on  any 


continuing  basis  would  be  completely 
counterproductive,  .--o  that  the  continu- 
ing, indeed  the  expansion  of  overseas 
private  investments  by  U  S  businessmen 
is  iriticallv  important  to  any  kind  of  re- 
form of  a  foreign  aid  program  which  will 
take  the  burden  otT  the  back  of  the  Gov- 
t'rnment 

Mr  President,  the  figures  are  very  il- 
luminatini;  on  this  score:  S72  million 
are  estimated  to  have  been  invested  or 
committed  a-s  a  result  of  this  program 
For  every  dollar  di.sbur.'-ed  by  AID  under 
It.  S80  have  tseen  iinested  or  committed 
The  reix)rt  of  the  committee  it.self  ad- 
miUs  that  the  committee  doubts  that  the 
investments  that  have  gone  on  would 
have  gone  on  without  this  enciura'je- 
ment 

It  .-^eems  to  me  tliat  this  is  a  very  imy 
sum,  even  m  light  ot  a  very  much  cut 
program  ol  outlay  Yet  it  is  proix).sed  to 
terminate  lUst  out  of  hand  a  program 
which  is  i^oing  well  and  very  interesl- 
inglv  for  reasons  ot  the  most  temjxirary 
character  When  this  program  is  cut  off, 
it  is  well  known  that  a  program  is  being 
cut  off  that  works  largely  prospectlvelv 
It  takes  a  year,  aiid  .sometimes  2  years, 
to  cjnduct  a  survey  to  put  a  pioaram  m 
.shape.  If  It  IS  cut  off.  an  important  out- 
let for  American  invesU)rs  is  being  cut 
off  which  can  be  helpful  to  our  balance- 
of-pavment.s  problem,  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  and  to  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, whatever  shape  it  may  lake.  It 
seems  to  me  this  is  really  cutting  with 
a  meat  ax.  and  not  with  a  .scalpel.  It  is 
ill  advised.  It  has  been  badly  received 
in  the  business  community  of  the  United 
States 

Since  the  u  hole  program  is  cut  out,  I 
do  not  .>uppose  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  Mr  Spakkman  I  could  take  this 
ameiidment.  but  I  believe  lie  .should,  m 
the  best  interests  of  our  country.  In  any 
event,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  endeavor 
to  restore  the  program  I  have  seen  it 
work.  I  kiiow  how  it  works  Ttie  commit- 
tee. Itself  Its  own  ^Aords.  makes  the  best 
argument  why  it  is  an  ingenious  and  a 
good  idea,  and  why  it  should  not  be 
aborted  at  the  very  moment  when  it  can 
continue  to  do  us  a  great  deal  of  good, 
especiallv  .^ince  we  arc  reducing  the 
foreign  aid  program  in  the  orthodox 
outlays. 

For  those  reasons,  I  hope  the  item  will 
be  restored 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
(iistingui.>hcd  Senator  from  New  York 
anticipated  me.  because  I.  too.  was  going 
to  .usk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment,  which  I  oppose, 

I  think  the  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreiun  Relations,  based  on  the  initiative 
of  the  distiniiuished  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont  Mr  .JiikenI,  senior  Republican 
m  this  body,  was  an  excellent  one,  I 
think  this  was  one  of  the  efforts  we  could 
fa.shio:i  to  try  to  tighten  up  the  program 
as  well  as  to  reduce  the  amount  re- 
quested. 

What  the  Senator  from  New  York  seeks 
to  reinstate  is  title  IV,  which  was  re- 
pealed by  the  committee,  and  which 
relates  to  surveys  of  investment  oppor- 
tunities, I  want  to  lead  in  full  from  page 
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7  of  the   report  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  read  in  part: 

under  this  program,  AID  has  had  author- 
itv  to  pav  up  to  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
,naklng  a  survey  of  a  private  Investment 
..pportunltv  in  an  underdeveloped  country, 
if  the  entrepreneur  proceeded  with  the  in- 
vestment AID  paid  nothing.  If  he  did  not 
nrc-ceed  with  the  investment,  AID  paid  half 
I  he  cost  i.nd  received  the  technical  report 
rp.<;ultlng  from  the  survey 

congress  authorized  $2  1  million  for  the 
program  in  n.scal  1968.  and  the  admlnlstra- 
uon  requested  $15  million  for  nscal  1969, 
Through  May  196B,  308  survey  agreements 
Kid  been  entered  into,  151  had  been  com- 
pleted .Old  35  h.id  resulted  In  a  decision  to 
'nvest,'  thus  relieving  .-^ID  of  its  liability  to 
iiav  lialf  tiie  cost 

It  IS  apparent  that  AIDs  authority  to  pay 
•,alf  the  cost  of  investment  surveys  has  in- 
Dired  manv  ^urvevs  which  would  not  other- 
A-se  have  been  made  and  that  the  program 
■,s  I  whole  has  resulted  in  unnecessary 
'  iliough  admlttedlv  small  i  costs  to  the  Gov- 

"'""^'^.''ddltlon.  the  committee  has  serious 
aoutats  a.s  to  whether  ihe  Government  ought 
•  ,  be  encouraging  foreign  investment  In  such 
'.direct  manner  in  view  of  Its  present  fiscal 
position  and  balance-uf-payments  pro'Dlem^ 
rue  committee  therefore  decided  that  the 
nvestment  survey  program  should  be  terml- 
'•  ated  Tins  win  not  atfect  surveys  which 
\re  in  progress,  but  It  wnll  prevent  the  initia- 
tion of  new  ones 


Mr  Pre.sident.  I  thoroughly  approve 
of  "the  action  taken  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
ations  Committee.  I  thiiik  the  deletion 
of  title  IV  has  been  long  overdue.  I  hope 
the  pending  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MANSFIELD,  I  yield. 
Mr    AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  do  not  hkc  to  cut  our  foreign  respon- 
-ibUities  any  more  than  we  have  to.  We 
•lave  a  S25  billion  deficit,  as  was  report- 
;  d  yesterday,  for  1  year.  Tliere  is  no  use 
aying  that  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
•  ot  getting  into  more  disrepute,  in  part 
because  of  the  stories  of  graft  and  inetH- 
.  le-icy  m  foreign  countries.  But  a  major 
•actor  in  the  growing  disrepute  of  the 
:oreign  aid  program  is  the  fact  that  so 
•nuch  of  it  now  constitutes  a  subsidy  to 
\merican     investors     and     contractors. 
When  we  have  committee  meetings,  they 
tre  not  verv  far  outside  the  door  trying 
•0  find  out  what  we  are  doing  and  to  see 
>iow  much  they  can  aet  out  of  us.  I  could 
call  some  by  name,  but  I  am  not  gomg  to. 
This  is  one  instance  where  we  can  cut 
,ut   what  was   a  direct  subsidy   to  the 
American  investment  fraternity.  Those 
;)eople    are    making    plenty    of    profits. 
They  are  perfectly  capable  of  conducting 
•heir  own  investigations  and  studies  look- 
ms  for  more  places  to  invest  their  money 
.uLside  the  United  States. 

I  realize  that  20  or  30  percent  interest 
•s  a  lot  better  than  6  or  7  percent.  Never- 
•heless,  in  view  of   the  financial  strin- 
ency  we  have  in  this  country,  I  think 
ve  ought  to  save  money  wherever  we  can. 
Perhaps  some  day   we  can  restore  our 
loreign  aid  programs,  if  they  are  needed. 
•□  what   would  be  more  a  satisfactory 
level  to  many  people:  but  in  the  mean- 
•  'me  I  think  this  is  one  expenditure  which 
■^    vou  might  say,  a  direct  subsidy,  an 
imitation  to  take  money  and  jobs  from 
the  United  States,  that  we  could  well  dis- 
pense with. 


Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  the 

Senator  does  that 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   I   was   just    yield- 
ing my  time  back. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  meant  that  the  Senatoi 
might  wish  to  reply. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  wa.s 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr.  Aiken  1 
who  sponsored  this  move  m  the  F.oreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  I  would  yie.d 
n   no   one   in   mv   affection   lor   Inm,    i 
think  he  bears  some  affection   for  me, 
and  I  know  he  would  not  bear  it  were  h? 
not  sure  that  I  always  follow  my  con- 
science and  would  not  be  overweaned  by 
the  fact  that  someone  whom  I  consider 
so  highly— I  was  going  to  u.se  a  much 
stronger  word,  whch  might   embarrass 
l-i;m_should  have  sponsored  this  partic- 
ular move. 

With  all  resnect.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
vield  on  some  knowledge  of  how  the 
business  community  operates.  This  is  a 
salient  example  of  that  point.  When 
one  says  generically  that  American  busi- 
ness concerns  make  enough  r.^oney  -o 
that  they  can  make  their  own  invest- 
ment surveys,  that  is  not  correct  A  uo.at 
many  business  concerns  do,  but  a  meat 
manv  do  not.  Indeed,  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  is  handled  by  only 


.T    i-crcent   of   American   business   con- 

one  of  the  great  things  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  been  trying  to 
do  IS  to  broaden  the  ba.sc  of  foreign  in- 
vestors, to  get  more  concerns  and  enter- 
prises interested,  not  to  confine  it  to 
•he  General  Electrics.  General  Motor.s 
-.nd  IBM's,  who  are  Etrowing  bigger  and 
bigger  every  day.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
that  but  I  am  pointing  out  a  fact  with 
lespect  to  the  business  interesUs  of  this 

"^"The^erv  appeal  of  this  program  is 
that  it  enables  AID  to  get  smaller  enter- 
nri.ses,  which  are  not  m  the  held,  into 
this  area  of  privat^^  investment  overseas 
which  always  couples  with  it  a  great  c  (  al 
of  gifted  technical  a.ssistancc.  That  is 
why  the  .^mailer  fi.-m  is  so  desirable  m 
tills  held.  .   , 

The  surveys  m  which  AID  has  partici- 
pated, which  are  partially  as.sured  under 
h-s  program,  have  resulted  in  invest- 
ments in  fertilizer.  I^annnas.  hybrid  seed 
corn,  bncks,  the  production  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts hand  tools,  and  kraft  paper. 
Imonp.  either  pro.iecls.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  rf  the  P^'oH^cts  m 
which  these  surveys  have  aided  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


nVtSTVENT  SURvtVS  SIG'UD   BY   MO   l'^   FISCAL  YEAP  '.968 
||n  thousands  ot  dollafsl 


Region,  country,  and  comijany 


Type  ot  [ro)ect 


Maximum 

AID 

liability 


Date  ol 
agreement 


Anticipated 
tr.tal  capital 
iii»estment 


AFRICA 

Tanzania-  Mansfield  Tire  &  Rubbet 
Tunisia-  Food  Services  Management. 
Uganda:  Beatiice  Foods  Co 
Zambia:  American  Metals  Climax 

FAR  FAST 

Indonesia: 

Allied  Chemical  Co 
Kaiser  Industries 
Marine  Colloids,  Inc 

Standard  Fruit  &  SS  Co 

Interkiln  tngineenng,  Inc 

American  Cement  Co 

C  Brewer  &  Co 
Korea:  Dillingham  Overseas  Lorp 
Philippines:  Hayden-Stone   Inc 
Southeast  Asia:  Thompson  Airciait  Tre 

Thailand:  . 

Hi-Protem  International  tood 
Ross,  Leonard- .- 

C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.. 

LATItJ  AMERiCA 

Bolivia:  Agricultural  Development  Gto-jp 

B'azil:  ^  .„ 

American  Cement  Lo. 

Albertson  Nichols 

McNamara  #.  Peepe  Lumber  Co 
British  Honduras-  American  FoteM  Prod- 
ucts. 
Central  America: 

Associated  Investment  Lo 

United  Fruit  Co 
[quador:  Soma  Messer  Irrpoits 
Mexico:  K.T   International 
Nicaragua:  Standard  Fruit  &  is  Lu 

NEAR  EAST  AND  SOUTH  ASIA 


T  re  manutactunnf  plant 
iili-30t'-room  hotel 
Production  cl  evaporated  rr.ilk. 
Aluminum  ^heet  metal 


ood 


Fertilizer  complex 
Cement  plant-storage  pla"' 
Processing  carrageenan-used 
and  [iiaimaceutcals 

Production  ot  bananas,  export 

Ceramic  plant  - 

Cement  plant    .  

Agribusiness »»• 

Dry  dock  installation  -..^ 

Profluction-sale  0'  r-ce.      .  .-.,-.i.-^-■ 
Alrcra1l  Ires  retreading  .,.,...., 

Food  processing  plant  , 

Glass  t'ber  ana  le-ntorced  plastic  piod- 

oucts. 
Agribusiness  — 


21  4  Dec.  22,1967 

32  Feb  1,1968 

4  2  May  8, 1968 

7  1  July  18.1967 


74  1     Feb     1.1968 

13  2    Mar.  23.1968 

8  1    t<ov,    3,1967 


30,9 
6,2 
19.0 
S7.S 
19.2 
22.2 
30.  b 


Mar,  22.1968 
May  6. 1%8 
May  15.1968 
lune  3, 1968 
Sept.  18,1967 
Sent.  6,1967 
Feb,     7,1%8 


U  4    Feb    12,1%8 
i;4    Mar,    7.1968 


8.1 


.do. 


do 


\i_i,    Var  :9,  :96e 


Cement  plant 

Cattle  feeding  ..      

Sawmill  opeiation 

Core-stock  veneer  plant. 


Hotels  v.ilh  ri-teii  stores 

Over-tfie-road  trucking  - 
Wanuiaclunne  artifacts  and  furniture 

S.vine  feeding  

Production  c'  taranas 


12.2 
9.2 

11.0 
3  0 


6.7 
7.7 
1.9 
2.3 

15.9 


Oct, 
Aug 
Jan. 
Mar 


23, 1957 
3.1967 
15.1968 
29. 1968 


Aug.  21.i%7 
Aug.  22,1967 
Apr.  30,1958 
Aug.  1,1967 
Oct     23.1967 


India:  .,,.,„  Classic  optical  instruments 

Optics  Technology-     —  -  Electronic  components .    -;-   - 

Oak  tiectronetics  ■ Phosphoric  tulk  storage  (lertilizer).  .- 

International  Tank  Tetmmal spice  ex"action- 

Stange  Co  -  pne  fabricating  fiant ■ 

Israel:  Tubeco.  inc     .  -        ' 


12.2 
8.3 
8.1 
7.6 

17.2 


Mar 

Nov. 
May 
May 
July 


8.1968 

20.1967 

6.1967 

2. 1968 
31.1%7 


Total  (32  agreements)' 


475.1 


4  000 

3,  COO 
1,300 
2,000 


50,  000 

1.000 
200 

10.100 

l.OBQ 
12,000 
6.000 
2,500 
1.050 
1.200 

75,  000 
20 

7.000 


10,000 

15.000 

200 

1.000 

1.000 


1,600 
1.850 

50 
5.000 
5.000 


500 

1.000 

1.000 

100 

395 

221.100 


fiscal  year  1%8:  $539,000,000. 
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Mr  JAVITS  The  fact  is  Mr  Presi- 
dent that  what  has  resulted  is  $72  mil- 
lion in  artual  or  planned  investment  In 
this  verv  direct  and  Intimate  kind  of  in- 
volvement which  I  have  described,  which 
AID  attributes  exclusively  to  this  pro- 
gram, and  which  as  I  have  read  from 
the  committee  report,  the  committee  it- 
.self  believes  represents  an  indispensable 
stimulus  to  the  program 

So.  in  terms  of  the  overall  balance 
and  the  busine.ss  system  of  the  countr\-, 
Mr  President  what  will  happen  is  that 
investments  by  a  small  firm  in  a  type 
of  enterprise  which  gets  right  down  In- 
digenously and  clo.sely  to  the  people  will 
not  otherwise  be  made  I  think  these  are 
very  important  elements  it;  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish  m  many  of  these 
countries,  and  represent,  when  you  com- 
pare the  amount  we  spend  to  the  amount 
Invested,  an  80-to-l  return— exactly  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  want  to  phase  our 
foreign  aid  program  into  rather  than 
the  kind  of  thing  we  want  Ui  di.scourage 
r  appreciate  the  demands  of  the  econ- 
omy. Mr  President,  but  often  the  great- 
est economy  is  to  spend  a  little  money 
to  do  something  very  useful,  because  It 
pays  the  investment  back  .so  manyfold 
as  to  represent  true  economy  and  also 
gets  the  job  done 

Per.sonallv  I  do  not  think  this  Is  well 
advised  at  all  I  repeat  the  sum  involved 
Is  $1  25  million  The  program  ha.s 
worked  The  ratio  of  return  has  been 
literally  enormous,  as  I  have  described, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  most  unfortu- 
nate, instead  of  playing  them  right 
through  the  line,  like  grants,  loans,  the 
development  loan  fund,  and  others,  if 
one  of  these  really  gifted  initiatives,  the 
investment  survey  program,  is  discour- 
aged, for  then  we  really  are  making  it 
difficult,  by  our  own  actions,  to  main- 
tain the  foreign  aid  program,  because  we 
are  throwing  overboard  the  very  things 
which  alleviate  the  burden,  and  which 
we  should  continue 

Senators  >hould  understand  that  once 
vou  cut  a  thing  like  this  off.  even  if  you 
wish  to  restore  it  later,  there  u  a  1-  to 
3-vear  turnaround  before  it  gets  '.mder- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator s  time  has  expired 

Mr  JAVITS  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes 

The  committee  feels  that  the  addi- 
tional things  which  need  to  be  done,  the 
ididtional  surveys  which  need  to  be  car- 
ried on.  will  not  be  accomplished  with- 
out It. 

So  I  believe.  Mr  President,  that  this  is 
not  wise  economy,  that  it  runs  athwart 
of  the  very  things  we  would  like  to  do 
or  see  done,  and  that  therefore,  this  par- 
ticular section  should  be  put  back  in  the 
bill 

Mr  BROOKE  Mr  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  and 
I  fully  support  his  efforts 

In  the  long  run.  it  is  only  through  ef- 
fective coordination  of  public  and  private 
investment,  through  development  of  re- 
sources and  job  opportunities,  and  direct 
participation  In  the  world  economy,  that 
the  new  nations  of  the  world  will  achieve 
a  reasonable  level  of  economic  viability 


American  investors  have  much  to  jfTer  to 
these  new  nations  An  investment  of  only 
a  few  thousand  dollars  may.  in  some 
cases,  provide  a  country  with  a  product 
it  desperately  needs  to  spur  its  own  de- 
velopment But  American  investors  do 
not  always  know  what  the  needs  of  these 
nations  are.  or  where  the  opportunities 
exist 

For  several  years.  AID  has  performed 
a  vital  service  to  potential  investors  by 
providing  ■insurance"  to  cover  some  of 
the  costs  of  surveying  investment  oppor- 
tunities The  program  does  not  directly 
finance  these  surveys  rather,  the  poten- 
tial investor  bears  all  of  the  initial  cost 
of  the  survey  If  he  then  dt-cides  to  in- 
vest m  the  particular  program  under 
-.tudy  the  entire  expen.se  is  borne  by  the 
investing  company  If  however,  the  op- 
portunity does  not  materialize  or  the  in- 
vestment proves  to  be  unworkable  or  un- 
desirable. AID  will  reimburse  the  busi- 
nessman for  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
actual  costs  incurred 

The  record  to  dale  has  been  outstand- 
ing For  .very  SI  million  disbursed  by 
AID  under  the  investment  survey  pro- 
-iram.  $80  million  lias  been  invested  or 
.  immittcd  by  private  .•\mcrican  busi- 
nessmen This  IN  testimony  to  the  care 
with  which  AID  .selects  those  projects 
which  It  will  insure,  and  to  the  vision 
of  the  potential  investors 

In  the  course  of  my  recent  trip  to 
Africa.  I  was  partlcularlv  imprrs.sed  with 
the  number  of  opportunities  which  ex- 
isted for  >mall  companies  to  invest  in  the 
future  1)1  iliese  nations  For  the  mast 
part,  such  companies  are  not  aware  of 
this  potential,  nor  can  they  afford  to  un- 
dertake surveys  in  little-known  parts 
of  the  world  without  the  assurance  of 
some  Government  support.  But  with  of- 
ficial encourau'ement  and  irLsurance, 
these  companies  may  betjln  to  expand 
their  horizon.s  .-Xnd  with  their  invest- 
ments, countries  which  are  now  expend- 
ing scarce  capital  to  import  hand  tools 
or  textiles  may  be  able  to  produc"  their 
own  goods.  Countries  which  are  now  im- 
porting food  may  find  that  they  can 
grow  the  crops  they  need  once  fertilizers, 
tools,  and  technuiues  have  been  pro- 
vided Countries  which  cannot  now  ex- 
port their  surplus  fish  or  auncultural 
products  may  find  that  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  .small  processing  plant,  or 
a  box  or  tin  can  factory,  wide  markets 
are  open  to  them  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

The  opportunities  are  there;  the  need 
is  there  .'Knd  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  this  effort  of  the  new- 
states  to  become  more  self-sufBcient 
and  to  utilize  their  re.sources  to  the  full- 
est I  hope  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  restoring  the 
authorization  for  investment  surveys, 
will  be  adopted 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  how- 
much  time  do  I  iiave  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^CER  The  Sen- 
ator has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr  JAVITS  I  wish  to  vield  myself  3 
minutes  to  take  care  of  .some  pro  fomia 
matters  I  could  not  lake  care  of  during 
the  morning  hour. 


PUTTING  THE  POOR  IN  THE  MAIN- 
STREAM  OF  CORPORATE   AMERICA 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  development  in  Rochester. 
N  Y  .  of  a  new  community-based  manu- 
facturing cnterpn.se  called  FIGHTON 
Tins  project  is  particularly  important 
because  it  rcpre.sents  the  joint  under- 
taking bv  a  militant  community  organ- 
ization, the  ?TGHT  organization,  and  a 
major  .American  company,  the  Xerox 
Cori) 

FIGHTON  will  be  owned  and  op- 
erated by  mner-clty  people.  FIGHT  will 
be  responsible  for  staffing  and  control  of 
the  enterprise  The  Xerox  Corp.  will  as- 
sist in  training  the  management  and 
production  workers  of  FIGHTON.  and  it 
will  provide  technical  and  managerial 
support  and  coun.selinp.  In  addition. 
Xerox  Corp  will  guarantee  in  excess  of 
half  a  million  dollars,  in  annual  pur- 
chases, of  metal  stampings  and  elec- 
trical transformers  to  be  produced  by 
FIGHTON 

The  proiect  is  being  supported  by  a 
Federal  grant  under  the  JOBS  program 
in  excess  of  $400,000.  which  will  be  used 
to  reimburse  the  new  company  for  the 
costs  of  hiring  and  training  disadvan- 
taged persons  I  am  especially  pleased 
that  this  particular  manpower  program 
is  beinc  funded  in  principle  part  under 
one  of  my  own  amendments  to  the  anti- 
poverty  lecislatlon 

I   fully   endor.se   this   project   and   the 
formation  of  FIGHTON  and  consratu- 
late  Minister  Franklin  Florence,  who  is 
president   of   FIGHT,  and  Mr.  C    Peter 
McColough.  president  of  the  Xerox  Corp. 
They  have  shown  that  a  grassroots  or- 
ganization and  a  part  of  the   -establish- 
ment   can  cooperate  productively  in  an 
effort  to  create  jobs  and  business  owner- 
ship for  the  poor,  and  I  hope  that  other 
companies  in  the  Rochester  area  will  fol- 
low   the   Xerox   example   in   ijurchasing 
the  products  of  FIGHT  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess   Already,   .several   coriwrallons   are 
.supporting     this    project    through    the 
established      development      corporation 
known   as   the   Rochester  Business  Op- 
[Kirtunities   Corp  .    which   will   hold    the 
lease  of  the  building  FIGHTON  will  oc- 
cupy  This  kind  of  program,  unlike  the 
u.sual  ;intipoverty  service-orienled  effort, 
can  put  the  ixwr  in  the  mainstream  of 
corporate  America    For  my  part.  I  will 
support  this  program  in  every  way  and 
will  be  working  hard  to  insert  this  idea 
of  community-ba.sed  business  ow-nership 
into  the  Republican  platform  at  Miami 
Beach,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be 
able  to  profit  from  this  example  in  New- 
York  Stale  in  stimulatins  similar  efforts 
in  their  own  Suites 


SALE  OF  SUPERSONIC  PLANES  TO 
ISRAEL 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
direct  mv  remarks  at  this  time  to  section 
303  of  the  bill  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that — 

The  F^refeldenr  -hould  take  surh  .■;!*(»  as 
may  be  necessary  :us  .-Mun  :us  practicable  .ift«r 
the  date  of  enactment  r>f  this  .section,  to 
negotlat«  .in  agreement  -A'lth  the  Oovern- 
meat  of  Israel  proMdlng  for  the  sale  by  the 
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Unlt«l  SWtes  cf  such  number  of  ^^Pf";"^*^ 
planes  .is  mav  be  necessary  w  provide  Israel 
wnh  an  iidequaie  deterrent  torce  capable  of 
;>evenung  Auure  Arab  -^^^^'°^'Jl°ll 
ettmg  M>phistu-aled  weapons  received  by  the 
Arab  State.,  and  to  replace  losses  suffered  by 
Israel  in  the  1967  conflict 


Israel,  while  the  victor  in  the  6-day 
war  of  June  of  last  year,  suffered  air- 
ciaft  losses  which,  since  needed  aircraft 
Lave  not  been  i-eceived  as  replacement, 
place  her  in  a  vulnerable  posiUon  to  at- 
Sa?k  by  her  recovered  and  better  armed 
Arab  neighbors  j    „„  o 

-nie  Soviet  Union  has  replaced,  on  a 
crash  basis,  virtually  the  entire  war  losses 
o?  the  Arab  air  forces.  These  replace- 
menus  are  more  modern  and  more   ethal 
than    the    aircraft    which    w-ere    lost— 
L-28  bombers.  Mig  2rs.  and  Sukhoi-J 
fighters  now  make  up  the  Arab  air  fleete^ 
Israel,  on  lUs  part,  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  supersonic  jets  it  had  ordered 
from  France  and  now  finds  itself  with 
only  subsonics  available  to  It. 

such  an  arms  imbalance  is  especial^ 
dangerous  in  view  of  the  mcendiarlsm 
of  the  radical  Arab  leadership  who  are 
threatening     -another    round      of    war 
against  IS.  ael   If  there  is  a  weakness  m 
Israels  Air  Force,  one  of  these  Arab  lead- 
ers may  be  tempted  to  venture  a  sneak 
air  attack  on  Tel  Aviv  or  Haifa.  Such 
an  attack  would  surely  P^ove  ^uio^/^l  f 
the  longer  run.  but  it  ^0^1^  have  as  i^ 
objective  maximum  damage  to  the  civil- 
an  population  of  Israel.  Such  an  attack 
would   surely  bring   on  war  agam   and 
could  be  expected  to  trigger  an  all-out 
holocaust  which  could  well  evolve  the 
superpowers,  especially  in  the  light  of 
recenrsoviet  pledges  of  solidarity  given 
to  Egyptian  President  Nasser  in  Moscow^ 
What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  for  the 
Israelis  to  have  assurances  that,  beyond 
the  current   deliveries  of   subsonic  air- 
craft  from  the  United  States,  they  can 
hope  for  deliveries  at  future  dates    As 
S?nato?  DiRKSEN  pointed  out  earlier  this 
month: 

The  surest  way  to  bring  about  another  dis- 
ruption of  the  Bll-too-slender  "uce  which 
n^esenilv  exists  .  .  is  to  permit  an  imbalance 
^rp'wer  to  develop.  We  should  not  only  give 
assurance  to  Israel  .  .  but  proceed  to  deliver 
the  weaponry  which  she  requires. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there 
have  been  lapses  of  as  much  as  2  years 
between  agreements  and  delivery.  It  is 
neceiarv  to  provide  for  the  current  sit- 
tStfo^    but.  also,  to  enable  Israel  to  sur- 
nv^   and   the   peace  to  be  maintained^ 
Israel  must  continue  to  be  assured  of  a 
supplv   of   deterrent   force   weapons   to 
r^aTch  the  threats  facmg  her    It  would 
be  tragic  indeed  if  Israel  would  find  it- 
self with  no  source  of  weapons  for  the 
future  and  be  faced  with  being  engu  f ed 
by  Soviet  arms  in  the  hands  of  its  im- 
placable Arab  neighbors. 

The  United  States  is  selling  36  super- 
sonic F-4  Phantom  jets  to  Iran  this  year 
for  $100  million  and  another  $500  mU- 
lion  of  jets  and  other  sophisticated  arms 
over  the  next  5  years.  We  should  be  able 
to  do  the  same  for  Israel. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Israel  has 
depended  upon  France  as  its  primary 
source  of  arras.  It  now  seems  clear  that 
President  de  Gaulle  is  determmed  to 
disrupt  this  established  pattern-despite 


prevailing  sentiments  to  the  contrary  of 
his  countrymen.  Therefore,  in  addition 
to  continuing  our  traditional  role  as  a 
supplementary  source,  the  United  States 
in  all  likelihood  will  have  to  become  the 
prime,  reliable  source  of  Israel  s  security 
needs.  It  would  be  a  pure  case  of  ir- 
responsibUlty  If  we  did  not  do  so.  The 
surest  way  to  invite  renewed  wa^ff re  in 
the  Middle  East  is  to  allow  the  illusion 
to  grow   in  vengeful   Arab   minds  that 
another   round"    of    war   will    achieve 
their  objective  of  annihilating  Israel.  If 
gaps  or  Imbalances  in  Israels  defense 
posture  are  allowed  to  remain  because 
of  the  mystifying  games  which  Presl 
dent  de  Gaulle  is  intent  on  Playing,  then 
the  risk  of  war  will  be  higher   Specifi- 
cally, that  risk  could  assume  its  ugliest 
form-a   sneak   air   attack   against   the 
civilian  population  of  Israel. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  there 
is  some  evidence  that  even  some  among 
the  Arabs  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  own  future  and  their  own  welfare 
is  in  reaching  an  equitable  modus  vivendi 
with  Israel.  We  must  not  jeopardize  this 
ray  of  hope  by  allowing  deficiencies  to 
develop  in  Israel's   military   equipment 
which  could  tempt  the  Arabc-  back  to 
the  disastrous  path  of  renewed  total  bel- 
ligerency toward  Israel    It  Is  not  only 
the  security  of  Israel  which  is  at  stake- 
it  is  now  the  security  of  the  whole  world. 
because  the  Soviet  Union  is  nov  in  the 
Middle  East  in  a  big  way. 

Mr  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
critical  moment,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Sena.te  committee  has  dealt  with  it^ 
through  expressing  it  as  the  «pnse  of  the 
Senate,  in  a  very  intelligent  way,  and  I 
wish  to  identify  myself  with  that  partic- 
ular explanation. 


by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

""ThfpRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
read  the  first  nomination. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT.  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  >H.R.  15263)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  l9bi,  as 

amended.  ,  j    „ 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  concluding 
now  the  argument  upon  the  matter  upon 
which  we  shall  be  voting.  I  appea    to 
the  Senate,  upon  the  ground  that  with- 
out this  very  small  investment,  a  gifted 
program,    encouraging,    on    an    80-to-i 
basis,  private  investment  overseas  of  a 
very  desirable  character,  and  the  most 
grassroots  character,  by  American  firms 
which  would   not   otherwise   be   m   the 
field:  namely,  small  businesses  that  en- 
gage in  a  great  deal  of  technical  help  to 
correlated    businesses    in    parts   of    the 
world  which  we  wish  to  help,  this  pro- 
gram will  be  extinguished. 

This  is  most  unwise,  and  I  hope  vei-y 
much  the  Senate  will  restore  the  pro- 
gram. ,        ,  __    ti~.t, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  slrbara  M.  Watson,  of  New  York^ 
to  be  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Security 

^"^he^jRESmmG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Charles  W.  Adair.  Jr..  of  Virginia^ 
and  sundry  other  officers,  for  promotion 
in  the  Foreign  Service. 

'Se  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 

^"ThMeeislative  clerk  read  the  nornina- 
tion  of  Edson  O.  Sessions,  of  Hhno^s  o 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 

potentiary  to  Ecuador  without 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed, 
^"legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Raul  H.  Castro,  of  A"zo"^-Ji°  f 
Ambassador   Extraordinary    and   Pleni 

^°?he^P?ElmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  diplomatic 
and  Foreign  Service  which  had  been  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary  s  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  did 
that  list  include  promotions  of  career 

"'?he?RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  . . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations reported  earlier  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  This 
reSSt  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  The  nominations  were  reported 


LEGISLATI\^  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT.  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ofThebill  .H.R.  15263.  ^-^^^^Z'^'Z 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

'^M?  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 

'"hJ  ?RESimNG  OFFICER.  All  t^me 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  quest  on 
fs'on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  On  this  ques 
tion    the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered   and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bart- 
TVTTi    the  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
BREWSTERl.  the  senator  from  Arkansas 
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I  Mr  Ptlbricht  :  the  S<?nator  from  Alas- 
ka 'Mr  GrukningI  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  'Mr  Hayoen  .  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Mr  Kennedy  ;  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  Mr  lX)No  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Mr  MrCARTHVl. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  Mr  Mc- 
ClellanI  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr  Pxll!,  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  !Mr  Smathers  are  necessarily 
absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Mr  Gore  is  absent  on  offi- 
cial business 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Man.- 
land  Mr  Brewster  .  is  paired  ^ith  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Gruenino 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  yea  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  would  vote     nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  .  Mr  Pell  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  Mr  Bartlett 
If  present  and  votUnj.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  yea."  and  the 
Senator  Ifom  Alaska  would  vote  nay  ' 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  Mr  Brew- 
ster! would  vote    yea  ' 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Scott  1 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senat*" 

The  Senator  from  Kan.sa.s     Mr   Carl- 
son .  the  Senator  from  Kentucky   :  Mr 
Morton!,    the    Senaujrs    from     Illinois 
Mr   Dirksen  and  Mr    Pkri  y  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan     Mr    GRirnNl,  the 
Senator   from  Wyoming     Mr    Hansen  l . 
the      Senator      from      Nebraska      .  Mr 
Hrcsk*'.   and  the  Senator   from  Texas 
Mr    Tower!   are  necessarily  absent 
The    Senator     from     Kentucky       Mr 
Cooper     is  absent  because  of  Illness 

If    present    and    voting,    the    Senator 
from  Illinois    Mr   Dirksen  '    the  Senator 
from  Texas     Mr   Tower  1.  and  the  Sen- 
ator     from      Nebraska        Mr       Hruska 
would  each  vote    nay 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  fram  Ken- 
tucky Mr  Cooper!  is  paired  wiiii  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Scott  1 
If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
■nay 

The   result    was  announced — yeas    12. 
nays  65  as  follows 

;  No  254  Leg  | 
YE.\3-   12 


Brooke 

Clirk 
Hirt 


HatOeld 
Ja<:kaon 
Javits 
Kuchel 


Mondale 

M068 

Pasture 
Williams.  N  J 


NAYS     65 

Aiken  Harris  Murphy 

AJlott  Hartke  Muskle 

Anderson  Hickenlooper  Nelson 

Baict-r  Hill  Pearson 

Ba\h  Holland  Prouty 

Bennett  Holllngs  Proxmlre 

Bible  tnouye  Randolph 

Bosks  Jordan.  N  C  RlblcotT 

Burdlck  Jordan.  Idaho  Russell 

Bvrd.  Va  Lausche  Smith 

Byrd.  W   Va  Lohk   La  Sparkman 

CannoD  Magnustm  Spong 

Church  Mansfield  3tennls 

C  'twn  McOee  Symington 

Curtis  McQovern  Talmadge 

Dudd  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Dominick  Metcair  T\dlngs 

Eastland  MlKer  Williams.  Del 

EUeuder  Moi.roney  Yftrborou<<h 

Ervui  Montoya  Young   N   Dak 

Fanr.m  Morse  Young.  Ohio 

fong  Mundt 


NOT   VOTtNO      22 

Barrlett  Oruenlnn  Morton 

Brewster  Hansen  Pi-11 

Carlson  Hayden  Percy 

Crxjper  Hruska  Sfott 

Dirksen  Kennedy  Smathers 

P^ilbrlght  Long   Mo  Tower 

Core  McCarthy 

Orimn  McClellan 

So  Mr  Javits'  amendment  was  re- 
jected 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICFIR  The 
amendment  will  be  Mated 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment as  follows 

On  pa«e  21  ;ine  7  strike  >.ut  »I30  000  0O0' 
.ind  substlture     »143  t)00  000  ' 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  d<}es  the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr  JAVITS  I  yield  myself  5  minutes 
Mr  President.  I  have  moved  to  restore 
the  amount  in  the  budget  and  requested 
by  the  administration  for  international 
organizations  and  programs  primarily  m 
the  Interest  if  the  United  Nations  de- 
velopment program  They  are  the  ones, 
apparently  who  may  be— I  hope  they  are 
not— seriously  hurt  by  this  cut  of  $13 
million 

This  IS  a  program  to  which  in  1968  we 
contributed  $75  million  It  triggered  con- 
tributions of  sl08  million  from  other 
countries,  and  :t  helped  to  bring  $250 
million  in  counterpart  commitments 
from  countries  receiving  assistance. 

The  administration  thought  very  high- 
ly of  this  program  and  sought  .55  million 
for  it  this  year  It  was  going  to  budget 
the  program  for  $80  million  Obviously, 
now  It  not  only  will  not  i^et  the  $80  mil- 
lion, but  It  may  have  last  years  figure 
cut  as  well  I  repeat.  I  hope  very  much 
that  IS  not  so 

The  program  is  extremely  desirable 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  international  and 
multilateral.  w;th  many  coiintnes  con- 
tributing to  It.  and  It  IS  very  gravely 
feared  that  If  the  United  States  reduces 
Its  pledue  to  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program,  other  nations  will  reduce 
their  pledges  by  even  more,  and  a  very 
w;rave  loss  will  occur 

This  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram -'oes  along  the  lines  of  transferring 
the  respon.Mbillty  internationally  which 
we  carry  in  this  country  alone,  and  the 
achievements  have  been  very  impor- 
tant—indeed, magnificent  Surveys  of 
national  resources  by  the  United  Nations 
development  program  have  directly  or  in- 
directly resulted  in  the  private  and  pub- 
lic nvestment  of  over  $2  billion,  and  the 
training  institutions  which  it  has  helped 
to  establish  have  already  trained  over 
300.000  individuals  and.  in  addition,  have 
helped  to  establish  a  -.ubstantial  num- 
ber of  applied  research  laboratories  and 
demonstration  schemes. 

We  must  really  have  a  sentmental  in- 
terest in  It.  because  Paul  G  Hoffman,  the 
first  Administrator  of  the  Marshall  plan 
and  of  our  foreign  aid  pro z ram  and  a 
verv  -lifted  and  outstandingly  talented 
and  great  American,  is  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Un.ted  Nations  development 
program  I  have  sreat  confidence  in  Mr 
Hoffman,  and  I  really  have  made  this 
motion  in  order  to  hold  up  his  hands,  be- 
cause I  ijelieve  he  very  richly  deserve^  it. 


and  I  believe  this  kind  of  proeram  is  very 
much  to  t)e  encouraged 

For  tho.se  reasons  Mr  President  I 
•Aould  hoi)e  very  much  that  the  Senate 
would  at  least  take  this  matter  to  con- 
ference I  point  out  that  the  other  body 
has  also  passed  the  cut  lieure  of  $130 
million  If  we  just  no  along,  that  Is  the 
end  of  it:  it  will  not  even  be  subject  to 
di.'iciission  in  conference 

So  I  unie  the  manager  of  the  bill  to 
at  least  take  this  particular  item  to  con- 
ference so  that  the  subject  may  be 
opened,  reviewed  and  a  considered  de- 
cision made.  In  view  of  the  very  serious 
result  which  is  anticipated  to  the  United 
Nations  development  program 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes 

Tins  matter  was  discussed  not  once  but 
several  timfs  and  on  different  occasions 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreien  Relations 
In  view  of  the  operations  of  the  inter- 
national organizations  and  programs 
which  have  been  carried  on.  and  with  the 
continual  increase  in  the  arflount  of 
funds  requested  the  committee  felt  that 
in  reducinK  the  amount  to  $130  million, 
the  funds  were  more  than  ample  and 
satisfactory  to  carry'  out  the  organiza- 
tion's functions 

I  would  point  out  that  on  page  9  of  the 
committee  report  it  is  .stated: 

These  contributions-  which  :ire  to  be  dls- 
tlnRiilshed  from  the  U  S  iissessments  for  the 
regular  budgeU  of  International  organiza- 
tions help  to  fund  15  international  pro- 
grams (or  most  of  which  the  US  contribu- 
tion is  between  33  and  40  percent  of  the 
total 

I  raise  a  question  as  to  why  it  should 
be  considered  necessary  for  this  Govern- 
ment to  carry  one-third  of  the  total  costs 
of  .so  many  orcanizations.  I  believe  that 
other  countries,  more  prosperous  than 
we.  should  be  able  to  undertake  more  in 
the  way  of  contributions  for  this  type  of 
program. 

I  would  also  point  out  that,  apart  from 
the  reduction  by  the  committee,  the  com- 
mittee alsn  authorizes  a  special  appro- 
priation of  $1  million  for  the  U.N.  Chil- 
dren's Fund,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
made  available  to  the  Children's  Fund  in 
the  general  authorization  included  in  the 
SI 30  million  This  is  in  recognition  of  the 
especially  meritorious  work  of  the  Chil- 
dren s  Fund  in  carrying  out  maternal 
and  childhood  welfare  programs. 

Mr  President,  this  is  not  too  substan- 
tial a  cut  The  figure  could  well  go  below 
$130  million  I  believe  this  is  in  the  right 
direction 

I    hope    the    distinguished    Senators 
amendment  is  rejected 
Mr   JAVITS    I  yield  myself  1  minute 
It  IS  always  a  question.  Mr.  President, 
of   the   difference   between    the   chicken 
and  the  egg- which  comes  first.  Will  for- 
eign nations  increase  If  we  cut  off.  or  will 
foremn  nations  cut  off  if  we  cut  off?  I 
rather  think  the  latter  is  the  case    The 
best  opinion  I  have  been  able  to  get  is 
that  foreign  nations  will  do  less  if  we  do 
less   The  only  way  in  which  to  eet  them 
to  do  more  is  by  negotiating  for  more  at 
the  same  time  you  sustain  your  part  of 
It.  and  then  wnat  is  done  more  is  based 
upon  what  is  already  betna  done  by  us 
and  by  others 
The   leverage  which  is  inhei'ent  in  a 


United  Nations  effort  as  contrasted  with 
a  national  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  in  many  countries  of  the 
world  m  my  judement.  makes  it  very 
shortsighted  for  us  to  be  regressive  about 
this  matter  and  not  to  try  to  push  for- 
ward thus  forming  a  multilateral  base 
for  reducing  other  elements  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  which  can  be  reduced. 
if  this  organization  can  do  the  job  it  is 
doing    and   looks   like   it   is   capable   of 

°I  res{>ectfullv  submit  that  argument 
represents  a  regressive  rather  than  a 
progre.ssive  position  in  terms  of  an  eco- 
nomical foreign  aid  program.  For  that 
reason,  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 

^Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
yield   5   minutes   to   the   Senator   from 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  rise  to 
support  the  majority  leader  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

I  participated  in  the  extensive  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  committee.  The  oi/er- 
whelming  consensus  in  the  comm  ttee 
was  that  it  should  be  rejected.  For  all  the 
reasons  the  Senator  from  Montana  men- 
tioned it  should  be  rejected,  and  I  would 
give  this  emphasis  to  those  reasons,  and 
one  or  two  other  reasons. 

The  attitude  of  the  committee  was 
that  this  was  one  place  in  which  a  cut- 
back could  be  justified.  If  there  are  going 
to  be  increases  in  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any 
increases,  but  if  there  are  going  to  be 
increases,  they  should  deal  with  specific 
economic  projects  rather  than  the  pro- 
gram under  the  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Programs. 

As  'he  Senator  from  Montana  said, 
the  Children's  Fund  is  adequately  pro- 
tected because  the  bill  authorizes  a 
special  appropriation  of  $1  million  for 
the  Children's  Fund  In  addition  to  the 
amount  made  available  to  the  Children  s 
Fund  in  the  general  authorization  dis- 
cussed in  the  bill. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  think  it  is  noi 
unreasonable  to  have  $130  million  m  con- 
trast to  the   administration  request  of 
$143  million,  which  is  the  exact  figure 
the  Senator  from  New  York  is  requesting, 
is  that  we  are  paying  33 1 3  percent  to 
40  percent  of  the  costs  of  these  interna- 
tional institutions.  We  are  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  should 
pav  one-third,  or  33  >  3  percent  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  all  other  countries  of 
the  'world    attending    these    meetmgs. 
many  of  them  in  a  better  fiscal  condi- 
Uon'than  the  United  States.  Why  should 
we  pick  up  that  overburdened  load  of 
assessment  with  regard  to  these  inter- 
national meetings? 

Furthermore.  I  point  out  our  ow-n  fis- 
cal  condition,   the   two   crises  I   talk«l 
about  earlier  this  morning  in  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  Mondale-Moss  amendment. 
We  have  the  foreign  policy  crisis  taking 
billions  of  dollars  out  of  our  economy 
each  vear.  creating  a  serious  financial 
emergency  for  our  people:  and  we  have 
our   own  fiscal   problems  at  home.  We 
just  got  through  levying  the  10-percent 
surtax.  We  will  have  cutbacks  on  appro- 
priated funds. 


Most  people  do  not  know  that  40  to  60 
percent  of  our  funds  for  some  domestic 
programs  were  impounded  for  1968.  Mr. 
President.  I  happen  to  be  the  Chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
answer  the  letters  I  have  to  answer  to 
the  school  authorities  of  this  country. 
They  know  the  funds  were  appropriated. 
They  say.  "Why  can't  we  get  the  money? 
What  do  I  have  to  say?  The  administra- 
tion Impoimded  the  money  because  they 
consider  this  Nation  to  be  in  great  fiscal 

difficulty.  ^,      ^    ,     ^^^ 

I  say  this  good  naturedly.  I  do  not 
think  the  administration  impounds  the 
money  constitutionally.  I  do  not  know 
how  they  can  constitutionally  decrease 
the  funds.  I  think  they  should  come  back 
to  the  Congress  and  ask  the  permission 
of  Congress  to  impound.  The  Constitu- 
tion makes  it  clear  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  raise  money  and  appro- 
priate money.  The  President  can  either 
veto  the  appropriation  bills  or  spend  the 
money  against  the  subsequent  consent  of 
Congress  not  to  spend  the  money,  I  cite 
this  only  to  show  the  domestic  financial 
crisis  confronting  us. 

In  this  foreign  aid  bill,  this  particular 
area  of  International  organizations  is  one 
of  the  most  justifiable  areas  for  the  re- 
duction which  the  Committee  «"  Poreigii 
Relations  recommends— $130  million.  We 
have  to  face  it.  We  have  to  forgo  many 
of  these  expenditures  until  we  get  out  of 
the  crisis  we  now  face.  The  Senate  will 
then  find  me  more  willing  to  go  along 
with    requests    for    increases    in    these 

''T.^'SivrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
backtheremalnder  of  mytime. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.        _„^^      All    fl,V,0 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  Questloii  Is 
on  aereelng  to  the  amendment  of  the 
senator  fr?m  New  York.   [Putting  the 

question.!  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Colorado  had 
some  amendments. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  be  charged  to  either 

^^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll.  .   T  o.lr 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT.  1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill   'H.R.  15263 >   to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
iMr  COOPER  1.  I  send  to  the  de.sk  an 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

on  page  30.  beginning  with  line  2K  strike 
out  an  through  line  6.  on  page  31.  and  insert 
in  heu  thereof  the  following: 

•  SEC  651.  Halt  in  Middle  East  Arms  Race- 
Ma.  II  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the 
recent  declarations  of  the  Unlt^  States  and 
he  soviet  union  concerning  the  world's  arms 
race,  should  seek  to  reach  an  '*«^^^«'"^"!^  *'^*J 
the  soviet  union  concerning  the  supply  of 
arm^  to  Israel  ..nd  the  Arab  states,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  continue  W  "se  its 
Kood  offices  to  assist  in  .securing  a  settlement 
0°  the   issues   between    Israel   and    the   Arab 

'"■?b ,  It  IS  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  pending  such  agreements,  the  Presid^"^ 
mav  make  available  to  the  government  of 
Israel  such  military  equipment  as  ma>  be 
necessary  to  provide  Israel  with  an  adequate 
determent  force,  taking  into  consideration  the 
supply  of  military  equipment  to  the  Arab 
sXs  by  the  soviet  Union  and  other  coun- 
tries. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr,  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Woiks 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized  for  .0 

minutes,  j^^t 

Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Snator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Cooper  1 
who  is  unable  to  be  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time.  I  wish  to  read  the  following 
statement  on  the  amendment  now  pend- 
ing: 

STATEMENT      BY       SENATOR      CoOPER      READ       BY 

Senator  Mansfield 

Mr    Cooper    In   the  Senate  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations.  I  proposed  as  a  substitute 

for     he    language    presented    by    the    sen.or 

senator   from  Idaho    |Mr.   Chcbchj.  the  .ol- 

^°T'"!t  trfh^'s^ense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
U  S  should  use  its  best  offices  in  accordance 
With  the  declaration  of  the  Unit^  States  and 
the  USSR  concerning  the  world  s  a^rns  race 
rr>  halt  the  arms  race  between  Israel  and  the 
Arab  stat«  and  that  it  shall  continue  to  use 
f^  good  offices  to  assist  in  securing  a  settle- 
ment  of   the   issues   between   Israel   and   the 

.Arab  states  "  cpnate 

2  -It  is  further  the  sense  of  J^e  Senate 
that  pending  such  a  settlement  the  US  may 
make'^availalle  to  Israel  military  equipment 
^king  into  consideration  the  supply  of  m Ui- 
tarv  equipment  to  the  Arab  states  by  the 
tTSSR  and  other  countries.  ^    ..     ,    „ 

Mv  amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  Senator  Chvrch  appear 
fn  Action  651.  page  30.  beginning  at  Ime  21 
of  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

we  are  all  aware  of  the  difficult  and  com- 
plicated situation  which  exists  in  the  Mid- 
East  Following  the  six-day  war  of  last  June 
T?fi7  the  Soviet  union  has  been  gradually 
rSIenl^hlnYtbe  weapons  lost  by  the  United 
Arab  Republic  and  other  Arab  states  in  that 
war  It  is  natural  that  the  government  of  Is- 
rael would  desire  to  secure  adequat^  and  nec- 
essarv  tvpe«  01  weapon,^  to  defend  l,,self 

vll-pr^hpless       th''      introduction      of      an 
amendmenun  a  foreign  aid  bill,  whether  the 
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amendment  Is  mandatory,  as  waa  propcwed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  or  whether 
U  Is  dl-vretionary  as  is  prtivlded  In  the  laii- 
guaKe  in  the  Senate  blU-an  amendment 
which  In  effec-t  suggests  that  the  ijovernmen: 
of  the  United  States  should  furnish  super- 
sonic aircraft  to  another  State  is  an  un- 
usuai  procedure 

I  heMeve  ;t  Is  proper  t  i  assume  th-it.  when 
the  government  of  the  United  States  malces 
available  arms  to  another  state  whether  by 
grant  or  sale,  that  its  purpose  is  t.i  enable 
svioh  state  to  have  the  means  to  insure  lt« 
intern.il  security  or  to  enable  such  state  to 
deter  an  aggres.elon  from  another  state  The 
deterrence  'f  aggres-sl  n  the  deterrence  of 
war  is  in  the  primary  Interest  of  the  United 
States  Certainly  In  the  Mid-East  the  pre- 
vention <.if  another  war  between  Israel  and 
the  Arab  states  18  a  primary  jbjectlve  fur  the 
United  St.ites  because  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  the  United  Stales  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  avoid  a  confrontation  with  all  of 
the  dangers  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  would  flow  from  such  a  confrontation 
I  believe  I  am  correct  in  assuming  that  it  is 
certainly  not  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  furnish  arms  to  any  other  state  to  enable 
such   state   to   make   war   against   another 

fn  keepTrtg  with  my  view  of  this  situation 
I  iffered  this  tmendnnent  to  emphasize  what 
I  believe  should  be  the  p.j8ltlon  of  our  gov- 
ernment My  first  subparagraph  »5lia)  em- 
phasizes the  objective  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  the 
world  s  arms  race  and  to  reach  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  If  p^issible 
about  the  supply  of  arms  In  the  Mid-East 
the  supply  of  arms  which  Increases  the 
tensions  of  that  area  The  first  paragraph 
also  emphasizes  the  stated  policy  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  assist  m  every  way  possible  to 
secure  a  settlement  of  the  issues  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  sutes  Unless  this  later 
aim  Is  accomplished  tensions  and  the  danger 
of  war  will  remain 

I  thought  It  very  important  that  any  sec- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  bill  speaking  of  the 
stipplv  of  arms  to  the  Mid-East  should  em- 
phasize what  we  have  said  to  be  our  basic 
policy  regarding  the  arms  race  and  the  settle- 
ment of  issues  in  the  Mid-East 

Sub-section  ibi  which  I  -i.Tered  also  dif- 
fers from  the  language  of  the  ajnendment 
ofTered  by  Senator  Chvuch  In  some  respecvs 
It  may  appear  a  contradiction  to  mv  first 
Sub-section  lai  because  ideally.  It  would  t>e 
best  to  attempt  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the 
usfiues  between  the  Arab  states  and  Israel  and 
an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  about 
the  limitation  In  the  MM-Ea»t  Realistically, 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  It  Is  not 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  settlement  of  these 
Issues  in  he  Immediate  future  and  In  the 
meantime,  an  imbalance  of  arms  might  In- 
crease the  danger  if  a  premeditated  or  sud- 
den decision  to  attack  and  to  enter  war  This 
t)elng  possible  It  would  seem  m  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  provide  a  deter- 
rent against  such  an  eventuality  Therefore, 
my  amendment  provides  that  pending  such 
agreements  noted  in  paragraph  lai  the 
President  may  make  available  "to  the  govern- 
ment of  Israel  such  militiry  equipment  a^i 
may  be  nei-essary  t.)  provide  Israel  with  an 
adequate  deterrent  force  t.iJtlng  into  con- 
sideration the  supply  of  military  equipment 
to  the  Arab  states  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Countries   ' 

This  langvuige  tlltTers  from  the  language 
which  appears  In  the  pending  bill  in  an  im- 
portant respect  Tlie  language  which  I  sug- 
gest doea  not  attempt  to  dictate  or  to  suggest 
the  types  of  weaptms  which  ihould  be  made 
available  to  Israel  It  does  not  state  whether 
they  should  be  by  sale  ai  the  Church  amend- 
ment provides,  and  It  does  provide  that  such 
equipment  as  the  President  might  decide  to 
supply  t.D  the  Arab  stated  should  be  made 
taking  Into  consideration  the  supply  of  mili- 
tary   equipment    to    the    Ar..b    states    by    the 


Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  '  This  lan- 
guage. I  believe  would  enable  the  provision 
to  Israel  of  such  deterrent  as  might  be  neces- 
sary which,  after  all  Is  the  only  sound  reason 
for  supplying  arms  It  is  the  only  sound  rea- 
son that  will  contribute  to  the  security  of 
Israel  and  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  say  the  security  of  the  United  States 
because  It  Is  the  deterrence  of  war  which  Is 
Important  to  our  security  m  the  Mld-Eiast 

As  I  have  argtie*!  supply  of  arms  to  any 
country,  even  Israel,  a  democraUc  slate  and 
a  trciisured  friend  of  the  United  States. 
should  be  in  accord  with  our  b««lc  foreign 
policy  and  bear  relatlon*hlp  to  the  security 
of  the  United  St.atefl 

Mr  JAVTTS  Mr  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  the  sUte- 
ment  read  by  the  SenAtor  from  Montana 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  CrxiPERl.  and  I  .s«'e  exactly  what 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  drum*;  at 
What  he  wanU  to  do  ls  to  couple  the 
question  of  th.-  supply  of  arms  to  Israel 
to  correct  the  security  Imbalance  with 
the  idea  of  promoting  an  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  for  the  Middle  East  be- 
tween the  Umu-d  States  and  the  Soviet 
Umon 

That    Idea    is    entirely    correct     We 
should  couple  the  two 

It  Is  very  clear,  however  that  the  Sen- 
ator In  charge  of  the  bill  intends  to 
stick  by  the  bill,  as  does  the  committee 
The  bill  doe-s  have  one  advanUge.  I 
must  say.  and  that  us  it  Is  very  specific 
on  the  questKjn  of  supersonic  planes,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  this  represents 
the  reality  of  how  to  correct  any  arms 
imbalance  which  it  is  deeply  felt  exists 
Naturally,  the  specific  is  always  preferred 
U)  the  general  However  it  Us  fair  to  say 
that  I  should  like  to  join  my  voice  with 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky— 
because  this  us.  after  all.  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment entirely — to  urge  that  they 
seek  an  arms  limitation  for  the  Middle 
Ea.st  with  the  St)v1et  Union  I  have 
spoken  on  this  before  and  shall  continue 
to  do  so 

We  believe  that  Is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  other  problem  of  the  NATO 
presence  in  the  Middle  East,  occasioned 
by  the  burgeoning  Soviet  naval  power 
In  the  Mediterranean,  which  represents 
a  real  problem,  which  also  has  an  eflect 
upon  the  Arab-Israel  st-curlty  situation, 
as  the  Soviet  fleet  us  actually  based  pri- 
marily m  Egyptian  and  other  Arab  ports. 
I  shall  not  use  the  word  'threat."  be- 
cause that  is  loo  incendiary  But  It  is  a 
real  problem  for  Israels  own  security 
and  the  peace  of  the  area  and  the  world 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  is  absolutely 
right  in  doing  what  is  incorporated  m 
the  bill— that  is.  being  specific  about  the 
need  for  arm.-<  balance,  more  specifically 
with  supersomc  planes  I  believe  that  the 
Idea  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
which  can  b«-  carried  out  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department,  to  seek 
an  akireement  for  a  limitation  of  ai-ma- 
ments  In  that  area  of  the  world,  is  one 
of  the  major  aspects  which  could  make 
for  a  gCMxl  detente  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  It  could 
also  U-nd  to  take  out  of  the  Middle  East 
some  of  the  venom  which  inheres  m  the 
radical  Arab  leaders  threatening  another 
v.ar  uith  Israel  to  gtn  revenue  for  the  Six 
Day  War  of   1967  and  thus  plunge  the 


whole  of  the  Middle  East  into  the  em- 
broilment of  conflict.  There  is  the  grav- 
est danger  of  that,  because  that  area 
is  the  real  cockpit  of  the  world.  There 
the  Russian  fleet  and  the  American 
fleet,  both  nuclear  armed,  face  each 
other  in  the  Mediterranean. 

There  is  the  ^rave  danger.  t(X).  of  some 
horrendous  and  awful  nuclear  confronta- 
tion 

I.  therefore,  have  felt  it  my  duty  con- 
sidering the  realities  of  the  parliamen- 
tar>'  situation  to  express  my  views  on 
this  matter  I  think  that  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done  in  specifying  .supersonic 
planes  is  right  I  think  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  urges,  in  the  ef- 
fort to  seek  an  arms-limitation  agree- 
ment for  that  area  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Is  also  a 
proper  couise 

Therefore  I  urge  that  such  a  course 
be  taken  by  the  President,  and  the  State 
Department 

Mr  Presideiu  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President  will  the 
Senator  yield '' 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President  I  call 
up  mv  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
wishes  to  inform  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado that  all  time  has  not  been  yielded 
back  on  the  previous  amendment  An 
amendment  is  pending 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  sliould 
like  to  have  10  minutes 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  Pre.sident  I  may  not 
use  ail  10  miiiuies.  but  I  want  to  .^ay  that 
I  strongly  support  the  language  of  the 
Church  amendment  which  we  added  to 
the  bill  The  Senator  from  Idaho  was  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  but  several  of 
us  cosponsored  it  with  him  I  support 
that  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

I  agree  with  the  comments  the  Senator 
from  New  York  f  Mr  JavitsI  made  m 
support  of  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  !  Mr  Cooper  I .  but  I  .sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  New  York  that, 
as  a  conferee  on  the  bill — and  I  expect 
to  be  one  of  the  conferees  on  the  bill — I 
shall  urge  that  the  objectives  and  the 
principles  .set  forth  in  the  comments 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr  Cooper'  be  referred 
to  in  the  report  of  the  conferees,  if  we 
can  have  them  included  in  the  report. 
But  the  fine  expression  of  objectives  and 
intentions  set  forth  in  the  Cooper  amend- 
ment does  not  meet  the  practical  problem 
that  confronts  Israel  at  present.  That  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr 
Church  :  addressed  himself  to  in  the 
committee,  in  support  of  which  we  rallied 
behind  him 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  Mr 
Sparkman  1  knows,  the  Cooper  amend- 
men*  was  rejected  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Church  amendment  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The 
reason  why  I  voted  as  I  did — and  I  think 
all  I  was  doing  was  sharing  the  view- 
point of  many  other  members  of  the 
committee — is  that  Israel  did  buy  super- 
sonic planes  from  France  and  paid  for 


them  Then  cerUln  diplomatic  develop- 
ments caused  France  not  to  deliver  the 
planes  We  know  something  about  those 
developments.  She  apparently  changed 
her  diplomatic  leanings  somewhat,  and 
did  not  deliver  the  planes. 

The  nations  that  are  threatening  to 
drive  Israel  into  the  sea.  as  soon  as  they 
are  strong  enough  to  do  it.  have  pur- 
chased  supersonic  planes  from  Russia. 
With  that  superior  power,  let  me  say.  the 
Cooper  amendment  will  not  be  of  very 
much  help  after  the  fact.  If  Israel  is  kept 
In  a  weakened  position  so  that  she  cannot 
defend   herself   against   the   supersonic 
plane  superiority  of  the  Arab  States  that 
are  threatening  to  make  war  against  her 
as  .soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  do 
It   she  will  be  in  nonexistence  after  that 
war.   and   therefore   the   fine,   idealistic 
objectives  of  the  Cooper  amendment  will 
be  of  no  avail   to   a   defeated  and  ex- 
terminated Israel 

Mr    President,  this  is  a  problem  that 
has  confronted  us  for  a  long,  long  time. 
I  have  been  associated  with  the  problem 
tor  a  lonu,  long  time.  In  1946.  the  then 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  me  on 
a  special  mission  into  Palestine  to  make 
a   study   of   the   .situation   that   existed 
there    In   a   confidential   report   to   the 
President.  I  reported  certain  facts  that 
I    discovered,    and    they    were   verified. 
^s  we  know,  that  led  to  the  partition 
argument    It  led  to  the  rejection  of  the 
then  British  position  in  regard  to  Israel. 
Israel  will  forever  be  grateful  for  the  fact 
that  the  great  President  Truman  took  a 
position  in  support  of  the  establishment 
of  the  State  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign  state. 
Ever  since,  the  Arab  States  have  re- 
fused  to   recognize    the   sovereignty   of 
Israel,  although  Israel  has  been  recog- 
nized by  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
and    occupies    a    .seat     in    the    United 
Nations. 

During  all  of  tills  period  there  has 
been  a  constant  threat  on  the  part  of 
the  Arab  Stales  to  destroy  Israel.  They 
liave  made  several  attempts  to  do  it.  as 
we  all  know. 

In  December  1965.  I  was  chairman  of 
a  Senate  delegation  that  went  to  various 
places  in  the  world,  assigned  to  do  so  by 
the  President.  He  asked  us  to  stop  in 
Israel  on  our  way  back  home  to  make  a 
survey  of  a  particular  problem  that  con- 
cerned the  President,  namely,  the  de- 
salination program  under  an  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel. 

In  the  couise  of  our  visit  to  Israel  we 
were   introduced   to   some   of   the   very 
strong  feelings  of  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Israel  Government   concerning  our 
^upplvmg  of  miliUiT  aid  to  sonle  of  the 
^rab 'countries   Our  Israel  host  pointed 
out  how,  on  one  shore  of  the  Guli  o^ 
\qaba   10  davs  before  we  arrived,  a  U.S_ 
naval  vessel  unloaded  on  the  docks  of 
that  Jordan  town  on  the  Arab  side  of  the 
gulf   a   considerable   number— as   I   re- 
call.   20-some— of    our    largest    Patton 
tanks. 

The  Israel  host  expressed  great  con- 
cern about  that  kind  of  aid  going  mto 
the  Arab  countries.  When  we  met  with 
t.he  great  Golda  Meir.  she  expressed  her 
concern.  When  we  pointed  out  that  we 
had  an  understanding  that  the  United 
States  would  come  to  Israel's  defense  if 
she  were  attacked,  she  replied  that  their 


concern  was  whether  there  would  be  an 
Israel  left  to  come  to  Uie  aid  of.  if  they 
waited  for  our  governmental  procedures 
to  operate  by  way  of  supplying  Israel 
with  military  assistance.  She  said  that 
the  closest  concentration  of  Arab  air- 
power  was  only  17  minutes  away,  that 
the  second  was  13  minutes  away,  and 
that  the  largest  was  22  minutes  away  in 

Cairo.  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 

of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  have  2  additional 

minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  u'ive  thus 
as  a  background,  because  we  must  face 
the  reality  that  confronts  the  State  of 
Israel.  All  we  are  doing  in  the  Church 
amendment  is  giving  discretion  to  the 
President  to  supply  what  he  finds  is  nec- 
essary in  regard  to  aid  to  Israel.  To  do 
what?  I  read  the  language: 

The  President  should  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary,  lis  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section,  w  ne- 
gotiate an  agreement  with  the  Governnient 
of  Israel  providing  for  the  sale  b\  the  United 
States  of  such  number  ol  supersonic  planes 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  Israel  with 
an  adequate  deterrent  force  capable  oi  pre- 
venting future  Arab  aggression  by  offsetting 
sophisticated  weapons  received  by  the  Arab 
States  and  to  replace  lo.sses  suffered  by  Isr.iel 
in  the  1967  conflict. 


It  keeps  them  in  a  diplomatic  stance. 
It  makes  it  possible  lor  us  to  do  what 
the  President  finds  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  deterrent  force. 

All  we  have  to  look  at  is  one  of  the  most 
recent  statements  of  Nasser  in  the  last 
few  days  in  which  he  stated  his  armed 
forces  will  not  be  ready  for  a  year.  That 
is  the  threat. 

Therefore.  I  think  we  are  wise  to  :4ive 
this  authority  to  the  President.  It  does 
not  in  anv  way  prevent,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment will"  enhance,  the  carrying  out,  at 
a  diplomatic  level,  of  attempts  to  reach 
an  agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,   the  Arab  countries, 
and  other  countries  on  a  disarmament 
program.  That  is  why  I  think  this  is  only 
a  pound-of-prevention  provision  in  the 
bill  I  urge  that  the  Church  amendment 
be  adopted  and  the  Cooper  amendment 
be  rejected. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  fMr. 

LauscheL 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  had  before  it 
the  language  of  the  House  which  made 
mandatoiT  upon  the  President  the  sale 
of  supersonic  planes. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
changed  the  language  from  a  mandate 
to  a  permission  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  The  words  -shall  sell     weie 
Sed    in    the    House    bill.    The    Senate 
changed  that  requirement  to  language 
indicating  that  it  is  the  consensus  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President   -shotild     as 
distinguished    from    -shall"    make     ae 
sale  The  language  as  now  written  in  the 
bill  gives  the  President  the  discretionaiT 
power   to   make   these   sales   if.   in    his 
Opinion,  it  is  necessaiT  to  offset  the  huge 
sales  that  have  been  made  by  the  So\iet 
Union  to  the  Arab  nations. 


I  believe  the  change  was  a  wise  one, 
and  that  the  language  ought  not  to  be 
changed  again,  so  as  to  bring  it  back  to 
what  the  House  of  Representatives  pro- 

OOSPd 

I  believe  the  Cooper  amendment,  on 
the  whole,  is  sound,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  improvement  over  what  we  have 

"'The  ^PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 

yields  time?  ^        ,  ^.     , 

"    Mr,    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    Pre.sident,    I 
Yield  myself  2  minutes. 
"    I  think  we  are  all  veiT  much  in  agi ce- 
ment with  the  sense  of  the  Cooper  pro- 
posal as  far  as  policy  is  concerned:  but 
as  has  been  pointed  out.  it  is  a  policy 
that  can  be  amended  by  the  President 
and   the  Depariment  of  State,  without    ^ 
the  necessity  of  their  being  confronted 
with  tins  particular  provision. 

The  committee  considered  this  mallei . 
voted  adversely,  and  brought  forw'ard 
ihe  amendment  which  we  have  before 
us  which  does  change  the  House  lan- 
guage,  as  the   Senator   from   Ohio   has 

Mr  President,  I  am  informed  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  wanted  this  dis- 
cussion in  the  RECORD,  but  '-^^1  /^.i^ '?^^ 
wish  that  the  amendment  be  wilhdiawn. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent,  m 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
,  Mr.  Cooper  .  lo  withdraw  the  amend- 

"^Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  de.sk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

''""■rhf  ■  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  '^ssisT.\NT  Legisuative  Cuerk.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse  1 ,  pro- 
po.ses  an  amendment  as  follows: 

on  page  20  line  8.  strike  out  %420.000.000" 
•  nd   I   sen   m   lieu   thereof     SSSO.OOO.OOO" 

on  page  20.  lines  11  and  12  strike  out 
■igoOOOOOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  S.u.- 
OOO.OOO" 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
.se'f  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

It  is  the  purpo.se  of  this  amendment  to 
reduce  the  authorization  of  Alliance  for 
Pro^'i-e.ss  funds  by  a  figure  of  S70  million. 
That  portion  available  for  grants  is  re- 
duced from  S90  million  to  S70  million. 
I  do  not  enioy  reducing  funds  made 
available  for  development  purposes  m 
Latin  America. 

I  offer  the  amendment  because  of  the 
financial  condition  of  this  Nation  which 
has  run  a  deficit  of  over  S25  billion  this 

^^I  do  so  also  because  far  too  much  of  the 
assistance  -.ve  are  sending  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica IS  going  mto  militaiT  and  economic 
oligarchies,  which  are  anathema  to  ever\-- 
ihmg  we  stand  for. 

In  due  course,  when  we  have  gotten 
our  own  house  in  order,  and  when  we 
have  .some  more  significant  signs  of  sell- 
help  m  Latin  America.  I  will  consider 
supporting  new  programs  for  Latin 
America.  I  cannot  do  so  now. 

This  is  a  place  where,  temporarily,  we 
can  make  some  cuts. 

I  ask  for  no  rollcall  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  am  ready  to  >neld  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 
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Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I 
staled  at  the  beKiimlnk;  that  It  was  my 
purpose  U)  defend  ttie  bill  on  the  flcxjr 
of  the  Senate  The  bill  wa.s  considered  in 
a  large  number  of  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreun  Relatmns  these  ftt^ures 
were  all  Kone  over  very  carefully,  and 
what  l.s  contained  in  the  bill  is  what  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  voted 
for 

We  had  a  roUcall  vote  In  the  commit- 
tee on  sustaining  the  $420  million  Item, 
and  It  was  appro\ed  by  a  vote  of  10  to  7 
A  moti  )n  was  made  in  the  committee  to 
increa.se  that  amoimt  to  $520  million, 
and  that  was  rejected  bv  a  vote  of  14  to  3 
S,T  It  seems  t  >  me  that  that  shows  pretty 
well  the  sentiment  of  the  committee  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
position  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  this  Item  just  as  I  hope  that  it  will 
sustain  the  position  of  the  committee  as 
to  amendments  s^-elclnK  to  Increa-se  ap- 
proprtations  and  m  some  instances  I 
\,)Wi\.  far  ir.crea.ses.  for  example,  in  the 
aren  of  teehnica!  assistance 

I  believe  that  It  Is  incumbent  on  me 
to  stand  by  the  committee,  especially 
since  we  devoted  the  time  and  attention 
that  we  did  In  committee  to  these  mat- 
ters I  therefore  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  rejected 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio 

Mr  LAUSCHP:  Mr  President,  argu- 
ments have  been  made  m  the  Senate  that 
this  program  has  t)een  cut  beyond  what 
It  should  be  cut  As  I  listened  to  those 
argum.ents,  I  found  myself  a  bit  Impacted 
by  them 

Our  committee,  m  studyintc  the  pro- 
posal of  the  President,  cut  deeply  into 
what  he  requested  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cut  deeply  into  what  the 
President  requested  To  go  a  step  further 
now  and  reiuce  the  amount  still  more. 
in  the  two  instances  covered  by  the 
amendm.ent  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  in  my  opinion,  be  going  beyond 
justification 

The  authorization  request  was  for  $625 
m.ilhon  The  House  of  Representatives 
authorized  $420  million,  and  the  Senate 
adopted  the  same  figure 

Thus  the  authorization  is  $205  million 
below  what  was  requested  in  the  Presi- 
dent s  budget 

This  program  is  down  very  low.  Mr 
President  I  have  been  wanting  to  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  in  order  to  meet 
the  fiscal  problems  confronting  the  Na- 
tion It  has  been  reported  a  number  of 
time^  txiay  that  the  deficit  for  1968  is 
$2")  bill'.on  This  prosram  has  been  cut 
In  my  opinion,  we  cannot  cut  it  any 
further  and  still  serve  the  security  and 
the  interests  of  our  countnr-  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  vote  with  the  Senator 
from  Oret,v'n,  but  I  regret  to  say  I  can- 
not do  so  i:i  the  face  of  the  cuts  that 
have  already  been  made 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
pr  iposal  was  turned  down  in  committee 
But  I  wish  to  stress  what  the  proposal 
IS  It  would  not  cut  anything  but  ;^rant 
money  It  is  the  grant  money  to  which 
I  am  directing  my  attention   The  other 


areas    of    Alliance    for    Pr.tgress    funds 
would  not  be  U)uched  by  my  amendment 
I  am  simply   proposing   that  we   reduce 
the    grant    money    from    S90  000  000    to 
$70,000  000 

Trie  grant  money  is  our  giveaway 
monev  Our  grant  money  is  the  money 
we  send  down  there  for  no  repayment 
Repeatmg  the  arguments  I  made  earlier 
l<;»day.  so  long  as  we  are  confronted  bv 
these  domestic  crises  the  two  main  ones 
of  which  I  have  mentioned— the  war  in 
Vietnam  v^hich  is  taking  dollars  out  of 
our  count rv  and  resulting  in  great  strin- 
gency, and  the  holding  back  of  needed 
domestic  developments — we  ought  to  say 
to  our  fi  tends  abroad.  '  You  have  got  to 
join  with  the  American  people  in  our 
economy  drive  in  regard  to  the  grant 
monev  We  can  t  give  you  what  we  have 
been  giving  you 

I  am  only  proposing  that  out  of  a  S90 
million  giveaway  program,  we  cut  back 
$20  million  That  Ls  not  very  much — 
cutting  it  from  S90  million  to  $70  million 
Alter  all.  we  are  not  getting  very  much 
help  in  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
those  countries  could  help  without  any 
substantial  expenditures  on  their  part  in 
connection  with  assisting  us  m  our  for- 
eign policy  problems  In  fact  we  face 
them  in  the  United  Nations,  and  we  do 
not  get  their  help  there  time  and  time 
again 

Now  LS  the  time  to  make  a  $20  million 
.savings  in  the  grant  aspects  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  program 
The  rest  of  it,  I  .im  all  for 
Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  are  not  m 
agreement  on  what  his  amendment 
would  do  The  amendment  says  "Strike 
out  $420,000,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of  $350  000  000 

That  would  mean  a  cut  of  $70  million. 
But  jf  the  $70  million  cut.  $20  million  is 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  grants  and  S50 
million  out  of  the  loans 

Mr  MORSE  The  Senator  is  ab.soluiely 
correct  Ilie  amendment  a;5  I  have  sent 
it  to  the  desk  has  not  worded  as  I 
instructed 

Mr  President.  I  would  like  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  ofTer  it  again 
with  only  the  $20  million  cut  in  grant 
aid  I  think  that  is  the  best  way  to  save 
time  I  have  already  made  my  argument 
Mr  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment so  that  It  reduces  only  the  grant 
money  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram" by  $20  million — to  reduce  the 
amount  from  $90  million  to  $70  million 
That  is  all  I  seek  to  do  m  the 
amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  so  modified 

All  time  having  expired,  the  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senat  jr  ir.)m  Oregon  as  modified 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  .■>uggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  if 
that  is  the  case,  why  do  we  not  order 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President .  I  ask 
for  tiie  yea.>  and  nays 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

ALLIANCE   BOOTS  CAREFVLLY    \  MD    AND    NrRTUREO 

Mr  HARRIS  Mr  President  our  as- 
sistance to  tiie  countries  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progrr.s.s  takes  many  forms  Direct 
loans,  grants,  loans  to  multinational  fi- 
nancial institutions  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  De-.elopment  Bank.  Public  Law 
480  food  agreements,  and  others  Witli 
significant  success,  these  contributions 
on  our  part  have  made  significant  begin- 
nings toward  stimulating  the  economic 
and  .social  development  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  the  overall  results  have  been 
to  our  credit 

Progress  is  beiiii;  made  toward 
the  ^oals  of  the  Alliance,  and  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  requirements 
for  their  future  economic  development. 
the  extent  of  their  future  potential,  and 
the  steps  necessarv-  to  realize  this  poten- 
tial The  Alliance  for  Progress  is  af- 
fecting all  seuments  of  .-^ociety  The  gov- 
ernment, the  private  business  sector,  and 
the  people 

However,  it  is  the  people  the  grass- 
roots, whom  we  ultimately  wish  to  help 
most,  by  assisting  them  m  developing 
better  opportimilies  for  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  Although  we  still  have  some 
distance  to  go  to  overcome  the  ob.stacles 
facing  total  realization  of  this  goal,  a 
.■,miill  out  growing  private  oruanization  is 
making  dramatic  progress  in  helping  to 
achieve  these  aims  The  obieclives  of  the 
organization  are  intertwined  with  tho.se 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progre.ss  The  group 
IS  called  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  now 
in  Its  fourth  year  of  operation 

Coordinated  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance.  35 
of  our  States  have  formed  committees 
who.se  purpo.se  it  is  to  implement  the 
Alliance  goals  directly — on  a  people-to- 
people  basis  Each  State  committee  has 
developed  a  program  of  assistance  and 
exchange  with  a  particular  Latin  Ameri- 
can country  or  area  within  a  country — 
14  Latin  American  countries  In  all. 

The  partners  projects  can  be  as  simple 
as  >endin;^  tools  to  a  local  community  to 
build  a  road  or  as  sophisticated  as  .send- 
ing expeits  to  solve  particular  problems 
111  the  field  of  agriculture,  education,  <u- 
public  health.  Let  me  cte  a  lew  .specific 
examples  to  demonstrate  the  ranuc  of 
complexity  this  program  involves: 

The  Idaho  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
Committee  provided  four  pedal-type 
sewmu  machines  and  a  typewriter  to  an 
orphar.a^;e  m  Ecuador 

The  Oregon  committee   has  set   up  a 


the  yeas  and  nays  and  start  on  the  vote     program  with  Costa  Rica  m  which  Costa 


now  ' 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  a.>k  for 
the  yea.s  and  nay.s 

The  yea.>  and  nays  were  not  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 


Rican  public  .school  administrators  are 
given  m.service  training  m  Oiegon  in  ex- 
change for  their  contributions  to  Latin 
American  social  studies  and  Spanish  lan- 
guage studies. 

The  Ti-nnes.see  committee  organized 
and  funded  a  1 -month  workshop  for  15 
Venezuelan   women   community   leaders 


The  Wyoming  committee  provided  a 
dlesel  generator  for  an  electric  coopera- 
tive in  the  .state  of  Golas.  Brazil. 

The  Committee  m  my  own  State  ot 
(Oklahoma  has  also  begun  excellent  work 
m  the  .state  of  Tlaxcala.  Mexico. 

The  crucial  importance  of  these  pro- 
.-rnms  is  not  their  size,  of  course,  but  the 
^rass  roots  involvement  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progre.ss.  both  m  the  United  States, 
and  m  their  counterparts  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries 

However,   the  efforts  of  the  partne  s 
will  be  nullified  unless  there  is  an  overall 
ongomu.  iieneral  assistance  program  of 
an  effective  maunitude    In  view  of  this 
trulv  basic  interest   being  developed   in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  it  seems  to  nie 
that  now  is  hardly  the  time  to  cut  back 
on  our  total  involvement  in  Latin  Amer- 
•  ca   We  are  Ijeginnmg  to  reap  what  can 
become  not  only  a  very  successful  har- 
vest  but  a  bumper  crop  for  the  Alliance. 
It   would  be  tragic  to  cut  and  flay  the 
olanl   now,    endangering   the   stalk   and 
'the  roots  so  carefully  laid  and  nurtured. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon^ 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

"^"The  assi.stant  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr    BYRD   of   West   Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce  that    the  Senator   from   Alaska 
Mr  Bartlett  ! .  the  Senator  from  Mar>  - 
land  I  Mr  Brewster  1,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  I  Mr.  BurdickI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkan.sas  !Mr.  FulbrightI.  the 
Senator   from   Alaska    IMr.  Gruening  . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  Hoyden  , 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  HillI. 
the   Senator   from   Massachusetts    .Mr. 
Kennedy),   the  Senator   from   Missoun 
Mr  Long  1 .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
^Mr     McCarthy],    the    Senator    from 
Rhode  Island    IMr.  PellI.  the  Senator 
from  Florida   :Mr.  SmathersI.  and  the 
Senator      from      New      Jersey       (Mi. 
Williams)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  fiom 
Tennessee  IMr   Gore)   is  absent  on  ol- 

flcial  business.  ai„oi,o 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
1  Mr  Gruening  1  is  paired  v-ith  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Fell!.  H 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  ■yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  BurdickI  is  paired  witli  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  Bartlett].  If 
Srosent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  'yea.  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay^ 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mainland 
'Mr   Brewster]   would  vote  -nay. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  Uie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  )Mr.  Scott] 
:s  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carl- 
son 1.  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mn 
Morton),  the  Senators  fro"i  Illinois 
Mr  DiRKSEN  and  Mr.  Percy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  IMr.  Griffin!,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]. 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr 
Hruska].  and  the  Senator  froni  Texas 
!Mr    Tower]   are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr  Hat- 
field! is  detailed  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Cooper]   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from   Texas    IMr.    Tower)    would   vote 

"hay."  ^         ^^^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  H.^tfieldI,  II 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea^ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr  DiRKSEN]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  ScottI^  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  would  vote    yea 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  irom 
Nebraska  IMr.  HruskaI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  !  Mr  Percy). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nav. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31. 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

I  No.  255  Leg.  I 
YEAS— 31 

Eastland 
EUender 
Ervln 
Holllngs 
Jordan.  NC 
Va.        Jordan.  Idaho 
Magnuson 
McClellan 
Morse 
Mundt 
Randolph 

NAYS— 43 


Allott 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va 

Byrd.  W. 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlnlclc 


RlblcoR 
Russell 

Spong 

Stennis 

Symlnpton 

T&lmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del 

Young.  Ohio 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

Fannin 

Fong 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

Bartlett 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Fulbrlght 

Gore 

Griffin 


Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McGee 

McGovern 

Molr.tyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Moiuoya 

NOT  VOTING— 25 


Moss 

Murphy 

Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proiity 

Proxroire 

Smith 

Sparkman 

T\-dings 

Y'arborough 

Young.  N  Dak 


Gruening 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Havden 

Hill 

Hruska 

Kennedy 

Long.  Mo 

McCarthy 


Morton 

Pell 

Percy 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 

Williams,  N  J 


So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied, was  re.iected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  .o 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  u 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Hol- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair ' .  The  amendment  \x  i.l 
be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
On  page  23.  line  6.  strike  out  "  '  1  > " 
on   page   23.   strike   out   lines    10   through 
20.  inclusive. 

I  vield  myself  .such  time 


on 


Mr.  MORSE 
as  I  may  need. 

First,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
the  amendment. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  offer  is  intended  to  strike  fjomihe 
bill  a  House  amendment  adding  i.10  mil- 


lion to  the  funds  to  be  made  available 
ni  the  form  of  militar>-  assistance  to 
Latin  America. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative F.ASCELL  would  give  to  certain 
Central  and  Latin  American  countries 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
coastal  patrol  activities  along  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Central  and  Latin  America^ 

There  are  three  major  reasons  why  l 
aruue  for  .striking  the  House  amendment. 

First  If  the  House  amendment  stands, 
the  SIO  million  involved  would  exceed  by 
that  amount  the  military  assistance  for 
Latin  America  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The   administration   did    not    ask    lor 

this  money. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as  to 
whether  the  House  amendment  in  ques- 
tion would  breach  the  ceiling  proposed 
bv  the  administration  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  this  uncertainty  In  Representa- 
tive Fascell's  explanation  of  his  amend- 
ment, he  stated: 

Mv  amendment  dor^  bre.ach  the  $25  million 
;mi.t.tion  on  military  aid  to  Lath.  America^ 
proposed  in  the  bill  This  :imn:.llon  woiild 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  $10  million  in- 
volved in  my  amendment 

In  other  words,  if  my  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed ^he  overall  ceiling  in  military  aid  to  Latin 
America  in  liscal  year  1969  -.vould  stand  at 
$35  million  However,  $10  million  of  $35  ml,- 
■  ion  could  be  used  only  lor  strengthening 
coastal  patrol  activities  in  Latin  America 

What  could  be  clearer  as  to  legislative 
inlenf  To  sustain  the  Hou.se  amendment 
would  be  to  breach  what  the  administra- 
tion itself  has  proposed  for  Latin  Ameri- 
can assistance.  We  all  know  the  admin- 
istration is  not  backward  m  pushing  for 
everv  cent  it  can  i:et  in  order  to  under- 
write Latin  American  military  establish- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Second  there  is  absolutely  no  reason 
for  the  Latin  American  countries  to  have 
this  additional  SIO  million  in  funds.  After 
listening  to  the  testimony,  I  am  no  more 
persuaded  than  the  administration  that 
there  is  a  military  justification  for  such 
an  additional  ciiveaway  of  funds. 

Third  if  the  Fascell  amendment  is  re- 
jected as  It  will  be  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  result  will  not  lower  the 
overall  amount  of  S365  million  for  mili- 
:arv  assistance  voted  by  the  comnuttee: 
a  <um  I  reluctantly  support.  This  House 
amendment  which  I  urce  the  Senate  to 
reject  would  simply  divert  mililai-y-  as- 
sistance funds  from  another  area  to  Latin 
America.  , 

Mr  President,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
stronslv  urse  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  which  would  strike  the 
House  proposal  to  divert  a  completed 
unnecessary  amount  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America,  and  thereby  to 
breach  the  ceilms  on  military  assistance 
to  that  area  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion itself. 

Mr  President,  furthermore  I  point  out 
that  we  should  go  back  to  the  Punta  de 
Este  conference  and  the  agi-eement 
Reached  at  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence I  ^vas  one  of  the  Senate  delegates 
10  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference,  and 
I  was  at  the  Punta  del  Este  Conference, 
do  not  forpet.  that  the  understanding 
was  entered  into  in  regard  to  patrolling 
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these  areas,  for  we  were  greatly  con- 
cerned At  that  Conference  we  lc>ok.  the 
action  that  eliminated  Cuba,  so  long  as 
she  has  her  Communist  form  of  «overn- 
ment.  from  being  a  member  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States 

Under  the  convention  of  Punta  del 
Este  It  Is  the  joint  oblixation  of  the 
members  of  Punta  del  Este  to  patrol  the 
waters  and  prevent  any  infiltration  by 
Cuba  into  Central  American  States  and 
Latin  American  States.  This  is  a  joint 
activity 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  administration. 
but  I  would  assume  that  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  It  did  not  request  additional 
money  as  provided  in  the  Fascell  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  Pimta  del  Este  agree- 
ment Itself 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republic's  Affau.s.  I  am  no 
longer  as  alone  as  I  was  some  years  ago 
on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
because  there  has  now  been  strong  sup- 
port for- the  position  of  some  of  us  to 
cut  back  military  aid  It  is  the  economic 
aid  and  the  aid  to  education  in  order  to 
better  the  economy  and  the  literacy  that 
are  needed,  not  an  increase  in  military 

aid 

Furthermore,  we  are  already  providuii; 
Latin  America  with  military  aid  We  have 
provided  grant  money  totaling  $26  mil- 
lion. This  is  grant  money  This  is  an  ad- 
ditional $10  million  of  grant  money  for 
military  aid  The  $26  million  of  i^rant 
money  goes  for  military  assistance  such 
as  vehicles,  training,  parts  ammunition. 
and  various  types  of  small  aircraft  On 
top  of  that  we  have  military  sales  pro- 
jected of  $45  million  in  credit — and 
please  underline  the  word  -credit  "  I  am 
talking  about  military  aid  to  Latin 
America  We  have  $16  5  miUiot;  requir- 
ing cash  payments,  or  a  total  of  $61  5 
million  We  iiave  a  ceiliiig  of  $75  million 
but  that  does  not  Include  training 
money  It  is  really  an  additional  510 
million  of  grant  money 

Mr  President,  you  know  my  views  and 
the  views  of  many  of  us  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  who  have  been 
cutting;  back  on  military  aid  into  Latin 
America  for  the  past  .several  years.  We 
alwavs  cut  back  more  than  the  House; 
the  House  'ups  '  it.  and  then  we  go  into 
conference  We  usually  have  to  strike  a 
m.iddle  course,  just  above  the  Senate 
figure,  but  somewhat  below  the  House 
P.gure  . 

However,  here  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  freeze  into  the  bill  an  addi- 
tional $10  million,  so  that  we  will  not 
be  free  in  conference  to  do  any  bargain- 
ing at  all 

Here  is  $10  million  added  by  the  House. 
not  requested  by  the  admlrustration  It  is 
$10  million  of  grant  money  It  ought  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  Senate  bill,  and 
we  ought  to  go  into  conference  and  ne- 
gotiate this  matter  there 

I  urae  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 

Mr  SPARKM.\N  Mr  President,  there 
are  some  things  I  would  like  to  point 
out  regai-ding  this  matter 

First,  if  this  amendment  were  agreed 
to,  it  would  not  save  a  dime,  because  this 
is  not  additional  money  It  simply  pro- 
vides that  the  President  may  take  as 
much  as  $10  million  out  of  the  overall 
fund  and  use  it  for  the  purpo.se  of  lettintr 
the  Latin  American  countries  build  up 


necessary  patroLs  for  their  shore*  a«alnst 
the  supposed  or  pt^ssible  infiltration  by 
Castro  forces  and  ideology  There  is  no 
directive  to  the  President  to  use  it  It 
provides  that  he  may  iLse  it  It  would  not 
.save  a  dime 

This  IS  the  Hou.'.e  language,  and  If  we 
strike  out  the  language  it  will  still  be 
in  conference  b«Hween  the  two  HoiLses. 
Because  of  that  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  go  w  con- 
ference, where  there  can  be  a  full  and 
free  discussion  In  the  meantime,  we 
can  ascertain  what  the  adminLstration 
may  desire  regarding  it 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  I  shall  be 
governed  largely  in  conference  by  the 
duscussion  that  takes  place,  rather  Uian 
taking  this  as  a  finding  This  was  voted 
on  in  the  committee,  and  the  Idea  of 
eliminating  it  was  voted  down  by  a  vote 
of  10  to  5 

However.  I  do  not  think  any  damage 
would  be  done  by  accepUng  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  and  leaving  the  mat- 
ter for  free  and  full  discussion  in  open 
conference 

Mr  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  want  to  leave  the  history  of  the 
amendment  the  way  my  friend  from  Ala- 
bama left  It  '.Mtliout  my  rebuttal. 

.Vs  the  Senator  knows,  there  was  dis- 
cu.ssion  m  committee  as  to  what  the 
amendment  provides  We  can  wrangle 
that  out  m  conference  However.  I  com- 
pletelv  disagree  with  the  Senator  as  to 
whether  the  amendment  does  or  does 
not  add  510  million  I  think  it  does:  he 
thinks  it  does  not  Its  author  in  the 
House  de.scnbed  it  as  an  addition  to  the 
ceiling. 

If  the  language  is  stricken,  we  can 
consider  it  in  conference.  The  important 
thuiiz  IS  to  get  my  amendment  adopted 
and  then  decide  :n  conference  what  the 
result  will  be 

I  understand  that  the  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  willinu'  to  ac- 
cept my  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  it  to  conference.  If  that  is  what 
he  proposes  to  do.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  ask  unanimous  eon.sent  that  my  re- 
quest for  a  roUcall  vote  be  withdrawn, 
and  I  will  accept  the  Senator's  statement 
to  take  the  amendment  to  conference 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  before 
we  close  this  discussion,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  said  he  differs  with  me  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  SIO  million  con- 
stitutes additional  funds 

I  am  willing  to  rest  upon  the  language 
of  the  bill  and  I  want  to  read  it: 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  section,  not  lo  exceed  *10  million  ot 
the  funds  made  .available  for  use  under  this 
part  may  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  the 
.'American  Republics 

And  so  forth  I  am  willing  to  rest  my 
contention  on  the  language  of  the  bill 
It-self  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE  In  rebuttal,  the  bill  does 
not  provide  for  SIO  million  for  the 
patrolling  of  Central  American  waters. 
The  amendment  does  Wherever  the  Sen- 
ator gets  the  SIO  million,  we  are  adding 
the  SIO  million  'n  the  usage,  not  provided 
for  m  the  Senate  bill,  but  which  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Fascell  amendment  in 
which  he  makes  very  clear  what  his 
intention  is.  He  says  it  is  a  breach  of  the 


ceiling  We  can  thrash  that  out  in  con- 
ference The  important  thing,  of  course. 
IS  that  the  Senator  will  accept  my  amend- 
ment, which  pleases  me  very  much.  Un- 
der tho.se  circumstances,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  rollcall  vote  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMFNDMENT    NO      923 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  923  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated  _, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated. 

Tlie  Bill  Clerk  At  the  end  of  the  bill 
add  the  following  new  title: 

lai  The  .Serret.irv  of  the  Treasury  shall 
promptly  :ifter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  .\ct  make  demand  on  all  countries  which 
art'  more  than  ninety  davs  In  arrears  in  the 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  on  obliga- 
tions owing  to  the  United  States  i  including 
ubluations  incurred  during  World  War  I  or 
Wurld  War  III  for  the  amount  of  any  such 
.irrearages. 

•  \j\  During  any  period  ;n  which  any  for- 
eign nation  Is  in  arrears,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  pay- 
ment of  principal  or  int*'rest  on  >bligatlons 
owing  to  the  United  Slates  i  including  obli- 
gations incurred  during  World  War  I  or 
World  War  lit.  dollars  held  by  such  nation, 
or  anv  instrumentality  thereof,  which  are 
oresented  for  redemption  in  gold  to  the 
United  States,  or  anv  i.fflcer  or  agency  there- 
of shall,  m  lieu  i>f  such  redemption,  be 
credited  against  the  .imount  by  which  such 
nation  is  in  .irrears  in  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  interest  on  such  obligations. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  20  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  printed  and  a  copy  lies  on 
each  Senator's  desk.  It  is  identical  with 
the  amendment  which  was  voted  on 
March  28.  1968.  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  to  limit  expenditures  and  to 
raise  taxes.  At  that  time,  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  48  yeas  to  25 
nays,  but  it  was  lost  in  conference. 

it  IS  my  intention  and  hope  to  bring 
this  amendment  to  a  rollcall  vote  once 
again  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  the  American 
people  our  determination  on  this  matter. 
The  amendment  is  designed  to  assist 
us  in  a  twofold  manner. 

First,  we  should  try  to  collect  some  of 
the  money  which  is  overdue  to  us  from 
other  countries;  some  of  which  are 
friendly,  others  hostile.  We  have  made 
little  or  no  effort  in  this  respect  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time;  namely,  about 
30  years. 

Second.  I  think  we  should  take  some 
steps  to  try  to  protect  our  remaining  gold 
reserves.  We  pay  Up  service  to  the  eco- 
nomic truth  that  two  things  must  be 
accomplished  before  we  can  extricate 
ourselves  from  our  present  balance-of- 
pavments  dilemma.  First,  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  must  be  closed; 
.second,  the  domestic  deficit  must  be  cut. 
With  regard  to  the  domestic  deficit. 
Congress  has  already  passed,  and  the 
President  has  signed,  the  bill  which  re- 


duces expenditures  by  $6  billion,  requires 
a  tax  increase,  and  also  requires,  a  roU- 
baok  in  Federal  employment,  as  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
;Mr  Williams  1  earlier  today. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ask  our  con- 
stituents to  tighten  their  belts  and  pay 
10  percent  more  in  taxes  this  year— to 
protect  our  monetary  system,  as  we  have 
said  over  and  over  again— and  then  turn 
around  and  let  countries  which  are  past 
due  on  their  debts  not  only  not  pay  them 
but  also  walk  off  with  our  gold  supply 
while  they  are  doing  it. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  the 
pending  amendment  be  considered  and 
acted  upon  this  year. 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  I  am 
•lot  asking  that  the  nations  immediately 
pay  all  their  debts.  It  is  obviously  going 
to  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  all 
of  them  to  do  so.  But  there  are  certainly 
a  number  of  them  which  could  make 
prompt  pavments  and  begin  to  bring 
their  arrearaties  up  to  date,  so  that  they 
will  at  least  be  current  in  their  install- 
ment payments.  . 

Nor  am  I  asking  that  they  pay  all  their 
debts  matured  or  unmatured,  before 
they  uet  any  of  our  gold.  I  am  simply 
asking  that  the  governments  of  these 
countries  get  up  to  date  by  paying  their 
arrearages.  Under  my  amendment  if  they 
have  not  paid  that  portion  of  their  debt 
to  us  which  is  in  arrears  when  they  turn 
short-term  dollar  holdings  in  they  can 
.'et  credit  on  their  past  due  debt,  whether 
principal  or  interest:  but  they  will  not 
get  our  gold. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  has  made 
an  important  point,  to  understand  cor- 
rectly in  order  the  purpose  of  his  amend- 
ment, about  which  I  find  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding. 

Do  we  not  -sav.  in  effect,  what  the  mer- 
rhant  savs  to  the  installment  buyer  who 
■,vants  to  buv  an  additional  appliance: 
Pay  up.  first,  the  interest  on  your  pay- 
ments on  the  refrigerator  you  bought 
last  vear.""  Is  that  not.  in  effect,  what 
the  Senator  is  saying  by  that  part  of  his 
.imendment? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  am  not  saying  that  these 
countries  must  pay  all  their  debts,  but 
they  have  got  to  pay  what  is  past  due 
nefore  thev  can  get  the  gold.  Otherwise. 
!hev  can  get  credit  on  their  debt,  when 
I  hey  turn  in  their  short-term  dollar 
holdings.  Once  they  are  up  to  date,  they 


can  get  gold  in  the  future.  All  we  are 
asking  is  that  they  bring  their  indebted- 
ness up  to  a  current  status.  It  is  not  cur- 
rent, in  many  cases,  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  amendment 
was  debated  before,  one  of  the  big  objec- 
tions raised  to  it  was  that  we  were  in- 
jecting this  problem  at  a  time  when  the 
representatives  of  the  United  States 
were  trying  to  work  out  a  solution  of  our 
gold  problems. 

That  meeting  has  taken  place,  a  new 
system  has  been  imposed,  and  we  are 
now  in  the  position  of  having  withdrawn 
our  support  from  the  London  gold  mar- 
ket. We  are  supporting  only  the  central 
banks  at  this  point. 

Nevertheless,  Treasury  Department 
figures  illustrate  this  country,  since 
March  28,  1968,  has  lost  about  SI  17  mil- 
lion worth  of  gold.  In  other  words,  na- 
tions which  still  owe  us  money,  and  on 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
made  no  demand,  are  still  free  to  turn 
short-term  dollar  holdings  in  and  ask  for 

our  gold. 

Our  gold  reserves  continue  to  decline. 
We  have,  as  of  July  25.  $10,366,919,739.39, 
according  to  the  Treasury  Department 
This  does  not  include,  .so  far  as  I  can  tell, 
the  amount  for  contingent  liamlity, 
whereby  we  would  have  to  place  aadl- 
tional  gold  in  excess  of  $1  billion  into  the 
monetary  fund  upon  demand. 

It  also  does  not  take  into  consideration 
certain  other  obligations  which  we  have 
and  which  are  on  the  books  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  It  simply  reflects  the 
amount  we  have  on  hand  at  present  if 
these  other  obligations  are  not  required. 
As  I  have  said,  it  represents  a  loss. 
in  a  period  of  4  months,  of  SI  17  million 
worth  of  gold.  This  occurred  even  though 
a  new  system,  designed  to  protect  the 
gold  reserves,  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  super-sales 
public  relations  job  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Ti-easury  Department  on 
what  was  accomplished  at  the  meetinc 
in  March  of  the  participating  countries. 
only  two  concrete  things  really  were 
achieved:  first,  our  support  of  the  gold 
pool  was  ended,  and  the  two-price  sys- 
tem for  gold  was  issued. 

Second,  it  was  decided  that  any  coun- 
try selling  gold  privately  could  no  lonacr 
exchange  dollars  for  gold  with  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  we  bought  some 
time— and  that  is  about  all  we  did.  Be- 
yond that,  we  did  not  get  much  accom- 
plished. 

This  will  work  as  long  as  there  is  riot 
too  big  a  spread  between  our  j^nce  of 


S35  an  ounce  and  the  private  market 
price.  But  if  a  large  price  spread  devel- 
ops  and  on  occasion  it  has  developed 

in  the  last  4  months— some  country, 
through  its  central  bank,  will  sell.  It  is 
as  inevitable  as  the  old  law  that  bad 
money  drives  out  good  money.  It  is  bound 
to  happen. 

Mv  amendment  does  not  require  the 
collection  of  any  debts.  It  does  not  say 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  "You 
have  to  do  this,  that,  or  anything  else 
in  the  way  of  collecting  these  debts."  It 
simply  requires  him  to  make  demand,  as 
any  creditor  always  does,  on  debtors.  The 
Secretary  would  have  to  make  demand 
on  all  countries  that  are  in  arrears  in 
the  payment  of  principal  or  interest. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  fair. 
This  proposal  v.ill  give  them  notice,  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  bring  their  debts 
up  to  date. 

Then  thev  will  be  permitted,  if  they 
have  short-term  dollars,  to  turn  them  in 
and  get  gold.  If  they  do  not  bring  their 
debts  up  to  date  and  keep  payments  cur- 
rent, they  will  be  cut  off  from  dipping 
into  our  gold  reserves. 

It  is  said  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  redeem  dollars  for  gold,  and  I  would 
agree  with  that:  but  I  would  also  say 
countries  that  are  in  debt  to  the  United 
States  also  have  an  equal  obligation,  par- 
ticulariy  during  a  financial  crisis  such 
as  we  have  now,  to  pay  their  debts  to 
us  on  time. 

Over  and  over  and  over  again,  reports 
are  made  in  newspapers  around  the 
countrv.  People  ask  at  meetings  why  we 
do  not  do  something  about  collecting  our 
debts  Everv  time  we  ask  the  Treasury, 
the  officials  say.  "We  have  not  wTitten 
off  these  debts.  We  have  not  forgotten 
them.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress  has 
bv  resolution,  specifically  affirmed  the 
continuing  validity  of  these  debts  and 
opposition  to  their  cancellation  or  reduc- 
tion. This  resolution  is  still  law  and  a 
copv  appears  in  my  remarks  during  Sen- 
ate debate  on  this  amendment  March  28, 
1968.  Nevertheless,  no  demand  is  made 
on  other  countries  to  pay  the  money  they 

owe  us. 

What  countries  are.  in  fact,  delinquent 
in  their  payments  to  us  for  World  War 
II  and  subsequent  debts? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  table  containing  this  information. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


I  WORLD  WAR  II  AND  SUBSEQUEUT  DEBTS 

lln  dollars  or  dollar  equi.alentM  


Total  flue  and  ynpaid  90  days  or  more 


Principal  ■ 


Interest' 


Country  and  ftedit  ptogram 


B;frI':X''Fo.e:^AsScS -elated)  Acts:  Ccun„y  P'OR-- U,ans; 
r",|e  ynde-   lancultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.  Long- 

term  dollar  sales. .  ^  " 

'  hina: 

Surplus  property  sales; 

Sales  ol  overseas  surplus.      ^ 

Lend  lease  i:pelme  -■ " 

olombia  under  tKporl-lmoort  BanK  Act 


Total 


b,  492. 600 

:;?  1.806 


Due  in 
dollars 


Due  in 

toieijn 

currencies 


Total 


Foreign 
government 


b.A92.6jO 
46.J32 


825, 474 


4,990,300 
536.642 


Pntate 


4.  990.  300 
536.642 


Total 


502.  300 
335. 154 


Foreign 

"Overnment 


4,648.157 

50.214.159 

294. 400 


4  648. ; 57 

53.214. 159 

294,  400 


2,585,123 

30.206,951 

210,400 


2.585.128 
30.206.981 


210,400 


2.063.029 

i:0.007.  i:'8 

84.  000 


2.053.029 
2.007.173 


Private 


502.300 

335. 164 


84.  000 


St"! 


I.Hitnnl.s 
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|ln  dolljfj  o»  dollar  •quiwalentsi  


Total  diM  and  unpaid  90  days  or  mora 


Principal  > 


Interest' 


Country  and  crwlil  program 


Total 


Dm  in 
dollMt 


Dim  in 

toraifn 

currencies 


Foreign 


Foreign 


Total        government'      Private  Total         governmenl       Pnvale 


"^"tin.T^r  Foreign  »«,,t,nce  (^n-l  related)  Acts;  Country  program  loans    . 
Under  tiooit- Import  SjnK  Act   - 

Tiih^    jfider  f  ■Dorl-lmpoft  Bank  Act . .......    . ■- 

c"«hns  .  I.^l^urpiuHroae-ty  sales    Sales  of  overseas  «"Ph«^,,,.  „„ 
Dorri^Kc  i*^uub(ic  ur)der  Agricullufal  T'lde  Development  and  AssisUnce 

ic'    ^j-'j-ierm  dollar  sales  «„.,„.  4,> 

El  iawjjo.    under  Air.cultu.3l  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

I  -rnj^fftm  lollar  s;iies 
'.lirrt    .u'jl;      luei'y  vales    Merchant  ship  sales 
,^u!ir>-^r.     .    le     Foreign   Assistance  (and   related)  Acts.  Financmg  ol 

T.\\'W I  iaif^s 

"*'"under  Foreign  \5S.sta.Ke(and  related)  Acts   Country  program  loans 

Surplus  properly  sales    Sales  ot  domestic  surplus 
Hungary   surplus  property  sales    Sales  ot  overseas  surplus 

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts 


398. 68S 

118.100 

30.DM.bOO 

4. 660. 02& 

SO. 661 


122 
41.971 

68.041 


398. 58S 

118.100 

30.QM.WO 

4. 660. 02S 

b0.66l 

122 
41.971 

68.041 


28.8.'l 

136.884 

3.U30.  Ib3 

30.  033 


1.834.404 

44.900 

I  366. 680 


720. 824 

22.941.000 

S.  500.  886 


Under  Kjre.gn  Ass.srance  vj"u  .c-cw  -...    Cou"try  program  loans 
Under  Agreultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act    Currency 

loans  to  private  enterprise 
Under  lj4Jort  import  Bath  Act 
.Surplus  ufjperty  sales    Sales  ot  overseas  surplus. 

'"""under  Fore.gn  Assistance  land  related)  Acts   County  »'°t'^'".^of"l^ 
under  Agriculturil  T-3.1e  Development  3nd  Assistance  Act    Currency 

loans  to  toreig"  governments 
Under  E»pon-imporl  Banli  Act 
Surplus  Property  Sales  Sales  at  overseas  surplus 

'""under  Agr  cultural  Trade  Development  and  AsAtance  Act    Currency 
loans  to  private  enterprise 
Surplus  propertv  sales   Sales  ot  overseas  surplus 

Istael.'unde?  A'g?«ultutal  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act   Currency 

loans  '0  private  enterprise 
Korea,  surplu'  oroperty  sales    -iales  ot  overseas  surplus 

'"'""u^ider  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Act-  Country  program  loans 
Under  Agricultural  Trade  DevalopmenI  and  Assistance  Act;  Long-term 

Pakistan"   under    Agricultural'  Trjde    Development    and    Assistance    Act: 
Currency  loans  to  private  enterprise..  

Under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  reUtad)  Acts:  .,,    ,, 
-'""'                                           235: 4M 


136.884 
,030. 1  b3 

2S.946 


44.9C0 


28.821 

4.087 
1.834.404 


296,883 

100,000 

15,617,100 

2.921.921 

50.661 


30. 591 

68,041 

21.933 

103. 039 

3.030.153, 


2.921.921 

50.661 

68,041 


103.039 
3.030.153 


296, 883 

100. OOO 

15.617,100 


101.802 

18.100 

14.472,300 

1.738.104 


1,738.104 


101,80? 

18,  lOU 

14,472,30L 


30.  591 


122 
11.380 


172 


6.313.121       5.297.249       1 


32 


78.  578 
162.913 
711.753 

359.333 
.468.318 

204.036 

60.140 

574, 325 


Country  program  loans 

Financing  military  sales L  ; "  •   .Illl'i;.'." 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  A«.  ^^^ 

Long-ternn  dollar  sales  

Currency  loans  to  pnvate  enterprise..  

''"'"u'JiderNor.ig^  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts  Country  program  loans.. 
Under  Ajricu  'ural  T;ade  Development  and  Asslstanea  Act. 

Currency   oar^s  'o  'otaign  governments 

Currency  aant  to  .jrwate  enlerprise  .  ...  -■■-■■---■■■■■ 
Somalia,  under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts    Country  program 

Sudan'  j  Uer  Ajricul'urai  T-ade  aeveiopment  and  Assistance  Act;  Cur- 

r»ncv   oa  IS  to  priva'e  enterprise  ,' .     ' 

Svria,  under  F.jreign  Assistance  (and  reiatea)  Acts  Country  program^loans 


324,131 

3.491,691 

55.117  ... 
209,330  ... 

32.  369 


22.941.  UOO 
5.500.886 


32.261.913 
711.753 


.468.318 

204.036 

60.140 


230.484 
405.374 


3.436.840 


32,369 


866.680 

.015.872 
720, 824 

78. 578 
359  333 

574. 325 
35,017 

324.131 

54, 851 


1.172.415 

25. 600 

1.866.680 

4,992.898 

191  8!8 
17.  172.800 
4. 167.  338 


1.866.680 

4.571,747 

191.818 

17.172.800 

4.167.338 


57.778 
23.388,181 

711.753 

859,138 


23.388.181 
771.753 


21.933     6,888 
33.845 


30,  C33 

1,172,415    P61,986 
25.600     19.300 


421,151   1.320,223 

529,  006 
5. 758. 200 
1.333.548 


57,778     20.800 
8. 873.  733 


33,845 


4,087 


1.198,075 

529.006 
5,768,200 
1,333.548 


S. 873. 733 


158.040 

41.116 

517.711 


27.466 
217.438 

374. 491 
117.914 

2.468,110 


41.116 


27.466 
217.438 

374,491 


54.851 
55.117 


6.468.318 


19.024 


859.138       195 
6.468.318 

158.040     15.996 

19,024 

517.711     56.614 

7.551 
.;.'!;;.'.'.""    13.046 

30.  882 
""ii7.'9i4    206,217  

2,413.259   1.023.581  


11.380 


6,  »88 


25.946 

661.986 
19.300 


122. 148 


20.800 


195 


45.996 


56.611 


7.551 
13.046 

30.882 


206.217 
1.023.581 


55.117     55.117     55.11/  -- 

nA  'i-in  ...    ^^^1 


209.330 


330 


531.827 531.827 

54.405     64.405 


452.508 452.508 

mIoOO 52.000 


Tunisia,  under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related)  Acts.  Financing  military 
sales 

^"'"under  Foreign  Assistance  (and  related  Acts)   Country  progiarn  loans 
Under  Agrreultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.  Currency 
loans  to  private  enterprise 

"""undifFore'gnAssistance  (and  related)  Acts  ^Country  P'«8;»^ '"™^- 
Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.  Currency 

loans  to  (oteign  governments 

Under  E«port-lmport  Bank  Act     

Soviet  Union,  lend  lease  pipeline — 

Uraauay,  under  Ejport-lmport  Bank  Acf.......--------Y---------v---- 

ywinanl:  under  •oeignasMstance(andrelated)acts;  Country  program  loans.     '■^•||^ 

Venezuela,  under  Eipor'- import  Bank  Act. 


458.100         458.100 

252.468  252.468 

209.558  7.209.558 

299.208      2.299.208  


440.481  440.481   

155.000  155.000 


6.217.486 

1.971.417 


248. 

2.752.700 

65.886.244 

40.500 

1.588.773 


2. 752. 700 

65.886.244 

40.500 

■"■"164.  iOO' 


248.. 


1.586,773 


1,812.500 

65, 886. 244 

24. 800 

615.639 

150.000 


1,971,417 


1,812,500 
65.886,244 

"  6i5,"639' 
150,000 


6.217, -56 


24, 800 


32.369  . 

79,317  . 
12,405  . 

17.619 

97,458 

992. 072 

327,791 

248 
940. 200 


209,33Li 
32, 369 

79.317 

!2.Ji'i 


17.619 


327.791 


97.468 
992. 072 


248 

940,200 


14.100  ... 
971.134 
14.100 


971.134 

14.100 


14. 100 


.  Does  not  include  amounts  charged  olt  as  uncoHeclable  as  »' '!:' ln*«.°e'rll  msfaC  agrno?! 
include  amounts  rescheduled  or  deterred  according  to  J8'*«™"»   '"  «Z  '  It 

-.-n=^ruruvri^,"::nr^rd•o."rrard*.°;vr?^:'g:'ve or  any 

agency  of  a  foreign  government  such  as  3  central  bank. 
Note    Collections  under  the  above  programs  are  generally  the  responsibility  ol  the  following 

''"^'^"''i:Zr^:^;;T^!^'  "'"•''."":    Agency  'or  Int^natK^I  Oeve.opm.nt 

Financing  ot  military  sales Department  o(  Defense 

Under  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

*"ong"tVrrS'dollar  sales Department  ol  Agriculture. 

M-  DOMINICK  Mr  Pre.sident.  the  .American  dollars  It  would  almc^.st 
table  refer;  to  World  War  II  debts  They  worthwhile  to  make  up  a  Mttj  -.uth 
are  quite  interesting. 

.As  of  June  30.  1967.  the  ^reat  countiT 
of  Chile.  f>Tr  whom  we  are  tryinR  to  do 
something  by  the  .Alliance  tor  Pr-.«re.-.-, 
and  other  areas  m  the  foremn  aid  bill  be- 
fore us.  had  a  really  tremendous  debt  to 
us.  Mr    Pre.'iident,  Chile  owed  us  $5 — 5 


Currency  loans  to  loreien  governments 
Currency  loans  to  private  enterprise. ... 
Under  E.port-lmpott  Bank  Act. tiport-lmpoit  Bank 


Agency  for  International  Development. 
Do. 


be 

bO 
cents  apiece  from  each  Senator  pn  sent 
.n  the  Chamber,  uive  it  to  the  Chilian 
.Ambassador,  and  say.  "Pay  us"  It  is 
reallv  not  -oinu  to  be  a  strain  on  the 
Government  of  Chile  to  come  up  with  a 
5-dollar  bill  .-ind  .say.  "No'.v  we  are  up  to 
date  on  our  debt." 


Sales  ol  domestic  surplus program  was  turned  over  by  the  General 

Service  Administration  to  the  General 
Accouning  office  ami  the  Depsrtment  ot 
State  tor  collection 

Merchant  ship  sales ^'^''^'^'ni^r.lntZ'',''''' 

lend  lease  pipeline Treasury  Department 

source    Treasury  Department  compilation  of  data  submitted  t^y  the  responsinle  ..-^..ncies 

The  Dominican  Republic,  for  e.xampit 
owes  us  $50,000.  It  is  overdue.  For  the  lile 
of  me,  I  cannot  see  why  we  cannot  ask 
the  Dominican  Republic  for  S50.000 
Granted  they  are  not  m  very  cood  con- 
dition Granted  that  they  have  economn 
problems  Surely  they  have,  and  so  have 
we.  We  have  been  tr>-ine  to  make  inonev 
available  to  them  in  terms  of  soft  loai.>. 
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agricultural  development,  grants,  and 
otherwise  for  years.  Certainly  the  Do- 
minican Republic  can  scratch  up  $50,000 
111  order  to  pay  its  overdue  debt  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  v.o  on.  but  there 
IS  no  ix)int  m  goiuK  into  all  of  the  items. 
I  have  placed  them  in  the  Record  today, 
and  did  when  this  same  amendment 
pas.'^d  in  March  becau.se  I  thought  it 
worthwhile  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Senators  once  ai^ain. 

Over  S5  million  is  owed  to  us  by 
.Argentina. 

Bolivia  owes  u.>  over  S87 1.000. 
Chile  owes  us  $5. 

China  owes  us  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  surplus  sales  and  other  things. 
Colombia  owes  us  in  excess  ot  $291,000. 
Mr.   MORSE.   Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE,  Does  the  Senator  have 
anv  figures  on  Peru? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Peru  was  not  in  ar- 
rears on  any  debts  to  us  as  of  June  30, 
1967. 

If  .some  of  these  countries  are  unable 
at  the  present  moment  to  pay  the  full 
amount  in  which  they  are  in  arrears. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  only  sound  fiscal 
sense  to  do  what  any  businessman  would 
dc  and  say.  -All  right,  here  is  the  amount 
of  debt.  Let  us  refinance  it  and  have  you 
pay  off  the  debt  in  smaller  installments 
tiet  on  a  sensible  business  basis,  so  that 
you  will  not  be  rimning  in  arrears;  so 
"that  vou  can  start  making  payments  and 
get  yourself  in  a  fiscal  position  that  will 
enable  you  to  pay.  ' 

That  would  be  done  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  would  be  actively 
making  demands  for  payment  and  seek- 
mg  agreements  for  refinancing.  I  would 
like  to  see  us  act  as  a  businessman  for 
a   change,   instead   of   acting   as   if  we 
were  Santa  Claus  for  the  whole  world. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr   LAUSCHE.  I  have  been  laboring 
with  this  problem  and  have  come  to  an 
Impasse  as  to  what  the  situation  is.  The 
Senator  mentioned  Peru,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  some  other  nations;  but 
I  think  Prance  owes  us  S7  billion  in  prin- 
cipal and  interest. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  France  is  in  arrears 
on  debts  to  us  from  World  War  I,  not 
from  World  War  II. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  provided  for  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  Britain  owes  us 

S9  billion.  ^„  _  ... 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Britain  owes  $9.7  bil- 
lion from  World  War  I;  $7.3  billion  is 
due  and  unpaid. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  Italy  owes  about 

S2  billion. 


How  would  we  handle  them?  That  is 
what  has  bothered  me.  Fiance  has  said, 
"Yes.  we  owe  you  S7  billion,  but  if  we  are 
to  pay  you  S7  billion  from  World  War  I. 
we  will  demand  reparations  from  Ger- 
many for  the  damage  which  Gennany 
caustd  us  in  World  War  I  '  How  do  we 
proceed  to  solve  the  problem  witluiut  i,'et- 
ting  into  what  I  would  say  would  be  in- 
extricable complications':' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  For  the  purpose  ot 
the  Record,  France  is  not  overdue  .m  any 
debts  to  us  from  World  War  II.  France 
owes  us  a  little  over  S6.8  billion  from 
World  War  I,  and  a  little  over  S5  billion 
is  due  and  unpaid.  And,  as  I  .said,  Britain 
is  overdue  on  a  little  over  SI  billion  of 
their  $9.7  billion  debt 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  My  fi-ures  are  sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  One  way  this  could 
be  handled  would  be  to  make  demand 
and  see  if  we  could  reach  some  agree- 
ment. If  we  could  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  refinancing,  we  could  say.  ".All 
right,  leave  it  so.  We  hope,  sooner  or 
later,  you  will  find  some  magnanimity  in 
your  soul  to  start  paying  us.  but  if  you 
owe,  you  are  not  going  to  get  any  of  our 
gold.  That  is  your  penalty." 

If  they  take  our  dollars  and  turn  them 
back,  they  will  get  some  credit  on  theii- 
debt.  They  will  not  uet  any  -old.  but 
they  will  receive  credit  on  their  debt. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oreuon. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tho 
Senator's  20  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  an  ad- 
ditional 10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  reason 
I  mentioned  Peni  was  that  she  agreed 
that  she  is  about  to  expropriate,  or  has 
expropriated,  An.orican  oil  properties. 
which  of  course  would  create  a  debt,  or 
perhaps  has,  representing  the  money 
with  which  she  is  going  to  pay  just  com- 
pensation therefor.  I  wanted  to  take  note 
of  that  fact. 

Does  the  Senator  have  figures  on  how 
much  Nationalist  China  owes  us? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  I  do.  and  this  is 
one  debt  that  creates  a  problem.  Since 
World  War  II.  Nationalist  China  owes  us 
a  total  of  approximately  S55  million. 
which  is  due  and  unpaid. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  problem  to  me. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  should  think,  con- 
sidering the  growth  they  are  experienc- 
ing, they  would  be  able  to  pay.  I  might 
say'  that  Nationalist  China  has  paid  up 
all  its  dues,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  the 
entire  Chinese  mainland,  to  the  United 
Nations,  so  it  has  been  very  good  in  that 
respect.  But  she  still  does  owe  us  this 
amount,  and  is  overdue. 

I  should  think  she  might  very  well  do 
it.  The  Chinese  are  good  business  iieople. 


Mr  MORSE.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
Senator's  ob.servation.  I  would  .simply 
i>oint  out  that  we  ought  to  treat  her  ex- 
•U'tlv  as  we  treat  all  others,  becau.se  we 
have  sent  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
to  China,  a-s  the  Senator  knows,  by  way 
of  foreign  aid  grant  money,  for  which  she 
is  not  accountable 

Mr,  DOMINICK.  I  ihank  the  Senat<jr 
from  Oregon. 

By  wav  of  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Oluo,  I  would  like  to  reur  to  a  memo- 
randum prepared  for  me  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  March  U,  1968.  I  placed  it  in 
the  Record  during  the  debate,  March  28 
It  si^ecifically  ix)ints  out  that  Congre,ss 
has  never  agreed,  nor  lias  our  Govern- 
ment ever  agreed,  to  forget  the  World 
War  I  debts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
-aid  ju,=  t  the  contrary 

Congress  authorised  a  1-year  morato- 
rium, and  that  wa,s  all.  That  congres- 
.sional  resolution,  which  I  also  placed  in 
the  RKr<:)Rn.  provided  in  .section  5  as 
follows : 

It  i.s  lif-rcby  expresKly  declared  lo  be 
.le.iinsl  Uip  po'iiry  nf  Congrtss  that  uny  of 
rhe  indebtedness  of  foreign  countries  to  the 
United  States  .should  be  in  any  manner  can- 
celled or  reduced;  and  nothing  in  this  joint 
re.solulion  shall  be  con.^trued  as  indicating  a 
contrary  policy,  or  a.^^  implying  that  :avor- 
able  consider.ition  will  be  guen  .it  any  lime 
to  .1  change  m   the  policy   hereby  declared- 


That  was  approved  December  23.  1931, 
and  IS  .still  in  effect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  Treasury  Department 
has  constantly  carried  on  its  books  the 
principal  owed,  and  each  year  has  added 
the  accumulation  of  impaid  interest. 
Neither  the  Treasury  Department  nor 
Congress  has  in  any  way  indicated  that 
we  have  forgiven  France,  Britain.  lUly. 
and  I  think  about  8  or  10  other  nations, 
which  were  aUied  with  us  in  World  War 
I.  their  obligation  to  pay  those  debts.  I 
concur  with  that. 

The  Senator  has  stated  that  the  only 
way  pressure  would  be  brought  concern- 
ing" the  debts  from  World  War  I  would 
be  to  say  to  those  nations,  when  they 
submit  paper  dollars  lo  us  and  request 
gold  for  those  paper  dollars.  "We  will 
reduce  your  debt  rather  than  give  you 
the  gold":  but  otherwi.se  the  matter 
would  remain  in  status  quo.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  list  of  the  debtor 
countries,  the  amounts  of  money  that 
are  due  the  United  States,  and  the  pay- 
ments which  are  overdue  from  World 
War  I  indebtedness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


PART  1  -INDEBTEDNESS  OF  fORFlQf.  GOVtRNMfMS 
INDEBTEOr^ESS  OE  FOREIGN  GDVERN.ENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STM_E_S  .R,_S,NC,  FP0_M_W0R1D_W.R  1  ^S  0  E^IUNESO^:  9S^ 


■  r-nenia 

-uslna  I 

uba.  .- 

Czechoslovakia 


Original 
indebtedness 


$11,959,917.49 
26.843,148.66 

419.837.630.37 
10.000.000  00 

185.071.023-07 


Interest  througti 
June  30.  1967 


Total 


Cumulative  [.lavment? 
Pnncinai  nie'esi 


Tntal  O'jt'.tanclinf 


Unmatured 
principal 


Principal  ant) 
interest  due 
and  unpairl 


$28  587.070.35 

44. 058. 93 

318.884.720.47 

2.286.751.58 

in.  060.093. 17 


$40. 546.987  84 
26  887.207  59 

738.772.350  84 
12.286.751  58 

296.131.116.24 


$17,49 

862. 668  00 

:9.  157.630  37 

i  a  UOO  000.  00 

19.829,914.17 


$33,033,642  87 

7  286.751.  t,8 

304.  178  09 


$40,546,970  35 
26,024,539.59 

686,531.077.60 


S882.626.31 

197.580.000.00 


$40,546,970  3  5 
.■5  141. 9U  28 
i38.951.u77  60 


275.957,023  98  «6,355  000.00  189,642.023.98 


Sii-  fiKitnotes  at  iiiil  nf  tnl>l'' 
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INDEBTEDNESS  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATE  S  ARISING  FROM  WORLD  WAR  .  AS  OF  JUNE  30,    1967-Con.inul 

Original  lnl«f«t  throufd  Cumulltive  ptymMO loiii  outstind.ni  n.nc.p*!  miefesi  du. 

,ad.6.«)n«,  lun,30.  196T  T««  " ^^,^,  |MMtt  ^ and  unp.,d 

,.,„,..  ti   718  11?  07  13701736011  J9. 007. 000  00  $28. 080. 360  el 

1=  .:3isn    .Si    .1111  iS^l    Mil    .i|f  S  ..iiii  ;:SSJ5ii; 

^r-..-.;.:,.        ..»!:|i1i     "iiii   'T  lis  "411    "iS!?   "nj'-^iSli!  'nss,.ois  '■K:s;!;s 
ir,  ■:::•■::-:  ;"|:|«        ;Hn       'aS'V-in     ,5,^.S     ,,.iirA5      n««M.     3 »,=.-»     «..,..» .. 

S-  Jl     41     ^zil  .111  ;:||1  iii^iH  ^""«  iiii 

•'"»y"  :-6'nr,';«-;'r,d.  a........ .0,  «.uc..ona.  ..ch.ng,  prog-ao,,  -,m  F.niand  pu,-   •  [-i;;3:-:.-:/:'-',ro^»oi«*onVu:;  if .9rasr,ci:nX^ 

^-':lc7.d;, 's:,  :-.l:r:Vu«d,d  ..  ...  ag,..n,.nt  0.  M.,  «,  1964   Th.  ag,e...n,  «„  ,a,„^  •  P-ncpall,  pi«..ds  „o.  l„u,da„on  o-  Russ.an  a„e.,  -n  ,..  Un.led  SU.es. 

b»  CiJ"?ress  Nov   "    .966 

Mr.  DOMINICK  Mr  President,  this  t-.  ^U.  us  t.  a  .scal^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^i!:^:^:^:^^:^'^^^::^; 
list  includes  ihe  couiun-  of  Armenia,  see  'f^.  ^^.^^^fj^  "^.'^f  jV-'Xerebv  w^  could  .sell  their  dollars  to  a  country 
which  IS  no  longer  m  existence  In  addi-  ™o'f/,^f,^^^  '^  ^^^  ';,^,'e  olpaMnents  wh'.ch  is  not  in  arrears  on  its  debts  to 
tlon.  It  includes  Austria,  Belgium.  Cuba,  would  improve  our  ^*'^'^^^^''\^;^,\  ^^^^^  ^he  United  States,  and  that  country- 
Czechoslovakia.  Estonia.  Finland.  France  l^^^<i^.;'^'^^'\\  ,he  load  off  of  the  could  in  turn  buy  ^old.  So  the  amend- 
Greai  Britain.  Greece.  Hungary.  Italy,  hopefully,  .some  ^'  '^e  load  on  tne  necessarily  protect  the 
Latvia-which  has  been  taken  over  by  ^'[P^^^^  .^^^^^^^J^^^'^'^Jer  of  mv  time  US  .old  ^tock  any  more  than  it  would 
the  U  S.S  R  -Liberia,  Lithuania.  Nicara-  i-'/^^^r^.J^^^'^^J  f"  Ih^ veas  and  enforce  the  collection  of  old  war  debts. 
-ua.  Poland.  Rumania.  Russia— which  :s         Mr    President,  l  ask  lor  me  .  ea  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  process  the 

now  the  USSR  -and  Yugoslavia  nays.                                           ordered.  value  of  the  dollar  would  not  depreciate 

As  Senators  can   see,   many   of   these  The  >f^  '^|i°  '^'J^-     ,       president.    I  m  the  foreign  exchange  markets,  Fur- 

countnes  are  now  under  Communist  uov-  ^.,if .' ^^J'^^Jf  jq  j^j'^u^^^  thermore.    the    amendment    deals    with 

ernments  This  provides  an  added  inceri-  > ^^'^^/f  ^^'^'^'ctoJ  f^  ^^  ^  misdirected  ef-  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  If  its  objective 

tive  for  us  to  try  to  press  them  a  little  rhis  ■^^^^^f^^f^'^^^ts  and  at  the  same  is  to  collect  war  debts,  it  should  logically 

bit.  and  to  .say,  -You  cannot  retam  all  °^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^  apply  to  the  U.S.  purchases  of  ^old  as 

the  money  we  have  expended  on  you_  ^t  -^"^T  ''"^^^^V.dment    is    not    .ermane    to  well  as  to  sales  of  gold.  In  recent  weeks, 

our  gold  besides,  and  not  pay  your  deb  s  ,  J^  ^^'^'"""^^,5^"^"  j  'l^f  ^  had  been  the  United  SUtes  has  bought  more  gold. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  the  point  o  J^^^^'^"  ^^  ^parSe    legislation,    it  particularly   from   France,   than   it   has 

view  of  simple  equity.  It  is  only  fair  that  '^^^?J3   ^^^^^^^   referred   to    the  .sold.                                                     ^        ^ 

they  shoula  try  to  become  up  to  date  m  ^o^'^   not   ^^^^   ^^^^^/^R^i^^^ons.   The  The  main  objection  to  the  amendment 

their  debt  payments  before  they  are  eh-  f^°j^"^^\^^^7^hTam^n7nient  i^  is    that    it    would    seriously    upset    the 

^ible  to  exchange  dollars  for  .old  Sct°on  of  X  Committee  on  Bank-  world's    monetary    system.    Perhaps    we 

Speaking  to  this  .same  poim-and  I  am  ^^''"eu-rency    and  that  committee  ought  to  revise  the  international  mone- 

trying  to  do  Uus  as  logically  ^^nd  ^^re-  ^^J^^Tnot^  be  bvpassed  on  the  floor  of  tary  ;>olicy  But  we  ought  to  do  that  after 

fully    as    I    can— one    of    the    countries  ^^;"''    '"'  "^          "  "^  more  consideration  than  we  can  now  cive 

which  IS  totally  current  in  her  payments  tne    e                                             j          ^.  t„  this  .seemingly  complex  matter  on  the 

to  us  :s  Finland,  a  small  country    iving  ,  J^^;^,,™f,^ru   w^^^^  tloor  of  the  Senate. 

under  the  shadow  of  the  soviet  Umon^  ^^erV  anv  nluon  which  i.s  in  arrears  m  The  Senator  from  Colorado  mentioned 

which,    havin.    been    at    war    with    the  "^^^''^l^^^^l^^^  the  names  of  some  of  the  countries  that 

USSR   :n  early  World  War  I  ,  and  hav-  Us  deb^^  bTv"oW  from  the  United  SUtes  are  90  days  or  more  in  arrears,  I  have  a 

ing  received,  frankly,  very  little  aid  froni  ^;^^f^^J;">  ^°^^  ™^  |^^,,,  ,hall  re-  list  that,  unfortunately,  is  not  as  up  to 

the  United  States  as  compared  to  many  v.uh  do'^JJ^-  ^^^  .  oM    but  shall  instead  date  as  his  list   My  list  is  really  based  on 

other  countries,  yet  has  a  sense  "f  ^o'-a  ."^^^.^   t^' dollai-^   against   the   nation  s  information   that   was  presented  to   the 

obligation  and  integrity  equa    to  that  of  'J^^°'\^']f.^^7^';  ,  Foreign    Relations   Committee   on   June 

any  other  country  m  the  world    Finland  '^^^^^f^  '" '^,.,  ^^^^   if  j^  ^  desires.  15,  1968.  but  was  made  up  from  fiRures 

has  paid  on  a  prompt  basis  every  nickel  ,J,^^  United  States  JfWJ  '\^^^^j^%3,,.^  ^^  „f  December  31.  1966,  So.  it  may  be 

,t  owes  us    Finland  still  owes  us  a  large  ;'«'^,^;^''   "^„;^!^  ,  Ct  Ted  congre'Sio.ial  that  some  of  them  are  out  of  date,  but 

amount  of  money,  and  is  still  continumg  it  money    We  do  iiot  med  ^"^J^^^-^'O'  ^  3.    countries    that    owe    us 

to  make   her  payments    It   is  really-   an  ^^^^^«:">/,^  J°  ^^f  ,  Tfl  \^^^^^^^^  a  rearages  of  90  days  or  more.  T^^•elve  of 

extraordinary  job    The  Finns  have  been  f  "■   \^^^"  f/j^^^Vij;'-*"  ^''"'^  Those     ?oun tries     are     Latm     American 

able  to  put  their  little  country  together  ^^if'' f °  f;^^^"^"^,X  a   far-ieach.ng  mmtries  that  trade  with  us  regularly. 

^:^^.r::z.^J'^s:7^^'  --^^7~Hs'rr^'tf^  fsSip^n^s^r^r^ss 
t-zz:r^.i:^^^.^^^^  ^^BEzi^^x  :=of^m£re^rt^?sr--^; 

''TZIZ  can   do   It,   certainly    .e     -^^  V^^^V^^-^S^^^'^nd     co::^;^s  ^0  lUl^lr^^^  o^ ^S  ^^ne^ 
Soviet  Union  can  do  it,  Czechoslov^akia     erate  consideraUon  by  Jh.  Ba^^kin     and     f^^^  ^^JJ-  ^  ^^^  ^^,  ,^  arrears 

^•^M'%^:eSntTwtrh'to^ep:att:["^I  ZZ':?JZuTZ..Tor.L''S.nT:e  FrTnce     has     been     mentioned.     Great 

Mr   Pre-sident,  I  Aish  to  repeat  tnai  1                                  united  States  do<'s  that,  Britain  been  mentioned, 

do    not    think    this    amendment    .ould  f^\^^^^^^^^f\^^;^,':^,  ^s  to  suppos..'  it  The  sums  of  money  are  contamed  in  a 

create    any    massive    Problem      for    the  ^et  no  "^^  Je  ^«                      collection  of  study  I  have  seen,  I  do  not  have  it  before 

Treasury  Department    It  svould  help  to  wouiu  le.  un.  i..       .  However    as  I   reca  1.  France  owes 

save  our  dwindling  gold  re-s.-rveswhid.  -^'^  ;-^,f;^^^,,,,„,  ,,,  ,,f,.^  ,,  .^U  S^proxlmatdy  "$5    billion,     and    Great 

milhon  "r;"ti?Tit"4   mon^,  "  nd^  U  .oM  wS^M  no;°tunr>v:r  their  dollars  Britain  owes  approximately  $7  billion  in 

would  cause  the ^easury  to  begin  say-  to  us  to  be  applied  to  their  debt^   They  arrearages. 
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Mr  LAUSCHE,  The  $7  bUlion  for 
Britain  and  $5  billion  for  Prance  are 
the  amounts  that  those  countries  are 
in  arrears.  The  amount  they  owe  Is  In 
excess  of  those  amounts. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  No.  That  is  principal 
and  interest  due.  This  would  attach  to 
the  World  War  I  debt  just  the  same  as  to 
the  World  War  II  debts. 

We  would  all  like  to  see  the  World 
War  I  debts  collected.  As  has  been 
brought  out  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
this  is  an  old  problem  that  hinges  more 
or  less  upon  the  cessation  of  reparations 
from  Germany  following  World  War  I. 
The  matter  is  still  under  discussion.  I 
do  not  know  how  active  that  discussion 
Is  Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
diplomatic  consideration  between  the 
United  States  and  each  one  of  the  coun- 
tries involved. 

Mr  President,  if  in  these  days  of  mone- 
tary difficulties  In  the  world  there  Is 
anything  that  is  needed,  it  is  the  main- 
taining of  the  strength  of  the  American 
dollar  which  is  closely  allied  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  English  pound. 

We  do  make  gold  available  to  Eng- 
land At  least,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
make  t;old  available  to  England  when 
she  needs  it  to  bolster  the  pound.  The 
effect  of  the  pending  amendment  would 
be  to  take  away  the  ability  to  do  that. 

As  I  pointed  out,  it  is  not  always  a 
matter  of  our  paying  out  gold.  I  suppose 
that  every  Senator  has  read  In  the  news- 
papers within  recent  weeks  of  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  gold  that  we  have 
bought  The  country  from  which  we  have 
bought  the  largest  amount  was  France, 
I  believe. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  misun- 
derstanding about  France  draining  us  of 
our  r.old.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not 
have  the  figures  before  me,  but  I  doubt 
that  Prance  has  taken  any  gold  from  us 
in  nearly  2  years. 

I  do  not  believe  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  do  what  its  author  sincerely 
believes  it  would  do.  I  do  not  believe  that 
It  would  collect  that  money,  as  much  as 
we  would  all  like  to  see  it  collected. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
reiected. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORD  the  list  of  the  countries  that  are 
m  arrears  on  their  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  a  list  of  those 
rountries  in  arrears  in  their  debts  to  the 
United  States  from  World  War  I. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Sudan 
Tunisia 
Turkey 
United  Arab 

Republic 
Uruguay 


The  following  countries  were  90  days  or 
more  la  .irrears  in  iheir  payments  of  pnnci- 
P..1  or  interest  due  the  United  States  as  of 
December  31.  1966  ( the  list  is  out  of  date,  but 
IS  the  lat<>st  available  from  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  was  furnished  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  CommUtee  June  15.  19ba. 
Many  of  these  arrearages  have  undoubtedly 
been  paid  since  1966 1  : 
.\rgentina  Greece 

Bolivia  Guatemala 

Chile  Haiti 

China  Hungary 

Cclombia  India 

Costa  Rica  Indonesia 

Cuba  Iran 

r7echoslovakla  Korea 

Dominican  Republic     Liberia 
Ecuador  Mexico 


Niger 
Pakistan 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Somali  Republic 

Soviet  Union 

world  War  I  debts  were  owed  to  the  United 

States  a*  of  December  31.  1966  by  the  follov*- 

ing  countries: 

Armenia  Hungary 

Austria  Llben.a 

Belgium  Nicaragua 

Cuba  I^-'ily 

Czechoslovakia  Latvia 

Estonia  Lithuania 

Finland  Pol.^nd 

France  Rumania 

Great  Britain  Russia 

Greece  Yugoslavia 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  affection  for  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  know  that  he  is  desperately 
Trying  to  protect  the  bill.  I  know  that 
all  people,  including  myself,  are  mier- 
estedin  the  plight  of  the  Central  and 
South  American  nations.  However.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  worthwhile  to  detail 
here  what  these  nations  owe  us.  These 
are   all  World  War  11   and   subsequent 

'^^Argentina,  as  I  said,  owed  us  June  30. 
1967  $5  492.600.  I  will  round  the  figures 
out  'l  am  sure  that  Argentina  can  pay 
us  $5.5  million.  They  can  do  it  practical- 

^^  Bolivia  ^owes   us  about   $871,000-less 
than  a  million  dollars. 
Chile  owes  us  $5. 
Colombia  owes  us  about  S294.000. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr    SPARKMAN.   Does   the   Senator 
mean  those  countries  owe  us  that  money 
or  are  in  arrears  by  that  amount? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  meant  to  say  in  ar- 
rears by  these  amounts. 

Costa  Rica  is  overdue  by  approximate- 
ly a  half  million  dollars, 

Cuba  is  in  arrears  S30  million,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  chance  of  our  get- 
ting anv  of  this  money  out  of  Cuba  as 
long  as'it  is  under  Castro,  but  I  see  no 
harm  in  making  demand.  After  all,  Cuba 
has  nationalized  all  of  our  property  there. 
It  has  not  paid  us  a  nickel.  To  the  ex- 
tent it  gets  dollars  through  its  funding 
out  of  the  Communist  countries  in  east- 
ern Europe,   under   present  law   it  can 
turn  in  the  dollars  and  get  liold.  That 
does  not  make  sense.  As  long  as  Cuba 
is  overdue  by  $30  million,  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  our  gold. 

The   Dominican   Republic   is   overdue 
$50,661.  It  certairay   can  pay   thaL 

El  Salvador  owes  us  SI 22.  It  will  not 
hurt  them  very  much  to  come  up  with 

S122. 

Guatemala  is  behind  $68,000, 

Haiti  is  approximately  S165.000  over- 
due in  its  payments.  . 

Paraguay,  in  round  figures,  is  SI  mil- 
lion overdue. 

Uraguay  is  $40,500  overdue,  and  Vene- 
zuela is  $164,000  overdue. 

If  we  ask  for  these  amounts  and  re- 
quest that  the  countries  make  payment 
and  bring  them  up  to  date  before  they 
are  entitled  to  get  our  gold,  it  certainly 
will  not  cripple  them  economically. 
I  yield  myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 


I  shall  not  belabor  this  matter.  We 
had  a  vote  on  it  once  before.  The  amend- 
ment was  approved.  I  hope  Senators  will 
vote  the  same  way  they  did  then. 

Before  voting.  I  would  like  0  read 
into  the  Record  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
planation from  the  conference  commit- 
fee-s  print  on  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture control  Act  of  1968.  The  explana- 
tion  reads: 


rOREIGN      NATIONS      INDEBTED      TO     THE      fNTTED 
STATES      ,SEC       19     OF     THE     SENATE     BILL> 

The  senate  amendment  contained  a  sec- 
tion which  would  have  required  the  becre- 
tirv  of  the  Treasury  to  demand  payment^ 
from°  11  countries  that  are  more  than  90 
!i?vT  in  arrears  of  principal  or  interest  on 
^  ks^ow^d^t'o^thJ  L^nlt^d  ^^^^t^sMncludrng 
debts  which  arose  from  either  World  ^^ar 
I  or  World  War  II  The  amendment  should 
also  have  prohibited  redemption  in  gold  of 
dtn^ais  presented  to  the  Treasury  by  a  coun- 

'that  'in  arrears  by  requiring  that  the 
donars   be   credited    against   the   debts   owed 

"T'le  conS.  deleted  this  provision  -^ub- 
,Jt  to  .^  understanding  that  ^^e  Sec^^^-^ 
of  State  and  the  Secret-iry  of  ihe  Treasur> 
^..uld  make  a  study  of  appropriate  and  prac- 
ncal  terms  and  conditions  for  payment  of 
he  amounts  of  indebtedness  0^°'"'^".?^  Z 
ries  to  the  Uniu>d  Stales  which  are  p^t  due 
;,nd  unpaid  and  report  the  results  of  this 
study  to  the  Congress. 

I  beUeve  this  is  a  point  that  we  need 
to  emphasize.  We  are  not  getting  any 
action  from  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
making  anv  demands  or  requests,  it 
Ss  to  me  the  U.S.  Government  con- 
fers itself  a  grab  bag.  These  countries 
think  they  can  come  in  and  P"^  0^^ 
plums,  all  at  the  taxpayers  expense^ 
while  we  heap  additional  taxes  on  the 
taxpayers  of  our  country  to  try  to  keep 
ourselves  in  balance.  -rrpas- 

This  amendment  would  get  the  lieas 
urv  to  take  some  action,  and  H  ^vould  at 
the  same  time  conserve  our  gold,  without 
crippling  any  of  the  countries  nnolved. 
I  hope  the  amendment  is  adopted 
Mr     SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  aniend- 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado^  On 
this   question   the  yeas  and   nf-s   have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

'°The  assistant  legislative  clerk   called 

Mr°  BYRD  of   West  Virginia.   I   an- 
nounce  that   the   Senator   from   Alaska 
I  Mr  Bartlett]  .  the  Senator  from  Mary  - 
land  IMr   Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  i  Mr,  FrLBRiGHil.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  !Mr,  Greening  1    the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  . 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr  Long!. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota    1  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy 1.   the   Senator   f^'om   Minnesota 
IMr  MoNDALEl.  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island    IMr.    PellI.    the    Senator   from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  TydingsL  are  nee- 
pssarilv  absent.  ,     __ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  IMr.  GoreI.  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business.  .,  ^1,0 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
IMr  GRUENiNGl  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster!.  If 
present  and  votme.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  •'yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay. 
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I  further  annnuncp  that,  if  prp.s«>nt 
and  votine.  the  senator  from  Alaska  i  Mr 
BartlkttI.  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Lsland    Mr  Pi:i.l  '  would  each  vote  ■'nay  " 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  th-' 
Se-nator  from  Penn-svlvanla  Mr  Siott' 
IS  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 

The  Senator  from  Kansa,s     Mr   Carl- 
son'    the  Senator   irorn   K.-ntuckv     Mr 
Mmrton:    t!ie  Seiiatjrs  from  IlUnnis    Mr 
DiRKSEN   and   Mr    Percy  i.    the   Senator 
from  Michigan     Mr    flRiFfiN'    the  Sen - 
aU)r  from  Wvomms     Mr    Hansen  I.  the 
Senator      from      South      Dakota        Mr 
MrsnT!     the    Senator    from    Calilomia 
•Mr     Murphy',    the   Senator    from   Ne- 
braska    Mr    Hruska)    and  the  Senator 
from  Texas    Mr  Ti>wer1  arc  necessarily 


absent 

If  present  and 
Nebraska       Mr 
■yea  ' 

The    Senator 


voting  the  Senator  from 
HaiTSKAl     would     vote 


from  Kentucky  fMr 
CooHERl  is  absent  because  of  illness. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
Mr  DiRKSENl  IS  paired  with  the  Sen- 
au)r  from  KentncKV  !  Mr  Cooper  1  If 
prf'.sent  and  votinn  the  Senator,  from  Illi- 
:ii)is  would  vote  vea  '  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  would  vote    nay  " 

On  'his  vote,  •he  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr  MURPHV  .-^  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinol^  Mr  Percy'  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  yea.  '  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  nay  " 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr  T'>uERi  Ls  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Scott!  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  ttie  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  'vea  '  and  'he  Senator  from 
Pennsyhania  would  VDte    nay 

The  result   was  announced— yeas  42. 
nays  33.  as  follows: 

I  No    256  Leg  I 
YEAS-  42 

Eustlaiid 
Ellender 
Ervir. 
Fannin 
Fons. 
HaxtKe 
Hataeld 
Hi'-kenlooper 
Va.        Hill 

HoUlntis 
Jordan.  N  C 
Jordan,  Idahu 
Kiichel 
Long,  La 

NAYS-  33 


Allott 

BaKer 

Bavti 

B»-anett 

Bible 

BO^'kCS 

Burdlck 
Bird,  Va 
B>rd. W 
Cannon 
Church 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dc/nauiick 


> 


Mannuson 
McClellan 

Miller 

Morse 

Pearson 

Pro\itv 

Rlblcoff 

Russell 

Smith 

SvmlnKtoQ 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams  Bel 

Yoiitis.  N   Dak 


Aiken 

Anderson 

BrooKf 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

Ha:ris 

Hart 

Havden 

Holland 

Inouye 


Baitlett 

Brewslt  r 

Carlson 

Coopei 

Dlrksen 

Fiilbnsht 

Gore 

Griffin 


Jackson 

Javus 

Lauschr 

Mansfield 

McOee 

McGovern 

Mclntjre 

M'rtcalf 

Monronev 

Mot  toy  a 

Moss 


Mu&kie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

WiUlams.  N  J 

Yarbori'tigh 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTING— 24 
Orueoing  Mundt 


Hansen 

Hruska 

Kennedy 

Look.  Mo 

McCarthy 

Mondale 

Mo't'in 


Murphy 

Pell 

Percy 

Scott 

Smaihers 

Tower 

Tvum-'s 


So    Mr     Dominic K's    amendment    was 

agreed  to 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr  LONO  of  Ixiuisiana  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  "n  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  Pnsident,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  .imendment  and  a.sk  that  it 
be  st-at.«'d 

Die  PRt:SIDING  OFFICER  Tlie 
aniendinent  will  be  stated. 

The  .wssLstant  legislative  clt-rk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  tlie  amendment 

Mr  FANNIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unaiiimou.-,  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispen.'ied  with. 
Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  have  the  amendment  read. 
I  have  )ust  .seen  it  lor  the  first  time. 
Looking  at  the  amendment  offhand.  I 
should  invoke  a  jxiint  of  order  against  it 
Mr.  F.^NNIN  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  amendment  be  .stated 

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 

On  !>.v«e  li.  between  lines  6  and  7.  In.'sert 
,1  new  station  ius  follows 

•Sec  :104  Until  such  time  as  the  Commis- 
sioner ol  Educ;aion  has  committed  fur  pay- 
ment the  anio;int  .ipproprlated  to  the  Offlce 
of  Education.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, uid  Welfare,  pursuant  to  the  rara^^raph 
entitled  School  Assistance  in  Federally  Af- 
fected .Areas'  in  the  .Second  Supplemenial 
.JVpproprlatlon  Act.  1968.  no  funds  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  to  .-arry  out  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  part  I  i other  than  the  provisions 
of  title  I  iuid  title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  such 
parti  of  the  Forelcn  .Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
.vs  uncnded.  except  funds  appropriated  for 
such  p'.!rpoj.es  on  or  after  June  30.   1968." 

Mr   SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  rti:ht  to  make  a  point  of  order. 
Mr.  F.ANNIN.  Mr    President,  the  Sen- 
ate will  lecall  that  after  a  lone  hard  bat- 
tle we  were  able  to  add  $96,665  000  to  the 
second   supplemental   appropriation   for 
fiscal  year  1968  We  thought  we  had  ade- 
quately fimded  this  popular  and  needed 
program,    however,    the    Bureau   of    tlie 
Buduet  and    the  administration   appar- 
ently feel  that  it  Is  not  the  Congress  who 
is  yolng  to  detemiine  whether  or  not  a 
program  will  be  funded,  but  the  execu- 
tive  bnincii    The   ^pcond   supplemental 
specifically  provided  that  the  fimds  were 
"to  remain  available  until  July  31.  1968." 
Thus,  Mr   President,  at  midnight  tonight 
the  will  of  the  Consress  will  be  thwarted 
Mr    President,  the  administration  iias 
failed  to  carry  out  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  fimd  the  Impacted  aid  pro- 
gram. Thus,  if  we  are  to  permit  the  lapse 
of    this    important    domestic    education 
program   it   is   my   contention,   and   my 
amendment  would  .so  provide,  that  for- 
eign economic  assistance  funds,  exclud- 
ing the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  the 
.Mliance  f')r  Proeress  loans  should  al.so 
be  p: evented  from  carrying  over  fimds. 
According.:  to  niformation  provided  to  me 
by   AID  and   the   House   Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  foreitin  aid. 
there  will  be  a  carryover  ot  uncbil2ated 
foreign  economic  assistance  of  S122  mil- 
lion. My  amendment  would  prevent  the 
carryover  of  these  funds  unle.ss  the  ad- 
ministration funds  the  impacted  aid  pro- 
gram as  -pecifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. 

Mr    President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


.sent  that  a  table  of  the  Public  Law  874 
funds  be  punted  in  the  Recorh 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 

follows; 

NUMMARY  OF  AUOCATION  AND  ESTIMATED  NEED.  PUStlC 
LAW  874  AS  AMENDED.  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Julll  .U,   1968 
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Slate  Of  !%«  ''»68  Dfflerenr? 

tetritoty  appropiiation      entillemeni 

Tola!  J395.390.000    J486,35S.OOO    $90.96S(Xii 

Alahatna  8  MS,  406  10,888.Q7S  1.932.669 

A«Na  976?  0*6  12,172.490  2  410.444 

*M;na  6  28V  722  7,837.792  l.bH.U7r 

AM^sai  1953i60  2.43S.933  482.37) 

cl.mnT.'  60  978,019  76.034.711  15.056.69.' 

Coo'adi  10:290  723  12.831.708  2.540.985 

Conn"uut:    .  2.616,498  3.262.554  6*6.066 

nela*ate  2,350.131  2.671.001  320.871 

h,a  4  618.402  5.758.437  1.140,03'. 

Fionrta 12  953  787  16,030.492  3,076.70S 

C.S 2  330  086  14.496.199  2.166.113 

HfJ.V 6  857  193  8.550.371  >, 693.179 

"/a*o 2418    06  3.015.185  597.U79 

Imnois:::::::;::    9:983:678    i2.448,84«    ivw.wn 

Indiana        .     ...  3.039,259  3,789.713  750.454 

\lll     I   787  388  2.228.730  441.  j42 

L'aVsas 6  196  140  7,726,091  1529,951 

Kenucky   6  040,371  6,413.502  373.131 

lou'S"::': .    3:001.338     3.7i3.:88      m.  5 

Maine  2  661479  3  318  651  657.172 

Ma  viand              '  18  746  284  23.377.258  4  630.974 

M        Chus.tts--  10:412.223  12.812.595  2.400  37? 

MtchiBan  4.981.623  6,211,685  l"?-^^ 

Mmne^ia:::. .     1.706,172     2.127450      4  .288 

Mis?issippr   ..   ..        2.478.037  3.089.914  611.877 

M«ouf.         ..   .        5.221.005         6,510.176        1.289.171 

Montana  3  "«■  ^^  *•  ^^^-  °"  '" '  '^^ 

Nfb«l.a  3  802  700  4  741.663  938.963 

'evarta        2  719  033  3.390.417  671.384 

Nw  Hampshire.;  1:859:828  2.319,057  459.229 

New  Jersey  7.904.435  9.856.198  1.951.763 

Ne«Me."o  7  912.906  9,866,761  1,953,855 

New  York  21055  954  26.039.763  4.983,80<) 

NonhCarnhn.::.  9:3*4:737  10,516.563  1.171.826 

North  Dakota  2,359.730  2  942  395  582.665 

nhio  9  660.    20  2,045.397  2,385.277 

Stlahoma             .  8:932:441  11.138.039  2,205  598 

OrMon  1  9*5,923  2.419  913  473.990 

pTyivama    •;■  7:311773  9.018,024  1.704.     1 

Rhjdehland  2.638  017  3,  ?89  3%  651- 3'9 

South  Carol.na...  6,582.898  8.0*1.698  1.358.800 

South  Dakota  3,446.992  ^  2«.  706  849.714 

Tennessee  4  915.534  6  129.278  1,213,744 

]\ZV      20904  631  26.066,402  5.161.771. 

1\IV- 4505  686  5.618.230  1.112.544 

vmont  ..:::.:      122:508    ^152.758      30.250 

viremia  24.455.489        29.794.811        ^339,322 

w  shinsion::::     10.549.7i8    13,154.654    2.50*936 

WestVifjinu  465,327  580,226  114,899 

wion.r     .:.:  1.669.789  2.082.093  412.304 

Wyoming  1.304.017  1,626.005  Hl'lSS 

ZrZ      1307.307  1.530.107  322.800 

Pue^oRico       .::  5  429  002  5.455. 710  36,708 

v"r8'nlsi~di.   ..  104,419  130.202  25.783 

Wake  Inland 223.610  223.610     

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  my  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
stated  that  I  reserved  the  nuht  to  make 
a  point  of  order.  I  overlooked  at  the  time 
the  fact  that  the  germaneness  provi.sion 
had  been  withdrawn  this  mornins  and. 
therefore,  the  point  of  order  will  not  lie. 

I  must  .>ay  that  I  am  rather  pu/zled 
by  the  amendment  1  fail  to  see  liow  it 
has  any  connection  with  the  Foreign 
Assistance  .\c\.  except  uist  arbitrarily  to 
take  It  as  something  upon  which  to  hans 
a  case. 

.vlr.  FANNIN  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  considered  at  this  time, 
since  the  appropriation  expires  at  mid- 
night toniiiht,  that  :s  the  reason  for  the 
amendment  beinu'  offered,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  .^rtzona.  what 
funds  will  be  affected? 


Mr  FANNIN.  .Ml  tlie  economic  asslst- 
•in'ce  provided  ;n  the  bill  except  the  Al- 
liance tor  Progress  and  the  development 
loan  funds 

Mr   SP.«iRKMAN.  Title  I  and  title  VI? 
Mr  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 
Mr    .'^PARKMAN.  Of  chapter  2.  That 
is  Alliance  for  Progress  and  development 
loan  tunds? 

Mr  F.ANN  IN  Yes  If  the  administra- 
tum  does  what  it  is  supposed  to  do,  none 
:ued  be  affected 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  May  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  would  this  tie  up  the 
funds  which  have  been  appropriated  in 
the  past'!' 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Only  if  they  have  not 
been  committed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  uncommitted 
funds  m  the  i>ast.  Not  new  appropria- 
tions'" 

Mr    FANNIN   That  is  correct. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill. 

Mr  FANNIN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  .see  those  funds  paid  in  this  coun- 
try lust  as  badly  as  d.ies  the  Senator 
from  Arizona,  but  I  cannot  stibscribe  to 
this  method  of  legislating  and  bringing 
in  things  that  are  totally  unrelated.  I 
think  if  one  thing  '^oes  on.  why,  any 
number  of  unrelated  projects  could  go 
onto  the  bill.  It  .seems  to  me  to  be  irra- 
tional legislating.  I  .say.  in  all  deference 
10  mv  good  friend  from  Arizona,  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  subscribe  to  this  method 
of  legislating.  I  wish  the  Senator  could 
find  some  way  to  get  those  funds  released 
and  not  have  to  tie  up  a  program  which 
is  entirelv  unrelated. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  distinauished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  I  agree  that  if  there  were  another 
way  to  do  it.  i^erhaps  that  would  be  in 
order:  but  we  have  only  8' 2  hours  to  go, 
and  If  It  is  not  done,  then  the  school  dis- 
tricts all  over  this  Nation  will  be  sufler- 

'ng 
Mr    SPARKMAN.  Eight  and  one-half 

hours?  . 

Mr  F.ANNIN.  Until  midnight  tonignt; 
yes.  That  is  when  the  appropriation  in 
the  second  supplemental  expires. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  expires? 

Mr,  F.\NNIN.  On  the  .second  supple- 
mental, the  time  given 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  Tliat  is  for  the  im- 


pacted aid  program  areas? 

Mr  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  The  impacted  area 
funds  would  expire? 

Mr.  FAN'THN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  feel  the  way  the  chair- 
man does  about  this  matter.  I  also  share 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
But.  this  is  not  a  good  thing  to  do.  inso- 
far as  techniques  go.  It  is  a  very  con- 
tagious thing. 

In  the  other  body,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  refused  to 
allow  anything  to  go  in  for  a  rapid  tran- 
sit svstem,  which  Congress  has  author- 
ized many  times  over,  until  not  Congress 
approved  the  funds  for  roads  but  until 
the  roads  were  being  constructed.  That 


is  wrong,  too.  It  is  another  example  of 
the  way  in  which  Congress  can.  if  it 
pursues  its  power  to  the  last  extremity, 
bring  this  Government  to  its  knees  and 
bring  all  Government  activity  in  the 
United  States  to  a  standstill.  I  think 
it  is  unwise  to  proceed  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  that 
I  feel  that  way  myself.  I  state  again  to 
my  good  friend  from  Arizona  that  I 
strongly  advocate  the  payment  of  funds 
for  the  impacted  aid  program,  as  it  is  a 
program  which  we  have  had  for  many 
years.  I  suppose  at  no  time  has  it  bene- 
fited more,  proportionately,  than  my  own 
hometown.  We  could  not  possibly  have 
operated  our  schools  there,  over  the  past 
10  or  15  years,  it  being  an  impacted  area, 
had  it  not  been  for  Government  support. 
All  over  my  State  we  have  benefited 
greatly,  and  I  want  to  do  anything  that 
I  reasonably  can;  but  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  this  kind  of  legislating.  I  think  it  is 
defective  legislating. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  like  it  cither.  I 
am  doing  this  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  California  1  Mr.  Murphy!  and  my- 
self, and  I  feel  that  this  matter  is  an 
emergency.  We  all  realize  now  'hat  we 
have  only  8' 2  hours  in  which  to  take 
some  action.  I  feel  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress has  been  thwarted  by  the  executive 
branch  and,  consequently,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  better  way  to  handle  the  matter. 
Certainly,  it  should  have  received  prior 
consideration.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  contend  we  should  tdve  greater 
consideration  to  economic  a.ssistancc  to 
foreign  countries  than  we  pive  to  our 
own  schools. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  I  do  not  think 
we  do.  We  have  some  wonderful  school 
programs,  and  I  feel  certain  the  impacted 
area  funds  are  going  to  be  paid.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deferment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  the  Senator  could  uive 
us  that  assurance,  we  would  not  be  wor- 
ried about  it  tonight. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  no  power  to 
do  that,  but  let  me  ask  the  Senator  this 
question.  He  says  we  have  8' 2  hours  to 
go.  Of  course,  the  pending  bill  will  not 
reach  the  President  in  8' 2  hours.  If  we 
finish  it  today,  we  will  have  to  have  a 
conference  tomorrow  and  tr%-  to  fini.sh 
the  conference  tomorrow  or  perhaps 
Friday,  and  we  will  be  lucky  to  '-et  it  to 
the  President's  desk  by  Friday  or  Satur- 
day. So  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  pos- 
sibly be  effective. 

Mr  FANNIN.  I  think  it  would  reflect 
at  least  the  Senate's  view.  The  second 
supplemental  bill  specifically  provided 
that  the  funds  were  to  remain  available 
untU  July  31.  1968.  So  at  midnight  to- 
night these  funds  will  t;o  by  the  wayside. 
If  we  take  this  action  it  will  certainly 
indicate  we  are  de.sirous  of  those  funds 
being  appropriated  and  handled  as  was 
provided   originally   by   the   Congress. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Just  let  me  say  this. 
and  I  shall  not  take  more  time.  While  I 
am  in  the  position  of  wanting  just  as 
badly  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  hav- 
ing the  impacted  area  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  school  districts.  I  ,iust  cannot 
subscribe  to  this  type  of  legislation.  I  be- 


lieve It  IS  bad.  I  believe  it  is  bad  for  the 
Senate  and  it  is  bad  for  the  Congress. 

Mr  FANNIN.  If  we  are  going  to  let 
educational  funds  go  by  the  wayside, 
then  it  is  hard  to  ju.stify  not  letting  for- 
eign assistance  funds  go  by  the  wayside 
or  be  carried  over.  If  one  is  fair,  so  is  the 
other.  .  , , 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
jMr.  Fannin]  offered  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  California  I  Mr.  MufphyI. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Alaska  1  Mr.  Bart- 
LETTl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster!,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Mr.  FuLBRicHTl,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  1  Mr.  Griening],  the  Senator 
from  Michiuan  IMr.  H.artI.  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts  IMr.  Kennedy  1,  the 
senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Lcnt.I,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  IMr,  Mc- 
C.^RTHYl,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
Mr,  MoNDALEl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  PellI.  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SmathersI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI  are  nec- 
essarilv  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  I  Mr.  ByrdI.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  are  ab- 
.sent  on  official  bu.siness. 

I   further   announce   that,    if   present 

and    voting,    the    Senator   from    Alaska 

Mr.  BartlettI.  and  the  Senator  from 

Rhode    Island    IMr.    Fell!    would    each 

vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land IMr.  Brewster!  is  jiaired  witli  the 
Sonator  from  Ala.ska  IMr.  BartlettI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  'yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ala.ska  would  vote  ■"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'  Mr.  GrveningI  is  i^aired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PellI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ala.ska  would  vote  'yea."  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper]  is 
ab.sent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
SroTT  I  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son;, the  Senators  from  Illinois  IMr. 
DiRKSEN  and  Mr.  Percy  1.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
IMr.  Mundt],  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Murphy  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower  1  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DirksenI.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Hruska  1.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Penn.sylvania  IMr.  ScottI.  the 
Senator  from  Tfxas  IMr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote    yea." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr  Murphy  I  Ls  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  Coopbr  I 
If  present  and  votini?,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay  " 

The   result   was   announced — yeas   37. 
nays  36.  as  follows 

I  No     257    Leg.l 
YEAS— 37 


.Mlott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoKi<s 

Bvirdlck 

Byrd  Va 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curls 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Barb 

BrooUe 

Case 

CUr< 

Dodd 

Harr'.s 

Haydeu 

Hlckenlotipe: 

Holland 

Inouye 


Bartlett 

Brewster 

Bvrd.  W    Va 

Carlson 

Ccwper 

Dlrlcseii 

F';lbrtght 

Gore 

Gnffln 


Ellender 

Krvln 

Fannin 

Foiu« 

Hartke 

Hatneld 

Hill 

Hollin^s 

Jordan.  N  C 


Miller 

Morse 

Pearson 

Kusaell 

SfKjnn 

Stennl.s 

Talmauli?e 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del 


Jordan    Idaho      YarborouKh 
LoHK   La  Youn?.  N   Dak 

Ma«;nuson 
McClellan 

NAYS— 36 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kuchel 

Lnusohe 

MA-'..sneld 

MrGee 

McGovem 

.Mcl'itvre 

Metcalf 

M  'nroney 

Montoya 

Moss 


Muskle 

Nelson 

P8«tore 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbic-otT 

Smith 

Spai  kman 

3vmin»:ton 

Williams   S  J 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT   VOTING— 26 

Mundt 
Murphy 


Qruenlng 

Hansen 

Hart 

HrusKa 
Kennedy 

Loni;.  Mo 
McCa.'thy 
Mondale 
Morton 


Pell 

Percy 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 

Tydlnk;s 


So  the  Fannin-Murphy  amendment 
wa.s  ai^refd  'o 

Mr  FANWN  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vole  by  which  the  amend- 
ment waii  agreed  to 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  I  move 
to  lay  that  .tiotion  on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO      922 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No  922  I  send  to  the 
dehk  a  modification  of  that  amendment, 
and  ask  that  it  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
on^imal  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ified amenrimeni  will  be  .stated. 

The  a^ivSistaiit  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  17  between  lines  1  and  2.  insert 
the  :'ol lowing 

CHAPTER    I — POLICY 

"Sec  101  Section  102  of  Chapter  I  of  part 
I  of  tJie  Foreign  .\asistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of 
IXiUcy.  Ls  iunended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following 

•  It  is  the  sen.se  of  Congress  that  the  Pres- 
tden:  should  promptly  review  and  submit  to 
Congress  .i  program  for  establishment  of  par- 
tial or  total  'rude  embargoes  with  all  or  any 
of  the  Communist  countries  defined  In  sec- 
tion 620if '  01  this  .\cr  In  order  to  ru,fist  our 
efforts  to  obta'n  the  release  of  the  crew  mem- 
bers of  the  U  3.S.  Pueblo  from  the  North 
Korean  People^.  Republic  '  " 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  sections  of  part 
I  of  the  bill  accordingly 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mvself  20  minutes 


Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  proceeds,  I  had  prom- 
ised the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  some- 
time aso  that  he  might  have  30  seconds 
to  uet  something  into  the  Record 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  am  happy  to 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Wl.sconsin 

CHLOROMYCETIN    AND    AP1j\STIC 
.ANEMIA 

Mr    NELSON    Mr    President,   for  the 
past  year  and  a  half,  the  Senate  Small 
Business    Committees    Monopoly    Sub- 
committ^'e  has  been  conducting  a  study 
of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  We  have 
conducted    extensive    hearings    on    the 
pricing   sti-uctuie    within    this   industry 
The  committee  has  also  made  some  pre- 
linnnary  exploration  of  other  aspects  of 
industry  practices  which  will  be  exam- 
ined   more    ext4*nsivelv     ;n    ^,ubsequent 
hearings  One  of  these  is  the  promotional 
and  advertising  practices  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  sale  of  drugs   Last  year  it  was 
called  to  our  attention  that  the  very  po- 
tent drug  Chloromycetin— chloramphen- 
icol—had     been     extensively     promoted 
through  iidvert'.sinK  as  a  broad  spectrum 
antibiotic  and  that  as  a  result  it  was  be- 
mt;  widely  and  improperly  prescribed  by 
physicians    for    nonindicated    cases     It 
was,  in   fact,  beim;   u.sed  so  indiscrimi- 
nately on  such  a  massive  .scale  as  to  cause 
grave  and  genuine  alarm  among  all  the 
knowledgeable    medical    authorities    on 
this  druu 

The  subcommittee,  therefore,  held  6 
days  of  hearings  on  the  dnig  Chloromy- 
cetin—chloramphenicol—  m  .November  of 
1967  and  Febioiary  of  this  year  .^mong 
the  em-nent  medical  men  we  heard  from 
on  this  .sub.)ect  were  Dr  William  R  Best. 
chief.  M-.dwest  Research  Support  Cen- 
ter. Veterans'  .Administration.  Hines,  111  : 
Dr  William  Dameshek.  professor.  School 
of  -Medicine.  Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  New 
York:  Dr  James  L  Gcxidard.  Commis- 
sioner. Food  and  Drug  Administration; 
Dr  William  C  Hew.son.  phvsician  and 
lawyer,  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  Dr  Paul  Hoe- 
prich.  director,  clinical  microbiology  and 
immunolo^-'v.  Sch(X)l  of  Medicine.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Dr  .Mark  H  Lep- 
per.  vice  president,  professional  and  aca- 
demic atTairs.  St.  Lukes  Hospital.  Chi- 
cago. Ill  ;  and  Dr.  James  T.  Weston. 
State  meaical  examiner.  Utah  State  Dl- 
vison  of  Health 

.According  to  a  State  of  California 
study,  in  one  out  of  every  24,000  users, 
Chloromycetin  produces  a — nearly  al- 
way.s — fatal  blood  di.sord?r — aplastic 
anem:a — and  it  was  recently  established 
that  Leukemit.  is  yet  another  side  etToct 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  drug. 

The  1967  issue  of  AM  As  New  Drug 
states : 

Because  of  the  possibility  serious  and  even 
fatal  blcHxl  dyscraslas  (aplastic  anemia  hy- 
popla.stu-  anemia,  thrombocytopenia,  granu- 
locytopenia! may  occur  after  both  short- 
term  and  prolonged  therapy  with  chloram- 
phenicol iChloromycetlr  I  the  drug  should 
be  used  only  for  serious  Infections  caused  by 
organisms  that  are  susceptible  to  its  anti- 
bacterial ellects  Chloramphenicol  should 
not  be  used  when  other  less  potentially  dan- 
gerous agents  will  be  etfectlve.  or  m  the 
treatment  of  rriMai  infections  such  as  colds. 
mrtuenza    or  infections  of  the  throat;   or  as 


a  prophylactic  agent  to  prevent  bacterial  in- 
rectlons  of  the  respiratory-  tract 

Further.  Goodman  and  Gilmans 
Pharmacological  Basis  of  Therapeutics 
warns 

The  drug  should  not  be  used  on  an  out- 
patient basis  unless  the  physician  and  pa- 
tient arrange  and  adhere  to  a  definite  foUow- 
ap  schedule  with  •. isiu  at  lea.sl  every  othe* 
day 

The  overwhelming  evidence,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  testimony  we  heard,  is  that 
the  use  of  Chloromycetin  .should  be  con- 
fined to  typhoid  fever  and  a  very  limited 
number  of  serious  disea.ses  which  fail  to 
re.spond  to  other  treatment.  Yet.  the.se 
distinguished  medical  witnesses  staled 
that  the  drug  is  being  widely  mispre- 
scnbed  for  miscellaneous  minor  ail- 
ments Dr  William  Dameshek,  the  noted 
hematologist  stated : 

Unfortunately.  In  most  of  the  i  a.ses  of  se- 
vere aplastic  anemia  that  I  have  seen.  Chlor- 
omycetin had  been  given  for  such  infectlon.s 
a-s  acne,  upper  respiratory  disorders,  mild 
urinary  infections,  and  in  fact.  Indiscrimin- 
ately The  drug  should  not  have  been 
used  It  Is  as  simple  as  all  that  because  the 
indication,-,  for  which  the  physician  pre- 
>crlbed  the  drug  were  acne,  upper  resplr.i- 
torv  infectuns  and  the  like,  m  which  he 
could  either  have  used  no  drug  or  have  used 
a  drug  that  does  not  cause  .'^uch  severe  re- 
actions 

Mr.  President,  our  eminent  witnesses 
testified  that  at  the  ver.-  maximum,  no 
more  than  in  percent  of  the  people  get- 
ting the  drug  last  year  should  have  had 
It  at  all. 
FDA  Commissioner  Goddard  stated: 
But  4  million  people  are  getting  Chloro- 
mycetin who  should  not  be  getting  it  I 
am  at  my  wlfs  end  as  to  what  can  be  done. 

Dr  Weston.  Utah  State  medical  exam- 
iner, .said: 

There  ha-s  never  been  .iny  ciue.stion  in  my 
mind  but  that  it  has  been  used  .ndl.scritni- 
n.ue:y  I   think  it   Is  probably   indiciled 

in  less  than  one  percent  of  the  people  that 
receive  It. 

Dr.  Lepper  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in 
Chicago  testified: 

If  I  were  doing  the  ordering  I  would 

use  it  in  less  than  10.000  people  a  year. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings,  the  Food 
and  D.ug  .Administration  directed  that 
Parke.  Davis  revise  and  strengthen  the 
warnings  on  the  labels  of  every  package 
insert  of  the  drug.  And,  on  May  9,  FDA 
.sent  to  every  practicing  physician  m 
the  countr>-  a  "Dear  Doctor"  letter 
clearly  emphasizing  and  defining  the  ex- 
tremely limited  conditions  for  which  this 
druK  mmht  be  prescribed  and  the  extent 
of  the  dange:s  involved  in  its  use. 

We  now  have  statistics  which  show  a 
truly  remarkable  drop  m  tb.e  use  of  this 
druK. 

.All  aiitibijiics  must  be  certified  by  the 
FDA  before  they  are  put  oii  the  market. 
The  amounts  u=ed  are  not  immediately 
reflected  by  the  amounts  certified.  There 
is  a  .ag  between  the  certification  and  use. 

According  to  the  FDA.  the  amount  of 
chloramphenicol  capsule  srams  certi- 
fied for  the  first  6  months  o:  1967  was 
23.1  million.  For  the  same  period  m  1968, 
this  had  fallen  to  4.9  million  urams— this 
constitutes  a  decrease  of  over  18  million 
grams  or   78.6   percent.  For  injectiblcs. 
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'       ■           '                       .,     •      V,       ifoi.  The  marked  overuse  and  misuse  of  the  for  conditions  for  which  it  should  never 

which   are  u.sed  primarily  m  hospitals  ^„;,J,jot,^  ^rug  chloramphenicol  ,chioromy-  have    been    given— under    any    circum- 

the    amount    certified    for    the    first    b  ^^^^^^    ^^  now' too  well  documented  to  be  stances.     A    great    medical    profession, 

months  of  1967  was  4.2  million,  for  the  uj^^'id          The  reasons  behind  this  over-  ^.^ich  ought  to  be  policing  itself,  failed 

.same  period  in   1968,  it  had  dropped  to  ^j^^  ^^d  misuse  pose  a  complex  problem    i  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^^^  j^g  members  were  well 

■•>  I  million— a  decrease  of  2.2  million  or  believe  the  blame  falls  on  both  the  physi-  p^^^gj^  informed  to  prevent  the  misuse 

52  7  percent.  clans,  and     .  .  Parke,  Davis.  ^^^  overuse  of  this  dangerous  drug.  A 

On  a  month-by-month  basis  the  ex-  ^^  p^^j  Hoeprich  of  the  University  of  pederal  agency,  fully  aware  that  certifi- 

amples  are  even  more  striking,  as  shown  (^^j^jornia  Medical  School  testified:  cation  of  this  drug  grossly  exceeded  the 

by  the  chart  I  have  here:  ^   ^^^^^^  something  rhouid   be   done  amount  needed  if  it  were  being  confined 

Chloramphenicol  j,-^^  ^^j^.g  j^r  this  drug  certainly  far  exceed  ^q  ^he  few  conditions  for  which  it  might 

cAPsuLK  (.RAMS  the  Indications  for  ixs  use  be  indicated,  was  reluctant  to  take  the 

1967  1968  T^  «:„„*   rir   T  ».nnpr  was  asked  for  his     initiative  in  remedying  the  situation. 

,,„„a'v  4.566.323     1.045,900         ^'^^^''^-  ^''y^t^^^JAlfJnpV^^^^  This  whole  episode  is   a  special   and 

Er^::::;::::::::t:^^:Iiri^^:S  S^Kis^^^^S-^b:  ---^^---^-^^^1; 

"'-     -— - -2.371,955  0  recommendation   to   restrict   It    to   hospitals.  J°^  "^^^^^J^^'^^^^^ 

iNJKCTiBLEs  iHospiTAU  ^^    subcommittec    heard    testimony  ^j^^    journal    misleading    advertising 

January It,  ^l  602  619  from  people  who  had  lost  a  loved-one  as  ^^^^  ^j^^  company  promoting  the  drug. 

Febnuiry 562  052  525680  a    result   of    Cliloromycetin    being    pre-  ^^    President,  we  can  be  encouraged 

\nrii     894.380  191.116  scribed  for  minor  ailments.  Our  files  a rc  ^v  the  dramatic  drop  in  the  certification 

Cl,v    "' ---      620.122  341,655  replete  with  heartrending  letters.  Aplas-  jj-^^j  ^sp  of  this  drug.  Further,  I  want 

'ume      748.484  0  ^^c  anemia,  and  leukemia,  bring  on  ago-  ^^  commend  the  FDA  on  the  prompt  and 

„,v,r,io   ir,  Taniiprv  of  1967  FDA  nizing   suffering   and   one   of   the   most  j^    ^j^.    action  it  took  as  a  i-esult  of  our 

t?fl.H  4^6^323  capsSegrlmsbu™     excruciatingly  painful  deaths  known  to     ^.^^ngs.  And  I  think   it  goes  without 
certified  ^f  66  323  capsule  grams^  out  m  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^.^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  combined 

n '\''o^'5  900      n  Mav  of   196^  2    2^1^^^^  cerpts  from  cases  which  were  brought  to  ^^^^^l    ^,    ,^,    subcommittee    and    the 
1      rLJllprpLrtlfled  butm^^^  our  attention.  poA.  the  medical  profession  is  beginning 
'^^f,       v/.?  t   i/h^d  dedineS  to  onl?  A  young  lady  of  18  was  driven  the  drug  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,he  use  of  this  drug  to  the 
"-Q  J^n  'And     whit   in    SiSf  of    1^1  for  a  sore  throat.  For  6  months  she  was  ^.^^.^  ^j^^^^s  for  v^•hich  it  is  indicated. 
•;7?  QSS   r^nsue   grams  w?Je   cert  fied  in  and  out  of  hospitals  and  the  mother  ^  ^^^^^^  consequence  of  our  hear- 
his  had  draped   drama  iciny  to  Se^^^  ^vrote:  irigs.  thousands  of  people  have  been  saved 
Tnn^  nf  ?h,s  vear  This   horrible    nightmare   continued    until  ^^^^^    ^gony    and    there    IS    no    way    of 
.01  June  01  tnis  >eai.  the  ist  of  December,  when  she  d:ed          .^n  j^^owing    how    many    lives    have    been 
^ :''^li^"''''V°     th«t     nr     AusUn  incision  was  made  on  tx>p  of  her  loot  through  ^J^^^^^    Education  regarding  the  use  of 
1968.     FDC     reports    that    Dr.    Austin  ^^^^  ^^^             ^^„  j^.  transfusions  ■'Pf^^j;^^  j^ust  continue  until  it  is  con- 
Smith,  president  of  Parke.  Davis,  in  not-  medications,  etc.  She  had  lost  her  voice^  all  Vi^^/'J^f.,"^"^;  ^^  few   conditions   for 
ing  the  drop  in  sales  of  Chloromycetin,  ^^ntroi   of   her   bodily   functions,   bleeding  fined   solely   to  ^"^ J^^^^'  „              j 
Ulributed   the  decline   to  "the  adverse  f^om   her  bowels,   and   pure  blood   coming  which  It  ™ght  be  indicted   The  u^ol 
L„^,  Wt  fHp  Mplsnn  hparin'^s  and  the  from  her  kidneys   and  in  such  hideous  pain  the    drug    for    improper    punxjses    must 
™^    ^^irn;^rtnr-  leSr  rimeHt  re-  s.ewafkept  se'dated.  She  prayed  that  God  ^^^^  ^0  an  end.  We  have  gone  a  long 
'T'"'?  .J^hPi^Pof  theDoLnVrntmrotic   •  wouldn't  le?  her  wake  tip  to  anymore  of  the  .^^.^.^   correcting   this   intolerable 
.stnctmg  the  use  of  ^^^f  P°^/";^""°^^^^^^  terrible  pain.  situation  but  we  still  have  far  to  go. 
L:SiS;\^''?S?rrworptbry°be  .  baby  only  V.  years  old  was  ,ive.  Personally.  I  feel  that  if  tlie  work^^ 
t    ecoverv  after  a  reasonable  period  of  the  drug  for  a  minor  cold.  This  mother  our  -^"bcommitt^ee  had  lesu  t^  m  no  h 

time     that   this   has  been   the   pattern  wrote:  ''i^  •?"'%' n^^'.nTfhf  pubic  the  SS^^^ 

v.hen  the  drug  has  come  under  heavy  p„,  ^hree  months  my  son  received  blood  of  Physicians  and    he  public    he  wide 

criticism."  transfusions  and  spinal  taps,  nothing  cou  d  spread    misuse    of    thsU  ug.    we   wo^^^ 

Mr    President     this    is    an    incredible  be  done  for  him.  I  wish  Parke.  Davis  could  have  performed  a  very  leal  public  servioe^ 

St  a  rement  Obviously  Dr  Smith  assumes  have  seen  my  son's  lips  bleed  for  weeks  and         j  ^^^,  unanimous  consent  that  the  FDA 

■^  f.t  Tv^rnn?h  itsTdvert'sing  an^  promo-  his  whole  body  covered  with  black  and  blue  ...  doctor"  letter.  Parke,  Davis    new 

that,  through  Its  advertising  ana  pi uiiu  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^.^^  swollen  shut             earnings  package  label  insert,  and 

tional  activities  and  the  work  of  their  ^a      .            ^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^_  ^nies  of  the  letters  from  which  I  quoted 

detail  men,  the  Parke.  Davis  Co.  will  go  ^^^^^^^  \^^^  ^ept  him  alive  and  then  the  ^Pf^°^ '^^^^Y^e  r^o^^  at  this  point. 

ss  rrr  ^^icaf  Ss^nrd  ^^^i^i^^^:^  ^^  :^r.r  "^^^  ^sT^ni^tn 
-.^isir^s^u^^sSi^x  ^i^^^^^-is^^--^^^  -----^^rr 

rriminate  use  of  the  drug  for  miscella-  Chloromycetin     ueiuB     i                                      department   of   Health.   Educa- 

cnminate  use  oi  uie  uius  bronchitis  wrote :                                                        ^^^^   ^^-d   welfare.   Food   and 

neous  minor  ailments.  It  seems  very  c  ear  ^g^.eioped  aplastic  anemia  and  died               0°^,^   ./vnMiNtsTRATioN. 

to  me  that,   if   Chloromycetm  is  hrmted  she   1|^"'S  leaving   four    children    and                  °"^Ws'n.pton.  n.C.  May  7.   1968. 

to  the  very,  very  few  conditions  for  whicn  ^»     ^   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  hospital  one  month         ^^^^  doctor-  serious  and  often  fatal  blood 

It  might  be  indicated,  then  the  certlfica-  ^^  ^^^    ^^^            ^^^    ^.^    administered    15  ^vscrasias  are  known  to  occur  following  the 

lion  of  the  drug  by  FDA— and  the  sales  .^^  ^^  ^j^Qig  ^^^^  and  6   transfusions  cf  .administration    of    chloramphenicol.    Prom- 

ov  Parke   Davis— will  decline  much  fur-  platelets  .     ."  inent  warning  to  this  effect  has  been  part 

ther.  hopefully  ^^'^J^^^l'^Z' £l  We  have  a  file  full  of  letters  such  as  "^.^f.^t.^'^-^ll.l^^^ftfon^L^bee'n^disslr- 

actual  ,«f  °y"^  "f  5,f  J°I.^|,'  ll  c^s  these  from  all  over  the  United  States.  ]l^,,;T^  the  medical  and  lay  press,  includ- 

accurately  .^^^f^^^^^.  J^,",^^"f?^^^^^^  It  is  simply   incomprehensible  to  me  ,^.,  editorials  m  the  Journal  of  the  American 

for  which  Its  use  IS  properly  warrantea  ^             '^jnued  to  tolerate  this  situa-  Meaicai  .Association.                                  , 

It  IS  tremendously  important  that  the  tnai  ^«^°""""''       ^.^    ^         ^^  ^ave  a          Because    the    amount    of    chloramphenicol 

FDA  makes  certain  we  do  not  go  back  tion  as  long  as  we  dj^^  intervention  of  distributed  exceeds  that  to  be  expected  if  the 

to  exposing  millions  of  people  to  this  drug  case  where  it  took  ^'^f^j^^^^^""",  .  "  ^rue  were  prescribed  only  for  it.s  valid  in- 

ortetalv  unnecessary  reasons.  It  is  in-  a  congressional  committee  to  reveal  the  ^  ^          ^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^rug  .Administration 

;,vr,hontnnnn  the  medical  profession  to  true  facts  about  a  matter  which  should                    ^^at  chloramphenicol  is  often  pre- 

-umbent  upon  the  medical  proi^^^^^  rightly  have  been  handled  by  the  medical  "ll^^^^  ,„,  conditions  for  which  n  is  not 

insure   that   Ph^^if  ^J^^/^.^^^^'^™  profession,  the  pharmaceutical  industry  .^^leated.  including  trivial  conditions  stich 

well  informed  that  they  will  riot  inois  ;_,.  .y,„  TmA                                                         .s  -ncne    the  common  cold,  and  simple  in- 

criminately  prescribe  the  drug  for  minor  ^"^  "J^^'^'^ej.ican  industry,  knowingly     fections'.   Fatal   reactions   have   been   asso- 

point,  said:  "" "      ^ 
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scribing  of  this  druAflW#<X^  *"d  Drug  Ad- 
minlsf.rati-n  aaica  ^at'tOU  carefully  study 
the  fnilowln?  warning"  the  substance  of 
which  has  been  and  wii;  continue  to  be  part 
of  the  recently  revised  labeling  of  this  drug 
■warning 

•Serious  and  fatal  blood  dyscr.islas  >  aplastic 
anemia  hypciplastlc  anemia  thrombocyto- 
pen:a  and  granulocytopenia  i  are  known  to 
x-cvir  after  the  administration  of  chloram- 
phenicoi  In  addition  there  have  been  re- 
p.ir's  of  aplastic  anemia  attributed  to  chlor- 
ampenlcol  which  later  terminated  in  leu- 
ltem;i  Blood  dyscra«liLs  have  occurred  after 
b<.th  short  term  and  prolonged  therapy  with 
this  drug  Chloramphenicol  miist  not  be  used 
when  less  potentially  dangerous  .igents  will 
be  effective  as  described  In  the  Indications' 
section  It  muiC  not  t)f  ujed  in  t'le  rreatmcnt 
of  tmiai  injecttona  or  where  it  u  not  indi- 
coff'd,  a,»  in  coLdi.  tnfluema.  infrctiona  oi  thf 
th'oat  or  a.s  a  prophylactic  agent  to  prevent 
bacterial   infections. 

■pr-rautionn  It  is  essential  that  adequate 
blood  ttudles  be  made  during  treatment  with 
Che  drug.  While  talocxl  studies  may  detect 
early  peripheral  bl.  .id  changes,  such  as  leu- 
kopenia, retlculocytopenla.  or  granulocyto- 
penia, before  t-hey  become  irreversible,  such 
studies  cannot  be  relied  on  to  delect  bone 
marrow  depression  prior  to  development  of 
aplastic  aneml.i  To  faclllt.ite  appropriate 
studies  a:id  obser'i  .itlon  during  therapy  It  Is 
desirable    that   patients   be   hospitalized   ' 

To  clarify  turther  the  status  <l  this  L-lrui* 
m  the  therapy  jf  infectious  disease,  the  in- 
dications for  use  have  been  stated  in  the  re- 
cently revised  labeling  is  follows: 

'Indications  In  accord  with  the  concepts 
la  the  w.irning  bcx"  and  this  Indications 
section  chior.imphenlcol  must  be  used  only 
In  those  .-ierloua  '.nfectlons  for  which  less 
potentially  dangerous  drugs  -ire  ineffective 
or  contraindicated  However  chloramphenicol 
may  oe  chosen  t,>,  .nitiate  antibiotic  therapy 
on  uie  clinical  impression  that  one  of  t.he 
coridrions  below  ;s  believed  to  be  present;  tn 
ftfo  sensitivity  testj  should  t>e  performed 
concurrently  so  that  the  drtig  may  be  dis- 
continued 13  soon  as  possible  If  iess  poten- 
ti-ii:y  dangerous  igents  ire  .ndicated  by  such 
tests  The  decision  to  continue  use  of  chlor- 
aaiphenic  ■;  rather  than  another  antibiotic 
wnen  r>jth  ire  sui^gested  by  in  !:i£ro  studies 
to  be  etTectlv  against  a  specific  pathogen 
should  be  based  upon  severity  of  the  Infec- 
tion susceptibility  of  the  pathogen  to  the 
viri.jus  intlmlcrobial  drugs,  efficacy  of  the 
variovjs  drugs  m  the  infection,  and  the  Im- 
portint  additional  concepts  contained  :n  the 
•Wirning  box-  above: 

■1  Acute  infections  caused  by  susceptible 
itTiins  )f  Satrnonelta  Typhi 

Chloramphenicol  Is  a  drug  Df  choice  It  is 
not  recommended  for  the  routine  treatment 
of  the  typhoid    carrier  state' 

"2  Serious  infections  caused  by  suscepti- 
ble strains  .n  accjrdance  with  the  concepts 
expre.ssed  ibove 

"a.   SalmoneUa  species 

"b.  H  mftueruae,  speclflcally  meningeal 
Infections 

c    Rickettsia 

d    Lymphogrinuloma- psittacosis  group 

■'e  Various  ^r  im-negatlve  bacteria  causing 
bacteremia,  meningitis,  or  other  serloos 
^ram-negatlve  infections 

f    Other     ouscepuble     organisms     which 
have   been   demonstrated    to   be   resistant    to 
all   other  .tppropnate  anti-microblal   agents 
i    Cystic  libroels  regimens." 

The  revised  Libeling  suggests  that  patients 
be.n^  treiteU  with  chloramphenicol  b«  hos- 
pita.ized  wnere  indicated  to  facilitate  ob- 
ser\dtion   during    therapy     It   also    includes 


'  In  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  some 
authorities  recommend  that  chloram- 
phenicol be  .idminiatered  at  therapeutic 
levels  for  8-10  days  after  the  patient  has  be- 
come afebrile  to  lessen  "he  possibility  of  re- 
lapse." 


cautionary  information  rei?,irdlng  use  in 
pregnancy  and  .actatlon,  and  the  listing  of 
leukemia  as  an  additional  adverse  reaction 
.An  estimate  of  the  incidence  of  fatal  aplastic 
anemia  Is  incUided  b.ised  jn  a  report  to  the 
California  Stale  .\jisembly  md  .Senate  by  '-he 
California  Medical  Association  and  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Health.  January  1.  1967: 

The  revision  of  the  labeling  of  chloram- 
phenicol was  approved  bv  ^i  special  committee 
of  experts  In  hematology,  infectious  dlsease-s 
and  other  medical  fleltfs  convened  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  .Administration  on  Febru- 
ary J6.  li»fifl  .A  copy  of  the  re\l.sed  labeling  Is 
encloeed  for  your  attention 

To  assist  us  in  further  evaluation  of  this 
problem,  the  Food  and  Drug  .Administration 
requests  that  you  report  to  us  any  adverse 
.'eactlons  associated  with  ihe  vise  of  chloram- 
phenicol A  facsimile  of  our  Dr\ig  Experience 
Report  I  FT)  1639 1  Is  reproduced  on  the  re- 
verse side  f'lr  your  information  If  you  wish  a 
supply  please  write  to  the  Pood  and  Drug 
.Administration,  B-.reau  of  Medicine.  Wash- 
ington. D  C    _'n'J04 

Sincerely  yours. 

James  L.  Goduaro.   .M  D  . 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs 

DaUO    EXPERIE.M*  E    RtPORT 

Department  of  HwUth.  Education  »ind  Wel- 
fare Ptxxl  and  Drug  Administration.  Wash- 
ington, D  C.) 

(In  confidence  I 

Date  '-.eiit  to  PDA     (Mo.  day.  >t.  i . 

I  Initial  report    Follow  up  report. 

J  P.itient  initials  and  Identification  num- 
ber 

3.  Acceaalon  No.   i  f or  PDA  use    >nly). 

SFCTTON    1      BASIC    REACTION    BATA 

4  Sex    Mule,  female 

5  Height,  weight. 

6.  Dale  of  birth     Month,  day.  year 

7.  Origin  Caucaalau.  Negro.  Oriental. 
American  Indian   other 

8  Date  of  reaction  onset  Month,  day. 
year. 

9  Source  of  report  ■  Mfg  Hospital,  etc  I 
.Name     >f    reporting   physician    Is   optional* 

10  Address  of  source  idlve  Street.  City. 
State  and  Zip  Code.) 

II  Describe  suspected  a<iverse  react ionis) 
and  any  possible  association  with  the  drug(si 
involved 

12  Outcome  of  reaction  to  d;ile  Alive  with 
sequelae  Recovered.  Still  under  treatment 
Died    I  give    date    and    cause) 

13.  List  all  therapy  In  >.rder  >f  suspicion 
I  manufacturer  List  NDA  or  IND  No  i  Name 
of  drugs,  tnide  (general!:  manufacturers, 
control  No  .  dosage  form  itab..  cap.  etc  i; 
total  dally  dose,  route  i  po  .  im  .  Iv..  etc.i; 
duration   >f  therapy:  dates  of  administration. 

14.  Disordfr  or  reason  for  use  of  drug 

SECTION    tl      IMP<1RTANT    MODlrTING    DATA 

15  Substantatlng  laboratorv  studies  (clin- 
ical laboratory,  autopsy,  X-ray,  etc  i  . 

Clinical  lab     Done,  attached,  not  done. 
Slops',    autopsy     Done,  attached,  not  done. 

16  Listed  (X)tentlallv  noxious  or  environ- 
mental factors  (including  household  prod- 
iicts.  industrial  and  .agricultural  chemicals). 

17  Existing  of  prior  disorders  .ind  past  drug 
reaction  or  allergic  history  Previous  expo- 
sure to  suspected  drug  or  related  comp>ound; 
Yes.  no 

18  lai  If  female:  Bravlty.  parity  (bi 
If   pregnant      weeks   of    gestation 

19  May  the  source  of  this  report  be  re- 
leased to  the  -Armed  P'rces  Institute  of  Path- 
ology: Yes;  no 

FOR    FDA    USE    ONLY 

20  Beactlou  factors  (check  all  applicable 
boxes  I  Detompositlon  of  drug,  interaction 
.)f  two  or  more  drugs,  drug  not  used  accord- 
ing to  labeling  drug  outd.<ited.  drug  misused 
by  patient,  overdosage,  drug  mislabeled,  con- 
tamination .^f  drug,  other  drug  misuse  ( spe- 
cify i 

For  mfg   use  only. 


[Prom   the   Fo<Td   and   Drug   Administration 
US      Department     of     Health,     Edvic.itlon. 
und  Welfare.  Washington    DC     April  1968] 
Pacicage   iNStJii   FOE  Chloramphenicol 

WARNING 

Serious  iind  fauil  blcxxl  dyscrasias  (aplas- 
tic anemia,  hypoplastic  .iiienua,  throm- 
bocytopenia, and  griiiuilocytcpenla  I  are 
known  to  occur  .ifter  the  administration  of 
■hloramphenlcol  In  .iddltlon  there  have 
•>eeri  reports  of  aplastic  anemia  attributed 
to  hlorumphenlcol  which  later  terminated 
in  leukemia  Blood  dyscraslas  ha\e  .jccurred 
alter  both  short  term  ,iiid  prolonged  therapy 
with  this  drug  Chloramphenicol  must  not 
be  used  when  less  potentlallj  daniJierous 
.vgents  win  be  effective,  as  described  m  the 
Indications'  section  It  must  not  be  used 
in  the  treatmrnt  of  trivial  I'lfcctions  or 
uhere  it  is  'lot  indicafcd.  as  in  colds,  in- 
ftuema.  -.niections  of  the  throat:  or  at  a  pro- 
phylactic agent  to  prevent  bacterial  infec- 
tions 

Precautions  It  Is  essential  that  adequate 
blood  studies  be  made  during  tre.itment 
with  the  drug  While  blood  studies  may 
detect  early  peripheral  bk^od  changes,  such 
•vs  leukopenia  retlculocytopenla,  or  granu- 
locytopenia, before  they  becc>me  irreversible 
such  studies  .annot  be  relied  on  to  detect 
bone  marrow  depression  prior  to  develop- 
ment cif  .iplaitlc  unemla  To  facilitate  appro- 
priate studies  and  observation  during 
therapy,  it  is  desirable  that  patlentsi  be  hos- 
pitalized 

Descripfions;  Chloramphenicol  is  an  anti- 
biotic that  is  clinically  useful  for,  and  .hould 
be  reserved  for.  serious  Infections  caused  by 
organisms  susceptible  to  Its  antimicrobial 
effects  when  less  potentially  hazardous  thera- 
peutic agents  .ire  inetlectlve  or  rontra- 
Indlcated.  Sensitivity  testing  is  essential  to 
determine  lis  Indicated  use.  but  mav  be  per- 
formed .-oncurrently  with  therapy  mltlatet: 
on  clinical  impression  that  one  of  the  Indi- 
cated conditions  exists  (see  •Indications" 
section) 

.4cf<onj  and  Pharmacology  In  vuro  chlor- 
amphenicol exerts  mainly  a  bacteriostatic 
effect  on  a  wide  range  of  ktr.im-iiecatlve  and 
gram-posltlve  bacteria  and  Is  .ictlve  m  ntro 
against  rlckettslas,  the  Ivmphogranuloma- 
pslttac*->sl8  fctroup  and  I'ib'to  chulcrar  It  is 
particularly  active  against  Salmonella  'yphl 
and  Hemophilus  influenzae  The  mode  o: 
action  is  through  interference  or  Inhibition 
of  protein  svnthesis  in  intact  cells  and  in 
cell-free  systems 

Chloramphenicol  administered  orally  is 
absorbed  rapidly  from  the  intestinal  tract 
In  controlled  studies  in  adult  volunieers 
using  the  recommended  dosage  of  50  mg 
kg.  dav.  a  dosage  >■:  1  gm  every  6  hours  for 
H  di:*es  -A-as  gUen  Usmc  the  mlcrobioloelral 
.issay  method,  the  average  peak  serum  le\el 
was  11  2  meg.  ml  one  hour  after  -he  nrst 
doee  A  cumulative  effect  gave  a  peak  rise  to 
18  4  meg.  mi  after  the  hfth  dose  of  i  gni 
Mean  serum  le\els  ranged  Irom  8-14  meg 
ml.  over  the  48-hour  period  Total  urinary 
excretion  of  cliloramphenicol  In  these  studies 
ranged  from  a  low  of  68  percent  to  a  high  of 
.»y  percent  over  a  three-day  period  From  H 
to  12  percent  of  the  antibiotic  excreted  Is 
m  the  form  of  Iree  chloramphenicol,  the 
remainder  consists  of  mlcrobKjloglcally  m- 
,ictlve  metabolites,  principally  the  conjugate 
with  glucuronic  acid,  blnce  the  glucuronlde 
is  excreted  rapidly,  most  chloramphenicol 
detected  in  the  bl^od  is  In  the  inicr;>biologi- 
cally  active  free  t.irm  Despite  the  small  pro- 
porticn  of  unchanged  drug  excreted  in  the 
urine,  the  roncentraiion  of  tree  chloramphen- 
icol is  relatively  high,  amounting  to  .-everal 
hundred  meg  ml.  in  patients  receiving  di- 
vided doses  of  50  mg  kg  day  Small 
amounts  of  actue  drug  .ire  lound  in  bile 
and  leces  Chloramphenicol  diffuses  rapidly, 
but  Its  distribution  Is  not  uniform  Highest 
concentrations  are  found  in  liver  and  kidney. 
and  lowest  concentrations  are  found  In  brain 
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and  cerebrospinal  fluid.  Chloramphenicol  en- 
ters cerebrospinal  fluid  even  In  the  absence 
of  meningeal  inflammation,  appearing  In 
concentrations  about  half  of  thoee  found  In 
the  blood.  Measurable  levels  are  also  de- 
tected in  pleural  and  In  a»clUc  fluids,  saliva, 
milk  and  in  the  aqueous  and  vitreous 
humors  Transport  across  the  placental  bar- 
tlon  In  cord  blood  of  newborn  Infants  than 
rier  occurs  with  somewhat  lower  concentra- 
m  maternal  blood. 

Indications:  In  accord  with  the  concepts 
in  the  warning  box"  and  this  indications 
section,  chloramphenicol  must  be  used  only 
m  those  serious  infections  for  which  less 
potentiallv  d.ingerous  drugs  ure  Ineffective 
or  contraindlcated  However  chlorampheni- 
col may  be  chosen  to  initiate  antibiotic 
therapy  on  the  clinical  Impression  that  one 
of  the"  conditions  below  is  believed  to  be 
present:  In  -.luo  sensitivity  tests  should  be 
performed  concurrently  so  that  the  drug 
may  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible  If 
less  potentially  dangerous  agents  are  Indi- 
cated by  such  tests.  The  decision  to  continue 
.ise  of  chloramphenicol  rather  than  another 
iintlblollc  when  both  are  suggested  by  in 
vitro  studies  to  be  effective  against  a  specific 
pathogen  should  be  based  upon  severity  of 
the  infection,  susceptibility  of  the  pathogen 
to  the  various  antimicrobial  drugs,  efficacy 
of  the  various  drugs  In  the  infection,  and 
the  imptirtant  additional  concepts  contained 
m  the     warning  box"  above: 

1  Acute  Inunctions  caused  by  susceptible 
str:-iins  f>:  Sal'uoneila  Typhi 

Chloramp.'ienlcol  is  a  drug  of  choice.*  It  is 
not  recommended  for  the  routine  treatment 
>f  the  typhoid  ■'carrier  state" 

■2  Serious  Inlectlons  caused  by  susceptible 
-•rains  111  accordance  with  the  concepts  ex- 
pressed above: 

a    Salmonella  species 

b  H.  influenzae,  specifically  meningeal  in- 
lectlons I 

c.  Rickettsia 

d.  Lvmphogranuloma-psittacosls  group 
p.  Various  gram-necatlve  bacteria  causing 

bacteremia,     meningitis,     or     other     serious 
gram-negative  infections 

f.  Other  susceptible  organisms  which  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  resistant  to  all  other 
appropriate  antl-mlcroblal  agents. 

i  Cystic  fibrosis  regimens 
Contraindications:  Chloramphenicol  Is 
contraindlcated  in  individuals  with  a  history 
or  previous  hypersensitivity  and  or  toxic  re- 
action to  It  It  must  Tiot  be  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  trivial  infections,  or  where  it  is  not 
indicated,  as  in  colds,  influenza,  infections  of 
;'.e  throat:  or  as  a  prophylactic  agent  to  pre- 
vent bacterial  infections. 

Precautions: 

1.  Baseline  blood  studies  should  be  fol- 
;  jA-ed  by  periodic  blood  i-tudles  approximately 
everv  two  davs  during  therapy.  The  drug 
.should  be  di.scontinued  upon  appearance  of 
retlculocytopenla.  leukopenia,  thrombocyto- 
penia, anemia,  or  any  other  blood  study  flnd- 
.:.gs  attrib'.itable  to  chloramphenicol.  How- 
ever, It  should  be  noted  that  such  studies  do 
not  exclude  the  possible  later  appearance  of 
the  Irreversible  tvpe  of  bone  marrow  depres- 
sion 

2  Repeated  courses  of  the  drug  should  be 
avoided  If  at  all  possible.  Treatment  should 
not  be  continued  longer  than  required  to  pro- 
duce a  cure  with  little  or  no  risk  of  relapse 
i!f  the  disease. 

3.  Concurrent  therapy  with  other  drugs 
that  may  cause  bone  marrcw  depression 
should  be  avoided. 

4.  Excessive  blood  levels  may  result  from 
idminisiratiou  of  the  recommended  dose  to 
patients  with  Impaired  liver  or  kidney  lunc- 


•In  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  some 
authorities  reco.-nmend  that  chloramphenicol 
'oe  administered  at  therapeutic  levels  for  8-10 
days  after  the  patient  has  become  afebrile  to 
lessen  the  possibility  of  relapse. 


tlon.  Including  that  due  to  Immature  meta- 
bolic processes  in  the  infant.  The  dosage 
should  be  adjusted  accordingly  or.  preferably, 
the  blood  concentration  should  be  deter- 
mined at  appropriate  intervals 

5.  There  are  no  studies  to  establish  the 
safety  of  this  drug  In  pregnancy 

6.  Since  chloramphenicol  readily  crosses 
the  placental  barrier,  caution  in  use  of  the 
drug  Is  particularly  important  during  preg- 
nancy at  term  or  during  labor  because  of 
potential  toxic  effects  on  the  letus  (gray 
syndrome) . 

7.  Precaution  should  be  used  m  iher:ipy  of 
premature  and  full-term  infant.';  to  avoid 
"gray  syndrome"  toxicity.  (See  'Adverse  Re- 
actions.") Serum  drug  levels  should  be  care- 
fully followed  during  therapy  of  the  newborn 
Infant. 

8.  Precaution  should  be  used  In  therapy 
during  lactation  because  of  the  ix)Kslbillty 
of  toxic  effects  on  the  nursing  infant. 

9.  Tlae  use  of  this  antibiotic,  .ls  with  other 
antibiotics,  may  result  in  an  overgrowth  of 
nonsusceptible  organi.sms.  including  lungi 
If  infections  cau.sed  by  nonsusceptible  orga- 
nisms appear  during  therapy,  .ippropnate 
measures    should    be    taken 

Adverse  reactions: 
1.  Blood  Dyscraslas; 

The  most  serious  adverse  effect  of  chlor- 
amphenicol is  bone  marrow  depression.  Seri- 
ous and  fatal  blood  dyscra.sla.s  (aplastic 
anemia,  hypoplastic  .inemia,  thrombocyto- 
penia, and"  granulocytopenia)  are  known  to 
occur  after  the  administration  of  chloram- 
phenicol. 

An  irreversible  type  of  marrow  depre<^slon 
leading  to  aplastic  anemia  with  a  high  rate 
of  mortality  is  characteri/ed  by  the  ..ppear- 
ance  weeks" or  months  after  therapy  of  bone 
marrow  aplasia  or  hypoplasia  Peripherally. 
pancytopenia  Is  most  often  ota.served.  but 
In  a  small  number  of  cases  only  one  or 
two  of  the  three  major  cell  types  (erythro- 
cytes, leukocytes,  platelets)  may  be  depressed. 
A  reversible  type  of  bone  marrow  depression, 
which  Is  dose"  related,  may  occur.  This  type 
of  marrow  depression  is  characterized  by 
vacuolization  of  the  erythrold  cells,  reduc- 
tion of  reticulocytes  and  leukopenia,  and  re- 
sponds promptly  to  the  withdrawal  of  chlor- 
amphenicol. 

An  exact  determination  of  the  risk  of  seri- 
ous and  fatal  blood  dyscraslas  is  not  possible 
because  of  lack  of  accurate  information  re- 
garding 1)  the  size  of  the  population  at 
risk,  2)  the  total  number  of  drug- associated 
dyscraslas.  and  3)  the  total  number  of  non- 
drug  associated  dyscractas. 

In  a  report  to  the  California  State  Assembly 
by  the  California  Medical  Association  and  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  in  Janu- 
ary 1967.  the  risk  of  fatal  aplastic  anemia 
was  estimated  at  1:24.200  to  1:40.500  based 
on  two  dosage  levels. 

There  are  reports  of  aplastic  anemia  ter- 
minating in  leukemia  attributed  to  chlor- 
amphenicol. 

PEiraxysmal  nocturnal  hemoglobinuria  has 
also  been  reported. 

2.  Gastrointestinal  Reactions: 
Nausea,  vomlttlng,  gloesltls  and  stomatitis, 

diarrhea  and  enterocolitis  may  occur  in  low 
Incidence. 

3.  Neurotoxic  Reactions: 

Headache,  mild  depression,  mental  confu- 
sion, and  deUrlum  have  been  described  in  pa- 
tients receiving  chloramphenicol.  Optic  and 
peripheral  neuritis  have  been  reported,  usu- 
ally following  long-term  therapy.  If  this  oc- 
curs, the  drug  should  be  promptly  with- 
drawn. 

4.  Hypersensitivity  Reactions: 
Fever,  macular  and  vesicular  rashes,  anglo- 

edema,  urticaria,  and  anaphylaxis  may  oc- 
cur. Herxhelmer  reactions  have  occurred  dur- 
ing therapy  for  typhoid  fever. 

5.  "Gray  Syndrome": 
Toxic    reactions   Including   fatalities   have 

occurred  in  the  premature  and  newborn: 
the    signs    and    symptoms    associated    wth 


theee  reactions  have  been  referred  to  as  the 
"gray  syndrome".  One  case  of  "gray  syn- 
drome" has  been  reported  in  an  infant  born 
to  a  mother  having  received  chloramphenicol 
during  labor.  One  case  has  been  reported  in 
a  3-month  infant.  The  following  summarlzee 
the  cUnlcal  and  laboratory  studies  that  have 
been  made  on  these  patients : 

(1)  In  mo6t  cases  therapy  with  chlor- 
amphenicol had  been  instituted  within  the 
first  48  hours  of  life. 

(2)  Symptoms  first  appeared  after  3  to  4 
days  of  continued  treatment  with  high  doses 
of  chloramphenicol. 

(3)  The  symptoms  appea.ed  In  the  follow- 
ing order: 

(a)  abdominal  distension  with  or  without 

emesls; 

(b)  progressive  pallid  cyanosis; 

(c)  vasomotor  collapse,  frequently  accom- 
panied by  irregular  respiration; 

(d)  death  within  a  lew  hours  of  onset  of 
these  symptoms. 

(4)  "rhe  progression  of  symptoms  from  on- 
set to  exltus  was  accelerated  with  higher  dobe 
schedules. 

(5)  Preliminary  blood  serum  level  studies 
revealed  unusuaily  high  concentrations  of 
chloramphenicol  lOver  90  meg./ ml.  after  re- 
peated doses ) . 

(6)  Termination  of  therapy  upon  early 
evidence  of  the  associated  symptomatology 
frequently  reversed  the  process  with  com- 
plete recovery. 

DOSAGE  AND  ADMINISTRATION—DOSAGF  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS FOR  ORAL  CHLORAMPHENICOL 
PREPARATIONS 

The  malorlty  of  micro-organisms  suscepli- 
ble  to  chloramphenicol  will  respond  to  a 
concentration  between  5  and  20  meg.  ml  The 
desired  concentration  of  active  drug  In  blood 
should  fall  within  this  range  over  most  of  the 
treatment  period  Dosage  of  50  mg.  kg.,  day 
divided  into  4  doses  at  intervals  of  6  hours 
will  usually  achieve  and  sustain  levels  of  this 
magnitude. 

Except  in  certain  circumstances  leg,,  pre- 
mature and  newborn  Infants  and  indlvidualR 
with  Impairment  of  hepatic  or  renal  func- 
tion) lower  doses  may  not  achieve  these  con- 
centrations Chloramphenicol,  like  other  po- 
tent drugs,  should  be  prescribed  at  recom- 
mended doses  known  to  have  therapeutic 
activity.  Close  observation  of  the  patient 
should  be  maintained  and  In  the  event  of 
any  lidverse  reactions,  dosage  should  be  re- 
duced or  the  drug  discontinued,  if  other  fac- 
tors In  the  clinical  situation  permit. 

Adults— Adults  should  receive  50  mg.  kg 
day  (approximately  one  250  mg.  capsule  per 
each  10  lbs  body  weight)  in  divided  doses  at 
6-hour  intervals  In  exceptional  cases  pa- 
tients with  infections  due  to  moderately  re- 
sistant organisms  may  require  increased 
dosage  up  to  100  mg.,  kg.,  day  to  achieve  blood 
levels  inhibiting  the  pathogen,  but  these 
high  doses  should  be  decreased  as  soon  as 
possible.  Adults  with  impairment  of  hepatic 
or  renal  function  or  both  may  have  reduced 
ability  to  metabolize  and  excrete  the  drug. 
In  instances  of  impaired  metabolic  processes, 
dosages  should  be  adjusted  accordingly.  (See 
discussion  under  "Newborn  Infants."  i  Pre- 
cise control  of  concentration  of  the  drug  In 
the  blood  should  be  carefully  followed  in  pa- 
tients with  impaired  metabolic  processes  by 
the  available  microtechniques  i  information 
available  on  request) . 

Children— Dosage  of  50  mg.  kg  day  di- 
vided into  4  doses  at  6-hour  intervals  yields 
blood  levels  in  the  range  effective  against 
most  susceptible  organisms.  Severe  Infections 
.eg.,  bacteremia  or  meningitis),  especially 
when  adequate  cerebrospinal  fluid  concentra- 
tions are  desired,  may  require  dosage  up  to 
100  mg.  kg.  day;  however,  it  is  recommended 
that  dosage  beredueed  to  50  mc.  kg.  day  as 
soon  as  p(DSSible  Children  with  Impaired  liver 
or  kidney  func'ion  may  retain  excessive 
amounts  of  the  drug 

Newborn  Infants— i  See  section  titled  "Gray 
Syndrome"    under   "Adverse   Reactions," i    A 
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total  of  as  mg  lt(?  day  in  4  equal  closes  at 
8-hour  intervals  visually  produces  and  main- 
tains concentrations  in  blood  and  tissues  ade- 
quate to  control  mos'.  infections  for  which 
the  drug  is  indicated  Increased  i  aage  in 
these  individuals,  demanded  t>y  severe  infec- 
tions should  he  given  only  'x>  maintain  the 
blood  concentration  wuhln  a  rherapeuticallv 
effective  range  Af-er  the  rtrst  two  weelcs  >•! 
life  full-term  tnfant.s  ''rdlnarlly  may  receive 
up  to  i  total  nt  50  mg  leg  day  equally  di- 
vided into  4  doses  at  S-hour  inter. als  riej*" 
datagi^  recommt-ndaciom  an-  fif^mely  im- 
po'toT:  bi'cauic  blood  ronrentratton  in  all 
pr^rriaturi'  tnfanti  and  'uil-irrm  tnrants  un- 
dt"  tiiu  li-'eki  of  ajf  difff-?  f'om  th.at  of 
otl*-  tn'ann  This  dlfTerence  is  due  to  varla- 
tK.ns  ;n  'he  maturl'v  if  the  metabolic  func- 
tions   if  'he  liver  and  the  Kidneys 

When  '.hese  func'lons  are  immature  i  or 
seriously  impaired  In  adults)  high  concen- 
trations )f  the  drug  are  found  which  tend  to 
increase  *lth  suc<-eed'.r.g  doses 

Infants  and  Children  with  Immature 
Metab<jllc  Processes  l:\  voung  infants  and 
other  children  :ii  whom  imma-ure  metabolic 
functions  are  suspeced  a  dose  .f  25  mg  kg 
day  wUl  usually  produce  -herapeutlc  concen- 
tration oT  t"he  drug  in  the  blood  In  this  group 
partlcul<lTT7  the  concentration  of  the  drug  in 
the  blood  should  be  carefully  followed  by 
microtechniques  ilnformatlon  available  on 
reque*%  i 

\PRIL  5    1968 
Hon    O*YLOR0  Neison. 
C  .S    Si'nace 
Wa.ini'tgton.  D  C 

My  Dca«  3iN*TOR  ViLsi'N  I  should  have 
written  this  letter  much  earlier  but  haven' 
been   phvslcally  or  mentally  able  to  do  so 

On  June  27  19«7  just  six  monta  after  I 
had  sulTered  a  severe  coronary  our  daughter 
then  18  was  hospltalzed  with  aplastic  ane- 
mia During  this  "ime  t  was  hospltiillzed 
agair.  with  another  near  coronary,  due  to 
stres.s     and    over-physical    exertion 

She  ri.ad  just  ttnlshed  her  freshman  year 
at  Shawr.ee  i  piano  and  voice  major  While 
she  *  IS  hume  m  Christmas  vactlon.  our  doc- 
tor here  gave  her  a  prescription  of  Chloro- 
mycetin f  ir  I  scire  throat  on  3  Jan  which 
she  t.x)lc  back  to  school  and  13th  Jan  had 
this  prescription  refilled  at  Shawnee  I  don  t 
Know  whether  the  druggist  there  checked 
with  our  doctor  before  refilling  It  -The  last 
.f  Miv  1966  --he  was  quite  111  at  home  with 
strep  throat  for  a  week,  the  doctor  calling 
each  day  and  glvlrg  Chloromycetin  shoU. 
al«o  the  summer  before  that,  she  w.is  hos- 
pitalized with  the  same  malady  ai.d  given 
the  same  treatment  i 

Shortly  after  finishing  the  13th  Jan  pre- 
scriptli'ii.  she  beiame  .istless.  constantly 
sleepy,  and  had  severe  headaches  for  the 
rest  of  the  last  semester  Thefe  things  I  nt- 
triDuted  to  the  strenuous  college  actlvi'v — 
she  was  i  member  of  the  Blsonettes  i  girl's 
glee  clubi  member  of  Shawnee  Choral  So- 
ciety private  piano  and  voice,  plus  all  her 
required  subjects 

When  she  came  h  jme  the  1st  of  June  -he 
was  m  the  same  condition  One  morning  she 
got  up  with  her  mouth  full  of  blood  clots. 
I  rusher  her  to  our  doctor  who  ran  a  com- 
plete blood  count,  which  were  all  so  low 
that  they  didn  t  understand  how  she  was 
ev.n  stili  on  her  feet  Our  doctor  said  she 
was  quite  sure  it  was  aplastic  anemia,  and 
sent  her  at  once  to  Tulsa  to  a  well-known 
hematologlst  She  was  immediately  hos- 
pitalized bone  morrow  tests  i  bone  marrow 
was  completely  Inactive,  and  he  nt  once 
confirmed  the  dlagr..r«ls.  saying  u  was  caused 
from  Chloromycetin 

.She  was  so  afrHid  she  had  lukemla  and  we 
*ere  aJ  relieved,  not  having  ever  heard  of 
ap.a-stlc  anemia  nor  of  the  deadly  effects  of 
Ch.  jromycetl.i  Transfusions  were  begun. 
and  she  was  put  on  80  mil  of  Prednisone 
per  day    She  was  up  and  able  to  come  home 


after  1 1  days  Prom  that  time  on  she  was 
either  In  the  hospital  here  or  on  an  out- 
patient b«isl8  with  either  or  both  whole  bk>od 
and  platelet  transfusl mS  every  few  days 
She  was  al»«>  changed  !rom  Prednl.sone  to 
Decadron  She  also  suffered  every  known 
side  efTect  In  the  worst  way  from  the 
steroid.H  swelling  .icne  severe  stoma-h 
ulcer  and  diabetes  for  which  she  Injected 
herself  with  insulin  e\erv  morning  when 
at  home 

This  horrible  nightmare  continued  until 
the  1st  of  Deo  when  she  died'  She  was  only 
in  the  ho«plt<»l  this  List  time  one  week  dur- 
ing which  time  an  itulslon  was  made  .n  'op 
of  her  foot  through  which  was  given  all 
food,  transfusions  medications  etc 

She  had  lost  her  voice  all  control  of  her 
bodily  functions  bleeding  from  her  bowels 
and  pure  blood  coming  from  her  kidneys, 
and  m  such  hideous  pain  she  was  kept 
sedated  She  prayed  that  Ood  wouldn't  let 
her  wake  up  to  anymore  if  the  'errlble  pain 
We  had  to  sit  and  watch  her  slowly  die 
nor  Knowing  us  when  finally  a  maR.slve  brain 
hemorrhage  took  her  She  was  almost  un- 
recognizable Her  whole  body  was  a  complete 
mass  of  bruises  looked  is  If  "ihe  had  been 
beaten  t<i  a  pulp  .»nd  as  If  the  blood  were 
lust  ready  to  burst  from  her  body  Three 
different  times  she  lost  1 '  j  pts  of  blood,  twice 
from  her  nose,  and  once  from  an  Infected 
finger 

I  was  never  told  unUl  afterwards  that  the 
disease  Is  fatal  >lt  w,^s  decided  this  was  best 
because  of  my  heart  condltloni  but  for  the 
last  2  months  of  her  life  her  dad  had  to  live 
with  this  knowledge  I  never  let  myself  be- 
lieve that  I  would  lose  her  and  I  still  haven't 
.iccept.ed  the  fact  that  she  is  gone  I  have 
gone  through  a  lot  In  my  48  vears  but  never 
anything  like  this  unending  misery  and  K'rtef 
She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  .;trls 
I  everyone  who  saw  her  or  knew  her  rom- 
mented  on  thlsi  and  she  was  so  sweet  and 
precious  and  a  wonderful  christian  who  ac- 
cepted death  and  was  not  afraid  She  was 
our  only  daughter  the  brightest  most  won- 
derful thing  in  my  life  -we  were  always  so 
close  and  had  such  a  wonderful  relationship 
I  sometimes  wonder  it  I  '.an  keep  on  living 
with  this  emptiness 

We  have  only  .ine  .it her  child,  a  son  who  Is 
12.  and  this  was  such  i  tr.xumatic  experience 
for  him  'his  first  experience  with  death  and 
It  had  to  be  "his  Sister  i  that  we've  had  to 
take  him  to  a  doctor,  he  still  Isn't  the  same 
I  still  can  t  bring  myself  to  blame  our 
doctor  she  loved  her  so  much,  and  all  during 
her  Illness  was  with  her  or  on  call,  day  and 
night 

As  soon  da  I  can  tlnd  out  how  to  go  about 
It.  having  never  been  Involved  In  any  kind 
>f  law  suit,  ■me  .ire  going  to  bring  suit  against 
Parke-Davis  Our  medical  bills  have  been 
•remendous  i still  owe  about  H.iiOOOOi  that 
we  U  have  to  lK)rrow  money  to  instigate  the 
suit,  but  I  m  going  to  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  .'.ee  that  Parke-Davis  pays— at  least 
for  the  flnanclHl  hardships  this  has  inflicted 
All  the  money  m  the  world  could  not  possi- 
bly even  so  much  as  lessen  our  grief  or  loss. 
BUT  the  money  Is  minor  i  well  manage 
somehow!  and  .f  we  can  in  any  way  be  in- 
strumental m  preventing  this  hideous  thing 
happening  to  even  i/ne  family.  It  will  give 
me  some  relief  and  to  try  to  get  this  death- 
dealing  drug  .jff  the  market' 

The  hematologlst  who  treated  her  flr»t 
■ent  me  a  letter,  the  following  is  an 
excerpt  'It  w.%s  my  impression  at  the  time 
sue  was  disrharged  from  St  John's  that  she 
had  Ml  unusual  idirsyncrasy  to  Chloromy- 
cetin therapy  and  this  continued  to  be  my 
impression  during  the  remainder  of  her  Ill- 
ness  ' 

-She  was  never  one  to  take  medicine,  could 
hurdly  ,^ei  her  to  take  an  .osplr.n.  and  the 
Dr  said  she  would  never  have  lived  as  long 
as  she  did  except  for  the  fact  that  ■^he  had 
such  a  wonderfully  healthy  body 


I  pray  that  you  can  .ise  this  letter  in 
some  way.  and  perhaps  even  be  .ible  to  ad- 
vise us  as  to  what  we  can  do  Enclosed  1.'^  .» 
picture  of  our  daughter  19  in  Aug  It  Isn't 
too  gf>od  since  it  Is  .in  inexpensive  reprint 
Very  re8i>ectfully  yours. 


July  31,  1968 
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March    1     1968 
DesR  ScNsToR  ciAYLoRti  Nti  SON     1  am  writ- 
ing this  letter  in  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in 
your    power    to    help    restrict    i  hloromycetln 
from  the  market 

Mv  1  '.  son  (lied  alter  reieUiiiij  two  bottles 
of  the  medicine  for  a  minor  cold  For  throe 
months  .'in  ^  m  received  IjI.kkI  irnn.sfuslons 
and  spinal  'ahs  nothing  cotild  be  done  for 
him  He  wai  a  healthy  lat  and  happy  babv 
IS  v  'U  t-an  see  Oefore  he  took  the  medicine 
The  doctor  who  irave  niv  babv  the  medi- 
cine was  old  and  didn't  bother  to  check  the 
UfW  IriiJ  :■  r  anv  alter  effc-ot.s  he  tiK)k  the 
word  of  Parke   Davis  A:  Co 

My  son  illed  six  vears  ago.  but  It  takes  the 
death  I'f  rvk..  physician's  sons  tor  anything 
•o  be  done  about  it  I  hope  you  wUl  look  into 
this  matter  and  use  all  vour  power  to  keep 
this  drug  .iff  the  market 

I  wish  Parks  Davis  .ould  have  seen  my 
son  s  lips  bleed  tor  weeks  and  his  whole  bixly 
.overed  with  black  and  blue  marks,  then 
see  his  little  eyes  swollen  shut  from  crying 
because  he  hated  the  transfusions  ihat  kept 
him  alive  and  then  the  next  day  lose  a 
whole  pint  of  blo»jd  thnnigh  his  kidneys 
and  have  to  go  through  it  again 

Please  help  keep  other  children  iuid  adults 
trim  going  through  tliLs  horrible  and  useless 
death  Thank  vou  very  much  lor  your  time 
and  trouble 

Ifours.  Truly. 


AfRiL  24    1968 
Mr    Qaylord  Nelson. 

Dear  Senator  It  Is  with  great  interest 
that  I  have  read  several  articles  In  regard 
to  your  investigation  into  the  use  of  Chloro- 
mycetin ' 

I  recently  lost  my  39  yr  old  wife  from 
aplastic  .inemia.  caused  by  the  misuse  <i: 
Chloromycetin  The  doctor  that  prescribed 
the  drug  for  pneumonia  nei.er  checked  her 
blood  condition  while  administering  the 
drug  and  one  month  later  prescribed  the 
same  dnig  tor  bronchitis 

She  developed  aplastic  anemia  and  died 
March  18.  11)68  leaving  four  children  aiid 
myself-  She  was  In  the  hospital  one  month 
to  the  day  When  she  started  de\  eloping  slgn.s 
of  the  disease  she  went  bark  to  the  same 
doctor  and  he  dl.ii<nrj6ed  the  iKicetl  .ts  .m 
allergy  When  I  itot  her  to  the  hospital  the 
doctors  attending  her  knew  immediately 
what  the  disease  wa-s 

She  was  tdministrred  15  pints  of  whole 
blood  and  6  transfusions  of  platelets  :n  the 
month  she  was  In  the  hospltil 

If  I  can  be  if  any  .usslstance  to  you  with 
my  wife's  case  history  or  the  pathologist  re- 
port from  the  .uitopsy  that  was  held  after 
my  wife's  death.  I  will  he  very  ple:i.=ed  to  do 
so.  maybe  it  would  help  save  some  other 
person's  life 

I   intend   to  tile  suit   for  her  death  and   If 
there   is  anything   you   might  be  able   to  do 
in  my  lavor  would  be  greatly  appreci.iled 
Respectfully  yours. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  iUs 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  pas,std.  without  amendment, 
theb'll  S  20601  to  amend  .section  .=)03i  f' 
of  the  Federal  Pro;ierty  and  Admini- 
strative Services  Act  of  1949  tn  extend  for 
a  f)erlod  of  5  years  the  authorization  to 


inak-  appropriations  for  allocations  and 
grants  for  the  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  documentary  sources  significant 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  liad  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  16729) 
to  extend  for  2  years  certain  programs 
providing  assistance  to  students  at  in- 
.stitutions  of  liipher  t>ducation,  to  modi- 
fy .such  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
planning,  evaluation,  and  adequate  lead- 
lime  m  such  ;}rograjns. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT,  1968 
The    Senate    re.sumed    the   considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'HR.  15263)   to  amend 
lurthtr   the    Fjreign   Assistance  Act   of 
1961.   a^  amended,   and  for  other   pur- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  allow  me  a  min- 
ute on  the  bill? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  phrase  used  in  the  bill  dealing  with 
extended  risk  guarantees,  a  new  feature, 
which  contains  the  word  "negligence"  in 
conuinction  with  the  words  'fraud"  and 
misrepresentation,"  which  are  also  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  lawyers  will  advise  their 
clients  against  accepting  a  guarantee 
from  which  the  United  States  could 
escape  on  the  ground  that  the  particular 
businessman  whose  investment  is  guar- 
anteed is  negligent  of  his  business. 

For  example,  suppose  he  comes  in  late 
in  the  morning,  or  leaves  early  at  night, 
or  plays  golf  2  days  a  week:  is  he  neg- 
lecting his  business? 

I  do  not  think  the  conunittee  had  any 
.such  thing  in  mind.  It  did  not  wish  to 
invalidate  these  guarantees.  Therefore, 
rather  than  trying  to  deal  with  it  here, 
which  would  probably  be  difHcult,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  whether 
the  committee  would  make  an  effort,  as 
this  new  word  does  not  appear  in  the 
committee  report,  to  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish in  conference  some  criteria  for  the 
use  of  the  word  "negligence,"  which 
would  enable  a  guarantee  to  have  via- 
bility in  terms  of  the  people  who  would 
accept  it,  by  whatever  scheme  the  con- 
ferees might  decide  to  work  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  could  not  be  complied  with.  Cer- 
tainly, any  time  that  a  meaningful  word 
is  used,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  the 
agency  or  department  concerned  to  issue 
regulations  covering  that  particular 
word. 

I  do  not  know  what  criteria  may  be 
used.  It  might  be  that  we  could  in  the 
conference  committee  decide  to  write  a 
more  explicit  definition  of  what  we  mean 
by  that. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  fine. 
Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Certainly   I  would 
be  glad  to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  And  in  the 
conference  I  shall  cooperate  in  doing 
what  I  can  to  clarify  the  matter  in 
conference. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 


very  cooperative.  We  can  leave  it  the 
way  it  is  and  take  it  to  conference  and 
clarify  the  definition. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.   President,   I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  adopted  the  first  of 
my  two  amendments  regarding  the 
Pueblo.  That  amendment  dealt  with  for- 
eign aid.  The  second  amendment  dealt 
with  trade  and  requested  the  President 
to  establish  an  embargo  on  trade  be- 
tween tlie  United  States  and  all  Com- 
munist countries  listed  in  the  Foreit;n 
Assistance  Act  until  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo  is  released  by  Nortli  Korea. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  a  conver.sation 
with  a  number  of  Senators  who  had  been 
supporting  me  on  the  first  amendment  It 
became  apparent  to  me  that  some  of  the 
questions  that  were  in  my  inin.1  v.  ere  al.so 
in  theirs.  One  of  the  things  we  certainly 
did  not  want  to  do  under  any  circum- 
stances was  to  take  an  action  which 
would  have  the  appearance  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  unwilling  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
crewmembers  now  held  by  the  North 
Koreans.  A  rejection  of  my  amendment 
on  trade  might  be  so  interpreted  So.  tl.e 
amendment  I  have  .sent  to  the  desk  is  a 
modification  of  my  oriizinal  trade  pro- 
posal. It  is  substantially  different. 

Instead  of  requesting  the  President  to 
actually  establish  an  embartjo,  it  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  promptly  review  and 
submit  to  us  a  program  for  establishing 
partial  or  total  trade  embargoes  with  any 
or  all  Communist  countries.  It  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tive; namely,  to  set  our  crew  out  of 
North  Korea. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  after  extensive 
briefings  with  as  many  people  as  I  could 
find  who  know  anything  about  the  sub- 
ject, I  conclude  we  are  not  any  further 
now  in  trying  to  get  these  crewmembers 
released  from  North  Korea  than  we  were 
when  they  were  captured  in  January. 

•We  have  tried  by  the  usual  diplomatic 
lines  of  communication  to  get  other 
countries  to  be  of  assistance.  But  this  is 
not  easy  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  determine  what  mechanisms  are  open 
to  us — and  we  took  one  affirmative. 
though  limited  step  yesterday— we  could 
by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  use 
trade  not  only  as  an  economic  weapon 
but  we  could  also  start  to  use  it  as  a 
strategic  weapon,  as  I  have  been  advocat- 
ing for  years. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  names  of  25  countries  which,  at  least 
as  of  June  1965,  had  diplomatic  relations 
with  North  Korea. 

The  countries  are  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mongolia,  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Ru- 
mania. Hungary,  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia. 
Albania,  Communist  China.  East  Ger- 
many, North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
prohibition  apply  to  the  furnishing  of 
arms  or  supplies  to  the  Vietcong?  Does 
the  Senator  consider  the  Vietcong  area  of 
South  Vietnam  as  a  Communist  country? 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  did  not  say  that  was 
a  Communist  country. 
Mr.  AIKEN    No. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  Vietcong.  although  I  would  hope  we 
couid  find  mechanisms  of  getting  at 
them.  However.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Vietcong.  The  amendment  requests 
the  President  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  countries 
li-sted  as  Communist  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN  The  Senator's  provision 
would  not  in  any  way  prevent  funds  from 
uoing  by  way  of  investment  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  would  not  prevent  the  iur- 
nl..hing  of  petroleum  or  other  .supplies  to 
that  area. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  witli  South  Vietnam  or 
witli  the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  have  the  prohibition  apply  to 
the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam?  I  think 
that  is  where  it  is  needed  most. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  We  have  a  prohibi- 
tion aeainst  trading  at  the  present 
time  with  the  North  Vietnamese.  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  is  trading  with  the 
Vietcong    deliberately. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh,  I  euess  the  Senator 
has  not  talked  with  the  people  with 
whom  I  have  talked. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  i:uess  I  have  not. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  How  does  the  Senator  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  Vietcong  use 
.American  dollars  as  their  currency 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  any  further. 

All  of  the  countries  I  have  mentioned 
so  far  have  been  Communist  controlled. 
There  is  also  Cuba. 

Others  which  recognize  North  Korea 
are  Guinea.  Mali.  Uganda.  Yemen.  Al- 
geria, the  United  Arab  Republic.  Indone- 
.sia.  Mauritania.  Cambodia,  and  Brazza- 
ville— as  far  as  that  portion  of  the 
Congo  IS  concerned — Ghana,  and  Tan- 
zania. 

Some  of  these  are  certainly  so-called 
nonalined  nations.  Not  very  many  of 
the  25  are  very  friendly  with  the  United 
States.  These  25  are  the  ones  that  have, 
as  I  see  it.  diplomatic  relations  with 
North  Korea.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
trading  with  the  Communist-controlled 
countries — which  have  the  closest  rela- 
tionship with  North  Korea— it  strikes 
me  that  we  have  a  much  better  lever 
than  any  other  approach  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  North  Korean  Government 
to  release  these  crewmembers. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  increasing  its  trade  with  us  con- 
siderably. It  might  be  interesting  to  the 
Senate  in  the  process  of  discussing  this 
to  give  some  idea  of  what  has  been  li- 
censed for  shipment  to  some  of  the  East- 
ern bloc  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  of  October  12,  1966. 

The  following  are  "nonstrategic"  goods 
which  are  licensed  for  shipment  from  us 
to  the  Soviet  Union:  Airborne  com- 
munications equipment,  generators  for 
electronic  equipment  used  to  control  air- 
craft, communications  equipment,  air- 
borne navigation  equipment,  and  elec- 
tronic computer  and  parts. 
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total  of  25  mg  kg  day  in  4  equal  doses  at 
8-hoMr  Intervals  usually  produces  and  main- 
tains concentrations  m  bkxxl  and  tissues  ade- 
quate to  control  mos'  infections  '■t  which 
the  drug  is  Indicated  Increased  d  isage  In 
these  individuals  demanded  by  severe  infec- 
tions should  be  given  only  to  maintain  the 
blood  concentration  wrhln  a  'herapeuticallv 
efTectlve  range  After  the  rtrst  two  weeks  of 
life  full-term  infants  -irdlnarllv  may  receive 
up  to  a  total  of  50  mg  kg  d.-iy  equally  di- 
vided into  4  doses  at  6-hour  intervals  T'leif 
do.tage  rframmfndationii  arc  rH'crni-ly  im- 
portant bccaute  bi'ood  mnrent'-atton  m  all 
p'cnaturf  infants  and  full-term  infants  un- 
der tu:o  ueeki  of  ag-  differs  fom  flat  of 
otner  tnfanti  This  cltfTerence  Is  due  to  varia- 
tions in  the  ma'.urrv  -f  the  metabolic  func- 
tions of  the  liver  and  the  kidneys 

When  these  functions  are  immature,  i  or 
seriously  impaired  In  adults  i  high  concen- 
trations of  the  drug  are  found  which  tend  to 
increase  with  succeeding  doses 

Infants  and  Children  with  Immature 
Metabolic  Processes  In  young  infants  and 
other  children  :n  whom  immature  metabolic 
functions  are  suspected  a  dose  of  25  mg  kg 
day  will  usually  produce  therapeutic  concen- 
tration of  fhe  drug  in  the  blood  In  this  group 
partlCMlarTi;  the  concentration  of  the  drug  in 
the  b.o><l  should  be  cnrefuUy  followed  by 
micritechniques  (Information  available  on 
request  i 

\PHIL  5     1968 
Hon     0*YLnRD  NCt-SON 

V  S    Senate 
Washington    D  C 

My  Di*r  Senstor  Nelson  I  should  have 
written  this  '.etter  much  earlier  but  haven't 
been  pnvsically  or  mentally  able  to  do  so 

On  June  27  1967  just  six  monta  after  I 
hod  surTered  a  severe  cornnary.  our  daughter 
then  18  was  hospitalized  with  .'.plastic  ane- 
mia During  this  time  I  waa  hospitalized 
again  with  another  near  cor^mary  due  to 
stress    and    over-physical    exertion 

She  had  just  finished  her  freshman  year 
at  Shawnee  i  piar.o  and  voice  major  While 
she  was  home  ot\  Christmas  vacllwn.  our  doc- 
tor here  gave  her  a  prescription  of  Chloro- 
mycetin for  a  sore  throat  on  3  Jan  which 
she  t  x3ic  back  to  school,  and  13th  Jan  had 
this  prescription  refilled  at  Shawnee  I  d'  nt 
kn  )W  whether  the  druggist  there  checked 
with  our  doctor  before  refilling  It  iThe  last 
■  li  M  IV  19'3'3  >he  was  quite  111  at  home  with 
.strep  throLit  for  a  week  the  di:>ctor  calling 
each  day  ind  givirg  Chloromycetin  shots, 
al^o  the  summer  before  that  she  w;is  hos- 
pitalized with  the  same  malady  and  given 
the  siLTie  treatment  i 

Shortly  after  finishing  the  13th  Jan  pre- 
scription, she  became  listless,  constantly 
sleepy,  and  had  severe  headaches  fur  the 
rest  of  the  last  semester  These  things  I  at- 
tributed to  the  strenuous  college  actlvi'v — 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Blsonettes  (girl's 
glee  club>  member  of  Shawnee  Choral  So- 
ciety private  piano  and  voice  plus  all  her 
required  subjects 

When  she  came  h  ^me  the  lit  of  June  she 
was  in  tlu-  same  condition  One  morning  she 
got  up  with  her  mouth  full  of  blood  clots. 
I  rusher  her  to  our  doctor  who  ran  a  com- 
plete blood  count,  which  were  all  so  low 
that  they  didn't  tinderstand  how  she  was 
even  stui  on  her  feet  Our  doctor  said  she 
was  quite  sure  It  was  aplasuc  anemia,  and 
sent  her  a:  once  to  Tulsa  to  a  well-known 
hematologist  She  was  Immediately  hos- 
pitalized. t><jne  morrow  tests  i  l>oiie  marrow 
was  completely  Inactive  i  and  he  at  once 
confirmed  the  dlaginals.  saying  It  was  caused 
(rum  Chloromycetin 

She  was  so  afraid  she  had  lukemla  and  we 
»ere  all  relieved,  not  having  ever  heard  of 
aplastic  anemia  mr  of  the  deadly  efTects  of 
Chi  .romvcetl.i  Transfusions  were  begun, 
and  she  wiis  put  on  30  mil  of  Prednisone 
per  day    She  was  up  and  able  to  come  home 


after  11  days  From  that  time  on  she  was 
either  in  the  hospital  here  or  on  an  out- 
patient baals  with  either  or  l)Oth  whole  blc-xl 
and  platelet  transfusl  >ms  every  few  days 
She  waa  also  changed  from  Prednisone  to 
Decadron  She  also  suffered  every  known 
.side  efTect  In  the  worst  way  from  the 
steroids  swelling,  ncne.  severe  st^nui-h 
ulcer  and  diabetes  for  which  she  Injected 
herself  with  Insulin  every  morning  when 
at  home 

This  horrible  nightmare  continued  until 
the  Ist  of  Dec  when  she  died'  She  was  only 
in  the  hospital  this  last  time  -me  week  dur- 
ing which  time  an  incision  was  made  in  top 
of  her  foot  through  which  was  given  all 
food   transfvislons  medications,  etc 

She  had  lost  her  voice  all  control  of  her 
bodily  functions  bleeding  from  her  bowels 
and  pure  blood  coming  from  her  kidneys 
and  m  such  hideous  pain  she  wa.s  kept 
sedated  She  prayed  that  God  wouldn't  let 
her  wake  up  to  anymore  if  the  terrible  pain 
We  had  to  sit  and  watch  her  slowly  die 
nor  knowing  us  when  finally  a  mas.slve  brain 
hemorrhage  took  her  She  w.as  almost  un- 
recognizable Her  'Whole  body  was  a  complete 
mails  of  bruises  looked  as  If  she  had  been 
beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  as  If  the  blivxi  were 
lust  ready  to  burst  from  her  body  Three 
dlfTerent  times  she  lost  1 '  j  pts  of  blood  twice 
from  her  nose  and  once  from  an  infected 
finger 

I  was  never  told  until  afterwards  that  the 
cll.sea.se  Is  f.ital  It  wa.s  decided  this  was  best 
because  of  my  heart  condition)  but  for  the 
last  2  months  rjf  her  life  her  dud  had  to  live 
with  this  knowledge  I  never  let  myself  be- 
lieve that  I  would  lose  her  and  I  still  haven't 
accepted  the  fact  that  she  is  gone  I  have 
gone  through  a  lot  In  my  48  years,  but  never 
anything  like  this  unending  misery  and  grief 
She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  girls 
(everyone  who  saw  her  or  knew  her  com- 
mented on  thlS)  and  she  w.is  so  sweet  and 
precious  and  a  wonderful  christian  who  ac- 
cepted death  and  waa  not  afraid  .she  was 
our  only  daughter  the  brightest  most  won- 
derful thing  in  my  life  we  were  always  .so 
close  and  had  such  a  wonderful  relationship 
I  sometimes  wonder  If  I  can  keep  on  living 
with  this  emptiness 

We  have  only  one  other  child  a  son  who  Is 
12.  and  this  was  such  a  traumatic  experience 
for  him  I  his  first  experience  with  death  and 
It  had  to  be  "his  Sister  "  i  that  we've  had  to 
take  him  to  a  doctor,  he  still  Isn't  the  same 
I  still  can't  bring  myself  to  blame  our 
doctor  she  loved  her  so  much,  and  all  during 
her  Illness  was  with  her  or  on  call,  day  and 
night 

.\s  sxTn  ds  I  can  find  out  how  to  go  about 
it  having  never  been  involved  m  any  kind 
of  low  suit  'we  are  going  to  bring  suit  against 
Parke-Davis  Our  medical  bills  have  been 
tremendous  (still  owe  about  SLOOOOOi  that 
we'll  have  to  borrow  money  to  instigate  the 
suit,  but  I'm  giiinc  to  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  see  that  Parke-Davis  pays — at  least 
for  the  financial  hardships  this  has  Inflicted 
All  the  money  in  the  world  could  not  possi- 
bly even  sto  much  as  lessen  our  grief  or  loss 
BUT  the  money  is  minor  i  we'll  manage 
somehow  I  and  if  we  cun  in  anv  way  be  in- 
strumental in  preventing  this  hideous  thing 
happening  to  even  one  family.  It  will  give 
me  some  relief  and  to  try  to  get  this  death- 
dealing  drug  off  the  m'lrket' 

The  hematologist  who  treated  her  first 
sent  me  a  letter  the  following  Is  an 
excerpt  It  was  my  Impression  at  the  time 
slie  was  disrharged  fri>m  St  John's  that  she 
had  :'n  unusual  idiosyncrasy  to  Chloromy- 
cetin therapv  and  this  continued  to  be  my 
impression  during  the  remainder  of  her  Ill- 
ness " 

She  was  never  one  to  take  medicine,  could 
hardly  scet  her  to  take  an  asplr.n,  and  the 
Dr  said  she  would  never  have  lived  as  long 
as  she  did  except  for  the  fact  that  she  had 
?.uch  a  wonderfully  healthy  body 


I  pray  that  you  can  use  this  letter  In 
some  way  and  perhaps  even  be  ,ible  to  ad- 
vise us  as  to  what  we  can  do  Enclosed  is  ,i 
picture  ol  our  d'tuiihier  19  in  Aug  It  Isn't 
too  g«>od  since  It  Is  an  Inexpensive  reprint 
Very  respectfully  yours. 


March   1     1968 

DrAR  Senat<ir  CiAYt-oRi)  Neison  I  am  writ- 
ing this  letter  in  hope  that  you  will  do  all  in 
your  power  to  help  restrict  Chloromycetin 
from  the  market 

Mv  1  \:  son  died  alter  receiving  two  bottles 
of  the  medicine  for  a  minor  cold  For  three 
months  an  ^on  received  liliv)d  transf u.slons 
and  spinal  taps  nothing  could  be  done  for 
him  He  wa.s  a  healthy  tat  and  happy  baby 
,18  y  'U  can  .see  before  he  toik   the  medicine 

"The  doctor  who  uavp  inv  baby  the  medi- 
cine was  old  and  didn't  bother  to  check  the 
iiMu  Or- IK  :  r  anv  alter  effectfl  he  took  the 
word  of  Parke   Davis  .v  Co 

My  st^n  died  six  years  ago.  but  It  takes  the 
death  of  two  physician's  sons  for  anything 
•o  be  ilone  about  It  I  hope  you  will  look  into 
this  matter  and  u.se  all  yoiir  power  to  keep 
this  drug  off  the  market 

I  wish  Parks  Davis  could  have  seen  my 
son's  lips  bleed  for  weeks  una  his  whole  body 
covered  with  black  and  blue  marks,  then 
see  his  little  eyes  swollen  shut  from  crying 
because  he  hated  the  transfusions  that  kept 
him  alive  and  then  the  next  day  lose  a 
whole  pint  of  bl(«d  through  his  kidneys 
and  have  to  »;o  through  it  again 

Plpa.se  help  keep  >)ther  children  and  adults 
trjm  going  UirouKh  this  iKirrlble  and  useless 
death  Thank  vou  very  much  for  your  lime 
and  trouble 

Yours.  Trulv. 


July  Jl,  1968 
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April  24  1968 
Mr    Oaylord  Nelson 

Dear  Senator  It  Is  with  great  Interest 
that  I  have  read  several  articles  In  regard 
to  your  investigation  Into  the  u.se  of  chlorri- 
mycetin  " 

I  recently  lost  my  39  yr  old  wife  from 
apla-stlc  anemia,  caused  by  the  misuse  of 
Chloromycetin  T!ie  doctor  that  prescribed 
the  driig  for  pneumonia  never  checked  her 
blood  condition  while  administering  the 
drug  and  one  month  later  prescribed  the 
same  drug  for  bronchitis 

She  developed  aplastic  anemia  and  died 
March  18  1U68.  leaving  four  children  and 
mvself  She  wfus  In  the  hospil.r.  one  month 
to  the  dav  When  she  started  developing  signs 
of  the  dlse.use.  she  went  back  to  the  same 
doctor  and  he  diagnosed  the  tKicetl  as  .m 
allergy  When  I  got  her  to  the  hospital  the 
doctors  attending  her  knew  immediately 
what  the  disease  was 

.She  was  administered  15  pints  of  whole 
bl(x>d  and  6  transfusions  of  platelets  m  the 
month  she  was  in  the  hospital. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  with 
my  wife's  case  hlstorv  or  the  pathologist  re- 
port from  the  .iut<ipsy.  that  was  held  after 
my  wife's  death.  I  will  be  very  pleiued  to  do 
so.  maybe  it  would  help  save  some  other 
person's  life 

I   intend   to  hie  suit   for  her  death  and   If 
there   is  anything   you   might   be  able   to  do 
in  my  lavor  would  be  gre.itly  appreciated. 
Respectfully  yours. 


MESS.AGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  frtun  the  House  of  Repie- 
senlalives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  p.is.sed.  without  amendment, 
the  bill  S  '2060'  to  amend  , sect  ion  n03'f' 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  .Admini- 
strative Services  -Act  of  1949  t.T  extend  for 
a  i^riod  of  5  years  the  authorization  to 


mak  •  appropriations  for  allocations  and 
grants  for  the  collection  and  publica- 
Uon  of  documentai-y  sources  significant 
to  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Hou.se  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  16729) 
to  extend  for  2  years  certain  programs 
providing  a.ssistance  to  students  at  in- 
.stitutions  of  higher  education,  to  modi- 
fy such  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
planning,  evaluation,  and  adequate  lead- 
time  in  such  programs. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT,  1968 
The   Senate    resumed    the   considera- 
tion of  the  bill   'H.R.  15263 >    to  amend 
turther    the   Foreign   Assistance   Act   of 
1961,   as  amended,   and   for  other   pur- 

1X>^PS-  ..,       i- 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  allow  me  a  min- 
ute on  the  bill? 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield. 
Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  phrase  used  in  the  bill  dealing  with 
extt'nded  risk  guarantees,  a  new  feature, 
which  contains  the  word  -negligence"  in 
conjunction  with  the  words  'fraud"  and 
■mlsiepre,sentation."  which  are  also  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  lawyers  will  advise  their 
clients  again.st  accepting  a  guarantee 
from  which  the  United  States  could 
e.scape  on  the  ground  that  the  particular 
businessman  whose  investment  is  guar- 
antied is  negligent  of  his  business. 

For  example,  suppose  he  comes  in  late 
in  the  morning,  or  leaves  early  at  night, 
or  plays  golf  2  days  a  weeki  is  he  neg- 
lecting his  business? 

I  do  not  think  the  committee  had  any 
such  thing  in  mind.  It  did  not  wish  to 
invalidate  these  guarantees.  Therefore, 
rather  than  trying  to  deal  with  it  here, 
which  would  probably  be  difficult,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  whether 
the  committee  would  make  an  effort,  as 
this  new  word  does  not  appear  in  the 
committee  report,  to  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish in  conference  some  criteria  for  the 
use  of  the  word  "negligence."  which 
would  enable  a  guarantee  to  have  via- 
bility in  terms  of  the  people  who  would 
accept  it.  by  whatever  scheme  the  con- 
ferees might  decide  to  work  out. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  see  nothing  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  could  not  be  complied  with.  Cer- 
tainly, any  time  that  a  meaningful  word 
IS  used,  it  t>ecomes  incumbent  upon  the 
agency  or  department  concerned  to  issue 
regulations  covering  that  particular 
word. 

I  do  not  know  what  criteria  may  be 
used.  It  might  be  that  we  could  in  the 
conference  committee  decide  to  write  a 
more  explicit  definition  of  what  we  mean 
by  that. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  That  would  be  fine. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly  I  would 
be  glad  to  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  And  in  the 
conference  I  shall  cooperate  In  doing 
what  I  can  to  clarify  the  matter  in 
conference. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  been 


very  cooperative.  We  can  leave  it  the 
way  it  is  and  take  it  to  conference  and 
clarify  the  definition. 

Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.   President,   I   thank   the   Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  adopted  the  first  of 
my  two  amendments  regarding  the 
Pueblo.  That  amendment  dealt  with  for- 
eign aid.  The  second  amendment  dealt 
with  trade  and  requested  the  President 
to  establish  an  embargo  on  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  all  Com- 
munist countries  listed  in  the  Foreit^n 
Assistance  Act  until  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo  is  released  by  North  Korea. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  a  conversation 
with  a  number  of  Senators  who  had  been 
supporting  me  on  the  first  amendment  It 
became  apparent  ta  me  that  .some  ol  the 
questions  that  were  in  my  mind  were  also 
in  theirs.  One  of  the  thinfis  we  certainly 
did  not  want  to  do  under  any  circum- 
stances was  to  take  an  action  which 
would  have  the  appearance  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  unwilling  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
crewmembers  now  held  by  the  North 
Koreans.  A  rejection  of  my  amendment 
on  trade  might  be  so  interpreted  So.  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is  a 
modification  of  my  orisiinal  trade  pro- 
posal. It  is  substantially  different. 

Instead  of  requesting  the  President  to 
actually  establish  an  embartto,  it  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  promptly  review  and 
submit  to  us  a  program  for  establishing 
partial  or  total  trade  embargoes  with  any 
or  all  Communist  countries.  It  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tive; namely,  to  get  our  crew  out  of 
North  Korea. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  after  extensive 
briefings  with  as  many  people  as  I  could 
find  who  know  anything  about  the  sub- 
ject. I  conclude  we  are  not  any  further 
now  in  ti-ying  to  get  these  crewmembers 
released  from  North  Korea  than  we  were 
when  they  were  captured  in  January. 

■We  have  tried  by  the  usual  diplomatic 
lines  of  communication  to  get  other 
countries  to  be  of  assistance.  But  this  is 
not  easy  to  do. 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  process  of  trying 
to  determine  what  mechanisms  are  open 
to  us — and  we  took  one  affirmative, 
though  limited  step  yesterday— we  could 
by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  use 
trade  not  only  as  an  economic  weapon 
but  we  could  also  start  to  use  it  as  a 
strategic  weapon,  as  I  have  been  advocat- 
ing for  years. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  Record 
the  names  of  25  countries  which,  at  least 
as  of  June  1965,  had  diplomatic  relations 
with  North  Korea. 

The  countries  are  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mongolia.  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Ru- 
mania. Hungary,  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia. 
Albania.  Communist  China,  East  Ger- 
many. North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
prohibition  apply  to  the  furnishing  of 
arms  or  supplies  to  the  Vietcong?  Does 
the  Senator  consider  the  Vietcong  area  of 
South  Vietnam  as  a  Communist  country? 


Mr.  DOMINICK  I  did  not  say  that  was 
a  Communist  country. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  No. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  not  mentioned 
the  Vietcong,  although  I  would  hope  we 
could  find  mechanisms  of  getting  at 
them  However,  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  Vietcong.  The  amendment  requests 
the  President  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  countries 
listed  as  Communist  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN  The  Senator's  provision 
would  not  in  any  way  prevent  funds  from 
iiomti  by  way  of  investment  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  would  not  prevent  the  iur- 
ni.^hing  of  petroleum  or  other  supplies  to 
that  area. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  My  amendment  has 
nothing  to  do  with  South  Vietnam  or 
with  the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  have  the  prohibition  apply  to 
the  Vietcong  in  South  Vietnam?  I  think 
that  is  where  it  is  needed  mo.st. 

Mr,  DOMINICK  We  have  a  prohibi- 
tion auainst  trading  at  the  present 
time  with  the  North  Vietname.se.  I  do 
not  believe  anybody  is  trading  with  the 
Vietcong   deliberately. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Oh.  I  uuess  the  Senator 
has  not  talked  with  the  people  with 
whom  I  have  talked. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  iiuess  I  have  not. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  How  does  the  Senator  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  Vietcong  use 
American  dollars  as  their  currency? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  de- 
cline to  yield  any  further. 

All  of  the  countries  I  have  mentioned 
so  far  have  been  Communist  controlled. 
There  is  also  Cuba. 

Others  which  recognize  North  Korea 
are  Guinea.  Mali.  Uganda,  Yemen.  Al- 
geria, the  United  Arab  Republic.  Indone- 
sia. Mauritania,  Cambodia,  and  Brazza- 
ville— as  far  as  that  portion  of  the 
Congo  is  concerned — Ghana,  and  Tan- 
zania. 

Some  of  these  are  certainly  so-called 
nonalined  nations.  Not  very  many  of 
the  25  are  very  friendly  with  the  United 
States.  These  25  are  the  ones  that  have, 
as  I  see  it.  diplomatic  relations  with 
North  Korea.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
trading  with  the  Communist-controlled 
countries — which  have  the  closest  rela- 
tionship with  North  Korea — it  strikes 
me  that  we  have  a  much  better  lever 
than  any  other  approach  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  North  Korean  Government 
to  release  these  crewmembers. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  increasing  its  trade  with  us  con- 
siderably. It  might  be  interesting  to  the 
Senate  in  the  process  of  discussing  this 
to  give  some  idea  of  what  has  been  li- 
censed for  shipment  to  some  of  the  East- 
ern bloc  countries  and  the  Soviet  Union 
as  of  October  12,  1966. 

The  following  are  "nonstrategic  '  goods 
which  are  licensed  for  shipment  from  us 
to  the  Soviet  Union  i  Airborne  com- 
munications equipment,  generators  for 
electronic  equipment  used  to  control  air- 
craft, communications  equipment,  air- 
borne navigation  equipment,  and  elec- 
tronic computer  and  parts. 
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Licensed  for  shipment  to  C^echoslo- 
vakia  Nuclear  ladiatton  detection  and 
measuring  instruments,  electrical  meas- 
urmK  and  testin«  instruments,  pyro- 
technical  rocket  purines.  a::d  transmitter 
radio  t>eacons  and  parts 

Vo\  Poland  the  licenses  include  Elec- 
trical steel  sheets,  electrolytic  ttnink;  and 
coil  preparation  line  components  and 
tubes  for  electrical  equipment,  metal- 
workini?  and  cutting  machine  and  parts, 
and  radio  communication  receiver  and 
parts 

The  authorized  shipments  to  East  Ger- 
many include  Boring  and  drilling  ma- 
chines, data  processinii  systems,  and  ro- 
tary combustion  eni^lnes 

To  Yugoslavia  we  are  Ucen.sed  to  ex- 
port copper  scrap,  semiconductors,  air- 
craft parts,  and  communicatir.n  cable. 
Haimarv  can  import  scientific  and  pro- 
fe.ssi  nal  instrument  parts,  electronic 
navigational  aid.s.  airborne  commimica- 
tlon  t*quipment  and  parts,  and  airborne 
navigational  equipment  and  parts  Ru- 
mania Ij  cleared  to  receive  industrial 
inslrun-.ents  and  parts,  signal  gener.uors. 
hot  aluminum  sheet  mill.-  and  aluminum 
coldstrip  mills  And  finally  Bulgaria  s 
list  includes  industrial  equipment  and 
parts,  electrical  and  electronic  equipment 
and  parts,  and  airborne  radar— trans- 
ponders— equipment 

To  the  Soviet  Union  we  have  also 
Iicen.^fd  for  shipment  ntle-cleaning 
com  pounds,  propeller  blades,  propellers, 
machine-made  paper  for  dynamite,  gun 
wadding,  shell  stock,  parachute  cloth, 
tarpaulins,  tents,  and  several  other 
Items  of  ver>'  direct  and  obvious  military 
application  Also,  crude  rubber,  railway 
cross  ties,  iron  ore  ma.ss,  aluminum, 
manganese,  lead,  iii\c.  chromium,  tin. 
scrap  meta  .  coke,  liquefied  petroleum 
aas.  pig  iron,  carbon  steel  bars  and  rods. 
iron  or  steel  rails,  railway  material. 

VV'e  have  licensed  airborne  communi- 
cations equipment  We  have  licensed 
navigational  equipment  for  ships 

The  point  I  am  making  by  outlining 
this  is  the  fact  that  while  we  are  licens- 
au'  this  type  of  equipment  for  shipment 
tj  tiieiii.  they  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
maxmiiun  influence  on  the  Government 
of  North  Korea  at  the  pre.sent  time  If 
they  really  want  ihis  equipment— and  I 
presume  they  do.  because  they  have  been 
uslJig  us  as  a  source  for  it  over  a  lorn. 
period  of  time— if  the  other  Communist- 
controlled  countries  I  have  mentioned 
want  the  equipment  they  are  looking 
f.ir  and  at  the  moment  Raman. a  is  ask- 
ing for  a  nuclear  powerplant  and  the 
technology  for  it- -it  seems  to  me  that 
a  Presidential  study  and  report  Is  m  or- 
der as  to  the  advusabllity  of  our  .saying 
■  No  unless  or  until  they  help  us  get 
these  people  out  of  North  Korea  I  sus- 
pect if  this  were  done  they  could  exer- 
cise a  great  deal  of  influence  on  the 
Government  of  North  Korea  almost  over- 
night 

Rather  than  an  adamant  attitude  on 
thi3  matter.  I  .simply  pro;>o<ie  that  we 
ask  the  President  to  submit  programs 
outlining  what  he  thinlts  can  be  done  by 
embargoing  thLs  trade  If  he  says  that 
he  does  not  think  an%  thing  can  be  done — 
which  apparently  Ls  the  attitude  of  some 
members  of  the  State  Department — that 


13  one  thing  If  he  thinks  that  by  taking 
certain  steps  we  can  implement  the  pres- 
sure I  have  been  ulklng  about,  then  this 
IS  another  thing  Congress  then  would  be 
equipped  at  that  pouit  to  move  forward 
and  institute  a  meaningful  program  in 
order  to  get  licensing  agreements  whicli 
will  have  this  efTect 

If  the  President  says  we  should  do  it 
with  respect  to  the  Communist  couiitrles. 
with  the  exception  of  Czechoslovakia,  be- 
cause of  the  present  situation  regarding 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
we  can  then  take  that  into  consideration 
My  ameiidmeiit  alves  the  President 
maximum  flexibility  to  name  oi'.e.  any. 
or  all  of  the  countries  and  present  a  pro- 
gram which  he  thinks  might  be  helpful 
m  this  area. 

It  provides  broad  scope  It  is  a  ver>- 
flexible  program,  one  which  I  believe  is 
better  than  trying  to  write  legislation  in 
the  Senate,  without  having  been  able  to 
view  the  possible  impact  that  this  would 
have  on  the  situation  wnth  Czechi:>slo- 
vakia  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  areas 
of  the  world.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
have  modified  it  to  provide  only  for  Pres- 
idential review  and  recommendations  to 
the  Congress 

I  know  that  many  people  feel  that 
trade  is  helpful,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the 
trade  we  are  conducting  is  not  with  the 
private  citizen  I  have  made  this  point 
over  and  over  again  .Apparently  nobody 
llsten3  We  do  not  trade  with  any  pri- 
vate person  in  any  Communist  country. 
Ail  the  trade  that  k^oes  on  Ls  with  the 
Communist-controlled,  govemment-or- 
aramzed  corporation  In  each  one  of  tho.se 
countries,  and  they  are  the  oiily  ones  in 
any  of  those  countries — whether  it  be 
Poland.  Albania.  Czechoslovakia,  or  Rus- 
sia— who  are  allowed,  under  their  gov- 
errmiental  system.  U)  buy  anything  from 
us.  Then  the  government  group  decides 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it.  and  it 
never  gets  down  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  people. 

The  President  set  up  a  special  commit- 
tee on  US  trade  relations  with  East  Eu- 
ropean countries  in  1965.  One  of  the 
statements  I  tound  particularly  interest- 
ing in  the  report  which  was  issued  by 
that  committee  is  a  stau-ment  by  Na- 
thaniel Goldtlnger.  who  is  tiie  director  of 
research  for  the  AFL-CIO  and  a  trustee 
for  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Edu- 
cauon.  He  said,  as  I  have  .said  tune  and 
again,  that  we  are  not  opposed  to  this 
trade  policy  provided  we  gel  something 
from  it  This  is  the  point  he  makes,  and 
I  read  from  his  statement; 

TraJe  rt-Utlons  wUli  the  Soviet  L'nlon  and 
Its  Europtran  satellites  shculd  be  viewed  us 
a  tool  of  uur  Nations  fiirelgn  p<jilry  There- 
fore the  report  should  nave  plivceU  greater 
empho&ls  on  the  political  aspects  uf  this 
lssi;e 

There  U  also  Inndequiite  caution  in  the 
repi^rt  about  the  rlslc  of  expt  rting  .American 
technology,  parlloilarly  advmiced  teohnol- 
o^.  to  thoae  countries  In  centrally  planned 
tolAlltarlan  states,  military  and  economic 
factors  are  closely  related 

This  Is  the  very  point  I  am  tr>'ing  to 
make,  and  it  was  put  very  succinctly  by 
Mr  Cioldflnger 

We  have  a  potential  lever  by  which  we 
can  try  to  exert  some  pressure  to  get  the 


Pucbln  crew  out  of  North  Korea,  and  we 
are  not  using  it.  Whether  we  should  or 
.should  not.  imder  my  amendment,  would 
be  left  up  to  the  President;  but  it  does 
expre.ss  the  sense  of  Congress  that  we 
should  take  .steps  along  this  line. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 

Mr    SPARKMAN    I  yield 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr  President,  no 
one  in  this  body  is  more  interested  in  ob- 
taining the  release  of  the  men  on  the 
Puehlo  Six  come  from  my  State  One 
lives  in  the  .same  apartment  house  that 
we  do  and  his  mother  and  father  are 
our  good  friends.  Therefore,  after  much 
thought.  I  voted  for  the  first  amendment 
ottered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

But  It  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
could  at  least  imply  .something  was  basic- 
ally wrong  with  any  trade  with  any 
country  behuid  the  Iron  Curtaih.  Sev- 
eral years  ago.  m  a  hearing  before  the 
CommitU'e  on  Foreign  Relations  I  asked 
both  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the 
Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  if  there  was 
any  developed  countiy  of  the  free  world 
not  doing  Its  be.st  to  trade  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  Both  Cabinet  members  said 
that,  to  the  best  ol  their  knowledge,  there 
was  not  a  single  developed  coimtry  not 
doing  its  best  to  that  end  except  the 
United  States.  I  then  asked  the  Secre- 
taiy of  Commerce  if  he  did  not  believe 
the  reason  General  de  Gaulle  had  recog- 
nized Red  China  was  because  he  was 
gettmn  tired  of  .seeing  countries  like 
Great  Britain  develop  their  trade  rela- 
tions with  the  Chmese.  Tlie  Secretary  uf 
Commerce  said.  Of  course,  that  was  one 
of  the  reasons  France  had  recognized 
Red  China.  ' 

Mr.  President,  .some  years  ago  I  de- 
cided we  had  little  money  left  to  give 
other  countries;  therefore  began  voting 
against  much  of  the  foreign  aid  bills 
tliat  have  come  up  since  then.  At  that 
time,  also,  I  said,  My  slogan  from  here 
on  would  be  more  trade  and  less  aid;  be- 
cause m  the  capitalistic  system,  it  is 
volume  that  gives  low  cost  and  low  cost 
is  essential  to  obuin  a  profit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  of  us  who 
criticize,  actually  or  by  implication,  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  trade  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  countries  such  as 
North  Vietnam,  should  realize  that  in 
the  last  .j  years  the  United  Slates  has 
buill  up  its  military  sales  alone  to  for- 
eign countnes  from  S300  million  a  year 
to  .some  SI. 5  billion  a  year;  and  many 
of  those  countnes  to  whom  we  sell  are 
on  the  border  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition,  it  appears  from  the  press 
that  all  IS  not  completely  well  with  re- 
spect to  the  relationship  ol  the  Soviet 
Union  with  some  of  lUs  .saU'llites.  We  have 
know n  that  was  true  for  a  long  time  with 
respect  to  Romania,  Yugoslavia,  and 
Poland:  and  now  it  is  obvious  it  is  also 
true  with  respect  to  Czechoslovakia. 

To  me  it  seems  that  to  hold  Czecho- 
slovakia responsible  for  the  actions  of 
North  Korea,  as  might  be  interpreted 
imder  this  amendment,  would  not  be 
jiL'.t.  and  would  not  be  In  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

As   a   member   of   the   Committee   on 
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Foreign  Relations,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
many  developments  in  Southeast  Asia 
have  created  a  great  deal  of  apprehen- 
sion in  the  Soviet  Union,  just  as  they  have 
created  apprehension  in  the  United 
States. 

Beinu  one  who  is  for  more  trade  as 
against  aid.  and  because  of  reasons  just 
mentioned  m  these  extemporaneous 
comments.  I  shall  oppo.se  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  with  a  trreat  deal  of  interest  to 
the  verv  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, with  wliom  I  .side  on  most  occa- 
.^lons  I  can  understand  his  concern. 

The  concern  I  have,  which  I  know  is 
shared  tav  him,  is  whether  there  is  any 
method  bv  which  we  can  do  something 
other  than  lust  meet  in  Panmunjon  in 
order  to  try  to  persuade  the  North 
Koreans  to  release  these  men. 

.Most  of  the  .suggestions  that  have  been 
made  around  the  country  have  been 
•  iskv  10  sav  the  least.  They  may  have 
some  merit,  but  they  certainly  have  a 
neat  deal  of  risk. 

The  kind  of  amendment  I  have  pro- 
posed would  not  involve  any  military 
Ktion  and  it  would  not  involve  any 
.iction  other  than  to  have  the  President 
•(•view  and  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  on  whether  an  embargo  on 
irade  .should  be  established,  and  if  so, 
what  kind  and  against  whom? 

North  Korea  trades  with  Communists 
China  and  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  also 
trades  with  many  other  countries  so  to 
look  at  only  one  will  not  be  effective. 

I  am  not  saving  an  embargo  has  to  be 
sit  up.  I  am  saying,  let  the  President 
.end  us  a  program  and  tell  us  what  might 
help.  If  he  does  not  have  a  program,  or 
does  not  want  a  program  let  him  tell  us; 
but  I  am  absolutely  convinced  there  must 
be  some  economic  or  diplomatic  measure 
we  can  use  to  get  those  men  out  of  North 
Koi-ea.  a  weapon  we  are  not  now  using.  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  enable  us  to 

move  on. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  trade  was  mentioned  be- 
•ween  not  only  North  Korea  and  the 
soviet  Union,  but  also  North  Korea  and 
Red  China. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 

YovNG  01  Ohio  m  the  chair'.  The  Sen- 

,ite  will  be  in  order.  If  attaches  do  not 

-top   talking   to  each   other,   the  Chair 

■  ill  direct  the  Serseant  at  Arms  to  clear 

•he  aisles. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  aspects  of  our  venture 
m  Vietnam  is  that  it  has  been  prevent- 
ing this  Nation  from  developing  a  better 
inderstandine  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
.tnd  this  tspecially  because  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  developed  between  that 
^reat  counti-y  and  Red  China. 

As  my  :^ood  friend  from  Colorado  says, 
we  are  "generally  in  agreement  on  these 
matters  I  was  wondering  whether  he 
vould  be  willing  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment to  take  in  only  North  Korea.  If  he 
did  that,  then  there  would  not  be.  even 
by  implication,  any  criticism  of.  say, 
Czechoslovakia. 
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Mr.   AIKEN.    Mr.    President 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  hapi^y  to  yield 
to   the   Senator   from   Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  exprcs.sing  the 
opinion  that  the  country  we  should  be 
putting  the  pressure  on  is  North  Korea, 
not  the  other,  smaller  countries  who  are 
lining  to  break  out  of  the  Soviet  or  Com- 
munist orbit. 

Also.  I  am  afraid  that  the  amendments 
which  we  have  approved  will  not  )je  m  the 
least  effective  toward  releasin:^  the  men 
of  the  Pueblo  but  will,  perhaps,  uive  false 
hope  to  their  families. 

We  have  done  too  much  shadow  box- 
ing. We  have  bordered  on  irresponsibility 
in  deaUng  with  liu.s  sub.iect 

The  thing  that  incenses  me  most  is  the 
fact  that  the  Vietconc  in  South  Vietnam 
are  reported  on  cood  authority  to  ?et  a 
great  deal  of  their  financin--'.  and  a 
major  part  of  their  .supplies,  from  the 
United  States.  Of  coui.se.  they  -et  their 
antiaircraft  guns  from  Russia,  but  we 
know  that  American  businessmtn  nay 
protection  money  over  there,  and  they 
are  well  protected.  They  do  n  't  aet  kilUd 
after  they  pay  their  protection  monev. 

It  is  so  revolting  to  think  that  've  are 
in  a  war  over  there  where,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  some  are  involved  m  fi- 
nancing both  .sides. 

As  some  Members  of  the  Senate  read 
the  other  day.  smugglers  who  get  rice  to 
the  Vietcong  insist  on  being  paid  with 
American  dollars. 

That  speaks  a  great  deal  more  tor  the 
American  dollar  than  it  does  lor  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  when  the  Vietcona  them- 
selves use  our  money  as  their  currency. 
I  think  that  we  should  do  everything; 
we  can  to  put  the  pressure  on  North  Ko- 
rea. There  must  be  some  way  to  do  that 
short  of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  know  there 
are  people  who  advocate  extreme  meas- 
ures because  I  have  heard  from  them. 
They  say  we  should  use  every  means  that 
we  have,  including  the  atomic  bomb.  :1 
necessary. 

I  know  that  everyone  here  wants  to 
help  get  those  men  of  the  Pueblo  back 
home,  and  would  do  almost  anything  to 
bring  that  about.  But,  let  us  go  at  it  in 
the  right  way  and  put  the  pressure,  the 
force,  where  it  is  necessarj-— that  is,  on 
North  Korea. 

I  know  there  is  dispute  as  to  where  the 
Pueblo  was.  whether  within  the  3-mile 
limit  or  the  12-mile  limit,  or  wherever  it 
was.  I  know  that  it  is  repulsive  to  have  to 
pay  ransom  money  to  get  the  crew  back. 
Yet.  I  am  told,  we  paid  SlOO  million  to 
Cuba  to  get  back  some  of  our  fellows  that 
went  down  there  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
invasion. 

The  idea  of  paying  ransom  is  repug- 
nant and  should  not  be  resorted  to  unless 
to  keep  these  men  from  being  executed. 
But  when  it  comes  to  punishing  the 
smaller  countries  that  wish  they  could 
get  out  from  under  the  Communist  orbit. 
for  something  they  cannot  help,  then  I 
think  we  are  doing  wrong. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  recalls  that 
2  years  ago  Henr>-  Luce  led  a  group  of  20 


top-flight  businessmen  to  Eastern  Europe 
to  create  better  relations  with  them  in  a 
business  sense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Henry  Luce. 
Henry  Ford,  or  the  president  of  other 
great  American  corporations  are  all 
Communists,  by  any  means  merely  be- 
cause they  went  to  Eastern  Europe. 

Thus.  I  hope  we  use  reason  and  not 
emotion  in  our  efforts  to  get  the  men  of 
the  Puehlo  back  home.  I  repeat,  everyone 
here  will  do  anything  humanly  possible 
to  get  them  back.  If  anyone  is  talking 
about  war  against  them,  we  would  prob- 
ablv  have  been  more  justified  in  going  to 
war  with  North  Korea  than  we  were 
against  North  Vietnam.  But  such  action 
would  surely  have  resulted  in  the  death 
of  all  the  crew  of  the  Pueblo. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  I  thank  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
typically  wise  and  constructive  remarks. 
rhiouah  the  years  that  I  have  served 
on  the  Committee  on  F.iiciyn  Relations, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is 
as  wi.se  in  this  field  as  any  Member  of 
this  body,  even  though  we  do  not  happen 
10  .sit  on  the  .same  -side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  we  ;)olit:cians  have  not 
done  too  well  when  it  comes  to  solving 
main-  of  the  problems  of  the  cold  war. 
Perhaps  we  would  want  to  ask  the  aid  of 
businessmen,  and  bankers,  m  normal 
fashion,  to  see  if  thtre  is  some  way  they 
could  help  us  reduce  cold  war  tensions; 
tensions  which  are  costing  the  American 
people  so  many  billions  of  dollars  a 
month. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  pood  friend  from  Colorado,  if  I  were 
a  Czech  official,  I  would  be  hurt  by  it 
being  offered  at  this  time,  when  it  is 
known  they  are  having  these  crucial 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Ap- 
parentlv  they  desire  to  create  in  their 
own  cotmtry  the  type  and  character  of 
independence  we  value  so  highly  in  this 
country. 

When  it  comes  to  the  other  better  en- 
trenched members  of  the  Iron  Curtain 
country  bloc,  for  example.  Yugoslavia,  if 
I  were  in  the  position  of  Tito,  I  would 
resent  it. 

I  would  say.  -Well,  if  this  :s  the  way  the 
United  States  plans  to  take  it  out  on  me, 
considering  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Piieblo  action,  which  may 
well  have  been  suggested  or  approved  by 
the  Chinese  Communists,  that  lessens 
anv  desire  to  put  any  pressure  on  North 
Korea  to  let  the  crew  ol  the  Pueblo  go." 
Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Colorado  if  he 
still  wants  me  to  yield  to  him:  other- 
wise, I  vield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  one  comment,  he  asked  me  if 
i  would  be  willing  to  make  a  modifica- 
tion with  regard  to  substituting  North 
Korea  for  the  other  countries.  My  an- 
swer would  be  '-No."  because  we  do  not 
have  any  trade  of  any  kind,  under  pres- 
ent law.  with  North  Korea.  We  have  an 
embargo  on.  Thus,  we  have  no  economic 
power  to  put  on  North  Korea. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  understand  it. 
the     Senator     modified     the     original 
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amendment  so  it  wa.s  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  Speakinij  as  one  Senator.  It 
IS  not  my  sense.  thf>  way  the  world  is 
today  with  the  grawiniij  tensions  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain 

Mr  M<OEE  Mr  President,  a  parlla- 
mentarv  inquirv  What  ;s  the  time  situa- 
tion on  the  ppiidmii;  measure'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER  The  tim.- 
on  the  pendin«<  amendment  has  not  ex- 
pired as  yet 

Mr   MtOEE   How  much  time  remains'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Twelve 
minutes  r-^maln  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  and  8  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr  McGEE  Would  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  vleld  me  .some  time'' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  Am  ijlad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  frim  Wyoming  How- 
much  time  would  he  desire  ' 

Mr  MrCiEE  I-et  me  star',  with  5  miii- 
utes,  and  '.her.  let  us  -.ee  how  we  ^o  alone 
here  How  much  time  would  the  Senator 
be  able  to  yield  to  mt-'^ 

Mr  SPAKKMAN  Five  minutes,  sub- 
lect   to   renewal   of   the   Senator's   time 

The  PRESIDINf;  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyomins  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes 

Mr  MrGEE  Mr  President.  I  announce 
that  I  am  4oinK  to  offer  a  substitute 
amendment  to  the  amendment  bein« 
oJTered  by  the  Senator  iiom  Colorado 
I  have  bt^n  advised  by  the  Parllamtn- 
tarian  that  I  cannot  offer  it  until  all  time 
has  expired  or  has  been  vieided  oack  on 
the  peridint;  amenament  Therefore  I 
withhold  sending  my  amendment  to  the 
desk  at  this  moment 

Mr  President,  my  amendment  will  pro- 
pose to  conflne  the  lansua^te  of  this  meas- 
ure to  trade  between  tne  United  States 
and  North  Kjrea  The  point  of  it  Is  that 
It  will  enable  all  Senators  who  are  equally 
concerned  about  the  mei:  on  the  Pueblo 
to  be  on  a  recorded  vote  as  supporting  a 
measure  fur  the  men  on  the  Pueblo 

I  think  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  are 
probing  here  for  some  kind  of  political 
impression  for  the  folks  back  home, 
rather  than  doing  somethin«  about  the 
men  on  the  Pueblo  I  think  those  in  this 
body  who  felt  compelled.  In  the  interests 
of  our  foreign  policy,  to  vote  "no  '  on  a 
similar  measure  last  night  have  an  op- 
portuiuty  to  vote  for  the  men  on  the 
Pueblo.  Very  frankly,  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  am  offering  the  substitute  amend- 
ment 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  that  the  whole  phase  of  the  world 
Communist  mo\emL'nt  ;s  changing  very 
rapidly  Those  days  when  it  was  a  mono- 
lith, when  they  all  marched  in  cadence, 
were  frightening  indeed  We  pursued  a 
policy  in  our  country  which  was  aimed  at 
crackmg  the  solid  trout,  ;n  causing  the 
cadence  m  their  march  to  be  broken  And 
we  are  witnessing  those  days  right  now 

These  are  critically  significant  days 
and  perhaps  the  most  significant  develop- 
ment in  what  we  have  called  the  cold 
war.  for  no  longer  are  the  world  Com- 
munists marching  in  unison  They  are 
marching  differently  in  China   They  are 


marching  differently  in  Eastern  Europe 
They  arc  nsarchmc  differently  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world  Why  then 
should  wp  take  action  m  this  body  that 
will  at  the  very  least,  tend  to  galvanize 
the  various  kinds  of  Communist  govern- 
ments around  the  world  against  the 
cracks  that  have  been  appearing,  when 
It  is  against  our  interest  not  to  do  busi- 
ness with  them'' 

It  seems  to  me  that  We  hurt  nob>xly  by 
the  proposed  amendment  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Colorado  except 
ourselves  We  are  the  ones  that  iiavc  the 
greatest  stake  in  disrupting  the  unifica- 
tion among  the  Communists  Yet.  in  a 
single  move  here  in  psychological  war- 
tare,  we  would  thrust  them  clo.ser  to- 
gether again 

I  think  we  would  be  ill  advised  to  pur- 
sue to  passage  the  proposed  resolution 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Colorado  Therefore.  I  am  prepared  to 
send  to  the  desk,  at  the  proper  parlia- 
mentary moment,  when  the  time  has  ex- 
pired or  has  all  t>een  yielded  back  mv 
substitute  amendment  that  would  limit 
the  language  of  the  pending  amendment 
to  North  Korea 

Mr  SP.ARKMAN  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  left'' 

The  PRESIDING  OhT'TCEFi  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Mabaina  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  \  leld  o  minutes  to 
the  Senator   Irom  Ohio    I  Mr    Lausche  I 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  the 
amendment  offered  bv  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
Senate,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  calls  upon  the  President  to  sub- 
mit a  program  that  will  achieve  an 
emancipation  of  the  Pueblo  and  the  men 
who  operated  it  I  think  that  if  anything 
IS  to  be  done  by  the  Congress,  it  ought  to 
be  done  directly,  and  not  by  asking  the 
President  to  submit  a  program  which 
substantially  has  been  enunciated  in 
what  has  been  done 

In  my  opinion,  the  Pueblo  was  .seized 
with  the  purpose  of  precipitating  the 
United  States  into  another  war  m  Korea 
The  Communists  were  of  the  opinion 
that,  with  the  impasse  that  seems  to  exist 
in  South  Vietnam,  if  we  were  thrown 
into  another  war  in  Korea,  our  position 
would  be  helpless  and  disastrous  to  the 
United  States 

There  are  some  who  have  argued,  as 
the  Senator  trom  Vermant  has  said,  that 
we  ought  to  use  the  full  power  of  the 
United  States  to  go  into  Korea  and  lib- 
erate the  ship  and  the  men 

Mr  AIKEN  Mr  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  did  not  advocate  going 
into  Korea  with  force  of  arms  Since 
North  Korea  has  a  mutual  defense  agree- 
ment with  China,  that  would  have  the 
fffect  of  declaring  war  agaiiist  China,  too 
What  I  do  say  is  that  we  should  use  the 
full  power  of  our  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic force  to  secure  the  release  of  these 
men. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  North  Korea  has  a  bi- 
lateral agreement  with  Riissia.  She  hsiS  a 
bilateral  agreement  with  China.  China 
and  Russia  have  said :  If  you  are  offend- 
ed by  any  nation,  we  will  come  to  your 


aid  ■  That  means  we  would  be  involved 
in  a  war  with  Russia  and  Red  China 

Mr  AIKEN  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further  I  may  say  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  the  Congress  has  not  yielded  to  the 
recommendations  of  certain  extremist 
groups  in  this  country  and  declared  war 
on  North  'Vietnam,  because  that  would 
al.so  involve  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia  and  China 

Mr   LAUSCHE    I  concur  completely 

Mr  AIKEN  I  think  that  outiht  to  be 
made  clear 

Mr  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  if  we 
are  t;oinB  to  adopt  anything,  we  ought  to 
speak  directly  The  President  has  indi- 
cated his  problem  If  we  have  a  different 
.solution,  let  us  write  it  into  the  bill 

I  have  .s<^)me  .sympathy  tor  what  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  suggested 
when  he  stated  that  the  embaruo  .-hould 
be  directed  or.ly  ai^amst  those  shijis  of 
foreign  tiatlons  that  uo  .nto  Korea,  and 
Korea  alone  Whether  or  r.>jt  that  can  be 
done,  I  cannot  supi'xirt  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  which  says 
that  It  IS  the  sense  of  Conmess  that  the 
President    should    inT>niptly    review    and 


submit   to  Congress  a   pro^iram 


the 


establishmer.t  of  an  effective  method  of 
procuring  the  release  of  the  imMi  and  the 
U  S  S  Puebln 

If  we  are  going  to  dn  it  let  us  do  it; 
and  when  I  say  let  us  do  it  we  are  uoing 
to  run  into  the  same  barrier  that  has 
faced  the  President  m  his  ability  to  do  it, 
except  if  we  want  to  ^-et  into  another 
war 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
:•  lelds  time  ' 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  have 
listened  to  the  arguments.  aiid  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  statements  to  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Ohio,  of  whom 
I  am  very  fond,  and  to  the  distir.guished 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  whom  I  know  so 
well  and  for  whom  I  have  high  regard 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  find  some 
lever  which  can  be  used  to  put  pressure 
on  the  North  Korean  Government  We 
do  not  have  any  trade  with  North  Korea, 
so  to  limit  this  language  to  having  an 
embargo  on  our  trade  with  North  Korea 
.seems  to  me  to  be  an  exercise  in  complete 
futility 

It  became  apparent  there  were  enough 
people  who  were  in  opposition  to  my 
original  trade  amendment,  which  ac- 
tually requested  an  embargo  be  set  up  by 
the  President,  to  jeopardize  its  passage. 

I  certainly  did  not  want  to  propose 
any  kind  of  program  which  the  Senate 
was  going  to  reject  and  thereby  lead  any 
other  country  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
going  to  continue  our  efforts  to  try  to  get 
our  crewmen  out  of  Korea.  I  therefore 
modified  the  amendment  to  provide  only 
for  a  study  We  are  having  a  sizable 
amount  of  trade  with  many  Communist 
countries  They  are  constant'y  asking 
for  more  I  have  a  chart  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  which  shows  the 
extent  of  this  trade. 

There  bemg  no  objection  the  chart 
■x&s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 
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figures  shown  include  printed  matter  under  general  license  and  shipments  to  diplomatic 

•  issions  ol  Iriendly  foreign  countries 

Not  reported  separately 

Note  iiports  are  shown  by  area  of  destination  Imports  are  credited  to  the  area  to  which  the 
-  erchandise  was  originally  produced,  not  necessarily  the  area  from  which  purchases  and  shipments 

•  ore  made  General  imports  represent  merchandise  entered  immediately  upon  arriyal  into  mer- 
nandising  or  consumption  channels  plus  commodities  entered  into  bonded  customs  warehouses 

'  I  storage  .         . 

United  Stales  exports  to  North  Korea  were  embargoed  July  1950,  and  those  to  Communist  China. 
Manchuria  and  Outer  Mongolia  were  embargoed  the  following  December.  On  Mar.  1,  1951,  general 
Kiport  licenses  to  f  astern  European  areas  were  revoked  and  the  requirement  ot  prior  approval  by 
i-cense  was  extended  to  cover  all  exports  to  this  area  On  July  26,  1954,  exporb  to  North  Vietnam 
*»re  embargoed  Since  mid- 1954  the  policy  with  respect  to  exports  ot  nonstrategic  goods  to 
t  istern  European  areas  has  been  liberalized  to  some  extent    In  particular,  a  less  restrictive  policy 

•  ith  respect  to  Poland  has  been  pursued  since  August  1957,  and  with  respect  to  Rumania  since 
i  Jy  1964  On  April  26,  1956,  a  general  license  was  established  authorizing  the  export  without  a 
v.ndated  license  ol  certain  commodities  to  Albania.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany, 


Estonia  Hungary  Latvia  Lilhuania  Outer  Mongolia  Poland,  Rumania,  and  the  U  S  S  R  except 
the  Maritime  Province  Pursuant  to  the  Trade  Agreements  Extension  Act  oi  19b!  benefits  ol  trade 
agreement  tarift  concessions  were  withdrawn  from  the  U  S  S  R  and  other  Eastern  European  areas 
and  an  embargo  was  imposed  on  the  import  of  certain  furs  from  China  and  the  U  S  S  R 

Controls  over  imports  ol  Chinese  and  North  Korean  merchandise  are  exercised  by  the  Tieasury 
Department  under  Foreign  Assets  Control  Regulations  issued  December  17,  19b0  On  May  5,  1%4, 
license  control  ol  imports  Irom  North  Vietnam  was  added  to  these  regulations  Under  these  regula- 
tions the  import  ol  Chinese  goods  is  prohibited  wihoul  license  by  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
It  IS  contrary  to  the  present  policy  ol  that  agency  to  license  such  imports  Some  Hems  ol  Chinese 
origin,  however,  continue  to  appear  in  the  statistical  records  of  U  S  imports  For  example  duty-free 
merchandise  permitted  entry  for  customs  inspection  but  subsequently  rejected  when  determined 
Chinese  to  be  ol  Chinese  origin,  may  be  counted  m  the  statistics.  The  ligures  may  also  include 
imports  licensed  to  avoid  undue  hardship  to  firms  and  individuals  who  acquired  the  Chinese 
merchandise  in  good  faith  and  imports  from  third  countries,  ot  Chinese  products  in  which  ail 
Chinese  interests  had  ceased  by  December  17  1950  In  US  import  statistics,  goods  of  Chinese 
origin  are  credited  to  China  regardless  ot  the  last  country  from  which  they  y.ere  shipped 

Source  83d  Quarterly  Report-lst  Quarter  1%8  "Export  Control,"  by  the  Secretary  ol  Com- 
merce to  the  President  the  Senate,  and  the  House  ol  Representatives 


Mr  DOMINICK,  Just  to  summarize,  in 
1967  we  exported  to  Eastern  Europe  and 
Communist  areas  in  Asia  S195.1  million 
worth,  and  imported  from  them  $179.8 
niilllon  worth. 

These  are  fairly  substantial  figures, 
particularly  for  countries  of  that  type, 
which  do  not  have  the  economic  re- 
sources we  have.  It  seems  to  me  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  at  least  en- 
courage a  study  of  a  potentially  useful 
tool. 

I  say  once  again,  we  would  be  engag- 
ing In  a  trade  restriction,  or  embargo,  or 
whatever  Senators  may  wish  to  call  it, 
aeainst  the  countries  which  would  have 
maximum  influence  on  North  Korea.  I 
have  put  into  the  amendment  the  words 

partial  or  total  trade  embargo,"  so  that 
the  President  could  determine  what  type 
of  approach  he  would  prefer,  if  any,  and 
its  extent.  The  words  "all  or  any"  of  the 
Communist  countries  would  permit  the 
President  to  select  one  or  more  coun- 
tries for  Its  application.  He  has  complete 
freedom,  in  the  review,  to  pick  the  coun- 
tries he  wants  to  have  the  trade  embargo 
against,  or  to  say.  'We  are  not  going  to 
do  it  at  all." 


I  must  say  that  I  fail  to  see  why  this 
type  of  program  should  be  objectionable 
in  any  way  to  a  single  member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  just  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time 

Mr,  McGEE.  Has  time  on  the  amend- 
ment been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Unless  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  objects. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
want  to  use  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr,  DOMINCK.  If  we  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  our  time,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  puts  in  a  substitute 
amendment,  which  I  understand  he  in- 
tends to  do,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  substitute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  have 
charge  of  that  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shall  be  happy  to 


join  forces  with  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Is  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  jield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  Dominick  amendment  is  yielded 
back.  The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
now  pending  before  the  Senate,  and  ask 
for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  proposes,  as 
a  substitute  for  the  pending  amendment 
and  in  lieu  of  the  language  thereof,  the 
following: 

On  page  17,  between  Unas  1  and  2.  insert 
the  following: 

"CHAPTER     I POLICY 

•'Sec  101.  Section  i02  of  chapter  I  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  statement  of 
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p^ucy     13    amended    by    adding    »t    Uie    end 

therfof  'Me  following  ^    ,  ,►,-  Pr^si- 

U  IS  the  sense  of  C.:.n«ress  m.u  the  Pre-sl 
dent  should  promptly  review  and  sabn.  t  ^ 
Congr««  a  program  r.r  ""^'^^Z^^'",^'^^ 
fital  trade  embargo  with  the  North  Korean 
Peoples  Rep  ibuc  In  order  to  ^ist  our  efT..r« 
L  .^btam  tne  release  of  tne  Tew  n^^"^^;;;,; 
ihe    USrf     Pu^hlo    fr.m    the    North    K.^rea.i 

"^R^ed'^i^n'^^'tne  Succeeding  sectior.  of  part 
I  of  the  bin  accordingly 
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Mr  McOEE  Mr  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  obvious  It  Is 
3^.r«ned  to  supply  an  opp..rtunlty  oi 
tfiose  Senators  who  are  equai.y  and  la- 
lensely  concerned  wiin  me  about  the  men 
on  ih^  Pueblo  to  cast  a  vote  for  the  men 
on  the  Pueblo,  and  express  their  concern 
by  doUu  something  about  It. 

The  substance  of  tnis  amendment  is 
very  little  difterent  from  the  substance 
of  the  amendment  agreed  to  yesterday  ui 
terms  of  the  economics  involved.  In  the 
amendment  that  xe  adopted  vesterda>_ 
there  wft*  no  foreign  aid  money  involved 
S  tonnmion  with  any  of  the  Comn.u- 
nist  countries  that  were  "-entioi-ied  Yet 
we  passed  an  amendment  in  this  body.  b> 
a  rather  substantial  margin,  which  sug- 
gested that  all  aid  to  tnose  Communist 
cotmtnes  .should  be  shut  off  until  the  men 
of  the  Pueblo  were  freed 

Since   there    was   no   money  Involved, 
liiis  social  ai^d  psychological  amendment 
was  aimed  simply  at  .saying  we  were  for 
helping  the  men  on  the  Pueblo    A  great 
arnny  of  us  m  this  body  believe  it  Is  im- 
STrtlnt  that  we  not  n.ht  now  entangle 
that  motive  with  other  facets  of  Ameri- 
ca i  foreign  policy  as  It  afTects  the  many 
different  kinds  of  Communut  countries 
a  ound  the  world,  especially  at  this  mo- 
ment. When  we  find  cracks  >nj"^^  *^^^^ 
among  the  satellite  nations   This  Is  not 
the  time  when  we  should  be  trying  to 
close  those  cracks   It  is  a  time  when  we 
should  be  supplying  psychological  moU- 
vation    to  those  countries   that  are  be- 
glnnmg   to   slip  away   from   tne  central 
domination   of  one   center  ol   control- 
Moscow-not  trying  to  drive  them  back 
under  the  aegis  of  that  monolith. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  equally 
ImportaiU  that  those  of  ^  ^ho  voted 
•nay-  yesterday  because  we  did  not  be- 
lieve that  amendment  had  any  justifled 
place  m  our  policy  right  now  should  .lave 
an  opportunity,  m  the  same  kind  of  set- 
tmg  to  vote  tor  helping  the  men  on  the 
Pueblo  and  still  not  jeopardize  our  pol- 
icy efforts  to  split  the  Communist  pha- 
lanx around  the  world 

That  Is  the  burden  of  my  amendment. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  vea,,  and  nays  were  ordered 

Mr     AIKEN    Mr    President,   will   the 

Senator  yield'  ,  ,j  »„ 

Mr    McGEE.  I  am  happy  to  vield  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

M'  MKEN  Mr  President,  I  would 
like  "to  sav  that  up  until  now,  I  have 
opposed  all  amendments  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  even  though  I  did  not  agree,  in 
committee  with  all  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bUl  as  reported  but  I  felt  that  the 
final  result  was  as  800d  as  we  could  do 
However,  my  resistance  has  about 
given  out.  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  sha.l 
vote  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  If  he  offers  It 


becau.se  I  think  it  will  have  the  most 
practical  force  of  any  that  has  been 
offered  up  to  this  point 

Mr  McGEE.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  President  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  control  of  the  opposing  lime 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  desire  time? 

Mr  DOMINICK  Yes 

Mr  SPARKMAN  I  yield  my  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President  I  shall 
use  '■>  minutes   to  begin  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized   for  5 

minutes 

Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  President.  I  just 
wish  to  sav  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is.  in  effect,  suggesting  is  a 
unanimous  vote  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  sav,  "We  are  all  In  favor  of 
the  men  on  the  Pueblo  who  are  held  by 
North  Korea  " 

Of  course  we  are.  No  one  has  said 
anything  to  the  contrary  This  substitute 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  com- 
pletely meaningless.  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
I  think  he  would  admit  it 

In  July  1950  we  embargoed  all  trade 
with  North  Korea.  We  have  continued 
that  embargo  It  is  on  the  books  it  is  a 
part  of  the  law  So  the  Senator's  substi- 
tute does  not  mean  anything. 

If  he  wants  a  vote  to  show  everyone 
being  m  favor  of  the  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  Pu«'b/o,  tine:  I  have  no  obiec- 
tlon  But  let  us  have  it  as  a  separate  vote, 
and  not  on  a  substitute  for  an  amend- 
ment which  might  give  us  at  least  the 
hope  of  some  kind  of  program  for  get- 
ting something  accomplished  to  fortify 
our  position  at  the  talks  In  Panmunjom, 
Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  who  has 
control  of  the  time  m  opposition  to  the 
amendment' 

Mr  SPARKMAN  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  control  of  the  time 

Mr  DOMINICK  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  am 
igainst  both  amendments,  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

We  just  do  not  know  what  the  facts 
are  I  pray  to  God  that  the  Pueblo  was 
always  in  international  waters,  but  we 
cannot  get  the  State  Department  or  the 
Pentagon  to  tell  us  today  they  are  sure 
she  was  That  is  why  it  is  so  important 
that  we  .seek  some  kind  of  international 
investigation  oi  this  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  now  pro- 
poses an  amendment  that  would  .slap  an 
embargo  on  North  Korea.  Mr  President, 
we  are  deahng  with  irresponsible  lead- 
ers We  do  not  know  what  they  will  do 
They  ^le  beginning  to  .say  that  unle.ss 
thev  get  .some  concession  from  the 
United  States  on  the  basis  of  their  alle- 
gations that  our  ship  was  not  in  inter- 
national waters,  they  will  discipline  or 
punish  those  men 

I  think  we  had  better  keep  nur  eyes  on 
fhe  men  If  we  want  to  get  them  out.  I 
do  not  think  this  kind  of  action  is  going 
to  help  us  at  all 

We    are    dealing    with    irresponsible 


Communists    They    are   not   concerned 
about  getting  the  world  into  a  war.  We 
are     and  I  think  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  is  asking  Russia  and  some  of  the 
other    Communist    nations    to    join    m 
agreeing  upon  an  impartial  internation- 
al commission,  see  if  they  can  get  North 
Korea  to   accept  such  an   international 
commission,  and  go  in  there  and  make 
an  investigation    We  need  a  finding  o 
fact   with  the  assurance  that  if  they  will 
agree,  we  will  agree  to  have  such  an  in- 
ternational commission  make  an  Investi- 
gation   If  they  find  we  were  m  national 
waters,  then  we  are  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent format   for  a  .settlement    If  they 
find    we   were    not    in    national    waters, 
then  we  are  In  a  different  international 
format  for  a  settlement. 

What  worries  me  about  both  of  the 
amendmtnts  is  that  they  might  be  pro- 
vocative, and  the  people  who  will  suffer 
m  the  first  instance  will  be  the  men 
thein.selves 

I  think  we  ought  to  leave  it  to  the 
State  Department  and  ask  them  to 
change  their  proposals  and  try  to  get 
some  international  commi.sslon  to  take 
jun-diction  tor  an  investigation  and  we 
would  abide  by  the  results. 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr  MORSE  I  yield. 
Mr  P\STORE  Mr.  President.  I  could 
not  agree  more  firmly  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  Negotiations  have  been 
going  on— secret,  private,  diplomatic 
negotiations  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised that  neutral  countries  have  been 
brought  into  the  negotiations. 

Todav  we  are  being  swayed  by  emotion 
not  bv  commonsense  or  rationality. 
These  things  sound  very  good  In  the  say- 
ing However,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
far-reaching  effects  will  be.  We  will 
accomplish  nothing.  Such  a  threat  ma> 
'•elleve  a  Senators  feeling— but  it  does 
not  release  the  82  men  of  the  Pueblo 

We  are  not  doing  business  right  now 
with  North  Korea.  I  do  not  know  what 
aid     we     are     giving     to     Communist 

countries.  .  >„.„„ 

We  had  a  vote  on  not  giving  foreign 
nd  to  Communist  countries  unless  the 
crew  of  the  Pueblo  was  released.  We  are 
not  doing  that.  These  things  have  a  flair 
and  sound  brave.  We  are  arousing  the 
emotions  of  people  with   further   Ideas 
that  can  only  bring  frustration  and  dis- 
appointment. We   have   made  our   ges- 
tuie— now  let  us  leave  it  to  the  experts 
If  we  want  to  do  the  right  thing  and 
the  sensible  thing,  we  will  keep  quiet.  Wc 
will  keep  our  mouths  shut  at  this  mo- 
ment and  let  those  who  have  the  respon- 
sibility, the  authority,  and  the  means  to 
•legotiate  do  so  unhampered  by  us.  That 
'vrv  lies  the  present  .safety  of  our  men  o. 
;'he  Pucbfo— and  their  future  freedom 
Mr.   CL.\RK.   Mr.  President,  will   the 

Senator  yield?  ^     .    t        i^  o 

M-  McGEE  Mr.  President.  I  yield  - 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. ^  ., 
Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  address  a  que.stlon  to  the  Senator 
from  Orecon.  with  whose  views  I  have 
■reat  svmpathv.  My  problem  is  that 
some  Senators  who  took  that  position 
and    voted   auainst    the   amendment   of 
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the  Senator  from  Colorado — which  was 
plainly  silly— were  licked  and  the  amend- 
ment Is  now  In  the  bill.  If  we  reject  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing, we  are  stuck  with  the  silly  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
what  can  we  do?  We  have  both  of  them, 
except  that  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  is  not  silly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor had  better  try  to  take  what  he  has 
and  trv  to  knock  it  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  make  one  point  clear  with  respect 
to  the  amendment  of  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  who  I  know  is 
completely  sincere  in  his  approach  to  this 
matter. 

The  amendment  In  my  opinion  would 
hurt  rather  than  help  our  chances  of 
getting  back  the  Pueblo  crewmembers. 
That  belief  is  the  reason  I  shall  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
we  ought  to  keep  the  record  straight 
here.  I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
Senator  from  Oreson.  We  have  no  busi- 
ness uvinc  to  make  policy  on  the  floor 
,>f  the  Senate  that  would  affect  some- 
ihinu  as  ticklish  as  releasing  the  men  of 
'he  Pueblo  crew.  My  reason  is  that  we 
■lad  an  amendment  pending.  We  had  an 
.tmendment  of  a  similar  type  which  was 
ovenvhelmin.sly  agreed  to  last  night. 

It  is  my  intention  in  offering  my 
Amendment  as  a  substitute  to  give  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  a  chance  to  vote 
:he  same  way  for  the  men  on  the  Pueblo 
without  having  to  foul  up  any  worse  the 
whole  problem  of  diplomacy  in  terms  of 
tracking  the  solid  front  among  the  Com- 
:iiunist  nations  around  the  rim  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mv  amendment  Is  offered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  wave  of  this  kind  of 
•.eactlon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
willlnii  to  withdraw  the  amendment  if 
;he  Senator  from  Coloraxlo  will  withdraw 
his.  If  he  cannot  withdraw  his.  then  I 
insist  on  keeping  my  amendment  as  the 
pendino:  substitute  for  the  amendment  of 
•he  Senator  from  Colorado. 
Mr    MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

.-Senator  yield?  .  , .  , 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr,  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
the  .sliahtest  question  about  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  Senators  motivations  or 
:ibout  the  motivations  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  just  completely  disagree 
<in  the  desirability  of  passing  anything. 
Therefore.  I  .-^hall  vote  against  the 
imendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
:nina.  and  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
■ner.t  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  too. 
I  think  that  is  the  way  to  resolve  it — 
■ass  neither  amendment. 

Mr  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
,>ared  to  yield  back  all  time,  if  the  Sena- 
•or  from  Colorado  is. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  lioor  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsvlvania  that  I  am  getting  a  little 
tired  of  his  characterizations.  And  I  say 
that  directly.  I  do  not  think  he  is  the 


sole  hub  of  all  intelligence  in  the  US 
Senate  or  elsewhere.  Nor  do  I  think  he 
has   the  right  to   characterize   amend- 
ments dealing  with  a  serious  subject  as 
being  silly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  I  will  not. 
Mr.   CLARK.  Mr.  President.   I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.   DOMINICK.   Mr.   Pre.sident.   the 
arguments  that  have  been  made  on  the 
floor  ignore  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment I  propose  has  been  totally  chaneed. 
It  does  not  declare  a  policy  as  to  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  cut  off  trade 
with  coimtries.  What  I  ask  is  that  the 
President  consider  this  and  send  us  a 
program  if  he  thinks  it  will  be  helpful. 
I  must  say  that  I  cannot  see  any  real 
problem  with  that  type  of  amendment. 
I  do  see  some  real  problem.s  involved  in 
the    substitute    amendment   which    the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  sent  to  the  desk. 
We  already  have  an  embargo  on  trade 
with  North  Korea.  And,  as  a  result,  it 
does  not  add  anything  to  existing  law. 
It  does  have  the  effect,  obviously  if  it  is 
carried,  of  killing  my  amendment.  I  rec- 
ognize that.  I  can  understand  that  this 
may  be  his  objective. 

We  would  do  better  by  having  a 
straight  vote  as  to  whether  Congress  will 
ask  the  President  to  determine  whether 
a  trade  restriction  of  some  kind  will  give 
us  a  little  more  leverage. 

This  is  the  subject  of  conversations  I 
have  had  with  various  people.  Tliey  have 
advised  me  that  the  possibility  of  using 
this  as  leverage  had  not  been  discussed. 
Today  the  Senate  has  had  a  discus- 
sion, and  to  that  extent,  I  think  it  has 
been  helpful.  However,  over  and  beyond 
that,  it  has  merit,  particularly  if  we  find 
that  there  are  items  for  which  the  Com- 
munist countries  are  seeking  an  export 
market. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  respect 
the  views  of  all  Senators.  I  particularly 
respect  the  views  of  those  who  voted 
against  the  Dominick  amendment  last 
night. 

However,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween what  the  Senate  did  last  night 
with  respect  to  the  Dominick  amendment 
and  the  McGee  substitute  amendment 
that  is  now  pending. 

Under  existing  law.  assistance  can  be 
given  to  a  Communist  country.  The 
President  could  use  that  as  a  lever. 

The  majority  voted  to  withdraw  that 
possibility. 

In  cormection  with  the  McGee  amend- 
ment, that  provision  is  already  in  the 
law.  There  is  an  embargo  against  North 
Korea.  It  is  not  even  in  the  realm  of 
possibility.  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  rendered  a  real  service  here. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  silly.  I  think  he  is 
sincere.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  put  his 
finger  on  some  avenues  that  do  not  carry 
risk,  but  may  be  of  some  material  help. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  entitled  to  a 
vote  on  his  amendment  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  agree  to  the  substitute 
which,  on  its  face,  would  accomplish 
nothing,  because  it  is  in  the  existing  law. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Piesldent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  Is  on  the  other  side  of 
this  matter.  Let  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado vield  him  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  on  the  side  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado eitlier. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  impugn  any  Senator's  mo- 
tives. I  know  we  all  have  Ute  same 
motives  and  good  objectives  in  this  mat- 
ter. Any  of  us  would  give  any  of  our 
lx)ssessi"ons  to  help  to  relieve  the  plight 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  crew  of  the 
Pueblo.  I  believe  ever>'body  knows  that.  I 
do  not  have  to  vote  "yea"  or  "nay"  on 
any  motion  to  satisfy  anybody  that  that 
is  my  motive,  becau.se  I  know  it  is  my 
motive,  and  I  know  my  people  know  it  Is 
mv  motive,  and  I  know  ever>-body  in  the 
United  States  has  the  same  view;  and 
ihey  realize  every  Senator  has  that  view 
as  a  patriotic  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  against  the  well- 
intentioned  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  last 
night.  I  shall  vote  against — if  we  come 
to  that  point— the  well-intentioned 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado today.  I  shall  also  vote  against  the 
amendment — and  it  is  a  well-intentioned 
one— of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
prettv  well  stated  my  position  to  a  de- 
gree, but  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
added  very  largely  to  my  position;  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  all  know 
these  actions,  if  taken,  are  apt  to  hurt 
rather  than  to  help. 

Mr.  President,  why  did  I  vote  against 
the   amendment   of    the   Senator   from 
Colorado  last  night?  For  various  reasons, 
but  for  one  reason  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  Record.  That  reason 
is  this:  If  one  of  these  Independent  Com- 
munist nations — there  are  three  or  four 
of   them,    and   I   think   particularly   of 
Yugoslavia— were  helping  us  to  the  ut- 
most of  its  ability  to  get  the  Pueblo  and 
her  crew  released,  and  if  their  release 
bv  the  North  Koreans  were  not  accom- 
plished, we  still  would  be  unable  to  ex- 
tend any  help  or  friendly  hand  to  Yugo- 
slavia under  the  meaning  of  that  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
If  one  reads  the  amendment,  he  will  find 
that  would  be  the  result. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  of  to- 
day offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  it,  too.  would  bring  into 
plav  action  against  all  the  Communist 
nations,  as  if  they  were  of  one  mind,  and 
present  history  indicates  very  clearly 
that  they  are  not,  and  it  would  bring 
into  play  our  economic  relations  with 
all  of  them :  and  we  are  not  in  the  .same 
situation  with  reference  to  all  of  them. 
As  distinguished  Senators  have  said, 
we  have  had  for  some  years  an  embargo 
aeainst  North  Korea,  or  against  trade 
with  North  Korea,  so  that  the  proposal 
here  is  meaningless,  even  as  made  by  the 
distinsuished  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  are 
toying  with  a  field  that  cannot  do  any- 
thing but  harm  to  the  efforts  of  our 
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officials  who.  with  all  their  means  are 
doinx  their  best  to  release  the  officers 
and  men  ol  the  Pueblo 

My  hope  Is  that  we  shall  adopt  neither 
of  the  amendments  pending  at  this  time 
I  say  aaaln  that  I  do  not  question  In  the 
slightest  that  the  best  of  motives  prevail 
m  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado  and    equally    in    the   mind   of    the 
Senator   from   Wyomlni?.    but    I   do   not 
believe  it  Ls  wise  to  adopt  such  amend- 
ments   As   a   matter   of   fact.    I   deplore 
greatly  the  fact  that  we  adopted  yestt^r- 
day    the   amendment    that   was   offered 
with  the  best  of  motives,  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado    I  believe  we  are  playing 
with    .somethintj    we-    have    no    business 
playing   with,  and  \*e  are  playlns   with 
it  without  Icniwlng  the  facts  and  without 
having  in  our  possession  the  tools  to  do 
auiy  good  by  adoptin.;  these  amendments 
I   hope   the   Senate   will   reject — I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  say  this — the  substitute 
amendment  offered  with  such  good  mo- 
tives and.  supported  ^io  eloquently  bv  the 
di«imguiihed    Senator    from    Wyoming, 
and  then,  having  done  that.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  reject,  likewise,  the  amend- 
ment  offered    w:th   equal   good   motives 
and  with  equal  eloquence  by  the  di.stin- 
guished  Senator  from  Colorado  We  have 
no    place    In    this    bill    for    this    type    of 
amendment 

Mr  McGEE  Mr  President,  we  must 
keep  one  thing  m  mind,  m  response  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  that  is 
that  the  dUTerence  between  the  pendini^ 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  embargo  that  we  already  have 
on  the  books  against  North  Korea  is  a 
simple  one  The  difference  Is  that  the 
embargo  against  North  Korea  was  a  f!at 
embargo  at;alnst  an  enemy  nation  since 
1950.  because  of  the  Korean  war  But 
the  Senator  from.  Colorado  haus  attached 
to  It  this  language  'to  assist  our  efforts 
to  obtain  the  release  of  the  Pueblo  " 

This  IS  the  incriminating  addition  m 
his  proposal  This  Is  what  .seU  it  apart 
from  the  existing  legislation  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  trade  that  we  have  wTth 
North  Korea.  It  Is  the  attempt  to  insert 
this  as  one  of  the  complicating  factors 
in  the  freeing  of  the  men  of  the  Pueblo 
I  repeat  that  I  wanted  no  part  of  any 
of  this,  and  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  that  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  offering  anything  about  the 
Pueblo  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  any  of  our  business,  m 
terms  of  meddling  with  the  delicate 
negotiations  now  takint:  place  But  be- 
cause of  the  surprising  success  of 
the  Senators  amendment  which  was 
adopted  last  night,  and  because  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  same  kind  of  ap- 
proach would  meet  with  similar  success 
this  afternoon,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we 
had  to  do  something  to  take  the  Senate 
out  of  the  business  of  muddying  those 
waters,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  for 
my  proposal 

So  I  renew  my  offer  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  will  withdraw  my  sub- 
stitute amendment  if  he  will  withdraw 
his  amendment  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  for  the  Senate  if  neither  amend- 
ment Is  on  the  books 

May  I  asK  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
if  he  would  consider  that  withdrawal? 


Mr  DOMINICK  Mr  Prf*sident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ther^'  be  a  quo- 
rum call  with  the  time  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  time  on  the  bill 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
think  we  should  get  on  with  the  bill  I 
believe  we  should  have  a  vote  on  these 
matters 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr  Moss 
in  the  chair'  Is  there  objection'  The 
Chair  hears  none   and  it  is  .so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  MANSFIEIX)  Mr  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  di.stin- 
uuished  Senator  from  Washington  Mr 
Macnuson  1  to  file  a  conference  report 


SAFETY    STANDARDS    FOR    TRANS- 
PORTATION    OF     NATURAL     AfiD 
OTHER    GAS    BY    PIPELINE— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two   Houses  on   the   amendment  of   the 
House  to  the  bill  'S    1166'   to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  pre- 
scribe safety  standards  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  natural  and  other  gas  by  pipe- 
line, and  (or  otiier  purpo.ses  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  assistant  lesislative  clerk  read  the 
report 

'For  conference  report,  see  Hou.se  pro- 
ceedings of  July  26,  1968.  pp  23715- 
2J719.   CoNfiREssioN.^i.   Record  ■ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report "^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  yield 
Mr  LAUSCHE.  With  what  subject  does 
the  report  deal' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Gas  pipeline  safety 
Mr  President,  the  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  bill.  S  1166.  which  emerged  from 
conference,  is  a  .-.tiong  and  comprehen- 
sive bill  which  will  provide  assurance  to 
the  American  people  that  the  gas  pipe- 
lines which  run  under  their  streets  and 
into  their  homes  will  be  maintained  as 
safe  as  technology  can  make  them 

The  conference  with  the  House  was  as 
constructive  as  any  I  can  remember  It 
was  the  judgment  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees that  the  amendments  agreed  to 
removed  any  doubt  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  mechanism  provided  in  the  bill 
for  enforcing  the  standards 

I  want,  particularly,  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  'Mr 
Staggers  I.  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Communications  and  Power 
Mr  MacdonaldI.  and  the  ranking  Re- 
i.ublican  member  I  Mr  Springer!  for 
iheir  dedication  to  the  pursuit  of  a  final 
bill  which  will  best  serve  the  public  in- 
terest 

I  want  also  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation for  the  long  hours  and  crea- 
tive effort  devoted  to  this  most  important 
legislation  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  Mr  HartkeI.  who  chaired  the 
hearings  m  the  Senate,  who  helped 
guide  the  cominitlee  over  the  very 
technical  and  complex  aspects  of  this 
very  difficult  piece  of  legislation,  and 
who  added  an  informed  and  peisuasive 
\oice  to  the  deliberations  of  the  confer- 
ence committee 

Without  the  strong  support  and  guid- 
ance of  the  senior  SfTiator  from  New- 
Hampshire  Mr  Cotton  1  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr  Morton  1. 
we  would  never  have  been  able  to  achieve 
so  strong  and  so  effectue  a  i)iece  of  legis- 
lation As  usual,  their  understanding  and 
intelligence  contributed  sreally  to  the 
development  of  the  final  product. 

I  also  want  lo  express  my  appreciation 
to  Secretary  of  Transportation  Alan 
Boyd,  whose  candor  and  firm  sense  of  di- 
rection was  a  major  factor  in  the  passage 
of  this  legislation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  House  mana^-ers  be 
punted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1, ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  While  this  state- 
ment outlines  the  principal  changes 
made  by  the  conferees.  I  desiic  to  call 
particular  attention  to  several  sii-niflcant 
Items  in  the  report 

First,  and  most  important  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  conference  restored  the  Senate 
lantiuago  regarding  the  imposition  of 
civil  penalties  for  violations.  With  this 
language,  each  aas  company  in  the  Na- 
tion will  know  that  Its  failure  to  adhere 
to  the  standards  .set  will  subject  it  to 
severe  penalties  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
In  matters  of  safety,  particularly  in  an 
area  m  which  the  potential  risk  is  .so 
:;reat.  we  cannot  afford  to  be  casual 
ab  lut  the  necessity  for  vigorous  enforce- 
ment. 

Second,  the  language  adopted  by  the 
conferees  makes  it  clear  that  any  State 
desiring  to  assume  the  burdens  of  en- 
forcement must  demonstrate  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  that  it  has  the 
plans,  the  funds,  the  capacity,  and  the 
legal  sancuons  necessaiT  for  full  and 
effective  enforcement.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  State  is  not  doing 
the  job.  the  State  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing, in  an  open  proceeding,  that  it  is  in 
fact  enforcing  the  standards  in  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the  act. 
There  were  certain  areas  m  which  the 
Senate  conferees  acceded  to  the  House 
vers'on.  after  being  satisfied  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  ver-^ions  were  not 
substantive.  In  this  category,  the  House 
conferees  made  it  clear,  as  they  had  dur- 
ing the  debate  In  the  House,  that  the 
Secretary  could  require  industrywide 
correction  of  a  general  category  of  haz- 
ard which  he  discovers  in  existing  or  in 


new  facilities.  The  Secretary  need  not 
find  that  a  danger  exists  with  respect  to 
each  specific  facility  for  which  correc- 
tive action  may  be  needed  before  he  re- 
quires   industrywide    correction    of    this 
type  of  nazard  in  similar  facilities. 
"  The  Senate  had  Included  within  the 
coverage  of  the  bill  all  natural  gas  gath- 
ering  lines    It  believed  this  would  give 
■iie   Secrctai-v    of    Transportation   some 
•lexibilitv    to    determine    the    type   and 
dtgiee    of    regulation    which    might    be 
needed   depending  on  such  factors  as  the 
population  density— for  example,  wheth- 
er the  area  is  urban  or  rural.  The  Senate 
icceded  to  the  House  amendment  since 
It  excluded  the  t;athering  lines  in  rural 
ireas  but  allowed  the  Secretary  to  define 
'»   noniural   area    We  share  the  House 
'view   as  staled  on  page  19  of  the  House 
•eport    that  a  covered  area  does  not  re- 
quire   "a    total    of    a    large   number   of 
people" 

The    Senate    had    included,    and    the 
House  deleted,   language  defining   "ad- 
verselv  affected"  as  including  "exposure 
to  personal  injury  or  property  damage." 
This  definition  applied  to  those  persons 
,vho  were  entitled  to  appeal  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  as,  for  example,  an  order 
issuing  a  standard.  The  House  managers 
•ndicated  that  they  did  not  remove  the 
definition  because  of  any  disagreement 
itiat   persons  so   exposed   would   indeed 
Qualifv  as  adversely  affected,  but  simply 
because   the   term   "adversely   affected 
had  become  well  defined  by  the  courts 
and  did  not  need,  ;n  their  judgment,  fur- 
ther definition. 

The  Senate  acceded  to  the  House 
amendmenus  broadening  the  qualiflca- 
'lons  of  the  Technical  Standards  Com- 
mittee to  include  persons  who  need  not 
be  technically  qualified  in  pipeline  en - 
■nne'^ring.  Under  the  expanded  defini- 
tion nonengineers  who  are  experienced 
in  the  regulation  of  gas  safety,  such  as 
lawyers,  could  qualify  for  the  Commit- 
tee" In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees 
aereed  to  the  House  amendment  which 
provides  that  two  members  of  State  com- 
•nissions  shall  serve  as  Government 
•nembcrs.  and  which  reduces  the  indus- 
try membership  to  four  and  increases 
'he  public  membership  to  six. 

We  also  apreed  with  the  House  addi- 
tion of  a  definition  of  "gas,"  which 
clearlv  excludes  atmospheric  gases  such 
as  oxvcen  and  other  nonflammable,  non- 
toxic" and  noncorrosive  gases.  The  trans- 
;)ortra;cn  of  these  elements  is  so  limited, 
and  ;s  done  under  such  conditions,  that 
we  do  not  believe  it  should  be  included 
Within  the  scope  of  this  legislation. 

This  lefzislation  adds  one  more  proud 
chapter  to  the  unparalleled  story  of  con- 
sumer democracy  written  by  President 
.Johnson.  The  initiative,  leadership  and 
support  emanating  from  the  White 
House  on  this  legislation  was  unsur- 
passed. I  believe  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 
Satetv  Act  will  rank  among  the  many 
proud  accomplishments  of  this  admin- 

.stration. 

Exhibit   1 

STAlEMt::T    :.F  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OP 
THE    HOVSE 

The  managers  ou  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  'WO  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 


House  to  the  blU  (S.  1166)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
safety  standards  for  the  transportation  of 
natural  and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explaining  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 

report: 

Tlie  House  amendment  struck  out  all  oi 
the  Senate  bill  alt«r  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  substitute  text,  and  the  Sen- 
ate disagreed  to  the  House  amendment 

In  large  part  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  substitute  amendment 
were  the  same  or  similar,  but  there  were 
some  rather  Important  differences. 

The  committee  of  conference  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement 
from  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill,  with  an  amendment  which 
is  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  amendment  to 
the  t-ext  of  the  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  lor 
clerical  corrections,  and  minor  drafting  and 
clarifying  changes 

SECTION  5.    (A)    PROCFDURF.S  VOR  STATE  FNFORfF- 
MENT   OF   lEDERAL    SAFETY    .STANDARDS 

Section  5(al    (f  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment   provided   procedures 
for  State  Instead  of  Federal  enlorcemenl  ..1 
the   Federal    safety   standards   applicable    to 
gathering,  distribution,   -nd   local   truismis- 
slon  Unes.  The  Senate  bill  did  this  through 
a  State  written  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
The  House  amendment  did  this  through  an 
annual   State  certification   to  the  Secretary. 
Either  procedure  required  a  Stat«  agency 
to  adopt  the  Federal  standards  and   to  en- 
force them  through  section  11   i  plans  of  in- 
spection and  maintenance!    and  section   W 
(plans  of  reporting). 

The  Senate  agreement  procedure  had  a 
condition  precedent  that  the  States  must 
have  authorltv  to  Impose  the  sanctions  o. 
section  9  (monev  penalties)  and  section  10 
(injunctions).  The  certification  procedure 
under  the  House  amendment  required  that 
the  law  of  the  State  make  provision  for  mon- 
etary and  injunctive  sanctions 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  re- 
tains the  certification  procedure  of  the  House 
amendment  but  provides  that  there  be  a 
condition  precedent  to  State  agency  certiti- 
catlon;  nameiv,  that  the  law  of  the  State 
make  provision  lor  injunctive  and  monetary 
sanctions  •substantially  the  same  as  ure 
provided  under  sections  9  ;tnd  10  ■The  coi^- 
fereiice  substitute  also  adds  a  provision  that 
a  State  agency  may  file  a  certiflcatlon  with- 
out regard  to'the  requirement  of  injijnctive 
and  monetary  sanctions  under  State  law  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  2  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation 

SECTION  5.  (A.  PROCEDt-RES  FOR  REJECTION  OR 
TERMINATION  OF  STATE  CERTIFIC.-.TIONS  OR 
AGREEMENTS 

If   on  the  bnsis  of  information  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  under  this  legisla- 
tion   information  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
through   a    program    of    Federal    nionitorinp 
under  section   12(b).  or  information  other- 
wise obtained  by  him.  the  Secretary  deter- 
mined that  a  State  agency  was  not  m  com- 
pliance with  its  agreement  or  annual  certih- 
catlon    he  could  have  terminated  the  agree- 
ment  with  the   State   agency   under   section 
^e)    of  both  the  senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  or,   under   section   5i  a)    of   the 
House  amendment,   he  could   have   rejected 
the  annual  certification  of  the  State  ageiicy. 
inasmuch  as  under  either  subsection  the  ter- 
mination or  the  rejection  must  b-.  preceded 
bv   notice   and   opportunity   for   hearlnp    it 
would  appear  that  the  basic  administrative 
procedures  would  be  the  same,  as  the  ad- 

mlnlstratlye  procedure  P'°'2''°^^.r^'^v!^s 
in  chapter  5  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 


code  would  apply.  Under  either  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  U»e  SecreUiry  would  have  insti- 
tuted a  proceeding  requiring  the  SUtle  agency 
to  show  cause  why  its  agreement  should  not 
be  terminated  or  its  certincatlon  rejected. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  re- 
tains the  certification  procedure  of  the  House 
umendmenl  but  adds  a  provision  to  make 
It  clear  that  when  the  Secretary  moves  to 
re'ect  a  certification  the  burden  of  proof  is 
on'  the  State  agency  lo  show  that  it  is  in 
compliance 

SECTION  a.    lai   CIVIL  PENALTIES 

section  9(a)    of  the  Senate  bill   provided 
that  any  person  who  violated  any  provision 
of  section  8(a).  or  any  regulation  issued  un- 
der  this   legislation,  would   be  subject   to  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
violation  for  each  day  it  persists,  except  that 
the    maximum    penalty    could    not    exceed 
$400  000  for  anv  related  series  of  violations, 
section    9 1  a)     of    the    House    amendment 
required  the  Secretary  to  give  notice  to  any 
person   the   Secretary   had    reason   to   believe 
was  violating  any  portion  of  section  8(a)    or 
■inv  regulation  issued  under  this  legislation. 
mh.   to   allow   such   person   a   reasonable  op- 
portunitv  to  achieve  compliance  before  im- 
posing anv  penalty.  Under  the  House  amend- 
ment   the  penaltv  was  not  more  than  $500 
for  each  dav  that  a  violation  persists,  except 
that  the  maximum  penalty  could  not  exceed 
=.100  000  lor  anv  related  series  of  violations. 
"   The   managers  on   the   pari   of   the  Senate 
insisted  upon  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
relating  lo  civil   penalties    The  managers  on 
the   part  of   ihe  House  finally  agreed   to  in- 
clude the  Senate  language  In  the  substitute 
agreed    to   in   conference  with   the  modifica- 
tion that  the  maximum  penalty  cannot  ex- 
ceed $200,000  for  any  related  series  of  viola- 
tions  and  with  the  further  modification  that 
for  a  reasonable  period   of  time,  not   to  ex- 
ceed  1   vear  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this   legislation,   the   civil   penalties  will   not 
be  applicable  to  pipeline  facilities  existing  on 
such  date  of  enactment. 


SECTION    15.  .APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Section  15(al  of  the  Senate  bill  author- 
ized appropriations  of  SIO.000.000  for  the 
fi.scal  vear  1969.  $13,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

■^section    15(b)    of   the   Senate   bill   author- 
ized the  Secret.'.ry  lo  require  the  payment  to 
him   of   a   reasonable   annual  fee  by  all   per- 
sons   eneaeed    in    ihe    transportation    of    gas 
to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  F'-deral  inspec- 
tion and  enforcement  under  this  legislation. 
Section   15   of   the   House   amendment   au- 
thorized   appropriations   of   $500,000   for   the 
fiscal  year  1969.  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1970    and  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  fol- 
lows the  provisions  of  the  House  amendment 
-,v>th  one  modification:   namely,  that  the  au- 
thorization   for    the   fiscal   year    1971    Is   In- 
creased from  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000 
Harley  O.  Staggers. 

TORBERT     H      MaCDONALD. 

Horace  R    Kornegav, 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 
William  L   Springer. 
James  T.  Broyhill. 
James  Harvey. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
a  long  and  drawn-out  conference,  which 
resulted  in  a  unanimous  agreement  on  a 
very  technical  subject.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  contributed  greatly  to  this 
matter  and  are  to  be  complimented  on 
the  satisfactory  outcome. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  aRTeelng  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  aKreed  to 


FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    ACT.    1968 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill    H  R   15263  >  to  amend  further 
the   ForeUn  Assistance  Act   of   1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  withdraw  my  substitute 
amendment  and  the  yeas  and  nays  that 
had  been  ordered  there<in 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion. Tlie  amendment  Is  withdrawn  and 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is,  with- 
drawn 

Mr  DO\nNICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  consideration  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming?  Mr  McGee!  and  the 
very  «reat  cooperation  I  have  received 
from  the-Senator  from  Alab€una 

I  believe  the  potential  of  economic 
leverage  Is  an  Important  proposal  I  hope 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  will 
hold  an  executive  commlttt-e  heanng 
shortly  on  the  .situation  with  reward  to 
the  Pueblo  In  an  effort  lo  obtain  as  much 
Information  -ATth  respect  -.hereto  as  pos- 
sible I  think  a  heanni:  of  this  type 
would  be  of  interest  to  Senators 

Pursuant  to  my  aitn^ment  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  a.sic  that  my 
amendment    No   92J '  be  withdrawn. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr  CI„-\RK  Mr  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  Mr  C^se!  and 
mvself  and  isk  that  it  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated 

The  assistant  ieijislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
iru'  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 
The  PRESIDING  (OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  18.  strike  out  ••350.- 
0(X)00«'   ^nd   substitute   ■•*55O.0OO.0O0" 

On  pane  18.  Mne  18  strike  out  •  $14,600,000" 
and  substitute  "tlS  ino.OOO" 

On  pHkje  20  tine  8,  strike  out  •'$420.- 
000  000'  .ind  substitute  -8495.000  000" 

On    page    20     tines    11    ^ind    12,    strike    out 
•890  000.000"   and    substitute    "•UO.OOO.OOO ". 
On  p.ige  20    tine   tH    strike  out    '$200,000" 
and  substitute     8500  000" 

On  page  21  line  7.  strike  out  8130.- 
OOO.OOO  •   and  substitute   ■  $143,000  OOO" 

On  page  22  tine  5.  strike  out  "$10,000,000." 
and  substitute  '  $30  000.000." 

On  page  28  tine  1  strike  out  ■  850.000.000" 
and  substitute     858  775,000" 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
mv.self  such  time  as  I  may  require 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 


Mr  CLARK  Mr  Presldfnt,  the  pur- 
pose of  tlie  amendment  is  to  restore  to 
the  bill  the  Hoase  committee  figures  for 
foreign  aid  autiiorizatlon  with  respect 
to  all  economic  assistance  except  sup- 
porting assistance  it  makes  no  change 
in    tiie    militarv    assistance    figures. 

The  amendment  ;ias  several  difTerent 
Items  :n  It,  and  therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRtSIDlNG  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection.'  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
the  amendment.s  will  i>e  considered  en 
bl(X" 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  the 
amendment  requires  very  little  explana- 
tion, and.  accordinaly.  I  shall  be  brief 
In  my  opinion,  the  Committee  on 
Foreikjn  Relations,  of  which  I  am  ;}roud 
to  be  a  member,  went  too  far  in  cutting 
the  foreign  aid  bill  this  year. 

The  President  had  requested  a  total 
fur  economic  aid  ol  $2.51.475  000  The 
Senate  committee  cut  tliat  flxure  by 
almoi-t    SI    billion    to    $1,580,900,000. 

In  my  opinion,  we  in  Congress  are 
40ing  too  far  in  cutting  back  a  program 
which  fur  main,  many  years  has  brought 
credit  on  tlie  United  States  and  has 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
tmderprlvileged  i>eot)les  of  the  world. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  view  that  a  normal 
.sense  of  compa.vsion  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  cuts  are  too  great. 
I  realize  tiie  need  to  cut  back  on  expend- 
itures in  the  budget  in  light  of  our  de- 
termination to  cut  $6  billion  from 
expenditures  and  to  impose  a  10  percent 
.-.urtax  I  am  m  sympathy  with  that 
efTort  However,  in  mv  judgment,  we 
should  not  take  that  amount  of  money 
out  of  the  hides  of  the  individuals  who 
are  being  benefited  by  our  ioreign  aid 
program  and  who  will  be  threatened  in 
many  instances  with  hunger,  if  not 
worse,  if  this  program  is  cut  back  as 
much  as  the  Commllttee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations has  done, 

I  stated  these  views  \eiT  briefly  in 
individual  views  which  appear  on  page 
16  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  views  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  views 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNDivioivL  Views  or  M«.  Clark 
r  reifrft  the  cutbacks  In  the  foreign  aid 
program  which  are  made  In  this  bill.  These 
cutbacks  are  act  Justified  either  nn  grounds 
of  economy  or  of  performance  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development 

The  bill  as  reptirted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  involves  .i  reduction  of  al- 
most 81  billion  from  the  .idmlnlstration  re- 
quest The  saving  thereby  effected  is  sub- 
stantially lew  than  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  but  it  will  be  made  at  great  cuet  to 
our  foreign  policy 

The  bUl  as  reported  Is  almost  8400  million 
belnw  the  total  amount  of  economic  asslst- 
.i.nce  approved  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  .\ffalrs  I  would  have  supported  the 
Presidents  original  recommendations  At  the 
lea-st.  I  supported  the  levels  of  the  House 
committee's  bill  aa  a  bare  minimum,  but 
when  I  moved  to  restore  th(«e  figures  In  the 
Frprelt?::  Relations  Committee,  the  motion 
■MdJt  rejected  by  a  vote  of  3  to  15 


The  committee  bill  contains  language  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
I'rrtldent  bhuuld  lake  >\ich  steps  .is  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  Lsrael  with  the  modern 

supersonic  Jet  iUrplanes  which  it  i.eeds  to 
wnrd  otT  .\rab  aggression  I  stn  r.gly  support 
this  section  itnd  I  \:<iY>e  that  the  FresUlent 
will  act  pron-.ptly  to  implement  it 

JoSEI'H  .-5    fl  ARK 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President  the  net 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  lake 
the  Hou.se  committee  figures  and  to  sub- 
stitute them  for  the  Senate  committee 
tl«ures  with  respect  to  the  following 
Items  111  tiie  bill:  The  Developmer.t  Loan 
VnnA.  tiie  authorization  for  American 
sch(X>ls  and  hospitals,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  PartiiCrs  of  the  Alliance  foi- 
Progress,  international  organizations, 
the  contingent  fund  for  the  President, 
and  administrative  expenses  for  .-MD 

Tlie  net  result  would  be  to  add  .$317,- 
575.000  to  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee. 

Mr  President,  I  expect  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  :Mr.  Case!  to  appear  in 
the  Ciiamber  at  any  moment  I  re.serve 
•he  remainder  of  my  time  Perhaps  the 
manager  of  the  bill  would  take  a  few 
minutes  until  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  arrives  and  I  would  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time  and  vote. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr  President.  I 
-hall  be  very  brief  I  simply  wish  to  .say. 
as  I  have  .>aid  .-several  times  during  the 
i-our.se  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
'he  Senate  committee  met  in  mute  a 
::umber  of  .sessions  and  worked  dilmently 
on  the  bill  We  had  many  rollcah  votes. 
We  arrived  ,it  tlie  figures  which  are 
slated 

It  IS  true  there  are  some  cuts  from  the 
figures  in  the  House-pa.ssed  bill  However, 
by  iuid  large,  our  figures  are  the  .same 
fiaures  agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  sympathetic  '.vith 
.-ome  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  in- 
crease would  go.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
'.vould  have  been  very  elad  to  see,  as  I 
remarked  betore,  additional  funds  for 
technical  assistance  I  think  that  is  a 
real  down-to-earth  jirocram,  perhaps 
producing  more  good  for  dollars  spent 
than  any  other  program  m  the  entire 
foreign  aid  setup 

I  would  have  been  ulad  to  see  tlie  fig- 
ures sustained  for  development  loans  at 
the  level  requested  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  .see  us  restore  .-ome  of  the  funds 
for  the  international  organizations  But 
we  had  votes  and  the  maj.onty  of  the 
committee  voted  otherwise.  On  this  par- 
ticular matter,  this  proposal  bv  the  Sen- 
ator was  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee's  consideration. 

I  believe  the  propo-sal  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  15  to  3 — every  member  of  the 
committee  save  one  voted  in  i^erson  or 
by  proxy.  That  was  a  decisive  vote  and 
represented  the  feelma  of  the  committee. 
As  I  have  said  in  the  course  of  floor  con- 
sidcation  of  this  bill.  I  came  here  feel- 
ing that  it  -vvas  my  function  to  uphold  the 
committee.  Therefore.  I  shall  have  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CL.^RK.  Mr,  President,  I  am  pre- 
partxl  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time- 
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Mr  CLARK.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  for 
the  veas  and  nays  because  it  is  Important 
lor  "some  of  us  to  be  elsewhere.  I  hope 
that  we  can  have  a  vote  on  the  matter.  I 
know  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama I  know  in  his  heart  that  he  would 
like  to  see  some  of  these  matters  re- 
stored I  recognize  that,  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  he  goes  along  with 
the  15-to-3  vote.  I  want  to  get  on  the 
record  as  indicating  that  I  do  not  think 
the  bill  is  nearly  enough.  We  are  not 
doing  right  bv  the  people.  I  could  not  feel. 
m  good  conscience,  that  I  could  let  the 
matter  go  without  bringing  it  to  the  floor, 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  not,  either.  I  shall  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  and  I  shall  not  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  say  that  he 
iias  been  perfectly  consistent  throughout. 
In  the  committee,  he  worked  diligently 
trying   to  get  the  bill  improved  as  he 

saw  It.  ,„  ^. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that 
adoption  of  the  amendment  would,  in 
:aree  part,  nullify  the  work  of  the  Senate 
committee  extending  over  recent  days? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  it  would  throw 

.1  all  out.  ^   ^  ^1, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
♦"^'^res  suggested  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
will  be  in  conference  when  the 


Mr.  SPARKMAN  So  am  I. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  all,  because 
I  am  afraid  some  Senators  do  not  get 
•he  distinction.  Tlie  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  restore 
the  funds  to  the  level  at  which  the  House 
committee  reported  them,  whereas  we  are 
working  on.  and  largely  in  line  with,  the 
figures  as  the  House  passed  them.  The 
House  reduced  some  of  the  figures  which 
•he  House  committee  proposed. 

Mr    HOLLAND.  Then  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  House  bill  will  be  in  conference. 
Mr  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama will  yield  so  that  I  may  conunent 
to  the   Senator   from   Florida,   I   think 
that  I   should   make   abundantly  clear 
to  the  Senator   from  Florida  that  the 
amendment  would  put  back  into  effect. 
If    It    were    to   be    carried.    $317,000,000 
which   the   House   knocked   out   of   the 
House   Foreign   Affairs  Committee   bill. 
So  that  these  amendments  will  not  be 
m  conference  unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted,  and  I  do  not  expect  it  to  be 
adopted.    The    conference    cannot    take 
the  items   until   it  considers  the  items 
which  are  now  knocked  out  of  the  bill 
by  the  House  on  the  floor,  and  action  by 
the  House  on  the  floor  has  been  largely 
sustained    by    the    committee    and   the 
Senate,  so  far. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  The  observation  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  makes 
his  amendment  that  much  more  objec- 
tionable to  me,  because  it  looks  like  he 
would  superimpose  the  judgment  of  the 
House  committee  and  accept  it  against 
the  judgment  of  our  Senate  committee; 
and  that,  I  think,  would  be  an  unfortu- 
nate thing  for  the  Senate  to  do. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
;dcnt.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  lime 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded 
back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster  1.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbrightI.  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  I  Mr.  HaydenI.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Long]  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  'McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  PellI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  IMr.  SmathersI  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI  is  ab.sent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr  BartllttI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  'yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay.' 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening  1.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper!  is 
absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Scott]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the   Senators   from   Illinois    iMr. 
t)iHKSEN  and  Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  IMr.  Hansen],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska   [Mr.  HruskaI, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton], the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr."  Mundt],  the   Senator  from   Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MuRPHYl.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HruskaI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow- 
er] would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  13. 
nays  62.  as  follows  i 

[No.  258  Leg.) 
YEAS— 13 


.Mken 

.'Vllolt 
.^ndfison 
Baker 
Uiivh 

UlT.liCtt 

Bible 

LvO'_'t;s 

BurdicK 

byrd,  Va. 

llyrd  \V-  Va 

CHunoii 

Chuich 

Cutton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

EUender 

Ervln 

Fannin 


Bartlett 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Du'icsen 

Fvilbni^ht 

Gore 

Gritlm 


N.-VYS— 62 

Feng 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hickenloopcr 

Hill 

Holland 

Hollln^s 

Jordan,  N  C 

JordFin.  Idiiho 

Kuchel 

Lausrhe 

Loiii;,  Lit 

Ma£;iiuson 

Man.sfield 

McCU'lUtn 

MrOovern 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

Gnienlnf 

Hansen 

Hayden 

Hruska 

Juvus 

Kennedy 

Lont'.  Mo 

McCurthy 
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Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlbicoft 

Russell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

bpong 

Stennls 

Synuncton 

Taliiiitdiie 

Thuimond 

Tvduiys 

Williams  N  J 

wniiums.  Del 

Yaiborouuh 

Vounn,  N   Dak. 

Younu',  Oh\o 

-24 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pell 

Percy 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 


Brooke 

Case 

Clark 

Harris 

Hart 


Inouye 

Jackson 

McGee 

Metcalf 

Mondale 


Moss 

Muskle 
Pastore 


So  Mr  CLARK'S  amendment  was  re- 
lucted. ,       .   T  J 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

on  puge  21,  line  7.  strike  out  "$130.00a- 
000'  and  mseit  In  lieu  thereof  '■$135^00,000, 
of  which  880,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
for   the    United    Nations    development    pro- 

^"^oli  paee  22,  line  15,  strike  out  "$365,000- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$360,000,000  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr    MONRONEY,  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  ven-  simple  amendment.  It  transfers 
from  the  military  aid  appropriation  $5 
million  to  add  to  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Fund,  This  is  the  project  the 
great  director  of  the  Marshall  plan,  Paul 
Hoffman,  has  been  running  for  the 
United  Nations  to  extend  technical  as- 
sistance programs  to  the  developing 
economies  of  the  smaller  nations,  to 
which  other  nations  contribute  about  60 
percent  and  we  contribute  about  40  per- 
cent, ^      TT      .    J 

The  amount  received  from  the  United 
States  for  the  United  Nations  develop- 
ment program  is  raised  from  $80  million 
to  S85  million,  and  the  85  million  will  be 
transferred  from  military  aid,  which 
amounts  to  many,  many  times  that 
amount.  , 

In  answer  to  the  question.  '  Wliat  .s 
the  United  Nations'  development  pro- 
gram?" U  Thant,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  has  characterized 
it  as  follows  1 

It  is  the  world  organization's  principal  fi- 
nancinc,  administrative  and  operational  arm 
in  the  pre-mvestment  and  technical  assist- 
ance field.  To  L.-rrv  out  the  comprehensive 
worldwide  responsibi'liles  assigned   to  :i  by 
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the  United  Nations  Genera:  Asaemb.v  the 
UNDP  received,  tor  19«8  »1«3  million  m  vol- 
untary contributions  from   117  governments 

Other  countries  are  raising  their  con- 
tributions I  thlnlc  we  would  be  ver>'  un- 
wise not  to  provide  this  amount  for  a 
program  which  embodies  agncultural 
programs  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram:is 

Mr  President,  on  December  31  of  this 
year  this  program  was  helping  137  coun- 
tries and  territories  to  carr>'  out  600 
major  prelnvestment  projects,  each 
averaging  $2  million  In  cost  and  4 
years  In  duration.  During  the  preceding 
12  months.  It  had  also  furnished  sup- 
port for  2.566  smaller  scale  technical 
assistance  operations  which,  m  addition 
to  providing  vital  services  on  their  own. 
often  prepared  the  way  for.  operated  in 
conjunction  with,  or  followed  up  on  the 
larger  preinvestment  projects 

Mr  President,  in  compar.son  with 
other  nations,  we  contributed,  '.ast  year 
$75  mtllion:  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
trtbuCell  $11. 750.000  Sweden  contributed 
$15  5  million:  little  Switzerland.  $2  5  mil- 
lion; and  so  on 

With  a  large  number  of  other  nations 
coming  m  to  help  make  successful  this 
peaceful  movement  for  development  of 
the  most  underdeveloped  countries  on  a 
scale  which  though  small  enough,  can 
meet  a  maximum  need,  where  could  we 
accomplish  so  much  for  $85  million  as 
through  the  aid  provided  b\'  this  great 
program,  headed  by  an  American  who 
has  already-  demonstrated  his  ability  tr 
bring  about  recovery  to  Western  Europe 
through  wLse  administration  of  the 
Marshall  plan ' 

Mr  President,  I  hope  the  manager  of 
the  bill  will  be  able  to  take  this  amend- 
ment to  conference  without  a  rollcall 
vote 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  the  com- 
ments he  has  made.  It  is  a  very  good 
amendment  and  the  transfer  of  fund.s 
a  vi-ry  fair  exchange,  the  amendment. 
if  agreed  to.  would  serve  as  a  very  ap- 
propriate symbol  and  a  means  of  paying 
our  great  respects  to  Paul  Hoffman  for 
the  .splendid  job  he  has  done  for  our 
country  at  the  United  Nations  He  will 
continue  to  use  this  money  for  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  of  our  country  I  hope  the 
chairman  will  accept  the  amendment 
and  take  it  to  conference 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  I  merely 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, would  his  amendment  .simply  m- 
crease  the  share  of  the  United  States  by 
.55  million'  i 

Mr  MONRONEY  By  ■SobniUion.  but  it 
takes  the  $5  million  out  of  military  aid. 
which,  good  though  it  may  be.  I  think 
ofTers  a  much  smaller  yield  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  invested  than  'he  de- 
velopment of  farming  and  small-scale 
uidusiry  in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 


Mr  COTTON  Mr  President,  I  have  no 
desire  to  resl.st  the  amendment  I  am  sure 
It  Is  a  good  amendment  I  am  sure  the 
money  would  be  better  spent,  probably, 
than  It  would  be  In  mlllUry  aid  But  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
when  the  Senator  is  .seeking  to  increase 
our  contrlbiitlon  to  the  United  Nations, 
Ui  remind  the  Senate  that  the  Senate 
voted,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  by  a 
vole  of  82.  to  0.  to  request  and  urge  that 
the  President  of  the  Un.ted  States  insist 
on  the  United  Nations  considering  the 
Vietnam  situation,  facing  up  to  It.  and 
giving  us  a  full  hearing  and  .some  kind  of 
official  decision. 

In  my  opinion,  the  place  to  look  for 
peace  is  New  York  rather  than  Parts  I 
am  getting  a  little  tired,  though  I  shall 
not  oppose  the  Senator's  amendment,  of 
this  country  paying  more  than  Its  share 
of  the  maintenance  of  this  peacekeeping 
oreaiuzation.  which  we  have  all  sup- 
[Xirted  and  we  all  ardently  hope  will  be 
effective  as  a  peacekeeping  organl2atlon, 
though  it  seems  thus  far  to  be  more  of  a 
debating  .society  It  seems  to  be  willing 
to  police  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
take  up  various  vexatious  questions,  but 
not  the  one  that  is  haunting  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  American  people 
today 

We  have  Invested  nearly  $3  billion  in 
the  United  Nations,  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  insist  on  their  at  least  consider- 
ing this  matter  If  they  decide  against 
us.  we  might  well,  of  course,  have  to  ac- 
cept their  decision,  but  I  think  it  is  time 
they  meet  their  re5?ponsibillties 

I  merely  wl.shed  to  inject  that  thought. 
I  shall  not  oppose  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said,  and  I  pray  for  the 
time  when  a  .settlement  may  be  brought 
before  the  United  Nations  for  considera- 
tion I  also  pray  that  they  will  have  a 
substantial  hand  In  the  final  arrange- 
ments for  iieace,  when  it  (x;curs 

I  vield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman, 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  sim- 
ply wish  to  .say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that,  since  this  projxjsal  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  does  not  in- 
crease the  overall  .unount  of  the  bill,  but 
simply  shifts  the  priorities,  and  the  mat- 
ter will  be  wide  oiien  in  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives,  at  this  Iat« 
hour  and  under  those  circumstances,  I 
am  willinn  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  :l  to  conference 

Mr  MONRONEY  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut 

Mr  DODD  Mr  President,  what  per- 
centage are  we  paying  now' 

Mr  MONRONEY  The  fund  is  receiv- 
ing, from  recipient  governments,  SI  54 
for  every  dollar  we  invest  Of  the  total 
project  cost,  55  percent  is  contributed  by 
recipient  governments,  with  45  percent 
coming  from  the  United  Nations  devel- 
opment programs,  which  means  we  are 
contributing  about  40  percent  of  the  total 
amount  The  other  nations  are  con- 
tributing the  rest  of  the  amount  of  the 
United  Nations  funds,  but  the  recipient 
nations  are  putting  up  55  percent  of  that 


cost,  on  their  own.  from  the  areas  In 
which  the  program  is  working 

Mr  MILLER  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr  MONRONEY  I  yield 
Mr  MILLER.  Mr  President.  I  concur 
with  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma  on 
the  desirability  of  participation  In  the 
International  Development  Fund,  and  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  increasing 
the  amount  of  that  participation,  es- 
pecially if  other  nations  are  increasing 
their  contributions. 

What  I  have  a  reservation  about,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
instead  of  asking  for  an  increase  of  $5 
million  to  do  what  he  says  he  wants  to 
do.  would  subtract  that  amount  from 
the  military  assistance  part  of  the  bill 
As  I  look  at  the  bill.  I  see  that  we  are 
propo.sing,  with  the  present  figure  of  S365 
million,  a  reduction  from  $510  million 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  With  the  world 
situation  as  it  is.  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  It  is  a  wise  move  to  cut  military 
assistance  that  much. 

What  I  .should  like  to  suggest  is  that 
the  amount  not  be  taken  away  from  the 
military  assistance  fund,  but  merely  pro- 
vided as  an  additional  amoimt.  I  would 
support  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
that,  but  I  think  we  are  not  following 
the  course  of  realism  if  we  continue  to 
hack  away  at  military  assistance.  It  is 
alreadv  away  down,  from  $510  million 
to  S365  million.  Now  the  Senator  wants 
to  reduce  it  to  $360  million. 

I   hope   the  Senator  will   modify   his 
amendment   to   add   $5   million   to   the 
amount  in  the  bill  for  the  purpose  he 
.states,  and  I  will  support  him  on  that,  but 
I    am    concerned    about    this    military 
assistance    drawdown,    which    now    the 
Senator  seeks  to  draw  down  still  farther. 
Mr     MONRONEY.    Mr.    President.    I 
have  supported  military  assistance  since 
it  first  began,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
still  do  not  have  that  program  down  to  a 
point  where  there  Is  not  some  fat  In  It. 
The  entire   amount   of   this   increase 
would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  one  .iet 
fighter,    and    I    think    this    amoimt    of 
money,  invested  In  the  basic  development 
of  the  poorest  countries  In  the  world — 
too  small  for  us  to  establish  programs  in, 
even,  because  the  overhead  would  cost  us 
more  than  the  money  we  would  be  spend- 
ing in   the  country — is  better  spent  in 
comparison  than  if  the  money  were  left 
to   remain   a   part   of   the   military   aid 
provision. 

I  am  realistic  enough  to  know,  in  the 
tightest  budget  year  we  have  ever  seen, 
that  Congress  would  not  be  likely  to  give 
to  this  program  an  additional  $5  million, 
unless  I  find  economies  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  make  a  comment 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes, 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
bt  the  first  to  suggest  and  agree  that 
there  probably  has  been  fat  In  all  of  these 
programs.  But  when  we  have  already  cut 
the  military  assistance  program  from 
S510  to  S365  mUlion,  cutting  It  by  $145 
million  In  just  1  year.  I  am  afraid  the 
Senator  is  not  only  going  to  eliminate 
the  fat.  but  the  lean  as  well. 


Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  my  $5  mUllon  transfer  should 
make  the  difference  between  the  success 
of  oiu-  military  aid  program  and  Its  fail- 
ure If  I  did.  I  would  not  have  proposed  It. 
But  I  do  feel  that  this  $5  mUllon  will  go 
a  long  way,  not  only  toward  the  success 
of  our  contribution,  but  the  success  of  the 
contributions  of  nations  much  poorer 
than  we.  which  are  putting  much  larger 
amounts  into  the  fund,  and  whose 
leadership  in  doing  so  we  must  support 
by  showing  we  are  not  only  continuing 
what  we  have  done,  but  adding  $5 
million. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
to  my  colleague  that  he  try  to  get  the 
amendment  agreed  by  adding  the  $5  mil- 
lion. And  I  will  support  that.  If  he  falls 
in  that  attempt,  then  he  can  put  the 
amendment   the  way  it  is.   However.  I 
suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  he  would  have  substantial  and  prob- 
ably majority  support  here  for  his  pur- 
pose if  he  would  add  $5  million  to  the 
bill.  We  would  be  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  by  just  continuing  to  chip  away 
at  the  amount  in  addition  to  the  $135 
million  reduction  for  military  assistance 
that  has  already  been  made.  These  are 
very  troubled  times.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  do  this.  At  least,  let  us  let  the 
Appropriations  Committee  go  into  that 
when  they  get  to  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  a  matter  subject  to  conference. 
It  would  be  open,  with  respect  to  the 
S130  milhon.  to  being  increased  or  cut 
out  In  Its  entirety. 

I  am  sorry.  I  cannot  change  my 
amendment  because  I  have  agreements 
with  so  many  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
agreed  to  support  it  under  these  con- 
ditions. 

I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  I  do  not  like  to  hold 
the  Senate,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a 
test  here.  If  we  may  have  a  quorum,  I 
would  like  to  offer  a  substitute  to  add 
the  $5  million  for  the  purpose  desired 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Whose 
time  will  the  quorum  call  be  charged 
against? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  time  may  be  charged  against 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 
\y^  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  not 
in  order  to  submit  an  additional  amend- 
ment vmtil  the  time  has  been  yielded 
back  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
Irom  Oklahoma. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
However,  I  would  have  the  right  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  is  correct, 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  in  order.  The  amendment  v.ill  be 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller  I  pro- 
poses an  amendment  to  the  Monroney 
amendment  as  follows:  "Strike  out  the 
second  paragraph. ' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  leave  intact  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Monroney  amendment  to 
increase  the  amount  of  ass'stance  for 
the  development  loan  fund  by  $5  mil- 
lion. That  would  increase  the  amount 
of  the  bill  by  $5  million.  It  would  leave 
the  military  assistance  part,  which  is  the 
second  paragraph  of  his  amendment, 
alone. 

1  think  we  can  achieve  the  same  ob- 
jective in  conference  with  this  as  we 
could  with  the  Monroney  amendment. 
As  I  said.  I  think  we  are  treading  on 
dangerous  ground  here  when,  after  hav- 
ing reduced  the  military  assistance  by 
$145  million,  we  are  now  going  to  whittle 
away  still  further. 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator's  amendment.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  preserve  the  purpose 
and  also  to  preserve  the  already  dras- 
tically reduced  military  assistance 
amount 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  extremely  brief.  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment,  I  appreciate  the  support  of 
the  Senator  as  to  what  the  fund  does. 
However,  I  am  familiar  enough  with  the 
workings  of  military  aid.  I.  too,  sit  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  know 
that  we  can  make  room  within  our  mili- 
tary aid  for  the  $5  million  cut. 

If  I  can  read  the  temper  of  the  Senate 
in  the  last  few  days.  I  know  that  they  do 
not  wish  to  raise  the  cost  of  the  pending 
bill.  My  amendment  would  not  raise  it. 
It  puts  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs. 
and  that  is  on  helping  to  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  nations  to  help  themselves. 

This  is  what  we  are  doing  without  in- 
creasing any  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 

against  the  amendment  because  what  it 
does  in  effect  is  raise  the  amount  of  the 
bill  the  committee  brought  to  the  Senate. 


We  have  gotten  along  reasonably  well 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  stayed 
within  the  recommendations  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

We  have  had  one  vote  on  the  matter  of 
the  international  organization  in  which 
we  did  not  increase  the  amount  directly. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
offered  a  very  fair  adjustment  when  he 
offered  to  transfer  $5  million  from  the 
military  aid  to  this  particular  project. 
However,  do  not  forget  that  the  military 
aid  to  all  countries  involved  in  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  not  included  in  the  pending 
bill  at  all.  That  is  in  the  defense  depart- 
ment program. 

We  are  dealing  in  the  pending  bill 
with  military  aid  to  countries  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  countries  that 
have  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the 
w-ar  in  Vietnam.  It  certainly  is  a  generous 
allowance  to  them. 

The  transfer  of  $5  million,  in  my  judg- 
ment, will  not  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  military  aid  program.  It  will  make 
It  possible  to  carry  out  what  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  has  in  mind. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  some  of  the 
Senators  who  have  been  trying  to  work 
out  a  fair  compromise  on  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  want  to  do 
It  until  all  the  discussion  is  over,  but  I 
propose  before  we  come  to  a  vote  to  move 
to  lay  the  Miller  amendment  on  the  table. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MILLER,  Mr,  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  such  time 
as  he  requires. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
only  a  moment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  mak- 
ing a  very  real  contribution.  Those  Sena- 
tors who' want  to  cut  the  amount  in  the 
bill  are  not  happy  with  that  contribution, 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  cutting  the  bill.  I  am 
in  favor  of  raising  the  amount,  as  we 
tried  to  do  in  the  previous  amendment. 

I  think  the  House  cut  the  bill  far  too 
far  in  every  respect  except  possibly  the 
Presidential  discretionary  fund.  I  went 
along  with  that  cut  on  constitutional 
grounds.  I  think  the  Senate  committee 
should  have  raised  the  amount  to  the 
House  committee  amount. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is  cor- 
rect in  supporting  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  in  increasing  the  amount  for 
that  particular  fund  under  the  auspices 
of  our  great  friend.  Paul  Hoffman,  a 
great  benefactor  and  aid  to  our  country 
and  to  the  world. 
I  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,    MONRONEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
vield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MILLER.   Mr.   President,  I   yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  tii?  question  is  on  agree- 
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[nil  'o  thf  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  lay  on  '.he  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 

On  this  nuestion  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll 

Tlie  ie«lsialive  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  BARTtETTl,  the  SenaUir  from  Mary- 
land Mr  Brewster!,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Mr  Clark  1,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Mr  PiTLBRinHT:,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  -Mr  GRrENiNo '. 
the  Senator  from  Arl/ona  ;Mr  Hayden', 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Mr 
Kennedy  1.  the  Senator  from  Ml.ssourl 
(Mr  LoNC. !.  the  Senator  from  Mlnnes^^^ita 
IMr  McCarthy!,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  Pell'  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Flonda  Mr  SmathersI  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  alsb  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tenness<?e  Mr  Gore'  is  atxsent  on  otfl- 
cial  business 

I  further  announce  th.at.  if  present 
and  votlni{.  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  Bartlett'.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land .Mr  Brewster  i.  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr  Clark!  would 
each  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  GRfEMNc  1  IS  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  Mr  Pellj.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  'yea.  '  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Liland  would  vote    nay 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  f :  om  Kentucky  i  Mr  Cooper  ' 
is  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Permsylvania  i  Mr 
Scott  1  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  Mr  Carl- 
son ! .  the  Senators  from  Illinois  Mr 
DiRKSEN  and  Mr  Percy!,  the  Senator 
from  Michman  Mr  Griffin'  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  'Mr  Hansen!,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr  Hrl-sk.aI. 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr  Javits  1 . 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr  Mor- 
ton !.  the  Senator  from  South  DakoU 
(Mr.  MuNDTl,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia fMr  Mtrphy!  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  Mr  Tower  '  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  Mr  Cooper  ! .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  Mr  DirksenI.  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  Percy!  would 
each  vote    yea. " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits!  is  paired  with  the 
St-nator  from  California  Mr.  Mtrphy! 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay.  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr  Scott-  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Tower!  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsvlvania  would  vote  "yea  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  nay  " 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  61. 
nays  i:!  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Uayh 

Beniiptt 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Byrd   Vii 

Bvrd.  W    Va 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Eastland 

EUender 

Eri'ln 

FOIMJt 

Harris 
Hart 
Hart  Ice 


.■Vllott 

Brocifcf 
1-'  A.se 
Uoroinitlc 


Bartle'-t 

Brewster 

(_\i.'ls<.in 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

F'llbrlitht 

Oore 

anlBn 
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YEAS- -61 
Hatneld 
HUl 

Holland 
UolUngs 
Inouye 
Jordan   N  C 
L.tiusche 
Lung   Im 
Magnuson 
Mar^field' 
McClellan 
McOee 
M((iov#rn 
Mclntyrc 
Metoalf 
Miindale 
.VlMiironey 
Mo  n  toy  a 
Morse 
-Moss 
MiiSkle 

NAYS— 13 

F.mnln 
Hlokenlooper 
Jackson 
Jordan.  Idaho 
KuiThel 

NOT  VOTINO— 25 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pell 


Nelson 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmlte 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Kussell 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Steunls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tydings 

Williams.  N  J 

Williams.  Del 

Yiirborovinh 

Young.  N   Dak 

Youn^.  Oh'.o 


Miller 

Pivstore 

Thurmond 


Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Havden 

Hruska 

Javltj 

Kennedy 

l^n*.  Mo 

McCarthy 

M-jrt'.in 


Percv 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 


So  Mr  Morses  motion  to  table  the 
Miller  amendment  to  the  Monroney 
amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFT^HCER  Mr. 
BiTRDicK  in  :hr  chair  •  Tlie  (lucstion  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINCi  OFFICER  The  cjues- 
tion  :s  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
imendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a   substitute,  as   amended,   was 

agreed  to.  ^         ^ 

Mr  YARBOROUGH  Mr.  President,  I 
am  troubled  by  many  of  the  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  15263.  the  Foreign  As- 
>istance  Act  of  1968  I  am  especially 
troubled  because  if  the  effects  these 
amendments  will  have  upon  our  etiorts 
to  ease  the  impending  world  food  crisis. 
Ten  thousand  pe.:.ple  will  die  today  of 
rir'mary  or  .secondary  malnutrition.  They 
will  either  starve  to  death  or  die  because 
their  diets  are  inadequate  to  protect 
them  against  disease.  Tomorrow,  another 
10  000  win  die.  I  f^nd  this  tragic,  more 
particularly  so  since  it  happens  in  a  world 
of  abundance. 

Americans  can  no  longer  shrug  their 
shoulders  when  people  die  of  hunger.  In 
todav  s  w,3rld.  hunger  pangs  m  Lahore— 
and  in  Lima— are  an  authentic  interna- 
tional problem  A  world  m  which  the 
United  States  .stands  aside  and  allows 
people  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  die 
through  neglect  is  a  world  fraught  with 
danger  for  the  United  States. 

Tnere  Is  a  bitter  irony  to  the  crippling 
reductions  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram for  the  new  fiscal  year.  These  re- 
ductions come  at  a  time  wlien  efforts  to 
sirow  mjre  food  in  the  developing  na- 
tions show  highly  t  nc  lurawuv:  slgn-s— 
signs  of  what  has  been  called  a  'Green 
Revolution  '  Pal-lslan.  Turkey,  Korea 
and  other  countries  where  the  Agency  for 


International  Development  runs  maior 
p-oerams  to  assi.^t  agriculture  aie  rapidlv 
developing  the  ability  to  grow  enough 
food  to  feed  them.selves.  In  1967.  world 
agricultural  production  set  a  new  record 
and  most  of  the  mcrea.se  occurred  where 
it  was  most  needed— in  those  nations 
where  millions  go  hungry  each  day.  I^st 
year  the  total  agricultural  mitput  in  the 
poor  and  malnourished  countries  rose 
from  7  to  8  F>ercent  over  1966.  while 
per  capita  food  production  increased  by  6 
percent 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  so 
drastically  cuts  the  foreign  aid  program. 
we  jeopardize  this  progress  What  does 
It  mean  when  we  .slash  m  half  tl.e 
amount  requested  for  development 
loans''  It  means  less  fertilizer— less  US 
manufactured  chemical  feriilizer— for 
farmers  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica Millions  of  the.se  farmers  have  been 
applving  our  tertilizer  to  the  new  miracle 
seed.v-doubling  and  tripling  yields  ol 
rice  and  wheat  and  corn  Now  farmers 
will  have  to  do  without,  and  ix^'Ple  will 
have  to  do  without  food. 

What  does  it  mean  when  we  cut   the 
authorization   for   technical   assistance.' 
It  means  tliat  American  agronomists  and 
.>tiier  speciali.sts  will  not  be  available  to 
demonstrate  tlie  use  of  the  new  seeds  and 
fertilizers   and   ijesticides.   Farmers   will 
have  to  do  without  help  they  need.  Hun- 
grv  people  will  have  to  do  without  food 
What  does  it  mean  when  we  remove 
AID'S    authority    to    guarantee    invest- 
ments by  private  companies — Esso,  In- 
diana Standard  and  others— in  fertilizer 
plants  and  distribution  facilities  in  the 
developin-    r.atioiis''    Again,    people   wi'.l 
have  to  ^o  hungry. 

Tire  financing  needed  to  continue  and 
consolidate  the  gains  of  the  -^^reen  revo- 
lution are  relatively  small.  The  fact  is 
that  A  hen  we  fail  to  make  that  financm ; 
available,  we  halt  pro'.:ress  now  under- 
way 

We  must  avoid  the  con.sequences  -f 
further  reductions— the  con.sequences  for 
hunsry  people  in  the  world,  and  the 
consequences  for  the  United  States  m 
a  world  where  people  arc  r.o  longer  con- 
tent to  'oe  hungry  or  to  die  for  want  of 

food 

We  must  .-upport  at  least  the  com- 
m'ttee  recommendations  for  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  This  is  no  time  to  practice 
false  economy:  this  is  no  time  to  play 
politics  with  human  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. 

The  committee  has  .'^ought  m  this  oil. 
to  reduce  U.S.  commitments  abroad  and 
to  lessen  the  strain  on  U  S.  resources.  In 
the  report  accompanyinL-  H  R    15263,  the 
committee   comments  that  "the  United 
States  cannot  longer  postpone  givm-j  pri- 
oritv  to  putting  its  own  house  m  order 
This    is    a    conviction    that    I    generally 
hare  But  I  would  question  whether  cut- 
ting the  budget  request  for  the  develop- 
ment loan  fund  in  half,  and  cutting  the 
recuest  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  bv 
S205  million,  and  cutting  the  request  for 
international  or^ani/ations  by  S12  mil- 
lion is  giving  proper  consideration  to  our 
international  priorities.  The  tight  fiscal 
situation    in    which    the    United    States 
now  finds  itself  and  the  strain  that  we 
feel   on   our   economic   and   human   re- 
sources are  not  the  product  of  S2.1  bil- 
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lion  that  was  authorized  in  fiscal  year 
1968  for  foreicn  economic  aid.  Rather 
our  financial  troubles  are  the  product  of 
some  S40  billion  that  we  spent  in  fiscal 
1968  in  Vietnam.  It  is  here  that  I  ques- 
tion our  priorities  1  have  said  time  and 
again  m  manv  forums,  in  many  different 
ways,  that  I  would  rather  build  America 
than  destroy  Vietnam. 

My  uppermost  concern  in  international 
affairs  is  that  we  do  not  have  any  more 
Vietnams.  I  do  not  think  that  we  help 
prevent  future  Vietnams  by  cutting  our 
economic  aid  to  aspiring  peoples.  It  is 
important  that  we  meet  their  aspirations 
in  u'ood  faith.  We  need  not  buy  them; 
mdeed.  we  cannot  buy  them.  We  need  do 
onlv  what  is  right  among  neighbors— we 
must  help  free  men  and  free  governments 
m  casting  off  their  chains  of  poverty. 

There  are  two  lu-ovisions  in  this  bill  on 
which    I    especially    want    to    comment 
favorably.  The  first  is  an  Increase  of  $15 
million  in  economic  assistance  funds  for 
programs  related  to  i>opulation  growth. 
Population  contiol   is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  economic  development.  The  S50 
million  earmarked  m  this  bill  for  popula- 
tion programs  should  contribute  much  to 
the  success  of  our  total  AID  effort.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  $50  million  is 
not  a  celling  on  the  amount  that  can  be 
spent  for  these  vital  programs,  and  that 
more  funds  can  be  diverted  if  it  becomes 
:easible  to  do  .so. 

I  am  pleased  al.so  that  we  have  lowered 
'he  ceilHv:;  on  the  military  assistance  that 
vill  go  to  Latin  America  and  to  Africa. 
We  have  lowered  the  ceiling  on  our  mili- 
tarv  assistance  from  $55  million  to  $35 
miUion  m  Latin  America  and  from  $40 
million  to  $25  million  in  Africa.  These 
cuts  arc  i^operly  made.  I  congratulate 
the  committee  on  its  vision  and  wisdom 
in  this  regard.  Food  for  the  hungry  is  a 
better  expenditure  than  napalm  for  the 
nonconformist. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  time  to  five  and  a  time  to  save. 

The  Govcrrfr.ient  of  the  United  States 
lias  given  with  unprecedented  generosity. 
Since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 
we  have  extended  aid  to  nearly  every 
other  government  in  the  world.  During 
the  past  20  vcars.  we  have  subsidized  no 
less  than  a  hundred  foreign  governments 
in  a  total  amount  that  exceeds  a  hundred 
billion  dollars. 

But  'he  time  of  giving  has  been 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, the  burgeoning  cost  of  which 
•his  country  shoulders  alone. 

The  expense  of  this  war  now  ap- 
proaches SlOO  million  a  day.  Because 
of  it.  we  have  raised  taxes.  Because  of 
'.t  we  liave  incurred  huge  deficits.  Be- 
cause of  it.  the  American  dollar  is  now 
m  leopardv  in  the  worid  markets  and 
dwindles  in  value  under  the  mounting 
pressure  of  Inflation  here  and  at  home. 
Because  of  it.  our  own  domestic  needs 
20  unmet  and  ferment  spreads  through 
the  land.  , 

This  is  a  time,  not  for  further  spend- 
ing abroad  but  for  stringent  saving.  In 
my  judgment,  conditions  now  call  for  the 
su'si)ens'o:i  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
*o-  th.p  duri^tion  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Accordinulv.  I  voted  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Committee  oa  Foreign  Relations— 
against  reporting   the  bill  favorably  to 
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the  Senate.  And 

on  final  passage.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


RESTORATION     OF     PASSPORT     TO 
STOKELY    CARMICHAEL 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to 
be  recognized  for  1  minute,  the  time  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
minority  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  what  he 
plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and. 
if  he  can  teU  us.  what  he  plans  for  the 
Senate  tomorrow  and  thereafter. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  faced  with  a  choice  between  the  miU- 
tary  construction  appropriation  bill  and 
the  appropriation  bill  for  HEW. 

I  believe  I  have  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  at  least  three  occasions  that  upon 
the  disposal  of  the  pending  business  the 
next  order  of  business  would  likely  be 
the  military  construction  appropriation 

In  line  with  that  promise  to  the  Senate, 
when  we  are  through  with  the  foreign 
aid  legislation  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
joint  leadership  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  appropriation  bill  for  military  con- 
struction, hopefully  to  pass  that  biU  to- 
morrow, and  to  take  up  odds  and  ends  in 
between.  At  the  moment,  it  is  quite 
doubtful  we  will  be  able  to  get  to  the 
HEW  appropriation  bill  at  this  time  if 
we  proceed  with  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  contemplate  any  rollcall  votes 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  presume  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of 
the  pending  bill;  and  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Docs 
the  Senator  know  of  any  amendments  to 
the  military  construction  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  none  that 

I  know  of.  .     . 

Mr.  DODD.  I  wish  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  how  much  time  he  contemplates 
will  be  required  to  take  up  the  militarj- 
construction  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr. 
Bible]  would  make  his  statement  today 
and  we  could  dispose  of  the  bill  tomorrow. 
I  do  not  believe  there  will  be  much  debate 
except  on  one  or  two  subjects,  and  that 
may  not  be  lengthy;  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  so  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  contemplates  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  legislation  will  be  the  last 
rollcall  vote  tonight. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  that  will  be  the 
last  rollcall  vote  today. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  1  week 
ago  yesterday  the  Department  of  State 
restored  to  Stokelv  Carmichael  the  pass- 
port it  took  Irom  him  on  December  11, 

1967.  ,    ^  , 

Carmichaels  passport  was  revoked  be- 
cause he  traveled  to  restricted  areas, 
.specifically  to  Castro's  Cuba  and  to  North 
Vietnam  In  each  country,  he  pubhcly 
and  violently  attacked  the  United  States 
and  our  American  t  roops. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  like  to  break  the  continuity  of  the 
presentation,  but  I  think  this  is  a  very 
important  matter,  and  I  think  we  should 
hear  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  stating  to  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  chank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Carmichael  obviously  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  North  Vietnam,  a  nation  at 
whose  hands  the  American  i^eople  have 
suffered  191,328  casualties,  38  percent 
of  those  casualties  having  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  6  montlxs. 

Yet  the  Department  of  State  has  re- 
stored his  passport,  thus  making  possible 
other  such  trips  and  other  such  denunci- 
ations of  the  American  people  and  the 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today,  through- 
out our  Nation,  about  the  people  losing 
confidence  in  their  Government. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  more  and 
more  citizens  are  losing  confidence  in 
their  Government  when  the  Government 
acts  in  such  a  foolish,  absurd,  and 
pusUlanimous  manner  as  it  has  in 
l^ampering  Stokely  Carmichael.  not  only 
by  perm.itting  him  to  make  treasonable 
statements  on  foreign  .soil,  but  also  per- 
mitting him  to  incite  to  noting  in  this 
country,  all  without  penally. 
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FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  '  H.R.  15263  )  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 

time?  ,    ^^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this  question  the 
veas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr  Bartlett].  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  :Mr.  Ftlbright],  the 
Senator  from  A'aska  [Mr.  Grueninc  , 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
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the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Mr 
KbnnedyI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
1  Mr  Long  ' .  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr  McCarthy '.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  PellI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  :  Mr  Smathers!  are 
necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  Mr  Gore  1  Is  absent  on  offl- 
clal  business 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  Mr 
Brewster]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr  Clark!  would  each  vote 
■yea  ■ 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr  BartlettI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  1  Mr  FttlbrichtI  If 
present  and  votlnK.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  yea,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  would  vote  "nay  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  Mr  Pell  :  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  :  Mr  GRrENiNcl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  island  would  vote  yea"  and  the 
Senator Trom  Alaska  would  vote  "nay  ' 

Mr  KUCHEL  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr  Cooper  !  is 
absent  tiecause  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Scott  '  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  Mr  Carl- 
son', the  Senators  from  Illinois  Mr 
DiRKSEN  and  Mr  Percy:,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  Mr  Griffin  \  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  Mr  Hansen',  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr  Hruska  . 
the  Senator  from  New  York  Mr  Javits  , 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr  Mor- 
ton', the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Mr  Mvndt'.  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr  Murphy!,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  I  Mr  Tower  ■  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  Mr  DirksenI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  Mr  Percy  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  Mr  Scott  I.  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  Mr  Tower! 
would  each  vote    yea  ' 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky Mr  Cooper  is  paired  '-vith  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr  Hri-.ska 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  vea.  '  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote    nay  " 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from.  New 
York  Mr  Javits!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  Mr  Murphy' 
If  present  and  '.ot'n=;,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
'nay  ' 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46. 
nays  28.  as  follow.^ 
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YEAS     46 

Aiken 
.\llott 
.\iiderson 
Baicer 


Bayh 

Boi<KS 

Broolce 

Cannon 

Cafie 

Dodd 

Dfjminif-'it 

Fc'n< 

Harris 

Hart 

Hatflfld 

Hiciceniooper      Mom 


Hill 

Holland 

Inouye 

Jaclcson 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mclntvre 

Mete  ait 

Miller 

Mor.dale 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Muskia 

Nelson 

Pas  tore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Tydiii>;8 

Williams,  N  J 

Yar  borough 


Bennett 

Bible 

Bvirdirk 

Byrd  Va 

Byrd   W    Va 

C'hurrh 

Cotton 

(■\irt;H 

Ka.srirtr.d 

Ellendi-r 


Bartlett 
Brewster 

Carlson 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dirkfwii 
F\ilbrlKhl 
acre 
arlfflii 


NATS— aa 

Ervi:'.  Ruaaell 


l-»:i!.:n 
Hartke 
HollintEB 
Jordan.  N  C 


Stennis 
Symin*{lon 
TalmadKC 
Thurmond 


Jordan    Idaho     Williams  Dtl 
MaunuHon  Younn.  N    Dak 

MansHeld  Younu.  Ohio 

McC'.ellan 
Morse 
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Ctriening 

Hansen 

Havden 

Hruska 

Javits 

Kriii.edv 

LonK.  Mo 

McCarthy 

.Mort.-.r. 


Mur.dt 

Murphy 

Pell 

Percy 

Scott 

Smathers 

Tower 


So  the  bin  '  H  R    15263'  was  passed 
Mr  SPARKMAN   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s    con.sent    that    the    bill    be 
printed    .showing     the    Senate    amend- 
ments 

Tlic  PRF5IDING  OFFICER  Without 
obiectlon    it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  Pre.sldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
technical  and  clerical  changes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,   it   i.s  .so  ordered. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  Senate  in- 
.sist  on  its  amendments,  and  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Presiding 
Officer  appointed  Mr  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr  Morse.  Mr  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  and  Mr.  Aiken  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  winch  the  bill  was  passed 
be  reconsidered 

Mr  SPARKMAM  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  tlie  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aereed  to 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  Mr  Sparkman! 
has  aKam  demon.strated  his  .superior 
knowledge  of  this  Nation's  international 
involvement.  He  has  again  exhibited  the 
deep  understanding  of  the  many  facets 
of  our  foreian  aid  program  that  has 
won  him  the  respect  of  every  Member 
of  this  body  I  refer,  of  course,  to  liis 
handling  of  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion measure  lor  fi.scal  year  1969.  to  his 
diligent  work  in  the  committee  on  this 
program,  to  his  superb  management  of 
the  bill  in  the  Chamber  Performing  most 
of  the  task,  in  the  necessary  absence  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan.sas  i  Mr  FulbrichtI, 
Senator  Sparkman  deserves  the  iiigh 
commendation  of  the  Senate  for  this 
success 

Joining  him  was  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  distinguished  .senior  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  Mr  HicKrNLOorERl  His 
contribution  on  this  measure  as  on  all 
proposals  of  this  nature  was  immense. 
The  outcome  certainly  bears  his  indelible 
stamp 

I  wish  to  thank  also  the  Senators  who 
contributed  to  assure  such  a  high  level 
and  provocative  debate  Particularly,  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr  DomimckI 
deserves  our  commendation  for  oflerlng 
and  successfully  urging  his  amendments. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Javits!,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Aiken  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr  Clark  1  offered  their  strong 
and  sincere  views  on  many  features  And 
notable  was  the  contribution  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse],  who  also  urged  his  equally 
strong  and  sincere  views  and  cooperated 
generously  to  assure  final  action  today. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Mossl 
joined  by  the  Senators  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  MoNDALEl  and  Kentucky  (Mr 
Cooper]  also  deserve  our  thanks  for  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  discussion.  We 
are  indeed  grateful  to  them  and  other 
Senators  for  joining  so  ably  on  this  high- 
ly Important  measure 

Finally.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  for  Its  splendid  cooperation  In 
obtaining  the  disposition  of  this  measure 
today  and  for  achieving  the  success  in 
such  an  orderly  and  efficient  manner. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr,  Geisler.  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  John  A.  Carver. 
Jr .  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  SIGNFX) 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
readlnu  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  'H.R.  3136'  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  make  a  study 
to  determine  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  increased  use  of  the  metric 
.system  in  the  United  States. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATION  BILL.   1969 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1470.  H.R 
18785.  the  military  con.struction  appro- 
priation bill.  1969.  I  do  this  so  that  the 
bill  will  become  the  pending  bu.siness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  .stated  by  title 

The  Leoislahvi.  Clef.k  A  bill  HR 
18785'.  making  ai;propriat:ors  for  mil- 
itary construction  for  the  Department 
of  befen.se  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OP^FICER  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  t)een  reported  from  the  Com- 


mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  BibleI,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  will  make  his  open- 
ing sUtement  this  evening. 

It  is  my  further  understanding  that 
that  IS  all  that  will  be  done  on  the  mili- 
tary construction  appropriation  bill  this 
evening.  

ORDER   FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMMORROW  AT    10  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanmious  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  busiiiess  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  MOSS 
OF  UTAH,  TOMORROW  AT  CON- 
CLUSION OF  THE  READING  OF  THE 
JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reading  of  the  Journal  to- 
morrow morning,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  I  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
.sion  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah  iMr.  Mossl  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  and  that  statements 
therein  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATE  -  JUSTICE  -  COMMERCE      AP- 
PROPRIATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF  POSITION  ON  VOTE 
Mr   MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, July  29,  1968.  while  I  was  necessar- 
ily away  from  the  Senate,  a  yea-and-nay 
\ote  was  taken  on  an  amendment.  No. 
&04.  as  amended,  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellanI,  to  the  State- 
. Justice-Commerce    appropriations,    ex- 
t-mptinc:  certain  employees  of  the  FBI 
and  the  U.S.  attorneys'  offices  from  the 
personnel  limitations  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditures  Act. 

Had  I  been  present  and  my  vote  re- 
corded. I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT.  1968 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  statement  giving  my  reasons  for 
votln-j  against  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1968. 

First.  I  want  to  highly  commend  the 
■ictlns  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Koreis;n  Relations,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama iMr.  Sparkman  I.  for  the  very  fair, 
impartial,  and  masterly  way  he  handled 


the  foreign  aid   bill,  both  through  the 
committee    and    on    the    floor    of    the 

Cpnof p 

Let  me  say  that  I  came  closer  this 
year  to  voting  for  a  foreign  aid  bill  than 
I  have  In  a  good  many  years.  However, 
it  still  has  so  many  serious  defects  that, 
in  my  opinion.  I  could  not  vote  for  it — 
although  it  had  many  good  features  In 

it- 
One  of  Its  best  features  was  that  it 

was  reduced  to  a  figure  of— In  round 
numbers— $1.9  billion.  SI  billion  below 
the  request  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  In  view  of  the  great 
crises  which  face  this  country,  the  total 
amount  of  the  bill  was  far  too  high  to 
obtain  the  vote  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

In  my  judgment.  I  could  not  possibly 
have  voted  for  a  foreign  aid  bill  In  re- 
spect to  an  amount  of  more  than  $1,200 
million.  I  think  that  a  bill  of  more  than 
$1  billion  really  would  find  difficulty  in 
being  justified  on  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  which  face  our 
country. 

Furthermore.  I  could  not  vote  for  the 
bill  because  within  the  amount  it  con- 
tains, there  is  still  entirely  too  much  for 
military  aid.  The  military  aid  In  the  bill 
is  only  a  part  of  our  total  military  as- 
sistance program,  the  rest  of  which  is 
contained  in  the  regular  Defense  De- 
partment budget. 

I  shall  not  vote  for  foreign  aid  as  long 
as  there  is  this  overemphasis  on  military 
aid.  In  my  judgment.  It  Is  military  aid 
by  the  United  States  around  the  world 
that  is  causing  us  to  be  more  and  more 
isolated  and  that  Is  causing  us  to  be  more 
and  more  feared  and  Is  causing  us.  In  my 
judgment,  to  be  the  greatest  contributor 
to  the  spread  of  communism  in  the 
world. 

I  happen  to  think  the  United  States  Is 
the  greatest  contributor  to  the  spread  of 
communism,  because  our  mUltary  aid  is 
stirring  up  for  us  so  much  resentment  on 
the  part  of  so  many  people  in  nontotali- 
tarian  states  that  they  are  developing  a 
tremendous  fear  of  the  United  States  and 
suspicion  in  connection  with  our  mili- 
tary objectives  and  motivations. 

Next,  I  voted  against  the  bill  because 
there  Is  too  much  grant  money  m  the 
bill.  We  have  to  recognize  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  have  Congress 
stop  giving  away  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  their  money  which  it 
has  been  giving  away  under  the  label  or 
name  of  foreign  aid  for  these  many  years. 
Since  1946  over  $120  billion  of  foreign  aid 
has  been  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  there  is  a  clarion  cry  across  this 
land  to  stop  wasting  the  American  lax- 
payers'  money  dollars  through  so  many 
foreign  aid  ratholes  aroimd  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  not  do  it  this  year, 
but  I  usually  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  the  reports  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  I  could  have  brought  them 
again  this  year,  because  they  would  have 
told  the  same  story.  Since  the  last  foreign 
aid  bill,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
continued  to  survey  and  spot  check  for- 
eign aid  around  the  world,  and  his  re- 
ports since  the  last  reports  a  year  ago 
are  identical  in  their  findings — continued 


waste,  malfeasance,  the  cause  of  corrup- 
tion in  regard  to  our  expenditures  of 
foreign  aid  money. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  foreign  aid 
until  we  clean  up  the  aid:  until  we  re- 
form it. 

Neither  am  I  going  to  vote  for  foreign 
aid  as  long  as  we  continue  to  grant  for- 
eign aid  to  foreign  governments  rather 
than  surround  that  aid  with  safeguards 
that  will  give  the  American  taxpayers 
assurance  that  the  money  is  to  go  into 
projects  that  will  In  turn  help  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  people  who  live 
In  the  economic  environments  of  the 
projects.  That  has  not  been  done  again 
this  year. 

I  have  taken  that  consistent  position 
since   we   adopted   in    1965   the   Morse- 
Fulbright  amendment,  which  was  lost  in 
conference:     but    the    Morse-Fulbrlght 
amendment  of   1965  was  based  on  the 
principle     I     have     just     enunciated— 
namelv.  that  our  foreign  aid  should  be  a 
program  of  investment  in  specific  eco- 
nomic projects  or  cultural  projects  or  ed- 
ucational projects  that  will  benefit  peo- 
ple, and  not  line  the  pockets  of  crooked 
politicians      of      corrupt      governments 
abroad— which  so  often  is  exactly  what 
happens  to  so  much  of  our  foreign  aid 
money. 

That  is  why  the  secret  reports  by  the 
Comptroller  General  particularly  em- 
phasize the  Importance  of  cleaning  up 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  some  good 
things  in  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am  sorry 
we  could  not  bring  about  the  types  of 
reforms  I  have  suggested  so  we  could 
vote  for  the  foreign  aid  bill.  There  were 
some  good  improvements  in  the  bill  in 
regard  to  some  of  Its  technical  assistance 
programs,  in  development  loans,  and  eco- 
nomic aid  for  specific  projects,  which  I 
highly  applaud,  but  not  enough  to  jus- 
tify my  voting  for  it. 

I  spoke,  day  before  yesterday,  at  length 
in  regard  to  the  section  of  the  bill  that 
deals  with  the  amendment  I  offered  in 
behalf  of  Senators  Mansfield.  Metcalf. 
CHURCH,  Jordan,  Moss,  and  Hatfield, 
seekin"  to  take  our  national  forests  out 
of  the  field  of  foreign  policy  negotia- 
tions. 

I  pointed  out  that  our  national  forests 
are  not  subject  to  negotiations  v^ith  any 
foreign  government  In  respect  to  selling 
to  those  foreign  governments  or  doing 
business   in  those  foreign   governments 
with  the  logs  of  the  people's  forests  m 
this  country.  The  intent  of  our  national 
forest   laws   from   the   very   beginning, 
when  the  great  Gifford  Plnchot  started 
the  great  conservation  program  with  re- 
spect to  national  forests,  was  to  main- 
lain  those  national  forests  on  a  trustee 
basis  in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of  all 
oncoming  generations  of  Americans,  in 
order  to  guarantee  them,  under  a  scien- 
tific management  program  of  sustained 
yield,  an  adequate  supply  of  wood  prod- 
ucts In  perpetuity. 

Therefore,  as  we  argued,  there  was  no 
justification  for  any  department  of  our 
Government,  or  the  Government  itself, 
selling  logs  of  the  national  forests  that 
were  not  In  fact  surplus.  The  logs  that 
had  been  sold  to  Japan  In  recent  years 
were  not  in  fact  surplus. 
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Let  me  add  one  comment  concernin*? 
the  language  of  that  amendment.  In  dis- 
cussing Its  intent  yesterday.  I  referred  to 
the  need  for  administering  officials  to 
develop  regulations  that  will  prevent  the 
substitution  of  Federal  timber  for  ex- 
ported private  timber 

I  want  to  malce  it  clear  that  tht-  substi- 
tution referred  to  is  a  reasonably  direct 
one.  So  that  if  a  company  owns  land  in 
two  localities  and  ships  logs  in  export 
from  holdings  m  one  locality,  there 
should  be  no  resulting  limit  on  that 
company's  freedom  to  purchase  public 
timber  :n  the  other  locality  Further,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  would  not 
apply  in  the  locality  from  which  the  logs 
were  exported  unless  the  company 
undertakes  to  substitute  the  same  .^pecie 
purchased  in  the  .^ame  general  area 

This  provision  should  not  operate  to 
Iceep  a  company  that  once  exports  logs 
from  ever  thereafter  buyina  any  public 
timber  anywhere  The  purpose  should  be 
to  provide  that  an  owner  may  not  sub- 
stitute ui  the  same  area  and  m  the  ^ame 
lime  period  public  timber  for  his  pri- 
vately owned  timber  which  he  has  .^old 
for  export 

Although  these  amendments  have  my 
warm  support,  I  could  not  approve  of  the 
bill  as  a  whole,  and  therefore  I  voted 
against  It.  However,  as  one  of  the  con- 
ferees. I  want  to  say  tonight  that  I  will 
cooperate  very  closely  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  Mr  Sfmrkman  ].  who  will 
be  chairman  of  our  Senate  conferees.  In 
an  effort  to  try  to  improve  the  bill  suf- 
ficiently :n  conference,  so  some  of  us  who 
voted  against  it  can  vote  for  it  As  a  con- 
feree. I  shall  do  my  best  to  tn'  to  im- 
prove the  bill  so  we  can  bring  back  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  better  bill  than 
the  bill  we  sent  to  coherence. 


SERVICE-CONNECTED      COMPENSA- 
TION  INCREASE   FOR   VETERANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  1461.  H  R    16027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  .>tated  by  title 

The   Legislative  Clerk    A   bill     H.R 
16027'   to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,    to   provide   increases   in    rates   of 
compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  amendments 

Mr  LONG  oi  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, most  of  the  President's  1968  rec- 
ommendations with  regard  to  veterans 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance  The  com- 
mittee has  considered  these  recommen- 
dations and  has  recommended  that  this 
bill  be  passed. 

Mr  President  I  wish  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  the  bill  at  this  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  take  up  today  HR 
16027,  a  bill  to  increase  compensation 
payments   to   veterans   with   disabilities 


they  suffered  while  m  .service  to  their 
country  There  is  no  group  in  America 
today  more  deserving  nf  our  .-upp«.>rt 
than  the  men  and  women  of  I'Ur  Nation 
who  have  become  disabled  while  defend- 
ing our  country  It  is  their  .sacrifices 
which  have  kept  our  country  strong  and 
free 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today,  rep- 
resents the  largest  single  mcrea.se  in  the 
compensation  program  since  it  was  first 
enacted  Thus  bill  would  increase  com- 
pensation payments  by  close  to  one- 
fiuarter  billion  dollars  itnnually.  begin- 
ning next  January 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee mcortwrnles  the  House  bill  in  its 
entirety.  The  two  most  important  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  are  related  to 
the  compen.satlon  increase,  which  be- 
comes effective  next  January  For  totally 
disabled  veterans,  tlie  bill  would  provide 
a  $100  monthly  increase  In  compensa- 
tion payments  Most  totally  disabled 
veterans  receive  $300  monthly  now:  this 
would  be  increased  to  $400  Veterans 
with  certain  very  severe  disabilities  now 
receive  higher  payments;  these  too 
would  be  increased  by  $100 

For  those  veterans  who  are  less  than 
totally  disabled,  the  bill  provides  an  8- 
percent  increase  in  compensation  pay- 
ments. Tins  represents  the  increase  m 
the  cost  of  living  since  December.  1965. 
when  the  last  increase  in  compen.satlon 
payments  was  t-nacted 

The  annual  cost  of  this  bill  is  $235 
million  Of  this  toUl.  $137  miUion  is  re- 
lated to  the  .5100  monthly  increase  for 
the  totally  disabled  and  the  remaining 
$98  million  is  related  to  the  8-percent 
mcrease  for  other  veterans  with  service- 
connected  disabilities 

Mr.  President,  last  year  President 
Johnson  directed  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  to  appoint  an  advisory 
commission  to  study  each  facet  of  the 
existing  programs  designed  to  assist  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents  \  panel  of 
11  distinguished  members  was  subse- 
quently named  by  the  Administrator  and 
designated  as  the  U.S.  Veterans  Advi- 
sory Commission.  This  Commission  held 
hearings  throughout  the  country,  and  m 
March  of  tins  year  they  submitted  their 
report    They  state  in  their  report 

Veterans  with  dl.sahiUnes  incurred  In  serv- 
ice in  time  of  national  peril  bhould  be  given 
nrst  priority  in  the  range  uf  special  programs 

That  is  what  we  have  done  in  this  bill. 
The  first  two  lecommendalions  in  the 
Advisory  Commission  report  have  been 
incorp<jraled  as  the  two  major  provi- 
sions of  this  bill— a  si 00  monthly  in- 
crease for  the  totally  di.sabled.  and  a 
cost-of-living  increase  for  other  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities 

Another  provision  of  the  House  bill  au- 
thorizes the  furnishing  of  medical  de- 
vices on  an  outpatient  basis  to  totally 
disabled  veterans  who  have  very  severe 
service-connected  di.sabilities  in  the  same 
way  as  they  are  now  furnished  to  vet- 
erans requiring  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance whose  disability  is  not  service-con- 
nected. This  amendment  i.s  designed  to 
correct  an  inequity  in  present  law.  The 
Finance  Committee  reported  this 
amendment  without  change. 

The   P'lnance  Committee  added   three 


amendments  to  the  House  bill  The  first 
u{  these  relates  to  veterans  with  arrested 
tuberculosis.  Under  present  law.  veterans 
with  arrested  tuberculosis  are  awarded 
-.peciflc  disability  ratings  automatically, 
even  if  they  are  not  disabled  at  all 
Whether  disabled  or  not,  the  law  provides 
a  minimum  compensation  payment  of 
i67  monthly.  About  56.000  veterans  now 
receive  this  minimum  payment 

These  provisions  of  present  law  orig- 
inated in  the  1920s  when  tuberculosis 
was  a  dread  disea.se.  At  that  time,  it  was 
believed  that  few  persons  suffering  from 
the  disease  could  expect  to  live  more  than 
20  years,  and  that  even  if  the  tuberculosis 
became  arrested  the  disease  was  almost 
certain  w  recur  At  that  time  the  only 
therapy  known  was  the  rest  cure,  which 
took  years  Happily,  the  expectations  of 
ihe  r920's  proved  false  There  has  been 
very  little  recurrence  of  the  disease 
amons  veterans  with  arrested  tuber- 
culosis. Persons  with  arrested  tuber- 
culosis face  no  special  problems  in  get- 
ting )obs.  Thus  the  compensation  pay- 
ments under  present  law  do  not  reflect 
averace  economic  loss  as  they  are  in- 
tended to  do 

In  view  of  this  triumph  of  modern 
medicine,  the  committee  felt  that  these 
provisions  should  be  deleted  for  veterans 
whose  tuberculosis  becomes  arrested  in 
the  future.  However,  the  56.000  veterans 
now  receiving  compensation  for  arrested 
tuberculosis  will  not  be  affected.  This 
provision  also  incorporates  a  recommen- 
daUon  of  the  US.  Veterans'  Advisory 
Commission 

The  .second  new  section  added  by  the 
committee  is  related  to  nursiny  home 
care  of  veterans  rendered  on  a  contract 
basis. 

In  1966.  for  the  first  time,  nursing 
homes  and  hospitals  were  brought  undei 
minimum  wage  legislation  to  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Recognizmg  that  hospital  and  nursing 
home  employees  were  being  covered  for 
the  first  itme.  however,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided special  transitional  minimum 
wages  for  these  newly  covered  employees. 

Recently,  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  Labor  Depaitment  ignored 
the  1966  amendments  and  determiiied 
that  under  the  Service  Contract  Act  ol 
1965,  nursing  liomes  contracting  with 
Federal  Government  must  pay  the  full 
SI  60  minimum  wage  rather  than  thf 
special  transitional  minimum  wage  of 
$1.15  this  year.  The  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965  requires  that  the  minimum  wage 
be  paid  by  employers  rendering  services 
under  Federal  contracts.  It  refers  i.either 
to  hospitals  nor  nursing  homes 

The  1966  legislation  Indicates  a  con- 
gressional intent  that  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes — whether  or  not  con- 
tracting with  the  Federal  Government- 
should  be  uniformly  brought  under  the 
minimum  wage  law  on  the  special  transi- 
tional basis  provided  in  that  legislation 

The  Labor  Department  determination 
iias  created  an  immediate  problem  with 
respect  to  nursing  home  care  rendered  to 
veterans  by  private  nursing  homes  with 
whom  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
contracted.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Veter- 
ans' .Administration  and  the  Committee 
on    Veterans'    Affairs   of   the    House   of 
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Representatives,  the  Labor  Department 
decision  would  result  in  nursing  homes 
simply  refusing  to  pix>vide  care  for  veter- 
ans because  of  the  prohibitive  labor  costB 
which  would  result. 

Now.  the  same  nursing  homes  furnish- 
ing care  to  veterans  also  serve  medicare 
beneficiaries  and  welfare  recipients  imder 
the  medicaid  program.  Obviously,  the 
.same  facility  could  not  have  two  mini- 
mum wage  levels — and  our  medicare  and 
medicaid  costs  would  rtse  substantially. 
E^•en  those  nursing  homes  which  do  not 
have  veterans  would  have  to  increase 
their  wages  to  compete  with  nursing 
homes  paying  $1.60  an  hour.  In  addition, 
the  Labor  Department  has  exempted 
liospitals  from  the  $1.60  wage  rate,  even 
though  they  compete  for  and  employ 
many  of  the  same  kinds  of  personnel  as 
do  nursing  homes. 

The  committee  amendment  does  not 
remove  the  requirement  that  nursing 
homes  contracting  with  the  Government 
pay  the  minimum  wage.  It  merely  in- 
sures that  the  minimum  wage  required 
will  be  the  transitior.il  one  authorized 
bv  the  Congress  in  V.-gislation  enacted  in 
1966. 

The  final  amendment  added  by  the 
committee  is  related  to  a  particular  prob- 
lem which  has  arisen  in  an  onfarm  train- 
ing program  in  Tangipahoa  Parish,  La. 
Between  1958  and  1962,  a  number  of  vet- 
erans owning  or  leasing  farms  were  urged 
to  participate  in  an  onfarm  training  pro- 
gram operated  by  the  Tangipahoa  Parish 
School  Board.  Though  these  veterans 
participated  in  the  program  in  good  faith, 
they  did  not  realize  that  it  did  not  meet 
Veterans'  Administration  standards.  Now 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  attempt- 
ing to  make  all  the  veterans  return  the 
educational  allowances  they  received 
during  this  period,  including  those  vet- 
trans  who  acted  in  good  faith. 

The  committee  amendment  would  per- 
mit any  veteran  who  participated  in  the 
Tangipahoa  Parish  onfarm  training  pro- 
gram to  apply  to  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration for  relief  from  the  liability  of 
i)aying  back  the  educational  allowances 
he  received  after  September  1958.  If  the 
Veterans'  Administration  finds  that  the 
veteran  first,  owned  or  had  a  legitimate 
lease  on  a  farm:  second,  cultivated  the 
farm  and  was  not  employed  full-time  in 
another  job:  and  third,  participated  in 
the  instruction  furnished  him  by  the 
Tangipahoa  Parish  School  Board,  imder 
the  amendment  the  veteran  would  be  re- 
lieved of  any  liability  to  pay  back  the 
educational  allowances  he  received. 

The  two  persons  most  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  operation  of  the  training 
program  have  been  convicted  of  criminal 
violations  and  have  served  their  sen- 
tences. 

The  amendment  is  needed  to  clarify 
the  rights  of  veterans  who  acted  in  good 
taith. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
-upport  the  bill  with  the  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  another 
recommendation  which  the  President 
wanted  to  see  adopted.  However,  it  did 
:iot  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee.  Therefore,  we  did  not  pre- 
.~ume  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  bill  we 


submitted,  even   though   we   considered 
the  proposal  and  found  it  had  merit. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  Sena- 
tor— perhaps  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IMr,  RiBicoFF]— may  see  fit  to 
offer  an  amendment  which  substantially 
carries  out  the  remainder  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  with  regard  to 
veterans  legislation.  It  has  to  do  with  a 
special  allowance  for  veterans  who  wish 
to  be  teachers,  policemen,  or  firemen  in 
deprived  areas  on  their  return  from  sei  v- 

ice 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr,  President,  may  we 
have  the  committee  amendments  con- 
sidered first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  commit- 
tee amendments,  which  were  as  follows: 

on  page  4.  after  line  5,  Insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows : 

"Sec.  4,  (a)  Section  314(q)  and  section 
356  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  are  here- 
by repealed. 

"(b)  The  repeals  made  by  subsection  lat 
of  this  section  shall  not  app'ly  in  the  case  of 
any  veteran  who,  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  was  receiving  or  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  for  tuberculosis  which  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Adminlstiator  had 
reached  a  condition  of  complete  arrest." 

After  line  12,  insert  a  new  sectlor,  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract, whether  entered  Into  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  other  provision  of  law.  between  the 
United  States  (or  any  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentally  thereof)  and  any  institu- 
tion for  the  provision  by  such  institution  of 
hospital  services  or  extend  care  or  nursing 
home  services. 

"(b)  The  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of   the  Service   Contract  Act   of 

1965. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  modifying,  or  supersed- 
ing any  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938.  as  amended." 

And.  on  page  5,  after  line  3.  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

"Sec.  6.  Any  veteran  determined  by  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Afialrs  to  have 
received  overpayments  of  educational  bene- 
fit* under  former  chapter  33  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  the 
Institutional  on-farm  training  program  con- 
ducted by  the  Tangipahoa  Parish  School 
Board.  Amite.  Louisiana,  shall  be  relieved  of 
all  liability  to  the  Jnlted  States  for  the 
amount  of  such  overpayment,  remaining  due 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  if  he 
makes  application  for  relief  v.-lthln  two  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  if  the  Administrator  finds  that  such 
veteran —  . 

"(1)  owned,  or  operated  under  a  valid 
lease,  a  farm  which  met  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  implementing  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regulations; 

"(2)  was  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
such  farm  and  was  not  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  in  a  non-farm  occupation;  and 
"(3)  participated  In  the  institutional  in- 
struction furnished  by  the  Tangipahoa  Par- 
ish School  Board  In  connection  with  the  in- 
stitutional on-farm  training  program,  even 
though  such  Instruction  may  not  have  met 
all  of  the  requirements  of  law  and  Imple- 
menting Veterans'  Administration  regula- 
tions. 

In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United    States,    credit    shall    be    given    for 


amounts  for   which   llitblllty   Is  relieved   by 
this  section." 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment, which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLAinE  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  section  5  of  the  committee 
amendment,  beginning  on  page  4.  line 
13.  through  line  3  on  page  5. 

The  committee  amendment  proposed 
to  be  stricken  by  the  amendment  of  Mr, 
Metcalf  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
contract,  whether  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
uT  any  other  provision  of  law.  between  the 
United  States  ror  any  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  thereof)  and  any  institution 
for  the  provision  by  such  institution  of  hos- 
pital services  or  extended  care  or  nursing 
liomc  services 

ibl  The  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  m)  of  this  section  shall 
be  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965. 

ic)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  amending,  modifying,  or  .supersed- 
ing any  provision  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  relates  to  a  problem  in- 
volving nursing  homes.  It  is  somewhat 
controversial.  It  does  not  seem  appro- 
priate to  the  manager  of  the  bill  that 
we  should  vote  on  this  amendment  at  this 
particular  time. 

In  view  of  its  controversial  nature,  and 
the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the  bill  is  not 
controversial.  I  would  be  happy  to  accept 
the  amendment  and  ask  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  it,  with  the  understanding  that 
thereafter,  without  prejudice,  we  may 
again  present  the  issue  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  not  sure  about 
this  amendment.  I  want  to  make  further 
study.  I  think  it  warrants  some  addi- 
tional study.  As  the  chairman  says,  it  is 
controversial. 

It  may  be  that  when  the  matter  comes 
up  again.  I  may  vote  for  it  or  against  it. 
The  remainder  of  the  bill,  however,  is 
very  important.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  move  the  bill.  So  I  am  grateful  to  the 
chairman  for  removing  this  hurdle,  and 
letting  us  further  consider  it  at  a  later 
date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  912.  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readins 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  RiBicoFF  s  amendment  No  912 1 
IS  as  follows 

At  the  eiia  ■!  ttie  blil  *dd  n  new  section 
ajt  follows 

Sec  7  lai  Chapter  14  .f  title  38  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  oy  adding  at  the  end 
tnereof  a  new  sii(>chapter  V  .us  roUows 

SUBCHAPTER   V       INCENTIVE  BENEFITS 

P^R  VETERANS  SERVINC.  .\S  TEACHERS 

POLICEMEN     AND    BREMEN 
"5  1890    Purptise     deflniilor-.s 

••■|ai  This  subchapter  ;.s  .n'ended  to  fvir- 
nish  special  encoura.<emerr  bv  the  payment 
of  incentive  benefit*  ana  supplementary 
tralninf?  allowances,  to  veteran.?  wno  are  will- 
ing to  serve  .n  the  United  States  fir  a  pre- 
scribed period  of  time  as  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary pubilt-  schxjl  teachers  or  as  police- 
men jr  rtremen 

bi  For  the  purp>ose8  of  this  subchapter — 

■  ill  The  term  quallfled  veteran"  means 
a  veteran  who  is  .-in  eligible  veteran"  as  de- 
aned  in  section  1652   .i.     if  'his  title 

■  i2i  The  terms  policemen'  and  'fire- 
men' mean  persons  t-mpioyed  .w  regular  fuU- 
tuoe  policemen  or  hremen  is  the  .-ase  mav 
b«.   by   A. State    )r   .oca;   subdivision    there<i( 

,i.  The  term  -it  least  two  year?  nieaiij 
not  less  than  two  consecutive  academic  years 
m  the  case  of  a  qualified  veteran  who  agrees 
to  serve  as  a  -eacher  under  this  subchapter 
and  not  less  than  twenty-lour  consecutive 
months  m  the  -ase  of  a  qualified  veteran  w.'io 
agrees  to  serve  as  a  policeman  or  fireman 
under  this  subchapter 
••'5  1691    Public  service  incentive   benefits 

•  lai  The  Administrator  may.  by  regula- 
tion provide  incentive  benefits  for  qualified 
veterans  who  »igree  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
at  least  two  vears  .is  -  li  a  full-time  teacher 
in  an  elementary  or  secondary  public  school. 
(2)  a  policeman,  or  i3i   a  fireman 

"'(bi  Payment  of  Incentive  benefits  under 
this  section — 

"ill  may  not  exceed  the  rates  set  forth 
In  section  1683  of  this  "Itle  and  mav  not  in 
the  case  'if  any  qualified  veteran  be  paid 
for   more   than    twenty-four   months, 

'•(2 1  may  not  extend  lAi  over  a  period 
of  more  than  three  academic  years  in  the 
case  of  a  qualified  veteran  serving  as  a  teach- 
er, or  (Bi  o'er  a  period  of  m<ire  "han  two 
years  In  the  case  of  a  qualified  veteran  serv- 
ing as  a  policeman  or  fireman. 

'  1 3 1  may  not  be  made  to  a  qualified 
veteran  serving  as  a  teacher  under  this  sub- 
chapter for  any  month  or  months  following 
the  end  of  the  regular  academic  year  of  the 
school  in  which  he  has  been  teaching  unless 
he  Is  actually  serving  as  a  teacher  in  such 
school  during  such  month  ;t  months,  and 

i4i     may    be    paid    only    to    a    qualified 
veteran  on  the  basis  of  his  service  as  teacher, 
policeman,    or    fireman    subsequent    to    the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section. 
'    S  1692    Supplementary  training  allowance 

■•  iH)  Any  qualified  veteran  who  is  pursu- 
ing on  a  full-time  basis,  as  denned  by  the 
.Administrator,  a  program  of  education  .or 
a  iomblnatlon  of  education  and  training i 
which  would  qualify  him  for  service  as  a 
teacher,  policeman,  or  fireman  and  who  agrees 
to  pursue  such  service  In  the  United  States 
for  at  least  two  years  after  the  cumpletlim 
of  his  program  may  receive  a  supplementary 
training  allowance  of  $S0  per  month  while 
pursuing  such  program  Such  supplementary 
training  allowance  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
educational  assistance  allowance  to  which 
the  veteran  Is  entitled  under  section  1682  of 
this  title 

•'ibi  No  allowance  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsection  lay  of  this  section  mav  be  paid 
for  any  period  of  education  or  training  long- 
er than  the  period  the  qualified  veteran  has 
agreed  to  serve,  and  in  no  event  shall  a 
qualified  veteran  be  paid  a  supplementary 
training    allowance    under    this    section    for 


*ny  perl'>d  after  his  eligibility  for  education 
und  Tiliilng  under  this  chapter  has  expired 
'J  lijji    General  provisions 

•  lai  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  a  qualified  veteran  cmpU  yed  i;y 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  serve  as  a  teacher 
policeman  or  fireman  mav  receive  an  in- 
centive benefit  t  a  supplementary  training 
allowance  under  'his  sub<-hapter  In  addition 
to  his  compen.sailon  for  such  service 

■•'(bi  In  the  event  a  qualified  veteran 
breaches  his  agreement  io  serve  iis  a  teacher 
tx.Ucenian  '  r  fireman  any  amnunt  paid  to 
him  by  way  >f  supplementary  training  allow- 
ance pursuant  to  ^ectlrn  1692  ■  t  this  chapter 
shall  be  .on.sldered  an  overpavment  .ind  re- 
coverable as  a  debt  to  The  Onvernment  unless 
waived  pursuant  to  section  i902iai  "f  this 
title 

I  hi     The    analysis    at    the    beginning     'f 
chapter   34     title   38     United   States   Code     is 
amended   by   .iddlng   at    the   end    thereof   -.he 
following 
"    SUBCHAPTER   V       INCENTIVE   BENEFITS 

FOR  VFTKHANS  SERVING  AS  TEACHERS 

POLICEMEN      AND    KIREMEN 
"1690     Purpose    definitions 

16'H!     Public  service  Incentive  benefits 

1692  Supplementary  training  allowance 

1693  Of-neral  provisions  ' 

Mr  RIBICOF'F  Mr  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  recruit 
some  of  the  800.000  veterans  who  will 
be  released  from  the  service  this  year 
for  the  teaching,  police,  and  flreflghtlng 
prolessioiL.s  It  will  do  this  by  offering 
them,  first,  a  $50  monthly  training  al- 
lowance in  iiddltlon  to  their  other  edu- 
cational bent'tils.  for  up  to  2  years  dur- 
ing thiir  training  to  enter  these  proles- 
sions.  and.  second,  by  .supplementing 
their  .salarle.s  once  they  are  on  the  job 
Teachers  would  receive  salary  supple- 
ments for  3  academic  years,  and  police- 
men and  firemen  would  receive  them  for 
2  full  years  Payments  will  be  made  on 
a  sliding  scale,  decreasing  over  the  2 
years,  and  adjusted  for  the  number  of 
dependents 

-My  amendment  would  apply  to  all  vet- 
erans honorably  discharged  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  but  It  Is  specifically  designed 
to  attract  Vietnam  \eterans  to  a  career 
in  public  .service  These  people,  with  their 
strong  ^ense  of  patriotic  duty,  could 
bring  a  new  spirit  and  dedication  to  the 
public  sector  and  to  these  undermanned 
professions  School  adiiuiiistrators.  jx)- 
ilce,  and  fire  chiefs  have  made  plain  the 
shortage  of  p^-rsonnel  In  these  vital  jobs. 

The  salaries  m  these  professions  are 
undeniably  low.  Tlie  starting  .salary  for 
cla.sM<>()tn  teachers  in  .school  systems  at- 
tended by  more  than  half  the  children  in 
the  country  Is  just  over  $5,500  The 
median  starting  salar>'  for  policemen  In 
cities  over  10  000  In  1966  was  only  S5.460 
And  the  average  pay  for  a  fireman  work- 
ing a  59-liour  week  is  $6,200 

Mr  President,  the  program  I  propo.se 
can  help  many  cities  and  towns  in  Amer- 
ica For  $25  inilllun  we  can  recruit  40.000 
new  teachers  and  6.000  new  !X);icemen 
and  firemen  These  people  can  make  a 
real  dltTerence  in  the  quality  of  .American 
life  They  will  provide  better  education 
for  our  children  and  safer  communities 
across  the  <-ountry  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  my  amendment 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Presi- 
dent, my  under. -taiidlnt:  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  Is  broader  than  the  ad- 
mmialiatioii    proposal,   in   that   the   ad- 


ministration proposal  related  only  to  the 
so-called  ghetto  or  underprivileged  areas 
If  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  limit 
his  amendment  along  the  lines  of  what 
the  administration  recommended,  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr  RIBICOFF  Mr  President.  I  would 
be  willing  to  have  the  amendment  so 
amended 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  substitute  amendment  that  would 
so  modify  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment  as  modified 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  substi- 
tute amendment,  as  follows i 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  lulded 
by   amendment   No    912     add    the    following 
'"Sec    7      .i  i    Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States    Code     Is   amended    by   adding   at    the 
end   thereof  a   new  subchapter  V  as  follows 
••  'SUBCHAPTER   V  —INCENTIVE   BENEFITS 

PtIR  VETERANS  SERVING  AS  TEACHERS 

POLICEMEN       AND     FIREMEN     IN     CER- 
TAIN AREAS 

•■  '5  1690.   Purposei    definitions 

"'lal  This  subchapter  Is  Intended  to  fur- 
nish special  enc  uragement  by  the  paymei.t 
of  incentive  benefiu  .ind  supplementary 
training  .iT.owances.  to  veter.ms  who  are 
willing  to  .serve  for  a  prescribed  perlixl  "'. 
time  .IS  teachers  In  certain  elementary  and 
secondary  public  schools  or  as  policemen  or 
firemen  ;;;  deprived  areas  of  the  United 
States 

'ibi  For  the  purposes  of  this  subchap- 
ter-- 

"•ill  Tlie  term  qualified  veteran'  mejr..s 
a  veteran  who  is  an  "eligible  veteran  "  as  de- 
fined m  section  1652(ai   of  this  title 

I  21  The  term  deprived  area"  means  any 
t>>lltlcal  subdivision  of  a  State  which  h.%s  i 
crime  rate  of  more  than  1.500  per  100.000 
population.  .IS  determined  by  the  .Admlnls- 
tr.it'  r  from  year  to  year  'm  the  basis  of  the 
Crime  Index  contained  In  the  Uniform  Crime 
Hep<jrt-s,  complied  .ind  published  annually  by 
the  Feder:U  Bure-au  of  Investig-atlon.  Depart- 
ment I'f  Jii.'tlce 

■■■i3i  Tlie  'erms  '  pollcem:in"  and  "fire- 
man" mean  pers<:)n.s  employed  as  regular  full- 
time  p<jlicemen  or  hremen.  .is  the  case  may 
be.  by  a  ttate  or  local  subdivision  thereof 

'  I  4)  The  term  at  least  two  years"  mean^ 
not  less  than  two  consecutive  academic  years 
In  the  case  of  a  qualified  veteran  who  agrees 
to  serve  .is  a  teacher  .inder  this  .subchapter 
and  not  less  than  twenty-tour  consecutl-.c 
months  In  the  ciise  of  a  qvialifled  veteran  wh  j 
igrees  to  serve  .is  a  poUccm.in  or  ftremar. 
iinder  this  subchapter 

'!  1691     Public  service  incentive  benefits 

■  lai  Tlie  .Administrator  may.  by  regula- 
tion, provide  incentive  benefits  for  <iualified 
veterans  who  agree  to  serve  :  r  a  period  of  at 
least  two  years ^ 

"  'i  I )  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  .in  elemen- 
•.iry  or  secondary  public  t^chool  which  is 
receiving  assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary .ind  Secondary  Education  .Act  •! 
1965.  .vs  amended. 

"  "(2)  as  a  policeman  In  .i  deprived  .irea:  <  r 

■  "(3)  as  a  fireman  In  a  deprived  area 

"ibi  Payment  of  Incentive  benefits  under 
this  section  — 

'  '(  1 )  may  not  exceed  the  rates  .--et  forth  ii; 
sect.on  1683  of  this  title  and  may  not  In  the 
case  of  any  qualified  veteran  be  jwld  fcr 
more  than  twenty- four  months. 

•'(2)  may  not  extend  i  .A )  ■ 'ver  a  period  "f 
more  than  three  .icademic  years  in  the  case 
of  a  qualified  veteran  .serving  .ts  a  teacher, 
or  iB)  over  a  period  oi  more  than  two  years 
in  the  case  of  a  qualified  \eteran  serving  .is 
a  fKiUceman  or  fireman. 
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■  ',3)  mav  not  be  made  to  u  qualified  vet- 
eran serving  as  a  teacher  under  this  subchap- 
ter for  anv  month  or  months  loilowlng  the 
,nd  of  the  regular  academic  year  of  the 
xchool  in  which  he  has  been  teaching  unless 
l,e  IS  .ictuallv  serving  .is  .i  teacher  in  such 
-chcxil  during  .such  month  or  months;  and 
'(41  mav  be  paid  only  to  a  qualified  vet- 
.  ran  on  the  basis  of  his  service  as  teacher, 
policeman,  or  tirem.in  subsequent  to  the 
liate  of  en.ictment  of  this  section. 

"'iri    The  .AdmlnistraUir  may  continue  to 
■lav  a  qualified  veteran  incentive  benefits  un- 
!ier  .section   1691   of  this  title  for  the  period 
overed   by   the   .igreement   entered   into   be- 
■■ji,een    the    .Administrator    and    the    veteran 
■nen  though  the  schcK)l  in  which  such  vet- 
,  rui  IS  teaching  Is  no  longer  receiving  assist- 
ance   under    title    I    of    the    Elementary    and 
.secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed   or   the   area    m   which   such    veteran   is 
ervlng    as    a    policeman    or    fireman    is    no 
inger   a  deprived   area   lor   the   purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  if  il)   at  the  time  such  vet- 
eran  bep.in   teaching  m  .such  school  pursu- 
nt  to  an  agreement  entered  into  under  sec- 
•.  in    1691    of   this   title  such   school   was  re- 
eiving    assistance    under    such    Act.    or   the 
rea  m   which  such   veteran  is   serving  as  a 
•.ollcem;in  or  fireman  was  a  deprived  area  for 
■  urposes  of  this  subchapter  at  the  time  such 
-teran   bepan   Ills   service   therein   pursuant 
•  1  an  agreement  entered  into  under  section 
1'591    of   this  title,   ns  the   case  may  be,   and 
2  1  such  veter.m  otherwise  ciuallfles  for  such 
';  eneflts. 

1692    .Supplementarv    training   allowance 

"ai    Anv    qualified    veteran   who  Is   pur- 

.ung.  on  a  full-time  basis,  as  defined  by  the 

\Llministrator,   a   pri:>gram  of   education    ( or 

.     ombination   of   educ.ation   and   training) 

..liich    would    qualify    him    lor    service   as    a 

••■arher.     policeman,     or     fireman     and     who 

-rees  to  pursue  such  service  for  at  least  two 

'.ears    after   the    completion    of    his   program 

11    as   a    teacher   in    .in   elementary   or   sec- 

:idary  public  school  receiving  assistance  un- 

;cr  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 

Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  or  i 'J  i    us  a  police- 

rii.in  or   fireman   m   a   deprived   area,   as  the 

ise  may  bo.   mav  receive  a   supplementary 

■-aining' .il'.owance   of   *50   per  month   while 

;.iirsuine  such  pr.ieram   Such  supplementary 

tr.iihina  allowance  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 

e.iucauonai    assisumce    iiliowance    to    which 

:..e  veteran  is  entitled  under  section  1682  of 

MIS  title 

••lb)    No  allowance   authorized   pursuant 
•1   subsection    lai    of    this   section   may   be 
-;i;Q  for  anv  period  '<f  educition  or  training 
'  inner  than  the  perlixl  the  qualified  veteran 
:..is  .igreed   to  serve  m  a  deprived  area,  and 
.a  no  event  shall  a  qualified  veteran  be  paid 
a    -upplementary    training    allowance    under 
tills   section    icr   .my    period    alter   his   eligi- 
bility for  education  and  training  under  this 
hapter  has  expired. 
:  1693.  General  provisions 
■(a)    Notwithstanding    any    ot'ner   provl- 
-lon  of  law.  a  qualified  veteran  employed  by 
I'le    District    of    Columbia    to    serve    as    a 
te.icher.  policeman,  or  fireman  may  receive 
■n    incentive    benefit    or    a    supplementary 
•lining  allowance  under  this  subchapter  in 
■  idditlon     to     his    compensation     for     such 
ervice. 

•lb)  In  the  event  a  qualified  veteran 
breaches  his  ucreement  to  serve  m  a  de- 
prived area,  any  amount  paid  to  him  by 
vay  of  suppiement,iry  tralruug  allowance 
pursuant  to  .section  1692  of  this  chapter 
shall  be  considered  an  overpayment  and  re- 
C0-.  erable  as  a  debt  to  the  Government  unless 
waived  pursuant  to  section  3902ia)  of  this 
title,' 

•■(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  34,  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
nmended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
:  iUowlng; 
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••  ■SUBCHAPTER  V,— INCENTIVE  BENE- 
FITS FOR  VETERANS  SERVING  AS 
TEACHERS,  POLICEMEN,  AND  FIRE- 
MEN   IN   CERTAIN    AREAS 

•■  ■1690.  Purpose;  definitions 

•••1691.  Public  service  incentive  benefits 

•■ '1692.  Supplementary    training    allowance 

••  '1693.  General  provisions. '  " 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, mav  I  .say  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  I  really  think  I  would 
probably  like  to  vote  for  tlie  amendment 
the  way  he  offered  it,  but  I  think,  in 
fairness,  the  proposal  should  be  .^iven 
further  study,  and  that  no  one  can 
reallv  quarrel  with  the  amendment  .^o 
limited.  Therefore,  if  the  Senator  is 
agreeable  and  the  Senate  will  agree  to 
the  amendment  as  amended.  I  would  be 
happv  to  accept  and  support  it 

Mr,  RIBICOFF,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
agree  to  the  modification  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  lor  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  tiom  Connecticut. 
The  amendment  wns  agreed  to. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  'H.R  16027'  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  pa.s.sed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  move  to  I'.iy  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion   to  lay   on  the  table  -vvas 

agreed  to. 


The  committee  also  considered  a  similar 
bill.  S  3209.  introduced  bv  Senator  Monroney 
and  Senator  Harris. 

NEED 

The  act  of  August  25.  1959  (73  Stat.  420), 
provided  (  1 1  lor  the  sale  of  the  real  property 
owned  by  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions." i2i  for  the  organization  of  a  legal 
entltv  under  State  law  to  hold  certain  hand 
which  ihe  tribe  wants  to  retain,  and  to  liold 
the  one-half  Interest  in  minerals  which  is 
required  to  be  reserved  when  the  lands  are 
sold,  and  i3)  for  a  per  capita  distribution  of 
the  funds  of  the  tribe. 

The  time  prescribed  for  selling  the  '.and 
vvas  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  act.  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible.  The  time  v^-as 
later  extended  to  6  years,  and  then  to  9  years. 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  pcsslble.  The  9  years 
will  expire  on  August  25.  1968. 

Prior  extensions  of  time  granted  by  the  act 
of  August  24.  1962  I  76  Stat  4051,  and  by  the 
act  of  Aueust  4.  1965  (79  Stat.  432i,  were 
based  on  the  neet  for  more  time  in  order  to 
complete  litieatii  i  to  o.uiet  title  to  some  of 
the  trlb:>l  lands.  '  he  title  needs  to  be  cleared 
before  the  land  c  n  be  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. Some  of  tl  0  titles  have  not  vet  been 
cleared,  .md  a  urther  2-year  extension  is 
provided   by   H    ..    16086. 

CO-    MrrTEE    COMMENT 

The  commit  ee  expects  that  the  additional 
lime  ottered  by  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  result  in  the  completion  of  all  of  the 
actions  contemplated  by  the  1959  net. 

COST 

Enactment  of  the  bill  will  involve  no  Fed- 
eral cost. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
Nos.  1465.  H.R.  16086,  and  1466.  S.  1434, 
in  that  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHOCTAW  TRIBE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  bill  (H.R.  16086'  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  25,  1959  <73  Stat.  420),  per- 
taining to  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma  -^vas  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  leadin'i.  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  'No. 
1481) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  16086  is  to  amend  a 
1959  statute  that  provided  for  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma,  and  to  extend  the  time  limits  fcr 
completing  the  program. 


AMENDING  THE  .^TREET  READJUST- 
MENT ACT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  .Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  S,  1534'  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
lustment  Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
.so  as  to  authorize  the  Commi.ssioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  close  all  or 
;)ait  of  a  street,  road,  highway,  or  alley 
m  accordance  with  the  requircmcnt.s  uf 
an  approved  ledcvelopment  or  urban  re- 
newal plan,  '.vithout  rct^ard  to  the  notice 
provisions  of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  ol  Colum- 
bia, with  an  amendment  to  .'^trike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

Tliat  'he  Street  Readjustment  .■^ct  <A  the 
District  of  Col-jmbiu.  .spproved  December  15, 
1932  ^47  Stat  747;  D.C.  Code,  title  7  chap. 
4  I.  IS  amended  by  adding  the  followini:  new 
section: 

"Sec.   11.    (a  I    N'otwithstandinc   any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  whenever  r-.ny  redevel- 
•  pment  jilan  or  urban  renewal  plan  approved 
by    the    District    of    Columbia    Council    juir- 
suant  t  J  the  authority  contained  in  the  .^ct 
.ipproved   August   2.    1946    (60   Stat.   790 1 .   ..s 
mended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  5-705 1 .  requires  the 
rioi-.ns   of   all   or   part   of   any    .street,    ro.-.d, 
b.iLThway.  or  alley,  the  Council  :s  authorized 
•o    order    the   closing   of   such    street,    road, 
liighway.  or  alley,   or  such  part  of   ,i   street, 
road,  liitrhway.  or  alley,  as  the  case  may  be. 
•.'.ithout  regard  to  the  ijrovisions  oi  sections 
J  and  4  OI  this  Act.  if  it  finds  that  the  District 
K  i  Columbia  Redevelopment  L..iid  Agency  has 
acquired   title  to  all  or  a  major  part  of  the 
properties  abutting  said  street,  road,  highway, 
or  alley,  or  said  part  of  a  .street,  road.  ;:ii:h- 
vvay,  or  alley,  and.  with  respect   to  such  of 
the  ?aid  abuttini:  properties  as  mny  not  h.ive 
been   so   acquired,    ".he  said   Agency   has   ob- 
fiined  and  furmrhed  to  the  said  Council  the 
written  consent  of  the  owners  of  £uch  proper- 
ties to  the  closing  of  sucn  street,  road,  high- 
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way.  or  alley,  or  such  part  of  ft  street,  rotid. 
highway,  or  alley. 

-  ,  bi  No  public  way  or  part  of  a  public  way 
m«v  be  ordered  closed  by  ^e  Council  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  unleee  ^^^^  Coun- 
cil in  jrtvlng  notice  ot  the  public  heartn«  W 
be'  held  on  a  redevelopment  plan  or  urban 
renewal  plan,  shall  have  included  in  such 
notice  a  statement  of  ito  Intention  to  ord«r 
the  closing  of  a:l  or  part  of  certain  specified 
public  waj-s  within  the  area  or  areas  covered 
bv  riny  such  plan  " 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossea 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa.-v^ed 

The  title  wa.s  .unended.  so  as  to  reaa. 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Street  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  the  DLstrlcT  of  Columbia  so 
a.s  to  authorize  the  Distnct  of  Columbia 
Council  to  close  all  or  pait  of  a  street, 
road  highway,  or  alley  m  accordance 
w'th'  the  requirements  of  an  approved 
redevelopment  or  urban  renewal  plan, 
without  revrard  to  the  notice  provisions 
of  such  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  ^^ANSF^ELX)  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanim.iu.s  con.sent  Ui  have  printed  in 
the  Recokd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
-No     1482'    explaiiun^    the   punx)S€S  ol 

the  bill.  ^  _, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

PVRPOSe    OP    THE    BH-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  amend  existing 
law  so  aa  w  expedite  the  cJoeing  of  pubUc 
street*  and  ways,  and  parr*  thereof,  embraced 
wholly  within  urban  renewal  plans  approved 
by  the  Distxlct  of  Columbia  Council  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  District  of  Columbia  Re- 
development Act  Of  1940 

section  2  of  the  Street  ^''^^'^^f ,%' 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  1 47  Stat.  748. 
sec  7-402  District  of  Couunbla  Codei  estab- 
lishes the  following  '•^^"'^^'^"'t  J^e^o^'v 
spect  to  notice  of  the  proposed  closing  of  a 

•    •    •   the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  cause  public  notice  of  In- 
tention  to   be   given    r,dvertlsement   for   not 
less  than  fourteen  consecutive  days    cxcu- 
sive  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  a  dally  news- 
paper   of    general    circulation    Pointed    aad 
Su^lshed    in    the   District    of    Columbia^   -o 
the  effect  that  a  public  hearing  will  oe  held 
at  a  time  and  place  stated  in  the  notice  for 
the    hearing   of    objections,    if    -^nV'    'o   ^""-'J 
closing    The   said   Commissioners  shall,   not 
later  than  fourteen  days  in  advance  of  suc'a 
hearing,    serve    notice    of    such    hearlnR,    in 
writing    by   roistered   mall,   on  each  owner 
of  property  abutting  the  street,  road^  high- 
way   or  allev.  or  part  thereof,  proposed  to  be 
closed,  or  if' the  owner  cannot  be  located  the 
advertisement    provided    for    above    shall    be 
deemed  sufficient  legal  notice    .\t  such  heai-- 
ing  a  map  showing  the  proposed  closing  shall 
•   be   exhibited,    and    the    property    owners   or 
their  representatives,  and  ^ny  other  pers.  r.s 
interested,    shall    be    given    an    opportunity 
to  be  heard  "  . 

Section  4  of  the  same  act  provides  that. 
•If  after  such  hearing,  'he  Commissioners 
.tre  of  the  opinion  that  any  ?treet.  road,  high- 
way or  alley  or  part  thereof,  should  be 
closed  -.hev  shall  prepare  an  order  closing 
the  ianie  and  shall  cause  public  notice  o£ 
such  order  to  be  given  by  advertisement  for 
fourteen  consecutive  days,  exclusive  of  Sun- 
days and  legal  holidays,  in  at  least  two  dally 
new=.pai>ers  of  general  circulation  printed 
and  published  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  shall  serve  a  copy  of  such  order  on  each 
property  ..wner  abutting  the  street,  road 
highway  OT  allev.  or  part  thereof,  proposed 
to  be  closed  by  such  order,  and  copy  of  such 


order  shall  be  nerved  -n  -he  .wners  in  per- 
son or  bv  re«Utered  mall  delivered  at  the 
last  known  residence  of  such  owners  .^r  if 
'he  owner  cannot  be  located  the  adver- 
•isement  provided  for  above  shall  be  d©e»med 
Huffldent  legal  notice,  or  if  he  be  a  nonresi- 
dent of  the'Dlstrlct  of  Columbia,  by  sending 
■^  copy  thereof  by  registered  mall  to  his  .ast 
known  place  of  address  Proiid.d.  That  if  no 
objection  in  writing  be  made  to  "j'f  Conunls- 
sloners  by  .my  party  interested  with  n  thirty 
days  after  the  service  -f  such  order,  then  the 
said  order  shall  Immediately  become  effec- 
tive- <uul  the  said  ..rder  and  plat  >.r  plat^^« 
provided  for  herein  ^hall  be  ordered  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
recorded  in  the  Office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  " 

Reurganlzatlon  Plan  No  3  of  1967  trans- 
ferred the  regulatory  <vnd  other  functions  of 
'he  Board  of  Conunlssloners.  relating  to  the 
closing  ..f  streets  and  approval  of  redevelop- 
ment   plans,    to    the    District    uf    Columbl.. 

^^^uT'.rder  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  sections  2  and  4 "of  the  Street  Readjust- 
ment Act.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Surveyor  of 
the   District  of   Columbia  to  prepare  a  plat 
showing    proposed    closings   ot    public    ways, 
and    therealter    recommend    that    a    P^d'^ 
he.irlng  be  held  thereon    After  the  r«iulslte 
advertising  and  written  notice  by  r^f  ^'^f^ 
mall  to  each  owner  uf  property  abutting  the 
property    affected    by    the    proposed    closing^ 
and   after   the  required  public   hearing    the 
CouncU  decides  whether  to  proceed  with  Me 
proposed  closing,  and  if  so.  It  issues  an  order 
"o  accomplish   It.  This  order,  under  section 
4  ol  the  act.  must  be  advertised  for  14  con- 
secutive days,  excluding  Sund.ivs  and  hoU- 
aavs   in  at  ieast  two  dally  newspapers  of  gen- 
eral  circulation,  with   a  copy  of   such   order 
being  served  on  the  owner  of  each  piece  of 
real    property   abutting   the    public   way   af- 
fected   If  no  objection  to  the  order  be  made 
•by  any  party  interested"  in  writing  within 
30'days.  the  order  so  advertised  and  so  served 
becomes  effective    The  procedure  established 
bv  the  Street  Readjustment  Act  involves  such 
a  degree  of  expense  and  consumes  so  mucti 
'ime  that  the  former  Board  ot  Commissioners 
normally  held  only  about  three  such  hear- 
ings a  year.  ,  ., 

The  Redevelopment  Act  of  1945.  as  modi- 
fied bv  Reorganuatlon  Plan  No  3  of  1967. 
requires,  that  all  urban  renewal  plans  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Council  for  approval.  Prior  to 
granting  this  approval,  the  Council  Is  re- 
quired to  hold  a  public  hearing  and  to  pub- 
lish notice  of  that  hearing  in  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation,  at  least  once  a  week 
for  not  less  than  2  weeks,  prior  to  such 
hearings. 

In  giving  their  approval  to  an  urban  re- 
newal plan,  the  Council,  of  course,  implicitly 
sanctions  any  street  closing  proposed  m  that 
plan  In  spite  of  this  implicit  approval  and 
the  notice  and  hearing  which  must  precede 
such  approval,  the  Council,  under  existing 
'aw  must  go  through  the  procedures  of  the 
Street  Readjustment  Act  which  are  largely 
repetitious  of  what  has  gone  before,  in  the 
required  urban  renewal  processes 

S  1534  would  eliminate  this  redundancy  of 
procedures  bv  authorizing  the  Council  to 
close  all  or  part  of  any  public  way  embraced 
within  an  urbnn  renewal  plan  approved  by 
them  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
bectiuns  2  and  4  of  the  Street  Readjustment 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whenever  it 
finds  that  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
has  acquired  title  to  all  of  the  property  abut- 
ting the  public  way  or  part  thereof  to  be 
closed  and  to  take  like  action  in  those  cases 
m  which  they  find  that  the  Agency  has  ac- 
qvilred  title  to  a  major  part  of  the  property 
abutting  the  public  way  or  part  thereof  to 
be  closed,  if  the  Agency  has  obtained  and 
furnished  to  the  Council  the  written  con- 
sent to  such  closing  of  the  owners  of  so  much 
of  the  property  remaining  in  private  owner- 


ship as  abuts   the   public  way  or  part  of  a 
public  way  ui  be  closed 

The  committee  believes  that  enactment  or 
3  1534  will  result  in  .xpedltlng  urban  rr- 
iiewal  activities  in  the  Dlstrt-t  >'f  Columbia 
and  will  reduce  some  of  the  expense  to  the 
District  in  connection  therewith,  without  de- 
priving owners  of  property  of  notice  con- 
cerning the  proposed  closing  of  a  public  way 
on  which  aiiv  such  property  abut-«  It  should 
particularly  be  noted  that  the  bill  relates 
only  to  public  ways  embraced  within  urban 
renewal  plans  approved  by  the  Council  in  .ic- 
cordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Re- 
development Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  and 
does  not  In  anv  manner  affect  imv  public  way 
not  embraced  :n  any  such  plan,  the  closlne 
of  which  would  continue  to  be  subject  to  all 
the  notice  provisions  of  the  Street  Readjust- 
ment Act. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill  at  a 

hearing  conducted  before   the  Business  nnd 

Commerce  Subcommittee  on  August  17.  1S67 

Similar  bills  pas.sed  the  Senate  in  the  88th 

and  89th  Cungres-ses 

The  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia favors  passage  of  the  bill.  Its  enactment 
win  not  result  in  additional  expense  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


.\MtNDMENTS 

The  amendments  to  the  bill  are  technical 
m  nature,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
lorming  the  bill  to  the  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3  of  1967. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  bill, 
as  reported,  be  approved 


Mr  Force  $266,000,000;  Defense  Agen- 
cies. 585,400,000:  Army  National  Guard, 
$0  700  000-  Armv  Reserve.  $3,000,000; 
Naval' Reserve,  S5.000.000;  Air  National 
Guard.  $8,300,000;  Air  Reserve,  $4-300- 
000  defense  family  hou.slnK.  S589.700, 
000:  and  homeowners'  assistance  fund, 
<;  11  800.000. 

Ttif  total  nf  the  military  construction 
appropriations  bill  as  reported  by  the 
rnnnnittee  on  .Appropriations  is 
SI  744  936.000.  This  '.s  a  decrease  of 
$•^0  083  000  under  the  SI. 765.019.000  pro- 
vided bv  the  House.  The  totel  bill  as  re- 
nted to  the  Senate  is  $286,564,000 
.•:.der   the   budget   estimate   of    $2,031 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  HR.  18785'  makini:  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  lor  the  fis- 
cal year  t-ndins  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
other  punxises. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  present 
todav.  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sen- 
ate HR.  18785  losether  with  the  re- 
port from  the  Appropnalions  Commit- 
tee. No.  1486.  making  appropriations  for 
miiitarv  constiaiction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  lor  the  ILscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses. 

It  IS  not  mv  intention  in  presentmu 
the  bill  to  mve  detailed  figures  concern- 
ing: each  line  item.  Tlie  line  item  break- 
down and  explanation  are  contained  :n 
the  report  which  has  been  placed  "•^ 
each  Senator's  desk. 

Before  '.ioing  into  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. I  would  brietly  like  to  summarize  the 
pertinent  facts  pertainint;  to  the  bill. 

When  one  considers  that  Just  five 
major  items  m  the  bill  total  SI. 149  mil- 
lion it  is  surprising  that  this  bill  is  om- 
of  the  smallest  military  constructio:: 
bills  that  has  come  before  us  in  year.- 
The  large  items  in  the  bill  are  the  re- 
que-~ts  of  S589.700.000  lor  lamily  hou.-^- 
ms  S227.:i00.000  for  the  Sentinel  prc- 
ura'in  ^"07  104.000  for  Southeai,t  Asia. 
355  000.000  for  NATO,  and  570.000,000 
tor  the  emergency  fund.  Secietary  t: 
Defense. 

The  fiscal  vear  1969  budget  estimates 
as  submitted  to  Congress  for  military 
construction  last  January  were  52,- 
031500  000.  broken  down  as  follows: 
Army.  5688,300.000;   Navy,  $367,000,000, 


buildings,  powerplants.  and  other  ancil- 
lary facilities  for  the  missile  sites. 

The  Sentinel  system  is  designed  to 
protect  the  United  States  ai^ainst  the 
initial  capability  of  a  Chinese-launched 
ICBM  attack  and  to  puard  apamst  the 
effects  of  an  accidental  or  imauthorized 
missile  launch  by  other  foreign  countries. 

The  budget  request  for  the  Southeast 
Asia  portion  of  the  military  construction 
profram  totals  $225,375,000.  Authoriza- 
tion legislation  reduced  the  total 
amount  requested  by  $18,271,000.  Thus 
the  committee  has  approved  S'207. 104.000. 
of  which  $195,004,000  is  for  Vietnam  and 
$12  100,000  is  for  Thailand.  By  military 


le     DUQgei     esiiuiiiK;     ui     <>i,.uo.i,-       **'-,.'"-'. ---  ctjo'JA'? 

This  represents  a  reduction  of     departments  this  amounts  to  SI  9    4    - 


:;iii  000, 

,.;, proximately  14  percent 

The  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
i.cld  joint  hearin;:s  a^ain  this  year  with 
tlie  MiliUiy  Construction  Subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
chilred  bv  the  able  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
•njiton  Mr.  JacksonI.  These  joint  hear- 
ings were  most  productive  in  saving 
time  for  Senators  and  the  witnesses  from 


000  for  the  Army:  $51,357,000  for  the 
Navy  and  $16,500,000  for  the  Air  Force. 
In  South  Vietnam  the  above  amounts 
will  provide  for  additional  airfield,  stor- 
age shallow-draft  Jjort.  hospital. 
maintenance,  and  troop  housing  fa- 
cilities and  utilities  needed  becau.se  ol 
new  deployments,  as  well  as  facilities 
which    were     previously     deferred     for 


.\RMV 

The  committee  approved  an  appropri- 
ation   of    $537,605,000    for    construction 
within    the    Army    exclusive    of    family 
hou.sing.  The  largest  amount   requested 
bv  the  Army  was  for  operation  and  tiaiii- 
ing  facilities  amounting  to  5309.000.000. 
Included   in   the  35  items  in   this  cate- 
gory   is    $l''-n.300.U00    for    Scntin'--1    and 
.^33.000.000  for  the  U.S.  share  of  NATO 
infrastructure       militai-y       construction 
costs.  The  remaining  projects  are  for  air- 
field improvements,  communications,  op- 
ei-ational  facilities  and  training  lacilities. 
Tlie  next  largest  item  is  tioop  housing 
and  community  facilities.  Tlie  commit- 
tee has  approved  S33.000.00n   for  these 
facilities.  The  program  jji-ovides  for  the 
construction  of  1.491  jx'rmanent  enli.sted 
barracks    spaces,     upgrading     of     1,480 
.s]xices  in  old  iiermanent  buildings,  and 
the  construction  of  400  BOQ  spaces. 

In  the  field  of  research  and  develop- 
ment lacilities.  S18. 562.000  has  been  pro- 
vided. Tlie  13  items  in  tliis  category  sup- 
ix)it  development  and  test  of  Nike-X  and 
the  improvement  of  the  Army's  research 


Umefoi- Senators  and  the  witnesses  from     higher  priority   °Jf^^f  i^'^^l^iJ?"''',^''^^^^     and  de'velopment  capability, 
he  Department  of  Defense.  Additional     which  are  even  more  essential  because         ^^^^^  ^^.^  ^,^^^.  ^^  ^^^^. 

^iSiring?  by    the    Appropriations^^Sub-^     "^^Ttl"  lo'gSf ba^f  ilso  mduded     major  permanent  hospitals  and^ 

are  improvements  to  or  replacements  of 
field-type  facilities  such  as  tents  and 
lean-to  shelters  which  are  no  longer 
serviceable  in  their  present  state.  In  ad- 
dition   the  amounts  will  allow  for  the 


co'vmittee  were  held  to  hear  testimony 
on  Items  in  the  bill  which  were  from 
previous  vears  authorizations.  Tliese 
hearings  also  afforded  an  opportunity 
•or   the   military   sen-ices   and  the   De- 

■ 'iMorf  BOlng  into  .he  construction  »p-     below  the  DMZ  and   lor  facUmes  «- 

•sc^^^rt  '^i^L^r:^^^  ^^  •'"  =5,°,V[he.r  rr.t- 


tion   a   number   of    committee   actions 
taKen  on  large  items. 

The  largest  single  reduction  made  by 
il:e  House  was  $120  million  due  to  so- 
ca'.led   unobligated   balances   remaining 

from  piv . .  .      -  . 

fact,  the  unobligated  carrj'over  in  the 
•.969  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1,115,- 
000  000.  Tills  is  an  unusually  large  carry- 
over for  construction  imobligated 
balances.    The    committee    agreed   with 


which  are  essential  to  their  operations. 
In  Thailand,  the  above  amounts  will 
provide  additional  maintenance,  storage. 
personnel  support,  and  communication.s 
facilities  for  U.S.  Forces  and  additional 
utilities,  principally  water  supply,  stor- 


moDiigatea    oaiances    iciuaiiiinB     ui,ixiL...o,  ^ ."^    '-,  Hictrihi-tinn  needed 

•evious  years  appropriations..  In     age,  trea  men  ,  and  dstr  but  on  i      dcd 


to   supplement   the   present   inadequate 

.system. 

Approval  has  been  given  for  the  De- 
fense Emergency  Fund,  Seci-etary  of  De- 
fense  in  the  amount  of  870,000.000.  It  is 


House  in  making  this  $120  million     anticipated  that  a  large  Pa':\  "V';';' j"'' 


^ _  ng   two 

major  iwrmanent  hospitals  and  i^erma- 
nent  dental  clinics  at  five  i:i.stallations: 
S27.804.000  has  been  appi'oved  lor  this 
hospital  construction. 

In  final  review  of  the  Army  approi^ria- 
tions.  the  committee  has  approved  562.- 
000.000  for  planning,  design,  and  for 
minor  construction  projects  and  access 
roads.  Of  this  amount,  551.000.000  can 
be  used  to  provide  money  for  planning 
and  design— $36,000,000  for  Sentinel. 
SIO.000.000  for  minor  construction,  and 
51.000.000  access  roads. 

Tlie  Army  appropriation  for  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
presentation. 

NAVY 

For  military  construction  for  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navv  and  the  Marine  Corps,  the  commit- 
tee approved  funds  totaling  5286.374.000. 
The  largest  segment  oi  the  Navy's  pro- 
gram is  for  maintenance,  operation  and 
training  facilities  for  which  the  commit- 
tee approved  S149.000.000.  Changes  in 
technology  have  tended  to  emphasize  di- 
rect operational  maintenance  facilities. 
These  are  urgent  requirements  in  order 
that  the  Navy  can  efficiently  accomplish 
its  assigned  missions. 

In  the  field  of  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation,  the  committee  ap- 
proved 512.000.000.  One  large  project  at 
Panama  City,  Fla..  co.sts  87.411.000  for 
a  deep  ocean  engineering  pressure  build- 
ing at  the  Navy  Mine  Defense  Laboratoi-y 
•A-as  deferred  by  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee fully  supports  a  national  com- 
mitment for  exploitation  of  the  sea,  but 
questions  funding  at  this  particular  time. 
A  facility  of  this  nature  havinii  as  its 
pui-pose  extending  man's  capability  to 
work  to  an  ocean  depth  of  2.000  feet 
,„„„  souuuu.uuu.  should  receive  a  most  careful  and  de- 
cost  a.ssociated  with  fiscal  year  1969  Another  large  item  restored  to  the  bill  tailed  examination  dm-ing  the  planrung 
plans  to  provide  real  estate  and  facilities  .^  ^^^  a^j,.  p^i-ce  account  stage. 
for  the  deployment  of  this  nussUe  sys-     y>as  *^'""  _            satellite    tracking    fa-        m  last  year's  construction  bill,  a  like 

ro7?hlier'o'pSrar'e°t?hfs5El3     ^  ^  -7^^ rire^SuS',-;^^     S'?v1h^leSLTS  ^h^"Na''v?- 
ll.,riTatr:r,.inrrrarr     ^^S^^:S^iSSZS^^^s.^^    char„.  at  tn.  tl^e  to    .un^r  stuav 


overall    reduction   in   funds   from   this 
fiscal  year  1969  program. 

The  request  this  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  finance  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
-liucture  program  amounted  to  $55,- 
i  00  000  The  committee  has  made  a 
recommendation  of  $20,000,000  reduc- 
tion. This  is  in  line  with  last  year's  ap- 
;ropriation  of  $37,500,000. 

The  largest  single  item  approved  was 
S583. 700.000  for  Family  Housing  which 
•?:■:.:  be  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  bill. 

Tlie  committee  approved  the  full  au- 
'horized  amount  of  $227,300,000  for  the 
Stiuinel  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
.-:.e  program  which  will  allow  construc- 
tion to  start,  and.  in  addition,  $36.- 
000.000  for  planning  was  approved.  The 


propriation  will  be  spent  m  Southeast 
Asia  It  is  felt  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  should  have  this  flexibility  ;n 
construction  funds  in  dealing  with  un- 
foreseen emergency  situations. 

An  important  item  restored  to  the  bill 
after  the  House  action  was  S3.555.000  for 
land  acquisition  at  Naval  Air  Station. 
Imperial  Beach.  Calif.  Testimony  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  indicated  that 
developments  in  the  southern  California 
area  along  with  the  requirement  for 
proximity  of  this  helicopter  training  base 
to  the  ocean,  and  the  large  concentration 
of  Navy  ships  in  the  San  Diego  area. 
precludes  moving  to  an  alternate  site. 
Further  testimony  indicated  that  to 
move  this  helicopter  tracking  base  from 


;  was  approved.  The     jmpenal  Beach  could  cost  as  much  as 
S227.300.000  covers  that  portion  of  the     g^o.OOO.OOO. 
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the  situation  to  detennine  how  many 
such  centers  are  anticipated  and 
whetiier  this  is  in  fact  the  rno,st  suitable 
location  for  the  laboratory   ' 

To  date,  the  Senate  has  not  been  ad- 
vised of  the  Navy's  study  It  ls  felt  that 
the  delay  of  this  program  until  next 
year  >  funding  bill  will  in  no  way  atTect 
"the  completion  date  of  the  plaiined 
project 

Administrative  facilities  received  an 
appropriation  of  only  S4  million.  Tliis 
was  less  than  1'2  percent  of  the  Navy 
program. 

The  comnuttoe  has  approvt^d  S35  mil- 
lion for  utilities  and  i^ round  improve- 
ments. The  Navy  ha,->  faced  a  serious 
deficiency  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  up- 
iiradmg  of  the  utility  systems  on  naval 
bases 

In  the  area  of  design  and  nunnr  con- 
struction tiie  committee  has  allowed  S26 
million,  $16  million  for  design  and  $10 
million  for  minor  construction. 

AIR    FORCE 

For  military  construction  for  Active 
Forces  'of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  committee  has  approved  an 
amount  totaling  5-'--l,.i61  oon 

The  projects  in  the  operational,  train- 
ing, maintenance,  and  supply  categories 
comprise  approximatelv  60  percent  of 
the  .Vir  Force's  program.  These  are  the 
pavements  airfield  lights,  test  cv'Us. 
academic  facilities,  aircraft  shops,  and 
-iipplv  facilities. 

Per-sonne'i  .support  encompa.sses  medi- 
cal :acilities  and  all  types  of  training  and 
training  related  construction  The  total 
of  $32  2  million  in  this  categorv  is  di- 
vided into  SI 2.7  million  for  medical  and 
$19  5  million  for  training. 

The  medical  proiects  consLst  of  ma;or 
alteration.-  and  additions  to  hospitals  at 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Tex. — 53.3 
million— and  Nellis  Air  Force  Base. 
Xev  —32  7  million — and  replacement  of 
the  hospital  at  Encland  Air  Force  Base, 
La. — 53.8  million. 

In  the  training  area,  appropriations 
in  the  amount  of  S5  8  million  are  recom- 
mended for  Columbus  Air  Force  Base. 
Miss  .  to  convert  it  to  an  undergraduate 
pilot  training'  base  This  conversion,  plus 
the  additional  facilities  requested  at  the 
Air  Force  s  existing  trainin'.:  bases,  will 
increase  our  pilot  training  capability 
substantially. 

The  Air  Force's  research  and  develop- 
.ment  systems  u'roup  of  facilities  included 
in  the  531  7  million  for  re.search  and 
development  .-qual  S19.7  million.  There  is 
S7.6  million  tor  a  major  satellite  receiver 
station  and  S2.7  million  for  the  world- 
wide satellite  tracking  system.  At  the 
Arnold  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter. Tenn  ,  we  are  altering  a  propulsion 
test  cell  for  53.6  million,  fully  coordinated 
with  NASA,  Construction  at  the  eastern 
and  \\f stern  test  ranues  is  programed  at 
S2  million  and  SI  9  million,  respectively. 
These  amounts  will  provide  facilities  to 
continue  the  capabilities  of  the  ranges  to 
handle  and  test  \  arious  booster  and  pay- 
load  configurations. 

The  project  within  the  administrative 
category  total  S7  million.  Eleven  projects 
at  $0.7  million  are  to  alter  data  process- 
ing faciliti  'S  to  accommodate  new  com- 


puter equipment  The  logistical  admin- 
istrative facilities,  briefly  mentioned 
earlier,  are  the  other  main  sub^'roupins;, 
and  account  for  52  1  million  of  the  total 

The  Air  Force's  program  fur  the  con- 
struction of  troop  housint:  and  commu- 
nity facilities  amounts  to  S28  2  million, 
or  11  p<M-cent  of  the  program.  Of  that 
•sum  525  3  million  is  to  build  or  improve 
dormitories  and  officers'  quarters  This 
year  we  are  requestinu  4  433  new  air- 
men >  dorinitory  spaces  at  a  cost  of  516  1 
million  and  HRO  officers'  ciuai  ters  for  58  7 
million 

Projects  III  the  utilities  cateiiory  pro- 
vide auumentations  to  exi.sting  utilities 
to  .support  the  constniction  requested  in 
the  pro-'ram.  Also  included  aie  improve- 
ments to  existing  systems  that  have  be- 
come overloaded  due  to  the  increa,<e  in 
[xiwer  demand  as  more  and  bigger  equip- 
ment loads  are  added  Heat,  light,  pow- 
er, and  water  projects  total  to  SIO  9  mil- 
lion of  the  S17  6  million  m  this  cate-'ory. 

In  the  category  of  .icntral  support  pro- 
grams, the  committee  has  approved  524  - 
100,000  This  amount  will  .support  plan- 
ning, minor  construction,  and  access 
roads. 

TAMIIY    HOISINC 

The  committee  has  approved  S583,- 
700.000  in  new  obligational  authority  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  military  family  hous- 
ing program.  This  amount  comorises 
more  than  one- fourth  of  the  entire  funds 
.ippropnated  in  this  bill 

To  provide  maintenance  and  o[)t^:a- 
tions  funds  for  defen.se  housing,  approval 
has  been  mven  m  the  amount  of  $367,- 
">38,000.  a  reduction  of  S6  million  below 
the  budi^et  estimate  A  reduction  of  S3 
million  was  :nade  in  the  .luthon/ina  le^:- 
Islation  and  the  committee  approved  a 
further  reduction  of  S3  million.  The  re- 
quest of  S3  million  -.va.s  made  to  employ 
additional  per.sonnel  to  statr  rental  hous- 
ing' oftlces  at  mdividual  military  ba.ies. 
The  eommittee  supports  this  worthwhile 
effort  for  rental  offlces.  but  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Defense  Housing  Office  can 
efTectively  accomplish  this  mi.ssion  with- 
in the  allowance  provided  for  mainte- 
nance and  operations  It  ,s  the  under- 
standing of  the  committee  that  these 
rental  offices  are  now  functioning  with 
available  base  housing  personnel. 

The  request  for  construction  of  fam- 
ily housing  con.sists  of  only  2.000  tinit.s 
costing  S48.740.000  This  request  is  the 
smallest  in  recent  years  and  reflects  ef- 
forts on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  ask  for  new  construction  for 
only  those  bases  which  are  in  dire  need 
of  housing.  However,  the  Department  of 
Defense  does  have  a  carryover  of  author- 
ization and  funding  from  previous  years 
of  aproximatcly  10,000  units  which  will 
be  placed  under  contract  during  calen- 
dar year  1968. 

The  fimds  approved  by  the  committee 
for  debt  payment  is  the  budget  estimate 
of  $168,277,000.  This  includes  S76.674.000 
for  the  payment  of  mortgage  ;irincipals 
in  Capehart  and  Wherry  housing  in- 
debtedness and  $6  million  for  repayment 
to  tn.e  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
In  addition  $76,973,000  is  approved  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  mortgage  in- 
debtedness on  Capehart  and  Wherry 
hou-sing  and  for  other  expenses  relating 


to  the  construction  and  acquisition  .f 
these  hou.-.es  in  prior  years.  The  commit- 
tee approved  58,630 OOO  for  i)ayment  to 
the  Federal  Housina  .Administration  :••': 
pi-emiums  on  Capehart  and  Wheiiy 
housing  mortgage  insurance  and  for  ti-.e 
payment  of  iJiemlums  on  insuiance  iJin- 
vided  by  the  FH.A  lor  mortgages  a.ssumed 
by  active  duty 

DFUNSF     \(,FNCIFS 

Tiie  committee  b.a-  approved  $83,30'-'- 
000  Uiv  defense  agencies.  Department  ef 
Defen.se.  This  is  a  reduction  of  52.004  iv-i 
below  the  budget  enimate  The  reducti  -. 
was  made  by  the  authorizing  action 

.\  wide  range  of  facilities  is  encoiii- 
pa.s.sed  in  the  approved  amounts  Among 
the  major  items  are  SI. 697  000  for  a 
gamma  ray  facility  for  the  Defen-e 
.■\tomic  SupfXM-t  .\eency  at  the  Naval 
Ordnance  Laboratory,  White  Oak,  Mc; 
S2  937  000  for  watehouse.  communica- 
tions, and  automatic  data  processing  ;,»- 
cilitios  for  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  at 
Defen.se  Dei-mt,  Tracy.  Calif..  S2.500.imio 
for  an  automatic  data  processing  facilitv 
at  Battle  Creek.  MlcVi 

Tlie  amount  of  S70  million  is  provided 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defen-e 
for  emergency  con.^ti  uction  The  puri)(.)-e 
of  this  Item  is  to  permit  the  Secretaiy 
of  Defense  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  m  .support  of  operations 
nece.s.sary  to  the  defen.se  of  the  United 
States  and  for  which  the  need  is  unfore- 
.seen 

HOMEOWNERS      \.SSI.ST*NCE 

Poinds  were  requested  in  the  amount  of 
SI  1,800,000  for  the  iiomeowners'  a.ssisi- 
ance  i>roi;ram  The  committee  has  ap- 
proved S6,200.i)00,  the  .same  amount  as 
approved  by  the  House.  The  reduction  v. 
35,600,000  was  made  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  advises  of  the  inability 
to  use  the  lull  authorized  amount  The 
appropriated  sum,  together  with  funds 
cairied  over,  will  enable  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  carry  out  the  h.ir,i','owr.e-.s' 
a.ssistance  program  for  fiscal  year  1960 

GE.NERAl.     PRO\1.SIONS 

The  committee  recommends  approval 
of  the  action  of  the  House  in  inserting  a 
new  section  111  to  the  bill,  providing  as 
follows: 

sex;.  111  Funds  received  :rom  '.he  proceeds 
■  if  h.and;ing  exce,ss  laniily  housing  remaining 
\mder  tlie  Jurisdiction  uf  the  E>ep.ir:nieni  lT 
Defense  shall  'oe  deposited  to  the  credit  cf 
F.imlly  Housing,  Dflen.^e"  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  if  reducing  debt  payments  of  the 
military  departments 

Tlie  House  inserted  this  provision  .n 
the  bill  to  afford  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  opportunity  to  apply  rental 
money  accrued  from  liousmc  properties 
on  clo-sed  bases  to  retirement  of  debt 
payment  Tins  rental  money  will  gen- 
erally come  from  base  housing  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  unable 
to  dispose  of  through  the  channels  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  present  law  requires 
that  the  proceeds  from  the  chsposal  ot 
these  units  be  transferred  itito  the  fam- 
ily housing  management  account  to  :  e 
used  for  debt  .services.  Consequently, 
funds  received  as  a  result  of  rental  ac- 
tion should  likewi.se  be  utilized  m  the 
same  fashion  The  at)ove  provi.sion  is  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  purpo.se. 


Jvly  .U,   IOCS 
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RESERVE    FORCES 

The  committee  has  approved  S2,700,- 
000  for  the  Army  National  Guard  and  $3 
million  for  the  Army  Reserve.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  a  total  of  $5  million 
for  aviation,  surface,  and  ground  forces 
of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 
This  amount  is  composed  of  $4,600,000 
for  facilities  and  $400,000  for  planning 
and  design. 

Some  $4,300,000  is  approved  for  the  Air 
Force  Reserve  and  $8,300,000  for  the  Air 


National  Guard,  All  of  the  above  amounts 
are  the  same  as  the  budget  estimates  and 
the  amounts  approved  by  the  House, 

CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  President,  this  concludes  my  sum- 
mary of  the  military  construction  bill  I 
shall  now  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions concerning  the  committee's  action 
and  to  explain  any  additions  or  deletions 
which  may  have  been  made. 

Mr,  President,  I  know  that  there  will 


COMPARATIVE  STATtMtt*T  OF  fUW  BUDGET  (OBtlGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1968  AND  BUOGkT  fSTlMATtS 


be  many  questions  asked  on  various  items 
tomorrow.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer 
those  questions  then,  or  toniulit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  ha\-e  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record  the  comparative  statement  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
the  extension  of  the  amount-s  contained 
m  the  bill  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Recokd.  as  follows: 

IND   AMOUNTS   RrCOMMtNDSO   IN   THf   BILL  FOR   1969 


New  budget 
(oblrgatronal) 

authority, 
fiscal  year  1968 


Budget 

estimates 

ol  new 

(obligational) 

authority, 
liscal  year  1969 


New  budget 
(oblHSa^ional) 

dutnodtv 

recommenriefl 

in  tnp 

House  bill 


Amount 

lecommended 

tiv  Senate 

committee 


Senate  committee  hill  compared  with— 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 
liscal  year  1%8 


Budget  estimates 

ol  new 
(oblipational) 

authority 
liscal  yedr  1969 


House 

allQwance 


1- 

ViiMiy  construction   Aimy - ^^'^' 

',•  I  Miv  construction    Navy    ..        ---  '?°' 

V. Mry  construction    Air  Force               '^"' 

V  IMrv  construction.  Defense  Agencies '''• 

Tunsler   not  to  exceed                          ^^"' 

'.Mlary  construction.  Army  National  Guard    J. 

Viiavv  construction   Air  National  Guard ^■ 

ViMan  construction   Army  Reserve. ^' 

Mii'ts'y  construction.  Naval  Reserve       ^' 

Military  construction   An  Force  Reserve '■ 

toran  stations                        .                     ,,,' 

familv  housioB                              ----    ".q' 

Hcimeovyneis  assistance  lund      .  .i. • ^ 

total  -- j. Z^ 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  con.sidered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded  as  original  text  for 
puipo.se  of  r.mendment,  provided  that  no 
point  of  order  shall  be  considered  to  have 
been  waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  7, 
strike  out  ••$554.597,0O0"  and  insert  "$537.- 
6ns  iioo" 

(>:i  page  2,  line  17,  after  the  word  "appro- 
pn.^f.on"  strike  out  •$289,238,000"  and  Insert 
•$JB6  374,000'. 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line  1. 
s:nke    out    $22 1,588, GOO"    and    insert    '■$224,- 

■^'-  "00"-  .   ..,       .. 

On  page  5,  line  15.  after  the  word     law 

•triKe   uut  '$586,700,000"   and   Insert   "$583,- 

700000" 

O"  page  5    line  21,  after  the  word    maln- 
ten.nce  •  strike  out  "$136,383,000"  and  Insert 
*1  i5,:l83.000". 

On  page  6,  line  3,  after  the  word  "maln- 
•en.ince  •  strike  out  "$84,949,000"  and  Insert 
^84  249,000" 

o-   page  6.  line  7,  .after  the  word  "maln- 
V.:.   nee  ■  strike  out  "$143.743,000"  and  Insert 
?:V2  44:).ooo" 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinuuishcd  Senatcir  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
crnmend  the  dist.npuished  Senator 
f;- mi  Nevada  for  the  outstandinR  service 
.--■e  lias  rendered  in  handlinp  the  bill. 

I  had  the  pleasure  ol  serving  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Construction 
and  on  Defense  Appropriations  as  an  ex- 
otTicio  member  I  know  of  the  long  hours 
and  tedious  work  involved  m  legislation 
01  'his  kind. 


228  000  $688, 300,  000  $554, 597. 000 

661000  367,000,000  :'89,238,000 

662' 000  266,000,000  221,588,000 

MO  000  85,400,000  83,396.000 

OOO' 000)  (20, 000, 000)  (20.  000,  000) 

OOO'OOO  2,700,000  2,700,000 

500,' 000  8,300,000  «•  300.  00" 

000  000  3. 000, 000  3. 000, 000 

OOO'  000  5,  000, 000  5, 000.  000 

gOOioOO  4,300,000  4,300,000 

m'  000  589,  700,  OOC bm.  700!  000 

O00',000  11,800,000  6.200,000 

,3627oOO^  2,031.500.000  1,765.019,000 


$S37  605  000  .5165,377,000        -$150,695.  OH'            -*'6-S?'995 

286' 374. 000  -200,287,000            -80. 626.0""               -?-5K'2S2 

224  361  000  -176.301,000            -41,639,000                -f-2,773,000 

83  396,000  -31,144,000  -2,004,000  

(20,000,000) - 

2  700  000  -300.000  

8.300,000  -1.200,000  , 

3  000,000 " 

5.000,000     - - 

4  300.000  +400.000 , 

.    .  -3,600,009  .-i„„  ,.^ 

'ii3  700  000  -87.571,000             -6,000,000               -3.000.000 

L,2riO,000  -13.800,000  -5.600.000 

1^4036^000  -348,426,000          -286,564,000             -20,083,000 


The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  given  of  him.self  and  ren- 
dered very  dedicated  and  distinctive 
service  to  our  country  in  the  handling  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  sentiments  of  my  very- 
dear  friend  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina. If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  I  came  to  the  Senate  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  time.  We  have  worked 
on  many  projects  and  bills  and  problems 
together.  It  is  always  a  delight  to  work 
with  him,  I  appreciate  his  sentiments. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDER.ikL     POWEB     COMMISSION 

John  A  Csirver.  Jr  .  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  the 
term  of  ,t  years  expiring  June  22,  1973 
I  reappointment)  , 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  6 
o'clock  and  57  minutes  p,m.i  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Thursday,  August  1, 
1968.  at  10  f.m. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  July  31,  1968; 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  July  31,  1968: 

Department  of  State 

Barbara  M.  Watson,  of  New  York,  to  be 
.Administrator.  Bureau  of  Security  and  Con- 
sular Affairs.  Department  of  State. 

Edson  O.  Sessions,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Ecuador, 

Raul  H.  Castro,  of  Arizona,  to  be  .\mbas- 
.sador  Extraordinary  imd  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  .America  to  Bolivia. 

The  loUowmg-named  Foreign  Service  Of- 
hcers  lor  promotion  from  class  1  to  the  class 
of  career   minister: 

Charles  \V.  Adair.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

John  H.  Burns,  of  Oklahoma. 

John  A    Calhoun,  of  California. 

Padgway  B  Knight,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Miss    Card    C     I.al.se,    of    the    District    of 

Columbia 

Edwin  \V    Martin,  rf  Maryland. 

Robert  H-  McBruie  .if  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Dwight  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska. 

Joseph  John  Sisco.  of  Maryland. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr  .  of  California. 

William  H,  sulliv.ui    of  Rhode  I.-<land 

Philip  H    Trezise.  of  Michigan. 

In  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 

The  nominations  beginning  James  W. 
Spain,  to  be  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  cla.^s 
1  and  ending  William  N.  Wilkes.  Jr  .  to  be  a 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  of  .Ameri- 
ca which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  11.  196b, 
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EXTI  NSIONS  OF  RFMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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EULOGY  FOR  BENJAMIN  JACKSON. 
BLESSED  SACRAMENT  ^HLRCH. 
WASHLN-OTON  DC  JULY  1  1968. 
BY  THE  REVEREND  ROBERT  PALT. 
MOHAN  SS  PH  D,  PROFF.SSOR 
OF  PHILOSOPHY.  THE  CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 

HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

,y    RmOUF     !-.LANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  TIERNAN  Mr  Speaker  last 
month,  Ber.;aml:>.  H  Jack.son  of  the  U  S 
Information  Agency  died  iift*-r  a  lensthy 
Ulness  He  had  been  a  Govemment  offi- 
cial for  the  la-st  13  vears  Ben  was  a  !.•!- 
low  alumnae  -'f  Catholic  University  and 
a  fomipr  resident  of  my  home  city.  War- 
wick R  I 

For  many  vears.  Ben  Jackson  served 
his  country  by  working  in  Greece  with 
the  U  S  Information  Agency  He  was  a 
member  of  that  rare  breed  of  men  who 
combine  wisdom,  compassion,  and  en- 
thusia^sm  for  life  These  qualities  affected 
those  around  him. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  the  eulop>-  which 
was  delivered  for  Benjamin  H  Jackson 
by  the  Reverend  Robert  Paul  Mohan, 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Catholic.  Uni- 
versity: 

Et-LOOY  ro«  Beni^min   .Iackson 
Todav  is  i»  dnv  of  paradox    For  today  we 
meet   In   tears  to  celebrr\te  a  birthday  of  a 
good   man  who  is  born  to  eternity. 

Todiiv  s  a  sad  da  v.  for  hearts  :ire  htiman. 
and  a  little  bit  of  tis  dle«  In  each  farewell. 
A  mother  sees  a  son  called  Unme.  .i  wile 
who  will  for  a  time  know  on'.y  in  memorv 
the  singular  gentleness  :iud  love  of  this  stockI 
man  and  children  whu  miaht  h.ive  oXDocted 
manv  more  ve.irs  of  his  phyJlcnl  presence 
in  their  blossomina  lives:  .ill  '-hese  will  not 
have  their  ?rief  assuaged  bv  the  fr-..il  word^ 
of  one  who  would  try  to  .-.\pture  in  the  net 
of  lang^iage  all  ot  those  intangible  qualities 
that  so  enriched  hla  own  life  and  the  lives 
of   those  whom  he  encountered. 

But  tod.iv  in  .1  real  ^ense.  is  a  joyous  di»y. 
Fnr  Ben  was  a  Christian.  The  Uturi;y  itself 
ai  the  mood  of  )ov  and  resurrection  proclaims 
It  a  dav  when  i  »on  of  Christ  comes  home 
I  never  knew  him  when  he  didn't  reflect 
m  his  life  tJie  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

By  vocation  Ben  mo\ed  in  the  sophisticated 
cU-cles  of  a  Thomas  More,  but  he  never  lost 
the  simpllLliv  of  Prsncis  of  Asilsl. 

One  could  cite  his  career  as  .i  professor, 
or  his  work  with  the  USIA  and  the  DeP^^rt- 
ment  of  State.  But  I  prefer  to  remember  him 
informally  as  a  remarkable  human  beln^. 
He  was  a  i;reat  American,  vet  the  Oreelcs 
'oved  him  as  their  own.  Greece  was  not  to 
him  the  cradle  ot  our  civillyatlon.  It  was  a 
land  he  loved,  and  it  Is  a  land  in  which  many 
a  tear  is  being  shed  'his  n.orninc  ror  rhit 
extr.iordinarv  American  who  so  wcil  articu- 
lated evervthlng  we  want  to  say  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  our  nobler  moment*  He  loved 
Its  people,  knew  its  history,  gloried  in  its 
Uteratiue.  and  used  the  lilting  beauty  of  m 
language  with  surprising  fluency. 

I  remember  the  day  he  told  me  ot  his 
approaching  marriage.  Prom  that  day  to  this. 
I  have  never  met  a  man  whose  ideals  of 
family   life   were   nobler. 

I  remamber  the  evening  when,  deeply 
troubled,  he  told  me  of  his  suspicions  of 
the  maiady   that   was   to  take  his   life    Prom 


Uuu    day    to   U..H     I     ;v.f   never  met   a   man 
A-noee  grief  W.U-.  -■    .::.■:!!-::  .„,„„ 

I  -emem!>>r  :i...:  ■■  ■  >■>-  '"d  many  evenUigs. 
nuiny  epi-  i-  ■■^■'•-  ;'!.>ce»- a«  do  you  all 
They  .ire  inei..  r-  '  Ben  which  will  live 
through  the  ■..-..'  ;  -y  will  remind  us  w-ltn 
A  subtle  urgei..;,  .^r  .»hal  it  meens  to  be  a 
good  man  in  our  time 

We  shared  a  common  enthusiasm  In  ine 
worlcs  of  Albert  C.unus.  a  man  palniully 
concerned  with  the  human  conscience  in 
our  lime  One  of  his  characters  in  THe  Plague 
says  slnaply  What  interests  me  is  livlrig 
ind  dvlng  for  what  one  loves  •  That  simply 
is  whv  Ben  Jackson's  life  so  .short  wa«  so 
rich  He  lived  and  died  for  the  things  he 
loved  He  w:i3  very  vlWUy  a  fxvrt  -.f  his 
world     itnew  lu  problems,  shared  lU  dreams. 

!elt  Its  pain  ^   ,  .v,   . 

He  was  luisband.  son.  brother  imd  father. 

md  irlend    and  because  he  wa«  loved  by  so 

many,   he  seem*  to  have  died  in  hU  sprtng- 

To  mother,  wife.  chUdreti.  brothers  .md 
sisters  we  extend  our  condolences  in  a  special 
way  but  lor  their  sakes.  not  his.  I'\>r  it  is 
not  -vs  imp<«-tant  that  he  goes  on  before 
us  into  eternltv  by  a  few  short  years  as  it 
IS  that  he  walked  our  way  :uncl  made  us 
better  (leople  tor  having  known  him 

Last  Pridav  as  we  kept  the  long  vigil  at 
George  Washington  HosplUl.  a  dear  friend 
,nd  co-worker  of  Ben'»  quoted  from  the  Greek 
poet  Solomos.  words  which  Ben  had  written 
md  left  on  her  desk  -The  oh*sm  which  the 
earthquake  opened,  suddenly  hlled  with 
flowers  ■' 

Prom  the  chasm  of  the  grief  that  we  feel 
tixJav  tresii  flowers  of  hope  and  consolation 
will  blossom  in  Ume  to  come.  His  family 
»hare  his  quiet  faith,  and  they  shall  go  on, 
and  what  he  loved  will  live  in  them. 

As  he  was  a  dear  friend,  we  mourn  him: 
ts  he  was  an  outstanding  servant  of  his 
'country,  we  admire  lUm:  as  he  w;\3  Human. 
we  shall  pray  for  him;  .is  he  was  Ben  Jack- 
son we  shall  love  him. 

But  death  to  Ben  was  not  the  end.  Thomas 
Wolfe  phr.-Lsed  well  the  serenity  that  was  so 
much  a  part  of  his  life: 
To   lose  the   earth    you   know,   for   greater 

knowing. 
To  lose  the  life  vou  have,  tor  greater  me; 
To  lose  the  friends  you   loved.  Xor  greater 

loving: 
To  find  a  land  more  kind  than  home,  more 
Urge  titan  ep.rth  •' 


of  liotinc.  lootinc.  and  other  criminal 
acts  are  «oinK  to  be  punl.^hed  without 
fear  or  favor 

I  ask  uaanimoius  consent  that  the  ed.- 
torial  be  i>nnte<l  in  the  Extensions  vf 
Remarks 

There  beliitr  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:  , 
as  follows- 

W.\suinc;ton  Looters 
A  story  In  the  Washington  Post  of  June  Wh 
relates  an  interfstlnK  ra.se  study  which  ■  rr 
National  Leaders  would  do  well  to  heed  Judi;e 
Alfred  Hurka  in  the  Washington  Court  '. 
General  Sessions  asked  nine  men  who  ap- 
peared before  him  .n  .i  not-related  ofIen^e 
the  following  question  -Jf  you  had  heard 
that  looters  would  be  shot  would  you  ha\e 
been  on  the  street?"  All  nine  answered.     N^ 

Sir" 

It  requires  no  Sturtv  Commission  or  Speri  ,: 
Presidential  Fact  Flndine  Board  to  pet  t>-.;s 
message 

WBML   thinks   that   .Uidne   Burka  reached 
the  simple  solution  with  a  simple  question 
We  suggest  that  our  leaders  let  l(X.ters  kr..  w 
they    will    be    shot— Just    as    criminals    i.re 
handled-  for  surely  criminals  they  are. 


EUGENE    ONEILL    N.^TION.AL 
MONUMENT 


NEED  FOR  STRICTER  L.AW  EN- 
FORCEMENT AS  A  DETERRENT  TO 
CRIME 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

,  .y    ,.c,.,.g;\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wrdnesdav.  July  21.  196S 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
vite tlie  atti  iitidii  of  the  Senate  to  an 
i-dilonal  broadcast  by  radio  station 
WBML.  Macon.  Ga..  concenung  nine 
men  who  were  charged  with  looting  in 
Washington,  D  C  The  c-ditorial  points  up 
the  nee<i  for  stronger  and  stricter  law 
enioicement  as  a  deterrent  to  crime 

As  the  rale  of  crime  and  lawlessness 
increases  m  this  country,  it  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  that  law-onforcement 
officials  at  all  levels  of  uoveriunent  must 
make  it  abssolutely  clear  that  those  guilty 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

y    (  AMFORNI* 

IN   1-HE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREttENTATI\T:S 

Wrdnrsday.  July  ."iL  1968 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced today  a  bill  which  would  csiablisi". 
the  Euuene  O'Neill  home,  located  in  mv 
district  of  Contra  Costa  County.  Calif, 
as  ;i  national  monument. 

While  O'Neill  is  '.lenerally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ureatest  playwrmhts  of  the 
"Oth  ccnturv,  and  the  only  America!-, 
dramatist  to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize,  lew 
persons  arc  aware  of  tlie  !)lace  m  whicn 
lie  wrote  some  of  his  i:reatest  works. 
including  "The  Iceman  Cometh"  a;.a 
•Long  Day's  Journey  Into  Ni-ht  " 

They  were  written  in  a  home  he  con- 
structed in  1937  near  San  Ramon  m  my 
congressional  di.slrict.  and  I  do  not  thir.k 
you  could  find  a  more  idyllic  or  inspira- 
tional setting  anywhere.  Named  T.-.o 
House^it  iSMiestled  on  a  stretch  ot  woodea 
land  hlsTytabove  the  magnificent  San 
Ramon  Valley. 

O'Neill  and  his  wife,  Carlotta.  moved 
into  the  house  in  October  1937  while  tt^.e 
carpenters  and  painters  were  .'■till  .'t 
work  Carlotta  de.smncd  the  structure. 
using  a  base  material  of  white  concrete 
blocks  which  resemble  r.ative  adobe.  The 
roof  is  ot  black  tile,  and  the  doors  ar.d 
shutters  painted  Chine.se  red.  with  ici.- 
mcs  of  deep  blue. 

O'Neill  called  it  Tao  House  becau.se.  -.5 
lie  wrote,  "the  name  signifies  the  peaie. 
r'estf  ulness,  and  contentment  of  'r.e 
Taoist  relisiion  ■•  He  confided  to  a  frir:^.d 
that  it  would  "be  a  l^nal  harbor  for  him 

But  it  was  not— his  poor  health,  at 
last,  caught  up  to  him  and,  6  years  alter 
moving  in,  the  O'Neills  left  this  beau- 


tiful hill.'^ide  never  to  return  again.  Car- 
lotta wrote  later; 

We  had  staved  there  longer  than  we  lived 
anywhere  else  It  is  a  beautiful  place  and 
I  hate  t<i  leave 

The  home  is  presently  occupied  by  a 
couple.  Mr.  and  Mr.s.  Hugh  Miller,  who 
are  most  aware  of  its  historical  signifi- 
cance even  to  the  iwint  of  extending 
their  lease  an  additional  year  while  ef- 
forts are  made  to  establish  the  national 
monument. 

I  think  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ex- 
plain or  describe  the  dramatic  achieve- 
ments of  Eugene  O'Neill.  In  addition  to 
the  Nobel  Prize,  he  was  awarded  four 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  his  work. 

Establishment  of  his  home  as  a  na- 
tional monument  would  be  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  an  author  who  has  become  one 
of  the  truly  literaiT  giants  of  America. 

Tao  House  was  to  O'Neill  a  place  of 
contentment  and  peace,  .something  lack- 
ing in  his  crowded  and  hectic  life.  As  a 
national  monument,  it  can  be  used  as  a 
cultural  landmark  which  will  honor  his 
genius  and  his  dramatic  achievement, 
and  give  respite  and  inspiration  to  all 
who  vi.sit  it. 


P.ESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  RE- 
SERVE OFFICERS  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


OF    .SOtXrn    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
\V'Vd7!r.':da.i/.  Jidv  31.  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  national  convention  of  the  Reserve 
Officers  A.vsociation  of  the  United  States, 
2i  new  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
a.ssociation  as  a  part  of  their  annual 
platform. 

While  I  commend  the  association  for 
their  diligent  work  and  fine  resolutions 
and  intend  to  place  some  of  them  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  I  do  not  believe 
•hat  .space  v.-ill  iiermit  insertion  of  all  the 
resolutions. 

Tliose  that  I  have  smgled  out  for  the 
attention  of  Senators  are  listed  below  by 
title;  liesolution  7.  "In  Support  of  Law 
and  Order  ■ ;  Resolution  9,  "In  Support  of 
C'.cneral  Abrams" ;  Resolution  13,  "De- 
ployment of  the  Sentinel  Anti-Ballistic- 
Mi-ssile  System";  Resolution  18.  "In- 
creased Oceanocraphic  Efforts  of  the 
US.  Navv  and  Coast  Guard";  and  Reso- 
lution 22,  "Unit  Vacancy  Promotions  for 
Involuntary  Recalled  Reserve  Officers." 
Mr.  President,  the  Preserve  Officers  As- 
.sociation  of  the  United  States  has  a  repu- 
tation for  supporting  the  defense  and 
.security  of  the  Nation.  I  know  that  Sena- 
tors will  give  their  full  support  to  these 
resolutions;  therefore,  I  innte  attention 
to  the  ROA  annual  report  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
each  resolution  enumerated  above  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESOLtmON       7— RESERVE       OFFICERS       ASSOCI- 
ATION  OF  THE   United   States 
Resolution  in  support  of  law  and  order 
Whereas,  in  the  recent  past  there  ha-s  been 
a   trend   towards   the  use   of   p\ihlic   demon- 
strations and   propaganda   rather   than   rea- 
son, normal  processes  of  law  and  the  ballot 
In  attempts  to  change  our  Institutions  and 
social  order,  and 

Whereas,  such  methods  can  often  lead  to 
mass  hysteria,  disorder  and  then  to  violence. 
and 

Whereas,  the  acceptance  of  such  methods 
of  artificial  pressure  can  lead  to  control  by 
subversive  elements,   and 

Whereas,  our  college  campuses  and  a  small 
minority  of  their  students  have  Ijeen  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  these  invidious  pro- 
cedures, and 

Whereas,  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  programs,  which  this  Association  so 
strongly  espouses,  have  sometimes  been  the 
Utrget  of  such  attacks  and  presstires,  and 
Whereas,  these  pressure  methods  have 
been  seriously  detrimental  to  the  pence  and 
tranquility,  lawful  processes  ;und  po<xl  order 
which  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  so 
overwhelmingly    desire. 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States  lend  Its  wholehearted  support  und 
full  endorsement  to  the  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous use  of  appropriate  counter  mea.sures. 
Including  the  use  of  force  when  necessary 
and  prudent  by  the  governors  of  our  .anous 
states,  the  mayors  cjf  our  cities,  the  heads  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  und  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  if  Federal  ixc- 
tlon  Is  required  to  combat  illegal  acts  of 
violence  and  pressure  instigated  against  our 
nation,  its  Institutions,  and  the  property 
and  persons  of  iUs  citizenry. 

Adopted     by     the     National     Convention. 
June  22,  1968  " 
Attest : 

John  T    Carlton, 
Ejpcutive  Director 
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Resolution    9— Reserve    Officirs    .Associa- 
tion OF  THE  United  .St.ates 

Resolution  in  support  t^f  General  Abr.inis 

Whereas,  the  command  of  United  >tates 
mlliutry  forces  in  South  VicTii:.m  lias  oeen 
assigned  to  General  Crelehton  \V  Abrams. 
and 

Whereas,  there  are  lumdreds  i^f  thousands 
of  Americans  risking  their  lives  daily  in  tlie 
light  to  preserve  the  Ireedom  of  a  nation. 
and  perhaps  all  nations. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  ui  the  United 
States  pledge  Us  support  of  Cieneral  Abrs.ms 
in  his  grave  responsibilities  as  Commander 
of  U.S.  Forces  in  .South  Vietnam,  as  ROA 
has  previously  pledged  its  full  support  to 
General  Westmoreland 

Adopted  at  National  Con\ention.  June  22. 
1968. 
Attest : 

John  T   Carlton, 
Ejccutive  Director. 

RESOLt.-TioN    13— Reserve    Officers    Associa- 

rioN  of  the  United  States 
Resolution  favoring  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistic-missile  system 

Whereas,  an  eiTective  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense at  the  earliest  practical  time  Is  an  es- 
sential element  necessary  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  offensive  forces  alone  cannot  limit 
wholesale  destruction  of  our  population,  and 

Whereas,  passive  defense  measures  alone 
cannot  insure  survival  of  our  population. 
retallatorv  weapons  systems  or  critical  in- 
dustrial complexes  if  an  attack  occurs,  and 

Whereas,  the  decision  to  deploy  the  Senti- 
nel System  to  defend  the  United  States 
against  an  ICBM  attack  Is  considered  an 
urgent  and  timelv  step  towards  provision 
of  an  effective  ballistic  missile  defens«,  and 


W'hereas.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  or- 
dered that  the  Sentinel  System  be  deployed. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Interest  of  saving  millions  of 
.American  lives  and  our  industrial  capacity, 
iirces  that  there  be  no  delay  in  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  System  to  counter  the 
ICBM  threat  that  now  exists. 

Adopted  by  the  National  Convention.  Juno 
22    1968. 

Attest: 

John  T.  Carlton, 

Eieciitive  Director. 

Resolution    18— Reserve   Officers   Associa- 
tion   OF   THE   UNTTED    STATES 

ResoUition    increased    oceanographlc    efTorta 
of  the  US,   Navy  and   Coast  Guard 
Whereas,  the  oceans  have  been  of  strategic 
importance  since  the  dawn  of  history  and  are 
becoming  of  increasing  interest  a.>=  the  Navy's 
operating  environment  and  as  food  and  min- 
eral sources,  and  = 
Whereas,  the  oceans  belong  to  no  one  na- 
tion and  are  a  great  resource  to  be  shared 
bv  all  mankind,  and 

Whereas,  the  U.SSR.  h;us  a  vigorous  and 
substantial  oceanosraphic  program  which  Is 
marked  bv  Increa.sed  research  activltlee 
throughout  the  world,  and  ever  increasing 
capabilities,    and 

Whereas  there  is  only  one  first-rate 
oceanographlc  fleet  in  the  world,  that  of  the 
Soviet   Union,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  considered  most  ossentiid  to 
our  national  security  and  economic  interests 
to  sponsor  substantial  oceanotn-aphlc  pro- 
LTams  at  ever  increa-sine  rates,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  highly  desirable  for  any  U.S. 
Navy  or  Coast  Guard  oceanographlc  survey 
and  research  ship  to  have  unlimited  range 
and  staving  power  i  .as  well  as  adequate  re- 
search and  support  facilities)  while  con- 
ductine  a  scientific  expedition. 

Now  Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  tiie  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  United  States 
stronglv  support  the  added  emphasis  in  idl 
oceanocraphic  cffort-s  of  'he  US,  Navy  aJid 
Coast  Guard 

Adopted  by  the  National  Convention,  June 
22.  19R8 
Attest " 

John   T.   Carlton. 

EiefJitwr  Director. 


Resolution   22— Reserve   Officers   Assocla- 

TioN  OF  the  United  States 
RcsoUUion    "unit    vacancy"    promotions    for 
Air  Force  mobilization  assisnees  L;nd  aug- 
mentees 

Whereas.  The  Reserve  Officers  Personnel 
Act  provided  that  unit  vacancy  promotions 
would  be  afforded  to  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers in  units  and  "in  positions  to  be  lilJed  by 
officers  with  u  mobilization  assignment  or 
de.sienatioti".  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  lack  of  overall  va- 
cancies in  the  erades  of  major  and  lieutenant 
colonel  there  has  been  a  freeze  en  unit  va- 
cancy promotions  to  those  grades    and 

Whereas.  Public  Law  90-168.  "The  Reserve 
Bin  of  Rights"  provided  a  r.vo  year  relief 
:rom  this  freeze  but  restricted  this  relief 
onlv  to  members  of  a  Reserve  unit  organized 
to  serve  on  active  dut%-  as  a  unit,  thus  dis- 
criminating against  lUl  Mobilization  Aug- 
mentees  and  Assignees. 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  of  the  Unit«d  States 
seek  legislation  which  uill  amend  PL  90-168 
to  permit  unit  vacancy  promotions  of  Mobili- 
zation Assignees  and  Augmentees. 

Adopted  by  the  National  Convention,  June 
22.  1968. 
Attest: 

John  T.  Carlton. 
Executive  Director. 
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CHROMITE  ORE  IMPORTS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30    1968 

Mr  CURTIS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  be- 
come concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  the  United  States  may  be  becom- 
ing overly  dependent  on  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  supply  of  chromite  ore  In 
addition,  there  is  the  possibility  that  a 
portion  of  our  chromite  ore  purchases 
from  the  USSR  are  reexports  of  ore 
ori«inally  produced  in  Rhodesia 

On  April  30  1968  and  June  3  1968. 
I  wrote  to  William  B  Macomber,  Jr  . 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  on  this  issue  His 
first  reply  of  May  9  1968  was  mainly 
a  tirade  a^ain.st  the  Government  of 
Rhodesia  His  second  reply  nf  July  1. 
1968  was  more  factual  but  his  facts  were 
ver\'  disturbLiiK  USSR  exports  of 
chromiee  ore  to  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  more  than  one-half  of  our 
imports.  He  now  expects  our  imports  of 
USSR  chromite  ore  to  increase  sig- 
nificantly" in  1968  He  states  that  it  is 
In  our  ■■overall  national  interest"  to  not 
lmp<-irt  chromite  ore  from  Rhodesia  and 
thus  increase  our  imports  from  the 
USSR.  Perhaps  the  Congress  should 
check  the  administration  on  its  deter- 
mination of  what  ts  truly  our  overall 
national  interest 

The   two  letters   from   Mr    Macomber 

follow 

Dep^ktmemt  or  Statt. 
Washing'.on,    DC.   May   9.   1968 
H  in    Thijm.\s  B    Cxtrtts. 
H'yiLse  of  Ri  p'-eientatm^s. 
Vi'a.ih'.ngto'-.   D  C 

Dear  CoNaRESiJ*.AN  Cttrtis  I  have  received 
your  .ei'-er  da:ed  April  30  regardlDig  your 
coastr-uen'- 5  luncern  ibout  Uolted  States 
ohromite  purchases  ;n  the  Soviet  tJnlon 

The  United  S'-ates  pernuts  trade  in  peace- 
ful <ooda  between  this  country  and  the  com- 
munist nations  of  East  Europe  inc:uding  the 
Soviet  Union  We  consider  this  trade,  small 
though  It  La.  to  be  beneficial  to  our  national 
interest  because  it  offers  one  of  the  few  chan- 
nels .ivailabie  tc)  us  for  constr\ictlve  con- 
tacts with  the  countries  closed  to  free-world 
'.niluences  In  ai.vny  other  respects  We  also 
benent  from  Imports  from  these  countries 
Our  imports  Include  Important  metals  such 
as  chromite  and  other  goods  of  utility  to  our 
ec-inomy 

The  question  of  chromite  imports  from 
the  Soviet  Union  is  also  United  to  the  United 
Nations  Security  Councils  selective  manda- 
tary economic  sanctions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia  Your  constituent  may  And  It  use- 
ful to  have  some  background  information  on 
this  subject 

Chromite  Is  one  of  twelve  Rhodesian  prod- 
ucts .-overed  by  the  tJN  Security  Councils 
December  16  1966  decision  to  impose  selec- 
tive mandatory  economic  sanctions  against 
the  Brit;sh  colony  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
United  Suites  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  Rhodesi.iu  chromite.  promulgated  bv  Ex- 
ecutive Order  m  January  5.  1967,  are  but  one 
aspect  of  Un.ted  States  compliance  with  the 
Security  Council's  decision 

In  involting  saxictions  against  Southern 
Rhodesia,  where  a  racial  minority  has  seized 
power  Illegally  in  an  attempt  to  perpetuate 
lis  iommation  over  the  vast  majority  of  the 
luhabltanto.  the  Security  Council  has  at- 
temp-.td  to  aid  the  United  Kingdom  in  na- 
Uonal  peace  :ind  stabUlty  in  .\frlca.  In  the 
political    context   of   the   African   conunent, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

such  *  situation  threa'ens  to  lead  to  clvl! 
strife  that  might  extend  \cr'*%  mternaUonai 
boundaries  and  involve  other  parties,  includ- 
ing extremist  elements,  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  cotlfllct 

There  are  BOund  policy  reasons  for  united 
States  support  of  the  Security  Councils 
action  There  Is  no  doubt  of  the  strategic 
lmp<^rtance  of  Africa  nr  of  the  .serUais  pollt- 
ic.il  .ind  security  implications  for  the  United 
States  should  that  vast  continent  erupt  in 
r:iclal  warfare  or  come  under  the  domlnatUm 
of  h.istlle  forces  We  therefore  have  a  major 
stake  in  retaining  our  poUUcal  influence  In 
the  area  in  strengthening  the  forces  of  mod- 
eration, m  assisting  African  states  to  main- 
tain their  independence,  and  in  helping  to 
creat«  conditions  of  reasonable  stability  that 
will  minimize  the  risks  of  Communist  sub- 
version and  penetration  American  policy 
t-iward  Southern  Rh.xlesla  supports  these 
ends. 

Although  Southern  Rhodesia  was  the 
major  s<jurce  of  United  States  imports  of 
metallurgical  chromite  through  1965  com- 
mercial imports  of  chromite  from  the  Soviet 
Union  one  of  the  worlds  largest  producers 
and  exporters  of  metallurgical  chromite — 
have  been  m  ln)t>ortanl  laclor  in  United 
states  supplies  for  some  time  For  example 
United  States  imports  of  metallurgical  chro- 
mite' from  the  USSR  t^naled  241  531  gross 
tons  in   tu65  and  '261  307  tons  in   1966 

In  1967.  861.000  tuns  of  metallurgical  chro- 
mite ore  were  used  by  American  companies, 
of  which  about  539  000  tons  were  imported. 
A  little  more  than  half.  299  000  tons,  came 
from  the  Soviet  Union  The  remainder  came 
fr  .m  South  Africa  1 83.000  tons).  Turkey 
,44  000  tons),  and  Mozambique  (112,000 
tons.  lOOOOO  tons  of  this  was  Southern  Rho- 
deslan  ore  stored  in  Mozambique  before  the 
imposition  of  UN  sanctions  and  the  remain- 
der was  South  Al'rlc.ini 

The  price  for  .Ul  chrome  ore  has  increased 
:n  the  last  year  Russian  ore  usually  sells  at 
a  premium  because  it  has  a  blgher  chrome 
content  and  hence  Is  more  valuable 

I  hope  the  foregoing  information  will  be 
helpful  to  you  in  replying  to  your  con- 
stituent 

Sincerely  ynurs. 

William  B  Macomber.  Jr  . 
As:>l»tant     Secretary     for     Congressional 
Relatione. 

Departmemt  of  State. 

Wastitngtan.  DC.  July  1.  1968 
Hon    Thomas  B   Curtis, 
House  of  Ri'prescrxtatives, 
Wa.itMrigton.   D  C 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis  I  refer  to  your 
letter  >f  June  3,  1968.  concerning  chromite 
impi>rus  I  will  .^iswer  your  questions  in  the 
order  in  which  they  .are  given. 

Your  first  question  asks  whether  Rho- 
desian  chromite  ore  Is  being  re-e.xported  to 
the  United  States  through  the  USSR  To  the 
best  jf  our  knowledge,  the  .^legation  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  rf-exportlng  Rhodeslan 
chromite  to  the  United  States  is  not  true 
There  was  one  specific  report  of  Rhodeelan 
ore  being  sent  to  the  U.SSR  ttiat  we  investi- 
gated and  found  to  be  false  The  Treasury 
Department  is  resp<)nsible  for  ensuring  that 
materials  from  Rhodesia  do  not  come  to  the 
United  States  thn^iugh  third  countries 
Therefore.  I  have  referred  your  first  quesuon 
to     the    Treasury     Department     for     further 

reply. 

Your  second  question  asks  what  country  is 
planning  to  supply  the  difference  this  year 
to  make  up  for  the  100.000  tons  of  Rhodeslan 
ore  that  the  United  States  bought  In  1967 
We  expect  imports  of  Soviet  metallurgical 
gni<le  chromite.  which  totaled  about  300.000 
tons  In  1967,  to  increase  significantly  this 
year.  We  can  not  be  more  precise  .is  the 
figure  is  commercially  clajislfied  We  also  be- 
lieve that  other  countries.  principiUly  Tur- 
key. Inin.  and  South  Africa,  which  supplied 
about  JOOOOO  tons  in  1967,  may  be  the  -ource 
of  250,000   to  300.000   tons  In   1968    In  addl- 
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Uon.  as  of  January  1.  1968.  there  were  570,000 
tons  of  surplus  United  SUitee  Governnieir 
metallurgical  chromite  that  had  been  <(<i:- 
tracted  for  bv  the  domestic  industrs  but  h.til 
not  yet  been  shipped  from  United  Stitt- 
Government  depots.  Tlie  companies  th.i' 
have  oontmcted  for  this  material  can  call 
for  delivery  of  it  as  they  wish  We  belle\c 
therefore  that  United  States  nrms  will  havt> 
an  adequate  supply  of  chrrnnte  lor  1968 

Your  third  question  asks  whether  It  ts  m 
the  )-)est  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
be  dependent  on  the  USSR  tor  more  than 
half  of  its  metallurgical-grade  chromite  Im- 
ports Generally  spe«klng.  we  would  n^r 
want  Ul  be  overlv  dependent  on  .my  slncl'' 
source  for  any  important  commodity  We  ilc- 
clded.  however  that  it  was  .n  ovir  overall  ii.i- 
tlonal  intere?!  to  support  the  December  H 
1966  Sen^untv  CoMurtl  resolution,  .ind  forew 
purchases  of  Rhode«lan  chromite  Moreover 
we  stockpile  metallurgical  chromite  md  !er- 
rochnjmlum  metal,  and  we  have  a  large  sur- 
plus of  the  latter 

The  United  States  Government  has  not  en- 
couraged other  countries  to  expand  chromltf 
production  nor  is  It  necesary  to  do  so.  sliu . 
we  know  that  thev  havp  been  doing  this  in 
response  to  market  force  For  example.  Tur- 
key increased  Its  chromite  pnxluctlon  from 
1966  to  1967  bv  S  percent  while  India  ov(r 
the  same  period  showed  a  50  percent  lncrea.se 
Iran  has  scheduled  a  10  perecnt  Increase  for 
1968 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  vours. 
William   B    Macomber    Jr  . 

.4ssi,sfanf   Secrctar:j   for 
Congres.siorial  Rilatton-^ 

Another  point  covered  in  Mr.  Macom- 
ber's  second  reply  was  the  question  oi 
how  the  Unit.'d  States  in.suies  that  chro- 
mite ore  Horn  the  USSR  is  not  orig- 
inally produced  in  Rhodesia  He  referred 
this  question  to  the  Treasury  Department 
for  reply  Mrs.  Marqaret  W.  Schwart?. 
director  of  the  Foreign  Assets  Contio: 
D.vision.  replied  on  July  22.  1968.  She 
stated  that  the  Treasury  Department  has 
never  analyzed  chromite  ore  imports 
from  the  USSR,  to  determine  if  they 
were  of  Rhodeslan  orisin. 

Earlier  this  spring  a  State  Department 
official  was  reported  as  denying  that 
Rhodeslan  ore  was  coming  into  the 
United  States  and  said  that  chemical 
analysis  could  tell  exactly  where  the  ore 
came  from  The  implication,  of  cour.se. 
was  that  the  U  S.  Government  was  mak- 
ing such  chemical  analysis  to  ensure  that 
no  Rhodesian  ore  imports  were  comin.: 
into  the  United  States  It  now  turns  out 
that  no  analysis  has  ever  been  made  oi 
imports  from  the  U.S.S.R. 

Onlv  now.  and  as  a  result  of  my  in- 
quirv-.  will  the  Customs  analyze  chromite 
ore  samples  from  the  USSR,  to  tr>-  to 
determine  their  ori.sin. 

The  letter  from  Mrs,  Schwartz  follo\i..- 
Treasury  Department. 
U'as'iinpton,  D  C  .  July  --.  1^^>> 
Hon.  Thomas  B    Cvrtis. 
House  of  Reprr.ientatncs, 
Washtngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  C'Rtis  I  am  rephlng  on  behait 
oi  the  Secretary  to  your  letter  of  July  H' 
1963.  In  which  vou  express  your  concern  i  '.i  r 
the  posslbllltv  of  Rhodesian  chromite  ore  be- 
ing imported  into  the  United  States  throu)jn 
the  U  S  S  R 

This  Office  administers  the  Rhodesian 
Transactions  Regulations  Issued  by  thi- 
Trea-.urv  Department  under  Executive  Order 
11322  ■•:  Januarv  5.  1967.  These  Regulatlriis 
prohibit,  among  other  things,  the  unllcenseu 
importation    into    the    United    States    ol    al- 


Rhodeslan  chromite  Customs  ofticlals  at  U^S. 
porus  of  entry  therefore  refuse  the  unlicensed 
Importation  of  any  chrome  ore  being  entered 
,s  of  Rhodeslan  origin.  Additionally,  they  re- 
'luse  the  unlicensed  Importation  of  any  other 
shipment  if  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
ilie  shipment  contains  Rhodeslan  origin 
chrome  ore 

We  have  recognized  the  high  degree  of  risk 
that  Rhodeslan  ore.  mlsdescribed  as  being  ol 
south    African    origin,    might    be    Imported 
from    South    Africa    or    from    Mo^ajnblque. 
countries    through    whose    ports    Rhodes  an 
goixls  normally   move  and  neither  of  which 
participates    in    the    U,N.    sanctions    against 
Rhodesia   Accordingly,  we  requested  Customs 
to    obtain    samples    from   each    shipment   ol 
chromite  arriving  from  South  Africa  or  Mo- 
i-ambique  t<  r  chemical  analysis  in  the  Cus- 
toms   Laboratory     This    request   to   Customs 
was  made  alter  we  had  consulted  both  Qov- 
ernment   and    trade  commodity   experts  and 
had  been  informed  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
results  <.f  such  a  chemical  analysis,  and  most 
particularly  on  the  basis  of  the  chrome-iron 
ratio  repealed,  a  reliable  determination  could 
be  made  as  to  the  Rhodeslan  or  South  Alrl- 
can  origin   of   the  ore    No  doubt  it  is  these 
analyses  which  are  referred  to  in  the  March 
25.  1968  issue  of  •Purchasing  Week'  . 

We  have  not  asked  Customs  to  test  in  this 
f.ishlon   importation   of   chromite  from   the 
Soviet  Union  as  we  have  not  had  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  procedure  was  necessary. 
In  other  words,  we  have  not  had  reason  to 
believe  that  Rhodeslan  origin  chromite  was 
being  transshipped  to  this  country  through 
the  Soviet  Union   As  Mr  Macomber  informed 
vou  in  his  letter  of  July  1,  1968,  the  one  spe- 
cific allegation  to  this  effect  was  investigated 
.md  found  to  be  false    However,  in jle''  of 
vour   concern    now   about   the   possibility   of 
such    transshipments    taking    place    and    oi 
other  allecatlons  as  reported  in  -Purchasing 
Week"   we  are  asking  Customs  for  a  period  of 
time  to  analyze  samples  obtained  fom  ship- 
ments of  chromite  arriving  from  the  U^S.S^K, 
We    are    informed    that    the    results    of    this 
analysis,  and  again  particularly  the  chrome- 
iron  ratio,  win  generally  serve  to  distinguish 
Rhodeslan   ore   frcm   Russian.   Also   that   in 
case.,   where   a   question   still    remains   after 
such    an    analysis,   the   distinction   could   be 
made   bv  an   examination  of   the  minerallty 
and  -exture  of  the  ore.  Facilities  of  the  Geo- 
iogical   Survey   would   be    available   for   this 
purpose 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  report  to  you  the 
results  of  the  analyses  of  the  importations 
from  the  U  S  S  R  We  would,  of  course,  be  n 
terested  also  m  receiving  any  ^nforniatlon 
about  this  matter  which  might  come  to  jour 
attention. 

Sincerely  vovirs. 

(  Mrs  )  Marcet  W.  Schwartz. 

Director. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

West  relations.  In  this  connection,  an 
especially  noteworthy  editorial  appeared 
in  the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald  of  Jul.v 
5  1968.  and  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  it  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 


I  certainly  hope  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  analyze  chromite  ore  imports 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  determine  their  real 

oriein. 

I  also  think  we  should  question  very 
carefully  whether  it  is  in  our  best  in- 
terests to  become  ever  more  dependent 
on  the  U.S.S.R.  as  the  source  of  our 
chromite  ore. 


Time    for    Caution.    Not    tor    Comfort 
With  all  the  shooting  and  tist-shaking  that 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  it  is  ^rraiifying  lo 
hear     the    Soviet     Union     propose    concrete 
measures  toward  peace  in  the  world. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  the  sipnmg  i)> 
51  nations.  Including  the  United  States  ..nd 
Russia,  of  a  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty. 
the  Red  proposals  have  an  optimistic  sound^ 
It  seems  clear  that  if  the  great  nations  of 
the  world  were  really  to  work  together,  world 
peace  could  Indeed  be  achieved. 

Yet  It  also  is  clear  that  the  United  states 
must  exercise  extreme  care  both  in  applica- 
tion of  the  nuclear  treaty,  and  in  lommitii.L' 
Itself  to  additional  limitations  by  agreement 
For  the  hard  fact  is  that  any  kind  ol  agree- 
ment with  Russia  IS  a  tenuous  thing.  They 
have  a  history,  a  long  history  of  treaties  made 
to  be  broken.'  Thev  have  made  solemn  prom- 
ises  that  were,   to   their   view,   meaningless. 
Documents  which  other  nations  honored  be- 
cause  their  leaders   had   signed   them    were 
but  interesting   scraps   of   paper   u>   Hr,s.sK,n 
counterparts. 

The  reasons  lie  in  differences  of  ideology 
and  philosophy.  The  communist  state  maltes 
Its  own  rules.  It  permits  Its  people  to  lie. 
steal,  cheat,  kill  or  undertake  any  kind  of  un- 
derhanded method  in  advancing  the  com- 
munist  cause. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferatlon  treaty  is  no  good,  or  that  President 
Johnson  should  not  have  signed  it  Taken  at 
face  value,  the  treaty  is  a  .'-tep  toward  .sanity 
In  International  relations 

Neither  Is  it  to  say  that  this  Nation  should 
not  loin  with  other  nations,  including  Rvis- 
sla,  in  seeking  ways  to  better  world  condi- 
tions. The  philosophy  under  which  America 
operates  demands  that  people  help  people. 

But  It  IS  to  say  that  we  must  be  sure  o. 
our  ground.  We  must  not  sign  away  any  pre- 
rogative or  power  that  is  not  matched  bv 
similar,  equal  and  provable  commitments  by 
all  others  involved.  Blind  trust  is  folly  where 
all  parties  do  not  use  the  same  definitions. 
scale  of  value  and  moral  code. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful,  joyful  .-onditioti 
if  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  communist  world 
were  to  sincerely  work  for  peace  ..nd  justice 
and  international  honesty.  But  we  dare  not 
find  comfort  In  the  prospect,  because  Russian 
sincerity  toward  any  of  these  goals  is  vet  to 
be  demonstrated. 

We  must  attempt  to  move  forward  m  har- 
mony with  any  legitimate  proposal  that  the 
Russians  are  prepared  to  accept.  But  we  must 
never  for  a  moment  forget  that  the  world  is 
roughly  divided  into  God-fearing  and  God- 
re]«:tlng  camps— and  that  Russia  Is  not  on 
the  God-fearing  side. 


EAST-WEST  RELATIONS 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENA-ra  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr    GRIFFIN.    Mr.   President,    there 
have  been  a  number  of  recent,  signif- 
icant developments  in  the  field  of  East- 
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THE  CRISIS  OF  OUR  TIMES 

HON.  JAMES  B.  PEARSON 

OF    KANSAS 

TS  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently read  an  address  entitled  'A  Pref- 
ace to  the  Crisis  of  Our  Times,  deliv- 
ered by  Professor  Paul  Eidelbers:  at  \v  ake 
Forest  university  on  July  23.  Professor 
Eidelberg,  formerly  of  North  CaroUna 
State  University,  will  join  the  faculty  at 
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Kenyon  Collet;e.  Gambler,  Ohio,  this  fall. 
I   was  much  impres.sed  with   this  most 
serious  and   worthwhile   statement   and 
wish  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
Professor  Eidelberg   sounds  it  note  of 
warning    that  unless  Ihouehtful  liberals 
and  conservatives  join  hands  and  firmly 
uphold  the  rule  of  law.  each  will  be  rent 
asunder  and  fall  victims  of  the  tyranny 
of  man."  But  this  is  no  .^mple   appeal 
to  law  and  order  in  the  standard  rhetoric 
of  the  dav.  Rather  it  is  a  serious,  deep- 
probing  attempt  to  understand  the  cri.sis 
of   the   spirit   which   today   plagues   the 
American  society.  Like  other  commenta- 
tors of  the  American  scene  are  increas- 
ingly wont  to  do.  he  evokes  the.se  forebod- 
ing lines  from  Yeats: 
Things  fall  apart:   the  center  cannot  hold: 
Mere  ..narchy  is  '.oosed  upon  the  world 
The  blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  every- 
where 
The  ceremony   of   innocence   is   drawned; 
The  best  lack  ail  conviction,  while  the  wor.st 
Are    full    of    passionate    intensity.  ^ 

The  ^merican  center  still  holds,  and  I 
am  confident  that  it  '.vin  continue  to  do 
«o-  yet  no  serious  minded  obser\er  can 
iiehtlv  ignore  the  Lrowinu  and  ominous 
sicrnsof  political  in.stability. 

Throughout  .society  it  would  .seem  that 
our  capacity  for  rea,son  has  been  weak- 
ened our  standards  of  civility  lowered, 
our  abilitv  to  communicate  restricted 
and  our  understandinc  of  justice  and 
freedom  confused. 

Professor  Eidelberp's  analy.sis  does  not 
make  for  ea.sy  reading,  but  this  is  proper 
for  the  malaise  of  tlie  public   .spirit  of 
which  we  suffer  today  is  not  the  result  of 
some   simple,   easily    identified    pohtical 
virus  It  has  been  lona  in  the  making,  the 
product   of  many  and  complex  factors 
and  the  prescription  for  recovery  is  not 
to  be  found  m  political  sloeaneerinR  and 
legislative  expediencies    Professor  Eidel- 
berii  deals  with  causes  rather  than  symp- 
toms a  characteristic  woefully  lackms  m 
most  of  the  supposed  discussions  of  the 
crisis  of  our  times.  One  need  not  accept 
all  that  he  has  to  say.  but  all  must  accept 
his  challenge  that  now  is  the  time  for 
all  men  of  reason  and  coodwill  to  under- 
take a  -critical  and  courageous  self-ex- 
amination," 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Profesor  Eidelberg's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  beins  no  obiection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow? : 

A  Preface  to  the  Crisis  of  OtR   Times 
(by  Paul  Eidelberg! 
A  preface  to  the  crisis  of  ovr  times:   law- 
lessness.      THE       CONSTITVTION       AND       THE 
FOVNDlNG     FATHERS 

This  paper  is  addressed  to  the  political 
center  of  this  nation  It  is  .ddre'^ed  to  men 
Who  are  genuinely  committed  to  the  Western 
tradition  of  Reason  and  C.viJUv;  '^  "^e"  f  ^° 
abhor  fanaticism  whether  from  th-  Left  or 
from  the  Riehr  It  sounds  ;•.  note  of  warning, 
mat  unless  thoughtful  liberals  ^-nd  con- 
servatives iom  hands  and  hrmly  nnhold  the 
Rule  of  Law.  each  will  be  rent  asunder  and 
'an  .ictims  to  the  Tvranny  of  Men,  But  this 
paper  is  less  w.rnir.e  of  danger,  so  much  as 
nn  appeal  to  critical  and  courageous  self-ex- 
;..mination.  For  It  is  not  possible  that  reason- 
.ble  and  civlhzpd  men  have  unwittingly  so\*n 
or  nourished  the  .eeds  of  unreason  and  mci- 
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vlUty?  Is  U  not  possible  that  certain  aspects 
of  liberalism  and  conservatism  have  cooper- 
ated to  bring  about  the  lawlessness  of  our 
times ' 

In  hl3  dissenting  opinion  In  the  Glnzberg 
case  a  case  involving  a  federal  obscenity  stat- 
ute. Justice  Douglas  boldly  brought  into 
public  view  a  doctrine  which  pervades  vir- 
tually all  institutions  of  learning,  a  doctrine 
therefore  which  has  shaped  and  which  con- 
unues  U)  shape  the  character  uf  American 
life  Said  Justice  Douglas  I  do  not  think 
It  is  permissible  to  draw  lines  between  the 
•good'  and  the  bad'  and  be  true  to  the  con- 
Btltutlonal  mandate  to  let  all  Ideas  alone  '• 
"Government.  ■  he  continued,  'does  not  sit 
to  reveal  where  the  'truth"  Is."  ■ 

Sow  what  is  especially  remarkable  about 
this  statement  Is  Its  use  of  quotation  marks 
arnind  the  word  truth  as  well  as  around  the 
words  good  and  bad  These  little  quotation 
marks  are  symptomatic  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual crisis  of  our  times.  For  they  signify 
that  we — that  you  and  I— can  say  nothing 
really  true  as  U>  how  man  should  live  Hence 
they  place  in  tiuestlon  the  function  of  this 
and  every  other  Institution  of  learning.  They 
place  in  question  the  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student  They  place  In  quesMon 
the  dignity  of  reason.  lt\e  distinction  between 
the  noble  and  the  base  They  place  in  ques- 
tion the  wor.h-  ultimately  the  very  exist- 
ence    of  civilized  society 

Nevertheless,  those  little  quotation  marks 
do  not  seem  to  disturb  Justice  Douglas  He 
appears  wholly  unconcerned  about  the  pro- 
found and  Inescapable  ignorance  to  which 
man  is  condemned  by  those  quotation  marks 
Perhaps  he  believes  that  this  Ignorance  as  to 
how  man  should  live  Justifies  living  as  one 
likes""  '  Perhaps  he  believes  that  this  Igno- 
rance as  to  how  man  should  live  provides  a 
firm  foundation  for  Individual  freedom. 
hence  for  liberal  democracy''  If  this  be  Jus- 
tice Douglass  belief,  he  Is  dangerously  mis- 
taken 

Consider  the  issue  of  the  Gmzburg  case, 
the  lisue  of  freedom  of  speech  and  press  Not 
long  ago  this  freedom  was  defended  is  be- 
ing essential  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  in- 
cluding moril  and  poUtlcil  truths  But  if 
we  are  incapab  e  of  dUcoverUig  such  truths — 
If  we  are  Inescapably  ignorant  as  to  how  man 
should  live,  tl- e  defense  or  Justltlcatton  ol 
freedom  of  spefch  and  press  Ls  considerably 
weakened  Indeed,  if  there  are  no  moral  and 
political  truths— no  universally  valid  stand- 
ards bv  which  m  m  can  rationally  choose  be- 
tween the  better  and  the  worse — or  if  the 
opinions  of  the  educated  on  moral  and  po- 
litical matters  are  no  more  sound  than  thoee 
of  the  ignorant— If  this  be  the  case,  then 
tvrannv  is  :is  defensible  as  liberal  democracy 
Ar.d  In  the  writings  of  Herbert  Marcuse.  who 
combines  the  doctrines  of  Mill  with  those  of 
Marx  and  Mao.  the  Left  has  available  a  Jus- 
tirtcatlon  for  tyranny  ba^ed  on  libertarian 
grounds  '  But  there  are  other  roads  to  tyr- 
anny 

Consider  again  Justice  Dougl.iss  statement 
that  It  Ls  impermissible  for  government  "to 
draw  lines  between  the  'good'  and  the  bad 
and  be  true  ro  the  constitutional  mandate  to 
let  all  Ideas  alone  "  To  say  this  Is  to  say. 
la  effect,  that  the  Constitution,  and  all  laws 
p,i.-..->ed  m  pursuance  of  the  Constitution. 
must  be  morallv  or  ethically  neutral  Such  a 
doctrine.  I  shall  argue,  is  utterly  subversive 
of  society. 

What  makes  a  society.  Lord  Devlin  has  said. 
Is  a  conununitv  of  ideas,  and  not  onJy  polit- 
ical ideas,  but  also  ideas  about  the  way  Its 
members  should  behave  and  govern  their 
lives,  and  these  latter  ideas  are  ita  morals  • 
Morality  is  nothing  less  than  those  standards 
of  conduct  which  guide  men  to  recognize  and 
show  concern  for  others,  and  to  act  out  ol 
some  larger  motive  than  their  own  advantage 
or  well-being'  It  must  be  emphasized,  how- 
ever, that  morality  begins  with  self-restraint. 
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restraint  over  our  own  appetites  and  pas- 
sions Just  as  we  blame  individuals  for  being 
grasping  and  domineering,  so  do  we  blame 
them  for  being  lewd  and  gluttonous  And  so 
we  must,  for  no  society  can  endure  unless 
Its  members  are  capable  of  feeling  disgust 
and  indignation  -hence  of  being  intolerant 
of  certain  kinds  of  behavior  and  sometimes 
of  the  Ideiis  which  encourage  such  behavior  - 
Now  it  Is  the  tendency  of  intellectuals  to 
exaggerate  the  impact  of  Ideas  on  conduct. 
Since  Marx  and  Freud,  however,  ideas  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  mere  reflections  of 
subterranean  forces,  whether  economic  or 
libidinous  This  teaching  Is  false  The  ideas 
purveyed  by  advertising,  propaganda  and 
persuasion— whether  on  television  or  In 
magazines,  books  .ind  classri«>ms  <:hange 
not  only  people's  opinions,  but  people  While 
academic  psychologists  are  divided.  Madison 
Avenue  confirms  every  day  that  peoples  be- 
havior may  be  changed  merely  by  purveying 
information— whether  the  Information  be 
true  or  false  ■ 

Information,  of  course,  is  not  only  of 
things  but  of  values-  say  of  things  noble 
and  of  things  base  But  what  is  base  may 
be  portrayed  In  such  a  way  as  to  excite 
desire  and  thus  undermine  what  Is  noble 
This  is  true  of  obscenity  By  obscenity  I 
mean  the  gross  public  display  of  physical 
intimacies,  or  the  arousal  of  lust,  that  is.  of 
sexual  desire  in  the  absence  of  love  and  af- 
fection, where  the  persons  Involved  are  not 
concerned  about  each  other  as  persons:  or 
the  arousal  of  lust  In  connection  with  scenes 
of  violence,  cruelty  or  brutality— this  ob- 
scenity, this  reduction  of  the  human  to  the 
merely  physical,  this  presentation  of  a  de- 
grading picture  of  human  life,  inviting  the 
reader  or  viewer  t.0  wallow  in  It  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  desire- — all  this,  word  after 
word,  scene  .ifter  scene.  Is  slowly  but  In- 
eluctably  eroding  the  moral  foundations  of 
society  Here  the  values  do  not  have  to  be 
imposed,  the  prescriptions  spelled  out  They 
are  built  into  the  character,  shaping  atti- 
tudes .ind   ultimately  behavior" 

I  have  said  that  no  society  can  endure 
without  intolerance  Is  it  not  true,  however, 
that  our  society,  together  with  government, 
has  become  increasingly  tolerant  of  vile,  of 
vicious,  and  of  violent  behavior''  U  it  not  true 
that  our  society,  together  with  government, 
has  become  increasingly  tolerant  of  forms 
of  expression  which  are  correspondingly  vile, 
vicious,  and  violent — hence  subversive  of 
that  communitv  of  ideas  which  constitute  es- 
tablished morality  No  onn  will  deny  that 
good  and  honest  government  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  society  But  no  less  necessary 
to  society's  welfare  is  an  established  morality. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  societies  more 
frequentlv  disintegrate  fr.im  within  than 
from  pressures  exerted  from  without  There 
Is  disintegration,  says  Lord  Devlin,  where  no 
common  moraUty  is  observed,  and  history 
shows  that  the  loosening  of  moral  bonds 
is  often  the  flrst  stage  of  disintegration. 
Hence  society  Is  Justified  In  taklns;  steps  to 
preserve  Its  moral  code  as  It  Is  In  taking  steps 
to  preserve  its  government  or  the  integrity  of 
Its  poliucai  instltuuons.  This  means  that 
society  may  use  the  law  to  preserve  morality 
m  the  same  way  as  it  uses  law  to  safeguard 
anything  else  that  is  essential  to  Its  exist- 
ence "  The  law  cannot  be  morally  neutral. 

Now  there  are  two  instruments  which  are 
esesntial  to  the  preservation  of  moraUty.  One 
instrument  Is  that  of  enforcement,  the  en- 
forcement of  law  The  other  Is  that  of  teach- 
ing, the  teaching  of  doctrine  "  Let  us  con- 
sider first  the  enforcement  of  law 

It  Is  too  often  forgiitten  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  helps  to  sustain  parental  au- 
thority, although  the  converse  is  commonly 
emphasized  Whatever  undermines  parenuil 
authority  undermines  all  authority,  therefore. 
the  very  existence  'jf  society  I  have  already 
suggested  that  no  .society  is  possible  unless 
Its  members  are  capable  of  showing  concern 
for  others  and  of  acting  out  of  some  larger 
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motive  than  their  own  well-being  But  this 
dlspoeltlon  is  flrst  learned  In  the  family,  by 
the  loving  care  which  parents  take  of  their 
children  It  w^l  not  be  learned  however  un- 
less children!  are  taught  to  control  their 
appetites  anrt  desires  TeachinK  children 
self-restr:Unt  \r  the  virtue  of  moderation 
requires  the  exehflse  of  parental  authority, 
and  this  involves  .i  certain  degree  ol  coercion. 
As  children  grew  older  however,  this  un- 
pleasant but  necessary  instrument  of  author- 
ity gradually  gives  wav  t^  that  of  moral  sua- 
sion But  the  moral  authority  of  parents  lacks 
the  coercive  power  of  law-  the  coercive  \>  'wer 
of  an  impersonal  authority  Tlierefore.  In 
these  times,  when  so  much  conspires  to 
undermine  the  moral  authorltv  of  parents, 
the  l!np<-)rtftnce  of  effective  law  enforcement 
can  hardlv  be  exaitgerated 

Leaving  the  f.unllv  itslde,  suppo.se  those 
who  violate  the  laws  go  unpunished  Should 
this  happen  frequently,  then  what  Lincoln 
called  the  "lawless  in  spirit"  will  be  encour- 
aged to  become  the  "lawless  in  pra<nice  " 
The  lawless  in  spirit  are  those  who  are  not 
tnilv  moral  or  virtuous:  they  are  not  capa- 
ble of  exercising  self-restraint:  that  is.  they 
require  the  restraints  of  law  the  dread  of 
punishment— to  hold  in  check  their  lawless 
pa.s.slons.  especially  the  passions  of  envy  ;ind 
hatred.  When  those  who  -.lolate  the  laws 
go  tinpuni.shed.  these  pa.sslons.  no  longer  in- 
hlbitett  bv  fear,  are  liberated  to  do  their 
work  of  destruction  But  there  .ire  more 
dangerous  consequences  that  follow  upon 
governments  failure  to  enforce  the  laws — 
more  dangerinis  if  onlv  because  less  visible 
and  more  distant.  For.  .as  Lincoln  warns, 
when  the  Laws  go  unheeded,  "good  men. 
men  who  love  tranquillltv.  who  desire  to 
abide  by  the  laws  and  eniov  their  benefits, 
who  would  gladly  spill  their  lilood  in  the 
defense  of  their  countrv:  seeing  their  prop- 
erty destroyed,  their  families  insulted,  and 
their  lives  endangered:  the'.r  persons  miured: 
and  seeing  nothing  in  prospect  that  fore- 
bodes a  change  for  the  better"— these  men. 
savs  Lincoln,  'become  tired  of.  md  dis- 
gusted with,  a  government  that  offers  them 
no  protection  "  And  so.  Imagining  they 
have  nothing  to  lose,  they  welcome  .1  ch.onge 
in  the  •stabllshed  form.  "At  such  a  time  and 
under  such  circumstances,  men  rif  sufficient 
talent    and    ambition    will    not    be   wanting 

I  mav  finish  Lincoln's  thought  bv  asking: 
Are  we  not  in  danger  of  tvrannv— if  not 
from  the  Left,  then  from  the  Right':'  Law- 
lessness now  infects  every  class  of  society 
the  affluent  no  less  than  the  poor,  the  edu- 
cated no  less  than  the  Ignorant  How  long 
wTU  good  men  support  a  government  incapa- 
ble of  insuring  domestic  tranquillltv.  of  pro- 
tecting life  and  property,  of  upholding  pub- 
lic decency  and  dlgnitV  With  the  verv  best 
of  intentions,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  proclaimed  a  doctrine  of  moral 
and  intellectual  nihilism  Let  us  not  stand 
perplexed  awaiting  the  iindings  <<  a  presi- 
dential commission  to  explain  the  iiureas- 
mg  anarcJiy  of  .\merlc;tn  life. 

I  have  said  that  morality  requires  the 
support  of  law.  Conversely,  law  requires  the 
support  of  morality  It  is  to  be  noted  how- 
ever, that  moral  standards  are  yenerally 
higher  than  those  of  law  The  law  does  not 
seek  to  prevent  or  punish  every  vice,  nor 
should  It  And  this  is  one  reason  why  moral- 
Itv  requires  that  second  Instrument  I  spoke 
of  earlier,  namely,  that  of  teaching,  the 
teaching  of  doctrine.  Now  If  teaching  is  es- 
sential to  nioraUty.  one  of  the  causes  of 
immorality,  hence  of  lawlessness,  will  be 
found  .n  what  we  teach,  perhaps  in  the  very 
doctrines  we  teach  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties No  less  than  the  mass-media  -and  who 
indeed  -eaches  those  who  direct  the  mass- 
media  and  determine  Its  moral  tone  and  con- 
tenf!"-  no  less  than  the  mass-media,  col- 
leges and  universities  influence  our  concep- 
tions of  man  and  society,  of  law  and  govern- 
ment. They  shape  beliefs  and  attitudes;  and 
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sooner  or  later,  beliefs  and  attitudes  govern 

i-onduct 

Now  perhaps   the  most   subtle  instrument 
,  I  imnioralitv  is  the  doctrine  of  moral  rela- 
•i\lsni    a  doctrine  which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other permeates  the  social  sciences  as  well  as 
,.ther  disciplines   a  doctrine,  moreover,  which 
is  propagated  even  m  secondary  schools.''  It 
was    preclselv    this    doctrine    I    had    In    view 
when   speaking   of   Justice   Douglas's    use   of 
quotation  marks  around  the  words  good  and 
b  id  Those  quotation  marks  signify  that  there 
-s  nothing  good  or  bad  in  itself.  Or  as  Hobbes 
.aid    and  tnore  lucidly  than  either  Marx  or 
Freud    to  sav  nothing  of  les.ser  lights:   ".  .  . 
whatever  is   the  object   of  any  man's  appe- 
Mte  or  desire,  that  is  it  which  he  for  his  part 
illeth  good:  and  the  object  of  his  hate  and 
,\ersion    evil:    .         For  these  words  of  good 
and]    evil   ...  are  e^er  used  with  relation 
to    the    person    that    useth    them:    there    be 
nothing  .simplv  and  absolutely  so;  .  .  "  Such 
words  slgnlfv  onlv  "the  nature,  disposition, 
uid  interest  of  the  speaker."  •'  It  follows  that 
•here   are    no   objective   standards   by   which 
■  I  (leterniine  whether  the  Interests  or  desires 
:  one  person  are  preferable  to  those  of  an- 
,  -her    All  interests,  whatever  be  their  char- 
acter:  all  desires,  whate\er  be  their  objects, 
are  equal 

But  our  schools  and  colleges  are  not  the 

,,nly    purveyers   of    this   doctrine.    Youth    is 

constanilv  'bombarded    by    the    moral    rela- 

'ivi.sm    implicit    m    certain    aspects    of    oiu- 

.M-onomic   svstem    This   system   is   dedicated 

•  .   The   proposition   that   the   purpose   of   so- 

rietv  ;s  to  maximize  consumption.  Therein, 

iiv   the  wav,   is   the   animating  principle   of 

,  ipitallsm 'and    communism    alike,    a    prln- 

.   n\e   which   contributes    to   the   restlessness 

nd    instubllitv    of    regimes    educated    along 

Marxist  and  crvpto-Marxl.^t  lines.  Be  this  as 

■t    may     it    will    not     be    denied    that    our 

.conomic    svstem    indulges    virtually    every 

uit  or  desire    It  does  not  discriminate  be- 

•ween  good  .md  bad  wants,  but  rather  seeks 

•  ,    'ratify  all  wants,  whether  natural  or  ar- 

•  iicial  refined  or  vulgar,  praiseworthy  or 
:eprehenslble.  As  one  economist  explains 
this  ethicallv   neutral   svstem: 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  origin  of 

•i.fse    wants    or    with    their    "rightness"    or 

-.vrongness"     from    anv    absolute    point    of 

■  icw  It  is  .1  matter  of  indifference  to  us 
-.vhether  these  wants  are  due  to  snobbishness. 

■  xtravagance.  ignorance,  or  bad  habit.  We  do 
not  wish  to  distinguish  between  the  want  for 
bread,   for   holidays   on   the   Riviera,   or   for 

.plum.  We  simply  note  that  human  beings 
f  Nperience  wants    ' 

Biit  our  economic  system  does  more  than 
^imply  note  that  human  beings  experience 

,nts ''•   For   througli    the   mass-media   it   Is 

.  on&tantlv  manufatiuring  new  wants.  Hence 

t     creates    and     intensities    discontent;     it 

rouses    envv    and    .ivancc:    it    engenders    .1 

e:.seless    craving    for    more    and    more.    Biit 

'his   craving   for   more   and   more   can   only 

■T-  s.^tlstied  bv  means  of  inoncy.  Money  thus 

becomes  the  standard— but   an  ever  chang- 

ng    and    relatlvlstlc    standard— for    gauging 

-ocial   status   ,tnd    well-being.   This   is   what 

-..nderlles   the   crisis   of    identity:    Not   what 

,ne  ^s   but  what  one  ha.i:  not  even  what  one 

•;as     but    what    one    has    rel.nive    to    ones 

■leighhor-   and  not  even  what  one  has  rela- 

'ive   to   one's   neighbor,   but   what   one   has 

•elative  to  the  most  privileged  puppets  por- 

•  raved  bv  that  almost  constant  companion 

,:  old  and  voung  alike,  the  T\'  commercial. 
Money  Is  the  means  10  happiness.  Like  the 
nUN  it  is  the  greater  equalizer.  Will  any 
:.residential    commission    dare    ^ell    us    that 

rime  or  lawlessness  Is  symptomatic   of  the 

aiarchv  of  mens  desires  produced  by  the 
economic    and    educational    systems   of    this 

country'.'  „        ,     , 

Once  more  I  remind  you  of  Justice  Douglas 
latemem  that  it  is  impermissible  for  gov- 
ernment to  draw  lines  between  the  good  and 
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the  bad— a  statement  which  implies  that  ..U 
laws  must   be   morally   neutral.    .■\ssuniinR   a 
law  of  such  nature  were  iwsstble.  the  ques- 
tion arises  ivs  to  wluher  it   would  serve  the 
common   good.   But   surely   this   question    Is 
absurd   For  how  can  a  law  which  is  morally 
neutral    serve    the    common    pood''    Besides. 
according  to  a  host  of  behavioral  scientists, 
it   is   Impossible    for   any    law    to   serve   the 
common  good,  for  the  common  good  does  not 
exist  •■  Like  such   notions  .is  the   public   in- 
terest, the  common  good,  they  say.  is  merely 
a    myth— a    symbol     employed     by     various 
groups  to  iustity  or  conceal  what  are  merely 
their  own   private  interests.   As   there  exi.'-t.s 
no  common  good,  no  objective  st.;indard   oy 
which  to  determine  whether  the  interests  ol 
one    group    are    preferable    to    those    of    an- 
other   law  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  sys- 
tem of  rules  intended  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the   dominant   ^'roup  or   coalition   01 
groups  engaged  In  the  .-struggle  lor  po^*"- 
more  preclselv.  for  income,  safety,  and  de.- 
erence  '"  And   thus  it   i.s   that  so  many  well- 
intended    men    are    daily    teaching   students 
that  justice   is   the   interest  of   the   strong-. 
er    or   that   viight    viakrs    right:    lor   thi..    is 
precisely  what  is  implied  in  the  doctrine  that 
law  merely  reflects  the  interest*  of  the  domi- 
nant group. 

I  have  here  been  speaking  of  what  is  knowii 
as  the  "group"  or  "group-interest"  theory  o. 
politics,   a   theory   whose   underlying   P^ihcl- 
^es  have  long  shaped   the  teachings  of  the 
social  sciences.  What  conception  o.   man  or 
of  human  nature  is  implied  in  this  iheory.' 
Briefly    it   is   this:    By   nature  man   Is    ron- 
cerned'  only  with  his  own  good;   he  cooper- 
ates  with   others   only   with    a   v  ew   of   his 
own   interests:    and   it   is  only   with   a   v  ew 
to   his   own   interests   that  he   employs   thai 
most  subtle  and   most  i>owerful   instrument 
of    human    desire,    the    faculty    ol    reason.^ 
Prom    this    we    may    under.^and    why    men 
have  invented  ideologies  or  such  myths  as 
the  "public  Interest"  or  "Justice"  or  the  '  com- 
mon good."  What  IS  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand   however.  Is  that  i)roponents  of  group- 
interest    theory   regard   these   myths,   or   be- 
lief in  these  mvths,  ;us  salutary:  We  may  ask. 
salutary  for  uhom?  For  iriven  man  s  unquali- 
fied egdtism.  will  not  -ho.^e  who  know    hat 
the  public  interest  is  .■.  myth  exploit  or  t.^ke 
.advantage    of    those    who   do    not?    But    this 
leads  to  another  dltSculty. 

When  proponents  of  group-interest  theory 
say  that  belief  m  such  myths  as  the  "public 
interest"  is  salutarv.  they  me.".n  it  »s  "eces- 
s.ary    for    the   survival    of    society.    Belief    in 
these  mvths  moderates  a;roup  conflict.  It  in- 
clines men  to  temper  their  demands,  to  en- 
cage in  the  arts    .f  pcrsu.aslon  and  compro- 
mise  It  thus  facilitates  ,>eaceful  as  opposed 
w  violent  change.  Yet  the  same  s^x'ial   .'■tI- 
entists  who  say   that  belief  m  such  myths 
as  the  "public  interest"  is  neccs.sary  I'-'r  ^^e 
survival  of  society  are  engaged  m  exploding 
these  mvths !-*xpl«i;nK  them  m  the  inter- 
est of  .science.  thalTis.  in  the  interest  ol  jid- 
vancing   the  science  of   society.   Hence  the> 
are  caught  in  a  profound   dilemma    For   by 
speaking  of  the  public  interest  or  the  corn- 
raon  good  fts  myths,  which  is  to  say.  as  f  c- 
tlons.  more  and  more  members  of  society  will 
cease  to  believe  in  these  myths.  .\s  a  conse- 
quence, ^roup  conflict  will  become  'rio^;^^re- 
quent  and  intense;    the  deniands  "^  ;"'°"^ 
groups  will  oecome  less  moderate;  men  will 
be  less  inclined  to  engage  in  the  arts  (u  per- 
suasion and  compromise  or  to  ^^«ept  peace- 
ful as  opposed  to  violent  change.     Thus  we 
see    an    irV^ncilable    conflict    between    the 
Interests  of  society  and  the  '""f  j^/'^^Jf^ 
science.    Society    requires    belief    in    certain 
myths;  social  science  requires  the  explosion 
of  these  myths.' ' 

\nd  vet.  perhaps  there  Is  a  way  out  of  this 
dilemma.  For  might  it  not  be  poesib.e  to 
teach  social  science  on  an  esoteric  as  well 
as  on  an  exoteric  level-the  one  intended  for 
the  general  public,  the  other  for  social  scien- 
tists' The  trouble  with  this  solution  (there 
are  others)    Is  that  the  social  scientists  In 


questu.n  .ire  committed   to  the  unrestricted 
Jommuiiicatlon  of  ideas.  More  general  y.  they 
are    .imimitted    to    the    ideals    or    values    of 
liberal    democracy-   though    go<xlness   knows 
why    Mid  this  leads  to  still  another  difficulty, 
according  to  the  theory  under  dlscu-sslon. 
s(,cletv   IS   merely   an   aggregation   of   groups 
pursuing   a    variety    of    interests    no    one   of 
which    is    intrinsically    cr    morally    superior 
to  another.  Now  if  we  substitute  nations  for 
groups,     and     ideologies     for     interests      the 
u-roup-mterest  theory  will  appear  as  cultura 
relativism     According    to    this    doctrine     all 
Ideas  and   all  moral  evaluations  are  cultur- 
ally determined;    their  validity  is  llinlted  to 
the  social  or  cultural  context  in  which  they 
originated       Stated    another    way.    each    na- 
tion is  bound  by  a  particular  Ideology,  some 
.ystem   of   shared   beliefs   and   values.   These 
Ideologies  serve  to  promote  national  loyalty 
and     solidarity,     hence     national     survival. 
F^irthermcre,    each    .society— "open      no    less 
than    ■■cl..sed"— regards   Its   own   Ideology    as 
preferable  to  those  of  others.  For  the  beliefs 
and   values  of   anv   given   society   constitute 
its    answer    to    the    question    of    how    man 
should    live   or   how   society   should    be   gov- 
erned   According  t-  cultural  relativism,  how- 
ever    there    is    no    objective    or    universally 
valid     standard     by     which     to  /iPtennlne 
whether  the  ideology  of  one  society  is  better 
or  worse  than  that  of  another 

Consider,    now,    where    this    doctrine    has 
taken  us.  Is  it  not  apparent  that  the  Ideol- 
,,eies    in    Question    are    nothing    more    than 
those   mvtiis,    the   belief   In   which   was   said 
to  be  necessary  for  the  survival  of  soclety-- 
the  same  mvths  ihat  moderate  group  conflict 
within    society.    Yet    these    very    ideologies, 
while  moderating  group   conflict   within  so- 
ciety .are  said  to  intensify  and  even  eneender 
international    conflict,    conflict    hrtircm j>.- 
cieties     It    will    be    recalled,    however,    that 
groups   within    society    employ    the.se    mv-ths 
to  ronceal  and  promote  what  are  merely  their 
own  private  interests    Similarly,  nations  use 
ideologies  as  facades  !cr  advancing  their  own 
■■n.ational    interests"    ^  Here    we    see    myths 
concealing  myths!  1 

Now  crantine  that  belief  in  these  ideolo- 
gies  is   r.ecossarv    lor    national   survival,    re- 
vealing  them    as    myths,    or    as    having    bo 
intrinsic  vallditv.  cannot  but  undermine  and 
endanger   national   survival.   Men    may   sac- 
rifice their  intellects  to  a  mvth:  thev  cannot 
ttive  it  their  wholehearted  devotion.  Men  will 
hght  ,ind  die  tor  what  they  believe  to  be  true 
But  onlv  the  deluded  or  self-deluded  would 
light  and  die  for  what  they  have  l>een  taught 
to   be   a   mere   fiction,   a    myth   or   Ideology 
which  cannot  be  shown   to   be  morally  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  nation   against  whom 
Uiev  mav  be  called  to  bear  arms.   (It  Is  no 
wonder    'hat    psvcholoeical    explanations    ol 
war    abound.)  ■■    But    meanwhile,    of    those 
influenced   bv   this  teaching,   some   may   be- 
come pseudo-humanitarians.  They  will  speak 
the  h'neuace  of  morality,  but  it  will   be  a 
morality  whose  overriding  value  is  surruaU 
■Better' red  -han  dead  "  Here  I  am  reminded 
of  Erich  Fromm.  who  writes:    "The  kind  of 
relatcdness   \'.  man  has]    to  the  world  may 
be  noble  or  trivial,  but  even  being  related 
to  the  basest   pattern    [of  social   existence) 
is  immensely  prefer.-.ble  to  heme  alone.'  --  I 
.■,hall  onlv  comment  bv  saying  that  nothing 
is  more  lonelv  than  the  grave. 

Im.agine.  now  generations  of  students 
imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  moral  or  cul- 
•ural  relativism.  They  have  been  taught  that 
•here  are  no  objective  grounds  for  preferlng 
the  values  of  their  society  to  those  of  .any 
other-  That  their  own  society  is  merely  an 
■.egrecatlon  of  croups  cneaged  in  a  struggle 
for  power  or  for  income,  safety,  and  de- 
ference- that  what  keeps  this  struggle  from 
gettine  out  of  hand  is  belief  in  such  myths 
-s  'he  "public  interest"  or  "justice"  or  tlie 
■■common  good";  that  politicians  employ 
these  mvths  to  conceal  and  promote  what 
are  meTelv  private  lu'erests:  that  the  laws 
'of  their  co^try  are  simply  rules  intended 
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to  protect  the  interests  .f  the  group  or  coali- 
tion of  groups  that  happened  to  be  domi- 
nant at  the  time  these  ;aws  were  enacted. 
Nuw  ini:ti?ine  simie  polltirs.iii  addressing  these 
well-edu.-ated  citizens,  tirglng  them  to  re- 
spect the  law;  or  Informing  them  that  the 
passage  )f  some  particular  law  Is  required 
by  justice  ■  or  that  U  would  promote  the 
•public    interest"   or   the    •common   good" 

But,  what  of  those  who  prv>pagate  these 
d.jctnnes'  What  shall  they  say  uj  students 
who  vu.Ute  unuerslty  rules  and  regulations? 
What  shall  one  of  these  behavi.>ral  scien- 
tist*— prominent  .it  Columbia — what  shall  he 
say  to  students  wno  refuse  to  abide  by  what 
he  calls  the  rules  of  the  game^— rules  they 
have  not  made,  rules  which  they  claim  do 
ni't  sen.e  their  interesu.  rules  which  ihev 
claim  serve  only  the  Interests  of  the  'es- 
tablishment.•'  meaning  the  dominant  group  ' 
And  that  .some  of  these  students  couch  their 
interests  or  demands  In  the  name  of  justice— 
for  not  all  do— well,  this  should  amuse  some 
of  their  teachers  For  what  Is  justice'^  but 
.*  name  groups  give  to  what  is  nothing  more 
than  their  own  desires'"  Surely  It  is  absurd 
ui  appeal  'o  reason  For  what  shall  these 
students  reason  about'  Shall  they  reason 
abi.ut  the  i?ood  and  the  bad  or  about  the 
better  fl'ftd  the  worse  or  about  the  noble  and 
rTie  bRSe""  But  behavioral  scientists  have 
taught  them  that  reason  is  incapable  of  dis- 
covering any  universally  valid  standards  by 
which  to  dlstjnguish  one  from  the  other — 
for  again,  such  words  as  good  and  bad  are 
only  names  we  give  to  the  ibjects  of  our  own 
desires  or  aversions — words  to  be  placed  be- 
tween quotation  marks  3o  taught  Hobbes 
three  centuries  ago.  and  so  the  young  ire 
taught  todav  to  be  sure,  not  so  crudely  or 
honestly,  but  for  that  very  reason,  all  the 
more  efTectlvely  Thus  may  reasonable  and 
decent  men  bring  about  the  degnidation  of 
reason  ;ind.  with  it.  tbe  ascendancy  of  the 
passions. 

n 

Having  considered  some  iif  the  impltc.i- 
tions  .ind  consequences  of  group-interest 
thei.'ry  for  taw  .ind  societv  I  turn  to  the  sec- 
ond part  of  this  paper  where  I  shall  consider 
the  application  of  this  theory  to  our  funda- 
mental law    the  Constitution 

For  the  better  part  of  this  century,  count- 
less students  have  been  taught  the  Constitu- 
tion •w;is  essentially  an  economic  docu- 
ment" that  Its  authors,  the  Founding 
Fathers  were,  with  tew  exceptions.  Im- 
mediately directly  and  personally  interested 
in.  ,«nd  derived  economic  .idvantage  from 
the  est.ibllshment  of  the  new  system  "  -' 
The  author  of  these  words,  of  course,  is 
Charles  Beard,  whose  Economic  Interpreta- 
tion  of  :>>e  Constitution  was  flrst  published 
In    1913. 

Mow  Beard  s  Interpretation  Is  extraordinar- 
ily simple  It  explains  politics  In  terms  jf 
private  interests — which  Is  precisely  the 
teaching  if  group-interest  'heorv'  Indeed.  !n 
the  very  rlrst  chapter  of  .his  work.  Beard  re- 
fers to  the  reputed  founder  of  group-interest 
theory,  .\rthur  Bentley.  whose  book.  The 
P^'jcesi  of  Girvernment  was  published  in 
I'rfoe  The  truth  Is,  however  th;it  group-in- 
terest the.jrv  is  nothing  but  i  pallid  version 
of  Marxism  •  And  therein  Is  the  link  between 
the  oUgajchic  interpretation  of  "he  Consti- 
tution prop«,iunded  by  Beard  and  the  demo- 
cratic in'erpretatlon  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
pounded by  tnat  leading  exponent  of  group- 
interest  -he^'ry.  John  Roche  Permit  me  to 
state  the  main  features  ^f  his  interpretation. 

In  an  essav  enutled  "The  Founding 
Fathers  .\  Reform  Caucus  In  .Action  •  " 
Roche  proclaims  that  the  Constitution  was 
not  i  -riumph  of  •architectonic  genliw"  or  of 
political  theor,-  but  rather  a  •patch-work 
sewn  together  under  the  pressure  of  both 
time  and  events  by  .%  group  of  extremely  tal- 
ented democratic  politicians'  i815».  Running 
through  tho  Records  of  the  Federal  Cornven- 
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fton.  Roche  llnds  no  evidence  that  these 
politicians  were  t;uided  by  .riy  •  over-archliig 
principles."  not  even  oy  such  principles  as 
federalism  and  the  .separation  of  powers, 
which  he  <llsmlBses  na  fxiBt-convenllon  ra- 
tionalisation." •"  Besides,  neither  of  these 
principles,  we  learn,  could  have  been  of  fun- 
damental :mi>i>rtance:  for  the  Convention, 
according  ui  Roche,  was  wholly  dominated 
by  what  he  calls  .i  'Continental  Ideology  " 
Not  that  Roche  would  have  us  infer  from 
this  that  the  Foundew  were  governed  by  a 
concern  for  the  national  Interest"  or  the 
"cxjmmon  good  '  For  -on.ilstent  with  group- 
Interest  theory.  Roche  relegates  these  no- 
tions to  the  realm  if  mvthologv  by  the  now 
familiar  trick  of  placing  them  between  quo- 
tation marks  i799-Ht)li  We  .ire  thus  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Founders  employed  the 
myth  of  the  'publli-  interest"  .ut  a  facade  for 
what  were  merely  their  nwn  private  intere8t.8 
(8071  In  short  the  Pounders  were  -self- 
serving  politicians  who  were  governed  not  bv 
principles  or  by  long-range  con.slderatlons. 
but  only  by  expedlencv  on  the  one  l.and  and 
by  immediate  and  tran.slent  interests  on  the 
other 

Now  It  Is  not  my  purpoee  to  engage  In  a 
refutation  of  this  charming  theorv  This  not 
dlfflctilt  task  has  been  done  elsewhere  In- 
stead I  only  wish  to  illustjate  bv  -he  exam- 
ple of  Roches  teaching  the  profound  conflict 
that  exists  between  the  Interests  of  .society 
and  the  interests  of  the  social  sciences  that 
Is,  the  .social  science  represen*ed  bv  ,ai  in- 
creasingly large  number  r>f  behavlortsts 
Surely  if  young  men  believed  this  teachlns 
they  could  hardly  have  .i  manlv  respect  for 
the  Constitution-  that  'patch-work"  of  self- 
serving  poUUclans  ^  Surely  they  could  hardly 
feel  (Obligated  to  obey  the  laws  [vassed  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution — law^  enacted 
by  other  self-serving  politicians  But  here  I 
have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  reached  at 
the  end  of  the  ttrst  part  of  this  paper  I  now 
turn  to  the  third  part. 

Ill 

We  have  seen  that  the  doctrine  of  moral 
relativism  permeates  the  social  sciences,  .md 
that  It  is  propagated  even  by  men  holding 
high  public  office  "  I  regard  thl.5  doctrine  as 
falser -false  and  in  utter  conflict  with  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  our  ktovernment 
w.is  founded  The  time  has  come  to  stand 
and  reaCBrm  these  principles,  to  proclaim 
them  m  iX)llege8  .md  universities  and  In 
other  institutions  whose  very  existence  de- 
pends on  the  preservation  of  these  principles. 
With  this  m  view.  I  turn  hrst  to  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence 

Recall  these  familiar  vet  hallowed   words. 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events.  It 
become*  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
them  'A-lth  another,  .ind  to  .Lssume  among 
the  jKiwers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  md 
equa;  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature 
md  of  Natures  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  oplrUons  of  mankind  requires 
that  they  should  declare  the  causes  -Ahich 
impel  them  to  the  separation 

T'l  uUorn  are  thete  laords  addrefsed?  The 
authors  refer  to  mattktnd  Are  they  riddress- 
Ing  the  whole  of  mankind  or  only  that  part 
of  manKlnd  they  regard  as  ciittued?  Perhaps 
their  intended  audience  Is  more  exclusive 
Notice  that  "\  decent  respect  to  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind  '  compels  them  to  explain 
why  they  are  separaung  from  Britain  Surely 
they  would  not  feel  thus  compelled  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  tiiat  ?uch  .separation,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinlcji  then  prev.iUlng  among 
the  generality  of  mankind,  would  be  con- 
demned IS  unlawful — nay.  as  treason  But 
while  respecting  this  not  unreasonable  opin- 
ion, the  .kuthors  of  the  Declaration  are  not 
guided  by  that  aplnlon  Indeed,  they  have 
undertaken  a  course  of  action  wluch  they 
know  to  be  utterly  contrary  to  uorld  opin- 
ion/ A  decent  respect  to  world  opinion  only 
"requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
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which  impel  them  to  the  separation."  Once 
having  stated  those  causes  they  can  boldlv 
declare : 

We  .  acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which 
denounces  our  -Separation,  and  hold  lour 
British  brethren  I.  as  we  hold  the  rest  f 
maJiklnd  Enemies  in  War.  in  F'eace  I-Ylends 
How  very  (llfterent  irom  present  day  .ippea:- 
to  world  opinion-  that  nebulous  creature  .i 
timid  men.  But  still  the  question  persl.-t.s 
To  ithom  IS  thf  Dfclaraturn  primarily  ari- 
dresaed? 

Before  declaring  the  causes  or  the  specih 
grievances  which   Impel  them  to  sever  thei.- 
tle«  with  Britain    the  authors  of  the  Declara- 
tion wrote  the  following  words 

let    facts    be    subnutled    to   a    candid 
world 

What  does  the  word  candid"  meai 
In  the  lexicon  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, to  be  candid  is  to  be  free  from  bia.s  < 
prejudice.  What  bl.is  or  prejudice  did  the 
authors  have  in  view''  Very  likely  It  was  but 
another  opinion  of  mankind,  niunely  the  re- 
spectable opinion  that  fo  be  just  ii  fo  he 
lau  -abiding.  It  is  precisely  this  identlficatlo!i 
<jf  the  just  -^Ith  the  legal  that  would  lead 
the  generality  .)f  mankind  to  regard  the 
De<-laratlon.  or  the  act  of  its  authors,  .is 
tre.ison.  In  contrast,  a  randid  person  would 
know  th.it  law-  ''lav  be  unfust.  or  that  over 
and  above  the  laws  of  parliaments  and  kings 
.ire  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Nature '.s  God 
A  candid  person  would  see  in  these  laws  if 
nature  uMversally  valid  standards  by  which 
to  determine  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the 
laws  of  men  .And  so,  before  enumerntlr.ij 
thoee  laws  or  .urts  of  grievancee  which  impel 
them  to  separate  from  BrlUiln.  the  authors 
declare 

We   had    these    truths    to    be    self-evlde;.- 
that  all  men  nre  created  equal    th.it  they  .ire 
endowed    by   their  Crentor   with     crtaln   ur- 
iiUenable  Rights,  that  among  these  are  Life 
Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happlnees 

What  do  they  mean  hy  the  u-ords  ■all  mer 
are  rreated   equai""  Obviously   the   Declarn- 
tlon   does   not    mean   that  .Ul   men   .ire   borr. 
equal    in    their    physical     moral,    .ind    intel- 
lectual endowments  "'  Rather    they  are  borr. 
eq^ual    In    their   inalienable   rights    This,   ac- 
cording   to    the    authors     is    a    self-evident 
truth     By   a   self-evident    truth    is   meant     i 
proposition  whose  truth  in  apprehended  in- 
tuitively or  which  13  demonstrable  from  the 
meaning  of  the  proposition  alone  "  (In  geom- 
etry,   that    the    whole     is    greater    than    !.'■■ 
parf,'i     in  ethics,  that  one  ought   not  rcpau 
good  with  evil,  are  examples  of  self-evident 
truths  I     Two    things,    however,    are    to    be 
noted    First,  a  proposition  may  be  true  with- 
out   Its     trtith     being    self-evident     Second 
whether  the  truth  of   a   proposition  appe.iri 
-'o    us    as    self-evident    will    depend     up<.'n 
whether  we  •understand  its  key  terms    Bear- 
ing   this   In   mind,    consider    the   prcipositlon 
that  .ill   men  .ire  endowed   with  .m  Inalien- 
able   right    to    life    ( to   which    you    may   add 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  i    Notice 
that   the  pn>position  speaks  I'f  all   men.  not 
of   all   sentient   creatures;    it   refers   to  man. 
not  to  brute  animals    Brule  animals  are  not 
endowed    with    an   inalienable    right   to    life 
Hence,  we  do  not  censure  wolves  for  klllins; 
sheep,   nor   men   for  eating   lamb  chops    We 
know   that   the   behavior  of  ■wolves,   like   the 
behavior  of  sheep,   is   morally   neutral,    that 
the    "Interests  "  of  the  one  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the    'Interests"  of  the  other 
We  do  not  say  the  same  of  men — outside  •  : 
certain  classrooms    We  know  there  are  men 
who   are   as   bloodthirsty   or   as   ravenous    .s 
wolves,  and  we  condemn  them    We  say  the.r 
behavior  Is  inhuman,  meaning  it  Is  contrary 
to  certain  qualities  that  distinguish  human 
nature  from  brute  n.-uure — I  mean  not  onlv 
"■eason  but  self-restraint    These  two  qualities 
iif    human    nature    are    presupposed    by    the 
Declaration     Together    they    elucidate    the 
self-evident  truths  of  which  the  Declaration 
speaks   .md   to  wluch   this  nation   was  once 
dedicated 


It  IS  preciselv  becau.se  man  Is  a  being  en- 
uc/Aed   with   the  ix.wer  il  reason  that  he  is 
.ble  to  dl.scover  the  laws  ol  nature:  that  he 
■s    .ble  to  uistinguish  between  what  is  right 
bv  nature  and  wh.it  is  right  by  convention. 
It    is    this    magnihcent    power    that    enables 
men  to  question  i.nd  determine  whether  the 
,ws  or  acts  of  parliaments   and  kings  con- 
firm to  or  Molate  standards  of  natural  jus- 
■ce    rills  ;)ower  of  human  reason  Is  thus  the 
., 'recondition    of     luim.m    freedom— nay,    ol 
'  aman    dignity     Hear    what    it    leaches    us: 
Man  IS  the  only  animal  who  knows  he  is  an 
'nlmal.   therefore,  he  is  not  merely  an  ani- 
•'  ,'    Unlike  iinv  other  animal  man  is  capable 
,":"  Knowinft   himself    This   means  that   men 
.re  iree  U>  the  extent  they  are  go-cerned  by 
r.-iijht    or    knowledge    as    opposed    to    mere 
pinion-   ^av  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
Now  It  is  because  man  is  endowed  with  the 
oower  of  reason  that  he  is  capable  of  choos- 
'i  g   what   IS    geod    and    what    is   noble   whne 
-1  unnliig  what  is  bad  and  what  is  base    Un- 
ke  brute  animals,  man  luvs  genuine  alterna- 
•  ves   He  is  not  simply  a  determined  creature, 
lie  i>  not  slmplv  at  the  mercy  of  instinct,  ap- 
•„.t:te   and  desire.  Unlike  brute  animals,  man 
I'l.is  a  sense  of  shame:   he  is  capable  of  self- 
restraint     nus  capacity  lor  self-restraint  .s 
,in  essential  precondition  of  human  freedom 
.md  of  human  dlgmty. 

Let  VIS  now  Join  these  two  qualities  that 
.-..stinguish  human  nature  irom  brute  nature 
B'lci  refer  them  back  to  that  proposition  I 
vpoKe  of  a  moment  ago  .ind  which  the  au- 
•hors  of  'he  Declaration  regarded  as  a  self- 
rvident  trutn.  That  proposition  may  now 
read  as  follows:  •AL  men— meaning  those 
,  .rthly  beings  who  are  endowed  with  reason 
uid  With  the  capacity  lor  self-restraint— are 
•nereby  endowed  with  inalienable  rights  to 
..:e.  hbertv.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 
To  secure  these  rights,  the  Declaration  con- 
tinues. 

Governments  are  instituted  among  Men. 
deriving  their  jusi  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed 

It  IS  precisely  because  man  is  endowed  with 
•e.i-son  and  with  the  capacity  for  self- 
'estraint  that  he  may  not  be  governed  wlth- 
,,ut  his  consent.  It  is  In  this  light  that  we 
•nay  more  fully  understand  the  proposition 
t.n.it  all  men  are  created  equal.  In  the  order 
(if  nature,  men  stand  to  each  other  not  as 
they  stand  to  brute  animals  whom  they  may 
rule  without  their  consent — a  term  which  is 
here  inappropriate.  Rather,  men  stand  to 
each  other  m  the  order  of  nature  as  equals. 
equals  in  the  sense  that  no  man  may  rule 
.mother  without  his  consent. 

Again  consider  the  principle  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  lust  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  Clearly  governments  do 
r.ot  derive  their  Just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  young,  no  mere  so  than  from  the 
insane  or  from  felons  or  criminals.  Consent 
presupposes  maturity— the  maturity  of  those 
•.cry  quahties  that  distinguish  human  na- 
ture from  brute  nature,  again,  reason  and 
the  capacity  lor  seU-restralnt.  Hence  It  fol- 
lows that  'those  whose  public  conduct  is 
brutish— vile,  vicious,  or  violent— may  be 
ji^verned  without  their  coiisent. 

Now  the  principle  ol  government  based  on 
t.-ie  consent  of  the  governed  should  not  be 
t.iiien  to  mean  that  democracy  Is  the  only 
•  Ultimate  form  of  ^tovernment.  The  word 
uciivvcracv  does  not  appear  In  the  Declara- 
":on  Besides,  what  the  Declaration  empba- 
Mzes  is  not  the  forms  but  the  ends  of  gov- 
ernment. In  Its  own  words: 

whenever  any  Form  of  Government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  It  Is  the 
Rigni  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It. 
Fr-m  this  It  loliows  that  there  are  legitimate 
fcr-Tis  of  government  other  than  democracy, 
for  example,  constitutional  monarchy.  (And 
I  might  note  m  passing  that  no  less  a  liberal 
than  John  Stuart  MiU  held  that  "DespotiBm 
is  .1  legitimate  mode  of  government  In  deal- 
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ine  with  barbarians,  provided  the  t'^d  be 
their  improvement,  and  the  means  justified 
bv  actually  effecting  that  end.")  = 

'Given  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
ends  of  government,  no  people  has  a  right  to 
choose  a  form  of  government  which  is  de- 
structive of  those  ends  Man's  natural  rights 
to  life  Ubertv,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  inalienable,  meaning,  they  cannot  on 
principle,  be  taken  away  or  voted  way.  Men 
who  cannot  distinguish  between  ireedom  and 
tvranny.  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  are 
not    the    men    to    whom    the    Declaration    is 

addressed.  ,,  ,.     . 

From  these  considerations  it  toilo^^s  that 
the  Declaration  posits  only  a  qualihed— not 
an  absolute— right  of  levolutlon  Ucw.ution 
mav  be  justihed  only  if  (government  becomes 
destructive  of  mans  .latural  or  inalienable 
rights  And  vet  even  here,  in  tne  %ery  iiudst 
of  advocating  revolution,  the  authors  of  the 
Declaration  remain  committed  to  a  politics 
whose  first  principle  is  not  -.lolence  but 
,nuder<ition.  Well  did  ihey  know  that  a  call 
to  revolution,  however  well-jubtlhed.  would 
arouse  not  only  the  nobler,  but  the  baser 
passions  of  mankind.  And  so,  guided  not  on. y 
bv  immediate,  but  by  long-range  consider.i- 
tlons.    they    add    the    lollowlng    words    of 

caution: 

Prudence,  indeed  wiU  dictate  that  Govern- 
ments long  established  should  not  be  changed 
for  light  and  transient  causes:  and  accord- 
inelv  all  experience  hath  shown,  that  man- 
kind are  more  disposed  to  suSer.  .vhlle  evils 
are  sufferable.  than  to  right  themselves  by 
.ibolishlng  the  forms  to  which  they  ..re 
accustomed. 

The  authors  ol  these  words  wou.d 
soon  join  in  the  establishment  of  a 
new  government,  a  government  to  which  men 
would  not  be  accustomed  And  so.  with  a  \  lew 
to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present- lor 
they  do  not  wish  to  arm  the  wicked-  they 
further  clarify  the  conditions  under  which  a 
people  might  resort  to  revolution    Consider 

well  these  words :  ,  „  ^ 

when  a  long  train  of  .ibuses  and 
usurpations,  pursuing  inranablv  the  same 
Object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under 
absolute  Despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  Is 
their  dutv  to  throw  off  such  Government. 
and  to  provide  new  Guards  lor  their  future 
security.  |  My  emphasis] 

There  are  men  who  seem  Incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  evils  which  are  suf- 
ferable—but  which  may  be  remedied  by 
means  of  politics— and  evils  which  are  in- 
sufferable and  which  can  be  remedied  only 
by  means  of  violence  Hence  they  will  re- 
gard an  imperfect  Justice  as  slavery,  an  im- 
perfect government  .is  tyranny  The  Declara- 
tion Is  not  addressed  to  such  men.  They 
could  not  possibly  understand  the  civility 
of  Its  authors. 

It  Is  to  men  possessing  the  virtues  of 
civility  that  the  Declaration  is  primarily  ad- 
dressed. These  virtues  include-  ill  modera- 
tion or  the  capacitv  to  exercise  restraint 
over  one's  passions  and  desires:  i2i  public 
splrltedness.  or  a  due  concern  for  the  good 
of  others:  (3)  a  decent  respect— but  never 
subservience— to  the  opinions  ol  mankind; 
(4)  an  abiding  commitment  to  reason  and 
truth  These  virf-ies  are  even  more  clearly 
revealed  In  our  most  authoritative  work  on 
the  Constitution,  The  Federalist  Papers. 

In  the  very  first  number  of  The  Federalist. 
Hamilton  writes : 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  it 
-eems  to  have  been  reserved  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  by  their  conduct  and  ex- 
ample, to  decide  the  important  question, 
whether  societies  of  men  are  really  capable 
or  not  of  establishing  pood  government  from 
reflection  and  choice,  or  whether  they  are 
forever  destined  to  depend  for  their  political 
constitutions  on  accident  and  force. 

Individual  men  are  indeed  capable  c  f  being 
governed  bv  reason,  of  choosing  the  good  or 
the  better 'while  shunning  the  bad  or  the 
worse  But  whether  societies  of  men  have 
this  capacity  Is  here  in  question. 
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Happy  will  it  be  | Hamilton  continues)  If 
our  choice  be  directed  by  a  Judicious  esti- 
mate of  our  true  interests,  imperplexed  and 
unbiased  by  considerations  not  connected 
v^-lth  the  puolic  ^ood 

Too  often  men  mlst.ike  their  apparent  lor 
•heir  true  interests.  Too  often  they  are  gov- 
,-rned  bv  immediate  as  oppo.sed  to  long-range 
interests.  But  when  to  ignorance  is  added 
a  lack  of  public  ^piritedness.  men  will  resist 
change  though  it  be  utterly  nece.ssary  lor 
the  common  good  Here  propo.sed  was  a  new 
Constitution  ol  government,  a  Const. tuiion, 
-ays  Hamilton,  that  allects  too  many  par- 
ticular interests,  innovates  upon  too  many 
local  institutions,  not  to  involve  In  its  dis- 
cussion a  varletv  of  objects  lorelgn  to  its 
merits,  and  of  views,  passions  and  prejudices 
little  favorable  to  the  discovery  of  truth 

-Nevertheless,  Hamilton  admits,  ...  so  pow- 
erful are  the  cau.ses  which  serve  to  give  a 
lalse  bias  to  the  judgment,  Uiat  we.  upon 
manv  occasions,  see  wise  and  good  men  on 
the  "wrong  as  well  as  on  the  right  side  of 
questions  of  the  first  magnitude  to  society. 

Indeed,  he  continues,  ...  we  are  not  always 
sure  that  those  who  advocate  the  truth  are 
influenced  bv  purer  principles  than  their 
antagonists  '  Ambition.  ..\arice.  personal 
animosity,  party  oppoeition.  and  many  other 
motives  "not  more  laudable  than  these,  are 
apt  to  operate  as  well  upon  those  who  sup- 
iHirt  as  those  who  ...jipose  the  right  side  uf  a 
question 

This  is  not  the  teaching  of  propaganda, 
which  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice  -  It 
IS  the  teaching  ot  civility,  which  appeals 
jjnmarilv  to  the  reason. 

It  IS  precisely  because  the  virtues  of  civil- 
ity are  not  m   .ibundance  that  it  remains  a 
question  •whether  societies  of  men  are  really 
capable     of    establishing     good     government 
from    reflection    and    choice."    It    would    be 
reasonable  to  expect,  therefore,   that  should 
such  a  government  be  established,  one  of  its 
principal  functions  would  be  to  preserve  the 
'.ery  virtues  which  were  indispensable  to  its 
own  establishment   To  preserve  these  virtues, 
two    things    are    required,    one    poeltlve,    the 
other  negative.  First,  government  must  sup- 
\H3Tt  institutions  which   teach  morality  and 
which  foster  a  love  of  reason  and  truth.  Sec- 
ond,   government   must   guard    against   vices 
which    undermine   public   morality   and   re- 
.■-pect  for  reason  and  truth. 
'  In   his   Farewell   Address.   Washington   re- 
minded his  countrymen  that  the  teaching  of 
■.  irtue  or  morality  is  indispensable  to  private 
and    public    felicity.    It    was    Washington's 
conviction,    however,    that    public    morality 
cannot  be  maintained  without  religion  Most 
of  the   state   constitutions   reflected   similar 
views.  For  example,  Pennsylvania's  declared 
that: 

Laws  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and 
prevention  of  vice  and  immorality,  shall  be 
made  and  constantly  kept  in  force. 

.And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies 
wf  men  heretofore  united  or  incorporated 
for  the  advancement  of  relielon  and  learn- 
ing .  .  shall  be  encouraged  and  protect- 
ed.*' 

In  Federalist  10.  however,  we  find  a  dif- 
ferent emphasis.  There  Madison  reminds  us 
that  ••neither  moral  nor  religious  motives" 
are  iUlUcient  to  ensure  justice  and  (icmestic 
tranquillitv.  Government  must  also  take  ac- 
count of  and  guard  against  men's  passions. 

In  Federalist  51,  Madison  boldly  declares 
that: 

In  framing  i  government  which  is  to  be 
tdminlstered"  bv  men  over  men.  the  great 
difficultv  lies  In  this:  you  must  f.rst  enable 
the  government  to  control  the  governed:  and 
m  the  ncjt  place  oblige  It  to  control  .tseif. 
|Mv  emphasis.! 

•fo  enable  the  eovernment  to  control  the 
governed,  it  must  be  invested  wnth  great 
power  Government  requires  great  power  if 
onlv  because  The  people  are  too  often  ruled 
bv  "their  passionr  -And  yet.  to  concentrate 
power  in  a  Eovernmont  to  be  administered 
bv  men— men  who  will  not  be  devoid  of  the 
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passion  of  ambition— Ui  to  risk  one  or  an- 
other form  at  tyranny  To  avoid  this  danger. 
and  thus,  to  oblige  government  to  control 
lt»elf,  political  power  must  be  divided  ;imong 
several  departments  But  these  departments, 
says  Madison,  must  be  constituted  by  dif- 
ferent m<xlea  of  election  and  different  prin- 
ciples of  action  ■•  Only  then  will  those  who 
;tdmlnlster  each  department  nave.  In  addi- 
tion to  'the  necessary  constitutional  means." 
the  -personal  moUves  to  resist  encroach- 
ments of  the  oth?rs." 

Ambition  must  be  made  to  counteract 
ambitl'in  The  interest  oi  the  mnn  must  be 
connected  with  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  place 

We  are  not  to  ccnclude  from  this,  however, 
that  Madison  shared  Hobbes  view  of  human 
nature  that  men  act  only  with  i  view  to 
their  own  interests  Like  Hamlltfin.  Madison 
regarded  man  as  a  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice, 
capable  of  actmg  out  of  disinterested  .is  well 
as  out  of  self-interested  motives."  Nor  are 
we  to  conclude  that,  whereas  the  founding 
of  the  new  ijovernment  would  depend  on  rea- 
son. Its  subsequent  operation  w.is  'o  depend 
on  the  interplay  of  the  passions  "  It  is  one 
of  the  task.3  of  a  founder  to  design  institu- 
tions ;n  such  a  way  .is  to  compensate  for  de- 
fects in  the  character  of  men.  to  turn  mens 
■paaslens  to  the  public's  aUv.intaKe 

Now  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  division 
nf  powers  among  several  departments  con- 
stituted bv  dltTerent  nu<les  of  election  and 
by  different  principles  of  action  Is  conducive 
to  mixleratlon  It  insures  the  representation 
of  different  opinions  and  interests  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  necessity  for  compromise 
on  the  other  But  the  excellence  of  the  sys- 
tem presupposes  that  the  different  opinloi^ 
and  interests  to  be  represented  are  not  the 
.>plnlons  of  fo<jls  or  the  interests  of  knaves, 
hence  that  compromise  will  be  governed  not 
only  bv  expedlencv  or  only  with  a  view  to 
temporarv  considerations,  but  also  by  prin- 
ciple and  with  a  view  to  long-range  consid- 
erations This  means  that  Justice  and  domw- 
tlc  tranquimtv  cannot  be  secured  simply  by 
the  negative  mechanism  uf  countervailing 
interests  ar  passions.  The  same  was  said  re- 
garding -xcluslve  reliance  on  moral  and 
religious  motives.  Good  government  must  not 
only  checs  mens  vices.  It  must  foster  mens 

''^CoMlstent  with  this  two-fold  task    Madi- 
son seU  forth   two   principles   in  Federalist 

49 

the  reason,  alone,  of  the  public  .  .  • 
ought  to  control  and  regulate  the  govern- 
ment The  passions  ought  to  be  controlled 
and  regulated  by  the  government. 

By  the  reason  of  the  pubUc,  Madison  most 
certalnlv  does  not  mean  public  opinion  Re- 
call that  the  first  task  of  founding  or  of 
statesmanship  is  to  enable  the  government 
to  control  the  governed  Besides,  as  Mad  son 
said  during  the  Coniiitutlonal  Convention: 
If  the  opinions  jf  the  people  were  to 
be  our  guide,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
course  we  ought  ft  take  We  ought  to 


consider  what  was  right  and  necessary  in  it- 
self for  the  attainment  of  a  proper  Govern- 
ment All  the  most  enlightened  and 
respectable  citizens  will  be  its  advocates 
Should  we  fall  short  of  the  necessary  and 
proper  point,  this  influential  class  of  citizens 
will  be  turned  against  the  plan,  and  little 
support  in  opposition  to  them  can  be  gained 
from   the   unreflecting   multitude  ' 

This  suggests  that  when  Madison  speaks  <A 
the  reason  of  the  public,  he  has  Prlna^'lV 
in  view  the  reason  of  'the  most  enlightened 
and  respectable  citizens  •  And  so  we  might 
have  inferred  :rom  Federahst  «.•!  There  he 
refers  to  the  cool  and  deliberate  sen^e  of 
the  commuiUty"  which,  he  says,  ought  to 
•prevail  over  the  views  if  Its  rulers.'  But  this 
cool  and  deliberate  sen.se  of  the  community 
was  ''J  be  embodied  in  the  Senate  For  rhe 
Senat*  Maalsun  e.ipected.  would  be  com- 
posed of  men  distinguished  for  their  wisdom 
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and  virtue  ""—men  who  would  uphold  the 
authorUv  of  "reason  justli-e  and  truth"  over 
against  the  passions  and  follies  of  the  multi- 
tude But  surely  this  means  that  government 
was  to  foBter  the  virtues  of  civility.  Sure- 
ly this  means  that  the  laws  of  this  govern- 
ment would  foster  a  morality  of  self-restraint 
and  nf  public  splrltedness  For  without  these 
virtues,  without  this  morality,  good  govern- 
ment can  neither  be  established  nor  endure 
But  here  I  have  only  touched  upon  the  p<jllt- 
ical  guardians  of  reason,  justice,  and  truth. 
There  is  another 

During  the  debates  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  Jiones  Wilson  declared  that 
■The  cultivation  ,ind  improvement  of  the 
human  mind  lis]  the  most  noble  object  |of 
government]  "  "•  Consistent  therewith.  Wll- 
tion  supported  a  motion  Introduced  by  Madi- 
son and  I'lnckney  that  would  have  specifi- 
cally Invested  Congress  with  the  power  to  es- 
tablish a  national  university.  This  motion 
crime  verv  close  to  being  adopted,  and  per- 
haps would  have  been  adopted  had  not  some 
delegates  agreed  with  Oouverneur  MorrU  that 
the  motion  was  unnecessary,  unnecessary 
because.  In  his  opinion.  Congress  could  es- 
tablish a  university,  the  silence  of  the  Con- 
stitution on  this  point  notwithstanding," 
Washington  agreed  For  In  his  last  annual 
message  to  Congress  he,  roo.  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  national  unlversltv,  a 
primary  object  of  which,  he  said,  would  be 
to  educate  vouth  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment Here.' then,  would  have  been  a  school 
!or  -.tntesmen.  a  university,  which  together 
with  other  universities,  would  foster  the  vir- 
tues of  civility,  or,  m  Madlsons  words,  a 
commitment  to  reason,  justice,  and  truth- 

IV 

Prom  t,hli>  ail-too-brief  examination  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  it  .should 
be  apparent  that  their  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment tr.anscends  liberalism  .md  conserva- 
tism Their  work,  the  ConstituUon.  was  in- 
iende<.l  t.o  unite  and  foster  the  best  aspects 
of  these  two  tradiuons.  Their  statesmanship 
mastered  the  art  of  reconciling  permanence 
and  change.  Theu-  politics  combined  sobriety 
with  boJdness.  But  it  should  also  be  appar- 
ent that  their  philosophv  of  government  and 
their  work,  the  ConstituUon.  cannot  but  be 
undermined  by  the  doctrine  of  moral  rela- 
tivism which  per'.ftdes  virtually  all  Institu- 
tions of  learning  This  doctrine  cannot  but 
bring  about  the  degradation  of  reason  and 
the  ascendancy  of  the  passions. 

With  the  New  Loft  the  passions  are  indeed 
ascendant.  In  place  of  the  old  morality  whose 
first  but  not  last  rule  Is  seU-restraint,  we 
have  a  new  morality  whose  first  and  last  rule 
i;  self-expression  It  Is  the  morality  of  Uber- 
uirlanlsm.  But  consider  well  the  words  of 
Kenneth    Monogue    written    some    six    years 

ago' 

When  llberiarlanlsm  becomes  a  doctrine, 
equipped  with  lU  own  moraa  scale  and  set  of 
beliefs  about  the  world,  it  turns  into  roman- 
tic fantasy:  It  t)ecome6  itUly  irratlonaUst 
in  the  way  in  which  it  frightens  Uber.u  In- 
tellectuals. It  has  appeared  .i.s  anarchism, 
nihilism,  .Old  the  theon'  of  the  ac'.e  gratuit: 
It  usually  -wsserts  the  legitimacy  of  aeetnic- 
tloa  Old  violence,  doing  for  '-heee  what  Rous- 
seau tried  to  do  for  all  feellugs  These  are 
doctrine*  which  attt-inpt  ^o  mtellectii.Ulze 
what    13    sp<->nune«.>u3    and    anp..L:i:ie<l.    .viid 

-    -  :arica- 
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therefore  produce  only  seif-consc:^ 
tures  fit  for  timid  men  to  ;.r  .v.-  -.►i-lr  cour- 
age,   and    slavish    ones    to    ^n,,c    viic.r    lade- 
rjendence  " 

But  the  timid  and  the  slavish  are  fit  ma- 
terial for  the  overly  ambitious.  Therefore,  a 
word  from  Yeats. 

Things  faU  apart;  the  center  cannot  hold; 
mere  anarchy  is  loosed  upon  the  world,  the 
blood-dimmed  tide  is  loosed,  and  everv-where 
the  i-eremony  of  innocence  Is  drowned;  the 
best  lack  all'conv  iclion,  while  the  worst  are 
full  of  passionate  Intensity. 

Unless  the  center  of  this  nation  holds,  un- 


less  the  (MHBno"K   liberals   and   conserva- 
tives   un«».  0M   up   their   courage,   and   re- 
nounce moral  and  intellectual  lalssez-talre 
then,  not  mere  anarchy,  but  the  darkest     : 
tyrannies  will  be  loosed  upon  the  worUl 
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Herbert  Marcuse  .  t  al.  A  Critique  of  Pure 
Tolerance  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1965),  See 
his  concluding  essay  entitled  'Repressive 
Tolerance." 

•Patrick  Devlin,  The  Enfcrrcrment  ot  Mo-- 
als    (New    York:    Oxford    University    Press. 

1965 1,  p.  9. 

■See  Joseph  Cropsey.  "The  Moral  B.osis  .f 
International  Action,"  in  Robert  A.  Goldwm 
ipd.),  .4T7:crica  .4rmfd  (Chicago:  Rand 
McNally  &  Co,   19611,   p.  72 

To  avoid  misunderstandings.  let  me  ,'-av 
that  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  genuinely  liberal  and  civilized  persons  ;s 
their  capacity  to  be  friends  despite  serious 
differences  m  their  ideas  or  beliefs  Never- 
theless men  cannot  lie  friends  unless  they 
share  a  body  of  ideas  or  beliefs  which  i.re 
more  important  or  fundamental  than  their 
differences.  Now  society  cannot  exist  wither.: 
friendship.  It  cannot  endure  unless  it  draw,- 
some  UmiU  to  what  it  will  tolerate,  Umlt.s 
which.  If  transgressed,  undermine  society 
The  limits  will  varv  over  time,  at  least  in 
some  matters,  but  unless  they  are  drawi; 
tolerance  'a-UI  become  nothing  more  than  ,i 
name   for  indifference.  ,  .^      , 

■■  see  Kenneth  R.  Mlnogue,  The  Liberal 
Mind     (New    York:    Vintage    Books,    1968 1, 
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see    Harry    Clor.    The    Legal    Control    .-t 
Obscenitti    (doctoral   dissertation,  Universitv 
of   Chicago!,   soon   to   be   published    by    tlie 
University  of  Chicago  Press. 
'  Mlnogue.  op.  ri£    p  83. 
Devlln.op.  ctf,  pp.  11,  13, 
■  Ibid.  p.  25. 

'^T  Harry  Williams  (ed.i,  Abrahari 
Lincoln.  Selected  Speeches.  Messages,  and 
Letter-*  ,New  York:  Holt,  Rlnehart  ar.d 
Winston,   1957),  P-  9- 

"  Three  major  categories  of  moral  relativ- 
ism may  be  mentioned:    cultural   <  or  socio- 
logical)-   individualistic    i  or   psychological 
which    inay    be   determinlst   iUong   the   llneb 
of    Freud,    or    indetermlnlst    or    existent i.^.i 
along  the  lines  of  Sartre);   and.  tinally.  ':•- 
Quutic   (or  .semantic).  Examples  of  cultural 
relativists  ^ire:    Margaret  Mead.   The  Comt'.o 
of  .45''  in  Samoa   (New  York:   William  Mor- 
row  &   Co,    1928);    Ruth   Benedict,   Patte^' 
,./     Culture     (New     York;     Penguin     Book.-, 
1946)      and   Melville   J.   Herskovlts,   Cultwai 
^nt^.ri.pologv    (New  York:    Alfred   A    Knop:. 
Inc     IU55I.  it  is  to  be  noted,  however,  ti.it 
the  social  sciences,  which   include,  in  adtu- 
tlon  to  .mtUropologv,  siKiology,  and  psycr,'  .- 
ugy     political    science    and    economics.    ..re 
dominated  bv   logical   positiitsm.  This  cIlc- 
irlne    holds    that    moral    judgments    expre.-* 
i.o  proposition  which  can  be  either  true     r 
false,    they    are    merely    emotive    statemei'^ 
expressing  the  subjective  state  of  the   \nn.- 
vidu.U    Thus,  to  .say    'You  acted  wrongly  ::. 
stealing    that    money."    is   to    utter    nothii.L' 
more  than  the  factual  statement,  "Y'ou  stclo 
that  money  ",   It  merely  evinces  the  speaker  > 
moral  disapproval.  See  A   J.  Aver.  Languaii- 


Truth   and   Logic   (New  York:    Dover  Publi- 
cations,  19461,  pp    107-112.  Accordingly,  the 
social  sciences  are  behaviorally  oriented,  fc>ee 
Bernard  Berelson   led  ),  The  Behavioral  Sci- 
rnee-<  Todai,  ,  New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks 
1963)     p.   3,   who   says:     "The   ultimate   end 
iof    the    behavioral    sciences]    is    to    under- 
stand   explain,  :.nd  predict  human  behavior 
m   the   -ame   sense   m   which  sclenUsts   un- 
derstand, explain,   and  predict  the  behavior 
of    physical    torces   or    biological    factors   or, 
closer   to  home,  the  behavior  of  goods  and 
prices  in  the  economic  market  "  One  of  the 
.-arller  behaviorallsts,  the  psychologist  John 
B    Watson,  wh-s  more  ambitious.  In  his  Ways 
of  lienavtorali.^m.  Watson  wrote:    "We   hope 
to  reach  such  proficiency  in  our  science  that 
we   can    build    any    man,   starting    at   birth, 
into    anv    kind    of    .social    or    a-soclal    being 
upon   order."    Cited   in   PhUlp   Wheelwright, 
1     Cri'icat     Intioduction     to     Ethics     (New 
York    The  Odvs.sev   Press.   1949),  rev.  ed..  p, 
46    who  asks:     Upon  u-ho.-^e  order,  one  won- 
ders'"    iln   this  connection,  see  B,  F,  Skin- 
ners Utopian  novel,  Walden  Tieo.  and  com- 
pare \nth  HuxleVs  Brave  New  World.) 

For  the  writings  of  behavioralists  in  po- 
litical science,  .--ee  S.  Sidney  Ulmer  led.), 
Introductoru  Headings  :n  Political  Behavior 
(Chicago:  Hand  McNally  &  Co.,  1961);  and 
James  C  Charlesworth  ^ed.) .  Contemporary 
political  .-Inalij^U  i  New  Y'ork:  The  Free 
Press,  1967  i  . 

For  critical  essavs  on  behavloralism  and 
on  moral  relativism,  see  Herbert  J.  Storing 
(ed  1  Essays  on  the  Scientific  Study  of 
Politics  (New  York:  Hold,  Rlnehart  ii  Win- 
ston Inc.,  iri62i:  and  Leo  R.  Wiud,  (ed,). 
Ethic:  aJid  the  Social  Sciences  (Notre  Dame: 
University  of  Notre  D.inie  Press,  1959),  The 
latter  work  includes  the  writings  of  Catho- 
lic social  scientists  who,  with  others,  reject 
moral  relativism  in  all  Us  forms. 

'Thomas  Hobbes,  Leviathan,  chs,  6.  5 
( end ) ,  and  .  ompare  chs  14,  15  ( end  ) ,  and  46 
(neai-  the  i>cc!nnine) . 

■  "Erich      Roll.     Klemejits     of     Economic 
Theory   cited  in  Wheelwright,  op.  cit..  p.  302. 
■••See  tilendon  Schubert.  "Is  There  a  Pub- 
lic Interest  'nieorv,"  and  Frank  Sorauf.  "The 
Conceptual  Muddle."  In  Carl  Friedrlch  led.). 
The  Public  Interest  (NOMOS  V)    (New  York: 
Atherton   Press.   1962);    David  Truman,   The 
Governmrntal  Process  i  New  York:  Alfred  A, 
Knopf,  1953),  chs.  2  and  11:   Bertram  Gross, 
The    Legislative    Struggle    i  New    York:    Mc- 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co,  Inc.,   1953),  ch.   1:   Earl 
Latham,     "The     tiroup     Basis     of     Politics 
4r7icrican     Political     Science    Review,    XLVl 
(June    19521,  390;   Harold  Lasswell,  Pohtics: 
Who    Gffs    What    When.    How    (New    York: 
McGravv-Hli:    Book    Co,.    Inc,    1936);    ch,    1; 
Pendleton   Herring,   The   Politics  of  Democ- 
racy  iNew  York:   W.  W,  Norton  &  Co,,  1940, 
1965)    chs    22-24;  Arthur  Bentley,  The  Proc- 
ess of  Government    (Chicago:    University  of 
Chlcaeo  Press,   1908 1,  chs.   11   and   15,    (Note 
that  Benilcv's  book  was  republished  by  Prln- 
clpla  Press  m  1935  and  1949.  and  by  Harvard 
University  Press  In  1967  1 

'"The  words  Income,  safety,  and  deference 
.ore  trom  Uisswell,  op.  cit.  Hobbes  uses  the 
words  tain,  saletv,  and  reputation  t  Levia- 
than, ch,  131.  Compare  Machlavelli,  The 
Prince,  ch   25. 

•  •  According  to  Hobbes,  "The  thoughts  are 
to  the  desires,  as  scouts,  and  spies,  to  range 
abroad,  and  find  the  way  to  the  thing  de- 
sired "•  ^Leviathan,  ch.  8.)  Or  as  Hume  said: 
"Reason  is.  and  ought  only  to  be  the  slave 
of  the  passions,  and  may  never  pretend  to 
anv  other  office  than  to  serve  and  obey 
them."  I  See  his  A  Treatise  of  Human  Na- 
ture Bk   II,  Part  III,  Section  III. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  the  doctrine  of 
humim  egoism  propounded  by  Hobbes  is  evi- 
dent even  in  the  social  psychology  of  liberal 
Marxists  such  as  Erich  Fromm.  See  his  Es- 
cape From  Freedom,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17  and  64, 
apparently  contradicted  on  pp.  115-116,  T^ls 
helps  to  explain  Fromm's  relativism  (or  »JS'- 
torlclsm),  as  may  be  seen  at  pp,  9.  12-15, 


18  36,  127-128,  248,  290  and  294,  despite 
contradictory  statements  at  np.  173.  250,  266- 
267  and  289.  For  Fromm  s  !)crh:ips  unwitting 
dependence  on  Hobbes.  see  pp  17,  63-b4^  112 
113  and  164,  taut  compare  with  pp.  '-o 
•■^Lest  it  \x  thought  that  the  increasing 
number  and  Intensity  ol  strikes  by  public 
employees  is  unrelated  to  the  doctrines  un- 
der discussion,  permit  ine  lo  recall  here  an 
incident  where  the  leader  of  striking  school 
teachers  publicly  declared:  ""This  is  a  jjower 
struggle  pure  and  simple!  ' 

.»See  Plato  Republic  488a-493d,  414b-415d- 
Rousseau,  Di.scour,M^  on  the  Mo-al  l.fjects  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

^■■See  David  Bldnev,  "The  Philosophical 
Presuppositions  of  Cultur.il  Absolutism,'  m 
Ward,  Ethics  and  the  Social  Science,  op.  cit., 
p,  59,  passim. 

■'■  See  Senator  Fulbrighfs  preface  to  Jerome 
D.  Frank,  Sanity  and  SurviviU  ,  New  \ork. 
Vintage  Books,  1968  i ,  p.  x. 

■^Escape  From  Fieedotn  op.  rit..  p.  '-0. 
Fromm  also  writes  that  self-preservation  Is 
"the  primary  motive  of  human  behavior  '  (p. 
17)  Hence  "he  would  agree  with  Bertrand 
Russell,  another  relativist,  that  it  is  better 
to  be  red  than  dead, 

-■Charles    A,    Beard,    .4n    Economic    Ir.tcr- 
pretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the   United 
States   (New  York:   Macn-ullan  Co..  1954 1,  p. 
324   For  recent  critiques  of  Beard,  see  Forest 
McDonald,    We    the    People:    The    Economic 
Origins  of  the  Constitution    (Chicago:    Ini- 
versitv    of    Chicago    Press,     1958):     Robert 
Brown,  Charles  Beard  and  the  Constitution 
(Princeton:       Princeton      rnlversii.y      Press, 
1956)    It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  of  these 
critical  works  constitute  actual   retutations 
of     the     theory     of     economic     cieiermlnism 
(whatever  their  authors  may   think).  What 
thev  do  refute,  or  at  least  challenge,  is  much 
of  the  evidence  which  Beard  used  m  support 
of  his  economic  interpretation. 

--■  See  Bentlev's  acknowledgment  that  his 
"Starting-point"  is  Marx.  op.  cit..  p.  -165. 

'■'American  Political  Science  Review,  L^V 
(Dec  1961),  799-816,  Page  references  will 
hereafter  appear  in  parentheses,  'nie  reader 
should  note  that  Roches  mterpret.uion  was 
partlv  anticipated  by  Max  Parrand,  The 
Framing  of  the  Constitution  (New  Haven, 
Conn  :  Y'ale  Umversitv  Press,  1913),  pp.  201- 
203,  (Note,  too,  the  publication  date  of  Far- 
rands  book.) 

-■:  According  to  Roche.     Federalism,  as  tlie 
theory  is  generally  liehned.  was  an  improvi- 
sation which  was  later  promoted  into  a  !)OIl- 
tlcal  theory""   :804i.  As  lor  the  separation  o. 
powers,  this  principle,  we  are  told,   was  not 
expounded  during  the  Convention    •ra.any- 
thing    resembling    a    theoretical    basis.      In- 
deed    ""The   merits   of    Montesquieu    did   not 
turn  up  until  The  Fedcralv^f  ( 809  ,.  Incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem.  Roche  seems  to  believe 
that    unless    statesmen    make    explicit    and 
sustained  references  to  political  theories   any 
decisions   they   arrive    at    cannot    have   been 
slgnlficantlv  influenced  by  general  principles 
or  bv  phllo'sophical  doctrines!  But  see  Madi- 
son's reference   to  Montesquieu   durmg   the 
constitutional  debate  in  Max  Farrand,   The 
Records  of   the  Federal   Convention   or   1.87 
(4  vols,;  New  Haven,  Conn.:   Yale  University 
Press,   1937)    314-315,  324,  391,  and  437^  For 
Madison's  views  on  the  application  of  theory- 
to    practice,    see    GaiUard    Hunt    (ed.i     The 
writings   of   James    .ifadi.s-on    (9    vols.:    New 
York"  G  pputnam'ssons.  1900-1910).  V.  49, 
197    199    IX    359,  526.  For  a  most  influential 
work  based  on  the  erroneous  view  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  were  not  gtiided  by  politi- 
cal theory,  see  Daniel  Boorstln.  The  Genius 
of  American  Politics,  (Chicago:   University  or 
Chicago  Press,   1953 1,  ch.  3. 

^''  see  my  Philosophy  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution (New  York:  The  Free  Press,  1968), 
esp.  pp.  169-183,  ^  ,f  t^ 

=-See  Roche's  essay  "Judicial  Self-Ke- 
straint"  American  Political  Science  Review 
XLTX  (Sept,  1955),  762.  for  another  unre- 
strained piece  of  behaviorally  oriented   po- 


litical science    Notice  his  cultural  relativism 
expressed  at  the  very  outset  of  his  essay, 

-■M<jral  relativism  m  the  form  of  histori- 
cism  IS  evident  in  Eugene  Rostow,  "The  Su- 
nreme  Court  in  the  American  Constitutional 
system  "  in  Willmoore  Kendall  and  George 
Carcv  leds.)  Liberali.im  Versus  Con.-iervatism. 
(New  York:  D,  Van  Nostrand  Co..  Inc.,  1966 1. 
pp    285  :-IOO.   esp.   pp.   287   and   298. 

'See  Jefferson's  letter  to  Adams  en  the 
natural  aristoi.  in  Edward  Dumbauld  led.), 
T)ie  Political  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
(New  York:  The  Liberal  Arts  Press.  1955).  p. 

'see  Edmund  S  Morgan  (ed.i,  Puritan 
Poiitiral  Ideas  (Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co,  Inc.  1965),  especially  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Wise,  pp. '253-256  ,,K„..«1 
^On  Liberty  (Indianapolis:  The  Liberal 
Arts  Press,  1956),  p.  14. 

'For  Roche  The  Federalist  was  the  work 
of  "Inspired  propagandists"   (804). 

'See  Eidelbcrc,  op  <K..  Appendix  2,  pp, 
•'69-270  I  might  note  that  provisions  lor  re- 
Uulous  education  were  not  affected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  Indeed,  some  state  con- 
stitutions liad  provisions  lor  the  support  of 
religion  which  ^urvived  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment 

■See  Federalist  10  where  Madison  speaks 
not  onlv  of  man's  self-iove.  but  :ilso  of  his 
■patriotism  and  love  of  Justice,'"  his  'en- 
U>-'htened  views  and  virtuous  sentiments. 
in  Federalist  55  we  find  the  following  pas- 
sage ■  "As  there  Is  a  degree  of  depravity  in 
mankind  which  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
circumspection  and  distrust,  so  there  are 
other  qualities  in  human  nature  which  Jus- 
tify a  certain  portion  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence" ILimilton  expresses  the  same  view  in 

Federalist  76.  

"See    Martin    Diamond,    "Democracy    and 
The    Fedcralv-^t:    A    Reconsideration    of    the 
Framer's  Intent,""  American  Political  Science 
Review,  LlII  (March,  1959),  p.  G7. 
■Farrand.  I.  215. 

•Ibid..  I.  423.  and  see  Federalist  64. 
■  Farrand.  I.  605. 
"'Ibid..  II.  016. 
■   Op.  cit..  p   07. 


■WHAT  WAS  MR.  DZU'S  CRIME? 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1968 
Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  3 
months  ago  I  stood  here  and  expressed 
my  dismay  at  the  imprisonment  of 
Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  who  suggested  the 
possibiUtv  of  creating  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment in  his  native  South  Vietnam. 
Mr  Dzu  who  ran  second  as  the  "peace 
candidate"  in  last  fall's  presidential  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  has  now  been 
sentenced  to  5  years  at  hard  labor  with- 
out even  an  opportunity  for  fair  defense 
of  the  government  charges. 

I  deplore  the  suppression  of  free 
speech  involved  in  Mr.  Dzu's  imprison- 
ment and  conviction.  If  the  United 
States  has  any  purpose  in  Vietnam,  that 
purpose  is  to  create  a  situation  in  which 
basic  freedoms  shall  prevail.  If  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  is  not 
prepared  to  permit  such  a  basic  right  as 
free  speech  then  it  is  incumbent  upon 
our  Government  to  reevaluate  the  basis 
for  our  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government 
cannot  indefinitely  follow  the  path  of 
totalitarianism  and  expect  our  contmu- 
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Ing  support  I  call  upon  President  John- 
son to  have  Ambassador  Bunker  make 
clear  to  President  Thieu  our  de«»p  .md 
serious  concern  over  the  ^entencuit;  ol 
Mr,  Dzu  and  to  further  reque*;i  that  Mr. 
Dzu's  er.tire  case  be  reviewed  with  ap- 
propriate attention  lo  the  rights  of  Iree 
speech  and  fair  trial  I  further  believe 
that  we  should  make  It  clear  that  our 
continued  support  )f  the  Thleu-Ky  s;ov- 
errunent  is  contin»{ent  ipon  'he  desire 
and  ability  of  that  -:overnment  to  estab- 
lish promptly  the  minimum  -tandards  of 
democracy 

The  Lx3n«  Island  PI■e.^s  last  -Saturday, 
July  -7.  carried  an  editorial  on  lh\-  im- 
portant >ubiect  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues'  attention  a.s  a 
responsible  editorial  comment  on  the 
possible  implications  of  Mr  Dzu's  sen- 
tencing 

Under  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  that  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point 

rruiini?  Dlnli  DiU.  the  peace  candidate 
wtio  -ame  In  .second  in  last  ItUl's  South  Vlet- 
n<ime»e  f*n»ldentlal  elecUon.  has  been  sen- 
tence to  rtv^  '.ears  at  hard  labor. 

Hi-s  L-nme  ^.uggestmg  that  South  Vietnam 
negotiate  directly  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  .ind  .'orm  a  LX>allUon  government 
including  conununlsts. 

Communism  .md  neutralum  .ire  outlawed 
by  South  Vietnam  s  constitution  That  may 
make  Dzu  s  imprisonment  legal,  but  hardly 
i-timmendable 

\  nation  it  war  must  be  tough  on  political 
extremists  Bvit  we  must  .il.vo  remember  that 
part  r>{  jur  .ml-sslon  in  Stiutheast  Asia  is  to 
preserve  md  lUvance  the  freedom  >{  it*  peo- 
ple It  is  hard!',  m  expression  of  freedom  to 
deal  so  harshly  *1th  a  man  who  dared  debate 
Jill  mpop'.i.ar  idea 

.South  Vietnam  has  been  malting  ^me  slg- 
mtlcant  proi<ress  m  -■iiminatlng  -.jrr-iptlon 
and  :nstltutl:ig  political  .tnd  .^.-onomlc  re- 
forms I'he  Dzu  cane  :s  a  grim  reminder  ol 
"how  much  fvu-ther  it  -sUK  has  to  go  U  also 
vinderlined  the  Intransigence  of  .s..iuth  Viet- 
nam at  a  time  when  the  United  St<ites  .md 
Its  ar.les  should  ^)e  showing  greater  rtexibll- 
ity  It  .seems  ilmost  .-alculated  •-<.>  ^.-un  the 
door  on  anv  .vttempt  to  achieve  a  political 
settlement  of  the  .-onfllct  the  .nlv  kind  of 
settlement  that  xjmmun  sense  dictates  we 
should  now  be  willing  to  consider. 


THE  P.\RIS  PEACE  T.^LKS 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

If   vlRL.lN:.^ 

IN  rHK  ^EN.^rE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Julu  3!    1968 

Mr  BYRD  of  Vu^mia  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'Grasping  at  Straws.' 
published  in  the  Richmond  Tlmes-Dis- 
patch,  July  26.  1968 

There  btin^i  t^.o  objection,  the  editonaJ 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Oraspi.ng  at  Str.aws 

Ambassadf'r  W  Averell  Harriman  and 
.  ther  US  otflcials  .it  the  Paris  peace  talks 
were  grasping  at  straws  on  Wednesday  when 
tnt-v  leHped  "Q,  a  statement  by  the  North 
Vie- names*  foreign  ministry  «»  a  significant 
►irt-ak'hruugh  in  the  negotiations  and  a  sign 
•n«t  Hanoi  was  ready  to  come  to  terms  to 
end  'he  war 


EXTlIxNSK^N.S  iM-  HI  .M.\RKS  -J  "hi  ■' ^  -    ""'""^ 

The    statement    '*ns     .    recapitniatu^n    cf  and  they  were  given  my  personal  atten- 

Hanol's  demands,  but  .-.iti.ehow  une  if  them  tlon. 

iiad  been  omitted    It  wa«  the  demand  that  ^'nder  leave  lo  extend  inv  remarks  in 

anv  ^ttiement  <if  the  conflict  must  be  ba.sed  ^j^^  Record    I  include  the  final  tabula- 

:,pon  the  [K^uical  program  of  the  National  ^^^^^^  which  have  been  made  on  this  1968 

LlberatU.n    Front,    the    political    arm    .>f    the  ^^^^^^^  District  opinion  poll: 

'narrlman  was  quickly  assured  by  a  North  Hf.sims  or  CoNOktssMAN  vHRivrRs  Ann.  al 

Vietnamese  otnclal  that  lhl«  demand— which  Poirth  District  opinm.n-  Poll 

has    been   a   major   stumbling   block    in    the  ^                      |in  percent] 

past-  has  not  been  dropped   .\tid  Radio  Hanoi  j    Which  4  of  the  following  would  receive 

.mmedlately   went  on    the   air   to   broadcast  highest    priority    for   spending    reduc- 

repeated  assertions  that  the  NI.F  program  Is  "^qj,*,, 
-.tlU  the  "iinly     basis  for  a  setllemeiit 

In   fact    those   broadcast*  revived   another      Defense    - '^ 

demand   which   Hanoi    had   previously   toned      Foreign  aid - '* 

ilown     In    a    number   i>f    recent   statements.      Agriculture --- *" 

North  Vietnam  had  .sU)pped  referrmg  to  the     Public   works.. ^^ 

NLP  as   the   "sole"   authentic   representative      Education ^ 

..f  the  South  Vietnamese  people    But  yester-      Health -       1^ 

day   Radio   Hanoi    was   once   again    referring      Highways - - -     '" 

Ml  the   front   as  South   Vietnam  s     only   au-      poverty  program - ** 

rhentlc  representative   •  .\id  to  cities 

This    was    a    direct    rebuff    to    Harrlman's      BeautlJicatlon    °* 

plea  on  Wednesday  that  Hanoi  recognize  that     supersonic  transport - ^' 

the  Saigon  government   must  play  a  role  in      Space   '^' 

any  settlement    And  it  was  a  riirther  Indlca-      Anttcrlme  programs ^ 

tlon.    despite    Harrlmans   optimism     that    If      Air  and  water  pollution 6 

the  Communist  position  has  changed  at  all  .^    dq  vovi  favor  the  President's  request  for 

It  has  become  harder   not  .softer  lo-oercent   surcharge   on   Federal   income 

That  sad  fact  was  already   underscored  as  .^^pj, 
recently  iis  last  Prldav    when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 

m  a  message  •>. -he  people  .if  Nrrth  Vietnam       Yes    *' 

irged  them  to  step  up  their     w.ir  ■•!  resist-      No - '" 

ance"  against   the  US     'Imperialists'    Shat-      No  opinion 

tering   hopes   for  a   peaceful   settlement,    he  ^    should  the  Nation  be  working  to  elim- 

said  that  U  S    negotiators  at  Paris     keep  de-  ,^^^^  ^  compulsory  draft? 
mandlng    'reclprc>cUy'    in    a    shameless    and 

utterly  unreasonable  manner  "  'Ves ^* 

When    the   man    who   could   end    this    war      No ^^ 

savs  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  concessions      No  opinion 

from   him     it    is   obvious    that    -he   weeks   of  ^    dq  you  favor  establishment  of  a  strategic 

negotiating  in   Paris   haven't   been   very  pro-  ^g^^^^g   of   agricultural    commodities   by    the 

ductlve    In  fact,   as  Sen    Harrv   F    Byrd.  Jr  .  Government   with  specific  restraints  agiinst 

remarked  this  week    with  <ondillons  in  Viet-  .^^^   arbitrary   sale   of    these   stocks   into   the 

nam    getting    worse    instead    ■  •:    better    and  ^n^rkef 

casualties   mounting,    the    Pans   peace    talks  |j^  percent] 

mav  be     lulling  the  American  people  into  a  ^  ^g 

false  sense  of  security   '  ''^  I. "I 27 

^_^_^^^^_^_^_  No  opinion ^4 

5    Congress  In   1967  approprLited   «1  7  hll- 

RFSUl. TS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  SHRIV-  lion  for  the  antlpoverty  program                ^^^^ 

ERS    1968    K.ANS.AS    FOURTH    DIS-      y^.^,,,^  .^^  p.^.^m  be  expanded^ 13 

TRICT  OPINION   POLL  should  the  program  be  reduced^ 29 

Should  the  progr.im  be  eliminated? '27 

HON     GARNER    E     SHRIVER  ShouW  the  program  be  maintained  as  is?     31 

of   K.\.ss\s  S    I"    order    to    help    resolve    problems    of 

hard-core     unemployment,     which     do    you 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ""or 

Wrdnesday    July   31.   1968  "  The    Human    investment   Act    providing   a 

•ax  I  rcdit  incentive  lo  employers  for  part  ul 

Mr     SHRIVER     Mr     Speaker.    It    has  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  training  workers  on  the  Job? 
been  my  practice  .-.nice  cominR  to  Con-  .  .      61 

sress  to  send  to  my  constituents  in  the  j^,*'^   --" ".'......     16 

Fourth   ConiirT.ssional    District    of    Kan-  ^,'j  opinion"/."'''-"---'-'-'-'-'- 23 

>as  a  (luestinnnaue  on  imixjrtant  issues  ,,.,»,„  r-n„»rn 

facm«',he   Nation   on    the   foreign   and  J^^.\:^^Zt::.^! ^^^'.T^L'^LL^^^  ^^^ 

domestic  fronts    Our  citizens  today  are  X;;\Vc^ff '"ap^nv  wo.Hd  spend  on  nor- 

concemed  about  the.se  issues,  and  rep-  j^^^  employees? 

resentative    government    functions    best  ^  „y 

when  tlic  people  have  an  opportunity  to  Yes  - ^^ 

communicate  their  views  to  their  elected  ^°  opJnJoniy.'.'.'.'.I""""'"-'-!/----     42 

representatives  "  .,,  ^ 

This  vear  my  opinion  poll  was  mailed  Federal   Government  guaranteeing   publ  c 

to^ac^h  hlluseh^ild'  in  ,11.;  seven  counties  ^n.ploy ment  as  ^^^^;;^--^^  — 

of    the    Kansas    Fourth    District,    under  "'^  """  J"'''*  lu  ^      y 

mailinK    regulations    approved    by    Con-  Yes  -— - -     ^ 

','ress    I  am  pleased  to  rejxirt  ihat  more  No  ----- - - ^^ 

than   19.000  have  been  returned  by  cit-  ^o  opinion - 

Izens   to   me    and   some   continue   to   be         7    Do  vou  favor  Federal   assistance  to  the 

mailed    back     This    is    an    excellent    re-  states  to  improve  and  enlarge  State  and  local 

sponse    and  it   is  very   lielpful  to  me  m  police  lorces  as  determined  b>  local  and  State 

weighing   mv  decisions  on  the  vital  leu-  government*? 

Islative  issues   Many  people  took  the  op-  ypj - - ''^ 

portunity  to  include  tiieir  personal  com-  No *^ 

ments  on   tlie  problems  confronting   us  -No  opinion 


.//////  .;/,  luo^ 


H  iio  you  lavor  the  return  ol  U  S  military 
•  -ces  :rom  Western  Ltirope  as  a  means  ot 
niprovlng    our    balance-ol-paymenls    situa- 

'..oU'.' 


64 
25 

U 


No  opinion 

q  Vietnam:  The  major  International  prob- 
...n  on  the  mluds  of  .\merlcaus  at  this  time 
's"  United  .-states  invi^lvement  in  Vietnam 
\Vhich  of  the  following  courses  is  in  Une  with 
'.L'.ir  present   thinking: 

■  If  It  would  stop  the  war,  we  should  in- 
crease our  military  effort,  including  Intensi- 
-ed  nonnuclear  bombing  and  hot  pursuit 
Tnto  Cambodia  and  other  neutral  sanctuaries, 
-o  bring  North  Vietnam  to  the  conierence 
',ible. 

55 

"' 17 

"  28 


Vcs   

No 

No  oplnlon- 


,Last  vear  m  u  Mmilar  question  calling  lor 
••xreased  military  effort  to  insure  complete 
■'ontrol  uf  South  Vietnam  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  618  percent  answered  "Jes-    ' 

If  it  would  stop  the  war,  we  should  help 
fjrm  a  coalition  government  in  Saigon  that 
*v,'ould  include  the  Vietcong'^ 

yes   

No 


No  oplnlon. 


siniilar    (luestton    was 


21 
33 
46 

not 


I  Last    year 

''\i  It  would  stop  the  war.  we  should  pull 
our  troops  out  of  Vietnam  and  let  the  South 
VieliLimees  take  care  ol  themselves. 

32 

29 

39 


Yes   

No  opinion.    _-    

Last  year    11,1    percent 
,\rhdrawal  ol  U.S,  forces  I 

If  It  would  stop  the  war.  we  should  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam 


,aid  they  favored 


-  33 

-  21 
.     46 


No  opinion 

■  Last  vear  2.2  percent  said  they  favored 
cessation  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam) 

l-hirtv-nme  percent  of  those  responding 
also  included  other  i.lternatlves  to  stopping 
the  war. 


MAINE'S  AUSTIN  GARY  WAS 
PIONEER  FORESTER 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 


or    MAINE 

IN  I-HE  SENAl-E  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  MUSKIE,  Mr,  President,  the  State 

:   Maine  is  renowned  for  the  natural 

beauty  of  its  great  forests  and  for  the 

1  -ed   individualism   of   the  men  who 

:.unt  aJid  lop  or  seek  to  preserve  those 

tracts,  , 

One  of  Maine's  outstanding  sons  who 
k'  fw  and  loved  the  north  woods  was 
Austin  Carv.  whose  birthday  we  observe 
•oday  Born  in  1865  in  Machias.  Maine, 
\';stin  Carv  graduated  with  honors  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1887.  Following  a 
distinguished  teaching  career.  Gary  later 
became  a  pioneer  in  forestry  during  a 
25-vear  career  with  the  U,S.  Forest  Serv- 
'fc  Dunr.K  tho.se  years  he  helned  to 
de\elop  improved  and  practical  forestry 
ly.actices  throughout  the  countrj-.  His 
•,Vood,sman's  Manual "  became  a  sort  of 
liolc  to  hnnteis  and  woodsmen. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  Miss  Isabel  Whittier 
has  written  a  paper  on  Austin  Gary  s  life 
and  work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

M.MNES    AUSTIN    CART    WAS    PlONFER    for.FRTER 

(By  Isabel  Whittien 
Thirty  years  have  passed  tmce  the  death 
of  that  great  Maine  man,  Austin  Cary,  a 
pioneer  in  United  States  lores-try,  who  be- 
came a  man  of  national  renown.  He  was 
widely  known  throughout  New  England  and 
the  North  West  and  was  regarded  m  i  he- 
South  as  their  own  pioneer  in  forestry. 

Austin  Cary  was  a  distinguished  and  pro- 
lific writer.  He  contributed  to  many  techni- 
cal and  uade  Journals.  He  wrote  lul.y  100 
articles  lor  various  periodicals  amonc  which 
were  the  American  Geographic  Society,  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters, 
Journal  of  Forestry,  Savannah  Naval  .btores 
Review  West  Coast  Lumberman.  Southern 
Lumber  Journal,  Naval  Stores  Review  and 
the  American  Lumberman. 

His  most  important  contribution  to  he 
literature  of  Forestry  was  lus  Manual  lor 
Northern  Woodsmen  written  while  he  was 
'teaching  at  Harvard  and  Urst  P^^Ushed  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press  in  1909.  K  un- 
derwent several  subsequent  editions,  revised 
and  retitled  as  Woodsman's  Manual 

This  was  of  great  value  to  studentf  and 
scholars  in  forestry  and  to  practical  -A-orkeis 
in  the  wood-using  industries.  It  has  been 
treasured  by  thousands  of  men,  who  have 
been  Interested  in  forestry.  It  was  long  ',""" 
sidered  a  Bible  for  forestry  and  may  still  be 
so  regarded  by  many. 

Austin  Cary  was  a  rugged  individuaUst,  a 
keen  observer,  very  straightforward,  accurate 
and  thorough.  He  had  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence on  lumbermen,  on  tunberland  o^mers 
imd  on  business  executives.  He  was  engaged 
in  forestry  for  more  than  lorty-two  years 
and  served  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  wnth 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  of  which 
he  was  an  active  and  loyal  member.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Journal  of  Forestry-  made 
hUn  well-known  to  members  of  the  Society 
who  found  his  "thoughtful  and  vigorous 
handling  of  forestry  matters  a  continual 
inspiration"  v^TOte  W.  T.  Neal,  when  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

Austin  Cary  was  born  in  Port  Machias, 
Maine,  July  31,  1865.  He  u-a^  of  Engmh 
descent  on  both  sides  of  his  fanUly  He  v^as 
descended  from  John  Cary  who  came  to 
Massachusetts  from  Bristol  in  1630.  Caleb 
Cary.  Austin's  grandfather,  left  Massachu- 
setts early  in  the  19th  century  and  settled 
in  East  Machias,  with  his  wife,  Sally  Jones 
Talbot.  This  couple  had  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Lewis,  both  of  whom  lived  in  East 
Machias.  Charles  married  Mary  Eliza,  his  first 
cousin,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  -Aus- 
tin and  George  Cary. 

Austin  prepared  for  college  at  Washington 
Academy  in  East  Machias.  At  Bowdoin  he  was 
considered  retiring,  modest,  and  somewhat 
sensitive.  Recognized  as  a  great  mathema- 
tician he  had  an  all  round  superiority  m  all 
his  studies  with  a  tendency  towards  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  Not  a  book  worm,  he  pursued 
an  extensive  course  cf  general  reading.  He  had 
orderly  methods  of  study  and  showed  per- 
sistent industry  and  expressed  himself  ^^lth 
clearances  and  force.  He  had  a  ^ense  u 
humour  and  could  enjoy  a  eood  joke,  but 
appeared  serious  and  cared  Utile  for  .ocial 
diversions. 

Austin  Cary  craduaied  Irom  Bowdoin  with 
honors  in  1887. 

Cary  served  as  an  instructor  m  Biology  and 
Geoloev  lor  a  vear  .  1887-88,  at  Bowdoin,  and 
then  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  where  1  c  studied 
biology   for  .i  vear  and   a   half    In  February 
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1890  lie  went  to  Princeton  for  a  special 
course  m  palcontoloiiy  which  he  completed  in 
1891,  In  1890  iie  w.-ts  ..warded  ..n  AM  by 
Bowdoin. 

m  the  .-unimer  ol  1891,  Cry  went  un  the 
Bowdoin  scientific  Expedition  t  )  Labrador 
led  by  Prolessor  Leslie  A.  Lee  uf  the  Biologi- 
cal Department  An  account  of  'vhi,,  expedi- 
tion was  told  m  a  monograph  entitled 
i;ou,-doui  lloi/s  in  Labrador  written  by  Jona- 
than Prince  C.Uey,  Jr.,  .;  member  .1  the 
expedition 

.\ustln  Carv  was  well-fitted  Ur  the  enter- 
prise bv  his  logging  and  hunting  in  the 
Maine  iorest^  near  M.ichiai..  Cale.  who  ac- 
companied Carv  up  C-.rand  or  Hamilton  Ri'vt'r. 
had  been  active  m  athletics  in  col.ege  and 
had  served  .is  an  a.ssist.uu  to  Prolessor  Lee 
on  the  "Albatross"  m  a  voyage  from  Wash- 
ington around  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska. 

One  of  the  ubjectives  of  the  expedition  w,,s 
the  fxploratlon  of  the  Grand  .-r  Haini.t.n 
River  Austin  Carv  and  Dennis  Cole  made  tne 
trip  up  the  river  irom  the  Hamilton  mlei  lor 
300  miles  to  the  Grand  Falls. 

The  trip  '>vas  dltlicult.  One  Ijoat  capsized 
near  the  Horse  s>hoe  Rapids  1  airly  early  m 
the  trip  and  many  food  provisions  were  lost 
and  also  a  measuring  chain,  cooking  utensils, 
rifles  with  much  ammunition,  an  axe,  .ind 
■^mall  stores  ol  salt,  sugar,  and  coffee, 

Thev  could  hear  what  they  thought  ',^15 
the  roar  of  the  lalls  lone  before  they  re.ichcd 
them  Thev  came  out  .ibove  the  lahs  ..nd 
<ound  that  the  sound  they  had  hcird  was  .1 
'he  river  running  at  the  plateau  level.  Here 
the  river  was  nearly  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
a  heavy  boiling  rapid.  They  walked  along  the 
blocks'of  rock  which  was  the  shore  and  the 
river  appeared  'o  narrow  :.nd  soon  they  .-aw 
the  Grand  Fulls,  316  feet  m  height.  The  river 
narrowed  just  above  from  250  to  50  vards 
"the  water  shooting  over  a  somewhat  graaual 
downward  course  ^.nd  then  pluneme  straight 
down  with  terrific  force  .>nd  with  immense 
volume.  At  the  bottom  there  was  .i  ;ar?e 
pool— the  canyon  extended  lor  25  mi.es 
through  archaic  rocks." 

Cirv  ihd  Cole  named  the  Canyon  at  .he 
bottom  of  Grand  Falls  Bowdoin  Canyon 
,uer  'heir  alma  mater.  A  name  that  .las 
neen  retained.  Thev  gave  the  name  Mt,  Hvde 
to  an  elevation  in  the  vicinity,  after  their 
College    President.    William   DeWltt   Hyde. 

rhe^e  voung  men  from  Bowdoin  had 
..olved  the  mvsterv  of  the  Grand  Falls,  brinp- 
me  to  'ight  a  navigable  waterway  extending 
'or  an  unbroken  90  miles,  300  miles  m  the 
interior  of  an  unknown  region  All  this  had 
been    accomplished    in    a     relatively     -hort 

■,)eriod,  ...     „ 

Carv    kept    a    lournal    of    -his    expedition 
This    was    the    first    accurate    description    ''t 
this  area  ol   Labrador.  His  report   was   pub- 
lished  m   a   Bulletin   of   the   -American   Geo- 
uriphical  Society  and  also  in  pamphlet  form. 
In    1923   Hon.  William  J.   Malone   of   Bris- 
•o'     Conn,    on    a    trip    to    the    Grand    River 
m  labrador  found  a  sextant  and  a  rifle  that 
had    belonpea    -o    Austin    Cary    and    Dennis 
Cole   These  were  taken  bv  Mr.  Maurice  Mack 
of   Bristol,   Conn,  m  July   1949   to  Bowdoin 
College    These  are  now  with  the  sled  Peary 
;sea  on  his  mp  to  'he  North  Pole  and  uther 
mementoes  of   Bowdoin   explorers,   mclucine 
articles    associated    with    another    Bowaom 
man,  Donald  McMillan. 

Early  in  life  Carv  had  become  associated 
With  the  Maine  wooos  where  his  uncles  were 
'umbermen.  Later  in  ii:e.  m  his  reminis- 
cence^ i.e  could  recall  being  m  their  camps 
before  stoves  were  used  when  the  tire  for 
warmth  and  cooking  was  m  the  middle  of 
the  -amps  -cnder  a  big  smoke  hole  while 
the  berth  and  living  space  were  under  the 
eaves  He  rould  recall  no  mention  of  the 
word    lorestry    until    1892   when   he   was   27 

^^U^'^-as  on  a  fishing  trip  in  Washington 
Countv  in  1892  that  Carv  met  Irclcssor 
Cleveland  Abbott  of  the  United  Slates 
We. -her   B'lreau     .nd    B     r     Fernow    -f    'he 
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Ing  support.  I  call  upon  President  John- 
son to  have  Ambassador  Bunker  make 
clear  to  President  Thleu  our  deep  and 
serious  concern  over  the  sentencing  oi 
Mr.  Dzu  and  to  further  request  that  Mr. 
Dzu's  entire  case  be  reviewed  with  ap- 
propriate attention  to  the  rights  of  free 
speech  and  fair  trial.  I  further  believe 
that  we  should  make  it  clear  that  our 
continued  support  of  the  Thleu-Ky  gov- 
ernment is  contingent  upon  the  desire 
and  ability  of  that  a:overnment  to  estab- 
lish promptly  the  minimum  standards  of 
democracy 

The  Long  Island  Press  last  Saturday, 
July  27.  carried  an  editorial  on  this  im- 
portant subject  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues'  attention  as  a 
responsible  editorial  comment  on  the 
possible  implications  of  Mr  Dzu's  sen- 
tencing. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  that  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Truong  Dlnh  Dzu.  the  peace  candidate 
wtio  came  In  second  In  last  fall's  South  Vlet- 
nameae  Pr««ldenUal  election,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  ave.  years  at  hard  labor. 

His  crime  suggesting  that  South  Vietnam 
negotiate  directly  with  the  National  Llbera- 
Uon  Front  and  form  .i  coalition  government 
including  communists. 

Communism  and  neutr.iUsm  are  outlawed 
by  South  Vietnam's  constitution  That  may 
make  Dzu  s  imprisonment  legal,  but  hardly 
commendable 

.\  nauon  M  war  must  be  tough  on  political 
extremists.  But  we  must  also  remember  that 
part  of  our  mission  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  to 
pre6er\e  and  advance  the  freedom  of  its  peo- 
ple It  Is  hardly  an  expression  of  freedom  to 
deal  so  harshly  with  a  man  who  dared  debate 
an  unpopular  idea 

South  Vietnam  has  been  making  some  sig- 
nificant progress  In  eliminating  corruption 
and  instituting  political  and  economic  re- 
forms. The  Dzu  case  is  a  grim  reminder  of 
how  much  further  it  sUU  has  to  go.  It  also 
underlined  the  Intransigence  of  South  Viet- 
nam at  a  time  when  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  should  be  showing  greater  flexibil- 
ity. It  seems  a.mo6t  calculated  to  sUun  the 
door  on  any  attempt  to  achieve  a  political 
settlement  of  the  conflict — the  only  kind  of 
settlement  that  oommon  sense  dictates  we 
should  now  be  willing  to  consider. 


EXTENSIONS  vOF  RFMARKS 

The  statement  was  a  r^-capitulallun  of 
Hanoi's  demands,  but  stimehcw  one  of  them 
had  been  omitted  It  was  the  demand  that 
any  .settlement  of  the  conflict  must  be  based 
upon  the  political  program  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm  of  the 
Viet  Cong 

Harrlman  was  quickly  assured  by  a  North 
Vietnamese  official  that  this  demand— which 
has  been  a  major  stumbling  block  In  the 
past-  has  not  been  dropped  .\na  Radio  Hanoi 
immediately  w«nl  on  the  air  ui  broadcast 
repeated  assertions  that  the  NLP  program  Is 
.^till  the  "only     basis  lor  a  settlement 

In  fact,  those  broadcasts  revl\ed  another 
demand  which  Hanoi  had  prevlouslv  toned 
down  In  a  number  of  recent  statements. 
North  Vietnam  had  sU)pped  referring  to  the 
NLF  as  the  "sole"  authentic  representative 
Lit  the  South  Vietnamese  people  But  yester- 
day Radio  Hanoi  was  once  again  referring 
to  the  front  as  South  Vietnam's  only  au- 
thentic representative   ' 

rhls  was  a  direct  rebuIT  to  Harrlman's 
plea  on  Wednesday  that  Hanoi  recognize  that 
the  Saigon  government  must  play  a  role  In 
any  settlement  And  it  was  a  further  Indica- 
tion, despite  Harrlman's  optimism,  that  If 
the  Communist  position  has  changed  at  all. 
it  has  bect)me  harder,  not  softer 

That  sad  fact  was  already  underscored  as 
recently  as  last  Friday,  when  Ho  Chi  Mlnh, 
m  a  message  to  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
urged  them  to  step  up  their  war  of  resist- 
ance" against  the  US  "imperlallsis."  Shat- 
tering hopes  for  a  peaceful  settlement,  he 
said  that  US  negotiators  at  Paris  keep  de- 
manding reciprocity'  in  a  shameless  and 
utterly  unreasonable  manner  " 

When  the  man  who  could  end  this  war 
says  It  IS  unreasonable  to  expect  concessions 
from  him.  It  is  obvious  that  the  weeks  of 
negotiating  in  Paris  haven't  been  very  pro- 
ductive In  fact,  as  Sen.  Harry  F  Byxd,  Jr  , 
remarked  this  week,  with  conditions  In  Viet- 
nam getting  worse  Instead  of  better  and 
casualties  mounting,  the  Pans  peace  talks 
may  be  "lulling  the  American  people  into  a 
false  sense  of  securitv  " 
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_jf   viRL,i.N:.f 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Grasping  at  Straws," 
published  in  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch, July  26,  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Grasping  at  Straws 
Ambassador  W.  .Averell  Harriman  and 
other  US  officials  at  the  Paris  peace  talks 
were  grasping  at  straws  on  Wednesday  when 
they  leaped  on  a  statement  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  foreign  ministry  as  a  significant 
breakthrough  In  the  negotiations  and  a  sign 
that  Hanoi  was  ready  to  come  to  terms  to 
end  the  war. 


RESULTS  OP  CONGRESSMAN  SHRIV- 
ER'S  1968  KANSAS  FOURTH  DIS- 
TRICT OPINION  POLL 


HON.  G.ARNER  F    SHRIVER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'^S 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  practice  since  commg  to  Con- 
gress to  send  to  my  constituents  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Kan- 
sas a  questionnaire  on  important  issues 
facing  the  Nation  on  the  foreign  and 
domestic  fronts.  Our  citizens  today  are 
concerned  about  these  issues,  and  rep- 
resentative government  functions  best 
when  the  people  have  an  opportunity  to 
commimicate  their  views  to  their  elected 
representatives. 

This  year  my  opinion  poll  was  mailed 
to  each  household  in  the  ,<;even  counties 
of  the  Kansas  Fourth  District,  under 
mailing  regulations  approved  by  Con- 
trress.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  more 
than  19,000  have  been  returned  by  cit- 
izens to  me,  and  some  continue  to  be 
mailed  back.  This  is  an  excellent  re- 
sponse, and  it  is  very  helpful  to  me  in 
weighing  my  decisions  on  the  vital  leg- 
islative issues.  Many  people  took  the  op- 
portimity  to  include  their  personal  com- 
ments on  the  problems  confronting   us 


and  they  were  given  my  personal  atten- 
tion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  final  tabula- 
tions which  have  been  made  on  this  1968 
Fourth  District  opinion  poll: 

RESf'.TS    or    CoNGKlSSMAN    SHRIVRR'S    ANN!  AL 
FolRTH    DI.STRICT    QPINMN    Pol  L 

I  In  perren' | 
1     Which  4  of  i^ie  followtn^  would  recel^e 
vo.ir    .nighe^t    [)rlorlty    for    -pending    reduc- 
tions^ 

Defease    -    ^'^ 

Foreign  .lid "'* 

Agriculture       -- —    i*^ 

Public   works-.          .. ^5 

Eklucatlon I 

Health      --  '' 

Highways 'p 

Povertv  program '^'^ 

.Aid  to  cities ^0 

Beautificatlon    *^^ 

Supersonic  transport 37 

Space   --    "^^ 

Antlcrlme  programs "^ 

Air  and  water  pollution 6 

2.  Do  you  favor  the  President's  request  for 
a  10-percent  .-iurcharge  on  Federal  income 
taxes? 

Yes    4* 

No 49 

No  opinion "^ 

3  Should  the  Nation  be  working  to  elim- 
inate a  comp'iilsory  draft? 

Yes   --.- 39 

No ^3 

No  opinion ^ 

4  Do  you  lavor  est.iblishment  of  a  strategic 
reserve  of  agricultural  commodities  by  the 
Government  with  specific  restraints  against 
the   arbitrary   sale   of    these   stocks   into   the 

market? 

[In  percent) 

Yes    -- - 49 

No     - ^7 

No  opinion -     •^'* 

5.  Congress  In  1967  appropriated  51  7  bil- 
lion lor  the  antlpoverty  program 

Yes 

Should  the  program^be  expanded? 13 

Should  the  program  be  reduced? 29 

Should  the  program  be  eliminated? 21 

Should  the  program  be  maintained  as  Is?     31 

6  In  order  to  help  resolve  problems  of 
hard-core  unemployment,  which  do  you 
favor: 

The  Human  Investment  Act  providing  a 
tax  credit  incentive  to  employers  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  training  workers  on  the  Job? 

Yes    ^1 

No •:- - -- - 16 

No  opinion 23 

The  President's  proposal  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  any  added  costs  of  training 
above  those  ;;  company  would  spend  on  nor- 
mal employees? 

Yes    - 20 

No - ^^ 

No  opinion 42 

Federal  Government  guaranteeing  public 
employment  as  a  last  resort  for  people  unable 
to  find  jobs  in  the  private  economy? 

Yes    -- - 20 

No  - —     •*« 

No  opinion 40 

7  D.->  vou  favor  Federal  isslstance  to  the 
States  to  improve  and  enlarge  State  and  local 
police  lorces  as  determined  by  local  and  Suite 
governments? 

Yes      - — -- -- 43 

No   --- - 49 

No  opinion 8 


H  Do  vou  lavor  the  return  of  US  military 
lorces  Irom  Western  Europe  us  a  means  of 
improving  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion? 

-.-      64 
^es 

No . 

No  opinion 

9  Vietnam:  The  major  international  prob- 
lem on  the  minds  of  Americans  at  this  time 
is  United  States  involvement  in  Vietnam. 
Which  of  the  following  courses  is  in  line  with 
vour  present  thinking: 

"  If  It  would  stop  the  war,  we  should  in- 
crease our  mllltarv  effort,  including  intensi- 
ued  nonnuclear  bombing  and  hot  pursuit 
into  Cambodia  and  other  neutral  sanctuaries, 
to  bring  North  Vietnam  to  the  conference 
i.ible. 

55 

NO .:::::":-"-----;-------- ^"^ 

No  opinion 28 

(Last  year  In  a  similar  question  calling  for 
-ncreased  mllltarv  effort  to  insure  complete 
control  of  South  Vietnam  In  the  shortest 
possible  time,  61.8  percent  answered  "Yes") 

If  it  would  stop  the  war.  we  should  help 
form  a  coalition  government  in  Saigon  that 
would  Include  the  Vletcong? 

Yes   -     21 

NO —     33 

No  opinion '° 

I  Last    year    a    similar    question    was    not 

asked  >,  ^      ,.        ,, 

If  it  would  stop  the  war,  we  should  pull 
our  troops  out  of  Vietnam  and  let  the  South 
Vieinamees  lake  care  of  themselves, 

Ves   32 

NO 29 

No  opinion ""' 

(Last  year  11.1  percent  said  they  favored 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  ) 

If  It  would  stop  the  war.  we  should  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam. 

33 

^es   2j 

^'^  --- 46 

No  opinion 

,Last  year  2  2  percent  said  they  favored 
cessation  of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam). 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  those  responding 
also  included  other  alternatives  to  stopping 
the  war. 


MAINE'S  AUSTIN  CARY   WAS 
PIONEER  FORESTER 


EXTENSIONS  Ol    KIM.AKKS 

Mr.  President.  Miss  Isabel  Whittier 
has  written  a  paper  on  Austin  Carys  life 
and  work.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
mfl.rks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Maine's  Austin  Cart  Was  Pioneer  Forester 
(By  Isabel  Whittier) 
Thirty  years  have  passed  since  the  death 
of  that  great  Maine  man,  Austin  Cary,  a 
pioneer  in  United  States  forestry,  who  be- 
came a  man  of  national  renown  He  was 
widely  known  throughout  New  England  and 
the  North  West  and  was  regarded  in  the 
South  as  their  own   pioneer  In  forestry. 

Austin  Cary  was  a  distinguished  and  pro- 
lific writer.  He  contributed  to  many  techni- 
cal and  trade  Journals.  He  wrot«  fully  100 
articles  for  various  i^erlodlcals  among  which 
were  the  American  Geographic  Society.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
Journal  '-f  Forestry.  Savannah  Naval  Stores 
Review  West  Coast  Lumberman.  Southern 
Lumber  Journal.  Naval  Stores  Review  and 
the  American  Lumberman. 

His  most  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  Forestry  was  his  Manual  for 
Northern  Woodsmen  written  while  he  was 
teaching  at  Harvard  and  first  published  by 
the  Harvard  University  Press  in  1909.  It  un- 
derwent several  subsequent  editions,  revised 
and  retitled  as  Woodsman's  Manual. 

This  was  of  great  value  to  student.^  and 
scholars  in  forestrv  and  to  practical  worKers 
in  the  wood-using  industries.  It  has  been 
treasured  bv  thousands  of  men.  who  have 
been  interested  in  forestry.  It  was  long  con- 
sidered a  Bible  for  forestry  and  may  still  be 
so  regarded  bv  many. 

Austin  Carv  was  a  rugged  individuallBt.  a 
keen  observer,  very  straightforward,  accurate 
and  thorough  He  had  a  tremendous  influ- 
ence on  lumberme-.  on  limberland  owners 
and  on  business  executives.  He  was  engaged 
forestrv    for    more    than    forty-two    years 

■with 


HON.  EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  -TATES 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1968 
Mr,  MUSKIE,  Mr,  President,  the  State 
of  Maine  is  renowned  for  the  natural 
beauty  of  its  great  forests  and  for  the 
i-u<.'ged  individualism  of  the  men  who 
hunt  and  log  or  seek  to  preserve  those 
tracts. 

One  of  Maine's  outstanding  sons  who 
knew  and  loved  the  north  woods  was 
Austin  Carv,  whose  birthday  we  observe 
today.  Bom  in  1865  m  Machias,  Maine, 
Austin  Cary  graduated  with  honors  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1887.  Following  a 
iistinguished  teaching  career,  Cary  later 
L'.came  a  pioneer  in  forestrv  dunne  a 
:5-year  career  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice During  those  years  he  helped  to 
develop  improved  and  practical  fore.nry 
practices  throughout  the  countr.-.  His 
■Woodsman's  Manual "  became  a  ."ort  of 
bible  to  hunters  and  woodsmen. 


and  served  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  of  which 
he  was  an  active  and  loyal  member.  His  con- 
tributions to  the  Journal  of  Forestry  made 
him  well-known  to  members  of  the  Society 
who  found  his  ''thoughtful  and  vigorous 
handling  of  forestrv  matters  a  continual 
inspiration"  v.TOte  W.  T.  Neal.  when  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pine  Association. 

Austin  Carv  was  born  In  Port  Machias. 
Maine  Julv  31.  1865.  He  was  of  English 
descent  on  both  sides  of  his  fanUly.  He  was 
descended  from  John  Cary  who  came  to 
Massachusetts  from  Bristol  in  1630.  Caleb 
Gary  Austin's  grandfather,  left  Massachu- 
setts earlv  in  the  19th  century  and  settled 
m  East  MachUiS,  with  his  wife,  Sally  Jones 
Talbot  This  couple  had  two  sons,  Charles 
and  Lewis,  both  of  whom  lived  in  East 
Machias  Charles  married  Mary  Eliza,  his  first 
cousin,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  Atis- 
tin  and  George  Cary. 

\ustin  prepared  for  college  at  Washington 
Academv  in  East  Machias.  At  Bowdoin  he  was 
considered  retiring,  modest,  and  somewhat 
sensitive.  Recognized  as  a  great  mathema- 
tician, he  had  an  all  round  superiority  In  all 
his  studies  with  a  tendency  towards  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  Not  a  book  worm,  he  pursued 
an  extensive  course  of  general  reading.  He  had 
orderly  methods  of  study  and  showed  per- 
sistent mdustrv  and  expressed  himself  with 
clearances  and  force  He  had  a  sense  of 
humour  and  could  enjoy  a  good  Joke,  but 
appeared  serious  and  cared  little  for  social 
diversions. 

Aii.stin  Carv  Graduated  from  Bowdoin  with 
lionors  in  1887. 

Cary  served  as  an  instructor  in  Biology  and 
Geology  for  a  vear  ( 1887-88)  at  Bowdoin.  and 
then  went  to  Johns  Hopkins  where  he  studied 
biology  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  February. 
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1890.  he    went    to    Princeton    for    a    special 
course  in  paleontology  which  he  completed  in 

1891.  In    1890    he    was    awarded    an    AM    by 
Bowdoin. 

In  the  summer  of  1891,  Cary  went  on  the 
Bowdoin  Scientific  Expedition  Uj  Labrador 
led  by  Professor  Leslie  A.  Lee  of  the  Biologi- 
cal Department  An  account  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  told  in  a  monograph  entitled 
Bowdoin  Boys  m  Labrador  written  by  Jon.i- 
than  Prince  Cilley,  Jr  ,  a  member  u!  the 
expedition 

Austin  Carv  was  well-fitted  for  the  enter- 
prise bv  his"  logging  and  hunting  in  the 
Maine  forests  near  Machi,«  Cole,  who  ac- 
companied Cary  up  Grand  or  Hamiltxsn  River. 
had  been  active  in  athletics  in  college  and 
had  served  as  an  assistant  to  Professor  Lee 
on  the  "Albatross"  m  a  voyage  from  Wash- 
ington around  Cape  Horn  to  Alaska. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  expedition  was 
the  exploration  of  the  Grand  or  Hamilton 
River  Austin  Carv  and  Dennis  Cole  made  the 
trip  up  the  river  from  the  Hamilton  inlet  lor 
300  miles  to  the  Grand  Palls. 

The  trip  was  difficult.  One  boat  capsized 
near  the  Horse  Shoe  Rapids  fairly  early  m 
the  trip  and  manv  food  provisions  were  lost 
and  also  a  measuring  chain,  cooking  utensils, 
rifles  with  much  ammunition,  an  axe.  and 
small  stores  of  salt,  sugar,  and  coffee. 

They  could  hear  what  they  thought  was 
the  roar  of  the  falls  long  before  they  reached 
them  They  came  out  above  the  falls  and 
found  that  the  sound  they  had  hesrd  was  of 
the  river  running  at  the  plateau  level.  Here 
the  river  was  nearlv  two  hundred  yards  wide, 
a  heavy  boiling  rapid  They  walked  along  the 
blocks 'of  rock  which  was  the  shore  and  the 
river  appeared  to  narrow  and  soon  they  saw 
the  Grand  Palls,  316  feet  m  height.  The  river 
narrowed  Just  above  from  250  to  50  yards 
■the  water  shooting  over  a  somewhat  gradual 
downward  course  and  then  plunging  straight 
down  with  terrific  force  and  with  immense 
volume.  At  the  bottom  there  was  a  large 
pool— the  canyon  extended  for  25  miles 
through  archaic  rocks." 

Cary  and  Cole  named  the  Canyon  at  the 
bottom  of  Grand  Palls  Bowdoin  Canyon 
after  their  alma  mater.  A  name  that  'nas 
been  retained  They  gave  the  name  Mt.  Hyde 
to  an  elevation  in  the  vicinity,  after  their 
College    President,   William    DeWltt   Hyde 

These  youiig  men  from  Bowdoin  had 
solved  the'mvst^ry  of  the  Grand  Falls,  bring- 
ing to  light  a  navigable  waterway  extending 
for  an  unbroken  90  miles.  300  miles  in  the 
interior  of  an  unknown  region  All  this  had 
been  accomplished  in  a  relatively  short 
jjeriod 

Cary  kept  a  journal  of  this  expedition 
This  was  the  first  accural*  description  of 
this  area  of  Labrador.  His  report  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Societv  and  also  in  pamphlet  form. 
In  1923  Hon  William  J  Malone  of  Bris- 
tol. Conn  .  on  a  trip  to  the  Grand  River 
in  Labrador  found  a  sextant  and  a  rifle  that 
had  belonged  to  Austin  Cary  and  Dennis 
Cole  These  were  taken  bv  Mr  Maurice  Mack 
of  Bristol.  Conn,  in  July  1949  to  Bowdoin 
College.  These  are  now  with  the  sled  Peary 
used  on  his  trip  to  the  North  Pole  and  other 
mementoes  of  Bowdoin  explorers,  including 
articles  associated  with  another  Bowdoin 
man.  Donald  McMillan. 

Early  in  life  Cary  had  become  associated 
with  the  Maine  woods  where  his  uncles  were 
lumbermen.  Later  m  life,  in  his  reminis- 
cences, he  could  recall  being  in  their  camps 
before  stoves  were  used  when  the  fire  for 
warmth  and  cooking  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  camps  under  a  big  smoke  hole  while 
the  berth  and  living  space  were  under  the 
eaves  He  could  recall  no  mention  of  the 
word  forestry  until  1892  when  he  was  27 
years  old. 

'  It  was  on  a  fishing  trip  in  Washington 
Countv  in  1892  that  Cary  met  Frofessor 
Cleveland  Abbott  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau   ?nd   B.   E.   Pemow   of   the 
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Division  of  Forestry  Through  them  he  be- 
came interested  In  the  fleld  of  forestry  Fer- 
now.  Olfford  Ulnchot.  and  Solon  3  Graves 
were  the  only  ones  In  America  at  that  time 
at  all  versed  In  forestry  There  was  then  no 
school  or  center  of  instruction  in  forestry 
in  the  United  States 

Dr  B  E  Pernow,  then  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  in  Washington,  was  the 
flrst  systematic  educator  in  Forestry  In  the 
United  States  Fernow  was  able  to  work  out 
a  very  small  state  appropriation  for  Gary 
who  became  a  sun-eyor  and  investigator  and 
soon  qualified  as  an  expert  Cary  served  with 
the  Federal  Division  of  Forestry  from  1893- 

1896. 

In  the  winter  of  1895  Austin  Cary  was 
active  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  gathering 
pine  stem  analyses  daU  under  Fernow  for 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  in  1896  he  waa  asked 
by  Oakes,  Forest  Commissioner  of  Maine,  to 
make  a  study  and  report  on  Forest  Resources 
of  the  Androscoggin  and  Kennebec  water- 
sheds, and  accordingly  spent  a  full  season  in 
the  Maine  woods  Austin  Gary  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  a  slgnlrtcant  part  in  state 
forestry 

Prank  Hevwood  Jr  considered  Gary's  re- 
port the  flrst  comprehensive  practical  survey 
of  thi«  kind  ever  made  He  gave  a  good 
«rcmm»-of  conditions  and  an  analysis  and 
new  conclusions."  i  Gary's  comment  and  re- 
view made  40  years  later  are  in  the  Forest 
Commissioners  Report  for  1933-1934  ) 

Prom  March  to  Sept  1896  Austin  Cary 
traveled  in  Europe  visiting  Greece  for  the 
Olympic  Games  and  traveling  the  length  of 
Italy  He  spent  time  In  the  Black  Forest  in 
Germany  obser\-ing  forest  practices  where 
there  were  trained  wardens  Ownership  there 
waa  divided  among  general  government,  sute 
and  private  owners.  More  progress  had  been 
made  in  forestry  in  Germany  than  anywhere 
else. 

From  March  1898  until  1904  Austin  Cary 
was  employed  by  the  Berlin  Mills  Co..  which 
had  large  holdings  In  Northern  New  Hamp- 
shire and  In  Western  Maine  This  waa  the 
flrst  Arm  m  the  United  States  known  to  have 
pursued  a  sclentlHc  course  in  preserving  Its 
timber  lands  by  employing  a  forester  Cary 
went  to  different  camps  in  the  cutting  season 
to  see  that  timber  was  well  picked  up — that 
land  was  cut  conservatively  " 

During  t.ie  six  years  that  he  was  with  the 
Berlin  Mills,  Cary  surveyed,  mapped,  and 
cruised  some  150.000  acres  .\ustln  Can-  was 
•the  flrst  American  to  hold  such  a  position 
with  a  progressive  corpwratlon  far-seeing  and 
Judicious  enough  to  plan  for  reforestation" 
All  of  Gary's  four  original  suggestions  or  in- 
novations became  established  principles  with 
large  landholders  and  operatlns;  companies. 
In  1903  Austin  Cary  made  his  second  trip 
to  Europe,  learning  much  from  his  observa- 
tions in  France  He  taught  the  spring  terms  of 
1904  and  1905  at  the  Yale  Forestry  School  and 
did  geographical  mapping  at  MUford.  Penna. 
Prom  1905-1909  Cary  was  Asst  Professor  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Forestry  In  the  winter 
of  1905-06  he  was  In  charge  of  a  senior  class 
of  Harvard  University  foresters  at  a  lumber 
camp  In  Maine 

It  was  while  Asst.  Prof,  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Forestry  that  Cary  visited  the  mills 
of  HolUngsworlh  and  Whitney  Company  of 
Boston  at  WatervUle  This  was  one  of  the 
largest  paper  manufacturing  establishments 
of  New  England.  The  firm  owned  100.000 
acres  of  spruce  land  on  the  Kennebec  Wil- 
liam Lanlgan.  the  head  of  the  land  business 
of  the  company,  was  a  lumberman  and  log 
driver,  a  forcible,  clear-headed  man  who  had 
devised  mountain  watch  stations  connected 
by  telephone  with  the  wardens  below,  an  effi- 
cient method  to  prevent  forest  flres.  Under 
Lanlgan  there  were  walking  bosse*  who  had 
general  charge  of  a  section  of  the  company's 
wood  operations.  Cary  also  knew  Lewies  Oakes 
In  charge  of  some  8-10  camps  to  the  east  of 
Mooe«head  Lake. 


William  B  Greeley  considered  Austin  Carv 
a  remarkable  teacher  He  endeared  himself 
to  his  students  by  his  pUhy  homely  way  of 
putting  things,  by  his  practical  down  to  earth 
Yankee  mind  and  was  at  his  best  charKliig 
through  the  woods,  axe  in  hand  with  stu- 
dents or  landowners.  " 

In  1908  Austin  C.iry  w.is  appointed  by 
Governor  Cobb  to  represent  Maine  at  the 
Great  Natural  Resources  Conference  in 
W.ishlngton 

In  1908  Austin  CAry  began  a  policy  of  pur- 
chasing small  timber  ^racU  and  became  a 
private  forester 

In  1909  he  was  appointed  Siipt.  of  Forests 
for  New  York,  but  resigned  a  year  later  due 
to  111  health 

In  1910  Can*  entered  the  US  Forest  Serv- 
ice as  a  Senior  Logging  Engineer.  (His  first 
ippolntment  with  the  U  S  Forest  Service  had 
been  March  1,  1906  and  he  was  then  classi- 
fied as  an  expert  His  continuous  emplovment 
did  not  begin  until  .July  1910  He  was  honor- 
ably retired  at  the  age  of  70  In  July  1935 
He  was  engaged  in  special  investigations  and 
promotion  of  forestry  He  was  a  practical 
fleld  man  and  his  method  of  approach  was 
direct  and  simple  with  few  tools  and  theo- 
ries. "  wrote  Prank  Hevwood.  Jr 

Until  1910  Austin  Cary  had  been  a  pioneer 
in  the  practical  fleld  of  forestry  His  activities 
had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  New 
England,  with  the  exception  of  one  winter  In 
Michigan  .iiid  Wisconsin  ,ind  a  brief  visit  to 
Plsgah  Forest  In  N  C  when  he  was  employed 
bv  the  Berlin  Mills 

From  1900  Gary  continued  to  be  a  pioneer 
m  forestry,  but  his  influence  extended  to 
nearly  every  forest  region  of  the  United 
States.  He  continued  to  be  a  supporter  of 
conservative  lumbermen  who  in  their  prac- 
tical plans,  were  actually  practicing  the  best 
principles  of  forestry 

Can*  carried  a  little  black  notebook  In 
which  he  Jotted  down  observations  or  state- 
ments made  by  truck  drivers  and  company 
presidents  He  used  dozens  of  standard  Forest 
Service  notebooks  Tliese  he  kept  flled  in  an 
old  steamer  trtmk  by  his  desk 

Cary  liked  people  but  was  not  Inclined  to 
chit-chat  He  was  particularly  at  home  in  the 
woods  and  with  iieople  who  were  Interested 
in  forestry.  He  was  definitely  an  Informal 
rugged  indU-lduallst  He  was  not  argumenta- 
tive, but  not  afraid  to  state  his  opinion  even 
when  It  was  a  minority  one.  He  had  facts 
with  which  to  back  It  up.  He  was  one  whose 
opinion  was  valued  because  he  was  known 
to  have  a  good  memory,  to  be  sincere  and 
accurate,  and  could  express  himself  clearly 
and  forcibly. 

It  was  generally  known  that  If  -Austin  Cary 
said  he'd  do  a  thing  It  would  be  done,  done 
well,  and  in  a  reasonable  time,  an  enviable 
reputation  to  have  and  one  well-desened. 
In  1922  .\ustln  Cary  was  aw^arded  the  de- 
gree. Doctor  of  Science,  by  Bowdoln  College. 
In  1924  he  went  to  Prance  and  Spain  with 
the  American  Na\-al  Stores  Commission 

He  had  become  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  .\merlcan  Foresters  In  1905.  In  1924  In 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  achievements 
in  the  forestry  profession  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  .\merlcan  Foresters, 
the  highest  honor  that  the  Society  can  con- 
fer on  any  of  its  members 

In  1935  Austin  Cary  retired  from  the  For- 
est Service,  having  reached  the  nge  of  70.  It 
was  his  Intention  to  still  spend  some  time 
each  year  in  Florida.  He  had  been  teaching 
Sunday  School  at  Lake  City  and  spent  his 
summers  at  his  house  on  Gurnet  Road  In 
Brunswick,  which  he  still  regarded  as  his 
legal  residence  He  had  been  In  the  habit  of 
being  here  for  his  birthday.  July  31st.  and 
many  looked  forward  to  being  Invited  to  his 
annual  picnic  outings  He  intended  to  review 
his  past  studies  and  to  assemble  them  aU. 
No  doubt  he  looked  forward  to  some  fishing 
m  Maine  and  In  Florida 

PA   Sllox,  Head  of  the  Forest  Service.  In  a 


letter  written  In  Washington,  DC.  July  30. 
1935  expressed  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
Austin  Cary: 

"My  attention  has  Just  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  to  retire  on  July  3l6t. 

■I  should  like  to  express  to  you  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  for  myself  personally  a 
very  sincere  regret  that  we  will  no  loneer 
have  the  advantage  of  your  high  ability, 
sound  Judgment  and  practical  good  sense 
You  are  to  be  congratulated  most  heartily 
upon  the  things  you  have  done  for  forestry  m 
the  United  States  You  have  been  the  means 
of  improved  forest  practice  on  very  large 
areas  of  forest  land,  esjjeclally  In  the  South 
and  In  tl\e  Northeast  This  must  be  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  you  as  It  is  to  tlie 
Forest  Service    . 

Austin  Gary's  last  public  address  was  he 
presentation  of  his  paper  'Common  Sense  .n 
Conservation"  at  the  35th  Annual  Meeting  f 
the  .Society  of  American  Foresters,  In  .At- 
lanta. Georgia,  in  January  1936  At  the  ci  :i- 
cluslon  of  his  address  he  spoke  six  words 
that  he  thought  could  convey  all  that  mlkrht 
be  stated  at  much  length.  "I  have  lived  ::\ 
Good  Times  " 

Though  apparently  In  good  health  Aii.'tln 
Cary  died  suddenly  at  10:40  am  from  a 
heart  attack  on  Tuesday.  April  18th.  UH6 
in  Gainesville.  Florida  He  was  on  his  wav  to 
keep  an  appointment  with  Professor  Harold 
S.  Newlns.  Head  of  the  Forestry  Departmi'til 
The  day  before  he  had  presented  the  De- 
partment with  copies  of  a  number  of  ia.s 
publications  and  was  returning  with  lils 
Woodman's  Manual. 

On  reaching  the  second  floor  of  the  hallwav 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  Build- 
ing he  collapsed  against  the  wall  and  died 
almost  Immediately. 

Dr.  Gary's  brother  and  nephew,  both  Bo'j- 
doln  College  graduates,  1888  and  1910  respec- 
tively, attended  the  funeral  services  at  Uike 
City.  Florida  on  April  29th,  as  did  local 
foresters  .ind  other  Intimate  friends. 

His  body  waa  cremated  at  Jacksonville. 
Florida.  April  30th. 

A  poem  was  writen  by  OrvUle  W.  Struthers. 
one  of  the  forestry  students  at  the  Unlver«r.y 
of  Florida  at  the  time  of  Gary's  death: 

"A     TRIBtnr     TO    DR.     AUSTIN    CART 

"Who  fought  for  forestry  from  the  start. 
Who  lived  for  It  with  all  his  heart. 
Who  every  phase  of  forestry  knew. 
And    fought    the    Battle    hard    and    true? 
■Doctor  Gary' 
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"Who  was  a  pioneer  In  his  game. 
Who  never  tried  for  worldly  fame, 
Whose  every  effort  was  bent 
To    serve    mankind    his    heart's    content? 
Doctor  Gary' 

■Who,  when   the  end  of  life  was  near. 
StlU  gave  his  all  without  a  fear: 
Whose  dying  effort,  though  not  in  pain. 
Was  given  to  the  Forestry  Game?  'Doctor 
Gary' 

'Now  he  is  gone,  we  will  not  mourn. 
For  him  in  Heaven  a  new  life  Is  born 
And  although  we  miss  his  even  tread. 
His   work,   his  memory   are   not  dead." 

AUSTIN    CART    MEMORIAL 

I>r.  Gary's  death  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Florida  along  with  Ws  work  :n 
promoting  forestry  there  led  Professor  Newii:s 
of  the  School  of  Forestry  to  Inaugurate  steps 
to  perpetuate  the   memory  of  Austin  Gary 

At  the  December  1936  annual  meeting 
the  Society  of  .\mencan  Foresters  in  !'•  .-- 
land,  Oregon,  It  was  voted  to  have  a  memo- 
rial to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Cary  who  since  1924 
had  been  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  society 
numbering  over  3,900  members 

Within   a  year  of  Dr.   Gary's   death    :■.    '  >- 
tlonwlde  effort  to  honor  him  had  deve;   ;  -■ 
Many    professional    foresters    and    frler.d.< 
Dr.  Cary  contributed  but  it  was  the  S<x-;- • 
of  American  Foresters  that  was  "the  driving 


force''    and    the   "focal    point"    that   brought 
all  Interest  together.  *  ^   „„ 

The  Austin  Cary  Memorial  Is  located  on 
the  Florida  State  Highway  No.  13,  10  miles 
from  Galnesvllle-between  F^airbanks  and 
Waldo  in  Alachus  County. 

Here  there  Is  granite  boulder  transported 
from  near  "ast  Machlas.  Maine  where  Austin 
carv  was  born  On  this  there  is  a  bronze 
plaque  with  an  Inscription  prepared  by  T_  A^ 
Llefeld,  then  In  charee  of  the  Lake  City 
Branch  of  the  Southern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  at  Lake  City.  Florida:  ^  ^  ,  ^^ 
•Dr  Austin  Carv,  1865-1936.  The  Society 
of  American  Foresters  and  friends  of  Dr. 
Austin  Carv  have  erected  this  memorial  m 
deep  appreciation  of  his  xmceasintr  interest 
and  effort  toward  the  promor.on  of  sound 
forestrv  practices  in  the  United  States  '  " 

There  Is  a  pine  frieze  around  the  Inscrip- 
tion appropriate  for  a  forester  from  the  Pine 
Tree  State  and  for  the  forester  who  had  de- 
voted a  life  time  in  promoting  northern  and 
southern  pine. 

The  boulder  is  placed  In  a  planted  grove  of 
71  slash  pine  trees  centered  in  a  ten  acre 
park-like  area  .it  the  entrance  to  the  Austin 
Cary  Memorial  Forest. 

Slash  pines  emphasize  Gary's  -.nten.slve  in- 
terest and  his  accomplishments  m  naval 
stores   pulpwood  and  timber  production 

The  number  71  was  selected  as  Austin  Car%- 
was  Hearing  his  71st  birthday  at  his  oeath 
,He  was  born  July  31.  1865  and  tiled  April  28. 

1936. »  .    ,  ., 

The  Memorial  was  dedlcatea  J;-.ni.!ar\  14. 
1939  His  brother.  George  Cary.  .md  his 
nephew.  Charles  A.  Gary,  attended. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  this 
memorial  G.  P.  Korstian.  the  president  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters,  m  presentlniz 
the  memorial  to  the  University  of  Florida  for 
maintenance  said  In  part:  May  It  long  be  a 
reminder,  especially  to  those  of  us  so  for- 
tunate to  have  known  him  personally,  that 
the  good  work  started  by  him  must  po  on. 
and  a  reminder  to  future  generations  that 
Austin  Gary  was  one  of  forestry's  most  tin- 
cere  and  successful  pioneers  and  that  the 
world  is  richer  for  his  having  lived  and 
labored  In  It." 

P    Warner   Prazer.   Associate   Profe.s.'=or   ;a 
the  School  of  Forestry  at  the  Unlversitv  of 
Florida  at  the  20th  Anniversary  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Austin  Cary  Memorial   wrote: 
■•In  retrospect  it  seems  clear  that  Austin 
Cary  as  much  as  anyone  else,  realized  what 
an   expanding    forest   economy   would   mean 
to  the  South  and  the  nation   More  than  any- 
one else  he  had  faith  and  confidence  :n  the 
American  people  and  their  Institutions.  His 
faith  and  confidence  were  based  on  the  .'^olid 
foundation  of  a  life-time  of  expenence  ..nd 
work  throughout  the  United  States.  Tins  h.id 
led   him   to   the   conviction   that   maximum 
progress  In  forestrv  would  come  about   With 
a  mixing  of  the  general  idea  with  the  allairs 
and  the  interest  of  our  people  How  tar 

he  (Gary)  progressed  along  the  way  may 
never  be  known.  But  we  know  this:  Many 
people  have  evaluated  his  achievement-, 
highly  ..."  ,  , 

•He  was  above  all."  in  the  words  .^gain  .. 
P  Warner  Frazer.  "a  practical  man  and  .  ne 
with  unlimited  faith  m  what  could  be  ..c- 
complished  through  the  iramewcrk  of  Amer- 
ican Ingenuity  and  enterprise." 

Austin  Carv  is  penerallv  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  earlv  leaders  m  American 
Forestrv. 


the  olub  c«n  realize  after  paying  stumpage 
to  the  University  of  Florida  goes  into  the 
club  treasury.  As  the  labor  of  harvesting  and 
planting  is  done  by  club  members  the  Income 
may  be  considerable. 

The  members  of  the  Forestry  Club  In  ad- 
dition to  building  up  funds  in  its  treasury 
gain  experience  in  the  manual  and  technical 
skill  of  liarvesting— not  only  in  harvesting 
the  timber  but  in  selling  it.  The  School  of 
tiie  Forestry  faculty  Is  available  lor  advice 
,,nd  suggestions,  but  the  club  members  have 
the  responsibility. 

This   model   forest   of  30   acres   will   be   a 
showcase  of  forest  management.  Public  and 
tudents  mav  benefit  tremendously  from  It. 
Here  will  be  a  forest  to  be  seen  ■■managed  for 
sustained    vleld    l)v    the    even    age    system.' 
Planting,  thinning,  and  harvesting  can  readi- 
ly be  seen  :ind  understood. 
■  The  Au.stin  Cary  memorial  in  Gainesville, 
Florida  is  an  appropriate  living  memorial  to 
I  -reat  pioneer  forester  who  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  his  years;   lor  his  beloved  state 
of   Maine   and   for   his   country   through   his 
enthusiasm,    initiative,    persistent   and    me- 
thodical industry  and  the  splendid  traits  of 
character  that  he  displayed. 

This  is  a  t^lmple  silent  memorial  in  a  jjine 
forest  in  keeping  with  the  character  and  work 
of  Austin  Cary. 


P\T      MINOR      MARTIN— A     DISTIN- 
GUISHED FORMER  MEMBER 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 


AUSTIN'    CARY    MEMORL\L    FOREST 

Every  vear  the  Forestry  Club  of  the  Univer- 
sltv  of  Florida  at  Gainesville  has  the  privi- 
lege of  cutting  one  acre  of  timber  in  the 
Austin  Carv  Memorial  Forest.  The  School  of 
Forestry  has  set  aside  30  acres  for  the  For- 
estry Club  to  tnanage  "In  sustained  yield 
with  a  thirty  vear  rotation," 

The  Forestrv  Club  according  to  Reid  Fel- 
som.  win  each  vear  harvest  one  acre  and 
plant  one  acre  on  this  .'.rea.  Any  profit  that 


Oi     t  ALU  uhNiA 

IX   THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'Cinesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  tln.s  'vveek  to  -stand  as  an  hon- 
orary imllbcarer  for  my  fallen  fraternity 
brother,  former  Congressman,  Pat  Minor 
Martin,  of  Riyerside,  Calif. 

I  was  \vith  Pat  at  the  University  ol 
California  '20  vears  aeo.  where  we  both 
yyere  brothers  m  Delta  Deuteron  Charge 
of  Theta  Delta  Chi.  Brother  Pat  received 
his  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  where  he  had  a  dis- 
tinauishcd  undergraduate  record,  scho- 
lasticlv  and  as  an  athUne;  and  later  was 
•■raduated  from  Hastings  Collei:e  of  Law 
in  San  Franci.sco.  Pat  pur.^^ued  an  aggres- 
sive legal  career  m  southern  California 
before  he  was  elected  to  Congress  m  196'. 
yvith  many  ol   us  in  the  88th  Congress 

Club.  ^  ^. 

Pat  WPS  a  modest  Representative,  as 
\vas  evidenced  by  the  very  modest  biog- 
raphy he  in.serted  in  the  official  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  Riverside  Press  Enterprise  news- 
l>aper  wrote  of  Pat  Martin's  record  m 
part,  as  follows,  last  week; 

Mart'F  s  Twr-vear  term  in  Congress  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  38th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict Riverside  and  Imperial  Counties.  19b2- 
1964  climaxed  a  career  m  which  he  also  was 
known  locally  as  an  athlete,  lawyer  and 
m^mta^r  of  the  District  Attorney's  stafT 
■  Born  in  Norfolk.  Nebraska,  m  1924.  he  came 
-o  California  with  his  lamilv  in  1936.  living 
lT=^t  m  Ontario  and  then  in  Pomona. 

He  was  a  star  lootball  halfback,  basketball 
euard  and  baseball  pitcher  and  catcher  i.rst 
at  Pomona  High  School  and  then  at  Rlver- 
eide  Polv.  which  he  entered  m  1942. 

He  was  :-n  all-league  'r.alfback  ::i  his  last 

■ea-     a    Polv    and    won    the    baseball    team 

batting    .hampionship    with    an    average    of 

354 

Martin  entered  the  Coast  Guard  m  Febru- 


ary 1943.  before  graduating  from  Poly  and 
hnished  his  high  school  education  In  the 
service. 

He  was  a  radioman  third  class  on  troop 
transports  and  served  on  an  LST  In  the  South 
Pacific. 

After  the  war  he  entered  the  then  River- 
side Junior  College  and  again  starred  in 
lootball    and    baseball    In    both    of    his    two 

"  He  continued  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia m  Berkeley,  where  he  made  the  varsity 
football  squad,  scored  on  a  52-yard  touch- 
down run  in  an  earlv  season  game.  A  shoulder 
injury    soon    after    this    ended    his    lootball 

He  received  his  .'\B  degree  at  the  University 
in  1949  and  worked  in  the  Oakland  shipyards 
while  going  through  the  university's  Hast- 
ings College  of  Law.  He  received  his  law 
degree  in  1953. 

Martin  got  his  first  law  experience  as  a 
deputy  under  then  District  Attorney  Wil- 
liam 6.  Mackey  irom  September  1954  to  the 
middle  of  1955,  he  joined  the  lirm  of  Best, 
Best  and   Krieger. 

He  was  later  a  partner  in  the  lirm  of 
Thompson  and  Colegate.  He  csttblished  his 
own  practice  in  1960,  taylng.  'I  want  to  be 
on  mv  own." 

In  politics  he  started  out  .is  a  precinct 
worker  with  the  Young  liepubhcans  at  the 
Universitv  of  California  and  did  precinct  and 
other  party  work  in  Riverside  while  prac- 
ticing law. 

He  won  a  three-way  race  for  the  Reptib- 
llcan  Congressional  nomination  against  in- 
cumbent Democrat  D.  S.  Saund  in  1962. 

A  memorial  fund  has  been  established  in 
the  former  Congressmans  name  ti  aid  stu- 
dents interested  in  government  .service. 
Friends  are  being  asked  to  send  contribu- 
tions to  the  Pat  Martin  Memorial  Fund. 
Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank.  4077  Main. 
Riverside  92501. 


Though,  out  of  office  on  his  death,  Pat 
continued  to  have  a  ixilitical  future.  It  is 
regrettable  that  California  and  his  home 
county  of  Riverside  must  now  be  deprived 
of  his  advice,  coun.sel  and  leadership. 

Pat's  wife,  Patsy,  earned  a  position  of 
esteem  in  Washington  as  president  of 
the  88th  Congressional  Wives  Club.  To 
Patsy  and  the  children,  I  want  to  say 
that  your  loss  is  also  mine  and  that  of 
your  country. 


ONLY  THE  PUBLIC  LOSES 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

OF    DEI-AV.'.\RF 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .-^TATES 
Wrdnpsday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr.  \VILLIAM.=5  o-f  Delaware  Mr, 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
liave  printed  m  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks an  editorial  entitled  "Only  the 
Public  Loses."  which  was  published  in 
the  Tam.pa  Tribune  of  Tuesday.  June  11. 
1968. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

O.N-LY  THE  PrELic  Loses 
The  Mandalav  Shores  Apartment  building 
overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  Clearwater 
Beach  is  a  sight  to  f.dmlre  But  its  splendor 
cannot  cover  up  the  fact  that  it  repre?er.ts  a 
colo.-^sal  example  of  !=ecrecy  and  mismanage- 
ment In  government 

The  history  of  this  387-un;t  luxury  .,part- 
ment  building  is  a  good  example  of  -.vhy  peo- 
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pie  raise  questions  about  the  way  their  gov- 
ernment handles  public  funds 

The  story  of  Mandalay  Shores  Is  only  halt 
told.  It  took  an  Investigation  by  Tribune 
reporter  Sam  Mase  to  assemble  the  facts 
which  are  known 

On  April  3.  1961  the  Dworman  brothers 
of  New  York— AJvln.  Lester  J  and  Darryl— 
operating  a  corporation  known  as  Mandalay 
Shores  Inc  .  obtained  a  bank  loan  for  »7,170  - 
900  It  was  Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  It  was  not  the  Dwormans" 
flrst  FHA-lnsured  venture  By  1964  they  h«d 
constructed  »260  million  worth  of  apartment 
buildings  m   the  United  States 

The  Dwt'rman  brothers  also  owned  the 
construction  Arm  which  built  Mandalay 
Shores  The  FHA  has  refused  to  disclose 
construction  costs  Several  sub-contractors 
who  sued  the  prime  contractor.  Dworman 
Construction,  estimated  the  construction 
costs  to  be  15.975  89.S 

Business  did  not  flourish  at  MandaUy 
Shores  after  It  opened  early  In  1963  and  ap- 
parently only  •8  964  ever  was  paid  on  the 
I7  1T0  900  loan  The  mortgage  was  assumed 
hv  FHA  Feb  21.  1964;  then  It  made  good  the 
Insured  bank  loan  On  June  21.  1965  PHA 
rtxsumed  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
pri)«<-r 

Bv  tharv  the  total  Indebtedness  had 
reached  18  JU.496.  Including  $522  293  in  un. 
paid  Interest 

Since  the  FHA  began  operating  the  apart- 
ment building,  rentals  have  totaled  $1,289.- 
876  But  this  amount  has  not  been  sulBclent 
to  pay  operational  costs,  taxes  mounUng  to 
$751  698  and  replacement  of  sub-standard 
construction  work  costing  $200,000 

The  Tribunes  investigation  turned  up 
another  Interesting  example  of  govern- 
mental laxity  By  Federal  Court  order  the 
Dworman  brothers  were  told  to  return  HO  - 
963  In  advance  rental  payments  made  by 
Mandalay  tenants  The  Dwormans  Ignored 
the  court  order  and  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  V  S  District  Attorney  ever  made 
any  attempt  to  collect  the  money 

It  :s  little  wonder  that  the  government 
refuses  to  mak?  public  the  story  of  Mandalay 
Shores  It  la  the  publics  bualneae,  but  the 
FHA  uses  the  excuse  that  information  m  ita 
n:es   .icxjut   Ma.-idaUy  Shores  Is  confidential. 

Conrlcler.tla:  for  whom''  The  Dworman 
brothers'  The  New  York  bank  which  made 
the  I.an'  FHA  oCclals  who  might  be  em- 
barr  issed  Ov  fall  disclosure" 

M.i:icla'..iv  ::;.Tores  Is  one  >f  I'i  apartment 
buildings  financed  by  PHA  loans  since  the 
19508  which  oecame  failures  m  the  21 -county 
area  supervised  by  the  Tampa  FHA  office  The 
FHA  has  managed  to  sell  to  private  interests 
all  but  eight 

As  far  back  ad  1J65  Delaware  Sen  Joh:i  J 
Williams  the  persistent  pursuer  of  wrongs 
;r;  government,  attacked  the  questionable 
handlin,;  of  loans  for  big  apartment  build- 
ings He  specifically  listed  Mandalay  Shores 
among  others   at   the  time. 

What  Williams  said  then  la  even  more  ap- 
propriate today 

The  wholesale  manner  m  which  these 
multi-million  dollar  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved m  the  past  few  years  and  the  whole- 
sale manner  In  which  they  are  going  broke, 
oft-times  before  they  are  completed,  repre- 
sents enormous  aud  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
taxpayer 

The  government  takes  100  per  cent  of  the 
risk  and  the  sponsors  can  sit  back  with  100 
per  cent  of  all  the  profit,  resulting  in  every- 
one having  a  field  day  at  the  taxpayer's 
expense." 

Ne.ther  Senator  WLlliams'  warning  nor  the 
entire  Mandalay  Shores  atTair  has  caused  the 
F'H.\  to  change  its  policies  in  guaranteeing 
big  apartment  house  loans 

If  a  project  promoter  can  borrow  an  ex- 
cessive amount  for  construction,  then  do  the 
Job  himself  at  a  substantially  cheaper  price, 
he  pockets  a  handsome  pruflt  He  loses 
nothing  then,  if  the  PHA  takes  over  the 
property    To  avoid   this  sort  of  risk  to  the 
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government  it  would  seem  essential  to  re- 
quire the  borrower  to  obtain  competitive 
bids  from  independent  contractors  But  the 
FHA  apparently  doesn't  do  this. 

If  the  FHA  persists  in  refusing  to  tell  the 
full  story  of  its  operations,  then  perhspa  a 
Congressional  Investigation  conmilttee  ought 
to  determine  how  the  taxp:«yer  turned  out 
to  be  loser  on  Mandalay  Shores. 


Jidy  .)'i.  1968 


DISCOVERER     OP     STREPTOMYCIN 
CELEBRATES  80TH  BIRTHDAY 


HON    EDWARD  J    PATTEN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  PATTEN  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  my 
mast  distinguished  constttuenus  cele- 
brated MIS  80th  birthday  last  week  Dr. 
Selman  Waksman.  discoverer  of  strep- 
tomvctn  and  other  wonder  drugs,  win- 
ner of  the  1952  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  be- 
gan his  ninetieth  decade  as  he  has  begun 
so  many  of  the  others — at  his  offices  in 
the  Rutgers  University  Institute  of  Mi- 
crobiology 

Dr  Waksman.  professor  emeritus  of 
microbiology  at  Rutgers  University  in 
New  Brunswick,  is  the  man  who  made 
the  word  antibiotic"  known  to  the 
American  people,  he  is  the  man  largely 
responsible  for  fighting  the  once- 
dreaded  tuberculosis  germ  He  has  been 
awarded  22  honorary  degrees  and  66 
major  academic  awards,  culminating  in 
Che  Nobel  Prize 

He  IS  an  amazingly  vital,  wonderful 
man  to  whom  we  all  owe  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  The  following  stoiT  which 
appeared  m  Tliursdays  Camden  Cour- 
ier-Post should  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

DlSCOVERHH  or  STRtPTOMTCTN  ClXEBRATES  80TH 
BlRTHDAT 

Bv  Ken  Earl  i 

New  Bat-NSWicK  —The  man  who  coined 
tne  Word  'antibiotic"  in  1941  reached  the 
age  of  80  this  week 

He  s  Dr  Selman  A  Waksman.  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity professor  emeritus  of  microbiology 
who  went  on  to  discover  streptomyt'ln  in 
1943 — an  achievement  that  led  to  his  receiv- 
ing the  ly52  Nobel  Prize  la  Physiology  and 
Medicine 

Despite  his  age  the  octogenarian  still  goes 
dally  to  his  office  in  the  Rutgers  Institute  of 
Microbiology — when  not  keeping  speaking 
engagements  that  uke  him  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

KNOCKS    OLT    MICROBES 

"Antibiotic"  now  is  a  tamlllar  household 
word  But  before  1941  there  was  no  word 
for  the  substance  a  microbe  produced  to 
"knock  out  ■  other  microbes. 

Dr  Waksman  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that  such  a  substance  could  come  from  mi- 
crobes in  the  soil. 

His  int-erest  In  soil  microbes  began  shortly 
after  he  arrived  at  Rutgers  57  years  ago  as 
an  immigrant  treshman  from  Czarlst  Russia. 

Since  then  he  has  earned — in  addition  to 
the  Nobel  Prize — 66  prizes,  awards  and  medals 
and  22  honorary  degrees  from  universities 
around  the  world. 

STOPPED    WHrTE    PL.^Gt'E 

He  also  has  won  the  gratitude  ot  millions 
no  longer  doomed  by  the  'Great  White 
Plague"-   'uberculosis 

Dr  Waksman  began  to  study  'he  survival  of 
•uberculosis  genus  In  both  soil  and  water  iis 
far  back  as  1931  The  first  break  was  his  dis- 
covery in  1940  of  actlnonucln.  "he  flrst  anti- 


biotic produced  by  a  soil  microbe  and  as  toxic 
to  animals  as  It  was  to  other  microbes. 

He  followed  that  discovery  with  isolation 
of  H  second  antibiotic  two  years  later.  It  was 
effective  against  tuberculosis  germs  but  also 
was  highly  toxic  to  humans. 

CHICKEN    THROAT    SWABBINCS 

In  August.  1943  another  Rutgers  scientist 
swabbed  a  chickens  throat  and  cultured  tlie 
swabbings  to  Identify  the  germs.  The  germs 
were  species  of  streptomyces  a  microbe  that 
stopped  the  growth  of  other  microbes  It  pro- 
duced an  antibiotic  effective  against  tuber- 
culosis germs  but  was  much  less  toxic 
to  humans. 

Dr  Waksman  named  the  antibiotic  "strep- 
tomycin and  reported  his  find  to  the  sclen- 
ilflc  world 

Today  streptomycin  is  one  of  the  leading 
drugs  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases,  including  rabbit  fever,  menin- 
gitis, whooplni?  ■'  oi-fi  it'prosy.  typhoid  and 
brucellosis 


THE  NOMINATIONS  OF 
FORTAS  AND  JUDGE 
BERRY 


JUSTICE 
THORN 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

•  y    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    rHE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  GRIFFIN  Mr  Piesident  many 
radio  and  television  stations  throughout 
the  country  devoto  part  of  their  air  time 
to  editorial  comment  on  current  issues. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  at  this  time— 
the  nominations  of  .'V.ssociat<>  Jiistice  Abe 
Fortas  to  be  Cliiet  Ju.stice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  of  Judse  Homer  TliomberiT 
to  be  an  Associate  Ju.stice 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
radio  and  televi^,ion  iKlitonals  dealing 
With  this  mattfr  be  included  in  the 
Reiori)  The  bi-oadcast  stations  are 
WM.\L  111  Washington.  DC  ;  WTCM  in 
Traver.se  City.  Mich.:  and  WIBW  in 
Topeka,  Kans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows. 
I  Broadcast  during  the  week  of  June  30.  1968. 

bv  WMAL.  the  Evening  Star  Broadcasting 

Co  1 

New  JrsjTiCFs 

When  a  President  appoints  a  new  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  extends  his  own 
philosophical  outlook  fax  into  the  future. 
President  Johnson  is  now  m  the  uniquely 
powerful  position  uf  nominating  both  a  Chief 
Justice  and  .i  new  .Associate  Justice  This 
IS  heady  spice  lor  peppering  lame  duck  broth. 

Justice  Fortas  and  Judge  Tliornberry  are 
surely  capable  nin.sts.  .le  '.veil  as  two  of  the 
Presidenf.s  oluest  iriends  Their  qualifica- 
tions .we  not  an  issvie.  The  propriety  of  a 
lame  duck  President  cievatiug  two  Supreme 
Court  justices  who  will  serve  Uie  next  10.  15 
or  20  years  is  an  issue  This  was  an  equally 
valid  issue  v^nen  Democrats  opposed  Presi- 
dent  Eiseuliower  s   M.'iular  .ictlon. 

We  .igree  that  the  new  Justices  should  be 
named  by  tne  new  President  lUter  the  No- 
',  ember  eiectiijii.  This  is  a  point  of  real  valid- 
ity. wMch  llie  Senate  should  consider  fully 
before  confirming  these  nonunailons 

IFrom    WCTM.    Traverse    City,    Mich.    July 

18.    19661 

Sen.ator  Bob  GRirriN  Purs  Up  a  Fight 

(By  Les  Biederman.  president) 
The  national  news  commentators,  who  are 
very  pro  administration  are  giving  Bob  Grlf- 
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lui  Michigan  Senator  a  rough  time  This  is 
umal  They  provide  much  "t  the  atmos- 
phere lor  the  things  that  the  present  ad- 
niiiustratlon  stand  for 

It  takes  real  guts  for  Bob,  the  Junior 
senator  to  put  up  the  flght  that  he  presently 
is  doing,  and  we  admire  him  for  It  He  Is 
niislng  some  verv  important  constitutional 
issues.  The  sad  pi'.rt  of  the  whole  story  is  the 
little  knov/ledge  that  the  general  electorate 
has  of  the  Imporiance  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
FVir  instance,  there  are  many  who  think  the 
Supreme  Court  is  merelv  for  tr\lng  criminal 
cases.  OS  a  court  of  last  rest)rt.  Little  do  they 
know  of  the  ch,.in  of  lecal  issues  that  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  C^->urt  controls,  and 
the  effect  that  It  has  on  the  living  in  this 
country. 

Senator  Griffin  says  the  public  wants  a 
change  m  the  policies  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration and  there  are  people  who  feel 
this  way  we  know  and  there  are  people  who 
lust  want  innre  Yet  there  is  a  very  strong 
current  of  opinion  Ilowlng  in  today's  world 
For  instance,  just  yesterday,  three  different 
I)eople  asked  if  I  personally  was  going  to  sup- 
port Wallace  This  surprised  me.  and  when 
the  votes  are  counted  I'm  nire  that  the 
numbers  will  be  surprising 

Senator  Griffin  Is  a  verv  astute  lawyer,  and 
we  are  sure  that  he  knows  what  he  Is  talk- 
ing about  Two  davs  ago.  we  received  a  copy 
of  a  speech  that  he  delivered  to  the  Senate 
Committee,  and  in  this  speech  he  pointed 
.uit  that  Justice  Abe  Portas  was  helping 
make  national  decisions  Two  days  later. 
Justice  Portns  admitted  this  to  the  Senate 
Committee  The  issue  that  Senator  Griffin 
is  raising  is  simply  this— If  a  man  helps  make 
.1  decision,  then  how  can  he  later  render  an 
impartial  verdict  as  to  its  legality  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

We  feel  that  rightly  or  wrongly,  these  de- 
hates  are  verv  important  in  our  process  of 
government  Tills  is  democracy  at  work. 


IFrom  WIBW.  Topeka.  Kans..  July  14.  19681 

When  President  Johnson  nominated  As- 
sociate Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Portas  to 
succeed  Earl  Warren  .is  Chief  Justice  and 
Federal  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  of  Texas  to 
become  .m  Associate  Justice  of  the  Nation's 
hiL-hest  court,  he  ,-truck  at  the  concept  of  an 
independent  Judiciary,  Kansas  Senator 
Pn.nk  Carlson  has,  rightly  in  our  opinion, 
lolned  those  seeking  to  delay  confirmation 
of  the  appointments  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Under  the  balance-of-powers  concept  in 
the  constitution,  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  the  United  States  government 
,ire  to  be  independent  of  one  another.  By 
^eatlne  first  one.  then  another  long-time 
poUtlral  friend  on  the  Supreme  Court,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  potentially  exercising  an  in- 
tUience  on  the  character  of  court  decisions 
ions  alter  he  leaves  Washington.  Now  he 
>eekE  to  make  his  long-time  friend  and  per- 
sonal .attorney  the  Chief  Justice. 

President  Johnson  is  not  a  lame  duck  in  a 
.-irict  sense,  but  in  general,  he  belongs  in 
that  political  category  by  his  announced  de- 
cision not  to  seek  re-election.  While  he  hasn't 
.-.lid  so.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  President 
recognized  that  he  had  lost  popular  support 
and  felt  he  could  not  win  in  November.  It 
seems  improper  for  him  to  attempt  to  shape 
the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  years 
to  come  by  .iction  in  his  hnal  months  in  of- 
fice. 

The  Gallup  Poll  shows  clearly  there  is 
widespread  di.ssallsfaction  with  the  Supreme 
Court— particularly  the  ultra-liberal  tack  it 
has  taken  under  the  leadership  of  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren.  Some  66^-  of  those 
questioned  by  Gallup  found  fault  with  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court,  often  by  five  to  four 
votes,  has  distorted  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  United  Staes  in  recent  years.  It 
has  allowed  criminals  to  hide  behind  tech- 
nicalities. It  has  deprived  the  states  of  au- 
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thorltv  over  education  Civil  disobedience 
advocates  have  been  iJiiven  Irce  rem  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  law-abldinc 
majority.  Laws  to  control  Communist  sub- 
version have  ijeen  .struck  down  or  crippled 

We  respect  the  desire  of  the  Chief  Justice 
to  retire  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  said 
he  will  serve  until  a  successor  is  chosen, 
.Since  It  .-eems  clear  ilie  .Mnerlraii  people  are 
disturbed  by  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
we  believe  the  Senators  who  are  campaigning 
to  delav  the  appointments  until  aftfr  the 
Novemljer  election  are  actlne  in  the  public 
interest  What  is  badly  needed  is  a  truly  In- 
dependent judiciary  that  recognizes  tlie  lim- 
its of  federal  interference  with  the  rights  of 
states  and  individuals-  a  Supreme  Court 
that  will  uphold  law  and  order-  and  deal 
firmlv  with  challenges  to  the  .security  of  the 
United  States,  Our  founding  fathers,  In  set- 
ting up  the  legislative,  judicial  .oid  execu- 
tive branches  of  government,  ne-rr  intended 
that  the  President  should  use  the  Supreme 
Court  .as  a  political  plum  Rather,  it  should 
be  a  place  for  appointment  of  legal  minds 
of  the  highest  stature 

There  are  many  who  Ijelieve  that  Justice 
Fortas  is  a  competent  and  capable  jurist-- 
and  has  served  admirably  since  the  President 
appointed  him  to  the  Stipreme  Court  Judge 
Tliornberry's  principal  attribute  .'■eems  to  be 
his  lovaltv  to  Mr  Johnson  Should  this  nec- 
essarily be  a  qualification  for  a  man  desig- 
nated to  decide  constitutional  ca.es? 

Perhaps  consideration  should  be  given  to 
a  revision  in  the  method  of  selecting  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  We'd  suggest  a  plan  similar  to 
the  one  for  Kansas  Supreme  Co\irt  Justices 
A  top-level  committee,  including  representa- 
tives  of   the   American   Bar   Association,    the 
Federal  Court  Judges  and  the  Congress  would 
submit  a  list  of  names  W  the  President  from 
which    the    new    Justices    would    be    chosen 
In    November.    Americans    will    go    to    the 
polls.  A  new  President  and  Congress  will  be 
chosen.  The  election  will  do  much  to  deter- 
mine the  outlook   of   the   nation    It   is   only 
reasonable,  therefore,  that  the  new  President 
to  be  inaugurated   next  January  be  allowed 
to  exercise  the  right  of  nomination   for  the 
vacancies    on    the    Supreme    Court     if    this 
procedure  is  followed,  the  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  be  more  accurately  expressed 
With  less  than  four  months  remaining  until 
the   election,    the    Senate   should    delay   this 
decision  until  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
President.     We     commend     Kansas     Senator 
Frank  Carlson  for  his  positive  action 
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GARRISON     DIVERSION— A     DREAM 
COMING  TRUE 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wediiesday.  July  31.  1968 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  is  my  custom,  and  because  I 
believe  it  is  important  that  those  of  us  in 
Congress  make  every  effoit  to  keep  our 
constituents  informed  of  all  activities.  I 
am  sending  out  this  week  another  of  my 
regular  reports.  It  includes  information 
and  mv  views  on  the  Garrison  Diversion 
project  in  North  Dakota,  proposed  cut- 
backs in  postal  service.  House  action  re- 
garding the  use  and  transportation  of 
drugs,  and  the  recently  approved  Hous- 
ing aud  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

Also  included  are  photographs  of  the 
Secretar\^  of  the  Interior.  Jerome  Keat- 
ing president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  and  a  number  of 
constituents  including  members  of  the 
North  Dakota  Farmers  Union  ladies  "fly- 


in. "  the  North  Dakota  deleuates  to  the 
National  4-H  Citizenship  Conference 
and  Bov.s.'  Nation,  plus  Lt.  Bany  Speare, 
veteran  ol  two  lours  to  Vietnam,  along 
with  appropriate  cutlines. 

I  place  thi.'?  newsletter  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 
Representativf    Mark    Andrews'    Rfport    to 

CONMim:NTS 
GARRISON    DIvrRSlON-    A    DREAM    COMINC.    TRUE 

I  Photographs    mentioned     not    included     in 
Record  i 
Tlie  first  shovel  of  dirt  ha.s  been  turned  at 
the  site  of  the  first  major  construction  Job  on 
the   Garrision    Diversion    Unit  .  the   con- 

tractor   is    expected    to    have    his    men    .oid 
equipment  at  work  very  soon. 

Tills  IS  the  tangible  beginning  of  a  proj- 
ect that's  been  a  cherished  dream  m  our 
State  for  manv  years. 

Garrison  Diversion  is  a  fantastic  i>roject 
that  will  irrigate  2.50,000  acres  of  North  Da- 
kota farmland,  initially,  and  just  as  impor- 
lant,  provide  water  for  thirsty  cities  and  po- 
tential industries,  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
and  recreation  for  large  parts  of  North  Da- 
kota, 

Tlie  idea  of  di\ertlng  water  from  the  Mis- 
souri River  beean  when  our  State's  Consti- 
tutional Convention  memorialized  the  Con- 
gress in  support  of  tliis  development.  Future 
fenerations  will  benefit  great Iv  becau.se  [ire- 
viotis  L-eneration.s  ..'f  North  Dakotans  were  in- 
spired to  work  hard  toward  this  project's 
realization 

The  groundbreaking,  momentous  as  it  was. 
doesn't  mean  that  construction  is  all  the 
work  that  remains  to  be  done.  Just  .as  Sen- 
ator Young  kept  the  project  alive  for  many 
years  by  securing  appropriations  for  its 
planning  on  a  regular  annua!  ba-sls.  so  now 
must  the  money  for  construction  be  made 
available   annually  for   years   to  come. 

On  the  Hotise  .Appropriations  Committee. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  demands  made 
on  the  US.  Treasury  at  this  time.  Necessary 
funds  to  maintain  an  orderly  construction 
pace  have  been  obtained  by  stressing  that 
the  project  is  a  .sound  and  needed  Investment 
of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Let's  not  forget  that  this  project  will  con- 
tinue to  need  the  unified  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  all  North  Dakotans, 

These  young  people  pictured  with  North 
Dakota  Congressional  delegation  were  chosen 
to  represent  our  .State  at  the  National  4-H 
Citizenship  Conference  in  Washington  re- 
cently. They  are  Denlse  Dean.  New  Town; 
Freya  Ottem.  Osnabrock;  Carmen  Knudson. 
Arvillei  Randy  Fode,  Jud;  and  David  Hoff- 
man, Buford 

The  ladles  from  Eastern  North  Dakota  pic- 
tured above  with  North  Dakota  Farmers 
Union  Secretarv-Treasurer  Stanley  Moore, 
Jamestown,  and  myself,  participated  In  a 
NDFU  "Fly-m"  to  Washington  where  they 
did  a  fine  lOb  telling  urban  Congressmen 
about  the  difficult  problems  facing  farm  fam- 
ilies today.  The  ladles  arei  Mrs,  Marvin  Bartle 
Enderlin."  Mrs  John  Simon.  Oberon.  Mrs. 
Leona  Mever,  Mon.mgo,  Mrs  Oscar  Heffta.  Jr., 
Adams.  Mrs,  Lester  Larson,  Brocket,  and  Mrs. 
Moore 

YOt-NG    PEOPLE    AND   DRUGS:    A    SERIOUS   PROBLEM 

C.-incern  about  the  growing  use  of  drugs 
by  young  people  in  this  country  prompted 
the  House  to  take  action  recently.  Inadequate 
■aws  dealing  with  such  drugs  as  LSD  and 
■  pep  irl'.s"  have  made  it  hard  for  law  enforce- 
ment'officials  and  others  called  upon  to  dis- 
courage their  use. 

Su'prisinglv.  persons  found  possessing  and 
usint'  LSD  have  not  been  legally  guilty  of 
breaking'  anv  law.  This  new  legislation,  passed 
bv  the  House,  will  prohibit  the  possession  of 
this  type  of  drug  unless  it  is  obtained  by  a 
doctor's   prescriptlon. 

Hopefully.  t>.-e  wil.  p!so  see  strong  emphasis 
placed  on  "information  programs  to  educate 
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'Me  public— particularly  young  people— about 
the  3er:ous  dangers  of  drug  abus« 

NEW     HO'SINO     PROGRAM     APPROVED 

Cont;ress  recently  approved  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  I  sxip- 
ported  this  legislation  because  I  believe  it 
can  be  an  effective  start  toward  eliminating 
subetandard  housing  .irrrt  avlng  conditions 
In  >>ur  nation 

Aa  an  original  sponsor  of  the  National 
Home«>wnershlp  Foundiitlon  Act,  I  was 
pleaded  that  nm^-h  of  the  new  Act  copies  our 
plan  to  use  the  talenU  and  energy-  of  private 
enterpr.se  to  provide  h.>meownerslUp  oppor- 
tunitle«  t>  families  of  low  and  moderate 
incomes 

This  legislation  Also  contributes  to  the 
iolu'ion  i.f  rither  urban  problems  Low  In- 
come residents  in  the  area  of  a  housing  proj- 
ect will  have  the  opportunity  of  employment 
on  the  project  ilum  areas  will  be  revitalized, 
the  i&x  base  of  local  government*  will  be 
increased  and  when  Individual  living  con- 
ditions ire  improved,  taxeaters  will  become 
ta.xpaven! 

N  >rth  Dakota's  two  delegates  to  Bovs'  Na- 
tl m  vx>lc  time  >ut  to  lunch  with  their  Con- 
gressional dpleg-.ition  They  are  Paul  Collin*, 
son  .>r  Mr  and  Mrs  Kenneth  Collins.  Fargo; 
.incT  ThortTSts  Minson,  stm  of  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Monsin.  Jamestown 

:.:  Barrv  Speare  son  if  Mr  W  G  Sp«are 
of  Rugbv  stopped  :n  to  see  me  when  he  waa 
in  W.uHhmgton  recently  He  has  served  In 
Viet  Nam  twice -once  aa  an  enlisted  man 
and  more  recently  ivs  an  officer  and  provided 
me  with  a  drst-hand  report  of  the  G.I  s 
view  of  our  nation's  involvement  in  that  part 
of  the  world 

Jerrv  Keating.  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  vUlted  my 
office  not  long  ago  to  discuss  problems  fac- 
ing members  of  his  organization 

The  recent  Administration  decision  to  cut 
back  on  postal  service  U  a  "meat  axe"  .ip- 
proach  to  needed  cuts  in  Federal  spending. 
It  doesn't  make  sense  to  reduce  essential 
and  direct  services,  while  .illowiug  waste- 
ful big  spending  schemes  to  go  unchecked. 
The  same  thing  happened  two  years  ago 
when,  in  response  to  a  demand  for  economy 
bv  the  Congress,  the  President  tried  to  cut 
the  School  Lunch  Program!  Ridiculous  re- 
search project*,  payments  to  beatnik  poets, 
waste  and  duplication  In  the  Pentagon  and 
the  other  strange  .ictlvltles  of  the  AHinlnls- 
tratlon,  however,  are  able  to  escape  the 
Ident's  "economy"  drive. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Jiihi  .;;.  i!>>!s         hdii  n,  iocs 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THREAT  TO  THE  LIBERAL  CZECHS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 


or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES 
Wednesday    July  31.  1968 

M:-    THURMOND.  Mr    President,  the 

July  30.  1968.  edition  of  the  Washinscton 

Evening  Star  contains  an  article  entitled 

Threat  to  Czechs  Mutes  Liberals,"  wnt- 

te:;  by  Da\id  Lawrence 

Mr  Lawrence  discusses  the  obvious 
paradox  that  is  conspicuous  with  Amer- 
ican liberals  in  their  attitude  toward 
Czechoislovakia.  .\\\  groups,  oriianiza- 
tions.  collece  professors  and  others  in 
America  who  loudly  proclaim  the  rieht 
for  people  to  determine  their  own  form 
of  ^'overnment  are  unusually  silent  dur- 
ing the  current  Czechoslovakian  crisis. 

■When  the  United  States  aoes  to  the 
assistance  of  a  country  '.vhich  is  trying 
to  determine  its  own  form  of  tjovernment 
such  a^  South  Vietnam,  hberals  denounce 


this  as  agcression  Yft  tliey  remain 
strangely  silent  as  the  Soviets  tr>'  to  deny 
even  to  the  liberal  Communi.sts  in 
Czechoslovakia  the  rieht  to  set  up  their 
own  system  of  government 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows- 

THRK.*T  TO  Czechs  Mi-tts  Liber  aus 
(By  David  Lawrence  i 
Paradoxes  are  numerous  these  davs.  but 
none  Is  more  conspicuous  than  the  absolute 
silence  about  Czechoslovakia  which  is  being 
maintained  by  virtually  all  the  group.s,  or- 
ganizations, college  protecsors.  liberals  and 
others  in  America  who  realously  expound  the 
doctrine  that  people  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine their  own  form  of  Rovernment 

No  such  silence  prevailed  when  Rhodesia, 
for  example,  tried  to  solve  Its  internal  prob- 
lem.? with  respect  to  racial  relations  In  fact, 
the  United  .States  has  Joined  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  in  tmpoclng 
.almost  tot-al  sanctions  on  trnde  with  Rho- 
desia. 

But  here  Is  Czechoslovakia  threatened  by 
mlllUry  intervention  by  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment If  something  in  line  with  Moscow-style 
communism  Is  not  .adopted  Yet  no  voices 
are    raised    anywhere    in    Etirope   or    in    this 

i""nWj  to  express  sympathy  with  the 

democratic  elements  In  C/.echoslovakla  which 
■ire  tr,Tnij  to  modUv  their  form  of  govern- 
meat  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  are  making 
niritary  threau  and  have  .actually  mobllU'ed 
yixips  on  the  border  <\f  Czechoslovakia  to 
foerce  the  latter  Into  occeptance  of  Mos- 
cow's dictatorial  policies 

The  Czech  leaders  are  not  trying  to  aboJ- 
Ish  communism,  but  seeking  to  modify  It  so 
that  It  will  be  more  democratic  Thev  al- 
ready are  permitting  considerable  freedom 
of  speech,  ireedom  of  assemblv.  and  freedccn 
of  the  press  The  Soviet  government,  how- 
ever, apparently  feels  It  has  the  right  to 
dictate  to  the  leaders  In  Prague  what  they 
may  or  may  not  do  In  domestic  policies. 

Members  of  the  U-man  Communist  body 
nillng    Czechoelovakla    are    conferring    with 
top    Soviet    leaders    who    have    ccme    from 
Moscow  to  a  meetin?  on  Czech  territory  near 
the  Soviet  border    Upon  the  outcome  cf  this 
conference  depends  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
will  intervene  militarily  to  force  the  present 
government  to  come  to  terms  or  will  estab- 
lish  a   new  regime  that   will   adhere   to  the 
kind  of  communism  whlcJi  the  Soviets  apply 
throughout    the  areas   they   control.   Moscow 
is  t)eing  supp<-.rted  by  Poland.  East  Germany 
and   Bulgaria — over   which   it   maintains   an 
Iron  hand — and  to  a  lesser  extent  by  Hun- 
garv.  which  Is  still  occupied  by  Soviet  troops. 
The    Kremlin    leaders    are    demanding    of 
Czech   officials  that   they   turn  back   toward 
the  Soviet  kind  of  communism— Including  a 
resumption  of  press  censorship  and  the  sup- 
pres-sion  of  all  non-Communist  political    ic- 
tivltles     Even    more,    the    Czechs    are    being 
coerced  Into  maintaining  their  alliance  with 
the  Communist-bloc  nations  and  ,ire  being 
warned  about  getting  too  rnendly  with  West 
Germany  or  other  non-Communist  countries 
The  threat  of  Soviet  military  intervention  Is 
constant 

The  crisis  Is  bound  to  affect  the  future  of 
the  satellite  states  in  Eastern  Europe  Yugo- 
slavia under  Tito  long  i\go  broke  away  from 
Soviet  domination,  but  does  have  friendly  re- 
lations with  Moscow.  Rumania,  too,  has  m  re- 
cent years  asserted  more  and  more  independ- 
ence 

It  Is  understandable  that  "l-.e  American 
government  would,  for  diplomatic  reasons, 
f^hoose  to  be  silent.  Washington  has  kept  a 
hands-off  policy  In  the  Czechoslovak  -ontro- 
versy  because  of  a  belief  that  nothing  should 


be  done  that  would  give  Moscow  a  chance 
to  blame  Western  governments  lor  what  Is 
happening  In  C/.erhoslovakla 

When  the  United  States  goes  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  ct>untrv  which  is  trying  to  deter- 
mine Its  own  form  of  government-  such  as 
South  Vietnam-  'liberals"  denounce  this  as 
■  aseresslon  '  Yet  they  remain  silent  .as  the 
Soviets  seek  to  deny  even  to  'liberal"  Com- 
munists the  right  to  set  up  their  own  system 
of  government  within  Czechcslovakla  The 
molDilizatlon  of  Soviet  military  forces  Is 
plainly  a  threat  of  aggression  against  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  none  of  the  Communist 
pi^rtles — In  France,  Italy  or  this  country — Is 
willing  to  recognize  it. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  pri- 
vate organizations  and  some  of  the  .irticulate 
professors  and  scholars  in  America  ,ii'.d  West- 
ern Europe  irom  condemning  publicly  in 
most  vehement  •erms  the  Soviet  intervention 
In  the  internal  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia.  But 
silence  seems  to  be  the  rule 


STARVATION  IN  BIAFRA 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdne:^day.  July  31.  1968 

Mr     DOW.    Mr.    Speaker,    the    New 

York  Tmii".-  ot  ..luly  HO  has  three  article.^ 
on  Bialra  which  I  would  Uke  to  insert  in 
the  Record  tor  the  attrntion  of  my  col- 
leagues 

The  Biafran  famine  is  the  largest 
world  problem  of  this  kind  .^ince  the 
Second  World  War  wlien  luany  icfutiee.s 
were  starving.  I  am  hopeful  that  Amer- 
ica will  not  sit  by  and  wring  its  hands 
when  there  is  so  mucli  that  must  be 
done. 

If  It  is  true  that  there  .ire  :?  n:  4  mil- 
lion per.sons  .starving  inside  Biafra  and 
roughly  three-quarters  of  a  million  per- 
sons starvmc  ir.  Nitieri.i.  then  it  will 
take  much  more  transport  and  food  to 
help  these  people  than  !;as  been  under- 
taken. Tlie  article,  entitled  "Red  Cro.ss 
Plights  Halted."  indicates  that  the  Red 
Cro.ss  mercy  tlights  ol  medical  and  food 
supplies  to  Biana  liad  been  lialted  by 
technical  difnculties."  In  reading  the  ar- 
ticles, it  seems  to  me  that  the  flight.'^ 
are  still  the  only  form  of  transport 
for  the  food  going  in.  The.-^e  flights  land 
on  a  roadway  in  three  different  areas. 
but  no  overland  .shipment  is  being  re- 
ported. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  US 
.MD  program  lias  proMded  .S5  3  million 
of  emergency  relief  fund.^.  some  of  whicii 
mav  be  used  to  assist  in  transporting  tlic 
food.  I  would  urge  that  the  United  States 
work  more  closely  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  the  International  lied 
Cross  to  t'et  the  roadway  opened  up  for 
overland  shipment  Unle-ss  that  roadway 
IS  tieutralized  .mt  food  can  get  in  to  the 
starving  peoples,  all  tho.se  who  have  it 
withm  their  means  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment between  the  warring  factions  of 
Nh:;>ria  and  Biafra  will  h.ave  failed. 

I  would  urge  that  this  world  jjroblcm 
be  dealt  with  by  a  community  of  na- 
tions if  the  U.N.  is  unable  to  act.  I  un- 
derstand that  G'.eat  Britain  has  supplied 
a  number  of  trucks  which  could  be  used, 
and  that  Norway  has  provided  a  team  of 
doctors.  But  if  JOO  tons  of  food  a  day 


will  feed  roughly  600.000  persons,  much 
more  will  be  necessary  than  the  fev  air- 
lilane  loads  of  food  flown  in  to  Biafra  so 

lar 

UMERA    Rn.uF    Run     Is    a    Risky    Bvsiness 

FOR    Men    Who   Fi  v    Ir 

iBy  Lloyd  Oarrisont 

Aba.   Nigeria.   July   26 -While   relief  orga- 

-i,'-itions    and    neutral    diplomats    talk   of    a 

rise-tire    In    the    war    between    the    federal 

C-K>vernment  In  Lagos  and  Biafra,  some  eight 

million  people  In  the  .secessionist  region  must 

still  rely   on  shuttle   tlights  irom  Lisbon  for 

'But  the  .ilrlift— the  slender  lifeline  that 
•  Mks  thousands  of  st.irvlng  Biafrans  to  the 
"ut^ide  world-  has  to  run  the  risk  of  Nlge- 
-  ,11  antiaircraft  fire.  And  the  pilots,  all 
ViiiiTicans,  must  land  on  the  liny  Biafran 
';r>trip  here  at  night  at  the  height  of  the 
rv.iiv  season  They  are  almost  at  the  point 
,  :  nnolt 

The  airlift  has  l.-een  dubbed  The  Warton 
Follies."  after  it-s  organizer  Henry  A  Warton. 
a  rnntroverslal  American  who  was  born  In 
Oermanv  and  v.iio  h.is  ..  price  on  his  head. 
Nigerian  agent.s  in  Europe  have  offered  Mr. 
Warton's  pilots  $100,000  to  kidnap  him. 
Church  leaders  in  Geneva  and  Rome  have 
■•lied  Mr  Warton  for  his  ■humanitarian 
,  i-rrpri.sp  "  The  State  Department  would  like 
■'•,  iiave  him  m  Washington  so  that  he  could 
■  n.swer  for  a  variety  of  fxtra-legal  adven- 
••.ires.  including  the  running  of  guns  to 
Biatrans 

-ure    I'm   nylnp   both   cuns  and   butter, 
Mr    Warton   said.   'The   Biafrans   need   both 
•  1  f  urvlve  " 

In  nylne  to  Biafra,  -he  pilot  gets  more 
than  $1,000  a  trip,  a  fleure  which  can  be 
■i.^ed  as  a  pauce  of  the  risk. 

.\  tvplcal  flicht  begins  after  dark  at  the 
•ri'  i'arv  end  of  Lisbon  Int.ernatlonal  Airport. 
TWO  planes  await  take-off— a  Constellation 
ui'h  ammunition  aboard  and  a  large  DC-7 
•■;  ,t  has  just  been  acquired  with  funds  raised 
ijv  West  German  Protesumts.  It  is  loaded 
•.vit!i  10  tons  of  milk. 

n  the  lounge,  two  pilots  sit  waiting  for 
a  "lirht  to  Frankfurt.  West  Germany.  They 
^re  qul-ung  Mr.  Warton,  "Lousy  malnte- 
'■.i-.A-e-  savs  one  Another  two  pilots  appear. 
Both  are  airlift  veterans  and  v^•lll  fly  the 
Constellation:  "Nothing  UTOng  \^-ith  the 
niam-enance.  I  can  assure  you."  says  the 
capt.ain  He  Is  cheerily  drunk  and  his  copilot 
-.5  --vlng  to  sober  him  up  with  a  bottle  of 
Mi-nv  water. 

What  about  those  two  crashes?  the  re- 
^orer  asks.  'Pilot  error,"  smiles  the  captain. 
'Pure  pilot  error.' 

■  The  code.  The  code.  Who's  got  the  code? 
someone  asks.  The  pilot  suddenly  recalls  he 
■ef  a  sealed  envelope— with  the  password  for 
'andmg  In  Biafra— in  his  sports  jacket  back 
;;t  -he  hotel.  Take-off  Is  delayed  an  hour 
while  he  retrieves  it. 

BAD    SPARK     PLtCS 

T'-e  Constellation  is  finally  cleared  for 
•aice-off  pauses  at  the  end  of  the  runway, 
Vnon  taxis  back.  "Spark  plugs  are  shot." 
:):(•  captain  savs, 

Tl;e  DC-7  is  on  Its  maiden  flight.  Five 
hiir.rs  out  of  Lisbon.  It  banks  in  for  a  re- 
rucling  stop  in  Bissau.  Portuguese  Guinea. 
Just  before  touchdown,  if  hits  a  squall.  The 
plrine  hits  the  runway,  bounces,  skids  and 
f.nally  straightens  out.  "Pray  that  we  don't 
hit  rain  like  Biafra,"  says  Capt  Robert  Mc- 
.^r.iiter. 

f.ieht  hours  later  the  DC-7  lands  on  Sao 
To.nie.  a  tiny  Portuguese  island  off  West  Af- 
rica, with  one  hotel,  one  movie  house,  two 
caics  and  more  stray  dogs  than  people. 

The  final  run  is  at  dusk  the  next  day. 
C.-.ptain  McAllister  Ls  not  overly  concerned 
.VDout  Nigerian  antiaircraft  fire,  although 
fr.ree  of  the  last  five  flights  have  been  fired 
on  bv  radar-guided  90-mm  guns  aboard  Nl- 
cerlan    navv   gunshlps   off   the   Biafra   coast. 


ON    A    NEW    ROt-TE 

"We're  on  a  new  route  tonight  "  .^ays  Cap- 
tain McAllister,  "Detour,  with  plenty  of  el- 
bow room,"  Still  he  orders  the  plane  blacked 
out 

Two  hours  later,  the  lliehi  ends  on  a  nar- 
row two-lane  highway  illuminated  by  llick- 
ering  kerosene  lamps.  It  is  overciust,  but  not 
raining. 

Captain  McAllister  exchanges  the  code. 
circles  twice,  then  comes  in  low  :or  a  long 
approach.  He  has  to  hit  .square  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  If  he  veers  17  feet  to  cither  side, 
he  may  skid  off  the  road  and  into  the  trees. 

The  plane  Is  so  low  that  the  wheels  almost 
graze  a  church  steeple  a  half  mile  from  the 
strip.  The  plane  hits  short  of  the  strip, 
careens  back  into  the  air,  recovers  on  one 
wheel,  then  swivels  drunkenly  down  the 
highway,  half  off.  half  on  the  runway. 

Captain  McAllister  lights  desperately  lor 
control.  The  right  landing  gear  buckles.  A 
left  tire  blows. 

Seconds  later,  it  Is  over.  The  plane  lurches 
to  a  stop.  A  head  pops  through  the  cabin 
door    and    proclaims:    "Welcome    to    Biafra  " 

The  Constellation  lumbers  in  an  hour  later 
from  Lisbon  A  perfect  landing.  The  captain 
climbs  out,  ever  cheerful,  but  deadly  sober 

Daring  Airlift  Director:  Henry  .\rthir 

Warton 
Lisbon,  July  29— The  man  running  the 
airlift  to  secessionist  Biafra  is  an  adventurer 
who  says  that  his  heart  is  very  much  In  his 
work  and  that  he  hopes  to  profit  handsomely 
by  it. 

The  airlift,  the  only  real  link  with  the 
world  for  the  secessionist  former  Eastern 
Region  of  Nigeria,  is  the  project  of  Henry 
Arthur  Warton,  a  German-lx)rn  pilot  who 
became  a  United  States  citizen  and  who 
has  now  become  virtually  .i  man  without  a 
countrv.  He  seems  to  be  driven  by  the  same 
desire  ior  adventure  at  a  profit  that  inspired 
the  gentleman  pirates  of  yore:  indeed,  m 
Lisbon,  where  he  has  his  lieadquarters.  ills 
airlift  is  widely  referred  to  us  "pirates  " 

The  flights  Mr.  Warton'.s  planes  manage  to 
make  to  Blafira,  despite  the  Lagos  regime'.s 
best  effort  to  stop  them,  are  the  breakaway 
region's  lifeline  for  food,  medical  supplies. 
arms  and  journalists 

The  flights  have  made  trouble  tor  Mr. 
Warton  with  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington because  the  United  States  has  pro- 
claimed a  policy  of  neutrality  m  the  war 
while  supporting  the  principle  of  Nigerian 
vinltv. 

Mr.  Warton's  United  States  passport  has 
been  confiscated  because  of  his  unorthodox 
activities.  Without  it  he  cannot  work,  at 
least  officially,  or  travel  freely. 


BIG    STAKE    IN    WAR 

Lacking,  in  a  sense,  a  country  of  liis  own. 
Mr.  Warton,  who  is  46  years  old.  has  staked 
his  future  on  Biafra's  becoming  one.  He 
firmly  believes,  he  says,  m  the  Bialran  cause 

"The  Biafrans  have  the  right  to  exist,  just 
like  anybody  else,  and  I  want  to  help  them." 
he  savs. 

The  Biafrans  owe  him  ::bout  a  million 
dollars,  he  savs.  If  the  region's  independence 
is  finallv  established.  Mr.  Warton  iiopes  to 
be  in  a  "favored  position  to  set  tip  the  first 
Biarfran  national  airline 

Mr  Warton  appears  to  liave  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Biafrans.  "Everybody  else  the 
Biafraiis  have  done  business  with  has  let 
them  down,  and  so  now  they  onlv  trust 
Hank,"  a  source  close  to  the  Biafran  mission 
said. 

Often  seemingly  inefTicient  in  normal  op- 
erations, Mr.  Warton  has  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely cool  and  efficient  under  fixe.  Airlift 
flights" have  regularly  started  hours  late  be- 
cause  he  has  forgotten  the  code  or  the  papers 
to  land  in  Biafra.  Yet  the  man  has  a  spe- 
cial genius  for  pulling  out  of  tight  situa- 
tions. 


When  he  first  began  to  work  with  the 
Biafrans  in  1966,  he  trashed  m  Cameroon 
with  a  cargo  of  arms.  His  aircraft,  a  DC-4, 
was  seized  itnd  he  was  jailed.  Several  months 
later,  however,  he  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
jail  and  smuggling  himself  out  of  Came- 
roon on  a  pa.sslng  French  mall  boat,  aided 
by  a  German  girl.  Gitu»  Harder,  who  is  now 
his  priv.ite  secret,;iry. 

Last  year.  Mr.  Warton  had  a  run-in  with 
LibiTian  authorities  wiien  he  tried  to  reg- 
ister three  of  his  aircraft.  His  passport  was 
lifted  and  he  was  jailed.  After  a  few  days, 
however,  he  talked  a  United  States  official 
into  persuading  the  Llberians  v>  let  him 
return  to  a  hotel  under  house  arrest 

Within  48  hours  he  had  slipped  out  of 
the  countrv  disguised  as  an  airline  pilot 
aboard  a  "commercial  plane,  bound  for 
Euro])e 

Mr.  Warton's  latest  narrow  escape  was  in 
Malta,  .-ix  month.-,  ago.  He  Hew  into  .Malta  m 
:i  plane  loaded  with  113  airplane  tires,  to 
meet  an  old  friend  who  wanted,  he  said,  to 
start  up  a  tourist  passenger  service  to 
Europe. 

The  Maltese  refused  to  swallow  the  tire 
story,  confiscated  the  plane  and  detained 
Mr,  Warton  on  suspicion  cf  smuggling  nar- 
cotics. After  three  and  a  half  weeks,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  Malta  in  a  fishing  boat 
bound  for  Sicily,  where  he  took  a  plane  to 
Home. 

WORKED    IN    I.NTZLLIGENCE 

Mr.  Warton  became  a  filer  after  he  had 
luined  the  United  States  Army  as  a  volunteer 
in  1941,  He  took  part  in  the  invasion  at 
Guadalcanal  and  later  worked  with  United 
states  military  intelligence.  He  is  fluent  in 
Spanisii  as  well  as  Cierman 

He  was  born  in  Gratz.  Germany,  which  is 
now  Grodzisk.  Poland,  on  Dec.  22.  1916.  He 
immicraled  to  the  United  States  in  1937  and 
taecamo  a  citizen  during  liis  wartime  service. 
Mr.  Warton  has  been  married  and  divorced 
twice.  He  has  a  21 -year-old  son.  Robert,  who 
is  Etudvlng  at  Long  Island  University,  and 
a  tJ-year-oid  son.  Daniel,  wiio  lives  with  his 
mother,  the  Berlin  actress  Birke  Bruck. 

When  Mr.  Warton  left  the  service  m  l'.H5. 
he  held  several  temporary  jobs,  such  as  mak- 
intr  cheesecake  at  Lindy's  in  New  York  and 
Danish  jjastry  at  a  restaurant  in  Miami, 
Then  lie  obtained  a  commercial  living  license 
on  the  G.I.  Bill  in  1947  and  has  been  in  the 
air  ever  since 

Mr.  Warton  has  flown  just  about  every- 
thing cvervwiiere:  tea  nnd  fruit  for  Air-India, 
Moslem  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  and  United  Na- 
tions troops  and  supplies  in  the  Congo. 

For  a  short  time  he  Hew  The  New  York 
Times  International  Edition  irom  Paris  to 
Fmnklurt  in  the  early  morning,  returning 
to  Paris  m  the  afternoon  with  The  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

•IMPOSSIBLE    NOT    TO    LIKE" 

"Hank  had  brilliant  ideas  and  a  lot  of 
charm,  but  he  was  low  on  lollow-throutrh." 
said  Zoltan  Havas.  who  hired  him  for  The 
Times.  "We  had  to  let  him  go  taut  he  is  the 
kind  of  guy  It  is  impossible  not  to  like." 

Mr.  Warton  .ippcars  to  have  a  certain 
idealistic  quality.  It's  difficult  to  get  him  to 
t,alk  about  cun'-runnlng.  but  he  is  willing 
to  t.ilk  about  the  ions  of  food  and  medicines 
he   lakes    to   Biafra. 

"I'll  do  any  kind  of  job.  but  my  heart  must 
l3e  in  It."  he  said.  "I've  got  to  feel  I'm  on 
•he  right  side,  helping  the  right  people. 
That's  the  way  it  is  with  Biafra." 


lUAFRAN    LFFOETS    P.AISED 

A  World  Council  of  Churches  official  re- 
cently nraised  Mr.  Warton's  <,rg.".nizatlon  as 
"the  oii"ly  channel  for  brir.L-inc  relief  supplies 
into  Biafra." 

T!ie  assistant  director  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  said  that  "thanks 
to  the  initiative  and  lourace  (i  Mr  Warton 
and  his  pilots,  hundiods  of  civilian  victims 
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inside  Biafra  have  30  far  been  reached  by 
our  relief  " 

There  is  in  fact  a  price  on  Mr  Warton  s 
head  The  NiuerUns  are  reported  to  have 
offered  «150  000  for  his  capture  or  tlOOOOO 
f.>r  rhe  hlj.icklrii  of  one  of  his  planes 

Mr  Warton  shows  no  concern  over  this 
risk  Its  not  that  hes  exceptionally  brave  ' 
said  a  elo^e  friend,  hes  Just  unconscious 
of  danger  He  never  dreams  he  could  be 
knifed  m  the  back  " 

Iv    Bmfra    Death   by   Famine  Steikes 

ENrBYWHME 

Ob-n^e  Nigeria  Juiv  29 —Statistics  on 
the  f.x:<l  crisis  tierp  in  the  secessionist  repub- 
lic of  BUfra  pan  before  the  on-scene  every- 
day reality  of  death 

Death  strikes  everywhere — »n  hospitals.  In 
muslf.n  stall' >ns  even  by  rhe  roadside  At  the 
Okpala  Mission  80  miles  west  or  here,  the 
Rev  Ken  Doheny  is  close  to  weepintf  as  7  OOO 
children  issemble  at  dusk,  their  b<iny  hands 
outstretched 

•They  used  to  come  here  every  niKht  for 
a  little  soup-  milk  or  bean."  he  reports 
•Now  we  have  n^.thmg  left  This  is  a  chil- 
dren s  war  They  re  an  doomed,  the  lot  of 
them  ■■ 

Rell«^  workers  here  believe  that  only  a 
m.i«lT*-  airlift  of  f'X<l.  50  far  bl-icked  by 
politics  and  pride  can  save  the  people  of 
Biafra  from  the  starvation  that  now  appears 
rampant. 

JtST    ^    TRICKLE    SO    EAR 

Just  a  trickle  of  food  and  medicine  has 
reached  this  breakaway  region  of  Nigeria 
aboard  blockade-runnlns;  planes  Undln?  at 
niuht    It  has  been  a  drop  in   the  bucket 

So  far  the  Nigerian  CJovernment  in  Lagos 
has  refused  to  authorize  planes  to  fly  direct 
to  Biafra  by  day  but  has  said  that  it  wants 
a  land  corridor  into  Biaira  from  Enugu 
north  of  the  front  line 

Asked  about  the  death  toll  Dr  Herman 
Middlekoop.  an  official  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  says  'This  week  I  Just  cant 
give  a  flgure  Its  accelerating  every  hour  It's 
a  desperate  situation  That's  all  I  can  say  " 
On  the  roadside  near  this  muddy  little 
Junction  t.)wn  m  southern  Biafra.  eight  old 
women  sit  motionless  In  the  rain,  too  weak 
to  walk  A  ninth  woman,  who  Is  cradled  on 
the  arms  >f  her  friend.  Is  dead  But  her 
friend  keeps  talking  to  her  as  If  she  were  stUl 
alive- 
Nearby,  a  man  buries  his  three -year-old 
daughter  in  a  drainage  ditch,  using  his 
hands  as  a  shovel  to  scoop  out  a  grave  in 
the  mud  They  are  all  refugees  along  this 
road  Most  are  on  loot  A  few  are  on  bicycles 
dome  push  handcarts  piled  high  with  furni- 
ture and  bedding  There  are  more  than  10.000 
on  this  road  alone  rleeing  before  Nigeria 
troops  slicing  north  In  an  attempt  to  seize 
Biafra's   last   airfield    near   Owerri. 

The  same  refugee  exodus  can  be  witnessed 
in  .ilmost  every  sector  near  Blaira  s  front 
line,  where  fighting  conunues  unabated  de- 
spite forthcoming  peace  talks  in  Addis 
.\baba  a  week  from  now 

Biafra's  nearly  one  million  refugees  are 
not  the  only  ones  dying  from  lack  of  nutri- 
tion Death  Is  also  stalking  settled  villagers 
and  townspeople  FVir  many  of  them  cannot 
afTord  the  high  price  of  what  little  protein- 
producing  food  Is  still  available.  In  the  vil- 
lage market  here  a  goafs  leg  sells  for  S12. 
A  scrawny  dog  can  be  bought  whole  for  $35 
and   rats   bring   35   cents  a   pound. 

Relief  agencies  here  believe  the  Blafrans 
need  a  bare  minimum  of  'JOO  tons  of  food 
a  day  to  survive.  The  Job  could  be  done. 
experts  say.  with  two  American  Air  Force 
C-130  transports,  flymg  daylight  shuttles 
from  the  offshore  Islands  of  Fernando  Po 
and  3ao  Tome  where  more  than  2  000  tons 
of  food  have  stacked  up  .\nd  more  is  on 
Its  way. 

The  Lockheed  C-130.  specially  designed  to 
land  heavy  loads  on  short  strips,  has  already 
proved  itself  In  flying  relief  to  remote  strips 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  the  Congo  and  has  Oi^come  Uie  main 
cargo   plane   in   Vietnam. 

But  Nigeria  and  BUifra  are  stUl  stalemated 
over  which  ihiill  control  the  flow  of  relief. 
Blafrans  have  rejected  the  land  corridor  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  taking  fot>d 
directly  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy 

Instead  the  Oovernment  here  Ivas  sug- 
gested that  planes  land  In  Enugu.  where  the 
Nigerians  could  inspect  the  cargo  The  planes 
would  then  fly  on  to  Biafra  But  !ate  yester- 
day a  federal  Government  spokesman  dis- 
missed   this    proposal 

Red  Cross  Plights  Haited 

Geneva,  July  '29  -The  International  Cum- 
mUtee  of  the  Red  Cn>R8  announced  tod.iv 
that  Its  mercy  fllghw  of  medical  and  food 
supplies  to  Biafra  had  been  halted  by  tech- 
nical difficulties 

Top  officials  of  the  all -Swiss  committee 
declined  to  expand  on  the  announcement  at 
a  news  conference  except  to  say  that  the 
difficulties  concerned  arrangements  for  land- 
ing in  the  territory  of  the  rebel  region  of 
Nigeria 

Only  last  week  the  committee  dispatched 
a  chartered  four-engine  plane  from  Geneva 
to  continue  the  shuttle  from  Fernando  Po. 
a  Spanish  Island  off  the  Nigerian  coast,  to 
the  encircled  Blafrans.  who  have  been  at  war 
with  the  federal  ncuernmeiu  fnr  over   i  year 

A  total  of  Ifi  flights  were  tlown  since  the 
start  of  the  aid  iperatlons  '.ast  .\prU.  but 
Roger  Gallopln.  an  executive  director  of  the 
humanitarian  agency,  stres.sed  that  the  air 
transpor'  of  emergency  relief  supplies  from 
Fernando  Po  h.id  always  been  considered  to 
be  •■  only  a  temporary  and  precarious  ar- 
rangement 

Only  the  opening  of  a  land  corridor  through 
the  fighting  lines  would  permit  food  sup- 
plies to  reach  the  famlne-strlcken  Blafrans 
"in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  needs  ' 
Mr    Gallopln   said 

ISSUE    LEFT    OVER 

Tlie  Red  Cross  official  declined  to  utempt 
to  estimate  the  number  of  deaths  resulting 
from  starvation  In  Biafra  But  he  said  that 
of  the  eight  million  people  In  the  cut-off 
Blafran  territory  about  two  million  were 
known  to  be  suffering  from  hunger 

Samuel  A.  Gonard.  the  committee  presi- 
dent, said  that  the  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  opening  ot  a  relief  corridor  at 
last  week's  preliminary  peace  talks  between 
Biafra  and  Nigeria  m  Niamey  Niger,  was 
very  regrettable  More  people  will  die  from 
starvation  because  the  issue  was  left  over  for 
the  fiLll-scale  peace  conference  that  is  to 
open  In  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia,  by  Aug  :i. 
he  said. 

The  Red  Cross  nfflcials  said  that  three 
advanced  depots  near  the  Blafran-held  terri- 
tory were  being  stocked  with  3.400  tons  of 
emergency  supplies  for  transport  Into  Biafra 
whenever  a  mercy  corridor  Is  opened 

A  further  12.000  tons  of  relief  supplies  are 
en  route  for  Nigeria,  with  7.500  tons  ear- 
marked for  Biafra,  they  said. 

The  Nigerian  relief  action  was  described 
by  the  Red  Cross  officials  .as  their  most  im- 
portant undertaking  since  World  War  II.  An 
appeal  by  the  committee  last  week  for  Swiss 
truck  drivers  and  mechanics,  radio  operators 
and  medical  workers  to  volunteer  for  duty  In 
Nigeria  had  already  brought  1  000  offers,  they 
said. 
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THE  WHITNEY  GALLERY  OF  WEST- 
ERN" ART 


HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

•iF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RE.-^ENTATIVES 

Wednesday    July  31.  1968 

Mr    H.\RRISON    Mr    Speaker.  Wyo- 
ming, and  particularly   the  Cody  com- 


munity, was  given  recognition  recently 
when  the  Ford  Times,  piibli.'-hed  by  tlio 
Ford  Motor  Co .  featured  the  Esther 
V;inderb;lt  Whitney  Gallen.-  of  We.sten. 
Art  in  Its  AuKUst  is.sue  witli  an  article  on 
the  Cody  in.stitution.  accompanied  Dv 
several  colored  piiotographs. 

The  Whitney  Gallery.  Mr  Speaker.  1- 
one  of  the  outstanding,  if  not  the  lead- 
ing, gallery  presenting  extensive  collec- 
tions of  ob.iects  depicting  the  hi.story  oi 
our  western  United  States 

E.stabli.'-hed  in  1959.  the  Whitney  Gal- 
lery posses.s+'s  unmatched  collections  of 
the  work.i  of  Charles  M.  Russell  and 
Frederic  Remington,  the  two  foremo.-i 
western  artists  It  displays  as  well  nu- 
merous of  the  personal  belongings  of  tlie 
famed  Buffalo  Bill  Cody,  who  foimded 
the  town 

It  wa.s  my  pleasure  to  have  been  pre.-~- 
ent  on  July  4  of  this  year,  when  a  new 
wing  of  the  saller>-  was  opened  ana 
dedicated 

Ihe  Whitney  Gallery  is  truly  a  com- 
munity enterprise  and  one  of  which  the 
town  of  Cody  is  justifiably  proud.  I  rec- 
ommend a  visit  to  it. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   include   with   m>-  re- 
mark-s    the    text    of    article    written    by 
James  C    Ericson  and  published  in  tin- 
August  issue  of  the  Ford  Times: 
The  Whitney   Gallery  of  Western   .\rt 

I  Note  Wvoinliig  was  created  as  a  U  > 
territory  a  century  ago  when  the  Old  We.';' 
was  in  full  .swing  That  era  was  <-aptured  ;: 
painting  and  sculpture  that  are  on  view  it 
this  exceptional  nuiseum  in  Cody  1 
1  By  James  C    Ericson  1 

In  the  Whitney  Gallery  of  Western  Art  >t 
Cody.  Wyoming,  there  is  a  greeting  rarrt 
dravirn  by  Charles  M  Russell  Two  riders  meet 
on  a  snowswept  prairie  The  liorses.  gaun* 
and  shaggy,  hold  their  lieads  low  Into  the 
wind  .^  bottle  passes  between  the  two  men 
Beneath  the  drawing  is  this  thought: 

Here's  hoping  your  trail  is  a  long  one 

Plain  and  easy  to  ride 
May  '. i>ur  dry  camps  be  lew 

Aiul  iiealtii  ride  with  you 
To  -he   pas6  on  the  Big  Divide  ' 

This  card  Is.  in  a  way.  .1  crystallization  o! 
the  gallery  ,ind  the  West  Found  here,  in  the 
paintings  .md  sculpture  of  Frederic  Reming- 
ton Russell  and  others  .■^ire  the  recurrent 
themes  that  were  an  ;ictual  part  (^f  the  West 
and  persist  today,  slightly  glamorized.  ,- 
folklore 

The  old  West,  that  West  of  the  inld-180(i> 
remains  In  legend,  music.  ght>st  towns,  .ma 
log  forts  which  stlU  stand  vigU  to  a  yani.shea 
peril.  Nowhere  however.  Is  the  West  more 
perceptively  on  uisplav  than  In  the  Whitnov 
Gallery  which  opened  in  1959  Here  in  a  mag- 
nificent .>tone  structure  that  faces  Shoshone 
Canyon,  the  mountain  gateway  to  Yellow- 
stone, the  courage  and  greatness,  the  greeu 
and  destruction  that  were  the  West  hai.i-' 
Inimortallzed. 

The  theme  Is  always  man  alone  Stoic,i'::v 
he  faces  a  country  at  once  beautiful  a:  • 
hostile  Often  the  picture  l.s  romantic,  as  :: 
Edgar  S  Paxton's  "Custer's  Last  Stand  "  '  r 
The  Victor'  by  H.  H  Cross  And  vet  .it  '.•- 
finest,  m  the  works  of  Remington  .md  Ru.-- 
sell.  there  Is  achieved  a  truly  tragic  quairv 
where  man  in  defeat  achieves  a  hero:' 
sti.ture 

rhe  Remington  collection  Is  extensive  It 
ranges  irorn  the  entire  contents  of  his  Rldce- 
field.  Connecticut,  .studio  to  many  of  his  -.u.- 
llnished  paintings.  From  "he  years  1 880  '^ 
1907.  the  plump  Easterner  went  We.si  .it-- 
with  unerring  insight  captured  the  most  r  - 
mantle  period  in  .American  history.  Tliere  :^ 
man  in  search  of  fortune  in  The  Pro  - 
pectors  ":  man  against  man  In  "Fight  for  th-' 
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Waterhole."  In  all  of  his  paintings  the  coun- 
try predominates.  The  rivers  roar,  the  moun- 
tains jut  majestically  from  the  vast  plains^ 
The  tones  run  !rom  the  brilliance  of  sunsets 
u>  the  i)astels  of  the  unfinished  works, 

Henungum's  sculpture,  much  like  Rodin  s. 
has  an  intensity  and  action  that  defies  solid, 
rold   met.al    In    'Bronco  Buster."   "The  Rat- 
Tlesuake."    and    ■Coming   Through   the  Rye 
there   Is   a    Irenzy   of   movement   suspended. 
Renungton-s  classic,  however.  Is  the  "Moun- 
t.iln  Man  "  Set  on  a  pedestal  near  the  cen- 
•er  of  the  u:allery.  .1  mountain  man.  more  In- 
dian  than   white,   works   his   horse   down   a 
deep  draw    Metal  mu.scles  In  man  and  horse 
.strain   There  is  a  quality  here  that  says  more 
than  a  million  words. 

Unlike  Remington.  Russell  spent  most  of 
■  US  lile  in  Montana.  Possibly  because  he  lived 
M,e  hard  life  completely,  his  i>alntlngs  con- 
tain a  pathos  lacking  in  those  of  most  other 
Western  artists  There  is.  for  example,  the 
stark  tra^edv  of  "Waiting  for  a  Chinook,  the 
Last  of  5  000"  where  a  steer  stands  weakly 
in  a  ring  of  wolves  An  Indian  warrior  looks 
down  on  a  killed  prospector  In  "Death  Lurks 
Where  Gold  Lures."  And  In  'Making  tiie 
Chinaman  Dance"  Russell  comments  Indi- 
rectly on  that  part  of  the  West  which  was 
built  at  the   expense  of  human  misery. 

Russell  was  also  successful  with  sculpture, 
both  in  bronze  and  delicately  fashioned  wax 
«gures  And  his  letters  on  display  are  a  Joy 
:or  the  sketches  that  personalize  them  and 
:or  their  wit 

Russell  and  Remington  dominate  the  gal- 
■erv  ;is  they  do  western  art  Part  of  the  bulld- 
■ng  however.  Is  devoted  to  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Museum.  It  was  Buffalo  Bill  who  found- 
ed Cody  and  many  of  his  personal  be- 
■, , agings  rest  here.  There  are  the  guns  that 
'made  him  famous,  photographs,  gifts  from 
rovaltv  a  saddle— sllver-trlmmed  and  well- 
worn-and  jjosters  announcing  '"Buffalo 
Bills  Wild  West  and  Congress  of  Rough 
Riders  of  the  World  "  ^     „         ,, 

The  land  that  Remington  and  Russell 
painted,  that  Bill  Cody  helped  settle,  has 
'hanged  little.  To  be  sure,  the  buffalo  have 
■.ong  since  vanished  from  the  plains,  the 
'riuls  are  cement,  and  there  are  more  peo- 
ple And  vet  the  country,  the  fenceless 
prairies,  light  with  sage  and  dotted  with 
antelope,  the  mountains  that  ponderously 
rise    to   create    a   new    horizon,   remain   the 

"^'"rhe  Whltnev  Gallery  of  Western  Art  ( open 
irum  May  1  to  October  1)  stands  where  the 
prairie  ends  and  the  mountains  begin,  on 
the  western  outskirts  of  Cody. 


PROGRAMS     AID     CHILDREN 
FOLLOW  THE  CROPS 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  31,  1968 
Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wel- 
fare of  children  whose  parents  follow  the 
crops  in  this  country  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  serious  national  concern.  Per- 
sonally, I  view  the  condition  of  these  chil- 
dren as  an  important  facet  of  our  na- 
tional crisis. 

The  children  of  migrant  farmworkers 
do  not  have  the  stability  of  a  permanent 
home  but  must  move  with  their  parents 
as  the  crops  become  ripe  and  are  har- 
vested The  medical,  social,  and  educa- 
tional problems  precipitated  by  this  sit- 
uation are  .severe  and  the  logistics  of 
dealing  with  them  difficult. 

To  most  American  children  summer  is 
a  time  of  freedom  and  fun,  but  too  many 
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of  the  children  of  migrant  farm  laborers 
have  spent  summer  after  summer  bored 
and  unattended  as  their  [parents  worked 
in  the  fields  to  make  a  living  for  the 

family.  , 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  we  are  only 
inching  toward  enlightenment  concern- 
ing the  needs  of  these  children  and  that 
many  more  programs  are  needed  to 
achieve  a  proper  level  of  care  and  con- 
cern This  concern  must  be  expressed  on 
a  national  and  local  level  by  the  govern- 
ment and  by  private  citizens.  Certainly 
the  welfare  of  migrant  workers  and  their 
families  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
farmer  alone  but  a  matter  which  de- 
mands much  broader  involvement. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  satisfying  to  me 
to  observe  what   is   happening   in   Yolo 
County.  Calif.  Yolo  County  is  a  predomi- 
nately rural  area  which  comprises  a  part 
of    the    Fourth    Congressional    District 
which  I  represent.  Here  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  county,  and  various  citie.s 
as  well  as  deeply  concerned  professional 
and   lay   citizens   and   involved   parents 
have  combined  their  efTorts  to  provide 
good  care  for  the  children  of  migrant 
farmworkers.  In  Yolo  County  many  of 
these  children  now  enjoy  a  summer  tilled 
with  educational  opportunities,  medical 
care,  and  perhaps  best  of  all.  the  lun  ol 
a  normal  childhood. 

The  following  article  by  reporter  Ann 
Ehrenburg  appeared  in  the  Daily  Demo- 
crat of  Woodland.  Calif  .  on  July  IB. 
1968: 

PROGRAMS     AID     CHILDREN     WHO     FOLLOW     THE 

Crops 

I  By  Ann  Ehrenburg  I 

Tomato  harvest  season  will  begin  shortly 

and    bring    hundreds    of    migrant    families 

into    this    area    for    the    remainder    of    the 

^^T^the  adults  who  follow  the  crops  each 
year  summer  in  Yolo  county  may  bring 
W  mind  the  heat,  the  fields,  the  dust  and 
the  backbreaklng  labor. 

But  the  children  who  ,spend  the  svimmer 
here  will  have  pleasant  memories  of  days 
spent  in  cool  classrooms  singing.  Pl^ym?" 
and  learning  about  paints,  toys  and  books. 
Prior  to  1966.  these  same  youngsters 
probably  were  taken  into  the  fields  or  left 
Unattended  In  cars  or  cabins,  as  there  was 
no  one  to  care  for  them  while  their  mothers 
were  working, 
WHO  But   now   all   this   has   changed,   and    lust 

about  every  member  of  the  migrant  family 
hafi  something  to  do  and  someplace  t-o  go 
during  the  day. 

In  Madison,  the  change  began  m  1966 
when  the  government  labor  camp,  with  a 
day  care  center  for  .mall  children,  was 
built  It  is  one  of  19  camps  in  the  stat« 
sponsored  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Commission,  most  of  which  have  child  care 
facilities. 

Last  summer,  a  pilot  program  .cr  older 
children  was  set  up  with  centers  m  Esparto. 
Winters  and  Davis.  Each  center  coiild  take 
about  35  youngsters  ever  6  years  old,  v.ith 
Esparto  handling  slightly  more. 

This  summer  the  Esparto  school  district 
is  sponsormg  a  large  county-wide  .ummer 
project  for  migrant  children  with  funds 
^nted  by  the  state  under  Title  I.  com- 
pensatory education. 

Classes  for  this  migrant  summer  .school 
nrolect  are  being  held  for  grades  1-8  m 
Davis.  Esparto,  Dixon  and  Winters,  under 
the  direction  of  William  Waroff.  county  pro- 
gram head. 

The  project  also  provides  funds  lor  pre- 
school  Clares   at   the   Madison   labor   camp 
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for  children  aged  3-3  They  spend  from  6 
am  10  5  pm.  in  the  center  and  receive  in- 
struction bv  accredited  teachers  from  9  a.m. 
to   1   p  in    Mrs.  Gulnore  Kergel   Is  principal 

The  children  also  receive  clinic  ciu-e  on 
Tuesdays  from  5:15  to  7:30  P-'^-'l'^'^^W^^ 
auspices  ol  the  Yolo  county  public  health 
department  Their  parents  are  eligible  ior 
tree  medical  services  of  a  public  health  doc- 
tor and  nurse  at  a  clinic  held  on  Thursday 
nights  at  Yolo  General  Hospital. 

M's  Eleanor  Durst,  the  school  nurse  ^oes 
to  Madison  daily  to  check  up  on  the  children 
She  also  calls  .>t  the  migrant  summer  school 

'"p^.mi'te'  ..l.so  are  involved  m  the  school 
activities  at  the  labor  camp.  There  will  00 
a  clas^  m  English  lor  them  on  Tuesday  :.nd 
Thursday  uiehts  and  a  social  evening  with 
films  on"  Wednesday  to  help  them  itet  ;.c- 
qualnted  with  the  teachers. 

There  .re  33  children,  including  some  2 
year  olds,  at  the  pre-school  center  now  and 
be  staff  expects  about  45  during  the  peak 
harvest  season. 

\bout  120  children,  half  of  them  Irorn  the 
labor  camp,  are  also  attending  the  .-ummer 
^ession  at  Esparto  elementary  school,  LiK-al 
children,  many  of  whom  come  Irom  iow  in- 
come tamihes'.  comprise  the  other  hall  of 
the  eiirollmeiit. 

The  nrst  to  eighth  graders  have  flexible 
chxss  schedules  ..nd  their  day  is  composed  of 
one-and-a-half  hour  blocs  of  lime  m  the  lol- 
lowing  areas  of  concentration  i.inguage  art!?. 
art.s  and  crafts,  physical  education  .-.nd 
recreation.  , 

Will  Crom  is  the  principal.  He  saici  the 
children  irom  the  camp  are  bu.sed  mio  town 
lor  =choo!.  They  also  receive  a  morning  snack 
and^  hot    lunch,    :is   do    all    students    m    the 

^^ln''"''aivis,  where  there  :vre  two  migrant 
camps,  primary  school  children  attend  a 
inormng  session  at  Birch  Lane  school  aiid 
students  in  intermediate  grades  attend  the 
regular  sunmier  school  held  at  \  aUey  Oak 
school  during  the  morning  hours  Then  all 
the  magrant  children  meet  for  lunch  and 
afternoon  activities  at  Emerson  mnior  high 
cp  iiool 

Ed  Jursnich  is  the  principal  in  Davis,  where 
175  are  now  enrolled. 

There  is  presently  no  program  in  Davis 
for  -he  pre-school  children,  although  the 
Davis  Human  Relations  council  i.s  trying  10 
obtain  lunds  to  establish  a  day  care  center. 

Some  of  the  children  are  being  taken  in 
temporarily  by  the  parent  cooperative  nursery 
school. 

In  Winters  -.he  farm  workers  youngsters 
are  attending  a  summer  school  which  is  o5>eii 
to  any  child  m  the  community.  About  -25 
children  :.re  enrolled,  100  in  a  regular  morn- 
ing program,  and  125  (most  of  them  mi- 
gr  nt5.  in  .>n  afternoon  session  for  children 
Whose  parents  are  working.  Dean  Clark  is  -.he 
principal 

Learning  English  as  a  second  language  .s 
emphasized  in  all  the  summer  sessions  and 
every  school  site  has  several  bi-lingual  teach- 
ers and  aides. 

Al'  The  teachers  have  credentials  and  were 
chosen  ior  experience.  Spanish-speaking  abll- 
"v  a-id  -magmativeness.  according  to  Mrs. 
D-me  Saunders,  coordinator  of  the  county- 
wde  program.  She  explained  that  with  such 
Tnex^ble  instruction  schedule,  the  teachers 
■.re  expected  to  come  up  with  many  ideas  o. 
their  cwn  on  the  children's  needs.  Also  there 
are  no  specifted  textbooks  lor  any  class,  .he 
choice  being  up   to  the  Instructor. 

Individual  attention  for  the  children  is  also 
^■erv  important  and  there  is  a  close  ratio  o. 
students  and  teachers.  Besides  the  instruc- 
tors there  are  teacher's  aides,  volunteer  a  des. 
and  EOC-trained  volunteers  called  the  Mml- 

^^These  are  college  students  who  themselves 
came  from  underprivileged  backgrounds  or 
are  the  children  of  farm  workers.  Thev   pre- 
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vMe  a  fine  example  for  children  to  see  that 
It  '.3   possible  to  break  the  poverty  cycle 

Nancy  Montalvo  la  the  coordinator  for  the 
Vllnl-Corps  and  travels  between  the  various 
■M-hool  locations  She  Uvea  it  the  Madls<in 
labor  camp  The  other  Mini-Corps  membrre. 
who  Also  spend  the  summer  llvln?  In  the 
litbor  i-.-iblns  .>r  ne;»rby,  are  Elizabeth  Medina 
ind  Marie  ind  Charlyne  Wilte,  asslf^ned  u>  the 
Espwrto  ichi>ol  Oablno  Galban  and  Riidv 
Rxlrlqiiez  Winters,  Calerla  Perea.  Davis,  md 
Bill  Cr  »s.s  S.trah  Martinez.  Vina  Michel  .ind 
Prmlc  Hern.indez  Dixon  Their  salaries  are 
paid  by  the  state  and  they  are  trained  at 
either  Chico  State.  Fresno  State  or  Hartnell 
co!lei?e  in  Salinas 

They  sp>^nd  many  hours  working  overtime 
and  have  set  up  the  English  classes  and  so- 
da: nights  for  the  parenw  at  the  Madison 
camp  They  also  help  take  the  children  on 
rlp'.d  trlp.s  .-ince  a  week  to  such  places  as  Cal 
Expo,  the  zoo  .md  the  beach  There  are  about 
HX)  college  students  working  m  the  Mini- 
Corps  this  summer  around  California 


.■\bse:nteeism     counterfeit 
polittcal  capital 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

W''dnesdav.  July   U.  196S 

.Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  Mi- 
Speaker,  now  IS  the  sea.son  when  can- 
didates of  both  pohtical  parties  seeking 
to  unseat  incumbents  attempt  to  net 
political  capital  from  alleged  absen- 
teeism Someliow  these  candidates  pro- 
mote the  misconception  that,  unless  the 
Congressman  in  question  is  .solidly  an- 
chored to  the  floor  of  the  House  when- 
ever Congress  is  in  session,  he  is  grossly 
netjliwent  in  his  No.  1  duty:  voting  on 
legislation. 

While  I  certainly  Aould  not  dispute 
the  impwrtarce  of  the  congressional  vot- 
ing record.  I  would  like  to  clarify  some 
of  the  misconceptions  that  surround 
it — misconceptions  that  are  often  per- 
petrated by  unscrupulous,  nonincumbent 
candidates  for  public  ofiRce. 

Eirst,  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
gressional business  concerns  minor,  non- 
controversial  legislation — such  as  build- 
ing a  dam  in  Lake  Bluff.  Idaho,"  or  a 
private  immigration  bill,  which,  to  save 
necessaiy  time,  is  enacted  by  means  of 
the  consent  calendar  or  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  if  two-thirds  of  the  House  are 
clearly  m  favor  Also,  a  quorum  call  can 
be  summoned  at  any  time  duiing  a  de- 
bate if  a  Member  feels  that  less  than 
25  percent  of  the  M»^mbers  of  the  House 
are  present.  Even  rollcalls  are,  at  times, 
taken  on  relatively  unimportant,  paro- 
chial Issues  in  order  to  enable  Members 
to  establish  a  fat  voting  record  to  use 
at  campaign  time. 

A  Member  of  Congress  has  many  fun- 
damental, pressing  responsibilities  aside 
from  voting  on  legislation,  he  must  at- 
tend committee  meetings,  research  and 
study  the  myriad  matters  which  come 
before  his  review,  answer  constituent 
correspondence,  and.  in  the  case  of  Mem- 
bers serving  on  committees  that  have 
overseas  responsibilities,  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  committee  travel  and  thus  be 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Capitol.  All 
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this  besides  finding  the  time  to  ti-avel 
home  at  frequent  intervals,  so  that  he 
can  keep  abrea.st  of  the  attitudes  and 
problems  of  the  tJ<'0[ile  whom  he  repre- 
sents. Obviously.  Members  of  Congress 
must  be  superb  jugglers  if  they  liope  to 
fulfill  each  of  these  charges  comi>etently. 
not  to  mention  in  a  superior  manner 

To  manage  this  balancing  act,  a  Mem- 
ber mast  put  priorities  on  his  time,  and 
often  this  requires  him  to  mi.ss  some 
votes  in  the  House  Yet.  ab.senteeism 
from  th>'  floor  of  the  Hou.se  is  not  nec- 
essarily ab.s«'nteeisni  from  congressional 
resixinsibillty,  and  the  challenging  can- 
didates who  allege  a.s  much  are  twisting 
and  distortlni:  the  fact-s 

I  am  sure  that  I  .speak  for  many  of 
my  colleagues  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans alike,  when  I  say  that  it  is  vi- 
tally Important  for  the  public  to  ade- 
quately understand  just  what  is  involved 
in  attendance  rtvoi  ds 


.//'///  .;/,  inns 


ONLY  L"NCI.E  SAM  CAN  KII  I.  RATS? 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

>    :ow\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
;V.-rfri<-.srfav.  July  31.  196S 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  nothing 
more  clearly  demonstrates  the  erosion 
of  self-reliance  in  this  tountrv  than  the 
continuint:  eiforts  of  the  Great  Society 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  so-called 
rat  extermination. 

The  following  editorial  from  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Waterloo  Daily  Courier  deals 
with  this  sub.iect.  as  I  am  sure  the  great 
majority  of  the  citizens  and  taxpayers 
of  this  countr>'  want  it  dealt  with — that 
is,  use  a  dn-it-vourself  kiL»Jnstead  nf 
spending  millions  to  finance  a  .^warm  of 
bureaucrats  to  spread  over  the  land 
looking  for  rats 

Only  Uncle  S»m  Can  Kill  Rats 

The  decline  of  self-reliance  In  the  United 
States  and  the  rise  in  [xilltlcal  trlckerv  .^^e 
nowhere  better  illustrated  than  In  the  pro- 
posed establishment  of  a  federal  rat  control 
administration 

One  year  ago  on  July  20  the  House  of 
Representatives  voted  to  reject  consideration 
of  a  so-called  two-year,  $40  million  rat  con- 
trol program 

Those  who  voted  against  the  measure  were 
immediately  accused  of  desiring  to  let  rats 
kill  little  babies  The  venomous  and  Irra- 
tional attacks  were  so  effective  that  the  House 
reversed  Itself  and  approved  the  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

But  to  date  no  appropriation  has  been 
voted,  although  a  recent  revival  of  publicity 
on  the  l.'^sue  will  doubtless  result  in  some 
funds  being  provided.  Observers  believe  the 
money  will  be  approximately  equal  to  the 
819  million  requested  for  46  large  cities. 

No  one.  of  course,  approves  of  rats  biting 
little  babies  The  absurdity  of  the  rat  con- 
trol debate  is  the  fact  that  (1 1  no  American 
Is  so  pctor  that  he  cannot  afford  rat  poison 
and  a  lid  for  his  garbage  can  and  (2)  no 
American  city  Is  administered  by  such  In- 
competent officials  that  they  cannot  organize 
a  city  rat  control  program  if  they  desire  to 
do  it 

Only  a  generation  ago  the  .American  public 
would  have  considered  It  absurd  to  vote  a 
federal  appropriation  for  rat  control  The 
tradition  still  lingered  that  people  were  sup- 


posed to  have  enough  energy  to  solve  somf 
)f  their  problenvs  themselves 

Nnw  however,  the  tradition  apparently  ;.s 
that  the  citizen  sits  with  a  can  of  beer  !;. 
front  of  his  television  <et  mid  demands  tha- 
the  federal  government  solve  all  his  [irc'li- 
lems  He  is  showing  a  growing  inability  v. 
n't  on  anything. 


July  •;/.  I'-ff''"^ 


MOST  STATF.S  HAVE  MORE  FISH 
AND  GAME  WARDENS  THAN 
SAFE'I-^'     INSPECTORS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

.  iF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRE.SENTATIVES 
Wrdripsdaij.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  BINGHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  a  ureal 
deficiency  in  tlie  control  of  known  occu- 
pational diseases  is  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel  to  correct  work-place  hazards 
The  Occupational  Safety  and  Mealtl. 
Act  of  1968  would  pro%-ide  sufficient  au- 
thority to  tram  the  needed  [x^rsonnel. 

In  the  third  largest  of  our  industrial 
States.  Illinois,  there  is  only  one  profes- 
sionally trained  industrial  hygienist  for 
the  entire  .State.  Texas  lias  two,  one  ot 
whom  is  in  school  and  one  of  whom  i- 
about  to  retire. 

.Vs  of  Januar>'  1967.  tiiere  were  only 
176  industrial  hygienists  employed  by  all 
State  agencies.  There  were  only  'i'2  such 
persons  employtKl  in  the  25  largest  cities 
of  the  Nation  A  con.servative  estimate 
made  by  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
1967  indicated  that  at  least  519  addi- 
tional industrial  hygiene  field  personnel 
are  needed  m  State  and  local  agencies 
merely  to  inspect  and  survey  industries. 

In  the  field  of  .^fety.  the  situation  is 
not  much  better.  Most  States  have  more 
fish'  and  game  wardens  than  they  do 
safety  inspectors.  And  when  I  speak  of 
State  safely  inspectors,  I  include  those 
who  check  boilers  and  elevators  in  apart- 
ment buildings  as  well  as  those  who  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  work  site  accidcir 
free. 

Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  all 
highly  industrialized  States  have  more 
[jeople  assigned  to  protecting  wildlife 
than  to  protectin'4  the  arms  and  lefts  of 
their  citizens  on  the  job.  P:ven  in  New 
York  State,  often  cited  for  its  outstand- 
ing prouram.  there  are  only  255  safety 
inspectors.  If  I  were  workiim  in  one  of 
tlie  hundreds  of  .>mall  plants  there  which 
do  not  have  any  .^afety  proiiram  of  it.= 
owTi.  I  think  that  I  would  have  .>ome 
doubts  about  the  adequacy  of  t  \en  this 
outstanding  program. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Occvipational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968  did  noth- 
ing more  than  to  increase  the  number 
of  qualified  safety  and  occupational 
health  specialists,  the  American  worker 
would  be  In  better  shape  than  he  is  to- 
day. But  the  bill  does  more;  it  .qives  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  authority  to  cor- 
rect the  problems  the  inspectors  tind, 
.something  which  is  not  true  in  most  in- 
stances now.  It  allows  the  Secretarj-  of 
Labor  to  .set  Federal  standards  to  protect 
our  workers,  and  it  provides  for  the  im- 


provement and  broadening  of  State  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  occupational  safety 

and  health.  .■^„„^ 

This  is  whv  I  support  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1968. 1  sincerely 
urce  mv  colleagues  of  both  parties  to  do 
likewise:  the  safety  and  health  of  Ameri- 
can workers  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 


POST  OFFICE  ECONOMIES 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF     MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
iiave  had  word  from  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  one  of  the  post  offices 
m  our  Sixth  Conpres.sional  District  of 
Minnesota  will  be  closed  because  of  the 
economies  dictated  by  Congress, 

1  have  had  letters  and  petitions  from 
the  people  .served  by  this  post  office,  urg- 
nv  me  to  do  everythina  possible  to  keep 
this  post   office  open.  This  is  a  senous 
problem  It  is  the  only  close  connection— 
except  for  the  tax  collector— which  these 
people  have  with  their  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  beinu  taken  away  from 
liiem    Yet.  part  of  their  taxes  will  be 
used   to   .support   the  deficit  which   the 
Post  Office  Department  incurs  each  year. 
But  other  i)eople.  m  addition  to  those 
who  are  bema  denied  postal  service,  are 
concerned   about   these   so-called   econ- 
omies bv  the  Post  Office  Department 

Editor  Bill  Cuiten.  of  the  Eden  Valley 
Journal,  was  amonu  several  newspaper 
editors  who  commented  on  the  economy 
actions  of  the  Post  Office  Department  I 
am  insertinc  his  fine  editorial  into  the 
Record  .^o  that  my  colleasiues  may  share 
this  example  of  the  depth  of  feeling  re- 
garding these  actions: 

Tlie  .announcement  on  the  front  paee  of 
•his  ssue  of  the  Journal,  on  new  post  ffflce 
hou-s  is-/t  fome  to  handicap  us  too  much, 
but  the  Postm:isier  Generars  ruling  wu.  car- 
ta nlv  make  it  harder  for  clerks  ;\nd  post- 
masters of  the  local  post  office  .nd  all  over 
the  country,  because  ot  Lick  of  understand- 
ing of  postal  patrons. 

For  Instance,  u  is  going  to  be  mmhty  hard 
this  issue  of  the  Journal,  on  new  post  office 
to  explam  that  .-^he  can't  sell  stamps,  a 
monev  order  etc.  but  still  the  office  is  open 
??om  the  hours  of  8.30  a.m.  to  10:30  u.m.  on 
Saturdav  morning.  ♦>,(=  r,-,nv 

Certalnlv  we  can  understand  how  this  ma> 
save  the  expense  of  nn  additional  employee^ 
m  1  irger  offices  with  special  windows  lor  the 
sale  of  stamps,  monev  (orders,  parcel  post. 
etc  But  m  an  office,  such  ..s  our  local  post 
office  Where  the  same  clerk  sells  all  of  the 
above  over  one  counter,  it  is  soing  to  seem 
?d°culous  to  say  the  least,  and  we  can  jus 
see  some  irate  postal  patron  scold. n?  the 
t^af  postal  emplovees  for  the  fact  ihat  they 
Sdn  t  mail  a  package  or  buy  ..me  stamps 

°"w:^susplct  that  the  Postmaster  General 
m.v  be  trving  to  use  a  black  jack  over  the 
head  cf  congress,  because  of  the  economy 
orders  that  have  been  taking  place. 

we  I  ink  that  politics  may  be  being  played 
m  the  cutbacks  that  have  been  ordered  by 
he  postmaster  General.  If  there  >«  e"°'^f 
h "e  oul  crv  from  an  outraged  public,  Con- 
iV;ss  m'; be  forced  ro  restore  money  to  m^ 
Post  Office  department  budget  which  haa 
been  cut. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REEVALUATE  OUR  TRADE  POLICIES 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  re- 
views the  session's  activities  from  the 
beginning  up  to  this  point,  one  can  find 
whatever  he  is  looking  for.  If  he  is  intei- 
ested  in  consumer  welfare,  the  session 
has  been  a  success.  This  Congress  has 
parsed  more  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  than  any  Congress  m 

°"The^main  thrust  of  this  legislation 
has  been  to  stop  the  long  histoid  of  con- 
sumer gouging,  false  advertisinu  actua  - 
cost  labeling,  and  interest  and  credit 
charges  so  that  everybody  can  under- 
stand how  much  an  auto,  an  appliance 
or  any  other  credit  purchased  item  will 
finally  cost  a  customer. 

In  the  area  of  protection,  we  passed 
stricter  meat  inspection  laws,  safety 
codes  and  better  designed  housing  con- 
struction and  planning  programs. 

In  spite  of  a  drastic  cutback  m  total 
budgeting  of  expenses— a  $6  billion 
cut^-we  were  able  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  spending  for  education. 
antipoverty,  housing,  public  works,  and 
essential  hospital  and  welfare  construc- 
tion  and    maintenance   oix?rations. 

Tlie  Vietnam  war  and  our  adverse 
trade  balances  have  combined  to  cut 
into  our  revenue  returns  to  such  a  urave 
and  serious  extent  that  curtailment  and 
postponement  of  many  in-ograms  be- 
came necessary. 

In  the  main,  we  have  i^rovidcd.  with 
the    monev    available.    Federal    services 
and  Federal  aid  in  many  cases  of  need 
This  Congress  look  a  harder  look  at 
foreian    aid    spcndina    than    any    other 
Congress  since  its  inception  after  World 
War  II  Some  of  us  wanted  to  go  furtner 
in  cuts  in  this  area,  however,  the  ver^• 
l>eople  who  were  screaming  and  wailmg 
about  Federal  deficits  came  runninu  to 
the  rescue  of  the  foreian  aid  bill  ana  are 
daily  condemning  fne  Members  who  are 
fighting  to  cut  the  excessive  imports  ot 
^teel     class,    radios,    mushrooms,    shoes, 
and  hundreds  of  items  that  arc  dcstroy- 
hi"    our    industrial    capacity,    depleting 
ou'r  jobs,  and  crodma  the  American  dol- 
lar all  over  the  world. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  must 
mention  he  many  acts  of  Congress 
Sing  with  our  most  -^erious  and  dis- 
turbing domestic  issue  m  the  body 
politic  I  speak  of  riots  and  disorder,  dis- 
card and  disrespect  for  law  and  order 
for  public  officials,  the  '^ood  as  well  as 
he  bad.  disrespect  for  our  institutions 
and  above  all.  the  open  and  public  dis- 
play oi  an  apparent  breakdown  m  what 
we 'consider  to  be  moral  values^ 

Critics  csnecially  the  news  media.  dail> 
ran  Con'-ress  lor  not  doing  something. 
This  o^^course.  only  adds  to  the  dis^- 
lespect  and  distrust  of  aovernment  at  all 
levels  IS  there  a  law  that  anyone  can 
think  of  that  Congress  has  not  passed 
on  the  issue  of  riots  and  disorder.  Con- 
gress has  written  antiriot  clauses  into 
lle%  conceivable  bill  passing  through 
congress,  and  yet  the  criticism  fails  to 
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note  that  Congress  cannot  administer  the 
laws:  it  cannot  physically  police  the 
.-treets  and  cities. 

We  are  told  that  somehow  public  of- 
ficials have  neulected  the  poor  and  the 
underprivileged.  Maybe  \p  .^^^^.^-   l^"/^!: 
fver  in  mv  36  years  of  pubhc  lile  I  have 
con.sistentiy   voted    for,   ■'^P«'^-'^o[r^'^  «"f. 
supported  m  every  way   ixjssible,  .octal 
security    unemployment  compensation— 
mtroduced  the  first  bill  m  the  State  o 
Penn.sylvania    in    1935-Pi;ovided    funds 
for  direct  and  indirect  relief:  voted  lor 
and  sponsored  manpower  training,  medi- 
care and  all  its  services  to  the  aged,  the 
sick    and   the  victims  of  disaster— per- 
gonal   and    otherwise-and    antnx)verty 
procrams-in  some  publicized  ca.ses  mis- 
managed  by   nonelectPd   "dministratois 
to  the  detriment  of  ihe  poor  ;;^«h  the 
blame  as  always  placed  upon  the  Con- 

~'The  most  important  i-conomic  anti- 
Dovertv  bill  was  the  minimum  wage  and 
maximum  hour  law  which  I  am  proud 
to  have  sponsored  and  manaeed  through 
the  Coniiress. 

In  spite  of  the  many  unions  and  unit- 
ed labor  --roups  in  the  Nation,  over  19 
million    workers   were    still    not   covered 
■ov  minimum  wa.e  laws.  The  bill  I  spon- 
sored put  8.700.000  more  workers  under 
coveraae  and  raised  the  national  mmi- 
nium  from  S1.25  to  S1.60  f\'^o^'    .^ej 
the  first  lime  in  wane  leci.slatne  histoo 
VP  were  able  to  include  farmworkers  em- 
,>lovment.   the  so-called   commerce  test 
We  <et  aside  in  the  ma.ior  areas  of  em- 
plovment.  the  so-called  -commerce  test 
allowing  millions  of  workers  to  be  con - 
ered  and  i,roteclod  acain.si  exploitation 
m  waiies  and  excessive  overtime. 
■  At  this  moment.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  com- 
mittee  IS  working   on  the   next  step  i.i 
ihisarea.  We  have,  lor  advisement  coun- 
U    and    open   hearings,    the    new    labor 
standards  bill   aimed  at  lurther  redac- 
tion m  production  workers  nours,  o\e  - 
time,  extra  pay.  and  a  basic  wa.e  up    o 
S2  an  hour  in  certain  fields  ol  employ- 

menl.  ,.    ,     , ,,,. 

While  this  bill  is  heme   studied,   oui 
committee  h.as  been  lioldin.  '/eannos  on 
one  of  the  most  serious  V^'    Z'/^"^^^ 
the  older  workers  m  the  labor  Aeid.  The 
ouestion  of  security  in  old  age  has  been 
aid   will   remain   one   of   Governments 
Greatest    concerns.    While    the    i^resent 
iecislalion  appears  lo  be  labor  onenied. 
It  reallv  covers  all  -xnsion  plan  mem- 
bers from  top  to  bottom.  This  learslaiion 
s  aVm-^d  at  ^'uaranteen-.a  throuuh  m.sui- 
^^^•erage  the  workers  pcnrsion  and 
welfare  riizhts  and  benefits.  We  rue  tr>- 
ng  10  work  out.  with  the  help  and  ad- 
vice    of    all    concerned— employer,    em- 
plovee     business,    and    insurance    otfl- 
c  als-a  plan  to  insure  every  worker  w^ho 
S-ticipaied  in  a  pension  Plan   a  ves  ed 
■i-Tht  for  i-.is  annuity,  a  salecuaid  m  the 
funding  of  the  plans  reserves,  insuring 
sad  funds  and  an  all-out  effort  to  write 
a  law  contammg  portability  oj  pension 
nariicipation     bv     every     worker.     This 
means  that  a  worker  may  shift  jobs  and 
emploveVs    and    have    his    pension    and 
welfare  rights  travel  with  him. 

Our  committee  knows  how  tough  this 
iob  is  and  therefore,  is  doing  the  job  m 
a  manner  mat  will  guarantee  it^  passage 
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once  we  get  over  the  roujjh  job  of  draft- 
ini?  a  final,  and  we  hope,  an  acceptable 
bill 

Again.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to 
have  been  the  .sponsor  of  bills  that  have 
become  law  Fust,  giving  every  worker 
up  to  H.i  vears  of  age  a  right  to  a  job  in 
spite  of  ills  advanced  years  if  he  qualifies 
In  every  other  respect  Tliis  legislation 
outlawed  lob  discrimination  acalnst 
workers  over  40  vt-ars  of  ate  in  many 
industries  Our  committee  received  cop- 
ies of  forms  from  some  employers  blunt- 
ly .statin^'  that  workers  over  40  need 
not  apply  Congress  must  have  agreed 
with  our  committee,  since  the  bill  be- 
came law  with  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity vote  Second,  a  bill  that  took  5  years 
of  hearmgs  and  effort  is  finally  paying 
off  m  diMclends  of  tx-tter  trained  work- 
ers, higher  earnings,  and  better  crafts- 
manship I  refer  to  the  Dent  loans  to 
vocational,  trade.  busineSvS.  and  craft 
sch(X)l  students  This  bill  lecognized  the 
need  for  aid  to  the  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled wiirkers  who  wanted  to  become 
craftsmtm  and  experts  in  the  less  than 
college  dfcrree  careers.  It  gives  those 
students  the  kind  of  loans  and  aid  t;iven 
by  previous  law  to  collei;e  students  under 
the  NDEA  No  other  law  is  doinkj  more  to 
till  one  of  our  Nation  s  greatest  needs — 
trained,  capable,  .ind  willing  experts  in 
this  field 

This  Congress  has  been  through  some 
senou-s  crises  The  erosion  of  the  dollar 
m  foreign  trade  is  caused  by  the  Viet- 
namese drain  on  the  Treasury  tind  our 
outmoded,  .seriously  damaging  trade  ix)l- 
icies  No  nation  can  sunive  m  a  tree 
trade  world  with  hi.eh  costs  of  produc- 
tion built  in  by  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes,  mandated  labor  .^tandards,  non- 
competitue  pubhc  utility  charges,  and  a 
free  labor  <ind  free  enterprise  system,  as 
opposed  t<j  foreign-ijovemment-con- 
troUed  labor  unions,  if  any.  fixed  sub- 
sidies for  transportation  and  public 
services,  tax  rebates,  and  Government 
financing  for  plant  expansion,  industrial 
research  and  nontanff  barriers  to  pro- 
tect domestic  production  and  jobs. 

The  former  world  of  separate  and  in- 
divTdual  nations  monopoly  on  know-how. 
finances,  and  production  \-olume.  and  a 
world  market  of  nonindustrial  nations, 
made  this  Nation  the  greatest  exporter 
of  manufactured  and  pnmai-y  products. 

That  day  has  passed  and  now  we  find 
ourselves  flighting  desperately  to  hold  our 
industries  together,  our  job  ratios  to  pop- 
ulation cn)wth.  and  our  domestic  mar- 
kets against  L>ur  former  customers  who 
can  and  are  pnxlucing  competitive  prod- 
ucts at  costs  below  our  Government-fixed 
costs  of  production,  leaving  no  r(X)m  for 
our  industnes  to  fight  back.  Whether  in- 
diLstry  is  to  blame  or  whether  Coniiress 
IS  to  blame  is  of  little  matter  at  this 
point.  What  is  im.portant  is  for  the  whole 
Nation — and  especially  the  public  opin- 
ion forming  news  media — to  take  a  new 
look  at  our  trade  policies 

Congress,  at  least  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, has  done  so  by  passing  the 
Dent— H  R  478— bill  which  will  shift  the 
burden  of  pix)of  of  import  damages  from 
the  Tanff  Commission  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment This  IS  where  the  real  impact 
of  wage  \a.\\y.  import  policies,  foreign 
wafc'e  and  services  costs  of  production  can 
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be  measured  against  the  impact  upon 
ar^  industry,  a  plant  in  a  si^eciftc  com- 
munity, the  industrial  capability  to  com- 
pete and  the  job  losses  ;f  any  This  bill 
took  over  6  years  of  pushing,  studyini,'. 
hearings  and  coaxing  to  pa.ss  It  now  is 
lied  up  in  the  Senate  It  must  pa.ss  if 
we  are  to  rpa.ssess  our  trade  position 

It  was  this  pending  bill  that  caused 
me  tt)  turn  down  the  offer  of  my  col- 
leagues to  take  the  deetion  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  Wtiile  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  handles  tariff 
matters  believed  then  and  now  that  the 
avenue  to  pursue  in  reaching  an  answer 
to  ours  and  the  worlds  trade  dilemma 
Ls  through  the  Labor  Committee. 

All  political,  diplomatic,  and  other  in- 
ternational considerations  must  bow  to 
the  inevitable,  mfiexible  rules  of  the 
exact  science  of  economics  The  inexact 
science  of  political  diplomacy  which  has 
created  the  present  monstrosity  of  trade 
fxdlcles  must  be  set  aside  or  the  whole 
trading  world  will  end  up  m  a  depression 
that  will  make  the  Hoover  regime  look 
like  prosperity 

Nations  are  building  production  facil- 
ities way  above  any  anticipated  needs 
for  generations  to  come  They  are  build- 
ini;  for  export,  their  chief  markets  being 
the  United  States  and  the  nonmdustrial- 
ized  nations  Our  country,  after  having 
helped  the  presently  industrialized  na- 
tions to  become  competitive,  is  busy 
building  up  production  facilities  m  the 
so-called  backward  nations.  Our  own 
industries  are  scrambling  to  get  out 
from  under  our  minimum  and  union 
wage  levels 

They  are  building  plants  in  tax-free 
zones  in  Mexico.  Formosa.  Hong  Kong, 
and  in  every  foreign  country  We  are  told 
that  this  IS  done  to  penetrate  the  for- 
eign market  This  may  iiave  been  .so  In 
the  beginning,  until  the  foreign  nations, 
with  our  help,  suddenly  started  produc- 
ing for  themselves,  thereby  cuttmg  out 
our  foreign  markets  It  is  not  true  today 
For  instance,  what  market  can  Formosa 
or  Hong  Kong  give  us  for  electronics, 
toys,  and  hundreds  of  other  products 
and  yet  we  produce  more  in  the.se  coun- 
tries than  they  consume  by  any  -tretch 
of  the  imagination 

Take  a  good  look  at  what  the  Mexi- 
cans call  the  Pronef  program.  This  is 
the  straw  that  eventually  must  break 
their  free  trade  camel  s  back  In  Mexico 
there  has  been  .set  aside  an  11 -mile- wide 
strip  of  land  the  length  of  the  Rio 
Grande  River,  plus  all  of  Baja  California, 
as  a  free  entry,  free  export  area  for 
.\merican  industry  io  ;iroduce  goods  for 
tiie  US  marketplace  The  plants  must 
hire  Mexican  labor,  pay  little  if  any  local 
government  taxes,  but  must  ship  all  then- 
products  out  of  Mexico  They  are  not 
permitted  to  sell  w  ith  the  rest  of  Mexico. 

Yes,  we  have  moved  in,  and  today, 
after  just  a  few  short  months  of  opera- 
tion of  this  great  industrial  steal,  we  find 
over  4,000  industrial  jobs  shitted  to 
Mexican  labor  by  exploiting  US  mdus- 
tr>'  Many  thousands  of  jobs  have  been 
last  to  our  southwestern  and  western 
farmworkers  by  the  transfer  of  produc- 
tion of  food  products,  especially  toma- 
toes, strawberries,  citrus  fruits,  and  beef, 
to  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border  where 
wages  are  not  as  much  for  a  day  as  our 
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minimum  wage  is  for  an  hour.  How  do 
we  compete'  We  cannot.  If  we  could, 
there  would  tx^  no  runaway  mdustrj'. 

This  action  by  our  Government  m  al- 
lowing this  IS  directly  opposite  to  what 
Cor.gri'ss  has  done  m  the  minimum  wage 
law  In  order  to  protect  the  ir.dustnes 
and  jobs  of  workers  covered  by  tliis  law — 
commerce  clause  <  xemptions  made  cov- 
erage very  limited—  especially  in  the 
Northern  States  with  the  minimum  wage 
laws  Congress  made  it  illeual  to  ship 
from  one  State  to  another  s.:oods  ijro- 
duced  not  paying  the  minimum  wau-e  and 
maximum  hour  mandates. 

Our  own  Government,  while  restrict- 
ing domestic  producers,  allows  product  > 
produced  by  .American  industry  to  come 
across  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Caradian 
border  and  ;n  fact,  from  anywhere, 
without  consideralKJii  of  the  waces  paid 
the  hours  worked,  and  above  all  without 
regard  to  the  competition  from  foreign 
products  produced  by  runaw ay  American 
industry  that  produces  overseas,  disre- 
gards our  labor  standards,  and  sells  m 
the  US  market  without  penalty  or 
charge  of  any  kind,  in  competition  with 
domestic  industry  paying  tlie  full  costs 
required  by  the  US  Government  at  all 
levels 

Tills  bubble  must  break  Right  r.ow  at 
eveiy  wage  conference,  the  unseen 
bargainer  is  the  foreign  worker,  under- 
cutting US  wages  and  taking  so  much 
out  of  our  economy  that  Fort  Knox  can- 
not meet  the  drain  from  both  the  mili- 
tary and  tfie  economic  wars  we  are  in 

For  more  than  10  years  I  have  warned 
both  labor  and  industry  about  the  com- 
ing crisis  It  IS  here  and  it  is  so  simple 
that  even  an  eiuhth  grader  can  under- 
stand Its  impact  For  instance,  we  hear 
of  steel's  problems  on  imports  Both 
labor  and  management  now  admit  the 
'-■ravity  of  the  situation  For  years,  like 
the  shoe  manufacturers,  textile  and 
farmers,  they  ignored  the  warnings  sim- 
ply becau.se  they  were  .selling  more  than 
they  were  buying  This  will  never  be 
again  The  production  capabilities,  the 
know-how.  cheap  labor  and  government 
ownership  and  partnership  overseas  will 
never  again  allow  this  Nation  to  make 
their  economies  dependent  upon  the 
United  States  for  their  cven,-day  needs 
For  instance,  '.v  hile  the  average  per  ton 
profit  on  steel  to  US  manufacturers  is 
S12  a  ton.  the  imported  steel  .sells  for 
S35  less  than  domestic  competitors 

Here  were  the  words  of  both  labor 
and  industrv-  before  my  committee  7 
years  ago  when  they  were  fighting  the 
early  Dent  bill  to  reevaluate  our  trade 
policies  Industry  said — Conrad  Cooper 
speaking  for  steel; 

We  would  not  be  afraid  of  foreign  compe- 
tition if  labor  would  Increase  Us  produc- 
tivity, give  us  a  lull  day's  work,  .tiid  hold 
clown  their  wage  demands 

Labor  said — Bernstein  speaking  for 
David  MacDonald.  United  Steel  Work- 
ers: 

We  yiild  not  be  worried  about  imporrs 
If  largdTindiistry  would  reduce  Its  pnce.s  and 
LUt   Its  profits 

This,  then,  was  the  formula:  Cut 
Iirofits.  cut  wages.  Increase  production, 
and  cut  prices.  That  Is  easy,  only  what 
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comes  first,  the  hen  or  the  egg— wage 
reductions  or  price  cutting. 

I  .said  then  and  repeat  now,  It  will 
not  work  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  IS  our  need  lor  an  enormous 
income  to  meet  an  enormous  National, 
State,  local,  and  personal  debt  structure 
and  the  costly  need  lor  roads,  schools, 
ho.spitals,  and  ix-rsonal  .services  that, 
right  or  wrong,  are  our  way  of  life. 

Add  to  this  the  simple  fact  that  we 
cannot  cut  low  enouah  to  reach  the 
7-cent  labor  in  Taipei,  the  15-cent  labor 
m  Honu  Kon-.  the  35  cents  to  $1.25  labor 
u\  Japan.  Mexico,  and  Europe,  and  only 
the  Lord  knows  hov\-  soon  we  will  be 
competing  with  the  for  nothing"  labor 
of  less  than  50  cents  a  day  in  the  Latin 
.American  countries  and  the  emerging 
.African  and  Asiatic  economies. 

No.  we  cannot  count  on  this  steel 
formula  If  we  are  to  have  a  free  labor 
and  free  enterprise  economy.  If  we  are 
ready  for  .something  else,  then  that  is 
another  matt^^r.  For  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily, for  my  State  and  my  Nation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  ready  to  change  from 
what  I  have  for  what  I  am  afraid  I 
would  get 

This  v^ill  be  true  with  food  as  well 
as  clothes,  and  other  consumer  goods 
within  this  decade.  The  slim,  weak  string 
of  agricultural  export.s— mostly  subsi- 
dized by  our  Government^ — is  the  only 
binding  holding  our  trade  together  to- 
day. When  it  comes  apart — and  it  will 
soon— the  fiasco  of  our  policies  will  hit 
iike  an  H-bomb  in  all  the  marketplaces 
of  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  world  free  trade 
creates  peace  and  friendship  among  na- 
tions I  am  now  60  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  cannot  remember  too 
many  years  and  especially  this  past  25 
vears  when  we  have  had  more  war,  more 
strained  relations,  and  more  free  trade 
m  our  modern  world. 

World  free  trade  may  be  the  cause  of 
more  grief  tlian  we  can  overcome.  We 
hold  out  promises  to  all  nations  that 
•hev  can  sell  in  our  marketplace.  When 
the  inevitable  day  comes  when  idle 
hands  and  marching  feet  force  a  drastic 
and  undesirable  closing  of  our  borders, 
the  economies  of  the  exporting  nations 
will  collapse  and  pood  old  Uncle  Sam. 
the  provider,  will  be  'stoned  and  spat 
upon  by  the  multitude  of  nations." 


CHARLES   BAUMBERGER.   JR. 
INDUSTRIAL  PIONEER 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

IF    TEX^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
busine.ss  and  industrial  community  of 
San  Antonio  the  name  Charles  Baum- 
berger.  Jr  .  for  decades  commanded  the 
lespect  that  is  due  to  an  innovator,  to  a 
successful  industrialist,  and  to  a  com- 
numity  leader.  Mr.  Baumberser  recently 
died,  but  as  we  say  in  Texas,  he  made 
his  mark,  and  men  will  always  know 
where  he  passed. 

San  Antonio  was  only  a  small  town 
when   natural   cement   rock  was   found 


in  the  then  outlyin.g  area  of  town  that 
is  today  Brakenridge  Park.  In  1880  the 
San  Antonio  Portland  Cement  Co.  was 
founded  with  the  name  of  Alamo  Roman 
and  Portland  Cement  Co.  The  capital  of 
that  company  was  $3,100,  and  Charles 
Baumberger's  father  joined  the  firm  as 
a  bookkeeper.  It  was  the  first  cement 
plant  west  of  the  Missi.ssippi.  Mr.  Baum- 
berger,  Sr.,  rose  to  become  manager  of 
the  firm  in  1884,  and  3  years  later  became 
pre.sident  of  the  company,  a  post  that 
he  held  until  1948.  when  his  son  took 
control. 

The  original  quarries  of  the  San  An- 
tonio Portland  Cement  Co.  are  now  near 
the  downtown  bu.siness  district  of  San 
Antonio.  One  quarry  has  been  reclaimed 
and  turned  into  a  simken  garden,  the 
beauty  and  fame  of  which  are  well 
known  in  the  Southwest.  Some  of  the  old 
plant  buildings  are  still  preserved  on  tiie 
site  and  incorporated  into  the  gardens. 
Other  quarries  have  been  converted  into 
an  amphitheater.  Another  old  quarry  of 
the  company  is  the  site  of  Tiinity  Uni- 
versity which  surely  must  be  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  college  campuses  m  the 
country.  The  company  had  left  these 
sites  behind  as  it  grew  and  as  its  needs 
for  materials  expanded.  By  tl.-  mid-20th 
century  the  San  Antonio  Portland  Ce- 
ment Co.  was  among  the  leaders  of  the 
field,  and  it  remains  there  today. 

None  of  this  would  have  been  possible 
without  the  able  leadership  of  Charles 
Baumberger,  Jr..  and  his  father. 

Industrial  leadership  alone  was  not  the 
only  contribution  Mr.  Baumberger  made 
to  San  Antonio.  He  was  a  liberal  support- 
er of  both  St.  Mary's  University  and 
Trinity  University,  which  as  I  mentioned 
earlier  is  located  en  the  site  of  an  old 
company  quarry.  He  helped  provide  for 
the  growth  of  Southwest  Research  Insti- 
tute which  is  a  rapidly  growing  leader  in 
applied  research  of  all  kinds.  He  was  a 
benefactor  of  the  San  Antonio  Zoo.  and 
a  supporter  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
An  industrial  good  citizen,  he  belonged 
to  the  San  Antonio  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation and  the  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

It  is  always  sad  to  note  the  loss  of  a 
remarkable  community  leader,  and  San 
Antonio  mourns  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Baumberger.  Yet  his  mark  is  made,  and 
he  contributed  mightily  to  the  growth  of 
San  Antonio.  I  mourn  the  passing  of  this 
man.  who  like  his  father  before  hun 
helped  create,  .shape,  and  turn  into  an 
industrial  leader  a  company  whose  con- 
tribution to  the  city  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  great  one. 
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the  community,  the  State,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world. 

Up  in  the  Panhandle  of  Oklahoma,  in 
a  town  named  "Beaver,"  there  is  a  news- 
paper publishing  family — the  Lansdens — 
which  puts  out  the  weekly  Beaver  Herald 
Democrat  to  a  subscription  list  number- 
ing more  than  2.000.  WUlis  and  Merlee 
Lansden  are  the  publishers:  Joe  Lans- 
den  Is  news  editor  and  advertising  man- 
ager. 

In  a  recent  issue,  they  had  an  edi- 
torial that  is  so  pertinent  to  the  times 
that  I  would  like  for  each  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  it.  I  submit  it  here 
lor  the  Record: 

We  Votv.d  for  It 


SUitisiirs  tell  us  the  country  Is  more  pros- 
perous than  ever,  but  the  practical  expe- 
rience of  a  great  many  people  tell  us  the 
.statistics  are  out  of  kilter.  It  i.s  becoming 
liartier  and  harder  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Family  budgets  are  stretched  thinner  and 
thinner  and.  of  late,  wage  increases  show 
a  lendencv  to  lag  behind  price  inrreases— all 
,,f  which  is  inevitable  when  steady  mr.netary 
inflation  becomes  a  way  of  life 

Many  well-meaning  persons  ask,  "Can't 
industry,  or  can't  ihe  farmer,  or  the  busi- 
nessman do  something  to  re.=tore  stability?" 
They  forget  that  lor  more  than  a  generation 
tiie  "people  themselves  have  voted  time  after 
lime  for  the  philosophy  of  more  and  bigger 
government  Whether  they  have  realised  it 
or  not.  they  have  voted  lor  the  philosophy 
of  socialism.  As  a  consequence,  we  live  in  a 
semi-socialized  fctate.  m  which  much  of  the 
authority  for  decision  making  m  economic 
matters  rests  with  government,  in  reality, 
political  pressures  now  dominate  economic 
riecision.s  In.-teaci  of  busiiiess  rycles  we  have 
political  cvcles.  which  determine  fluctuations 
m  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  IS  easy  to  blame  the  war  in  Vietnam 
:or  our  current  troubles,  but  the  war  is  not 
vvhollv  to  blame.  And  as  to  the  question  of 
whether  business  and  industry  can  preserve 
stabilitv.  the  answer  Is.  they  already  have 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Living  standards  are 
at  record  levels,  and  every  resource  of  tech- 
nology is  being  called  upon  In  the  competi- 
tive business  world  to  help  improve  efficiency 
and  cut  costs  But  beyond  this,  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  socialized  state  is  the  root  cause 
of  current  instability— and  we  voted  for  U. 


LIEUTENANT  MILLER  OF  GREEN 
BERETS.  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 
COMBAT 


WE  VOTED  FOR  IT 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker. 
much  of  the  strength  of  our  country's 
backbone  comes  from  the  editors  of  our 
smalltown  newspapers.  These  men— and 
women— are  close  to  the  grassroots,  yet 
they  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  affairs  of 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  LONG  of  Mar\-land.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Lt  Joseph  J.  Miller.  Jr..  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
in  Vietnam,  I  wish  to  commend  his 
bravery  and  honor  his  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  following  article  in  the 
Recgrh: 

LiKT-TrNAN-T  Miller  of  Green  Berets.  Killed 
IN  Vietnam  Combat 
Joseph  J.  Miller  Jr  .  a  first  lieutenant 
with  the  Special  Forces  who  had  been  a 
•.  arsity  athlete  at  Ca'.vert  High  School,  has 
oeen  killed  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yesterday 

Lieutenant  Miller.  21.  the  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Joseph  J  Miller.  Sr..  of  291  Sipple  ave- 
nue   Homecrest,  c'led  July  24  of  wounds  re- 
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cer.ed  :n  an  exchange  of  flre.  the  department 

He  A  IS  sMti  ned  with  Detachment  A  333. 
C<-.mpnriy     A    of     the     Fifth    Sptelal    Porces 

Group  _.  . 

After  -ecelvlng  hla  basic  tralnini?  in  Febru- 
ary- :  Wit  Port  Gordon.  Cra  .  he  went  to  Port 
D'.x  NJ  for  further  training  Then  he  at- 
-^nded  Offlcer'a  Candidate  School  at  Fort 
Bra«K  N  C  He  went  to  Vietnam  \n  Pebniarv 
of  'hU  ve«r  and  entered  the  Green  Beret-s  In 
Marrh    He   WR.s  due   home   next   February 

\  <raduiir.e  of  Calvert  Hall  HlB;h  School 
m  I'Wo  he  won  the  alumni  unsung-hero 
award  for  efforts  on  the  football  team  m  his 
senlur  year   He  .\\so  played  varsity  lacrosse 

\r*er  i?raduatlon,  he  worked  for  a  shor' 
time  installing  phone  Unea  for  the  Telephone 
Company 

TOLD    OP    JVSalX    PATROL 

"In  hla  letters  home,"  hla  father  said,  'he 
dldnt  tell  us  much  about  what  he  was 
doing  He  wrote  that  he  goes  out  on  patrols 
into  rhe  Jungles  :or  five  days  at  a  time  '  HI* 
father  added  that  his  son  had  -rained  a 
CT..;!)  •>;  :ii!ie  unskilled  South  Vietnamese 
v'.lUi^tTs  :••  ;:;4  in  the  mountains  in  how 
V)  right  the  Viet  Cong. 

He  once  delivered  a  baby  to  one  of  the 
Vletnam«i«  wumen  and  was  called  'Doc"  by 
the  viUatre  youths  after  that 

Survivors  besides  his  parents  Include  two 
sisters.  Marcla  J  and  Paula  J  Miller,  and 
two  brothers,  Glenn  M.  and  Gregory  P 
Miller,  all  of  Baltimore 


INCRKASE    IN    1969   A     HI'    RlZ.X'nOX 
Ff.R   P()(^D   STAMP    PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    F-ENNsri-VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  29.  1968 


Mr  SAYLOR.  Mr  Speaker  the  food 
.stamp  plan  voto  yesterday  marked  an 
eventiul  day  In  the  history  of  the  food 
itamp  plan  -Ahen  the  House,  by  a  vote  of 
227  U)  172.  .xdopted  the  SuiUvan  amend- 
'iient  which  would  authorize  the  expend- 
itures of  such  sums  as  are  necessar>-  for 
the  next  4  rtscal  years. 

I  remember  well  the  day  in  February 
1954,  .vhen  Leonor  Sullivan  offered  her 
first  amendment  to  create  the  food  stamp 
program.  On  that  day,  after  llstenmg  to 
her  presentation  and  havin«  been 
aroused  by  the  misuse  and  waste  in  the 
handling  of  surplus  foods  in  my  own  dis- 
trict. I  voted  for  Mrs.  Sullivan  s  amend- 
ment. 

Even  though  the  amendment  was  de- 
feat' d  on  that  occasion,  the  i;entlewoman 
:rum  Missouri  and  those  of  us  who 
were  interested  In  this  approach  to  the 
food  problem,  for  our  poor,  our  aeed,  our 
pensioners  and  our  underprivileged  per- 
sisted until  the  food  stamp  program  be- 
came a  reality  on  <i  trial  basis.  One  of 
the  counties  m  my  coni;res.^l^nal  district, 
which  had  the  i^reatest  rate  of  unem- 
ployment anywhere  In  the  United  States, 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  experimental 
counties  In  actual  practice,  the  food 
stamp  plan  has  been  a  boon,  not  just  to 
those  who  qualify  to  receive  the  stamps, 
but  to  the  merchants  and  business  people 
m  our  community. 

In  uew  of  the  fact  that  many  persons 
who  are  recipients  of  the  benefits  are 
elderly  cit'zens.  living  on  ver>-  limited 
income,  this  plan  enables  them  to  have 
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a  balanced  diet  and  buy  food  in  quan- 
tities thev  need  The  wa.sle  associated 
with  the  distribution  of  Federal  surplus 
food  due  to  the  larse  quantities  being 
distributed,  lack  of  refrigeration  and  the 
drabness  of  liavlng  to  eat  the  .same  foods 
dav  after  day,  have  caused  the  food 
stamp  plan  to  meet  with  tremendous 
public  approval  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  am  indeed  .^niy  that  the  Hou.se 
added  an  amendment  preventing  those 
on  .strike  m  a  labor  di.spute  Uoni  pa:t;ci- 
patlng  m  the  food  stamp  program 
Itepresenting  an  area  in  which  labor  ;s 
a  viable  and  important  segment,  I  doubt 
If  on  any  occassion  there  has  ever  been 
a  unanimoas  vote  of  any  union  to  strike 
It  would  be  bad  enough  if  the  amend- 
ment prevented  only  the  members  who 
were  striking  or  involved  m  a  labor  dis- 
pute from  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
plan,  but  the  wives  and  children  wlio 
have  absolutely  no  part  in  the  strike, 
whatsoever,  are  the  innocent  victims  of 
the  amendment  adopted  by  the  Hoase. 

I  am  further  concerned  about  the 
amendment  adopted  m  the  Hou.se  winch 
prevents  a  student  atu-nding  in,stitutlons 
of  higher  leaining  from  participating; 
in  the  food  stamp  plan  It  is  ironic  that 
the  same  Congress  which  has  stated  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  advance  money 
to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  for  the 
constnictlon  of  new  buildings  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  students  so  they 
may  attend  college.  Is  so  niggardly  when 
it  comes  to  helping  a  .student  have  a  bal- 
anced diet 

We  have  heard  a  hue  and  cry  in  the 
press,  on  radio  and  television  about  the 
people  m  this  country-  who  live  in  pov- 
erty Of  course,  some  of  the  figures  are 
taken  out  of  context  and  some  of  the 
statements  are  made  by  irresponsible 
persons,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  that  there  are  tioople  in  this 
coimti-y  -Aho  are  j)oor — many  through 
no  fault  of  their  ov.'n  Though  the  Con- 
gress has  declared  that  there  should  be 
a  poverty  program  and  though  this  pro- 
gram has  served  many  useful  purposes, 
one  of  the  first  and  finest  ways  to  relieve 
poverty  in  this  country— and  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  way— is  to  ascertain 
thai  evei-v-  citizen,  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed,  has  an  adequate  and 
sufHcienldlet, 

The  food  stamp  plan,  which  has  this 
as  Its  basic  and  ultimate  goal,  stands  as 
a  memorial  to  Congresswoman  Leonor 
Sullivan.  I  am  happy  to  have  been  able 
to  vote  for  the  food  stamp  plan  from 
Its  orminatton. 


.//////  .;;.  inns 


zens  from  the  various  communities  in  my 
district  This  committee  has  consistently 
provided  me  with  needed  advice  and  the 
people  .serving  on  this  committee  became 
inv  clo.se  and  valued  friends. 

Recently  Edward  T,  O'Brien,  of  Albert- 
.son.  a  member  of  my  committee  of  area 
aides  since  its  formation,  pa.s.sed  away 
suddenly,  I  mourn  Eddie  O'Brien  because 
he  was  a  trusted  and  devoted  Iriend  On 
another  plane,  though,  I  mourn   Eddie 

0  Bncn  because  it  is  through  the  .selfless 
service  of  people  such  as  Eddie  that  I  can 
constantly  look  to  my  constituents  for 
advice  and  strength.  .\s  an  area  aide. 
Eddie  O  Bnen  was  a  great  help  to  me  and 
thus,  I  Ijelicve.  a  great  help  to  the  people 

01  the  Tiilrd  Congressional  District. 

In  fact  It  may  lairly  be  said  that  by 
lending  his  services  to  my  office  Eddie 

0  Bnen  did  an  important  .service  to  his 
country.  The  impact  ot  his  efforts 
reached  beyond  my  district,  beyond  New- 
York,  into  many  of  my  activities.  This 
IS  national  .service  and  the  commitment 
with  winch  f:ddle  O'Brien  provided  that 
service  demonstrates  his  devotion  to  the 
United  States,  We  have  lost  a  sincere,  an 
able,  and  a  uood  .American, 

To  Eddie  s  dear  widow.  Mary,  and  to 
his  three  sons.  Edward.  James,  and  John, 

1  can  .sav  tl.at  I  was  proud  to  have  know-n 
Eddie  OB:ien  and  that  all  his  nei-hi)ors 
will  forever  be  in  his  debt  for  devoted 
work  for  the  public  good. 


EDWARD    T     ()HHIP:N      A    DE\-OTFD 
FRIEND,    \  SELFI^:SS  INDIVIDU.AL 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

i.(      NrW.      V'.iKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  WOIJT-'  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  my 
election  to  Congress  almost  4  years  ago  I 
rstabllshed  within  my  district  a  com- 
mittee of  area  aides— that  is  an  advisory 
committee  of  concerned  and  active  citl- 


URBAN  KCONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT— 
A  PROPOSAL  i  OR  A  NATIONAL 
POLICY 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OF    NFW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREISEN  FATIVES 

Wrdnc^dav.  Jiilv  31.  1968 

Mr,  SCHEUER  Mr,  Speaker,  more 
than  a  year  ago.  Ht  rblock  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  summed  u;)  the  crisis  m  our 
cities  with  one  brilliant  cartoon— he  drew 
a  typical  .Vmcrican  city  with  a  huge  time 
l>omb  ticking  in  its  center 

The  tragedy  of  this  last  12  months  Is 
that  if  Herblock  was  to  sit  down  today, 
the  only  accurate  picture  he  could  draw 
of  the  .■\merican  city  is  one  with  even 
more  dilapidated  houses  than  last  year, 
more  tragic  congestion,  more  wall-to- 
wall  garbage  on  the  streets,  more  water 
and  air  pollution,  more  abandoned  car,-, 
broken  street  lamps.  thu:^s  and  muggers 
on  the  sidewalk — and  a  bomb,  with  a 
very  much  shorter  time  fuse. 

The  fate  of  our  cities  lies  with  Con- 
press.  This  year  we  refused  to  make  a 
commitment   Next  year  w-e  must 

Quite  recently,  the  Center  tor  New  York 
.Aff^rs  of  the  New  School  lor  Social  Re- 
search sponsored  a  series  of  ,-cminars  for 
urban  experts  from  education,  business, 
and  government,  who  came  to  the  same 
conclusion. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Howard  Samuels, 
the  experts  drafted  an  intelligent  and 
realistic  program  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  urban  .America.  The  core 
of  the  program  is  a  dramatic  commit- 
ment of  Federal  fvmds. 


I 
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I  include  the  program  drafted  by  the 
experts  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
URB.^N  ECONOMIC  development:  a  proposal 
KOR  \  N^Tlo^.^L  Policy 
,  Note -Recommended  by  participants 
.-.,n  buslnes!^.  educi.non.  government,  and 
■■'        groups   m    a   series   ol    seminars   spon- 


vVred   bv  the  Center  lor  New  York  City  Af 
■-.urs  e.l'the  New  School  lor  Social  Research. 
\orU  through  June,  1968  1 

We     the   undersigned,   h.ivlng  brought  to- 

.-ether    different    viewiwinls    on    urban    eco- 

.  ,nuc  problems,  conclude  that  entirely  new 

.ctions  at  the   nation.il   level   are  needed   to 

satisfy  urgent  econonilc  needs: 

'    The  lull  employment  of  the  present  and 

.,„tenual  cK-onomic  'capacities  of  all  who  are 

viung  and  able  to  work,  through  the  Joint 

^^^  rtJ^  of  government  and  private  industry 

•'    .tdequate  income  lor  those  who  cannot 

wo'rk-  children,  mothers  who  must  care  .or 

1  ••dren    the  old.  the  sick,  the  handicapped 

/Acceptance   bv   the   federal   government 

.'.'he  (<.Ms  .  !   n.itional   problems  stemming 

:;om    iwyerty    now    borne   by   local   govern- 

'"'r^Development  of  new.  .md  redevelopment 

'  >,ld    urban  u-rowth  centers  to  provide  job 

: -port unities  Imd   geographical   -Iter^atives 

:.,r  residents  of  the  central  cities  and  rural 

'■"rhese  recommendations  assume  continued 
•..deral  resix^nsibilny  for  maintaining  a 
:  ,uud  and  balanced  lull-employment  econ- 
omy through  .appropriate  fiscal  and  monetary 
.(•ron  We  believe  the  executive  branch 
r'.ouTd  have  more  authority,  through  nexlb  e 
•iix  rates  within  a  range  .et  by  Congress,  to 
fulfill  this  responsibility. 

The  recommendations  are  also  based  on 
the  behef  th.it  the  tiscal  resources  necessary 
are  simplv  not  available  to  state  and  local 
.-overninents  Irom  the  present  tax  syst^m^ 
'  To  Tcompllsh  these  goals,  the  following 
tevpn  steDs  are  needed  ; 

1  E^h  human  being  deserves  the  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  potential  to  "le  full- 
est Since  many  communlUes  are  unable  to 
provule  the  necessary  resources,  national  ac- 

"inuv^^-w  has  the  federal  governmerrt 
^.cccpted  some  responslblhty  for  the  full 
Cevelopment  of  the  disadvantaged  chlld_ 
HI-    present    programs    are    inadequate    and 

■''Feclerartund.  to  assi.re  a  minimum  quality 
,,,  ..ducat.on  throughout  the  "^^'O"- Pl^.^,/°° 
percent  federal  financing  for  special  educa- 
u.n  nrocrams  lor  the  disadvantaged  child, 
are  required.  National  programs  would  recog- 
r  re  that  m  a  mobile  society,  human  assets 
.re  national  as-.ets:  that  inadequate  invest- 
'u.nt  in  Uie  iievelopment  of  I'.uman  resources 
;:y  one  .tate  becomes  the  problem  of  another 
'tate.  and  a  national  problem. 

2  Past  and  present  failure  in  education 
and  motivation,  ulonc  with  increasing  skill 
requirements,  has  left  a  large  number  o  men 
„nd  women  iinemploved  or  ^mderemploy ed^ 
The  federal  eovernment  has  now  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  leadership  and  financing  of 
in-inpower  training  programs.  But  the  pro- 
.•rams  launched  during  the  past  few  years 
must  be  unproved  and  expanded  to  faciUtat^ 
<-roater  job  entry  :or  the  unemployed  and 
:,ccupatlonal  upgrading  for  the  under- 
i-.iiploved,  ,  ,,,  . 

3  Ivcn  with  an  adequate  level  of  skills  and 
education  we  still  cannot  have  full  employ- 
ment if  the  people  and  the  jobs  are  ""^  »n  the 
s:,me  place  Present  programs  do  little  to 
bring  people  and  lobs  together.  The  United 
Stau-s  Employment  Service  needs  to  be  com- 
pletely restructured  and  re-oriented  to  meet 
national  requirements, 

A  national  program  for  mobUlty  should  in- 
clude a  far  more  ettective  system  of  employ- 
ment and  manpower  information,  and  ex- 
:  anded  incentives  for  migration  of  people  to 
■-vhere  the  jobs  are  and  location  of  industry 
where  the  people  are. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

4  The  best  education  and  manpower  pro- 
grams would  still  leave  some  able  and  willing 
people  without  jobs,  even  m  a  full  economy, 
because  perfect  matching  of  people  with  jobs 
Is  impossible.  Recognizing  that  this  gap  will 
exist  and  that  human  rtiL-nitv  in  our  society 
requires  the  opportunity  lor  useful  work,  the 
federal  eovernment  m\ist  take  leadership 
and  prov^lde  resoiirces  to  assiire  jobs  in  the 
performance     of     iirgently     needed     public 

To  allow  public  needs  to  go  unmet  while 
paving  a  man  for  doing  nothine  is  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  loss  If  we  maintain  a  vig- 
orous economy  and  provide  adequate  educa- 
tion and  training  opportunities,  this  pro- 
gram need  not  be  large. 

5  For  those  truly  unable  to  work,  ihe  fed- 
eral government  must  assure  a  national  min- 
imum living  standard  ihroueh  a  .---ystem  of 
income  maintenance  and  strengthened  social 
services  A  minimum  standard  would  remove 
some  of  the  incentive  lor  mleration  to  the 
central  cities.  With  social  services  lor  the 
poor  as  with  special  education  needs,  the  fed- 
eral government  must  bear  the  burden  as  a 
national  cost  and  Irce  the  clues  to  raise  the 
standard  of  local  services  lor  all  its  citi/ens, 

6  The  country's  minority  citizens  mtist  be 
brought  into  fuller  participation  In  the  own- 
ership and  administration  of  the  business 
enterprises  of  the  nation.  To  that  end  the 
federal  government  must  expand  its  leader- 
ship in  making  risk  capital,  industrial  sitev 
loans  and  credit  guarantees.  i,>unagement 
training  and  technical  assistance  a-allahle 

7  To  achieve  maximum  utilization  of  man- 
power and  economic  resources,  a  national 
planning  framework  is  necessary  to  antici- 
pate economic  forces  at  work  in  the  countrv 
and  to  prepare  the  appropriate  level  <.'f  l-o\  - 
ernment  to  deal  with  them. 

Within  such  a  Iramework.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  support  regional  and  -ocal 
economic  development  eftorts.  Federal  aciion 
in  defense  contracts,  transportation,  hous- 
ing subsidies,  agriculture  and  other  areas 
which  have  often  contributed  to  chaotic 
metropolitan  development  must  be  coc^rdi- 
nated  and  redirected,  A  set  of  conscious  led- 
eral  policies,  developed  with  the  lull  partici- 
pation of  business,  labor,  stole  and  U.ra 
leaders,  is  necessary  to  make  regional  and 
local  economic  development  effective. 

In  carrying  out  these  policies,  the  leader- 
ship and"  funds  must  be  federal  but  deci- 
sion-making and  management  must  ue 
shared  with  state  and  local  governments  and 
organizations. 

The  time  has  come  to  bring  all  our  citi- 
zens into  full  participation  in  the  »nt'""/ 
economy,  and  ..llow  all  to  share  m  its  bene- 

fits 

The  time  has  come,  in  a  just  and  compjis- 
sionate  society,  to  provide  '^"equatelv  for 
those  who  through  no  lault  of  their  o\^n, 
cannot  participate. 

The  time  has  come  to  recognize  the  role 
of  planning  to  achieve  a  truly  lull  employ- 
ment  economy.  ,    ^ 

The  nation  has  the  duty.  The  nation  h.^.s 
the  resources.  The  nation  has  the  opportu- 
nity The  nation  mttst  meet  the  urban 
challenge,  ,„ 

The  above  sUilemeiit  rellects  the  conclu- 
sions that  emerced  Irom  the  working  ses- 
sions of  the  seminars.  Each  participant  did 
not  i.ece,s.sanly  ciuior-e  every  item. 

SEMIN.VR    l'ARTICIP,\NTS 

Howard  Samuels.  Chairman.  Under  Secre- 
tary United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

E.' Sherman  .^dams.  Senior  Vice  President. 
First  National  City  Bank. 

Herbert  Bienstock,  Regional  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics. 

Dr  Mathan  Brown.  Executive  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools.  Board  of  Education, 
New-  York  City. 

PPUl  Busse.  Executive  Vice  President  Eco- 
nom'ic  Development  Council  of  New  York 
City. 
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Ros,s  D   Davis.  .-Assistant  Secretary  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  U  S,  Dept   of  Commerce, 
S.i.muel  Ganz.  Former  Commissioner,  Man- 
power and  C.ireer  Deyelo!)meni  .-Xgency. 

Mitchell  I,  Ginsberg,  .Administrator.  Hu- 
man Resources  .idminlstration. 

Fr.tnk  J.  Hoeiiemeyer.  txecutive  Vice  Pres- 
ident,  Priidential   Insurance   Company. 

Jolm  P.  Keith,  Executive  Vice  President, 
RecliMial  Plan  .■\.s.>:ociation, 

Frederica  Kramer.  Staff  Planning  Associate. 
National  .'isso<;-ialion  Against  Discrimination 
m  Housing. 

Haskell  Lazere.  Acting  National  Director. 
Inter-Rtcial  Council  lor  Business  Opportu- 
nity. 

RK-hard  1  ewisolm,  .Admiulstrator,  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 

Jerome    Liblit,    Associate    De:in.    The    New 

SclUKll 

Alfred  C  Neal.  President.  C.inmittee  lor 
Economic  Development 

Dr  Oscar  A.  Ornati.  Director,  Labor  Market 
Project.  New  York  University  (iraduate 
.school  of  Business  Administration 

Jolm  T  Patterson,  President.  Consultant 
Urban  Development.  John  T.  Patterson  cv 
Company. 

Arthur  Pearlroth.  Consultant.  Economic 
Development  Administration 

Pierrepont  Prentice,  Administrative  Vice 
President.  Time,  Inc. 

.Mian  K  Sloan.  Deputy  Executive  Director. 
New  York  Citv  Planning  Commi.ssion, 

George  .Spater.  President.  American  Air- 
lines. 

Hector  Va.squez.  Executive  Director,  Puerto 

P.ican  Forum 

Dr  Thomas  Vietorisz,  Professor  of  Eco- 
romics    New  School  lor  Social  Research, 

Jay  Wells   President,  Wells  Television,  Inc. 

F.obert  G,  Wilmers,  First  Deputy  Financi.il 
■Ulministrator.  Department  of  !■  inance. 


MIDDLEBURV  COLLEGE  SOCCER 
CLUB  TO  TOUR  EUROPE 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

,.}     VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  who  will  que.'^tion  today  the  need 
for  improved  rclatior.:^  ijetwern  the 
United  States  and  European  nations,  in- 
cluding those  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  bnnmr:^'  about 
such  improvement  is  through  dirf-ct 
lx'Oi3le-to-people  cor.tact,  I  have  there- 
fore been  vei-v  interested  m  plans  of  the 
Middlebnrv.  Vt,.  Collece  Soccer  Club  to 
make  a  tour  of  Europe,  including  stops 
in  Ras.sia  and  Poland,  Th.esc  plans  have 
now  been  finalized  and  are  announced 
in  detail  in  the  following  news  story. 

I  of  course,  am  very  proud  that  this 
trip  in  bcinc  made  by  your,g  men  from 
a  Vermont  i-lstitulion  of  higher  learning, 
whic'-'  Plso  liappens  to  be  my  alma  mater. 
I  also  want  to  recognize  the  cooperation 
which  was  given  in  planning  this  trip  by 
officials  of  the  People-To-Pcople  Spoits 
Committee.  Inc.  and  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs. 

Most  importantly,  however.  I  know_ 
that  mv  colleagues  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  want  to  extend  all 
of  our  best  wishes  to  the  MiddlebuiT 
College  Soccer  club  and  its  coach  for  a 


most  successful  trip,  the  details  of  which 
AVf  explained  below 

(From  the  Rutland  (Vt.i  Dally  Herald.  July 
27.  19«a| 
When  the  Mlddlebury  College  S<«-oer  Club 
leaves  next  month  fnr  a  seven-country  tour 
of  E\irope.  Including  »top«  in  Russia  and 
Poland  It  will  malce  hlatory  by  becom- 
ing the  first  C  S  Collegiate  soccer  team  to 
play  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  only  the 
second  ^uch  team  to  go  abroad 

The  Mlddlebury  club.  coniUtln^f  of  :»i 
members  'jj  trie  Colleges  varsity  soccer  team, 
will  leave  KSTniedy  International  Airport. 
N  Y  August  12  for  the  historic  tour  of  Ger- 
m..iiy  Denm.irk  Sweden  Finland.  Russia. 
Poland  and  France  The  trip  U  under  the 
a  .-■iplces  of  the  People- U- People  Sports  Com- 
mittee 

The  team,  coached  by  Joseph  J  Morrone. 
varsity  soccer  and  lacrosse  coa^-h  at  Mlddle- 
bury, '  will  play  an  18-20  gnme  schedule 
igalost  all-star  university  teama  and  top 
amateur  clubs  In  the  seven  couiitr.es  visited 
Mlddlebury  players  will  also  tram  with  vari- 
ous Polish  clubs  a.i  well  .la  observe  top  flight 
tr:iining  and  i-ompetiti.>n  'jn  the  tour 

The  trip  Is  designed  to  be  educational,  to 
rea.h  the  European  brand  of  swcer  to 
An-.erie*n  youth,  and  promote  international 
,C<H<1  will  It  was  first  conceived  during  the 
,.ii!Liner  of  1966.  when  Coach  Morrone  waa 
in  Polajid  observing  soccer  play  and  pro- 
£;r.inis  under  the  State  Departments  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Exchange  Program 

It  was  during  his  eight  and  one-half  weelc 
stav  m  Poland  that  Morrone  received  in 
Invitation  to  bring  a  team  to  Poland  He 
made  further  contacts  last  year  when  he 
helped  oach  a  team  of  New  England  high 
school  and  college  youths  on  a  tour  ft  West- 
ern European  countries 

When  he  Qrst  outlined  to  nls  soccer  team 
p'.ans  for  such  a  trip,  the  response  was  over- 
whelming with  32  of  a  p.j6Sible  45  players 
mdicaung  a  desire  to  maHe  the  tour  Be- 
cause of  this  enthusiasm  Mlddlebury  wlU 
held  two  squads  on  the  European  circuit 
This  tour  Ls  one  of  the  m^-ist  ambitious 
undertakings  m  the  12-year  hutorv  of  the 
People-to-People  Sports  Committee."  Dr 
Le^jnard  Ml'.tcn.  president,  said  We  com- 
mend Coach  Morrone  and  the  Mlddlebury 
College  Sotcer  Club,  and  we  are  confident 
that  these  voung  men  will  do  much  t<5  en- 
hance our  relationship  with  the  people  of 
the  host  countries."  he  added 

Congressman  Robert  T  Stafford  of  Ver- 
mont, a  graduate  and  trustee  of  Mlddlebury 
College,  said  in  Washlniton.  that  he  13 
p'.eaaed  that  the  Mlddlebury  College  Soccer 
Club  Is  embarking  on  this  tour  of  good  will. 
We  need  much  more  of  this  type  of  People- 
to-People  contact,  and  I  am  sure  these  young 
men  wlU  be  a  great  credit  to  our  country." 
he  noted. 

Although  interest  was  essential  to  organiz- 
ing such  a  trip,  financing  was  the  key  The 
coach  and  players  launched  a  fund  raising 
drive  last  fall,  and  through  a  variety  of  proj- 
ects and  personal  donatlooi  reached  their 
goal  Using  a  UttSe  "Yankee  ingenuity."  the 
boys  sold  souvenirs  at  football  games,  did 
odd  Jobs  in  the  college  community,  ran  two 
raffles  and  sold  bowling  uckets  through  an 
arrangement  with  a  local  alley 

A  big  boost  to  their  financing  problems 
was  the  invit,ition  by  the  Polish  Olympic 
Committee  and  Football  Association  to  spend 
a  week  in  Poland  aa  their  quests. 

With  all  travel  scheduled  bv  air.  the  Mld- 
dlebury Soccer  CiUb  will  make  Its  first  stop 
in  Hamburij.  Germany  The  two-day  visit 
will  include  four  games  with  area  all-st.ir 
university  teams. 

The  team  will  be  in  Copenhagen.  Denmark. 
August  15-17,  for  g.imes  with  amateur  club 
•earns,  moves  to  Stockholm.  Sweden,  tor  two 
davs  of  coaipetltion  with  club  teams:  and 
then    completes    its   Scandinavian    swing    In 
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Helsinki,  Finland,  .ig.iin  puylng  against  club 
teams 

Several  games  have  been  scheduled  on  the 
Polish  portion  of  the  trip,  which  Includes  a 
seven-day  stay  August  26  Jl,  in  Warsa*  and 
other  Polish  cities  but  game  plana  '.or  the 
visit  to  Leningrad  and  Moscow  are  not  finai- 
laed  Two  days  rest  m  Paris  is  punned  be- 
fore returning  to  New  York.  September  2 

Although  Euripean  teams  on  this  tour  will 
hold  i  definite  advantage,  since  soccer  is  the 
naUonal  sport  in  all  of  these  countries,  Mld- 
dlebury IS  hoping  to  nlake  a  strong  showing 
.as  the  O  S   repreaent.ittve 

The  Vermont  .iberal  arts  college  with  an 
enrol. ment  of  .inly  TH)  men,  fields  one  of  the 
best  teams  in  the  country  The  im.i.l  college 
has  placed  12  of  Its  players  on  eltfht  'un.seiu- 
tlve  All- America  Soccer  Teams,  has  never 
had  a  losing  reason,  and.  in  its  14  years  of 
collegiate  competition,  has  never  lost  two 
^ames  in  succession 

.Mlddleburv  has  represented  New  England 
in  c'Jllege  and  university  division  NCAA 
Championship  play  and  was  named  the  New 
England  co-champlon  with  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1965 

Communication  with  Ehiropean  teams 
shouldn  •-  prove  too  much  of  a  problem,  since 
five  of  the  players  are  enrolled  m  French, 
German  md  RuA^ian  ,it  .Mlddlebury  inter- 
nationally known  for  Its  .anguage  program. 
This  may  be  useful  following  the  contests, 
when  the  Mlddlebury  players  will  meet  with 
opposing  coaches  .lud  players  to  discuss  the 
finer  pointj  of  the  game 

Whether  they  are  able  to  converse  freely 
or  not,  tx>th  the  American  and  the  European 
players  are  expected  to  understand  each 
other 


CH.'KNGE  AND   THE  CHALLENGE    TO 
YOUTH 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

,F  V  ALlyoBNIA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  uF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  196S 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker  I 
rise  today  to  yive  proper  recotrnition  to 
a  large  segment  of  our  society  that,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  receivintj  the  full  share 
of  credit  it  so  rightfully  deserves 

I  refer,  specifically,  to  the  millions  of 
young  Americans  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  this  Nation 
and  the  direction  it  will  take  in  commt,' 
years,  those  who  sincerely  believe  that 
America  can  and  must  project  a  better 
image  both  at  b.ome  and  abroad,  and 
those  who  genuinely  want  a  'piece  of  the 
action"  when  the  time  comes  for  their 
active  participation  m  a  cause  that  will 
produce  efTective  and  meaningful  re- 
sults 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  told  that,  by  1980, 
nearly  half  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  will  be  under  25  years  of 
a^ie  With  only  12  years  remaining.  I 
question  if  we,  nf  other  tjenerations.  are 
doing  enough  to  prepare  the  youth  for 
such  an  eventuality  and  I  submit  that 
the  Congress  and  our  national  leader- 
shij)  .should  be  made  more  coiinizant  of. 
and  responsrvf  to.  this  rapidly  develop- 
ing trend 

There  is  a  challenge  for  youth  in 
Amei  ica  today — a  call  to  reevaluate  and, 
where  necessary,  revise  (iutiiioded  meth- 
ods, ideas,  policies,  pnnciple.s,  and  prior- 
ities that  have  proven  ineffective  or  dam- 
aiging  to  our  national  purpose  There  is  a 
charge  to  the  youth  of  today  and  the 


leaders  of  tomorrow  to  redefine  aid 
.strengthen  the  cau.se  of  .American  idea.- 
ism,  or  mark  its  defeat,  to  put  freedoii; 
on  the  move,  or  watch  iiuernatum .. 
communism  run  a  one-sided  race  agains- 
fre<'  institutions;  and  to  promote  positive 
and  constructive  involvement  at  hoii.. 
to  secure  and  injure  i)eacp  and  secuiu\ 
around  tlie  tjlob«> 

Mo.st,  if  not  all,  re.sporLsible  youth  m 
.•\niejncH  tx'lieve  a,s  I  do,  that  our  mtexna- 
Lional  punjose  will  be  judged  by  our  do- 
me.stic  performance  This.  then.  b«'C<)mt- 
the  great  challenge  to  the  youtli  of  .\mv'.  - 
ica.  to  demonstrate  by  our  deeds  here  at 
home  Uiai  this  Nation  ls  truly  worthy  of 
the  mantle  of  free  world  leadershiji 
Those  who  most  surely  face  the  test  oi 
thus  challenge  and  this  call  are  the  youim 
Americans  of  the  next  generation 

To  prepare  tliem  for  the  responsibili- 
ties of  leadership,  and  to  enable  them  t*! 
meet  the  challenge  I  liave  enumerated. 
I  believe  much  more  can  and  should  be 
done  by  and  for  the  youth  of  America 
The  burden  of  world  leadership  and  the 
:-esi»n.sibility  to  upliold  freedom  are.  in- 
deed, weighty  problems  and  carry  heavy 
obligations 

I  believe  there  are  .several  thuigs  that 
can  and  .should  Ix?  done  to  give  youni,' 
.■\mencans  the  best  ixi.ssible  .start  on  the 
road  to  :es[X)nsible  citizensJiip  and  efTec- 
tive leadership  Among  these  are  first,  an 
exten.sion  of  the  right  and  privilege  ut 
vote  in  nauonal  elecUons  to  those  citi- 
zens 18  to  21  years  of  age:  .second,  a  moi.- 
equitable  national  .system  of  militaiT 
conscription  that  will  allow  young  men  to 
pursue  their  futui-e  with  confidence  and 
certainty:  and  third,  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Youth  Ad  vise  rv'  Council  appomUni 
by  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vising him  of  the  problems,  lispiratlons. 
and  recommendations  of  young  people 
as  they  apply  to  national  goals  and  pn- 
drities. 

In  addition,  those  of  us  of  the  present 
generation  must  take  immediate  steps 
to  prepare  young  America's  journey  into 
the  future  Among  tho.se  tilings  thai 
should  be  done,  are:  first,  establisliment 
of  meaningful  dialog  between  adults  and 
yoimg  people,  including  parents  and  then- 
own  sons  and  daughters,  to  clo.se  the 
"communication  iiap."  .so  that  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  objectivp- 
may  be  obtained  on  a  mutual  basis:  .sec- 
ond, stressmti  the  vital  importance  and 
future  application  of  balancing  idealism 
with  realism  on  the  part  of  yoimg  peo- 
ple: third,  imderstand  the  importance 
for  adults  to  match  their  words  with 
deeds  as  an  example  to  young  people- 
that  is.  "telling  it  like  it  is"  and  tlien 
practicing  what  you  preach:  and.  fourth, 
placing  paramount  importance  and  pri- 
ority on  the  necessity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  export  ideas  and  ideals  that 
are  constructive,  innovative,  and  crei- 
tive.  and  tend  to  stimulate  and  motivate 
[jeople  into  action 

The  leadership  potential  of  yo'ong 
America  today  is  greater  than  at  anv 
time  in  our  history,  and  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  demands  for  bold  and  imai^- 
inative  leadership  have  never  ben 
ttreater 

Throughout  my  private  life,  business 
career,  and  public  .service.  I  have  been 
closelv  associated  with  young  people  and 
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vouth  programs.  One  of  my  mnst  inter- 
esting and  pei.sonally  rewarding  efforts, 
was  ihe  initiation  and  implementation 
of  an  aviation  education-flight  training 
program  m  our  community  high  .school 
nearly  20  years  ago. 

rhe  one  compelling  and  noteworthy 
le.sson  from  this  and  other  experiences 
with  vouth  is.  the  more  responsibility 
you  iiiVe  a  teenager  the  more  he  responds 
with  sensible  and  responsible  behavior 
and  performance.  The  obligations  and 
:  e.sponsibilities  of  young  Americans  have 
.ncrea.sed  greatly  in  recent  years. 

On   the   other  hand,   however,  young 
.America    is   restless   and   waiting    for   a 
-ignal   They  .see  a  nation  of  many  para- 
doxes They  .see  a  lengthy  and  costly  war 
in  Vietnam  that  drains  America  of  its 
manpower   and   resources  and  hampers 
uir  etfoits  to  come  to  grips  with  pre.ssing 
domestic  ijroblems  here  at  home.  They 
.ee   hunuer   and   poverty    in   a   land   of 
:)!enty:  unemployment  m  a  land  of  op- 
;);)rt unity:   rampant  crime  and  violence 
in  a  free  society  of  men  and  laws:  and 
they  see  ignorance  and  lost  oppoituni- 
t  les  m  a  land  of  technological  excellence. 
For    them,    hindsight    and    past    ac- 
complishments are  not  sufficient.  A  hot 
war  in  Vietnam,  problems  at  home,  and 
the   threat   of   a   nuclear  confrontation 
ompel  young  people  to  want  and  strive 
:or  a  better  America  and  a  safer  world. 
This,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  their  great 
credit.  What  is  at  is.sue.  as  I  see  it,  are 
the   metliods  a  small   minority  of  irre- 
ponsible   young   people   have  employed 
lor  expressing  and  conveying  their  con- 
.fm  to  a  vast,  silent  majority  in  this 
country. 

But.  who  would  deny  that  war  repre- 
--enis  the  one  great  failure  of  mankind 
or  that  new  and  different  approaches 
^.lould  not  be  launched  in  man's  quest 
:  ir  peace'.' 

The  youth  of  today  have  unlimited 
energy  and.  as  I  see  it.  human  energy  is 
the  mainsprinit  to  progress.  Properly  di- 
rected, it  is  or  can  be  the  most  powerful 
and  constructive  force  in  the  world — 
even  in  a  nuclear  age.  Improperly  di- 
rected, however,  it  can  lead  down  the 
•,)ath  to  anarchy,  mobocracy.  and  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

We  have  a  world  that  we  can  build  or 
destrov  and  we  have  the  tools  to  do 
•  ither.  The  fate  of  this  Nation  and  ul- 
timately the  world,  rests  squarely  on  the 
-iioulders  of  the  coming  generation.  The 
sooner  we  recognize  this,  the  better. 

First,  however,  our  generation — the  so- 
called  leadership  of  today — must  realize 
tnc  facts  at  hand.  A  head  in  the  sand  at- 
titude toward  youth  and  the  future  will 
noi  do — the  stakes  are  too  high— the  con- 
sequences of  failure  too  great— and  the 
iKitential  reward  for  initiative  too  in- 
\uing. 

With  their  increased  knowledge, 
-rcater  talents,  and  abundant  energy, 
properly  directed,  young  America  can 
and  will  give  a  proper  accounting  of  it- 
self because  they  know  full  well  that  the 
f-Liiure  they  save  is  their  very  own.  It  is 
-  jing  to  be  their  nation  and  their  world. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  sooner  they 
ate  permitted  to  establish  an  equity  in 
.ts  direction,  the  more  they  will  become 
personally  concerned  about  the  impro- 
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pi-ieties  of  a  small  but  very  vocal  minority 
of  their  age  group  that  is  causing  great 
damage  to  their  otherwise  very  respon- 
sible image. 

No  matter  how  you  describe  it,  Amer- 
ica needs  a  new  sen.se  of  direction,  and 
new  and  expanded  leadership.  Young 
men  and  women  by  the  thousands,  are 
waiting  for  programs  and  causes  they 
can  "put  their  teeth  into"  and  believe  in. 
Young  America  has  the  obligation  to 
realize  that  only  periodically  may  we 
permit  ourselves  the  luxury  of  acceptance 
with  things  as  they  are,  but  that  the 
pursuit  of  perfection  must  be  constant 
in  the  continuing  struggle  for  leader- 
ship of  the  world  community. 

Some  may  not.  accept  this,  but  I  lion- 
estly  believe  that  much  of  the  displayed 
irresponsibility  by  youth  recently  is  the 
direct  result  of  not  being  given  respon- 
sibility in  the  first  place.  Equal  rights 
beget  the  assumption  of  equal  re.spon- 
sibilities.  But  how  can  one  be  held  re- 
sponsible if  he  is  deprived  of  basic  and 
God-given  rights? 

In  my  lifetime.  I  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  converting  some  very  irre- 
sponsible "hot-rodders"  into  some  very 
responsible  airplane  iDilots  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  16!  And  this  happened  .-^olel;-  be- 
cause we  gave  them  the  responsibility 
and  the  opportunity  to  participate- 
much  to  the  pleasure  and  appreciation 
of  their  parents. 

In  summary,  the  real  test  of  this  Na- 
tion will  come  when  we  stop  offering 
excuses  and  start  directing  our  energies 
toward  meeting  the  challenge  for  change. 
This  coimtrv-  and  this  world  are  literally 
loaded  with  potential  for  concerned 
problem -sol  vers  and  the  keys  to  unlock- 
ing success  can  be  found  in  two  words 
"commitment"  and  "involvement"!  And. 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  here  that  young 
America's  greatest  assets  can  be  realized. 
In  closing,  may  I  say  that  I  have  great 
trust  and  abiding  faitli  in  the  young 
people  of  America.  They  are  bigger, 
healthier,  and  smarter  than  past  gener- 
ations of  Americans.  Compared  to  the 
young  people  of  1920.  recent  studies 
prove  that  our  youth  of  today  arc  bio- 
logically, emotionally,  and  Intellectu- 
ally matured. 

I  admire  their  sincerity  and  energy.  I 
respect  their  interest  and  their  aware- 
ness of  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  I 
share  their  admiration  lor  America  and 
their  desire  to  create  a  world  of  peace 
and  understanding.  And  I  believe  they 
will  insure  a  measure  of  unparalleled 
success  and  achievement  in  America  in 
the  next  decade. 

From  them.  I  submit,  will  come  the 
ideas  and  ideals  that  will  capture  and 
captivate  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world  and  in 
the  newly  emerging  nations  that  are  yet 
to  come.  For.  it  is  this.  I  submit,  that 
will  determine  the  destiny  of  man. 
whether  we  will  live  under  a  collectiv- 
ized, monolithic  system  of  government 
that  demands  conformity,  or  whether 
freedom  under  the  dynamic  and  viable 
forces  of  free  people  will  prevail  to  per- 
mit the  individual  to  be  recognized  and 
rewarded  for  his  creatiuty  and  inge- 
nuity. 
We  must  afford  more  people  the  op- 
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portunity  to  have  a  larcer  say  and  a 
greater  rcsi^onsibility  in  determining 
wliat  direction  our  comitry  and  the 
family  of  nations  lakes  in  the  future. 
Why  not  start  with  our  own  youth  and 
then  extend  and  delegate  that  freedom  to 
ihe  maximum  extent  po.ssible?  This.  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  American  way. 

Tlie  need  is  great  and  time  is  short! 
False  promises,  liypocrisy,  demagoguery, 
and  "all  talk— no  action"  have  no  place 
in  the  rapidly  chanuing  world  of  today. 
Opportimities  and  potentials  must  be 
matched  by  production  and  performance 
in  creating  programs  and  propo.sals  that 
appeal  to  the  strengths  of  men.  rather 
than  programs  of  the  past  that  have  only 
appealed  to  his  weaknesses. 

.America  needs  to  take  inventory  and 
advantage  of  iier  a.s.sets  and  then  work 
toward  minimizing  her  domestic  and 
international  liabilities  as  we  mobilize 
to  accept  change  and  the  challenge  it 
presents  to  youth. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  S    633 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  .ASHBROOK.  Mr.  S))eaker.  on  the 
agenda  this  week  for  consideration  by 
the  House  is  S.  633.  a  bill  to  establish  a 
Foreign  Service  Inlormation  Officer 
Corps  in  tlie  USIA.  Now  I  readily  admit 
that  there  is  other  legislation  pending 
that  ranks  higher  :n  priority  and  ueneral 
applicability,  but  a  clo.ser  look  at  S.  633 
will  indicate  its  importance  in  the  all- 
important  area  of  foreign  policy. 

Brieflv.  this  legislation  would  put 
USIA  officers  on  a  par  with  Foreign 
Service  officers  in  the  State  Department. 
The  ca.se  for  USIA  was  best  stated  by 
Mr.  Lionel  S.  Mosley.  Assistant  Director 
for  Personnel  and  Training.  USIA.  in  his 
appearance  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  State  Department  Organiza- 
tion and  Foreign  Operations: 

We  have  a  large  corps  of  officers  who  have 
been  in  our  service  for  14  year?  They  have 
been  patient.  They  wonder  why  they  can't 
be  considered  a  part  of  a  career  ser%ice  Just 
like  ihelr  colleagues  That  they  are  working 
alongside.  We  are  having  to  compete  on  a 
market  and  ask  the  cream  of  the  crop.  If 
you  will,  to  come  into  a  .>:ervice  which  is  not 
a  career  service  at  all.  It  is  a  temporary  serv- 
ice. We  have  permanent  enabling  legislation 
but  no  career  service  to  go  along  with  It. 
We  are  seeking  a  permanent  career  service  so 
we  can  have  an  orderly,  sound  personnel  sys- 
tem, to  support  our  segment  of  the  foreign 
atfairs  area. 

I  certainly  endorse  giving  USIA  ofR- 
cors  those  privileges  which  have  been  de- 
nied 10  them  while  they  .serve  abroad, 
and  I  have  introduced  H.R.  16408  which 
IS  similar  to  S.  633  with  two  amendments 
added.  So  far  as  privileges  and  equities 
go  concerning  retirement  and  compensa- 
tion for  work  abroad  this  type  of  legis- 
lation has  been  long  overdue. 

The  first  amendment  contained  in 
H  R.  16408  concerns  a  provision  for  vet- 
eran's preference  and  is  no  more  than  a 
reintroduction  of  that  proviso  which  was 
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found  m  ihe  ordinal  bill  As  S  633 
stands  now.  the  veurans'  preference  sec- 
tion means  next  to  nolhm«   It  reads 

The  fact  -hat  any  applicant  is  a  vewran 
or  disabled   veteran  shall   be  taken  int.- 

consideration  as  an  affirmative  :a.tor  in  the 
selection  of  appUcanUs 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Vet- 
erans Preference  Act  inauKurated  the 
appeals  process  which  was  later  extended 
nonveleran  employees  Ur\der  the  present 
version  of  S  633  we  would  have  the 
ridiculous  situation  in  which  a  veteran 
returninkf  from  Vietnam  and  who  subse- 
quentlv  joined  the  USIA  Information 
Officer  Corps  would  be  stripped  of  his 
riKht  of  appeal  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  -State  Department' s  Poreittn  Senjce 
Corps  The  innocuous  wording  of  S  633 
quoted  above  :n  effect  >ays  that  a  veteran 
will  relinquish  his  appeal  riKhts  and  be 
subject  to  the  selection-out"  process 
which  :s  in  operation  both  at  State  and 
the  USIA. 

Mr  Francis  W  Stover  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  in 
his  statement  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee, stated  in  part: 

We  believe  the  '.ciniiiane  ..{  HR  16408  in- 
troduced by  Representative  John  M  Ash- 
broolc  will  more  effectively  tibtaln  the  re- 
sults sought  by  those  who  would  improve 
the  effectiveness  of  U  3  I  A  and  the  Foreign 
Service  Protection  must  be  accorded  the 
chvss  of  officers  envisioned  by  S  633  As  .i 
minimum  the  original  Section  14  of  3  633 
shaild  f)e  substituted  for  the  present  ineffec- 
tive language  To  be  fully  effective,  however. 
the  Congress  must  also  state  unequlvocaly 
that  selection  out  is  considered  to  be  an 
adverse  proceeding 

The  second  amendment  contained  in 
H  R.  16408  would  establish  an  appeals 
procedure  ror  all  Ff)reian  Service  officers 
at  State  .md  for  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation olflcers  at  USIA. 

This  amendment  was  supported  by  the 
largest  or,;anization  oi  Federal  employ- 
ees m  the  United  States,  the  American 
Federation  of  Ckivernment  Employees.  In 
its  statement  before  the  subcommittee: 
We  must  respectfully  request  -hat  your 
Subconxmittee  incorporate  either  the  lan- 
guage now  appearing  In  Section  8  of  H  R 
16408.  the  Ashbrook  bill,  or  some  other  lan- 
guage which  would  establish  an  appeals 
machinerv  for  Foreign  Service  OfBcers  and 
Information  Officers  m  the  adverse  action  of 
firing  or  involuntary  retirement  through 
■  selection  out." 

Still  another  orfianization  which  is 
concerned  with  aspects  of  S  633  is  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  which 
submitted  recommendations  to  the  sub- 
committee Director  Speiser  of  the  ACLU 
staled  in  part; 

3  633  should  complete  the  needed  reform 
of  the  D  A  R.— Development  Appraisal  Re- 
port-system bv  eliminating  .ill  secrecy  This 
could  be  .iccomplished  by  using  language 
such  as  that  tn  H  R  16408  to  the  effect  that 
•no  document  may  be  submitted  to  a  selec- 
tion panel  without  first  having  been  shown 
to  the  officer  being  rated  The  resulting  check 
on  possible  abuses  by  rating  officers  and  cor- 
responding improvement  in  the  ability  of 
those  rated  to  protect  themselves  is  fair  to 
all  concerned  and  fully  consonant  with  es- 
tablished reqiuremenls  of  due  process  of 
law." 

It  is  quite  evident,  then,  thai  there  are 
others  who  are  concerned  with  the  pos- 
sible abuse  of  Foreign  Service  officers  and 
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of  veterans  in  the  Foreign  Service,  and  I 
greatly  fear  that  though  some  USIA  in- 
formation officers  may  be  acquiring 
privileges  iightlv  belonging  to  them, 
many  others  will  be  denied  their  most 
fundamental  constitutional  rights  and 
their  necessary  legal  safeguards  unless 
the  bill  is  amended  to  enable  them  in 
cases  of  adverse  action  to  appeal  within 
their  agency  and  subsequently  outside 
the  agency  for  a  leview  of  the  files. 

Basically,  tiie.se  amendments  are  of- 
fered to  protect  tlie  initiative  of  officers 
in  the  Foreign  Service  at  the  State  De- 
partment and  USIA  To  illustrate,  in 
1965  Prof.  Chris  Argyris  of  Yale  prepared 
a  report  based  ofi  a  series  of  conferences 
with  60  .--enior  Foreign  Service  officers- 
many  of  them  Ambassadors  or  deputy 
chiefs  of  mi.ssion  -wlucii  conhrmed  the 
harmful  prole.ssional  impact  which 
•selection  out  without  an  appeals  pro- 
cedure has  on  Foreign  Service  officers. 

The  professor  observed  in  his  report 
that  after  officers  had  been  m  the  For- 
eign Service  tor  a  few  years,  they  '  soon 
came  to  write  careful  and  innocuous 
memos."  to  "round  the  sharp  corners  off 
the  telegrams."  they  also  "learn  not  to 
make  waves.  '  they  minimize  risk  taking; 
they  fear  lakms  responsibility:  '  they 
•play  the  game  " 

Ambassador  Averell  Harnman  also 
took  issue  with  the  present  .setup  under 
Foreign  Service  officers  labor: 

Here  again,  in  the  prot.ess  r.f  selection 
out  "  the  application  of  the  svstem  -an  be 
more  fairly  applied  I  have  noted  that  men 
have  been  given  low  ratings  because  they 
havent  gotten  along  with  ..ne  individual 
when  others  have  given  them  high  ratings 
If  a  man  happens  to  be  Judged  at  a  time 
when  he  has  worked  for  a  man  who  doesn  t 
understand  him  or  disagrees  with  his  view 
he  may  be  'selected  out"  for  reasons  -vhich 
xre  not   sound 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  sound  case  to 
be  made  for  including  the  abo\c-cited 
amendments  in  S.  633.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantive body  of  opinion  which  supports 
corrective  legislative  action,  and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  foregoing  amend- 
menus  complement  the  purpose  of  S.  633 
by  adding  further  protection  and  "ncour- 
agement  to  those  in  the  Foreign  Service. 
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the  present  mismanagement  of  the  Post 
Office  Department 
The  editorial  tollows: 

(."URE   FfiR  .^   SICK   Post  OmcE 
The  United  St.ites  Congress  .tnd   the  i)e--- 
ple    >t  these  United  Slates  have  ihade  a  b.i:- 
galn      we   will   p»iv    10   }>er  cent   more  on        r 
income   taxes.   If   the   government   will  cut 
billion  d^i'.l.irs  out  of  its  spending 

We    the  jjeople.  alreadv  have  sUirted  keej 
mg  our  p-vrt  of  the  bargain    The  withhold:;   • 
of  the  10  per  cent  income  tax  .'^urchirge  we: 
into   effect   ..ust   week     But    there   Is   no   grf 
flood  i>f  evidence  from  Washington  that  tin- 
government  is  keeping  lus  share  of  the  ec":-.- 
omv  bargain. 

A  cise  111  point  is  the  cool  reception  give: 
by  the  White  House  last  week  to  a  presi- 
dential commissions  recommendation  th.r 
the  P->.st  Office  Department  could,  and  should 
.'limlnate  .i  billion  dollar  a  year  deficit  th.it 
has  to  i)e  made  tip  from  money  collected 
from  taxpayers 

Tlie  commission's  report  was  frank.  If  not 
actuallv  brutal  It  said  the  posuU  systen. 
each  vear  slips  further  l>ehlnd  the  rest  of 
the  economv  In  service,  in  cmciency.  and  m 
meeting  Ms'  respvmslbllltles  .is  ^m  employer 
It  wastes  about  a  blUion  dollars  a  year  ana 
13  regularlv  tangled  up  In  a  maze  of  con- 
flicting authority""  The  commissi  m  sug- 
gested that  the  post  office  be  taken  totally 
awav  from  Us  present  [x>litics-riddled  and 
wasteful  svstem  of  operation,  and  be  turned 
over  to  a  special,  non-profit,  government- 
supervised  corporation  which  would  handle 
the  mall  like  a  business,  not  as  a  political 
sideshow 

The  po»t  ifflce  is  now  operated  by  .i  cabin- ' 
level  department  that  h;us  to  eo  to  Congres- 
for  even  the  slightest  policy  decision  Th;:.- 
pollUcs.  rather  than  sound  business  numage- 
ment  principles,  govern  how  much  you  p.- 
to  mall  a  letter,  how  fast  that  letter  will  iif 
to  the  address  vou  send  it  and  how  many  <  : 
your  tax  dollars  will  have  to  l)e  diverted  •  ■ 
make  up  the  post  office  deficit 

Bringing  about  any  substantia!  change  .  ; 
the  creakv  and  costly  posuil  system  we  hav- 
endured  for  vears  will  be  difficult  because  thf 
politicians  who  would  have  to  agree  to  thr 
change  will  surely  resist  the  loss  of  the  po- 
litical patronage  involved  But  it  .should  !;i' 
changed  for  a  number  of  reasons  One  we  de- 
serve better  mall  service  than  we  get  Two.  we 
must  eliminate  the  billion  dollar  a  ye.ir 
wasteful  deficit  cited  by  the  president!.:. 
study  commission 

Third,  and  most  Important,  politics  should 
not  meddle  «-lth  the  mall 
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HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or    ILXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr.  DERWINSKl  Mr  Speaker.  >inco 
the  Postmaater  General  ;s  blackmailing 
the  Congre.ss  with  the  threat  of  curtail- 
ing posUl  service  and  evidently  the  Con- 
gress will  yield  to  the  blackmailing  pres- 
sures. 

An  editorial  earned  by  WBBM-  T\ 
Chicago.  Monday.  July  ::.  rained  an 
exceptionally  significant  message  The 
article  very  etfectively  and  irankly 
dramatizes  the  need  to  follow  the  Presi- 
dential Commissions  recommendation 
to  remove  txjlitics  from  the  Post  Office. 
turn  the  Department  into  a  Govem- 
ment  supervised  corporation,  and  estab- 
lish effective  administration  m  lieu  of 


CWA  FAVORS  A  LOWER  VOTING  AGF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

nF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-:; 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  WOLFF  Mr  Speaker,  as  one  w'i:<< 
lias  lonu  felt  we  should  lower  the  votm 
age  in  response  to  the  urowinc  sophisti- 
cation and  interest  of  young  people  I  am 
plea.sed  by  the  strong  support  oruanizcd 
labor  has  i^iven  to  a  lower  votinu  age 

A  resolution  calling  for  lowering  ihv 
legal  voting  age  to  18  was  unanimous;- 
adopted  at  the  30th  anniversary  conver.- 
tnn  of  the  Communications  Workers  i  : 
America  This  resolution  is  indicative  it 
the  responsible  approach  of  organized 
labor  to  the  need  for  lowering  the  voti::;: 
age  and.  under  leave  to  extend  my  '.•^- 
marks.  I  wish  to  include  that  resoluliuii 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


The  resolution  follows: 
Voting  Age 

During  the  .Middle  Ages,  when  knighthood 
'Aiui  the  aspiration  of  youth  and  the  ultimate 
.lUihorlty  for  the  old.  an  unwritten  law 
evolved,  the  age  of  majority.  Young  men  seek- 
ing the  spurs  of  knighthood  were  deemed  of 
..ue  on  their  twenty-first  birthday.  It  was  felt 
tnat  then  they  were  Indeed  men 

I'oday.  in  the  dawn  of  the  space  age.  young 
nieii  and  women  uf  .America  tiike  their  place 
i:.  the  business  community  and  Industry  at 
•..'ie  age  of  eighteen  and  in  the  process  accept 
the  resiKinslblllties  of  the  adult  world  They 
contribute  to  the  operation  of  the  machinery 
1  :  government  through  tax  dollars  yet  have 
:..,  voice  or  vote  in  the  affairs  of  government. 

.AhKing  these  young  and  vital  .Americans 
:,re  many  mothers  and  lathers,  working  and 
^upportlng  their  families  Their  chlldrens 
:  iture  is  in  the  hands  of  others,  yet  the 
riL'lit  to  participate  In  the  selection  of  those 
■.' l.o  .sliape  that  luture  is  denied  them.  In 
tunes  of  crisis  and  times  when  these  young 
men  are  called  tipon  to  defend  their  country, 
with  their  lives  if  necessary,  the  right  to  vote 
IS  withheld  Such  a  ])aradox  in  today's  world 
should  no  longer  be  acceptable  to  .America 
Tlierefore,  be  It 

Resolved  That  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  endorses  the  principle 
that  the  legal  voting  age  be  lowered  to 
eighteen  and  that  .i  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Represenuitlves 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  FAILURE 
TO  "CLEAR  UP  "  OVER  A  REASON- 
ABLE PERIOD  OF  TIME.  STRONGLY 
SUGGESTS  THAT  A  "CLEAN  UP"  IS 
IN  ORDER 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOt'RI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  May  8. 
1968.  I  remarked  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  on  pages  12396  to  12399,  that 
the  Justice  Department  -was  deserving  of 
a  full  scale  inquiry  by  the  Congress,  and 
joined  my  colleague.  Congressman  Rich- 
.-vRD  PoFF.  in  his  call  for  a  House  Judiciary 
Committee  investigation. 

The  subject  of  our  concern  was  the 
alleged  improper  actions  between  some 
of  the  highest  ranking  Democrats  and 
Mr  Lawrence  Callanan,  leader  of  the 
Stcamf^tters  Union  in  St.  Louis.  Some 
iiighly  competent  investigative  reporting 
m  both  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  brought  to 
.11  ht  suspicious  circumstances  surround- 
ine  the  Justice  Department's  delay  in 
bringing  to  trial  Mr.  Callanan  on  charges 
'.i.at  he  had  converted  union  dues  money 
ior  political  purposes,  including  S60.000 
•lO  the  Democratic  Party  6  months  after 
'.'r.v  President  commuted  a  pre\ious  jail 
.sentence  he  was  then  serving.  However. 
alter  receiving  this  sort  of  publicity,  the 
pro-secution  was  allowed  to  proceed  along 
Its  proper  course. 

Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc" — that 
'vi-.cn  two  events  follow  one  another  they 
are  deemed  to  be  causually  related — is 
terocnized  by  many  as  a  logical  fallacy. 
Th.is  it  is.  and  standing  alone  should 
never  be  confused  with  conclusive  proof. 
However,  this  fallacy  would  never  have 
retained  its  Latin  name  if  it  was  not 


commonly  recurring,  or  if  it  did  not  have 
suggestive  power,  or  if   it  did   not   oc- 
casionally link  evidence  so  strongly  to- 
gether   that    further    investigation    was 
warranted    by    reasonable   people.   This 
then  is  the  theme  of  my  remarks  today. 
The   public   allegations   in   three   dis- 
tinct,   yet    substantially    similar    ca.ses. 
show  serious  evidence  of  abuse  and  mis- 
conduct at  the  highest  levels  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. These  allegations  and  the  evidence 
supporting  them  are  in  my  judgment  so 
serious  that  a  mere  denial  or  silence  is 
totally  insufficient.  We  can  legitimately 
assume  that  '"post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc" 
will  be  at  work  in  the  minds  of  many  so 
that  if  the  allegations  are  f  aLse  they  must 
be  cleared  up  at  once.  We  then  can  fur- 
ther legitimately  assume  that  due  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  charges  and  the  in- 
ferences drawn,  silence  by  the  Executive 
supports  and  confirms  them.  A  failure 
to  "clear  up"  over  a  rea.sonable  period  of 
time,  suggests  that  a  "clean  up"  is  in 
order. 

I  mentioned  that  there  were  three  dis- 
tinct, yet  substantially  similar  cases,  of 
possible  official  misconduct  that  has 
come  to  my  attention  in  recen-^  months. 
The  first  is,  of  course,  the  Callanan  case 
previously  mentioned,  and  reported  more 
fully  in  my  remarks  on  May  8.  1968.  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  pages 
12396  to  12399. 

The  second  case  upon  which  I  would 
like  to  focus  attention  is  that  involving 
Adam  Clayton  Powell.  It  was  this  90th 
Congress  which  on  March  1.  1967.  ex- 
cluded Adam  Clayton  Powell  from  its 
membership.  The  House  voted  to  exclude 
former  Congressman  Powell  due  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  evidence  of  mis- 
conduct amassed  by  the  Celler  commit- 
tee against  him.  This  investigative  com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Congressman  Celler. 
the  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  composed  of  eight  other 
members,  many  of  whom  were  Powell's 
strongest  defenders,  submitted  a  unani- 
mous report  to  the  Hou.se  finding  that 
Powell  was  guilty  of  acts  which  if  proven 
in  a  criminal  court  were  tanamount  to 
felonies;  that  is.  embezzlement  and 
forgerj'. 

I  felt  that  the  committee  had  been  dis- 
tracted from  the  real  i.ssue— namely 
presei-ving  the  integrity  of  the  Congress 
to  act  as  a  legislative  body — by  their  con- 
cern with  punishment.  I  felt  that  punish- 
ing those  that  violate  criminal  statutes 
was  a  matter  for  the  prosecuting  author- 
ities and  the  courts.  I  pointed  out  that 
Powell's  actions  endangered  the  ability  of 
the  House  to  function  as  a  study  and 
deliberative  body,  and  had  caused  many 
citizens  to  lose  confidence  in  both  Houses. 
and  that  a  vote  for  or  against  exclu.sion. 
rather  than  some  form  of  punishment 
was  what  was  called  for. 

That  much  is  now  history  but  the 
criminal  charges  carefully  documented 
by  the  Celler  committee,  and  presumably 
by  further  investigations  by  the  FBI. 
remain  unprosecuted.  Becau.se  I  felt 
strongly  that  the  Congress  should  not  be 
properly  concerned  with  punishment  of 
an  individual,  I  was  most  interested  t-o 
see  that  the  proper  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  this  area — the  executive — 
take  whatever   action   may   have  been 
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warranted.  Following  a  news  story  which 
reported  that  I  had  expressed  concern 
that  the  Powell  investigation  was  not  go- 
ing forward  with  diligence.  .A.ssistant 
Attorney  General  Fred  V.  Vinson,  wrote 
ine  and  assured  me  that  these  observa- 
tions were  inaccurate.  I  responded  indi- 
cating that  I  hoiked  this  was  .so.  but  that 
the  pixxif  would  be  found  in  the  results. 
Copies  of  this  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence follows: 

Department   hf  Jistice. 
Waslnngton.  May  10.  1967 
Hon   Thoma.s  B   Curtis. 
Unvse  of  Rpprcsentativr.''. 
Washington    D  C 

Dear  Congressman  •  A  news  story  of  May 
4.  1967.  report,s  yoti  have  stated  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  •■handcuffed"  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  it.s  m- 
-.p.stigation  oi  allegations  concerning  .Adam 
Clayton  Powell,  and  that  the  FBI  was  spe- 
cifically limned  to  three  area.s  of   inquiry. 

Neither  of  these  .statements  attributed  to 
you  IS  accurate  The  inquiry  extends  beyond 
these  three  areas,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  FBI  ha,s  not  been  restricted  in  its  in- 
vestigation in  any  way. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M   Vinson, Jr . 
.A^<tistavT  Attorney  General 


May   ll>.  1967 
Hon   Fred  M  Vinson, Jr , 
.Assistant  .Attorney  Grncral 
Ijepartnwnt  of  Justice. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Vinson-  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  .i.ssuring  me  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment hivs  not  limited  the  FBI  investigation 
of  the  activities  of  .Adam  Clayton  Powell  to 
three  sr>eclfic  areas  .tnd  thereby  is  not 
-handculTinp"  the  investigation 

This  is  quite  interesting,  but  you  will  jjiir- 
don  ine  If  I  continue  to  rely  uii  the  Informa- 
tion I  have  received  to  this  effect  The  test, 
of  course,  will  be  what  is  forthcf>mint,'  in  the 
immediate  luture.  just  as  will  the  test  of 
whether  the  Justice  Department  is  poing  to 
take  action  in  this  matter  after  having  de- 
layed for  almost  six  months  J-illovk-ing  the 
report  of  the  Hotise  .Administration  .Subcom- 
mittee It  will  not  lie  cjii  self-serving  suite- 
inents  to  the  contrary. 

For  your  information  I  am  (nclosinR  .■ 
letter  I  recently  addres.sed  to  Chairman 
Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in 
respect  to  a  recent  news  item  concernine  the 
introduction  of  ;i3.3  immier.Uion  bills  by 
Ci>ngressman  Powell  m  the  l.ist  Congress  I 
think  this  IS  a  matter  the  FBI  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  might  well  Icxjk  int<-»  so 
that  It  can  be  clarified  une  way  or  the  other, 
i  e.  to  still  ugly  rumors  ii  no  improprieties 
exist  or  to  check  the  improprieties  if  they 
do  exist 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  B,  Cvrtis 

Mr,  Speaker,  subsequently  over  1  year 
later.  I  acain  contacted  the  Attorney 
General  regarding  recently  released  re- 
ports that  the  Justice  Department  had 
recommended  prosecution  of  Mr.  Powell 
on  certain  charges  of  misuse  of  Federal 
funds,  but  that  the  President  had  inter- 
vened and  reversed  the  decision.  The 
.■\ssi.stant  .attorney  General  responded 
with  what  is  becoming  characteristic 
brevity,  merely  dcnyintr  the  allegations 
which  I  was  referrini-'  to  him  Copies  of 
the  exchange  of  corre.spondence  follow, 
together  with  the  article  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Allen: 

June  19.  1968. 
Hon   Ramset  Clark. 
.Attorney  General  of  Vie  United  States, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
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DCAJi  Mr  ArroRNEY  GrNEHAL  A  news  item 
ha-s  oeeii  .-HUed  Jo  my  aocenuon  Uiat  trie  Jus- 
Mce  Department  has  recommended  that 
former  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell 
of  New  Yorlc  c*  prcisetuted  f.<r  misuse  of  fed- 
eral funds  Th;:i  recommendation  was  made 
by  Aaelstant  Attorney  General  Fred  Vinson 
following  an  exhaiutive  invesUtjatlon  by  the 
FBI  agenia  and  a  federal  ;,?rand  Jury 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  this  rec- 
<tfnaiendatlon  is  not  being  implemented  be- 
>a  ise  if  your  intervention  in  referring  the 
matter  directly  to  President  Johnson  and 
the  Presidents  intervention 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  comment  pub- 
licly upon  a  similar  type  action  on  the  part 
of  your  Department  in  interfering  with  the 
prosecution  recommended  by  the  District 
Attorney  of  Eastern  Missouri  involving  Law- 
rence c'allanan  and  other  members  of  the 
politically  active  ateamfltters  union.  In  St, 
Louis.  Missouri  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
after  the  pressure  jf  publicity  the  proeecu- 
Uon  was  allowed  to  taice  Its    ^rderlv  course 

I  hope  that  similar  publicity  will  bring 
about  a  change  in  tactics  m  this  instance 

It  us  difficult  to  perceive  how  we  are  going 
to  maintain  law  and  order  in  our  stxrtety  If 
those  m  high  places  interfere  with  the  nor- 
m.il  coiirse  of  justice  in  this  fashion 

I  woina  be  happy  to  receive  wh.itever  com- 
ments you  would  care  to  make  m  respect  to 
either  of  the  two  matters  I  have  discussed 
Sincerely. 

THoM.\s  B    Curtis 

Department  or  Jitstice. 
Wa.^h.ington   Jul'j  10.  1968 
Hon  Thom.as  B  Cuktis. 
Houif  of  Rrpre-<mtaCti;ea. 
Wa-^fiington.  D  C 

Dear  Congressman  The  Attorney  General 
h.LS  aslced  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  dated 
June  19.  1968  commenting  on  a  recent  news 
Item  concerning  Adam  Clayton  Powell 

I  assume  the  article  to  which  you  refer  was 
,,ne  written  bv  Robert  3  Allen  Not  only  are 
most  cl  the  basic  allegations  In  that  article 
untrue,  but  the  implication  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  played  any  part  in  this  matter  is 
both  un'rue  and  unfair. 

When  .in  investigation  Is  completed,  evil- 
uation  13  made  at  several  levels  In  the  Depart- 
ment and  our  ultimate  decisions  are  not 
tainted  by  political  considerations.  Further, 
your  conclusion  that  publicity  affects  prose- 
cutive decisions  Is  totally  unfounded. 
Sincerely. 

Fred  M    Vinson.  Jr. 
A-i.si^tant  Attorney  Ct^eral. 


Inside  Washington  L  B  J  Stalls  on  Ji-'S- 
ricE  Department  s  Recommendation  for 
Prosecition  of  Powell  for  Misusr  of  US. 

PUNOS 

I  By  Robert  S   Allen » 

W\3HiNCToN.  May  18.  1968 -President 
Johnson  is  stalling  action  on  a  Justice  De- 
partment recommendation  that  former  Rep- 
resentative Adam  Clavton  Powell.  D-N  Y  .  be 
pr<:>secuted  for  misuse  of  federal  funds.  This 
politically  explosive  proposal  has  been  pend- 
ing for  more  than  a  month 

It  was  made  by  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Fred  Vinson,  following  an  e.xhaustlve 
investigation  by  a  squad  of  FBI  agents  and 
a  'ederal  grand  Jurv  Powell,  his  estranged 
Puerto  Rican  wife  and  one-time  members 
of  his  staff  were  among  the  numerous  wit- 
nesses interrogated  by  the  Jury 

Vinson  head  of  the  Criminal  Division  .md 
son  of  the  late  Chief  Justice,  recommended 
Powell  be  indicted  and  brought  to  trial  That 
was  submitted   to  Attorney  Gener.il  Ramsey 

Clark  „    ^ 

After  i  detailed  study  of  these  findings. 
Clark  took  them  directly  to  President  John- 
son Thev  have  discussed  the  matter  at 
length  several  times  Insiders  attribute  the 
block  on  action  entirely  to  the  President. 
There   is   no   mdlcaUon   when   If   anything 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

will  be  done  about  Vinson's  recommenda- 
tion The  whole  affair  is  very  hush-hush, 
shrouded  in  tight  off\clul  silence  and 
secrecy 

Last  month  during  a  Harlem  sortie  from 
his  Blmlnl  retreat  Powell  announced  he 
would  a«ain  seek  election  to  Congress  as  a 
Democrat  However  he  Intimated  he  was 
still  undecided  whom  he  would  .support  tor 
President  nns  recalled  ihal  in  1952.  when  a 
possible  tax  case  was  pending  against  him 
in  the  Justice  Department,  he  declared  for 
General  Elsenhower,  the  Republican  stand- 
.ird  bearer  subsequently,  the  Justice  De- 
parunent  shelved  the  case. 

It  is  authoriutlvelv  iinderst4j<xl  Vinson  s 
recommendations  that  Powell  be  tried  is 
based  on  a  series  of  charges.  They  include 
inisapproprlatiiin  of  funds  involving  a  fed- 
eral salarv  paid  his  wife;  misuse  of  funds  for 
unauthorized  trivel  and  other  purposes,  and 
Income  tax  allegations. 

BUX  or   PARTICULARS 

The  Justice  Department  launched  the 
grand  Jury  lnvestlt;atlon  last  year  following 
a  number  of  condemnatory  findings  by  ft 
special  House  committee  appointed  to  de- 
termine wheUier  Powell  should  be  allowed 
U)  take  his  seat 

After  a  thorough  Inquiry,  this  bipartisan 
panel,  headed  by  Represenuitive  Emanuel 
Celler  D-S  Y  .  veteran  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  proposed  that  Powell  be 
seated  on  condition  he  repaid  «40  000  in  mls- 
approprlared  lunds  and  appeared  before  the 
•bar    of    the    House  and    be    publicly 

censured  by  the  Speaker." 

But  the  House  bv  a  decisive  bipartisan 
vote  rejected  the  conuiilttees  seating  rec- 
ommendauon.  and  expelled  Powell  for  the 
duration  of  this  Congress  His  appeal  to  the 
courts  have  gotten  nowhere  In  it-s  published 
report  the  Celler  committee  tlatlv  charged 
Powell  with  the  following  flnaiicial  im- 
proprieties: 

Wrong!  ully  and  willfully  appropriated 
$28  505  34  of  public  funds  lor  his  own  use 
from  July  .31.  1965  to  January  1.  1967,  by  al- 
lowing a  salarv  to  be  drawn  on  behalf  of  Y 
Marlorle  Flores  as  a  clerk-hire  employee 
when,  in  fact,  she  was  his  wife  lUid  not  an 
employee  in  that  she  performed  no  offlclal 
duties  and  lurther  was  not  present  In  the 
state  of  New  York  or  m  Mr  Powell's  Washing- 
ton office  .IS  required  by  Public  Law  89. 

■•Wrongfully  and  willfully  appropriated 
S15  683  27  of  public  funds  to  his  own  use 
from  August  31.  1984  to  July  31.  1965  by  ,U- 
lowing  salary  to  be  drawn  on  behalf  of  said 
Y  Marjorie  Flores  as  i  clcrk-hire  employee 
when  any  official  duties  performed  by  her 
were  not  performed  in  the  state  of  New  York 
,jr  Washington.  DC.  in  violation  of  House 
Resolution  294  of  the  88th  Congress 

■•During  his  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  .uid  labor,  in  the  89th 
Congress.  Mr  Powell  l.ilsely  certified  for  pay- 
ment from  public  funds,  vouchers  totaling 
S129192  covering  transportation  for  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  staff  between  Wiish- 
mgton  DC.  or  >few  York  City  and  Miami. 
Fla  when  in  fact.  Mr  Powell  and  a  female 
member  of  the  staff  had  incurred  such  travel 
expenses  as  part  of  their  private  travel  to 
Blmml." 

The  committee  also  charged  "other  wrong- 
ful and  willful  appropriations  of  public 
funds  to  his  own  use."  among  them  0214.79 
for  I  domestic  worker's  pav  ind  travel  to 
Blminl.  These  tindlngs  '.vere  the  basis  for 
the  grand  Jurys  InvesUKutlon  and  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Vinson  s  subsequent  recom- 
mendation that  Powell  be  tried. 
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jjress    Those  circumstances  haven't  changed 
one  bit  as  far  .is  I  am  concerned  ' 

Representative  Tliomiis  Curtis.  R-Mo  .  who 
led  the  tight  that  expelled  Powell.  Is  equallv 
firm,  s.iylng.  ■Powell  was  .iccused  of  crlmin  .1 
activities  bv  his  peers  I  don't  .see  how  the 
House  could  ever  change  Us  mind  about  tli.i' 
The  overriding  question  Is  still  the  integrity 
of  the  House,  and  that  doesn't  chitnge   " 

Meanwhile.  President  Johnson  is  uneasily 
pondering  what  to  do  about  .Assistant  At- 
torney General  Vinson's  .".trongly  bulwarked 
recommendation  that  Powell  be  indicted  ..i.a 
tried 

Challenges  Clark  on  Powell  Trial  Inaction 
(By  Robert  S  Allen  and  John  A  Goldsmlthi 
Washinhton  -Attorney  General  Ram.^ty 
Chu-k  15  being  bluntly  challenged  to  stute 
what  lie  proposes  to  do  .ibout  pro.seculln.T 
former  Rep  Adam  Clayton  Powell.  D  N  '/ 
■fiT  mlsu.se  of  Federal   funds   ' 

mis  demand  was  maile  by  Hep  Thoni.i.- 
Curtis,  of  Missouri,  second-ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Wavs  and  Means  Committee.  uikI 
leader  of  the  light  that  led  to  Powell's  e.>c- 
pulslon  from  thl.s  Ciingress  Early  last  :..;>.r 
a  special  committee  tollnwing  .in  inqiurv, 
recommended  that  he  be  sealed  on  condi- 
tion he  repaid  $40,000  wrongfully  and  wil.- 
fuUy  appropriated"  and  publicly  i.pologlzed 
to    the    House 

But  under  Curtis'  leadership,  the  House 
while  demiuidlng  the  return  of  the  $40(,)0.. 
refused  to  seat  Powell  This  action  has  been 
upheld  bv  two  lower  cotirts  Powell's  appc.U 
is  now  pending  belore  the  Supreme  Court 

In  calling  on  Clark  to  "come  clean 
Curtis  Cited  information  disclosed  In  thus 
column  some  weeks  .igo  Tlie  column  rt- 
vealetl  '.hat  Assistant  Attorney  General  Fn  a 
Vinson,  head  of  the  Criminal  Division,  n  - 
lowing  .in  investigation  by  FBI  agents  .\nO. 
federal  grand  Jury,  had  recommended  tli.-.t 
Powell   be    indicted    .md   brouu'ht    'o   trial 

Alter  a  study  of  these  tindlngs.  Clark  to.  K 
Them  to  President  Johnson.  They  discusst  i 
them  at  length  several  times— nothing  h...s 
happened  since. 

Curtiss  letter  to  Clark  demands  an  ex- 
planation 

It  is  dimcull  to  perceive.  "  declared  Ciirti-. 
■how  wp  are  going  'o  maintain  law  and  orritr 
in  our  society  If  those  m  high  places  Inttr- 
:ere  with   the   normal  course  of   Justice 

The  Mlssourian  notes  that  his  prote.-ti 
regarding  a  "similar  type  action"  produt<d 

results 

Wrote  Curtis.  "Recently.  I  had  (Kcasion  o 
comment  publicly  upon  a  similar  type 
.ution  on  the  part  of  your  department  .n 
mtertering  with  the  prosecution  recom- 
mended bv  the  district  attorney  of  Eastern 
Missouri  involving  Lawrence  Callanan  ana 
.nher  members  of  the  politically  active 
steamtltters'  union.  In  St  Louis.  I  •■vas 
pleased  to  note  that  after  the  pressure  •. 
publicity  the  prosecution  was  allowed  to  tatie 
's  orderly  course  I  hope  that  similar  p.;  - 
lUitv  will  bring  about  a  change  in  tactics 
m  this  instance   ithe  Powell  case)." 

Curtis  contends  that  if  Powell  is  elect,  cl 
to  the  new  Congress  that  convenes  in  Jaiv.i- 
ary.  he  would  still  be  .subject  to  expulsion 

■He  would  -still  have  to  face  the  sa:  it- 
charges  he  did  m  this  Congress,"  declares 
Curtis  "of  wrongluUy  and  willfully  expt  - 
prlatlng'  440  000.  That  hasn't  changed  ■  '.e 
hit  Powell  was  accused  of  criminal  activities 
by  his  peers  I  dont  .see  how  the  House  coi  .J 
ever  change  its  mmd  about  that  The  o-.cr- 
ruling  question  is  still  the  integrity  of  -l.e 
House,   and   that   doesn't   change" 


no    welcome    MAT 

Even  If  Powell  Is  re-elected  to  the  House, 
he  still  faces  tough  hurdles  before  he  can  re- 
gain his  seat.  Bipartisan  leaders  ire  emphatic 
that  the  "wrongfully  and  willfully  appro- 
priated "»40.000  is  still  a  debt  he  had  to  pay. 
S«ys  Representative  Celler.  He  would  have  to 
face  the  same  chu'ges  as  he  did  in  this  Con- 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  Assi.'-tar.t 
Auorney  General's  denial  is  woefully  i  ■- 
sufficient  under  the  circumstances,  Ai- 
tiiou^th  I  was  pleased  to  have  his  fnm 
denial  that  neither  publicity  nor  pohtics 
affect  prosecutive  decisions,  the  allet;a- 
tions  are  not  without  evidentiary  suppo:  t 


and  they  impugn  the  integrity  of  our 
highest  executive  judicial  officers.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Congress  should 
want  to  know,  for  example,  why  it  is  tak- 
ing so  long  for  action  by  the  Department, 
and  whv  previous  recommendations  for 
action  have  been  scuttled,  if  this  is  the 
case,  and  if  it  is  not.  then  what  action  is 
planned. 

Now  if  bv  some  chance  the  adminis- 
uation  is  dragging  its  feet  on  the  Powell 
ca.se  because  Powell  happens  to  be  a  Ne- 
jTio  and  that  prosecuting  a  prominent 
Negro  at  tins  time  of  .s.icial  tension  might 
acsM-avate  the  tension,  let  me  suggest  that 
t!ie  bulk  of  our  Negro  citizens— which 
contains  the  majority  of  their  black  mili- 
tant leaders — do  not  look  upon  one  who 
!s  charged  as  an  embezzler  as  one  pos- 
se.-sing  the  attributes  of  leadership  for 
their  people  or  any  people  for  that 
matter. 

Their  "civil  disobedience"  does  not  ex- 
tend to  violating  laws  against  libel  and 
embezzlement.    It    extends    to   violating 
laws    winch    restrict    their    civil    rights, 
which  laws  themselves  in  many  instances, 
have  been  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 
I  think  by  and  large  the  black  community 
respect  and  obey  these  laws  which  in  es- 
sence ai-e  no  more  than  a  20th-century 
c.idiflcation  of  certain  of  the  10  Com- 
mandments. They  want  leaders  who  re- 
spect and  obey  these  kinds  of  laws  which 
aic  the  bedrock  of  any  society  which  lays 
claim  to  being  civilized.  It  is  harmful  to 
them  as  well  as  to  the  whole  society  when 
lhe.se  laws  are  unenforced  against  any 
pn-.-^on— white,  black— follower  or  leader. 
A  .share  of  the  responsibility  must  be 
b;i: lie  by  the  Congies^  charged  with  leg- 
•.slutive  (ivcrsicht.  Ideally,  to  effectuate 
conL're.ssiunal  oversight  in  all  such  cases 
a    iiermanent    cincre.ssional    committee 
<li  cald  be  cstabl'shed  for  this  purpo.se. 
T'.is  wat  the  recommendation  of  the  Re- 
;)ublican  members  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congre.ss. 
S'liate  report  1414.  second  session.  89th 
C  .lU'iess,  pages  85   to  87,  contains  the 
minority  recommendation  that  a  Perma- 
nent Committee  on  Public  Accounts  be 
p.stablished  which  would  be  chaired  by 
a  member  of  the  political  party  not  in 
cf  :uro!  of  the  White  House. 

The  kev  factor  is  making  political  par- 
tisan.ship  work  for  the  people  to  clean 
■ap  their  Government,  not  against  them. 
m  effect,  by  suppressing  wrongdoings  of 
t:.r  party  in  power.  While  both  Houses  of 
tlie  Congress  now  have  committees  on 
Government  operations  which  do  have 
some  responsibihty  for  congressional 
ovi  r.sight.  it  is  difficult  for  this  task  to  be 
carried  out  effectively  when  the  results 
a!j;)ear  likely  to  reflect  unfavorably  on 
their  own  party's  administration. 

This  .suggestion  is  unlikely  to  be  con- 
sici  red  this  session,  because  th?  joint 
ronmittee's  reorganization  bill  has  been 
bo- tied  up  in  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
ice  for  over  a  year  and  a  half.  Never- 
theless It  is  not  without  precedent.  Per- 
l-.at3s  the  most  famous  case  of  official 
mi.^conducl  in  the  rrcent  history  of  this 
ro-intrv  was  the  "Teapot  Dome"  scandal 
in  the  early  1920's.  This  case,  however, 
is  well  known  because  it  was  properly 
and  inteUigcntly  investigated  in  a  thor- 
ough manner — cleared  up,  cleaned  up. 
not  covered  up.  Although  the  Republi- 


cans controlled  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  White  House,  a  Democrat, 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh  of  Montana, 
conducted  the  investigation  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senate  Republicans.  The 
need  for  maintenance  of  the  public  re- 
spect for  the  institutions  of  government 
was  felt  to  be  greater  than  political  ad- 
vantage. It  should  not  be  considered  any 
less  so  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  case  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  today 
is  one  which  is  equally  serious  and  also 
demands  official  ""clearing"  up.  An  arti- 
cle appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  July  19.  1968,  entitled  "A  Friend  In 
Court"  again  underscores  the  need  for 
greater  congressional  oversight  in  these 
delicate  and  serious  matters.  The  article 
follows,  in  addition  to  an  article  the  lol- 
lowing  day  in  the  Washington  Past: 
A  Friend  in  Cot  rt'?  Union's  Poliiical  Gifts 

Follow   Administration    Aid   to    l-^tiixivi: 

OFFICIAL— SF.AFARF.RS  GIVE  DEMOCRATS 

$100,000  After  Rusk  Vetoe.s  Canadian  Ex- 
tradition BID— StCRETARY  DeNIFS  PRESSfRF. 

(  By  Jerry  L.indauer  i 
Washington.- On  a  busy  Friday  alternoon 
some  months  ago.  seven  lawyers  talherec!  in 
secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  inner  office 
over  glasses  of  sherry  to  discuss  a  'compli- 
cated extradition  case  that  could  seriously 
embarrass  Hubert  Humphrey  in  his  race  lor 
the  "White  House. 

The  lawyers  argued  discreetly  about  a  Ca- 
nadian goyernment  request  that  the  U.S. 
surrender  Harold  C  Banks,  former  boss  of 
the  Canadian  district  of  the  Seafarers  Inter- 
national Union.  He  had  jumped  bail  in  Can- 
ada and  fled  south  acro.ss  the  border  to  avoid 
serving  a  five-vear  jail  term  on  a  conviction 
for  hiring  goons  to  beat  up  a  rival  labor 
leader. 

At  the   informal   hearing  in   the  .Secretary 
of    State's    office.    Canada's    lawyers    sought 
Banks"  return.  But  Secretary  Rusk,  reiecting 
the  conclusions  of  his  legal  adviser  and  over- 
ruling a  U.S.  Commissioner,  declined  to  issue 
an  extradition  warrant    To  surrender  Banks, 
then  in  Federal  custody,  v.-ould  have  -.lolated 
■my  own  sense  of  uld-iashioned  justice."  Mr. 
Rusk  savs.  Instead,   the  Secretary  let  Banks 
go  free.  He  also  rejected  a.  Canadian  appeal 
for  international  arbitration  of  the  dispute. 
Then  a  noteworthy  thing  happened.  With- 
in days  after  the  Rusk  decision,  but  unknowm 
to    the    Secretary,    checks    totaling    $100,000 
started  floin-lng  into  Democratic  Party  cam- 
paign coffers  from  Seafarers  Union  headquar- 
ters  in  Brooklyn.  The  Seafarers"   gift   is  the 
single  biggest  union  contribution  known  to 
have  been  made  in  this  Presidential  election 
year     It   came    in    tv.'o   equal    packets   ol    10 
checks  each— and  each  nf  the  20  checks  wa-s 
for  exactly  S5.000.  Half  the  money  was  ear- 
marked for  Vice  President  Humphrpy"s  cam- 
paign; the  rest  went  to  groups  that  had  been 
working  for  President  Johnson's  reelection. 
politically   mindld  vnion 
Conceivably,  this  sequence  of  events  rep- 
resents   sheerest    coincidence.    At    anv    rate. 
Secretary  Rusk  pmpha.-^izes  that  no  politicaJ 
pressiu-e  was  applied  from  any  source  to  in- 
fluence his  decision. 

It's  conceivable,  too.  that  the  union"s  cam- 
paign donations  represent  nothing  more  than 
a  gesture  of  gratitude  by  Seafarers  President 
Paul  Hall,  on  whose  vacht  Banks  found  tem- 
porary refuge  after  he  became  a  fugitive 
from  Canada.  (""He  is  a  field  general  in  tough 
waterfront  wars.""  Mr.  Hall  has  said  of 
Banks.) 

Or.  as  one  insider  speculates.  Mr.  Hall  may 
have  been  misled  bv  Democratic  fund  raisers 
into  believing  that  political  pull  set  Banks 
free  The  Seafarers  president  has  always  as- 
sumed that  pouring  money  Into  political 
campaigns  achieves  results;  though  number- 


ing just  HO  000  members,  the  union  hopes  to 
spend  S-1  million  for  politics  this  year,  most 
i)f  it  labeled  as  voluntary  donations  by  .se«- 
men  .since  use  of  union  dues  to  help  candi- 
dates :or  Federal  office  is  illegal 

The  Seafarers  decline  to  make  any  cwn- 
menl  on  their  jxilltical  contributions  that 
followed  Banks^  release  or  to  gue  any  rea- 
sons !or  them:  the  union  rcluses  even  to 
tell  when  it  .sent  the  ten  $5,000  checks  to 
Huniphrev  campaign  committees 

Mr  Hall  knew,  at  any  rale,  that  SecrcUiry 
ol  Labor  Wlllard  Wirtz  had  put  in  a  good 
word  lor  Banks  in  a  memorandum  to  Cabi- 
net r-oUeague  Rusk.  Mr.  Wirtz  had  been 
urged  to  intervene  by  AFL-CIO  officials  and, 
,iccording  to  one  partlcipanfs  recollection 
bv  an  attorney  lor  Bank-s;  his  well-connected 
lawyers  include  Mver  Prldman.  a  former  spe- 
cial" counsel  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son and  Abram  Chaves,  lormer  State  De- 
partment legal  adviser.  But  the  timing  of  the 
.seatarers  donations  and  the  manner  in  which 
iHev  were  made 'lend  to  raise  the  question 
of  v.-hether  there  was  .i  prearrangemenl  with 
Democratic  tund  raisers. 


[■HRONOLOGY    of    rVFNTS 

For  one  thing.  Mr.  Hall  waU<-d  to  unzip  his 
■.inion"s  bulging  purse  iJune  1  balance  for 
political  .ictUitv:  $460,671  i  tuitU  the  Banks 
cuse  had  been  decided  to  liis  satisfaction.  He 
contributed  nothing  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
vh^n  the  President  wius  under  fire  during  the 
New  Hampshire  Democratic  primary,  and  he 
nekl  back  even  after  Robert  Kennedy,  .ai 
urch-fcje  of  Mr.  Hall,  jumped  into  the  Pre.si- 
dentlal  frav  m  mid-March 

The  chroiio:;,gv  of  subsequent  events  seems 
t<,  underline  the  question  ,>bout  a  prearrnnee- 
ment  On  March  13.  Secretary  Rusk  informed 
the  CanadL.n  Emb.issv  tlci  he  wouldn't  is.sue 
The  surrender  wariT.nt.  The  next  day  Ottawa 
^  ,id  it  would  .isk  lor  reconsideration— and  in- 
ternstion.U  .trbitri'tion.  On  M.trch  2o.  Mr. 
Husk  rejected  the  appe.l  -aynig  it  wouldn  t 
be  wise  to  i}ermlt  arbitrathiii-  Then  on  Sun- 
rtiv  M-irch  :31.  President  Johnson  surprised 
the  nation  by  announcina  his  intention  not 
to  run  for  reelection. 

Yet  on  or  about  Wednesday,  April  :i.  the 
.Sen.-'crs  Political  Activity  Donation  Com- 
mittee wrote  10  con.secutlvely  numbered 
checks  ;or  $5,000  each-  nearly  ;'.l!  to  Demo- 
cratic committees  that  had  been  working  for 
LBJ's  reelection.  One  po.-sible  exiJlanation: 
Somebr.dv  had  struck  a  bargain  with  Sea- 
••■rors  President  Hall  '.vLile  the  Banks  case 
-.vas  pendmg-a  bargain  he  executed  to  the 
;etter  even  thouah  the  candidate  he  intended 
to  support  had  retired  from  the  race. 

in  any  case.  Mr  Hall  needed  advance  ad- 
vice from  Democratic  fund  rai-sers  about  how 
to  write  the  checks.  Federal  law  sets  an  an- 
nual ^5.000  limit  on  contributions  to  com- 
mittees supnortins  candidates  lor  Federal  of- 
fice To  avoid  that  legal  limit- and  often 
to  avoid  identltvinc  contributors-financiers 
,,f  both  parties  make  ^.-ransements  to  divide 
big  gifts  amone  numerous  dummy  commit- 
tees set  up  m  distant  places. 

Accordingly,  these  first  10  checks  went  to 
the  President'.-,  Club,  the  Democratic  Nation- 
al c.'inmittee.  the  President's  Club  of  New 
Yo"k  Democratic  Citizens  ol  New  York.  Citi- 
7C-'s  •o'-  Johnson-Humrhrcv  ol  Rhode  Island, 
the' President's  Club  o!  Illinois.  Citizens  lor 
Johnson-Humphrey  of  Illinois,  the  Presi- 
dent's Club  of  Texas.  Citizens  for  Johnson- 
Humphrey  of  Texas  and  the  Democratic  City 
Club  ol  Texas  m  Austin. 

It  IS  pertinent  to  note  that  neither  Rhode 
I=land  nor  Illinois  nor  Texas  requires  jxilitical 
committees  operating  within  those  states  to 
disclose  receipts  and  fxnenses  And  because 
thev  are  deemed  to  ',ver?.ie  solely  m  those 
states  the  recipient  committees  needn't  re- 
port under  Federal  law.  Moreover,  the  two 
New  York  committees  needn't  file  reports  m 
Albany  until  earlv  1969.  Hence,  just  $10,000 
of  'he'  ftrst  $50,000  contributed  by  the  Sea- 
farers appears  on  any  Democratic  committee 
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report.  »40  OOO  i::an  b*  ipen'.  or  »«nt  '.o  W>t«h- 
ini'on  wUhdut  <tnv  public  iccounung 

Bu'   125  000  of   the   MO  OOO  can  be   traced, 
and    the   route   U   umk.  strengthens   the   Im- 
preMlon    that    Seafarer    Hai:    had    agreed    to 
open    his    unions    purse   at   about    the    time 
Banks  wa-  freed   On  April  U    the  Dem.D<:ratlc 
City  Club  of  Texaa.   the   Presidents   Club  ul 
Texas    and    the   Citizens    f'->r   Johns<jn-Hum- 
pnrey  of  Texas  each  transferred  »6,000  to  the 
Wash:ngt^>n   offices    ".f   CltUemi   :or   Jon.vson- 
Humphrey.    a   n.w   defunct   committee     Five 
thousand  dollars  more  arrived  m  Waahington 
April    18    from   the    Presidents   Club    of    Illi- 
nois   and   Mn    April   23    W  iXH)   came   in   from 
ClUzens    for    Johnson- Humphrey    of     HhcKle 
Island    MCiSt  of  the  »25 XXX)  was  used  :<>  pay 
(.IT  expenses  that  had   been  incurred    >n  the 
President*  behalf  in   late  March  during   the 
Wisconsin      primary      campaign        Wisconsin 
Democrat-s   voted   ..n    April   .)     just    two   days 
after  LBJ  s  retirement  announcement 

Somn  time  later  ,n  -he  Seafarers  delivered 
the  second  packet  of  ten  »5  000  checlci  to 
committees  supporting  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey i  Presidential  aspirations  Of  the  ten 
recipient  committeea  only  two— United  Dem- 
ocrats r  ir  Humphrey  and  CUUens  for  Hum- 
pbrev-  ire  actually  functioning  And  be- 
cause the  Federal  disclosure  law  doesn  t  cov- 
er primary  elections,  neither  committee  is 
required  to  Hie  an  accounting  of  receipts 
ind  expenditures 

The  eight  other  Humphrey  committees  to 
which  the  union  donations  went  exist  mostly 
on  paper  none  haa  obtained  or  applied  for 
telephone  service  Their  titles  are  Humphrey 
tor  President  Committee  DC  Volunteers  for 
Humphrey.  Election  Committee  for  Hum- 
phrey National  Humphrey  for  President 
Committee  National  Committee  tor  Hum- 
phrey. Humphrey  Campaign  Comml-toe. 
Friends  of  Humphrey  Committee  and  Unite 
With  Humphrey  Committee 

The  co-chairman  'f  Citizens  for  Humphrey 
Is  David  Ginsburg.  law  partner  of  Mr  Feld- 
man.  who  along  with  Mr  Chaves  represented 
fugitive  Banks  in  the  informal  hearing  in 
secretary  Rusk  s  office  Mr  Feldman  says  he 
knows  nothing  about  Seafarer  political  con- 
tributions The  United  Democrats,  tor  their 
part  decline  to  disclose  when  the  union  gifts 
were  re<.-elved  Were  Just  not  going  to  go 
into  indlvliual  contributions.'  a  spokesman 
savs 

Labor  Se.-retarv  Wlrtz.  a  Humphrey  sup- 
porter and  mend  also  snvs  he  was  unaware 
of  any  big  Seafarer  contributions  following 
Banks'  release  from  Federal  custody  "It  wor- 
ries me  greatly  and  I  intend  to  tlnd  out  about 
It  ■  Mr  Wlrtz  savs  expressing  concern  that 
the  size  and  timing  of  the  donations  could 
hurt  Mr  Humphrey  Mr  Wlrtz  adds  that  he 
wrote  the  memo  on  Banks  behalf  primarily 
to  acquaint  Secretary  Rusk  with  the  history 
of  maritime  violence  involving  the  Canadian 
union  of  which  Banks  wsis  president 

For  his  part.  Secretary  Rusk  doesn  t  recall 
that   anv   official   in   the  Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration    except    Mr     Wlrtz    wrote    or 
spoke  to  him  about  Banks  i  in  addition  to  the 
memo    Mr    Rusk  vaguely  recalls  a  brief  con- 
versation about  the  case  with  Mr    Wlrtz  dur- 
ing  or   after   a   Cabinet   meeting i     'No  one 
tried  to  use  Inducement  or  threat  with  me 
regarding  this  case.  "  the  Secretary  adds,  vow- 
ing to  throw  out  any  visitors  who  might  try 
No  one  at  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee ever  communlca'ed  with  me  on  this 
matter    No  one  at  the  White  House  ever  at- 
tempted to  influence  mv  decision  Nor  did  any 
Senator  or  Congressman    This  matter  rested 
solely   with   the   Secretary   of   State" 

In  deciding  whether  to  extradite  Banks. 
Secretary  Rusk  had  to  interpret  the  Webster- 
Ashburton  Treat  v  It  was  signed  m  1842 
by  the  U  S  and  by  the  British  government 
on  behalf  of  Britain  and  Its  colonies,  which 
then  included  Canada  As  the  State  Depart- 
ment exp'alns  It  Canada's  request  present- 
ed a  unique  problem'  for  non-lawyer  Rusk 
m  1964  Banks  was  convicted  In  Canada  for 


conspiring  to  commit  aaaault  The  court 
determined  ihat  he  paid  HOO-)  to  Big  John 
Kasper  former  b<«lyguard  .o  ex-Teamsters 
bo88  Dave  Beck  Kasper  .laser'edly  was  hired 
to  thrash  a  certain  Capt  Henry  Walsh  of  the 
Canadian  Merchant  Service  Guild  a  rival 
union  Whoever  administered  the  beating  did 
It  thoroughly  innicnng  a  double  rupture 
and  a  fractured  skull 


A  OOVEKNMFNT  rNnlR  PRESSVRE 
Banks  tailed  to  appear  .ii  the  day  set  for 
nis  appeal  to  the  court  it  appeals  In  Quebec 
Instead  he  forfeited  a  »25  00«5  cash  bond 
ind  fled  to  the  U  S  .  presumably  knowing 
that  aasault  Is  not  among  the  extraditable 
crimes  listed  In  the  Webster- Ashburt*>n 
Treaty  Almost  immediately  Canada  s  Con- 
servative Party  assailed  the  Liberals  for 
letUng  Banks  slip  awav  Among  other 
♦•prhetfl  the  Conservatives  called  Banks  the 
pampered  pet  of  Liberalism  Hence,  the 
Liberal  government  wia  under  pressure  to 
prove     that     it     hadn  t     pampered     fugitive 

Banks  ,      . 

Finally  in  August  1967.  Ottawa  asked 
Waahington  to  surrender  Banks  on  a  charge 
of  perjury  an  extraditable  >Tlme  under  the 
treaty  Canada  alleged  that  the  fugitive  had 
lied  four  years  earlier  to  a  royal  commU- 
sloner  In  denying  knowle<lge  of  the  beating 
inflicted  on  Capt  Walsh  The  commissioner 
nad  been  assigned  u.  investigate  union 
strife  and  disruptions  of  shipping  along  the 
Great  Lakes,  his  report  concluded.  amon« 
other  things,  that  labor  leader  Banks  Is  a 
man  whose     violence  is  compulsive   ' 

After  being  scooped  up  by  Federal  au- 
thorities in  Brooklyn.  Banks  was  taken  be- 
•ore  U  S  Commlsaloner  Salvaf  jre  T  Abrvizzo 
There  the  fugitives  lawyers  protested  that 
Uie  new  perjurv  charge  was  part  of  a  poli- 
tical campaign  by  the  Canadian  government 
to  get  Banks  "  Commissioner  Abruzzo  dis- 
missed this  contention  and  also  rejected 
Banks  plea  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
rights  against  seU-lncriminatlon  At  that 
point  Banks  switched  lawyers  engaging  Mr 
Chaves  Secretary  Rusks  former  legal  ad- 
viser who  then  brought  in  former  White 
House  aide  Feldman 

The  tugltlve's  new  lawyers  could  have  con- 
tinued the  tight  against  extradition  In  US 
district  court  and  on  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Instead,  ts  Is  permitted  under  extra- 
dition procedure,  they  chose  a  direct  appeal 
to  Secretary  Rusk 

m  the  75-minute  session  over  sherry  in  tne 
Secretary's  office.  Messrs.  Feldman  and 
Chayes  argued  that  extradition  pnx-esses 
shouldn  t  permit  the  Canadian  government 
to  accomplish  indirectly  what  it  couldn't 
achieve  dlrectlv— that  is,  to  retrieve  Banks 
tor  skipping  ball  on  the  nonextradUable 
aasault  charge 

A     ■ptiLITIlM-    ELEMENT  " 

■To  say  this  is  not  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  the  Canadian  government  or  to  charge  it 
with  any  improper  action.  '  according  to  Mr 
Chayes'  43-page  brief  Everyone  knows  Uiat 
there  is  a  large  political  element  m  the  law 
enforcement  process,  especially  when  It  in- 
volves  a  well-known   public  figure   like  Mr 

Banks  "  ^         .,   „ 

This  argument  didn't  impress  the  Canadian 
governments  US    counsel.  New  York  attor- 
ney   Richard    H     Kuh.    nor   did    It   sway   Mr 
Rusks    current    legal     adviser.    Leonard    C 
Meeker    But     because  the  charge  of  perjury 
arose   directly   out  of   a  denial  of   guilt   of  a 
nonextradl table    -jlfense,  '    according    to    the 
suite  Department      the  Secretary  concluded 
that   It    would    not    be   compatible   with    the 
overall  design  and  purpose  of  the  extradition 
treaty    which  is  limited  and  not  universal  in 
ItJi  coverage  of  offenses,  to  agree  to  extradi- 
tion on  the  unique  tacts  of  this  case 

Mr  Rusk,  saving  one  could  put  a  strong 
argument  elUier  way.  frames  the  issue  In- 
volving Banks  more  simply  He  denied  hav- 
ing committed  a  nonextradUable  offense  I 
thought  he  should  have  a  chance  to  deny  It 


and  not  be  extradited  for  his  denial.  .  .  A 
man  has  the  right  to  protest  his  own  Inno- 
cence Whatever  he  may  be.  I  had  the 
case  of  a  human  being  m  front  of  me   " 

nvuigh  Mr  Rusk  limited  his  declsh'U  •■ 
the  particular  tacts  of  the  case,  he  may  have 
eatabllshed  a  dlplomaUc  precedent  of  sort.- 
The  State  Department  says  it  cant  find  an- 
v.Uier  instance  where  extradition  was  denied 
on  the  ground  that  the  fugitives  alleged  ol- 
lense  arose  from  another  crime  that  wasn  • 
subject  to  extradition  The  department  fur- 
ther savs  It  can't  find  another  case  Involv- 
ing Canada  where  a  lower  magistrate's  rul- 
ing was  overturned  on  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State 

Mr  Rusk's  aides  explain  that  he  delves 
deeper  into  extradition  matters  than  mm-t 
predecessors  You  d  be  surprised  how  deeplv 
inv(jhed  he  gets,  one  official  says  "Prob- 
ably Its  because  these  cases  Involve  IndUitl- 
uals.  not  broad  concepts  like  disarmament 

But  the  Canadians  ore  still  slmmennt: 
anctilng  that  American  courts  often  permit 
convictions  for  perjury  when  the  crime  from 
which  the  perjury  flowed  isn  t  within  reacli 
of  the  law 


Party   Denies  Funds  Tied  to  RrsK    RtJLiNC 
(By  Walter  Plncusi 

The  Seafarers  International  Union  Polltlc.l 
Activity  Donation  Committee  gave  $100, UOJ 
last  spring  to  organizations  campaigning  ua 
behalf  of  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent  Humphrey 

T!ie  first  m  the  series  of  donations  w.iJ 
received  m  W.ishlngton  m  April,  shortv. 
after  Secretary  ot  State  Dean  Rusk  turne  . 
down  the  advice  of  his  legal  adviser  and  re- 
fused to  approve  extradition  to  Canada  ■: 
former    Seafarers   official    charged   with    per- 

Spokesmen  for  the  Vice  President  and  lii- 
campaign  organization.  United  Democrat:. 
tor  Humphrey,  yesterday  denied  .my  connec- 
tu.n  existed  between  the  extradition  case  .n:  ! 
the  contributions  which  were  disclosed  .:, 
Friday's  Wall  Street  Jciurnal 

The  Seafarers  Union  issued  a  statement 
which  said  the  contributions  were  made 
openly  .  legally.   .   .      reported   publlclv 

and  any  suggestion  they  were  linked'  '" 
dther  matters  was  wholly  wnthout  justifies - 
Mon,' 

RUSK    ST.ATEMENT 

state  Department  spokesman  Robert  Mc - 
Closkev  said  Rusk  Is  .satisfied  with  the  cr- 
rectness  and  legality  of  his  decision."  Mc- 
Closkev  quoted  Rusk  as  saying.  "No  one  at 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  has  ever 
.■omtnunicated  with  me  on  this  matter,  :> 
one  at  the  White  House  ever  attempted  ;«' 
influence  mv  decision 

The  former  Seafarers  official,  Harold  < 
(Hal)  Banks,  had  tied  to  the  United  State- 
from  Canada  while  on  bail  pending  appe.i 
of  an  assault  conviction  In  August.  1967 
Canadian  officials  sought  his  extradition  o:. 
perjury,  alleging  he  had  lied  to  a  Canadia: 
government  commission  about  the  .issault 

Banks  l.ist  January  hired  .ls  his  lawyer  lo: 
the  extradition  proceeding  Abram  Chaves 
who  served  iis  Legal  Adviser  to  Secretary 
Rusk  during  the  Kennedy  Administration 
Chavefi.  m  turn,  brought  WashuiKton  Lawyer 
Mver  Feldman  into  the  cose  Feldman  is  . 
former  White  House  aide  who  served  under 
both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

RUSK    HEARING 

They  .isked  that  Rusk  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  extradition  request— a  procedure  In  ac- 
cordance with  U  S  law  The  session  was  held 
m  the  Secrelorv's  office  Present,  along  with 
Rusk  were  State's  Le^l  Adviser  Leonard  C 
Meeker.  Chaves.  Feldman.  and  two  lawyers 
repre.sentlng   the  Canadian   government 

The  discussion  went  on  for  75  minute? 
around  a  conference  table  When  It  was  over 
the  Secretary  served  sherry 

On    March    13     Rusk    told    the    Canadians 
he  would  not  permit  extradition.  The  Ottawa 


government  sought  reconsideration  and 
..s\iggested  international  arbitration  On 
March  25,  Rusk  turned  down  the  appeal. 

The  Seafarers  contributions  represent  the 

largest   publicized   contributions  made   by  a 

union   in   this   year's   presidential   campaign. 

In    1964.   Uie   Seafarers   Union  contributed 

5121  000  to  the  Democratic   Party. 

\ccordlng  to  the  union's  own  reports,  filed 
last  month  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
two  groups  of  $6,000  checks  were  sent  out 
between  March  1  ,ind  May  31. 

The  first  $50,000  went  to  ten  organizations 
which  supported  the  renominatlon  campaign 
for  President  Johnson  during  the  Wisconsin 
primary  Among  them  were  the  President's 
Club,  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
the  President's  Club  of  New  York,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Citizens  of  New  York,  the  President's 
Club  of  Texas.  Citizens  tor  Johnson-Hum- 
phrev  in  Texas  the  Resident's  Club  of  Ull- 
nols  Citizens  for  Johnson-Humphrey  of  Il- 
linois Citizens  tor  Johnson-Humphrey  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Democratic  City  Club 
of  Austin    rexas. 

CONOITTS    POR    FUNDS 

The  second  S.50.000  went  to  ten  organiza- 
tions which  support  the  Humphrey  cam- 
paign 

These  included  United  Democrats  for  Hum- 
phrey Humphrev  for  President  Conmilttee, 
Citizens  lor  Humphrey.  DC,  Volunteers  tat 
Humphrev.  the  Election  Committee  for  Hum- 
phrey. National  Humphrey  for  President 
Committee.  National  Committee  for  Hum- 
phrev. Humphrey  Campaign  Committee, 
Friends  of  Humphrey  Committee  and  Unite 
With  Humphrev  Committee. 

Since  campaign  fund  laws  prohibit  con- 
tributions bv  one  donor  to  a  single  com- 
mittee in  excess  of  J6000.  campaign  organi- 
zations usually  divide  large  sums  among  a 
tuimber  ot  k^roups.  many  of  them  non-active 
ircanlzatlons  set  up  on  paper  only  to  serve 
.IS  cunduits  tor  money 

The  first  Seafarer  $5000  checks  were  re- 
ported received  by  the  Washington  based 
Citizens  tor  Johnson -Humphrey  Commit- 
tee on  April  11.  and  the  flow  of  money  con- 
tUmed  for  almost  a  month  One  $5000  check 
went  to  Citizens  tor  Humohrey,  which  Is 
headed  by  Feldman  s  law  partner  David 
Glnsburg 

The  checks  to  the  Humphrey  campaign 
were  handled  by  the  vice  chairman  and 
treasurer  of  United  Democrats  for  Hum- 
phrey, Richard  Maguire  UDH  spokesman  Al- 
vtn  J.  Splvak  said  yesterday.  "I  assume  (the 
Seafarers  Union  officials  i  talked  with  the 
•reasurer"  before  they  made  their  contrl- 
btitlons  Spivak  added.  "No  one  in  the  Hum- 
phrey campaien  orpanization  had  knowl- 
edce   of    the   Banks  case  " 

Macuire  was  unavailable  for  comment.  A 
former  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Maguire  was  handling  campaign 
funds  for  President  Johnson  in  1964  when  a 
similar  situation  occurred. 

In  that  case  a  St.  Louis  Pipefitters  local 
contributed  $50,000  to  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential campaign.  Tlie  donation  came  six 
months  after  President  Johnson,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  then  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy,  commuted  the  sentence 
of  an  official  of  the  union.  The  commuta- 
tion permuted  the  official  to  resume  his 
activities   with  the  union. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  In  its  story  yes- 
•erday  speculated  that  the  Seafarers  "may 
have  been  misled  by  Democratic  fund  raisers 
into  believing  that  political  pvUI  set  Banlss 

tree  " 

Rusk's  reason  for  denying  extradition,  the 
State  Department  said,  was  that  while  the 
;)erjurv  charge  is  covered  in  the  1842  U.S.- 
Canadian extradition  treaty.  It  was  being 
used  in  an  effort  to  send  Banks  to  Jail  for 
assault — a  charge  not  covered  by  the  treaty. 
Legal  Adviser  Meeker  said  yesterday  he 
could  recall  no  precedent  for  denial  of  ex- 
tradition  on   such   grounds. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rusk,  however,  acknowledges  receiving  a 
memorandum  from  Labor  Secretary  WlUard 
Wlrtz  recommending  the  action  which  he 
took.  Wlrtz's  opinion  was  that  Banks  should 
not  be  extradited  considering  the  legal  argu- 
ments and  the  history  of  violence  between 
Canadian    maritime   unions. 
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COAST    GUARD    CHIEF    MUSICIAN 
CARL  S.  WALTHER  RETIRES 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  18.  1968 


Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  will  be  los- 
ing a  dedicated  member  of  its  band  who 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  over 
more  than  three  decades. 

The  person  to  whom  I  am  referring  is 
Senior  Chief  Musician  Carl  S.  Walther 
who  will  be  ending  a  career  of  almost  34 
years  of  active  service.  A  native  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  Chief  Walther  has  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  is  one  of  whom  the 
people  of  my  State  are  very  proud.  Start- 
ing as  a  percussionist  in  the  new  Coast 
Guard  Band  in  1929,  he  has  since  be- 
come the  senior  member  of  the  Band  and 
has  earned  the  title  of  "Dean  of  Service 
Band  Percussionists." 

In  honor  of  Chief  Walther's  exemplar^' 
ser\-ice,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Commandant's  Bulletin,  a  weekly  .serv- 
icewide  publication  in  the  Coast  Guard, 
which  honors  Senior  Chief  Walther  with 
the  special  recognition  he  .iustly  de- 
serves : 

MUSC  Carl  S  Walther.  US  Coast  Guard 
Band,  Retires  After  34  Yf  ars  Service 
Senior  Chief  Musician  Carl  S.  Walther  will 
retire  from  active  duty  with  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Band  on  1  August  1968. 
bringing  to  a  close  a  most  dlstlngailshed 
career  which  has  earned  him  the  title  of 
"Dean  of  Service  Band  Percussionists  " 

Chief  Walther  was  born  and  raised  in 
Washington,  D.C.  having  ample  opportunity 
to  listen  to  the  world's  finest  band  music. 
That  he  absorbed  much  of  what  he  heard 
was  readily  apparent  when,  at  the  ag^  of 
thirteen,  he  was  invited  to  perform  as  truest 
soloist  with  the  United  States  Marine  Band. 
This  was  followed  by  many  similar  perform- 
ances with  other  service  bands. 

In  1926  Chief  Walther  joined  the  United 
States  Army  Band  and  served  for  three  years. 
He  then  decided  to  pursue  a  civilian  career 
and  did  so  until  the  time  of  Herbert  Hoover's 
inauguration. 

Hearing  of  an  opening  In  the  relatively  new 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Band  m  New 
London,  he  auditioned  and  l>egan  a  career 
during  which  he  has  participated  in  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  graduations  of  the 
present  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
Admiral  Wlllard  J.  Smith,  and  his  predeces- 
sor Admiral  Edwin  J  Roland,  as  well  as 
nearly  every  Coast  Guard  officer  presently  on 
active  duty. 

When  Walther  joined  the  Coast  Guard 
Band,  the  band  was  then,  as  it  Is  now.  sta- 
tioned at  the  Coast  Guard  Academy.  At  that 
time  however,  the  Academy  was  located  at 
Port  Trumbull,  presently  the  site  of  the  Un- 
derwater Sound  Laboratory.  One  of  his  early 
performances  with  the  Band  was  at  the 
ground  breaking  ceremonies  of  the  present 
Academy. 


Since  joining  the  Coast  Guard  Band.  Wal- 
ther has  witnessed  tlie  Band  grow  from  the 
original  18  men  and  leader  to  the  present 
44  men  and  leader  As  the  senior  member  of 
the  Band,  he  has  participated  in  more  per- 
formances than  any  other  bandsman.  The 
one  performance  he  recalls  most  vividly  was 
occasioned  bv  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  Jolin  F  Kennedy;  at  which  time 
he.  along  with  selected  drummers  from  the 
oUier  official  service  bands,  escorted  the  late 
president's  caisson  from  the  White  House  to 
the  Capitol.  "This  was."  recalls  Walther.  "the 
greatest  honor  and  the  most  sorrowful  duty 
of  mv  career." 

Chief  Walther  Is  a  highly  competent  ham 
radio  (operator  and.  at  the  outset  of  hostili- 
ties in  1941,  was  selected  to  go  to  the  Coast 
Guard  training  center  at  Manhattan  Beach 
iws  instructor  of  Radio  and  Electronics. 

During  World  War  II  Walther  was  assigned 
:is  iifislstant  leader  of  the  Coast  Guard  Band 
at  .Avery  Point  Coast  Guard  Station,  be- 
coming leader  of  that  band  In  1945.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Band  in  1946  when  the  Avery  Point  Band  was 
dissolved  during  the  reduction  of  all  armed 
forces. 

Among  his  many  decorations  Is  a  com- 
mendation from  the  Commandant  of  the 
Coast  Guard  for  lifesaving  In  Ashland  Lake. 
Jewett  City,  The  voung  man  whose  life  he 
saved  later"  become'  a  lieutenant  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  Navy. 

The  retirement  of  Senior  Chief  Musician 
Walther  will  mean  the  loss  of  an  outstand- 
ing musician  and  a  man  who  has  been  a 
constant  credit  to  the  Service.  His  many 
years  of  exemplary  performance  :md  personal 
integrity  are  things  for  which  we  should  all 
strive. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  GREAT  CON- 
GRESSMAN: REPRESENTATIVE 
ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  30 
long  vears  of  dedicated  public  senlce 
to  his'  native  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
to  the  Nation.  16  of  which  he  spent  in 
this  historic  Chamber,  the  distinguished 
and  able  Representative  of  the  20th 
Congressional  District  of  the  Keystone 
State — Representative  Elmer  J.  Hol- 
land—decided  to  retire  for  personal 
reasons  So  when  the  91st  Congress 
convenes  in  January  1969,  we  will  be 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  keen  intellect, 
the  liberality  of  his  views,  and  his  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
House,  both  during  committee  investl- 
sations  and  deliberations  on  the  floor. 

Representative  Holland  did  not  run 
for  reelection  for  the  78th  Congress  but 
subsequently  was  elected  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senate.  He  resumed  his 
congressional  service  in  the  84th  Con- 
gress when  it  was  my  pleasure  to  first 
meet  this  ver>-  able  legislator.  One  of 
the  more  objective  publications  in  our 
colleague's  district  paid  him  a  weU 
deserved  compliment  when  it  stated. 

Bare  Indeed  are  men  of  the  political 
stature  of  Congressman  Holland. 

Representative  Holland  introduced 
the  first  Federal  scholarship  bill  in  Con- 
gress in  1956  which  would  have  provided 
outright  scholarships  for  those  special- 
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iztng  In  engineering  and  the  sciences  as 
well  as  those  who  would  teach  mathe- 
matics, science,  physics  and  similar  sub- 
jects. This  legislation  was  introduced 
after  consultation  with  the  deans  of  the 
150  accredited  engineering  schools  in 
the  United  Slates  as  well  as  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Our  present  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  partial- 
ly the  result  of  this  scholarship  bill  as 
well  as  others  on  the  .subject 

Representative  Holland  introduced 
legislation  first  m  1956  which  would  re- 
quire the  President— under  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946— to  review  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  Nation  and 
provide  retraining  courses  for  tho.se 
whose  skills  had  been  made  obsolete  by 
the  introduction  of  automation  and  me- 
chanical devices  in  our  mills,  mines,  fac- 
tories, and  railroads  Similar  legislation 
was  later  enacted  into  law  as  is  known 
as  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Traimng  Act  of  1962 

During  the  years  served  in  Harrisburg 
and  Washington,  many  measures  ini- 
tiated by  Congressman  HtJiLAiro  have 
become  laws.  Loni;  ago  he  .secured  the 
streetcar  passes  for  schoolchildren,  he 
started  the  Ohio  River  Valley  compact 
for  clean  streams  and  riveis.  he  fought 
for  unemployment  compensation,  work- 
men's compensation,  minimum  wages, 
lowermg  the  age  for  social  security  bene- 
fits and  permitting  disability  benefits  to 
be  paid  to  those  disabled  from  50  years 
of  age  on.  adequate  health  programs  for 
those  on  social  security  and  numerous 
other  measures  of  social  legislation. 
Manv  of  these  have  now  become  law.^ 
of  the  land.  Representative  Holland  can 
be  justly  proud  of  his  service  to  his 
constituents  and  the  Nation. 

May  the  vears  ahead  of  Elmer  J.  HoL- 
LA.ND  be  filled  with  health  and  happi- 
ness for  he  carries  with  him  our  most 
heartfelt  best  wishes  and  appreciation 
for  his  '-;reat  work  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


EXTEiNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

those  they  toiled  .so  diligently  to  .serve 
and  repre.sent,  and  I  wish  them  both 
good  health  and  riappiness  m  the  years 
ahead 


FARM  AND  NATION 


July  31,  1968 


HON    ELMER  J    HOLL.\ND.  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  penn.sylv,\.s:a 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr  CORBETT  Mr  Speaker,  as  I  was 
unable  to  be  on  the  floor  last  night  dur- 
ing the  special  order  on  the  retirement 
of  my  fellow  Peimsylvanian.  Elmer  Hol- 
land. I  would  now  like  to  as.sociate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  then  made  and 
add  a  tew  oi  my  own 

Elmer  Holland  came  to  the  Congress 
with  a  briUiant  record  already  as  a  sol- 
dier in  both  World  Wars,  an  outstand- 
ing labor  leader  .ind  an  experienced 
legislator  in  the  State  Senate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania As  he  leaves  these  Halls  he  will  be 
remembered  not  only  for  his  distin- 
guished legislative  achievements  here, 
but  for  his  warmth,  wisdom  simplicity, 
and  graciousness  as  a  gentleman  We  .sat 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  it  has 
always  been  my  privilege  to  count  Elmer 
as  a  friend 

He  and  his  gifted  and  devoted  wife. 
Emily,   richly   deserve   the  gratitude  of 


OK    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  ZW.ACH  Mr  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican drive  for  the  illusive  and  cheapen- 
inc  dollar  and  for  what  it  will  buy  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  causative 
agenUs  for  the  shitting  national  popula- 
tion This  is  most  evident  in  the  migra- 
tion of  youn«er  people  from  rural  areas 
and  largely  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
farm  income  has  continued  low  in  com- 
parison to  labor  returns  in  other  voca- 
tions, or  on  the  basis  of  investment  of 
capital 

One  of  the  leading  papers  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  in  we.stern  Min- 
nesota, earned  an  editorial  by  Mr.  O.  B. 
Augustson  on  July  24  in  the  Willmar 
Tribune,  which  I  am  in.sertin«  I  believe 
this  cogently  paints  a  hopeful  picture 
of  the  value  of  redirecting  our  energies 
and  talent  to  helping  alleviate  the  farm 
Income  problem.  Mr  .Aut;ustson's  reason- 
ing drives  at  the  ff ntral  theme  of  the 
national  benefit  to  be  derived  from  im- 
proving the  rural  financial  picture. 
Farm  and  Nation 
We  .ittended  the  meetms;  held  hy  the  NFO 
,3ne  eve'^lnt;  last  week  The  address  was  given 
by  Erharrt"Pflngst«n  It  was  ablv  delivered 
and  ,im  TiK  manv  things  contained  reference 
to  one  phase  >f  ,iB;ricult  lire  and  rural  Amer- 
ica Itself  which  we  ilso  have  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  But  It  has  not  been  stressed 
.IS  much  as  U  should  be  And  It  is  .somethlni; 
u>  which  we  have  alluded  we  would  .say  a 
long  time  ,igo — and  that  Is  the  efTect  of  a 
declining  rural  America  upon  the  nation  and 
our  society  as  a  whole.  Now  this  is  an  Impor- 
tant phase 

The  essence  Is  that  the  matter  of  agricul- 
ture Is  not  Just  economic  justice  to  the 
farmer— that  his  segment  of  our  national 
economy  should  be  Just  as  prosperous  as 
other  segments.  Not  only  that  the  Main 
Streets  of  our  rural  area  should,  directly  and 
indirectly,  be  as  prosperous  as  the  big  cities 
They  are  the  immediate  conditions,  fjoals  and 
benefits 

But  the  good  status  of  rural  America  will 
have  a  tar  reaching  effect  oi  great  benefit  to 
the  entire  economy  of  the  country  Fn:>m  a 
plain  dollars  and  cents  .suindpijlnt.  Added 
to  that  win  be  a  b«neftt  to  our  s(x;lety  ;is  a 
whole,  the  kind  of  pe<)ple  and  citizens,  and 
that  Is  even  more  important  The  kind  of 
population  we  build  that  Is  going  to  preserve 
this  Christian  democracy 

We  do  not  think  this  type  of  citizenship 
Is  going  to  come  out  of  the  huge  teeming 
centers  of  population  In  fact  we  tremble 
what  can  become  of  our  society  and  its  char- 
.\cter  If  Its  destiny  will  lie  within  those  me- 
tropolises. It  is  well  known  that  when  one 
rates  the  good  it  Is  .ilways  highest  In  rural 
.\reas  and  by  the  reverse  token  when  one 
rates  what  can  be  viewed  bad  It  !s  the  lowest 
in  the  rxiral  areas.  These  things  being  true— 
what  a  bad  deal  our  country  is  making  In 
building  up  these  huge  cities  at  the  expense 
of  rubbing  out  a  wonderful  countr>-side  and 
a  rural  .\merica  which  the  late  Elsa  Ma.xwell 
called  the  real  heart  of  our  nation. 

So  we  have  two  giant  benefits  to  the  nation 
to  Oder   ;ind   both  stem   from   rural   America 


whlcli  some  are  willing  to  see  go  down   the 
drain 

First-  a  prosperous  agriculture  will  make 
for  good  tlme.s  on  the  farms:  this  in  turn 
makes  for  go >d  times  m  all  the  rural  towns 
Put  those  all  together  and  vou  have  about 
40';  of  all  the  people  of  the  country.  Is  it 
not  very  evident  that  if  those  40  lU-e  pros- 
perous that  the  whole  country  wiU  get  .: 
shot  in  the  arm  thi.i  will  be  staggering  u. 
say  the  least  Just  now  we  have  prosperity 
m">s*t:v  on  pai>er  and  operating  under  cru.sh- 
ing  burdens  ..f  debt  A  false  prosperity''  And 
one  might  add-  if  this  .xnintry  tears  a  de- 
pression, it  can  l)e  solved  by  a  pro8i>erous 
agriculture  and  be  its  soundest  investment. 
Secondly-  if  we  wish  the  beet  s<x-lety  char- 
acter vou  will  not  lind  it  m  the  teeming 
centers  On  the  i-ontn»rv,  it  can  be  found  in 
the  increased  populated  areas  of  rural  Amer- 
ica where  even  yet.  as  one  authority  said. 
•Folks  still  fear  God  and  man." 

Could  one  with  all  this  thinking  and  fore- 
thought conclude  by  saying  clearly  this— 
you  save  rural  America  and  you  will  sjive 
the  nation'  Tcxi  strong''  We  don't  think  so. 
By  saving  and  enlarging  rural  America  that 
shot  in  the  arm"  will  siive  this  country  not 
only  e<-onomlcally  but  physically,  morally 
and  spiritually. 

Yiuyse  who  t.amper  and  destroy  rural  Amer- 
ica are  in  reality  undermining  the  '.ery  louii- 
dallon  of  this  nation  and  lUs  society.  And  if 
It  continues  this  nation  some  day  is  going 
to  irftgically  regret  what  it  has  done.  It  will 
be  on  a  terribly  wrong  road. 


I 


THE     SMALL     BUSINESS     ADMINIS- 
TRATION—15  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.-\TIVES 

WrdTiesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  P.ATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  yesterday. 
Julv  30.  marked  the  15th  anniversary 
of  the  signmg  of  the  Small  Busines.-  Act 
of  1953.  This  act  created  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  an  independent 
Federal  agency. 

In  the  passage  of  those  15  years,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  .nore 
than  proved  its  value  to  the  small  ousi- 
ness  community  of  our  countn.'.  The 
assistance  that  this  small  but  energetic 
agency  has  given  in  the  form  of  loans. 
training  and  volunteer  counseling;  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  our  continu- 
ing economic  growth — a  growth  unparal- 
leled  by  any  other  nation  in  any  period 
of  history. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
accomplishments  of  this  agency,  and  m- 
.sert  in  the  Record  an  SBA  fact  sheet, 
entitled  "Fifteen  Years  of  Growth": 

FlFTTEN  YF-MiS  OF  GROWTH 

The  Small  Business  .Administration  in  its 
15  vears  of  existence  has  made  very  large 
contributions  to  our  steady  economic  growth 

The  accomplishments  made  in  the  p.ist 
five  years  .u-e  particularly  dramatic. 

Here  is  the  record,  by  programs,  from 
SB.*s  beginning  in  1953  (or  from  the  date 
on  which  a  particular  program  began  1 
through  June  30,   1968: 

Bii.-.- in £'.<.';  leans 

.\  total  of  85.285  business  loans  have  been 
made  to  small  businesses — 47.658  of  them  In 
the  past  five  years  The  rate  of  lending  In  the 
last  five  years  Is  two-and-one-hall  times  that 
of  the  first  10  years. 
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These  business  loans  totaled  $3.8  billion, 
but  nearly  $2  billion  of  this  was  loaned  dur- 
ing the  past  five  yearsr — a  rate  almost  twice  as 
great  as  during  the  first  10  years. 

Driclopniprit  company  loans 
A  total  of  1  805  local  development  company 
loan.s  were  made  to  assist  small  businesses 
since  the  program  started  In  1958.  but  1.484 
were  made  during  the  past  five  years.  The 
current  rate  of  lending  is  over  four-and-one- 
half  times  that  of  the  first  five  years. 

These  local  development  company  loans 
total  $375  5  million,  but  »307  3  million  of  this 
was  loaned  during  the  past  five  years — a  rate 
increase  of  four-and-one  half  times. 
Oi.fa.^fcr  /oan.t 
A  total  of  74,102  disaster  loans  were  made 
to  disaster  victims,  and  53,672  of  these 
loans— more  than  70  percent — were  made 
during  the  past  five  years. 

These  disaster  loans  totaled  $648.4  million, 
but  .$465  7  million-   70  percent  of  the  total- - 
was  loaned  during  the  past  five  years. 
Goirrnment  contract  aivard.'i  under 
.'iet-a.sides 
Federal  procurement  awards  to  small  firms 
under   the    set-aside    program    totaled   $19.2 
billion,    but    $107    billion    of    this    was    set 
aside  during  the  past  five  years,  a  growth  rate 
of  152  percent 

Manaoemfvt  publications 
A  total  of  41  3  million  inanagement  publi- 
cations have  been  distributed,  but  21.7  mil- 
lion of  these  were  distributed  during  the  past 
five  years-  a  growth  rate  of  106  percent. 
Management  training  courses 
A  total  of   11.200  management  assistance 
courses,     conferences    ;ind     workshops    were 
given  bv  SBA.  but  8.765  of  these  were  given 
during  the  past  five  years,  a  growth  rate  of 
656  percent.     . 

.A  total  of  452.519  small  businessmen  have 
benefited  from  these  courses,  but  352.265 
attended  during  the  past  five  years,  a  growth 
rate  of  fiOO  percent 

Managevjent  roun<ieling 
.\  total  of  ,565.184  small  businessmen  re- 
ceived individual  management  counseling 
from  SBA  since  1960.  bi'.t  391.437  of  them 
received  counseling  during  the  past  five 
years— a  growth  rate  of  35  percent 

Sinall  hii.<ine-:s  mvcf-tment  companies 
Since  the  inception  of  the  Investment 
Program  in  1958.  807  small  business  Invest- 
ment companies  have  been  licensed  by  SBA, 
and  of  these  .^)27  have  remained  in  the  pro- 
gram Tlie  investment  companies  have  pro- 
vided 28.:ibV  tinanclngs  to  small  businesses 
tor  a  total  of  $1.2  bi'.lior.. 

.An  .m.ilvsis  of  reports  irom  1.381  SBIC-as- 
plsted  small  businesses  reveals  an  increase 
in  employment  during  the  course  of  the 
financing  by  28  percent— 11.800  jobs.  Thus 
a  new  employee  was  hired  for  each  $10,000 
of  SBIC  t.nancing 

Private  capital  has  been  significant  In  this 
procram.  .SB,A  loans  ♦o  investment  companies 
is  less  than  one-third  ($377.7  million)  of  the 
tot.al  financings  by  the  industry. 

In  the  past  two  years  significant  legislation 
has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  that  will 
enable  the  investment  companies  to  broaden 
their  assistance  to  small  business. 

NEW    SBA    PROGRAMS 

During  the  past  five  years  SBA  inaugurated 
several    new    programs   which    are    bringing 
substantial  benefits  to  small  businesses. 
Subcontracts 

In  1963  SBA  developed  the  subcontract 
program,  working  with  the  Nation's  top  39 
prime  contractors  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment These  39  prime  contractors  have  In- 
creased subcontracts  to  small  business  from 
$2.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1964  to  $4.1  billion 
In  fiscal  year  1967.  a  growth  rate  of  97  per- 
cent. 
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The  subcontracting  program  is  now  being 
expanded  to  Include  the  top  75  prime  con- 
tractors. 

Economic  opportunity  loans 

In  1964  SBA  developed  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Loan  program  for  the  disadvan- 
taged under  the  authority  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  SBA  has  made  7.773  loans 
totaling  $82.3  million  to  businessmen  who 
could  not  qualify  under  the  Agency's  regular 
business  loan  program.  The  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
vided additional  authority  for  SBA  greatly  to 
increase  Its  management  and  procurement 
assistance  to  the  disadvantaged  under  this 
program. 

Of  the  7.773  EOL  loans  SBA  has  made. 
2.891  were  made  during  the  past  year,  an 
average  monthly  Increase  of  50  percent 

Of  the  dollar  volume  of  EOL  loans  totaling 
$82.3  million,  $31  million  was  loaned  during 
the  past  year,  an  average  monthly  Increase 
of  46.3  percent. 

SCORE 

In  1964  the  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives (SCORE)  program  was  developed  to 
make  this  reservoir  of  executive  ability,  tal- 
ent, and  experience  available  to  small  busi- 
nessmen on  a  national  basis  SCORE  volun- 
teers have  served  42.524  small  businessmen 
There  are  about  3.200  SCORE  volunteers 
on  the  rolls. 

Lease  guarantee 

In  1965  the  Congress  provided  SBA  with 
authority  to  guarantee  the  leases  for  small 
businessmen,  thereby  enabling  them  to  locate 
in  prime  market  areas  previously  denied 
them  for  lack  of  a  top  AA  credit  rating  which 
only  large  firms  can  obtain.  Fifty-four  small 
businessmen  are  now  benefiting  froin  this 
program  which  guarantees  $158  million  in 
leases — and  the  program  is  steadily  expand- 
ing. 

Bank  participation  m  SBA  loans 

During  the  past  five  years  SBA  has  made 
major  efforts  to  increase  bank  participation 
in  its  loans  to  small  btislness  As  a  result, 
60  percent  of  all  SBA  regular  business  loans 
are  now  made  in  participation  with  private 
lenders  as  compared  to  29  percent  in  1963 
Economic  grnicth 
The  tJnited  States  is  now  in  its  eighth  year 
of  continuous  economic  expansion,  a  .-^urge  of 
growth  and  prosperity  without  precedent  in 
this  country. 

The  real  output  of  coods  and  .-iervices  has 
increased  more  than  40  percent 

Employment  has  increased  by  10  million 
jobs. 

Twelve  million  more  Americans  have  moved 
above  the  poverty  line 

Eight  million  more  .American  families  l:ave 
attained  yearly  incomes  above  .1-10.000, 

The  Nation's  more  than  5  million  small 
businesses  have  contributed  significantly  to 
this  economic  growth 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  superior  qualificfltions  of 
the  newly  designated  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  the 
Honorable  Howard  J.  Samuels,  who  has 
moved  from  the  position  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  take  over  the 
grave  responsibility  of  preserving  and 
strengthlng  this  Nation's  vitally  impor- 
tant small  business  community.  Mr. 
Samuels  is  indeed  exceptionally  quali- 
fied for  this  high  post  as  the  following 
will  amply  testify : 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Howard  J.  SAMrsLS 
When  Howard  J.  Samuels  was  sworn  in  as 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  on  November  30. 
1967,  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  opened 
the  ceremony  with  these  words:  "I  am  here 
this  morning  to  hand  new  challenges  to  a 
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man     who     has     really     made     a     career     of 
challenges" 

The  President  then  reviewed  Mr.  Samuels' 
record : 

As  a  student  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  where  he  received  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Business  and 
Engineering   Administration   in    1941; 

As  a  World  War  II  soldier,  who  was  cited 
for  outstanding  service  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral George  S  Patton.  and  attained  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  at  age  25. 

As  a  businessman,  who  began,  as  the 
President  noted,  with  "an  idea  and  a  dream" 
that  he  built  into  a  corporation  which  Is 
today  one  of  the  nation's  largest  plastic 
producers. 

President  Johnson  then  charged  Under 
.Secretary  Samuels  with  the  task  of  challeng- 
ing Americans  business  "to  do  more  to  solve 
the  stubborn  problems  that  plague  this  na- 
tion " 

Howard  J.  Samuels'  appointment  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  represents  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  active  career  In  public  serv- 
ice In  1966  he  v.as  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York.  In 
1965-66  :.e  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  .in  Effective  Constitu- 
tion, which  led  the  successful  campaign^  for 
voter  approval  to  convene  the  New  York 
State  Constitutional  Convention  He  also 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Commlttt'e  of  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
.Advisory  Council  from  1963  to  19C6. 

As  a  businessman.  Mr.  Samuels  was  co- 
founder  and  President  of  the  Kordite  Corpo- 
ration of  Macedon.  New  York.  Now  part  of 
the  Mobil  Chemical  Company's  Plastic  Divi- 
sion, the  company  was  begun  in  1946  in  an 
abandoned  schoolhouse  rented  lor  $35  a 
month.  Its  annual  volume  of  business  today 
approaches  $100  million 

Mr,  Samuels  has  been  active  in  numerous 
state  and  cominunity  educational  and  civic 
organization-s.  and  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  awards  for  his  service  in  the  public 
interest 

He  was  born  in  Rocliester.  N  Y  ,  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  1919  He  is  married  to  the  former  Bar- 
bara Christie  i.f  Hempstead.  Long  Island. 
Thpy  have  eight  children — two  sons  and  pIx 
(iauehters — ranging  in  age  from  7  to  24. 
N.mcs:  William  Christie  (2  10  44t:  Susan 
Carey  i4  5  46):  Catherine  Christie  (5  20/ 
47 1 :  Victoria  ill  7  49i:  Howard  Christie 
II  i:?  29  52):  Barbara  Christie  i8  19 '54) ; 
;ind  twins.  Jacqueline  und  Janine  i3  12  60). 
Before  moving  to  Washineton.  Mr.  Samuels 
and  his  family  lived  in  the  Finger  Lakes 
Community  of  Canandaigua.  New  York. 
They  now  reside  in  Washington.  DC. 

How.^Rn  Joseph   Samt-els 

Born:  12  3  19  in  Rochester.  N.Y  ,  son  of 
Tlie  late  Bertiia  and  Harry  L.  Samtiel.s, 

Family:  Married  2  22  42  t  )  the  former 
B:irbara'j.  Christie,  of  Hemp.stead.  LI,;  eight 
children— William  Christie  '.2  10  43 1;  -Susan 
C.trey  i4  5  46);  Catherine  Christie  1 5  20 
47i:  Victoria  ill  7  49):  Howard  Christie  II 
(3 '29  52):  Barbara  Christie  i8  19  54):  and 
twins.  Jacquelire  and  Janine  (3   12  60  i . 

Residence:  Washington.  DC. 

Education:  Rochester.  NY  .  public  schools; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degree  in  Business  and  Engi- 
neering Administration.  June  '41. 

Military:  Entered  U.S.  Army  August  1941; 
graduated  from  Officer  Candidate  School  In 
December  1941:  transferred  to  England  in 
spring  of  1943:  landed  on  Omaha  Beach  on 
"D"  Dav  plus  20:  attained  rank  of  Lt  Colo- 
nel lat  lige  of  25) ,  and  cited  as  an  outstand- 
ing officer  on  the  staJT  of  General  George  S. 
Patton.  Commander,  Third  Army  In  Europe; 
honorably  discharged  December   1945 

Business:  Pounded  the  Kordite  Corpora- 
tion in  1946  in  an  abandoned  .schoolhouse, 
which  was  rented  for  $35  per  month.  The 
basis  for  this  business  was  his  MIT.  thesis. 
This  Initial  Investment,  which  was  a  Joint 
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effn-t  with  his  brother  Rl-hArd  M  Sani'ifls 
la  now  p«rt  .f  Mcbil  C-hfml  -a!  OTnpaiiv  § 
PlMtlca  Division  fmp'.'ivlng  '>ver  3  000  p**>p:e 
C^jrrently  the  na'.U.ri  i  lanjes'  pnxlurer  -^.f 
plMtlc  pai-lca«lng.  Its  mplfl  <T"Wth  has  r>een 
the  result  of  Internal  niana^ennen'  h.iic1  pr«i- 
uct  development 

Political  19«6-  New  Y  irk  .StAte  Denr- 
cratlc  Candidate  f"r  Lieutenant  C><'vern..r 
1963  19fl«-  Chairman  AdmlnWtratlve  (•■m- 
mJttee  New  Y  >rlc  State  Demrwratlr  Adv:»<irv 
Couni-11 

Civic   Activities   ai'.d   Honors     partial   llsit 
1985-  iy6ft     Chairman    rit.^us    Committee 
f'T  an   EfTer'lve  ConstituMiin      led    -ampalgn 
for    voter    approval    to    convene    NY     State 
ConaUtutlonal   Conventl-n  In   April   1967  i 

April  19fl7  Tr-iste*  Franklin  Pierce  Col- 
lege New  Hamp«hlre  Fellow  of  Brandels 
Unlvorsltv  Waltham  Ma«»a<-hu-sett«.  Trtistee 
Keuka  College    New  York 

1968-  Awarded  The  Bl.shop  s  Plaque  of 
the  Catholic  Dlocme  of  Buffalo  for  'his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  peaceful  relation*  be- 
tween labor  and  mana«fment  " 

1967— Natl  >nal  CI.  11  Rights  Committee 
Antl-Defamatlon  League 

;967_Board  of  CVCiVernors  American  Jew- 
ish Committee 

1«*66— Trustee     Ptih.:      Kducatlon    Assocla- 

tlott. 

1966-  Humanitarian  Award  for  Outstand- 
ing Civic  ind  community  Services.  Alliance 
of  Independent  Labor  Unions  and  Profes- 
sional   People     R<x:heater     New   York 

1966 Herbert    H     Lehman   Memorial   Clta- 

t:  jn  of  the  National  Information  Bureau  for 
Jewish  Life 

July  1965— Participant  In  White  House 
Conference  >n  Education 

^^pt     1965 — Cltlzeoshlp    Dav    Award     Citi- 
zens' Forum  of  City  and  State  of  New  York 
Oct       1965-    Appointed      to      Employment 
Service    Task    Force    bv    Secretarv    of    LatMr 
W.llard  Wlrtz 

1L)64 App  Jinted  by  President  Johnson   to 

N  Clonal  citizens   Committee  for  Community 
Relations 

1964-  -Chairman  American  Hlstadrut  Cul- 
tural Exchange  Institute 

196+  Member  National  Committee  for 
Kmpljvment  of  Youth  Symposium  Waahlng- 
t^r:    D  C 

1^64 Award    fir    National    Foundation    of 

M.ircn    of    Dimes    as    1964    New    York    State 
Cli  airman 

D^e  1964 — Public  Service  Award  from 
NAP.AN 

1:<6J-1J64 — New      Y  >rk      State      Chairman. 
Cancer  Crusade  of  American  Cancer  Society 
1963—  Man     of     the     Year     Award       from 
Stuyvesant   Polyclinic.  New  York  City. 

196  J  Man  of  the  Year  Award"  from 
Car.ar.dalgua    Chamber   of    Commerce 

195+1958 — Member  New  York  State  Busi- 
ness Advisorv  Conimi'tee  ■  bv  apopmtment  of 
Crovernor  Harrlman  i  Member  Executive 
Committee  American  Israel  Public  .AfTaIrs 
Committee 

Miscellaneous  .Author  of  many  articles 
and  studies  an  education,  economics,  and 
busirieis  Participates  In  active  sports.  In- 
cluding tennis,  swimming  and  basitetbai: 
Was  Cltv  tf  Rochester  and  Western  N  Y 
SUte  tenni-s  champion,  and  while  at  MIT 
WIS  Captain  of  the  baaketball  team  and  a 
member  of  the  All  New  England  Soccer 
Te.im.  I 
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MR     PRESIDENT' 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


>r  iiw* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaij    July  31     196S 

Mr  SCHFRLE  Mr  Speaker  this  i.s  the 
191st  day  the  U  S  S  Pufbio  and  her  crew 
have  beer,  in  North  Korean  hand.s. 
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THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  .\PPRO- 
PRI.\TIONS-  .A  PRIVILFOE  TO  BE 
OF   SERVTCF 

HON.  WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON 

IN    FHE  HfirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnfsdav  July  31  1968 
Mr  H.'VRRISON  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
second  and  nnal  se.sMon  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress nears  it.s  end  I  feel  it  appropriate 
to  comment  on  an  element  of  my  con- 
gres-sional  .service  m  which  I  take  par- 
ticular pride  service  on  the  House 
Committee  on  .Appropriations  The  .Ap- 
propriations Cornmitt<'e  has  a.s  it.s  distln- 
^'Uished  cb.airman  Oeorhe  H  Mahon,  of 
Texas,  and  my  friend  of  long  standing 
with  whom  I  came  to  Conwre.vs  originally 
in  19.=i0  Frank  T  Bow  of  CJhio.  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member 

I  take  a  measure  of  particular  per- 
stjnal  pride  m  my  .service  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  because  it  is  broken 
service 

I  transferred  from  the  Committee  on 
Inter.or  and  Iivsular  .Affairs,  headed  by 
my  valued  friend.  W\yne  A.spinall.  of 
Colorado  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee m  the  HHth  Congre.ss  But  having 
been  defeated  m  1964  by  an  unfortunate 
swing  away  from  Repubhcan  principles. 
I  found  myself  dlspos.se.ssed  both  of  that 
committee  post  and  my  at-Iarue  com^res- 
sional  seat  from  Wyoming  for  2  years. 
I  gained  reelection  in  1966  and.  as  one 
of  Wyoming  s  leading  newspapers,  the 
Wyoming  State  Tribune,  puts  it.  ■con- 
founded tho.se  .seers  who  said  it  couldn't 
be  done  by  not  only  getting  back  on  the 
.Appropriations  Committee,  but  al.so  by 
getting'  a  ranking  on  it  considerably 
above  first  termers  ' 

The  .same  article  by  the  Tribune  noted 
also 

Harn.s..:i  ,';rr>"red  only  one  other  political 
defeat  in  a  general  election  contest  since  he 
rtrst  was  elected  to  the  U  S  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in   1950 

When  I  returned  in  this  90th  Congre.ss 
I  regained  al.so  my  po.sition  on  the  Sub- 
committees on  Interior  and  on  A>;ricul- 
ture.  two  subjects  vital  to  a  public  land 
and  agriculturally  oriented  State  such  as 
Wvomini; 

The  uniqueness  of  this  position  u'lves 
me  essentially  the  advantages  which  ob- 
tain as  a  member  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee because  there  is  little  Interior 
legislation  of  significance  that  does  not 
involve  a  monetary  consideration  .Ac- 
cordingly I  am  m  a  position  on  the  sub- 
co.mmittees  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
rr.it'ee  to  have  a  say  m  the  finality  of 
much  Interior  legislation  affecting 
Wyoming 

With  more  than  half  of  Wyomini,- 
owned  or  controlled  by  the  Government, 
this  IS  a  decided  advantage 

.As  an  index  o!  what  the  .Appropria- 
tions Committee  means  for  Wyoming.  I 
ofTer  the  followim;  partial  breakdowns 
of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment budgets  as  they  affect  Wyoming: 
O'-va'-cmfnt    of    f'"'    /nrc'-io'--    funding    p'o- 

gram    m    fiscal   year    rj69    tor    the   State   of 

Wtjorritng 

St'MMARY 
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Dfva'^t'n''nt  of  the  /nfertor— Funding  pro- 
Q-a'n  m  fiscal  year  ;;*6a  /or  the  ^tate  of 
Wyorntng- — Continued 

S^•MM^RY 

Biireaii  of  Outdwr  Recreation.    .        $446  239 

c.eologlcal  Survey  -     3  5^^  ^"" 

Bureau  of  Mines  ----      2.407  000 

Bureau  of  Commercial   Fisheries  20.  500 

Bureau     of    Sport    Fl--!ierlP.s     ,ind 

Wildlife    >    586.090 

NatMi.al    P.irk    Service  7.955.800 

Offlce     of     Water     Resources     Re- 

search --  ^^' ^ 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 3.  291.  700 

Offlce  of  the  .Solicitor    ''8   531 

Department   of    the    IntertOT-    Hwrati    '>t 
K''ii'a''iafion 
iE.stimate  in  the  budget  for  fiscal   year   iwett 
for  the  St^.te  of  Wsomlng — approprliitlon. 
activity    .uid   project' 
(ieneral  iiuefitlg.itK'n.s 

.Atmospheric  water  resources  re- 
Eden   project -.  190  000 

Basins  reconnaissance  and 
other  including  Upper  Oreen 
River    reconniilssance  H9.  000 


Jul!/  •>'/,   19fJS 


Subtotal,  general  investiga- 
tions   


494.000 


Construction  and  rehabilitation 

Eden    project    $190,000 

Kendrlck    project 480  000 

Mi.s.sourl  River  Baiilii  projecti 

C'liendo  unit - 

H.uiover-BlulT  unit 79.000 

Owl    Creek   unit - --  72.000 

Tr.msml.sslon  division 505.000 

YellowtiU   unit- - -  62.000 

Investigations- 

Cassu- Horseshoe   unit 

Kavcee     unit  

LaPrele    unit                         29,000 

Shashone  extensions  unit.    

Recreation   facilities  at  existing 

reservoirs       2.000 

Rnerton  project 

Shoshone  project 

Subtotal,   construction  and 

rehabtllUUon    l   419.  HUO 

Operation  and  maintenance: 

Eden   project 45.000 

Kendrlck    proje<'t          41i4.  000 

Mlnidok.i   .irea    projects 41.000 

Ml.ssourl  River  basin  project 1.  897.  400 

North  Platte  project ^37,  000 

Rlvert.m    project    .-. 149.000 

ShL«honp  protect... 200.  OOli 

Soil  and  moisture  conservation.  188  300 

Subtotal,      operation      and 

maintenance    3,291.700 


Bureau  of  Land  Management-    .-   »3.  296.  000 
Bureau  of  Indian  .Affairs.. 951   636 


Upper     Colorado      Rl\er      storage 
project 

Colonido   HUer   storage   project 

Transmission    division 10,  000 

Lvman   participating   project-.      2  H86.  ood 

Seetlskadee  participating  proj- 
ect        .  -      - 238  ooo 

Seedskadee  participating  proj- 
ect O  .V  M  .md  emergency 
expenditures  i  .48.  odC 

Operation  and  maintenance yo,  ooo 

Subtotal.     Upper     Colorado 

River  sUirage   project 3,072.000 

Totiil.  all  .ipproprlatlons...  8.227.000 
Based  on  program  .unounts  in  conference 
report  on  Public  Works  for  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Development  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  .Appropriation  bill.  1969.  above 
amoiuits  ,ire  estimated  inasmuch  as  pro- 
grams are  not  made  by  States  or  districts 
.and  include  application  of  prior  year  appro- 
priated funds,  non-Federal  .idvances  and  un- 
derflnancing  where  applicable. 


Department  of  the  Interior — Funding  for  the 
oil  ^hale  program  by  Bureau  of  Office,  fiscal 
year  1969 

(House  and  Senate  allowance) 
Offlce  of  the  Solicitor: 

The  1969  funds  provide  for  stafT- 
ing  for  legal  work  related  to 
clearing  title  to  public  oil 
shale  lands $65.  000 

Bureavi  of  Land  Management: 
Realty  and  mineral  leasing  serv- 
ices        -        45, 000 

Land  classification  and  mineral 

examination 325,000 

Cadastral  survey 50,000 

Total.  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement        420,000 

Geological  Survey: 

Research  appraisals  of  oil  shale 
deposits 225,000 

Studies  of  oil  shale  deposits  In 
Green  River  and  Uintah  Ba- 
sins   205,000 

Total.  Geological  Survey...       430,000 

Bureau    of    Mines:    Oil    shale    re- 
search  2,213,000 

Grand   total.   Interior 3,128,000 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Department   of   the    Interior — National   Park 
Service — Continued 

I  Funds  appropriated,  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
State  of  Wyomlng^Approprlatlon.  activ- 
ity, and  project! 

Management  and  protection — Continued 
Soli     and    moisture     conserva- 
tion     

Park  and  recreation  programs. ._   

Concessions   management 

Subtotal,  management  and 

protection $1,944,800 

Maintenance     and     rehabilitation 
of  physical  facilities: 

Roads  and  trails T  160.  300 

Buildings,   utilities,   and   other 

facilities    1.163.700 

Subtotal,  management  and 

rehabilitation 2.  324,  000 


Department  of  the  Interior — Bureau  of  Sport 

Fisheries   and    Wildlife 
Report  of  funds  programed  in  State  of  Wyo- 
ming—appropriation    and     activity,    fiscal 
vear  1969  1 
Management  and  investigations  of 
resources 

Fish    halcher'.es    $137,900 

Wildlife   refuges    157.700 

Soli  and  moisture  conservation.  6,000 

Management  and  enforcement. .  18.  000 

Fishery    research    225.000 

Fishery   .services      65.600 

Wildllle  services 138.600 

Totals 748,800 

i  'onstructlon : 

Sporttish  facilities: 

Beulah  Fish  Genetics  Labora- 
tory       

Jackson    NFH    

Saratoga  NFH   112,000 

Totals    112.000 

Federal  aid  m  wildlife  restoration: 

Payments  to  States 550,000 

National  v^'ildllfe  refuge  fund; 
Development    and    maintenance 

of    refuges    

Enlorcement  activities 

Payments  to  coimtles   25,290 

Totais    25,290 


Federal  .iid  —  Ilsh  restoration  and 
management  Payments  to 
States  

State    totals    


150,000 


1.  586.090 


Department    of   the  Interior — National  Park 
Service 
Funds  appropriated,  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
State    of    Wyoming— Appropriation,    activ- 
ity,   and    project] 
Management  and  protection: 
Management  of  park  and  other 

iireas     $1,798,100 

Forestry  and  fire  control 146,700 


Construction: 

Buildings,   utilities,   and   other 

facilities    1.047.400 

Acquisition  of  land  and  water 

rights     30.100 

Subtotal,     construction...     1.077,500 

Parkway  and  road  construction 
(liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thorization) : 

Parkways    

Roads  and  trails 2,609,500 

Subtotal.  parkway  and 
road  construction 
(LCA)    2,609,500 

Land     and     water     conservation 

fund     

Total    7.955.800 

(Large  construction  projects  (over  $300,000) 
State  of  Wyoming   i  at  large)  ] 

1969    FISCAL    YEAR 

Parkway    and   road    construction 
(liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thorization) : 
Roads  and  trails: 

Yellowstone  National  Park: 
Reconstruct     lake     bypass. 
Bridge    Bay    to    Pishing 

Bridge  Junction $1,362,000 

Reconstruct  Grant  Village 
to  Arnica  Creek  includ- 
ing   relocation    of    West 

Thumb  Junction 2,  180.  000 

Resurface  Beartooth  High- 
way       635.000 

Construction: 

Buildings,   utilities,   etc  : 

Grand  Teton  National  Park: 
Visitor    center    expatislon. 

Colter  Bay 303.400 

Yellowstone  National  Park: 
Employee  apartments,  visi- 
tor contact  stations,  utili- 
ties, and  razing  of  old  visi- 
tor    center 339.100 

Parkway   and    road   construction 
(liquidation  of  contract  au- 
thorization) : 
Roads  and  trails : 

Grand  Teton  National  Park: 
Reconstruct  Route  3 
(Por.)  Jackson  Lake  Dam 
to  North  Jenny  Lake  loop 

Junction   1.000.000 

Yellowstone    National    Park: 
Base  and  bituminous  sur- 
face,   east    entrance    to 
Sylvan  Pass  i complete)  .  597.  000 

Parking     area     expansion. 

Old  Faithful   (complete)  412.200 
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Department    of    the   Interior — National    Park 

Service — Continued 

(Large  construction  projects   (over  $300,000) 

State  of  Wyoming  lat  large)  | 

1969  FISCAL  YEAR — Continued 

Construction: 

Buildings,   utilities,   etc: 

Grand  Teton  National  Park: 
Sewage     treatment     plant. 

Colter   Bay $333,300 

Yellowstone  National  Park : 
Visitor  center.  Including 
razing  old  visitor  center..  564,000 

Estimated  fiscal  year  1969  obligations — State 
of  Wyoming 

INDIAN     HEALTH     ACTIVITIES 

Hospital  health  services $15,500 

Field  health  services 302,000 

Sanitation    26,500 

Dental    26,700 

Public  Health  nursing 31.500 

Health  education 10.700 

Field  medical  services 206.  600 

Contract  medical  care  services 365,000 

Total.  Indian  health  activities.   682,  500 

roNSTRt'CTION       OF       INDIAN        HEALTH 
FACILITIES 

Sanitation   facilities   for   new   hous- 
ing         29,000 

Total.   Wyoming 711,500 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
I  Estimated  obligations  for  activities  in  Wy- 
oming—fiscal  year  19691 
(Tlie  amounts  shown  reflect  appropriations 
.ts  enacted  and  dc  not  reflect  any  reductions 
which  may  be  required  by  limitations  Im- 
posed under  provi.sions  of  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  .^.ct  of  1968  (Public  Law 
90-364  I ,  I 

Activities  lor  which  1969  estimates  can  be 
made  at  this  time: 
.'Agricultural  Research  Service: 

Research   $245,600 

Plant   .ind   animal   disease   and 

pest    control 401.400 

Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice: 
Payments  to  State  for  agricul- 
tural experiment  station  re- 
search      343.149 

Payments  to  State  for  regional 

research     156.368 

Grants  lor  cooperative  forestry 

research     29.679 

Extension  Service:  Payments  to 
State  for  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work 424.  171 

Statistical    Reporting    Service: 

Crop  and  livestock  estimates..  112,157 

Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Market  news  service 42.300 

Meat    Inspection 51.000 

Poultry  inspection 6,  200 

School     lunch     program,     cash 

assistance     274.300 

Special    milk    program 132.200 

.Agricultural      Stabilization      and 
Conservation  Service: 
Agricultural  conservation   pro- 
gram, cost-sharing  assistance 

to    farmers 1.911.000 

Emergency    conservation    meas- 
ures      16.000 

Sugar    Act    program 2.087.630 

Conservation    reserve    program. 

payments  to  farmers 486,035 

Cropland  adjustment  program, 

payments  to  farmers 99.  039 

ASCS   State   and   county   office 
expenses: 

State  office 256.600 

County  offices 661.020 

National  Wool  Act,  payments.-     5,  240,  000 
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»10.  000 


us     Department   of    ,4 (riculturc— Continued 
lEattmdiecl  obll^rt';";!"  for  .activities  in  Wy- 

im'.nj:     rtsi-sl  veir  1969) 
Federal  Crop  Insuruice  O^rpora 

tlon     Operating  expenses 

P'armers  Home   AdminlstraUon 

Operaunn    U«ins 3.700.000 

Pama   iwneraiiip  loftiui: 

Direct         75.000 

Insure<l    3.000.000 

Rural  housing  loans: 

Direct     -    

Insured        -  — -- 

Rural     rental     houalng     loana 

in.suredi     . 

Emergency    loans 

Sou  and  water  loana: 

Direct       .-    

Insured   1.300.000 

W  t-er      and      waste      dJ«poBal 

grants       —    —  — 

Watershed  protection  Ioaja« 

Eci.ndmic   opportunity   li-ians- . 
FHA    State    and    county    ofBce 

expenses    

Poreet  Service- 

P  .rest   protection   and   utlllza- 
tioD.     exclusive      pf     fighting 

fore«»t.  rtres 

Forest    ri>tMls    and    trails 

AssisUince    to    State    for    tree 

planung    .- - --- 

Pavmenta    to    State    from    the 

national  forests  fund — 

Pivments  to  counties,  national 

ijr  uislands     

Expenses    brush  disposal 
W-itershed  protection  and  other 

activities - 

Soil  Ci'hservatlon  Service 

Assistance  to  soil  conservation 
districta  and  other  coof)era- 

'.ors - --- 

Watershed   planning- -- 

W  itershed   protection.- 

Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram .    .-        -  --    

Resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment     


100.  000 
1.800.000 

300.000 
300.  000 

125.000 


125.000 

75.000 

250.000 

510.  000 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

vs.  Departmmt  of  Agriculture — Forest 
Sert  icf 
1  Estimated  appropriations  and/or  obligations 
for     activities     in     Wyoming— fiscal     year 
1969  activity] 

FOREST    PROTECTION    *ND 

UTII.IZATION 

Poreat  land  maii.igemeiit 

National  forest  protection  and 

niananement     i  includes     .id- 

vance       from         oooperaiue 

r.mne     improvements"!  —        $3  925 

Water     resource     development 

related    activities  -- 

Insect  and  disease  control 

Porest     research — - 

State    and    private    foreetry    co- 
operation  105.000 


July  •//,  I9r,s    I     J^'fy  •>'^' 


l!)t!8 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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would  become  apparent  that  I  would  be 
in  an  even  more  propitious  po.sition  to 
lender  service  for  my  State  as  a  majority 
member  of  one  uf  the  committees  whicli 
by  peculiarity  and  de.slKn  i.s  best  ."-uited 
tor  sen  ire  to  Wyoming  and  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  State.s 


■JOO 


36.  500 

19  tJOO 

101  000 


HISTORICAL  TRANSFERENCE  OF 
POPULATION  AND  POLITICAL 
POWER 


5. 

336. 

100 

3. 

147. 

000 

10. 

000 

158. 

100 

;i8 

320 

135. 

100 

4.  177.  JOO 


2.791.  100 

9.  000 
133.  900 

1.000 

41.  500 


154, 

fiOO 

524, 

000 

24. 

000 

2 

000 

40 

900 

21.  100 


1.  552.000 

89.000 

387.  970 

550  000 

82.000 


Total 


35.  052.  538 


.\ctivttles  for  which  It  Is  not  practicable 
to  make  l<ti39  estimates  at  this  time.  iThe 
allocations  by  Suites  can  be  determined  only 
on  the  basis  of  program  developments  during 
the  veiir  < 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service: 

Donations  of  agricultural  corn- 


Subtotal,  forest  protection 
and     utlU/.atlon 
Forest  roads  and  trails   i  includes 

traiwfer  from     roads  and  trails 

for     States") 

Assistance     to    States     lor    tree 

pKintlnK    

Expenses     brush    disposal.. 

Restoration  of  forest  lands  and 

unprovenients  ..-- 

Pivments    to   counties,    national 

L;r,l^^lnnds     - 

Payments     to     States,     national 

forests    fund 

Trust     funds 

Watershed     protection 

W  itershe<l    planning 

L.ind     md     water     conservation 
fund  — 


Total    - 7.899.200 

As    noted    in    the   flgures   above,    Mr 
Speaker,  the  development  of  mineral  re- 
sources is  one  of  the  mo.st  conspicuous 
signposts  on  the  road  to  Wyoming's  fu- 
ture srowth  and  prosperity 

Oil  .^hale.  coal,  uranium,  iron,  conven- 
tional oil  deposits,  trona.  l)entonite,  -zyp- 
sum,  these  are  among  the  reserves  which 
make  Wynmint;;  .^  treasure  house  of  ener- 
■Ay  and  industrial  minerals 

Wvominu  is  known  now  to  rank  f^rst 
in  coal  reserves,  second  in  uranium,  and 
third  in  oil  .shale.  Sub.seciuent  sur\eys 
may  adjust  the«e  figures,  but  any  way 
the  mineral  pie  is  cut.  Wyoming  has  the 
biggest  pieces  of  the  minerals  most  vital 
to  .America 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  had 


modltles  to  schools  and  wel- 
fare  igencies . (^  major  role  in  the  availability  of  funds 


for  such  worthwhile  projects  as  the  coal- 
to-asphalt  research  uhich  will  be  under- 
way at  the  University  of  Wyoming  in  a 
pilot  project  for  which  my  committee  has 
approved  SSO.OOO 

We  have  approved  also  nearly  $2.3  mil- 
lion for  oil  shaie  research,  much  of  which 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Laramie  Pe- 
troleum Research  Center  Wyoming,  with 
large  lodes  of  the  immensely  nch  Green 
uon     Indemnities  paid --         River    oil    shale    formation    within    its 


Fotid  stamp  program 

Commixlity  Credit  Corporation: 
Price-3upp>ort    loans    on    com- 
modities     - - 

Storige  tactllty  and  equipment 

loans    -^ 

.Acreage    diversion    and    price- 
support  payments: 

On    feed    grains 

On  wheat 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 


Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion 

Rural  electrification  loans 

Rural   telephone  loans.   

Forest    Service     Fighting    forest 

flres  - 

I  Note  —The  alx)ve  amounts  represent  obli- 
gations and  do  not  reflect  credits  for  receipts 
arlalng  fr<.>m  loan  collections  and  settlements, 
crop  insurance  premiums,  national  forest 
revenues  or  miscellaneous  recoveries,  since 
such  data  are  not  readily  available  on  a  State 
basis  I 


boundaries,  is  the  logical  location  for  oil 
shale  research  facilities 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues. 
and  for  the  Recorh.  that  re.search  under- 
taken m  Wyomins;  will  be  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  deposits  which  will  be  the 
principal  source.s  of  petroleum  energy  for 
America  in  the  decades  ahead 

In  view  of  tht  .-trong  iw.ssibillty  that 
the  Republican  Party  shall  control  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  91st 
Congre.ss  convenes  in  Janu.iry  of  1969,  it 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

>F     NrW     YORK 

IN  nit:  HOL-sE  OF  hepresentatt\t:s 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Sjjeaker,  my  di.strict 
office  administrative  a.ssistant.  James  N 
Fazio,  has  written  an  interesting  ess.iv 
entitled  The  Historical  Transfert>nce  o; 
Population   and    Political   Power  " 

Without  endorsing  or  agreeing  with 
the  new  and  unique  theory  presented  by 
the  author.  I  do  want  to  bring  this  es.say 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleaaue.s  in  the 
Hou.se  I  am  sure  that  the  essay  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleai^ues— partlcularlv 
the  thou'-'ht-provoklng  cmcept  of  a  west- 
erlv  migration  throughout  history  of 
iKipulation  shifts  and  political  power 

I  compliment  the  author,  a  gradual' 
of  Svracuse  University  and  the  Harvard 
School  of  Law.  an  attorney  and  a  man 
who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  this  most  intere.umg  aspect  of  histori- 
cal patterns  in  international  politics. 

I  place  m  the  Record  for  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  full  text  of  James 
N  Fazio's  essay: 

Essay    on    the    Historical   Transffr   '^f 

POPrLATION    AND    PoLmCAL    POWER 

I  By  James  N  Fazio t 
'Malthus  forecast  the  _-loomy  geometric  in- 
,  rcase  of  mankind  m  spite  of  the  L-alloplnc 
Four  Horsemen  Death.  Hunger.  PestUenn- 
.ind  War.  Although  it  Is  obvious  to  anvone 
that  our  population  continues  to  grow,  wh..* 
has  not  been  so  obvious  to  the  ordinary  eye  :■: 
the  direction  -.aken  by  such  prowth 

Levl-Straus.  the  lather  of  ,'.tructurallsr:\ 
applied  his  ethnoloelcal  thinking  lo  -he  -^  - 
clal  behavior  of  certain  tribes  and  revea'.e.". 
that  human  behavior  can  be  described  sclen- 
tlflcanv  He  observed  that  since  there 
nothing  arbitrary  !n  nature.';  .scheme,  '^^l-" 
should  there  be  anything  arbitrary  In  man  > 
behavior  .-^ince  he  :s  part  and  parcel  f 
nature? 

Prom  today's  vantage  point,  we  are  ub.e  •  > 
look  back  in  history  and  by  applvlng  I.cvv 
Straus'  theorv.  discover  that  the  worlds 
population  growth  has  established  a  pattern 
of  human  behavior  that  can  be  described  scl- 
entltlcallv:  i  1  1  Tliat  man's  population,  whi..' 
multlplvlng  In  numbers,  reveals  an  inex- 
orable westerlv  migration  around  the  ear:h 
,as  If  man  were  magnetically  following  the 
.ipparenf  westerly  movement  <!  the  sun'. 
;ind  '2i  that  subsequent  to  each  such  west- 
erly migration  there  eventually  shifted  wes'- 
.•rlv  the  dominant  political  power  of  'hf 
world  A  panoramic  review  of  history  sup- 
ports the  aforesaid  obser^-atlons. 

Based  on  archeologlcal  data,  the  orlgln.il 
nucleus  of  mankind  can  be  theorized  to  have 
t:ermlnated  somewhere  within  an  elongatea 
circle  encompassing  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean area  .md  the  Asiatic  subcontlnen* 
Even  though  the  Egyptians  gave  us  the  r.r' 
artifacts  of  earliest  history.  It  Is  known  that 


other  cultural  groups  existed  prior  to.  and 
Mnuiltaneously  with  the  Egyptians,  without 
iiavlng  left  any  permanent  articles  for 
no.<-teritv 

farther  evidence  indicates  that  Egypt, 
Persia  and  India  produced  a  race  of  men  who 
were  prolific  In  the  reprodtictlon  of  their  own 
Xind  and  who  occupied  a  piece  of  geography 
•  ;,.,,;  [iprmitted  them  molMlity.  The  Chinese 
were  another  Asiatic  family  of  men  whose  sex 
(irlve  in.sured  their  constant  Increase  In  num- 
I'ers.  although  their  tribal  movements  must 
have  been  partially  contained  by  the  rugged 
ir.ovintalns  that  surrounded  their  living-room 
geography.  For  centuries,  the  Himalayas  cer- 
talnlv  discouraged  them  from  entertaining 
anv  ambitious  migratory  thoughts. 

The  other  tribes  of  man  were  the  Indians 
of  the  Western  hemisphere  who  appear  to 
have  been  endowed  with  a  lukewarm  libido 
;ind  the  blackmen  of  Africa  and  Australia 
whose  population  growth  was  controlled  by 
environment. 

It  seems  that  with  civilization,  man  for 
some  reason  pxp;inds  his  family  and  then 
:,;u1s  it  necessary  to  acquire  more  space  to 
kPC!i  up  with  his  iniiU:p!ylng  breed.  We  can 
'.nMBii'e  in.in's  itoptiLitum  trrowth  :is  germi- 
r.iiting  from  individual  living  cells  that  were 
(Ipposited  on  earth  In  Europe.  Asia.  Africa 
.:nd  the  .Americas,  and  then  slowly  took  root, 
dividing  and  sub-dividing  until  these  ex- 
li.iudlng  tribal  cells  met  Upon  cont.ict,  there 
immediately  commer.ced  a  comiietitive  strug- 
f;f  for  politic:*!  mastery  and  control  of  the 
•r^rrfstrlal  area  for  puruises  of  domination 
..Id  self-;ireserv.ition. 

Bei-'lnnins;  with  the  Egyptians  who  gave  us 
,  iir  rirst  authentic  lilst.irlcal  evidence,  we 
a'TibutP  them  to  be  the  cradle  of  clvillza- 
t;..n  at  .tbout  4,000  B  C  They  were  the  doml- 
n.iiit  power  economically,  religiously,  politi- 
cally lind  militarily.  They  controlled  the  rim 
of  Mediterranean  Africa,  the  Mid-East  and 
piirts  of  Greece  This  area  housed  a  swirling 
mixture  of  boiling  people  con.stantly  at  war 
uith  each  other.  Eventually,  political  power 
t.;:)pcd  ironi  the  Egyptians  into  the  hands  of 
■.he  Babylonians.  .Assyrians  and  Persians,  For 
centuries,  political  power  violently  shifted 
between  the  Nile  and  Tigris-Euphrates  peo- 
ple, while  the  Greeks  marched  and  sailed  out 
of  the  western  liorlzon  and  captured  for 
themselves  the  dominant  political  power  of 
.  the  whole  Mid-Eastern  area  The  Greeks. 
being  just  as  aggres.slve  as  their  predecessors, 
continued  man's  traditional  intra-battling 
-.iiitil  they  too  lost  out  t^-,  a  new  power.  Rome. 
made  up  of  people  just  west  of  Greece, 

nie  Roman  leeiouE  were  the  first  to  con- 
s i^idate  under  their  single  aegis  all  of  the 
people  and  their  lands,  running  from  the 
edue  of  Scotland  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
;!iirates  Kiver 

No  ditlerent  irom  its  predecessors  the 
R. Jinan  Empire  slowly  and  reluctantly  dls- 
iT.-eerated  Into  history,  as  new  tribes  poured 
;:i  irom  the  North.  East  and  South.  These 
lovple  added  new  nomenclatures  to  our  vo- 
c.bulary — Juts.  Celts.  Teutons.  Goths. 
Fr.mks.'  Huns.  Slavs.  Seljuks.  Saracens  and 
MisUms  They  resembled  three  separate 
i.Minnn  streams  converging  westerly  In.  down 
;;id  .icross  Europe  until  the  sceptre  of  po- 
::':cal  power,  once  .igain.  came  to  rest  In 
the  western  hands  of  Charlemagne.  King  of 
tne  Franks.  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, The  Franks  achieved  ixjlitical  domi- 
:.:ir.ce  when  Charlemagne  subdued  the  re- 
mainine  Germanic  tribes,  tamed  the  Magyars 
Huns:  and  blocked  the  Muslims  (Arabs)  In 
Spain. 

\fter  Charlemagne's  death,  political  con- 
trol shifted  like  a  ping  pong  ball  amongst  the 
various  Germanic  tribes  as  they  fought  while 
moving  into  the  13th  Century.  The  Crusades 
,.dded  to  Europe's  battling  confusion  while 
Oi-nghls  Khan  brought  new  pressures  as  his 
C.  .Iden  Hordes  swept  westerly  Into  Russia. 
For  centuries  the  sceptre  of  political  power 


became  the  prize  in  a  real  tug  of  war  amongst 
three  western  powers  Spain.  France  and 
England,  Both  Spain  and  France  each  mo- 
mentarily juggled  with  the  sceptre  of  power 
until  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Brit- 
ish people. 

Despite  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse, the  worlds  population  continued  to 
multiply. 

Europeans  found  themselves  beinp 
squeezed  within  a  \i.se  conslsung  ul  the 
formidable  Atlantic  Ocean  on  one  side  and 
the  increasing  internal  population  jiressure 
on  the  other.  The  Europeans  could  not  ex- 
pand eastward  It  would  have  cnt.iiled  swim- 
ming against  a  human  tide  made  up  of  Slavs. 
Mongols,  Indians  and  Chinese,  Napoleon  tried 
It  and  failed  Recently.  Hitler  tried  it  and 
failed.  Prom  Euroiie's  intolerable  c(jnditi<-ins 
for  survival  emerged  a  new  breed  of  naviga- 
tors and  explorers  They  imitated  living  cells 
that  broke  away  sporadically  to  sail  westerly 
across  the  Atlantic  barrier,  until  they 
touched  new  land  and  secured  ;.  beach  head 
for  others  to  follow. 

It  was  the  young,  the  daring,  the  coura- 
geous men  arid  women  who  migrated  and 
colonized  America's  Atlantic  sea  coast  They 
kept  coming,  spreading,  pu.shing,  jabbinc  and 
moving  westerlv  across  the  American  conti- 
nent. So  powerful  was  their  current,  that 
they  overwhelmed  Indians,  animals  and  for- 
est.s  with  their  guns,  plows,  covered  w;tgons 
and  Iron  horses. 

After  World  War  I.  these  monerel  Ameri- 
cans were  recognized  as  a  new  wesiorn  po- 
litical power  on  earth,  and  after  Work!  War 
II.  they  became  the  greatest  dominant  po- 
litical entity  since  the  Roman  Empire  In 
short,  once  again,  with  the  westerly  llow  of 
man's  population,  the  world's  political  con- 
trol and  domination  mlgrat^ed  westerly. 

It  should  be  safe  to  propose  that  from  the 
time  of  known  civilization,  for  compelling 
and  formidable  reasons  of  self-pre.servation 
men  have  found  it  nece.ssary  to  migrate  It 
can  further  be  deduced  that  those  people 
who  did  pull  out  their  birthroots  to  start  life 
all  over  again  in  a  strange  and  foreign  land. 
had  to  have  an  indomitable  spirit  and  cour- 
age. These  ingredients  in  any  man  <  r  woman 
spelled  leadership.  Since  they  moved  westerly 
so  did  their  Individual  leadership,  .-nd  even- 
tually so  did  they  collectively  insure  that  the 
sceptre  of  political  dominance  would  come  to 
rest,  westerly,  in  their  hands. 

What  happens  now  to  the  westerly  migra- 
tion pattern?  What  happens  to  the  sceptre 
of  political  power?  Can  the  same  pattern  pre- 
vail: that  " upon  contact,  there  imme- 
diately commences  a  struggle  for  mastery  and 
control  of  the  terrestrial  area  for  purposes  cf 
self-preservation?" 

Within  300  vears  the  American  clan  lias 
grown  to  200  million.  The  population  pres- 
sure cooker  continues  to  ferment  while 
Americans  perpetuate  the  pattern  of  wester- 
ly movement  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  into 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Australia.  Korea  and 
Viet  Nam. 

Although  the  Pacific  offers  no  barrier  to 
our  modern  ships  and  jets,  yet  800  million 
Chinese.  650  million  Indians  and  hundreds  ol 
millions  of  Indonesians.  Malaysians  and  other 
Asians,  do  present  a  human  barrier,  more 
formidable  than  the  Himalayas.  Andes  and 
Rockies  piled  one  atop  the  other.  What 
occurs  is  that  today  man  has  moved  in  great 
numbers  clear  around  the  fjlobe  and  has 
finallv  caught  up  with  himself. 

If  the  Asian  real  estate  were  vacant  or 
even  sparsely  populated,  there  would  be  no 
problem.  Man  would  migrate  there  wnth  e.ise^ 
Unfortunately  over  one  billion  and  a  half 
people  are  squatting  there  looking  for  their 
own  Lebensraum, 

The  Chinese  on  their  part  tried  to  move 
into  Korea,  but  were  stopped  by  a  westerly 
flowing  people — America,  The  Chinese  tried 
to  move  into  India,  but  were  stopped  by  the 
combination  of  India,  England.  Russia  and 


America,  The  Chinese  tried  to  move  into  Viet 
Nam  and  again  they  found  -■Americans  China 
is  trying  to  move  into  Mongolia,  but  Russia 
IS  there  with  her  armed  lorces.  Today,  any- 
where on  earth,  ;iny  mass  movement  east, 
west,  north  or  south  presents  .i  dangerous 
.md  explosive  situation.  The  exception  is  that 
.(Americans  can  still  migrate  westerly  to  Aus- 
tralia or  move  northerly  into  friendly  Canada 
and  .'Vlaska,  or  even  .sDutherly  to  .Sovith 
.America 

Assuming  validity  m  the  hypotheses  that 
ill  the  world's  population  migrates  in  a 
westerly  direction  .md  i2i  .Mibsequently 
brings  with  it  the  dominant  political  power 
of  the  world,  can  these  liypotheses  hold  true 
under  today'.-  population  ,-atur.ition  lactor? 
Does  America  carry  the  advantage  of  the 
westerly  momentum''  Is  China  starting  a  sec- 
ond human  tidal  wave  movlni;  in  .Asia? 
Should  the  westerly  cycle  continue,  does  It 
point  towards  Australia  as  being  the  next 
people  and  area  to  liold  the  sceptre  of  po- 
litical dominance''  Would  .i  World  War  III 
oljliterate  man  except  for  a  lew  survivors 
who  must  start  all  over  again  and  take  thou- 
sands of  years  to  re-achieve  tod.iy's  civiliza- 
tion? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  universal  man  still 
Imds  that  he  mtist  continue  to  shed  blood 
and  tears  Ijefore  he  is  fully  grown  and 
capable  enough  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  po- 
litical power  :md  retire  it  permanently  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  Nations,  the  geo- 
centric body  where  .ill  the  compass  points 
meet.  Nort'n.  South.  East  and  West 

Of  course,  since  man  i.s  colonizing  the 
Mo:)n,  it  may  be  best  for  him  to  do  so  only 
when  the  Moon  is  West  of  the  Earth?''? 


MIDSOUTH  SPEAKS   ON  VIETNAM 

HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNFSSFT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr,  KUYKENDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der permis.sion  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  include  the 
third  of  a  series  of  articles  from  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  in  which  the 
people  of  the  Midsouth  express  their  con- 
cern over  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  article  follows: 
The      War      and     the      Mtdsovth  ■      Ripley, 

Tenn  — Most      Townsfolk      F^el     We're 

Doing  Right  Thing  in  Vietnam  and  Accept 

Decisions  of  US    Leaders 

I  By  Margaret  McKee^ 

Ripley.  Tenn, — The  bench  sitters  on  the 
courthouse  lawn  move  with  the  weather. 
basking  in  the  sun  on  coollsh  days,  moving 
to  the  shade  under  the  old  trees  when  the 
sun  heats  up.  But  the  conversation  goes  on. 

Bench  sitting  is  a  talker's  pastime — the 
weather,  the  crops,  the  new  mayor,  all  come 
in  for  their  share. 

But  the  talk  slows  almost  to  a  halt  when 
two  strangers  begin  asking  question.s  atwut 
the  war  in  Vietnam  Dee  Winbush  shifts  his 
unlit  cigar  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  "I 
don't  quit«  understand  it.''  he  says.  "The 
way  I  leel  about  it — it's  Just  too  bad." 

■■That  money  could  be  spent  better  to  help 
people  over  here."  Searcy  Thompson  chimes 
in.  "I  worked  all  my  life  in  construction  and 
I  ought  to  be  getting  more  pension  than  I 
am.  seems  like." 

POLITICS 

Johnnv  Moore's  truck  is  parked  on  the 
square,  and  he  sits  drowsily  on  the  back  end 
with    the   baskets   of   vegetables,    rousing   to 
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sack  up  p«acfiP8  and  sq-i-tsn  and  potato**  and 
strinij  b^ans  for  iccajlon.-i;  ■  is-omers 

He  pulls  his  straw  hat  .'^r'hfr  down  an  his 
forehead  and  rubs  his  Jaw  with  Its  stubble 
of  whiskers  I  don  t  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  war  ■•  he  says  I  don  t  pay  t.io 
much  attention  to  It  Its  i  iot  of  politics 
I  dont  know  nothing  about  politic*  ' 

Hal  Wilson  has  <i  little  bit  of  everything 
In  his  store  on  the  square  metal  toys,  bird 
seed  cameras,  and  the  Western  Union  office 
One  person  I  heard  was  strong  about  It  • 
he  said  between  tending  to  customers  and 
answering  the  phone  He  said  that  It  waa 
lust  a  political  war  I  hear  pe-.ple  fuss  about 
the  war  A  lot  of  people  are  lUe  me  They  re 
confused  " 

The  confusion  bewilderment,  even  indif- 
ference in  the  faces  of  Ripley  have  their 
reflections  in  other  faces  in  other  towns  But 
for  most  resident*  >f  this  Tennessee  hlU 
country  town  built  on  farming  and  small  fac- 
K.rles  a  heritage  of  patriotism  and  confidence 
in  the  country  s  leaders  is  as  much  a  part  of 
life  as  church' on  Sunday  and  prayer  meeting 
on  Wednesday  night  A  stars-and-strlpes 
sentiment  comes  through   as  Ripley  talks 

I  wasn't  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  serv- 
ice "  says  J  T  Denlson.  his  haircut  short  as 
a  Marines  a  patch  with  shop  foreman 
sewn'oniils  Carlton  Chevrolet  shirt  'I  tried 
to  etilisi  after  I  married  but  I  had  too  many 
dependents 

I  think  we  re  obligated  In  a  sense  to  those 
people  liver  there 

•We  knuw  what  freedom  is  all  about  When 
we  see  a  country  that  wants  freedom  fr<>m 
Communism,  its  up  to  the  United  States 
to  help  them  any  way  we  can  If  Us  w.ir. 
that  s   the   price  we  have  to  pay  ' 

In  1963  and  1964  when  Doyle  Davis  served 
13  months  In  Vietnam,  It  was  a  different 
war  Lots  of  sniperlng  that  was  about  .Ul 
we  had  then  Davts  says,  pumping  gas  and 
wiping  car  windows  at  the  Chevrolet  dealer- 
ship while  body  repair  work  is  slow  Its 
gotta  be.'  he  savs  If  we  weren't  there 
they  would  be  here  I  think  we  should  go  on. 
knock  1  ut  every  ammunition  dump,  block 
them  otT  from  China  by  the  sea.  and  get  It 
over  with  " 

Cpst&lrs  In  the  bookkeeper  s  office.  Jim 
ones  looks  up  from  his  ledgers  I  got  back 
from  Vietnam  m  November  after  a  year  It's 
gonna  be  a  long  drawn-out  war.  but  I  think 
we  re  doing  right  over  there,  stopping  the 
Communists 

ttiDict-Lors 

Across  the  street  at  the  Blue  and  White 
Cafe  Anna  Marie  Moss  is  having  the  «1  50 
lunch  buffet— country  fried  steak,  crowder 
peas,  squash,  cornbread  "It's  ridiculous." 
she  savs,  her  blond  hair  bouncing  on  her 
shoulders  as  she  tosses  her  head  "I  think 
we  should  be  there,  but  dragging  It  on  and 
on  Is  ridiculous 

"It's  like  playing  a  football  game  The 
coach  tells  the  team  not  to  play  hard  enough 
to  win  — but  not  to  let  the  other  side  win  " 
Again  and  igaln  comes  the  statement  that 
Rlplev  dccepto  the  decision  of  the  experts. 
the  leaders,  those  who  are  calling  the  shots 
People  want  their  sons  home,  naturally,  ' 
savs  William  Klutts  in  his  shirt  sleeves  as 
he  makes  up  the  week  s  edition  of  his  paper. 
the  Lauderdale  County  Enterprise  in  his 
basement  office  But  as  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  feel  we  should  be  there, 
the  people  .iround  here  accept  their  deci- 
sion  " 

The  mavor  of  this  town  owns  a  furniture 
store  the  Rozelle  Crlmer  Furniture  store, 
on  the  square  Mayor  Crlmer  threads  his 
way  through  the  narrow  path  between  chairs 
and  sofas  bedsteads  and  dressers  and  bu- 
reaus crowded  together,  to  talk  to  the 
strangers  At  tlrst  he  Is  reticent,  but  then 
he  be^'ins  to  talk  The  people  here  want 
something  done  They  feel  not  enough  effort 
IS  being  done 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•  But  I  wouldn't  criticize    I  don  t  know  all 
of    their    problems     I    don't    have    all    of    the 

facts 

Brooks  Adams  the  chairman  of  the  Ripley 
Red  Cross  iwns  the  Family  Shoe  Store  on 
the  other  side  of  the  square  "All  the  people 
I  talk  u->  say  they  think  we're  doing  the 
right  thing  bv  being  in  Vietnam  "  he  savs 
waiting  behind  the  check-out  counter  for 
women  ui  ftnlsh  opening  boxes  and  trying 
on  shoes  I  don  t  opp.we  'he  policies  I  would 
like  to  see  It  finished  I'm  not  that  smart 
to  know  how  to  finish  It 


SON  RrriRNS 
"I've  got  a  lx>y  who  came  back  from  "ver 
there  the  13th  day  '"f  May  savs  Norman  A 
Shands.  who  rents  out  his  farm  land  out- 
side town  and  so  has  time  to  stand  by  Moore's 
produce  truck  talking  to  the  people  buvlng 
vegeUbles  He  said  he  dldn  t  see  nothing 
over  there  worth  rtghtlng  for 

I  don't  feel  like  we  should  be  in  any  for- 
eign country  If  we  have  our  b<n's  and  power 
at  home  I  think  we  could  defend  ourselves 
here  That  s  what  we  ought  to  do.  not  kill 
our  boys  up  overseas 

But  we  have  a  government  that's  sup- 
posed to  know  all  about  our  business  I  don't 
argue  with  them  It  may  be  necessary  that 
our  boys  are  there  ' 

In  the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity woodpaneled  with  a  black-and-white 
vinyl  floor  seven  girls  four  Negro  .vnd  three 
white— are  chatting  and  laughing  Pauline 
Adams.  18.  Just  out  of  high  school  .md  work- 
ing this  summer  for  O  E  O  before  suutlng 
college  in  the  fall.  Is  one  of  them 

FOR     THE    OLDER 

To  Pauline,  the  war  is  something  for  some- 
body older  The  young  people  don't  keep  up 
with  the  latest  events  of  the  war  '  she  says. 
dCHTidling  on  her  notepad  They  don  t  really 
know  what  s  happening    I  know  I  don  t   like 

It 

I  don  t  think  teen-agers  should  be  sent 
to  Vietnam  after  just  six  weeks  training  I 
think  the  older  ones  should  go  who've  had 
experience   ' 

Her  boss,  Levi  Moore  rtnds  time  to  answer 
questions  between  conferences  on  Heiui  Start 
and  the  new  VISTA  workers  for  Lauderdale 
County  A  tall,  very  dark  man  with  big  hands, 
he  taught  high  school  history  in  Ripley  be- 
fore taking  the  O  E  O   Job 

Personally  I  feel  that  we  should  be  there 
I  have  a  son  who  is  draft  age  I  will  en- 
courage him.  If  he  has  to  go.  to  do  his  part  ' 
Moore  says  The  resentment  expressed  by 
some  NeKToes  that  their  people  are  bearing 
too  much  of  the  load  in  Vietnam  rtnds  little 
expression  m  Ripley    he  says 

They  resent  the  war  in  the  sense  they 
resent  all  wars,  not  so  much  In  the  fact  that 
thev  have  a  disproportionate  number  of  peo- 
ple there 

"I  believe  this  country  has  certain  commit- 
ments to  our  own  international  prestige  If 
we  do  not  stay  behind  our  commitments.  It 
will  make  :t  difficult  for  other  nations  to 
commit  themselves  to  us  " 


HER    WISH 

The  commitment  of  naUons.  international 
prestige  matter  little  to  Mrs  Addle  Bell  Reed, 
her  hair  rolled  up  in  pink  curlers,  bouncing  a 
neighbor's  child  on  her  knee  I  would  just 
like  for  It  to  be  ended."  she  .says.  Our  boys 
are  over  there,  putting  up  their  lives  They 
should  be  home  with  their  wives  and 
children 

•Just  bring  them  back  home  The  mothers 
need  their  sons  The  wives  need  their  hus- 
bands, war  over  or  not   " 

A  minority  voice  in  patriotic,  expert-trust- 
ing Ripley,  but  a  voice  that  has  echoes  In 
other  towns,  in  other  counties,  in  other 
states.  A  voice  that  could  be  drowned  out  by 
martial  music — or  a  voice  that  could  grow 
louder. 
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WHY  POLICEMEN  QUIT 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  MissorRi 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK.- 

WVdTif.sday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  H.A.LL  Mr.  Speaker,  now  as  never 
before  the  policeman's  lot  is  not  a 
happy  one."  He  is  harassed  by  constant 
charges  of  police  brutality,  hamstruiitj 
by  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  usuallv 
underpaid.  It  is  little  wonder  that  morale 
Is  low.  resignations  are  widespread,  and 
recruitment  drives  fail. 

The  Aurora  Advertiser  of  Aurora.  M(> 
m  an  editorial  of  July  19.  1968.  brouKht 
these  problems  into  their  proper  pros- 
pective The  editorial  follows: 
Why   Policemen  Qi'IT 
The   St    Louis   police   force   has   reason   •  ■ 
worry  •' 

Experienced,  competent  officers  are  thro.v- 
ing  up  their  hands  and  resigning,  with  'he 
rate  ol  departure  exceeding  the  rate  at  whi  h 
qualified  men  cui  be  iound  .md  trail. ^-'i 
The  result  Is  low  manpow?r  and  incre<».'-id 
pressure  upon  those  who  are  wearing  badges 
to  quit.    U<o 

riie  resignations  .ire  in  no  way  a  reflecti  :. 
on  the  St  Lotus  police  department,  nor  ;e 
they  confined  to  St  Louis  alone  In  major 
cities  all  over  the  country  ■-imllar  condi- 
tions exist  Good  men  are  leaving  the  force 
replacemenus  are   not   being  secured 

Nation  wide  this  Is  certainly  a  cause  lor 
concern,  or  ought  to  be  Never  belore.  wit.'; 
the  crime  rate  doubling  every  decade  .uid 
the  ratio  of  convictions  being  cut  In  h.u: 
was  there  .i  more  pressing  need  for  experi- 
enced, capable  police  officers  The  very  ex:-'- 
ence  of  even  a  bemblance  of  law  .ind  order  .;. 
this  country  may  be  h;uiglng  in  the  b.Uai.  > 
It  seems  llkelv  that  the  throwing  tide  : 
resignations  by  good  poUcemeii  is  a  syinpt  ::. 
ol  the  break-down  of  law  .md  order  that  ■■i-- 
sets  the  whole  country 

As  the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  put  It  itii- 
,  tonally  this  week  When  experienced,  dedi- 
cated policemen  ;ire  made  to  feel  that  'he 
whole  world  -from  the  Supreme  Court  :i 
down-  IS  against  them,  is  it  any  wonder 
growing  numbers  will  get  fed  up  and  seek 
other  work?" 

We  talked  to  a  veteran  police  officer  !ri::r. 
Memphis  about  a  year  ago  and  asked  l::r.\ 
why  he.  who  had  followed  In  the  footstep^  : 
his  father,  also  a  ;xillceman.  had  resigned  -o 
go  into  a  far  less  cogenlal  and  pconomi  mHv 
more  risky  line  of  work,  and  he  put  it  .:. 
one  word,  "abuse  " 

When  he  made  an  arrest,  he  said,  he  '■■■■id 
to  take  .ibuse  from  spectators  as  well  as  'lie 
man  arrested,  not  for  what  he  was  doing.  !  •.:: 
just  because  he  w;is  .m  officer  doing  his  ;  d 
When  he  booked  a  suspect,  he  said,  he  :.  id 
to  stand  a  quiz  from  his  superiors  about  1. 
the  technicalities  which  officers  are  expected 
to  follow  If  'he  suspect  had  resisted  physi- 
cally, he  could  expect  a  charge  of  police  nru- 
tallty  "  to  be  lodged  by  someone,  and  undert- 
.1  grilling  by  .i  board  of  investigation  Ai.d 
•Ahen.  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  some- 
one he  had  arrested  was  finally  brough' 
'rl.il  he  was  treated  far  more  roughly  in  •:•:■ 
witness  chair  by  defense  attorneys  than  le 
accused  was  by  the  pro.secuting  attorney 

It  llnally  aot  him  down,  he  said,  .ind  'te 
lound  hiniself  not  sleeping  well  at  night  - 
he  decided  to  chuck  It.  and  with  not  '  o 
inunv  vears  to  go  -o  qualify  for  a  pensh  :; 
start'  m  a  new  line  when  well  up  In  midci.e 
age 

He  does  nut  know  what  Is  ttolng  to  happen 
but  he  thinks  the  time  is  not  far  off  wr.e!! 
city  police  forces  will  have  to  lower  require- 
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ments  to  a  dangerous  point  In  order  to  keep 
even  skeleton  forces  on  the  street  and  In  the 
patrol  cars 

And  If  anyone  believes  that  the  difficulties 
which  make  the  lot  of  a  policeman  a  tough 
one  are  confined  to  the  cities  of  the  country 
let  him  but  get  a  rural  deputy  sheriff  or  small 
town  officer  to  talk  frankly,  and  the  bitter- 
ness and  frustration  they  feel  will  reveal  that 
IS  certainly  not  true 

We  think  that  anyone  who  puts  his  life  on 
the  line  every  minute  of  the  day  or  night  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  others  Is 
entitled  to  respect  and  honor. 

Instead     as    the    Globe-Democrat    put    It 

Policemen  have  been   the   targets  of   vocal 

and  editorial   abuse,  and  of  physical  attack 

bv   those  who  characterize  all  peace  officers 

as  practitioners  of  brutality'." 

\nd  unfortunately,  far  too  many  cop 
haters  have  access  to  T\'  cameras  and  micro- 
phones these  davK.  and  Irresponsibly  add 
their  voices  to  those  who  mouth  the  docu- 
mented campaign  of  the  communists  to  try 
to  overthrow  our  government  by  destroying 
confidence  in  those  who  enforce  this  coun- 
try's laws  and  protect  this  nation's  way  of 

life. 

The  Globe-Democrat  concluded  with  this 
warning,  'Young  men  starting  out  in  this 
vital  field  of  public  service  usually  do  so  with 
the  highest  ideals.  In  a  short  time  they  can 
become  frustrated  or  even  cynical  because 
•hey  are  handcuffed  by  the  courts  and  at- 
tacked bv  segments  of  the  press  and  public." 

We  think  the  Globe-Democrat  said  a 
mouthful 


STOP.  LOOK.  AND  LISTEN 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  the  right  and  desire  as  a  decent 
American  to  be  sure  no  honest  man  goes 
hungry,  but  I  also  have  the  right  u>  insist 
he   do   everything   he   can    to   earn   his   own 

\ms  nation  was  founded  by  men  who  rose 
up  in  anger  against  the  bosslsm  of  Taxation 
without  Representation,  and  established  a 
country  where  the  majority  rules  .  not  pres- 
sure groups! -the  majority  of  law-abiding, 
hard-working,  tax-paying  citizens 

This  great  nation  has  come  dangerously 
close  to  mob  rule  supplanting  majority  rule 
Any  official  who  supports  or  tolerates  it  is 
untrue  to  his  country  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly. 


OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    many 
Americans   are    rightfully   angry.   They 
have  had  it  with  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  mess  this  countr>-  is  in— and 
this  eoes  for  rioting,  lawbreaking,  dope 
peddling,  and  permissiveness  in  general 
as  well  as  for  the  slaughter  in  Vietnam. 
Tliey  are  insistent  that  those  who  want 
help  from  them— in  the  form  of  a  slice 
of  their  taxes— be  ready  and  willing  to 
sincerely   trv  to  help  themselves.  They 
will   vote   out   of   office   those   who  call 
themselves  their  representatives  but  who 
would  hand  away  their  savings,  their  fu- 
ture, and  their  principles. 

In  this  connection,  the  advertisement 
of  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.  appearmg 
in  Forbes  magazine  issue  of  August  1, 
1968.  is  sood  reading,  and  I  commend  the 
reading  of  this  message  of  warning  to  my 
colleagues: 

I  Think  I  Have  Some  Rights.  Too 
The  right  to  walk  the  streets  of  my  home 
town  in  safety  But  courts  and  parole  boards 
have  so  pampered  criminals  and  hampered 
police  that  crime  is  skyrocketing  into  an- 
archy 

I  have  the  right  to  expect  my  taxes  to  be 
prudently  used  for  my  country— not  squan- 
dered onbuylng  votes  of  pressure  groups  nor 
perpetuating  useless  bureaus. 

I  have  the  right  to  save  my  own  money  by 
doing  without— save  for  a  secure  future;  not 
to  have  It  stolen  by  inflation  created  by 
wasteful  government. 

I  have  the  right  to  start  my  own  legitimate 
business  and  if  I  have  ability,  see  it  prosper: 
not  succumb  to  greedy  union  bosses  who.  for 
•heir  own  power  and  profit,  can  close  me  out 
with  an  unreasonable,  even  illegal,  strike. 


NEW  YORK  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
BANK  LEAKS  BOND  MARKET  IN- 
FORMATION FOR  BENEFIT  OF 
INSIDERS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  charged  and  proved  that 
initially  at  least  2.500  people  are  in  a 
position  to  take  advantage  of  inside  bond 
market  information  immediately  after 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
meets  here  in  Washington  every  third 
Tuesday  of  the  month. 

The  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
is  made  up  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  five  of  the  iz 
presidents  of  the  district  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  It  meets  here  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board's  marble  mausoleum  to 
decide  what  our  monetary  policy  will  be 
for  the  ensuing  month.  Present  at  this 
regular  monthly  meeting,  as  observers 
and  influencers.  are  the  presidents  of  the 
other  Federal  Reserve  district  banks  and 

These  bankers  when  they  return  home 
to  their  district  banks  are  obligated,  of 
course,  to  inform  their  own  boards,  inade 
up  principally  of  private  bankers,  about 
the  action  taken  by  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
in  minutes  after  this  information  is  im- 
parted to  insiders,  those  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  have  all 
the  facts  they  need.  t    >..vp 

This  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
argued  in  fairness  to  all  that  the  actions 
of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
should  be  made  available  immediately, 
and  that  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee should  meet  not  in  executive 
session  but  in  public  so  that  all  the  peo- 
ple may  be  aware  of  the  important 
actions  taken  by  this  group.  In  this  way 
no  benefits  could  be  derived  from  having 
inside  information  of  the  situation.  Fur- 
ther if  there  were  a  policy  disagreement 
with  the  conclusions  taken,  a  meaning- 
ful dialog  and  debate  could  ensue. 

But  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  informa- 
tion comes  to  light  which  makes  a  com- 
plete mockery  of  the  entire  alleged 
secrecy  that  is  supposed  to  rule  over  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Open  Market 
Committee  decisions  and  operations. 

Before  detailing  the  specifics.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  little  background  information 
is  necessary.  When  the  Federal  Open 
Market     Committee     decides     whether 
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monetary  policy  over  the  next  month 
should  be  "tight."  'loosened,"  or  con- 
tinued as  firm,  this  information  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 

Bank.  ,,    ,   ,^  j 

Why'  Because  it  is  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  which  translates  all 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  deci- 
sions into  practical  operations  for  the 
entire  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  other 
11  banks  in  this  instance  are  useless 
appendages.  It  is  the  New  York  bank, 
through  its  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee desk  and  manager,  that  does  all 
the  buying  and  selling  of  Government 
securities  for  the  entire  Federal  Reserve 

System.  ,        ,    „ 

Now  what  do  we  find?  Mr.  Joseph  R. 
Slevin  a  noted  financial  reporter  and 
columnist,  writing  in  the  July  30.  1968 
issue  of  the  American  Banker,  .states  that 
the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
reeularlv  puts  out  "important  money 
market  news  and  only  the  insiders  know 
that  the  information  came  straight  from 
the  potent  reserve  bank." 

The  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
per.sonnel.  according  to  Mr.  Slevin.  have 
regular  briefings  every  Thur.sday  after- 
noon At  these  briefings  the  reporters  are 
told  whether  U.S.  money  and  credit 
policy  is  to  become  tighter  or  easier,  in- 
formation obviously  of  ureat  benefit  to 
bond  dealers.  Knowing  this,  they  know 
whether  interest  rates  and  bond  prices 
will  be  going  up  or  down. 

Just  recently.  Mr.  Slevin  states.  Mr. 
Alfred  Haves,  president  of  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  held  such  a  bnet- 
ing  Mr  Haves  is  not  only  the  president 
of  the  New  "York  Federal  Re.serve  Bank 
which  as  I  have  indicated  translates 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee  policy 
decisions  into  actual  financial  decisions 
for  the  Federal  Government.  He  is  also 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee.  No  one,  Mr.  Speaker 
is  in  a  better  po.sition  to  know  what 
monetarv-  policy  will  be  over  the  next 
month  than  Mr.  Hayes. 

I  ask  if  it  is  fair  that  the  trust  placed 
bv  the  American  people  in  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  and  the  New 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  be  violated 
in  this  respect?  In  all  other  instances  of 
similar  action— divulging  information  by 
Federal      employees— the      Government 
would   move   immediately   aeainst   .such 
people  for  violating  the  trust  of  the  Na- 
tion and  releasing  confidential  Govern- 
ment information.  This  is  precisely  what 
Mr  Haves  and  other  personnel  have  done 
as  indicated  in  Mr.  Slevin's  article. 

This  is  a  matter  which  I,  as  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee shall  immediately  take  up  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  If  necessary  w-e 
will  hold  hearings  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  this.  And  if  these  statements  have 
substance,  it  certainly  will  be  reasonable 
for  appropriate  action  to  be  taken 

The  Joseph  R.  Slevin  article  follows. 
I  From  the  American  Banker.  July  30.  19681. 
New   York   Fed   Commi-nications   Problems 

IS     ALLY    OF    BOND    MARKET    INSIDERS 

I  By  Joseph  R  Slevin  I 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
elves  more  Information  to  bond  market  in- 
llders  than  it  gives  to  less  know  edgeable 
members  ol  the  financial  community  or  to 
the  general  public. 
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I'-s  a  communlculopj*  problem  The  New 
York-based  centriil  bar.ken.  are  not  dellb- 
eratelv  p;.n-tn«  favorites  Bit  thev  re^ularlv 
pxn  out  impor'.ar-'  monev  m.^rket  news  ind 
onlv  the  insiders  Unow  mnt  'he  :r.f  >miH.uoti 
came  stralitht  from  the  pr.tent  reserve  b.ink 

T'-e  oenT.il  bankers  have  -heir  3<i>  .i. 
brler.ngs  that  thev  h'^id  f;.r  New  York  ftnan- 
ctal  repr.rters  everv  Thur«d.iv  aftemo..n 
af-er  •^.e  markets  •Liae  Thev  release  their 
weeklv  bHnkintf  figures  and  often  provide 
explanations  that  disclose  whether  L  s 
credit  poUcv  is  Kettlne;  tighter  ..r  easier, 
which  :n  tun.  tells  maj-ket  professionals 
whether  interest  rates  and  bond  prices  wUl 
go  '.ip    'r  down 

The  brleflriKs  cause  trouble  because  the 
NY  Ped  offlcl;ils  refuse  to  be  publlclv  iden- 
tlfled  .ui  the  source  of  the  explanation*  The 
newsmen  ire  not  allowed  to  «y  that  the 
br.ennK  took  place  and  may  not  attribute 
the  comment*  t.i  uhe  reserve  bank 

Bu-  bond  market  professionals  recognize 
the  follow-up  stories  as  authoritative  policy 
explanations  Thev  know  about  the  Thurs- 
dav  briefings  and  the  N  Y  Ped  staff  s  tui- 
wlillnifness  to  be  quoted  The  insiders  take 
the  central  bank  .*s«essmentB  Into  account 
m  makini?  their  buv  and  sell  decisions  while 
mor^  .-^atti  marker  partlclpunw  never  know 
tha»  't\e  rse^rve  bank  has  spoken 

The  Thursdav  brletln^s  are  dlscrlmlna- 
torv  for  lU  market  participant^  should  be 
tre-ated  alike  Some  should  not  lose  out  be- 
cause thev  ire  r.ot  privy  to  the  New  York 
Feds    poiicy      :i     ^peaking    from     behind    a 

Ill.LSk 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  newspaper  ac- 
vuunt-i  usua.lv  are  misleading.  The  reporters 
^n  •.,)  far  :n  cooperating  with  the  New  York 
Feds  .ruslstence  on  concealing  its  spokes- 
n\.ui  3  official  status 

The  New  Y'>rk  Times.  lor  example,  cus- 
tomarilv  pretends  that  its  information  has 
come  rrom  bankers,  or  from  -bankers  who 
are  close  to  official  thinking."  or  from  in- 
formed m.u-fcet  source-).  "  or  ■informed  bank- 
ers. '  or  bankers  who  are  dose  to  Federal 
Reserve  thinking  ' 

In  each  case,  the  so-called  •bankers'  or 
•  m.wket  sources  •  are  none  other  than  the 
reeer.e  banK  official  who  conducted  the 
Thursdav  briefing  Bond  market  prolesslon- 
als  see  through  the  false  identification  imme- 
diately but  other  nnancial  page  readers  do 
not  To  most  people  a  New  York  banker  is 
an  official  of  --he  First  National  City  Bank. 
Ch.iAe  Manhattan.  Morgan  Guaniniy.  or  one 
of  the  other  commercial  banks 

.Vtuallv  a  spokesman  far  the  N  Y  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  is  not  a  banker,  as  moct  peo- 
ple understand  the  word  He  is  an  official 
of  the  U.S  Government  in  almost  everything 
except  name 

Not  quite  three  weeks  ago.  NY  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  president  Alfred  Ha>es  held  a 
special  meeuiig  with  New  York  newsmen 
during  which  he  discussed  Federal  Reserve 
credit  policy  at  ^ome  length— with  the  cus- 
tomarv  understanding  that  his  Identity  was 
not  to  be  revealed  .\mong  other  slgnincant 
things  Mr  Haves  said  that  future  moneUiry 
polKv  should  be  firm-  but  should  allow 
ror  an  appropriate  growth  -  of  bank  credit 
The  Nevk  York  TUnes  attributed  the  Hayes 
vie-AS  to  one  well-informed  New  York 
banker  who  declined  to  be  identified"  but 
the  select  group  of  bond  market  professionals 
knew  immediat«ly  that  Mr  Hayes  was  the 
source 

Mr  Haves  not  only  is  not  juat  a  privttt« 
New  York  banker.  •  he  Is  not  just  any  Fed- 
eral Reserve  official  He  is  vice  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  the 
p^.werfui  group  that  sets  national  monetary 
policy  and  the  FOMC  was  scheduled  to  meet 
at  the  Federal  Reserves  Wa*hmgton  head- 
quarters the  morning  after  Mr  Hayes-  dis- 
guised New  York  banker-  judgment*  were 
printed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WINN'S    W.^SHINGTON    REPORT 

HON    LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

I     K*NS,\S 

IN  niE  hou.se  ok  rkpresentattves 

W'-dnfsda\j    Julv  31     196H 
Mr    WINN    Mr    Sijeaker.  under  leave 
lo  t'xu-nd  mv  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following; 

CONCREs.sM\N  Winn  Uep^-irts  From 

W.*SHINOToN 
CmZENS   EXPKESS  VIEWS    IN   QUCSTJONNAWE 

I  Wish  to  thank  those  of  vou  who  tr»ik  your 
valuable  time  to  answer  niy  rect-nt  question- 
naire I  can  aasure  you  that  your  opinions  are 
weighed  heavily  before  I  oast  each  vote  on 
the   floor   of   the    House 

Of  the  147.098  questlonnilres  mailed  from 
my  Washington  office.  I  reeived  more  ;han 
150OO  responses  I  also  re-elved  more  Mian 
1  lUW  letters  exprcsfilng  views  on  issues  not 
covered   In    the   questionnaire 

I  know  that  many  of  you  found  It  difficult 
to  answer  some  questions  with  a  mere  yes 
or  no  I  mvselt  face  the  same  problem  in  vot- 
ing on  each  bill  that  comes  to  the  House 
MiKjr.  as  I  can  mlv   ■,  ote  yea  .>r  n  iy  on  It 

It  should  be  pointed  out  th,«t  bills  drafted 
by  members  of  Congress  often  become  sub- 
stantiallv  dlfTerent  pieces  of  leiilslatlon  than 
the  bills'  that  are  finally  voted  on,  due  to 
numerous  .imendments  and  revisions 

I  believe  that  the  heavy  return  on  my 
questionnaire  Is  indicative  uf  your  interest 
In  our  government  and  its  monumental 
problems  But  more  important,  your  re- 
sponses provide  a  viuil  link  between  you  and 
me. 

CAVr-I.M     AMENDMENT 

Tlie  House  approved  an  amendment  to  the 
Omnibus  Housing  Bill  of  1968  on  Julv  9  The 
amendment  subject  to  Senate  approval,  was 
offered  from  the  floor  by  Congressman  Winn. 

The  amendment  would  change  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  ui  allow  urban  renewal  to  pay 
pre-coUapse  prices  to  property  owners  »uf- 
lermg  losses  due  to  cave-ins  of  limestone 
quarries. 

In  support  of  his  amendment.  Wmn  cited 
the  danger  to  life  and  property  of  those  liv- 
ing abcive  the  abandoned  limestone  quarry 
the      Hilltop-    district    of    Kansas    City. 


seven   cave-ins    have    occurred    since 


in 

where 

1965. 

TORNADO    BILL   I.NTRODUCED   BY    WINN 

On  April  24.  Congressman  Winn  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  House  to  establish  a  -  National 
Tornado  Detection  and  Warning  System.' 
with  up  to  $10  iiilUion  to  be  funded  for  the 
Acz. 

Winn  urged  qiuck  action  on  his  bill  by 
pointing  out  that,  in  addition  to  Uvea  lost, 
tornadoes  and  other  severe  storms  cost  bil- 
lions of  dollars  m  property  damage  mnuallv 

As  an  example,  he  cited  the  •  Topeka  tor- 
nado" of  June  8,  1966.  which  took  17  lives 
.ind  did  approximately  *80  to  9100  million 
worth  of  property  damage 

Winns  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  to  mcretvse  knowledge  of  tor- 
nados, squall  lines  and  other  severe  storms 

It  also  provides  for  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Severe  Storms  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  The  bill  has  wide  bipar- 
tisan support  m  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

WINN    WRITES  RISK  ON   "PIEBLO'  INCIDENT 

On  April  4  Congressman  Winn  wrote  Sec- 
retary ol  State  Dean  Rusk  demanding  that 
the  American  people  be  given  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  incident  which  resulted  in  ^^e 
capture  of  the  intelligence  ship 
Pueblo  and  her  crew  off  the  coast  o 
Korea  Usl  January  211 
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Tlie  State  Department  reply  contained  the 
usual  bureaucratic  mumbo  Jumbo  stating. 
It  would  .learlv  r.ot  be  m  ihe  best  inleres' 
of  the  United  states  Government  or  -he  orew 
of  the  Puehlo  to  comment  publicly  regarding' 
anv  possible  future  cour.-e  of  action  we  inieht 
take 

1  RIME    Rr^oLl-noN     PASSED    BY     HOUSE 

A  restJlutlon  to  establish  a  bipartisan  Joint 
Congressional  committee  to  inve.stigate  crime 
•uid  lawle.ssness  in  the  nation  passed  the 
H  '.»•  bv  a  v.'tp  of  :UR  to  12  on  July  12  The 
rt--.  ..ution  -.v  t-s  .  ,>-sp(,nsored  by  Congressman 
Wmn.  who  .ilso  spoke  in  favor  of  it  during 
debate  on  ;  he  House  lltKjr. 

HJ    Res    1      till  subject  to  Senate  approval 
would  wive  the  commlttoe  power  to  liold  hear- 
ings   .invwhere    m    the    United    States,    sub- 
pofii  1    witnesses   and    documents,    and    lake 
testimony. 

Winn  has  asked  to  serve  on  the  committee 
If  11  is  formed, 

QtmSTIONNAIRE    RESULTS 

Mote  — Since  many  people  checked  more 
answers  than  were  requested  on  multiple- 
choice  questions  of  3  and  6.  answers  here  are 
those  selected  most  often  by  questionnaire 
respondents 

I  In  percent] 

1  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation  regulat- 
ing the  sale  .and  possession  uf  firearms? 

Yes   .-- — - —  -  54  3 

No 38.4 

Undecided    .- "^  3 

2.  Do  vou  favor  legislation  which  would 
pemilt  a  portion  of  your  Federal  Income 
taxes  to  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  political 
campaigns? 

Yes - 10-6 

No 8*  5 

Undecided    -      ^   0 

3  In  your  opinion,  what  Is  the  primary 
cause  of  Increased  crime  and  violence? 

.\nswer:  Disrespect  for  law 

4  Do  you  favor  the  .Administration's  pres- 
ent Vietnam  policy? 

Yes -- -26.0 

No, 59.0 

Undecided    - -  ^50 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  greater  Federal  Govern- 
ment role  in  the  area  of  agriculture  and  farm 
product  support? 

Yes - lil 

.No     .- 73-2 

Undecided - ^2. 1 

6  Which  four  of  the  following  would  re- 
ceive your  highest  priority  for  spending 
reductions-' 

Answers  (1)  Foreign  aid,  i2)  beautlllca- 
tlon.  i3(  supersordc  transport  and  i4i  space 
exploration. 

7  Do  you  favor  legislation  providing  Fed- 
eral asslJstance  to  help  low-income  families 
achieve  home  ownership? 

Yes  -.- 34    1 

NO     53   1 

Undecided --   ^2  8 

8  E>o  you  favor  a  Federal  attack  on  unem- 
ployment by  offering  incentives  to  employers 
to  hire  and  ualn  unskilled  workers  ,* 

Ve,  58  2 

No  .""'-"1""- - 31.8 

Undecided - ^^^ 

9  Do  vou  think  the  Federal  Government 
shou'd  return  a  portion  of  the  taxes  it  col- 
lects to  State  and  local  governments  to  use 
as  they  see  fit? 
„  40   9 

3" :: 48  2 

Undecided  --- ^^^ 
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PROTECTING   OUR   ESTUARIES 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wrdricsdap.  Julv  31.  1968 
Mr  TENZER  Mr  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  the  Conarcss  has  devoted  more  of 
U-s  time  to  conservation  matters  and 
particvilarly  the  preservation  of  our  es- 
t Marine  and  wetland  areas — those  tidal 
/ones  where  fresh  and  salt  water  meet. 
The  di-sappearance  of  many  thousands 
,,(  acres  of  valuable  mar.shlands  throuBh 
jirivate  development,  dredging,  and  fill- 
inc  pro.iects  has  endangered  the  ecology 
of  this  continent  and  has  destroyed  much 
of  the  spawning',  grounds  for  fish  and 
shellfish, 

A  bill— H  R  'JS— to  preserve  the  Na- 
tions estuarine  areas  has  been  approved 
bv  the  House  and  Senate  and  is  now 
await ini!  the  President's  signature.  As 
a  cospon.sor  of  this  legislation.  I  am  ver>' 
pleased  at  the  action  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress in  the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill  and  in 
the  area  of  conservation  and  protection 
( f  our  natural  resources. 

H  R  125  brings  to  the  field  of  consser- 
\alion  a  new  concept  in  protecting  nat- 
ural resources  which  I  first  introduced 
m  the  89th  Conurr.ss— the  concept  of  co- 
operative Federal.  State,  and  local  man- 
auement  agreements.  Instead  of  author- 
izing condemnation  or  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  for  con.servation  purposes, 
for  which  limited  Federal  funds  are 
available.  H.R.  125  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Interior  to  conduct  an  inven- 
tory of  the  Nation's  valuable  estuaries 
:-,nd  in  certain  ca.ses  where  the  land  is  al- 
loadv  in  public  ownership  to  enter  into 
cooperative  management  agreements 
vdth  Slates  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions to  permanently  protect  and  main- 
tain these  lands  with  title  remaining  in 
the  State  or  other  local  government. 
Thus,  more  of  the  remaining  valuable 
'..etlands  areas  can  be  saved. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  recent 
I  ditonal  which  appears  m  the  July  19, 
1968.  edition  of  Life  magazine  entitled 
Endanuered  Edge  of  the  Sea."  I  place 
the  text  of  the  Life  editorial  in  the 
ItEcoRD  tor  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
m  the  House,  as  follows i 

ENDANGERnS    EDGE    OF    THE    SE.A 

Tlie*  tidal  .-one  where  .America  borders  the 
.-ea  In  bays,  marshe.s.  cstuarie.^.  sloughs  and 
tlats  may  be  the  le.ist  understood  and  most 
maligned  fracuon  of  our  natural  world.  The 
shallow  edge  of  the  sea  where  salt  water 
:-.inKles  with  fresh,  commonly  called  the 
istuarlne  /.one.  Is  the  most  productive  acre- 

26  known  to  man.  It  provides  food  and 
sport,  moderates  our  weather  and  protects 
■•.s  from  the  weight  of  a  .storm-driven  ocean. 
in  return  vv-e  dredce  its  shallows,  pile  muck 

nto  its  marshes,  dam  It  off  with  highways 
,.nd    bulkhf.ids    and    glorify    our    efforts    as 

reclamation  "      We      aren't      reclaiming      a 

•,>ilng we    are    destroying.    And    unless    the 

Coneress  and  the  states  move  quickly  to  put 
i:n.)  Uiw  the  protective  measures  demanded 

IV  ecologlsts  we  will  have  sacrificed  one  of 
our  greatest  wealths  to  create  dry  sterile 
:,ind  that  the  nation  already  has  in  abund- 
.ince. 

Two  thirds  of  all  our  fish   and  shellfish — 
and    that    includes    such    choice    species    as 
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the  blueflsh  and  striped  bass,  the  shrimp. 
the  shad,  the  salmon  and  the  oyster— spend 
all  or  a  vital  part  of  their  life  cycle  in  the 
estuarine  zone.  Wipe  out  the  f-stuanes  and 
you  wipe  out  the  fish. 

The  ecologv  of  this  continent  i.s  bii.sed  on 
the  interaction  of  thousands  of  species  in 
zones  that  are  often  immense  Gut  a  bay 
by  dredging  it  fur  gravel  and  more  than  the 
fikh  are  affected,  A  key  link  in  .i  waterfowl 
flyway  may  have  been  broken.  Insects  that 
were  never  a  great  problem  suddenly  become 
a  plague.  The  bav's  nbllity  to  cleanse  itself 
of  sewage  may  have  been  lost  and  It  becomes 
an  open  cesspool. 

Ju.st  this  sort  of  problem  is  building  in 
San  Francisco  Bay.  Already  shrunk  from  its 
original  700  square  miles  to  435  by  the  hap- 
hazard filling  of  its  shores,  the  shallow  bay 
is  in  danger  of  being  squeezed  down  to  an 
Ignoble  drainage  ditch  In  the  entire  state 
of  California  67':  of  the  wetlands  area  has 
alreadv  been  lost.  In  Connecticut  only  20 
square"  miles  remain  and  on  I.oni;  island,  m 
a  recent  span  of  only  10  years.  29'.  of  the 
wetlands  were   demolished 

It  is  tragically  late  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem, but  there  are  signs  of  an  awakening, 
Massachusetts  has  enforced,  since  196,t.  a 
stiff  law  requiring  permits  for  all  alterations 
of  estuarine  areas  And  in  San  Francisco 
the  Bav  Conservation  and  Development  Com- 
mission has  had  the  power  to  veto  filline 
projects  for  the  past  three  years  while  it 
worked  out  a  master  plan  for  bay  develop- 
ment. Recognizing  that  a  bay  is  l.>r  ton 
valuable  a  resource  to  be  preserved  solely  for 
the  needs  of  ecology,  the  BCDC  suege.sts 
stronglv  that  future  development  of  the 
shoreline  of  San  Francisco  Bay  should  be 
restricted  to  projects  for  which  such  a  loca- 
tion is  vital— port  terminals,  ocean-based 
industries  and  recreation  areas  ir;eht  now 
only  10  of  the  bay's  276  miles  of  shoreline 
are'open  to  the  publicK 

The  BCDC  is  scheduled  to  go  out  of  exi.st- 
ence  next  vear.  If  that  happens,  control  of 
hUlng  will  revert  to  the  localities.  And  it  is 
not  easv  for  anv  citv  or  county  to  ignore  the 
siren  ca"ll  of  a  developer  who  promises  to  re- 
claim acres  of  "useless"  marsh  and  add  it  to 
the  tax  rolls— particularly  when  the  marsh 
makes  its  greatest  contribution  to  fishermen 
in  another  state  or  duck  hunters  a  thousand 
miles  away. 

Because  the  problems  and  values  of 
estuaries  transcend  local  boundaries,  their 
protection  can  be  guaranteed  only  by  fed- 
eral standards,  binding  on  the  states.  Jus: 
such  a  measure  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  February.  It  is  languishing  now 
in  a  Senate  committee.  And  it  will  conf.nue 
to  languish  until  Americans  realize  as  John 
Clark  president  of  the  American  Litt,oral 
Societv,  puts  It.  that  "the  shore  is  m  the 
same  danger  now  that  the  forests  were  when 
Teddy  Roosevelt  took  office,"  An  acre  of  cut- 
over  forest  will  come  back,  given  time.  An 
acre  of  marsh  20  feet  under  the  town  dump 
is  gone  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ur.ae  all  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  review  the  problem  of 
protecting  estuarine  areas  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  to  look  into  the  new  coopera- 
tive management  concept  contained  m 
H.R.  25. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have 
to  authorize  Federal  acquisition  of  lands 
already  in  public  ov\-nership  in  order  to 
preserve  natural  resources  for  future 
generations.  We  can  and  should  en- 
courage cooperation  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials  to  protect  these 
valuable  areas  from  unnecessary  devel- 
opment and  destruction.  That  is  the 
reason  for  H.R.  25  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
future  generations  of  Americans  will 
benefit  from  this  legislation. 
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COMMITMENT   TO  EDUCATION   RE- 
MAINS A  PROVEN  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

iiF    MINNESOT.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr,  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enthu- 
.siastically  endorse  the  acceptance  of  the 
conference  report  on   the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1968. 

For  22  vears  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  repre.seriting  the  Eighth  Congre.ssion- 
al  District  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
During  that  time  I  have  seen  this  House 
slowlv  come  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  the  problem  of  insuring  that  this  Na- 
tion can  adequately  educate  Us  youth. 
For  a  number  of  years  after  World  War 
II  it  was  deenied  iK)ssible  to  leave  edu- 
cation virtually  totally  outside  the  .sphere 
uf  Federal  activity.  In  1945  we  knew,  as 
we  do  today,  that  it  takes  nearly  50  years 
time  to  uet  an  innovative  and  p.ece.s.sai'y 
educational  idea  off  the  drawing  board 
and  into  every  cla.ssroom.  Unlike  today 
liov^-ever.  we  felt  that  we  in  Congre.ss  liad 
no  responsiblty  to  change  this  lap.se  of 
time — the  responsibility  was  entirely  a 
State  and  local  one. 

This  attitude  of  Cunuress  changed 
over  a  period  of  time.  The  Korean  war. 
the  cold  war.  automation,  prosperity, 
and  hnally  the  launching  of  Sputnik 
combined  with  many  other  factors  to 
make  Coni;re.s.s  take  on  a  new  attitude.  At 
lonu  last  we  realised  that  chanue  in 
technology,  in  .social  pressure,  and  in  the 
mas.s  el  .scientific  and  nonscientific 
knowledge  \\h.<  occurrina  at  an  mcreas- 
inely  rapid  rate.  We  realized  that  the 
late'  of  chaniie  wa.s  .so  fast  ihat  very 
soon  it  would  take  60.  then  75.  then  100 
years  to  move  an  innovation  from  draw- 
ing board  to  the  classi'(;(-)m. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  and  the 
American  people  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  continued  v.ell-beinR  nf  this  Na- 
tion was  directly  dependent  on  the  pos- 
'.es^ion  and  maintenance  of  a  i)opulation 
that  was  universally  a?  highly  educated 
in  modern  technology  as  a  racing  car  is 
hiehlv  tuned. 

In  1958  the  86th  Congress  passed  the 
National  Delense  Education  .Act  in  hopes 
of  fir.st.  stimulating  a  quick  growth  in 
the  number  of  highly  educated  i^eople  in 
certain  specified  scientific  and  non- 
.scientific  academic  areas,  and  second,  re- 
ducing the  number  of  years  that  pass 
between  the  time  of  conception  of  a  new 
idea  and  the  time  of  institution  of  that 
idea  in  our  educational  system.  The  pas- 
saee  of  this  act  was  truly  crucial  in  the 
histoi-v  of  education  legislation.  It  repre- 
sents the  first  major  step  Congress  has 
taken  in  this  field.  One  reason  for  this 
step  can  be  attributed  to  the  pressure  the 
entire  Nation  felt  following  the  Soviets' 
launching  of  their  first  sputnik.  The 
National  Defense  Education  Act  was  per- 
haps in  part  a  panic  response  to  this 
Soviet  success  as  -R-ell  as  a  response  to  the 
conclusions  that  I  have  already  talked 

about.  ,. 

Since  1958,  Congress  has  very  often 
modified  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  in  hopes  of  perfecting  it.  To  reach 
perfection  in  any  field  of  endeavor  is  an 
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Impossible  task,  but  Americans  will,  and 
must  alwavs  strive  to  reach  it  This  is 
simply  an  mherent  part  of  the  American 
character  Today,  we  are  involved  In 
amendlnt?  the  NDEA  as  a  part  of  that 
process  of  perfecting 

We  are  doing  other  things  today  In 
addition  to  this  Since  1958  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  many 
more  education  acts  r.ave  been  passed 
with  the  same  general  purposes  of  the 
NDEA  ThP  Higher  Education  Act  >f  1963 
is  one  of  these  Under  it,  we  are  doing 
much  to  upgrade,  enlarge,  and  modernize 
the  American  higher  education  system 
We  are  providing  community  service  pro- 
grams, college  llbran--  materials,  librarian 
training  programs,  strengthening  devel- 
oping institutions  programs  student  n- 
nanclal  aid  programs  teacher  training 
and  preparation  programs,  and  improve- 
ment of  undergraduate  instruction 

Ti  me  personally  the  most  impoitaiU 
program,  and  'he  -n.-  I  want  to  talk 
about  for  .1  :  :•  ^^  ■■■■'■  -^  the  student 
flnanclat  aid  ,::  ^uur.  w.-  .ire  providing 
rtnaiiciaraid  t,.  students  with  great  minds 
who  also  have  great  flnanclal  need  To 
withhold  financial  aid  from  this  kind  ol 
student  would  effectively  deprive  the  Na- 
tion of  most  numbers  of  potential  Presi- 
dents Congressmen,  business  executives, 
scientists,  college  professors  generals^ 
and  other  personnel  vital  to  the  life  of 
this  Nation  Nobody  m  this  House,  in- 
cluding myself  likes  to  i;ive  away  tax 
monev  for  no  good  purpose  But  student 
financial  aid  is  no  giveaway  program 
Under  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program,  students  attending  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  in  my  district 
received  more  than  $180  000  in  1966.  and 
even  more  in  1967  Every  penny  of  this 
loan  monev  will  be  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernment with  interest  To  me  this  does 
not  sound  like  a  giveaway— it  sounds 
more  like  a  sound  investment  in  our 
future 

Of  all  the  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams, the  college  work-study  program 
is  probably  closest  to  my  heart.  Under 
this  program,  students  work  part  time 
during  the  academic  year  at  jobs  on  cam- 
pus, such  as  laboratory  assistants,  cafe- 
teria waiters,  office  workers  and  librari- 
ans, and  off  campus,  such  as  garage 
mechanics,  waiters,  and  clerks  In  my 
opinion,  a  student,  like  any  other  person, 
can  become  limited  and  stilted  by  devo- 
tion to  one  task  only.  The  work-study 
program  provides  the  opportunity  for 
constructive,  nonacademic  activity  that 
can  onlv  help  to  build  a  balanced  numan 
being  able  to  work  both  with  books  and 
with  people  of  all  educational  levels  Last 
year,  more  than  S158.000  was  earned  by 
numerous  students  m  the  Eu'hth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Minnesota  under 
this  program 

In  this  years  Higher  Education 
Amendments,  these  programs,  among 
many  others,  are  extended  and  enlarged 
But  the  amendments  also  add  some  new 
programs,  one  of  which.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
feel  IS  extremely  valuable  and  nece.ssary, 
this  IS  the  cooperative  education  pro- 
gram. Under  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams which  some  colleges  have  run  for 
as  much  a5  60  vears,  a  >tudent  alternates 
full-time  .>tudy  with  full-time  work  The 
work   is   usually,   but   not   always,   con- 
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.lected  to  the  student  s  academic  sched- 
ule Thus,  ytui  ha\e  marinr  biology  ma- 
jors working  on  >>ceatu>graphlc  research 
ships,  accounting  majors  m  accounting 
offices  drama  major.,  in  theaters  history 
majors  m  research  e>tabllshments.  polit- 
ical science  majors  in  congres.iional  of- 
ncts  and  iieilogv  ma)ors  m  mining  com- 
panies This  kind  of  program  is  valuable 
because,  not  only  does  a  student  gain 
academic  knowledge  but  he  also  gains 
practical  experience  on  which  the  knowl- 
edge can  be  applied  and  which  can  make 
practical  and  workable  the  pure  abstract 
theories  Hie  proposal  that  is  before  us 
would  help  colleges  and  universities  to 
plan  and  fsrablish  cooperative  education 
programs  bv  authorizing  $8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969  and  $10  million  for  fiscal 
v.-ar  19T0  fur  this  purpose  I  sincerely 
n.ipe  that  t!ll.^  pri>;iani  is  put  into  action 
quickly  and  can  Pe  expanded  following 
fiscal  year  1970 

Mr  Speaker  I  crngratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  its  chair- 
man, the  ttentleman  fiom  Kentucky  Mr 
Perkins  I.  and  iLs  members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  on  having  completed 
a  conference  report  in  a  short  time  un- 
der extreme  pressure  and  1  am  pleased 
that  I  have  tjeen  able  to  join  so  many 
colleagues  in  supp«)rting  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation .Amendments  of  1968. 


July  .//.   19'^^ 


action    or  Is  totally  Jlsabled  us  a  result  of 
ser\!ce  in  The  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House      ■ 
Repmentatliei     of     the     United     States       > 
Af'\er^,•a  \n  Congreas  asttembled    Th.^t  chap'.- 
39  ot  Utle  10   United  States  Code.  U  amenrtt^. 
by  Adding  immediately  aft*r  section  671  the 
following  new  section 
{  671a    Certain  members  not  to  be  assigned 
Ui  combat  nren.s 
■■E:xcept   during   the   pen^xl   of   a   war  or  .. 
national  emergency  declared  by  Congress    no 
member  of  an  .\rmetl  f>Tce  may  !«■  iissUr..-.; 
to  active  duty  in  :in  urea  In  which  the  arn'..- ■ 
forces    are    engaged     In    combat      unless    !;• 
volunteers  for  such  duty,  if  after  l>ecemb.- 
31.   1963    the  father  or  a  brother  or  a  sister 
of  such  member — 

(1)    18  killed   in  action  or  dies  in   line 
duty. 

i2i    Is  captured  or  declared  as  mlsalng-ln- 

actlon.  or 

3»    dies  or  Is  totally  disabled  iW  a  result  •  : 
injuries   received   or   disease    incurred 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  within  the 
combat   wne  designated   in   Executive  Order 
Numbered    11218.  dat«d   April   24     1965" 

Src    2    The  table  of  sections  ;»t  the  beglr,- 
nlng  of  chapter  39  of  such  title  l.s  amended  ■  • 
inserting  Immediately  after 
fiTl     Members    not    to    be    assigned    out-sici- 
United      States      before      completint; 
training  " 
the  following 

•671a.  Certain  members  not  to  be  assigned  t,-i 
combat  areas  " 
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EXEMPTION    OF   SURVIVORS    FROM 
VIETNAM   COMBAT 


COMMENT       VOR   GOD  AND 
COUNTRY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

.it    M;N.sf_-,  iiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

IVVdnrsdai/.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  that  would  pro- 
hibit the  assignment  to  combat  duty  in 
Vietnam  of  servicemen — except  those 
who  volunteered— who  have  lost  a  mem- 
ber of  their  immediate  family  m  the  war 
I  undersUnd  that,  as  of  today.  67  other 
Members  have  introduced  the  same  bill. 
and  I  hope  that  even  more  will  join  m 
its  sponsorship 

Existing  regulations  exempt  a  family's 
only  survivin«  son  from  combat  duty,  ex- 
cept voluntarily  The  bill  I  have  cospon- 
sored  would  extend  the  exemption  to  all 
other  ,>urviving  members  of  a  family 
whose  father,  brother,  or  sister  had  died 
as  a  result  of  military  service  in  Viet- 
nam 

It  is  asking  too  much  for  a  family  to 
bear  the  itrief  of  more  than  one  war 
death  The  number  oi  military  per.son- 
nel  and  their  families  who  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  proposal  would  be  rela- 
tively small  But  the  suffering  that 
would  be  .saved  would  greatly  outweigh 
the  actual  numbers  involved  While  af- 
fecting our  military  effort  m  no  way.  the 
policy  would  be  of  inestimable  humani- 
tarian value  to  the  nearly  30.000  families 
who  have  already  lost  a  close  relative 

Following  IS  the  text  of  the  bill 

HR     19108 

A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the  United  Stales 
Code  to  prohibit  the  assignment  of  a  mem- 
ber of  iin  .Vrmed  Force  to  combat  area 
duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives  of  such 
member   dies.    Is    -aptured.    is    missing    In 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

.  .>-    I'ESNSYrVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  GOODLING  Mr  Speaker,  radio 
station  WORK  of  York.  Pa —my  con- 
i;resslonal  district — has  instituted  an  in- 
novation which  makes  a  superb  contribu- 
tion to  the  jiublic  service.  This  uniqut- 
device  has  been  labeled  Comment."  and 
It  IS  made  up  uf  a  series  of  subjects  ha\- 
ing  for  the  k-eneral  public.  The  series  . 
heard  three  times  daily  on  radio  station 
WORK  Monday  through  P'rlday 

One  •  Comment"  entitled  For  God  ann 
Countrj-.'  won  broad  acclaim,  havir.- 
itainedihe  George  Washlneton  Hono; 
Medal  from  the  Freedoms  Foundation  a' 
Vallev  For*je  and  having  been  lead  itit 
the  records  of  the  Stale  of  Pennsylvar,;a 
General  Assembly 

Because  of  the  timely  nature  of  thi.- 
Comment."  I  insert  it  m  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues; 

COMMENT  For  God  and  COtTNTKT 
Americans  .ire  the  richest  people  in  t.le 
world  They  eat  more,  they  have  a  hlghe.- 
standard  of  living,  they  have  more  In  tne 
way  if  possessions  and  yet  they  are  no; 
.-atistied 

The  promised  land  Thafs  what  Amer:  ■  i 
Is  m  reality  vou  know  With  all  its  riches 
rescurces  and  power  America  has  twice  en- 
gaged in  world  conflict  to  make  this  plane- 
safe  tor  all  people  to  live,  without  fear  ct 
tyranny  Both  wars  failed  to  accomplish  thl.- 
goal  Was  the  blood  of  our  veterans  wastec 
then'  Did  thev  fight  and  die  m  vain''  Ft  r 
no  cause  at  alP  No.  they  did  not  They  suc- 
ceeded m  Keeping  America  free  and  In  keep- 
■ng   America   .i   major   world    power,    however 
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dlsuisteful  <hat  might  be  to  other  countries. 
The  world  citizen,  fortunate  enough  to  be 
born  m  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
wealth  untold  even  if  his  riches  are  not  vls- 
■ble  Personal  freedom  is  the  most  valuable  of 
.,11  possessions  and  the  poorest  of  our  citi- 
zens still  has  that  Certainly  there  Is  poverty 
in  this  country  and  we  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  tight  the  strangling  efTect,  but  this 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  we  are  rich. 

Most  of  us  have  enough  to  eat.  we  have 
shelter  we  own  an  .auomoblle.  we  have 
clothing  and  other  items  sufficient  i°r  °^J 
needs  This  does  not  mean  we  are  satisfied, 
but  they  are  sufficient  for  our  needs.  Com- 
pare our  lot  with  that  of  any  average  citizen 
of  .iny  other  cotmtry  and  you'll  find  that  we 
are  better  ofT  all  the  way  around. 

This  did  not  come  about  by  accident,  not 
bv  a  long  shot  It  came  about  through  hard 
work,  back-breaking  work  .  Through  strong 
will  and  although  other  countries  downgrade 
us  for  It  through  capluUism  After  all.  where 
would  America  be  without  her  great  Indus- 
tries'' Thafs  exactly  why  she  maintains  her 
lead  in  the  world  and  other  countries  remain 
at  a  standstill  Our  Industries  are  the  very 
basis  of  our  ^-ood  way  of  life  Like  people  the 
world  over,  we  tend  to  complain  But  un- 

like those  people,  we  have  less  right  to  do  so. 
In  the  first  place  we  should  be  ever  thank- 
ful   we    are    Americans    and    not    Chinese   or 
Japanese  or  anv..ne  else  Not  that  there 

is  anything  wrong  with  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned races  It  just  goes  back  to  the 
opening  statement  of  this  comment.  "Amer- 
icans are  the  richest  people  in  the  world." 

Vet  we  have  the  chronic  complainers, 
those  who  .ire  never  satisfied.  Those  who 
must  make  waves  to  sUiy  happy.  They  protest 
everything  Thev    carry    banners    with 

anti-Amencan  .slogans  They  take  up  for 

others  m  disputes  with  America  .  .  .  They 
prav  for  other  countries  to  defeat  America 
in  war  While  they  enjoy  the  freedoms  and 
rich  life  offered  by  America,  they  work  un- 
derhandedlv  to  overthrow  her.  One  can  un- 
dersuind  to  some  degree,  a  Russians'  passion 
for  downgrading  America,  but  how  do  you 
explain  ..n  American,  and  I  vise  the  word 
lof)selv  downing  his  own  country.  Some  of 
these 'i)oor  misgtUded  souls  have  been  led 
so  far  astray  that  they  have  carried  Amer- 
ican flags  in  their  protest  marches  and  set 
them  ..lire  The  flag  of  their  own  country, 
marred  bv  their  own  hands. 

This  i.s"  not  the  act  of  a  patriot.  It  is  the 
act  of  an  enemv  of  the  country  and  should 
be  treated  as  such  Old  Glory  is  not  Just 
red  white,  and  blue  silk,  it  Is  the  symbol 
of  this  Nation,  and  should  be  treated  with 
respect  But  then  these  moaning  and  groan- 
ing kooks  have  respect  for  nothing. 

In   reaiitv   they   are   worthless   .  They 

contribute  nothing  to  society  .  .  .  They  ride 
free  on  its  coat  tails  flguring  all  the  whUe 
the    world    owes   them   something.   They   are 
leaches   of    the    lowest    form.    They   are    un- 
kempt   ill   mannered,   uneducated,  and  very 
noisy    Thev  incite  nois.  preach  race  hatred, 
demonstrate,  protest,  burn  draft  cards,  meet 
m    niuddv    fields   or    on    downtown    streets^ 
Smoke  marijuana,  pot.  heroin,  refuse  to  worlc 
or   shave     or    take    a    bath,   take   what   they 
want    when  thev  want  it  regardless  of  price 
■vnd  feel  afterward  that  it  was  owed  to  them. 
Thev  conform  with  nothing   .  .      They  wish 
to  be  individualists.  They  claim  God  Is  dead. 
thev    bring    about    Insurrections   on   college 
campuses    They   are  the  hate  mongers,   the 
bigots    and    thev    all   come   from   the   same 
mold    In   their  efforts  to  avoid  conformity, 
thtv  conform. 

They  have  no  place  in  the  world  because 
of  their  weird  and  warped  outlook  so  they 
attempt  to  solidify  their  foundation  by 
drawing  other  weirdos  into  their  clique. 
They  are  a  deadly  group.  Their  efforts  cause 
millions  in  damage  every  year,  not  to  men- 
tion countless  lives.  Their  hate,  greed,  and 
bigotry  wreaks  havoc  on  the  world  and  stUl 
we  allow  them  in  our  midst. 


We  must  not  violate  their  rights,  the  very 
rights  they  see  fit  to  \lolate  constantly. 

Perhaps  these  people  who  find  America  so 
hard  to  take,  would  enjoy  living  behind  the 
bamboo  curtain  of  China,  or  the  iron  curtain 
of  Russia  or  even  the  concrete  wall  of  East 
Berlin.  . 

That's  where  thev  should  be  because  they 
certainly  can  find  nothing  good  about  the 
U  S  of  A  Our  Government  is  always  wrong 
'  Others  are  alwavs  right  and  we  should 
all  go  lump  into  a  bottomless  pit  Call  them 
what  you  will:  Beatniks.  Peaceniks.  Vletniks. 
their  actions  are  always  the  same 

Anyone  must  agree  that  a  fellow  American 
has  a  right  to  protest  and  even  a  right  U) 
demonstrate,  so  long  as  he  does  It  orderly 
and  does  not  create  a  disturbance  Burning 
an  American  flag  can  certainly  be  described 
as  a  disturbance,  to  say  the  least  These  low- 
grade  individuals  should  perhaps  be  drafted 
into  the  service,  made  to  bathe  and  shave. 
made  to  don  shoes,  which  appears  to  be 
against  their  principles,  and  then  to  be  made 
to  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America 

Maybe  if  these  shiftless  characters  were 
made  to  sacrifice  a  little  for  that  flag,  they 
would  not  be  so  ready  to  disfigure  It 

This  isn't  the  whole  solution,  not  by  a 
long  shot,  but  It  is  a  start,  and  start  we  must 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  nd  ourselves  of  these 
hatespreadlng.  worthless  protestors  Not  hav- 
ing been  anvwhere.  nor  seen  ..nythlng.  thev 
know  little  of  what  they  protest  They  thrive 
on  violence.  If  they  want  it  that  badly, 

send  them  to  Viet   Nam  there's  plenty 

there. 

For  comment.  Bill  Nicholas 


basic  principle  of  constitutional  government, 
private  land  ownership.  They  are  strong  ex- 
ponents of  wilderness  area  conservation,  but 
recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  utilizing 
the  nation's  forest  lands  on  a  multiple-use 
basis— in  other  words,  for  recreation,  wildlife 
conservation  and  sustalned-yleld  timber 
harvesting. 

As  the  'American  Forests"  editorial  maKes 
crvstiil  clear,  the  umt  lor  illusions  about 
people  and  land  Is  past  We  must  treasure 
productive  forest  lands  just  .is  we  do  the 
remaining  wilderness  areas  We  need  them 
both. 


ASSISTANT  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 
FOR  LEGISLATION  AND  FEDERAL 
RELATIONS,   JOHN  M.  LUMLEY 


WE   NEED   BOTH 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 


OF    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-TIVE.S 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr   LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  JefCersonian.  edited  by  Mr.  Aueust 
Maher.  recently  published  a  fine  editorial 
on  necessary  utilization  of  American  for- 
ests. I  would  like  to  share  this  thought- 
ful column  with  my  colleagues: 
We  Need  Both 
A   late    issue   of   "American    Forests"   con- 
tains  an   editorial   on   people,   land   and    the 
timber    industry    that    should    leave    few    il- 
lusions concerning  our  forest  lands  and  their 
use    The  editorial  was  written  on  the  heels 
of    the    Washington.    D.C     riots     It    told    of 
the  massive  rebuilding  Job   with   which   the 
citv    was    confronted— a    job    requiring    vast 
quantities    of    lumber    and    other    materials. 
Beyond    the    Immediate    need    of    rebuild- 
ing  flot-torn   and   depressed   areas   of  cities. 
the  editorial  also  drew  attention  to  another 
fact  that  a  lot  of  us  ignore;   "So  many  new 
needs  so  manv  new  people    Last  November 
20    the   Population   Clock   at    the   Bureau   of 
the   Census   reached    the   200    million    mark. 
On    April    5    it   had    climbed    to    200.820.734^ 
Meanwhile,  our  country  has  the  same  fixed 
two   billion    acres   of   land    including   a    hall 
billion    acres   of    forest    land.    Twenty    years 
from  now  we  will  still  have  the  same  amount 
of  land  plus  331   million  Americans  using  a 
third  more  wood  products  plus  more  of  every- 
thing else." 

No  one  Is  more  conscious  of  the  increasing 
squeeze  on  people  and  land  than  timber  com- 
panies. Leaders  in  the  industry  are  calling 
for  heavier  investment  m  research  in  order 
to  increase  timber  yields  per  acre,  as  well  as 
improving  woods  and  mill  techniques.  They 
present  the  strongest  kind  of  case  for  an  in- 
vestor-owned, wood  products  industry^ 
oriented   around   preservation   of   that   most 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Sj^eaker.  among 
the  ablest  and  hardest  working  spokes- 
men for  American  education  here  In 
Washington  is  John  M.  Lumlcy.  the  as- 
sistant executive  .secretary  for  legislation 
and  Federal  relations  of  the  National 
Education  Association. 

During  my  10  years  in  Congress.  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  discuss 
problems  of  education  with  Mr.  Lumley 
and  I  have  found  him  unfaihngly  cour- 
teous, .straightforward,  and  helpful. 

I  am  pleased  to  in.sert  at  this  point  m 
the  Record  a  sketch  published  in  a  recent 
issue    of    the    NEA   Journal    about    Mr. 
Lumley : 
ASSISTANT  Executive  Secretary  for  Lfcisia- 

TION      .AND     FEDERAL     RELATIONS,      JOHN      M. 

Li'MLEY 

Although    NEA   has   played    a   central    role 
m  shaping  public  education  policy  for  more 
than  a  centurv.  at  no  time  in  our  history  has 
the  Association's  role  m  relation  to  the  fed- 
eral   government    been    more    important    to 
America    than    now.   The    promotion   of    NEA 
legislative  objectives   is  today   .i  matter  that 
directly  affects   more   teachers,   more  pupils, 
and  more  citizens   than  ever  before    During 
this    school    year    alone,    literally    billions   of 
dollars  of  federal  money  will  go  directly  and 
indirectly  to  schools  throughout  the  nation. 
Guiding   the   legislauve    efforts   of   NEA   is 
the  assistant  executive  secretary  for  legisla- 
tion and  federal  relations.  John  M.  Lumley. 
As  NEA  chief  lobbyist  and  as  executive  sec- 
retary  of    the    NEA    Legislative   Commission. 
Dr.  Lumley  turns  the  Association's  goals  into 
legislative  realities. 

Under  his  direction.  staH  legislative  con- 
sultants promote  NEA  objectives  through 
contract  with  members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  with  federal  agencies,  and  with  other 
education  Interests  Further,  under  Dr  Lum- 
leVs  direction,  state  and  local  education  as- 
sociation efforts  to  obtain  sound  federal  legis- 
lation are  coordinated.  And.  in  addition.  NEA 
newsletters  and  special  reports  on  legislative 
matters  are  prepared 

The   NEA  Legislative  Commission   itself   is 
made    up    of    11    Association    members    ap- 
pointed  bv    the    NEA    Executive    Committee. 
Its  mission  is  to  formulate  and  promote  the 
legislauve    program    of    the    .Association.    It 
prepares    resolutions    lor    con.Mderation    by 
the   NEA   membership    i  through    the   Repre- 
sentative   Assembly)     and    defines    specific 
legislative    goals    within    the    framework    of 
the  general  objectives  set  by  the  membership 
Dr   Lumley  and  his  staff  develop  the  action 
plans  to  implement  the  legislative  programs 
adopted  bv  the  Legislative  Commission.  They 
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keep  -he  CommtMlon  and  the  profession 
informed  about  federal  activities  reUt«d  to 
educaUon 

John  M  Lumley.  a  Pennsylvanian  at- 
tendeil  elementary  and  secondary  jchool 
'here  -ind  received  his  underxraduate  and 
doctoral  degrees  in  that  state  He  has  served 
as  ^uper.ntendent  of  schools  in  WhUes- 
Barr°  and  SuMlvan  Countv.  and  as  ciilef 
depvrv  siiper.nr#ndent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Sute  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
While  working  on  his  doctorate  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University  he  served  as  a  con- 
sultanr  in  reading  at  the  Penn  State  msU- 
tutes  f..r  teachers  and  also  taught  summer 
schciol  classes 

Several  vears  ago.  Muhlenberg  College 
named  Dr  Lumlev  lU  outstanding  alumnus 
in  the  field  of  education  and  Wavnesbun? 
College  awarded  him  an  honorary  doctoral 
degree  for  his  contributions  U^  education  In 
Penn^vlvanui  In  1964,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
honored  him  with  a  citation  for  ouwtand- 
ing  leadership  in  education 

Dr  Lumley  Joined  the  NBA  staff  In  1957 
and  -i.-oa  after  became  dlrectxjr  of  the  NBA 
Federil  Relations  Division  He  was  named 
assistant  executive  secretary  for  legislation 
and   federal  relations  last  October 

He  lives  with  his  wife  the  former  Kathrvn 
Wentzel  in  W.ishington,  DC  Mrs.  Lumley. 
director  of  ihe  reading  clinic  in  the  D  C 
DUbllc  schools,  was  recently  named  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development  Their  son  Joe  Is  in  the  Army 
When  he  graduated  recently  from  basic 
•riming  at  Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina,  he 
received  an  award  as  the  outstanding  trainee 
of  the  company 

A  long-time  supporter  of  a  federal  role  In 
education  financing.  Dr  Lumley  believes  that 
strong  programs  of  fedenil  education  leg- 
islation mean  Improvement  In  the  quality 
of  edicatlon  for  America  i  students  and 
increased  professional  ,.dvantages  for  the  na- 
tion s  teachers  Good  federal  programs  can 
bring  a  better  climate  for  teaching  and  better 
salarv  schedules    he  says 

He  also  believes  that  a  Arm  partnership  of 
local  Jtate,  and  federal  levels  Is  essential  for 
financing  the  schools  "As  this  three-way 
partnership  develops."  he  says,  "NEA  and 
the  state  and  local  associations  will  have  to 
coordinate  and  strengthen  their  PoUUcal 
activities  Close  cooperation  between  NEA 
and  the  Held  Is  a  desirable  objective  in  any 
case  •  he  emphasizes,  "but  the  long-range 
implications  of  federal  programs  make  such 
cooperation   essential   ■ 

Personally  warm  and  friendly.  Dr  Lumley 
has  long  acted  on  his  belief  that  "people  are 
wonderful  ■•  As  he  puts  it.  "Each  year  that  I 
work  in  the  education  profession.  I  am  re- 
newed and  strengthened  in  this  belief  I  am 
proud   to  be   an  educator."         . ,  _,  „ 


MESSAGE  TO   DISTRICT 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 


<K    WIS*.' 'N-SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdnesdau,  July  31,  1968 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker,  as 
we  prepare  to  recess  for  the  month  of 
August.  I  feel  the  people  back  home  are 
entitled  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  state 
of  our  Nation  in  the  eyes  of  their  Repre- 
sentative I  have  prepared  such  a  state- 
ment and  will  be  sending  the  following 
message  to  the  residents  of  my  district 
in  the  ver>-  near  future; 


EXTExNSIONS  OF  RKMARKS 

THB   SURTAX 

By  now  y'u  rtave  started  to  pay  .iddltlonal 
tAxes  On  June  JO  the  House  ol  Representa- 
tives passed  the  surtix  bill  I  vot«d  against 
passage,  and  1  would  lllce  to  give  you  my 
reasons  for  opposing  the  measure. 

1  The  brunt  of  the  burden  is  falling  on 
the  middle  income  group  of  taxpayers  who 
were  already  paying  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  the  taxes  Loopholes  need  to  be 
cl>«ed  in  other  brackeU  to  bring  In  more 
money 

2  Taxes  are  .ilready  too  high  We  need  t" 
reduce  our  spending  and  live  within  our  In- 
come        not  raise  taxes 

3  The  promised  cuts  m  spending  did  not 
materialize  just  as  I  predicted  would  be  the 
case  People  have  been  told  that  under  the 
new  tax  they  will  be  paying  only  7  additional 
pennies  tor  each  dollar  of  tax  paid  "  This 
averages  out  to  be  somewhere  near  *2  oo  each 
week  for  a  man  earning  •17.^00  per  week 
This  means  that  from  mld-JuIy  through  De- 
cember this  man  will  lose  at  least  >50  00  m 
take-home  pay  Further,  because  the  tax  i.- 
retroactive,  he  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
monUis  >f  April  Mav.  June,  and  half  of  July. 
so  will  owe  an  addlllonal  tax  on  next  .April  15 
of  approximately  i;iO  00 

It  seems  to  me  that  Corporations  (which 
are  being  taxed  reuoactlvely  to  January  1  i 
will  be  forced  to  incre.<ise  the  cost  of  their 
products  by  a  small  amount  They  will  not 
be  able  to  absorb  the  Increase  without  taking 
such  steps  With  less  take-home  pay  for  the 
workers  and  higher  prices  -.taring  them  In 
the  face  I  fall  to  .see  how  the  Administra- 
tion can  sav  that  inflation  will  he  checked 
and  the  people  better  ofT  I  agree  with  the 
theory  that  It  is  e.isler  to  reduce  Government 
spending  to  control  the  economy  than  to 
impose  a  tux  which  miiv  never  be  removed 
If  we  look  at  our  hlstorv.  we  see  that  we 
are  still  paying  some  "axes  supposedly  Just 
for  the  duration  of  World  War  II. 

CEIMC    IN    THE    STUECTS 

NUUtanl  clvU  rlghU  activists  kept  the  Ud 
on  violence  for  the  first  half  of  the  summer, 
but  the  second  half  looks  like  i  new  ball 
game  At  the  time  I  am  writing  this  para- 
graph, the  National  Guard  has  moved  back 
into  Cleveland's  Ei\st  -Side  and  Akron  and 
other  Cities  are  feeling  the  pressure  The  long 
hot  days  of  August  will  send  tempers  .soar- 
ing and  extremists  might  well  start  more 
trouble  for  our  cities.  If  law  and  order  are 
to  be  maintained,  looters  and  rioters  must  be 
punished  and  police  and  riot -control  troops 
must  receive  the  cooperation  of  the  entire 
community  which  Is  involved. 

RCMCMBEK    THE    PVEBLO 

On  July  23  the  U  S  S.  Pueblo  had  been  in 
T,he  hands  of  the  North  Koreans  for  six 
months  We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
the  Administration  spurred  sufficiently  to  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  get  our  82 
American  boys  out  of  the  hands  of  interna- 
tional pirates  For  too  long  we  have  kept 
silent  su  negotiations  could  proceed  at  Pan- 
munjom  and  for  our  troubles  the  North  Ko- 
reans have  humiliated  us  In  the  eyea  of  the 

world 

There  have  never  been  any  ^satisfactory 
[Answers  given  by  the  Administration  about 
the  Pueblo  Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  was  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  the  vessel  which,  though  commanded  by 
the  Navy  was  operating  for  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency-  under  McNamara  Double- 
talk  came  for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the 
crew  was  In  North  Korean  hands  Now  noth- 
ing I  .tm  amazed  at  the  patience  of  the 
families  of  the  crew  and  I  know  how  frus- 
trated they  must  be  with  the  lack  of  action 
0«r  hopes  now  seem  to  rest  In  the  election 
this  fall  of  an  Administration  which  has  suf- 
ficient nerve  to  deal  with  pirates  with  firm- 
ness and  resolve  and  without  hand-wringing 
and  vacillation 


.//////  .;/,  ions 


Jul II  .)■/,  v.)r^!^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


My  next  report  will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon 
as  the  Congress  has  adjourned  for  the  year 
It  win   contain   a   summary   of  my   votes  on 
major   Issues  as   well    .as   a   report   on   major 
legislation  passed  during  the  90th  Congress 


ru  EXPAND  EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY' 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

V     M^KVl,  ^SD 

IN  THK  HOl-.-K  <-i¥  HKi'HK.'-KNTAnVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  MATIIIAS  of  Mar\land.  Mr 
Speaker  .-duration  i.s  ihf  key  to  prog- 
•  ess  for  individuals  and  for  the  Nation 
as  a  uhole  Throughout  our  historj-  the 
Anieriran  educational  system  has  re- 
sponded to  the  contlnuinc  pre.-^sures  of 
lKn)ulation  1,'rowtli  and  the  demands 
levied  bv  an  increa.sinclv  speclah/ed  and 
lechnolo^icallv  advanced  sociPtv  Those 
pressures  and  demands  have  never  bet-n 
greater  than  ihcy  are  now— yet  they 
will  urow  still  more  inten.se  m  every 
comma  vear 

Diirink;  the  past  decade  our  educa- 
tional proKress  has  been  spurred  by  inany 
successful  PVderal  proarams  of  aid  to 
students  and  schools  The  amendments 
to  the  Hicher  Education  Act,  NDEA  and 
other  legislation  whirli  the  Hou.se  passed 
last  week  are  the  most  recent  in  a  long 
series  of  congressional  steps  to  stimu- 
late Innovation  and  impro-.ement 
throushout  .American  education,  to  de- 
velop special  iJrocrrams  to  meet  .special 
needs  to  make  financial  a.ssistancf  avail- 
able to  all  who  netxl  it  :n  order  to  pursue 
their  education  and  training' 

Impressive  as  our  achunements  have 
been  serious  i)rob!ems  do  remain.  We 
still  have  a  lone  wav  to  uo  before  the 
highest  quality  of  education  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  Anurican  children,  youth,  and 
adults  Reaching  this  poal  may  require 
far-reaching  changes  in  many  parts  ol 
our  .'ducational  system  It  will  certainly 
involve  a  mucti  greater  public  and  pri- 
vate investm.nt.  and  it  surely  will  require 
a  compreiiensive  stratetry. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  time  for  a 
thorough  review  of  our  educational 
structure  as  a  whole,  and  tor  an  objec- 
tive intensive  .study  of  alternative  routes 
to  the  seal  of  full  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  .•\mencans,  AccordinKly. 
I  am  introducins;  legislation  U  R  19111 ' 
proposing  a  national  educational  iiolicy 
and  directin-  the  Secretar>-  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  -.nitiate  a  full 
-tudy  bv  a  National  Education  Commis- 
sion, to  propose  plans  for  implementine 
that  policy. 

In  .support  of  this  legislation.  I  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  adopted  by  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  at  their 
:?Oth  anniversaiT  convention  in  Wash- 
in«ton  last  month.  The  resolution,  the 
questions  which  it  raises,  and  the  course 
of  action  proposed  should  have  the  full 
and  prompt  attention  of  the  ConRress. 

Knt-CATION    IN    IMF    UNFTED    STATFS 

For  the  past  eight  years,  beginning  with 
the  Kennedy  Administration  creal  strides 
have  been  made  in  providing  broadened  eovi- 


catlonal  opportunities  for  all  Americans^ 
Congress  h,«  enacted  lesjislatlon  improving 
and  expanding  opportunities  in  the  eleinen- 
•irv  aid  .s,-..ind.trv.  higher  and  vocational 
educational  '.^-Ui^  The  mnovi.tlve  head  start 
i,r<'^rhin  has  met  with  mea.surable  success  in 
preparing  the  underprivileged  preschool 
children  to  niea.sure  vip  to  the  challenges 
that  their  lormal  education  will  present 
when  thev  enter  elementary  school 

But  the  nation  is  still  phigued  with  the 
problem  of  ;in  immense  number  of  dropouts. 
particularly  m  the  secondary  level,  because 
(,f  economic  needs  In  iddltion.  many  thou- 
s.nds  of  bright  ,.nd  ambitious  high  school 
graduates  are  unnble  to  pursue  their  educa- 
tion because  o[  linanclal  barriers.  Many 
others  who  mav  have  reached  their  academic 
cap.icities  or  have  no  desire  to  further  their 
mental  development,  have  not  been  properly 
encouraged  to  develop  their  potential  in  the 
vocation  education  ueld 

As  I  re-sult.  there  are  many  Jobs  that  go 
begging  because  the  unemployed  and  under- 
enfploved  do  not  p.>sses.s  the  skills  that  the 
jobs  require  It  is  true  that  the  govern- 
ment h.us  embarked  up<in  a  number  of  man- 
power training  programs  with  ^"me  'i^K'-ee 
of  success,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the 
situation  ,ind  conditions  demand. 

We  in  CWA  applaud  the  progress  that  has 
been  made.  But  v^e  are  far  irom  being  satis- 
tied  We  believe  that  there  is  too  much  em- 
ph.usis  applied  in  .-ome  .ireas  and  not  enough 
in  others  We  think  that  the  total  educa- 
tlon^U  system  lacks  the  high  quality,  as 
well  as  ihe  ea.sv  aoccssibility  that  our  citi- 
zens deserve  and  that  the  national  needs 
demand  We  beheve.  despite  the  improve- 
ments, that  the  system  lacks  the  continui1;y 
that  would  permit  and  encourage  every-  citi- 
zen to  develop  hu  potential  to  its  fullest 
cap.icitv 

In  short  CWA  believes  that  it  is  lime  that 
a  thorough  .study  .md  analysis  of  the  na- 
tion's educational  system  be  made  with  the 
view  of  developing  a  plan  lor  providing  high 
quality  education  at  all  levels  of  instruction 
.Ind  making  it  available  to  every  citizen  from 
nur.-erv  through  graduate  school  without  re- 
gard tb  nnancial  barriers  The  only  limita- 
tion to  l>e  imposed  is  the  individual  s.ack 
of  desire  to  pursue,  or  his  .blUty  to  ab.sorO 
such  education 

CWA  ha^  therefore  .-sponsored  a  bill  i  H  K. 
16673)  introduced  by  Congressman  Perkins, 
Chairman.  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, .'hd  co-spcnsored  by  13  other  Con- 
.>res.<:mcn.  that  establishes  a  national  edu- 
cational policy  geared  to  high  quality  and 
accessibility  to  every  American, 

The  bill  authorizes  the  President  to  appoint 
•■V  National  Etiucation  Commission  charged 
With  the  responsibility  of  developing  a  plan 
to  implement  the  policy. 

The  nation's  educational  system  must  be 
rev.imped.  redesigned  and  bolstered  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  exacting 
demands  of  our  technological  society. 

m  his  Mes.=nge  ..n  Education  to  Congress 
,,n  Feb  ■)  1968  President  Johnson  declared 
that  tnother  essential  human  freedom." 
must  be  ..dded  to  the  -lour  essential  human 
freedoms'  set  forth  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in   1941 

The  President  .-aid.  In  the  years  since 
then  those  four  freed.-^ms  of  speech,  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  from  want  and  freedom 
from  free-have  stood  as  a  summary  of  our 
..spirations  for  the  American  Republic  and 
for  the  world 

••\nd  Americans  have  always  stood  ready 
;o  pay  the  cost  in  energy  and  treasure  which 
are    needed    to    make    those    great    goals    a 

reality  .   ,     „„^ 

■Today— wealthier,  more  powerful  and 
more  .ible  than  ever  before  in  our  history— 
.,ur  Nation  can  declare  another  essential 
human  freedom. 


■The  fifth  freedom  is  freedom  from 
Ignorance 

••It  means  that  every  man,  everywhere, 
should  be  free  to  develop  his  talents  to  their 
full  potential— unhampered  by  .trbitrary 
barriers  of  race  or  birth  or  income  "  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolvea.  That  the  ;50th  Anniversary  Con- 
vention of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  calls  on  the  90th  Congress  to  enact 
into  ptiblic  law  HR  10673;  and  l>e  it 
further  ,      .       ,  ^ 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  members  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 


PAN  AMERICAN  ADDS  NEW 
MAINTENANCE  DEVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 


Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  mv  continuing  interest  m  aviation,  i 
Zv  to  remain  aware  of  new  develo,  - 
ments  which  improve  safety  and  add  to 
public  convenience.  Such  a  deN^lopment 
Occurred  recently  when  Pan  An^er  can 
World  Airways  purchased  from  Hawker 
Siddely  Dynamics  a  nevv  inaintenance 
device  which  automates  the  i^a"  •;tfl;"l^ 
task  of  checking  out  sophisticated  air- 
craft electronic  equipment. 

The  computer-oriented  testing  ma- 
chine, called  TRACE  600-test-equip- 
ment  for  rapid  automatic  checkout  and 
evaluation-is  designed  to  >*'duce  by  up 
10  80  percent  the  time  which  otheiwi.se 
would  be  required  ior  a  ttchnician  lo 
manually  test  complicated  electronic 
components.  The  test  ';^'"^^.  >^>'"^^^S^, 
allows  a  significant  reduction  m  the 
number  of  spare  components  lequucd  to 
support  aircraft, 

I  present  for  inclusion  m  the  Record 
a  statement  describing  this  innovation: 
Jxmes  E   Weesner.  Pan  Am  Vice  Presldent- 
M-dntenance   .."^id  the  airline  decided  to  por- 
ch'e  the  ^205.000  T.RACE.  unit   following 
ve'r-lone  evalmuion  ..f  .m  earlier  nroduc- 

^'"irT^;^  month,  we  saved  over  ..00  000  in 
reduced  spares  inventory.-  Mr.  Weesner  said^ 
He  explained  that  TR.A.CE,  can  check  out 
VBoemg  707  automatic  pilot  computer  m 
11.  hours  compared  to  18  hours  using  con- 
ventional testinL'  methods 

Mr  Weesner  said  he  expected  that  the  new 
T,R,AC,E,  unit  would  pay  :or  itself  m 
about  one  year's  time," 

The   new   unit   will   be   installed   this  Sep- 
tember  m   Hangar    17   ,a  Pan   Am's   malnt*- 
naT.ce  complex  at  John  F.  Kennedy  Inf^rna- 
ional    Alrp^ort,   New   York,   Until    t^at    t  me^ 
Pan    .'\m    will    continue    to    v.se    the    cirlier 

"^in^  addition  to  testing  automatic  pilot 
computers,  the  TRACE,  unit  can  be  pro- 
grammed to  perform  tests  on  antiskid  com- 
puters, general  control  panels,  cabin  address 
amplifiers,  pneumatic  systems,  nuiio  compo- 
nents and  navigational  aids  on  Boeing  ,07 
ind  7''7  and  Douglas  DC-^  Jet  Clippers, 
'  in  "he  near  future,  T,R.A.C,E,  will  be  pro- 
grammed to  test  many  electronic  systems  on 
the  Boeing  747  Superjet-the  366-passenger 
Jet  transport  which  Pan  Am  will  put  into 
scheduled  service  in  the  Fall  of  1969. 
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THE  lOTH  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   lUi.Nois 
IN  THE  HOU.se  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'S 

Wedi^esday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr    DERWINSKI.    Mr,    Speaker,    the 
10th  '  ob.servance     of     Captive     Nations 
Week    held  durin-   July    14   to   20^  met 
with  L-reat  success  both  here  and  abroad. 
In  Coni^ress  and  in  all  .sections  of  the 
country,  the  week  was  celebrated  with 
pointed  meaning  as  the  Russians  esca- 
lated    their    pressures    acam.st    Czecho- 
slovakia. Despite  t!ie  White  House  typi- 
cally plavine  down  this  annual  observ- 
ance,   the    contrast    of    events    was    too 
sharp.  Though,  on  the  surface,  the  con- 
flict between  Moscow  and  Prague  is  be- 
tween two  Communist  Parties,  the  un- 
derlyin'j    jircssurc    m   Czechoslovakia    is 
the  "patriotic  nationalism  at  work  among 
both  the  Czech  and  Slovak  peoples. 

The   foUowniL'   examiiles   -nve   an    in- 
dication of  the  scope  of  the  week  in  this 
country.  They  art.  first,  the  proclama- 
tion bv  Gov,  Spiro  T,  Agnew,  of  Mary- 
land' "second,  a   resolution  of  the    -oth 
-eneral  a.ssembly  of  the  Illinois  Hnu.se  of 
Representatives:    third,   a  Chicago  Tri- 
bune account  of  "8,000  March  in  Nations 
Parade  -  and  a  Chicago  Sun-Times  item 
on  "Captive  Lands  Week  at  Sesquicen- 
tennial":  fourth,  a  letter  to  Washington 
pipers  bv  Miss  Vera  A,  Dowhan.  execu- 
tive  secretary    of   the   National   Captive 
Nations  Committee;    fifth,   the   appear- 
ances during  the  week  ol  a  top-ran.<mg 
West  German  ijarliamenlar'P.n.  the  Hon- 
orable Clemens  Rieriol  m  Pennsylvania 
and  Its  ueneral  assembly:  and.  .Mxth.  th.e 
nationally  distributed,  new  brochure  of 
the  National  cai  live  N.ticrs  Committee 
m  ^Va:^hinlitnn, 

The  material  follows: 

GoyKRNOK'S  PROCLAMATION  ON  CaPTIVK  NA- 
TIONS WEEK.  Jrl.Y  14-20.  1968 
Whereas.  With  the  unanimous  adoption  of 
public  L.W  86-90  by  the  1959  ^'-^'^'^^^°l 
The  Uiiited  States,  the  ^hird  week  .>f  J"l> 
hVs  been  annually  designated  ..s  Captive 
N.tioi" week",  calling  attention  and  of^^ering 
■nope  to  the  'oilUon  captives  of  E.^st-C  .  ntr.,i 

"'^^^eaf  The  people  of  the  ^.^t.d   States 
possess  a  warm  understanding  and  syn.pathy 
•or  the  subiected  nations;   and 
■    Whereas  'it  is  vital  for  the  United  States 
,,,;M-nP  sincere  support  of  independence 

;Cr"  e'n^  n^:^"-  -''  ^'-  ^-^^  \^  Z 
restoration  of  maependence  m  the  old  na- 
lions  of  East-Central  Europe:  and 

Whereas    The  cause  of  human  rights  and 
Whereas,      ne  universal  asplra- 

:Ton';ndU  is- onl"  fitting  that  we  clearly 
,  V  nr-est  t  such  peoples,  through  an  appro- 
nr"  e  and  official  me.ms.  the  knowledge  that 
?he  people  of  the  United  States  share  with 
hen'Their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of 
-heir  freedom   and   independence. 

■■rc/''«rs''.e"„fcinr".,s;v 

ernor  of  tne  st.iie  '-"■   ■       ■  .qgo    ^g 

4„";oUs   mi»  .0.1.  Da.  ot  July.  ■»  •»»  Ye.r 
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of  Our   Lord    One  Thousand   Nine  Hundred 
Sixty  Eight 

By  the  Govern.ir 

Spiho  T    AcNiw. 
C    Stanley   Biam 

Serri'tary  of  State 

H   Ras  388 

Resolution  in  commendation  of  captive  na- 
tions committee 
Whereaa  Since  1918  the  imperlalUtlc  poli- 
cies of  communis'.  Russia  and  communist 
China  have  led  through  direct  and  Indirect 
aggression  to  '.he  subjugation  of  the  natlonai 
independence  of  Poland  Rumania  Hungary, 
Uthuanla  Latv*..i  Estonia  East  Germany. 
White  Ru-henU  Bulgaria  Czechoslovakia. 
Armenia  Mainland  China  Georgia  Azerbai- 
jan. Serbia  Croatia.  Slovenia  LTtr^lne  C os- 
sackia.  North  Vlet-Nam.  North  Korea.  Cuba. 
Turkestan   and     others     .ind 

Whereas  The  people  of  the  Unlt«d  SWtes 
sympa'Jiize  with  :he  desires  ind  aaplratl.ms 
of  all  peoples  f  jr  self  government  and  free- 
dom,   and 

Whereas  It  Is  vttal  to  the  national  se- 
curity that  the  desire  for  freedom  among  the 
peoples  -f  the  conquered  nations  be  kept 
alive,    and 

Whereas  The  President  'if  the  United 
States  has  authorized  Congress  to  designate 
the  third  week  in  July  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week  ■  -..  be  baerved  Alth  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  .i-Tivl'.les    and 

Whereas   July  20    1968  has  been  designated 
Captive  Nations  Day     by   the  Mayor  of  the 
City    if  Chicago  to  be  marked  by  a  spectac- 
ular .md  cuiorf'-ii   parade,    and 

Whereas,  .\merlcans  of  myrald  ethnic  back- 
grounds residing  in  the  Greater  Chicago 
Metropolitan  .\rea  have  formulated  a  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  '  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  world  attention  focused  on  the 
plight  of  the  many  peoples  who  suffer  the 
loss  of  life  liberty  and  property  under  the 
heel  of  communist  domination,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  By  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  5eventy-nfth  General  Assembly 
.f  :he  SMte  o.'  Ililnols.  that  we  do  com- 
mend and  congratulate  the  "Captive  Nations 
Committee  '  for  their  unceasing  efforts  In 
helping  to  keep  the  torch  of  liberty,  alive, 
not  only  during  Captive  Nations  Week"  but 
throughout  the  entire  year;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved  That  a  suitably  engrossed  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  delivered  to  the  'Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee" 

.Adopted  by  the  House,  July  16.  1968 

Speaker  of  ttie  House. 
Frederic  B    Selcxe. 

Clerk  of  the  House 


Eight  Tkoicsand  March  t.v  Nations  Parade 
State  street  was  'ammetl  with  bands  and 
cheering  spectators  yesterday  afternoon 
while  8.000  persons  marched  In  a  parade 
marking  the  end  of  Captive  Nations  week  in 
Chicago 

The  parade  which  began  a:  Wacker  drive 
and  moved  south  to  Van  Buren  street.  In- 
cluded units  of  14  national  groups  whose 
countries  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists A  navy  band,  a  horse  triX)p.  and 
several  floats  also  took  part 

.\Iavor  Dalev  und  Gov  Shapiro  reviewed  the 
marchers  w,th  Ralph  G  Newman,  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  Sesquicentennial  commission, 
and  Victor  Vlksnms  4902  Melrose  it  gen- 
eral   chairman    of    the    Chicago    program 

TWO    THEMES    LSED 

Two  parade  themes  were  used.  '  l.iO  Years 
of  the  Good  Life  in  Illinois.  '  and  Freedom 
and  Independence  for  .All   Nations  " 

The  na'lonai  groups  were  dressed  In  na- 
tive costumes  with  'heir  tiags  hanging  above 
them  from  lamp  posts  Many  marchers  wore 
sesquicentennial  badges  \nd  waved  .Ameri- 
can   flags 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Captive  Natli.ns  week  was  demgnated  bv 
Congress  to  stress  that  manv  persons  were 
forced  to  live  under  Communist  regimes  after 
World  War  II 

NEWS  TO  BB  BROADCAST 

Vlksnlns  said  news  of  the  activities  will 
be  broadcast  by  the  Voice  of  America  to  the 
captive    nations 

After  the  parade  Newman  spoke  at  a 
dinner  for  about  300  persons  in  the  Sherman 
House 

(From    the    Chicago    i  111  i    Sun-Times     Julv 

15     19681 
CAprrvK  Lands   Week   at  Sesquicentenniai. 
Representatives      from      countries      under 
C..mm<inlst    regimes   wUl   Join   with   the   Illi- 
nois   Sesquicentennial    Commission     in     this 
week  s  observance  of  Captive  Nation  s  Week 

\  parade  on  State  St  at  noon  .Saturday 
will  highlight  activities  of  the  week  which 
was  set  for  the  third  week  in  July  by  an  act 
of  Congress 

In  addition  to  the  US  Navy  Band  and 
contingents  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  the  American  Legion,  the  parade 
Mtn;;  feature  float.s  and  marchers  from  Chi- 
nese Hungarian.  German.  Ukrainian  Polish 
Latvian   and   other   organizations 

A  luncheon  at  the  Sherman  House  after 
'he  parade  will  feature  a  spee<-h  by  Ralph 
Newman  chairman  or  the  Illinois  Sestjul- 
centennlal   ("ommusslon 

Theme  of  the  weeks  observance,  an- 
nounced bv  Chicago  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee, is  150  Years  of  the  Gcxxl  Life  in 
Illinois"  and  Freedom  and  Independence 
:or  All  Nations  ' 

In  this  International  Human  Rights  Year 
jTily  14-20  marks  the  linh  Observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  The  issue  is  well 
known,  the  nations  and  pe.,>ples  involved 
are  well  known  And  vet.  over  one-tJilrd  of 
the  earths  people  .ire  still  denied  their 
human  rights  The  captive  nations— the  peo- 
ples themselves  as  against  the  totalitarian 
Red  Slates  and  their  Communist  Party  ap- 
paratus—still are  very  much  captive  While 
confetU  diplomacy  and  paper  treaties  con- 
tinue to  be  meaningless,  there  are  those 
naive  and  gullible  enough  to  accept  these 
crumbs  from  the  Red  table  as  signs  of  "im- 
provement 

Yet,  with  all  this  "Improvement."  mass 
intellectual  piu-ges  are  presently  taking  place 
in  Ihe  Soviet  Union  because  .jf  resistance  to 
chained  intellectual  pursuits  and  sheer  na- 
Uonal  capuvltv  That  -here  has  been  a 
breakthrough  is  only  wishful  thinking  on 
the  part  of  our  policy  pacesetters  Let  us  face 
up  to  reality  and  show  that  we  .ire  very 
much  aware  of  realities  by  using  the  media 
available  to  us.  e  g  ,  the  U  N  .  UNESCO  and 
others  In  this  International  Human  Ruhts 
Year  let  s  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  own  .American  Revolution— not 
Jiui  speech-making,  but  courageously  pre- 
senting facts. 

Vera  A    Dowhan 
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From  the  Allentown  (Pa  »   Evening  Chroni- 
cle. July  19   19681 
Top   West  German    Aide  Sats   Here     "Com- 
munistic    TOLERANCX.     Ft.EXlBIl.ITY     JCST     A 

Myth 

1  By  Mark  Staples  i 

People  to  pe«jple.  not  .government  to  gov- 
ernment. Is  the  best  way  to  communicate  the 
value  of  freedom  to  citizens  of  Communist 
countries,  a  top-ranking  West  German  offi- 
cial said  today 

In  .Allentown  during  Captive  Nations  We«k, 
Clemens  Rledel.  member  of  the  West  German 
parliament,  said  Communism  Is  totalitarian 
and  lnf1e.xible 

He  dispelled  the  notion  that  Commimlsm 
evolves  and  becomes  more  sentimental  It 
does  not  become  more  tolerant  It  does  not 
evolve  into  .i  more  democratic  Institution  as 
it  matures,  he  said 


His  comments  were  addressed  to  Dr  Hagen 
\  K  Sta*ck  of  Muhlenberg  College,  acting 
■nterpretor  during  Rledels  day-long  visit  to 
the  city,  at  a  meeting  In  the  Mayors  office. 
CltvHall 

Rledel  and  Dr  Karol  H  Sltko  president  of 
the  World  .\ssoclatlon  of  SUeslans.  .md  exiled 
president  of  Upper  Silesia  were  'he  guests  of 
Rep  Samuel  Frank  of  .Allentown  who  re- 
cently was  m  Germany  <is  '.heir  guest 

In  making  his  statements  concerning 
Communism.  Rledel  said  U  was  a  ml.stake  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  t<i  .issume 
that  the  touUltarlan  bl<x-  could  ever  evolve 
u>  become  more  tolerant 

Dlsrusslng  the  .ittempt  to  regain  a  reunl- 
rled  Germany  Rledel  said  the  question  was 
nut  ..ii)  much  only  one  of  Germany  but  of 
Evirope  Other  rountrles  as  well  Rumania. 
Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  are  more  con- 
cerned with  an  identincatlon  with  a  united 
spirit  of  llbertv  than  they  are  with  terrllorv 
in  square  miles  as  a  Communist  satellite. 

COMMVNIST    DISASTER 

That's  why  what  s  happening  In  Czecho- 
slovakia  now    i.s   so   important."   Rledel   said. 
P<ir  the  .Soviet  Union  to  lose  even  a  part  of 
a    crucial    corner    of    Europe    would    be    dis- 
astrous  ' 

Rledel  said  the  trouble  in  Czechoslovakia 
was  partlcularlv  helpful  In  view  of  the  Viet- 
nam l.ssue  a  difficult  Issue  in  the  Western 
Corner  It  provides  a  kind  of  balance,  he 
indicated 

The  imiKirtance  of  ,i  people  to  people  kind 
of  relationship  mav  be  seen  when  one  real- 
izes .iccordlng  to  Rledel  that  a  simple  desire 
to  escape  the  fangs  '  of  communism.  Is  not 
pn(  ugh  "People  m  Czechoslovakia  must 
know  that  tree  people  c.irc  to  help  them 
Thev  cannot  escape  alone  '  He  said  com- 
munism was  inflexible  while  democracy  rep- 
resents to  These  people,  an  organism,  a  living 
entity. 

To  .say  through  vour  senators  and  repre- 
f-entatlves  that  the  United  States  must  com- 
municate not  only  with  governments. 
through  Its  government  but  must  al.so  com- 
municate with  people  In  these  countries,  is 
the  most  important  thing  .xn  .\merlc.in  can 
do  ••    • 

GO    AFTER    VICTORY 

Rledel  sized  up  his  view  of  the  Vietnam 
War  this  way  "Why  must  the  US.  do  the 
thing  halfway'  Either  get  out  or  go  after 
the  victory  " 

He  said  Europeans  do  not  \  lew  the  assassi- 
nations and  racial  turmoil  of  this  country  as 
hysterically  as  Americans  do. 

REMARKS   oK   HON     CLEMENS   RiEDEL 

Mr    Speaker  and  members  of  the  Pennsvl- 
vania  General   .Assembly    with  «reat  anxletv 
respect  and  .idmlratlon  I  do  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  vour  House,  the  birthplace 
of    the    United    States    of    America    md    the 
birthplace  of  the  right  of  self-determination 
The  basis  of   Ireedom  of  the  individual,  the 
cornerstone  of  communltv  life  and  liberty  is 
the  practical  .ippUcatlon  of  the  rleht  of  self- 
determination    SlmuiUineously    I  would  like 
to  express  mv  deepest  gratitude  for  the  op- 
portunity   to   addre.ss   this   august    assemblv 
Mr   Speaker,  the  initial l\e  of  the  members 
o;    your   House.   Mr    -Samuel    Frank   .md   Mr 
,Iohn  I'ezak  m  passing  a  resolution  confirm- 
ing our  thoughts  expressing  your  interest  m 
■.Iberty  and  justice  w;is  a  remarkable  step  to 
further  the  Idea  of  a  free  tinned  Europe   The 
inspinitlon  to  present  the  resolutions  to  you 
came  'o  us  after  we  read  about  the  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  William  Penn    We  are  sure  that 
William  Penn'.s  Idea  :md  later  the  practical 
application   of    the   right    of   self-determina- 
tion  in   the  Umted   States   of   America   must 
become    also    the    formula    for    the    future 
United  States  of  Europe 

For  my  Upper  Sllesian  countrymen.  I  would 
like  lo  thank  voti  for  the  presentation  of  the 
.State  flag  which  was  a  gift  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr  Stlmmel 


.nd  the  presentation  of  the  flag  by  Repre- 
entatlve  Samuel  W  Prank  -'^^  -'^^^^^i 
(r,  Exsen  West  Germany  on  June  -J/  ^J. 
;'  68  af^hlch  time  more  than  100.000  dele- 
ates  were  wiuiesslng  the  presentation  of 
the  na^'md  were  listening  to  your  mesM«e^ 
We  wm  cherish  both  vmtU  the  day  a  united 
Ev'rope  In  peace  based  on  the  right  of  self- 
determination  becomes  a  reality. 

rXwlng    our    thoughts    which    were    ex- 

.,-S m  the  resolution  of  your  House  dat*d 

sept^ber  19.   1967.  I  permit  myself  to  add 

mrt^avs  message  of  good  will  expressing 

ur  deepest  desire  to  work  with  you  for  peace 

d    mstlce.    to    nnd    solutions    through    a 

luoogue  in  freedom  in  genuine  partnership 

A  Ith  the  American  people 

Eiirope  and  Germany  needs  reconclUatlon 
„l  Ul  the  people  Involved  to  overbrldge  dl- 
uung  dlffeVences  Only  then  liberty  and^us- 
.  ,  will  become  a  reality  Let  us  remember 
•1  e  dUUngulshed  words  of  a  British  historian 
. 'ho  sald^lf  peace  Is  to  be  permanent  it  must 
,elore  all  things  be.  a  peace  of  P^oPl" , 

Lulles  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  our  and  my 

..U    AS   a   member   of   the   German  Federal 

^..rllament.  European  Parliament  and  presl- 

ent   of   the   Roman   Catholic   Union  of   Ex- 

■.relsn  Germany   representing  millions  of 

:  eoX   who   are   thankful   for   vour   work   In 

■  ."reading    the    idea    of    ^elf-determmat^h^ 

.-Jstlce  imd  liberty,  let  me  say  may  Ood^less 

•he   people  of  the   commonwealth  of  Penn 

ivanla^md  the  great  United  Spates  for 
.howlm:  us  the  way  and  giving  us  a  helping 
!.and 


National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
Yes!   This  thought   I   hold   with  firm  per- 

slstence;  ,.  ,._,,_. 

The  last  result  of  wisdom  stamps  It  true 
He   only   earns    his    freedom    and   existence 
Who  "dally  conquers  them  ^""^^^^^ 
Mr.    George    Meany.    President,    ATI^CIO. 
Honorary  Chairman  „«n_^. 

Hon  Herbert  C  Hoover  ( 1960-«41 . 
Dr  Lev  E  Dobrlansky,  Georgetown  Unlver- 

'"'IupZ^A  Guardlno.  Executive  Director. 

m[ss  vera  A   Dowhan.  Exectuive  Secretary. 

Sc^utlve  committee:  Dr.  Hratch  A  Abra- 
l.aml'n  ^Washington,  D^C.,;  Mr  S^phen 
Bovchuk  (Baltimore.  Md.  :  ^'^^^^^ 
ChoDiwBkvl  (Phoenix,  Ariz.):  Mr.  Jo^n  M 
Wsher  (Chicago,  IIM;  Mr.  William  J.  GUI 
'mubtlrTh,  A.r.  Dr.  Peter  P.^nr-(Col- 
•f^e  Park    Md.i;    Dr.   Edward   M.   O  Connor 

Buff^o    NY  r,    Dr.   Hermonlo  Portell-Vlla 

Mile    Md.):  Mr.  Lee  Vogel   (MlanU.  na'^ 

The  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 

is  a  non-profit  tax-exempt  o^S'^r^iz^^^Jr.; 

orTX>rated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  oi 

rXwar^  and  supported  by  voluntary  con- 

■'Th^Natlonal  Captive  Nations  Committee 
,s     an     educational     organization     founded 

Shortly  after  the  P^^-^l  ^l}""'  ''Xi^ioT.n 
tions  Week  Resolution  (Public  Law  8&-90)  in 

^^?ts  members  are  Americans  with  convic- 
tion   fS  and   perserverance.  voicing  con 

em  for  the  lost  basic  freedoms  and  human 
neh'J  of  the  approximately  one  billion  cap- 

ne  peoples  of"^  me  captive  nations  behind 
■.,e  Iron    Bamboo  and  £  igar  Curtains. 

[ocal  committees  function  in  almost  every 
-aio'  city  throughout  the  United  States 
lV.'irnatlonally.  the  World  Antl-Communls^ 
League     ( of    which    this    committee    Is    an 

..ffillate)     sponsors    the    observance    of    the 
\Veek  on  the  basis  of  a  resolution  passed  at 

•s    nrst    congress    In    Taipei    In    September 

'967  .,  .„     >,c 

Annually,  Governors  and  Mayors  In  35 
.tat*s  and  42  major  cities,  as  wel  as  In 
:.undred  of  towns,  consistently  Issue  pro- 
umatlons  patterned  after  the  resolution, 
Natlonai  and  International  statements  ap- 
pear regularly  In  the  CongTCSSional  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CAI^IVE  NATIONS  W^EK-PrBLIC  LAW  NO  8S-90 
senate  JOINT  RESOLL-TION  JI  1 .  HOt  SE  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  4  54.  4  59 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United  States 
,s  m  urge  part  fttrlbutable  to  its  having  been 
ah  e.  tKh  the  democratic  process^  to 
achieve  a  harmonious  natlonai  unity  of  Its 
people  eten  though  they  stem  from  the  most 
dfvTrse  of  racial,  religious  and  ethnic  back- 

^"v^re^thls  harmonious  unification  of 
the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  society  has 
1«1  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  possess 
fw^^mCSerstandlng  and  sympathy  lor  th 
aspirations  of  peoples  everywhere  and  to  rec 
ognlze  the  natural  interdependency  of  the 
pioples  and  nations  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  substantial 
pa^^  the  world's  population  by  Commu- 
nist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  the  idea 
Cf  pSul  coexistence  between  nations  and 
^n^stttut^s  a  detriment  to  the  natviral  bond 
of  understanding  between  the  people  ol  the 
United  States  and  other  peoples;  and 

w'tereoT  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
ag^e^Tv?  policies  of  Russian  communism 
hlfe  resulted  In  the  "-^»^'°';'  "^^^/^^^.X 
plre  which  poses  a  dire  threat  to  \he  security 
It  the  United  States  and  of  all  the  free 
neonles  Of  the  world;  and 
^Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 
munist Russia  have  led  through  direct  and 

mdlrect  aggression  to  the^f  J"«^"e"  ^^^^V, 
natlonai  Independence  of  Poland.  Hungary, 
Uthuanla.  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slovakla.  Latv.a^ 
Estonia.    White    Ruthenla     ^^^^^^l^'    ^^^^ 

Germany.  Bulgaria,  "^^I'^^^^^^^f'^^Korea 
menla.  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea 
Albania.  Idel-Ural,  Tibet.  Cossackla  Turkes 
tan.  North  Vietnam,  and  others:  and 

Whereas  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
thr  United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
^eedom  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  '^dependence  and  m  re- 
storing to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  Chris- 
tan  Jewish,  Moslem.  Buddhist,  or  other  re- 
ligious freedoms,  and  of  their  individual  Ub- 

"''wherJl^s  It  is  vital  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  that  the  desire  .or  .ib- 
erty and  independence  on  the  p.^rt  of  the 
p^ples  of  these  conquered  nations  should  be 
steadfastly  kept  alive:  and  .   ,„^^ 

Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  mde- 
nendence  bv  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
?he  people  of  these  submerged  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  war  .md  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

^""whereas  It  is  fitting  that  we  'Clearly  mani- 
fest to  such  people  through  an  appropriate 
'and  official  m^ns  the  historic  fact  that  the 
people  Of  the  United  States  share  with  them 
their  aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their 
freedom  and  independence:   Now,  therefore, 

''^iiesoiied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
r^entatlves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
n  congress  assembled.  That  t^e  President 
o^  the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  re- 
oueswdw  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
?he  third  week  in  July.  1959.  a^  "Captive  Na- 
tfons  week"  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
Unued'^ltatcs  to  observe  such  w^ek  w Uh  ap- 
oronrlate  ceremonies  and  activities  ine 
President  is  further  authorized  and  requested 
To  'ssue   a   similar   proclamation   each    year 

until  such  time  as  '^^^^?Z.T/ <oTlf  tl 
ence  shall  have  been  achieved  lor  ah  the 
captive  nations  of  the  world. 

PfRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  NCNC  is  broad  and  mul- 
"^rrs'T.ndToremost,  arm  adherens  .o  our 

srr  th?  K^t^r  oro^:^^na^io^ 

se^^rtty    win   never   forget   the    captive    na- 
t^m    or    accommodate    ourselves    to    their 

^'l^mo'te^'anTlccelerate  the  freedom  .spi- 
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rations  of  the  peoples  of/he  captive  natlon.s. 
n  w,'hlch  thev  are  entitled  by  their  Crea,tor. 
^%^uoihout  the  year,  bt.t  e^pec|aUy  dur 
\no-  the  Week,  exposing  the  Russian  iruuu 
7  ■■  elf-determln^tlon"  and  PvUt-^^^^ '"  ° 
nrooer  perspective  the  present-day  captivity 
of  the  central  and  East  Europeans,  the  non- 
Russian  nations  in  the  USSR,  the  Asians  imd 
C  bans  spotlighting  the  dangerous  my  hs 
surrounding  the  Red  empire,  desplt*  he 
propaganda  and  diplomatic  pressures  of  the 

ToXlfour^^rertlon  Of  existent  coloida. 
Km  effected  bv  Russian  aggression  and     wars 
ofUberatron.'^  and  focusing  -or^^^^^^'l^,^ 
on    the    last    remaining    empire,    the    Soviet 

"Dls"pefthe  concepts  that  the  Soviet  Union 
ls°  ^aton"  and  that  Russia  is  the  Soviet 
Un^on  prove,  historically  and  peograoyn- 
^  V  th-at  Russia  is  only  one  of  the  r-^pub- 
ncs  in  the  union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Pepub- 

"  Restore  the  great  Image  of  America  and  de- 
'end  everv  point  of  NCNCs  purpose_a  cnal- 
ienge  to  everv  American's  courage  of  convic- 

^'°F"un"supSr\^'or:he  United  Nations  Uni- 
versal DecCatlon  of  Human  Rights;  irnple- 
mentatlon  of  this  declaration  ^J^^^'^%'X\ 
captive    non-Russian   nations   in   the   So  .let 

"ATesolute  stand  against  -'sle.ding  Cold 
wpr  theories  of  "peaceful  coexistence.  less- 
Ted  tenli'n."  '  ''trade  with  Red  countrles^^ 
■bridges  of  understanding,"  etc  ,  while  the 
rnne  of  nations  exists  . 

Promulgate  the  effective  achievement  of 
oomw  l^Ul  economic,  religious,  lingu Is- 
^c  and  cumiral  rights  of  the  captive  peoples 
In  the  captive  nations.  ,r,stm  In 

Regardless  of  political  persuasion,  msti  in 
all  men  their  sacred  duty  and  responslbl  1  y 
"or  The  preservation  of  freedom  m  the  full 
;°'dition^.{  our  American  Revolution 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

original  Captive  Nations  Week  Re'=olutlon 
,Pubhc  Law  86-90,  authored  by  the  chair- 
man  of  the  committee. 

Regular   Congressional   ""servances   of   the 
W^ek  m  the  US    .Senate  :.nd  House  <'f  Rep 
resentatlves;  religious  commemoration  led  by 
Congressional  chaplains  f.-rther 

Fxnanslon  of  observances  through  further 

religious  observances  conducted  m  many 
^'^mt^jr:^  captive  Nations  week  ac- 
tlvlties    and    proclamations    by    many    heads 

"T'estlmonles  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees on  sublects  relevant  to  our  own  national 
re:urlty  m  conjunction  with  'l^e  -Ptive  na 
tlons.  e.g..  East-West  Trade  i  1965).  Ub  u&s" 
ronsular  Convention   ll967i 

,X™a   TV  m,d«    ..P-c-.al,v   before  «■>» 

-"SSSr  SJo^eJT  C.P"- ,--; 

Mo-cow  and  its  Red  .syndicate. 

LMtures  bv  scholars  and  experts  m  the 
field^  Of  soviet  Affairs.  Communism.  R*d 
political  warfare,  etc. 

OBJECTIVES 

,^r.nc    in    the    creation    of    a    Special 
Co^ZTr^e'  on  th/ Captive  Nations  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
Total  victory  iij  Vietnam^ 
.A    first,    complete    review     oi     w.        f 
toward  the  USSR. 
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R»-f-«-matl<--n  of  the  Voice  of  America  aa  a 
iffr.uine  pm)«^tOT  r.f  the  American  image  In 
the  ^apuvc  ;an(1s 

Pnrme  'he  pt.ll.'v  .f  n.->  :ib»TiUzed  trade 
w1th<->ut  political  coiireaslanii  to  :hf  .-apU-.e 
natlf>r'H 

P'lrther  Cold  War  educaUon  deallnsf  with 
the  -riclaJ  '.mp«->rtance  of  raptlve  nations. 
ewp^cullv  the  nnn-Ruaalan  natlina  in  the 
CSSR 

Emphaalzlna  the  r.e«l  for  i  PYeedom  Com- 
ipiiwlon  itirt  A.-ademv  '. ■  'ope  with  the  Cold 
Wu-  tactics  ^f  the  Red  enemy 

Advancement  >f  :deii«  •>>  stuitaln  'ind  ex- 
pajid  the  American  image  >f  irKlependence. 
1  e  concentration  jn  the  independence  la- 
pirations  ot  all  non-Ru38Uin  .-aptlve  nations 
m  the  USSR 

Promotion  of  pnbUc  awareness  of  the  Ad- 
lal  Stevenson  memorandum  In  the  UN  on 
Soviet  Ru.-vsia;;  imperto-coloniaJUm  with  a 
view  towiird  a  full-scale  debate  an  the 
subject 

Oenerate  a  consciousness  of  how  various 
forma  of  agitation  aimed  it  completely 
imdernuning  the  structure  <>f  American 
civil  .luthorltv  1  e  university  camp'ia  erup- 
tions, civil  dlst>bedlence.  certain  types  of 
clKll  r.K^vts  dlst  irbaiices  etc  .  are  suppf^rted 
by-  ci«niBuuii3t  sources  xiid  conducted  ilong 
the  same  lines  uaed   In   the  captive  nations 

CriT-ng  .1  basic  ch.inge  in  U  3  pt)llcy  from 
in  ec  liomic-mUltary  defensive  to  a  psycho- 
p<jli.Ucal  offensive 

P\irther  expansion  of  the  captive  nations 
mo. ••inent  '.n  iiil  states  and  communities  of 
the  Free  W  >r;d  via  pnx'lamations,  observ- 
.uices  ,ind  implementation  of  what  the  com- 
nuttee  is  doing  in  the  Uiutad  -States 

PpuLsion  of  more  speakers  on  the  captive 
nations  bflare  chambers  ut  commerce,  liibor 
unions,  education  and  religious  ifroups 

Additional  publication  on  developments 
m  the  captive  nations  uid  their  import  on 
U  S   niitional  security 

Preparation  and  research  position  papers 
on  current  foreign  policy  Issues  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 

Reports  on  legislative  developments. 
Conductii  g  seminoxs  and  conferences 

KLBLICiTl  JNS  PCTTINENT   TO    fHE  CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 

THr  Captive  yation.%  Nationalwn  of  the 
Non-Ruiiian  .\at:ons  \n  the  Soviet  Union  by 
Roman  Smal-dtocltl 

Coptice  .Vafioaa  Week  Red  Sightmare. 
F'-eedom  <  Hope  by  Lev  E    Dobrtansky 

Economic  Factors  :n  j'lc  Grouth  of  Russia 
by  Nicholas  L  ChJrovsky 

Human  Rights  and  Genocide  in  the  Baltic 
Stares  by  AleKsander  Kaelas 

T'lc  SationalttTj  Problem  of  the  Soviet 
I'mon  and  Rusitan  Communist  ImperiaUsm 
by  Roni-in  Smal-3to<."lU 

T'le  UrdcaL  ui  the  Captive  Sattona  by 
Hawthorne  Daniel 

Rujtia  and  Her  Colonies  by  Walter  Kolarz 

Hu.iytan  Froiitteri:  from  Muacovi/  to 
Khrusiichev  by  William  G   Bray 

The  Struggle  /or  Tranwancasia.  1917-1921 
by  Flruz  Kazemzadeh 

Tnrkt.im  xnd  f'lf  Soviets  by  Charles  War- 
ren Hostler 

The  Ukraine:  A  Submerged  Nation  by  Wll. 
Ham  Henry  Chamberlln 

Ukramr  Undir  the  Soviets  by  Clarence  A 
Manning 

r'lc  Vulnerable  Russians  by  Lev  E  Do- 
bn  msky 

THE   CAPTIVE    NATIONS WHO'S    NEXT? 

Country    and    people,    year   of   Communist 
dominotion 

Armenia    - 1920 

-Azerbaijan    1920 

Byelorussia . 1920 

Cossackla    1920 

Georgia - 1920 

Idel-Ural - —  1920 

North     Caucaala - 1920 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cvunt-'j    and     people,    year    of    Communist 
domination-  -Continued 

Ukrune  - 1»20 

p.u-  Ea-slern  Republic.-- 1922 

Turkl.<l-an  -    '^^2 

Mongolian  Peoples  Republic 1924 

Estonia      .- - 1***^ 

Latvia    - »940 

LlthuaiUa .. '®*" 

Albania      1**® 

Bulgaria      - -. ---    '946 

Serbia.  Croatia.  Slovenia,  etc    In  Yugo- 
slavia    --- 1946 

Poland -    ^'^*l 

Rumania     194. 

I'zer  ho- Slovakia 1**^ 

.Morth    Koreii    1948 

Hungary      l^^® 

EJast  Gennaay 19*9 

Mainland  Cblna 1949 

Tibet  1951 

North  Vietnam 1954 

Cuba    I960 

Who's  Noxf  South  Vietnam''  Algeria''  Co- 
lombia'' Congo''  Laos'.'  Tanzania^  Bolivia' 
Thailand^   Greec«?  Giwtemala?  Chile? 


Jiihi  .n,  ions 


J  III  II   -il,    196S 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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WrENDMENT   TO   THE  U  S.  HOUSING 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 


f     NfW     V     RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  M.  19fi8 

Mr  REID  of  New  York  Mr  .Spf-aker. 
I  intMxluccd  laj>t  Friday  an  amendment 
lo  the  US  HuiLsiuK  Act  of  1937  My 
amendment  would  broaden  the  ellKibility 
standard-s  for  low- rent  hou-sing  for  the 
elderly  by  including  the  qualification 
provisions  under  the  Social  Security  .■\ct 
for  widows  over  60  who  have  not  re- 
married. 

Historically,  conforming  amendments 
to  the  19  w  Housing  Act  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Congress  m  correlate  the 
auallficalion  .standards  for  the  elderly 
with  the  Social  Security  Act  i,'0verning 
old-age  btMiefits 

Since     1965.    under    certain    circum- 
stances   widows    have    been    piUitled    to 
sui-vivors  benefits  at  age  60.  It  would  thus 
seem  entirely  appropriate  to  adopt  my 
amendment  in  order  to  remedy  what  now 
appears   to   be   a   technical   injustice   to 
these  widows    Tlie  board  of  .-uper\-isors 
of  my  home  county    We.'tche.ster.  N.Y 
has  brought  this  matter  to  my  attention 
and  I  am  .submitting  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record    the   resolution   adopted  by   ttv5; 
board  which  urges  the  adoption  of  tms 
amendment,  as  follows: 
To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Westchester 
County 
Your  Committee  on  Legislation   has  con- 
sidered   Res.Jlutlon     No      10     1967.     adopted 
September  25    1967.  by  vour  Board    This  res- 
■jluilon    supplements     Res<jlutK>n     No      \(.i9- 
1959,  adopted  July  6.  1959.  and  this  C-immlt- 
tees      Resolution      No       141-1959,      .idopted 
November  9.   1959,  relative   to  the  minimum 
age  of  elderly   persons  eligible   for  low-rent 
housing  under  the  United  states  Housing  Act 
of  1937   The  minimum  .ige  'vau  then  'J5  vears. 
and    subsequent    to    your    Board's   action   on 
the  -tbove  resoluUons  in   1959  the  minimum 
age  was  reduced   U)  62  years,   to  conform  to 
eligibility   for  old-age  insurance  benefits 

The  resolution  now  under  consideration 
polnte  out  that  since  1965.  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances widows  are  entitled  to  benefits  at 


■ige  60.  and  requests  that  a  slmllfir  con- 
forming amendment  be  made  Your  Commit- 
tee l>e;ieves  that  such  .unendment  is  drslrahl.- 
and  .ipproprlHte  ,ind  -ffers  the  following 
resolutions  memorlnll/lng  Congress  to  enact 
legtsl.itlon   to  .iccompllsh  the  dei^lred  result 

WhereftB  .Section  1402  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  I9:i7,  -LS  .iinended,  in  defining' 
families  of  low  income  to  whom  low-rent 
housing  under  such  .ict  shall  be  available 
includes  the  following  l.uiguage  The  term 
"elderly  families"  means  families  whcsc 
heads  i or  their  spousesi .  or  whose  sole  mem- 
bers have  .ittalned  the  age  at  which  .iD 
individual  may  elect  to  receive  ,in  old-;iBc 
benefit  under  title  II  of  the  Social  .Securltv 
Act.  or  ':   and 

"Whereas,  widows  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  60  and  have  not  remarried  are  n.  .t 
covered  by  the  above  definition  since  they  do 
not  receive  old-age  Ijenetlts  but  survivors' 
benefits,    now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  Iliat  the  Board  of  Supervisors  ..f 
the  County  >f  Westchester  New  York  nn  be- 
half of  the  iXMple  of  the  county,  no  on  rec.  Tf! 
iis  lavorlng  an  iunendment  which  would  In- 
clude  such   wlduws;    and   be   It   further 

••Resolved.  That  the  Congres,,  of  the  United 
States  be  .ind  it  Is  hereby  respectfully  me- 
morialized to  enact  an  amendment  to  the 
Unlt«l  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  so  that  it 
shall  apply  to  -hose  Individuals  who  .ire 
entitled  to  applv  for  widows'  benefit*  at  age 
60,  and  be  it  further 

•Recoil, -d.  TTiat  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  tnin.'imltted  to  the  Secreti.ry  of  the  -Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hovise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  members  of  the  -Senate  of  the 
United  States  representing  the  State  of  New 
York  md  to  the  memliers  nf  the  House  if 
Representatives  i>f  the  United  States  repre- 
senting the  County  of  Westchester  New  YiTk 
and  that  the  latter  be  urged  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the  pur- 
pose of  these  resolutions." 


.\      PRIZE 


FOR      REPRESENT  ATrV'E 
ROTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  21.  IBRS 
Mr  SCHERLE  Mr,  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  the  Federal  Gnvenimcnt,  its  acen- 
cies  and  pio-iiams  have  multiplied  at  an 
astoundmu'  rate,  .so  quickly,  in  lact.  that 
the  Government  itself  does  not  have  m\ 
accurate  record  of  its  own  s'ze. 

This  uncertainty  makes  economical, 
effective  government  virtually  impos- 
sible For  this  rea.son  I  iiavc  introduced  a 
bill  that  establishes  a  Commi.ssion  for  tiiC 
Improvement  of  Government  Man.^ac- 
ment  and  Organization  to  delve  into  tho 
tangle  nf  Government  ornanization.  pro- 
■^srams  and  activities  and  eliminate  ovei- 
lappmg  functions. 

Mv  hope  is  tltat  this  commission,  which 
:s  .similar  to  the  old  Hoover  Cominission. 
will  slreainline  Government  and  save  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars. 

This  bill  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  Uie 
one  introduced  recently  by  a  thorough 
and  conscientious  freshman  Republican 
Congressman  from  Delaware.  Repre- 
sentative William  V.  Roth.  Jr. 

Contrressman  Roth's  eflorts  at  elim- 
inating Government  waste  have  been  edi- 
torially praised  in  two  newspapers  that 
serve  my  congressional   district.  Under 


unanimous  consent  I  place  the  two  edito- 
rials in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
I-Yjni  the  Council  Bluffs   ilowai    Nonpareil, 
July  15.  19681 
.A    Prizf.    for    Rf.presentative    Roth 
If   there  Is  ever  a  prize  i)a.ssed  out  to  the 
•ndlvldual  congressman  who  made  the  great- 
i-^t    single    achievement    In    his   first  session. 
oie  award  might  well  be  given  to  a  virtually 
Republican    freshman   Irom    the   small   state 
.f  Delaware 

Hep     William    V     Roth,    .is    the    result    of 
,wes<inie    lal>irs    with    his    staff    over    an    8- 
■nonth   period,  has  compiled  a  200.000  word 
■atalog  of  more  than  1.000  domestic  aid  pro- 
cr.ims  which  funnel  20  billion  dollars  a  year 
•  ,   the  public    He  placed   it  In  the  Congres- 
lonal  Record  where  it  consumed   144  pages 
•  r  vmall  tvi>o. 
such  a  publication  should  have  been  pro- 
ided    bv    the    Johnson    :,dmlnlstration;    the 
■nonev    now    u.sed    on    publicity    and    propa- 
•.nda  material  could  have  Ijeen  better  used 
"or  this  effort    But  Mr    Johnson  and  his  bu- 
-eaucrats  chose  to  keep  these  mammoth  pro- 
'•rams  a  secret  from  the  general  public. 
"^  Congressman    Roth    swn    found    out    why 
•'le  bureaucracy  for  years  has  avoided  a  de- 
iiiled   listing  m  one  place  of  its  assistance 
programs   He  discovered  as  many  as  25  agen- 
'  les  doling  out  monev  m  the  same  area,  dup- 
:icatlng   each    other's   efforts   in   a   welter   ol 
confusion  and  waste. 

He  began  to  suspect,  moreover,  that  the 
.ittern  of  red  tape  and  confusion  was  delib- 
erate Most  <^f  the  loot.  Roth  learned,  was 
.elne  grabbed  bv  groups  who  employ  pro- 
■csslonals  m  the  art  of  pursuing  federal 
•unds  Thev  work  at  this  game  of  -grants- 
'nanshlp".  thev  maintain  skilled  staffs  to 
Veep  track  of  the  multiplying  programs  and 
i-st:.tall.sh  personal  contacts  with  the  officials 
who  approve  monev  grants. 

When  the  46-vear-old  Roth  came  to  Wash- 
ington 18  months  ago.  he  quickly  learned 
that  members  of  Congress  were  constantly 
itK-sieged  with  requests  for  Information  on 
r-overnment  a.ssistancc  programs.  He  was  ap- 
pUled  UT  find  that  among  the  thousands  of 
•ederal  publications,  catalogs,  and  press  re- 
c.tses  there  was  no  genuine  information 
.-.bout  these  programs. 

"No  one  anywhere,  knew  how  many  pro- 
^•rams  there  were",  he  said.  "There  was  not 
[.'■en  a  definition  of  what  a  'program'  was. 

■niere  is  such  a  catalog  now.  thanks  to 
Congressman  Roth's  efforts.  It  Is  not  com- 
pete though:  the  Department  of  Health, 
iducatlon  and  Welfare  would  not  cooper- 
.te—but  1.050  program  descriptions  and 
titles  with  information  about  them  are  out- 
'ned'  In  Roth's  Catalog.  Roth's  work  has 
.xposed  the  foUv  of  countless  spending  pro- 
crrams.  now  hidden  In  the  bureaucratic  Jun- 
irle  from  the  public. 

Wouldn't  George  Washington  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  both  of  whom  believed  that  the 
>,est  .'overnment  is  the  least  government,  be 
-hocked  to  learn  that  it  now  takes  200.000 
•.vords  Just  to  describe  the  programs  of  the 
:nodern-dav  .American  government? 

From   the   Omaha     Nebr,l    World-Herald. 
July  4.   19681 

Jt'-=T  LlKX  SEARS.  ROEBCCK 

L\st  year  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
'unltv  published  a  fine  broth  of  a  book,  a 
Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance  Programs^ 
It  was  said  OEO.  "a  description  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  domestic  program.s  to 
assist  the  American  people  In  furthering 
•heir  social   and   economic  progress." 

It  was  701  pages  thick,  weighed  In  at  3 
pounds  3  ounces,  and  listed  459  separate 
programs  designed  to  help  the  American 
people  one  wav  or  another. 

One  might  have  thought  such  a  volume 
:,bout  as  comprehensive  .as  possible;  surely, 
there  couldn't  be  many  more  than  459  differ- 


ent  assistance   programs   lor   the    benefit   of 

Americans.  „•, ,,.„,,, 

But  in  a  Delaware  Congressman.  William 
V  Roth,  Jr  wasn't  so  sure.  So  he  and  his 
staff  went  to  work,  devoted  eight  months  U) 
the  tasks  and  came  up  with  a  total  of  1.271 


programs. 

Now   that,   we  submit,   is   an   awlul   lot   ol 

programs. 

But  the  disturbing  thing  about  what  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  learned  is.  in  his 
words  that  "no  one.  anywhere,  knows  exactly 
how  manv  Federal  programs  there  are  .  .  .  no- 
where is  there  a  central,  comprehensive  re- 
pository where  meaningful  information  on 
all  oper£.ting  programs  can  be  found  ..  ^ 
more  than  20  billion  dollars  a  year  Is  being 
spent  on  such  programs,  yet  only  with  long 
and  great  effort  can  one  begin  to  find  mean- 
ingful Information  about  all  of  them 

Congressman  Roth  and  a  number  of  co- 
sponsors  have  introduced  a  bill  to  create 
a  centralized  catalog  of  all  prngrnms.  and 
mavbe  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do  But  we  11 
bet"  our  copy  of  the  OEO's  "Catalog  of  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Programs"  that  Congress,  if 
it  devoted  a  little  effort  to  It.  could  find 
■i  few  hundred  of  them  that  could  be  looped 
off  entirely  and  wouldn't  need  to  take  up 
space    in    the    proposed    centralized    catalog. 


ROGERS  MORTON  ON  MILITARY 
MA^OWER  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
subject  of  the  draft  is  one  of  the  most 
volatile  and  emotional  P'oblems  of  to- 
day. One  of  our  colleagues,  the  Honor- 
able ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON,  ot  Maryland 
ra:entlv  made  a  brilliant  statement  on 
the  Miiitarv  Manpower  Management  m 
his  appearance  before  the  platform 
committee  of  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  Miami.  . 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
Representative  Mostons  speech  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks: 

Military  Manpower  Management 
(Statement  by  Representative  Rogers  C    B 
'    MorTox.  of  Maryland,  lor  the  Subcommit- 
tee  on   Foreign   Policy    and   National    Se- 
curity committee  on  R^^°l";*«"^.,„^7"^- 
llcan  National  Convention.  July  29.   1968i 
The  present  svstem  of  selective  service,  as 
It  is  now  being  administered  and  empl":-^^; 
coupled   with   the    inevitable   correlated   low 
rate   of   retention    of   men    in   service,    prob- 
ably  represents   the    most    inefficient   design 
for  "the  utilization  of  young  Amerienns  In  the 
development    of    thi-s    countrv,    and  ^orj.^ 
miiitarv    requirements.   In    order   to  build    -i 
truly  great  society,  a  most  efficacious  tise  of 
the  "nation's  manpower   in   the   defense   sys- 
tem is  paramount. 

The  Republican  policy,  -nd  the  prime 
thrust  of  us  implementation,  must^  be  di- 
rected specifically  toward  two  goals.  The  fi-st 
Is  a  military  establishment  manned  pri- 
marily tav  ca'reer  people  who  are  motivated 
from  "the  beginning  to  participate  m  the 
miiitarv  life.  We  must  achieve  an  effic  en. 
miliurv  establishment  which  can  maintain 
the  defense  posture  of  our  nation  with  a 
minimum  turnover  In  personnel,  maximum 
dedication  and  application  to  the  JO^.  and  to 
the  art  of  warfare.  Finally,  we  must  do  this 
with  the  least  sacrifice  of  other  vital  areas 
of  American  development. 

The    second    goal    must    be    to    devise    a 
stand-by  selective  service  system  which  can 


be  used- as  It  must  be  used  in  situations 
such  as  that  we  are  lacing  today-to  supple- 
ment onlv  when  necessary,  the  manpower 
requirements  of  a  volunteer,  career-oriented 

.service  .   , 

If  we  have  the  courage  and  judgment  to 
accept  the  defense  of  the  nation  and  outright 
military  capability  as  the  prime  criteria  for 
manpower  management  of  the  .services,  these 
coals  are  t  learlv  attainable 

Republicans"  ba.sed  on  past  experience,  are 
the  hope  to  lead  the  way  lo  a  new  determi- 
nation in  this  nation  lor  peace  On  this  world, 
in   our   time,   peace  is  acliieved   only   by  the 
articulate    management    of    power     We    are 
committed   to   the   people  of   the   Iree   world 
to  a   dynamic   policy   guaranteeing   ireedom 
among  men.  and  their  right  of  self-determi- 
nation   Peace  within  this  commitment  and 
within  the  overriding  requirement  of  our  own 
national    security    can    be    a    reality.    It    is 
evident   that   the  management  of  our  power 
as  a  great  nation  is  m  bad  hands    It  is  evi- 
dent  that   the   pohcles   under   which   we   are 
trying    to    u,se    our    strength    lor    peace    are 

'''^In '^recent   limes,  we  have  seen  the  use  of 

cur  military  system  for  non-mihtary  imrpoBe. 
Bases  have  been   continued  fr,r  political  ad- 
vantage   Problems  of  society  have  been  over- 
laid  on   the   services   for   solution    The   eco- 
nomic  impact   of  procurement   and   employ- 
ment   <;f    the    military    is    so    vast    that,    in 
manv  minds,  peace  is  synonymous  with  de- 
pression   If   we   are   to  open   the   door   for   a 
better  life  on  this  planet,  this  must  not  be^ 
Military   failures  of   history,   lor   the   most 
part   were  human  failures,  not  a  jammed  gun 
;,r  faulty  shield.  They  were  lailures  of  judg- 
ment-^ lailures     in     proficiency- lailures     In 
training-  lailures   m   courage.   The   turnover 
a  manpower  in  our  services  today  is  a  costly 
failure    m    the   system    with    which    we    are 
trvmg   to   defend   ourselves    This   is   part   of 
our  national  lailure  to  manaee. 

Republicans  must  not  accept  tl.e  'ioc"'"^^ 
„f  metticiency  just  becau.se  they  '''^'s^  The 
Republican  proposition  must  be  ^"  P"'-if>  f 
system  We  must  be  intolerant  of  anv  diUi- 
■;^on  of  Its  purpose,  or  lo  and  behold,  we  will 
-eali/e-  and  under  pressure,  when  it  is  too 
"late-  that  we  have  no  real  national  .security 
,  r  capacity  to  meet  our  commitment  m  the 
Irperioni  of  men. 

The  Republican  P.irty.  throuar.  it-  leaoer- 
.h.p  can  turn  this  nation  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  military  and  defense  orpaniza- 
i'^m  manned  by  volunteers,  compensated 
equitably  with  other  P'^^^li^  ^^ervice:  rnd 
,  ,n  develop  a  selective  service  .-ysten.  of 
v-hich  we  can  be  proud,  which  m  cverv  sense 
■s  equitable  and  lair,  and  which  will  broad- 
en the  base  of  opportunity  for  every  .^men- 
can,  only  then  will  we  be  worthy  of  the 
responsibility  to  govern  .  ,,o  „f 

The  draft  when  it  is  needed,  must  be  ef- 
ficient in  Itself;  it  must  be  fair  in  its  effect 
and  demand  upon  the  youn.  peop^  of  .^mer- 
ica-  ind  it  must  create  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference with  education,  career  training,  pro- 
ductivity, and  family  development,  all  of 
which   are   so   important    to   the   progress   of 

this  nation.  ,  , 

let   us   adopt    a    few   fund,',ment:.l    ground 
rules     First,    U!    physically    qualified    voune 
men  between  specific  age  limits  must  be  con- 
sidered   eliLUble    to   serve     Secondly,    the    ex- 
posure to  selection  and  service  should  be  lim- 
ited to  a  specific  period  m  a  youns  man  s  life 
p'efer.-.blv  for  only  one  ye.ar    A  man  shotild 
know   m  "advance  which   year   m   >-.is  life  he 
wiU    be    exposed    to    the   draft.    Around    this 
knowledge   he  can  plan  not   only  his  educa- 
tion, but  also  his  career  and  the  development 
of  !-.ls  family.  _  ,^      , 

It  is  not  necessary  that  each  individual 
be  vulnerable  to  the  draft  during  the  same 
vear  o'  his  life  With  modern  ..omputers  and 
plannmg  methods,  the  period  of  ^-^-P^^^'l^  1°' 
e-ich  person  can  be  pre-determmed  so  the 
individual    himself,    and    his    employer,    his 
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parents  ind  his  teachers  as  The  case  may  be. 
will  know  m  advance  when  he  will  be  in  the 
batters  box.  standing  ready  to  serve  his 
Lfuintry 

The  Republican  opportunity  must  be  to 
put  asunder  the  axlcm  that  prosperity  can 
be  supported  in  this  country  only  by  the  in- 
volvement of  ml!!l<,ns  of  men  in  service  and 
millions  more  strlndlnt;  out  the  machines  of 
war  The  end  point  of  this  cycle  is  debt  and 
exhaustion 

Our  military  must  be  am  .nij  our  sharpest 
tools  to  build  the  needed  .scafToldlng  while 
we  carve  from  the  resources  of  this  earth 
a  better  civilization  It  has  been  .tnd  must 
be  in  the  future  of  noble  purpose  To  stand 
and  t.1  watch  our  reach  f  >r  security  absorb 
more  and  more  of  our  total  manpower  and 
energy  to  see  our  men  flounder  under  doc- 
trines of  failure  and  policies  of  Umiuition 
mu.st  not  be  the  role  .f  Republican  leader- 
ship If  we  accept  this  we  become  only  a 
party  of  replacement 

The  Republican  opportunity  is  one  of  lead- 
ership toward  a  new  concept  cf  defense  from 
the  end  point  Tf  which  will  extend  the 
bridges  of  unders'and: ns;  spannlni?  the  can- 
yons of  hate  ifreed  and  self-interest  These 
brUlges  cftp  be  built  onlv  by  the  hands  of 
people  whij  themselves  are  secxire  Security 
for  America  involves  the  elimination  of 
doubt  It  demands  a  new  purity  of  purpose 
m  '.ur  armed  forces 

Let  us  heed  the  warnlni?  of  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower concerning  the  eng-Khng  consequences 
of  a  limitless  Interphase  between  industry 
and  military  which  can  become  ;f  it  has  not 
already,  an  expanding  malignancy  in  the 
very  core  of  our  national  life — the  free 
enterprise  system  An  expanding  Inter-de- 
pendence between  Jobs  and  war  can  too 
easily  reach  a  point  of  no  return  Prom 
this  day  fcrward  we  will  see  a  civilization 
begin  to  melt  before  our  eyes  and  will  weep 
irretraceable  tears  of  a  wounded  conscience 
We  wl'.I  wl'ness  that  our  .stupidity  has 
prevailed 

It  is  mv  belief  that  we  have  the  courage 
to  face  the  truth — that  we  have  the  vision 
and  Judgment  to  respond  'o  its  discipline — 
that  we  can  have  the  capacity  to  lead  this 
world  from  an  age  jf  war  to  an  age  cf  peace 


RESPECT.  KEY  TO  RACIAL 
HARMONY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    July  31     1968 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  there  us  deepeninj?  concern 
over  the  polarization  of  the  American 
people  aloni;  racial  lines,  it  is  very  grati- 
fying to  see  individual  citizens  seek  to 
combat  this  trend  and  strengthen  the 
ties  of  brotherhood  and  understanding. 
I  believe  my  collea4ues  will  be  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing: letter  by  Mr  Napoleon  Ford 
which  appeared  in  the  Orlando  Fla  . 
Sentinel 

Respect    Key  T"  R.^cial  Harmony 

EoiToa  I  am  a  Negro  citizen  of  Orlando, 
born  and  ral.sed  here  For  a  few  days  now  I 
have  been  trying  to  put  together  some  com- 
ments on  the  article  or  two  you  had  in  the 
paper  concerning  the  death  ..>f  the  young 
Orlando  Marine  at  the  hands  of  a  Negro  in 
Washington,  and  the  actions  and  words  of 
the  Marines  father.   Mr    King  Sr 

Let  me  say  first  of  ail  that  because  to  me 
human  life  i  precious.  I  am  sorry  that  Mr 
King  lost  his  son  in  such  a  senseless  Itlllmg 
I  am  also  verv  sorry  that  It  was  a  Negro  who 
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killed  his  son  That  may  sound  like  a  strange 
thing  to  say  but  I  must  oe  honest  with 
myself  and  that  is  the  way  I  feel  My  very 
nrst  regret  is  the  fact  that  the  yovmg  man 
lost  his  life  I  am  also  concerned  with  what 
such  an  incident  might  have  done  to  the 
already  shaky  race  relations  situation  in 
America  except  for  the  courage  and  con- 
victions of  a  remarkable  man  like  Mr 
King  Sr 

It  must  have  taken  some  strong  con- 
victions and  courage  to  ask  for  an  integrated 
honor  guard  after  his  son  died  at  the  hands 
of  a  Negro  I  think  his  statement  that  there 
has  been  enough  hating  and  bloodshed, 
and  That  someone  had  to  take  the  first  step, 
make  a  conciliatory  gesture  of  some  kind. 
IS  true  and  timely  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  cannot  let  his  gesture  and  his  actions  go 
unanswered  from  at  least  one  Negro  I  want 
him  to  know  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
his  son  did   not  die  m  vain 

I  want  to  make  it  plain  that  I  am  one 
citizen  willing  to  give  more  than  lip  serv- 
ice to  help  bring  about  human  understand- 
ing and  achieve  understanding  and  estab- 
lish respect  for  the  human  dignity  of  all 
people 

If  Orland'  ans.  and  Americans  elsewhere 
for  that  matter  will  let  it  Mr  Kings  ges- 
ture could  be  a  giant  step  in  bridging  the 
gap  of  understanding,  mutual  respect  and 
decency  which  so  obviously  exists  between 
whites  and  non-whites  x  ' 

I  liked  his  statement  that  he  did  ncrv^^^se 
his  children  t.<-i  hate,  but  Instead  taught 
them  to  resF>ect  all  people  regardless  of  color 
or  creed  I  want  him  to  know  that  there  ire 
those  of  us  in  the  Negro  race  who  .ire  doing 
the  self  same  thing  In  raising  our  children 
It  Is  not  easy  and  it  is  not  popular  to  take 
this  position  but  it  seems  that  this  is  what 
must  be  done  by  blacks  and  whites  To  me 
this  Is  the  root  of  the  problem  — values  and 
attitudes  learned  primarily  at  home  and 
practiced  In  our  associations  In  society  at 
large 

I  work  in  the  public  schools  m  Orange 
County  teaching  and  coaching  This  brings 
me  into  pretty  close  contact  with  hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls  the  year  around  I  want 
Mr  King  to  know  that  neither  by  my  words 
or  by  my  deeds  will  I  t>etray  my  trust  and 
teach  these  children  ui  hate  anybody  be 
they  white  or  black  or  any  color  m  between 
In  my  every  contact  with  them.  In  my 
every  influence,  I  try  to  teach  them  to  respect 
an  people  and  at  the  same  time  carr.-  them- 
selves so  that  they  In  turn  can  demand  re- 
spect from  all  people  If  every  one  of  us  in 
the  school  system,  entrusted  with  shaping 
the  lives,  values  and  attitudes  oi  youngsters 
would  do  this,  then  Mr  Kmg  might  have  the 
feeling  that  his  son  did  not.  .ilter  all  die  in 
VBun.  This  happens  to  be  a  pers<:)nal  philos- 
ophy of  mine  In  my  initial  contact  with  any 
man  I  accord  him  the  respect  that  human 
beings  are  due  and  that  is  aJl  I  ask  In  return 
The  phlloeophlcal  answer  to  our  dilemma, 
of  course,  is  that  before  we  can  have  a  just 
and  peaceful  society  we  must  leam  to  love 
each  other  as  children  of  the  same  creator 
If  we  cajinot  achieve  this,  then  we  must  at 
least  '.earn  to  respect  each  others  humanity 
I  think  that  in  regard  to  the  racial  situation 
we  need  to  stop  using  words  like  "tolerance  ' 
and  acceptance  "  I  know  verv  few  people  if 
any  who  wish  t^j  be  tolerated,  ivnd  fewer 
still  who  axe  concerned  about  people  accept- 
ing them  The  key  to  the  whole  problem  13 
respect 

Mr  King  obviously  has  great  respect  for 
human  dignity  .uid  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  convlctlon.s  I  want  him  to  know  that 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to  him  ;uid 
his  family  in  their  loss,  and  that  if  there  is 
anything  that  Just  one  man  can  do  to  see 
that  his  loas  does  not  go  for  naught,  then  he 
can  count  on  me 

I  don't  think  that  anyone  will  argue  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  achieving  true 
brotherhood  in  America  but  then  a  Journey 
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oi  a  thousand  miles  begins  with  but  one  step 
Mr    King  has  taken  a  giant  step 

It  has  also  been  said  that  it  is  better  to 
light  just  one  candle  than  to  stand  and  curse 
the  darkness  Mr  King  lit  the  first  candle  in 
an  effort  to  lead  us  out  of  the  darkness  of 
prejudice.  nUstrusi  and  hatred.  I  hope  this 
letter  can  t)e  regarded  as  the  second  candle 
.\re  there  any  more  candle  lighters  m 
Orlando' 

Napoleon  Pord 


Augui^t  U  lOf^S 
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It  reads: 


POUR  THOUSAND  RECORDINGS 
MADE  OF  WOMAN'S  POEM 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr,  QUILLEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Tom 
•  Christina  i  Margetich'3  poem  ha.s  been 
set  to  music  and  over  4.000  recordinus 
have  been  sent  to  soldiers  in  'Vietnam 
and  their  families. 

A  native  of  Elizabethton.  Tenn..  she 
ends  her  poem,  "Do  keep  our  flag,  the 
red.  white,  and  blue.  Stars  and  Stripes 
forever  ' 

Her  moving  words,  "A  Mother's  Pray- 
er, "  are  dedicated  to  her  son,  Tommy,  a 
Seabee,  now  serving  his  second  enlist - 
meiit 

She  was  recently  visiting  her  brother. 
Bobby  Heaton.  who  resides  in  Elizabeth- 
ton, 

The  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  on 
Friday  niornin«,  July  '26,  1968.  carried  the 
following  news  article: 

To  GI's  AND  Families     4,000   Recordings  of 
Area   Woman  s   Poem   Distributed 

Elizabethton  — .A  mother's  prayer  .md 
concern  for  her  son  in  Vietnam  was  all  she 
intended  it  to  be 

But  today  Mrs  Tom  i  Christina  i  Marge- 
•ichs  poem  has  been  set  to  music  and  over 
4.000  recordings  h.ive  been  sent  to  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  and  their  families 

Mrs  Margetlch,  a  native  of  Elizabethton. 
who  is  visiting  her  brother,  Bobby  Heaton 
here,  wrote  '.\  Mother's  Prayer"  and  dedi- 
cated it  to  her  son  Tommy,  a  Seabee  now 
serving  his  second  enlistment  The  Marge- 
tich's  now  live  in  Creve  Coeur,  III 

Tommy  was  so  impressed  with  the  poem 
he  showed  it  to  his  chaplain  Next,  Mrs  Mar- 
getlch received  a  call  from  Da  Nang  via  ham 
radio  requesting  the  poem  be  recorded 

I  dldn'*  reallv  mean  for  it  to  be  this  way,  ' 
Mrs  Margetich  protested,  'I  just  wanted  my 
son  and  all  the  others  serving  in  Vietnam  to 
know  I  care  ' 

She  continued.  So  many  are  indifferent 
to  our  senicemen  Before  "Tommy,  I  didn  • 
think  about  Vietnam,  but  now  they  know  I 
care,"  she  said 

Because  of  the  request  from  Vietnam,  Mrs 
M.irgetlch  >et  'he  wheels  in  motion,  had  the 
poem  copvrighted  and  shortly  afterwards, 
Bobby  Mack,  a  singer  from  Rogersvllle,  re- 
corded the  song 

The  young  soldier's  mother  did  not  want 
to  promote  the  record  commercially,  "I  only 
wanted  it  for  families  who  have  loved  ones 
in  service  ' 

The  records  were  only  sent  to  Seabee  camps 
and  overseas 

How  are  sales  going''  Like  crazy,  "  she  re- 
plied Her  first  intention  was  to  distribute 
1,000  copies,  but  already  the  figure  has 
climbed  to  4,000 

The  poem  dedicated  to  Mrs  Margetlch's 
son  not  only  exemplifies  a  mother's  loneli- 
ness   for    her   soldier   son,    but   the   need    to 

back  them  strong,  show  them  we  care  " 


■A  Mother's  Prayer,  for  her  son,  ^     ^      „ 

Who's  over  there,  with  a  Job  to  be  done 
In  Vietnam,  a  land  of  unrest; 

Of  people  poor,  a  land  of  oppressed; 
The  loneliness  I  ofltlmes  feel 

When  he's  not  here  to  share  a  meal; 
Tears  dim  my  eyes,  my  heart  is  sad, 

We  inLss  him  so,  v)ur  lad: 
We  didn't  raise  our  son  Ut  fight 

But     his    country    called,    his    heart    Is 
right; 
He  Joined  the  ranks  of  a  million  strong, 
To  fight   the  Commies,   the  Viet  Cong. 
Though  thev  fight  on  distant  land, 

We  must  give  them  a  helping  hand; 
Back  them  strong,  show  them  we  care. 

This  isn't  much,  to  do  our  share. 
These   young  men.   have  given  their  most. 

And  some  have  given  all. 
On  foreign  battlefield  they  fell. 

In  answer  to  their  country's  call. 
How  long  could  America  stand. 

With  Vietnam's  oppression  her  land. 
This  IS  the  Commies  aim. 

To  bring  our  America  to  shame. 
Marchers  and  protestors  have  done  well, 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  they  can  go  to 
hell. 
We're  proud  of  our  Seabee  Son.  and  we  will 
always  be. 
He's    a    small    part    in    keeping    America 
free. 
.So  America  rise,  and  stand  together. 
Keep  the  bell  of  freedom  ringing; 
Turn  aside  from  those  that  would  still  our 
voices,  our  freedom  of  singing. 
Cease  vour  vigilance  never. 
Do  keep  our  Flag,  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue 
Stars  and  Stripes  forever." 
Mrs   Margetlch  has  received  several  letters 
from    persons    who    are    impressed    with    the 


poem.  Among  the  treasured  ones  are  from 
Tommy's  chaplain,  and  the  commander  of 
the  Seabee  units,  who  wanted  the  poem  pub- 
lished because  "it  reflects  the  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  mothers  on  the  homefront 

Also  Rear  Admiral  Heaman  wrote,  'Since 
I  plan  to  dedicate  the  1968  edition  of  Re- 
ports' to  our  Seabee  wives  and  mothers.  1 
believe  it  would  be  most  appropriate  to  in- 
clude your  poem  on  the  inside  front  cover 

And  too.  a  letter  from  the  White  House 
from  Whitney  Shoemaker,  .issistant  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  said  the  President  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  poem. 

■■Words  cannot  adequately  express  the 
President's  pride  in  our  valiant  men  who 
bear  the  hardships  of  this  struggle  for  free- 
dom or  in  the  families  who  stand  so  stead- 
fastly behind  them  at  home,  "  the  letter  sald^ 
It 'concluded.  "With  such  courage  and 
dedication,  we  can  surely  attain  the  free- 
dom and  peace  for  which  our  country 
stands." 


FROM  THE  VIRGINIA  PLANTATION 
TO  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITOL— THE 
AVENUE  OPEN  TO  NEGROES  IN 
AMERICA 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
certeinly  appropriate  in  these  troubled 
times  that  we  pay  tribute  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race  who  have  so  ably- 
served  their  counti-y  as  Members  ol 
Congress. 


One  of  these  men  comes  particularly 
to  my  mind.  John  Mercer  Langston.  Al- 
though born  a  slave  m  Virginia   he  was 
granted  his  freedom  and  moved  at  an 
early  age  to  Ohio  where  he  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and  Chi  - 
licoihe    finally   attending   Oberlin   Col- 
lege where  he  studied  theology.  Langston 
then  read  law  under  Philemon  Bliss  in 
Elvria  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1854    In  March  1855  he  was  nominated 
bv  the  Liberty  Party  for  clerk  of  Brown- 
helm  township  in  Lorian  County,  Ohio, 
and  was  elected,  probably  the  first  Negro 
to  be  chosen  to  an  elective  office  in  the 
United    States.    This    election    was     of 
course    betore  the  passage  of  the  13tn, 
14th   and  15th  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. Langston  went  on  to  found  the 
Howaid  University  Law  School,  become 
minister-resident    to   Haiti    and   charge 
daffaircs  to  Santo  Domingo,  and  in  1890 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Virginia.  His  autobiography. 
"From   the   Virginia   Plantation   to   the 
National  Capitol,"  should  be  an  mspira- 

tion  to  us  all. 

Mr  speaker,  it  is  men  like  John  Mer- 
cei-  Langston,  who  received  his  education 
and  began  Ins  political  career  in  Ohio, 
that  make  us  proud  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  It  IS  men  like  him,  and  the  man> 
other  members  of  his  race  who  have  sat 
in  this  Chamber,  who  provide  enduring 
evidence  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
for  men  of  every  race,  color,  and  creed 
m  this  United  States, 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called    to   order   by    the    President    pro 

temix)re.  .  ,    „       „ 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Fredenck  Brown 
Hams.  D.D  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  all  life,  in  whose  presence  is 
no  darkness  at  all— we  confess  that  at 
best  we  but  grope  in  the  shadows,  that 
our  sight  is  dim,  our  knowledge  partial, 
and  our  judgments  fallible. 

Make  plain  to  our  understanding  tnai 
our  economic  adjustments  in  them- 
selves cannot  bring  social  salvation,  ex- 
cept as  thev  clear  the  way  for  the  spmt- 
ual  undergirding  without  which  we  labor 

in  vain.  ,     .  ,        ^  u„ 

In  spite  of  all  human  denials  and  be- 
trayals, deliver  us  from  fretfulness  and 
self-pitv:  "make  us  sure  of  the  goal  we 
cannot  "see.  and  of  the  hidden  good  in 

the  world.  ,   . 

In  a  better  order  of  human  society, 
mav  pity,  and  plenty,  and  laughter  re- 
turn to  the  common  ways  of  man  bring- 
ing fulfillment  at  last  to  the  ancient 
prophet's  dream— "Violence  shall  be  no 
more  heard  in  thy  land,  wasting  nor 
destruction  within  thy  borders." 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer  s  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the     Journal     of     the     proceedings     of 
Wednesday.  July  31,  1968.  be  dispensed 

with.  „Tj.v, 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING   TRANSACTION    OF    ROL-riNE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  unanimous  consent  to  limit 
statements    during    the    transaction    of 
routine  morning  business  to  3  minutes, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  by  the 
distinguished  Senator   from  Utah   I  Mr. 

Moss].  ^,  „ 

The   PRESIDENT   pro    tempore.   The 

Senator  is  correct. 

Mr  MOSS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me  for  - 
minutes? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 


CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1469  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
ures in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempoi'C.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COASTWISE  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
CARGO  EQUIPMENT  AND  STEVE- 
DORING GEAR 

The  bill  'H.R.  18254.  to  amend  further 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Maime  Act_ 
ig-'O  was  con.sidered,  ordered  to  a  thud 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  pa-s.sed. 
Mr  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  aslv 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  excen^  from  the  report 
'No.   1485',  explaining  tlie  purposes  ol 

the  bill.  ,  „^, 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTRPO.SE    or    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
l,st   proviso  of   section   27   of   the    Merchant 
Marine  Act.   1920.  so  as  to  enable  '••e-^sels   of 
fo  eU    registry    .'.nd    vessels    of    the   United 
Stat^not  aualified  to  ongage  in  the  coast- 
wise  trade    to    transport    between    Po'nts     n 
•.he   United   States   equipment   for   use   with 
„rR0    vans,    lift    vans,    or    shipping    tanks, 
emptv   barges   specifically   f  ^'^"^^J"^/;'^- 
-lage' aboard   a   vessel:    and   any   empty     n- 
l.trument    of    International    "^^c    tempted 
from  application  of  customs  laws  by  the  bee 
ret^rv   of   the  Treasury,   if  such   articles   are 
owned  or  leased  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
the  transporting  vessel  and  are  transpor^d 
for  his  use  in  handling  his  cargo  in  foreign 

■''li' addition,  the  bill  would  also  exemp^ 
stevedoring  equipment  and  -^^^"'^'J^,;^"^^^ 
eoulpment  and  material  is  owned  or  leased 
ITL  owner  or  operator  of  the  transporting 
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vessel,  or  Is  owned  or  leased  by  the  steve- 
doring (Dnvaiiy  contracting  for  the  lading 
or  anl.icllrig  ■>'  -h-it  vessel  and  Is  transported 
wUh  >vr-  rharge  for  the  use  or  handling  of 
carg')  !ri  the  foreign  trade 

aACKGROUND    AND    NEED    rOR    LBCISLATION 

Subject  to  certain  exceptions,  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920.  prohlbir^ 
the  T-trisportatlon  of  merchandise  in  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States  by  cer- 
tain described  classes  of  vessels.  Including 
foreign  vessels  and  those  which  have  been 
built  or  rebuilt  abroad,  owned  by  aliens,  or 
registered    under    foreign    flag 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  section  27  Is  con- 
tained in  the  hist  proviso  which  was  a  result 
of  P-abac  Law  8&  194.  approved  on  September 
21.  1965 

Thl.-4  exception  permits  empty  cargo  vans. 
en\p'y  '.'.'-'■  vans,  and  empty  shipping  tanks 
'o  be  transported  coastwise  by  vessels  of  for- 
■  •ign  registry  .\r.d  •. esseL-i  of  the  United  States 
not  quallfled  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
If  the  government  of  that  nation  of  registry 
extends  reciprocal  pnvi>ges  to  US  vessels, 
so  long  as  such  vans  or  tanks  are  owned  or 
leased  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  trans- 
p<jrttng  venwl  .ir.d  we  being  transpr.rted  for 
use  tn  th?  rarria.?e  of  car^o  In  foreign  trade. 
H  R  1H264  would  broaden  the  exception  made 
by  this  proviso  so  as  to  include  such  equip- 
ment as  that  used  with  cargo  vans,  lift  vans 
or  shipping  tanks  stevedoring  equipment 
and  material  et  al. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  has  held  that  the 
language  of  Public  Law  89-194  Insofar  as  It 
relates  to  'empty  cargo  vans  empty  life  vans, 
and  empty  shipping  tanks  '  is  not  sufficiently 
broad  to  embrace  running  gear  related  to 
such  containers  unless  such  gear  U.  In  fact. 
affixed  thereto  Moreover,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms has  ruled  similarly  that  the  coastwise 
transportation  of  stevedoring  equipment 
whether  for  hire  by  a  foreign-flag  vessel  or 
by  an  American  vessel  not  qualified  to  engage 
In  the  coastwise  trade  Is  in  violation  of  the 
general  prohibitions  of  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920 

No  opposition  or  adverse  reports  have 
been  received  from  any  source  Port  and 
shipping   interests   urge  Its  enactment. 

CONCLrslON 

Your  comml'tee  urges  prompt  enactment 
of  this  measure,  which  will  help  to  facilitate 
the  waterborne  commerce  of  the  United 
States  The  bill  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee unanimously. 

COST    or    LEGISLATION 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  will  Involve  no 
additional  cost  of  any  kind  to  the  Federal 
Government 


in  Congress  assembled  That  'he  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  select  an  appropriate  .site  lor  the 
location  of  a  sUttue  including  pedestal 
therefor,  of  Benito  Pablo  Juarez,  a  gift  of  the 
Ooverrxment  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico 
on  grounds  now  owned  by  the  United  State's 
of  America  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  erection  thereof  Is  hereby  authorized 
such  authority  to  terminate  five  years  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  joint  resolution 
unless  erection  of  the  statue  is  begun  within 
that  time  Provided  That  the  choice  of  the 
site  and  the  design  of  the  sUtue  shall  be 
subject  U:>  the  approval  of  the  Commission 
ot  Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning ConimL8*iion  Provided  furtfier.  That 
the  erection  of  the  statue  and  proper  land- 
scape treatment  of  the  site  Including  walks. 
shall  be  without  expense  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  except  for  necessary  main- 
tenance after  completion 


BILL   PASSFD   OVER 

The  bill  HR  18735'  malting  appro- 
prianons  for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  announced  as  next  in 
order 

Mr   MANSF'IELD  Over.  Mr   President 
The    PRESIDENT   pro   tempore    The 
bill  will  be  passed  over 

STATUE  OF  BENITO  PABLO  JUAREZ 


The  toiiit 
authorizing 
Benito  Pablo 
the  District  o 
ordered  to  be 
ing.  read  the 
follows; 

Resolved  bv 
resentatives  of 


ANTITRUST  AND  MONOPOLY 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The  resolution    S  Res  321 '  to  increase 

the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to 
antitrust  and  monopoly  was  considered 
and  agree  to.  as  follows; 
S  Res.  321 
Resolved  That  S  Res  233.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  t.<3  March  15  1968  (authorizing 
an  investigation  of  antitrust  and  monopoly 
laws  of  the  United  States).  Is  hereby 
amended   on   page  3    line  4    by  striking  out 

8560,000  ■     and     inserting     In     lieu     thereof 

4577  500- 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
INVESTIGATIONS 

The  resolution  I S  Res  322'  to  increase 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  the 
investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to 
constitutional  amendments  was  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to.  as  follows ; 
S    Res    322 

Reiolvfd.  That  S  Res  235.  Ninetieth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  March  15.  1968  .authorizing 
a  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  constitu- 
tional amendments!.  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "ll  10.000"  and  insertlne  In  !leu 
thereof  -SiaCOOO" 


Rules  and  Administraton.  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  in.serl: 

That  S  Res  247  agreed  to  March  15,  1968 
iconuming  the  Special  Conmuttee  on  the 
Organization  >f  the  Congress i,  be  amended 
bv  striking  out  "June  30.  1968"  wherever  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■  July  .51,  1968 

The  amendment  was  ameed  to 
The     resolution,     as     amended,     was 
atireed  to.         

THE  PRESENT-DAY  KU  KLUX 
KLAN  MOVEMENT 

Tne  concurrent  lesoluiion  H.  Con. 
Res  781  '  authorizing  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  the  publication  "The 
Present-Day  Ku  Klux  Klan  Movement." 
and  providint;  for  the  printina  of  addi- 
tional copies  was  considered  and  agreed 
to  ^^^^^^^^ 

LETTERS  OF   VICE   ADM.  HYMAN 
G    RICKOVER 

Tlie  concurrent  re.solution  H.  Con. 
Res.  213  I  authonzniK  the  printing  as  a 
House  document  of  the  letters  of  Vice 
Adm  Hyman  G  Rickover  relalin»4  to  the 
di.stinuui.sht'd  Aniencaiis  in  whose  honor 
the  U  S  Navy  Polaris  nuclear  submarines 
were  named  was  considered  and  agreed 
to.  _^^^^^^^_ 

OBJECTION   TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON   LABOR   MEETING 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Pi-esidenl.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  be  author- 
ized t J  :ne.t  during  the  :.ession  of  the 
S.-nate  today 

M;-  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  an  ob- 
jection has  been  lodged  with  the  minor- 
ity. I  object 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion la  heard. 


S.\FET^'    FOR   MOTOR   VEHICLES    IN 
USE 

The  resolution  S  Res.  381'  authoriz- 
ing the  printing  of  the  report  entitled 
'Safetv  for  Motor  Vehicles  in  Use"  as  a 
Senate  document  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows; 

3    Res    381 

Resolved  That  a  report  to  Congress  en- 
titled "Sufetv  for  Motor  Vehicles  In  Use." 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  i  Public 
Law  89-563)  be  printed  with  illustrations 
as  a  Senate  document  and  that  there  be 
printed  two  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document  for  the  use  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 


re.solution  'S.J  Res  191' 
he  erection  of  a  statue  of 
J'jarez  on  public  grounds  tn 
f  Columbia  was  considered, 
engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
third  time,  and  pasised,  as 

3  J    Res    191 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
the  United  States  of  America 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment.  Mantxiwer  and 
Poverty  of  the  Committ<>o  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  .session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
HoLLiNCS  m  the  chair'  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECL^L   COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OP  THE  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  procetHlcd  to  consider  the 
resolution  S  Res  306'  to  continue  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congre.ss  for  an  additional  period 
during  the  90th  Congress,  which  had 
been  reported   from   the  Committee  on 


PARKS  ARE  FOR  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  President.  I  requested 
an  opixirtunity  to  address  the  Scnat-e 
this  morning  on  a  subject  that  I  believe 
is  of  concern  and  .sliould  be  given  atten- 
tion by  the  Senate  and.  indeed,  by  our 
National  Park  Service  and  by  all  the 
pe^j)le 

Ou.-  33  national  parks  have  often  been 
called  our  'crown  jewels  "—they  repre- 
.sent  the  bt>st  we  have  in  natural  wonders 
and  .scenic  beauty  Some  14  million  acres 
have  been  .set  aside  in  these  parks  for  the 
enjoyment  of  all  Americans. 

Yet,  of  these  14  million  acres  only 
about  5  percent— or  about  700.000  acres — 
have  actually  been  developed  with  roads 


and  campprounds  and  visitors  centers. 
Most  of  the  remaining  13.300,000  acres 
of  natural  beauty  are  accessible  only  by 
foot  or  bicvcle  or  horseback  trails. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MOSS.  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  many 
acies  did  the  Senator  say  are  actually 
being  used  bv  campers  and  visitors? 

Mr  MOSS.  Roughly  700.000  acres,  and 
more  than  13  million  acres  are  unde- 
veloped. ,    ^       , 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  that  only 
approximately  5  percent  of  the  total  is 
being  used? 

Mr.  MOSS.  That  is  correct. 
This  summer,  more  visitors  are  trying 
to  crowd  into  oui-  national  parks  than 
ever  before.  We  have  asked  our  people 
to  "Discover  America"  and  with  astound- 
inu  mobllitv  they  are  doing  it.  In  1967, 
l-yi  million   Americans  visited  our  na- 
tional parks  and  the  230  other  opera- 
tional units  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
An  estimated  146  million  will  wheel  into 
these  areas  this  year,  and  in   1969  the 
crowd  will  surue  to  164  million.  Many  of 
our  parks  arc  no  lonuer  a  place  of  escape 
and  repo.'^e.  but  a  massive  traffic  jam  as 
nerve  lackin ;  as  a  5  o'clock  urban  rush. 
The   major   reason  our   parks   are  so 
crowded— aside  from  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  nearly  enough  of  them— is 
that  we  are  wedging  from  90  to  95  per- 
cent of  all  of  our  visitors  into  5  percent 
of  the  space,  and  walling  off  all  of  the 
remaining   acres  in   their  natural  state 
to  be  visited  by  perhaps  one  out  of  10  oi 
those    who   jiass   through   our   national 
park  portals. 

And  now  there  is  a  developing  phl- 
losophv  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  tlie  National  Park  Service  that  ad- 
ditional limitations  and  regulations  and 
restrictions  siiould  be  established— that 
the  number  of  people  who  can  come  into 
the  park  mu.'^t  be  limited,  for  example, 
rather  than  opening  access  to  addition- 
al acres  with  scenic  roads  or  more  camp- 
grounds. .  T  K 

This  is  rank  discrimination,  and  I  be- 
lieve Congress  should  be  aware  of  it  I 
propose  to  discuss  the  situation  rather 
fullv  here  today. 

Nearly  10  vears  ago.  the  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commis- 
sion documented  for  us  the  developing 
crisis  in  outdoor  recreation  in  America. 
Over  90  percent  of  our  people  seek  the 
out-of-doors,  we  are  told,  and  with  in- 
creased leisure,  income  and  mobility,  we 
can  expect  that  Americans  of  all  ages  will 
.seek  more  and  more  outdoor  recreation, 
and  for  longer  periods  of  time.  By  the 
vear  2000  when  our  population  will  have 
doubled,  we  can  expect  far  more  than 
double  the  demand  for  open  space. 

We  have  moved  in  seven  league  boots 
in  the  last  10  years  to  meet  the  ORRRC 
challenge.  The  Federal  Government,  the 
States  and  local  governments,  and  the 
private  sector  have  joined  eager  hands 
in  an  effort  to  establish  more  outdoor 
recreational  facihties. 

We  have  created  a  round  handful  of 
new  national  and  State  parks,  of  recrea- 
tional areas,  memorials  and  national 
monuments,  of  historic  sites,  and  of  na- 
tional   seashores    and    lakeshores.    Not 


enough  of  them,  of  course,  but  we  have 
the  steam  up.  . 

We  have  enacted  new  laws  to  provide 
funds  for  the  acquisition  of  recreational 
areas,  and  there  has  been  so  much  elo- 
quent talk  about  the  lure  of  hiking  and 
fishing  and  boating  and  camping  and 
swimming  that  anyone  who  was  not  in- 
terested in  the  out-of-doors  10  years  ago, 
must  certainly  be  so  by  now. 

Yet.  during  the  same  10  years,  we  have 
been  zoning  people  out  of  national  parks 
and  national  monuments  by  .setting  aside 
larger  and  larger  sections  of  the.se  areas 
as  "Wilderness"  or  "primitive"  or  "nat- 
ural "  which  keeps  Ihem  so  that  they  are 
visited  and  enjoyed  by  only  the  relatively 
small  minority  of  our  population  who 
have  the  money  to  buy  expensive  pack 
and  camping  gear,  and  have  the  time  to 
trek  into  the  roadk-.ss.  completely  v.ild 

expanse.  ,   ,  ,k 

Again  and  again,  as  national  park  biU'^ 
have  come  before  the  Congress,  we  have 
heard  ringing  phrases  about  "opening 
up"  this  magnificent  area  lor  all  ot  the 
people."  onlv  to  find  that  the  e.stabli.'^h- 
ment  of  the  park  has  served  in.stead  to 
"lock  up"  huge  .sections  of  :t  into  which 
a  handful  of  people  were  going  before 
the  park  was  estahli.shed.  and  into  which 
only  a  handful  will  ^'O  now  that  lii^  nark 

is  there.  ,    , 

We  are  forgetting.  I  believe,  that  oui 
national  parks  are  for  people,  and  that 
a  vast  maiority  of  Americans  .'ice  mo-st 
of  our  natural  wonders,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  our  magnificent  scenery.  Irom  the 
window   seats  of   their   automobiles,   or 
after  a  short  hike  from  a  visitors  use 
area  Thev  come  into  our  national  parks, 
not  with  a  pack  on  the  back,  but  with  a 
row  of  children,  and  perhaps  grandma 
or  grandpa  as  well,  in  the  back  seats  ol 
their  cars.  They  are  much  more  inter- 
ested in  getting  an  unobstructed  view  oi 
Old    Faithful    than    finding    a    remote 
camping  site  in  Kings  Canyon.  I  am  not 
saying  they  like  it  best  this  way    I  am 
not  saying  that  they  do  not  feel  the  call 
of  the  wild  just  as  much  as  their  more 
fortunate    brothers    who    are    able    to 
answer  that  call.  I  am  just  trying  to  tell 
it  to  vou  like  it  is. 

Now  there  are  those  who  say:  "But 
our  national  parks  are  the  cream  of  our 
natural  heritage.  Let  those  who  seek  de- 
veloped roads  and  campsites  go  some- 
where else.  Let  us  keep  our  parks  m  their 
natural  state  for  those  who  appreciate 
them,  and  are  willing  to  exert  themselves 
to  enjoy  them  to  the  fullest." 

To  those  people.  I  would  reply:  "Of 
course  our  parks  must  be  protected  and 
preserved.  But  is  it  right  to  wall  them 
off  from  most  Americans  on  the  basis 
that  we  must  keep  them  inviolate  for 
those  who  have  the  time  and  money  to 
pack  through  all  of  them.  After  all.  there 
are  wilderness  areas  elsewhere  to  which 
these  people  could  go." 

For  example,  we  have  almost  9  million 
acres  in  wilderness  in  our  national 
forests,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of 
adding  to  that  wilderness,  some.  32 
primitive  areas.  These  contain  an  addi- 
tional five  and  a  half  million  acres. 

These  areas  are  inaccessible  to  most 
Americans,  but  they  represent  truly  un- 
spoiled wilderness  where  the  backpacker 
and  the  hiker  and  the  student  scientist 


and  the  nature  lover  can  study  the  deli- 
cate ecology  of  nature  in  an  undisturbed 
state,  and  can  refresh  mind  and  spirit 
far  from  the  multitudes  and  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

It  would  be  more  equitable  to  open  up 
our  national  parks  more  widely — say  to 
provide  access  to  25  or  35  percent  of  the 
area — and  then  unhesitatingly  tell  those 
who  cannot  find  a  six)t  m  the  camp- 
grounds or  a  hotel  or  lodge  accommoda- 
tion that  they  have  to  i;o  el.sewhere.  At 
the  same  time  we  should  urge  those  who 
cannot  find  enough  remote  "natmal" 
areas  in  our  parks  to  seek  pristine  natural 
beauty  in  the  vast  wilderness  and  primi- 
tive areas  of  our  national  forests. 

Now,  let  me  make  myself  clear.  No  one 
is  more  interested  than  1  in  preserving 
the  best  of  our  natural  areas  which  are 
.stiU  undisturbed.   I  .supported  the  Wil- 
derne.ss  Act  ot   1964.  and  I  am  in  syin- 
pathv  with  its  objectives.  I  sujjported  the 
wildVivers  bill,  and  if  it  dies  in  the  Hou.se 
this  session.  I  am  willing  to  go  to  work 
for  It  again  next  .se.ssion.  1  am  loo  much 
of    a    i"isherman    and    a    hunter    and    a 
camper  and  an  outdoors  man  my.sell  not 
to  understand  tho.'^e  who  love  the  wilder- 
ne.ss  and  want  to  keep  it  inviolate. 
But  I  am  ixsking  .simply: 
Are    we    overemphasizing    wilderness 
and  underempha-sizing  people? 

Are  we  forgetting  the  ma.ionty  of  our 
people?  Tliose  who  seek  relie.slinient 
and  revitalization  from  an  outdoor  expe- 
rience but  who  keep  near  graded  roads 
and  manmade  .shelter.  And  are  we  favor- 
ing the  minority  who  have  the  time  and 
the  money  to  seek  nature  in  its  pristine 
.state  far  from  roads  and  manmade 
camps? 

The  dilemma  facing  the  National  Park 
Service  in  the  administration  of  its  wild 
area.s^in  its  33  national  parks  and  77 
national  monuments— is  a  .serious  one. 
But  the  problems  which  have  ari.sen  are 
by  no  means  all  of  their  own  making. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  there  are  certain 
limitations  placed  on  the  Service  by  the 
1916  Organic  Act.  This  act.  approved  by 
President  Wilson,  directed  the  agency — 
"to  conserve  the  scenery  and  natural 
and  hi.storic  objects  and  wildlife  therein 
and  to  pronde  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  in  such  a  manner  and  by  such  a 
means  as  will  leave  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoj-ment  of  future  generations." 

At  the  same  time  the  act  was  passed. 
it  was  not  .so  much  a  question  of  pre- 
sernng  but  taming  a  propo.sed  park  .so 
that    its   outstanding   natural    features, 
its  vast  primitive  areas,  its  many  species 
of  wild  animals,  and  its  certain  unique 
characteristics   could   be   seen   and   en- 
joyed.  However.   I   cannot   believe    that 
those  wise  legislators,  who  foresaw  that 
hundreds  of  visitors  of  the  1920's  would 
become  thousands  and  even  millions  in 
the  1960's.  over  intended  to  senl  off  the 
scenery  .so  that  most  latter-day  Ameri- 
cans could  not  see  it.  They  intended  the 
area  to  be  tamed,  protected,  and  man- 
aged for  the  benefit  of  all.  And  even  m 
their  most  fantastic  dreams  they  could 
not  have  foreseen  the  millions  of  annual 
park  visitors,  riding  in  fleets  of  automo- 
biles, and  the  problems  these  masses  of 
people  would  bring. 

I  am  also  awa'-e  that  in  the  Wilderness 
Act.  the  Congress  made  mandatory  the 
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study  of  all  roadless  areas  of  5.000  con- 
tiguous acres  or  more,  in  unit^  of  the 
national  park  system,  to  determine 
their  suitability  for  inclusion  In  the  na- 
uonai  wildernes-s  p re.se ivauon  system, 
and  that  the  reconamendatioiis  for  the 
first  penod  are  now  reaching  Congress 
When  a  Federal  agency  us  implementing 
a  program  like  this,  it  naturally  in- 
nuences  the  general  philosophy  of  that 
agency  about  the  overall  development 
of  our  parks 

Ukewise.  I  realize  that  sharp  cuts 
have  been  forced  on  the  National  Park 
Service  budgets  in  the  past  because  of 
general  economy  moves  m  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  more  recently  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  and  that  this  has  un- 
doubtecUv  slowed  down  the  construction 
and  othe'r  developmenus  in  our  national 
park  system 

\nd  finallv.  I  recognize  the  .strength 
of  the  conservationist  movement  m  this 
country,  and  the  dedication  with  which 
both  lU  leaders  and  members  pre.ss  their 
philosophy'  un  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  National  Park  Service. 
Some  of  the  finest  and  movst  public - 
spii-ted  people  in  the  counttT  are  in  the 
conservationist  movement,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  identify  my.self  with 
their  objectives  in  most  instances 

However  like  all  movements,  the  con- 
ser^atlonlsUs  have  a  broad  spectrum  of 
thought  among  their  members  and 
member  organizations,  and  there  are 
chose  who  are  rigid  m  rheir  views  that 
all  parks  sliould  be  wild,  and  that  people 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fish  or  hunt  or 
even  to  bird  watch  or  picnic  in  them, 
but  onlv  w  commune  with  nature  These 
people  "seem  mainly  to  want  to  know 
that  the  natural  area  is  there— invio- 
late  even  though  few  people  see  it.  The 

Department,    r.aturally,    must    consider 
these  views. 

So  the  cntici.-im  I  offer  of  our  national 
park     development     and     management 
procranus  is  not  direcu-d  specifically  and 
.solely  at  the  National  Park  Service  or 
the  Secreurv  ot   the  Intenor    I   realize 
that    the   Service    and    the    Department 
must  bend  to  outright  legislative  man- 
dates   are  subject  at  all  times  to  trends 
in  congressional   thinking,   are   buffeted 
constantlv  bv  strong  lobbyist  pressures, 
and  are  limited  by  budget  realities.  The 
errors    m    judgment    which    have    been 
made  are  the  fault,  I  believe,  of  all  of 
us— but  at  fault  we  are— and  it  is  time 
we  do  something'  about  it  if  we  are  to, 
and  I  quotf  Park  Director  Hartzot,'     •ex.- 
tend  more  broadly  to  all  Americans  the 
many    values   and    opportunities    repre- 
sented in  their  national  park  system." 
Some  of   the  best  evidence   that  our 
park    development    has    not    kept    pace 
with  the  use  of  the  parks  by  the  public 
lies  m  the  sUtistics  on  the  roadbuildint; 
program  m  tlie  past    10  years.  In   1957, 
there  were  7  258  miles  of  roads  in  the 
national  park  system.  By  1967.  the  num- 
ber of  miles  had  increased  to  8.788  miles, 
an  increase  of  21   percent.  But.  at   the 
same   time  the   use   of   these   roads   in- 
crease<l  by  60  •.x-rcent    This  means  there 
were  half  again  as  many  ;>eople  trying 
to  see  the  parks  on  just  about  the  same 
stretches  of  road  which   were  available 
10  years  ago. 


Public  visits  per  unit  were  i;p  77  per- 
cent, but  there  is  comparatively  not  very- 
much  more  space  in  our  established  na- 
tional parks  which  the  average  visitor 
can  reach  in  a  car  than  there  was  10 
years  ago  We  have  built  some  more 
picnic  tables  and  campsites,  but  the  areas 
in  which  they  are  lixrated  have  by  no 
means  expanded  by  77  percent  Camping 
has  gone  up  122  percent  m  the  last  10 
years  People  are  crowded  together  al- 
most tent  peg  to  tent  peg 

In  our  first  and  largest  national  park. 
Yellowstone,  which  contains  about  3,400 
square  miles,  there  has  been  a  famous 
figure  eight,  or  Grand  Loop,  road  over 
which  people   have  traveled   to  see   the 
park  ever  since   I   can  remember    It  is 
connected  to  the  five  mam  entrances  to 
the    park    by    .^pur    roads     The.se    roads 
total  about  200  miles  and  open  up  per- 
haps a  fourth  of  the  land  area  of  the 
park   There  has  been  little  expansion  in 
the  road  system  since  I  was  a  boy — only 
another   entrance    from    the    northeast 
Yet  the  roads  carry  many,  many  times 
more    visitors — the    number    of    vi.sitors 
has  almost  doubled  in  the  pa.st  10  years 
It  IS  true  that  trails  reach  into  other 
parts  of  the  park   Some  are  plea.sant  for 
a  walk  of  an  hour  or  two,  others  are  lont; 
and  traver.se  rouuh  terrain,  and  there- 
lore  require  time  and  a  degree  ot  skill 
to  travel    I   should   like   to   know    what 
proportion  of  the  more  than   2   million 
people  who   visited   Yellowstone   in    1967 
took   tho.se   long,   hard    walks  — I   should 
like  also  to  know  what  proportion  of  the 
visitors  to  Yellowstone  were  on  the  trails 
while  the  others  were  bumper  to  bumper 
li round  the  Grand  Loop  road    I  wonder 
how   many  people  were  camped   at   the 
liiimitive  campsites,  and  how  many  were 
tent  pole  to  tent  pole  in  the  campgrounds 
along  the  roads 

Yosemite.  a  12,000-.square-mile  geolog- 
ical wonderland  with  .sculptured  peaks 
and  domes  has  two  main  roads  through 
It — one  which  comes  up  from  the  .south 
and  swings  acro.ss  the  center  of  the  park, 
and  a  second  which  cuts  north  of  this 
road,  and  again  crosses  the  center  of 
the  park  There  is  also  another  short 
road  which  penetrates  a  few  miles  from 
the  west  into  the  northern  .section 

Thus,  about  a  tenth  of  the  park  in 
the  central  section  is  open  to  the  man  m 
a  car  on  the  roads  which  total  about 
200  miles  The  vast  northern  part,  and 
the  almost  equally  large  southern  part 
of  the  park,  are  open  only  through  700 
miles  of  trails — open  cither  to  the  hiker, 
or  to  saddle  and  pack  animals. 

In  1967,  there  were  more  visitors  to 
Yosemite  than  there  were  to  Yellow- 
stone— I  wonder  what  proportions  could 
have  been  found  on  the  trails,  and  what 
proportion  on  the  roads? 

I  am  reminded  of  an  experience  foi-mer 
.\ssistant  Interior  Secretary  John  Carver 
related  at  a  National  Park  Service  con- 
ference several  years  ago.  On  a  mid- 
Sunday  afternoon  in  August,  at  the  top 
of  the  .season,  he  and  his  family  took  a 
12-mile  hike  along  a  \vell-deslt:ned  and 
attractive  trail  in  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
tional Park,  one  of  the  best  visited  na- 
tional parks  During  the  whole  time,  they 
met  not  another  single  soul.  Tlie  day 
before,  the  Caiwers  went  into  an  even 
more  remote  area  of  the  park,  on  sev- 


eral other  trails,  and  on  that  occasion 
they  saw  no  one  else  either. 

Now,  I  know  that  such  days  are  balm 
to  the  soul  of  an  outdoor  lover,  and  no 
one  wants  to  deny  liim  that  joy.  But  since 
I  am  .sure  that  on  the  same  Sunday 
afternoon  the  Skyline  Drive  in  Shenan- 
doah National  Park  was  jammed  with 
cars,  I  wonder  whether  it  is  equitable  to 
keep  so  many  miles  of  the  park  in  trails 
only,  or  whether  some  of  the  trails  at 
least,  might  not  be  widened  into  a  low- 
grade,  sceiuc.  automobile  road? 

Secretary  Carver  told  also  of  a  visit 
to  the  Colorado  National  Monument, 
where  the  superintendent  gave  him  a 
quick  tour,  during  which  time  he  pointed 
to  a  takeoff  point  of  a  downhill,  one- 
way trail  which  led  to  the  highway  on 
the  valley  fioor  The  superintendent  de- 
clared It  was  a  most  worthwhile  trip 
which  would  add  greatly  to  an  under- 
.standlng  of  the  park,  but  that  only  about 
25  people  a  year  took  it.  I  am  wondering 
how  many  more  people  would  find  their 
trip  to  Colorado  National  Monument 
more  worth  while  if  they  could  reach  the 
valley  floor  by  .some  other  means  than  a 
hard  trip  down  a  treacherous  foot  trail. 
Mr  President,  we  have  not  opened  up 
well-established  national  parks  and 
monuments  .so  that  the  majority  of  the 
l)eople  visiting  them  can  enjoy  them 
to  the  fullest  and  the  trend  toward 
keeping  large  areas  of  our  parks  locked 
up  continues  in  Park  Ser\-ice  develop- 
ment plans  for  the  new  parks 

Canyonlands.  as  this  body  well  knows. 
IS  a  new  national  park  in  southeastern 
Utah  which  was  established  in  the  88th 
Congress  At  the  time  the  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  Congress,  the  National  Park 
Service  made  a  .strong  point  of  its  plans 
to  build  a  road  from  Squaw  Flat  which 
would  circle  the  famous  Elephant  Hill 
and  reach  the  confluence  of  the  Green 
and  Colorado  Rivers  in  the  south  cen- 
tral section  of  the  park — a  point  which 
all  nsitors  to  the  park  .should  reach  since 
It  oilers  a  magnificent,  panoramic  view 
Just  recently  this  road  was  canceled 
in  favor  of  a  series  of  jeep  trails.  There 
will  be  no  automobile  road  to  the  con- 
fluence from  Squaw  Flat,  and  there  is 
even  talk  of  canceling  plans  for  the 
road  into  Cheslcr  Park  to  the  south,  and 
instead  to  build  trails  for  hikers. 

To  my  mind,  this  defeats  the  purposes 
for  which  Canyonlands  was  established. 
It  was  pcKssible  long  before  we  authorized 
the  park  to  take  a  jeep  nde  over  Ele- 
phant Hill.  If  one  has  the  money  to  pay. 
it  still  is  possible.  Jeeps  can  get  into 
Chesler  Park  What  we  need  are  auto- 
mobile roads  ^o  that  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans and  their  families  can  drive  into 
this  wonderland  and  see  .some  of  it  on 
a  wt^k'.-  \acation  or  a  weekend.  A  road 
can  be  planned  to  .skirt  Elephant  Hill, 
and  the  road  over  the  hill  can  be  left 
in  Its  present  condition  for  those  who 
want  the  jeep  nde  But  a  craded  road 
should  be  built  to  the  confluence  of  the 
two  nvtrs  and  down  into  Chesler  Park 
for  those  who  cannot,  or  do  not  want, 
to  no  in  by  leep  or  by  foot.  The  road 
does  not  have  to  be  a  four-lane  high- 
way. It  can  be  a  simple  scenic  road 
which  does  not  require  too  deep  a  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  hills — but  a  road  is 
needed.  There  are  thousands  and  thou- 


sands of  other  acres  in  Canyonlands 
which  can  be  set  aside  and  kept  in  a 
primitive  state  for  those  who  seek  a 
wilderness  vacation.  In  fact,  practically 
the  entire  park  is  a  wilderness  now— our 
purpose  in  establishing  the  park  was  to 
net  some  roads  into  some  parts  of  it  so 
that  more  people  could  see  it.  This  pur- 
pose IS  being  thwarted. 

An  example  of  what  happens  when 
more  of  a  park  is  opened  up  can  be  seen 
at  Zion  National  Park  in  southern  Utah. 
For  manv  years  there  have  been  only 
two  main  roads  in  the  park— one  up  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Virgin  River  through 
Zion  Canvon  proper,  and  a  second  called 
the  Zion-Mount  Carmel  Highway  which 
veers    off    to    the    east   following    Clear 

Now  after  years  of  discussion  and 
nlanning.  a  new  road  has  been  con- 
structed through  the  Kolob  Highlands  to 
the  north  which  connects  with  a  wide, 
well-graded  road  leading  into  Cedar  City. 
A  whole  new  section  of  the  park  has  been 
opened  up,  offering  spectacular  back 
country  views,  and  the  people  are  using  it 

^^^Mr  ^President,  the  people  of  America 
are  entitled  to  visit  their  national  parks 
in  as  larce  numbers  as  we  can  accommo- 
date them,  and  to  have  as  deeply  satis- 
fving  experience  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  provide  for  them.  The  policy  today  is 
to  deny  most  of  them  this  experience^ 
The  trend  is  to  restrict  the  use  of  the 
parks  for  the  ma.iority.  to  keep  them  in 
a  primitive  state  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  mi- 

"°But  ■  we  cannot  ignore  the  interests 
of  the  majority  of  our  fitizens-the  ma- 
lority  which  apparently  prefeis  to  get 
their  enjovment  out  of  the  wilderness  by 
seeing  it  from  the  road,  and  to  get  re- 
freshment from  nature  by  eating  and 
sleeping  under  big  trees  in  a  common 

^'weTaThave  to  have  more  restrictions 
and  limitations  on  park  use.  It  may  be 
necessary,   as  the   Park  Service   is  nov, 
doing,  to  cut  the  number  of  campers  w^ho 
can  use  a  public  campground   m  order 
to  keep   some  space  around  the  tents, 
and  to  refuse  to  allow  overflow-  camping 
along  other  roadside  sections.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  put  traffic  lights  in  soine  of 
the  more  i>opular  Parks-as  we  recently 
had  to  install  a  first  traffic  Ught  in  Yel- 
lowstone-and  it  most  certainly  is  neces- 
sary   to    take   measures   to   handle    the 
■•bear-  jams  there,   and  to  protect  the 
cliff  dwellings  at  Mesa  Verde  from  UK) 
many  tourists  visiting  them  at  one  time. 
But    it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
should  be  doing  all  of  these  things  with 
one  hand  while  with  the  other  we  keep 
closed  more  and  more  of  our  parks  to  the 
limited  use  of  the  back  packers  and  the 
strong  hikers  and  the  wilderness  buffs. 
Certainly,  we  must  keep  part  of  our 
national  parks  and  monuments  in  their 
natural  state.  Certainly,  we  should  en- 
courage our  citizens  to  Pack  mto  these 
unique  areas  and  enjoy  them  to  the  full- 
est    For   those   whose   "inner   receiver 
needs  solitude  and  miles  between  them 
and  anyone  else  we  should  provide  the 
place  and  the  means. 

But  we  cannot  ignore  the  interest  of 
the  majority  of  our  citizens,  the  ma- 
jority which  gets  their  enjoyment  out 


of  the  wilderness  by  seeing  it  from  the 
road,  and  their  refreshment  from  nature 
by  eating  and  sleeping  under  big  trees. 
What  they  want  is  more  roads— hard- 
tops  or  low-grade  scenic  roads  as  con- 
ditions dictate— but  more  access  to  our 
parks,  and  more  campgrounds  to  stay 

there 

It  is  not  fair  simply  to  say  that  people 
who  want  outdoor  recreation  should  seek 
it  somewhere  else  than  in  our  national 
parks  and  monuments.  There  should  be 
a  place,  a  much  bigger  place  than  they 
now  have,  in  our  national  parks.  There 
should  be  a  place  for  the  wilderness 
lover  too,  but  the  man  with  a  trailer  has 
just  as  much  right  in  our  national  parks 
as  the  man  with  a  pack  on  his  back. 
More  right  really,  because  he  is  in  the 

vast  majority.  von,^,.- 

Unless  we  open  more  areas  of  Yellow- 
stone to  automobile  campers,  its  jammed 
center  loop  will  continue  to  disappoint 
and  discourage  visitors.  Unless  we  build 
roads  to  the  confluence,  Chesler  Park 
and  other  scenic  areas  of  canyonlands, 
we  have  failed  to  provide  the  outdoor 
scenic    experience    we    sought    for    our 

^^Mr^BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  q^o-'""]^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  loi  . 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Col- 
lege Democrats  of  Illinois  have  unani- 
mously endorsed  a  resolution  calling  on 
the  Congress  to  enact  strong  gun-con- 
trol laws  this  session.  The  resolution  was 
forwarded  to  me  by  Henry  A  Denzlel^ 
president  of  the  Cook  County  College 
Young  Democrats.  ^  .u^ 

I  request  that  the  resolution  and  the 
list  of  membership  colleges  be  inserted  m 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RESOLUTION  ON  GUN  CONTROL  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Democrats  of  Illinois 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  U'^'^ed^  ^^^J'^" 
have  expressed  their  outrage  at  the  absence 
of  effective  firearms  legislation. 

We  the  College  Democrats  of  Illinois,  m 
convention  assembled,  ^"""fly  .^""f^^S""' 
gress  to  enact,  for  the  Presidents  appro^a 
^is  session,  the  recently  'f  ^°^"«f,^.^'"  " 
senator  T>-dlngs  providing  for  etiectue  lire 
arms  control  which  we  feel  will  promote  do- 
mestic tranquility  in  America. 

Unanimously  passed  June  29.  1968  b>  ax 
teen  colleges  and  Universities  in  lUinols. 

MEMBERSHIP    IN    THE    COLLEGE    DEMOCRATS    OF 

Illinois 

Bogen  Citv  College  •  „  ,,        , 

Central  Y.M.C  A   Community  College 
Concordia  Teachers  College." 
DePaul  University." 
Eastern  Illinois  University.* 
Loyola  University." 
Loop  City  College." 


North  Parli  College  * 

Northern  Illinois  University. 

Northwestern  University." 

Rosarv  College  " 

saint  Xavier  College." 

southern  Illinois  University. 

UnUerslty     of     Illinois     .Champaign     Ur- 

*"*Unlver^itv  of  IlUnois  (Chicago  Circle).' 
Western  iuinols  University. 
Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  each 
Member  of  Congress  has  received  a  res- 
olution from  the  board  of  supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles  requesting 
the  U  S.  Congress  to  pass  a  strong  gun- 
control  law  this  session.  The  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  on  July  16. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  les- 
olution  appear  in  its  entirety  at  this 
point  in  the  body  of  the  Record^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

on  motion  af  supervisor  Hahn.  unanl- 
mouslv  c.rried,  U  is  ordered  that  the  fo- 
S^wmg  resolution  be  and  it  is  hereby  ..dopt- 

•Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  a  ^"ona  gun  con- 
trol and  regietration  law  nitroduced  by  Sen- 
■itor  'rvdinus  of  Marvland;  and 

wV!ereas.  a  «un  control  hiw  •.vlU  save  llves^ 
reduce  crime  and  make  the  streets  safer;  and 
Whereas,   Uust   venr  7,000   .Americans  were 
killed  bv  tirearms'in  domestic  di.sputes,  rob- 
beries   lioldups  and  murders,  .md 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  County  of 
LOS  'Angeles,  in  which  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion o?  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  occurred^ 
are  mindful  of  other  ;^sassinatlons  such  as 
those  ol  Dr.  Marfn  Luther  King^  Jr..  in  Mem- 
phis. Tennessee  and  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedv  in  Dallas.  Texas,  and  almost  rver>  day 
read  of  needless  killings  by  hoodlums  and  the 
criminaU-lemcnt: 

•Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Bou'rd  of  supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
tngeles  urgently  requests  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  a  strong  gun  con- 
trol law  during  this  session:  and 

-Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution    be   sent    to   each    member   of   the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
State  of  California. 

Countu  ol  Los  Aiigclcs.ss:  ,  .v,^ 

I  James  S  Mize,  Execuuve  Officer  of  he 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Los 
Ses.  do  hereby  cenlfy  that  the  loregoing 
IS  i  lull  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  Ong 
n.il  Minutes  .f  Board  Order  No  177  adopted 
on  Julv  16.  1968  by  the  B<.ard  of  .Supervisors 
(,f  the  Countv  of  Los  Angeles. 

in  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
>aand    and   affixed    the  seal   of  the   County   of 
Los  Angeles  this  16th  day  of  J"ly.  1968. 
James  S.  Mize, 
Ej-ecutivc  omccr  of  the  Board  o/  Super- 
luors  of  the  County  ol  Lo.s  AiigcleK. 


•  Under    immediate    Jurisdiction    of    Cook 
County  College  Young  Democrats. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  Auaust  1,  1968. 
the  Vice  President  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
.signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

HR   1648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martina 

^"hr  ?i36"'An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  advantages  and  .disadvantages  of 
increased   use   of   the  metric  system   in   the 

United  States;  and  

H  R  15387  An  act  t.-.  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  discip  Unary 
ac'tion  against  employees  m  the  postal  field 
^er  °ce  who  assault  ov^er  employees  in  such 
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service  111  rhe  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  followint;  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Finance,    with    c\mendments 

H  R  fi53  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules A  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  duty  on  certain  nonmalleable  Iron 
castings     Kept    No     1496 1,     ind 

H  R  .'767  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  farmer 
.»n  imiTtlzed  deduction  from  itrosa  income 
for  .issessment.s  f  ir  depreciable  property  lev- 
ied fiv  soil  or  AMtPr  conservation  or  drainage 
districts    .Rept-    No.    1497 1 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  '.mm  the  Committee 
on   Commerce,    without   umendment: 

S  3945  A  bill  to  authorize  the  documenta- 
tion of  the  vessel  IVcU  Wing  .t.s  a  vessel  of 
'he  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges 
( Rept     No     14981 


AMENDMENT  ( )K  TITLE  II  OF  THE 
MERrHANT  MARINE  ACT.  1936  TO 
CREATE  AN  INDEPENDENT  FED- 
ERAL MARITIME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND  FOR  OTHER  PUR- 
POSES—REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS  S.  REPT. 
NO     1495' 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mi  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  report 
favorably,  without  amendment,  the  OUl 
H  R  159'  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  to  create  an  in- 
dependent Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, and  for  other  purposes,  and  I 
.submit  A  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  individual  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio     Mr    L.wsche  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  Washington 


son.  US.  Army,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  importance  and  resporvalbiluy  designated 
by  the  President,  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
general; 

Lt  Gen  John  William  Bowen  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general.  US  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  of 
lleutenunt   general; 

Rear  Adm  Diivld  C  Richardson.  U.S.  Navy, 
and  Rear  Adm  James  W  OOrady,  US.  Navy. 
ror  command  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President.  !or  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  \\ce  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Vice  .Adm  Frederlclt  L  .A.shworth.  US. 
Navy,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admlr,     on  the  retired  list; 

Vice  Adm  John  T  Hayward.  U  S  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
iin  the  retired  list: 

Rear  Adm  Richard  O  Colbert,  US.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  for  .vppf>lntment  to  the 
grade  cif  vice  ,idmlrnl  while  so  serving: 

Rear  Adm,  Elmo  R  Zumwalt.  Jr  US. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 
mined by  the  President,  for  ,ippolntmeiu  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Robert  G  Owens.  Jr  ,  nnd  sundry  uther 
officers.  lor  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps: 
and 

Robert  P.  Conley.  .'ind  sundry  other  offi- 
cers,  for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps 

Mr.  STENNIS  Mr.  PiTsident.  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  900  appoint- 
ments m  the  Air  Force  m  the  «rade  of 
major  and  below  and  94  promotions  in 
the  N&vy  in  the  grade  of  captain.  Since 
these  names  have  already  been  printed 
111  the  CoNCRESsioN.AL  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary  s  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Seiiator 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OfTlCER  Without 
ob'ection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  desk,  are  as  follows: 

Charles  D  .Adams,  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  -ippointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force,  and 

Rodger  L.  Alspach.  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cers, for  promotion  in  'he  t^  S    Navy 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As   .n  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

Bv  Mr  KASTI^VND.  from  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary: 

James  L  Latchum.  of  Delaware,  to  be  U.S. 
district   Judge   for   the   district   of   Delaware 

By  Mr  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce 

John  A  Carver.  Jr  .  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

By  Mr  YARBOROUGH  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Liibor  and  Public  Welfare 

Francis  A  O'Neill.  Jr  of  New  York,  to  be 
1  member  "f  rhe  National  Mediation  Bo.ird 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
po  t  favorably  the  nominations  of  24  flag 
and  general  nfflcers  in  the  Army.  Navy, 
.^iid  Marine  Cirps  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows 

MaJ  Gen  Beverley  Evans  Powell  U  S 
.Army,  and  Maj    Gen    Michael  Shannon  Davl- 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  MANSFIELD 

S   3955    .A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Avellna  Onfi 
Patascil.  to  the  Comnuttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    BIBLE: 

.S    3956    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Noriega 

Becerra.   Jose  Luis  Sarragueta   Esplnal.  Jose 

Francisco  P    Ola&agastl.  and  Sebastian  Ola- 

sagasti:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    NELSON 

S  3967  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Haralabia 
Kostopoulou.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    PASTORE 

S  :1958  .A  bill  to  .imend  Chapter  18  of  the 
.■\tomlc  Energy  .Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  .Atomic  Energy 

i  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Pasture  when  he 
Introduced  'he  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading  i 

By  Mr    PASTORE   i  by  request  i: 

8  3959  A  bill  to  amend  section  I82b  of 
the  .Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 

nd  for  other  purposes;  \ 

S  3960  A  bill  to  amend  the  ^tomlc  Energy- 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  to^llminate  the 
requirement  for  a  finding  of  practical  value 
and  abolish  the  distinction  between  com- 
mercial   licenses    for    facilities    and    certain 


research  and  development  licenses  for  lacil- 
.ties  and  lor  other  purposes:  and 

S  396 1  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  i! 
the  .Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy 

iSee  the  remarks  of  Mr    P\sr()RE  when  h-- 
introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appe:ir  un- 
der II  separate  heading  i 
Hv  Mr   FONG 

S.  3962.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Pedro  Deln 
Cruz  Aqul: 

S  3963  A  bill  for  ther  relief  of  Kwang  Wu 
Lee  and  his  wife.  Isabelle  Ylng  Chang  Yuang 
Lee:  and 

S  3964    A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Honorat.> 
Dela  Cruz  and  his  wife.   Melecla  Pacol  Dela 
Cruz:    to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   HAYDEN 

S  3965  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Hohokam  Pima  National 
Monument  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Snake- 
T.)wn  archeologlcal  site.  .Ariz  .  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

Bv  Mr   HARTKE 

S  3966.  A  bill  to  assist  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  their  needs  for  In- 
creased revenues  by  bharing  Aith  them  a 
portion  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
Federal  Income  tax:  to  the  C<inimlttee  on 
Mnance 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr    Hartke  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appears 
under  a  separate  heading  i 
By  Mr  PROXMIRE 

SJ  Res  197  Joint  re.solutlon  to  correct 
ceruUn  references  in  .'•ectlon  4(1)  of  the  act 
entitled  "an  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  t  i 
the  veterans'  home  loan  program,  to  amend 
the  National  Housing  .Act  with  respect  t' 
interest  rates  on  ;ns\irert  mortgages,  and 
for  other  purposes."  approved  May  7.  1968; 
considered  and  passed. 

( ."^ee  reference  to  the  above  Joint  resolution 
when  introduced  by  Mr  Proxmire.  which  ap- 
pears  under   a  .'epar.ite    lie:idlne  ) 


S.  3958.  S.  3959.  S.  3960.  AND  S  3961. 
rNTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  TO 
AMEND  ENFORCEMEN^r  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
ACT  OF  1954 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr  President,  today 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  various  sec- 
tions of  chapter  18  of  the  Atomic  Encri:y 
.\ct  of  1954.  as  amended,  the  enforce- 
ment chapter  of  that  act.  I  believe  ii 
would  be  helpful  if  I  briefly  explained 
the  principal  purposes  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and  why  these  amendments 
are  bemu  offered. 

One  major  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
correct  shortcomintrs  in  chapter  18 
broui^ht  about  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  s  recent  decision  in  United  States; 
V.  Jackson.  36  L.W.  4277,  April  8.  1968 
It  was  there  h.eld  that  the  death  penalty 
provision  of  the  Federal  Kidnapping  Act 
IS  unconstitutional  because  in  permitting 
imposition  of  the  death  penalty  only 
upon  defendants  who  assert  their  ritzht 
to  be  tried  by  a  lury,  it  discourages  as- 
sertion of.  and  thereby  imposes  an  im- 
permis.;iblf  burden  upon  the  exercise  of. 
a  constitutional  risht. 

This  decision  would  appear  to  hold 
significant  implications  for.  and  raise 
very  substantial  questions  about,  some- 
what similar  provi.sions  in  sections  222, 
224a.  225,  and  226  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954.  These  .sections  pro- 
vide that  w  here  there  is  a  violation  there- 
of w  ith  intent  to  Injure  the  United  States 
or  to  .'^ecure  an  advantage  to  a  foreign 
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nation,  there  may  be  imposed  punish- 
ment bv  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  20 
years,  or  both,  or,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a  jury,  life  imprisonment  or 
tlt-ath 

The.se  penalty  provisions  of  the  Atomic 
Fneriiy  Act  and  the  death  penalty  provi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Kidnapping  Act  op- 
erate in  the  same  manner:  therefore,  the 
effect  of  the  Jackson  decision  on  the 
former  would  appear  to  be  similar  to  its 
effect  on  the  latter.  Indeed,  in  certain 
respect,';  the  decision  has  more  far-reach- 
in.u  effects  on  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  in- 
asmuch as  both  the  life  imprisonment 
penalty  as  well  as  the  death  penalty  pro- 
\lded  for  therein  are  contingent  upon  a 
■ury  recommendation,  whereas  only  the 
death  penalty  provision  of  the  Federal 
KJdnappinu  Act  was  affected  by  the 
Jackson  rieci.sion 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  would 
retain  the  life  iinpri.sonment  penalty  in 
the  affected  .sections,  but  delete  the  capi- 
tal punishment  penalty  and  the  require- 
ment for  a  specific  recommendation  by 
the  luiy  bcloie  the  maximum  penalty 
pre.scnbed  may  be  imposed  upon  an 
offender. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  capital  punishment  for 
Federal  crimes  should  be  abolished  by 
-eneral  legislation,  S.  1760.  is  one  that  is 
njw  under  active  consideration  within 
the  Congress.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  neces.sary  corrections  to  sections  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  dealing  with  pen- 
alties for  offen.ses  committed  with  intent 
to  injure  the  United  States  or  with  in- 
tent to  secure  an  advantage  to  a  foreign 
nation  should  await  enactment  of  this 
L'eneral  legislation.  Nor  do  I  believe  the 
legislative    branch    .should    continue    to 
.iwait  the  recommendations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch   as  to  whether,   and.  if  so, 
what  amendments  are  necessary  to  effect 
corrections    to    sections    of   the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  dealing,  among  other  things, 
with  the  tneft  by  foreign  agents  of  highly 
sensitive  atomic  information.  Therefore, 
I  have  introduced  the  minimum  amend- 
::ients  required  to  give  effect  to  the  intent 
if   Congress   pre.sently   reflected   in   the 
-ections    of     the     Atomic     Energy    Act 
•:-iro\vn    into    .-erious    question    by    the 
.lackson  decision,  but  at  the  same  time 
triking    therefrom    the    provision    for 
capital    i^unishnient    which    has    never 
been— and  in  all  probability  never  would 
oe — employed. 

A  second  principal  purpose  of  my  bill 
i;  to  amend  section  222  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  increase  the  crim- 
inal penalties  which  could  be  imposed  for 
inaulhorized  diversion  of  special  nuclear 
naterial.  and  for  certain  related  offenses. 
I'his  material  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapons. 
However,  if   a   willful  diversion  of  this 
material  were  committed  by  a  person  in 
;his  counti-v-  under  circumstances  where 
the   Government   was   unable    to   prove 
that  the  person  charged  specifically  in- 
tended  to  injure  the  United  States  or 
to  secure  an  advantage  to  any  foreign 
nation,    the    maximiun    penalty    which 
could  be  imposed  under  section  222  would 
be  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  imprisonment 
for  5  years. 
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Thus,  a  thief,  a  terrorist,  an  Insurrec- 
tionist, or  a  criminal  group  might  com- 
mit such  a  diversion  and.  in  the  absence 
of  proof  of  the  requisite  intent,  would 
be  subject  to  a  maximum  penalty  under 
section  222  of  imprisonment  for  5  years 
and  a  $10,000  fine.  For  example,  if  the 
diversion  were  made  for  financially  re- 
warding criminal  purposes  rather  than 
out  of  political  motivation,  or  if  the  un- 
lawful sale  were  to  the  agent  of  an  undis- 
closed   principal    and    the    unidentified 
principal  was  a  foreign  nation,  the  spe- 
cific intent  to  injure  the  United  States 
or  gain  an  advantage  to  a  foreign  power 
might  well  be  lacking.  Section  1  of  my 
bill  would  amend  section  222  to  increase 
from  5  to  10  years  the  maximum  impris- 
onment for  such  willful  violations  of  the 
section.  No  increase  in  the  maximum  fine 
appears  necessary. 

An  Ad  Hoc  AdvisoiT  Panel  on  Safe- 
guarding Special  Nuclear  Material   ap- 
pointed by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  1967  pointed  up  the  weakness  of 
the  act  in  this  regard  and  recommend 
that  it  be  amended  to  increase  the  pen- 
alties for  unauthorized  diversion  of  such 
material.  The  Panel  noted  that  the  maxi- 
mum   penalties   presently    provided    lor 
"may  not  be  a  sufficient  deterrent  to  il- 
licit    transactions    involving     mat»naiS 
valued  in  excess  of  millions  of  dollars. 
and  observed: 
-The    threat   of   detection   and   more  .severe 
criminal    penalties   should    help   deter   ort'..- 
nlzatlons   and    indlvidu.ils    Irom    attempting 
to  divert  materials  to  unf.ulhoriz.ed  uses. 

Moreover,  increased  maximum  penal- 
ties for  unauthorized  diversion  of  the.se 
materials  would  make  them  more  nearly 
comparable  to  those  for  crimes  of  simi- 
lar gravity. 

A  third  urincipal  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed  legislation    is    to    confer   on    the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  authority  to 
impose  civil  penalties  in  addition  to  the 
Commission's  present  authority  to  modi- 
fy suspend,  or  revoke  a  license  for  vio  a- 
tions  of  AEC  health  and  safety  leaula- 
torv  requirements    Sixcifically.  tae  bii 
would  authorize  the  AEC  to  impose  civil 
fines  of  up  to  $2,500  for  i^ifividual  in- 
fractions, and  not  to  exceed  .s7.d00  foi 
two  or  more  violations  occumnir  within 
a  30-dav  period,  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Atomic"  Energy  Act  and   rules,   regula- 
tions orders,  or  licen.ses  issued  thereun- 
der i  understand  that  similar  authority 
to  impose  civil  penalties  is  posscs.sed  by 
the   Federal    Communications    Commis- 
Mon    the  Federal  Aviation  Administia- 
tion,  the  Department  of  Agncultur-e.  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  not  mv  intent  in  introducing  this 
legislation  to  in  any  way  suage.st  that 
serious  violations  of  the  act  or  of  rules. 
regulations,  orders,  or  licenses  issued 
thereunder  are  to  be  penalized  by  a  mere 
fine  I  particularly  do  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest this  where  the  violation  is  one  in- 
volving health  and  safety  matters.  I  do 
believe  however,  that  in  some  instances 
the  revocation  of  a  license  or  suspension 
thereof  may  be  too  harsh  a  penalty  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

Moreover,  in  certain  cases  a  suspen- 
sion may  penalize  the  licensee's  em- 
ployees through  loss  of  income  without 
having  anv  significant  impact  on  the  li- 


censee itself.  At  the  present  time,  the 
AEC  in  such  cases  essentially  must  choose 
between  issuing  a  revocation  or  suspen- 
sion order,  on  the  one  hand.  or.  on  the 
other  issuing  a  cease  and  desist  order 
which  is  little  more  than  a  direction  to  a 
licensee  to  refrain  from  doing  whatever 
it  was  that  the  Commission  found  ob- 
jectionable. Injunctions  may  also  be  ob- 
tained m  appropriate  cases,  but  here 
again  the  enforcement  aciion  may  be  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  infraction.  For 
these  reasons  the  imposition  of  a  fine 
may  be  the  more  appropriate  enforce- 
ment action  in  some  cases. 

Conferring  on  the  AEC  authority  to  im- 
pose  civil  fines,  while  at  the  same  time 
retaining  the  authority  to  impose  more 
severe  penalties  either  m  lieu  of  or  in 
addition  to  a  civil  fine,  should  afford  the 
Commi.ssion  ample  flexibility  to  deal  with 
infractions  of  varying  severity.  I  believe 
the  AEC  should  have  such  authority.  I 
also  believe  the  Commission  wants  such 
authority.  When  queried  about  the  mat- 
ter  in    1967    the   Commission    indicated 
that  it  was  then  preparinu  proi)osed  leg- 
Kslation  along  these  general  lines  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Congress.  Apparently  due 
t;)  the  inevitable  delays  involved  in  the 
administrative    review    process   no   such 
leeislative    proposal    has    as    yet    been 
cleared  for  submission  ti  the  Congress 
by  the  executive  branch.  For  this  reason, 
and  in  view  of  the  limited  time  remaining 
for  congressional  consideration  of  such 
leai.slation   during   this  session   of  Con- 
gre.ss,  I  have  included  language  in  section 
4  of  my  bill  designed  to  accomplish  the 
intended  purpo.se. 

Mr.    President.    I    todav    also    intro- 
duced, bv  request,  tliree  leaislative  iiro- 
posals  submitted  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.    One    relates    to    the    so- 
called  practical  value  proves. ons  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act:   another  relates  to^ 
the  present  requirement  of  the  act  that, 
the    Advisor>-    Committee    on    Reactor    , 
Safeguards    review    and    report    on    all 
power  reactor  license  apphcations;  and 
another  relates  to  the  po.s.sible  exten.sion 
of  the  Price-Anderson  nuclear  indemni- 
fication legislation  to  cover  public  lia- 
bility   arising    from    nuclear    incidents 
occurring  outside  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  United  States  or  any  other  nation  in 
the  course  of  transportation  of  nuclear 
materials  to  or  from  the  site  of  activities 
being  carried  out  in  the  United  States 
under  nuclear  indemnity  agreements. 

I  believe  it  would  he  helpful  to  my  col- 
leagues and  others  :ntere.sted  in  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  include  in  the  public 
record  the  AEC's  analysis  of  each  of  these 
bills,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  analyses  and  bills  included  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and  analyses  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Pastore. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  title, 
referred  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Enercy.  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
m  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Bv  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S  3958    A  bin  t^  amend  Chapter  18  of  the 
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Atomic  EnerKv  Act  of  1954.  an  imended.  <ind 
for  other  purposes 

Be  !'  -nacfd  by  ttie  Sfnatf  and  H->usr  of 
Repri'^>"i'.ati:-'.i  of  tho  Vn:'.fd  .Sratr-i  o^ 
Am<"\ra  \i  Cong'e-n  a.t«'"nf>(fd  That  section 
223  nf  tne  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
Amended  is  amended  bv  itrlltlng  out  Im- 
prisonment fur  ni,t  more  than  five  years 
and  inserting  m  lieu  there<jf  imprls^.nmenl 
for  nut  more  than  ten  years  ' 

sec  i  section  223  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  nf  \ii54  M  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  word  criminal'  before  the  word 
penalty 
Sec  1  Sectlon.s  ii2  22■^  225.  and  226  ire 
eai-h  amended  bv  strUlng  -^ut  death  or  im- 
prlsf)nment  for  life  .  b'lt  the  penalty  '.f  death 
or  imprisonment  for  life  mav  be  imposed 
only  upon  recommendatlo:.  jf  the  juryi 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  imprisonment 
for  life  ' 

Scr  4  The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
Amended  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following    new   section 

.Sec   234  Civil  PiNALTtES  — 
a    Any   person   who   ili    violates   lAi    any 
licensing  provision  of  sections  53    57.  62.  63. 
81    82     101     103.   104    107    or   10«  or  any  rule, 
regulation  "or  order  Issued  thereunder   or  any 
'erm    condition     -r  limitation  of  any  license 
issued   -hereunder    or   (Bi    any  rule,  regula- 
•lon     nr    order    Issued    under    section    65    '>r 
subsections   161   b  .   1  ,  or  o     or   i2)    commits 
.^nv  violation  for  which  a  license  may  be  re- 
voked under  section   186    shall  be  subject  to 
a   clviJ   penalty   of   not    to   exceed   t2.300   for 
each  such  violation,  or  not  to  exceed  a  tota. 
if  $7  500  for  vlolaUons  occurring  within   iny 
period   If   thirty  consecutive  days,   as  de'er- 
m'ned  by  the  Commlsalon    If  such  violation 
continues   for   a  period   of  three   consecutive 
days  from   the  beginning  date  of  Infraction 
such  violation  shall  constitute  two  separate 
nflenses    Penalties  prescribed  by  this  section 
shall  be  in  .idditlon  to  any  other  specific  or 
general   criminal   penalties   provided    by   law 
.ind  any  other  sanctions  authorized  by  this 
Act      including     revocation      suspension     or 
modification  Jt  license 

b    No  liability  for  a  civil  penalty  imposed 
under    lubsectun    a     5ha:i    attach    unless    a 
written  notice  shall  have  been  Issued  by  the 
Commiisiun    i  •   setting  forth  the  date,  facu. 
ind  nature    .f  the  act  or  omission  with  wthch 
the  person  is  charged.     11  >    speclflcally  Iden- 
tifying the  particular  provision  or  provisions 
of    the    section     rule     regulation,    order     or 
license  involved  in  the  infraction,  and   'ill. 
advising    )f   the  penalty  which  the  Commis- 
sion proposes  to  impose  and  Its  amount  Such 
written  notice  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Com- 
mission  to  the  person  charged  by  re,<istered 
nr  cerMfied  mall  sent  to   the  last  Known  ad- 
dress of  such  person    The  person  so  notlHed 
shall   be  granted   an  opportunity  to  show  in 
writing   within  such  reasonable  period  as  the 
Commission    shall    by    regulation    prescribe, 
why    such    penalty    should    not    be    imposed 
The     notice     shall     also     advise     the     person 
charged  that  upon  failure  to  pay  the  amount 
stated     or    an    amount    subsequently    deter- 
mined by  the  Commission  to  be  appropriate. 
it  will  be  subject  to  collection  in  accordance 
with   subsection    c    below 

c  The  amount  of  such  civil  penalty,  when 
so  determined,  may  be  deducted  from  any 
sums  owing  from  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged  The  penalties  provided  for 
in  this  section  shall  be  payable  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  may  be 
collected  bv  civil  action  instituted  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  notification  On 
the  request  of  the  Commission  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  various  United  States  attorneys, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  pr.«ecute  for 
the  recovery  of  any  civil  penalties  under  thl* 
section  "  ,» 


Bv  Mr    PASTORB  (by  request i  ; 
3959    A  bill  to  amend  section  183  b.  of 


the  Atomic  Kaergy  Act  of  1954,  a«  amended 
and    for   other    purp<ise8 

Be  It  entu-tfd  ^y  the  Senate  and  Hou.ie  of 
Representative:,  0/  the  United  State,  of 
^Jnrr^ca  in  Congreu  a.nsemhled  That  Sub- 
section 182  b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
ltf,54  as  amended  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows 

b     The    Advisory    CommJtt«e   on    Reactor 
Safeguards    shall     review     each     application 
ander  section  103  or  section  104  b    for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  an  operating  llcen.se  for  a 
facility    any  application  under  section  104  c 
'.,r   a   construction    permit    or    an    operating 
"license  for  a  testing  raclllty    any  application 
„nder  section  104  a     >r  c    specifically  referred 
to  It  by  the  Commission    and  any  application 
',.r  an  amendment  to  a  ..  onstructlon  permit 
or    an    amendment    to    an    operating    license 
under  section   103  or   UH  a     b     or  c    specin- 
.•Allv  referred   t-o  It   bv   the  Commission    and 
shall     submit    a     report     thereon      Provided 
however    That,  unless  the  Commission  spec- 
ncally    requests    a    review    and    report    on    an 
application  or  portion  thereof    the  Commit- 
tee may  dispense  with   such   review  ^"'^  ;«•- 
port  bv  notllylng  the  Commission  m  writing 
Uia-    review   bv   the   Committee   Is   not    war- 
ranted   Any  report  or  notice  required  by  this 
subsection    shall    be    made    part    of    the    rec- 
ord   of     the     application     and     available     to 
•he  public  except  to  the  extent  that  security 
■lassincatlon    prevents    disclosure 

The  analysis,   presented  by   Mr    Pas- 
tore,  is  as  follows 

AEC    AN^LYsI.s     .r    Bill    To    Amend   Section 
182   b    or  THE   ATOMIC   Enexcy   act 
The  \tomlc  Energy  Commission  s  Advisory- 
Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  was  estab- 
lished  by  Section   39   of    the   Atomic   Energy 
Act   of    1954,    Its    amended,    to    review    safety 
studies  and  f.iclllty  license  appllcaUons    .id- 
..ise    the    Commission    with    regard    -jj    the 
hazards  of  proposed  or  existing  reactor  facili- 
ties  and    the    adequacy    of    pr<.pi>«ed    rejictor 
safety    standards,    and    perform    such    other 
duties   .va    the   Commission    may    request     At 
present.    Subsection    182    b     of    -he    Act    re- 
quires that  the  ACRS  shall  review  each  ap- 
pllcauon  under  Section  103  or  Subsection  .04 
b   tor  a  construction  permit  or  an  operating 
license  for  a  facility,  any  application  under 
Subsection   104  c    for  a  construction  permit 
or  an  operating  license  for  a  testing  facility. 
any  application  under  Subsections  104  a  or  c. 
specifically  referred  to  it  by  the  Commission 
jnd  any  .application  tor  an  amendment  to  a 
construction  permit  or  an  amendment  to  an 
operating  license  under  Sections   103  or   104 
a     b    or  c    speclflcally   referred   to  it  by   the 
Commission,  and  shall  submit  a  report  there- 
on   Thus,  a  mandatory  review  and  reporting 
requirement    exists    for    all    power    and    test 
reactor  applications  for  construction  permits 
and  operating  licenses 

The  legislation  proposed  would  modify  the 
mandatory  review  requirement  of  Subsec- 
fion  182  b  bv  providing  In  ertect  that  unless 
the  Commission  speclllcally  requests  a  review 
and  report  in  an  application,  the  ACRS 
may  dispense  therewith  by  notifying  the 
Commission  in  writing  that  ACRS  review  Is 
not  warranted  The  proposed  legislation 
would  require  that  any  notice  from  the  ACRS 
to  the  effect  'hat  review  Is  not  warranted  in 
a  given  case  be  made  i  part  of  'he  record  of 
the  application 

Relaxation  of  the  mandatory  review  and 
reporting  requirements  will  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  concentrate  its  activities  on  the 
more  novel  and  difficult  questions  of  reactor 
safety  It  would,  moreover,  place  the  ACRS 
m  a  bett«r  position  to  deal  with  the  increas- 
ing volume  of  reactor  applications  by  giving 
them  the  flexibility  to  review  certain  features 
of  a  reactor  rather  than  the  whole  applica- 
tion Neither  the  Commission  nor  the  ACRS 
has  felt  that  reactor  cases  coming  in  during 
the  past  and  current  vear  would  include  those 
for  which  ACRS  revle*/  would  not  be  desir- 


able However  as  reactors  are  bectmilng  more 
standardized.  It  seems  .ipproprlate  and  de- 
sirable to  have  the  statutory  tlexlbllty  to  omit 
ACRS  review  ;f  and  when  such  ommlsslon  ap- 
pe.irs  warranted  to  both  the  Commission  and 
the  ACRS 


S  3960  A  bill  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
.Act  of  1954  as  amended  U)  eliminate  the 
requirement  lor  a  finding  of  practical  value 
and  ab..llsh  the  .Jl.'.tinctUin  l)etween  commer- 
cial licenses  !"r  facilities  .md  cerUiln  re- 
;,e>arch  -md  development  licenses  lor  laclll- 
tles  and  !or  other  purposes 

Be  It  macted  hv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepreientattres  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  as.'iembled.  That  ,sub- 
i^ctlon  11  b  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  .>fi  .imended  is  amended  to  re.id  .is 
follows 

b    Tlie   term    .igreemeiit    for   i-  >.>perntli'ii 
means   any   ii^reement   with    another   nation 
or  regional   defense  organization,  authorized 
or  permitted   bv  ,s»>ctlon  54    57    64    82    91    c 
1112     U)4    or   144    .ind   made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion   123 

Sec  J  Haragrauh  4i  of  ^ubseotlon  ,U  a  o! 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  .imended. 
Is  .imended  Ui  read  as  follows 

■  (4i  utilization  of  special  nuclear  material, 
.itomlc  energy  .md  radioactive  material  and 
prr.)cesses  entailed  ;n  the  ullll/.iition  or  pro- 
duction ol  ali>mlc  energy  or  such  material 
tor  all  other  purfxises  including  industrial 
.ir  commercial  uses  the  generalioii  of  usable 
energy  .md  the  demonstr.itlor.  "t  advances 
in  the  application  of  aton^lc  energy  lor  in- 
diistxlal  or  commercial  Durnoses.  .md" 

SEC  3  Subsection  41  .1  •:  the  .Atomic  En- 
ergy .Act  >f  1954  .us  amended  :s  .imended  to 
read  as  follows: 

a     OWNER.SHIP   '"r  PHODVCTION    FACILITIES  — 

The  Commission,  .is  agent  ol  and  on  behalf 
if  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  exclusive 
owner  of  all  pr^oductlon  facilities  other  th.tii 
tacllltles  which  1  <  are  useful  m  the  conduct 
if  research  md  development  .ictlvltles  in  the 
tlelds  specified  in  section  31.  and  do  not  m 
•he  opinion  of  the  Commission,  have  a  po- 
tential production  rate  adequate  to  enable 
the  user  of  such  facilities  to  produce  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  i  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  special  nuclear  material  to  produce 
.in  atomic  weapon;  or  i  2 )  are  licensed  by  the 
Commi-sslon  pursuant  to  section  102  or  104 
Sec  4  P.'u-agraph  i3i  of  subsection  .i3  i 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  .is  amended 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(3)  for  use  under  a  license  Issued  pur- 
suant  to  section   102:" 

Sec  5  Paragraph  (1>  of  subsection  53  c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  .imended  to  re.id  .is  follows 

■(1)  The  Commission  m.ty  distribute  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  licensed  under  this 
section  bv  sale,  ease,  lease  with  option  to 
buy.  or  grant  P'oiidcd,  iioweicr  That  un- 
less otherwise  authorized  by  law.  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  after  December  31.  1970. 
distribute  special  nuclear  material  except  by 
sale  to  any  perso»  who  possesses  or  oper- 
.ites  a  utilization  facility  under  a  license  is- 
sued pursuant  to  section  102  for  use  m  the 
course  of  activities  under  such  license;  nor 
shall  the  Commission  permit  .my  such  person 
ifter  June  30.  1973  to  continue  leasing  for 
use  m  the  ;ourse  of  such  activities  special 
nuclear  materials  previously  leased  to  such 
person  by   the  Commission  ' 

Sec  6  Paragraph  i4)  of  subsection  53  c 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended,  is  .tmended  'o  re.id  .is  follows: 

i4,  The  Commission  may  malte  a  rea- 
sonable charge,  determined  pursuant  to  this 
section  for  the  use  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial licensed  and  distributed  by  lease  under 
subsection  53  a  ,  1  , .  i  2  I  or  ( 4 1  snd  shall, 
unless  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  make  a 
reasonable  charge  determined  pursuant  to 
this  section  for  the  use  of  special  nuclear 
material    licensed   and    distributed    by    lease 


under  subsection  53  a  (3),  The  Commission 
shall  establish  criteria  in  writing  for  the 
deternUnatlon  of  whether  special  nuclear 
material  will  be  distributed  by  grant  and  for 
the  determination  of  whether  a  charge  will 
be  made  for  the  use  of  special  nuclear  ma- 
•ertal  licensed  and  distributed  by  lease  under 
subsection  53  a  ,  1  i  ,  i  2i  or  i41  .  considering, 
among  other  things,  whether  the  licensee  Is 
a  nonprofit  or  eleemosynary  Institution  and 
the  purpo-ses  lor  which  the  special  nuclear 
material  will  be  used   ' 

Se<  7  Subsection  53  d  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  .imended.  is  amended 
lo  read  as  follows 

d  In  determining  the  reasonable  charge 
to  be  made  tav  the  Commission  for  the  use 
<if  special  nuclear  material  distributed  by 
lease  to  licensees  of  utilization  or  produc- 
tion facilities  licensed  pursuant  to  section 
102  or  104  m  addition  to  consideration  of 
the  cost  thereof  the  Commission  shall  take 
into  consideration — 

•111  the  u.se  to  be  made  of  the  special 
nuclear  material; 

i2i  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  the 
,I)ecl3l  nuclear  material  will  advance  the 
development  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy ; 

o3i  the  energy  \ftlue  of  the  special  nu- 
clear material  In  the  particular  use  for 
which  the  license  Is  Issued; 

(4)  whether  the  special  nuclear  material 
is  to  be  used  In  facilities  licensed  pursuant 
to  section  102  or  104  In  this  respect,  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  law,  the  Commission 
shall  insofar  .is  practicable,  make  uniform, 
nondiscriminatory  charges  for  the  use  of 
special  nuclear  material  distributed  to  facUi- 
•ies  licensed  ptirsuant  to  section  102;  and 

•i5i  With  respect  to  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial consumed  in  a  facility  licensed  pur- 
-^uant  to  section  102.  the  Commission  shall, 
■inless  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  make  a 
lurther  charge  equivalent  to  the  sale  price 
tor  similar  nuclear  material  established  by 
•he  Commission  in  accordance  with  subsec- 

•  ion  53  c  ('21.  and  the  Commission  may  make 
-uch  a  charge  with  respect  lo  such  material 

onsumed  in  a  facility  licensed  pursuant  to 

ectlon   104  " 

Sec  8  Tlie  last  sentence  of  section  54  of 
■he  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 

s  amended   to  read  as   follows: 

Under  any  such  agreement,  the  Commis- 
-lon  shall  purchase  only  such  material  as  is 
delivered  to  the  Commission  during  any 
I.eriod  when  there  is  In  effect  a  guaranteed 
[.-.irchase  price  for  the  same  material  pro- 
duced  in  a   nuclear  reactor  by   a   person  U- 

•  ensed  under  section   102  or  104.  established 

■  v  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section  56. 
and  the  price  to  be  paid  shall  be  the  price  so 
.  s'abllshed  bv  the  Commission  and  In  effect 
:  .r  the  same  material  delivered  to  the  Com- 
mission" 

Sec  9   Tlie  lirst  two  sentences  of  section  56 
t  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 

■  ti.  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SEC     56,     GCARANTEED     PURCHASE     PRICES.— 

The  Commission  shall  establish  guaranteed 
purchase  prices  for  plutonlum  produced  In 
>  nuclear  reactor  by  a  person  licensed  under 
'ectlon  102  or  104  and  delivered  to  the  Com- 
n^lsslon  before  January  1.  1971.  The  Com- 
•:;;,ssion  shall  also  establish  for  such  periods 
:  time  .is  it  may  deem  necessary  but  not  to 

■  \ceed  ten  vears  as  to  any  such  period. 
;.iraiiteed  purchase  prices  for  uranium  en- 
riched in  the  isotope  233  produced  in  a 
nuclear  reactor  by  a  person  licensed  under 
section  102  or  104  and  delivered  to  the  Com- 
mission within  the  period  of  the  guarantee." 

Sec  10  Paragraph  1 3 1  of  subsection  63  a. 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■i3i  for  use  under  a  license  issued  pur- 
suant to  cecticn   102:    or" 

Sec  11,  Subsection  63  c,  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to   read   as   follows 


"c  The  Commission  may  make  a  reasonable 
charge    determined    pursuant    to    subsection 
161  m,   for  the  source  m-.terlal  licensed  and 
distributed  under  subsection  63   a  i  1  i  ,   sub- 
section 63  a  (2).  or  subsection  63  a  i  4  l  ,  and 
shall     unless    otherwise    authorized    by    law. 
make  a   reasonable  charge   determined   pur- 
suant  to  subsection    161    m     tor   the   source 
material  licensed  and  distributed  under  sub- 
section  63    a  i3l.   The   Commission   shall   es- 
tablish criteria  in  writing  lor  the  determina- 
tion of   whether  a   charge   will   be   made   Mr 
the  source  material  licensed  and  distributed 
under      subsection      63      ad).      subsection 
63  a  |2|    or  subsection  63  a  i4i.  considering, 
among  other  things,  wheth    •  the  licensee  is 
a  nonprofit  or  eleemosyn.try  institution  .uid 
the  purposes  lor  which   the  source  material 
will  be  used," 

SEC  12  Section  101  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended    is  amended  to  read 

as  follows:  ,,    ,,    , 

■■SEC  101.  License  Rf-Q-ireo  It  sh;ill  oe 
unlawful,  except  as  provided  In  section  91, 
for  anv  person  within  the  United  St..tes  to 
transfer  or  receive  in  interst.ite  commerce. 
minufacture.  produce,  transfer,  acquire,  pos- 
sess use.  import,  or  export  any  utlliz.itlon 
or  production  facility  except  under  and  m 
accordance  with  a  license  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  section  102  or  104 

Sec  13,  Section  102  of  the  Aloinlc  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amenoed  to  rend 
as  follows: 

■Sec.  102   Commercial  and  Dfmonstr.mion 

Licenses, — 

•a  The  CommlFsion  is  authorized  to  issue 
licenses  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  to  persons 
applying  therefor  for  utlUziuion  and  produc- 
tion facilities  useful  for  industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes  or  tor  the  demonstration 
of  advances  in  the  application  of  .itomlc 
energy  for  industrial  or  commercial  purposes 
Such  licenses  shall  be  Issued  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  ot  chapter  16  and  sub- 
ject to  such  conditions  us  the  Commission 
may  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  establish 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 

this  Act. 

-b  The  Commission  shall  establi.sh  such 
regulations  and  terms  of  license  lor  tacilitles 
licensed  under  this  section  as  are  appropriate 
to  permit  the  Commission  to  tulfill  its  obli- 
gations under  this  Act  to  promote  the  com- 
mon defense  and  security  and  to  protect 
the  health  and  safety   of  the  public. 

"c  Each  license  issued  under  this  section 
shall  be  issued  for  .i  specified  period,  as  de- 
termined bv  the  Commission,  depending  on 
the  type  of  activltv  to  be  licensed,  but  not 
exceeding  forty  years,  .ind  may  be  renewed 
upon  the  expiration  of  such  pen  xl 

•■d.  The  Commission  may  require  as  a  con- 
dition of  anv  license  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion that  the  licensee  make  .ivailable  to  the 
Commission  such  technical  information  and 
data  concerning  activities  under  such  license 
as  the  Commission  may  determine  necessary 
to  promote  the  common  detense  and  security 
and  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public.  All  such  information  may  be  used 
by  the  Commission  only  for  the  purposes  oi 
common  defense  and  security  and  to  protect 
the  health  and  saletv  ,.:  the  public,  Proridcci, 
however  That  nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  to  limit  the  Commission's 
authority  to  obtain  and  use  iniormaiion 
under  a'  contractu.^!  ..rrangement  with  .i 
licensee. 

■e.  No  Ucense  under  this  section  may  be 
given  to  any  person  lor  activities  which  are 
not  under  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  except  tor  the  export  of  pro- 
duction or  utilization  facilities  under  terms 
of  an  agieement  lor  cooperation  arranged 
pursuant  to  section  123.  nr  except  under  the 
provisions  ol  section  109  No  Ucense  may  be 
issued  to  an  alien  or  any  corporation  or  other 
entity  if  the  Commission  knows  or  has  reason 
to  believe  it  is  owned,  controlled,  or  dom- 
inated by  an  alien,  a  foreign  corporation,  or 
a   foreign   government    In   any   event,   no   .i- 


e-enso  mav  be  issued  to  any  person  ^^1thln 
the' United  States  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Commission,  the  issuance  of  a  license  to  such 
person  would  be  inimical  to  the  common  de- 
lense  and  security  ..r  to  the  health  and  safety 

of  the  public 

■f  Ml  licenses  to  operate  heretofore  is- 
sued under  section  103  or  .sub.section  104b  of 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  issued 
under  this  .section  and  all  pending  applica- 
tions tor  licenses  under  section  103  or  sub- 
section 104  b  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to    be    applications    for    licenses    under    this 

""^EC    14    section   10;i  of  the  Atomic  Enert;y 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  revoked 

SEC  15  Section  104  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954  as  ..mended,  is  amended  •  .o  by 
revoking  subsection  b  thereof  and  ibi  by 
redesignating  subsections  c  and  d  .>s  sub- 
-ections  b    and  c,  respectively. 

Sec  16  The  subsection  <  f  the  Atomic  Ln- 
ergv  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  redesignated 
104"  b.  by  section  15  of  this  Art,  is  ..mended 
to  read  as  follows ■ 

■b  The  Commis.slon  is  authorized  to  is- 
^ue  licenses  to  persfins  applying  therefor  lor 
utilization  and  pr.'Kluclion  1  acuities  useful 
m  the  conduct  of  research  and  development 
.ictivities  of  the  tvpes  specified  in  section  31 
and  which  are  not  lacilities  of  the  type 
'.pecified  m  section  102  The  Commission  is 
Directed  to  impose  onlv  such  minimum 
amount  ol  regulation  of  the  licensee  as  the 
Comml.ssion  finds  will  permit  the  Commis- 
sion to  :ulnll  Its  obligations  under  this  Act 
to  promote  the  common  defense  and  security 
.md  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
public  and  will  permit  the  conduct  of  wide- 
spread ..nd  diverse  research  ..nd  develop- 
ment," 

Sec  17  Subsection  105  c,  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  ,is  ..mended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  lollows 

(     Except  with  respect  to  such  classes  or 
types    of    licenses   as    the    Commission     '.vlth 
'i^e   approval   of   the   Attorney   General,   may 
determine  would  not  significantly  affect  the 
applicant's    activities    under    the     antitrust 
laws  as  specified  m  subsection  a    of  this  sec- 
lion    the  Commission,  promptly  after  receiv- 
ing anv  application  for  a  license  under  sec- 
tion   102.    shall    transmit    a    copy    thereof    to 
the  Attorney  General  and  thereafter  it  shall 
notify  him  when  it  Issues  a  notice  of  hearing 
or   a 'notice    of    opportunity    lor    hearing   on 
such   application  and  inform   him  of  the  li- 
cense terms  and  conditions  proposed  in  the 
notice   At  anv  time  after  receiving  such  copy 
of  an  application   for   a   license,  but  in   any 
event   no   later   than    15   days   after   issuance 
of    the    notice    of    hearing    or   notice    of   op- 
portunity  tor  hearing,  the  Attorney  General 
shall   advise   the  Commission   whether,  inso- 
far ;is  he  can  determine,  the  issuance  of  such 
license  or  the  activities  for  which  the  license 
IS  sought  would  tend   to  create  or  maintain 
X   situation    inconsistent  with   the   antitrust 
laws,  and  such  advice  shall  be  published  m 
the  Federal   Register.  The  Commission  shall 
give  due  consideration  to  the  advice  received 
from  the  Attornev  General,  and  is  authorized 
to  take  such  action  and  impose  such  license 
conditions  as  it  finds  to  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate   Upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney 
General     the    Commi.ssion    shall    lurnish    or 
cause   to  t>e  furnished   such   information   as 
the   Attornev   General   determines   to  be  ap- 
propriate or"  necessary  to  enable  him  to  give 
the  advice  called  for  by  this  section,  includ- 
ing  but  not  limited  to.  contracts  between  the 
applicant   and   other   parties   relating   to  ac- 
tivities lor  which  the  license  is  sought. 

Sec.   18    Subsecton    106    a.    of    the    Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
■    to  read  as  lollows: 

■a  group  the  facilities  licensed  either  un- 
der section  102  or  under  .section  104  into 
classes  which  mav  include  either  production 
or  utilization  facurJes  or  both,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  similarity  of  operating  and  tech- 
nical  characteristics  of   the   lacilities;" 
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Sec  r?  The  secuntl  5/Mit«nce  of  section  108 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  a« 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  aa  follows 

The  CommlMlon  Is  authorized  during 
such  period.  If  the  Commission  f\ndB  Is  nec- 
essary to  the  common  defense  and  security 
to  order  the  recapture  of  any  special  nuclear 
material  or  to  crder  the  operation  of  any 
facility  licensed  under  section  103  or  104  and 
li  authorUed  to  order  the  entry  Into  any 
plant  or  facility  In  order  to  recapture  such 
material,  or  to  operate  such  facility  " 

Sec  20  The  intrixluctorv  portion  of  section 
121  preceding  subsection  123  a  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1054,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

SEC  123  Cooperation  WrrH  Other  Na- 
tions No  cooperation  with  any  nation  or 
r"»t(lonal  defense  orfjanuation  pursuant  to 
section  53.  54  57  64.  82.  91  102.  104.  or  144 
shall  be  i.ndertaken  until—" 

Sec  21  Section  124  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  AS  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as   follows 

Sec  124  International  Atomic  Pc-kjl 
The  President  Is  authorized  to  enter  into  an 
international  arrangement  wUh  a  group  of 
nations  providing  for  International  coopera- 
tion irt  the  nonmlUtary  applications  of 
atomic  Dherijy  and  he  m.iy  thereafter  cooper- 
.iie  with  that  group  of  nations  pursuant  to 
.sections  54  57.  64.  82.  li)2.  104.  or  144  a 
proiidr'd.  howeve'.  That  the  cooperation  l» 
undertaken  pursua^U  to  an  agreement  for 
cooperation  entered  into  In  accordance  with 
section   123 

Sec  2'J  Section  125  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1:>54.  .IS  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

Sec  125  Cooperation  With  Berlin —The 
President  may  authorize  the  Commission  to 
enter  into  agreements  for  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  In  accord- 
ance with  section  123.  on  behalf  of  Berlin, 
which  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  comprises 
those  areas  over  which  the  Berlin  Senate  ex- 
ercises JurtsUlctlon  (the  United  States.  Brit- 
ish and  French  sectors  i  -ind  the  Commission 
may  thereafter  cooperate  with  Berlin  pur- 
suant to  senlons  54.  57,  64.  82.  102.  or  104 
Pro>  ided  That  the  guaranties  required  by 
section  123  -ihall  be  made  by  Berlin  with  the 
approval  of   the  allied  commandants" 

Sec  23  Subsection  145  a  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■a  no  contract  shall  be  made  or  continued 
in  efTett  under  =ec:lon  41  and  no  license 
shall  be  issued  under  section  102  or  104  un- 
lets the  person  with  whom  such  arrange- 
ment is  made,  the  contractor  or  prospective 
contract  r.  or  the  prospective  licensee  agrees 
in  writing  not  to  permit  any  individual  to 
have  access  to  Restricted  Data  until  the  ClvU 
Ser.ice  Commission  shall  have  made  an  in- 
vestigation and  report  tj  the  Commission  on 
the  character  associations,  and  loyalty  of 
such  individual,  and  the  Commission  shall 
have  determined  that  permitting  such  per- 
son to  have  access  to  Restricted  Data  will  not 
endanger  the  common  defense  and  security  " 
Sec  24  Pur.igrnph  1 1 1  of  subsection  153  c 
oX  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  nf  1954.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  .is  follows 

•il)  who  has  made  application  to  the  Com- 
mission lor  a  license  under  sections  53.  62. 
63.  81.  102.  or  104,  or  a  permit  or  lease  under 
section  67.  ■■ 

Ssc  25  Subsection  161  m  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

"m.  enter  into  agreements  with  persons  li- 
censed under  secUon  102.  104.  53  ai4».  or 
63  a  i4)  for  such  periods  of  time  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  necessary  or  desir- 
able 111  to  provide  for  the  processing,  fabn- 
caung  separating,  or  refining  In  facilities 
owned  by  the  Commission  of  source,  by- 
product. 01  other  material  or  special  nuclear 
material  owned  bv  or  made  available  to  such 
licensees  and  which  is  uUlized  or  produced 


in  the  conduct  of  the  licensed  activity  and 
i2)  to  sell,  lease,  or  otherwl-se  make  available 
to  such  licensees  such  quaii titles  -f  ^.  urie 
or  bypr^Kluct  material,  and  other  material 
not  denned  as  special  nuilear  material  pur- 
suant ui  this  Act  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  licensed  activity  Pro- 
vided, noicerer  Hiat  any  such  agreement 
may  be  canceled  by  the  licensee  at  any  time 
upon  payment  of  such  rea.sonahl.-  caiuella- 
•lon  charges  as  may  be.  agreetl  upon  by  ihe 
licensee  uiid  the  Commission  And  p'Oitdt-d 
lurt/ter.  That  the  Commission  shall  establish 
prices  to  be  paid  by  licensees  for  material 
er  services  to  be  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  this  subsection,  which 
prices  shall  be  established  on  such  a  non- 
dlscrlmlnatf>ry  basis  as.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commlssli^n  will  provide  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  the  Government  for  such  iiiate- 
r.al  or  services  and  will  not  dlscouratie  'he 
development  of  sources  of  supply  independ- 
ent of  the  Commission." 

Sec  26  Subsection  161  n  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  .Act  of  1954  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  folli'Ws 

n  delegate  to  the  General  Manager  or 
other  officers  uf  the  Commission  any  of  those 
functions  .issigned  to  It  under  this  .\ct  ex- 
cept those  speclhed  in  sections  51,  57  b  .  61, 
108.  123,  146  b  iwlth  respect  to  the  deler- 
mmaUon  of  those  persons  to  whom  the 
Commission  may  reveal  restricted  data  In 
the  national  interest i.' 

Sec  27  Subsection  161  o  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

o  require  by  rule,  regulation,  or  order, 
such  reports,  and  the  keeping  of  such  rec- 
ords with  respect  to  and  to  provide  for  such 
inspei-tlous  of.  iictUltles  .ind  studies  of  types 
specified  in  section  31  and  of  activities  under 
licenses  Issued  pursuant  to  sections  53,  63, 
81.  102.  .and  liH.  .us  may  be  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act.  including 
secUon  105;  and" 

Sec.  28  Subsection  161  t  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  iy54.  as  .imended.  is  amended 
to  read  .is  follows: 

t.  enter  into  contracts  for  the  processing, 
fabric-atlng.  separating,  or  refining  in  facil- 
ities owned  bv  the  Commission  of  source, 
byproduct  or  .>ther  material,  or  special  nu- 
clear material,  in  accordance  with  and  within 
the  perlcKl  of  an  agreement  for  cooperation 
while  comparable  services  are  available  to 
persons  licensed  under  section  102  or  104 
Protidi-d.  That  the  prices  for  services  under 
such  contnwu  shall  be  no  less  than  the 
prices  currently  charged  by  the  Commission 
pvirsuant  to  .section  161  m  ." 

Sec  29  P.iragraph  Ai  of  subsection  161 
V  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

v  lAi  ptUer  into  contracts  with  persons 
Ucenaed  under  sections  .i3.  63,  102  or  104 
for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  Commission 
may  deem  neces*«rv  or  desirable  to  provide. 
alter  December  31,  1968,  for  the  producing 
or  enriching  of  special  nuclear  material  in 
facilities  .iwned  by  the  Commission,   and" 

Sec  :J0  Section  169  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
.\ct  o(  rJ54.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  re^d 
as  follows:  ^  j 

■  Sec  168  No  StTBSiDT  —No  funds  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  employed  in  the  con- 
3i ruction  or  oi>eratlon  of  fncillties  licensed 
under  section  102  or  104  except  under  con- 
tract or  other  arrangement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  31   ■ 

S53  31  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
170  a  ol  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

a  Ench  license  issued  under  section  102 
or  104  and  each  construction  permit  issued 
under  section  185  shall,  and  each  license  Is- 
sued under  section  .53  63.  or  81  may.  have 
v>  11  condition  of  the  license  a  requirement 
that  the  licensee  have  .md  maintain  finan- 
cial proiecUon  cf  such  type  and  in  such 
amounu    as    the    Commission    shall    require 


in  accordance  with  subsection  170  b  to  cover 
public  liability  claims  Whenever  such  H- 
iiaiic.al  protection  Is  required,  it  shall  be 
.1  further  condition  of  the  license  that  the 
licensee  exe.  ute  and  malnt.iln  an  mdemnl- 
ncatlon  agreement  in  .iccordan<e  with  suti- 
.sectlon  170  0  The  Commission  may  require 
.IS  a  further  condition  of  issuing  a  license 
that  an  apuUcant  waive  any  immunity  from 
public  liability  conferred  hy  F-ederal  or  State 
law 

SEC  :i2  rhe  second  sentence  of  subsection 
170  t  of  the  At^'Hiic  Energy  Act  ^-f  1954.  as 
amended,   is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

mis  fee  shall  he  J30  per  \car  per  thou- 
sand kilowatts  of  thermal  energy  capacity 
lor   facilities   licensed    under   section    102 

Sec  33  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
170  k  of  the  .Momlc  EnerRV  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended    Is  amended  to  read  .is  follows : 

•  With  respect  to  anv  license  issued  pur- 
suant U>  section  53  63  Hi.  104  a  ,  or  104  b 
for  the  conduct  of  educational  activities  to 
a  person  found  bv  the  Commission  to  be  :i 
nonprofit  educational  institution,  the  Com- 
mission shall  exempt  such  licensee  from 
the  financial  protection  requlremoiit  of  sub- 
section   170   a." 

Sec  34  The  sixth  sentence  -f  subsection 
182  a  of  the  Atomic  EnerKV  Act  . 'f  19.54.  .ts 
amended     is   amended    to   reati   ..s   follows: 

Applications  for  and  siatcinents  f.v.ulc  '.n 
connection  with,  licenses  under  sections  I(i2 
and  104  shall  be  made  under  oath  or  ..ttirnia- 

t.lon   ■  ,       . 

Sec.  35  Subsection  182  b  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended  Is  amended 
to  rend  as  follows 

b  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  shall  'review  each  applicaiuu 
under  section  102  for  a  construction  permit 
,,r  an  operating  license  far  a  lacllity.  anv 
application  under  section  104  b  for  a  con- 
struction permit  or  an  operating  license  for 
a  testing  facUltv.  any  appUcat'on  unuer  sec- 
tion 104  a  or  b  specifically  referred  to  it 
bv  the  Commission,  and  any  application  for 
lui  amendment  to  a  construction  permit  or 
an  amendment  to  an  operating  license  under 
section  102  or  104  specifically  relerred  to  it 
by  the  Commission,  and  shall  submit  a  re- 
port thereon  which  shall  be  made  part  of 
the  record  of  the  application  .ind  available 
to  the  public  except  to  the  extent  that  .se- 
curity clafsiticatlon  prevents  disclosure." 

Sec  36  Subsection  182  c  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  is  .-tmended 
to  read  .-is  follows. 

c  The  Commission  shall  not  Issue  any 
license  for  a  utilization  or  production  facil- 
ity for  the  generation  of  commfrclal  power 
under  section  102  until  it  has  piven  notice  In 
writing  to  .^uch  regulatory  agency  as  may 
have  iurlsdlctlon  over  the  rates  and  serv- 
ices of  the  proposed  activity,  to  municipali- 
ties, private  utilities,  public  bodies,  and  co- 
operatives xithm  transmission  distance  au- 
thorized to  engage  m  the  distribution  of 
electric  energy  ..nd  until  it  has  published 
notice  of  sucii  application  once  each  week 
for  four  consecutive  weeks  In  the  Federal 
Register,  and  until  four  weeks  after  the  last 
notice  " 

Sec  37  Subsection  182  d  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  .-\s  amended  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows' 

d.  The  Commission,  in  Issuing  any  li- 
cense for  .1  utilization  or  production  facility 
for  the  generation  of  commercial  power  u:.- 
der  section  102,  shall  give  preferred  consid- 
eration to  applications  for  such  facUitlc- 
which  win  be  Kcated  in  high  cost  power 
artas  In  the  United  States  If  there  are  con- 
nictlng  applications  for  :\  limited  opportu- 
nity for  such  licenses.  Where  i=uch  confllrtinc; 
applications  resulting  from  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  such  license  include  thote  .sub- 
mitted bv  public  or  c(->perative  Ivxlles  such 
applications  shall  be  irlvcn  preferred  con- 
sideration  ' 

Sec   38   The  second  .sentence  ot  subjection 
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189  a    of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■The  Commission  shall  hold  a  hearing  after 
thlrtv  days'  notice  and  publication  once  in 
•he  ?>der«l  Register,  on  each  application  un- 
der section  102  for  a  construction  permit  for  a 
fiicUlty.  and  on  any  application  under  sec- 
tion 104  b  for  a  construction  permit  for  a 
testing  facility   ' 

bEc  39  Section  272  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foll.-jws: 

Sfc  272  AlPi  ICABII  ITY  OF  Federal  Power 
Act— E\ery  licensee  under  this  .\ct  who  holds 
a  license  '.nmi  the  Commission  lor  a  utiliza- 
tion or  production  facility  for  the  generation 
of  commercial  electric  energy  under  section 
102  and  who  is  a  public  utility'  as  defined  In 
section  201  le  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and 
who  transmits  su.'h  electric  energy  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  sells  It  at  wholesale  In 
interstate  commerce  shall  be  subject  to  the 
regulatory  provlslon.s  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  " 

Sec  40  Section  21i  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  l£*64.  as  ;-.mended.  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  273.  Licfnsinc  of  Oovfrnment  Agen- 
cies —Nothing  in  this  Act  sh.'ll  preclude  any 
Government  .igency  now  or  hereafter  author- 
ized bv  law  to  engage  in  the  production. 
m  irketlng.  or  distribution  of  electric  energy 
irom  .bt:»iiiing  .»  license  under  section  102.  il 
qualified  under  the  provisions  of  section  102. 
for  the  co.istruction  and  operation  of  produc- 
tion or  .itilizati.in  facilities  for  the  primary 
purp.ksp  of  prodticine  electric  energy  tor  dis- 
position for  ultimate  public  consumption." 

The  analy.sis.  presented  by  Mr.  Pastore, 

i.s  as  follows: 

.\EC  .Analysis  of  Bill  To  Eliminate  Require- 
ment !i)R  A  Finding  of  Practical  Value 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlie  basic  .ipproach  of  the  draft  amend- 
ments to  eliminate  the  requirement  for  a 
tindin.s;  <f  pr.-'.ctical  value  and  to  In  effect 
abnlish  the  distinction  between  "commercial" 
licenses  and  demonstration"  licenses  is  rela- 
tively simple  :n  concept.  Essentially  two 
.iniendlng  ,tctlons  are  proposed:  first,  revoca- 
l:.:n  of  section  102  (providing  for  the  finding 
of  practical  value  i,  section  103  i  authorizing 
••commercial"  licenses),  and  subsection  104  b. 
I  authorizing  -demonstration"  licenses);  sec- 
ond, substltutior.  of  .i  new  section  i  numbered 
•102"  I  in  place  of  the  revoked  sections  and 
covering  commercial  and  demonstration  li- 
censes as  a  single  cla.ss.  The  new  section  102 
retains  essentially  all  of  the  statutory  quali- 
fications ar.d  limitations  applicable  under 
present   l.iw   to  section   103   licenses. 

While  the  basic  concept  of  the  amendments 
is  simple,  many  diHerent  sections  of  the  Act 
require  revision,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  .•\ct  contains  numerous  cross  refer- 
ences to  sections  103  and  104. 

The  draft  amendments  are  contained  in 
a  proposed  bill  having  forty  separate  sec- 
tions. Of  these  forty  sections,  twenty-five 
of  them*  (and  a  portion  of  a  twenty- 
sixth")  are  fairly  characterized  as  provid- 
ing for  no  subsuantive  changes  m  the  Act. 

Having  in  mmd  the  basic  scheme,  the 
analysis  of  each  amendatory  section  is  as 
follows: 

Sec.  1:  Technical  i cross  relerencei  amend- 
ment to  11  b. 

Sec.  2:  Tills  .section  constitutes  a  substan- 
tive amendment  to  the  research  provisions  of 
section  31  .i  (4i  to  delete  the  concept  cf  au- 
thorizing .'VEC  to  make  research  arrange- 
ments to  demonstr.ite  'practical  value"  of 
re,ictors  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  thereof 
authority  to  make  research  arrangements  to 
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•Sections  1.  :^.  4.  5,  10,  12,  16,  18,  19,  20.  21, 
22,  23.  24.  25.  26.   27.  28,  29.  30,  31,  33,  34.  35 

and  38 

"  "Section  7 


demonstrate  'advances  in  the  application  of 
atomic  energy"  for  Industrial  or  commercial 
purposes. 

Sec   3:  Technical  i  cross  reference  i  amend- 
ment to  41  a. 

Sec.  4:  Technical  i cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  53  a  (3). 

Sec.  5:  Technical  i cross  reference!  amend- 
ment to  53  c.l  1) . 

Sec.  6:  This  section  constitutes  a  substan- 
tive amendment  to  53  c  (4)  qualifying  the  flat 
requirement  now  contained  in  the  Act  that 
the  Commission  shall  make  a  cliarge  for 
special  nuclear  material  distributed  tor  u.se 
under  a  section  103  license  i  per  57  a. (3), 
which,  as  amended  by  section  4  of  this  draft 
bill  now  refers  to  a  license  under  102).  .^s 
qualified.  AEC  must  make  the  charge  under 
a  102  license.  "unleFs  other-wise  authorized 
bv  law."  To  unqualifiedly  prevent  any  waiver 
of  charges  under  new  102  i  which,  in  elVect. 
combines  103  and  1.04  b  facilities)  would  not 
be  consistent  with  present  53  c  (  1 )  which,  in 
pertinent  part  provides  that  unless  "other- 
wise authorized  by  law.  the  Commission  shall 
not  after  December  31.  1970.  distribute  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  except  by  sale  to  .my 
person  who  pos.sesses  or  operates  a  utiliz:i- 
tion  facilitv  under  a  license  is.^'ued  purstiant 
to  1 103  or'l04  b  1  102"  In  effect.  Congress 
would  be  retaining  authorltv  to  authorize 
waiver  of  ch.irges  on  a  case-by -ca.se  hasis 

Sec.  7:  Teclinical  (cross  referen-e)  ;imend- 
ments  In  opening  of  sub.section  53  d  and  53  d 
(4),  plus  substantive  (but  conforniinf  i 
amendment  in  53  d  (4)  and  53  d  (5)  to  recog- 
nize that  with  respect  to  102  facilities  the 
waiver  of  use  and  burn-up  charges  could  be 
"otherwise  authorized" 

Sec.  8:  Substantive  ibut  cnnforminiz  i 
amendment  to  .section  54  to  recognize  sub- 
stantive amendment  to  section  56  i  made  by 
section  9  of  this  dr.if  t  bill )  which  extends 
guaranteed  purchase  prices  to  plutonium  and 
uranium  enriched  in  the  isotope  233  pro- 
duced In  102  reactors 

Sec.  9:   (See  explanation  under  section  8  ) 
Sec.  10:  Technical  i  cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  63  a.)3) . 

Sec.  11:  Substantive  amendment  to  63c 
to  pernUt  case-by-case  waiver  by  ConKre.'-s 
of  otherwise  unqualified  requirement  to 
charge  for  source  material  distributed  under 
a  102  license. 

Sec.  12:  Technical  (cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  section  101, 

Sec.  13:  This  section  together  with  sec- 
tions 14  and  15,  comprise  the  substantive 
core  of  the  bill:  namely,  an  entirely  new  sec- 
tion 102  combining  old  103  and  old  I04  b  and 
removing  reference  to  the  old  -practical 
value"  concept  formerly  contained  in  (ild  102 
and  103.  The  other  features  of  this  amend- 
ment are: 

A.  The  concept  of  issuance  of  licenses  "on 
a  non-exclusive  basis"  is  preserved 

B.  The  injunction  to  the  Commission  un- 
der old  104  b.  to  "Impose  the  minimum 
amount  of  such  regulations  and  terms  of 
license  as  will  permit  the  Commission  to  ful- 
fill Us  obligations  under  this  Act  to  promote 
the  common  defense  and  security  and  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  safety  of  the  public  and 
will  be  compatible  with  the  regulations  and 
terms  of  license  which  would  apply  in  the 
event  that  a  commercial  license  were  later  to 
be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  103  for  that 
type  of  facility",  has  been  deleted  as  un- 
necessary In  view  of  the  abolition  cf  the  dis- 
tinction "between  103  and  104  b   tvpe  facilities 

C.  The  requirement  under  old  104  b.  that 
•■priority  shall  be  given  in  the  i.-;suinK  of 
licenses)  to  those  activities  which  will,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  lead  to  major 
advances  in  the  application  of  atomic  energy 
for  industrial  or  commercial  purposes."  no 
longer  has  any  significance  because  of  the 
uranium  supply  picture    It  has  been  deleted. 

D.  The  concept  of  .i  40-year  term  i  under 
old  103)  is  retained. 

E.  The  concept  of  requirinc  Information 
for   health   and   safety   purposes    i  under   old 


103)  is  retained  with  a  clarifying  proviso  as- 
suring that  if  AEC  wants  to  pay  extra  it  can 
use  the  information  for  such  other  purposes 
as  would  be  specified  by  contract 

P  Anv  existing  104  b  and  103  licenses  are 
statutorily  converted  to  102  licenses,  as  are 
any  pending  applications  lor  such  licenses. 
One  of  the  purposes  of  tliis  amendment  is 
to  make  clear  that  holders  oi  operating  li- 
censes already  granted  .<re  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of'  105  ic).  Pending  applications 
for  construction  permits  and  holder.'  of  con- 
struction permits  are  subject  to  105   ic). 

Sec    14-   Substantive — revokes  section   103. 

Sec.    15:    Substantive-  revokes    subsection 

104  b. 

Sec.  16:  Technical  (cross  reference) 
amendment  to  104  c  i  which  subsecllon  has 
been  redesignated  --104  b  "  in  view  of  revoca- 
tion of  present  104  b  ) 

Sec.  17:  This  section  makes  :i  suhst  tiuive 
change  to  the  antitrust  review  retiuiremcnt 
of  105  c.  It  requires  that  all  applications  for 
a  constructicm  permit  under  .section   102  be 
sent   to   the   .Attori.oy   General   for   antitrust 
review.  In  the  proposal,  as  under  present  law. 
an   exception    would    be    provided    for    those 
types  or  classes  of  licenses  wliicli  wotild  not 
significantlv  affect   the  applicant's  activities 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  •ri,e  period  during 
which  the  Attorney  General   w(  vild  conduct 
his  antitrust   review  is  also  changed    Under 
present  law  the  AKC  is  to  notify  the  .attorney 
General    when    it    proposes   to   issue    any    li- 
cense and  tlie  .attorney  General  h.is  up  to  UO 
days  within  which  to  advise  AEC  wlicther  or 
not   the  jjroposed  license  is  consistent   v,-|th 
the    antitrust    l.iws.    By    the    time    .ALC    jiro- 
poses  to  issue  a  license,  liov.-ever.  the  applica- 
tion has  been  under  liealth  and  safety  review 
within   the  AEC   for  at  least  six  months    In 
the  ijroposal.  the  Attorney  General  Is  to  be 
notified  ijromptly  of  the  receipt  by  the  Com- 
mission of  a   license  application  so  that  his 
review  will  be  simult:ineous  v.-lth  the  AEC's 
health  and  .safety   review.  Tlie  new  amend- 
ment  requires   that   the   Attorney   General's 
advice  be  transmitted  to  the  AEC  not  later 
than  fifteen  days  after  the  date  the  Commis- 
sion issues  a  notice  of  hearing  i  or  notice  of 
opportunity  for  hearing)   <..n  the  license  .-ip- 
plication    In  addition  to  providing  an  earlier 
opportunity  to  the  Attorney  General  to  begin 
his  antitrust  review,  as  well  as  :i  longer  pe- 
riod m  which  to  do  it.  the  proposed  revision 
makes  it  possible  for  t!ie  parties  xn  the  licens- 
ing proceeding  to  receive  early  notification  as 
to  whether  antitrust  matt.frs  are  to  become 
an  issue  m  the  proceedings.  In  effect,  the  90- 
day  extension  to  the  regulatory  process  under 
the  present  law  is  reduced  by  75  days 

Sec,      18:      Technical      (cross      reference) 
amendment  to  106  a 

Sec.  19:  Technical  (cross  reference '  amend- 
ment to  108. 

Sec,  20-  Technical  i  cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  123- 

Sec,  21  :  Technical  (cross  reference,  amend- 
ment to  124, 

.Sec  22:  Technical  (  cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  125 

Sec.  23:  Technical  (cross  reference)  ..mend- 
ment  to  145  a 

Sec.  24:  Technical  i  cross  reference)  ;;mend- 
ment  to  153  c  ( 1) . 

Sec.  25:  Technical  i  cross  reference  i  amend- 
ment to  161  m. 

Sec  26:  Technical  i  cross  reference  >  amend- 
ment to  161  n 

Sec.  27:  Technical  (  cross  reference  i  amend- 
ment to  161  o. 

Sec.  28:  Technical  i  cross  reference  i  amend- 
ment to  161  t. 

-Sec.  29:  Technical  ( cross  reference)  amend- 
ment to  161  V. 

Sec.  30:  Technical  i  cross  reference)  ame'id- 

ment  to  169. 

Sec  31:  Technical  i  cr.j.ss  reference )  ;;mcnd- 
ment  to  170  a. 

Sec  32:  Partially-substantive  amendment 
to  sub.section  170  f.  to  pr'^vide  that  fee  should 
be   ?-30   per  year  per  kwth    'for   facilities   li- 
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ceiiaed  under  secUon  |  1031  102  '  The  amend- 
ment Is  substantive  in  that  by  making  a 
straight  substl'utlon  of  lOa"  for  103". 
former  104  b  -type  licenses  tire  now  covered 
by  section  170  f  and  no  reduction  In  the 
amount  can  be  made  i  as  It  can  be  under 
exlstlnsc  law  for  104  b  -types  i 

Sec  i3  Technical  .  cross  reference  i  amend- 
ment to  170  k. 

Sec  34  Technical  i  cross  reference  i  amend- 
ment to  182  a 

See  35  Technical  i  cross  reference  I 
amendment  to  182  b 

S«c  36  Partially-substantive  amendment 
to  subse<tlon  182  c  extending  the  notlflca- 
tl'in  requirements  of  that  subsection  to  fa- 
cilities licensed  under  new  section  102  i  which 
covers  former  103-type  licenses  as  well  eus 
former  104  b -type  licenses-  Fimierly  the 
notification  requirements  applied  only  to 
section   103  facilities 

Sec  37  Partially-substantive  amendment 
to  the  preference  provisions  of  subsection 
182  d  extending  them  to  facilities  licensed 
under  new  section  102  i  which  covers  former 
103-type  licenses  as  well  as  former  104  b  - 
type  licenses  I  Formerly  the  requirements 
of  subsection  ■i82  d  applied  only  to  section 
103  facilities 

Sec  18  Technical  i  crf«s  reference  i 
amendnrWTit  to  189  a 

Sec  39  Partially-subst^n'ive  amendment 
to  section  272  extending  applU  ability  of 
that  section  ■  which  pertains  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  Federal  Power  Act  i  .o  facilities 
licensed  under  new  section  102  which  rov- 
ers r  irmer  103-type  facilities,  as  well  as 
former  104  b -type  facUlt.esi  formerly,  the 
provisions  of  section  272  applied  only  to  sec- 
tion 103  facilities  This  amendment  also 
clarifies  that  no  additional  Jurisdiction  Is 
intended  to  be  given  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  as  a  result  of  this  bill 

Sec  40  Partlallv-substantlve  amendment 
to  section  273  i  which  pertains  to  licensing  of 
government  agencies  i  extending  the  pro- 
visions thereof  to  facilities  licensed  under 
new  section  102  'Which  covers  former  103- 
type  facilities  as  well  as  former  104  b  - 
type  (acuities)  Formerly,  the  provisions  'if 
section  273  ippUed  only  to  section  103  facil- 
ities 

S    3961 
A   bill   to  amend   section    170  of   the   Atomic 

Energy   Act   oi   1954.   as   amended,   and   for 

other  purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rrpreientatnei  of  the  United  States  of 
.4'»if'»-ico  in  CongTesf  assernbted  That  section 
U  )f  the  Atomic  Eenergy  Act  of  1954  as 
amended.    Is   amended — 

lai  By  deleting  the  pwrlod  i  i  at  the  end 
of  subsection  q  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
■■  And  provided  furtfter  That  as  the  term 
is  used  m  subsection  170  p  .  it  shall  mean 
anv  such  occurrence  which  arises  out  of  the 
transportation  of  source,  special  nuclear  or 
bv  product  material  on  vessels  of  United 
States  registry  and  which  takes  place  i  1  • 
In  the  course  of  such  transportation  and  (2i 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States  or  any  i>ther  nation  "; 

(bi  By  deleting  or  '2i  •  m  subsection  t 
and  Inserting  in  l:eu  there  of  "i2)  with  re- 
spect to  a  nuclear  incident  as  the  term  Is 
used  m  subsection  170  p  the  person  with 
wh.>m  an  sdemruty  agreement  is  executed  and 
any  other  person  who  may  be  liable  for  public 
liability  by  reason  of  his  activities  within 
the  United  States,  or  on  the  vessel  transport- 
ing the  source,  special  nuclear,  or  byproduct 
material  while  such  vessel  is  outside  tJie 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nation,  or  m  connection  with  his 
ownership  or  operation  of  such  vessel,  and 
any  other  person  who  has  his  principal  place 
of  business  In  the  United  Slates,  or  who  Is 
the  agent  or  employee  of  such  '>ther  person, 
and  who  may  be  liable  for  public  liability. 
or   i3i  ".   and 

(CI    By  deleting  the  word  "and"  appearing 


bef'ire  illl'  in  subsection  w  and  by  de- 
leting the  period  i  i  at  ihf  end  ot  the  ftrst 
sentence  of  said  subsection  and  m.sertlng 
In  lieu  therefif  .  and  ilvi  whenever  used 
in  subsection  170  p  .  claims  for  lose  "f  or 
damage  to,  or  loss  of  use  of  any  if  the 
following  the  vessel  transporting  the  .stuirce 
special  nuclear  ar  byproduct  material;  the 
vessels  equipment  fuel  and  stores,  the 
source,  sjjecial  nuclear  or  bypnxluct  ma- 
terial being  transported,  and  the  containers 
used  m  the  transportation  of  such  material  " 

S»c  2  Subsection  170  e  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  at  1954.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  flrst  sentence  thereof 
With  respect  to  any  nuclear  Incident  oc- 
curring outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  Stales  to  which  an  agreement  of 
indemnification  entered  into  under  the  pro- 
visions .if  subsection  170  p  is  .ippUcable 
such  aggregate  liability  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  yt  lUWOOO  OOO  together  with  the 
amount  'if  financial  protection  required 
Provided  hrru-ever.  Thai  svich  aggregate 
liability  shall  In  no  event  exceed  the  sum 
of  S115  000  000   ■ 

Sec  3  Subsection  170  f  of  the  Atomic  B5n- 
ergy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after  the  fourth  sentence  thereof 
"The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  establish 
criteria  in  writing  for  the  determlnaUon  of 
an  additional  fee  for  an  indemnification 
agreement  issued  pursuant  to  subsection 
170  p  " 

Sec  4  Section  170  of  ;he  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  iui  amended  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection 

"p  In  addition  to  any  other  authority  the 
Commission  may  have  the  Commission  is 
authorized  until  Atigust  1  1977.  to  enter 
Into  agreements  of  indemnification  with  li- 
censees or  contract<3r8  engaged  m  ■u-tlvltles 
m  the  United  States  covered  by  .in  mdemrxlty 
agreement  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  subsection  170  c  or  170  d. 
to  indemnify  and  hold  harmless  the  licensee, 
contractor,  and  other  persons  indemnlfled.  as 
their  interest  may  appear  from  public  liabil- 
ity in  excess  of  the  level  of  any  financial  pro- 
tecuon  required  arising  from  nuclear  Inci- 
dents «hich  arise  out  of  the  transportation 
of  source,  special  nuclear  or  byproduct  mate- 
rial to  or  from  the  site  of  such  activities  on 
vessels  of  United  States  registry  and  which 
take  place  i  1  i  :n  the  course  of  such  trans- 
portation and  (2i  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  na- 
uon  In  such  agreements  of  indemnification 
entered  into  with  licensees,  the  Commission 
shall  and  In  such  agreements  of  Indemnifica- 
tions entered  Into  with  contract"  irs  the 
Commission  may.  reqture  that  financial  pro- 
tection be  prortded  and  maintained  The 
amount  of  financial  protection  required  shall 
be  815000.000  Pmyxded  houever.  That  the 
Commission  mav  establish  a  greater  or  lesser 
amount  taking  Into  consideration  the 
amount  of  liability  Insurance  available  from 
private  sources  .md  the  cost  and  terms  of 
such  insurance  The  aggregate  Indemnltv  for 
all  persons  Indemnifletl  \n  connection  with 
each  such  nuclear  incident  shall  not  exceed 
JIOO.000.000  including  the  reasonable  '^osts 
of  investigating  and  settling  claims  and  de- 
fending suits  for  damage  Pruvxded  hoiceier. 
That  this  lunount  '>f  indemnity  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  that  the  financial  pro- 
tection reqviired  shall  exceed  «15, 000000" 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Pastore. 

is  as  follows' 

AEC  ANAI.V<iI^  "F  Bll.l.  T<i  .\MEND  SecTION    170 
i.iF  THE  .Atomic  Energy  AfT.  and  for  Othfr 

Pt'RPOSF.S 

Section  liai  of  the  draft  bill  amends  sub- 
section 11  q  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended  |  hereinafter  "Act'l  by 
adding  ti  the  definition  of  "nuclear  inci- 
dent" appropriate  language  broadening  the 
icope  of  the  definition  so  that  it  will  encom- 
pass incidents   to   be  covered   by   indemnity 


.igreements  authorized  under  new  subsection 
170  p  As  the  term  nuclear  incident"  is  used 
in  new  subsection  170  p  it  shall  mean  those 
occurrences  which  arise  out  of  the  transpor- 
tation of  source,  spec;  il  nuclear  or  byprodu.  ■ 
material  on  ves.-e!.«  of  United  States  reglstr;. 
and  which  lake  place  in  the  course  of  sutn 
transportation  and  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  United  Stites  or  any  other  na- 
tion I  e  .  on  the  high  se.\s  or  within  some 
international  zone  not  belonging  to  a  pir- 
tlculsr  government  or  nation,  such  as  Ant- 
arctica  The  <KCurrence.  of  course.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  present  definition  of  nu- 
clear incident  must  cause  within  or  outside 
the  Cnlted  States  bodily  injury,  sickne  - 
disease  or  death,  or  loss  of  or  damage  : 
property,  or  loss  of  use  of  property,  arisint' 
out  of  or  resulting  from  the  radioactive,  loxlr 
explosive  >r  other  hazardous  properties  •  : 
the  source  special  nuclear  or  byproduct  m.i- 
terlal.  m  order  to  qualify  as  a  nuclear  iii- 
cldent 

While  the  language  of  .subsection  11  q  i> 
susceptible  of  the  interpret  itlon  that  the 
term  nuclear  incident"  as  used  in  subsection 
170  p  Includes  extraordinary  nucle.ir  oc- 
currence" It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Commissi'  n. 
that  the  language  .sluU  not  be  so  interpreted 
The  Commission  does  not  intend  to  m.\ki- 
the  concept  of  "extraordinary  nuclear  occur- 
rence" and  the  w.Uver  of  defenses  provisions 
applicable  to  incidents  on  the  high  seas 

Spcixon  lib)  .imends  -subsection  11  t  by 
setting  forth  those  persons  who  would  be 
Indemnified  under  igrcementfl  entered  Int.i 
pursuant  t  i  subsection  170  p  The  term  "per- 
son indemnified"  m  such  igreements  lia.s  i 
more  limited  meaning  than  It  does  genera;i\ 
under  Prlce-.Anderson  As  that  system  oper- 
ates domestic.illv.  .mv  one  who  may  be  liable 
Is  .1  person  indemnified  With  respect  to  ;•.- 
demnlty  agreements  under  sut>sectlon  170  ji 
the  term  persoti  indemnified"  is  to  be  lim- 
ited t.i  the  person  with  whom  an  indemnity 
agreement  is  executed  'licensee  or  contrac- 
t.on  and  any  'ither  person  who  may  be  liable 
for  public  liability  by  reason  of  his  activities 
within  the  United  St-ites  leg,  US  cask  de- 
signer md  manufacturer,  a  stevedore  m  .m 
.American  port! :  or  on  board  the  vessel  trans- 
porting the  nuclear  material  while  such  ves- 
sel IS  -)n  the  high  seas  'eg  .  seaman  i;  or  wh  > 
may  be  liable  in  connection  with  his  owner- 
ship or  operation  of  such  vessel  (eg.  the 
owner  or  master  of  the  vessel):  and  .my 
it.her  person  who  has  his  principal  place  .if 
business  m  the  United  States  or  who  is  the 
agent  or  employee  of  such  other  person  and 
who  may  be  liable  for  public  liability  (eg. 
employee  of  Americin  cask  manufacturer 
who  may  supervise  loading  -t  the  foreign 
port ) 

Section  1(C)  amends  subsection  11  w  of 
the  Act  which  defines  the  term  "public 
liability'  .As  used  in  new  subsection  170  p 
that  term  will  not  include  certain  liabilities 
Comparable  to  the  domestic  Price- Anderson 
r-i^nerage  wlilrh  does  not  indemnify  for  the 
I.iss  'f  the  transporting  vehicle,  the  indem- 
nity would  not  cover  the  vessel  transporting 
the  nuclear  material  ..nd  its  equipment,  fuel 
..nd  stores  which  are  covered  by  hull  insur- 
ance .Mso  the  nuclear  material  being  trans- 
ported and  the  containers  used  would  not  be 
cohered 

Section  2  amends  subsection  170  e  by  pr''- 
vidlng  for  .i  limitation  of  liability  in  the 
amount  of  $100  million  together  with  the 
amount  of  financial  protection  'underlying 
commercial  insurance  i  for  nuclear  inci- 
dents covered  bv  an  .tgreement  of  indemnifi- 
cation pursuant  to  a  new  suk>sectlon  170  p 
The  aggregate  liability,  however,  shall  not 
exceed  $115  million 

•Section  3  amends  subsection  170  f  of  the 
.Act  That  subsection  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sion to  collect  a  fee  from  all  persons  with 
whom  an  Indemnification  .igreement  Is  exe- 
cuted It  gives  some  guidance  as  to  what  fees 
amounts  should  be  for  cert-ain  licensed  activ- 
ities   ITie  aJTiendment  authorizes  the  Com- 
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mission  to  esuiblish  criteria  for  determining 
an  additional  fee  for  entering  Into  an  in- 
demnincatlon  agreement  under  new  subsec- 
tion 170  p 

.Srrfion  4  .imends  section  170  of  the  Act  by 
adding  new  subsection  170  p  The  new  sub- 
section would  authorize  the  Commission  un- 
til .August  1,  1977  to  enter  into  additional 
agreements  of  Indemnification  with  It  licen- 
sees and  contractors  engaged  In  activities  in 
the  United  States  covered  by  an  Indemnity 
.Igreement  Tlie  new  agreement  would  In- 
demnity and  hold  harmless  the  licensee, 
contractor  and  other  persons  indemnified. 
Imm  public  liability  in  excess  of  the  level  of 
hnancial  protection  required,  arising  from 
nuclear  incidents  which  arise  out  of  the 
trnnsp<irtatlon  of  source,  special  nuclear  or 
byprt>ducl  material  to  or  from  the  site  of 
.such  activities  on  a  vessel  of  United  States 
registry  and  which  take  place  In  the  course 
of  such  transportation  and  outside  the  terrl- 
t.orlal  limlt-s  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  nation 

PViiiowlng  the  pattern  of  domestic  arrange- 
ments, with  respect  to  licensees  the  Com- 
mission must,  and  with  respect  to  contrac- 
tors the  Commission  may.  require  that  flnan- 
t'lal  protection  be  provided  The  amount  of 
hnancial  protection  to  be  required  would  be 
■sl5  million  (the  amount  which  appears  to 
be  presently  available)  The  Commission  may 
establish  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of  finan- 
cial protection  taking  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  liability  insurance  available  from 
private  sources  (domestic  and  foreign),  and 
the  cost  and  terms  of  such  Insurance. 

The  iLinouiit  of  Indemnity  for  persons  In- 
demnified In  connection  with  each  nuclear 
incident  would  be  $100  million  Including  the 
reasonable  costs  of  investigating  and  set- 
tling claims  and  defending  suits  for  damage. 

The  amount  of  indemnity  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  that  the  financial  pro- 
tection required  exceeds  $15  million. 


S  3966— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PROVIDE  FOR  FEDERAL  REVENUE 
SHARING  WITH  CITIES 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  assist  our  cities  in 
meeting  their  mounting  needs  for  rev- 
enue by  .sharing  with  them  a  portion  of 
Federal  income  tax  revenues. 

Most  of  our  cities  face  rising  costs  of 
tiaditional  .services  and  growing  de- 
mands for  new  services.  Daily  our  news 
media  remind  us  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting city  goveiTiments — problems, 
indeed,  confronting  the  entire  Nation. 
The  majority  of  Americans  living  in  ur- 
ban areas  witness  the  needs  in  their  daily 
lives  Without  greater  Federal  assistance, 
our  cities  must  resort  to  sharp  increases 
in  property  and  other  taxes  and  in  bor- 
rowing or  allow  their  services  to  decline, 
hastening  the  decay  that  already  char- 
acterizes too  many  of  our  urban  areas. 

Under  my  proposal.  2  percent  of  Fed- 
eral corporate  and  individual  income 
taxes  would  be  earmarked  for  automatic 
distribution  to  all  incorporated  cities 
A'lth  populations  of  10.000  or  more.  The 
Federal  moneys  would  be  apportioned 
among  the  cities  on  a  strict  per  capita 
basis.  Each  recipient  government  would 
use  its  share  in  any  way  it  deems  advisa- 
ble: there  would  be  no  strings  attached. 

According  to  census  figures  some  1.899 
cities  would  be  eligible,  involving  nearly 
half  the  American  population:  more 
than  97  million  people.  Had  the  pro- 
cram  been  in  effect  during  the  1968  fiscal 
year,  slightly  more  than  $2  billion  would 
have  been   earmarked   for  distribution. 


Each  city  would  have  received  approxi- 
mately $20  for  each  of  its  residents. 

There  are  two  cardinal  virtues  in  this 
approach  to  aiding  our  cities.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  needed  revenues  are  gen- 
erated through  the  Federal  tax  system 
which  is  more  equitable  and  efficient 
than  local  tax  systems.  On  the  other 
hand,  decisions  affecting  use  of  the  funds 
are  left  to  the  local  governments  which 
have  major  and  immediate  responsibili- 
ties in  providing  the  public  services. 

The  superiority  of  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem over  local  systems  is  widely  recog- 
nized. Federal  income  taxes  are  more 
progressive,  more  efficiently  collected, 
and  more  responsive  to  general  economic 
changes  than  are  local  property  and 
sales  taxes. 

Property  taxes,  on  which  city  govern- 
ments rely  most  heavily  for  revenue,  are 
largely  unrelated  to  an  individual's  abil- 
ity to  pay;  they  are  often  regressive. 
Property  taxes  do  not  automatically  gen- 
erate more  revenue  in  proportion  to  eco- 
nomic growth;  yet  economic  firowth  al- 
most invariably  requires  expansion  of 
city  services.  Consequently,  property  tax 
rates  must  be  raised  even  though  the 
property  may  be  depreciating  in  value. 
Federal  income  taxes,  on  the  other  hand, 
automatically  generate  revenues  in  pi'o- 
portion  to  economic  growth  without  re- 
sort to  legislative  action  to  change  the 
statutory  rates.  When  property  tax  rates 
are  raised,  serious  administrative  diffi- 
culties generally  follow  and  add  to  the 
cost  of  collection.  Tax  delinquencies  in- 
crease as  do  appeals  of  a.ssessment. 
Hence  much  administrative  effort  and 
expense  goes  into  tracking  down  the  de- 
linquencies and  in  adjudicating  the 
appeals. 

Another  significant  deterrent  to  rais- 
ing local  taxes  is  the  danger  that  higher 
taxes  will  drive  off  potential  or  existing 
residents  and  businesses  which  can  lo- 
cate themselves  in  other  cities  or  suburbs 
where  rates  are  lower.  The  loss  of  im- 
portant business  and  individual  tax- 
payers may  well  offset  any  gains  from 
higher  taxes.  Thus,  competition  among 
cities  and  other  taxing  jurisdictions  often 
prevents  local  governments  from  raising 
revenue  much  needed  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities. 

It  is  my  hope  that  one  day  we  will  move 
to  a  uniform,  progressive  tax  system  in 
this  country  that  will  eliminate  the  mul- 
tiple jurisdictions  now  levying  varying 
amounts  of  taxes.  Tlie  present  setup  nec- 
essarily hamstrings  businesses  operating 
across  jurisdictional  boundaries  and  nec- 
essarily affects  individuals  on  an  unequal 
basis. 

This  maze  of  tax  systems  is  costly,  in- 
efficient, and  inequitable.  Federal  revenue 
sharing  is  a  major  step  in  the  needed 
transformation.  With  it  must  come  re- 
form of  the  Federal  tax  structure.  I  await 
with  great  interest  the  reform  proposals 
that  the  President  is  expected  to  place 
before  the  Congress  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  We  must  assure  that  the  system 
operates,  fairly,  and  efficiently. 

Our  cities  have  increasingly  turned  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  help.  The 
Federal  response  has  come  largely  in  the 
form  of  grant-in-aid  programs  directed 
at  specific  problems  and  accompanied  by 
Federal  requirements  and  controls.  Many 


of  these  programs  may  need  reform  or 
redirection,  but  the  purpose  of  my  reve- 
nue-sharing plan  is  to  supplement,  not 
supplant,  existing  efforts. 

Revenue  sharing  will  give  new  flexi- 
bility to  city  governments.  It  will  aid 
them  in  filling  the  gaps  between  present 
grant  programs.  It  will  permit  them  to 
be  more  responsive  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  they  represent. 

It  is  imperative  that  this  counto'  up- 
grade local  government.  It  is  necessary 
both  for  the  mastery  of  urban  problems 
and  for  the  health  of  democracy.  Much  of 
the  frustration  of  the  American  people 
derives  from  a  feeling  of  inability  to  in- 
fluence the  decisions  that  affect  their 
lives.  We  must  at  every  turn  alter  the 
mechanisms  of  government  in  order  to 
expand  opportunities  for  citizen  partici- 
pation. We  must  leave  maximum  deci- 
sionmaking at  the  local  level  To  be  sure, 
this  will  require  reform  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  many  local  governments.  I  am 
confident  that  the  urge  to  participate, 
exhibited  by  so  many  Americans  today, 
will  bring  the  desired  changes.  Revenue 
sharing  can  help  make  these  changes 
meaningful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  iS.  3966)  to  assist  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  to  meet  their  needs 
for  increased  revenues  by  sharing  with 
them  a  portion  of  the  revenues  derived 
from  the  Federal  income  tax,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Hartke,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


PROTOCOL  RELATING  TO  THE 
STATUS  OF  REFUGEES— REMOVAL 
OF      INJUNCTION      OF      SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
senliL  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  executive  K,  90th  Con- 
gress, second  session,  a  protocol  relating 
to  the  Status  of  Refugees,  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  December  1966.  and 
soon  thereafter  opened  for  accession  by 
the  Secretary  General.  I  ask  that  the 
protocol,  together  with  the  message  from 
the  President,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  that 
the  President's  message  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  explain  the 
procedure  involved? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  This  is  the 
ordinary  procedure  by  means  of  which  a 
protocol  is  forwarded  by  the  President. 
Under  the  Constitution  that  is  his  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  forwarded  with  a  mes- 
sage which  goes  to  the  Senate.  Then  the 
protocol  and  the  message  is  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be- 
cause it  comes  within  that  area. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  that  the  protocol,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  order  to  be  printed  and  that 
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the  Presidents  message  be  printed  in  the 

Mr  CURTIS  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    W-.thout 
objecuon.  it  us  so  ordered^      ^     .    „  ,. 
The  mesc^age  from  the  President  is  a.^ 

follows: 
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To  tlie  Senate  nt  the  Unit'-d  States 

With   a   view   to   receiving   the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Protocol  Rclat- 
lni{  tu  the  Stat  IS  of  Refugees,  which  was 
endorsed  bv  the  Tnlted  Nations  General 
As.>emblv    in    Docen-.ber    1966   and    so^m 
thereafter  opened   for   accession  by   the 
Secretary  General    Annexed  Is  the  text 
of  the  1951  Convention  Relating  to  the 
Status  of  RefUKees.  to  which  the  Proto- 
col relates  , 
I  transmit  also,  for  the  infomiation  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol 

TUe    Protocol    constitutes    a    compre- 
hen*»ve  BUI  of  Rights  for  refugees  flee- 
ing their  country  because  of  persecution 
on  accour.t  of  their  political  views,  race, 
-eltgion    nationality,  or  social  ties    The 
United  Nations  has  desienated   1968  as 
Iinemat'.onal   Year   for   Human   Rights^ 
and  on  Oc^•ber   U     1967    I  prcclaimcd 
the  vear  1968  to  be  Human  Rights  Year 
m   the   Unted   States    Foremost   among 
'he  human'tanan  nghts  which  the  Pro- 
tocol provides  is  the  prohibition  against 
expulsion  nr  return  of   refugees  to  any 
countp.-  m  which  they  would  face  perse- 
cution    Through    a    number    of    other 
specie   guarantees,    refugees   are   to   be 
ace  irded  rights  which— taken  together— 
would  enable  them  'o  cease  bein^j  refu- 
gees and  instead  to  become  self-support - 
lug    member,    of    free    societies,    living 
under   conditions   of   dignity    and   self- 
respect 

It  IS  decidedlv   in  the  interest  of  the 
United   States   to    promote   this   United 
Nations  effort  to  broaden  the  extension 
of  asvlum  and  status  for  those   treeing 
persecution    Given  the  American  herit- 
age of  concern  for  the  humeles,s  and  per- 
secuted,   and    our    traditional    role    of 
leadership   in   promoting   assistance    for 
refugees   accession  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Protocol  would  lend  conspicuous 
support  to  the  effort  of  the  United  Na- 
tions toward  attaining  the  Protocols  ob- 
jectives ever\'whcre   This  impetus  would 
be  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  most  refu- 
gee>  in   this  country  already  enjoy   the 
protection  and  nghts  which  the  Protocol 
seeks  to  secure  for  refugees  in  all  coun- 
tries     Thu.>.     United     Slates     accession 
should  help  advance  acceptance  of  the 
Protocol  and  obseivance  of  its  humane 
standards  by  States  in  which,  presently 
guarantees  and  practices  relating  to  pro- 
tection and  other  rights  for  refugees  are 
les-s  liberal  than  in  our  own  cDuntry 

Acces-su.n  to  the  Protocol  would  not 
impinge  adversely  upon  established  prac- 
tices under  existing  law,  m  the  Uiuted 
States  State  laws  are  not  superseded  by 
the  Convention  or  Protocol  In  two  in- 
stances where  divergences  between  the 
Convention  and  Un'ted  States  laws  would 
cause  difficulty,  appropriate  reservations 
are  recommended 

Refu,iee  problems— In  their  origin  and 
in  their  resolution— cannot  be  divorced 
from  the  strife,  tensions  and  oppression 
which   are  so  detrimental   to   the  well- 


being  of  nations  and  peoples  Once  retu- 
iees  secure  asylum,  it  is  essential  on  hu- 
manitarian gr<ninds  alone  that  they  be 
assisted     But    emergency    asslstaiKe— m 
the  absence  ..f  righus  such  as  those  pro- 
vided  :n    the   Protocol-  can   degenerate 
mto  permanent  relief,  fostering  the  re  - 
ugees-  hamate  deterioration  and  permit- 
ting  abandonment    of   responsibility   bv 
concerned    govenunents    On   the   other 
hand    the  provision  of  such  nghts  can 
lead  to  just  and  lasting  solutions  to  reiu- 
gee  problems  Such  s4ilutions  m  turn  can 
help  promote  the  reduction  of  tensions, 
the  solution  of  broader   i.ssues  and  the 
stability  of  concerned  nations 

United  States  acce.v-u.n  to  ;he  Protocol 
would  thus  constitute  a  signitlcant  and 
symbo.ic  element  in  our  ceaseless  effort 
to  promote  everywhere  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  and  of  nations; 
and  to  secure  and  preserve  peace  in  the 

world 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
earlv  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Protocol  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  accession  subject  to  two  reservations, 
as    recommended   in    the   report   of   the 

Secretary  of  State 

Lyndon  B    Johnson 

The  White  Hoi-se    Uioust  I.  1968 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that   on  today.  August  1.   1968,  he  pre- 
sented  to  the   President  of    the   United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills; 

S  M66  An  act  to  aullu.rl?e  the  Secretary 
..t  Transportatlo:.  to  prescribe  safety  stand- 
ards for  the  transportation  of  natural  and 
other   gas   bv   pipelines,   and   fOr   other   pur- 

^"3*'2060  \n  ict  to  .imend  section  503(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  .^dmlnlstratlye 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  a  period 
'or  nve  years  the  authorization  t*  make  ap- 
propriations for  allocations  and  grants  for 
The  collection  and  publication  of  documen- 
tary sources  signiftcani  to  the  history  of  the 
tJniteU  States 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE-AMENDMENT  TO  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LABOR,  AND 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,    1969 

AMtNDMEST    NO     928 

Mr  SPONG  submitted  the  following 
notice  m  writing; 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  "f  the  stiind- 
ing  rules  .^f  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
HI  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  ti. 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
.p,^se  ..f  proposing  to  the  mil  iH  R.  180;n>.  an 
Tct  making  appropriations  fnr  the  Depart- 
mcnt-s  ..f  LaNir  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  related  agencies,  for  llie  fisc.il 
..ear    ending    June    30,    1969,    and    for    other 

purposes:  .   ^  , 

On  page  16.  line  3.  before  the  period  in.sert 
I  colon  and  the  folIo*lng:  -.Axd  provided 
lurther  That  the  $90,965,000  provldc-d  tor 
Scho.ll  Assistance  l:i  Federnllv  AfTected 
Areas'  in  the  .Second  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations \ct.  1068.  shall  he  available  for  ex- 
penditure until  September  30    196P  " 

Mr  SPONG  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
t:)  the  House  bill  l«o:^7.  makinr;  appro- 
pnations  for  the  Dopai  tmci.ts  of  Lalxj:. 
and  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
relau>d  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  1969,  and  for  otlier  purpose.-^ 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed 

•  For  text   of  amendment   referred  to. 
see  the  foregoim;  notice.  ■ 


EXTENSION    AND    AMENDMENT    OF 
*THE      RENEGOTIATION      ACT      OP 
1951      AMENDMENT 

AMFNUMrNT     NO       »26 

Mr  SPARKMAN  for  himself  and  Mr 
Proxmire  subnntted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly", 
to  the  bill  HR  17324'  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Renegotiat'on  Act  of  19M, 
which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT  nF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  RELATING  TO  CER- 
TAIN COSTS  TNCURRED  IN  PLANT- 
ING \ND  DEVELOPING  CITRUS 
GROVES— AMENDMENT 

AMtS^Ml  N  :■    N.  '      '".'7 

Mr  CURTIS  for  Mr  Tower  '  iub- 
milted  an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  bill  S  3864'  to 
amend  the  Internal  Reveime  Cod?  of 
1954  to  require  tlie  capitalization  of  cer- 
tain costs  incurred  In  planting  and  de- 
veloping citrus  groves,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
jrdeied  to  be  printed. 


EAST-WEST  TRADE 
Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  Mr  President,  m 
that  lush  period  directly  following  World 
War  II  th.^  United  States  was  at  the  pin- 
nacle t)f  world  power.  The  U  S,  dollar  was 
in  demand  throughout  the  world.  Our 
Kold  stockDile  was  tremendous  The 
United  States  was  held  in  the  highest 
admiration  in  capitals  the  world  over 
That  IS  cone  with  the  wind  Now  the  U  S 
dollar  IS  under  attack  throughout  Eu- 
rope, It  has  been  under  severe  attack 
m  France  dunne  the  past  6  months 

Th.at  has  lauded  somewhat,  because  De 
Gaulle  IS  having  plenty  of  troubles  of  his 
own  ,        , 

our  :;old  supply  has  been  depleted 
More  than  half  is  none  Except  tor  our 
satellite  country.  South  Korea,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  one  real 
fnend  ;n  Asia  This  includes  India,  where 
we  liave  saved  millions  from  starvation 
throui:h  our  food-for-peacc  program  Ol- 
fiLials  of  the  Government  of  India  are 
hostile  to  us  and  loin  with  the  chorus  o. 
other  Asiatic  nations  that  Yankee  atJ- 
rre.sslon  in  Vietnam  has  .succeeded 
French  colonial  aggression  in  Southeast 

Asia. 

US  iiold  reserves  in  1949  approxi- 
mated S-25  billion;  now,  less  than  Sll 
billion  In  1949  foreicn  claims  ai^ainst 
our  i:old  approximated  S6  billion  On  May 
1  foremn  claims  a^-ainst  U  S  -old  were 
nearly  six  times  that  at  S34  billion  We 
lack  the  friendship,  even  the  respect,  cl 
heads  of  Male  the  world  over  We  need 
customers  for  th-.-  products  of  American 
farms  and  factories,  and  to  buy  handi- 
c-aft  furs,  and  so  forth  from  abroad 
Trade  is  likely  to  lead  to  friendship  and 
peace  All  our  allies,  includini,-  Canada. 
are  enjoying  lucrative  trade  wlUi  Com- 


munist countries-China,  the  Soviet 
rmon  Rumania,  Yut^oslavia.  Czechoslo- 
•,akia  Poland,  Hungary,  and  others, 

Verv  definitely,  we  Americans  should 
.ell  to  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
\\\  products  of  the  United  States  that  the 
people  of  those  countries  can  eat,  drink, 
smoke  or  wear,  eliminating,  of  course, 
strategic  materials. 

Our  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  last 
vear  amounted  to  1.3  percent  of  our  total 
exports  overseas.  The  only  time  our  ex- 
ports behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  coun- 
ri  s  such  as  the  Soviet  Union.  Hungary, 
and  Poland  have  exceeded  1  percent  was 
in  1964  when  we  made  larce  wheat  shlp- 
•nents  to  the  Soviet  Union  which    inci- 
dentally, were  fully  paid  for  in  gold.  We 
.hould  welcime  buyimt  furs  and  handi- 
craft from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  and  .sell  to  those  countries  the 
products  of  American  farms  and  factor- 
ies   People  do  not  fi^ht  with  their  cus- 
tomers, as  a  rule. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains extensive  trade  with  oura\l»es.  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  have  sold  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  have  been  paid  in  gold 
at  the  world  price.  In  1966.  the  Cana- 
dians exported  more  than  $52  million  in 
food  products  alone  to  the  Soviet  Unioiv 
ind  more  than  $110  million  in  1967.  On 
•he  basis  of  such  trade,  in  recent  years, 
the  credit  rating  of  the  United  Union  is 
definitely  very  pood. 

Trade  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Furooe  is  surcme;   ahead  by  almost  20 
percent    a   vear.   Witness   the   following 
dramatic  Increases  In  Western  European 
exports  to  Eastern  Europe  from  1961  to 
1966-     France— $240    to    $387    million, 
italv-$216  to  $357  million:   England— 
S-'gs  to  $410  million;   West  Germany— 
^473  to  $696  million:  Spain— $15  to  $57 
million;    Switzerland— $66  to  $112  mil- 
lion   Durina  this  period  U.S.  exports  to 
Eastern  Europe  increased  from  $135  mil- 
lion to  only  $198  million. 

West  European  industrialists  have  es- 

•abl'shed  a  strong  foothold  In  the  fastest 

rowms  market  m  the  world  for  indus- 

•  rial  t: oods— those  350  million  people  who 

ive  under  Communist  rule  from  Prague, 

to    Vladivostok,    West    European    firms 

have  built  or  are  building  approximately 

150  factories  throughout  Eastern  Europe 

and  the  Soviet  Union  and  more  contracts 

are  on  the  way.  Italy's  Fiat  Co.  concluded 

m   $890   million  agreement   to   build   a 

plant   m   the   Soviet  Union   to  produce 

730.000  car?   a  year. 

While  members  of  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  have  abolished  import  re- 
-trictions  on  Eastern  European  products, 
we  still  maintain  trade  barriers  which 
discriminate  acainst  American  business- 
men, farmers,  and  working  men  and 
women.  ,  ,. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  President  alrhne 
.chedules  have  been  instituted  between 
this  country  and  the  Soviet  Union  with 
direct  let  flights  from  the  Soviet  Umon 
to  the  United  States  and  from  the 
United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
:  s  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Of  course,  we  .should  encourage  trade 

\nth  the  various  nationalist  Communist 

countries  of  Europe,  which  are  usually— 

and      often      erroneously— referred     to 
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as  -behind  the  Iron  Curtain. -  Countries 
such  as  Yugoslavia  very  definitely   are 
not  Soviet  satellites,  and  now  it  is  be- 
coming   more    evident    each    day    that 
Czechoslovakia   will  join   the   others   in 
no  longer  viewing  itself  as  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite  and  Soviet  troops  will  no  longer  be 
within   Its  borders.   Czechoslovakia   has 
become  another  nationalist  Communist 
counti-y,  definitely  outside  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain as  far  as  being  a  Soviet  satellite  is 
concerned.  This  offers  opportunities  for  a 
very   lucrative    trade,   such    as   we   are 
beginning  to  have  with  Yugoslavia  and 
other  such  nations.  „,    .    ko. 

Increased  trade  with  the  West  has 
forced  many  Communist  governments  to 
institute  sweeping  economic  reforms  m 
order  to  make  their  products  more  com- 
petitive in  both  price  and  quality.  In- 
creased trade  from  America  with  Eu- 
ropean Communist  nations  will  also  pro- 
vide a  powerful  political  tool  to  woo 
them  toward  peace,  complete  independ- 
ence of  Russia,  and  consumer  orienta- 

"aIso  whv  continue  to  Ignore  the  exist- 
ence oif  Communist  China  with  its  Pop- 
ulation of  700  million?  Durln?  1966  and 
1967  alone  the  Chinese  paid  more    han 
$250  million  in  gold  for  almost  150  million 
bushels  of  wheat  exported  to  them  by 
Canada,      West      Germany       England, 
Fi-ance.  Japan,  and  Australia,  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  our  allies,  maintain  lucra- 
tive    trade     with     Communist     China 
Communist   China   is   torn   by   internal 
dissension  and  threatened  by  Sovnet  ac- 
gression  along  the  6,500-mile  border  be- 
tween Russia   and   China.   Its   develop- 
ment  of    intercontinental   missiles   and 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  has  been 
set  back  8  years  by  the  internal  con- 
flict going  on  within  its  borders.  Even 
the  most  hawkish  American  no  longer 
talks  of  Chinese  Communists  overrun- 
ning Southeast  Asia. 

Mr  BAYH,  Mr,  President,  I  s.sk  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  have  2  minutes 
to  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered.  .^i„„^ 

Mr  BAYH.  I  compliment  my  friend 
from  Ohio  for  his  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  situation  as  It  Is,  very  much  as  the 
voung  people  of  today  Insist  that  we 
•tell  it  as  it  is."  and  I  think  In  this  ca.se 
it  is  long  overdue  that  we  do  sa 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body 
who  would  not  stand  up  and  protest  the 
shipment  of  strategic  goods  that  could 
be   utUized   by   any   of   the   Commtmist 
countries  to  increase  the  hardships  that 
are  being  confronted  by  our  young  men 
around  the  world,  particularly  in  Viet- 
nam   but  last  Thanksgiving  I  had  the 
opportunity,  for  the  first  time   to  spend 
any  length  of  time  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain in  a  visit  I  made  to  Poland.  I  shall 
remember  as  long  as  I  live  an  interview 
that  I  had  with  the  No.  1  leader  of  the 
Catholic    Church    in    Poland,    Cardinal 
Wyszynski.   Cardinal  Wyszynski  is  the 
leading  voice  of  dissent  against  the  re- 
gime in  Poland. 

He  suggested  that  the  people  of  Poland 
are  looking  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
fca  as  the  one  last  hope  that  they  have 
of  someday  being  able  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  totalitarianism  which  has  been 
clamped  on  them. 


We  sense  a  restlessness  among  the 
people  over  there.  You  can  sense  it  by 
talking  with  student  leaders,  business- 
men and  people  from  all  walks  of  Ufe^ 
I  think  one  of  the  important  aspects  ol 
the  Senator's  suggestion  about  opening 
the  doors  of  nonstrategic  trade  oppor- 
tunity is  that  to  do  othen^'ise,  to  shut 
the  door,  would  be  to  say  to  the  restless 
people  of  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Communist  worid, '  We 
are  deserting  you:  we  are  turning  our 
backs  on  you." 

So  I  think  it  is  important  for  tho.se 
well-meaning  opponents  of  this  effort 
who  at  the  same  time  speak  out  and 
champion  every  effort  to  defeat  com- 
munism, to  recognize  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  indeed  a 
valuable  tool  to  accomplish  that  goal, 
and  I  salute  him  for  this  effort. 

Mr,  President.  I  now  ask  to  be  recog- 
nized In  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 
Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  a  fact  which  I 
recret  verv  much:  namely,  that  in  recent 
months  the   National   Guard   has  been 
subjected    to    considerable    adver.se.    as 
well  as  undeserved   criticism   and   pub- 
licity   Those  attacking  the  Guard  often 
have     been     euilty     of     disseminating 
erroneous  impressions  and  even  misin- 
formation   about   its   strencth.    vitality, 
and  operations.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
time  that  attention  be  called  to  the  excel- 
lent record  achieved  and  the  invaluable 
services  performed  by   the  officers  and 
members     of     this     historic     American 
organization. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity.  Mr^Presi- 
dent,  to  attend  the  National  Guard  carnp 
that    every    .summer    is    operated    and 
nariicipated  in  by  our  Indiana  Guards- 
men   Right  now,  some  of  them  are  in 
SrJyling   Mich.,  undergoing  active  duty 
tram  np    It  is  rigorous,  I  have  had  the 
chance  to  ob.serve  them,  and  thus  can 
speak  with  some  firsthand  information 
about   the   esprit   de   corps,   the   de.ree 
of  training,  and,  indeed,  the  accomplish- 
ments  of   these   young   men,   not   oniy 
from  Indiana,  but  from  all  across  this 
country,  who  are  serving  in  the  National 
Guard  today. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  today  is  an  inteeral  part  of 
the     Nation's     first     Ime     of     defense^ 
Evidence  indicates  that  it  has  become  the 
strongest,     best     equipped,     and     most 
potent  peacetime  Ready  Reserve  Force  m 
our  history.  In  every   State,  in  Puerto 
Rico    and  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
members  and  units  of  the  National  Guard 
are  constantly  being  trained  for  rapid 
mobilization  and  effective  utilizations  as 
a  powerful  fighting  force  whenever  and 
wherever  needed. 

The  National  Guard,  which  currently  ^ 
has  a  strength  of  approximately  500^000 
officers  and  men.  has  reached  the  highest 
degree  of  peacetime  mobilization  readi- 
ness m  its  300-year-plus  history.  The 
Guard  trains  under  Regular  U^S.  Army 
and  U  S.  Air  Force  standards.  With  the 
modern  equipment  available  today  it  is 
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sufficiently  versatile  to  meet  effectively 
almost  any  situation  which  might  arise 

Guardsmen  have  fought  for  the  fre<»- 
dom  of  thus  country  in  every  major  con- 
flict since  the  Revolutionary  War  ex- 
cept Vietnam  The  value  of  the  National 
Guard  contribution  to  our  flghtinK 
strength  In  World  War  I  is  e\idenced 
by  the  fact  that  17  Guard  divisions 
served  overseas  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  of  the  eight  Amerran  divisions 
rated  excellent  or  superior  by  the  Ger- 
man Supreme  Command,  six  were  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions 

The  Guard's  performance  m  World 
War  II  was  well  summan/.ed  in  a  state- 
ment made  bv  the  late  Robert  P  Patter- 
son, then  Secretary  of  War 

The  National  Gi.ird  tonic  to  the  rteld  18 
Infantry  Divisions  -300  000  men  Those  State 
troops  doubled  the  strength  of  the  Army 
at  once  <ind  their  presence  in  the  field  gave 
the  country  i  ien.se  that  it  had  pressed  the 
lowest  ebb  of  its  weakness. 

Nine  of  these  Divisions  crossed  the  At- 
lantic ".o  Bnrope  ind  .Africa  and  nine  went 
to  »he   far -reaches  uf   the   Puclflc 

The  soldiers  of  the  Guard  fought  :n  every 
action  m  which  the  Army  participated  from 
Batman  to  Okinawa  They  made  a  bnillant 
record  on  every  flghUng  front  They  proved 
once  more  the  value  of  the  tr;Uned  cltlzen- 
soldler 

All  Army  National  Guardsmen  train 
a  minimum  of  48  weeitly  armory  train- 
ing periods  and  15  days  full-time  field 
training  each  year  The  Department  of 
Defense  in  order  to  further  increase 
combat-readiness,  has  designated  Se- 
lecu'd  Reserve  Force  units  whose  mem- 
bers are  required  to  perform  an  .iddi- 
tional  24  training  periods  annually 

Personnel  of  these  units  often  devote 
many  hours  over  and  above  the  inini- 
mum  requirements  in  many  cases  at 
personal  sacrifice  to  themselves  and  their 
families,  in  order  to  be  combat-ready  to 
serve  where  needed 

Members  o.'  the  Guard  have  been  crit- 
icized in  some  quarters  for  bemg  draft 
dodgers,  strikebreakers.  Boy  Scouts, 
rag-tag  soldiers,  and  even  as  trigger- 
happy  and  scared  boys  during  not  con- 
trol duty 

Even  though  Department  of  Defense 
strategic  planning  has  not  required  mo- 
bilization of  most  of  Uie.se  reserve  units 
for  Vietnam  duty,  their  very  existence 
plays  an  important  role  m  the  defense 
of  the  country  The  Guard  has  consist- 
ently and  constantly  sought  to  be  among 
the  first  to  be  called  into  combat,  and 
Congress  recognized  this  when  it  adopted 
the  following  provision  ■ 

It  ts  the  intent  of  Congress  that  when- 
ever Congress  shall  determine  that  units 
and  organizations  are  needed  for  the  Na- 
tional set-urltv  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
regular  components  of  the  ground  forces 
and  the  air  forces,  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States,  or  such  parts  thereof  as 
may  be  necessary  for  a  balanced  force,  shall 
be  ordered  Into  the  active  military  service 
of  the  United  St-ates  and  continued  therein 
so  long  as  such   necessuy  exists 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  inappropnate 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  u;iique  Na- 
t:onal-Stat«  status  of  the  National 
Guard  Thf  iramers  of  the  Constitution 
wisely  foresaw  that  States  and  commu- 
nities might  have  need  for  trained,  dis- 
ciplined, military  personnel  They  made 
provision  for  a  system  of  forces  which, 
although  primarily  organized  and  oper- 


ated by  the  States,  could  be  called  mW 
national  .service  during  time  of  need  Not 
the  least  important  power  delegated  to 
Congress  by  article  I.  section  8.  was  that 
of  invoking  this  authority  as  follows 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Mllltla  to 
execute  the  Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress 
Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions: 

To  priiMde  for  organUlng  arming,  and 
disciplining  the  Mllltla  lUid  U:<t  governing 
such  Part  .'f  them  as  may  be  employed  In 
the  Service  of  the  United  States  reserving 
to  the  States  respectlvelv.  the  Appointment 
i>f  the  Offli-ers.  and  the  Authority  of  train- 
ing the  Mllltla  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congrees. 

The  National  Guard  in  each  State  is 
normally  under  command  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, available  immediately  m  event  of 
di.saster  or  local  emergency  This  re- 
sponsiveness to  State,  as  well  as  Na- 
tional needs  does  much  to  tell  the  .stoiT 
of  the  Guard.  It  is  the  last  remaining 
State  law  enforcement  force  available 
to  the  G<5vernor  after  all  other  State 
and  local  agencies  have  been  employed 
To  become  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States,  the  indi- 
vidual must  first  enlist  or  be  appointed 
as  an  otTlccr  in  the  Armv  or  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  one  of  the  States  At  the 
rime  of  enll.stment  or  appointment  in 
the  National  Guard  of  a  SUte  the  indi- 
vidual IS  al.so  enlisted  as  a  reservist  of 
the  U  S  Army  or  US  Air  Force,  or.  in 
the  case  of  an  officer,  apixilnted  by  the 
Secretai-y  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force  as  a 
Reserve  officer  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force 
He  tlius  becomes  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States 

Each  individual  therefore,  has  at  all 
times  a  dual  status  He  trains  in  his 
State  status  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  When  a  national  emergency  is 
declared  and  his  unit  is  ordered  into 
active  Federal  service,  he  senes  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
United  StaU's  Wlien  relieved  from  ac- 
tive duty  m  Federal  service,  the  indi- 
vidual or  unit  reverts  ui  former  status 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Guard  of  the 
State  and  command  passes  back  to  the 
Governor 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
National  Guardsman,  whether  an  officer 
or  enlisted  man.  must  meet  the  same 
physical  and  mental  .standards  for  ap- 
pointment and  promotion  as  a  member 
of  the  U  S  .Army  Reserve,  .since  the 
guardsman  is  in  his  dual  status,  a  re- 
ser\ist  as  well  These  standards  are  as 
iilyh  and  in  some  cases,  higher,  than 
those  set  for  the  active  .sonlce  It  is  also 
important  to  note  that  since  October 
1957  every  Army  National  Guard  recruit 
without  prior  military  .service  has  been 
required,  as  a  condition  of  his  volun- 
tary enlistment,  ta  take  6  months  active 
duty  in  basic  and  technical  training  at 
Army  framing  centers  Guardsmen  at- 
tend .\;my  serMce  schools  at  all  levels, 
including  the  .Army  War  College,  cm  an 
equal  basis  with  their  Active  Army  con- 
temporaiies  Records  bear  out  the  fact 
that  guardsmen  do  exceptionally  well  in 
these  courses  Successful  completion  of 
these  same  courses  at  an  appropriate 
level  IS  a  prerequisite  for  the  promotion 
of  National  Guard  officers  and  is  not 
subject  to  waiver 

Thus,  the  National  Guard  provides  the 
Governor  a  force  ready  to  meet  natural 


emergencies,  such  as  fire,  floods,  snow- 
stonns.  and  maintenance  of  tlie  law.  m 
addition  to  providing  the  Nation  with  a 
ready  reserve  force  to  supplement  the 
Regular  Army  and  Air  Force 

In  this  dual  role  function,  the  Guaid 
is  ofttn  unwittingly  subjected  to  dis- 
paraging remarks  from  tho.se  unfamiliar 
with  the  nature  and  character  of  mis- 
sions assigned  it  Mr  President,  from 
personal  ob.servatian  and  from  reports 
to  me  by  responsible  officials,  I  can  report 
that  the  Indiana  National  Guardsman 
has  been  of  tremendous  a.ssistance  to  the 
victims  of  tornadoes.  Iloids.  and  other 
disasters  in  my  State.  Several  times 
every  year.  Indiana  guardsmen  respond 
to  calls  tor  assistance  They  have  tought 
forest  fires,  due  throuuh  snowdrifts, 
.searched  for  fugitives  and  lost  children, 
snatched  victims  from  tloodwaters,  and 
restored  order  m  communities  torn  by 
\  lolencc 

During  1966  alone.  Indiana  uuaidsmen 
A  ere  called  out  on  nine  separate  occa- 
.sions    to    a.^sist    local    authorities     The 
length  of  duty  varied  from  1   to  4  day.s 
and  involved  a  variety  of  mi.ssions   Dur- 
mu  a   recent  critical  period  ot  concern 
over  the  likelih(K)d  of  civil  disturbance, 
a  minimum  of  1.000  troops  were  ordered 
into  training  in  the  immediate  area  in- 
volved, and   an  additional   5.400  troops 
were  placed  on  a  standby  alert  i^oised  fo; 
action    .should    the    occasion    have    de 
inanded     Althoui^h    actual    commitment 
of   troops   to  quell   the   threatened   dis- 
turbance was  not  required,  it  is  believed 
that  the  prompt   response  to  duty  and 
the  movement  of  troops  and  equipment 
in  the  disturbed  area  acted  as  a  deterrent 
to  what  otherwise  might  have  developed 
into  a  catastrophe  of  major  proportions 
In  sum.  Mr    President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  National  Guard  has  played  an 
honorable  and  vital  role  in  our  history 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled    Salute   to  Guardsmen."   recently 
published     in     the     Indianapolis    News, 
which  expressed  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  National  Guard  is  held  by  many  of 
the  people  of  my  State 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

S.^LVTE  TO  Guardsmen 
In  the  aftermath  of  rioting  :ind  civil  dis- 
order a  lot  of  people  seem  to  be  Icnocking 
•he  ■ountrv=  National  Guardsmen — clvilL^n 
A-eekend  warriors — who  are  called  to  our  de- 
rei-.se  when  the  going  gets  rough 

Commentators  and  government  offlcials 
have  cilled  for  more  rlot-contro'.  training. 
Some  have  said  guardsmen  don't  get  such 
training  These  assertions  are  mist.iken.  a.s 
are  those  which  say  the  guardsmen  dont 
kr.)W  how  to  fght  snipers  Thev  fought  back 
with  fire  and  if  anyone  knows  a  better  way 
he  should  say  so 

Some  have  said  the  guardsmen,  youths  in 
their  late  teens  and  early  20s.  were  'scared' 
when  they  went  into  the  riot  area  l5  there 
.\ny  combat  soldier  who  isn  t  a  little  scared 
.as  he  goes  into  battle? 

This  country  is  in  sad  shape  when  Its  young 
men  in  National  Guard  uniforms  are  criti- 
cized for  taking  prompt  and  immediate  action 
in  riots  as  ordered  by  civilian  authority 

National  guardsmen  are  the  ones  the 
snipers  are  shooting  at  when  they  are  called 
from  their  civilian  pursuits  to  re-establish 
law  and  order  In  like  fashion,  guardsmen 
fought   for   the  freedom  of   this  country   in 


the  Revolutionary  War  and  have  fought  In 
pverv   war  since  except  Vietnam. 

It' is  time  w  stop  second-guessing  and  to 
salute  the  Guard  tor  its  outstanding  service 
lo    the    nation 


Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled Pipeline:  The  Army  in  Training," 
written  bv  Sfc.  Victor  Mulero  and  Pfc. 
Mark  Cox.  and  published  in  the  Aimy 
Times  of  April  17.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PIPFUNE  THE  ARMY  IN  TRAINING— GUARDS- 
MEN "CoNtiuER"  Canal  Zone  Jungles 
,  By  Sfc  Victor  Mulero  and  Pfc.  Mark  Cox) 
PORT  Sherman,  C  Z  — The  dense,  murky 
lungles  of  the  Canal  Zone  seem  Impenetrable 
and  foreboddlng  at  6  am  Trees,  bushes, 
terns  and  vines  fight  for  a  square  Inch  of 
earth  in  which  to  sink  their  roots  In  the  al- 
ready thick  undergrowth.  Insects,  snakes, 
bats!  and  animals  of  all  descriptions  live  and 
•hrlve  in  the  sweaty  ever-dark  dampness. 
With  the  exception  of  the  narrow  gravel  road 
leading  down  to  the  Fort  San  Lorenzo  boat 
landing,  the  onlv  open  space  where  the  rising 
stin's  rays  can  penetrate  Is  the  wide  expanse 
Mf  the  Chagres  River 

Suddenly,  the  Jungle  stillness  is  broken  as 
men  in  the  wet  muddy  fatigues  and  full  bat- 
tle gear  emerge  from  a  previously  unseen 
Jungle  trail,  and  beeln  to  form  Into  platoons 
on  the  narrow  road.  The  Indiana  National 
Guard's  201-man  contingent  is  about  to  be- 
^•in  another  day  of  Jungle  training  in  the 
Army  School  of  the  Americas'  Jungle  opera- 
ilons  committees  55-square-mlIe  patch  of 
creen  hell,  near  Fort  Sherman. 

But  these  Guardsmen  are  not  Vietnam- 
bound  as  are  most  of  the  10.000  U.S.  soldiers 
who  p;iss  through  the  backbreaklng  two- week 
jungle  survival  course  here  annually.  They 
ire  preparing  for  any  emergency  which  might 
call  them  to  carry  out  their  mission,  reinforc- 
ing the  CZ's  defenses.  » 

The  Jungle  operations  course  teaches  the 
^oldler-student  how  to  use  the  Jungle  as  an 
.illy  rather  than  fear  It  as  a  dangeraus  enemy. 
By  learning  how  to  use  the  undergrowth  as 
■over,  the  leaves  and  trees  as  shelters,  and 
•he  animals.  Insects,  and  plants  as  food,  the 
-oldler  comes  to  understand  how  to  make  the 
impenetrable  penetrable  and  the  seemingly 
hostile  a  friend. 

The  intensely  practical  exercise  consist* 
of  250  hours  of  instruction  of  wlilch  only 
six  are  given  in  the  classroom.  These  six 
liours  lire  devoted  to  the  study  of  Jungle 
wildlife,  plants,  and  how  to  make  shelters, 
canteens,  and  map  cases  from  readily  avail- 
able Jungle  materials. 

In  the  Jungle,  students  go  through  exten- 
sive practical  exercises  in  target  detection, 
ot)stacle  crossing,  night  operaUons.  patrol- 
ling and  ambushes,  search  and  destroy  mls- 
sloiLs,  village  search  techniques,  and  escape 
and  exflltratlon.  For  example,  students  are 
presented  with  the  problem  of  crossing  the 
300- foot  wide  Chagres  River  and  one  of  Its 
smaller  tributaries  using  nothing  but  their 
tield  equipment  and  some  ropes. 

The  most  difficult  problem  which  the  stu- 
dents have  to  overcome,  however.  Is  the  es- 
cape and  exflUration  exercise,  the  final  part 
of  the  two-week  training.  The  exercise  pre- 
supposes that  the  soldiers  have  Just  escaped 
from  an  enemy  prisoner  of  war  camp  and 
are  trying  to  make  it  back  to  friendly  lines. 
They  have  to  travel  a  distance  of  more  than 
;»000'  meters  through  some  of  the  worse  Jun- 
gle in  the  CZ  and  have  24  hours  to  make  it. 
They  are  equipped  with  only  a  compass,  a 
map.  machete,  and  some  water. 

Earlv  m  the  morning  groups  of  four  stu- 
dents "are  dropped   o£f   at  predestined  spots 


and  are  given  the  approximate  location  of 
the  first  of  three  -partisan  points,"  check 
points  where  they  can  find  food  and  direc- 
tions to  the  next  point.  In  between  these 
points  aggressor  forces  constantly  try  to  lo- 
cate and  ambush  the  students  Students 
must  navigate  these  Jungles  undetected  and 
reach  aU  three  points  to  receive  lull  credit 
for  the  exercise. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  Guardsmen 
were  awarded  the  Jungle  Expert  ixitch,  one 
of  the  best  records  set  since  the  jungle  op- 
erations course  was  initiated 


In  terms  of  the  principle  served,  how- 
ever, help  to  those  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work  a  little  harder  at  both  a  job 
and  at  vocational  rehabilitation  train- 
ing to  help  themselves  and  their  families, 
we  have  scaled  new  heights  and  set  new 
standards  for  the  future. 


Meanwhile  in  Alaska:    •  Gverrilla 
Warfare"— Alaskans    End    PTX 

Camp  Carroll.  Alaska. --Eskimo  Scouts  of 
the  Alaska  Army  National  Guard  recently 
completed  a  two-week  training  stint  at  the 
National  Guard  training  camp  here 

Approximately  70  members  of  the  2d  Scout 
Bn  practiced  their  missions  of  reconnais- 
sance,   surveillance    and    reporting 

According  to  a  spokesman,  if  and  when  the 
Eskimo  scouts  resort  to  fighting  it  will  be 
as  guerrillas,  harassing  the  enemy  to  delay 
its  advances. 

These  Army  Guard  scouts  do  their  fighting 
with  rifles  and  handguns,  the  weapons  of 
hunters,  which  all  of  them  are 

Native  to  Arctic  regions,  they  have  no 
peers  in  the  north.  The  majority  ere  Eskimos, 
some  are  Aleuts,  others  are   Indian 


PART-TIME  VOCATIONAL  REHABIL- 
ITATION TRAINING  FOR  VET- 
ERANS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26,  with  the  signing  by  President 
Johnson  of  H,R.  14954.  granting  service- 
disabled  veterans  the  right  to  lake  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  the  90th  Congress  added  new 
luster  to  its  already  impressive  record  of 
accomplishment  in  the  field  of  veterans 
affairs. 

The  Senate's  constant  and  continuing 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  vet- 
erans, but  especially  of  those  who  have 
sufTered  a  service-connected  disability, 
assured  the  passage  of  this  measure  from 
the  moment  the  President  proposed  it 
in  his  special  message  to  Congress  last 
January'  30  on  America's  servicemen  and 
veterans. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that 
one  of  the  principal  requests  of  President 
Johnson  on  behalf  of  "our  pride  and  our 
strength"  was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
to  which  he  entrusted  such  a  large  share 
of  his  legislative  program  for  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

Not  only  justice  and  equity,  but  com- 
monsense  required  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress held  the  service-disabled  veteran 
who  needs  to  work  to  support  his  family 
but  who  also  needs  the  specialized  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  can  provide. 
For  too  long,  as  the  President  noted, 
and  as  Congress  obviously  agreed,  our 
returning  disabled  veterans  were  pre- 
sented with  a  hard,  an  unfair,  and  a 
cruel  choice:  either  leave  their  jobs  for 
full-time  training  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  training  allowance,  or  forgo  the 
training  itself. 

We  have  lifted  this  burden  from  them 
at  the  very  modest  cost  of  about  S4.2 
million  in  the  first  year. 

In  terms  of  the  people  involved— about 
4.000— H.R.  14954  will  never  rank  very 
high  in  our  legislative  history. 


NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION   TO   SAFE- 
GUARD    THE     PUBLIC     INTEREST 
IN    THE    EVENT    OF    PARALYZING 
STRIKES   OR   LOCKOUTS 
Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  !Mr. 
jAViTSl  is  unavoidably  absent  today,  and 
he  has  a.sked  me  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  in  his  behalf  a  statement  indicat- 
ing the  need  for  legislation  to  safeguard 
the  public  interest  in  the  event  of  para- 
lyzing strikes  or  lockouts. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .'state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  .'•Senator  Javiis 
It  now  appears  likely  that  this  Congress 
will  join  its  predecessors  in  falling  to  act  i.n 
any  permanent  legislation  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  nation  when  it  is 
threatened  by  strikes  or  lockouts. 

I  have  been  and  remain  opposed  to  com- 
pulsorv  arbitration  as  either  an  ad  hoc  .-r 
permanent  basis  of  resolving  labor  disputes, 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  permanent  legisla- 
tion is  neces.sary  to  fill  the  lack  of  any  pro- 
vision in  current  law  vo  protect  the  nation 
from  paralvzing  strikes  or  lockouts  That 
legislation  should.  I  believe,  take  the  form  of 
S  1456.  which  I  iuid  Senator  Kuchel  have 
sponsored  Under  S,  1456,  if  a  dispute  re- 
mains unresolved  after  a  fact-finding  board 
has  been  appointed  and  made  its  recommen- 
dations, a  federal  court  could  appoint  a  re- 
ceiver to  take  over  the  facilities  affected  by 
the  dispute  and  operate  them  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  to  the  extent,  and  only 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  safety.  During  the  period  of  lim- 
ited seizure,  the  parties  would  remain  Iree 
to  settle  the  dispute  on  their  own  terms 

Unfortunat^lv  this  approach  has  so  lar 
found  little  favor  in  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment circles  Moreover,  when  I  offered  it  a-s 
an  alternative  to  the  bills  proposed  by  the 
Administration  to  resolve  the  1963  and  1967 
railway  labor  disputes,  it  v,ab  rejected  by  a 
large  vote  each  time. 

The  experience  of  1963  and  1967  has  served 
to  strengthen  mv  belief  that  compulsory 
arbitration  is  not  a  desirable  method  of 
resolving  labor  disputes  We  must  recognize, 
nonetheless,  that  the  futility  of  the  efforts 
of  myself  and  others  to  resist  the  use  of 
compulsorv  arbitration  in  1963  and  1967 
indicates  that  ad  hoc  legislation,  designed 
to  deal  with  specific  crises,  is  unlikely  to  take 
;-.nv  other  lorm 

I  stronglv  believe  that  the  best  way  to 
.void  anything  t;\ntamount  to  compulsory 
krbitration  in  the  future  is  for  Congress  to 
comider.  and  act  upon.  In  a  non-crisis 
atmosphere  lepi.slation  such  as  S.  1456  In 
that  connection  I  would  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider anv  comments  or  suggestions  anyone 
from  lat>or  or  management  mlgh^  have  on 
the  bill. 

Finallv.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that 
in  the  event  permanent  legislation  is  again 
not  enacted  and  anotl-er  crisis  arises  I  shall 
do  mv  utmost  lO  seek  some  method  of  safe- 
guarding the  public  interest  other  than  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  anythmc  similar  t-o  it. 
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USE  OF  us    MAILS  FOR  UECEFTIVE 
BUSINESS  SOLICITATIONS 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Re«ord  a  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  memorlaUz- 
ing  Coni;rrss  with  respwt  to  the  use  of 
the  U  S  mails  for  deceptive  business 
solicitations 

There  belnn  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re(  f)RD.  as  follows 

Resoli'tion   H1402 
Kesolutlon  memorHUzlni;  the  Congresa  with 

respect    to   the    use   of    the    United    States 

mails  fur  deceptive  business  s<jllcll,UlonB 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  Congress 
be  and  they  are  hereby  respectfully  requested 
to  enact  legislation  to  prohibit  persons  fr>m 
using  the  United  .States  mall  for  the  purpose 
of  deceptive  business  solicitations 

Resolved  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  tran.smlt  duly 
cartiheU  ci-pies  of  this  resolution  t-i  the  sen- 
ators ajid  rep.'esentatl.es  from  Rhode  Island 
in  the  congress  of  the  United  States 

.\ttest 

AtJCUST  P.  La  Prance. 

Secretary  of  State 


GUN  CONTRi'L  NOW 

Mr  IX)DD  Mr  President,  three  de- 
cades ago.  US  Attorney  General  Homer 
Cummings.  of  Connecticut,  aptly  stated; 

bhow  me  the  man  who  doesn  t  want  his 
gun  registered,  and  I  will  show  you  a  man 
who  shouldn't  have  a  gun. 

A  Utile  over  a  year  ago.  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  F  Kennedy,  appearins;  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  DeUn- 
quency.  which  I  chair  i-ssued  the  sober 
warnink; 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  victims  of 
crime  and  violence,  a  responsibility  to  thinlc 
of  the  tragedy  of  sudden  death  It  Is  a  re- 
sponsibility to  put  away  childish  things — 
to  m.ike  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms  a 
matter  undertaken  only  by  serious  people 
who  will  use  them  with  the  restraint  and 
maturity  that  their  dangerous  nature  de- 
serves—and demands  The  time  for  enact- 
ment of  leglsUtli  n  Is  now  It  would  save 
hundreds  of  lives  in  this  country  and  spare 
thousands  of  families  the  grief  and  heart- 
break that  may  come  from  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band, a  son.  a  tjrother  or  a  friend 

It  IS  pait  time  that  we  wipe  out  this 
sta'.n  of  violence  from  our  land 

These  two  quotations  are  part  of  an 
eluouent  article  entitled  "Gun  Control 
Now."  which  appears  in  the  August 
Reader's  D.i,'est  by  the  distinguished  au- 
thor Carl  Bakal  Mr  Bakal  provides  an 
cxciUent  synthesis  of  the  reasons  why 
this  Congress  must  pass  effective  gun 
control  lepis'atio-i  now 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Bakal's  article  be  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ok;' 

There  bein.:;  no  obieclion.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fol'ows 

Gun  CoNTROi.  Now 
I  By  Carl  Bakal  i 

This  ve.T's  tragic  asasslnatlons  in  Mem- 
phi.^  and  Lc«  Angeles  were  the  most  recent 
and  visible  s-maptoms  of  a  strange  and  pecu- 
liarly Amer'can  plag'je  that  has  long  swept 
our  lane!  -a  pUgue  of  g\ins 

Bulleta  have  been  aimed  at  seven  and 
killed   four  of  our  20  Presidents   within  the 


pafct  UX)  years  Since  the  tur'i  of  the  century. 
guns  nave  brought  death  t-o  the  astonishing 
rf>tal  of  750.000  Americans-  more  than  the 
827  000  Americana  killed  in  all  of  "ur  wars 
Fatal  shfiotlngs  inrrensed  to  a  record  high 
of  19.18S  in  19«6  or  nearly  54  a  day ' 

The  United  States  Is  In  fact,  virtually 
an  armed  camp  Three  are  an  estimated  50 
to  200  million  privately  owned  guns  in  this 
country  today  Over  a  million  gtms  *ere  im- 
ported, and  more  than  two  million  more  were 
made  and  sold  here  last  vear  Everv  other 
American  household  according  Ui  a  Gallup 
poll  has  at  least  one  gun.  In  the  South  there 
are  guns  In  two  homes  out  of  three  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  dealers  must  report  sales  of 
concealable  weapons,  about  three  million 
handguns  are  recorded  with  the  si.tte  De- 
partment of  Justice 

At  the  same  time  tlie  United  States  has 
the  dubious  distinction  of  being  perhaps 
the  most  lawless  natiijii  on  earth  Since  I960 
the  nation  s  crime  rate  has  Increased  48  per- 
cent, five  times  faster  than  oiir  population 
That  most  heinous  of  crimes — murder— oc- 
curred 10.920  times  in  1966,  more  than  once 
every  hour  of  every  day  You  would  be  safer 
in  almost  any  other  country  Japan  has  a 
murder  rate  of  about  a  fourth  of  ours  FYance 
a  seventh  and  England  and  Wales  only  an 
eighth 

It  would  b>?  neither  fair  nor  entirely  ac- 
curate u>  say  that  "guns  cause  crime  "  But 
tnere  Is  ample  evidence  indicating  a  causal 
relationship  between  the  ready  availability 
of  the  firearms  <ind  the  importance  they  as- 
sume in  crime  stallsti.-s  Of  the  10.920  U  S 
murder  victims  reported  ;n  1966  60  percent  or 
over  6500  were  killed  by  guns  •  By  contrast, 
of  the  Ud9  homicides  In  Japan  in  a  com- 
parable period,  only  37  were  by  firearms, 
and  of  309  murders  In  England  and  Wales. 
only  29  were  by  firearms 

LICENSE    TO    KILL 

Where  guns  can  be  more  easily  purchased, 
they  play  a  greater  purt  in  murder  Thus, 
firearms  accounted  for  38  percent  of  such 
killings  m  the  northea-st  United  States  where 
there  are  some  gun  restrictions,  against  66 
percent  in  the  South,  where  there  are  fewer 
controls  and  where  handguns  are  displayed, 
like  shoes,  for  anybody's  buying  FBI  Direc- 
tor J  Edgar  Hixiver  has  convmented  A  re- 
view of  the  motives  for  murder  suggests  that 
a  reiidlly  accessible  gun  enables  the  perpetra- 
tor to  kill   on   impulse  ' 

No  other  mi->dern  nation  makes  death- 
dealing  weapons  jo  freely  and  cheaply  avail- 
able Even  the  new  gtin-control  bill  passed 
by  Congress  In  June  on  the  day  Robert  F 
Kennedy  died  was.  as  President  Johnson  put 
It.  a  "halfway  measure  '  It  restricts  sales  of 
pUtoU  and  revolvers  But  virtually  anyone 
old  enough  to  walk  into  a  spt.rting-goods 
store  and  peer  across  the  counter  can  still 
buy  -lome  sort  of  gun.  with  no  questions 
asked  Anyone  able  to  write— a  child,  ex- 
convlct.  drug  addict  or  lunatic — can  order 
some  sort  of  gun  by  mall  and  get   It 

Only  eight  states  require  you  to  have  a  li- 
cense or  permit  before  you  buy  a  handgun: 
Hawaii.  Illinois  Massachusetts.  Muhigan. 
Missouri.  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  North 
Carolina— plus  some  counties  of  VlrKinia 
Ten  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  spec- 
ify a  waiting  or  "cooling  off"  period  '  48  or 
72  hours!  between  the  time  you  buy  the  gun 
and  ar^  actually  allowed  to  have  It  This 
ostensibly  gives  the  local  constabulary  the 
chance  to  check  the  buyers  credentials  or 
allows  the  beat  of  pubslon  prompting  a  pur- 
chase to  subside 

Other  states  prohibit  the  sale  of  guns  to 
certain  pr.*' rlbed  categories  of  persons  those 
•under  the  heat  of  passion"  i  Texas  i  persons 
of  unscund  mind  i  Pennsylvania  i  .  Idiots 
I  New  Jersey  >.  trnmps.  drug  addicts,  drunks. 


•In  iddltlon.  some  2600  persons  were  ac- 
cidentally killed  by  guns  and  there  wtre  10  - 
400  suicides  by  gun   In   1966 


felons,  fugitives  from  Justice,  etc.  But  in 
the.se  cases  judgment  of  the  customer's  con- 
dition character  and  other  qualifications  is 
slmplv  left  to  the  gun  salesman 

Most  states  .all  but  nlnei  do  prohibit 
the  .sales  "r  delivery  of  llrearms  to  those  be- 
low a  certain  age  In  Utah  and  Oregon  v.ni 
mtist  be  all  of  14  and  in  Rhode  Island  IS 
still  somewhat  below  ihe  usual  minimum  age 
requirement  for  driving  or  drinking  Else- 
where the  gun-wteldlng  minimum  age  usu- 
ally varies  from  16  to  21.  although  what  this 
r.r-i'.narlly  means  is  that  you  have  to  look  a 
•  ertain  age  Few  dealers  are  tussy  enough  td 
ask  to  -ee  birth  certilicate.s 

Only  one  state  New  York,  through  its  well- 
known  Sullivan  Law  requires  you  to  have  .i 
license  borh  to  purchase  and  to  possess  a 
handgun  The  other  49  states  permit  you  t., 
have  a  pistol  without  a  license  as  long  a.- 
vtiu  keep  yi  ur  gtui  at  home  or.  in  36  states 
as  l(jng  as  you  carry  it  about  openly  Some 
of  these  states  impo.se  certain  restraints' 
on  this  privilege  In  Texas,  you  can  carry  .i 
handgun  only  if  you're  '•traveling.'  Henrr 
every  Texan  is  a  traveler 

In  the  28  states  in  which  you  need  a  license 
to  >-arry  a  handgun  openly  or  concealed  i.somc 
states  flatly  prohibit  the  .arrylng  of  con- 
cealed weapons  I.  getting  the  license  is  no 
more  complicated  or  expensive  than  gettln^ 
a  dog  license  Supposedly  prerequisite  is  the 
absence  of  a  criminal  record.  However,  onlv 
a  half  a  dozen  .^uites  make  mandatory  the 
taking  of  fingerprints,  which  is  the  only  re- 
liable means  of  checking  for  a  criminal 
record  And  m  fewer  than  half  our  states 
are  dealers  required  to  report  handgun  sales 
to  the  police 

License  and  register 
Most  serious  students  of  the  pun  problem 
are  of  t'le  firm  opinion  that  all  guns,  like 
cars,  should  be  registered  Moreover,  thev 
feel  that  guns  should  be  sold  only  to  persons 
at  least  18  or  21  years  old.  with  permits  or 
licenses 

Obviously,  the  great  majority  of  guns  are 
owned  by'  honest.  law-abidlnR  citizens; 
mostlv  thev  are  used  for  hunting  and  target- 
shootmg  Effective  gun  registration  w..'Uld 
not  affect  such  use 

If  a  person  has  nothing  bad  in  mind.  '  a 
Treasury  Department  official  told  me.  "therr 
IS  no  reason  m  the  world  why  he  should 
.)bjert  to  there  being  a  record  of  the  f.ict 
that  he  has  a  nun  '  Or  as  US  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Homer  Cummings  put  it  three  decades 
ago.  Show  me  ri\e  man  who  doesn't  want 
his  gun  registered,  and  I  will  show  you  a 
man  who  shouldn't  have  a  gun   " 

If  gun  buvers  are  licensed,  it  follows  that 
gun  dealers' should  be.  too  Only  23  states 
.md  the  District  of  Columbia  now  license 
handgun  dealers  Much  more  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  issuance  of  licenres  The  federal 
licenses  required  of  interstate  dealers  are 
given  out  to  anvone.  except  a  convicted  felon 
who  can  pav  the  $1  cost  More  rigid  screen- 
ing, comparable  to  that  required  for  dealers 
in  products  such  as  liquor  and  drugs  and 
for  private  investigators,  does  not  .seem 
unreasonable 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  State? 
most  civilized  countries  make  it  illegal  lor 
anvone  'o  own  a  firearm  without  some  sort 
of  special  permit  In  Great  Brlt^iln.  for  ex- 
ample, vou  nc-ed  a  certificate  from  the  local 
police  in  order  to  buv  or  own  a  gun  Sltice 
few  people  can  give  any  valid  reason  for 
wanting  a  pistol  or  revolver  cer'lflcates  for 
them  are  rarely  issued  Even  the  police  do 
not  carrv  guns  routinely  Nor  do  prison 
guards,  or  guards  employed  by  armored-car 
deliverv  services  The  only  bodyguards  nor- 
mally .irmed  are  those  a.ssigned  to  protect  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  and  the  prime 
mliuster  Of  all  the  700.000  arrests  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  over  a  recent  thrce-vear  pe- 
riod, onlv  one  half  of  one  percent  involved 
fircarm.s  Shootings,  by  comparison  with  the 
US   total,  are  negligible. 
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The  British,  however,  are  not  entirely 
without  firearms  Britain  has  4900  shooting 
clubs  Valid  sporUsmcn  can  avail  themselves 
of  shotguns  and  air  guns,  but  they  can  be 
used  onlv  in  specified  places. 

Similar  re.strlctions  on  firearms  and  on 
immunltlon  apply  In  most  European  coun- 
tries In  France,  all  guns  must  be  registered, 
and  possession  is  rigidly  restricted  to  those 
With  pol.ce  per. nit*  In  addition,  users  of 
ihese  guns  arc  allowed  only  a  limited  supply 
of  ammunition,  and  need  special  permission 
to  buv  more  In  the  Netherlands,  no  firearms 
can  be  lawiullv  bought  or  owned  without  a 
permit  When  applying  for  a  license  in  Swe- 
Uen,  you  must  also  show  that  you  know  how 
U)  handle  the  gun 

Japan  urohibits  entirely  the  private  owner- 
ship of  handguns  II  you  are  18  or  over  you 
can  buy  a  shotgun  or  rifle  for  hunting,  but  it 
must  be  registered  and  checked  annually  by 
the  police  Japanese  law  also  requires  that 
vou  lake  three  hours  of  Instruction  and  pass 
i  written  examination  before  being  issued 
.1  hunting  license. 

STAIN  OF  VIOLENCE 

Short  of  oullawuii  all  lircarms.  what  can 

oe  done   to  reduce  the  danger  to  all  of  us? 

The  bin  passed  by  Congress  in  June  does 

I  few  things    It  outlaws  interstate  mail-order 

sales  of  handguns  to  individuals,  and  limits 

'ounter    sales    to    persons   21    or    older,    who 

-eslde  m  the  same  state  as  the  dealer.  It  sets 

stricter    standards    for    obtaining    a    dealer's 

icense    But   more  must  be  done    In   a   1964 

iddress  before  an  American  Bar  Association 

panel.   US    CDurt   of   Appeals   Judge   George 

Edwards  of   Detroit  outlined  three  essential 

.>ieps ; 

I  The  manulacture.  sale  and  possession  ol 
handguns  suitable  for  concealed  weapons 
.should  be  prohibited  by  state  and  federal  law, 
except  where  sale  and  possession  are  the 
subject  of  a  permit  provided  by  state  law. 
.such  laws  should  provide  for  court  review 
of  denial. 

2.  The  purchase  and  possession  of  nnes 
or  shotguns  sliould  be  a  matter  of  right  for 
my  law-abiding  citizens.  Such  weapons 
:Jiould  t>e  registered  under  state  law  and 
:,old  inly  on  proper  identification.  The  pur- 
.hase  or  possession  of  a  rifle  or  shotgun  by 
,1  person  with  a  felony  record  should  be  made 
illegal,  unless  he  possess  a  permit — Issued 
jii  a  showing  of  a  subsequent  record  of  good 
citizenship  of  some  length. 

3.  Interstate  mail-order  sale  or  delivery  of 
firearms  of  any  kind  should  be  banned  by 
'ederal  law.  (As  of  late  June,  sentiment  ap- 
peared to  be  growing  in  Congress  to  prohibit 
mail-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  as 
well  as  handguns.! 

Such  a  svstem  would  prevent  the  impulsive 
purchase  of  weapons  and  would  enable  law- 
enforcement  otficers  to  keep  track  of  who  was 
urmed  with  what  in  case  of  a  shooting.  Gun 
purchasers  would  have  to  show  identification 
;nd  sign  their  names  iln  most  states  today 
•■ich  proof  and  signature  are  not  required) 
before  thev  can  pick  up  their  guns,  after 
•he  specified  waiting  period.  Ammunition,  it 
•ollows.  would  be  sold  only  to  holders  of  flre- 
..rms  permits,  which  v^'ould  be  required  of 
present  as  well  as  prospective  gun  owners. 

Soon  after  the  assassination  of  his  brother, 
aid  again  a  vear  ago.  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
.appeared  before  the  subcommittee  on  juve- 
nile dellnquencv.  chaired  by  Sen.  Thomas  J. 
Di.dd  and  pleaded  for  the  regulation  of  all 
urearm  sales.  All  citizens  should  ponder  his 
sober  words  of  warning: 

■We  have  a  responsibility  to  the  victims 
of  crime  and  violence,  a  responsibility  to 
•.  hink  of  the  tragedy  of  sudden  death.  It  is  a 
responsibilltv  to  put  away  childish  things— 
•o  make  the  possession  and  use  of  firearms  a 
matter  undertaken  only  by  serious  people 
who  Will  use  them  with  the  restraint  and 
maturity  that  their  dangerous  nature  de- 
,,erves— and  demands  The  time  for  enact- 
ment of  legislation  is  now.  It  would  save  hun- 


dreds of  lives  in  this  country  and  spare 
thousands  of  families  the  grief  and  heart- 
break that  may  come  from  the  lo.ss  of  a 
husband,  a  son,  a  brother  or  a  Iriend 

"It  is  past  time  that  we  wipe  out  this  stain 
of  violence  from  our  land." 


LEWIS  G.  ODOM,  JR.,  STAFF  DIREC- 
TOR AND  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF 
THE    BANKING     AND    CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE,    RETURNS    TO    PRI- 
VATE LAW  PRACTICE 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  Lewis  G 
Odom,  Jr.,  recently  announced  that  he  is 
resigning  his  post  as  staff  director  and 
general  counsel  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency   Committee    to    pract  ce    law    m 
Montgomery,  Ala. 

Lewis  Odom  has  a  long  record  ..1  out- 
standing service  to  the  Senate.  He  has 
served  as  administrative  assistant  to  the 
distinguished     Senator     Horn     Alabama 
I  Mr.  Sparkman  I  and.  lor  several  yt-ars  as 
stafT  director  and  general  counsel  of  ihe 
Select  Committee  on  Small  B  ismess  prior 
to  his  assLunption  of  duty  with  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Comm  itee.  D;ir!ng  tins 
period  of  time,  his  devf  tion  to  duty  and 
the  excellent  manner  ,n  whi'-h  he  per- 
formed  his   job   have   won    him   many 
friends  and  admirers  in  the  StnaLC, 

I  regret  veiT  much  that  the  commiti.e 
is  losing  his  sen-ices.  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  m-ssed.  However,  I  'lake  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  gratitude  to  iiiin  for 
his  long  and  outstanding  service  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  wish  for  him  every  success 
in  his  future  career. 


principles  of  our  Founding  Fathers? 
Have  we  lost  .sight  of  tnese  m  the^urry 
of  modern  living?  I  hope  with  all  my 
heart  that  we  have  not. 

I  plead  with  the  Senate  to  pledt;e  it- 
,self  again  to  our  constitutional  ideals— 
which  also  have  been  embodied  in  con- 
.stituticns  olhtr  than  our  ov.n.  I  a.sk  that 
we  realize  and  appreciate  tho.se  princi- 
pl,s  that  drive  ana  to  fight  lor  their 
lieedom. 

I  ask  tiial  tiM'  Stnaie  ratify  the  Hu- 
man Rights  Con\entions.  If  once  we  have 
shown  the  way  kt  us  not  permit  others 
to  overtake  and  over.siiadow  us  m  this 
day  with  all  its  many  complexities.  Let 
us  join  together  with  ail  nations  and 
fif'ht  fur  tho.se  high  principles  that  bind 
men  together  as  a  nation  and  a  people, 
man  to  man. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA :  BATTLER  FOR 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
history  has  not  been  without  its  trials 
and  tribulations.  Our  freedom  was  se- 
cured by  men  of  great  principle  deeply 
committed  to  a  just  cause.  Our  Constitu- 
tion was  forged  by  the  fires  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  principles  upon  which 
this  country  is  founded  have  served  as 
shining  examples  for  many  an  emerging 
nation. 

Right  now,  another  country  is  fighting 
for  her  freedom,  her  right  to  make  her 
own  decisions.  She  has  seen  fit  to  brave 
all  odds  in  her  struggle  for  the  human 
rights  I'm  afraid  we  have  taken  for 
granted.  The  small  country  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, surrounded  by  seemingly  in- 
surmountable obstacles,  has  looked  to  the 
Western  world  and  made  her  decision. 
It  is  a  decision  that  she  has  been  forced 
to  make  alone. 

In  its  resolve  for  freedom.  Czecho- 
slovakia has  ratified  eight  out  of  the  nine 
Conventions  on  Human  Rights.  The 
Czech  people  have  realized  the  need  lor 
freedom  of  association  and  protection  of 
the  right  to  organize.  They  understand 
that  all  women  as  well  as  men  have  the 
right  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  in  the 
political  process.  Czechoslovakia  has  not 
been  without  its  own  historical  racial  dif- 
ficulties, but  it  is  tiTing  to  do  something 
positive  about  it.  It  has  agreed  that  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Elimi- 
nation of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation is  an  ideal  to  which  it  must  add 
its  voice  and  force. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  forgotten  the 


WILD  ANIMALS  IN  DANGER  OF 
EXTINCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  wild  animals  of  this  planet  have  dis- 
apiieared  and  are  disapi^earing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  In  this  century  alone  man 
has  succeeded  in  eradicating  over  60 
species  or  .subspecies  of  mammals  alone, 
besides  innumerable  birds  and  fish. 

Some  of  these  animals  ai'e  threatened 
tav  expanding  civilization,  and  all  we  can 
do  is  to  ti-y  to  soften  its  impact.  Tlie 
greatest  number,  however,  are  threat- 
ened by  nothing  more  necessaiT  than 
human' vanity,  vanity  which  creates  a 
frantic  market  for  exotic  furs,  and  vanity 
which  rejoices  in  hunting  for  no  purpose 
but  to  kill  a  rare  animal.  The  great  cats 
m  particular  are  threatened  by  this 
double  demand  to  gratify  egos,  and  the 
.-.laughter  every  year  by  hunters  and 
poachers  is  appalling. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
July  19  published  a  veiT  fine  editorial, 
endorsing  my  bill,  S.  2984,  as  a  means 
of  saving  threatened  species.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Julv  19.  1968! 

S.\VE    THE    ENDANGtRED    SPECIES 

Among  the  iinpoitAnl  bills  -.vhicli  Congress 
■Oiould  ccrt.ilnlv  pa^s  before  adjournment  is 
•lie  Endangered  Species  bill.  S.  -,2984  m  the 
.Senate  and  H,R.   11018  in   tlie  Ho'use. 

For   each   year   ol    this   century,   a   species 
ir  subs!>ecies  of  mammals  has  vanished,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  birds  and  fish    Conser- 
vationists ;.re  now  deeply  concerned  lor  the 
large  spotted  cat*,  stich  as  the  cheetah  and 
•he"  Somali  leopard,  lor  whose  skins  tnere  1.= 
•A-hiit  t-he  Smithsonian's  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley 
calls   iui   "almost    insatiable   market."   World 
•.vildlife  author.tv  Dr.  Lee  Talbot,  also  of  the 
Smithsonian,  .savs  that  -'for  the  price  of  one 
Somali  leopard  coat  we  cculd  send  a  trained 
man  into  the  held  lor  a  year  to  learn  enough 
to   save   hundreds   of   spotted   cats   from   ex- 
tinction." The  "exotic  pet"  trade  is  stripping 
the    lungle  of   birds,   and   scientists   demand 
'umdreds  of  thousands  of  monkeys  and  apes 
lor   laboratorv   use.   The   United   States   fur- 
nishes   the    biggest    marltet    for    these    and 
other  creatures,  many  of  which  are  in  dan- 
izer  of  extinction. 

The  provisions  of  the  Endangered  Spec.es 
bill,  curtailing  ihis  destructive  traffic,  arc 
-ound   reasonable,  and  crucially  needed.  H  R. 
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11618  has  already  been  cleared  for  a  full  vote 
in  tne  Hou*«  Hearings  on  S  2984  are  sched- 
uled for  July  24  MemDers  of  Congreao  and 
'Jieir  constituent*  bacit  h.jme.  should  get 
behind  these  Dii.s  and  see  that  they  go 
thr  lUgh  in  this  seael  >n 


PROPOSED  REQUIREMENT  THAT 
COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
SEEKING  FEDERAL  ASSIST.ANCE 
EXP.AND  FACILITIES  AND  TEACH- 
ING STAFFS  TO  ACCOMMODATE 
A  HIGH  PERCENTAGE  OF  C 
STUDENTS 

Mr  PASTORE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
UDiiiimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  of  the  General 
As:>en^.bly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations  memorial- 
izinii  Con>;ress  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities seeking  Federal  assistance  be  re- 
quired to  expand  their  facilities  and 
teaching  staffs  to  accommodate  a  hiiih 
percentage  of    C  '  students 

There  bemK  no  objection  the  resolu- 
tion wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

RE3«5LrTION    H      1154 

Resolution  memcnallzlng  Congress  that  col- 
Ij-nes  and  universities  seeking  Federal  as- 
3l.-.t-i:ue  be  required  to  expand  their  fa- 
cilities and  teaching  staffs  to  acconamo- 
date  a  high  percentage  of  '  C"  students 
Whereas  There  Ls  a  large  group  of  un- 
tapped talent  in  America  which  falls  with- 
in   the   category   of    the     C"    student,    and 

Whereas  Colleges  and  universities  who 
seek.  :ederal  assistance  under  the  various 
titles  lUi^ht  ui  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  '.heir  grant  that  facilities  and  teaching 
sta?3  wi;;  be  expanded  to  accommodate  a 
high  percentage  of  C"  students,  now  there- 
fiire   be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
through  Its  issembly  now  requests  the  con- 
gress jf  the  United  States  to  give  consid- 
eration to  this  serious  situation  so  that  col- 
leges and  universities  will  be  required  to 
expand  their  facilities  and  teaching  staffs  to 
accommodate  a  higher  percentage  of  C" 
students  who  desire  to  go  to  college,  and 
be  !t  farther 

Resolved  That  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives !rom  Rhode  Island  in  said  congress  be 
and  thev  are  hereby  earnestly  requested  to 
use  cuncer'.ed  effort  to  bring  about  this  great- 
ly-needed assistance  to  'C"  students  de- 
siring to  go  to  college,  and  the  secretary 
of  state  is  hereby  authorized  to  transmit 
duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
senators  and  representatives  from  Rhode  Is- 
land in  said  congress 
Attest 

August  P    La  Phancb. 

i.;-r^t.irij  Of  State. 


UNIFORM  AND  HIGHER  DISCOUTTT 
RATE  ESSENTIAL  FOR  REAL 
PROGRESS  IN  CUTTING  SPENDLNG 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  on 
Tuesday,  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
benan  the  f^rst  of  3  days  of  hearliiKS  on 
the  question  of  consistent  interest  rate 
ju\d  discounting  procedures  in  the  analy- 
sis of  public  expenditures  These  sessions 
climax  the  series  of  hearings  which  the 
corimuttee  has  held  dealinki  with  ques- 
tions of  interest  rate  policy  and  dis- 
coununt!  procedures  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government 

The  ear'.ier  hearings  on  this  matter 
involved  both  the  testimony  of  profes- 
sional economists  on  the  appropriate  in- 


terest rate  concept  and  lt«  current  size 
euid  a  report  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's ofBce  on  actual  dlscounUng  and  in- 
terest rate  policy  in  the  agencies.  Wit- 
nesses at  these  hearings  agreed  on  a 
number  of  propositions  about  dlscoimtlnK 
policy    Among  them  are  the  following 

First  Interest  rales  to  be  used  in  eval- 
uating public  expenditures  should  reflect 
the  opportunity  cost  of  the  funds  utilized 
by  the  project 

Second  The  use  of  an  interest  rate  of 
3>4  percent  in  evaluatlnK  public  invest- 
ments IS  too  low  and  results  m  serious 
misallocation  of  the  Nation  s  resources 
Moreover,  under  current  conditions,  it  is 
also  inflationary- 
Third  The  appropriate  interest  rale 
to  be  ased  in  evaluatmg  current  public 
expenditures  should  not  be  less  than  the 
current  yield  on  lon«-term  Government 
securities 

Fourth  Currently,  there  is  substantial 
disparity  among  agencies  m  the  applica- 
tion of  discounting  procedures  and  m 
interest  rate  policy 

Over  past  years,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  had  a  deep  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  sound  analysis  and 
budgetary  policies  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It.  therefore,  welcomed  and 
strongly  supported  the  President's  1965 
Executive  order  which  established  a 
planning -prok'ranilnsj-budneting  system 
within  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Since  that  time,  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing demands  on  the  Federal  budget 
make  it  even  more  essential  that  we 
develop  a  meaningful  set  of  techniques 
by  which  to  measure  the  economic  worth 
of  alternative  Government  expenditures 
To  focus  on  questions  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  alternative  Federal 
spending  prokjrams  Is  particularly  perti- 
nent in  this  period  of  congressional 
budget  cuttmK'  It  is  only  through  com- 
petent benefit -cost  and  cost -effectiveness 
analysis  that  Congress  can  rationally 
choose  among  alternatives  rather  than 
apply  -he  crude  and  wasteful  'meat  ax" 
to  the  Federal  budget 

In  an  attempt  to  assist  the  effort  of 
analysts  to  evaluate  alternative  public 
investments,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee IS  conducting  a  comprehensive 
study  of  plannlng-programing-budk'et- 
Ing  concepts  and  techniques.  The  ob- 
jectives of  this  study  are  to  establish 
communication  among  agency  people 
and  Congress  on  the  progress,  problems, 
and  potential  of  applying  economic  cri- 
teria to  public  expenditures,  to  focus  the 
talents  and  interests  of  economists  and 
other  exports  outside  Government  on 
the  problems  of  measuring  social  bene- 
fits and  costs,  and  finally,  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  developing  a  sound  response 
to  Improved  analysis  in  the  agencies 

Tuesday,  the  committee  heard  from 
three  witnesses  who  are  knowledgeable 
in  questions  pertaining  to  interest  rate 
and  discounting  policies,  especially  as 
they  apply  to  benefit-cost  analysis  in 
the  water  resources  agencies  Kenneth 
Holum  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  presented  the  statement  pre- 
pared by  Secretary  Udail  as  chairman 
of  the  Water  Resources  Council.  With 
A.ssistant  Secretary  Holum  was  Dr  Hen- 
rv  Caulfleld.  exe<?utive  director  of  the 
Water  Resources  Council,  who  discussed 


some  of  the  conceptual  issues  of  mlerest- 
rate  policy  and  the  rationale  support- 
ing the  Council's  proposed  revision  of 
the  interest-rate  regulation. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Fred  Hoffman.  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  described  for  us  the  Bureaus 
position  on  the  interest-rate  question  and 
advised  us  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  In 
assisting  the  agencies  to  adopt  appro- 
priate discounting  procedures. 

Wednesday,  the  committee  heard  the 
testimony  of  two  promment  academic 
economists  on  the  interest-rate  ques- 
tion Professors  Eckstein  and  Harberger 
provided  us  with  the  best  advice  of  the 
economics  profession  on  the  appropriate 
interest-rate  concept,  the  procedures  for 
Its  calculation  on  an  on-going  basis,  and 
their  best  estimates  of  the  current  rale. 


TRADE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  ABUSES 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President,  some  5 
million  Americans,  more  than  10.000  of 
them  in  my  SUte.  are  signed  up  for  cor- 
respondence and  trade  courses  through 
private  vocational  schools.  Some  of  these 
.schools  are  excellent,  but  a  great  many 
others  are  engaged  in  what  a  Minnesota 
high  school  guidance  counselor  has 
called  the  last  legalized  con  game  in 
America 

Such  schools,  while  advertising  that 
their  graduates  receive  top  salaries  as 
medical  technicians,  heavy  equipment 
operators,  computer  programers.  and 
the  like,  frequently  are  more  concerned 
about  profits  than  education  and  offer 
their  studenus  inadequate  facilities  and 
training,  and  misinformation  about  job 
opportunities. 

All  too  frequently,  the  prospective  stu- 
dent has  no  way  to  find  out  in  advance 
whether  a  particular  correspondence  or 
trade  .school  will  give  him  the  marketable 
skill  which  he  .seeks.  Such  advertising 
phrases  as  'accredited "  and  "GI  ap- 
proved" are  not  necessarily  reliable 
guides  lor  students  seeking  such 
training. 

In  an  excellent  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Minneapolii 
Tribune.  Mark  Wyman  has  examined  in 
detail  this  "legalized  con  game"  and  has 
offered  some  imaginative  suggestions 
for  State  and  Federal  regulation  that 
would  provide  the  public  with  protection. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  articles 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

'From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

July  10.  19681 

Many  Vic-riMizED  bt  Mislladinc  School 

Pitches 
.EorrciRs  Note   -This  is  the  first  of  four 
irticles    )n   the  effectiveness  .ind  sales  prac- 
tices   of    private    trade    and    correspondence 
schools  in  Minnesota  i 

I  By  Mark  Wyman  i 
Tiie  salesman's  story  sounded  exciting  that 
e\enlng  to  Jack  Powers-  a  ch.ince  to  become 
a     highly-p.^ld     heavy-equipment     operator, 
with  plentiful  Jobs,  a  new  career. 

So  excltlns;  that  when  salesman  Helmer 
Myhre  of  Mahtomedl  lelt  .m  hour  later,  he 
had  collected  Power's  check  for  $200  and  his 
signature  on  .^  contract  for  .\ssociated  School. 
Inc 


The  $900  course  was  to  Include  60  corre- 
spondence lessons  and  two  weeks'  training  in 
Texas 

But  Powers,  a  factory  worker,  began  to 
have  second  thoughts. 

Enc.niraged  by  his  wife — the  couple  live 
with  their  two  small  children  in  a  modest 
suburban  home — he  called  Associated  Gen- 
eral Contractors  (AGC)   the  next  day. 

AGC  s  advice  Get  out!  It  called  the  course 
worthless  and  said  equipment  operator  Jol» 
were  scarce  wages  far  below  those  suggested 
bv  Mvhre 

Powers  got  oul-but  the  $200  was  "nonre- 
lundable  " 

The  continued  existence  of  such  short- 
term  schools  in  Minnesota  prompted  the  AGC 
and  the  Operating  Engineers  union  to  issue 
a  joint  statement  warning  that  a  graduate 
would  be  hired  on  the  same  basis  as  a 
•.otallv  inexperienced  applicant." 

Both  groups  rec jgnize  only  one  training 
program,  the  21-nio;iih  hea\y-equlpment 
course  at  the  area  vocational-technical 
school  in  Staples.  Minn 

Powers'  case  is  lalrly  common,  according 
to  high  schCKil  counselors,  lawyers  and  state 
irtlclals  who  see  the  victims  of  overselUng  by 
private  trade  and  correspondence  schools. 

One  of  the  problems  Is  the  residents  of 
Minnesota  don't  know  what's  going  on."  said 
Mrs  Tobey  Lapakko  of  St  Paul,  president  of 
■he  Minnesota  Consumers  League. 

Tills  is  the  last  legalized  con  game'  in 
America."  said  Dr.  Gerald  Thompson,  a  St. 
Unils  Park  High  School  counselor  who  has 
,ed  a  long  t>attle  against  such  schools  through 
the  .^merlcan  School  Counselor  Association 
ASCA  I 

At  the  heart  of  the  ASCA"S  opposition  Is 
the  fact  that  victims  irequently  are  people 
firasplng  for  a  way  out  of  poverty:  "They 
prey  on  the  less-than-average.  the  lower- 
motivated,  as  the  way  to  transcend  their  dlf- 
ticultles.  "  said  Lorsen  Benson  of  Hopkins 
High  School. 

But  the  counselors  emphasize  that  there 
.ire  manv  excellent  private  vocational  schools. 
.uid  they  point  specifically  to  such  well- 
islabllshed  Institutions  as  Dunwoody  Instl- 
uite.  Northwestern  TV  and  Electronics  Insti- 
tute. Brown  Institute  and  the  traditional 
inislness  colleges  located  In  several  Mlnne- 
>ota  cltle* 

Prom  some  other  schools,  however,  coun- 
selors collect  such  "horror  stories"  as: 

rhe  color-blind  youth  who  was  sold  a  cor- 
respondence cours«  In  color-coding  for  eler- 
•rlcal  wiring. 

The  highschool  girl,  weighing  160  pounds, 
recruited  bv  a  private  airline  stewardess 
school  in  Missouri  although  it  knew  she  could 
:.ever  meet  airline  requirements. 

The  retarded  boy  who  w;vs  sold  a  broadcast 
ourse  by  a  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  school  although 
-.le  could  not  read  the  application  test  para- 
graphs without  the  salesman's  help 

The   retarded    child   who   was   sold   an   art 
nslructlon  course  which   was  available  free 
t  a  local  school. 
The    prospective   student   has   few   guide- 
.mes 

With  few  exceptions,  private  correspond- 
ence schools  and  trade  schools  are  "accred- 
ited. "  offer  "diplomas.  "  have  "free  lifetime 
:ilacement  service."  are  "approved  by  the  U.S. 
orfice  of  Education"  and  are  "licensed  by  the 
s-ate  of  Minnesota."  Many  also  carry  the  "GI 
pproved"  label. 
.Some  10.000  Minnesotans-  -and  some  5  mil- 
lion Americans — are  signed  up  for  corres- 
pondence work  through  private  schools.  In 
Minnesota  another  3.000  people  are  enrolled 
in  private  traie  schools. 

The  schools  are  big  business,  but  despite 
lus  state   regulation  in   the   field  has  been 
-low  ;r.  developing. 

In  1943.  when  'Rosy  the  Riveter"  schools 
■.vere  spnnscine;  up  along  University  Av..  Mln- 
iiesota  enacted  its  first  trade  school  law 

•  It  had  a  large  hole,  recalls  one  veteran 
'if  those  days.     No  one  ever  passed  Judgment 


on  whether  the  course  would  lead  to  a  Job  ' 
In  1968  this  problem  remains:  Will  the 
student  get  what  he  sought  when  he  signed 
up — a  marketable  skill,  or  prerequisites  lor 
a  license  or  for  further  training  or  schooling? 
"Learn  how  you  can  earn  a  bachelor  of  laws 
degree  at  home  In  your  spare  time."  adver- 
tises La  Salle  Extension  University  ol  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  on  matchbook  covers  throughout 
the  region. 

In  an  affidavit  tiled  with  the  Hennepin 
County  District  Court  In  November.  Legal  Aid 
Society  attorney  Michael  Prldgen  told  how  he 
heard  La  Salle  salesman  Stanley  J  Piersale 
answer  ""Yes"  when  asked  whether  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  correspondence  course  could  prac- 
tice law  m  Minnesota 

Pressed  on  the  point.  Piersale  said  the 
graduate  could  go  to  Montana,  pass  the  bar 
exam  there  and  return  to  Minnesota  and 
take  the  test  under  reciprocity  iuireement. 

But  William  Lloyd,  director  of  bar  admis- 
sions for  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Law 
Examiners,  said  a  La  Salle  graduate  cannot 
take  the  bar  exam  In  Minnesota — and  can't 
do  so  in  48  states 

Only  California  and  Montana  permit  cor- 
respondence school  law  graduates  to  take 
their  bar  exams,  he  said.  But  an  applicant 
would  need  five  years'  residence  there  before 
trying  in  Minnesota — and  then  would  still 
have  to  show  that  he  had  three  years  of  col- 
lege work. 

Which  Is  a  bit  more  complicated  than  La 
Salle  indicates. 

But  Is  anyone  fooled? 

La  Salle,  the  American  School.  Interna- 
tional Correspondence  Schools,  the  Acad- 
emy for  Home  Study  and  others  offer  High 
School  at  Home"  In  Minnesota. 

American's  pamphlets,  for  example,  says 
"Completion  of  our  High  School  course  makes 
you  a  "High  School  Graduate"  in  training. 
and  entitles  you  to  offer  yourself  ;i£  such  lor 
positions  requiring  that  qualification  "  Sales- 
man Arthur  Westphal  assured  a  caller  this 
was  true. 

But  high  school  graduation  In  Minnesota 
Is  allowed  only  through  a  local  high  school — 
and  the  only  correspondence  courses  which 
can  be  applied  are  those  taken  through  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Extension  Division, 
reported  Edmund  C.  Lee,  director  of  second- 
ary education  for  the  Stat*  Department  of 
Eklucatlon. 

High  school  dropouts  studying  in  private 
correspondence  courses  conceivably  could 
enter  college  in  Minnesota  by  passing  a  high 
school  equivalency  test — but  if  they  took 
acceptable  university  extension  work  they 
could  enter  college  directly  without  taking 
the  test. 

Salesmen  who  oversell  a  schov..  '  offerings 
get  much  of  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  field 
James  A.  Porcler.  Coon  Rapids,  and  Walter 
J.  Smith,  Becker,  Minn,,  won  more  than  $800 
apiece  In  out-of-court  settlements  in  1965 
from  Truck  Driver  Training  School.  Inc 
after  charging  that  salesman  Helmer  Myhre 
and  John  P.  Sheeran  had  lied  about  gradu- 
ates' Job  opportunities,  salaries  .ind  pl.\ce- 
ment  service  help. 

Their  suit  in  Hennepin  County  District 
Court  said  Sheeran  once  told  them  during 
their  three-week  training,  "The  companies 
back  home  are  screaming  for  you." 

When  they  returned  to  Minneapolis  he  told 
them.  "Get  out  there  and  start  hitting  those 
truckers!" 

And  after  months  of  fruitless  Job  hunting. 
they  found  that  the  school's  placement  serv- 
ice consisted  of  a  salesman  paging  through 
a  telephone  directory  and  commenting.  ■Well, 
let's  see  where  we  will  send  you  tf>day." 

IFrom    the    Minneapolis    Tribune.    July    11. 
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In   T'win   Cities   Hospitals — Technician 

Diploma  No  Job  Assvrance 

(By  Mark  Wyman » 
The  young  Minneapolis  woman  can't  un- 
derstand it. 


Once  told  there  was  a  shortage  of  medical 
laboratory  technicians,  she  now  finds  after 
a  year  of"  training  that  no  Twin  Cities  hos- 
pital will  hire  her  for  such  work. 

"I  wasted  a  whole  year."  she  said  sadly. 
"I  can't  get  a  Job  here,  I'll  have  to  start  all 
over." 

She  signed  up  in  1967  lor  medical  labora- 
tory technician  training  at  the  Institute  of 
Medical  Technique.  1900  La  Salle  Ave 

But  she  didn't  learn  until  later  that  the 
school- -along  with  Minneapolis'  three  other 
private  medical  technician  schools^is  not 
accepted  bv  any  major  medical  group— not 
by  the  State  Medical  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Societv  of  Clinical  Pathologists  (ASCP) 
or  the  Minnesota  Society  of  Medical  Tech- 
nologists, 

This  means  that  almost  no  graduates  of 
the  schcxjls  can  get  medical  laboratory  tech- 
nician jobs  in  the  Twin  Cities.  And  they 
occasionally  are  told  by  the  local  pathologists 
I  as  one  praduate  of  Professional  Business 
Institute  was  I,  "I  wouldn"t  hire  you  as  a 
dishwasher,"' 

The  schools  train  medical  technicians, 
medical  and  dental  assistants  and  reception- 
ists and  X-ray  technicians — all  fields  with 
large  shortages  in  Minnesota 

Because  of  these  shortages,  the  graduates 
get  Jobs  quickly  in  rural  areas,  and  frequent- 
ly in  the  Twin  Cities  in  non-technician 
positions. 

The  fact  that  rural  clinics  have  many 
graduates  of  the  schools  led  Dr  Seymour 
Handler  of  North  Memorial  Hospital.  Rob- 
binsdale.  a  pathologist  concerned  with  the 
schools"  training,  to  ask  friends.  It  I'm  ever 
in  an  accident  out  in  the  country,  don't 
give  me  a  blood  transfusion   ' 

The  schools  continue  to  exist  "because 
of  a  failure  of  public  institutions  to  train'" 
enough  medical  technicians,  charged  Dr.  D. 
M.  Larson  of  the  personnel  department  at 
the  Mayo  Clinic.  Rochester.  Minn. 

S.  L Troup,  president  of  Professional  Bus- 
iness Institute  iPBIi,  1402  W.  Lake  St, 
noted  the  pathologists'  criticisms  and  an- 
swer. "They  frown  on  us  but  hire  our  grad- 
uates." '' 

The  four  schcxDls— PBI.  the  Institute  of 
Medical  Technique.  Medical  Institute  of 
Minnesota.  2309  Nicollet  Av  ,  and  the  North- 
west Institute  of  Medical  Laboratory  Tech- 
nique. 3408  E  Lake  St — all  have  iseen  in- 
spected by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  recent  years. 

Thev  have  never  received  an  over-all  favor- 
able report^ — including  a  1967  inspection  of 
the  Institute  of  Medical  Technique  by  Han- 
dler. Because  of  that  inspection  the  institute 
is  now  facing  removal  of  its  approval  for 
veterans'  training, 

Edwin  A   Hetland  Is  owner  of  the  Institute, 
Asked    Wednesday    about    the    state's    at- 
tempt to  remove  veterans'  training  approval. 
Hetiand  said.  "I  never  heard  of  it   " 

He  said  the  pathologists  were  "hostile""  to 
him  and  should  not  have  been  picked  to  in- 
spect the  Institute. 

Hetland  gave  names  of  six  recent  graduates 
who,  he  said,  were  working  as  medical  tech- 
nicians In  the  Twin  Cities  area  A  brief  check 
indicated  that  one  is  working  as  a  reception- 
ist in  a  doctor"s  office,  one  as  a  research  as- 
sistant In  an  animal  laboratory,  two  as  med- 
ical secretaries,  and  the  other  two  as  labora- 
tory technicians. 

"The  medical  technician  held  is  not  the 
only  area  with  a  running  leud  between  the 
professionals  and  the  private  training  schools. 
Airline  officials,  for  example,  admit  that 
ihev  hire  eraduates  of  such  private  schools 
;is  McConnell  Airline  Schoo'..  1030  Nicollet 
Av.:  Humboldt  Institute.  2201  Blaisdell  Av.: 
Gale  Institute.  3006  Hennepin  Av  .  and 
Weaver  Airline  Personnel  School  Inc  .  Kan- 
sas Citv.  Mo. 

But  an  official  of  the  Air  Transport  As- 
sociation, Washington.  D.C..  cautioned  that 
•most  of  the  airlines  have  their  own  stand- 
ards and  requirements  and  prefer  to  train 
their  own  employes." 
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Lxxrally  Nortftwest  and  NorUi  Central  Air- 
lines spokesmen  »ftld  previous  private  »chool 
tralninj?  d(«s  not  reduce  a  new  enipi.'ye  s 
tralnlni?  time  nor  di.«s  it  give  ner  any  ad- 
vantage   )ver  o'.her   appUcan's 

We  feel  this  training  maKes  a  girl  a  t>et- 
ter  applicant  ■  a  McConaell  ip^.Kesman  sa.d 
We  tea  the  girls  when  they  cail  Jr  irn 
McConnell.  YouU  get  Just  na  much  con- 
sideration as  any  gir!  off  the  street,  '  said  one 
Northwest  Airlines   represenUtlve 

me  medical  technician  feud  is  stronger 
rhan   '.he  airline  debate,   however 

Pathologists  p<jln'  to  the  private  schools 
adi.er'i.slr.g  aa  another  reason  for  their  op- 
position The  schL-jls  list  extensive  'ac- 
credl'atlun-  by  groups  not  recognized  by 
the  AMA  AiiCP  ^r  sinH'.ar  major  medlca. 
organizations 

n\e  Institute  of  Medical  Technique;. 
catalog  asts.  If  you  pian  to  enter  a  medi- 
cal technician  school  why  not  attend  the 
nnest'"  ^      , 

I-  r-alls  lt«elf  one  of  the  leading  schools 
of  .ts  kind  in  the  United  States  The  equip- 
ment   and    facilities    of    the    school    are    the 

(  In  January  1956  Ibe  school  agreed— under 

'hrea-  nT  a  court  suit  filed  by  the  Min- 
nesota artDrney  general  -to  drop  the  c.iinvs 
that  the  school  has  the  finest  and  newcbt 
scientific  instruments  and  that  It  'con- 
tains a  medical  library 

Pathologist*'  inspections  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  have  turned  up  these 
.-omplaints  no  clinical  training  for  studenta, 
inadequately-trained  sta3  i  including  chiro- 
practors at  times  I  p<Jor  tr  lining  procedures, 
lack  of  screening  of  appltcantj.  over-empha- 
sis on  unnecessary  areas 

FBI  s  Troup  argues  that  clinical  afflliaUon 
IS  not  needed  because  studenw  practice 
exims  etc    on  each  other 

For  comparison,  Dr  Charles  W  Jarvla.  a 
p<--hologist  at  Children  3  Hospital  in  3t.  Paul, 
suggests  that  the  one-year  Minnesota  Lab- 
oratory Assistant  iMLAi   program  be  used. 

The  .MLA  orogram.  set  up  by  the  .ASCP  and 
the  VUnnesota  Society  of  Medical  Tech- 
nologists 15  jtTered  tree  at  four  area  voca- 
fional- technical  -*ch  xls  St  Paul,  Alexandria. 
Hlhblng  and  DuluUi,  S-.  Mary's  Junior  Col- 
lege m  Mimeapolu  offers  a  two-year  MLA 
course  which  Jarvis  singled  out  for  praise 

The  MLA  gradJates  know  what  they 
know  -but  they  also  know  what  they  don't 
know  Jirvis  stressed  "They  don't  go  to  a 
hospital  m  PodunkvlUe  and  think  they  can 
do  just  anything  " 

MLA  5'uaents  he  emphasized,  are  drawn 
from  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school 
graduating  class  and  spend  six  months  in 
class  work  and  six  months  In  a  hospital 
'.aboratorv,  closely  supervised  by  medical 
tec^inologlsts— at  a  ratio  of  five  students 
for  each  full-time  laborauir.-  instructor 

The  pathologists  occaslon.illy  find  some 
points  to  praise  m  the  private  medical 
technique  schools  Jarvis  said  that  other 
schools  should  be  urged  to  upgrade  as  much 
as  has  the  Medical  Institute  of  Minnesota 
He  noted  that  the  school  "makes  no  claim  In 
print  to  be  turning  out  a  registered  medical 
technician  ' 

Others  have  noted  upgrading  at  PBI 

L  A.  Moen,  Medical  Institute  of  MlnnesoU 
director,  said  the  school  Is  in  the  process  of 
obtaining  clinical  affiliation 

1  Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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Top    Jobs     Used    as     Li-res     But     Traini.ng 

May   Nor   .Asst  rk   Tkk.m 

I  By  Mark   Wymaii  i 

What  seemed  Ideal  about  the  course  to 
17-year-old  Richard  Kreutz  was  that  he  could 
study  at  his  farm  home  .'or  36  lessons,  only 
requiring  six  weeks  of  formal  training  at  the 
school    to   become   a    computer   programmer 

And    Jule    Blum,    salesman     for    Midwest 


Automation  Tralnlng-Kans.is  City  Inc  held 
out  the  prospect  that  after  finishing  train- 
ing. Richard  could  walk  right  into  a  program- 
ming job  at  the  IBM  Corp  plant  in  nearby 
R.ichester   Minn 

He   gave   me   a    t^st  -it    was   supp<i8ed    to 
be  30  minutes,  I  did  it  in   12   "  Richard  said 
I   was  average    He  said   I   would   be  accept- 
able " 

The  contract  would  have  to  be  signed  that 
night.  Blum  emphaslze,d  repeatedly  during 
his  two-hour  visit  to  the  farm  on  the  rolling 
hills  near  Douglas   Minn 

He     wiis     talking     pretty     fast,""     recalled 

Richard's     mother— but    she    finally    wrote 

Blum  a  registration  fee  check  of  $25  although 

he  was  so  nervous"  about  getting   It  done 

Immediately 

The  rest  of  the  »800  tuition  was  to  come 
from  insurance  funds  left  by  Richard's  late 
father 

Someone  suggested  that  the  family  f^rst 
check  with  IBM  And  that  wiis  the  end  of 
that 

IBM  officials  turned  thumbs-down  on  the 
course  and  Richard  got  out,  aided  by  State 
Sen     Harold   G    Krieger   of    Rochester 

"A  mushrooming,  talked-about  glamour 
industry  is  bound  to  attract  opportunists" 
admitted  a  data  processing  teacher  writing 
on  private  computer  schools  in  a  professional 
Journal  recently 

The   computer    field    la     hot'   right    now," 

agreed  Earle  A   Obermeyer   guidance  director 

at  John  Marshall  High  School  In  Rochester 

Students    hear    computer    jobs    described 

only  in  glowing  terms 

industry  can't  get  enough  programmers 
You  can  get  In  on  the  ground  floor  '"  said 
Stephen  Child,  director  of  Career  'Training 
Institute,  84  S  6th  St  .  while  talking  to  a 
high  school  graduate  recently 

'.■\fter  t*  J  years  of  work,  you'd  be  enrning 
SIOOOO  "  he  added  He  assured  that  student 
that  the  aptitude  test  wasn't  much— "We 
don't  count  the  ones  you  don't  finish,  and 
only   one-fourth  of    the   wrong  ones .'" 

Computer  industry  officials  Interviewed 
agree  that  training  Is  provided  by  the  mass 
of  computer  schools  springing  up— but  they 
added  that  It  was  often  somewhat  less  than 
that  described  in  the  advertising  which  lured 
the  student 

These  scho<.>ls  misrepresent,""  said  Robert 
K  Patterson,  Univac  employment  man- 
ager Along  with  spokesmen  from  Conuol 
Data  Corp  and  Honeywell  Inc  ,  he  agreed 
that  such  schools  generally  turn  out  com- 
puter oper,itor5  or  technicians — but  not 
programmers 

Salesmen  receive  much  of  the  criticism, 
however 

"The  problem  with  these  salesmen  is  that 
they  11  griih  at  anything,"  said  Merwm 
Chambers  WUlmar.  Minn.,  high  school 
counselor 

Another  W!llm.u  counselor.  Herbert  Duit. 
told  of  a  computer  school  salesman  trying 
to  sign  up  a  boy  who  could  no  more  catch 
on  to  data  processing  than  the  man  m  the 
moon" 

"These  schools  are  Inclined  not  to  be  se- 
lective. "  agreed  Mark  D  Wanvlg,  a  personnel 
chief   for   Honeywei; 

Harriet  Loge  of  WUlmar  said  she  became 
suspicious  last  spring  when  .<  salesman 
"didn't  want  me  to  talk  to  my  high  school 
counselor  before  signing  up  for  a  program- 
ming course  The  salesman  represented 
Automaton  Machine  Training  Center,  Inc. 
Kansas  City    Mo 

He  said,  Why""  Is  there  some  question? 
H,iven  t  I  explained  it  well"?"  Miss  Loge 
recalled 

Salesmen  are  quiet  on  one  point  that  might 
interest  prospective  students  their  organiza- 
tions experiences  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission     FTC) 

Both  Midwest  .Automation  .^nd  Electronic 
Computer  Programming  Institute  lECPI), 
for  example,  have  signed  FTC  consent  orders 


prnnilslng  to  stop  advertising  that  their 
graduates  can  go  on  to  top  .salaries  quickly 
Et'PI  s  br.inch  in  Atlanta.  Ga  ,  agreed  t  i 
stop  accepting  students  who  had  taken  it.s 
.ip'.itiide  te.sts  without  supervision  and  to 
St  ip  possible  mifrepreseiuailon"  of  job  op- 
portiKUties  in  the  field 

Midwest  Automation,  the  FTC  said 
wr  •n.;:y  .idvertislng  that  lt«  facilities  were 
adequite  for  the  training  offered  .ind  th.n 
its  placement  service  had  obtained  jobs  for 
graduates 

The  school  had  no  graduates,"  at  that 
time,  the  FTC  said. 

Midwest  .Automation  also  consented  not  to 
Imply  that  IBM  accredits,  approves  or  spon- 
sors Its  training. 

This  point  IS  a  growing  concern  to  IBM, 
and  an  IBM  .spokesmin  said  List  week  that 
the  firm  has  obtained  lour  consent  decrees  ;ii 
two  years  from  computer  schools  agreelni; 
u>  stop  using  IBM  so  conspicuously  in  their 
advertising 

Industry  officii  Is  interviewed  generally 
agreed  computer  schools'  training  is  often 
oversold  unless  the  school  is  tied  to  a  com- 
puter firm-  such  as  Control  Data  Institute— 
or  has  traditional  connectloti.s  with  such 
firms,    such    as   Brown    Institute 

Students  of  the  schools  also  often  find  that 
the  programming  "  Is  a  lure — but  that  key- 
pvinch  and  operator  training  Is  actually 
provided 

"They  told  how  there  were  tour  or  iUe  Jobs 
for  everv  graduate  '"  said  Kathy  Kloe    1517  E 
HBth   St  .   Bloomlngton.   who  tt)ok   ECPI's   15- 
week    *1  501)  course  and  got  a  key-jninch  Job 
It  s  not  true  " 

Some  of  them  did  get  programmer  Jobs. 
but  only  the  top  people,  "  added  Robert  Pct- 
tlplece.  8511  Columbus  Av  ,  Bloomlngton 
"It's  not  a  programmer-oriented  school   " 

Bill    Morga.    assistant    director    of    ECPT-s 
Minneapolis     oranch     at     512     Nicollet     Av 
sire.ssed  that  the  school  turns  out    "program- 
mer trainees  " 

Our  graduates  are  going  to  work,  right 
out  in  the  programmer  fields,  "  he  added 
Half  of  the  firms  hire  Uiose  with  program- 
mer training  as  operators —  Then  they  move 
up.  '  ho  said 

S«jme  schools  get  cauKht  when  they  cross 
the  line  bevond  legitimate  puffery 

Ten  former  students  of  Gale  Institute 
3006  Hennepin  Av  .  filed  suit  and  won  out- 
of-court  settlements  ol  .ibout  »600  apiec 
m  1965  afer  iharclng  that  Gale  .salesmen 
told  them  the  courses  would  qualify  their, 
for  Jobs. 

This   was    not    true,    thev   discovered    later 
After    this   encotinter   Gale    dropped    sucii 
short  courses  as    "Jet  mechanics"  and  "heavy 
equipment  operation   " 

Since  1K65  each  Gale  student  must  sign  a 
certificate  suiting  "I  have  not  been  promised 
a  Job,  '  reported  James  Lushine,  Gale's  gen- 
eral manager 

"Before  that,  there  were  misunderstand- 
ings." Lushine  admitted 

IFYom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 

July  13.  19681 

Legal  Control  Weak— Pew  Guides  Exist  on 

Trade  SniooLS 

(By  Mark  Wymani 

He  had  lost  8150  when  a  fraudulent  com- 
puter training  school  folded  in  1905  and 
Jim  -Somers  "ahs  trying  to  avoid  a  second 
misstep. 

But  the  Faribault.  Minn,,  youth  could  find 
no  agency  or  official  who  would  talk  openly 
with  him  on  what  t  )  watch  for  in  .'pecihc 
trade  schools 

"There  was  no  place  I  could  go,""  recalls 
Somers.   now   living  at  "2217  Portland  Av 

So  he  followed  Uie  computer  programmmtt 
advertisements   to   a   SI, 080   cnirse    at    Elec- 
tronic Computer  Programminit  Instifite   b\~ 
Nicollet  Av   He  wanted  to  te  a  programmer 
as   the   'chool    implied    he    would- -but     o<jn 
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'-e  realized  thiit  without  college  training  he 
would  qualify  only  for  a  lower-skill  Job  as 
a  c.wnputer  operator  or  key  punch  operator. 
.S.vmers  is  not  alone  in  discovering  that 
there  are  tew  ^tuides  for  those  seeking  train- 
ing   in    a    pri\ate    correspondence    or    trade 

school  J      »     t 

"For  a  while  we  used  to  tell  students  to 
go  down  and  check  with  the  Better  Business 
Bure.iu  '  explained  Earle  A,  Obermeyer.  guid- 
ance director  at  John  Marshall  High  School, 
Rochester.    Minn.   ""But    that   dldnt   do   any 

good   "  _ 

I  Observers  note  that  the  bureaus  report 
on  one  of  Minnesot<i"s  worst  private  schools 
simply  questions  two  statements  made  by 
salesmen  and  adds  that  it  has  received  no 
complaints  on  the  school. 

I  A  bureau  otticUil,  questioned  on  this  point. 
said  that  often  complaints  do  not  reach  his 
office  taut  are  taken  care  of  by  the  school  to 
avoid  (jetting  on  the  bureau's  list,) 

•We   can  t    ^ro   .uivmore    by    the    fact    that 
they're  Gl-approved,""  added  James  Hosasco. 
counseling    director    for    Red    Wing.    Minn 
High  School.    ■I>ecause  many  of  the  schools 
we  have  trouble  with  are  G I- approved."" 

This  occurs,  officials  said,  because  the  GI 
protection  applies  only  to  veterans,  not  the 
public  .Sch<wls  may  apply  different  rules  on 
refunds  and  training  to  nonveterans. 

Such  problems  do  not  occur,  counselors 
stre.ssed.  In  such  reliable  schools  as  Dun- 
w(X>dv  Institute,  Brown  Institute,  Northwest- 
ern -TV  and  Electronics  Institute,  and  the 
traditional  business  colleges. 

Counselors  cliannel  their  complaints  tc 
Charles  Shutaat  supervisor  of  private  trade 
schools  for  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion who  is  («ie  of  Minnesota's  most  knowl- 
edgeable officials  in  the  field,  and  to  Atty. 
Gen    Doueliis  Head 

But  these  officials  are  hampered  by  weak 
legislation— a  monument  to  the  powerful 
private  trade  .school  lobby,  which  includes 
both   gotxl   and   bad  schools. 

Leading  the  flyht  iigalnst  stronger  controls 
have  been  such  persons  as  State  Sen,  Donnld 
O  Wright,  one  of  the  legislature's  most  pow- 
erful men.  and  lobbyist  Peter  Popovich, 

Irving  Brand,  former  Hennepin  County  dis- 
trict judge,  now  is  defending  the  institute 
of  Medical  Technique  in  its  fight  to  avoid 
losing  approval  for  veteran"s  training.  In 
1963  the  institute  was  represented  by  a  South 
St  Paul  attorney  named  Harold  LeVander. 
whose  presence  today  in  the  governor's  chair 
has  not  cheered  lidvocates  of  stronger  regu- 
lation. 

Critics  concede,  however,  that  a  lawyers 
representation  of  a  client  does  not  necessarily 
imply  personal  approval  i 

Despite  the  strength  of  the  private  trade 
school  lobby,  .some  observers  are  optimistic 
about  chances  for  tighter  regulation  in  the 
1969  legislative  session. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Duane  Mat- 
theis  said  he  will  seek  a  joint  effort  with 
the  .ittorney  general  for  a  stronger  bill  next 
vear  Thev  did  not  work  together  in  the  1967 
session,  but  Mattheis  admits  now  that  his 
attempt  to  push  a  compromise  bill  with  the 
private  schools  was  a  failure. 

Advocates  of  stronger  legislation  are  seek- 
ing such  regulations  iis  these,  all  aimed  at 
schools  show-ing  more  concern  for  financial 
gain  than  for  students"  education. 

Course  content  should  be  examined  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  with  an  eye 
to  determining  whether  It  can  provide  the 
training  sought  by  the  student. 

The  fee  schedule  should  include  a  maxi- 
mum registration  fee — such  as  $50 — and  a 
refund  policy  returning  all  but  $25  to  the 
student  who'  drops  out  within  a  few  weeks 
after  signing  up.  This  would  soften  effects  of 
the  salesman's    "quick  sell." 

Adequate  screening  is  needed  to  "make 
reasonably  certain."  as  the  Wisconsin  law 
states,  "that  the  student  has  the  ability  to 
profit"  from  the  course. 


Counselors  criticize  many  schools"  "entry"" 
examinations,  especially  the  "Draw  Me"  test 
given  by  Art  Instruction  Schools.  500  S.  4th 
St.  Such  testa  appeal  to  a  child's  ego  and 
attract  many  who  cannot  benefit  from  the 
course,  several  counselors  charged. 

But  President  Roy  Stuart  s;Ud  liO  per  cent 
of  those  taking  the  test  fail,  and  "even  on  a 
single  drawing,  we  can  tell  whether  they  have 
art  talent." 

Regarding  criticism  that  the  test  is  merely 
copying,  Stuart  answered,  "Tliat's  what  art 
is;  If  you're  drawing  something  you're  copy- 
ing It." 

Others  look  to  effective  accreditation  as  a 
possible  road  to  regulation 

•'Accreditation  means  that  a  school  has 
met  certain  rigid  requirements."  states  the 
National  Home  Study  Council  iNHSC)  the 
nation's  major  private  correspondence  school 
group. 

But  critics  charge  that  the  NHSC  and  other 
organizations  are  merely  accrediting  their 
own  members. 

"It  means  nothing."  charged  Loren  Benson, 
Hopkins  High  School  counselor  "The  good 
schools  and  the  bad  schools  are  both  listed. 

With  all  Its  high-sounding  phrases,  the 
NHSC  recently  "accredited"  Midwest  Auto- 
mation Training.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  On  May 
2  1967,  the  school  signed  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  consent  order  promising  tn  drop 
dishonest    advertising. 

Why  do  unethical  schools  conMiuie  to 
thrive?  Observers  agree  that  many  victims  are 
embarrassed  to  reveal  their  mistakes,  oi  are 
afraid  of  a  lawsuit  if  they  try  to  escape  a 
contract. 

This  Is  an  unrealistic  fear,  said  Joseph 
Summers,  St.  Paul  city  attorney,  who  han- 
dled cases  against  fraudulent  schools  while 
serving  as  an  assistant  state  attorney  gen- 
eral from  1962-65. 

He  said  he  does  not  recall  any  school  going 
to  court  to  collect  money  from  a  student 
who  broke  a  contract;  others  active  in  the 
field  give  an  identical  report. 

"That's  symptomatic  of  frauds— they  don"; 
do  that."'  summers  said. 

The  reason;  to  avoid  the  publicity  a  trial 
would  generate.  It's  safer  to  lose  Just  one 
student's  tuition  by  dropping  the  matter. 

George  Roehrdanz.  a  Minneapolis  attorney, 
said,  "I've  had  50  cases  since  1961"  of  students 
suing  private  schools  over  unfulfilled  prom- 
ises, "and  not  one  has  gone  to  court — all  were 
out-of-court  settlements  'oy  the  schools," 
Because  costs  are  "prohibitive"  for  out-of- 
state  schools  to  come  to  Minnesota  to  defend 
themselves,  the  state  resident  is  in  a  strong 
position  to  sue  them  for  dishonest  adver- 
tising, attorneys  said. 

But  most  victims  of  fraudulent  trade 
schools,  of  overzealous  salesmen,  of  dishonest 
advertising  do  not  know  this.  And  it  was 
their  own  interest  in  self-improvement  v.hich 
led  them  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  and  be- 
come the  next  victim. 

■"The  pathetic  part  of  this  whole  thing  is 
that  the  people  are  ambitious  people— peo- 
ple attempting  to  improve  themselves,"  said 
Adolph  Tobler,  business  representative  of  the 
St.  Paul  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  and  a 
longtime  proponent   of   stronger   regulation. 


position  and,  before  that,  as  staff  direc- 
tor and  general  counsel  for  tlie  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  as 
administrative  assistant  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
SPARKM^N  1 .  As  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  have 
benefited  greatly  from  my  association 
with  Mr,  Odom,  I  shall  miss  him.  as  will 
his  host  of  friends  in  Washington.  I  wish 
him  well  in  his  law  practice  back  in 
Montgomei-j". 


RETIREMENT   OF   LEWIS   G. 
ODOM.  JR. 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  salute  Mr.  Lewis  G. 
Odom,  Jr.,  the  staff  director  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  who  has  annoimced  that 
he  is  departing  from  Washington  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  Alabama  and  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  profession,  the  law. 

Alabama's  gain  will  be  the  Senates 
loss,  for  Mr.  Odom  has  proved  to  be  an 
outstanding  public  servant  in  his  present 


WISCONSIN  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 
SELECT  DISTINGUISHED  TEACH- 
ERS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  criti- 
cal shortage  of  teachers  in  the  Nation 
has  reached  shocking  proportions.  Some 
ascribe  this  deficiency  of  manpower  to 
the  fact  that  our  Nation's  teachers  rarely 
are  given  the  recognition  that  they  de- 
,servc.  All  too  often  our  educators  are 
taken  for  granted  and  not  compensated 
sufficiently  for  their  efforts. 

Today  I  am  pleased  to  extend  my  con- 
izraiulations  to  nine  Wisconsin  Stale 
University  professors  .selected  as  "1968 
Distinguished  Teachers." 

This  vear  the  awards  by  the  Johnson 
Foundation,  of  Racine.  Wis.,  went  to 
Miss  Vera  Mo.ss.  River  Falls;  Oliver  An- 
drews. Stevens  Point;  Dr.  Evelyn  Rimel. 
Stout  State:  Dr.  Egal  Feldman.  Superior; 
and  Dr.  Raymond  E.  Light,  Whitewater, 
In  addition,  the  Eugene  W.  and  Mar.ionc 
P  Murphv  Foundation  made  awards  to 
Dr,  Edward  Blackorby.  Eau  Claire:  Dr. 
Don  Wille.  La  Crosse:  Dr.  Roberto  Nel- 
.'^on,  Oshkosh:  and  Dr.  Thomas  Lundcen. 
Platteville. 

Recently,  the  achievements  of  these 
nine  educators  were  spelled  out  in  the 
Wisconsin  State  Universities  Report.  I 
think  that  Senators  would  enjoy  learn- 
ing about  the.se  Wisconsin  .scholars.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  appearing  in  the  July  i.ssue 
of  this  publication  be  -printed  m  th.e 
Record, 

There  beint:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
STATE  Universities  Select  Distinovished 

Teachers 
Special  distinction  and  honor  have  come 
to  nine  Wisconsin  State  University  profes- 
sors recently  selected  as  1968  Distinguished 
Teachers.  Cited  for  excellence  in  teaching 
and  chosen  individually  by  each  State  Unl- 
yersliy,  the  six  men  and  three  women  will 
each  receive  $500, 

This  is  the  lirst  year  that  nine  Distin- 
guished Teachers  were  chosen  in  the  WSU 
system.  Originally  the  award  was  established 
by  the  Johnson  Foundation.  Racine,  Wis- 
consin, as  an  alternate  year  award  for  each 
State  University,  This  year,  in  addition  to 
nve  awards  presented  by  the  Johnson  Founda- 
tion four  more  awards  were  made  possible 
by  the  Eugene  W.  and  Marjorle  P  Murphy 
foundation,  Mr,  Murphy  is  president  of  the 
WSU  Board  of  Regents. 

Those  receiving  Murphy  Foundation 
awards  include  Dr,  Edward  Blackorby.  Eau 
Claire;  Dr.  Don  Wille,  La  Crosse;  Dr.  Roberta 
Nelson,  Oshkosh:  and  Dr,  Thomas  Lundeen, 
Platteville.  Johnson  Foundation  awards 
went  to  Miss  Vera  Moss.  River  Falls;  Oliver 
Andrews.  Stevens  Point;  Dr.  Evelyn  Rlmel. 
Stout  State:  Dr.  Egal  Feldman.  Superior;  and 
Dr.  Raymond  E.  Light,  "Whitewater. 
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Dr  Blackorby  professtir  of  tusUiry  at  WSU- 
Kau  Claire,  nas  b«en  on  the  fctcully  there  for 
10  years  An  author  of  a  book  and  numerous 
articles  and  papers.  Dr  Blackorby  was  se- 
lected by  ballot  by  members  of  the  last  three 
graduatlni?  rUsses  .it  Eau  Claire 

Dr  WlUe  associate  professor  of  .iiealth- 
recreatlon-physlcal  education  has  been  a 
WSU-La  Crosse  fiiculty  member  for  15  years 
He  has  published  articles  and  liciven  more 
than  1  000  lectures  on  health  education  Dr 
W;lle  was  selected  by  vote  of  the  student 
bodv 

Prof  Nelson  chairman  of  the  department 
of  management  In  the  WSU-Oshkosh  School 
of  Business  .Administration  is  a  four  year 
stilT  member  .-Selected  bv  an  .tll-unlverslty 
committee,  she  has  done  extensive  research, 
publishing  and  consulting  m  the  area  of  in- 
dustrial relations  and  related  rtelds 

Dr  Lundeen  profess<.)r  if  history,  has  been 
■It  WSU-Platteville  .since  1958  He  was  chosen 
from  13  candidates  by  a  vote  ,)f  the  student 
body 

.Miss  Moss,  professor  of  English,  was  se- 
lected by  members  of  the  classes  of  1968  1965 
.ind  1963  .She  ams  one  jf  120  different  teach- 
ers nomln.ited  for  the  award  and  has  been 
-n  the  WSU-Rlver  Fnlls  faculty  for  16  years 

ilr  AocUews  associate  proiessjr  of  chemls- 
trv  has  been  ut  WSU-Stevens  Point  for 
euht  years  He  recently  onducted  an  ex- 
periment on  teaching  chemistry  principles 
to  klndergar-en  students  .ind  was  cited  for 
sucress  both  in  .ind  out  of  the  classrcwm 
He  was  selected  by  an  all-unlverslty 
committee 

Dr  Rlmel.  professor  of  education  and 
psychology  at  Stout,  was  also  chosen  by  an 
.ill- university  committee  She  has  been  on 
the  faculty  since  1961  and  Is  luted  m  Who's 
Who  of  American  Women  Who  s  Who  In 
Education    .md   the  .Academy  of  Science 

Dr  Peldman.  professor  of  history  has  been 
at  WSU -Superior  for  two  years  His  research 
papers  have  fiad  wide  publication  .ind  he 
IS  currently  writing  a  book  He  was  choeen 
bv  m  all-universlty  committee 

Dr  Light,  professor  of  music.  Is  also  di- 
rector of  th?  University  Concert  Choir  at 
W3U-Whiteviater  Ciordlnator  of  music  edu- 
cation for  the  Univer.slty  md  clinician  for 
elementary  music  education  workshops,  he 
has  worked  on  the  faculty  there  for  14  years 
He  was  chosen  by  a  faculty-student  com- 
mittee 

Based  on  national  studies  and  conferences. 
the  proposal  was  Initiated  it  WSU-O  by 
Jarvis  E  Bush,  university  director  of  the 
division  of  composition  ind  survey  .Approval 
was  granted  by  the  department  of  English  at 
Urge,  the  departments  comp)osltion  com- 
mittee, -.he  university  teacher  education 
council,  curriculum  committee,  and  WSU-O 
President   Roger  E    Guiles 


SUMMER   IN    THE   HARKS 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  my 
friends  and  :ieit;hbors  Irom  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  High  School  neighborhood 
have  been  reporting;  enthu-slastically 
about  the  new  bur.st  of  special  summer 
programs  m  the  area,  some  at  Deal  and 
Wilson,  some  on  the  grounds  of  Fort 
Reno  Park 

One  of  the  most  exciting  of  these 
setrins  to  b'-  the  summer  in  the  parks  pro- 
t;ram  developed  by  the  National  Park 
Sei-\ice.  National  Capital  region.  It  Is 
takitit;  place  in  16  other  areas  of  the 
city,   be.sides   Port   Reno 

One  unu.-.ual  feature  of  this  citywlde 
pronrain  is  its  relationship  to  20  neigh- 
borhood planning  councils  These  coun- 
cils were  inaugurat«l  m  January  1967 
as  an  expression  of  the  desire  of  local 
citizeris,   particxilarly   youth,   to  partici- 


pate In  and  help  guide  the  formulation 
of  summer  plans  for  children  of  the  Dis- 
trict Nearly  every  neighborhood  plan- 
ning council  has  its  summer  in  the  parks 
program,  with  facilltlee  located  at  the 
point  requested  by  representatives  of  the 
neighborhood 

In  the  case  of  Fori  Reno,  which  lies 
within  Nelghboriiood  Plani^ing  Council 
Atea  No  3.  the  west  half  of  the  eighth 
police  precinct  the  council  officers 
chose  a  .secluded  spot  deep  witliln  the 
park,  far  from  the  nearest  homes,  about 
halfway  between  Deal  Junior  High  and 
Wilson  Senior  High  Schools.  Uke  other 
community  txirks.  there  is  a  simple  plat- 
form which  serves  as  a  stage  or  band- 
stand, a  black  topped  area  for  dancing, 
exhibitions  or  games,  some  lights^ — hung 
attractively  within  a  .small  grove  of 
trees — and  facilities  for  a  movie  screen 
Last  Fnday  evening.  July  26.  the  neigh- 
borhood turned  out  for  its  first  open-air 
movie,  the  Smithsonian  loaned  nim,s 
for  the  occasion  which  drew  .spectators 
of  all  ages  One  local  resident  com- 
mented that  he  had  never  known  such 
a  large  number  (jf  Negro  children  lived 
In  the  area  behind  the  reservoir.  Ttiey 
came,  with  their  parents,  to  the  show 
Tlie  previous  day  many  of  the  same 
youngsters  had  a  surprise  trip'  to 
Great  Falls.  Maryland  side,  where  they 
fished  at  a  site  on  the  C  &  O  Canal, 
stocked  for  this  pur;x)se  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Two  hundred 
youngsters  a  day  are  bused  to  the  flsh- 
ing  'grounds  where  fishing  gear  and  in- 
structions on  its  use  are  provided.  The 
Angler  s  Club  of  Washington  and  Police 
Boys  Clubs  cooperate  m  the  daily 
program 

Clay  modelmii,  puppetry  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  .special 
artmobiles "  are  regular  features  of 
Summer  in  the  Parks  '  Some  programs 
have  instructors  in  poolplayms;  cjmmu- 
nity  parks  also  offer  volleyball  and  bad- 
minton, horseshoes,  and  play  equipment 
for  very  young  children,  dancing,  folk 
singing,  chamber  music,  soul,  dixieland 
jazz,  exhibitions,  and  perforinancs  of  all 
kinds.  The  varying  programs  are  brought 
into  each  neighborhood  on  request 

Each  neighborhood  has  also  been  in- 
vited to  develop  its  own  programs  such 
as  community  slnss.  outdoor  cooking 
contests,  fashion  and  art  .shows,  model 
plane  and  car  races,  amateur  athletic  ex- 
hibitions, drama  and  jazz  sroups,  and 
so  on  One  nature  lover  proposed  the  in- 
corporation of  a  nature  center  program 
presented  a  few  times  previously  at  Fort 
Reno  She  adds  that  in  her  20  years  of 
residence  in  the  area  .she  has  never  seen 
a  program  with  .so  many  ixj.ssibllities  for 
constructive  activity. 

.\  storage  building  to  house  mainte- 
nance supplies,  a  complete  .sound  system 
which  can  be  dismantled  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  a  bulletin  lx)ard  and  attractive 
signs  are  all  provided  You  may  have  .seen 
the  bright  green  'Smiling  Tree"  which 
is  the  emblem  used  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  get  people  out  into  their  city 
parks. 

The  neighborhood  councils  are  divided 
into  districts,  each  with  lUs  own  district 
:  epi-esentative  to  help  plan  programs  and 
involve  neighborhood  groups  iti  the 
project    Each  park  has  its  own  property 


manager.  StafI  for  the  silts  come  througii 
recommendations  of  the  neighborhood 
planning  councils,  who  are  also  respon- 
sible for  security  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment, and  operating  hours. 

Each  council  also  runs  its  own  conces- 
sion stand  and  keeps  the  profits  through 
a  neighborhood  concession  arrangement 
with  the  parks  Hot  Shoppes.  Inc..  with 
the  cooperation  of  General  Services,  Inc 
helped  to  get  the  concessions  started  with 
a  donation  In  the  Wilson  area,  the  high 
.school  Key  Club  provides  and  mans  the 
Concession  stand. 

One  hopeful  feature  of  the  program  is 
the  reaction  of  some  of  the  local  mer- 
ch-ants  who  have  had  long  experience 
with  the  misbehavior  of  idle  youngsters 
during  the  many  years  when  Fort  Reno, 
.scheduled  to  be  Regional  Recreation 
Center  for  region  A.  lay  fallow  and  un- 
used They  report  the  excitement  and 
interest  of  the  young  people  who  are 
gradually  beginning  to  find  their  way  to 
summer  In  the  park.  Also,  the  local  gar- 
deners, who  have  maintained  small  plots 
In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Reno  since  World 
War  II.  have  remarked  upon  the  de- 
crea.se  in  vandalism  of  their  gardens  for 
the  flr.st  time  in  years. 

It  may  surprise  some  persons  to  learn 
that  this  affluent  community  has  its 
share  of  problems  with  some  of  its  youth 
Tlie  Neighborhood  Planning  Council  is 
working  on  development  of  special  teen 
activities  as  an  effective  antidote  to  sum- 
mer doldrums. 

This  program  is  one  of  many  con- 
structive programs  for  young  people  in 
and  around  the  District  in  summer  1968 
It  has  already  succeeded  in  filling  a  need 
of  children  and  their  parents  In  one  part 
of  the  city — undoubtedly  In  others  as 
well.  The  citizens  who  have  taken  part 
so  far  hope  that  this  is  the  first  of  many 
•  Summers  In  the  Park.  " 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  certain  inserts  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

List   of  CoMMVNrTY   Park  Locations 

\ortnu-est  area — iNPC  1)  — Fort  Slocum- 
Kansas  .Avenue.  Madison.  Oglethorpe  and  2d 
Sts     N  W 

NPC  3t  — Fort  Reno-Fessenden  and  Chesa- 
peake Sts    and  Nebraska  Avenue 

1  NPC  4  I— Palisades  Playground — Potomac 
.ind  .Arizona   .Avenues.  N  W 

•  NPC    5  I      Plney    Branch   Parkway 
NPC    6i      Jelleffs    Boys    Club— Wisconsin 
and  SSt 

I  NPC  9)— Meridian  Hill  Park— 16th.  Euclid 
..r.d  U  Sts. 

NPC   11) — Dunbar  Senior  High  School— 
1st    ind   O  Sts 

NPC  1.3  )  — P  Street  Beach.  P  at  23rd  Street 
NPC  12  1 — Kalorania  Park^Kalorama  and 
Columbia    Roads,    .md    18th    St 

Sort'teast  area — i  NPC  7i — Fort  Bunker 
HiU— bet  13th  and  14lh  Sts.  and  Perry 
Place  N  E 

NPC  141  — Langdon  Park— 18th  St.  at  Mills 
.Avenue.  Hamlin  and  Franklin  Sts. 

NPC       15i      Whe.itley      School— Montello 
Ave  and  Morse  St. 

(NPC  18t— Fort  Mahan — Benning  Rd.  bet 
4Jnd  and  Grant  Sts 

Southeast  area. —  .NPC  181— Lincoln  Park — 
E.   Capitol    bet     11th    and    13th   Sts. 

(NPC  19  I  — Anacostla  Park — Northeast  of 
nth  St  Bridge. 
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,NPC  20)— Oxon  Run  Parkway— MlsslsBlppl 

Ave  and  Ist  Street.  ,        v.       v, 

southwest     a.ea.-(NPC     n)-LanBburgh 

Park— Delaware  Ave    bet.  I  and  M  Sts. 
(  NPC     Neighborhood  Planning  Council.) 

SIMMER    IN    THE    PARKS 

The  National  Park  Service  would  Uke  all 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  this 
summer  to  enjoy  the  great  wealth  and 
varletv  (.f  beautiful  parks  which  are  the 
heritage  of  the  District  So,  we  have  devised 
.1  program  called  Summer  in  the  Parks  in 
which  we  olTer  the  use  of  all  of  our  parks 
with  special  structures,  special  equipment 
and  special  transportation.  We  will  prov  de 
.1  public  relations  program  complete  with 
Msual  aids  such  us  posters,  handouts,  flags 
and  structure  decorations  to  publicize  and 
make  more  enjoyable  the  activities  which 
will  go  on  in  the  parks. 

We  are  also  ottering  many  ideas  for  activi- 
ties and  new  usages  of  our  parks  to  all  of 
the  municipal  and  citizen  groups  and 
agencies  but  we  are  first  calling  together 
represent-itlves  of  these  groups  to  ask  them 
lor   their   ideas   and    their   needs   of   outdoor 

areas.  .  „„ 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing into  the  recreation  business,  nor  do  we 
wish  to  compete  with  the  many  worthy  or- 
ganizations here  in  the  District.  We  are  sim- 
ply offering  space,  .structures,  facilities,  some 
transportation  and  a  plan  of  coordination  for 
established  organizations  to  make  use  of  the 
parks  With  their  personnel  and  their  summer 
programs 

The  plan  i.s  m  four  parts; 
I  Surprise  excursions  would  provide  buses 
that  would  pick  children  up  each  week  day 
.It  designated  spots  and  take  them  on  an 
outing  to  a  different  large  park.  Each  park 
would  offer  a  Ultferent  activity.  Trained 
recreation  leaders  would  supervise  the  pro- 
gram at  each  park.  Some  of  these  excursions 
would  be  guided  tours  of  an  educational 
Character,  but  most  ol  them  would  provide 
participating  active  entertainment.  Thiis, 
some  thirty  of  these  large  parks  would  be 
activated. 

Fort  Dupont.  Oxon  Hill  Farm.  Kenilworth 
Aquatic  Gardens,  Anacostla  River,  National 
Arboretum.  National  Zoo,  Fort  Washington. 
Rock  Creek  Prince  William  Forest.  Fort  Tot- 
len  Great  Falls,  Md  .  Great  Falls,  Va.,  Car- 
terock  Recreation  Area.  Green  House  and 
Nursery    Theodore  Roosevelt  Island. 

The  National  Park  Service  will  provide  the 
Iniscs  and  drivers  We  have  asked  the  Dls- 
inct  Recreation  Department  to  provide 
escorts  on  the  bu.ses  who  will  go  along  with 
the  children  on  the  tours,  but  we  will  ask 
..Iher  oreanlzatlons  to  provide  trained  lead- 
ers for  the  various  activities  on  the  sites. 
We  have  these  suggestions  for  activities: 
swimming  and  beach  sports,  folk  singing 
and  lolk  dancing,  rowing,  canoeing  and 
barge-polinp,  outdoor  games,  treasure  hunt. 
Historic  monument  visit,  hayrlde  and  water- 
melon picnics 

Nature  hikes,  fishing  and  fish  frying,  bl- 
.  ycllne  and  ponv  riding,  soap  box  derbys 
•.arm  visits,  /oo  visits  outdoor  performances. 
We  liope  that  the  various  District  of  Col- 
umbia agencies  and  organizations  will  re- 
tiuest  specific  activities  and  supply  other 
Ideas  The  main  object  Is  that  each  day  and 
.ach  park  should  provide  a  change  in  activity 
.ind  a  ^urpriRe  to  the  children. 

We  will  also  provide  decorations  on  the 
t)uses.  buttons  for  the  children.  Flags  In  the 
designated  parks,  tents  for  the  counsellors. 

II  Communitv  Parks  We  are  inviting  each 
of  the  'wentv  district  community  councils 
to  select  a  park  in  their  area  which  we  will 
equip  \uth  structures  and  lights  for  summer 
day  and  night  activities  Then  we  would  ask 
each  communitv  what  activities  they  would 
ake  for  their  parks  We  \U11  supply  a  variety 
of  portable  equipment  and  entertainment 
which  each  community  can  request  and 
schedule    but  it  should  be  understood  that 


the  community  is  invited  to  use  the  park  lor 
their  own   programs. 

Here  are  some  of  the  portable  programs 
which  we  are  considering : 

Jazzmoblle.  artmoblle,  beauty  culture  and 
fashion  show  truck,  puppet  show,  performing 
platform  with  lights,  exhibition  and  Instruc- 
tion in  karate  and  Jlu-Jitsu.  concerts— bands 
and  orchestras,  performances— dancing  and 
drama,  exhibitions 

This  hasn't  gotten  off  the  ground  yet 
III  The  focal  park,  main  demonstration 
or  "show  window"  for  Summer  In  the  Parks 
will  be  Anacostla  Park  which  stretches  two 
miles  along  the  Anacostla  River.  Huge  bal- 
loons win  float  over  it  and  be  seen  from  all 
over  the  city. 

By  day  it  will  provide  such  activities  as 
boating  and  canoeing  on  the  nver,  bicycle 
racing  along  the  paths,  swimming,  baseball, 
tennis  soft  bail,  and  miniature  golf  at  the 
Recreation  Center.  A  tent  with  an  adjoining 
open  area  for  the  making  and  fiying  of 
gilders  and  model  airplanes.  A  Child  Care 
Center  pavilion,  carousel,  and  playground 
equipment  for  children  under  six. 

We  hope  to  devote  a  special  section  to 
teen-agers  which  will  Include  a  pavilion  that 
they  will  plan  and  manage  themselves,  aiid 
we  are  suggesting  a  pavilion  that  would 
be  a  Learning  Center,  providing  programs 
of  instruction  in  such  subjects  as  sewing, 
car  driving,  automobile  repair,  beauty  care, 
baby  sitting,  typing  to  help  prepare  the 
teen-ager  for  employment 

After  sunset,  fireworks  on  a  barge  wotud 
be  drawn  along  the  river  to  announce  the 
Night  activities.  And  then  this  park  will 
glow  with  lights  in  the  chosen  Summer 
in  the  Parks  colors,  with  outdoor  base- 
ball a  band  shell  and  dancing,  pavilions, 
movies,  performers  and  an  Amateur  Night. 
We  would  Uke  all  organizations  with  sum- 
mer programs  who  could  use  open  space  or 
tented  pavUlons  to  contact  us  concerning 
use  of  a  location  on  this  long  Anacostla 
Park.  ,     ^      ,  . 

IV  The  parks  close  to  the  Capitol  should 
also  participate  in  Summer  in  the  Parks 
promotion  and  the  Smithsonian  Institutloii 
will  help  in  planning  and  producing  cultural 
events  and  exhibitions  as  that  part  of  the 
program  which  will  be  more  sophisticated. 
and  planned  for  adults. 

We  are  also  considering  small  soft  drinks 
kiosks,  traveling  exhibitions,  cocktail  lounges 
on  the  Georgetown  Canal,  and  a  sophisti- 
ckted  cafe  in  Rock  Creek  Park  run  by  conces- 
sionaires, special  events  to  occur  at  various 
times  and  various  locations.  Some  of  these 
events  wiU  include  visiting  professional  per- 
formers and  others  will  be  organized  for  pub- 
lic participation. 

Posters,  banners,  balloons.  handbills. 
tents  and  buses  all  decorated  with  Summer 
in  the  Parks  colors  and  emblems  will  provide 
Washington  with  a  festive  mood  and  much 
outdoor  recreation  to  bring  people  together 
in  our  beautiful  parks. 


"COMMTJNITY  PARKS,"  A  PARTNERSHIP  BFTWEEN 

Citizens  and  Government 
Throughout     the     District     of     Columbia 
shafts  of  sunlight  will  filter  through  forests 
by   day   and    spotlights    by   night    to   reveal 
people  in  their  parks  enjoying  them  as  never 
before   Each  section  of  the  District  will  have 
its  own   neighborhood   park— made   possible 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  Neighborhood 
Planning   Councils    and    the    National    Park 
Service.  This  will   be  the  Community   Parks 
program  in  action    These  cool  glades  during 
the  daytime  will  be  active  with  programs  of 
clay    modeling,    puppetry    from    the   Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  special  Art  Mobile.s 
Creative  instructors  will  assist  children,  teen- 
agers,   young   adults,    the    middle-aged    and 
the    oldsters    with    devising    new    means    tor 
self-expression.  In  the  late  afternoons,  young 
instructors  wiU  demonstrate  pool  techniques 
and  train  pool  players. 


The  events  and  programs  In  the  parks 
throughout  the  District  are  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Some  have  not  even  been  con- 
sidered before — not  even  thought  of  yet.  for 
each  Neighborhood  Planning  Council  will 
provide  its  own  Individual  stimulating,  en- 
tertaining community  activities  One  event 
will  spark  others.  Indeed,  It  should  be  an  ex- 
citing July   and  August. 

Each  Summer  in  the  Parks  site  has  been 
selected  by  a  Neighborhood  Planning  Coun- 
cil   and    will    be    equipped    by    the    National 
Park  Service   with   a  stage,   dance   platform, 
modern    outdoor    stage    lighting,    attractive 
urea    lighting,    a    storage    building   equipped 
with  maintenance  supplies,  a  bulletin  board 
and  entrance  station,  a  complete  sound  sys- 
tem  that  can   be  dismantled  at  the  end  of 
each    day.    and    a    special    concession    stand 
There    will    be    volley    ball    and    badminton 
courts,  play  equipment  and  horseshoe  courts 
at   many   parks;    and   the   list   continues    In 
one  park  three  stands  for  use  by  non-profit 
organizations  are  being  supplied. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  is  making  a 
valuable  contribution  to  Summer  in  the 
Parks.  On  March  30th  and  31st.  1968  the 
theme  of  Its  "Rites  of  Spring"  mall  celebra- 
tion was  "Summer  in  the  Parks  "  Since  early 
June,  the  Institution  has  been  busy  prepar- 
ing the  set  for  a  puppet  show,  assembling 
its  cast;  finding  interesting  movies,  training 
movie  projectionists,  converting  station 
wagons  Into  colorful  Art-Mobiles.  On  a  given 
night  there  may  be  folk  singing,  chamber 
music,  soul  music,  western  and  hillbilly 
tunes  and  dixieland  Jazz  wafting  through 
the  woods — made  possible  through  the  help 
of   the  Smithsonian  Institution 

These  Community  Parks  are  a  new  kind  of 
park — a  new  idea  proposed  by  the  National 
Park  Service  to  better  serve  the  needs  of  city 
dwellers   No  more  "Keep  off  the  Grass"  sign.-. 
The  National  Park  Service  is  now  saying  that 
city    parks   should    be   for    people    and    offer 
many  more  pleasures  and  usages  than  walk- 
ing  on   paths   and   sitting   on   benches    The 
District    of    Columbia's    Community    Parks 
may  prove  to  be  the  birth  of  a  new  kind  of 
park  that  will  be  copied  all  over  the  world. 
location    of    neighborhood   parks,   commu- 
nity   HARKS 
.Anacostla    Park:     Northeast     of     11th    St. 
Bridge.  S  E. 

Fort  Bunker  Hill;   Between   13th  and  14th 
Sts.  &  Perrv  Place,  N  E. 

Fort  Mahan:   Benning  Road  Between  42nd 
and  Grant  Sts   N  E 

Port  Reno:  Fessenden  and  Chesapeake  Sis 
&  Nebraska  Ave    N  W. 

Fort  Slocum:   Kansas  Ave  .  <^:  MadLson  St  . 
Oglethorpe  and  2nd  St,  NW 

Kalorama  Park:  Kalorama  &  Columbia  Rd  . 
&  19th  St  .  NW. 

Langdon  Park:  18th  St  at  Mills  Ave  Ham- 
lin and  Franklin  Sts  .  N  E 

Lansburgh  Park:  Delaware  Ave.  Between 
I  and  M  Sts..  S W 

Lincoln  Park:  E  Capitol  St..  Between  11th 
and  13th  Sts 

Meridian  Hill     16th.  Euclid  ^  W  Sts  ,  N.W. 
Oxon  Run  Parkway;   Miss    Ave  ,  tc   1st  St  , 

Palisades  Playground:  Potomac  Ave.  and 
Arizona  Ave  .  N  \V 

Pinev  Branch  Parkway; 

•P  Street   Beach"     P  St    at   23rd  St.  NW 

Wheatley  School  site :  Montello  Ave  and 
Morse  St  .  N  E 

Whitehaven  Parkway:  West  of  Wisconsin 
Ave    at  W  St.,  N  W 


combined    effort    fOR    A    COMMON    GOAL 

Another  example  of  how  the  Community 
Parks  program  has  provided  the  medium  ol 
the  Government  and  District  citizens  to  work 
together  for  community  benefit  is  reflected 
in  filling  meaningful  summer  in  the  parks 

jobs.  „ 

In  Mav  each  of  the  20  Area  Planning  Coun- 
cils was  "asked  to  rc-ommend  prospects  to  be 
and   as    i2i    Park   Property   Managers,   These 
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employe*    *re    to    be    paid    by    the    National 
Piirk  Ser.be  ,.   „ 

Serving  :i<iw  is  Dutrict  Represenwtlves 
ire  PhlUp  Adams  representing  Area  Plan- 
ning councils'  1  2  3.  4  5,  6.  Alvln  Clay,  Area 
Planning  Councils'  8.  E»  10  11  13.  13.  Lee 
H.iu-her  Area  Planning  Councils'  18.  19.  20. 
^nd  Arthur  Jenklaa  Are^i  Pl.uinlng  Councils 
7.  14.  15.  16.   17 

Each  District  Representative  will  encour- 
age and  promote  the  utilization  of  local  re- 
sources and  talent*  maintain  liaison  with 
neighborhood  groups  exchange  information 
with  ill  .-ounclls  >ct  as  n  sounding  board 
for  the  local  community  and  work  closely 
with    ofier    governmental    units 

The  hours  wt  work  :or  the  property  man- 
ager will  depend  upon  the  number  •  f  NPC 
perv^nnel  ,0so  assigned  to  the  project  It  is 
suggested  that  each  .-cuncll  have  .it  least 
one  supervisory  start  person  at  the  site  «l 
all  times  .Uong  with  us  m.xnv  NYC  people  as 
caji  be  h.indled  The  manager  will  ^laaist  the 
District  Represent  at  :-.e  Primarily  however. 
!t  IS  the  P;u-lc  Property  Manager's  job  to  as- 
sure th.it  the  .irea  Is  well  malnUlned  .^nd 
that  equipment  md  fijcilitles  are  m  place 
and  f'lnc'ionmg  when  .railed  for 

Eurt  Neighborhood  Planning  Council  i» 
locked  fw  to  provide  full-time  staff  at  the 
site  The  dally  hours  of  operation  and  the 
progr-imming  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Counci:  Provldln:;  fuU-tlme  supervisory 
leadership  is  an  imp^irlant  uid  neoessarv  in- 
put without  this  the  program  does  net 
riive  much  ohanc?  of  succeeding  The  Neigh 
borhood  Planning  Council  pro«r,imming  ef- 
forts should  have  the  park  operating  un  -i 
full  schedule  each  dav   of  the  week 

SUCC«3TtONS    fOR    COMM'NITY     AFFAIRS    IN 
YorR     PARKS 

The  .NPC  and  the  Smithsonian  Inatltutlon 
have  primed  the  pump  '  with  programs  tor 
the  Community  Parks  but  it  is  hoped  that 
each  neighborhood  will  develop  many  iddl- 
tiotiai  programs  and  other  tises  for  these 
pleasant  settings  and  this  equipment— events 
*hlch  will  flU  your  neighborhood  needs  and 
..".terests 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  the  Council 
.ind  Che  managers  to  ..onslder 

a  Community  Sings— folk  songs-spirltuals- 

ijoepels 

b  Outdoor  cooking  nights— t)e«t  ctael  con- 
tests 

c    -Music  and  dinner  in  the  park— Records 

and  food 

d    Local   fashion   shows  from  local  drew- 
makers  and  stores 
e   Neighborhood  .Kits  and  crafts  lall  ages) 

shows 

f     Do-it-yourself    night— Exhibits   of   local 

craftsmen 

g  Model  races — planes-cars  for  young 
model  makers 

h   Ice  cream  and  cake  festivals 

I  Oldest  and  youngest  citizen  night 

J  Neighborhood  Salute  nights — music- 
speeches- food 

k  Bring  your  record  and  do  your  thing 
night-teens. 

1  Husband  and  Wife  iday  or  night t  con- 
tests—  bag  racing 

m  Egg  balancing,  carrying  races,  wheel- 
barrow, etc 

n  Couples  who  have  been  married  the 
longest 

o  Birthday  partlos.  marriages,  wedding  re- 
ceptions and  similar  social  events. 

p  Amateur  boxing,  professional  exhibi- 
tions, etc 

q  Jazz  and  rock  and  roll 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  ideas  and  those 
which  have  been  tried  and  found  successful 
in  other  cities  Your  Ideas  too  are  needed  to 
make  the  communltj  park  the  lively  gather- 
ing place  It  truly  should  be 

We  u-e  hopeful  that  this  summer  all  the 
people  of  Washington  will  experience  a  pro- 
gram which  will  capture  the  life  and  color 
the  excitement  and  variety  which  exists  here 
jn  the  Nation  s  Capital 


CX)N'rS«I..N      ^RRA.Nl.KMINT 

Through  a  .^eii^r  -a  .l.aitlm  from  Hot 
Shoppes.  Inc  and  the  cooperation  'f  Gen- 
eral services.  Inc  it  has  been  poesible  to 
offer  a  concession  operation  to  each  Neigh- 
borhood Planning  Council  with  a  Commu- 
nity Park  site  Stands  have  been  special. y 
constructed  that  will  be  available  t.T  each 
council  at  no  coat  E-ich  sUnd  will  have  an 
initial  inventory  donated  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  renew  Inventories  .it  cost 

There  are  no  strings  att.iched  The  Nelgh- 
borho<-)d  Planning  Councils  will  hire  their 
own  >peraUons  and  all  profits  will  stay  in 
the  communities 

Before  these  conceaslon  operations  begin 
serving  you.  experts  in  fo)d  and  drink  mer- 
chandising will  have  instructed  the  operators 
in  sales  techniques  .md  management  given 
suggested  retail  price  ll«t-s.  discussed  night 
security  precautuns  and  familiarized  iper- 
ators  with  the  District  of  Colunxbla  health 
laws  that  applv. 

Through  Hot  Shopjies,  Inc  .  General  Serv- 
ices Inc  ,  the  Nelghbi-irhood  Planning  Coun- 
cils and  the  National  Park  Service  another 
opportunity  f>r  .\  citizen-government  part- 
nership has  been  established  This  unique 
conceaslon  arrangement  will  be  a  training 
ground  f^r  future  businessmen  as  well  as  a 
financial  benefit  to  each  ronununlty 

SECL^BrTY 

Security  f^r  the  facilities  and  equipment 
has  been  mentuned  frequently  as  *  matter 
of  concern  Summer  in  the  Parks  "  has  been 
cftuuoned  to  provide  storage  fat-iilties  Tins 
kind  of  facility  will  be  provided  but  there 
will  be  .lome  equipment  such  as  tne  light 
poles  and  the  spot  and  flood  lights  which 
cannot  be  stored 

Should  the  rented  sound  equipment  be 
damaged  r  stolen  there  is  no  way  r.  can  be 
replaced  The  same  holds  true  with  the  spot 
and  rtood  lights  There  Is  not  enough  money 
m  the  Summer  m  the  Parks"  budget  lor 
replacement  items 

Due  to  the  warnings  received  from  individ- 
uals m  the  community,  this  Is  an  appeal  to 
you  and  the  Neighborhood  Planning  Council 
for  support  and  advice  on  how  to  best  han- 
dle this  anucipated  problem  One  suggestion 
has  been  to  use  the  salary  for  the  Park  Man- 
ager for  a  night  watchman  .Another  sugges- 
uoa  is  to  store  the  sound  equipment  in  a 
residence  or  building  that  can  be  locked 
There  Just  arc  not  replacement  ftinds  avail- 
able in  the  "Summer  in  the  Parks  "  program 
to  replace  these  tables 

Again,  the  need  for  citizen  Involvement 
U  imperative  The  program  may  grind  to  a 
halt  without  citizens  .wrting  to  protect  facili- 
ties and  equipment 

Area  Planning  Council  leaders  in  two  areas 
have  indicated  they  Mil  incorporate  a  neigh- 
borhotxl- based  security  program  in  their 
plans  Each  NPC  is  urged  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration t,j  this  approach  as  a  point  of 
departure,  with  Police  Reserves,  Park  Police 
and  Metropolitan  Police  as  adjuncU. 


FXPKNDITUHK    I'ONTltOLS    ASD 
PUBLIC"   SKRVICES 

Mr  WILLI.^MS  oi  Delaware  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  at  a  time  when  thf  .Johnson 
admini-slration  is  doing  .vo  much  belly- 
aching aboul  it.s  inability  to  comply  with 
the  recent  enacted  expenditure  controls 
and  al  a  time  when  it  is  threatening  to 
curtail  the  ino.st  e.>vsential  public  .services 
for  the  American  ta.\p«yer.s  :t  is  rather 
ironic  to  note  Uiat  by  Executive  order  It 
has  ju.st  releiised  a  major  i>ortion  of  the 
approximately  $'J2  5  million  m  retroac- 
tive social  security  payments  to  citizens 
m  the  Communist  countries 

Under  the  law  until  last  month,  the 
Treasury  Dei>artment  had  been  with- 
holding social  secanly  benelit  payments 


to  i^ersons  m  Russia.  North  Vietnam. 
East  Germany.  Albania,  Czechoslovakia. 
C'jba,  China,  and  others,  since  it  was 
recognized,  first,  that  due  to  the  Iron 
CurUiiii  we  were  unable  to  determine 
whether  or  not  these  beneficiaries  were 
sliU  li\ing  and  if  living  wlielher  or  not 
they  were  qualified  as  the  result  of  the 
earnings  test;  .second,  that  we  had  :io 
a.s.siirance  that  even  if  the  U-nehts  were 
paid  the  beneficiaries  them.selv€.<-.  would 
receive  the  dollars:  and  third,  that  the.s<' 
Communist  countrlts  iiad  confi.^cateri 
American  property  and  still  refused  ti. 
settle  the  claims  of  American  citizens 

Certain  ut  these  countries,  includiiu' 
Ku.s.sia.  have  already  been  lelea.sed  Iroin 
this  restriction,  and  we  are  advispd  that 
exemptions  tor  others  arc  bemt-  .■  tudieri 
Mr  Pre.sident  there  is  no  excu.se  foi 
the  executive  branch  having  arbitrarily 
relea.sed  this  $22  5  million  without  fir.4 
consulting  congre.ssional  committees  We 
should  not  have  released  this  $22.5  mil- 
lion to  Communist  c<-ntrullcd  countries 
without  reciprocal  arrangements  This 
decision  comes  at  a  time  when  they  are 
asking  all  Americans  to  curtail  their  o\v : 
exp«'nditures  and   pay   higher  taxes 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  a  letter 
trom  the  State  Department  attemptini: 
to  'ustify  these  tran.sactions  aloni;  witt. 
a  breakdo'.vn  of  the  amounts  involved  l:i 
each  of  the  respective  countnes  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recokd 

There  being  no  obiectlon,  the  letter 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  :ii 
the  Record,  as  loliows 

D»  PAp.TNtFNT  OF  State 
Wash trtgton.  July  8.  1968 
Hon    John  J    Williams. 
C"  S  Senate 
Wax/iington  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  Thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  vou  extended  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  June  24  tj  outline  the  ac- 
tion It  has  taken  with  regard  to  the  remov.il 
of  cert.iln  Eastern  European  countries  from 
the  Treasury  Circular  655 

During  the  discussion  ycu  requested  addi- 
tional information  on  the  effect.s  .  f  our  ac- 
tion We  have  consulted  with  the  Socl  il  Secu- 
rity .^dmlnlstr.^;lon  and  they  nre  able  t  j  pri  - 
vide  the  following  information. 

Based  un  assumptions  that  all  benefici- 
aries In  Czechoslovakia.  Hungary,  ind  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  who 
were  entitled  when  the  re?trlction  v-as  Im- 
posed r.ould  still  be  iilive  and  entitled  to  pay- 
ments for  each  month  during  that  period,  the 
mixlmum  amounts  payable  would  be  about 
$11  million  in  CzechosUr,  akia.  $3  niiiUon  in 
Hungary  and  *1  3  million  m  the  Union  ol 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  However  based  on 
our  experience  when  pay.^^en;s  were  reopenea 
in  Poland.  Bulgaria,  and  Romania  .ind  upon 
a  rurrent  sampling  of  the  cases  in  que-tlon 
we  believe  the  actual  payment.s  wt)uld  he 
iibout  $5  million  In  Czechoslovakia.  $i  mil- 
lion in  Hungary,  and  ST'Xl  000  m  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Exact  figures 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  Individual 
periods  of  entitlement  for  each  benef^clarv 
can  be  established 

It  is  our  intention  to  conduct  on-the- 
spot  examinations  to  determine  the  proprletv 
of  the  claims  before  any  bcnehts  .ire  paid 
wuh  a  Social  Security  Administration  em- 
ployee or  Foreign  Service  officer  t.iklng  all 
appropriate  .steps  la  vi.'lt  to  each  claimant 
to  establish  his  identity,  existence,  and 
eligibility  to  benetits  for  the  period  in  ques- 
tion) In  addition,  i- ich  piece  of  evidence 
which  was  used  to  establish  the  claim,  .'uch 
as  a  certificate  of  marriage  or  birth,  would  be 
checked  against  the  original  records  made 
at  or  near  the  occurrence  of  the  event 


I 


Auf/i'st    L   i.'^6>' 

Since  1951  when  benefits  were  first  with- 
held no  social  security  payments  have  been 
made  under  any  previously  negotiated  agree- 
nient.s  -o  Chechoslovakian  and  Hungarian 
olti/en-  living  in  those  countries  Payments 
of  approximately  $500  000  have  been  made 
to  residents  of  those  two  countries  In  recent 
vears  when  they  were  in  countries  where  de- 
iivery  of  checks  was  not  prohibited  under 
Treasury  Circular  655  and  when  there  was 
surticlent  iussurance  th.it  the  payments  were 
proper  Initial  p.ivments  of  approximately 
$190  000  were  made  in  Bulgaria  as  a  result  of 
.,  I9€3  aereement  which  removed  that  coun- 
try from  the  Treasury  Circular.  $170,000  In 
Romania  as  a  result  of  a  similar  1961  agree- 
ment and  4650  000  in  Poland  as  a  result 
if  the  1957  agreement  Regular  continuing 
tnonthlv  pavments  totaling  approximately 
J66O0OO  m  Bulgaria  $715,000  In  Romania, 
.md  $11  5  million  In  Poland  have  been  made 
blnce  tho,se  dates 

"No  interest  Is  payable  on  any  of  the 
imounts  which  mltht  have  accrued  or  will 
accrue  m  the  future  " 

We  have  also  examined  the  status  of  claims 
on  the  part  of  United  States  residents  for 
Chechoslovakia's  Social  Security  payments. 
As  a  rule  Czechoslovnkla  makes  no  payments 
to  United  tstates  r«;sidents.  Czechoslovakia, 
However  makes  payments  to  three  United 
.<t^ites  resldent-s  because  of  hardships  In- 
\  lived  m  each  individual  case  Two  of  these 
benclic:,ir:es  are  United  States  citizens  and 
the  third  Is  a  Czechoslovak  citizen.  The 
Czechoslovak  Embassy  has  Informed  us  that 
a  substantl.il  number  of  US  claims  are  ex- 
pected ,is  soon  us  the  reciprocity  agreement, 
now  in  the  final  .stages  of  negotiation,  is  con- 
cluded The  Embassy  indicates  that  upon 
conclusion  ol  this  aereement,  payment  will 
be  made  to  all  United  states  residents  en- 
titled to  Czerhoslovnk  benefits 

Czechoslovak!,!.  Hiingary.  and  the  USSR 
have  recently  presented  letters  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  rissurlng  the  United  States 
Government  that  a  resident  payee  of  a  US 
Government  check  will  be  able  to  receive 
the  check  and  negotiate  It  for  full  value. 
Consequently  the  United  States  has  re- 
moved these  cotintries  from  Treasury  Cir- 
cular 655  .md  followlne  the  validation  of  In- 
dividual claims,  the  accrued  benefits  will  be 
paid  ■-  1  the  rlchtfiil  beneficiaries.  However, 
no  pavments  will  be  made  unless  assurances 
of  reciprocitv  are  obtained. 

I    hope   this   Information    is   responsive   to 
your  request  rf  June  24 
Sincerely    yours, 

WlLLLAM    B     Macomber.    Jr  , 
Ass-.atant     Secretary     lor     Congressional 
Relations. 

tSTIMATED  ACCUMULATED  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 
WITHHELD  IN  CERTAIN  COMMUNIST-CONTROLLED 
COUNTRIES' 

IDollar  amounts  m  millionsl 
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Albania 

Ci.na 

Cuba 

C;cchoslov3Uii 

I  stoma 

Hungary 

Latvia 

Lilhuania 

North  H'liea 

';irth  Vietnam. 

USSR 

!.«t  Gernanv_ 

Total 


Year 

'.uTiber 

restric- 

0' aenr- 

A-nounl 

tion 

t'Ciaries 

imposej 

1348 

338 

J4.5 

1950 

130 

1   5 

1963 

214 

6 

19bl 

900 

1  \  4 

1951 

7 

1 

1951 

:h^ 

?  9 

1951 

i 

() 

1951 

u 

1 

1950 

1 

() 

1964 

Q 

1951 

119 

1   4 

1950 

78 

1  0 

2,060 


22.5 


1  Assume-;  that  all  beneficisrips  m  »  given  country  were  ei- 
l.tled  as  ol  fie  tiate  the  ;eslnc'ion  v.3s  imposed,  that  thev  are 
still  li/int  .'.nd  that  no  dWiiction,  suspi-ision  or  termination 
f  ,»nts  hiv»  orrurred  sin.:«  t'lat  tune  Since  these  assumptions 
.-■<<■  uneaiiStic  the  collar  aTiounts  are  probably  about  double 
the  amounts  that  .vould  actually  be  pud  il  the  Treasury  ban  were 
littert  in  these  countries. 

•  Less  than  JSO.  J03. 


ANGUS   BLAD— A   GREAT   NEVADA 
CITIZEN 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  Ne- 
vada's truly  remarkable  citizens  is  Angus 
"Gus"  Blad-  This  year  he  observes  his 
84th  year  of  life,  his  50th  year  of  mar- 
riage and  his  28th  year  as  U.S.  commis- 
sioner in  the  city  of  Las  Vegas. 

Those  not  acquainted  with  Gus  Blad 
might  think  he  is  ready  to  consider  re- 
tirement. Those  who  do  know  Gus  will 
tell  you  he  is  just  getting  his  second  wind. 
Like  so  many  of  Nevada's  native  sons. 
Commissioner  Blad  was  a  frontier.sman 
who  grew  up  with  the  West  in  an  era  of 
adventure  and  excitement.  Born  in  Pa- 
naca.  Lincoln  County,  he  was  at  various 
times  a  train  inspector,  grocer,  and  bar- 
tender before  winning  election  to  the 
Las  Vegas  municipal  court  bench  in  1934. 
That  launched  a  long  and  successful  ca- 
reer in  the  judicial  branch,  one  which 
continues  to  this  day, 

Mr.  President,  the  life  of  Gus  Blad 
parallels  the  life  of  Las  Vegas.  They  ma- 
tured together,  man  and  city.  The  his- 
tory of  the  community — from  dusty  des- 
ert outpost  to  plittering  entertainment 
capital— has  been  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  a  citizen  who  fondly  remembers  his 
yesterdays  but  thinks  more  about  his  to- 
morrows". That  is  his  personal  philosophy 
and  it  is  the  philosophy  of  Las  Vegas  as 
^•eii — respect  the  i^ast  but  look  toward 
the  future. 

On  May  8,  Commissioner  Blad  cele- 
brated his  84th  birthday.  On  the  same 
date,  another  distinguished  American, 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  passed  the 
same  milestone.  Shortly  thereafter,  Mr, 
Blad  received  a  letter  from  Mr,  Truman 
remarking  on  the  coincidence  and  ex- 
tending warm  good  wishes. 

Another  significant  occasion  for  Gus 
Blad  came  later  this  year,  on  October  25 
when  the  commissioner  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Marie,  celebrate  their  golden  wed- 
ding anniversary.  More  than  600  friends 
will  join  in  honoring  them  at  a  party  at 
the  Las  Vegas  Elks  Lodge. 

Mr.  President,  the  Las  Vegas  Sun  re- 
centlv  paid  tribute  to  Commissioner  Blad 
in  a  feature  article  by  Staff  Writer  Har- 
ol  Hyman,  Mr.  Hyman  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent job  in  describing  the  exciting  and 
productive  life  of  this  outstanding  Ne- 
vada citizen,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  letter  by  Mr. 
Blad  from  President  Truman. 

There  being  no  objetcion,  the  article 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  Prom   the   Las   Vegas    (Nev.)    Sun.   May   J9. 

19681 

U.S.   Commissioner   ANcrs    "Gus"    Blad 

(By  Harold  Hyman,  Sun  staff  ■w.'rlten 
In  the  course  of  28  years  as  a  federal  officer 
in  Las  Vegas,  15  before  that  as  municipal 
judge,  and  even  earlier  as  a  bartender  and 
grocery  cleric  on  Freemont  Street  where  the 
California  Club  now  stands,  .■\ngus  Gus" 
Blad  achieved  singular  eminence  as  a  pio- 
neer. 

Now  in  his  84th  year,  he  Is  as  active  and 
sharp  in  the  daily  role  of  U.S  Commissioner 
as  he  was  when  he  first  took  the  job  back 
In  1940. 

His  legal  eminence  extends  over  a  vast  net- 
work of  federal  arrest  procedures  from  is- 
suing warrants  to  arraigning  prisoners  and 
setting  the  amount  of  their  bail  bonds. 


With  little  thought  to  retiring,  the  spry, 
white-haired  Commissioner  works  out  of  a 
small  office  suite  on  the  Federal  Building's 
fourth  floor  and  often  extends  business  Into 
the  night  to  visit  the  Jail,  advise  new  pris- 
oners of  guaranteed  rights  and  make  oc- 
casional rulings  on  defense  lawyers  argu- 
ments tor  lower  than  normal  ball  lor  their 
clients 

Celebrating  his  birthday  on  May  8  i  to  the 
day  and  year  the  same  as  Harry  Truman's), 
Ciiis  recentiv  held  .i  modest  daytime  party 
with  coffee  and  cake  in  the  U.S.  Court  Clerk's 
office  and  played  iio.st  to  friends  he  has 
known   iiiore   than   two  generations. 

The  Commissioner  and  his  equally  ener- 
getic wife,  Marie,  are  also  planning  a  gala 
pariv  for  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
thls'oct  25  at  the  Las  Vegas  Elks  Lodge.  In- 
vitations are  being  readied  for  a  guest  list 
of  600.  but  the  cjuple  is  already  urging 
friends  who  might  accidentally  be  left  off  the 
list  to  show  up  anyway.  The  party  promises  to 
be  a  major  social  bash. 

Born  m  Panaca.  Nev  ,  Gus  became  a  train 
inspector  and  grocer  at  Callente.  then  settled 
in  Las  Vegas  when  labor  strife  paralyzed 
the  western  railroads  in  the  mld-l^Os. 

As  manager  of  the  Mesqulte  Grocery  at 
First  and  Fremont  where  the  California  Club 
now  stands,  he  recalls  selling  candy  to  local 
children  who.  40  years  later,  liave  become 
leading  cit.zen?  of  the  city  ;ind  the  state. 
.Always  active  in  politics.  Gus  in  19.34 
raptured  the  Las  Vegas  municipal  judgeship 
and  held  that  post  until  well  after  World 
W.ir  II 

Chldingly,  friends  recall  "conflict  uf  in- 
terest"  Situations  the  judge  aroused  by  also 
iiolding  a  nighttime  job  as  bartender  at 
the  Elks  Lodge,  then  at  Third  and  Carson 
.Streets 

rhev  remember  him  as  a  liberal  bartender 
but  also  as  a  stern  magisirate  next  day  In 
court  when  customers  from  the  night  be- 
lore   chanced   to   appear 

Reminded     of     this     now.     his     blue    eyes 
>parkle  and  his  craggy  face  splits  In  a  grin 
I've  never  meted  out  a  sentence  that  wasn't 
lair,  impartial  and  just."  he  says 

Las  Vegas  today  Is  far  different  from  any- 
thing imagined  when  Gus  Blad  settled  here 
as  a  young  man  with  a  new  bride  Then  this 
was  a  dusty  desert  outpost  and  train  stop. 
There  was  pavement  on  only  a  few  short 
streets  that  are  now  the  nucleus  of  Casino 
Center 

He  terms  the  explosive  growth  of  Las 
Vegas  into  a  metropolitan  community  noth- 
ing short  of  remarkable  and  links  the  boom 
to  three  major  past  events: 
Construction  of  Hoover  Dam. 
Establishment  of  chemicals  and  metals 
heavy  Industry  in  Henderson  during  World 
War  il: 

Fost-war  tourism  and  gambling. 
He  also  sees  the  advent  of  light  industry 
:is  adding  fuel  to  continued  population  and 
economic  expansion.  What  he  doesn't  see. 
Gus  freely  admit--,  "is  where  It  i.s  all  going 
to  end  " 

Never  an  advocate  of  trganlzed  religion, 
he  nevertheless  holds  a  fundamentalist  vle'w 
of  human  thought  and  deed: 

"If  you're  going  to  seek  salvation,  you've 
got  to"  do  It  every  day,  not  just  Sunday." 

Noting  his  84th  birthday  this  month,  hun- 
dreds of  Gus  Blad's  friends  would  easily 
agree  that  for  him  every  day  indeed  is 
Sunday. 

Independence.  Mo  . 

.Vfai;  20.  1968 

Hon  A   G  Blad. 

VS.  Commissioner.  Court  House, 

Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

Dear  Mr.  Commissionfr:  I  have  just 
learned  that  you  celebrated  your  birthday  on 
the    same    day    that    I    celebrated    mine, 

I  hope  you  had  a  very  happy  one  and  that 
you  win  "have  many  more  like  it. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  S.  Truman. 
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LEWIS  G  ODOM,  JR  RETURNS  TO 
PRIVATE  LAW  PRACTICE  AFTER 
YEARS  OF  OLTSTANDING  SERV- 
ICE TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President  Lewis 
O  Odom.  Jr  has  served  the  United  States 
for  more  than  12  years  He  is  currently 
the  staff  director  and  ^^eneral  coun.sel  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Before  he  assumed  that  post,  he  served 
as  administrative  assistant  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  Mr 
Sparkman  I  and  as  staff  director  and  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Select  Committee  or. 
Small  Business. 

During  his  many  years  of  service.  Lewis 
has  consistently  performed  his  duties  :n 
an  extremely  efficient  and  effective  man- 
ner I  think  we  all  know  just  how  much 
an  efficient  staff  can  contribute  to  the 
work  of  an  individual  Member  or  a  com- 
mittee I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  has 
known  and  worked  with  Lewis  Odom  will 
readily  ai<ree  that  his  work  for  the  Sen- 
ate has-  been  of  immeasurable  value  to 
the  Senate  and  :s  in  the  very  highest  tra- 
ditions of  those  who  serve  the  public 

The  services  of  Lewis  Odom  will  be 
greatiy  missed  by  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  him  I  am  sure  we  all  wish 
him  the  very  best  of  luck  m  his  new  law- 
practice. 


tion  of  the  war  has  resulted  today  In  the 
sending  of  4.000  additional  U  S  troops  to 
Vietnam  the  Vice  Presidents  seeming 
departure  from  the  inflexible  mtransl- 
gency  of  this  Government  gives  the 
American  people  some  occasion  for  hope 
for  a  negotiated  .settlement  And  I  know 
that  I  .Npeak  for  many  Members  of  this 
body  and  lor  the  American  people  when 
I  say  I  hope  that  furtlier  elucidation  and 
clarification  of  Uie  Vice  Presidents  posi- 
tion on  this  vital  issue  can  be  expected 
to  be  forthcoming 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY'S 
VIEWS  ON  THE  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAMESE   GOVERNMENT 

Mr  HARTKE  Mr  President,  today  In 
an  interview  on  rhe  NBC  Today"  pro- 
gram, the  Vice  President  elaborated  on 
his  previous  statement  of  vesterday  that 
he  supported  free  elections  for  South 
Vietnam  ■in  which  every  group  willing 
to  do  so  can  play  its  full  part  in  the  peace- 
ful political  proces-s  '  In  response  to  a 
question  by  NBC  newsman  Edwin  New- 
man as  to  whether  this  represented  a 
departure  from  his  oft-quoted  previous 
remark  that  to  permit  the  National 
Liberation  Front  to  participate  in  the 
elective  process  of  South  Vietnam  would 
be  like  letting  the  fjx  m  the  chicken 
coop"  the  Vice  E»residcnt  stated  that  he 
had  not  changed  his  position  and  that  he 
was — and  always  had  been — in  favor  of 
permitting  ail  persons — as  Individ- 
uals—  to  participate  in  the  elective 
process  Vice  President  Hvmphrey  on  the 
same  program  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  political  conviction  by  [he  Saigon 
regime  of  Truong  Dmh  Dzu.  the  run- 
ner-up in  last  year's  elections  to  Presi- 
dent Th'.eu. 

It  IS  appropriate  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  an  announced  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  should 
elucidate  and  clarify  liis  position  on  this 
tragic  Vietnam  war  even  when  that  posi- 
tion may  conflict  or  run  counter  to  that 
of  the  present  administration  A.-,  one  who 
has.  since  February  of  1965.  expressed 
grave  doubts  as  the  continuations  of  this 
unending  and  ever  expanding  conflict,  I 
am  interested  in  the  Vice  President's  re- 
mark.^ Coming  as  they  do  at  a  time  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cordii'.g  to  the  news  ;n  this  mornings 
paper,  has  s.rongly  suggested  a  possible 
further  escalation  of  the  conflict  by  our 
Government,  and  when  further  escala- 


A   BLOW  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr 
BAKTLtTTi.  who  IS  absent  today  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Re(  fiRD  a  statement  he  has  prepared 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows; 

A  Blow    ro  Bditation 
I  SWtement  by  Senator  BAHTi-rrr  i 

I  '.inUerstand  that  last  night  the  President 
decided  not  to  release  atiy  of  the  »91  million 
CongreM  iipproprlated  recently  (or  full  fund- 
ing o#  the  PL  874  proj^ram.  which  proi  ides 
aid  to  schtx)!  districts  affected  by  federal 
employment  Evidently  the  decision  was 
based  on  the  Congressional  mandate  to  cut 
federal  expenditures  m  this  flscal  year  by  »6 
billion 

I  further  understand  that  the  President 
said  he  might  be  sympathetic  If  Congress  ,ip- 
proprlated  money  to  fully  fund  the  entitle- 
ments nf  schiiol  districts  with  students  living 
.in  federal  property  However  because  the  bill 
providing  these  additional  funds  set  a  July 
.)!  deadline  for  the  allocation  of  these  funds 
'here  will  be  no  new  PL  874  funds  for  the 
;ast  fiscal  year  unless  the  Congress  takes 
specific  action 

I  deplore  the  decision  not  to  release  these 
funds  The  decision  will  adversely  .itTeot  the 
quality  of  education  m  many  districts  .icross 
•.he  nation  Perhaps  the  most  dlsttirbing 
\spect  of  the  cutback  In  P  L  874  ftinds  is 
•he  fact  that  school  officials  making  up 
budgets  in  federally  impacted  districts  last 
summer  had  every  right  to  expect  full  ••r.- 
•Itlements  md  did  not  learn  i>f  the  reduc- 
tions intil  well  into  the  fiscal  year  Ob- 
viously many  of  the  .itTected  scho<jl  districts 
had  no  way  of  making  up  the  loss  short  (i! 
curtailing  necessarv  programs  or  dismissing 
needed   personnel 

While  I  win  L-ontlnue  my  efforts  to  iiave 
the  P  L  874  program  funded  its  fully  as  pos- 
sible m  this  fiscal  year,  the  least  the  admin- 
istration should  do  Is  to  indicate  to  the  dis- 
tricts receiving  PL  874  funds  how  much 
they  can  expect  to  receive  this  fiscal  year  If 
that  were  done,  school  officials  would  be  in  .i 
better  position  to  make  realistic  budgetary 
decisions 

I  am  also  disturbed  that  the  President  saw 
fit  to  Ignore  the  extraordinary  action  the 
Congress  took  to  ,vppropriate  additional 
funds  for  this  program  t  was  ictlve  In  the 
successful  effort  the  Senate  made  In  ap- 
proving these  additional  funds  and  In  finally 
convincing  the  other  body  Uj  iccepl  the  Sen- 
ate's position  'in  tins  question 

While  I  disagree  on  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion, I  recognize  that  the  President  can  and 
does  have  a  dltTereni  set  of  priorities  ;han 
Congress  It  was  for  th.il  reason  that  I  voted 
against  the  conference  report  on  HR  15414 
the  Revenue  .uid  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  which,  m  addition  to  raising  taxes  or- 
dered x  S6  billion  reduction  in  federal  spend- 
ing The  act  instructed  the  President  to  Im- 
p<:i8e  bvidget  cuts  In  the  event  Congress  did 
not  make  the  necessary  reductions 


.■\8  I  explained  In  a  statement  appearing  !n 
the  June  -'4  1968  ConKressl.  mal  Record  1 
felt  that  If  Congress  wanted  u  cutback  lii 
spending,  the  cutback  should  be  accom- 
plished by  Congress  iiiid  not  left  to  the  exec- 
utive branch  It  is  the  Job  of  Conjcress  to 
,ipproprlale  tuiids  In  approving  HH  15414 
the  Congress  handed  the  job  of  cutting 
funds  •-•o  the  President  thus  iKiioring  It-- 
resp.'nslbUllv  In  this  matter 

While  I  deplore  the  decision  not  to  relerise 
the  PL  874  funds  1  also  have  little  sym- 
pathy for  those  members  of  Congress  who 
voted  to  (live  the  President  power  to  control 
the  biidgetmaklng  process  and  now  complain 
vfc'hen  he  cuts  one  of  their  favorite  programs 

Let  me  Just  repeat  In  part  what  I  stated 
on  June  '24 

That  IS  what  I  object  to,  Mr  President  If 
It  Is  the  will  of  the  majority  of  Congress  to 
have  cuts,  let  C\>ngre88  make  the  ctits 

Many  of  the  same  voices  which  support 
I  cutb.ick  m  federal  expenditures  are  the 
s.ime  voices  which  warn  that  our  three- 
branch  system  of  government  is  getting  out 
;if  balance  at  the  expense  of  the  legislative 
branch 

Many  of  these  same  voices  now  say  tliat 
Congress  should  cut  what  It  can,  and  leave 
the  rest  up  to  the  President  Mr  President. 
I  ever  so  firmly  believe  that  this  .ipproach 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  shirking  of  respon- 
sibility and  smacks  of  political  expediency 
I  can  hear  tlie  liowls  now  when  the  Presi- 
dent cuts  a  program  whlcli  Is  a  favorite  ol 
some  particular  group  Tl\en  there  will  be 
attempts  to  restore  the  Presidential  cuts 
with  the  expl.matlon  that  when  we  voted 
to  force  the  President  to  cut  federal  spend- 
ing we  did  not  mean  he  should  have  cut 
this  or  that  particular  program  Indeed. 
I  torecast  that  the  majority  <-!  us  will  alter 
the  administration  proposes  cuts  plead 
desperately   that   thev   should    not   be   made 

.\nd  finally.  Mr.  President,  I  go  on  record 
today  pledging  to  work  for  appropriation  of 
at  least  enough  funds  to  pay  100  percent 
of  the  PL,  874  entitlements  for  school  dis- 
tricts with  students  living  on  federal  prop- 
erty That  Is  not  enough,  and  I  hope,  without 
any  great  confidence  of  succeeding,  that  we 
can  do  more 

Here  is  the  situation  .is  the  Presidents 
decision  affects  .Alaska. 

Alaska  is  entitled  to  .i  txital  ...f  $12  1  mil- 
lion m  P  L  874  funds  lor  flscal  year  1968 
If  no  additional  funds  are  .ipproprialed  and 
released  by  the  I'resldent  .Alaska  will  re- 
ceive $9  7  million  If  Congress  approves  and 
the  President  releases  821  nulUon  for  school 
districts  with  students  living  on  federal 
property,  .Alaska  will  receive  an  additional 
$1.9  million,  about  $500,000  less  than  its 
full  entitlement  While  Alaska  mav  I  are  bet- 
ter than  many  states  in  this  matter,  the 
reduction  of  $500  000  will  be  sorely  felt  by 
manv  school  districts  in   .Alaska 
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MAYOR    GRAGSON    RECEIVES 
EAGLES'  NATIONAL  AWARD 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  this  is  a 
proud  day  for  the  citizens  of  Las  Vegas. 
Nev..  the  fastest  -irowint;  city  in  the  Na- 
tion's fastest  urowint;  State  Today.  Las 
Vegas  Mayor  Oran  K  Grag.son  is  in 
Houston,  Tex  .  to  accept  the  Fiorello  La 
Guardla  Award  presented  each  year  to 
the  Nations  outslandlnu  mayor  by  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  In  internation- 
al convention 

I  commend  my  fellow  Eaeles  for  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice,  and  I  salute  May- 
or Gragson  for  the  bold  and  imaginative 
leadership  he  has  provided  Las  Vegas 
during  the  period  of  its  tireatest  ttrowth 
and  development 

Mayor  Gragson  .loins  distinguished 
company  Previous  winners  of  this  covet- 


ed award  include  former  or  current  May- 
ors John  Lindsay.  New  York  City:  An- 
thony Celebrezze,  Cleveland;  George 
Christopher.  San  Francisco;  Richard 
Daley.  Chicago:  John  Hines,  Boston; 
David  Lawrence,  Pittsburgh;  and  Robert 
■Wagner,  New-  York  City, 

Mr  President,  when  Mayor  Gragson 
was  elected  to  the  first  of  three  consecu- 
tive terms  in  1959  the  population  of  the 
Greater  Las  Vegas  area  was  105.000.  To- 
day it  is  estimated  at  270.500— an  aston- 
Lshing  increase  of  157  percent  in  a  single 
decade.  This  explosive  growth  has 
created  myriad  problems  in  the  areas  of 
housing,  education,  employment,  and  so- 
cial services.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  mayor 
and  his  government  that  these  problems 
have  been  met  and  acted  upon,  thus  in- 
suring the  orderly  growth  of  a  dynamic 
community. 

Mayor  Gragson's  award  is  of  particu- 
lar .significance  since  the  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Eagles  dispatched  selection  teams 
to  cities  in  more  than  30  States  for  a 
detailed  study  of  all  candidates'  qualifi- 
cations. In  competition  against  mayors 
representing  many  of  the  Nation's  larg- 
est cities,  Mayor  Gragson  was  adjudged 
the  best. 

Mr.  President,  Mayor  Gragson  has 
brought  credit  to  the  city  of  Las  Vegas 
and  the  entire  State  of  Nevada.  All  of  us 
take  pride  in  the  honor  he  will  receive 
today  during  the  70th  international  con- 
vention of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  sent  by  me  to  Mr.  'William 
Andrew  McCawley,  grand  worthy  presi- 
dent of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles, 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr    William  .Andrew  McCawley, 
Crand  Worthu  President    Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles.     National     Eagles     Convention. 
Houston .  Tex. 
May  I  add  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
:ny  fellow  E;igles  at  National  Convention  for 
their    selection    of    Las    Vegas    Mayor    Oran 
I  iragson  to  receive  their  Fiorello  LaGuardla 
..ward    Certainly.  Mayor  Gragson's  long  and 
:neritorlous  service  to  the  people  of  the  fast- 
est growing  city  in  the  fastest  growing  state 
in  this  country  is  indeed  commendable.  The 
TOth  International  Convention  of  the  Frat- 
•  rnal    Order   of    Eagles    does   honor   to   every 
Nevada    resident    by    its    selection    of    Mayor 
I  iragson   for  this  high   award.  Please  convey 
to  Mayor  Gragson  and  all  my  fellow  Eagles 
my  highest  regards. 
Cordially, 

AI.AN  Bible. 


IMPACTED  AID:  A  BROKEN  PROMISE 
TO  SCHOOLCHILDREN 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  withhold- 
1112  some  S91  million  that  the  Congress 
has  appropriated  to  aid  the  education 
of  children  attending  local  schools  that 
are  federally  affected.  These  are  the 
school  districts  that  were  entitled  to 
-ome  $486  million  under  Public  Law  874. 
These  are  the  school  districts  upon 
•vhich  the  Federal  Government  has 
placed  heav>'  financial  burdens.  These 
are  the  .school  districts  that  educate  the 
children  of  parents  who  work  or  live  on 


Federal    property,     especially     military 
bases  and  Federal  agencies. 

Under  this  1950  law  these  school  dis- 
tricts are  entitled  to  financial  aid  from 
the  National  Government.  They  prepare 
their  yearly  budgets  on  the  basis  of 
these  entitlements.  The  school  districts 
literally  depend  upon  this  money  to 
educate  the  children. 

Yet  the  administration  has  said  to 
many  of  these  school  districts,  -We  will 
not  honor  our  commitment  to  you:  we 
will  withhold  the  funds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  children." 

After  a  long  and  protracted  fight,  the 
Congress  appropriated  this  $91  million 
in  the  second  supplemental  appropria- 
tions of  1968.  On  three  different  votes  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  reaffirmed 
its  clear  intent  to  have  these  entitlements 
fully  paid.  'We  extended  by  1  month 
the  time  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  allocate  these  funds  to  these  impacted 
school  districts.  Yet  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  refused  to  act.  Contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress,  contrary  to  the  very 
clear  spirit  of  the  second  supplemental 
appropriations,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
refused  to  make  available  monev  which 
the  Congress  had  appropriated.  And  in 
the  last  hour  the  President  of  the  UnUed 
States  announced  that  none  of  this  S91 
million  was  to  be  made  available,  though 
he  might  be  sympathetic  to  another 
Public  Law  874  appropriation  of  .some 
$22  million.  He  would  limit  even  this 
small  amount  to  one  category  of  stu- 
dents— those  whose  parents  actually  live 
on  a  Federal  installation. 

This  is  not  what  Congress  intended. 
Congress  meant  for  the  full  $91  million 
to  be  paid.  In  the  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  was 
a  leader  in  the  fight  to  appropriate  this 
money.  No  one  who  has  read  the  public 
record  of  this  appropriation  can  seriously 
question  the  clear  intention  of  Congress 
for  all  of  this  money  to  be  made  available, 
subject  to  no  false  economy  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  mere  question 
of  budgeting  and  financing;  nor  is  it 
simply  a  matter  of  executive  versus  leg- 
islative power;  it  is  a  question  of  children 
and  their  education. 

The  rationale  of  the  freezing  of  these 
funds  is  that  we  are  in  a  war  that  re- 
quires domestic  cutbacks.  Mr.  President. 
these  children  did  not  ask  for  that  war. 
There  is  no  justice  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son in  cutting  back  on  their  education 
in  the  name  of  war. 

Yet  these  school  districts  will  have  to 
cut  back  on  their  education  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  fulfilling  its 
commitment  to  them.  Indeed,  because  of 
that  war  our  militarj-  bases  have  more 
people  than  ever,  thus  putting  an  even 
greater  financial  burden  on  these  local 
school  districts. 

There  are  about  4,400  local  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States  that  are  en- 
titled to  impacted  aid  funds  under  Public 
Law  874.  These  districts  sen-e  about  17 
million  children — roughly  40  percent  of 
the  schoolchildren  attending  public 
schools  in  the  Nation.  In  my  own  State 
of  Texas,  about  285  school  districts,  with 
1.25  million  children,  are  entitled  to  im- 
pacted  aid   funds.   Because   of   the   ad- 


ministration decision  not  to  release  all  of 
these  funds,  impacted  school  districts  in 
Texas  will  be  cut  back  by  about  $5  mil- 
lion. As  I  have  noted  before,  this  is  more 
than  a  cut  in  money:  it  is  a  cut  in  the 
education  of  children. 

By  refusing  to  comply  with  the  over- 
whelming mandate  of  Congress,  the 
President  has  broken  faith  with  thou- 
.sands  of  children  in  school  districts 
which  depend  upon  these  funds.  I  think 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  by  with- 
holding these  appropriated  funds,  has 
robbed  these  children  of  the  education 
that  they  had  every  right  to  expect,  and 
that  Congress  clearly  expected  them  to 
have,  

THE  REAL  NATURE  OF  THE 
VIETCONG 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
central  issues  in  the  Vietnam  debate  has 
to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  Vietcong 
insurgency. 

On  the  one  hand,  all  who  believe  that 
our  intervention  is  morally  justified  are 
convinced  that  the  so-called  war  of  na- 
tional liberation  in  South  Vietnam  had 
Its  origin  in  Hanoi  and  Peking,  and 
that  what  we  are  fighting  is  really  ag- 
gression by  proxy  and  deceit. 

On  the  other  liand,  there  are  those 
who  tell  us  that  the  Vietcong  movement 
is  essentially  South  Vietnamese  and 
that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  civil  war 
in  which  we  have  no  right  to  intervene. 
It  is  amazing  to  me  that  intelligent 
people  can  still  hold  to  this  estimate  be- 
cause the  Communists  have,  in  a  few 
more  unguarded  moments,  been  re- 
markably frank  about  the  relationship 
of  the  Vietcong  movement  to  Hanoi. 
For  example,  an  editorial  in  Hoc  Tap, 
official  organ  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party  on  October  5,  1966, 
made  it  clear  that  the  Vietcong  move- 
ment, or  the  National  Front  for  the  Lib- 
eration of  South  Vietnam  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  simply  a  clever  applica- 
tion of  Leninist  tactics. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  key  para- 
graphs from   this  document   and   invite 
Senators  to  weigh  its  words  carefully. 
This  is  what  it  said: 

The  policy  cf  foundlne  t'.ie  Indochinese 
democratic  front  between  19.36  and  1939.  the 
Viet  Minh  irort  between  1941  and  1951.  and 
the  Lien  Viet  front:  the  decision  of  signing 
the  6  March  1946  preliminary  accord;  the 
prrscnt  \FLSV  policy  of  upholding  the  mot- 
tos  of  indcpcndenrr.  democracy,  peace,  and 
neutrality,  and  so  forth — all  thef-e  a'c  typical 
examples  of  the  clever  application  of  the 
follou-mg  instruction  of  Lcnin  ■  'It  Is  possible 
to  defeat  a  stronger  enemy  only  through  dis- 
playing great  effort  and  under  the  necessary 
conditions  of  taking  advantage—very  mi- 
nutely, very  attentively,  very  carefully,  and 
•,ery  cleverly — of  any  rift,  even  the  smallest 
one.  among  the  enemy;  taking  adv.intage  of 
nny  contradiction,  even  the  smallest  one. 
among  the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  of 
vancus  countries  and  among  the  interests  of 
various  bourgeois  groups  and  factions  m  each 
country;  as  well  as  t.^kmg  adv.intage  <.'f  any 
possibility,  even  the  smallest  one.  of  winning 
over  ::n  .Uiy  who  is  numerically  strong — al- 
thdugh  this  ally  is  temporary-uncertain, 
unstable,  .ind  unreliable. 

The  fact  is  that  the  present  insurrec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam  <ioes  back  to  the 
third    Communist    Party    Congress    in 
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Hanoi  in  September  of  1960  At  thus  con- 
gress It  was  decided  to  liberate  South 
Vietnam  from  the  ruUnn  yoke  of  the  U  S 
Imperialists  and  their  henchmen  in  order 
to  achieve  national  uniiv  and  cjmp  ete 
independence  '  The  congress  also  calied 
for  the  creation  of  a  braad  front  m  South 
Vietnam  directed  against  the  U  S  -Diem 
clique 

Several  months  later  the  formation  of 
the  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  the  South 
was  announced 

Mr  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  pnr.ted  in  the  Recoro  the 
complete  text  of  the  Hoc  Tap  editorial. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w.i.s  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

Frcm   Hanoi    Domesuc   -xrvice  in  Viet- 
namese. October   19661 
Text  or  Hoc  T^P  Editorial  on  Party  Thbory 
Sep'^ember    Hoc    Tap    editorial      'Let    us 
step   up   the   theory-fonmulallng  task  of  the 
party 

U*rxisa>..  ■*■  IS  born  durln?  the  fortlea  oi 
•Me  :9'h  -enturv  Shortly  after  It  was  widely 
disseminated  in  capltaJlst  countrlsfl  Bu^ 
only  durlni?  the  twenties  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury -  that  IS  ,^tx)ut  ao  years  after  its  birth. 
,%nd  after  Its  triumph  In  one-sixth  of  the 
>{lobe^  -was  M.^rxlsm  introduced  In  Vietnam 
Since  its  introduction  in  Vietnam,  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm.  In  collaboration  with  the  workers 
movement  and  the  patriotic  movement  has 
caused  a  basic  chanee  in  the  direction  of  our 
people  3  struKgle  for  freedom  and  independ- 
e:ice  The  spirit  of  the  Indochlnese  Com- 
munist Partv  marked  that  change 

Under    the    invincible    rtag    of    Marxism- 
Leninum.  uiir  party  headed  by  Comrade  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh   has  led  our  people  in  defeating  one 
enemy  .ifter  another  in  ^dvanclni;  from  vlc- 
t.,ry   to  victory    The   August   revolution   was 
victorious    The  protracted  resistance  agalnat 
the    P^nch    .-olonlallsts    was    crowned    with 
success     Land    reforms   were   completed     So- 
da'1st    transformation    and    construction    In 
the  nor-h  .i.-hleved  great  results   Now.  during 
the    antl-US     national    salvation    resistance, 
our    troops    and    people    in    both    zones    are 
winning     brUllmt     victories,     causing      the 
enemy    to    tremble    .ind    friends    everywhere 
to  be  fired  with  enthusiasm  and  happiness 
The     above-mentioned     vlcUjrles     of     our 
people    were    victories   of    the    association    of 
the    universal    truth    of    Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm 
with  the  revolutionary  realities  m  Vietnam 
The   correct  revolutlonajy   line   set   forth   bv 
our  partv  was  a  product  of  this    issoclatlon. 
We   can   be    proud    that   during    36    years   of 
leadership    over    the    revolution,    our    party, 
f  jllowing  an  arduous  but  glorious  path,  has 
not  committed  my  errors  concerning  the  line 
Applving    Marxism-Leninism    to    the    con- 
cret-  conditions  of  our  country,  our  party  im- 
mediately after  its  birth  set  forth  a  correct 
political  program    This  program  pointed  out 
the  character  of   our   revolution   as   follows; 
3  bourgeois  democratic  revolution  under  the 
leadership  of  the  workUig  class,  which  later 
w.tis  called  the  people's   national  democratic 
revolution,    advancing    directly    to    socialism 
without  passing  through  the  phase  of  capl- 
tUlst  development   The  duties  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  to  overthrow  the  French  Imperial- 
ist rule,  fo  eliminate  the  feudal  regime,  and 
to  carry  out  the  slogans  of  ■•National  Inde- 
pendence"   and    -Land    to    the    tillers   •    The 
main  forces  of  the  revolution  were  workers 
and  D-asants    Thus.   ,\fter  half  a  century  of 
struggle  in  search  of  the  truth    the  working 
class  and  our  oeople  found  for  the  first  time 
a   correct   revolutloniry    path      the    Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  path,  the  October  Revolution  path 
Concerning    tha    strategic    motto    of    the 
peoples  naUonal  democratic  revolution,  our 
partv  correctly  associated  with  the  two  antl- 
imperlallst    and    antlfeudal    tasks,   regarding 


the  .intl-lmperUllst  uisk  is  the  main  one  and 
holding  th.it  the  .inllfeudal  t  isk  should  be 
.Mrried  out  gradually  and  In  close  .ussoclatlon 
\vlth  the  antl-lmperlallRt  uisk 

There  were  close  relations  between  'he 
antl-lmperlall.-<t  and  antlfeudal  tasks  whWh 
should  not  be  separated,  but  these  two  tasks 
should  not  be  carried  out  ,.t  une  Ume  A  cUwe 
relationship  was  .i  -.irateglc  problem  the  fact 
that  these  two  lasks  should  not  be  .-arrled 
out  at  one  time  was  a  tactical  problem 

On  the  basis  of  keeping  firm  in  ftr:>tegy 
our  party  clev-rlv  applied  lU  tactics  On  the 
one  hand  U  cleverly  li«;'k  advantage  of  the 
regional  and  temporary  contradictions  of  the 
eiiemv  to  sow  ..llvlslon  among  them  On  the 
other  hand.  It  united  with  anyone  who  could 
be  uuited.  won  over  .iiuone  who  could  be 
won  over,  neutrallyed  anyone  who  .should  be 
neutralized,  completelv  l.solated  the  Imperial- 
ists and  their  m.iet  dangerous  lackeys,  and 
concentrated  the  spearhead  'f  the  attacks  on 
them  to  overthrow  them 

The    policy    of    founding    the    Indoch.nese 
democratic  front  between  U»36  and  1939.  the 
Viet  Mlnh  front  between  1941  and  1951    and 
the  Men  Viet   front,    the  decision  of  signing 
the    ti    March     1946    preliminary    accord      the 
present  NFI-SV  poUcv  of  upholding  the  mot- 
t<je8  of  independence    democracy    peace    .uid 
neutralltv   and  so  forth     all  these  are  typical 
examples  of  the  clever  application  of  the  fol- 
lowing  instruction  of   Lenin       It   Is   possible 
•o  defeat  .\  stronger  enemy  only  through  dis- 
playing great  effort   .ind  under  the  necessary 
conditions    of    taking    advantage  -very    mi- 
nutely   very  .ittentlvelv    very  carefully    and 
very  cleverly  -<>f  anv  rift,  even  the  smallest 
one    among' the  enemy     taking  advantage  of 
any    contradiction,    even    the    smallest    one 
among    the    Interests   of    the    b..urgeoisle    of 
various    countries    and    among    the    interests 
of   various  bourgeois  groups  and   factions  in 
each  country    as  well  iis  taking  advantage  of 
any    possibility,    even    the    smallest    one,    of 
winning    over    an    -illy    who    Is    numerically 
strong  -although  this  .\llv  is  temporary^un- 
.-ertaln,  unstable    and  unreliable  ■ 

Anyone  who  does  nut  understand  th.s 
truth  understands  neither  Marxism  nor  sci- 
entific modern  socialism  in  general  Under- 
standing the  Marxist -Lenlnlet  position,  out- 
look and  methods  well  synthesizing  the 
experiences  of  the  Vietnamese  revolution, 
and  learning  from  selected  experiences  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  USSR  the  CPR.  and  other 
fraternal  parties,  our  party  has  gtuded  our 
people  in  Inventing  methods  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  revolution  suitable  to  the  condi- 
tions of  a  country  which  was  once  a  colonial 
and  semlfeudal  state,  so  much  so  that  we 
are  capable  of  defeating  any  enemy,  includ- 
ing U  S    imperialism 

These  are  the  experiences  of  'he  August 
revolution,  of  the  resistance  against  French 
.-.loniallsts.  and  of  the  antl-U  S  struggle  at 
present,  namely,  to  fight  protracted  war  to 
combine  armed  struggle  with  political  strug- 
gle conduct  three-pronged  attacks  in  pollt- 
cal  military  and  mllllarv-proselyting  fields. 
to  'build  bases  in  rural  areas  while  building 
forces  in  cities,  to  conduct  partial  uprisings 
in  advancing  toward  the  use  of  both  political 
and  military  forces  to  defeat  the  enemy  com- 
pletelv. and  so  forth 

In  the  socialist  revolution  In  the  north,  our 
party  has  correctly  solved  a  series  of  problems 
basing  Itself  .m  Marxlst-Leninlst  principle? 
Based  on  the  characterlsUcs  of  the  northern 
part  fo  our  country  after  we  accomplished 
the  peoples  national  democratic  revolution, 
our  party  assessed  that  the  north  could  and 
should  move  directly  from  a  backward  agri- 
cultural economy  characterized  by  indlTld- 
ual  production,  to  socialism  without  going 
through  the  phase  of  capitalist  development 


RECORD  an  article  entitled    Power  Strug- 
gle  Dfslr.ivs   Balance   m   Government, 
written  Oy  Walter  Troaaii.  and  published 
111  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  31.  196K 

The  di.siinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr  ByrdI  merits  the  praise  given 
liim  m  this  article  As  one  who  voted 
with  nim,  I  congratulate  him, 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  )rdfr.'d  to  be  pruned  in  the  Record. 
as  follows. 

Report  Prom    vVashinltov     Power  STRUCCLt 

Destroys  Bai  ance  in  Government 

.Bv  Walter  Trohan) 


POWER  STRUGGLE  DESTROYS 
BALANCE    IN  GOVERNMENT 


Mr     CURTIS     Mr     President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


W\sinNC.ToN  July  30,-  The  struggle  for 
power  in  the  government  has  all  but  de- 
stroyed the  balances  set  up  between  the  leg- 
lsl.it ive,  exec.itive,  and  Judicial  oranches  bv 
the  'lundmg  fathers 

T.us  has  long  been  recogn.zed.  but  the 
extent  of  the  departure  fr  m  'ae  separation 
of  powers  under  the  Const. rution  is  gre.Uer 
th.in  most  Amerlc.ins  iuspect 

Recently  Sen  Harrv  F  Byrd  Jr  ID.  Va  j 
called  attentlin  to  a  n*w  law  under  which 
the  President,  rather  than  Co.igrcss.  shall 
determine  salaries  The  senatar  led  a  tight 
agalns!  the  measure  but  lost  bv  a  47  to  41 
vote 

The  law  Bvrd  challenges  established  a  com- 
mission which  shall  make  recommendations 
on  the  salaries  of  member,?  of  Congress 
ludges  and  the  cabinet  The  law  states  th.U 
every  four  years  "the  President  sh  ill  include 
in  the  budget  uansmltted  by  him  to  the 
Congress  his  recommend  Uions  with  re- 

.spect    to    the    exact    rates    of    pay    which    l:e 
deems  advisable  " 

The  law  provides  that  the  Presidential  rec- 
ommendations shall  become  law  unle.sB  the 
Congress  dlsappr.-ives  within  30  days.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  trebled  their  .sa,- 
.u-les  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  are 
constantly  raising  their  pensions  are  not 
llkelv  to  disapprove  any  pay  beasts,  especiallv 
If  they  can  attribute  them  to  the  President 
rather  than  to  themselves. 

BVRD    FIGHTS    $100000    ffND 

Byrd  fought  a  provision  In  the  independ- 
ent offices  and  department  of  housing  an; 
urban  development  appropriations  bill,  whl^l. 
proposed  to  establish  a  $100,000  fund 
finance  the  initial  operations  of  the  commis- 
sion on  executive,  legislative,  and  Judlcia. 
salaries    It  was  this  fight  that  Byrd  loct 

When  the  appropriations  bill  was  before 
the  House  funds  tor  the  commission  were 
not  provided  Tl-.e  «.I00.000  fund  was  added 
to  the  approprlaUon  bill  by  a  Senate  com- 
mittee 

The  commission  on  salaries  Is  to  be  com- 
posed of  nine  members   Three  of  these  ;ire  t 
be  appointed  bv  the  President  and  two  each 
bv    the    Vice    President    as    president    of    the 
senate    the  speaker,  and  the  chief  Justice 

In  opp.>sing  funds  for  the  commission., 
Byrd  argued  that  too  much  power  was  l>einJ 
given  the  President  already  .md  the  Senate 
would  tje  giving  him  more  power  by  voting 
funds  for  the  oommlsslon 

WARNS    or    ENDLESS    PERILS 

•T  think  we  will  all  agree  :is  a  practical 
matter,  what  we  are  doing  is  giving  the  Pres- 
ident the  right  and  power  to  set  the  salaries 
of  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government. 
Byrd  said  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  not 
a  desirable  thing  to  do 

■The  President  already  has  too  much 
power-  Congress  has  already  given  him  too 
much  power,  he  has  already  taken  tao  much 

^Byrd  was  supported  by  Sen  John  WllUanLs 
IR  'Del  1  who  said  that  Congress  has  always 
regulated  salaries  and  should  continue  to  (1  ^ 
so  .sen  Gordon  Allott  |R  .  Colo  1  fought  the 
creation  f»f  the  commission  and  voted  against 
the  $100,000  fund 

•The  worst  part  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, which  has  already  become  law.  Is  that 


It  is  not  just  for  this  Ume  but  endlessly  In 
-he  future  that  salaries  would  be  adjusted 
;hru  the  backdoor  method,  ,  ,  .  The  on  y  so- 
■uuon  to  the  problem  is  a  bill  U>  repeal  that 
;lw.  because,  otherwise,  it  will  go  on  end- 
lessly in  the  future." 

Unless  the  SIOO.OOO  fund  is  stricken  in  a 
senate-House  conference,  repeal  of  the  law 
■-retttlng  the  commission  is  expected  to  be 
,,ffered  In  the  next  Congress. 


COMPENSATION    FOR    DISABLED 

VETERANS 
Mr      MAGNUSON.      Mr.      President. 
\.Ve.icnn.s    ha^  o    a    great    capacity    to 
adopt  to  any  situation.  We  fight  a  w-ar^ 
then  we  quicklv  forgive  and  rebuild  the 
former  inemvs  country  and  economy— 
and  in  most  cases  better  than  it  was  be- 
fo-o  the  war  occurred.  We  levy  taxes  to 
pav  education  and  research  expenses  on 
th'n^s  as  remote  as  the  matinp  habits  of 
an  African   fly.  Wo  allocate  billions   tx) 
send   a  man   into  outer  space,  and  we 
bui-.d    play^trounds    for   children   in   the 
District  of  Columbia, 

We  resiK^nd  to  the  call  of  war  for  de- 
fer .e  of  ficcd.im.  and  we  ^ympathet- 
'pllv  and  lia.stily  provide  for  those  who 
nght  our  buttles  when  they  return  to 
?his  country.  We  exhibit  concern  and 
compassion  for  those  men  ^vho  are 
naimcd  by  war  by  P^'oviding  cornpen- 
saticn  to  insure  they  must  not  suffer 
economically  because  of  their  sacrifice 
on  our  behalf.  ^     ,         . 

But  m  our  <-^reat  capacity  to Jorget 
and  forcive.  we  often  delegate  the  past 
•  o  the  realm  of  the  forgotten,  and  un- 
fortunately, include  the  needs  of  thos. 
who  have  served. 

Yesterday  the  Se.iate  passed  a  bill 
which  will  increa-se  the  allowances  paid 
to  those  with  disabilities  suffered  while 
righting  for  this  Nation.  I  want  to  voice 
nn  wholehearted  support  for  this  im- 
portant and  vital  piece  of  legislation 

There  is  no  man  here  who  has  not  felt 
-he  pinch  of  inflation,  regardless  of  how- 
much  money  he  makes.  We  have  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  our  older  citizens 
bv  increasmg  social  security  Payments 
we  have  raised  the  salaries  of  Federal 
workers,  we  have  even  ad.msted  and  in- 
creased the  pensions  of  the  oldei  vet- 
erans who  do  not  suffer  combat  dis- 
abilities, but  we  have  not  increased,  smce 
1965  the  compensation  to  those  dis- 
abled  veterans   who   were   wounded   m 

action.  ^      ..„  ^„ 

HR  16027  offers  the  opportunity  to 
rectify  this  situation.  While  we  are  com- 
pa.ssionate.  wc  have  acted  not  only  in 
compassion,  for  it  was  also  a  duty  that 
we  orovide  equitably  for  these  men  w-hose 
bravery  preserved  this  Republic  for  us 
and  our  children. 

We  have  not  assumed  that  because  the 
laws  passed  years  ago  granted  a  mone- 
tary Jaowance  to  our  disabled  veterans 
that  we  could  shelve  forever  a  review  of 
their  needs.  In  fact,  it  is  but  fair  that 
we  rea.s.sess  every  so  often  those  commit- 
ments to  see  if  they  have  fulfilled  the  in- 
lei-.t  of  initially  granting  these  benefits. 
In  reality,  by  considering  this  legisla- 
tion yesterday  we  have  done  just  that. 
Wc    are    reassetsing    our    cDmmitmeni. 
n-hen  we  approved  this  biU.  we  decided 
that  the  amount^  which  were  granted 
several  veais  ago  did  not  meet  our  re- 


quirements—that    the     increases     were 
needed  to  fulfill  our  intent. 

We   --ecently   passed   tf.e  Indcrendent 
Offices  Appropriations  bill.  It  contained 
almost  $7  billion  for  the  Veterans    Ad- 
ministration. Of  this  amount  over  S4  , 
billion  was  designated  for  compen.sa  ion 
and  pensions.  If  we  pa.vs  this  le^;S'^:'tion 
today   we  will  be  providing  an  additional 
$234.7   million   the   fiv.st   year    lor   .-ome 
1  951  000   disabled  veterans    Bejau.se   o» 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  we  can  expect 
that  the  disabled  veteran  population  will 
increase,  and  it  is  estimated  that  with.n 
5  years  the  total  recipients  will  mciTase 
to  1  964.000.  and  will  cost  about  Si^b.- 
million   a  year  more   than   the  present 
benefit  pro;4ram. 

It   is   true    that    we    are    budget   con- 
scious, perhaps  more  so  this  .vear  than 
e-ver  before.  But  our  obligation  is  clear 
If  cuts  must  be  made,  they  n.ust  not  be 
in  a  field  where  sufTicient  funding  .s  not 
only    most    needed,    but    also    most    de- 
served. ,  ^,.^, 
Bv  enactin-  thi.s  leei.slation   v.t   ha%fc 
provided  a  SlOO  a  month  ii.eita.sp  to  tnosc 
men  who  are  totally  di.sabltd  trom  t he 
scars  of  battle    Others,  witli  -cssei   dis- 
abilities, will  receive  r-.i  across-the-boPid 
ncrease  of  3  percent.  It  also  provides  a 
monthly  increase  ol  S50  for  ^^'f^^''^'^ 
di-sabilities  require  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance.                                       ..         , 

No  disabled  veteran  shou  d  .^uJe     oe- 
cause  we  have  failed  to  .ee  hi.s  '-''^ed  ^^^^ 
failed  to  provide  what  is  required.  In  m> 
m  nd  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  thr.  co.i 
of   livmg    for    the    100-percent   disabled 
has  increa.sed  such  that  the  increa.ses  we 
have  approved  will  only  make  an  aaju.st- 
ment  because  of  our  economic  situation, 
in  line  with  the  disableds  actual  needs. 
In  addition,  by  approving   this  le'is- 
latlon,   we    have   provided    that    invalid 
lifts,  any  type  of  therapeutic  or  "i^ab  .;- 
tative  devices,  and  other  medical  equip- 
ment  and   supplies   will   be   suPP^ed   in 
cases  where  the  seriously  disabled  requ    e 
them.  It  is  only  just  and  nah.  that  Nse 
have  passed  this  legislation  which  pio- 
vides  such  a  service  to  these  men  who 
suffer  their  disability   because   of   thea 
service  to  our  country. 

These  men  responded  to  the  Nations 
call  when  it  needed  them  Yesterday  we 
responded  to  their  need  by  enacting  this 
legislation. 


-id  dealers  and  to  cooperate  with  its 
member-  in  educational  and  trainlrig 
programs  to  upgrade  performance  stand- 
ards and  by  acknowledging  referrals 
made  by  member  dealers. 

To  familiarize  more  heanntt  handl- 
caoped  people  with  the  services  of  the 
'^t'-ite-Federal  vccational  rehabilitation 
proHiam.  NHAS  will  urct  its  members  to 
work  closely  with  the  pro-'ram  by  refei  - 
ring  iadiv-duals  m  need  of  such  service.-, 
and  bv  cooperatinu  in  educational,  train- 
ing and  leseareh  and  demonstration  i^ro- 
^;rams    financed    or    six)jisored    by    the 

"^The  a-'rement.  which  was  jointly  an- 
nounced cv  Mary  K.  Switzer.  Adminis- 
irator  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service, 
and  Raymond  Z.  Rich,  of  Cleveland,  pres- 
ident of  NHAS.  was  recently  smned  in 
Washington  by  Mi.ss  ^^itzer^Mr  Rich. 
Joseph  Hunt.  Commi.s.sioner.  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration,  and  Jo.seph 
C. 'Lucke.   of   Miami,   vice   president   of 

NHAS.  .         ,      , 

1  commend  both  the  Department  of 
Health  Fducation.  and  Welfare  and  the 
National  Hearing  Aid  Society  for  this 
creati-.e  cooperation,  which,  will  brine 
about  better  .services  to  the  ha-d  of  h.-ar- 
inc  in  our  Nation,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  tl.e  text  of  the  agreement  be 
printed  in  the  RECoHn. 

There  being  no  ob.iectlr.n.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


REHABILITATION        OF        PERSONS 
HAVING  IMPAIRED  HEARING 
Mr   PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  interesting 
effort  in  business-government  coopera- 
tion  The  National  Hearing  Aid  Society 
and 'the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  have  agreed  to  w'ork 
together  toward  maximum  rehabilitation 
of  the  more  than  8.000.000  persons  m  the 
United  States  who  are  handicapped  by 
impaired  hearing  by  signing  a    •State- 
ment of  Principles  of  Cooperation.    This 
agreement  is  aimed  at  providing  more 
effective  services  to  individuals  who  are 
hard  of  hearing. 

As  a  part  of  the  agreement,  the  De- 
partment will  encourage  State  vocational 
rehabilitation  agencies  to  recosiaze  the 
society  as  a  representative  organization 
at  the  national  level  for  ethical  hearmg 


loivT  S;..riMENT  nv  Pr.iNriPi.r.s  of  Coopera- 

llON     BETWEEN     THE     REHABILITATION     SERV- 
ICES     .^DMINIST^.ATION       AND      THE      NATIONAL 

Hearing  -Md  .Society 

The  Vationai  Hearing  Aid  .Society  ..nd  the 
Hehabiluution  Service-.  .Administration  have 
concurred  with  the  following  basic  principles 
of  r.,per.Uion  aimed  at  more  effective  serv- 
ices toward  maximum  rehabilit..tion  oppor- 
tunities for  the  hearing  handicapped 

BACKGROUND 

;.  ReliabiMatwii  serrirrs 
TTi-der  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  .^c^ 
as  amended  ,  PL  89-333.  29  U.SC  I  .  the  fo.- 
lowine  are  amons?  the  services  made  available 
for  the  purnose  of  rendering  the  hearing 
handicapped  !U  for  gainful  occupation  con- 
M'^tent  with  their  capabilities, 

1  Otologlcal  and  audlologlcal  ex.imma- 
tions  coupled  with  a  vocation..!  evamat  on 
■,s  the  basis  for  detprmining  eligibllitv  and 
an  appropriate  plan  of  rehabilitation  for  the 

'"^''counseling  and  guidance  to  select  suit- 
,ble    fields    of    work    by    relating    vocatioiia 
capacities    X->    job    requirements    and    local 
vocational  opportunities. 

3  .C  medical,  surgical,  hospital  or  other 
services'  that  %vin  improve  a  clienfs  hearme 
;b7l  V  or  correct  any  other  handicapping 
conditions  found  through  the  medical  cx- 
anilnauon,^^  that  is  required  to  help  in  com- 
municating with  others,  such  as  a  hearing 
™e  training  in  speech  reading,  speech 
ccrrection.  fingerspelllng.  .^ign  lang""?^^ 
auditory  training,  interpreting  ser^1ces  cr 
other  related  services. 

^vocational  training  to  furnish  new 
skUls  if  indicated  The  training  may  be  m 
public  or  private  schools,  college  or  ^»';'^^; 
sity.   on    the   job.    by   correspondence   -r   bv 

^"c"  Financial  .-.ssist-^nce  to  provide  mainte- 
nance ard  iransporuation  as  appropriate 
durinc  the  rehnbUitation  process. 

"Placement  in  a  suiu.ble  Job.  and  in  cer-- 
ta  n  mst.u.ces  provls.cn  of  oc'^^P^;'""^' 
too's  and  :n  other  specific  instances  equlp- 
r^nt,  licenses  and  stoct:  for  a  small  business. 
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8  Poll<-.w-up  on  performance  in  employ- 
ment to  ensure  client  and  employer  sausfac- 
llon 

//   Servtcea  provided  by  the  Sattonal  Hearing 
Aid   Society 

The  National  Hearlnc  Aid  Society  Is  an 
organization  of  ethical  hearing  aid  dealers 
The  purposes  or  the  Society  are 

I  To  establish  and  maintain  standards  of 
excellence  for  -.he  training.  Knowledge  ex- 
perience and  character  of  Its  members  re- 
quisite to  issumif  Its  official  certincatlon  to 
qualified  members 

i  To  establish  ihd  maintain  among  Its 
members  a  Code  of  Ethical  Practices 

3  To  establish  and  maintain  u  unified 
voice  at  the  national  and  State  levels  for 
those  actively  and  principally  engaged  m  the 
retail  fitting  and  selling  of  hearing  aids 

4  To  establish  .ind  malnwin  liaison 
mechanisms  to  deal  with  issues  of  common 
interests  to  its  members  otologists  other 
related  medical  disciplines,  audlologlsu 
speech  pathologists,  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
public  school  educators  and  other  groups 
concerned  with  hearing  problems 

5  To  promote  and  encovirage  hearing  con- 
servatioo.and  audlU)r>-  rehabilitation  as  i 
community  responsibility  through  coopera- 
tion with  national.  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  concerned  with  hearing 
problems 

>3  To  promote  and  encourage  the  accept- 
ance of  hearing  .aids  as  .i  method  of  auditory 
rehabilitation  when  medical  or  surgical  cor- 
rection Is  not  possible. 

PRINCIPUiS      JF    cooperation 

/     Vocat\ontxl   '■ehabiiitatiori 

1  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion encourages  State  rehabilitation  agencies 
to  become  familiar  with  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  the  National  Hearing  Aid  Society 
membership  requirements.  State  and  local 
.Affiliates,  and  certification  standards,  codes 
of  ethics,  and  grievance  policies  and  pro- 
cedures 

2  The  Rehabilitation  Senlces  Administra- 
tion win  encoura4<e  State  rehabilitation  .M?en- 
cles  to  recognize  the  National  Hearing  Aid 
Society  OS  a  representative  organization  at 
the  national  level  for  hearing  aid  dealers 

3  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion will  encourage  State  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies to  make  fui:  and  proper  use  of  hearing 
aid  dealers  such  as  those  who  are  bona  fide 
members  of  rhe  National  Hearing  Aid  So- 
ciety _ 

4  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion will  encourage  State  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies to  aclcnowledge  referrals  made  by  mem- 
ber dealers  This  should  not  be  construed  in 
any  manner  to  Imply  tne  revealing  of  any  in- 
formation about  the  client  whatsoever 
deemed  of  a  personal  or  confidential  nature 

5  The  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  encourage  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  to  cooperate  In  educational  and 
training  programs  aftlUated  with  or  sponsored 
by  the  National  Hearing  Aid  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  upgrading  membership  standards 
of  performance  in  assisting  the  hearing 
handicapped 

//    Dealer   relations 

In  order  that  more  hearing  handicapped 
people  may  become  familiar  with  and  utilize 
the  services  jf  the  State-Federal  vocational 
rehabilltatiun  program,  the  National  Hearing 
Aid  Society  shall  promote  the  following  ac- 
tivities 

1  The  National  Hearing  Aid  Society  will 
encourage  individual  members  to  become  fa- 
miliar   with    the    purpose    and   gottls    of    the 


State-Federal  vocational  rehfcbllltatlon  pro- 
gram Included  should  be  famlUarlty  with 
location  of  facilities,  services  provided  .md 
eligibility  requirements 

2  The  National  Hearing  Aid  Society  will 
encourage  individual  members  to  make  full 
and  proper  use  "t  the  .State-Federal  vo-a- 
ttonal  rehabilitation  program  through  the 
referral  of  those  individuals  who  may  be  in 
need  of  such  services 

3  The  National  Hearing  Aid  Society  shall 
encourage  its  State  affiliates  and  individual 
members  to  undertake  and  ccwperate  m 
studies  .md  projects  .is  might  contribute  to 
more  etTectlve  relations  between  its  members 
and  the  State-Federni  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program 

4  The  National  Hearing  Aid  Society  shall 
encourage  its  State  affiliates  .ind  individual 
members  to  cooperate  in  educational  train- 
ing, and  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams financed  or  sponsored  tav  the  Rehabili- 
tation Service  Administration  as  related  to 
rehabilitation  of  the  hearing  handicapped 

Marv    E     SWIT7E« 

.4dmifiistrofor.  Soaal  and   Hehabilita- 
ticm  Service 

Joseph  Hont, 
Commissioner.   Rehtbilitatton   Services 
.4dmiriMtrotion 

Raymond  Z    Rich 
Prcmdent.  Sational  Hrarmg  Aid  Soctett/ 
Joseph  C    Lucke 
Vice-President    Sational  Hearing  Aid 
Society 


CONCLUSION    OP    MORNING  » 
BUSINESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  Wfst  Virginia.  .Mr  Presi- 
dent, is  tliere  further  mormnK  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
further  inorninK  business?  If  not.  mom- 
ing  business  is  concluded. 


■  Hearing  aid  dealers  for  this  purpose  are 
persons  Arms,  corporations  and  nrganiza- 
lions  engagei'  In  the  selection  and  iale  of  any 
instruments,  devices,  and  parts  and  acces- 
sories designed  for  or  represented  as  aiding 
or  compensating  for  defective  hearing. 


MILITARY   CONSTRUCTION   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.   1969 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  VlrKinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  .isle  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  :he  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  uy  title  for  ;he  information 
of  the  Senate 

The  Bill  Clerk  A  bill  H.R.  18785 > 
making  appropriations  for  military  con- 
.struction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  for  other  purpo.ses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  present  consideration  of 
the  blip 

There  beinsi  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  .started  to  deliberate  and  con- 
sider HR  18785.  the  1939  appropriation 
bill  for  militJiT  construction  I  made  an 
openin«  statement  at  that  time  and  de- 
tailed the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee 

The  bill  '.vas  from  the  subcommittee 
reported  unanimously  to  the  full  com- 
mittee, and  then  from  the  full  commit- 
tee to  the  Senate  with  dissenting  views 
insofar  as  the  ABM  was  concerned, 
signed  by  four  members  of  that  com- 
mittee 

Mr  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  qujrum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 
Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  con.senl    that    the   order    for    the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  the  pendin.; 
business  is  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill  I  am  aware  of  two  item- 
on  which  there  are  differences  of  opinio;; 
and  on  which  I  am  sure  there  will  be  ex- 
pressions I  know  of  the  interest  of  tli.' 
distinguished  .senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
•souri  :  Mr.  Symington]  in  the  antl-ballis- 
tic-mi-ssUe  item  in  the  bill  and  also  thf 
interest  of  the  Senator  from  Kentuck\ 
Mr.  Cooper]  in  that  particular  item  I 
am  advised  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky will  be  in  the  Chamber  .shortly  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  appropriatioi. 
allowance  for  the  ABM. 

Mr  President,  there  is  another  item  ii. 
the  appropriation  bill  which  I  believf 
will  cau.se  .some  questions  and  discusslo:. 
by  certain  Members  of  the  Senate  ' 
refer  to  the  item  for  the  Navy  Mine  De- 
fense Laborator>-  in  Panama  City.  Fla 
This  is  a  deep  ocean  engineering  pres- 
sure building  to  be  constructed  at  a  co.st 
of  S7. 41 1.000  This  amount  was  author- 
ized m  the  military  construction  author- 
ization bill  It  was  funded  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Our  committee,  in  con- 
sidering this  Item,  denied  funds  for  this 
deep  ocean  engineering  pressure  build- 
ing at  the  Navy  .Mine  Defen.se  Labora- 
tory. Panama  City.  Fla.  The  committee 
stated  that  it  fully  supported  a  national 
commitment  for  exploitation  of  the  sea. 
but  questioned  the  propriety  of  funding 
this  Item  at  this  particular  time  on  two 
counts 

First,  a  facility  of  this  nature,  havin- 
as  Its  purpose  extending  man's  capabil- 
ity to  work  to  an  ocean  depth  of  2.000 
feet,  should  receive  the  most  careful  and 
detailed  examination  during  the  plan- 
ning state  Not  only  should  all  available 
exp'-rtise  be  brought  to  bear  for  tech- 
nical reasons,  but  al.so  becau.se  of  humai. 
safetv  considerations.  Laboratory  simu- 
lation of  a  man-rated  2.000  feet  depth 
ocean  environment  will  tax  the  state  ci 
the  art  of  both  biolomcal  and  physical 
knowledge  The  time  required  to  accom- 
plish such  high  quality  planning  and 
design  raises  .serious  doubts  that  the 
construction  will  be  ready  for  obligatior. 
in  fiscal  year  1969  Information  obtained 
by  the  committee  staff  leads  to  a  clear 
conclusion  that  little  more  than  site 
clearing  and  minor  preparation  will  be 
ready  for  construction  contracting  ir. 
fiscal  year  1969  .A,t  most,  a  delay  of  con- 
struction funding  until  next  year  will 
only  delay  actual  construction  by  a  veiT 
.short  time 

This  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  com- 
mittee denied  the  item,  based  upon  our 
experience  in  handling  other  militarv 
construction  items  where  they  are  no: 
planned  and  all  the  details  worked  out 
in  advance  We  .sometimes  fund  these 
projects  before  they  .should  be  funded 
and  as  a  result  we  have  had  some  bad 
engineering  estimates  I  could  give  in- 
stances of  this  in  the  West  Point  area 

Mr.  Pre.siden;.  I  know  of  the  keen  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland  1.    The    Senator    from    Florida 


spoke  to  me  last  evening  and  indicated 
he  does  wish  to  be  heard  on  this  matter 
and  he  has  certain  information  to  fur- 
nish. I  had  hoped  he  would  be  In  the 
Chamber.  Before  we  reach  third  read- 
nig  I  will  attempt,  during  a  quorum  call, 
to  reach  him  to  advise  that  we  are  about 
to  take  up  this  item. 

The  second  factor  of  concern  to  the 
committee  is  the  extent  to  which  this 
item  has  been  coordinated  with  other 
oceanographic  facilities.  Last  year  the 
Navv  proposed  to  construct  an  undersea 
warfare  laboratory  at  Los  Alamitos, 
Calif  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee denied  authorization  for  this 
item  stating  in  their  Report  No.  570: 

•  •  •  further  study  should  be  made  by 
the  Navv  to  determine  how  many  such  cen- 
ters are  anticipated  and  whether  this  Is.  If 
fact,  the  most  suitable  location  for  this 
laboratory  ■' 

The  absence  of  this  undersea  labora- 
tory from  the  current  program,  and  other 
information  obtained  by  the  committee 
indicates  this  study  .still  is  not  completed. 
Prudence  and  the  current  fiscal  cli- 
mate demand  an  affirmative  showing 
that  the  deep  ocean  engineering  pressure 
building  is  uniquely  required,  and  is 
urgently  required  in  the  fiscal  year  1969 

program.  .    ^  »v. 

It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  the 
NavT  was  moving  forward  a  little  pre- 
maturely. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida might  share  that  view  in  light  of  our 
.strong  statement  that  in  any  event  we 
feel  there  is  a  need  for  advancing  in  this 
field,   but   it   should   not  be   until   such 
time  as  the  studies  are  completed  as  to 
how  many  of  these  deep  ocean  pressure 
faciUties  the  national  commitment  re- 
quires   Until  that  information  is  forth- 
coming, as  well  as  additional  informa- 
tion a.s  to  tlie  extent  to  which  the  plan- 
nmc  and  design  work  has  gone  forward, 
It  appeared  to  the  committee  this  could 
be  properly  deferred  until  the  next  fiscal 
year,  because  of  the  very  tight  fiscal  sit- 
uation we  find  ourselves  in  and  the  great 
pressure  on  Congress  for  dollars  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 

Now  I  ■  in  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
few  questions  with  respect  to  the  hous- 
ing program  involved  in  the  bill.  I  ob- 
serve that  there  is  recommended  for 
appropriation  S58.700.000  for  family 
housing. 

On  paee  8  of  the  report  is  contained 
the  .statement  that  agreements  will  be 
made  between  the  U.S.  Government  on 
the  one  hand  and  builders  on  the  other, 
providing  for  the  construction  of  5,000 
tmits  of  housing. 

The  report  further  states: 
To  attract  builders  of  suitable  housing,  the 
r  s  Government  guarantees  a  predetermined 
percentage  oi  .x-cupancy  mot  to  exceed  97 
percent  I  ..t  prescribed  rental  charges  for  a 
period  of  iime  .not  to  exceed  10  years). 

I  am  prompted  to  put  the  questions 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Delawa'e  Mr.  Williams]  argued  the 
other  dav.  that  in  the  building  of  postal 
facilities,  terms  are  obtained  by  the  pri- 
vate builders  which  procure  for  them 
p-actically  a  full  return  en  their  invest- 
ment at  the  end  of  10  or  12  years  and, 


thereafter,  still  leaves  them  in  full  own- 
ership. 

I  quote  it  again : 

To  attract  builders  of  suitable  housing,  the 
U.S.  Oovernment  guarantees  a  predeter- 
mined percentage  of  occupancy  mot  to  ex- 
ceed 97  percent)  at  prescribed  rental  charges 
for  a  period  of  time  mot  to  exceed  10  years  i 

Concerning  the  prescribed  rental 
charges,  would  they  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  builder  and  the  Government? 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  would  .say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  that  my  understanding 
is  that  they  would  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Has  there  been  an 
analysis  or  study  made  to  determine  at 
what  period  the  owners  would  become 
fully  reimbursed  for  their  expenditure 
through  the  guaranteed  rentals  that  will 

be  paid? 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  believe,  insofar  as  the 
experience  of  the  Defense  Department 
is  concerned,  that  the  rental  guarantee 
on  family  housing,  which  the  Senator 
read  from  in  the  report,  the  term  of 
years  generally  worked  out  is  a  term  of 
20  years.  ^   ^    . 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  says  that  the 
Government  will  guarantee  not  more 
than  97-percent  occupancy  for  a  period 
of  10  years.  Would  that  mean  that  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  the  builder  or  sponsor 
would  completely  recoup  his  initial  in- 
vestment and  still  have  ownership  of  the 

housing?  ^,  .V,  f 

Mr.  BIBLE.  My  understanding  is  that 
it  would  not  result  in  that.  The  pre- 
scribed rental  lease  would  be  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  10  years.  It  would  not  be 
completely  amortized  insofar  as  the  own- 
er's interest  or  equity  in  the  housing  unit 
would  be  concerned.  A  study  has  been 
made  so  that  if  it  was  for  20  years,  it 
would  be  fully  amortized.  I  suppose  that 
this  could  be  renegotiated  at  the  end  of 
10  years.  Quite  frequently  it  is. 

This  is  cut  to  10  years  simply  because 
it  is  located  overseas  and  our  obligations 
and  commitments  there  will  vary  in  the 
future.  I  think  that  is  the  reason  they 
cut  it  to  a  lesser  period  of  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee,  how- 
ever has  made  certain  that  the  rentals 
charged  and  the  period  during  which 
the  rental  payments  will  be  guaranteed 
will  not  give  to  the  sponsor  or  to  the 
builder  any  extraordinary  favors? 

Mr  BIBLE.  We  believe  that  we  have 
worked  it  out  in  that  method,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  but  the 
whole  problem  of  family  housing  both 
overseas  and  in  the  continental  United 
States  is  a  troublesome  one,  and  has 
been  to  the  committee  for  many  years. 
We  think  this  particular  method  of  ap- 
proaching the  problem,  particularly  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  the  best  that 
we  have  been  able  to  design  to  date. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  As  I  have  said,  it  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware I  Mr.  Williams]  that  the  present 
method  of  building  post  offices,  allow-ing 
the  private  investor  to  build  and  then 
having  the  Government  pay  the  rentals, 
has  resulted  in  many  instances  of  the 
initial  capital  investment  being  re- 
couped in  a  rather  short  period  of  time, 
with  the  whole  building  continuing  to 
remain  in  the  possession  of  the  builder. 
The  Senator  has  answered  my  ques- 


tions, that  this  matter  has  been  explored 
and  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
rentals  that  will  be  guaranteed  will  not 
give  undue  advantage  to  the  builder  re- 
couping in  full  his  investment:  is  that 
not  correct?  ,     ,    v. 

Mr    BIBLE.  That  is  the  belief  of  the 
committee.  We  do  not  think  this  creates 
an  unjust  enrichment.  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
if  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisfied  with  the  family  housing 
situation  because  we  have  many  prob- 
lems of  this  kind  every   year  with  the 
program   The  bill  as  brought  before  the 
Senate  in  this   particular  legislation  is 
about  the  most  austere  which  has  been 
reported  in  recent  years.  Actually,  it  calls 
for  only  2,000  housing  units.  There  was 
a  backlog  of  some  10.000  units  which  is 
now  being  placed  under  contract. 

We  are  making  definite  headway  in 
this  overall  family  housing  problem. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  To  obtain  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  bill  provides, 
does  it  mandate  that  there  shall  be  a 
97 -percent  occupancy,  or  does  it  provide 
that  the  agreement  shall  not  undertake 
an  obligation  in  excess  of  97  percent  but 
mav  be  less  than  97  percenf 

Mr.  BIBLE.  My  understanding  is  that 
they  guarantee  the  sponsor  an  average 
of   97    percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE:  The  report  states: 
To  attract  buUdere  of  suitable  housing,  the 
VS  Government  guarantees  a  predetermined 
percentage  of   occupancy    mot   to   exceed   97 
percent  i    •    •    *. 

I  would  construe  that  to  mean  that 
they  guarantee  60  percent:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  agreement  is 
that  it  guarantees  an  average  of  97  per- 
cent: but.  in  any  event,  not  to  exceed  97 
percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  also  to  be  in- 
.serted  into  the  agreement  what  the 
rental  charges  shall  be  during  the  period 
that  the  guarantee  is  in  effea. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  amount  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  quarters  allowance  given  to  the  en- 
listed man  and  officers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  very  much. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 

floor. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bv   Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  notified  the  Senate  that 
pursuant   to   the   provisions    of   section 
804(b)    Public  Law  90-351.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  St.  Once  of  Connec- 
ticut Mr.  Tenzer  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mc- 
CuLLOCH  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Poff  of  Vir- 
ginia as  members  of  the  Nationa'  Com- 
mission for  the  Review  of  Federal  and 
State  Laws  Relating  to  Wiretapping  and 
Electronic  Surveillance,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  armounced  that  me 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bUl  <S  3865)  to  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians,  and  for 

other  purposes.  ^  »v,  *  ♦>,» 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 

House  had  agreed  lo  the  report  of  the 
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committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S 
3710'  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  ?Iouse  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeini;  votes  of  the  two  Hou.ses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'  H  R.  15387'  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  disciplinary 
action  against  employees  m  the  postal 
field  service  who  d.s-sault  other  employees 
in  such  service  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties,  and  for  other  purposes: 

The  niessak?e  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  Uj  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H  R 
1.57531  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  and  improve 
th«  provisions  relating  t.)  regional  medi- 
cal pro««ams.  to  extend  the  authonza- 
tlon  of  granus  for  health  of  mitiratory 
agricultural  workers,  to  provide  for  spe- 
cialized facilities  for  alcoholics  and  nar- 
cotic add:cts,  and  for  other  purposes; 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr  Staooers. 
Mr  J.ARMAN  Mr  R.  gers  of  Florida.  Mr 
SArxERFiELD  Mr  Kyros.  Mr  Springer. 
Mr  Nelsen.  Mr  Carter  and  Mr  Sku- 
BiTZ.  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  H  ;use  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Hou.se  had  passed  the  bill  S  2269'  to 
amend  the  act  of  Auiust  27  1954.  rela- 
tive to  the  unlawful  seizure  of  P.shing 
vessels  of  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries,  with  amendments.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Se.nate 

The  me.ssage  al.so  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  th.-  bill  S  3416' 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrat.ve  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  rendering  of 
direct  assistaiice  to  and  performance  of 
special  services  for  the  Liaugural  Com- 
mittee, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  concurred  m  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H  R  1093  ' 
to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provisions  of  the  Universal  MllitaiT 
Trainmg  and  Service  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  an  amendment  m  which 
It  requested  the  concuiTence  of  the  Sen- 
ate 

The  mesage  also  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H  R  12323'  to 
amend  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United 
StaU's  Code,  relating  to  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan,  and 
for  other  purpctees. 

The  messa»;e  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR 
15263  '  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing.; 
votes  of  the  t.vo  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr  Morgan.  Mr  Z.ablocki.  Mrs.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Hai's,  Mr  Adair.  Mr.  Mailliard,  and 


Mr  Broomfield  were  appointed  mana- 
gers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference 

The  message  al.so  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  HR 
18706'  making  appropnations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  m  whole 
or  in  part  atiauist  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes:  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  dl.sagreemg  V(jtes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr  Natcher. 
Mr  GiAiMo,  Mr  Patten,  Mi  Pryor,  Mr 
Mahon  Mr  DAVI.S  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
McDade.  Mr  RiEGLE.  and  Mi  Jonas  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference 

I'he  mes-sage  further  announced  that 
the  Hoii.ie  had  pa.ssed  a  bill  H  R  17126' 
to  amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  in  which  it  irquest^  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate 


ENROLLED  BILLiS  SIGNED 

The  me,s.sage  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aHixed  his  signature  to 
tlie  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S  1166  An  act  to  authiTize  the  Secretary  "f 
Trarvsportallon  to  prescribe  safety  stundards 
for  the  triui5port.ation  .if  na'ural  and  uther 
gas  by  pipeline,  .ind  for  '.it  her  purpoeef.  and 

S  J060  An  net  to  iimend  section  503if'  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Senloes  Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  a  period 
for  5  vears  the  authc>rl2iatlon  to  make  ap- 
prr>pnallons  for  allocations  and  grants  for 
the  iX)llectlGn  and  publication  uf  documen- 
tary sources  significant  to  the  history  cf  the 
United  SUUes 


MTLFTARY    CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1969 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 

of  the  bill  'HR  18785'  making  appro- 
pnations for  military  ronstruction  lor 
the  Department  of  Defeii.se  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

THE    BASIC    rAlL\CTFS     IN    THE    PROPOSED 
ABM    SYSTEM 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  last 
June  I  loined  33  of  my  culleayues  m 
voting  for  the  Co<.)per-Hai t  amendment 
to  the  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion, an  amendment  which  would  have 
eliminated  the  funds  requested  for  con- 
struction, and  subsequently  procurement 
of  missiles  for  the  Sentinel  ABM  system. 
That  amendment  would  have  reduced  the 
defen.M?  budget  this  year  a  total  of  S615 
million 

My  opposition  to  the  deployment  of 
such  an  ABM  system  at  this  time  was 
based  on  a  review  of  all  testimony  on 
the  subject  before  various  Senate  com- 
mittees 

At  the  time  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered. I  stated 

This  testimony  has  convinced  me  that 
neither  the  Defense  Department,  nor  the 
Administration,  has  made  any  firm  broad 
policy  decision  with  respect  to  Increasing  the 
Damage  Limiting" — defensive — capability  of 
the  United  Stales  which  would  Justify  at  this 
time  the  deploymeni  of  an  ABM  system 
against  a  possible  attack  from  any  aggressor. 


My  conclusion  has  not  changed  since 
that  statement  of  over  a  month  ago;  in 
fact  additional  information  brought  to 
light,  plus  subsequent  developments, 
make  me  believe  that  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  such  are  even 
weaker 

During  the  debate  on  the  ABM  ques- 
tion. I  stated  I  could  not  support  deploy- 
ment of  such  a  system  at  this  time,  bas- 
ing my  position  on  the  fact  I  could  not 
accept  two  of  the  major  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  administration:  namely 
first,  the  time  was  such  that  the  Unite<i 
Stales  should  begin  development  of  an 
ABM  against  a  possible  future  Chinese 
mi.ssile  threat:  and,  second,  the  Chinese 
could  be  expected  to  act  more  Irrationally 
than  the  Soviet  Union:  therefore,  a  thin 
aefen.slve  system,  in  addition  to  our 
assured  destruction"  offensive  capabil- 
ity, was  needed  as  an  extra  deterrent 
against  this  lesser  alleged  threat 

This  latter  argument  for  .'-pending  S5 
to  SIO  billion  on  a  ■drawing  board  '  thin 
system,  the  effectiveness  of  which  is 
questionable  indeed,  is  ju.st  too  tf-nuous 
to  be  acceptable 

As  to  the  other  major  arcument.  m 
the  previous  debate  it  was  pointed  out 
that  a  high  Defen.se  Department  official 
admitted  there  has  l)een  at  least  a  1- 
year  slip  in  the  Chinese  ICBM  program 
beyond  what  we  expected  when  we  made 
the  deplovment  deci.slon."  Therefore,  it 
would  appear  the  so-called  threat  has 
been  reduced 

If  they  have  slipped  a  year,  and  in 
that  no  one  knov^-s  whether  or  not  this 
propo,sed  ABM  system  will  work,  why 
can  we  not  proceed  with  research  and 
development,  but  hold  up  production  for 
a  year' 

Why  should  we  not  postpone  our  own 
decision  to  deploy  a  system  to  counter 
said  postponed  threat'' 

As  stated,  imtll  recently,  the  admin- 
istration had  based  its  request  for  a 
Chinese-onented  system  on  the  fore- 
going major  arguments;  and  at  the  .same 
time,  also  until  recently,  the  adminis- 
tration and  those  in  support  of  the  Sen- 
tinel had  argued  the  latter  was  not  de- 
signed as  a  building  block  for  construct- 
ing a  thick"  ABM  against  a  possible 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  They  main- 
tained that  an  ABM  designed  against 
possible  Soviet  nuclear  attack  was  tech- 
nologically infeasible  at  present,  also 
that  maintaining  our  assured  destruc- 
tion offensive  capability  would  be  a  far 
more  effective  utilizption  of  resources. 

It  has  also  been  argued  by  the  former 
Secretary  oi  Defense  and  other  members 
f)f  the  Defense  Department  that  con- 
.-tnictlon  of  such  an  ABM  system  could 
well  hinder  United  States-Soviet  talks 
with  respect  to  possible  strategic  arms 
limitation 

Apparently  realizing  the  fundamental 
weakness  of  their  arguments,  those  in 
support  of  the  Sentinel  ABM  system 
suddenly  switched  the  base  of  their  po- 
sition, no  longer  ixjintinp  to  the  Chinese 
threat  as  the"  rea.son  for  deployment 
of  the  Sentinel 

Now  apparently  the  proposed  Sentinel 
Is  also  the  United  States"  answer  to  the 
limited  Soviet  deployment  around  one 
city — and  that  Is  all  anybody  states  ihey 
have  done — deploy  aro'ond  one  city — and 
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this  U  S.  system,  while  it  would  not  pro- 
vide a  complete  shield  of  protection  for 
our  population,  could  be  expected  to  re- 
duce casualties  from  an  all-out  Soviet 
nuclear  attack  by  20  million,  provided 
the  Soviets  did  not  improve  their  pene- 
tration aids  in  effort  to  counter  any 
ABM  .system  of  our  own. 

This  argument  is  now  being  made  only 
6  months  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
stated  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee: 

There  Is  no  point  whatever  In  our  re- 
sponding to  a  massive  ABM  deployment  or 
"their  part  with  a  massive  ABM  deployment 
,.f  our  own  Instead,  we  should  act  reallstl- 
callv  and  further  strengthen  our  offensive 
•orces.  if  and  when  necessary,  to  preserve 
,,ur  ■■.Assured   Destruction  '  capability. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  debate,  the 
irgument  was  also  advanced  that  build 


ing  the  Sentinel  ABM  could,  as  in  an  in- 
ternational game  of  poker,  present  the 
United  States  with  a  stronger  hand  in  its 
negotiations  lor  an  arms  limitation 
agreement  with  the  Russians.  Let  us 
note,  however,  that  this  stand  is  a  com- 
plete about-face  from  the  earlier  admin- 
istration po.sltion  That  position  was  that 
an  ABM  system  oriented  in  any  way  to- 
ward a  possible  Russian  nuclear  attack 
could  well  hinder  United  States-Soviet 
talks  regarding  arms  limitation. 

On  June  27,  only  3  days  after  the  Sen- 
.ite  defeated  the  amendment  to  postpone 
deplovment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM,  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  announced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  willing 
;o  talk  with  the  United  States  about  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation.  Those  who  sup- 
ported deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
thereupon  promptly  claimed  their  vote 
in  favor  of  such  deployment  had  accom- 
plished exactly  what  they  said  it  would, 
namely,  had  forced  the  Soviets  to  agree 
to  commence  talks  on  a  limitation  of 
.trategic  weapons. 

Anvone  with  any  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  Kremlin,  however,  would 
:ind  it  very  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that 
>uch  a  momentous  decision  as  the  begin- 
ning of  talks  with  the  United  States  on 
;his  vital  matter  was  the  result  of  a  vote 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  taken 
::  days  before. 

More  believable  would  be  the  fact  that 
!  he  Soviets,  because  of  their  effort  around 
only  one  oi  their  cities.  Moscow,  now 
.calize  the  enormous  expense  that  would 
he  involved  if  they  decided  to  deploy  an 
ABM  svptem  around  their  country.  They 
must  also  now  realize  that  such  a  system 
couid  not  possibly  provide  a  complete 
defen.se  against  a  nuclear  attack  from 
I  he  United  States. 

Perhaps  the  Soviets  also  decided  that 
the  effectiveness  of  such  a  system  could 
not  be  guaranteed  even  on  a  limited 
oasis.  If  they  did,  that  would  coincide 
nrecisely  with  our  own  experiences  to 
date. 

The  Soviets  are  also  having  problems 
.')n  the  homefront.  In  this  connection,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  refers  to  a  statement  by  Vladi- 
mir X.  Sitnin,  chairman  of  the  state 
price  committee  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
statement  asserts  that  a  rising  cost  spiral 
in  the  Soviet  Union  has  necessitated  a 
reduction  of  defense  costs. 


Mr.  Sitnin  reports  that  the  high  level 
of  production  costs  in  major  industries 
has  made  it  necessary  to  Institute  price 
reform    Even   with   that   price   reform, 
however,  the  price  of  coal  has  been  raised 
78  percent,  which  is  50  percent  above  the 
world  market  price;  and  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  has  gone  up  about  50  percent. 
This  article  concludes: 
The  way  out,  wrote  Mr.  Sitnin,  consists  in 
an  all  around  reduction  of  costs  as  a  result 
of  a  big  spurt  in  labor  productivity   and  a 
dropping  of  non-productive  government  ex- 
penses, among  which  the  cost  of  the  nuclear 
weapons    race    Is     i.n     especially     important 
factor 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Soviet  Union  ad- 
mits It  unwise  to  expend  vast  sums  on  a 
questionable  defense  system  at  this  time, 
why  should  the  United  States,  a  country 
that  is  already  spending  some  S2.5  bil- 
lion a  month  in  Vietnam  alone,  pms 
billions  on  other  defenses,  a  country  that 
has  watched  go  down  the  drain  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers- 
money  in  missile  development  that  later 
proved  worthless,  spend  additional  bil- 
lions at  this  time  on  an  ABM  system 
which  its  chief  advocates  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  may  not  work? 

Even  if  the  decision  by  the  boviets 
to  have  talks  on  nuclear  arms  limitation 
went  through  their  bureaucracy  only  3 
days  after  the  Senate  vote,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  those  who  argue  in  support 
of  the  Sentinel  ABM  on  the  basis  it 
would  force  the  Soviets  to  aaree  to  talks, 
have  now  argued  themselves  out  of  the 
need  to  deploy  such  a  system.  In  accept- 
ing Premier  Kosy gin's  invitation  to  talk 
about  arms  limitation,  it  would  also  ap- 
pear that  a  decision  now  to  go  ahead 
with  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
would  show  that  our  willingness  to  talk 
about  limitations  was  nothing  more  than 

words. 

Why  should  the  Soviets  discuss  seri- 
ously any  limitation  on  nuclear  weapons 
when  they  know  that,  at  the  same  time 
this  country  was  continuing  with  its 
plans  to  build  an  extensive  ABM  sys- 
tem; a  system  It  was  said  was  originally 
designed  for  defen,se  only  aeainst  China. 
Now  however,  its  proponents  emphasize 
it  is  a  defense  against  the  Soviet  Union"' 
We  have  spent  all  these  billions  to  be 
sure  our  missiles  can  get  in  if  we  are 
attacked.  Now  we  plan  to  reverse  our- 
selves and  say  we  must  spend  all  these 
additional  billions  in  effort  to  keep  their 
missiles  out.  . 

No  matter  how  ineffective  this  system 
turned  out  to  be— and  I  believe  :t  wih  h? 
as  ineffective  as  all  the  past  sy.'-tems— 
going  ahead  with  it  will  be  a  contribu- 
tion to  accelerating  the  very  arms  race 
this  administration  says  it  desires  to  slow 

down.  ,  ,,.'., 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,   will  tie 

Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  mv  friend  from  Oregon. 

Mr  MORSE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  is  raising  a  very  serious  question 
of  fact,  that  those  of  us  who  do  not  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  as 
he  does,  need  to  be  enlightened  about. 

My  interpretation  of  what  the  Senator 
has 'already  said  is  that  he  senousiy 
doubts  that  there  is  convincing  evidence 
that  this  ABM  system  will  work,  or  that 


it   will   accomplish   what  the   Pentagon 
alleges  its  purpose  is. 

Can   the  Senator  tell  the  Senate  on 
what   basis   he   raises   this   question   of 
doubt  as  to  the  scientific  value  of  this 
.system,  which  is  eventually  going  to  cost, 
as  he  says.  $100  billion?  His  statement 
causes  me  to  wonder  whether  or  not  we 
even    have    enough    scientific    data    to 
justify  making  any  contribution  to  the 
.sv.stem  at  the  present  time, 
"  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  answer  my 
able  friend  this  way,  regardless  of  his  de- 
,sire  tD  proceed  with  this  system,  could 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  or  any- 
where else,  and  say  he  is  sure  this  system 
will  work. 

n  is  a  system  still  strictly  m  the  le- 
•^earch  and  development  stage,  and  the 
wiUinuness  of  the  U.S.  Government  to 
go  into  various  systems  without  careful 
and  thorough  research  effort  at  least  to 
the  point  of  being  able  to  test  properly, 
has,  over  the  years,  co.st  the  taxpayers 
manv  billions  of  dollars 

I  could  name  instance  after  instance. 
It  is  on  record  that  the  foremost  author- 
ity on  these  matters,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  I  Mr 
Russell  1  has  stated  that  he  felt  one  of 
the  most  unfortunate  decisions  he  ever 
made  was  to  approve  frigates  to  carr.v 
missiles  the  Navy  wanted,  becau.se  al- 
though the  frigates  were  well  built,  the 
missiles  did  not  work. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Air 
Force  Bomarc  and  the  Nike- Ajax  on 
which  we  .spent  S2.5  billion,  and  wlv.ch 
is  obsolete  today.  The  same  thing  would 
be  true  of  the  Atlas  and  others. 

Important  things  were  learned  as  a 
result  of  these  gigantic  expenditures.  But 
I  am  saying  this  tendency  to  come  to 
Congress  and  ask  for  billions  of  dollars 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  before  Defense 
has  followed  the  normal  businesslike 
course  of  te.sting  thoroughly  before  cut- 
ting a  unit  into  full  production  must  be 
stopped.  If  it  is  not  stoi^ped,  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  will  not  be  able 
to  bear  the  burden. 

Mr.  MORSE  Will  the  Senator  yield 
:or  one  further  intervent'on,  to  be  fol- 
lowed bv  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  .say  for  the 
ilEt-oRn  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
not  only  was  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  before  commtt  to  the  Senate, 
but  also  IS  now.  in  the  Senate,  a  member 
of  both  li~:(^  Cummittee  on  Armed  Sorv- 
i-es  !-.nd  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  two  committees  which  havp 
the  closest  contacts  with  tlie  foreign  pol- 
icy of  this  country,  which  includes,  of 
course,  our  defense  policies. 

I  happen  to  know  he  lias  continued, 
ever  ;ance  he  cor.sed  being  Secretarv-  of 
the  Air  Force,  to  maintain  a  constant 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  air  policies  of 
our  country  and  its  defen.ses.  Therefore, 
his  ooinion  carries  great  weight  with  me 
when  I  come  to  vote  on  any  matter  in- 
volving the  defense  of  our  country. 

So  with  that  as  a  basis  for  my  placing 
my  reliance  on  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, mv  question  is  this:  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand from  the  comments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  thus  far  in  this  de- 
bate that  he  is  urging  us  not  to  vote  the 
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amount  o(  money  provided  in  this  bill. 
because  It  Is  his  best  Judgment  that  the 
ABM  program  has  not  been  developed 
to  the  point,  scientifically,  that  we  have 
any  reason  to  rely  upon  its  workability 
after  we  spend  the  billions  of  dollars  we 
will  eventually  spend  if  we  start  the  pro- 
gram bv  way  of  appropriations  today? 

Mr  SYMINGTON  The  Senator  is 
right  I  do  not  plan  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  thl.s  time,  because  we  will  have 
another  look  at  it  when  the  appropria- 
tion bills  come  up  m  September  My 
primarv  purpose  this  morning  was  to 
give  the  facts  The  Senates  decision 
should  be  based  on  the  facts 

For  example,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  I  made  ce;  tam  com- 
ments in  a  letter  to  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished    Senator     from     Mississippi 

Mr   StennisI.  who  handled  this  matter 
m  the  committee 

1  It,  is  by  no  mfann  certain  the  Sompts 
pun  to  deploy  a  heavy  ABM  .system  So  r.ir 
IV)  !nfpUlit«Tite  Hhows  they  so  plan  But  l. 
the  Vnl'-«t  States  decides  to  prjceed  with 
a  system  this  may  prompt  the  Soviets  to 
do   likewise 

It  IS  true  that  they  have  proceeded 
around  just  one  town,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  they  have  gone  any  farther  All 
the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary 

In  etTect  therefore  'his  would  mean  the 
United  States  *a.s  tnlcins?  the  lead  in  a  new 
.irms  race 

2  Any  defensive  system  Is  founded  on  as- 
sumptions about  the  nature  of  the  otTense 
It  is  intended  to  counter  An  enemy  may 
choose  to  depend  on  alternative  modes  of 
attack  that  outwU  any  ABM  system  The 
FYench  learned  the  truth  of  this  intlexibllltv 
when  Hitler  stabbed  at  the  heart  of  Prance 
by  sKlrtlng  the  Masflnot  Line  and  attacking 
with  numerically  inferior  forces 

I  once  asked  the  head  of  the  Air  Force 
years  ago.  Why  is  it  you  establish  these 
lines  of  defense  where  you  hope  they  will 
attack^  Why  would  they  not  attack  from 
another  point,  now  that  they  know  you 
have  a  defense  in  these  places''" 

I  never  received  a  satisfactory  answer 
The   third   point   in   my   comments   to 
the    Senator    from    Mississippi    was    as 
follows 

3  The  perform.mif  requirements  for  an 
etTectlve  ABM  svatenv  are  extreme  Thev  may 
be  incapable  of  adequate  L>peratlonal  testing 
Highly  qualified  defense  experts  contend 
that  A  90-percent  success  In  Interception 
constitutes  failure  m  the  inverted  terms  ot 
thermonnjj^^r  warfare.  ' 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  if  you  de- 
stroyed 6  percent  of  an  incoming  force, 
you  knew  they  would  stop  because  they 
could  not  stand  the  attrition  Today  yon 
still  lose  your  city  if  you  get  96  percent 

Thermonuclear  weapons  are  so  devas- 
tating m  their  effects  that  a  defensive  shield 
would  have  to  be  artually  leakproof  or 
impenetrable 

4  Given  the  fact  a  Nike-  X  shield  would  be 
penetrable  one  must  provide  for  leakagi? 
This  means  that  even  the  most  expensf.  e 
Nike  X  system  would  require  a  back-up  of  -i 
shelter  system  to  protect  the  civilian  popula- 
tion against  weapi^^ns  that  penetrate  the 
defense  Several  years  ago  shelters  were  re- 
jected by  the  American  people  Given  the 
present,  civil  strife  m  metropolitan  areas,  it 
seems  improbable  that  nuclear-weapon  shel- 
ters will  enjL'V  popular  support  Ghetto- 
dwellers  need  a  different  kind  of  shelter 

5  Deployment  of  a  thick  Nike- X  system 
can    be    countered    by    the   Soviet    opUon   of 
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building  more  ICBMs  U)  override  the  de- 
fense TTils  p<:)lnt  was  made  by  Secreti«ry 
McNamara  m  his  flsc.il  year  1968  testimony 
tjefore  Congress 

The  Secretary  stated  that  efforts  to  raise  a 
=  r/i\it  shield  would  increase  the  level  of  at- 
tack and  wash  out  the  value  of  balllstir 
defense   adding 

In  all  probability  ,tU  we  would  accom- 
plish w>uld  be  to  increase  greatly  both  their 
defense  expenditures  and  our  own  without 
any  gam  in  real  security  t  <  either  side- -and 
that  18  -he  nub  of  the  argument  " 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foieicn 
Relations  Committee  on  July  12,  Director 
William  Foster,  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Aaency.  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved the  Soviet  offer  to  discuss  control 
and  limltaton  of  nuclear  weapons  was  a 
sincere  gesture 

If  there  Is  even  a  chance  the  Soviets 
are  sincere,  why  should  the  United  States 
not  express  sincerity  by  postponing  de- 
ployment of  this  unproved  Sentinel  sys- 
tem at  least  until  there  had  been  some 
discussion  "Unproved"  is  an  important 
word 

At  this  same  hearing.  Secretary  Rusk 
testified 

We  feel  that  until  we  get  an  understanding 
and  agreement  it  would  be  important  for  us 
to  maintain  the  preliminary  work  that  is 
now  being  done  on  .ABM  s 

I  am  not  quite  certain  to  what  pre- 
liminary work"  Secretary  Rusk  was  re- 
ferring, but  It  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  $1  billion  for  the  con- 
struction of  sites  and  procurement  of 
missiles  constitutes  more  than  just  any 
■preliminary  work.  '  particularly  as  it  is 
now  clear  such  preliminary  work  would 
in  all  probability— based  on  tremendous 
price  increases  primarily  due  to  engi- 
neering changes  that  we  have  watched 
over  the  last  quarter  of  a  centur>-— 
commit  us  in  the  long  run  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  over  $100  billion. 

As  we  know  only  loo  well,  once  a  proj- 
ect of  this  character  is  started  in  Gov- 
ernment, any  effort  to  .slow  down  or  stop 
it  becomes  very  difficult  indeed 

On  the  other  hand,  prellminarv-  work" 
could  refer  to  the  continuation  of  re- 
search and  development  on  an  ABM  sys- 
tem That  I  have  always  approved  I 
woiiid  hope  therefore  that  we  would  con- 
tinue with  ABM  research  and  develop- 
ment instead  of  committing  ourselves 
now  to  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  construction  and  production, 
Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield ' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  am  ^lad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  did  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  to  say 
in  quoting  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  administration  would  not  propose 
to  go  ahead  on  deploying  the  ABM  sys- 
tem provided  the  Soviets  agreed  not  to 
deploy  such  a  system'' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  The  Secretary  said. 
•We  feel  that  until  we  get  an  under- 
standing and  agreement,  it  would  be  im- 
portant for  us  to  obtain  the  preliminary 
work  that  is  now  being  done  on  ABM  ' 
Mr  McCK)VERN  But  there  is  no  im- 
plication that  we  would  abandon  the 
system  if  the  Soviets  agreed  to  abandon 
It? 


Mr  SYMINGTON.  No  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  that  what  began  to  worry 
me  was  when  we  first  said  we  were  only 
going  to  create  this  system  to  protect 
ourselves  from  the  Chinese.  That  is  when 
I  got  ofT  the  bus  It  was  such  a  ridiculous 
argument  Now.  when  the  ridiculous 
aspect  of  that  argument  becomes  clear, 
they  say.  "We  didn't  really  mean  that 
We  meant  that  it  would  be  a  building 
block  for  the  Soviets  ■' 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  Pre.sident,  I 
thank  the  Senator 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Mr  President,  as 
noted  in  previous  testimony,  there  are 
two  defense  systems  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
namely  the  Galosh,  deployed  around 
Mo.scow  only,  and  the  Tallinn,  deployed 
around  the  counlr>side 

Regarding  the  latter  .system,  there  fol- 
lows a  colloquy  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Senat-e  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  Secretarj-  of  the  Air  Force  Harold 
Brown,  in  appropriations  on  May  6.  1968 
This  colloquy  would  appear  to  show  con- 
clusively that  the  Tallinn  system  is  built 
against  bomber  attack,  and  not  again.st 
nuclear  attack  The  colloquy  reads: 

TaII-INN    Systf.m    DrSIC.NFD    .AGMNST    AlRCRAtn 

Senator  Rts.sELi.  I  thought  I  saw  water 
there  I  thotight  that  was  the  tinest  coopera- 
tion I  had  seen  between  the  Navy  and  Air 
Force  the  .Air  Force  tiring  a  Polaris  Are  you 
still  convinced  that  the  Tallinn  sy.stem  that 
the  Russians  have  installed  is  designed  only 
against  aircraft "> 

.Secretary  Brown  I  have  looked  ;it  It  mv- 
self  The  system  is  apparently  designed  lor 
use  within  the  atmosphere  It  would  most 
probably  be  used  .igaln.st  an  aerodynamic 
threat  rather  than  .i  ballistic  missile  threat 
Now  It  IS  possible  that  such  a  system 
might  have  some  limited  capabllltv  to  defend 
Itself  against  ballistic  missile  attack,  but  the 
Tallinn  system  is  deployed  away  from  cities, 
which  means  It  Is  not  in  the  right  place  'a> 
.serve  a  ballistic  ml.sslle  defense  role  lor 
cities 

I  would  have  to  admit  that  one  could  add 
the  radars  and  missiles  that  would  make  it 
a  ballistic  missile  defense  system,  but  you 
would  be  starting  almost  from  scratch. 
I  think  It  li.ts  almost  no  capabllltv 
Senatx^>r  R'.ssECi,  I  have  been  worried  about 
'he  Idea  of  destroying  a  missile  over  the 
cities  I  think  If  we  can  stop  them  some- 
where more  distant  we  would  be  more  effec- 
tive in  cutting  down  radliitlons  You  are 
going  to  have  some  radiation.  I  don't  care 
how  high  you  hit  11  Hitting  them  at  250.000 
feet,  you  are  still  going  to  have  some  radia- 
tion. 

Parenthetically.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  know,  and  it  will  know,  that 
plenty  of  radiation  would  come  from 
both  Spartans  and  Sprints. 

Mr  President.  I  continue  to  read  the 
colloquy ; 

Secretary  Brow.n-.  A  defense  ahead  of  the 
city  IS  a  useful  component  of  a  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  system.  Mr  Chairman,  but  the 
Tallinn  system  Is  less  able  to  defend  some- 
thing behind  It  than  it  is  to  defend  itself 

It  has  almost  no  capability,  but  It  may 
have  a  marginal  capability  to  defend  itsell 

Senator  Ri-ssell.  We  have  a  number  of 
people  who  ,ire  quite  knowledgeable  In  that 
field  who  think  It  Is  a  capable  missile,  and 
..the  intelligence  forces  of  ,it  least  one  so- 
,a!led  free  country  are  convinced  that  It  is 
an    antimissile    system 

Secretary  Brow.n  The  majority  of  our  in- 
telligence community  believes  it  is  an  anti- 
bomber  system,  and  that  Is  what  the  evidence 
looki  like  to  me  One  can  never  be  100  per- 
cent sure  in  these  matters 


It  is  in  order  to  say  that  I  have  looked 
at  all  Intelligence  available  with  respect 
to  the  Tallinn  system  and  the  Galosh  sys- 
tem and  will  stake  any  reptltation  I  may 
have  in  this  field  that  the  Tallinn  sys- 
tem is  not  an  antimissile  system. 

I  was  Impressed  by  what  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  asked  Dr.  Brown.  The 
former  always  gets  to  the  core  of  these 
matters.  So  I  asked  for  a  special  intelU- 
t^ence  briefing  on  this,  so  as  to  look  at 
everything  we  have.  I  base  the  above 
statement  on  the  results  of  that  briefing. 
If  true,  it  means  we  are  going  to  spend 
a  gigantic  amount  of  money,  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  while  the  Soviets  try  it 
around  one  city.  In  that  connection.  I 
found  that  what  they  planned  has  now 
been  verv  much  reduced  in  eflort. 

This  entire  ABM  matter  will  come 
before  the  Senate  later  this  year  when 
military  procurement  itself  will  be  voted 
on  If  at  that  time,  as  evidence  against 
uoing  ahead  with  the  production  of  an 
\BM  svstem  accumulates,  we  do  not 
approve  the  $342.7  million  requested  for 
these  planned  theoretical  missiles,  there 
\vlll  be  no  need  to  proceed  with  the  pur- 
chase and  construction  of  any  sites. 

It  is  now  also  clear  that  the  deploy- 
ment of  these  antiballistlc  missile 
launchers  around  Moscow — the  Galosh 
svstem— has  not  proceeded  nearly  as 
much  as  was  predicted  a  few  months  ago. 
Commenting  on  the  effectiveness  of 
any  Soviet  missile  defense  system,  Sec- 
retary Brown  remarked  In  the  hear- 
ings previously  referred  to: 

I  think  there  Is  no  chance  that  they  could 
-top  our  missiles;  however.  I  do  believe  It  is 
true  that  the  Soviets  have  spent  much  more 
,,n  defensive   systems   than  we   have. 

They  have  spent  more  on  air  defense  than 
■xe  have,  not  onlv  a  larger  fraction  of  their 
arfense  expenditures,  but  probably  a  higher 
a>solutt  amount— and  not  to  very  much  ad- 
■  .nitage 

I  think  It  IS  clear  that  we  can  penetrate 
their   air    defenses   without    bombers. 

They  have  spent  more  money  than  we 
hue  un  ballistic  missile  defense  deploy- 
men  I  I  do  not  think  they  have  spent  more 
nionev  on  ballistic  missile  defense  research 
ud  development,  but  they  have  deployed 
.mtlballistlc   missile   defenses,   and   we  have 

not 

\galn  I  am  sure  this  will  not.  if  nuclear 
war  comes,  save  them  from  unacceptable 
damage.  I  am  really  completely  convinced 
of  this. 


I  would  emphasize  that  point  again 
and  again,  because  we  have  already 
■^pent  billions  to  Insure  that  with  our 
missiles  we  can  get  Into  any  country 
which  attacked  us.  Now  we  say  we  have 
•o  spend  additional  billions  to  defend 
auainst  their  missllry.  This  is  especially 
unfortunate  because  I.  for  one,  am  skep- 
tical that  we  can  have  an  antiballistic 
missile  defense  which  would  prevent  de- 
.^truction  of  our  cities  by  a  first-class  nu- 
clear power. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  I  continue  to  op- 
pose at  this  time  any  additional  appro- 
priations for  an  ABM  system,  except  the 
money  necessary  for  a  continuing  of  the 
research  and  development;  and  opposi- 
tion to  going  into  construction  and  pro- 
duction would  appear  even  more  logical 
now  that  agreement  has  been  reached, 
between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves,  to  be- 
cin  talks  on  limitation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 


There  are  less,  but  still  r  lot.  of  pro- 
fessional anti-Communist  people  who  do 
not  trust  these  humans  just  because  they 
are  Russians.  But  I  notice  what  we  have 
done  in  Vietnam.  I  notice  also  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has  just 
done  to  one  of  their  leaders  in  that  un- 
credible  trial.  And  I   also   notice   that 
there  seems  to  be  a  dialog  going  on  in 
a  small  building  over  in  Europe  between 
a  powerless  country  and  the  most  power- 
ful   country    in    the    world    except    the 
United  States.  It  could  give  a  little  feel- 
ing of  reassurance  that  perhaps   these 
people  are  learning  as  we  are  learning 
about  the  mutual  suicide  of  nuclear  war. 
Perhaps  they  are  now  willing  to  sit 
down  if  for  no  other  reason  the  fact  they 
now  know  what  the  cost  of   an  ABM 
system  would  be. 

After  latest  intelligence  reports,  it  is 
my  conviction  that  proceeding  with  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  system  now 
would  hinder  if  not  destroy  this  chance 
of  the  two  superpowers  arriving  at  a 
meaningful  agreement  to  that  end. 

Deployment  of  an  ABM  system  at  this 
time  could  well  eliminate  any  chance  of 
reducing  the  heavy  cost  of  this  new  arms 
race,  a  race  which  would  seriously  and 
perhaps  permanently  cripple  our  society. 
either  through  incipient  national  bank- 
ruptcy, or  the  neglect  of  problems  here  at 
home  for  which  we  now  know  Federal 
funds  are  so  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  .  ,^ 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  made  an  extremely  significant,  im- 
portant, and  helpful  statement,  and  I 
thank  him  for  it. 

I  was  happy  to  Join  wU't  him  and  the 
majority  leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  in  expressing  our  dl.ssent  from 
that  part  of  the  pending  bill  which  would 
appropriate  $227  million  for  the  con- 
struction phase  of  this  so-called  thin 
anti-ballistic-missile  system.  The  Sena- 
tor has  added  important  facts  as  well  as 
the  weight  of  his  important  opinion  and 
experience  on  the  side.  I  think,  of  rea- 
son In  this  controversy. 

I  am  confident  that  before  too  long  we 
shall  persuade  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  of  Congress  as  a 
whole— and  I  hope  the  executive  branch 
and  the  American  people— that  this  not 
only  would  be  a  waste  of  money  and 
imwise  but  also  would  be  positively 
harmful  in  its  effect  upon  what  we  hope 
is  a  growing  possibility  of  discussions  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  in 
regard  to  the  limitation  of  armaments. 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  as  to  which 
the  President  has  expressed  such  feel- 
ing. And  we  share  his  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations in  this  regard. 

That  there  can  be  no  value,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  in  this  thin  system  seems 
clearer  all  the  time.  That  it  can  be  posi- 
tively harmful  for  us  to  go  ahead  at  this 
time  alsc.  seems  clearer  all  the  time. 
That,  in  itself,  should  stop  us  from  tak- 
ing this  step. 

Beyond  that  is  the  fact  that  $227  mil- 
lion, plus  $300-odd  million— a  net  of 
some  $600  million — cotild  be  saved  in 
this  fiscal  year  for  purposes  at  home 


which  are  absolutely  essential  in  con- 
nection with  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
cities,  in  connection  with  the  war  on 
poverty,  in  connection  with  our  effort  to 
bring  an  end — God  knows  we  must  bring 
an  end — to  the  racial  troubles  we  are 
undergoing  at  the  moment.  Six  hun- 
dred million  dollars  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  being  helpful  in  this  respect. 

Every  day  in  my  office,  at  the  end  of 
the  telephone  or  In  correspondence.  I 
have  brought  to  my  attention  cities  in 
my  home  State  in  which  a  few  himdred 
thousand  dollars  may  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  quiet  summer  and  a  sum- 
mer of  riots.  And  this  is  true  all  over  the 
country.  It  is  almost  a  crime  to  spend 
these  precious  resources  for  something 
which  not  only  is  useless  in  itself  but 
may  even  in  itself  be  harmful. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jer.sey  for  his  contribution. 

For  over  a  quaiter  of  a  centu;y.  my 
primary  work  has  been  an  effort  to  keep 
this  Nation  strong  so  it  can  remain  Iree. 
I  have  been  fooled,  as  have  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  was  fooled  in  the 
early  fifties  by  statements  from  highest 
intelligence  that  the  Rus.sians  were 
building  thou.sands  of  new  bombers.  They 
hardly  built  any  new  bombers,  not  any 
long-range  bombers. 

In  the  late  1950's  we  were  told  by 
highest  intelligence  that  the  Soviet  had 
a  number  of  missiles  on  their  launching 
pads.  Within  approximately  18  months, 
from  December  1959  to  Augast  1961.  in 
four  separate  reductions,  the  highest  in- 
telligence in  this  land  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  estimated  ICBM's  on  launching 
pads  97 '2  percent,  leaving  2'^  peictnt 
remaining. 

I  know  my  friend  from  New  Jer.sey  is 
as  anxious  as  I  am  to  protect  the  secu- 
rity, freedom,  and  well  being  of  the  coun- 
try. I  join  him  in  wanting  to  know  more 
about  whether  or  not  these  ABM  missiles 
will  leally  work,  whether  or  not  it  is 
right  to  put  them  in  at  this  time,  a  time 
when  we  are  starting  negotiations,  we 
hope,  with  the  Russians.  Let  us  get  the 
facts  in  this  case.  Today  we  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  getting  those  facts  be- 
cause our  intelligence  is  so  much  better 
as  a  result  of  technological  developments. 
Let  us  get  all  possible  facts  before  we 
commit  the  United  States  to  this  gigan- 
tic new  arms  race,  one  which  will  co.st 
the  American  taxpayers  so  many  billions 
of  dollars. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  who  has 
consistently  taken  the  lead  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  all  have  been  impressed  by  the 
speech  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  his  unanswerable  argu- 
ment. 

In  June,  when  the  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  the  authorization  bill  to  strike 
funds  for  the  deployment  of  the  ABM 
system,  and  thus  to  defer  any  action, 
other  than  research,  until  next  year,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  made  a  very 
ix>werful  supporting  speech  at  that  time. 
It  is  evident  from  his  speech  today  that 
he  has  been  studying  this  issue  even  more 
thoroughly  in  the  intervening  period. 
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We  >tnow  that  he.  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  one 
who  served  in  a  former  admmlst ration 
as  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  ha.s  a  de^-p 
Interest  In  any  question  that  involves 
national  defense  I  mlKhC  say  that  while 
I  am  concerned  abt)Ut  the  cost  of  this 
system,  if  rjnr  issue  before  us  were  a 
question  of  cost  versus  the  security  of 
the  Nation,  there  would  be  no  question 
about  our  decision  We  would  spend  any 
amount  of  money  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  Nation    But  that  is  not  the  issue 

Since  the  last  time  we  debated  this  is- 
sue the  Senator  has  brought  to  us  the 
judgment  of  individuals  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  know  something 
about  the  syst^-m.  as  well  as  his  own  eood 
judgment. 

I  recall  arguments  made  a  few  weeks 
ago  .supiwrf.ru'  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  svstem  when  this  matter  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  The  f^rst  argument  re- 
peated a*!ain  and  again  was  that  the  So- 
viets are  deploying  an  anti-balUstic-mis- 
sfle  <!>-!<trm  "Hie  general  sutement  con- 
notated th.it  the  Soviets  were  deploying 
an  efTectlve  ABM  system 

I   ask   the  Senator,    from    the   Intelli- 
gence he  has  re-eived.  is  the  Tallinn  .sys- 
tem an  anti-balllstic-misslle  system? 
Mr  SYMINGTON   It  is  not 
Mr    COOPER     I-   the   in.nallation   at 
Leningrad   a  part  of  an  effective  anti- 
ballistic-rnlssile  'jy-tem'' 
Mr  SYMINGTON   It  is  not 
Mr    COOPER    Is  it  not  correct   that 
the  Departme:it  of  Defense  and  our  in- 
telligence state  that  the  Galosh  system 
around  Moscow   has  been   delayed  and 
the  Soviets  are  not  proceeding  with  Its 
con'^truction  expeditiously' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  would  answer  the 
able  Senator  this  way  Thev  are  not  pro- 
ceeding with  it  to  the  extent  we  were 
told  previ.)usly  they  were  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  It  They  apparently  have  re- 
duced their  plans  and  efforts  with  re- 
spect to  the  Galosh  system 

Mr  COOPER  I  ^sk  the  Senator  U  he 
Will  ap..->wer  the  general  statement  made 
again  and  again  that  we  n^ust  act  be- 
cause the  Soviets  are  deploying  an  anti- 
ballistic-miss'.le  .-«ystem  which  bears  the 
connotation  of  an  effective  system  In 
the  Senator's  judgment  is  the  Soviet 
Union  deploying  an  effective  antl-bal- 
hstlc-missile  system? 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  It  is  not.  and  there 
Is  no  evidei'ce  to  show  that  it  Is 

Mr  COOPER  Is  It  correct  that  Mr 
Brown  and  others  have  said  the  installa- 
tions made  so  far  would  present  no  dJB- 
culty  to  our  offensive  missiles'' 

Mr    SYMINGTON     I   would    not   say 
■no  difficulty  "  But  as  I  read  his  words, 
it  hac  veiT.  very  little  capability    Prob- 
■  ably  there  would  always  be  some  capa- 
bility 

There  is  another  ooint  I  submit  to  the 
Senate  Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out 
that  if  we  went  to  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  along  with  our  tremen- 
dous capacity  to  penetrate,  this  could 
onlv  lncrea.-.e  the  desire  of  the  Soviets 
to  have  more  ofTensive  weapons. 

Although  thev  have  n^^t  made  as  much 
effort  in  ofTensive  weapons  as  have  we. 
they  have  made  more  of  an  effort  in  de- 
fensive weapons 


The  previous  logic  of  the  Department 
of  Defen.se  in  this  matter  appears  unan- 
swerable No  one  will  benefit  In  the  long 
run  from  this  arms  race 

If  we  do  not  need  this  system,  we  in 
the  Ccmgress  should  come  out  frankly 
and  say  so 

Mr  COOPER  .An  argument  made 
again  and  again  during  the  last  debate 
m  the  Senate  was  that  the  system  would 
save  lives;  no  matter  whether  anti-So- 
viet, or  whether  a  thin  anli -Communist 
Chinese  system,  it  would  .save  lues  I 
am  concerned  about  the  saving  of  lives, 
but  the  statement  must  be  examined 

I>  It  the  Senat  jrs  jadgment  that  if  we 
should  install  such  a  .system,  and  we 
were  not  able  to  reach  agreem.ent  witli 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  they  would  then 
install  their  system  and  al.su  construct 
more  sophisticated  offensive  weapons  ' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator brought  up  that  po'.nt  Tiie  argu- 
ment tiiat  it  would  save  20  nullion  lues 
would  appear  .retiy  specious,  becau.se 
some  90  million  would  be  lost,  and  more 
if  the  Soviet.'-,  increased  their  otfenslve 
capability  w  ,th  move  ICBMs 

If  the  Soviets,  who  are  not  spending 
$2  5  billion  ;i  month  m  Vietnam  and  do 
not  have  anvthir.g  Uke  our  tremendously 
expensive  v»,T)rUlwide  commitments,  know- 
that  we  are  building  an  anti-ballistic- 
missile  system  a'or.g  w  ith  our  ICBM  s  and 
Polarises  then  to  protect  them.selves  they 
will  probably  decide  on  a  much  larger  of- 
fensive capability  that  would  destroy,  if 
ever  used,  many  more  .American  lives, 
unless  we  continued  the  arms  race  by 
building   more  nuclear   weapons  of  our 

own 

Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  is  correct. 
What  would  occur  would  bo  a  change 
in  the  level  of  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  would  rather  say 
an  escalation  m  *eaix)nry 

Mr  COOPER  As  the  Senator  has  so 
clearly  pointed  out.  when  the  installa- 
tion of  the  anii-balUstic-missile  system 
vvas  proposed  it  was  .said  it  was  a  thin 
system  for  protection  against  Commu- 
nist China.  However,  the  Senator  knows 
that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  dur- 
ing the  House  debate  it  was  clearly  ad- 
mitted that  the  stated  purpose  now  is  to 
mstall  a  system  which  could  be  built  up 
for  protection  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
Would  not  t:-ie  Senator  say  that,  be- 
fore we  start  on  this  course,  we  should 
know  the  purpose  of  the  adm'nlstrat'.on. 
and  the  purpose  of  the  Com-'ress''  Is  our 
purpo.se  to  install  a  'thin  '  system  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  S6  5  billion,  or  is  it  to 
lay  a  foundation  to  install  what  has  been 
admitted  to  be  an  ineffective  system 
against  the  Soviet  Union  at  a  minimum 
cost  of  $40  bUl:on'> 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  there 
should  be  clear  evidence  of  our  purpose 
before  we  take  this  step? 

Mr  SYMINGTON  First,  let  us  give 
full  recognition  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
administratKin  and  the  Deoaiiment  of 
Defense  in  the  presentation  of  this  case. 
With  that  premise.  I  do  not  know  I 
honestly  do  not  know  whether  this  is  just 
a  thin  defense  system,  a  sort  nf  limited 
effort  against  a  future  Chinese  threat  or 
the  first  step  in  a  thick  system  against 
the  Soviet  Union    One  cannot  find  out 


from  the  .shifting  testimony  exactly  what 
It  IS  That  IS  one  of  the  chief  rea.sons  why. 
inasmuch  as  the  admini.stration  admits 
the  Chinese  have  slipped  a  year,  and  in- 
asmuch as  Intelligence  states  the  Soviet.s 
are  not  doing  what  we  thought  they  were 
going  to  do  around  Mosow— the  oniy 
place  they  are  making  any  ABM  defen.-i 
effort — why  cm  we  not  wait  a  year  ir.- 
stead  of  committing  ounselves  to  such  :i 
gigantic  construction  and  production, 
program'' 

Mr  COOPER  Can  the  Senator,  from 
his  position  on  the  Committee  on  Armcrl 
Services,  stale,  if  this  item  is  deleted 
wliether  research  will  go  ahead  on  iht 
anti-bailistic-missile  .system'  Would  wi 
be  behind  in  effectiveness  in  1  year  thai. 
if  we  went  atiead'' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  Of  course 
One  of  the  chief  rea.sons  I  am  oppose  a 
to  this  particular  program  is  not  onlv 
because  of  the  money  we  need  so  desper- 
ately for  various  domestic  programs,  b  ;• 
a'.-)  bec.ui.se  of  what  we  need  in  at  lea.s; 
tw.)  milit.iry  fields  The  first  is  subm:*- 
rine  Dec.iu.se  of  superb  woik  d  >ne  by  tJ.e 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee it  Is  as  clear  as  light  that  our  sub- 
marine program  is  inadequate 

Nearlv  3  years  ago  I  c.illed  '.:  om  Saigon 
about  the  urgent  need  for  new  fighter 
planes:  but  as  of  t  nlny  there  is  not  oi-.e 
even  in  contract  definition  Truly,  from  a 
defense  standpoint 

We  inve  done  tliose  things  whU-li  we  oiight 
not  to  have  done,  and  we  have  left  undone 
those  things  we  ought  to  have  done 

Mr  COOPER  The  Senator  lias  pointed 
out  "so  clearly  the  facts  on  this  .subiec; 
that  the  minimum  costs  will  be  Sf)'^  t)il- 
lion  to  build  an  ABM  system  .tgamsl  the 
Chinese  The  minimum  cost  will  be  S-l" 
billion  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Many 
people  estimate  S70  billion  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  that  Congress  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Stales  deserve  at 
least  1  vear  to  .secure  the  tacts  as  to  wliat 
kind  of  system  this  is  designed  to  be.  and 
what  Its  cost  will  be.  as  well  as  its  effect 
before  we  .start  on  such  a  program':' 

Mr  SYMINGTON  I  do  That  is  tl'.e 
basi:.  of  mv  presentation  this  morning: 
Mr  COOPER  One  other  matter,  and 
then  I  .shall  conclude,  as  there  are  other 
Senators  wishing  to  discuss  this  matte: 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

An  argument  is  made  that  3  days  after 
the   Senate   vot«d   to   proceed   with   de- 
ployment,   the    Soviet    Government    ac- 
cepted the  proposals  of  the  United  State- 
for   talks  upon   offensive  and  defensive 
weapons  including,  of  cour.se.  ABM  sy.s- 
tems  I  am  not  competent  to  say  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  made  its  decision  be- 
cause the  Senate  voted  this  way    But  I 
would  say  that  from  a  very  limited  ex- 
perience I  had  in  past  years,  m  dealing 
with  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
I  did  not  find  them  hasty  in  action— I 
remember  experience  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  United  Nations  .some  years  ago 
wuh    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Montana    :  Mr    Mansfield  i :    and   I   re- 
member that  .shortly  before  the  end  ol 
World  War  n  and  shortly  after.  I  wa.s 
m   Germany,    dealing   with    the   Soviet.^ 
concerning  the  return  of  displaced  per- 
sons to  Russia.  My  experience  is  prac- 
tically nothing  concerning  Soviet  Russia, 
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but  my  study  of  their  methods,  casts 
doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union,  with  all  Its 
layers  of  bureaucracy  would  make  such 
aii  imporunt  decision  in  3  days.  But  it 
did  on  that  basis,  and  bearing  in  mind 
the  negotiations  which  President  John- 
son has  announced  he  hopes  will  take 
place  .soon,  does  the  Senator  believe  that 
'he  Soviet  Union  would  be  very  much 
unpressed  by  an  ineffective  ABM  system? 
The  chief  point  I  desire  to  make  that  for 
the  United  Slates  or  the  Soviet  Union  to 
begin  now  the  deployment  of  additional 
weaponry  adds  .lust  that  much  to  the 
riimcully  of  reaching  agreement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  the  Soviets 
might  believe  we  had  given  them  further 
evidence  of  our  desire,  ultimately,  to  start 
a  confilct  with  them.  For  a  long  time 
we  have  had.  and  still  have,  nuclear 
weapons  very  close  to  their  borders,  in 
many  lands  I  was  completely  in  agree- 
ment with  President  Kennedy  when  he 
told  Mr  Khrushchev  to  take  his  missiles 
out  of  Cuba,  or  else.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  personally  have  seen  many  of  our 
nuclear  weapons  \evy  close  to  the  borders 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  also,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  Polaris  submarine, 
the  greatest  strategic  weapon  of  them 
all  But  we  now  know  the  Soviets  too 
have  Polaris-type  submarines. 

Every  American  knows  of  the  grow- 
.im  problems  we  have  in  our  cities — each 
day  it  is  a  question  of  which  city  did  it 
happen  in  last  night.  We  know  also 
about  the  tremendous  sums  needed  for 
adequate  educational  facilities,  and  for 
v.ater  and  air  pollution,  all  those  things 
we  want  to  do  for  a  better  America.  If 
I  were  in  the  Kremlin,  and  discovered 
this  country  was  going  to  spend  this 
tvpe  and  character  of  money  on  an  un- 
i)roved  ABM  system.  I  might  say  to 
myself.  "Well,  if  that  is  where  they  are 
•oin'.:  to  put  their  money,  it  is  clear  they 
have  desij-ns  on  us.  '  Instead  of  such,  to 
me.  unnecessary  .saber  rattling,  I  would 
hope  we  could  reach  more  of  a  detente 
with  the  one  country  in  the  world  that 
can  destrov  us.  as  we  can  them. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  close 
by  saying  that  those  who  support  the 
beginning  ol  the  installation  of  this  sys- 
tem— and  we  who  oppose  its  installa- 
;ion — are  deeply  concerned  about  main- 
taining the  -security  of  the  coimtry.  The 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Russell,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  I  Senator  Symington] 
have  worked  valiantly  in  that  cause  for 
many  years.  We,  who  oppose  it  at  this 
time,  consider  it  a  far-reaching  step, 
upon  which  we  and  the  Nation  deserve 
time  and  information. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Missouri — with  wide 
experience  and  knowledge — has  searched 
deeply  into  the  facts.  He  has  spoken  elo- 
quently of  the  need  for  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Although  it  may  seem 
without  hope  at  times,  we  must  continue 
to  work  for  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  upon  nuclear  weapons  with  the 
hope  of  "afting  their  curse  from  our 
people  and  the  people  of  the  world,  the 
Senator  iicm  Missouri  has  spoken  with 
a  rational  mind  and  voice.  Our  coimtry 
deserves  the  opportunity  to  determine 
from  the  talks — the  absence  of  talks — 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  remove,  at 
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least  to  some  extent,  this  terror  which  Is 
spreading  all  over  the  world. 

The  words  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri should  be  heard  not  only  in  this 
Chamber  but  throughout  the  land. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  for  his  contribu- 
tion. It  Is  a  privilege  to  join  with  his 
leadership  in  this  all  important  matter. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  KOREAN 
DELEGATION  TO  THE  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  sometimes 
we  become  discouraged,  and  then  we 
realize  that  we  have  some  great  friends 
in  the  world.  Among  those  are  our 
friends  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  whose 
troops  fight  side  by  side  with  us  in  South- 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  particular 
pleasure  for  me  today  to  introduce  to  the 
Senate  a  member  of  the  Korean  Na- 
tional Assembly,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Korean  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Unlony^Chang  Keun  Kim,  of 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  [Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  for  2  minutes  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  our  distinguished  visitor;  pro- 
vided that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
shall  not  lose  his  right  to  the  flood. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  28  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  for 
2  minutes. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  12  o'clock 
and  30  minutes  p.m..  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  'Mr.  Spong 
in  the  chair  > . 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1969 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18785^  making  appro- 
priations for  militaiy  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe, 
when  we  recessed,  it  was  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Symington]  would  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  is  being 
requested  for  the  ABM  for  fiscal  year 
1969? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  $615  million:  for 
construction  only,  S227  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  $227 
million  to  be  used  for? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  For  the  purchase 
of  sites,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Have  all  the  sites 
been  selected,  or  would  sites  still  have 
to  be  purchased? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Based  on  what  I 


hear  in  my  own  State,  they  are  still  look- 
ing for  sites. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  the  Senator's 
opinion,  would  there  be  any  harm  In 
postponing  this  particular  authorization 
for  1  year? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  majority  leader 
well  expresses  my  thought.  We  know 
there  has  been  a  slippage  in  the  Chinese 
effort.  We  know  there  has  been  an  in- 
teresting retrenchment  in  the  Soviet  ef- 
fort. 1  would  hope,  because  of  the  gigan- 
tic levies  liom  all  sides  on  oui  Treasury, 
we  could  postpone  this  for  a  year. 

Since  we  last  di.scussed  this  matter,  two 
things  have  occurred.  We  now  have  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  foreign  trade 
even  in  the  private  sector.  This  could  be 
disastrous  if  it  continues.  Second,  the 
Federal  deficit  last  year  was  825,400 
million  higher  even  than  any  estimate 
we  have  ever  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  mv  friend  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  what  the  Senator 
.says  is  correct,  and  it  is  intended  even- 
tually to  spend  in  excess  of  S6  billion  to 
build  a  "thin"  ABM  system,  which  we 
were  told  originally  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara, and  since  by  his  assistants,  was  for 
defense  against  China,  but  which  we 
were  told  when  the  authorization  bill 
was  before  the  Senate  some  weeks  ago 
was  in  effect  for  defense  against  the 
Soviet  Union,  does  it  not  seem  logical  to 
assume,  if  that  is  the  case,  that  $6  bil- 
lion-plus is  just  the  first  installment  on 
a  program  which  could  eventually  cost 
this  country  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  from  S50  to  $70  billion? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  it  would  be 
more  than  that.  As  taut  one  example,  take 
the  F-IU  planes.  The  original  price  on 
that  plane  was  $2.8  million.  I  asked  last 
.spring  what  100  of  them  would  actually 
cost,  and  was  told  $15  million  apiece. 
That  is  five  times  higher. 

It  is  already  admitted  the  thick  line 
would  cost  840  to  S50  billion.  Following 
the  .same  character  of  extrapolation — 
and  there  are  other  items  I  could  men- 
tion—it could  cost  at  least  $100  billion. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Regardless  of  cost, 
is  it  not  safe  to  assume  that  if  a  program 
of  ihLs  nature  were  undertaken — again, 
regardless  of  cost^ — the  Soviet  Union 
would  do  its  very  utmost  to  compensate 
as  we  went  along? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Tlie  Senator  Is  so 
right.  A  statement  made  in  September  of 
1967  by  Secretary  McNamara.  which,  in 
due  course.  I  will  put  in  the  Record. 
emphasized  that  point:  that  there  was 
no  possible  way  to  prevent  .some  of  their 
missiles  penetrating  into  our  country'. 
What  we  will  do  by  this  action  is  Increase 
Soviet  defense  effort,  and  in  that  way 
increase  the  arms  race  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  we  accept  $50  or 
SlOO  billion  as  the  cost  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem, and  the  Soviet  Union  spent  a  com- 
parable figure  as  a  counterpoise  to  what 
we  were  doing,  where  would  both  coun- 
tries be  at  the  end  of  this  huge  expendi- 
ture binge? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Neither  country 
would  be  any  further  ahead  In  deterrent 
capacity.  But  our  couiitry  would  be  far 
worse  off  than  the  Soviets,  because  in 
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their  wuntry  the  coin  of  the  rralin  Is  :hc 
Older  of  the  dictator  They  do  not  have 
to  worry  about  profit  or  loss  If  we  spent 
another  $100  billion  on  this  system,  we 
could  well  wieck  our  economy,  already 
In  real  trouble  whereas  it  they  spent  it. 
it  would  mean  a  further  repression  of 
the  living  standards  of  their  people  Note 
also  they  have  no  lroop.s  m  Southeast 
Asia,  no  worldwide  establishments  .such 
as  ours 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Is  It  not  true  that 
shortly  afu-r  the  Senate  .some  weeks  ago 
passed  the  mllitarj'  construction  author- 
ization bill.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  an  agreement  had  been 
reached  at  lony  last  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Umted  States  to  enter 
into  discussions  affecting  the  ABM  sys- 
tems in  both  coimtnes':' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON    Tliat  is  n^ht 

Mr  NLANSFIELD  And  is  it  not  true 
the  President.  >ince  JanuaiT  1967,  when 
he  v:ave  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Am- 
bassador. Llewellyn  Thompson,  has  been 
endeavocinK  to  reach  this  particular 
stage  :• 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  That  is  what  the 
adnunistration  has  been  c^iastantly  tell- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  people  seem 
to  have  the  idea  that  because  this  an- 
nouncement was  made  3  days  after  the 
authorization  bill  containing  authority 
for  a  thin  ABM  system  was  passed,  the 
legislation  which  was  the  creature  of 
Congress,  was  responsible  for  the  Soviet 
decision.  Frankly.  I  must  disagree  with 
that  thesis,  becaiuse.  as  the  distinguished 
Senauir  from  Kentucky  Mr.  Cooper  1 
has  stated — and  his  diplomatic  back- 
ground especially  has  aiTorded  him  a 
great  many  contacts  with  the  Soviets 
over  the  yeai-s — this  has  been  in  the 
works  for  a  lont;  time.  And  I  am  hopeful 
that,  on  the  basLs  of  the  announcement 
made  by  the  President  that  an  agree- 
ment had  been  rt>ached  for  the  two 
countries  to  get  together  on  this  particu- 
lar matter,  it  would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  Nation  if,  as  was  attempted 
in  the  authorization  bill,  this  matter  were 
postponed  for  a  year.  In  the  meantime, 
perhaps  the  two  nations  could  get  to- 
gether and  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory 
agreement,  and  in  that  way  save  both 
countries  many  billions  of  dollars,  which 
could  be  put  to  more  eflectivc  use,  es- 
pecially in  this  countrv',  in  looking  after 
problems  which  ronfront  us  domesti- 
cally and  helping  to  scale  down  the  cost 
of  the  war  m  Vietnam,  which  I  think  the 
Senator  estimated  at  S2.5  billion  a 
month. 

I  commend  the  Seiiator  for  a  well 
thought  out  statement.  I  assure  him  he 
has  my  full  support,  and  I  am  delightod 
to  follow  his  leadership  in  this  subject. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  grateful  for 
what    the   majority    leader    ha-s    stated 
There  is  no  Member  of  this  body  from 
whom  I  would  rather  have  that  appro- 
bation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Hartke  m  the  chair'  The  bill  Ls  open 
to  amendment 

Mr.  RUSSELL  Mr.  President.  I  al- 
ways feel  extremely  uniiappy  to  be  on 
the  opposite  side  of  any  matter  relating 


to  national  defense  from  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Mi.ssourl.  We  have 
worked  together  ver>-  clo.'iely  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  since  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  and 
prior  t<.i  that  time  I  followed  his  leader- 
ship when  he  was  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  In  fact,  in  tho.se  days, 
we  did  not  have  an  ironhanded  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  there  were  con- 
siderable differences  between  the  three 
.services,  the  .Mr  Force,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Army.  Tills  was  just  after  the  Uni- 
flcatlon  Act  had  been  passed 

Certainly  this  is  a  matter  on  which 
men  of  good  will  and  sincere  patriotism 
can  well  differ:  and  I  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  brief  statement  made,  at 
least,  with  lespect  to  some  of  the  aruu- 
ments  that  have  been  made  here  today, 
not  altogether  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

I  differ,  first,  with  his  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  even  a  full  antl-ballistlc-mlssile 
.system  Of  course,  one  can  use  the  tragic 
TFX  epi.sode  to  prove  that  any  amount 
of  extrapolation  as  to  the  cast  of  any 
weapon  can  have  tragic  consequences 
on  the  Tieasury.  But  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  else  mention  S200  billion,  nor 
even  SlOO  billion 

Secretary  McNaniara.  at  the  time  he 
was  opposing  this  program,  before  he 
even  agreed  to  the  lirmted  system,  never 
placed  a  higher  estimate  on  the  pro- 
L;rani  than  $40  bilhon:  and.  of  course. 
.some  of  the  advocates  of  the  proL'ram 
placed  an  estimate  on  it  of  $20  billion. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  increases 
m  costs  that  we  are  encountering  now. 
due  to  the  intlationarv  state  of  our  econ- 
omv,  are  such  that  I  am  convinced 
that  $40  billion  would  be  a  conservative 
estimate,  and  would,  if  anything,  be  on 
the  .side  of  overconservatism.  because 
the  costs  of  all  arms,  all  weapons,  are 
increasing  tremendously.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  the  tools  of  an  infantryman. 
Tliey  cost  some  10  or  12  times  what  they 
did  in  World  War  II.  and  that  has  not 
been  such  a  long  time  itgo  in  the  course 
of  history. 

Mr  President,  there  Is  one  argument 
that  has  been  made  by  two  or  three  of 
the  most  eminent  Members  of  this  body 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand, 
and  that  is  that  .somehow,  if  we  uet 
involved  to  any  de^'ree  in  an  aiitiballistic 
missile  system.  It  will  worsen  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  destroy 
any  hope  of  ever  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

This  is  the  first  time.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  ever  heard  an  argument  of 
that  kind  advanced.  When  we  are  pro- 
ceeding to  build  oflensive  weapons  that 
rould  destroy  and  wipe  out  vast  areas  of 
the  Soviet  Union  If  they  are  ever  used. 
nothing  is  said  about  that  offending  the 
Russians  or  discouraging  the  course  of 
any  nt  gotiations,  but  when  we  come. 
here,  to  a  purely  defen.sive  weapon,  it  is 
argued  that  will  just  throw  the  Soviets 
into  a  dither,  and  cause  them  to  refuse 
to  negotiate,  and  to  break  off  the  course 
of  all  negotiations. 

I  have  never  known  a  defensive  weapon 
to  discourage  a  country  that  is  bent 
solely  on  peace,  as  we  are  told  the  Soviet 


Union  is  today  I  do  not  think  it  could 
po.sslbly  have  that  effect  The  Soviet 
Union  and  their  government,  however 
much  we  might  dl.sapprovc  of  their  in- 
ternal administration,  have  shown  them- 
selvps  to  be  realists  They  know  that 
while  we  are  the  two  great  nuclear  pow- 
ers, we  are  not  the  only  nuclear  powers 
in  the  world  today,  and  in  spite  of  .slip- 
pages in  China's  nuclear  program,  and 
some  difficulties  that  iiavc  undoubtedly 
been  encountered  bv  the  French,  there 
are  other  i^.ations  that  have  the  capa- 
bility to  produce  ".iicl>'ar  weapons  and 
refuse  to  participate  in  any  agreements 
on  limitations  or  controls 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  purely  defen- 
sive weap.on  could  possibly  destroy  any 
hope  of  negotlation.s  with  a  nation  that 
:s  bent  on  peace  and  good  will,  and  has 
no  designs  whatever  against  this  Nation 
Mr  CASE  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator vleld  at  that  point? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield,  although  I  sav 
to  the  Senator  I  do  not  intend  to  speak 
at  anv  length. 

Mr.  CASE  This  is  an  extremely  im- 
ix)rtant  jx)lnt,  and  I  think  it  deserves 
discu.ssion 

Tlie  feeling  that  has  beer  advanced. 
and  that  .some  of  us  .share,  as  to  the  par- 
ticular importance  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  Soviet  Union  of  our  appearing  to  in- 
tend to  deploy  what  would,  of  course,  be 
a  defensive  weapon,  is  this:  The  impor- 
tant thing  in  this  confrontation  with  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  mi.ssiles  and  nu- 
c'.ear  weapons  Is  the  second  strike  capac- 
ity. As  long  as  each  of  us — and  I  believe 
this  is  a  fact— has  the  capacity  to  re- 
taliate against  a  first  strike,  and  to  re- 
taliate in  a  fasliion  which  is  unaccept- 
able to  the  other  side.  I  think  we  have 
the  basis  for  the  continuation  of  the 
uneasy  peace  which  we  have  so  far  en- 
joyed, if  that  word  can  properly  be  used 
But  If  that  ability  to  retaliate  with  un- 
acceptable force  is  destroyed — and  that 
might  be  the  effect  of  a  really  effective 
antiballistic    missile    system— then    the 

basis  for 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thought  the  argu- 
ment was  that  we  could  not  possibly 
build  a  truly  effective  .system.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
believes.  So  why  should  they  worry  about 
it? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  if  we  thought  this 
were  possible,  we  would  have  to  do  it. 
because  every  coimtn,-  has  to  protect 
itself  with  Its  greatest  skill  and  attention. 
But  I  think  this  is  the  real  point  of  con- 
cern: It  just  is  not  quite  obvious,  as  the 
Senator.  I  think,  suggested,  that  Russia 
could  not  be  upset  by  what  is  purely  a 
defensive  weapon.  Actually,  though  de- 
fensive in  one  sense,  it  is  the  most  ter- 
ribly dangerous  thing  to  Russia,  in  the 
full  sense  of  the  word.  I  think. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  what  the  Soviets  think. 
I  have  no  direct  contact  with  them,  and 
have  not  had.  But  I  was  speaking  gen- 
erally, that  never  in  the  course  of  himian 
history  have  I  ever  known  of  a  purely 
defensive  weapon,  such  as  the  ABM,  to 
be  considered  dangerous  to  one  who  was 
bent  on  peace,  and  who  had  no  designs 
against  us. 

Mr.  CASE.  Ji;st  one  further  word,  and 
then  I  shall  certainly  not  Interrupt  the 


senator  again.  I  think  this  is  terribly 

'Tie'Sportance,  if  I  may  try  to  put  It 
,  11  tie  bit  more  clearly  than  I  have  is 
*  ha  anything  that  appears  to  render 
cither  side  invulnerable  would  also  ap- 
iar  to  make  that  side  able  to  use  its 
offensive  weapons  against  the  other  with- 
out fear  of  retaliation.  That  is  why  it  is 
such  a  terrible  prospect  thav  either  s  de 
should  seem  to  be  able  to  acquire  in- 
vulnerability aeainst  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons   and    antiballistic    missiles    ol    the 

"^Mr'  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  for  my 
part  I  do  not  believe  that  this  country 
wUl  ever  launch  an  offensive  with  nu- 
clear weapons  against  any  other  nation 
on  earth,  unless  we  know  beyond  any 
peradventure  of  a  doubt  that  there  Is  an 
imminency.  within  minutes  orjiours. 
nf  an  attack  being  made  against  us. 
"^TSe  Russians,  if  they  w;lll  believe  ariy- 
thing  we  sav  anywhere  else,  must  toow 
hat  to  be  a  fact.  We  speak  here  about 

SdinVthis  defensive  -'eX", J2t°  that 
has  expressed  concern  over  the  fact  that 
me  production  of  long-range  intercon- 
nnental  ballistic  missiles,  the  f  ensive 
weapons  of  the  Russians,  has  almost 
tripled  over  the  past  5  years. 

Here  we  sit.  saying:  'We  can  t  buna 
anv  kind  of  defense  that  will  defend 
^eainst  Russia."  And  Russia  has  reached 
na?  tv  and  ?n  my  opinion,  perhaps  super- 
ority  in  the  number  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  they  could  launch  agatost  this 
Nation  and  cause  our  absolute  destruc- 

'' Mr  President.  I  admit  that  the  sys- 
tem will  not  save  every  American  life 
bS  I  do  not  accept  the  argument  that 
because  it  will  not  save  all.  we  shotUd 
not  make  an  effort  to  save  some^  ^d 
even  the  strongest  opponent  of  the  sys 
tern  and  one  who  had  more  experts  en- 
aged    in   furnishing   him   information 

than  any  of  us  could  PO^bif,^^^*',\^t 
Secretary  McNamara-admtted  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  save  ^liHions  oflives 
although  we  could  "ot  save  them  all. 
However,  he  was  opposed  to  our  build 
-ng  it  for  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  his  state- 
ment a  moment  ago. 

The  argument  has  been  made  here 
about  continuing  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  Mr.  President,  we 

la^eTeen  engaged  In  the  most  g^tenslve 
'■esearch  and  development  on  this  sys- 
ler^  for  a  period  of  10  years.  Talk  about 

hT  money  conUlned  In  the  pendmg  bill 

f  surt  ?hls  modest  co^^^r  sTbllUon 
-ram— we  have  expended  over  $3  billion 
on  research.  And  we  have  reached  a  stage 
noi  where  we  should  proceed  with  an 
S?Jerly  deployment  of  the  system.  If  we 
are  no\  go^g  to  ^^eploy  the  system  why 
should  we  continue  with  the  researen 
and  development  system? 

I  am  perfectly  willing  U)  enter  mto 
any  agreement  with  the  Russians  tha^ 
they  approach  in  eood  f alth^Up  to  now 
they  have  never  agreed  to  any  treaty  oi 
any  kind  that  would  require  inspection 
on  their  soil.  Until  they  are  willing  to 
permit  inspection  teams  from  the  United 
Nations  or  some  neutral  powers  to  come 
on  their  soil— as  we  are  willing  to  have 
?hem  come  here  and  investigate  anytWng 
including    the    pantry    In    the    White 


House— I  am  not  going  to  say,  "Yes.  I 
SS^the  good  faith  of  the  Russians, 
and  we  are  in  no  danger  whatsoever. 
We  can   talk   about   suspicions   and   so 
forth    But  If  they  are  willing  to  agree 
n  good  faith  in  dealing  with  this  dread 
force  that  has  been  unloosened  on  man- 
kind-atomic   and    nuclear    POwer-to 
some  form  of   inspection   to   show,   in 
effect,  that  the  agreement  is  being  car- 
ried out.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  them. 
My  friend,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

mentioned  the  large  su"^\°^  "^°"^J '^jj 
were  spent  on  weapon  systenvs  that  are 
totally  obsolete  today.  And  I  think  those 
are  the  three  words  that  he  used.  That 
statement  Is  absolutely  true.  We  have 
spent  vast  sums  on  weapon  systems  that 
are  totally  obsolete  today. 

Most  of  them  have  served  some  pui- 
pose.  The  Senator  Is  familiar  with  that. 
AS  secretary  of  the  Air  Fo'^f^^^e  fought 
over  the  bitter  objection  of  the  Navy,  to 
Sop  the  B-36.  we  spent  millions  of 
dollars  on  that.  Today  it  is  as  totally 
obsolete  as  the  Wright  plane  that  was 
?ried  out  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.C  as  far  as 
a  weapon  of  war  is  concerned. 

That  B-36.  however,  protected  nations 
for  some  10  or  12  years.  It  was  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  effectuating  neace  ^  the  ^orld 
and  protecting  our  Nation.  We  had   a 
plane  that  the  Soviet  Union  knew  cou  d 
deliver  the   atomic  bomb  any^.^ere  m 
Russia.  It  is  obsolete  today,  but  i    was 
worth  many,  many  times  its  cost.  It  d^d 
preserve  world   peace   and   stoPPed  the 
aggression  that  was  goine  on  in  Europe 
where  the  Soviet  Union   was  reach.n. 
out  and  bringing  one  country  after  an 
other  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Though 
ft  is  obsolete  today,  the  fact  that  it  w^s 
ever  in  existence  has  had  a  notable  im- 
pact upon  the  trend  of  history. 

I  was  not  for  the  deployment  of  the 
Nike-X  ABM  system  in  1963.  Senators 
may  rVcall  that  we  had  a  long  debate  on 
The  matter  that  ended  In  a  rare  executive 
session.  I  opposed  an  effort    «  start  Uie 
deployment  of  this  system  at  that  time^ 
?  opSd  it  because  I  did  not  think  we 
had  gone  far  enough  ^-ith  the  research 
and  development.  I  did  not  oppose  it  be- 
cause of  any  trouble  with  the  basic  mis- 
silf  we  had  at  that  time  a  missile  that 
we  knew  could  intercept  a  single  ICBM 

""  m'e^I  considered  the  ^'-un^ber  of  war- 
hpads  the  chaff,  the  decoys,  and  things 
of  that  kmd  I  became  convinced  at  tnat 
?ime  tfi^t  we  were  not  ready  for  deploy- 

""^Se  radars  at  that  time  were  not  effec 
tlve  against  these  devices.  I  think  that 
everyone  will  agree  to  that.  Loca  mg  and 
identifying  the  real  warhead  fiomte 
decoys  and  being  able  to  track  a  lar^e 
number  of  warheads  creates  a  Problem^ 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  whe  her 
any  of  this  money  will  be  spent.  But  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  a  very 
strong  card  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
of X  Sed  States  and  the  others  who 
are  carrying  on  our  negotiations. 

T^e  Russians  have  the  Galosh  system 
around  Moscow,  and  they  have  slowed  it 
down  for  some  reason.  We  do  not  know 
whT-rhey  also  have  the  Tallinn  system 


that  a  majority  of  our  intelinence  com- 
munity think  is  an  '-aircraft  defense  s>.^ 
tern.  But  we  do  not  know  that  to  be  a 

^""we  had  a  hearinu  at  which  Secre- 
tary McNamara  testified  on  th,u  inai teK 
He'was  a.sked  whether  he  e^P^^tec  the 
Soviet  ABM  system  to  be  extended  Horn 
fhe  present  modest  system  they  are  now 

''^he'secretary  said,    •WeU,  fust  thue 
isLme  uncertainty  as  to  the  character 
of  that  system.  We  know  tney  are  bui.d 
ing  one  around  Moscow  which  is  not  .et 
in  operation." 
That  was  in  1967. 

S  further  said,  "They  are  deploying, 
a  seco-d  svstem  elsewhere  which  may 
have  -ir  ABM  capability  that  they  will 
deploy  a  >vstem  across  their  entire  na- 
tion and  that  is  the  a-ssumpiion  on  which 
we  are  developing  and  ha^e  develoi^ed 
our  oflensive  v.eapons.  Whether  they  will 
do  that  or  r.ot,  I  do  not  know. 

He  was  referring  to  the  Tallinn  sys- 
tem. I  can  echo  his  words.  I  do  not  knou . 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  citizen  of  the 
United  States  today  who  could  .state 
categorically  and  know  it  to  be  ti^e  tnat 
this  system  has  no  validity  whate\er 
against  missiles. 

The  Russians  have  surprised  us  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  this  urea.  And  the  lact 
that  this  is  not  a  gigantic  missue  sulU 
as  we  employ  in  the  ABM  system,  and 
?he  factXt  it  is  not  as  large,  by  seveial 
times,   as   the   ones   the   Russians   have 
employed  in  their  systems  does  not  inean 
that  ii  cannot  be  used  against  mi.ss.les, 
because  there  is  a  refinement  and  a  con- 
stant  revolution   going   on   in   all   vour 
weapons  systems,  and  we  m  time  if  v,e 
proceed,  will  have  a  much  more  effective 

svstcni 

The  Russians  have  surpiised  "^  many 
times  from  the  time  the  fin-t  Sputnik 
was  put  in  orbit.  They  have  been  ahead 
of  us  in  a  great  many  respects^  The^ 
now  have  the  FOBS.  It  is  a  .system  that 
can  launch  weapons  directly  from  space 
downward  and  eliminate  even  that  lo 
minute   warning   of   which   we   heai    so 
much   That  15  minutes  has  never  been 
Tny  great  comfort  to  me.  I  have  never 
beheved  vou  would  be  able  to  save  many 
Sves  with  only   15  minutes  notice  that 
a   inissile   was  on   the   way,  because   of 
u-er^e^dous  confusion  that  would  ensue 
anTthe  traffic  conditions  that  would  re- 
sSt  on  the  highways.  You  might  really 
kill  more  people  in  the  long  r^n^  ^^  ^J 
many     in    trying   to   escape,    than    vou 
woSd  if  you  did  not  have  any  warning 

''' M?  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  on  that  point? 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr'  PASTORE.  Our  best  intelligence 
tel^  us  that  insofar  as  the  notice  ele- 
ment!' concerned,  it  cuts  it  from  a  warn- 
ing time  of  15  minutes  on  down  to  2  to 

3  minutes.  „       .       ,^  ^„r 

Mr  RUSSELL,  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect Instead  of  having  the  la  minutes 
some  people  console  themselves  with,  in 
wSch^hev  might  be  able  to  save  them- 
sel  es  from  terrible  hydrogen  warheads 
ft  w^uld  be  cut  to  2  minutes,  and  you 
would  have  no  opportunity  to  get  >  our 
planes  off  the  ground.  That  was  one  rea 
benefit  from  the  15-mmute  warning.  If 
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you  Itnew  they  were  coming,  you  would 
have  time  to  launch  your  missiles  and 
have  time  to  Ket  your  planes  off  the 
ground.  But  this  FOB  system  has  elimi- 
nated even  tnat  margin,  and  even  if 
you  had  your  planes  hned  up  with  the 
engines  started,  you  oould  not  get  your 
planes  off  the  airtlelds  before  they  would 
be  struck  by  an  atomic  warhead  dropped 
by  this  PXDB  system  They  have  developed 
that  system 

We  are  not  gom^  into  the  FOB  sys- 
tem I  do  not  know  why  It  may  be  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  any  time  we  start 
any  advancement  whatever  in  the  field 
of  these  dread  weapons,  which  we  all 
pray — and  mankind  everywhere  had  best 
p:ay — will  never  be  used,  it  is  said  that 
we  cannot  do  this  becau.se  we  will  offend 
the  Russians.  They  have  ;t  We  do  nut 
have  it  They  have  a  system  of  sorts  as 
defense  a«ainst  our  missiles  But  when 
we  discuss  building  one,  a  purely  defen- 
sive system,  it  is  said.  Oh.  you're  going 
to  frighten  the  life  out  of  the  Russians  " 
Why.  Mr  President,  should  they  be 
c'incerned  about  a  purely  defensive 
system'' 

Mr  PASTORE  M:  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

Mr    RUSSELL    I  yield. 

Mr  PASTORE.  On  that  very  point, 
when  Kosy^in  was  in  London  he  spoke 
on  this  subject  and  was  interrogated  on 
the  question  of  the  anttballistic  missile 
I  put  the  details  In  the  Record  during 
the  last  debate  m  the  Senate  on  this 
subject.  Kosy^ln  said.  Our  antiballistic 
missile  is  not  an  offensive  missile  It  is  a 
defensive  missile.  It  is  a  missile  to  protect 
humanity  " 

.And  that  is  all  we  are  talking  about 
here — protect  humanity  Do  not  let  us 
lorget  tha:  American  people  are  a  part 
of  humanity— and  deserve  to  be  pro- 
tected, too 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  think  they  are.  and 
I  think  they  are  the  most  important  part 

When  they  talk  about  an  .mti-balli.'tlc- 
missUe  system  not  saving  more  than  40 
million  lives  or.  if  you  have  a  stronger 
system,  savmg  80  million  lives.  I  say  if 
you  are  tjoint;  to  .save  80  niUlion.  I  want 
them  to  be  Am.erican  citizens.  That  may 
be  a  parochial  way  to  view  this  matter. 
byt  if  they  are  i^oing  to  save  some  lives 
for  seed  or.  this  planet  of  ours,  in  the  hor- 
rendous event  that  a  nuclear  war  is 
launched.  I  want  them  to  be  American 
lives. 

This  does  not  mean  that  this  system 
w.ll  be  buili.  but  it  will  demonstrate  that 
we  are  willing  to  build  it,  and  that  we 
will  buiid  It  before  we  will  see  the  .•Xjner- 
can  people  in  the  position  of  being 
sacrificed  b>  the  millions,  without  being 
able  to  protect  them  against  the  Nation 
that  launches  the  attack  upon  us. 

Mr  STENNlS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  :ne  briefly  ' 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr  STENNIS  I  have  been  detained 
from  the  Senate  floor  on  other  matters 
I  heard  part  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Senator  iroin  Georgia  I  cannot  be  here 
very  long  as  I  must  go  to  a  conference 
meeting  on  the  military  authorization 
bill,  but  I  do  want  to  raise  one  point. 

I  just  wi>h  to  leave  one  question  with 
the  Members  of  the  Senate    Is  this  the 


place  to  decide  this  matter  for  this  year? 
This  matter  has  been  debated  and 
argued  within  the  military,  with  tlie 
President  of  the  United  StaU's,  with  the 
past  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the 
fonner  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the 
present  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  .Armed 
Services 

.All  the  way  down  the  line,  beginning 
witli  the  President,  down  to  our  com- 
mittee, at  least,  they  are  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing tins  start  There  is  .some  divusion  of 
opinion  on  tlie  comnulllee.  it  is  ti"ue; 
and.  witii  all  deference  to  those  who  do 
not  believe  m  it.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  has  been  more  attentive  to  tins 
matter  than  has  the  cJiairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Rus.sell. 

I  imd  been  opposed  to  it  in  its  early 
days  OtiuMs  have  made  studies  of  it. 
The  point  I  raise  now  is  tliat.  as  serious 
as  this  IS.  is  this  tiie  place  to  decide 
against  the  system,  merely  by  counting 
votes  of  Senators  after  a  hasty  roUcall. 
many  of  whom  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
again  review  the  facts? 

So  I  respectfully  submit  tliat.  even 
though  there  is  honest  difference  of 
opinion  about  it.  for  this  year  at  least  it 
IS  too  late,  and  this  forum  is  not  the 
right  place  to  now  decide  against  ap- 
proval of  starting  liie  .system. 

This  will  be  the  third  or  fourth  time 
that  this  matu^r  has  been  voted  on  in  this 
calendar  year  There  were  two  Senat« 
votes  this  vear  regarding  this  question 
on  a  former  bill,  another  Senate  vote  on 
the  question  the  lUher  day.  and  now  this 
vote  t(xlay  I  submit  the  question  has 
been  decided  for  this  year 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
stand  firm  in  this  matt^T.  stand  by  tlieir 
:ormer  positions,  and  let  us  move  for- 
ward rather  Uian  backtrack. 

I  appreciate  the  Senators  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say.  in  response  to  the  statements  just 
made  by  the  distingui.slied  Senator  trom 
.Mi-ssissippi.  that  this  is  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss this  or  any  other  matter,  because 
this  happens  to  be  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  I  do  not  care  if  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Vice  President,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  entire  Cabinet,  or  any  par- 
ticular Senate  committee,  subcommittee, 
or  whatnot,  has  discussed  it  and  arrived 
at  a  firm  conclusion.  Tlie  ultimate  place 
to  discuss  it  Is  in  this  Chamber,  and 
every  Senator  has  a  right  to  be  lieard 
and  '•vill  be  heard, 

I  believe  this  firum  is  the  right  place 
to  discuss  matters  which  are  of  national 
interest  and  which  affect  the  security, 
the  welfare,  and  the  safety  of  the  people 
of  this  Republic 

Mr  RUSSELL  Of  course.  Congress,  in 
t!ie  last  analysis,  has  the  constitutional 
responsibility  in  this  area  of  the  national 
defense  and  in  the  maintenance  and 
support  of  arms. 

I  am  constrained  to  say  that  any  one 
Senator,  against  all  99  others,  if  he  feels 
strongly  on  any  matter  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  would  not  be  true  to 
himself  or  to  his  convictions  or  to  his 
constituency  if  he  did  not  expre.ss 
him.se  If 

Mr     MANSFTELD    Tlie   Senator    has 


expre.ssed  the  point  far  better  than  I 
could.  The  point  lie  i  ai.ses  ab<:)Ut  one  Sen- 
ator having  so  much  power  i.s.  m  a  sense. 
a  sign  of  the  strength  of  the  Senate;  and. 
by  the  same  token,  on  occasion  a  sign  of 
the  weakness  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  sliould  like  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Montana  In  his 
response  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
dislinguislied  Senator  from  Mississippi 

The  Senate  and  the  House  ought  to 
discuss  the  subject  whose  implications 
are  vital  to  the  security  of  this  countr>-. 
Without  di^icussion,  or  with  it,  the  pro- 
posal IS  made  to  begin  a  course  which 
could  cost  the  coimli'y.  awimittedly,  S40 
billion  and  perhaps  millions  more.  But 
even  cost  is  not  most  important.  If 
it  should  be  the  wrong  cour.se.  it  will  not 
add  to  the  security  of  our  countrj'.  It 
would  lead  only  to  our  country  and  the 
Soviet  Union  increasing  their  stocks  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  when  that  is  done 
beyond  the  credible  deterrent  it  en- 
dangers not  only  our  security  but  also 
the  security  of  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  important  we  could 
discuss. 

To  be  trutluul.  when  we  offered  the 
amendment  one  unportanl  purpose  was 
that  lor  the  first  time — other  than  in 
the  closed  session  4  or  5  years  ago.  which 
I  thought  was  one  of  the  most  fi-uitful 
.sessions  I  have  ever  attended — we  could 
debate  the  question  and  speak  of  it  on 
the  floor  ol  the  Senate,  and  presented  it, 
as  best  we  could,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Perimps  in  time  there  will  come  a 
re.sponse 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  bnetly '' 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  under- 
st<K)d  tlie  Senator  from  Montana  said 
tliat  as  he  understood  me  I  said  it  should 
not  be  discussed  iiere.  I  do  not  think  I 
said  It  sliould  not  be  discussed.  I  was  .sug- 
gesting It  should  not  be  decided  here, 
now.  and  especially  in  an  open  lonim. 

If  we  really  want  to  go  into  the  matter 
and  fully  di-scuss  everything,  then  a 
closed  session  is  the  only  proper  way  to 
do  It.  I  .say  that  from  a  little  experience 
I  think  I  listen  here  and  talk  less,  or 
about  as  little  as  any  other  Member,  un- 
le.ss  there  is  an  extended  debate.  I  be- 
lieve in  this  forum  for  discussion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  coiTect.  The  word  was  "de- 
cided," and  not    discussed." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  There  are  strong 
feelings  on  both  sides  of  this  matter,  and 
I  would  hazard  a  guess  tliat  regardless  ol 
the  side  a  Member  is  on.  that  Member 
will  have  doubts  about  the  advisability 
of  the  system  now  under  discussion.  But, 
Mr  President,  when  you  are  torn  with 
doubts  on  a  proposal  of  this  nature  you 
have  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  and  you 
have  to  tmse  that  conclusion  on  tiie 
knowledge  at  your  disposal  and  on  a  cal- 
culated projection  of  the  future. 

The  disimguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia Mr  Russell  1,  the  chairman  of  th* 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  indicated 
the  Soviet  Union,  under  any  treaty,  must 
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show  its  "good  faith"  in  a  number  of  re- 
spects   I  agree  with  him  completely. 

He  also  said,  and  I  paraphrase  him,  he 
did  not  know  if  any  of  the  money  now 
being  considered  for  planning  and  use 
under  the  ABM  program  would  be  spent. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  assumption  to  make 
at  this  time,  too. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  that 
no  amendment  has  been  pressed  today, 
at  least  up  to  this  moment,  seeking  to  cut 
funds  contained  in  this  bill  for  the  Ini- 
tial construction  of  the  ABM  system. 
TWs  does  not  mean  that  one  will  not  be 
offered,  but  as  of  now  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge to  that  effect. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body  who  sup- 
ported the  effort  to  eliminate  these  fimds 
earlier  this  year,  I  believe  the  circum- 
stances have  drastically  changed  for  the 
better  since  that  previous  effort. 

The  announcement  that  talks  between 
the  So%iet  Union  and  our  country  on  the 
iimitalion  of  these  very  systems  will  take 
place  in  the  near  future  is  the  best  news 
for  every  concerned  American  regardless 
of  their  positions  on  this  matter.  I  think 
the  deferral  of  any  action  today  by  the 
Senate  will  serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  It 
will  give  to  the  President  a  further  al- 
ternative to  demonstrate  the  good  faith 
of  the  United  States  is  undertaking  these 
talks.  It  has  been  said  that  the  initial 
construction  of  this  system  at  this  time 
would  ccrainly  be  interpreted  as  under- 
mining our  good  faith.  In  the  same  light, 
however,  the  option  should  be  left  to  the 
President  to  have  the  funds  available 
and  by  his  own  affirmative  act  demon- 
strate this  Government's  good  faith  by 
deferring  the  expenditure  of  these  con- 
.struction  funds  for  this  year. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
highly  commend  the  able  and  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  connection  with 
the  hearings  and  presentation  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  As  chairman  of 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
of  the  Armed  Sernces  Committee,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  Sena- 
tor Bible  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  counterpart  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. We  have  held  our  subcommittee 
hearings  jointly  for  2  years  in  a  row.  and 
the  contribution  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  been  tremendous.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  the  outstand- 
ing job  he  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
the  argimients  which  opponents  of  the 
ABM  have  made  today  against  deploy- 
ment of  the  Sentinel  system.  We  have 
been  through  all  this  before  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  the  arguments  against  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  were  thoroughly  de- 
bated, and  on  Monday.  June  24,  by  the 
overwhelming  votes  of  52  to  34  and  72  to 
12.  the  Senate  rejected  those  arguments 
and  made  clear  we  would  proceed  with 
the  deployment  of  the  Sentinel  ABM 
.system.  This  decision  was  further  em- 
phasized a  day  later  in  the  final  78-to-3 
Senate  vote  on  the  military  construction 
authorization  bill  which  includes  the  au- 
thorization for  starting  Sentinel  deploy- 
ment. 

Certain  Senators  had  argued  that  a 
vote  to  go  for\vard  with  the  Sentinel 
system  would  .seriously  prejudice  the 
possibility  of  talks  with  the  Soviets  on 
strategic  armaments.  » 


Not  only  did  the  Senate's  decision  to 
go  forward  with  Sentinel  deployment 
not  reduce  the  chances  of  such  talks:  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  Thurs- 
day, June  27,  3  days  after  the  Senate 
ABM  votes,  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko 
announced : 


Tlie  Soviet  Union  Is  ready  to  enter  an  ex- 
change of  opinions  on  the  mutual  limitation 
and  later  reduction  of  strategic  weapons, 
both  offensive  and  defensive,  including  anti- 
missile missiles. 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  the  ABM 
are  singing  the  siren  song  that  goes:  "if 
the  U.S.  weakens  its  diplomatic  hand, 
the  Soviets  will  be  more  reasonable." 

What  sense  does  it  make  to  say  that  if 
we  cut  back  oiu-  ABM  program  unilater- 
ally— that  if  we  decide  not  to  go  ahead 
with  the  ABM— we  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
drop  its  ABM  program?  On  what  basis 
would  we  negotiate  the  issue? 

I  remind  my  friends  of  the  classic 
quotation  from  Relnhold  Niebuhr: 

If  the  democratic  nations  fall,  their  failure 
must  be  partly  attributed  to  the  faulty 
strategy  of  idealists  who  have  too  many  Illu- 
sions when  they  face  realists  who  have  too 
little  conscience. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  wholly  changed.  I  wonder  what  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  are  thinking 
at  this  moment.  I  wonder  if  they  think 
the  Russian  bear  has  lost  his  claws,  or 
if  he  has  changed  his  intention  to  try 
to  maintain  control  over  that  area  of 
the  world  the  Soviets  now  dominate  and 
other  areas  they  would  like  to  domi- 
nate. 

Where  is  this  fimdamental  change?  I 
am  one  who  long  has  advocated  the 
policy  of  doing  two  things  at  once  as 
far  as  the  Russians  are  concerned.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  should  continue  to  talk 
with  them.  We  should  try  to  find  areas  of 
mutual  interest  and  agreement  where 
our  interests  parallel.  I  have  supported 
those  efforts,  including  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

At  the  same  time  let  us  make  sure 
that  we  have  the  kind  of  power  structure 
essential  to  our  national  security  and  to 
the  advancement  of  mutually  beneficial 
agreements. 

Consider  an  example,  not  heretofore 
brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  this  debate,  that  deals  precisely  with 
the  problem  we  now  face.  I  refer  to  our 
experience  in  unilaterally  cutting  back 
our  production  of  enriched  uranium  and 
our  Plutonium  facilities. 

On  January  8,  1964,  President  John- 
son announced   that   this   country   was 
cutting  back  our  production  of  enriched 
uranium  by  25  percent. 
He  said : 

We  are  shutting  down  four  plutoiUum 
piles.  We  are  closing  many  nonessential  mlU- 
lary  installations.  And  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that  we  today  call  on  our  adversaries  to  do 
the  same. 


How  did  the  Soviets  respond  to  that 
unilateral  action  on  our  part?  Not  only 
did  they  not  reduce  their  production :  the 
Soviets  proceeded  to  increase  their  Plu- 
tonium facilities. 

All  of  us  should  know  by  now  that 
the  way  to  negotiate  successfully  with 
Soviet  leaders  is  to  have  the  strong  posi- 
tions to  bargain  from.  I  am  confident 


that  the  administration's  decision  to 
proceed  with  Sentinel  deployment 
strengthens  our  diplomatic  hand  and 
that  this  program  improves  the  chances 
for  meaningful  discussions  with  Moscow 
on  stratesic  armaments  control  and  lim- 
itation. 

Let  me  conclude  by  ob.serving:  How 
are  we  going  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  sy.stem  with  the 
Soviets,  if  we  proceed  before  we  liave 
e\-cn  been  able  to  make  arrangements  for 
talks — and,  Mr.  President,  I  point  out 
that  arrangements  for  talks  have  not  yet 
been  made — if  we  announce  in  advance 
that  we  have  already  eliminated  the 
ABM  matter  from  the  agenda  and  from 
the  leverage  of  the  United  States  in  ne- 
gotiating on  the  mutual  control  and  re- 
duction of  strategic  weapons. 

I  have  never  heard  of  a  more  absurd 
way  in  which  to  approach  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  than  by  announcing  in 
advance  that  we  will  remove  a  big  part 
of  our  bargaining  strength  from  the 
agenda  by  not  going  forward  with  the 
ABM  program. 

I  submit  that  the  faster  we  proceed 
with  this  ABM  effort,  the  faster  they  will 
come  to  the  conference  table;  the  posi- 
tion the  majority  of  us  took  prior  to  the 
vote  on  June  24.  Others  are  saying  that 
by  going  ahead  with  Sentinel,  we  would 
reduce  the  chances  of  getting  talks 
started.  Tlie  record  speaks  for  itself  and 
we  stand  on  that  record  today. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  move  forward  with  de- 
ployment of  an  antiballistic  ini.ssile  sys- 
tem. Russia  has  been  working  for  years 
on  an  ABM  system.  In  fact,  they  have 
such  a  system  deployed  to  protect  Mos- 
cow now.  It  may  well  be  that  they  have 
firm  plans  for  a  much  more  extensive 
deployment  system.  We  are  far  behind — 
dangerously  so — and  this  could  well  be 
the  most  important  part  of  any  defensive 
system  of  the  future. 

The  nation  that  can  find  a  way  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  nuclear  missile  attack 
could  well  dominate  the  world. 

If  an  ABM  system  could  be  perfected, 
It  could  go  a  long  way  toward  saving  the 
world  from  nuclear  destruction. 

This  is  not  a  weapon  for  offense  that 
would  make  it  the  concern  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  people  everywhere 
should  welcome  the  jDerfection  of  a  sys- 
tem such  as  this,  designed  to  save  lives 
rather  than  to  destroy  lives. 

The  present  system  is  far  from  per- 
fect, but  we  need  experience  in  this  field 
if  we  want  to  perfect  it  as  well  as  to  keep 
abreast  of  Russia. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  we  should  move 
ahead,  in  a  limited  way.  to  iwrfect  this 
system. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  will 
be  more  important  to  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  to  the  world  than  to  perfect 
a  system  that  will  protect  any  nation 
against  a  nuclear  attack. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Mansfield] 
made  another  outstanding  statesmanlike 
address  today.  It  is  my  hope  that  those 
who  were  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time  will  read  his  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  It  is  my  further  hope 
that  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator 
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from  Monuna  will  prevaU.  not  only  in 
trie  Senate  but  will  also  be  listened  to 
and  prevail  at  the  White  House 

The  military  construction  nwripna- 
tion  bill  provides  for  $227,300,000  for  the 
Sentinel  ABM  system 

If  ih;s  bill  IS  passed  and  the  5227.300.- 
000  IS  spent  for  the  Sentinel  ABM  sys- 
tem It  will  result  in  as  wasteful  and  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayers-  money  .-is  was  uie 
Nilce-Zeus  sv.stem  which  rini^ed  cities  or 
v.\e  United  State.s,  such  as  my  home  city 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  at  an  expenditure  oi 
hundreds  jf  millions  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars That  system  is  now  utterly  useless. 
M  the  tune  it  was  constructed  it  was 
antiquatt^  and  was  really  of  no  use  :n 
defending'  Cleveland,  or  any  other  city. 

More  tr.an  .55  billion  has  already  been 
spent  on  the  NUe-Ajax  missile  system, 
the  Nike-Zeu.,.  and  foUowmt?  that  the 
Nike-X  This  is  taxpayers'  money  down 
the  dram,  utterly  wa.-<ted  These  ant.- 
ballistlC  m^^slle  systems  were  melTectlve 
and  usele>s  even  at  the  verv  time  they 
were  completed  Exi-)enence  Keeus  a  dear 
scnool  It  .s  hi«h  time  we  proiit  by  our 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  not  perpetrate 
further  boondoKsles  such  as  proceeding 
•A-ith  the  Sentinel  ABM  system  My  vote 
will  be  cast  against  this  bill  which  p«-rpe- 
tuates  tills  waste  of  money  Patrick 
Heniv  .m  a  historic  occasion  said: 

There  La  bui  one  lamp  &y  which  mv  feet 
are  guided.  .■itt#' tiiat  Is  the  '.amp  'f  experi- 
ance  I  Icnow  ){  ho  way  uj  judfte  '-he  tiir^re 
but  &y  the  pa»t 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposed  ef- 
I-)enditure  of  5227  WO  Don  is  an  indefen- 
sible expenditure  and  would,  inevitably 
lesult  in  an  utter  waste  of  the  taxpayers 

money 

When  this  matter  was  considered  in 
the  Arme'i  Ser\ices  Committee  the  dis- 
tinguished .enior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr  Symington!  and  I  expressed  our 
optwsition  at  that  time  I  listened  in- 
tently to  the  address  the  Senator  from 
Mt-soun  tnade  today  *n  onpo'sltlon  to  the 
expenditure 

Mr  P'-esident.  ne«otlations  are  now 
proceeding  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  seeking  mutual 
reduction  :n  armaments  and  rr,  eliminate 
the  deplovment  of  ABM  sv-tem-  Should 
we  proceed  to  build  tins  ABM  system, 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  al- 
most certain  to  respond  with  increases 
m  ofTensive  strength  which  would  negate 
anv  advantage  from  \BM  deployment 

By  plunginfiT  ahead  with  deployment  ni 
a  relatively  premature  ABM  system  we 
run  the  risk,  it  seems  to  me  of  escalating 
the  a-  ms  race  to  a  fantastically  high  and 
unbelievably  costly  plateau. 

This  uoward  spiral  of  the  arms  T-ace 
would  leave  both  sides  with  no  more  real 
security  than  each  has  now.  The  fact  is 
that  todav  we  have  at  least  4.500  nuclear 
wa'heads  We  have  that  against  approxi- 
matelv  1  000  !or  the  Soviet  Union  How 
much'overkill  do  we  in  the  United  SUtes 
need''  Something  was  .said  earlier  today 
about  tne  necessity  of  on-the-spot  in- 
spections withm  the  confines  of  the  So- 
viet Union  bv  American  inspection  teams 
That  ha.-  been  denied  to  us.  as  we  would 
deny  it  to  any  Russian  inspection  teams 
trving  to  make  inspections  in  our  land 
However  our  satellites  are  on  the  alert 
24   hours  a  day.  and   they    provide  the 


United  Slates  with  better  and  more  ac- 
curate information  a.s  to  what  is  goiiiK 
on  within  the  confines  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  than  any  missile  in- 
spection team  could  give  us. 

After  both  sides  have  anli-balllstlc- 
mis.sile  svsterns.  we  may  rest  awured  that 
the  race  will  then  stait  all  over  again  to 
produce  new  more  expensive  and  more 
sophisticated  mis.siles  that  can  ix-netrate 
the  antimi.sslle  systems  After  anothei 
costly  race  is  over,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  balance  of  power  will 
.settle  at   the   same    point   where  it   now 

re.<»t*  a    ,i  . 

Neither    our    Nation    nor    the    3o\'iet 
Union    nor  China   would   be   any   .safer. 
Each  would  have  managttl  Uj  maintain 
a  sUlemate  onlv  by  the  t-xpenditure  of 
vast  siuns  of  money  that  could  certainly 
have  been  put  to  more  constructive  use. 
Our  real  defense  against  the  Uueal  of 
a  nuclear  atuck  Is  the  deterrence  of  our 
overv,  helming  offensive  forces.  Our  tre- 
mendous   potential    offense    is    our   best 
defense     We    miLst    'Keep    our    offt-ii.sive 
power  so  far  :ihead  ..I  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  defen.se  that  it  will  remain  i)er- 
fectly   clear   and   obvioits   U)   the  Soviet 
and  Communist  Chiiu^se  leadership  that 
a  first  -strike  against  us  will  trigger  an 
unbearable     resixjnse     We     must    con- 
stantly   .seek    to    Improve   our    offensive 
missiles  now  standim-'  in  concrete  silos 
and  underwater  in  our  Polaris  subma- 
lines  throughout  the  oceans  and  seas  of 
the  world   Tlie  Soviet  Union  is  the  only 
nation  m  the  wnrld  with  the  capability 
of  iittackim,-  the  Uiuted  SUt^-s  with  In- 
tercontlnenUil     ballistic     missiles.     We 
ttnow  that. 

ProiX)nents  of  the  Sentinel  .\BM  sys- 
tem talk  about  thLs  rhln  mlssUe  defense 
against  Communist  China,  which  is  now 
torn    with   internal    disorder,    almost   a 
cUil  war    If  not  a  civil  war.  In  reality, 
the  onlv  nation  with  any  nuclear  capa- 
bility to  attack  us  Is  the  So\1et  Union: 
and  with  our  Polaris  submarines,  capa- 
ble of  being  under  the  water  for  more 
than  ;J00  davs  and  lughts  at  a  'ime.  the 
fact  Is  that  the  United  States  now  main- 
tains  In  my  Judgment  -ifter  a  -horough 
study  of  the  subject,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  a  3-lo-l  or  a  4-to-l  advantage 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  number  of 
strategic  missiles  we  tK)ssess.  Soviet  mis- 
siles may  tiin-aten  our  land-based  ICBM 
force     but    they    cannot    threaten    our 
large  and  highly  effective  Polaris  force 
winch  Is  based  on  submarines  and  is  In- 
vulnerable  to  attack. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  the  United  Slates  has 
spent    almost    $19    biUlon    since    World 
War   II   on  mdssile   systems   that  either 
were  never  finished  or  were  out  of  ser\'- 
ice   when   completed   because   of   obso- 
lescence.   Also,    on    multiblllion    dollar 
projects  such  as  the  B-70.  the  Skybolt, 
and  more  recently  the  F-111.  This  pro- 
posed appropriation  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  what  could  become  the  greatest 
waste  of   taxjiayers    money   in  the  his- 
tory' of  the  Nation.  While  the  .so-called 
thin  ABM  missile  system  is  estimated  to 
cost  taxpayers  at  least  $5  bUlion  dollars, 
former    Defenise    Secretary    McNamaj^. 
the   greatest      S'-cretary    oi    Defense   to 
ever  serve  the  Nation,  has  made  it  clear 
that  this  would  merely  be  a  downpay- 


ment  nn  a  price  tag  that  would  eventu- 
lilly  be  at  least  $40  billion. 

Mr  President.  $5  billion  is  a  lot  of 
monev  It  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of 
i-lnglng  mv  home  city  of  Cleveland  with 
a  ■■thin"  iuitl- ballistic -missile  system,  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  citizens  of  m\ 
city  and  of  the  Nation  if  that  mone;. 
were  spent  in  oiu"  war  against  poverty 
.•.nd  to  eliminate  slums  and  hunger  in 
Cleveland  and  other  cities 

From  research  that  I  have  made  oii 
tlus  subject.  I  am  convinced  that  tht 
total  price  lag  would  eventually  com. 
closer  to  $60  to  $70  billion,  and  even  thiv. 
figures  are  considered  c.onservatlve  bv 
some  experts 

Tliose  favoring  this  appropriation  .sa\ 
that  it  IS  necessary  because  of  I'f'ssib'.. 
Communist  China  nuclear  attack.  Th- 
fact   IS   that   China    now    wracked   with 
internal  disorder  -.vlll  not  have  the  cat  ■ 
iibiUtv  of  launching  a  nuclear  attack  ui. 
US  before  1970  or  '-911  at  the  very  ear- 
liest   Furthermore,  the  Sentinel  is  no: 
pnx)f  against  all  means  uf  directum  n  .- 
clear   weapons    It   does   not   at    pre.ser.: 
have  a  capability  against  sea-launchet: 
missiles    and    would    not    be    effectiv. 
against  a  submarine  or  a  surface  vcsse. 
missile  attack  bv  the  Chinese. 

Of  course.  Communist  China  h.^ 
really  no  surface  navy,  except  perhai - 
10  000  lunks  If  perchance  the  Chnie-i 
nnallv  achieve  the  capability  to  launci. 
a  nuclear  warheiid  from  one  of  the:; 
submarines,  then  the  antlmissl.e  syst. :: 
we  are  beuic  asked  to  provide  $22.  iii:.- 
llon  for  today  would  be  no  dcfen- 
;igainst  that  sort  of  nuclear  attack. 

The  evidence  is  clear  and   many  ex- 
ix-rts  in  the  field,  including  former  Secvr- 
tan,-  of  defense  McNamara.  have  testi- 
fied that  the  ABM  missile  .system  wou..; 
not  offer  real  prouction  against  a  Soviet 
nuclear  atUck.  It  follows  that  should  the 
Red  Chinese  make  tremendous  strides  i:-. 
their  nuclear  capability,  then  we  would 
be  faced  with  the  same  situation  as  we 
are    today    with    the    Russians.    In    the 
meantlme.  untold  billions  of  taxpayer-^ 
dollars  will  have  been  .squandered  ana 
utterly  wasted,  as  have  all  the  million^ 
so  far" spent  on  Nike-Zeus  and  other  ba.- 
llstic  missiles  defenses,  .so-called. 

To  embark  now  upon  a  project  of  such 
dubious  value,  at  such  fantastic  expense, 
against  the  advice  of  former  Secretary-  of 
Defense  McNamara  and  other  experts 
and  at  a  time  when  we  are  pleading  with 
other  nations  against  any  further  ex- 
penditures for  such  armaments,  makes 
no  sense  whatever  and  should  be  le- 
lectcd. 

In  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  . 
endeavored  to  delete  thts  matter  from 
the  military  construction  authorizatlor. 
bill  Mine  was  a  minority  vote.  I  was  nc: 
alone  but  mine  was  a  minority  vote. 
When  that  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Senate  I  introduced  an  amendment  to 
sirike  this  $227  million  authorization 
from  the  bill  It  was  defeated  at  that 
time  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  an:. 
iim.endment  today  on  this  .subject.  How- 
ever the  fact  is  that  the  junior  Senaio' 
from  Ohio  cannot  in  good  conscience 
ra-st  his  vote  for  an  approplration  b:-. 
which  would  result  In  a  waste  of  at  leas; 
S227  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  an^ 
cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  for  sue. 
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a  waste  when  he  knows  this  would  be  just 
an  installment  payment  on  a  much, 
much  larger  .sum  Also,  this  so-called  de- 
fensive svstem  would  ring  only  certain 
preferred  cities  in  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  know  which  they  would  be.  I  say 
■preferred"  not  because  the  citizens 
would  be  anv  safer  or  better  defended, 
but  because  .some  temporarj-  prosperity 
inicht  accrue  In  the  neiphborhood  of  the 
.system  because  of  the  huge  expenditure 
of  taxpavers'  money  involved. 

If  that  should  be  done,  if  this  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  S227  million,  is  ap- 
proved bv  ihe  Senate  today,  it  will  begin 
■  Vi   escalation   of    the   armaments   race 
which  will  Inevitably  lead  to  an  unbeliev- 
iblv  high  plateau.  Therefore,  I  announce 
it  "this  time  that  my  vote  will  then  be 
i-ast  a«ainst  the  bill.  It  is,  of  course,  with 
leluctance  that  I  make  this  statement. 
i)ecau3e  there  are  some  worthy  features 
.md  expenditures  in  the  bill. 
Mr.  CLARK  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  COOPKR.  Mr    President,  will  the 
Senator  yield"' 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COOPER  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  urge  the  Senate  to  carefully 
consider  the  implications  of  proceeding 
with  deplovment  of  an  anti-ballistic- 
mlssUe  svstem  at  this  time.  There  are 
sound  reasons  to  defer  deployment  of  the 
proposed  Sentinel  anti-ballistic-missile 
system  I  hope  all  Senators  will  weigh 
md  evaluate  these  reasons  before  mak- 
ing a  final  decision.  We  have  that  op- 
portunitv  on  this  bill  and  will  have  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  when  the  defense  pro- 
curement bill  is  considered  by  the  Sen- 
.ite  later  In  this  .session. 

First.   The    money    for   the    Sentinel 
■\BM  system  contained  in  the  military 
construction  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion is  $227  million  plus  $36  million  car- 
ryover  from   last   year's   appropriatioris 
for   a   total   of   $263   million.   But   this 
imount  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
funds  that  will  be  required  for  the  Sen- 
tinel ABM  svstem.  If  only  the  so-called 
thin  svstem  is  deployed,  it  will  cost  well 
over  S6  billion.  If  the  so-caUed  heavy 
svstem    urged   by    the   Armed   Services 
Committee  is  deployed,  its  minimum  cost 
is  estimated  to  be  $40  billion,  and  some 
luthorities  believe  the  cost  would  reach 
S70  billion  or  even  more.  Can  we  afford 
to  devote  this  money  for  an  untested  and 
unproven  svstem  when  it  Is  not  yet  neces- 
carv?  Can  we  afford  to  spend  these  vast 
amounts  of  money  when  we  are  not  cer- 
tain that  the  system,  if  built,  will  work? 
Can    we    afford    to    spend    these    vast 
amounts,  particularly  when  we  already 
have   had   to  cut  back   on  desperately 
needed    domestic    programs    and.    only 
•esterday,  have  cut  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
■ram  to  its  lowest  level  in  20  years  to 
under  S2  billion— a  fraction  of  what  the 
Sentinel  will  cost? 

Second.  According  to  best  and  most  re- 
cent intelligence  estimates  which  have 
been  fully  discussed  on  this  floor  In  re- 
cent weeks  and  only  today  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  Senator  Syming- 
TOJf.  it  is  rational  to  defer  deployment  of 
the  ABM  system  for  at  least  1  year.  This 
is  what  we  have  argued.  During  the  next 
vear.  research  and  development  on  an 
ABM  system  can  and  should  proceed  so 


that  if  the  next  President  recommends 
that  it  is  necessary  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system,  we  can  take  advantage  of  the 
best  and  most  recent  research  and 
development. 

Third  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
ABM  technology  has  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  that  justifies  costly  deployment  of 
a  full  system.  Research  and  prototype 
development  should  proceed.  Tlie  over- 
whelming majority  of  scientists,  incliid- 
ing  all  of  the  President's  former  scientific 
advisers,  agree  that  the  proposed  Senti- 
nel system  would  not  provide  protection, 
even  against  a  primitive  Chinese  ICBM 
system  if  and  when  the  Chinese  bmld 
ICBM's  in  significant  numbers.  The  Chi- 
nese  we  are  informed,  do  not  yet  have 
an  ICBM.  Further,  all  the  components 
that  are  to  go  into  the  proposed  Sentinel 
system  have  not  yet  been  built  or  tested. 
Some  components  that  have  been  built 
are  thought  by  men  of  outstanding  sci- 
entific credentials  to  be  obsolete.  Most 
important,  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  June  concerning 
the  ABM  revealed  a  deep  disagreement 
as  to  the  pufpose  of  the  Sentinel  system 
Is  it  a  building  block  apain.st  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
contends,  or  is  it  Chinese  oriented,  as  the 
executive  branch  has  indicated?  Surely, 
we  must  have  the  facts  from  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  from  our  scientific  and 
military  experts,  open  and  clear,  telling 
us  the  purpose  of  the  system,  whether  it 
is  a  Chinese-oriented  antiballistlc  sys- 
tem or  an  antiballistic  system  oriented 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth   We  are  now  in  the  process  of 
coming  into  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  the  question  of  limitations  of 
offensive  and  defensive  nuclear  weapoiis 
systems.  This  of  course  includes  ABM 
systems.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
the  Senate  action  approving  the  authori- 
zation   of    the    Sentinel    anti-ballistic- 
mlsslle  system  as  contained  in  the  mili- 
tary procurement  authorization  bill  was 
the  main  reason  that  the  Soviets  publicly 
announced   a   willingness   to   discuss   a 
limitation  of  ABM  systems.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  is  correct.  It  is  doubtful  that 
such  a  decision  would  be  made  by  the 
layers  of  Soviet  bureaucracy  in  3  days.  I 
believe  the  administration  had  knowl- 
edge of  Soviet  desires  to  discuss  limita- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  systems  before 
the  Senate  action. 

However,  let  us  assume  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  the  Senate  action  was 
instrumental  In  bringing  about  an  open 
declaraUon  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
desire  to  negotiate  a  limitation  of  nu- 
clear weapons— both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. If  this  Is  so,  there  is  now  no 
good  reason  to  destroy  the  advantage 
presumably  gained  by  the  pressure  ex- 
erted  by   the  Senate   to   achieve   these 
talks  There  Is  no  good  reason  to  make  it 
more  difficult,  by  either  side  beginning  to 
develop  and  deploy  new  defensive  weap- 
ons at  a  time  when  we  are  making  an 
effort  to  come  into  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive   weapons.   We    should   be    fully 
aware  that  we  should  expect  offensive 
countermeasures  by  the  Soviets  and  a 
spiralling  nuclear  arms  race  with  all  of 
its  costs  and  dangers  to  our  security  and 


survival— the  opposite  of  the  objective  we 

It  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  to  de- 
fer deployment  for  at  least  1  year.  We 
have  the  time.  According  to  the  best  in- 
telligence, we  have  gained  a  year  because 
of  setbacks  caused  by  cultural  revolution 
in  China  and  a  slowdown  of  Soviet  ef- 
forts While  it  would  be  prudent  to  de- 
fer deplovment  until  we  have  some  un- 
derstanding of  where  talks  between  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  on  nuclear 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  systems 
would  lead,  it  would  also  be  wise  to  con- 
tinue with  a  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment program  so  that  we  could  pro- 
ceed with  an  ABM  system  if  talks  should 
fail  and  if  the  next  President  should  de- 
cide that  it  is  in  the  national  interest. 
The  alternative  to  this  course  of  action 
is  escalation  of  the  arms  race. 

Accordingly,  with  other  Members  of 
the  Senate    I  will  offer  an  amendment 
later  in  this  session  to  have  this  issue 
again  brought  to  a  decLsion  and  a  vote. 
The  amendment  will  urge  a  vigorous 
research   and  development  program  of 
the  ABM  system  but  will  defer  deploy- 
ment until  June  30,  1969,  by  which  time 
the  next  President  and  the  next  Con- 
press  will  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
termine what  course  this  Nation  should 
follow  We  will  Lhen  be  able  to  draw  upori 
the  progress  of  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the  limita- 
tions, or  their  absence,  and  will  have  bet- 
ter evidence  on  the  value  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem and  its  true  purpose. 

Finally  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  recent  study  by  Jeremy  Stone, 
published  by  the  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  "The  Case  Against  Missile  De- 
fense." In  April  of  this  year  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  believe  the  Senate  will  find 
much  valuable  information  concerning 
the  ABM  issue  in  this  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  Against  Missile  Defences 
(By  Jeremy  J  Stone) 
(Note— Dr.    Stone     is    currently    on     the 
facultv     of     Pomona     College,     California: 
durini  1968-69.  he  will  be  engaged  m  post- 
doctoral work  m  economics  at  Stanford  L  nl- 
versltv     He    was    a   member   of    the    Hudson 
institute  from  1962  to  1964,  and  a  Research 
Associate  at  Harvard  Center  for  Int«mat  onal 
-Affairs   from    1964    to    1966    He    has   written 
widely  on  problems  of  national  security  and 
arms  control,  and  is  the  author  of  Contam- 
inq  the  Arms  Race:  Some  Specific  Proposals 
(MIT  Press.  1966)   and  Strategic  Per.niasion: 
Arms  Limitation  Through  Dialogue  (Colum- 
bia University  Press.  1967) 


THE  BACKGROrND 

On  18  September  1967,  Mr.  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  then  US.  Secretary  of  Defense^ 
announced  plans  to  deploy  a  l'n^>"d^^^«  "fj  ° 
missile  defence  system  (called  SentmeU 
against  the  possibility  of  an  attack  by 
Chinese  balUsfx  missiles  He  acted  imder 
considerable  political  pressure,  and  called  the 
case  for  the  weapon  system  •marginal  This 
Dolltlcal  pressure  was  generated  very  largely 
bv  the  belief— now  thought  to  be  mistaken— 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  deploylne  ballistic 
missile  defences  around  far  more  than  Mos- 
cow The  Soviet  Government  had  expressed 
wllUngness  in  principle  to  discuss  limits  on 
♦he  arms  race,  hc.r  had  delayed  m  setting  a 
date  for  talks  to  befrln  Many  drew  the  con- 
elusion  that   the   Russians  were  'stealing  a 
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march'  on  the  Unltod  SUte«  Becaua*  '.his 
pr«Mure  combined  with  :he  problem  'f  mis- 
sile defence  a«»ln«t  China,  and  because  China 
became  the  rationale  for  the  derision  taken 
It  Is  a  decision  almoet  impossible  to  reverse 
on  the  grounds  of  faulty  American  esti- 
mates of  Soviet  intentions  Indeed,  the  new 
US.  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr  Clark  CUtTord. 
has  advised  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Ciim- 
mltlee  that  he  is  for  nialniauilng  a  clear-cut 
nuclear  supremacy  uvt-r  the  Soviet  Union: 
this  approach,  distinctly  more  favourable 
to  missile  defence  procurement  than  'hat  of 
Mr  McNamara  3Ui?Ke."(ts  an  increase  m  the 
likelihood  that  the  United  States  will  press 
on  to  build  a  larsjer  system 

Nevertheless,  this  paper  rejects  the  arsfu- 
ment  that  at  '.east  some  missile  defences 
sh«ild  be  accepted  as  inevitable  Since  these 
deftnces  have  a  tendency  U)  rapid  obso- 
lescence, conceding  their  desirability  would 
roncede  the  correctness  of  continuing  ex- 
penditures. The  case  against  additional  ex- 
penditures for  missile  defences  Is.  for  the 
most  part,  a  case  against  building  any-- thus 
a  case  for  letting  whatever  has  been  done 
become  obaolete  as  soon  as  possible  In  any 
evant.  ^J^i«  paper  attacks  the  Idea  that  the 
exutlnft  thin  defence  against  Chinese  mis- 
siles should  be  used  as  a  'building  block'  for 
a  larger  defence  designed  to  neutralize 
Soviet  offensive  weapons 

Por  eight  years  preceding  the  .Sep<tember 
1967  decision' to  deploy  .*  thin'  b&llUUc  mis- 
sile defence.  United  States  Administrations 
considered  And  rejected  suggesUons  that  ori- 
uoing  development  programmes  ror  missile 
defence  be  followed  by  procurement  of  .,ne 
system  »r  another  At  flr^  it  was  a  primi- 
tive N'.ke-Zeus  mlsalle— <x)naldered  success- 
ful If  It  could  make  .in  Intercept'  of  a  sin- 
gle incoming  warhead  Such  i  system  could 
have  b*en  built  bv  1963  64  but  would, 
.iccordlng  to  estimates  made  bv  the  Defense 
Department  in  19«2  :iave  been  obsolete  by 
the  time  it  became  )peratioiuil  A  more  nd- 
vanced  svstem.  Stke-X.  could  have  been  or- 
dered in  1963  and  built  by  1968.  but--rela- 
tlve  to  projected  Soviet  improvements- 
would    have   been   obsolete    by    1966.' 

These  systems  depended  ipxjn  tracking 
incoming  ibjects  despite  clouds  of  chaff", 
then  distlngtushlng  between  decoys  and 
weapons  and  then  launching  antl-ml.^sUee 
at  located  warheads  Since  obeervatlons  of 
atmospheric  drag  on  Incoming  objects  were 
critical  to  dlsUngulshlng  them,  the  defence 
was  required  to  wait  inUl  'he  attacking 
warhead  had  t-n'^red  well  into  the  .atmos- 
phere .md  to  intercept  perhaps  5.iXK}  to 
100.000  feet  off  the  ground,  hence  It  had 
to  rely  upon  interceptors  that  could  climb 
thousands  oi  feet  '.n  .i  few  seconds  Por  thla 
rettson  also,  it  had  to  anticipate  Icrw- level 
detonation  -t  adversarv  warheads,  and 
hence  It  had  to  complenaent  the  system  with 
fallout  shelters  Finally,  the  defense  was 
local  m  character,  covering  ranges  of  only 
15  to  J5  miles,  and  ail  but  the  lajgest  2b  or 
50  \irtxin  areas  would  have  be«n  un- 
defended ' 

.Although  the  systems  under  development 
were  quite  obviously  improving  thmughout 
the  1959-65  period,  they  seemed,  paradoxi- 
cally, ever  less  likely  to  be  built  The  prob- 
lem of  civil  defense,  the  partial  coverage 
provided  by  the  defence,  the  rising  cost  of 
building  in  ever  mcire  complicated  system, 
a  growing  wlllli^nesa  to  rely  upon  the  bal- 
ance '•(  'error,  the  prospect  of  suitable 
Soviet  penetration  devices,  a  widespread  de- 
sire not  to  siir  up  the  irnw  ntoe,  .uid  Mr. 
McNam<uas  emphasis  '>n  cost -effective- 
ness— ail  combined  to  limit  the  prospects 
for   missile   defence   procurement 

In  1964,  Conunumst  China  exploded  her 
first  bomb,  and  American  strategists  saw  a 
threat  that  might  be  neutralized  with 
greater  contideuce  than  could  that  of  the 
Soviet     Union      Not     long     thereafter,     the 
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ruiige  of  the  American  mteiceptor  mlssUes 
was  greatly  expanded  .At  the  same  time, 
new  techniques  were  developed  to  permit 
the  deaitructlcn  of  IncomJng  missile*  with 
X-rays  while  they  were  ?tl!l  outside  the 
a'm>«phere  i  Earlier  systems  had  relied  on 
blast  effects  in  'he  atmosphere,  and  hence 
buch  systems  were  Ineffective  at  alr-lesa 
altitudes  )  The  increased  range  of  the  Inter- 
.  eptor.  In  conjunction  with  the  new  X-ray 
method  of  kill'.  erK-trmoufily  impro  ed 
p«[>er-ajid-pencll  calculations  of  effective- 
ness Incoming  missiles  ix>uld  be  .ittacked 
sever.il  hundred  miles  up.  Each  interceptor 
hatterv  could  cover  .»  ground  radius  of 
.itKiut  400  miles'  When  these  results  were 
considered  with  respect  to  '-he  new  (and 
weaker  1  prospective  Chinese  thre«t.  some 
began  to  talk  of  U^ie  possibility  (if  prevent- 
ing iiiv  Chinese  missiles  from  penetrating 
uiUl  the  19808 — even  of  discouraging  China 
Irom   building   long-range   nalasiles   at  all 

In   this  supersaturated    situ.ition,   :n    1966, 
sc>me  evidence  waa  iincovered  that  the  Soviet 
Union  liad  begun  to  build  a  ballistic  missile 
defence     Earlier    .sporadic    Soviet    efforts    to 
build   .t  single   battery   around  Leningrad   in 
1962  had  created  only  n  stir    Now  it  seemed 
certain  that  a  defensive  svstem  had  been  in- 
stalled  around   .Moscow    Elsewhere,    unques- 
tionably, something  wao  being  built  rapidly. 
This  more  comprehensive  installation  i  called 
the    Tallinn'  system,  after  the  Eatonl.in  city 
that  housed  part  of  iti  was  thought  by  so.me 
•o    be    a    defence    .ig^lnst    missiles     General 
Earle  Q    Wheeler  testified  that  It  would  vlo- 
..ite   .^^lUllry  :og:c    it    t  were  not   But  despite 
an  earlier  news  conference  in  which  Mr    .Mc- 
Namar.i    .innounced     considerable    evidence' 
that  the  Soviet  Union  w.is  deployl.".g  an  aiiti- 
misslle  svstem,  lie  testified  ;n  1967  that  exist- 
ing evidence  could   be  explained  by  the  hy- 
pothesis of  an  extensive  new  iilr  defence  sys- 
tem   Presunuiblv  such  a  system  wc.uld  have 
been  started  in  anticipation  of  .i  hlKh-rtylng 
B-70  aircraft  or  'he  tlUhts  of  -,ome  U  3  spy 
plane     .More    generally,    it    might    have    re- 
.lected  compulsive  vested  interests  in  aid  de- 
fence   By  1968.  a    majority   of  Department  of 
Defense     analysts     subscribed     to     Mr      Mc- 
Namara  s   air  defence   view  and  the  situation 
was  .seen  as  follows  In  the  fiscal  la69  defence 
budget 

No*  1  c.m  tell  you  that  the  majority  of 
■  ■;r  .i.if .Ugeace  community  no  longer  be- 
:ieves  that  this  so-called  Tallinn'  system 
which  Is  being  deployed  across  the  north- 
western approaches  to  the  Soviet  Union  .ind 
In  several  other  places  t  has  any  significant 
.AB.M  capability  This  system  Is  .apparently 
designed  for  use  within  the  atmosphere  most 
Ukeiy  igainst  an  aero-dynamlc  rather  than  a 
ballistic  missile  threat. 

Although  construction  of  the  Galo^li  AB.M 
system  arcuad  Moscow  Is  proceeding  at  a 
moderate  pace,  no  effort  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  year  to  expand  that  system  or 
■extend  It  to  other  cities.  It  Is  the  consensus 
of  the  intelligence  community  that  this  sys- 
tem could  provide  a  limited  defence  of  the 
Moscow  area  but  that  It  could  be  seriously 
degraded  by  sophisticated  penetration  aids' 
.No'withstindlng  this  new  appraisal  of  So- 
viet plans,  the  Defense  Department  .'las  not 
changed  Its  own  plans,  asserting:  Neverthe- 
less, knowing  what  we  do  about  past  Soviet 
predJlectlo.ns  for  defensive  systems,  we  must. 
for  the  time  being,  plan  our  forces  on  the 
a.ssumption  tn.it  they  will  have  deployed  some 
sort  of  an  ABM  system  around  their  major 
cities  by  the  early  1970s' "  The  phrase  'for  the 
time  beinn'  presumably  refers  to  the  posslbll- 
.ty  of  American-Soviet  discussions  and  may 
-uggesi  .\merlc.tn  willingness  to  compromise 
in  the  presence  ol  talk-s 

TH«    CENTRAL    ISSIES 

Will  Soviet  miasilea  be  launched  against  ua? 
A  large-scale  .Soviet  attack  against  .Ameri- 
can cities  Is  plainly  and  simply  not  rational 
since  the  American  response  is  primed  to 
destroy    the    Soviet    Union    in    return.    The 


.Soviet  leadership  is  aware  of  this  'Hiat 
nuclear  war  is  mutual  suicide  has  attained 
the  status  of  a  cllch6  with  both  super- 
powers Wide-scale  nuclear  attacks  on  Ameri- 
can forces  are  .so  unlikely  to  succeed,  and  .-o 
ilangerous  in  any  case,  that  it  Is  very  harJ 
'o  imagine  a  Soviet  leader,  or  Soviet  commit- 
tee, attempting  them 

one  can  talk  of  war  occurring  through 
escalation  But  It  still  requires,  at  some 
stage,  that  one  major  p<iwer  launch  nuclear 
weapciis  against  the  other  This  will  be,  and 
( an  be  expected  to  be  perceived  as  a  self- 
destructive  act.  For  the  foreseeable  future, 
viar  calculations  will  not  seem  promising: 
moveover  leaders  are  unlikely  to  believe  thetu 
If  they  do  seem  so  .And  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  three  decades  since  World  War 
II  i->f  great-power  caution  in  treating  even'-s 
that  might  risk  general  nuclear  war 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  r.ucler.r 
war  betvieen  the  United  States  and  the  so- 
viet Union  has  become  a  low-probablli' .■ 
event — possible  and  well  worth  worrying' 
about  because  of  its  enormous  con.sequences, 
but  still  unlikely  Because  It  has  this  char- 
acter, concern  with  'Kettlng  through  •::•' 
next  few  years'  has  gradually  been  trans- 
mitted into  concern  with  maintaining  nu- 
clear peace  and  national  security  over  ":•• 
next  decades  In  short  the  world  sltuatlwn 
now  warran-5  paving  attention  to  ih*- 
medium-  and  long-term  problems  attendant 
upon  proposed  policies  relating  to  nucelar 
war 

Would   "M5ii/e  defences  work  against  a 

maiOT  povDcr? 
There  are  four  questions  First,  will  missile 
defences  work  more  >ir  less  as  planned  :; 
the  absence  of  adversary  cour;'er-measure- 
Second,  would  the  defences  be  vulnerable  •  i 
American  i  r  Soviet  coimter-measures''  Thlr  '. 
would  these  counter-measures  be  taken''  .And 
fourth,  would  the  defences  simply  beccme 
obsolete  as  a  result  of  unrelated  develop- 
ments In  offensive  weaponry? 

Because  most  observers  t,ike  their  cue 
from  the  official  estimates  of  the  effectlvene-s 
of  missile  defence  little  attention  Is  normallv 
paid  to  the  possibility  that  these  estlmat-- 
might  themselves  be  only  'best  guesses'  The 
US  Defense  Department  asserted  in  1967 
for  example  that  a  ma.sslve  American  mlsslie 
defence,  costing  »20  to  $40  billion,  would 
hold  Immediate  fatalities  down  to  20  or  30 
million  if  the  Soviets  did  not  make  corre- 
sponding offensive  adjustments  in  their  stra- 
tegic forces  These  and  related  figures,  ad- 
mitted by  the  Defense  Department  to  be  :.- 
lustratlve  and  highly  sensitive'  to  small 
changes  m  tareetlng.  are  In  fact  still  mere 
questionable  'They  are  technological  specu- 
lations derived  by  systematically  excluditic 
all  that  does  not  lend  Itself  to  quantltat:vH 
analysis,  and  by  estimating  with  unreal  pn'- 
clslon  parameters  little  understood  and  vv:-n 
wide  variance 

These   estimates    .ire    i\ssociated    with      :  - 
toncally    unprecedented    mainten.i.nce     f  :■    - 
tronlc    reliability     and    computer    proeriini- 
mtng  standards   They  then  .ussume  that  -'-.e 
defence  will  work    as  planned  In  a   nucie.ir 
environment    that   Is.   to   put   It   mlldlv    un- 
precedented    Highly    complicated    computer 
prM»;ranimrs     sensitive    radars     and    mlss:ie  = 
P.lled  with  electronic  equipment  are  supp'  -*":! 
to   be  regularly   shooting  down   hundred- 
incoming   missiles    In    an   environment   vvri-. 
radar-bllnding   tire-balls,   electronlc-disrunt- 
mp  blast  and  X-rav  effects,  and  earth-sh.\k- 
ir.e  detonation.-:    .Moreover    'hese  figures 
siUT.e   that   i  o  unexpected  .Achilles   heel   .  .  I 
prevent  Itself  during,  or  soon  .if'er,  the  :•  >v 
to  several  ve.trs  required  to  build  the  system 
It  Is  worth   remembering   the  .American     ;r 
defence  system  which  was  built  at  a  total 
cost   of   [perhaps   J30   billion   during  the   .  .tc 
1950s.  This  was  a  .svstem  of  which  Its  build- 
ers  admitted   no  realistic  test  could  ever     •' 
civen     In    On    Thermonuclear   War.   Herm..;i 
Kahn  remarked  that  a  strategic  analyst  could 
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not  mak"  his  reputation  by  f.nding  holes  in 
the  lur  defence  .system — it  was  known  to  have 
t,o  man*'. 

It  is  no  accident  that  many  of  the  scien- 
tists who  were  intimately  Involved  in  build- 
ing the  SACiE  .ar  defence  system  In  the 
United  States  are  persuaded  that  a  com- 
parable tffort  nov^-  to  defend  against  ballistic 
missiles  Is  a  boondoggle.  Thus  Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Wiesuer  lornier  science  adviser  to  Presidents 
Kev.r.edy  and  Johnson,  a.sserted  m  a  recent 
article  m  Look  :\lagazine  thai  lew  competent 
people  expect  the  extremely  complex  ABM 
svstem  to  work  the  hrst  time:  yet  it  must 
to  have  ,.ny  effect'  And  he  noted  that  It  must 
vv.  tk  perfectlv.  since  ii  single  v^arhead  can 
destrov  :i  city  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
th.it  the  construction  of  ballistic  missile  de- 
fences in  the  United  States  is  the  single 
most  complicated  engineering  feat  ever  at- 
tempted m  the  world 

Even    lussumlng    that    the    defence    would 
\^■ork.  would   it  work  against  counter-meas- 
ures? It  IS  useful  l.ere  to  examine  American 
counterme.isures  to  the  prospect  of  a  Soviet 
ballistic   rnis.silo   defence,   since   these   could 
presumuhU-  be  adopted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
The  most  important  recent  cl'iange  in  .Amer- 
ican offensive  capability  is  the  incorporaUon 
in   each   missile   launcher  of  Multiple   Inde- 
pendently     Targetable      Re-entry      Vehicles 
(MIRVsi':    in   short,    the   placing  of   several 
separately  .ilmed  viarheads  in  a  single  'mls- 
.■^ile'     Thiis    one    possible    .American    missile 
could  carry  ten  separately  aimed  50-klloton 
warheads   instead   of,    for   example,   one   10- 
niegaton  warhead,  and  the  trend  Is  for  each 
launcher  to  have  several  ■  This  requires  the 
defence  to  u.se  ten  limes  as  many  intercep- 
tors   .American   land-  and  sea-ba.sed   missile 
•launchers'    have    stabilized    at   about    1,700. 
If  each  came  to  have  'several'  warheads  ca- 
pable  of   reaching   the   .Soviet   Union,   there 
would      he      approximiilely      10.000.      Soviet 
ICBM.s  are   nov^-   approaching  750.  and  their 
L'enerallv    l.'.rger    payloads    can    presumably 
reproduce    the    American    multiple    warhead 
capability  if  the  Soviet  Union  should  choose 
to  trv 

Multiple  warheads  are  the  penetration  aid 
that  lends  it-self  best  to  computations.  But 
the  United  States  Is  also  preparing,  and 
presumably  the  Soviet  Union  could  prepare, 
electronic  counter-measures:  knock  out  or 
confuse  a  radar,  and  all  warheads  might  get 
through  to  a  target;  send  one  warhead 
through  the  trajectory  of  another,  and  the 
r.\dar  may  be  blinded  by  the  blast  of  its  own 
interceptor;  try  to  have  your  missiles  arrive 
simultaneously  so  that  the  defence  Is  over- 
loaded; seek  out  vulnerable  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem to  attack,  and  then  attack  the  city." 
Obviously  there  is  room  for  ingenuity  and 
surprise  (factors  which  are  hardly  suscepti- 
ble to  calculation  I . 

Would  the  Soviet  Union  attempt  to  nullify 
an  American  system,  and  how  strongly  would 
the  United  States  react  to  a  Soviet  defence? 
Those  In  favour  of  ballistic  missile  defences 
have  sometlines  put  stress  on  the  possibility 
that  the  Soviet  Government  would  not  make 
those  corresponding  adjustments  in  its  of- 
fensive weapons  that  prevent  the  United 
•States  from  holding  immediate  fatalities 
down  to  20  or  30  million.  Perhaps  out  of  lack 
of  interest,  ineptitude,  or  scarcity  of  re- 
sources, the  Soviet  Union  might  not  respond 
effectively;  but  that  she  would  in  fact  make 
correspotiding  adjustments  In  her  offensive 
weapons  seems— as  has  been  put  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara— to  be  "virtually  certain".  She  has 
aready  built  an  enormous  strategic  force  that 
l.s  erowing  more,  not  less,  rapidly  than  it  did 
In  the  pa£t  She  becomes,  as  does  the  United 
States,  more  skilled  In  making  these  arms 
race  projections  with  each  passing  year.  (She 
has  only  to  follow  the  American  lead  in  any 
c.ise  )  And  she  grows  richer. 

In  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
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Union,  Internal  political  considerations  Join 
with  legitimate  security  concerns  to  make 
the  credibility  of  the  "deterrent  the  single 
most  Important  military  consideration.  In 
the  United  States,  the  opposition  political 
party  is  not  alone  In  being  the  guardian  of 
the  certainty  with  which  the  United  States 
can  invoke  her  deterrent.  In.side  the  Penta- 
gon, as  Secretary  McNamara  put  it  in  March 
196'7,  "I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  senior  civilian 
or  military  official  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  does  not  believe  that  (  n  we 
should  react  to  the  (Soviet]  ABM  deploy- 
ment by  expanding  our  offensive  force,  and 
(2)  we  have  the  technical  capability  to  re- 
act in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  our  continued 
capability  to  penetrate  that  ABM  defence 
None  of  us  are  in  any  doubt  about  that  "  "■ 
Jt  is  a  measure  of  the  height  of  feeling  on 
this  Issue  In  the  United  States  that  it  was 
not  considered  ridiculous  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara asserted  that  he  would  spend  "$50 
billion,  the  entire  military  budget",  on  main- 
taining the  ability  of  American  missiles  to 
penetrate  if  necessary. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  built  a  ballistic 
missile  defence  around  a  single  city  (Moscow) 
and    suggested    that    another    system    (the 
Tallinn  system)    -might  be   designed   against 
missiles,  the  US   Defense  Department  acted 
as  follows.  It  chose  to  produce  and  deploy 
the    Poseidon    submarine-launched    missile, 
which  it  said  would  make  the  effectiveness 
of    the    Polaris    submarine     'several     times 
greater.  It  produced  and  deployed  'improved 
missile  penetration  aids'.  It  initiated  the  "de- 
velopment of  new  re-entry  vehicles  specifi- 
cally designed  for  use  r.galnst  targets  heavily 
defended  with  ABMs'.  And  It  decided  to  'In- 
crease the  proportion  of  Minuteman   III  m 
the  planned  force  and  provided  it  with  an 
improved    third    stage'.    This    would    give    it 
greater  payload  and.  at  a  cost  of  $400  million, 
would   require   of   the   Soviet    Union    'many 
times  more  in  ABM  defences  if  they  try  to 
offset  It'.'" 

Thus,  In  the  face  of  an  equivocal  and  still 
building  Soviet  defence,  the  United  States 
ordered  the  capability  to  defeat  any  plausible 
Soviet  defence  of  the  mid-1970s.  We  cannot 
so  easily  connect  the  rapid  Soviet  build-up  In 
missiles  with  the  American  debate  over  mis- 
sile defences — a  debate  that  the  Soviet 
analysts  must  have  expected  would  eventu- 
ally lead  to  deployment.  But  we  should  at 
leait  observe  that  the  very  long  lead-time 
Involved  from  ordering  a  system  to  having 
It  operational — at  least  a  few  years — causes 
each  power  to  overreact  to  still  potential 
threats. 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  less  than  a  gen- 
eration ago  suffered  from  the  most  devasta- 
ting destruction  in  modern  warfare,  is  no 
less  keyed  to  the  Importance  of  deterring  the 
enemy  from  attack.  And  in  her  Internal  poll- 
tics,  as  m  the  United  States,  the  defence 
issue  can  presumably  be  used  by  one  faction 
against  another  As  likely  as  not.  for  a  So- 
viet leadership  to  permit  the  United  States 
to  build,  if  not  later  to  boast  about,  an 
unanswered  defence  against  missiles  is  to 
make  itself  vulnerable  to  potential  rivals. 

Even  If  neither  super-power  were  interested 
in  counter-meastires  to  ballistic  missile  de- 
fences, but  assuming  that  the  arms  race  con- 
tinued. It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  de- 
fences would  be  outmoded  by  unrelated  ad- 
vances in  weaponry.  For  example,  as  soon 
as  the  first  intcr-continental  missiles  were 
deploved— which  was  about  the  same  year 
the  American  air  defence  system  was  com- 
pleted—it became  obvious  that  missiles  could 
attack  and  'roll  back'  the  air  defence  to  make 
corridors  through  which  planes  could  then 
fly  without  opposition  Who  Is  to  say  that 
a  non-ballistic  missile,  orbiting  bomb,  or  new 
radar-dlsruptlng  weapons  effect  will  not  do 
the  same  thing  to  an  even  more  expensive 
missile  defence?  The  missile  was  not  devel- 


oped to  defeat  the  air  defence  system,  but  It 
certainly  outflanked  It. 

Vlrtuallv  any  new  strategic  weapon,  or 
major  modmcation  of  existing  strategic  v^-eap- 
ons,  will  raise  a  host  of  new  problems  for 
missile  defences  As  with  the  air  defence  sys- 
tem, the  designers  of  the  missile  defence  sys- 
tem expect  that  system  to  defend  Itself  while 
It  defends  the  country.  Weapons  against 
which  it  cannot  defend  Itself  will  be  weap- 
ons against  which  it  cannot  defend  the 
countrv.  Not  many  of  such  weapons  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  re-establish  the  cred- 
ibllitv  of  the  large  Soviet  investment  in  mis- 
siles „    ^ 

Por  reasons  like  these.  Dr  John  S.  Foster, 
who  as  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  Is  the  chief  engineer  in  the  US 
Defense  Department,  asserted  that:  Because 
the  enormous  quantities  of  equipment  in- 
volved and  the  near  rapid  rate  at  which 
the  technology  changes,  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive system  one  would  essentially  have  to 
turn  over  the  whole  system,  the  whole  $20 
billion  system,  every  few  years'  ' 

In  summary,  missile  defences  are  too  com- 
plicated, and  inevitably  too  untested,  to  gen- 
erate much  confidence  that  they  will  work 
as  planned.  Worse,  both  major  powers  can  be 
expected  to  take  appropriate  counter-meas- 
ures to  neutralize  them— even  to  overreact 
in  the  measures  taken.  Even  in  the  absence 
of  counter-measures,  the  arms  race  and  ad- 
vancing technology  are  likely  to  defeat  the 
effectiveness  of  the  system. 

One  mav  ask  why  advancing  technology 
will  not  produce  an  even  better  defence.  And 
this  can  only  be  answered  by  saying  that  a 
single  bomb  can  destroy  a  city,  and  no  Imag- 
inable defence  will  be  perfect.  It  is  an  axiom 
of  life  as  one  strategic  analyst  put  It,  that 
it  is  easier  to  destroy  than  protect.  The  of- 
fence can  trv  any  one  of  many  methods; 
the  defence  must  protect  against  each.  The 
offence  can  lose  many  times  and  still  suc- 
ceed m  its  goal  of  destruction;  the  defence 
must  be  100  per  cent  perfect.  Each  major 
power  Is  reaching  a  stage  at  which  it  has 
llterallv  thousands  of  warheads  to  launch 
in  any' one  of  several  ways  that  technology 
can  aiid  will  provide. 

An   attempt  to  defend   a  country  against 
the  effects  of  nuclear  war.  an  attempt  des- 
tined to  cost  several  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  take  vears  to  construct,  is  not  some- 
thing to  be  done  on  the  basis  of  short-range 
expectations    Nor.  as  was  noted,  do  the  im- 
mediate risks  of  war  in  the  early  1970s  war- 
rant it    It  seems  that  one  must  attempt  to 
estimate  the  chances  that  the  defence  will 
be  able  to  have  any  significant  attritlonal  ef- 
fect   on    the    offence    over    time,    despite    a 
continuing  arms  race  and  a  determined  at- 
tempt    to     neutralize     the     defence.     These 
chances    seem    slim.    At    best,    there    Is    no 
permanent  victorv  for  the  defence,  but  only 
continued  and  expensive  struggle.  More  like- 
Iv    most  of  the  time,  the  defences  will  not 
serve  to  protect  significant  fractions  of  the 
population  .aeainst  super-power  offence. 
Effect  of  Mw^sile  Defences  on  the  Arms  Race 
It   is  clear   that  missile   defences   tend  to 
encourage    expenditures    on    systems    aimed 
at  pentrating   missile   defences.  Since   these 
can   involve   the   retrofitting   of   entire   mis- 
sile forces  with   improved   missiles,  and  the 
multiplication  of  missiles  or  warheads,  this 
fact  Is  a  major  economic  and  political  argu- 
ment against  the  deployment  of  defences. 

Still  worse,  however,  the  MIRV  method  of 
ensurine  penetration,  in  conjunction  with 
ml.ss'le  defenses,  creates  certain  strategic 
fears  Prom  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  for 
example,  the  United  States  may  come  to 
have  several  thousand  peparateiy  deliverable 
warheads  The  Soviet  Government  controls 
about  750  ICBMs  and  about  800  IRBMs  and 
MRBMs.  What  If  each  of  these  could  be 
.successfully  atacKfd  by  American  missiles? 
In  response  to  a  newspaper  report  suggesting 
-that   the   accuracv   of  MTRVs   might  be  in- 
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sufficient,  to  threaten  hardened  weapons,  the 
US  Defease  Deptirtmeiit  Issued  a  denial  say- 
ing E^ach  new  MIRV  warhead  will  oe  aimed 
indlvldvially  and  will  be  far  more  accurate 
than  any  previous  or  exiaUni?  warhead  They 
will  b«  far  better  suited  f'^r  deRtructlan  '-'f 
h.irdened  enerr.v  m.sslle  sit«»  than  any  exists 
ing  missile  warheads  '  Indeed,  no  other  as- 
sumption than  steadily  iniproving  accuracy 
could  oe  made  with  even  medium  probability 
by  a  cautloua  Soviet  strategic  inaiyst  A 
measiire  uf  the  improvement  to  date  w.ia  pro- 
vided by  -he  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Mr  Nitze.  In  a  table  wlilch  showed  that  a 
mlsalle  carrying  ten  30-lclloton  warheads 
could  destroy  ten  separate  airfields,  from 
12  to  17  hard  mUslle  silos,  or  3  5  cities  of 
100. OOO  popu..atlon.  I  In  these  reepecta  it  was 
any-where  from  12  to  ten  times  more  efficient 
than    a   slagle    lO-megaton    warhead,  i   ' 

Although  the  United  States  l»  far  ..head 
oi  tne  Soviet  Union  in  the  development  of 
muitlpie  Aarheatls.  has  niunerlcal  superiority 
l.i  miislie«,  and  has  a  far  more  seiure  sub- 
marine force,  she  is  nevertheless  .ijresMly 
worried  about  Soviet  attaclcs  on  her  mnd- 
ba»«v3  mlasiles  According  to  the  US  Defense 
DepartmenC.  "A  large  Soviet  ICBM  force  with 
,1  ,uOstan»l7U  hard-target  kill  capabiuty 
might  be  .^oie  to  destroy  a  large  number  of 
uui-  ytinuteman  missiles  in  their  sUo«  An 
extensive  effecuve  Soviet  ABM  defense  might 
then  be  able  to  intercept  iuid  destroy  a  .arge 
part  of  our  residual  missile  Wiirheads,  in- 
tludlng  those  carried  by  submarine- launched 
nilssilee'  '  Admitting  that  such  a  threat  is 
•quantitatively  far  greater  than  those  pro- 
jected m  the  latest  Intelligence  estimale*', 
Mr  McN-unara  asserted  that  prudence' 
dictated  that  Uie  United  Suites  put  h-rself 
in  a  position  to  strengthen  her  offensive 
capability. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  have  far  more 
reai.on  to  reel  concerned  Defense  Depart- 
ment teetimonv  revealed  what  the  Soviets 
most  do  to  neutralize  various  American  de- 
fensive postures  In  illustrative  computations 
about  the  nud- 19708  against  a  hypothetical 
American  .lefeiisive  system  now  estimated  at 
$22  to  $40  billion,  the  Soviet  retaliatory 
force  of  tiie  m.d- 1970s  would  hold  only  10 
million  Americans  hostage  to  a  surprise  at- 
tack unless  cou.-iter-measures  were  adopted. 
Soviet  adoption  of  penetration  aids,  and  of 
Multiple  Independently  Targetable  Reentry 
Veh.cles  i  MIRVs  i .  would  raise  this  figure  to 
40  million.  Bu:  to  get  it  back  to  90  million, 
where  It  ,vouId  stand  If  the  Umted  States 
built  only  .^fntnici  would  require  350  mobile 
ICBMs  The  -act  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment refers  to  mobile  ICBMs  reveals  the 
anticipated  capacity  of  .MIRVs  to  attack 
locatable  ICB.%U.  In  short  MIRVs  plus  ABM 
spell  trouble,  at  ieait  on  paper,  it  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  Soviet  decisionmaking  is  stlU 
worrying  about  surprise  attack  from  the 
United  States.  -  Aa  Mr  Mc.N.iuiara  s  current 
statement  put  u.  We  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  sides  would  be  far 
better  .ill  'f  we  can  reach  an  iigreemtnt  on 
the  limi'4i:ion  jf  all  strategic  nuclear  forces. 
lncl-.;dlng  ABMs'  •« 

Missile  defences  are  likely  to  encourage 
not  'Illy  oiTensLve  weapons  that  may  neu- 
tralize thein  but  more  defences  is  well  .\1- 
•r.o.gh  Mr  .McNaniara  may  nave  argued. 
as  ne  did  in  his  announcement,  that  the 
c.Lse  ror  a  Chinese  defence'  is  only  marginal', 
and  'he  case  against  a  more  massive  defence 
cle:ir.  time  lenus  to  turn  whatever  exlils  into 
a  military  necessity  in  the  logic  and  psycho- 
logic of  delence  bureaucracies  We  have  seen 
th.s  happen  before  The  eate  for  1.000  lond- 
oased  .Amtrica-i  Mtnutemen  was  question- 
able, and  .Mr  .McNamara'8  18  September 
speech  announcing  his  recent  decision  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  excees.ve,  blaming  the 
decision  on  So  let  .secrecy  Had  the  United 
Slates  followed  a  dlfTerent  logic,  it  is  possible 
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that  sne  might  have  contented  herself  with 
Po/urii  subnuirln^s  .itirt  tew  I!  .mv  lund-bjscd 
missiles  She  might  have  relied  >ii  the  threat 
to  attack  A  few  cities  .iiid  disavowed  unv  in- 
tention to  strike  Soviet  missiles  .the  policy 
called  finite  deterrence)  But  having  made 
the  choice  she  has.  American  poiicy-niakcrs 
are  led  seriously  to  consider  attempts  t<>  ex- 
tend or  protect  what  Uiey  have  built 

Something  should  be  said,  m  parsing,  ul 
the  arms-race  Implications  of  the  dlfTerent 
solutions  proposed  U>  the  projected  vulner- 
HblUty  of  .Vfiiinf(*m(in  First  of  all.  almost 
all  of  the  iirms-race  problems  could  be  re- 
solved at  one  swoop  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  dismantle  the  land-ba.sed  mis- 
siles when  they  become  vulnerable,  and  relv 
instead  on  existing  or  Increased  numbers  of 
Polans  submarines  This  massive  reduction 
of  American  offensive  power  would  undercut 
rears  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
.ittack  on  her  forces.  The  Invulnerability  of 
PoLar'.s  would  prevent  attack  upon  the  sea- 
based  missiles.  .Old  whatever  was  necessary 
to  penetrate  future  Soviet  defences  could  be 
installed  in  the  submarine-launched  missiles 
Instead,  the  Defense  Department  Is  con- 
sidering lai  converting  the  entire  force  to 
Vfinutfrnun  ///  i  e.  completing  its  modern- 
ization, and  hence  Improving  its  ortenslve 
capability,  so  that  whatever  missiles  survue 
will  be  mure  poweriul.  ibi  increasing  the 
number  of  warheads  each  .V/niiUr"i<i'i  mis- 
sile could  carry.  1  e  doing  more  of  the  same 
as  In  |0).  ic)  emplaclng  the  entire  .Vfi.-iiifc- 
muti  /;/  force  in  super-hard  silos,  i.e.  pro- 
tecting It  against  .ittiick  by  requiring  of  the 
Soviet  Union  more  accuracy,  more  missiles, 
or  larger  ones  for  the  same  .unount  of  ile- 
structlon;  or  iti  i  protecting  the  Minutcman 
force  with  an  .^BM  defence,  i.e.  employing 
what  is  called  hard-point  defence. 

Solutions  lai  and  ibi  would  further 
threaten  the  Soviet  force,  pushing  the  spiral 
still  further.  Solution  ici  buys  time,  but 
resolves  the  problem  In  no  definitive  way  If 
the  Russians  seek  protection  m  numbers — 
nmnbers  that  will  eventually  seem  to  threat- 
en the  new  silos  Solution  idi  will  tend  to 
enlarge  the  Sentinel  missile  defence,  repre- 
senting a  step  forward  politically,  psycho- 
logically, and  perhaps  even  technically,  to  a 
fiiK-fledgcd  city  defence.  This  atU  have  an 
unfortunate  eiTect  on  Soviet  planners.  .\nd 
If  Dr.  Wlesner  Is  right  when  he  says  he  Is 
certain  that  the  system  we  are  now  plan- 
ning will  be  regarded  :is  metfectlve  before 
It  is  installed'  It  is  equally  plausible  that  the 
hard-point  detence  will  be  considered  In- 
adequate protection  by  the  time  it  is  built 
The  only  jiossible  basis  for  stability  is  to 
switch  the  main  part  of  strategic  offensive 
capability  to  submarines  .md  to  do  it  m  both 
super-powers  Unfortunately,  the  trend  m 
relati'e  offensive  power  seems  quite  In  the 
•ipposlte  direction,  and  strong  political  and 
burpaucrntlc  pressures  seem  likely  to  keep  It 
•hat  way 

In  any  case,  these  difficulties  reveal  the 
problems  that  are  .assiKlated  with  a  single 
bad  decision— too  many  >tinutemen.  Simi- 
larly. If  It  should  become  accepted  that  at- 
tempts to  protect  the  >  ountry  are  In  order. 
a  variety  of  other  expenditures  will  follow  In 
time  These  will  Include  expenditures  on 
bomber  defences  and  antt-submarlne  warfare. 
.IS  well  as  expenditures  to  prevent  existing 
missile  defences  from  becoming  obsolete. 
There  Is.  of  course,  the  ftirther  [xjsslbillty 
that  defences  against  new  weapons,  cruise 
missiles  or  something  else  might  be  encour- 
aged as  well. 

The  possible  future  costs  In  arms  procure- 
ment of  accepting  the  leglUmacy,  feasibility, 
and  desirability  of  defence  agalrut  nude  ir 
weap-.'ns  are  quite  unlimited  Systems  of  mid- 
course  intercept,  or  boost-phase  Intercept,  are 
now  officially  considered  outlandlshly  expen- 
sive. Involving,  as  they  may.  large  numbers 
of  satellites  But  presen'  missile  defence  con- 
siderations viere  when  tiegim  tn  the  late 
1940s  and  early  1950s,  even  more  outrageous. 


ntlclputlng.  is  'hey  had  to.  the  parallel  fu- 
ture development  of  the  ml.sslles  themselves 
And  the  logic  and  potential  efficiency  of  .it- 
tempts  to  intercept  missiles  early  In  their 
course  will  keep  such  defences  under  serious 
study  By  the  same  token  the  strategic  fears 
.iroused  by  these  p.>Rslbllltle8  could  easily 
grow  over  time  since,  conceptually,  they  could 
conceivably  promise  higher  reliability  of  at- 
trition. 

In  general,  over  a  period  of  decades,  the 
possibility  that  the  defence  might  throw  a 
substantial  scare  into  the  nlTence  is  an  Im- 
portant argument  against  the  deployment  of 
defences  It  is  not.  as  .wme  would  argue,  a 
good  reason  for  encouraging  defences  be- 
cause In  the  face  of  the  strenuous  pressures 
for  their  neutralization,  we  can  hardly  ex- 
pect the  "effective"  defence  to  be  more  than 
a  transitory  phenomenon  ;n  a  dynamic  con- 
test. (If  at  some  future  time  some  really 
super  and  more  permanent  defence  emerged. 
it  would  be  time  enough  then  to  take  Its 
particular  characteristics  of  cost  and  perma- 
nency into  consideration,  along  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  political  climate  i 

While  these  long-run  dangers  .-eem  ."^pecii- 
l.itlve.  they  may  be  related  to  this  first  deci- 
sion to  build  a  limited  ml.sslle  defence  much 
as  the  present  commitment  of  .nOO  000  troop.-; 
in  Vietnam  is  related  to  the  Initial  decLslon 
to  commit  15.000  combat  troop.-;.  Inspired  by 
Soviet  efforts,  by  occasional  new  ideas  m  mis- 
sile defence,  by  improvements  in  Chinese 
\ve\pons.  by  competition  among  the  political 
parties,  by  pressures  from  American  Industry 
and  the  defence  establishment,  by  changes 
m  Defense  Department  '.eadershlp.  and,  con- 
ceivably, by  stre.sses  and  .strains  m  American- 
Soviet  relationships,  missile  defence  Is  not 
going  to  be  easy  to  stop. 

.\11  this  costs  money,  but  It  has  other  un- 
fortunate effects  as  well.  The  pro<xxup.itlon 
with  arms  gaps  or  the  implications  of  new 
■weapons  takes  the  time  of  goverrunent  and 
preempts  the  focus  of  public  debates  It 
forces  negotiations  to  concentrate  on  a  series 
of  ne'w  problems  dike  bombs  m  orbit),  cre- 
ates alarms  that  undermine  better  American- 
Soviet  relations,  and  tends  to  ;iroduce  ever 
more  destructive  weapons. 

Does  China  u-arrant  a  missile  defense? 
Virtually  all  China  experts  deny  'he  image 
of  a  Communist  China  that  '.seeks'  nuclear 
war.  They  suggest  instead  the  likelihood 
that  Pekme  will  seek  low-risk  strategies  of 
political  intervention.  :isslstance  to  Insur- 
gents, propaganda,  and  so  on.  More  gen- 
erally, the  Chinese  leadership  can  liardly  re- 
main obllvi-ia?  to  the  st;irk  nuclear  realities 
that  have  [wsuaded  everyone  else  .\  Chinese 
.ittack  upon  the  United  St.-.tes  is  Chinese  na- 
tional suicloj.  and  Chinese  leaders,  or  com- 
mittees of  taem.  can  be  expected  to  see  it 
this  way.  .\twick  from  China  is  very  well  de- 
terred. 

Many  .Arr,  ?rican  supp)orters  of  a  defense 
against  CI.  tnese  missiles  quite  openly 
want  to  retoln  the  ability  to  attack  Chln.i 
pre-emptivei  f  or  the  threat  to  do  so.  Thus 
one  .Amerlcin  analyst  .asserted:  '.American 
leaders  prob.\oly  would  develop  different  at- 
titudes tciwards  the  Chinese  according  as  the 
United  Sfate-1  did  or  did  not  liave  HMD  ' 
However,  .\m-rican  Presidents  .ire  not  likely 
to  put  as  mu:h  oontldcnce  in  these  very  In- 
volved compu '.atlons  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  all  tt  at.  and  even  these  comptita- 
tlons  .ilways  l-.ave  open  the  pcisslbllity  of 
losing  a  city  or  two.  Presidents  know  that 
Defen^'p  De:>ar':ments— indeed  eovern.Tipn- 
agencies  genernily— are  capable  of  making 
nilstaJtes  This  particular  estimate  concerns 
a  svstem  that  Is  especially  complicated  and 
untest&ble — as  we  noted.  In  short,  the  Presi- 
dent IS  likely  to  be  deterred  from  pre-emptive 
ittack  on  China 

But  would  the  Chinese  knew  It?  Might 
they  not  be  sobered  by  m  -American  de- 
feiise^  Again,  their  most  likely  strategies  are 
one  to  which  nuclear  conflict  and  the  threat 
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of  it  are  Irrelevant.  In  any  case,  ca^i  they 
be  expected  to  believe  in  the  defense?  Who- 
ever heard  of  a  defense  that  was  airtight? 
Chinese  planners  will  not  have  to  be  opti- 
mistic to  be  .-sceptical  of  the  optimism  of 
\merlran  planners;  they  need  only  share  the 
attltvides   of   almost   everyone   but   strategic 

'"l"n"  addition,    this    posture    of    seeming    to 
•hrcaten  pre-emptive  attack  Is  not  desirable. 
The  temptation  to  carry  out  the  threat  gives 
rUe  -o  risks  of  general  nuclear  war.  To  the 
extent  that  the  threat  of  attack  Is  successful. 
it  mleht  onlv  induce  In  the  Chinese  a  policy 
of  holding  Asians  hostage    It  could  also  In- 
duce them  to  develop  weapons  less  desirable 
than   missiles    In   any  case,  the  very  effort 
to  defend  against  Chinese  missiles  is  likely 
to  enhance   China's   status  in   Asia.   And   If 
Chinese    missiles    are    worth    such    an    effort 
on   the   part   of   the   United   States,   tt  may 
be  that  Asians  will  be  pressed  by  parties  in 
ooposltion  to  take  the  Chinese  threat  more 
seriotislv    than    thev    might   otherwise.   The 
pre-emption  possibilitv  itself  might  be  con- 
sidered  verv  undesirable  by  friendly  Asians 
and   verv  dangerous    War   with   China,  like 
war  with  North  Vietnam,  will  be  much  more 
destructive  in  the  theatre  of  conflict  than 
It  IS  to  the  United  States,  and  this  possibility 
win  not  ))e  lost  upon  Asians 

In   iicneral.  to  base  Western  steadfastness 
in  Asia  upon  the  ability  of  the  United  Stetes 
'o  reduce  .American  casualties  is  to  make  the 
same  mistake  just  made  in  Europe.  There  the 
United  States  has  recently  avoided  basing  her 
commitment  on  her  ability  to  cut  her  own 
lo.sses  in  a  nuclear  exchange— that  posture 
has  totallv  lost  credibility.  An  analogous  pol- 
icy would  lose  that  same  credibility  In  Asia 
'ast  cnoueh  The  United  States  should  there- 
fore develop  a  rationale  lor  Asian  guarantees 
with  greater  staving  power  As  in  Europe,  she 
should  avoid  playing  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  doubt  her  commitment  by  basing  It  on 
ever  more  dubious  calculations  of  casualties. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  would  the  system 
work  against  China'?  No  one  really  knows  be- 
cause the  tvpe  and  sophistication  of  future 
Chinese  missiles  cannot  be  known.  The  most 
effective  counter-measures  of  the  1970b  are 
not  known  either  (nor  whether  they  will  be 
expensive  or  cheap) .  Whatever  they  are,  they 
will   be   openly   discussed   in   the   American 
press    and  the  Chinese  will  learn  them.  The 
Defense  Department  estimates  that  attacks 
•.vhich  might  otherwise  kill  7  million  people 
could  be  held  to  1  million  or  less.  And  it  be- 
1  eves  that  as  the  Chinese  ICBM  force  grows, 
•for  relatively  modest  outlays'  Sentinel  could 
be  improved   to  limit  Chinese  damage  Into 
the  1980s.  But  1985  is  as  far  In  advance  as 
1950   is   behind,   and   since   the   first  Soviet 
atom  and   hydrogen  bombs  were  detonated 
in  1949  and  1952,  it  has  become  clear  that  an 
awful  lot  of  technical  advance  Is  possible  In 
time  spans  of  this  order. 

Can  the  Chinese-oriented  system  be  dis- 
sociated from  a  larger  Soviet-oriented  one? 
The   Chinese   force  Is  likely  to  require  to- 
nrovement    in    Sentinel    earlier    than    the 
United   States   expects,   and   these  improve- 
ments  may   blur   the    difference.   More   im- 
mediately,   many   in   the   United   States  see 
.St'tittneias  a  suitable  beginning  for  an  at- 
tempt to  maintain  or  increase  American  nu- 
c'car    superlontV;    Secretary  Clifford  might 
i;e  in  that  category.  Certainly  Sentinel  couM 
be  a  buildinK-block  to  a  larger  system.  (It  Is 
also  what  the  Defense  Department   calls  a 
foundation'  lor  a  future  defence  of  Minute- 
man  ioTces.)  ii,,„i„ 
Most  relevant,  the  Soviet  leaders  are  likely 
to  see  this  system  as  a  first  step  to  a  defence 
against    their   missiles,   because   that  Is   the 
problem  they  worry  about  and  because  they 
need  lead-time  to  take  the  appropriate  pre- 
ventive measures.  Certainly,  Senune    is  far 
more  effective  in  neutralizing  overall  Soviet 
capabilities  than  the  primitive  Soviet  efforts 
around  Moscow  are  in  reducing  those  of  the 


United  States.  And  consider  how  much  the 
latter  overreacted  to  the  Soviet  efforts. 

Mr  McNamara  called  the  American  deci- 
sion to  build  Sentinel  'marginal'.  But  in 
terms  of  the  American -Soviet  lirms  race,  the 
balance  seems  quite  in  the  other  direction^ 
Sentinel  seems  likely  to  cost  the  United  States 
a  great  deal  of  time. 

MISSILE    DEFENCES    AND    ARMS   CONTROL 

For  some  time  the  dominant  American 
view  hafi  been  that  missile  defences  would 
have  the  exacerbating  effect  on  the  arms  race 
lust  described,  and  that  the  pressures  they 
would  generate  could  not  be  contained  in  a 
comprehensive  formal  agreement.  For  this 
reason,  lor  example,  the  American  proposal 
to  the  Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence that  It  explore  a  freeze  on  offensive  and 
defensive  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
included  as  'an  essential  part'  limitations  on 
anti-ballistic  missiles.'" 

In  the  recent  past  there  have  been  isolated 
defections  from  this  view,  encouraged  by  the 
seeming  Inevitability  of  Soviet  missile  ue.encc 
deploymenl^an    inevitability     now     large  y 
based  on  American  actions,  if  indeed  mi.ssile 
defences  are  inevlUble  at  all.  One  ^'dvoc.ite 
of  missile  defences  h.a.s  suggested  th.it  bal.  .-- 
tic  missile  defences  could  reduce   potential 
casualties   (an  arms-control   goal)    -md  then 
be  controlled  bv  a  comprehensive  American- 
Soviet  agreement.  Such  a  ,)osslbilitv  cannot 
be  ruled  out  entirely,  since  lor  example,  the 
missile  defences  might  be  as  ineffeclrv>   and 
irrelevant  as  existing  air  defences.  But,  as- 
suming that  the  deplovment  contest  between 
missiles    and    antl-missUes    was    reasonably 
balanced-so  that  the  defensive  mi^^'l^s  ^f /; 
or  were  thought  to  be.  competitive  v,1th  the 
offensive  ones— then  the  competition  between 
offence  and  defence  becomes  very  complicated 
and  hard  to  freeze.  Indeed,  in  practice    it  is 
probablv    onlv    necessary    that    the    defence 
seem   to  be   improvable    fo   '^^^^^'«"f f   '^ 
coming  years  for  it  to  cast  a   pall   over  the 
prospects  of  the  treaty.  And  this^  is  for  .tra- 
Teglc  analysis!  Politicians  may   hnd  it  -suffi- 
cient to  know  that  the  treaty  and  the  prob- 
lem are  complicated,  that  technologv-  changes 
fast    and  that  deterrence  is  important    Note 
that     even     with     an     enormous     political, 
strategic,  and  economic  consensus  favouring 
endini  the  arms  race  on  the  basis  of  overkill 
and  nlclear  plenty,  not  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  American  senators  argued  for  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Russians.  If  'l^terrence  .eemed 
erodable  under  the  treaty,  even  this  handful 
would  be  further  reduced. 

As  for  the  technical  complications  induced 
by  missile  defences,  they  are  enormous^ Each 
side  is  committed  to  ongoing  research  and 
development  In  every  faintly  plausible  direc- 
tion out  of  which  an  effective  defence  might 
come  It  is  quite  Impossible  to  design  .a  treaty 
th^t  would  cope  with  ideas  not  yet  formu- 
at^^uch  IdVas  would,  of  course,  have  to 
he   covered   bv   a   riaht  of   withdrawal.   But 
there  are  a„o  those  ideas  which,  while  not 
sufficiently  novel  to  spark  a  withdrawal  from 
the  treaty  may  nevertheless  arouse  the  most 
!erio^  concern.  What  if  a  treatv  l.ad  been 
"gotlated   in   the   early   1960s   that  Urn  ted 
the  number  of  defensive  missiles  and  fjoze 
onlv   the   externally   observable   characterls- 
tl"cE-a  common  assumption.  The  American 
improvements  in  range  of  interception  and 
-^fmechanism  of  warhead  could  have  turned 
the  point-defence,  'frozen'  by  the  treaty,  into 
a  defence  of  large  areas.  Similarly,  the  recent 
shift   from   individual    warheads    to    smaller 
independently  guided  re-enUy  vehicles  very 
substentlally  changes  the  '^^"^^^l^^J^'^^ 
offensive   missile.   In    effect   each   missile   Is 
turned  into  several.  Yet.  with  regard  to  exter- 
nal  characteristics,   the   missile   can   be   de- 
nizned  to  look  the  same.  It  :s  possible  to  hope 
Ihat  defensive  improvements  like  these  men- 
t'oned  might  be  exactly  nullified  by  offensive 
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improvements  like  these  also  mentioned   But 
surely  there  is  no  certainty  "^om     t^ 

At  least  one  analyst  has  argtied   that  the 
problem  would  be  .solved  if  the  United  States 
Su   noTput  such  empha,sls  on  overwhelming 
deterrence,  and  has  proposed   that    this  em- 
phasis be  changed    But  in  Mew  of  the  po  it- 
Zl    Obstacles,    the    lead-time    vuicertainles 
■  nd   the   tremendous   sensitivity   of   all   con- 
cerned. It  seems  unrealistic  to  think  that  im- 
ponani  changes  might  be  effected.  It  is  rrla- 
o.rlv    ea.sv    to    persuade    a    Congress    or    an 
Vtnerlcan  ■Administration    to    do    ^-^r.eXh'^J 
iUc   buv  a   balll-stic  missile   defence.   But     o 
persuade    it    that    it    ought    not    «H.'     ^    to 
soviet   defences   is   to   strike    at    the    mnda- 
ir.ental  premise  of  prst-war  strategic  we;,pon 
nollcv— overwhelming    deterrence. 

More   often,   it   ha.s  been   argued   that   the 
Russians   will   never   agree   to  ^Klding   c.ow-n 
expenditures  on  missile  defences,  and  hence 
Ihatagreemen-s  must  be  designed  to  permit 
thEm    (Again,  it  should  ho  pointed  out  that 
!!^Tvallable  evidence,  the  Soviet  ""f " '^»f 
planning  to  spend  very  much.)   BtU  in  co    - 
loerlng  what   the  Ru.s.sians  w  11   ^"-c-P;;    ;"'' 
i.iust  also  keep  in  mind  what  they  <-'»'"^   -^t: 
■"se    The  idea  that  the  Ru.s.sian.s  should  not 
build  a  missile  defence  cfTectlve  against  the 
United  States  is  not  just  part  ot  ■'  P'''^P''^'^; 
which  the  united  States  woulcl  like  the  Soviet 
Union    to   acc'pf.    it   is   an    inupr.il    P-'rt/'i 
^!aerican    policv     with     which     the    United 
States  would  like   to  have  the  Russians  co- 
.  jjcratc.  The  United  .States  can.  and  unques- 
t ionablv   will,   -negotiate'   the   'nj^f f"'^",'!! 
of  a  soviet  defence  unllaterallv.  This  is  what 
Mr    McNamara   meant   when   he   testllieu   m 
•he  spring  of  1967:  'I  do  not  think  they  have 
;.  defence.  Mr.  Sikes.  that  i.s  exact!;,  ■■"ly  pointy 
We  will   get  more  weapons  through   to  the 
soviet  union  as  a  result   '^f    -l^eir   ^'^P';'>'''| 
an  ABM  than  we  would  if  they  had  not.  We 
presented   to  you  a  pn.stran.me   that  with  a 
ligh  degree  of  probability  will  more  "^ha" '^'  ; 
.et  their  ABM.  .  .  .  Therefore.  I  say  the-,   do 
not  have  a  defence.'  '-  In  this  light,  any  ex- 
penditures by  the  Russians  on  a  mi=.,iie  ue- 
'.ence    designed    against    the    United    S.ates 
would    be   l-rrors    in    cost-elfecli.eues.-,     o.ies 
vhich    thev   would    eventually    correct.    Re- 
member,  the   soviet   union    i»   not   stanuing 
still:  a  Ko.svgin  or  his  successor  :«•'«>  -f^/^  ^•''- 
pendltures    that    a    Khrushchev    might    not 
i;ncw  how  to  oppose,  or  u  Stalin  want^  to. 

It    has    been    suggested    that    the    United 
States  should  match  Soviet  '''^Pe"^';  "f  ;„^,^ 
•nissile  defence,  on  the  ussui.iption  that  mi.u- 
lar  forces  on  both  sides  will  make  arms-con- 
trol agreements  easier.  Why  this  should  be  so 
■  s  unclear:    in  any  case  the  argument  pu.:, 
too     much    stress    on    the    reUatlve  y    more 
-ormal-and  less  likely-methods  of  ending 
he Trrns  race.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  one 
'eems  to  think  that  the  United  States  need 
match    the    Russians    in    numbers    of    sub- 
marines or  they  match  us  in  kinds^of  naval 
"rces-as  a  precondition  of  plausible  aeree- 
m  nts.  in  an?  event,  the  argument  w-  "jade 
on   the   now   questionable   assumption   that 
the   Soviet  Union   was  buyinu  tnore  missile 
defence  than  the  United  States. 

in  some  cases,  analysts  who  emphasize  the 
importance    of    symmetry    in    matching   the 
Russians'    .supposed,     missile    ^iefence    ptir- 
chases— either  to  deter  them  or  to  secure  an 
agreement  with   them-wiU   msi.st  that   the 
alreement    al.so    prer.erve    'historical    a.sym- 
Z"Z-  between  the  capabilities  '  ^^^ner^^- 
and   soviet   strategic   forces    in   ^hort^some 
will   argue   for  svmmetry  when   it   comes   to 
matchlL  the  Russians,  and  ---^  U/^"^ 
it  comes  to  their  matching  us.  Indeed,  the 
notion   of   "historical   asymmetries'   is   alto- 
gether questionable,  in  that  the  post-war  pe- 
riods have  seen  very  different  ratios  of  meea- 
tons  deliverable  .ranging  from  many-to-zero 
at  one  extreme  to  one-to-one  at  another,  de- 
pending upon  the  period  and  type  of  meas- 
urement) . 
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STTBOPS 

The   single  most    impor'.ant    consideration 
In   the   attitude   of   Bviropeana   tn   American 
missile  defence  decisions  concerns  'he  con- 
fidence    of     Bxirope.in     central     bankers     in 
American    flscal    responsibility     Paced    with 
rUm?    unrest    at    home     an    expensive    war 
abroad,  inflation    and  a  baUn-e--»f-paymenU 
deficit,   the  United  States  is  flndmn  it  ever 
harder   to    persuade    Bxiropean    bankers    and 
European    mstatuUons    to    hold    US    dollars 
rather    than    gold     The    issue    will    turn    on 
■uropean    confidence    in    the    ability    of    the 
United  Suites  to  set  her  house  in  order— t.o 
stop  inflation  and  stem  the  baiance-of-pay- 
ments    deflc.t     But    more    immediately,    the 
Issue  is  the  credibility  of  the  jfovernments 
determination     as   measured    by    Its    willing- 
ness  '.o   take   unpalatable   measures    In   this 
connection    a  decision  to  spend  res.)urce«  on 
missile    defences    Is    Ukely    to    be    the    worst 
poasiQle  s'ep    It  will  seem  to  reflect  the  Ad- 
mmistrations   unwllllngneas    to   make    hard 
decisions    a  government  unwilling  to  disen- 
gage from  a  war  abroad,  abllgated   to  right 
urb.in     wrongs     at     home,     and     flnanclally 
pressed   ibroiid   Is  willing  lo  open   an   open- 
endetl    r.aw    front    m    tne    arnas    race     While 
8om«    Bur^peiin    natlonai    security    analyst* 
may   see  merit   in   the  mlsat'.e  defence,   Eu- 
ropean finnncla:  circles  are  .ikeiy  to  see  only 
lnfl.4tlor.   and   equivocation    These   attitudes 
w:..  be  enf  ir'ed  by  the  general    inpopularlty 
of  '.he  V.etnam  war    which   precludes  a  cer- 
tain amount  Jf  sympathy  for  the  .\merlcan 
predicament,  and  for  her  requesrs  for  special 
consideration  m   the   name    jf  common   de- 
fence    igalnst    Communism     or    aggression 
Th.5    issue    IS   of    enormous   consequence,'* 

To  return  to  more  standard  strategic  con- 
siderations. In  view  of  the  thousands  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  and  the 
general  low  level  of  apprehension  m  Western 
Europe  over  the  3o\1et  threat.  Europeans  do 
not  seem  to  feel  the  need  for  enhanced 
American  strategic  superiority  that  one 
might  have  predicted  some  ye.irs  ago  In 
short  there  l.s  no  direct  European  iloctrtnal 
requirement  for  an  .\merican  missile  defence 
Nor  <re  Europeans  unduly  c.incerned  about 
Soviet  defences  issuming,  xs  'hey  can,  that 
the  United  States  will  be  mak.ng  energetic 
efforts  to  neutralize  them 

In  the  long  run.  It  is  possible  that  EtlTO- 
peans  will  come  to  regard  missile  defences 
a*  desirable  for  themselves  This  does  not 
seem  very  plausible  it  present,  in  view  of 
British  cuts  in  defence  expenditure  and 
French  strains  In  producing  even  strategic 
offensive  weapons  But  i  growing  European 
armaments  mdustrv  might  become  inter- 
ested m  missile  defence  fir  export  to  i>oun- 
tries  that  might  feel  threatened  by  Chinese 
m.ssr.es— Australia.  Japan.  India.  Formosa — 
as  well  as  to  West  European  countries  that 
might  be  involved  In  some  future  European 
war  .\nd  both  the«e  impulses  might  be 
5'-ren,;thened  bv  advances  in  missile  defence 
effect. venetis  Existing  experience  m  missile 
defence  development  teaches  us  to  antici- 
pate oeri  "ds  m  which  missile  defences  may 
:<■  ic  espec.  illv  promising,  during  one  such 
perivd.  t  .s  pcjsslble  that  Europeans  might 
try  to  buy  whatever  the  major  powers  had 
a. ready  bougiit 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  also  that  misBlle 
defences  lend  themselves  conceptually  'o  the 
different  ratlonals  used  by  supporters  of  the 
multilateral  force,  indeed,  missile  defences 
flt  these  arguments  better  than  "he  multi- 
lateral force  Itself"  At  some  point,  efforts 
may  be  made  to  use  this  fact  to  introduce 
co-operative  missile  defences  in  Europe 

HROLrPERA''Ii>N 

It  luui  been  argued  that  .\mertcan  and  So- 
viet OOiaaUe  defences  will  incre'ase  the  tech- 
nological gap  between  the  major  powers  and 
other  powers  and.  In  this  wav  somehow  re- 
duce the  rislc   .>f  proliferation    However,  one 
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Is  hard  put  to  find  a  potential  nuclear  power 
which  Is  likely  U)  f'>fgo  nuclear  weapons 
ilmplv  because  a  decade  or  so  hence  when  It 
lias  niissilM  it>  miwint  them  on.  these  mls- 
4i;*»  might  be  unable  Ui  penetrate  the  de- 
fencf«  of  the  United  .-states  or  the  Soviet 
Union  Many  jxitentlai  nuclear  p>owers.  among 
them  thf  nvwt  plausible  leg  EK>-pt.  Israel, 
India  P-aklMt-ui  .ir.d  Jipani  are  not  directly 
interested  in  their  ability  to  penetrate  Amer- 
ican »r  ,s<:.vlet  defences  In  manv  potential 
nuclear  powers,  all  strategic  question*  are 
secondarv  to  other  motivations 

No  ine  is  going  W)  believe.  In  anv  case,  that 
a  nuclear  bomb  in  hund  cannot  In  time  be 
made  credible  enough  in  one  fashion  or  an- 
ither  It  18  a  revealing  rrductio  art  ahiurrfum 
that  gaps  m  this  argument  have  sometimes 
been  fllled  In  the  f  -ilowlng  bizarre  fashion: 
If  America  ha«  i  mliwHe  defence  the  Egyp- 
tians though  not  interested  directly  in 
threatening  the  United  State*  will  have  to 
anticipate  an  American  guarantee  i.f  larael. 
backed  bv  an  .\jnencan  missile  defence  If 
they  .anticipate  being  tmable  to  penetrate 
the  American  defence  thev  would  anticipate 
flndlng  nuclear  -.veapons  useless  for  threat- 
ening Israel  and  hence  would  be  significantly 
ess  llkelv  Xii  buy  them  In  the  first  place 
This  obviously  refpilres  iingle-muuled  Eg\-p- 
tlan  attention  to  a  single  ;ong-nin  v^narlo 
It  reqtUres  uiipre4-edente<l  c^mfidence  m 
.American  defences  .if  Uie  future— more  con- 
fidence than  m 'St  .American  analysts  have 
And  It  requires  an  absence  of  rither  motiva- 
tions f'lr  having  the  bomb 

Evidently  proliferation  provides  no  m<-»tlve 
for  stir,  greater  missile  defence  expenditures 
And  bv  way  of  contrast  It  is  worth  mention- 
ing that  the  political  councils  of  at  least 
some  oote-ntial  nuclear  jiowers  mav  be  influ- 
enced adversely  If  tiie  Unlte<l  states  and  the 
Soviet  Union  tlnd  themselves  unable  to  pre- 
vent a  new  r.nind  -f  the  arms  race  Certainly 
'he  Indians  have  made  this  point  repeatedly 
Sf>eaklng  generally  missile  defences  will 
.add  to  '.he  world-wide  fixation  -n  nuclear 
weapons  and  make  It  more  difficult  to  dlsrpel 
the  desire  for  them  It  may  lead  the  Japanese 
'o  review  the  development  <Tf  a  regional  ABM 
svstem  for  them  and  Vi  stimulate  discussions 
of  the  distinction  between  olTen.slve  and  de- 
fensive weapons  ■■  All  of  this  can  be  harmful 
to  the  nun-pmllferatlon  efTort. 

CRISIS     BARCAlNINd 

It  ha«  been  suggested  that  one-sided  Soviet 
development  of  ballistic  missile  defences 
would  lead  Soviet  generals  to  believe  that  the 
United  SUtes  could  be  pushed  around"  One 
spokesman— again  under  the  impression  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  doing  more  than  the 
United  States-- even  went  so  far  .is  to  call 
this  the  single  most  important  reason  for 
American  procurement  Perhaps  this  lear  has 
been  allayed  by  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  build  at  least  some 
ballistic'  missile  defence  But  It  Is  sympto- 
matic of  the  character  of  the  debate  over 
missile  defence  that  .in  argument  of  this  kind 
should  be  put  forward  To  maintain  It  one  .s 
forced  'o  .■\ssume  that  the  Russians'  Interest 
m  defences  stemmed  from  the  high  valuation 
they  put  on  them,  which.  In  turn,  would 
suggest  their  contempt  for  anyone  who  did 
not  have  them  The  argument  overlooks  the 
possibility  that  defences  might  have  been 
purchivsed  for  reasons  of  vested  interests- 
reasons  unrelated  to  strategy  Or  that  they 
might  have  been  bought  because  of  compul- 
sions to  buv  defensive  weapons  arising  from 
the  psychology  of  Soviet  suffering  In  World 
War  II — again  reasons  unrelated  to  strateey 
Or  simply  that  they  were  bought  in  antici- 
pation if  an  .American  purchase,  or  because 
the  Soviet  bureaucratic  system  still  thinks 
Rtissla  might  be  attacked. 

Some  argue  for  an  .\mencan  ballistic  mis- 
sile defence  on  crounds  that  It  will  Improve 
the  strategic  balance  A  few  years  ago  It 
would  have  been  .irgucd  that  such  a  defence 
would    persuade    the   Soviet   Union   that   the 


United  Stales  might  be  willing,  under  ex- 
treme provocation  to  strike  first  and  sutfer 
the  consequences  if  reuiUatlon  This  same 
point  of  view  now  claims  only  that  the  United 
States  would  gain  escalation  assurance'-  :i 
wUllngnefis  to  bargain  harder  in  crises.  T\ie 
difference  between  these  [xwlttons  is  large:\ 
semantic  and  certainly  Is  not  one  that  cm 
be  communicated  with  a.ssurance  to  the  Ru.'i- 
slans  fi  variety  of  news  reports  have  alreac!\ 
suggested  that  the  Russians  regard  the  Amer- 
ican decision  to  build  a  Chinese'  ballistic 
missile  defence  as  threatening. 

Some  writers  have  quoted  the  figures  pro- 
vided by  the  .Secretary  of  Defense  in  suppor' 
of  the  idea  that  only  escalation  a-ssurance 
and  not  greater  sUateglc  .advantage,  will  i)e 
secured  These  figures  show  immediate  Amer- 
ican fatalities  being  reduced  only  from  30 
million  to  30  million  But.  as  has  beer, 
pointed  out.  the  figures  are  illustrative  I! 
any  president  is  ever  induced  by  some  enor- 
mous provocaUon  or  mental  imbalance  to 
launch  his  strategic  force.  It  will  be  because 
he  Is  persuaded  that  some  highly  sensitive" 
trick  or  tactic  will  destroy  virtually  all  Soviet 
weapons  locatable.  and  that  ..n  Improved 
missile  defence,  in  conjunction  with  anti- 
.submarlne  warfare,  will  be  highly  effective  :i: 
destroying  a  disjointed  and  sporadic  attack 
With  .1  va-st  missile  defence  but  not  without 
It.  one  .an  perhaps  imagine  a  president 
imagining  a  successful'  nuclear  attack  '^n 
Russia  This  Is  one  way  of  describing  the  dif- 
ference a  missile  defence  makes  and  it  gives 
one  pause 

It  has  al.so  been  argued  that  ballistic  mis- 
sile defences  would  make  an  American  presi- 
dent and  a  -Soviet  premier  less  willing  to  tise 
demonstraUon  missile  attacks  as  shows  of 
force,  thus  making  the  actual  Initiation  of 
a  central  war  much  more  difficult  But  the 
plausibility  of  demonstration  missile  attacks 
18  Itself  controversial  .it  best  "Hie  argu- 
ments underlying  premise,  that  these  at- 
'.Acks  constitute  a  sizable  fraction  of  the 
only  avenues  by  which  a  war  can  be  started 
18  a  further  very  questionable  .speculation 
.^nd  even  the  Idea  that  the  ballistic  missile 
defences  will  make  demonstrations  much  less 
likely— rather  than  for  example,  only  adding 
.something  new  lo  demonstrate,  namely  pene- 
tration capability— superimposes  a  third 
order  'if  uncertainty 

I  ONCLVSION 

A  decision  has  been  taken  to  build  a  small 
missile  deience  against  the  possibility  of 
Chinese  attack- what  smaU'  will  mean  rela- 
tive to  a  growing  Chinese  force  is  hard  to 
say.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  Chinese 
will  not  build  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles at  all. 

At  the  moment,  the  most  appropriate  ques- 
tion seems  to  be:  should  the  United  States 
press  on  and  build  a  still  bigger  missile 
defence  at  a  cost  if  tens  rather  than  several 
billions?  Many  of  the  arguments  given  for 
doing  so  by  strategic  analysts  were  set  forth 
under  the  impression  that  the  Russians  were 
building  a  wide-scale  missile  defence  over 
and  above  that  around  Moscow  These  argu- 
ments, e  g  that  the  Russians  will  feel  con- 
tempt for  us  If  we  don't  have  what  they  do. 
or  that  an  agreement  with  them  will  become 
more  leaslble  if  we  do  have  what  they  do, 
were  always  sjieculatlve,  marginal,  and  con- 
troversial. Now  their  very  premise  seems 
doubtful  Matching  the  Russians'  does  not 
now  seem  to  !)e  at  issue-  according  to  the 
majority  of  the  intelligence  community 
quoted  earlier  by  Mr    McNam.ira, 

In  .>.ny  ciise,  the  only  important  reasons  for 
a  heavv  missile  defence  have  always  been 
sufficient  expectation  of  nuclear  war,  and 
sufficient  exv>ectatlon  that  the  defence  would 
work,  to  override  the  obvious  economic  and 
political  arguments  against  it.  Ever  greater 
effectiveness  is  required  of  the  defensive  sys- 
tems, and  men  of  experience  In  these  matters 
have  learned  to  be  sceptical  of  the  possibility 
of  achieving  it    Just  as  estimates  of  cost  for 
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Dip  systems  are  always  uncertain  (virtually 
ilw..vs  too  low),  estimates  of  effectiveness 
an  be  no  more  reliable  Indeed,  with  respect 
•o  cost  the  factors  ..re  relatively  well  deter- 
•nined  but  effectiveness  ln\  elves  an  Intelll- 
^.  III  adversary  who  will  be  seeking  counter- 
lueasiires 

Expectations  that   the  defences  will   worK 
can  h.u-dlv  be  verv  high.  The  'olfence'  is  not 
;)eing  left' behind,  and  il  the  Soviet  Govern- 
iKUit  wants  to  make  the  necessary  expendl- 
tu'e-    it  can  deleat  the  Western  system  even 
in  paper,    , Because  defence  Is  a  harder  and 
ii.rv  unreliable  >sanie  than  olfence,  the  Bus- 
-lau  offence  Is  still  more  likely  to  defeat  the 
urlfiice  in  an  actual  war  i    Depending  upon 
U'w  the  war  started  .ind  many  other  factors, 
nias.sl\e  defence  might  or  might  not  pro- 
■ict  when  and  if  war  came.  No  one  will  ever 
ue   --ure    .^nd   '.erv    pos.sltaly   the  system   will 
oe  considered  obsolete — like  Its  two  predeces- 
sors—before  Its  date  of  completion 
Nevertheless,     the    United     States     seems 
kely   to   press  on   with   missile   defences  In 
•lie  absence  of  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
-implv  because  she  is  unable  to  restrain  her- 
velf  from  doing  so.  Mr.  McNamara's  appeals 
to  the  Russians  to  talk  were  really  appeals 
■or  help— help  In  ending  the  arms  race.  Com- 
bined with  fears  on  both  sides  of  increasingly 
vulnerable   land-based   missiles,   missile  de- 
frnces    have    the    potential    to    project    the 
United    States    and    the    Soviet    Union    very 
nrnilv    into    a    next    round— In    which    the 
United  .states  and  possibly  the  Soviet  Union 
build  missile  defences  and  both  try  to  build 
ifensive    weapons    in    response    to    future 
iiefence. 

In  my  .lew  the  Important  question  for  the 
West  is  whether  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  S'ates  demands  that  she  try  to  protect 
aealnst  -Me  low- probability  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  even  If  the  chance  of  effective  protec- 
tion is  Itself  small  over  the  long  run  Perhaps 
..iiv  amount  of  money  and  any  encourage- 
ment  to  the   arms   race  are  worth   a   small 
ihance  of  protecting  American  society,  and 
perhaps  nothing  In  the  resultant  arms  race 
.  .in  make  the  United  States  much  more  vul- 
nerable than  she  Is  now.  This  point  of  view, 
•Ahich  iUso  discount*  the  political  impllca- 
•lons  of  a  continuing  arms  race,  must  be  an- 
swered on  a  stlU  different  plane.  It  raises  the 
Question    of    how    long,    and    at   what   cost, 
America    will    continue    to    bemuse    herself 
with  low-probablllty  threats  to  her  'national 
security  in  a  world  where  others  uniformly 
h.ive    less    security    and,    almost    uniformly, 
liok  to  her  for  some  kind  of  moral  and  finan- 
cial leadership.  The  United  States  must  learn, 
•ust  as  people  must  learn,  to  distinguish  be- 
•ween  a  legitimate  Interest  In  Insurance  and 
ar;   obsessive,   neurotic   concern  for   an  un- 
chlevable  nuclear  security. 
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cations of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Er.ergy.  U.S.  Congress,  90th  Congress.  1st 
Session,  Scope,  Magnitude  and  Implications 
q  the  U.S.  Antiballistic  Missile  Program,  6 
.^Ld  7  November  1967  thereafter  cited  a» 
Scope) . 


■-  statement  1969,  p.  55. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

■  Joint     Committee     on     Atomic     Energy. 

Scope,  pp,  48-49. 

"Thus  the  American  Sentinel  system  must 
have  terminal  defence  Interceptors  to  protect 
the  Perimeter  Acquisition  Radars,  which  are 
called  the  "eyes  of  the  system"  (ibid.,  p.  14.) 
"  Department  of  Defense  Approprwtwns  for 
1968,  Hearings  Before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 

'"Stofenienf  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Before  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  the  Fiscal  Year  1968-72  Defense  Program 
and  1968  Defense  Budget,  pp.  57,  44,  56, 

1'  U.S.  Armament  and  Disarment  Pioblcms, 
Hearings  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.S.  Senate,  3  February  to  3  March 
1967,  p.   15. 

"  The  New  York  Times,  17  January  1968. 
"Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee.  Scope, 
pp.  48,  49. 

'  Statement  1969.  p.  59. 
■By  combining  the  estimate  provided  ear- 
lier by  Mr.  Nltze  with  standard  probability 
tables,  one  can  estimate  the  order  of  magni- 
tude of  Soviet  problems.  Thus  If  ten  50-klIo- 
ton  warheads  will  destroy   1.7   hard  missile 
silos,  and  if  this  computation  assumes  that 
missiles  are  assigned  to   targets  so  that  no 
more  than  2  per  cent  to  5  percent  of  targets 
are  destroyed  (a  natural  .issumptloni .  then 
the  single-shot  kill  probability  of  each  war- 
head must  be  0.45  to  0  5   isee,  for  example, 
the   table   provided    in   Herman   Kahn's   On 
Thermonuclear  War.  p.  468.  entitled   Missile 
Required  to  Attack  a  50-Polnt  Target  Sys- 
tem'). Assuming  that  the  Soviet  target  sys- 
tem of  hard  missile  silos  grows  to.  say,  1.000 
by   the   mld-19706  period   under   discussion, 
then  7,000  to  8,000  warheads  with  this  single- 
shot   kill  probability  could  attack  them   In 
such  a  way  that  only  about  ten  would  re- 
main.  (See  On   Thermonuclear  War,  p.  481, 
for  this  estimate.)  If  each  of  the  1,000  Ameri- 
can  land-based   missiles   came   to   have   the 
•several'    warheads   referred    to    earlier,    this 
might  be  feasible  on  paper. 

Incidentally,  If  the  range  from  1.2  to  1.7 
provided  earlier  refers  to  ranges  of  'hard- 
ness' from,  say,  100  psl  to  something  higher 
Chard'  means  at  least  100  psl  in  common 
parlance) ,  then  the  CEP  under  consideration 
can  be  read  from  the  table  on  page  469  of 
On  Thermonuclear  War  (using  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  missiles 
varies  aa  yield »'" CEP'')  or  from  the  standard 
Nuclear  Bomb  Effects  Computer  Slide  Rule, 
It  would  be  about  0.25  miles,  which  explains 
the  enthusiasm  In  the  denial  quoted  earlier 
that  MIRVs  were  inaccurate  President  Elsen- 
hower boasted  of  CEPs  of  one  or  two  miles. 
>«  Statement  1969.  p.  65. 
'■Speech  on  'ABM  and  the  SNDV  Freeze', 
delivered  by  Adrian  S.  Fisher  to  the  ENDC,  16 
August  1966. 

'^Department    of    Defense    Appropriations 

for  1968. 

'»The  recent  wave  of  speculation  and  the 
American  decision  to  cease  selling  gold  to 
private  parties  have  highlighted  the  danger. 
The  fundamental  problem  seems  now  to  be 
one  of  persuading  others  to  join  with  the 
United  States  In  the  final  establishment  of  a 
new  monetary  system — rather  than  only  to 
hold  American  dollars.  But  this  Is  at  least  as 
difficult,  and  militates  against  missile  de- 
fenses  on  the  same  economic  and  psychologi- 
cal grounds. 

-■opor  this  argument,  see  my  article  '.^BM — 
The  Next  MLF?',  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic 
Scientists,  September  1966. 

n  These  points  have  been  made  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Haleh  In  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Conamlttee,   Scope,  p.   86. 


INDUSTRY  COMES  TO  MOUNTAIN 
HOME,  ARK. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  an  interview  published  in 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  May  6,  1968, 
there  is  a  vital  need  to  encourage  and 
assist  industry  to  decentralize,  and  to 
expand  by  building  its  plants  in  the  open 
spaces,  in  the  rural  communities.  Such  a 
move  would  provide  a  measure  of  lehef 
to  overcrowded,  .sluni-infestcd  cities  that 
are  plagued  with  greater  problems  as 
more  people  migrate  from  rural  areas 
with  high  hopes  of  finding  a  better  life. 
When  they  fail  to  find  work  and  a  de- 
cent place  to  live,  many  become  a  burden 
to  the  cities  by  swelling  the  welfare  rolls. 
Others  become  desperate  and  re.-^ort  to 
crime. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  should  be  a 
carefully  planned  program  designed  to 
open  up  more  employment  opportunities 
in  rural  America  so  that  further  migra- 
tion to  cities  would  be  di.scouraged.  Such 
a  program  would  provide  a  needed  eco- 
nomic boost  to  underdeveloped  areas 
while  relieving  the  strain  and  pressure 
caused  by  .social  discontent  ?nd  disorders 
in  the  megalopolis. 

Proof  that  an  outmigration  of  indus- 
try can  be  made  to  work  is  seen  in  tlie 
town  of  Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  where 
industrial  expansion,  encouraged  by 
hard-working  local  leaders,  has  contrib- 
uted immensely  to  the  growth  of  the 
community  in  the  past  few  years. 

An  article  reporting  the  return  of  rural 
emigres,  lured  by  blue-chip  industrial 
firms  building  plants  in  this  town  in  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  appears  in  the  July  29 
issue  of  the  National  Observer.  It  states 
that  Mountain  Home's  population  has 
increased  from  2,105  in  1960  to  3.258  in 
1968,  largely  because  of  incoming  indus- 
try that  created  more  jobs. 

The  story  of  what  has  been  happening 
in  Mountain  Home  should  be  considered 
by  those  who  are  concerned  about  and 
who  are  seeking  to  resolve  the  serious 
problems  of  urban  congestion  and 
poverty, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article.  "Rx  for  Cities:  The  Lure  of 
'Home,' "  written  by  Mark  R.  Arnold, 
and  published  in  the  National  Observer 
of  July  29,  1968,  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Back  to  the  Boondocks? — Rx  for  the  CrriEs: 
THE    LrsE    OF    "Home" 
(By  Mark  .Arnold) 
MovNTAiN-  Home.  Ark.— Tlie  movement  of 
people    irom    country    to   city    In    Twentieth 
Century  America  has  been  called,  by  Agricul- 
ture  Secretary   OrviUe   Freeman,      the   most 
massive  migration  the  world  has  ever  known." 
Here  in  one  city  m  the  central  Ozarks.  those 
rural  emigres,  in  small  numbers,  are  begin- 
ning to  return. 

They're  coming  back  for  all  the  reasons  you 
might" expect:  fresh  air,  open  land,  freedom 
from  crowds,  tra.mc  jams,  urban  unrest,  and 
high  taxes.  Plus  one  more  reason:  jobs. 

Federal  public  works  and  local  initiative 
have  combined  to  create  here  what  wa«  once 
thought  impossible  in  rural  America — an  at- 
mosphere conducive  to  Industrial  growth. 
Such  blue-chip  industries  .as  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp  and  the  pli<»rmaceutleal  houfl* 
of  Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc  ,  have  located  la 
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this  remote  mount*in  W^n  in  the  Pa-'^  f*w 
vears  rreatm«  no*)  industrial  Jobs  As  ft  re- 
sult while  most  Pirft!  (ireaa  continue  to  Ir^e 
population.  Mountain  Home  and  surround- 
iiiK  Baxter  County  are  Kalning  steadily 

A     PRACTICAL    ALTERNATIVE 

This  countrvs  lessons  and  those  of  other 
rural  communities  likewise  experiencing  ecc>- 
nomlc  crowth-  are  instructive  because  if 
they  can  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  they  offer 
an  alternative  to  the  vision  of  an  Am^r'"^,*-^ 
future  built  upon  the  assumption  that  more 
and  more  people  must  be  cr;immed  InV.  less 
and  less  space 

Today  7  out  of  10  citizens  live  on  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  nation's  land  -  and  most  of 
the  re<;t  seem  destined  to  Join  them  This 
trend  was  never  seriously  questioned  by  pre- 
vious generations  The  reason  Those  who 
went  to  the  city  demonstrably  found  a  better 

life 

But  now.  a  chorus  of  critics  are  iay,n«^ 
while  a  half  million  rural  migrants,  many  ..r 
them  nonwhtte.  continue  to  make  the  'rek 
U>  urban  areas  each  year,  they  are  not  finding 
a  bettfr  life  Witnesa  the  joblessness,  vice, 
acd  crlnje  of  the  ghett.:is- 

Whats  more,  sav  the  cntics.  a  is  folly  to 
think  the  cities'  problems  can  be  solved 
simply  hv  improving  living  conuitlons  and 
lob  opportunities  In  them.  Thit  only  en- 
courages more  poor  and  unskilled  to  come 
off  the  farms  in  search  of  work,  creating  a 
treadmill  eiTect 


REVZni^INr,    THE     riDE 

Si'  a  nu-vement  is  yriwlng  t.:.  reverse  the 
migrant  Mde  to  repopulate  the  countryside 
b7  creating  rural  counter-magnets  to  the 
seemlnglv  inexorable  puU  of  the  cities  The 
Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA)  successor  to  a  host  of  Government 
agencies  -harged  with  stirring  growth  tn  de- 
pressed areas,  seek  to  channel  Industry  and 
work-hunerv  people  Into  new  r\iral  ••>?T^wth 
centers  "  feshed  out  with  new  hlghwavs  and 
communlt;  facilities  from  up-to-date  schools 
to  modern  sewage  systems 

Agrir-iltire  Secretar--  Freeman  stumps 
endlessly  for  establishment  of  a  national 
migration  policv  'hat  w<ll  achieve  ''urban- 
rural  balance"  And  Oklahoma  s  Pred  Harris, 
liberal  Democrat,  and  Kan-sas  James  Pear- 
son, conservative  Republican,  sl^n  -.ip  32 
Senate  cosponsors  for  a  biU  that  would  en- 
courage economic  de -entralU-utiin  bv  grant- 
ing tax  concessions  to  Industries  locating  In 
rrra!  areas. 

Two  unspoken  a.s8umptlons  lie  behind  all 
the  plans  to  revitalize  rural  .\merlca  that 
industry  can  be  induced  to  provide  Jobs  in 
rural  America,  and  that  people  will  return 
to  'he  land  from  urban  areas  to  claim  them. 
Can  this  be  done''  The  example  of  Moun- 
tain Home  and  two  dozen  or  mure  rural  com- 
munities like   It  suggest   that  It   can 

Surrounded  by  mountains,  three  hours 
from  a  city  of  100,000  population  i  Spring- 
field. Mo  on  the  north.  Little  Rook  on  the 
south),  without  a  rail  line,  and  with  Its 
main  highway  cut  by  a  terry  Mountain 
Home  (1960  population  '2,105)  can— without 
much  fear  of  contradiction— be  called  inac- 
cessible Savs  local  lawyer  Thomas  B  Tln- 
non.  -Anvoae  shows  up  In  Mountain  Home, 
vou  know  he's  not  passing  through,  he's 
coming  to  " 

It's  always  been  a  sleeping  O-zark  town- 
the  kind  where  men  In  bib  overalls  and  wlde- 
brlmmed  hats  loiter  around  the  county 
courthouse  all  day.  where  people  in  restau- 
rants fold  their  hands  and  say  grace  before 
meals,  and  drivers  leave  the  keys  m  the  igni- 
tion when  they  park  their  cars  to  go 
shooplng 

Like  most  rural  communities.  Mountain 
Home  los.  population  steadily  after  the  war 
ai  technoIOkTV  tL>ok  its  toll  of  family  farms, 
sending  Baxter  County's  economv  Into  a  tall- 
spin  The  erfect.  It  should  be  noted,  was  not 
as  severe  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  Ozarks  be- 


c-auae  <'f  the  fortult-nis  oonstructmn  of  two 
laxge  dam.^  ..n  t.he  White  and  Norfolk  Rivers 
ouUlde  of   u.wn  alter  World  War   It 

These  Federal  power  projects  creat«l  twin 
lakes  with   1  500  miles  ..f  shoreline  in  Baxter 
County    .«pHwnln«  :*   tourist   industry    '-ater- 
ing  to  ftshermen  and  vac^itloners.  that  l£  still 
a  M  000  000  facu.r  m  the  local  economy    In 
addition    the  lakes  attract  a  growing  number 
,.f  retired  peoples  setilejnentfi  to  their  .shores 
Even  so    every   town  in   the  countv   regls- 
tere<l  a  dr-ip  In  population  In  the  I960  census, 
the    Baxter    Countv    Bulletin    rep<.rted    with 
alarm   eight    vears   ,igo     And    unemplovment 
remained  high   until  the  last  few  vears    Re- 
members   William    R     Clements     who    grad- 
uated from  Mountain  Home  High  &-hLiol  In 
1950        There    were    13    of    us    in    the    class 
Twelve  of  us  left,  as  beet  I  can  recall    No  one 
really    thought    seriously   of    staying    There 
lust  wasn't  w<  rk   ' 

As  for  InduRtrlal  potential  a  Gr.vernment 
study  of  Mountain  Home  a  few  years  ago 
found 

"Tran.spor'-ailon  .icce,ss  Is  poor  There  Is  no 
rail  or  water  access  to  the  i  proposed  i  indus- 
trial area.  Road  access  by  major  interstate 
roads  is  nonexistent,  state  roatis  are  winding 
and  ..nlv  lair  ai  qualitv  They  permit  only 
relatively  low  speed  m  reaching  major  mar- 
kets, which  are  generally  located  at  substan- 
tial disiAHces  The  quality  of  labor  av.Ulable 
for  new  Industry  Is  uncertain.  .  .  The  tech- 
nical skills  in  the  ix>tentlal  Ubor  supply  me 
limited  •■  .      ^    . 

Yet  Mountain  Home  has  now  reached  -A-hat 
econumisis  might  call  the  economic  take-off 
point  It  has  in  six  y*«ars  produced  1 .700  In- 
dustrial Job.s  I. starting  with  873)  a  small  non- 
commercial airport,  an  indiustrlal  park  a 
$2  700  000  water  and  sewage  system,  two  new 
shopping  centers,  a  5600  000  high  school,  a 
modern  40-bed  hospital  and  40-bed  nursing 
home 

Permits  were  Issued  for  more  than  $1,000.- 
000  in  construction  last  year  including  11 
business  buildings.  74  residences,  and  2 
churches  The  boost  to  the  area  economv  has 
been  sufficient  to  lift  Baxter  County's  per 
capita  income  fr..m  2lst  to  5th  among  the 
state's  75  counties— in  Ave  vears  And  "he 
unemplovment  rate  last  year  dipped  low 
enough  — to  5  7  per  cent^-to  have  the  county 
stricken  tmrn  the  list  of  depressed  areas 
quaJlrylng  for  Economic  Development  Ad- 
numstratlon  grants 

PEOPLE  WILL  VOTE  KOR  FT 

How  did  It  happen?  Pete  Shlras.  the  folksy 
co-editor  of  the  Baxter  County  Builetui  has 
this  explanation:  'The  difference  between  us 
and  a  lot  of  other  towns  Is  that  -.vhen  a 
bond  Issue  comes  up  for  something  that  '.vii: 
improve  the  community— a  swimming  pool, 
a  high  school,  or  an  industry- -the  people 
will  vote  lor  It"  A  look  at  the  record  sug- 
gests three  elements  are  responsible  fcr  the 
county's  economic  upswing  business  leader- 
ship, local  bond  issues,  and  a  Federal  help- 
ing hand  at  each  crucial  juncture 

The  flrst  break  came  in  1961  A  New  York 
City  garment  maker  offered  to  locate  a  shirt 
factory  In  nearby  Ga.ssvUle,  creating  jobs  for 
600  workers.  If  a  plant  were  furnished  and 
water  pmvtded  Baxter  and  neighboring 
Marlon  County  joined  !(jrces  to  float  a  $535,- 
000  tax-supported  bond  issue  A  $160,000 
grant  and  loan  to  build  a  w.-vter  s\-stem  to 
Gassvllle  and  the  plant  followed  It  was  the 
first  project  approved  by  the  old  Area  Re- 
development Administration.  predecessor 
.igency  to  the  EDA.  The  company  has  since 
Increased  Its  emplovment  In  Gassvllle  to  800, 
and  opened  branches  In  three  other  moun- 
tain towns. 

Two  years  later  city  residents  raised  money 
for  a  JOOOOO  square  foot  nharmacf>utlcal 
plant,  which  now  sits  square'.v  In  the  middle 
of  what  used  to  be  a  cw  pasture  The  53.- 
000.0110  bond  Issue  drew  Bax'er  Labor.i'orles. 
Inc  and  another  800  jobs,  to  Baxter  C  ninty 
It  also   had   a.   saluUiry    effect   on   prevailing 


wage  scales  Workers  at  Baxter,  whose  pr.nl- 
ucts  include  pla.silc  blood  bags  used  In  V  let- 
iiam.  start  at  more  than  $1  7;>  a  hour 

A  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 

Most  of  the  new  Jobs  were  for  women    T. 
encourage  'obs  for  male  workers  and  achieve 
a    measure'  of    control    over    luture    growh. 
live   countv   leaders   lormed    a   nonprotlt    in- 
dustrial      devel.ipment       corporation       ..n  i 
thHMigh  the  sale  of   S15()000  In  debentur. 
acquired  760   acres  of   land   n.  rth   of   Mou;:- 
'aln  Home    The  Economic  Development   A.'- 
mlnlstratlon   commissioned   a  $20,000   studv 
of  The  areas'  economic  potential    The  corpo- 
ration also  developed  ..n  the  site  a  small  :i!' 
port     capable    of    handling    executive    twin- 
lets    with  3,500  feet   of  paved  runway    Wi'!-. 
five'   other    communities.     Mountain     Honi- 
voted  a  $2  300  000  bond  issue  to  brMig  a  na'- 
ural-gas  line  50  miles  across  the  mountaii 
V->  the  industrial  park 

Since  that  time  McDonnell  Douglas  ha« 
built  a  $450,000  sub-asembly  plant  on  -.he 
site  providing  Jobs  for  100  men  It  t oo  w-a. 
financed  bv  local  bond  issue  And  the  FD^ 
has  "iven  Mountain  Home's  industrial  hop. 
I  maior  boost  bv  approving  a  *2  700  C"  i 
project  .half  grant,  half  loam  to  bring  wat- 
and  sewage  facilities  to  the  alrport-lndo.- 
trlal  site  This  as.sures  an  inexhaustible  sun. 
plv  of  water  to  meet  the  needs  of  futur- 
moustrv 

To    be   sure     the    city's    problems    ,ire    n 
entirplv    ended.    Except    for    the    McDonnc. 
Douglas    plant,    a    small    welding    oporatK  : 
^nd  the  airpor',  the  park  is  tmdeveloped    .' 
looks  to  the  visitor  like  a  big  open  tieUl 
daisies,  but  for  the  sign  In   the  mldctle  th;'.' 
reads:    Mountain   Home   Industrial   Park    .'  • 
acres  of  Opportuniiy 

BriND  LIMIT  RF.ACHKD 


Another  problem  Is  that  the  city  h: 
reached  the  statutory  limit  of  lt5  bondea 
uulebtedness  It  can't  otfer  prospective  em- 
plovers  the  kind  of  concessions  U  ttavo  t^. 
attract  Industry  only  a  few  years  .igo  But  It 
may  no  longer  have  to.  T.  J.  McCabe.  loca 
Ford  dealer  and  president  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Corporation  of  the  Ozarks.  ticks 
otf  the  cnmmunitv  services  now  .available  :n 
Mountain  Homi^-water  and  sewpra.Ke  ,'•.-- 
;em  hospital,  the  only  accredited  high  sch.-  . 
in  the  region— and  notes  that  taxes  are  low 
Then  he  adds: 

■We've  got  a  good  clean-Ilving  environ- 
ment recreation,  and  community  spirit.  The 
wav  things  are  going  down  In  the  cities.  Trt 
say  that  makes  us  a  pretty  attractive  place 

to  settle.  ' 

Some  of  those  who  fled  Mountain  Home  in 
search  of  Jobs  in  the  cities  10.  15.  or  20  year? 
ago  are  coming  back  as  Jobs  open  up,  con- 
ilrmlng  a  theory-  of  county  Judge  .lames  H, 
Baker  that  If  vou  bring  the  Industry  ;n  th'. 
workers  will  materialize,"  One  who  came 
back  is  BUI  Clements.  In  fact,  he  estimates 
That  of  those  12  members  of  his  class  of  1950 
who  left  Mountain  Home,  half  are  now  back 
in  town  Whv  do  they  come  back?  Bill,  a  3.- 
vear-old  Marine  Corps  veteran,  answers:  "To 
cei  awav  from  It  all  "  He  relates  his  own  ex- 
perience 

■I  was  a  supen-lsor  with  D.->ugla.s  '  Alrcra! 
at  Long  Beach  ! Calif  ',  living  In  an  apar- 
■nent  In  Garden  Grove.  It  was  the  kind  o: 
life  where  vou  got  ..ut  of  work  at  :i  30  m 
the  afternoon,  but  not  out  of  the  parkln2 
■  ot  I'll  30  or  40  minutes  later.  Then  yo-.i 
fought  one  big  traffic  jam  all  the  way  home. 
My  mother  sent  me  a  clipping  from  the  loca. 
ptper  here  It  showed  them  digging  th- 
(ound:\tlon  for  a  new  (McDonnell  Dougl.a.^ 
plant,  right  In  Mountain  Home.  To  hell  with 
this.'  I  said" 

PLANNING  TO  BflLD 

So  Bill  obtained  a  transfer  and  returnt . 
to  Mountain  Home  ;is  a  foreman  In  the  M.- 
Donnell  I>->uglas  sub-as.sembly  plant.  whK:- 
produce*  parts  for  DC  8s  and  DC  9s.  That 
was  lait  October  Now  he's  bought  a  plot  : 
land  outside  town  on  which  he  hopes  to  bui.- 


a  home  In  the  fall  for  his  New  Hampshire- 
bred  wife  and  two  children,  ages  14  and  10 
•■We  went  on  an  outing  last  week  end."  Bill 
recalls,  chuckling  at  the  memor>'.  "Down  to 
Cotter  Springs  Ate  by  a  bubbling  little 
spring  under  a  svoamore  tree.  There  was  a 
rope  on  one  of  the  branches  and  the  kids 
swung  back  and  forth  out  over  the  water  like 
Tarzan  No  one  was  crowding  in  on  us." 

Of  course,  if  in(lui,trlall7ation  runs  Us 
course.  Mountain  Home  won't  alwr.ys  t>e  so 
free  and  open  The  city's  population  has  in- 
creased a  third,  to  3.258,  .since  1960.  With  a 
little  luck  predicts  an  economic  develop- 
ment specialist  in  northern  Arkansas,  the 
countv  will  double  Us  population  of  11,000 
over  the  next  decade  If  all  ttoes  well  resi- 
dential .subdivisions  will  spring  up  In  con- 
centric rings  around  the  industrial  site,  rip- 
pling out  into  surrounding  counties,  creating 
new  shopping  centers  and  service  Industries, 
new  demands  for  community  services,  and 
inevitablv  higher  taxes, 

Ross  D  Davis,  the  Ijespectacled  chief  of 
•he  Economic  Development  AdmlnLstratlon. 
maintains  that  this  growth  can  be  ratlon- 
.illy  directed  and  channeled  to  avoid  the  ur- 
i.an  sprawl  and  chaotic  zoning  that  charac- 
•erlzes  most  metnp.V.ltan  areas.  But  he  adds 
it  IS  deceptive  to  think  rural  areas  developed 
as  growth  centers  cin  retain  a  wholly  rural 
character. 

"Urbanlz.itlon  is  a  process  that  can't  really 
be  reversed  ■■  he  -aid  recently,  relaxing  In 
his  Commerce  Department  office,  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  Wlilte  House  in  Washington. 
'It's  going  to  happen,  the  only  question  Is 
■.vhere  we  want  it  to  take  place  and  v.-hat 
kinds  of  mechanisms  we  use  to  channel  It 

there." 

To  some  extent  economic  decentrallaztlon 
has  already  begun  Almost  half  the  new 
ijlants  v.alucd  at  yi.OOO.'JOO  or  more  last  year 
were  bnllt  out.£lde  of  metropolitan  areas. 

DALANCTD    fRBANIZ.ATION 

Mr.  Davis  talks  about  achlevelng  "balanced 
urbanization."  creating  small  cities  across 
:he  countrv  Obviously,  it  can't  be  done 
inerywherc  ■Economic  development  In  rural 
areas  requires  industrialization,"  he  ttrgues, 
and  lndu.strlallzation  requires  a  "clustering 
of  people  and  capital."  In  those  backwoods 
rural  hamlets  that  have  no  potential  for 
ijrowth.  he  adds,  what"s  needed  Is  "not  a 
,;ubsidarv  to  inefficient  operations."  but  mov- 
ing and  readjustment  allowances  to  those 
who  want  to  go  where  the  opportunities  are, 
.tnd  welfare  and  other  supportive  services  to 
•hose,  mainly  old  people,  who  choose  to  re- 
main behind. 

Some  economists  maintain  the  nation  can't 
achieve  balanced  srrowth  without  establish- 
ing a  national  policy  on  migration,  with  tax 
and  training  incentives  or  Interest  subsidies 
to  channel  plants  and  people  where  they 
can  do  the  most  sood.  "Year  after  year."  ob- 
serves one  economist  deep  In  the  reaches  of 
Washington  bttreaucracy.  "we  take  more  un- 
skilled -obless  people  into  the  cities,  while 
the  lobs  that  develop  are  in  the  suburbs 
where  these  i>eople  don't  live  and  can't  get 
to  and  don't  have  the  training  or  sophistica- 
tion to  qualify  for  any  way." 

Says  another  economist:  "We  have  a  mi- 
gration pollcv  now.  a  chaotic  one.  although 
■xe  don't  recognize  it  as  such.  Everytlme  we 
build  a  hlEhwav.  we're  deciding  where  growth 
and  urbanization  will  occur.  Or  our  welfare 
iv«Tem  If  the  pavments  are  higher  in  the 
cities  that  s  where  the  people  without  jobs 
will  CO  The  shortage  of  credit  In  rural  areas, 
easy  Federal  Housing  Administration  mort- 
gi'es  in  suburbia— these  are  all  Inadver- 
tently part  of  a  migration  policy  because 
thev  all  shape  the  decisions  people  make  as 
to  where  to  live." 

Agriculture  Secretarv  Freeman  asked  re- 
centlv  whether  it  is  possible  by  the  >-ear 
2000  to  create  an  .America  In  which  300.- 
000  000  .Americans  can  live  In  less  conges- 
tion than  200.000.000  live  today— "free  of 
smog  and  blight,  free  of  overcrowding,  with 


ample  parkland  within   easy  reach   of  all"" 
It's  an  open  question. 

NO  SIMPLE  SOLVTION 

Certainly  the  problem  of  the  cities  would 
not  be  ended  bv  sending  vast  numbers  of 
people  back  to  the  countryside.  There  the 
cities  would  sit,  representing  huee  invest- 
ment Their  present  preeminence  as  centers 
of  political  power  would  be  badly  .haV.ei: 
with  unforeseeable  impact  impact  on  the  na- 
tional political  structure.  The  more  esoteric 
fleld  of  "culture"  has  tradltlonallv  been 
thing  of  the  cities. 

Nor  Is  there  firm  reason  to  believe  ti>  ,• 
Negroes  would  be  welcomed  any  more  '- 
ously  In  many  white  rural  communities  than 
thev  have  been  in  the  cities  riiere  Is  a 
slight  ray  of  hope,  however.  There  are  so 
many  smaller  places  where  Negroes  could  .-et- 
tle  perhaps  achieving  a  social  integration 
thev  haven't  In  the  city.  For  exampK".  ''if'; 
are'about  5,300  places  with  a  population  . 
2,500-25,000,  another  13.800  with  population 
under  2,500. 

And  above  all  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  i)rob- 
lems  of  the  cities  can  be  solved  by  mox;. 
that  would  crowd  more  and  more  poop  ■■ 
black  or  white,  Into  megalopolis.  It  :>  "if 
estlng  to  note  that  a  majority  of  America.^s. 
recording  to  a  May  1  Gallup  Poll.  wouV 
prefer  to  live  In  rural  America  than  U 

"  .  . M  *«  «lnn         Ac         flint 


fence  will  always  remain  more  difficult  than 
offense. 

Dr.  Teller  further  said : 

It  used  to  be  said  that  offense  cost  only 
3  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  defense.  Now  many- 
estimates  are  that  offense  is  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  defense  Thus  the  proportion  ro.se 
from  1  to  33  down  to  1  to  2. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  time  may  come  when  defense  will  be 
easier  than  offense  I  do  not  know.  But  w-hat 
I  do  know  is  that  even  today,  we  «in  deploy 
and.  becau.se  of  wise  decisions  of  the  Senate, 
we  are  in  the  way  of  deploying,  a  defense 
svstem  which  has  a  good  chance  to  be  ef- 
fective against  the  Chinese  or  any  newcomer 
in  the  nuclear  crowd  Whether  It  will  be 
effective  again.st  the  Russians  I  don  t  know^ 
and  I  claim  nobody  knows,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  whv  the  present  development  called^ 
\s  vou  knr.w.  Sentinel,  is  reasonable,  becau.se 
it  is  not  onlv  a  defense  In  it.self.  it  is  i.lso 
a  pilot  operation  that  can  teach  u.s  whether 
further  development  will  be  reasonble. 

This  is  his  .statement.  I  think  it  is  very 
pertinent.  He  is  of  the  belief  that  sci- 
entists will  eventually  make  di.scovenes 
that  will  place  the  cost  of  clefen.se  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  cost  ol  otft-n.^c  It  is 


or^"ubi;i^b''Th"e'impUcationjs  jhat^th^^_^^^'  ^^^^   ^.^^^^^  ^j,at  I  believe  that   we 


would  prefer  to  live  in  rural  An.erira  if  lob 
were  available. 

The  lesson  of  Mountain  Home  ::nc'   places 

like Hlbbing,      Minn.;      Benewah      Count'.. 

Idaho;  Hartshorne,  Okla.;  Warren  and 
Payette  Counties.  Tenn..  for  examp.e-_  is 
that  industry  will  make  tho.se  jobs  .■■.vallnhle 
if  rural  areas  make  themselves  :,ttractiv, 
enough. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  extend  sincere 
congratulations  to  the  people  of  Moun- 
tain Home  for  their  progressive  spirit 
and  for  the  success  they  are  having  in 
their  endeavor  to  build  and  better  their 
community. 


ouaht  to  go  forward  with  this  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  iioni  Penn.syl- 
vania  verv  much,  and  I  think  I  remained 
within  3  minutes  becau.se  of  the  liber- 
ahty  of  the  Chair  in  permitting  me  to 
talk  for  5  minutes 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  a  man  ol 

his  word.  „^,, 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  briefly  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  without  los- 
ms  mv  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .'^o  ordered.  .^     .     , 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  for  his  courtesy.  I  shall 
have  just  a  few  words  to  -say  on  this 
subject  at  this  time. 

The  main  point  that  has  been  raised 
here,  as  I  understand  it.  is  that  we  should 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1969 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  18785)   making  appro-     j^^^.^  ^^^  ^  unaersiaim  u.  i:,  ^..^v  ..  v  "••—-- 
priations  for  military  construction   for     ^^j^^,  ^-^^^  matter.  As  I  comprehend  the 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal     ,^,..uments.  very  few  say  we  do  not  need 


year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  for  not  more  than 
3  minutes,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witho'it 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  when 
Dr  Edward  Teller  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  con- 
nection with  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 
he  made  some  statements  which  im- 
pressed me  deeply,  and  which  I  believe 
ought  to  become  a  part  of  the  debate  on 
the  subject  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate. 
Dr.  Teller  said : 

In  this  rapid  and  continuing  technologi- 
cal revolution,  vou  won't  put  any  genie  back 
into  the  bottle.  AU  you  can  do  is  to  create 
new  ones,  and  hopefuUy  better  and  more 
belligerent  ones.  Perhaps,  Just  conceivably, 
missile  defense  may  be  a  step  In  that 
direction. 

When  It  Is  said  that  missile  defense  will 
make  matters  worse  because  it  will  merelv 
stimulate  our  opponents  toward  more  offense, 
this  Is  predicated  on  the  statement  that  de- 


a  Sentinel  antiballistic  missile  system^ 
The  Sentinel  system  is  composed  of 
two  tvpes  of  missiles,  the  Spartan,  which 
is  a  long-range  intercept  missile,  which 
uoes  out  a  long  distance  and  attempts  to 
inteT-cept  a  mi.ssile  before  it  comes  m 
close-  and  the  Sprint  missile,  which  is  a 
veT-v  fast  mis.sile  and  goes  up  quickly  in 
the  event  the  missile  is  not  intercepted 
at  .=ome  distance.  The  Sprint  is  used 
chieflv  or  would  probably  be  used,  to 
defend  missile  sites,  radar  sites,  or  such 
locations  as  that.  ^     ^    »v,  .. 

Mr  President.  I  would  .say.  flrst.  that 
ve  should  not  think  of  delaying  this  mat- 
ter I  have  been  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion since  1957.  The  Army  has  advocated 
this  since  that  time. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
Russians  have  an  antiballistic  missile 
.system.  It  is  already  in  being.  It  is  now 
deployed  around  Moscow.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  delay  longer. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  further 
that  it  will  take  from  4  to  5  years  now 
to  actually  build  and  get  this  system  de- 
ploved.  once  the  Senate  has  approved  it. 
If  there  should  be  delays,  it  could  take 
longer  than  that. 
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I  remind  the  Senate  of  what  Secretary 
Clifford  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Senate 
of  June  18.  1968.  He  said  that  11  we  delay 
the  matter  this  year,  the  disruption 
would  delay  the  program  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  de- 
lay this  matter.  We  must  remember  that 
the  goal  of  the  Soviets  is  to  dominate 
the  world,  and  we  must  remember  that 
they  will  use  any  means  to  do  that  They 
have  such  a  system.  Why  do  we  even 
think  of  delay 

The  security  of  200  million  people  in 
the  United  States  is  at  stake.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  system  will  save  some 
80  million  to  100  million  lives.  If  it  were 
to  save  only  3  million  lives  or  1  million 
lives,  or  fewer  than  that,  would  It,  not 
be  worthwhile'  We  cannot  afford  not  to 
go  forward. 

The  point  has  been  raised  here  that 
the  system  Is  unproved.  I  challen«e  that 
statement.  This  system  has  been  proved. 
For  12  years,  research  and  development 
have  gone  forward  with  the  antiballlstic 
miesile  «ystem. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  what  Secre- 
tary Clifford  --aid  in  the  letter  I  have 
referred  to  He  said  that  we  have  spent 
$3  billion  on  thi.s  system  already  Are  we 
going  to  jast  throw  that  money  away  and 
disregard  the  security  of  the  people  of 
the  United  State.s.  or  are  we  goln','  for- 
ward to  build  this  system  which  will 
give  as  much  .security  as  possible  to  the 
people  of  our  country? 

I  also  remind  the  Senate  that  as  far 
back  as  7  year.s  ago  we  proved  that  we 
could  knock  down  incoming  missiles. 
There  Is  no  question  as  to  whether  we 
can  track  incoming  missiles  and  knock 
them  down  This  system  Is  not  an  un- 
proved system  The  system,  through  the 
testing  andxesearch  so  far,  has  proved  to 
be  a  success 

On  the  matter  of  deterrents.  I  would 
say  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  a  war 
is  to  be  able  to  deter  a  war  The  Soviets 
are  going  to  be  guided  largely  in  their 
actions  by  the  actions  we  take  If  we  were 
to  build  this  system   it  would  be  a  stront? 
deterrent   to   them   becau.se   they  would 
know   then   that   we   would   be   able   to 
knock  dowi\  their  incoming  missiles,  or 
most  of  them,  and  in  that  way  we  could 
save  the  people  of  this  country  from  the 
great  harm  they  would  wish  to  impose 
upon  us  in  an  all-out  nuclear  exchange. 
If  we  want  to  avoid  war   the  best  way 
Is   to  keep  strong    The  only   thing   the 
Soviets  know   is  strength    Someone  said 
this  IS  only  a  system  against  the  Chinese 
It  Is  being  surted  out  a.s  a  thin  system, 
and  it  is  being  built   from  that  stand- 
point,  to  protect   us  again.st  an  attack 
from  Red  Cluna    But  we  would  ijam  a 
great   advantage   by    having    that   base 
ready  for   use  a^jainst  the  Soviet  Union 
if,  later  on,  we  should  go  forward    This 
would  not  be  money  wasted 

I  realize  the  chief  enemy  is  the  Soviet 
Union  However,  the  progre.'-s  we  make 
on  this  system  at  this  time  will  help  u.> 
later  to  complete  the  system  against  the 
Soviet  Union  much  taster  I  do  not  think 
we  can  afford  to  delay  the  matter 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  the  President  of  the 
United  Sta.es  has  recommended  this  sys- 
tem Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara,  with  whom  I  disagreed  so  many 


times  has  recommended  it  The  present 
Secretary  of  Defen.-^.  Mr  C!iffo!d.  has 
recommended  it  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  unanimously  recommended  it. 
Every  Uefen.se  official  of  ar.y  imp^jrtanc- 
has  recommended  this  system 

Mr  President,  m  my  judgment  they 
are  ab.solutely  right  I  do  not  think  we 
can  afford  to  delay  this  matter  This  .sys- 
tem lias  been  proven  If  we  wish  to  have 
a  strong  deterrent  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  against  Red  Chma.  we 
.should  Ro  forward  and  build  this  system 
without  further  delay 

Mr  CLARK  Mr  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  expenditure  of  $227  million 
for  the  initial  deployment  of  the  Sen- 
tinel program  The  money  would  be  used 
for  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  and 
facilities  for  a  missile  defense  system 
which  the  preponderance  of  the  scien- 
tific and  military  opinion  agrees  is  not 
effective  to  perform  its  mission. 

It  has  been  said  the  Soviets  have  a 
system  in  being,  and  this  Is  correct.  But 
It,  is  the  preponderance  of  scientific  and 
military  and  intelligence  opinion— In- 
cluding the  present  head  of  the  CIA — 
that  the  Soviet  system  is  of  no  earthly 
use.  any  more  than  our  Sentinel  system 
would  bf 

So.  the  end  result  of  our  reacting  by 
deploying  our  own  Sentinel  sy.stem  as  a 
response  to  a  Soviet  .system  presently  in 
being  would  be  to  throw  bad  money  after 
bad  money,  for  the  Soviet  system  is  no 
good  and  our  system  Is  no  good,  either. 
I  have  made  these  comments  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  before,  and  no  one 
has  undertaken  to  controvert  them.  And 
t^ey  cannot  be  controverted  because 
scientific  opinion  is  In  support  of  the 
fact  that  research  and  development 
have  not  reached  the  state  and  yet— and 
probably  never  will,  although  all  things 
are  possible — where  we  can  say  with  any 
confidence  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
mitiaJ  sum  of  $227  million  is  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  It  just  is  not. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  pretty  expensive  start 
to  a  system  which  attain  the  preponder- 
ance of  military  and  scientific  opinion 
atirees  will  In  the  end  cost  us.  if  not  the 
$60  billion  to  which  the  Senator  frorn 
Ohio  referred,  at  least  a  mmimum  of  $35 
billion  to  $40  billion  So.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  we  are  about  to  engage  in  an 
exercise  in  fiscal  folly 

I  hope  very  much  that  when  this  ap- 
propriation passes— as  it  will  because 
we  do  not  have  the  votes  to  stop  it — the 
President  will  not  spend  the  money,  but 
will  take  a  second  thought  and  conclude 
that  he  should  listen  to  some  of  his  scien- 
tific advisers  who  have  been  telling  him 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  wrong 
and  that  actually  Secretary  McNamara 
was  right,  because  he  was  never  con- 
vinced that  the  system  was  any  good.  I 
hope  that  the  President  will,  therefore. 
not  spend  the  money 

Mr  President.  In  the  colloquy  a  while 
ago  between  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi 'Mr  STE.NNtsl  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  M\nsfield1,  I 
thought  the  majority  leader  quite  cor- 
rectly and  most  politely  and  in  the  best 
tradition  of  our  senatorial  courte.sy.  took 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  ta.sk  in  a 


kindly  wav  for  suggesting  that  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  SUtes  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  decide  this  question  of  de- 
plovment. 

It  is  clear  to  me  beyond  the  peradven- 
ture  of  doubt  that,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  US.  Congress  has  control  over 
the  pursestrings.  We  are  sjiven  the  power 
to  appropriate  or  not  to  appropriate 
money  as  we  see  fit.  And  the  thought 
that  we  are  going  to  abandon  tliat  con- 
trol over  the  pursestrings  for  alleged  rea- 
sons of  national  security  because  wiser 
heads  know  better,  daddy  knows  better, 
seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  out  of  context 
with  our  whole  democratic  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment— republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, I  should  say. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  never 
take  It  on  the  say-so  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  E)efense  or 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  or  the 
Appropriations  Committee  or  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  we 
should  or  should  not  appropriate  money 
for  any  particular  project. 

That  is  our  job  as  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  the  major- 
ity leader  make  that  point  clear. 

Any  other  course  is  a  way  of  dictator- 
ship. Any  other  course  is  the  way  m 
which  republics  and  democracies  through 
recorded  history  have  been  destroyed. 
Once  we  give  up  our  power  over  the 
pursestrings.  we  will  have  lost  our  power 
to  control  in  the  Interest  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Now.  It  was  said  that  the  goal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  world  conquest.  This 
has  been  a  chche.  repeated  time  after 
time,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  late 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy! to  frighten  members  of  the 
American  public  and  of  Congress  into 
taking  particular  action— more  or  less  a 
stampede  by  fear. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  coming 
closer  every  day  in  this  body  to  govern- 
ment by  fear  The  arguments  made  in 
support  of  the  deployment  of  a  funda- 
mentally useless  ABM  system  are  really 
arguments  appealing  to  our  fears,  to 
frighten  us  Into  making  an  expenditure 
which  is  not  only  not  in  the  public  inter- 
est but  also  is  definitely  a  matter  of 
fiscal  folly,  as  I  said  earlier. 

It  Is  not  only  In  this  area  of  national 
defen.se  that  I  feel  we  are  in  the  process 
of  vielding  to  the  temptations  of  a  gov- 
ernment by  fear.  This  is  true  in  wide 
areas  of  our  domestic  programs,  also; 
for.  when  we  think  In  terms  of  violence 
in  the  streets,  of  law  and  order,  of  riots, 
we  react  from  fear.  And  the  measures 
which  have  been  propo.sed  by  a  number 
of  otherwise  eminently  .sensible  Ameri- 
cans to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our 
slums,  with  the  .social  injustices  which 
confront  millions  and  millions  of  our  iel- 
low  citizens — the  argiunents  of  "crack- 
down" "let  them  have  it."  "double  the 
pol'ce  force."  "shoot  them  for  the  mildest 
of  mi.sdemeanors"— are  a  public  reaction 
which  I  deplore  and  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  a  manifestation  of  this  Govern- 
n:ent  by  fear  which  I  am  concerned  is 
<weepi:ig  our  country 

So  when  it  :s  said  that  the  goal  of  the 
Soviet  inion  is  world  domination.  I  think 
we  should  take  another  look.  That  might 
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have  been  true  in  the  days  of  Lenin;  it 
probably  was  true  in  the  days  of  Stalin.  I 
do  not  beheve  it  has  been  true  for  a  long 
while. 

There  are  a  number  of  instances  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  gradually  becoming 
a  civilized  natioft.  with  some  sense  of 
compassion,  with  some  sense  of  decency. 
with  a  very  strong  desire  among  its  peo- 
ple for  the  finer  things  of  life,  for  more 
consumer  goods,  for  an  end  to  the  heavy 
yoke  of  military  expenditures  which  is 
presently  weighing  them  down— weigh- 
ing them  down  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  it  is  us.  because  they  are  not  as  rich 
as  we  are. 

So  I  would  hope  that  we  would  have 
more  logical  arguments  as  to  whether 
we  should  or  should  not  build  this  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  than  the  bald- 
faced  assertion  that  the  Soviet  Union 
IS  bent  on  world  domination,  and  there- 
fore we  have  to  spend  billions  of  dollars 
foolishly,  as  though  we  were  pressing  the 
panic  button  in  order  to  counter  an  in- 
effective Soviet  system  with  an  ineffective 
.-,vstem  of  our  ovm. 

Accordingly,  I  am  not  impressed  by 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
mgton  to  the  effect  that  we  have  to  coun- 
ter the  Soviet  no-good  system  with  our 
own  no-good  system  in  order  to  be  able 
to  negotiate  from  strength  an  agreement 
under  which  both  useless  systems  would 
be  phased  out.  To  me,  this  is  not  an 
argiunent  which  is  persuasive  in  any  way. 
Of  course,  we  must  remain  strong.  Of 
course,  we  must  keep  our  guard  up.  Of 
course,  until  we  can  come  to  some  sen- 
.sible  agreement  in  terms  of  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament,  it  Is  Important 
that    we    should    meet    strength    with 
strength.  It  does  not  mean  we  have  to 
match  a  foolish  expenditure  with  another 
foolish  expenditure. 

I  must  say,  in  contemplating  how  $227 
million  could  easily  increase  to  S30.  $35. 
or  S40  billion  over  the  course  of  a  few 
years  that  I  cannot  take  with  much 
seriousness  the  argument  that  we  must 
make  the  start  now  because  otherwise  the 
Russians  will  be  one  up  on  us.  If  there 
is  no  water  in  your  bottle,  it  does  not 
do  any  good  to  put  an  empty  bottle  on 
the  table  to  match  the  other  fellows 
empty  bottle.  Let  us  have  some  sense  of 
perspective  and  some  sense  of  priorities 
about  this  matter. 

So    in  the   end.   it   is   a   question   of 
ludgment  as  to  whether  we  should  spent 
this  money  or  not.  I  have  sought  advice 
wherever  I  could  find  it— in  classified 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  In  talks  with  eminent 
scientists     such     as     Jerome    Wiesner, 
George  Kistlakowsky,  and  others— and 
the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  that  this 
.svstem  is  not  going  to  do  the  job.  There- 
fore  mv  ludgment  Is  adverse  to  that  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services   ad- 
verse to  that  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and— I  say  it  with  reluctance— adverse 
to  that  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense, 
who  really  differs  from  the  former  Sec- 
retary  of   Defense,   Mr.   McNamara.  in 
this  regard;  and  I  would  not  spend  this 
money. 

It  was  said  that   the  Senate,  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  a  couple  of  months 


ago.  defeated  a  proposal  to  shelve  the 
authorization  for  the  money  for  the  Sen- 
tinel system.  To  me,  the  key  vote,  and 
the  only  vote  of  any  significance,  was 
the  one  In  which,  by  a  vote  of  52  to  34, 
the  Senate  refused  to  go  along  with  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  Mr.  Cooper],  which  would  in 
effect  have  postponed  any  expenditure 
for  the  deoloyment  of  this  system. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  vote  of  52  to  34 
is  as  overwhelming  as  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  suggested.  A  shift  of  nine  votes 
would  have  changed  the  result.  In  my 
judgment,  that  shift  will  come,  1  hope 
it  will  come  in  September;  if  not  in 
September,  then  next  year;  if  not  next 
year,  then  the  year  after— for  the  over- 
whelming evidence  is  clear  that  the  de- 
ployment of  this  s>stem  is  not  In  the 
national  interest. 

Senators  may  inquire  why,  if  I  feel  so 
strongly   about   this   matter,    I   do   not 
offer  an  amendment  to  cut  back  or  to 
cut  out  this  appropriation  of  $227  mil- 
lion. I  have  most  reluctantly  agreed  not 
to  offer  such   an   amendment,   because 
those  who  have  more  expertise  in  this 
matter,  those  who  have  .served  in  the 
Senate  longer  than  I  have,  are  of  the 
view  that,  as  a   parliamentary  matter, 
we  had  better  wait  until  September  and 
not  force  the  Issue  to  a  vote  now,  and 
that  perhaps  the  President,  as  part  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
which  we  hope  will  shortly  be  initiated— 
will    be    persuaded    not    to    spend    this 
money,  even  though  we  appropriate  it.  I 
would  have  preferred  to  carry  the  ques- 
tion to  an  issue  on  a  rollcall  vote.  But 
I  like  to  be  a  team  player,  and  I  have 
agreed   I   would    not   propose   such    an 
amendment  and  would  merely  make  a 
speech,  as  I  am  now  doing,  in  opposition 
to  the  proposal  advanced  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

So  Mr.  President.  I  am  opposed  to 
this  expenditure.  I  hope  to  have  a  chance 
to  vote  against  it  in  September.  I  hope 
the  President  will  not  .spend  the  money. 
Now  if  I  may  have  the  attention  of 
the  able  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  about 
other  parts  of  this  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  turn  to 
the  first  page  of  the  report  of  his  com- 
mittee—incidentally, an  extremely  able 
report— and  ask  him  whether  the 
amount  of  $286,564,000.  which  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  budget  estimates 
for  1969  by  the  committee,  does  not 
represent  approximately   14   percent  of 

the  total  bill.  ^   .v,  .    f  ic 

Mr  BIBLE.  So  I  am  advised,  that  it  is 

approximately     14    percent    under    the 

budget. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
as  fortunate  with  the  huge  militaiy  ap- 
propriations bill,  which  I  understand 
will  come  to  the  floor  shortly  after  we 
return,  in  cutting  out  14  percent  of  that 
bill  we  will  at  one  fell  swoop  eUmmate 
from  the  budget  estimates  far  in  excess 
of  the  $6  billion  we  undertook  to  elimi- 
nate at  the  time  we  passed  the  10-per- 
cent surtax.  It  has  always  been  my  con- 
tention that  we  could  take  the  entire  S6 
billion,  and  more,  out  of  military  appro- 
priations. ,. .  .  1 

I  believe  that  with  the  cuts  which  have 
been  made  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
concurred  in  by  the  full  Committee  on 


Appropriations,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  we  are 
well  on  our  way,  in  order  to  meet  our 
commitments  which   we   made   dealing 
with  appropriations,  to  make  it  unnec- 
essary to  take  any  cuts  whatever  out  of 
the  social  welfare  programs  this  admin- 
istration did  so  much  to  advance  and  is 
now   doing   so  much,   unfortunately,   to 
cut  back.  So  I  would  hope  we  might  get 
an  accounting  of  the  saving  that  will 
follow.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  to 
be  congratulated  for  having  done  more 
than  his  share  by  taking  out  of  this  bill 
a  part  of  the  S6  billion  reduction  in  the 
budget.  He  has  taken  14  percent  out  of 
one  bill. 

I  observe  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Russell  1  In  the  Chamber  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  larger  military'  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  has  not  yet  been  acted 
on  by  the  House,  provides  a  saving  of 
at  least  $3  billion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand  the  other 
body  has  reduced  the  amount  by  S4.8 
billion.  Last  year  we  made  a  reduction 
of  about  $2.5  billion  in  the  regular  de- 
fense bill  and  the  militai-y  construction 
bin. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  budget  fig- 
ure? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Under  the  budget  figure? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  hope  the  Senate 
would  do  at  least  as  well,  and  probably 
better,  this  year.  If  we  do.  we  will  have 
recovered  the  entire  S6  billion  which  we 
pledged  ourselves  to  cut  from  appropria- 
tions, without  having  to  touch  any  of 
the  social  welfare  programs. 

I  should  now  like  to  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  again. 
If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  31  of 
the  report,  he  will  observe  the  following 
sentence: 

The  committee  has  approved  $583,700,000 
in  new  obUgaiional  auUiorlty  for  tiie  nscal 
\ear  1969  inllltarv  famUy  liouslng  program. 


I  assume  that  that  appropriation  is 
based  on  the  strength  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices in  uniform  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
of  somewhere  near  the  present  level— 
3.400,000? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  Is  based  on  those  figures. 
Mr.  CLARK.  If  Congress  or  the  Pres- 
ident should  decide  to  cut  significantly 
the  size  of  the  armed  services  in  uni- 
form as  I  hope  will  be  done,  not  only  as 
a  result  of  what  I  hope  will  be  a  peaceful 
termination  of  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but 
withdrawals  of  forces  overseas  so  that 
we  could  perhaps  cut  15  percent  from 
the  3  400.000  men  In  the  armed  services, 
would  not  that  significantly  decrease  the 
necessity  for  the  expenditure  of  S583,- 
700.000  for  family  housing? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  correct  answer 
to  the  Senators  question  is  rather  obvi- 
ously related  to  the  closing  of  oases, 
which  would  in  turn  reduce  the  need  for 
housing  on  Ahese  particular  bases,  and 
thus  reduce  the  personnel  by  that  partic- 
ular amount  of  closure. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Would  it  not  be  logical 
to  assume  that  if  we  were  to  reduce  the 
number  of  men  in  uniform  from  3.400,000 
to— let  us  take  a  hypothetical  figure — 
1,800.000.  we  would  almost  automatically 
close  some  bases? 
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Mr.  BIBLE  I  cannot  authoritatively 
answer  that  question,  because  I  do  nor, 
pose  as  a  military  expert  on  the  closure 
of  bases  Unfortunately,  a  military  base 
was  closed  m  my  State  I  think  :t  was 
bad  judgment  and  that  the  mihiary 
made  a  great  mistake 

Mr  CLARK  I  always  deplore  the  ac- 
tion of  the  military  in  closing  bases  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
now  and  then  they  do  it. 

Mr  BIBLE  This  had  such  great  im- 
port because  it  was  a  trainmg'spot  for 
astronauts  and  it  was  a  fine  helicopter 
base  They  made  the  closing  and  certain 
housing  became  suiplus. 

It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  base  involved,  whether  it 
be  the  Air  Force,  Army,  or  Navy  I  would 
not  want  to  indicate  to  the  Senator  that 
a  reduction  of  x  number  of  men  in  the 
Armed  Forces  would  automatically  per- 
centagewise reduce  the  amo'ont  of  the 
family  housing  figure  because  that  is 
made. up  of  maintenance  and  operation 
£.unds!aud.  in  addition,  and  a  very  suo- 
itanaal  amount  for  debt  payment  and 
debt  reduction. 

Mr  CLARK  I  understand  the  position 
of  the  Senator  and  I  am  m  sympathy 
with  him.  but  it  must  be  clear  to  those 
of  los  who  are  not  expoit  m  matters  of 
mi'^taiy  housing  that  if  we  ha\e  only 
two-thirds  as  many  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  as  in  previous  years  there  will  not 
be  needed  as  many  housing  units  for 
them  to  go  to  bed  at  night. 

Mr  BIBLE  The  Senator  is  correct,  but 
they  are  la:  short  a  jw.  even  with  3.400.- 
000  men  iv.  the  A:med  Forces  Many  of 
them  live  m  off-base  housing  That  is 
another  item  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Veiy  honestly.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  would  be  any  great 
reduction   I  figure  there  would  be  some 

Mr  CLARK  I  shall  not  pursue  the 
matter  lurthtr  except  to  say  in  my  opin- 
ion we  should  make  drastic  cuts  in  the 
n'oinber  of  men  under  arms  in  the  next 
year.  2  years,  or  3  years,  particularly  if 
we  make  some  progress,  ar.d  I  hope  we 
do.  la  a  detente  with  the  Soviet  Uiuon  in 
connection  with  some  arms  control  limi- 
tation, which  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  carry  the  fantastic  burden  of  S82  bil- 
lion for  a  Military  Establishment. 

When  that  time  comes.  I  hope  very 
much  what  might  be  called  tlie  infra- 
structure, wiuch  constitutes  all  of  these 
units  all  over  the  world,  m  Europe  and 
tvetywhere  else,  could  be  drastically  re- 
duced, ar.i  was  done  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II 

Mr  BIBLE  I  hope  there  will  be  some 
substar.tial  reduction. 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield' 

M:  CLARK  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  f:om  Georgia 

Mr  RUSSELL.  We  all  hope  there  can 
be  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  Armed 
Forces  They  have  been  increased  some 
450.000  since  the  difficulty  in  Vietnam  A 
settlement  there  would  provide  for  a 
gradual  reduction.  It  would  not  happen 
overnight,  but  there  would  be  a  gradual 
reduction  in  military  personnel 

But  I  want  to  say  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  misconception  about  the  housing  item 
because  that  would  not  represent  a  sav- 


ings If  houses  are  built  on  a  ba.^e  the 
Government  collects  the  housing  allot- 
ment that  IS  made  to  the  individual  who 
lives  in  the  house  If  he  lives  off  base,  he 
has  to  be  paid  for  that  in  cash  from 
appropriated  funds  Unle.ss  a  base  is 
clased.  the  G>vernn'ent  housing  pays 
for  Itself  out  of  the  housing  allotment 
of  the  servicemen 

Mr  CLARK  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  My  point  is — I  do  not  want  to 
shock  the  Senator,  and  I  know  he  does 
not  shock  easily— were  we  to  reduce  the 
Armed  Forces  to  1  million  men.  there 
would  be  a  savings 

Mr  RUSSELL  Indeed,  the  need  for 
new  houslnt;  would  practically  be  elimi- 
nated if  the  number  of  men  \u>ro  re- 
duced to  1  million  I  shall  not  comment 
on  what  that  would  do  to  the  security 
of  the   United  States 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  am  sure  the  Senator 
and  I  would  not  aurce  on  that  subject 

Mr    President.   I  yield   the   floor 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  .sentiment,s  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  tire  confnbution 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Armed   Services 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  on  the  spe- 
cific subject  of  tlie  antiballistic  missile 
system,  perhaps  all  that  can  be  said  has 
been  said  Yet.  I  feel  an  obhcation  to 
make  a  brief  statement  for  the  record. 

As  many  Senators  know.  I  prepared  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  fund  of 
S227  300.000  earmarked  for  this  purpose 
I  did  so  m  response  to  the  position  made 
clear  by  the  four  Senators  who  tiled  ad- 
ditional views.  Senators  Mavsfield, 
Case.  Proxmire.  ar.d  Syminotln  These 
committee  members  di.ssent  from  the 
commdttee  s  recommendation  approving 
ABM  spending 

In  litiht  of  the  discussion,  and  thought- 
ful discussion,  as  I  believe  it  was.  it  is 
tny  decision  that  I  should  not  ofTer  the 
amendment  In  makinu  that  announce- 
ment. I  should  like  the  record  to  be  per- 
fectly clear  that  this  decision  in  no  way. 
shape,  or  form  indicates  any  change  of 
attitude  on  my  part  or  any  waiver  of  my 
conviction  that  now  is  not  the  time  to 
deploy  the  Sentinel  system,  a  system 
about  which  we  have  no  assurance  as  to 
its  reliability  and  no  indication  that  it 
would  be  effective  It  is  a  -;ystem  that 
would  tie  up  not  only  S227  million,  but 
Senators  can  guess  the  amount  that 
could  be  plowed  int!)  the  system  because 
that  is  what  it  is.  almost  anybody's 
guess.  In  the  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  voiced 
veiT  eloquently  the  need  for  monev  in 
the  slums  in  our  cities  and  our  poor  rural 
areas.  Indeed,  if  our  survival  depended 
upon  an  antiballistic  missile  .syst':>m  we 
would  not  bookkeep  in  a  fashion  to  pre- 
vent us  from  having  to  respond  to  the 
need  of  the  cities  or  the  ABM  But  the 
case  has  not  been  made  that  our  sur- 
vival depends  on  that  ABM  system. 

I  think  we  could  make  a  (rood  arrru- 
ment  that  our  survival  does  depend  upon 
.solving  the  problems  of  the  cities.  I  ac- 
cept the  '-:uidance.  mdgment  and  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  fmm  M'ssouri  Mr 
Symington!  that  in  the.se  next  few  weeks, 
those  of  us  who  share  this  point  of  view 
feel  that  our  •  :;se  ".ill  become  increas- 
ingly clear:  that  a  broader  understand- 


ing of  the  futility  of  making  this  huge 
expenditure  will  develop  and  that  we 
will  be  able  to  .loin  on  this  is.sue  when 
tlie  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
te ;n.s  bill  is  before  us.  In  the  meanwhile. 
I  echo  the  moving  remaiks  of  our  able 
maiority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr  Mansfieii)!.  expressing  the 
hope  that  in  leaving  the  option  to  the 
President,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to 
d( innn.--trate  the  i,'ood  faith  of  this  Gov- 
ernment by  deferring  the  expenditure  ot 
these  construction  funds  for  this  year 
If  I  were  in  the  shoes  of  a  Russian.  I 
vould  have  one  heck  of  a  time  convincing 
n-v-elf  that  America  was  demon.stratinr 
=.;ood  faith  as  it  approached  the  nego- 
tiations, when  It  was  earmarking  hun 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  svstem  which  in  th"  im  -• 
optimistic  estimate  will  take  5  or  6  yeai 
to  produce. 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Michigan.  I  agree  with  him 
in  his  opposition  to  the  ABM  figure  iti 
the  report  This  morning  I  indicated 
when  I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri !Mr  SymingtonI.  the  former  Sec- 
retarv-  of  the  Air  Force,  my  complete 
agieement  with  him  in  opposition  not 
only  to  the  figure  of  S227  million-plus, 
hut  also  to  the  appropriation  bill. 

In  connection  with  the  ABM  procranr 
I  agree  with  the  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  in  opposition,  such  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  our  great  maioritv 
leader,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire  I  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  .say  that  I  am  dis- 
appointed that  there  is  practically  no 
suDport  that  I  can  find  for  trvmg  tf> 
strike  the  figure  from  the  appropriation 
bill 

With  It  in  there.  I  cannot  vote  for  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  will  be  a 
record  vole  or  not.  but  I  want  the 
RrcoRD  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to 
what  I  think  is  a  legislative  fraud  upon 
the  American  people  so  far  as  the  ABM 
program  is  concerned. 

If  we  go  through  with  this,  we  will  be 
starting  a  program  that  will  re.sult  in  the 
killing  of  millions  and  millions  ol 
.Americans. 

This  IS  the  way  to  help  guarantee  world 
war  in.  That  is  not  the  only  thing  we 
arc  doing  to  guarantee  world  war  III 
I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  learn 
I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot  see.  betov 
it  Ls  too  late,  that  the  military  program 
of  the  United  States  as  it  proceeds  t  ■ 
build  an  American  military  .so-called  life  - 
line  around  the  world,  makes  us  th.f 
leader  in  the  armaments  race.  No  count rv 
i-an  approach  us  in  the  armaments  race 
We  are  the  most  miUtaristic  nation  in 
the  world,  .so  militaristic  that  we  art- 
fngiitening  the  world  and  are  becoming 
isolated  more  and  more  by  nations  that 
should  be  our  friends. 

I  cannot  vote  for  that  kind  of  legisla- 
tive fraud  as  I  see  it  We  shou'd  sfike  it 
Yet  I  have  checked  throughout  the  Sen- 
ate and  I  find  that  a  move  to  strike  will 
liave  very  few  votes  for  it.  Many  of  those 
against  this  item  will  be  voting  for  the 
appropriation  bill.  We  have  been  sold 
on  the  proposition  of.  "Wait  until  you 
get  the  big  defense  bill  before  you." 
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We  should  not  wait.  We  should  oppose 
every  step  of  such  a  program.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  not  stopped,  it  will  lead  to  what 
I  think  will  be  such  an  armaments  pro- 
gram on  the  part  of  this  country  that 
world  war  HI  cannot  be  avoided. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches 
that  armaments  races  always  produce 
war.  Preparation  for  war  does  not  pre- 
vent war.  it  causes  war. 

We  should  exhaust,  first,  the  approach 
tliat  IS  available  to  us  and  try  to  stop  the 
armaments  race. 

Todav.  I  am  aehast  at  the  worsening  of 
events  "in  South  Vietnam,  the  send- 
in''  of  4  500  more  men  over  there.  We 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  the  prob- 
abi'ities  arc  there  will  be  further  escala- 
tion there,  that  more  American  boys  will 
be  killed— and  are  being  killed  daily. 

I  happen  to  think  that  at  the  local 
levels  in  America  in  all  our  States,  there 
is  a  growing  public  demand  that  we  stop 
that  killing  by  stopping  the  escalating, 
by  stopping  the  sending  of  more  boys 
over  there,  by  withdrawing  them  from 
the  escalation  firing  lines  and  bringing 
them  back,  flr.st,  to  lines  of  defense  that 
we  can  hold.  Many  authorities  such  as 
a  Ridgwav,  a  Gavin,  or  a  Shoup  tell  us  it 
would  save  lives.  But.  instead,  we  play 
the  role  of  killer,  safe  in  our  .security 
here  at  home,  by  supporting  policies  that 
enlarge  the  war. 

I   am   not   going   to  do  it.  I  am   not 
-omg  to  be  a  party  to  it.  I  have  not  been, 
for  manv  vears.  I  opposed  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  war  before  we  had  a  sol- 
dier over  there.  I  opposed  the  prepara- 
tions for  this  war  which  were  made  by 
John  Foster  Dulles,  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of   State,   and   first   concocted   his 
ina's.sive  retaliation,  threatening,  foreign 
policv  prouram,  and  when  he  was  de- 
luded with  the  pact  mania.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  helped  lead  this  country 
into  .security  pacts  with  43  nations.  If 
five  nations  sought  to  collect  at  one  and 
the   same   time,   we  know  what  would 
happen  to  us.  internally  and  externally. 
We  are  already  too  involved  in  Vietnam 
to  meet  anv  other  commitment. 

Now  we  have  m  the  neighborhood  of 
540  000  .soldiers  in  Vietnam,  and   4.500 
more  are  -oing  over  today.  This  will  re- 
sult in  shocking  casualties,  the  killing  of 
•Mne'iran    bovs.    merely    to    support    a 
fraudulent  and  corrupt  government  over 
the'-e  which  is  represented  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  being  a  free  government 
but.  in  fact,  is  a  police  state,  a  govern- 
ment which  has  imprisoned  for  5  years— 
•ef erred  to  bv  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
this  morning  in  his  eloquent  speech— one 
of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  of 
South  Vietnam  in  the  last  election.  He 
has  violated  a  law  that  denies  the  pre- 
cious freedom  of   free  speech.  He  sug- 
gested that  they  ought  to  give  considera- 
tion to  a  coalition  government,  so  he  is 
thrown  into  prison  for  5  years. 

Mr  President,  we  are  killing  American 
boys  to  support  that  kind  of  tyranny.  We 
are  killinc  American  boys  in  support  of 
a  government  that  is  recognized  by  all 
who  have  analyzed  the  internal  workmgs 
of  that  government  to  be  a  shockingly 
corrupt  government.  We  are  killing 
American  boys  in  support  of  a  regime 
whose  alleged  President— but  you  ought 
to  put  the  word  President  in  quotation 


marks,  because  a  presidency  is  supposed 
to  be  related  to  a  democracy,  not  a  totali- 
tarian state— takes  the  position  that  they 
should  have  the  right  to  determine,  in 
effect,  how  many  American  boys  ought 
to  be  killed.  They  take  the  position  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  settlement  unless 
they  approved. 

Well,  I  want  to  say,  as  I  have  said 
many  times  in  the  past  in  my  speeches 
against  this  war  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Thieu  and 
Ky— those  two  conaiptionists — should 
not  have  the  slightest  voice  in  determin- 
ing how  long  we  will  leave  American 
boys  over  there  and  what  our  policy 
should  be  over  there.  If  they  do  not  like 
the  policy  we  are  following  over  there, 
the  sooner  we  get  those  boys  home  and 
stop  the  killing  of  them,  the  better. 

Of  course  there  has  to  be  a  coalition 
government.  Of  course  it  ought  to  be 
recognized  that  what  we  have  dealt  with, 
from  the  very  beginning,  is  a  civil  war, 
and  we  had  no  business  involving  our- 
selves in  it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.   President,  we  have   followed   an 
armament  program  in  Asia  which,  m  my 
judgment,  is  based  upon  the  design  of 
the   American    militarj-    to    establish    a 
permanent   American    foothold    on    the 
mainland  of  Asia.  We  cannot  maintain 
a  permanent  American  militaiy  foothold 
on  the  land  mass  of  A.sia  without  gettinK 
into  a  war  with  China.  There  are  those 
who  want  to  do  that,  I  know,  but  I  think 
if  the  American  people  will  ponder  what 
that  will  involve,  we  may  be  able  to  stop 
it  before  it  starts.  The  only  briefinffs  on 
the  matter  that  I  have  heard  all  point 
out  that  if  we  get  into  a  war  with  China. 
we  will  have  to  have  3  million  American 
boys  in  China  within  30  to  36  months. 
That  is  why  I  have  asked  so  many  times. 
"Where  are  you  going  to  get  them?  How 
are  you  going  to  support   them?   Pray 
tell,  for  what  purpose?  ' 

But  there  is  also  a  fourth  point  that 
we  had  better  remember  now.  before  it 
is  too  late.  What  makes  anyone  think  the 
American  people  will  tolerate  it?  In 
my  judgment,  if  we  are  led  into  a  war 
with  China  because  of  the  mistaken 
policies  wo  .'C  '..■■.'•  ':■'■>■•■ '.v)v  —  a:\d  we 
are  laying  the  foundations  for  that  war 
with  our  military  excavating  the  run- 
way to  a  war  with  China  in  Vietnam 
right  now— I  happen  to  believe  the 
American  people  will  repudiate  any  gov- 
ernment that  is  in  power  at  the  time  we 
are  led  into  that  murderous  holocaust. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  involved  in 
the  armament  program  of  the  United 
States.  We  ought  to  change  it.  We  ought 
to  start  changing  it  today,  and  not  wait 
untU  the  bid  defense  bill  gets  before  us. 

Mr  President.  I  have  said  for  over  4 
years  that  we  ought  to  hold  other  na- 
tions to  their  responsibilities  and  obh- 
gations  to  enforce  the  peace  when  the 
peace  is  threatened.  We  cannot  do  that 
unilaterally,  and  we  should  not  be  at- 
tempting to  do  it  unilaterally.  If  the 
other  nations  whose  signatures  appear 
on  that  San  Francisco  Charter  known  as 
the  United  Nations  Treaty,  or  Charter, 
or  Compact,  do  not  want  to  assume  their 
obligations,  we  should  know  it. 

I  should  add.  p-ovided  that  we  make 
a  pledge,  which  we  have  never  made— 


and  this  point  is  missed  by  many 
Americans.  We  have  never  pledged  to 
abide  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
Nations  if  it  will  take  jurisdiction  over 
the  war  in  Asia  and  seek  to  enforce  the 
peace  The  United  Nations  is  not  going 
to  attempt  to  do  it  until  we  make  that 
pledge.  That  is  why  some  of  us  here  in 
the  Senate  who  have  talked  from  time  to 
time  with  the  top  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  this  issue  have 
alwavs  pleaded  for  carrying  out  that  in- 
ternational law  obligation  of  the  United 
States  It  is  our  lecal  obliriation  under 
the  charter,  and  we  have  never  fulfilled 

^    Mr  President,  take  the  so-called  peace 
conference  in  Paris.  It  is  a  mockery    It 
has  alwavs  been  a  mockery,  for  it  is  not 
a  peace  negotiation.  It  really  is  a  confer- 
ence in  which  the  United  States  has  set 
out  its  terms  of  surrender  demands  to 
the  North  Vietnamese.  For  what  are  we 
.saying  in  Paris,  when  you  strip  it  of  all 
its"  verbiaoc:^    We   are   saynx'    to   North 
Vietnam.   "We   will   stop   oar   bombing 
when    vou    stop    your    infiUiati;;n       u 
course  '  all  the  world  knows  what  that 
moans  We  are  sayin;;  to  ihv  No' th  \  let- 
irmfsc,   "You   ju.st   leave   the   VieuonL- 
to  our  tender  mercies,  and  we  will  end 
that  war.  but.  of  course,  that  merns  if 
vou  accept  our  proposal,  you.  m  effect 
have  to   surrender."   And  they  are  not 
loin^todoit.  . 

Mr  President.  I  certainly  hold  no  oriet 
for  the  shocking  philosophy  of  the  Com- 
muni.st  leaders  of  North  Vietnam,  nor  for 
the  tyrants  of  South  Vietnam  who  are 
involved  :n  the  civil  war.  but  we  are  not 
•^oinsr  to  L-et  peace  that  way.  We  are  go- 
ne t^  pet  peace  only  when  noncombatant 
nations,  under  the  aegis  of  international 
lav  representina  international  tribunals, 
are'triven  jurisdiction  over  the  war  in 
helpinfi  to  negotiate  a  peace. 

Mr   President.  I  have  made  my  com- 
■nents  aeam  on  my  position  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam  because  I  think  it  is  worsen- 
ing and  I  think  the  division  in  America 
^.  vvorsenine.  Those  of  us  opposing  the 
--r  are  no  longer  alone  Millions  support 
us'  This  rift  in  the  body  politic,  in  my 
opinion,  has  got  to  be  bridged  some  way, 
somehow,  for  the  good  of  the  Republic. 
But  It  IS  not  iroine  to  be  bridged  by  send- 
in-  4  500  more  men  over  there.  It  is  not 
-oing  to  be  bridged  by  escalatine  the  war. 
It  is  not  '-'Oins  to  be  bridced,  as  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Missouri    pointed    out    this 
mornincr    bv  startinor  here  today  a  nro- 
i:ram  that  will  lead  to  a  S 100  billion  ex- 
penditure  as   we   no  forward   with   the 
\BM  proaram,  which,  in  my  ludgment. 
increases  the  probabilities  of  world  war 

"our  direction  should  be  in  the  opposite 
wav   We  should  stop  the  attempt  of  the 
Un'ited  States  to  set  itself  up  as  the  mili- 
tarv  policeman  of  the  world.  That  is  what 
Duiles  wanted.  We  ought  to  change  the 
Dulles  course  of  action,  not  perpetuate  it. 
So  Mr  President.  I  want  the  record  to 
.show   if  there  is  not  a  rollcall  vote,  that 
I  am  recorded  against  this  bill.  I  am  re- 
corded  against   it   for   several   reasons. 
There  are  other  divisions  of  it  that  cau.se 
me  to  vote  against  it,  but  the  principal 
one  is  the  very  one  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  spoke  about— S227  million  to 
start  this  phase  of  ihe  ABM  program. 
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DOES   THE   STEEL   INDUSTRY    REC- 
OGNIZE ONLY  THE  SIGN  OF  THE 

DOLLAR' 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  about  a  domestic  crisis  that 
has  been  created  in  this  country  in  re- 
cent hours 

The  American  people  have  just  re- 
ceived a  slap  m  the  face  from  a  hand 
in  a  ^'love  of  steel  After  many  months 
of  heated  debate,  the  American  people, 
through  their  representatives  in  the 
Congress,  imposed  upon  themselves  a  tax 
increase  amounting  to  billions  of  dollars 
In  adiition.  they  accepted  the  inevi- 
tability of  cutbacks  in  Federal  programs 
provldlnu  vital  services  to  them  and  to 
the  Nation  Why  did  we  do  these  things'' 
Is  it  because  we  like  to  pay  higher  taxes'' 
Is  It  because  we  do  not  care  if  there  are 
delays  and  cutbacks  in  the  programs  we 
believe  America  needs '  That  :s  nonsense. 

We  raised  taxes  and  tightened  our 
t)elts  because  Americas  interests  de- 
manded such  action.  We  did  these  things 
because  we  wanted  to  ward  oft  mflation. 
We  did  these  things  to  maintain  world 
confidence  m  the  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar. We  did  these  things  so  that  we  could 
continue  to  play  our  leadership  role  in 
the  free  world.  At  least  those  are  the 
reasons  that  we  gave. 

Now  that  the  American  people  have 
swallowed  this  bitter  pUl.  they  have  a 
nght  to  expect  other  segments  of  our 
society  to  act  just  as  responsibly  and 
just  as  much  in  the  public  interest.  Is 
that  too  much  to  ask''  Is  that  unreason- 
able'? Apparently,  as  far  as  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corp  is  concerned,  the  answer  to 
those  questions  is  Yes.  Responsible  action 
in  the  public  interest  is  too  much  to  ask 
of  this  giant  corporation 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  yesterday  an- 
nounced what  has  been  characterized  as 
an  across-the-board  price  Increase  of  al- 
most 5  percent  on  its  steel  null  products. 

This  news  must  come  as  something 
of  a  shock  to  the  average  American  who 
has  just  gotten  a  smaller  paycheck  be- 
cause of  the  July  1  Income  tax  increase 
This  action  must  come  as  something  of 
a  shock  to  the  consumer  who  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  steel  products,  out  of  a 
paycheck  that  is  somewhat  smaller  This 
action  must  come  as  something  of  a 
shock  to  our  fightmg  men  in  Vietnam 
who  are  risking  their  lives  because  of 
Amenca  s  vital  interest  It  certainly 
came  as  a  shock  to  me 

If  the  price  increase  announced  by 
Bethlehem  Steel  made  some  economic 
sense,  it  would  still  be  hard  to  accept 
m  these  difficult  days.  But  it  does  not 
even  make  sense  economically 

For  example: 

In  the  past  several  years  there  have 
been  high  iiains  m  worker  productivity. 

Between  the  first  quarter  1966  and  first 
quarter  1968— labor  costs  per  unit  of 
output  went  up  less  than  15  percent, 
while  steel  mill  prices  went  up  more  than 
3  percent 

The  new  wage  settlement  in  the  steel 
Industry  certainly  does  not  justify  an 
across-the-board  rise  In  prices  of  5  per- 
cent. Productivity  is  rising,  for  one  thing. 
And  for  another,  labor  costs  make  up 
only  40  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  the 
steel  mdustry. 


In  1966.  I  was  a  member  of  a  special 
commission  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  My  colleague  was 
ex-Governor  Collins  of  Florida  We  were 
assigned,  by  the  President,  the  respon- 
sibility to  lo<ik  into  the  steel  industry  in 
regard  to  both  management  and  labor 
problems,  and  to  report  to  him  our  rec- 
ommendations lor  .settlement  of  the  steel 
dispute  of  that  year 

I  must  say.  Mr  President  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  not  the  sliglitest 
ecDnomic  justification  m  fact  for  what 
Bethlehem  Steel  did  yesterday 

Bethlehem  Steel  just  reported  first 
hail-year  profits  :or  1968  of  almost  SlOO 
million  Tills  figure  is  41  percent  higher 
than  last  year's  first-half  profits. 

The  consequences  on  the  Nations 
economy  of  the  Bethletiem  Steel  action 
come  close  to  being  disastrous  Here  are 
the  reasons. 

First,  an  across-the-board  Increa.-^e  of 
this  ma.^niitude  threatens  to  destroy  price 
stability.  It  is  practically  a  blueprint  for 
Inflation 

Second,  a  .steel  mcrejise  like  this  would 
cripple  our  efforts  to  achieve  fKjuilibrtimi 
Ln  our  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments 

Third,  a  major  price  increase  would 
hurt  the  steel  industry  itself  by  bring- 
ing about  an  mcrease  in  Imports  of 
cheaper  foreign  steel  It  would  also  force 
other  industries  to  turn  to  s»eel  substi- 
tutes such  as  1,'las.s,  aluminum,  and 
plastics. 

The  more  one  analyzes  the  situation 
objectively,  the  more  difficult  It  becomes 
to  justify  the  price  increa.se  announced 
by  Bethlehem  Steel  on  any  rational 
grounds 

As  President  Johnson  said  yesterday 
afternoon: 

The  Bethlehem  price  Increase  Is  unreason- 
able And  just  should  not  he  permitted  lo 
stand. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  motives  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  were  when  it  made  the 
decision  to  raise  prices  in  this  manner.  I 
do  not  want  to  speculate  on  the  motives, 
either  But  in  all  candor.  I  must  say  this: 
If  ever  there  was  an  action  which  ap- 
peared to  reflect  an  attitude  of  "Damn 
the  public  interest.  ■  the  Bethlehem  price 
increase  was  such  an  action. 

As  a  private  citizen,  I  iim  outraged  at 
the  damage  the  price  increase  can  do  to 
America's  domestic  and  international  in- 
terests. And  I  am  givins?  voice  today  to 
my  sense  of  outraKe 

But  as  a  Senator.  I  feel  an  obligation  to 
2.0  beyond  mere  words  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  my  constituent.s.  to  my  State,  and 
to  my  country  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  price  increase  can  be 
allowed  to  go  into  effect  without  some 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  ex- 
amining the  pnce  increase  in  its  totality. 
We  have  investigated  questions  of  far 
less  national  importance  We  cannot.  In 
conscience,  ignore  this  threat  to  our 
domestic  .stability  and  our  international 
posture 

Therefore,  Mr  President,  I  strongly 
recommend  a  Senate  investigation  of  this 
inflationary  action  on  the  part  of  Beth- 
lehem Steel  immediately. 

Mr  HART  and  Mr  MANSFIELD  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 


Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  permit  me,  I  yield  to  the 
Senat  ir  iiuni  Michigan 

Mr.  MANSFIELD   I  yield 

Mr  HART  Mr  President,  I  should  like 
to  add  just  one  aspect  to  the  dlscus,«lon 
of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  matter  that  I  be- 
lieve we  should  have  in  mind 

We  have  been  almost  flooded  out  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  this  year  by  the  tears  of 
the  steel  nulls  nf  this  country,  bewailing 
steel  Imports  and  the  devastating  conse- 
quences they  have  on  the  domestic  steel 
industry. 

I  do  not  hapj^en  to  be  a  Ph.  D  in  eco- 
nomics, but  I  would  like  somebody  to  tell 
me  if  my  reaction  is  wrone.  I  a.sk.  if  they 
think  they  have  had  trouble  with  foreign 
steel  imports  at  the  exi.sting  domestic 
price,  what  in  iieaven's  name  is  going  to 
happen,  and  how  many  more  leet  of 
tears  are  we  siomt;  to  have,  when  they 
try  to  market  domestic  steel  at  this  new 
pnce? 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  exactly  why  I  say 
an  investigation  is  In  order 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  official  transcript  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  s  news  conference  state- 
ments on  Bethlehem  Steels  price  In- 
crease yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
.scnpt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washinctov,  July  31  —Following  is  the 
official  transcript  of  an  Impromptu  news  con- 
ference President  Johnson  held  today  :n  the 
Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House : 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  this  morn- 
ing announced  an  acroes-the-board  increase 
of  .ilmoet  ,5  per  cent  in  steel  mill  products. 
If  this  awrtlon  were  followed  bv  the  rest  of 
the  steel  industry.  It  would  have  dire  eco- 
i'.omlc  consequences  for  our  nation 

•ReBUltlng  in  a  price  increase  exceeding 
one-half  billion  to  the  .American  consumer. 

Seating  baclc  the  efforts  of  all  .\mericana 
to  reverse  the  current  inflationary  trend  and 
v^et  baclc  on  the  road  to  price  stability. 

Creating  pressures  for  price  increases  ucrosa 
the  whole  range  f  products  made  out  ol 
steel. 

■Eroding  our  whole  world  competitive  posi- 
tion and  Jeopardizing  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and 

Aggravating  the  steel  industry's  own 
problems  In  meeting  competition  from  for- 
eign producers  .ind  .-ubstltute  materials. 

■  Steel  prices  have  been  moving  gradually 
upward  on  a  selective  basis  A  general  price 
increase  has  been  wisely  avoided.  I  stated 
last  May.  and  I  quote,  "the  relative  stability 
of  steel  prices  has  been  one  of  the  key  favor- 
able factors  in  our  recent  price  record.  .\nd 
it  must  t>e  preserved.' 

The  steel  companies  and  the  union 
reached  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
yesterday  The  terms  of  their  settlement  are 
high  That  settlement  will  result  in  some 
increases  in  steel  costs,  but  the  announced 
Bethlehem  price  increase  far  exceeds  any 
reasonable  calculation  of  the  coet  of  the  wage 
settlement. 

■  Steel  is  the  tiatlon's  basic  industrial 
product  and  the  '.ndustry's  pricing  decisions 
affect  our  entire  economy  Inflation  m  steel 
Is  inflation  for  the  nation.  American  con- 
sumers are  now  threatened  by  a  price  in- 
crease that  will  take  8600-mllllon  a  year 
directly  out  of  their  pocltets  and  pockelbooks 
.ind  at  the  very  time  they  are  paying  In- 
creased taxes  as  their  contribution  to  the 
urgent  task  of  restoring  price  stability 

••.According  to  the  ticker  this  afternoon, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  with  sales  buoyed 
with  second  quarter  hedge  buying  against  a 
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strike  that  never  came  today  reported  net 
profits  of  $93,400,000  for  the  nrst  half  of 
1968.  a  41  per  cent  Increase  over  last  year's 
first  half 

•Tlie  Bethlehem  price  Increase  Is  unrea- 
sonable .ind  just  shovUd  not  be  permitted  to 
stand  Tlie  public  interest  must  be  recog- 
nized bv  the  entire  steel  industry  in  its  price 
decisions  at  this  critical  time." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  accord  with  the  views 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  also  with  the  observation 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Yesterday,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  an- 
nounced that  it  was  putting  Into  effect 
an  across-the-board  Increase  of  about 
5  percent  in  the  prices  of  its  steel  mill 
products.  President  Johnson  responded 
to  this  action  by  forcefully  expressing 
the  dismay  the  Nation  feels  at  the 
serious  consequences  which  will  inevi- 
tablv  follow  the  price  increase  announced 
by  Bethlehem  Steel,  Unfortunately,  it 
now  appears  that  other  steel  companies 
are  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  Bethlehem. 
Here  are  some  of  the  unfortunate  re- 
sults of  the  steel  increase,  as  outlined  by 
the  President,  yesterday  afternoon. 

Enormous  price  increases  for  the 
American  consumer. 

A  serious  setback  in  our  efforts  to 
achieve  price  stability. 

Pressure  for  price  increases  in  other 
industries  which  use  steel. 

Damage  to  our  international  balance- 
of-payments  position  because  the  steel 
price  hike  will  make  our  steel  less  com- 
petitive in  world  markets. 

Injury  to  the  steel  industry  itself 
through  increased  use  of  foreign  steel 
and  increased  use  of  substitute  ma- 
terials. 

In  fact,  it  is  difBcult  to  see  any  benefit 
at  all  coming  out  of  the  price  increase, 
even  for  Bethlehem  Steel. 

If  the  price  increase  is  sustained  and 
if  other  companies  join  in.  the  Amer- 
ican people  may  wonder  why  they  were 
persuaded  to  accept  a  multibillion- 
dollar  tax  increase  and  a  cutback  in  vital 
Federal  programs,  in  order  to  ward  off 
inflation,  while  large  corporations  seem- 
ingly go  their  own  way  without  regard 
to  the  Nation's  needs  or  the  Nation's 
problems. 

I  believe  this  is  a  time  for  the  business 
leaders  of  America  to  demonstrate 
statesmanship.  This  is  a  time  for  the 
leaders  of  the  steel  industry  to  raise 
their  eyes  above  the  balance  sheets  of 
their  corporate  books  and  take  a  search- 
ing look  at  the  balance  sheets  In  the  book 
entitled  "America's  National  Interest." 

I  hope  the  American  steel  industry  will 
come  to  recognize  that  America  comes 
first.  

MILITARY    CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1969 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R.  18785 1  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

rNANIMOtJS-CONSENT     .AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes 
on  the  pending  amendment,  the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  now  pending,  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sldent,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  the  a.ssur- 
ance  of  the  leadership  that  if  more  time 
is  needed,  it  will  be  forthcoming. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  7.  under  the 
heading  "Military  Construction.  Army." 
merely  strikes  out  the  figure  $537,605,000 
and  Inserts  in  lieu  thereof  $310,305,000. 

The  $227,300,000  deleted  covers  the 
cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  of  acquiring 
real  estate  and  facilities  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  ABM  system,  including 
radar,  buildings,  powerplants,  and  ease- 
ment rights  relating  to  the  ABM  syst«m. 
I  especially  note  that  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  opposed  to 
the  deployment  of  the  ABM  have  the 
feeling  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
request  a  rollcall  now  on  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  deployment  of  the  ABM, 
but  that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
September. 

I  have  listened  to  the  argmnents  in 
behalf  of  that  position.  And  though  I 
respect  the  viewpoint  of  my  colleagues 
who  feel  that  way,  I  am  not  in  agree- 
ment. That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  ask- 
ing for  a  rollcall  vote  now. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  like  Vietnam  all 
over  again.  I  remember  very  well  when 
the  President  requested  a  $700  million 
accelerated  appropriation  in  the  spring 
of  1965.  The  $700  million  was  not  needed 
for  some  time.  The  committee  report  and 
the  House  so  stated.  It  was  not  needed 
for  a  matter  of  2  or  3  months.  This  was  a 
question  of  getting  Congress  to  endorse 
the  stepup  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  change  of  our 
role  in  Vietnam  from  a  technical  aid  as- 
sistance commitment  to  a  ground 
commitment. 

The  resolution  to  accelerate  that  $700 
million  came  up  in  the  House  at  noon 
one  day.  We  were  told  that  we  would 
have  to  take  it  up  the  next  day  and  vote 
on  it.  I  spent  a  long  time,  almost  all 
night,  writing  a  speech  against  it.  How- 
ever, there  was  ver>-  little  debate  at  that 
critical  time  in  history.  If  those  of  us 
who  had  opposed  Vietnam  had  had  the 
time  and  had  taken  the  floor  and  held 
it  for  a  week  and  discussed  the  implica- 
tions of  what  we  were  doing,  we  might 
not  have  gotten  involved  in  this  tragic 
affair  in  Vietnam. 

However,  the  issue  was  raised  and 
quickly  disposed  of  with  very  little  de- 
bate. When  the  roll  was  called,  there 
were  just  three  people  in  the  Senate  who 
voted  against  that  appropriation— the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 


Senator  from   Alaska    [Mr.  GrveningI. 
and  I. 

This  is  the  launching  of  a  similar  pro- 
gram which  can  have  consequences,  in 
my  opinion,  that  are  as  bad  or  worse. 

In  the  April  and  June  debates  on  the 
deployment  of  an  ABM  .system,  those  of 
us  who  opix)sed  it  submitted  for  the  Rec- 
ord all  of  the  scientific  and  technical 
arguments  against  deployment  by  the 
most  qualified  experts  In  this  country. 
To  this  day  the  experts  have  not  been 
answered  or  refuted  by  the  proponents, 
and  next  year  at  this  time  the  experts 
will  remain  unanswered  because  the  pro- 
ponents do  not  have  an  answer. 

There  is  no  way  to  explain  this  head- 
long drive  toward  disaster  in  logical  and 
rational  terms.  It  can  only  be  explained 
as  Mr.  Eisenhower  explained  this  phe- 
nomenon shortly  before  he  left  office.  It 
can  onlv  be  explained  by  recognizing  the 
raw  power  of  the  military-indu-strial 
complex  combined  with  the  emotional 
power  of  appeals  to  fear  and  patriotism 
and  national  defense. 

So,  like  that  interesting  little  creature, 
the  lemming,  we  have  all  Joined  together 
in  a  vast  mob.  rushing  off  to  nonsense 
land,  waving  the  flag,  and  shouting  slo- 
gans about  national  defense  and  com- 
munism while  we  proclaim  our  un- 
bounded faith  in  peace  in  the  world. 

What  a  tragic  commentary  on  our 
sense  of  priorities. 

Three  years  ago  we  launched  a  groimd 
war  in  Vietnam.  We  were  stampeded 
then,  as  now.  into  a  commitment  which 
is  draining  our  Treasury,  dividing  our 
countrv,  and  sacrificing  our  men  in  an 
enterpri.se  that  never  had  a  chance  of 
success  in  the  first  place,  and  every- 
body now  knows  it. 

If  we  could  turn  the  clock  back  to  the 
spring  of  1965,  'with  the  benefit  of  the 
hindsipht  we  now  have,  there  is  hardly 
a  soul  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  in  Amer- 
ica who  would  advocate  doing  it  again. 
Tliat  is  the  real  test  of  the  wisdom  of 
getting  into  Vietnam  as  we  did.  Yet. 
here  we  are  launching  another  multi- 
billion-dollar  enterprise  on  grounds  as 
flimsy  as  the  arguments  made  for  Viet- 
nam. In  fact.  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  ABM 
are  weaker  than  those  for  Vietnam,  if 
that  is  possible. 

I  for  one,  will  not  vote  for  the  bill  so 
long  as  It  contains  this  appropriation  for 
beginning  the  deployment  of  the  ABM. 
And  those  of  us  who  oppose  this  move 
to  escalate  the  missile  race  are  now  hear- 
ing the  same  arguments  and  reading  the 
same  pundit.s.  spouting  the  same  eternal 
verities  that  they  blessed  us  with  on 
Vietnam. 

Fifty  billion  dollars  and  6  years  later, 
they  will  all  grow  silent  again,  as  they 
have  on  Vietnam,  while  they  privately 
confess  it  was  all  a  big,  sad  mistake. 

I.  for  one,  am  not  going  to  endorse 
the  mistake.  It  has  all  the  tragic  poten- 
tial of  another  Vietnam,  or  worse, 

Mr,  President.  I  think  all  of  the  argu- 
ments that  can  be  made  on  the  subject 
were  made  in  April  and  June  and  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed,  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
statements  I  made  on  this  subject  on 
April  18.  April  19,  and  June  24,  1968. 
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There  beui^  iio  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a.s  follows: 

Prom  the  Concression*!    HEcoan. 
Apr    18.  19681 

The  price  tag  on  vhls  proposal  is  iu>*  S5 
billion  .-Vb  we  all  Know,  ll  AriU  be  nigher 
We  .ire  loW  it  is  aimed  against  China  nUssUes 
only  11  U  cunredcd  ijy  everyone  that,  j.1  Desl 
u  would  lie  t•tIecU^e  agaui^t  a  .rude,  uuso- 
plusucaled  dell.ery  =.ysleni  On  I--*bruary  2  ul 
luis  >tar  Ue:ei^  secretary  McNamara  tee- 
urted  oelore  fh.>  .\.-ined  bervK-es  Commliiee 
that,  this  was  j.  Chinese  oriented  system 
Wiien  6en.n«r  UominicK  .tsked,  If  a  SoUel 
n-iii.-,l.e  =Jiould  come  wlthm  Uial  particular 
e.eie:i--.e  .-.ysiem  you  could  Handle  that  ^ne.' 
oecreioTv    .'JcNamara  replied 

ir  :t  were  onl>  one  missile,  yes  However. 
11  It  were  the  s.ze  attack  tue  Soviet*  iure 
capable    or    mounting    today,    the   .tnswer    is 

No;  ■• 

lu  a  speech  ,i  lew  month*  ago  on  Septem- 
ber  18.   19S7.   the  Uelenae  secretary  said 

Our  strategic  cficn»i\e  lorcee  ..re  inmieiise 
All  ol  these  aexible  .ind  mgnly  reliable  lurces 
.ire  equipped  with  uev  icee  that  insure  iheir 
peiieiratlin'of  Soviet  defenses.  ' 
Mr    .\lcN'rm.i..i  bald  iurther; 
None  of  the  ,ABM|  .systems  at  the  present 
or  foreseeaole  state  of  the  art  would  provide 
lui     impenetrable     -shield    over     the     Uxuted 
Siau*      l-.^.-re    u    clear.y    no    point  .in 

spenauig  ^40  i^.lUou  II  It  IS  not  going  to  buy 
us  aiiy  sigmiicunt  impruvemeai  in  our  ^- 
curily  Evcrv  AilM  »vstem  that  U  now  leaalble 
involves  uring  aefensive  missile*  at  Incom- 
ing L.rtensi.e  warheads  m  im  effort  to  destroy 
them  But  wnat  many  cununentators  on  this 
issue  overl.Kjlt  u  that  .uiy  such  system  can 
ratuer  obviously  be  defeated  by  ctu  enemy 
^unply  sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or 
donuny  wurheiuis.  ihaii  there  iire  delen^ie 
iu;s6i:e«  capable  uf  dJiposmg  of  them. 

He  reminded  his  audience  that  the  Lmted 
Stater,  h.is  already  Initiated  offensive  weap- 
ons ,.r<..graui3  cus,tlng  several  billions  in  order 
to  ..aset  the  small  present  Soviet  ABM 
cieplovments. 

Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  that  four 
disuuguisned  scientmc  tulvisers  to  three 
FresidentA^iJ^eulio^er.  Kennedy  and  John- 
soii—  have  unammously  recommended 
ujainst  the  deployment  of  an  ABM  system 
^tsi^-ned  -o  protect  u'ur  population  against 
.1.  3.jviel  .ittacK  ■  He  went  on  to  say 

We  ha.e  the  power  not  only  to  desuoy 
completely  Ciuiuis  entire  nuclear  oflenslve 
:,,ice8.  out  to  uevaoMite  her  society  ^  well. 

He  went  on  to  elaborate  on  uhe  folly  oi 
spending  »4  billion.  Ho  bl.Uon.  cr  S400  bll- 
Uoii— and  iLt  the  end  oi  .ul  the  spending,  and 
at  the  end  oi  ail  deployment,  and  at  the  end 
,)1  all  the  etfort.  to  be  relatively  at  the  same 
point  ot  balance  on  the  security  scale  that 
we  are  now.' 

So  nevertheless,  we  ore  now  in  the  tread- 
mill process  -.1  spending  ia  blUlon  on  a  sys- 
tem tnat  may  not  *orK  at  all  and.  at  best. 
couid  have  -  ome  brief,  some  tranillory  value 
until  China  slightly  retined  Ita  delivery  sys- 
tem, which  everyone  concedes  they  can  easily 
ac^    and  cert«imy  will 

What  incredible  manner  of  logic  Is  ttUs/ 
We  can.  as  Mr.  McNamara  put  It.  totally  de- 
stroy ■  China  s  enure  nuclear  offensive  forces' 
and  devastate  her  society  as  well,"  but,  he 
^>o  we  Should  .nstail  thla  system  because 
one  can  -onceive  conditions  under  which 
China  might  miscalculate  ' 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  Mr  McNamara 
that  the  fertUe  human  mind  can  conceive  of 
almost  any  condition  it  wants  to.  With  that 
aasumpUon.  any  proposiuon  can  be  logicaUy 
supported. 

It  IS,  I  think,  a  weird  process  of  reasoning 
thJt  causes  us  to  spend  ?5  billion  on  a  sys- 
tem cf  douotful  and  certainly  temporary 
value  on  the  belief  that  China  nught  be 
insane  enough  sometime  to  attack  us  know- 


ing It  would  result  In  devastation  fnr  their 
whole  society 

We  cannot  even  wait  to  conclude  our  first 
round  of  follv  in  Vietnam  before  launching 
mto   a  second    round   of   folly    In   a    nuclear 

missile  race 

In  1065  when  we  intervened  In  Vietnam 
with  a  mUltarv  ground  tmop  rommltment. 
ir,  was  argued  among  other  things,  that  It 
was  a  neoessarv  move  to  ojntaln  Chln.t  High 
State  Department  Including  the  Secre-ary  of 
state  and  other  officials,  used  the  same  arpu- 
inent  t.^  Ju.itlfv  each  .stage  of  the  e.scalatlon 
Now  we  are  there  with  "Ver  a  half  million 
troops  and  draining  our  Treasury  at  the  rate 
of  »25  billion  n  vear  In  an  enterprise  we  wl.sh 
we  hafl  :iever  undert  iken  In  the  hrst  place 

China  hf%a  not  a  single  troop  in  the  war, 
bit  sotnehow  we  are  supposed  to  be  contain- 
ing China  bv  fUhtlng  the  Vletname.'^e 

Now  again  under  the  guise  of  defending 
ourselves  .igalnst  the  s.xme  enemv.  China 
we  are  launching  a  little  "thin  missile  sys- 
tem" which,  like  -he  Vietnam  war.  will  bal- 
loon into  a  big  thing-  and,  like  Vietnam. 
5  years  from  now  we  will  all  be  saying,  how 
in'  Heaven's  name  did  we  ever  tret  -rapped 
Into  this-'  Well.  It  U  not  easy,  but  It  can  and 
win  be  done  If  we  work  at  It  hard  enough 
I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter  Is,  this 
15  not  an  antl-Chlnese  svstem  at  all,  but  the 
f\T^t  step  m  construction  nf  a  ma)or  heavv 
ABM  svstem  Of  course,  manv  of  the  propo- 
nents—I emphasize  thl.s-  -of  the  thin  system 
do  not  intend  that  result  anv  more  than 
they  intended  a  big  war  In  Vietnam,  but 
that,  neverthele.sa,  will  be  the  result 

The  signposts  .ilong  the  route  we  are  trav- 
eling are  clear  and  we  can  read  them  down 
that  route  as  far  as  'he  eve  can  see — thev 
read  We  escalate;  thev  escalate:  we  escalate: 
.^nd  so  forth,  until  we  reach  the  end  of  the 
line,  wherever  that  mav  be  .Vs  Mr  Mc- 
Namara put  it.  we  could  spend  »4  blUlon, 
«40  billion,  or  MOO  billion  on  an  ABM  svs- 
tem and  at  the  end  be  relaUvely  at  the 
.same  point  of  balance  on  the  security  scale 
that  we  are  now 

In  commenting  on  the  futUltv  of  it  au, 
Dr  Jerome  Wlesner.  science  adviser  to  the 
President,  said 

Defense  against  thermonuclear  attack  Is 
impossible  " 

Dr  Ralph  Lapp  slated 

"I  believe  that  for  every  wrinkle  you  In- 
troduce Into  tlefense  the.-e  are  1')  more 
wrinkles  that  can  be  introduced  In  the  power 
of  the  offense  " 

I  am  aware  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the 
military  hlerarchv  favor  the  heavv  ABM  ;  ist 
as  they  favored  intervention  in  Vietnam,  and 
we  who  oppose  it  will  be  told  now,  as  we 
were  then,  that  we  are  wTong  and  the  mlU- 
tarv  knows  what  Is  best  .\nd.  again,  5  vears 
from  now,  if  we  -ire  .still  around,  we  will 
have  the  doubtful  honor  of  polntlnit  to  our 
sad  mistake — and  we  will  be  told  'hen,  as 
now,  to  quit  talking  about  the  pa.st-that 
Is  hlstorv  let  us  talk  about  the  future 
And  so  mankind  goes  down  his  merry  road 
to  disaster. 

There  Is  of  course,  no  doubt  that  this 
authorization  will  pass.  This  Is  an  election 
vear  and  we  all  know  that  the  two  biggest 
words  in  the  English  language  are  national 
defense,"  national  defense "  If  you  Just 
shout  them  loud  enough  you  are  in  the 
clear— vou  win  and  your  opponent  l.>ses  It 
Is  lust  plain  unpatriotic  to  question  any  ap- 
propriation for  naUonal  defense.  Defense 
against  whaf  It  does  not  matrer  what,  -t 
where  or  how.  or  whether  It  makes  any 
raUonal  sense  at  ;ill— .lust  utter  the  ma^ic 
words  and  vou  are  In  the  clear. 

We  know  that  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex favors  this  appropriation;  we  know  that 
Congress  supports  it,  I  assume  that  the  pub- 
lic does,  too.  But  I  do  not  and  I  will  not 
vote  for  It  I  cannot  in  gix>d  conscience  vote 
'or  a  program  that  will  launch  us  into  a 
spirallng  mls&ile  escalation  which  has  no 
end   and   no   purpose   either.   If   that   Is   bad 


politics  at  least  It  Is  i;o<id  sense  and  that 
is  something  worthwhile  nowadays  For  my 
part  I  would  rather  '.cave  here  with  mv 
conscience  than  stay  here  without  It 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say.  how  much  bet- 
ter it  would  be  if  we  Just  poured  this  monev 
into  our  troubled  cities  for  pr^erams  to  righ* 
what  is  wrong  in  America    l.est  we  do  that 
soon    we  mav  not  have  a  w,r-h while  society 
'eft  here  in  America  for  the  .'iBM  to  defend 
Mr     President,    I    .isk    unanimous    cnsent 
-o'hHve  printed  at  this  p^unt  in  the  Rfcobd 
an   :irMcle  entitled  '  Exprrt-s  See  'Thin    ABM 
Vulnerable,-'    published    m    -he    Washington 
pcsf  of  Sundav,  March  3.  1968:  an  article  en- 
titled   "Defense     The  Missile  Nobody  Needs, 
written  bv  William  E   .lack.son    .Ir     and  pub- 
•ished    m   the  New   Republic   of   October  'J8 
19«7    and  an  article  entitled  '  Antl-Ballls'ic- 
Mls.;ile  Svstems,""  written  bv  Richard  I.   Gar- 
win  and  Hans  A   Belhe,  and  published  tn  the 
Scientific  American  of  March  1368 

There     being    no      .blectlon      the    material 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  rrin'ert  m  -he  RrmRD   as 
follows- 
"IFrom  the  Washlnpton  Post    Mar    3     1068' 

rXPERTS  SFF  'THIN'  ABM  V^'I-NER-ABI  F 

The  Chinese  will  he  able  to  build  missiles 
that  win  penetrate  the  so-called  'llghf  ABM 
svstem  the  United  States  intends  to  con- 
stnicr  according  to  statements  by  two  groups 
of   American  sclentlst-s 

\n  article  In  the  March  Is.sue  of  Scientific 
American  bv  Richard  I.  Oarwln  and  Hans  A. 
Bethe  both  long  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  "--i-rlcan  nuc'.rar  weapons  argues 
•hat  the  proposed  svstem  vlll  add  little,  if 
anvthlne  to  the  Influences  that  should  re- 
strain China  indeflnltcly  from  an  attack  on 

^  ^"The  two  scientists  argue  that  the  Chinese 
can  surmount  the  American  system,  "whose 
characteristics  and  capabilities  have  been 
well  publicized;  Their  article  dl.scusses  this 
possibility  in  considerable  technical  detail. 

Bethe  Is  a  Nobel  Prl7e  winning  physicist. 
Oarwln  a  Columbia  University  phvslclst  was 
recentlv  reported  to  have  gone  to  South  \  let- 
-nm  a'repcrt  setting  off  rumors  that  nudear 
weapons  were  being  depl. -ved  there  Put 
Pentagon  officials  later  said  he  went  in..- -ad 
to  Thailand, 

The  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  In 
a  statement,  called  the  ABM  system  irre- 
sponsible on  fiscal  grounds"  .md  "pointless 
on  mllltarv  grounds  •  The  Federation  state- 
ment said'  that  the  basic  technical  fact  l.s 
•hat  this  svstem  can  be  ea-sllv  neutralised 
bv  the  Chinese  bv  using  relatively  simple  and 
cheap  i^enetratlon  aids  or  bv  developing  cif- 
■••rent   mean.,   of   weap.>ns   dellverv  " 

Both  the  Garwln-Bethe  article  and  the 
FAS  statement  expre.ss  :c-:u-  that  the  "U^hl" 
\BM  svstem,  approved  l.u>t  September  by  De- 
'ense  Secrctarv  Robert  S  McNam.^ra  wlK  not 
stop  there  Both  believe  there  will  be  great 
pressure  to  expand  the  system  int..  one  de- 
signed to  protect  agam-st  Soviet  ICBMs  at  a 
C.St  of  J40  bir.U  n  or  more 

■  The  FAS  statement  Is  also  critical  of  in- 
coming Defense  Secretarv  Clark  M,  CllRord"s 
statement  that  he  will  seek  "clear-cut  mi- 
r'ear  .superiority"  over  the  Soviet  Union  The 
statement  said  that  'at  tr.dav's  level  of  weap- 
onrv  there  can  be  no  such  thing." 


IFrom  the  Congressional  Record.  April  19, 
19681 

Mr  Nflson  Mr,  President,  my  remarks 
are  addressed  tn  the  bill  Itself,  which  I  am 
going  t<i  vote  ag.iinst 

Tl  ere  are  it  seems  to  me,  any  number  o. 
routes  a  countrv  may  follow  down  the  r  ^id 
to  disaster,  W'e  seem  l.-.  be  traveling  several 
roads  at  the  .-ame  time;  namely,  the  war 
•n  Vietnam,  the  destruction  of  our  envlron- 
n.ent,   and   the   disintegration  of  our   great 

cities  ,„ 

One    would    think    that    these    manmade 

disasters  would  be  sumdeni  for  any  country 


xo  contend  with  at  one  time.  But.  apparently 

"°We  are  now  about  to  trigger  a  missile  race 
with  Russia,  an  offensive  and  defensive  mls- 
,Ue   escalation    that   literally    will    have    no 

'^The  so-called  thin  missile  system  Is  not 
aimed  at  China  at  all.  That  Is  ridiculous  It 
IS  simply  an  opening  wedge  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  a  heavy  system  aimed  at  Russ! 
which  will  cost  us  $30  to  $40  bUllon.  when 
the  system  will  be  obsolete  anyway.  "We  vyi!. 
have    succeeded    only    In    exacerbating    the 

''1l4r"''presldlnt°  I  will  not  vote  for  this  bill 
because  It  involves  this  authorization  for  the 
Sentinel  thin  missile  system. 

I  predict  that  every  single  Member  of  thi- 
bcvdv  who  votes  for  this  bill  which  will  start 
•  iLs  escalation  by  construction  of  the  t!- 
n'lissilp  svstem  will  regret  his  vote  and  the 
honest  ones  will  publicly  apologize  for  It  i. 
Uss  than  half  a  dozen  years. 


P  EM  ARKS  RT  SENATOR  GATLORD  NELSON  ON 
THE  CoOPER-HART-CASE-NELSON  AMEND- 
MENT TO  H,R.  16703.  Mn-n-ARY  Construc- 
tion AUTHORIZATION  BILL  TO  BAR  ABM 
Fttnds  Jone  24,  1968 

Mr  President,  the  Immediate  Issue  In- 
volved Is  whether  we  should  begin  the  Instal- 
lation of  a  "thin"  Antlballlstlc  Missile  Sys- 
tem now  or  whether  we  shoulC.  postpone  that 
decision  for  one  year  whUe  we  further  rx- 
plore  the  feaslbllltv.  the  need,  the  deslrabi  Ity 
of  launching  a  program  of  this  magnitude 

Every  scientific,  technical  and  military  ev- 
pert  agrees  that  no  Antlballlstlc  Missile  Pv-- 
tem  has  been  devised  that  could  successful 
defend  either  Russia  or  America  against  at- 

t.ick  by  the  other.  ..♦»,.„.• 

It  was  orlplnallv  claimed  that  this  thin 
svstem  was  aimed"  at  China  and  could  suc- 
ce^sfullv  protect  us  from  some  Irrational 
ixssault'by  them  for  the  next  decade  or  so. 
No  one  has  explained  what  would  motlvaf- 
them  to  commit  such  an  Irrationality  know- 
11  ■•  as  thi-v  do  that  our  retaliation  would  toll 
tv'ie  end  of  China  as  a  viable  nation  or  culture 
f,,r  the  n-yt  ccnturv  ir  not  f<  r  all  time  to 
-ome  If  In  fact  the  proponents  of  the  "thin" 
s -stem  are  trvlng  to  buy  Insurance  against 
this  kind  of  contingency  It  raises  the  ques- 
tion, really.  Just  who  Is  irrational? 

\ow  the  proponents  are  beginning  to  shift 
."ound  It  will  have  some  value  against  Rus- 
sia thev  tell  us.  Yet  every  scientific  advisor 
to  thel.'ust  three  Presidents  vigorously  op- 
pcses  in.stalllng  .^n  ABM  system  on  the 
ground  th.it  there  is  no  elective  defense 
•:'alnst  either  the  Russian  or  our  own  offen- 
sue  ml.ssUe  .svstem  Dr  John  Foster,  the 
present  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering'  ncently  stated: 

•"Tlie  abllitv  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
,irceptable  d.unage  from  a  numerically  large 
and  technlcallv  advanced  missile  force  such 
.^s  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  yet  tech- 
nicaUy  ff  a.sible  However,  the  Sentinel  system 
win  complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 
States," 

The  hard  fact  cf  the  matter  is  that  the 

•  ieplovment  of   the  ""thin""  system  Is  simply 

•  le  first  step  In  the  deployment  of  a  massive 
\BM  svstem  aimed  at  Russia  which  It  is 
conceded  Will  cost  $40  to  $50  billion  but  will 
be  n:uch  more  than  that  before  It  Is  com- 
pleted Rus.sia.  of  course,  will  respond  by 
matching  our  system  step  by  step.  Then  to 
be  certain  that  neither  has  an  advantage  over 
•he  fiber  each  of  vis  will  escalate  our  offen- 
Mve  n-.lssllc  svstem  to  make  certain  we  can 
Overwhelm  the  defense.  And.  at  the  end  of 
It  all  ve  will  be  richt  back  where  we  started, 
except  out  of  pocket  $50  to  $100  bUlion^  As 
iormer  Secretarv  McNamara  put  It,  and  at 
the  end  of  all  the  spending,  and  at  the  end  of 

1  deplovment.  and   at  the  end  of  all  the 
•ort    we' will  be  relatively  at  the  same  point 
:  balance  on  the  security  scale  that  we  are 
:..iw  '" 


Mr  NELSON.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  on  this  subject  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  31.  1968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Halting  Missit.E  Deploy  me.vt 
Senator  McCarthy's  proposal  th.-^t  the 
United  States  delay  deployment  of  ''-e^-  ;'^^"; 
sive  and  defense  strategic  m!-si!e<=  pencine 
■speedv  agreement"  on  a  mutual  moratorium 
v^Uh  the  soviet  Uiilon  places  the  problem 
in  proper  perspective. 

The  objective  would  be  to  achiev-  tne  mis- 
.nrfreezi.  which  Washington  and  Moscow 
have  agreed  to  nepoti.iie.  before  r.ithrr  h..n 
fter  a  v^'t  new  expansion  of  nuclear  delivery 
;vstoms  on  both  sides.  Such  expansion  w^ni.d 
be  both  expensive  and  dangerous,  and  it 
would  greatlv  comnl.cate  the  projected 
soviet-American  negotiations.  It  is  ti^ere  ore 
hlghlv  desirable  in  the  imtial  t:ilks  vith 
MOSCOW  to  seek  a  quick  af-rerment  on  mutua. 
restraint  while   the   o.mprehensivc   i:egoi.a- 

'TX°T'Ler^c.n  in,s.i,^  deplovment 
until  tms  approach  c.n  be  -P;-;-^  -'^^^.  - 
Soviet  union  would  dramatize  the  need  f<.r  a 
rapid  reciprocal  niove  bv  Moscow:  :i  un- 
[ateral  American  standstill  oinlously  could 
not  continue  indefinitely. 

The  McCarthv   position   p.tper,    v  h.ch   v^a^ 
prepared  by  two  former  Pr-id.ntl.o  scietice 
.dvisers-Dr,  George  Kistir,y.owskv  o?  H:,r.  ird 
and  Dr.  Jerome  Wles^i-r    p-ovn-t   "f   ^l-'-^'- 
rhusetts     institute     of     Technology-argues 
hat  such  a  stnndntin   would  r.ot  .;c"_-P;v.-d  '^ 
American    securltv.    It    would    apply    to    tae 
■      Spinel  antimissile  .v.t.m  a:id  the  PosCidon 
,      .ind   Mlnuteman   III   offensive  "^\f  ^^^  .  ^^ 
fact   that  the  House  has   iiow    foUov^ed   th 
Snate  In  approving  funds  for  Sent  ne,  ae- 
ployment  doe.s  not  oblig:tte  the  Adm  Oi.^tr.t- 
tioii  to  begin  construnlon  immcdiate.v  . 
••Neither      the      Chinese      nuclear      threat 

•      »  „.»,i-i-,  wp  ire  c'p'ilcvir.g  Pentm.'!  n  T 
against  whii  h  v.  e  are  c.i  '-^  \    - 

the  Soviet  antiballistic  missile,  which  is  the 
rationale  for  the  Poseidon  a.d  ^'-nutenv^n  HI 
deplovments.  are  moving  ahead  perceptibly, 
the  McCarthy  paper  observes 

The  danger  la  letting  the  mi.sslle  race  go 
on  during  a  prolonged  negotiation  is  e-.dent. 
^e    introduction  of  sophisticated  .ni<s:^»  a- 
?^,se    svstems    and    new    offensive    missiles 
equlpoed  with  multiple  warheads  could  de- 
strov^the  strategic  stability  thn  n-w  ,.xist  =  , 
Th-^t  stabi'.ltv  results  from   the  presence  on 
bom  ?ides   of   invulnerable   deterrent^  forces 
capable  of  ata.sorbine  a  surpri.se  .  aack^;  en 
striking  back  In  ret -liation  with  ^^^;^^'-'-;- 
pffe-t  The  new  weapons  systems,  en  the  con- 
trary,'would  raise  fears  on  both  .,6.M^e^ 
other  mav  be   achieving   a    capabi.i.v    for   a 
preemptive  r.tt.-,ck.  In  crises^  there  would  be 
the  temptation  to  launch  a  first  strike. 

The  mutual  moratorium  Senator  McCarthy 
nropo.ses  to  head  o:f  this  d.umer  Would  freeze 
the  iuimber  and  characteristics  of  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons  at  t-i^ir  p.t.  - 
ent  level  Both  sides  wouki  halt  antimissile 
denlovments.  The  United  States  w^u'd  cease 
deplovment  and  Right-testing  of  new  offen- 
su^e  rnlBslles,  much  .s  Pc^ojdon  and  Mmute- 
man  III  The  Soviet  Union  would  do  the  same 
terminating  the  considerable  expansion  of 
ns  offensive  strategic  program.  Development 
;nd  deplovment  of  new  intercontinental 
bombers  would  also  be  prohibited. 

subsequent  reduction  of  strategic  weapons 
would  be  more  difficult  to  achieve,  si r.ce  In- 
trusive inspection  woti'.d  be  needed  and 
agreement  on  retained  levels  of  r-rms  -.v-t-d 
not  be  easv.  But  a  freeze  of  present  weapons 
could  be  monitored  by  satellite  reconnais- 
sance without  intrusive  on-site  verification. 
Would  the  Soviet  Union  respond  v-  t.ns 
proposal  for  quick  agreement  on  a  niutiial 
moratorium  as  a  prelude  to  a  comprehensive 


treatv"'  No  one  can  say.  But  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  find  out  before  another 
upward  spiral  in  the  missile  r.ace  Is  Initiated, 


Mr  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  written  bj 
Edward  P.  Morgan,  published  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  July  -8. 

1  Qfifi 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OUR  OVERKILL  Ideas  Plav  Cruex  Joke  on  Us 
(By  Edward  P,  Morgan) 
The  trouble  with  us  Americans  is  that  cur 
middle  name  Is  Overkill. 

we  own  nearly  200  million  shotguns,  rifles. 
pLstols  and  revolvers,  yet  we  not  "tlv  re  use 
[o  register  them  but  insist  on  stockpiling 
more  dreaming  that  we  are  still  a  pioneer 
societv.  which  we  protect  by  pulling  all  the 
covered  wagons  into  a  circle 

We  possess  more  than  enoufe'h  thermonu- 
clear warheads  to  uestrov  anv  enemy-aiid 
The  rest  of  the  civilization  along  with  i.^ 
But  we  insist  on  refining  and  fortifying  that 
arsenal,  in  a  spastic  reflex  of  fear,  to  Infin  te 
d  menslons  of  destruction-thereby-  provliig 
m  a  cruel  1oke  on  ourselves  how  downright 
primitive  our  •■sophisticated"  systems  of  de- 
Icnse  really  are. 

This  deadlv  paradox   is   dramatically    lllu 
minated    by    the    saga    of    the    ABM    (Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile) . 

The  Senate  recently  voted  to  deploy  .he 
svstem  despite  abundant  expert  evidence 
?hat  It  will  not  onlv  fail  to  bring  us  added 
afety  but  is  more  likely  to  breed  added  In- 
securitv  for  a  world  alreadv  teetering  on  a 
lulcrum  of  mutual  terror-that  balance  of 
weapons  cooperatively  struck  bv  the  tJnited 
.states  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  s-and  off  a 
nuclear  attack  on  each  other 

Manv  thoughtful  persons  see  the  Sennte  s 
mive  to  activate  an  antiballistic  missile  sv- 
tem  as  the  latest  step  m  a  <-':.";P*=.f  > ^  >  \*^! 
•miUtary-lndustrial  complex     to  dictate  de- 

•cii-e  policv.  ,        ,,  _ 

The   Pentagon   did    Indeed   lobby    for   the 

ABM  but  with  such  ^^'"^''''^^^"^^^/'t,  'th^ 
•using  incoiislstency  as  to  su^cest  less  the 
pattern  of  a  plot  than  the  classic  llne^  of 
eacT'resistance  w-Klch  Is  this:  When  m  dobu^ 
reich  for  vour  gun.  Translation:  In  th  s 
[raSe'^orld  the  most  comforting  defense  Is 
more  armament. 

The  uncomfortable  prospect  is  that  the 
\BM  won't  nil  th.at  bill,  AU  lis  saga  does  so 
faf  is  strengthen  the  theory  that  defense 
spending  has  become  such  a  i^\^^'^^^'^-'\^' 
its  sheer  momentum  makes  independent,  in- 
telli-ent  policv  decisions  impossible. 

Reason  is  disarmed,  ....  It  were,  by  built-in 
orthodox  areuments  i..r  more  arms.  Some 
hlghlv  knowledgeable  otaserves--top  scien- 
tists included— suggest  that  to  deploy  AB>.Is 
ust  as  we  approach  the  P->-'-f^.  ^\- 
talks  on  arms-control  spells  not  security  but 
A  Brutal  Mistake 

La-t  .September,  m  the  m.>st  tortured 
speech  of  his  career.  Defense  Security  Secre- 
vLrv  McNamara  eloquently  warned  .nat 
"•here  is  a  kind  of  mad  ir.omentum  intrinsic 
to  the  development  of  all  new  nuclear  weap- 
onry which  pushes  their  deplov-ment  beyond 

'"'Th^rwas  linked  to  his  reluctant  announce- 
ment that  the  government  had  decided  tr  in- 
stall a  "light"  ABM  system  a;iain.st   Cn.n.,  . 
r.Sng    nuclear    strength.    But,    he    added    lii 
ali^io.t  palpable  aiiguish,  we  must  resist  the 
;;mntati-i    t,,    expand    that    ""into    a    heav, 
Sovi'et-onen.'cd  ABM  svstem'" 
^   The  ^administration  is  succumbing  to  p  e- 
ciseU^that  temptation    In  the  prc<-ess    it  has 
already  seduced  the  Senate  >nto  reject  ng  a 
•;roaosal    bv    Senators    Cooper    of    Kentucky 
and  Hart  of  Michigan  to  continue  research 
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and  develr.pment  on  ABM  but  not  deploy  It 
yev  in  the  reHSin.^ble  j{roiind«  'hit  China's 
nuclear  prf>i?r.im  haa  slipped  about  a  year 
behind 

A  collat*rai  axifument  The  delay  could 
save  up  to  a  billion  dollars  In  a  bud^t  which 
Con^««  is  fi>rc-ing  Preoldent  Johnaon  to  trim 
bv  six  billion 

Suddenly  the  ABM  defense  Is  aimed  less 
against  China  than  Russia  (Some  skeptics 
saw  this  as  the  fi)ot-ln-the-d  ior  objective 
all  alont;  i 

Armed  with  an  unexpected  qulckly-ln- 
splred  supportlnij  letter  '.r'>n\  McNamaras 
successor  Secretary  Clark  CUrl.rd,  Wi&hlng- 
ton  s  Senate  Hem",-  J^ickson  made  a  case- 
such  as  It  was— in  Senate  debate  June  19. 

•  It  <  the  antl-Chlnese  ABM  ■  will  have  deH- 
nlte  capabilities  f>r  defense  against  the  3t)- 
viw  missile  threat  ••  Jack-son  declared  Lat^r 
he  added  ■Full  coverage  of  the  Unlt«d  States 
Is  what  is  involved  In  this  program  ' 

That  wi.s  a  stunning  surprise  Ev^n  sci- 
entists ur(?in«  ABM  deplov:nfnt  now  con- 
cede there  l-s  no  known  fu.'.  -overaK*"  <1«- 
fense  aijaln-it  a  massive  nuclear  attack  which 
M  'SCOW  is  rnpable  of  mounting  rtgalnst  us 
McNaniarrt  s  ortg'.na!  ursf'iment  against 
rai-'ingthe  Russians  -n  ABM.s  «eems  more 
logical  Ujan  ev^-r  If  they  insist  'jn  rleploy- 
Ing  defensive  ABMa  s<i  be  It  our  answer 
lle<  m  a  better  offensive  force 

As  for  the  '.'.ghf  ABM  shield  against 
China  !L8  ctublijii;*  justification  wns  bhvsted 
m  the  March  Issue  of  Sclentlfl-  Amer'.csn  by 
two  ^lebruted  physicists.  Hans  A  Bethe  and 
Richard  L  Oarwln  who  irgiie  that  If  It  Is 
deployed  now  It  will  adi  little  If  anvthlng, 
to  the  influences  that  should  restrain  China 
Indefinitely  fnjm  an  attack  on  the  U  S 
(buti  It  win  nourish  the  Illusion  that  an 
effective  defence  a«talii3t  ballistic  missiles 
Is  possible 

McNamari's  September  speech  ended  with 
the  Injunction  that  what  the  world  requires 
Is  not  a  new  race  toward  armament  .JUt  a 
"new    race    toward    reasonableness" 

The  Pentagon  and  Its  powerful  protectors 
on  Capitol  Hill  are  still  running  the  wrong 
way 


Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  believe  1 
have  10  minutes  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr  Ba-.  H 
In  the  chair '    The  Senat.)r  is  correct 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  opcKXse 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
W..sconsm  The  subject  matter  to  which 
he  addresses  his  amendment  is  the  dele- 
tion of  the  $227  3  million  from  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Act  which  has  been 
rep<3rted  by  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee The  Appropriations  Comm.ttce 
reported  this  bill  with  the  dissenting 
views  of  four  of  Its  members,  the  dis- 
sents beini?  as  to  the  Inclusion  of  the 
ABM  Item 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  rather 
exhaustively  since  approximately  11 
o'clock  this  m  irnmi,'.  a  period  of  4  hours 
I  believe  that  all  of  the  ars?uments  that 
can  be  made  by  the  proponents  and  by 
the  opponents  of  the  ABM  system  have 
been  full  and  complete  This  is  largely  a 
repeat  of  the  ar^^uments  that  were  made 
heretofore  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  authorLzing  language 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  strike  from  this  bill  'he  ABM 
construction  item  It  is  true  that  other 
moneys  are  m  the  defense  bill  which 
will  be  before  the  Senate  at  a  later  date 
So  I  am  certain  that  we  can  expect  a 
continuing  asault  upon  this   itt>m 

Mr     YOLT^G    of    North    Dakota.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 


Mr.  BIBLE  I  am  ^lad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota, the  ranku-iK  minority  member  of 
the  committee 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  joint  chiefs  of  .■.taff  *ive  a 
hiKh  priority  to  the  ABM  system  and 
they  fully  endorse  it.  and  .^o  does  the 
Secrptarv  of  Defen-se"" 

Mr  BIBLE  This  is  true  It  is  endorsed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT. 
by  the  former  Secretary  of  Defense,  by 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  by 
the  ^rmed  Services  Committee,  after  a 
full  and  exhaustive  hearlnc.  both  on  the 
Hou.se  .side  and  the  Senate  side 

This  IS  not  a  new  item  before  the  Sen- 
ate It  is  an  old  item  The  .support  is  very 
strong  It  is  very  well  tjtised ;  it  is  very 
diversified  ,j   w« 

Not  all  the  questions  raised  could  be 
covered  n  10  minutes  There  has  been  a 
t?reat  Investment  m  this  program  to  date 
Approximately  S3  billion  has  been  ex- 
pended over  the  past  10  years  It  is 
slunlflcant  that  the  latest  letter  from 
the  present  Secretary  of  Defense  In- 
dictates  that  the  proi^ram  Is  now  ready. 
without  further  r-'.search  und  study,  to 
go  into  the  actual  procurement  and  this 
IS  whrre  .ve  find  ourselves  today 

Mr    SPXRKMAN    Mr    President,  will 
the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr  BIBLE  I  yield 

Mr  SPARKMAN  In  connection  with 
the  deplovment.  is  it  not  true  that  the 
constriction  of  facilities  to  handle  the 
deployment  is  actually  underway  at 
present  and  that  .sites  are  bemi;  selected 
to  be  made  ready  for  the  deployment  of 
this  so- railed  thm  sy.stem' 

Mr  BIBLE  This  i.s  true  It  was  made 
abundantlv  clear  dunnK  the  course  of 
the  day  that.  No  1.  they  are  .startinK 
construction,  and.  No  2.  that  they  are 
In  the  process  of  site  location  So  both 
things  are  actually  going  forward  at  this 

time.  , 

Mr  SPARKMAN  We  have  recently 
conducted  liearlngs  before  the  Commlt- 
U-e  on  Foreign  Relations  in  coiuiectlon 
with  the  prop<xsed  nonproliferation 
treat v 

Mr  BIBLE  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  SPARKMAN  In  the  questioning  of 
witnesses,  particuarly  the  military  and 
scientific  experts  who  appeared  before  us 
to  testify,  effort  was  made  from  time  to 
time  to  get  them  to  .say  that  this  would 
render  unnecessary  the  .\BM  system,  and 
not  one  of  Uio.se  'Aitnesses  would  agree 
to  that  thesis.  One  of  our  ouustandlng  ex- 
.^x-rt-'^-I  am  sorn,-  I  do  not  havp  the 
transcript  here— a  well  known  scientist. 
Dr  Teller,  testitied  to  the  effect  that  we 
.should  nut  adopt  the  nonproliferation 
trt-aty  unless  we  knew  we  were  t^oing  to 
ha. e  a  protective  anti-balUstic-missUe 
svst*^m 

Mr  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr  SPARKMAN  I  thought  it  was  very 
strong  evidence  in  support  of  the  need 
for  going  forward  -vith  this  system.  I  am 
strongly  m  favor  of  the  nonproliferation 
treaty  I  am  strongly  .n  favor  of  our 
working  out  arms  control.  But  I  am  not 
willing  to  throw  in  tlie  defense  installa- 
tions and  .^ystems  until  I  know  that  those 
things  are  going  to  work  out  That  is  the 
way  I  view  the  ABM  system. 


Mr  BIBI^  The  prop.inent.s  of  the 
ABM  system,  time  and  time  again  to- 
day, have  driven  home  the  point  that 
this  IS  a  measure  ui  save  lives. 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Certainly  it  is 

Mr.  BIBLE  To  save  lives  in  the  United 
Stales  of  America 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Certainly  it  is.  As  a 
coumrv  bov.  I  still  am  not  used  to  han- 
dling the  big  neures  that  we  .sometime.- 
u.se  But  what  is  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  spent  on  this  system  contrasted 
with  the  lives  that  may  be  saved  by  hav- 
ing the  .system?  I  believe  the  SecreUry 
of  Defen.se  said  in  his  letter  that  it  would 
probablv  .save  100  million  lives. 

Mr  BIBLE  I  do  not  know  that  the 
figure  was  that  high  with  respect  to  the 

thin  line  ,       .  .     ,■ 

Mr  SPARKMAN  Not  on  the  thin  ane 
Mr  BIBLE.  With  the  thin  line,  it  might 
be  20  to  30  million.  Whatever  lives 
would  be  .saved,  it  would  be  an  invest- 
ment m  the  safety  and  security  of  Amer- 
ica    I   think    that   case    has   been    we'.; 

made. 

I  know  there  Is  a  vast  difference  of 
opinion,  and  a  very  emotional  difference 
of  opinion,  on  this  issue.  But  It  has  been 
studied  and  restudled.  It  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  best  brains  available.  I 
realize  that  people  disagree  with  these 
conclusions.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  not 
to  move  forward  now  would  be  a  ver. 
tragic  error 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  may 
recall  that  when  we  debated  this  mat- 
ter earlier  in  the  year,  the  minority 
leader  told  of  his  owii  experience  m 
1940  or  1941,  when  he  voted  against 
the  fortification  of  Guam,  and  how  much 
that  had  worried  him  .since  that  time 
I  was  present  at  the  time,  and  I  remem- 
ber the  vote.  I  was  present,  just  2  or  3 
months  before  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  when,  by  a  single  vote,  we  voted 
to  contuiue  the  draft  system.  I  have 
often  thought  what  might  have  hap- 
p>ened  if  we  had  not  done  that. 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  made  a  .splendid  statement 
earlier  today. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  al- 
most overwhelmingly— not  unanimous- 
ly but  almost  overwhelminKly— ad- 
vocates this  system.  They  voted  for  It. 
I  believe  that  not  to  move  forward  now 
would  be  an  error  in  judgment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remauider  of  my  time.  Is  there 
time  remaining  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  has  1  minute  re- 
maining, and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin has  3  minutes  pemainlng. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  name 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara.  was  mentioned.  I  should  like 
to  remind  the  Senate  again  that  the 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  opposed  any 
ABM  system  until  February  2:  and  at 
that  time  he  testified  that  it  was  not 
feasible,  tmder  the  know  status  of  the  art. 
to  create  an  ABM  system  that  would  de- 
fend us  against  a  sophisticated  massive 
attack  such  as  Russia  Is  capable  of  de- 
livering. 
So  when  this  issue  first  came  before 


us  the  posture  was  that  we  would  create 
a  thin  system  aimed  at  China.  Then, 
that  began  to  look  like  such  a  foolish 
argument  so  after  a  few  months  it  was 
changed  around  and  it  then  became  the 
building  block  for  a  fat  system  against 

How  can  anyone  have  confidence  in 
the  position  of  the  proponents  when 
only  3  or  4  months  ago  it  was  said  to  be 
aimed  at  China  and  suddenly  that 
argument  is  dropped  ai\d  It  then  is 
claimed  it  is  aimed  at  defense  against 
Ru.ssla? 

To  that  point  Dr.  John  Foster,  the 
present  Director  of  Research  and  En- 
gineering, recently  stated: 

nie  abllltv  to  protect  ourselves  from  un- 
acceptable damage  from  a  numerically  large 
uKl  technlcallv  advanced  missile  force  sucH 
is  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  Is  not  yet  techni- 
cally feasible.  However,  the  Sentinel  system 
-.via'  complicate  any  attack  on  the  United 
Stuies. 

Secretary  McNamara  himself  said: 
None  of  the  lABM]  systems  at  the  present 
..r  foreseeable  state  of  the  art  wovUd  provide 
m     impenetrable     shield     over    the     United 
states     Tliere    is    clearly    no    point  ■  -  "» 
spending  $40  billion  If  it  Is  not  going  to  buy 
us   anv   significant   improvement  In   our  se- 
urltv"  Everv  ABM  system  that  is  now  feasible 
nvolUs  firing  defensive  missiles  at  Incom- 
ing oiTensUe  uarheads  In  an  effort  to  destroy 
•  hem   But  what  many  commentators  on  this 
issue  overlook  Is  that  :iny  such  system  can 
-athe-   obvlouslv   be   defeated   by   an   enemy 
.implv  sending  more  offensive  warheads,  or 
dummy    warheads,    than    there    are    defen.se 
missiles  capable  of  disposing  of  them 


Secretary  McNamara  pointed  out  that 
four  distinguished  scientific  advisers  to 
three  Presidents— Eisenhower,  Kennedy, 
and  Johnson— "have  unanimously  rec- 
onunended  against  the  deployment  of  an 
^BM  svstcm  designed  to  protect  our 
population  against  a  Soviet  attack. 

There  is  not  a  single  person  today  who 
can  sav  the  system  will  work.  We  cannot 
even  get  a  .svstem  that  works  effectively 
against  airplanes;  the  kill  rate  is  very 
low  Yet  we  are  proceeding  with  the  in- 
stallation of  a  multlblllion-dollar  sys- 
tem that  will  escalate  the  arms  race  at 
a  time  when  we  should  deescalate,  and  in 
a  period  in  our  history  when  this  $227^3 
million  could  better  be  spent  to  feed  the 
hungr%-  and  reconstruct  our  cities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  if  we  do 
not  understand  this  matter  in  this  Con- 
■  ress  at  this  stage  of  history.  I  warn 
Senators  that  the  public  understands 
it  What  do  Senators  think  all  of  the 
revolt  is  about  across  the  land,  aU 
of  the  disillusionment  of  youth,  the 
burning  in  the  cities,  the  disillusionment 
with  our  Government?  It  is  because  of  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  Government 
due  to  Vietnam,  the  senseless  growing 
prms  race  and  the  failure  to  successfully 
address   ourselves   to   the   problems   at 

home.  . 

I  >=at  here  listening  to  the  argument. 
Stop  them  in  Vietnam,  or  else  they  wiU 
be  in  Hawaii,  and  then  in  San  Fran- 


cisco. I  wager  that  ever>-  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, or  anybody  else  who  made 
Sat  statement  wishes  that  he  could 
erase  it  from  the  record.  It  gives  you 
some  measure  of  the  hy.steria  of  our 
times  that  such  an  argument  could  have 
been  seriously  made  and  believed  at  the 

"lliat  is  the  same  kind  of  argument  be- 
ing used  to  foist  this  ABM  system  on 
the  public,  but  It  will  not  work.  The  in- 
stallation of  the  ABM  will  escalate  the 
arms  race,  further  drain  our  Treasury, 
and  it  will  be  the  reason  used  tor  do- 
ing nothing  to  keep  our  country  from 
falling  apart  on  the  domestic  scene^ 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  with  le- 
spect"  to  the  arguments  made  by  the 
S^mtor  from  Wisconsin,  I  realize  his 
feelings.  These  are  problems  that  trouble 
all  of  us.  We  must  all  make  our  determi- 
nation in  line  with  our  own  best  judg- 
ment  and  conscience.  TWs  question  is 
not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  before  this 
bodv  time  and  time  again. 

I  think  the  record  overwhelmmgly 
supports  going  forward  NUth  this  project 
withSu?  delay.  I  think  that  is  the  cor- 
r^t  action  and  I  think  it  is  the  action 
the  Senate  should  tAke  todav. 
Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

^Mr'^sSiE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
the  RECORD  to  clearly  show  the  adminis- 
tration asked  for  S2.1  billion  for  the  pov- 
erty program,  that  the  House  cut  that 
figure  by  $307  million,  that  the  Senate 
committee  sustained  the  Positlonof  the 
House  and  will  report  the  HEW  bill 
which  will  contain  the  House  figure. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
every  intention  of  raising  that  figure  for 
the  poverty  program  because  I  think  it 
behc^ves  thl?  cSSitry  to  do  everyth  ng 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  take  care  of  the 
pSr.  There  is  no  need  for  the  poor^ 
lose  a  dollar  by  reason  of  our  land  s  de- 
fense The  lives  of  all  are  precious 
^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  hai  expired^ 

Mr    BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  %leld  1 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 

^^^'?ASTORE.  Tliat  is  not  enough 
time.  WUl  the  Senator  jield  to  me  for  3 
additional  minutes?  ,..„,.„     ,,^ 

Mr  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object.  I  believe  it  is  un- 
Sr  to  extend  the  time  when  Republicans 
must  attend  a  national  convention  to 
select  our  candidate  for  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  these  ex- 
tensions are  to  go  on  interminably.  I 
sTail  have  to  object,  but  I  uiH  not  object 

"°Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thinli  this  is  very 

'Tr'^BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ^ield  3 
minutes    to    the    Senator    from    Rhode 

Island.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes.  ^       ^        ,^^^ 

Mr  PASTORE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  is  going  to  vote  to  raise 
that  amount  for  the  poverty  program, 
but  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
for  the  anti-ballistic-missile  system,  too. 
Onlv  a  secure  nation  can  fight  poverty. 


My  mind  goes  back  to  the  birth  of  the 
atom  bomb.  If  it  had  not  been  for  En- 
rico Fermi,  on  December  2.  1942,  under 
Stagg  Stadium  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  when  he  controlled  the  chain 
reaction  of  uranium,  we  would  never 
have  had  the  bomb.  To  that  time  every- 
bodv  had  said  that  was  impossible. 

Maybe  the  world  would  have  been  bet- 
ter off  if  the  bomb  were  never  born  but 
it  is  here  As  Dr.  Edmond  Teller  said  be- 
fore our  committee,  it  Is  here  to  stay.  It  is 
a  fact  of  life— and  death— for  us  as  for 
the  entire  worid. 

There  are  those  who  opposed  the 
building  of  the  Nautilus  submarine^  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  persistence  of  Ad- 
miral Rickover  we  would  not  have  the 
primacy  we  have  today  in  undersea  war- 

^^ere    are    those    who    opposed    the 
hydrogen  bomb.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and    their    personal    plea    to    President 
Truman,   we   would   not   have   priinacy 
in  that  field.  There  were  many  people  in 
the  .scientific  community  who  said  you 
could  not  have  thermonuclear  reaction. 
Dr  Teller  thought  we  could.  We  got  the 
hvdrogen  bomb.  Less  than  1  V^ar  later 
Russia  exploded  its  own  hydrogen  bomb. 
Now   Russia  has  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile  We  arc  saying  here  that  It  will  not 
work,  but  Ed  Teller  said  that  it  would 

work 

Tills  argument  about  Vietman  vis-a- 
vis  the  antiballistic  missile  is  a  specious 
argument  to  me.  We  can  well  be  against 
our  current  involvement  in  Vietnam  and 
vet  be  in  favor  of  the  antiballistic  missile. 
As   a   matter   of   fact,   if   Senators   are 
against  Vietnam  they  should  very  ^^ el 
be   for  the  antibaUistic  missile    for.  if 
we  are  going  to  begin  to  withdraw,  let 
us  start  to  think  about  saving  lives  in 
America.   This   Is   a   defensive   weapon^ 
Ed   Teller   said   it   could   be   done    We 
learned  time  and  time  again  v^'e  could  do 
it  in  space,  underwater,  and  m  many 

scientific  areas.  ,-,„„-,♦„ 

Tlie  argument  that  10  years  from  .o- 
dav  we  will  regret  what  we  do  now  re- 
minds me  of  the  man  who  built  a  fire 
prevention  sprinkler  system  in  his  home 
He  had  had  the  system  for  10  yea^^ /nd 
he  did  not  have  a  fire.  He  lamented  its 
lack  of  u.se— no  emergency— and  ne 
threw  out  the  system.  That  is  what  we 
would  be  doing  here. 

If  we  built  an  anti-ballustic-missile 
svstem.  even  at  a  cost  of  $50  billion,  and 
if  bv  its  very  existence,  it  will  stav-e  off 
and  "prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust.  I  say 
it  will  be  worth  every  dime  of  every  dol- 
lar we  spend.  That  is  the  objective  today: 
To  avert  this  thermonuclear  holocaust. 

There  are  enough  bombs  available  to 
destroy  the  world  several  times  over  and 
exterminate  society  completely  That  is 
what  we  have  to  prevent.  The  Russians 
alreadv  have  an  ABM. 
I  say  that  we  can  have  our  poverty 

proemm  and  I  am  Po'"g  V°  .l°^^i«I 
those  poverty  programs.  But  this  idea 
that  I  am  making  a  choice  between  a 
bomb  and  putting  food  in  the  mouths  of 
hungry  people  is  an  assault  on  my  in- 
telligence  and  a  slur  on  congressional 
understanding  of  its  duty. 

If  we  need  to  take  care  of  the  sick. 
let  us  do  it. 
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If  we  need  to  take  care  of  the  poor. 
let  us  do  It. 

If  we  need  to  take  care  of  the  hungrv- 
let  us  feed  them 

By  the  same  token.  If  we  need  to  de- 
fend the  life  and  :mib  of  America,  let 
us  do  that  as  well 

We  have  the  means  U)  feed  the  hun- 
gry and  the  meaivs  to  defend  our  homes 
Let  us  shirk  neither  duty 

Mr  BEBLE  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  auorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con-ser.t  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  n\scinded. 

The  PRESIDIN'O  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  :t  is  so  ordered 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  .ordered  ' 

The  PRESIDLNG  OP'FICEH  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

All  time  has  now  expired  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  agreeing  to  tlie  amendment 
of  the  Ser.acor  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr 
Nelson'  The  veas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  th.e  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll 

Mr  MANSFIELD  after  having  voted 
in  the  ai-flrmative  On  this  vote.  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
Mr  AllottI  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  'nay":  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  -yea."  I 
wnthdraw  m.y  vote 

Mr  CURTIS  after  r.avin:^  voted  m 
the  negative '  On  this  vote  I  nave  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  frim  Kentucky  iMr 
Cooper  1  If  he  were  present  and  voting. 
IM  would  vote  "yea",  if  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  'nay  "  I  withdraw 
mv  vote 

Mr    BYHD    of   West    Virmnia.    I   an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
TMr  Gore'  is  absent  an  ofBcial  business 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ala;-.ka       Mr     B.-tRTLETT'      the    Senator 
from    Maryland      Mr     Brewstxr!,    the 
Senator  from  Arkansas    Mr  Fvlbricht!. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska   TMr    Grten- 
iNcl.   the   Senator   from   Massachusetts 
Mr   Kennedy:,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr    LauscheI.   and   the   Senator   from 
Missouri      Mr     LongI,    are    necessarily 
2i  b  >c  n  * . 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Mr  BartLlTtI  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  'Mr.  Brewster ' 
If  present  and  votlnB.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  •yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mar.land  would  vote  "nay" 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
!  Mr  GRrENiNol  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  'Mr  LauscheI.  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  A!a.-ka 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  \ote    nay  " 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  a.nnounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  ScottI 
IS  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr 
Cooper"   is  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senat<jrs  from  Kansas  .Mr  Carl- 
son and  Mr  Pearson  ,  the  Senators 
from  lUmois  Mr  Dirksen  and  Mr 
Percy],     the    Senator    from    Michigan 


:Mr  Griffin',  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming Mr  Hansen!,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr  Hruska],  the  Senator 
::om  New  York  ;  Mr.  Javits).  the  Sena- 
tor from  InwA  Ml  MiiiER,.  Liie  Senator 
from  Kentucky  i  Mr  Morton  I.  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  ,  Mr  Mi-ndt.. 
the  Senator  from  California  Mr  Mi'R- 
PHvl.  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Tower  1   are  necessarily  ab.sent 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  Mr  Al- 
lottI IS  deUmed  i>n  official  business 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  1  Mr  Miller  1  and  the  S<'na- 
tor  from  CaUfonila  i  Mr  Murphy! 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr  Dirksen!  is  paired  with  the 
SenaU-ir  from  New  York  iMr.  .Javits  1. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
riinois  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  vote  "yea  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska Mr  Hrtska!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  Mr  Percy!  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  nilnois  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Mr  Tower  '  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
•rnm  Pennsvlvania  'Mr  ScottI  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea." 

The  positions  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  :  Mr  AllottI  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  !Mr  Cooper!  have  been 
previously  annoimced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
nays.  46.  as  follows 

(No  261  Leg  I 
TEAS— 27 
\Ucen  McCartiiy  Proxmire 

brooke  McOovern  Randolph 

Case  Metcalf  RiblcoS 

Chvi'<-!^  Mondale  3mith 

nark  Morse  Symington 

EUender  Moss  V^}^^     „  , 

Hart  *   MiisHle  Williams.  N  J 

Harrlce  Nelson  Tarboroxtzh 

Hatneld  Pell  Yovmg.  Ohio 

NAYS— 46 
\nder*on  ^om  Mclntyre 

Bakor  Harris  Moironey 

B,yh  Havden  Montoya 

Beniett  Hlckenlooper      Pastore 

Bible  Hill  ?'°''"', 

3oi{w;3  Holland  Russell 

3iirdlc\c  HollllWS  Sraathtrs 

Bvrd  Va  Inouye  Sparkman 

Bvrd  W   Va.         Jackson  SponK 

Cannon  Jordan.  N  C         Sf"' °'s 

Cotton  Jordai'.,  Idaho     Talmad^-e 

Dodd  Km   h.-l  Thurmond 

S^mlnlck  Lon.-    La.  W.lUams_  DeL 

Eastland  Ma^nuson  Young.  N  Dak. 

Ervln  McCleUan 

Fannin  McGee 


PRESENT    AND    tilVINr,    LIVE    P.MR5.    AS 
PREVIOUSLY   RECORDED— 2 


Ciirtls.  against. 
Man-Held,  for 


\llott 

Bartletl 

Urewjicr 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Dirksen 

Fuihrlnht 

Oore 


NOT  VOTING— 24 

Orlffln  Miller 

Gruenins  Morton 

Hansen  Mnidt 

Hrvi.-lca  Murphy 

JaviU  Pearson 

Kennedy  Percy 

Lausche  Scott 

Loiix,  Mo  Tower 


So  Mr.  Nelson's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  t]ie  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr  KUCHEL  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr   BIBLE   Are  there  further  iunend- 

inents?  ,     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  The  bill 
:^  open  to  further  amendment  If  there 
tx-  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
po.->ed.  the  au.-.stion  i.->  on  tlie  en^iux.- 
meiu  of  the  anuiidmenis  and  the  ihiid 
reading  of   the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
rni;ros.sed  lor  a  third  reading  and  the 
bill  to  be  tcad  the  third  time. 

Tae  bin  'H.H  1878Ji  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  lime,  the 
question   is.   Shall  it  iJass'.' 

Mr.  BIBLE  Mr  President,  nu.y  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  ill  order. 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  I  iiave  no  per- 
sonal desire  for  a  yca-and-nay  vote  on 
pas-^ii^e  and  unless  there  is  a  reque,n 
for  .such  a  vote,  it  is  not  mv  intentio;; 
to  reciuest  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage 
Before  the  vote,  however,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  Mr  Holland  i  has  .several 
questions  which  ne  has  requested  that 
I  answer.  „     , 

Mr.  NELSON    Mr    President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr  BIBLE   I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON  Did  I  understand  ih^s 
Senator  to  say  that  he  intended  to  ask 
for  the  veas  and  nays? 

Mr  BIBIX  No;  I  stated  that  it  was  my 
tatenlion  not   to  ask   for  the  yeas  and 

"ays  ,     V, , 

Mr   NELSON   Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
be  recorded  as  votlnp  against  the  mea>- 
ure.  I  ask  for  the  yea^  and  nays. 
The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr    BIBLE    Mr    President.  I  yield  to 
the  di.stmu'uished  Senator  from  Florid.i 
I   would   like   to   have  order,    -o   tha*    I 
mu'ht  hear  his  (juestlons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate Will  be  m  order  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recoprnizcd, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Prcsidin-; 
Officer  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  when  tliis  bill  was 
marked  up.  I  was  surprised  to  note  m 
the  report  of  the  committee  so  ably 
headed  tav  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that 
two  Items  which  I  had  regarded  as  quite 
Important,  and  which  happened  to  be  :n 
my  State,  were  omitted,  although  tliev 
had  appeared  in  the  budget 

At  the  -same  time.  I  told  the  chairmen 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee that  I  expected  to  take  up  the 
two  matters  with  the  Na\T.  and  get  their 
reaction,  at  which  time  I  would  commu- 
nicate their  reaction  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  which  I  have  already  done. 

Mr  President,  in  the  first  place.  I  have 
now  received  two  letters  from  high  rank- 
Inu'  naval  officials,  one  dated  July  31. 
from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Baird.  the  Under 
Secretarv  of  the  Na\T.  and  one  from 
Mr.  Barrv  J.  Shilllto,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  dated  August  1.  1968.  I  a.-»c 
unanimous  consent  that  those  letters  oe 
printed  in  the  Reiord  at  this  ixjint 
There  being  ao  objection,  the  letters 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

THE  Under  Sfcrftary  of  the  Navt, 

V/ashington.  DC,  July  31,  1968. 
Hon.  SPtssARD  L.  Holland. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  You  Mked 
whether  the  Navy  considered  the  first  incre- 
-nent  for  the  Second  Recruit  Camp  at  Or- 
lando and  the  deep  ocean  engineering  pres- 
sure building  at  Panama  City  were  Items  of 
inaTor  importance  in  the  FY  1969  Military 
ConBtructlon  Program.  The  ans^^-er  In  both 
these  instances  is  definitely  in  the  afflrma- 

'  ^The   Navy  requires  the  additional  recruit 
training   facilities,   in   addition  to  the  4000- 
nian  First  Recruit  Camp  at  Orlando,  In  order 
to  relieve  a  critical  overioiul  condition  whlcn 
cxlst.s  now,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  at  re- 
cruit training  centers  at  Great  Lakes,  Ullnols 
and  at  San  Diego.  California.  Fiscal  Year  1969 
.'.pproprlaUons   are    :;lso   required    to    ensure 
th.^t  construction  of  the  deep  ocean  pressure 
building  at  Panama  City,  which  will  provide 
■L    unique    and    critical    capability    for    the 
Navv's   Deep   Submergence   Program,   Is   not 
cielayed  thereby  impeding  the  progress  of  tte 
overall  project.' For  these  reasons,  the  requert 
!  ,r    funds    to    construct    these   facUlOee    at 
Orlando  and  at  Panama  City  were  Included 
in  ihe  President'?  btidget  for  FY  1969.  Both 
leauircments  are  indeed  considered  of  major 
;mportance  f*  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
.nd    we    wholeheartedly    support    their    In- 
rluslon  m  this  year's  military  construction 
program 

Sincerely, 

CHARLES  F,  BAIBD. 
THE  .\.S.SISTANT  ^.ECKETARY  Or  THE  N*VT 

\Va.-ihington.  DC.  Augvst  1, 1968. 
Hon   -Spessard  L.  Holland, 
U.S    Senate.  j 

Wa^htnqton,  DC 

My  Dt-AR  SENATOR  Holland:  Supplement- 
ine  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  letter 
,.f  this  date.  I  ain  attaching  point  papers 
reeardlne  both  Orlando  and  Panama  City. 

Reeardlne  Panama  City  the  planning  and 

design  work  will  be  sufficiently  complete  and 

Ihe  first  of  a  series  of  construction  contracts 

must  be  made  in  June  of  1969. 

Sincerely, 

Babrt  J.  SHnxrro. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
second  instance.  I  learned  from  talking 
"Ith  the  Navy  officials  that  they  had  al- 
ready prepared  strong  position  papers 
for  considerations  by  the  conference  on 
these  two  subjects,  and  they  were  kind 
enough  to  furnish  me  with  copies  or 
those  position  papers  ^.^  fv,»  wT^r 

The  first  of  them  deals  with  the  NTC, 
or  Naval  Training  Center  at  Orlando. 
Fla  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
paper  just  furnished  to  me  this  morning 
•ind  already  given  by  me  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  !)oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POINT  Paper.  NTC.  Orlando,  Fla.— Need 
FOR  Second  Recrltt  Camp 
troblem 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  has 
denied  .in  800  man  recruit  barracks  and  utll- 
■ties  in  the  amount  of  $2.850M  which  were  to 
■nltiate    constructlcn    for    the    second    male 
•ecrtUt  camp  at  the  Naval  Training  Center, 
O-lando    Florida.  The  Committee  fully  en- 
dorses proceeding  with  the  second  camp  at 
.n  early  date,  but  considers  the  overall  fiscal 
situation  militates  against  funding  at  this 
time. 


BACKGROrrND 

The    Navy    fully    recognized    the    current 
budgetarv  limitation.  Accordlnaly,  the  MIL- 
CON  program  has  been  restricted  to  only  the 
most  urgent  operational  items.  Accordingly, 
the    Navy    modified    the    projects    for    NTC, 
Orlando  by  withdrawing  facilities   Intended 
to  start   the   WAVE   recruit   camp   and   sub- 
stituted,   instead,   a    1600    male   recruit   bar- 
racks and  supporting  utilities  line  items  lor 
the   first   increment    of    the    second    recruit 
camp.      subsequently,      the      Con.'res.s.onal 
Armed    Services    Authorization    Committees 
reduced  the  1600  male  recruit  barr.icks  to  an 
800  man  barracks   and   authorized   the   sup- 
porting utilities. 

jrSTTTICATION 

The  above  substitution   was  necessary   in 
view  of  the  grave  urgency  to  obtain   added 
maTe  recruit  capacity  at  the  earliest  possible 
tTme   The  exlstfng  recrtilt  ^^f' ''"-^^J^  ^^^^^a 
I 'Ikes     Illinois    and    San    Diego,    Californ  a 
wm     have     a    capacity     for     approximately 
TsV  male    recr?ilts.    The    /-lUties    being 
constructed    at   NTC,    Orlando    will    add    an 
additional    4.000    capacity,    for    a    total    of 
22,000    spaces.    Into    these    spaces    must    be 
crowded  an  average  °>^  ^oard  load  of  3r200 
recruits    or  an  overload  of  ^2^,  .  This  42  , 
Tve^o^,  or  3  men  being  l>erthed  m  a  space 
desSed  for  2  men.  continues  to  constitute 
a  severe  health  haz;ird.  Therefore.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  even  with  the  initial  occupancy 
of  the  first  4,000   man  recruit  cawp  at  Or- 
lando, no  relief  from  the  overcrowded  con- 
ations at  the  Naval  Training  Centers   ^1U 
be    realized.    Under    the    present    emergency 
requirements   (SEAl    for  additional   recruit-s^ 
It  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  recruit  ualnlng 
course   from   the   required    11    weeks   course 
to    7    to   9    weeks.    This    results    m    reduced 
traimng  received  by  recruits  which  requires 
additional    on-the-job    training    when    they 
are  assigned  to  fleet  units,  \vlth  a  significant 
loss  of  initial  productive  effort. 

The  approval  of  these  items  is  essential  in 
order  to  maintain  the  orderly  and  phased 
oonstrtictlon  program  that  ^•=*s,^"'J^„^„^'^ 
FY  1967  and  designed  to  provide  the  8,000 
recruit  capablUtv  at  Orlando  needed  to  meet 
the  Navy's  firm  and  continuing  recruit 
training  requirements.  Deferral  of  these 
[Lms  will  disrupt  the  orderly  developnaent 
of  the  Orlando  Master  Plan  and  continue 
the  congestion  which  constitutes  a  health 
hazard  and  loss  of  training  effectiveness  at 
the  three  recruit  training  centers, 

RECOMMENDATION 

In  View  of  the  real  urgency  for  additional 
recruit  barracks.  It  Is  imperative  that  the 
recruit  barracks  and  utUltles  be  funded  in 
the  amount  of  $2,850,000 


which  requires  additional  on-the-job  tra  n- 
mg  when  thev  are  assigned  to  fl«t  units 
with   a  significant  loss  of  initial  productive 

'"^The  approval  of  these  items  is  essential 
in  order  to  maintain  the  orderly  and  phased 
onstructlon  program  tlutt  -as  initiated  in 
FY  1967,  and  designed  to  provide  the  8.000 
recruit  capablUtv  at  Orlando  needed  to  meet 
the  N^uyriirm  and  continuing  recruit  train- 
ing  requirements. 


Mr   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  read  just  a  part  of  that  statement. 
which  I  believe  is  the  important  part 
under    the    heading    -Justification."    It 
reads  as  follows: 


The    existing    recruit    facilities    at    Great 
Lakes   Illinois  and  San  Diego.  California  will 
hive  a  capacity  for  approximately  18.000  male 
recruits.  The  facilities  being  constructed  at 
OTC    Orlando   will   add   an   additional   4  000 
capacltv,  for  a  total   of  22,000  spaces.   Into 
these  spaces  must  be  crowded  an  average  on 
board  load  of  31,200  recruits,  or  an  overload 
of  42<-     This  42-    overload,  or  3  men  being 
berthed  in  a  space  designed  for  2  n.en   con 
tmues  to  constitute  a  severe  health  l^azard^ 
Therefore,  it  Is  apparent  that  even  with  the 
mitlal  occupancy  of  the  first  4.000  man  re- 
cruit camp   at  Orlando,   no   relief   from    the 
overcrowded  conditions  at  the  Naval  Traln- 
mg  centers  will  be  realized.  Under  the  pres- 
ent emergency  requirements   (SEA)    for  ad- 
ditional  recruits,   it   Is  necessary  to   reduce 
the  recruit  training  course  from  the  required 
U  weeks  course  to  7  to  9  weeks.  This  resu  ts 
m    reduced    training    received    by    recruit* 


Mr  President,  under  the  situation,  I 
'-hall  not  offer  an  amendment;  and  I 
have,  at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada,  waited  until  after 
third  reading.  I  did.  however,  want  to 
have  that  matter  in  the  Record,  and  I 
did  want  to  have  the  Senator's  assur- 
ance that  this  situation  at  Orlando  \yill 
receive  his  ^■ery  careful  attention,  in  the 
iieht  of  the  fipures  and  facts  presented 
bv  the  Navy,  at  the  conterence  which  will 
ensue.  I  as.sume  that  such  will  be  the 

Mr    BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  car.  as- 
sure '  the    distinguished    Senator      rom 
ririda  that  this  will  continue  to  have 
our  careful  study  and  cou-^^derat^ion.  We 
think  the  decision  we  maae  on  th i.    ai 
ticular  item,  which  ^-^^  i"  fonnectum  xuth 
the  naval  center  at  Orlando.  Fla..  uas 
the  correct  one.  So  the  Record  inay  show 
we  had  the  full  record  before  us  as  to  this 
tern    This  project  ^vas  fir.st   requested 
'tsTwAVE  recruit  camp  at  this  particu- 
lai    .Nation,   and  then  later,    the  Na^- 
withdrew  that  request,  and  aftei  1  h e  de 
cision    was    made    to    continue    WA\  E 
Sng  at  Bainbridge.  Md     where  fa- 
cilities   have    been    provided    101    some 
vpnr^    the    Navy   then   a.sked   that   tne 

v5?hdrawal    of    the    WAVE    recrmting 
carnp  be  transferred  to  a  male  recruiting 

""Ta^st  year  over  $13.4  million  was  au- 
thorized'for  the  first  male  'ecruit  camp 
at  this  new  training  center,  and  in  the 
curi^nt  bill,  52.416,000  is  allowed  for 
u4  additional  projects  for  this  camp 
Tliese  projects  were  deferred  last  year, 
and  were  funded  this  year. 

It  aowared  to  us  that  this  was  a  very 
.subltaSl%tart.  and.  In  the  light  o  tje 
fiscal  circumstances  under  which  we  aie 
Sating  today,  and  of  which  we  are  all 
awar'eMt'ias  believed  that  the  -^tart  on 
this  second  camp  to  which  the  Senator 
addresses  himself,  and  for  l^^^^J'^^^' 
filed  the  justification  on  a  new  Na\> 
SSion  can  well  be  deferred  until  such 
time  as  the  Navy  can  come  m  foi  a  com 
plete  package. 

•^  I  can  assure  the  Senator  the  ma  tei 
will  continue  to  have  our  carefu  study^ 
We  think  our  denial  was  based  on  sound 
grounds,  and,  as  the  Senator  very  well 
knows,  this  item  is  and  will  be  in  con- 
ference and  we  will  bear  his  views,  plu., 
he  additional  pleading  of  the  Nav^.  in 
mind  when  we  move  forward  in  con.er- 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr  President,  if  anything.  I  am  even 
more'  deeply  concerned  about  the  seo- 
Sid  project  which  is  the  deep  ocean 
en-lneering  pressure  facility  proposed  .o 
S  constructed  at  the  Navy  Mine  Defense 
Laboratory  at  Panama  City. 

I  have  secured  from  the  Navy  today 
their  position  paper  which  they  are  fil- 
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Ing  with  the  conference  committee  and 
which  I  have  already  fuiTiished  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  position  paper  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  RECoaD 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

D«P*«TMENT    O?    THE    NWY.    PTSCAL    YtAB    ;t>«9 
.VInjTAEY    CONSTRUCnOM    FT.INUING    PSOCR.^M. 

Navt    Minb   DE»TNse   Laboratory,    Panama 

City    Pi.  a 

Dtep  ocean  engineering  pressure  /acility 

Budget  request $7,411,000 

Houao  action 7.411.000 

Senate  ictUin 0 

Reatoratlon  requested 7.411,000 

J  TTsnyi  c  ATio  N 
Since  1962  the  Mine  Defense  Laboratory 
(MDLi  has  b«^n  the  leadlni?  NaviU  .ictlvliy 
;n  manned  anderse*  operaaons"  develop- 
ment. By  :hoo«lni<  tins  site  as  the  Navy's 
lead  :ab«.>rAt4jry  such  uatural  features  j*  year 
around  .•llnaa.uc  condlUons.  a  large  onU- 
nentai  .•ihelf,  and  a  central  location  were 
strong  :o««klerauons  In  addlUon,  cl'.  Ulan 
engineers  Mtd  scientists  trsuned  ind  quail- 
fled  by  Navy  dlvlnat  schL!i)la  present  a  uruque 
and  sole  cxincentratlon  of  fxpertlse  .tiid  tech- 
nology not  to  be  found  m  any  )ther  researcii 
and  development  laboratory  These  jjisets  to- 
gether with  a  M. 000  000  computer  facility. 
which  will  txfcome  an  inteijral  part  oi  the 
veasel  were  ail  facwrs  ;n  a  -oordlnated  eflort 
m  selecting  MDL  as  the  s:'e  and  assignment 
ot  taafcs  for  this  linfhirt.iiu  cievelopment  prn- 
gram.  Pinal  resoltitlon  was  reached  In  early 
1967  by  representaUves  from  Navv  Labora- 
tonee.  Systems  Commands,  'he  Bureau  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  the  Navy  Oceanog- 
rapher.  and  Project  Maiiat^ers  suih  as  the 
Deep  Submergence  Systems  Prn)e<  t  D3SP  i 
It  ihould  also  be  emphaaized  that  tius  proj- 
ect, ad  to  technical  featires  :iicatl<in.  and 
capability,  has  been  evaluated  by  an  Ocean- 
engmeering  Panel  Jf  the  Int«T.i«ency  Com- 
mittee on  Marine  Resources  and  Educational 
Facilities  under  the  National  C<junoll  on 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment. 

Over  the  Uist  fnur  years  the  laboratory 
has  performed  a  most  thorough  and  ■■om- 
prehenslve  analvsls  to  determine  the  safest 
means  jf  extending  man^  ^-apablllty  to  worlc 
.*t  x:ean  depths  The  design  dettmtlon  of  the 
Deep  Ocean  Pressure  P'Hcility  has  be<>n  the 
result  of  this  .inaiysls  ExhausUve  planning 
and  conceptual  malysls  has  reached  the 
point  where  plans  and  speclflcatlons  of  high 
quailtv  and  definition  .^n  proceed  Con- 
sultants from  the  Navv.  Industry-  and  Aca- 
demic Institutions  have  been  brought  to- 
gether as  a  furmal  acvisory  body  for  the  defi- 
nition and  expose  of  all  related  technology 
for  the  purpose  of  Insuring  optimum  de- 
sign >i  the  medical,  life  support,  technical, 
and  safety  aspects  A  recognized  .AivE  firm 
has  been  employed  to  complete  hnal  design 
speclflcatlons  Detailed  design  of  the  facil- 
ity will  be  monitored  by  the  advisory  board. 

The  Commander  L.f  the  Naval  Facilities 
EliiK.neerlng  Command  Is.  therefore,  fuUv 
prep.ired  to  embarn  on  the  engineering  and 
design  stages  .'f  this  sophisticated  test  facil- 
ity that  wiU  test  the  interfaces  of  man  and 
e<T;lpment  essential  In  a  deep  ocean  en- 
vironment The  first  step  of  cunstrxictlon  is 
obviously  the  enclosure  It  can  be  stated  un- 
equivocally that  the  first  in  a  series  of  con- 
tracts will  be  n.ade  In  FY  1969  Therefore,  any 
delay  in  funding  will  delay  or  extend  the  crit- 
ical path  of  the  project  a  minimum  of  one 
year 

The  Undersea  Warfare  Laboratory,  for- 
merly proposed  at  Los  .Maniitos  Is  being  re- 
viewed only  from  the  concept  of  location 
and     physical     configuration      T.islc     assign- 


ments are  !n  the  field  .f  .^SW  '.veapuns  sys- 
tems, particularly  light  weljfat  torpedoes. 
ASW  systems  simulation.  .■KSW  systems 
analysis,  and  i>cean  engineering  related 
thereto  It  is  not  intended  that  the  NUWC 
laboratory  will  duplicate  or  mrnpUment  the 
functions  of  the  Mine  Defense  Laboratory 

In  conclusion  the  Navys  Reeearch  and  De- 
velopment pri'gram  for  diver  swimmer  and 
related  -support  e<iulpnient  will  be  centered 
at  the  Mine  Defense  Laborat^srv  Panama 
Cr.y.  Florida  No  other  center  of  Navy  re- 
search win  be  .Lsslgned  similar  lasks  and 
functions  and  no  comparable  Item  for 
manned  hyperbaric  test  equipment  is  being 
planned  or  projected  to  support  research  and 
development  programs  at  this  time 

Mr  HOLL.\ND  Mr  President.  I  shall 
call  attention  to  three  brief  excerpts 
from  the  position  paper. 

The  first  is : 

since  l->62  the  Mine  Defense  Liiboratory 
MDLi  has  been  the  lending  Naval  activity 
;n  manned  undersea  operations"  develop- 
ment By  choosing  this  site  as  the  Navy's  lead 
l.iboratory  such  natural  features  as  ve  ir 
inutnd  i-llmntlc  conditions,  a  large  continen- 
tal shelf,  and  a  central  location  were  strong 
considerations  In  addition,  civilian  engineers 
.ind  scientists.  traine<l  .ind  qualified  by  Navy 
diving  schools,  present  a  unique  and  sole 
•oncentratlon  nf  expertise  md  technology 
not  to  be  loiind  in  any  jther  research  and 
development  laboratory 

In  other  words,  the  personnel  already 

at  the  mine  defense  laboratory'  at  Pan- 
ama City— many  of  t!u>m— are  useful  in 
this  new  project. 

The  second  excerpt  is  this: 

It  can  be  stated  unequivocally  that  the 
first  in  A  series  nf  cjiitracts  will  be  made  In 
FY  1969  Therefore,  anv  delay  in  funding  will 
del.iy  or  extend  the  critical  path  of  the  proj- 
ect a  minimum  of  one  year 

That  statement  is  m  relation  to  the 
statemt-nt  contained  In  the  able  report 
of  the  c<immutee  which  voiced  doubt  as 
to  whether  a  contract  could  be  let  in 
1969 

The  third  excerpt  reads: 

In  cjnclusiun  the  Navv  ^  Research  and 
Development  pri>gram  for  diver  swimmer  ind 
related  support  ^(julpment  will  be  centered  at 
•he  Mine  Defense  Laboratorv.  Panama  Cltv, 
Florida  No  other  center  of  Navy  research 
will  be  assigned  similar  tasks  and  functions 
and  no  comparable  item  for  manned  hyper- 
baric test  equipment  '.s  being  planned  or  pro- 
'ected  to  support  research  and  development 
priiframa  at  this  time 

This  Is  In  connection  with  another 
point  made  by  the  able  report  of  the 
committee  which  show.s  their  question  as 
to  -A'hethcr  such  other  duplicating;  facili- 
ties were  being  oon.sidered. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  very  strongly  that 
the  Senator  mve  special  consideration  to 
the  facts  cited  here  in  the  conference. 
And  may  I  state  In  closing  that  I  have 
never  asked  for  an  item,  neither  for  any 
military  con.structlon  or  other  defense 
it«m.  simply  on  the  basis  of  its  being  in 
my  own  State.  The  Senator.  I  am  sure, 
realizes  that  is  the  case  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Navy  makes  a  strong  case 
in  both  of  these  matters.  .\nd  particularly 
so  relative  to  the  needed  laboratory  at 
Panama  Clt: 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  give  very  care- 
ful attention  to  tlie  facts  >liown  in  the 
Na\  y's  p>osition  paper 


Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  say  to  the 

distinguished  >enlor  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida that  we  have  already  given  rather 
careful  and  .searching  studv  to  this  par- 
ticular project  at  Panama  City.  We  ha\e 
covered  our  j>osition  insofar  as  the  re- 
jection of  the  item  is  concerned  in  the 
report  that  iias  been  filed. 

Earlier  today,  in  a  longer  statement.  I 
incorporated  tJie  additional  reasons  for 
turning  dov  n  ihls  item  I  think  briefly 
that  It  can  be  summed  up  in  this  wav 
We  have  a  national  -commitment  to  tlie 
exploitation  of  the  sea.  and  we  are 
anxious  to  move  forward  in  this  area. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  the  armed  serv- 
ices report  in  dealing  with  the  Unde:- 
.seas  Warfar"  Laboratory  at  Los  Alaml- 
tos.  Calif  ,  -aid  that  a  further  study 
should  be  made  by  the  Navy  to  deter- 
mine liow  many  such  centers  are  antici- 
pated and  whether  this  is  in  fact  the  mo.-: 
suitable  location  for  this  laboratory 

I  am  advised  by  our  staff  people — and 
they  are  among  the  ablest  of  all  in  the 
Government— and  the  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees  that  to 
this  day  they  have  never  received  this 
finalized  study  Irom  the  Navy. 

To  tto  into  .1  new  project,  they  will  re- 
quire at  least  tentatively,  three  or  four 
nf  iliese  very  deep  ocean  en-tmeerina 
pressure  buildinns  at  vanou.s  locations  — 
possibly  one  or  two  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
possibly  one  or  two  in  the  Atlantic,  .ind 
one  in  "the  Ciulf  of  Mexico  But  thi.-  ques- 
tion has  not  been  resolved  Thev  have 
not  carried  that  study  far  enouah  for- 
ward to  sue  us  any  final,  dete  mil  native 
decision  It  'vas  for  this  lea.-on  that  t!ie 
Item  was  denied 

This  is  a  rather  larpe  item  It  mvohes 
$7  million  plus 

A  second  reason  for  the  comnnltee  .> 
denial  was  tiiat  on  information  that  was 
made  available  to  our  staff  people,  it  was 
indicated  that  the  final  planning  and 
desntninc  '.vould  not  be  completed  until 
some  time  in  November  or  December  of 
next  year.  19fi9.  and  that  the  earliest,  in 
any  event,  that  the  contract  could  be  let 
would  be  m  January  or  February  of 
1970 

These  facts  seem  to  be  somewhat  m 
dispute  The  Senator  has  furnished  me 
with  a  statement  of  the  Navy  .sa>ina  that 
possibly  it  would  be  broken  down  into 
two  contracts  This  is  something  that  I 
do  not  believe  was  before  the  committee 
at  the  time  we  act^'d  as  we  did.  How- 
ever, we  have  learned  by  experience  that 
if  the  planninu  and  desicnlns  is  not  com- 
plete for  a  project  the  milltan-  services 
keep  addin-;  to  it  and  '.ve  are  constantly 
in  difficulty 

This  year,  on  this  very  bill,  we  turned 
down  three  construction  items  for  West 
Point  because  the  items  asked  for  were 
deficiencies  There  was  evidence  of  poor 
enitineennii  estimates.  And  there  were 
poor  enmi.eeriniJ  estimates  bec.iuse  the 
Ai-my  proceeded  too  fast.  They  did  not 
ttet  all  of  the  plans,  desiens.  and  neces- 
.sarj-  entaneerinu  done. 

It  was  ironic,  and  rather  pathetic  ac- 
tually, that  over  the  last  several  years  m 
letting  contracts  at  West  Point,  out  of 
23  contracts.  20  contracts  were  over  the 
engineers  estimates. 
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It  was  out  of  experience  and  caution 
that  we  decided  to  wait  and  see  what  the 
total  package,  the  final  design,  the  final 
specifications,   and   the   total   price   tag 

would  t>e.  .     .  J 

Tliose  aie  llie  reasons  that  motivated 
the  committee  in  denying  the  item.  I 
think  '.ve  have  a  national  commitment, 
but  I  think  it  can  be  put  off  1  year.  I 
think  v.e  ha\e  many  areas,  both  mlhtary 
and  nonmilitary,  that  are  far  more 
iJiessing  than  the  bulldlnR  of  a  Navy 
;nine  defen.-e  laboratory  in  the  ocean. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  care  and  caution  Ijeing  em- 
pioved  bv  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
told  him  I  would  not  bring  up  these  mat- 
ters luiless  my  conferences  with  the  Navy 
people  showed  facts  which  I  thought 
tended  to  answer  the  facts  raised  by  the 
..ble  report  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  his  subcommittee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  position  pa- 
pers do  rather  directly  answer  those 
ix)lnis.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
;jrou2ht  up  the  matter  at  this  time.  I 
.-hall,  of  course,  be  completely  satisfied 
with  such  decision  as  the  Senator  and 
his  fellow  conferees  may  make  on  this 
,-ubject. 

I  felt  iliat  I  should  call  their  attention 
!o  what  we  thought  lo  be  real  answers  to 
:he  i)oints  raised  by  the  distinguished 
.Senator  as  reasons  for  not  recognizing 
these  budgeted  items. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  am  quite  agreeable  to  accepting  any 
decision  he  may  make. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  can  assure  him  that  the  mat- 
ter will  have  our  careful  study  when  we 

0  into  conference. 
Mr.   KUCHEL.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
;lie  Record  a  .-tatement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Javits]. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Javits  was  ordered  to  be 
l)rinted  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Mr  Javits  Mr.  President,  an  Item  of  par- 
:;cular  .•^IgniScance  to  my  state  has  been  cut 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and 

1  would  like  to  express  my  regret  and  my 
;;ope  that  It  can  be  funded  in  a  supplemen- 
tal bill. 

I  refer  to  a  proposed  electronic  research 
laboratory  to  be  constructed  at  Oriffls  Air 
Force  Base  In  Rome.  New  York.  This  building 
WIS  onlv  recently  authorized  but  is  badly 
i.eeded  If  a  new  $7  million  computer  leased 
bv  the  Air  Force  Is  to  be  housed  In  the 
proper  conditions. 

This  bill  reflects  cuts  in  many  states,  but 
I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  the  Rome 
area  will  not  eet  this  new  lacillty  without 
cielay  Only  the  tight  budget  situation  makes 
•hese  cuts  necessary,  but  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  Grlffls  laboratory  will  be 
funded  in  a  supplemental,  or  next  year  at  the 
'.-I  test. 

TZX.^S     PLAYS     M.\JOR     HOLE     IN     MTLITART 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Texas  contributes  much  to  the  national 
defense  effort,  and  a  vital  element  of  that 
(ontribution  is  in  military  construction. 
I  am  proud,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  the  mili- 
•ary  construction  appropriations  bill  we 
i;ave  reported  out  includes  over  $54  mil- 
lion tor  Texas  projects. 


The  23  projects  in  Texas  for  which  we 
are  appropriating  funds  today  include 
seven  for  the  Army,  three  for  the  Navy. 
and  13  for  the  Air  Force. 

The  largest  of  the  Army  pro.iects  is  for 
hospital  and  medical  facilities  at  Wil- 
liam Beaumont  General  Hospital  at  Fort 
Bliss.  This  project  involves  funds  of  $17.- 
545.000.    Other    Army    projects    include 
$3,656,000  to  the  Aeronautical  Mainte- 
nance Center  at  Corpus  Chrlstl  for  main- 
tenance facilities:  $1,226,000  to  Fort  Sam 
Houston  in  San  Antonio  for  operational 
facilities;  $1,021,000  to  Fort  Wolters  near 
Mineral  Wells  for  maintenance  facilities 
and  troop  housing;  $877,000  to  Fort  Hood 
in  Bell  County  for  maintenance  facili- 
ties; $465,000  to  Fort  Bliss  near  El  Paso 
for  training  facilities:   and  S372.000   to 
the  Red  River  Army  Depot  at  Texarkana 
for  maintenance  facilities. 

Over  $13  million  is  being  appropriated 
for  military  construction  projects  with 
the  Navy  in  Texas.  The  naval  hospital 
at  Corpus  Christi  will  receive  $8,000,000 
for  hospital  and  medical  facilities.  The 
Naval  Auxiliary  Air  Station  at  Chase 
Field  near  Beeville  will  receive  $5,106.- 
000  for  operational  training  and  main- 
tenance facilities,  troop  housing  and 
utUitles.  A  sum  of  S72 1.000  is  ix'ing  ap- 
propriated for  the  Naval  Auxiliarv-  Air 
Station  at  Kingsville  for  operational  and 
maintenance  facilities. 

Air    Force    construction    projects    in 
Texas  in  this  bill  total  over  $15  million. 
The  largest  of  these  appropriations  goes 
to  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base  in  Wichita 
Palls,  $3,708,000  for  hospital  and  medical 
facilities  and  troop  housing.  Other  Air 
Force   appropriations   are   $2,796,000   to 
Webb  Air  Force  In  Big  Spring  for  opera- 
tional and  training  facilities:  $1,861,000 
to  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  in  San  An- 
tonio for  research,  development,  and  test 
facilities;    $1,615,000    to    Lackland    Air 
Force  Base  In  San  Antonio  for  opera- 
tional, training  and  community  facili- 
ties, troop  housing  and  utilities:  $1,157.- 
000  to  Laredo  Air  Force  Base  for  opera- 
tional and  maintenance  facilities,  troop 
housing  and  utilities:  Si. 136.000  to  Per- 
rin  Air  Force  Base  in  Sherman  for  troop 
housing;    $1,074,000    to    Randolph    Air 
Force  Base  in  San  Antonio  for  opera- 
tional facilities  and  real  estate;  $701,000 
to  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  in  San  Antonio 
for    maintenance     and     administrative 
facilities  and  utilities:  $607,000  to  Mata- 
gorda Air  Force  Range  on  Matagorda 
Island  for  real  estate:  S354.000  to  Berg- 
strom    Air    Force    Base    in    Austin    for 
operational    and    administrative    facili- 
ties; $107,000  to  Laughlin  Air  Force  Base 
in  Del  Rio  for  administrative  facilities 
and  utilities:  $101,000  to  Reese  Air  Force 
Base  in  Lubbock  for  training  and  ad- 
ministrative   facilities;    and    $49,000    to 
Laredo  Air  Force  Base  for  sound  sup- 
pression  equipment   required   to   elimi- 
nate personnel  hearing  damage. 

At  this  time  of  increased  scrutiny  of 
Government  expenditures,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  the  military  construction 
requests  submitted  were  the  smallest 
construction  requests  in  years.  Those 
projects  which  we  recommend  have  a  di- 
rect relationship  to  urgent  operationa. 
requirements  or  the  advancement  of  re- 


search  and   development   projects.   The 
Military  Construction  Subcommittees  of 
both  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the   Appropriations   Committee   met   in 
joint  .se.s-sion  to  hear  each  request.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  a  participant  in  those  hearings 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  his  cochairman.  Mr.  Bible, 
for  their  careful  and  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of   thi.s   bill.   This   bill   saves   the 
American  taxpayer  money  both  In  elimi- 
nating nonessential  requests  and  in  pre- 
.serving  those  requests  that  would  not  be 
trulv  economical  to  delay. 

I  um  proud  of  the  contribution  Texas 
is  making  to  our  national  defense  effort. 
The  lari^e  amount  of  money  for  military 
construction  projects  we  are  approving 
today  will  help  Texas  to  continue  to  Im- 
prove its  contribution  lo  that  effort. 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see !Mr.  GoREl  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  BartlettI  .  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Brewster  I.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  iMr.  PulbrightI.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  GRrEMNGl. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  HaydenI. 
the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts  IMr. 
Kennedy  1,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
LauscheI.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
iMr  LoNGl.  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  McCarthy!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
I  BartlettI  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
IMr.  LauscheI  would  each  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land Mr.  Brewster  1  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  IMr.  GrueningJ. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Scott] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Kansas  IMr.  Carl- 
son and  Mr.  Pearson  I .  the  Senators  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen  and  Mr.  Percy], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Grif- 
fin] the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Hansen!  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr  HrvskaI.  the  Senator  from  New 
Yovk  IMr.  Javits].  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  'Mr.  Miller),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Morton],  the  Senator 
fiom  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt^  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Murphy]. 
•*  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  1  Mr.  Tow^erI 
arc  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen] .  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Murphy],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  IMr.  PearsonI.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois   iMr.  Percy],  the 
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Senawr  from  Pennsylvania  '  Mr  S.  ott  . 
the  Senator  from  TexiW  Mr  Tower:, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebra.'Uca  Mr 
Hrtska.  would  each  vote  'yea 

The   result   was   announced — yeas   71. 
nays  J  as  follows 

(No  263  Leg  1 
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Anderson 
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Bible 

Bo  ((tea 

Brooke 
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Cannon 
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DodJ 
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Morse 


Bar'-lett 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Cooper 
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Oruenlng 


Font 

Harris 

Hat 

Hartke 

Hatneld 


Montoya 

Mooa 

Muakle 

Paaiore 

Pell 


Hlrkenlooper  Proutv 

HUl  ProxmJre 

Holland  Randolph 

HolUngs  RlblcotT 

Inotive  Russell 

Jackson  3malher« 

Jordan   N  C  Sn-.lth 

Jordar.    lU  Uio  Si>Ar::  nan 

Kuchel  SpOHK 

Lnn^.  L.i  StetiUls 

Mu,<nvison  Svmiugton 

M»i  sfleld  Talmadge 

M.Clcllan  Thurmond 

M.  Oee  Tvdln^s 

viroovern  Williams.  N  J 

Mi-Iiityre  Williams.  Del 

Meuair  Yarborounh 

Mondftle  Young.  N  Dak. 
Monroney 

NAYS— 3 

Nelson  Young.  Ohio 
NOT  VOTING — 25 

Hansen  Morton 


from  K.-ntucky  iMr  CewPER  ! .  Pennsyl- 
vajua  Mr  Clark  1.  Gforgla  ;Mr  Ris- 
sell:,  and  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson] 
Th.-v  <ind  otlu-n;  rtM'rf.<«>ntinK  all  sides 
of  Ihl-s  crttlcal  issue  are  U)  be  deeply 
thanked  The  ^x^rtlnent  ciuestlons  iuid  in- 
formation conlrtbuted  so  much  lo  the 
discussion 

A«am.  I  wish  to  thank  3enaU)r  Bible 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcom- 
inittee  Their  cooprratum.  indeed  the  co- 
operation of  the  entire  Senate,  iissured 
the  efficient  dlsp.-vsitinn  of  this  measure 
today. 


aKencles  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  1969.  and  for  other  purposes:  that  the 
House  receded  from  lUs  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
5  14  17,  and  18  to  the  bill,  and  con- 
curred therein,  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  Its  di.-^aureement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  I'J 
.md  13  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


A^Kjust  i,  1968 
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Havdi-n 
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Javlts 

Kennedy 

Lausche 

Lonst.  Mo. 

McCarthy 
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Mundt 

Murphy 

Pearson 

Percy 

Scott 

Tower 


So  the  bill  HR  1878.=)'  was  passed 
Mr  BIBLE  Mr  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  Insi.st  upon  it5  amendments 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  :hat  the 
Chair  be  au'honzed  to  appomt  tiie  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

The  motion  W£i5  .u,'reed  to.  and  the 
Presidinti  Officer  aptx)inte<i  Mr  Bible. 
Mr  RfssELL  Mr  Mansfield.  Mr  Prox- 
MiRE  Mr  Yarborouch.  Mr  Hayden.  Mr. 
Symington.  Mr  Yovng  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr  krcHEL.  and  Mr  Ellender  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

\L-  \L\NSFIELD  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr  Bible  1.  chair- 
man of  the  MlUtar>'  Construction  Sub- 
committee of  the  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, deserves  the  hii:;hest  commenda- 
tion of  the  Senate  for  the  splendid  way 
in  which  he  mana^'ed  thLs  funding  mea.s- 
ure  for  milltarv  construction.  Once  again 
we  are  in  his  debt  for  the  magnificent 
and  competent  manner  :n  which  he  ex- 
plained tile  details  His  deep  understand- 
infi  of  this  all-important  bill  contributed 
inomensely  to  its  swift  acceptance  We 
are  uratef'ol 

Joining  the  Senator  from  Nevada  m 
moving  this  bill  to  such  efficient  adoption 
was  the  semor  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Yot-NGl  .As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  he  contribute*!  a  s'reat 
deal  to  the  di.scu.'^ion  in  the  Chamoer 
after  applying  his  dilicent  f>ffort,<;  in  com- 
mittee The  Senator  from  Mi.ss.jur!  Mr 
Symington!  Is  also  to  bt-  ajmniended  for 
leading  ofl  the  discu-ssion  on  the  .ABM 
funds  contained  in  this  proposal  We  ap- 
preciate his  thoughtful  and  persuasive 
comments    and    those    of    the    Senators 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives bv  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its  read- 
me clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  nf  ?he  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  .Senate  to  the  bill  HR 
18188'  maKinn  appropriations  tor  the 
Department  of  Transp.irtatlon  for  the 
fiscal  vear  endlnu  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
other  purpjses:  .ind  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  us  dlsau-roement  lo  the 
amendments  .)f  the  Senate  numbered  11 
and  20  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein. 
eacn  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  me.ssa^e  al.so  announced  that  the 
House  had  at-reed  to  the  report  to  the 
committee  of  conference  .m  the  disa^'ree- 
ini;  votes  of  the  :wo  Houses  on  the 
amendment*  of  the  House  to  the  bill  S. 
3638'  to  extend  for  3  years  the  authority 
of  the  Secretar.-  of  Agriculture  to  make 
indemnitv  payments  tn  dair>'  farmers  for 
milk  required  to  be  withheld  from  com- 
mercial markets  because  It  contains  resi- 
dues of  chemicals  registered  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  ak-rced  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
apreeint^  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR  10864'  ;o  nuthurize  the  Secretar>- 
of  Ai-nculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Saline  County.  Ark  .  to  the  Dierks  For- 
ests. Inc  .  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  apreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  <m  the  dL^agree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR  15T94'  to  pr;)vide  for  US  .stand- 
ards and  a  national  inspection  system  for 
-rain,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  messane  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR.  16361'  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
c  jmmittee  of  conference  on  the  dlsat;ree- 
mg  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR  17522'  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,    the    judiciarv-.    and    related 


ENROLLED  bILL  SIGNED 

The  me.ssage  further  announced  that 
the  Si)eaker  had  airixed  his  .signature  to 
ih.  ti.iJll-d  b.h  HR  10387'  to  amend 
t.c  L  „J.  UniwKl  states  Code,  to  provid:' 
for  disciphnary  action  against  employees 
Ml  the  i)ostal  field  service  who  assault. 
other  emplovtvs  m  .such  .service  in  the 
jjerformance  of  ollicial  duties,  and  for 
other  purp.  .ses.  luid  it  was  signed  by  the 
Vice  Pre.sident 


AMENDMEN  T  OF  PUBLIC   HEALTH 
SERVICE  -ACT 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lav  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HR    15758 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Lad  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  mossase  from  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  announcing  it.s 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  tlu- 
Senate  to  the  bill  HR.  15758)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  .so  a.<;  to 
extend  and  improve  the  provi.-ions  relat- 
ing to  ret'innal  medical  i)ro-r:ims.  to  ( y- 
tend  the  authorization  ot  itrants  f •; : 
health  of  mipratorj-  agricultural  workers. 
to  provide  for  .specialized  facilities  for 
alcoholics  and  narcotic  addicts,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence With  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing- 
votes  uf  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  move  that  the  Senate  i:> 
sist  upon  Its  amendment  and  a^ree  lo 
the  request  of  the  H'.nLse  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authori/eo 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  o: 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  th- 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hill.  Mr. 
Yarborouch.  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Javit?. 
Mr.'  Murphy,  and  Mr.  Dominick  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  tfie  Senate. 


MAURrrZ  A.  STERNER 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HR.  3865. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  3865)  for  the 
relief  of  Maurltz  A.  Sterner  and  request- 
ing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  House.s 
thereon. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 


ID  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference, and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  tne 
Presiding  Offlccr  apix)lnted  Mr,  Hart, 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  and  Mr.  Fong  conferees 
In  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


GILMOUR  C.  MacDONALD,  COLONEL. 
U.S.  AIR  FORCE.  RETIRED 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10932)  for  the 
■  ellef  of  Gilmour  C.  MacDonald,  colonel, 
U  S  Air  Force,  retired.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 

the  report. _    „„ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
lK.irt  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 
I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Aug.  2,  1968.  pages  25030  and 
"5031  Congressional  Record.) 
'  Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  report?  ._     r,       * 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
•-'■oceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
'  Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
only  issue  in  conference  was  the  Senate 
iiuendment  deleting  section  3  of  the 
House  bill  which  placed  an  arbitrary 
limitation  on  any  attorneys  fee  that 
vould  be  received  in  connection  with  this 
claim.  The  House  conferees  have  receded, 
and  thus  the  Senate  position  has  fully 
prevailed.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1969— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  18188)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  endmg 
June  30  1969.  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
ihe  Senate. 
The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 
I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
cedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
01  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
•crence  report  was  signed  by  seven  of  the 
•  me  Senate  conferees.  The  other  two 
conferees  did  not  decline  to  sign  the 
conference  report  but  were  out  of  the 


city   when   the  report   was   signed   and 
they  are  still  out  of  the  city. 

The  major  items  in  the  conference 
were  the  Senate's  amendments  relating 
to  increased  funds  for  controllers  in  the 
towers  and  centers  of  FA  A;  the  addi- 
tional money  for  equipment  and  facilities 
for  the  towers  and  centers;  and  other 
items  that  have  to  do  with  air  safety. 

The  amendments  recommended  by  the 
committee  were  directed  largclv  at  the 
alleviation  of  current  and  long-range 
aviation  problems  relating  to  safety  and 
efficiency  In  flight  operations.  The  sub- 
ject matter  related  directly  to  r.ir  traffic 
control,  operation  and  maintenance 
manpower,  facilities  and  equipment  for 
air  traffic  control  purposes,  and  in  its 
recommendations  the  Senate  billj:)ro- 
posed  a  manpower  increase  of  1,996  and 
$15,750,000  over  the  budget  request  and 
House  bill.  Tlie  conferees  agreed  to  .split 
this  amount— $7,875,000  and  998  addi- 
tional personnel  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  air  traffic  control  system 
were  approved. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  clearly  identifies  1,401 
additional  positions   for  operation   and 
maintenance  of  the   air   traffic   control 
system  and  the  998  additional  approved 
in  conference.  Tliere  were  230  additional 
positions  approved  in  the  House  bill  for 
administration  of  the   flight   standards 
program  on  which  there  v,-as  no  contro- 
versy   between   the   House    and   Senate 
versions.    Tliese    230    positions    arc.    of 
course,  included  in  the  bill.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to 
offer   a  motion  to  recede   and   concur 
with   a   Senate   amendment   exemptina 
air   traffic   control   personnel   from   the 
personnel  celling  in  Public  Law  90-364— 
Smathers-Williams  amendment. 

As  to  facilities  and  equipment,  we  fi- 
nally agreed  on  $50  million  to  be  spent 
now  for  long-time  lead  items  in  the  form 
of  additional  equipment  for  these  towers 
and  control  centers.  Tlie  immediate  ef- 
fect will  not  be  felt  because  these  are  not 
items  that  can  be  taken  from  the  shelf. 
Most  of  them  have  to  be  especially  con- 
tracted for  and  produced.  But.  of  course. 
we  have  some  coming  off  the  pipeline 
now  and  the  controls  and  equipment  v.nll 
eventually  come  into  being,  which  will 
be  a  great  relief.  That  will  be  2  years 
from  now,   when  the   situation   will  be 
much  more  serious  than  it  is  now. 

For  facilities  and  equipment  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  provided  a  total 
of  $191,500,000  which  \vas  $121,500,000 
over  the  budget  request  and  $126,500,000 
over  the  House  bill.  In  conference. 
$50  000.000  over  the  budget  estimate  was 
recommended.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  additional  amoimt  should 
be  tised  in  part  to  provide  for  necessary 
equipment  for  safety  enhancement  and 
traffic  improvement  in  more  termmals 
than    merely    the    major    metropoUtan 

hubs.  .,,  ^, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  had  wanted  to  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  has 
been  .so  active  in  all  these  matters  all 
these  years,  anc  la.,  i.ir.de  a  finr  contri- 
bution, too, 

Mr.  COTTON    I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
merelv  want  to  add  to  the  report  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  conferees,   the  distin- 
RUi.shed  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that  I 
have  been  in  a  (iood  many  conferences 
since  I  came  to  tlie  Senate,  particularly 
in  the  last  few  years,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  hardest  contested  conferences  I 
have  ever  sat  in.  The  House  fouaht  vig- 
orously and  continuously  over  a  i^eriod 
of  3  davs  on  the  money,  the  language, 
and  the  added  jjersonnel  that  we  have 
written  into  the  bill.  We  fought  just  as 
hard,  because  we  in  the  committee  be- 
lieved that  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  the 
travehna   safety  of  the  flyin.?  public  of 
this  Nation  and  that  unless  we  took  step.s 
now,  and  not  later,  dire  disaster  might 
result. 

If,  some  day,  v.-e  woke  up  and  found 
that  several  hundred  lues  had  been  lost, 
although  we  did  not  intend  it,  there 
would  be  a  certain  responsiDility  placed 
at  the  doors  of  Congress  for  not  acting 
promptly. 

I  have  never  seen  a  chairman  cr  mem- 
ber of  a  conference  who  fought  longer, 
harder,  and  better  than  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  We  all  helped, 
because  we  believed  thoroughly  m  his 
cause-  but  as  I  sat  there  and  watched 
him  hold  out  for  3  long  days  in  the  con- 
ference. I  began  to  wonder  how  we 
Yankees  ■.nth  overwhelming  numbers 
and  a  greater  industrial  complex  behuid 
us  ever  got  across  the  Mason-Dixon  line 
to  sav  nothing  of  being  successful  ;n  the 
Civil" War,  If  the  South  had  had  John 
STENNIS  there  at  that  time,  I  think  we 
would  be  fighting  yet. 

He  did  a  magnificent  .1ob.  We  held  suc- 
cessfully a  reasonable  proportion  of  what 
we  wrote  into  the  bill  because  we  believed 
It  was  in  the  interests  of  public  safety. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  to  be 
honored  for  the  valuable  service  he  ren- 
dered, . 
I^t  me  add  that  the  report  was  not 
signed  bv  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska    !Mr,  Hruska]   or  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
MtTN-DTl— I   am   sure    they    would   nave 
signed  it— but  they  had  to  leave  before 
the  conference  was  over  because  they 
had  business  in   Miami  or   somewhere 
else-  so  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  [Mrs,  Smith!  and  I  signed  the  re- 
port and  saw  the  conference  through  for 
the  minority. 

Mr    STENNIS.   I  thank   the   Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  his  very  kind 

remarks.  .,,    , 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  I 
think  all  Senators  know  that  there  is 
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aoih:u«  •..•r>-  soft  aboui  ^•i,^^'',,,'^,':',  l^^ 
'lm\  whfii  11  comes  Co  malr.talranK  Jul. 
posuior.  on.someaur.«  llu-v  behev.  in 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  the  dltTtr- 
eice  between  the  coniplet*-  estimates  of 
iv-e  budnet  and  the  tlnal  amount  covered 
by  the  conference  report  I  understand 
t'-iere  lia-s  been  a.  considerable  ,sa\  i!\«,  ar.a 
l" wonder  whether  the  Senator  Ir')ni  Nfis- 
sisslppi  can  stau'  timt  amount ' 

M-    STENNIS    I  am  jlad  to  state  the 
amount.  The  amount  of  new  budi;et  au- 
•  horlty      tot^s     51,834  J66  000      This       s 
$■'88  875  000  aver  the  House    It   --  $-J<.- 
766  000  under  the  li>69  budget  estimates 
That  Is  the  Key  tiKure  to  wh.ich  the  Sen- 
ator   reierred-$J97  766  000    unf-^/J2^ 
1L)69  budnet  estmiates    It  is  $,jyjH  ..- 
under  the  1968  appropnation>,  ar.d  Slot  - 
145  000  under  the  Senate  version  oi  the 
b-  ■'   \  i^reat  deal  of  that  dUTerence  was 
because  we  had  to  yield  some  on  equip- 
ment and  controllers  above  the  buduet. 
Mr    HOLLAND    I  thank  the  Senator 
and  congratulate  him  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jlampshire,  as  well  as  ''le'^  'As- 
sociates on  the  conference,  for  the  dis- 
tinct   savmK    whicii    they    were    able    .o 
make  at  this  time 

Mr  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr    President ,  now  I  am  going  to  ue 
quite    brief    on    thi..    or.e    matter    whlcn 
should  be  mentioned. 

The  House  had  put  m  r.u  money  un- 
der the  program  of  grants  for  airport 
construction,  such  as  runvvays  m  the 
States  The  request  was  lor  the  19-0 
«scal  year  which  is  ordinarily  appro- 
priated 1  year  m  advance  Tl^e  reason 
Ihey  took  that  position  was  that  the> 
were  suggestm.  the  users  tax  -r  the  users 
♦  ee  would  be  m  effect  oy  r'.sca.  .9.0  and 
•unds  for  that  purpose  c^.u.d  come  from 
tne  trust  fund. 

The  Senate  put  In.  to  nave  ;t  a.l  in 
cjnference,  the  toUl  am.iunt  recom- 
mended bv  tiie  Budget  for  this  program, 
of  $65  million,  and  that  was  tlna.ly 
settled  at  $30  miUion 

That  brings  into  this  matter  the  users 
fee  In  connection  with  our  work  we 
went  into  that  during  the  hearings  on  a 
users  fee  in  the  proposa.  for  a  trust  luna, 
Soeaking  only  for  my.self ,  I  ^'■''^''^^'^'^^' 
tne  creation  ):  this  new  uuthonty  uu^ 
new  plan,  and  included  in  that  would  oe 
the  grants  of  whatever  sum  ".vas  ahoxved 
for  the  airports. 

Tlie  users  fee.  I  think  Is  an  absolute 
must  I  mean  a  'Jsers  fee  on  the  passen- 
gers and  a  users  fee  -n  ine  airUnes  .md 
other  matters  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion, are  an  absolute  must. 

It  IS  getting  to  be  veiT  expensive  to 
build  and  maintain  and  operate  the  con- 
trol towers  aird  the  control  centers  and 
all  the  otiier  items  which  are  growln,' 
tremendously  and  at  increased  expense 
for  air  travel,  as  well  as  the  lactor  ot 
safety  which  is  something  that  must  oe 
cared  for  and  cannot  be  economized  on 
too  much,  and  to  keep  it  from  becoming 
too  unbearable  a  burden  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Government  The  users  tax,  I  hope, 
will  be  certainly  enacted  during'  the  rest 
of  the  calendar  year  I  ud^e,  when  it 
started  off,  that  we  would  have  to  appro- 
oriate  some  money  to  start  it  operatini^. 
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but  I  cun  .■>ure  that  is  dehniloly  a  part  .)f 
the  picture. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  I  wi.sh  to  commend 
the  able  chairman  Mr  Htknnis'  tor  his 
explanation  of  the  airport  funding  prob- 
lem, and  for  his  .slre.s-sinv,'  of  the  pressing 
needs  to  have  suftlcieiit  air  traffic  con- 
trollers and  adequate  aii^xays  facilities 

The  distinguished  Senator  ;  Mr  Sten- 
Nis,  IS  .-^o  correct  in  his  evaluation  of 
the  nece.ssltv  to  .^upply.  througti  a  trust 
fund,  moneys  for  airport  construction. 
which  are  now  una\ailable  from  .,'eneral 
funds  m  the  trea.iury 

I  regret  that  the  ^um  at;reed  to  tor 
airport  construction  in  the  conference 
report  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  only  $30 
million  I  understand,  however,  that  in 
cuitiiK  the  amount  from  $65  million  to 
,>3()  million  tluit  you  and  other  Senate 
..■onferees,  mcludim:  the  Knowledgeable 
Senator  trom  New  Hampsliirc  Mr  Cot- 
ton!, have  underscored  the  possibility — 
yes  the  urgency  as  I  .see  it— for  user 
charges  in  a  trust  fund  similar  m  intent 
and  practice  to  the  trust  fmid  for  our 
Federal-aid  hluhway  sy.stem 

U'-;islation  \«.hich  I  introduced,  S  :ie41. 
■\..uld  estabii,^n  .1  new  proL;ram  under  a 
pn.po,se<l  F.-iieral  .Mrport  Development 
■\ct  Several  tacets  ot  my  mea.-^ure  were 
retained  in  the  revl.-,ed  bill  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  tiled  with  a  favor- 
able report  to  tlie  Senate  The 
ummittee-amended  version  ol  S.  :i641  is 
,1  ;o()d  bill  which.  If  enacted  into  law, 
would  be  most  helpiui  bv  trust  fund  fi- 
nancing toward  the  advancement  of 
aMalion  and  the  development  of  the  air- 
port airways  system 

If  legislation  of  that  type  is  not  passed 
bv  this  Congress,  or  by  the  91st  Congress 
early  next  vear,  I  fear  the  airport  appli- 
cations will  have  to  overcome  hurdles 
a.-,  hi'-;h  m  1969  and  1970  as  tliose  now 
prevailing 

There  are  better  way.->— -^uch  as  S, 
,j641-_to  achieve  tiie  development  of  air- 
ports  in  West  Vlniinia  or  elsewhere— 

than  to  burden  the  taxpayers  generally 
or  to  relegate  .-.uch  basic  needs  as  health 
and  education  to  a  ,^ubordinate  or  non- 
participating  ,-.talu.-  .n  the  competition 
tor  limited  funds 

Mr  STENNIS,  Trie  ,-.enior  Senator  trom 
•.Vest  V::  uinia    Mr   H.^ni'OLPH  i  is  a  leader 

II  mi  oiiu  .-iTort.-.  'o  iiave  Congress  and 
the  Am-;;iar.  .  •..■•■n  oe.il  realistically 
with  the^e  prob.vm..  I  .im  appreciative 
of  his  diligent  work 

On  another  matter  in  connection  with 
the  funds  for  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion grants,  an  item  not  considered  by 
the  House  for  which  $230,000,000  was  re- 
ciuested  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
provided  5200,000.000  In  conference  the 
amount  was  resolved  at  5175.000,000  of 
which  530.000.000  was  earmarked  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
activities 

The  conference  report  includes  S13,- 
000.000  for  high-speed  around  transpor- 
tation research  and  development  of  the 
516,2  million  approved  by  the  Senate 
The  Item  had  been  deferred  by  the  House 
because  of  delayed  authorization  action. 
The  conferees  have  included  language 
in  the  report  specifically  denym.:  funds 


requesU'd  for  a  test  facility  until  a  .site 
has  been  .^elected;  denied  lunds  for  five 
new  po.^itions.  and  directed  that  no  iJart 
oi  the  reduction  .shotiki  be  applied  to  the 
Bo.-toi.-New  York  oi  New  York-Washing- 
ton demon.^t ration  programs, 

I  will  be  hapijy  to  try  to  answer  any 
turtlier  (lucstlons  irom  Members  of  the 
Senate  may  have. 

Mr    President.  I  move  the  adoption  ~<: 
the  conference  reixirt 
riie  rei>ort  was  aureed  to 
The  PRESIDING  CFFICER   The  clerk 
will   >Uite  the   liist   amendment  in  dis- 
•igreement- 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
/C.-.soi'M-d,  Tli.it  tiie  H(>;l^p  a«ree  to  the  re- 
;)!.-•  >il  the  --ommitlee  '>f  cunlerence  ^.n  the 
(li.-.igrpplng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
.iinendments  o}  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
IBiHHi  f-niuled  'An  Act  making  uppropn.i- 
tlons  li.r  the  liep.irttnent  <  ■!  Transport. itlor. 
for  the  llscal  year  endlns  June  :?0.  1969,  .ma 
lor  other  purposes  " 

Re.ioUrd.  That  (he  House  recede  :rom  it.-. 
disagreement  to  the  .imendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  11.  to  the  aforesaid  bill 
and  concur  therein  with  an  .unendment.  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  m.ittcr  proposed  by 
said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

CRBAN   MASS  TRANSPORTATION  AUMI.N  IbTR.ATION 

Urban  mass  transportation  grants 
■For  an  additional  amount  for  i^rants  .^s 
authorized  by  the  Urban  M.i,ss  Transport  a - 
Mon  ^ct  of  1964.  ;is  amended  i  49  U.SC  lOU. 
rt  seq  >.  to  remain  available  until  expended 
,si75  000  000  for  the  fiscal  yeaj  1970.  of  whic!. 
,s30  0OO0O0  shall  be  avalKible  only  tor  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
grants  " 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  Senate  amend- 
ment  No     11- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiir  state  the  next   amendment  in  dis- 
aiireement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Kc^oiicd.  That  the  House  recede  Ironi  it-- 
(ii^agreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  ben- 
a-e  numbered  20.  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  auu 
loufur  -hi-rem  with  an  amendment,  as  :ol- 
lows.    Change   the  section   number   to  '210 


Mr  STENNIS.  Mr,  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment 01  the  House  to  the  amendment  ot 
•heSeiuite  numbered  20. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  1  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  agreed 
to  the  contcience  report  and  to  tlie 
amendments  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The   motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
an  reed  to. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  asK 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printeo 
in  the  Record  at  tins  point  a  tabulation 
on  this  bill  reflecting  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1968.  the  budget 
e.stiuuites  tor  each  item  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  the  amounts  agreed  to  in  the 
Hou.^e,  the  amounts  agreed  to  m  th.*= 
Senate,  and  the  final  conference  figure 
There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RncoRti.  as  follows: 
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■i  Deferred, 

<  Not  considered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOOD  AND 
AGRICULTURE  ACT  OF  1965 
Mr   ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  request  I  am  about  to  make  pertain- 
ing to  H.R.  ni26  and  Senate  bill  3590.  I 
have  consulted  with  the  majority  leader 
as  well  as  the  minority  leader  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young] 
CXIV 1555— Part   19 


and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  FMr. 
AIKEN],  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  17126.  ,  ,,  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  H.R.  17126.  to  amend  the 


Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  House  passed  a  farm  bill,  which 
Is  before  us  now  The  Senate  farm  bill 
was  passed  a  few  days  ago 

I  ask  unarUmous  consent  that  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  H  R.  17126  be 
stricken,  and  that  the  language  of  S  3590 
be  placed  In  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  wnll  be  read 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

TITLE  I— DAIRY 

E\T£NS10N    or    CLASa    I-  -BASZ    PI.AN    ACTHORrTT 

Sec  101  The  cl.-tsa  I  dairymen's  ba.se  plan 
Is  esfended  by  striking  out  •December  31. 
196»'  Anrt -Inserting  ■December  31.  1973'  In 
section  103  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965. 

RESEARCH,     PROMOTION       \JID     ADVmnSINC 

Sec  102  The  .\grlcul:ural  Adjustment  Act 
as  reen.icted  and  amended  by  the  .Agrlcu:- 
tura:  Mdrlietinsc  Agreement  Act  of  1937  and 
subsequent  legislation  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  :it  the  end  of  subsection  8c(5)  the 
following    new    subparagraph    iIi' 

•ill    Establishing  or  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  marketing  rese.irch  and  de- 
velopment   progranis,    other    research    pro- 
grams, and  advertising  (excluding  brand  ad- 
vertising), sales  promotion,  educational,  and 
other  slmll.ir  programs,  designed  to  Improve 
or  promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  con- 
sumption   of    milk    and    it-s    products,    to    be 
financed   by   producers   In   a   manner   and   at 
a  rate  speciaed  In  the  order,  or  ail  producer 
milk  under  the  order  Prrxlucer  contrlbutKir.s 
under   this   subparagraph    may    be   deducted 
from  funds  due  producers  in  computing  total 
pool     value    o-    otherwise    computing    total 
funds    due    producers    and    such    deductions 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  adjustments  au- 
thorized  by   subparagraph    iB>    of   this  sub- 
section   8C'5'      Provision    mav    be    made    In 
t.^ie   order   to   exempt     or   allow   suitable   ad- 
justments   or    credits    In    connection    with 
milk  jn  which  a  mandat^iry  checkoff  for  ad- 
vertising  or   research   Is   required   under   the 
authority  of  any  State  law   Such  funds  shall 
be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  pro- 
ducers   and    producers'    cooperative    associa- 
tions In  such  form  and  with  such  methixls 
of  operation  as  shall  be  specifled  in  the  order 
Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  subpara- 
graph  and   may   designate    employ    and    al- 
locate   funds    to    persons    and    organizations 
engaged   In   such   prtigrams  which   meet    the 
standards  and  qualifications  specifled  In  the 
order     All    funds    collected    under    this    sub- 
paragraph shall  be  separately  accounted  for 
and  shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  collected    Programs  author- 
ized by  this  subparagraph  may  be  either  local 
or  national  in  scope,  or  both    aa  provided  In 
the  order   but  shall  not  be  International    Or- 
der provisions  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  become  effective  in  any  marketing  order 
unless  such  provisions  are  approved  by  pro- 
ducers separVtely  from  other  order  provisions. 
in    the   same   manner   provided    for    the    ap- 
proval of  mvketlng  orders,  and  may  be  ter- 
mliiAied   »«t>arately    whenever   the    Secretary 
nl'akes  a'determlnatlon  with  respect  to  such 
provisions  as  is  provided  for  the  termination 
of  an  order  in  subsecUon  ScilSMBi    Disap- 


proval  or   termination   of   such   order   provl- 
sl  ms  shall   not  be  considered  disapproval  of 
the  order  or  of  other  terms  ot  the  order  ' 
TITLE    II— PEED    GRAINS 

tXTENSlON   or  CXJTMXm   PEOCRAM    ACTHOErTT 

Sec     '201    The    feed    grain    program    Is   ex- 
tended  by   striking  ..ut     1966   through    1969 
cr-'ps"  wherever  It  appears  and  substituting 
1966   through   1973   crops'    In   the   following 
provisions  of  law 

ill  Section  lOSiei  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended. 

,2)    Section  16il)   of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  IXimestlc  Allotment  Act.  as  amended. 
AvrHi^RrrY  for  payments  in  cash  or  kind 

Sec  202  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
cn>p  section  105 lei  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
if  1949  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  Notwith- 
standing .iny  other  provlslnn  of  this  subsec- 
tion and  section  18ili  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
Uon  and  Domestic  Alintment  Act  as  amend- 
ed, price  support  payments  and  diversion 
payment*  may  be  made  m  cash  or  in  kind 
for  the  1969  through  1973  crops  of  feed 
grains.  Payment-ln-kind  certltlcates  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
under  the  price  support  and  diversion  pro- 
grams for  feed  grains  through  the  1968  crop 
in  assisting  producers  in  the  marketing  of 
such  certlflcates  and  which  are  still  on  hand 
on  September  30.  1969.  shall  not  be  marketed 
and  shall  be  canceled  " 

TITLE    III     COTTON 

EXrENSION  OP  AfTHuRrrY  FOR  ALLOTMENT 
TRANSFERS       EXPORT      MARKET      ACREAGE       AND 

Domestic   allotment 

Sec  301  The  .Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of   1938    as  amended    Is  amended — 

111  By  striking  out  1966,  1967.  1968,  and 
1969"  in  sectl<:in  344aiai  and  inserting  1966 
through  1973', 

i2)  By  striking  out  'the  1966.  1967.  1968. 
and  1969  crops'^  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section le)  of  section  346  and  substituting 
"the  1966  through   1973  crops" 

,3  I  By  striking  out  'the  1966.  1967.  1968 
and  1969  crops'  in  section  350  and  substitut- 
ing "the  1966  through   1973  crops". 

EXTENSION  or  AUTHORITY  FOR  PRICT  SUPPORT 
A.ND  DIVERSION  P\TMENTS  LEASE  OF  ACREAGE 
NOT  DIVJRrED  AND  EXTENSION  OT  CCC  RESALE 
PRICE   PROVISION 

SEC  302  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  the  Agricultural  Act  ot  1949.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended — 

( 1 1  By  amending  paragraph  1 1 1  of  section 
103(di  by  striking  out  "the  1966,  1967.  1968. 
and  1969  cDps'  and  substltuUng  the  1966 
through  1973  crops  ■ 

i2)  By  striking  out  the  first  sentence  in 
paragraph  i6>  of  section  103(di  and  substi- 
tuting the  following  "Where  the  farm  op- 
erator elects  to  participate  In  the  diversion 
pr-jgram  authorized  in  this  subsection  and 
:io  acreage  Is  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm, 
diversion  payments  shall  be  made  at  the  ap- 
plicable rate  or  rates  established  under  para- 
graph (4)  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  deter- 
mined by  mulUplylng  that  part  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  diverted  under  the  pro- 
gram by  the  projected  farm  yield,  and  the  re- 
ni.tlnder  of  such  allotment  may  be  leased 
under  the  provisions  of  section  344a  of 
the  .Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  that 
section,  or  may  be  released  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  344imi  i2]  of  such  Act.  Sucii 
lease  or  release  shall  not  result  In  reduction 
of  the  acreage  eligible  for  diversion  under  this 
paragraph." 

(3i  By  striking  out  "July  31,  1970'  in  the 
next  to  last  sentence  of  section  407  and  sub- 
stituting ""July  31,  1974" 

EXTE.NSION   OF  CURRENT   DEFINITION   OF 
COOHERATOR 

Skc.  303.  Section  402(bl  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  .Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strik- 


ing out  "1966  through  1969  crops"  and  sub- 
stituting "1966  through  1973  crops",  and  by 
striking  out  "1967.  1968  and  1969  crops"  aiul 
substituting    "1967  through  1973  crops  " 

EXPANSION  OF  ALLOTMENT   TRANSFER  ACTHORITV 

Sec.  304.  Section  344a  of  the  Asrlc\iltur.il 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  :s 
amended — 

(II  By  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  the 
following:  "(excluding  that  part  of  the  .il- 
lotment  which  the  Secretary  determines  was 
apfXJrtloned  to  the  fann  from  the  n.xtlonal 
acreage  reserve) "', 

i2)  By  striking  out  the  last  Fentence  In 
subsection  ( b  i 

EXPORT    MARKET    ACREAGE 

SEC.  305  Section  346ie)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
amended — ■ 

il)  By  striking  out  in  the  third  sentence 
thereof  "Fcr  each  sulxsequeiu  cmp — "  an.i 
substituting   'For  Uie  1967  and  19H8  crops—  " 

i2i  By  Inserting  after  the  table  In  the 
third  sentence  thereof  the  following:  ""Fi't 
the  1969  through  1973  crops  the  national  ex- 
port market  acreage  reserve  shall  be  an 
amount  pre.scrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  not  t.i 
exceed  250  000  acres  "' 

(3)  By  striking  out  in  the  tenth  .sentenc.' 
thereof  ""of  ail  cotton  produced  on  such  farm 
for  such  year"  and  substituting  "of  a  quan- 
tity of  cotton  equal  to  the  quantity  of  ail 
cotton  produced  on  svich  farm  for  such  year 
TITLE    IV— WHEAT 

EXTENSION     OP     CURREITT     WHEAT     PROGRAM 

Sec.  401    Tlie  wheat  program  Is  extended- 

il»  By  striking  out  ""the  calendar  years 
1964  tlirough  1969""  m  amendment  (7)  il 
secuon  202  of  the  Agrloultural  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended  by  amendment  ill  of  section 
505  of  the  Food  and  Agnculiure  Act  of  1963 
and  subsUtiitlng  "'1964  through  1973  calen- 
d.ir  vears" 

i2i  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1969  through  1969""  in  amendment  il3i  cf 
section  2(12  -f  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1964 
iis  amended  by  amendment  r2  i  of  section  So^ 
of  the  FcKxl  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  and 
substituting  "'1965  through  1973  calendar 
years  " 

(3i  By  striking  oiit  "the  calendar  years 
1964  through  1969"  in  section  204  of  the 
A^icultural  Act  of  1964.  as  amended  by 
amendment  1 3 1  of  section  505  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  and  subsUtutlng 
"1964  through   1973  calendar  years  " 

i4i  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1966  through  1969"  in  section  332(di  of  the 
Agrtculrural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  ;us 
amended,  and  substituting  "'1966  through 
1973  calendar  years" 

(5 1  Bv  str.klng  out  "the  calendar  years 
1964  'hrough  1969  "  In  section  339lbl  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  .is 
amended,  and  substituting  "1964  through 
1973  calendar  years  " 

(6i  Bv  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1966  through  1969"  wherever  they  appear  In 
secUon  502  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965.  and  substituting  "1966  through 
1973  calendiu-  years". 

(7 1  By  striking  out  "'1966  through  1969 
crops"  m  .secUon  506  of  the  Food  and  Agn- 
culUire  Act  of  1965.  and  substituting  "1966 
through  1973  crops'", 

PROJECTED     r.ARM     YIELD    COMPtTTATION 

Sec.  402.  Effective  beginning  with  Uie  1969 
crop,  section  301 1  b  i  i  13)  i  k)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  bv  striking  out  "three  calendar 
years"  and  subsUtutlng  "five  calendar  years"" 

WHEAT     ALLOTMENT     COMPUTATION 

Sec  403  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  secUon  332ibi  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "'owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  CorporaUon"  and  substituting  "on 
hand  in  the  United  States". 
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COST    OF    WHEAT     MABKETING    CERTIFICATES 
TO    PROCESSORS 

SEC  404  Section  379e  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjusunent  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  U 
amended  by  su-iklng  out  •1969"  and  substl- 
tuUng "1973". 

DATE    FOR    DETERMININO    WHEAT    STTPPORT    PRICE 

SEC  405  Effective  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop,  section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949    as  lunended.  Is  amended  by  lnser"ng 

u  paragraph  (l)(a)  after  the  words  100 
oer  centum  of  the  parity  price'  the  fol- 
lowing   "as  of  the  beginning  of  the  market- 

,ig  vear  as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  not 
earlier  than  May  1  preceding  the  beginning 
of  such  marketing  year. ". 

TITLE  V— WOOL 

EXTENSION  OF  WOOL  ACT 

SEC  501  SecUon  703  of  the  NaUonal  Wool 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  Is  extended  by  strik- 
ing out  "December  31,  1969"  and  subsUtut- 
lng ""December  31.  1973". 

TITLE  VI— CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT 

EXTENSION   OF  CROPLAND   ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

SEC.  601.  SecUon  602  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  Is  amended— 

11,  By  striking  out  "the  calendar  years 
1965  through  1969"  In  subsection  (a)  and 
•,substltuUng  "1965  through  1973  calendar 
vpftrs" 

■  (-I)  By  striking  out  "during  any  of  the  fls- 
ral  vears  ending  June  30.  1966  through  June 
30  1968  or  during  tlie  period  June  30,  1968 
through  December  31.  1969"  in  subsection 
,k)  and  subsUtuUng  "during  any  of  the  fls- 
c  ii  vears  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1972,  or  dur- 
ing the  period  July  1,  1972,  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973". 

ADVISORY    COMMrrTEE   EXPENSES 

Sec  602  SecUon  602 ip)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  of  the  last  sentence 
•hereof  the  words  "or  expenses"  and  Insert- 
ing "other  than  transportation  expenses  and 
per  diem  as  provided  by  section  5703(c)  of 
Title  5,  United  States  Code". 

TERMINATION    OF   AGREEMENTS 

SEC  603.  Section  602  of  such  Act  IB 
amended  bv  adding  a  new  subsecUon  (r)  as 
'ollows:  "I'r^  The  Secretary  may  terminate 
agreements  which  are  entered  into  with 
producers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  sub- 
jection If  he  determine  such  action  to  be  in 
the  naUonal  intereet  and  gives  public  noUce 
in  ample  time  to  permit  producers  a  reason- 
able opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to 
return  their  land  to  agricultural  produc- 
tion." 

TITLE  VII— RICE 

EXTENSION     OP    CONTINGENT     RICE    ACREAGE 
DIVERSION    PROGRAM 

SEC  701.  Section  353(c)(7)  of  the  Agrl- 
rultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
Is  amended  bv  striking  out  "1966.  1967.  1968. 
or  1969"  and 'subsUtutlng  "1966  or  any  suc- 
ceeding year  up  to  and  including  1973". 
TITLE  Vin— MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION       OP      TOBACCO       ALLOTMENT       LEASE 
AUTHORITY 

SEC  801.  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is 
•amended  bv  striking  out  of  the  flrst  sentence 
•hereof  "1962  through  1969".  and  Inserting 

1962  through  1973". 

RESTRICTION      ON       REDUCTION      OF      STATE      AND 
COUNTY    PROJECTED    YUXDS 

Sec  802.  Section  708  of  the  Pood  and  Agrl- 
'  ulture  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
•he  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  projected 
vield  for  any  State  or  county  for  the  1969  and 
succeeding  crops  of  any  commodity  shall  not 
be  less  than  95  per  centum  of  the  yield  estab- 
lished for  such  State  or  county  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop." 

EXTENSION    or    BOILED    PEANUT    EXEMPTION 

SEC  803.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  Act 
entlUed  "An  Act  to  amend  the  peanut  mar- 


keUng  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes."  approved  August  13,  1957 
(7  use  1359  note).  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows-  "Thl*  amendment  shall  be  effective 
for  the  1967  through  1973  crops  of  peanu"^  " 


MARKETING     ORDKRS    FOR    APPLES    PRODUCED     IN 
COLORADO.      UTAH.      AND      NEW      MEXICO 

SEC  804.  Clause  (A)  of  the  flrst  sentence 
of  section  8c  (2)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  MarkeUng  Agreement  -'^ct  of 
1937  and  subsequent  legislation,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  Connecticut"  and  In- 
serUng  In  lieu  thereof  "ConnecUcut.  Colo- 
riulo,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illinois,  and  Ohio 

ADVERTISING   PROGRAMS   FOR  APPLES 

SEC.  805.  (a)  SecUon  2(3)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  as  reenacted  and 
amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketini; 
Agreement  Act  of  1937  and  subsequent  ..%'!;>- 
latlon,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  such  mar- 
keting research  and  development  projects 
provided  In  section  8c(6)(Ii,  and"  immedi- 
ately after  "section  8c  ( 6  ^  i  H )  ". 

(b)  The  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  be 
(6)  (I)  of  such  Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  avocados"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "avocados,  or  apples". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  , 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amendment, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen - 
DER  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Aiken. 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
BoGGS  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.        ^^^^^^^^_^_ 

AMENDMENT  OF  FOOD  STAMP 
ACT  OF  1964 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representaitves 

on  S.  3068.  ,  .^  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S^ 
3068)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended  which  was.  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 
That  subsection  (a)    of  section   16  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  (A)   by 
deleting  from  the  flrst  sentence  the  phrase 
"not  in  excess  of  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,   1969 1"   and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following;  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1969.  1970,  1971,  and  1972: 
and  (B)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  subsec- 
tion the  following  sentence:    "On  or  before 
January  20  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit   "lO   Congress   a  report  setting   forth 
operattons  under  this  Act  during  the  preced- 
ing calendar  year  and  projecting  needs  for 
the  ensuing  calendar  year."  and  section  5(b) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  person  who  Is  en- 


gaged in  a  strike,  labor  dispute,  or  voluntary 
work  stoppage  shall  be  Ineligible  to  partici- 
pate In  any  food  stamp  program  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act:   Provided.  That  it  any 
such  person  was  eligible  for  :aui  was  receiving 
food  stamp  assistance  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  prior  to  the  existence  of 
a  strike,   labor   dispute,   or   volunUry    work 
Stoppage,  such  person  shall  not  be  ineligible 
for  participation  In  the  food  stamp  program 
solelv  as  a  result  of  engaging  in  such  strike, 
labor   dispute,   or   voluntary   work   .stoppage. 
NotwlthBt-indlng  any  other  provision  of  law, 
any  person  who  Is  a  student  attending  un  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  shall  be  ineligi- 
ble to  participate  in  any  food  stamp  program 
established   pursuant   to  tills   Act     Prcmdcd 
further,  That  if  anv  such  person  was  eligible 
for  and'  was  receiving  food  stamp  lusslstance 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  ol  this  Act  prior 
to  being  enrolled  as  a  student  at  an  liisUtu- 
tioii  oi  lut;hiT  learning,  such  per.son  shall  not 
be    iiK'llBible    for    participation    in   the    food 
stamp  program  solely  a*  the  result  ol  being 
a  student  attending  an  InsUtutlon  of  higher 
learning." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  conferees  on  tlie  part  of 
tile  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DER,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr. 
BoGGS  conferees  on  the  part  ol  the 
Senate. 


OMNIBUS  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
BILL— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  'S.  3710'  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  river.s  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  othetjjurposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 

report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  July  31,  1968,  pages  24417- 
24424,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  report  comes  before  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees. It  authorizes  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  for  na\iga- 
tion.  flood  control,  and  other  purposes. 

The  House  and  Senate  conferees  met 
on  several  occasions  to  consider,  and 
they  did  consider  fully,  the  differences 
in  S.  3710,  the  rivers  and  harbors-flood 
control  omnibus  bill. 

We  had  long  deliberations.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Randolph], 
guided  the  legislation  very  adroitly 
through  the  conference. 
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We  of  the  Senate  conferees  obtained 
practically  ever>-thlng  we  sought  to  ob- 
tain with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of 
matters  to  which  I  shall  refer  very  briefly 
in  a  moment 

Mr  President,  we  have  agreed  on  a 
substitute  measure  In  the  judgment  of 
the  Senate  conferees  it  is  a  fair  and 
equitable  compromise 

The  bill  as  agreed  upon  authorizes  the 
construction  of  73  merltonous  project^s. 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1  2  billion  This 
brings  the  total  cost  of  the  bill,  mclud- 
ing  the  amount  of  S469  million  author- 
ized for  projects  in  approved  basin  plans 
on  which  there  was  no  disagreement,  to 
$1  7  billion 

This  amcmt  is  slightly  more  than  the 
total  approved  by  the  House,  and  some- 
wnat  below  the  amount  pas^sed  in  the 
Senate  wh^n  we  acted  on  the  letjislation 
I  am  informed  that  m  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  conference  report 
was  ratified  withm  a  few  minutes  yester- 
day, and  w.thout  any  controversy 

in  mas*  Instances  we  of  the  Senate 
were  succ«sfiil  m  upholdmg  the  position 
of  the  Senate  However,  the  Hou.se  con- 
ferees would  not  recede  ;n  their  dLsagree- 
ment  to  three  items  The  Senate  con- 
ferees tried  to  be  most  persuasive  and 
persistent  in  our  argument 

The  itenxs  in  which  the  House  con- 
ferees would  not  concur  with  our  views 
included  restoration  of  the  full  amount 
for  the  Red  River  Waterwav  transfer  of 
the  Yazoo  R.ver  project  from  title  I  to 
title  11.  and  the  Devil  s  J'lmp  Dam  and 
Reservoir  m  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Mv  collea'iue  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  Mr  Cooper!  fought 
valiantly  tor  the  Devil\s  Jump  Dam  and 
Re.servoir  He  had  the  backms  of  every 
one  of  the  Senate  conferees,  but  there 
could  be  no  agreement  thereon 

In  the  case  of  the  Red  River  Waterway, 
the  Senate  committee  will  ?ive  consider- 
ation to  :"'i'ly  authorizing  this  proiect 
durinkc  con.^ideratlon  of  the  next  omnibus 
bill  That  .lem  was  worked  out  ^i  'hat 
manner 

Further  consideration  will  also  be 
given  at  that  time  to  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributary  project 

With  respect  to  the  Devil  s  Jump  Dam. 
for  which  we  pressed  so  hard,  and  tur 
whic;  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  Mr 
Cooper  '  pressed  eloquently  and  persist- 
ently but  without  success,  he  Anally 
brought  m  a  substitute  offer,  and  the 
conferees  did  agree  to  a  resludy  of  the 
project,  to  De  made  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers and  other  Federal  agencies. 

This  action.  I  feel,  will  be  most  help- 
ful to  Congress  in  its  furtner  considera- 
tion of  the  matter,  and.  in  reality,  I  feel 
in  the  end  it  was  a  very  substantial  ac- 
complishment on  the  part  of  our  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper! 

Mr  President,  I  feel  we  have  a  good 
bill  here,  finally,  and  I  recommend  that 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  R.-VNDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon,  as  we  consider  the  confer- 
ence report,  I  wish  to  express  tribute  to 
the  distuiiruished  Senator  from  Ohio 
Mr  Yocng'  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Cooper',  the 
respective  leaders  in  their  parties  in  the 
conference,  and  to  all  those  who  Joined 


in  discussion  with  the  House  conferees 
of  the  projecus  that  are  included  In  the 
omnibus  rivers  and   hartwrs  bill. 

Senator  Young  and  Senator  Cooper 
and  those  who  signed  the  report  with 
them— five  Democrats  and  three  Re- 
publicans in  all— were  desirous  of  brlng- 
mg  back  to  the  Senate  a  measure  which 
retained,  iivsofar  as  pos.slble,  the  au- 
thorization for  these  projects,  including 
the  river  basins — a  Uital  of  $17  billion, 
approximately  with  some  73  projects 
included  in  that  figure 

I  believe  the  Scnauir  from  Ohio  han- 
dled the  measure  in  conference  in  a  very 
helpful  and  realistic  manner  He  was 
chosen  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 
The  Senate  and  H.ULse  conferees  worked 
with  him  in  bringing  the  conference  re- 
port into  being  I  know  that  I  benefited 
from  tlie  give  and  take,  ius  always  in  con- 
ference with  Hou.se  Members,  but  the 
fair  and  courteous  conduct  of  our  con- 
ference chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Mr  YoiTNGl  deserves  our  acco- 
lade at  this  time 

The  other  body  had  added  a  number 
of  project-s  to  the  bill  All  these  added 
Items  were  examined  closely  prior  to  our 
meetini;.  Most  of  the  projects  were  mean- 
ingful, meritorious  pmjects.  and  were 
acceptable  to  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
having  acted  earliiT  on  this  legislation. 
There  were  several  projfX-ts.  however. 
in  addition  to  tho.se  which  have  been 
mentionrd  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
which  required  the  .study  and  delibera- 
tion of  the  conferees  Included  among 
these  were  the  Port  Jefferson  Harbor  in 
New  York,  the  Charleston  Harbor  in 
South  Carohna.  the  Navasota  River  in 
Texas,  and  the  Wabash  River  in  Indiana 
aiid  Illinois 

The  Port  Jeffer.wn  Harbor  project  was 
Included  in  the  Senate  bill  on  its  merits. 
It  has  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  6  to  1.  Of 
course,  this  is  exceptionally  high — almost 
unbelievably  high  This  project  had  the 
interest  and  support  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  Mr  JavitsI,  of  course. 
with  the  support  of  the  State  of  New 
York  through  the  Governor  of  that  State, 
and  was  approved  by  all  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

However,  the  House  felt  compelled  to 
delete  this  item,  for  reasons  other  than 
the  merits  of  the  project,  which  I  have 
indicaU'd   are    very    real.    We   discussed 
the   project   at   length   with   our  House 
counUMparts.  We  indicated  that  we  could 
not  recede,  in  view  of  the  case  that  had 
been  established  for  the  authorization. 
.\s  to  the  Charleston   Harbor  protect. 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  we  pro- 
vided only  for  negutmtion  t)etween  the 
Corps  rif  Enguieers  and  the  South  Caro- 
hna    Power     .Authority     to     limit     flow 
through  that  company's  power  facility  to 
reduce  silting  m  the  harbnr   The  House 
ha.s  authurizi-d,  m  addition  to  the  neso- 
tialion   feature,  con.struction  of  a  canal 
and  a   ixjwerhoiise   to  compensate  that 
power  company  for  loss  of  ix)wer  m  re- 
ducing: flow  on  the  Cooper  River.  This 
action  was  m  accordance  with  the  rtn:- 
ommendation  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  Senate  conferees,   after  examining 
the    factors    associated    with    this    pro- 
posal, felt  justified  in  receding  from  ob- 
jections to  the  House  modifications.  It 
was  realized  that  the  problem  of  silt  in 


that  harbor  is  most  acute,  and  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  deal  with  it  as 
effectively  as  we  can.  and  just  as  quickly 
as  possible 

As   to  the   Nava.sota  River  project  m 
Texas,  we  feel  that  an  adequate  settle- 
ment has  been  made  of  that  matter  The 
Senate    expres.sed    its    approval    of    the 
project,    providing   construction   of   the 
MUlican  Dam.  with  the  proviso  that  the 
Navasota  No    2  Re.servoir  project  would 
be   restudied   prior   to   its  construction 
The    conferees    reached    agreement    by 
deleting    the    provi.sos    of    both    of    the 
Hou.ses,  and   ieavlUK   the  order  of  con- 
.struction in  accordance  with  tlie  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
The  Waba.sh  River  project  is  another 
one   where   the  conferees  established   a 
high    degree    of    understanding    of    the 
problem.  Here  we  were  faced  with  dif- 
ferences   between    the   Senate   and   the 
Houst-  of  Representatives,  and  there  has 
been  a  controversy  as  to  this  project,  as 
we  know ,  with  respect  to  the  con.struction 
of  the  Big  Walnut  Dam  and  Re.servoir 
Our  Senate  committee  believed  that  it 
was  best  to  defer  this  project — and  the 
Senate  concurred — until  such  time  as  we 
could  have  a  mutually  acceptable  project 
developed    by    the   Chief    of    Engineer.s. 
However,  the  House  indicated  that  the 
project  was  merited  at  this  site  and  that 
there  was  a  need  for  flood  control  and 
water  supply  in  that  valley.  Accordincly 
construction  was  authorized,  but  not  to 
be  initiated  until  further  and  approval 
by  the  President. 

I  think  that  the  conferees,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  YotiNol.  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper  1,  and  the 
others  agree  fully  with  my  statement 
that  we  reached  what  we  considered  to 
be  an  equitable  .solution  to  a  very  press- 
ing problem. 

I  believe  that  at  such  time  as  the  Presi- 
dent gives  hl.s  approval  to  this  project, 
the  detaib  vriW  have  been  worked  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  project. 

I  again  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  Mr.  YoitngI  and  all  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference,  both  Senate  and 
House  conferees.  I  believe  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  a  continuation  of  worthwhile 
projects  for  dvers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  and  the  development  of  basins  in 
this  Nation  that  the  conference  report 
receive  the  support  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate- House  conference  report  on 
S.  3710.  known  generally  as  the  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors-Flood  Control  Act. 
or  the  biennial  public  works  authoriza- 
tion bill,  authorizes  a  niunber  of  naviga- 
tion, flood  control  and  harbor  projects, 
and  would  also  extend  the  authorization 
for  the  river  basm  plans.  I  serve  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control-Rivers  and 
Harbors,  which  held  hearings  on  these 
projects,  as  well  as  on  the  full  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  which 
recommended  S.  3710  to  the  Senate. 

I  wish  at  this  time,  not  only  in  respon.se 
to  the  gracious  remarks  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph],  but  also  because  it  is  true, 
to  speak  of  his  diligence  and  fairness 
during  consideration  by  the  committee 
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of  all  the  matters  which  have  come  be- 
fore the  committee  this  year-subjects 
important  to  the  national  economy,  to 
the  development  of  local  resources,  and 
to  the  people  of  the  country. 

During  this  90th  Congress,  m  the 
session  this  year,  and  in  Partic^ff^y  „^ 
the  last  2  weeks,  we  have  dealt  with,  and 
he  has  guided  through  the  Senate,  bills 
of  great  signlficanc^including  air  pol- 
lution control;  extension  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Redevelopment  Act;  highways, 
mcluding  the  act  of  1968  embodying  the 
new  relocation  assistance;  and  now  this 
bill  authorizing  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  other  river  and  harbor  projects. 

I  will  pav  my  respects  also  to  tne 
senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Young],  who. 
as  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control-Rivers 
Sd  Harbors  Subcommittee,  conducted 
'the  hearings  and  guided  the  considera- 
tion of  the  projects  m  this  biU.  I  call 
attention  also  to  the  work  and  contribu- 
tion made  by  my  colleagues.  SenaU,rs 

FONC.   BOGGS.    MUTIPHV,    JORDAN    Of   WahO 

and  Baker,  and  of  aU  the  members  of  the 
committee,  as  we  have  worked  together 
on  the  legislation  considered  by  tne 
committee,  and  In  some  InstMic^  very 
largely  initiated  and  developed  by  the 
senate  Committee  on  Public  Works^ 

Mr  President,  of  course  this  bill  con- 
tains many  projects  located  throughout 
Ihe  co\mtry.  But  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  at  this  time  of  two  provisions  of 
interest  in  my  own  state.  As  reported  by 
our  committee  and  passed  In  the  Senate 
the  bill  contained  the  authorization  for 
two  projects  located  In  Kentucky. 

The  first  is  the  local  flood  protection 
project  for  southwestern  Jefferson  Coun- 
Tv  which  Is  included  In  section  203  un- 
der the  heading  '"Ohio  River  Basin  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  $19.8  mllUon.  I  know 
the  project  Is  needed  and  will  be  wel- 
comed m  Jefferson  County,  which  Is  the 
county  in  which  the  city  of  Louisville  is 

located.  ^     ■    ^  k,. 

A  second  project  was  authorized  by 
the  Senate  bill,  but  was  not  contained  m 
the  House  bill  and  was  therefore  an 
Item  of  disagreement  in  the  conference^ 
It  proposed  the  authorization  of  the 
Devils  Jump  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Big  South  Pork  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
and  I  will  describe  it  very  briefly. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  Devils  Jump 
Dam  is  in  McCreary  County.  Kj..  about 
48  miles  above  the  confluence  of  the  Big 
South  Fork  and  the  Cumberland  Rivers 
at  Burnside.  Ky.  The  main  area  of  the 
reservoir  would  be  situated  in  Tennessee, 
but  part  would  be  in  Kentucky.  The 
project,  for  which  I  have  worked  for 
years  has  been  strongly  supported  by 
officials,  organizations,  and  hundreds  ol 
citizens  in  the  area. 

The  Devils  Jump  project  has  been  ap- 
proved bv  the  Corps  of  Enginers  and  by 
everv  interested  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  after  thorough  study.  It  has 
been    approved    by    three    administra- 
tions—those    of    President    Eisenhower. 
President  Kennedy,  and  President  John- 
son It  has  the  approval  of  the  States  ot 
Kentucky   and   Tennessee.   And,  it   has 
been  approved  on  five  occasions  by  tne 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Senate    itself-in  the  public  works 
authorization  bills  of   1962,    1963,   1965. 
1966,  and  1968. 


I  have  lived  In  this  area  all  my  Ute.  as 
has  my  family  for  170  years.  I  know  the 
peopl2-and  I  know  that  this  project 
would  be  of  great  help. 

I  had  hoped  very  much  that  this  year 
the  senate-House  conference  on  public 
works  authorizations  would  approve  the 
project.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Senate- 
House  conference,  and  think  it  proper  to 
say  that  in  the  conference  the  Senate 
conferees   and   I   fought   hard   lor   the 
project  and  did  our  best  to  secure  its 
approval.  In  fact,  the  conference   ad- 
journed on  last  Thursday  over  this  item, 
which  was  taken  up  again  at  the  meeting 
of  the  conferees  on  Friday.  However,  the 
House  conferees  were  adament  and  again 
refused  to  approve  the  proj  ect . 

I  considered  this  continuing  stale- 
mate, this  impasse  between  the  House 
and  Senate  which  has  continued  for  6 
years,  to  be  of  no  help  to  the  people  of 
the  area.  It  was  producing  nothing,  and 
In  fact  the  failure  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  resolve  the  issue  one  way 
or  another  was  resulting  also  m  an  in- 
ability to  consider  alternative  plans  for 
the  region.  ,    .  ,  *„ 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  have  a  decision  on  the  Big 
South  Pork  project  before  it  can  come  up 
again  in  1970,  when  the  next  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  will  be  considered 
by  the  Congress. 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  the  House 
conferees  for  their  refusal  to  p  ace  the 
pipject.  with  all  others  in  the  bill,  before 
the   House   of   Representatives   at   this 
time,  was  the  lack  of  an  up-to-date  Corps 
of  Engineers  report  on  the  cost  of  the 
project,  the  feasibility  and  marketability 
of  power,  and  of  the  cost-benefit  com- 
nutations.  Therefore.  I  proposed  a  review 
of  the  plan  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
with  a  report  to  Congress  by  December 
31   1969.  to  provide  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  power  feasibility  and  cost  before 
consideration  of  the  next  rivers  and  har- 
bors authorization  act. 

It  is  my  own  belief  that  the  increasing 
demand  for  peaking  power  may  well  re- 
sult in  a  better  feasibility  at  that  time. 
But  If  it  should  not,  or  if  the  House  re- 
mains adamant  as  In  the  past,  I  con- 
sidered It  important  also  to  have  placed 
before  the  Congress  alternative  plans  for 
the  best  use  of  the  area  and  its  resources. 
and  for  its  development  to  provide  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  people  of  the  area. 
Therefore.  I  also  proposed  that  tne 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  prepare  alternative  plans  for 
the  recreational,  conservation,  or  pres- 
ervation use  of  the  Big  South  Fork  and 
its  tributaries  and  contiguous  areas  m 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  I  believe  that 
such  alternatives,  which  could  include 
for  example,  development  of  a  national 
recreation  area,  could  attract  thousands 
of  people  to  this  area  of  beauty. 

I  emphasize  that  the  purpose  of  my 
proposal  was  to  assure  that  the  Congress 
wlU  have  constructive  proposals  before 
the  next  omnibus  bill  comes  up— and  to 
end  the  present  impasse  which  brmgs 
no  help  to  the  people  of  the  area  and 
leaves  it  with  nothins. 

I  want  to  mention  also  that  before  pre- 
senting my  proposal  to  the  conference.  I 


consulted    with    my    colleague    Senator 
MORTON,  with  Senator  Howard  Baker  of 
Tennessee,  whose  home  is  in  the  im- 
mediate area,   and  with  Senator   Gore 
who  has  also  been  keenly  interested  m 
the  best  development  of  this  area.  We 
were  agreed  that  this  proposal  appeared 
to  offer  a  very  hopeful  approach--one 
that  could  lead,  without  long  delay,  either 
to    the    hydroelectric    project    or    to    a 
comprehensive     development     Plan     or 
creat  promise  to  the  people  of  the  area. 
"  I  am  verv  glad  that  my  proposal  was 
adopted   by   the   Senate-House   confer- 
ence   It   is  included   as   section   218  of 
S    3710  as  contained  in  the  conference 
report,   which   has   since   been   adopted 
bv  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is 
now  before  the  Senate  in  the  final  ac- 
tion on  this  measure  before  it  becomes 

T^e  .section  authorizes  a  study  by  the 
corps  as  I  mentioned,  to  review  the 
Devils  Jump  project  as  to  its  power  feas- 
ibility and  cost.  It  authorizes  also  the 
study  and  preparation  of  alternative 
plans,  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  for  the  use 
of  the  Big  South  Fork  and  Its  tributaries 
and  contiguous  areas  for  recreational, 
conservation,  or  preservation  uses. 

The  appropriation  of  funds  to  carry 
out  these  reviews  and  prepare  such  plans 
is  authorized  by  the  section,  and  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  Departments  will  re- 
quest,  and   the  Bureau   of   the   Budget 
will    recommend,    supplemental    appro- 
priations for  this  purpose— and  during 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  point  at  this  time  because  it 
is  necessary  for  the  work  on  these  studies 
to  get  underway  promptly,  in  order  to 
have  the  reports  ready  by  the  time  speci- 
fied, at  the  end  of  next  year. 

I  do  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  Senator  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Young  of  Ohio,  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Jordan  of  Idaho  and 
Senator  Fong.  and  the  other  Senate  con- 
ferees who  were  steadfast  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  Senate  position  in  conference. 
I  acknowledge  also  the  courtesy  and  at- 
tention of  the  House  conferees.  I  do  think 
this  is  a  constructive  step,  and  look  for- 
ward  to   the   best   development   of   the 

area.  „      ,j     *     t 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  their  wise  action  in  forblddmg 
entrance  and  admission  fees  which  have 
been  imposed  on  fishermen  and  visitors 
to  our  recreational  areas  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Members  of  the  Senate  may  remember 
that  I  have  long  fought  these  fees  and 
succeeded  in  passing  an  amendment  to 
knock  out  this  system  of  fees  on  sports- 
men and  vacationers  when  the  bill  was 
orlginallv  before  the  Senate.  Unfortu- 
natelv,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
deleted  my  amendment  and  the  entrance 
charges  were  then  aPP^ed.  I  have  con- 
sistentlv  sought  to  repeal  these  unfair 
and  unreasonable  fees  on  the  very  people 
whose  taxes  have  been  used  to  construct 
the  dams  and  lakes  and  recreation  areas. 
Mv   personal   investigations   and   in- 
quiries through  various  hearings  have  re- 
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vealed  testimony  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers that  the  revenue  Is  Infinitesimal 
in  relation  to  the  cost  of  collecting  these 
fees.  SUtlstics  were  brought  forth  In 
Senate  hearings  showing  that  the  coet  of 
coUectfhg  sometimes  exceeded  the  reve- 
nue earned,  and  that  the  denial  of  public 
access  to  these  tax-created  facilities  was 
resented  by  all.  We  have  appropriated 
vast  sums  to  create  recreational  areas 
and  such  programs  as  lakes,  parks,  and 
game  refuges,  and  these  areas  should  not 
be  denied  the  people  who  paid  for  them. 

The  creation  of  these  outdoor  recrea- 
tion areas  Is  of  great  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation,  and  the  imposition  of 
these  nuisance  taxes  has  brought  a  re- 
sentment to  a  degree  which  far  exceeds 
the  financial  returns. 

I  strongly  urge  unanimous  Senate  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  report  which 
contains  an  amendment — due  in  large 
part  to  my  good  friend  and  fellow  Oltla- 
homan.  Congressman  Ed  Edmondson — 
which  prohibits  the  collection  of  entrance 
or  admission  fees  at  recreation  areas  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  after  March  31, 
1967.  1  onlj-  wish  it  could  be  sooner,  for 
the  people  of  this  couiitr>-  are  entitled 
to  enjjy  our  outdoor  recreational  fa- 
cihtie.s  The  outdoor  recreational  pro- 
grams ire  the  best  antidote  to  the  condi- 
tions tnat  overcrowded  ghettos  and  ob- 
solete cities  create. 

I  urge  unanimous  passage  of  this  con- 
fert-nce  report. 

Mr  YOUNG  ot  Ohio  Mr  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  I  have  a 
que^.tion  or  two  I  would  like  to  addres.s 
to  either  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  or  the  distintiuished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia 

One  question  relates  to  the  project  for 
the  depth  of  the  harbor  in  Miami  I  think 
it  is  both  the  harbor  and  the  turnin,' 
basin. 

The  Senator  will  remember  that  the 
favorable  report  came  in  after  the  Sen- 
ate had  acted,  and  I  requested  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  an  amendment  on  the 
floor,  which  was  done. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that,  as 
accepted  on  the  floor,  and  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  item  remain.s  m  the  con- 
ference report '' 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  That  project  is 
included  m  the  bill 

Mr  HOLL-\ND  I  thank  the  Senator 
With  reference  to  two  other  project:,,  I 
have  understood  that  while  the  bill  was 
m  conference,  a  final  report  was  received 
from  the  Secietary  of  the  Army,  duly 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
covering  an  additional  program  fur  the 
central  and  south  Florida  flood  control 
program,  and  having  expanded  it  and 
having  supplemented  with  it  the  so-called 
Martin  County  report  which  really  re- 
lates to  the  .same  area,  my  understand- 
ing was  that  because  of  the  receipt  of 
those  final  committee  reports  while  the 
bill  was  in  conference  and  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  House  had  added  those 
items  m  expectation  of  the  earlv  receipt 
of  those  reports,  they  were  both  accept- 
able to   the  Senate  conferees  and  they 


appear  In  the  conference  report.  Is  my 
understanding  correct'^ 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  Those  items  were  Inserted 
in  the  bill  by  the  House  as  an  amend- 
ment and  were  accepted  by  us  all.  It  was 
done  by  a  unanimous  vote  Tliey  are  in 
the  report 

Mr  HOLLAND  They  were  accepted 
by  the  Senate  conferees  after  the  final 
report  had  come  from  the  Secretary-  of 
the  Ai-mv  and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr  YOL"NG  of  Ohio  The  final  report 
came  over  and  then  we  accepted  those. 

Mr  HOLLAND  I  tiiank  the  Senator. 
I  am  ver>'  grateful  to  him  and  to  his  as- 
sociate  conferees 

My  third  question  is  that  my  informa- 
tion was  that  the  House  had  also  put  in 
the  bill,  in  the  exptx-tation  of  early  re- 
ceipt from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  a  project 
known  as  the  mi.ssing-Unk  project,  cov- 
ering the  Gulf  Intercoastal  Waterway 
from  Tarpon  Springs  to  St.  Marks.  I 
wonder  'Ahat  the  final  action  of  the  con- 
ferees was  on  that  particular  project. 

Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  report  had 
not  come  up  However,  we  approved  that 
project  and  placed  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  to  take  care  of  it  when 
the  report  does  come  up. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  In  r)ther  words,  under 
the  conference  report,  thus  will  be  a 
project  which,  if  it  is  approved  and  then 
completed,  will  complete  the  Gulf 
Intercoixstal  Waterway  That  is  placed  in 
the  conference  report  on  a  conditional 
basis,  conditioned  upon  its  being  here- 
after finally  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Budget  Bureau. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  Is  the  best 
we  could  accomplish.  The  Senator  from 
West  Vlrgmla  I  Mr.  Randolphs  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  worked 
hard  on  that  matter  and  might  be  able 
to  tell  the  Senator  more  concerning  it. 

Mr    HOLLAND    That  is  a  very  good 
best."  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida IS  concerned 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  to  re- 
affirm what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
said,  we  have  many  projects  that  come 
to  us  from  time  to  time.  We  took  the 
necessary  steps,  and  understandably  so. 
to  secure  procedural  approval  before 
acting  in  the  Senate  or  Hbuse  or  con- 
ference. And  knowing  of  the  intense  in- 
terest of  the  Senator  from  Florida  In  the 
so-called  missing  link— and  feeling  that 
there  should  not  be  any  missing  link — 
we  want  to  help  him  join  those  parts 
together 

What  we  have  done  is  in  the  interest 
of  continuity,  to  keep  the  project  verj' 
active  Yet.  there  has  not  been  full  ap- 
proval because  the  procedural  steps  have 
not  yet  been  fully  completed. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
both  of  my  distinguished  friends,  I  hope 
they  will  join  us  in  urging  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  promptly  approve  that  lt«m. 
because  it  means  a  great  deal  not  only 
to  our  State  but  also  to  the  whole  ^rulf 
coast  and  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
all  other  rivers  emptying  into  it  which 
are  navigable,  and  all  navigable  .streams 
f^ntering  into  the  gulf,  to  have  the  miss- 
ing link  completed. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friends  for 
their  favorable  action. 


CORRECTION  OF  CERTAIN  REFER- 
ENCES IN  AMENDMENT  OF  VET- 
ERANS' HOME  LOAN  PROGRAM  OF 
1968 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce, and  send  to  the  desk,  a  joint 
resolution  and  ask  that  It  be  read,  but 
that  it  not  be  referred  to  a  committee 
because  I  expect  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request 

Mr  President,  this  joint  resolution 
merely  corrects  a  technical  error  that 
was  made  in  Public  Law  90-301  approved 
May  7.  1968.  The  error  relates  to  the 
numbering  and  lettering  of  the  subsec- 
tions that  relate  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission  which  was  establi^hed  by  the 
Public  Law  to  study  mortgage  interest 
rates  and  to  make  recommendations. 

Tlie  way  the  law  is  written  at  pre.sent. 
payment  would  be  directed  to  the  con- 
gressional members  of  the  Commission 
instead  of  the  appointed  members  for 
whom  payment  was  originally  intended 
Accordingly,  a  correction  is  necessary 
Tlie  resolution  merely  changes  the  num- 
bering and  lettering  of  the  subsections 
-SO  as  to  permit  proper  payment. 

I  feel  that  there  should  be  no  objection 
to  making  this  correction.  Therefore.  Mr 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  joint  resolution  be  considered  imme- 
diately and  passed.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution 'S.J  Res.  197'  to  correct  certain 
references  in  section  4'ii  of  the  act  en- 
titled 'An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  veterans"  home  loan  pro- 
gram, to  amend  the  National  Housing 
Act  with  respect  to  interest  rates  on  in- 
sured mortgages,  and  for  other  purpose.^. ' 
approved  May  7.  1968.  was  read  the  first 
time  by  title  and  the  .second  time  at 
length,  as  follows: 

SJ    Res.  197 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rrfprjtatiies  of  the  United  States  of  Amrrxca 
;n  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  section  4(1)  of 
-.he  Act  of  M.iv  7.  1968  <  Public  Law  90-301  )  ;s 
-imended — 

ill  by  strllcing  out  "(a)",  each  place  '.t 
■ippear.s.  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(bi': 

'i2)  by  sfriklng  out  ■'(4»"  and  Inserting  ii^ 
lieu  thereof  "(Si":  and 

i3>  by  .strilcnig  out  "iSl"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof   '16)  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  SJ.  Res.  197^  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
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STATE.  JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE, 
THE  JUDICIARY,  AND  RELATED 
AGENCIES  APPROPRIATION  BILL, 
1969 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R.  17522)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969.  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  Tlie  report  will  be 
•  ead  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

report. 

I  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.)        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  report?  ^     „       .. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 
shall  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks.  The 
total   appropriation   allowed   is  $1,986,- 
721.500.  Tl-iis  sum  is  $305,272,400  below 
•he  total  budget  estimates,  and  $191,740,- 
000  over  the  House  allowance.  It  is  $14,- 
222  500  below  the  sum  recommended  by 
"he  Senate.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  a 
prettv  good  bill  and  will  provide  sufficient 
funds  in  almost  all  instances  to  cover 
the  nece.ssarv  expenses  of  the  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  included  in  the 
bill    for  fi.scal  1969.  As  Senators  know, 
'he'  activities  included  in  the  bill  have 
been  operating  for  the  past  month  under 
•he   continuing    resolution   of   Congress 
md  will  be  for  some  time  In  the  present 
-nonth  under  similar  circumstances. 

I  shall  mention  some  of  the  import- 
.ml  changes  of  items  that  were  either  re- 
duced or  denied  in  conference. 

For  the  State  Department,  mutual  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  program 
the  sum  allowed  is  $31,000,000,  Instead  of 
S30.000.000  proposed  by  the  House  and 
^33. 000.000  recommended  by  the  Senate. 
For  the  Department  of  Justice,  under 
general  legal  activities,  the  conferees  dis- 
approved the  addition  recommended  by 
the  Senate  of  S565,00G  to  provide  for  20 
attorneys  and  10  clerks  in  the  Criminal 
Division  and  S165.000  for  10  attorneys 
and  five  clerks  for  the  Criminal  Rights 
Division.  For  salaries  and  expenses  of 
US    attorneys  and  marshals,  the  con- 
ferees allowed  an  increase  of  $286,000 
jver  the  House  bill.  This  Increase  will 
provide  for  15  assistant  U.S.  attorneys 
and  15  additional  clerks.  These  addition- 
U  positions,  together  with  the  100  al- 
lowed m  the  House  bill,  will  provide  a 
total  of  65  assistant  U.S.  attorneys  and 
65  clerks  In  fiscal  1969. 

For  the  community  relations  service, 
he  conference  agreed  to  $2,275,000  for 
•lecessarv  expenses  in  fiscal   1969.  This 
^um  is  $75,000  above  the  House  allow- 
mce  and  $75,000  below  the  sum  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate.  For  the  law  en- 
orcement  assistance  admimstration,  the 
conference  approved  $63,000,000  instead 
of  $69,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
This  sum  includes  $19,000,000  for  State 
manning  grants,  $29,000,000  for  match- 
ing '^-rants  to   improve   and  strengthen 
law  enforcement.  $6,500,000  for  student 
oans  and  tuition  aid.  $3,000,000  for  na- 
tional Institute  programs,  $3,000,000  for 
'he   FBI   training   and   assistance,   and 
S''  500  000   for   administrative   expenses, 
all  activities.  The  conference  agreed  to 
exemption  of  the  FBI  from  the  applica- 
tion of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364 
relating  to  the  filling  of  vacancies  and 
t  he  employment  of  new  personnel.  It  dia 
not    agree    to    the    Senate    amendment 
which  would  have  included  the  exemp- 


tion of  authorized  positions  in  the  office 
of  the  U.S.  attorneys. 

For  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
conference  disapproved  the  Senate  rec- 
ommendation to  add  $500,000  to  imple- 
ment the  Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act 
of  1968  For  State  technical  services,  the 
conference  agreed  to  $5,300,000  for 
grants  and  expenses  in  fiscal  1969.  in- 
stead of  $5,000,000  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $5,600,000  recommended  by 
the  Senate.  For  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion the  conference  agreed  to  the  Senate 
recommendation  of  $119,800,000  for  ship 
construction  and  $6,700,000  for  the  re- 
search and  development  program. 

For  the  judiciary  branch,  the  confer- 
ence disapproved  the  Senate  recommeri- 
datlon  of  $97,500  for  costs  of  nine  addi- 
tional law  clerks  to  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Also  disapproved  was  the 
Senate  recommendation  of  $500,000  for 
83  additional  deputy  clerks  for  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts.  For  fees  of  jurors  and  com- 
missioners, the  conference  approved  the 
additional  sum  of  $4,000,000  to  cover  in- 
creased costs  for  jurors'  fees  and  allow- 
ances as  provided  in  the  Jury  Selection 
and  Service  Act  of  1968.  For  travel  and 
miscellaneous   expenses   the   conference 
approved  $250,000  instead  of  $500,000  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate. 

For  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the 
conference  approved  the  Senate  recom- 
mendation of  $300,000  for  expenses  this 

fiscal  year.  , 

For  the  Health,  Education,  and  V/el- 
fare  civil  rights  educational  activities, 
the  conference  approved  $10,750,000  in- 
stead of  $10,000,000  allowed  by  the  House 
and  $11,500,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
For  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission,  the  conference  ap- 
proved $8,750,000  instead  o^  $6,936,000 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $10,000,000 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission,  the  conference  approved 
$750,000  instead  of  $344,000  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $1,331,000,  the  budget 
estimate,  recommended  by  the  Senate. 

For  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  the  con- 
ference approved  $250,000,  the  Senate 
recommendation,  instead  of  $200,000 
proposed  by  the  House. 

For  the  special  representative  for  trade 
negotiations,  the  conference  approved 
$450,000.  the  House  allowance,  instead  ol 
$700,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

For  the  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control,  the  conference 
disapproved  the  Senate  recon<mendatlon 
of  $160,000  to  finance  the  expanses  of  the 
newly  created  Commission. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  ^^eld. 
Mrs  SMTTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shocked  at  the  duplicity  and  breach  of 
faith  by  the  Maritime  Administration. 
Through  its  officials  testifying  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  Commerce  Department— of  which 
the  Maritime  Administration  Is  a  pai-t— 
the  Maritime  Administration  in  support- 
ing the  full  budget  request  of  $1,900,000 
for  State  maritime  schools  represented 
that  this  budget  request  was  based  upon 
an  allowance  of  $600  for  individual  cadet 
subsistence. 


The  subcommittee  approved  the  full 
amount  requested  and  on  the  basis  of 
$600  subsistence  for  each  cadet. 

The  Maritime  Administration  subse- 
quently broke  faith  in  two  respects.  First, 
it  decided  to  reduce  that  individual  cadet 
subsistence  from  $800  down  to  S500  per 
cadet  It  made  this  decision  without  giv- 
ing any  notice  to  the  subcommittee  or 
the  full  committee.  Such  reduction  is  In 
contradiction  to  the  basis  of  the  appro- 
priation. Second,  it  not  only  did  not  noti- 
fy the  subconunittee  or  the  full  commit- 
tee of  such  contradictor^'  action  but  in- 
stead first  notified  the  State  martlme 
schools.  I  had  to  learn  of  this  contradic- 
tory action  by  a  telegram  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Maine  Maritime  Acad- 
emy received  at  my  office  as  late  as 
Tuesday.  ,      ^ 

Since  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
had  approved  the  full  budget  request  for 
this  item  and  it  was  not  a  matter  in  con- 
ference because  there  was  no  disagree- 
ment the  knowledge  of  the  contradic- 
tory action  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration transmitted  in  the  telegrams 
from  the  State  maritime  schools  came  too 
late  for  the  conferees  to  be  able  to  take 
any  action  other  than  to  make  protests  to 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  to 
make  our  resentment  at  this  breach  of 
faith  abundantly  clear. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee.  I  now  serve  notice  on  the 
Maritime  Administration  that  I  shall  not 
let  this  matter  drop.  I  shall  pursue  it  and 
I  shall  particularly  make  a  point  of  It 
on  everv  other  appropriations  request 
made  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
from  now  on. 

Those  in  authority  in  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration have  a  very  serious  obliga- 
tion to  advise  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  any  changes  that  are  to  be 
made  in  the  funding  of  State  maritime 
schools    before    they    make  direct    an- 
nouncements  to   the   schools   that   the 
funding  program  may  be  changed.  They 
should  not  make  any  detours  from  what 
appears  in  the  justification  as  presented. 
They  have  had  ample  time  to  advise 
the    committee    and    subcommittee    on 
this  matter  and  had  they  done  so  the 
committee  would  then  have  been  in  a 
position  to  make  an  Intelligent  juagment 
as  to  the  needs. 

Let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the 
officials  of  the  Maritime  Administration 
that  I  demand  that  those  in  charge  of 
this  program  not  make  any  reduction  in 
this  activity  and  In  the  future  keep  the 
committee  advised  of  any  planned  or  an- 
ticipated changes  In  the  funding  of  this 
program. 

Mr  President,  my  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  iMn 
MusKiEl.  has  asked  that  he  be  associated 
with  my  remarks. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  full  accord  with  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  appropriations  for  the 
State  Justice.  Commerce,  and  judiciary 
bill  I  have  not  been  apprised  of  any 
reduction  from  S600  to  $500  for  cadet 
subsistence  bv  officials  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  who  are  charced  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  marine 
schools,  and  I  wholeheartedly  agree  vnth 
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the  senator  from  Mal,.e  that  If  such  re-         The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as     j^^- ^^i^^u  o^^^^^^' -f ^^.'.^P-P^-'^  '^  ^^^ 


ductlon  as  reported  is  to  become  efTec-      follows 
tlve  In  the  ensuine;  school  year  certainly         Resoiifd.  Tiiat  the  House  rec«Kie  from  lu 
the  committee  should  have  been  advised      dlsHi<reement  to  Uie  amendment  of  ihe  .-^en 
of  such  action 

Had  the  committee  been  apprl'^ed  of 
thLs  situation,  I  am  sure  It  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  Inquiry  durluK  the 
course  of  the  recent  hearing  and  .some 
appropriate  action  would  have  been  taker; 
thereon 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I 
shall  ask  the  Secretary  of  Comm.erce  for 
a  full  report  on  the  subject 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Spong  m  the  chair  -  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report 

The  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amiendments  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
mients  of  the  Senate  numbered  12  and  13 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tl;e 
amendments  In  dLsAgreement  will  be 
stated. 


.it*"  numbered  12  to  the  .<vforpsaJd  bill  iind 
■oiici:r  therflii  wl'h  ir>  amendment,  lus  fol- 
lows In  lieu  of  'he  matttr  proposed  by  said 
Amendment.  Insert  'he  foUowlns; 

;  ^w      r-KKORCEMrVT     ASSISTANCE      ADM1N1STR.A- 
noN     -.Al.ABIKS    A>D    Erxi'FNsr.s 

Ft  ijnints,  i-ontracf^,  loans  .ind  other 
wtw  enforcement  assistance  iuithorlzed  bv 
Mtie  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  STeets  Act  of  1^68,  including  depart- 
men'ai  .lalarles  and  other  expenses  In  con- 
nexion therewith.  »63  1)00,000  of  which  $3.- 
iXW.OOO  shall  be  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Pedera!  Bureau  of  Investigation  Includ- 
Ini?  -he  purchase  for  pollce-tvpe  use.  with- 
out regard  to  the  general  purchase  price 
llml'arlon  for  the  current  flsc.il  vear  of  .m 
addi'lonal      seventv-tlve      pas-seneer      motT 

"K;,o:r.,l.  That   the   House  recede   from   It-s  at   this   point   in   the  RECORD. 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  .Sen-  There    bein^    110    objection,    the    SU.    - 

a-e  numbered  13    'o  the  .iforesaid  taiu.  and  man,-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tlv 

concur   therein   with  an   amendmer:t     as   fol-  Record,  as  follows : 


amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Sec  207  Investigative  and  other  esseiitl.i'. 
positions  which  are  financed  bv  approprlt- 
tlons  In  this  Act  for  the  Federal  Bureau  : 
Investigation  which  are  determined  by  t!  .• 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investlu..- 
tlon  to  be  essential  to  the  operations  ot  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may  ::>■ 
fllled  without  regard  to  the  provisions  r 
section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364.  and  s-uch 
positions  shall  not  be  taken  into  consider  - 
'Ion  in  determining  numbers  of  employi-p'^ 
■.:i:der  subsection  (a)  of  that  .section  ■  .' 
niunbers  of  vacancies  under  .-ubsectlon  ih- 
of  that  section  " 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Tlie  qut  - 
tlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  '>.■ 
Senator  from  Arkansas 

Hie  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
.submit  a  summary  of  the  bill,  and  I  a-k 
unanimous    consent    that    it    be    printtc; 
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(1) 


Budget 
New  budjet  estimate 

(obligational')  ol  ne« 

authority,         (obligational) 
.968  aulhocity, 

'.969 


« 


(3) 


Increase (     j 

or  deciei'" 

L-) 


(4) 


i'FRMANENT    NEW    BUDGET     OBLIGATIONAL)    AUTHORITY— TRUST    FUNDS— Continjed 

DEPARTMENT  jF  STATE- Contmjed 
Oflur  IndtmnifKafionluDds  foreign  governments.  J720,000  j-IK.Wd 

Total  Oeptrtment  ot  State 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


12.582,000   $12,337,000 


-255.  OCO 


^5.400.000 


^ationao  ibthc'itr    -■^•'i 


221,751,000      227,152.000        +5.401.000 


Genorai  administration   Gitts  and  ^eQues!s    ..    .. 

Bureau  ollhe  Census  Special  statistical  work 

Economic  Oevelopmeot  ^dmimstiation    federal 
action  planning  commissions'  trusftund 

Business  anil  [iei»ise     ei.ices    iilminisfaticn 
Special  ^ta1  ',',cai  '■   " 

Internationa-     icti.ities        cnfiDutions     educa- 
tional jnd  cultural  eicnafjie 

!  lyironmentai     cteiice     er.ices  A  Imi'-'ist'atior' 
.^'ecial  statis'ical  Aori- 

'ijtioiai  Bureau   jt  jtandarjs    "lationai  bureau 
I  Mandairls  t'ujt  Ijnd 

Maritime  Administration    Federal  ship  mortgage 
insurance  escrow 'und         - 


55,000 
4,022,000 

7. 620. 000 

8,000 

1,004.000 
174,000 

;,  SAO.  000 

94.200,000 


52,000 
3.230.000 

6.761,000 

13.000 

1.895,000 

179.000 

:,u40.uOO 

119,500,000 


-3.C0(iJ 

-792.  UO 

-859,  CCC 
-1-5,000 

-i-891.C0C 
-r5,C0fl 

-1-200.  UUO 
-1-25. 300, 000 


'ERMANENT  NEW  dUOGLT  (vBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  -TRUST  FUNDS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Admmisfalion  ,1  'oreign  attairs 

Foreign    jeivice     elirement    and    dnat)ilit» 

•U'ld 
Miscellaneous  j«'"ia'e"t  a;".roprialionS-  — 

Total   jdmin.straton  ;i  'n'eijn  atttirS 

InteciatiO'.ai      )rja-aalio  ■■>     i    .       ;   'ee   t*s 
■jitfs    1"!   ^erjuests     NaticJi    ";"■■"  >vc 
tducaiicnai    icie- tihc    a-:   ;u 'u'ai   .,xj.,e'i- 
tion  ■ 

Educational    eicha'ge      Educational    exchange 
trust  runos 


TMai   L.epa.tmentcl  Commerce     _IM, 923. 000      133.670.000      4-24.747.000 

THE  JUOlCIARr 


$11,487,000      JU. 975,000 
43. 000 


4-S488.C00 

-43.000 


11.530.000        11.975.000  -i-445,000 


2.000 
340.000 


2.000 
360.000 


-1-20.000 


Judicial  su I < Ivors'  annuity  lund.. 

RELATED   AGENCIES 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission:  Con- 
tributions . .  

foreign  laims  jettieme"t  Commission;  War 
Claims  fund  - 

US  miormatmn  Agency  U.S,  Inlormition 
Agency  t'^st'un-is  


i.-«i.ij(X)       ;.':96,C"jO 


7.000 


64.000 


13.000 

9,  500, 000 
62,000 


-i-30.  OCC 

-1-6.  u'/J 
-^9,  500,  L  :u 

-2.  coo 


71.000         9.575.000        -1-9.504.000 


Total    -eiated  ager-cies 

Grand  total    permanent  "ew  budget  (oDiH 
gational)  authority,  trust  funds 122.651.000      lS6.b//.UUU 


t-34,026,CGO 


Note      Some  'te"  .  a'e  i"d«''  ite  In  amount,  antj  thus  are  subjtct  to  ratslimalion. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  OF  GOVERNMENT  CORPORATIONS 
lUmitation  on  amounts  of  corporate  funds  to  be  e«pendedl 


.Agency  and  item 
(1) 


N«w  budftt  Budftt  Ntw  budget 

(oMifilioml)  tstimatn  d  new  (obligational) 

autnority.  (obligalienal)  authority 

fiscal  year  1968  authority  recommended 

(enacted  to  dale)  'seal  year  ;%9  .n  House  ti.l 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Amount 

recommended 

by  Senate 

committee 


(S) 


liKrea»«  (-)-)  or  decrease  (-)  Senate  bill 
compared  with— 

House  bill 
(8) 


Appropriations.  Budget 

:9*8  estimates,  ;9'S9 


(6) 


(7) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Federal  "nson  industt.es,  'ncorporated 


(J2.7M.00O)       ($3,607,000)       ($3,237,000)       ($3,237,000)        (-l-$523.000)       (-$370,000) 


Aufinst  1,  1968 
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TITLE  I— DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  ^     
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Agency  3nd  item 
(1> 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority. 

(iscal  year  '.968 

adfusled  ' 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obligational) 

authority 
I, seal  year  1969 

(3) 


Ne*  budget 
(obligational) 

authority 
recommended 

1,1  House  bill 

(4) 


Senate  till 


Conference  action 


(5) 


AD»^rilSTRATION  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 


iHries  an.l 


ripense' 


'  ""'^"""    "'  ,.,e  diplomatic  and  consular  service..-     ..^.- '_; 

,  (special  foreign  currency  program). 


1  neigencies  i" 

1  .yerseas  school  program  . 


Total   administration  o!  foreign  aflairs - 

i-aERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES 

(  ,i,trlbutionsto  International  organizations '..^V^'^.V^.'/^-. 

By  tianUer  

'■issions  to  international  organizations     

', p, national  confeiences  and  contingencies ^^^'''^.'/'^ 

V.nild  health  assembly 

T3,al,  international  organizations  and  conferences 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS 

.  Mernational  Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  Unit«J  States.nd  Mexico: 

Salaries  and  enpenses —         - 

Upeiation  and  maintenance "" 

Construction  -         

Chamizal  settlement  :„„, "  

f.merican  sections,  international  commissions 

, nternational  fisheries  commissions 

Total,  international  commissions - 

EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE 
r.-utual  educational  and  cultural  exchange  activities  j^^^^^^^^^^^ 
['eC^KSLra^7."^h^Zl^:t;rcrg;^^Yw«^  Eastland  west 


J19B.699.000 

893.000 

13,300,000 

b  02b.  000 

4   100,000 


93,735.400 
(15.606.000).- 
3,716,000 
1   780.000 


J204  168.000 

993,  000 

1?,  750,  000 

3.050,000 

1  600,000 

700,000  ... 


118.628.000 

''3.'9l3,"o6o 
1,822.000 

500, 000 


$199,475,500 

993.000 

12  500.  OiXI 

3!  050.  000 

1  600.000 


118.453.000 


J199. 475.600 

993.  000 

12.500.000 

3  050,000 

1.600,000 


118,453.000 


3  800,000 

1   800.000 
500.  000 


3  800.000 

1   800.000 

'  500.  000 


(6) 


5199.475.600 

993.000 

12  500,000 

3  OSO.  000 

1   600.000 


118.453,000 

'    '3'830,006 

1  800.000 

500.  000 


851.000 

1  935.000 
9  000.  000 

2  700.000 
630.  OOC 

2,015,000 


880.000 
2  110,000 
5.806.000 

"    "629[060' 
2.075,000 


880, 000 
2  000.000 
5,  806.  000 

610,000" 
2.075.000 


880,000 
2  000,000 
5.806.000 

"eio^ooo" 

2,085,000 


880.000 
2  000.000 
5,806,000 

""'eio'ooo' 

2.075.000 


Total,  educational  exchange.- 

Total,  title  I,  Department  of  State. 


45,125.000 

'5.220,000' 

50,  345, 000 

'3857874,400 


44  862.000 
3.100.000 
5.  362.  000 


412,948,000 


30,000.000 
'  '5.  260. 000 

35,250,000 
^3887802.600 


33.000.000 

'  '5.'260,'000 ' 

38.260.000 

391,812.600 


31,000,000 
" '  '5!  26b;  006' 
35,250.000_ 
3897802.500 


TITLE  ll-DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 


"  l^^IT^Ol^lES  AND  GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

salaries  and  expenses,  general  administration --;-_-; 

^^;f,Vafir^ngS::::^Ssi^vl"^-'-''^-propertyactivities..... 

jh.rieUnd  exoenses   Antitrust  Division         .  -  -      

^alanesandeJpenles   US   attorneys  and  marshals ;;:::::::;: 

fees  and  expenses  01  viitnesses-  -  

ISA  enforcement  assistance    .-        B..i,i,nni!  «;ervice  

Salaries  and  expenses,  community  Relations  Service 

Total  legal  acluities  and  general  administration 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Salaries  and  expenses 


VMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION  SERVICE 


EDERAL  PRISON  SYSTEIVI 


Salaries  and  expenses   Bureau  of  Prisons. 

By  transfer 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Support  of  U  S   i-risoners 


6,036.000 

22.991.000 

(134.000) 

7  820.000 

37.842.000 

3,100.000 

7.  500,  000 

2,  000,  000 

87,289,000 
194,986.000 

85,684,0O()^ 

63.201.000 

i"(4'500.'000) 
5,  800,  000 


6. 903.  000 

24.852.030 

(136,000) 

7  991.000 

li   036,000 

.  4  500,  000 

(20,000,000) 

2,808,000 

88,090,0)0 
207.450.000 

86.941.000 


6.  285.  000 

23,598,000 

(136.000) 

7  991.000 

39.  590,  000 

■>.  200.000 

7   500.000   - 

2,200.000 

90,  364.  000 
207.450,000 

85, 450,  000 


51.752,000 

(5.150,000) 

1  (4  550,000) 

4  900.  000 


59  220.  000 

(5.659,000) 

«  (4  650.000) 

4  900.  000 


6,235.000 
24.153.000 
(136.000) 

7.991.000 
40  545.000 

4.  200.  000 

2! 350^000 
85,  534.  000 

207.450.000 
85. 450.  000 


59,979,000 

(5.659.000) 

(4  550.000) 

4  900.  000 


69,001,000 


Total  federal  c"5on  system 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    ASSISTANCE    ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses 

ToUi,  title  II,  Department  of  Justice --^ 


435. 960. 000 


66.652.000 

98, 600,  000 

5477m  000 


64,120,000 


448.  384.  000 


64,  879.  000 

59, 000, 000 
"^137313, 000 


6, 285. 000 
23.598.000 
(136.000) 

7.991.000 
39,876.000 

4.200.000 

2.275.000 
84.225.030 

207,  450,  000 
86.  450, 000 


^-9,729,000 

(5,659,000) 

(4,650,000) 

4,900,000 

64.529.000 


63.  OOC.  030 
T05,754,000 


TITLE  lll-DEPARTMENT  OF  COfidMERCE 


'...alaries  a  id  expenses  , 
:  alaiies  and  expenses 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICE  OF  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 

BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS 


F;::;;^n,^fo:'^"e^enth  Decennial  Census;;: 

;)67  economic  censuses- 

;%7  Census  ot  Governments  --.       -    

Modernization  of  computing  equipment 

Total,  Bureau  ol  the  Census -■- 

>P,.  inotiiotcs  at  pnd  of  table. 
CXIV 1556— Part   19 


17  150.000 
7  650,  O'OO 
7  500,000 
1  000.000 
4  000.000 


18.250.000 

1:  487.000 

6  947.000 

347.030 


4,875,030 
3,010,000 


17  578.030 

;'  000.000 

fi  800.030 

347.000 


4,875,000 
3. 000. 000 


17  578,000 

17  030,000 

6  830.030 

347,030 


4.875.030 
3,  CM,  000 


17  578.030 

17  030,000 

6  800, 000 

347.000 
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|Not* — Al    J^iju'itl  )  ■?  '1  "I-  ■    ■-■      '       I    ,rn 

TITLE  Ml— OEPis'VfS'     F 


MMfBTf      Coilmuf-i 


Ntw  budftt  Budget  ntl- 

(obliiatnnaf)  mates  ol  new 

Agency  and  item  autnonty               (obligational) 

hical  year  1968  authority 
adiusled  >             fiscal  year  1%9 

(I)  (,2)  (3) 

?CONOM(C  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

DeveicfT^e'-t  •icilities  $175,000,000  J203.0OC,00O 

Industai  '«veioom«nt  teenj  and  guarantets 55.000,000  58.500,000 

F'Un  "i  'ecnn.cai  a55istance  and  'euarch . ?5,  000.  000  27,780.000 

Op«Mlin  ind  i.lminislralion 20.225.000  21,370,000 

Total  economic  development  auislance  275.225,000  310,650.000 

BUSINESS  AND  DEFENSE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Saiar  es  inrt  expenses 5.993.000  6,480,000 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sdid!  es  it.)  ij^eses 12.500.000  22.000.000 

Saianes  and  expenses  (>p«ciallorei|n  currency  protram) 200.000  200,000 

E»coitcontfOl           5.J67.0OO  5.358.000 

Total  international  Ktivities - 18.067.000  27.558,000 

OfFICE  OF  FIELD  SERVICES 

Sji J   ■".  ind  expenses .  4.681,000  5.178.0O0 

U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Sjiie^  and  expenses 3.000.000  4.678,000 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Saiar  es  and  expenses    107.200.000  119.841.000 

Rewarcti  and  levelopment 24,400,000  27.432,000 

Rei.'afcti  and  Jevelopment  (special  foreign  currency  program) 750.  000  500.  000 

Facnties.  equipment  and  construction 5.200.000  3.200.000 

Satellite  operations 28.110.000  27.000.000 

Total.  Environmental  Science  Services  Administration 165,650,000  177.973.000 

PATENT  OFFICE 

Sal,    »•>  !■!  -x :e"^es  39,000.000  42.742,000 

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS 

Resell  jnd  technical  services 32.450,000  •37.679.000 

Re^arcn  and  technical  s«rviCM(sp«Ci<lforetin  currency  program) 500,000  500.000 

PUnt  and  lacihties 240.000  1.300.000 

Total  "(ational  Bureau  ol  Standards  33.190.000  39.479.000 

OFFICE  OF  STATE  TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

Gfj-'^  1-! -i.en^es 6.500.000  6,600.000 

MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION 

Shis  construction 143.000,000  119.800.000. 

Uscfating-ditteiential  subsidies  (appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authorization) (200.000.000)  (206.000.000) 

Research  and  developnent 9,575.000  6.700,000  . 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 15,947,000  16,275.000 

Maritime  training            4. 720.000  5. 177.000 

State  marine  schools 500.000  625.000 

(Appropnation  to  iiqutdale  contrKt  authorization) (1.275.000)  (1.275.000) 

Total   Maritime  Administration 173.742.000  148.577.000 

FOREIGN  DIRECT  INVESTMENT  CONTROL 

^am  es  md  expenses                     4.475.000 

Total,  title  III.  Department  ot  Commerce 769.416,000  825.860.000 

TITLE  IV— THE  JUDICIARY 

^ 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saiaes 2,031.500  2.207.500 

Pnntir^  jnd  ''inding  Supreme  Couit  ftport* 155.000  155.000 

Misceilar«.ji.,  -■ipenses 120.000  144.400 

Care  :•■■<'.  -.  1  ling  and  grounds 334.400  384,500 

ALt:"'vcii8  •>'  'tie  Chioi  Justice 9.100  9,500 

Soo.i -^r  •■:<  ,,preme  Court.        , 40.000  40.000 

Tota.    Supreme  Court  o(  the  United  States 2.690.000  2,940,900 

COURT  OF  CUSTOMS  AND  PATENT  APPEALS 

Saijr  '.,  a    J  eipenses 483^000  505.000 

CUSTOMS  COURT  y 

Saia    e.  J  .1  expenses 1.4to,000  1. 647.000 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Saiai  -.■i  ind  expenses 1.520,000  1,595.000 

COURTS  OF  APPEALS,  DISTRICT  COURTS,  AND  OTHER  JUDICIAL  SERVICES 

Salaries  ol  lUdges... 16.480.000  16.795.000 

Salaries  o(  supporting  personnel .». 41. 150. 000  '  45.650.000 

fees  and  expenses  ol  court-appointed  counsel 3. 150.000  3. 150.000 

Fees  of  jurors  and  commissioners ........................  8. 150. 0(M  •  12.400,000 

Travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses 6. 113.000  '  7. 163.000 

Administrative  Jtfice  ot  the  United  States  Courts 2.074.000  "2.351.000 

Federal  .jdicial  Center,  salaries  and  expenses 40.000  "  538.000  . 

Saiaies    t  referees  (special  fund) 4.514.000  4,588.000 

txpen.es  J  referees  (special  fund) 7. 420.000  8.617.000 

Total,  courts  :t  appeals,  district  courts,  and  other  lUdKUl  services 89,091,000  101.252.000 

Total.tiU*  IV,  the  iudictfry 95,264,000  107.939.900 

Se<?  :ootnotea  at  end  of  tablf. 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority 
recommended 

in  House  bill 

(4) 


Senate  bill 


(5) 


Conference  action 


(6) 


$180,000,000 
50,000,000 
25. 000. 000 
19.740.000 


$180,000,000 
50, 000, 000 
25. 000. 000 
19.740.000 


274. 740, 000 


6. 102.  000 


274.  740. 000 


6.102,000 


$180,000,000 
50,000,000 
25. 000.  000 
19. 740.  000 


274, 740. 000 


6.102,000 


15,000.000 

200.000 

5. 358.  000 


IS,  OOO.  000 

200,000 

5,  358. 000 


15,000.000 

200.000 

5. 358. 000 


20. 558. 000 
4. 900.  000 
4.500,000 


20, 558. 000 
4, 900.  000 
4,500,000 


20.  558. 000 
4. 900. 000 
4,500,000 


115.000.000 

24. 000.  OOO 

500.000 

3, 200. 000 

20. 000. 000 


115.000.000 

24.  000.  000 

500.  000 

3. 20O.  000 

20. 000.  000 


162.700,000 
42,000,000 


162.700.000 
42, 000. 000 


115,000.000 

24. 000.  000 

500.000 

3, 200, 000 

20, 000. 000 

162.700.000 
42.000.000 


35. 000.  000 

500.000 

1,300,000 


35, 500. 000 

500.000 

1, 300.  000 


35,  000.  000 

500.  000 

1,300.000 


36. 800. 000 
5.000.000 


37. 300.  000 
5.600.000 


36,  800. 000 
5. 300,000 


•(206. 000. 000) 


18.  275. 000 
5,177.000 
625.000 
(1.275.000) 


119.800.000 

(206. 000. 000) 

6.700.000 

16.275,000 

5.177.000 

625.000 

(1.275.000) 


119.800.000 
(206.000.000) 

6.  700, 000 
16,275,000 

5.177.000 

625. 000 

(1,275.000) 


22.077.000 


4.000.000 


148.577.000 


3.000.000 


U8.  !)77,000 


3,000.0000 


632.977,000 


759. 577. 000 


758.777.000 


2,110.000 

155.000 

140.000 

345.500 

9.500 

40.000 


2,207,500 

155,000 

140,000 

345.500 

9.500 

40.000 


.110.000 

155.000 

140.000 

345. 500 

9.500 

40.000 


2.800.000 

505.000 

1.600.000 

1.595.000 


2,  897,  500 

505.000 

1.600.000 

1.595.000 


2.800.000 

505.000 

1.600.000 

1.595.000 


16.795.000 
43. 500.  OOO 
3.150.000 
7.900.000 
6.200.000 
1.846.500 


4.588.000 
8, 200. 000 


16.795.000 

44. 000, OOO 

3,150,000 

11,900,000 

6,  700,  000 

1,861,500 

300,000 

4,  588. 000 

8, 200, 000 


16.795.000 

43. 500. 000 

3.150.000 

11.900.000 

6. 450. 000 

1.846.500 

300. 000 

4, 588. 000 

8. 200. 000 


92,179.500 


97. 494. 500 


96. 729. 500 


98.679.500 


104.092.000 


103.229.500 


Angu^t  L  l^ns 
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TITLE  V-RELATED  AGENCIES 


Apency  and  item 


(1) 


New  budget 
(obligational) 

authority, 
(:scal  year  1968 

adiusled  ' 

(2) 


Budget  esli- 

n-.ates  ol  new 
(obligational) 

authority, 
liscal  year  1969 

(3) 


r«ew  budget 
(obligational) 

autlioritv 
recommended 

m  House  bill 


Senate  bll 


(b) 


Conference  action 


(6) 


AMERICAN   BATTLE   MONUMENTS  COMMISSION 

.ilanes  and  expenses  -.    ,.-   ■-  

COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

■  alaiies  an"!  openses  -       ■  

ULRARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 


office  cl  Education    Civil  tights  educational  actiyities ---- 

EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 

.  alanes  an'l  ei senses  


,il3iies  and  expenses 


FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMISSION 
FOREIGN  CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  COMMISSION 


V2.  370.  000 
2,650,000 

10,000,000 

6,655.000 
3,600,000 
1.275,000 


alanes  and  expenses  

NATIONAL  COMMISSION   ON   FIRE  PREVENTION   AND  CONTROL 


..  J 


r,ATIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  REFORM  OF  FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  LAWS 


„alaries  and  expenses  -    

SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses         -.  -    -    

(Transter  liom  revolving  funds) - 

Participation  sales  authoiization        --- ■ 

Payment  ot  participation  sales  insufficiencies... ■ 


12 150.  000 


9  900,  000 
(47.617,000) 

1  SO  onn,  000 

1.350.000 


$A3.'9,0l!0 
i.  650,  GOO 

'.4,976.000 

::v093.030 

3,678,000 
1,331,000 

n  500,  000  . 

250,000 


i:  600.000 

(49.833.000) 

150.000.000 

1:3.191,000 


$2.  329,  000 
2.650,000 


$2.  329.  000 
2,650.000 


10.000,000  ^1.500,000 


6,936.000 
3,653,000 
344, 000 


200, 000 


11,200,000 
(47,647,000) 

""2,'0!4,"000"' 


10,000,000 
3.653,000 
1.331.000 

160.000 

250, 000 

11  200,000 
(47.647.000) 

""I'.hVi'.'wo" 


Total,  Small  Business  Administration 

SPECIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  TRADE  NEGOTIATIONS 
Salaries  and  expenses 


Salaries  and  expenses 
Salaries  and  expenses 


SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD 
TARIFF  COMMISSION 
US,   ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 


Vms  control  and  disarmament  activities, 

US    INFORMATION  AGENCY 


S,4laiies  and  expenses        ..- '    ,:'r.„'rl'n^\ 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  foreign  currency  program) 

'oecial  international  exhibitions ''".r'J-V 

Spwial  international  exhibitions  (special  foreign  currency  program). 
Acquisition  and  construction  ot  radio  facilities 


161.250,000 

501.000 
295.000 
3,739.000 

9.000.000 


155.048.000 

8.604.000 

12,016.000 

387,000 

18.200.000 


164,791,000 

742, 000 

425,  000 

3,860.000 

10.000.000 


163,  654. 000 

9.340.000 

5,466,000 

428.000 


13.214.000 

450. 000 

344.400 

3.850.000 

9,  000,  000 


159.990.000 

9.250,000 

3,500,000 

428,000 


13,214,000 

700.000 

344,400 
3.  850,  000 

9.  000.  000 


159.990.000 

9.250.000 

3,  500.  000 

428.000 


$2.  329.  000 
2,650.000 

10,  750.  000 

8,750.000 

3.653.000 

7sO.OUO 


250,000 

11,200,000 
(47,647.000) 

""2.'0i4;0OO' 

13.214.000 


450. OuO 

344,400 

3,  850.  OM 

9,  000.  000 


169.990.000 

9,250,000 

3,500.000 

428.000 


194.255.000 


Total.  US  Information  Agency  

TolaL  title  V,  related  agencies - - 

Total,  titles  I,  II,  m.  IV,  and  V,  ney.  budget  (obligational)  authority. 


395,740,000 


397,513,000 


173,168,000 
226.138.400 


173.168,000 
232,149,400 


173,168,000 
229,158,400 


'"lS:^:l;:n:,o-spend-agencyVet;,rec^P^sp;cipaiion-cert;.ica,es); 
memorandums.  Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authorizations 


2,083.254,400 


(1,933.254.400) 

(150.000.000) 
(201.275.000) 


T^l.993.900  1,794,981,500         2,000,944.000^^ 

(2,141,993,900)      (1,794,981,500)      (2.000,944,000) 


(150,000,000) 
(207,275,000) 


'(207,'275,'600)  (207,275,000) 


1.986.721,500 

1,986,721,500 
"(207.275,000:) 


Grand  total. 


-7^:^b;^^o7'^^.268,900)      (2,002,256.500)        (2,208,219,000)       (2.193,996,500) 


.  Includes  $35  366  900  in  1968  2d  supplemental  bill. 

:  Includes  $1  300  000  requested  in  H,  Doc_  318^ 

J  Canceled  by  supplemental  estimate,  S.  Doc.  83. 

•  To  be  derived  from  prior  year  funds. 

!  Supplemental  estimate  S  Doc,  85, 

!  Includes  $840  000  requested  '"."   DocJlS. 

■  lrcludes$l  190  000  requested  in  H   Doc.  318. 


I  Includes  $4  5*  000  requested  '"  H,D')C,  f^l8. 
V  Includes  $675  O-jO  requested  1"  H.  Doc.  .3.8. 
10  Includes  $30  000  requested  in  H^Doc,  3.8. 

II  Supplemental  estimate  H,  Doc^  518. 

1.  Appropriated  in  2d  supplemental,  1%/. 

.'  Requested  as  permanent,  indefinite  appropriation. 


1 


*-i       ^ouniP  nf     S119   million.   Then  the   Appropriations 
,  I  believe,  until  a  coup  e  o       Sn9   mmio  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will     the  Senat.  I^.^euev.^  --  ^^  House 


the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.Iyield. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee a  brief  question. 

We  have  had  some  problems  about 
maritime  construction,  the  ship  con- 
struction subsidy,  because  the  authori- 
zation was  not  made  by  the  House  and 


days  before  ..-  ^.     .„j.„ 

the  Senator  knows,  the  House  put  m  $257 


to  bring  it  up  to  the  amount  they  sug- 


milUon  for  construction  differential  sub-     ses^^-^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  committ^ 


sidy   The  Senate  had  S113  million,  the 

budget  amount. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.S119.800.000. 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  And  on  the  floor  ol 

the  Senate,  by  a  close  vote,  ^ve  took  out 

the  House  item  and  went  back  to  the 


that  we  would  take  the  budeet  amount 
of  S119.800.000.  and  we  found  that  the\ 
had  a  carryover  of  S148  million.  We  di- 
rected in  our  report  that  the  Maritime 
Administrator  be  directed  to  take  the 
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budget  amount  for  next  year  and  add  the 
$148  million,  which  would  Rive  us  a 
totAJ  a  little  above  the  original  House 
authorization  (or  this  year 

Did  the  conference  accept  that  pro- 
cedure' ,  . 
Mr  McCLELLAN  It  was  not  Involved 
In  the  conference  That  procedure  was 
not  an  issue  for  us  to  resolve  The  con- 
ference agreed  to  8119  800  000.  and  it  is 
understood  there  will  be  this  carryover, 
which  Is  available  for  expenditures. 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Was  It  explained  to 
the   House   managers  of   the  bllP 

Mr  McCLELLAN  They  fully  under- 
stood 

Mr  MAGNUSON  I  hope  this  wUl  make 
some  legislative  history,  and  I  hope  this 
wUl  be  understood  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  It  is  understood 
that  $119  800.000  will  be  added  to  the 
carryover,  all  of  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  In  this  fiscal  year 
Mr  MAGNUSON  In  fiscal  1969 
Mr  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing and.  I  believe  the  undersUnd- 
ing  of  all  conferees 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield'' 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  yield 
Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  wish 
totake  this  occasion  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mame,  and 
all  of  the  conferees  of  the  Senat*".  for 
their  assistance  given  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  m  seeing  that  a  fairer  situa- 
tion prevailed  than  wai  provided  for  in 
the  bill  of  the  other  body  relative  to  the 
financing  of  the  activities  of  the  For- 
eign Claims  Settlement  Commission 
which  relates  directly  at  this  tune  to 
claims  of  our  own  nationals  to  property 
that  was  taken  over  by  the  Castro  Cuban 
Government 

Already  there  are  "  200  claimants, 
manv  hundreds  of  them  are  in  my  State 
Many  hundreds  of  them  are  tx?ople  of 
Latin  ancestry  who.  by  reason  of  family 
connections  or  otherwise,  had  property 
In  Cuba  which  was  seized 

Under  the  appropriation  of  the  other 
body  the  Claims  Commission  would  not 
have  been  able  to  adequately  continue  its 
work  Under  the  law  already  pa:ised  it  is 
required  to  complete  Its  work  on  Cuban 
claims  by  May  1.  1970 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  rankinK  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  and  ail  members 
of  the  committee  were  very  active  in  ob- 
taining the  increase  of  that  amount  from 
the  S344  000  iicranted  by  the  House  bill, 
to  the  S750  000  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report 

While  that  amount  is  not  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  budget,  it  will 
pemut.  I  am  informed,  the  continued 
functioning  of  the  Claims  Commission 
which  is  so  important,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  claim- 
ants, especially  in  my  State,  are  a^'ed  per- 
sons and  they  are  very  desirous  of  com- 
pletmg  adjudication  of  their  claims 
while  they  are  still  here  and  able  to  as- 
semble their  facts,  figures,  and  papers 


I  think  this  was  an  act  of  both  justice 
and  mercy  I  want  the  record  to  show  my 
appreciation  and  the  appreciation  of 
hundreds  of  Florldians  of  the  type  I 
mentioned,  and  they  are  fine  people,  for 
the  attention  to  the  matter  and  the 
assistance  in  the  matter  given  by  the 
members  of  the  conference 

Mr  M(CLEU.AN  Mr  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  had  undertaken  to 
secure  the  total  of  $1,331,000  in  the  budg- 
et estimate  for  this  item. 

I  think  every  member  of  the  Senate 
conference  felt  it  was  a  meritorious  re- 
quest and  that  the  appropriation  should 
have  been  made  At  least.  It  should  have 
been  made  for  more  than  the  $750,000 
However,  we  were  confronted  with 
adamant  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  the  amount  we  finally  secured 
seemed  to  be  the  best  we  were  able  to  do. 
If  this  amount  does  not  prove  adequate 
to  carry  on  the  program,  it  would  be  my 
hope  that,  during  the  consideration  of 
some  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
we  can  give  the  matter  further  atten- 
tion and  try  to  do  greater  ju.stlce  than 
we  have  already  done  for  these  people 
who  have  legitimate  claims  and  who  are 
being  discriminated  against  if  we  do  not 
appropriate  adequate  funds  for  them  to 
process  and  establish  those  claims  and 
get  them  adjudicated. 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further' 

Mr  McCLELLAN  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  spoke  of  the  discrimi- 
nation which  would  re.sult  had  the  pro- 
jjram  been  discontinued  There  have  been 
filed  approximately  7.200  claims  of  which 
2.000  have  been  fully  adjudicated,  but  the 
remaining  claims  are  in  the  process  of 
adjudication  Unle.ss  they  can  be  han- 
dled through  adjudication,  there  will  be 
great  discrimination  between  claimants 
who  have  been  sen'ed  and  those  who 
will  not  be  served 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  assurance 
m  the  event  the  $7.S0  000  granted  by  the 
conference  report  is  inadequate,  and  it 
will  be  inadequate,  but  it  will  enable  the 
work  to  go  on  unUl  sometime  next  year, 
consideration  will  be  given  to  a  supple- 
mental  appropriation  request. 

I  appreciate  the  assurance  that  the 
Senator  will  be  glad  to  help  at  that  time 
to  .see  that  justice  is  done  to  this  group 
of  people  who  are  alTected  by  this  ex- 
propriation of  their  property  in  Cuba. 
In  many  in.>tances  it  covers  a  large 
part  of  their  e.staies.  and  m  some  in- 
stances it  Is  all  they  own. 

I  am  not  speaking  now  about  Cuban 
refugees  I  am  talkmg  about  Latin  peo- 
ple who  came  into  my  State  m  years 
past,  and  who  are  tine  citizens. 

Mr  President.  I  appreciate  the  coop- 
eration ui  the  di>tinguished  Senator. 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  SENATOR 
PUJWlN  C  .JOHNSON  BW^ORE  THE 
GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  RANGELY 
COLLEGE 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr  Pre.sident,  on 
June  7.  1968.  Edwin  C  Johnson,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body,  addressed  the 
graduating    class    of    Rangely    College. 


His  speech  is  an  excellent  one  and  It 
shows  great  interest  In  the  affairs  of 
the  country  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
former  Senator  Johnson  Is  taking  time 
out  and  talking  to  the  young  people  of 
the  country 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Record  the  address  by  former 
Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson. 

There  belnii  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Doctor  John  E  Roberts.  The  President 
of  RariRelv.  The  DUstlnRulshed  Faculty  of 
R*nKely.  The  Graduation  Class  of  1968.  Our 
Honored  Guests  and.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen, 
Hau  off  ,ind  warm  greetings  to  the  1968 
Graduating  Class  of  Rangely  College.  Words 
cviinot  express  how  proud  and  pleased  I 
am  to  huve  been  selected  to  visit  with  you 
(in  '.his  hnppv  occasion 

I  iim  most  (irateful  to  Doctor  Roberts  and 
to  this  graduating  Class  of  1968  for  Inviting 
me  to  participate  m  this  graduating  cere- 
m  >ny  I  deem  it  .i  very  great  honor  and  a 
special  privilege. 

Most  Americans  ,ire  partial  to  Commence- 
ment Day  programs  To  witness  the  smllmg 
graduates  march  In  .ind  Assume  new  respon- 
sibiutv  with  so  much  confidence  and  per- 
sonal assurance  Is  a  thrilling  experience 
For  them  a  new  d.iy  has  dawned.  For  years 
and  years  thev  have  looked  forward  to  this 
hour  iind  now  !t  Is  here! 

Shortly  they  will  look  back  to  It  as  the 
significant  milestone  of  their  lives  and  as 
time  m.irches  on  this  pride  and  satisfaction 
will  grow  .md  mature  Into  complete  reality. 
.\  dlfBcult  task  has  been  completed  by  them 
so  now  we  rejoice  with  them  over  a  worthy 
achievement  It  is  a  real  good  feeling  Hearty 
congratulations  to  each  of  you! 

A  multitude  of  problems  are  facing  all  of 
us  and  each  of  us  and  what  to  do  about  them 
must  have  our  undivided  attention.  The  1968 
Graduating  Class  of  Rangely  College  and  the 
thousands  of  graduating  classes  scattered  all 
over  the  world  have  selected  an  opportune 
time  to  try  their  new  wings  and  to  assume 
a  new  goal  .ind  a  new  responsibility 

But  there  is  a  time  for  everything.  There 
Is  a  time  for  sowing  and  a  time  for  reaping 
A  time  for  laughing  .ind  a  time  for  weeping. 
Today  Is  the  time  for  accepting  and  assuming 
a  very  much  greater  responsibility  to  the 
world  we  share  And  this  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  call  attention  to  "the  State  of  the 
CTnlon"  which  now  is  your  specific  responsi- 
bility 

I  wish  I  could  look  each  of  you  in  the  eye 
and  .siv  All  IS  well  in  our  .America  and  "the 
goose  hsngs  high"  but  that  is  not  the  way 
It  is    Instead  we  mtist  pass  from  fantasy  to 
reality  and  do  It  now.  It  would  be  nice  if  we 
could  linger  but  the  times  will  not  permit 
Instead  we  are  compelled  to  face  with  sorrow 
the    knowledge    that    thirty-thousand    eager 
young   .Americans  who  loved  life  as  we  love 
life  have  sacrificed  It  In  the  jungles  of  South 
East  .\sla.  7  thousand  miles  from  their  homes 
Also,    that    one-hundred    thousand    sturdy 
young  .Americans  have  suffered  serious  body 
wounds  !n  the  defense  of  freedom  in  Viet- 
nam   .And  that  more  than  a  million  natives 
of  South   Vietnam  have  lost  their  lives  and 
all  of  their  worldly  possessions  In  a  cruel  war 
which  fate  has  .-irranged  for  them.  We  know 
that  war  Is  not  the  answer  but  we  must  post- 
i>one  ?ucii   :peculatlon   temporarily    For  the 
present,    in    the   National    interest   we   must 
overcome   the   tragedy  of   war   by   more   war 
Our  TOvernment   has   chartered   that  course 
and  we  must  follow  our  capable  leadership 
Today    I    want    to    visit    briefly    with    the 
members  of  this  graduating  class  on  these 
;ind  other  matters  directly  affecting  them  and 
the  world  at  large   Beginning  now  the  people 
..f   the   t'nited   States   must   find   additional 
leadership  in  Industry,  science,  govermnent 
and  the  other  human  activities  upon  which 
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we  depend  as  a  nation  A  million  college 
graduates  more  or  lees,  will  contemplate 
nttlng  into  this  picture  Some  will  become  ac- 
•  Ue  in  the  Vietnam  war.  others  for  various 
reasons  mav  not.  but  all  of  us  will  be  deeply 
concfriied  and  we  will  be  active. 

Greatly  respected  world  authorities  in  the 
Melds  of  finance,  diplomacy,  war.  peace  and 
mlUtarv  strategy,  the  delicate  subject  of  ool- 
eee  student  behavior,  the  so-called  good 
i)eighl»r  poUcv.  the  status  of  our  democratic 
socletv  and  the  never  ending  list  of  serious 
nrobleim  .ind  the  proposed  solutions  which 
r'ofe'  ..nd  jam  the  trestle  boards  of  the  world 
must  have  tangible  and  pertinent  action  and 
solution    niev  await  your  attention. 

The  political  situation  on  Mother  Earth 
in  the  year  1968.  is  significant  and  extremely 
ciemmdlng  Perhaps  It  Is  not  rational  but 
practicallv  everv  region  of  the  Earth's  free 
and  habitable  svirface  Is  demanding  political 
change  of  more  or  less  drastic  character  and 
thoughts  of  delav  are  frowned  upon 

The  more  democratic  an  area  Is  the  more 
persistent  the  public  clamor  for  political 
change  becomes  So  where  political  change  Is 
needed  most.  It  is  pressured  the  least.  Thus 
•he  world's  colleges  and  universities  have 
put  forth  the  greatest  effort  and  urge  the 
most  spectacular  demonstrations  on  behalf 
of  political  change.  They  have  been  crltlcleed 
bitterly  for  their  enthusiastic  endeavor  but 
they  refuse  to  abandon  their  crusade  for  di- 
rect ;tction  and  It  is  a.  crusade  In  every  sense 
nt  that  word 

As  should  be  anticipated,  the  pressure  for 
political  change  is  many  times  greater  in 
the  liberal  democracies  where  government 
IS  doing  a  prettv  good  Job  now  than  In  the 
,  ountrles  under  dictator  rule.  Almost  every- 
where iwlltical  change  Is  coupled  with  a 
vouth  movement  and  that  point  Is  signifi- 
cant. 

On  May  28.  Chancellor  Maurice  B.  Mitchell 
f  Denver  University  received   an  American 
I^eplon   Award   commending  him  for  action 
•hat  ended  an  April  30th  Campus  "sit  In." 

The   Denver   Legion   Post   Commander   of- 
ficiating lauded  the  Chancellor  for  "lighting 
•he  candle"  which  may  reverse  the  trend  of 
College  Student  Dlsorderllness"  which  ha« 
twept  Colorado  and  the  nation. 

In  presenting  the  award,  the  Denver  Legion 
Post  Commander  said,  among  other  things. 
•I  single  out  Chancellor  Mitchell  as  an  ad- 
ministrator who  believes  that  students  are 
in  school  to  obtain  an  education.  When  39 
demonstrating  students   Impeded  the  busi- 
ness at  the  Unlverlsty  Chancellor  Mitchell 
expelled  them   I  feel  that  justice  prevailed." 
i.ald  the  Post  Commander.  I  too  am  In  com- 
plete agreement  vrtth   the  Commander  and 
the  Chancellor.  I  hope  all  of  you  are  also. 
Surprisingly  the  colleges  of  the  world  ap- 
pear to  be  the  very  center  of  the  demand  for 
radical  political  change.  It  Is  apparent  that 
•  his  national  and  International  anxiety  and 
unrest  is  spreading  like  a  prairie  Are  Into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  globe.  Truly 
•he  "year    1968    is   saturated   with   thought- 
stimulating  and  thought-provoking  maneu- 
vers m  all  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Some  demonstrations  and  actions  are  child- 
ish and  freakish  but  there  Is  great  Interest. 
This  is  the  age  of  Youth  and  Youth  will 
not  be  denied.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
was   trusted  by   the  Youth  of  America.  He 
tmderstood  vouth  and  they  understood  him. 
5Ie  had  a  great  plan  for  promotUig  the  in- 
terest of  the  Youth  of  America  and  It  did 
not   include  war   in   faraway   Asia   nor   any 
other    place.    His    tragic   removal   from    the 
scene  left  a  gap  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  our  Youth  that  has 
never  been  closed 

President  Kennedy's  first  action  follow- 
ing his  election  proposed  that  age  18  be 
nxed  in  the  United  States  as  the  age  for 
•he  Youth  of  America  to  become  eUglble  to 
■ote  in  the  elections  of  the  United  States. 
President  Kennedys  first  step  was  to  create 


a  commission  to  assemble  the  basic  fac  s 
respecting  voting  and  to  develop  the  techni- 
cal  and   legal   processes   authorizing   it. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  cloudy  concepts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  voting.  Some  of  them  favored  re- 
stricting the  vote  to  free  holders  and  prop- 
erty owners.  Since  they  were  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement,  they  turned  the  prob- 
lem over  to  the  States  of  the  Union  and  there 
it  rests  Pour  states  however,  have  taken 
seoarate  action  but  forty-four  states  left 
the   voting   age   of   youngsters   at  21    years 

In  1946  the  sovereign  State  of  Georgia 
fixed  the  eligible  voting  age  for  Georgia  citi- 
zens at  18  years.  In  1955  Kentucky  took  simi- 
lar action.  In  1959  when  the  territories  oi 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  cntere<l  the  Union,  the 
Alaska  voting  age  was  set  at  19  years  and 
HawaU  set   her  voting!   age   at  20   >eajs 

Eighteen  year  olds  serve  In  the  Armed 
Fords,  pay  tkxes.  are  held  legally  responsible 
for  their  acts  in  many  courts  and  are  bound 
by  the  draft  decisions  of  their  government 
The  adage  "If  he's  old  enough  to  light,  he's 
old  enough  to  vote"  is  a  sound  argument 

In  recent  days  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  urged  that  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  now  set  the  voting  age  at  18  years.  I 
am  convinced  that  lowerlnjj  the  national 
voting  age  to  18  years  will  promote  and  add 
tremendous  Interest  in  the  voting  habits  of 
American  citizens.  In  the  year  1966,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  million  Americans  were 
eligible  to  vote  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  but  only  48  percent  of  niese 
eligible  voters  cast  a  ballot  The  record  must 
stand  as  a  national  disgrace.  In  Italy.  92 
percent  of  eligible  Italians  voted;  87  per- 
cent of  West  German  eligibles  voted  and 
80  percent  of  eligible  Canadians  voted. 

George  Gallup  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  measure  public  interest  and  public  senti- 
ment, reports  that  in  June  1939  only  l'?  Per- 
cent of  the  people  favored  voting  to  begin 
at  age  18.  In  1943  It  was  39  percent,  in  1951 
It  was  47  percent.  In  1953  it  was  63  percent, 
in  1965  57  percent  and  today  it  is  64  per- 
cent If  these  estimates  hold  good.  President 
Johnson  should  meet  with  success  m  fixing 
the  age  for  National  elections  at  18  years. 
Let  us  hope. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  it  appears  that 
college  students  have  the  right  of  way   for 
any  action  they  choose,  it  comes  as  a  tre- 
mendous relief  that  a  Supreme  Court  Asso- 
ciate Justice  would  declare  In  aU  seriousness, 
"The  advocacy  of  civil  rights  does  not  require 
or  justify  the  abandonment  of  all  decency.'' 
This  straight  from  the  shoulder  and  curt 
observation  by  Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  an  hon- 
ored  member  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  has 
thrilled  millions.  The   justices   of   this  dis- 
tinguished court  rarely  speak  out  coldly-  on 
Issues  which  eventually  might  be  submitted 
to  them  for  InterpreUUion   or  other  official 
consideration.      Furthermore.      Mr.      Justice 
Fortas  has  been   and   is   a   truly   consistent 
libertarian  so  we  can  hardly  charge  him  with 
belne  prejudiced.  ,   , 

Mr  Justice  Fortas  reported  he  had  been 
taken  to  task  by  university  professors  with 
impressive  credentials,  for  speaking  against 
law  violations  as  a  means  of  protest.  He  said. 
"It  la  deeply  disturbing  to  me  that  there  has 
been  a  measure  of  acceptance  of  the  teaching 
of  this  kind  of  lawlessness  by  sDme  young 
faculty  members." 

This  same  Associate  Justice  Fortas  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  observed  also: 
"If  the  civil  disobedience  takes  the  form  of 
disrupting  traffic,  preventing  people  from 
going  to  their  offices,  their  bulldlngs-per- 
haps  even  their  homes-that  is  a  vlo  atlon 
of  law.  It  should  not  be  called  civil  dis- 
obedience. It  Is  simply  law  breaking  on  a 
large  scale.  The  fact  that  It  Is  a  protest  does 
not  rescue  It  from  such  a  classification. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  many  college  students 
assert  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  obey  or 
observe  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  wltii 
which  they  disagree.  Some  students  have  the 


strong  conviction  that  higher  education  la 
privilege  and  their.^  by  right  But  It  Is  true 
that  a  iiuge  majority  of  college  and  uni- 
versity students  in  Colorado  do  make  a  most 
serious  effort  to  apply  themselves  to  their 
studies.  ^    ,  .,  „ 

The  Unlversltv  of  Colorado  and  mos-t  of  the 
schools  of   hieher   learning   In   Colorado   be- 
long to  the  State  and   Its  cltizen.s  and  are 
financed    bv   the   .-itate    The   students   come 
and  go  at  "their  convenience    Enrollment  is 
not  a  matter  of  .m  inalienable  right.  Out  of 
I  total  of  16.000  University  of  Colorado  stu- 
dents less   than  300  are  "troublemakers"  In 
any  degree    Thev  realize  that  the  State  of 
Colorado  Is  under  no  obligation  to  keep  any 
student,  or  students,  at  the  University  who 
are   not   there  for   the   purpose  of   stuoylng. 
researching  or  learning.  Students  who  do  not 
desire    to    devote    themselves    to    legitimate 
educational  pursuits  are  not  invited  to  at- 
tend the  schools  of  higher  learning  in  Colo- 
rado   The  student  is  and  should  be  a  free 
agent  but  If  he  does  attend  college  here  he 
must  comply  with  all  of  the  rules.  He  cannot 
have  his  cake  and  eat  It  too;   nor  can  the 
tall  wag  the  dog. 

some  demonstrators  are  r.ot  vicious,  and 
some  are    It  Is  true  as  charged  officially  last 
week  that  the  conduct  of  some  college  stu- 
dents has  been  outrageous  and  Irresponsible 
but  all  student  demonstrators  are  not  crack- 
ixjts  or  troublemakers.  When   they  are  rea- 
sonable thev  should   be  reasoned   with  and 
listened   to  v^-ith  patience  and  respect,   btii- 
dents  are  entitled  to  their  private  opinion  if 
they   keep   it  a   private  opinion.   When  they 
ivctlike  a  sp>)iled  brat  they  should  be  paddled^ 
For   many    decades    the    United    States   of 
America  has  been  the  v,-orld  leader  but  lately 
she  has  not  had  the  breaks,  everything  has 
been   rough.  These  questions  seem   odd   but 
are  being  asked  by  me  m  all  seriousness:   Is 
the  United  States  able  to  govern  itself?  Is 
American    Democracy     in     mortal     danger? 
Flftv  years  ago  William  Jones  the  historian 
said     "Democracy    Is    on   trial    and    no   one 
knows  how  long  it  V.-111  stand  the  ordeal.' 
Such  questions  should  be  uppermost  In  our 
minds  today.  . 

Freedom  will  never  be  gained  or  retained 
without  sacrlfioe.   dedication   and   solid   ui- 
tegrltv   To  reve  e  historic  deeds  or  laud  the 
Ideals  which  ha  .-e  made  democracy  great  are 
not  enough.  A  kever-endlng  battle  for  dem- 
ocratic lntegrlty\ln  high  places  and  low  must 
be  waged.  If  integrity  In  the  United  StatM 
has  been  questtUable,  as  has  been  hinted, 
the  united  Sta^srSB^  on  very  dangerous 
grounds   CaTr=«e=politicallKbankrupt  and  dis- 
honest  democracy  survlv\'   None   ever   has. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Vtetnam  war  lacks 
integrity.  If  true,  we  shall  afad  ought  t^  lose 
this   war    I  do  r.ot  believe   that   it  Is   true. 
But  the  world  in  some  important  areas  ac- 
customed to  relying  on  the  United  States  is 
beginning  to  fret    Riots,  lawlessness,  bitter 
strife    economic  cha-os.  the  monetary  crisis 
and  rabid  inflation  appear  to  be  getting  out 
of  hand. 

The  most  spectacular  factor  in  the  lives 
and  progress  of  mankind  Is  religion.  The 
spiritual  blessing  it  bestows  on  humanity  is 
a  beautiful  concept.  It  Is  difficult  to  feature 
the  smooth  and  faultless  operation  of  the 
universe  without  acknowledging  and  pa^^g 
tribute  to  the  guidance  and  the  Love  of  Ood. 
Nevertheless,  private  citizens  do  have  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  is  their  duty  to  sup- 
port vigorously.  The  most  vital  of  these  bur- 
dens is  Government.  Generous  nature  has 
made  It  possible  for  each  and  every  human 
being  en  this  planet  to  have  sufficient  food 
and  shelter.  That  Is  the  responsiblUty  of  gov- 
ernment to  Its  citizens.  Yet  human  beings 
die  from  starvation  on  everyone  of  the  earth  s 
continents.  That  happens  because  some  place 
along  the  line  government  has  not  been  ade- 

Quate.  _. 

"  Unless  man  enjoys  responsible  government 
he  y.-lll  be  more  or  less  helpless  in  a  modem 
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world.  Under  an  adequate  uoveriuueuc  every 
human  being  wUl  t>e  able  '-o  provide  Tor  tils 
creature  needs  That  is  the  usst  ot  good  gov- 
ernment Huw  inadequate  rood  supplies  tol- 
luw  -he  adequate  and  lnadequat«  govern- 
ment operation,  is  demonstnited  clearly  by 
reviewing  the  ecunonuc  ^fltuation  of  the 
Cuited  States  of  .\inenca  and  Brazil  of  South 
Amerua 

These  -wo  large  countries  are  equal  in  area 
Brazil  has  much  of  the  best  '.f  it  when  it 
comes  -...  national  resources  and  salubrious 
clii'^«'-»  But  the  United  States  supplies  all 
her  own  needs  and  obligations  In  addr.lun 
she  provl.-les  many  billions  of  dollars  m  loans 
=ind  huge  quantities  ot  supplies  to  the  rest 
of  the  w<irld  including  Bra/.ll  Our  goal  must 
connnue  to  be  the  Ootid  Neighbor  Policy 
coupled  with  International  Honesty,  under- 
-,tandin<  and  pa-.enre  ,,.„ 

In  Hubert  Humphreys  first  day  of  cana- 
paigning  for  the  Presidency,  he  pleaded  for  a 
reduction  of  C3  forces  in  Europe  in  addl'lon 
to  Vietnam  It  Is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
enemy  to  compel  the  United  States  to  iceep 
a  lan?e  military  force  in  Europe  In  addition 
to  doing  most  of  the  fighting  in  .\«la  We 
shotild  oppoee  such  a  stupid  policy. 

The  UBrted  States  cannot  and  must  not 
attempt  to  police  'he  world.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  peace  of  the  world 
and   to   the  United   States    I  deem  It   a   tre- 

mei.dou.-  -jrivLf^e   iiid  h   nr,r  t..  be   i  d^'. d 

citizen  of  a  capitalistic  democracy  I  am  com- 
pletely convinced  that  under  such  a  govern- 
ment'mankind  will  prosper,  advance,  and 
develop  to  the  highest  level  of  equity.  JusUce, 
and  freedom. 

F^jr'hermore  due  to  its  basic  deceptive  md 
and  '.rannlcal  nature.  I  am  bitterly  and  vio- 
lently opposed  to  Communism  which  Is  pres- 
ently operating  in  manv  of  the  heavily  popu- 
Mted  back  regions  and  areiw  of  tiie  earth. 
Bu'  I  do  not  conclude  that  the  United  States 
should  regard  that  Communism  Is  or  ought 
to  be  a  standing  Invitation  to  go  to  war. 


EST\BLIS}IMKNT    OF    NATIONWIDE 
SYSTEM  OF  TRAILS 

Mr  M.\MSP1ELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  13  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sii^e  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  827 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatives  to  the  bill 
3.  827'  to  establish  a  nationwide  .sys- 
tem of  trails,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was.  strike  out  after  all  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

SHORT  Tm-E 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•National  Trails  System  .Act". 

STATEMENT   OF   POLICT 

Sec  2  i  a  i  In  order  to  provide  for  the  ever- 
Increasing  outdoor  recreation  needs  of  an 
expanding  population  and  in  order  to  pro- 
mote DublK-  access  to.  travel  within,  and  en- 
joyment and  appreciation  of  the  open-air. 
outdotir  -ireiis  of  the  Natl.'n.  trails  should  be 
established  'i'  primarily  near  the  urban 
areas  of  tho  Nation,  and  Mli  secondarily, 
within  established  scenic  .ireas  more  re- 
motely located 

ibi  The  purpose  of  this  Act  la  to  provide 
the  means  for  utalning  these  objectives  by 
instituting  a  national  system  of  recreation 
and  scenic  trills,  by  designating  the  Ap- 
palachian Trail  a!5  the  Initial  component  of 
that  system,  and  by  prescribing  the  methods 
by  which,  ajid  standards  according  to  which, 
additional  components  may  be  added  to  the 

system 

Nation \L  trails  system 

Sec.  3.  The  national  system  of  trails  shall 
be  composed  of-  - 

laj    NaUonal  recreaUon  trills,  establlahed 


as  provided  in  section  4  oX  t^ils  Act,  whlcli 
will  provide  a  -.arlety  of  outdiK.r  recreation 
uses    m   or    reasonably    acceeeible    to    urban 

'"^'b)  National  scenic  txiiUs.  established  its 
provided  m  section  5  of  this  Act,  which  will 
be  extended  trails  so  located  as  to  provide  lor 
maximum  outdoor  recre.iUon  potenUal  and 
'OT  Uie  coaseryaUon  and  enjoyment  of  tne 
nationally  ^Ignltlcant  ^-enlc.  historic,  nat- 
ural or  cultural  qualities  of  the  areas 
through  which  such  trails  may  pass 

,ci  Connecting  or  .side  trails,  establ.shed 
;«  provided  in  section  6  of  thU  Act^  which 
will  provide  addltioniU  points  of  public  ac- 
cess to  national  recreaUon  or  national  scenic 
trails  or  which  will  provide  connections  oe- 
tween  such  trails. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  goverumenUil  .tgenclee  lUid  pub- 
lic and  private  org:inl?.Htlons,  shall  eetabUsh 
r.mlform  marker  lor  the  national  trails 
>sstem 

NATIONAL   RElREATION    IRAILii 

5ec  4  lai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
r.r  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  where  lands 
..omlnlstered  by  him  are  Involved.  ma>  ^tab- 
llsh  and  designate  national  recreation  trails. 
wTth  the  con-sent  of  the  Federal  agency. 
State  or  political  subdivision  having  jurls- 
d"tTon  ov^the  lands  Involved,  upon  finding 

""aVsuch  trails  are  reasonably  accessible  to 

urban  areas,  .vnd  .^.^v, 

,Ul  such  trails  meet  the  mterla  estab- 
lished in  this  Act  and  such  supplemenUry 
criteria  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(bi  *  provided  in  thU  section,  trails 
within'  park,  forest,  and  other  recreat  on 
areas  .vdminlstered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  or  the  Secreuiry  of  Agriculture  or  In 
other  lederallv  .idmlnlstered  areas  may  be 
.-.Uibllshed  and  designated  .iS  •National  Rec- 
reation Trails"  by  the  appropriate  Secretary 
and.  when  no  Federal  land  acquisition  is  m- 

''*'!lT*tialU  in  or  reasonably  accessible  to 
urban  areas  may  be  designated  ^.^s  Na- 
tional RecreaUon  TraiU"  by  the  becreWry  of 
the  Interior  with  the  consent  of  the  States, 
their  political  subdivisions,  or  other  app.o- 
priate  adminutcnng  agenclea.  and 

,11)  trails  within  park,  forest,  and  other 
recreation  areas  owned  or  administered  by 
"states  may  be  designated  as  •National  Rec- 
reation Trails-  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior with  the  consent  of  the  SUte. 

NATIONAL    SCENIC    TRAILS 

SEC  5  lai  National  scenic  trails  shall  be 
authorized   and   designated   only   by   Act   of 

^",'lTThe  Appalachian  Trail,  a  trail  of  some 
two  thousand  miles,  extending  generally 
along  the  Appalachian  Mountains  -rom 
Mount  Katahdin.  Maine,  to  Springer  Moun- 
tain Georgia,  is  hereby  established  as  the 
initial  national  scenic  trail  Insofar  ^^  Prac- 
ucable,  the  right-of-way  for  such  trail  shall 
comprise  the  trail  depicted  on  ^h^  "lajw 
Identified  as  'Nationwide  Systen.  of  Trails. 
Proposed  Appalachian  Trail,  ^ST-AT-IOO- 
Mav  1967'-.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  .-ivali- 
able  for  public  Inspection  In  the  office  of 
the  Dlcector  of  the  National  Park  Serv'ice 
Where  practicable,  such  rights-of-way  shall 
include  lands  protected  for  it  under  agree- 
ment* in  effect  as  of  the  dale  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  to  which  Federal  agencies  and 
States  were  parties  The  Appalachian  Trail 
shall  be  administered  primarily  as  a  foot- 
path by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
.Agriculture 

,2>  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
establish  an  advisory  council  for  the  Appa- 
lachian NaUonal  Scenic  Trail  The  .Secretary 
shall  consult  with  such  council  from  time  to 
rime  with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  the 
Trail  including  the  selection  of  rights-of- 
way     standards    of    the    erection    and    main- 


tenance of  markers  along  the  trail,  and  the 
administration  of  the  trail.  The  members  of 
such  advisory  council,  which  shall  not  exceed 
thirty-five  In  numt>er.  shall  serve  without 
compensation  or  expense  to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  lor  a  term  of  nve  years  and  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  as  follows 

,  n  A  member  appointed  to  represent  each 
f'ederal  department  or  independent  agency 
.idminlsterliig  lands  through  which  the  :rall 
.-oute  passes  and  each  appointee  shall  be 
the  person  designated  by  the  head  i>f  .-uch 
department  or  agency; 

111  A  member  appointed  to  represent  each 
State  through  which  the  trail  passes  and 
.^uch  appointments  ^hall  be  made  Irom 
recommendations  of  the  Oovernment  of  such 
.States; 

(111  I  One  or  more  members  appointed  to 
represent  private  orgRnl/.atlons.  including 
landowners  and  land  users,  that.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  have  an  established 
.iiKl  recognized  interest  In  the  trail  and 
such  appointments  shall  be  made  from 
recommendations  of  the  heads  of  such  or- 
ganizations; Proi:dcd  That  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference  shall  be  represent.xl  by  a 
sufHclent  number  of  persons  to  repr"spnt 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  throit^ii 
which  the  trail  passes;  .iiid 

(lv»  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  chairman  and  shall  fill 
vacancies  In  the  same  manner  as  the  orig- 
inal appointment 

i3)  In  all  other  respects,  the  Appal.xchlan 
National  Scenic  Trail  shall  be  administered 
In  .iccordance  wlUi  the  provisions  of  this 
.Act 

(b)   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior    and  :.hc 
Secretary    of    .Agriculture    where    lands    ad- 
ministered bv  him  are  Involved,  shall  make 
such  additional  studies  :ts  are  herein  or  may 
hereafter  !>e  authonzed   by  the  Congress  lor 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  rcaslblllty  :ind 
desirability  of  designating  other  trails  :i.s  na- 
tional   scenic    trails     Such    >tudles    --hall    be 
made  in  consultation  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  .idminlstenng  lands  ihroutrh 
which  such  additional  proposed  trails  would 
pass  and  m  cooperation  with  Interested  Inter- 
state.   State,    and   local   governmental   agen- 
cies,  public    ind   private   organizations,   .ind 
landowners  .md  land  users  concerned.  'When 
completed,    -uch   .-tudles   shall   be   the   b;isi.-^ 
of   appropriate   r)rop)osals   for   additional    :;a- 
tlonai  scenic  trails  which  shall  be  submitted 
from  time  to  time  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress   Such  pniposals  shall  be  ;iccom- 
panled   by   a   report    which   shall   be  printed 
aa    a    House    or    Senate    document,    showing 
among  other  things — 

(1)  the  proposed  route  of  such  trail  (in- 
cluding maps  and  llUu'Jtmtlonsr, 

1 21  the  :i.reas  ,idj;iccnt  to  such  trails,  to 
be  utilized  for  scenic.  lUstorlc.  natural,  cul- 
tural, or  developmental,  purpt>se?: 

(3)  the  characteristics  which.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  appropriate  Secretary,  make  the 
proposed  trail  worthy  of  designation  as  a 
national  scenic   tralll 

(4)  the  current  status  of  land  ownership 
.ind  current  ,md  potential  use  along  the 
designated  route: 

(5)  the  L-stlmated  cost  of  acquisition  o. 
lands  or  Interest  in  lands.  If  any; 

(6)  the  plans  for  developing  and  main- 
taining   the    trail    and    the    cost    thereof; 

(7)  the  proposed  Federal  admlnlsierlnt; 
agency  i  which.  In  the  case  of  a  national 
scenic  trail  wholly  or  sutwUntlally  within  a 
national  forest,  shall  bo  the  Department  of 
Agriculture): 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  a  State  or  Its  po- 
litical subdivisions  and  public  and  private 
organizations  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  participate  in  .icqulrlng  the  necessary 
lands    and    In    the    adnUnlstratlon    thereof; 

and 

,91  the  relative  uses  of  the  lands  Involved, 
including  the  number  of  anticipated  visitor- 
days  for  the  entire  length  of,  as  well  as  for 
segments    of.    such    trail;     the    number    of 


months  which  such  trail,  or  segments  thereof. 
will  be  open  for  recreation  purposes;  the 
economic  and  social  benefits  which  might 
tccrue  from  alternate  land  uses;  and  the 
estimated  man-years  of  civilian  employment 
■md  expenditures  expected  for  the  purposes 
of  maintenance,  supervision,  and  regulation 

of  auch  trail. 

,ci  The  following  routes  shall  be  stuoiea 
in  .iccordance  with  the  objectives  ouUlned 
in  '-ubsection   (b)    of  this  section: 

111  Continental  Divide  Trail,  a  three- 
thousand-one-hundred-mile  trail  extending 
irom  near  the  Mexican  border  in  soutH- 
vvestern  New  Mexico  northward  generally 
along  the  Continental  Divide  to  the  Canadian 
border    m    Glacier   National    Park. 

CM  Pacific  Crest  Trail,  a  two-thousand- 
three-hundred-and-flfty-nUle  trail  extend- 
ing from  the  Mexican-California  border 
northward  generally  along  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  west  coast  States  to  the  Cana- 
dlan-'Washlngton   border   near  Lake  Roes. 

,31  Potomac  Heritage  Trail,  an  elght-hun- 
dred-and-twentv-hve-mlle  trail  extending 
uenerally  from  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac 
River  to' its  sources  In  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  including  the  one-hundred-and- 
seventy-mile  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
towpath. 

1 4)  Old  Cattle  Trails  of  the  Southwest 
from  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  ap- 
proximately eight  liundred  miles  through 
Okl,ihomavla  Baxter  Springs  and  Chetopa, 
Kaiis.is,  to  Fort  Scott.  Kansas,  including  the 
Chlsholm  Trail,  from  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio  or  Caere,  Texas,  approximately  eight 
hundred  miles  north  through  Oklahoma  to 
Abilene,  Kansas. 

-51  Lewis  and  Clark  Trail,  from  Wood 
R'ver  Illinois,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Oregon. 
following  both  the  outbound  and  inbound 
routes  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

(6)  Natchez  Trace,  from  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, approximately  six  hundred  miles  to 
Natchez.  Mississippi 

i7l  North  Country  Trail,  from  the  Appa- 
lachian Trail  m  ■Vermont,  approximately 
three  thousand  two  hundred  miles  through 
t'le  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
Mchlg-m  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  to  the 
Uwls  and   Clark   Trail   in   North  Dakota. 

,81  Klttanning  Trail,  from  the  village  of 
Frankstown  through  Klttanning  to  Klttan- 
ning. Pennsylvania. 

I  9  )  Oregon  Trail,  from  Independence,  Mls- 
.•-ourl.  approximately  fwo  thousand  niiles  to 
near  Fort  Vancouver.  Washington. 

,10)  Santa  Fe  Trail,  from  Independence, 
Missouri,  approximately  eight  hundred  miles 
to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

(11)  Long  Trail,  extending  two  hundred 
;'nd  fifty-five  miles  from  the  Massachusetts 
i;rTder  northward  through  Vermont  to  the 
C"anadian  border 

1 12)  Mormon  Trail,  extending  from  Nauvoo. 
Illinois,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  through  the 
States    of    Iowa,    Nebraska,    and    Wyoming. 

(13)  Gold  Rush  Trails  In  Alaska. 

(14)  Mormon  Battalion  Trail,  extending 
two  thousand  miles  from  Mount  Plsgah. 
Iowa,  through  Kansas.  Colorado,  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona  to  Los  Angeles,  California. 

CONNECTING  AND  SIDE  TRAILS 

Sec  6  Connecting  or  side  trails  within 
iiark  forest,  and  ether  recreation  areas 
administered  bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(T  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  be  estab- 
lished, designated,  and  marked  as  components 
„f  a  national  recreation  cr  national  scenic 
trail  When  no  Federal  land  acquisition  Is 
involved  connecting  or  side  trails  may  be 
located  across  lands  administered  by  Inter- 
state State,  or  local  governmental  agencies 
with  their  consent:  Provided,  That  Such 
trails  provide  additional  points  of  public 
access  to  national  recreation  or  scenic  trails. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec    7    (a)    Pursuant  to  section  5(a),  the 
Secretary   of    the   Interior   shaU   select   the 


right-of-way  for  the  Appalachian  National 
Scenic  Trail  and  shall  publish  notice  thereof 
in  the  Federal  Register,  together  with  appro- 
priate maps  and  descriptions:  Prorided.  That 
in  selecting  the  rights-of-way  full  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  minimizing  the  adverse 
effects  upon  the  adjacent  landowner  and 
his  operation.  The  location  and  width  of 
such  rights-of-way  across  Federal  lands  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  another  Federal 
agency  shall  be  by  agreement  between  the 
head  of  that  agency  and  the  appropriate 
Secretary.  In  selecting  rights-of-way  for 
trail  purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  the 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  States,  local 
governments,  private  organizations,  and 
landowners   and    land    users    concerned. 

(b)    After   publication    of    notice    in    the 
Federal  Register,   together  with   appropriate 
maps  and  descriptions,  the  Secretary  charged 
with  the  admlnlBtration  of  a  national  scenic 
trail   may  relocate  segments   of   a   national 
scenic  trail  right-of-way,  with   the  concur- 
rence of  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  the  lands  involved,  upon 
a  determination  that:    (i)   such  a  relocation 
is    necessary    to    preserve    the    purposes    for 
which  the  trail  was  established,  tr   ill)    the 
relocation  is  necessary  to  promote  a  ^ound 
land    management    program    m    accordance 
with     established     mulliple-t:se     principles: 
Provided.   That   a    substantial    relocation    of 
the  rights-of-way  for  such  trail  .hall  U-  by 
Act  of  Congress. 

(C)    National    scenic    trails    m.iy    contain 
campsites,    shelters,    and    related-public  use 
facilities.  Other  uses  along   the  trail.  v,hlch 
will  not  substantially  Interfere  with  the  na- 
ture and  purposes  of  the  trail,  may  be  per- 
mitted   by   the   Secretary   charged    with    the 
administration  of   the   trail.   Reasonable   ef- 
forts shall  be  made  to  provide  sufficient  ac- 
cess opportunities  to  tuch  trails  :ind.  to  the 
extent  practicable,  efforts  .-hall   be  made   to 
.ivoid  activities  incompatible  v.ith  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  trails  were  established 
The  use  of  motorized  vehicles  by  the  general 
public  along  any  national  scenic   trail   >hall 
be  prohibited  and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  authorizing  the  use  of  mo- 
torized vehicles  within  the  natural  and  his- 
torical  areas   of   the   national   park   system, 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  i?ystem.  the  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system  where 
they   are   presently   prohibited   or   on   other 
Federal  lands  where  trails  are  designated  as 
being  closed  to  such  use  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary:     Provided.     That     the     .Secretary 
charged    with    the    administration    of    such 
trail  shall  establish  regulations  which  shall 
authorize  the  use  of  motorized  vehicles  when, 
in  his  Judgment,  such  vehicles  i>re  necessary 
to  meet  emergencies  or  to  enable   adjacent 
landowners  or  land  users  to  have  reasonable 
access  to  then-  lands  or  timber  rights:  Pro- 
vided further,  That  private  lands  Included  in 
the   national   recreation   or   i^cenlc   trails   by 
cooperative  agreement  of  a  lindo'wr.er  shall 
not   preclude   such    owner   from    using   mo- 
torized vehicles  on  or  across  such  trails  or 
adjacent  lands  from  time  to  time  ir.  i.cccrd- 
ance  with  regulations  to  be  established  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary    Except  to  the  ex- 
tent othervrtse  provided  by  law.  the  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  applicable   to  Federal 
lands  or  areas  Included  in  any  national  rec- 
reation or  scenic  trail  shall  continue  to  ap- 
ply. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and   the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  consultation  with 
appropriate  governmental  agencies  and  pub- 
lic and  private  organizations,  shall  establish 
a  uniform  marker.  Including  thereon  an  ap- 
propriate  and   distinctive    symbol    for    each 
national  recreation  and  scenic  trail.  Where 
the  trails  cross  lands  administered  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  such  markers  shall  be  erected 
at  appropriate  points  along  the  trails   and 
maintained  by  the  Federal  agency  adminis- 
tering the  trail  In  accordance  with  standards 
establUhed  by  the  appropriate  Secretary  and 
where  the  trails  cross  non-Federal  lands,  in 


accordance  with  wrftten  cooperative  agree- 
ments, the  appropriate  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide such  uniform  markers  to  cooperating 
agencies  and  shall  require  such  agencies  to 
erect  and  maintain  them  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  established. 

(d)  Within  the  exterior  bdtindarles  of 
areas  under  their  administration  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  right-of-way  selected  for  a  na- 
tional recreation  or  scenic  trail,  the  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  may  use  lands  for  trail 
purposes  and  may  acquire  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  bv  wTltten  cooperative  agreement, 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  .appro- 
priated funds  or  exchange:  Provided.  That 
not  more  than  twenty-five  acres  In  any  one 
mile  may  be  acquired  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner. 

,ei  Where  the  lands  included  in  a  national 
.scenic  trail  right-of-way  are  outside  ol  the 
exterior  boundaries  of  federally  administered 
;ireas     the    Secretary   charged    with    the   ad- 
mlnl-stration  of  such  trail  shall  encourage  the 
States  or  local  ^-overnments  involved    ,  1  i    to 
enter    into    written    cooperative    ;igreenicnts 
with  landowners,  private  organizations,  and 
individuals    to    provide    the    necessary    -r.all 
r!!rht-of-w,-ay,  or  i2i  to  acquire  men  l.mds  or 
interests  therein  to  be  utilized  .is  ,-epments 
of  the  national  scenic  trail:    Proridril.  That 
if  the  State  or  local  povernment.s  lail  to  enter 
into  .such  written  cooperative  ..preemenis  or 
to   acquire    such   lands   or   interests   therein 
within    two   years   after   notice   of   the  .^elec- 
tion    of    the  "right-of-way    is    pubhsheti.    the 
appropriate  Secretary  may  1 1 1  enter  into  such 
;:i.'reements    with    landowner;.    States,    local 
j^'overnment-s.  private  organizations,   .md  in- 
divldual.s  lor  the  use  of  hinds  lor  'Lrai!  pur- 
poses,   or    111!    :icquire   private    lands   or   in- 
terests  therein    bv   ilonation.   purchase   with 
donated  or  ;ippropriated  lunds  or   exchange 
m  .iccordance  witn  the  provisions  <.f  subsec- 
tion  igi   of  this  section.  The  l.mds  involved 
in  such  neht.s-of-wav  should  be  ..cquired  in 
lee    if  other  methods   of  public  control  are 
not  sutlicient  to  assure  their  use  lor  the  jiur- 
pose  :or  wluch  they  are  acquired:   Prov.ded. 
That  If   the  .Secretary   charged  -A-itn  tho  .id 


ministration  of  such  trail  permanently  re-  / 
locates  ;he  right-of-way  .aid  dispones  ol  all  f 
title  or  interest  m  the  land,  the  original  v.vn- 
er,  or  his  heirs  or  assigns,  ^hall  be  ollered. 
by  notice  given  at  the  lormer  owner's  last 
known  address,  the  right  of  first  refusal  at 
•.he  fair  market  price. 

if  I    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  exchange  .lUthority,  may  ac- 
■  ept  title  to  any  non-Federal  property  within 
the   right-of-way  and  m  ixcnange   tnereior 
he  :nav  convey  to  the  grantor  of  such  prop- 
erty any  lederally  owned  property  under  his 
:uri3diction    which    is    located    in    the   State 
wherein  such  property  is  located  .md  v,-n:ch 
•le  classifies  as  suitable  lor  exchange  or  otner 
^i;,>posal.  The  values  of  the  properties  i-o  ex- 
changed either  shall  be  approximately  equal, 
or  If  they   are   not  approximately  equal   the 
v-aues  shall  be  equalized  by  the  paymen-.  of 
cish   to   the   grantor   or   to   the  Secretary  as 
the  circumstances  require.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  m  the  exercise  of  his  exchange 
authority,  may  utilize  authorities  and  proce- 
dures  availabie   to    him   in   connection   '.uth 
exchanges  of  national  forest  lands. 

(g)   The  appropriate  Secretary  may  utilize 
-  ondemnation  proceedings  without  the  ,-on- 
-ent  of  the  owner  to  acquire  private   ..mds 
or  interests  therein  pursuant  to  this  section 
only  in  cases  where,  in  his  judgment,  ai-  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  acquire  such  lands  or  in- 
terests   therein   bv    negotiation    have    :ai.ed, 
md  m  such  cases  he  shall  acquire  only  ^uch 
•■t'e  as,  in  his  Judgment.  Is  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  provide  passage  across  such  lands: 
Provided.    That    condemnation    proceedings 
may  not  be  utilized  to  acquire  fee  title  or 
lesser    interests    to    more    than    twenty-five 
-cres  m  anv  one  mile  and  vhen  used  such 
authority  shall  be  limited  to  the  most  direct 
or  practicable  connecting  trail  right-of-way. 
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Money  appropriated  for  Pederal  purpooes 
rrom  the  land  Mid  water  conaervation  frind 
shall  wlthfvvit  prejudice  to  appr  .prtaUuns 
from  other  aourcea.  be  svallable  to  Pederal 
department*  fir  -.he  icquisltlon  .f  iand»  or 
interests   In   Linds   for    the   purp<-«*s     'f    this 

Act. 

,hi  The  Secretary  charged  with  -he  act- 
mlnlstratlon  of  a  national  recreation  or 
scenic  trail  sha;l  pn^vide  for  '.he  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  ^uch  trails  within 
federally  administered  areas  and  shall  co- 
jperate  with  and  encourage  the  States  to  op- 
erate develop  and  maintain  portions  of  such 
trai.4  which  are  Ux'aied  ^lUlslde  the  boun- 
daries of  :ederal:y  administered  areas  When 
deemed  to  be  In  the  public  interest,  such 
Secre-ary  may  enter  written  cooperative 
a^eements  with  the  States  or  their  politi- 
cal subdlvUlons.  landowners,  private  orga- 
ni/atinns.  or  individuals  to  operate,  develop, 
and  mainUiu  any  portion  of  a  national  sce- 
nic trail  either  x.thln  or  outside  a  federxlly 
administered  area 

(1)  The  appropriate  Secretary,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  heads  of  any  other  reti- 
eral  agencies  .tdmialsterlnsf  lands  through 
whK-h  a  MAtional  recreation  or  scenic  trail 
passes  aad  after  consultation  with  the 
States  U>ral  <>.•. ernments  and  organizations 
concerned,  muv  issue  regulations,  which 
may  be  rev.sed  from  time  to  time,  govern- 
ing the  use  protection  management  devel- 
■  pmenr.  and  .jdmlnlstratlon  of  trails  of  the 
nariona.  trails  system  In  order  to  maintain 
g.M<l  jonduct  on  and  .tloiig  the  trails  located 
wlthm  federally  administered  .«reas  -ind  -o 
provide  for  the  proper  government  and  pro- 
tection of  such  trails,  the  Secretar;  of  In- 
terior and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
prescribe  and  publish  such  uniform  regula- 
tions as  thev  deem  necessarv  and  any  person 
who  violates  such  regulations  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  mlsden^anor  and  may  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  S500.  or  by  imprls- 
ijnment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  by  both 
such  9ne  and  imprisonment 

jT*TS      *ND      MimOPOUTAN     .IBTA     TRAIUS 

Ssc  8  ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
13  directed  tc  encourage  States  to  consider, 
la  their  comprehensive  statewide  outdoor 
recreation  plans  md  proposaU  for  financial 
assistance  for  State  and  local  projecu  sub- 
mi- ted  pursvuint  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Ptind  Act  needs  and  opportu- 
nities .'or  establishing  park  forest,  and  other 
recreation  trails  on  lands  owned  or  admin- 
istered bv  States  and  recreaUon  trails  on 
hinds  :ii  or  near  irbar.  areas  He  Is  further 
directed  ;n  accordance  with  the  authority 
contained  in  the  Act  of  May  28.  1^63  1 77 
Stat  49i.  to  encourage  States,  political  sut- 
dlvisions.  and  private  interests.  Including 
nonprofit  organl^-a-ions.  *o  establish  such 
trails 

,t)i  The  Secretarv  of  Housing  and  Lrban 
Development  is  directed.  In  administering  the 
orogram  of  comprehensive  urban  planning 
knd  assistance  inder  4«:tlon  701  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954.  to  encourage  the  plannin,< 
of  recreation  trai.s  in  connecuon  with  the 
recreauon  and  transportation  planning  for 
metropolitan  and  other  'arban  areao  He  U 
further  dire<.-ted.  In  administering  the  urban 
opeii-space  program  under  title  vn  of  the 
H. .using  Act  of  1961  to  encourage  such  rec- 
reation trails 

,ci  The  Secretary  'f  .Agriculture  is  di- 
rected, m  accordance  wttn  authority  vested 
in  him.  to  encourage  States  and  local  agen- 
cies  and   private   interests   to  eetabUsh  such 

trails. 

id)  Such  trails  mav  bo  designated  and 
suitably  marked  as  parts  of  the  nationwide 
system  of  tralli  by  the  States,  their  political 
subdivisions,  or  other  appropriate  adminis- 
tering agencies  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior 

alCHT3-.>r-W\Y     .\.ND     OTHER     PROPBRTIES 

Sec  i  ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or 
the  Secretary  oX  AgrtctUture,  as  the  case  may 


be.  mav  grant  easements  and  rlglus-of-way. 
upon,  over,  under,  across  or  along  any  com- 
ponent of  the  national  trails  Rvstem  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  applicable  to  the  na- 
tional park  system  and  the  national  forest 
svstem.  respectively  P'oi  idfd  Hiat  any  con- 
ditions contained  In  such  .-asements  and 
rlghU-of-way  shall  be  related  to  the  policy 
and  purpose  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  be 
based  upon  the  Department  of  Interior  or  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  regulations  relating 
to  granting  rights-of-way  for  power  trans- 
mission Hues  issued  March  23,  lv»63  28  P  H 
2903,  3905.   43  C  F  R    2234  4,  36  C  P  R    361  =>2> 

bi  The  Department  >f  Defense,  he  De- 
partment of  Transportation  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Comml.sslon.  the  Federal  Commu- 
nlcaUons  Commission,  the  Federal  Hower 
Commission,  and  other  Federal  agencies  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  or  control  over  ir  informa- 
tion concerning  the  use,  abandonment,  or 
dl8p<«ltlon  of  roadways  vitlUty  rights-of-way, 
or  >>ther  pnipertles  which  may  be  suitable  for 
the  purpo.se  of  improving  or  expanding  the 
national  trails  system  shall  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  order  to  .issure,  to  the 
extent  practicable,  that  any  such  properties 
having  '.alues  suitable  for  trail  purposes  may 
be  made  available  for  such  use 


AtJTHORIZINO    APPROPRIATTONS 

S«C  10  There  arc  aerebv  .lUthorlzed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  .Act,  but 
not  more  than  »6  000.tX)0  shall  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  acquisition  of  lands  or  interests 
in  lands  and  not  more  than  «1  000  000  shall 
ae  appropriated  for  development 

And.  amend  U^e  title  so  .us  to  read:  An 
act  to  establish  a  national  trails  .system, 
and  for  other  purposes  ' 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senau*  dbagree  Aith  the 
amendmi'iu  ot  the  House  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferee's  on  the  pait  uf  the  Senate 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  .Mr  Jack.son. 
Mr  Moss,  Mr  Nelson,  Mr  Kuchel,  and 
Mr  .Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


THE     W-AVE     OF     CRIMINAL     OUT- 
BREAKS 


Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
excitement  of  the  approaching  political 
conventions  and  the  heavy  press  of  prc- 
recess  business  seems  to  have  distracted 
our  attention  from  an  ominous  current 
of  events  that  is  >we€pinK  the  country  I 
refer  to  the  wave  of  criminal  outbreaks 
simultaneously  appeanni,'  In  many  of  our 
major  cities.  We  are  entjulfed  in  riots, 
looting,  arson,  and  deliberate  attacks  on 
courageous  policemen  Yet  the  reports 
hardly  make  any  iinpre^..sion  on  us  any- 
more We  read  them  with  the  same  pass- 
ing interest  as  we  read  the  weather 
reports 

I  have  m  my  hand  here  two  pages 
from  just  2  days  niimlnc'  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  On  Tuesday.  July  30, 
grouped  together  on  a  single  page,  we 
have  news  accounts  on  violence  in  Cleve- 
land. Grand  Rapids,  Wheeling,  and  Gary. 
On  Wednesday  July  :n.  we  have  Peoria, 
Goldsboro.  Seattle,  and  Gary  again  Our 
local  iK)lice  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  this 
action.  Three  policemen  were  killed  m 
Cleveland  Ten  policemen  were  wounded 
in  Peoria.  Four  policemen  were  wounded 
m  Seattle    Sniper  tire  shattered  a  police 


wind.shlPld   m   Gary    Morale   has   prac- 
tically collapsed  on  the  Cleveland  force 
and    police    m    Shrevei>ort    are    talkiim 
about  a  national  2-day  walkout  to  undei- 
score  the  lack  ot  .support  :hey  are  ^^ettniL 
Mr.  President,  wc  ought  to  read  these 
articles  carefully,   becau.se  they  suggest 
two  alarming  trends.  The  first  is  that 
there    appears    to    be    a    national    cri.sis 
brewliiK  in  the  police  departments  of  thi> 
Nation.  Unless  the  police  ate  backed  up 
stroiiKlv   by   the   leaders   in   their  com- 
munities, we  may  be  confronted  with  .•. 
collapse  of  police  protection.  Many  cii- 
zens  are  already  convinced  that  they  will 
be  denied   proper  protection  during  an 
emergency.  In  fact,  many  victims  of  riots 
have  already  stated  that  their  persons 
and  property  did  not  u-et  adequate  pro- 
tection. Many  persons  have  t)een  ruined 
because  the  authorities  allowed  crimmals 
of  every  description  to  rampage  throueh 
their  neighborhoods.  But  the  approach- 
ing crisis  in  police  morale,  and  its  corue- 
quences   for    police   effectiveness,   could 
bring  us  face  to  face  with  anarchy  in 
some  of  our  major  population  centers. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President, 
will   the  Senator   from   South  Carolina 

vield? 

Mr  THURMOND  I  .un  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  LouLslana. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  happy 
to  .say  that  yesterday  we  passed  a  bill  to 
give  a  $50  benefit  to  any  young  service- 
man who  comes  back  from  Vietnam  ar.d 
is  willing  to  serve  in  the  ghetto  areas 
to  help  protect  law  and  order.  We  are 
particularly  wanting  some  of  those  fine 
Negro  t»ys  who  have  developed  into  good 
mllitai-y  policemen,  who  will  be  willing  to 
sign  up  as  policemen  m  order  to  protect 
the  flower  of  womanhood,  the  yoimg  and 
the  old  in  the  ghetto  areas. 

r  would  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the 
Senator's  eloquent  remarks,  he  would 
recognize  the  fact  that  Congress  is 
really— particularly  the  Senate— tryint; 
to  recognize  these  fine  young  men  who 
take  regular  baths,  shave  their  faces,  and 
comb  their  hair,  who  believe  in  America, 
who  have  fought  for  it  and  e\en  reen- 
llsted  to  fight  again  for  it.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  as  a 
general  officer  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  pri- 
vate life,  will  applaud  these  courageous 
voung  men  who  would  protect  the  youne 
and  the  old,  on  the  streets,  or  wherever 
they  may  be 

The  distinguished  Senator  is  speaking 
for  the  restoration  of  law  and  order.  I 
applaud  him  for  that  but  I  would  also 
hope  that  he  would  say  that  we  ha\e 
done  some  things,  that  we  have  not  been 
completely  negative  in  this  matter 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr     President,    I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
dkstinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  pertinent   remarks  on  this  subject 
I  am  directing  no  criticism  at  Congre.ss 
If  I  were  to  point  my   finger  at  any 
one   agency   of   Government   as   to   tlie 
breaKdown  of  law  and  order  in  this  coun- 
tn.-.    It    would   be   the    Supreme    Court 
There  is  no  question  that  their  decision.'^ 
have  turned  loose  criminals  to  prey  upon 
society    Case  after  case  can  be  cited  to 
prove  that. 

If  I  were  to  point  my  finger  next,  it 
would  be  at  the  executive  branch,  es- 
pecially the  example  it  set  right  here  in 


Washington  in  not  enforcing  the  la^ 
when  the  riots  occurred  in  April  alter 
the  death  of  Martin  Luther  King. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  made 
many  speeches  in  my  State  since  MJMs 
occurred,  and  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carohna 
That  the  one  thing  that  brings  everyone 
o  their  feet  is  when  one  discusses  the 
-ecent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
[he  fact  that  the  man  who  would  protect 
a  criminal  against  .society  should  not  be 
promoted.  , 

If  anv  senator  does  not  know  that,  he 
should  .0  back  home  ^"^  meet  his  home 
lown  folks.  We  can  talk  about  50  subjects 
he  best  we  know  how  on  any  one  of 
liem  but  just  talk  about  how  crime  has 
'creased   n  this  country  by  400  perceiit 
in  n  years,  and  the  fact  that  the  people 
on  "the  supreme  Court  had  a  major  part 
'  o  do  with  it,  explain  how  the  guy  who 
vas  a  patrolman  21  years  ago  is  still  a 
«Uceman  but  the  handcufis  have  been 
taken  off  the  criminal  and  placed  on  that 
foUceman.  and  that  will  bring  the  P«)- 
ple  to  their  feet  in  a  sense  of  outrage. 
That  kind  of  thing  is  beyond  description. 
The  people  understand  it.  The  patroi- 
nien  understand  it.  That  is  one  thing  the 
iople  understand.  If  we  want  to  br mg 
he  people  to  their  feet  cheering  lustily 
Sst  sav  ihat  we  will  work  to  take  those 
handcuffs  off  the  policeman  and  put  them 
back  on  the  criminal.  We  tvill  find  the 
people  will  support  us  on  that. 

Mr  President,  if  anyone  wants  to  sup- 
port the  kind  of  people  who  go  along  with 
Se  current  permissiveness,  who  allow  aU 
sorts  of  corruption,  immorality,  murder 
vapc  and  armed  robbery,  seem  to  think 
mat'  they  should  protect  those  people 
vho  commit  those  crimes  under  vanous 
r^uments  that  they  were  to  be  pro  ec  ed 
in  the  Bill  of  RiShts.  I  would  say  to  the 
senator  that  they  will  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  support. 

If  anyone  finds  himself  with  an  op- 
ponent trying  to  get  ejected  and  he  does 
not  think  he  can  make  !*•  ^^o^^,^'^^^ 
.-est  to  anyone  who  wants  ^faf locate 
that  kind  of  permissiveness,  that  he  try 
[t  in  my  judgment,  it  will  chaiige  a 
Democrat  into  a  Republican,  and  a  Re- 
publican into  a  Democrat,  if  he  ad- 
vocates that  kind  of  thing. 

I   applaud  the   Senator   from   South 
Carolina  for  his  courageoi^  ^^''"^  fili? 
the  old-time,  basic  honor  of  our  country. 
People  are  sick  and  tired  of  this  thing, 
of  those  who  could  not  raise  a^crowd  m 
their   own   right   but   shout   down   the 
other  man.  They  are  sick  and  tired  of  it 
If  I  do  say  so.  with  all  due  respect,  it 
is  a  shocking  thing  in  this  Nation  to  see 
a  third  party  arise  where  a  man  simply 
savs.  "If  you  get  in  front  of  my  auto- 
mobile, that  is  the  last  automobile  you 
are  going  to  lie  down  in  front  of. 

The  people  are  sick  and  tired  of  au 
this  permissiveness,  of  mischief,  of  an- 
archy of  lawlessness  and  dishonor. 
Especially  the  permissiveness  of  some- 
one  flying  a  Vietcong  flag  and  to  advo- 
cate victory'  of  the  enemy  over  the  boys 
V  ho  have  been  drafted,  many  of  them 
against  their  will,  and  sent  over  to  fight 
for   their   country   in   Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  today,  that 
Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina. 
has  never  engaged  in  that  kind  of  per- 


missiveness. He  has  afivocated  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  of  honor  which,  m  my 
part  of  the  country,  is  the  only  kind  of 
honor  we  ever  knew— love  of  country 
love  of  those  we  were  raised  among,  and 
the  devotion  to  stay  by  their  side. 

I  applaud  the  Senator   for   speaking 
out  in  favor  of  law  and  order. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  for  his  kind  remarks.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  him  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  have  become  outraged 
at  the  lawlessness  which  has  been  gomg 
on  in  my  judgment,  they  are  going  to 
rise  up  in  resentment.  They  will  support 
candidates  who  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  say  that  they  stand  for  law  and 
order  that  they  will  stand  by  the  stand- 
ards which  made  this  land  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 

No  country  can  be  called  civilized 
where  there  is  a  breakdown  in  law  and 
order.  We  are  fast  becoming  uncivilized 
in  this  country  today . 

Think  of  it— the  richest  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  has  more  crime  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

This  enlightened  country,  with  more 
colleges  and  universities,  more  churches, 
more  opportunity  for  its  people  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  has  more 
crime  than  any  other  country.  Such  a 
situation  is  completely  inexcusable. 

I  believe  that  our  national  leadership 
must  set  the  example  in  this  matter. 

Once  more,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  was  my 
privilege  last  night  to  attend  a  dmner  for 
a  dear  friend,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Hubert  Humphrey. 

Someone  said  to  me.  Does  this  mean 
that  you  are  for  Hubert  Humphrey  for 
President?" 

I  replied.  "I  am  in  favor  of  Hubert 
Humphrey  getting  the  Democratic  nomi- 

"^^ow'   when   I  went   to   that  meeting 
there  were  a  bunch  of  bearded  beatnits 
across  the  street.  Some  of  those  filthy 
characters  looked  as  though  they  had  not 
had  a  bath  in  their  lifetime.  Some  of 
them  were  dragging  fUthy  women  around 
with  them.  If  I  had  seen  my  daughter 
in  that  crowd.  I  would  have  dragged  her 
off  into  a  private  place  and  given  her  a 
good  spanking— which  my  wife  has  not 
permitted  me  to  administer  to  my  daugh- 
ters for  a  number  of  years.  I  must  say 
my  wife  was  right,  because  those  young 
people  have  done  very  well.  But  I  did  not 
see  anyone  like  my  daughters  m  that 
crowd,  though  I  must  admit  that  I  did 
see  a  few  voung  women  who  might  have 
taken  a  bath  a  few  times  in  the  past 
few  years.  'Clean  with  Gene,"  they  say. 
Those  people  were  fighting  against  the 
right  of  someone  to  say  his  piece  and 
to  be  heard.  People  like  that  ought  to  be 
in  jaU— at  least  tmtil  they  take  a  bath— 
and  they  ought  to  be  spanked  as  one 
would  spank  a  chUd.  These  were  over- 
grown children.  The  fact  that  they  have 
a  right  to  grow  hair  on  their  faces  does 
not  mean  they  are  mature. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  a  courageous  man,  for  stand- 
ing up  and  speaking  out  against  thmgs 
like  that. 

May  I  say  that  I  had  never  seen  a 
pornographic  film  before  the  Senator 


made  the  point.  It  is  amazing  that  any 
man  would  defend  the  right  to  send 
filthy  films  and  literature  to  someone  s 
home  and  display  that  kind  of  thing. 
where  anybody  could  come  in  and  see  it. 
I  have  never  l^efore  .seen  things  like 
that  We  .said.  "Let  us  just  take  a  look 
and  see  what  Judge  Fortas  is  trying  to 
do"  And  when  I  saw  it,  I  said,  T  am 
not  going  back.  I  have  seen  one  Fortas 

fllm I  have  seen  enough."  The  Amen- 

can  people  have  the  right  to  defend 
themselves  against  that  kind  of  thing. 
I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Soutn 
Carolina  for  stating  that  he  simply  does 
not  go  along  with  that  kind  of  mischief^ 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  for  the  stand  he  has 
taken  on  this  matter,  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  Nation. 

The  second  alarming  trend  is  the  co-- 
incidence  of  these  outbreaks  of  criminal 
anarchy.  The  adjutant  general  of  Ohio  s 
National  Guard.  Sylvester  Del  Corso.  has 
stated  that  he  believes  the  smping.  fire- 
bombing,    and    attacks   on   civilians   in 
Cleveland  to  be  part  of  a  nationwide  con- 
spiracy. It  seems  clear  that  the  Cleve- 
land attacks  were  planned  by  black  na- 
tionalist groups,  and  that  similar  groups 
have  been  working  for  anarchy  around 
the  countrv.  Mayor  Stokes  himself  has 
said  he  now  believes  the  Cleveland  out- 
breaks were  planned.  Such  activity  is  the 
work  of  criminals,  whatever  the  motiv'e. 
Not  all   the  outbreaks   reported  in  the 
press   necessarily   must  be   linked  to   a 
conspiracy,  but  it  is  certainly  a  reason- 
able hypothesis  that  such  a  conspiracy 

is  afoot. 

Mr  President,  this  view  has  been 
taken  by  one  of  America's  distinguished 
newspapers,  the  Charieston  News  and 
Courier,  of  Charleston.  S.C.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  the  editorial  "Bitter  Fruit, 
which  appeared  on  July  25: 

In  Cleveland,  three  of  the  dead  are  police- 
men These  men  were  murdered  in  line  of 
duty  Their  slavers  are  criminals.  If  the 
slayers  were  organized  in  a  cause— no  matter 
what  its  name  or  purpose— the  organizers  are 
criminals  too. 


I  Shall  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  our 
leaders  have  refused  to  face  the  facts  of 
this  situation.  They  fail  to  take  precau- 
tions   against    the    possibility    of    con- 
spiracy. They  deny  that  such  a  possibility 
could  come  to  pass.  The  Kerner  Com- 
mission report  is  but  one  example,  which 
ignored   the  findings   of   the   Cleve  and 
grand  jury  on  the  eariier  outbreak  of 
anarchy  in  Cleveland.  The  U.S.  Attorney 
General  is  another  official  who  repeat- 
edly insists  that  these  outbreaks  are  iso- 
lated incidents. 

Yet  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  year 
ago,  in  May  1967.  that  a  sergeant  from 
the  Cleveland  police  force.  Sgt.  John  J. 
Un^^van-  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  and 
described  the  conspiracy  which  was  being 
plotted  in  Cleveland  by  one  Fred  Ahmed 
Evans.  His  warnings  were  not  heeded.  In 
the  violence  last  week  in  Cleveland,  Fred 
Ahmed  EvaiiS  was  one  of  the  first  snip- 
ers apprehended,  and  the  leader  of  the 
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Mr  President,  if  our  Federal  authori- 
ties keep  assuring  the  Nation  that  there 
IS  no  conspiracy,  when  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  pomt.s  the  other  way.  our 
local  policemen  will  be  complet^^ly  dls- 
lUusloned  They  know  the  score  They 
are  the  ones  beuw  shot  at.  It  is  inter- 
esting, to  return  to  Cleveland  for  a  mo- 
ment that  The  police  had  no  armored 
vehicles  with  which  to  meet  the  sniper 
fire  Accordinv;  to  the  article  In  the 
Washington  Past,  they  could  not  retrieve 
their  fallen  cimrades  until  they  bor- 
rowed armored  trucks  fiom  the  Brinks 
Co.  I  do  not  know  why  Cleveland  did 
not  have  any  armored  vehicles,  but  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  have  them  was 
right  :n  hne  >Mth  the  recommendations 
of  Che  US.  Justice  Department  and  the 
Kerner  Commission  report 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
will  the  Senator  vleld"' 

Mr  THURMONT)  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Unilsiana 

Mr  LONG  oi  Louisiana  The  Senator 
knaws  a* a  fact,  does  he  not,  that  after 
that  courak^cous  iwUceman  was  killed  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties,  policemen 
fr')m  all  over  the  entire  area,  honorable, 
decent  men- -and  I  am  not  talkint;  about 
the  South,  I  am  talking  about  thf  Middle 
West — came  from  all  over  the  area  to  at- 
tend that  mans  funeral,  because  they 
felt  It  was  a  disgrace  to  America  that 
that  man  should  have  been  permitted  to 

die'' 

At  this  very  instance  we  are  m  the 
process  of  Indlctint.'  people  who  fired  on 
a  criminal  tp.lng  to  escape  justice  The 
Coni,'ress  is  ;n  the  process  right  now  of 
trvinkj  to  prosecute  people  who  fired  on 
an  escaping  felon.  Yet  thest?  men  came 
from  outside  the  Slate  to  pay  homage 
and  honor  o  a  man  killed  while  on  his 
post  of  duty,  trying  to  put  out  ^.  riot 

I  Will  ask  '.he  Senator,  Does  it  not  seem 
appropriate  at  some  point  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, besides  dippini,'  the  Hag  to  half- 
mast  for  Martin  Luther  King,  ought  to 
r!y  the  fluu  at  half-mast  for  honorable 
men  who  die  trying  to  protect  the  honor 
of  this  country  or  policemen  who  die  try- 
ing to  protect  men,  women,  and  children 
so  that  v.o  harm  will  cjme  to  them^ 

Mr  THURMOND  My  mdgment  is  rhat 
there  was  much  more  reason  for  flying 
the  flag  at  half-mast  for  policemen  killed 
m  the  line  of  duty  or  soldiers  who  died 
defending'  their  countn>'  than  there  was 
for  flyini;  the  f.ag  for  Martin  Luther  King 
•A  ho,  as  the  Senator  knows,  was  not  an 
official  of  the  Gov(>rnnient.  and  who.  so 
far  as  I  know,  had  never  held  any  offi- 
cial position,  but  upon  his  passing,  tiie 
flag  was  flown  at  half-mast. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  May  I  refer  to 
an  instance  :n  whirh  a  Senator  who  is 
defined  as  a  Senator  who  tried  to  defend 
minority  nrhts  woke  up  one  morning  and 
found  that  his  secretary  had  been  bru- 
tallv  raped  and  beaten  almost  u^  death 
by  assault.  The  assailant  un.screwed  a 
metal  box  which  was  supposed  to  be  a 
mailbox,  reached  inside  and  opened  the 
door  The  poor  little  creature  was  inside 
her  bedroom  He  almost  killed  the  woman 
and  would  have  killed  her,  if  necessary, 
to  achieve  his  result,  all  within  a  city 
block  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Then,  within  1  week,  in  the  very 
shadow  of  the  Supreme  Court  Building, 


an  assailant  tried  to  assault  and  achieve 
the  same  kind  of  result  over  a  secretary 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

If  this  Senator,  who  i.s  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  were  on  the 
Judiciary  C(»mnuttee,  tie  vvould  likely 
And  himsell  .somewhat  outraged  atoout 
thinys  like  that,  and  eager  to  restore  law 
and  order 

I  ask  the  Senator,  if  we  cannot  estab- 
lish law  and  order  in  tlie  Nation  s  Capital, 
wny  do  we  not  move  it  somewhere  else? 
Can  the  Senator  explain  to  me  why  we 
must  have  the  Nations  Capital  in  a 
place  where  law  and  order  cannot  be 
maintained'' 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  the  location  ol  the  Capital 
I  hat  (.-ounls  .-.o  much  a.s  it  is  the  leader- 
ship in  the  Nation'^  Capital,  particularly 
that  of  the  Pre.sident.  wiio  lias  been  per- 
missive m  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
been  handling  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 
Mr  LONG  ol  Louisiana.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator vield  further'' 
Mr  THURMOND  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr  LONG  ol  Louisiana  Can  the  Sen- 
.ilor  explain  to  me  anv  possible  lustl- 
tication  for  Conv;re.ss  tailing  to  act  to 
eliminate  the  kind  of  lawle.ssness  where 
a  female  secretary  is  not  even  safe  on 
Capitol  Hill  ' 

Mr  THURMOND  I  think  it  is  an  out- 
rage that  the  people  of  this  Nation,  in 
Washington  or  New  '^'ork  or  any  other 
city,  are  afraid  to  .:o  out  on  the  .streets 
at  night,  and  even  in  the  daytime  In 
this  great  counti-y,  which  is  -upposed  to 
be  the  land  of  freedom,  the  land  of  a 
highly  civilized  people,  for  them  to  have 
their  lives  or  their  limbs  leopardized  It 
they  u'o  out  on  the  streets  is  completely 
reprehen-sible.  and.  1  reiterate.  I  think  it 
.stems  from  the  leadership  m  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr  LONG  of  Loiusiana  Mr  President, 
when  a  hne  woman  of  u-ood  moral  char- 
acter is  a.s.saulted  m  the  vei-y  shadow 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  m  the 
exact  shadow  of  that  building,  at  noon- 
time, can  the  Senator  explain  to  me  anj' 
conceivable  rea.son  why  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
not  react  to  that  kind  of  assault'.' 

Mr  THURMOND  I  thoroughly  agree 
•liev  ought  to  react  by  setting  aside  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  have 
shackled  the  law-enforcement  officers 
and  have  handicapped  policemen  in  per- 
forming their  duties,  and  that  have  hin- 
dered swift  apprehen.sion  and  sure  pun- 
ishment. That  is  what  these  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  done 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Can  the  Sen- 
ator explain  to  me  any  conceivable  rea- 
son—I am  sure  he  has  a  very  able  mind — 
why  anyone  would  defend  a  course  of 
lawlessness  under  which  no  honorable 
female  in  this  Nation  is  sate  even  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Capitol  Building  or  the 
Supreme  Court  itself 

Mr  rnur-tMOND  I  agree  with  the 
.Senator  But  the  P'-esident  of  the  United 
.states  has  not  only  not  recommended 
to  C  .ngres.s  that  Congress  reverse  some 
of  these  decisions,  but  he  has  opposed 
Cotit'ress  reversing  the  decisions  which 
have  allowed  these  criminals  to  go  free 
on  technical'tles 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  I  wish 


to  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina—I  have  known  him  for  many  years: 
I    voted    for    him   before   he   ever   came 

here 

Mr  THURMOND  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  That  the  Sen- 
,itor  irom  South  Carolina  has  never 
changed  his  views  for  a  moment.  He  has 
never  changed  his  course  Tlie  Senato: 
from  South  Carolina  has  been  .steadfast 
in  h;s  views  and  his  purpose. 

What  the  Senator  fi\.m  South  Caro- 
lina IS  advocating,  may  I  say.  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  aisle  from  my  ixomt 
of  view,  but  then  again,  he  was  on  this 
.side  of  the  aisle  for  some  time,  and  he  is 
not  laying  anything  different  than  he 
.said  when  he  was  here.  He  has  ne\er 
siKokon  any  difleiently.  to  my  knowledge, 
m  tlic  entire  lime  he  has  .served  in  thr- 
body.  What  he  lias  .said  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  is  exactly  what  lie 
said  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  I  have  .sat  in  confeicnces  with  the 
Senator,  where  he  told  me  that  his  cnn- 
.science  was  troubled,  that  he  doubted 
that  things  were  going  the  way  they 
should  ^'0.  and  that  he  might  have  to 
make  a  inaior  dcci.sion  to  depart  our 
ranks. 

May  I  .say  to  the  Senator  that  among 
the  people  whom  I  regard  as  courageous 
men,  without  deceit,  without  any  inten- 
tion to  delude  ,or  mislead,  simple  loeople 
who  would  pour  their  hearts  out  and  say 
what  was  wrong  with  this  countrv,  the 
.Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  always 
been  numbered,  because  he  is  that  kind 
of  iiers-in 

Mr.  THLT^MOND.  I  thank  the  Sen:. tor. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  He  r.cver  has 
been  anything  other  than  a  forthruht 
man,  who  would  lay  his  cards  oii  the 
table  face  up  and  say.  "This  Is  what  I 
think  is  right,  and  here  is  what  I  th'nk 
IS  wrong  " 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
;hank  the  distin'-:uished  Senator  for  his 
kind  remarks  I  deeply  appreciate  them 
Mr.  President,  as  a  result.  Cleveland 
could  not  back  up  its  policem':>n.  and  had 
to  Withdraw  the  police,  and  i)olice  ioro- 
tcctlon.  from  the  riot  area. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  our  po- 
licemen and  -some  of  our  citizens,  have 
lost  confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  lead- 
ers to  govern  and  to  keep  order.  The  no- 
lice  find  that  they  are  not  backed  ap 
Local  leauer.s  lail  to  take  the  n.cessary 
steps  to  put  down  riots.  Our  Federal  of5- 
cials  projto.se  Irresixonsible  policies  Our 
.uidiciaiy  and  the  Supreme  Court  fail  to 
convict  criminals,  and  place  all  kinds  ot 
procedural  roadblocks  in  the  way  of 
measured  iustice.  Can  we  be  surprised 
any  longer  to  find  that  criminals  are 
taking  advantage  of  our  weaknesses?  Is 
It  astonishing  that  anarchists  test  and 
probe  our  vciy  will  to  govern  ourselves? 
We  must  make  ourselves  a  nation  of  law 
and  order  or  we  will  become  a  nation 
torn  asunder. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
following  articles,  which  I  have  been 
discussing,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks: The  editorial  "Bitter  Fruit." 
from  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
July  25.  1968:  the  article  'Stokes  De- 
fends Police  Pullout,"  and  the  related 


r.  n.rnnri  Rapids.  Wheeling,  and 

as  follows:  jj 

THE  Bitter  FRurr 

.    ,   -Rinck.  Power"  plot  aaa 

,,ror!rA»«./'  --— -"IS 

.iccmeu.  Ohio's  National 

The  i^lutant  Pf  ^«/.^''  600  tr^^rs  in  the 
,;.,.,rd,  Which  f  P^;?^!^'L''j^°eVq^oted  as  .ay- 
Negro  nelghi^orhood^  --S  '-^^^^^^^^^e  con- 
iKi:   the    plot   i.s      art   "J  expressed 

spiracy   Mayor  stokes,  -v  -eg  planned, 

.'elief  the  v-lence  ma^xave  been^P^^^^^^ 
Long    ago   reports   .ame   °^''  j       racial 

atxout  black  nrtc  ^JJ^^'^'^^^^ZneT  actlv- 
actlon.  What  counecaon  thc^e^  ^^    ^^ 

,,.e^pnor    .o    ••  «=^^^J^  outbreak  we  do 

nwv  have  with  the  "^"^'^l^  ^.^^or  in  emy 

nut  icnow.  E:ect>;^of  .Negro  n     ^  ^^^ 

event    has    not    ^",/"°^^\.hich  also  has 

der 


ranged  fr;>m  dlaorderly  conduct  to  carrying 
concealed  weapons,  Hot,ers 

Police  charged  that  some  of  the  rioters 
wore  red  base^H  caps,  identifying  them  as 
"King's  Followers,"  a  group  uanoed  alter  tne 
lateLv,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  '^^^^^ 
reportedly  hired  by  the  Peoria  Office  -  Ec^ 
nomlc  opportunity  to  ease  communli>  ten- 
sions. 


Mayor   StoKes   has   pr^mi^^^^U^P-lSi 
,nent  lor  the  ^""^f  '^  'd'^;  way.  the  public 

General  of  bou.n  i.a  .  .  ^  j^g^  a  new  blU 

supreme  f'>-';;^\"„'',en>an  criminal."  He  laid 
„f  rights  Scr  he  An\"i-=!  ^Ise  of  crime  to 
part  of  the  >'^^^™^  '^^^^^  unrelated  to  the 
eovirt  decisions^  The  ^P«^^^;^  ^  ^^esh  pubUc 

S:^1n"p"::^en':^  though  they  have 

iicemen.  The-  -^  ^^ '^^.Vcr^Slnals.  If  the 
of  duty     Their  ■'a>"s  are  ^  mat- 

r:^ar^.^-rtr^<^-e  organizers 

:ae  criminals  too  j^^  ^^   a  des- 

""Vrp'U^mn 'e  oiTohtic' 1  action  gone  mad^ 
picablp  exainp.e  .n  I  ^    g^^ry    of 

Behind    this    Pol^'^'cal    acu  g_ 

error  and  *uat.on^  The  bit^rf^l^^^^^^^^^^^ 

laud  has  been  •\lo»S  .V"'    "i  be  dug  up. 
The  roots  that  bore  it  must  DC  aug 

,From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post. 
Julv31,1968) 

....S>-XRE      HIT.      lo'    POLICEMEN      IN      IlUNOIS 

Violence 
T, ,       tulv    30— Mayor    Robert    J. 

,ir^e^^^      -.^-ewum^ 
:,r  persons     Oder  aj^te^    by    gunfire   that 

erj;^"i"  a  iored^mlnantly  Negro  neighbor- 

'^^re  bombs  were  hurled  at  ^"ll^^f^,^^^ 
auto«    during    the   height    "^/^Vf ^°;^'". 
eaxlv  today  that  mushroomed  from  a  rocK 
mro'.-IS  incident  into  an  exchange  of  shot- 
kTun  fire  with  police. 

The  disturbance  followed  the  arrest  of  an 
-aTvelr-old  pregioant  Negro  girl  who  demon- 
strators Charge  was  mishandled.  It  ended  at 
rtaw^l  with  the  arrest  of  12  persons.  Charges 


iFrom  the  'Washington  iD.C.)   Post, 
July  31.  19681 

NOKTH      CABOLINA      TOWN      UNDERGOES       TUIRD 

Night  of  Violence 
GOLDSBORO.  N.C..  July  '30-0116  "1^"  ^-^ 
shot  and  five  buildings  firebombed  last  night 
m  GoWsboro's  third  night  of  sporadic  racial 

violence.  ^        ,,     ,„    ,hp 

Two  abandoned  houses  burned  to  the 
ground.  TWO  groceries  received  imnor  dam- 
Le  in  the  bombings,  which  brought  to  10 
the   number  of   buildings   ioit   by   nrebombs 

^^^T^^Sd'er^s'^started  when  police  at- 
tempted to  arrest  ^ay  Porhes,  24^  ^lear  a 
nightclub.  The  police  said  a  '^^''■'^ ,'".\^^%°!^ 
stoned  them.  The  police  later  ^'■^"^^'^^^  [''^• 
94  and  charged  him  with  public  proian.t> 
and  r^lstl^  arrest.  He  was  released  under 
$150  bond. 

(From   the   Washington.    >D.C.>    Post.    July 

'  31.   1968] 

FOUR    MEN    WOUNDED     IN     SE.MTTE     DISORDERS 

SEATTLE,  July  30.-An  outburst  CI  c.unare 
,n  sporadic  disturbances  :n  the  Predc^J: 
nantly  Negro  Central  .^rea  locre  ^^^\^-f^^l^ 
suited  in  the  wounding  of  ^^^-"."^'""^^^^"^d 
two  police  officers.  Six  persons  were  .urcs.ed. 
A^Thot  from  a  high-powered  nflepene^ 
trated  the  roof  of  a  police  c^=^-  0«^«/^°°^ 
Marauart  28.  suffered  wounds  m  the  r.gnt 
STd  hand.  His  partner,  Mike  Tipton,  suf- 
fered a  nick  on  his  left  hand. 

one  man  was  taken  into  "^^^ody  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Shooting  of  two  civilians.  Reg- 
inald Mills,  20,  and  Isaac  Pamm,  8^  Both 
were  hospitalized  ^.1th  shotgun  wounds. 


I  Prom    the    Washington     .D.C.i     Post,    July 

31,   19681 

Police  Fire  at  Snipers  in  Gary,  64 

Arrested 

Gary,     Ind.,     July     30.-Poiice     silenced 

snfpers  with  return  gunhre  and  arrested  64 

persons    with    beefed-up    patrols    to    restore 

order  again  early  today  m  Gary^ 

NO  one  was  reported  injured  in  the  third 

straight  ni3ht  of  ^^-^^'^-^M^ ^i^"^^ 
ritv  whose  population  is  o5  per  cent  Negro. 
lL™ich«d  G.  Hatcher.  35.  ^r^nouncea 
estkblishment  of  a  contmission  oi  14  Negro 
community  leaders.  He  said  the  men^ould 
wor^in  their  respective  neighborhoods  and 
act  as  liaison  between  the  citizens  ..na  cltj 
officials.  

[From  the  Washing-'cn   .D.C.l   Post.  Ju'.y  31. 

'  1968! 

WALKOUT    I-Y    POLICE    PROPOSED 

SKREVEPORT.  La..  Julv  30.-A  naf.ur.al  t wo- 
day  police  walkout  has  been  proixosed  by 
Tofice'^eaders  embittered  by  .-l^j^^th^..  con- 
sider lack  of  support  In  dealing  with  raci.n 

''"When  police  are  being  shot  H^^e  ^sh  In 
a  barrel  it's  time  we  do  somethii.g.  said 
John  Harrington  of  Philadelphia,  nationa 
Sesment   of    the    137,000-member   Fraternal 

Order  of  Police. 

A  conference  wiU  be  held  ^nSep^em^^^r 
to  consider  the  ^'^"^°"t.  Harrington  saW 
today  while  visiting  Louisiana.  No  date  or 
Dlace  has  been  set. 

Delegates  will  Include  representatives  of 
the  o?Ier  and  of  such  -ItyPoUce  groups  as 
New  York's  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Detroit  Police   Association. 

"'^eTamout  was  first  proposed,  he  said. 


at  a  meeting  of  police  leaders  of  -^veral  arge 
cities  alter  they  attended  the  funeral  lor 
three  Cleveland  officers  s'lain   by   snipers. 

■They  think  people  ought  to  laid  out  what 
It  would  be  like  if  there  were  no  police 
departments."  said  Harrington.  ^,^„.„ 

•You  take  Cleveland."  he  said.  ■  Nobody  s 
concerned  about  the  man  lying  ■'^"l^'?-'- 
uivzed  with  a  bullet  in  his  spine.  Nobody  s 
concerned  about  three  officers  m  tne.r  graves. 
Nobody's  concerned  about  their  widows  and 
, orphans.  What  they  are  concerned  ..bout  is 
the  civil  rights  of  Evans." 

He  relerred  to  Fred  Ahmed  Lvans.  ,-.  b.ack 
nationalist  quoted  by  police  as  saying  he  led 
;i  t;roup  ol  n  men  m  the  att.ick. 

Cities  represented  at  the  <^'levelann  incel- 
mg  included  New  York.  Boston,  ^^^-^o'l' 
Philadelphia.  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  i....r>, 
Ind.,  he  said. 

IFrom  the  Washington   (D.C.i   Post.  Ju'.y  30. 

19681 

Stok.es   Defends    Police    IrtLOt-T 

CLEVELAND,  JcLV  29.-Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes. 
■.  Negro,  t'odav  oeiended  his  action  in  witn- 
drawinc;  all  v,-hlte  police  Irom  the  embattled 
Fast  Side  l.iEt  week,  saying  tiiey  oou.d  Inive 
walked  into  a  wholesale  slaughter. 

Police  Chief  Michael  BlackACll  ..greed.  He 
said  v.-loite  ..llicci-b  would  -nave  been  m.-ved 
down'    oy    oiack    nationalists   with    macuine 

^"ri^ieir  .-latement-"^  i  amo  umld  co.nipl  uats 
irom  i)olice  rank  and  lile  that  the  withdrawal 
was  a  slap  m  their  lace. 

.stokes  said  he  wanted  to  prevent  more 
police  irom  ^'etlln^  killed.  'Hiree  .nite  offi- 
cers were  slam  m  the  nrst  ;.iJ  minutes  ol  a 
.'un  loattle  with  Negro  .--.nipers  l.i^t  lue-^ay 
night,  .seven  Negro  civUuuis  also  were-  sho.  to 

death.  „.i,iTP 

-Mv  concern  that  nmht  wm  that  no  NUilte 
policeman  be  killed,  that  no  conirontation 
would  take  place  that  would  leaa  to  whole- 
sale continuation  of  the  slaughter,  .stokes 
told  a  news  conlerence. 

Blackwell  said  police  should  appreciate  tne 
Mayor's  withdrawal  order, 

•■Thev  can  thank  fneir  luckv  -^' ^^'^y 
weren't  sent  in  last  Wednesday."  Blackwell 
-aid  "Thev  would  be  dead  today, 
'  ■■on  lYidav  at  City  Hal!  I  t«ok  a  statement 
from  a  reliable  informant  that  if  white 
policemen  had  pone  into  Glcnville  ^an  Kast 
Side  district  I    they  would  have  been  mo.ved 

"^^Blackwell.  Safetv  Direcmr  Joseph  McMana- 
mon.  Stoker  and  Frank  Schaelcr,  Frate^^J^l 
Order  of  Police  POP*  president,  met  for  an 
hour  today  to  discu.ss  police  grievances. 

^  ^econi  man  wns  charged  today  with  nrst 
degree  murder  m  the  ambush  nf  a  police  car 
.ni  tow  truck  last  Tuesday  lught  tnat 
"t'ouched  off  the  disorder.  He  ^'"f .'-.'^^^f ^ 
Donald,  19,  confined  to  the  prLson  v-'ard  of  a 
loc'-il  ho-pita!  with  bullet  wounds.  I  aM  .\eek 
black  nationalist  leader  Fre<i  '  Ahmed  ,  Ev.ais 
wTs  charged  with  ir.urder. 

Blackwell  said  a  pohce  informant  had  .een 
at  least  one  "tripod  miiitary  type  maclilne 
Kun"  and  that  black  nationalists  :n.o.^ed 
l-ere  wearing  stitched  ..mmunition  be^ts 
which    would     be     useless     for    any     other 

"':T°don't    know    Where    :Ue    gun    is    now,;; 
Blackwell  said.  "The  danger  Is  still  Pr'^f'^^-^ 

Schaefer  said  the  recall  order,  wluch  ^as 
P,et  by  obscenities  on  the  police  radia     re 
fleeted"  on   the   men."   He    reconunendea    to 
Stokes  the  order  never  be  repeated. 

He  said  the  men  wanted  btnlctpruof  '.ests 
and  armored  cars.  He  p<Mnteu  out  m'^'^V  "«- 
cers  lav  wounded  last  Tuesday  until  armored 
vehicles    obtained    from    Brmks,    Inc.,    could 

"'Describing  the  mood  of  the  PoUce  force 
which  appeared  at  one  time  to  border  on 
open  ret-on  Blackwell  said.  "The  same  tiling 
happens  to  soldiers  when  they  are  ambtislied. 
They  are  shocked  that  they  lost  some  men. 
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I  Prom  '-he  Washington   .DC  i    Po«t.  July  30. 

'  19«81 

OaASD  RAPioa  Ccrtew  Is  LirrxD  8T  Romnst 

Grand      Rapu-s.      Mu  h        Julv      29 -Gov 
Oe<,r«e  Romney  Hfl«d  a  ci.rtew  and  state  of 
emergency  in  Michigan  a  ^cond  largest  city 
roday  When  vlolenc«  In  the  inner  city  tapered 
off  into  a  few  hit  and  run  nrebombings 

More  than  200  policemen  patrolled  n  one 
square  mile  area  early  Monday,  strictly  en- 
forcing the  duBk-to-dawn  curfew.  At  .east  16 
persona  were  arrested.  ,_  _v.i^™. 

Police  reported  at  least  15  flrebombmgs 
during  the  third  night  of  unrest  :n  -he  city 
of  206,000,  about  10  per  cent  Negro 

I  Prom  'he  Washington  iDC  )   PMt,  July  30, 
19681 

UNRULY    WEST    %'IBCINIA   YoUTHS   DISPERSED   BT 

Police 

WHEII.INC  W  Va  Julv  29 -Wheeling 
police  dispersed  a  ?ang  of  50  to  60  Negro 
yc.uths  early  today  after  a  nrebomb  had  been 
thrown  through  the  front  window  of  a  de- 
partment store 

No  arrests  were  made  bv  the  40  policemen 
called  into  the  predominantly  Negro  area 
Damage  ootiie  .Sears  Roebuclc  .<c  Co^  .tore  was 
■extremely  minor."  according  to  a  Are  depart- 
ment spokesman. 

[From  'he  Washington    DC  )   Post,  Jtily  30. 
19681 
POLICE  CAR  IN  Gaby  Hit  by  Sniper  Ptr«: 
Gaby     Ind      Julv    29       .\    police    .ar    wind- 
shield was  shattered  bv  sniper  rtre  -onlght  .is 
disorders   broke   out    for   the    third   straight 

"'xhe  sniper  Hre  occurred  in  a  predominantly 
Negro  area  south we»t  of  the  Central  District 
where  the  first  disorders  occurred  Sundav 

Police  returned  the  sniper  fire  but  no  In- 
lurtea  were  reported. 

The  flring  came  less  than  an  hour  after  a 
9pm   curfew  was  relmposed  on  the  city 

City  police  said  there  were  20  arrests  for 
curfew  violations.  ,  ,k. 

National  Guardsmen  were  on  alert  at  tne 
Oary  armory 
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I  Prom  the  New  York  Times    August  1,  19681 

SHOOTINGS    RBCONSTHrCTED    IN    C1.EVELAND 

(By  Anthony  Rlpl"y> 
CLEVHjiND,  JiUy  31  —The  police,  in  re- 
,'on8trucUnc  the  shootings  iiere  eight  days 
ago  that  led  to  1 1  deaths,  said  today  that  the 
outbreak  did  not  begui  with  the  removal  of 
an    abandoned    car.    as    they    .^ad    reported 

earlier  ^    ,_      u      , 

Instead,  the  police  are  convinced  the  shoot- 
■ng  began  when  armed  black  naUonallsta 
fired  at  a  police  Task  Force  Unit  car,  which 
anally  left  -he  .irea  on  four  flat  tires  filled 
with  bullet  holes 

The  tow  truck  arrived  a  "ihort  time  later. 
Its  driver  did  not  know  there  had  been  any 
shooting  He  was  peppered  with  shotgun  pel- 
lets and  hit  m  the  right  lower  back  with  a 
bullet  ,    .. 

In  addition,  'he  police  said,  one  of  'he 
men  who  had  been  listed  as  a  suspected 
sniper  was.  Instead,  trying  to  help  th?  police 
-emove  t.ne  bodv  of  a  fatally  woundetl  police 
"lieutenant  The  man  was  shot  to  death,  the 
police  believe,  by  black  nationalists. 

In-spector  Lewis  W  CotTey.  head  of  the  Task 
Force  Unit,  ,i  special  group  of  60  rlot- 
tralned  police,  .said.  "In  reconstructing  it. 
It  was  concluded  that  they  (two  Ta.sk  Force 
officers  on  'he  scene  1  deflnlteiy  were  flred 
upon  first  ■ 

He  said  the  two  men.  who  had  been  sit- 
ting in  a  police  car  In  surveillance  of  a 
black  nationalist  headquarters  on  the  city's 
East  Side,  were  told  to  leave  Immediately 
when  the  firing  broke  out. 

■Almost  s.mult&neously.  In  comes  the  poor 
tow  truck.'  Inspector  Coffey  said  The 
driver  attempting  to  hook  up  to  an  aban- 
doned  1958  Cadillac,   was  shot,  he  said. 


The  reconstructed  version  follows 
Patrolmen  niom.i8  H  Garrlty  and  Thomas 
Horgau  had  been  .lAslgned  at  5  PM  roll- 
ciU  to  keep  watch  on  the  headquarters  of 
yred  Ahmed  Evans,  a  black  nationalist  figure 
in  the  city 

\nother  task  force  car.  containing  three 
men.  had  just  left  on  a  Code  8  call,  signify- 
ing they  wanted  to  either  go  to  dinner  or 
to  find  a  rest  room 

About  this  time,  .iccordlng  to  Capt  George 
Sperber  of  the  Tactical  and  Technical  Unit. 
a  group  of  armed  Negroes  walked  out  of 
Evans's  Sieadquajters 

Captain  Sperber  salu  some  of  the  armed 
men  got  into  automobiles,  with  three  or  four 
heading  east  on  a  side  street  when  shots  rang 

out.  .    . 

Patrolman  Garrlty  and  Horgan  reported 
the  shooting  and  were  told  to  get  out  of  the 
area   as  last  .is   they  could. 

With  bullets  Uattenlng  the  tires  and 
.-mashing  through  -he  car  body,  Inspector 
Coffey  said,  the  two  men  dropped  to  the 
floor  in  the  front  seat  and  drove  the  dis- 
abled automobile,  reaching  up  to  steer  It. 
They  drove  lo  a  tire  station  one  and  a-half 
miles  away,  arriving  unhvirt. 

As  -he  firing  continued  and  other  police- 
men arrived.  Lieut  Leroy  Jones  was  cut 
down  bv  gunnre.  It  was  in  an  .ittempt  to 
rescue  him  that  James  Earl  Chapman.  22 
years  old.  was  killed  Patrolman  Angelo  Santa 
Maria,  called  to  the  scene  asked  lor  help  to 
re.scue  Lieutenant  Jones. 

He  said  Mr  Chapman,  who  lived  in  the 
area,  had  \olunteered  his  car  The  two  man. 
.ittempllng  "o  use  the  vehicle  as  a  shield, 
drove   close    to   where    the    lieutenant   lay. 

The  patrolman  got  out  of  the  car  and 
dropped  immediately  with  a  bullet  In  hla 
back  Mr  Chapman,  according  to  the  police, 
^o'  out  .ind  ran  He  was  hi*  with  a  single 
bullet  in  the  temple  and  tell  In  the  sueet. 
The  police  had  thought  Mr  Chapman  was 
either  a  looter  or  .me  of  the  black  natlonalUta 
;n  their  first  reports  ol  the  gun  battle. 

However,  some  doubt  was  later  cast  by  the 
autopsv  report  that  said  he  had  been  dressed 
in  a  business  suit.  vest,  white  shirt  and  tie. 
while  the  black  nationalists  wore  African  or 
sports  garb,  with  bandoleers  .iround  their 
waists  and  chests 

The  police  are  continuing  to  study  reports 
.tnd  conflicting  bits  of  evidence  and  are  still 
convinced  that  a  number  of  armed  black  na- 
tlouallsU  may   ha\e  escaped. 

Seven  persons  died  and  more  than  15  were 
wounded  by  gunfire  clos«>  lo  the  same  scene 
.^mong  the  victims  killed  were  three  police- 
men three  black  nationalists,  .md  Mr  Chap- 
man Three  more  Negroes  were  shot  to  death 
m  'he  hours  following  the  outbreak. 

An  nth  man.  a  Negro  folk  singer  Tedd 
Browne  was  shot  to  death  In  .suburban  Cleve- 
land Heights  last  Friday  night  while  stopped 
for  a  traffic  light. 


Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agreo  to  the  request  of  the  House  lor  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Eastland. 
Mr.  McClellan,  and  Mr.  Dirksen  con- 
ferees on  tlie  part  of  the  Senate 


NATURALIZATION  i3F  PERSONS  WHO 
HAVE  SERVED  IN  COMBAT  AREAS 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
tlie  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H  R    15147 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  'H  R  15147'  to  amend 
the  Immifiration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  for  the  naturalization  of  persons 
who  have  served  in  combat  areas  in 
active-duty  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  tiiereon 
Mr    MANSFIELD.    I    move   that    the 


THE    ANNOUNCED   GENERAL   PRICE 
INCREASES  OF   STEEL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I 
would  like  to  read  into  the  Record  a  let- 
ter which  I  received  this  aftenoon  from 
the  President  of  the  United  Stales    I- 

reads: 

The  White  Hof.sE, 
Wasliington.  August  I.  196S. 
Hon   Miict  Mansfield. 
US  Senate. 
Wasnington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mike;  .As  you  know,  two  of  the  .Na- 
tions largest  steel  [iroducers  have  announced 
general  price  increases  of  about  five  percent 
This  represents  the  largest  su.g'.e  price  in- 
crease m  the  steel  Industry  since  1958.  My 
economic  advisers  consider  it  the  l.irgest 
inrtalionary  price  increase  tor  the  nation  in 
this  decade 

I  believe  ;t  is  my  dutv  to  inform  the  Con- 

gre.ss  of   'he  dire  consequences  which  would 

result  If  these  increases  .ire  .lUowed  to  stand 

The  first  is  a  clear  and  immediate  threat 

to  our  efforts  to  restore  price  stability. 

The  second  is  the  added  danger  to  our 
balance  of  payments 

Just  six  -Aeeks  ago.  the  Congress  enacted 
a  tax  .ind  expenditure  reduction  bill  No- 
body likes  to  pay  more  taxes.  Nobody  likes 
belt-tightening  ::i  needed  Government  ser'. - 
Ices  But  the  health  of  our  economy  de- 
manded strong  fiscal  medicine. 

In  signing  that  measure.  I  called  upon 
business  and  labor  to  exercise  the  utmo.s* 
restraint  m  price  and  wage  decisions 

Clearlv  neither  Bethlehem  nor  Republic 
has  heeded  this  appeal  If  their  increases 
are  allowed  to  stand— and  if  the  other  major 
steel  companies  follow  suit— the  immediate 
result  Will  be  $600  million  in  increased  costs. 
The  ultimate  cost  to  the  American  consumer 
will  exceed  *1  1  billion  m  higher  prices.  a.s 
the  increase  .s  .-etlected  in  products  con- 
taining steel 

.\cross-the-board.  inflationary  price  In- 
creases m  steel  products  seriously  impair  our 
efforts  to  overcome  the  nation  s  balance  o: 
p.ivments  problems 

We  have  been  making  progress  on  this 
Iront— and  the  tax  bill  promises  even  greater 
improvement  But  a  five  percent  Increase 
would  be  .1  clear  and  unnecessary  setback. 
Higher  domestic  prices  would  Invite  larger 
imports  of  steel  .^nd  key  exports,  such  as 
machinery  .md  transportation  equipment, 
would  be  placed  at  a  severe  competitive  dis- 
advantage 

Thus  .ictlon  of  a  single  Industry  could 
injure  all  .Americans  by  weakening  the  dol- 
lar  both   .it   home   and   abroad. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  'hese  price  Increases 
should   not   be   permitted   to  stand 

Steel  profits  are  up.  This  morning's  news- 
papers, reporting  on  the  price  rise,  noted 
that  second  quarter  profits  for  Bethlehem 
were  up  47  percent  from  the  year  before, 
and  that  US.  Steel's  .second  quarter  profits 
were  up  79  percent 

Just  last  May  I  said  that,  "The  relative 
stability  of  steel  prices  has  been  one  of  the 
key  favorable  factors  In  our  recent  price  rec- 
i  rd  and  It  must  be  preserved." 

This  record  Is  now  In  danger.  The  Con- 
gress which  has  acted  In  the  national  in- 
terest to  help  stem  Inflation  by  passing  the 
recent  Ux  bill,  should  be  Informed  of  the 
inflatlonarv  threat  that  the  actions  of  a  few 


pose  for  us  all.  The  American  people  who 
nre  now  buying  Insurance  against  inna- 
uon  through  higher  taxes,  should  not  have 
another  tax  Imposed  upon  them  by  unjusU- 
i;ed  steel  price  Increases. 
Sincerely, 

LvNDON  B.  Johnson. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  LABOR-HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AP- 
PROPRLATIONS— AMENDMENT 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight  it 
..land  m  adjournment  untU  10  o  clock 
tomorrow  morning.  ,„.^^.     * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEA   GRANT   AUTHORIZATION- 
CONFERENCE   REPORT 


Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  '  H  R  13781 )  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report.  „^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wiU  be  read  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  bUl  clerk  read  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONKWENCE    REPORT     ( H.    BEPT.    ^O.    1837) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  ais- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  ^<^y^°'',J:^ 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HB 
13781)  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Marine  Re- 
sources  and  Engineering  De'«l°P°:»«°*  ^^*  °' 
1966.  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer- 
ence, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  aa  fol- 

^TTiat  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment numbered  1.  ji..-,— . 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  ntun- 
bered  2.  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Alton  Lennon. 
Paui.  G.  Rocebs, 
Thomas  N.  Downing, 
Charles  A.  Moshik, 
Thomas  M.  Pelly, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
■Warren  G.  Macnitson, 
Claiborne  Pell, 
Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 

of  the  report?  o»r,ot* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
Mr    PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  was  a 
imple.  uncomplicated  conference.  The 
House  and  Senate  had  only  one  area  of 
disagreement.  This  had  to  do  with  the 
level  of  funding  authorized  for  the  sea- 
urant  college  program  for  the  fisc^  years 
1969  and  1970.  A  mutually  satisfactory 
ettlement  was  arrived  at  between  the 
two  Houses,  with  the  Senate  receding 
to  the   House   for   fiscal   1969  and  the 
House  receding  to  the  Senate  for  fiscal 
1970.  I  move  adoption  of  the  conference 

rpDort 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 

report. 
The  repwrt  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    928 

Mr  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  every  year 
since  the  impacted  areas  Program  was 
initiated  in  1951,  eligible  school  districts 
have  received  almost  100  percent  of  their 
entitlement  under  the  program.  As  things 
rww  stand,  however,  the   1967-68  year 
is  going  to  be  different.  School  districts 
have  already  received  80  percent  of  their 
enUtlement.  Congress  had  appropriated 
the  $91  million  in  additional  funds  to 
bring  entitlement  up  to  100  Percent.  That 
appropriation  lapsed  July  31,  1968,  how- 
ever, with  the  President  saying  he  woi^d 
releslse  no  more  than  $21  milUon^^^^ 
that  he  would  release  that  only  if  Con- 
gress specified  that  the  funds  would  be 
used  exclusively  for  category    A    chil- 
dren, that  is.  children  whose  parents  live 
and  work  on  Federal  property.  Conse- 
quently. I  am  today  offering  "^  amend- 
ment to  the  Labor-Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  appropriations  bUl  to  extend 
the  period  of  avaUabiUty  for  the  previ- 
ously made  appropriation  to  September 
30  1968,  in  the  hope  that  some  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  for  the  release  of  the 

funds. 

There  are  many  practical  and  impor- 
tant considerations  which  make  this  ex- 
tension necessary. 

First,  school  districts  have  had  full 
entitlement  every  year  since  1951  and 
many  of  them  had  programed  this  money 
into  a  budget  for  the  last  school  year— 
in  other  words,  many  of  the  districts  have 
already  spent  money  they  will  not  now 
receive 

Second,  the  Office  of  Education  has 
already  overpaid  some  districts  and  these 
districts  wiU  have  to  have  the  overpay- 
ment subtracted  from  future  Payments 
Fairfax  County.  Va.,  for  example,  wm 
have  subtracted  from  their  fiscal  1969 
Entitlement  some  $800,000  or  $900,000^ 
That  is  a  ridiculous  burden  to  place  upon 
any  school  district.  ,  .  ,     „  ^lah 

Third,  education  is  certamly  a  high 
priority.  The  administration  has  indi- 
cted that  it  opposes  the  affected  ap- 
propriation because  the  funds  often  go 
to  the  wealthy  educational  d'stncts.  On 
this  point.  I  would,  first  of  all  note  that 
even  in  the  wealthiest  school  districts, 
there  are  often  schools  which  need  to  be 
upgraded.  Secondly.  I  beheve.  that  it  is 
S^  shortsighted  to  refuse  good  schools 
Snds  which  have  helped  them  become 
good  as  to  refuse  to  upgrade  schools 
SSch  are  lagging  behind.  With  the  many 
problems  we  must  educate  ourselves  to 
solve   it  is  not  enough  just  to  upgrade 
the  lagging  schools,  we  must  also  mam- 
tato   Sd   even   strive    to    improve    our 
schools  which  are  pronding  good  educa- 

**°Fourth.  if  this  type  of  cut  has  to  be 
made,  it  should  certainly  be  made  pnor 
To  the  school  year  for  which  it  was  to  be 
used  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  justi- 
fy advance  funding  for  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  program  and  then 
not  support  the  full  entitlement  of  the 
impacted  areas  funds  for  the  school  year 
which  has  now  passed. 

Fifth,  Congress  is  aU-eady  firmlj   on 
record  in  favor  of  full  entitlement  for 


the  program.  Furthermore,  it  is  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  full  entitlement  despite 
the  spending  reductions  provided  in  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act^  It 
should  be  quite  obvious  by  now  that 
spending  cuts  are  to  be  made  elsewhere 
Sixth  the  administration  argument 
that  the  supplemental  appropriation,  be- 
cause it  was  passed  in  fiscal  1969.  is  sub - 
iect  to  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  is  just  a  bookkeepmg  hoax 
In  the  accounts,  the  supplemental  will 
be  listed  in  the  fiscal  1968  column. 

Finally,  there  is  some  question  as  to 
the  Preiidenfs  constitutional  authority 
to  impound  funds.  I  understand  that  a 
Senate  subcommittee  will  look  mto  that 
matter  next  session.  . 

At  this  time,  however,  I  again  pomt 
out  that  this  appropriation  affects  every 
State  and  over  4,000  school  districts.  I 
would  suggest  that  each  Senator  check 
to  see  how  many  school  districts  m  his 
State  have  already  spent  this  money  in 
anticipation  of  receiving  it-fbeit   late 
as  usual.  I  would  also  suggest  that  my 
colleagues  check  to  see  how  many  oi 
SeTr    school    districts    have    received 
•■overpayments"  and  ^^'ill  have  to  reduce 
next  year's  budget  to  Uke  care  of  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  two  reasoiis--the  tun- 
ing of  the  reduction  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's  mistake-present.   I  believe 
the  main  reasons  why  Congress  should 
again  make  their  feelings  known  on  this 
matter   and   why   the   funds  should   be 
released  to  the  affected  school  districts. 


ADDITIONAL    REVENUE     FOR    THE 
DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr   SPONG   Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on    the    disagreeing    votes    of    the    two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  fH.R.  16361)  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  District  of  Coluin- 
bia  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
Soii^  consent  for  the  present  considera- 

'"Th°e'pRESSlNG  OFFICER  (Mr.  PEtL 
in  the  chair) .  The  report  wiU  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 

^^Thf  iRE^mmG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

^^^ere'leing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
nroceeded  to  consider  the  report. 
^S?  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  this  conler- 
STce  lePort.  Through  a  oombir^tion^ 
increased  District  Uxes  and  an  increased 
F^e^l  payment  authorization   the  bm 
agreed  on  in  conference  provides  approx- 
imat^y  $43  million  in  new  revenue  for 
lS?af  vear  1969.  This  additional  revenue 
is  needed  to  defray  the  increasing  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  District  govern- 
S,  an?  to  enable  the  District  te  put 
as  many  additional  pohcemen  on  the 
^re^s  as  possible  during  the  present  fis- 

'^L^^viy  of  summary,  title  I  increases 
the  annual  Federal  paj-ment  autjiori^^ 
tinn  from  $70  to  $90  million.  The  House 
S  Ipp?!>ved  a  Federal  payment  author- 
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izallon  of  $80  million,   and   the  Senate 
had  approved  $98  million 

Title  II,  not  before  the  conference  be- 
cause both  the  Senat*"  and  Hoiise  bills 
were  identical.  Increases  the  individual 
Income  tax  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
amendlns  the  present  rate  and  bracket 
striicture  The  title  also  Increases  the  tax 
rate  on  'Jie  taxable  income  of  corpora- 
tions and  uruncorponited  businesses  op- 
erating in  the  District  from  5  to  6  per- 
cent The  estimated  revenue  increases 
from  these  sources  are  $8  2  million  In 
Individual  income  taxes  and  $2  9  million 
In  business  taxes 

Title  ni  increases  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia general  sales  and  use  tax  from 
3  to  4  percent.  The  title  removes  the 
present  exemption  for  local  telephone 
sen-ice  and  for  fertilizers  and  certain 
aKrtcultural  ..upplies  Title  III  provides 
an  exemption  from  local  .Nales  taxes  for 
operations  of  the  printing  clerks  of  the 
House  majority  and  minority  rooms  and 
for  .sales  of  food,  beverages,  and  other 
i,'o*)(is  in  connection  with  the  .iperation 
of  the  majority  and  minority  cloakrooms 
of  r.hc  House  The  increase  In  the  general 
sales  tax  is  expected  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional S10  4  million  in  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  the  application  of  the  tax  to  tele- 
phone service  is  expected  to  provide  $11 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969 

Title  in  as  agreed  to  m  conference 
represents  a  compromise  between  the 
HoiLse  and  Senate  provisions  The  Hou^e 
conferees  receded  from  the  House  pro- 
vision of  a  5-percent  rate  on  restaurant 
meals  and  alcoholic  beverages  in  favor 
nf  the  Senate-approved  4-percent  rate 
The  Senate  had  provided  the  smaller  in- 
crease because  of  the  serious  difflculties 
restaurants  and  related  industries  have 
suiTered  m  rfvent  months  resulting  from 
substantial  declines  m  business 


Tlie  Senate  agreed  to  House  provisions 
exempting  from  local  sales  and  use  taxes 
certain  prtntlng  operations  and  food 
.sales  conducted  in  the  majority  and 
minority  rooms  and  cloakrooms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  v^lth  the  un- 
derstanding that  only  .-^rvices  and  sales 
to  Members  of  Congress  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  tax 

Title  IV  contains  House  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  expenditure  of  District 
funds  for  the  transportation  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  children. 
These  provisions  were  not  included  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  However, 
the  House  conferees  accepted  a  Senate 
amendment  modlf>ing  the  House  provi- 
sions to  assure  that  there  will  be  no  In- 
terruption of  existing  programs  for  the 
education  of  children  under  the  care. 
custody,  or  guardianship  of  the  District 
i;ovemment  in  foster  homes  and  institu- 
tions outside  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Title  rv'  also  contains  a  House  prov1- 
.slon  prohibiting  the  use  of  District  funds 
to  further  or  promote  demonstrations 
designed  to  Influence  legLslatlve  or  other 
Government  action  Here  ai;aln,  however. 
the  House  conferees  agreed  to  a  Senate 
amendment  assuring  that  the  proposed 
prohibition  will  not  impair  the  ability 
of  the  DLstrtct  government  to  take  such 
action  as  it  determines  necessary  In  such 
^tuatlons  to  protect  the  public  health. 
safety,  luid  welfare. 

Title  V  was  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
Senate,  and  iwreed  to  In  the  conference. 
It  amends  the  District  of  Columbia  Al- 
coholic Beverage  Control  Act  to  elimi- 
nate the  existing  sUtutor>'  prohibition 
against  the  sale  on  Sundays  of  alcoholic 
beverages  other  than  light  wines  and 
beer,  and  to  authorize  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
any  such  beverages  on  days  the  Council 


determines  necessary  in  the  public  inter- 
est. Title  V  also  amends  the  ABC  Act  t  > 
permit  the  Issuance  of  a  license  to  non- 
commercial, nonprofit  clubs  If  a  majorltv 
of  the  principal  officers  are  citizens  <>i 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  bill— as 
agreed  to  in  conference — sUlkes  a  proper 
balance  between  the  obligation  of  tlie 
local  taxpayers  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  bear  the  major  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  the  government  of  the 
DLstrict.  and  the  obligation  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  fair  and  equitable  con- 
tribution for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
welfare  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  this  been  agreed  to 
bv  all  the  conferees^ 

Mr.  SPONG  Yes;  by  all  conferees  on 
both  sides. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SPONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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or  urban  renewal  plan,  without  regard  to 
the  notice  provisions  ol  such  act.  and  lor 
Dther  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL,  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
if  there  l>e  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  suid  «at  6 
o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Fridav. 
August  2,  1968.  at  10  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfai/,  August  /,  1968 


The   House  met   at   11    o'clock   a.m. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DD.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  any  of  you  lacks  icisdom.  let  him 
ask  of  God.  who  giveth  to  all  men  liber- 
ally, and  it  iiill  be  given  /iim— James 
1.   5 

O  Thou  .seeking  Shepherd  of  our  striv- 
ing spirits  who.se  ^loodne.ss  and  mercy 
follow  us  all  our  days,  may  the  thoughts 
;n  UK-  minds  ar.J  "he  attitudes  of  our 
hearts  and  the  words  on  the  lips  be  ac- 
ceptable m  Thy  sight  as  we  face  the  tasks 
of  this  day 

.Amid  the  shifting  scenes  of  modern 
movements  we  pray  for  strength  to  carry 
our  burdens,  for  wisdom  to  solve  our 
problems,  for  understanding  to  relate 
ourselves  affirmatively  to  others,  and  for 
the  faith  of  the  patriot  dream- 
That  sees  beyond  the  years 

Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam, 
Undimmed  by  human  tears' 

America.  America, 
God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 

And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 
From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The    Joiu-nal    of    the    proceedmgs    of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

.\  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  R  160««.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
.\ugtist  25.  1959  I  73  Stat.  420).  pertaining  to 
the  affairs  '>f  the  Choctaw  Tribe  "f  Okla- 
homa 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
:-equested.  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing; titles- 

H  R  15263  .\n  let  to  iimend  further  the 
Foreign  .A-ssi^tance  .\.ct  of  1961.  as  .unencled. 
and  for  i>ther  purp<:>se8.  and 

HR  16()'J7  .\n  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  .States  Code,  to  provide  Incre^uses  In 
rates  "f  compensation  for  dl.sabled  veterans, 
md  for  other  purpoees 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 


the  bill  (H.R.  15263'  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  .Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
pur;)oses."  request  a  conference  \\ith  tin- 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  t\v( 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Spark - 
MAN.  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
HicKENLOOPER,  and  Mr.  Aiken  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  amioimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeiiii; 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  1166 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secr>- 
tary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
.safety  standards  for  the  transportatio:: 
of  natural  and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  ar.d 
for  other  purposes." 

The  mes.sage  al-^o  announced  that  'h' 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing Mtle.  in  which  the  concurrence  "i 
the  House  is  requested: 

S  1534  .^n  HCt  to  iunond  the  Street  Re- 
adjustment .\ct  of  the  District  of  Coluinbl.i 
so  as  to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbi  •. 
Council  to  clo,se  all  or  part  if  ;i  street  road, 
highway,  or  alley  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  an  approved  redevelopment 


APPOINTMENT    OF    CONFEREES    ON 
'    HR    18706.  DISTRICT   OF   COLUM- 
BIA APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
speaker's  table  the  bill  'HR.  18706) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
.ite  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:   Messrs. 

N.MCHER.  GiMMO.  P.MTEN,  PRYOR,  MaHON, 

D.uis  of  Wisconsin.  McDade,  Riegle,  and 
Jonas. 

riARIFYING  STATUS  OF  NATIONAL 
GUARD  TECHNICIANS 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
nious  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
Mderation  of  the  bill  'S.  3865>  to  clarify 
the  status  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cians, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  3865 

r.e  tt  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Krpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amcnca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
mav  be  cited  as"  the  "National  Guard  Technl- 
cl.-.ns  Act  (jf   1968" 

Sec  2.  Title  32.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  709  is  amended  to  read  as 
'  lUows 


709.  Technicians:  employment,  use.  status 
(at  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
.Mr  Force,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  subject  to 
subsection  lb)  of  this  section  persons  may 
!  e  emploved  as  technicians  in — 

ill    the   administration   and   training   of 
the  National  Guard:  and 

•  12)  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  sup- 
plies Issued  to  the  National  Guard  or  the 
;-.rmed  forces. 

■lb)  Except  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
r  >ncerned.  a  technician  employed  under  sub- 
s.'cUon  (a)  shall,  while  so  employed,  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Guard  and  hold  the 
military  grade  specified  by  the  Secretary 
concerned  for  that  i>osltlon. 

'■(C)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  desig- 
nate the  adjutants  general  referred  to  in 
iortiun  314  of  this  title,  to  employ  ond  ad- 
minister the  technicians  authorized  by  this 
section. 

•rd)  A  technician  employed  under  tubsec- 
i:on  ia»  Is  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  the  Armv  or  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  an  employee 
of  the  United  States.  However,  a  position  au- 
thorized bv  this  section  Is  outside  the  com- 
petitive service  if  the  technician  employed 
therein  is  required  under  subsection  ''o)  to 
he  a  member  of  the  National  Guard. 

•(e)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


of  law  and  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned — 

"(1)    a  technician  who  Is  employed  in  a 
position  in  which  National  Guard  member- 
ship Is  required  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment and  who  Is  separateu   from   the   Na- 
tional Guard  or  ceases  to  hold  the  military 
grade  specified  for  his  position  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  be  promptly  separated 
from  his  technician  employment  by  the  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  Jurisdiction  concerned; 
"(2)    a   technician   who   Is   employed   In   a 
position  in  which  National  Guard  member- 
ship is  required  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment and  who  falls  to  meet  the  military  se- 
curity standards   established   by   the   Secre- 
tary concerned   for  a  member  of   a  reserve 
cornponent  of  the  armed  force  under  his  Jur- 
isdiction may  be  separated  from  his  employ- 
ment as  a  technician  and  concurrently  dis- 
charged from  the  National  Guard  by  the  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  Jurisdiction  concerned; 
■•(3)  a  technician  may.  at  any  time,  be  sep- 
arated from  his  technician  employment  for 
cause  by  the  adjutant  general  of  the  Juris- 
diction concerned; 

■■(4)  a  reduction  in  force,  removal,  or  an 
adverse  action  involving  discharge  from  tech- 
nician employment,  suspension,  furlough 
without  pay.  or  reduction  in  rank  or  com- 
pensation shall  be  accomplished  by  the  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  Jurisdiction  concerned: 
••(5)  a  right  of  appeal  which  may  exist 
with  respect  to  clause  (1).  (2).  .3).  or  (4) 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  Jurisdiction  concerned;  ana 

"(6)  a  technician  shall  be  notified  In  writ- 
ing of  the  termination  of  his  employment  as 
a  technician  and  such  notification  shall  be 
given  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation date  of  such  employment. 

"(f)  Sections  2108,  3502.  7511.  and  7512  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  do  not  apply  to 
any  person  employed  under  this  section. 

•"'(g)(1)  Notwithstanding  sections  5544(a) 
and  6102  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or 
anv  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may.  in  the  case  of  technicians  as- 
signed to  perform  operational  duties  at  air 
defense  sites — 

"(A)  prescribe  the  hours  of  duties; 

"(B)   fix  the  rates  of  basic  compensation; 

and 

"(C)  fix  the  rates  of  additional  compen- 
sation; 

to  reflect  unusual  tours  of  duty.  Irregular  ad- 
ditional duty,  and  woric  on  days  that  are 
ordinarily  nonworltdays.  Additional  com- 
pensation under  this  subsection  may  be 
fixed  on  an  annual  basis  and  Is  determined 
as  an  appropriate  percentage,  not  in  excess  of 
12  percent,  of  such  part  of  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  the  position  as  does  not  exceed  the 
minimum  rate  of  basic  pay  for  GC-lO  of  the 
General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

•■(2)  Notwithstanding  sections  5544(a) 
and  6102  of  title  5  United  States  Code  or  any 
other  provision  of  law  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  for  technicians  other  than  those 
described  in  clause  il)  of  this  subsection. 
prescribe  the  hours  of  duty  for  technicians 
Notwithstanding  sections  5542  and  5543  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  such  technicians  shall  be 
granted  an  amount  of  compensatory  time  off 
from  their  scheduled  tour  of  duty  equal  to 
the  amount  of  any  time  spent  by  them  in 
irregular  or  overtime  work,  and  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  compensation   for  such  work. 

••(h)  In  no  event  shaU  the  number  of 
technicians  employed  under  this  section  at 
anv  one  time  exceed  42.500 

("2)  The  analysis  of  chapter  7  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 
"709  Caretakers  and  clerks." 
and  inserting  In  place  thereof  the  following 
item: 

"709  Technicians;  employment,  use.  status." 

(3)  Section  715(a)  is  amended  by  striking 

out  "caused  by  a  person  employed  under  sec- 


tion 709  of  this  title  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  employment;". 

Sec  3  (a)  A  claim  accrued  under  section 
715  of  title  32.  United  States  Code,  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  reason  of  the 
act  or  omission  of  a  person  employed  under 
section  709  of  title  32,  United  States  Code, 
may  if  otherwise  allowable,  be  settled  and 
paid'  under  section  715  of  title  32,  United 
States  Code.  .     .   ^       ^  ,„ 

(b)   Except  as  provided  In  this  Act  and  in 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act.  and  not- 
v^-ithstandlng   any   law,   rule,   regulation,   or 
decision  to  the  contrary,  the  positions  of  per- 
'ons  employed  under  section  709  of  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  existing  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  the 
persons  holding  those  positions  on  that  day, 
-,haU  on  and  after  that  effective  date,  be  con- 
sidered to  be  positions  in  and  employees  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  positions   In   and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  the  Army   or 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force   Such  posi- 
tions shall  be  outside  the  competitive  serv- 
ice   If    as  a  condition   of  employment,   the 
persons  emploved  therein  were,  on  the  day 
•oefore  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  required 
to  be  members  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
or  the  Air  National  Guard. 

(c)  All  service  under  section  (09  of  title  iz. 
United  States  Code,  or  prior  corresponding 
provision  of  law,  performed  before  the  effec- 
Tlve  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  Included  and 
credited  in  the  determination  of  length  of 
service  for  the  purposes  of  leave.  Federal 
employees  death  and  disability  compensation, 
tiroup  life  and  health  Insurance,  severance 
pav  tenure,  and  status.  This  subsection  shall 
appiv  only  in  the  case  of  persons  who  perform 
service  under  section  709  of  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  ,.   , 

(dl  Annual  leave  and  sick  leave  to  which 
.1  technician  was  entitled  on  the  day  before 
The  conversion  of  his  position,  as  provided  in 
subsection  (bl  of  this  section,  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  him  in  his  new  position.  ,^  „  . 
SEC  4.  Section  2105(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

,1)    by   striking   out   ■"or"   ut   the   end   of 

clause   ("l)    (D);  ^     ,     ,  ,,,„ 

1 2)    by   adding  "or"   at  the  end  of  clause 

( 1 ) ( E ) ;  and  ^  , 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subclause 
(F)    at  the  end  of  clause    iD: 

"(Fi  the  adjutants  general  designated  by 
the  Secretarv  concerned  under  section  709 (c  I 
of   title   32.   United   States   Code:". 

SEC  5.  (a)  Section  8332(b)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.   Is   amended— 

(1)    by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 

clause   i4):  ^         ^ 

I  2)   bv  striking  out  the  i)*rlod  at  the  end 

of  clause   i5)   and  Inserting  In  place  thereof 

";  and";  and 

(3)  bv  adding  the  following  new  clause: 
"(6)    "emplo%-ment    under    .section    709    of 
title  32.  United  States  Code  or  any  prior  cor- 
responding provision  of  law":  and 

i4)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: -,,    i„ 
"Service   referred   to   In    paragraph    (b)    is 
allowable   only   In   the   case   of   persons   per- 
^^ormlnp    service   under    section    709    of    title 
32    United  States  Code.  .,n   or  :tlter  tiie  ef- 
fective date  of   the  Nattonal  Guard  Techni- 
cians Act  of  1968. •■                                      TT   w  ^ 
(bl     Section    8334(ci     of    title    5.    United 
States   Code    Is   amended   by   adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the    following:    "Notwithstand- 
ing the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion   the  deposit  with   respect   to  a   period 
of  service  referred  to  in  section  8332(b)  (6) 
which   was   oerformed   prior   to  the   effective 
date  of  the  National  Guard  Technicians  Act 
of  1968  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  85  per 
centum  of  a  deposit  computed  In  accordajice 
with  such  provisions." 
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:,-!  Section  8339  of  nUe  5.  Vinied  SXAttm 
Code  IS  imended  bv  wldlng  it  Uie  end  there- 
of the  fullowm,<  new  subsection 

,li  In  d»terminlng  service  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  an  annuity  ander  each 
paragraph  ^f  --nu  secUon.  45  per  centum  of 
each  vear  >r  fraction  thereof.  ->r  service  re- 
•erred  'o  in  section  8333. bM6t  which  was 
performed  prior  to  the  effective  date^.f  tiie 
National  CUiard  Technicians  Act  of  1968  shall 
be  disregarded' 

,di  Clause  <ii  of  subsection  (a)  of  thU 
section  and  subsections  ibi  and  (c)  oT  Ihl* 
section  do  not  ipply  to  my  person  employed 
prior  fo  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  under 
section  709  of  title  33.  United  States  Code, 
'KUOM  employment  under  that  section  was 
covered  by  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code 

Sec  6.  la)  Notwithstanding  section  709id) 
of  title  33.  United  States  Code.  <i  person  who, 
m  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Is  em- 
ployed under  section  709  of  title  33,  United 
States  Ctxle.  and  Is  covered  by  an  employee 
retirement  system  of.  or  plan  sponsored  by, 
a  State  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
may  elect,  not  later  than  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  not  to  be  covered  by  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  State* 
Cod*,  and  adth  the  consent  of  the  State  con- 
cerned or  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  to 
remain  covered  by  the  employee  retirement 
.svstem  of.  or  plan  sponsored  by.  that  State 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Unless 
such  an  election,  together  with  a  statement 
of  Approval  by  the  State  concerned  r  "he 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  tiled  with 
the  Secretary  >f  the  Army  or  the  Secretary 
>f  the  Air  Force,  as  appropriate,  on  or  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  person 
concerned  :s  covered  by  subchapter  HI  >f 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  a* 
of  that  date 

lb)  A  member  of  the  National  Guard  of  a 
State  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
who  was  emploved  .is  a  technician  under  sec- 
tion 709  of  -itie  33,  United  States  Code,  or 
prior  corresponding  provision  of  law.  who — 
I  I)  was  involuntarily  ordered  to  active 
duty  after  January  1.  1968,  from  that  em- 
ployment and  has  not  been  released  from 
that  duty  prior  to  the  effective  date  >r  this 
Act;  or 

12)  is  on  active  duty  under  section  265, 
3015.  3033.  3496,  8033  or  8496  of  title  10. 
United  suites  Code,  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  .Act; 

and  was  covered  by  a  retirement  system  or 
p. an  of  a  stale  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
P-aerto  Rico,  may.  if  he  '.i  reemployed  within 
si.xty  da\-s  under  section  709  of  title  32. 
United  States  Code,  make  the  election  de- 
scribed m  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
wilhm  thirty  days  following  the  date  of  his 
reemployment 

(CI    In   the   case   of   any    person    who   files 
a  valid  election  under  this  section  to  remain 
covered   by    an   employee    retirement    svstem 
of,  or  plan  spon.-wred  by,  a  State  or  the  Com- 
monwealth of  P\ierto  Rico   the  United  States 
may  pav  the  amount  of  the  employer's  con- 
tributions  to   that   system  or   plan   that   be- 
come due  for  periods  beginning  on  >-'T  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act    However,  the 
payment  by  the  United  States,  including  any 
contribution  that  may  be  made  by  the  United 
States  toward  -he  employer's  ta.x  Imposed  by 
section  3111   of   'he   Internal   Revenue   Cxle 
of    1954.   as   amended    (26   USC    3111).   may 
^lot  exceed  the  .imount  which  the  employing 
agency    would    otherwise   contribute    on    be- 
half of  the  person   to  the  CtvU  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund  under  section 
8334(a)    of  title  5    United  States  Code    Not- 
withstanding    section     8332(bi     of     title     5. 
United  States  Code,   as  amended   by  section 
5  of  this  Act.  the  service  under  section  709 
of  title  32,  United  States  C<xle,  or  prior  cor- 
responding provision  of  law,  of  a  person  who 
has  made  an  election  to  remain  covered  by 
the  employee  retirement  system  of.  or  plan 


sponsored  bv.  a  SUte  or  the  Commonwealth 
,.f  Puerto  Rico,  shall  not  be  creditable  toward 
eligibility  for  or  amount  ol  annuity  under 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  wf  title  5. 
United  Stales  C<xle  A  pers<in  who  retires  pur- 
suant lo  his  valid  election  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  any  rights,  benehts,  or  privileges  to 
which  retired  civilian  employees  of  the 
United  States  may   be  entitled 

Sk:  7,  The  fourth  sentence  of  .section  218 
(b)i5)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  (42  USC  418ib)(5i).  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows  Pers^ms  employed  under 
section  709  of  tlUe  33.  United  States  Code, 
who  elected  under  section  6  of  the  National 
Guard  Technicians  Act  of  1968  to  remain 
covered  by  an  employee  retirement  system 
of  or  plan  sponsored  by.  a  Slate  or  the 
C-ommonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  be  employees  of  the 
State  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  I  notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  paragraph),  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  separate  coverage  group  ' 

SIC.  8  lai  Kxcepl  as  provided  in  section 
709igi  of  title  32  United  States  Code  the 
Secreury  concerned  shall  fix  the  rate  of 
basic  compensation  of  positions  existing  on 
the  date  of  enactmenl  of  this  Act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in 
secUon  3333.  or  under  the  appropriate  pre- 
vailing rate  schedule  m  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 5341  of  title  5.  United  Statea  Code,  as 
applicable    In  ilxing  such  rate — 

I  n  If  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rate  of 
basic  compensation  which  is  less  than  the 
minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of 
•he  General  Schedule,  or  which  is  less  than 
the  minimum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade 
•r  compensation  level  of  the  appropriate 
prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  applicable.  In 
which  his  position  is  placed,  his  basic  com- 
pensation shall  be  increased  to  that  mini- 
mum rate 

(2)  If  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rave 
of  basic  compensation  which  is  equal  to  a 
rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule,  or  which  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  the 
ippropriate  grade  or  compensation  level  un- 
der the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  schedule, 
as  applicable,  in  which  his  position  is  placed, 
he  shall  receive  basic  compensation  at  that 
rate  of  the  General  Schedule,  or  at  that  rate 
under  the  prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  ap- 
plicable 

1 3)  If  the  technician  Is  receiving  a  rate 
of  basic  compensation  which  Is  between  two 
rates  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule,  or  which  is  between  two  rates  of 
the  appropriate  i^rade  or  compensation  level 
under  the  appropriate  prevailing  rate  sched- 
ule, as  applicable,  in  which  his  poslUon  is 
placed,  he  shai:  receive  basic  compensaUon 
at  the  higher  of  those  two  rates  under  the 
General  Schedule  or  appropriate  prevailing 
rate  schedule,  as  applicable 

(4)  If  the  technician  is  receiving  a  rate  of 
basic  compensation  which  Is  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of 
the  General  Schedule,  or  which  Is  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade 
or  compensation  level  of  the  appropriate  pre- 
vailing rate  schedule,  as  applicable,  in  which 
his  position  Is  placed,  he  shaU  continue  to 
receive  basic  compensation  without  change 
In  rate  until — 

I  A)  he  leaves  that  position,  or 
■  Bi  he  Is  entitled  to  receive  basic  com- 
pensation at  a  higher  rate, 
but,  when  any  such  position  becomes  va- 
cant, the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of  any 
subsequent  appointee  thereto  shall  be  fixed 
in  the  manner  provided  by  applicable  law 
and  regulation 

ibi  The  conversion  of  positions  and  em- 
ployees to  appropriate  grades  of  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  in  section  5333  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  and  the  initial  adjust- 
ment of  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  those 
positions  and  technicians,  provided  for  by 
this  Act.  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  trans- 


fers or  promotions  within  the  meaning  uf 
section  6334(b)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

ici  Each  technician  on  the  effective  date 
cf  this  .Act  whose  position  is  converted  to 
lae  General  Schedule  .set  forth  In  section 
5333  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  to  the 
inproprtate  prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  ap- 
plicable who  prior  to  the  initial  adjustment 
of  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  under  sub- 
section la)  of  this  .section,  has  earned,  but 
has  not  been  credited  with,  an  increase  In 
•hat  rate,  shall  be  granted  credit  for  such 
increase  before  his  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion IS  initially  adjusted  under  that  subsec- 
tion. 

id>  Each  technician  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  .Act  whose  position  Is  converted  to 
»he  General  Schedule  set  forth  In  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  to  the 
appropriate  prevailing  rate  schedule,  as  ap- 
plicable, shall  be  granted  credit,  for  purposes 
of  his  nrst  step  increase  under  the  General 
Schedule  or  prevailing  rate  schedule,  for  all 
satisfactory  service  performed  by  him  since 
his  last  increase  in  compensation  prior  to 
the  initial  adjustment  of  his  rate  of  basic 
compensaUon  under  subsection  la)  of  this 
section, 

le)  An  increase  In  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  equivalent  increase  with 
respect  to  step  increaaea  for  technicians 
whose  positions  are  converted  to  the  Genera. 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332  of  title 
,T  United  States  Code,  or  the  appropriate 
prevailing  rate  schedule  under  authority  o. 
this  section 

Sec  9  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

,1)  sections  3848(ci  and  3851(c)  are  each 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•  ,cl  .Notwithstanding  BUbsecUons  (a)  and 
(  b  I  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
mav  authorize  the  retention  In  an  active 
status  until  age  60  of  any  officer  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States  who 
would  otherwise  be  removed  from  an  active 
status  under  this  section  and  who — 

"ID  is  assigned  to  a  headquarters  or  head- 
quarters detachment  of  a  State  or  territory, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Cana. 
Zone,  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 

••(2)  Is  employed  .is  a  technician  under 
section  709  of  title  32.  United  States  Code, 
in  a  position  for  which  Army  National  Guard 
membership  Is  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 

<2i  Sections  8848  and  8851  are  each  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
•■ic)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Au 
Force  mav  authorize  the  retention  in  an  ac- 
tive status  until  age  60  of  any  officer  of  the 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes 
who  would  otherwise  be  removed  from  an 
active  status  under  this  section  and  who  Is 
employed  as  a  technician  under  section  .09 
of  title  33,  United  States  Code,  in  a  position 
for  which  Air  National  Guard  membership 
is  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  " 

Sec  10.  Regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  under  this  Act  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  be  uniform. 

Sec  11  This  Act  becomes  effective  Janu- 
ary 1  1969.  except  that  no  deductions  or 
withholding  from  salary  whlcH  result  there- 
from shall  commence  before  the  first  day  r  • 
the  first  pay  period  that  begins  on  or  afwr 
January  1.  1969. 
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Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  asi 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members 
of  the  House  will  recall,  on  February  20, 
1967.  the  House  passed  H.R.  2.  the  so- 
called  Reserve  bill  of  rights.  Included  in 
HR    ''as  title  II  was  language  which 
would  have  given  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians a  Federal  employee  .status  and 
thus  make  them  eligible  for  civil  service 
retirement  benefits  as  well  as  other  re- 
lated Federal  employee  fringe  benefits 
Unfortunately,     the     Senate     deleted 
title  II  in  its  entirety,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent conference    with  the  House    re- 
fused to  restore  title  II  to  the  bill.  How- 
ever   the  Senate  conferees  assured  the 
Hou'se  conferees  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  take  expeai- 
tious  action  on  the  general  subject  mat- 
ter of  National  Guard  technicians  early 

in  1958.  ,        ^.     „^„ 

The  bill  S.  3865  is  therefore,  the  Sen- 
ate substitute  for  title  II  of  H.R.  2. 

The  Senate  bill,  S.  ?865,  is  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  language  originally  contained 
in  title  II  of  H.R.  2  as  passed  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  No.  2  hearings  held 
on  Julv  30.  1968.  indicated  that  there  are 
two  m'ajor  differences  between  title  n  as 
oassed  by  the  House  and  S.  3865  as 
passed  by  the  Senate.  These  differences 

First  The  manner  in  which  technicians 
will  be  given  credit  for  past  service  m 
the    computation    of    their    retirement 

formula:  and  ,  .  _, 

Second.  The  responsibility  for  control 
and  administration  of  the  program 

Brieflv,  HR    2  would  have  provided 
100  percent  credit  for  past  technician 
service,  whereas  the  Senate  bill  only  au- 
thorizes 55  percent  of  P^st  service  credit 
in  the  retirement  computation.  The  sud- 
committee  concurs  with  the  Senate  ac- 
tion in  this  regard  since  it  effects  a  sub- 
stantial cost  reduction  in  the  program 
while  at  the  same  time  giving  appropri- 
ate weight  and  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  these  technicians  have  heretofore 
been  given  social  security  credit  as  well 
as   possible  credit   for  participation    in 
State  retirement  programs  durmg  pre- 
vious years.  j,j«„. 
In  respect  to  the  second  major  differ- 
ence, the  language  of  the  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  the  "Secretaries  «>ncemed 
would  designate  the  Adjutants  General 
or  "other  appropriate  persons     to  aa- 
minister  hiring  controls  and  operation  of 
the  program.  The  Senate  bill  dele^s  the 
language    "other    appropriate    Persons 
thereby  making  the  Adjutants  General 
the  sole  statutory  agents  for  employment 
and   administration   of   the    technician 
program.  The  Senate  language    there- 
fore, eliminates  what  was  coi^trued  as 
emphasis  on  Federal  control  of  the  pro- 
gram   and  places   this   control   in   the 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approxi- 
mately 42,000  technicians  In  the  Army 
and  Air  National  Guard.  The  Senate  b  1 
establishes  a  permanent  statutory  ceil- 
ine  of  42.500  technicians  for  the  pro- 
pram  Thus,  the  existing  technician  pro- 
gram' cannot  be  appreciably  expanded 
without  future  congressional  action. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  in  a  let- 
ter dated  July  29.  1968.  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  it  supports  the  Senate  bill 
In  its  entirety  and  recommends  its  enact- 
ment. However,  the  Department  s  report 


indicates  that  it  would  Pf.ef ^^  ^f  "l^^^. 
tlon  of  the  statutory  ceiling  of  42,500 
technicians.  , 

The   departmental    witness   who   ap- 
peared before   the   subcommittee^  Maj. 
Gen  Winston  P.  Wilson,  Chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau,  advised  the  sub- 
committee that  the  statutory  ceiling  pre- 
sents no  problem  since  existing  Arm^  and 
Air  technician  strengths  as  requested  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year 
1969  are  42.173.  The  witness  therefore 
indicated  that  if  circumstances  in  the 
future   dictated  a   requirement  for   in- 
creasing technician  stiength,  the  mili- 
tary   depariiments    would    then    request 
such  authority  from  the  Congress. 


COST 


The  departmental  letter  advi.ses  that 
enSient  of  this  legislation  wiUresul 
in  increased  personnel  costs  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  ^o^^^^'^^f/J.p^^e- 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969.  This  repe 
sents  a  6-month  cost  since  the  effective 
date  of  the  bill  would  be  January  1.  1969. 
??ie  Bureau  of  the  Budget  intei-poses  no 
nhiection  to  the  bill. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unam- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Hardy  1  has  out- 
toed  in  broad  form  the  major  differences 
between  the  language  passed  bj  the 
House  on  this  matter  contained  ^  H.R.  2, 
and  that  passed  by  the  Senate  as  S.  3865^ 

in  order  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the 
full  scope  of  this  bill,  let  me  briefly  out- 
Sie  the  major  provisions  in  the  legisla- 
tion. These  provisions  are  summarized 
by  item  as  follows: 

First  a  broadened  statutory  scope  of 
the  technician  employment  prograjn 
thereby  eliminating  the  permanent  pro- 
vSons  of  law  relating  to  "caretakers  and 
clerks"  which  have  been  suspended  by 

't«ond"?orScTNat,o„a.  Gua-d 
tpchniclans  to  a  Federal  employee  status 
wShe  JSthority  for  requiring  Nationa 
Guard  membership  as  a  condition  for 
Svlllan  emploj-ment.  About  95  percent  of 
the  technician  force  would  be  in  this 
latter  category.  Federal  status  ^vould  be 
in  the  noncompetitive  categor>-  for  this 

^™  Wrd  conversion  of  technician  posi- 
tions to  classified  or  wage  board  Federal 

^Fourth,  requirements  for  adjutants 
general  to  be  the  sole  agent  for  employ- 
ment and  administration  of  techmcian 
program  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  concerned.  ,     ,  „„ 

Fifth,  provision  for  final  level  of  ap- 
oeal  in  adjutants  general  for  all  tech- 
SfSam    for    certain    adverse    personnel 

actions.  4.J  ^    „# 

Sixth,  provision  for  termination^ 
civilian  emploj-ment  upon  ifs  of  Guani 
membership,  failure  to  «^e«t  military^ - 
curity  standards,  or  separation  for  cause 
with  requirement  of  30  days'  notice  by 
adjutants  general  prior  to  termination 
Seventh;  provision  for  nonapplication 


of  veterans  preference  provisions  for 
technicians  because  of  the  military  na- 
ture of  the  National  Guard  program. 

Eighth  provision  for  compensatory 
time  off  in  lieu  of  overtime  and  differ- 
ential pay  for  technicians  (other  than 
those  assigned  to  operational  duties  at 
air  defense  sites),  which  is  the  practice 
under  the  present  program. 

Ninth,  credit  for  past  technician  serv- 
ice for  Federal  employee  purposes  wltn 
respect  to  leave,  Federal  employee  death 
and  injury  compensation,  group  health 
and  life  insurance,  severance  pay,  tenure. 

and  status.  ^   ,  ,  „, 

Tenth  credit  for  past  technician  serv- 
ice in  full  for  civil  service  retirement  eli- 
gibility puiposes  but  with  a  limit  oi  od 
percent  for  retirement  computation  pur- 

^Heventh.  provision  of  election  to  re- 
main under  a  State  retirement  system 
^^ith  the  consent  of  the  State  m  lieu  of 
coming  under  Federal  civil  service  sys- 

^^  Twelfth,  permissive  authority  to  retain 
technician  Reserve  officers  until  age  60. 
Thirteenth,  provision  requiring  tech- 
nicians to  be  in  the  program  either  now 
or  m  the  future  In  order  to  receive  credit 
for  past  technician  service. 

Fourteenth,  an  effective  date  of  Jan- 
uary 1    1969,  for  legi-slation. 

The  need  for  this  leeislation  is  ap- 
parent to  anyone  familiar  with  the  Na- 
tional Guard  technician  program.  There 
are    approximately    42.000    technicians 
who  are  full-time  civilian  employees  of 
the   National   Guard.   These   employees 
have  their  salaries  paid  in  full  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  must  meet  all 
the  mental  and  physical  standards  as 
well  as  professional  qualifications  pre- 
scribed   by    the    military    departments. 
About  95  percent  of  the  technicians  are 
required    to    hold    concurrent    National 
Guard  membership  as  a  condition  for 
their  civilian  employment.  The  concept 
of  the  technician  program  is  that  the 
technicians   will  serve   concurrently  in 
three  different  ways:  Fir.st,  perform  full- 
time  civilian  work  in  their  ""its:  second 
perform  miUtary  training  and  duty  in 
their  units;   and  third,  be  available  to 
enter  active  Federal  service  at  any  tune 
their  units  are  called. 

Despite    uniformity    ^'^th    respect    to 
.salaries   and   required   standards   there 
has  been  no  program,  on  a  ""1^°"?.^^: 
tional  basis  for  a  retirement  and  fringe 
benefits  program  for  technicians^  The 
technicians  except  for  those  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  are  considered  State 
ernplovees.  About  16,000  or  40  percent 
a^e   covered   under  Federal   retirement 
systems  which  may  be  eombined  w  1th  the 
social  security  program.  About  24^00  de- 
pend on  social  security  alone  for  their 
Civilian   retirement  coverage.  It  should 
be  noted  that  a  total  of  92  percent  of  the 
technicians,  however,  are  covered  under 
social  security  which  may  be  combmed 
with  State  retirement  programs. 

The  fringe  benefit  program  of  tech- 
nicians, such  as  group  health  and  group 
?ife  insurance,  is  dependent  solely  on 
coverage  which  may  vary  from  no  cover- 
age to  whatever  may  be  provided  for 
other  State  employees. 

in  addition  there  is  the  matter  of 
clarifying  the  precise  legal  status  of  the 
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technicians  to  prevent  conflicting  court 
decisions  reRarding  third  party  claims 
against  the  Government  arising  out  of 
accidents  within  the  scope  of  employ- 
ment. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  has  been  long 
overdue  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  in  a 
position  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
approval  of  this  legislation  by  the 
Concress. 

Mr  STAFFORD  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPELAKER  Is  there  obiectlon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont? 

There  was  no  obiectlon. 
Mr.  3TAfTORD  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  to  give 
National  Guard  technicians  .'rtatus  as 
Federal  employees,  thus  making  them 
eligible  for  civil  service  retirement 
benefits. 

I  ha,\i*  jjersonally  introduced  leei.sla- 
tion  to  accomplish  this  recoKnition  on 
three  difTerent  occasions  Such  recogni- 
tion of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by 
National  Guard  technicians  is  long  over- 
due For  years,  our  Vermont  technicians 
•lave  been  -.v-thout  status  bv  either  the 
State  or  Federal  Government  They  and 
their  families  deserve  much  better  treat- 
ment 

While  this  bill,  reported  imanimously 
by  our  Armed  Services  Committee,  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  it  to.  the 
important  aspect  is  that  it  does  give  these 
technicians  Federal  employee  status.  I 
hope  that  :t  may  be  approved  as  is.  so 
that  It  may  become  law  at  its  effective 
date  on  the  first  day  of  next  vear 

It  :s  a  step  in  the  right  direction  It 
IS  a  step  wrich  is  long  overdue  I  urge 
its  overwhelming  approval 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr.  Speaker  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ;it  this  point  \n  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York' 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  support 
fully  the  unanimuus  consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  '  Mr. 
Hardy  1  on  S  3865  to  clarify  the  status 
of  National  Guard  technicians. 

I  supported  'his  proposal  when  it  was 
approved  by  tiie  House  last  year  as  a 
section  of  H  R.  J.  I  was  disappointed 
when  the  otiier  bod>-  deleted  the  section 
in  order  to  make  a  further  study 

S  3865  is  nece-ssary  and  timely  legis- 
lation, and  I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  using  this  expedited 
procedure  to  clear  this  measure  for  sig- 
nature by  the  President 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  '.gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  .support  of  this  legislation  For  a  long 
time,  I  have  felt  that  Congress  has  been 
in.-.ensitive  to  the  situation  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians.  For  one  thmg, 
they  are  not  a  particularly  large  group, 
.10  their  voice  has  nut  spoken  as  loudly  as 


other  interest  groups  They  number  only 
40,000.  300  of  which  are  stationed  in  New- 
Hampshire 

Basically,  the  problem  of  the.se  tech- 
nicians over  the  years  has  been  that  they 
have  not  had  an  identifiable  employer 
Caught  in  limbo  between  the  Federal  and 
State  Goveniinents.  where  their  pay 
comes  from  Federal  funds  but  their  or- 
ders from  State  otflcials,  the  National 
Guard  technicians  have  been  claimed  by 
neither 

As  a  consequence,  most  of  the.se  men 
have  no  retirement  benefits  due  to  civil 
.-mployment.  other  than  social  secniity 
and  this  only  during  the  past  15  years. 
Neither  do  they  have  the  protection  of  iin 
employer-sponsored  health  Insurance 
plan  nor  that  of  an  employer-sponsored 
life  insurance  plan  .And  what  Is  more, 
because  they  have  no  identifiable  em- 
ployer, they  have  no  place  to  go  to  take 
their  grievances. 

Mr  Spt-aker.  I  urge  enactment  of  this 
legislation  because  it  will  end  a  serious 
inequity  which  has  exl.sted  for  too  long 
a  time.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
House  has  already  passed  similar  legis- 
lation, first  in  the  autumn  of  1966.  and 
second  in  February  of  last  year.  The  lat- 
ter was  contained  m  title  II  of  H  R  -. 
But  in  both  ca.ses,  due  to  a  number  of 
considerations,  neither  ever  found  its 
way  luU)  the  law  of  the  land, 

I  have  been  working  with  the  National 
Guard  technicians  on  their  problem  for 
manv  vears  now,  and  I  feel  it  is  intoler- 
able that  Congress  allow  this  situation 
to  continue  to  exist  luiy  longer.  The.se 
men  have  stcK>d  ready  to  servo  or  ha\e 
served  In  World  War  II.  Berlin.  Korea. 
Lebanon.  Europe,  and  Vietnam.  They  are 
the  backbone  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
It  IS  fair  to  .^ay  that  without  them,  there 
would  be  no  (lUard. 

Congre.ss  should  4lve  them  the  stand- 
ing cUid  the  recognition  which  they  have 
earned  and  deserve,  and  I  urge  that  the 
House  give  its  unanimous  approval  to 
this  legislation 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  lime,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table  

RESIGNATION    I-HOM    COMMITTEE 
ON   THE   JUDICIARY 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  resignation  from  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

.•\UGrsT  1,  1968 
De.*r  Mr   Speakfr;  Pleaae  accept  my  realc- 
natlon  rri>m  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
effective  immediately. 
Respec  trull  V, 

James  C  Cobman 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resicnation  will  be  accepted 
There  was  n  >  .ib;tctii>n 


The  SPEAKER  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted 
There  was  no  objection 


RESIGNATION   FROM   COMMITTEES 
The  SPE.AKER  laid  before  the  Hou.se 
the  following  lesignation  from  commit- 
tees: 

AvovsT  1.   1968 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker  Please  .icrept  my  resig- 
nation from  tlie  Committees  on  Post,  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service  »nd  Science  and  Astro- 
:i.uitlc!« 

Sincerely. 

WiLLUM  J   Green. 


RETIRPD  SERVICEMAN'S  FAMILY 
PROTECTION  PLAN 

Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con.sent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er'., desk  the  bill  H.R.  12323'  to  amend 
chapter  73  of  title  10.  United  Stah  s 
Code,  relating  to  the  retired  serviceman's 
family  protection  plan,  and  for  other 
purixises,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

.Strllie  out  all  .ifter  '.he  enacting  clau.se  and 
insert  -That  chapter  73  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code  U  iimended  a.s  follows: 

■•(n    Section   14311  b)    Is  .imended   to  read 
as    follows-    ■•'(bl    To    provide    ,in    annuity 
■incler  section  1434  of  this  title.  .1  person  cov- 
ered by  subsection   lal    may  elect  to  recehe 
a  reduced  amount  of  th.  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  to  which  he  may  become  entitled 
as  .1  result  of  .service  in  lUs  armed  force    Fx- 
■ept    ,is     )therwlse   provided    m   this   section. 
unless  It  is  made  before  he  completes  nlno- 
•een    vears    ^r    service    for    which    he    Is   cn- 
•1  tied    to   credit   in   'he   computation    of   his 
basic    pav,    the    election    must    be    made    at 
least  I  wo  years  before  the  first  day  for  which 
retired  pav  or  retainer  pay  Is  granted    How- 
pver.    If.    because    of    mlliuirv    operations     ,1 
member  is  a-sslgned  to  an  Isolated  station  ^t 
is    missing.    Interned    In    a    neutral    countrv 
captured  by  a  hostile  iorce.  or  beleaguered  .  r 
besieged,  and   for   that   reason   :.s   unable   to 
make  an  election  before  completing  nineteen 
years  nf  that  .service,  he  may  make  the  elec- 
tion, to  become  effective  immediately,  within 
one   year   after   he   ceases   to  be   assigned    to 
•.hat  station    ir  returns  to  the  jurisdiction  "f 
his    armed    force,    as    the    case    mav    be     .\ 
member  to  whom  retired  pay    >r  retainer  pav 
IS   granted   retroactively,   and   who   is   other- 
wise eligible        make  an  election,  may  make 
the  election  within  ninety  days  alter  receiv- 
ing notice  that  such  pay  has  been  granted 
to  him    An  election  made  after  the  dat-    'f 
enactment  of   this  amendment  is  not  eflec- 
tl  e  If— 

■••(It  the  elector  dies  during  the  f^rst 
thirty-day  period  he  Is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  as  a  result  of  a  physlclal  condition  which 
led  to  his  being  granted  retired  pay  under 
■  hapter  61  of  tlUe  10  with  a  dlsablhtv  if 
100  per  centum  under  the  standard  sched'.i'.e 
of  rating  disabilities  In  use  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
termlnaUon  of  the  per  centum  of  his  dis- 
ability; 

■■  ■  2)  the  dtsabUlty  was  not  the  result  ..>f 
injurv  or  disease  received  in  line  of  duty  as  a 
direct  result  of  armed  conflict;  and 

■■■13 1  his  widow  >-r  children  are  entitled 
to  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
under  chapter  13  flf  title  38  based  upon  his 
death  ' 

••i2i  Section  1431(ci  Is  amended  to  read 
■as  follows: 

••'(C)  An  election  may  be  changed  or  re- 
voked by  the  elector  before  the  first  day  for 
which  retired  i^r  retainer  pay  Is  t;ranted  I'n- 
less  It  is  made  on  the  basis  of  restored  ment.-l 
competencv  under  section  1433  of  this  title 
.  r  unless  it  is  made  before  the  elector  com- 
pletes nineteen  years  of  service  for  which 
he  is  entitled  to  credit  In  the  computatlm 
of  his  basic  pay  iln  which  case  only  'he 
latest  change  or  revocation  shall  be  effec- 
tive), the  change  or  revocation  Is  not  etlec- 
tlve  If  It  Is  made  less  than  two  >car5  before 
the  first  dav  for  which  retired  or  retainer 
pay  Is  granted  TT.e  elector  may,  however, 
before  the  flrsi  day  for  which  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  is  granted,  change  or  re\oke  his 


..lection  (provided  the  change  does  not  Un- 
ease the  amount  of  the  annuity  elected) 
:.,  reflect  a  change  in  the  '"'^-'[tf  1  "/J^fP^,^^: 
,„cv  status  uf  the  member  or  his  lamlly  that 
us  caused  by  death,  divorce,  '^"""/."^^f  ^  "j 
marriage,  or  acquisition  of  a  child,  If  such 
nange  or  revocation  of  election  Is  made  w  th- 
in two   years  of   such   change   In  marital   or 

liependencv  status  '  

••■31   The  text  of  section  1434  Is  amended 

;o  read  as  follows:  „,i,,.>rt 

•  ■,  a  I  The  annuity  that  a  person  Is  entitled 

,0  elect   under  section   1431   or   1432  of   this 

■itle    shall,    in    conformance    with    actuarial 

tables    selected    by    the    Board    of    Actuaries 

aider  section   U36(a.    of   this   title,   be   the 

.mount  specified  by  the  elector  at  the  time 

,(   ihe   election,   but    not    more   than   50   per 

.entum   nor  le.ss  than   12',    per  centum  of 

Kis  retired  or  retainer  pay.  in  no  case  less 

•han   ?25.   He   may   make   the   annuity  pay- 

^  "^Mll  to  or  on  behalf  of.  the  surviving 
>pouse,  ending  when  the  spouse  dies  or  re- 
marries; v.«v,-i#   „f 

•  •(2)  in  equal  .shares  to.  or  on  behalf  01, 
the  surviving  children  eligible  for  the  an- 
nultv  at  the  time  each  payment  Is  due,  end- 
;uB  when  there  i.^  no  surviving  eligible  child; 

"^•••(31  to  or  on  behalf  of,  the  surviving 
pouse.  and  after  the  death  or  remarriage 
■f  that  spouse,  In  equal  shares  to.  or  on 
behalf  of.  the  surviving  eligible  children. 
.  ndlng   when   there   Is   no  surviving   eligible 

hild  .  .     .  „,. 

■  '(bi  \  person  mav  elect  to  provide  both 
the  annuity  provided  in  clause  d)  of  sub- 
jection (a/ and  that  provided  In  clause  (21 
of  subsection  lai.  but  the  combined  amount 
t  the  annuities  may  not  be  more  than  f^O 
,er  centum  nor  less  than  12',  per  centum  of 
his  retired  or  retainer  pay  but  In  no  case 
less  than  825.  ,^        ,„j„, 

•■■(C)    An   election   of    an   annuity    under 
,lause   (1   or   (2.    of  subsection   (a^. J'  *"y 
■  omblnatlon   of  annuities  under  subsection 
<b)    shall  provide  that  no  deduction  may  be 
made  from  the  electors  retired  or  re^ner 
pav  after  the  last  day  of  the  month  In  which 
•here  's  no  beneflclarv  who  would  be  eligible 
for  the  annuity  if  the  elector  died.  For  the 
j.urpoees  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  child 
'other  than  a  child  who  Is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting himself  because  of  *  cental  defect 
;,r    phvsical    incapacity    existing    before    his 
.•iKh'eenth  blrthdavl    who  is  at  least  eight- 
een   but   under   twenty-three   years  of   age. 
,nd  who  is  not  pursuing  a  couree  of  study 
.,r  training  defined  in  section   1435.  of  this 
•itle    shall   be  considered   an  eligible  bene- 
iiclarv   tmless   the   Secretary   concerned   ap- 
Mroves    an    application    submitted    by    the 
Inember    under   section    1436(b)(4)    of   this 
title.  An  election  of  an  annuity  under  clause 
3)   of  subsection  (a)   shall  provide  that  no 
deduction  mav  be  made  from  the  electors 
retired  or  retainer  pay  after  the  last  day  of 
•he    month    in    which    there    la    no   eligible 
, pouse  because  of  death  or  divorce. 

-•(d)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
.ection  1444(a)  of  this  title,  a  person  may, 
before  or  after  the  first  day  for  which  re- 
•ired  or  retainer  pay  Is  granted,  provide  for 
:UU3catlne.  during  the  period  of  the  surr  v- 
,i«  .spouse's  ellglbUlty,  a  part  of  the  anaulty 
;mder subsection  (a)(3)  for  payment  t(3 
•hoee  of  his  surviving  children  who  are  not 
hildren  of  that  spouse.' 

••(4)    section    1435(2)  (B)    Is   amended    to 
-ead  as  follows: 

•,Bi    under  eighteen  years  of  age.  or  in- 
, cable  of  supporting  themselves  because  of 

■  mental  defect  or  physical  Incapacity  ex- 
iting before  their  eighteenth  birthday,  or  at 

least  eighteen,  but  under  twenty-three  years 
,i  age  and  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
study  or  training  in  a  high  school,  trade 
.^hoi>l  technical  or  vocational  institute. 
tunlor  college,  college,  university,  or  com- 
barable  recocnlzed  educational  Institution;  . 

■  ■■(5)  section  1435  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  flush  sentences  at  the  end. 


•"For  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)(B),  a 
child  is  considered  to  be  piu^sulng  a  full-time 
course  of  study  or  training  during  an  inter- 
val between  school  years  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed one  hundred  and  fifty  days  If  he  has 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ^- 
retary  concerned  that  he  has  a  bona  fide 
intention  of  commencing,  resuming,  or  con- 
tinuing to  pursue  a  fuU-tlme  cotirse  of  study 
or  training  in  a  recognized  educational  in- 
stitution immediately  after  that  interval. 

"(6)  Section  1436(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows ; 

•"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  1444(a)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may,  upon  application  by  the  re- 
tired member,  allow  the  n.omber— 

•••(1)  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  an- 
nultv  specified  by  him  under  section  1434 
(a)  and  1434  (b)  of  this  title  but  to  not  less 
than  the  prescribed  minimum;  or 

•"(2)  to  withdraw  from  participation  In 
an  annuity  program  under  this  title;    or 

••■(3)  to  elect  the  annuity  provided  under 
clause  (1)   of  section  1434(a)   of  this  title  In 
place  of  the  annuity  provided  under  cla-ase 
(3)    of  such  section,  if  on  the  first  day  for 
which  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is  granted  the 
member  had  In  effect  a  valid  election  under 
clause    (3)     of    such    section,    and    he    does 
not  have  a  child  beneficiary  ^^'^^  '^°^/,^  ?i^ 
ellelble    for    the    annuity    provided    under 
clause    (3)    of   such   section.   For   this   pur- 
pose, a  child  (Other  than  a  child  who  is  in- 
capable of  supporting  himself  because  of  a 
mental  defect  or  physical   Incapacity  exlst- 
mg  before  his  elghteer;»h  birthday)    who  Is 
at   least  eighteen,   but    under   twenty-three 
vears    of    age    shall    not    be    considered    an 
ellelble  beneficiary;   or 

•• '(4)   to  elect  that  a  child  (other  than  a 
child  who  is  incapable  of  supporting  l^^mself 
because  of  a  mental  defect  or  physlca      n- 
capaclty  existing  before  his  eighteenth  blrtli- 
daV)    Who  is   at   least  eighteen,   ^ut   under 
twlnty-three  years  of  age  shall  nott>e  •con- 
sidered eligible  for  the  annuity  provided  un- 
der S"^e  (2)  of  section  1434(a)  o^T  this  t    le^ 
or   for   an   annuity    provided    under   section 
1434(b)    of  this  title.  If  on  the  first  day  for 
which  retired  or  retainer  pay  is  granted  the 
member  had  In  effect  a  valid  election  under 
™aS^  [2)  of  section  1434(a)  of  this  title,  or 
under    section    1434(b)     of    this    title. 
A  retired   member   may  not  reduce   an   an- 
nuity under  clause    ( 1 »    of  t^ls  Bubsecf^on. 
or  withdraw  under  clause   (2)    of  this  sub- 
section    earlier    than   the    first   day    of    the 
sevenS;  calendar  month  beginning  after  he 
appUeVfor  reduction  or  withdrawal  A  change 
of  election  under  clause  ,3)   of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  month  in  which  appli- 
cation   Is    made.    An    election    under    clause 
^4)    of     his  subsection  shall  be  effective   on 
ihl   first   day   of   the   month    following   the 
month   in  which   application   is   made   and 
Ton  the  effective  date  there  Is  no  Burviv ing 
child  who  would  be  eligible  for  an  annuity 
provided   under   clause    .2)    of   -;;ti°n     434 
(a)    or  under  section  1434(b),  of  this  title  if 
h  'elector  died,  no  deduction  -^-\^^^-^fl 
for  such  an  annuity  to,  or  on  behalf  of.  a 
chlirfrom   the  elector's  retired  or  retainer 
nav    for    that    month    or    any    subsequent 
month    NO   amounts  by   which   a   members 
mired   or   retainer   pav   is  reduced   prior   to 
the  effective  date  of  a  reduction  of  annuity. 
In  hdrlwil    Change   of   election,   or  election 
under  this  subsection  may  be  refunded  to 
or   credited    on   behalf   of,    the   member   by 
virtue  of  an  application  made  by  him  under 
this  subsection. 

"(7)   Section  1437  is  amended  to  read  .'S 

follows : 

•'•5  1437    Payment  of  annuity 

•'••(a)  Except  as  provided  m  subsection  (b) 
each  annuit^y  pavable  under  this  chapter 
accrues  as  of^he  "first  day  of  the  month  m 
which  the  person  upon  whose  pay  ^^e  an- 
nuity is  based  dies.  Payments  shall  be  made 
in  equal  installments  and  not  later  than  the 


fifteenth  day  of  each  month  foll°^'^B /^^^ 
month.  However,  no  annuity  ^^^rues  for  the 
month  in  which  entitlement  thereto  ends. 

••^b)  Each  annuity  payable  to  or  on  be- 
half of  an  eligible  child  (Other  than  a  child 
Who  IS  Incap^fble  of  -PP^rtlng  ^im-'  ^-: 
cause  of  a  mental  defect  or  Pii^slcal  in  a 
'plclty  existing  before  his  elgbteenth  binh- 
dav)  as  dehned  in  section  1435(2.  (B)  ox 
tMs   title  who   IS   at   least  eighteen  years  of 

Ski^gat-^^^^^d^^^ucat^^t:^^^ 
^""  a)  ts"of"the  first  day  of  the  month  in 

vs  !f^=^^s:T^r:uS^chi^; 

eighteenth  birthday  occurs  in  the  same  or  a 

'^"."2'" LTtJe  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  an  eligible 
Tmid'occurrif  the  member  upon  -^ose  pay 
the    annuity    is    based    a.ed    m    ■'    pieceding 

"'""^Js,  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  month  in 
which  a  hUd  first  becomes  ur  again  becomes 
ellelble  1  that  eligible  child's  eighteenth 
birThd9*lnd  the  death  of  the  member  upon 
Whose  p!^  the  annuity  is  based  both  occurred 
in  a  preceding  month  or  months 
H.-iwever  no  .^uch  .mnuity  Is  payable  or  ac- 
crues lor  any  month  prior  to  tne  effective 
date  of  this  subsection  ' 

••,8.    section    1446(ai(2.     li    amended    by 
.triklng  out  'IS'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

'^^.'^EC  2  Chapter  67  of  title  10,  United 
st.fes  code  is  amended  by  adding  to  sec- 
uon  133  °  the  following  new  subsection: 

,;-'u^r^:^^-.^:?^^.e^e^ 
i^-^^c^o^^h^bt^rr^rem:;;^ 

-^-T?;^meSr:'::w=SLl431 
nf  title  10  united  States  C><ie.  applies  on  the 
date  of  enac  ment  of  this  Act,  the  provisions 
;<.P^ttoii  1434(C)  of  that  title,  a.s  amended 
;fy  mis  ..ct  're  effective  immediately  and 
automaticauy.  ^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ann^u^tyUde^chapt. 

TtMs   .°ct'' but  dd'n^t  make  the  election 

^f,^rf  That  election  becomes  effective  on 
fL'fflrst^av   of   the   month   following   the 

^rP  S25    or  less,  or  in  from  two  to  tblrty-s  x 

i  retired  member  described  in  the  first  sen- 
tnce  of  this  section,  who  does  not  make  .he 
Son  provided  under  this  section^  w-lU  not 
be  allowed  under  section  1436(b)  of  title  10. 
to  reduce  an  annuity  or  withdraw  from  par- 
Ucipatlon  in  an  annuity  program  under  that 

^'^•^SEC  5  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  elections  in  effect  on  he 
datt  of  enactment  will  remain  under  the 
c^s^  tables  applicable  on  tbe  date  °f  re«re; 
ment,  and  the  annuities  provided  thereunder 
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»b*ll  be  payable  to  those  eligible  beneflclarlee 
preacrtbed  under  the  law  In  fffect  f.n  the  day 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thl»  Act 

S«c  8  Clauae  'li  and  clause  i8i  of  sec- 
tion 1.  and  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  this  Act  are 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  Bemaln- 
ln«  provisions  of  this  Act  are  effective  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  third  calendar  month  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  However,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  any 
member  to  whom  section  1431  of  title  10. 
Cnlted  States  C<.(lf  ipp'.X  n  -ni"  date  nf 
enactment  of  this  Act  may  before  the  flrst 
day  If  :)r:e  thirteenth  -a;cr.ii  ir  m  'nth  '5e«m- 
nlng  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
submit  a  written  application  to  the  Secretary 
concerned  requesting  that  an  election  or  a 
change  or  revocation  of  election  made  by 
such  member  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  continue  to  be  governed  by 
the  provisions  of  section  1431  (b)  or  'c»  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code  as  In  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  " 

Mr.  HARDY  during  the  reading '  Mr 
Speaker  I  aslc  unanimou.s  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the 
amendii>e4it  and  that  It  be  printed  m  the 

RECORD 

The  SPELMCER.  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  .gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr    HARDY   Mr   Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1967,  the  H  juse  passed  H.R   12323. 
as  rep<5rted  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
represents  a  Department  of  Defense  leg- 
islative recommendation,  the  purpose  of 
which  IS  to  liberalize  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  retired  serviceman's  family 
protection  plan — RSFPP — so  as  to  en- 
courage greater  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram by  retiring  service  personnel 

At  the  present  time,  participation  bv 
retiring  personnel  is  only  16  percent,  and 
therefore  the  Board  of  Actuaries  as  well 
as  the  Depar.ment  of  Deiense  have  rec- 
ommended liberalization  of  this  self- 
flnancmg  survivor  benefit  program  for 
retiring  service  personnel 

BrieP.y.  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  pa.-vsed 
by  the  House,  made  the  following 
changes  to  current  law 

First.  The  committee  authorized  with- 
drawals from  the  proi;ram  to  become  ef- 
fective after  a  12-month  .vaitinij  ;)enod 
Second  The  committee  a:; reed  to  ex- 
tend the  withdrawal  privilege  to  the  ap- 
proximately 5.700  participants  now  In 
the  prot;ram  who  had  :;ot  previously  in- 
corporated the  restoration  option — op- 
tion No  4 — with  their  election  However. 
the  nght  to  this  additional  =;roup  of  iwr- 
tlclpants.  under  the  Hou.«e  bill,  was  lim- 
ited to  those  with  a  ':vint;  beneficiary 
Third  The  committee  al.so  provided 
that  Reserve  officers  retired  under  title 
III  of  Public  Law  80-810  at  age  60  would 
be  entilted  to  i^articurtition  in  the  RSFPP 
immediatelv  u;)on  their  being  approved 
for  retired  pay  rather  than  the  first  day 
of  the  following:  month  as  jjrovided  by 
the  Uniform  Retirement  Day  Act 

Fourth  Finally,  the  commitU'e  ap- 
proved various  technical  changes  rec- 
ommended by  the  Board  of  Actuaries  and 
the  Deparfnent  of  Defense 

On  Monday,  July  29.  1968.  the  Senate 
passed  H  R    123'-' J  with  an  amendment 


which  struck  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  subslitiited  new  language  m  the  fonn 
of  an  amendment 

The  amendment  substituted  by  the 
.Senate  generally  adopted  the  Hou.se  pro- 
vi.'^lons  except  for  two  major  dlfTerences: 
First  Under  the  House-pa.ssed  bill,  a 
retired  member  who  wished  to  reduce  an 
annuitv  or  withdraw  from  the  annuity 
procram  would  have  been  authorized  to 
do  so  effective  on  the  flrst  day  of  the 
month  following  a  12-month  waiting 
period 

Under  the  Senate  bill,  this  waiting  pe- 
riod was  reduced  to  6  months  Tlie  De- 
partment of  Defense  strongly  supp<->rted 
the  6-month  rule  for  both  reductions  and 
withdrawals,  whereas  the  Board  ot  Ac- 
tuaries would  have  preferred  a  m(jre  con- 
servative 12-month  rule  However,  the 
Senate  concurred  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  recommendation  since  m  the 
absence  of  .ictual  experience  under  one 
or  the  other  rule,  no  .-ompelling  statisti- 
cal basis  can  be  developed  m  supiwrt  •.it 
one  of  the  other  alternatives 

Second  The  .second  major  change  re- 
lates to  those  retired  members  who  wish 
to  withdraw  from  tiie  annuity  program 
and  who  had  not  incorporated  option  No. 
4  with  their  orUtlnal  election.  Option  No. 
4  provides  that  reductions  in  retired  pay 
would  cea.se  ui>jn  the  death  of  an  eligi- 
ble beneflciaiT 

Under  the  HoiLse  language  these  ap- 
proximately 5.700  participants  In  the  pro- 
gram who  had  not  included  option  No  4 
In  their  election  would  have  been  permit- 
ted U)  withdraw  from  the  program  after 
a  r2-month  waiting  period  provided 
that,  at  the  time  they  mdlcated  an  in- 
tention to  withdraw,  they  have  a  living 
beneflciao' 

The  Senate  change  would  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  such  retired  member 
have  a  living  beneficiary  and  would  also 
permit  such  withdrawal  after  a  6-month 
waiting  period  as  previously  indicated. 

Of  approximately  80.000   retired  par- 
ticipants in  the  program,  there  are  Icss 
than  5.700  who  did  not  elect  the  restora- 
tion option — option  No.  4.  Of  that  num- 
ber   It  IS  estimated  that  700,  or   1   out 
of  8  may  not  have  an  eligible  beneficiary 
The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, m  commenting  on  this  liberalization 
of   the    House   provision,   .stated    that   It 
recognized   that   if   all   700   participants 
who  are  without  an  eligible  beneficiary 
choose  to  withdraw,  the  Impact  on  the 
fund  may  approximate  $2  5  million  How- 
ever,  the  Senate  committee   points  out 
that  since  all  other  participants  will  be 
provided  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
program,    tiiose    imrticipants   without    a 
living   beneficiary   should   also  bs^  simi- 
larly treated.  Furthei more,  it  '.vas  ;wl\Ued 
out  that  m  the  view  of  the  Senair'this 
cost    Is    not    excessive    since    the    total 
amount  withheld  for  all  participants  m 
the  annuity  program  through  1965  was 
$149  6  million,  of  which  only  $41  5  mil- 
lion has  been  paid  to  5.850  survivors. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  ad- 
vised the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
that  It  fully  concurs  In  the  Senate  ac- 
tion and  urges  the  committee  and  the 
House  to  accept  the  Senate  amendments 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  depart- 
mental letter. 


.^!,.sisTANT  Secretary  nr  Vtrcusr. 

Wa-'^hington.DC.July  JO.  1968 

Military   Personnel   Policy.) 
Hon  L   Mendel  Kiyers, 

dafTTjiin     CommUtee    on    Armed    Services 
H"usf    01    Represcjitafircs.    Wa^h\ngton, 
D  C 
Dtar  Mr    chairman     It  !.i  vmderstood  that 
the  .-Senate  on  29  Julv  Ut«R  p.issed  H  R    12323 
a    bin    "To    amend    Chapter    73    uf    title    li 
United  StHies  Code,  rehitlng  to  the  Retired 
Servlceman'.s  Pamllv  Protection  PUn.  and  for 
other  purpo.ses  " 

The  bill  ii.s  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  Uiclude- 
a  number  ot  amendmenu  to  the  House- 
pasf^ed  bill,  .ill  of  which  the  Dep.irtment  of 
Defense  favors  and  believes  will  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Piimlly  Prntev-tlon  Plan 

Tiie  Department  uf  Defen.se  solicits  your 
support  for  the  Senate-prissed  version  of  H  i{ 
12323  and  urges  'hat  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives enact  that  Senate  version 

Your   continued    and   person. il    interest   In 
this  important  legislation  affecting  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  and  their  families 
is  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Wn-LiAM  W   Bekc 
\taiOT  General    USAF 
Deputy  Assx'itant  Secretary  of  Deiense 

Tlie    Senate     amendment    was    con- 
curred In 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 
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ELECTION  TO  COMMTTTEE  ON  WAYS 
AND  MEANS 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker  I 
call  up  House  Re.solutlon  1279  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The   Clerk    read    the    resolution,   as 

follows : 

H    Res    1279 

ReaoUed.  That  the  following- named  Mem- 
bers be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Ways  and  Means:  James  C 
CoRMAN.  of  callforriui  William  J.  Grein.  of 
Pennsylvania 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
.A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table- 


PERMISSION    FOR    COMMTTTEE    ON 
MERCHANT    MARINE    AND    FISH- 
ERIES TO   SIT  DURING  GENERAL 
DEBATE  TODAY 
Mr     ALBERT     Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 

be  permitted  to  .sit  during  general  debate 

today. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma.' 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXEMPTING  FROM  COMBAT  MEM- 
BERS OP  FAMILY  OF  SERVICE- 
MEN KILLED  IN  \TETNAM 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr  MARSH  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  exempt  from 
combat  assignment  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  whose  brother,  father  or 
sister  had  been  killed  in  action  or  died 
\n  line  of  duty  in  the  Vietnam  war  unless 
the  service  man  or  woman  volunteered 
for  dutv  in  a  combat  area. 

Under  the  present  policy,  a  sole  sur- 
uvlnu  son  has  such  an  exemption,  but 
ther:  are  instances  where  a  family  with 
several  sons  have  lost  one  son  and  found 
one  or  more  of  their  other  sons  faced 
xvlth  military  .service  in  Vietnam. 

I  feel  it  is  a  great  hardship  and  unfair 
to  impose  additional  risks  on  a  family 
that  has  already  suffered  a  heavy  lo^. 
\vhen  under  our  present  policy  for  mlll- 
tarv  dutv.  there  are  many  young  men 
^vho  would  not  be  expected  to  perform 
military  .service  in  Vietnam. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  combat 
deaths  of  men  from  my  congressional 
district,  and  there  are  presently  situa- 
tions in  .some  of  these  famUies  where 
other  sons  are  in  the  military  service 
and  are  facing  duty  in  Vietnam.  This  is 
,10  doubt  the  case  in  every  congressional 
district  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  exemp- 
tion can  be  waived  by  the  serviceman  if 
Me  does  not  wish  to  avail  himself  of  it. 
but  if  he  does,  he  would  not  be  precluded 
from  military  duty,  but  must  be  assigned 
to  a  noncombat  station  in  some  other 
area  of  the  world. 


necticut:  Mr.  Tenzer,  of  New  York;  Mr 
MCCULLOCH,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Poff,  of 
Virginia. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr     CEDERBERG.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present.  ,        ,  „ 

Mr.  ALBERT   Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 

call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  No,  3011 


Ashley 
Baring 
Battln 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Brock 

Brown,  Mich. 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Olawson,  Del 
Cont« 
Conyera 
Cowger 
C.-amer 
Davis.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Dwver 

BKh 


Everett 

Eylns,  Tenn 

FelfJhan 

Flood 

Kra.ser 

Frelinghuyseii 

FMlton.  Tenn. 

Gardner 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Hi^bert 

Heckler.  Mass 

Herlong 

Holland 

Karsten 

Klrwan 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Lipscomb 


Lukens 

Mathlas.  O.illf 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morse.  Mass 

Quia 

QuUlen 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Roth 

Rondebu.sh 

Tea^rue,  Tex 

unman 

Vanlk 

Waggonne- 

Watson 

WUUs 

Wylle 

■Wyman 


his   request   at   this   time   and   perhaps 
renew  it  later  today. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  wish  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  un- 
t'ermane  amendments  to  the  bill,  and  I 
will  certainly  use  all  my  efforts  to  see 
that  they  do  not  come  back  from 
conference. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  would  not 
feel  that  he  would  need  instructions  from 
the  House  to  uphold  the  House  position 
with  respect  to  ungermane  amendments? 
Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the 
House  conferees  will  be  firm  enough  to 
protect  the  House  position. 
Mr.  GROSS.  In  toto? 
Mr  MORGAN.  In  toto. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  this 
assurance  from  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentlemen  has  that 
assurance  from  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  we  have 
assurance  that  the  ungermane  amend- 
ments which  the  other  body  has  placed 
on  this  bill  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House? 
Mr  MORGAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
mv  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and  appoints  the  following  confer- 
ees: Messrs.  Morgan  and  Zablocki.  Mrs. 
Kelly.  Messrs.  Hays.  Adair.  Mailliard. 
and  Broomfield. 


CHROMITE  ORE  IMPORTS 
Mr     CURTIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
ananimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
tor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
\Iis.souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  an  extension 
in  the  Record  that  I  inserted  yesterday 
at   page  24564  entitled  "Chromite  Ore 

Imports."  , 

This  involves  a  series  of  correspond- 
ence I  have  had  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
•etarv  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
•  ions'  In  this  correspondence  Mr. 
Macomber  sUtes  that  it  is  in  our  own 
•lational  interest  not  to  import  chromite 
ore  from  Rhodesia  and  thus  increase  our 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  ver>-  interesting  national 
;iolicy  which  I  think  deserves  the  atten- 
•ion  of  the  Congress. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


\PPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  COMMISSION  FOR  THE 
RE\'IEW  OF  FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
LAWS  RELATING  TO  WIRETAP- 
PING AND  ELECTRONIC  SURVEIL- 
LANCE 


The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  .section  304(b).  Public  Law 
'»0-351,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem^rs 
of  the  National  Commission  for  the  Re- 
view of  Federal  and  State  Laws  Relating 
to  Wiretapping  and  Electronic  Surveil- 
lance the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:   Mr.  St.   Once,  of  Con- 


APPOmTMENT   OF   CONFEREES    ON 
HR     15263.    AMENDING    FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE   ACT   OF    1961 
Mr    MORGAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  'H.R.  15263)   to 
amend  further  the   Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,    with    a    Senate    amendment 
there,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  resernng 
the  right  to  object.  I  assume  that  it  is 
the  foreign  aid  bill  that  you  wish  to  take 
to  conference? 

Mr.    MORGAN.    The     gentleman    Is 

Mr  GROSS.  Am  I  correctly  informed 
that  there  are  a  number  of  ungermane 
amendments  that  the  other  body  placed 

on  this  bill? 

Mr  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. '  There  are  several  ungermane 
amendments  to  the  bill.  ^,„^,^ 

Mr  GROSS.  OL-course.  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  others  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  these  ungermane  amendments 
have  had  no  opportunity  whatever  to  go 
into  the  parliamentarj'  situation,  and  it 
would  be  my  suggestion  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  is  so  disposed,  to  \\-ithdraw 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15387, 
POSTAL  ASSAULTS  AND  PERSON- 
NEL CEILING 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iH.R. 
15387)   to  amend  title  39.  United  States 
Code    to  provide  for  disciplinary  action 
against    employees    in    the    ix>stal    field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  in 
such  service  in  the  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFFREN-CE   REPORT    iH     RePT.   NO.    1822) 

The  comraUtee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
aTecm?  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  fol- 
lowing  ;.\imbered   amendments  of   the  Sen- 
ate tS  the  bill   (H.R,  153871,  to  amend  title 
39    United   States  Code,   to  provide  for  dls- 
ciplmarv    action    acainst    employees    m    the 
vo'-txl   field    .service    -.vho   assault    other   eni- 
plovees  m  such  service  in  the  performance 
o'  'cfficia:    duties,    and    for    other    purposes. 
havina   met.   after  full   and   free   conference, 
have   agreed   to  recommend   and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
Amendment  numbered  1 :  Tl:.at  the  House 
-oced"  'r^ni  .ts  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by 
The    Senate    amendment    in.sert    the    word 
-with"   immediatelv   after  the  word   •■Inter- 
feres"-   and   the  Senate   agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendm^Tit  numbered  2  That  the  House 
recede  from  r.a  di-i.v«reement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2  and  agree 
t(3  t.'ie  same 

T   J    DUl.SK! 

David  N   Henderson. 

Arnold  Oi  -.cn 

ROBESr  J     CuRBBTT 

Manage'^  -i   f--  Pa"-   "f  f''   Hot"' 

MlKf  MONRONBT 

Ralph    W     YARBrRroH 
JiNNiNGs  Ranoo:  Pit 
Hiram  t.   Fong 
J   Caleb  B<jog8. 
Managers  on   {>••'  Pari  of  the  Senate 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  .it 
the  conference  on  the  d'.^mreeinit   •.  .'ei  -r 
the  t*o  Houses  on  the  two  nvmibered  amend- 
ment* of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ^H  R    153B7'. 
t.>  .imend  title  39   United  St  ites  Code,  to  pro- 
vide fur  disciplinary  action  against  employeco 
m  the  postjil  field  ser-.ioe  wno  .iss-iult  other 
employees  In  such  service  in   the   pertorm- 
,inre   of    offltlal    duties     and    for   other    pur- 
p.s^s    submit  the  following  statement  in  ex- 
pUm  itlon  of  the  effect  of   the  .action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  .icccfm^anvlng  conference  report 

.\menament  No  1  The  House  bill  provided 
for  dlsclpUniry  action  against  any  posUl 
emplovee  who  aasaalw.  resl.'ita.  opp<-)6e8.  Im- 
pedes '  intimidates,  or  Interferes  with  any 
other  postal  emplovee  while  performing  offi- 
cial duties  Senate  amendment  No  1  limits 
this  disciplinary  authority  to  cases  of  as- 
s.tuit  only 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  dlsagreemen. 
to  Senate  amendment  No  1  with  an  imend- 
ment  which  m.iHes  x  technical  and  clarlfyinK 
chani^e  in  lanxua^e.  aJid  the  .-ienate  agrees 
to  the   s.\me 

Amendment  No  2:  Senate  amendment  No 
2  .idds  a  section  3  to  the  House  bill  which 
provides,  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
thit  emplovees  In  the  pi>stal  field  service 
(other  thari  emplovees  In  reKlonal  offices i 
and  emplovees  .f  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Engineering  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
□u-nt  shall  be  exempted  from  the  limitation 
un  -he  number  of  civilian  emplovees  pre- 
sc-bed  by  section  201  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968.  Public  Law 
90-  364  The  new  section  3  also  excludes  such 
exempted  emplovees  fr.m  being  taken  Into 
account  m  applying  the  employee  celling 
prescribed  bv  section  201.  Public  Law  90-364 

The  House  bill  contained  no  such  pro- 
vision 

The  House  recedes 

EXPLANATION     OF     C'^NrERE.NCB     AC.REIMENT     RE- 
GARDING POSTAL  SERVICE  PERSONNEL  CEILING 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  em- 
p:  Ament  celling,  insofar  as  the  Pr«t  Office 
Department  is  concerned    will  not  apply  to — 

I  1 1  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing, and 

(2>  The  postal  field  service  (other  than 
employees   in   the   regional   offices i 

The  conference  ajjreement  does  not  exempt 
the  Waahington  headquarters  office  (other 
than  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing) from  the  personnel  celling  It  does  not 
exempt  any  part  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment appropriated  funds  from  the  budget 
expenditure  reductions  required  by  sections 
302  ur  203  of  Public  Law  90-  364 

The  provision  exempting  the  postal  field 
service  Includes  the  personnel  of  Uhe  field 
inspection  service,  the  postal  data  centers. 
and  the  supplies  centers,  all  of  which  are 
part  of  the  postU  rteld  service  but  not  part 
of  the  regional  ;jfflces 

Bureau  Of  Research  arid  E'lgirieerxng  The 
conterer.ie  .-vgreement  provides  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Rese,vrch  and  Engineering  personne. 
celling  shall  not  apply  to  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  In  the  Poet  Office 
Department  headquarters  This  Bureau. 
Vkhlch  wai  created  by  Public  Law  3«  49J  on 
July    5     1^66     represents    the    real    hope    f^r 


p<-*rai  modernization  effective  management, 
and  impr  .ved  efficiency  SIn-e  its  creation 
approprl.i'lons  for  research  and  engineering 
hive  incre.^sed  fr  .m  118  million  in  fiscal  year 
1966  to  »35  million  In  fiscal  year  1969  The 
number  of  employee*  has  increased  from  276 
on  June  30.  1966  t*>  517  on  June  .30,  1968 
The  Congress  recently  authorized  160  addl- 
Uonal  p<j8ltlona  for  this  Bureau,  making  a 
total  of  675  for  ftscal  year  1969 

The  progress  which  this  Bureau  can  achieve 
In  the  future  for  Improved  p<08tal  services  Is 
far  more  lmp<.)rtAnt  to  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayer  than  the  number  of  people  It 
employs,  or  the  amount  of  money  It  spends, 
can  indicate  It  would  be  a  tragic  and  foolish 
waste  to  cut  back  this  vitally  lmp<irtHnt 
Bureau  to  the  1966  employment  level 

Regional  o^fvt  The  conference  agree- 
ment does  not  exempt  the  regional  offices 
fr.m  the  pers.-)nnel  celling  The  estimated 
personnel  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969 
for  the  regional  offices  Is  3210.  and  the  total 
personnel  In  these  offices  on  June  30.  1966. 
was  3724  The  C'>nferees  believe  that  these 
positions  should  be  subject  to  the  personnel 
limltatMn  as  will  the  positions  la  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  office  which  total  1930 
under  the  1969  dscal  year  authorization 

Mail  volume:  Unlike  some  government 
functions,  the  volume  of  mall  cannot  be  con- 
trolled Mall  volume  has  Increased  from  75  6 
billion  pieces  In  tlsnil  year  1966  to  an  esti- 
mated 84  billion  pieces  In  fiscal  year  1969.  an 
increase  of  8  4  blUmn  pieces 

From  fiscal  year  1J66  to  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1969.  It  is  estimated  that  city  deliveries 
will  increase  by  4  million.  Rural  deliveries 
will  increase  by  660  0<)0.  Business  deliveries 
will  increase  by  J.'Sa.OOO.  Population  will  in- 
crease by  4  million 

Mall  volume  will  continue  to  Increase  as 
the  economy  grows  and  the  population  in- 
creases 

The  employment  celling  will  require  a 
fewer  number  of  postal  employees  to  deliver 
an  ever-increasing  volume  of  mall.  It  will  im- 
ptjse  a  physically  Impossible  task 

Pu'ital  employment  The  personnel  celling 
on  p<58tal  employment,  using  the  June  30 
1966  date,  the  estimated  employment  au- 
thorized by  the  Post  Office  Depar-ment  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1969  (Public  Ijiw  90  3501. 
and  the  personnel  reduction  required,  are 
shown  In  the  first  chart  set  forth  below 

The  second  chart  shows  the  postal  service 
changes  proposed  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, to  accomplish  the  personnel  reduction 
of  83.338. 

RUUCTION  IN  POSITIONS 


Postal  sertnce  changes  required  by  reduction 
in  per-ionnel  to  be  accomplish ed  over  a  4- 
year  per\od   -Continued 

Reduction 
Servu-e  change  m  pontttons 

Parcel    post    delivery     reduce   service 

Mi  5  days  per  week 1.112 

City  business  delivery  -eliminate 
Saturday  service  and  reduce  service 
on  other  days  to  one  dellverv-  a  day.      1,  378 

Rural    dellverv-     reduce    service    to   3 

davs  per  week    - .  1.797 

City  residential  and  rural  delivery- 
no  extension  of  service  to  new 
homes    3-6'" 

Collection   service- -restrict   Saturday 

serv-lce  to  the  Sunday  schedule 3H0 

Eliminate  new  training  programs, 
certain  mechanization  projects, 
management  prognms  for  service 
improvements,  certain  transporta- 
aon  and  logistical  support 5,67(5 


P*rm«n«nt    Other  > 


Total 


1969  iBpropnitwn     SM.W      194.877        761.3U 

CuOitt  Lj«  »0  i*   liiml *n.tM      1M.178       678.076 


Reduction. 


76.539 


6.699 


«3.?38 


ajwd  on  mcnlft  ot  JuiM  *<  tumpU.  ActusI  posiliom  allowed 

^»ti  t)y  montti 

Postal  senHce  changes  required  by  reduction 

in  personnel  to  be  accomplished  over  a  4- 

year  period 

Reduction 

Service  change  in  positions 

Close  all  rural  >  4th  class)  post  offices 

and  50  percent  of  contract  stations.     7.  410 

Close  5,000  3rd  class  post  offices 5.  000 

Close  all  window  services  at  1st  and 

2d  class  post  offices  one  day  a  week.     2.  274 
Eliminate  all  postal  work  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  without  regard  to  de- 
lay In  mall  or  extra  force  required 

for  handling  backlog    -    -.   23.272 

Schedule  work  force  so  as  to  gain 
additional  2  percent  Increase  in 
clerical  productivity  without  regard 

to  delay  in  mall ■     8.558 

City     residential     delivery— eliminate 

Saturday  and  one  .additional  day.       22,  711 


Total 


83.  238 


Another  material  factor  In  the  personnel 
requirements  of  the  postul  service  Is  the 
series  of  legislative  actions  in  recent  years 
directed  to  the  modernl/atlon  of  postal  per- 
sonnel p«)llcles  and  proctKlures 

One  of  the  major  legislative  actions  which 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  manpower  levels  s 
Public  Law  89  301,  enacted  October  29.  1965 
This  law  established  a  rtve-d.iv  workweek 
for  post.ll  emplovees  premium  pay  for  Sun- 
day and  overtime  pay  :or  holiday  work  fi  r 
subsUtute  emplovees  replaced  compensa- 
tory time  off  practices,  and  limited  the  tour 
of  any  em.plovee  on  a  workday  to  a  peru-d 
of  12'  consecutUe  hours  These  pro\  islon,- 
have  required  the  establishment  of  42  940 
new  positions  In  tlie  postal  service  practi- 
cally all  of  which  were  established  after 
June  30.  1U6C 

Per<!0'inr!  ceiling  flexibility.  Tlie  conferee.^ 
have  rejected  the  argument  that  .section  2ul 
of  Public  L;»w  90-364  contains  sufficient  flexi- 
bility for  the  Executive  Branch  to  meet  tlio 
requu-ement.s  of  the  personnel  ceiling  If  only 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budge- 
would  exercise  his  aulhorltv  under  that  sec- 
tion U)  reassign  vacancies  from  one  depart- 
ment to  another 

In  1966,  postal  employment  of  678.ikhi 
represented  approximately  one-fourth  of  tlu- 
totiil  Federal  employment  .if  2,726,000  Thv 
continual  expanding  volume  of  mall  de- 
mands more  postal  employees,  not  less  It 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  the 
Budget  Director  to  reitsslgn  Ju.aoo  vacancies 
from  other  Executive  .igencies  to  meet  tin 
estimated  needs  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment during  tlscal  year  1969.  or  to  make  .m- 
nual  reasslgnments  each  year  thereafter  m 
numbers   running   upwards  :rom   15.000 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
testified  Uiat  he  could  not  see  his  way  clear 
to  giving  any  agency  ciimplete  relief  from 
the  personnel  ceilings,  as  the  conferees  hi  - 
lleve  Is  necessary  In  the  case  of  the  Pf  ;:•. 
Office  Department 

Consequently,  in  view  of  the  mandatorv 
personnel  reductions  to  begin  .is  of  July  1^ 
1968  and  the  lack  oj  any  ;x>ssiblllty  of  relief 
by  reassignment  of  vacancies  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Post- 
mafiter  Oenenil  hiid  no  alternative  but  10 
Issue  the  orders  early  in  July  for  curtailment 
of  mail  services  In  order  to  meet  the  person- 
nel celling  These  orders  have  now  been  post- 
poned until  August  3.  on  the  basis  of  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  July  26.  1968. 

Acceptance  of  the  conference  provisions 
relieving  the  Postal  Field  Service  from  the 
personnel  ceilings  will  remove  any  require- 
ment for  the  Postmaster  General  to  cun,-ul 
mall  .services  It  is  particularly  Important  to 
note  that  thoee  orders  for  the  closing  of  3rd- 
and  4th-clafis  post  offices,  which  were  Issued 
solely  because  of  the  personnel  ceilings,  will 
be  withdrawn  upon  acceptance  of  the  con- 
ference provisions. 


Also,  the  conferees  have  been  aasured  by 
the  Postmaster  General  that  he  will  notify 
the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
service  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
at  least  30  days  belore  any  poet  office  is 
closed  hereafter. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  conferees,  to  leave 
the  poetal  service  to  the  mercy  of  the  em- 
ployment celling  would  be  the  ultimate  In 
false  economy. 

It    would    Irreparably    damage    the    postal 

^•""■vlce.  ,  _.  . 

It  would  severely  hamper  business  and  in- 
diutry  and  tend  to  undermine  the  econ- 
,,niv  at  a  time  when  vibrant  economic  growth 
,s  imperative  to  support  the  Government's 
liscal  reforms 

It  would  virtually  hamstring  postal  man- 
agement and  enforce  drastic  ctutallment  oT 
posuvl  services. 

It  would  relegate  the  American  public  to 
second-class  situations  In  terms  of  availabil- 
ity and  usefulness  of  their  chief  means  of 
communication. 

The  results  would  be  disastrous  in  the 
J  ace  of  ever-rUing  and  uncontrollable  mall 

volume.  ^,.  ^         . 

The  chaos  In  the  postal  establishment 
would  be  equaled  only  by  the  Indignation 
i>f  ,.n  outraged  public. 

Impiilrment  of  the  postal  service,  such  as 
the  postal  ceilings,  will  be  especially  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  extraordinary  and 
tinlque    function    performed    by   the    postal 

service.  ,       _,     „„ 

The  postal  service  affects  more  Americans 
ndlvlduallv    and    personally,    and    exerts    a 
'  ir    broadeV    and    more    direct   Influence    In 
t'leir    unique    cultural    and    social    pursuits 
'!ian  does  anv  other  government  activity. 

The  ;uloption  of  the  conference  provision 
-i-noving  the  postal  service  from  the  per- 
sonnel celling  will  iUlevlate  these  major  prob- 
lems that  would  arise  upon  curtailment  of 
the  postal  service. 

T.  J,  DrLSKi. 

David  N,  Henderson, 

Arnold  Olsen, 

Robert  J.  Corbett, 
Managers  on   the   Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  DULSKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  dis- 
cussing the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
15387,  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  ap- 
preciation to  the  other  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  for  their  very  prompt. 
Informed,  and  effective  contributions  in 
the  committee  of  conference. 

The  conference  report  Is  the  very  best 
agreement  that  could  be  worked  out,  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Government  and  the 
American  people.  It  is  a  real  tribute  to 
the  cooperation  we  have  received  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  15387  represents  full  com- 
nliance  with  directives  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  on  two  separate  occasions. 

In  our  regular  committee  executive 
session  of  July  18.  1968.  the  committee, 
bv  a  bipartisan  record  vote  of  14  to  3  in 
ordering  H.R.  18663  reported  favorably. 
instructed  me  to  take  all  possible  legisla- 
tive and  parliamentary  measures  to  ob- 
tain Its  prompt  enactment. 
Section  6  of  that  bill  provides  exemp- 


tion of  the  entire  postal  establishment 
from  the  Government-wide  emploj-ment 
cutback  imposed  by  section  201  of  the 
Revenue  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  The 
committee's  instruction  stressed  the  spe- 
cial necessity  for  enactment  of  this 
sGction 

Again,  in  a  special  executive  session 
on  July  29,  1968,  the  committee,  by  a 
imanimous  bipartisan  vote,  instiucted 
me  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  rule  20 
of  the  House  rules  to  conference  on  the 
matters  in  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  in  H.R.  15387. 

This  instruction  was  coupled  with  the 
further  unanimous  instruction  that  ever>- 
effort  be  made,  in  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, to  obtain  the  maximum  possible 
exemption  for  the  postal  establishment 
from  the  employment  cutback  imposed 
by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 

Act 

The  instructions  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  are  Im- 
plemented by  the  conference  report  on 
TT  Tj   15387 

It  is  true  that  the  conference  report 
does  not  achieve  the  total  exemption  for 
the  postal  establishment  for  which  our 
committee  voted  in  its  July  18  meeting. 

However,  the  exemption  finally  agreed 
to  represents  very  substantial  compliance 
with  that  purpose.  As  I  have  indicated. 
It  is  the  best  that  could  be  worked  out 
imder  the  rules  of  conference. 

H.R.  15387,  as  passed  by  the  House. 
contained  no  reference  to  employment 
cutbacks,  since  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  had  not  yet  been 

The  second  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bill  exempts  the  entire  postal  field 
service — except  for  the  regional  offices— 
and  also  exempts  the  research  and  engi- 
neering function  at  departmental  head- 
quarters. ,     ^  _ 

This  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Postmaster  General  practically  the  en- 
tire fired  work  force  he  must  have  to 
insure  continuance  of  adequate  postal 
service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  very 
important  factor  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized. 

This  legislation  does  not  involve 
money.  It  relates  solely  to  people. 

Without  a  sufficient  number  of  letter 
carriers,  distribution  clerks,  mall  han- 
dlers, and  supporting  personnel,  the  Post 
Office  Department  could  not  possibly 
handle  the  ever-increasing  mall  volume. 
The  only  alternative  would  be  to  curtail 

services. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  officially 
reported  that,  if  H.R.  15387  is  enacted, 
he  will  not  only  continue  existing  serv- 
ices, but  will  absorb  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment's share  of  the  $6  billion  reduc- 
tion in  expenditures  required  by  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
so-called  flexibility  which.  It  is  alleged, 
would  enable  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  provide  necessary  relief  by  allocating 
jobs  vacated  In  other  agencies  to  the 
postal  service. 

This  can  in  no  way  meet  the  needs  01 
the  postal  service.  There  simply  will  not 
be  enough  jobs  available  from  other 
agencies. 


The  authority  granted  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  extremely 
limited.  It  could  not  be  used  for  whole- 
sale relief  of  the  Postal  Establishment 
from  the  cmplovinent  cutback, 

Ti-.e  Diiceior  t-estified  to  this  before 
the  Post  OHice  mid  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  the  otlier  body.  He  said: 

I  doubt  If  th;.t  will  meet  the  test  of  most 
efficient  oppration  of  the  CSovernment  under 
these  provi&lons.  and  I  would  lurther  doubt 
that  In  the  next  few  months  at  least- -we 
will  look  at  It  again  in  H  months—that  we 
are  going  to  plve  any  relief  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  leave  the  Postal  Estab- 
lishment at  the  mercy  of  the  employ- 
ment cutback  would  be  the  ultimate  in 
false  economy. 

It  is  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees 
of  both  Houfes  of  the  Congres.s— which 
have  the  legislative  responsibility  for 
postal  operations— tliat  the  postal  serv- 
ice must  be  exempted  liom  the  employ- 
ment ceiling  m  the  interest  of  tlie  public 
and  of  any  real  economies. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  stroncly  recommend 
adoption  of  the  conference  report, 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI,  I  am  i-iad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
made  one  statement  I  thought  most  in- 
teresting. In  quoting  Pastmaster  Gen- 
eral Watson  the  able  chaiiTnan  indi- 
cated that  Mr,  Watson  stated  the  Post 
Office  Department  would  be  willing  to 
absorb  its  share  of  the  S6  billion  expend- 
iture cut.  Would  the  able  chau-man 
have  anv  indication  as  to  liow  much  that 
share  would  be  that  the  department  is 
going  to  ab.<^crb? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  refer  to  the  report,  and 
read  from  page  3 : 

Regional  o^ices.— Tlie  confrrence  agree- 
ment does  not  exempt  the  regional  offices 
from  the  nersonnel  celling.  The  estimated 
personnel  authorization  for  h.scal  year  1969 
for  the  regional  offices  Is  3.210.  and  the  total 
personnel  in  these  offices  on  June  30,  1966. 
was  2  724.  The  conferees  believe  that  these 
positions  should  be  subject  to  the  personnel 
limitations  as  will  the  positions  In  the  Wash- 
ineton  headquarters  office,  which  total  1.930 
under  the  1969  fiscal  year  authorization. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  The  cuts  would  be 
in    these    areas    of    the    administrative 

branch? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  favor  complete  ex- 
emption of  the  entire  jxjstal  establish- 
ment from  the  cutback  required  by  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Act  of  1968— Public  Law  90-364, 

I  have  made  my  position  clear  on  this 
issue  by  supporting  H,R.  15387  as 
amended.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  ac- 
tually cosponsorlng  this  legislation  with 
the  following  two  bills:  H.R.  18696.  to 
amend  section  201  of  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  and 
H.R.  18804,  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  employ- 
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ment   of    necessary    postal   field   service 

personnel.  ,„,„^ 

My  position  has  been  publicly  sUted 
and  follows  In  a  telegram  which  I  sent 
to  Branch  20  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Postal  Supervisors  on  Wednes- 
day. July  31.  1968  j,iy31.  1968 
National  Association  or  Postal  Supervisobs. 
Branch  20. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa 
AttenUon      He\a«\    Marsn,    president 

DcAB  Hrrz  Have  received  your  good  letter 
twenty  seven  July  Am  alrendy  vipportlng 
HK  15387  a«  amended  to  remove  from  gen- 
enl  reduction  of  employees  In  Federal  serv- 
ice the  Post  Office  Department  employeea. 
Am  al»o  aotuaJlv  cosponsr.rtng  thu  le«l8U- 
tlon  with  my  bills  HR   18696  and  HR  18804 

Let  u.s  face  It'  Every  admlnl3tnitl.>n  plays 
pontics  with  poeuU  worken  and  Federal  em- 
ployees as  well  as  the  post  offlcwi  So  I  have 
criticized  ea<.-h  :idmimstratlon  both  Demo- 
crat and  Republican  for  this  callous  and 
reckless  misuse  of  governmental   power 

We  congressmen  who  are  strong  supporters 
of  postal  workers  aiid  Federal  employees  as 
well  as  efficiency  In  Uie  post  ofHce  with  hu- 
m»Be  aamlnls':ratlon  must  continually  flght 
such  action  retcr^rdlees  of  which  Party  Is  in 

power  ,    „  .„ 

It  was  not  the  Intention  of  Congress  to 
penalue  the  post  office  on  orlglruU  passage 
of  mandatory  reduction  of  number  of  em- 
ployees to  June  1966  level  but  of  course  this 
was  used  by  the  admlnlsua'.ion  for  wrong 
purposes  In  .in  election  year 
Count  on  my  full  cooperation 
Count  me  on  the  team  as  usual. 

Congreesman  Jim  FvtTON 

The  letter  received  by  me  from  Mr 
Helsel  Marsh.  pres;dent  of  Branch  20  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
vt.^rs  follows 

National    AssociArios    or    Postal 

SUPERVISOIIS.     BR.ANCH     20 

P'.ttsburgh    Pa     July   27.   1968 
Congressmar    James  O    PtrtTON. 
Hou^e  Ofjice  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

DcA«  Jim  Because  of  the  Public  Law  mak- 
■nx  mandato.-v  the  reduction  of  the  number 
,f  employees  in  the  Federal  Service  t<i  the 
June  1966  level.  The  PL»t  Office  Department 
13  ficed  with  the  worst  crisis  in  its  history 

Senator  Monr^nev  and  his  colleagues  gave 
us  real  hope  of  solving  our  dileinma  lajt 
Friday  when  the  rien  ite  pitsseU  HR  is-ia. 
.:,d  this  bin  as  amended  exempts  the  Poet 
oa.ce  from  manpower  cuts 

Ple.^se  support  and  V'.>te  again  for  H  K 
liJ87  this  week 

Lots  of  personal  luck  to  you 

Hrrz  Marsh 


I  Strongly  u!i;e  the  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
promptly  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port which  has  been  worked  out  by  the 
House  conferees  with  the  Senate  on  this 
ieKislation. 

We  people  of  responsibility  must  pro- 
tect our  U  S  Post  Oftice  and  permit  room 
for  growth  We  Members  of  Congress 
must  see  that  our  faithful  postal  workeis 
and  postal  supervisors  are  protected  m 
the  fine  work  they  accomplish  for  the 
American  people 

We  hear  so  many  complaints  about 
everything  the.se  days,  that  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  give  a  pat  on  the  back  for  a  job 
well  done  through  the  years  to  our  postal 
workers  and  Ft-dcral  employees. 

We  have  a  nne  efBcient  postal  service 
and  Federal  Government  .service,  which 
operates  every  day  of  the  week  givln^; 
unfailing  service  to  the  American  people 


and  It  IS  a  plea-sure  to  express  my  pride 
and  gratitude  for  this  loyalty  and 
dedication 

Mr  HALEY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
aentleman  vteld'' 

Mr  DULSKI  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  F^orlda 

Mr.  HALEY  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much  for  yielding 

I  merely  want  to  a.sk  the  gentleman 
this  question  The  Past  OlBco  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  has  already 
passed  both  bodies  Is  tnat  correct^ 

Mr  DULSKI  Yes.  It  has. 

Mr  H.\LEY.  Will  the  pa.ssage  of  this 
conference  report  require  a  supplement- 
al appropriation  for  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment^ I  understand  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  asking  for  an  in- 
crease of  several  thousand  additional 
emplo>Tes  Will  they  be  able  to  absorb 
those  employees  m  the  appropriation 
that  has  already  been  passed? 

Mr  DULSKI.  They  certainly  will  iMr. 

Haley  ,., 

Mr  HALFTV'  So  there  will  be  no  addi- 
tional appropriations  or  a  supplemental 
bill  to  increaM'  that  Is  that  the  gentle- 
mans  understanding.' 

Mr  DULSKI  The  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  Is  correct. 
Mr  HALEY  Ot  course,  the  broad  cov- 
erage, as  I  understood  the  oruinal  bill 
here,  reducing  employment  to  the  1966 
level  does  not  necessarUy  have  U3  apply 
to  the  Post  Office  Depart.ment.  There  is 
broad  latitude  in  there  as  to  where  these 
cuts  will  be  made,  and  it  does  not  In 
particular  go  to  any  one  department.  Am 
I  correct  m  that ' 

Mr.  DL^LSKI  It  specified  that  it  was 
an  across-the-board  cut  As  I  explained 
m  my  statement,  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment IS  on  a  quarterly  basis,  and  it  would 
have  to  go  Into  eflect  for  the  first  quar- 
ter &)  thev  cannot  leave  the  first  3 
months  open  and  then  try  to  absorb 
fvervthiiik!  m  the  next  9  months 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  CoRBETTl.  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CORBETT  Mr.  SpetUier.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr. 
Rob  [SUN  I 

Mr     ROBISON     Mr    Speaker,    if    the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  give  me 
his  attention.  I  would  like  to  see  if  we 
can  clear  up  one  question  relating  to  this 
years  postal  appropriation  bill  that  has 
already  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  sent  to  the  President.  My 
recollection   is   that   under  this  bill   we 
provided  funds  so  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  could  hire  m  this  fiscal  year 
an  additional  15,700  employees.  I  think 
this    relates    to    the    question    asked    a 
moment    ago    by    the    gentleman    from 
Florida  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Post 
Office    Department    will    need,    in    the 
future  months,  any  supplemental  funds 
in  order  to  maintain  s»^rvice  at  the  cur- 
rent level.  Can  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee   tell   us  whether   or   not  the 
ceiling  on  employment  which  has  betn 
mentioned  here,  and  which  is  our  prob- 
lem, presently   restricts   the  Post  Oflice 
Department  from  hiring  any  of  those  ad- 
ditional or  new  15.700  employees  we  pro- 
vided  under   the   appropriation   bill  for 
this  fiscal  year? 


Mr.  DULSKI  According  to  the  Reve- 
nue Act  I  understand  it  would  restrict 
them. 

Mr  ROBISON.  So.  unless  this  meas- 
ure passes,  the  Post  Office  Department 
could  not  hire  any  of  the  new  employees 
that  were  provided  in  this  year's  appro- 
priation bill:  IS  that  right? 

Mr  DULSKI   That  is  my  understiind- 

Mr    ROBISON.   In  addition  to  which 
they  will  face  the  problem  of  being  able 
to  fill  orUy  three  out  of  every  four  vacan- 
cies that  win  occur  during  the  fiscal  year 
Mr  DULSKI  The  gentleman  is  correct 
Mr  CORBETT  Mr  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tions  which    have   been    raised   by   the 
various  gentlemen  who  have  participated 
In  this  colloquy  just  concluded  point  up 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  necessary  and 
desirable    The  Post  Office  Department. 
as  I  suited  in  the  debate  a  few  days  ago. 
has  no  control  over  the  volume  of  it,s 
business.  It  has  to  deliver  aU  of  the  users 
of  the  mail  now  in  tlie  post  offices.  Since 
most  of  the  work  )s  handling  they  simply 
ought  to  have  enoueh  people  to  do  the 
job  that  confronted  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  confer- 
ence report  is  agreed  to  expeditiously  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature 
in  order  that  there  will  be  no  curtail- 
ment of  postal  .service  in  these  Umted 
SUtes 

Mr.  JONAS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  CORBETT  I  shall  be  happy  to 
>ield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  With  reference  to  the  col- 
kxjuy  between  tlie  gentleman  from  New- 
York  'Mr  RoBisoNl  and  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  response  to  the 
question  being  that  unless  this  confer- 
ence report  is  adopted  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  not  be  able  to  hire  addi- 
tional employees.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  those  who  engaged  in  that 
colloquy  and  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Chamber  today  to  the  fact  that  durins,' 
June  1968.  dunng  1  month,  the  Post 
Office  Department  hired  20.358  people 
and  had  on  their  rolls  that  many  more 
people  than  they  had  at  the  end  of  May. 
So.  I  think  that  .sufficiently  explodes  the 
arguments  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  hire  any  new  people. 

Mr    KYL.  Mr    Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield'' 

Mr.  CORBETT    I  yield  to  the  -lentle- 

man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thaiik  the 
gentleman  for  >-ielding  for  a  question. 

Mav  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr.  CoRBETT'.  or  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  this  question:  If 
this  procedure  is  adopted  today,  does 
this  mean  that  those  small  post  offices 
which  are  scheduled  for  August  1  clos- 
ing, ostensibly  because  of  this  shortage 
of  personnel,  will  now  remain  open? 

Mr  CORBETT.  I  can  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  would  permit  the  Post- 
ma.-ler  General  to  leave  them  open. 
However,  he  would  retain  his  existin-' 
authority  to  close  any  post  office  whicn 
he  felt  had  become  obsolete  or  usele.s.v 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
knows  that,  m  the  publicity,  the  depart- 
ment said  that  it  is  the  manpower  re- 


strlctions  which  have  caused  them  to 
close  these  post  offices. 

Mr  CORBETT.  Tliat  was  because  of 
tlie  number  which  was  mentioned  ol 
•00  to  be  closed.  I  would  say,  however. 
that  this  legislation  would  allow  these 
-00  to  be  open  until  it  became  clearly 
Tn  ident  that  they  were  obsolete.  _ 

Mr    DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  o 
nunutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
l,„m  North  Carolina   IMr.  Henderson  J, 
■I  member  of  the  committee. 
'    Mr     HENDERSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
nse  to  urge  the  adoption  of  the  <x.n- 
icrence     report     on     H.R.     15387.     ana 
prompt  approval  of  this  conference  re- 
llnt   IS   necessai7   to   avoid   irreparable 
damage  to  our  vast  postal  service. 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 

'"  Mr  ^HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  enthusiastically 
.umxirt  the  conference  report  on  H.R_ 
1  387  and  plead  with  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  vote  over^vhelmingly  in 
( ivor  of  this  measure  today. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  post  offices  in  rural 
America  constitute  the  real  heart  of 
tommimity  life. 

Rural   America    co^'^'^ers-and   quite 
properly    sc^their   third-    and   foi^h- 
■lass  post  offices,  as  the  case  may  be  as 
eir  one  vital  contact-their  communi- 
cition-with  relatives,  friends    and  the 
vo  Id  beyond   their  geographic  border. 
There  is'nothmg  closer  to  the  patrons 
,,l  each  office  than  their  own  post  office^ 
In  ever%-  case  the  local  post  office    s 
nieir  essential  service.  To  eliminate  this 
•  ital  and  jiustly  due  service  is  to  cause 
indue  hardship.  In  effect,  the  closing  of 
,  u'se  offices  would  isolate  the  small  corn- 
numties  of  America.  Therefore    we  do 
have  an  obligation  to  retain  and  con- 
•mue  to  retain  this  service  to  those  who 
;;eed  t^is  service.  No  one  can  question 
■he  value  of  this  continued  service 
Mr    Sueaker.  I  commend  the  dlstm- 
u^sied  Sirman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
r  ;^Senice  Committee  of  the  Hoi^  of 
Slepresentalives.  Congressman  THADDEUS 

.1  DULSKI  and  the  members  of  his  com - 
..nittee  and  Chainnan  A.  f  .^ike  Mon- 
,  oNEY  and  the  members  of  the  ILS.  Sen 
.ue  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
.Service  for  their  success  in  bringing  this 
;iu-asure  of  Mtal  importance  to  the  citi- 
■ens  of  America  to  the  floor  for  debate 
,ii  this  time 

Mr   speaker,  these  leaders  of  America 
.ire  legislators  with  compassion  and  an 
undei  standing  of  the  essential  needs  of 
America.   They    are   dedicated   and   we 
each  and  eveiy  one  owe  them  a  debt  of 
-ratitude    because    they    care— because 
thev  have  been  successful  in  overcoming 
what  appeared  to  be  impossible  hurdles. 
A^ain  I  respectfully  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  unanimously  adopt  the 
conference  report  now  under  considera- 
tion 111  ordci  that  the  patrons  sen'ed  by 
'vw  smaller  communities  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  have  the  postal  service  they 
.r,  -ichly  deserve.  This  is  our  opportunity 
to  leconfivm  our  understanding  of  vital 
services  to  those  areas  which  are  justified 
without  ciuestion. 
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In  conclusion,  I  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  the  dedicated  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  for  their  de- 
tennlnation  to  preserve  this  unsurpassed 
part  of  the  American  way  of  Ufe^  We  all 
owe  each  one  who  has  worked  so  diligent- 
ly our  deepest  gratitude  because  they 
understood  what  needed  to  be  done- 
how   to   accomplish   the   task— and   for 

their  success. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  I 
strongly  concur  in  the  judgment,  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Dtilski  I .  that  the  conference 
agreement  certainly  is  the  best  that  could 
be  worked  out  in  the  interest  of  the  Go\  - 
ernment  and  the  piitlic. 

There  are.  however,  two  matters  ol 
very  real  concern  to  many  Members  of 
Congress  which  it  would  be  well  to  clear 

up  at  this  time.  v_   .  .i 

The  first  relates  to  the  action  that  the 
Postmaster  General  will  take  upon 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  15387. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Postmaster 
General  on  July  12.  1968,  issued  an  or- 
der curtailing  many  postal  ser%iccs  and 
closing  a  number  of  po.%t  offices.  He  has 
also  stated  that  fui-ther  and  more  severe 
curtailments  of  ser\-ice  and  closin,Ks  will 
be  necessary  if  relief  from  the  employ- 
ment cutback  is  not  granted. 

The  second  relates  to  the  policy  which 
the  Postmaster  General  will  follow  m 
'living  advance  notice  to  the  Committees 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Ser%ice  before 
any  post  office  is  closed. 

On  this  second  matter,  section  6  oi 
H  R  18663.  as  reported  by  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Ser\-ice  Committee,  contains  a 
requirement  that  the  committees  in  both 
Houses  be  given  30  days  advance  notice 
before  any  post  office  is  ordered  to  be 

closed 

I  believe  that  a  satisfactory  under- 
standing on  these  two  important  matters 
may  have  been  reached,  and  will  ask  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  if  he  has  re- 
ceived any  assurance  from  the  Postrnas- 
ter  General  as  to  the  steps  that  will  be 
taken  if  the  House  adopts  our  conler- 
ence  report.  . 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.   Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  am  delighted  to 
Yield  to  our  Chairman. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  a  letter  dated  Jul.v 
31.  1968,  from  the  Postmaster  General 
which  reads  as  follows 


actment   of   H  R.    15387   now   under   consid- 
eration in  the  House. 

Of  course,  as  you  iire  well  aware,  the  De- 
partment  has   for   a   number   of    years   fol- 
lowed   a    poUcv    of    consolidating    relatively 
few  ot  the  smaller  post  offices  each  year.  Im- 
plementation of  this  policy,  which  bears  no 
relationship  to  Public  Law  90-364.  will  con- 
tinue,   and   a   small   number  of   post   offices, 
where    closings   were   announced    before   the 
July    12    order,    will    be    terminated    in   July 
'ind   .August.    1968.   In   response   to   your   re- 
quest and  to  the  request  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee     the     Department     will     notify     the 
Chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committees,  and   the 
Members   of    both    Bodies    directly    involved, 
thirty  ciays  in  advance  ol   such  a  post  office 
closing 

Sincerely. 

W  Marvin  Watson. 


The  Postma&tfr  General. 
V:ashington.  D.CJuly  31.1968. 
Hon  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski. 
Chairman.    Committee    on    Post    Office    and 
Civil    Service.    U.S.   House   of   Rcprrsen- 
tatives,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman;   I  refer  to  your  let- 
ter of  Julv  30,   1968  requesting  written  re- 
affirmation that  the  curtailment  order  nec- 
essitated bv  section  201   of  Public    Law    90- 
364   will   be   withdrawn   upon   enactment   ol 
HR    15387  as  amended  in  the  Senate 

The  Phased  series  of  service  restrictions 
and  curtailments  ordered  on  July  !2  were  m 
response  to  be  clear  requirement  of  bec- 
tlon  201  that  the  Post  Office  Department  ro.l 
bacic  employment  to  the  June  30.  1966  leveL 
The  curtailment  orders  of  July  iz  wiu 
be  withdrawn  by  the  Department  upon  en- 


Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chainnan  of  the 
committee,  and  certainly  commend  him 
for  obtaining  this  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  there  will 
be  no  alternative  to  very  damaging  re- 
ductions in  postal  service  if  the  confer- 
ence report  is  not  approved.  It  is  rec- 
ommended bv  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate— the  committees  which 
share  the  legislative  responsibility  for 
postal  affairs. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  it  stated  and  see  in 
the  report  that  the  Postmaster  General 
savs  that  he  will  notify  the  committees  of 
Congress  30  days  prior  to  any  closing  of 
post  offices. 

I  would  like  also,  if  we  possibly  could, 
to  include  in  that  that  we  give  notifi- 
cation to  the  Postmaster  General  that 
he  refrain  from  giving  out  notices  and 
starting  a  campaign  against  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  believe  we  ought 
to  at  least  have  30  days'  notice  prior  to 
the  Postmaster  General  of   the  United 
States  going  into  a  program  of  scaring 
the  people  of  the  Nation  with  .statements 
that  thev  were  going  to  have  to  close 
all  of  the  post  offices,  and  that  they  are 
not  going  to  have  any  postal  service,  and 
.so  forth.  I  believe  the  Postmaster  General 
would   be   doing   a   great   service   if   he 
would  withhold  such  news  media  pro- 
graming prior  to  notifying  the  Congress 
of  these  facts. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  concur  with  the 
gentleman. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  o 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 

IMr    CfNNINCHAM]. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  conference  report. 

We  have  been  talking,  the  other  day 
and  today,  almost  exclusively  on  this 
ceiling  proposition.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  the  Members  that  the  original  bill 
which  passed  our  committee  and  passed 
this  House  overwhelmingly,  with  I  think 
onlv  5  votes  against  it.  was  a  bill  to  pro- 
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vide  penalties  for  people  who  assault 
po«Ul  employees,  letter  carriers  and 
clerts  and  other  members  of  the  Postal 
EsUblishment 

For  example,  a  man  who  Is  a  letter 
carrier  may  go  to  a  home  and  drop  the 
mall  In  a  slot  m  the  front  door  and  some 
man  might  be  asleep  inside  and  that 
makes  a  little  noise  that  may  awaken 
him  and  he  gets  an^ry  and  goes  out  and 
beats  up  the  mail  carrier  There  Is  no 
Federal  law  presently  on  the  books  to 
cope  with  ihi-s  and  similar  assaults. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  Instances  in  this 
regard  So  do  not  forsset  there  are  two 
parts  to  this  bill 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  confer- 
ence report  foUowmg  the  passage  of  the 
original  bill  will  make  It  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  assault  a  postal  employee 

It  also  goes  further  and  provides  pen- 
alties for  one  employee  becoming  in- 
volved in  an  argument  or  in  an  assault 
upon  another  employee — although  that 
does  not  happen  ver>'  often 

I  want  to  point  out  that  the  original 
bill  lA  «nthuslastlcally  supported  by  the 
postal  employee  organizations  The  letter 
earners  and  the  postal  clerks  unions 
have  worked  very  closely  with  us  and 
I  am  .sure  thev  are  friends  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
They  are  very  n-.uch  concerned  with  this 
original  bill  the  assault  bill  They  are 
very  much  concerned  of  course  and 
support  the  addition  that  has  been  added 
to  the  bill  that  we  sent  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate having  to  do  with  the  ceiling  and 
cutback  m  the  postal  service  This  report 
has  been  adequately  explained  and  ^s 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania Mr  CoRBETT'  has  twice  point- 
ed out.  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
no  control  over  their  workload  and  their 
mampowe-  needs  There  is  just  nothing 
they  can  do  about  it 

When  people  post  letters,  they  have  to 
be  handled,  processed  and  delivered  The 
Post  OfiBce  Department  ;ust  does  not 
have  any  control  over  their  workload 
To  put  this  ceiling  on  their  employees 
is  going  to  result  m  a  drastic  curtailment 
of  the  postal  services  now  provided  which 
are  presently  madequate  If  we  pass  this 
conference  report  today  -xe  will  at  least 
keep  that  which  we  have  and  the  third- 
and  fourth-class  post  olBces  scheduled 
for  closing  will  remain  open  with  the  nor- 
mal exception  that  thort.'  are  always  -ome 
consolidations  that  are  made  through 
the  years  and  from  time  to  tim.e  but  they 
are  few  said  far  between  But  this  will 
vacate  the  order  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral as  was  pointed  out  by  the  distin- 
guished chainiian  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  '  Mr  Dtlski" 

So  I  certamly  urge  that  the  House 
overwhelmingly  approve  this  conference 
report 

Mr  DENNEY  Mr  Speaker  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Nebraska 

Mr  DENNEY  Mr  Speaker  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  cx>n:erence  report 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  approximately  257  third- 
and  fourth-class  post  ofiQces  that  were 
scheduled  to  close  Saturday  August  3.  As 
I  imderstand  it.  the  adoption  of  this  con- 


ference report  and  from  the  coUoquj'  that 
has  been  going  on,  passage  of  the  confer- 
ence report  will  vacate  that  order  ex- 
cept that  the  Postmaster  General  still 
will  follow  his  policy  of  consolidating 
small  post  offices 

Prior  to  closing  any  of  them,  there  will 
be  a  JO-day  notice  given  to  the  commit- 
tee   that  IS  that  correcf 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct.  That  will  be  done  under  this  pol- 
icy of  con.soUdatmg  .some  of  the  small 
post  offlces  from  time  to  time  as  circum- 
stances may  warrant 

Mr  SNYDER  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  tor  a  question'' 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky 

Mr  SNYDE3^  I  was  wondering  if  your 
committee  has  developed  the  answer  to 
this  question  E>o  you  know,  based  upon 
the  20,358  new  employees  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  put  on  in  June  of  this 
year,  how  long  it  would  take  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  under  the  attrition 
formula  which  has  been  laid  down  in  the 
Revenue  Act.  to  get  back  to  the  level  of 
the  number  of  employees  that  they  had. 
not  in  1966.  according  to  the  bill,  out 
that  they  had  m  May  of  1968.  before  they 
hired  these  20.000  new  people''  Would 
that  be  a  relatively  short  time  or  would 
that  take  awhile'' 

Mr  CLT^'INGHAM  I  Mn  .sorr>-  I  have 
no  information  on  that  point  I  have  not 
calculated  it  You  might  ask  one  of  the 
other  .spt'akers  who  may  have  that  in- 
formation 

Mr  DL'L-SKI  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  irom  Indiana  Mr  M.^d- 
DEN 1  whatever  time  he  wishes  to  con- 
sume 

Mr  M.\DDEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  chaimian  and  the  members  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee for  the  out-Standing  -ervice  they 
have  rendered  in  bringing  before  the 
House  this  conference  report  Our  whole 
Nation,  both  business  and  other  postal 
patrons,  extend  real  gratitude  for  this 
legislation  It  will  aid  the  Postal  Depart- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  biggest  business 
we  have  in  this  Nation 

I  represent  a  large  business  and  fac- 
tory areii  When  notice  of  possible  cur- 
tailment of  postal  service  was  released. 
my  office  was  flooded  with  mail  and 
telegraph  protests 

Postmasters  in  Gary.  Hammond.  East 
Chicago,  and  Whiting  Ind  .  are  short  of 
sufficient,  competent,  and  trained  em- 
ployees under  normal  conditions 

The  exemption  of  the  postal  service 
binder  the  enforced  economy  cut  of  S6 
billion  was  a  great  relief  to  millions  of 
bu.slnesS.  industry,  and  family  postal 
patnm.^.  in  my  district,  and  over  the 
entire  Nation 

Mr    DULSKI    Mr    Speaker.  I  yield   5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
Mr   Olsen 

Mr  JONAS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield ' 

Mr  OLSEN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina 

Mr  JONAS  The  appropriation  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  became  law  be- 
fore the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act  went  into  efTect:  therefore,  it  i-"; 
not  .subject  to  the  provision  in  that  act 
waiving   the   .statutory   requirement   for 


apportionments.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me.  or  could  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee tell  me,  what  amount  of  the  total 
appropriation  provided  this  year  for  the 
Post  Office  Department  was  apportioned 
by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  first  quarter? 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to  il..- 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee 

Mr  STEED  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  imder  the  law  the  Posi 
Office  Department  is  required  at  the  be- 
uinnlnB  of  each  liscal  year  to  divide  its 
budget  into  four  quarterly  budgets 
There  has  been  no  order  made  that  I 
know  of  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budcet 
that  any  of  their  budget  be  apportioned 
to  the  overall  cut  The  Department  will 
be  ab.sorbing  about  $132  million  out  of 
the  $6  billion  expenditure  cut  which  was 
required  by  the  Revenue  .^ct 

Mr  JONAS  The  reason  I  am  asking 
the  question  is  that  if  it  turns  out  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budcct  ap- 
portioned one-quarter  of  the  total 
amount  included  in  the  appropriation 
bill  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  there 
would  have  been  absolutely  no  reason 
for  the  Postmaster  General  to  ha\t 
clo.sed  a  single  post  ofHce  or  curtailed  a 
single  bit  of  the  postal  service,  if  he  re- 
ceived hi.s  full  apportionment. 

Mr  STEED  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  .since  le.ss  than  Si  billion 
of  the  total  Post  Office  budtiet  is  affected 
in  the  so-called  expenditure  reduction, 
the  $132  million  ab.sorption  that  tlitv 
made  in  their  budget  could  be  assumed 
to  have  been  their  full  share  of  the  cut- 
back. 

Mr.  JONAS  I  am  not  talknu 
about ■ 

Mr.    OLSEN.    I   can   yield   no  further 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  one  thing  must  be 
made  very  clear  here.  The  limitation  im- 
posed by  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Act  on  the  number  of  employees  that 
can  be  had  is  not  at  all  flexible  if  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  ^omg  to  re- 
main in  that  limitation,  for  the  reason 
that  the  number  of  employees  in  tl.t- 
Post  Office  is  one-quarter  of  all  the  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Post  Office  indeed  needs  more  em- 
ployees. Every  month  they  need  mo:e 
employees.  They  have  to  keep  up  with 
tlie  growth  in  the  mail  volrnne.  It  is  ab- 
.solute  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  they  do  not 
net  more  employees  to  keep  up  with  the 
growing  volume  of  mail,  it  will  cost  more 
money,  for  the  reason  they  will  have  \o 
pay  more  overtime  for  regular  employees 
to  handle  that  increased  load. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  keep  faith 
with  the  Post  Office  Department.  Alter 
all,  we  have  the  finest  Post  Office  De- 
partment in  the  world,  and  they  are 
striving  to  be  better  every  day. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  today 
in  exempting  the  Post  Office  from  the 
limitation  on  employes  is  merely  con- 
sistent action,  becau.se,  alter  all.  we  did 
raise  the  rates  of  ixjstage  the  people  must 
pay.  and  we  promised  better  .service. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  co- 
operated splendidly  with  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  supplying  them  funds  fo: 
re.search  and  development  and  for  mo:e 
employees.  The  P..-)st  Office  Department 
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responded    with    better    and    expanded 
Urvlce  every  dav  and  all  the  time. 

I  submit 7hat  we  ought  to  look  at  the 
problem  of  the  Post  Office,  which  Is  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  in  volume  of  mail  It  han- 
dles When  we  talk  about  growing 
rapidly  we  are  talking  about  growing 
from  81  billion  pieces  to  84  billion  pieces 
in  a  year.  That  is  tremendous  volume.  As 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
UDALLl  said  yesterday,  the  growth  in  a 
single  veer  of  our  mail  volume  is  more 
than  the  volume  of  mall  for  all  of  France. 
That  IS  just  our  growth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  was  startled  by 
some  figures  I  have  here,  showing  that 
we  handled  80  billion  pieces  of  mail.  If 
Uiere  is  a  1 -percent  error,  that  m^ns 
we  have  four  misdirected  Pieces  of  mail 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  a 

"    I  strongly  recommend  adoption  of  the 
conference  report 

Mr  DULSKI  M'  Speaker.  I  Meld  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Gross  I . 

Mr   GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee  on  this 
bill    I  declined  to  sign  the  conference 
report    For  those  who  voted  for  the  tax 
bill   I  invite  attention  to  what  you  voted 
for'    The    Revenue    and    Expenditures 
Control  Act  of  1968  provided  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  re- 
assign vacancies  in  one  department  or 
agency  to  another  department  or  agency 
when  such  reassignment  is  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Director  necessary  or  appro- 
priate because  of  the  creation  of  a  new 
department    or    agency,    because    of    a 
change  in  functions,  or  for  the  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Govemment^That 
IS   the   law   vou   enacted   a  month   ago 
with   respect   to   permanent   employees 
and  another  provision,  with  respect  to 
temporary  and  part-time  employees,  is 
almost  verbatim  the  same  language. 

Tlie  question  now  for  those  who  voted 
for  the  tax  increase  bill  with  these  pro- 
visions, plus  the  assurance  that  there 
would  be  a  cut  in  expenditures  by  $6 
biUion  in  this  fiscal  year  is:  When  do  you 
propose  to  make  good? 
The  further  question  is:   Why  did  not 
the  department  and  agency  heads,  in- 
•luding  the  Postmaster  General.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  knowing  these  manpower 
hiring  restrictions  were  in  the  bill,  not 
come  to  the  Congress  before  the  final 
vote  and  say.   "This  is  unacceptab^  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind  happened^  What 
were  they  waiting  for-  Why  did  they  not 
come  to  congress  and  say:  '■These  agen- 
cies and  departments  cannot  live  with 
these  restrictions"? 

I  think  we  all  know  the  answer.  This 
would  have  jeopardized  Passf^f.  of /he 
10-percent  tax  increase,  and  those  in 
the  administration  who  were  Promoting 
the  $10  to  $12  billion  increase  in  taxes 
did  not  mean  what  they  said  and  did 
not  say  what  they  meant  about  cutting 
spending  and  chopping  250,000  off  the 
payroll.  It  is  just  about  that  simple. 

X  member  of  the  other  body  has  shed 
some  light  on  the  ^^^ject  of  what  has 
been  going  on.  It  is  against  the  ru^es  ot 
the  House  to  use  his  name,  but  his  re 
marks  will  be  found  on  Pfge  24507  of 
the  RECORD.  He  points  out  that  whUe 


Congress  last  month,  June,  was  talking 
about  a  rollback  of  employment,  the  Fed- 
eral employee  payroll  was  soaring  to  a 
record  high.  He  said : 

I  call  attention  to  the  indefensible  man- 
ner In  which  the  Johnson  admlnl.stration 
deliberately  padded  the  pub:ic  payroll  by 
adding  over  95,000  extra  employees  in  the 
30-day  period  Immediately  prior  lo  his  sign- 
ing the  tax  increase  legislation,  which  also 
embraced  a  mandatory  redviction  in  b<jth  ex- 
penditures and  Federal  civilian  employment 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Great  Texas 
Hypocrisy,"  this  member  of  the  other 
body  goes  on  to  say 

This  spectacular  increase  in  employment 
for  the  month  of  June  brings  the  total  num- 
ber of  emplovees  on  the  Federal  payroll  .i.s  of 
July  1  to  3,026,376,  the  highest  since  1945 

Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  cooperating 
with  Congress  to  reduce  the  Federal  pay- 
roll by  250.000,  the  President  has  winked 
at  the  restrictions  in  the  law  and  stood 
idly  by  while  threats  of  curtailment  of 
service  have  been  made.  Meanwhile.  95,- 
000  have  been  added  to  the  payroll  m  1 
month.  This  is  why  the  member  of  the 
other  body  labels  what  is  taking  place  as 
•The  Great  Texas  Hypocrisy."  and  he 
could  not  have  described  it  more  accu- 
rately. ... 

Mr  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  opiX)sitlon 
to  this  conference  report  and  denounce 
this  conduct  of  the  Governments  busi- 
ness. ,„    , 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  I  should  like  to  pursue  the 
question  I  raised  with  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  1969  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment provided  approximately  S7  billion. 
One-fourth  of  that  would  be  about  SI. 8 

billion.  .     ^   r..  . 

Under  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code,  section  665.  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  required  by  law, 
within  30  days  after  the  signing  into  law 
of  an  appropriation  bill,  to  apportion 
that  money  to  the  department  by  quar- 
ters. ,  , 

What  I  should  like  to  know  is  how 
much  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  apportioned  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  use  in  the  first  quarter, 
which  is  almost  over  and  will  be  over  at 
the  end  of  Augusf  Can  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  inform  me  and  the  Members  of 

this? 

Since  the  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired  and  I  am  unable  to  get  any  time 
in  my  own  right,  it  appears  obvious  that 
I  am  not  going  to  uet  an  answer  to  the 
question.  This  is  unfortunate  because  it 
is  a  very  important  question  and  the  an- 
swer shoiUd  be  on  the  record  during  this 
debate.  ^    , 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  uen- 
tleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Steed]. 

Mr  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  here 
todav  to  support  this  conference  report 
because  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
any  Member  who  really  understands 
what  is  at  stake  could  do  anything  else. 


I  want  to  make  clear  at  the  outset  that 
we  are  not  talking  here  about  saving 
money.  The  money-saving  part  of  postal 
operations  has  already  been  decided  in 
the  appropriation  bill.  I  beheve  all  Mem- 
bers will  remember  we  gave  them  the 
lightest  budget  in  about  20  years. 

We  are  talking  about  losing  money  or 
wasting  money  or  destroying  service  It 
we  do  not  give  the  Department  the  man- 
power It  must  have  to  continue  its  bu.si- 
iiess  then  we  will  have  to  suffer  the  pen- 
alty of  bad  postal  service 

The   Department  has   two  sources  of 
impact      on      manpower      'equirements 
which  are  beyond  its  control,  and  both 
are  going  at  a  hot  and  fa.st  pace.  First,  of 
course,   is   the   tremendous   increase   in 
mail    volume-over   three   billion    addi- 
tional pieces  a  year.  It  just  simply  takes 
more  people  to  deliver  that  much  addi- 
tLnal    mail.    Secondly,    we    have    more 
places  to  deliver  mail  every  day.  About 
1  400  000  new  addres.ses  every  year  are 
getting   mail  delivery  every  day.  These 
two  things  require  clerks  and  carriers^ 
That  is  what  makes  the  big  manpower 
demand. 

There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  clear 
up  here,  about  the  20.000  people  hired  in 
June  Those  people  had  nothina  to  do 
with  this  vear's  problem,  but  I  thought 
the  Members  would  like  to  know  the 
facts  since  the  matter  was  brought  up 
earlier. 

About  11.000  of  those  t^eople  were 
forced  upon  the  Department  by  a  pro- 
gram which  the  Congress  pas.sed  to  hire 
the  so-called  disadvantaged.  They  are 
temporarv  employees,  but  they  are  on 
the  postal  payroll  for  the  summer.  I  am 
not  one  who  advocates  that  prouram, 
and  I  am  sure  we  would  find,  if  they  were 
free  to  talk,  the  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment would  likewise  say  so. 

Some  5.000  of  the  peoijle  they  put  on 
are  the  temporary  employees  they  al- 
ways hire  during  summer  vacation  tune 
because,  with  700.000  employees  entitled 
to  vacations,  they  do  need  a  few  extra 
people  if  they  are  to  permit  some  of  their 
emplovees  to  have  vacations  in  the  sum- 
mer and  to  be  with  their  families. 

The  other  4.000  or  5,000  are  tho.se 
normallv  required  during  the  course  of 
the  vear  as  a  result  of  the  growth  in 
volume,  and  to  replace  normal  turnover 
in  workforce.  We  allowed  them  about 
15  000  additional  permanent  personnel 
for  postal  operations  for  this  coming 
year  and  thev  will  certainly  need  all 
tho.se  people  if  the  volume  of  mail  and 
the  number  of  places  lo  which  mail  must 
be  delivered  continue  to  go  up  as  they 
have  been  for  the  past  10  years. 

This  much  is  certain,  if  we  leave  this 
manpower  restriction  in  effect,  the  De- 
partment cannot  continue  mail  service 
at  its  present  level  of  efficiency.  They 
cannot  reduce  mall  volume.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  reduce  service  where 
possible  and  pay  overtime  to  get  the 
work  done.  Therefore,  you  will  get  less 
for  vour  money  and  poorer  mail  .service. 
Keep  in  mind  also  that  just  a  short  time 
ago  this  Congress  increased  the  postage 

rfltcs 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  acree 
with  the  charge  that  the  Postmaster 
General   has    been    trying    to   club    the 
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ConKress  I  cannot  believe  am'tiixiy  wants 
to  be  that  unfair  The  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  no  choice  to  do  anything  except 
what  he  has  been  dolnK  In  the  Ukjht  of 
the  mandate  that  we  have  «iven  him 
First  of  all.  he  would  be  derelict  In  his 
duty  If  he  did  not  do  what  he  did  and 
would  be  subject  to  Imprisonment  If  he 
did  less  We  have  given  him  no  authority 
to  do  anythlnK  t'lse 

I  believe  if  we  adopt  this  conference 
report,  we  will  have  the  assurance  of 
adequate  and  continued  nood  postal 
service  We  will  not  have  these  cutbacks 
and  we  will  be  back  In  busmes.s  the  way 
we  need  to  be  In  order  to  elve  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  hUh  quality  postal  serv- 
ice they  deserve  and  for  which  they  are 
pavina  over  and  above  their  taxes 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment last  vear  was  able  to  make  better 
economies  than  they  thou^iht  they  could 
at  the  beamnini?  of  the  year  N^-ar  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  they  came  to  our 
committee  voluntarily  and  surrendered 
S99  million  of  their  budizet  because  they 
had  done  better  than  ttyey  thou^iht  they 
could  There  Is  no  bet t-'/ evidence  of  i!ood 
faith  If  they  can  s^  money.  I  hrmly 
believe  they  wlWcTit  I  believe,  in  the 
ll?ht  of  that,  we  0Ui;ht  to  Kive  these  peo- 
ple a  lot  more  consideration  and  a  lot 
more  credit  than  some  of  u-s  have  been 
givint;  them 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  one  final  point:  A 
number  of  other  agencies  are  faced  with 
serious  problems  stemming  from  this 
same  manpower  restriction  I  have  in 
mln.d  particularly,  those  agencies  con- 
cerned with  collection  of  revenue  and 
adequate  law  enforcement  sich  as  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  the  Secret  Service,  and  oth- 
ers who  have  no  control  over  their  work- 
loads I  cannjt  belie. e  that  Congress 
intended  to  further  deteriorate  the  two 
maior  problems  facing  our  Nation  to- 
day—adequate revenues  to  support  the 
Government  and  effective  and  Impartial 
enforcement  of  the  laws  And  I  serve 
notice  now  that  this  is  something  the 
Congress  must  face  up  to  in  the  very  near 
futiire 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  t;entleman 
from  New  Jersey    Mr   Daniels' 

Mr  DANIELS  Mr  Speaker,  there  Is 
one  bit  of  confusion  I  want  to  distn-l 
Somehow  there  seems  to  be  the  assump- 
tion that  If  the  Post  Office  is  exempted 
from  per>onnel  limitations,  we  will  be  de- 
feating the  purpose  of  economy 

In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment the  exemption  from  the  personnel 
limitation  is  a  completely  separate  issue 
We  are  not  talking  about  relieving  the 
Post  Office  of  any  of  its  obligations  to 
reduce  expenditures  as  required  by  the 
law 

This  is  a  problem  of  people  not  of 
money 

It  IS  because  people  would  not  be  avail- 
able that  service  must  be  curtailed  The 
money  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress — cut  substantially  from  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President.  I 
might  add— and  additionally  the  appro- 
priated funds  will  be  still  further  reduced 
because  the  Department  will  take  its  full 
share  of  the  $6  billion  cut  required  by 
Congress  m  the  Presidents  budget. 


Let  me  amplify  on  the  expenditure  re- 
duction for  a  moment  Because  the  De- 
partment earns  very  substantial  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  its  services,  it  very  nearly 
pays  Its  entire  cost  The  net  expendi- 
tures of  the  Department  are  relatively 
small.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  have  to  re- 
duce Its  expenditures  by  more  than  the 
amount  that  would  be  in  proportion  to 
the  relationship  between  its  net  expendi- 
tures and  the  total  of  all  expenditures 
in  the  executive  branch 

So  the  Post  Office  is  not  to  get  any 
relief  from  expenditure  reduction  This 
Is  a  problem  simply  of  the  personnel 
limitations 

In  actual  fact  the  application  of  per- 
.sonnel  limitations  will  cau.^e  an  increase 
in  postal  cost  I  wonder  how  short- 
sighted we  can  be  In  the  name  of  econ- 
omy we  demand  actions  that  result  in 
higher  costs  and  an  absolute  waste  of 
taxpayer  funds 

Let  us  assume  that  a  certain  amount 
of  work  today  requires  four  full-time 
poi^tal  workers  Under  the  current  law  as 
vacancies  occur  these  four  workers  will 
be  reduced  to  three.  The  remaining  three 
would  have  to  do  the  work  of  four 

There  is  no  escape  for  it — unless  you 
want  to  let  the  Post  Office  Department 
burn  the  mail  or  dump  it  in  the  i^arking 
lot— these  three  men  are  going  to  have 
to  work  longer  hours  to  do  the  work  of 
four  That  means  overtime  at  50  per- 
cent more  cost  So.  like  I  say.  we  have 
spent  more  money  instead  of  saving  it 
Still  further,  three  men  would  not 
finish  the  job  as  quickly  as  four  men 
So  the  mail  is  delayed  and  the  .service 
IS  worse. 

Three  men  working  longer  hours  are 
going  to  be  tired,  work  more  slowly,  make 
more  errors. 

The  only  exemption  that  I  support  is 
an  exemption  from  the  personnel  limita- 
tions so  that  the  Department  can  .save 
money,  do  its  share  of  expenditure  re- 
duction, and  keep  the  mail  moving  on 
time 

M;  DULSKI  .Mr  Sjjeaker  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
a     member     of     the     committee     i  Mr 

UER\S  INSKll 

Mr  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  imagine  from  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  thus  far  that  If  anyone 
were  to  oppo.se  this  bill  vigorously,  he 
would  be  like  Don  Quixote  charging 
against  the  windmills,  and  since  I  am 
not  m  that  nnxxi  today  I  will  not  take 
that  approach  However.  I  must  make 
a  few  conunents  for  the  record  so  that 
'Ae  know  exactly  what  we  have  done  this 
morning 

nrst  I  commend  the  conferees  for  one 
Item  they  referred  to  in  which  I  agree, 
and  that  is  stressing  the  need  to  cut  back 
on  regional  offices.  Regional  offices  have 
become  a  graveyard  for  the  political 
hacks  in  the  Department.  We  could 
achieve  quite  an  economy  if  we  could 
ternunate  the  structure  All  they  do  is 
shuffle  papers  back  and  forth  You  can- 
not get  an  answer  out  of  the  regional 
office  that  is  not  cleared  in  Washington. 
So  it  IS  a  wasteful  structure  in  the  De- 
partment. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
Members — and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Steed  J  touched  on  this 


a  moment  ago— that  the  Post  OfQce  De- 
partment, by  administration  policy,  i,- 
forced  to  hire  marginal  personnel.  This 
is  .so  especially  in  the  big  city  post  offices 
like  Chicago  Hiring  .standards  have  been 
lowered  so  that  they  are  hiring  personnel 
under  mlnunum  standards.  Once  they 
are  hired,  of  cour.se.  they  cannot  be  re- 
moved and.  as  a  result,  mail  service 
detei-iorates  Unless  we  maintain  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  personnel  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  cease  hiring  Inadequate  per- 
sonnel we  will  have  greater  problems 
w-ith  mall  delivery. 

May  I  direct  attention  to  page  4  the 
conferees  list  figures  of  possible  reduc- 
tions of  personnel.  Please  do  not  take 
them  to  be  the  gospel.  These  are  figmes 
of  the  Department.  These  figures  have 
been  concocted  j^erely  to  make  this  con- 
ference report  look  good  and  they  bear 
little  resemblance  to  fact.  However,  the 
committee  had  not  any  figures  to  refute 
them  Tlie  committee  did  not  even  take 
the  time  Ui  consult  or  to  discuss  this  with. 
the  Postmaster  General. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  other  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  this  A  few  weeks  ago 
the  Presidents  Comml.sslon  recom- 
mended that  we  turn  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment into  a  nonprofit  Government 
corporation  Considering  the  fact  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  In  fact  a 
nonprofit  orL'amzation  now.  this  Is  a 
good  idea. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  a  closing  testi- 
monial to  the  -;reat  white  father  of  the 
present  administration,  we  support  the 
proposal  since  this  is  one  Commission 
that  he  has  concocted  that  might  merit 
.some  support 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  .solve  any  of  the  problems  of  the 
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Post  Office  until  we  t<ike  politics  out 
the  Department  and  until  we  really  go 
to  work  and  straighten  out  the  total 
mess  that  this  Department  Is  faced  witl: 
Mr  Speaker.  I  have,  as  a  member  of 
the  committee,  watched  the  growth  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  have 
been  properly  upset  at  the  compleU^  in- 
difference to  sound  admuustratlve  prac- 
tices and,  therefore,  economy  in  opera- 
tions However,  in  checking  my  files  I 
came  acro.ss  a  very  interesting  state- 
irtent  by  former  Postmaster  Genera. 
Gronouski  at  a  time  when  he  .ioyfull' 
greeU'd  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  .strik- 
ing down  the  law  controllmp  Communis: 
propaganda  mall  This  is  his  statement 
of  May  24.  1965 

T!ie  United  States  Supreme  Court  .s  ruiiu.; 
.striking  down  the  comnumist  prnpagana  i 
m.u!  control  law  will  save  tlie  Post  Office  Df  - 
panment  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  ;» 
vesir 

Despite  Its  good  Intentions  the  law  h;.a 
proved  pmcucally  unworkable  and  was  i 
haj-Hssnient  to  .serious  scholars  and  new.-- 
men  Ever  since  I  have  been  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, I  have  been  concerned  about  the  im- 
plications of  this  pr'igr.tm  on  treedom  -: 
speech  I  am  pleaded  that  the  Supreme  Cotir* 
hM  now  clarified  this  issue 

The  ruling  will  free  .ibout  40  postal  em- 
ployes for  other  work 

Post  Offices  at  the  11  points  of  entry  :<: 
which  the  law  h.id  been  implemented  hase 
been  notified  to  discontinue  Immediate^ 
their  work   on   this   program. 

Please  note  how  pleased  he  was  that 
40  employees  were  freed  for  other  woi'r: 
while  Communist  propaganda  mail  :> 
delivered  without  restriction  by  the  Post 


Office  Department  May  I  add  that  none 
of  the  Postmaster  Generals  have  shown 
any  Interest  in  curtailing  the  use  of  the 
mails  by  peddlers  of  pornography.  If  they 
would  cooperate  rather  than  battle  the 
effoi-ts  of  Congress  in  this  field  they 
might  free  postal  employees  for  other 
duties  If  the  volume  of  smut  literature 
could  be  terminated. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia IMr.  WaldieI.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report.  But  I 
also  rise  to  express  reservations  with 
respect  thereto:  the  same  reservations 
and  questions  which  I  raised  when  the 
bill  was  pending  before  the  House  for 
consideration.  That  reservation  was  suf- 
ficiently strong  that  It  caused  me  to  vote 
against  the  bill  at  that  time  and  that 
reservation  still  remains. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  create  a 
new  Federal  crime,  covering  criminal 
conduct,  which  would  be  under  the  sole 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Government  instead  of  the  State  and 
local  governments  where  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  .such  criminal  conduct 
now  resides. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  the  testimony  which  we 
received  was  to  the  effect  that  the  as- 
saults upon  the  postmen  and  the  men 
canying  the  mail  occurred  while  they 
were  engaged  in  delivery  of  mail  to  the 
people  of  the  local  commimity  and  most 
of  them  as  a  result  of  bites  by  dogs  owned 
by  the  patrons  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. The  testimony  was  very  clear  that 
the  local  authorities  and  the  local  agen- 
cies in  all  instances  had  properly  dis- 
posed of  the  cases  and  that  the  local 
courts  provided  sufficient  penalties  to 
meet  this  situation  in  the  disposition  of 
all  cases  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
me  for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  into  law  legislation  to  meet 
every  contingency  which  is  normally  and 


this,  when  an  effort  is  made  to  introduce 
some  economy  and  efficiency  into  Gov- 
ernment operations,  this  Congress  runs 
away  from  it  so  fast  that  you  would  think 
it  was  a  plague. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  conference  report  to- 
day is  a  typical  example.  This  report 
would  take  the  Post  Office  Department 
completely  out  of  the  personnel  restraint 
imposed  in  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 

Control  Act. 

Let  me  clearly  emphasize  at  the  out- 
set that  no  situation  must  be  allowed  to 
exist  that  will  impair  the  essential  postal 
services  to  which  the  American  people 
are  entitled.  The  personnel  provisions  in 
the  recent  tax  bill  were  designed  to  avoid 
this  result.  Congress  did  feel  that  since 
the  administration  was  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  tighten  their  belts  by  pay- 
ing higher  taxes,  economies  should  also 
be    effected    by    the    Government    that 
would  return  order  to  the  Nation's  fiscal 
affairs.  But  in  doing  this.  Congress  recog- 
nized that  the  personnel  needs  of  some 
agencies— such  as  the  Post  Office— are 
higher.  It  therefore  granted  the  admin- 
istration specific  authority  to  reallocate 
vacancies  among  agencies. 

There  are  certainly  places  in  the  vastly 
expanded  Federal  Establishment  where 
jobs  can  be  found  that  are  not  essential 
today,  and  that  could  be  reallocated  to 
the  Post  Office.  But,  has  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  done  this?  No. 
He  has  not  allocated  one  single  job  to  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  any  other 
agency.  Instead,  the  administration  has 
regrettablv     attempted     to     scare     the 
American  people  and  blackjack  the  Con- 
gress by  proposing  a  series  of  unrealistic 
cuts  in  services  far  beyond  anything  re- 
quired in  the  new  law.  The  absurdity  ot 
these  proposals  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  these  curtailments  are 
not  even  proposed  until  1972.  In  short, 
Mr  Speaker,  the  present  problem  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration—particularly the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget— to  use  the  au- 


ralse  can  only  be  resolved  by  translating 
this  increased  workload  into  specific 
manpower  needs.  In  his  testimony  Mr. 
Watson  failed  completely  to  do  this,  re- 
lying instead  on  public  relations  tech- 
niques He  compared  the  increase  in  mall 
volume  to  the  annual  mail  volume  of 
Prance  and  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  addresses  sen-ed  to  the  addresses 
served  throughout  Canada.  Given  the 
differences  of  geography,  population 
levels  the  level  of  business  activity,  econ- 
omies' to  scale  resulting  from  larger 
volume,  and  other  factors,  his  compari- 
sons are  completely  irrelevant. 

Additionally,  his  specific  figures  re- 
lating to  the  numerical  increase  in  de- 
liveries, in  mail  volume— pieces  de- 
livered—and locations  and  area  served 
were  not  particularly  helpful  to  the  com- 
mittee For  instance,  an  analysis  of  his 
figures  shows  the  8.4  billion  increase  in 
pieces  of  mail  delivered  is  an  HI -Per- 
cent increase  from  fiscal  year  1966  to 
fiscal  vear  1969.  Deliveries  increased  by 
8  1  percent— 62  to  67  million.  The  area 
served  went  up  less  than  6  percent--ac- 
tually  5.9  percent  in  the  cities  and  5.4 
percent  in  rural  route  mileage. 

Yet  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
number  of  permanent  positions  from 
June  30  1966,  to  the  level  appropriated 
for  fiscal  1969  was  greater  than  any  of 
the  foregoing— 15.5  percent— from  489.- 
898  to  566,474.  Mr.  Watson  did  not  com- 
pute this  percentage  increase  in  employ- 
ment or  make  any  attempt  to  relate  it  to 
the  increase  in  workload  to  which  he 
refers  Although  this  was  relevant  to  the 
possibility  of  the  increased  efficiency 
Congress  hoped  for,  it  was  irrelevant  to 
Mr  Watson's  political  ploy 

While  it  is  impossible  to  make  this 
comparison  for  him.  a  few  self-evident 
facts  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First  of  all, 
during  the  period  1966-69  the  new  ZIP 
code  method  should  have  been  producing 
greater  efficiency  and  some  savings  in 
personnel.  Additionally,  the  Post  Office 
should  have  benefited  from  the  techno- 
logical  revolution  affecting  business  in 


every  contingency  which  is  normally  and     Bureau  of  the  Budget— to  use  the  au-  ^.^j    j^  ^^^^^  ^e  expected  that  new 

satisfactorily  handled  at  the  State  and     thority  that  Congress  provided  sP^cin-     ^^^^p^^^j.^   ^^ail  sorting  machines,  auto- 


local  levels.  If  we  continue  to  create  a 
new  Federal  law  to  dispose  of  every  case 
of  injustice  that  comes  to  our  notice,  we 
will  end  up  with  a  central  police  force 
and  we  will  have  the  Federal  courts  faced 
with  such  a  backlog  of  cases  and  clogged 
calendars  In  the  Federal  court  system 
that  they  will  literally  be  unable  to  func- 
tion. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  should  not  remove 
from  the  SUte  and  local  authorities  the 
responsibility  of  these  authorities  to 
meet  situations  such  as  these.  Law  en- 
forcement should  be  a  local  respon- 
sibility; not  a  Federal.  This  measure 
contradicts  this  essential  theme  of  our 
democracy  and  its  divlsion-of-powers 
theory. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr.  Byrnes]. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  moving  into  the  campaign  sea- 
.son,  and  I  can  almost  guarantee  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  seeking  re- 
election will  be  out  in  the  hustings  claim- 
ing they  are  "four.square  "  for  economy 
and  efficiency   In   Government.  Despite 


cally  for  situations  like  that  facing  the 
Post  Office  Department. 

Instead  of  the  administration  using  its 
authority  through  the  Budget  Bureau  to 
reallocate  vacancies  in  accordance  with 
priorities  demanded  by  the  present  fiscal 
mess  the  administration  sent  Postmaster 
General  Watson  to  Congress  to  play 
partisan  politics  with  an  essential  public 
service.  An  analysis  of  Mr.  Watsons 
testimony  will  indicate  that  it  was  not 
designed  to  help  In  a  solution  of  the 
problems  that  we  face,  but  was  purely  a 
partisan  political  maneuver.  His  case  for 
relief  was  based  primarily  on  the  need 
for  a  much  higher  personnel  level  than 
that  prevailing  in  June  of  1966  due  to 
several  factors: 

First.  There  has  been  an  8.4  billion  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
delivered  between  fiscal  year  1966  and 
1969_75.6  to  84  billion: 

Second.  Since  1966  postal  carriers  de- 
livered to  5  million  more  locations,  and 
the  increase  in  area  covered  has  gone  up 
between  5 "2  and  6  percent:  and 

Third.  Total  deliveries  have  increased 
by  about  5  million— from  62  to  67  mil- 
lion—between fiscal  year  1966  and  1969. 
The  real  question  that  these  figures 


computers,  mail  sorting  machines,  auto- 
matic stamp  machines,  and  other  labor- 
saving   devices   would  have  resulted   in 
economies    reducing    overall    personnel 
needs   The  increased  demand  for  postal 
sen-ices  which  Mr.  Watson  referred  to 
normally   has   the   effect   of   increasing 
technological  innovation  in  most  indus- 
tries   It  should  have  had  this  effect  on 
the  postal  service,  but  Mr.  Watson  chose 
to  omit  discussion  of  it  in  his  testimony. 
Finally,  and  most  im)X)rtant.  the  in- 
creased  volume  In   mail,   area   co\-ered. 
and  delivery  stations  normally  would  re- 
sult in  "economies  of  scale. -  requiring  a 
.smaller  percentage  increase  in  employees 
than  the  percentage  incroa.'^e  in  work- 
load   Thus  as  mall  volume  or  delivery 
locations  increase,  we  need  more  post- 
men  but  normally  we  would  not  need  a 
directly  proportionate  increase.  It  does 
not  take  twice  as  many  postmen  to  de- 
liver two  letters  to  a  house  as  it   does 
one  letter  to  a  house:   .similarly,  if  one 
postman  is  delivering  to  three  houses  on 
a  block   it  does  not  require  two  postmen 
to  deliver  to  six  houses  on  the  same  block. 
Despite  the  administration's  attempt 
to  defog  the  issues,  it  is  clear  that  in  re- 
cent vears  we  have  had  a  detenoration 
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In  the  quality  of  service  accompanied 
by  an  Increase  In  employment  outrun- 
ning any  Increase  m  the  workload  This 
Is  not  due  to  the  posul  employees  As 
the  recent  report  of  the  Presidents 
Commission  on  Postal  Organization— 
the  Kappel  Commission  report-makes 
clear these  employees  are  hardwork- 
ing, dedicated  and  conscientious  In 
view  of  the  handicaps  which  the  present 
system  unposes.  they  have  done  a  Kood 
job  I  favor  Implementing  the  report  s 
recommendation  for  changing  the  basic 
structure  by  removing  the  Post  Office 
from  the  political  arena  and  establish- 
ing services  on  a  businesslike  basis 

In  arriving  at  this  recommendation, 
the  analysis  developed  by  the  Kappel 
Commission  report  makes  it  clear  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  there 
Is  no  room  for  increased  efficiency 
coupled  with  improving  services  m  the 
Post  Office  The  Congress  recognized 
this  fact  when  we  enacted  the  tax  bill  a 
little  over  a  month  ago  This  congres- 
sional action  has  already  prodded  the 
adminlstraUon  into  taklnu  long  overdue 
action  that  wUl  take  a  small  step  toward 
Improved  postal  efficiency  On  July  25. 
the  President  Anally  took  some  steps  to 
require  Federal  a«encies  to  sUndardize 
their  envelopes,  which  will  facilitate  use 
of  high-speed  mail-processmg  ma- 
chines It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
posul  systems  in  Europe  have  long  re- 
quired this  standardization  of  envelopes 
If  this  Government  leadership,  backed 
up  bv  one-tenth  of  the  muscle  that  the 
administration  has  used  m  the  area  of 
foreign  investmenus  by  corporations,  is 
followed  by  business  the  :savings  to  the 
postal  service  will  be  $50  million 

Despite  this  hopeful  sign,  the  k-gisla- 
tion  before  the  House  assumes  that  there 
is  no  room  for  Unproved  efficiency  m  the 
Post  Office  It  provides  a  blanket  exemp- 
tion completely  removing  any  incentive 
for  improved  operations  This  Is  the 
wrong  approach  I  must  oppose  elimi- 
nating the  Post  Office  Department  from 
any  restramts 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
Post  Office  does  need  some  relief,  par- 
ticularlv  in  view  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration  to  cooperate,  but  it  does 
not    require    complete    exemption    from 

the  law 

[  will  support  legislation  to  liive  the 
Department  relief,  but  I  will  not  support 
the  complete  exemption  contained  m  the 
conference  report  that  is  now  before  us. 

Mr  DULSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  '  Mr  Ford  1 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service 

I  regret  very  much  the  unfair  charge 
against  the  Congress  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  particu- 
larly the  Postmaster  General  The  im- 
pression has  been  created  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  that  the  personnel  reduction 
provisions  m  the  tax  increase-expendi- 
ture control  legislation,  is  inflexible  The 
truth  is  that  the  personnel  reduction 
provision  gives  Government-wide  flexi- 
bility, and  it  is  regrettable  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or 
somebody  m  control  has  not  used  that 


flexibility  111  the  intended  and  construc- 
tive way 

The  top  officials  handling  this  legisla- 
tion could  Uke  a  job  from  some  Federal 
department  that  is  being  decreased  in 
employees  and  assign  it  to  the  Post  Office 
Department 

For  example,  they  could  take  Jobs  away 
from  the  foreign  aid  agency  that  is  being 
reduced  and  assign  it  to  the  Post  Office 
Department 

But  this  ironclad,  inflexible  attitude 
in  the  executive  branch  is  resulting  In  the 
alleged  need  and  the  necessity  In  the 
minds  of  .some  for  this  legislation 

The  provision  In  the  bill  that  we  passed, 
the  tax  Increase,  spending  limitation  and 
personnel  reduction  bill  or  provision  did 
not  require  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  flre  one  employee  It  did 
not  say  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
could  not  hire  employees  It  Just  said 
that  Government -wide  for  every  four 
employees  who  left  the  Government  serv- 
ice, only  three  could  be  hired  If  they 
could  not  handle  it  in  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, they  could  make  adjustments 
elsewhere 

I  regret  the  situation  where  the  public 
is  not  being  told  the  full  and  total  truth. 
The  SPEAKER    The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired 

Mr.  McCLURE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  UDALL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idalio 

Mr  McCLURE  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  the  only  proper  ac- 
tion for  us  to  take  at  this  time  I  would 
have  much  preferred  it  had  the  Post- 
master General  appeared  t»efore  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
to  give  detailed  information  on  his 
plans,  the  difficulties  to  be  faced  by  his 
Department  if  the  cuts  were  carried  out. 
and  sought  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
the  committee.  He  cho.se  Instead  to  ig- 
nore the  committee  of  Congress  charged 
with  this  responslblUty  and  made  a  press- 
relations  exercise  in  publicity  complete 
with  pressure  tactics.  I  believe  every 
Memt)er  of  Congress  should  properly  ob- 
ject to  this  action 

However.  I  am  convinced,  as  I  have 
long  been,  that  arbitrary  ceilings  on  em- 
ployment have  resulted  in  less  efficiency 
and  greater  cost  in  the  posUl  service. 
The  workload  is  increasing  and  the  peo- 
ple are  demanding  better  service.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  delivery  of  mail  and 
parcels  ha*  been  subjected  to  more  criti- 
cisms in  recent  months  than  In  several 
years,  and  with  adequate  reason.  I  still 
urge  that  the  Pastmaster  General  take 
another  look  at  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  to  !>arcel  post  delivery  and  the 
intradivisional  movement  of  mall  by  the 
shift  from  rail  transit  to  movement  by 
air  These  very  .substantial  problems  re- 
main and  demand  solution. 

Much  has  been  .said,  and  accurately 
I  believe,  tliat  no  cut  in  personnel  of  the 
size  stat<>d  by  the  Postmaster  General  Is 
required  by  the  existing  law.  That  this 
administration  chose  to  proceed  in  the 
()Pt>usit«»  direction  is  a  matter  of  record 
and  will  become  better  known  to  the 
public  aji  time  goes  by— and  it  should 
be  Congress  should  not  accept  the  light 
m  which  the  administration  has  cast  it. 


Nevertheless,  since  the  administra- 
tion refuses  to  exercise  its  responsibil- 
ity the  Congress  must.  But  let  the  rec- 
ord show  that  this  is  further  evidence 
of  bad  faith  in  the  passage  of  the  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  control  bill.  The 
manpower  requirements  are  real.  They 
are  present  and  Immediate.  They  must 
be  met.  In  spite  of— not  because  of — the 
pressures  exerted  against  the  Congress 
The  posUl  field  service  has  a  proud 
tradition  of  .service  and  I.  for  one.  hope 
we  can  preserve  this  tradition. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  remaining  on  thL* 
side  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  IMr 
UdallI   to  close  debate. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr   UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr    SCOTT    Mr.   Speaker.   I   rise   in 
support  of  the  conference  report  and  yet 
to  express  concern  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  so  involved  in  politics  and 
political  maneuvering  that  it  feels  im- 
pelled to  make  this  request  of  Congress 
As  has  been  previously  mentioned,  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditures  Control  Act 
of  1968  gives  discretionary  authority  to 
the  Director  of  the  Budget,  a  part  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to  as- 
sign cuts  to  agencies  in  any  manner  it 
feels  will  least  disturb  public  service.  It 
.seems  reasonable  to  me  that  cuts  could 
be  made  In  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, in  the  model  cities  progr&m. 
or  In  foreign  aid.  but  the  administration 
in  Its  wisdom,  knowing  that  postal  serv- 
ice is  close  to  the  people,  has  chosen  to 
turn  out  press  releases  indicating  such  a 
drastic  curtailment  of  postal  service  that 
the  people  of  the  country  will  be  con- 
cerned and  will  express  that  concern  to 
the  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  there  would 
be  no  need  to  reduce  postal  services  in 
any  manner  if  the  President  chose  to 
make  the  cuts  in  some  other  manner.  A 
Presidential     commission     has     recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Govern- 
ment corporation  to  operate  the  postal 
service.  To  me,  it  seems  more  important 
to  take  politics  out  of  the  Department  if 
we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  mail 
service.  Certainly  it  should  not  be  used  as 
a  lever  to  thwart  congressional  efforts,  to 
reduce  spending  and  balance  the  budget. 
However.  Inasmuch  as  the  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  either  force  the  ex- 
emption of  the  Post  Office  Department 
from  the  operation  of  the  economy  meas- 
ure or  to  reduce  and  even  eliminate  mail 
.service.  Congress  has  no  choice  but  to 
approve  the  conference  report. 

Mr   UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  col- 
leigues.  as  this  debate  draws  to  a  close, 
let  me  nist  make  about  three  brief  points. 
First,  with  regard  to  the  flexibility  is- 
sue discussed  by  the  minority  leader. 

Of  course,  the  .surtax  and  expenc'lture 
control  bill  provider  for  flexibility  in  the 
reduction  of  Government  employees.  But 
the  question  is.  Where  shall  the  ax  fall— 
shall  it  fall  on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment? Or  somewhere  else? 

If  we  exempt  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, then  other  agencies  will  be  com- 
pelled not  only  to  take  their  share  of 
the  reduction  but  to  absorb  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  as  well. 

Let  me  .say  'o  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader.  I  checked  this  morning  to  see 
what  exemptions  are  in  the  legislative 
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mill    where  action  has  been  taken,  on 
what  we  are  talking  about  today. 

There  is  a  rider  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation bill  which  had  some  support 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  says  that 
we  will  relieve  90.000  naval  shipyard 
workers  from  this  cutback. 

The  FBI  has  an  exemption  in  some 
legislation  already  in  the  mill. 

The  conferees  on  another  bill  are  con- 
sidering an  exemption  for  the  FAA  con- 
trollers, for  air  safety. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  old  story  of  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  where  a  feUows 
coat  was  stolen  off  the  restaurant  rack 
and  the  thief  put  it  on  and  started  to 
run  awav  when  a  policeman  pulled  his 
eun  andwas  going  to  shoot.  The  owner 
of  the  coat  said.  -Shoot  him  In  the 
nants."  Everyone  wants  the  shot  or  the 
\x  to  fall  someplace  else— everyone 
wants  the  thief  to  be  shot  In  the  pants. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  „„^„„ 

Mr  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr   GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  agree  that 
perhaps  the  Congress  ought  to  raise  the 
overall  level  a  bit.  As  I  understand  it 
the    House    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means  has  provided  some  overaU  relief 
in  this  area.  But  I  think  It  Is  far  better 
if  vou  are  going  to  give  relief,  to  give  It 
Government-wide  so  that  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  the 
additional  flexibility  to  meet  the  problem 
But  the  way  we  are  doing  It  today,  if 
It  is  done,  and  I  suspect  that  it  w^U  be, 
vou  are  limiting  it  to  a  single  depart- 
ment here.  Undoubtedly  the  next  bill 
will  have  some  relief  for  another  depart- 
ment and  so  on.  •*  „„  » 
Is  it  not  far  preferable  to  do  It  on  a 
Government-wide  basts  and  to  put  re- 
sponsibility in  the  top  of  the  executive 
department  to  use  some  sense  In  han- 
dling this  problem?  „T„or, 
Mr  UDALL.  Well,  again  about  all  I  can 
,sav  is  if  we  are  going  to  do  It  on  a  Gov- 
ernment-wide basis.  Ways  and  Means 
will  give  us  ?n  opportunity  later  today  to 
take  a  step  in  that  direction. 

But  the  Post  Office  Department  service 
is  in  a  situation  where  It  should  never 
have  been  bracketed  in  here.  .  ^  . .  . 
But  let  me  turn  to  another  point  tnat 
has  been  touched  upon  here  today.  As 
long  as  we  are  telling  stories  here,  let 
me  tell  another. 

A  coroner's  jury  could  not  figure  out 
how  a  death  occurred  back  In  the  hills  of 
the  Ozarks  somewhere.  But  finally  they 
cAme  up  and  said.  "We.  the  jury,  find  the 
deceased  came  to  his  death  by  reason 
of  an  act  of  God— but  under  very  sus- 
picious circumstances." 

My  friend  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator 
he  refers  to  find  it  very  suspicious  that 
Post  Office  employment  increased  during 
the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  .    «   ,  u 
Mr  UDALL.  I  would  first  like  to  finish. 
Mr   HALL.  What  I  would  like  to  say 
applies  to  the  '•story"  that  the  gentle- 
man has  told. 

Mr  UDALL.  I  have  a  limited  amount  oi 
time,  and  I  want  to  get  some  more  stories 

in,  if  I  can.  *i*„ki«. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  it  would  be  profitable 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.   UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Did  the  aUeged  "Coroner's  Jury 
in  the  Ozarks"  have  any  testimony  about 
the  damage  done  under  these  suspicious 
circumstances,  and  did  either  the  con- 
ferees or  has  the  committee  of  the 
House,  had  any  testimony  from  the  Post- 
master General  himself— or  his  des- 
ignee—that  It  would  irreparably  damage 
the  Postal  Service,  that  it  would  severely 
hamper  business  or  Industry,  and  so 
forth  as  listed  on  the  last  page  of  the 
conference  report?  The  answer  is  "Yes" 

or  "No." 

Mr  UDALL.  We  were  satisfied.  The 
Postmaster  General  testified  extensively 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  extensively  before  the  Senate  coun- 
terpart committee.  We  had  that  testi- 
mony avaUable.  The  answer  is.  No.  the 
House  committee  did  not  take  testimony 
on  that  subject. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  one  quick  observation? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
did  not  limit  his  statement  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  He  said  95,000  Fed- 
eral employees  had  been  hired  in  the  one 
month  of  June.  Government-wide 

Mr  UDALL.  Oh.  yes,  this  is  all  very 
suspicious,  that  suddenly  in  the  month 
of  June  we  had  a  great  Increase  m  em- 
ployment. First,  we  did  not  have  the  tax 
bill  until  the  latter  part  of  June.  No  one 
knew  whether  we  would  have  it  or  not 
There  was  considerable  doubt  on  that 
point.  I  think  that  is  a  partial  answer^ 

Second,  I  have  discovered  some  other 
very  curious  and  suspicious  things.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  May  and  June  there 
were  more  bathing  suits  sold  than  there 
were  in  March  and  January.  There  were 
also  more  air  conditioners  sold.  Histori- 
cally in  the  month  of  June  people  go  on 
vacations  In  the  Ozark  Mountains,  and 
the  beaches  open  up.  We  need  morefor- 
est  rangers  in  the  month  of  June.  There 
are  a  lot  of  seasonal  things  that  go  on 
m  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  hap- 
pens every  June.  I  just  happen  to  have 
the  comparative  figures  for  last  year  for 
the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  this  suspicious  month  of  June  last 
vear  if  you  exempt  this  10.000-man 
Presidential  summer  employment  pro- 
gram which  we  did  not  have  last  >  ear 
and  which  the  Congress  authorized  and 
funded,  if  you  leave  that  out.  last  year 
the  Post  Office  Department  increase  for 
SI  m^nth  of  June  was  16.000.  This  year 
the  comparable  figure  is  not  16,000.  It  is 
9  000.  So  that  we  had  a  far  less  increase 
this  year.  The  Postmaster  General  in- 
deed was  making  efforts  even  in  June  to 
keep  from  unduly  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  his  employees. 

It  was  said  here  earlier,  and  I  re  er 
back  to  what  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa talked  about— and  this  is  a  funda- 
mental thing  that  I  do  not  think  is  wide- 
ly recognized— there  are  two  parts  to 
this  Expenditure  Control  Act.  One  dea^s 
with  money;  the  other  deals  with  man- 
Dower  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
money  part  of  it  here  today.  The  $6  bil- 
Uon  mandatory  cut  is  still  m  effect.  This 
legislation  does  not  touch  it  in  any  way. 
If  you  recall  what  we  said  in  connec- 
tion with  that  act.  we  said  that  there 


will  be  a  $6  billion  reduction  in  expendi- 
tures- that  we  In  the  Congress  would  take 
a  whack  at  it  first,  and  if  we  did  not  do 
the  full  $6  billion,  then  the  President  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  must  do  it. 

Of  that  $6  billion,  $4  billion  has  been 
reduced  and  accounted  for  in  the  House 
appropriation  bills  already  passed.  Of 
that  $4  billion.  $132  million  has  already 
been  cut  out  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's budget.  So  we  are  making  progress 
on  the  $6  billion  reduction.  You  cannot 
just  equate  the  reduction  of  manpower, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  said, 
with  a  reduction  in  money.  We  can  in- 
crease the  manpower  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment needs  and  stUl  have  the  Post 
Office  Department  absorb  its  part  of  tnls 
$6  billion  cut. 

I  want  to  say  in  response  to  something 
said  eariler  today  about  what  a  vote  for 
this  biU  would  mean:  a  vote  "no"  on 
this  conference  report  wiU  mean  a  cut- 
back in  postal  service  this  coming  Sat- 
urday. It  will  mean  the  closing  of  many 
post  ofaces  in  your  districts.  That  is  what 
a  vote  against  this  conference  report  will 
do  It  will  also  be  a  vote  to  fire  83,o00 
clerks  and  carriers  over  the  next  couple 
of  years.  It  will  be  a  vote  for  catastrophe 
in  the  Postal  Service.  I  urge  you  to  vote 

"aye." 

Mr    ROBISON.   Mr.  Speaker.  I   have 
determined   that   I   should  be   counted 
among  that  lonely  band  that  will  vote 
•no"  on  this  conference  report.  It  should 
be  understood  that  this  is  not  because 
I  am  against  the  original  bill  but  be- 
cause I  feel  it  necessary  to  register  my 
protest  against  the   amendment  added 
to  it  in  the  other  body,  and  adopted  by 
the  conferees,  which  has  the  effect  of 
giving    the    Post   Office    Department    a 
near-blanket  exemption  from   the  em- 
ployee-ceiling requirement  of  the  weU- 
known  surtax  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  vote  I  shall  thus  cast 
will    be    neither    a    very    practical    one 
since— as  I  indicated  during  the  colloquy 
I   had   with   the   distingiushed   Gentle- 
man   from    New    York    [Mr.    DusliuI 
eariier  today— I   am   certam   that  the 
Post  Office  Department  will  eventually 
need   some   reUef   from  that  employee 
ceiling,  nor  a  very  good  political  one 
since   my   mail  ahready   indicates  that 
my  constituents  do  not  look  kindly  on 
any  curtailment  in  their  postal  service 
of   the   kinds   the   Postmaster   General 
has  been  threatening. 

However,  despite  all  the  fuzzmess  of 
the  figures  that  were  thrown  around 
here  earher  in  this  debate.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Post  Office  Department  is 
presently  in  such  difficult  straits— and  I 
wish  to  underscore  the  word  "pres- 
ently"—as  to  require  this  near-total 
exemption  from  the  employee-ceUmg  we 
are  about  to  give  it.  We  may  well  come 
to  that  point,  but  we  are  not  there  yet, 
and  personally  I  do  not  like  to  see  us 
give  in  so  easily  as  we  evidently  are 
prepared  to  do  to  the  kind  of  pressure 
tactics  that  are  being  exerted  against  us 
and  our  constituents. 

On  Friday  of  last  week— July  26.  under 
special  order  granted  me— I  spoke  on 
this  problem  at  some  length.  My  re- 
marks, if  anyone  is  interested,  are  on 
pages  23729  througli  23731  of  the  Record 
for  that  day. 
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During  the  course  of  those  remarks.  I 
referred  to  a  statement  by  the  author  of 
the  employee-celling  provision  of  the 
surtax  bill,  as  made  the  other  day  In  the 
other  body,  to  the  effect  that  we  miuht 
just  as  well  junk  the  whole  idea  of  tr^-mg 
to  roll  back  Federal  employment  levels  m 
thi.s  fashion  as  to  keep  on.  as  we  are, 
■shooting  bullet  holes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bucket" 

By  today's  action— and  I  know  the 
conference  report  will  be  adopted— wp 
will  actually  be  putting  a  shotgun  blast 
through  the  bottom  of  that  'bucket." 
and  thereby  demonstratinn  once  again 
our  near  total  inability  to  get  any  sort 
of  firm  grip  on  the  level  of  Federal 
spending. 

Is  there  an  alternative — even  if  one 
accepts  the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, along  with  the  FBI.  the  PAA. 
the  TVA  and  several  other  alphabet-soup 
type  of  Federal  a«encies  will  need  relief 
from  a  rigidly  mandated  employment 
ceilingT 

Yes.  1  'believe  there  is.  and  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  whose  members — 
with  the  exceptio-i  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  Mr  Byrnes  l— have 
been  markedly  silent  throughout  this  de- 
bate, pointed  that  alternative  out  on 
yesterday  when  it  reported  out  HR 
18985  which  would  set  up  a  pool  of  14.000 
positions  for  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  use.  as  he  thinks  needed, 
throughout  the  Federal  Establishment, 
without  regard  to  the  surtax  bill's  man- 
date against  fllllng  more  than  three  of 
each  subsequently  occurring  four  Fed- 
eral job  vacancies 

Now.  It  may  be  that  a  pool  of   that 
size — and   allowing   at  least   that   much 
flexibiUtv  m  application  of  the  employee 
ceiling— would  not  be  big  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  Post  Office  Department  s  tnie 
needs    for   ven--    ".ong    But — and    this   is 
important — it  is  stated  in  the  commit- 
tees report  on  this  new  attempt  at  giving 
some  flexibility  to  all  this,  and  I  quote: 
In   September    af-er  the  contcresslonal  re- 
ceM.   it   is   anticipated    that   more   informa- 
Uon  will  be  available  to  the  Congress  as  to 
the  impact  jf  the  employee  celling  and  the 
problems    ansinii?    under    this    provision     Al 
that    time    the    employee    celling    may    be 
reconsidered     and    modlflcatlons     In    It    de- 
veloped   If    Congress    should    consider    this 
desirable 


Now.  Mr  Speaker,  what  is  wrong  with 
that— except  for  the  fact  that,  if  we  ap- 
proach our  problem  in  that  more 
thoughtful  and  objective  way.  we  will  be 
missing  this  opportunity  to  tumble  over 
each  other  m  our  haste  to  show  our 
constituents  that,  by  George,  we  are  not 
going  to  let  anybody  cut  back  on  the 
postal  service  if  we  can  help  if 

I  would  suppose  that,  if  we  pa»s  this 
conference  report,  the  Ways  and  Means 
alternative,  to  which  I  just  referred,  may 
never  cume  to  the  floor — and.  indeed, 
why  should  it^  After  today  it  would  be 
a  Tittle  late  to  do  much  good,  for  the 
floodgates  will  again  be  open.  Federal 
employee  levels  will  go  on  soarint;  up- 
ward, with  Federal  spending  levels  fol- 
lowing along,  so  that  one  must  really 
ask — especially  those  of  us  who  voted  for 
the  surtax  bill  only  because  it  also  man- 
dated a  lower  level  of  Federal  spending— 
how  much  anti-inflationar>-  impact  It 
will  eventually  prove  to  have 


Well,  there  is  really  little  more  to  be 
said,  except  that  blanket  expenditure 
cuts  and  rigid  employee  ceilings  are  not 
the  right  way  tor  Congress  to  try  to  con- 
trol Federal  .spending  levels  As  this  ex- 
perience IS  indicating- and  as  we  .shall 
.soon  discover.  I  am  sure,  with  respect  to 
today's  news  that  the  Pre.sldent  has 
chosen  to  freeze  some  impacted  school- 
aid  fund.s— In  which  action,  incidentally. 
I  believe  he  is  right— it  Is  here  that  Fed- 
eral priorities  must  be  .sorted  and  re- 
.sorted  and  It  is  here  that  the  painful 
decisions  as  to  what  to  out  and  what  not 
to  cut  should  be  made 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  can   or  should   be   immune 
from  consideration  in  that  difflrult  task 
This  is  why.  when  the  regular  Post  Office 
Department   appropriation   bill   was  be- 
fore this  body,  back  in  April.  I  offered  an 
amendment    to   it    to   eliminate,    for    the 
time  being  Saturday  deHvenes  of  mall  in 
residential  areas  It  seemed  to  me  then  — 
and  still  does,  though  I  know  others  dis- 
agree— that  this  was  a  '.ow-prlonty  .serv- 
ice Item  and.  if  cuts  had  to  be  made,  the 
one  to  which  both   the  public   and   the 
service  could   mo.st   easily   adjust    That 
amendment    did    not    carry,    of    cour.se. 
though  there  were  '00  Members  besides 
mvself  who  voted  for  it  on  a  subsequent 
roUcall  when  it  was  offered  as  a  recom- 
inital    motion     But    my    point    is.    Mr. 
.Speaker,  that  this  was  an  honest  atte.npt 
m  my  i>art  to  get  at  the  heart   ot   the 
(luestion    if  priorities  nn  a  specific,  item- 
bv-item  basis,  and  t.hat.  if  we  had  made 
A  similar  attempt  at  that  sort  of  thing 
all  vear  long,  and  stood  up  against  what- 
ever fears  of  political  reprisals  sucii  votes 
might   cost   us.   I   doubt   ver>-   much   we 
would  be  here  in  the  fix  we  are  in  today 
Mr    DANIELS    Mr    Speaker,  there  is 
one   bit   of  confusion   I   want   to   di.--pel 
Somehow  there  seems  to  be  the  assump- 
tion that  if  the  Post  Office  is  exempted 
from   personnel   limitations,   we   will   be 
defeating  the  purpose  of  economy. 

In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment the  exemption  from  the  personnel 
limitation  is  a  completely  .separate  issue. 
We  are  not  talking  about  relieving  the 
Post  Office  of  any  of  its  obligations  to 
reduce  expenditures  as  required  by  the 
law 

This  IS  a  problem  of  people,  not  of 
money. 

It  IS  because  people  would  not  be  avail- 
able that  service  must  be  curtailed.  The 
money  has  been  appropriated  by  the 
Congress — cut  sub.stantiaily  from  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President.  I 
might  add— and  additionally  the  appro- 
priated funds  will  be  still  further  reduced 
because  the  Department  will  take  its  full 
share  of  the  S6  billion  cut  required  by 
Congress  ui  the  Presidents  budget. 

Let  me  amplify  on  the  expenditure  re- 
duction for  a  moment.  Because  the  De- 
partment earns  very  substantial  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  its  services,  it  very  nearly 
pays  Its  entire  cost  The  net  expenditures 
of  the  Department  are  relatively  small. 
It  is  my  imderstandlng  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  have  to  reduce  its 
exp)enditures  by  more  than  the  amount 
that  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  Us  net  expenditures  and 
the  total  of  all  expenditures  in  the  execu- 
tive branch. 


So  the  Po.«.t  Office  is  not  to  get  any  re- 
lief from  expenditure  reduction.  Tins  i> 
a  problem  .>imply  of  the  personnel  limi- 
tations 

111  actual  fact,  the  application  of  per- 
.sonnel  limitations  will  cause  an  increase 
m  postal  cost  I  wonder  how  short- 
sighted we  oan  be  In  the  name  of  econ- 
omv  we  demand  actions  that  result  in 
higher  costs  and  an  absolute  waste  of 
taxpaver  funds. 

A  certain  amount  of  work  today  re- 
quires lour  full-time  jxxsUl  workers  Un- 
der the  current  law  as  vacancies  occur 
these  four  workers  will  be  reduced  to 
three.  The  remaining  three  would  have 
to  do  the  work  of  four 

Tliere  is  no  escape  for  it — imless  you 
want  to  let  the  Post  Office  Department 
bum  the  mail  or  dump  it  in  the  parklnu 

lot the.se  three  men  are  uolng  to  have 

to  work  lonaer  hours  to  do  the  work  "i 
four  That  means  overtime  at  50  percent 
more  cost  So  as  I  said  a  moment  ago  \vf 
would  spend  more  money  instead  of  sav- 
ing It. 

Still  further,  three  men  will  not  flni.-i! 
the  Job  as  quickly  as  four  men.  So  the 
mallis  delayed  and  the  service  is  wor^e 
Three  men  working  longer  hours  are 
going  to  be  tired,  work  more  slowly,  make 
more  errors. 

Tlie  only  exemption  that  I  support  i.- 
an  exemption  from  the  personnel  limita- 
tions so  that  the  Department  can  save 
inoiiev.  do  its  share  of  expenditure  re- 
duction, and  keep  the  mail  moving  oi: 
time 

Mr    DORN    Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  thf 
House   to   adopt   this  conference   repoit 
which  will  prevent  many  of  our  faithfu'. 
loyal  and  much-needed  postal  employee- 
from'  being  di-scharged.  This  conference 
report  will  prevent  our  small  rural  po>' 
offices  from  being  arbitrarily  closed   T> 
me  It  is  incredible  that  any  curtailmeir. 
of  service,  closing  of  small  rural  ix)st  oi- 
flces.    or    reduction    in   employees   gen- 
erally was  ever  proposed.  The  volume  oi 
mail" being  handled  cannot  be  controlled 
by  the  U.S.  Grovernment.  The  volume  ■  ! 
niail  is  daily  increasing.  The  American 
people  expect  the  mall  to  be  deliverec 
Mail  volume  has  increased  from  75  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  in  fiscal  1966  to  an  e^- 
tlmated  84  billion  pieces  this  fiscal  yeai 
As   this   report   states,   from  fiscal  yeai 
1966  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1969.  it  i^ 
estimated  that  city  deliveries  of  mail  wiL 
increase  by  4  million,  rural  deliveries  wi.. 
increase  bv   660.000.  business  deliveries 
will  increase  by  358.000,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  our  country  will  increase  by  4 
million. 

Mail  volume  will  continue  to  increa- 
as  our  economy  grows  and  our  populaiivn 
increases.  To  handle  this  mail  will  i in- 
quire additional  personnel— not  less  It 
would  be  tragic  to  close  rural  post  office- 
It  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  rurai 
America  at  a  time  when  we  need  des- 
perately to  encourage  the  development  v\ 
runtl  areas  and  the  location  of  indiLstrie.- 
■ind  employment  in  the  small  cities 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  the  Congress  is 
taking  action  to  protect  our  postal  em- 
ployees, save  our  rural  post  offices  and 
provide  adequate  service  for  the  Ameri- 
can i)eople. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt 
this  report  bv  an  overwhelming  vote  and 
serve   notice   that   the  Congress   is   not 


t-oing  to  be  intimidated  and  coerced  into 
Sse  economy  regarding  our  mail  service^ 

Mr  Speaker,  the  following  is  from  the 
committee  report  and  I  commend  it  to 
U,e  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country: 

1,1  uie  judgment  of  the  conferees,  to  leave 
the  postal  -'"Vice  to  the  mercy  of  the  em- 
p^ovment  celling  would   be   the  ultimate  m 

''\'^  w^uirirreparably   damage    the    postal 

'"u  would  severely  hamper  business  and  in- 
dustrv  ind  tend  to  undermine  the  economy 
ft  lime  -.hen  Mbrant  economic  growth  .s 
imperative  to  support  the  Oovernments  fis- 

""it  ^wo'uld  virtually  hamstrmg  postal  man- 
agement and  enforce  drastic  curtailment  of 

^"irlould^^legate  the  American  public  to 
second-class  situations  in  terms  of  avall- 
HbUuy  and  usefulness  of  their  chief  means 
of  comnninsciition 

The  results  would  be  disastrous  in  the 
Lice  ..f  ever-rising  and   uncontrollable  mall 

'°^"^*'chaos  in  the  Postal  Establishment 
would  be  equaled  only  by  the  indignation  of 
i,n  outraged  public 

impairment  of  the  postal  service,  such  as 
the  postal  ceilings,  will  be  specially  danger- 
ous Ijecause  of  the  extraordinary  and  unique 
function  performed  by  the  postal  service. 

TheT>sUl  service  affects  more  Americans 
individually  and  personally  and  exerts  a  far 
broader  and  more  direct  '^^A^^^^f  '^^'^.^^^ 
unique  cultural  and  social  pursuits  than  does 
mv  other  Oovernment  activity. 
■  The  .adoption  of  the  conference  provision 
removing  the  fxjstal  service  from  the  person- 
nel celling  will  alleviate  these  ^^  o";  P^^^' 
lems  that  would  arise  upon  curtailment  of 
the  postal  service. 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.K. 
15387  a  bill  whose  chief  purpose  is  to 
permit  the  employment  of  postal  person- 
nel sufficient  to  provide  adequate  postal 
.-^crvice  to  the  public. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  postal  service  to 
the  American  public  cannot  be  disputed. 
It  is  the  vital  lifeline  in  our  society  and 
economy  without  which  our  economic 
industrial,  and  .social  institutions  would 
be  seriously  disrupted.  Such  disruption 
lias  fortunately  never  happened  in  this 
Nation  s  history.  Tlie  postal  service  has 
functioned  7  days  a  week  ever  since  the 
Government  was  established,  even  in- 
cluding the  Civil  War.  when  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Department  continued  to  deliver 
mail  in  the  Confederacy.  ,„„^Hon, 

Unlike  some  Government  functions, 
the  volume  of  mail  cannot  be  controlled 
unless  Congress  increases  rates  of  post- 
age to  make  it  economically  unrealistic, 
or  unless  Congress  enacts  legislation 
placing  an  embargo  upon  the  mailing  oi 
a  particular  class  or  kind  of  mail.  Absent 
these  extraordinary  remedies,  mail  vol- 
ume will  increase  as  the  economy  grows 
and  as  the  population  increases. 

Mail  volume  has  increased  from  i5.b 
oillion  pieces  in  fiscal  year  1966  to  an 
estimated  84  billion  pieces  in  fiscal  year 
1Q69  an  increase  of  8.4  billion  pieces.  By 
nsca'l  vear  1973  the  estimated  annual 
•>:ilume  will  be  about  93  billion  pieces. 
There  is  a  material  qualitative  difference 
1-1  present-day  postal  service  as  com- 
,,arcd  with  the  1966  level.  Four  mUlion 
more  homes  have  city  delivery  service, 
ti66  000  more  homes  have  rural  service. 
.ind  358.000  businesses  have  been  adaea 
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to  service  requirements.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  over  5  million  locations— equiv- 
alent to  the  total  of  all  addresses  served 
throughout  Canada. 

The  population  of  ^^e  United  States 
has  increased  4  million  since  1966.  The 
gross  national  product  has  increased 
from  $717.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1966  to 
$822  1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1968.  Mail  to 
American  servicemen  in  Vietnam  has  in- 
creased 59  percent  during  the  same  -- 
vear  period.  To  roll  back  by  attrition  the 
level  of  employment  in  the  Post  Office  to 
that  existing  on  June  30,  1966  would  re- 
quire a  reduction  of  76,539  full-time  per- 
manent positions  and  6.699  nonperma- 
nent  positions,  a  total  ol  83.238. 

Neither  the  existing  nor  the  most  opti- 
mistically planned  postal  facilities  could 
serve  as  warehouse  for  temporary  storage 
depots  for  mail  that  would  pile  up  to  clog 
postal   channels.    There    simply    is   not 
enough  space.  We  have  only  to  recall  the 
dramatic  evidence  of  this  in  the  Chicago 
Post  Office  2  years  ago,  when  a  deluge 
of  mall  literally  smothered  the  employees 
and  left  them  no  room  to  do  their  work. 
In  the  final   analysis,   therefore,  the 
employment  cutback  provision  calls  for 
postal  employees  eventually   to  process 
and  deliver  17  billion  more  pieces  of  mail 
than  they  did  in  1966,  but  with  on.y  the 
same  number  of  people  they  had  in  1966^ 
This  intolerable  extra  burden  of  work 
will  fall  on  the  backs  of  our  postal  eni- 
ployees,  unless  the  relief  provided  by  H.K. 
15387  is  granted. 

I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  heie  vull 
agree  with  my  feeling  on  this  subject  and 
support  this  worthy  legislation. 

Mr  ROLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  this  bill  to 
exempt  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  personnel  cutbacks  demanded  by  the 
1968  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Act. 

An  understaffed  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment would  pose  a  major  threat  to  the 
country's      economy.      The      contmued 
growth   of   business   and   industrj'— the 
backbone    of    our    economic    system- 
hinges  upon  swift  and  efficient  mail  serv- 
ice  Major  curtailments  in  this  service 
indeed  even  minor  curtailments,  would 
jeopardize  the  economy  just  as  it  appears 
to  be  shaking  off  the  burdens  that  have 
slowed  its  progress  over  the  Past  fevi 
years.   Studies  have   revealed   a  direct 
relationship  between  economic   growth 
and  the  amount  of  mail  generated  by 
business  activity.  To  hinder  this   vital 
means  of  communication  would  be  to 
hinder  the  business  community   itseii, 
creating   a   hardship    for   business   in- 
stitutions ranging  all  the  way  from  giant 
industries  to  comer  grocery  stores^ 

The  average  citizen,  too,  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  curtailments  m  mail 
service.  The  elderly,  for  example,  de- 
pend upon  prompt  delivery  of  the  pension 
checks  and  social  security  checks  that 
are  often  their  sole  mearis  of  livelihood^ 
Rural  housewives,  similarly,  depend  upon 
the  mails  to  shop  for  f anaily  clothing  and 
household  appliances.  People  through- 
out the  United  States  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect adequate  mail  service  They  Pa> 
handsomely  for  i^-both  m  taxes  and  in 
postage  costs.  „ 

Yet  a  provision  of  the  1968  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Act  directs  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  among  other  Govern- 


ment departments  and  agencies,  to  fill 
onlv  three  of  every  four  job  vacancies 
until  its  work  force  is  trimmed  back  to 
the  1966  level.  .^    , 

A  personnel  cutback  of  this  magnitude 
would  virtually  destroy  the  standard  of 
brisk  efficiency  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  achieved  under  Postmas- 
ters General  Lawrence  O'Brien  and  Mar- 
vin Watson,  forcing  it  to  deplete  its  em- 
ployee ranks  at  the  same  time  that  its 
mail  volume  is  soaring  upward  at  an  un- 
precedented rate.  The  number  of  mail 
pieces  that  the  Department  hand  es  an- 
nually has  jumped  from  J5-6  bjlho^.j^^ 
1966   to   an   anticipated   84   billion   th  s 
vear    an  increase  of  more  than   8  bil- 
lion pieces.  The  number  of  mail  delivery 
addresses,  moreover,  has  moved  from  63 
million  up  to  67  million  in  the  same  -- 
vear  period.  It  is  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  simpl>  wl 
not  be  able  to  process  the  swelling  mall 
volume  If  its  work  force  is  cut  to  the  1966 
level  The  Department  is  now  faced  with 
this  bleak  dilemma:  either  put  an  em- 
bargo on  certain  categories  of  mail  other 
than  first  class-the  only  category  the 
Department  must  deliver  under  its  man- 
date—or curtail  mail  service  as  a  w'hole^ 
For  the  time  being  the  Department  has 
chosen  the  latter  alternative,  preferlng 
to  restrict  the  services  offered  to  al  mall 
users  rather  than  abandoning  outright 
the  services  offered  to  a  few  users.  But 
in  the  future,  as  the  mail  volume  spurts 
upward  and  the  personnel  level  plunges 
downward,  the  Department  may  well  be 
forced  Into  Implementing  the  mail  em- 
barT^s  it  outlined  before  the  Congress 

^^11:  dear'.  Mr.  speaker,  that  the  cell- 
ing on  Post  Office  Department  man- 
power must  be  eliminated  before  it  de- 
stroys the  efficiency  of  mail  service 
throughout  the  United  States^ 

Any  money  this  ceiling  might  save  for 
the  Government— if ,  indeed,  it  saves  any 
money  at  all-would  be  trivial  in  com- 
oarison  with  the  widespread  economic 
damage  it  would  cause.  The  following 
lett£r  from  a  businessman  in  Monson_ 
Mass.,  points  out  how  the  eUmination  of 
Saturday  deliveries  and  pickups  has 
jeopardized  his  firm: 

Daniel  O'Connor  &  Sons  Inc.. 

Monson.  Mass..  July  22.  lUbS. 

Hon.    EDW.1RD    BOLAND. 

House  0/  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C.-  .v.,„„„v,   -iti 

We  are  a  small  business  that  through  35 
vears  of  hard  work,  many  times  over  16  hours 
Tday  we  built  up  a  business  that  catered  to 
over" 500  other  small  businesses,  namely  the 
amusement  parks  and  carnivals  throughout 
the  United  States. 

AS  most  of  these  carnivals  are  njovlng  every 
week  the  onlv  way  they  can  receive  materia 
Ts  through  the  post  office.  We  have  a  rural 
route  number  for  over  70  years  and  have 
built  this  post  office  in  Monson  up  to  a  first 
cuss  post  office  and  shipped  thousands  of 
mese  dme  cables  all  over  the  United  States 
'  nd  ctnada  and  with  special  handling  on 
Cst  we  found  that  delivery  and  Pic^k^P^  f 
the  various  post  offices  were  made  on  Satur- 

"^"^We  were  astounded  to  learn  that  starting 
this  Saturday  we  can  no  lo'^B"  ship  any- 
thing out  or  can  our  customers  pick  up  .mv 
if  Sfe  shipments  that  were  made  during  the 

week 

Sincerely  

D.^nif-lF  O  Connor. 
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Another  letter,  this  one  from  a  woman 
In  Sprtngfleld.  Mass  ,  makes  clear  the 
general  public  concern  over  curtailments 
In  mall  service: 

SPHlNCriELO    Mass 

July   19.   1968. 
Representative  Edward  Bolano. 
Housf  of  Rfprftirritatnei. 
Washington.  D  C 

DiA«  M»  Boland  We  wish  to  register  our 
extreme  displeasure  with  the  new  Govern- 
ment directive  curtailing  mall  service  to 
buslnesa  and  residential  areas 

Despite  higher  '.ixes  Increased  postal  rates 
And  other  personal  sacrtflces.  aur  services  are 
contlnuallv  lessened 

Our  t>eloved  President  'he  late  John  P 
Kennedy,  once  remarked.  What  can  you  do 
for  your  country?" 

Throughout  our  lifetime,  we  have  given 
of  ourselves  In  everv  .irea.  education,  med- 
icine .^nd  military  service  with  distinction 
both  in  World  WRr  II  iind  presently  in  Viet- 
nam We  -•(hall  continue  to  be  loyal  and 
dedicated   Americans 

Why  does  our  bureaucracy  keep  demand- 
ing   more    and    more    from    each    citizen?    Is 
tUere    sowethlng   you    can   do    to    stop    this 
unjust  cyrtallment  of  mall  service'' 
Respectfullv  yours. 

Bess  BrNNfrrr 


Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the  Consress  must 
accept  our  responsibility  to  .see  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  amply  .■^tatTed 
and  amply  funded  in  this  era  of  rising 
mail  demands. 

I  urge  swift  and  favorable  action  on 
the  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr  ElANDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  have 
listened  to  this  debate  with  close  atten- 
tion and  great  interest  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  did  not  support  the 
ta.x  mcrea.se  and  expenditure  reduction 
package  The  more  I  con.sider  my  stand 
on  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol Act.  the  better  I  feel  that  I  did  not 
support  this  measure 

In  our  present  dilemma  over  the  cur- 
tailment cf  postal  .service,  it  is  much 
easier  for  a  Member  who  did  not  i?o 
along  with  the  surtax  increase  to  be  able 
to  point  out  he  is  m  no  way  responsible 
for  any  of  the  conditions  which  have  led 
to  the  proposal  to  curtail  postal  .service 

However,  that  may  be  of  slight  com- 
fort We  must  face  the  realities  of  the 
situation.  We  are  faced  in  this  country- 
today  with  the  tact  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  delayed  for  1  week  the  previous- 
ly issued  order  to  close  certain  post  of- 
fices and  to  reduce  all  urban  delivery- 
service  to  5  days  per  -.veek.  and  has  even 
threatened  to  reduce  rural  service  to  3 
days  a  week 

Where  we  are  today  it  does  little  good 
to  point  fingers  or  call  names  as  to 
whether  or  not  our  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  failed  to  consult  -.vith  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
At  this  moment  it  is  even  too  late  to 
argue  'Whether  we  relinquished  to  the 
administration  the  responsibility  to 
make  cuts  n  ex-penditures  which  should 
have  been  made  by  the  Congress  It  is 
my  opinion  it  is  even  too  late  to  debate 
whether  the  executive  branch  could  or 
might  exempt  the  Post  Otfice  Depart- 
ment without  action  by  tlie  Congress  It 
Is  pointless  even  to  question  -.vhether  this 
might  be  the  .^tait  of  piece-meal  exemp- 
tions from  exptnditure  controls.  We  face 
a  conditio-i  we  must  do  something  about 

quickly 

I   have   heard   :t   contended   by   some 


Members  that  the  action  of  the  Post- 
master General  is  a  .sort  of  gimmick  or  a 
kind  of  scare  tactic  Regardless  of  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  charges,  we  face 
an  cmergencv  through  the  disruption  of 
postal  service 

It  IS  quite  possible  the  Bureau  nf  the 
Budget  could  have  made  .selective  reduc- 
tions in  other  departments  and  spared 
the  Post  Office  Department  I  am  not 
sure  whether  this  was  attempted  or 
whether  there  may  be  truth  in  the  charge 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  just  was 
not  interested  m  any  alteriiatives.  but 
really  wanted  to  create  a  crlsi.s 

Notwithsiaiullng.  this  action  should 
.serve  as  a  le.sson  that  the  executive 
branch  realizes  Rt)od  mail  service  is  a 
.sensitive  subiect  and  that  they  also  know 
Congre.ss  will  respond  to  provide  good 
.service  What  we  should  be  certain  of  is 
that,  if  we  exempt  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment from  the  manpower  ceilings, 
are  we  ttoing  to  have  improved  service? 
In  other  w-ords.  if  we  provide  this  ex- 
emption and  grant  immunity  to  ihe  Post 
Office  Department,  what  assurance  are 
we  going  to  have  that  there  -aiII  be  no 
more  ixist  office  closing.^,  that  there  w-111 
be  a  6-day-a-week  delivery  and  that  the 
rural  areas  will  be  served  as  well  as  the 
urban  areas? 

It  IS  my  judgment  it  is  going  to  do 
little  good  for  any  of  us  to  berate  each 
other  now  whatever  committee  we  may 
belong  to  or  whether  we  voted  for  or 
against  the  tax  increase  The  fact  re- 
mains we  iuive.  It  seems,  only  authorized 
the  executive  branch  to  use  the  meat- 
axe  approach  on  expenditure  reductions 
rather  than  some  .selective,  carefully 
thought-out.  planned  priorities  that 
would  do  the  least  damage  to  the  least 
number  Now  is  the  time  to  -indo  :n  part 
this  unwise  authorization 

I    happen    to    be    one    of    those    who 
thought  the  Conirress  iiad  exempted  the 
postal  .services  as  well  as  the  Veterans' 
Administration    and    Vietnam    expendi- 
tures Because  I  opposed  the  whole  pack- 
age I  supix)se  I  am  not  held  to  the  .same 
high  degree  of  care  as  those  who  sup- 
[X)rted  the  package.  I  now  learn  the  Sen- 
ate clearly  proposed  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment be  exempted  and  it  may  have 
been  the  House  conferees  who  failed  to 
insist  upon  the  exemption  in  the  confer- 
ence report    TTuls  the  conference  report 
did  not  actually  include  exemption   for 
the  Post  Office  Department    As  it  stands 
at  the  moment,  we  have  before  us  a  fiood 
conference  report.  It  should  be  adopted. 
My  remaimng  observation  is  that,  be- 
cause -.ve  raised  postal  rates  last  Decem- 
ber. -Ae  had  best  make  certain  good  ;x)stal 
service  is  provided    In  a  few  days  we  are 
k;oing  to  have  about  a  month  s  recess.  It 
is  my  considered  prediction  if  we  do  not 
agree  to  this  conference  report,  we  will 
be  -saying  to  our  t)eople.    Yes.  we  rai.sed 
your  rales  but  you  miLst  be  willing   to 
accept  -Aorse  postal  .service  than  you  had 
at  the  old  nr  low-er  rates  "  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  understand  that  if  we  do  not 
act  with  di.^paich.  our  August  recess  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  longest,  the  most  un- 
pleasant, and  the  most  niLserable  recess 
of   all   time    Moreover,  our  constituents 
will  .see  to  It  we  muve  around  in  our  con- 
i^ressional    dlstricus   faster   than   at   any 
time  in  our  congressional  careers.  The 


reason  that  will  be  so  is  we  will  literally 
be  on  the  run  trying  to  outdistance  the 
irate  constituents.  Tlie  recess  will  seem 
much  longer  than  30  days  because  of  tlie 
justified  wrath  of  the  postal  patrons  who 
will  be  sitting  on  our  doorsteps. 

The  SPEAKER    All  time  has  expired 
Mr   DULSKI   Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPEAKER   The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken. 
Mr    OLSEN    Mr    Speaker.  I  object  lo 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
IS  not   present   and   make   the  point  ol 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
IS  not  present 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  tlie  doors. 
the  Serpeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  345.  nays  24.  not  voting  63. 

as  follows: 

IHoll  No.  3021 

YEAS —345 


Abbitt 
Aclalr 
Adams 
.•\ddabbo 
Albert 

.\i.drpws.  Ala 
Ai.d.-ews. 
N   Dak 

.Vl.I.U!  /lo 

.\3hley 

Aspmall 

Avres 

Ba-rett 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Hetts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Bmnham 

Blackburi. 

Blatnik 

BOLigs 

Bolar.d 

Boiling 

nrademas 

Hrasco 

Bray 

BrmkleN 

Brooks 

B.'oomtleld 

Hrotzmar. 

Brown.  Calif- 
Brown,  Mich 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhli:   N  C. 

Broyhill.  Va 

Buchanan 

B'-irke.  Mass 

Burleson 

Biirton.  Caiif 

Button 

Byrne.  Pa 

Cabell 

Carey 

C'ajter 

r.i.sev 

Ct'cterbere 

Chamberlain 

Clai  cv 

Cl.irk 

Cla-.-btT  . 
Don  H 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Co^eIan 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Cunningham 
Daddano 
Dat  lels 
Davis.  Qa. 
Dawson 


De'aney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

DlKgS 

DlnRell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

DownnK 

Dulski 

Duncan 

Dwye  r 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  La 

EilberR 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Feighan 

Flndley 

Kmo 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford. 

William  D. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Friedel 

Fulton..  Pa. 

F\iqua 

Cialifianakls 

Oardner 

Oarmatz 

Oathlngs 

Oettys 

(ilaimo 

O.bbons 

Ciilbert 

Oonzalez 

Green.  Oreg 

Oreen.  Pa. 

ciriffln 

Grifflths 

Orover 

Subser 

Gorney 

Hauan 

Haley 
Haipern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
!*-hmldt 
Haiiley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  W-ash 
Hardy 
Harrison 


Va 


Har.sha 

Hal  vey 

Hathawav 

Havs 

Hechler   W 

HeNtoski 

Ht-nderton 

Hicks 

HoUlield 

Horton 

Ho--mer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunizate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwl:. 

Jacobs 

Jarmar. 

Joelson 

John«)n.  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N  C 

Karth 

Kastenmeicr 

Ka/en 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Klnc.  Calif 

King.  N  Y. 

Kleppe 

KIuc^ynskl 

Ko:i  egay 

Kvl 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lecgett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald. 
Mich 

Ml  Ewe n 

McFall 

.McMillan 

.Macdonaid, 
Mass. 

MacOregor 

Machen. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mailliard 

.Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

May 
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M»yne 

Meeds 

Meaklll 

Miller,  CalU. 

Hilller,  Ohio 

Mlnlsta 

Mink 

Mlnshail 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N  Mex 

Moaher 

Moee 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

OHara.  111. 

OKonskl 

Olsen 

O  NeaJ.  Ga. 

ONelll.  Mass. 

Ottmger 

Passman 
ratman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnle 

Poage 

Podell 

Po£I 

Pollock 

Price.  111. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purceil 

Hallsback 

Randall 

Held.  111. 


I 


Reld,  NY. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rtaodec,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowsltl 

Roxish 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  Ariz 

Stelper.  Wis. 

Stephens 


Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ddall 

Van  Deeriln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

W  ampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whaliey 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

WUiis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wnght 
Wyatt 
Wvdler 
Wyile 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Mathias 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Karsten  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  unman  with  Mr.  Cramer.  

Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr  Hawkins  with  Mr  Holland. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Goodell. 

Mr.  Barlck  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  vrtth  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr  QulUen  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Gude  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 

cpttS 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Lukens  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Esch  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^_^^^^__ 

PERSONAL    ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr    DE   LA   GARZA.   Mr.   Speaker,   on 
rollcall  No.  302  I   was  unavoidably  de- 
tained, and  did  not  vote.  Had  I  been  pres- 
ent I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


Abernethy 

Arerds 

Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Bush 

Bvrres.  Wis. 

CahUl 

Collier 


NAYS— 24 
Curtis 


Mills 


Ford.  Gerald  R  Price.  Tex 


Goodllng 

Gross 

Hall 

Jonas 

Laird 

Michel 


Roblaon 

Roth 

Schneebell 

Smith,  Calif. 

Talt 

Utt 


Anderson.  111. 
.Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Battln 
Blanton 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brock 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Celler 
Colmer 

Conte 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Davis.  Wis. 

de  la  Garza 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dole 


PERSONAL    STATEMENT 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  on  official  business 
on  rollcall  No.  302.  Had  I  been  present. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


NOT  VOTING— €3 

Esch  Lipscomb 

Everett  Long.  La. 

Evins.  Tenn.  Lukens 

Flood  McDade 

Frellnghuysen  Mathias.  Md. 

Fulton,  Tenn.  Mlze 

Gallagher  Moore 

Goodell  Morse.  Mass. 

Qr^y  Morton 

Gude  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Halleck  Qule 

Hansen.  Idaho  QulUen 

Hawkins  Rarlck 

Hubert  Rees 

Heckler,  Mass.  Resnlck 

Herlong  Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Holland  Roudebush 

Jones,  Mo.  UUman 

Karsten  Waggonner 

Klrwan  Watson 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  ta 
The  Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs  1 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mrs.  Bolton. 

Mr  Waggonnner  with  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  BrocK. 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr  Blanton  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr    Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Morton^ 

Mr'.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burke  of 

Florida. 

Mr  Everett  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr  Flood  with  Mr  Morse  of  Massachusetts. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
18188  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION APPROPRIATIONS. 
1969 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  cH.R. 
18188)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
01  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.^ 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  sUtement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1833) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreeing   votes    of    the    two   Houses    on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  tx.  the  bill  .H_R_ 
18188)    -making  appropriations  for  the  De 
partment  of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal  jea 
endlne   June   30.    1969.   and    for    other    pur- 
pose"" having  met.  af.er  full  and  free  con- 
ference   have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend    to    their    respective    Houses    as 
follows:  „  , 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  2.  4.   15.  .ind  16. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment UD  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 17:  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
r^ent  of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  ""d  agree 
To  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
in  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .said  amend- 


ment insert   ■$670,964,000";    and   the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$120,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amendment 
insert:  'SSOOOOOOO";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  sanie  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
Insert  the  matter  proposed  by  said   amend- 
ment,  amended   to  read  as  foUows:    ":    Pro- 
vided further,  Th.it  of  the  total  amount  made 
available  during  the  current  fiscal  year  for 
administration,   operation,   and  research   ex- 
penses of  the  Federal-aid  lughway  programs, 
not  to  exceed  $12,718,000  shall   be  available 
for  support  and   services   lurnlshed   by  ele- 
ments of   the  Federal   Highway   Administra- 
tion other  than  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
and  bv  other  Federal  agencies." 
And"  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  insert   ■$29,000,000";    and    the   Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
m  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •$21,050,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■$7,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  in  said  amend- 
ment insert:  -SIS.OOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  -seS.OOO.OOO";  and  the  .Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.'Unendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  immbered  13.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  loUows: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  paid  amend- 
ment. Ltmended  to  read  as  foUows: 

•■Sec  204  None  o:  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning  or 
execution  of  programs  the  (obligations  for 
wh^ch  are  m  excess  ul  .J29.0O0.OO0.  exclusive 
of  the  reimbursable  program,  in  fiscal  year 
1969  for    Forest  Highways^." 

\ria  me  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
kmendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
TO  the  f-ame  with  an  amendment,  as  fcl.ows: 
Restore  the  matter  htrlcken  by  s-aid  amend- 
•nent    aiiiended   to  read  as  follows: 

•  Sec  ■'OS  None  o:  the  funds  pro'.idcd  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  ol  programs  the  "hhgaf.ons  for 
which  are  ii  excess  of  ^12.500.000  :n^  fiscal 
vear  1969  for  T ublic  Lands  Highways  . 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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Anf/ust  i.   1!h;.s 


;,  i'    •  h P  H  J' ISP 

'.8     ind  HifTe* 

ini'".1rr.<'r."     u  ;    .;  iwb 

ii.cl    'hf    Senate    -u^ree 


Amendmen'  n\;mb*Ti»<1   ;8     T 
recede  from  ;'s  clis.i.;rceri.fn*   • 
ment  of  '.he  Senate  M'lmbered 
to  the  same  with    m 
In  lieu  of  the  inat'er 
ment    insert      ■  308" 
to  the  same 

Amendmen:  nuriitx^retl  IS  'Hiat  'he  HooiAe 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19  9.nd  ajfTee 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  ta  fiKows 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  inaort  309  and  the  Senate 
a^oe  to  tiie  same 

The  committee    >f  conference  rep-irt  ;n   Us- 
aifre^ment  amendments  numbered  1'.    aid  -'0 
Edwakd   P     Boland 
John  J    McPai  l 
SlDVlT    R     Yatts 
Oeorcx   Ma  HON 
William  E    Minshali. 
CHA«L«s   R     Jonas      ex- 
*'ept     as     ^'1     amend- 
ments  17  and   'JO  1 
yfanager^  on  fie  Pan  uf  rhp  H^'i.<ie 
John  Stinnts 
John  I..  McClclan 
Wajiren  O    Magnt-son. 
John  O    Pastore 
'    ■  Mike  Monronet 

NoRRIS  C'TTTON 

Marcarft   I'Ht^F    Smith 
Maiag>'''<  .tn  -hf  Part  of  th.e  Senate. 

STATTMCN'T 

The  nnanagers  ^n  "he  part  >f  "he  House  at 
the  conference  on  "he  dlsatcreei:.?  votes  f 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  >f  the 
Senate  -o  the  bill  iHR  18188  >  nvaklna;  ap- 
propnailofLS  for  the  Department  "f  Trai.s- 
portatlon  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  J'.ine  iO, 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
t-rTect  of  "he  action  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
'he   accompanying   conference 


■  mmended 
repor*      is 

tiaxne.v 


•>ach     of     such     amendments. 


^VI^T^ 
()V 

•    No     1 


^:r.en^lme  •■  ■_  N  •  ;  \pproprlate3  i67n  9S4 - 
o(«)  instead  :  *W\  o7'1  OOO  as  prop,  wed  bv  'he 
House     md    ■<67S  H49  ixX)    as    or  ■p'i«-e<.l    ' 


I  ^'' 


:t9H 


V{    or-    o-Mvlded 
r  'his  effort    Thus 
provides    a    total 


•t.e 

pro- 
^'  for 
raffle 
I  401 
the 
in- 


Withln  the  money  available  m  'his  act.  "he 
PAA  .s  directed  t.i  inalntaj!.  the  -ower  con- 
•r'  :  lacllitles  at  Paine  Field  Waah  due  to 
an  em»ergencv  due  to  the  withdrawal  'f  'he 
Air  Force 

FariUnfs  and   rquxpment 

Aii.eiulrnent  No  J  IJeletes  language  pr  - 
}>o»ed  !)y  the  Senate  which  would  have  per- 
mit'ed   p  ;-,ha.Ae  '  f     ne  new  aircraft 

Anifi.uiiient  No  .i  Appropriates  |12lJi)(XJ- 
ooo  .nsiead  .f  »65.uOO,000  a«  provided  by  the 
H  j.ise  .uid  5191  500  UOO  ,i«  proposed  bv  tlie 
Se  I .  a ;  f 

Hr'sfarch  and  dertlopmfnt 

\rr.e!. anient  No  4  Appropriates  $27  IXX).000 
ivs  proposeil  bv  'he  House  li. stead  ^ 'f  138  500  - 
i.Kiu  ,ut   prtiposed   by   the  Senate 

Gran f V- 11 -ii;d    for  ui-po''* 
Amendment   No    5     Appropriates   i30  OOO - 
niO  liis'ead  "f   *65  im.K)  OOO  .i*  prO[x>--ed   bv   'he 
^enav 

tTDFRAI.    HIGHWAY     *DM  INISTRATIoN 

Amendment  No  ti  Includes  language  as 
pro[>o«ed  by  the  Senate  identifying  as  a  line 
Item  "hat  part  u!  the  .sum  available  for  k^en- 
eral  expenses  to  be  used  bv  elements  >f  'he 
Federal  Highway  Administration  other  tpan 
•tie  H'lrevi  .f  Public  Roads  The  Sena'e  l.ai- 
.-  la^e  A  a.s  in. ended  to  include  'he  phrase 
:. .  t  '■ '  exi  eed 

.Amenair.ei.t  No  ,  .-"ippropriates  S29,00<5 - 
o(X)  fur  liqv.idal.'  n  ■'.  'iiitract  authun/.atior. 
:  or  Forest  highways'  instead  of  ?26  ooO  (lOo 
,us  proposed  bv  the  House  and  »33  n(HUX)0  a> 
prop.ised  bv  "lie  Senate  It  Is  intended  tl.at 
'he  program  be  munaiied  so  that  no  iddi- 
■lonal  ;iquidatiii«r  oash  is  reqiured  ii:  fiscal 
■,  ear  lJti9 

Amendment  No  a  Provides  that  J21  (i50  - 
iKX)  of  -tie  amount  authorized  lor  Forest 
.Mghways"  for  tls<'al  vear  1968  be  appropri- 
ated instead  of  «18  060  000  ,is  prf  posed  by 
•r.e  Ho'ise  n.d  *2o  u50  o<)(.)  .us  proposed  by  the 
-^enate 

Amendment  No  9  Appropriates  *7  fiOO  i)0() 
:  >r  liquidation  of  contract  authori^a'lon  ;  <r 
Public  lands  lUghwavs"  Instead  "'.  ^H  2<w  ooo 
IS  proposed  by  the  House  and  »9  (joo  (h)0  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  It  is  intended  'hat 
the   program    be   managed   so   that   no   addi- 


Senate  rhe  increase 
vided  ov  "ht  House 
op)eratlon  .and  main" 
-on'rr.l  system  Tl~.>- 
iddi'ional  oosi'l  ■^.^  : 
■■on f ereii'^e  ikir***'::  ^'. 
crease  of  2  ^^^9  ti"suiu  i.-< 

The  committee  of  conference  is  In  wrp'- 
men*  'hat  eyprv  poaelble  effort  must  be  m.ide 
"^v  -he  Federal  .Aviation  Administration,  the 
r\\'.:  Aeronautics  Board  the  commercial  alr- 
-if'  nUustrv  and  general  avtatlon  to  alle- 
•  i-p  -hp  present  -ongestlon  m  air  travel  In 
^r-  1  :i  ireas  f  'he  nation  It  Is  felt  that  the 
adcli-i  :  a.  lersonnel  funded  will  be  helpful 
In  'he  •  .;  -erm  but  the  time  required  for 
'heir  raipin^  will  not  permit  them  to  be  very 
useful  in  'he  near  'erm 

There  are  er'aln  helpful  short-term  ac- 
tions which  could  be  -aken  and  which  have 
not  vet  been  'alcen  A  num.ber  of  Interna- 
tional flight*  could  be  shifted  from  over- 
crowded airports  to  less  congested  areas 
Schedules  could  be  stretched  out  throughout 
the  day  rather  than  bunched  In  the  early 
morning  and  evening  hours  Pare  reduction 
Incentives  could  be  u.sed  to  encourage  travel 
In  off  peak  hours  Not  enough  facilities  can 
ever  be  furnished  to  permit  all  flights  to  de- 
part at  J  'o  6  p  m  Better  utilization  could 
be  made  of  existing  airports  such  as  Dulles 
International  In  the  Washington  DC  area 
!  here  are  several  former  military  alrfieMs 
which  are  not  presently  bem.;  utilized  which 
could  be  used  for  commercial  or  general 
aviation  purposes  These  and  other  practi- 
cal relatively  simple  steps  should  b«  taken 
without  delay  and  at  little  cost  Continued 
failure  to  face  reality  In  the  use  of  the  air 
space  must  not  be  permuted 


tlonal   liquidating   cash 
vear  1969 


IS    required 
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Amendment  No    10     Appr    pri  i-e^ 
000   for     High-speed   grom.  i    -.-ii.sp 
research    and    <)eveli,'pmeii-.        iis^ead 
JOO  000   .13   pr    p.  - 
had    not   betui    ir 
the    necessary    <i 
enacted  at  the  ti; 

The  »950.000  ; 
IS  denied  No  fui:  is  -.vi..  oe  provided  for  the 
test  facility  until  a  site  for  the  facility  has 
ijeen  selected 

The  request  for  $43,000  for  five  :.ew  posi- 
tions, and  the  positions,  are  denied 

No  part  of  the  reduction  is  •.'  'le  ippiied 
to  the  Boston-New  York  '  r  New  York-Wash- 
ing'- :.    lem'in-tr  I'l  >n  pro^rr  irns 

l'RB\N       MA^.S      IHANSPOR  !  Arlo.v      \D.\I  I.N  LSTHATlo  N 

-Amendment  No.  11  Reported  .a  'echnlcal 
disagreement  The  nviinagers  will  :Ter  i  mo- 
tion to  appropriate  J17^.000  000  f  .r  Urban 
noass  transportation  gran'js  instead  f 
taOO.OOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  The 
program  was  not  Included  by  'he  H.  -i.se  since 
the  necessary  authorizing  legls.a'ion  liad  i.ot 
been  enacted  at  the  time  of  H^  uie  .  'i.s. dera- 
tion 

Language    hias    '  een    Included    In    'he    hi 
nianln.g     «  (.i  .  .  i.i 
searoji         le  .  e,.  p 
p;rtr.  n, 

Th"  conimlttee  of  .■onferen-e  i.s  m  agree- 
nien'  "hit  the  project  hies  retained  by  'he 
Depar'ment  of  Housing  and  t'rban  Devel.^p- 
men-  -:.-  .:  1  be  terminated  .te,  .s.x.n  as  prac- 
ticable,  .iiid  that  none  of  the  funds  appro- 


n eluded    In    'he 

iil.ible      '11. V     :  <T 

ind        lemonstr.A 


prlated  under  this  lieadlng  shall  be  used  for 
.such  projects 

l.ENERAL     I'ROVI.SIONS 

.\mendment  No.  12     Limits  obligations  for 

State   and    community    highway   safety"    to 

J65.000  000  instead  of  $60,000,000  as  proposed 

bv  the  House  and  $80  000  000  as  proposed  bv 

the  Senate 

The  committee  of  conference  directs  that 
the  funds  provided  be  obligated  only  on  the 
most  essential  and  practical  program  activ- 
ities in  the  belief  that  concentration  of  fund- 
ing on  fewer  programs  than  are  proposed  in 
the  Budget  will  result  in  more  clearly  de- 
monstrable  accomplishments 

.\mendment  No  13  Restores  House  provi- 
sion and  llmlt.s  f>hllgatlons  for  "Forest  high- 
ways" to  $29  000  000  instead  of  $26  000  000  as 
profX)sed  by  the  House 

.\mendment  No  14  Restores  House  provi- 
sion and  limits  obligations  for  "Public  lands 
highways"  to  812.500  000  Instead  of  $9,000,000 
as  proponed  by  the  House 

.\mendments  Nos  15  and  16-  Restores  sec- 
tion numbers  as  proposed  by  the  House 

.'Vmendment  No  17  Deletes  expenditure 
limitation  proposed  bv  the  House 

.Amendments  Nos  18  and  19:  Change  sec- 
tion numbers 

.Amendment  No  20  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
will  ofler  a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  with 
the  Senate  amendment  exempting  air  traffic 
control  personnel  Irom  the  personnel  cell- 
ing in  Public  Law  90-364 

Howard  P   Boi.and. 
John  J    McFall 
Sidney  R   Yatiis, 

(iEORGE  MAHON, 
WiLLIA.M   E     MINSHALL, 

CHARLE.S  R   Jonas  (except 
.IS    to    amendments    17 
and  20  1 
Manaqeri  on  t'le  Parf  of  the  House 

Tb.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Ken- 
tleman  from  Massachusetts  1  Mr.  Bo- 
i.and 1  IS  recognized. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ferees have  brought  back  a  bill  which  has 
a  total  amount  of  new  obUgational  au- 
thont.v  nf  SI. 634, 266, 000. 

This  fieure  is  $297,766,000  below  the 
budget  estimates  It  is  S280. 875.000  above 
the  House  fiizure 

When  this  bill  left  the  House,  the  total 
iimount  in  the  bill  was  $1,353,391,000, 

The  $280,875,000  above  the  House 
figure  IS  attributable  in  large  part  to  pro- 
i'rains  not  considered  by  the  House,  For 
example,  $175  rmllion  is  provided  for 
urban  mass  transportation  That  pro- 
L-ram  was  not  authorized  at  the  time  the 
Hou.se  considered  the  bill. 

There  is  $30  million  in  the  bill  for 
i-'rants-in-aid  to  airports,  and  $13  mil- 
lion for  himh-.si^eed  ground  transporta- 
tion that  was  not  authorized  when  the 
Hou.se  considered  the  bill  A  total  of  S218 
million  is  earned  for  these  three  pro- 
grams in  the  S280  million  above  the 
House  figure  But  I  hasten  to  add  that 
the  bill  IS  5154.145,000  below  the  Senate 
figu-e  This  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out great  difticult.v 

It  is  al.so — and  I  think  the  Members 
of  thLs  House  can  take  .some  satisfaction 
in  this — around  $74  million  below  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  fi.scal  year  1968.  The 
budget  estimates  were  reduced  by  15  per- 
cent. 

So.  Mr  Six?aker,  on  that  basis  I  would 
b.ope  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
would  accept  our  work  and  agree  to  this 
conference  report  The  following  table 
gives  the  figures  in  detail i 
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We  did  have  some  difficult  problems  in 
the   conh-rence.   An   agreement   on   the 
part  of  the  managers  of  the  House  wa^ 
Reached  only  after  much  discussion  w  th 
he  senate  on   items   particularly   with 
eference   to  the  Federal   Aviatior^  Ad- 
ninLsiration.  On  the     Operations     ap- 
"upnauons.    the    House    appropriated 
[he  entire  S663  million  requested,  includ 
iiiK  1  401  additional  positions  for  opera- 
.  ions  of  the  air  traffic  control  system. 
We  also  approved  230  new  positions  for 
ihe  flight  i.tandards  program. 

nVe  senate  added  S15.700.000  plus  for 
o.^eralion^^  ■  This  would  have  added 
°S?  new  ^rsonnel  to  the  1,631  that  the 
House  provided  for.  So  the  House  con- 
vri^  split  the  difference  and  we  agreed 
io  mclude  iJ98  new  ix^rsonnel  for  opera- 
uon  Ind  maintenance  of  the  air  traffic 
inirol  .^y.^'am  above  those  put  in  by  the 

'"STthe  total  number  of  personnel  for 
Unfair  trat^c  control  system  provided 
lor  in  thi>  bill  will  run  lo  around  2,400 

'^'^We'h'iJve    had    great   difficulties   with 

•uroort  congtstion  which  is  of  concern 

S"to  commercial  aviation  and  to  gen- 

rni  flviatio'i   We  are  trv'ing  to  meet  tne 

;  ^bfem  \ve  cannot  solve  that  problem 

unmediatelv.  It  is  a  current  problem,  but 

we   ca^ir^ot"  solve   it   today.   We   cannot 

Tolve   It   tomorrow.  The   problem  of  air 

traffic   safety   is   a   long-range   problem 

hS^h^tobe  solved  not  by  Per«^nne 

'i,  but  has  to  be  solved  by  a^d^^o^^ 

facilities  and  equipment  and  by  better 

planning.  v^^^i,  on 

The  conference  report  brings  back  an 
additional   amount   for   ■•Facilities   and 
f^u  pmenf  which  is  S55  milhon  above 
he  SSuse  figure  and  $50  million  above 
e  budget.  May  I  add  that  this  item 
Uone  was  increased  by  the  Senate  from 
urS65  000.000.    to    $191,500,000.    The 
House  conferees  arrived  at  an  agreement 
^vhich  will  bring  the  total  A^ure  uP  to 
n20  million  for  "Facilities  ard  equip- 
ment" for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  House  con- 
»erees  that  this  is  a  fair  figure.  It  is  im- 
ixjssible  to  obtain  the  complex  equip- 
ment tomorrow.  They  are  long  leadtime 
Uems  primarily.  It  is  equipment  which 
'.s  Tbsolutely  essential  for  the  proper 
.afetv  of  the  air-traveling  passengers 
and  for  the  safety  of  general  aviation 
and  commercial  aviation,  too. 

So  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  House 
ran  go  along  with  this  figure.  I  think  it 
-s  a  figure  which  is  a  good  figure,  and  I 
"im  sure  the  aviation  industry,  and  cer- 
•ainly  the  FAA.  ought  to  be  able  to  live 

with  it.  ,  ...    ..  „ 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr  BOL.^ND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

horn  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand that  The  Senate  Appropriations 
committee  or  the  conference  committee 
mt  language  in  this  bill  exempting  the 
F^A  from  the  provisions  of  the  Revenue 
.Hid  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968? 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  amend- 
ment No.  20  of  the  conference  report 
does  exempt  the  air  traffic  controllers  of 
•he  FAA  from  the  provisions  of  the  Rev- 
enue  and   Expenditure  Control  Act.  It 


was  the  feeling  of  the  conferees  on  the 
House  side  that  we  should  agree  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  then.  %uth 
the  adoption  of  this  report  twice  withm 
the   matter   of   about   an   hour   Nvejill 

ave  breached  the  firm  commitment 
made  by  those  who  voted  for  the  10-per- 
Snt  tax  increase  that  there  will  be  ex- 
Snditure  cuts  of  $6  bilhon  and  mjn- 
^wer  reductions  to  a  total  of  S2d0.000. 
Twice  within  an  hour  the  House  wU 
have  breached  that  solemn  agreement 
that  was  made  to  the  taxpayer. 

Mr  BOLAND.  The  izentleman  is  coi- 
rect  'and  it  will  be  breached  aeain.  I 
presume,  before  we  recess  at  the  end  of 

this  week. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  cannot  believe  the  gen- 
tleman takes  any  satisfaction  in  that 
sort  of  procedure. 

Mr    BOLAND.   The    gentleman    fiom 
Massachusetts-and   I   think   I   bespeak 
the  sentiment  of  the  conferees  on  the 
bill— feels  we  were  satisfied  in  agreeing 
to  the  exemption  of  the  air  traffic  con- 
t?ollers.  This  is  a  verj'  difficult  problem^ 
Even  if  the  exemption  were  not  carried 
in  this  bill,  it  would  be  unthinkable  for 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  appl> 
the    reduction    to    the    air    traffic    con- 
trollers. All  we  are  saying  is  that  this  is 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  that  il 
there^are  reductions  in  personnel  they 
will  not  come  where  air  traffic  safety  is 

^"Th^f^act  is  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
controllers  now,  and  we  are  never  going 
S  fSly  meet  the  air  traffic  problems 
until  we  have  sufficient  controllers 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  again  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa.  , 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  Can  the  gentle- 
man  or   anyone   else   in   this   Chamber 
shed  any  light  on  the  reason  w^y  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Director  of  the  Transportation  De- 
partment, Mr.  Boyd,  or  any  o  her  head 
of  a  department  of  Govemment-and  all 
those   who   are   affected   by   this   man- 
powlr-control  provision  in  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act^did  not 
?ome  to  Congress  Preceding  the  adoptu^n 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  tax  bill 
and  point  out  they  would  be  in  difficulty  ? 
Why    when  that  conference  repor    was 
before   the   House,   was   there   not    the 
slightest  suggestion  that  any  department 
head  or  agency  of  the  Government  dis- 
agreed on   the   manpower   restrictions? 
Can  the  gentleman  or  any  Member  of 
the  House  shed  any  light  on  the  reason 
why  we  did  not  hear  from  the  White 
House  and  other  officials  downtown  at 

that  time? 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
confess  to  the  gentleman,  I  do  '^ot  know 
the  reason  why,  and  I  cannot  shed  any 

light  on  it.  n   ,v,p 

Mr.   MAHON.   Mr.   Speaker,    will   the 

gentleman  yield?  „  „,„r. 

Ml.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  aentleman 

from  Texas. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  tne  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  knows,  the  big  thrust 
over  a  period  of  months  was  to  pass  a 
tax  bill  coupled  with  an  expenditure  re- 


duction. This  got  the  attention.  But  over 
in  the  other  body  there  was  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  authority  of  another  commit- 
tee, and  the  adoption  of  a  limitation  on 
personnel  in  the  Government. 

This  proposal,  lo  the  effect  that  only 
three  out  of  four  vacancies  could  be  filled 
and  If  necessary,  lo  roll  back  employees 
m  some  instances  lo  the  1966  level,  was  a 
part  of  the  tax-expenditure  reduction 
package.  It  was  not  discussed  at  length 
on  the  floor. 

The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  was  perfectly  aware  of  it.  He  pro- 
tested the  proposal.  It  was  well  known  to 
manv  of  us  that  it  was  thought  to  be  un- 
workable. There  was  no  acquiescence 
whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
and  many  in  the  legi.slative  branch  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  this  proposal,  but 
the  other  body  was  adamant  on  the  pro- 

''T^am    sure    if    the    gentleman    frorn 
Arkansas    iMr.    Mills  1    were    here.      e 
^ould  say  that  he  d>d  not  spon.so.   the 
proposal.  It  was  a  part  o^ /^e  package 
and  we  had  to  take  it  as  part  of  the  pack 
age    This  IS  the  best  explanation  I  can 
Sfke    I   am   sure   the    gentleman   from 
Arkansas  ,Mr.  Mills  1  or  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   IMr.  ByknesI   oi   other 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee could  shed  more  light  ont^ie  mas- 
ter   but   certainly   this   was   and   is  the 
wJong  way   to  approach   the   matter  of 

^SrSll^^.M^Spea^er.  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield  for  one  more  comment. 
JJ?.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

'Tr  gS>SS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  all,  the 
President   of   the   United   States  signed 
ThTs  bill  knowing  what  it  contained,  and 
t  was  agreed  to  by  the  various  agencis 
downtown  The  President  signed  the  bilL 
?Se  geStleman  speaks  of  usurpation  of 
aulhority  in  the  handling  of  the  tax  bill_ 
ves   there  was  usurpation,  and  the  gen- 
neman  from  Iowa  offered  the  House  an 
opS.r?uni?y  to  do  something  about  that 
usurpation  of  constitutiona  authority  by 
the  other  body  in  connection  \uth  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Coiitrol  Act. 

The  gentleman  well  recalls  that  I 
vose  to  a  question  of  privilege  of  he 
House  and  my  attempt  to  defend  the 
integrity  was  tabled. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Sneaker   will  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Wisconsin.  r-r.-tQinlv 

Mr   BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  <-eitaial> 
there   is   no    question   as   to   where    the 
Srsonnel     ceiling     and     the     restraUr 
^lendments    came    Irom.    The>    came 
from  the  Senate.  They  were  added  on  m 

''LeTme'point  out  also,  that  is  where 
the  dollar  limitation  came  from.  It  %\as 
a  Senate  amendment. 

Those  were  the  two  items  m  confei- 
ence  which  were  involved  m  whether  we 
were  to  have  a  tax  increa.se  or  not.  Many 
of  us  voted  for  the  tax  increase  on  the 
iJ!  that  it  could  only  be  effective  and 
meTningful  if  accompanied  by  a  restraint 
in  the  area  of  Government  on  spending 
Bu  th?s  was  also  an  item  of  res  rami 
and  limitation  on  executive  expansion. 

I  will  agree  with  the   gentleman^  and 
we  agreed  in  conference,  that  there  had 
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to  be  more  than  ju.sc  a  flat  rule   There 
had  to  be  .some  flexibility    We  provided 
some  flexibility   I  believe  I  would  grant 
thj^r  probably  we  needed  more  flexibiaty 
than  we  gave  them 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
met  yesterday,  and  we  voted  for  a  pro- 
posal which  I  believe  we  mu'ht  as  well 
forget  about,  if  the  Congress  is  going 
-hellbenf  for  just  exempting  every  other 
agency  The  whole  thing  becomes  m.ean- 

ingless 

Our  effort  and  our  purpose,  quite 
frankly,  was  to  provide  more  ol  a  flexi- 
bihty  within  the  executive  branch  to 
meet  any  emergency  problems  that  de- 
veloped, such  as  there  may  be  in  this 
insunce  I  am.  no  authority  on  the  prob- 
lem of  the  controllers  as  the  gentleman 
Is  If  they  have  a  personnel  problem,  tney 
could  go  to  this  pool 

We  granted  a  pool  of  14.000.  which 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
could  call  on  for  these  Itinds  of  situa- 
tion* If  he  wanted  to  add  1.000  new 
emplove«*-to  the  FAA  for  this  purpo.se. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  could  transfer 

them  ,  , 

It  seems  to  me.  rather  than  just 
throwing  the  whole  proposal  to  put  some 
restrami  on  personnel  practices  out  the 
window,  which  is  what  we  are  doing  by 
these  individual  exemptions,  frankly  we 
would  be  much  better  off  if  we  tried  to 
make  the  provision  which  was  m  the 
act  more   meaningful  and  more  work- 

I  wUl  say  to  the  gentleman  I  almost 
^ive  up  on  the  proposition  of  trying  to  do 
^ething  meanmgfui.  because  Con- 
gress cannot  do  anything  meaningful  11 
the  administration  downtown  will  not 
at  least  make  a;i  effort  to  make  it  work- 
able The  administration  can  take  and 
subvert  any  action  of  this  Congress  by 
the  way  it  act^s  with  respect  to  It  If  we 
do  something  lhe>-  do  not  like,  they  can 
turn  it  into  tne  worst  action  possible  by 
'ust  refusing  to  make  it  workable  That 
'S  where  we  are  at  the  mercy  right  now. 
it  seems  to  me.  of  the  executive  branch 
Thev  do  not  want  it  They  will  not  use 
It  They  are  going  to  prove  it  is  unwork- 
able 

So  where  are  we''  I  believe  we  are  m 
an  impossible  situation 

Mr  BOLAND  The  rea.son  the  con- 
fe-ees  put  m  this  exempUon  Is  to  tell  the 
department  and  the  Budget  Bureau  that 
'f  there  are  to  be  personnel  reductions 
at  all  there  will  not  be  reductions  any 
place  in  the  area  of  air  traffic  control, 
which  is  so  essential  to  air  >afely  Even.'- 
one  knows  what  has  transpired  in  the 
past  few  months;  the  situation  will  get 
worse  instead  of  better  There  is  a  crisis 
in  air  travel;  there  is  no  question  about 

What  we  are  saying  to  the  depart- 
ment is  that  there  will  be  no  reduction 
in  air  traffic  control  personnel  This  bill 
provides  .'  399  new  positons  to  operate 
and  maintain  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem The  FAA  says  it  Is  not  enough  peo- 
ple In  our  judgment,  we  believe  it  is 
enough 

It  Ukes  2  years  to  train  an  air  trafflc 
controller  It  takes  him  3  years  to  be- 
come fully  trained  and  4  years  to  be- 
come an  expert 

Some  controllers  are  now  working   6 
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days  a  week  We  cannot  expect  these 
men  to  work  under  the  tensions  under 
which  they  work  and  to  labor  under  the 
conditions  they  labor,  and  expect  to  have 
safety  in  the  air   It  just  will  not  work. 

It  just  cannot  work  The  evidence  from 
the  FAA  indicates  that  some  of  the 
controllers  are  handling  15  aircraft  si- 
multaneously on  radar  This  is  far  and 
away  beyond  the  ability  of  any  human 
being  to  handle  for  anv  lenuth  of  time 
The  optimum  numb«'r.  the  indication  is. 
should  be  about  euht  Sn  ht-.e  we  are 
about  double  the  optimum  ft«ure  for  the 
iafe  handling  of  operations  I  lust  do 
not  thiiik  we  ought  to  pernnt  it  to  con- 
tmue 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  did  not 
"o  along,  and  I  think  a  good  reason  why 
we  did  not  «o  alonw  with  the  Senate  on 
every  dime  they  wanted,  is  because  we 
ijeheve— at  least  I  am  convinced  m  my 
own  mind  from  having  sat  on  the  com- 
mittee over  a  long  number  of  years — that 
there  ought  to  be  i^reater  user  charges 
paid  by  the  aviation  industry.  boUi  the 
comm.ercial  and  general  aviation  ends 
of  It.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  They 
are  not  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
ever-increa-sinn  load,  and  if  we  continue 
to  pump  money  into  the  FA-\  for  the 
dir  traffic  control  system  without  de- 
mandinn  user  charae  legislation,  we  will 
never  get  it  That  is  the  reason  why  we 
insisted  on  our  position,  and  I  think  it 
Is  a  i;o<jd  position 


applies  to  airports, 
a  new  look  by  the 
the    airoort    system 


Speaker,    will    the 


The   ^ame    thing 
There  ought   to   be 
Administration    at 
around  the  Nation. 
Mr     MAHON     Mi 
=,'entleman  yield' 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas 

Mr  MAHON  I  think  the  statement 
that  IS  bemu  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  Is  very  appropriate. 

With  respect  lo  the  colloquy-  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr  Byrnes  I, 
I  think  the  point  ought  to  be  made 
that  the  lifting  of  the  personnel  ceiling 
does  not  mean  that  the  economy  ef- 
forts of  this  Congress  are  going  down 
the  drain  This  does  not  mean  we  are 
not  reducing  appropriations  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  by  a  minimum  of  $10 
billion  We  will  achieve  that  goal,  which 
IS  the  major  goal  of  the  tax  bill,  along 
with  Che  increased  revenue  The  matter 
of  personnel  ceilings  was  not  sufficiently 
considered,  and  is  not  fully  workable. 
It  will  have  a  dampening  influence  on 
the  hiring  of  additional  personnel,  but 
.some  adjustments  have  to  be  made.  How- 
ever this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
400d  work  being  done  by  the  Congress 
in  holding  down  expenditures  and  in  re- 
ducing the  hiring  of  new  per.sonnel  as  re- 
quested in  the  budget. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  clear  All 
IS  not  lost  bv  any  means  as  a  result  of 
this  portion  of  the  bill,  which  relates 
only  to  certain  personnel  After  all.  the 
major  contro.  we  have  here  Is  over  the 
money  provided,  and  not  in  the  language 
relating  to  personnel  Personnel  is  re- 
lated to  money,  of  course,  but  the  restric- 
tion in  the  tax  bill  is  to  some  extent  un- 
workable as  to  personnel  It  is  being  re- 
vised here,  and  it  will  be  revised  further. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 


proposing  a  further  revision  in  the  poo! 
of  some  14,000  I  think  this  will  relieve 
the  pre.ssure 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr,  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that 
point ' 

Mr  BOLAND  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  What  is 
the  point  now  of  trying  to  work  out  some 
reasonable  arrangement  for  a  pool  if  we 
are  here  bent  on  exempting  every  agency, 
which  is  apparently  what  we  arc  doing'' 
If  we  have  a  bill  here  and  we  have  some 
other  bill  some  place  else  that  are 
exempting  these  agencies.  I  am  aimo.si 
afraid  that  it  Is  pointless.  We  might  as 
well  repeal  it.  and  maybe  we  ought  to 
repeal  the  whole  act 

Mr  MAHON  Everybody  knows  we  are 
not  tiTing  to  exempt  all  of  the  agencie.s 
It  was  utterly  preposterous  to  think  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  could  live 
under  this  unworkable  provision.  Here, 
some  slight  exemption  Is  being  made, 
but  in  the  overall  the  bill  is  not  exempt- 
ing personnel  from  reductions. 

We  have  another  conference  report 
up  today,  and  some  exemption  is  beini: 
made  with  respect  to  the  FBI  m  it,  but 
the  great  rank  and  flle  of  the  employee.-^ 
are  not  being  exempted, 

Mr  BOLAND  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  he  is  exactly  right.  All 
we  are  doing  here  is  exempting  the  air 
trafflc  constrol  system  personnel  and  no 
one  else  in  the  department  There  are 
some  56.000  civilian  employees  ;n  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  If  they 
are  going  to  abide  by  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act.  there  can  be 
■eductions  m  other  activities.  All  we  are 
-aying  here— and  Congress  ought  to 
agree  to  it  overwhelmingly— is  that  if 
you  are  going  to  reduce  personnel, 
"you  are  not  going  to  do  it  in  the  air 
trafflc  control  .system,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  do  by  this  amendment. 

With   respect   to   funds   provided    tor 
urban   mass   transportation,   I   wish    to 
make  it  clear  that  the  bill  will  not  affect 
performance  of   functions  in   this   area 
which  were  retained  by  the  Department 
of    Housing    and    Urban    Development 
under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1968. 
The  continuing   functions  of  HUD  in- 
clude administration  and  completion  of 
certain  projects  retained  by  the  Depart- 
ment under  the  plan,  as  well  as  new  ac- 
tivities to  be  funded  with  appropriations 
already  made  for  fiscal  year  1969  and 
assigned  to  HUD  pursuant  to  the  plan. 
It  IS  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
procedures  for  coordination  of  these  ac- 
tivities with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation   be    established    i)rompily    .so 
that    duplication    or    inconsistency    of 
effort  can  be  avoided  and  the  increased 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  In  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  assistance  to  urban 
mass    transportation    made    possible   by 
the  reori:ani/ation  plan  can  be  quickly 
and  tJlly  realized. 

Now.  Mr  Speaker,  let  me  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  a  very  valued  and 
knowledgeable  member  of  this  commit- 
tee one  of  our  conferees  [Mr.  MinshallI. 
Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes   to   the   gentleman    from   Ohio 

[Mr     MlNSHALLl. 
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Mr   MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to   commend   the   distinguished   gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  BolandJ 
upon  his  summarizing  of  the  actions  of 
the  conferees.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  done  an  outstanding  job. 
As  has  been  mentioned,  of  course,  we 
had  an  exemption  in  this  bill  of  air  traf- 
fic control  employees  in  the  FAA^  But  i 
waiu  to  emphasize  that  these  2  399  are 
deftnltelv  assigned  and  allocated  to  the 
air  trafflc  control  system.  This  is  a  long- 
term    proposition.   It   takes   2   years   to 
tram  these  men  and  it  takes  a  period  of 
4  vears  for  them  to  become  expert   E\  - 
,.:-vone  knows  about  the  problem  of  traf- 
fic congestion  and  delay  which  the  air- 
lines  are   experiencing   throughout  the 
coimtry  today. 

This  particular  allocation  of  employ- 
ees will  not  cure  that  situation  unmedi- 
atelv,  but  in  the  conference  report,  al- 
though we  could  not  take  any  legislative 
action,  we  have  suggested— and  I  lefer 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  page 
4_-certain  actions  which  we  believe  will 
Help  the  situation  right  now  at  little  or 
no  expense  to  the  Government. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  read  from 
this  report : 

There  are  certain  helpful  short-term  ac- 
tions Which  could  be  taken  and  which  have 
not  vet  been  taken.  A  number  ol  Interna- 
nonal  night*  could  be  shifted  from  over- 
•rowded  airport*  to  less  congested  areas^ 
sTh^ules  co^id  be  stretched  out  th^ughout 
•he  day  rather  than  bunched  in  the  early 
•normng  and  evening  hours.  Pare  reductloi^ 
"centives  could  be  used  to  encourage  trave^ 
in  off-peak  hours.  Not  enough  ^'^'^""les  can 
fver  be  furnished  to  permit  all  flights  to 
depart  at  5  or  6  p  m,— 

Or  I  might  say  as  far  as  that  goes 
between  8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Mr.  Speaker,  resuming  the  quotation 
from  the  report : 

Better  utilization  could  be  made  ol  exlst- 
MiE  airports  such  as  Dulles  International  in 
the  wihlngton.  D,C,  ^^^-^T^^^^"  f  ^'I?^ 
former  military  airfields  wl^lch  are  not  pre^ 
entlv  being  utilized  which  could  be  used 
for  commercial  or  general  aviation  Purpoees^ 
These  and  other  practical,  relatively  simple 
steps  should  be  taken  without  delay  and  at 
"ittle  cost.  Continued  failure  to  face  reality 
in  the  use  of  the  air  space  must  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

Better  utilization  could  be  made  of  the 
existing  airport  such  as  Dulles  Airport 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  area.  Dulles 
IS  onlv  operating  at  approximately  20 
to  25  ^rcent  of  capacity.  Also,  there  are 
several  military  airfields  which  are  not 
presently  being  utilized  but  which  could 
be  used  for  general  aviation  purposes^ 
In  this  connection.  I  wish  to  point  out 
right    here    that    we    have    the    Ana- 
costla-BoUlng   Field   complex   which   is 
ready  to  be  used.  However.  It  has  been 
restricted  to  use  by  the  White  House 
heUcopters.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
chuckholes  on  taxiways  and  some  mi- 
nor   runway    conditions,    this    airport 
could  be  in  operation  and  some  of  the 
feeder  lines  could  be  in  operation  within 
a  matter  of  weeks. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration has  emphasized  that  use  of 
Anacostla  would  not  jeopardize  the  air 
traffic  pattern  m  the  Washington  area. 
General  aviation  is  in  agreement  with 


this  as  well  as  other  oi-ganlzations.  The 
reason  it  is  not  being  used  is  that  the 
Bolling-Anacostia  complex  is  marked  out 
for  low-income  housing,  which  could 
easily  be  located  elsewhere. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL,  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  make  reference  to  the  ac- 
tual language  of  the  Senate  bill  with 
respect  to  the  action  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees. The  Senate  language  reads  as 
follows: 

Positions  which  are  financed  by  appropna- 
Uons  in  this  Act  which  are  determined  by 
the  secretary  of  Transpnrtatlon  to  be  essen- 
tial  to  lissure   public  salety   and   which   are 
iissigned  to  facilities  directly  engaged  in  the 
operation   or  maintenance  ot    the   ;ilr   trafflc 
octroi  system  or  the  air  navigation  system 
of  the  Federal  A\-latlon  Administration  may 
be  filled  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  201   of  Public  Law  90  364,  and  such 
poslUon  shall  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
indetermlnlng  numbers  of  employees  under 
subsection  (a)  of  that  section  or  nvunbers  of 
vacancies    under    subsection     (bi     of     that 
section. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  there 
are  other  positions  other  than  air  traffic 
controllers.  There  are  maintenance  men. 
for  example,  which  are  essential  for  the 
continued  safety  of  the  operation  of  the 
airlines  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
responsibility  for  this  is  placed  directly 
In  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  make  certain  that  the 
airlines  are  operated  safely, 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

Many  of  the  Members  have  heard  that 
complaint  about  the  use  of  the  Kennedy- 
Airport  where  they  have  an  average  of 
600  operations  every  day.  By  reducing 
those  operations  by  20  percent,  by  di- 
verting some  of  those  flights  to  Boston. 
Philadelphia,  to  Dulles.  Chicago,  to 
Cleveland,  or  some  of  the  other  key  air- 
ports such  as  Miami,  they  could  reduce 
traffic  congestion  at  Kennedy  Airport 
drastically,  and  get  rid  of  most  of  the 
complaints  we  are  now  getting. 

Mr.    JONAS.    Mr,  Speaker,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINSHALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report  because  I  participated  in  the  con- 
ference. I  made  my  fight  there  and  lost. 
I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
took  two  exceptions  when  I  signed  the 
conference    report,    and    one    was    to 
amendment  No.  20.  which  takes  these 
people  out  from  under  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  personnel  limi- 
tations. ,      ^    .       _* 
I  would  have  accepted  the  first  part 
of  that  section,  because  I  am  in  favor 
of  exempting  air  traffic  controllers  from 
the  employment  rollback,  but  I  thought 
the  excepted  people  could  and  should  be 
absorbed  by  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  since  the  latest 
figures  show  that  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  exceeded  3.000.000  at  the  end 
of  June  1968.  As  it  is  now.  the  controllers 
are  entirely  exempt  from  the  personnel 
limitation,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 


consin said— and  he  does  not  know  it. 
but  we  will  have  another  conference  re- 
port on  the  floor  this  afternoon  which 
will  exempt  additional  employees. 

I  hear  rumors  that  other  exemptions 
are  going  to  be  imposed  before  this  ses- 
sion ends.  ,      ,  , 
Mr.  speaker.  I  believe  that  wc  should 
live  up  to  our  self-imposed  mandate   to 
reduce  emplovment  by  the  Government. 
Nobody  forced  us  to  adopt  the  Revenue 
and  Expenditure  Control  Act.  We  did  it 
voluntarllv  on  a  rollcall  vote.  And  I  lor 
one  am  not  in  favor  of  marching  up  the 
economv  hill  one  day  and  marching  back 
down  the  next.  I  believe  that,  of  provid- 
ing   these    piecemeal    exemptions,    we 
should  have  met  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  halfway  and  urged   that  a 
rule  be  obtained,  if  necessary,  and  pass 
the  bill  providing   the   14.000  pool  that 
they   voted   out   yesterday.   That   would 
have  been  completely  adequate  to  take 
care  of  all  of  those  who  need  to  be  ex- 
cepted. 

Once  we  begin  whittling  away  at  the 
celling  which  Congress  Itself  solemly  im- 
posed a  little  more  than  a  month  ago.  in- 
stead of  creating  a  pool  out  of  which 
these  emergencies  can  be  taken  care  of. 
I  believe  there  will  be  no  way  lo  stop  the 
snowball. 

I  repect  that  I  was  perfectly  willing  to 
grant  an  exception  to  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers but  I  thought  the  number  ex- 
cepted should  be  absorbed  by  the  other 
less  sensitive  activities  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  therefore  took  an  exception  to 
amendment  No,  20. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 

of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr    BOLAND,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  3 

additional    minutes    to    the    gentleman 

from  Ohio    Mr,  Minshall], 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MINSHALL,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  .  .^  ^ 

Let  me  sav  this:  That  I  believe  what 
we  have  done  in  setting  this  limiUlion 
has  been  good,  but  certainly  It  Is  reason- 
able to  examine  our  actions  If  exemptions 
have  to  be  made  that  should  be  made. 

With  regard  to  the  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, we  had  testimony  tjust  this 
morning  bv  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
the  FAA  on  the  point  that  they  need,  not 
another  2.000.  but  another  4,000  in  ad- 
ditional controllers  to  handle  air  traffic 

s&f gIv 

In    addition    to    that    point,    it    was 
pointed  out  that  the  air  traffic  control- 
lers  today   in   the   major   metropohtan 
areas  are  working  a  10-hour  day,  and  a 
6-day  week.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of 
the  Members  realize  that  when  they  are 
sitting  in  the  back  end  of  a  passenger 
air  transport  that  that  air  trafflc  con 
t  roller   may   be   on   his   8th   or   9th   or 
10th  hour  at  the  end  of  a  6-day  week. 
But  it  is  pretty  obvious  to  me  that  it  is 
onlv  reasonable  to  examine  our  actions, 
and  if  we  need  to  make  exceptions  then 
we  should  make  those  exceptions.  But  I 
believe  what  Congress  did  in  establishing 
limitations  was  good:  then  if  exceptions 
must   be  made   I  believe  we   can   treat 
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them  on  an  Individual  basis,  and  this  is 

proper  ,  .^ 

I  certalr-iJy  commend  the  conferees  for 
the  job  they  have  done  on  this  report 
Mr  JONAS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr   MINSHALL.  I  yield  to  the  i?entle- 

°^Mr  JONAS  I  would  like  to  state  to  my 
friend  the  Kentlemaa  from  Geori?:a.  that 
*e  cannot  appropriate  money  on  the 
basis  of  testimony  given  to  a  legislative 
committee 

We  can  only  appropriate  on  the  basis 
of  testimony  given  in  hearings  before 
our  subcommittees  We  provided  ui  the 
House  bill  money  for  ever>-  single  air 
traffic  controller  that  FAA  askedl  for  and 
was  called  for  in  the  budget  That  was 
1213  new  ones  That  l.s  all  they  asked  for 
and  that  is  all  they  testified  for  and  the 
record  sho*s  that  that  is  all  they  said 

they  needed  ^^    ,v.^ 

Mr    CURTIS     Mr    Speaker,   will    the 

gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  MINSHALL   I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

"^Mr  CURTIS  The  thing  that  discour- 
ages me  about  this  whittling  away  :s  that 
you  are  now  removing  any  discipline  in 
establishing  priorities 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  fMr 
Byrnes  I  has  rightly  pointed  out  that  the 
executive  could  establish  these  priorities 
and  could  have  done  It  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  if  the  case  *as  made 
that  some  employees  should  not  be  cut 
back  in  reference  to  other  agencies  that 
we  have  tlie  executive  could  do  that  The 
executive  could  do  it  here 

What  we  are  seeing  exhibited  here  is 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Goverii- 
ment,  the  President  having  signed  this 
law    IS  noA-  undermmin^-'   its  possibility 

of  working  ,  ,  ^„, 

If  this  committee  before  us  could  put 
these'employees  m  context  with  the  needs 
of  other  agencies,  then  you  could  estab- 
lish priority. 

I  think  a  t^ood  case  is  made  for  thu. 
specific  group  ..f  employees  But  other 
cases  will  be  made  for  others  and  there 
has  to  be  this  kind  of  discipline  Ln  the 
establishment  of  priorities  and  the  Con- 
gress cannot  do  this  by  Itself  It  must 
be  done  with  the  cooperation  of  the  ex- 

^*^Mr''^BOL.AND    I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  a  good  point 

I  do  believe  we  are  establishing  pn- 
orities  here,  as  the  gentleman  suggests 
we  do  because  we  specifically  say  m  this 
section  that  these  employees  are  to  be 
exempted  but  that  other  employees  of 
the  FAA  ard  of  the  Department  are  not 

Mr  CURTIS  I  agree  that  you  are  in 
this  case,  and  I  commend  that. 

But  then  as  to  other  agencies  of  Oov- 
ernment.  you  see  we  are  not  establishing 
priorities 

I  think  a  ^ood  ca>e  would  be  given  to 
the  executive  to  meet  the  problem  But 
why  did  not  the  executive  do  if  Why  did 
the  executive  encourage  the  Postmaster 
General  to  get  on  television  and  then 
organize  the  postal  employees  to  put 
this  sort  of  blackmail  on  the  Congress 
when  he  knew  that  he  could  have  ex- 
empted them  right  then  and  there 

Mr    BOLAND    Mr   Speaker.  I  yield  to 


Mr 


the    gentleman    from    Minnesota 
MA((iREc,()R     for  a  question 

Mr  M^^GREOOR  Mr  Speaker,  when 
this  body  earlier  this  year  passed  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
TransporUUon  the  House  deleted  ail 
1969  fund  for  the  American  supersonic 
transport  aircraft  and  al.so  rescind«Kl 
some  funds  that  were  previously  appro- 
priated and  uncommitted  m  the  1968 
appropriation  bill 

It  appears  to  me  as  though  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
been  completely  successful  In  the  con- 
ference in  maintaining  the  House  posi- 
tion Am  I  correct  in  that  statement" 

Mr  BOLAND  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
.solutely  correct 

Mr  MacGREGOR  There  is  no  new 
money   in   this   bill   for   the   supersonic 

Mr   BOLAND  There  is  no  new  money 

in  this  for  the  SST 

Mr    MArGRB;GOR    I  congratulate  the 

House  managers  for  their  work  on  this 

Mr     BOLAND    Mr     Speaker,    I    yield 

to  the  gentleman  from  California   :Mr. 

D<'V  H   Clacsen  :  for  a  question. 

Mr  1X)N  H  CLAUSEN  I  just  want  to 
satisfy  mvself  as  to  information  that 
was  presented  to  you.  Were  you.  as  an 
individual,  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee satisfied  that  the  request  of  the 
FAA  was  a  justifiable  one''  You  have 
visited  these  air  truffle  control  centers 
and  you  are  familiar  with  the  traffic  de- 
mands and  the  demands  made  on  the 
personnel  Are  you  personally  satisfied 
with  this,  and  I  assume  you  are.  because 
you  presented  your  case  in  support  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr  BOL.VND  I  would  say  that  I  am 
satisfied  and  I  am  sure  the  other  con- 
ferees are  with  respect  to  the  FAA  budg- 
et which  was  $9'J  8  million  above  the 
House  figure  Most  of  it  is  going  into  air 
traffic  safety  personnel  and  equipment. 
$120  million.  $55  million  above  the  House 
f.gu:  e  IS  provided  for  new  equipment  and 
facilities  So  in  my  judgment  it  is  a  figure 
which  ought  to  be  sufficient,  at  least  for 
now  I  do  not  say  this  will  be  so  next  year 
or  the  year  after,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  this  particular  problem  today  or 
tomorrow  These  are  long-range  prob- 
lems 

I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wf"sr  Virvinia 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr- 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts has  outlined  with  crystal  clarity  the 
dimensions  of  the  airport  crisis  I  believe 
the  .American  people  will  support  the  po- 
sition of  the  g^"ntleman  from  Massachu- 
setts to  shift  more  of  the  load  to  u^er 
Uxes  in  the  financing  of  airports  in  the 
future  I>3es  the  gentleman  believe,  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  such  a  user  tax  bill  this  year  in  this 
Congress,  that  $30  million  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cover  Federal  aid  to  airports.' 

Mr  BOL.AND  In  the  judgment  of  the 
gentleman  frDm  Ma.^sachusetts.  I  think 
perhaps  $30  million  la  enough  to  fund 
that  program  This  figure  Is  for  1970  We 
forward- fund  Federal  aid  for  airports  by 
1  year  There  Is  $70  million  already  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  1969  There  will  be 
$30  million  m  fi.scal  year  1970  for  grants- 
in-aid  to  airports   So  It  Is  the  judgment 


of  the  committee  that  this  is  sufficient 
until  we  get  some  activity  on  the  part  ol 
legislative  committees  to  institute  use; 
charges 

I  yield  30  .seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  California     Mr    ReineckeI 

Mr    REINECKE    I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  Speaker,  some  ot  my  colleagues 
have  been  wondering  about  conditions  m 
the  aircraft  industry.  The  FAA  .-Mr  Traf- 
fic Control  Training  Center  is  in  my  di>- 
trict  I  have  visited  this  installation 
.several  times.  I  have  met  with  the  an 
traffic  controllers.  I  have  inspected  then- 
training  facilities.  I  know  they  are  grossly 
inadequate  The.se  men  are  working  long 
hours.  They  come  in  Saturdays  and  take 
a  reduction  in  hourly  pay  instead  of  ob- 
taining an  increase  I  think  this  is  one 
area  where,  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
strongly  support  a  reduction  in  Govern- 
ment personnel,  I  think  this  is  an  area 
that  deserves  the  direct  attention  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  fully  support  the  conference 
report 

Mr  Speaker,  our  air  traffic  control  pro- 
cedures have  not  been  adequately  up- 
dated in  many  years.  The  fact  that  we 
have  had  so  few  mishaps  is  a  tremendou.s 
credit  to  all  personnel  remotely  involved 
in  the  air  traffic  controller  problem  m 
particular 

An  Item  frequently  overlooked  is  that 
adequate  employee  billets  for  training 
are  as  essential  as  the  operational  bUlet.- 
Here.  as  few  places  in  Government,  em- 
plovment  excellence  on  a  sustained  basis 
cannot  be  compromised.  We  must  recou- 
nize  the  needs  of  this  all  critical  occu- 
pation and  allow  sufficient  training  per- 
sonnel. 

Tlie  equipment  used  likewise  needs  re- 
view and  modernization.  Parallel  chan- 
nels for  microwave  communication  from 
search  radar  .should  be  installed.  A  recei.t 
instance  m  California  completely  shut 
ofl  contact  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin  toi 
5  minutes  with  many  airplanes  in  the  air 
at  the  time— all  because  of  a  failure  ui 
a  microwave  relay  station. 

Let  us  face  this  problem  realistically 
and  offer  strong  support  for  these  people 
by  adopting  the  conference  report. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr  Ottinger) 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  contains  $13  million  lor 
high-speed  around  transportation  re- 
search and  development.  Included  arc 
funds  for  building  two  stations  in  Ne'.v 
Jersey  and  Maryland  to  which  I  and  tne 
gentleman  from  California  !Mr.  Mo.v^ 
objected  in  the  authorization  bill.  T!if 
House  considered  no  appropriation  bn". 
covering  tins  Item. 

I  seriously  object  to  the  diversion  ol 
these  funds  for  the  purpose  of  buildink.' 
stations  in  New  Jersey  and  Maryland, 
and  I  am  very  distressed  to  find  that 
procedurally  there  is  no  way  to  take  ap- 
propriate action.  The  House  .should  be 
aiven  a  chance  to  amend  the  money  :i': 
this  controver.sial  item. 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York 

The  tv^o  stations,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,   are   part   of   the   New   York   to 


Washington     demonstration    programs, 
and  the  funds  are  not  being  diverted. 

I  yield  2   minutes  to   the   gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr,  Speak- 
er I  wish  to  make  clear  to  the  chairman 
of'the  subcommittee  that,  in  my  criticism 
of  the  exemptions,  I  do  think  the  com- 
mittee in  this  instance  did  a  splendid  job 
in  terms  of  defining  a  priority.  I  think  it 
IS  a  priority  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et should  really  have  established  anyway 
and  have  .said,  "We  are  going  to  make 
sure  they  get  that  number  of  employees." 
I  also  compliment  you  for  not  pursuing 
the  course  that  was  pursued  in  conjunc- 
tion  with   the   Post  Office  Department, 
wherebv   we   simply   exempt   the  whole 
agency  And  I  .support  the  conference  re- 
port   I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  ex- 
emption here   in   terms  of  the  priority 
which  is  established. 

But  I  think  the  policy  is  bad,  I  do  wish 
to  agree  also  with  the  chairman,  and  I 
take  this  time  to  do  so,  in  his  emphasis 
on  the  need  to  take  a  look  at  the  user 
charues  on  both  commercial  and  general 
aviation  that  is  currently  being  charged 
to  carry  on  this  service.  I  think  it  is  a 
proper  moment  that  we  focus-in  on  that 
problem  so  the  users  will  pay  the  charges 
for  the  .services  we  are  granting.  I  do 
wonder  how  we  get  into  a  mess  where  we 
have  a  situation  w'e  have  today  and  re- 
quire 2.000  new  jobs,  and  it  is  going  to 
take  2  or  3  vears  for  them  to  be  trained. 
I  wonder  whether  this  still  means  we  are 
,'oing  to  have  a  chaotic  situation  for  2  or 
3  years?  I  wonder  how  that  happens.  But 
I  "do  supixjrt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  this  situation 
is  that  no  one  anticipated  the  fantastic 
escalation  in  air  passenger  traffic,  let 
ilone  air  cargo  traffic.  It  has  been  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  17  to  20  to  25  percent  of 
increase  in  .some  areas. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas  1 . 

Mr  JONAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin   'Mr.  Byrnes], 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  able  to  prevail  on  the  conferees  in 
the  other  bodv  to  accept  our  proposed 
elimination  of  the  last  five  lines  of  the 
amendment  which  would  have  charged 
these  excepted  employees  to  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Govem- 
'nent.  As  it  now  stands,  the  excepted  em- 
plovees  are  ab.solutely  eliminated  from 
the  ceiling  and  are  required  to  be  ab- 
sorbed in  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment  That  was  my  objection  to  it, 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  I 
think  that  is  a  bad  facet  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  but  the  safety  operators' 
exemption  i.-  salutary.  It  is  too  bad  it  is 
not  charged  against  the  overall  Govern- 
I'lent  employment  restraint. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  not  have  had  any 
objection  to  eliminating  air  traffic  con- 
trollers and  It  was  my  proposal  that  we 
.■,plit  this  amendment.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees would  not  agree  and  I  alone  of  the 
House  conf  eree.s  held  out  as  will  be  shown 
bv  the  fact  that  I  signed  the  conference 


report  with  a  reservation  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  20.  .     .  ,^  . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  Ran- 
dall] such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  RANDALL,  Mr,  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  sat  on  a  subcommittee  that 
was  told  our  air  controllers  are  working 
6  days  a  week  and  10  hours  a  day. 

On  his  first  day  of  service  as  Acting 
Administrator  of  the  Federal   Aviation 
Administration,  David  D.   Thomas  ap- 
peared before  our  Government  Activities 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Government 
Operations   Committee.   I   am   sure   we 
have  all  read  about  the  delays  that  have 
been  occasioned  recently   in  air   traffic 
in  the  New  York  area.  Delay  as  such  is. 
of  course,  a  source  of  inconvenience  and 
sometimes  expensive.  But  it  is  not  the 
delay  in  landing  these  planes  in  the  New 
York  area  or  elsewhere  that  should  be 
the  source  of  concern  for  all  of  us  in 
the  Congress.  Instead  we  should  be  most 
concerned    about    safety    or.    in    other 
words,  the  lives  of  those  who  travel  by 

air. 

The  last  Administrator  of  FAA,  Gen, 
William  F.  McKee,  who  ended  his  service 
yesterday,  seemed  to  have  the  ability  to 
foresee  events  before  they  actually  hap- 
pened. He  predicted  that  the  volume  of 
air  travel  would  peak  sometime  in  the 
summer  of  1968.  We  know  this  able  Ad- 
ministrator did  not  carry  around  a 
crystal  ball,  but  his  forecasts  and  predic- 
tions have  proven  most  accurate. 

This  great  increase  in  the  volume  of 
travel  by  commercial,  scheduled  airlines 
comes  now  at  a  time  just  after  the  Con- 
gress has  voted  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  opposed  this  package 
for  quite  a  variety  and  a  miscellany  of 
reasons.  With  the  events  that  have  trans- 
pired since  the  passage  of  this  act,  I  have 
no  reason  to  apologize  for  my  stand  in 
opposition. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  amount  of 
Upservice  given  to  the  subject  of  priori- 
ties in  connection  with  the  effort  to  con- 
trol expenditures.  I  suppose  every  mem- 
ber   has    his    own   list    of    priorities.    I 
thought    we    had     exempted    Vietnam 
operations,  interest  on  the  Federal  debt. 
Veterans'  benefits  and  the  postal  semce 
from    expenditure    limitations?    Some- 
where along  the  line,  in  the  conference 
report,  the  exception  or  exemption  for 
postal  ser\'ice  was  eliminated.  That  is  why 
awhile  ago  the  House  had  to  take  up  the 
conference  report  to  be  sure  or  certain 
that  the  manpower  ceiling  imposed  by 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  control  act 
would  not  apply  to  Post  Office  operations. 
High  on  the  list  of  almost  anyone's 
priorities  should  be  .safety  in  air  travel. 
And  imtil  our  hearings  this  morning,  I 
had  thought  that  it  just  might  be  a  case 
of  some  loose  talk  that  our  air  controllers 
were  actually  working  6  days  a  week  and 
10  hours  a  day.  This  morning  before  our 
committee  I  heard  the  new  Administra- 
tor assure  members  that  this  was  true.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  at  the  end  of  a  10- 
hour  day.  because  of  fatigue  and  because 
of  the  great  strain  from  following  closely 
the  movements  on  a  radar  screen,  fatigue 
sets  in  and  it  becomes  difficult  for  these 
controllers  to  follow  all  of  the  blips  on 


their  radar.  In  somewhat  different  words 
he  told  us  that  without  some  rest,  after 
working  6  days  a  week  for  10  hours  a  day, 
controllers'  eyes  may  begin  to  play 
tricks  on  them, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  compliment  the  con- 
ferees on  their  report,  because  it  contains 
funds  not  only  for  additional  air  control- 
lers, but  adequate  funds  for  maintenance 
of  air  control  equipment.  Our  conferees 
in  my  opinion  exhibited  good  judgment 
in  providing  these  fimds.  This  Congress 
must  consider  priorities  in  its  course  to- 
ward expenditure  control.  I  can  think  of 
a  lot  of  priorities,  but  ranking  alongside 
of  almost  any  of  them  is  the  importance 
of  assuring  as  much  safety  as  is  humanly 
possible  for  the  air  traveler.  How  can  we 
recess  in  a  few  days  and  go  home  unless 
we  support  this  effort  of  our  conferees? 
How  can  we  face  our  constituents  who 
must    daily    use    commercial    airlines, 
knowing  that  our  air  controllers  are  un- 
der the  strain  of  a  10-hour  day  for  6  days 
a  week?  The  copferees  have  taken  a  re- 
sponsible course  under  the  circumstances 
and  the  House  should  be  equally  respon- 
sible by  adopting  this  conference  report. 
Mr,  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference  report   on   the   Department   of 
Transportation  Appropriations  is  before 
the  House  today.  Included  in  the  appro- 
priations pro\1ded   for  in   this  bill   are 
the  funds  with  which  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  will  operate  the  Na- 
tion's air  traffic  control  system.  There  are 
some  very  noticeable  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  in  the  sections 
providing  for  air  traffic  controllers. 

In  recent  weeks,  traffic  delays  aver- 
aging 2  and  3  hours  per  flight  have  be- 
come commonplace  on  flights  to  and 
from  some  of  our  major  airports.  The 
reason  given  for  the  delays  in  most  in- 
stances has  been  that  the  airways  finally 
reached  the  saturation  point  in  early 
July,  the  point  at  which  the  controllers 
could  not  handle  any  more  planes. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  what  could  be 
done  in  the  immediate  future,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Activities,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings  to- 
dav  in  which  we  heard  testimony  from 
representatives  of  the  FAA.  the  CAB,  the 
Air   Transport   Association,   Air   Traffic 
Controller  groups,   and   others.  We  re- 
quested that  the  witnesses  give  us  their 
views  on  the  causes  of  the  problem  and 
their   recommendations   for   alternative 
.solutions.  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  presented  at  the 
hearing  which  the  subcommittee  will  find 
most  helpful  in  searching  for  some  im- 
provement. 

The  subcommittee  is  presently  under- 
taking an   extensive  indepth   review   of 
the  air  traffic  control  system.  The  results 
of  this  study,  however,  will  not  be  com- 
pleted  for   some   months.   Our   hearing 
today  was  limited  to  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  easing  air  congestion  in  the  Na- 
tion's busiest  terminals.  This  will  require 
that  schedules  be  rearranged  and  opera- 
tions be  reduced  to  an  acceptable  level. 
Hopefully,    these    restraints    can    be 
worked  out  by  the  commercial  air  indus- 
try and  -general  auatlon  representatives 
on   their   own   initiative.    The   time   m 
which   the  aviation   community   has  to 
act  on  Its  own  accord  is  critically  short. 
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It  can  be  measured  in  davs  rather  than 
months  or  even  weelcs  As  a  final  resort, 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
the  authority  to  act  effectivelv  to  meet 
this  emertjpncv  to  maintain  saftHv 

This  conference  report  would  ex.-mpt 
the  air  traffic  controllers  from  the  man- 
datory cutbacic  in  manpower  that  be- 
came effective  on  July  1  These  are  crit- 
ical positions  lnvolvln^'  the  lives  of  every 
person  who  flies 

In  addition  to  the  exemption  provision 
the  conference  report  authorizes  2.39a 
new  controller  positions 

I  .stron^lv  support  the  conference  re- 
port in  these  respects  and  feel  that  by 
providing  the.se  additional  controllers  we 
wUl  be  moving  toward  some  solution  to 
the  problem  of  air  traffic  delavs 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Speaker 
I  want  to  commend  the  conterees  for 
recogmzmg  the  very  serious  plight  of  the 
men  who  operate  the  air  traffic  control 
syst«ms  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
miniiitraaor. 

I  want  to  .strongly  support  their  po- 
sition to  increase  the  number  of  positions 
for  operation   ai^.d   maintenance  of   the 

system 

One  of  the  most  critical  situations 
facing  this  counto-  is  the  tremendous 
congestion  of  air  traffic  m  the  metro- 
poUtan  area.s  of  the  Nation 

Frankly.  I  suggest,  with  all  the  vigor 
at  my  command,  that  all  Members  of 
Congress  personally  visit  an  air  traffic 
control  center  in  order  to  tuily  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  operational  tech- 
niques required  to  safely  handle  the  air 
traffic  frying  our  airways  and  m  and  out 
of  the  airports  of  the  country- 
Further.  I  suggest  you  discuss  the 
problem  with  the  commercial,  milltarj', 
and  general  aviauon  pilots  who  are  m- 
timalely  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
congestion. 

At  this  point.  I  want  to  serve  notice 
on  the  Congress  that  one  of  the  top 
prlonties  of  legislative  business  must  be. 
In  the  immediate  future,  the  considera- 
tion of  our  air  traffic,  and  airport  prob- 
lems in  this  country 

The  increasing  use  of  air  travel,  on 
an  mterstate  and  mtemational  basis, 
places  the  responsibility  for  action 
squarely  on  the  :>houlders  of  Congress 
As  I  have  said  so  many  times  before,  our 
economic  growth  is  tied  directly  to  the 
air  travel  capabilities  of  this  Nation  We 
must  be  prepared  to  accommodate  the 
aircraft  required  to  move  people  and 
goods.  The  ba^.ic  requirements  are  an 
adequate  system  of  airports,  an  adequate 
navigation  and  traffic  control  --y.-tem. 
and  the  personnel  to  operate  and  main- 
tain them  If  Congress  fails  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  need,  it  is  being 
derelict  in  Its  duty 

I  believe  this  action  today  Is  a  step 
In  the  nght  direction,  but  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go 

We  desperately  need  a  Coordinated 
National  Plan  of  Integrated  Airport 
Systems" — vesterday  was  too  '.ate 

Mr  BOL.AND  Mr  Speaker  I  move  the 
previous    question    on     the    conference 

report 
The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  SPE.AKER.  The  question  :s  on  the 

conference  report 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
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AMENOME.NTH    IN     DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows 
3*nftle    amendment    No     11      On    page    14 
:ine  1.  injiert 

Urban  Mas.s  Transportation 
.^dmini^^that10n 

•■tTRBAN    MASS    TRANSPiiRTATION    GRANTS 

••Por  an  additional  .invnin'  f.>r  grants  as 
authorized  by  '.he  Urban  Mivss  TransporW- 
tlon  .^ct  of  19fi4  .is  amended  i49  USC  1601 
et  4eq  1  to  remain  .ivalUbie  until  expended 
»200  000  000  for  the  tl.s<;tl   year   1970  " 

MOTION     .iFFEREO     BY     MR      BOLAND 

Mr    BOLAND    Mr    Speaker    I  ofTer  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  ita  Lllsagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  3ena:e  numbered  II  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment  a«  follows  In  Meu  of 
the  matter  pmp.iaed.  insert 

Urban  Mass  rRANSPORTATioN 
Administration 
■crban  mass  transportation  grants 
Por  an   .■uldltlonal   ^unount   fur  grants  .is 
Authorized   bv    the   t'rban    Mci-w    rninsport,i- 
•lon  .\i-t   jf  1964    .us  .iniende^l     4H  U  .S  C    1601 
et  seq  i     :o  remain  .iv.ulable  antU  expended. 
»l75.0O0  0OO  for  the  hst-al  year  1970   of  which 
I30  0OO0OO    shall    be    .ivallable    only    .'or    re- 
search,     development,      .md     demonstration 
grants  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER    T!ie  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dusagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No   20    On  page  17.  line 
J3    insert 

Sec  208  PoslUons  which  are  financed  by 
appropriations  in  this  .Act  which  .ire  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretarv  of  Transportation  to 
be  essential  to  .uisure  public  safety  and 
which  .ire  assigned  to  facilities  directly  en- 
i^aged  m  the  operation  or  maintenance  of  the 
Ur  traffic  .ontrot  system  or  the  .ilr  naMgatlon 
system  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnlstra- 
•ion  may  be  tilled  without  regard  to  -he  pro- 
visions of  section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364 
and  suih  position.'^  .shall  not  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  numbers  of  em- 
ployees under  subsection  .ai  of  that  section 
or  numbers  of  vacancies  under  subsecUon 
(bi  of  that  section 

MOTION    OrrERED    BY     MR      BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLANT)  Mr  Speaker,  I  ofler  a 
motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Boi.ANO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
Irom  Its  dlsarfreement  to  the  .imendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  .is  follows:  Change  the 
section  number  to     210 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

.A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table 


GENERAL    LEAVE   TO    EXTEND 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  H  R.  18188 

The  SPEAKER  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  ijentlemaii  from 
Massachusetts'" 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R    17f)L'L' 
DEPARTMENTS    OF    STATE.    JUS- 
TICE   AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY    AND   RELATED    .AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.   1969 

Mr      ROONEY     of     New     York      Mi 
Speaker   I  call  up  the  conference  lepoi: 
on  the  bill     HR    17522'   makincr  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Stat. 
Ju.stice.    and    Commerce,    the    judlcian 
and  related  a^'encies  for  the  fl.scal  yrai 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  put  - 
pD.ses.  and  a.-k  unanimous  consent  thai 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on   the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

Tlie  Cleik  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  nenlleman  from  Ntv, 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
areas  follows: 

CONFTRENCF    REPORT       H     REPT     No      18301 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
inreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  th<^ 
.itnendments  of  -he  Senate  to  the  bill  iHH 
17522)  making  .ipproprlatlons  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  .md  Commem- 
•he  Judiciary,  and  related  .igencle.s  for  tlie 
n.scal  vear  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  tor 
other  purpose.s.  ■  having  met,  after  lull  and 
free  conference  have  .igreed  to  recommenu 
and  do  recommend  u>  their  respective  Hou.sps 
.us  follows 

That  the  Sen.ite  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered   1    6.   15.  20.  21.  26.  31.  and 

33 

That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  ..mendments  of  the  Sena'- 
numbered  8  9  19  22.  23.  24.  32.  34.  35.  36. 
17  and  38:  and  agree  to  the  same 

.Amendment  numbered  2  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  -Senate  numbered  2.  -ind  .igrfc 
to  the  same  wnth  .in  amendment,  as  follow.'; 
In  lieu  of  -he  sum  propo.sed  by  said  .imenc- 
ment  insert  $31,000  000'  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  imend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  m  .unendment,  as  follows: 
In  :ieu  <t  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  M9.876.000  .  and  the  Senate 
.igree  to  the  same 

.Mnendment  numbered  4:  Tl^at  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  .ind  agree 
•o  the  ^ame  with  an  amendment,  .vs  follow? 
In  :ieu  of  the  .-'om  proposed  by  said  .amena- 
ment  insert  $2,200,000':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  .same 

.Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amenu- 
ment  of  the  .Senate  numbered  7.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  .m  .\mendment.  as  follow;: 
In  leu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■$2.200,000-  ;  and  the  Sena:-: 
.agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .Senate  numbered  10.  and  a«ree 
to  the  same  with  .m  amendment,  as  follows 
In  :ieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •  »2.275.00O";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  Hou:.c 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
•o  the  same  with  an  .imendment.  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $65  388.000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
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recede  'rom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
•nent  of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and  agree 
io  the  -ame  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  'leu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $5, 300.000-  ;  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same 
\mendment  numbered  25:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
'o  the  same  with  an  .^mendment.  as  follows: 
In  leu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment   insert     ■$6,450  OOO':    and    the    Senate 

vgree  to  the  same 

Amendment  nt.mbered  27:  That  the  House 
recede  !rom  lU-^  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
inent  of  the  Senate  numbered  27.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert: 


•FEDERAL    .lUDICIAL    CENTER 

■Salaricf:  and  fxpenses 
For    necessary    expenses    of    the    Federal 
Judicial  Center,  as  authorized  by  Public  Law 
'ia-219   $300,000  " 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28.  and  agree 
•o  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  leu  of  the  .sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■•$10.750.000-:  and  the  Senate 
igree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  29-  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••$8.750.000";  and  the  Senate 
.gree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
■  o  -he  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
•nent  insert  •■$750.0O0'':  and  the  Senate  agree 
•o  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  in 
disagreement   amendments   numbered  5,    12, 

13.  14.  17.  and  18, 

John  J.  Rooney. 
John  M    Slack.  Jr.. 
Neal  Smith. 

CH,^RLES  S    JOELSON, 

George  Mahon. 
Frank  Bow. 
E.  A.  Cederberg. 
Mark  Andrews. 
Managers  of   the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  L.  McClellan. 
.Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Spessard  L.  Holland, 
John  O.  Pastore. 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
J.  W,  Ftlbricht. 
Margaret    Chase    Smith. 
Roman  L.  Hruska. 
NoRRis  Cotton. 
Manager:^  on   the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
•he   conference  on   the   disagreeing  votes  of 
•he  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
senate  to  the  bill   iH.R.  17522)   making  ap- 
•oropnations  for   the  Departments  of   State. 
Justice    and   Commerce,   the   judiciary,   and 
related   agencies   for   the   fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
•he  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
..ffect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and  recom- 
mended   m    the    accompanying    conference 
report    as    to    each    of    such    amendments; 
namely: 

TITLE  I -DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

international  commissions 
InternatioTial  Fisheries  Commissions 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  $2,075^00 
:is  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $2,085.- 
fiOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


educational  exchange 
Mutual  educational  and  cultural  exchange 
activities 
Amendment  No.  2:  Appropriates  $31,- 
000  000  Instead  of  $30,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $33,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate, 

Amendment  No.  3:  Provides  that  not  less 
than  $8,500,000  shall  be  used  for  payments 
In  foreign  currencies  which  the  Treasury  De- 
partment determines  toi  be  excess  to  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  United  States 
instead  of  $8,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $8,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Provides  that  not  to 
exceed  $2,200,000  may  be  used  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  instead  of  $2,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $2,250,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 
general  provisions— department  of  state 

Amendment  No.  5:   Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

LEGAL  ACTIVrrreS  AND   GENERAL   ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $23.-- 
598  000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  general 
legal  activities"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead   of   $24,163,000    as   proposed   by    the 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $39.- 
876  000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  United 
States  attorneys  and  marshals"  instead  of 
$39,590,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$40  545,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  8:  Appropriates  $4,200,000 
for  "Fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  senate  instead  of  $3,200,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  

Amendment  No.  9:  Deletes  the  $7,500,000 
for  "Law  enforcement  assistance"  as  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Appropriates  $2.- 
275  000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  com™^- 
nityTelatlons  service"  instead  of  82.200^000 
^proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,350,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

FEDERAL    PRISON    SYSTEM 

Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  $65.- 
388  000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Prisons"  instead  of  $64,879,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $65,638,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  ADMINISTRATION 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate 
$63,000,000  instead  of  $69,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  amount  agreed  to  provides  funds  as 

follows : 

Grants  for  establishment  of 
State   planning   agencies   and 

t^:^^''!..''.'^^'''"'^   S19.  000.  000 

^^il-gt^hln "aV°er;c^;^er-     29.  000,  OOO 

Grant  and  contract  awards  for 

student  loans  and  tuition  aid.       6.  500.  000 

National  Institute  program- 
grants  and  contracts  and  re- 
lated services  and  programs..       3.  000,  000 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
program-training  programs 
and  assistance,  etc o  ^no  nnn 

Administration— all   activities..       2.500.000 


eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  from  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  201  of  Public  Law  90-364. 
TITLE   III— DEPARTMENT   OF  COMMERCE 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

Amendment  No  14:  Reported  In  technical 
duagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  one  aircraft. 

NATIONAL    BVREAV    OF    STANDARDS 

amendment  No  15:  Appropriates  $35,000,- 
000  lor  -Research  and  technical  services  as 
prop^d  by  the  House  instead  of  $35,500,000 
afi  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

OFFICE      OF      STATE     TECHNICAL      SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  16;  Appropriates  $5,300,- 
000  for  "Grants  and  expenses"  instead  of 
$5,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $5.- 
600,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

MARITIME    ADMINISTRATION 

amendment  No.  17:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in  the 
an^endment  of  the  Senate  to  appropriate 
$119,800,000   for   "Ship   construction   • 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  appropriate 
$6,700,000  lor  "Research  and  development  . 

FOREIGN     DIRECT     INVESTMENT     CONTROL 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $3.000j- 
000  for  -salaries  and  expenses"  as  propoeea 
by  the  senate  instead  of  $4,000,000  as  pro- 
pi)sed  by  the  House. 

TITLE  IV— THE  JUDICIARY 

SfPREME    COURT    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

Amendment  No,  20:  Appropriates  82.110.- 
and  development-  for  the  Mantirne  Ad- 
instead  of  $2,207,500  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

COURTS      OF      APPEALS.      DISTRICT      COURTS.      AND 
OTHER    JUDICIAL    SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $43,500,- 
000  for  salaries  of  supporting  P«^^°»"«^  ?f 
proposed  bv  the  House  instead  of  $44,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  ,^„  <„, 

Amendments  Nos,  22  and  23:  Provide  for 
the  increase  in  the  dollar  limitations  as  pro- 
oosed  bv  the  senate  to  allow  for  the  emplo>- 
S  in  grade  J.S.P,  9  of  additional  law  clerks 

for  circuit  Judges.  .   »^  .n  qoo  - 

.Amendment  No.  24;  Appropriates  $11. 900^- 
000  for  "Fees  of  Jurors  and  Commissioners 
as  proposed  bv  the  Senate  instead  of  $..900,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

amendment  No.  25:    Appropriates  $6,450.- 
000  'or     Travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
instead    of    S6.200.000    as    proposed    by    the 
House    and    $6,700  000    as    proposed    by    the 

^A^i^ndment  No  26:  Appropriates  81.846^ 
500  for  •Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  courts"  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  .$1,861,500  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

FEDERAL    JUDICIAL    CENTER 

Amendment  No.  27:  Appropriates  $300^ 
000  for  -Salaries  and  expenses'  as  proposed 
bv  the  Senate. 

TITLE    V— RELATED    AGENCIES 


Total 63,000.000 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS— DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

Amendment  No,  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  %rtth  an 
amendment  which  will  exempt  only  the  Fed- 


0EPARTMENT    OF    HEALTH.     EDUCATION,     AND 
WELFARE 

Office  Of  Education 

Amendment  No.  28:   Appropriates  $10  750._- 
000  for  "Civil  rights  educational  activities 
instead    of   $10,000,000    as   proposed    by    the 
House    and    Sll.500.000    as   proposed    by    the 
Senate - 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

Amendment  No,  29:  Appropriates  88.750^- 
000  for  "Salaries  and  expenses'  '"stead  of 
$6  936,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $10.- 
000.000  as  proposed  bv  the  Senate. 
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Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

^^^Sr^ROONEY  of  New  York  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  .to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  x_„j 
Mr  GROSS.  Do  I  correctly  understand 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  In- 
creased $68,794,000  over  last  year? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  a  net 
increase  of  $57,370,000. 
Mr.  GROSS.  $57,370,000? 
Mr   ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes. 
Mr  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman  ex- 
ulam'why  this  is  up  $57,370,000? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Would  the 
distinguished     gentleman     from     Iowa 
please  excuse  the  R^ntleman  from  New 
York?  The  amount  I  just  gave  him  should 
have  been  $68,794,000. 
'    Mr   GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
Mr   ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes. 
Mr    GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain why.  in  view  of  the  lackada^ical 
operation  of  the  Department  of^  Justice 
Vnd   the   Attorney  General's  failure  to 
prosecute  a  number  of  cases  fme  of  us 
be'ieve  he  ought  to  be  mterested  m.  this 
uppropriation  is  up  $68  million  over  last 

'^Nlr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Well,  $63 
million  of  it  is  for  the  item  I  referred  to 
ni  mv  opening  statement:  to  w^t,  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  Omnibus  Cnme 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

Mr  GROSS.  But  the  failure  of  the 
\ttornev  General's  ofBce  to  operate  in 
other  areas  he  ought  to  be  interested 
.should  make  available  the  manpower  to 
take  care  of  these  new  obligations.  I  still 
do  not  understand. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  his  opinion  in  Jhat 
ie"ard  It  does  not  agree  with  the  opin- 
ion of  everyone  else,  however. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  understand.  I  would  not 
txpect  the  gentleman  from  New  York  to 
auree  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  m 
all  things.  But  I  thought  we  might  h^v^ 
some  understanding  as  to  why  this  is 
up  close  to  $70  million. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  repeat 
again.  $63  million  of  It  Is  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act. 

Mr  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  sup- 
pose the  Attorney  General  will  do  any 
better    administering    that   than   he   is 

'^°Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  That  pro- 
gram'does  not  require  too  much  admin- 
istration, and  the  conferees  saw  to  it 
that  there  will  not  be  too  much  admin- 
istrative expense.  . 
This  program  is  primarily  a  matter  oi 
netting  the  checks  out  to  the  vanousre- 
cipients  of  the  taxpayers'  bounty.  Tnai 

's  all  it  is 
Mr.  GROSS.  You  think  they  can  do 

that  efficiently,  do  you? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  think 
•.hey  can  do  that,  as  well  as  many  other 
things,  very  efficiently. 

Mr  GROSS  There  is  a  $7,965,000  in- 
crease in  funds  for  the  Judiciair  over 
last  year.  What  brings  this  about? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  bulk 
of  that  $7,965,500  is  due  to  the  new  jury 
bill  the  increase  in  jurors'  fees,  whicn 
has  resulted  in  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  that  appropriation,  which  had 
been  more  or  less  static  over  the  years. 


Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  recall— and  I  had  not 
untU  the  genUeman  reminded  me  of  it— 
the  Congress  passed  a  bill  increasing 
iury  fees  and  certain  other  fees. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Yes.  That 
is  Public  Law  90-274,  which  was  enacted 
into  law  on  March  27, 1968. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  notice,  if  the  gentleman 
will  bear  with  me  for  one  more  ques- 
tion—and I  thank  him  for  yielding  to 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa. 

If  I  may  first  interpolate  this,  in  con- 
nection with  the  jury  fee  matter,  the 
committee  has  sought  to  make  tlie  blow 
to  the  taxpayers  as  light  as  possible  and 
has  refused  160-some-odd  employees 
requested  to  administer  tlie  increase. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
committee    for    any    economy    in    any 

direction.  ,     ..„,      ^ 

Mr    ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman    from    Iowa    well 
knows  that  the  committee  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  chairman 
does  practice  practical  economy. 
Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Now.  in  that  connection,  how   about 
the  $49,400  increase  for  the  Subversive 
Activities   control   Board?    That   is   the 
outfit  that  the  Attorney  General  handed 
seven  petitions  to  to  study  this  yean  i 
do  not  believe  they  have  had  any  other 

^°Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Doe.s  the 
gentleman  have  the  number  of  that 
amendment  handy?  „„Hir,cr 

Mr  GROSS.  No.  I  am  just  reading 
from 'the  worksheet  that  your  committee 
kindly  provided  me. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  item 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers  is  in  two 
amendments  that  were  in  disagreement. 
The  first  is  amendment  No.  34.  m  which 
the  Senate  increased  the  amount  lor 
travel  to  $15,000,  whereas  the  House  bill 
provided  but  $3,500,  and  the  second  is 
amendment  No.  35.  in  which  the  Senate 
deleted  the  proviso  of  the  House  which 
stated  "of  which  $69,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  accumulated  leave  and  sev- 
erance pay." 

Mr  GROSS.  Do  you  mean  that  these 
members  of  the  Subversive  Actinties 
Control  Board  are  traveling  and,  if  so 
where  do  they  go  and  what  do  they  do? 
They  have  had  almost  nothing  to  do  for 
the  past  year,  and  I  understand  in  order 
to  make  work  for  them  the  Attorney 
General  handed  them  seven  petitions  to 
look  over.  Apparently  that  will  be  their 
work   for   this   year,    for    the    next    12 

"^Mr^ROONEY  of  New  York.  They  now 
have  seven  cases.  I  believe.  The  law  re- 
quires that  when  necessary  they  travel 
in  connection  with  the  hearings  on  those 
cases.  That  requires  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  travel  for  the 
Commissioners  and  their  staff 

Mr  GROSS.  They  could  almost  pay 
their  own  travel  expenses  out  of  the  lush 
annual  salaries  they  get  to  handle  seven 
cases,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  shall  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  when  I 
nrst  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives we  received  an  annual  salary  of 
$10  000  a  year.  It  cost  me  in  the  first 


number  of  years  that  I  was  here,  almost 
25  years  ago,  approximately  $4,000  or 
$5  000  of  my  own  money,  which  was  a  lot 
of  money  back  in  those  days,  just  to  stay 
here  and  in  order  to  pay  for  my  travel, 
m  those  days  as  well  as  now  the  public 
thought  that  Congressmen  traveled  iree 
of  charge  on  any  railroad  or  ai'-plane. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  will 
agree  that  this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pen- 
sion—an appointment  to  this  Activities 
Control  Board? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Oh.  no; 
this  Board  is  really  chomping  at  the  bit 
to  get  on  with  their  job.  They  actually 
want  to  do  something  properly  construc- 
tive in  the  field  of  subversive  activities. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr      ROONEY     of     New     York.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  vield  such  lime  as  he  may  con- 
.sume  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
\Ir.  CederbergI. 
Mr    CEDERBERG.  Mr.   Speaker,  the 
minoritv   agrees  with   the  di.<;tinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  regarding  this  con- 
ference report. 

In  mv  opinion  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  in  some  instances  we  believe  it  is 
somewhat  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 
However.  I  believe  this  is  a  good  confer- 
ence report  and  we  are  supporting  it. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  a 
compromise.  There  are  items  contained 
in  this  conference  report  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  feels  should  be 
^'reater  in  amount  and  there  are  items 
which  I  think  should  be  smaller  in 
amount.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
finds  himself  in  the  same  position. 

Mr  CEDERBERG.  We  in  the  minority 
agree  with  this  report  and  we  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr,  DowmNcl 
Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr    Speaker,  during  my  10  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  have  in- 
frequently, I  think,  usurped  the  time  ol 
my  colleagues  by  coming  down  here  in 
the  well  of  the  House.  I  have  only  done 
so  when  I  felt  compelled  and  impelled  to 
present  a  point  of  view,  and  I  do  so  now. 
Mr    Speaker,   I   am  particularly  dis- 
tressed, as  are  many  other  people,  that 
this  appropriation  bill  carries  the  sum 
of  only  SI  19  million  for  the  construction 
of  ships  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  House  and  the  other 
body  if  you  recall,  have  already  author- 
ized $200  million  and  that  authorization 
s  on  the  President's  desk  right  now 
awaiting  his  signature.  I  hope  he  will 
sign  it  before  the  end  of  the  week^ 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  trying  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  mari- 
Sindustry  is  in  a  state  of  utter  con- 
fusion and  despair  at  the  present  time 
We  have  got  to  start  the  construction  of 
ships  right  now  if  we  are  gojng  to  fill 
the  national  commercial  and  military 
needs  of  this  Nation . 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  not  an  alarm- 
ist but  I  do  intend  to  sound  the  alarm. 
An  adequate  merchant  marine  is  just  as 
vital  to  this  counirv  as  is  an  Army,  Navy. 
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and  Air  Force  Right  now  we  do  not 
have  the  ship-carrying  capacity  to  serve 
our  needs  We  do  not  have  enough  ships 
to  carry  our  own  products,  and  If  an- 
other military  situation  should  break  out 
such  as  broke  out  In  Korea  and  in  South 
Vietnam  we  will  be  in  real  trouble  We 
could  send  out  troops  by  air,  but  how  do 
you  support  them  logisticaily?  It  Ukes 
ships  and  plenty  of  them 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  told  that  we  will 
have  a  supplemental  bill  later  during  this 
session  of  Congress  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  eentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr  RooneyI,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  our  maritime  industry,  will  use 
his  influence  to  up  the  appropriation 
from  $119  million  to  the  figure  of  $200 
million,  the  figure  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  yieW 

Mr  DOWNING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frbm  New  York. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  must  re- 
peat what  I  said  here  on  the  floor  the 
other  day  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  who  is  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  It  is  because  of  the 
handiwork  of  that  committee  of  which 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia is  a  member  and  Us  staff  that  the 
amount  now  pending  before  this  House 
for  ship  construction  for  the  merchant 
marine  Is  not  $245  million,  but  is  $119  8 
million 

Mr.  Speaker  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia,  will 
recall  the  points  of  order  that  were  made 
agamst  the  bill  here  in  the  House  There 
were  three  points  of  order  made  with 
regard  to  ship  construction  :n  this  bill 
which  could  not  have  been  successfully 
made  if  the  gentleman's  committee  had 
not  revoked  the  open  end  appropriation 
authority  which  we  have  had  and  under 
which  we  have  operated  for  so  many 
years  for  the  maritime  industry  amd  for 
ship  construction. 

Mr  DOWNING  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman  but  all  that  is  In  the  past.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  support  some  kind  of 
supplemental  appropriation  for  tnis 
purpose. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Of  course, 
there  is  no  assurance  that  there  will  be 
a  supplemental  appropriation  request  for 
ship  construction,  according  to  the  In- 
formation which  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  It  is  only  a  pipe  dream 
to  expect  a  supplemental  appropriation 
In  thLs  .>e.ssiun  but  I  join  the  gentleman 
in  his  hope  that  there  will  be.  I  regret 
that  due  to  the  situation  I  have  outlined 
we  cannot  provide  for  more  American 
ships  on  the  high  seas  carrying  more 
American  cargo. 

Mr     Speaker.    I    move    the    previous 
question  on  the  conference  report 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

.VME.NDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  Clerc  read  as  follows 

Senate  .imendmenc  No.  5  On  page  13,  line 
16. insert 


3ec  106  Existing  appointment*  and  as- 
sli?nmenta  to  the  PorelKn  Service  Resene  In 
the  Depttrtment  nf  State  which  expire  during 
the  ovirrent  rts<-al  ye«r  may  be  extended  in 
the  dlscretloti  jf  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
a  period  of  one  year  In  addition  to  the  period 
of  appointment  or  asalgTunent  otherwise 
authorized  " 

MOTION    OFTERFD   BY    MR     ROONEY   OF    NrW   YORK 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Mr  RooNEY  of  New  Yt>rk  moves  that  the 
Himse  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  5  and 
concur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  dlsaKieement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No  12  On  page  21. 
line  14.  insert 

"Law    Enforcfment    .\ssistance 

.\d  ministration 

salarie^i  ano  expenses 

"For  (jrants,  contracts,  loans  and  other 
law  enforcement  iisslstance  authorized  by 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Street*  .\ct  of  1968.  Including  depart- 
inenuil  .salaries  and  other  expenses  in  con- 
nectl.>n  there^-lth  $69  000  000  of  which 
«3, 000. 000  shall  be  available  for  traiisfer  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which 
Is  authorized  to  purchase  for  police-type 
use.  without  re«[ard  to  the  general  purchase 
pnce  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
an  .iddltional  seventy-five  [xissenger  motor 
vehicles  '■ 

MOTION   OFFERED    BY    MR     RIXINEY   oF   NEW    YORK 

Mr      ROONEY    of     New     York.     Mr 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  'o  the 
.unendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  12  and 
concur  therein  with  .in  amendment,  as 
follows  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said  amendment,   insert   the  following: 

Law    Enforcement    Assistance 
Administration 

"SALARIES   AND    expenses 

For  grants,  contracts,  loans,  and  other 
law  enforcement  .issistance  authorized  by 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  including  depart- 
mental salaries  and  other  expenses  in  con- 
nection therewith.  »63.000.000.  of  which  $3  - 
000  000  shall  be  available  for  transfer  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  including 
the  purchase  for  police-type  use,  without  re- 
g;ird  to  f-he  general  purchase  price  limitation 
for  the  L-urrent  fiscal  year,  of  an  additional 
seventy-tlve    passenger   motor    vehicles  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the   next   amendment   in   disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  .unendment  No  13  On  page  23, 
line  3.  insert 

Sec  207.  Investigative  and  <Jther  essential 
positions  which  are  financed  by  appropria- 
tions m  this  Act  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  which  are  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  be  essential  to  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  author- 
ized positions  In  the  office  of  -he  United 
States  attorneys  may  be  filled  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  Public 
Law  90-364.  and  such  positions  shall  not  be 
taken  Into  oonslderation  In  determining 
numbers  of  employees  under  subsection  ^ai 
of  that  section  or  numbers  of  vacancies  under 
subeettlon   ibi   of  tliat  section." 


MOTION   OFFERED  BY    MR     ROONEY    OF  NEW    VORK 

Mr,  ROONEY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  HooNEY  of  New  York  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  13  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by 
said    .unendment.    Insert    the   following: 

Sec  207  Investigative  and  other  essential 
positions  which  are  financed  by  approprla- 
tions  in  this  Act  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  which  are  determined  by  th.' 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion to  be  essential  to  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may  be  flUed 
without  regard  to  the  provlslonfl  of  section 
201  of  Public  Law  90-364,  and  such  positions 
^hall  not  be  taken  into  consideration  la 
determining  numbers  of  employees  under 
subsection  ib»  of  that  section  or  number., 
of  vacancies  under  subsection  (b)  of  that 
section." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Rooney]. 

Mr.  HALX..  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >-leld? 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mls- 
.souri   for  a  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  if  this 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment  \£  another  exemption,  or 
another  fragmentation  of  the  Economy 
Act    Public  Law  90-364? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  is  to 
exempt  FBI  investigative  and  other  es- 
sential positions  as  determined  by  the 
Director,  from  certain  provisions  of  Pub- 
lic Law  90-364  which  has  previously 
been  referred  to. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman Will  yield  further.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  attorneys? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  It  does 
not  include  anyone  other  than  the  FBI 
positions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Obviously  in  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman's  committee.  In  \1ew 
uf  his  motion,  it  was  felt  that  this  was 
justified,  and  is  just  another  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  so-called  Economy  Act,  as 
has  been  identified  here  today? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  The 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  is  yes. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  believes 
that  the  attempt  to  grant  an  exemption 
to  the  U.S.  attorneys  offices  was  not 
proper  for  the  reason  that  if  we  are  iio- 
ing  to  extend  further  exemptions  we 
should  have  had  the  border  patrol 
ahead  of  the  U.S.  attorneys,  and  we 
should  have  had  the  keepers  and  per- 
.sonnel  in  the  Federal  prisons  come 
ahead  of  them.  I  think  most  law  en- 
forcement positions  should  be  exempted. 
Mr  HALL.  Of  course.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
these  exemptions,  there  will  be  a  frat;- 
mentation  of  the  law  that  was  passed, 
the  tax  increase,  and  then  we  probably 
should  have  done  it  in  the  order  of 
priorities  in  the  first  place  or  else  we 
should   revoke   the  bill  on  the   tax   m- 

Mr.   CURTIS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York,  I  yield  to 
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the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  a  ques- 

"*Mr  CURTIS.  Was  it  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  discussions  in  conference  thatthe 
Executive  could  have  exempted  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  if  he  had 

felt  this  priority  was  needed.  

Mr   ROONEY  of  New  York.  The  con- 
ferees were  thorouehly  conversant  with 
hat  situation.  If  the  executive  branch 
wants    to    exempt    the    U.S.    attorneys 
offices   that  is   the  prerogative   of   that 

'"'mi'^^CURTIS.  so  It  would  have  been 
no'ssible,  would  it  not  if  the  FBI— and  it 
s  a  point  but  not  a  broad  point— simply 
if  thrExecutive  wanted  to.  the  Executive 
could  have  done  what  we  have  done  here 
m  conference. 

This  Is  what  disturbs  me  about  this 
fragmentation.  , 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  would 
not  call  it  a  fragmentation.  Only  one 
agencv  of  the  Government  has  been  ex- 
empted and  that  is  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Mr  CURTIS.  What  you  are  saymg  is. 
it  IS  just  a  little  fragmentation— it  is  not 
a  big  fragmentation  and  I  agree  with  you^ 
But  It  is  a  fragmentation.  I  thank  the 
u'entleman  for  yielding. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  n?xt  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
senate   amendment   No     14:    On   page  JS 
line   16.   after    the   word   -including     insert 
•purchase  lonel," 

MOTION  ..KtrRFD  BY  MR    ROONEY  OF  NEW  YORK 


I 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York  moves  that  the 
Hou.se  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
.^endment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14  and 
roncur  therein 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No.  17:  On  page  32, 
line   13,  insert: 

•'SHIP  CONSTRUCTION 

•For  construction-differential  subsidy  and 
cost  of  national-defense  features  incident  to 
ronstruction  of  ships  for  operation  In  foreign 
commerce  1 46  U.S.C.  1152.  1154):  for  con- 
struction-differential subsidy  and  cost  of  na- 
tional-defense features  incident  to  the  re- 
construction and  recondiUonlng  of  ships  un- 
der title  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
as  amended  >46  U.SC  1154):  and  f°r  acqui- 
sition of  used  ships  pursuant  to  section  510 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 

46  use  1160K  to  remain  available  until 
oxnended  $119,800,000:  Provided,  That  trans- 
lers  mav  be  made  to  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  vear  for  -Salaries  and  ex- 
penses-  for  administrative  and  warehouse 
I'xpe^es  ,not  to  exceed  S3,150,0OO,  and  for 
reserve  fleet  expenses  i  not  to  exceed  $700^- 
(.00),  and  i^y  such  transfers  shaU  be  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  under  that 
..ppropnatlon  on  the  amounts  available  for 
-uc:i  expenses. - 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  ROONEY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  RooNFY  of  N>w  York  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
rimendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  17  and 
concur  therein. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No  18:  On  page  33, 
line  20,  insert: 

'RESEARCH     .\ND     DEVELOPMENT 

-For  expenses  necessary   lor  research,  de- 
velopment, fabrication,  ;.nd  test  operation  of 
experimental  facilities  and  equipment:   col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  maritime  tech- 
nical and  engineering  information:  studies  tx, 
improve  water  transportation  systems:   $6_- 
700000  to  remain  available  until  expended^ 
of  which  $3,400,000  shall  be  for  operation  of 
the  NS.  Savannah:   Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  herein  are  «^  be  used 
lor  a  layup  of  the  N.S.  Savannah:   Proiided 
further.  That  transfers  may  be  made  to  the 
appropriations    for    the    current    fiscal    year 
for  -salaries  and  expenses"  for  administra- 
tive expenses  (not  to  exceed  $931,000.    and 
anv  such  transfers  shall  be  without  regard 
to  "the  limitation  under  that  appropriation 
on  the  amount  available  lor  such  expenses: 
Prortded  further.  That  transfers  may  be  made 
from  this  appropriation  to  the  "Vessel  oper- 
ations  revolving   fund"   lor   losses   resulting 
from   expenses   of   experimental   ship   opera- 
tions," 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.   ROONEY   OF  NEW   YORK 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  ROONEY  Of  New  York  moves  that  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18  and 
concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


ing  arrangements  for  certain  sur^'ivlng 
''So' Mr.  speaker,  I  wish  to  announce 
that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr, 
DiNGELLi  will  ask  to  call  up  under  unan- 
imous-consent request  later  today  H.R- 
116  8.  a  bill  to  prevent  the  importa  on 
o    endangered  .'^i>ecies  of  fish  or  wUdlile. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  passed.  ^      .         ;. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  18706,  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1969 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
mknagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  H.R.  18706, 
which  is  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONS  TO  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  House  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hardy!  has  ad- 
vised that  he  will  seek  to  call  up  under 
a  unanimous-consent  request  later  today 
HR  18673,  to  amend  the  United  States 
Code  to  prescribe  health  care  cost-shar- 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
UP  the  bill  'H.R.  12843.  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  foi 
Uie  establishment  of  a  National  Eye  In- 
stitute in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole_ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  V/est 

Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows. 

HR  12843 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Jp're^entatu-es  of  the  Unvted  States  of 
Arner^ca  m  Congres-^  assembled  That  title 
IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use  ch  6A  subch.  III.  is  amended  by  ad- 
ding at  the  end  -.hereof  the  following  new 
part: 

"PART  F— National  Eye  iNSTirrTE 

•ESTABUSHMENT    OF    NATIONAL    EYE    iNSTTniTi: 

•SEC   451.   The  surgeon  General  is  author- 
ized   with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to 
;Sbhsh  in  the  public  Health  Service  an  in- 
stitute for  the  conduct  and  support  of  re- 
search     or    new    treatment    and    cures    ,ind 
training  relating  to  blinding  eye  diseases  and 
V  suTl     disorders,     including     research     and 
am ing  in  the  special  health  Problems  and 
reamrements  of  the  blind  and  in  the  basic 
Tnd  clinical  sciences  relating  to  the  mech- 
'nfsm  of  the   visual  function   and  preserva- 
't"on^,f  s\pht   The  Surgeon  General  Secretary 
;   al  o  authorized  to  plan  for  research   and 
Gaining,  especially  against  the  ma  n  causes 
"f  blindness  and  loss  of  visual  function 

■ESTABLISHMENT    OF    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

■•'^Fr  452  I  a.  The  Surzeon  General  is  au- 
,hor^  with  the  approval  ol  the  Secretary, 
to  establish  an  advisory  <^o^i"'^''  ^„7„y"^ 
consult  With  and  make  recomn^endat  ons  to 
the  Surgeon  General  on  niatters  relating  to 

ne  ^ctlvnies  of  the  National  Eve  Institute. 

,bl    The  provisions  relatlne  to  the  com- 

ooMtlon    terms  of  ofBce  of  members,  and  re- 

'  nno  mment  of  members  of  advisory  councils 

nnder  sTctlon  432(a1    shall  be  applicable  to 

he  coun<?r  established   under  this  section^ 
except  that  the  --0^  .General,^. ith^  the 

:Scr;  uncires\abired  "under  this  section 
such  additional  ex  officio  members  as  he 
deems  necessary.  

council  rem      t  council  established 

Sr'hs'parT's  concerned  and  such  portion 
;r  he  surgeon  General  may  specify  (with 
;>  nnrrvii ,  c'  the  duties,  functions,  and 
nowe;y^c  anv  either  advisory  council  estab- 
flshed  under -this  Act  relating  to  such  proj- 

ects, 

"FirNcnoNS 

■•Sec  453  The  Surgeon  General  shall, 
th'ouah  the  National  Eye  Institute  estab- 
lished under  this  part,  carry  out  the  purposes 
o'  "ect^on  301  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
°;id'upport  of  research  with  respect  to  blind 
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IM  eye  dlseasee  and  v'.aual  disorders  is»oc!- 
aUKl  with  general  health  and  well-beln.?. 
including  the  special  health  problems  ind  re- 
quirements of  the  OUnd  and  the  mechanism 
of  sight  and  visual  function  except  that  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  shall,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  determine  the  are^  m  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  wlU  carry  out 
such  purposes  of  section  301  through  such 
Institute  or  an  Institute  established  by  or 
under  other  orovlslons  of  this  Act  or  both  of 
them,  when  both  such  institutes  have  func- 
tions with  respect  to  the  same  subject  matter 
The  Surgeon  General  is  also  authorized  to 
provide  training  ind  instruction  and  estab- 
lish and  maintain  tralneeships  .ind  fellow- 
ship* in  the  National  Bye  Institute  and  else- 
where m  matters  relating  to  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention, and  treatment  of  blinding  eye  dis- 
ease* and  visual  disorders  with  such  stipends 
and  allowances  .including  travel  and  subsist- 
ence expenses,  for  trainees  and  fellows  as  he 
deems  necessary,  and,  in  addition,  provide 
for  such  training,  instruction  and  tralnee- 
•mpa  and  for  such  fellowships  through  grants 
to   public   or   other    nanprortt    institutions' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
meots; 

Page  2    Une   3.   strike  out   "Surgeon   Gen- 
eral- and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     Secretary  • 
Page  2    lines  i  and  4   strike  out       with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary." 

Page  2  line  11.  strike  ^^ut  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral' and  insert  in  lieu  therwf  Secretary- 
Page  2  ;ine  16  strike  out  'Surgeon  Gen- 
eral- and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  Secretary- 
Page  2.  strike  out  -he  comma  at  the  end  nf 
;ine  16.  and  on  ',lne  17,  strike  out  -with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. - 

Page  2.  line  19,  strike  out  t-he  Surgeon 
General"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof    him' 

Page  2  Une  25.  strike  out  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.'-  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  " 

Page  J    line  4.   strike    )Ut     Surgeon   Gen- 
eral" and  insert   In  lieu  thereof    "Secretary" 
Page  ^    lines  4  and  5    strike  out       with  the 
approval  of  tr  e  Secretary.  " 

Page  3    '.Ine  9    strike   out     Surgeon  Gen- 
eral" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof     Secretary" 
Page  3.   Une  9.  strike  out  "with  such  ap- 
oroval  I  "  ^ 

■  Page  3,  line  13  strike  >ut  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral "  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secretary  " 
Page  3,  line  20.  strike  out  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  Secretary- 
Page  3,  lines  20  and  '21,  strike  out  with 
fhe  approval  of  the  Secretary'" 

Page  4,  line  1.  strike  out  Surgeon  Oen- 
eral "  and  mser.  m  '.leu  thereof     Secretary 


The     committee     amendments     were 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the 
House  today  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  Institute  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Eye  Institute,  which  would  be 
responsible  for  all  of  the  protsrarns  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  relat- 
ing to  blindness  and  vision  disorders  As 
a  practical  matter  the  bill  would  trans- 
fer from  the  current  National  Institute 
of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
Its  authorities  in  the  field  of  research 
and  training  in  vision  problems  to  this 
new  Institute 

The  administrative  structure  of  the 
Institute  would  be  the  same  as  is  true  of 
other  institutes  such  as  the  Hean  In- 
stitute. Cancer  Institute,  and  others. 
Principally,  the  new  Institute  would 
serve  as  the  principal  focus  for  Federal 
research  and  training  activity  ;n  vision 
disorders,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this 


would  lead  to  greater  activity  in  the 
future  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
There  were  a  number  of  public  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  at  the  hearings  who 
favored  the  legislation  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  legislation  pri- 
marily on  the  grounds  that  they  felt  the 
legislation  to  be  unnecessary 

It  is  estimated  that  the  bill  would  cost 
approximately  $800,000  a  year  In  admin- 
istrative costs  Other  than  these  admin- 
istrative expenses,  the  bUl  does  not  pro- 
vide anv  authority  for  activities  not  cur- 
:>MUly  authorized  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act 

'Die  bill  would  add  a  new  part  F  to 
title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional E>'e  IiisUtute  Section  451  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
llsh  a  NaUonal  Eye  Institute  which  will 
conduct  and  support  research  relating 
to  blinding  eye  dl-seases  and  visual  dis- 
orders. Including  research  and  training 
in  the  special  health  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  the  blind 

Section  452  provides  for  establishment 
of  an  advisory  council  to  advi.se,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Institute  The  Council 
would  consist  of  iK-r.sons  especially  quall- 
ned  In  problems  relating  to  vision,  and 
would  Include  ophthalmologists,  optom- 
etrists, and  other  specialists  in  vision 
disorders 

Section  453  added  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  bill  specifies  the  functions  of  the 
National  Eye  Institute,  and  provides  for 
transfer  to  the  National  Eye  Institute  of 
the  functions  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  and 
from  other  Institutes,  functions  which 
they  now  exercise  with  respect  to  blind- 
ing eye  diseases  and  \isual  disorders, 
which  will  hereafter  be  the  re.sponslbil- 
ity  of  the  new  National  Eye  Institute. 
This  .section  also  provides  for  training 
and  instruction,  and  tratneeshlps  and 
fellowships,  in  matters  relating  to  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  of 
blinding  eye  diseases  and  visual  disor- 
ders, which  will  include  training,  in- 
struction, irameeships  and  fellowships 
in  optometry. 

The  bin  was  reported  out  of  our  com- 
mittee unanimously,  and  we  urge  Its 
passage 

Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like  also  to  take 
this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  .some  of  the 
people  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  Dr  Ralph 
W  Ryan,  an  ophthalmologi-st  in  West 
Virginia  who  gives  care  to  my  family  has 
worked  very  hard  to  obtain  passage  of 
this  bill  Also,  one  of  Amenca  s  great 
ladies,  Mrs.  Mary  Lasker,  a  known 
humanitaiian.  has  worked  tirelessly  In 
behalf  of  this  bill.  The  advice  and  counsel 
of  the.se  two  fine  .\mericans  has  been  of 
u-reat  help  to  me  In  our  committee's  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  been  of 
so  much  help  in  uetting  this  bill  to  the 
f!oor  today  The  tientleman  from  Texas 
Mr  Yo'Nci  has  worked  very  hard,  both 
with  our  committee  and  also  with  the 
Committee    on    Rules     The    gentleman 


from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  RooneyI,  who 
offered  the  original  bill  on  this  subject  in 
the  House,  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
Mr.  Pickle]  were  of  great  help.  A 
number  of  members  of  our  committee 
were  sponsors  of  the  bill— the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Friedel],  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  IMr.  Mossl,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr 
MvRPm-l.  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  iMr  KornegayI.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  iMr.  RonanI,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr  Carter  1 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr 
Rogers  1,  and  the  >;entelman  from  Maine 
I  Mr  Kyros],  They  have  all  also  helped 
greatly,  .so  that  the  bill  before  the  Hou.se 
today  IS  a  cooperative  venture  that  a 
ureat  many  people  played  an  Important 
part  m 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  today 
would  establish  a  new  institute  In  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  which 
would  be  responsible  for  the  research 
leading  to  treatment,  cures,  and  traininL' 
which  relate  to  visual  disorders  and  eye 
diseases.  It  would  be  organized  and  would 
operate  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  other 
institutes  of  health  presently  In  being. 
The  functions  which  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  new  institute  are  presently 
being  handled  by  the  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness. 

There  has  been  a  great  Increase  in  the 
attention  directed  at  vision  problems  in 
the  last  few  years.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  and  a  great  deal  more  can 
be  expected  and  should  be  pursued 
\  igorou.sly .  There  Is  also  greatly  increased 
attention  in  the  field  of  geriatrics,  and 
eye  problems  rank  high  among  diseases 
afflicting  our  older  citizens. 

Eye  problems  are  unique  from  a  medi- 
cal point  of  view  and  should  have  the 
concentrated  attention  of  specialists  m 
vision  disorders.  The  Institute  should  be 
headed  by  an  ophthalmologist  with  broad 
training  in  both  research  and  admini.s- 
tratlon.  Other  types  of  specialists  and 
other  skills  such  as  optometry  will  cer- 
tainly be  recognized  and  used  In  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Institute. 

Although  no  new  authorizations  are 
required  by  this  bill  because  to  a  large 
extent  It  would  be  a  matter  of  traas- 
ferrlng  functions  and  people,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  breaking  off  and  establish- 
ing this  new  institute  will  result  in  addi- 
tional administrative  expenses  of  ap- 
proximately $800,000  a  year. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  institutes 
there  will  be  an  advLsory  council  on  the 
particular  problems  with  which  the  In- 
stitute is  concerned.  This  should  focu.= 
even  further  the  specialized  skills  and 
attention  on  this  important  area  ot 
health. 
I  recommend  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
M:  Speaker,  several  Members  of  this 
body  have  introduced  bills  similar  to 
H.R.  12843,  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the 
National   Institutes  of   Health. 

Under  the  National  Institute  of  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness,  many  ad- 
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vances  have  been  made  In  finding  the 
causes  of  blinding  diseases,  and  this  In- 
stitute has  been  helpful  in  preventing 
blindness.  However,  the  problem  Involves 
so  many  people  and  is  of  such  severity 
that  a  "separate  Institute,  headed  by  a 
senior  ophthalmologist,  is  necessary.  At 
the  present  time,  this  is  not  the  case  An 
ophthalmologist  is  a  doctor  of  medicine 
who  has  5  years  extra  training  In  diseases 
of  the  eye.  _, 

Dr  Richard  Masland,  former  Director 
of  NINDB  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  Is 
"an  excellent  neurologist,  but  until  the 
present  time,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  the  services  of  a  senior  ophthal- 
mologist to  head  the  research  on  eye 
diseases.  This  position  has  been  held  by 

Dr  Arthur  Keeney.  chief  ophthalmolo- 
Eist  of  Wills  Eye  Hospital;  Dr.  Maume- 
nee  head  of  the  Department  of  Oph- 
thaimology  at  Johns  Hopkins,  the  Amer- 
ican  Association  of  Ophthalmologists,  the 
iimerican  Medical  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Professors 
of  ophthalmologists,  and  the  Association 
for  Research  in  Ophthalmology  all  rec- 
ommend establishment  of  an  Eye  Insti- 
tute under  the  direction  of  a  competent 
ophthalmologist. 
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And  when  I  stopped  to  buy  some  sweets,  the 

lad  who  sold  them 
Had  such  charm  ...  I  talked  to  him 

nTsald  to  me.  "It  Is  nice  to  talk  to  men  like 

you  .  .  . 
You  see."  he  said.  "I'm  blind." 

Oh  God,  forgive  me  when  I  whine      .  . 

I  have  two  eyes,  the  world  is  mine. 

Then  walking  down  the  street,  I  saw  a  child 

with  eyes  of  blue  ,  .  . 
He   stood   and   watched    the  others   play,   u 

seemed  he  knew  not  what  to  do. 
I  stopped  for  a  moment,  then  said,     Why 

don't  you  join  the  others,  dear? 
He  looked  ahead  without  a  word,  and  then  1 

knew  he  could  not  hear. 

Oh  God,  forgive  me  when  I  whine, 
I  have  two  ears,  the  world  is  mine. 
With  feet  to  take  me  where  I  go. 
With  eyes  to  see  the  sunset's  glow 
With  ears  to  hear  what  I  would  know, 
Oh  God.  forgive  me  when  I  whine, 
I  am  blessed  Indeed, 
The  world  Is  mine. 


At  the  present  time,  400,000  people  In 
the  United  States  are  blind.  420.000 
Americans  have  10  percent  or  less  vision. 
'l  million  Americans  are  unable  to  read 
regular  newsprint,  even  with  the  aid  of 
^■lasses  and  nearly  90  million  have  to 
some  degree  impaired  vision.  About 
30  000  Americans,  adults,  and  children 
become  blind  each  year.  The  most 
startling  and  disturbing  fact  is  80  per- 
cent of  all  blindness  is  the  result  of  dis- 
eases whose  causes  are  unknown  to 
.science. 

Therefore.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  conduct  a  concentrated,  sci- 
tntific  attack  against  sight-destroying 
diseases— glaucoma,  diabetes,  cataracts, 
and  many  others— and  attempt  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  find  the 
causes  of  these  blinding  diseases.  And  we 
can  best  do  this  by  establishmg  a  Na- 
tional Eve  Institute,  with  trained  oph- 
thalmologists to  define  a  program  which 
will  find  the  causes,  the  manner  of  pre- 
vention, and  the  method  of  treatment 
of  blinding  diseases. 

It  is  true  that  this  will  cost  approxl- 
-nately  $800,000  more.  However,  this  is 
a  small  expenditure  in  contrast  to  the 
good  which  would  be  accomplished  by 
finding  the  cause  of  glaucoma  and  to 
improve  upon  its  treatment,  or  to  find 
the  cau.se  of  cataracts  and  to  prevent 
their  formation,  or  to  improve  upon 
-urgery  for  either  blinding  condition. 

The"  following  poem  was  written  by 
S  Kendrick  Guernsey: 
Today   upon   a   bus  I  saw  a  lovely  maiden 

"  with  colden  hair  ... 
I  envied  her.  she  seemed  so  gay,  and  I  wished 

I  was  so  fair  .  ,  . 
When  suddenly  she  arose  to  leave.  I  saw  her 

hobble  do'wn  the  aisle  .  .  . 
She  had  one  foot,  and  wore  a  crutch,  but  as 
she  passed,  a  smile. 

I  have  two  feet,  the  world  Is  mine. 
Oh  God.  forgive  me  when  I  whine. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
^'Sr°'S!SS'Mr.  speaker.  I  move  to 

strike  the  last  word.  „^i„„ 

Mr  Speaker,  we  currently  are  spending 
for  eye  Research  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$24  million  in  various  training  programs, 
direct  research,  research  grants,  and  con- 

^^™s  bUl  takes  from  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  the  responsibUlty  for  ophthal- 
mologlcal  research  beginning  in  19/"'^^ 
ToM  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
committee  report;  does  not  set  forth  the 
increase  to  be  expected  so  far  a^  dollars 
and  cents  Involved  is  concerned  but  it 
should  be  understood  that  ]ust  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  involved  in  esteb- 
lishlng  a  new  Institute  at  NIH  wou^d  ^^ 
the  very  minimum  be  about  $800,000^ 
This  is  just  the  overhead  cost  for  tne 
creation  of  a  new  institute. 

I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bUl  to  provide  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness have  its  name  changed,  because  I  do 
not  believe  we  want  to  continue  that  in- 
stitute under  that  name.  It  should  be 
continued  as  the  Institute  o/  Neurologi- 
cal Diseases,  but  I  believe  that  Blind- 
ness" should  be  dropped  because  that 
function  would  be  transferred  to  the  Eye 
Institute  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Km 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  1969 
is  a  dlfflcult  year  so  far  as  starting  new 
activities  or  expanding  old  ones  is  con- 
cerned because  we  are  going  to  have  to 
curtail  the  activities  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  under  legislation 
already  passed  to  cut  expenditures.  There 
is  a  freeze  on  there  at  the  present  time. 
And  it  is  quite  possible  that  1970  will  be 
difficult,  too. 

This  is  a  good  bill,  however.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood  in  that  respect. 
I  believe  this  is  the  time  to  get  on  with 
the  creation  of  the  institute,  but  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  at  a  period  of  time 
when  we  are  curtailing  overall  expendi- 
tures, and  when  the  $24  million  cur- 
rently being  spent  on  eye  research  is 
going  to  be  reduced  already  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  President,  we  are  In  such  a  posi- 
tion that  it  may  be  1971  or  1972  before 


there  will  be  a  significant  Increase  In  the 
amount  of  activity  through  the  creation 
of  a  new  Institute. 

This  is  someththg  deserving  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  I  commend  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  bringing  it  before  us.  At 
the  proper  time  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  change  the  name  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  ^oitls. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybody  in 
this  House  more  Interested  in  improving 
the  medical  sciences  so  far  as  the  blind 
are  concerned,  and  the  development  of 
the  science  on  the  eyes  is  concerned,  than 
I  am  because  I  am  the  beneficiary  of 
the  remarkable  improvement  in  eye  re- 
search and  in  eye  surgery. 

But  I  take  this  time,  Mr  Speaker,  to 
point  out  to  the  House  that  if  we  con- 
tinue in  America  today  as  we  are  pro- 
ceeding we  shall  find  we  are  not  going 
to  have  any  doctors  to  implement  the 
results  of  the  research. 

During  the  debate  on  the  next  bill  I 
hope  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  some  shocking  facts  concern  ng 
what  we  as  a  Congress  are  doing  to  the 
medical  profession  in  this  counti-y  by  rea- 
son of  medical  grants. 

Here  we  are  once  again  spending  $9i 
million  for  eye  research,  when  we  are 
now  failing  to  train  young  men  and 
young  women  in  this  country  to  carry 
on  the  very  necessary  medical  services 
of  this  country, 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  to  comment  upon  the 
report.s  that  have  been  filed j/ear  in  and 
year  out  by   the  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
IMr    FOUNTAIN],  of  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations,    which    have 
been  highly  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  National  Institutes  of  Healthy 
The   t;entleman-s   committee    accused 
the  NIH  repeatedly  of  lowering  research 
standards,  poor   research  .Projects    and 
results.  It  seriously  questioned  the  ac- 
countability of  funds  and  seriously  criti- 
cized  wasteful   duplication   of   research 
projects  and  equipment.  I  wonder  what 
the  committee  has  done  to  investigate 
these    serious   charges   that   have    been 
leveled  at  NIH  and  its  research  founda- 
tions  by   Mr.   FOUNTAIN'S  comnriittee    I 
wonder  if  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee could  tell  me  that. 

Mr.   STAGGERS.   Mr.    Speaker,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CAHILL,  I  am   glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman, 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Of  course,  every 
tirne  we  have  the  Department  before  us 
we  talk  to  them  about  what  they  are 
doing  and  what  their  work  is.  We  are 
certainly  trying  to  correct  any  deficien- 
cies that  are  going  on.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  the  next  bi"' J^^^^.^J^  "^' 
coming  up  right  now  but  which  will  come 
up  later  in  the  evening.  We  are  trying 
to  take  care  of  all  of  the  deficiencies 
that  are  going  on  and  get  as  much 
research  as  we  can.  We  are  earmarking 
funds  for  that.  I  do  not  know  what  more 
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we  can  do  We  cannot  go  out  and  do  the 
job  for  them 

Mr  CAHILL  I  would  like  to  pursue 
this  question  wirh  the  chairman  Can 
the  chairman  tell  me  why  it  is  necessary 
to  create  a  new  institute  for  the  eye  at 
a  cost  of  $800  000'  Why  cannot  this 
be  handled  as  an  adjunct  or  as  a  de- 
partment as  with  other  vital  m^d'.ral 
projects'"  Why  do  we  need  a  separate 
profitram   for   the  eye   in   and   of   Itself 

Mr  STAGGERS  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  iientleman  When  you  take  your 
watch  to  uet  it  fixed,  you  do  not  take  It 
to  a  plumber.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  want  this. 

Mr  CAHILL  If  that  is  the  reasoti.  it 
IS  not  a  verv  Kood  leason.  m  my  )udc- 
ment.  because  I  think  if  that  is  true, 
you  ought  to  have  a  separate  mstitut? 
for  podiatry  too.  and  a  separate  ir.stl- 
tute  for  all  illnesses,  because  we  are  all 
sensible  enounh  to  .;o  to  a  specialist 
when  we  have  a  particular  problem  My 
point  •»  these  administrators  are  not 
(TOing  to  solve  any  of  these  problems 
As  I  understand  this  institute,  all  it  will 
do  IS  correlate  all  of  the  research  grants 
handed  out  throughout  the  country  as 
far  as  the  eye  is  concerned  They  are  not 
lioing  to  do  any  work  themselves,  are 
they'' 

AMENDMENT        rFERED    BY    MR     L.MRD 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

\mer.dmen*  offered  bv  Mr  L^aikd  On 
page  4.  ilter  line  8.  add  The  name  of  the 
Institute  tor  Neurological  Diseases  And 
Blindness  Is  hereby  changed  to  the  Institute 
for  Neurolcgtcal  Diseases.  ' 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
creation  of  the  new  Eye  Institute  that  is 
provided  'or  m  this  bill,  the  activities 
which  were  primarily  assigned  to  the 
Institute  whtse  name  I  am  trying  to 
correct  now  will  be  changed  The  tjentle- 
man  from  New  Jersey  Mr  CahillI 
raised  certain  questions  about  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Eye  Institute.  It  will  do 
intramural  as  well  as  extramural  re- 
search and  It  will  carry  on  these  activities 
as  they  are  presently  bein^  carried  on  by 
the  Institute  of  Neurolot;ical  Diseases 
and  Blindness. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  refer 
to  the  gentleman  s  remarks  insofar  as 
the  Fountain  .subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  Mr  Cahill; 
would  read  very  carefully  the  appropria- 
tion hearings  which  were  held  on  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  par- 
ticularly those  held  on  the  report  to 
which  the  tjentleman  referred.  We  spent 
days  on  the  char^'es  made  by  the  Foun- 
tain subcommittee  report  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  after  reading  that  report,  and 
after  reading  the  appropriation  hearings 
with  Dr  Shannon,  the  Institute  direc- 
tors, and  others,  will  come  to  the  con- 
cliision  that  the  charges  were  not  well 
founded  in  many  cases  and  that  the 
NIH  has  indeed  a  clean  bill  of  health 
m  the  administration  of  its  programs. 

Mr   Spt-aker    I  would  hope  that  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  would   read 


those  hearings  which  went  into  depth 
into  the  charges  which  were  contained 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations' report 

Mr  Speaker  I  believe  it  would  satis- 
fy any  Member  of  the  Congre.ss  as  to 
the  effective  Job  that  Dr  Shannon  has 
been  doinn  as  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  He  has  a 
splendid  record  as  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  In  this  con- 
nection I  might  mention  the  fact  that  he 
leaves  on  Sept-ember  1  after  .-^pending  the 
past  15  years  in  this  very  important 
position 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
k'entleman  yield'' 

Mr  LAIPD  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  .Jersey 

Mr  CAHILL  I  have  before  me  the 
ninth  report  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
rniment  Ojjerations 

Mr  LAIRD  That  is  the  report  that 
we  u.sed  for  the  basis  of  our  questioning 
witnesses  tor  days,  with  reference  to  this 
matter,  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  tuither  what  is  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  ixjdy  to  do  when  they  read  a 
report  oi  this  body  that  makes  the 
charges  that  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  aware  of,  charges  made  by  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr  LAIRD  Before  we  appropriated 
a  single  dollar  that  report  was  gone  into 
in  i;reat  detail  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  discuss  it  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  hope  he  will  spend 
the  tune  lo  go  througli  part  5  of  the 
hearings  tjefore  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. It  is  the  volume  containing  most 
of  the  hearings  on  the  subject.  It  is 
worthwhile  reading  if  anyone  has  any 
questions  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
Lionai  Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  not  later  than 
yesterday  afternoon  I  spoke  personally 
with  the  gentleman  who  is  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee  and  told  him  if  he  was 
rel>-ing  upon  this  report,  why  was  not 
this  raised  m  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  I  asked  him  wheth- 
er or  not  he  was  completely  .satisfied 
with  the  findings  expressed  in  here 
which  were  the  jasls  for  what  I  proposed 
to  say  He  assured  me  that  he  Hnds  every- 
thing in  here  to  be  based  upon  fact  and 
that  to  his  knowledge  there  has  never 
kx-en  any  atUick  upon  the  report 

Therefore,  Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  CommitUn-  on  Appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  ought  to  get  together  .>o  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  could  be  .n- 
•onned  as  to  what  the  true  facts  are. 
Mr  LAIRD.  We  handled  this  matter 
very  adequately  in  the  heanng.s.  and  the 
legislative  committee  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, has  also  done  an  excellent  job  in 
this  area. 

So  that  the  Record  may  .-^how  just  one 
jiart  of  the  hearings  we  had  on  this 
.subject  I  will  include  In  my  remarks  at 
this  point  my  questioning  of  Dr  Shan- 
non   This  is  far  from  being  all  of  our 


hearings  on   this  subject  but   will  give 
some  indication  of  the  detailed  consider- 
ation we  gave  this  matter: 
Ninth  Rtpr ht  of  CoMMrrrEE  on  Oovernmfm 

OPER.^TlONS 

.N!r  Lairo  During  'he  past  l.^i  yeirs  I  h.i\e 
taken  pr.rtlrul.ir  interest  m  the  nc-iMtle?  uf 
NfH  and  have  cU^sely  loUowed  th?  develwp. 
mer.t  oI  its  programs  I  am  tlrmlv  convlnc.d 
that  there  .ire  few  Federal  activities  as  'm- 
portant  .us  \\  prictlctl  concern  for  Improvi-.a: 
the  health  of  'he  .\mericnn  people  1  im 
equally  convinced  that  this  can  only  be 
achieved  through  a  ligorou.s  national  r?- 
.search  effort  for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  supply  a  major  ^h.lre  of  the  sup- 
port I  have  been  much  impres.-^ed  by  tiie 
intelligence,  initiative,  vigor,  and  dedication 
with  which  those  responsible  for  the  NIH 
programs  have  attacked  the  task  of  bulldi;  ^ 
up  a  national  medical-research  capabilrv 
that  is  now  'lecond  to  none  I  :>m  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  committee  on  which  I  hervp 
has  played  a  significant  part  m  making  ilin 
possible. 

I  am  therefore  disturbed  that  another  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  has  issued  a  repor* 
which  questions  the  way  in  which  th.-'^ 
programs  have  been  and  more  p  irticular;\ 
are  being  administered  The  ninth  repor- 
by  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper.  - 
tlons.  issued  last  October,  is  mainly  <  .- 
cerned  with  some  specific  management  pr.  b- 
lems  and  with  some  policv  decision.-?  '.vi-  i 
which  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper  - 
tlons  dLsagrees  However,  the  conclusi.  v.is 
drawn  from  these  issues  in  the  report  .ii.a 
the  tone  of  the  report  are  used  to  cast  douh' 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  NIH  programs 
This  IS  a  serious  implication  which  I  wou'.d 
like  to  explore  Can  you  make  a  factual  .is- 
sessment  jf  the  overall  effectlvenefs  of  NIH 
activities  ;n  terms  of  the  extent  to  whi'u 
they  are  .iccomplishlng  their  purpose' 

Dr  Shannon  The  sole  purpof^e  of  -l-.e  MH 
programs  Is  to  enhance  man's  ability  to  deal 
with  dlseiise  and.  thus,  to  advance  the  heali  ■ 
of  the  .^n\encan  people  NIH  is  by  far  •:." 
largest  single  source  of  support  for  med,>  hi 
research  in  -his  country-  about  40  percr:,- 
of  our  -otal  national  expenditure  for  medic  ;: 
research  is  now  provided  through  the  NIH 
appropnatloas  NIH  therefore  plavs  a  sub- 
stantial role  in  determining  the  charact.^r 
and  directions  of  our  national  medical  r- - 
.search  effort  It  is  not  merely  fortuitous  'i.  .■ 
the  most  dramatic  period  of  medical  progrf-- 
coincldes  with  the  pertod  of  NIH's  rapid 
growth 

There  Is  in  progress  a  revolution  In  the 
practice  of  medicine  as  the  result  of  re- 
search. The  American  Medical  A.ssoclation 
has  reported  that  the  introduction  of  lunv 
drugs  ajid  other  therapeuuc  products  i.as 
l>een  so  dynamic  that  seven  out  of  10  now 
on  the  market  were  not  available  10  venr 
.igo.  New  knowledge  has  greatly  chanced 
both  the  approach  to  the  treatment  of  di.=  - 
ease  and  the  attitude  of  the  pracucing  ph'. - 
slclan  to  science  In  fact,  the  impact  'f 
science  on  the  capability  to  diagnose  .iiici 
treat  disease  has  become  so  great  that  pi.-- 
slcians.  who  were  formerly  mainly  concerned 
wnth  the  application  of  existing  empiric,.: 
knowledge  which  changed  very  little  from 
year  to  vear.  now  reqtUre  broad  programs  <  f 
continuing  education  if  they  are  to  avoid 
a  verv  high  rate  of  technological  obsoles- 
cence NIH  can  fairly  claim  to  have  made  • 
major  contribution— and.  probably  the 
major  contribution— to  this  dramatic 
change. 

Last  year,  the  AM.^'s  Commission  en  Re- 
search, after  :3  years  of  investigation,  said 
in  Its  report  that — 

•The  public  has  benefited  immensely  from 
the  tctal  effort  m  medical  re.search  uhic:' 
largely  has  been  carried  out  since  World 
War  II  under  the  aegis  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health." 


And  that — 

•The  improved  quahty  of  patient  care  cur- 
rently available  reflects,  to  a  significant  de- 
gree, the  expanded  research  knowledge  cre- 
ated in  the  laft  .iecade." 

THE   QUALITY    OF   RESEARCH    SUPPORTED 

Mr  Laird.  The  most  serious  criticism  in  the 
report  is  the  charge  that  the  quality  of  re- 
search being  supported  by  NIH  has  declined 
•o  the   point  where  -a   much  lower  level  of 
rompetence  has  replaced  high  quality  as  the 
stmdard   for  determining   what   research   is 
worthy  of  Federal  support."  This  Is  contrary 
,,,  everything  that  this  committee  has  learned 
■ibout   NIH    programs.    Witnesses   appearing 
before    this    committee    in    the   public    ses- 
sions  have   been   almost   unanimous  In  em- 
phasizing  the   high   standards  of  q^a"ty  °f 
the    NIH    programs     In    fact,    the   criticism 
which  this  committee  has  encountered  has 
been   iu.st  the  opposite:   that  the  NIH  qua  - 
uv  standards  are  so  high  that  many  investl- 
^•ators  and  institutions  are  unable  to  qualify 
ior  support.  It  is  Important  that  the  facts 
of  this  matter  be  made  clear  ^     j. 

Has  NIH  lowered  its  quality  standards? 
Dr  Shannon.  Most  certainly  not.  NIH  re- 
search support-now  as  m  the  past-ls  pro- 
Mded  onlv  for  a  research  proposal  judged 
bv  the  applicant's  peers  in  his  field  of  science 
to  be  a  worthwhile  project  with  a  high  prob- 
;,billtv  of  yielding  useful  results  and  which 
1.  tudged  'bv  an  NIH  Advisory  Council  to 
have  significant  relevance  to  the  program 
objectives  of  NIH. 

Mr    L-MRD   The  report  states  that    it  Is  un- 
,  lear  whether   the  NIH  objective  Is  to  sup- 
port onlv  high  quality  research  or  V>  extend 
support  ■  to    all     competent    investigators. 
What  is  the  NIH  objective? 

Dr  SHANNON.  There  Is  no  basis  on  which 
one  can  draw  a  valid  a  priori  distinction  be- 
tween the  competence  of  an  investigator  and 
the  quahty  of  his  research— as  the  Foun- 
1  an  Committee  seems  to  suggest. 

The  objective  of  NIH  is  to  support  com- 
petent research  projects  judged  likely  to  con- 
I'lbute  to  the  solution  of  disease  problems. 
The  work  that  must  be  done  to  resolve  these 
r.'oblems  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of  actlvl- 
.  es  tliat  ranees  from  highly  imaginative  and 
technically  sophisticated  studies,  such  as  re- 
search on  genetic  mechanisms,  to  equally  im- 
noruint  but  less  colorful  tasks  involving  w-ell- 
esiablished   techniques,   such   as   many   blo- 
"letric  and  epldemloloeical  studies  and  much 
pamstAklng  laboratory  research.  It  would  be 
dusastrous    for    the    progress   of    medicine    If 
support  were  limited  to  exciting  and  drama- 
tic prolecus   Occasionally  some  major  break- 
throueh-Uke  the  discovery  of  the  effect  of 
nentcUUn.     which,     incidentally,     was     un- 
planned and  accidental-wiU  sreatly  advance 
•'.e  state  of  the  art.  but  the  bulk  of  medical 
trogress  is  due  to  careful,  undramatic  ■work 
t'^at    expands    the    solid    base    of    existing 
■Kr.owledge    It  is  understandable  that  a  lay 
observer  would  not  regard  some  of  this  work 

•  s'high  quality  research.  Yet  it  is  as  impor- 
■  au  to  the  development  of  the  structure  of 
.  lentific  knowledge  as  the  work  of  a  struc- 

•  ;ral  engineer  Is  to  an  architect, 
•me  Fountain  Committee  report  says:     II 

:.cdestrian  research  conuibutes  Importantly 
•1  the  advancement  of  science,  that  fact  has 
i.ot    been    brought    to   our    attention.'     Tlie 
term    •pedestrian    research"    has    a    highly 
uerogatorv  connotation  but  no  real  meaning. 
If  what  is  meant  Is  "lacking  brlUlance,    the 
Committee   must   understand  that  the  vast 
body  of  scientific   knowledge   has  not  been 
buuWand  cannot  be  built-by  a  series  of 
bnlUant  foravs.  The  brilliant  achlevementa 
—the   so-called   breakthroughs— are   all   too 
;-equentIy     nly  recognizable  long  after  the 
,^ent  and  usually  onl;'  In  the  light  of  the 
■ss   colorful    work,   bv   many   hands    which 
■■u'V  mr.de  possible.  Moreover,  these  brilliant 
.chievements   are   themselves   the   culmlna- 
•:nn  of  much  dogged  research  by  many  oth- 
rrs    In  fact    the  more  immediate  contrlbu- 
t.ons   of    research    to    the    improvement   of 


diagnosis,  treatment,  and  prevention  are 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  work  of  the 
merely  competent  Investigators  than  from 
a  few  brilliant  achievements  which  usually 
require  years  of  painstaking  elaboration  by 
other  investigators  before  they  can  be  ap- 

d116<1 

The  criteria  by  which  grant  applications 
are  Judged  have  been  clearly   stated.  They 

ar© — 

The  general  scientific  significance  and  rele- 
vance to  PHS-related  research  of  the  pro- 
posed study  and  its  objectives: 

The  technical  adequacy  of  the  experimen- 
tal design  or  the  research  approach: 

The  competence  of  the  propo.sed  investi- 
gator or  group  to  pursue  the  project: 

The  adequacy  of  the  available  resources 
and  of  the  scientific  and  administrative  en- 
vironment; 

The  necessity  of  budaet  components  re- 
quested in  theapphcation  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  research  and  to  resources  described 
as  currently  available;  and 
The  appropriateness  of  the  period  of  .^up- 
txirt  requested. 

The  quality  level  of  an  application  is  :is.sessed 
against  these  criteria.  Two  judgments  are 
niade  The  first  is  whether  the  proposed  work 
warrants  support.  The  second  is  a  compara- 
tive judgement  on  the  probable  value  of  the 
work  in  the  light  of  the  current  state  of  the 
art  in  its  field.  This  is  not--and  there  cannot 
be— an  absolute  and  abstract  determination 
of  quahty  against  some  fixed  ..nd  fcener,illy 
applicable  standard. 

Mr  Laird.  The  Fountain  Committee  report 
states  that  the  quality  of  a  project  is  denoted 
bv«  priority  rating  assigned  by  the  scientific 
rJview  panels.  On  the  basis  of  fhe.^e  ratings. 
[t  charges  that  the  quality  of  MH-supported 
research  is  declining.  Do  these  data  reahy 
mean  that  there  has  been  such  a  "^ch ne. 

Dr    Shannon.  No:    they   do   not.   The   use 
made  of  the  priority  r..t.ngs  in  ^^e  report  is 
misleading.  The  report  ignores  the  tact  t.iat 
Sruv  scores  are  assigned  only  to  research 
projects   judged   worthy    of   public   suppor 
The  standards  of  this  process  are  !>?o[^3^f 
Almost  half  of  all  new  research  grant  appli- 
cations are  rejected,  during  the  '"'^u.     eue,^ 
process,  as  not  worthy  of  Federal  support   A., 
of  the  applications  to  which  priority  ratings 
are  assigned  have  thus  already  been  judged 
to  have  scientific  merit 

The  purpose  of  the  priority  score  is  not  to 
quantify  quality,  in  an  absolute  sense,  but  to 
provide   a   means  of   select.ng.   from   a  large 
number    of    worthy     proposals,     those     that 
should   have  priority   lor   support   irom    ..ie 
limited   funds   available    The  Pn->nty  ^^core 
does,   to  some  extent,   reflect   the  quality    >u 
the  proposed  project  but  also  '^^^"'evance 
and  its  urgency  and  a  judgment  by  .he  re- 
viewers of  where  research  emphasis  Is  needed. 
For  example,  a  sound  proposal  lor  a  research 
project  on  a  relatively  neglected  problem  ^^u 
usually  receive  a  higher  priority  score  .han 
a  nroposal  oi  equal  quality  In  a  held  already 
urider     fairly     intensive     investigation.     The 
priority  score  thus  reflects  scientific  choice 
as  well  as  scientific  merit 

Contrary  to  the  impression  conveyed  by 
the  report,  there  has  been  relative  y  Ut  le 
change  during  the  past  8  years  In  the  dis- 
tribution pattern  of  the  priority  scores  of 
research  grant  applications  reconunended 
for  approv-al.  In  fact,  during  the  past  2  years 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  applications  falling  in  the  highest 
priority  group  but  no  signiflcance  is  at- 
tached to  this  change. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  What  has  been  the  oplnloii  of 
other  groups  that  have  examined  the  MH 
research  programs  about  the  quality  of  t..e 
research  being  supported? 

Dr  SHANNON.  The  Woolrldge  committee, 
after  an  exhaustive  scrutiny  of  NIH  research 
administration  in  1965,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that: 

"Despite  the  tenfold  Increase  in  NIH  sup- 
port  of   research    during    the    last   8    years. 


there  is  no  evidence  of  overall  degradation 
in  quality  of  the  work  supported.  On  the 
contrary,  "there  Is  good  evidence  that  the 
average'  quahty  Is  steadily  Improving.  This 
appears  to  be  u  consequence  of  a  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  competent 
biological  research  scientists  matching  the 
overall  rate  of  increase  in  research  support.' 
Tlie  American  Medical  Association's  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Research,  after  its  re- 
view of  NIH  activities,  concluded  that; 

•The  study  section  arrangement  organized 
bv  the  NIH  lor  review  of  proposed  project 
grants  through  panels  of  outside  academic 
experts  ( or  peer  groups)  has  been  success- 
ful in  identifying  and  supporting  research 
of  quality." 

NEW    PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT 

Mr  LAIRD.  The  report  is  critical  of  NIH's 
procedure  In  the  development  of  new  pro- 
grams In  this  connection,  the  report  cntl- 
cl?es  the  manner  in  which  the  new  health 
sciences  advancement  awards  program  was 
launched  and  questions  the  propriety  of 
making  a  .single  large  grant  to  the  Sloan- 
Kett,erlng  Institute. 

The  report  questions  the  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  health  sciences  advancement 

awards.  What  is  the  position''  

Dr  Shannon.  The  legality  of  this  program 
was  clearly  confirmed  well  before  the  Foun- 
tain committee  report  was  issued  in  October, 
You  win  recall  that  the  question  of  statutory 
authority   for  this  program  was  raised  dur- 
ing   last"  year's    appropriation    hearings     In 
fact    last  "May  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations," in    its    report    on    the    Labor- 
HEW    bill    directed    that    no    further   grants 
be  made  under  the  health  sciences  advance- 
ment  awards  program  until  the  Comptroller 
General    had    ruled    that    there    was    legisla- 
tive   authority    for    It.    In    compliance    with 
this  direction",  a  ruling  by  the  Comptroller 
General   was  requested   by  DHEW.  On  June 
30    1967   the  Comptroller  General  ruled  that 
the    statutory    provision    under    which    the 
HSAA   program   was   Initiated   was   adequate 
lor  the  action  taken. 

Mr  Lahid.  I  tinderstand  from  your  testi- 
mony Rt  these  hearings  that  the  procedure 
'or  .selecting  the  recipients  of  the  first  few 
health  sciences  advancement  awards  was  an 
experimental  approach  or  in  the  nature  of  a 
feasible  study.  Are  you  yet  in  a  position  to 
sav  whether  this  program  Is  feasible  and 
justified  and,  if  so.  what  procedure  wlU  be 
adopted  for  making  future  awards' 

Dr  SHANNON.  Two  years'  experience  with 
this  program  has  clearly  demonstrated  both 
its  feasibility  and  the  national  need  for  such 
a  program. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  HSAA  program  is  to 
increase  the   number  of   generally   excellent 
institutions    engaged    In    health-related    re- 
search and  the  attendant  training  of  .scien- 
tific   manpower.    The    two    original    HSAA 
awardees  have  made  slgnlflcant  progress  in 
this  direction.  In  one,  the  research   in    .he 
medical  sciences,  which  was  fragmented  and 
diffuse,  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
consolidation   of   ongoing   research   and   the 
recruitment  o:  outstanding  scientific  leaders 
for   Vev   positions.   The   second   awardee   has 
assembled  distinguished  leadership  for  four 
of  Its  preclinical  departments  and  there  has 
already  been  a  notable  rise  in  the  quality  of 
Its  graduate  students. 

This  program  was  discussed  freely  with  a 
number  of  academic  groups  and.  while  It  was 
ludged  not  advisable  to  seek  broad  participa- 
tioii  during  the  initial  year,  the  belief  that 
NIH  moved  In  a  secret  manner,  as  has  been 
suggested,  is  erroneous. 

Interest  on  the  part  of  academic  institu- 
t'ons  m  this  program  is  extremely  h  gh 
Nearly  140  Institutions  have  already  applied 
'or  .Assistance  under  the  program.  On  the 
basis  of  the  efTects  achle-.ed  in  the  first  two 
crantee  instlfutlons  and  the  evident  op- 
nortunlties  demonstrated  in  the  applications 
examined    to    date,   NIH    Is    convinced    that 
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exp*n«lon  of  the  program  Is  JusUfled   at  a« 
rapid  a  rat«  as  available  funda  will  permit. 

At  a  re«ult  of  experience  wUh  the  prelimi- 
nary review  of  a  limited  number  of  appUca- 
Uons  the  proceM  of  evaluatlnj  unlvemlty 
propo<ukl»  haji  now  been  established  on  a  solid 
base  In  general,  It  now  conform*  to  the  dua. 
peer  review  system  In  use  at  NIH  Applica- 
tions are  reviewed  by  staff  by  a  recenUy 
constituted  HSAA  advisory  and  r«v lew  com- 
mittee and  by  'he  National  Advisory  Health 
Council  the  HSAA  idvisory  and  review  com- 
ml'tee  is  rom posed  of  l'^  members,  chosen  to 
include  university  administrators  .*nd  re- 
search scientist*  Awards  will  on:v  be  made 
on  recommend^uon  bv  the  National  Advisory 
Health  Council  All  interested  Institutions 
will  be  considered  equally  eligible  for  each 
cycle  of  competition  It  should  be  added  that 
the  early  development  of  this  program  In- 
volved .'onsider.ible  discussion  with  institu- 
tions and  consultant*  before  its  actual  Initia- 
tion 

Mr  Laird  The  Fountain  -.-mmlttee  dc*» 
not  cha.len»{e  the  legality  nf  the  Sloan -Ket- 
tering gran',  but  taicea  the  view  that  the 
Surgeon  Oenen.  a<.-ted  unwisely  in  islng  the 
broad  discretion  given  him  by  section  101  > .  > 
of  'he  Ptib.lc  Health  Service  .Act  which  per- 
mTtA  him' to  adopt  such  additional  means  as 
He  deems  necesaAry  or  appropriate  for  the 
conduct  and  -support  of  research  The  wis- 
dom of  using  this  authority  m  a  particular 
caie   IS   a   matter   of   opinion   rather  than  of 

la*  .   . 

Why  waa  it  necessary  or  appropriate  -o 
maice'a  single  large  grant  to  the  Sloan-Ket- 
tering  Institute  ' 

Dr  Shannon  The  principal  reason  for 
maKing  a  single  -romprehenslve  grant  to  SKI 
w  IS  -o  raoilltate  a  comprehensive  research  at- 
cacH  on  cancer  Cancer  is  a  diverse  arr-iy  of 
diseases  whose  basic  causes  are  unKnown  and 
the  biological  processes  involved  are  extraor- 
amartly  complicated  Many  aspects  of  can- 
cer research  therefore  require  a  concerted  ap- 
pr-jach  involving  many  scientific  skills  For 
tnis  reason  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
has  sought  to  stimu.ate  and  support  the  de- 
velopment of  researcn  institutions — or  cen- 
ters within  institutions— wholly  devoted  to 
cancer  research  SKI  Is  such  an  Institution 
and  It  has  for  a  number  of  vears.  drawn 
about  half  of  Its  financial  support  from  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  However,  this  sup- 
port has  been  in  the  form  of  Individual  proj- 
ect grants  which  in  the  case  of  a  specialized 
lastitution  such  as  SKI,  represents  a  piece- 
meal approach  to  what  should  be  cohesive 
a<:tl\lty— and  for  which  a  single  support  de- 
vice Is  more  appropriate 

"^he  program  of  an  InstltuUon  wholly  de- 
voted -o  research  on  a  specific  disease  such 
as  cancer  Is  also  more  appropriately  reviewed 
by  assessing  the  program  as  a  whole— and 
from  -he  point  of  view  of  relevance  to  the 
disease  However,  the  initial  review  groups 
at  NIH  .that  is  the  study  sections i  are  or- 
ganized along  disciplinary,  rather  than  dis- 
ease, lines  Each  study  section  reviews  Indi- 
vidual project  applications  primarily  trjm 
the  point  of  view  of  scientific  excellence  and 
their  relevance  to  ihe  scientific  discipline  or 
speclal'v  with  which  'he  study  section  Is 
concerned  The  study  sections  are  thus  not  in 
a  position  to  take  a  panoramic  view  or  to 
make  a  comprehensive  Judgment  about  the 
toial  program  of  an  ins-itutlon  that  is  wholly 
devoted  to  research  on  .\  specific  disease  but 
which  involves  a  broad  spectrum  of  scien- 
tific disciplines  and  medical  speciaitlcs  In 
these  circumstances,  a  single  grant,  covering 
the  whole  of  the  support  to  be  provided  by 
NIH.  serves  the  public  interest  by  providing 
a  coherent  review  and  assessment  of  all  the 
relevant  work 

From  the  institution's  point  of  view.  It  Is 
also  a  more  appropriate  support  device  It 
permits  the  Institution  to  make  a  clearer 
and  more  informative  presentation  of  Its  re- 
search program  for  review  and  evaluation  by 


NIH  At  the  same  lime  It  greatly  slmpllfleB 
the  administration  b<ith  f-^r  the  institution 
and  for  NIH  The  single  grant  gives  the  In- 
stitution a  firmer  base  for  planning  its  future 
activities  and  greater  flexibility  in  addrewilnK 
lt«elf  to  new  research  needs  as  they  arise 
The  assurance  of  support  for  a  major  seg- 
ment of  Its  program  also  farlUta'es  the  re- 
cruiting and  retention  of  highly  qualified  in- 
vestigators Finally  dependence  on  a  single 
grant  for  the  Federal  sh»re  of  the  Inslltu- 
'lons  support  will  obvlouslv  .stimulate  more 
rigorous  management  of  the  Federal  funds 
because  v.  much  is  at  .stake  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  high  quality  of  work  and  Its 
rontlnued  relevance  to  the  solution  of  grave 
problems  in  the  cancer  field  is  monitored  by 
'he  participation  ol  the  senior  staff  of  the 
Vatlunal  Cancer  Institute  in  the  annual  pro- 
gram review  of  the  Sloan-Kittermg  Institute 

The  amount  of  the  single  irrant  made  to 
SKI  WHS  slightly  less  than  the  total  of  the 
ten  existing  project  grants  which  the  single 
grant  replaced 

Mr  Lawd  Does  NIH  intend  to  make  any 
more  of  such  gran'-s  in  future'' 

Dr  Shannon  NIH  has  no  specific  pluns  lor 
making  other  single-grant  arrangements 
However  there  are  i  number  of  other  situa- 
tions tn  which  such  a  grant  may  well  be  more 
appropriate  effective,  and  efficient  'han 
present  method.s  of  providing  support  If  the 
arrangement  with  SKI  proves  'o  be  as  satis- 
factory as  expected,  consideration  will  be 
given  U)  making  fur'her  use  of  this  device 
in  similar  circumstances  The  criteria  will 
be  that  the  grantee  institution— 

Is  devoted  .argelv,  if  not  exclusively,  to  a 
categorical  research  objective: 

Has  a  comprehensr. e  research  program  tn 

Its  field. 

Is  basically  a  nonlnstrucHonal  institution 
with  a  concentration  on  research  not  usually 
possible  m  a  dlsclpllne-urlented  department 
university. 

Has  a  science  program  that  is  well  estab- 
lished and  of  recognized  excellence,   and 

That  the  institution  has  demonstrated  that 
it  has  effective  scientific  and  administrative 
management 

Mr  Laird  .Are  'he  present  admlnlstratl\-e 
procedures  at  NIH  adequate  for  the  fair  and 
efficient  development  'jf  new  programs'  Or 
what  changes  do  vou  recommend'' 

Dr  Shannon  As  I  alreadv  Indicated.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  NIH  procedures  are  ade- 
quate— not  because  they  have  reached  a  stage 
of  perfection  but  because  they  are  not  static. 
No  set  of  pnx-edures  and  no  administrative 
machinery  will  be  equally  well  suited  to  all 
programs  or  for  all  Mme  As  programs  change 
or  new  ones  are  developed,  administrative 
procedures  must  change  or  new  ones  must  be 
developed  The  NIH  administrative  machin- 
ery has  the  fiexlbillty.  the  awareness  of 
the  need  for  change,  and  the  ready  access 
to  competent  advice  to  insure  'hat  proce- 
dures can  and  will  be  adapted  to  new  pro- 
ifram  needs 

The  process  will  occasionally  Involve  some 
growing  pains  and  initial  decisions  will  not 
always  be  the  right  c,nes  But  the  system  for 
making  these  de<lslons  Is  flexible  and  re- 
sponsive The  initial  decisions,  therefore,  do 
not  become  permanent  procedures  until  we 
are  satisfied  that  they  work  There  are  many 
examples  of  this  evolutionary  prr>ce8s  m  the 
long  history  of  NIH  program  development. 
The  experimental  approaches  used  in  launch- 
ing the  Health  Sciences  Advancement  Awards 
and  m  making  a  single  .jrant  to  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  are  the  latest  examples  of  this 
prtxress. 

AOEQl-AC  V  OF  MANAlEMENT   DEVICES 

Mr  Ijiird  The  third  general  area  of  criti- 
cism in  the  Fountain  committee  report  con- 
cerns the  adequacy  of  NIH  management  of 
existing  programs  Most  of  this  criticism  Is 
directed  .a  various  aspects  of  the  administra- 
tion of  grants  but  some  of  it  Is  5  years  old, 
h.i'.ing  been  made  in  the  basis  of  the  com- 


mittees investigations  In  1961  and  1962  Al- 
though the  report  slates  that  NIH  has  made 
relatively  little  effort  to  improve  Its  adminis- 
tration of  grunts  during  the  past  5  or  •; 
vears.  it  was  my  impression,  from  the  testi- 
mony at  the  appropriation  hearings  durli.^- 
these  years  that  a  number  of  important  ad- 
ministrative changes  had  been  made 

Have  any  significant  steps  been  t^iken  dur- 
ing this  i>erlod  to  strengthen  the  manage- 
ment of  the  grant  programs'' 

Dr  Shannon  Yes  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  The  entire  pro-ess  of  grant  inanat'e- 
ment  -from  the  Institutes  and  divisions  3 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary— has  been  exten- 
sively overhauled  and  strengthened 

A  new  Division  of  Grant  Administration 
Policy,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Comptroller,  has  been  established  at  the  de- 
partment level 

The  Department  has  taken  over  the  lunc- 
•lon  of  external  grant  audit  as  well  as  The 
determination  of  indirect  cost  r.ites 

.A  new  system  of  grant  payment  has  beoii 
ctevelo;>ed  to  reduce  the  cash  outflow  rate  ••■ 
•lie  level  of  current  requirements 

.Additional  personnel  has  been  assigned   ■ 
program    .uid    grant    administration    and 
special  training  program  has  been  Instituted 
for  'his  staff- 

The  handling  of  grant  data,  including  re- 
view and  .ippriaval  data,  has  been  improved 
,uid  expanded  by  the  use  of  computer  prcK  - 
esslng 

Revised  grant-management  policies  and 
procedures  have  been  published  In  manu.ils 
ifor  use  both  at  NIH  and  bv  t>ie  grantees  i 
and  clarified  regulations  ijoverning  the  exer- 
cise of  basic  grant  authorities  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

.An  extensive  pilot  study  is  now  in  its 
fourth  vear  under  which  the  m.magerlal  re- 
sponsibilities of  grantee  institutions  have 
been  enlarged  with  a  view  to  strengthenliiir 
their  role  m  the  management  ol  grant  fund- 
To  .issi.'t  :u  the  lurther  development  : 
sound  grant  policies  and  improved  grant  ad- 
ministration in  grantee  institutions,  'he  .-.ec- 
retarv  recently  established  a  CJrant  .Adminis- 
tration .Advisorv  Committee  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives from  all  sections  of  the  grantee 
community  This  committee  will  give  grantees 
,1  greater  ,iwareness  of  the  conditions  govern- 
ing the  use  of  public  funds  and  will  give  Feci- 
crai  .idmlnistrators  a  better  insight  into  tlie 
;>robiems  ,ind  needs  of  .nstltutlonal  man- 
■.gement 

There  has  indeed,  been  substantial  change 
,ind  impr,  vements  In  grant  iMimlnlstratlon 
during  the  t5  vears  since  the  Fountain  com- 
mittee reviewed  these  matters  in  1961  :in-J 
1962  .\  number  of  the  current  recommend  i- 
tions  of  the  committee  had  been  mcorp  - 
rated  In  NIH  procedure  prior  to  the  issuance 
jf  Us   1967  report, 

Mr  L.MRU  This  committee  has  repeatedh 
given  intensive  consideration  -o  'he  problen^. 
)f  Indirect  cost  payments  In  19«5  the  com- 
mute* took  the  initiative  In  ellmmatlne  -h" 
arbitrary  20  percent  celling  on  indirect  cos- 
;>.ivmen'ts  .'.nd  replacing  it  by  .i  simple  :>  - 
qulrement  that  the  grantee  Institution  makt 
some  contribution  to  the  total  cost  i  in- 
cluding indirect  costs  i  of  a  great  projec 
On  the  floor  of  the  House  'he  late  chair- 
man, Mr  Fogarty,  explained  that  this  mean' 
that  the  'crantees  would  be  participating 
the  extent  of  perhaps  an  .iverage  of  5  per- 
cent," How  has  the  change  In  the  leglslauon 
affected  'he  indirect  cost  problem? 

Dr  shannon  The  effect  of  this  provlsicr. 
has  been,  as  intended,  to  [>ermlt  the  Feder  i 
Government  to  reimburse  .in  Institution  f  r 
all  but  a  small  part  of  the  full  cost  of  grant - 
supported  research  However,  a  grantee  ;:- 
stltutlon's  actual  Indirect-cost  rate  must  stil. 
be  determined  to  make  It  possible  to  com- 
pute Us  entitlement  'o  reimbursement  r^r 
Indirect  costs  The  determination  of  this  en- 
titlement continues  to  present  policy  and 
operating  problems  Available  indlrect-cos- 
rates  have  not  been  computed  on  a  uniform 
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.    !  they  are'not  equally  appUcame  to  vary-  forth.  -  «»entl^y  trWlal  in  relation  to  this   ^7^^^^^^*^,,^--^-  ^^f  ^^ th^  S^ln- 

m/  tyS^'  o"  r^a^ch,   tLe?'are  coustant^     '"t^^ealS'SLt'^he'lhra.e  'essentlaUy  trlv-      tlo'n  of  public  policy  m  the  conduct  of  these 

changlnTdue  to  Increasing  co.t«  and  cbange.      .^.I'^^'^.J^Kien  and  that  I  probably  over-      grant  programs. 

m  thl^mlnlstratlve  arrangement-  at  gran-      '»!  ^"  "^"/^''^^Vylng  to  make.  At  the  There  Is  much  In  the  report  recommenda- 

^TnstUutlons.  and  there  are  complex  queB-      ^*f j*^,"'*  .^'^J.i'^^g  "Sr    Fountain    reread      tlona  with  which   this  Department  concurs 
f^.fbout  their  applicability  to  ofT-campua      end   of   the   "e^^.   *"■  ^^^  ^^^j^  ^^ere  there  is  any   difference  in 

rL:r™e%r'o"blemB   are  under   active      the^^saage  -^t-;^^'-|^^,^,%Pra^e  doing.  I      principle.  Thus,  of  the  seventeen  major  rec- 

,tudy  with  a  view  t«  \*J«  ^;;f\^" /^fcMts      think  that  is  fine.  But  I  think  you  are  so  sold 

n,ent  In  the  «'i'""»'«^^^V°"  °V,^  n^^ettr-      on  It  that  In  your  statement  you  added  un- 
,nd  to  extend  the  use^  of  ^he^Axed-prwleter^     o^^  emphasis  to  one  element  without  taking 

into  account  another  very  important  one 


secretary   of   the  Department  some  2  years 

^^Mr    laird   What  steps  have  been  taken  to 
.  ,h^  the  oresent  system  of  payments 


He  was.  of  course,  right.  I  then  reiterated 
my  view  and  concluded  by  saying: 

•'I  am  so  concerned  with  the  selection  of 
top  scientists— ■with  the  development  of 
support  under  terms  and  conditions  con- 
ducive to  performance  at  full  capacity— that 
I  think  all  things  short  of  that  must  be 
secondary.  This  doesn't  mean  that  because 
they  are  secondary,  they  are  unimportant 

I  do  indeed,  still  hold  this  view  about  the 
overriding  Importance  of  the  selection  of 
eood  men  and  good  Ideas— as.  I  think,  any 
responsible  admlnlsUator  of  NIH  must  There 
was  of  course,  nothing  m  my  1962  statement 
to  suggest  that  NIH  was  unconcerned  about 
the  effective  expenditure  of  grant  funds.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  phrase,  which  Mr.  Fountain 
recognized  as  overly  emphatic,  is  now  so 
often  quoted  out  of  context. 

Mr  Laird.  Please  supply  lor  the  record  a 
summary  of  the  Department's  response  to 
each  of  the  17  specific  recommendations 
made  in  the  report  and  the  Secret..ry's  letter 
of  transmittal. 

Dr.  Shannon.  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  L.AIRD.  I  have  no  lurther  questions. 
(The  material  requested  lollows:  i 
THE  Secretary  of  Health.   Edvca- 

TION     AND    WELFARE. 

Wos/iington,  februari;    -'6,   J 968. 
Hon  L.  H.  Fountain, 

Chairman.     Inter-Govemmental     Relations 
Subcommittee,    Committee    on    Govern- 
ment Operations.  Hou^e  o;  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 
'  DEAR  MR.  chairman:  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit  to  you   the   enclosed    document    which 
contains  the  comment  of   this  Departmen. 
on  the  Ninth  Report  of  the   Committee   on 
Oovemment   Operations   entitled    '  The   .-ici- 
minlstratlon  of  Research  Grants  in  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service".  The  findings  and  recom- 


ciuuiii*",   ^"^   ,   ,     ,Qon fviat   in  view  He  Health  service  .  a^c  Li.i^^^'^f,-' — ---- 

been  appointed  in  ^^'^  l^eO-thaV  m  vi^  'j^'emUtlons  of  the  report  have  been  studied 

.,f    these   changes,    a   ■^«"^«*^^  ^n  «klnK  S.refuUv   within  the  Public  Health   Service 

,rant  function  of  ^'fj J^  ".^f stud^Nm  ^d  by 'thTsIaff  of  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 

McKlnsey  .^  CO   to  undertake  the  stuay,  a  y        ^^^^^   expressed    In   the   enclosed 

irected    that    the    ^rame^ork   of    tne  112,^,„,   ^^h    the   positions   taken   on   the 


principle.  Thus,  of  the  seventeen  major  rec- 
ommendations m  the  report,  we  have  no  dis- 
agreement in  substance  with  fourteen.  Only 
in  three  of  the  recommendations  is  the  De- 
partment not  In  accord  with  the  committee's 
view.  The  enclosed  report  develops  the  rea- 
soning and  conclusions  with  respect  to  these 
three  recommendations. 

Of  the  fourteen  recommendations  where 
there  is  agreement  in  principle,  action  is  al- 
ready under  way.  or  has  been  accomplished, 
in  lour;  in  an  additional  eight,  while  there 
Is  general  concurrence,  the  Department  ap- 
proach may  differ  somewhat  from  that  rec- 
ommended' by  the  committee,  and  specific 
plans  to  determine  a  nnal  course  of  action 
are  under  study  or  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment In  the  remaining  two  of  these  recom- 
mendations, while  the  Department  concurs, 
the  principal  action  lies  within  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  and  v^e  are  mak- 
ing this  report  available  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  their  consideration. 

Beyond  specific  actions  taken  and  planned 
in  the  areas  examined  by  the  committee,  .i 
series  of  broad  changes  m  the  Department 
have  been  taken  which  will  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  purposes  of  the  committee 
report: 

Tlie  esU.blishment  of  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Comptroller,  has  provided 
the  means  to  substantially  strengthen  the 
financial  management  capabilities  of  the  De- 
partment and  'nnng  'lO  the  management  ui 
departmental  grant  programs  a  coordinated 
rational  approach  vi,-hlch  will  obviate  many 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  past. 

The  development  of  a  Departmental  Pl.iij- 
ning.  Programming  and  Budgeting  System 
under  the  Assistant  Secret.^ry  lor  Program 
Planning  and  Evaluation  now  permits  the 
critical  examination  of  new  and  expanded 
program  plans  m  the  context  of  emerging 
needs,  national  policies,  and  the  conaition.^ 
of  responsible  administration. 

.As  a  final  point,  X  believe  it  important  to 
emphasize,  as  the  enclosed  response  docs, 
that  the  postwar  growth  of  medical  research 
m  the  United  States  is  surely  one  of  the 
great  contributions  of  this  Nation  In  ad- 
vancing htiman  well-being.  Tlie  role  of  Fed- 


f  cted- -hat    the    framework    of    the    total  tary.   The    -lews    expres^    in   xne    e^._..  ^^    programs  and  particularly  those  of  the 

-^^Th  extramural  operauon  be  considered  and  comment   ^^d   the   positions   taken   ot  ^^^^^P^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^^^,,^    ,^  providing 

MH  rxtranA^rai  ^H     concepts,   and   methods  recommendations    are    the    consequei  ce  unngtus    and    support    :or    this    remarkable 

•'1:'"1!'',^."Tn  H  exuamural  operation  be  these  reviews  and  have  my    ullapprovaL  impetu^.^  ^^^^^^   PP^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^,  ^^^^^^.j_ 


„f  the  overall  NIH 'extramural  operation 

"hrrresult  Of  the  McKlnsey  study,  the 
extramural  ,vrea  of  NCI  ^<^^^°^/f^^f  |°^; 
L-iiuzed  This  reorganization.  In  turn,  set  a 
pattern  th.t  vvi.  adapted  by  other  institut^es. 


these  reviews  and  have  my  full  approvs 

This  response  is  based  on  a  thorougn  re- 
view of  the  policies,  procedures,  and  oreanl- 
zatlon  for  the  management  of  research 
grants  within  the  Department  While  effort 
to  obtain  progressive  improvement  m  th'-ic 


..ttern  th.t  --•f^^P^^j'^^j.^^^^Ln     urther  arrangrmenls Remains  a  'continuing  respon 

in  ^"^f^"7„^>":^,^,^^ing  conditions  and  slblUty,  I  am  convinced  on  the  basis  of  tiv. 

reorganized  to  "^f*;  ™f^^  ^^e  1961  find-  review  that  the  structure  and  approach  c 

...ew  "^'^•'"^"^'".^Pefhtirno  longer  appli-  the   departmental    grant-management   prcc 

.ngs  of  this  study   are  tnus  no         b         ^-^  y      basically    sound    and    capable    o 

'■l^'i:^'^::'^^^^  quotes   your  rff^ctive  dlscharge'of  the  responsibilities  m 


.tat*ment  made  during  the  Fountain  Com- 
mmeTs  1962  hearings,  that  after  research 
•Trojects   are  selected   for  support  all   subse- 

luent  adm.inistratlve  -'^"^'^  ,^%^tf  ohr'i'; 
•rivlal  What  did  you  mean  by  this  phrase 
,nd  do  vou  still  hold  this  view? 

Dr  SHANNON  This  much  quoted  phrase  is 
from  mv  >  penmg  statement  to  the  Fountain 
Committee  at  a  hearing  In  March  1962.  At 
the  end  of  a  lengthy  passage,  in  which  I  v^a. 
.atempting  to  explain  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  the  NIH  research  grant  progr-ims 
.,nd  the  philosophy  that  underlies  their  ad- 
ministration. I  siUd: 

"Selection  of  good  men  and  good  ideas— 
and  rejection  of  the  inferior— is  the  key.  All 
subsequent  ..dmlnistrative  actions  having  to 
do  With  the  adjustment  of  budgets,  and  so 


The  magnitude  of  NIH  programs,  which 
are  the  principal  object  of  your  committees 
examination,  is  now  of  the  order  of  $1.2  oi.- 
lion  This  reflects  the  current  manaeernl 
dimension  of  this  activity.  The  twelvefolu 
increase  in  these  expenditures  since  1956  .s 
a  gauge  of  the  rate  of  growth  and  the  con- 
sequent complexity  of  the  task  of  program 
and  policy  development. 

A  national  program  of  this  importance. 
undergoing  rapid  change  in  an  area  req-j.r- 
ing  extensive  policy  and  procedural  mno-...- 
tion  must,  in  the  public  interest,  be  sub- 
ject to  continuing  scrutiny  and  evaluation 
The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has  r.een 
subjected  to  such  inquirleE.  .Among  these 
studies,  those  conducted  by  your  committee 


impetus    and    support 

scientific  effort,  has  been  broadly  acknowl- 
edged. To  have  participated  m  the  further 
planning  and  development  of  these  activities 
over  the  past  two  and  one-half  years  has 
been,  for  me,  both  a  great  challenge  and  a 
special  satisfaction. 

I  should  like  to  assure  the  committee  of  my 
firm  confidence  in  the  leadership  being  pro- 
vided these  prccrams  through  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  r.nd  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  such  able 
and  dedicated  men  in  the  public  service.  In 
order  to  maximize  their  effectiveness,  we  are 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  present  orga- 
nizational arrangements.  The  reorganization 
of  the  health  functions  of  the  Department 
now  under  consideration  has  as  Its  principal 
objective  the  effective  assertion  of  natlon.il 
leadership,  policv  development,  and  program 
coordination  In  health  matters  to  further 
overall  progress  m  improving  the  natlonn! 
health. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  transmitting 
copies  of  this  response  to  Senators  Hill  and 
Havden.  and  Representatives  Mahon.  Flood, 
and  Staggers  in  recognition  of  their  inter- 
ests in  this  matter  and  their  committee  re- 
sponsibilities. 
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W^  <ha.l  O?  pleased  so  provld*  the  com- 
mittee with  farUier  information  on  this  mat- 
ter or  respond  to  addltlon.^1  reqviwt-  ag  yovi 
may  desire 

Sincerely.  

Secretary 

DEP<KTMENT*I  POSITION  ON  THE  gCCMMEN- 
U»n..N3  or  THE  HOlT^t  COMMlnEE  '-N  OOV- 
EJIN  MENTAL  OPCKATIONS 

Indirect  costs  oi  erpaymenti 
■  Recommendauon   No     1  -The  <>m^'> 
tee   ,«onKlv   re.-..mmend.    -hat    'he   Surgeon 
^::nerL   maKe   .ultahle    '"->*7''%^°^: 
,.,re  'he  uniform  application  of  ^^^  Depm 
men',  indirect  -«t  rate  informatLn   bv    all 
Granting  unit-  of  the  Public  Health  Serv  ce 
wf'h  rwpect  U^  the  use    ,t  ort-campuB  rate« 
wh.   h    are   normally    lower   -han   on-.-ampu» 
r<i-e'i    the   Committee   recommends   'hat   the 
PuVuc    Health    -Service    ob'ain    «^'«^'^"\'"- 
:,,rmatlon  in  <rft«t  applications  ^n'l    "  »"^- 
Uuent  report--  to  Identlfv   the  locUons  at 
-.vhich  the  research  :s  perf..rmed 

in  retpert  to  H''r<>mm<nxdat:o-n  Vo  /  of 
fh.  comm. ££.-'■•.  ^-Vort  the  arrangem^-nt, 
n'-.voxed  therexn  have  already  been  arcnm- 
DtS'd  *  ^"tem  to  assure  the  aratlahxltty 
o/     tri(l.f(^-co»t»      mro'-natum      and      unt- 

DHEW  ha.^  been  e^t,ibli<hed  P-ovinon  n<M 
h^.n  made  -^  ^e.yur^ng  additional  ,ntorma- 
-.,,,1  ,yn  the  :orotion  >f  -•.^carc'r  actMnu-3 Jo 
a,,„,t  m  oicf^taming  t^l*•  apphcatxon  of  dif- 
ferential   off-campu.^      ndirect-coat     rafe^ 

■Despite  the  progress  In  this  area,  the 
handling  of  indirect  costs  '^°"^'^""  ^  P"^ 
s,n-  policv  and  operating  problems  which 
are  now  under  study  'o  permit  further  im- 
provement 

•1  Because  of  the  varying  sources  and  cur- 
rency of  indirect-cost  rates.  ..nd  ^^"''''^^l 
character  of  research  projects,  available  rates 
may  not  be  directly  and  simply  applicable. 
nre^ntmg  continuing  problems  to  program 
administrators  Involved  in  determining  the 
amounts  i:f  awards 

■ '  Increasing  costs  and  the  changing  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  In  initituUons 
limit  the  durability  of  a  given  rate  and  the 
exten'  to  which  use  can  be  made  of  the  nxed- 
predetermineJ  rate  meth.Kl  ,f  paying  indi- 
rect coets  authorized  by  P  L  87  638  This 
forces  contlnuauon  of  the  prxess  of  making 
provisional  allowances  tor  indirect  costs. 
with  the  consequent  burden  of  recalculation 
and  adjustment  The  Depar'ment  Is  en- 
deavoring to  extend  use  of  -he  tlxed.  prede- 
termined rate  method  In  administering  In- 
direct-cost activities 

•3    The  determination  of  the  appri>prlate 
circumstances   for   the   use   of   "otT -campus" 
indirect-cost    rates    can    be    extraordinarily 
complex    Various  factors  enter  Into  whether 
an   off-site  rate  should   be   used.   A   spectflc 
study  is  now  under  way  aimed  at  developing 
criteria  for  establishing  off-*lte  rates  and  the 
mechanics     for     Identifying     the     circum- 
stances where  such  rates  should  be  applied 
•fmproting  indneL-t-cost  determiruxtton 
■    Recommendation   No    2 -The   Commit- 
tee endorses  the  concept  of  assigning  nov- 
ernment-wlde  responsibility  for  establishing 
indirect   cost    rates    with    all    Institutions   of 
d    given    type    to    a    single    Federal    agency 
with    each    'ype    of    institution    audited    by 
one    Federal    agency    ou;y     The    Committee 
recommends  that  this  concept  be  vigorously 
pursued  by   the   Bureau   of   the   Budget   and 
other    interested    agencies    so    that    a    final 
Oovernment-wlde  plan  covering  all   institu- 
tions will  expeditiously  be  established  ' 

While  dfierrmg  to  the  prtmaru  r.spon^:- 
biiifv  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  m  respect 
to  Recommendauon  No  2  if  '<hould  be  noted 
that  the  Department  has  long  advocated 
this  obiectve  and  iought  to  engender  its 
exploration  Thai  DHEW  is  in  full  accord 
icith  this  recommendation. 
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■General  research  support  grants 

■  Recommendation  No  3  -  To  eliminate 
same  of  the  abuses  that  have  developed  In 
the  general  research  .support  progr.im.  the 
committee  recommends  that  pn.gram  poli- 
cies be  changed  immedlnfeiy  to 

■  ili  Determine  .-.ich  ORS  grant  on  the 
basis  of  -he  reclpu-m  iiustliotlons  research 
expenditures  from  Federal  sources  iilone  The 
Committee  does  not  believe  the  premium 
Hlven  for  non-Federal  research  funds  under 
ihe  existing  formula  operates  as  a  mean- 
ingful liicentlie  for  Institutions  to  seek 
private  funds  Rather,  this  premium  favors 
research  organizations  over  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  has  been  difficult  to 
administer  and  wasteful  of  Federal  research 
money  and 

•  »3i  Exclude  from  the  computation  base 
for  a  GR3  grant  all  Federal  payments  for 
research  which  Include  fees  above  actual 
research  costs 

■  Additional  recommendations  concerning 
the  QRS  progr.im   appear  below  ' 

7,1  respect  fo  Part  I  of  Recommendation 
No  i  ol  the  Committee  report  the  Depart- 
ment has  directed  PHS  and  SIH  to  lubmit 
to  the  Secretary  a  plan  for  modlflcatxon  of 
the  formula  utilized  for  calculating  the 
aivardi  under  tHe  General  Research  Support 
Grant  program  which  provides  lor  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  premium  factor  for  nonfeM- 
eral  research  erpenditwes.  as  welt  as  other 
changrn  considered  deiirable  to  be  effective 
with  the  GRS  award-'  made  for  fiscal  year 
1969  This  plan  would  encompass  luch  in- 
terim arrangement.^  as  may  be  necessary  to 
moderate  ab'upt  changes  m  the  magnitude 
of  grants  nou  being  received  by  institutions 
uhose  entitlement  may  be  uibstantially  af- 
fected  by  the  revised   formula 

■In  respect  to  Part  2  of  Recommt-ndation 
So  1  itixfruc'io'Lj  hale  been  (jiven  to  PtfS 
and  NIH  to  require  institutions  to  exclude 
as  entitlement  claims  for  GRS  au:ards  all 
Federal  research  contract  funds  which  in- 
c'ude  tees  above  actual  research  costs  The 
amount  of  ypecirtr  fees  on  such  contracts 
are  under  present  poiines.  excluded  from 
the  entitlement  calculation.  In  rieic  Of  the 
Committers  confern  of  the  data  furnished 
tn  respect  to  the  Stanford  Reiearch  Insti- 
tute PHS  and  .V///  'laic  also  been  directed 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  the  extent  that 
applicable  policy  and  practice  in  respect  to 
contract   lees  haie  not   been  obsened. 

Health  Sciences  Advancement  Au:ard 
Recommendation  No  4 —The  committee 
strongly  recommends  that  no  future  grant 
program  be  Initiated  by  NIH  or  the  Public 
Health  Service  without  fair  and  open  compe- 
tition alter  '.he  purpose  and  the  policies  of 
the  program  have  been  carefully  developed 
and  publlclv  aniuniiued 

•  Recouimendatlon  No  5  -The  committee 
further  recommends  that  before  any  new 
grant  program  s  started,  or  a  major  change 
is  made  In  the  existing  program,  the  pro- 
posed regulatl..n&  r^r  the  program  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  so  that  in- 
terested parties  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  views  The  nnal  regulations 
should  be  approvetl  bv  the  Secretary  before 
issuance 

■  Recommendation  So  6  The  committee 
recommends  that  belore  any  new  program 
is  initiated  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
wl'hout  rpeclhc  ^latutfiry  authorization,  the 
program  -.hould  be  formally  reviewed  by  the 
Department  and  the  Executive  Ofnce  of  the 
President  to  determine  Us  conformance  with 
national  education  and  science  p.-.llcles  Also, 
a  written  opinion  concerning  the  legality  of 
any  such  progrnm  -hould  be  obtained  in  ad- 
•,ance  from  the  HEW  General  Counsel 

•■  Recommendation  No  7  —The  committee 
further  recommends  that  no  additional 
HSAA  awards  be  made  unless  and  until  PHS 
obtains  specific  legislailve  authorization  for 
this  program.' 

•As  a  matter  of  general  practice,  vigorous 


open  competition  governs  awards  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  NIH  for  research  pri  J- 
ect  grants,  training  grants,  fellowships,  ami 
facilities  construction  i;ranls  Programs  such 
as  these  once  well  established,  publish  state- 
ments describing  their  objectives,  ellglbllit\ 
requirements  application  lormats,  and  ih-- 
pn:x'ess  for  review  and  approval  When  lea- 
tures  di.'tlnrtlve  enoueh  to  require  amend- 
ment of  the  PHS  regulations  emerge  the  pre- 
scribed formalities  including  publication  u! 
contemplated  .hanges  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister   are    ibaerveO 

Thus,   NIH  has  long  respected  and   prized 
the   tradition   of   public  administration   that 
gUes  all  potentlallv  eligible  claln.unts  equal 
access  to  appnprlated  lunds    In  the  admin- 
istration  of    NIH    Research   Grant   program,- 
elabt^rale  mac  hlnerv  has  been  developed  over 
lime  for  informing  potential   applicants    for 
the  filing  I't  applications    and  for  subjectltn; 
these   to  careful   re\lew  according   to  clearU 
undersKHKl    .  rlterla   of    scientific    merit    and 
program    relevance     But    It    Is    Important    to 
note   that    thl.s   widely   known   and   respected 
framework    .-merged   anU    after   ron.slderable 
experinieniatlun    and    progressive    mtxllflcB- 
tlon    ba-sed    ^n    experience    Throughout   this 
perlixl   new  pn.gram  developments  were  ini- 
tiated   in   limited   trial   forms   iis   a  basis   f'T 
assessing    the    validity    of    the    concep'^s    in- 
volved   and    the    procedural    adaptation    re- 
qhlred     l-"Tom    such    tryouts    the    basis    for 
broader  effort*  and  information  required  for 
adequate  public  announcement  was   formu- 
lated 

It  seemed  clear  .ifter  careful  considera- 
tion, that  the  best  .nterests  of  the  Oovern- 
ment  and  the  academic  community  would 
be  served  if  a  similar  .ipproach  were  exer- 
rised  in  the  experimental  phases  of  fhe 
HSAA  program  Initiation  of  such  an  experi- 
ment m  a  sm.Ul-scale  basis  appeared  to  bo 
an  approach  that  would  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  soundly  conceived  formal  program 
when  and  if  exp.uislon  on  a  national  scale 
could  be  justified  After  Urst-hand  experi- 
ence had  been  garnered,  program  objectives 
as  well  as  the  policies  .md  procedures  for 
attaining  them  could  be  defined  in  terms  of 
greater  precision  and  specificity  than  those 
general  ones  which  were  the  best  possib'.e 
within  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  The 
rationale  for  establishing  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements tor  various  classes  of  instltu- 
tloiis  would  also  become  more  evident 

■In  ihe  event  that  the  feasibility  study 
did  not  yield  encouraging  results  a  pilot  pro- 
gram launched  cautiously  prapmatlcally.  and 
without  extravagant  promises  could  be 
terminated  before  large  sums  of  money  had 
been  .  ommitted  For  while  -..-.ree  awards  to 
potential  centers  of  excellence'  might  turn 
out  to  be  useful  to  the  grantee  and  to  the 
Nation  m  important  ways,  they  would  only 
be  justifiable  under  this  program  if  they 
produced  the  quantum'  increase  in  capability 
required  to  establish  a  true  center  of  ex- 
cellence in  the  health  sciences. 

Thus,  the  Department  is  persuaded  that 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  the  -ime 
justified  NIK'S  exercise  of  limited  experi- 
mental option  even  though  the  number  o; 
institutions  involved  might  have  been 
larger.  Bevond  undertaking  what  amounts  to 
pilot  efforts  under  appropriate  terms,  the  De- 
partment concurs  fully  with  the  general  pro- 
cedure advocated  implicitly  in  the  Commit- 
tee's report  that  new  formal  proL'rams  be 
maugtirated  after  public  announcement  and 
with  open  competition. 

-Therefore,  the  Department  s  reaction  to 
Recommendation  No  4  is  concurrence  in 
general,  but  ivith  clear  recognition  that  un- 
der eice.Dtional  circumstances  such  as  tho^e 
prevailing  at  the  time  the  HSAA  program  u^s 
inaugurated  the  constituent  agencies  o- 
DHEW  must  be  permitted  the  flexibility 
under  af/proprnte  Departmental  guidelines 
to  eipertment  u-ith  imaginative  and  creative 
jnogra'm  intiofation.^  to  essential  if  nationa. 
needs  are  to  be  responsibly  served. 


-The    acceptability     of     ^'^^^Z^'f^^l 
vo    5— for   the    publication    m   the   Federal 
Register  Of    he  ^oposed  regulations  for  new 
programs  and  the  inaior  changes  in  regu^- 
uons    for     existing    ones^^epends    on     the 
H^niton   of    neu-   and   -existing.'    The   De- 
Z^tm^U   iould  have  no  obiecti<m  to  sup- 
'^eTentng   the   Highly   effective  public  an- 
nouncement   procedures    traditionally    em- 
"pZ?edby  NIH  u-ith  use  of  ^'•^''^^'?''„f  ^/^ 
ter   when  it   has  been  determined  thatr^ 
orograms    d)    "are  c^^mpleted  their  experi- 
Cntal    Phosrs.    ,2.    hare    ..ncounfered    on^ 
ToH-ed    tne    maior    administrative    Prober^ 
Tat  usually  app^-ar  during  <-«;  ■«  ^P^^*"^^ 
pha.-<es  of  fiovel  endeavors.  «"<*  (3)  fiate  been 
expanded   to  a   .igniftcant   scale.   U"«"  ^f^ 
',,ne    an   agency   needs   maximum  flexibility 
rTbe    ^es%nsive    to    unexpected    situatitms, 
and    needT  freedom    from    Ponderous    ar^ 
ormalistic    procedures    m    ordfr    fo    modify 
■■^ll^rnpidl-f  'n  the  light  of  lessons  taught 

■-f.^r^:^nrr";;:cnrr^^;^ 

■r;na"n:.-   /or   soli^ting   Wic   opinions  and 

Wmis-SB 

nnnro'C  and  issue  stuh  regulations, 
^'satnton,  Authority.  The  concerns  of  the 
Coi^l^tlie  on  this  score  jaKe  two  forms      a 
rhiUenge   oi    the   adequacv    of    e^'f^f    ," 
thorny.'  With    the    >-pUcatlon    that   adn^ In^ 

irpSr^e^m^gn^'an^^^nio^LtencS 
uj^n  the  need  for  explicit  statutory  author- 

-%z  ;:gii^ui^^ttr!r?iibiic  I.W  86- 

-98  Which  authorl/ed  grants  for  general  sup- 
port o^  the  research  and  -«e-^,f,  "^^.j^.^^f 
nroizrams  of  certain  classes  of  Institutions, 
learU  envisaged  the  broad  exercise  of  dls- 
Xn  In  th/desl.n  of  ^>etailed  instrun^en« 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  ot  the  law  Ho^w 
ever  the  adequacy  of  the  statutory  authority 
lor  the  P^oirram  was  challenged  in  the  spr  ng 
o?  1967    n  the  process  of  examination  by  the 

committee  on  APP'-«P'-'=^"f  ,^^  "^e^fdenrs 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  ries'^^*"^^ 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1968  As  a 
result  f^rst  the  Office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel  for  the  Department  of  HEW  and  then  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
S^r^"^  equested  to  rule  on  the  question  c^ 
adequacy  of  the  existing  legal  authority  to 
oStethe  Health  Sciences  Advancement 
Award  program.  Each  of  these  offices  ^med 
that  the  authority  conv-eyed  n  the  General 
Research  Support  statute  (P.L.  86-798)  was 
ideouate  for  the  action  taken. 

■ThV  Department,  as  a  consequence  of 
tnese  opinions,  believes  that  the  requirement 
of  sDCC-fic  ^tatuto'v  authorization  for  the 
HSAA  program  ha, 'been  met.  Thus  Recom- 
merdanon  yo.  7.  rckich  ,s  predicated  on  a 
ZntTari^ assumption,  must  be  considered  as 

''^7he''''Scpartmcnt  agrees   icith   the   objec- 
tives inherent  m  Rccojnmendation  No.  6  that 
new  programs  be  -formally  'fveired  by  the 
nepartment  and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
pZJent    to  determine   Us   conformance   to 
■he  national  education   and  -'f ^'^^  P^^.'^^. 
The  formal  process  of  the  development  of  the 
Ldlet    requests    requires   both   Program  ex- 
amination and  concurrence  ^ytheDepart- 
•nent  and    the  Bureau   of  the  Budget.  Thus 
■t  may  be  reasonably  infr-red  that  this  pro- 
gram was  in  ■confc-mancc  with  national  edu- 
cation and  fcience  policies' 
■Single-Instrument    Support:    The   Sloan- 
Kcttering   Aicard 
■■  Recommendation  No,  8-The  committee 
recommends   that  the   Congress  am^^'^/f'^ 
!,rovlslon  of  the  act  to  clarify  and  limit  the 
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Surgeon  Oeneral-s  blanket  authority  to 
adopt  "such  additional  means  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  appropriate"  for  the  conduct 
and   support  of   research,' 

•■Trbe  able  to  act  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances, and  to  undertake  special  arrange- 
ments in  furtherance  of  research,  not  only 
in  cancer  but  In  comparably  urgent  and  dif- 
ficult health  problems,  are  viewed  by  the  De- 
partment as  essential  provisions  "f  aw  for 
the  discharge  of  national  responsibilities  in 

'""-Th^^'^TDepartment  does  not  support 
the  Committee's  recommendation  that  Con- 
aress  amend  this  prm-ision  of  the  Act  u-ith 
the  intention  of  limiting  the  authority,  now 
le!ilent  in  the  Secretary  of  HEW.  to  under^ 
take  such  necessary  and  appropriate  ac  ion 
in  respect  fo  the  conduct  and  .^uppott  of  .  f- 
search  in  matters   related  to  health  area 

"Because  of  the  breadth  of  this  authority. 
however,  the  Department  concurs  m  the 
view  that  It  should  be  exercised  only  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  clrcumst.mces 
involved.  To  assure  that  such  careful  con- 
sideration precedes  Euch  action,  the  formal 
delegations  of  authority  within  the  Depart- 
ment are  being  reviewed  to  assure  that  there 
are  appropriate  restraints  on  the  use  of  thlb 
authority. 

•■Quality  of  research 
■"Recommendation  No  9— The  committee 
recommends  that  the  Surgeon  General  e^- 
tabllsh  a  high  standard  of  quality  as  the 
basic  qualification  for  research  project  sup- 
port and  that  he  develop  adequate  proce- 
dures for  the  uniform  maintenance  of  Uiat 
high  standard  by  NIH  and  other  bureaus 
of  the  Public  Health  Sen-Ice.  The  confine- 
ment of  research  grants  to  projects  in  the 
range  of  excellent  to  good  should  not  be 
breached  except  in  special  circumstances 
where  the  reasons  for  supporting  a  .ower 
quality  project  are  fully  documented   In   a 

written  record,"  ...  .  ^  ,„ 

"The  support  of  investlgator-inltlated  re- 
search projects  through  the  Regular  Research 
Grant  programs  of  NIH  is  a  major  and  long- 
standing component  of  NIH  operations  What 
is   expected    of   the    Individual    investigator 
under  thla  program  of  NIH  Is  the  sine  qua 
non    of    science:     to    propose    scientifically 
meaningful  research  of  the  best  that  he  Is 
capable.  A  scientist  can  do  no  less.  The  selec- 
tion of  such  projects  for  the  award  of  gran^^ 
13  through  a  process  that  assigns  determi- 
nant roles  to  peer  groups,  notably  study  sec- 
tions aad  advisory  councils.  This  review  sys- 
tem   which  derives  from  the  statutory  re- 
quirement  for   affirmative    advisory    council 
recommendations  prior  to  award,  constitutes 
a  truly  unique  achievement  m  mesh.ng  aie 
considerations  of  public  purpose  with  the  cri- 
teria and  values  of  science  in  the  conduct  of 
Federal  programs.  The  process  has  been  sub- 
jected to  numerous  critical  examinations  and 
broadly  Judged  to  be  sound,  effective,   and 
cSclve  tS   the  interests  of  both  science 

and  public.  ,  „_ 

••The  standards  of  this  process  are  rl^cr- 
ous  The  result:  As  the  nuiiiber  and  dollar 
value  of  research  grant  applications  has  in- 
creased, the  proportion  of  applications  sur- 
viving this  review  has  fallen.  In  recent  years 
almolt  half  of  all  the  new  and  40  percent 
of  the  competing  research  grant  applications 
received  by  NIH  have  failed  to  pass  the  basic 
qualitative  threshold  and  have  been  disap- 
proved. The  following  charts  show  this  trend 

^"Sfe  Miorlty  scores  utilized  Irbttie  review 
process  are  assigned  to  •'^PPlA<^="^°"^  ^  ^^^^i 
after  they  have  been  approved  by  a  study 
^Uon,  Thus,  the  scientific  merit  of  a  project 
and  Its  eUglbUlty  for  NIH  support  have  al- 
ready been  established.  The  purpoee  of  the 
pr^orttylcore  Is  less  to  quantify  quality  In 
^n  ab^lute  sense  than  ">  provide  a^eans 
of  gaining  a  collective  opinion  of  the  re- 
viewers fM-  ranking  the  applications  recom- 
mend«l  for  payment.  TUls  is  not  to  suggest 


that  priority  rating  is  unrelated  to  scien- 
tific rnerit,  but  other  subjective  variables  are 
reflected  In  these  numerical  indices.  To  il- 
lustrate: Given  two  project  proposals  of  cor- 
reepondlng  scientific  merit,  one  an  epidemio- 
logical approach,  another  a  laboratory  tech- 
nique, one  reviewer  might  assign  higher  pri- 
ority to  the  former  as  a  consequence  of  his 
conviction  that  the  'state  of  the  art'  in  that 
science-discipline  calls  for  more  emphasis  on 
epidemiologic  studies  Thus,  priorities  reflcKft 
scientific  choice  as  well  as  scientific  merlt^ 

••m  1956  the  NIH  appropriation  for  proj- 
ect-grant support  was  $40  million,  which 
represented  13  percent  of  the  estimated  total 
national  expenditure  on  medical  research 
(i.312  million)  and  involved  the  support  of 
only  -2500  projects.  The  national  need  was 
ereat  and  the  research  capacity  of  the  Na- 
tion substantial;  national  programs  were 
severely  limited  (partly  because  of  the  Ko- 
rean w-arl:  and  only  established  Investiga- 
tions research  programs,  and  institutions 
were  being  supported.  The  skewing  of  priority 
ratings  to  the  upper  end  of  the  scale  during 
the  period  when  these  conditions  were  in  sub- 
stantial dominance  was  inevitable. 

"Ten  years  later  that  universe  of  medical 
research  wits  transformed.  National  expendi- 
tiu-es  in  this  area  totaled  over  $2.0  bilHon. 
of  which  the  Federal  share  was  $1.3  billion 
and  the  NIH  figure  was  ST91  million,  the 
predominant  share  of  which  was  expended 
in  support  of  almost  16,00U  research 
protects.  These  are  the  dimensions  of 
a  national  medical  research  cfTcrt  which  is 
not  only  of  a  wholly  difTerent  ordtr  of  magni- 
tude, but  is  bevond  equating  m  respect  to 
ihe  scope  and  depth  of  the  science  Involved 
or  the  'nvestigators  and  institutions  engaged, 
and  to  the  extent  to  -.vhich  the  national  in- 
•c-rests  are  being  served.  To  ignore  these  mas- 
sive changes  and  to  assume  that  the  priority 
ratine  pattern  of  1956  is  a  valid  bise  of  com- 
parison with  the  pattern  of  1966  hardly 
.seems  reasonable, 

"Furthermore,  it  would  be  aifTicult.  In- 
deed to  demonstrate  any  meaningful  change 
in  the  priority  character  of  research  grant 
■.nplicatlons  after  the  initial  period  of  rapid 
program  growth.  Thus,  since  1960  the  dis- 
tribution of  priority  scores-as  shown  by 
the  table  printed  in  the  Committee's  report- 
has  remained  virtually  constant  with:  about 
■^4  i^ercent  in  the  100-199  group;  about  48 
ix-rcent  in  the  200-299  group;  about  25  per- 
cent in  the  300-399  group;  and  only  3  or  4 
percent   in   the   lowest   priority   category   of 

400-500  ^,         .      ^.  ^ 

•In   1966   imd   1967   the  proportion  In  the 

highest  priority  group  has  shown  a  distinct 

increase,  to  26  percent  and  30  percent  rcspec- 

^'■•'''d'a  consequence  of  its  examination  of 
I'l  the  considerations  surrounding  the  Com- 
mittee's comments  on  the  quality  of  research 
being  supported  through  NIH  programs,  the 
Department  concludes,  as  noted  at  the  out- 
set of  this  discussion,  there  has  not  "een  a 
'continued  lowering  of  research  standards  In 
the  conduct  of  these  programs  nor  has  a 
much  lower  level  of  competence  ...  re- 
placed high  quality  as  the  standard  .or  de- 
terminlnc  whether  research  Is  worthy  of  Fed- 
eral support  •  The  available  evidence,  to  the 
extent  that  it  can  be  considered  to  reflect 
qualitative  trends,  suggesst  quite  the  opposite 

-Thus  in  respect  to  the  Committee  rec- 
ommendation that  a  high  standard  of  quality 
be  the  basic  qualification  for  research  proj- 
ect support  and  that  adequate  Procedures 
be  developed  to  maintain  that  ^tavAard  the 
Department  believes  that  the  existing  ar- 
rangements have  given  and  ^^^^  f°^tinueto 
gn-eUrm  assurance  that  only  projects  worthy 
of  public  support  for  the  a'^"'^?  'f,^f '  °^ 
the  statutorily  established  objectives  of  NIH 
vroarams  will  be  awarded  grants. 

"In   respect   to   that   part   of   the   recom- 
mendation   relating    to    the    circumstances 
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under  which  project*  faJI  in  the  lower  prior- 
ity ratlni^s  present  procedurea  require  that 
any  ippllcaUon  falling  m  the  lowest  10  per- 
cent of  the  priorities  assigned  by  ajiy  Study 
Section  tje  subjected  to  special  review  by 
BtalT  and  the  relevant  Advisory  Council  be- 
fore an  award  Is  made  ThU  process  aiisures 
that  ippUcatl'ins  recetvtnjj  the  lowest  decile 
of  priority  raUngs  are  thus  deliberately  se- 
lected for  their  Importance  to  some  aspect  of 
the  relevant  Institute  s  program  This  pro- 
cedvire  has  been  :n  effect  since  June  1959  in 
response  to  criteria  set  by  President 
Elsenhower 

■'Concentration  of  grants 
Recommendation  No  10  The  commit- 
tee rec  .mmends  that  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice »  responsibility  for  programs  designed  to 
develop  or  improve  the  capability  and  re- 
souri-es  of  educational  Institutions  be  limited 
to  medical  and  other  health  professional 
schools  The  general  research  support  prn- 
gram  Is  not  included  In  this  category  since 
the  Congress  authorized  these  grants,  per- 
mitting bruad  discretionary  spending,  spe- 
cifically to  supplement  project  grants  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  resp^inslbll- 
Ity  for  grants  Intended  to  strengthen  educa- 
tional insttttitlons  other  than  health  profes- 
sional schools  be  confined  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  or  the  Office  -  f  Edti- 
catlon — the  two  Peder.il  agencies  broadly  re- 
sponsible for  strengthening  basic  science  and 
education/ 

A  policy  that  would  limit  NTH  efforts  to 
Improve  the  health-related  research  capabil- 
ity and  resources  of  educational  institutions 
to  medical  and  health  professional  schools 
would  not  be  compatible  with  the  realities 
of  eitlstlng  Pedervil-unlverslty  relationships, 
nor  with  the  scope  of  science  upon  which  the 
advancement   of    health   capability   depends. 

The  last  several  decades  have  seen  the 
evolution  —  principally  m  non-health  profes- 
sional components  of  graduate  schools — of 
hybrid  scientific  disciplines  such  as  biochem- 
istry, biophysics,  md  blomathematlcs  into 
strong  md  viable  areas  of  scholarly  endeavor. 
These  new  sciences  represent  points  of  con- 
tact and  areas  ^f  mterdlglwtlon  between  the 
sciences  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathe- 
matics and  that  of  biology  New  knowledge 
developed  in  ti.ese  hybrids,  particularly  in 
specific  subdlsclpUnes.  has  proved  to  be 
enormously  significant  for  health  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  fundamental  In- 
sights into  health  problems  will  continue  to 
flow  from  these  sources. 

The  Department  believes  that  there  are 
important  and  noncompetitive  develop- 
mental roles  to  be  played  by  NIH.  NSP  and 
OE  '.n  the  non-health  professional  compo- 
nents of  this  Nations  graduate  schools  in 
the  present  context  of  national  policies  and 
arrangements  for  support  of  university  func- 
tions. OEs  mission  is  the  broadest  and  most 
general—  to  support  the  basic  process  <i{ 
graduate  education  and  the  basic  educational 
enterprise  NSP  has  pnmary  responsibility  for 
education  and  basic  research  ;n  the  sciences 
generally,  including  mathematics  .ind  engi- 
neering. And  NIH  must  focus  on  research  and 
research  training  m  the  sciences  related  or 
.Tlented  to  health. 

fiiiJ.  ti  respect  to  the  Comrntttee  s  'ec- 
ommenda'.xon  that  SIH  s  program<  directed 
tcnca'da  the  impriytemcnt  of  the  i^apalyility 
arid  'esourcea  oi  educational  tnstttufions  m 
the  biomedical  area  be  conflned  to  rncdical 
and  ot*itT  health  professional  3ch.ools  this 
Departrnent  believes  that  mch  rnodtftcaticm 
would  trnpair  the  achieiement  of  national 
objecCiies  in  the  area  of  health  and  medical 
research  in  the  prt-sent  context  of  Federal 
relationships  to  fducational  tnstitutiOJis. 

Aiding  weaker  institutions 
'  Recommendation  No.  11  -  To  provide  for 
more  equitable  treatment  of  the  smiller  and 
less  wealthy  inailtutlons,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  following  changes  In  PHS 
policies 


••  I  1)  Quallflcatlon  for  a  ORB  grant  should 
be  based  on  a  school's  receiving  1100. UOO  or 
more  annually  m  research  project  grants 
from  all  units  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
combined,  rather  than  exclusively  from  NIH. 
Moreover.  HEW  should  consider  broadening 
the  ORS  prugnm.  with  appropriate  legisla- 
tive .iuthortty  to  include  health-related  re- 
search grants  made  by  other  unit*  of  the 
Department  lii  such  privgrams  .is  vocational 
rehabilitation  and  maternal  and  child  health 
Eventually  .i  single  general  research  support 
grant  fur  each  eligible  institution,  admin- 
istered on  a  Government- wide  basis,  would  be 
most  effl'lent  and  deslr.ible 

■■■^i)  The  .imount  of  each  GRS  grant 
should  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  instltuiloKs  research  expenditures  from 
Federal  sources  The  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve the  premium  given  for  non-Federal  re- 
search tunds  under  the  existing  formula  op- 
erates as  a  meaningful  incentive  for  attract- 
ing private  funds  Rather,  this  premium 
discriminates  against  p'mrer  institutions,  fa- 
vors research  organizations  over  Institutions 
of  higher  education  and.  ivs  demonstrated  In 
chapter  IV.  has  been  dlfflcult  to  administer 
and  wasteful  of  Peder.U  research  money 

■•{3)  The  same  QRS  eligibility  require- 
ments should  be  applied  to  health  profes- 
sional schools  as  to  other  Institutions.  To  the 
extent  that  health  professional  schools  re- 
quire assistance  in  de\ eloping  a  research  ca- 
pability, this  should  be  .accomplished  by  a 
separate  program  of  technical  iuid  financial 
assistance  tailored  for  the  purpose 

■  '14)  The  separate  biomedical  sciences  sup- 
port grant  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
GRS  grant  .iwarded  to  graduate  schools  on 
the  same  terms  as  tti  professional  schools, 
hospitals,    and    research    institutions 

•'•i5)  Until  such  time  as  a  single  general 
research  support  program  may  be  established 
on  a  Government -wide  basis,  the  NIH  pro- 
gr:un  and  NsP's  Institutional  grants  program 
should  be  closely  coordinated  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation Some  Institutions  presently  recielve 
general  re.search  support  from  both  NIH  and 
NSP  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  .same  re- 
search projects;  this  occurs  because  NSP 
bases  the  amount  of  Its  award  exclusively  on 
the  research  as  well  .\s  some  research  train- 
ing) grants  It  makes,  while  NIH  Includes 
these  same  NSP  research  grant*  In  the  com- 
putation for  GRS  awards  ' 

"As  noted  in  the  prior  section  of  this  re- 
sponse dealing  with  General  Research  Sup- 
port program,  this  program  was  designed  to 
provide  support  for  the  health  research  and 
research  training  programs  of  institutions 
and  thus  to  complement  project  support  for 
individuals  within  those  institutions  It«  ma- 
jor Intents  were  to  provide  funds  to  redress 
imbalances  and  Inflexibilities  created  by  cate- 
gorically oriented  research-project  grants:  to 
foster  .vutonomotis  institutional  growth  m 
t.'ie  health  sciences  area  "hrough  the  develop- 
ment of  research  and  research  training  pro- 
grams m  iccord.ince  with  self -defined  insti- 
tutional aspiration,  and  to  create  ani  operate 
the  central  resources  and  facilities  used  In 
convmon  by  many  biomedical  scientists  with- 
in the  institution. 

"In  evaluating  the  meaning  of  'equitable' 
utilized  by  the  Committee,  one  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Intrinsically  the 
GRS  program  Is  discriminatory  It  was  In- 
tended, within  limits,  to  provide  support  in 
proportion  to  the  imbalance  or  straining  of 
institutional  programs  by  categorically 
oriented  research-project  grants  from  NIH 
Institutions  were  not  to  receive  awards  un- 
less a  reasonable  basis  was  evident  to  con- 
clude that  such  distortion  operated  Hence, 
a  threahold.  defined  In  terms  of  dollar 
amount  of  NIH  support,  became  a  necessary 
I  but  not  sufficient  I  requirement  to  be  met 
In  establishing  Institutional  eligibility. 

"The  intent  of  these  remarks  Is  to  intro- 
duce a  note  of  caution  Into  the  formulation 
of  the  concept  of  equitable  treatment'  when 
applied  to  the  'smaller  and  less  wealthy  In- 
stitutions' under  the  ORS  program. 


'■Thus,  in  respect  to  the  general  purpose 
of  Recommendation  No.  U.  the  Department 
shares  the  concern  eipressed  in  the  Com- 
mittee report  for  institutions  which  are  small 
or  modestly  endotced,  or  outside  geographic 
areas  of  high -population  density  With  the 
Committee,  the  Department  believes  it  to  be 
m  the  national  interest  to  upgrade  the  re- 
search capability  as  irell  as  the  general  excel- 
lence of  all  classes  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  However,  the  Department  is  per- 
suaded that  the  fundamental  consideration.? 
int'Olictl  in  seeking  this  obiertive  are  so  dif- 
ferent Tom  r'lojse  touard  uhich  the  General 
Research  and  Biomi^ical  Support  program  ■< 
are  directed  that,  as  noted  above,  a  broader 
national  program  should  be  devised  for  this 
purpose 

■In  respect  to  the  specific  components  of 
Recommendation  No  11.  many  of  the 
changei  proposed  are  ones  that  have  been 
under  corisidcration  uithin  the  Department 
If  the  Report  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council  evalua- 
tive study  of  -he  General  Research  -Support 
program  had  not  cautioned  against  .such  ac- 
tion before  at  least  1967,  and  were  It  not 
evident  that  some  of  these  actions.  If  taken 
precipitously,  would  have  serious  .k1  verse  ef- 
fects on  specific  institutions,  seveni!  of  these 
recommendations  would  have  been  put  in 
force  some  time  ago 

■The  Department  concurs  in  prit\ciple  with 
the  Recommendution  Ilil)  that  the  elipi- 
bility  ba\e  'or  general  research  support  be 
broadened  beyond  the  present  SIH  base. 
Plans  for  effecting  this  will  be  developed 
within  the  coming  year  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  expanding  this  program  to  make  pos- 
sible a  DHEW-wlde  and.  eventually,  .i  Gov- 
ernment-wide kienernl  research  support  pro- 
gram, the  Department  has  mlsclvlngs  Tliese 
derive  from  the  conviction  that  the  changes 
would  inevitably  reduce  the  effectiveness  ■  < 
these  funds  in  .ichleving  the  statutory  mis- 
sions of  the  separate  Federal  agencies  which 
support  research  and  development  eiTorts  in 
their  respective  helds  I'f  Interest  in  eligible 
iiistltutlons. 

T'lf  Department  concurs  m  principle  with 
Recommendation  No.  1H2).  the  effect  of 
ichich  IS  to  terminate  automatic  eligibility 
for  those  classes  of  health  professional 
schools  initially  declared  eligible  u  hen  the 
program  began  m  1962.  However,  it  reserves 
the  right  to  put  this  change  Into  effect  in 
.*uch  a  way  as  to  minimize  dislocation  and 
.idverse  effects  In  grantee  Institutions,  and 
further  hopes  that  new  authorities  and  funds 
will  become  available  to  develop  research 
capability  and  otherwise  strengthen  some  of 
the  previously  eligible  Institutions  which 
need  and  have  no  other  source  of  such  sup- 
port Particular  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  problems  of  these  institutions  In  the 
legislative  submissions  that  relate  to  the 
extension  of  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act 

■■The  DejMrtment  icishes  to  study  more 
carefully  Recommendation  No  lli3\.  to  dis- 
continue the  Biomedical  Sciences  Sup^port 
Grajit  program.  The  view  at  NIH  Is  that  there 
should  be  <is  many  fund-allocation  formulas 
as  there  are  homogeneous  classes  of  institu- 
tions In  terms  of  institutional  importance  as 
a  performer  of  health-related  research  It 
may  turn  out  that  no  distinctions  sufficiently 
Important  to  warrant  separate  categorization 
should  be  made.  In  which  case  the  recom- 
mendation will  be  accepted.  Alternatively, 
two  or  even  more  programs  may  appear  most 
appropriate 

'■The  Department  concurs  m  Recommen- 
dation No.  11(4)  that  there  be  close  coordi- 
nation between  NIH  and  NSF  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  their  respective  programs  of  the  type 
that  NIH  calls  general  research  su-pport.  At 
the  moment  they  are  the  only  sources  of 
Federal  support  for  such  programs.  It  should 
be  noted  that  coordination  has  been  prac- 
ticed In  the  past,  even  though  dlfTerences  of 
opinion — which  the  NIH  believes  to  be  en- 
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tlrely  appropriate— on  some   problems  con- 

'""il  ^oS"*n  response  to  Part  1  of  Recom- 
mendation NO  3.  this  Department  has  dl- 
r^^ed  PHS  and  NIH  to  submit  to  the  Secre- 
•  arv  a  plan  for  the  modification  of  the  lor- 
inula  utilized  for  calculating  the  award* 
under  the  General  Research  Support  Grant 
cf^am  Which  provides  for  the  elimination 
of  The  premium  factor  for  non-Federal  re- 
search expenditures,  as  well  as  °tli"  changei 
:c,nsidered  desirable,  to  be  effective  with  the 
ORS  awards  made  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

This  plan  will  also  take  into  account  the 
foregoing  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

TrolnOig  grant  programs 
Recommendation  No.  12.— The  committee 
recommends,  further,  that  the  Secretary  ot 
HFW  review  the  numerous  NIH  and  other 
I'HS  training  grant  programs  to  determine  11 
•  hey  are  effectively  organized  to  serve  na- 
ilonal  manpower  needs  and  objectives.  This 
review  should  be  concerned  particularly  with 
ivscertalnlng  If  the  institutions  which  re- 
ceive large  amounts  of  training  funds  are 
making  a  proportionate  contribution  to  the 
uatlon's  manpower  supply.  Conversely,  the 
secretary  should  determine  If  Ualnlng  grant 
noUcles  discriminate  against  schools  which 
^ard  graduate  degrees  In  the  biomedical 
sciences  but  receive  little  or  no  PHS  training 

^""NIH  training  programs  provide  support 
lor  both  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  traln- 
i-K  in  the  biomedical  sciences.  Approxl- 
"Vitely  65  percent  of  the  support  covers  pre- 
dootoral  training,  vylth  heavy  emphasis  upon 
the  basic  medical  sciences,  and  about  35  per- 
cent covers  postdoctoral  ualnlng.  Because  of 
The  inclusion  of  this  significant  postdoctoral 
training  component,  there  Is  not  neces- 
■^irllv  a  1-1  correspondence  between  NIH 
training  support  and  doctoral  output  In  the 
basic  medical  sciences. 

NIH  training  grant  support  Is  provided  not 
onlv  with  respect  to  the  Intrinsic  scientific 
quality  of  Institutional  programs,  but  also  in 
Terms  of  the  relevance  of  the  proposed  train- 
ing to  the  authorized  mission  of  the  award- 
ing NIH  Institute.  It  Is  not  possible,  there- 
fore   for  NIH  training  grant  support   to  be 
-rovided   to   every   environment   simply   be- 
cause it  awards  advanced  degrees  in  the  blo- 
oKical     sciences.     Rather,     training     grant 
awards    must    continue    to    be    made    selec- 
'ively  on  the  basis  of  the  twin  criteria  of  sci- 
entific excellence  and  NIH  mission  relevance. 
■Nonetheless,     the     Department     concurs 
■  ith  the  Committee's  view  of  the  importance 
nf  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  NIH  triiimng 
vrograms  in  meeting  urgent  national  needs 
■or' biomedical  research  manpower.  T'liis,  m 
rpspect  to  Recommendation  No.  12,  the  De- 
partment is  directing  the  National  Institutes 
,  f  Health  to  extend  its  already  broad  and 
r.orough  review  of  the  biomedical  research 
rianpower  area  now  under  way.  The  findings 
and    conclusions    of    these    studies    are    ex - 
vected    to    be    available    during    the    forth- 
coming year.  A  subcommittee  on  manpower 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Director  of 
NIH  has  recently  been  estabUshcd  to  provide 
culdance  In  the  review  of  NIH  training  pro- 
t-rams   It  Is  anticipated  that  the  advice  and 
recommendations  emanating  from  this  group 
•^ill  also  be  of  Blgniflcant  value  In  determln- 
i-;g  the  appropriate  NIH  training  role  and 
responslbUltlee  In  the  years  ahead. 

"Technical  assistance  to  i'nstitutions 
■■  'Recommendation  No.  13.— The  committee 
recommends  that  the  President  designate 
^  tie  or  more  Federal  agencies  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance,  upon  request,  to  help  Insti- 
Tutlons  plan  for  the  improvement  of  their 
i-clence  education  and  research  progranos.  It 
wouW  be  logical  for  the  ^^^^l^^.f^'^ ^P' 
fe  to  be  concerned  with  the  health  profes- 
sional schools;  other  groups  of  Institutions 
la  which  the  biomedical  sciences  are  taught 


might  be  made  the  responsibility  of^^^^^^a- 
tlonal  science  Foundation  and/ or  the  Office 
of  Education."  „, 

"While  deferring  to  primary  concerns  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  the  Department  wishes 
tC  emphasize  that  it  has  actively  supported 
and  participated  In  interagency  efforts  to  this 
end  and  will  continue  to  do  sa 

"In  respect  to  Recommendation  No.  13.  the 
Department  feels  that  sufficient  Preliminary 
steps  have  already  been  taken  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  so   that  it   should   be   possible, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time   to  desig- 
nate specific  -cognizant   agencies     for  pro- 
dding  technical   assistance   m   the  develop- 
ment of  academic  science  capabilitirs-.n   rc- 
Zect  to  particular  categories  of  i^-^^'V,"'"" 
T areas  of  research.  However,  it  is  Jet  that 
it  would  be  premature,  pending  the  fiirth'r 
development  of  these  concepts    fo  ''»«'"'"'', 
division  of  responsibilities  for  the  biomedical 
sciences  suggested  by  the  Committee. 
-improving  the  academic  quality  of  graduate 
institutions 
'••Recommendation  No.  14.— The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  President  give  early 
attention  to  the  problem  of  I'^P'^^'^^  ^f.^ 
academic  quality  of  weaker  graduate  Instl- 
?u«o^and  that  a  unified  and  coordinated 
Federal  assistance  program  be  developed  for 
dealing  with  this  matter.  The  committee  be- 
Ueves  the  present  piecemeal  and  uncoordi- 
nated approaches  of  Federal  agencies  to  in- 
^Itutlon^l     improvement     are     coinpetltlv-e^ 
wasteful,  and  frequently  not  directed  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem." 

•■Again  the  Department  acknowledges  the 
principal  concern  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  with  this  recommendatlon^^nd 
thus  comments  only  from  its  more  limited 

^"•Gra'duate  education  is  the  culmination  of 
the  formal  process  of  equipping  individuals 
^?h^   requisite   scholarly    capability   for 
independent  teaching,  research,  and  t^chm- 
cal  endeavor  at  the   frontier   of   expanding 
knowledge  and  technological  innovation.  As 
a  corJseq'uence  of  the  evolution  of  this  aca- 
demic function  over  the  past  50  years,  the 
graduate  schools  of  the  United  States  now 
encompass  a  predominant  portion  of  the  in- 
«Sal  force  of  the  Nation.  "This  Depart- 
ment  is    convinced    that   only    through    the 
careful  cultivation  of  this  resource  can  the 
Nation  be  assured  of  continuing  capability 
to  advance  knowledge,  to  extend  the  base 
for  technological  progress,  to  Influence  the 
social,  cultural,  and  economic  quality  of  na- 
tional life,  and  to  exert  Intelligent  and  effec- 
tive leadership   in   world    affaUts.   Gaining   a 
national  consensus  on  this  fundamenta    cir- 
cumstance constitutes   the  major   challenge 
to  Legislative  and  Executive  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  more  rational  relationship  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  graduate  edu- 

^^^^Thus.  in  respect  to  Recommendation  No. 
14  the  Department  shares  the  Committees 
ci^ncern  with  the  problem  of  improving  the 
academic  qtuxlity  of  weaker  graduate  insti- 
tutUms.  The  Department  emphasizes,  how- 
ever, that  the  existing  circumstances  are  not 
soleiy  the  consequences  of  the  diffusion  of 
Executive  responsibility  in  *'i"^"»«"f '  °''* 
ore  bo^aWy  reflective  of  the  yet  arnbivalent 
and  indecisive  state  of  the  national  mmdin 
respect  to  the  matter  in  which  national  action 
in  this  area  loill  be  ta^cen  and  the  policies 
which  should  govern.  Nonetheless  a  con- 
siderable effort  is  under  way  within  theExec- 
«7loc  Branch  to  improve  existing  conditions 
and  to  further  the  resolution  of  national 
policy  in  this  area. 

"Central  management  of  grants 
•■•Recommendation  No.  15.— The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  Surgeon  General 
rn  establish  in  PHS,  and  In  each  of  the 
bureaus  which  administer  grant  programs,  a 
single  grants  management  office  to  provide 


uniform  interpretations  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures,  and  (2)  provide  adequate  staffing  for 
PHS's  Division  of  Grants  and   Contracts  to 
enable  this  unit,  on  a  current  basis,  to  main- 
tain surveillance  over  and   liaison  with   the 
several  bureau  grants  management  offices  to 
assure  that  policies  are  being  properly  and 
uniformly  Implemented."      ^  ^    ^  „     .   ...^ 
"In  the  initial  section  of  Part  II  of  this 
commentary,  there  is  a  review  of  the  major 
efforts  Within  NIH,  PHS.  and  at  the  depart- 
mental level  to  advance  the  status  and  ca- 
pabilitv  of  the  grants  management  function^ 
The    Department    believes    that    substantial 
progress  has  been  made  In  this  area  and  that 
the  framework  Is  considerably  stronger  today 
than  in  the  past.  The  Department  would  also 
re-emphaslze    Its    previous    statement    that 
there  is  no  disagreement  In  respect  to  the 
responsibility   that  bears  upon  the  Depart- 
ment and  its  constituents  for  sound  manage- 
ment of  grf>nt  programs. 

"VV''"K'i('  (fuestion,  an  increase  in  com- 
petent grant  mangement  staff  and  further 
progress  in  the  coordination  of  the  necessarily 
diverse  activities  is  required.  Thus,  in  respect 
to  Recommendation  No.  15.  the  Department 
is  in  full  accord  with  the  objectives  sought. 
The  planned  reorganization  of  the  health 
functions  of  the  Department  now  under  study 
will  jxrovide  both  the  opportunity  and  the 
means  to  focus  and  strengthen  further  the 
grant  management  activities  of  each  of  the 
constituent   agencies. 

"Advisory  Committees 
•  •Recommendation  No  16  —The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  appointments  to  ad- 
visory councils  be  limited  to  one  4-year  term, 
with  members  ineUgible  for  reappointment, 
or  appointment  to  other  advisory  councils, 
for  a  period  of  4  years  following  the  comple- 
tion of  their  terms. 

■■  'The  committee  recommends  further,  that 
consideration  be  given  in  the  selection  of 
advisory  committees  to  obtaining  a  ba,.inced 
representation  of  geographic  reglon.s  and 
educational  institutions.  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible consultants  should  be  drawn  from 
among  qualified  scientists  who  are  not  them- 
selves  recipients   of   PHS   grants."  "' 

"The  National  Advisory  Councils  are  un- 
usual if  not  unique,  in  that  they  are  not 
only  established  bv  law  but  have  the  ftatu- 
torv-  authority  to  make  recommendations 
prerequisite  to  the  award  of  a  grant  by  the 
surgeon  General.  These  Councils  provide  the 
basic  mechanism  for  broad  public  partlclpa- 
Uon  in  the  programs  of  NIH.  This  unusual 
framework  for  Joining  non-Federal  advisers 
in  the  direct  conduct  of  Federal  programs 
has  been  remarkably  productive  and  has 
achieved  complete  acceptance  by  the  scien- 
tific communltv.  Indeed,  much  of  the  rate  of 
growth,  scientific  distinction,  and  public  ap- 
peal of  NIH  programs  is  directly  attributable 
to  this  engagement  of  both  lay  concern  and 
technical  competence  in  program  affairs. 

"EUglblUty  for  reappointment,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  Committee's  reconunenda- 
tlon  for  change,  is  covered  by  statute :  reap- 
pointment of  a  member  to  the  same  Council 
is  prohibited  for  one  year  following  comple- 
tion of  a  term  of  service. 

-Th^us  in  respect  to  Part  of  the  Recommen- 
dation No.  16.  the  Department  recognizes  the 
need  for  rotation  of  membership  on  National 
Advisory  Councils  as  the  best  means  for  in- 
suring that  interplay  of  fresh  and  disparate 
viewpoints  which  will  result  in  benefit,  not 
only  to  NIH  programs,  but  aUo  to  the  na- 
tional understanding  and  the  exercise  of  na- 
tional responsibility.  A  tightening  of  require- 
ments for  reappointment  would  be  consistent 
with  current  committee  management  prac- 
tices at  NIH.  which  are  now  based  on  a  lim- 
itation prescribed  by  law.  At  the  same  time. 
such   modifications  should   be  kept  m   bal- 
ances ■  undue  restrictions  upon  membership 
could  result  in  denying  access  to  the  experi- 
ence of  advisers  famViar  with  the  diversity  of 
NIH    missions,    with    the   operation   of   thts 
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complex  ryitfrn  and  with  the  official  whom 
they  are  ad'.mng  Conjequentiy.  the  ifUction 
and  appointment  procedural  for  Sational 
Advuory  Council  membe'i  are  be^ng  remed 
to  prox-ide  for  rpecial  remew  of  all  recom- 
mendations for  reappoxntmenti  to  assure 
Chat  ruch  'eappointmt^i.i  arn  made  only 
when  there  u  clear  eiidence  that  the  nat:nnal 
interest  ts  served  thereby 

The  selection  and  appoinim<*nt  or  oiem- 
b«rs  of  technical  advisory  committees  present 
3,  different  set  of  considerations    The  main- 
tenance or  enh»ncement  of  ability  Uj  J'ldgo 
the   scientific   qualify   of   proposiils    Is   para- 
mount     Candidates     for     appointmen-.     .ire 
therefore  selected  prtmArtly  on  the  bii^ls  of 
juUtandhiK  qualifications  as  Investigators  m 
clinical  ur  laboratory  research    Because  this 
review  system  is  designed  to  .las'xr^  the  niiln- 
tenance   ut   scientific    merit   In    the    pro;ecta 
supported.   It   thus   demands   that   Its   meii;- 
bershlp  be  -leleced   .n  the  btuils  of  competeme 
■Thu.1     m    r--$pect    to   Part    It    of   Recom- 
mendatiun    So.    IS.    the    Department    must 
emphasise  that  the   nrat  requirement  for  se- 
lection or  technical  adiuors  ts  eicellence  m 
a  ip«oic-  ^eld  of  r^  search    Since  excellence 
•n  science  arid  medu-al  research  ts  not  eq-uii  - 
alently  aCrt'ibuted  in  all  Statei  and  all  in- 
<titutionT.  a  proporf.onate  representation  in 
the  distributton  of  PHS  technical  adiiseri  by 
S'ate   and    ir^titutionj   cannot    be    rzpected 
inevitably  the  distribution  of  Federal  support 
m  missKjn  programs  follows  the  dutributton 
of  competence,  which  m  turn  forms  the  uni- 
lerse  f'lrm  which  technical  advisers  must  be 
selected    There  ap^pea'-s  to  be  no  'ea.sonah!e 
escape  fro-m  this  dilemma    To  the  maximum 
ectent    oossible.    the    Department    wiU    en- 
deavor to  assure  the  broa.iest  'fTr-esentaticm 
til  the  selection  of  technical  advviors  consis- 
tent utth  the  basic  obligation  of  serving  the 
primary  statutory  objectives  involved 
■Institutional  accountability 
Rec...mmendatlon  No.  17  —The  committee 
recommends    that    the    percentage    of    grant 
'unds  allocated  to  the  general  research  sup- 
port program  not  be  increased,  ^nd  ao  new 
•jrms  of   instltuUonal   .support    be   initiated, 
until  ■  1)   PHS  has  modihed  ORS  policies  for 
i   more  equ. table   and   efficient   distribution 
of    thete    funds,   as    recommended    earlier    In 
'ills  report,  and     2.   PHS  or  HEW  Is  prep.ired 
to    promulgate    grants    management    stand- 
ards   and     to    determine     that     Institutions 
wishing   to   be   eligible   tor   resenrch   support 
are  in  compliance  with   those  standards.  • 

■Without  question,  the  grant  relationship 
imposes  upon  the  grantee  clear  responsibility 
for  the  effective  management  of  the  tunds 
awarded  m  the  accomplishment  jf  'he  pur- 
pose for  which  the  grant  was  mude  The  state- 
ment of  principles  governing  the  use  of 
itraut  funds  by  gmntee  jrganizatlons  promul- 
gated by  PHS  maHes  this  fundamental  con- 
dition clear  Thus  the  Department  Is  la  full 
concurrence  with  the  objectives  being  sougnt 
in  the  committees  discussion  ^f  the  prob- 
lems of  institutional  accountability 

"The  matter  of  concern  tor  the  Depart- 
ment that  arises  In  connection  with  the 
Committees  discussions  of  institutional  ac- 
countability is  the  implication  that  the 
recipient  of  a  grant,  to  meet  the  obligation 
for  prudent  nirtnagement,  is  required  is  an 
absolute  condlUou  of  support  to  give  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  within  the  grantee 
institution  of  formal  management  .systems 
utilizing  DKXlern  accounting  and  auditing, 
.-entral  purchasing,  Inventory  management, 
.and  other  basic  business  techniques  .\a  the 
Committee  is  well  aware,  .authority  to  make 
grants  involves  an  explicit  .^ct  of  Congress. 
Thus,  the  grant  is  viewed  as  a  special  instru- 
ment of  public  action.  It  Is  distinguishable 
from  a  contract  in  that  It  does  not  ■■onstl- 
tute  the  procurement  >i  goixls  or  services 
required  for  the  performance  of  public  busi- 
ness. In  contrast.  It  is  a  unilateral  act  cen- 
»ered  m  the  concept  that  the  public  interest 
■nil  be  served  by  contributing  to  the  work 


jf  a  non-Federal  organization  Thus  the 
primary  concern  In  mulclng  a  grant  Is  the 
identlflcatlon  of  the  public  value  to  be  gained 
through  '.he  grant  and  the  capability  of  the 
awardee  to  advance  such  value  The  deter- 
mination of  wheUier  the  public  Interest  has 
been  so  served  Is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
expenditure  that  Is  made  under  the  grant, 
but  '.he  degree  to  which  -.he  broad  objective 
being  s.iughl  has  indeed  t>een  fvirthered  by 
what  w;is  accomplished  as  a  consequence 
of  the  award 

'In  respect  to  Recommendation  So.  17, 
however,  the  Department  is  convinced  that 
It  would  be  unutse  to  rstabti^h  any  absolute 
degree  nf  management  capability  on  the  part 
of  a  grantee  institution  as  an  ejplicit  con- 
dition of  eligibility  for  research  support.  This 
muit  ctjntinue  to  be  a  variable  judgment 
encompassing  both  the  nature  of  the  public 
purpose  to  be  served  and  the  assessment  of 
this  Department  of  the  i-apabiltty  of  the  in- 
stitution for  prudent  use  of  the  funds  in- 
volved This  riew.  however  will  not  dimmish 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  and  its  con- 
stituents to  contribute  to  the  managerial 
capability  of  the  frameuork  of  non-Federal 
institutions  upon  tchtch  the  progress  of  its 
grant  programs  depends   ' 

Mr  ST.\GGERS  Mi  Spt-akoi.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requi.sile  numbfr  of  words. 

Mr  ROGEFIS  of  FloMdii  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gemleman  .vield' 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida    Mr   Rogers  1. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker, 
I  liiank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker,  a.s  .i  co.->ponior  of  this 
legislation.  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R.  12843. 
which  would  provide  for  the  c^tablish- 
raent  of  a  National  Eye  In.stilute  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health 

Presently,  within  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  eye  re-search  is  being 
conducted  within  the  Institute  of  Neuro- 
luKical  Diseases  and  Blindness  However, 
testimony  before  our  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  indicated  that 
more  could  and  .should  be  done  both  m 
the  research  on  tfie  caus«'s  and  treatment 
of  blindness  as  well  as  re.si-arch  in  siKht 
preservation 

Disorders  of  the  eyes  constitute  the 
Nation  s  leading  cause  of  dl.sauiliiy  Some 
90  million  Americans  are  estimated  to 
require  correction  or  treatment  of  .some 
eye  duficultv  Some  :{'-  million  of  these 
have  permanent  iioncorrectable  defects 
.A  million  persons  are  estimated  to  have 
undiagnosed  glaucoma,  one  of  tlie  lead- 
ing causes  of  blindness.  Th.e  United 
States  IS  estimated  to  have  some  1  -j  mil- 
lion persons  blind  m  at  least  one  eye 

.■\bout  80  percent  of  all  our  blindne.ss 
is  estimated  to  be  the  result  of  diseases 
whose  cause  or  basic  mechanism  of  ac- 
tion is  not  adequately  understood.  By 
adoption  of  this  legislation,  we  would 
mtenslfy  etTorUs  to  reduce  this  percent- 
age The  National  Eye  Institute  that 
would  be  establlslied  would  conduct  re- 
search and  explore  and  determine  the 
causes  of  blindness,  and  would  also  au- 
thorize and  finance  the  research  of  others 
for  the  .same  pun>ose 

In  June  of  1967  I  introduced  H.R. 
10780.  which  would  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute, 
and  as  a  member  of  your  committee.  I 
was  privileged  to  participate  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  most  worthwhile  and 
neces&arv  legislation  I  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 


gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird! 
I  believe  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and 
we  accept  the  amendment  on  this  side. 
Mr  RCXJNEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STAGGERS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  gladly  in  support  of  H  R. 
12843.  the  bill  before  us  today  to  create. 
within  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
a  separate  and  distinct  National  Eye  In- 
stitute. 

In  the  enactment  of  this  measure.  I 
can  envision  the  fulfillment  of  what  you 
might  term  a  dream— a  dream  which  I 
was  privileged  to  share  during  the  89th 
Congress  with  our  late  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Hon- 
orable John  E.  Fogarty.  and  a  dream 
wliich  I  am  sure  is  shared  today  by  manv 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber. 

Still  another  who  has  shared  this 
dream  is  a  former  Bethlehem.  Pa 
ophthalmologist  who  left  a  promising' 
practice  in  my  congressional  district  lo 
become  professor  of  ophthalmology  at 
Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

This  man.  Dr  Thomas  D.  Duane.  ha.s 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  ins  time  and 
energy  to  champion  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional" Eve  Institute.  In  1962  and  1963  he 
traveled  throughout  the  coiuur>-  to  sur- 
vey the  conditions  under  which  eye  re- 
search was  being  conducted  and  he 
chronicled  the  inadequacies  of  the  re- 
search effort  in  a  report.  '  Ophthalmic 
Research.  U.S.A." 

One  of  the  most  serious  traizedics  which 
can  beset  man  Is  to  be  rendered  sight- 
less. It  has  been  man's  instinctive  prac- 
tice. I  suppose  since  he  first  set  foot  on 
earth,  to  develop  means  to  protect  his 
eyes  against  accidental  injury.  But  man 
has  advanced  to  the  20th  century  with- 
out having  applied  a  great  deal  of  his 
initiative  and  vast  know-how  to  guard 
Against  loss  of  eyesight  through  eye 
disease. 

It  is  true  that  within  one  of  the  exist- 
ing National  Institutes  of  Health,  eye  re- 
search is  being  carried  out  at  this  mo- 
ment. But  within  that  Institute  diseases 
which  can  destroy  one  of  man's  five  basic 
.senses  is  relegated  to  a  subordinate  level 
where  I  submit  our  research  effort  is  less 
effective  than  it  could  or  should  be. 

The  late  John  Fogarty.  speaking  in 
this  Chamber  almost  2  years  ago  to  the 
day.  addressed  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
declared: 

It  Is  one  of  the  great  and  growing  respon- 
Mbiutles  ..f  the  Congress  to  take  appropriate 
i.TK.n  m  matters  concerning  the  Nations 
health  and  to  support  the  continuous  pur- 
suit of  scientific  effort*  to  control  diseases 
which  deprive  our  citizens  of  a  useful  exist- 
ence. The  evidence  that  we  are  carrv'lng  out 
this  function  effectively  Is  all  around  us  The 
.idvance  of  medical  science  Is  so  rapid,  how- 
ever, that  we  must  be  coiistantly  alert  th;it 
f.e  do  not  neglect  new  challenges  and  new 
ipportunlties  in  health  research  as  they  are 
presented  to  us  by  the  scientific  community 

In  that  address.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Fogarty  declared  his  support  for  a  bill 
I  had  Introduced  on  January  27.  1966 — 
nearly  identical  to  the  bill  before  us— to 
create  a  separate  and  autonomous  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute. 
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In  considering  this  measure  today.  I 
ask  that  my  colleagues  consider  the  fact 
Sat  among  our  200  mUUon  citizens  are 
1  million  blind  Americans.  Before  an- 
other year  passes  42.000  more  of  our 
citizens  will  be  blind.  Within  a  decade 
a  haS  million  more  will  be  blind  And 
there  are  90  million  Americans  at  this 
moment  who  suffer  from  some  form  of 
eve  disorder  or  vision  impairment. 
•  Throughout  the  world,  10  million  are 
blind  The  cost  of  blindness— m  addition 
to  the  human  tragedy— runs  to  more 
than  $1  billion  per  year. 

Yet  at  a  time  when  our  vast  sclentinc 
knowledge  has  enabled  man  to  produce 
•nechanical  substitutes  for  humaii  or- 
gans and  has  sustained  life  by  the  trans- 
pSniing  organ^yos.  even  the  human 
jeart— we  find  that  the  causes  of  80 
.ercent  of  all  eye  diseases  still  are  un- 
known to  medical  science. 

I  was  personally  disappointed  to  find 
•hat  this  bill,  to  concentrate  research 
efforts  on  the  tragic  affliction  of  bUnd- 
ncss.  failed  to  generate  enthusiasm  wlth- 
n  the  Surgeon  General's  office.  But!  am 
;,roud  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  of  the  House  Inter- 
tate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
ind  indeed  the  full  Commerce  Commlt- 
•ee  recognized  eye  disease  as  a  se^ously 
neglected  health  problem  and  acted  del  - 
berately    and    positively    to   bring    this 
Tiieasure  to  the  floor. 

The  Members  of  this  House  now  have 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  all 
\merlcans  that  we  in  Congress  do  not 
need  to  be  prodded  to  react  to  our  Na- 
tion's needs.  Instead,  we  can  demonstrate 
bv  passage  of  this  bill  that  we  ca^  an^ 
do  lead  the  way  when  positive  action  is 
■varranted.  ^  _^ 

There  is  more  than  adequate  reason 
for  Congress  to  lead  the  way  In  this  in- 
stance. Permit  me  to  cite  one  bit  of  testi- 
monv  to  the  inadequacy  of  efforts  thus 
far  to  learn  the  causes  and  the  cures  of 
dreaded  eye  diseases. 

On  November  1.  1967,  a  pane  of^en- 
tlst5  testified  In  support  of  this  leglsla- 
tian  in  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Health  and  WeUare  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  I  would  like  to  Quote  from 
the  testimony  of  one  of  those  experts. 
Dr.  Jules  Stein,  chairman  of  Res^^h  to 
Prevent  Blindness.  Inc.  the  Nations 
eading  voluntary  organization  In  the 
Held  of  eye  research.  Dr.  Stein  said: 

We  find  ophthalmic  investigators  working 
under  deplorable  conditions  which  make  it 
dlfflcult.  if  not  impoeslble.  for  them  to  move 
uhead    eflectlvely    toward    the    conqu^t   rf 
blinding  diseases.  There  is  not  enough  la»- 
nratorv  space  for  eye  ^eBearch    there  Is  not 
enough  modern  equipment,  and  there  is  not 
■  nough  manpower  to  do  what  must  be  done. 
We   are   not   training   enough   re«"-cbe« 
to  meet  the  enormous  ^^eds  In  this  field 
,jid  we  are  not  providing  sufBclent  l^icentlye 
•o  keep   those  we   train.  Money  alone  wlU 
not  provide  the  answer.  Our  essential  need 
=  3   for   a   concerted   research   attack   against 
blinding  diseases,  planned,  directed  and  exe- 
cuted bv  those  whose  lives  are  dedicated  to 
the  Ftudv  of  the  eye  and  its  problems. 

Until  we  put  leadership  and  direct  on  of 
eye  research  in  the  hands  of  those  who  best 
understand  ophthalmic  problems,  we  will  \^lt- 
ness  the  continuous,  steady  rise  In  the  in- 
cidence of  blindness  in  this  nation  and 
throughout  the  world. 


The  legislation  before  us  today,  Mr. 
speaker,  will  give  vitally  neecssary 
le^ership  and  direction  to  the  quest  for 
greater  knowledge  about  eye  diseases  In 
order  to  develop  means  of  preveritlng  and 
during  eye  diseases  and.  hopefully  to  be 
able  to  restore  sight  for  some  who  now 
seem  hopelessly  blind. 

IhopTtoo.  Mr.  speaker  that  none  of 
us  in  Ss  Chamber  will  be  blind  today 
to  the  need  to  focus  all  of  the  resources 
at  our  disposal,  through  the  creation  of 
a  National  Eye  Institute  In  the  effort 
to  protect  the  sense  of  sight  for  our 
generation  and  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  two  erro- 
neous statements  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  New  Jersey  that 
$93  million  today  is  allocated  for  the 
study  of  eye  diseases.  If  this  were  the 
case  Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  today  would  not  be  necessary, 
but  unfortunately  the  eye  blindness  re- 
search receives  less  than  $20  million  per 

^^Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  so  that  I  may  reply  to  the 
geTtl^L     from     Pennsylvania     IMr. 

^°lS?''sTAGGERS.  I  Meld  to  'he  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Lairp,. 
Mr  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

^?t?/to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania IMr.  RooNEYl  that  I  was  mc  uchng 
in  my  figure  the  traineeship  grants  and 
Se  fellowship  grants.  I  believe  the  flgiire 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  limited  to  the  research  of  the 
mtermural  and  extramural  research  m 
the  field  of  ophthalmology,  but  in  my 
figure  we  are  also  including  the  trainee- 
?Wp  grants.  I  believe  they   shoi^d  be 
SftedTthe  new  National  Eye  Institute^ 
I  believe  the  traineeship  program  and  the 
manpower  programs  should  also  be  m 
the  iiew  Institute.  That  was  my  under- 
standing   that  they   would   be   shifted 
from  the  various  other  institutions  into 
the  Eye  Institute.  So  that  the  combined 
figure  was  not  limited  to  the  research 

^S?'sTAGGERS.  That  is  correct  they 
would  be  transferred,  and  all  their  ef- 

^°T?r    MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

man  from  Hawaii. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
12843  a  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
JShment  ot  a  National  Eye  Ii^stitute  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  RODNEY],  for  being  the  first 
to  propose  the  establishment  of  a  Natior^- 
al  Eye  Institute  and  for  pursuing  this 
matter  aggressively  to  bring  this  worthy 
bill  to  the  floor.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  commerce  too  1^ 
to  be  commended  for  its  favorable  action 

on  this  bill.  „  ,  , 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Pololo 
Lions  Club,  Lions  International,  I  have 
long  been  especially  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  the  blind.  Sight  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  of  our  senses,  and  every 
effort  should  be  exerted  to  preserve  it. 


While  the  so-called  "Lions"  throughout 
the  United  States  have  carried  on  tre- 
mendous programs  for  the  blind  on  a 
voluntary  basis  at  the  local  community 
evel  the  problem  of  the  blind  is  such 
an  immense  one  that  there  is  a  definite 
and  urgent  need  for  governmental  action 
at  the  national  level. 

There  are  over  400,000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  some  90  million  Americans— nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  population-suffer 
from  some  form  of  eye  disorder  or  irn- 
paired  vision.  Approximately  3,500.000 
people  in  this  country  are  afflicted  wih 
permanent,  noncorrectable  visual  defects 
and  1  500,000  are  blind  in  one  eye;  and 
what  is  more  important  is  that  more 
than   12  million  of   our  schoolchildren 

Ti"  raglcXt.  in  an  advanced  society 
such  L'ou'rs,  more  than  32,000  Amencaiis 
lose  their  vision  each  year,  so  that  dur- 
ing the  20-year  period  from  1940  to  1960 
the   blind   population   increased   by    67 
percent  whi?e'he  total  Populat  on  Jt-H 
-rew  by  only  36  percent.  If  this  percem 
trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  in  the  next 
10  vea?s  over  one-half  million  Ameri- 
cans will  lose  their  sight. 
''?^ese   startling   statistics  lead  us   to 
the  inescapable  conclusion  that  an  ex- 
uanded  program  of  research  to  deter 
S  the^auses  of  blindness  and  U,  es- 
tablish   preventive    programs.   Is    abso- 

XI  SSShe  pending  bill  will  hope- 
f  ullv  help  to  fill  the  need . 

Mr  S?RINGER.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  o    words^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  !.ie 

"^r^Tetis  time,  Mr,  Speaker,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  delaying  this  bill,  but  be- 
cause I  believe  the  colloquy  we  have  nad 
between  the  distinguished  gentlenian 
From  Wisconsin  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  at  least 
ought  to  be  partially  answered  insofar  a.. 
our  committee  is  concerned. 

All  the  matters  which  have  been  raised 
in  the  report  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  have  been  under 
consideration  by  our  committee^ 

We  had  a  special  subcommittee  in  196  ( 
which  took  up  not  only  the  question  of 
grants,  but  the  entire  question  of  ho.^ 
appropriations  have  been  spent  bj  .he 
National  Institutes  of  Health  going  back 
for  a  number  of  years,  especially  in  tl  e 
field  of  research,  traineeships,  and  schoi- 

^^W?had  some  of  those  complaints,  and 
we  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  and 
we  did  have,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  before  that  spe- 
cial subcommittee,  which  was  appointed 
by  the  chairman,  for  weeks-this  went 
on  for  at  least,  as  I  recall,  2  or  3  months. 
That  was  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida IMr.  RoGERsl  whom  I  see  here  on  the 
koor  and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  glad  to 
tell  what  that  subcommittee  did. 

So  this  is  not  something  that  we  have 
not  been  aware  of  on  the  committee.  We 
have  been  aware  of  it  and  we  took  cor- 
rective legislation. 

There  was  even  some  revision  of  w  hat 
the  Secretai-y  ol  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  volunteered  and  did  do  to  cure 
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theae  problems  which  have  been  raised 
by  this  report. 

Let  me  say,  we  were  after  this  long  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Oovernment  Op- 
erations got  into  It  and  we  feel  that  steps 
have  been  taken  that  ought  to  have  been 
taken  some  time  ago  But  we  believe  this 
situation  has  been  corrected  and  I  think 
we  have  a  good  solid  answer  Insofar  as 
our  committee  is  concerned  in  serving 
our  responsibility  to  this  Congress  to  see 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
serve  this  country  properly  and  the 
money  that  is  out  there  now  being  ex- 
pended is  supervised  in  such  a  way  that  I 
believe  it  would  receive  the  approval  of 
every  Member  of  this  body  I  believe  I 
am  iivinti  it  exactly  as  it  occurred.  This 
special  subcommittee  did  an  excellent  Job. 
Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  In  response  to  the  point 
brought  UP  by  our  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tlemaa  irom  New  Jersey,  I  would  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  In  the  hear- 
ings, the  gentleman  from  Florida.  :Mr. 
Rogers!  very  extensively  Inteniewed 
and  interrogated  the  witne.sses  dealing 
with  our  medical  schools  and  our  train- 
ing program  with  the  nurses  training 
program.  Our  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  has  a  complaint  that 
we  have  not  produced  enough  doctors 
and  enough  nurses. 

I  tWnk  there  is  agreement  in  our  com- 
mittee that  this  program  should  be  stim- 
ulated. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  Mr 
Rogers  1  did  a  very  extensive  job  in  the 
interrogation  of  witnesses  on  it,  and  I 
am  sure  he  would  respond  to  the  gentle- 
mans  remarks  because  we  do  admit  that 
there  are  some  areas  where  a  little  more 
stimulation  would  be  necessary  and  the 
criticism  o!  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  not  altogether  un- 
founded 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  I  would  just 
like  to  comment  on  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  said 

We  did  have  a  special  committee  spe- 
cificallv  formed  to  study  this  whole 
problem  and  we  did  a  very  thorough 
^tudy  on  it. 

It  IS  true  that  our  subcommittee  has 
felt  that  we  must  do  more  in  producing 
more  doctors  and  more  nurses  and  more 
medical  personnel. 

We  have  a  bill  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  should  be  on  the 
floor,  hopefully,  this  afternoon,  the 
Health  and  Manpower  Act  which  goes 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  producing 
more  doctors  and  more  nurses  and  more 
medical  personnel 

That  IS  the  thrust  of  that  legislation. 
But  that  is  not  this  legislation  This  leg- 
islation for  an  eye  Institute  is  simply  to 
give  impetus  to  and  to  tie  under  one 
roof  the  eflorts  to  do  something  about 
eye  disease,  which  is  a  disease  that  af- 
fects some  90  million  Americans. 
That  is  \11  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 
The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  Mr  SprincerI  has 
expired 


Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  as  well  as  this 
legislation  represented  by  HR    12843 

As  the  Speaker  well  knows,  and  as 
some  Members  do.  I  initially  had  some 
reservations  about  this  legislation  be- 
cause of  the  reorganization  of  the 
US.  PubUc  Health  Service,  to  wit.  the 
amendments  on  the  first  page  of  the  re- 
port wherein  "the  Surgeon  General"  is 
changed  in  many  diCferent  instances  to 
the  Secretar,-  ' 
Second.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  will  be  a  training  institute  for 
residencies  and  fellowships  with  addi- 
tional granus  and  both  additional  in- 
house  and  outside  research  grants  with 
study  contracts:  and  I  know  also.  Mr 
Speaker,  of  the  tremendous  shortage  of 
opthamologists  or  trained  physicians  In 
the  diseases,  to  .say  nothing  of  the  refrac- 
tion, oi"  the  eye 

The  eye  is  a  special  end-organ  of  the 
brain  At  one  time  there  was  an  in- 
stitute for  the  eye  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  It  was  moved  out  by 
request  and  or  agreement.  Another  one 
of  my  concerns  was  a  pnvate  optha- 
mological  institute  acro.ss  Old  George- 
town Road  from  NTH,  but  now  under 
the  direction  of  free  enterprise  It  is  do- 
ing good  work  near  the  site  of  and  in 
cooperation  with  and  based  on  grants 
from  pnvate  foundations  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes.  However,  Mr  Speaker. 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  and  as  you 
well  know,  I  agreed  to  let  this  legisla- 
tion come  up  over  one  week  ago  by 
unanimous  consent,  as  a  result  of  all  the 
good  work  by  the  committee,  in  view  of 
all  the  explanations  that  have  been 
made  forthnghtly  here  today,  and  in 
particular  the  work  of  our  colleagues, 
Messrs  Young,  Green,  and  Cahill. 
among  others  and  in  view  of  their  per- 
sonal experience  m  this  regard  as  well 
as  the  overall  shortages  m  an  increas- 
xngly  scarce  categorj-  of  trained  per- 
sonnel. 

Also  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  personal 
correspondence  from  many  ophthalmol- 
ogists throughout  the  Nation,  from  my 
own  medical  society  back  home,  because 
of  the  intercession  and  explanation  of  my 
colleague  from  Kentucky,  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Cahter.  and  because  of  letters  from  the 
Wilmar  Institute,  from  the  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  chief  of  ophthal- 
malogy;  and  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, professor  and  head  of  the  Ophthal- 
mology Department,  who  Incidentally, 
used  to  direct  the  In-being  private  Oph- 
thalmological  Institute  on  Old  George- 
town Road.  They  now  are  all  In  favor  of 
this  bill 

I  think  this  IS  a  good  bill.  I  am  sorry 
we  have  to  do  it  in  spite  of  the  testimony 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  and  in  spite,  indeed,  of  the 
testimony  before  this  distinguished  Com- 
mittee of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service.  But,  as  I  predicted 
.some  3  years  ago,  this  Service  is  in  its 
waning  days  as  a  .separate  arm  of  the 
Govprnmcnt,  and  It  certainly  Is  being 
emasculated  as  far  as  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Is  concerned  and  will  be  taken  over 
by  the  Department  of  HEW  and  the  so- 
cial workers  that  head  it,  I  am  sure.  Per- 
haps for  all  of  these  reasons  it  Is  more 
Importamt  than  ever,  as  a  professional 


training  device,  for  further  coordinated 
eye  research;  and  particularly  for  bring- 
ing together  and  amalgamating  all  the 
difTerent  directions  that  our  grants,  that 
our  contracts,  and  that  our  studies  have 
been  directed  m  pursuit  of  a  "break- 
through" versus  blindness,  glaucoma, 
cataracts,  retinal  and  other  diseases  oi 
eye. 

I  rise  In  full  support  of  this  measure 
and  compliment  the  cosponsors  who  have 
brought  it  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  wish  to  make  crystal  clear  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  I  mean 
no  criticism  of  this  committee  or  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  But  I  find  :t 
difflcult  Indeed  to  read  the  report  of  tlie 
Committee  on  Government  Operation.-; 
published  in  1967  when  I  recall  the  rules 
of  this  House  that,  as  I  understand  it. 
this  particular  committee  has  the  dutv 
of  studying  Govermnent  operations  ai 
all  levels  wltli  a  view  to  determiniiu- 
their  economy  and  their  efficiency  I  awi- 
gest.  whether  this  report  is  correct  or  nn- 
I  have  no  knowledge,  but  to  read  thi.s 
report  one  comes  to  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion that  there  Is  definite  need  tor 
corrective  measures  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  In  NIH. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  proposal  to  place  m 
the  Record  a  rebuttal  of  this  report 
and  I  promise  this  committee  and  1 
promise  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  if  upon  reading  it  I  find  that  the 
corrections  suggested  by  this  report  have 
indeed  been  remedied.  I  will  be  the  first 
to  concede  the  fact  in  the  Record. 

I  Just  hope  that  some  of  the  Members 
are  here  during  the  debate  on  the  Medi- 
cal Manpower  Act  to  hear  some  facts 
which  I  really  believe  must  be  known  by 
this  House  of  Representatives  as  far  .i.s 
research  is  concerned.  It  seems  to  ir.o 
we  are  going  to  have  to  start  tumum 
around  In  research  in  tills  country,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  start  directing 
our  funds  to  the  development  of  more 
doctors  and  more  nurses  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  of  our  people. 

It  was  shocking  to  me  to  learn  that  in 
this  past  year  more  foreign  doctors  and 
students  came  In  to  the  United  States 
for  training  than  the  total  number  of 
medical  graduates  from  all  of  the  medi- 
cal schools  in  the  United  States. 

This  Is  at  a  time  when  our  people  are 
demanding  more  senices,  when  our  med- 
ical schools  are  producing  less  doctors. 
My  only  hope  Is  that  this  great  commit- 
tee will  look  not  to  a  deprivation  of 
necessary  funds  for  research,  but  to  an 
establishment  of  priorities,  so  that  first 
things  can  be  taken  care  of  first. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  Is  say- 
ing. I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that  I 
completely  share  his  feelings  that  «p 
must  do  more  in  the  medical  education 
field. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man, as  I  am  sure  he  realizes,  that  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  been 
In  existence  since  1937.  These  NIH  pro- 
grams have  emphasized  research  In  tr>-- 
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ing  to  find  out  what  caused  cancer  and 
what  caused  heart  disease,  and  so  fortl^ 
This  program  has  been  go'"f.  ^ince  1937 
and  has  buUt  up  tremendously.  NIH  has 
SS  funds  U>  the   universities  and 
medical  schools  for  research  but  not  prl- 
mlrtly  for  education    The  Corigre«^  i^ 
recognizing  this  problem,  and  tWs  <»m 
mlttee   in  1963  passed  for  the  first  time 
legislation  really  aimed  at  doing  some- 
thing about  the  health  profession  educa- 
tion Itself  in  all  of  its  facets. 

K  wi  not  really  funded  untU  1964.  so 
we  have  Just  started  in  this  Program^ 
Now  the  Health  Manpower  Act  Is  to 
come  in  and  implement  it  even  mwe  so 
that  emphasis  can  be  P^ced  on  educa- 
tion, on  which,  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man, there  is  crs'ing  need  for  sYPPort  We 
are  trj-lng  to  do  that  in  this  bUl  whereas 
we  have  been  handling  research  in  large 
amoiiits  through  the  National  Institutes 

for  many  years.  ...^h^r 

I  think  when  the  gentleman  raizes 
what  has  occurred  over  this  Period  of 
Ume  it  is  understandable  why  research 
1ms  had  such  prominence  and  education 

''tr  TaS^.  Mr.  speaker,  knowing  as 
I  do  the  gentleman's  views  on  this  «u^- 
,pct  I  recognize  progress  is  Indeed  bemg 
made  I  merely  am  seizing  this  oppor- 
mntty  i,  alert  other  Members  that  they 
r  should  take  a  closer  look  at  tWs 
problem,  which  I  think  cries  out  for  fur- 
ther attention.  ^  ^  _,,  .-,  Qnpaker 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Horida.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of ''ords 

Mr.  speaker,  I  rise  today  in  whole- 
hearted support  of  H.R.  12843.  the  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
Sa?  Eye  Institute  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

As  substantiated  by  the  House  report, 
there  are  more  than  400.000  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  cal- 
ciiat^  that  some  90  mUllon  Ameri- 
cSS-nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation—suffer from  some  form  of  eye  ois- 
order  or  impaired  vision.  The  cost  of 
blindness  and  semlblindness.  ^  addi- 
tion to  the  human  tragedy,  exceeds  $1 

''^  The  ^eaUon  of  an  Eye  Institute  would 
extend  research  and  training  possibil- 
ities in  special  eye  health  problems  and 
;-equirem?nts  of  the  blind  and  In  the 
basic  and  clinical  sciences  relating  to  the 
meih^Sm  of  the  visual  function  and 
preservation  of  sight.  It  would  also  au- 
Sorize  the  establishment  of  an  advisory 
councU  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

The  overall  improvement  of  eye 
health  and  vision  suggests  far-reachi^ 
and  numerous  ramifications  for  all 
America  If  improved  x-ision  could  aid 
fhT?eammg  ability  of  schoolcMdr«i 
and  reduce  the  number  of  automobile  ac- 
cidents alone,  the  bill  being  considered 
Sday  would  be  worthy  of  unanimous 

support.  *v,«-o     T 

For  these  reasons  and  many  others,  i 
proudly  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
W?st  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers]  m  request- 
ing  strong  support  for  HR  12843  to 
create  a  National  Eye  Institute.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  will  do  much  to  aid  the  weU- 


belng  of  Americans  now  and  in  genera- 
tions to  come.  ,  .  „ 
IjLt   PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 

™?am^privileged  to  have  had  a  number 
of  years  of  personal  experience  in  work- 
ing with  the  fine  members  of  the  Texas 
Medical  Association  and  the  Texas  Op- 
toSS  Association.  I  know  of  the  high 
ideals  they  promote  in  connection  with 
eye  care  and  eye  health,  and  of  their 
strong  support  of  this  bUl. 

Without  question  they  are  right  There 
is  a  strong  and  desperate  need  for  this 
legislation.  Visual  disability  can  be  one 
oTthe  most  heartbreaking  tj-pes.  and  any 
work  that  can  be  done  to  help  us  under- 
stand its  causes  and  cures  is  well  worth 

^^T^Jre  are  now  over  400.000  blind  per- 
sons in  the  United  States,  and  almost 
half  of  our  population  suffers  from  ^me 
tvne  of  eye  disorder.  Moreover,  the  pro- 
Sortionate  increase  In  blindness  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  our  population 

I  would  also  like  to  note  the  statement 
of  Burt  L.  Rlsley,  the  executive  du-ector 
of  the  Texas  State  Commission  for  the 
BllnS  that  a  National  Eye  Institute  is 
badly  needed  because  the  percentage  of 
research  in  this  field  lags  behind  that  of 
other  fields  of  physiology^ 

I  have  also  been  a  member  of  the  Lions 
Club  for  some  30  years.  As  fany  <Df  you 
know,  the  principal  work  of  most  Lions 
Clubs  is  in  the  field  of  care  for  the  blind. 
iomltimes  the  work  is  m  provndiij^ 
glasses  to  needy  persons  who  should  have 
rorrectlve  care.  Sometimes  clubs  have 
spSSSid  eTebanks  and  seeing-eye-dog 

^X^this  work  is  only  supplemental 
to  thTs  bUl.  because  the  measure  before 
us  is  to  expand  research  in  the  field  oi 
^e^re  Still,  I  know  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  grips  the  heart  of  everj-one. 
knd^Sely  we  should  concentrate  on  re- 
^arcSto  find  better  ways  to  cure  or  pre- 
vent  blindness.  ,  ^ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  wUl  be 
to^t  up  this  separate  agency-the  Na- 
tioS  Se  Instltute-and  focus  our  work 
more  directly  on  finding  cures. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  some  of  my 
coU^gues   Who   have   worked   hard   on 
this  bill— my  colleague  from  Texas  ±ion. 
ioHN  Yomfo:    the  delightful  and   able 
Seman     from     Pennsylvania,     Mr^ 
ISonS;  the  capable  chairman  of  the 
SSl  committee,  Mr.  Staggers,  of  West 
vTrgiSaTthe  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee   Mr.  JARMAN.  of  Oklahoma;  Mr 
SoGE^  of  Florida,  a  man  who  has  shown 
S'cSonal  dedication  to  this  caj^e;  and 
certainly  Mr.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  de 

''S-'iSaker.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
foS  attention  on  the  need  for  basic 
research  in  eye  disorders  and  help  us 
solve  the  underiying  problems. 

m   PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
mov^'to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

^°i!?' Speaker,  an  expanded  program  of 
research  to  determine  the  causes  of 
bSis  and  to  develop  effective  pre- 
vention and  treatment  techmques  is.  in 
mfip^nSn.  critically  essential.  In  spite 
S  gr^t  effort  and  dUlgent  attempts,  the 


present  National  Institute  of  Neurologl- 
^1  Diseases  and  Blindness  has  been  un- 
successful in  mounting  an  adequate  cam- 
paign of  research  and  trainmg  to  pre- 
Vent  and  cure  blinding  eye  diseases^  The 
structure  of  the  present  Neurological^  - 
stitute   and   its   many   diverse   commit- 
ment have  not  permitted  an  adequate 
recognition  of  important  needs  or  stunu- 
lated  sufficient  action  to  "\ft  the  re- 
quirements of  vision  research  _Theeco 
nomic  cost  to  the  country  oi  the  lesult 
inc  blindness  is  enormous,  yet  withm  tlie 
pre-^nt     administrative     structure     of 
NINDB,  there  is  no  physician  with  spe- 
cial knowledge  of   ophthalmology  who 
ran   spearhead   these   programs.   Moie- 
ov?r  the  Itudy  of  the  eye  and  it^  diseases 
hal   now   reached   the   point   at   which 
ei^iZus   advances   are   possible,   both 
S  the  treatment  and  discovery  of  the 
Su2s  of  blinding  eye  disease,  provided 
there  Is  leadership  by  persons  highly 
skUled  in  vision  problems  and  research 
decided  upon  and  determined  by  such 
leaders  The  eye  offers  a  unique  anatoml- 
S  area  to  ^iudy  basic  metabolic  and 
physiological  processes  and  the   e>e  is 
affected  by  most  systemic   diseases  so 
SaT  knowledge  gained  f^om  the  study  of 
these  ophthalmologic  complications  will 
be  helpful  in  understanding  disease  pro- 
cesses in  other  areas  of  the  hodV^^^ 
new  Ei-e  Institute  can  provide  the  moaei 
for  research  development  on  eye  diseases 
as  has  been  done  in  heart  disease   can- 
cer neurologic  disease,  and  arthntls  and 
metabolism.   Consequently,   in   view    of 
the  fact  that  over   400,000   persons   in 
the  United  States  are  blind  and  some 
estimated   90   million   Americans   suffer 
from  some  form  of  eye  disorder  or  im- 
paTed   vision.  I  urge  this  Congress  to 
S  now  to  establish  the  National  Eye 

^"^^""tENZER.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise  In 
^uDm)rt  of  H.R.  12843,  to  pronde  for  a 
Nat&  Eye  Institute.  As  a  cosponsor 
of  thS  legislation  (H.R.  5501)  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Subcommittee  on  PubUc 
STh  and  Welfare  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  approving  this  most  impor  ant 
Sice  of  legislation  and  bringing  it  to 
?he  floor  0?  the  House  for  appropnate 

^'in  the  89th  Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  ^  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  and  I  am  delighted 
ti  again  raise  my  voice  in  support  of  this 
toAard-looking  legislation  which  is  so 
\itallv  needed.  . 

For  many  years  before  I  came  to  the 
congress  I  was  identified  as  a  volunteer 
with  organizations  engaged  m  research 
to  the  field  of  blinding  eye  diseases  and 
visual  disorders.  During  the  past  20  j  ears 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  been 
a  memb^Sf  the  board  of  directors  and 
f^t  tbP  nast  11  years,  president  of  the 
NitlonalToUcu'To  Combat  Blindness 
SiCSght     for     Slght_a     -g^f-^J 
aeencv    which   through   its     Fight   lor 
IS^  makes  awards  annually,  through 
grInts-S-aid.  student  fellowships,  pos  - 
doctoral  research  fellowships,  and  clml- 

"SyTnTfunUed  States  alone  there 
are  3^2  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren vrith  chronic  noncorrectlve  visual 
defects  and  that  number  is  increasmg 
each  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  197a. 
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unless  there  are  some  dramatic  major 
developments — some  new  discoveries  and 
cures  for  blinding-eye  diseases  and  new 
programs  m  the  field  of  eye  research 
and  treatment,  there  will  be  16  million 
totally  blind  persons  m  the  world  This 
Nation  cannot  and  must  not  accept  de- 
feat in  this  battle  agamst  eye  disease 

Health  Is  a  basic  human  right.  Its  ene- 
my, disease,  respects  no  geoRraphlcal 
boundaries.  It  discriminates  against  no 
one.  irrespective  of  political  belief,  social 
or  economic  status,  race  or  religion 

The  establishment  of  a  National  Eye 
Institute  would  have  a  major  Impact  on 
our  efforts  in  the  attack  on  the  causes  of 
blinding  eye  diseases.  Medical  research 
under  the  gxildance  of  the  Eye  Institute, 
could  be  directed  to  the  study  of  blinding 
eve  diseases  and  visual  disorders  includ- 
ing re.search  and  training  in  the  .special 
health  problems  and  requirements  of  the 
blind  and  In  the  basic  sciences  relating 
to   the  mechanism  of   sight  and  visual 

function.  . .  ,.    V,. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  this 
distinguished  body  Is  now  considering 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
ciona:  Eve  Institute— to  Insure  the  most 
advanced  medical  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  study  of  blindness  Only 
through  the  availability  and  accessibility 
of  modem,  well-organized  and  super\-lsed 
medical  facilities  and  services  can  we 
hope  to  challenge  the  problem  of  eye  dis- 
eases and  blindness  and  other  visual  de- 
fects The  need  for  a  new  program  to 
assist  the  fight  against  blinding  t-ye  dis- 
eases is  clear  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
vote  favorably  on  the  legislation  Intro- 
duced bv  my  friend  and  colleague  the 
Honorable  H.^rley  O  Staggers,  of  West 
Virginia,  chairman  of  tiie  House  Com- 
mitu-e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
support  this  leiiislation  HR  12843'  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Eve  Institute  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Such  an  Institution  In 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  when 
activated  will  provide  a  tremendous  boost 
in  research  into  diseases  of  the  eye  which 
is  one  of  this  Nation's  major  health  prob- 
lems As  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Poreitrn  Commerce  Committee  which 
bnni?s  this  bill  before  the  House  today 
I  have  supported  it  m  committee  and 
uri?e   Its   adoption. 

Mr  MOSS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
10  1967  I  was  plea.sed  to  mtroduce  a  bill, 
amending  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  I  wish  today  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  desperate  need  for 
this  legislation  which  ;s  now  before  this 
House  for  consideration 

The  most  precious  21ft  we  possess  other 
than  life  it.seU  is  our  cift  of  sieht  No 
other  .sensory  mechanism  provides  as 
much  information  concerning  our  en- 
vironment as  do  our  eyes,  and  no  other 
source  of  information  provides  an  over- 
whelmina  base  for  the  decisions  which  we 
make  in  our  daily  lives.  VisualU-  handi- 
capped children  are  educationally  handi- 
capped in  the  80  percent  of  the  school 
tasks  which  are  based  on  vision  One- 
sixth  of  our  motorists  have  visual  handi- 


caps of  which  they  are  unaware— yet  90 
percent  of  all  the  automobile  driving  de- 
cisions they  make  are  ba.sed  on  sight 

Today  heavy  demands  in  education  and 
scientific  observation  require  long  hours 
of  looking  at  instruments,  small  print, 
symbols,  and  microscopic  objects.  Pro- 
lonKed  and  critical  .seeing  plays  a  vital 
role  in  all  professional  activities.  When 
58  percent  of  our  population  has  some 
visual  deficiency— the  productivity  of  our 
Nation  must  reflect  the  burden  civiliza- 
tion has  placed  on  our  eyes 

We  are  looking  at  general  \  isual  prob- 
lems which  afflict  most  of  our  people  ana 
specific  problems  which  seriously  affect 
millions. 

For  reasons  we  have  yet  to  compre- 
hend there  are  more  malfunctions  of  the 
eve  than  any  other  ortian  of  our  body. 
We  have  over  450.000  blind  persons  in 
the  Nation,  a  figure  which  is  increased 
by  one  every  15  minutes.  Four  thousand 
people  go  blind  every  year  from  one  eye 
disease  alone,  glaucoma  An  estimated 
1  million  Americans  over  40  years  of 
at^e  have  glaucoma  and  do  not  even 
know  It  Early  detection  and  treatment 
can  control  the  progress  of  this  disease 
for  most  of  these  million  people;  we  are 
discouraged,  however,  that  a  great  many 
of  them  will  not  be  treated  untQ  it  is  too 
Ipte  to  prevent  damage  and  ultimate 
total  or  partial  blindness.  Cataracts,  de- 
generative changes  in  the  eyes  and  brain, 
and  a  host  of  generally  nonblindini;  In- 
fections and  disorders  complete  the  list 
of  conditions  which  damage  the  intricate 
visual  mstniments  which  nature  has  so 
carefully  constructed.  It  is  our  aim  to 
learn  how  to  prevent,  alleviate,  or  cure 
these  afflictions  and  to  do  so  for  as  many 
of  those  affected  as  possible. 

The  prospects  for  giant  strides  in  this 
critical  area  of  our  Nation's  health  have 
been  significantly  upgraded  in  recent 
advances  in  the  field.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  contribution  to  scientific 
understanding  of  the  visual  process  by 
two  American  physiologists.  Drs.  George 
Wald  and  Haldan  Keffer  Hartllne.  was 
recogni/ed  recently  by  the  Nobel  Prize 
Committee.  Tins  recognition,  as  well  as 
the  eminence  of  otlier  eye  researchers  in 
our  Nation,  .suggests  that  we  possess  a 
competence  for  understanding  of  which 
we  should  take  full  advantavie. 

It  IS  the  potential  nt  this  national 
leadership  which  the  propK>sed  legislation 
IS  all  about  Section  453  of  the  measure 
before  us  sf>eciflcally  authorizes  the  Sec- 
r^tan.-  to  'provide  r raining  and  instruc- 
tion and  establish  and  maintain  trainee- 
ships  and  fellowships,  in  the  National 
Eye  Institute  and  el.sewhere  in  matters 
relatln'.r  to  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  blindlnt;  eye  diseases  and 
visual  disorders  with  such  stipends  and 
allowances — including  travel  and  sub- 
sistence expenses — for  trainees  and 
fellows  as  he  deems  necessan'.  and.  In 
addition,  provide  for  such  traininu.  In- 
struction, and  traineeships  and  for  such 
fellowships  through  grants  to  public  or 
other  nonprofit  institutions"  This  em- 
phasis on  training  is  not  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  conduct  and  support  of  research 
on  new  treatment  and  cures  for  blinding 
eye  dlsea.ses  and  v.sual  disorders 

Mr    Speaker,    I    have   purposely    not 
provided  elaborate  statistics  on  the  visual 


problems  of  our  people  in  my  remarks 
These  are  pitiful  and  frightening.  You 
have  heard  them  before  from  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  are  interested  In 
this  measure.  We  know  the  dimension.- 
of  the  problem— let  us  get  on  with  the 
solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  is  growing  im- 
patient with  our  inert.la  on  this  matter 
Tliere  Is  a  growing  interest,  a  stimu- 
lated scientific  community  and  a  new 
.sense  of  optimism  stemming  from  re- 
search which  has  already  yielded  resulus 
with  promise  of  new  breakthroughs  m 
the  future.  It  Is  time  to  Identify  and 
locus  our  fiscal  and  manpower  resources 
which  are  consistent  with  the  national 
need  in  this  area.  A  new  rallying  point 
is  required:  the  National  Eye  Institute 
will  pro\1de  this  and  It  will  succeed  just 
as  similar  organizations  have  succeeded 
in  the  solution  of  equally  complex  prob- 
lems. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  take  favor- 
able action  on  this  urgent  measure. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  m 
support  of  H.R.  12843.  which  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Welfare  unanimously. 

The  National  Eye  Institute  will  pro- 
vide a  means  of  communication  between 
scientists  in  the  other  Institutes  which 
we  do  not  now  enjoy. 

Neglect  In  the  study  of  blinding  dis- 
ease has  not  arisen  because  of  Inability 
to  seek  solutions  or  inability  to  secure 
skilled  and  competent  Investigators 
Rather  the  toll  of  blindness  continues 
because  of  lack  of  a  sense  of  urgency 
and  the  absence  of  programs  to  solve 
the  problems. 

We  need  a  program  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  blindness  from  variations  in  the 
shape  of  the  eye  such  as  occurs  in  near- 
sightedness. We  lack  adequate  programs 
in  the  best  methods  of  rehabilitatin-: 
those  already  hopelessly  blind  and  in 
programs  dealing  with  engineering 
methods  to  provide  the  development  of 
other  senses  in  those  who  cannot  use 
their  sight. 

This  neglect  is  not  due  to  lack  of  con.- 
passion  or  of  interest  in  these  fields  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Institutes  ol 
Health. 

It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  blindness  and 
blinding  eye  disease  cannot  have  the 
priority  required  in  an  institute  witli 
major  interest  and  priorities  in  an  un- 
related field. 

When  an  institute  encompasses  many 
broad  fields,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  special  i)olicy  for  one  area  with 
special  needs  and  to  provide  programs 
which  apply  to  this  area  to  the  exclusion 
of  others.  Tills  can  be  done  onlv  in  an  in- 
stitute designed  for  a  single  specialized 
field. 

It  IS  estimated  that  the  percentage  of 
neuro-ophthalmic  patients  in  an  oph- 
thalmolonist's  practice  is  less  th.an  1  per- 
cent, and  the  percentaee  of  blindness 
caused  bv  neuro-ophlhalniic  di.sease  is 
less  than  10  i)ercent. 

OphthalmoloL'v  is  uenerallv  included 
m  medical  schools  as  one  of  ihe  i^urcical 
soeclalties.  This  was  more  justified  in 
the  past  than  in  the  present  Sureery  and 
surgical  training  are  still  the  prime  nre- 
occupalion  of  ophthalmologists,  but  it  is 
probably  fair  to  say  that  the  major  ad- 
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vances  of  the  specialty  iri  the  past  50 
vears  have  been  In  medical  ophthal- 
mology anS  in  the  diagnosis  and  recognl- 

^'r^rcoma,  for  ^stance  altho^h 
significant  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  technique  of  surge^^  the 
"reatest  advances  have  been  made^ 
the  diagnostic  selection  of  cases  for  sur- 
■  erv  and  in  the  medical  mariagenient  ol 
^Sucoma.  Similariy,  with  detachment, 
tie  Sasing  use  of  photocoa^u  atlon 
and  laser  radiation  has  Pi-ogressively  ad- 
\  anced  the  noncuttlng  aspects  of  detach- 

■"SihtTaSorogy  IS  in  the  ambl^ous 
position  of  being  neither  clearly  a  surgi- 
cal nor  medical  specialty.  It  has  equal 
contacts  with  both  major  disciplines  to 
sav  nothing  of  its  commitment  to  optics 
which  sets  it  outside  the  realm  of  eithe^ 
Its  linkage  to  ear.  nose,  and  throat  wm 
I  marriage  of  economic  convenience  and 
i^Jen  more  ambivalent.  It  is  now  an 
.luachronism.  ^,  .    .     „  . 

To  expect  an  institute  which  is  pri- 
marily concerned  with  neurology  to  over- 
^  the  needs  of  ophthalmology  is  as  il- 
logical as  it  would  be  to  subordinate 
ophthalmology  in  the  neurologic  sciences 
or  other  major  disciplines  in  medical 
schools,  and  this  has  l^en  accompUJied 
as  the  schools  have  sufficiently  matured. 
We  now  feel  that  NIH  has  developed 
to  a  comparable  stage  of  maturity  wheii 
t  is  appropriate  to  establish  a  separate 
and    peer    status    for    ophthalmology 

"TnlXTSSe  we  would  envisage 
an  entire  council  drawn  from  persons 
concerned  with  vision  and  an  adm^ls- 
tratlon  dedicated  exclusively  to  this  field. 
When  the  council  met  we  would  expect 
them  to  address  themselves  entirely  to 
problems   of    eye   diseases,   training   of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  for 
SsuS  care  in  this  country  identification 
o    the  most  urgent  areas  for  ophthalmic 
research,  and  application  of  these  re- 
searches to  the  care  of  the  patient.  A 
seoarate  supervision  in  the  form  of  an 
E^e  Institute  is  the  most  effective  way  ^ 
accomplishing  the  ideals  which  we  aim 

^°  For  these  reasons.  Mr.  Speaker  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill  before 

"^iJJ^EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  a  National 
E?e  Insttiute  in  the  National  Inst  ^tes 
of  Health  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple 

""ihad  the  honor  of  appearing  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
welfare  in  support  of  H.R.  5260.  wWch 
I  introduced  and  which  is  similar  to  the 
measure  we  are  considering  today.  Also 
imd  the  opportunity  to  read  in  detail 
the  testimony  of  all  who  appeared  before 
that  subcommittee. 

Perusal  of  the  testimony  offered  would 
reduce  this  question  to  its  most  simPle 
terms-  No  one  is  shying  away  from  the 
Inormous  problems  which  eye  dgeases 
and  eye  traumas  present  to  the  United 
States  and  the  worid:  the  difference  is 
in  the  approach. 

The  distinguished  Surgeon  General  of 
the  united  States,  Dr.  WilUam  H.  Stew- 
art his  aides  and  his  superiors  at  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
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Welfare,  believe  that  the  best  and  the 
most  co^d  be  accomplished  through  the 
TeSntion  of  the  status  quo;  .continmng 
eve  research  within  the  province  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness, 
^ically.  Dr.  Stewart  holds  that  eye 
research    demands    a    neurological    ap- 
oroach  Further,  he  warns  us  that  to  es- 
Kh  a  separate  National  Eye  Institute 
would   entaU   additional   admmistratlve 
costs  of  approximately  $800,000. 

Dr  Stewart,  If  I  understand  his  testi- 
mony cleariy.  also  takes  the  position 
that  the  NINDB  has  great  difficulty  in 
finding  eye  specialists  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  desired  to  extend  eye  research; 
therefore  eye  research  could  not  be  ex- 
panded even  with  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  Institute. 

On  the  other  hand,  witness  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  our  Nation's  most  pro- 
minent ophthalmologists  and  lay  lead- 
Ss  Si  eye  research,  which  to  me  refutes 
Dr.  Stewarii's  and  the  HEW  position. 

With  due  respect  to  Dr.  Stewart  and 
he  has  my  deepest  respect,  It  would  ap- 
pear to  m.e  that  we  will  not.  we  cannot 
Start  moving  toward  a  desired  program 
of  eye  research  until  we  provide  what 
?hese  eminent  researchers  find  prereq- 
uisite—that  is  a  separate  National  Eye 

^"^Sris'take  up  Dr.  Stewart's  Points— 
at  least  my  interpretation  of  his  points— 

°"ThIreTs  no  question  that  neurology 
plays  a  role  in  eye  diseases  but  the 
ophthalmolic  witnesses  pointed  out  that 
?he  other  disciplines  within  inedicine 
Sewlse  are  concerned  in  eye  diseases. 
Further  they  take  the  reverse  position— 
SS  eye  research  could  provide  answers 
to  dlS^i  in  other  fields  of  medicine. 

I  biw  to  no  one.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  my 
concern  for  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers 
money  but  considering  the  sums  that 
SlTcongress  has  authorized  for  various 
purposes.  I  do  not  find  myself  frightened 
by  the  threat  that  an  aPProprlaUon  of 
$800,000  may  be  required  to  prime  the 
pump  for  adequate  eye  research. 

In  this  Nation  today  we  are  spendiiig 
aDDTOximately  $1  bUlion  a  year  toad 
?ho«  already  blinded.  But  for  research  to 
dSver  the  causes  of  eye  diseases  and 
?rSt^.  to  prevent  future  blindness,  we 
spent  only  $18  million  last  year. 

l?Je  Public  Health  Service  more  or 
lei^kes  the  position  that  further  ^x- 
Snditures  for  eye  research  woiJld  not  be 
SSessary  because  that  research  is  at  its 

^^eSTgain  I  find  myself  In  disagree- 
ment^ith  HEW  and  in  agreement  with 
"^  IndeSndent  medical  witness^.  They 
hf^e  explained  why  there  has  been  dif- 
Ktyi?i  obtaining  the  qualitative  and 
qSantltative  personnel  which  would  be 

^^S^^rt^thTr^ctanoe  of  proml- 

Sls^d^^Sr^fsfaU^uE  cLS 
of  a  neurological  approach  They  assure 
us  that  with  a  separate  Nation^  Eye  In- 
stitiTto  there  would  be  no  difficulty  In 
obtaining  the  personnel;  in  fact  I  detect 
tSe  wUtogneS^  of  these  distinguished 
men  to  assume  these  positions  even  at  a 
Sic  economic  sacrifice  on  their  parts. 
For  iryears  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 


lived  with  eye  research  bemg  conducted 
within  the  context  of  the  National  In- 
stitute   of    Neurological    Diseases    and 

Blindness.  ^,        .     «_j 

WhUe  it  is  not  my  Intention  to  find 
fault  with  past  accomplishmerits,  I  inust 
n  good  conscience  state  the  belief  that 
the  results  have  not  been  what  we  need 
and  what  we  want. 

I  believe  firmly  that  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  Nation  to  try  this  new 
approach  which  has  been  offered  aiid 
condoned  by  the  very  men  who  live  with 
these  problems  daily .  „  „  „  j 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  measure  and 
the  establishment  at  the  eariiest  possible 
mordent  of  the  National  Eye  Institute. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  strongly 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  tor  the 
Salsaee  of  H  R.  12843.  a  bill  to  pronde 
?or  the  establishment  of  a  National  Eye 
Inst  tute.  I  have  always  been  concerned 
about  the  health  Problems  associated 
with  visual  disorders  and  introduced  a 
Similar  bill.   H.R-   586,   on  January   10, 

^^No  one  can  deny  that  blindness  and 
other  visual  disorders  pose  one  of  tne 
most  se -ere  health  problems  in  America 
Joday   More  than  90  million  Americans 
sSffer  from  vision  Problems,  moijoven 
34  million  of  our  citizens  are  afflicted 
with  some  sort  of  Permanent  visua   dis- 
order which  cannot  be  corrected  ^ithm 
the     range     of     Pr^sent-day     sc  entific 
knowledge.  To  my  way  of  thinking    an 
independent  Eye  Institute  and  a  massive 
research  program  are  necessary  to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  all  visual  afflictions. 

we  spend  $1  billion  annual  y  foi   the 
care  of  the  blind,  for  vocational  rehabili- 
UtTon.    special    schools    and    textbooks_ 
However   the  entire  budget  foi  eye  re 
fearch  in  fiscal  1967  was  little  more  than 
flS  miSon.  Despito  other  Governmen 
funds    and    private    sources,    the    total 
'amount  spenUn  the  same  Ascal  ^ear  .^as 
still  barely  $24  million.  In  other  %\oids^ 
lei  than  21.2  percent  of  all  money  spent 
in  fiscalige?  in  relation  to  visual  prob- 
ems^is  used  to  discover  the  underlying 
causes  of  eve  disease  and  disorders.  This 
ne?centaWis  i^owhere  near  sufficient.  I 
Strongly  believe  that  we  must  concen- 
trate more  on  curing  substantial  num- 
bers of  eye  diseases  -bich  discomfort  ou 
citizens.  This,  in  turn,  ^'i"  ^ff«=^.'^^^„^  'J, 
duce  our  expenditures  to  help  those  we 
Cannot  cure  to  adjust  to  a  "seeing    so- 

""' Again  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  H.R.  12843.  The  formal  es- 
tabhshment  of  a  separate  National  Eye 
i?i5tituto  will  go  a  long  way  toward  meet- 
S    he  need  for  more  intensive  research 
into  this  vast  problem  area.  Eventual 
prSres    in  the  form  of  cures  for  a  sub- 
Ktial  portion  of  all  Amencans  afflicted 
with  vtsu^al  disorders  will  certainly  f  olk,^^^ 
Mr    RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker    I  would 
like  to  add  my  strong  support  for  the 
eg^slation  before  us  which  would  amend 
the  Sic  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  t?e  establishment  of  a  National  Eye 
institute  within  the  National  Institutes 

°'Snce  ^January  of  1966.  when  our  dis- 
tinSed  coneague.  the  gentleinan 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rooney],  intro- 
duced his  bUl  H.R.  12373.  we  can  assume 
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that  more  than  48.000  men,  women  and 
children  have  lost  their  sight  We  can 
make  this  assumption  because  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Itnown  number  of  persons 
who  are  newly  blinded  each  year  Today 
we  have  some  450,000  blind  persona  In 
the  Nation.  Over  half  of  these  are  totally 
blind  and  the  remainder  severaly  handi- 
capped by  marked  visual  incapacities.  If 
we  add  to  this  pitiful  situation  another 
3»2  million  Americans  who  suffer  from 
serious  and  noncorrectable  visual  defects, 
a  million  of  whom  cannot  read  ordinary 
type  with  the  aid  of  glasses,  we  then 
have  a  population  of  4  million  who  can- 
not see  at  all  or  cannot  see  very  much. 
This  staggerini?  figure  is  underscored 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  legally 
blmd  persons  is  tceepmu  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  population  as  a  whole. 
Work-loss  days  m  persons  45  years  or 
older  due  to  chronic  visual  impairment 
will  probably  be  in  the  order  of  2.000  this 
year  The  work  force  of  the  Nation  has 
always  been  affected  by  eye  conditions. 
For  exartiple.  a  1959-61  .survey  reported 
124.000  persons  as  limited  in  their  major 
activity  due  to  chronic  visual  impair- 
ments This  >?roup  ranked  Uth  out  of  the 
25  conditions  which  were  studied  Finally, 
a  recent  study  in  Florida  of  1.500  children 
with  reading  difficulties  indicated  that  77 
percent  of  them  suffered  abnormalities 
of  binocular  eye  control  Agreement  has 
not  been  reached  on  the  interpretation 
of  this  data  as  it  relates  to  the  ability 
to  read,  but  whatever  the  cause  or  tech- 
nicalities are.  '.seeing  to  read"  is  a  very 
important  problem  in  the  education  sec- 
tor of  our  Nation. 

We  are  not  without  progress  in  diatr- 
nosis  and  treatment  of  eye  conditions, 
even  in  complicated  disorders  .such  as 
glaucoma  ar.d  cataracts  There  are  new 
methods  of  unmaskuii;  low-pressure 
glaucoma,  improvements  ;n  cataract 
surgery,  drugs  noted  and  removed  from 
the  market  oecaose  of  a  cataract-pro- 
ducing side  erfect.  new  understanding  of 
the  role  of  heredity  In  certam  eye  con- 
ditions, and  continuing  success  in  corneal 
transplants. 

It  ;.s  encouraging  that  these  and  other 
developments  have  taken  place,  because 
they  serve  to  prove  the  point  The  point 
IS  that  research  pays  off— it  has  already 
paid  off,  as  I  have  just  mentioned — and 
it  will  pay  off  more  if  it  is  .stepped  up 
and  aimed  dh^ectly  at  the  problem  If 
private  and  community  efforts,  together 
with  the  e.xcelient  but  inadequate  pro- 
gram at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  can  accomplish  so  much  with 
.so  little,  it  seems  a  loKical  deduction  that 
greatt'r  identification  And  effort  are  In 
order  The  Institute  in  which  vision  re- 
search and  training  itr^*  now  conducted 
and  supported  ha^  done  well,  yet  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  Institutes  appro- 
priation Ls  obligated  to  vision  I  believe 
that  a  separate  eye  institute  is  needed  as 
a  strong  central  source  of  intensified 
research  and  training  designed  specific- 
ally to  conquer  blindness. 

Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a  genuine  need 
to  focus  more  attention  on  eye  care  and 
eye  problems,  concerning  which  there  is 
a  surprising  degree  of  ignorance  and 
fear  among  lur  people  There  is  no  ad- 
vertised commodity  on  the  market 
through  whiCh  public  awareness  is  pro- 


moted and  through  which  people  are  en- 
couraged to  caje  for  their  eyes  and  have 
regular  examinations.  Cosmetics  have 
not  been  to  the  eye  what  toothpaste 
has  been  to  dental  care  A  prosrram  of 
public  education  would  be  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  the  proposed  Institute's 
activities. 

I  believe  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of 
ophthalmologists  in  our  country.  I  have 
been  informed  that  this  specialty  has  not 
developed  and  grown  as  well  as  .some  of 
the  others  As  of  November  1.  1967.  there 
were  8.272  ophthalmolocists  in  the 
United  State.s — about  one  for  every  25.000 
persons  About  50  of  these  eve  .specialists 
were  in  Government  or  military-  estab- 
lishment's, about  75  In  full-time  re.search. 
and  about  too  in  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  Of  course  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge concerning  abnormal  functioning  of 
the  eyes  is  not  left  to  !)hvsicians  alone: 
there  are  many  others  in  the  basic  scien- 
tific disciplines  who  are  .skilled  mve.sti- 
s'ators  and  who  are  searching  for  cau.ses, 
cures,  and  treatments  It  might  even  be 
said  that  f^ye  doctors  in  the  course  of 
practice  are  contributing  to  research  and 
understandint; 

As  we  know.  too.  there  is  a  great  need 
for  more  opUimetrist,*; — and  optometric 
teaching  facilitie.s — for  the.se  eye  care 
spt>ciali.st,s  render  the  inajontv  of  vision 
carp  in  this  rountrv-  We  must  have  more 
training  and  facilities  in  the  opt-ometric 
area  of  vision  care  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  our  population  growth  So  I  was 
particularlv  pleased  that  the  committee 
•f'Pfirt  stated  that  the  Advisoi-y  Council 
to  the  new  Eye  Institute  -would  consist 
of  persons  especially  qualified  in  prob- 
lems relating  to  vision,  and  would  in- 
clude ophtlialmologisls.  optometrists, 
and  other  .-.peciallsts  m  vision  disorders  " 
In  addition,  authorization  is  included  m 
the  bill  for  training,  instruction,  trainee- 
ships,  and  fellowships  in  optometn.' 

I  strongly  believe  a  .separate  E^-e  Insti- 
tute would  encourage  in.>re  voung  pe«)ple 
t.3  prepare  as  technicians  in  studies  of 
the  eye  or  take  up  the  full  course  of  study 
for  ophthalmology. 

In  summary.  Mr  Speaker,  the  e.stab- 
lishment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute  is 
essential  A  relatively  .small  investment 
would  enable  our  .scientists  to  bring  the 
scource  of  blindness  under  control  and 
••v^ntually  cure  or  prevent  eye  diseases. 
Public  knowldge  of  such  a  center  would 
create  awareness  of  eyesight  problems 
and  promote  projier  care  and  examina- 
tion Federal  action  m  this  matter  would 
stimulate  support  in  other  .sectors:  State, 
community  foundations,  and  other  pri- 
vate organizations.  A  further  and  im- 
portant outcome  would  be  to  encourage 
people  to  enter  the  field  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy where  a  critical  shortage  exists  ALso, 
any  major  advance  or  discovery  which 
would  siKnlflcantly  reduce  the  growth 
rate  of  blindne.ss  would  soon  reduce  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  to  the  blind. 
Such  payments  average  close  to  $100  mil- 
lion annually  and  it  is  not  imthink- 
able  that  an  Eye  Institute  would  even- 
tually pay  for  itself 

Mr  Speaker  our  international  health 
organizations  today  are  making  plans 
for  the  total  eradication  of  certain  dis- 
eases, such  as  malaria  and  smallpox. 
They  can  do  so  realistically  because  they 


know  the  cause  of  these  and  similar  dis- 
eases. Why  do  we  not  seek  a  like  under- 
standing of  the  causes  of  blindness  with  a 
greater  dedication  and  determination^ 
Perhaps  5  or  10  years  from  now  we  would 
be  able  to  set  a  national  goal  for  the 
eradication  of  blindness.  A  National  Eye 
Institute  is  the  essential  first  step  in 
this  direction,  and  I  most  strongly  urre 
approval  of H.R  12843. 

Mr.  GILBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R  12843,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute,  set  up  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  which  would 
conduct  and  support  research  relating  to 
blinding  eye  diseases  and  visual  dis- 
orders, including  research  and  training' 
in  the  special  health  problems  and  re- 
quirements of  the  blind.  I  commend  the 
author  of  this  proposal,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Fred  B 
Rodney,  and  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  TenzerI,  for 
their  foresight  and  efforts  In  behalf  of 
thlsbUl. 

This  is  a  progressive  measure,  one  that 
is  worthy  of  Congress  tradition  as  a 
leader  In  the  field  of  health  care  and  re- 
search. All  of  us  here  In  Congress  de- 
pending so  heavily  as  we  do  on  our  eyes, 
understand  its  means.  I  urue  favorah!' 
consideration  of  this  bill  and  the  estab- 
lishment, without  delay,  of  a  National 
Eye  Institute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  that  by  1975.  un- 
less there  is  a  dramatic  breakthrough  iii 
eye  research  and  treatment,  there  will 
be  some  16  million  blind  persons  in  the 
world.  Even  today,  in  the  United  States 
alone,  there  are  three  and  a  half  million 
men,  women,  and  children  suffering  from 
l)ermanent  and  serious  eye  defects.  It  l^■ 
estimated  that  nearly  90  million  Ameri- 
cans suffer  Irom  some  .sort  of  eye  trouble 
At  this  moment,  there  are  more  than  in 
million  in  the  world  who  are  blind. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  with  all  th. 
effort  and  money  that  has  been  put  into 
medical  research,  most  diseases  of  the 
eye  remain  a  myster>'  to  doctors.  Eighty 
percent  of  all  loss  of  vision  in  the  United 
States  results  from  diseases  of  which  the 
causes  are  unknown.  Surely  that  alone  is 
testimony  to  the  Importance  of  this 
legislation 

In  economic  terms,  the  burden  of  eye 
diseases  is  staggering.  Public  assistance 
Is  extended  to  more  than  100.000  blind 
persons.  Society  pays  for  special  facili- 
ties, books,  teachers  and  materials  for 
no  less  than  20.000  blind  children  attend- 
ing elementary'  and  secondary  .school.- 
The  upkeep  is  tremendous  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  centers  and  other  facili- 
ties to  restore  the  productiveness  of  the 
blind.  I  have  no  figure  of  how  much  so- 
ciety pays  for  this  grevious  debility  but 
it  Is  enormous,  and  we  obviously  cannot 
measure  blindness  in  monetan,'  term.': 
alone 

But.  as  an  example,  let  me  point  out  to 
you  the  story  recently  broiipht  to  my  at- 
tention of  one  blinding  disease.  In  1953. 
doctors  made  the  discovery  that  too 
much  oxygen  administered  to  premature 
Infants  resulted  in  retrolental  fibro- 
plasia, a  cause  of  blindness.  As  a  result 
of  the  discovery,  the  incidence  of  this 
di.sea,se  fell  from  1.900  cases  in  1952  to 
only  28  in  1958.  Happily,  this  terrible 
condition  is  today  a  rarity.  But  If  this 
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August    1,    1968  ^.KJI^K^I^  .        „       ^    ,«  feet  any  act  done  or  any  right  uccrumg  or 

,      «   rr^r  Wfj^T      recommend    to    their   respective    House,   as  feet  aj.y  act  ^^^  ^  proceeding  had  or 

discovery  had  come  only  a  year  later,     i^^i""    .  "^l^Vn^Pd  in  any  civu  cause  before  such 

SISne  cost  of  care  for  the  addition-     '"li^Tt"  the  House  recede  from  ite  disagree-  ^^^J^^^^^.'^^u,  In    rights   and   Uabmtles 

rd'comTlVyeaTlater,  the  cost  would      ^fuows:   in  lleu^r  ^^^^^^^^IZT ^n-     -me  ex^nt.  as  ir  such  an.endn.ent  Uad  not 

^^^^r^d^^jena.  ^SrH::he  Cited  as  «...  I^H^— ^^-^^^n^/T^ 

a  project  that  is  merely  humane    as  ir  ^^^^  ^^  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1968  V  ^^^^^    amended,    may    be    prosecuted    and 

humaneness    alone  ,^;"e    "Ot    SV^Clent  _                i_feDERAL  payment  AUTHORI-  i^Hed  in  the  same  manner  '^"d  with  the 

reason  for  passage  of  the  bill.  This  meas-       titu!.       r          nation  same  effect   as  if   this  title  had   not  been 

iS^HBSfS  £~S^^^HB  St^HiSSiE 

bhndlng  eye  diseases,  blindne^  and  other  SJ^.^.^JL,  30,  968;  and 'n-rt^"^^{;?,,\'-  S'3^"l"^  -^r^^eSentTmad"  ^y  sec- 
visual  defects.  Its  work  will  be  of  benefit  ^^^^^^  .j^^^  30.  i969-.  and  (2)  t)y  «trlKyig  ber  31  isff?  in  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
not  only  to  the  thousands.  Perhaps  mU-  ^^^  .,70.000,000-  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  uon  203  of^tms  t  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 
ions.  Who  will  be  saved  from  blindness  .,90,000,000'.  ^^  hi-amendments  to  the  dis- 
It  will  be  of  benefit  to  society,  both  at  ..,^^,^  n-AMENDij^^  to  t^  dis^  ^?^°op^lumbia  sales  tax  act 
home  and  abroad.                           ,      ,„  trict    o^„  ifi^YJ^^^^P  i947  IStd^  the  district  op  Columbia  use 

Mr  speaker,  the  American  people  wil  franchise  tax  act  op  1947  an^  ^^^ 

be  grateful  to  the  Congress  for  approval  ..^^  301.  Section  3  of  title  YI  "JJ^^^^^'^^  ..g^c    301.  Section   107   of  the  District   of 

of  this  bill.  A  recent  Gallup  PoU  disclosed  ,,,,,  of  Columbia  ^l^^^^^^^'^^^^.l^l^Jt  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act   ,  DC.  Code^  sec.  47- 

that  Americans  fear  blindness  only  sec-  Act  of  1947  (^■^■^^^?^f-^^^-  2601,  par.  7)    is  amended   by   striking   out 

H   fViTancpr  as  a  debilitating  disease,  amended  to  read  as  fo"o'l                     .j.  ,.  provided,  however.  That  the  word     food 

^Oductive  lives  if  only  they  had  the  use  determined  in  accordance  v^ith  the  foUou       -entence^     1  n^^    ^^    ^^^^    ^^^^^^^_    ^^^^     ^^ 

of  their  eves.  This  bill  will  do  so  very  ^g  table:  wines'  ,    , 

much  to  keep  these  eyes  functioning.  ..  .^j   the    taxable   in-  ..g      302.  subsection  ^a)  of  section  ii4  of 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the  come  is :  ""^e  tax  is .  ^  ^^  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  1  Dr 

?^^^-n^^iSr.^i;—  ::;::::.:  —      ^^!^.^^^^^^=^^ 

Sixr^:^^^^!^?-   or^SKut-noi^^r^o---  '^B^^^^-^z^^.^:i^ 

^Tm^fon^tr^econslder  was  laid  on  the  ,.„  .10,000...-  ^^^J^^^-,^-     .f '^eta?  Lau  not  l^-or^e^nj^^^-^^e 

table.              over    *10,000.......  S4i0  plus  C',    of^ex-  in^posed  ^^^^^^^^^iXl^Zluon  of  any  In- 

c€S8  over  $10,000,  ^,'^°;;'^;  P  ^^^^   p^je,  switchboard,  apparatus, 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ..g^  202.  (a)  Section  2  of  title  VII  of  such           equipment  as  Is  properly  attributable  to 

°^^^"^  Act    (DC    Code,   sec.  47-1571a)    is  amended  .^ch  installation.                      ,     ^           ^.     .. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  by  striking  out  '5  per  centum'  and  Inserting         „  ,(3,   The  term  "local  telephone  service 

unanimous  consent  that   all  Members  j^  ^      thereof '6  per  centum'.  means—                           ,  ^...^•K^nA  KVRt..m 

1„«  viovp  =;  leeislatlve  days  in  which  to  '°."^!r  section  3  of  title  vni  of  such  Act         .,  .,j,  ^he  access  to  a  local  telephone  system. 

i^?sr  °' '"  """"'"  ""^     2  SB  L"s.sr-,s&4':'^'-"  - '  .^;^  _,  „  ^.^^^ 

There  was  no  objection.  ..  .,4^  employees.— Every      employer      re-  connection  with  a  serrlce  described  in  clause 

aulred   to  deduct   and   withhold   tax   under  ,1,  of  this  subparagraph. 

"                           ,  ,„,  this  article  shall  make  a  "turn  of^and  pay  to             ^^^  ..^^^j  telephone  service"  does  not 

rm^rPFRENCE  REPORT  ON  H-R.  16361.  ^he  District,  the  tax  required  to  ^e  wtin                            ^g^vlce  which  Is  a  "toU  telephone 

?^^S^Tr-?OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE  i,eld  under  this  article  lor  such  Pe^ods  and  mciu          >  ,^  ^^^^^  communication  service 

^^^l^^  ^^  «"<=^  "^^  ^  "^^  °'''''"  °'  Columbia  f/^^-^aned  in  subparagraphs  (C.  and  (D. 

ACrrOP1968  council  may  prescribe/                                                 ...,c)   The   term   "toll    telephone   service 

.p^^he"SSJr-^PO?rorth^  Sll      ,oi-c^n^.^Sil5USn^^?r-ed.      -.^.?frateiephonicquallt^com^nlcat.n 

«-^    '«^?^   Src^O^^SS^^^d  -^.'^S^P^.    TO    P..    EMP.o..n.s    K.-  -Which    (^^-re^-  -  ---  a'- 

nue  for  the  District  of   Columbia,   miq  ^°^              ^^^^  of  any  employer-  ^^^^     transmission  time  of  each  individual 

for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanlrnous  TtrRt.      ^^^  p^^^^^t  to  this  article  is  re-  ^Jf^^^^tion  and  (b)  the  charge  is  paid 

consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man-                     withhold  taxes  on  wages,  make  a  ^^  g^^^  ^^d 

agers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  ^           of  such  taxes,  and  pay  to  the  District  witn              ^^^^^  ^^^^^  entities  the  sub- 

fnUeu  of  the  report.  the  taxes  required  to  be  withheld  pursuant  (                 payment  of  a  periodic  charge 

■me  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill,  to  this  article,  and  ,determln^  as  a  flat  amount  or  ^P°n  /'^e 

^!  ^PVAkIk    Is  there  objection  to         "■(2)   who   fails  to   withhold   such   t.^xes^  ^  ^^^^  ^,^     ^  transmission  time,   to 

The  SPEAKKl.  IS  ^pntleman    from  make  such  return,  or  pay  to  the  District  the  d        rlvllege  of  an  unlimited  number  of  tele- 

the     request    of     the     gentleman    irom  mas^  required  to  be  withheld  pursuant  to  the^pn  ^^^^^^j^^ions  to  or  from  all  or  a 

South  Carolina?  ^hls  article.                                   ^          .  ^„,  ^  substantial   portion   of   the   persons  having 

There  was  no  objection.                                    ^^^^e  shall  be  imposed  on  such  employer  a  ^^^  or  radio  telephone  stations  in  a 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement.                       clvll   penalty    (in  addition  to  any  criminal  'Jg^j  „ea  which  Is  outside  the  local  tele- 

Se  Conference  report  and  statement    ^p^^i^y  provided  for  in  this  -rocie,   of  5  ^^f^^%^,^^  .^ea  in  which  the  station  pro- 

arJL%Xows:                                                        ^ror^^'^x^U^sU^Xln^Tr  ^^^  --.rT^ftir^pS'Smmunicat.on 

Co.^«..c.  R«.OHT  (H.  nrrr.  No.  1829)  is  for  not  more  ^than ^°- rTach'nddltlona.  sen-lce"  -a--^^^,,,.on  service  furnished 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU-  ^"^^'^'^^Vractlon  thereof  during  wW^^                       a    subt^rtbeT  which    entitles    the    sub- 
agreeing    votes   of   the   two   H°use8   on   the  montn      ^^^^^^    ^^^  exceeding  25  per  c.en-  ^°    ^    ^^'^'^^^ 

amendment  of  the  Senate  to  t^^  ,^"1  <^,^.  ^um  in  the  aggregate.'  ^'=^?,"     ^o  exclusive  or  priority  use  of  any 

i,«^^lt"orTrm^brar  \ir^i:rVi'  /;-orthL^Scrorc=hi?inc^oS;  com^^l^tlon  cuannel  or  groups  of  chan- 

^-^^r^r^^^^^  rnrPra°LS^°-Actofl9.shannotaf-  nels.  or 
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■•■(b)  to  the  UJM  of  an  intercommunica- 
tion system  for  '.he  subacrlber'a  »tt»tlons, 
regardleM  of  whether  such  channel,  groupe 
of  channels,  or  intercommunication  system 
may  be  connected  through  switching  with 
a  service  described  In  subparagraph    iB)    or 

•••|11)  switching  capacity,  extension  ilnee 
ar.d  stations,  or  other  aasociated  services 
which  are  provided  in  connection  with  and 
are  r.eccssary  or  unique  to  the  use  of.  chan- 
nels, or  systems  described  in  clause  ill  of  this 
suTparigrapa.  ai.d 

111  >  the  chAnnei  mileage  which  connects 
a  telephone  it,itlon  located  outside  a  local 
telephone  system  area  with  a  central  oBice  In 
such  local  '.elephone  system 
except  that  such  term  does  not  include  ajiy 
communicatioa  se.-vice  unless  .i  separate 
charge  is  made  .'')r  such  service  ' 

■3«c  i03  Section  lUibiiSl  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sa^es  Tax  Act  'DC  Cide  sec 
47  2601.  par  Uib)i2M  Is  amended  to  read 
as  .'oUows 

•  I  2 »  A I  Sales  of  transportation  and  com- 
munlcaUon  services  other  than  sales  of  local 
telephone  service 

■  ,Bi  Sa:es  if  local  telephone  service  ren- 
d.Ted  by  m""""  ^i  a  coin-operated  telephone 
iv Liable  to  the  public;  except  that  where 
suc.T  coin-operated  telephone  service  Is  fur- 
nished for  a  guaranteed  amount,  the  amounts 
pi. a  under  s'l-h  ,?u.irin'ee  pl.:s  .mv  ftxed 
.Ti  :.:hly  or  other  perl  xi:-  -har^e  sh.ill  be 
s.ioject  to  the  tax  lmpi>sfd  .:i  :>M:i.  telephone 
service  by  this  title  • 

Sec  304  Section  125  of  the  District  of 
Col  imbla  Sales  T.ix  Ac;  -DC  Code  sec  47- 
2a03i   19  amended  to  read   ^.^  follows 

•  -Sec.  125  A  tax  Is  Impose-l  upon  all 
vendors  for  the  privilege  ot  selling  .it  retail 
certain  tangible  personal  property  and  for 
the  privilege  of  selling  certain  selecied  serv- 
ices defined  as  "sales  at  retail"  in  this  title) 
The  rate  of  such  tax  shall  be  4  per  centum 
of  :he  vendor's  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of 
such  tangible  personal  propertv  and  services, 
except  that  the  rate  of  tax  with  respect  to 
sales  or  charges  tor  any  room  or  rooms.  lodg- 
ings or  accommodations,  rurnished  to  tran- 
sients by  any  hotel,  inn.  tourist  camp,  tourist 
cab::i  jt  .in>  .t.ier  place  in  which  rooms, 
lodgings,  or  iccunfimodatlons  are  regularly 
furnished  to  transients,  shall  be  5  per  centum 
of  -he  gross  receipts  from  such  sales  or 
cnargee,  md  the  rate  of  tax  with  respect  to 
sales  of  f  jod  for  human  consumption  off  the 
premises  where  such  rood  is  sold  shall  be  1 
per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  such 
sales  ■ 

Sec  305  a)  Section  128  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  DC  Code,  sec 
47  2605'   l.s  amended- 

•ill  by  adding  after  paragraph  ici  the  fol- 
lowing new  E>ajiu;raph 

■'•(d)  Sales  of  materials  and  services  to  the 
printing  clerks  uf  the  majority  and  minority 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
u.se  m  the  operation  of  such  rooms,  and  sales 
of  materials  and  services  rnatle  by  such  clerks 
HI  connection  with  the  operation  of  such 
rooms.'; 

■■r2)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'iD  Sales  of  food,  beverages,  and  other 
goods  made  to  any  person  for  use  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  majority  and  minority  cloak- 
ro«.>ma  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
sales  of  such  food,  beverages,  and  other  goods 
made  by  such  person  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  such  cloakrooms  ■;  and 

•■(31  by  redesignating  paragraph  tr)  as 
paragraph  i  qi 

bi  Paragraph  (di  of  such  section  128. 
added  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  laj  o: 
this  section,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  sales 
of  materials  and  serviceo  made  on  or  after 
January  1    1961 

■Sec.  306  Section  201  ib)  (31  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  •  D  C  Code,  sec  47- 
2701.  par  1 1  b;  i,2j  ,i  la  amiended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


■'  i3i  Sales  of  transporatlon  and  commu- 
nication services  other  than  sales  of  local 
telephone  service  ' 

••S«c  307  The  last  sentence  of  section  212 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  47  27021  Is  amended  U)  read  as  fol- 
lows The  rate  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  be  4  per  centum  of  the  sales 
price  of  the  tangible  perwinal  property  or 
services  rendered  or  sold  except  that  -he  rate 
of  tax  with  respect  to  sales  of  food  for  hu- 
man consumption  off  the  premises  where  such 
food  la  sold  shall  be  1  per  centum  of  the 
sales  price  nf  such  sales 

•Sec  308  Except  ,is  provided  In  section 
305ibi.  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  -ake  effect  on  the  Qrst  day  of  the  first 
month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
The  imposition  of  >ales  tax  "n  l<K-al  telephone 
service  shall  be  applicable  to  the  sales  price 
or  charge  made  by  a  vendor  for  local  tele- 
phone service  -as  stated  on  'he  bills  rendered 
to  the  purchaser  by  "he  vendor  on  .\nd  after 
such  effective  date 

TITLE   IV— GENER.\L  PROVISIONS 
"Sec.   401.   No   funds   appropriated   for   the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  used — 

••(1)  to  provide  transportation  for  students 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  If  the  transportation  Is  provided 
solely  to  change  the  rachU  balance  In  any 
public  school  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
■i2i  for  the  cost  if  education  .Including 
the  cost  of  tr.insport.illoni  of  any  individual 
in  an  element. iry  or  secondary  school  located 
outside  the  District  of  Columbl.a.  except  (A) 
any  handicapped  individual  for  whom  educa- 
tion facilities  do  not  exist  In  the  public  school 
system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  .and  (B) 
.any  individual  under  the  care,  custody,  or 
guardianship  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
placed  In  .i  foster  home  or  In  an  Institution 
located  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 

"Sec  402  No  funds  ipproprtated  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
be  used  to  furnish  materials  or  services  to 
■oromote  or  further  any  demonstration  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  influencing  legislation  or  other  gov- 
ernmental actions  of  the  United  .States  Gov- 
ernment or  the  government  -if  ':he  District  of 
Columbia,  except  that  nothing  In  this  section 
shall  preclude  the  >tovernment  "f  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  taking  such  emergency 
action  as  the  Comml-ssloner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  determines  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health,  safety,  or  welfare 
of  any  person  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

••Sbc    403.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec   25-107)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows:  The  District  of  Columbia  Council  shall 
have  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  Issuance,  transfer,  and  revocation  of 
licenses;   to  facilitate  and  Insure  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes;  to  govern  the  operation  of  the 
business  of  licensees,  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  sold 
by  each  class  of  licensees;    to  forbid  the  Is- 
suance of  licenses  for  manufacturing,  sale,  or 
storage  of  alcoholic  beverages  In  such  locali- 
ties in.  and  such  sections  and  portions  of.  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  the  Council  may  deem 
proper   in   the   public   Interest;    to   limit   the 
number  of  licenses  of  each  class  to  be  Issued 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to  limit  the 
number  of  licenses  of  each  class  in  any  lo- 
cality In.  or  sections  or  portions  of.  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  las  the  Council  may  deem 
proper  In  the  public  interest;   to  forbid  the 
Issuance  of  licenses  for  businesses  conducted 
on  such  premises  as  the  Council.  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  may  deem  Inappropriate;  to  for- 
bid  the   Issuance   of  any  class  or  classes  of 
licenses    for    businesses    established    subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
near  or  around  schools,  colleges,  universities. 


churches,  or  public  institutions;  to  prescribe 
the  hours  during  which  alcoholic  beveraees 
may  t>e  sold;  and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  any 
or  all  alcoholic  beverages  on  such  days  as  the 
Council  determines  necessary  In  the  public 
Interest  ' 

Sec  404  Section  14(a)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
iDC   Code,  sec   25   115ia)  Is  amended — 

■■(  1 )  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  2  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.'; 

■•,2)  by  adding  Immediately  after  para- 
graph 2  the  following  new  paragraph; 

■  3  That  (A)  each  Individual,  each  mem- 
ber of  a  partnership,  and  each  principal  offi- 
cer tU  a  ciirporatlon  (Other  than  a  club)  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  (B)  a  ma- 
jority of  the  principal  officers  of  a  club  Are 
citizens  of  the  United  States. ';  and 

•■<3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  3.  4.  and 
5  and  all  references  thereto,  as  paragraphs  4. 
5.  and  6.  respectively  " 

And  the  Senate  attree  to  the  same 
John  L    McMillan, 
Basil   WHrrENCR. 
Don  PtTQL'A. 

.\NCHER    NEI.SEN. 

William  H    Habsha. 

Joel  T.  Brothill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

W    B.  Spong.  Jr., 

■Wayne  Morse, 

Thrpston    Morton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 


STA^rtMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  L-onference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
•he  two  Hou.ses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HR  16361)  to  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  repxart: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  state- 
ment explains  the  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

rEDER.\L    PAYMENT    AtTTHORIZATION 

The  House  bill  provides  an  increase  In  the 
.imount  of  the  Federal  payment  authoriza- 
tion from  S70  million  to  S80  million  for  each 
fiscal   vear  beginning  July   1.   1968. 

The  benate  amendment  Increases  such  au- 
thorization to  $98  million  for  each  such 
fiscal    year. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  an  in- 
crease of  such  authorization  to  $90  million 
for  each  such  fiscal  year. 

SALES    AND    USE    TAX    RATE    ON    RESTAURANT    AND 
UQUOB     SALES 

The  House  bill  increases  the  rates  of  the 
sales  and  use  taxes  on  restaurant  and  liquor 
sales   from    \  percent  to  5  percent. 

The  Senate  .imendment  provides  an  in- 
crease in  such  rates  to  4  percent. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  the 
same  Increase  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

APPLICATION   or  SALES  TAX  TO   HOUSE   MAJORrTY 
AND     MINORTTT    ROOMS 

The  House  bill  and  the  conference  sub- 
stitute provide  an  exemption  from  the  sales 
tax  I  or  sales  of  materials  and  services  to  the 
printing  clerks  of  the  majority  and  minority 
rooms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  use 
In  the  operation  of  such  rooms,  and  for  sales 
of  materials  and  services  made  by  such  clerks 
In  connection  with  the  operation  of  such 
rooms. 

The  House  conferees  regard  the  operations 
of  the  House  majority  and  minority  rooms 
as  a  function  of  the   House  of  Representa- 


tives It  18  the  intent  of  the  House  conferees 
that  the  sale  of  materials  and  seinrlCM  by 
the  printing  clerks  be  Umlt«d  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

PROVISION   or  EDUCATION   OXTTSIDE  THE  DISTRICT 

or    COLUMBIA 

me  House  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  Dlsta-lct 
Kovernment  appropriations  to  pay  the  cost  of 
educating  (Including  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion! individuals  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  located  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia An  exception  Is  made  for  the  education 
o'  handicapped  Individuals  If  there  are  no 
facilities  for  their  education  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  no  simi- 
lar provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  House  provision,  except  exceptions  •were 
provided  to  allow  the  District  to  use  Its  ap- 
propriations to  pay  for  the  education  of 
individuals  under  the  care,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  the  District  of  Columbia  placed  In 
foster  homes  or  in  institutions  located  out- 
side the  District  of  Columbia. 

SUPPORT    OF    DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  House  bill  prohibits  the  use  of  Dis- 
trict government  appropriations  to  provide 
materials  or  services  to  promote  or  further 
demonstrations  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
undertaken  to  Influence  governmentel  ac- 
tions. ^  .    . 

The  Senate  amendment  does  not  contain 
a  comparable  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  Identical  to 
the  House  bill  provision,  except  that  It  makes 
It  clear  that  the  prohibition  Is  not  to  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  from  taking  any 
emergency  action  that  he  determine*  Is 
necessary"  for  the  preservation  of  the  health. 
.safety,  or  welfare  of  any  person  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

WTHORITY    TO   PRESCRIBE   HOURS   AND   DAYS   FOR 
LIQUOR  SALES  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  which  author^es 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  to  prescribe 
the  hours  during  which  alcoholic  beveragM 
can  be  sold  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  beverages  on 
.such  days  as  It  determines  is  necessary  m 
the  publ'lc  interest. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  amendment  provision. 

CITIZENSHIP     REQtnREMENT     FOR     CLUB     LIQUOB 
LICENSE 

The  Senate  amendment  contains  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  relating  to  the 
citizenship  requirement  for  applicants  for 
liquor  licenses.  Under  exlsUng  law  If  an 
applicant  for  a  liquor  license  Is  a  club  each 
of  its  principal  officers  must  be  United  States 
citizens.  Under  the  Senate  amendment  only 
a  majority  of  such  principal  ofttcers  muBt 
be  United  States  citizens. 

The    conference    substitute    conUlna    the 
Senate  amendment  provision. 

John    L.    McMillan, 
Basil  WHrrENKR, 
Don  Puqua, 
Anches  Nelsen, 
William  H.  Hamha, 
Joel  T.  Brothill, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr  McMillan  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
of  the  mana«ers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPKAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  main  problem  with  which 
we  may  be  confronted  regarding  this 
District  revenue  biU  is  the  estimates  of 
tax  receipts  for  this  year  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

These  estimates  were  submitted  prior 
to  the  riots  and  property  destruction 
which  occurred  in  April.  This  within  it- 
self caused  a  loss  of  several  million 
dollars  in  tax  revenue.  The  so-called 
Poor  People's  Crusade  and  contmumg 
civil  disturbances  caused  practically  all 
businesses  in  Washington  to  lose  several 
millions  of  doUars  in  revenue  which  will 
cause  the  tax  receipts  to  be  much  less 
than  anticipated. 

We  may  therefore,  have  to  come  back 
and  ask  for  an  additional  Federal  pay- 
ment to  operate  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing  that  will 
cause  loss  of  revenue  is  that— under  the 
guise  of  civil  rights,  certain  criminal  ele- 
ments in  the  city  of  Washington,  D,C., 
have  for  a  number  of  months  been  at- 
tempting to  drive  white  merchants  out  of 
various  sections  of  the  city. 

These  attempts  are  blatant,  vicious,  and 
include  the  fine  art  of  blackmail,  threats 
and  acts  of  violence,  and  demands  for 
costly,  imwanted.  and  spurious  partner- 
ships as  a  price  for  continuing  to  do 
business.  _  ... 

One  specific  group,  known  as  Build 
Black,  has  forced  many  white  merchants 
to  close  their  doors  permanently  after 
arsons,  break-ins.  lootings,  threats,  and 
other  forms  of  harassment. 

Eight  or  10  weeks  ago  I  wrote  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
good  office  of  the  self-righteous  Attor- 
ney General.  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark.  I  asked 
him  if  in  his  great  wisdom  he  might  not 
find  a  modicum  of  injustice  In  this  har- 
assment of  our  merchants,  to  say 
nothing  of  violations  of  their  civU  rights. 
This  is  a  subject,  Mr.  Speaker— 
CivU  rights— to  which  Mr.  Clark  directs 
his  attention  with  great  fervor  and  fre- 

QU6iicy 

I  now  have  his  reply.  Mr.  Speaker, 
signed  by  a  Stephen  J.  Pollak,  Assistant 
Attorney  General.  Civil  Rights  Division. 
Mr  Pollak  makes  official  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  the  acceptance— yes, 
even  the  promotion— of  a  double  stand- 
ard of  justice— one  for  our  Negro  citi- 
zens—another  for  our  white  merchants 
who  are  trying  to  make  a  living  in  this 
city  of  turmoil  and  confusion . 

The  Department  of  Justice,  Mr. 
Speaker,  rejected  out  of  hand  any  con- 
cern for  these  blackjacked  and  black- 
mailed merchants  who  protested  viola- 
tions of  their  rights  to  do  business  where 
they  see  fit.  when  they  see  fit,  and  with 
anyone  they  see  fit. 

The  Department  of  Justice  rejected 
out  of  hand  any  official  concern  for  the 
fate  of  these  merchants. 

The  Department  rejected  out  of  nana 
any  intention  of  ever  considering  any 
action  to  protect  them,  or  help  them  en- 
force their  civil  right  to  be  left  alone  m 

I  ask.Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  be  the 
response  of  the  Department  of  Justice 


were  a  white  merchant,  In  terror,  and 
fear  for  his  life,  to  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  to  protect  his  own  property? 
I  ask  Mr.  Speaker,  what  would  be  the 
response  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
if  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot,  and  a 
Negro  merchant  was  undergoing  harass- 
ment from  white  citizens  bent  on  driv- 
ing him  out  of  business? 

I  also  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  will 
the  American  people,  the  God-fearing, 
dedicated  businessmen,  storekeepers, 
clerks,  housewives,  and  customers,  have 
to  tolerate  this  double  standard  of  civil 
rights  and  justice  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  Its  chief  law  enforcement 
officer,  sworn  to  protect  each  and  every 
citizen  without  fear  or  favor? 

Thp  Aitornev  General  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  iniding  a  loophole  in  the  law  so 
he  could  bring  suit  this  week  against  a 
small  private  hospital  In  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

After  thev  discontinued  all  Federal  n- 
nanclal  assistance  programs  to  protect 
themselves  from  his  fury,  he  discovered 
he  could  get  them  under  the  public  ac- 
commodations section  because  they  op- 
erate a  cafeteria  and  snack  bar. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  right  to  do  business 
Is  as  much  a  right  In  America  as  the  right 
ol  free  speech,  the  right  to  a.ssemble.  and 
the  right  to  peacefully  petition  those  who 
govern  us,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Supreme  Court  notwithstanding. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  this  Congress, 
which  has  listened  to  hundreds  of  ex- 
pressions from  Members— Members 
whose  patience  wears  thin  over  the  an- 
tics of  our  Attorney  General— to  impress 
on  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Mr. 
Clark  that  equality  under  law  does  not 
stop  at  the  storefront  or  at  the  color  line, 
just  because  It  Is  white. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  my  letter  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral on  this  matter  and  his  reply  dated 
July  22,  1968.  I  should  also  like  to  read 
the  press  release  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral announcing  his  suit  against  the 
Roper  Hospital  In  Charleston,  S.C: 

APRIL  30.   1968 

Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 

Attorney  General  of  the  Vnxted  State-^^  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  I  should 
like  to  formally  request  that  you  initiate  an 
investigation  to  determine  if  there  exists  m 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  conspiracy  by 
so-called  Black  Power  groups  to  depnv-e  a 
minority  group.  In  this  case  a  white  minority, 
of  its  Constitutional  and  civil  rights. 

The  enclosed  newspaper  clippings  describe 
In  some  detail  anti-white,  and  especially 
antl-semltlc  actions  by  representatives  of 
Black  Power  groups.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  If  Negro  merchants  were  harassed, 
looted,  their  enterprises  burned  by  tire 
bombs,  and  open  Incitements  and  threats 
made  against  them  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
color  of  their  skin,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice could  and  would  find  adequate  legal 
erounds,  civil  rights  or  otherwise,  to  protect 
them  I  feel  that  the  white  minority  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  entitled  to  the  same 
protection  from  your  Department,  and  I 
therefore  urge  that  you  initiate  the  necessary 
steps  to  afford  them  protection. 

Your  early  attention  to  this  critical  situa- 
tion wlU  be  appreciated. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Joel  T.  Broyhill. 
jlfember  of  Congress. 
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DWTAMTUMltT    OT   JUSTICB. 

Washington,  July  22, 1988. 
Hon   JoET.  T    Broyhti-l. 
House  of  Repretentatives, 
Washington.  D  C 

DrA»  CoNCUissMAN  Brothill  This  la  in 
reply  to  your  lelter  to  the  Attorney  Oenerai 
of  April  30.  1968.  and  the  enclosed  iie*-spuper 
clippings  concerning  the  alleged  harMS- 
ment  of  white  buslnesemen  m  the  Dlstnci 
of  Columbia  by  Negioe«. 

We  have  reviewed  carefully  yi-ur  corre- 
spondence and  the  encioeed  clippings  .aid 
have  concluded  that  there  is  no  statute  ad- 
ministered by  this  Department  covering  the 
speclflc  type  of  activity  described  in  the 
clippings  ^     . 

Section  241  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  prohibits  conspiracies  which  threaten 
or  intimidate  persons  m  the  exercLse  <.r 
nithts  !?u.ir.inteed  to  them  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  l:iws  of  the  L'tUted  .st-ites  The  courts 
have  uniformly  held  that  the  right  to  oper- 
ate i  bu-smess  13  not  m  .aid  of  itself  a  right 
secured  bv  the  Constitution,  and  there  are 
no  federal  statutorv  provisions  securing  the 
right  t.'  operate  or  m.ilr.Utn  a  business 
Therefore  .-ectlon  241  would  appear  to  be  In- 
DPllcable  to  interferences  \«.Tth  an  individ- 
ual's conflTlct  of  hU  business  rel.-»tlons  even 
•hough  tn.it  interference  were  premised  on 
or  motlv.-ited  bv  racial  considerations 

Title  I  .r  the  Civil  Rights  .Act  of  1968.  18 
use  section  245(bn3i.  which  punishes 
•.ireats  or  incidents  of  violence  against  busl- 
•iessmen  during  or  incident  to  a  riot  or 
civil  disorder"  also  is  inapplicable  That  sec- 
tion 13  .ippUcable  only  to  acts  which  'Dccur 
dunng  or  .ncident  to  a  rlcrt.  .vnd  there  Is  no 
•ndicatlon  that  the  .icts  that  are  the  subject 
..f  the  newspaper  cUpplngs  can  be  so  charac- 
terized. ^  ~  ., 
Other  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  Clvl. 
Rghts  -Act  oi  1968  provide  penalties  for 
mtlmid.itlon  on  account  of  race  or  color  of 
individuals  In  the  e.\erclse  of  certain  enumer- 
•ited  rights  such  as  iittendlng  school  uUllzlng 
public  accommodations  and  serving  on  Juries. 
Hut  this  section  would  provide  no  penaltv 
:or  intimidation  of  a  businessman  unless  he 
were  engaged  in  one  of  these  enumerated 
.ictlvltlee  and  In  .iddltlon  it  were  clear  that 
his  participation  in  that  particular  actl'.lty 
was  the  reason  for  the  harassment 

The  matter  that  you  have  brought  to  our 
.ittenuon  theretore  does  not  appear  to  vio- 
late any  laws  administered  by  this  Depart- 
ment However  I  want  to  assure  you  that  our 
policy  with  respect  to  enforcement  of  the 
civil  rights  laws  Is  to  investigate  incidents 
we  have  cause  to  believe  may  involve  vio- 
lations of  thjce  '.aws  regardless  of  whether 
such  incidents  involve  .^.arassment  of  whitee 
by  Negroes  or  Negroes  by  whites. 
Sincerely. 

Stephen  J  Pollak. 
.issiitant  Attorney  General. 

Civil  Rig>its  Division. 

[News   release   from    the   Department  of 
Justice.  July  29.  1968! 

The  Department  of  Justice  nied  suit  triday 
charging  Roper  Hospital  in  Charleston.  South 
Carolina  with  discriminating  against  Negroes 
in  violation  of  two  sections  of  the  Civil 
Right*  .Act  of   1964. 

Attornev  General  Ramsey  Clark  said  the 
clvU  suit,  brought  In  United  States  District 
Court  in  Charleston,  alleged  violauons  of  the 
public  accomm>xlauons  and  employment  sec- 
tions of  tne  1964  .\ct 

The  Department  sought  a  court  order 
barring  the  private  hospital  from  dlscriml- 
naung  mclallv  la  admitting  patients,  hiring 
staff  members  or  peroutilng  u.';e  of  any 
fiicllity. 

Roper  Hospital  has  discontinued  various 
federal  flnaxicial  assistance  since  enactment 
of  the  1964  .Act.  which  Includes  a  section 
forbidding  dlscrinunatlon  In  federally-as- 
sisted programs. 


But  the  Department  said  the  hospital  Ls 
covered  by  the  public  accommodations  sec- 
tion because  It  contains  a  cafeteria  and  a 
snack  bar. 

The  section  which  llsta  eaUng  facilities 
as  being  covered,  also  covers  any  establish- 
ment tiial  houses  a  covered  facility  and 
purports  to  serve  Its  patrons 

The  suit  said  the  hospital!  dt>es  not  admit 
Negroes  and  furnishes  them  limited  out- 
patient service  on  a  racially-segregated  basis 

It  was  also  asserted  that  the  hospital, 
which  employs  523  persons,  hires  few  if  any 
Negroes  as  professional  or  clerical  workers 
and  provides  racially-segregated  faclllUes  for 
Its  employees. 

Negroes  are  employed  exclusively  or  almost 
exclusively  as  orderlies,  practical  nurses, 
nurses'  aides,  service  workers  and  unskilled 
laborers,  the  suit  said 

Mr.  NELSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia revenue  bill  many  factors  were  in- 
volved in  conference 

The  conferees  did  agree  on  a  generous 
Federal  payment  set  at  the  figure  of  S90 
million 

The  conferees  agreed  on  some  adjust- 
ment of  sales  taxes  applying;  to  food  and 
liquor  sales. 

One  item  long  m  dispute  dealt  with 
regulation  of  liquor  sales  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Now  that  we  liave  ijassed  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  and  a  city  council  is  pro- 
vided, it  can  bt'  areued  with  merit  that 
rules  and  leculations  relative  to  liquor 
sales  in  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia,  should 
be  handled  by  the  City  Council. 

The  Congress  .should  not  be  boeued 
down  by  the  multitude  of  municipal 
problems  we  have  to  face. 

I  may  say.  however,  that  I  did  not 
support  the  amendment  which  trans- 
ferred the  authority  tor  liquor  .sales  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council.  I  took 
this  position  primarily  because  it  is  the 
declared  objective  of  the  Council  to  i>er- 
mit  Sunday  .sales  of  liquor. 

Many  hold  that  we  .should  exercise  ex- 
treme care  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs  in  our  Nations  Capital  I  sup- 
ix)rt  that  view 

I  would  ;K)int  out  that  the  remedy  now 
rest  with  petition  before  the  Council  for 
clarification 

The  majority  of  the  conferees,  how- 
ever, supported  the  item  In  dispute  and 
the  conference  report  was  recommended 
for  adoption. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.    3638. 
DAIRY  INDEMNTTY  PA^'MENTS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  <S.  3638) 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  authointy  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  In- 
demnity payments  to  dairy  farmers  for 
milk  required  to  be  withheld  from 
commercial  markets  because  It  contains 
residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  ap- 
proved for  use  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hou.se  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNnatNCE  Report  (H  Rept  No  18281 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
.igreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
3638).  to  extend  for  three  years  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
Indemnity  payments  to  dairy  farmers  for 
mUk  required  to  be  withheld  from  commer- 
cial maJketB  because  It  contains  residues  of 
chemicals  registered  and  approved  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government,  having  met 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
reoommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  It*  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  Uie 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  propoeed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
iunendment  Insert  the  following: 

••That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  l-s 
authorized  to  make  indemnity  payments,  at 
a  fair  market  value,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
have  been  directed  since  January  1,  1964.  lo 
remove  their  milk  from  commercial  markets 
because  it  contained  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  the  time  of  such  use 
Such  indemnity  payments  shall  continue  to 
each  dairy  f.irmer  until  he  has  been  rein- 
stated and  Is  again  allowed  to  dispo.se  of  l.i.- 
mllk  on  commercial  markets 

•Sec.  2  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  Ije 
appropriated  such  .sums  as  mav  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  3.  The  authority  granted  under  this 
Act  shall  expire  on  June  30.  1970." 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bin  and  agree  to  the  same. 

VV    R.  POAGE. 

E  C.  Oathincs. 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Pace  Belcher. 

Charles   M.   Teagui:. 
^fanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Ho7ise. 

Allen  J.  Ellznder. 

Spessard  L.  Holland. 

B.  Everett  Jordan. 

Joseph  M  Montoya, 

George  D.  Aikzn, 

Milton  R.  Youno. 

J  Caltb  Boggs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill.  S  3638.  to  extend  for  3 
vears  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  Indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers  for  milk  required  to  be  withheld 
from  commercial  markets  because  It  contains 
residues  of  chemicals  registered  and  approved 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government,  submit 
the  following  statement  and  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  an  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 

The  companion  bill  in  the  House,  HJl. 
17752.  would  have  expired  in  1  year,  on 
June  30.  1969.  The  Senate  bill  would  have 
expired  in  3  years,  on  June  30,  1971.  The 
conferees  agreed  on  a  compromise,  expiration 
in  2  vears.  June  30.  1970. 

W.  R.  POAGE, 

E.  C.  Gathinos, 
John  L.  McMillan, 
Page  Bexcheb, 
Charles  M.  Teactte. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  15794, 
U.S.  GRAIN  STANDARDS  ACT 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
15794)  to  provide  for  U.S.  standards  and  a 
national  inspection  system  for  grain,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
\n  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 


CONFERENCE  REPORT    (  H.   REPT,  NO.    1827) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dlB- 
areelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
•5794)  to  provide  for  United  States  stand- 
'rds  and  a  national  Inspection  system  for 
■rain  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met 
liter  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
•o  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
-pectlve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
:r.ent  numbered  (15). 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  dlsagree- 
■nent  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered (1>,  (21.  (3t.  (4).  (5).  (6),  (7).  (8), 
(9)  (101.  (11),  (12),  (13).  (14),  (16).  (17), 
(18),  (19).  (20).  (21),  (22).  and  (23);  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Graham  Px'RCELL. 

Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Frank  A.  Stubblepbeld, 

Page  Belcher. 

Charles  M.  Teaouh. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Spessard  L.  Holland. 

B.  Everett  Jordan. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya, 

George  D.  Aiken. 

Milton  R.  Youno, 

j,  Caleb  Boggs, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
•he  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
•he  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  tne 
senate  to  the  bill.  H.R.  15794,  to  provide  for 
United  SUtes  standards  and  a  national  in- 
spection for  grain,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  an  ac- 
t  ompanvlng  conference  report. 

The  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
House  bill  were  technical,  save  and  except: 
,  1 1  an  amendment  to  provide  that  inspec- 
•lon  fees,  instead  of  being  deposited  as  mls- 
,e°raneous  receipts  in  the  United  States 
rreasurv  would  continue  to  be  placed  In  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  use  of  the  inspec- 
tion service  In  meeting  overtime  charges  in 
.onnectlon  with  appeal  Inspections;  (2)  an 
amendment  to  subsection  7(f)  to  allow  the 
rontinued  operation  of  more  than  one  In- 
snectlon  agencv  m  any  one  area  which  on 
tKa!^  o^f  enactment  of  the  blU  has  two 
.uch  agencies,  and  ,3i  an  amendment  of 
section  10>a,  to  allow  withdrawal  of  Insj^c- 
tion  ser%-lces  upon  the  commission  of  any 
repeated  or  flagrant"  violation  of  SecUon  13 

of  the  Act,  ^,  „»„* 

The  House  receded  from  Its  disagreement 

to    the    first    two    amendments    above   a«- 


scrlbed  In  the  first  instance  fees  for  appeal 
inspection  and  Canadian  port  Inspection 
andproceeds  from  the  sale  of  samples  shaU 
continue  to  be  deposited,  as  they  are  pres- 
ently in  a  special  fund  for  the  use  of  the 
Department  In  meeting  the  extra  costs  of 
overtime,  night  or  holiday  work  in  connec- 
tion with  appeal  inspections.  The  U.S.  Grain 
Standards  Act  was  amended  in  1958  to  so 
provide  and  the  conferees  agreed  to  continue 
this  practice. 

Secondly,  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
language  allowing  those  areas  now  havUig 
more  than  one  Inspection  agency  to  continue 
the  operation  of  two  such  services  where  two 
were  operative  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  bUl  At  present  there  Is  at  lea^t  one  area 
m  the  country  where  two  agencies  are  au- 
thorized to  operate.  The  bill  as  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  would  prohibit  the  opening 
after  enactment  of  more  than  one  inspection 
agency  at  any  one  time  for  any  one  area. 

The  Senate  amendment  not  agreed  to 
would  have  permitted  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  withdraw  Inspection  service  for 
commission  of  repeated  or  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  section  13  of  the  act.  The  House  bill 
oermltted  such  withdrawal  for  conviction  of 
any  violation  of  section  13.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  House  language  with  the 
understanding  that  the  statement  of  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  would  make 
It  clear  that  withdrawal  of  service  could 
follow  upon  conviction  without  awaiting  tlie 
conclusion  of  appeals  from  such  conviction, 
and  could  be  effective  so  long  as  the  convic- 
tion stood. 

Graham  Purcell. 
Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Frank  A.  STt-BBLEFiELo, 
Page  Belcher, 
Charles  M.  Teague. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ^^  .. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington.  .     ,  ^  , 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  take 
this  time  to  say  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  conference  report  on  this  side. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  .^,      „„ 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
kindly  teU  us  which  bill  this  is? 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  is  the  grain  stand- 
ards ijui. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^_^_^^__ 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H^R^  10864, 
EXTRA-LONG-STAPLE  COTTON, 
DIERKS  FORESTS 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ca U  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bUl  (H.R 
10864)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
ACTiculture  to  convey  certam  lands  in 
Saline  County.  Ark.,  to  the  Dierks  For- 
ests, Inc.,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1826) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ( H  K. 
10864)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  convev  certain  lands  In  Saline 
Countv.  Arkansas,  to  the  Dierks  Forests.  In- 
corporated, and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  h.ive 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Us  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows;  In  lieu  of  the  m.Uter  proposed  to  be 
in.serted  by  the  Sen.ite  .-.mendment  Insert 
the  follo-«-lng: 

••SEC  4  Section  347 ib|  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is 
.imended    to    read    as    follows: 

••■lb)  ill     The    Secret.irv    shall,    not    laler 
than  October  15  of  e.ich  calendar  year,  pro- 
claim the  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quota    fur    the   crop    of   cotton    described    m 
sub-section    (a)    prodticed    in    the    next    suc- 
ceeding; calendar  vear  in  terms  of  the  quan- 
ftv   of' such   cotton   equal   to   the  estimated 
domestic  consumption  plus  exports  for  tne 
marketing   vear   which   begins   in   such   suc- 
ceeding calendar  ve:.r,  less  the  e.ti.mated  im- 
ports, plus  such  additional  number  of  bales, 
if  anv    as  the  Secretarv  determines  Is  neces- 
sarv  "to   assure    adequate   working   stocks   In 
trade   channels   until   cotton    Irom   the   next 
crop  becomes  readily  available  without  resort 
to    Commodltv    credit    Corporation    stocks: 
Provided  That  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
national  marketina  quota  so  determined  for 
any   crop   lor   the  purpose  of  reducing  sur- 
plus   stocks,    but    not    below    the    minimum 
quota  prescribed  under  paragraph  (2|  of  this 
subsection. 

••■i2)  The  national  marketing  quota  for 
anv  crop  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
of 'the  import  quota  in  crfect  on  August  1. 
1967  for  the  vear  beginning  on  such  date 
for  extra  lens  staple  cotton  i  one  and  three- 
eiehths  inches  or  more)  in  pounds  con- 
ve-ted  to  standard  bales  of  live  hundred 
pounds  gross  weight,  established  pursuant  to 
section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act    (Of   1933).    as   amended. 

••■,3)    Notwithstanding    the    provisions    of 
p^r.ieraph    il)    of   this   subsection,   t.ae  na- 
t:on;U   marketing   quota   shall   be   the   mi"  " 
iuuni    quota    under    paragraph    (2)     of    this 
subsection  for  each  crop  of  such  cotton  for 
which  the  Secretarv  estimates  that  the  carry- 
over  of   American    grown    extra    lon:^    staple 
cotton   at   the   beginning   of   the  marketing 
ve.->r    for    the    cron    for    which    the    quota    is 
■p-oc'.aimed    (excluding   any   such   cotton   in 
the    stockpile    established    pursuant    to    the 
Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Pi.lng 
Act    as  amended)    will  he  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  dome.mc  consump- 
'lon   and   exports   of   American   prown   extra 
Mng  staple  cotton  for  .■=uch  marketing  ye:>r: 
Proi-!ded,   That  the   fTegoing   provisions  of 
this  sentence  shall  not  apply  for  any  crop  .or 
whi^h     the    carrvover    so    estimated     is    an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  centum  or  less  o!  the 
estimated  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
of  American  crown  extra  long  staple  cotton 
^or  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop,  and 
such  provisions  shall  not  apply  to  any  crop 
following  the  first  crop  for  which  this  proviso 
comes  Into  operation. 

••■(4)  The  provisions  of  p.aragraphs  (1). 
I  2)  and  (3)  of  *hls  subsection  shall  apply  to 
the  1969  and  each  succeeding  crop  of  cotton 
described  m  subsection  (ai  of  this  section,' 
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SBC    5    section  lOlifi   of  the  Agricultural 
Act    of     1949.    as    amended,    is    timended    by 
striltlng  out  all  of  the  flrst  sentence  follow- 
ing the  words   except  thaf    and  substituting 
in  lieu  theref  T  the  following     notwithstand- 
ing  any    jther    provision   of    this   Act.    pnce 
support  shall  be  made  available  to  cocpera- 
tors  for   the   1968  and  each  subsequent  crop 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  If  pr-^luoers  have 
not  disapproved   marketing  quotas   therefor. 
through   loans   at   a   level    which   Is   not   less 
than   50   per   centum   or  more    ihan    100   per 
centum  m  excess  of  the  loan  level  established 
for  Middling  rme-lnch  upland  cotton  of  such 
crop  at  average  location  In  the  United  States 
(except   that  duch   loan  level   for  extra  long 
staple  cotton  shall  in  no  event  be  less  than 
35  cents  per  pound  i  and,  In  addition,  through 
price-support  payments  at  a  rate  which,  to- 
gether   with    the    loan    level    established    lor 
such    crop,    shall    be    not    less    than    65    per 
centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity   price   for  extra   long  staple  cotton   aa 
of    the   month    In    which    the    payment   rate 
provided  for  by  this  subsection  is  announced 
Such  payment  with  respect  'o  .my  farm  shall 
be  made  -m  the  quantity  of  extra  long  staple 
•ot«on.  determined  In  accordance  with  regu- 
:atM»ns  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  equal  to 
either   i  I  •    for  a  farm  on  which   the  acreage 
planted   to  such   cottun  does   not  exceed   an 
acreage  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  by  the  pr.ce-support  pay- 
ment factor  established  by  the  Secretary  for 
each    crop,    the    actual    production    of    such 
cotton  on   the  farm,   or     21    for  a   farm   on 
which    the    acreage    planted   to   such   cotton 
exceeds  an  .icreage  determined  by  multiply- 
ing the  farm  .icreage  allotment  by  the  price- 
support  payment  facttir  but  does  not  exceed 
the  farm  acreage  allotment,   the  actual   pro- 
duction of   such   cotton   on   the   farm   attri- 
butable to   the  number  of  acres  determined 
by   multiplying   the   farm   acreage   allotment 
by  such   price-support   pavment  factor    The 
Secretary   shall   establish    the   price-support 
payment   factor  for  each  such  crop  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton  by  dividing  the   1966  na- 
tional acreage  allotment  'or  such  cotton  by 
the    national    acreage    allctment    proclaimed 
for  such  crop,  except  that  such  factor  shall 
not  be  more  than  one.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  for  the  sharing  >>{  price-support  pay- 
ments   under    this    .subsection    among    pro- 
ducers on  a  farm  on  the  basis  nf  their  respec- 
tive shares   !n   the  crop  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton   produced    on   the   farm,   or   the   pro- 
ceeds  therefrom    The   provisions   of   subsec- 
tion    8ig)     of     'he    Soil     Conservation    and 
DomesUc  Allotment  Act    .as  amended  'relat- 
ing  to  assignment  uf   payments  i.   shall   also 
apply    to    payments    under    this    subsection 
The   Commodity   Credit   Corporation   Is   au- 
thorized to  utilize  its  capital  funds  ojnd  "ther 
a&sets   for   the   purpose   ■>.'   making   the   pay- 
ments authorized  in  this  subsection  and  to 
pay    adnunislratlve    expenses    necessary    In 
carrving  out  'his  subsection  " 

Sec  6  SecUon  347  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  timended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
foilows 

■if)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
ot  law.  beginning  with  the  1968  crop  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton,  the  Secretary.  If  he  deter- 
mines that  It  win  not  impair  the  eflective 
operaUon  '>f  the  program  Involved.  (1)  may 
permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm 
:or  which  aji  extra  long  staple  cotton  acreage 
allotment  Is  wtabllshed  to  sell  or  lease  all  ut 
any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of  such 
aUotment  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  <A 
ft  farm  for  transfer  to  such  form.  i2i  may 
permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  transfer  all  or 
any  part  of  such  allotment  to  any  other  farm 
owned  or  controlled  by  lilm  No  .allotment 
shall  be  transferred  under  tjils  subsection  to 
a  farm  in  another  State  or  t^;  a  person  for 
use  m  another  State  The  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  administration  of 


this  subsection  and  may  preacrlbe  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 

■•(g)  Notwlthstandlns:  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  If  the  extra  long  staple  cotton 
acreage  allotment  establi.'ihed  for  any  farm 
for  tiie  1968  and  subsequent  cn>i»  Is  greater 
than  such  allotment  for  the  preceding  cxop. 
because  of  transfers  under  subsection  i  f  i  of 
this  secUon  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  soil 
conserving  base  established  f'>r  the  farm  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  same  nilmber  of  acres  that 
the  aUotment  l.s  increased  for  that  vear  ' 

•Sec     7     Section    407    of    the    Agricultural 
Act  of  1949    as  lunended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof   the  following     'Not- 
wr.hstnndlng  .inv  other  provision  <<!  this  sec- 
tion, effective  August  1    1968   the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  Hiake  available  dur- 
ing each   marketing   year  for  sale   for   unre- 
stricted   use    at    m.irket    price.s    at    the    time 
of  .sale.  H  quantity  of  .\merlcan  grown  extra 
long  staple   cotton  equal  to  the  amount   by 
which  tJie  production  <<{  such  cotum  In  the 
calendar  vear  In  which  such  marketing  year 
be^ns    IS    less    than    the   estln\ated    require- 
ments of  American  grown  extra  long  staple 
cotton  for  domesUc   use  and   for  export  for 
such  maxketlng  vear    Proiidfct   That  no  sales 
shall  be  made  at  less  'hAn  115  i>er  centum  of 
the   loan   rate    for   extra    long   staple   cotton 
under  section    101  if)    of  this   Act  beginning 
with  the  mArkeUng  vear  fur  the  first  crop  for 
which  the  liatlonal  marketing  quota  for  extra 
long  staple  cotton   Is   not  established   under 
paragraph     i3\      i>f     section     347' bi     of     the 
Agricultural     Adjustment    Act     "1     1938.     as 
amended    Fhe  Secretary  may  make  such  esti- 
mates and  adjustments  therein  lU  such  times 
as  he  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  pro- 
•.  isions  of   the   foregoing   sentence   and   such 
quantities   of    cotton    .is   are    required    to   be 
sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to 
affect  market  prices  unduly  ' 

■  Sec  8  Section  l  of  Public  Law  88-638  .78 
Stat  1038)  Is  hereby  repealed  eHectlve  August 
1.  1968. •• 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
W     H     TinoE 
E    C    Li.\riiiNc.s. 
John   L    McMillan 
Pace   Beicher. 
CHARLts   M    Teaoit: 
ManageTS  on  tne  Part  of   the  House. 
Allen   J    Ellinder 
Spessard  L    Hollaito. 
B    Everett  Jordan, 
George    D     Aiken, 

Mll-TON    R     YotTNO, 

Managers  ori  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill,  H  R  10864.  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Saline  County.  Ark  .  to  the  Dlerfcs  Forest. 
Inc  .  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  and  explanation  of  the 
effect  I'f  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  reojmmended  an  accompanying 
conference  report 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
the  bin  authorized  the  Secretary  <  f  Agricul- 
ture to  convey  certain  lands  in  Saline 
County.  .\rk  .  to  the  Dlerks  Porest,  Inc  The 
Senate  amendment  to  this  bill  added  pro- 
visions amending  the  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton program  Tlie  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided for  lower  price-support  li:)ans.  supple- 
mented by  price-support  payments,  so  that 
the  price  of  this  kind  if  cotton  would  be 
more  in  line  with  the  price  of  upland  cotton, 
and  would  move  Into  the  market  instead  of 
Into  the  hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. The  Senate  amendment  also  provided 
and  increasing  acreage  allotments 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
except  one.  which  would  have  increased  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1968  crop 


by  6  800  acres  Because  the  crop  has  been 
planted  since  the  Senate  adopted  this  amend- 
ment and  IS  now  almost  ready  for  harvest, 
this  provision  Is  no  longer  appropriate  and 
the  substitute  properly  strikes  it  out 

The  committee  of  conference  was  mindful 
I  if  the  fact  that  both  Houses  have  now  jmssed 
H  R    10915  which  prohibits  Imports  of  ertra- 
shall  give  domesUc  producers  the  tpportunlty 
to   produce  an  amount  of  extra-long  btaple 
long  staple  cotton  from  countries  ■which  have 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  which  directs  that,  nowithstand- 
ing  any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary 
fcr  a  methivl  of  disposing  of  surplus  stocks 
cotton,    equal    to    the    reduction    iiv  import,-; 
resulting  from  the  enactment  of  H  R    10915 
The   conference   agreement    on   H  R     10864 
win   not   in   anv   way   diminish   the  effect  <  f 
the  provisions  of  H  R.   10915  when  that  bill 
becomes   law.    or   in   any   way   interfere  with 
the  right  of  domestic  producers  to  have  the 
opp».<rtunlty  to  produce  and  to  receive  price 
support  on' the  quantity  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton   provided   for   therein.  The  acreage  to 
produce  such  cotton   is   in  addition   to   tha' 
acreage  which  would  otherwise  be  estabUshcfl 
under    section    347    of    the    Agricultural    Ad- 
.•ustment    Act    of    1938.    as    amended.    If    HH 
10915  had  not  been  enacted    The  extra-lonf 
t-Uiple    cotton    produced    from     the    acreage 
made    available    under    H  R     10915    will    be 
eligible   for   price  support  .it   the  same  levfl 
and   rate  of   price  s'up!X)rt   as   that   accorded 
cotton    produced    within    the    regular    .illot- 
ment    .md  the  acreage  provided  pursuant  -o 
H  R    10915  shall  not  be  Included  In  determin- 
ing the  nrtce  .support  payment  factor  under 
section  ion  f )  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended. 

W.  R.   POACE. 

E.  C.  Oathincs. 
John  L.  McMillan. 
Pace  Belcher. 
Charles  M.  Teaqit:. 
Managers  en  the  Part  of  the  House 
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Mr     GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the 
ijcritleman  \lcld? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS  Could  we  have  :ust  a  brief 
explanaliofi  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes.  sir.  I  will  be  Klad  to. 
This  is  a  bill  which  when  it  went  to  the 
other  body  mvolved  nothing  more  than 
the  clearing  of  title  to  certain  land.'; 
which  at  one  tune  had  been  public  lands 
and  sold  with  an  incorrect  survey  in  the 
-State  of  Arkansas.  In  the  other  body 
there  was  an  amendment  placed  on  the 
bill  which  added  to  it  a  change  in  the 
method  of  .supporting  extra-long-staple 
cotton,  shifting  that  support  from  the 
present  method,  which  is  a  loan  of  48 
cents  a  pound  to  the  present  system  for 
upland  cotton  of  a  much  lower  loan  of 
about  32  cents  a  pound  plus  a  payment 
of  an  8-cent  paj-ment  and  bringing  that 
in  line  with  the  support  payment  on  up- 
land cotton. 

At  least  according  to  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  Department  of  the  other 
body  there  is  a  saving  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury of  some  $4  million  or  $5  million  a 
year.  That  saving  would  be  achieved  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  this  bill  limits 
tiie  support  to  90,000  bales  of  cotton  and 
no  more  could  be  supported  under  this 
program.  The  pa>inents  would  amount 
to  approximately  S40  a  bale.  Tliat  cotton 
would  not  go  into  the  loan,  and  you 
would  have  no  losses  except  that  direct 
payment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  brief  comment? 
Mr  POAGE.  Certainly. 


Mr    GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment'of  the  gentleman  that  there  may 
well  be  some  economy  m  the  amend- 
ment, but  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  as  well  as  all 
other  committees  of  the  House  would  do 
eveothing  within  their  power  to  resist 
his  business  of  ungermane  amendmente 
being  attached  to  meritorious  legislation 
mat  the  House  sends  to  the  other  body^ 
I  just  do  not  like  to  see  an  ungermane 
unendment  attached  to  this  legislation. 
TwS  be  my  hope  that  in  the  future 
the    sreat    Committee    on    Agriculture 
would  not  .0  along  with  this  procedure. 
Mr    POAGE.  I  can  assure  the  dlstin- 
uuLshed   gentleman    from   lo^a   that   I 
^m    in    complete    agreement    \ylth    hAs 
Stement  and  I  pointed  out  at  the  con- 
ference the  same  criticsm.  I  beUeye  I 
mrde  thrstatement  at  that  time  that 
we  were  not  going  to  come  baxjk  to  con- 
ference with  them  on  any  other  actions 
of  this  kind  if  such  procedure  were  un- 
dertaken to  be  foUowed  in  the  future. 

"l?  speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
leioman  from  Washington  f M«.  MavL 
Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  th  s 
time  merely  to  state  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture at  the  conference  on  this  matter 
that  we  have  no  objection  to  the  confer- 

'"mV  pSaGE.  Mr.  speaker.  I  move  the 
previous    question    on    the    conference 

report.  j„,„h 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


is  eligible  for  the  receipt  of  hostile  A"  P^ 
^der  section  310  of  title  37.  United  States 
^e  or  from  Illness  or  Injury  Incurred  w-hl  e 

elSbl^to-  -"^^  P^^'  ^^  '^^^V'^'^^^e'dat^ 
?or  a  period  of  one  year  following  the  date 
o7  his  death,  pay  for  benefits  under  this 
chanter  on  the  same  basis  prescribed  for  the 
depSn^  Of  members  of  the  uniform  serv- 

ifv»«  who  are  on  active  duty.  

T3r  the  analysis  Is  amended  by  Inserting 

the  following  Item: 

•1088    cost-sharing  for  certain  dependents. 

SEC    2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  as  of  January  1,  196- 


The  estimated  amiual  cost  of  the  bill  is 

^^The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  AMEND  TTTLE  10.  UNITED 
STAtS  CODE.  TO  PRESCRmE 
HEALTO  CARE  COST-SHARING 
^^^eS^S  for  CERTAIN 
SURVIVING  DEPENDENTS 


Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (H.R  18673)  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  prescribe 
health  care  cost-sharing  arrangements 
for  certain  surviving  dependents,  and  for 

^'^A7cSr^  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Speaker.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows. 

HR.   18673 

Be  it  enacted   bv  the  Senate  and  Hoiise 

of^^esentatives  Of  the  United  State. ^ 

America  xn  Congress  assembled.  Thatchap- 

teT  55   of    Utle    10,   United   States   Code,   ifi 

amended  as  follows:  -„>,=«.- 

m   by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  of  section  1079: 

••(e)  When  a  member  dies  while  he  Is  eil- 
elbe  for  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay  under 
sSlon  310  of 'title  37.  UnlWd  St^^^^^^e 
or  from  Illness  or  Injury  ''^curred  while  eli- 
gible for  such  pay,  his  dependent*  who  are 
receiving  benefits  under  a  plan  covered  by 
Tu^Sn  Id,  Of  this  section  Shan  contmu^ 
to  be  eligible  for  such  benefits  unUl  tueir 
ellglbUlty  is  otherwise  terminated. 

72)  by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof: 

••§1088    Co6t-sharlng  for  certain  dependents 

•■Notwithstanding  any  other  Pr°'l«»°°f  F^ 

this  chapter,  when  a  member  dies  while  he 


Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uriani- 
mous'  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

?he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  simply  to  see  that  dependents 
of  servicemen  are  not  suddenly  faced 
with  increased  medical  costs  because  the 
serviceman  was  killed  in  Vietnam. 

When  an  active  duty  member  dies  his 
surviving    dependents    continue    to    be 
eSle  for  regular  health  rare  benefits 
but  under  a  different  cost-sharing  ar- 
Sgement.  For  civilian  hospitals  active 
dutfdependents  are  required  to  pay  the 
first  $25  or  $1.75  per  day.  whichever  is 
greater    However,  on  the  day  following 
the  death  of  an  active  duty  member  and 
for  any  subsequent  period  of  hospitaliza- 
tion  his   surviving   dependents   are   re- 
quired under  present  law  to  Pav  25  Per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  the  care  obtained. 
CaSs  have  come  to  the  committee's 
attention  where  service  wives  were  preg- 
nant at  the  time  their  husbands  died 
in  Vietnam.  Under  present  law  if  they 
subsequently  receive  their  maternity  care 
at    dvllian    hospitals    they    would    be 
charged  as  dependents  of  deceased  per- 
sonnel and  would  be  required  to  pay  25 
percent  of  all  costs  which  would  typically 
result  in  a  cost  to  the  woman  of  approxi- 
mately $150.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
usual  cost  of  $25  for  maternity  care  of  a 
wife  whose  husband  is  still  alive^ 

This  is  a  result  not  envisioned  at  the 
time  the  law  was  enacted.  The  bUl  would 
provide  that  for  a  1-year  Penod  fo  - 
lowing  the  death  of  a  serviceman  whi^ 
in  the  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay.  or  from 
illness  or  injury  incurred  while  eligible 
for  such  pay.  charges  for  his  dependents 
for  medical  care  shall  continue  at  the 
active  duty  dependent  rate. 

Additionally,  the  bill  would  continue 
the  eligibility  for  care  of  a  mentally  re- 
tarded or  physicaUy  handicapped  spouse 
or  chUd  of  a  service  member  killed  in 
Vietnam.  The  program  of  care  of  these 
mentally  retarded  and  physically  handi- 
capped dependents  is  limited  to  depend- 
ents of  active  duty  personnel.  Without 
the     blU.     therefore,     the     dependents 
would  lose  their  eligibility  under  the  pro- 
gram at  the  time  the  service  member  dies. 
The   bill   would   continue    the    benefits 
under  the  program  until  eligibility  j^-as 
lost  lor  reasons  other  than  the  service- 
man's death. 

The  bill  is  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1967  which  is  the  commencement  date 
of  the  program  for  assistance  to  mentally 
retarded  and  physically  handicapped 
dependents. 


TO  PREVENT  THE  IMPORTATION 
OF  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  OF 
FISH  OR  WILDLIFE  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  t^e  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  'H.R.  116181  to 
prevent  the  importation  uf  endangered 
species  of  fish  or  wildlife  into  the  United 
States;  to  prevent  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law;  and 
for  other  pui-poses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.    H61B 
Be   it   enacted   by   the   Senate  and   House 
of   Representative,  of   the   Vniied   States  of 
America    xn    Congress    "^•^''"'^'^^..IJ^J;    '%' 
no  person  shall  Import  Into  the  United  States. 
U  ?erritorles  or  possessions,  or  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,   any  species  or  sub- 
l^ecies   of   fish   or   v^ildllfe   or   part£   thereof 
S^the   secretary   of   the   Interior  deter- 
mines  to  be  threatened  with  e^tmctlon.  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  subsection    ibj    ^thls 
section     A   species   or    bubspeciee   of    ^sh   o^ 
wlldUfe  shall  be  regarded  as  threatened  with 
extinction  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior finds,  after  consultation  ^.Ith  the  af- 
fected   foreign    country,    and.    when    appro- 
priate, with  the  International  Union  lor  toe 
Conser%-ation    of    Nature    and    Natural    Re- 
sources, that  its  existence  lsj^«l=^,'?K^'l^„^„'',^ 
cause  Its  habitat  Is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion   drastic  modification,  or  severe  curtaii- 
r^ient,  or  because  of  overexploltatlon,  disease^ 
predatlon,   or   because   of   other   ^^ctors^  He 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  publish  in  the  Fed- 
eral   Register   the   names   of    the   species   or 
^ubspecSs   of   fish    or   wildlife   ^oun^u.^ 
threatened  with   extinction  under  this  sec 

^Tb)  The  Secretary  may  permit,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  the 
S^rtatlon  of  any  species,  or  ^^^specles  of 
fish  or  wildlife  or  parts  thereof  that  are 
threatened  ^Ith  extinction  for  zoological, 
educational,  and  scientific  purposes. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Including  any  regu- 
lations  issued  thereunder.  Any  person   v,ho 
violates  anv  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  o^  ^^J  P"^ 
provision  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  A^ed  not 
more  than  $500  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
^x  months,  or  both.  Any  person  authorized 
to  enforce  ihe  provisions  of  this  section  and 
the  regulations  prescribed  thereunder  or  any 
provlsfon  of  a  permit  may,  ).1th  or  without  a 
wai^ant,  arrest  any  person  who  violates  such 
provisions  or  regulations  In  his  presence  or 
view   and  may  execute  any  warrant  or  other 
process  Issued  by  any  officer  or  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  may,  with  a  search 
warrant   or   as   Incident   to  a   lawful   arrest. 
Tea^h  for  and  seize  any  fish  or  wUdlUe  or 
p^tl    thereof    or    property    taken,    used^    or 
possessed  In  violation  of  ^ald  laws  or  regula- 
Uons.  Anything  so  seized  shall  be  beW  by 
such  persbn  or  by  the  United  States  rnarshal 
pending  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  court 
or  comLlssloner.  Upon  convlctton,  any  Ash 
or  wildlife  or  parte  thereof  "Ized  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  or  otherwise  dls- 
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poa«d  of  by  the  court  or  ^ommlMloner;  and 

any  property  seized  may  be  forfeited  t<i  the 
United  States  or  ottoerwise  dUpoeed  of  by  the 
court  or  comniiMloner 

I  d  I  Aa  uaed  in  thl«  8e<rtlon — 

(  1  1  the  term  flsh  or  wildlife"  mearia  tiny 
wild  mammal,  flsh.  wild  bird,  amphibian. 
repaie,  moUuslc.  or  i-ruatafean, 

i3i  the  term  person  '  meanji  an  individual, 
corporation,  aaeoolatlon.  organization,  or 
partnership 

3ic  3  Section  43  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  18  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "wild 
mammal  or  bird"  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  and 
inserting  any  w.ld  mammal,  wild  bird, 
amphibian,  reptile,   mollusk.  or  crustacean" 

I  bi  The  last  paragraph  m  section  43  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code  \.i  imended  to  read 
.IS  follows  ■shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
»500  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  sis 
months,  or  both;  and  the  wild  mnrnmals.  wild 
blrtls.  amphibians,  reptiles,  mollusks.  or 
crustaceans,  or  the  dead  oodles  or  parts  there- 
of, or  the  offspring  or  eggs  thereof,  shall  be 
forfeited  " 

3«c.  3  Section  .5054  of  title  18.  Unl'ed 
States  Code  is  nmended  by  inserting  "42." 
after  "to  eaforce  sections"  and  by  inserting 
.1  comma  aiter    43" 

Sec  4  Section  3112  of  Utle  18.  United 
Stares  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "42." 
afer  to  enforce  sections  '  and  by  inserting  a 
comma  after  '43" 

Sec  5  The  flrst  paragraph  In  section  44  "f 
title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  .^mended  by 
deleting  "wild  anlmal.s  or  birds,  or  'he  dead 
bodies  or  oarts  'here<if  "  .md  Inserting  "any 
wild  mammal,  wild  bird,  amphibian,  or  rep- 
tile, ir  the  dead  bodies  or  p»rs  'hereof,  ur 
\ny  mollusk   jr  -ristacean   ' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment 

Strike  jut  all  after  the  enacUng  clause 
and   insert   in   Ueu  thereof  the   following: 

That  a)  no  person  shall  Import  Into  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  or  possessions, 
or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any 
species  or  subspecies  of  flsh  or  wildlife  or 
parts  thereof  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  to  be  threatened  with 
extinction,  e.x'ept  .is  provided  m  ,ubsectlon 
lb.  of  this  section  .\  species  or  .-.ubspecles 
of  flsh  or  wildlife  shall  be  regarded  .is  threat- 
ened with  extinction  whenever  'he  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  flnds,  alter  consultation  -vlth 
the  aiTected  foreign  country,  and.  when  ap- 
propriate with  the  International  Union  for 
the  Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natuml  Re- 
sources, that  Ita  existence  Is  endangered  be- 
cause Its  habitat  is  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion, drastic  mixllrtcatlon.  or  severe  curtail- 
ment, or  because  of  commercial  exploitation, 
through  exports  ,\nd  impur.s  of  .lUlm.us  and 
parts  thereof,  or  by  other  means,  or  because 
of  dUeuae.  predatlon,  or  other  fat'.ors  He 
snail,  from  time  to  time,  publish  :n  the 
Federal  Register  the  names  of  the  species 
or  subspecies  of  flsh  or  wildlife  found  to  be 
threa,tened  with  extinction  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"ib»  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
permit,  under  such  terms  axid  conditions  as 
he  may  prescribe,  the  importation  of  any 
species  or  subspecies  'A  A>,h  or  wildlife  or 
parts  thereof  that  ire  threatened  with  ex- 
tinction for  zoological,  educauonal.  and 
icientlhc  purposes. 

"lo  For  the  purposes  of  facilitating  en- 
forcement of  this  section  and  reducing  the 
costs  thereof  the  .niporta'aun  of  all  tlsh  or 
wildlife  and  the  parts  thereof  Into  any  port 
m  the  Unl'ed  States,  except  such  its  may 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  tne  In- 
terior with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  .as  ports  of  entry  for  vessels 
or  aircraft,  is  prohibited. 

"idi  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe  by  r 'giilations  such  terms  .md  con- 
ditions as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to  Im- 
plement his  admlnlstraUon  of  *-he  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  secUon.  The  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  shall,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  lie  may  prescribe    enforce  the 
foregoing  provisions  .md  any  regulations  of 
the    Secretary    of    the    Interior    l.ssued    with 
respect   to   imp<irlv»tlon»  subject   to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  se.nlon   .\nv  person  who  know- 
ingly   violates  any    provision   of   this   section 
or    the   regulations   of    the   Secretary   of   the 
Interior    Issued    thereunder    or    any    permit 
provision    shall      up^.n    conviction,    be    fined 
not  more  than  J500  or  imprl.soned  not  m>>re 
than   .-ilx   months,   or   both     .\ny   person   a-U- 
thorized    t.i    .-nforce    the    provisions    of    this 
section  and  the  reifulatlons  prescrlbod  there- 
under or  any  provision  of  a  permit  may,  with 
or  without  a  warrant    arrest  any  person  who 
violates    such    pnivlsloiis      T    regulatluns    In 
his   presence  or   view    .md   may   execute  any 
warrant  or  i>ther   process   l.ssued   by   .iny  of- 
ficer or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
may.   with   a   search   warrant   or  its   incident 
to  a  lawful  arrest,  or  incident  to  the  arrival 
from    outside    tlie   customs    territory   of   the 
United  SUtes  of  any  merchandise  or  person. 
seauTh   for  and  seize    my   flsh  or  wildlife  or 
parts    thereof    or    pn'perty    taken,    used,    or 
p.issees«1   In  violation  of  such  provisions  or 
regulaUons    Anything  so  seized  .-ihall  be  held 
by    such    person    or    by    the    United    States 
marshal   pending  disposition  of   the  lase  by 
the  court    Any  tlsh  or  wildlife  or  parts  there- 
of seized  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Secreuu-y 
of    the    InU'rtor   to   be   disposed   of    m   such 
manner  .is  he  deems  appropriate:  ;md,  upon 
conviction,  any  property  seized  may  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  or  oiherwi.se  dls- 
p>osed  of  by  the  court 

lei   .Vs  used  in  'liils  section— 
••(1)   the  term  'flsh  or  wildlife'  means  any 
wild    nvammal.    tlsh.    wild    bird,    amphibian, 
reptile,  mollusk,  or  cnistaccen; 

"1 2)  the  term  person"  means  an  In- 
dividual, corporation,  association,  orjranlzu- 
tlon,  or  partnership 

"SEC.  2  lai  Section  43  of  title  18.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
words  wild  mammal  or  bird'  In  paragraphs 
I  .ind  2  and  Inserting  wild  mammal.  wUd 
bird,  ionphlblau.  reptile.  moUusk.  or  crusta- 
cean ' 

■lb)  Section  43  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  iimended  by  inserting  i  new  para- 
graph after  the  second  paragraph  in  said 
section  to  read  as  follows. 

■■  'Whoever  knowingly  transports  or  ahipa 
or  causes  to  t)e  transported  or  shipped  in 
interstate  or  foreign  conuiierce.  or  Knowingly 
sells  or  causes  to  be  sold,  any  wild  mammal, 
wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile,  mollusk,  or 
.-rtistacean  or  parts  thereof  which  were  cap- 
tured, killed,  taken,  purchased,  sold,  or  other- 
wise possessed  or  T.vnsported  In  any  man- 
ner ctJiurary  to  'Jils  st>ction  or  any  Act  of 
C  ingrees  or  regulations  Issued  thereunder  or 
contrars'  to  the  laws  or  regulations  of  any 
State.  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia.  Commonwealth 
if  Puerto  Rico,  possession  of  the  United 
State,  or  foreign  country,  or  knowingly  sells 
jr  causes  to  be  sold  any  products  raauufac- 
tured.  made  or  processed  from  such  wild 
manuiial,  wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile,  mol- 
lusk, or  crustacean  or  parts  thereof;  or' 

'■(C)  The  last  paragraph  In  section  43  of 
title  18,  United  St-ites  Cde,  is  amended  to 
read  (xs  follows 

•  Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both;  and  the  wild  m.immals.  wild  birds, 
amphibians,  reptiles.  moUusks.  or  crusta- 
ceans, or  the  dead  bodies  or  paru  thereof,  or 
the  otlspring  or  eggs  thereof,  shall  be  for- 
feited • 

■Sec.  3  Section  3054  of  title  18.  United 
.-itAtes  Code.  »s  imeJided  by  Inserting  •42' 
after  to  enforce  sections'  and  by  Inserting  a 
comma  after  '43' 

Sec  4.  SecUon  3112  of  title  18.  United 
States  Cxle.  Is  imended  bv  inserting  42' 
after  to  enforce  sectl.-ns  ind  by  irusertlng 
a  comma  aff*r    43 

•  Sec  5  The  first  psra^aph  In  section  44 
of  title   18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 


by  deleting  wild  animals  or  birds,  or  the 
dead  Ixxllee  or  parts  thereof.'  and  insertlni; 
.my  wild  mammal  wild  bird.  ;unphlblan.  t 
reptile  or  the  dead  btxlles  or  part*  thereof 
r.r   .mv   mollusk   or  crustacean.' 

Sec-  6  I  a)  Section  2  of  the  Black  Biu^ 
.\ct  (44  Stat  576).  as  amended  (16  U  S  C 
852).    18   amended — 

il)  by  inserting  before  the  words  any 
lorelgn  coiintrv'  the  words  'or  from',  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  words  'District 
of  Columbia'  the  words  or  imy  foreign 
cAintrv' 

obi  Section  3  <f  the  Black  Bass  Act  i46 
Mtat  846)  as  amended  16  USC  862a).  Is 
..mended  bv  deleting  tiie  comma  after  'com- 
merce' and  inserting  therein  or  foreign  com- 
merce.' 

■ic)  Section  6iR)  of  the  Black  Bass  Act 
(46  Stat  8461.  as  amended  i  16  USC  852d 
,a)  I  Is  amended  by  changing  the  words  'Any 
employee  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
authorized  bv  the  Secret.iry  of  the  Inten  .r 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Acf  In  the 
flrst  sentence  thereof  to  read  .is  follows: 

"  'The  provisions  of  this  section  and  any 
regulations  usued  thereunder  shall  be  en- 
forced by  personnel  of  the  Department  of  th.' 
Interior  and  the  SecreUry  may  utilize  bv 
agreement  with  or  without  reimbursement 
personnel  and  facilities  of  other  Federal 
agencies    and  -^uch  personnel' 

•  .Sec.  7  la)  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  October 
15.  1966  (80  Stat.  926),  Is  amended  by  .add- 
ing a  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof  to 
read  .is  follows: 

'  'I  d)  For  the  purpose  of  sections  1  throuKh 
3  .If  this  Act.  the  term  flsh  and  wildlife 
means  anv  wild  manunal.  flsh.  wild  bird 
amphibian,  reptile,  mollusk.  or  crust.acean  ■ 
■  b)  Section  2(d)  of  the  Act  of  October 
15.  1966  1 80  Stat.  926>.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  s-entence  at  the  end  thereof  to 
read  .is  follows: 

"  'The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  purchase,  donation,  exchange,  or  other- 
wise anv  privately  owned  land,  water,  or  In- 
terests therein,  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
area  .idmlnLstered  bv  him.  to  conserve,  pro- 
tect restore  or  propagate  any  selected  species 
of  native  flsh  and  wildlife  that  are  threat- 
ened with  extlncOon  without  regard  to  any 
limitation  on  appropriations  applicable  'o 
such  area  under  any  other  provision  of  law 
.tud  each  such  .icqulsltlon  shall  be  admin- 
istered in  iiccordance  with  the  provisions  of 
law  applicable  to  such  area.'  " 

Mr.  DING  ELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  '.vlth  and  that  it  be  printed 
111  the  Record. 

The  SPF1\KER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
lijan? 

There  \va^  no  objection. 

.AMENDMENTS    TO    COMMITTEE     .AMENDMENT 
om:llED   BT    MB.    DINOELX 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Streaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Flsherie.v  I  offer  two  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  amendment  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
.sidered  en  bloc 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  t  i 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan':' 

There  was  no  objection 

Tl,e  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Dingell:  On  page  5.  line 
15,  insert  before  the  period  the  following: 
■•.  and  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  such 
.species  and  subspecies  for  preservation  and 
propagation  ' 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  7  through  17. 
and  insert  the  following:  "thereof  to  read 
as  follows      Until  June  30,   1971,  the  Secre- 


tary IS  authorized  to  acquire  by  Purchase, 
donation,    exchange,   or   otherwUe    any    prl- 

atelv  owned  land,  water,  or  interests  there- 

n  within  the  boundaries  of  any  area  admin- 
istered bv  him.  for  the  purpose  of  conscrv- 

ng  protecting,  restoring,  or  Pr°P»8atlng  any 
'efected  species  of  native  flsh  and  w-^ldUfe 
ihat  are  threatened  with  extinction  and  each 

uch    acquisition    shall    be    administered    In 

ccordan^ce  with  the  V^-^^^'^Zf  J^^,  ^r 
ollcable  to  such  area:  Provided.  Th**  ^^^ 
Jach  of  the  fiscal  years  1969,  l^^O'  "^^.^^^^ 
•here  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  an- 
nually not  to  exceed  $750,000  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  sentence.' 


Mr  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  43 
<3f  the  United  States  Criminal  Code  pro- 
vides for  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
anv  lepally  protected  wild  i^ammal  or 
bird  or  parts  thereof  Imported  into  the 
United  States  contrary  to  the  law-s  or 
:  emulations  of  the  foreign  country  from 
where  it  was  iUepally  taken.  Also,  section 
43  makes  it  unlawful  for  anyone  know- 
inalv  to  put  into  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  any  wild  mammal  or  bird— 
o?  parts  thereof-whlch  has  been  taken 
contrary  to  any  Federal,  State,  or  for- 
rian  laws.  .    . 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  leulslatlon  is  to  ex- 
tend thi.s  protection  to  amphibians  rep- 
tiles moUusks.  and  crustaceans.  It  also 
has  as  its  purpose  to  assist  on  an  inter- 
national level  in  the  Preservation  of  en- 
dangered species  of  fish  and  wlldhfe  and 
to  assist  the  States  m  stopping  or  reduc- 
ivo  iiioKal  tramc  m  certam  protected 
animals,  such  as  the  alligator. 

Mr     Speaker,    over    the    years    many 
species  of  animals  have  become  endan- 
gered because  they  are  in  great  demand 
for  novelty  uses  or  because  their  skins 
provide  specialty  or  decoraUve  wearing 
apparel    For  example,  hides  of  spotted 
cats  and  zebras  are  in  demand  as  luxury 
apparel  and  status  symbols.  Hides  of  al- 
ligators are  in  demand  for  such  wearing 
apparel  as  shoes,  handbags,  belts  ^nd 
walfets.  Many  species  of  rare.  beauUf^ 
fish  have  been  dangerously  reduced  in 
number  to  supply  an  ever  increasing  mar- 
ket for  aquaria  fish.  Poaching  to  supply 
these  markets  has  become  a  l^craUve  en. 
terpnse.  and  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  has  become  the  world  s  most  luc- 
rative market  for  these  illegally  taken 
soecies  As  indicated  in  the  testimony  at 
thThearings  on  this  legislation,  there  are 
about  1.000  aUigator  poachers  active  Iri 
southern  Florida  alone.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  a  poacher  to  make  as  much  as  $100 
in  one  night's  foraging. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  because  of  this 
illegal  traffic  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee's  desire  to  as- 
sist in  protecting  endangered  species  on 
a  worldv^ide  basis  that  prompted  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today. 

Briefly  explained,  section  1  of  the  bill 
would  prohibit  the  importation  Into  tne 
United  States  of  all  species  of  flsh  or 
wildlife  or  parts  thereof  determmed  to  be 
endangered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ^- 
terior   after   consultation   with  the  af- 
fected foreign  country  and  the  Interna- 
tional Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Na- 
ture and  Natural  Resources,  whose  en- 
dangered  list   now   includes   about   250 
mammals  and  more  than  300  birds.  How- 
ever exceptions  would  be  made  for  zoo- 
logical, educational,  and  scientific  pur- 
poses To  reduce  the  cost  of  the  legisla- 


tion and  to  faciUtate  enforcement,  aU  im 
ports  of  fish  and  wildlife  would  be  re- 
stricted to  only  those  ports  designated  as 
-ports  of  entry"  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Further,  section   1   of  the  bill 
would  provide  penalties  for  those  know- 
ingly violating  the  provisions  oi  this  leg- 
islation and  also  would  define  the  term 
'•fish  and  wlldUfe"  used  throughout  this 
section  of  the  bill  to  include-in  addition 
to  wild  mammals  and  birds-amphibians, 
reptiles.  moUusks.  or  crustaceans, 
^tlon  2  of  the  bill  would  Provide  as- 
sistance in  reducing  the  illegal  traffic  in 
certX  species  of  fish  and  wildlife  by 
making  it  unlawful  for  anyone  to  know- 
ingly place  into  interstate  commerce  any 
wild  mammal,  wild  bird,  amphibian,  rep- 
tUe.   moUuks.   or   crustacean,   or   parts 
thereof      or     products     manufactuied 
therefrom,  which  were  taken  contrary  to 
any  Federal.  State,  or  foreign  laws 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  point  out  that 
in  addition  to  the  main  purpose  of  this 
section   of   prohibiting   "^^erstate   com- 
merce m  such  species  as  the  al   gat^r. 
it  also  has  as  its  purpose  to  prohibit  com- 
merce in  products  which   were   manu- 
factured from  species  iUeeally  taken,  and 
also  to  make  sure  that  nrnocent  pui- 
chasers  are  not  penalized.  The  commit- 
tee provided  that  the  prohibition  woud 
apply  only  to  those  who  knowingly  sold 
Sr  caused  to  be  sold  such  manufactured 

^"^5350,^^  committee  feels  that  this 
section  of  the  bill  should  prove  he  ptul 
n  reducing  the  illegal  traffic  in  aUiga- 
tor hides,  since  it  has  been  found  ^hat 
State  laws  and  regulations  are  often  .n- 
eflective  in  preventing  live  baby  alliga- 
tor from  being  poached  in  one  State  and 
transported  to  another  State. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  would 
am^nd  section  42  of  the  United  States 
Criminal  Code-which  governs  the  im- 
portation of  injurious  species  of  fish 
and  wildlife-to  provide  for  arrest  of 
persons  committing  violations  and  the 
execution  of  warrants,  such  as  for  search 
and  seizure.  These  enforcement  provi- 
sions are  contained  in  section  43  of  the 
code.  Therefore,  in  conformity  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  they  should  also  be 
available  for  enforcing  .section  42  of  the 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  anyone  to  place  m  mter- 
state  or  foreign  commerce  any  package 
containing  wild  mammals,  wild  b  rds. 
reptiles,  mollusks.  or  crustaceans,  \Mth- 
out  plainly  marking,  labeling  or  tagging 
such  packages.  The  committee  felt  that 
this  section  would  provide  valuable  as- 
sistance in  reducing  the  illegal  commer- 
cial traffic  in  alligator  hides. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Black  Bass  Act  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
place    into   interstate   or   foreipn   com- 
merce any  black  bass  or  other  fish  taken 
contrary  to  any  Federal  State,  or  for- 
eign laws.  Heretofore,  the  law  did  not 
apply  to  imported  fish.  The  committee 
felt  that  by  extending  the  act  to  cover 
imported  fish,  valuable  assisUnce  would 
be  rendered  in  reducing  the  commercial 
Uaffl?ln  all  species  of  fish  illegally  taken 
in  foreign  countries. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  7  of 
the  bin  would  further  assist  in  Protect- 
ing native  species  of  fish  and  wildlife 


that  may  be  endangered  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
privately  owned  lands  and  waters  within 
the  boundaries  of  any  area  administered 

by  him. 

Mr      Speaker,     this     legislation     was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.   All   department   reports  filed 
on  the  legislation   were   favorable,   and 
all   amendments   recommended   by    the 
departments  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee This  legislation  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion the  Wildlife  Management  Institute, 
the  Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and   Fish   Commissioners,   the  National 
Audubon  Society,  and  of  all  conserva- 
tionists in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  legislation  be  enacted  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  passage. 

Mr  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  DingellI. 

The  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed was  agreed  to. 

Mrs  MAY.'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.   MAY.   Mr.  Speaker,   because  so 
manv  species  of  rare  and  beautiful  wild- 
life have  been  dangerously   reduced  in 
numbers,  I  support  H.R.  11618  and  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation  for 
the   excellent  work   they   have   done   in 
writing  language  which,  liopcfuUy.  w'lll 
protect      and      preserve      this     earths 
threatened  species  for  the   generations 
who  will  follow  us. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention, 
t''iough  by  aviculturists  in  my  district, 
that  they  would  be  excluded  from  im- 
porting of  ^uch  endangered  species  de- 
spite their  desire  to  import  such  species 
and  subspecies  of  wildlife  for  purposes 
of  preservation  and  propagation. 

Aviculturists  in  our  country,  certainly 
those  ornamental  and  game  bird  breed- 
ers in  my  district,  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  effort  to  the  breeding 
and  preserving  of  endangered  species  of 
wild  birds.  Given  the  opportunity,  I  feel 
sure  thev  can  keep  many  such  birds  from 
extinction  and,  in  some  cases,  replenish 
and  reestablish  the  birds  in  their  native 
liabitat.     My     constituents     have     also 
pointed  out  that  a  private  avicultunst 
will    specialize    in    specific    fields,    and, 
therefore,  has  perhaps  a  better  chance 
of  establishing  breeding  stock  in  cap- 
tivity   as  opposed  to  zoos.  Most  zoolog- 
ical" societies  maintain  many  forms  of 
wUdlife— and  many  do  seem  to  concen- 
trate more  on  display  of  such  stock  than 
on  breeding.  . 

I  believe  the  same  is  true  of  Prvvate 
breeders  of  all  species  of  wUdlife.  They 
have  made-and  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  make-sxgnificant  contnbu- 
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tlons  to  the  overall  effort  to  preserve  and 
protect  our  threatened  species 

Since  the  importation  of  such  endan- 
gered species  by  private  breeders  for 
propagation  and  preservation  would  be 
in  complete  keeping  with  the  intent  and 
spirit  of  this  le«islation.  and  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  Department,  I  am 
very  grateful  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepted   my    amendment    to    make    this 

possible  ^  ^    , 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  be 
associated  with  the  statement  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  I  Mr  DincellI. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation, and  urge  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  H.R.  11618. 

The  affluence  of  thf  American  society 
has  created  a  substantial  demand  in  L..e 
world  marketplace  lor  the  hides  of  cer- 
tain species  of  wildlife  In  order  to  meet 
this  demand,  poaching  h&s.  become  a 
lucrative  enterprise  Man,  the  '^lant  pred- 
ator preys  upon  these  species  recklessly 
and  relCTTtlessly  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
dollar,  endangering'  the  very  existence  of 
several  hundred  of  these  species 

The  basic  objective  of  the  legislation. 
HR  11618.  now  before  you  is  to  remove 
this  extraordinary  commercial  stimulus 
to  the  exploitation  of  wildlife  This  bill 
would  extend  Federal  assistance  for  the 
preservation  of  threatened  species  on  an 
international  and  State  level. 

On  the  international  level.  H.R.  11618 
would  assist  in  the  preservation  of  en- 
dangered wildlife  by  prohibiting  the  Im- 
portation of  any  specie  of  wild  mammal, 
flsh  wild  bird,  amphibian,  reptile,  mol- 
lusk  or  crustacean  or  parts  thereof  which 
are  threatened  with  extmctlon.  The  sin- 
gular exception  would  be  In  the  case  of 
importation  for  zoological,  educational 
or  sclentmc  purposes. 

The  bill  H.R.  11618.  also  would  assist 
our  own  States  In  local  efforts  to  reduce 
this  lUegal  traffic  In  endangered  wildlife. 
Present  Federal  law  extends  protection 
only  to  wild  mammals  or  wild  birds  or 
parts  thereof.  This  legislation  would 
make  It  unlawful  also  for  anyone  know- 
ingly to  put  Into  interstat*  or  forelgri 
commerce  any  amphibian.  reptUe,  mol- 
lusk  crustacean,  or  parts  thereof,  taken 
contrary  to  any  Federal.  State  or  foreign 
laws  or  regulations. 

HR  11618  could  serve  to  strengthen 
exlsUng  State  laws  and  regulations 
which  have  not  been  effective  In  provid- 
ing this  needed  protecUon.  For  example, 
the  alligator  of  southern  Florida  is 
threatened  with  extinction  by  poachers 
seeking  to  capitalize  upon  the  unprece- 
dented demand  for  the  skuis  of  this 
specie  for  wearing  apparel.  This  legis- 
lation could  aid  in  reducing  this  :lle'  -U 
activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  no  unfavor- 
able departmental  reports  filed  on  this 
legislation  It  also  received  the  strong 
endorsement  of  several  private  orga- 
nizations concerned  with  conserving  and 
protectinis'  endangered  wildlife 

There  is.  however,  one  area  of  needed 
remedied  action.  It  has  been  pointed 
up  by  the  American  Association  of  Zo- 
ological Parks  and  Aquariums.  This  Is 
the  need  to  prescribe  humane  shipping 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  wild 
animals  and  birds. 


Subeectlon  I'b)  of  H  R.  11618  gives 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authority 
to  permit  'under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe"  the  imporU- 
tion  of  species  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion for  zoological,  education  and  .scien- 
tific purixjses.  The  languane  Is,  I  believe, 
sulflciently  broad  to  permit  affirmative 
action  on  the  problem  of  humane  ship- 
ping standards 

Similar  and  more  explicit  statutory 
authority  to  meet  this  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  subsection  42ic>  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  It  Is  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  would 
hope  that  either  or  both  of  these  Cabi- 
net officers  would  heed  the  admonition 
uf  these  distinnuiNtiod  zoological  associa- 
tions and  take  afflrmativf  steps  to  estab- 
lish such  slupping  standards  as  may  be 
nt'ces.<ar>' 

Mr  Speaker,  the  objectives  of  H.R. 
11618  also  have  received  editorial  sup- 
port from  variou-s  newspapers  such  as 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washing- 
ton Post  Perii.aps  the  followint,'  conclud- 
ing paragraph  from  an  editorial  appear- 
ing,' in  the  Washmgton  Post  uf  February 
18  best  sums  up  the  need  for  the  pai.sa«e 
of  HR    11613 

We  need  to  appreciate  th;it  .i  .species,  ot 
whatever  form  of  lUe.  is  a  unique  manifes- 
tation of  life,  the  flnal  product  of  eons  of 
evolutionary  development.  Each  species  sure- 
ly has  important  things  to  tell  us  about  life 
and  Its  evolution,  when  we  are  intelligent 
enough  to  :isK  the  right  questions  .Vo  fx- 
Ungui^Hed  species  can  ever  be  recreated,  and 
the  ichoie  world  is  mevitabiij  poorer  when 
a  ypertfs  anywhere  ts  lost.  In  recognizing 
tills  truth  and  the  priceless  value  of  the 
species.  iHR  11618;  .  establishes  the 
first  principle  of  conservation.  It  sets  an  ex- 
ample which  every  country  can  follow  to  the 
benetlt  of  ali  future  ii^eneratlons 

Mr  Speaker,  in  recognition  of  this 
priceless  value  of  the  species.  I  strongly 
urge  the  favorable  action  of  my  col- 
leagues m  the  House  on  the  bill.  H.R. 
11618. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
species  of  animals  are  endangered  be- 
cause they  are  :n  demand  for  novelty 
uses,  or  because  their  skins  provide  spe- 
cialty or  decorative  wearing  apparel.  The 
hides  of  spotted  cats  and  zebras  are  in 
demand  as  luxury  apparel  and  status 
symbols  Many  species  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful tropical  fish  have  been  dangerously 
reduced  in  numbers  to  supply  an  ever- 
increasing  market  for  aquaria  fish. 
Poaching  to  supply  these  markets  is  a 
lucrative  enterprise  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
As  the  demand  and  price  increase,  the 
animals  become  rarer  and  rarer  until 
they  either  become  extinct  or  so  scarce 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  hunt  them.  The 
developing  countries  with  only  limited 
resources  have  not  been  successful  m 
stopping  this  traffic 

There  is  at  the  present  time  a  law  re- 
garding transportation  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  of  illegally  possessed 
wild  mammals  or  birds,  however,  rep- 
tiles, amphibians.  moUusks.  and  crus- 
taceans are  not  now  covered. 

State  laws  and  regulations  have  not 
been  effective  in  affording  protection  to 
some  of  the  species — namely,  the  al- 
hgator 

The  purpose  of  H  R    11618  is  twofold. 

First,  in  order  to  assist  on  an  interna- 


tional level  in  the  preservation  of  threat- 
ened species,  this  legislation  would  pn  - 
hiblt — except  for  zoological,  educational, 
and  scientific  purposes — the  importation 
of  any  species  of  wild  mammal,  fish,  wild 
bird,  ainphibian,  reptile,  mollusk.  or  cru.=- 
tacean  or  parts  thereof  that  are  threat- 
ened with  extinction. 

Second,  m  order  to  assi.<:t  the  States 
in  stopping  or  reducing  illegal  traffic  .n 
certain  protected  animals,  the  legisla- 
tion would  make  it  unlawful  for  anyone 
to  knowingly  put  into  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  any  nmphiblan.  reptile, 
mollusk.  or  cru.stacoan  or  parts  therof! 
taken  contrail  to  any  Federal.  State,  or 
forei^'n  laws  or  regulations. 

Mr  Spenkor,  I  urce  the  adoption  ol 
'h'"^.  m.".irure  ri^  \rry  important  con- 
.ser\ntion  le.-i.'^lation. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  slad 
to  support  this  meriloriuus  bill.  HR 
11618.  to  protect  endangered  species  tli  • 
world  over,  and  wish  to  commend  ihf 
distinguished  <-;enlleman  from  North 
Carolina  Mr  Lennon  i  for  sponsorir.t; 
this  bill  and  my  colleagues  on  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
for  their  prompt  action  in  reporting  th' 
meiusure  to  the  House 

Legislation  of  this  kind  Is  long  ovei  - 
due  and  I  am  glad  that  the  House  by  if 
action  today  is  seeint;  to  it  that  stror.L- 
curbs  are  placed  against  imports  of  help- 
less creatures  of  the  wild,  alive  or  In  thf 
form  of  pelts,  who  are  faced  with  extinc- 
tion largely  because  of  the  activities  oi 
greedy  poachers,  not  only  In  this  coun- 
tr>'  but  all  over  the  globe. 

Shortly  before  the  turn  of  this  cen- 
tury, a  shocked  nation  took  action  to 
save  the  beautiful  egret  which  wa.^ 
rapidly  disappearing  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  the  plumage  of  women's  hat.^ 
Today  the  world  Is  faced  with  the  lo.'^s 
of  priceless  species  of  wild  animals  a.^ 
the  savEige  campaign  of  extinction  Is  car- 
ried on  by  human  greed. 

The  statistics  are  impressive  and  cau^e 
for  real  concern  long  past  due  on  tin- 
part  of  all  of  us.  It  Is  reported  that  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  year  1900.  only 
some  20  different  mammals  disappeared 
from  the  earth.  But  for  each  year  of  this 
century,  there  has  been  lost  to  the  world 
a  species  or  subspecies  of  mammal. 

In  the  United  SUtes  and  Puerto  Rico 
during  the  same  period  of  little  more 
than  50  years,  there  have  vanished  24 
birds  and  12  mammals,  a  sad  reminder 
of  our  disregard  and  lack  of  Interest  in 
retaining  these  priceless  gifts  of  nature. 
Before  It  is  too  late.  It  Is  wise  and 
humane  for  this  House  to  adopt  the  en- 
dangered species  bill  to  provide  some  de- 
cree of  protection  to  the  whooping  crane, 
the  orangutan,  the  cheetah,  the  timber 
wolf,  the  alligator,  and  the  some  1.000 
mammals,  birds,  fish,  reptiles,  and  mol- 
lusks,  whose  continued  existence  Is  at 
stake. 

The  abuses  are  quite  obvious  and  now 
is  the  time  to  correct  them. 

This  legislation  is  well  conceived  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  effective  in  protect- 
ing the  endangered  species  of  this  world 
Insofar  as  this  country  is  concerned. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  support  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today.  H.R.  11618.  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  Importation  of  endangered 
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species  of  fish  or  wildlife  Into  the  United 
States  and  to  prevent  the  Interstate  shlp- 
-nent  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  other 
wildlife  taken  contrary  to  State  law. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  section 
'  of  the  bill  which  would  give  protection 
[o  American  alligators  and  certain  other 
r.ative  animals  taken  in  violation  of  law 
tl  at  are  shipped  in  commerce. 

The  bill  would  provide  a  $1,000  line  for 
anvone  who  puts  into  foreign  or  inter- 
state commerce  any  wild  mammal,  bird, 
•  eptile  amphibian,  mollusk.  and  crusta- 
cean or  parts  thereof,  which  have  been 
taken,  captured,  possessed,  or  traiis- 
•xirted  contrarj'  to  any  Federal.  State, 
o-  foreign  laws  or  regulations.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  is  to  prohibit  commerce  in 
products  which  were  manufactured  from 
.species  illegally  taken. 

Testimony  by  the  Department  of  In- 
terior In  the  hearinas  on  the  bill  pointed 
o'lt  that  there  are  about  1,000  poachers 
ic'ive  m  southern  Florida  capturing  al- 
i  ators  and  making  between  $400  to  $500 
veekly  in  this  illet^al  traffic.  The  total 
market  for  these  alligator  skins  in 
Miami  is  in  excess  of  SI  million. 

For  many  years  alligators  in  the  Florl- 
1a  Everglades  were  never  threatened, 
out  recently  when  the  hides  have  been 
•ised  for  fashion  purposes  the  illegal 
:  raffle  has  gone  up,  and  the  profits  on 
•  he  poaching  have  also  gone  up. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
Fonda  Game  and  Pi'esh  Water  Pish 
Commission,  the  Florida  Audubon  So- 
ciety the  Florida  Forestry  Association, 
I  he  Society  of  Geographers,  and  the 
Florida  Outdoor  Writers  Association. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
f'st  step  to  protect  the  alligator.  I  am 
hopeful  legislation  can  be  developed  hi 
•he  future  to  abolish  the  sale  of  all  al- 
ligator products,  if  this  Is  needed  to  pro- 
•ecl  them  as  it  appears  to  be;  just  as 
Congress  did  to  save  egrets  some  years 
a  o.  I  am  working  toward  that  objective. 
Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
.xpress  my  support  for  H.R.  11618.  a  blU 
•hat  would  put  new  strength  Into  the 
•Aorldwide  effort  to  protect  species  of 
wildlife  threatened  with  extinction. 
The  need  for  this  bill  is  clear  and 

ui' CSS  in  8 

Thousands  of  species  of  wildlife  rang- 
ing from  mountain  gorillas  to  tropical 
fish  are  slowly  disappearing  because 
iranters  want  them  as  trophies,  because 
zoos  want  them  as  displays,  because  col- 
lectors want  them  as  curios,  because 
clothing  manufacturers  want  them  as  a 
source  of  skins  and  furs. 

To  supply  these  markets  poachers  are 
llouting  conservation  laws  throughout 
the  world,  killing  off  millions  of  rare 
creatures  each  year. 

Shall  we  allow  the  alligator  to  die  out 
merely    because    women    like    durable 
handbags?  Shall  we  countenance  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  leopard  merely  to  pro- 
vide coats  for  the  grandes  dames  of  so- 
ciety'' Shall  v.-e  sit  back  and  watch  the 
orilla  disappear  from  its  native  habitat 
merely  to  stock  the  cages  of  the  zoos  and 
circuses?  Shall  we  tolerate  the  slaughter 
of  the  Ceylon  elephant  merely  to  pro- 
vide ivory  for  trinkets  and  ornaments? 
Thousands  of  creatures — rvmnlng  the 
zoological    gamut    from    mammals,    to 
fish  to  birds,  to  amphibians,  to  reptiles. 


to  mollusks,  to  crustaceans— face  extinc- 
tion unless  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  join  forces  now  to  protect  them. 

Over  40  species  of  wildlife  were  exter- 
minated between  1910  and  1945  alone. 
Since  1945  the  extinction  rate  has  been 
accelerating  rapidly— so  rapidly  that 
scientists  conservationists,  and  ordinary 
people  the  worid  over  are  expressing 
alarm.  ^      ^. 

HR  11618  would  help  knit  together 
international  efforts  to  protect  endan- 
gered species.  This  bill  would  outlaw  the 
importation  into  the  United  States  of 
any  creature  put  on  an  "endangered  list 
drawn  up  by  the  U.S.  Interior  Depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  foreign  coun- 
tries The  bill,  moreover,  would  strength- 
en and  broaden  our  domestic  laws  pro- 
hibiting interstate  traffic  in  endangered 

species.  ,,cio 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  H.R.  11618 
would  not  stop  the  importation  or  trans- 
portation of  rare  wildlife  taken  legally 
for  zoological,  scientific,  or  educational 

purposes. 

A  few  statistics  point  out  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  that  H^^-  IJ^JJ 
would  help  solve.  At  one  New  York  City 
airport  last  year,  during  a  2 -month  pe- 
riod alone,  830,000  creatures  ^vere  im- 
ported into  this  country.  Among  them 
Sere  20,000  birds,  790.000  fishes.  4,000 
primates,  6,000  reptiles,  and  hundreds  of 
large  animals. 

Many  of  the  creatures  in  these  ship- 
ments clearly  fit  into  the  category  of 
"endangered  species." 

Dr  Theodore  H.  Reed,  Director  of  the 
National  Zoological  Park,  said  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Congress: 

The  united  States  is  the  ^^^J^'^'^^J^^ 
market  for  birds,  monkeys,  furs,  hides,  and 
Xr  animals  and  animal  products  Joo  often 
o^  douars  are  the  reward  sought  by  the 
poachers  and  smugglers.  •  •  •  It  is  un 
forTunately  true  that  the  temptation  of  dol- 
lars encoiirages  lawbreaUng  and  at  times 
iel^s  W  t^e^orruptlon  of  officials  respon- 
sible for  wildlife  law  enforcement. 

When  such  large  rewards  are  avaUable.  t 
19  profitable  to  evade  the  law,  and  smuggl- 
ing becomes  a  major  problem. 

ke  case  of  the  orangutan  Is  ^^^^^"^.^^ 
gravely  endangered  species  survives  only  ^ 
iWatra  and  Borneo,  where  it  Is  under  full 
feZ  P^t^tlon.  The  temptation  to  disregard 
hese^laws  was  great,  however.  A  smuggler 
would  buy  illegally  taken  orangutans  in 
Satra  for  as  little  as  S5.  They  could  be 
sold  to  zoos  for  $3,000  or  more. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  most  orangutans 
bought  by  zoos  had  lUegal  origins.  Zoo  buy- 
e^  could  close  their  eyes  to  this,  because 
they  bought  from  dealers  who  in  turn  bought 
from  othir  dealers.  Zoos  did  not  know  where 
the  animals  came  from  or  how  these  animals 
began  their  Journeys. 

in  this  case,  zoos  took  the  initiative  in 
suppressing  the  Illegal  trade.  Recognizing 
Inltloo  purchases  could  add  to  the  danger 
of  extinction,  our  American  zoos.  In  1962 
resolved  that  we  would  no  longer  Purchase 
orangutans  without  evidence  of  legal  origins. 


It  is  possible  for  a  poacher  to  make  as 
much  aiSlOO  in  one  night's  foraging  lor 
these  skJns  because  raw  skins  are  now  bring- 
ing $6  a  linear  foot  Several  of  these  poachers 
are  said  to  make  $400  and  $500  a  week  when 
thev  are  at  this  Illegal  business.  The  tota 
market  for  these  skins  in  Miami,  the  Illegal 
market,  is  in  excess  of  $1  million.  I  am  quot- 
ing these  data  from  this  ranger. 

The  protection  service  provided  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  and  bv  the  State  game  agents  Is 
entlrelv  Inadequate  to  significantly  check 
this  Illegal  traffic  so  that  we  are  getting  at 
the  critical  point  where  we  are  hurting 
them  In  the  pocketbook.  ^  .  ,     ,^  „„„,^ 

I  think  If  we  had  more  officials  It  would 
help  to  check  this  process,  but  the  real 
problem  I  believe  Is  the  economic  problem. 
If  there  are  means  of  curbing  the  market  for 
the  sale  of  such  products  •  •  •  you  get  at 
the  profit.  Until  very  recently,  well,  for  cen- 
turies, people  have  lived  in  the  Gulf  States 
and  alligators  were  never  threatened.  It  Is 
only  recently  when  the  alligator  hides  have 
been  used  for  fashion  purposes  that  the 
commerce  has  gone  up.  and  It  Is  the  dollar 
profit  that  Is  threatening  the  species 


Stanley  A.  Cain,  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Department,  pomted  out 
in  hearings  that  illegal  traffic  in  domestic 
wildlife  is  also  becoming  a  significant 
problem.  Mr.  Cain  testified  that  a  park 
ranger  in  the  Florida  Everglades  esti- 
mated that  1,000  poachers  are  hunting 
alligators  in  southern  Florida.  Mr.  Cam 
added : 


The  Congress  must  act  to  strengthen 
the  laws  protecting  wildlife  now  that 
rising  profits  are  encouraging  more  and 
more  poaching  here  and  abroad. 

I  feel  sure  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
join  me  In  urging  passage  of  H.R.  11618. 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  11618,  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  endangered 
species  of  fish  and  wildlife  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  prevent  the  inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians, 
and  other  wildlife  taken  contrary  to 
Federal  or  State  law. 

I  am  pai'ticularly  pleased  with  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  which  will  assist  the 
States  in  stopping  or  greatly  reducing 
the  illegal  traffic  in  certain  protected 
animals  by  making  it  unlawful  for  any- 
one to  knowingly  put  into  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  wild  animal,  bird, 
amphibian,  reptile,  mollusk.  or  crusta- 
cean or  parts  thereof  in  violation  of  State 
or  Federal  law.  . 

Section  2  of  the  bill  also  contains  lan- 
guage which  makes  it  a  crime  for  any- 
one knowingly  to  sell  or  cause  to  be  sold 
such  protected  animals,  or  products 
made  from  such  animals. 

Violations  of  these  provisions  will 
mean  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000  or  impnson- 
ment  for  up  to  6  months,  or  both,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  illegally  taken  animal, 
or  any  part  of  the  animal. 

This  legislation  will  be  very  welcome  in 
my  own  State  of  Florida  which  is  the 
natural  habitat  of  the  alligator. 

This  noble  beast,  a  living  fossil  from 
the  age  of  reptUes  which  fiourished  some 
200  million  years  ago  is  faced  with 
extinction.  . 

The  alligator  is  widely  sought  by 
poachers  for  his  skin  that  is  so  highb 
prized  by  the  fashion  industry  of  this 
Nation  and  foreign  lands. 

Testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conservation 
revealed  that  the  total  annual  illegal 
market  of  skins  in  Miami.  Fla..  alone,  is 
in  excess  of  $1  million. 

Prime  alligator  hides  bri^^K  ^P^t°„^^ 
a  linear  foot  from  dealers  who  do  not 
question  their  origin. 

A  finished  alligator  suitcase  will  sei 
for  amounts  as  Mgh  as  $1^000.  and  men  s 
alligator  shoes  retail  at  $70  and  up. 
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Oreed  and  vanity  a!l  but  extinguished 
the  American  bison  and  egret  100  years 
a«o  That  same  greed  and  vanity  now 
threatens  the  American  alUgatijr 

Sufflclent  funds  are  not  available  to 
properly  patrol  the  vast  wilderness  areas 
of  Florida,  mcludins?  the  Eversilades  Na- 
tional Park,  and  Louisiana,  so  we  mu.st 
strengthen  the  law  to  deter  these  poach- 
ers and  those  who  would  buy  their  illegal 
skins. 

This  legislation  does  that  because  If 
enacted.  It  will  permit  Federal  and  State 
ifBciaLs  to  move  in  on  those  who  trans- 
port the  skins  and  those  who  knowingly 
purcha.se  the  illetially  taken  .skins. 

Under  present  law.  if  the  poacher  is 
not  caught  in  the  act  of  catching  or 
slaughtering  the  alligators,  and  if  he 
can  get  the  carcass  or  skins  to  a  dealer, 
there  is  little  State  or  Federal  ofBclals 
can  do  This  bill  would  change  that 
dreadful  situation. 

We  W9u]d  be  naive  to  assume  that  the 
animator  a:H  always  be  a  part  of  our 
wildlife,  we  must  afford  this  animal 
more  protection  This  bill  does  so.  and 
I  vigorously  urge  its  adoption 

Mr  LENNON  Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  the  dLstmguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  Conservation  of  our  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
Honorable  John  D  Dingell.  In  urging 
prompt  pa.ssage  of  my  endangered  species 
bill.  HR.  11618 

Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the  great  ironies 
m  the  history  of  our  Nation  Is  that,  be- 
cause of  our  great  economic  growth  and 
aCPuence.  we  have  been  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  disappearance  of  many 
species  of  American  wildlife  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  Altogether,  some  24 
birds  and  12  mammals,  which  were  once 
native  to  the  United  SUtes.  have  become 
extinct, 

Fortunatel:--.  Congress  has  acted  to 
prevent  any  additional  losses  of  our  nat- 
ural heritage  through  passage  in  1966  of 
Public  Law  89-669  This  law  provides  for 
the  conservation,  protection,  and  devel- 
opment of  endangered  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  which  are  native  to  the  United 
States. 

Such  action  wsts  needed  on  a  national 
level.  But,  as  members  of  the  human 
race,  we  owe  more  than  this  to  the  gen- 
erations of  the  future.  Conservationists 
the  world  over  recognize  that  a  con- 
certed, International  effort  must  now  be 
made  to  extend  protection  and  assist- 
ance to  sUl  endangered  species — regard- 
less of  their  native  habitat 

It  is  now  obvious  that — unless  such  In- 
ternational action  Is  taken  within  the 
near  future — hundreds  of  rare  and  en- 
dangered species  of  fish  and  wildlife  will 
join  the  untold  number  of  others  which 
have  already  been  ruthlessly  extermi- 
nated by  man 

Naturally,  the  United  States  cannot 
control  the  Internal  policies  of  other  na- 
tions It  can,  however,  enter  into  a  coop- 
erative venture  with  other  countries  that 
are  interested  In  preserving  the  worlds 
precious  wildlife  heritage. 

This  Is  the  purpose  of  my  bill.  It  also 
has  as  Its  purpose  to  prevent  interstate 
or  foreign  shipment  of  mollusks.  cnasta- 
ceans.   reptiles,   amphibians,   and   other 


wild  miammals  and  birds  which  are  taken 
contrary  to  any  State.  Federal,  or  foreign 
laws. 

Mr  Speaker,  since  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on  Fi.sh- 
enes  and  Wildlife  Coivseivallon  has  al- 
ready i?lven  a  section-by-.sectlon  expla- 
nation of  the  bill,  I  will  not  Impose  on 
the  Members'  time  by  going  into  an  ad- 
ditional explanation  of  what  my  bill  is 
designed  to  accompli.sh  However,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  wholeheartedly  endorse 
the  remark.s  of  mv  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman  and  I  would  like  to 
briefly  comment  on  section  7  of  the  bill 

Mr  Speaker,  my  bill,  as  introduced, 
contained  no  land  acquisition  authority; 
it  only  contained  enforcement  authority 
which  wa.s  designed  mainly  to  extend 
protection  to  amphibians,  reptiles,  mol- 
lusks, and  n-ustaceans.  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prohibit  the  ille'„'al  traffic  In  en- 
dangered .species  Unfortunately,  when 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Flshenes  originally  considered  my  bill  in 
executive  .session,  I  was  imable  to  be 
present  As  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  know.  I  am  oppo.sed  to  any  open- 
ended  appropnation  authorization.  Al- 
though the  committee  deemed  it  desir- 
able to  include  land  acquisition  authority 
m  my  bill,  had  I  been  present  at  the 
original  executive  session  I  would  have 
offered  an  amendment  to  this  section  of 
the  bill  to  limit  the  authority  to  a  defi- 
nite time  and  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  a  certain  amount 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  to  know 
that  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Manne  and  Fish- 
enes'  amendment  to  section  7  of  the  bill 
that  would  limit  the  procram.  authonzrd 
by  this  legislation  to  a  period  of  3  years 
and  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated U)  a  maximum  of  S750.000  per 
year 

Mr  Speaker.  I  join  my  di.stinguished 
colleagues  in  urging  prompt  passage  of 
mv  bill,  HR    11618 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
amd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

House  Resolution  1244  was  laid  on  the 
table  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  DINQELL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed 

The  SPE.\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  McMillan    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia revenue  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Willi     their 
election   to 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES TO  APPOINT  A  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
.\ND  REPORT  ON  CAMPAIGN  EX- 
PENDITURES OP  CANDIDATES 
FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution 
1239  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  1239 
Resolved.  Tliat  a  special  (.(.inmlltee  of  flvc 
Members  be  appointed  by  tlie  Speolter  or 
tiie  House  of  RepresenUitlves  to  investigate 
and  report  to  the  House  not  later  than  Jaii- 
usLry  7.  1969.  with  reepect  to  the  following 
matters ; 

1 1)  The  exleint  and  nature  of  expenditures 
made    by   ail   candidates   for   the    House   ■: 
Reppeseutailvee    In    connection 
campaign    for    nomination    and 
such  offlc*. 

(2)  The  amount  suljsoribed.  contribiuetl 
or  expended,  and  the  value  of  services  ren- 
dered, and  facilities  made  available  (Includ- 
ing personal  services,  use  of  advertlsinc 
space,  radio  and  television  time,  office  space 
moving  picture  films,  and  automobile  niu! 
any  other  transportation  facilities)  by  a\\\ 
individual,  individuals,  or  group  of  Indlvid- 
uiUs.  conunlttee.  partnership,  corporation,  ox 
labor  union,  to  or  on  behalf  of  each  such 
candidate  In  connection  with  any  sxich  rrim- 
palgn  or  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
votes  cast  or  to  be  cast  at  any  convention  'r 
election  held  in  1968  to  which  a  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  to  be 
nominated. 

i'i\  The  use  of  any  other  means  or  in- 
fluence I  including  tlie  promise  or  use  o: 
patronage  I  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  in- 
fluencing the  nomination  or  election  of  any 
such  candidates. 

1 41  The  amovmts.  if  any,  raised,  contrib- 
ute<l.  and  exp>ended  bv  anv  Individual,  m- 
dlvlduals,  or  ?rotip  of  Individuals,  committee 
IMTtnershlp.  corporation,  or  labor  union.  In- 
cluding any  political  oommlttee  thereof.  In 
connection  with  any  such  election.  ;uid  the 
amounts  received  by  any  political  committee 
from  any  corporation,  labor  union,  individ- 
ual. Individuals,  or  group  of  Individuals, 
commltte*.  or  partnership. 

(5)  The  rtolatlona.  If  anv.  of  the  following.' 
Btatut««  of  the  United  States: 

(ai   The  Federal  Corrupt  Practice*  .^ct 
(  bi   The  Act  of  Augtist  2.  1939,  as  .imentled, 
relating    to    pernicious    political    activities, 
ctjmmonly  referred  to  as  the  Hatch  Act 

ic)  The  pmvlglons  of  section  304,  chapter 
120,  Public  Law  101,  Eightieth  Congress,  tirst 
session,  referred  to  as  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  .\ct.  1947. 

,di  .\ny  statute  or  legislative  Act  of  the 
United  states  or  of  the  .State  wlthm  which 
a  candidate  Is  seetclng  nomination  or  re- 
election to  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
violation  of  which  Federal  or  State  statute 
or  statutes,  would  affect  the  qualification  nt 
a  Member  of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives 
within  the  meaning  of  article  I,  section  'i. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

i6i  Such  other  matters  relating  to  the 
elect'on  A  .Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
m  1968.  and  the  ciunpalcns  >'f 
in  connection  therewith,  as  tJie 
deems  to  be  of  public  Interest, 
;n  Its  opinion,  will  aid  tiie  Hoii>e 
of  Representatives  In  enacting  remedial  leg- 
islation, or  in  deciding  contests  that  may  be 
instituted  involving  the  ru;ht  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of   Representatnes. 

1 7)  The  committee  Is  authorized  to  act 
upon  Its  own  motion  and  upon  .such  Infor- 
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matlon  as  In  Its  Judgment  may  be  reason- 
itble  or  reliable   Upon  complaint  being  made 
to  the  committee  under  oath,  by  any  person. 
candidate    or    poUtlcal    committee     setting 
forth   allegations   as  to   facts  which,  under 
this  resolution.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  said 
.-ommittee    to    Investigate,    the    committee 
shall    investlg.ite   such    charges   as   fully   as 
though  It  were  acting  upon  Its  own  motion, 
vinless  after  a  hearing  upon  such  complaint. 
the  committee  shall  And  that  the  allegations 
•n  such  complaint  are  Immaterial  or  untrue, 
'\l\  hearings  before  the  committee,  and  be- 
fore    anv     dulv     autliorlzed     subcommittee 
•hereof,  shall  be  public,  and  all  orders  and 
decisions  of  the  committee,  and  of  any  such 
nibcommlttee.  shall  be  public. 

For    the    purpose   of    this   resoluUon.   the 
committee,  or  any  duly  authorized  ^"''''Th 
mlttee   Uiereof.   is  authorized  to  hold  such 
oubllc  hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  tUnes 
"ind  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and 
\dlourned  periods  of  the  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
-ress   to  emplov  such  attorneys,  experts,  cler- 
Tcal   imd  other' assistants,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or   otherwise  the  attendance  of   such 
witneeses  and  the  production  of  such  corre- 
spondence. bcK;ks.  papers,  and  documents,  to 
\dmlnlster   .such    oaths,    and    to   take    such 
testimony   as  It  deems  advisable.   Subpenas 
•nav   be  issued   under  the  signature  of  the 
■-halrman  of  the  conunlttee  or  any  subcom- 
mittee or  bv  anv  member  designated  by  such 
.halrman.  .md  mav  be  served  by  any  person 
lesignated  bv  anv  such  chairman  or  member. 
(8)   The  committee  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  promptly  any  and  all  viola- 
tions of  any  Federal  or  State  statutes  In  con- 
necuon  with  the  matters  and  things  men- 
-loned  herein  to  the  Attorney  Gener^  of  the 
United  States  In  order  that  he  may  take  such 
,mcial  action  as  may  be  proper. 

i9)  Every  person  who.  having  been  sum- 
moned as  a  witness  by  authority  o^, said  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  willfully 
makes  default,  or  who,  having  appeared,  re- 
'uses  to  answer  any  question  pertinent  to  the 
investigation  heretofore  authorized,  shall  be 
held  to  the  penalties  prescribed  t>y  law. 

That  said  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
-ected  to  file  interim  reporu  whenever  In  the 
ludgment  of  the  majority  of  the  committee, 
or  of  a  subcommittee  conducting  portions  of 
said  inveetlgatlon.  the  public  interest  will  be 
best  served  by  the  flUng  of  said  Interim  re- 
ports and  in  no  event  shall  the  final  report 
of  said  committee  be  filed  later  than  January 
7.  1969,  as  hereinabove  provided 


Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts  (during 
the  reading!.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^,     .,       ,„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  biennial  resoluUon 
for  the  appointment  of  five  Members, 
three  from  the  majority  side  and  two 
from  the  minority  side,  to  look  mto  the 
elections  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 

•leman  yield?  ^      **    t  „i»iH 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 

to'the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
noise  in  the  Chamber,  I  would  ask  the 
_'entleman  if  this  is  the  usual  resolution 
that  is  passed  to  provide  for  a  committee 
to  investigate  contested  elections  to  the 
House  of  Representatives? 

Mr    O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 

Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  injiu'^  ^^.^^^ 

entleman  from  Iowa.  I  will  state  that 

that  is  correct.  ,,  t-,„,.« 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso- 


lution 1239  is  identical  with  resolutions 
that  have  been  adopted  in  prior  years  It 
would  authorize  the  Speaker  to  appoint 
a  bipartisan  committee  of  five  Members 
to  investigate  and  report  to  the  next  Con- 
gress concerning  campaign  expenditures 
of  candidates  for  the  House  of.  Repre- 
sentatives. . 

The  committee  is  empowered  to  inaKe 
investigations  with  a  much  greater  lati- 
tude than  solely  that  of  campaign  ex- 
penditures. In  section  6  of  the  resolution, 
the  committee  is  directed  to  report  on 
such  other  matters  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1968,  and  the  campaigns  of 
candidates  in  connection  therewnth.  as 
the  committee  deems  to  be  of  public  m- 

In  1965.  the  House  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  seating  a  number  of  our  colleagues 
who  had  been  nominated  and  elected  in 
congressional  districts  where  Negro  citi- 
zens had  been  systematically  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  electoral  proc- 

pec 

In  its  actions  on  both  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  the  seating  of  the  Missis- 
sippi delegation,  the  House  afBrmed  that 
complaints  of  racial  discrimmation 
should  be   carefully   scrutinized   in   the 

It  would  be  in  the  service  of  the  House 
as  well  as  the  Nation,  if  the  .special  corn- 
mittee  took  on  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing a  thorough  investigation  of  all  com- 
plaints of  intimidation  or  discrimination 
involving  prospective  candidates  and 
voters  before  the  election,  so  the  House 
may  intelligently  consider  any  election 
contests  or  challenges. 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
strongly  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 
More  than  at  any  time  in  my  career  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  see  the 
necessity  for  the  passage  of  House  Reso- 
lution 1239,  authorizing  a  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  and  Report  on 
Campaign  Expenditures  of  Candidates 
for  the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
have  been  some  false  statements  made  by 
the  Republican  central  committee  m 
Montana,  and  I  would  welcome  an  op- 
portunity to  show  them  for  what  thej 

I  certainly  recommend  that  there  be  a 
committee    established     to    investigate 
campaign  expenditures  for  any  reasons 
that  warrant  investigation.  I  can  assure 
you  I  would  welcome   an   investigation 
Into  the  distorted  charges  made  against 
me.  Obviously  slanderous  charges  or  le- 
gitimate charges  should  be  followed  by  an 
investigation    not    only    to    detect    any 
wrongdoing,  but  to  protect  the  innocent. 
Furthermore.  I  urge  that  we  go  an- 
other step  and  strengthen  our  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  by 
establishing  a  precise  and  specific  code 

of  ethics.  ,       ^        „  ^- 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  absence  of 
a  code  of  ethics,  any  $1  campaign  con- 
tribution could  be  viewed  as  a  bnbe.  I 
do  not  believe  this  overstates  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  think  it  dramatizes  the  need 
for  a  specific  code  of  ethics  to  protect 
all  Members  of  the  Congress. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O^N«ll  of 
Massachusetts:  On  page  4.  me  15  strike 
out  ••Eighty-ninth-  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••Ninetieth" 


Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

^  M?'  Speaker.  I  take  this  time  simply 
to  say  that  we  on  the  minority  side  agree 
to  the  amendment,  and  agree  with  the 
resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 
table.  


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT     MR.    CNEU-L    OF 
MASSACHrSETTS 


Mr    O'NEILL   of   Massachusetts.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 


HEALTH  MANPOWER  ACT  OP  1968 

Mr   STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House   resolve   itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considerat  on 
of  the  bill   <H.R.  15757)    to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and 
improve  the  programs   relating  to  the 
training   of   nursing   and   other   health 
professions  and  allied  health  professions 
personnel,  the  program  relating  to  stu- 
dent aid  for  such  personnel,  and  the  pro- 
gram relating  to  health  research  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  15757.  with 
Mr.  Gray  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
in^  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recos- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Staggers]. 

Mr    STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman    the 
bill  before  the  House  today  is  one  of  the 
most  important  health  bills  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  this  ye""  pro- 
vides for  extension  and  expansion  of  all 
programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  dealing  with  professional 
health  manpower.  The  bill  provides  for 
assistance  to  students  at  health  profes- 
sions .schools,  and  for  assistance  to  the 
schools  themselves.  The  professions  cov- 
ered are  medicine,  dentistr>-.  osteopathy. 
nursing,  public  health,  optometry,  phar- 
macy, podiatrj-,  veterinary  medicine,  and 
the  allied  health  professions  such  as  med- 
ical   technology,    occupational    therapy, 
physical  therapy,  sanitarians,  and  the 

like 

The  United  Stales  is  short  of  medical 
manpower  in  Just  about  ever>-  neld^ 
There  are  a  variety  of  reasons  for  these 
shortages,  but  primarily  they  arise  out  of 
the  fact  that  more  people  are  obtaining 
health  care  today  than  ever  before  in  our 
Nation's  histoiT-  It  is  estimated  that  we 
are  .<^hort  at  least  50.000  phy.-icians;  we 
need  at  least  an  additional  12.000  den- 
tists We  are  over  140.000  nurses  short. 
and  this  shortage  is  expected  to  grow  to 
in  excess  of  180.000  in  a  few  years. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  last  decade  and 
principally  in  the  last  5  years,  that  there 
has  been  any  substantial  support  for 
teaching  of  persons  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions. There  is  a  long  lead  time  in- 
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volved  between  the  dale  an  Initial  deci- 
sion Is  made  to  establish  a  health  pro- 
fessions school  and  the  time  that  school 
graduates  its  first  cla^s  In  the  case  of 
medicine  particularly,  the  lead  time  Ls 
even  longer  because  it  is  necessary  for 
the  Kruduate  MD  to  i-ceive  further 
tralnlni{  as  an  Intern  and  as  a  resident 
before  he  is  fully  ready  to  go  into  pri- 
vate practice 

NotwithsUndlng  the  long  lead  time  in- 
volved, the  programs  we  now  have  un 
the  boolc.s  which  are  to  be  extended  by 
the  bill  before  the  House  today,  have  »ed 
to  nearly  4,000  new  first  year  places  f  )r 
health  professional.s  other  than  nurses. 
and  over  3.000  f\rst  year  places  for  nurses. 
Assistance  has  been  provided  for  the 
construction  of  12  new  medical  schools 
five  new  dental  schools,  one  new  school 
of  public  health,  and  17  new  schools  of 
nursing.  In  addition,  coiostructlon  as- 
sistance has  been  provided  for  a  sub- 
stanUal  number  of  existing  schools 
which  has.  enabled  them  to  increase  en- 
rollment or  to  improve  the  quality  of 
traininK  which  they  provide 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Heaita 
and  Welfare  held  full  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  considered  it  thoroughly  and 
was  unanimous  m  reportmg  it  to  the 
full  committee,  and  the  fuU  committee 
was  uiianimous  in   reportin^j   it   to   the 

House 

The  bill  is  in  four  titles  relating  to 
health  manpower  The  administration 
request  was  for  a  4-year  bill  authorizing 
$2  700  000  000.  The  Senate  has  passed 
a  3-year  bill  authorizing  $1,900,000,000. 
The  bill  before  the  House  today  is  a  2- 
vear  bill,  authorizing  $1,176,000,000 

Title  I  provides  assistance  to  medical 
schools,  dental  schools,  and  other  health 
professions  schools,  with  grants  to 
schools  for  operating  casts  and  special 
projects,  and  loans  and  scholarships 
for  students. 

Title  n  provides  assistance  to  schools 
of  nursmg.  with  the  same  pattern  as 
applies  to  medical  schools  The  bill  pro- 
vides construction  grant  assistance, 
grants  to  schools  for  operating  costs  and 
special  projects,  loans,  scholarships,  and 
trameeships  for  students. 

Title  III  IS  a  1-year  extension  of  the 
allied  health  professions  program  under 
which  iirants  are  made  for  construction 
and  operating  expenses  of  schools  for 
allied  health  professions. 

Title  IV  extends  the  health  research 
faculties  matching  t;rant  program,  un- 
der which  grants  are  made  for  con- 
struction of  health  research  facilities 

The  United  States  is  short  of  man- 
power in  all  of  the  health  professions. 
The  programs  contained  in  this  bill  are 
designed  to  help  meet  these  .shortages 
of  manpower. 

In  general,  the  bill  provides  for  match- 
ing grants  for  con.struction  of  teachmg 
facilities  at  schools  of  medicine,  dentis- 
try osu-opathy  public  health,  pharmacy, 
optometry,  veteruiary  medicine,  podia- 
try, nursing  and  allied  health  profes- 
sions such  as  medical  technologists,  phys- 
ical therapists  and  the  like.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  for  support  for  institu- 
tions te£u:h.ng  students  In  these  fields 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  provide  bett^er 
courses  and  improved  teaching  methods. 
This  Institutional  support  is  one  of  the 


more  ImporUnt  features  of  the  bill  since 
there  are  some  medical  and  dental 
schools  which  are  In  danger  of  having 
to  close  their  doors  today  a.s  a  result  of 
continuing  deflciUs.  One  dental  school 
has  already  closed,  and  I  understand 
that  there  are  several  dental  .•«hooLs  and 
medical  .schools  which  are  considering 
closing. 

The  bill  also  provides  support  for  stu- 
dent loan  programs  and  scholarship  pro- 
grams, and  continues  exlsUng  programs 
of  traineeshlps  to  provide  advanced 
training  for  health  professionals. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  think  this  Is  a  good 
bill,  and  as  I  mentioned  before.  It  was 
reported  by  our  committee  unanimously. 
We  recommend  Its  passage  by  the  House. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
genUeman  from  OWahoma  (Mr.  Jar- 
man:   chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  JARMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  it  Is 
nvv  pleasure  to  give  my  full  support  to 
HR.  15757.  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
1968  ,      , 

The  supply  and  quality  of  Americas 
health  manpower  Is  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  national  endeavor  to  achieve  and 
malntam  the  support  for  good  health 
services  for  all  Americans.  The  essential 
ingredient  in  the  provision  of  health 
•services  is,  of  course,  the  people  who  are 
en  'aged  In  it.  Our  most  Important  task 
In  the  field  of  health  Is  to  prepare 
enough  people  with  adequate  knowledge 
and  skill  .so  that  the  right  and  expecta- 
tion of  each  of  our  citizens  to  health 
care  can  be  realized. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and 
indeed  all  of  us  in  the  Contnress.  take 
pride  In  the  series  of  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  over  the  past  few  years 
to  alleviate  the  Nations  sliortages  of 
health  manpower  These  laws  have  pro- 
vided the  foundation  and  the  framework 
within  which  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
has  participated  with  a  wide  variety  of 
institutions— schools  of  medicine,  osteop- 
athy, dentistry,  nur.sing.  optometry, 
podiatry  pharmacy,  veterinary  medi- 
cine, public  health  and  allied  health— 
m  the  task  of  preparing  ever-Increasing 
numbers  of  skilled  persoimel  necessary 
to  translate  the  Nations  expectations 
for  health  care  into  reality 

Under  these  laws,  new  schools  have 
opened  their  doors  and  others  have  sig- 
nificantly expanded  or  updated  their 
truuung  facilities.  Schools  have  been  as- 
sisted in  strengthening  their  curricula  .so 
that  the  students  who  are  trained  are 
realistically  prepared  to  serve  the  health 
needs  of  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Stu- 
dents have  received  loans  and  other 
financial  assistance  which  have  enabled 
them  to  prepare  for  health  careers. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
lield  hearings  on  H  R  15757  and  received 
testimonv  which  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  although  progress  has  been 
made  in  training  additional  numbers  of 
physicians,  dentists,  niu-ses.  and  other 
vitally  needed  health  manpower,  serious 
shortages  still  exist.  In  fact,  in  .some 
cases.  It  seems  that  shortages  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  serious  as  we  face  un- 
precedented demands  for  health  serv- 
ices—demands resulting  from  our  rising 
standards  of  living,  higher  levels  of  edu- 


cation and  Income,  the  growth  In  Insur- 
ance and  public  medical  care  programs, 
and  accelerated  advances  in  medical 
knowledge. 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  will 
continue  and  strengthen  five  major  laws: 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963.  the  Nurse  Traininf 
Act  of  1964.  the  Allied  Health  Professlon.- 
Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966,  the 
Health  Research  Facilities  Act  of  1956 
and  the  authorities  of  sections  306  and 
309  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
public  health  trameeships  and  project 
grant,s  for  graduate  or  specialized  train- 
ing In  public  health. 

As  reported,  the  bill  would  extend  all 
but  one  of  these  laws  for  2  years— fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971.  Since  there  has  been 
only  1  year  of  experience  under  the  Al- 
lied Health  Professions  Personnel  Train- 
ing Act.  the  bill  would  provide  for  a  1- 
year  extension  of  that  act  in  order  to 
gain  more  experience  and  to  evaluate  the 
needs  for  modification  or  revision. 

The  bill  makes  significant  improve- 
ments m  the  legislative  acts  it  amends 
I  should  like  to  call  particular  attentioi. 
to  several  of  them : 

Health  professions  training— title  I— 
would  continue  the  program  of  assist- 
ance In  the  construction  of  schools  ot 
medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  phar- 
macy, podiatry,  optometry,  public  health 
and  veterinary  medicine— new  school.- 
must  be  built,  and  existing  schools  miust 
be  eximnded  if  Increased  numbers  ol 
students  are  to  be  enrolled. 

The  bill  would  simplify  and  make  more 
efficient  the  authorities  related  to  the 
support  of  construction  so  that  schools 
planning  to  construct  facilities  primar- 
ilv  for  teaching  purposes,  but  also  tor 
medical  library  or  health  research  pur- 
poses, wlU  not  be  forced  to  make  separ- 
ate applications  to  different  agencies 
under  different  review  procedures  and 
dlfTerent  priorities.  Under  the  bill  they 
could  make  one  application  to  this  con- 
struction program.  This  authority  would 
remove  the  artificial  barriers  which  have 
prevented  the  sound  planning  and  con- 
struction of  the  teaching  facility  as  a 
whole. 

Under    present    law.    grants   may   be 
made  to  improve  the  quality  of  schools 
of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy,  op- 
tometry, and  podiatry.  These  Improve- 
ment grants  are  of  two  kinds:  basic  im- 
provement grants,  made  on  the  basis  oi 
a  formula  of  $25,000  per  school  and  $500 
per   enrolled   student,   and   special   im- 
provement  granus.   made   on   a   project 
basis.  With  these  grants,  schools  are  de- 
veloping new  courses,  improving  teach- 
ing    methods,     expanding     curriculuir. 
areas     and    othei-wise    supporting    ana 
strengthening  their  teaching  programs 
The  bill   would  extend  eligibility   for 
both    institutional- formula— and    spe- 
cial project  grants  to  .schools  of  veter- 
inary medicine  and  pharmacy.  It  would 
also  provide  for  a  new  formula  which 
would  retain  the  $25,000  base  grant  for 
each  .school.  Of  the  sums  remaining  from 
appropriations  after  the  computation  ol 
the  base  grant.  75  percent  would  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  relative  enroll- 
ments. A  school  would  receive  twice  a.- 
much  for  each  student  added  to  Us  en- 
rollment in  a  given  year,  over  its  average 


enrollment  for  the  Preceding  5  years  as 
It  would  for  other  students.  The  m 
crelid  funding  for  increased  enrollment 
s  designed  to  encourage  the  schools  ^ 
enlarge  their  enrollments  and  to  help 
mem  with  the  cost  of  educating  the  ad- 
ditional students. 

The  new  formula  would  provide  that 
25  percent  of  the  sums  remaining  from 
Appropriations    after    the    base    grant 
would  be  distributed  on  the  ba^is  of  the 
re^a  ive  number  of  graduates.  Th  s  would 
nrovide    a    further    incentive    for    the 
schools  to  increase  and  to  retain  the  r 
enrollments,  since  at  graduation  a  stu- 
dent would  again  be  counted.  This  would 
also  provide  incentives  for  schools  to  ex- 
neriment  with  shortening  the  length  of 
h?u-aining  period  without  dimm^hing 
the  quality  of  training,  and  to  try  to  de- 
velop practical  means  for  accepting  stu- 
dents at  advanced  standing;  as.  for  ex- 
Se    admitting   a   first-year  student 
vUh  advanced  standing  in  courses  for 
which  he  had  demonstrated  competency. 
Some  of  the  health  professions  schools 
are^serious  financial  difficulties.  Some 
ive  aced  with  loss  of  accreditation.  Some 
•P   in   danger   of   closing;    one   dental 
;  Li?has  afready  amiounced  its  closin|. 
These  schools  have  been  graduating  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  trained  Profe^^iona  s 
each  year.  They  require  assistance  Sav- 
ing &n  existing  school  means  asaving  of 
a  graduating  class  each  year.  The  plan- 
ung  and  construction  of  a  new  schoo 
"k?s  time   It  would  take  a  new  school 
afmanfas  8  to  10  vears  from  Planning 
.tape  to  the  graduation  of  its  first  class^ 
Serious  efforts  must  be  made  to  keep 
fhce  existing  schools  open  to  prevent 
deterioration    in    the    quality    of    their 
training  programs,  and  to  assure  that 
thev  can  graduate  well-qualified  profes- 
.sioiials  year  after  year. 

The   bill   contains   several   provisions 
which  will  be  of  especial  importance  in 
TTiPPtinE  the  needs  of  these  schools:  It 
?oud  Remove  t^e  3400,000  limitation  on 
he  amount  of  any  special  improvement 
ranTa  school  could  receive  in  fiscal  year 
^  969  and  under  the  new  legislation  there 
;  ould  be  no  statutory  ceiling  on  such 
•rants     In     determining    pnonty    for 
-pe^lal  project  grants,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  required  to  give  consideration  to  the 
"elative  need  of  the  applicant  for  flnan- 
cSfassistance  to  provide  for  accredita- 
:ion.  to  avoid  curtailing  enrollment,  or 
to    avoid   reduction    in   the   quality   of 

Training.  _,        «,„„„ 

Several  of  the  schools  in  serious  finan- 
cial straits  need  substantial  renovation 
or  replacement  of  their  obsolete  facilities 
uist lo  retain  their  current  enrol^^L^J 
-et  thev  are  unable  to  raise  the  50  per 
.ent  matching  money  reqiured  by  fes- 
•nt  law  for  construction  which  does  not 
involve  a  new  .school  or  niajor  expansion 
,,f   an   existing   school.   Their   financial 
■oli-ht  also  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  assume  the  operating  burdens  of  in- 
creased enrollments.  The  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  such  construction  could    in  unusual 
circumstances,   be   increased   from   the 
i^resent  maximum  50  Pepent  up  to  a 
maximum  of  ee^-i  percent  if  the  Secre 
tary  determines  that  the  larger  percent- 
age is  necessary. 


NURSK   TRAINING     ITTTLE    III 

Similar  provisions  are  Included  in  the 
nur^  training  amendments  for  the  ren- 
ovation  and  replacement  of  obsoete 
teaching  faciUtles  for  schools  of  ntirs^n«; 
many  of  which  have  been  unable  to  meet 
the  matching  requirements  t^.undertake 
construction  which  is  essential  if  thev 
are  not  to  reduce  enrollments  or  go  out 
of  business  altogether. 

Costs  of  educating  nurses  have  in- 
creased markedly.  All  types  of  sch°o^ 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
operate  their  programs  and  often  impos- 
sK^to  expand  enrollments  or  employ 
fsu-nltv  In  many  cases  the  deficits  are 
p^  along  to  patients  through  higher 
fees  for  hospital  care. 

The     bill    would     authorize    institu- 
tional-formula-grant^  to  all  three  cat- 
egories of  nursing  schools:  diploma,  as- 
Sate  degree,  and  collegiate.  Ui^er  the 
proposed  formula,  which  was  modeled 
a  terTe  formula  for  health  professioiis 
schools,  each  school  would  receive  a  base 
grant  of  $15,000  and  the  'emainder  of  the 
ISounts  appropriated  woiUd  be  di  tnb 
uted  among  the  schools,  75  Perce  t  on 
the  basis  of  relative  enrollmenv^and  -^ 
percent  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
graduates.  In  computins  relative  enroll- 
ments, the  schools  would  receive  twice  as 
much  for  students  In  excess  of  the  aver- 
age enrollment  during  the  Previous  5- 
vear  period  as  for  other  students.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  incentives  will  encoui- 
age  expansion  of  enrollments  and  reduc- 
tion of  attrition. 

The  present  project   grant   authority 
for  improvement  of  nurse  training  would 
be  broadened  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  grants  may  be  made. 
and  eligibility  for  grants  ^vould  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  institutions  in  addition 
to  nursing  schools.  The  broadened  au- 
thority v^-ould  permit  grants  to  be  made 
to  institutions  and  agencies  which  do  not 
have  programs  of  nurse  education  but 
which  could  plan  and  develop  such  pro- 
grams or  make  major  contributions  to 
the  Imorovement  of  programs  of  nurse 
education.   It   would   also   Permit,   in   a 
period  of  transition  in  nursing  education 
gmnts   to   junior   colleges   and   colleges 
which  are  planning  and  developing  ar- 
rangements with  diploma  programs. 

The  bill  would  authorize  special  proj- 
ect  grants   for   the   planning,   develop- 
ment, and  establishment  of  new  or  modi- 
fied programs  of  nurse  training.  Tine  bin 
would  continue,  with  an  increased  ap- 
propriation authorization  level,  the  pro- 
^m  of  advanced  traineeships  for  pro- 
fessional nurse  training,  to  Provide  /he 
teachers  and  supervisors  so  essential  to 
any  expansion  of  the  nurse  training  ef- 
fort  It  would  also  sipiincanlly  improve 
the  'loan  and  scholarship  Programs  for 
students  of  nursing  to  provide  the  finan- 
cial   assistance    necessaiT    for    ever-in- 
creasing  numbers   to   undertake    nurse 

training.  .,       ,.      ^,  ^  „. 

The  bill  would  also  liberalize  the  ac- 
creditation provisions  of  the  Nurse 
?Snlng  Act.  It  would  delete  the  author- 
itv  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
directly  to  accredit  programs  of  nurse 
reaming,  and  would  define  an  acc^edi  ed 
program  as  one  which  is  accredited  by  a 
recocnlzed  bodv.  a  Stato  agency,  or  a 
Ichool^  nursing  of  a  hospital,  college  or 


university  that  is  accredited  by  a  recog- 
nized accreditation  body.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  would  be  required  to 
uubllsh  a  list  of  nationally  recognized 
^crediting  bodies  and  State  agencies 
Which  he 'determines  to  be  i;eliable  au- 
thority as  to  the  quaUty  of  training 
offered.    ^^^^^  „e^lth  (titlf.  nn 

Tlie  Allied  Health  Professions  Person- 
nel Training  Act  was  enacted  in  Novem- 
Se    of  1966.'There  has  been  o'^lv  a  year 
of  experience  under  that  act.  The  bill 
woum  extend  the  law  for  1  ye^r-tln-ough 
fiscal  vear  1970.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
S  to  gain  additional  experience  before 
proposing  a  major  exteasion.  modifica 
tion  or  revision  of  the  act. 
'in  the  interim,  however,  the  b>ll  would 
imend  the  authority  for  projects  to  de- 
Jdop   demonstrate,  or  evaluate  curricu- 
ums'for  the  training  of  new  types  of 
health  technologists,   to  make  it  clear 
tha     in  addition  to  training  centers  for 
alUed  health,  other  agencies,  institu  ions 
and  organizations  are  ehgible  to  apr^y  or 
such  grants.  Institutions  which  do  not 
ciu-rentlv  have  training  progitims  which 
would  qualify  them  as  centers  could  re- 
ceive p?oject  support  to  develop^demon- 
strate  or  evaluate  curnculums  or  meth- 
ods of  training  of  known,  as  well  as  new. 
types  of  health  technologists. 

PI-BLIC  HEALTH    -TITIElin 

The  bill  would  extend  for  2  years  tiie 
-luthoritv  for  project  grants  to  schools 
o?  ubhc  health  and  other  oru.n,zal»ons 
and  institutions  for  graduate  or  special- 
fzed  tm.ning  in  public  health,  and  the 
^uthoritv  for  traineeships  for  graduate 
o  spec  alized  trainin.  in  public  health. 
These  proerams  are  making  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  public  and  communi  y 
health  throughout  the  country,  and  in 

ncrcasing  the  numbers  of  trained  public 
health  specialists  so  badly  needed  in  to- 

dav's  society. 

HEALTH  RESEARCH  EACIl-ITIES    I  TITI.E  IV) 

The  bill  would  extend  for  2  years  the 
luthoritv  for  construction  of  hea  th  re- 
lea  xh  facilities.  It  would  authorize  not 
to  exceed  25  percent  of  appropriations 
or  am  fiscal  year  for  thes^  P^rpo-^es  o 
be  used  for  a  Federal  share  of  up  to  66^3 
iDercent  of  the  cost  of  any  cla.ss  or  classes 
of  projects  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines have  special  national  or  regional 

sienificancc.  „,„w, 

A  number  of  major  research  Program 
areas  have  been  identified  as  menting 
special  attention,  such  as  cardiovasculai 
^Isearch   and   training   centers,   cancer 
research   and   training   centers,   centers 
for   research   on    aging,   pharmacology- 
toxicology   research   and   framing   cen- 
ters, and  the  like,  ui^  ,„ 
This  authority  will  make  it  possible  to 
plan  effectively  for  the  coordinated  de- 
velopment  of   programs  of   special   na- 
tional or  regional  significance. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  15757  v-as  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  without  a  dis- 
senting vote.  The  provi.sions  of  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  19B8  ^"ould  ex- 
rend  and  significantly  improve  pro- 
grams which  pre  e.ssential  to  increasing 
the  numbers  and  maintaining  the  qua  tv 
of  cruciallv  needed  professionals  skilled 
?n  the  various  areas  of  health  service.  I 
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urge  the  House  to  approve  this  important 
legislation 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

This  bill  will  continue  five  prograims  in 
the  Held  of  health  which  have  proved  to 
be  highly  successful  and  well  accppipd 

MEDICAI.     EDUCATION     *SSIST*NC«    ACT 

This  act  was  designed  to,  and  has  in 
fact  resulted  in.  creation  of  more 
schools  to  train  doctors,  dentists,  osteo- 
paths, optometrists,  podiatrists,  pharma- 
cists, and.  more  recently,  veterinarians 
The  fact  that  it  uJces  approximately  10 
years  from  the  project  .■.tage  to  a  trained 
and  practicing  phy.siclan  makes  it  rather 
surprising  that  progress  has  been  as 
rapid  as  we  are  able  to  report  New  medi- 
cal schools  are  under  construction,  and 
established  medical  .schools  have  in- 
creased enrollments. 

Institutional  and  special  project 
erants  have  assisted  present  schools  to 
upgrade  the  currtculums  and  to  explore 
Aiid  exp«ximent  in  new  teaching  methods 
and  ways  to  improve  and  shorten  instruc- 
tion. Included  in  these  provisions  in  the 
present  bill  as  well  as  the  original  legisla- 
tion IS  a  requirement  upon  which  I  have 
msisted  lo  insure  that  the  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  does,  in  fact,  result  in 
inc:ea.sed  production  of  professional 
people  Schools  must  a.ssure  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
that  ',hey  will  maice  cerlam  specific  in- 
creases in  enrollment  before  they  can 
quality  for  grant.s 

Medical  education  as  herein  defined 
would  also  include  loans  for  .students 
and  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  the 
recipients  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  individual  schools  These  later 
provisions  on  student  aid  are  herein  ex- 
tended to  include  students  of  pharmacy 
and  vetermary  medicine 

There  are  two  changes  from  present 
legislation  which  have  little  if  any  bear- 
ing on  the  funds  mvoUed  but  which  may 
prove  very  valuable  to  the  professions. 
One  such  maJces  it  possible  for  an  ap- 
plicant to  prepare  one  application  for 
multipurpose  facilities  In  the  past  an 
application  for  construction  of  a  medical 
school  could  not  be  combined  with  an 
application  for  cor^struction  of  a  medical 
research  facility  although  they  would  be 
administered  as  one  unit,  would  use  the 
same  personnel  and  might  even  occupy 
the  same  building.  This  change  recog- 
nizes the  realities  of  medical  school  ad- 
ministration. 

.\iso  added  is  a  provLsion  which  allows 
construction  funds  to  be  used  to  create 
facilities  for  both  advanced  and  con- 
tinuing education  in  the  medical  field. 
This  today  :s  at  least  as  important  ais  the 
creation  of  new  medical  talent. 

Nf  RSE  TRAINING   ACT 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  is  extended 
for  a  2-year  penod  and  contains  all  of 
the  same  elements  as  the  previous  sec- 
tion One  significant  chfinge  allows  con- 
struction grants  to  be  as  high  as  66--i 
percent  of  the  total  cost  Instead  of  50 
percent  as  in  the  past  This  is  consistent 
with  other  similar  provisions  in  the  law 
such  as  hospital  construction  and  should. 
I  feel,  be  an  acceptable  change.  .Mso 
student  loans  can  now  be  allowed  as  high 
as  $1,500  in  any  one  year 


Perhape  it  should  be  noted  here  that 
throughout  the  bill  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  square  student  aid  provi- 
sions with  the  National  Defen.se  Educa- 
tion Act  both  for  reasons  of  fairness  to 
all  concerned  and  for  simplification  ui 
administration  at  the  university  level. 

Because  of  the  special  problems  m  the 
field  of  nursing  and  the  urgent  need  to 
tram  larger  numbers  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, the  committee  felt  compelled  in 
those  provisions  having  to  do  with  im- 
provement grants  to  set  forth  some  pri- 
orities. In  deternilning  which  schools 
will  be  given  first  coiisideratlon  for  such 
improvement  grants,  the  Secretary  will 
consider  the  following  priorities; 

First.  The  relative  need  for  assisUnce 
to  contmue  in  operation  or  to  avoid  cur- 
lalUng  enrollment. 

Second.  A  special  need  in  the  case  of 
merging  with  another  school  of  nursing. 

Third.  The  relative  need  of  the  appli- 
cant for  assistance  to  obum  or  keep  ac- 
crediutlon. 

Fourth.  The  extent  to  which  the  proj- 
ect will  Increase  enrollments. 

In  the  field  of  nurse  traimng  there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  about  ihe 
problem  of  accreditation  of  nursing 
schools.  Each  time  we  have  coiisidered 
the  matter  on  the  floor  we  have  found 
more  than  one  school  of  thought.  Cer- 
tainly this  House  wants  nursing  students 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  education  and 
have  the  best  p«.xssible  qualifications  when 
practicing  this  Important  profession.  On 
the  other  hand  the  need  to  increase  the 
number  of  schools  and  the  number  of 
iiraduates  is  urgent.  Accreditation  by  na- 
tional bodies  alone  has  proved  to  be  cum- 
bersome. Junior  colleges  which  obtam 
their  accrediUUon  for  all  other  purposes 
from  either  a  State  or  regional  body 
often  find  it  too  burdensome  to  ask  for 
completely  separate  accreditation  for 
one  program  alone.  The  result  is  one  less 
nursing  program. 

This  bill  ':"ill  allow  regional  accredit- 
ing bodies  and  even  State  accrediting 
bodies  to  approve  nursing  programs  in 
hospitals  and  junior  colleges.  We  do  not 
believe  that  these  bodies  are  inclined  to 
accredit  inferior  programs,  but  they 
should,  by  the  very  fact  that  they  are 
closer  to  the  source,  make  it  cheaper, 
easier  and  more  practical  for  a  school  to 
■4et  underway 

ALMED     HEALTH     PROrtS.SION.S     TRAINING     AND 
PUBLIC    HEALTH    TRAINING 

Of  all  the  programs  included  In  the 
present  bill  the  allied  health  professions 
are  the  newest  They  provide  for  con- 
struction, improvement  liranf.  assist- 
ance to  design  new  methods  and  trainee- 
ships.  .\t  the  present  time  they  do  not 
Include  scholarships  specifically  desig- 
nated for  these  cateiiories.  The  problem 
of  allied  health  personnel  is  directly  con- 
nected and  related  to  shortages  in  the 
basic  medical  profe.ssions  and  nursing. 
Only  by  more  .iiul  better  qualified  pro- 
fessionals In  new  catei^ories  can  the  doc- 
tor hope  to  provide  care  for  the  ever 
Increasing  number  of  patients.  Highly 
qualilied  medical  technologists,  physical 
therapists  and  similar  profe.ssionals  will 
round  out  the  ranks  of  health  manpower 
as  time  -loes  on.  The  1-year  extension  of 
this   bill   IS  well    iustifled   although   the 


act  has  not  been  in  force  long  to  show 
either  dramatic  results  or  problems.  We 
hope  for  the  one  and  expect  the  other 
Schools  of  pubhc  health  have  received 
assisUnce  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  many  years.  Public  health 
practice  is  something  extra  for  the  ordi- 
nary health  professional.  It  is  something 
he  sliould  understand  and  use  In  con- 
Junctlon  with  his  regular  practice.  Be- 
cause of  tills  extra  professional  charac- 
ter of  public  healtli  efforts  we  have  also 
provided  in  the  past  trameeshlps  bv 
which  an  already  trained  medical  pro- 
fessional can  accept  this  extra  educaiioi; 
without  undue  loss. 

HEALTH    RESEARCH    FACILITIES 

The  last  program  involved  in  this  bill 
provides  fimds  for  the  building  of  health 
research  facilities  For  .several  years  th!> 
ran  at  the  fairly  steady  rate  of  $50  mil- 
lion a  year.  The  last  time  around  tlie 
legislation  provided  for  $280  million  for 
a  3-year  period  We  had  been  convinced 
by  testimony  that  there  would  be  .i 
fairly  dramatic  rise  In  the  building  u 
health  research  facilities.  As  a  matte: 
of  fact,  there  .seems  to  have  been  a  dra- 
matic drop  instead.  Only  a  small  pai* 
of  that  total  authorization  was  ever  re- 
quested. There  will,  of  course,  be  activ- 
ity In  this  field  If  for  no  other  rea.sor. 
In  conjunction  with  the  building  of  new 
medical  schools.  At  the  present  time  th.e 
much  lower  authorizations  of  $20  million 
and  $30  million  provided  in  this  bill 
would  seem  to  be  adequate. 

This  entire  package  which  totals 
$1,176,000,000  presents  a  rather  formi- 
dable fiscal  picture.  It  does  not  appear 
the  .same  when  broken  down  into  it.s 
component  parts,  and  we  can  see  that 
this  is.  by  and  large,  a  continuance  of 
accepted  and  successful  programs  at 
levels  which  are  con.sistent  with  per- 
formance we  have  observed  and  at  t!u- 
same  time  cognizant  of  the  fiscal  prob- 
lems of  the  Nation. 

I  recommend  H.R.  15757  to  my  col- 
leagues m  the  House  as  it  comes  to  you 
from  our  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  tl.e 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  reading  page 
15  of  the  report,  on  the  cost  of  this  lem.'-- 
lation.  to  which  the  gentleman  Just  re- 
ferred. I  find  this  language: 

As  reported  bv  the  rommlttee,  the  bill  pr  i- 
vldes  .a  2-year  extension  of   these  prograir.^ 
with    .ippropri.itlon    .authorizations    totallr.;: 
!.1.141  8   million   .is  shown  by   the  foUowiiu- 
table 

.Adding  the  figures  in  the  table.  $536- 
noO.OOO  for  fi.scal  1970  and  $649.8  million 
for  fiscal  vear  1971.  gives  a  total,  if  I  am 
correct,  of  SI. 185,800.000  in.stead  ot 
$1,176,800,000.  The  figures  do  not  con- 
form, 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  re.spond. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  these  are  typographical  error- 
The  fltrures  should  be  $531  million  for 
1970.  $645  8  million  for  1971,  for  a  total 
of  $1,176  8  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  calling  It  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee. 

Mn  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
arTproud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mTttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. It  certainly  embraces  a  wide  spec- 
uum  of  activity.  I  am  "ot  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  but  that 
distinguished  subcommittee  brought  to 
The  full  committee  a  fine.  worthwhUe,  and 

SdeS  P?ece  of  legislation  which  Is  now 
before  us.  As  has  been  stated  it  did  pass 
the  subcommittee  and  the  ful   commlt- 

ee  mianimously  It  has  my  full  support^ 
I  Sope  It  will  have  the  full  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  House. 
Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

.uch  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
■^mgulshed  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  DwYERi  ,    .      ,„ 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  rise  in 

v,upportof  the  bill.  _  „„„ 

^^V  Chairman,  the  bill  before  use  rep- 

vP.;ents  a  downpayment  on  the  cost  of  the 

Nations    long-standing    '"'eKlf *,  °;.  ,*," 

l.ealth  manpower  "^eds-negect  which 

Mas  confronted  the  country  with  drastic 

siiortages   of   personnel   In   the   several 

nealth    profe.ssions.    Including    doctors. 

nurses,  dentists,  technicians,  researchers. 

.ind  others.  ,       !,,„_,„ 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ass  gn  blame 
to  any  individual  or  organization;  there 
s  plentv  to  go  around,  embracing  both 
oovernment    and    professional   associa- 
tions m  the  health  field  among  others, 
our  pui-pose  must  be  to  re°jf  y  ^l^^I 
•lect,  to  enlarge  the  national  effort  tx)  re 
dress  the  imbalance  between  the  supply 
of  health  professionals  and  the  growing 
demand  for  their  services.  The  pending 
Snu  while  it  will  not  by  any  means  solve 
the   problem,   will   nevertheless  greatJy 
strengthen  the  beginning  *«  have  made 
in  recent  years  to  increase  the  supply  of 
professional  health  personnel,  and  so  I 
strongly  support  the  legislation^ 

The  reason  for  «"  PT^*"*^^"^' f^ 
Chairman,  is  all  too  evident.  In  the  i&ce 
of  a  rapidly  expanding  POvn\&tion,t^e 
.rowing  affluence  of  the  POP^^^*  °",^J 
large    significant  Improvements  in  the 
treatment  of   illness,  and  Government 
iograms  designed  to  bring  more  ade- 
uat^  Sedical  care  to  Uiose  Previously 
Unable    to    afford   it.    the    demand   for 
health  .services  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
■apacitv  of  our  health  education  estab- 
isKment  to  train  the  needed  Per^el. 
ilT  result,  the  ratio  of  those  needmg 
health  care  and  those  able  to  furnish  it 
lias  substantially  declined. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  aU  that  medi- 
cal discoveries,  increasing  Personal  in- 
comes, medical  care  programs,  hospital 
construction,  and  slmUar  developments 
can  have  little  or  no  positive  effect  on  the 
Nations  health  unless  the  trained  per- 
sonnel are  available  to  translate  Potential 
Into  reality.   As  the  committee  report 
notes,  crowded  waiting  rooms,  lengthy 
delays   in   hospital   emergency   depart- 
ments, overworked  staffs,  and  hospital 
admissions  often  limited  to  emergency 
cases  testify  to  the  severity  of  the  health 
personnel  shortage. 


This  blU.  therefore,  points  up  once 
again  a  continuing  problem  which  Con- 
SL  and  the  administration  have  not 
yet  adequately  confronted--the  problern 
of  setting  priorities  and  of  achieving  a 
balance  in  providing  assistance  to  related 
activlUes.  I  refer  to  reports  from  my 
Committee  on  Government  OperaUons 
which  have  shown  that  by  putting  more 
funds  into  medical  research  oyer  the 
years  than  that  area  of  medicine  can 
effectively  utilize,  we  have  substantially 
reduced  the  quality  of  that  research  and 
consequently  have  produced  a  lower  re- 
turn, in  terms  of  beneficial  results,  than 
our  investment  warranted. 

The  opposite  is  true,  I  suggest,  m  the 
case  of  health  personnel.  In  addition  to 
attracting  a  disproportionate  number  of 
doctors  and  technicians  to  the  Aeld  of 
research  through  an  extraordinarily 
generous  grant  policy,  we  have  failed  to 
invest  adequately  in  the  training  of  such 
personnel  to  provide  the  necessary  man- 
power not  only  for  research  but  for  the 
?are  and  treatment  of  the  sick.  This  bill. 
I  believe,  will  help  to  redress  this  im- 

t)3.1&tlC6 

The  situation,  as  I  have  noted  on  many 
occasions  in  the  past,  is  especially  sen- 
ous  in  the  case  of  nurses,  and  1  am  per- 
sonally  gratified  that  the  bill  t^kes  a 
number  of  significant  forward  steps  in 
the  direction  of  increasing  support  for 
nurse  training,  particularly  in  the  hos- 
pital-related  diploma   schoo     of   nurs- 
ing In  these  respects,  I  am  glad  to  note, 
the   bill    follows    recommendations    in- 
cluded in  legislation,  H.R.  13096,  which 
I  joined  in  sponsoring  with  our  distin- 
guished   colleague    from    Pennsylv-anla 
[Mr.  RooNEYl  and  several  other  Mem- 

In  the  area  of  nurse  training,  the  bill 
will  accomplish  several  Important  objec- 
tives: extend  for  2  years  the  program  of 
construction  grants  for  schools  of  nurs- 
ing   with  added  flexibility  to  permit  a 
higher  Federal  share  in  certain  cases  ol 
exceptional  need;   provide  broader  au- 
thority for  making  institutional  grants 
for  the  support  of   schools  of  nursmg. 
especially  diploma  schools,  to  help  ease 
the  cost  squeeze  which  has  led  some  hos- 
pitals to  abandon  their  nursing  schools 
or  subsidize  them  through  higher  charges 
to  patients;   permit  grants  to  be  made 
for  special  projects  involving  institutions 
and  agencies  not  now  proudlng  nurse 
education  but  which  could  be  encouraged 
to  do  so,  again  with  em.^hasis  on  relating 
such     training     to     hospital     diPloma 
schools;  strengthen  the  scholarship  and 
loan  programs  for  student  nurses;  ex- 
tend the  program  of  traineeships  of  pro- 
fessional   nurses    in    order    to    improve 
teaching  and  administrative  resources: 
^  liberalize  the  accreditation  process 
by  which  schools  of  nursing  are  deter- 
mined to  be  eligible  for  Federal  assist- 
ance, thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
institutions  capable  of  providing  profes- 
sional nurse  trainmg. 

Given  the  major  importance  of  hospi- 
tal diploma  schools  of  nursing  w-hich 
provide  approximately  75  percent  of  our 
trained  nurses,  and  considering  the  un^ 
usual  handicaps  facing  many  sucn 
schools  I  am  especially  encouraged  that 
Se  legislation  provides  much-needed 
emphasis  on  helping  these  schools. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  tiie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  tiie  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr  MONTGOMERY,  I  am  quite  inter- 
ested in  the  accreditation  of  some  of 
these  nursing  schools.  It  l^a^,  ^een  my 
information  It  has  been  easier  for  college 
or  diversity  nursing  schools  tx.  became 
accredited  to  receive  Federal  f  ^nds  t^an 
for  example,  a  State  chanty  hospital  or 
a  private  hospital  which  has  a  nurdng 
school  It  is  my  Information  that  it  has 
SSly  been  very  hard  in  tiie  pas    for 
Drivate     and     State     hospital     nursing 
Sfs  to  become  accredited  for  Uiese 
funds.  We  need  more  nurses  and  these 
small  nursing  schools  are  domg  a  real 
commendable  teachlrig  job  inj^^  f  a^^ 
Let  us  help  them  out  ju.st  like  we  help 
me     college     and     university     nursing 

^.^SPRINGER.  I  believe  we  changed 
that  in  the  past  few  years  I  will  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr,  Rogers]  who  has  been  in- 
IS^Xed  in  that  subject,  to  explain  it 

^^Mr^ ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  appreciate 
the  question  asked,  because  this  is  an 
imixjrtant  facet  of  the  bill. 

We   are   tmng   to   put   emphasis   on 
schools  of  nursing  in  the  tiiree  categories 
St   also   particularly    on   the    diploma 
S^oolsthe  hospital  schools  of  nursing 
S  Sh  I  believe  the  gentleman  refere 
We  are  sayLng  here  that  we  want  Federal 
funds  in  this  bill  to  be  available  to  the 
StuUons  which  have  established  th^ 
diploma  schools  so  that  they  can  be  up- 
graded and  turn  out  more  nurses 
T?iis  is  the  point  of  the  legislation, 
Mr      MONTGOMERY.     This     is     nriy 
point  also.  In  my  State  only  a  few  of  the 
Kr  schools  of  nursing  have  been  ac- 
credited for  these  funds.  ^ J^°^'^ ^^^ 
could  get  funds  to  the  private,  State^ana 
countf  hospitals   with   nursing   schools 
?hen   we   could  furi:her   upgrade   nurse 

"^mI^  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  gentle- 
man is  exactly  right.  This  legislation  is 
Xed  at  correcting  that  situation^  be- 
cause we  are  determined  to  allow  State 
agencies  to  approve  schools  of  nursing 
asTell  as  a  regional  accrediting  body. 
The  stuatlon  has  been  that  the  Com- 
miiioner  of  Education  has  designated 
Se  National  League  of  Nursing  to  do  the 
accrediting  Anyone  who  did  not  set  this 
t^creStSg   from  the   National   League 
of  NvSSng  was  barred  from  getting  any 
fnnris  at  all   and  those  were  the  institu- 
Uons  that  needed  the  money  most  to  up- 
date and  improve  their  institutions.  So 
?hSle^latTon  will  correct  that  situation 
and  help  boost  the  diploma  schools  of 

"'""mJ^'mONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman very  much  for  that  response. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I  yield 
sufh  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentlewoman    from    wasn 
ington  IMrs,  MayL  t  „-i<:h  to 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  wish  to 
add  mv  remarks  to  those  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  iMr.  MONTCOM- 
Svl  on  ti-.;s  subject.  The  ^ember  of  the 

committee  from  Flo"^^^^!,  w  i?h  h Jn 
recalls  that  I  have  corresponded  w  ith  him 
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and  have  had  a  number  of  conversations 
with  him  on  this  point  We  have  had  ver\- 
senous  situations  existin?  in  my  district 
where  hospital  nursing  scho<jls  have  not 
been  able  to  «et  proper  fundlntj  or  ac- 
creditation because  of  over-rlKid  criteria. 
The  prlmarv'  emphasis  should  be  Riven 
in  this  area,  and  I  applaud  the  commit- 
tees action  in  putting  the  emphasis 
where  the  need  is  ureat  I  am  highly  in 
accord  with  what  the  cnminittee  did  to 
alleviate    '.iie  situation    under  this    bill. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  .sub- 
committee   Mr  NelsenI 

Mr  NELSEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  am  in 
support  of  this  bill 

I  must  say  the  remaiks  that  were 
made  by  the  trentleman  from  Florida 
pretty  well  point  out  the  interest  of  the 
sutx:ommittfe  a^;  well  as  the  full  com- 
mittee. I  must  also  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  Mr.  CahillI 
who  appeared  before  our  committee 
Pleading  the  case  for  more  nur.ses  and 
more  doctors  to  implement  the  iiroduct 
of  nir  u'reat  research  programs.  I  think 
those  of  as  who  live  in  rural  areas  are 
aware  of  the  shortage  of  doctors  Many 
hospitals.  I  am  told,  have  a  wing  that  is 
not  in  jperation  because  of  lack  of 
nurses.  The  emphasis  thiouehout  our 
hearings  was  to  stimulate  the  production 
:n  the  are.i  of  nurses  and  doctors  We 
found  in  so  many  cases  that  ^uir  medical 
.schools  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  use 
of  research  grants  rather  than  going  into 
producing  more  doctors  We  have  an  ex- 
tensive anjount  of  money  which  is  spent 
over  and^^bove  what  was  spent  a  year 
ago  or  2  or  even  10  years  ago.  but  we 
still  have  not  produced  more  doctors  and 
nurses.  The  emphasis  in  our  heanntjs 
was  to  move  in  the  direction  which  was 
discussed  here  today.  The  toUl  product 
here  is  one  that  we  can  all  support,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  efforts  of  our  sub- 
committee and  full  committee  have  been 
in  the  direction  that  the  Nation  needs 
and  which  the  Congress  will  approve  of. 
There  may  be  some  details  that  need 
correction  and  which  can  be  approved  of 
later,  of  course  No  bill  Is  perfect,  but  we 
did  a  thorough  job  in  this,  and  I  am  in 
complete  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPRINOEIR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  fMr.  Carter]. 

Mr.  CARTER  Mr  Chairman,  the  foun- 
dation of  health  care  for  our  people  Is 
contained  in  the  bill  we  are  discussing  to- 
day The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968 
will  continue  and  strengthen  programs 
designed  to  prepare  the  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  other  vitally  needed 
health  professions  personnel  who  are  es- 
sential to  the  translation  of  our  expect- 
ancy of  good  health  care  into  reality.  I 
f^ndorse  the  provisions  of  H  R.  15757.  as 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  urge 
its  enactment 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  of  the  short- 
age of  physicians  in  this  country.  The 
American  Medical  Association  has  said 
the  shortage  is  reaching  'alarming  pro- 
portions." I  ?-m  told  that  right  now  we 
need  more  than  52.000  additional  doc- 
tors despite  the  fact  that  we  are  training 
more  doctors  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 


tory of  this  country.  Last  year  9.000  quali- 
fied applicants  were  not  admitted  to  the 
medical  schools  of  this  Nation  simply 
because  there  was  not  space  for  them. 
The  single  most  important  factor  in  the 
accommodation  of  addition  students  is 
the  construction  of  teaching  facilities. 
We  must  Significantly  step  up  the  crea- 
tion of  new  places— by  building  new 
.schools,  and  by  constructing  luw  spaces 
in  existing  schools 

With  the  assistance  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions educational  assistance  construc- 
tion program,  10  new  medical  schools 
have  been  funded  since  1964,  seven  have 
actually  admitted  students,  and  three 
more  are  .scheduled  to  open  in  1968.  In 
addition,  many  existing  .schools  have  re- 
ceived construction  grants  which  are  as- 
sisting them  in  building  space  to  accom- 
modate new  students  and  renovating  ob- 
.solete  facilities  to  maintain  enrollments. 
But  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  is 
needed  Continuation  of  the  construc- 
tion program  is  essential  There  is  a 
backlog  of  approved,  but  unfunded  proj- 
ects for  construction  of  medical  .schools 
of  more  than  $65  million.  We  must  take 
advantage  of  the  readintss  of  these  medi- 
cal .schools  to  undertake  major  construc- 
tion to  hasten  the  day  when  these  schools 
graduate  physicians. 

Enactment  of  title  I  of  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1968  will  continue  this  pro- 
gram which  IS  esvsential  if  we  are  to  train 
the  phvsicians  this  Nation  needs. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  i^entleman  from  Ohio 
!  Mr.  Vanik  1 

Mr  VANIK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
wholehearted  support  of  this  '.ecislation 
H.R.  15757.  I  congratulate  the  commit- 
tee upon  bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  consideration  and  pa.ssage. 

HR  15757  extends  iUid  improves  a 
number  of  programs  dealing  with  the 
training  of  nurses  and  other  liealth  per- 
.sonnel  and  with  the  construction  of 
health  research  facilities. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  taken  significant  steps  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  the  health  care 
offered  its  citizens.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant step  was  taken  in  1965  when  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  of 
%vhich  I  am  a  member,  reported  out  a 
medicare  bill  which  was  enacted  into 
law 

Yet  the  extension  of  decent  health  care 
to  more  and  more  .Americans  coupled 
with  a  freat  increase  m  population  has 
.stretched  the  capabilities  of  our  health 
resources  to  the  breaking  point.  The 
heavv  demand  u;x5n  our  Nation's  hard- 
working nurses  and  health  professions 
workers  has  caused  the  cost  of  health 
care  'o  .skyrocket.  Increasing  cost  makes 
the  goal  of  easy  accessibility  of  health 
care  more  difficult.  Tlie  whole  thing  be- 
comes a  vicious  circle. 

According  to  every  projection,  the 
situation  will  become  even  more  danger- 
ous In  the  near  future  For  example,  it 
Is  estimated  that  the  demand  for  phy- 
sicians in  1973  will  be  42.000  higher  than 
the  supply.  Between  1968  and  1973  the 
supply  of  dentists  will  increase  by  6.000 
but  the  additional  demand  will  increase 
by  12.000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  supply 
of  nurses  will  increase  by  95.000  between 


1968  and  1973.  but  the  shortage  of  nurses, 
which  is  estimated  to  amount  to  141,000 
today,  will  Increase  to  186,000  by  1973 

This  heavy  strain  and  demand  upon 
our  health  re.sources  is  felt  everywhere 
In  my  community  of  Cleveland,  there 
are  ho.spitals.  both  in  the  central  city  and 
m  the  suburbs,  where  the  occupancy  rate 
is  in  excess  of  100  percent  This  means 
that  patients  are  being  treated  on  beds 
in  hallways  and  corridors 

The  legislation  before  us  .■strengthens 
and  extends  for  2  years  five  health  acts 
which  have  had  a  great  impact  in  meet- 
ing the  Nation's  health  needs.  These 
acts  are  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act  of  1963.  the  Nur.-e 
Training  Act  of  1964.  the  Allied  Health 
Professions  Personnel  Tir.ining  Act  of 
1966.  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act 
of  1956,  and  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Together,  these  programs  contrib- 
uted approximately  $6.4  million  in  health 
assistance  to  Cuyahoga  County  hospitals 
and  .schools  in  fiscal  year  1967  alone 

To  fail  to  extend  these  acts  or  to  crip- 
ple them  through  cutbacks  would  bring 
certain  disaster.  I  urge  that  the  House 
pass  this  bill  so  vital  for  the  health  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ■  Mr.  Cohelan  1 . 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  v.i.sh 
to  thank  tlie  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  for  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bUl 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us  au- 
thorizes a  significant  change  in  the  ac- 
creditation procedures  for  schools  of 
nursing.  I  question  the  value  of  'hat 
change. 

Many  of  us  are  disturbed  by  the 
turbulence  which  seems  to  penade  the 
younger  generation  today — the  hippies, 
the  campus  revolutionaries,  the  young- 
sters who  use  drugs,  the  draft  card 
burners — and  the  list  goes  on. 

In  every  generation  we  have  our  young 
revolutionaries,  but  in  this  mid-20th  cen- 
tury we  are  all  beginning  to  feel  that 
there  Is  a  greater  feeling  of  unrest  with 
our  children. 

What  was  a  new  psychological  theoiT 
many  years  ago  has,  I  believe  come  into 
common  acceptance  today.  When  young 
people  begin  "misbehaving"  or  "acting 
up  '  they  are  often  tr>-lng  to  tell  us  some- 
thing that  is  not  too  obvious  by  what 
they  actually  say  or  do. 

I.  for  one.  feel  that  their  revolt  is.  at 
least  partially,  a  revolt  against  .second- 
class  standards.  Tliey  do  not  want  foisted 
on  them  second-class  commodities;  they 
do  not  want  to  fight  in  second-class  wars; 
they  do  not  want  the  left-over  and  .^ec- 
ond-class  attention  and  respect  from 
their  parents:  and  they  do  not  want  a 
second-class  education. 

If  we  expect  our  young  people  to  b«" 
productive  and  useful  citizens,  we  must 
take  the  first  step  by  providing  them 
uith  the  kinds  of  opportunities  which 
give  them  a  chance  to  achieve  excellence 
We  cannot,  wi'.h  the  wave  of  a  magic 
wand,  make  all  education  perfect  But 
we  can,  as  each  opportunity  arises,  strike 
down    substitutes    tor   excellence — even 
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though  substitutes  are  often  the  easy 
way  out. 

We  have  In  this  bill  a  measure  which 
would  offer  the  opportunity  of  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  a  second-class  educa- 
tion in  nursing. 

Rather  than  holding  firm  and  saying 
to  our  young  people,  "We  will  only  con- 
done excellence  for  your  future,"  we  are 
.saying,  "A  .second-rate  education  is  good 
enough  for  you." 

The  accreditation  provisions  of  tne 
previous  law  guaranteed  to  America's 
young  people  not  only  excellence  in  edu- 
cation but  also  our  word  that  we  believe 
that  they,  and  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try  are  deserving  of  the  best. 

'if  this  accreditation  provision  is 
changed,  we  will  be  doing  what  John 
Gardner  once  said,  "...  walking  back- 
wards into  the  future." 

This  new  amendment  strips  away  the 
promise  of  excellence.  It  rewards  medioc- 
rity. And  it  says  nothing  to  our  young 
people  today  who  ask  for  any  sign- 
however  small— that  they  deserve  and 
will  serve  us  well  with  the  finest  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

For  those  who  say,  "This  is  only  a 
small  thing,"  I  would  say  that  it  is  all  of 
the  small  things,  together,  which  become 
the  large  compromise  which  is  so  de- 
structive to  our  future.  I  doubt  whether 
these  amendments  will  have  the  effect 
of  Inducing  voung  people  to  enter  nurs- 
ing, particularly  in  the  nonaccredited 
schools. 

I  Include  in  my  remarks  an  excerpt 
from  the  publication  entitled  National 
commission  on  Accrediting.  The  Past 
and  the  FMture.  pages  8  and  9,  "Con- 
sensus on  Accreditation": 

Tlie   conflict   over    professional    versus   re- 
■•lonal    accreditation    revealed     that    witliln 
\mencan  hU-hpr  education,  the  general  slg- 
'ilflcance  of  accredluitlon  was  not  well  un- 
derstwod.  Created  out  of  concern  for  institu- 
tional auumomv  and  the  danger  of  restrlc- 
t-ve    standardisation,    the   Commission   later 
'.-ilized    that    colleges   and   universities   are 
iree  neither  to  dispense  with  standards  nor 
to  detennlne  unilaterally  their  own  stand- 
ards As  a  result  of  this  realization,  the  Com- 
Inission    has   endeavored   in   recent   years   to 
ichieve   a   wider    understanding   of   the   role 
'that  institutions,  the  professions,  the  states, 
.•Id  'he  federal  government  play  in  relation 
to  the  governance  of  American  higher  edu- 
cation   Lcrpelv   through  the  speeches,  artl- 
,  les  and  reports  of  its  executive  director,  the 
rommlssion   has   gained   a  wider  consensus 
on  the  utility  of  accreditation  In  American 
society   and   the   unique   place  of  voluntary 
tccredit.uion  bv  both  the  regional  and  pro- 
fessional agencies  in  academic  government. 
Under  this  philosophy,  the  Commission  has 
attempted  to  keep  the  interests  of  the  insti- 
tutions   the   regional   associations,   and   the 
professions  m  balance    In  this  effort,  it  has 
worked  with  each  of  the  professions  to  as- 
.sure  that  both  cduc.itors  and  practitioners 
within  the  profession  share  responsibility  in 
■iccreditatlon.  Most  significantly.  It  has  tried 
to  reach  Its  declr.lons  in  terms  not  alone  or 
the  desires  of  educational  institutions  or  the 
professions,  but  cf  the  needs  of  the  public 
at  large.  Hence  in  recognizing  any  accredit- 
ing agency,  it  has  adopted  as  its  first  require- 
ment the  principle  of  "social  need"— the  le- 
gitimate need  of  students,  parents,  employ- 
ers   faculty  members,  government  agencies, 
and  other  groups  for  information  and  guid- 
ance about  Institutional  quality. 

Ckjcaslonally,  as  a  result  of  this  philosophy, 
the  Commission  has  l>een  subject  to  the  crit- 
icism that  it  weighs  more  heavily  the  inter- 


ests of  accrediting  agencies  than  those  of 
its  institutional  mem'oers  It  is  true,  as  the 
history  of  Uie  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
federal  government  shows,  tl-.at  any  regula- 
tory body,  including  the  Commission,  may  In 
time  tend  to  represent  the  interests  of  those 
it  was  created  to  regulate.  But  the  Commis- 
sion continues  to  deem  of  first  :mjxirtance 
the  welfare  of  the  public  and  of  higher  edu- 
caUon-,  and  support  lor  this  policy  seems 
evident  from  the  growth  of  it,s  membership 
to  more  than  thirteen  hundred  colleges  and 
universities— the  largest  number  of  institu- 
lional  members  of  any  higher  education  as- 
sociation in  the  United  States. 


The  Commission  "deems  of  first  im- 
portance the  welfare  of  the  public"— so 
do  the  nurses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Washington  Star 
on  July  18,  1968,  carried  an  article  by 
Judith  Randal  entitled  "More  or  Better 
Nursing  Education?"  As  its  title  indi- 
cates, it  points  out  the  big  problem  facing 
us  in  deciding  the  course  of  action  which 
will  best  encourage  the  young  people  of 
our  Nation  to  enter  a  nursing  career.  I 
wish  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  placing 
this  timely  article  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

More  or  Better  Nursing  EDrc.\TioN  ? 
(By  Judith  Randal  i 
With  the  nation  an  estimated  300.000  regis- 
tered nurses  short  of  Its  needs.  Congress  is 
having  difficulty  deciding  what  to  do  about 
federal  assistance  to  nursing  education. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  that  would 
permit  grants  to  schools  meeting  the  ac- 
creditation standards  of  the  National  League 
of  Nursing,  a  group  devoted  to  raising  the 
standards  of  nursing  service  and  training. 

A  House  bin  would  Ignore  the  league  and 
authorize  aid  to  schools  meeting  state  stand- 
ards. „ 

There  are  1.252  schools  of  nursing  offering 
1  269  training  programs — some  at  Junior  col- 
leges, some  at  colleges  and  universities  and 
some  merely  at  hospitals.  Although  these 
schools  meet  the  standards  of  the  state  in 
which  they  are  located,  only  770  meet  league 

standards.  ,  ,.  i,,  , 

Though  the  House  approach  probably 
would  put  more  nurses  at  the  bedside  more 
quickly  and  has  the  backing  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  It 
might  or  might  not  be  the  best  plan  in  the 

end.  .  . 

It  is  not  Just  that  some  state  agencies 
might  aacriflce  educational  quality  for  quan- 
tity—a  move  of  dubious  wisdom  when  one 
considers  that  nurses  are  increasingly  called 
on  to  do  tasks  once  performed  by  physicians 
and  that  compUcated  equipment  and  tech- 
niques are  now  the  norm  in  most  hospitals. 
The  reasons  are  far  more  complex. 

There  is,  for  example,  increasing  t.\lk  of  a 
new  class  of  medical  care  givers  to  be  called 
"physicians'  as8istant.s."  Indeed,  some  are  al- 
ready being  trained.  Not  surprisingly,  nurses 
are  ambivalent  toward  this  development, 
seeing  In  It  the  threat  that  this  new  subpro- 
fession  could  be  used  to  keep  them  m  their 
places— particularly  If  the  standards  of  their 
own  training  were  to  be  lowered. 

The  accreditation  dilemma  can  also  be 
traced  in  part  to  nursing  Itself,  an  occupa- 
tion that  is  militantlv  struggling  to  become  a 
true  profession.  In  the  process,  like  many 
labor  unions,  it  has  sought  to  set  up  barriers 
to  entry. 

Thus,  diploma  school  graduates  (nurses 
trained  at  a  hospital  v.hose  teaching  pro- 
gram is  unconnected  with  a  college  or  uni- 
versity) who  wish  to  c'.lmb  the  career  ladder 
which  requires  a  degree,  often  find  they 
must  enroll  at  a  college  or  university  and 
start  all  over  again. 

The  question  is.  therefore,  whether  ambi- 
tious students  seeking  lasting  Job  satisfac- 
tion and  higher  salaries  will  be  content  to 


settle   lor  some  of   the  schools   that   a  state 
agency  nUght  approve. 

\  generation  or  so  ago,  when  nursing  was 
one  of  the  few  careers  to  which  a  respectable 
young  girl  might  aspire.  It  might  not  have 
mattered. 

Now  nursing  must  compete  with  a  host 
of  uther  jobs  which  are  not  only  better  paid, 
but  more  attractive  as  well.  College  h;is  be- 
come a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life  and 
diploma  nursing  schools  often  Just  don't  flU 
the  bill  ^      , 

At  the  same  time,  such  schools  are  having 
dimculties  of  th-eir  own.  Where  once  stu- 
dent nurses  did  much  uf  the  menial  work 
in  the  wards  and  sandwiched  classes  in  he- 
iweon  today's  educational  .standards  require 
that  they  spend  most  of  their  day  at  lectures 
and  in  laboratories  These  must  be  paid  for, 
and  the  cost  is  one  reason  dally  hospital 
charges  keep  rising.  Facing  mountinir  ex- 
i^enses  anv  wav.  many  hospital  schools  are 
so  imancially  overwhelmed  they  are  simply 
shutting  down.  , 

A  lowering  of  standards,  it  is  true,  might 
be  expected  to  relieve  some  of  these  pressures 
and  enable  hospital-based  schools  to  have 
their  students  devote  less  time  to  the  class- 
room and  more  to  patient  care. 

But  would  this  really  make  sense'' 
Teachers  of  nurses  as  well  as  bedside  nurses 
are  In  short  supply  and  nursing  educators 
argue  with  some  Justification  that  diploma 
schools  often  represent  a  waste  of  scarce  re- 
sources. In  their  view,  a  Junior  college  that 
trains  nurses  for  the  entire  community  or  .i 
universlty-bcised    program    is    closer    to    the 

ideal.  ^ 

\t  recent  Senate  hearings,  for  Instance.  Dr. 
Evelyn  Cohelan  of  the  American  Nurses'  .\s- 
soclatlon  said  that  university  or  college  pro- 
grams enable  four  or  five  classes  of  students 
at  once  to  profit  from  the  faculty  and  lacili- 
tles  whereas  other  nursing  schools  have  only 
two' or  three  classes  of  students  in  attendance 
at  a  time.  This  is  especially  relevant,  she 
said,  l>ecause  tuition  covers  only  a  fraction  of 
the  educational  cost  at  many  schools  of  nurs- 
ing. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  argument.  The 
other  is  the  inescapable  fact  that  the  nation 
is  clamoring  for  nurses  and  that  setting 
standards  too  high  and  emphasizing  pro- 
grams that  require  four  or  five  years  in  school 
instead  of  two  or  three  limits  the  immedi- 
ately available  supply  of  nurses  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  people  who  will  be  able  to  enroll. 
Just  as  the  police  force  was  the  route  oy 
which  many  Irish  Immigrants  entered  the 
middle  class,  so  hospitals  are  becoming  that 
upward  ladder  for  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes 
from  Inner  city  slums. 

In  finally  shaping  nursing  education.  Con- 
gress will  "need  to  weigh  carefully  the  dis- 
parate needs  of  quality  versus  quantity  and 
educational  opportunity.  If  the  decisions  are 
to  be  made  In  the  broadest  public  Int-erest, 
it  will  not  be  an  easy  task. 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida   [Mr.  Rogers!. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Just  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Cohelan]— and  I  ap- 
preciate the  \'lews  that  he  put  forth— I 
would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  know 
that  his  very  distinguished  wife.  Dr.  Eve- 
lyn Cohelan,  who  is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing Job  for  nursing  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  as  chairman  of  Its  graduate 
program  In  nursing,  and  who  has  been 
a  driving  force  toward  upgrading  nursing 
care  in  this  Nation,  testified  before  our 
committee  and  was  most  helpful  in 
the  testimony  she  presented. 
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Mr    Chairman,    the   gentleman   from 

California  and  I  do  differ,  thou^jh.  :n  tr>-- 
Ing  to  bring  about  quality  &s  well  as 
quantity,  and  I  believe  we  must  consider 
both  and  of  course  we  want  both,  and 
I  ani  sure  the  gentleman  desires  that 
also  as  the  end  result. 

But,  of  course,  what  we  have  done  un- 
der the  present  program  the  way  it  has 
been  run,  by  allowing  only  monevs  to  io 
to  those  schools  that  are  accredited  by 
the  National  League  of  Nurses,  we  have, 
in  effect,  denied  those  schools  which 
need  the  money  the  most  to  up^jrade 
their  faculties,  to  upgrade  their  currlcu- 
lums,  and  to  offer  inducements  to  stu- 
dents to  attend  these  schools  and  can 
qualify  for  student  loans  and  scholar- 
ships. We  have  denied  those  instuiitu.ns 
which  reallv  need  the  funds  apcessarv  .o 
bring  excellence  to  their  tnstitution.s 

So  we  feel  that  we  are  now  correcting 
the  situation,  and  I  believe  that  this 
legislation  wUl. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
HR  15757.  the  Health  Manpower  Act 
of  1968 

This  legislation  provides  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  four  major  health  programs 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963  the  Nurse  Training 
Act  of  1964.  the  Health  Ri-search  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1966.  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  authority  for  public  health 
tralneeships  In  project  grants  for  ^'vad- 
uate  or  specialized  training  in  public 
health  A  fifth  program,  the  Allied  Health 
Professions  Personnel  Training  Act  of 
1966  is  extended  for  1  year. 

This  bill  will  enable  us  to  continue 
our  commitment  to  tr\-  to  meet  the  health 
manpower  needs  of  this  nation  of  over 
200  million.  Needs  which  are  urgent. 
Needs  which  are  qualitative  as  well  as 
quantitative 

Your  Subcommittee  on  Public  Heaith 
and  Welfare  heard  extensive  testimony 
from  many  knowledgeable  people  con- 
cerned with  the  needs  of  health  man- 
power 

These  witnesses  told  the  subcommittee 
that  In  1968  alone  some  52.000  more 
physicians  are  needed. 

That  bv  1973.  less  than  5  years  from 
now,  an  additional  18.000  dentists  will  be 
needed. 

That  by  1973.  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  some  186,000  nurses. 

How  can  these  manpower  needs  be 
met^ 

A  major  step  to  meeting  these  needs 
can  be  achieved  by  enactment  of  the  bill 
before  us  today 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill,  institutional 
grants  will  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  cons-truction  or  rehabilltaUon 
of  teaching  facilities  at  schools  of  medi- 
cine, osteopathy,  dentistry,  public  health, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  veterinary  medi- 
cine and  podiatry.  These  grants  are 
available  for  program  Improvement  to  all 
these  schools  on  a  formula  based  on 
consideration  of  student  enrollment  and 
graduates. 

For  those  schools  that  face  an  Imme- 
diate crisis  and  the  possibility  of  having 
to  close  their  doors,  special  project  grants 
can  be  made  available  to  meet  accredi- 
tation problems  and  overcome  educa- 
tional and  economic  weaknesses.  Funds 
for  such  special  project  grants  were  first 
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made  available  in  fiscal  year  1968  and 
some  $17  8  million  of  these  special  grants 
were  made  with  a  statutory  maximum  of 
$300,000  to  each  school. 

The  situation  facing  our  medical 
.schools  is  .serious  Information  is  that 
medical  schools  at  Boston  University. 
Tufts,  Marquette.  Creighton  University, 
Omaha,  the  Chicago  School  of  Medicine. 
Georgetown,  George  Washington,  the 
Haimemann  College  of  Medicine,  Phila- 
delphia, Jefferson  School  of  Medicine. 
Philadelphia.  Meharr>-  School  of  Medi- 
cine, Nashville.  St  Louis  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Loyola  University,  Strltch  School  of 
Medicine,  Hlnes.  D!  .  Tulane  University, 
ajid  Woman  s  Medical  College.  Philadel- 
phia, have  falh-n  uxin  hard  times  and 
are  considering  closing  their  doors. 

Should  this  happen.  11  would  mean  a 
loss  of  about  1.0€0  new  physicians  a  year 
when  the  shortage  is  already  about  52 
thousand 

This  legislation  would  make  special 
project  loans  available  to  elevate  these 
troubled  .scho<^>l.'-  I  might  add  that  man- 
agement research  suneys  show  that  it 
IS  less  costly  to  n-vitallze  an  ailing  school 
than  to  close  it  down  luid  build  another, 
or  to  vastly  expand  existing  facilities 
at  another  school 

Title  II  ol  the  bill  will  take  us  far 
along  the  road  to  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  number  of  nurses  currently 
being  graduated  and  the  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  in  this  vital  manpower  area. 

Under  this  title,  liistitutional  grants 
are  made  available  for  construction  or 
rehabiliUtlon  of  teaching  facilities  at 
baccalaureate,  associate  degree,  and 
diploma  .schools  of  nursing.  These  grants 
are  available  for  program  Improvement 
on  a  formula  based  on  consideration  of 
student  enrollment  and  graduates. 

Likewise,  project  gmnts.  as  under  part 
I  for  the  other  professions,  are  available 
to  those  schools  in  need  of  immediate 
help  to  strengthen  curriculums. 

Your  committee  has  also  extended  the 
coverage  of  these  special  project  grants 
to  include  Institution — diploma  schools — 
as  well  as  the  baccalaureate  and  associate 
degree  schools. 

A  particular  provision  was  put  in  the 
bill  to  msure  tliat  proper  prlonties  would 
be  set.  These  priorities,  to  be  cor^sldered 
by  the  Secretary  are: 

First  The  relative  need  of  the  ap- 
plicant— if  a  .school  of  nursing — for  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  continue  in  opera- 
tion or  avoid  curtailing  enrollment  or 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  training  pro- 
vided ; 

Second.  The  special  need  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  financial  assistance  in  con- 
nection with  its  merger  with  a  school  of 
nursing; 

Third.  The  relative  need  of  the  ap- 
plicant for  financial  assistance  to  main- 
tain or  provide  for  accreditation  as  a 
school  of  nursing;  and 

Fourth.  The  extent  to  which  the  proj- 
ect will  Increase  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  receiving  nursing  training. 

Scholarships  and  loans  will  continue 
to  be  made  available  to  assist  the  indi- 
vidual students. 

AccredlUtlon  has  also  been  broadened 
to  permit  State  agencies  approved  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be 
designated  as  accrediting  agents  under 
this  act. 


Under  present  law  only  the  National 
League  of  Nursing,  a  private  organiza- 
tion, has  been  designated  as  the  accred- 
iting agency  although  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  has  the  authority  to  ac- 
credit specific  nurse  training  programs 
rather  than  institutions. 

Many  Institutions,  primarily  junior 
colleges,  have  been  reluctant  to  apply 
for  accreditation  of  specific  pro-rrams 
since  the  normal  method  by  which  they 
attain  accreditation  is  accreditation  as 
an  institution. 

As  a  result,  full  participation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation  is  now  de- 
nied to  over  300  programs  of  nurse 
training. 

We  cannot  let  this  situation  continue 
'^^f tc  i;  an  e.stlmated  .shortaue  of  141,- 
000  nurses  in  the  United  States  today; 
by  1973,  at  the  current  rate  of  gradua- 
tion, the  shortage  will  be  186.000 

We  must  permit  other  in.-titutions  lo 
participate   m   this   lei;i.slatlon. 

ntle  III  of  the  bill  extends  the  allied 
health  professions  per.sonnel  tralnint: 
program  for  1  year. 

This  IS  a  continuation  of  the  program 
begun  in  1967  and  is  very  important  be- 
cause it  authorizes  project  support  crants 
for  the  irainlni:  of  new  types  of  health 
technologl.sts  as  well  as  the  established 
and  known  categories. 

This  means  more  medical  technologists, 
more  dental  hygienlsts,  more  occupa- 
tional and  ph.vslcal  therapists  and  more 
dietitians,  just  to  name  a  few  of  the  al- 
lied health  professions  that  would  benefit 
from  this  legislation. 

Project  grants  for  .trraduate  training 
of  schools  of  public  health  for  profes- 
sional public  health  personnel  are  also 
continued  under  this  title.  Also  included 
are  traineeshlp  provisions  for  irraduate 
or  spKiiallzed  public  health  personnel. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  extends  title  VII 
part  A  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  provide  a  2-year  extension  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  the  States  in  the  con- 
struction or  remodeling  of  research  and 
research  training  in  the  sciences  re- 
lated to  health. 

I  support  this  title  of  the  bill,  but 
wish  to  add  that  during  committee  hear- 
ings I  expressed  concern  that  too  much 
money  under  governmental  programs 
were  going  for  pure  research  and  not 
enough  for  manpower  output  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Nation.  Research  Is 
funded  by  NIH.  This  legislation  is  to 
meet  the  Nation's  needs  for  health  man- 
power. 

Accordingly.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  committee  was  exercising  proper  ac- 
tion when  it  reduced  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  this  research 
facilities  program;  $8.4  million  has  been 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1969.  and 
$20  million  is  authorized  in  this  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  $30  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

I  think  this  bill.  In  summary,  is  a  logi- 
cal step  in  the  direction  of  better,  more 
effective  production  of  health  manpower, 
and  I  support  Its  passage. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  !Mr.  CahillI. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  past  several  years,  hospital  oflQclals, 
medical  educators,  the  press,  representa- 


tives of  organized  medicine,  and  the  pub- 
lic's representatives  in  Government  have 
.poken  of  an  impending  crisis  in  our  Na- 
tion's system  of  health  care.  However.  It 
has  become  evident  that  far  from  threat- 
ening in  the  remote  future,  crisis  condi- 
tions presently  exist.  As  reported  by  the 
President's  National  Advisory  Commls- 
..lon  on  Health  Manpower  several  months 

The  indicators  of  such  a  crisis  are  evident 
•<)  us  as  ConunlsBlon  members  and  private 
atlzens:  long  delays  to  see  a  physician  for 
'outlne  care;  lengthy  periods  spend  In  the 
".veil-named  -waiting  room"  and  then  hurried 
aid  sometimes  impersonal  attention  in  a 
Vnlted  appointment  time;   difficulty  in  ob- 

•  ilnlng  care  on  nlehts  and  weekends,  except 
^nrough  hospital  emergency  rooms;  unavall- 
Vhllltv  of  beds  in  one  hospital  while  some 
'.eds  are  empty  In  another;  reduction  of  hos- 

•  ital  services  because  of  a  lack  of  nurses; 
'eedless  duplication  of  certain  sophisticated 
Services  In  the  same  community;  uneven  dls- 

•  ributlon  of  care,  a*  Indicated  by  the  health 
statistics  of  rural  poor,  "'•banghetU.  dwel- 
lers migrant  workers,  and  other  minority 
croups  which  occasionally  resemble  the 
i  ealth  statistics  of  a  developing  country:  ob- 
'■^lete  hospitals  in  our  major  cities;  costs 
'•sing  sharply  from  levels  that  already  pro- 
hibit care  for  some  and  create  major  flnan- 
,;.il  burdens  lor  many  more. 

However  despite  knowledgeable  esti- 
mates that  our  Nation  is  presently  short 
^,0  000  doctors,  and  that  by  1970  we  will 
be'  short  250.000  nurses,  the  Advisory 
Commission  falls  to  conclude  that  these 
conditions  of  crisis  are  primarily  the  re- 
sult of  a  national  shortage  of  health 
manpower.  Rather,  it  places  major  em- 
j>hasis  on  defects  in  America  s  medical- 
care  delivery  system. 

In  mv  opinion,  the  Commission  has 
I <ns judged  the  nature  and  causes  of  what 
IS  wrong  with  the  American  health-care 
.vstem  While  I  recognize  that  this  crisis 
is  not  simply  one  of  numbers  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  will  be  impossible  to  Im- 
prove our  medical  care  system  without  a 
massive  national  effort  to  provide  large 
increases  in  available  physicians,  nurses 
and  allied  health  personnel.  In  short.  1 
believe  that  our  current  medical  crises 
has  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  our 
medical  schools  to  produce  doctors,  the 
taUure  of  our  nursing  schools  to  produce 
nurses,  and  the  failure  of  our  dental 
■schools  to  produce  dentists. 

After  careful  consideration  of  our  Na- 
tion's system  of  medical  education.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  faUures  are  largely 
due   to  the  Federal  Governments  ex- 
panding role  in  providing  massive  re- 
search grants  to  such  educat  onal  li^tl- 
tutlons.  In  1967,  for  example,  the  Federal 
Government  expended  over  $1.5  billion 
for  medical  research  and  development 
alone  Just  last  month,  despite  crippling 
cuts  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  to  appropriate  over  $1.3  bu- 
lion  for  medical   research,   and   m  the 
same  appropriations  bill  it  aPProved  only 
S274  million  for  medical  and  allied  health 
education  and  manpower  development. 

I  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  the  ef^ct 
of  this  massive  research  support  has  been 
to  detract  from  the  number  of  health 
manpower  graduates  each  year.  In  short, 
our  Nation's  medical  educational  system 
has  not  produced  treating  physicians  for 


90  percent  of  the  public's  Illnesses,  but. 
rather,  a  professional  corps  of  re- 
searchers and  specialists.  Moreover,  there 
Is  complete  agreement  by  representatives 
of  the  medical  schools  and  by  organized 
medicine  that  research  has  diverted 
physicians  away  from  the  patient  and 
hospital  and  into  laboratories. 

To  those  who  would  question  this  re- 
sult I  would  strongly  recommend  the 
excellent  reports  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  which  were  the 
result  of  hearings  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee,  chaired 
by  Representative  Fountain.  These  hear- 
ings were  conducted  In  1961,  1962  and 
again  In  1967  and  dealt  primarily  w  th 
the  administration  of  grants  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The  results 
of  these  hearings  and  investigations  in- 
dicate the  detrimental  effect  of  massive 
research  grants  to  educational  institu- 
tions. Some  of  these  effects  indicated  by 
the  committee  Include  the  following: 

First  Continued  lowering  of  research 
standards  and  an  academic  grantsman- 
shlp  that  has  often  provided  poor  re- 
search projects  and  results. 

Second.  Serious  questions  of  account- 
ability of  funds. 

Third.  Wasteful  duplication  of  reseaich 
projects  and  equipment. 

Fourth.  An  excessive  diversion  of 
scarce  professional  personnel  from 
teaching  and  medical  practice  to  fed- 
erally supported  research. 

Fifth.  Congress  has  been  overzealous 
in  appropriating  money  for  research  and 
has  placed  Increasing  pressure  on  NIH 
to  spend  Increasingly  large  appropria- 
tions without  taking  adequate  manage- 
ment precautions. 

Perhaps  these  effects  of  excessive  re- 
search expenditures  are  best  presented 
bv  the  subcommittee's  reference  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Davison,  the  distin- 
guished dean  emeritus  of  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine: 

It  is  true  that  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  American  Heart  AssoclaUon,  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  other  grantors 
do  not  insist  that  the  faculty  apply  for  ,^h«« 
large  grants,  but  so  long  as  they  are  available, 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  get  as  much 
aa  possible.  Pew  faculty  members  have  the 
character  to  withstand  this  temptation,  and 
to  attend  to  their  chief  job  of  medical  educa- 
tion The  members  of  the  staff  want 
more' and  larger  projects,  often  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  particularly  interested  In 
the  field  m  which  the  grants  are  available 
Some  departments  are  judged  by  the  arnount 
of  money  they  can  obtain,  even  though  the 
members  of  the  department  are  already  as 
busy  as  they  can  be  with  teaching  and  a 
reasonably    active   research    program.    Some 


appointments  and  promotions  are  based  on 
the    Indlvldual-s    ability    to    attract    money. 
In  other  words,  some  research  Is  being  done 
primarily    to   obtain    an    appropriation    and 
not  to  further  medical  education  or  to  stimu- 
late \he  staff  and  students.  In  fact,  some  out- 
side sponsored  prelects  have  been  so  huge  and 
so  hastily  and  badly  planned  that  the  prin- 
cipal    investigators,     through     boredom     or 
fatigue,  have  refused  to  write  up  the  results. 
They  have  literally  been  -choked  by  dollars. '■ 
With  grants  for  research  project.v  research 
1  acuities,  research   training,  research   equip- 
ment   research   personnel,  and  lor  anything 
in   anv   wav,   shape,   or   form,   so   long   as   It 
is  lor  research,  the  central  echicatlonal  lunc- 
lion   of   medical   schools   has   been   seriously 
distorted      To     quote     Parklnson-s     law     lor 
"Grantsmanshlp":     -After    ycur     grant    has 
been    obtained— perhaps    from    government, 
perhaps  from  public  charity,  or  more  prob- 
ablv    from    private    benefaction,    your    next 
problem  is  how  to  overspend  the  money  as 
quicklv   as  possible   so  as   to  be  justified   in 
i\sking  for  more  the  next  time."  .  .  . 

The  curriculum  has  heen  so  distorted  th^t 
almost  everv  student  is  compelled  lo  engage 
in  the  research  program  Tliose  who  have  no 
research  .skill  are  given  special  courses  In 
gadgeiry. 


It  is  high  time  that  the  dangers  of  the 
current  research  programs  In  medical  schools, 
as  well  as  their  benefltis.  were  recognized.  Al- 
though medical  education  cannot  be  sound 
without  medical  research,  the  latter  by  hav- 
ing   at   present,   more   available   funds   than 
the  former  is  dominating  the  partnership.  A 
warning  is  needed  for  some  heads  of  depart- 
ments who   franklv   have   .illowed   their   re- 
search programs  to  interfere   with  their  in- 
struction of  students  and  care  of  patients.  It 
is  such  a  temptation  to  have  a  large  grant 
and  several  technicians  and  to  build  a  small 
empire  that  onlv  the  strongminded  resist  and 
keep  the  whole  program  in  balance    Another 
fear  is  that  the  available  manpower  may  be 
diverted  from  the  medical  c:.re  of  patients,  in 
communltv   as   well   as   in   university   hospi- 
tals   and  from  the  teaching  of  students  and 
thus,  in  the  long  run,  cause  even  a  greater 
shortage  of  medical  teachers 

Certalnlv  I  would  agree  that  medical 
research  has  brought  about  dramatic  im- 
provements in  medical  technology.  How- 
ever I  believe  that  it  is  time  we  in  Con- 
gress recognize  that  there  is  now  a  major 
gap  between  the  presently  available  ad- 
vanced technology  and  the  manpower 
now  available  to  apply  that  technology.  I 
believe  It  is  also  time  to  recognize  that 
our  current  orientation  toward  research 
Is  destroying  the  capability  of  our  Na- 
tion's medical  schools  to  produce  treating 

doctors.  X  X-,  J 

The  following  table  Indicates  that  Fed- 
eral research  expenditures  of  over  $94.5 
mUlion  to  10  of  the  Nation's  top  medical 
schools  was  accompanied  by  an  annual 
increase  of  only  19  graduates: 

1965-66 


Rank 


Medical  school 


Amount 


Number  ot 

cra'1uale5, 

•965 


Number  cl 

graduates 

1966 


Ket  increa'e 
or  decrease 


1  Yeshiva  University,  Albert  Einstein  College  o<  Mel'^'"^  $10,765 

2  Columbia  University.  College  01  Physicians  and  Surgeons...  10.Z6U 

3  Harvard  Medical  School -        ,       .„■""  in'ri87 

4  Un  versity  of  California  School  of  Medicine.  Los  Angeles  10.  ^8' 

5  University  of  California  School  of  Medicine,  San  Francisco..  9.  500 

6  University  of  Washington  School  of  lijedicine ^' ^^^ 

7  Washington  University  School  of  Medicine „-,j^ 

8  University  of  Chicago  School  of  Me'^'C™.  ^  ,„„ ■  ggss 

9  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Med'Cine • 

10    Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine 

,.,                                                                      ..  94,550 

Total 


89 

114 

133 

71 

100 

65 

83 

67 

1'4 

928 


87 

iW 
Ul 
70 
99 
81 
85 
59 
132 
84 

947 


-5 
-8 
-1 
-1 
^16 
-2 
-8 
-8 
-2 

-19 
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However,  many  may  not  be  shocked  by 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  that  research 
has  not  produced  medical  doctors,  since. 
by  their  definition,  research  funds  are 
designed  to  produce  new  technology,  not 
treating  physicians  Let  us  exair.lne  this 
proposition  by  exanunlng  the  effects  or 
massive  research  grant*  to  one  of  the 
medical  schools  Included  In  the  above 
table;  The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School 

Incredibly,  despite  receiving  Federal 
research  grants  totaling  about  $60  mil- 
lion during  the  pa.st  10  years,  Federal  re- 
search facility  construction  grants  in 
excess  of  $8  million,  and  health  educa- 
tion construction  grants  totaling  over  $2 
million,  this  .school  graduated  less  medi- 
cal doctors  In  1967  than  in  1957  In  1957, 
there  were  126  medical  doctor  g:-aduaU^s. 
while  in  1967,  there  were  only  122  M-D  s. 
The  faculty  and  stalT.  however,  since  that 
time  has  mcrea.sed  to  the  point  where 
there  ar?  now  1,496  faculty  and  statT 
members,  distributed  by  rank  according 
to  the  following  table' 

Distribution  of  academic  staff  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine — 
1967 

Emeritus  professors 38 

Pr  jfessors 

Fully    affllUted-- ^^ 

Partially   affllUted - 10** 

.Vssociaie  professors: 

Kiilly    aiBlUled 

Partially   affiliated 

.\.-sl3tant  profe^Sijrs 

Fully    affiliated 

Partially    affiliated 

Aiscxrl.ites 

P\illy    affiliated 

Partially    affiliated 

Iiistrvictors 

Fully    .ifflUated 

Pairtlally    affiliated 

Lecturers.  partJally  affiliated 

Assistant  Ins'rUctors  partially  affiliated 
Research  aas'^stants.  partially  affiliated 
Kesearch  fellows,   pujually  affiliated.- 
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35 
38 

113 
97 

71 
225 

34 
243 

17 

24» 

J 

11 


Total 


i,  496 


It  should  be  noted  that  Uiere  were  only 
501  M  D  students  attending  the  medical 
school  at  this  time  In  other  W'ords,  there 
are  approximately  three  academic  stair 
members  for  every  first  professional  de- 
gree student  Why,  with  such  a  large 
stafr  were  there  only  122  graduates''  The 
answer  appears  clear-the  majority  of 
.staff  were  not  occupied  by  teaching,  but 
rallier  were  pursuing  research.  Certainly 
this  conclusion  is  persuasively  evidenced 
by  an  examination  of  the  distribution  of 
over  $8  6  million  in  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice research  granU  to  this  medical  school 
and  its  staff 

P'o'essxonal  staff  iniolved  m  170  nottces  of 
rtxtearch  projects  of  Puhhc  Health  Service 
grants  to  the  Unuersitv  of  pmnsijlvania 
School  of  Medicine  in  fiscal  year  1967 

Profes.sora        — 

.V.s»<)c!are    professors 

.\sRl9tant    profeasors 

.Vssoclates  

Instructors 

Lecturers    

.Vssistiint    instr-uctors 

Research  assistants 

Research    fellows    ■      --- 

If  further  documentation  of  medical 
educations  cuiTent  preoccupation  with 
research  is  required,  consider  the  Feder- 
al research  activities  of  the  pre.sent  dean 
of  the  University  of  Penn.sylvania  Medi- 
cal School   As  a  distinguished  authority 
on  cancer   research,   the   dean   has   re- 
ceived over  $5  9  million  during  the  past 
15    years    in    the   capacity   of   principal 
chief  investigator   Mu.st  of  his  work  was 
conducted  at  Columbia  as  a  professor  of 
medicine  at   the  College  of   Physicians 
and  Surgeons,   and  he  last  month  as- 
sumed  the    position   of   dean   at   Penn- 
sylvania. At  present,    he  is  listed  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  as  the  recipient  of 
a  $680  000  grant  tor  a  cancer  research 
project  with  a  current  resp<jnsibility  for 
supervising  94  .•^taff  members.  It  is  to  be 
seriously  doubted  whetlier.  with  such  a 


84 

71 

83 

75 

27 

3 

8 

9 

40 


responsibility,  the  dean  of  a  major  med- 
ical school  can  adequately  discharge  his 
duties  either  to  the  students  of  the 
school  or  to  his  pursuit  of  research.  Cer- 
tainly, the  motivations  of  a  university 
in  seeking  out  distinguished  scientists  to 
act  as  a  dean  are  not  to  be  found  in  a 
desire  to  produce  more  treating  physi- 
cians. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
former  outstanding  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. Dr.  Luther  Terry,  is  presently  the 
vice  president  of  medical  education  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
position.  Dr.  Terry  has  responslbilitie,s 
for  all  health-related  activities  at  ll.e 
unlver.slty,  including  those  of  the  schools 
of  medicine  and  nursing  and  the  financ- 
ing thereof. 

I  describe  the  situation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  not  with  any  desire 
to  "impugn  the  abilities,  talents,  or  dedi- 
cation of  Its  staff  or  administration  I 
am  sure  the  research  activities  the:.' 
have  produced  significant  contribution 
to  biomedical  science  and  technolocv 
However,  the  fact  remains  clear  thio. 
with  this  preoccupation  with  researc:; 
the  school  has  not  expanded  Its  produc- 
tion of  MD  graduates. 

Moreover.  I  am  certain  that  the  pur- 
suit of  research  and  neglect  of  educa- 
tional functions  Is  not  unique  to  tl:e 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Medu.'! 
School.  It  Is  the  trend  of  our  Natio;; 
entire  system  of  medical  education  ar.d 
In  my  Judgment.  It  has  been  caused  bv 
what  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  has  termed  the  "overzeai- 
ousness"  of  Congress  in  providing  Fed- 
eral funds  for  research. 

This  Is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
following  table,  which  indicates  that 
during  the  past  18  years,  the  NIH  ap- 
propriation exceeded  the  President's  re- 
quest ill  every  year  except  1951.  19o2, 
and  1964: 


BUDGET  ESTIMATES.  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 


.;;;.■.«.. .» .".0..-"- .»«  -  ........ .^.m,. . ■»..■.  ..so.. .^.s  ,.»^H»auo^sc;;s;^»^», 


Foul  1U1 


Budjat  astimiile 


I9S0 $3«.2«.0O0 


19S1. 

1952. .•«•**••••-•- 

!953 

1954 

1955 ~ 

1956 — 

1957 

1959 


53,111.000 

54.409.000 

55  005  iOO 

56, 340. 000 

71,U8.0O0 

90.314,800 

126. 525. 000 

190,183.000 

211.183.000 


House 
jllowmce 


$42,371,000 

52.511,000 

52. 6/6. 885 

53  833  500 

51,586.  ?00 

77.  393,  UOO 

89. 773.JOO 

135.525.000 

190,183.000 

219.383.000 


Senate 
allowance 


$56,563,000 
56. 867. 000 
53. 806. 058 

58  982  000 
72.153.000 
85.143.000 
113,416.800 
183. 007. 000 
226. 783. 000 
320.577.000 


Appiopriation 


$46,371,000 

50.600.750 

53. 050. 291 

59  030  750 

71.153.000 

81,268.000 

98.  458. 000 

183.  U07.000 

211, 183,000 

294,  383. 000 


Fiscal  year 


Bud(«t  estinial* 


House 
allowance 


Senate 

allowance 


Appropriation 


iwn  -   -       J294.;79,0OO 


1961 

1962.... 
1963..-. 
1964.... 
1965.... 
1966.... 
1967.... 
1968.... 


400.  COO.  Mi 
494.676.000 
653.501.000 
742,333.000 
778.327.000 
892.270,000 
1.002.961.000 
1.152.250.000  . 


J344,:79,  JOO 
455, 000,  000 
548,  818,  000 
707,201,000 
736.326.000 
773, 349. 000 
878.970.000 

1.037.162,000 


$480, 604. 000 
664.u00.000 
710.100,000 
752.:QI.CKX) 
741.  518.  LOO 
787.949,000 
927. 320. 000 

1,072.162.000 


$400, 000,  '.CO 
547, 161, .00 
629. 459,  i't ' 
737,201,000 
736. 326. 000 
787.099.000 
921.720.00il 

1.067. 162,  COO 


I 


Source:  Office  o(  Adminttttative  Manajement  National  Institutes  ot  Health 


I  would  urge  that  we  reassess  this 
potentially  disa-strous  policy  and  would 
commend  the  major  thrust  of  the  present 
Health  Manpower  .\ct. 

Basicallv.  this  legislation  seeks  to  im- 
prove the  balance  between  functions  of 
education  and  research  by  providmg  a 
more  intensive  program  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  to  medical  and 
professional  health-care  education.  To 
this  ^nd  the  act  establishes  expanded 
Federal  grants  for  teaching  facilities, 
grants  for  devising  special  and  shortened 
health  education  curriculum  and  institu- 
tional grants  which  provide  broad  sup- 
port to  the  educational  functions  of 
medical  schools.  It  is  especially  encourag- 


ing to  note  that  the  institutional  iirants 
will  be  allocated  to  medical  schools  on 
the  basis  of  a  formula  which  provides 
incentive  to  expanding  student  enroU- 

'"\?owever.  in  my  judgment,  the  Health 
Manpower  .\ct  contains  many  features 
which  tend  to  perpetuate  inadequacies 
-n  the  existing  system  of  medical  health 
education.  Primarily,  it  continues  to 
place  undue  emphasis  on  research  and 
specialization.  I  lun  concerned  that  these 
are  the  directions  that  most  of  the  Na- 
tion's medical  school  -raduates  will  take 
unless  something  is  done. 

Indeed   to  a.scertain  the  seriousness  of 
this  rtight  from  direct  patient  treatment. 


I  conducted  a  survey  of  88  of  our  Na- 
tion's medical  schools  with  respect  to  the 
anticipated  career  directions  their  graa- 
uates  will  take.  Over  60  percent  of  the 
schools  responded,  and  an  analysis  oi 
the  results  has  shocking  implications  for 
our  future  health  care  system.  Accord- 
ing to  the  responses  I  received,  it  was  in- 
dicated that  graduates  from  the  classes 
of  1967  and  1968  will  follow  these  career 
directions: 

Similarly,  Improvement  grants  are  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  of  planning  new 
programs  of  education  and  shortening 
health  professions  curriculum  where  it 
will  not  diminish  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion provided.  Again,  the  determination 


of  what  Is  a  quality  education  is  left  to 
the  administrative  determination  of 
HEW  officials.  I  am  convinced  that  this 
Heference  to  administrative  discretion  is. 
"t  best  ill-advised.  I  believe  that  cnsls 
conditions  in  America's  medical  care  sys- 
tem require  the  Congress  to  demand  an 
obiective  statement  of  what  constitutes 
a  quality  medical  education"  from  the 
or-anlzed  health  professions. 

Moreover,  in  my  judgment,  the  con- 
tention of  organized  health  professions, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  many  Health, 
E'Uicalion,  and  Welfare  officials,  that  any 
reduction  in  Federal  research  funds  or 
■uiv  abbreviation  of  medical  school  cur- 
riculum will  result  in  a  diminished  qual- 
itv  of  physicians  is.  in  my  judgment,  non- 
.st-nse   This  is  the  same  contention  that 
the  National  League  of  Nurses  has  em- 
nloved  to  retain  its  power  of  accreditation 
over  nursing  schools.  Acceptance  of  that 
■uument  bv  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has   had  disastrous  effects  on 
nursing  education  and  manpower.  This  is 
nai  ticularlv  true  with  respect  to  diploma 
,  ■  ainin«  schools  which  do  not  fit  in  the 
NLN's  plans  to  make  nursing  a  4-year 
co'lege  degree  program.  The  fact  that  an 
•i\erage    of    10    diploma    schools    have 
cUised  each  vear  for  the  past  5  years,  and 
u  ihe  present  time  some  74  schools  are 
makint;    plans    to    cease    operations,    is 
tiauic  proof  of  this  failure  to  realistically 
detine  quality. 

Moreover,  as  an  example  of  the  present 
.%  item's  willingness  to  sacrifice  quality 
where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  vested 
interests,  consider  the  tragic  shortages 
o;  phvsicians.  nurses,  and  allied  health 
personnel,  and  consider  the  number  of 
foreiun   medical   doctors  in   the  United 
S'ues-  According  to  the  American  Medi- 
cal .^Association,  in  1966.  there  were  2.795 
mieins.  9.483  residents,  and  an  estimated 
54  000   foreign  medical  practitioners  in 
the  United  States.  The  following  indi- 
cates the  total  immigrant  admissions  and 
admstments  of  status  of  physicians  by 
the     Immigration     and     Naturahzation 

Service : 

1  934  1963 2,093 

1630  1964 2,249 

l'574  1965 2.012 

1  683  1966 2.552 

l'797  1967 3.326 


1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 


Even  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  in 
ii^al  vear  1967.  for  the  first  time,  the 
i.umber  of  foreign  medical  graduate  im- 
mu  rants  plus  medical  exchange  admis- 
,,,,ns— approximately  8.000— exceeded 
!:;e  number  of  U.S.  medical  graduates— 
approximately  7.600. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  majonty  ol 
these  foreign-trained  doctors,  many  of 
whom  are  from  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  have  not  received  the 
ciualitv  education  which  is  vaunted  W  the 
.■\merican   Association   of   Medical   Col- 

lt?'"'CS 

First  Primarily  research-  or  academic- 
cncnted  careei-s— 1 1  percent. 

.Second.  General  practice— 15  percent. 

Third.  Career  miUtary  service  or  ad- 
ministrative medicine— 4.5  percent. 

Fourth,  specialties— 69.5  percent^ 

Moreover,  if  furiher  evidence  of  the 
night  from  family  medicine  is  required 
the  dramatic  statistics  indicating  ratios 
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of  family  doctors  to  population  should  be 
considered.  While  family  doctors  are  in 
short  supply,  especially  in  rural  areas, 
the  need  for  doctors  is  even  greater  in 
hospitals.  Twenty  percent  of  internships 
and  15  percent  of  residencies  remained 
unfilled    in     1966.    even     after    nearly 
10  000   foreign-trained   medical    giaau- 
ates  were  hired  to  fill  these  positions. 
Moreover,  the  51,800  positions  available 
in  hospitals  in  1965  represented  an  in- 
crease of   1.400  over  the  previous  year. 
In  view  of  present  career  directions 
away  from  the  patient's  bedside,  away 
from  the  hospital,  and  away  from  where 
physicians  are   most   acutely   needed.  I 
would  urge  that  we  must  undertake  an 
intensive    national    effort     to    produce 
greater  numbers  of  general  practitioners 
in  a  far  shorter  time  of  training  than 
that  which  is  required  by  the  present 
system  of  medical  education. 

In  my  judgment,  this  can  be  accom- 
plished within  the  resources  and  funds 
available  at  a  Federal  level: 

First.  By  a  deemphasis  in  the  amounts 
that  are  spent  on  medical  research : 

Second.  Bv  an  increase  in  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  constmction  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  and  new  medical  teach- 
ing facilities  and  programs:  and 

Third  By  an  immediate  effort  to  im- 
prove and  abbreviate  medical  school  cur- 
riculum so  that  general  practitioners  caai 
be  graduated  and  undertake  the  treat- 
ment of  the  myriad  illnesses  that  can  be 
healed,  without  specialization,  withm  4 

years.  , 

Judged  by  these  standards,  the  pres- 
ent Health  Manpower  Act  is  an  important 
advance  in  meeting  our  Nation's  health 
needs.  Yet.  I  believe  it  will  fall  far  short 
of  attaining  this  purpose. 

I  am,  therefore,  concerned  that  this 
legislation  would  increase  from  50  per- 
cent to  66^3  percent  the  Federal  share 
of  assistance  for  health  research  facilitj. 
construction.    Moreover,    provisions    ot 
title  I   which  would  permit  diversion  of 
construction   funds   from   teaching   and 
education  to   health   research   facilities 
and  facilities  to  support  special  and  ad- 
vance training  .space,  are.  at  best,  ui- 
advised.  I  am  also  opposed  to  Section 
103  which  would  remove  the  present  re- 
quirement that  facilities  constructed  for 
teaching    purposes — and    federally    as- 
sisted by  reason  thereof-must  be  used 
for   teaching  purposes   for   at  least    10 
vears  after  completion.  Under  the  pres- 
ent amendments,   facilities  constructed 
for  teaching  purposes  with  Federal  funds 
under  the  Health  Professions  Training 
Act  may  be  converted  to  research  use  at 
any  time  subsequent  to  completion. 

Another  theme  which  recurs  through- 
out the  instant  legislation  is  the  congres- 
sional deference  to  "quality  standards  of 
education."  This  bill  ^ollo^-^,,^^^^:;^//- 
dent  of  substantially  all  existing  Federal 
legislation  dealing  with  health  profes- 
sions training  by  referring  the  determi- 
nation  of   what   constitutes   a   '•quahtj 
education"  to  administrative  discretion. 
For   example,    institutional    grants   are 
made  to  medical  and  nursing  schools  on 
the  condition  that  they  expand  enroll- 
ment   However,  the  legislation  author- 
izes the  SecretaiT  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  waive  the  expanded  en- 


rollment  requirement   where   such   ex- 
pansion cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out   •diminishing  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion." ...    .    „„ 
Mr   YATES   Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
essential   piece   of    legislation— essential 
becau.se  it  meets  the  challenge  of  a  short- 
ape  of  health  manpower  that  is  growing 
more  serous  each  day.  As  our  population 
increases   and   as   health   care   becomes 
more   accessible   to   all    those   who   re- 
quire It.  the  need  for  trained  personnel 
will  become  more  and  more  urgent.  This 
bill  provides  assistance  to  those  institu- 
tions  and   individuals   who   have   com- 
mitted themselves  to  expanding  and  im- 
proving the  health  profession.  Unless  we 
provide    that    assistance    in     adequate 
measure,  we  can  expect  relatively  speak- 
ing   a  qualitative  and  quantitative  lag 
in  health-care  .services.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  situation  a  .society   as  richly 
endowed  as  ours  can  tolerate. 

We  are  moving  toward  the  day  when 
every  American  can  expect  good  health 
care"  regardless  of  his  standing  on  the 
financial   or  social   ladder.   Tlie   Health 
Manpower  Act  provides  important  im- 
petus  toward   that   goal.   Many   of   the 
!jres.sures  present  in  our  .society  today  are 
the   result    of   joblessness,    or.   just   as 
often,  jobs  that  arc  unrewarding  in  the 
basic  human  compensation  that  is  neces- 
sarv  m  order  to  carve  out  for  ourself  a 
relevant  niche  in  our  increasingly   im- 
personal environment.  Being  a  nurse  or 
a  doctor  or  a  medical  technician  is  more 
than  just  a  job— it  is  a  calling  that  pro- 
vides a  unique  opportunity  to  serve  one's 
fellows  and  to  play  a  meaningful  role  in 
the  human  community.  This  bill  makes 
the  medical  professions  more  accessible 
to  those  who  have  the  intelligence  and 
commitment  necessary  to  complete  their 
training  but  lac!"  the  financial  resources 
to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  education.  I 
can  think  of  no  single  group  more  de- 
serving of  our  support. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  re- 
gret that  I  could  not  be  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  aentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey  Mr.  Cahili.  I  and  the  debate 
that  followed  as  to  the  intent  of  H.R. 
15757.  and  especially  section  104.  I  thank 
the  distinauished  fxentleman  for  his  kind 
remarks  about  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee I  have  the  honor  to  head. 

The  able  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr  Cahill]  is  to  be  complimented  on 
his  work  in  .spotlighting  the  seriousness 
of  the  doctor  .shortage  and  the  import- 
ance of  increasing  the  production  of 
medical  doctors.  I  read  with  great  in- 
terest the  results  of  the  i:cntleman's  re- 
cent survev  of  the  Nations  medical 
schools,  and  I  agree  with  his  general  con- 
clusion that  Federal  .support  of  research 
in  medical  schools  has  endangered  the 
ability  of  the  schools  to  produce  prac- 
ticing physicians. 

I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  the  tremendous  and  increasing  sums 
which  the  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
health  research  during  the  past  10  years 
has  been  administered  in  such  a  way  as 
to  discourage  careers  in  clinical  medicine 
and  to  limit  the  production  of  an  ade- 
quate supplv  of  practicing  physicians. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Subcommittee  have 
shown    that    the    overemphasis    on    re- 
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search  r.as  had  :he  effect  of  divertiriK 
money  and  manpower  from  other  essen- 
tial health  activ.ties,  nas  resulted  m  the 
support  of  mjre  low  quality  and  low 
priority  research  than  can  be  justified, 
and  has  fostered  lax  and  inefficient  pro- 
gram administration 

The  correction  of  this  condition  is  not 
an  ea.<y  taslt.  out  we  must  malce  a  sUrt. 
The  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  worked  toward  this  objective 
for  many  years  by  analysing  the  admin- 
istrative shortcomings  of  NIH  and  the 
Puoac  Health  Service  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  made  a  contribu- 
tion in  mv  judgment,  by  holding  the  line 
this  year  on  the  MH  budget  This  action. 
hopef'Oily.  will  help  stimulate  needed  re- 
forms for  the  more  prudei-.t.  efBclent.  and 
equitable  use  of  research  money  And  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  made  a 
contribution  by  illustrating  that  medical 
schools  have  not  ijeneraiiy  produced 
additional  medical  d.->ctors  as  the  volume 
of  Govpi-nment  funds  iioing  to  the  medi- 
ca:  school*  has  greatly  mcreased 

The  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  its  distinguished 
chairman  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
handling  of  this  complex  legislation  and 
for  reporting  a  health  manpower  bill 
which  seeks  to  increase  the  supply  of 
medical  doctors  and  other  professional 
personnel  in  the  health  field  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  committee 
has  recommended  more  realistic  incen- 
tives under  institutional  formula  grants 
for  medical  schools  to  increase  their 
enrollmeiits 

I  am  sympathetic  also  with  the  idea  of 
u.-.ing  special-project  grants  to  help  res- 
cue health-professions  schools  m  serious 
financial  difficulty.  But  let  us  not  lose 
siijht  of  the  fact  that  medical  schools  m 
many  cases  are  m  financial  dilUculty  be- 
cause Lhey  ha/e  been  tempted  by  Federal 
f'onds  to  expjind  their  research  opeia- 
tions  more  th.in  was  prudent  Unless  we 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  reasons  for  the 
financial  plight  of  medical  schools,  we 
are  likely  to  increase  their  problems 
further 

I  had  planried  to  Inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  i  Mr  Staggers! 
or  others  on  the  committee  as  to  the  In- 
tent of  section  104 — and  the  related  sec- 
tion 103— which  amends  the  Health  Pro- 
fes^^ons  Training  Act  I  am  concerned  as 
to  whether  or  not  these  new  section.s 
would  permit  the  diversion  of  any  of  the 
f'onds  eai-marked  for  the  construction  of 
teaching  facilitits  to  research  purposes. 
Mr  Rogers  and  others  on  the  commit- 
:ee  have  assured  me  that  the  answer  Is 
emphatically  No.  '  that  there  can  be  no 
such  diversion,  that  the  only  research 
possible  under  section  104  is  that  which 
IS  essential  to  the  teaching  program. 

It  should  be  very  clear  therefore  in  the 
legislative  history  that  section  104  must 
not  be  used  to  frustrate  the  important 
objective  exp:essed  elsewhere  in  the  com- 
mittee report— that  of  eliminating  the 
imbalance  between  teaching  and  re- 
search at  medical  schools 

Mr  Chairman.  I  support  HR  15757 
m  the  strong  hope  and  belief  that  it  will 
accomplish  the  basic  good  set  forth  in 
the  committee  report  and  emphasized  in 
this  debate  today 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  Health  Manpower  Act. 


.American  hospitals  ar>'  engaged  in  a 
battle  with  dilllcult  problems  of  soaring 
labor  costs,  lack  of  beds,  cramped  space, 
a  rising  patient  load  and  not  enough 
doctors  Not  the  least  of  the.se  is  the 
growing  nursing  shortage— a  problem 
which,  by  passinu  the  Health  Manpower 
Act,  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
help  solve 

Haspital  administrators  in  my  district 
advise  me  that  in  1966,  hospital  diploma 
schools  of  nursini;  accounted  for  75  per- 
cent of  the  nursing  u-raduates.  However. 
these  sch(x>ls  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  finance  nursing  education 
programs  .As  a  result,  nearly  100  ho.spltal 
ba.sed  diploma  nursing  education  pro- 
urams  have  closed  over  the  past  10  years. 

Tho.se  schools  remaining  in  operation 
face  bleak  prospects.  D'-spite  revenue 
from  tuition,  room  and  board,  and  other 
incidental  charges,  huge  annual  deficits 
are  incurred  Especially  distressing  is  the 
fact  that,  as  one  hospiUl  official  wrote 
me. 

TTiese  dellclts  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
i-ost  of  the  l^o»pUAl  ciperatl<.in  .ind  pa.»ed  on 
to  !>aiieiJU(  111  ihe  l<:rm  >t  hlgUer  charges 
I  i.ir  care 

.Another  writes 

We  consider  U  an  injustice  but  we  are 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  closing  the 
school 

The  Health  Manpower  Act  will  free 
hospitals  with  nur.sing  schools  from  this 
unfortunate  dilemma  By  L;ranting  a 
$15,000  annual  payment  to  certified 
schools,  nursmu'  education  pro'-;rams  will 
receive  a  much -needed  lift.  The  act  will 
be  doubly  beneficial  in  this  re^-ard.  since 
its  en.ictment  will  result  m  more  equi- 
table natient  charges  at  such  hospitals 
And  It  provides  for  formula  grants  to 
colleuiate  and  associate  degree  schools, 
as  well  as  diploma  schools  of  nursing 

Thoutih  I  have  talked  mostly  about  the 
nurse-triiining  provisions,  the  bill  has 
other  highly  desirable  features  It  grants 
funds  for  medical  construction  and  for 
training  and  research  facilities,  and  ex- 
pands the  scholarship  and  loan  pro- 
grams Schools  of  pharmacy  and  vet- 
ermary  medicine  would  also  b«'  included 
among  those  eligible  for  i; rants 

These  are  sizable  merits.  Mr  Chair- 
man, and  I  stroiKly  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues vote  for  the  Health  Manpower 

Act 

Mr  VAN  DEERLIN  Mr  Chairman. 
each  of  us  is  aware  of  the  health  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  Health  Man- 
IKJwer  Act  of  1908  -H  R  1.5757— as  ui\ 
essential  step  toward  meeting  these 
neetls 

This  act  authorizes  programs  that 
should  go  a  long  way  to  help  the  supply 
of  health  manpower  keep  pace  with  the 
ri.vu-.g  demands  for  good  health  care  The 
scope  of  the  bill  is  broad.  It  provides  for 
many  types  of  essential  health  man- 
power, it  also  provides  the  varied  pro- 
grams of  support  indicated  by  the  inter- 
related problems  involved  with  increas- 
ing the  numbers  of  health  w  irkers 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
considered  this  bill,  however.  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  one  .section  about 
which  I  have  some  doubts  That  is  sec- 
tion 231.  the  section  of  title  II  which  ex- 
tends    the     Nurse     Training     Act     and 


amends  the  dccreditatinn  procedure  "> 
be  u.sed  in  the  allocation  of  fund.s  i.ir 
programs  m  nursing  The  amendmeiu.s 
disregard  quality  of  program  as  a  basis 
for  the  allocation  of  F»"deml  money. 

If  a  baiirc  were  to  loan  money  to  a 
busme.ss  which  showed  no  ix)tential  for 
growth  or  improvement  in  the  qualilv  of 
its  product — or  if  in  fact,  there  was 
every  indication  that  the  business  was 
regressing  — It  stands  to  rcaso!i  that  we 
would  quest. on  the  good  judgment  of  the 
bank  in  making  such  a  loan  It  stands 
to  reason,  then,  that  if  the  U  S.  Cicvern- 
ment— thr.iugh  outright  grant.s — sup- 
ports educational  pro^rrams  which  can- 
not, or  are  unwilling  to.  show  promise  of 
educational  improvement  for  the  future, 
it  IS  al.so  showing  a  lack  of  judgment  on 
Its  investment 

In  an  age  when  more  yoimg  .Ameri- 
cans are  .seeking  a  better  education, 
there  is  a  strong  question  m  my  mind 
that  nursing  education  programs  which 
meet  minimal,  or  le.ss  than  minimal 
standards,  should  be  rewarded  for  their 
indifference  to  the  future  needs  of  Amer- 
ican education 

Today,  there  are  1.269  programs  in 
basic  nursing  in  the  United  States. 
Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Lslands  Of  these.  917  have  national  ac- 
creditation or  preliminary  approval  for 
accreditation  All  of  these  917  programs 
are  currently  eligible  to  receive  Federal 
support.  The  remaining  352  nursing  pro- 
crams  have  not  sought  accreditation,  or 
their  pro-: rams  have  bfen  below  ncccpt- 
able  standards  and  they  have  not  shown 
any  indication  of  a  desire  to  improve. 
Does  It  stand  to  reason  that  tax  dollars 
should  support  educational  programs 
which  ask  for  money  but  which  reluse  tu 
make  even  the  attempt  to  match  the  In- 
creasing excellence  being  sought  bv 
others?  Clearly,  the  majority,  917.  are  m 
the  forefront  in  their  attempts  to  mi- 
prove  educational  opportunities  and 
standards  for  our  future  students. 

The  institutions  which  do  oiler  quality, 
as  determined  by  national  accreditation.^ 
enroll  over  83  percent  of  the  .students 
This  is  evidence  that  students  choo.se  to 
enter  .schools  that  have  shown  some  de- 
gree of  excellence.  The  graduates  of  the 
programs  accredited  by  the  National 
League  for  Niu"sing  do  much  better  or. 
the  licensing  examination.  During  the 
past  5  years  about  twic"  as  many  fail- 
ures were  recorded  for  graduates  of  non- 
accredited  programs  The  same  State 
licensure  t-xaminalion  is  used  in  everv 
luri-sdiclion  What  further  pi  oof  is 
needed  to  emphasize  that  auality  pro- 
grams produce  quality  products'' 

When  we  or  our  loved  ones  need  nurs- 
ing care,  we  want  the  best  there  is  Only 
by  assurint;  our.selves  that  the  .schools 
preparing  the  nur.ses  are  of  the  highest 
quality  can  we  be  sure  that  we  are  get- 
ting quality  Surely  if  we  are  concerned 
about  consumer  protection,  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  human  serv- 
ices aie  as  safe  as  the  manufacturers 
product. 

Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Chairman.  I  nould 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  lor 
H  R.  15757.  the  proposed  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1968.  The  bill,  as  re|)orted 
to  the  House,  is  an  omnibus  piece  of 
manpower  legislation,  and  its  provisions 


wil'    affect    nearly    ever>'    category    of 
tiealth  personnel. 

re  scope  of  the  legislation  is  great, 
but  onlv  because  our  health  manpower 
nroblems  are  of  the  same  magnitude. 
Cre^ems  to  be  one  word  constaritly 
appearing  in  each  and  every  discussion 
;?  health  manpower-the  word  is  -^short- 
oge  •  We  have  a  doctor  shortage,  a  nurs- 
ing shortage,  and  evidence  of  a  rapidly 
grov^w  shortage  of  skilled  allied  health 

^^Hecenf  health  manpower  studies,  such 
as  th^  report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Health  Manpower   point 
To  the  disarray  in  the  organization  of 
our  health  resources,  including  the  uti- 
lization of  health  personnel,  as  the  prin- 
cipal  cau.'^e  of   many   of   our  problems. 
St^ll   these   studies   also   emphasize   the 
need    to    train    additional   personnel.   H 
we  are  to  meet  realistically  the  ever-in- 
creasing   demand   on   the   part   of   the 
American  people  for  high-quality  health 

'""h  R    15757  will  extend  the  provisions 
of    the   Health   Professions   Educational 
Assistance  Act  through  ^^^^]j'f''^;i\ 
.,nd   provide   construction   and   inst  tu 
tonaf  grant  support  totaling  S680  milUoi^ 
o  medical,  dental,  and  other  professional 
'diools.  Since  these  programs  were  en- 
u'tcd  bv  the  Congress.  4.000  new  flrst- 
vear  student  positions  in  the  heal  h  pro- 
'ess'ons   liave   been   created,  while  an- 
nlher  8  600  first-year  positions  have  been 
maintauied   by    renovation   or   replace- 
ment  One  hundred  seventy-two  schools 
have  been  able  to  improve  their  curnc- 
ulums.  faculty,  and  educational  capacUy 
IS  a  result  of  these  programs.  The  mu 
Jroviies  lor  an  additional  $102^8  million 
0   aSist   students  entering   the  health 
Professions  to  complete  their  education 
°p'oviding  loan  fmids  and  scholarship 
iwards    Over   25.000  students  now  de- 
Jerd  upon  this  loan  program  to  finance 
he^r  education,  and  nearly  8.000  scholar- 
ships  are   now   being   awarded   to   oiir 
professional   health   talent   of  the   fu- 

'"Sae  legislation  P«^"d^!,*260  "lUUon  in 
2  fiscal  years  to  support  the  Nations 
Tiursing  education  system.  Near  y  half  of 

ins  iunount-S125  ^]^'°^--''j}l^,° ."^^ 
nance  nurse  traineeships.  student  loans, 
and^holarships  for  prospective  nursing 
students  The  remaimng  funds  will  be 
used  to  construct  new  or  expand  existing 
Salities  for  nurse  training.  These  pro- 
grams are  expected  to  increase  our  sup- 
ri  of  trainedVurses  by  some  95,000  per- 
soiis  Despite  this  effort,  the  prospects  of 
an  in^ns.fyius  nursing  shortage  loom 
larger  than  ever  before.  ,    r  ^ 

The  bill  also  extends,  for  a  period  ol  i 
vear.  the  allied  health  Professions  pro- 
■gram  enacted  by  Congress  m  1966.  This 
fs  aVelatively  new  program  which  needs 
c^aleful  evaluation,  and  the  bUl  calls  for  a 
report  to  Congress  on  the  impac   and  di- 
i-ctions  of  the  program  by  April  1.  1969 
The  legislation  also  extends  the  project 
m-ant  and  traineeship  programs  in  pub- 
lic health  and  the  health  research  f^iU- 
lies  construction  grant  program.  But  the 
thrust  of  the  proposed  Health  Manpower 
Act  is  to  sustain  the  commitment  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  assure  that  axiequaw 
lumbers  of  trained  health  personnel  will 
become  available  to  the  American  people 


in  years  to  come.  Certainly  no  one  can 
quarrel  with  this  objective^ 

Unfort;miately.  we  cannot,  nor  vull  we 
correct  the  imbalance  between  the  .suppl> 
and  demand  for  medical  and  other  health 
personnel    overnight.    The    trammK    of 
skilled  health  proiessionals  in  tl^e  mod- 
ern advances  of  medicine  and  ■^^it'ice  is 
a  complex  and  time-consuminii  .'ob_  But 
on  the  other  hand,  v,  e  cannot  and  shou  d 
not  expect  the  American  P'-^Ple  to  lor^o 
opportunities  to  obtain  the  be^t  health 
ourcommitment  to  provide  the  needed 
our  commitment  to  provided  the  needed 
manoower   I  beUeve.  there! ore.  that  the 
enSent  of  the  pro.x^sed  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1963  is  a  critically  impoi- 
tant  and  necessary  step  Ui  meet  our  le- 
.si>onsibilities.    and   I    urt^e    prompt    i.nd 
decisive  action  on  this  measure. 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  In  <d7. 
which  embodies  President  Johnson  s  pro- 
posals to  meet  our  Nations  tremendous 
need  for  well-trained  manpower  in  a 
broad  array  of  healih  noids.  Oar  Nation 
,s  confronted  by  a  sen  ais  crisis  o,  too  cvv 
doctors,  too  few  nuisrs.  and  too  lev. 
technicians. 

HR  15757  represents  a  bo.d  .--lep  to- 
ward the  resolution  of  the  health  man- 
power shortage,  to  ii.sure  that  our  bur- 
geoning population  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive proper  health  care  for  years  in  the 

^"l"rise  particularly  at  this  time  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
section  II  of  this  measure.  Section  II  lep- 
resents  a  determined  and.  most  impor- 
tantly a  new  approach  to  the  shortage 
of  registered  nurses  which  has  left  vir- 
tually every  hospital  in  our  Nauon  with 
too  few  nurses  to  provide  the  'e^/l  of 
care  our  hospitals  want  to  P'-ovide  and 
have    the    know-how    to    provide    their 

''^Stlall.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mtroduced 
a  bill  identified  as  H.R.  13096  and  best 
known  as  the  diploma— or  hospital— 
nS?smg  school  bill.  Throui^h  that  meas- 
SJ?  I  wanted  primarily  to  focus  attcn- 
tiorl  on  the  fact  that  our  Nation  s  major 
nursing  education  program  was  \irtu- 
aiS  ignored  in  the  Nurse  Traimn.  Act 

°^Somt"    75    percent    of    all    registered 
nurses  in  the  country  receive  their  nurs- 
Tng  Education   m   what   is  known   as   a 
teachmg  hospital-a  hospital  which  con- 
fucts    a    nursing     education    program 
hich  blends  practical,  ^edsid 3  experi- 
ence   with    classroom    instruction.    But 
t?dav  all  but   a  lew  of  these  teaching 
hospitals  find  the  nursing  education  pyo- 
Prams  in   treacheror,s_  financia    suau  . 
Within  the  past  decace.  at  least  Ul  of 
these   so-called   diploma   schools    h£.ve 
shut  their  doors,  unable  to  justify  fur- 
ther subsidy  of  their  nursing  education 
prograrSs   by   raising    fees   for   hospital 

""^More  of  these  diploma  schools  will 
close  their  doors  this  month  or  next^ 
iome  will  survive  for  another  year  or 

**Unl-ss  all  of  these  are  to  shut  their 
doors  in  the  not-too-distant  future,  they 
SSst  have  the  substantial  financial  relief 
which  can  help  meet  the  rising  costs  of 
nursing  education  without  Pusjmg  tui- 
tion charges  to  a  level  which  vmU  drue 


away  even  the  most  dedicated  prospec- 

^' H  r'^'i?757  does  not  contain  the  level 
of  assistance  which  can  be  described  as 
the  ultimate  lulftUment  of  this  necd^ 
But  certainly  it  is  a  far  better  attack  on 
qlicmis  in  nursmg  than  an>  thing  we 
u,  the  congress  nave  yet  mobilized.  I  en- 
dorse It  because  within  H.R.  15.57  we 
?an  gue  all  our  nursing  education  pro- 
L^rams  an  enlightened  boost— our  bacca 
laureate  programs,  our  associate  degree 
prourams.  and  our  diploma  programs^ 

Wnat  IS  most  .significant  about  tnis  bill 
IS  that  it  does  away  with  some  ol     he 
seriou.slv  dLscriminatory  features  of  the 
Nur.se  framing  Act  of  1964  wnich  l.ad  a 
tendency    to   shunt   aside   the   oiploma 
school  programs— backbone  ol  our  entire 
civilian  nurse  corps.  That  those  discrim- 
matorv    features   have   been   recognized 
both  bv   the   administration  and  many 
M  mv  colleagues  is  evident  in  the  bill  now 
before  us.  as  well  as  the  fact  that  my 
diploma  nursing  school  bill  has,  at  this 
time   .some  50  cosponsors  in  this  cnam- 
•ber  iJlus   the  endorsement  of   a   distin- 
guished  U.S.   Senator.   Lister   Hill,   of 

.Alabama.  ,,,._, 

m  the  diploma  school  bill.  I  nad  pio- 
nosed  a  new  method  of  determining  eli- 
'.ibilitv  for  Federal  assistance  to  nursing 
education.  The  1964  act  was  discrimina- 
tory because  any  nursing  program  which 
failed  to  meet  a  standard  imposed  by  a 
uarticular  screening  body,  was  uieligible 
■for    assistance.    However,    the    diploma 
school  bill  nad.  as  its  prime  purpose   the 
application  of  Federal  assistance  to  he  P 
substandard  schools  improve  the  quality 
of  their  programs  and  thus  a.ssist  with 
the  tremendous  task  of  wiping  cut  the 
national  nursing  .shortage. 

The  approach  of  Congress  in  the  held 
of  general  education  has  been  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  improve  edu- 
cational quality  and  expand  educational 
opportunity.  That  same  approach  was 
taken  in  H.R.  13096  and  is  embodied  now 
;n  H.R.  15757. 

If  this  bill  is  approved,  and  I  hope  that 
It  will  be   a  nursing  education  program 
hlch  has  not  yet  ^^^h^eved  the  stand- 
ards of  -accreditation"  m  the  1964  act 
mav  be  extended  assistance  which  can 
heip   that   school   improve    the   quali  y 
of  Its  j.rogram.  This  is  a  program  of  help 
and  not  of  exclusivity.  And  this  is  what 
Is  vitallv  needed  unless  we  are  to  lorce 
more  and   more  nursing   education  m- 
.stitutions   to   stop   training   nurses   and 
thus  precipitate  a  crisis  far  more  serioiis 
han  the  one  we  face  at  this  moment. 
I  might  add  that  this  new  approach 
10  determine  which  nursing  .education 
mstitution  is  qualified  has  a  fringe  bene- 
fit which  IS  significant  to  the  nevv  com- 
munity coileees  being  opened  around  the 
countn-   Many  of  these  community  col- 
leges  are   establishing   associate  degree 
urograms  in  nursing  education  and.  pro- 
vided   their    program    can    meet    their 
State's  standards  for  nursing  educat  on. 
will  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Health  Manpower  Act. 

Critics  of  this  new  approach  to  deter- 
mine the  eligibility  of  nursing  programs 
Tor  assistance  insist  it  will  open  the  door 
io  a  lower  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
nursing  profession.  I  disagree  strongly. 
This  measure  will  not  lower  the  stand- 
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ards  of  a  single  Institution  of  nursing 
education  but  it  will  enable  many  to  raise 
their  standards  and  join  the  ranks  of 
our  Nations  quality  institutions  of  nurs- 
ing education  And  that  is  what  our  ob- 
jective must  be  if  we  ever  are  to  ade- 
quately stafT  hospital  facilities  in  every 
part  of  our  Nation 

A  vote  for  H  R  15757  is  a  vote  to  help 
improve  the  quality  of  nursin«  education, 
not  undermine  it.s  qualitv  Unless  we 
meet  the  nursinK  crisis  >quarely  and 
promptly,  we  will  see  a  reduction  of  qual- 
ity—not of  nursini?  education  but  of 
nursin?  care  m  our  hospitals  A  vacancy 
on  a  hospital  personnel  roster  cannot 
attend  to  the  needs  of  ailir.«  patients 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

The  CHAIRMAN  Pursuant  to  the  rme. 
the  Cleric  will  now  read  by  title  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  prmted  In 
the  reported  bill  as  .\n  oriKinal  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

B--  '.t  fiaaed  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^e  of 
Rep^esentattvei  of  the  Vnned  States  of 
A'ne'-ra  in  ConQre^s  assembled  That  tbls 
Act  may  be  need  .is  the  ■Health  Manpower 
Act  of  1968  ■ 

Sec    2    As  used  In  the  amendmeats  made 

by  -his  Act.  the  t^m^     Secreuirv   .  unless  the 

context   otherwise   requires,   means   the  3ec- 

retarv  of  Health    Educatl^.n    and  Welfare. 

TITLE  I— HEALTH   PROFESSIONS 

TRAINING 

p^gr  .^ — Construction   Grants 

EXTENSION    or    CONSTSfCTION    AUTHORIZATIONS 

SEC  101  lii  Section  720  of  the  PubUc 
He^alth  Service  Act  (42  U  S  C  293  i  Is  amended 
bv  inser.lng  after  .^Jld  below  clause  Si  of 
the  nrst  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence  'For  such  grant.8  there  are  ilso 
authorized  tc  be  appropriated  9170,000.000 
(or  the  ascal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
»225  000,000    iTT   the    next    fiscal    year  ' 

,  b  .  I  1 1  such  section  720  is  rurther  amended 
by  strliUng  out  'Sums  so  ,»ppropriated  shall 
remain  av.iUable  until  expended  ■  ;ind  bv 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing Sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  remain  available  for  obligation 
through   the  close  of   the   next   fiscal   year" 

i2i  The  .-iniendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section sna::  apply  ^I'y  *'^"  respect  to  ap- 
propriations lor  fiscal  years  ending  after  June 
JO    1969 

FEDER.\L    SHARE 

Sec  102.  (ai  Subsection  laiiti  of  section 
722  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  i42 
use  293b  I  Is  amended  by  stnlcing  out  such 
amount  mav  not  exceed  50  per  centum  ■  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'such  amount  may 
not.  except  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  unusual  circumstances  make  a  larger 
percentage  '  which  m  no  case  may  exceed 
66 -J  per  centum  I  necessary  m  order  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  part,  exceed  50 
per  centum" 

(bi  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  in  the  case  oi  project*  for  which 
grants  are  made  from  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal years  ending  after  June  30.  1969. 

LENGTH     AND    CHARACTER    OT    FEDERAL    RECOVERY 
INTEREST     IN      FACILrTIES 

Sec  103-  laiili  Clause  ibi  of  section  723 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  42  USC 
293c  >  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows 

•■ibi  the  tacUlty  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  teaching  purposes  t  and  the  other  pur- 
poses permitted  under  section  722  i  for  which 
It  was  constructed,  unless  the  Secretary  det- 
ermines, in  accordance  with  regulations,  that 
there  is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  appU- 
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cant  or  other  owner   from  the  obligation   to 

do  so.  ■ 

iji  So  much  of  such  section  723  of  sucn 
Act  as  precedes  clause  ai  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ten'  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof     twenty". 

(31  Clause  (Ai  of  section  731(0(31  of 
such  Act  i43  U  SC   293a  (   Is  amended  to  read 

,Ai  the  facllltv  Is  intended  to  t>e  used  for 
the  purpcses  for  which  the  application  has 
t>een  made, 

(bt  The  amendmenu  made  by  subsection 
laldi  and  (2i  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
facilities  for  which  a  grant  has  been  or  Is  in 
'he  future  made  under  part  B  of  title  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  The  amend- 
ment made  by  subeectlon  (ai  i3i  shall  apply 
in  the  case  of  assurances  given  after  the  date 
or  enactment  of  this  Act  under  such  part  B. 

(.RANTS     FDR      M 1  ^LTIPl'RPOSE     FACtLITlIS 

SEC  104  (ai  Section  722  "t  the  Hubllc 
Health  .-ierMce  Act  (42  USC  293bi  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  -.hereof 
the  following  new  subsection; 

,d(  In  the  i  iiAC  'f  a  project  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  which  are  primarily  (as 
determined  in  accordance  v«.Tth  rei?ulatiuns 
of  the  Secretary  1  for  teaching  purposes  and 
for  which  a  grant  may  be  made  inder  This 
part  but  which  also  ,ire  lor  research  pur- 
poses, or  research  and  related  purposes,  m 
the  sciences  related  to  health  ( within  the 
meaning  of  part  A  ol  this  title i  or  for  med- 
ical llbrarv  purposes  within  the  meaning 
of  part  I  of  title  IIIi  the  project  shall  inso- 
far as  all  such  purposes  are  ln\olved  be  re- 
garded as  a  project  for  facilities  with  respect 
to   which   a  grant   may   be   made   under   this 

part  ■■ 

,b(  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  shall  apply  m  the  case  of  projects  for 
which  gr.-ints  are  made  under  part  B  of  tlt.e 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  from 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30.  1969 

(-.RANTS    FOR    CONTINt'lNC    AND    ADVANi  £.D 
EDUCATION    FACIHTIE8 

Sec  105.  lai  Paragraph  (3l  of  section 
72JICI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
USC  293a)  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing -land,  for  purposes  of  this  part,  ex- 
pansion or  curtailment  of  capacity  for  con- 
tinuing education  shall  also  be  considered 
expansion  and  curtailment,  respectively,  of 
training  capacity  I  ' 

(bi  subsection  di  of  section  721  of  such 
Act  is  amended  bv  Inserting  -i  other  than  a 
project  for  facilities  for  continuing  educa- 
•lon(  •  .ifter  an  existing  school''  in  para- 
graph (l(iAi  and  after  'a  school"  in  para- 
graph I  1 1  (  B) 

(01  section  724i4i  of  .such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  ".  and  including  .tdvanced  training 
related  to  such  training  provided  by  any 
such  school" 

idi  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  m  the  case  of  projects  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  part  B  of  title  VII  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  from  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30. 
1969 

Part  B — Institutional  and  Special  Project 
Grants  for  Training  of  Health  Profes- 
sions Personnel 

Sec  111  (.11  SecUons  770,  771.  and  772 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  USC 
^95f.  295f-l.  2951-21  are  amended  to  read 
a«  follows: 

•■authorization  Fur  \ppropriations 
Sec  770.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appr.iprlated  $117,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $168,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  for  Insti- 
tutional granu  under  section  771  and  special 
project  grants  under  section  772 

■ibi  The  portion  of  the  sums  so  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  which  shall  be 
available    for    grants    under    each    such    sec- 


tion shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
unless  ijtherwl-e  provided  In  the  Act  or  Act> 
appropriating  sucn  sums  lor  such  year 
'  institutional  grants 
•Sec  771  laidi  The  sums  available  :  .r 
granu  under  this  section  from  appropriation^, 
under  section  770  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  lor  the  next  hscal  \e.ir 
shall  be  distributed  tj  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy,  pharmacy,  op- 
tometry, veterinary  medicine,  and  podiatry 
with  ajjproved  applications  .is  follows:  Each 
school  shall  receive  *25,000;  and  of  the  re- 
mainder— 

I  A  I    76  per  centum  shall  be  distributed  on 
I  he  basis  of — 

■•(U  the  relative  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  for  such  year,  and 

••(ill  the  relative  increase  in  enrollment 
of  such  students  for  such  year  over  the 
average  enrollment  of  such  school  for  the  five 
school  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  application  is  made 

with  the  amount  per  tull-tlme  student  so 
computed  that  a  school  receives  twice  as 
much  for  each  such  student  in  the  increase 
,is  :or  other  full-time  students,  and 

■(Bi  25  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  oi  the  relative  number  ul  grad- 
uates for  such  vear  In  computing  the  in- 
crease under  clause  (aidll  of  the  preceding 
sentence  for  anv  school,  there  ^■hall  be  ex- 
cluded a  number  equal  to  the  increase  re- 
quired bv  subsection  (biil)  (except  in  the 
ciise  ol  a  school  to  which  the  third  sentence 
of  such  subsection  applies  i 

(21  For  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1970  and  June  .io.  1971.  only,  the  sum  com- 
puted vinder  paragraph  (1)  for  any  school 
which  is  less  than  the  amount  such  i^chool 
received  under  this  .section  :or  the  hscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  shall  be  Increased 
to  that  .imount.  the  total  of  the  increase-^ 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionate! v  reducing  the  sums  computed  under 
such  par'agr.iph  ill  for  the  remaining  schools 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  prevent  the  sums  computed  for  any 
of  such  remaining  schools  from  belne  re- 
duced »o  less  than  the  amount  it  received  for 
such  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  under 
this  section 

ib)(li  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a 
grant  under  this  section  to  any  school  unless 
the  application  for  such  grant  contains  or 
Is  supported  by  reasonable  assurances  that 
for  the  first  school  year  beginning  after  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  made  and 
t-ach  school  year  "hereafter  during  which 
such  a  grant  Is  made  the  first-year  enroli- 
ment  of'  full-time  students  in  such  .scho^j; 
win  exceed  the  average  ol  the  Urst-year  en- 
roUmenis  o!  such  students  m  such  .schixi. 
tor  the  two  school  years  having  the  highest 
sucli  enrollment  during  the  five  school  years 
during  the  period  ..f  July  1.  1963.  througl; 
June  30.  1968,  by  at  least  2'^  per  centum  o: 
such  average  first-year  enrollments,  or  by 
five  students  whichever  is  ereater  The  re- 
quirements •  '!  this  paragraph  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  of  section  721 
(C)(2i(Di  of  this  Act.  where  applicable.  The 
.Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive  -in  whole  or 
in  parti  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  i: 
he  determines,  alter  consultation  with  the 
National  .Advisory  Council  on  Health  Pr- 
fesslons  Educational  Assistance,  that  the  re- 
quired increase  m  first-year  enrollment  cf 
full-time  .students  m  a  .school  cannot,  be- 
cause of  limitations  of  physical  facilities 
available  to  the  schix)l  for  training,  be  ac- 
complished without  lowering  the  quality  of 
tralnng  pro. Ided  therein 

•■(21  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  no  grant  under  this 
section  to  ajiy  school  for  any  fiscal  year  m  ly 
exceed  the  t(Jtal  of  the  lunds  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  expended  excluding  expendi- 
tures of  a  nonrecurring  nature  (  by  the  scIi^j^ 
during  the  preceding  year  for  teaching  pur- 
poses   I  as    determined    in    accordance    with 
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criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary),  except 
^h«f  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  in  the 
«  of  a  Bc^^l  which  has  for  such  year  a 
^prtlcula^^%r-c-ass  which  ^  d^  noi^have 
lor  the  preceding  year  or  in  the  case  oi 
Howard  University. 

*c    ( 1  >  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part 
F     emulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  Include 
provisons   relating   to   determination   of   the 
member  of  students  enrolled  in  a  school    or 
T^fartlcular  year-class  In  a  school,  or  the 
umber  of  graduates    as  the  case  may  be.  on 
he  bi^is  of  estimates   or  on  the  has's  °f  the 
numbVr  of  students  who  were  enrolled  in  a 
.chcwl     or    in    a    particular    year-class    In    a 
ch^l    or  were  graduates,  in  an  earlier  year, 
fs  °he  casri^.v   be,  or  on  such  basis  ^  he 
cleems    appropriate    for   m.-xking   such   deter- 
miu  tlon   and  shall  include  methods  of  mak- 
nguch  determinations  when  a  school  or  a 
, ear-class  was  not  in  existence  in  an  earlier 
vear  at  a  school  ^  „o,t  w 

-,•21  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  r, 
•  he  term  •fiu-t^me  students'  (whether  such 
lerni  is^.sed  bv  luelf  or  in  connection  with 
\  oTrtTcular  vear-class)   means  students  pur- 
siung  a  fun-^lme  course  of  study  leading  to 
>    degree   of    doctor   of   medicine.   doct«r   of 
dentistry    or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
s  empathy    bachelor  of  science  in  pharmacy, 
r  Sr^^f  pharmacy,  doctor  of  optometry 
r  a^equivalent  degree,  doctor  of  veterinary 
memclne  or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  doctor 
of   podiatry  or  an  equivalent  degree. 
■special  project  grants 
SEC   772   Grants  may  be  made,  from  sums 

available  theretor  from  «PP^°P''^J;'°[;\""^^e 
section   770   lor   the   fiscal   year  ending  June 
"^^    970   and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to  assist 
sch^ls   Of   medicine,    dentistry,    osteopathy, 
pharmacy,   optometry.   PO^latry^  and   ve^r- 
mary  medicine  in  meeting  the  "st  o    specU^ 
uroiects   to   pl.m     develop,    or   establish   new 
programs  or'  modifications  of   existing   pro- 
grams   of    education    in    such    health    pro- 
fessions or  to  effect  slgmficant  Improvements 
,n  currlculums  of  any  such  schools  or  for  re- 
search in  the  various  fields  related  to  educa- 
o"  in  such  health  professions,  -to  develop 
training  for  new  levels  or  types  of  health  pro- 
lessionf   personnel,    or    to    assist    anV    such 
schools  which  are  in  serious  financial  straits 
?o   meet    their   costs   of   operation   or   which 
have  social  need  for  financial  assistance    o 
meet  t^  accreditation  "q"^'-';'^*'!^^-  °^  1° 
assist  anv  such  schools  to  meet  the  costs  or 
nfmnlng'  experimental  teaching  facilities  or 
ex^mentaf  design    thereof,    or   which   will 
otherwise  strengthen,  improve,  or  expand  pro- 
grams to  tram  personnel  In  such  health  pro- 
fessions or  help  to  increase  the  supPly  of  ade 
nnatelv  trained  personnel  in  such  health  pro- 
fessions needed  ^.o  meet  the  health  needs  of 

the  Nation   '  ,      , 

,b)(l)    subsection    la)    of   section   773    of 
such    Act    (42    use     295f-3   is   amended   by 
sulking  out  "basic  or  special  grants  under 
ect'on%71    or    772"    and    inserting   in   lieu 
thereof  -grants  under  section  771  or  772. 

2      subsection    (bull    of  such  sect  on  U 
..mended    bv    inserting   before   "or   POd^try 
the  following:   •pharmacy,  veterinary  medl- 

"T3/  subsection  -ci  of  such  section  's 
..mended  bv  striking  out  'National  Advi^^ry 
Council  onMedical.  Dental.  Optometnc.  and 
Podiurlc  Educittion-  .ind  inserting  in  lieu 
'hereof  'National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance' 

(41  subsection  idn2)  of  such  section  s 
amended  by  in.sertlng  '  excludng  expendi- 
tures of  a  nonrecurring  nature)  after  for 
svich  purpose  " 

,51  subsection  lei  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as   follows:  „,„,„« 

•■,ei  in  determining  priority  of  Projects 
applications  for  which  are  filed  ""der  sec- 
tion 772,  the  secretary  shall  give  considera- 

"°Ml'r«ie  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
increase    enrollment    of    full-time    students 


receiving  the  training  for  which  grants  are 

^"•?2Tt^  rriaUvfiTeeTJf  the  applicant  for 
flnancira^iBtance   t.   maintain   or   provide 
for  accreditation  or  to  avoid  'y^^"  '"^. '" 
rollment  or  reduction  In  the  qualitv  of  t.aln 

'-"'■rZ^.::".  to  which  the  project  .nay 
result  in  curriculum  improvement  or  im^ 
nroved  methods  of  training  or  will  help  to 
reduce  the  period  of  required  training  w-ith- 
out^verse?y  affecting  the  quality  thereof^ 

(cun     section    774(ai     of    such     -Act      « 
an^^nded  by  striking  out  "and  Pod'atnc^u- 
ratlon"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof     podi 
atrlc    pharmaceutical,  and  veterinary  educa- 

^^%  such  section  774(ai  is  further  amend- 
ed hi  striking  out  -twelve"  and  >-ert^-S^^' 
lipu  thereof  "fourteen^',  and  by  striking  ou 
■■Nationat  Advisory  Council  on  Medical,  Den- 
tal OpWmetric,  and  pediatric  Education 
^d  IrLrtlng  in  lieu  thereof  ^'at'onal  Ad- 
visory council  on  Health  Prctessions  Educ^- 

"T3?'^fhrding  of  section  774  is  amended 
to  read: 

■•national  advisory  council  on  health  pro- 
fessions educational  assistance 
,41  Section  780(dl  of  such  Act  is  amended 
bv  strUOng  out  ••National  .Advisory  Council 
on  l^cal  Dental.  Optomet.nc.  and  Podl- 
atrlc^ucation  "  and  Inserting  ^n  Ueu  thereo 
"NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Pro 
fessions  Educational  Assistance  . 

,d)    The   amendments   made   bv    tl.is   sec 
uon  Shall  apply  with  respect  ;°  -'PPJ^P"- 
tions  for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  3U. 

iQfiQ 

,e')    Effective  only   with   respect   to  appro- 
prtatlons  for  the  hscal  year  ending  June  30 
K  section  772  of  .uch  Act  is  amended  (  U 
by  striking  out  subsection    ,  ci.  and  ^2,    b> 
inserting   beiore    the   period   at   the   end    01 
'sXec^on    (b,    the  ^ono^^^^^  ^^^  '3,;- 
man    for   special    projects   for    v^hich    grai'^H 
fre  authori^d  under  ^^Is  section  as  amended 
by  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  19bB  . 
Part  C — Student  Aid 


STUDENT    LOANS 

SEC  121  (aid)  Clauses  ,  2  1  and  1  3  1  of  sec- 
tion 740(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
^42  use  294)  are  each  amended  by  insert- 
n^"  except  as  provided  in  section  .46. 
L^r  •■•fund 'the  fifst  time  it  appears  therein^ 
,2,  section  740(b)  (41  of  such  Act  is 
amend^hy  striking  out  "1969"  .^  msert- 

'"^arsectlon"*!.^'^  such  Act  ,42  U.S.C. 
29la     ^r^ended    by    striking    out      three 

S^n^-u'^rl^^-vr^F^ 

professionaf  training   including   internships 

^'^f4ri'cUon^^4I<e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

^°":?Such\rns  Shall  bear  interest,  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  computed  only 
for  periods  for  which  the  loan  is  repayable,  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  year 

tsH  A,  section  741  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections 

•■,1,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  .Secre 
tary  a  school  may  assess  a  charge  wKh  re- 
^nect  to  a  loan  made  under  this  part  for 
?aUure  of  the  borrower  to  pay  all  or  any  part 
of  an  installment  when  it  is  due  and^  m  the 
case  of  a  borrower  who  is  entitled  to  defer 
^^m   of  the  loan  under  subsection    lO    or 

mentS  amount  of  any  such  charge  may 
-T^exSd  SI  fo^  the  first^  mon-^^  ..^oJ 
:  Id^nriflaS  a^dl^  for  each  such  month 
or  part  of  a  month  thereafter.  The   school 


the    next    installment    after    receipt    by    the 
borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment  of  the 

'"'^'il"-  A  school  may  provide,  in  accordance 
With  Regulations  of  the  S/cretary^  that  dur 
intr  the  repayment  period  of  a  loan  irijm  a 

t^'^all     he   outstanding   loans   made   to   him 
^om  loan  lunds  so  established  ^hall  be  at  a 

■Td)    collections  pursuant  to  section   .41, J), 

^"fbM  I'l'  The  first  sentence  of  -^section  (  a . 
of  section  742  of  such  Act  ,42  ^.f^^.  .94b)  is 

amended     by     ■^"'''^"^,°^,\.ng    before    the 
■■S25.000.000"    and  ^y    '^^T'^^^  $35,000,000 
period  at  the  end  ^^ereol   _     aim  c 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  ia<u. 
and  the  next  fiscal  year".  ^ubsec- 

,■2)    The    third    sentence    of   ^"«^,^  4"^t,n\l 
tion  is  amended  by  striking  out     IS^O^  ^"?. 
••1969"  and  inserting   in  lieu  thereof     1972 
and  "1971".   respectively. 

,3)     The    fourth    sentence    of    such    sud 
section   is   amended   by   striking   °t>t     and 
before    "(2)"    and    hy    Ihserting    before    the 
period    at    the    end    thereof      .and    (31 

"r^K:3^/s^r^^...;-> 

Sa^r^t'^a-th^r^rLdiLerl^^^n^-li 

'^"d'Ml7slcUon744(a,(ll  ^.f-chAct,42 
use  294d)  IS  amended  by  inserting  and 
^ach   of   the   next  three   fiscal   years,     after 

"^?2i' section  744, ci  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  slrfking  out  "S35.000.000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '  $45,000,000  ,  42  U  S  C 

,  e )  Part  C  of  title  VII  of  such  Act  ,  42  L  _SX,^ 
.94  et  seq.,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
;t  the  end  thereof  the  iollowinc  new  section. 


TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  TO  SCHOLARSHIPS 

-SEC    746    Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 

.v,or»r,f  Ts  the   Secretarv   may    .ipprove    ma> 
be  transfer  ed  to  the  sums  available  to  the 

sc^^l  under  part  F  cf  ^^^«;^^-- ^^.^^^'^^ 
for  the  same  prupose  as  such  sums,  in  tne 
cale  of  anvsuch  transfer,  the  amount  of  any 
^nd  which  the  school  deposited  in  is  u- 
dent  loan  fund  pursuant  to  section  '«,b  1,2) 

m^rie  bv  subsection    ,ai,3)    shall   ..ppi>    "' 
maae  nv    ^u  -inns    made    under    an 

with    respect    to   ;^''    '^^^'^y"  ^j^    VII  of  the 
.igreement  under  part  (Ci  of  titic    v  x i 
Public    Health    Service    Act    af.er    Jjnc    3U. 

^^^  ^■^r'^ef^^rj^t^TT^ert^^e::;^^: 
S^^^d'l^^v^e'^chool  Which  made  the  1C.U.S 
and  the  Secretary  (but.  then.  only=is  to  years 
begin--ing  after  June  30.  1969).  "The  anaend- 
^pn^  made  bv  subsection  lai  '4i  and  51 
rha"l:."pK-'h  respect  to  loans  made  alter 
June  30.  1969.  '' 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

SEC    1'22    lal   subsection  (Si   ^-'  ^^ect^o";  ^^i" 

of  the  Ptibiic  Health   .Service  Act    ,42  U^S.C. 

4p^^    iran.ended  bv  striking  out  "o^.P^a  - 

■■\rt   n  -prtme  :n   lieu   thereof     pn.^r- 

::^acv.  o"fet:;ii^;?'medicine".  The  heading 
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Ai(!ii(^t  1,  i:fii.^ 


of  such  section   18  Hmenrted    by   striking  out 
"nil  PHAHMUCT"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

•■pH<RM*rY    OR  vrrtRlNARY  MEBICINl" 

b,  Siibsertion  ibi  "f  such  section  is 
.irn?nded  by  Inserttnif  and  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  veiirs'  *fter  •1969, "  In  the  first 
sentence  and  by  strlklns!  out  '  1970"  .ind 
■■1969'  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  •1972" 
and  •  Is)?!'  respectively  ti>  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(CMl)  Paragraph  i\<  of  subsection  in  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  "and 
etch  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years'  after  t&69" 
;n  clause  Di  and  by  strikm?  out  ■  I960"  and 
■1970"  in  cl.iuse  lEi  una  inserting  :n  Ueu 
there<.f  -ig?!'   and   •1973".   respectively 

(2i  The  first  sentence  .if  paragraph  (3i  of 
such  subsection  (ci  Is  amended  by  strllcing 
out  ''from  low-Income  f.imllles  who  without 
such  financial  assistance  could  n>>f  nnd  in- 
serting in  !leu  thereof  •of  exceptional  dnan- 
cu;  need  who  need  such  financial  assistance 

to  ' 

d  I  Part  P  of  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health 
Senlce  Act  is  fi.rther  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  780  the  following  new  section 

TRANS^IR   TO    STIOENT    LOAN    Ft'NDS 

3TC  7*1  Not  Ut  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  amouirt  paid  to  a  school  from  the  ap- 
propriations for  any  fltcal  year  for  scholar- 
s^aps  under  this  part,  or  such  larger  per- 
cent,ige  thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove, may  be  transferred  to  the  sums  avail- 
able to  the  ichool  under  part  C  for  i  and  to 
be  ri>garded  iis)  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions, to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  aa 
such  sums  ■ 

le.  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(ai.  bi.  (Ciill.  and  id(  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  loproprlalions  for  llsoal  ye^^rs  end- 
ing June  30'  1969  Tlie  amendinenw  made  by 
subsection  (Ci'2i  shall  apply  with  r»«.pecf  to 
scholarships  from  i.pproprlalions  ftir  tiscil 
years  ending  after  June  30    1969 

Pj«T    D-   Ml!»CELLANCOtS 

ST^DY      IF    SCtlO-it.    AID    AND    ST'^BENT    AID 

PROGRAMS 

Sec  131  The  Secretary  shall.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advuorv  Councils  estaTllshed 
by  sections  725  and  774.  prepare,  and  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  prior  to 
July  1  1970  A  report  on  the  administration 
of  parts  B  C  E  and  P  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  an  appraisal  of 
the  pr'vrams  under  such  parts  in  the  light 
of  tneir  atlequacy  to  meet  the  long-term 
needs  for  health  prcifeselonalh.  nnd  his  rec- 
ommeadiitions  as   a  result  thereof 

TITLE    n -NURSE   TRAINING 

PV3T    A— CO.NSTB'-'CnON     Qra-IS 
EXTBN-UJN    or    CONSTKUCrlON    Al/THO«1ZATION 

SKf  201  lai  Section  801  of  the  Public 
He  Uh  Service  Act  i42  C  S.C  -296)  Is 
amended  to  reid  as  follows: 

■  Sf'-  801  ai  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  er.ints  to  as&ist  in  the  con- 
struction ot  r.ew  facilities  I'.r  collegiate,  as- 
soclata  ^e?rr?,  or  dip!'  ma  schools  of  nursing, 
or  repLiceraeat  or  rehabilitation  of  existing 
facilities  for  such  sch'iots  »25  000  fXX)  for  the 
flucil  vear  -ndlng  June  30.  1970.  and  M5.- 
000  ixm  for  'he  acbul  vear  ending  June  30. 
1J71. 

•ibl  Sums  approprii»t«d  pursuant  to  sub- 
.section  'a>  for  :t  flscal  y««r  shall  remain 
available  for  oblig.itlon  through  the  close  of 
the  a?xt  rtscal  ve.ir  " 

Ibl  Section  802iai  ot  such  Act  (42  USC 
296a  1  is  imendefl  b,-  strllcing  out  •■J\ily  1. 
1968"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'July  1. 
lyTo 

fXOEHAL   SHARE 

SBC  202  Section  803iai  of  the  Public 
Health  service  Act  42  USC,  296b)  la 
amfjnded  by  striking  out  •may  not  exceed  50 
per  ceniuan"  In  cl.»uAe  iB)  aiuI  inserting  in 
ilea  thereof  •may  not,  except  where  the 
Secret  i.-v  dctermli  es  that  unusual  circum- 
stances make  a  larger  percentage  (which  may 


III  no  case  exceed  oti-,  per  i;ei.tiini>  necef- 
sary  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  exceed  Ml  per  centum 

INCLISION    OP    TRl'ST    TERRITORY 

Sec  203  Section  843 (al  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  USC.  298b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  or  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands'^  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
P.iclflc  Islands" 

AMENDMENT  OT  DBTINTnON  OF  COLLEGIA TS 
SCHOOL   or   NURSING 

Sec  204  Section  843* c>  of  the  Public 
Health  .Service  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ",  and 
including  advanced  training  related  to  such 
program  of  education  provided  by  such 
school". 

OTTCTTVE     DATE 

Sec  206  The  amendmeiit-s  made  by  sec- 
tions 201  and  204  shall  .ipply  •*Uh  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  ending  .vfter 
June  30.  1968 

P\RT  B-  SPECIAL  Project   \nd  iNSTiTirrio.NAL 
Grants  T"  mhuols  or  Nt'rsino 

SPECIAL   PROJECT  Al«>   INSTTTtmONAL   GRANTS 

Sec  211  Sections  806  and  806  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  i  42  USC  296d.  296e  i  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows 

"IMPROVEMENT   IN    Nl'H-SF.   TRAl.NINO 

"iBC  805  lai  From  'lie  -ums  available 
therefor  from  appropriation'  under  section 
808  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1970, 
.ind  the  next  fiscal  year,  grants  may  he  made 
to  assist  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cy, organization  or  institution  to  meet  the 
ciist  of  special  projects  to  plan,  develop,  or 
establish  new  programs  or  modifications  of 
existing  prograina  of  nursing  education  or  to 
effect  significant  Improvements  m  currtcu- 
lums  of  schools  of  nursing  :ir  for  research  in 
the  various  fields  of  nurrlng  education,  or 
to  assist  schools  of  nursing  which  ire  In  ^rl- 
oua  financial  straits  to  meet  their  co.-.ts  of 
operation  ir  to  assist  schools  ol  nursing 
which  have  special  need  for  financial  .vsslst- 
ance  to  meet  .iccredltatlon  requirements,  or 
to  assist  m  .)therwlse  strengthening,  improv- 
ing, or  expanding  programs  of  nurflng  edu- 
cation, or  to  .isslst  any  such  .igency,  orcanl- 
zation,  or  institution  to  meet  the  costs  of 
other  special  projects  which  will  help  '.o  In- 
crease the  supply  of  adequately  trained  ntirs- 
ing  personnel  needed  to  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  N.itlon 

"(bt  In  determining  priority  of  projects 
for  Which  applications  ire  aied  under  sub- 
section lai.  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority 
In  the  following  order. 

"Ill  the  relative  need  of  the  applicant  (If 
a  ?chool  of  nursing)  for  financial  .assistance 
to  continue  In  operation  or  avcld  curt.iiUng 
enrollment  or  reduction  in  the  quality  of 
training  pruvided; 

"1 2 1  the  special  need  of  the  applicant  for 
flnancul  assistance  in  connection  with  its 
merger  with  a  school  of  nursing; 

•■i3»  the  relative  need  jf  the  applicant  for 
financial  assistance  to  maintain  or  provide 
for  accre:lltall;)n  as  a  school  of  nursing;  and 
"i4i  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
increase  enrollment  of  full-time  students  re- 
ceiving nursing  training 

"INSTTmnONAL     G.7ANTS 

"Sec  d»j€  lai  T.ie  sums  available  for -'rants 
under  this  section  from  appropriations  un- 
der section  808  for  the  hscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970.  and  the  next  fiscal  year  .shall 
be  distributed  to  the  -sciiools  with  approved 
appUcilions  Ai  follows:  Each  school  shall  re- 
ceive »1.T  000:  and  of  tne  remainder — 

"(Al  75  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  ot — 

"111  the  relative  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  for  such  year,  and 

'I  II I  the  rela'.Ue  Iccre-ise  in  enrollment  of 
such  students  for  such  year  over  the  average 
enroUment  of  such  school  for  the  five  school 


years  preceding  the  >ear  tor  which  the  iiyt- 
plli-aM  in  IS  made  with  the  .;inount  per  full- 
time  student  so  computed  that  a  .school  re- 
ceives twice  as  much  for  each  such  student 
m  the  increase  as  for  other  full-time  stu- 
dent.'., and 

"(Bi  25  per  centum  shall  l>e  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  •  f  grad- 
uates for  such  year. 

In  computing  the  increase  under  clause  (Ai 
(ill  of  the  preceding  sentence  lor  any  school, 
there  .shall  be  .-xcluded  u  number  equal  to 
the  increase  required  by  subspctimi  ibi  (ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  schoul  to  which  the 
third  sentence  "f  such  .subseotlon  .ippllesi 
■  1 1)1  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a  grant 
under  this  section  to  any  school  from  any 
appropriation  for  a  tl.sciU  year  t-ridliiK  after 
June  JO.  1970,  unless  the  application  for 
such  grant  contains  or  is  supported  by  rea- 
sonable assurances  that  for  the  first  school 
year  beginning  after  the  fiscal  year  for  whicli 
such  ktrant  is  made  and  each  school  year 
tliere,iXter  during  which  such  a  grant  is  made 
the  lir.st-ve.ir  enrollment  uf  full-time  stu- 
dents in  such  schonl  will  exceed  the  aver- 
•ige  of  the  first-year  enrollment  of  such  stu- 
dents in  .iuch  school  tor  the  two  .school  years 
having  the  highest  such  enrollment  durlns.' 
the  five  school  years  during  the  periixl  of 
July  1.  1963.  through  June  30  1968.  by  at 
least  2'..  per  centum  of  such  .iverage  first- 
year  enrollment,  ur  by  five  students,  which 
ever  is  greater  The  requirements  i>f  this  sub- 
sectu.n  shall  t>e  in  addition  to  the  reqvilre- 
me.its  of  section  a02ib)i2)iDi  "f  this  .\ct 
where  applicable  T".ie  Secretary  is  .luthorlzed 
to  wnjve  iln  whole  it  In  part*  the  ;irovlslons 
of  this  subsection  if  he  determines,  after 
consultation  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Ntirse  Training,  that  the  re- 
quired increa.se  in  first-year  enrollment  of 
full-time  students  In  a  school  cannot,  be- 
cause of  limitations  of  physical  facilities 
available  to  the  school  for  training,  be  ac- 
complished without  Uiwering  the  ouality  of 
training  provided  therein 

iciili  For  the  purposes  nf  this  part  and 
part  D,  regulations  of  the  .Secretarv  shall  in- 
clu-le  provisions  relating  to  iletermiaatlcn 
of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  m  a 
school,  or  In  a  particular  vear-class  In  a 
school,  or  the  number  of  graduates  from  a. 
school  as  the  case  may  be  o;i  the  basis  of 
estimates,  or  on  the  basis  >f  the  number  ('f 
students  who  were  enrolled  m  .n  .school,  or  in 
particular  year-class  in  a  .school,  or  were 
praduates  from  a  school  in  earlier  years,  s 
the  case  may  be,  or  on  such  basis  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  making  such  deter- 
mination, and  shsU  Include  methods  of 
making  ruch  determination  when  a  school  ur 
.4  year-claas  was  not  in  existence  In  an  earlier 
year  at  a  school. 

"I  2)  For  purposes  of  this  part  r,nd  part  D. 
the  term  "full-time  students'  (whether  such 
term  Is  used  by  Itself  "r  in  connection  with  a 
particular  year-class  I  means  students  pur- 
suing a  fiill-tlme  course  of  study  in  an 
.urcredited  pr.>gr-im  In  a  school  of  nursing.' 

CONOmONS  OF    ELIOtBU-rrT 

Sec  212  Part  A  of  title  VIII  .if  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  .adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  se.nions: 

"APPLICATIONS    FOR    GRANTS 

•  :;ec  807  lai  The  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  set  dates  mot  earlier  than  m  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  i 
grant  is  sought)  by  which  applications  under 
section  805  or  806  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be 
filed 

b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  r 
disapprove  -uiy  applic-itlon  for  .i  grant  under 
this  part  except  after  consultation  with  tbe 
;.'ational  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Tralninp 

"(Cl  A  grant  under  section  805  or  806  may 
be  made  only  If  the  application   therefor- 

"(1)  Is  from  a  public  or  nonproht  private 
sclifX)!  of  nursing,  or,  in  th£  c.tse  of  grants 
under  .section  805.  a  public  <'r  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution; 


Al(!!(ist    /.   i!)r>,^- 

■  ,o,  cont.Uns  or  Is  su,.port*d  by  assurances 
s.Uisf.:ct  iry  to  the  Secretary  that  ^e  ap- 
plicant wil'i  expend  in  c*">'"8  ,°"*^  i^ 
functions  as  a  sch.Kil  of  nursing,  durmg  the 
t'scul  vear  for  which  such  grant  >«  sO"g^^;  *" 

'^"uut  ,.t  lunds '  >'h"  ^'?-\^;rie^°;t^°y; 

.t ruction   as   determined    by    the   Secretary) 
,      i.on.Foderal  sources  which  are  atleas 
,vc  t    ,.;  the  ..verace  amount  of  funds  ex 
pended'by        cii   up.tflcant  for  such  purpose 
^^xrluding    expenditures    of    a    "°-f-;^^",^ 
nature,  in  the  three  fiscal  years  immediately 
pr^eding    the    fiscal    year    tor    which    such 
'^-?J,'^:S^.uch..dditiona,ii.fon.atlon 

,s  ,i,e  ^^ecretarv  may  require  to  make  the 
;ret];-ininatlons  required  ..f  hin.  under  U.ls 
.,..n  and  such  .i-sfurances  as  he  may  nna 
n^^essary   to  carry  out   the  purposes  of  this 

P"'ar''urovldes  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
^^:    inay    -quue    fo^i^ure    proper  ^JiS" 

^:^:^:^  ;:^  t^^.p;;iir:'uLer  th.  part. 

AUlH.^Rr/.^nON      KOH     APPROPRIATIONS 

-,c    108     .a-    There  are  authorized  to  be 

,,H    f*"^  (100  000   lor   the   fiscal   year 

^''''.'';-^    'ine    30     S     '^nd    $40,000,000    for 

institutional  grants  under  section  606^ 
'   ...b,  Of  the  stims  appropriated  under  sub 
..pciiou   .a)    of   this  section  $13,000,000  snau 
rr^Luble  for  each  '^VTui^to'""      lo'r 
mg   June   -30,    1970.   and    Jane   30,    1971. 
eran-.s  under  section  800.' 

CONFOBMJNi;    CHANGE 

.,c  213  Clause  .2,  of  section  843(1)  of 
,he  public  Health  ^-'- ..fi^.V^*:^ Jei 
o38b,  is  ---\^,^,:^'=,/;f,r,nt  under  section 
8^^r  f^al  v^a;^  pnor'to  the  beginning 
of -he    nrst    academic    year    'ollowlng      he 

there  Is  more  than  one  i 
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EFFKCTIVE    DATE 

cvr  ^14  The  amendments  made  by  the 
nrecedi^i  provisions  of  this  part  shall  apply 
!rt"respcct  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
ending  af -.er  June  30,  1969. 

PL.^NNING    FOR    FI&CAL    YEAR     1969 

SFc  no  Effective  only  With  respect  to  ap- 
;.■;  ms  .  r  the  tiscal  vear  ending  June 
^S'^969  e  t  on  ^05.  a,  of  (he  Public  Health 
servKe%ct%s  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  "hereof  the  toll.,wing  -w  sentence:  Ap- 
propriations -nder  this  section  Shall  also  be 
avail  ible  tor  J/.^^-^^^^.^.^P'^^e  authorized 
!^^:r  mis^cuo!^  as  ::m:^cied  by  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  ot  1968 

P^RTC— .-^Tt-DENT    .MD 
ADVANCED    TRAINING 

S.C     .21     Sect-n  ^821,.^)     Of    the    PubUc 

^^'tn^:;'^n"and''b^ore"S12.00a000'- 
!Li    h       nser-np     $15,000,000   tor  the   tiscal 
:^fr  endinr^uife  ...   1970.  ^^^^^^<^'. 
tor   the   fiscal   year   ending  June   30.    ua. 
after    1969.". 

STUDENT    tO'.NS 

<.vr    0-2     ia)(l)    Clauses    .2)    and    i3)    of 

-^,^^,n*'8"22(ta7ot   -he  Public  Health  Service 

Tct     4"  r-C    ,:7a.    r.re   each   amended  by 

inserting    ■      except    as    provided    In    .section 

H29      alter  -ftind  '   the  f.rst   time  it  appears 

"""^''-^ecticn  82':.b,,4i  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  strikln.  out  "1969"  and  insert- 
ing  m  lieu  thereof  "T'.l 

b,(l>     section    a'23ia)    of    such    Act     (42 
r^C     ■*97b)     is    r.mended    by    striking    out 
"MOOO'     Vid     inseriini:     In     V.eu     thereo 
•.   ^00"    bv   in.oriinq  "to  licensed  practical 


nrrses  and"  immediately  after  ■preference" 
and^by  inserting  after  the  fir. t  -"'e-;^;^,^, 
following   new   sentence:      ^he   apKregate   c 
the  loans  for  all  years  irom  fuch  .u  uls  may 
not  exceed  t6  000  in  the  case  of  anv  student 

(21     Section     823  ( b )  ( 2 .     of     such     Act     is 
amended    bv     .A.     striking    out     Mm-    vear 
"^in!frtinBinlieuiherer^^;nlne^..K..hs 

and   iB)   uriklng  "except  that     and  .ill   .h.  t 
follows  down  to  taut  not  including  the  sem  - 
o  on  and  inserting  m  Ueu   thereof  "c-xc  ud- 
ng  from  such  10-year  period  all  -A.    per  oos 
up  to  three  years)    ot    (H    active  dtuv   !•  r- 
.  rmed   bv   th-   borrower   us   a  men^ber  .  l    .. 
uniformed   service,   or    .  il .    •^"";;/^J,  Vb": 
unteer  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act    and   .B, 
eriods  uip  to  in-e  vears.    curing  which  the 
borro-e      s   pursuing    a    lull-time   cour.e   -f 
stt  dy  at  a  collegiate  school  of  nt.rsmg  ICMd- 
ing  to  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursm,'  c  r  ,. 
equivalent  degree,   .r   to   eraduate   ^i^^^ee   -n 
nursing,  or  is  otherwise   pursuing   .idvan..d 
professional    training   in   nursing 

,3!     section     823.b)<3)     of    such     Act       s 
an  ended  bv   inserting  before   the  ^^m'^o';'' 
at   the  end- thereof   the   i-f'-'^^^-^^'^'^^^ 
that  such   rate   shall   be    15   ptr   ''e'"^     ^'^ 
each  comt^lete  vear  of  service  =-  -"^    ";.   '^  ^ 
in    a   Dubllc   or    other   nonprofit    hi^spiiai     .i 
anv  urC-lhlch  is  determined,  m  accordance 
with  regulations  cf  the  Secretarv  ,^o  be  .i-. 
area    which    has    ,.    substantial    ^h  rt.iee      1 
such    nurses   at   such   hospital.s    «"      '     ^^^^^^^ 
purpose  of   anv   cancellation   at   ^u  h   hicher 
rate    an   amount   equal    to  an   -f^-[!-^l^ 
per  centum  of  the  total  amoun    .1  .u.h  loans 
plus  interest   may   be   canceled 

,4,  Section  823  ib,  (5,  cf  such  Act  lb 
amended  bv  striking  .  ut  evervthin^  '.vhich 
?Xls  "3  per  cent-im  per  --^-"^^--^  ^^■ 
but  not  includine  the  second  '^^'^'°^'']^^,.^ 
,c,  (1)  SectL.n  823  ot  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  i.ddin.:  it  the  end  thereof  the 
lonowincnewsubs.:vtion?' 

■,n    Subiecl  to  regulations  of   the  .efre- 
tarv    a  school  may  assess  a  charge    •'■■Uh  re- 
pect  to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fund  -^.^bhshoo 
pursuant   to   an    ..r.^ement    unoer   this   par. 
t-r  failure  of  the  bcrrower  to  pav   a  1  or  any 
part  of  an  installment  when  it   ;s  due  .nd^ 
m  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  is  entitled  ,o 
deferment  of  the  lo..n  under  -;--;>«\:!;;^ 
,2.   or  cancellation  ..f  part  or  all  '^f  \he  loan 
under  subsection    .b)(3).  for  anv  ^^^^^^J. 
l\e  timelv  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  such 
emit lement.  The  amount  ot  anv  such  char.e 
mav  not  exceed  $1  tor  the  r.rst  mon tn  cr  part 
o     a   month   by  which   such   Installment  r 
evidence  is  late  and  ?2  tor  each  such  mon^  . 
or   part   ot    a   month    therealter    The   schora 
mav-  elect   to   add   the   amount    of   any   such 
Charge  t^  the  principal  --Kunt  c.  the    oan 
as  of  the  frst  dav  .'.f-er  the  day  on  uhich  sue 
installment  or  evidence  was  ^^^J^'°^;;:i 
the   amount    of    -he    charee    pavsble   to     he 
cchooi    not    later   'hrn    the     lue   date   of     he 
ne^t   installment    -rcr   r.^eipt    bv   the   bor- 
r,.wer    of    notice    .:    the    ..ssessment    of    the 

^''."'g?  \  school  mnv  jrovide   m  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  ^e^rct.irv^  that  .  tir- 
lUE  the  repavmeni    period  ff  a  loan  ..-m  .. 
;:^.Vflnri  established  -.ursufnt  to  r-n  aere»- 
m-nt  under  this  part  -pivments  ^'f  iTi-  cir  .. 
and  interest  bv  the  ^orrower  with  respect^o 
all  the  outstanrilne  loans  made  to  hh.i  .r...... 

loan  funds  so  established  shall  t.e  at   ;.  r..te 
eoual  to  not  less  than  i\5  per  month. 
^S    subsection    .b1.2,    of   section    822   o 
such  Act  is  fart-ier  amended  by  striking  otu 
•and    D  I"  .nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  -D, 
con«.tions  pursuant   to   section   823, f).   and 

(di  (1)  section  824  of  such  Act  '^^  VS^C. 
297C  s  Amended  by  inserting  520.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970,  and 
$21,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  V^ar  eliding  June 
30,  1971.  after  ■•1969."  the  tirs  t  me  ._.  ap- 
pears therein,  by  striking  out  \^'^_J!}^ 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1972",  and  by  s-..k- 
ng  o  ■1969.'-  the  second  time  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof     19.1.  • 


,2)  The  second  .sentence  of  such  section  is 
..mended   bv   inserting   before   the   pe"od   at 
•he  end  thereof  ",  and   .3,   lor  transfers  pur- 
suant to  .section  829"  „^,,„n   R9i 
,e)    The  first  two  sentences  of  section  82o 
of  such  Act  ,42  U.SC    297d.   .re  amended  tx) 
ve^d   as  follows:    'From   the  sums  appropr  - 
,ted   pursuaiu  to  section  824  for   any   fisca 
ear  the  .secretary  shall  allot  to  each  school 
m     mount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  txj  the 
amo   nt   so   appropn.aed    :us   the   number   o^ 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  ba^i.   In  such 
Ichool  bears  to  the  total  n'.imber  of  persons 
'i     1  ed   m  a  lull-time  basis  in  all  schools  of 
nursing  in  all  the  States  The  number  of  i^r- 
so   s  eiuolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  school 
r,f  nursing  lor  purposes  of  this  section  ,-haU 
e  deL  mined  by  t^.e  Secretary  tor  the  most 
recent   vear  tor  which  satisfactory   data   are 

available  to  him."  ,o  i- <  r   297e  i 

,f,  section  826  of  such  Act  '  "^^  V  b,  C29ie' 
is  tmended  bv  striking  out  ■  1972-'  each  p  ace 
',t  appetrs  therein  and  inserting  m  Ueu 
thereof  "1974".  ^, 

,g,  section  827.aiili  <^f  '■'''^^Z\.  *~ 
use  297t,  is  amended  by  inserting  .md 
K.ch    of   the    next    three    tiscal    sears,     after 

"'^?!"part  B  r.f  title  VIII  of  such  .^ct  42 
TT  s  C  '^97  et  seq  )  is  further  amended  .n 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  tollowine  new 
section : 


■  TRANSFFRS    to    SCHOI  AR.  11.' 

■SFC    829    Not  to  exceed  20  per  cent.im  ot 
, he"  amount  paid  to  a  school  irom  the  appro- 
Pn  aion  tor  any  tiscal  year  tor  Federa   capita 
contributions    under    an     agreement    under 
-ms  part    or  such   '..irger  percent.tge  thereof 
;s  th^secreti^v  may  approve,  may  be  traiis- 
'erred   to   the   sums   available   to   the   school 
:,nder  part  D  to  be  used  tor  the  same  pu^^ 
uose  as  such  sums    In  the  ^f  %^f  '  ">,.^'^^,'^ 
t-ansfer   the  amount  of  any  funds  w!.l.h-e 
.:CJi    deposited    m    it,s    student    loan    -and 
nursuant   to  section   822,bU2i(B,    with   re- 
spect io  the  amount  so  transferred  may  be 
wihdrawn  bv  the  school  from  such  fand 
a.    The  amendments  made  bv  subsection 

,b)  111  and  .2.  shall  ^-PP'^"  ^'il '"'"^'J-.h 
::11  lo.Jns  made  after  June  30.  1969  j^^d  w  1  h 
-espect  to  loans  made  from  a  student  .oan 
■tund  established  under  an  .aereenient  pu  - 
:..3,,t  -0  section  822.  before  July  1.  1969-  -J 
■.;:rextent  aereed  to  by  the  school  whch 
made  the  loans  and  the  Secretary  ;b"t^uen 
^nlv  for  vears  beemning  after  June  30.  1963. 
The  amendments  made  bv  subsection  ^b  W4  *^ 

,.nd  suosection   :c,    snaU  ^PP'^/^  •'  g'^^-'ve 
to    loans    luade    a.fter    June    30.    1369     T..e 
amendment    made    by    ^-'>'^s^=^.;°"  ^;- ,^;\^i 
applv  with  respect  to  ^TPTopria  »ons  ^or_ns 
cal  ve.irs  l>eemnine  alter  June  ?.0    l'^«9.  The 

...menoment  made  by  ■->^^^"^°"J^Vd  '     ^e, 
.DD'v  With  re.spect  to  service   specified  in  tec 
Mor823ib.,3;   of  such  Act    performed  ciur- 
mg  academic  years  begmmne  alter  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act   wheT.".er  the  .oan  v^ ,..-  ..i.ae 
before  or  alter  such  enactment, 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

SEC  •2-23  .:i)  So  much  of  part  D  ;f  •••'^ 
VIII  ..f  T^^e  Public  He.-.'ith  5f^>«,-\"  „^ 
U'^C  298c  ft  sen  .  as  ore.-cdes  section  368 
's  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

..p^P^    D_SCHOL.AP.SHIP    GRANTS     TO     SCIU'OLS 

OF  Nrr.-=:-;c, 

■  SCHOLARSKIP    CI  -NTS 

■^vr  8.^0  lai  The  Seen  tary  thai;  inake 
-^antsas  provided  in  this  p..rt  to  each  public 
-;^  ' le-  ••onDrcr.t  school  oi  nursing  .  .t 
;ch;^;ship^t^  be  awarded  ..nnuauvbv  such 

.ecnon   la)    for  the  fiscal  year  cndinn  June 

•he  three  ..KL  ^  amount 

■under  subsection   .a'    .-mu 
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as  may  be  necewary  '.o  enable  such  schrxjl 
to  continue  maltmiu  paynien'^  inder  scholar- 
ship awards  to  students  who  initially  re- 
ceived such  awards  out  jf  ^ants  made  to 
the  school  .'or  flacal  years  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1J71 

■'icjili  Scholarship*  may  be  awarded  by 
schools  from  grants   under  subsection     ai 

•|Ai  only  CO  individuals  who  have  been 
accepted  by  them  for  enrollment,  itnd  in- 
dividuals enrolled  and  in  good  standing,  as 
full-time  students,  in  the  case  of  awards 
from  such  grants  for  the  ftscal  year  ending 
June   JO    1370    and  the  next  ftscal  year,   and 

(Bi  only  to  individuals  enrolled  and  in 
gixxl  standini?  as  fuU-tlme  students  who 
initially  received  scholarship  awards  out  of 
such  grants  for  -i  flscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1  1*71.  in  the  -ase  of  awards  from  such 
grants  for  the  ftscal  year  ending  J  jne  30. 
19T2  and  each  af  the  thre«  succeeding  fiscal 
years 

•2i  Scholarships  from  grants  under  sub- 
section I  a)  for  any  school  year  shall  be 
awarded  only  to  studenu  of  exceptional  ft- 
nancial  need  who  need  such  financial  as- 
sistance to  pursue  a  coarse  i>f  study  at  the 
school  f'lr  such  year  .\ny  such  scholarship 
awarded  lor  a  school  year  shall  cover  such 
portion  oT  tne  student  s  tuition.  fee«.  books 
equipment  jnd  living  expenses  at  the  schix>l 
making  '.he  awird.  but  not  to  exceed  tl.500 
for  any  year  m  the  ca«e  of  any  student,  as 
such  school  may  determine  the  student 
needs  for  such  year  on  the  basis  >f  his  re- 
quirements and  financial  resources 

di  Grants  under  subsection  ai  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  regulall<jns  pre- 
scribed by  'he  Secretary  after  consultation 
w'.-h  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
N'x-se  Training 

lei  Grants  under  subsection  lai  may  be 
p>ald  m  advance  jr  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
and  at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretary  may 
ftna  neceasa.-v  and  with  appriprtate  adjiist- 
ments  on  account  of  overpaymen'-s  or  under- 
paymen's  previously  made 

m.^NSriRS    TO    3TVDENT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

■  Skc  861  Not  to  exceed  .'0  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  .i  school  from  the  ap- 
propriation for  any  fiscal  year  for  scholar- 
ships under  this  part  ur  such  larger  per- 
cen-.age  thereof  as  the  Secretary  mav  approve 
for  such  school  for  such  year  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  sums  available  to  the  school 
under  this  part  for  i  and  to  be  regarded  asi 
Federal  capital  contributions,  to  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  such  sums  " 

ibi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  shall  apply  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  ftscal  vears  ending  after  June  30. 
1969 

Part    l>     Misc  ell.aneou3 

DXriNITION     'IF     ACCREDITATION 

Sec  231  lai  Subsections  C'  and  'ei  of 
section  843  of  the  Piibllc  Health  Service  Act 
I  4J  l"  S  C  298b  I  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing jut  an  accredited  program  '  and  Insert- 
ing m  lievi   thereof     a  program" 

(bi  Subsection  idi  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "an  accredited  two- 
year  program  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"a  two-vear  program" 

ici  Such  subsection  ici  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of I  and  after  the  language  added  by  section 
205  of  this  Act  t  '.  but  only  If  such  program. 
ur  such  unit,  college,  or  university  is  ac- 
credited ' 

idi  Such  subsection  idi  is  further  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of '.  but  only  if  such  program  or  such  unit, 
college,   or   university    Is   accredited" 

(ei  Such  subsection  ei  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of ',  but  inly  if  such  program,  or  such  af- 
filiated school  or  such  hospital  or  university 
or  such  independent  school  is  accredited" 

if'  So  much  of  subsection  (f)  of  such 
sec'i   II  :is  precedes  clause  (1)   Is 'amended — 


ill  bv  inserting  '  or  bv  a  Stale  agency." 
immediately  after  accredited  by  a  recog- 
nized body  or  (X)dles ". 

.2i  by  inserting  or  State  agency"  imme- 
diately after  "such  a  recognized  body  or 
bodies 

i3i  by  inserting  after  Commissioner  of 
Education"  the  first  time  It  appears  therein 
and  when  .ipplled  to  a  hospital,  school,  col- 
lege, or  utiUerslty  i  or  a  unit  thereof  i  means 
a  hospital,  school,  college,  or  university  (or 
a  unit  thereof  I  which  Is  accredited  by  a 
recognized  body  (vr  bodies,  or  by  a  State 
agency  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Comml.saloner   of    Education". 

I  4  I  by  striking  out  or  a  pmgram  accredited 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education"; 

Si  by  Inserting  "  or  a  hospital,  school. 
C'lllege  or  university  i  tir  a  unit  thereof  i." 
immediately  after    except  that  a  program". 

.6i  by  inserting  '  or  the  hospital  school. 
■iillege.  iir  unuerslty  (or  a  unit  thereof!." 
immediately  after  reasonable  assurance  that 
the  program  '.    and 

i7i  by  striking  out  by  the  nchool  which 
provides  or  will  provide  such  program" 

igi  Such  subsection  ifi  is  further  amend- 
ed by  addln«  it  the  end  thereof  the  loUow- 
ing  new  sentence  "For  'he  purpose  of  this 
paragraph  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  publish  a  list  nf  recognized  accrediting 
bodies  and  of  State  .igencles.  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  reliable  .luthorlty  as  '.o  the 
quaJlty  of  training  offered  " 

STt'DY     or     SCHOOL     AID     AND     STt'DENT     AID 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  232  The  Secretary  shall.  In  consulta- 
tion with  the  .Advisory  Council  established 
by  section  841.  prepare,  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  prior  to  July  1. 
1970.  a  report  on  the  administration  of  title 
VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  an  ap- 
praisal of  fhe  programs  under  such  title  In 
the  light  of  their  adequacy  to  meet  the  long- 
term  needs  for  nurses,  and  his  recommenda- 
tions as   a  result   thereof 

TITLE  III      ALLIED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
.\SD   PUBLIC  HEALTH   TRAINING 

EXTENSION        AND        IMPROVE.MENT        OF        ALLIED 
HEALTH     PROFESSIONS     PROGRAM 

Sec  301  ia»(Ii(Al  .Section  79liai{l)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  1 42  USC 
295hi  is  amended  by  striking  out  and  $13- 
500,000  for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  'hereof  i\3.- 
500,000  for  the  ftscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1969.  and  910  iX>0  000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.    1970" 

Bi  Section  791(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1968"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1969" 

i2mA»  Section  792(al  of  such  .\ct  1 42 
USC  2<J5h-li  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  J17  000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  'hereof 
"917.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  920.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970" 

iBi  Section  792(bMli  of  such  .Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "1970" 

i3i  Section  793(a)  of  such  Act  .42  USC 
2y5h-2)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
93  500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '83.500- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  95  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970" 

41  Section  794  of  such  Act  i42  USC 
295h-3i  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
93.000.000  for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969"  .ind  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  93.000- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  94  500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970" 

lb)  Such  section  794  Is  further  amended 
by— 

I  1 1  striking  out  'training  centers  for  al- 
lied health  professions  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  "agencies  institutions,  and  orpan:- 
zatlons". 

(2)  inserting  .uid  methods"  after  "ciirrlc- 
ulums".  .md 

I  3  I  striking  out    new  tyr>es  of" 

(Ci  Part  G  of  title  VII  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  :iew  section 

EVALUATIO.N 

'Sec.  797.  Such  portion  of  any  appropria- 
tion pursuant  to  section  791.  792.  793.  .r 
794.  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  after  June 
30.  1969  as  the  Secretary  may  determliip. 
but  not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum thereof  shall  be  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  evaluation  i  directly  or  by  grniit.s 
or  contracts)  of  the  programs  authort/rf! 
by  this  part  " 

di  Such  part  G  Is  further  .imended  by 
adding  after  section  797  i  added  by  subsec- 
tion (C)  I   the  following  new  section: 

STUDY 

Sec  798  The  .Secretary  shall  prepare,  ai.d 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congre-,-; 
prior  to  April  1.  1969  a  report  on  the  iui- 
mmlstratlon  of  this  part  an  apprai.sal  : 
the  programs  under  this  part  in  the  light  .  f 
their  adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  for  allied 
health  prdcsslons  [>ersonnel.  and  his  rec- 
ommendations .IS  a  result  thereof   ' 

Pl-BLIC    HEALTH    TRAINING 

Sec  f02  ai  Section  309ial  of  the  Public 
Health  Ser-.ice  Act  i42  USC.  242g)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  and"  beli  ri 
J9  000  000"  and  by  Inserting  "98.500.000  :  r 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1970.  an<l 
912.000.000  !or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971."  alter  1969 

(b)(li  Section  306iai  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act  i42  USC  242d )  Is  amended  ili 
by  striking  out  and"  before  "$10.(X)0  OOi)  ' 
and  by  striking  c)ut  the  .succeeding  ftscl 
year,  ■  and  inserting  In  lleti  thereof  '  thr 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and  $14.000000 
for  the  tisc.il  vear  ending  June  30.  1971".  .iikI 
i21  by  inserting  sanitarians."  immediate;-, 
after    nurses," 

(2)  Section  306(d)  of  such  .Act  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "$50"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    9U'0" 

TITLE   IV— HEALTH   RESEARCH 

FACILITIES 

EXTENSION    iir    CONSTRUCTION    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec,  401.  I  a)  Section  704  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  USC  292c )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "*50  - 
(XKi.OOO":  .md  hy  Inserting  "920.000.000  :cr 
the  ftscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  S3ii  - 
000  000  for  the  next  ftscal  year,"  after  "9280  - 
000.000," 

(bi   Section  705(ai    of  such  Act   (42  USC 
293)     IS    amended    by    .striking    out    "1968' 
and    Inserting    m    lieu    thereof    "1970" 
federal  share 

Sec  402  la)  Subsection  lai  of  sectiLii 
706  of  the  Public  Health  Sen  Ice  Act  i42 
use  292ei  Is  amended  by  striking  'Ut 
"except  th.it  in  no  event  may  such  amou:  '. 
exceed  50  per  centum  "  and  Inserting  in  liei 
thereof  but  such  amount  may  not.  except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  2).  exceed  50  per 
centum  " 

ibi  Such  subsection  lai  of  section  706  is 
further  lunended  by  Inserting  "ili"  alter 
"(ai  •  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

"(2)  The  maximum  amount  oi  .uiy  grm.t 
shall  be  66- j  per  centum  Instead  of  the  mux- 
imiim  under  paragraph  ili  In  the  case  <: 
any  class  or  classes  of  prujects  which  the 
Secretary  delernvlnes  have  such  special  na- 
tional or  regional  significance  as  to  warrant 
a  Larger  grant  than  Is  permitted  under  par.t- 
graph  (1).  but  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  funds  .ipproprlated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 704  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  availfibi<> 
for  grants  In  excess  of  50  per  centum  with 
respect  to  such  class  or  classes  of  projects  " 


advisory  council  compensation 
src     403     section    703(d)     of    the    Public 

in  lieu  thereof  '  $100  . 

LFFECTIVE    DATE 

SFC  404  The  iimendments  made  by  sec- 
uon  402  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  projects 
or  which  grants  are  made  from  appropria- 
tions for  flsciU  years  ending  after  June  30. 
1969 

Mr  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Chan  man.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Miat  the  .substitute  committee  amend- 
nent  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
[he  RECORD,  and  open  to  amendment  at 

'"TheTn AIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 

VirRinia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Are     there     any 
amendments  to  title  I? 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  iif 

AMtNDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MR.   STAGGERS 

Mr.    STAGGERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment   offered   by  Mr.  Staggersi    On 
.,;Je  67    ime  6.  strike  out  ■$190,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof    $19,000,000'  . 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
.amendment  is  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing a  typographical  error-which  in- 
volves S171.000.000. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  move 
10  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
,s  much  merit  to  this  bill. 

But    I    wonder    where   the   $1    billion 
called  for  in  this  bill  is  to  come  from? 
Is  there  any  budget  authority  for  this 
suendins?  I  assume  there  must  be. 

Ml  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
t;entleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr    STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  the  origrna 
request  of  the  administration  was  that 
iSs    bill    carry    an    appropriation    of 
$2  700,000,000. 

Mr  GROSS.  82.700.000,000? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  and  as  P^sed 
bv  the  Senate,  the  bill  carried  a  $1^- 
000.000.  The  subcommittee  and  the  luii 
committee  in  their  wisdom  lunited  this 
JoTvears  and  to  $1,176,000,000. 

This    money,    as   in   the    case   of   all 
monevs    must  be  appropriated  and  au- 
hoSed  by  this  congress  and  must  come 
trom  the  taxpayers.  .  ;„  „« 

Mr  GROSS.  Would  I  be  correct  in  as- 
suming that  the  original  administration 
proposal  for  a  S2  billion  Plusexpendl- 
ure  was  not  accompanied  by  any  state- 
ment from  the  President  or  the  Director 
oi  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  where 
he  money  was  to  come  from,  how  it  wa^ 
to  be  obtained?  Did  they  give  you  any 
information  as  to  where  they  proposed 
\o  get  the  money?  .  , 

Mr    STAGGERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
•he  gentleman  yield  again? 
Mr   GROSS,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
entleman  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr   STAGGFJIS.  This  is  nothing  new, 
The  money  has  to  come  from  the  same 
.-^ource  There  is  only  one  source.  That  is 
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the  taxpayers.  That  is  one  reason  we  cut 
it  to  the  very  barebones  of  what  we 
thought  we  could  get  by  with  and  still 
protect  the  health  of  the  Nation^  and  in 
future  years  ago  ahead  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  come  after  us.  to  provide  sonae 
kin^oT  protection  for  them.  We  thought 
that  was  our  duty  as  Members  of  the 
congress.  Of  course,  the  money  must 
come  from  taxes. 

Mr   GROSS,  This  administration  has 
agreed  to  cut  $6  billion  off  expenditures 
fn  this  fiscal  vear  of  1969,  I  do  not  know 
how   hey  are  going  to  cut  the  mustard  i 
they  are  going  to  authorize  spending  of 
this  dimension,  in  addition.  I  am  -suie. 
to  the  large  amount  of  money  already 
teing     spent     annually     for     hospitals^ 
SarshTps,  training    and  that  sort  of 
thing,  not  only  in  this  but  in  other  fields, 
Mr    STAGGERS.   If   the   gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  am  sure  the  ad- 
ministration  is   contemplating   budget- 
Sg  the  $2.7  billion.  This  bill  does  not 
r^  out  until  July  1.  1969.  We  have  cut 
it  from  the  $2,7  billion  down  to  $1,176^- 
000  000.  So  the  Bureau  of   the  Budget 
°c^' budget  it  for  next  year  and  the  >^ears 
to  come.  We  have  done  this.  We  have 
cutTt  more  than  half.  I  am  sure  we  are 
not  asking  for  it  now ,  the  adxninistration 
is  not   either.  We  thought  this  -^as  the 
!laSt  we  could  do  for  the  health  of  Amer- 

**^  Mr  KYL.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 

"  M?."gROSS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 

^Tr^K'JL.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  if 
the  cut  made  by  the  House  of  which  he 
speaks  ifa  cut  in  actual  expenditure  or 
Lthis  stoPly  a  reduction  in  the  length 

^^r  s¥IgGERS.  This  IS  really  a  re- 
duction in  the  length  of  the  Program. 

Mr  KYL  In  other  words,  we  have  not 
really  cut  the  dollars  spent  Per  year:  we 
have  merely  cut  the  period  of  the  ap- 
propriation: is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  exactly- cm - 
rect.  Under  the  circumstances  arid  the 
conditions  of  the  country,  ^^^ought^ 
was  better  to  do  it  under  a  short-terra 
program.  So  what  is  not  made  up  m  this 
bill  will  have  to  be  made  up  in  the  budget 

'^M^'^K^'ln  other  words,  we  really 
rannot  say  that  the  House  cut  the  pro- 
g?am  doTlarwise  from  $2  billion-plus  to 
S  billion-plus,  we  simply  have  cut  the 
length  of  the  program.  ^ „„.i,. 

Mr     STAGGERS,    That    is    perfectly 

^^The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired 

(By    unanimous   consent.    M^^^.^ROSS 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

"^Mr^  TONZER,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 

'^Mr^GRoSfl' yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  York,  .  ^^  mv 

Mr.  TENZER.  I  would  suggest  to  mj 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  iowa  Sat  this  bill  provides  some  very 
essSl  medical  and  h-lth  acihtie^ 
and  manpower  which  is  very  mucn 
needed  ?n  this  Nation,  The  need  has  been 
Jpelled  out  in  many,  many  commumca- 
tTons  and  in  a  part  of  the  report  we  have 
before  us.  The  Nation  s  health  is  the  mo. 


1  item  of  the  Nation's  unfinished  busi- 
ness and  therefore  should  oe  given  the 
highest  priority  in  our  Nation  s  need  ^ 

We  have,  as  of  8  o'clock  this  morning. 
201  million  citizens  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  have  a  constantly  growing  popu- 
Sion    and  their  health   is  of  concern 

^°Mr'  GROSS,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thotight 

I  said  at  the  outset  of  my  [f'f arks  that 

there  undoubtedly  was  merit  to  this  bill 

Mr,  TENZER.  I  concur  with  my  coi- 

^^  M^ GROSS.  And  this  country  is  also- 
regardless   of   the   population   growth- 
facing  a  financial  crisis, 
'St  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Nev. 
York     and    the    gentleman    from   West 
vSnia.  and  some  others  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle  ^  well  as  on  this  side  of  the 
a^sle   that  it  was  only  a  short  time  ago 
when  we  had  a  S2.3  billion  foreign  hand^ 
out  bill  before  this  House,  With  $5  billion 
m  the  foreign  aid  pipeline  to  draw  on  I 
offered  an  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
fyear  moratorium  on  any  new  money^ 
insisting   at  the   same  time   that  there 
we  e  certain  ongoing  domestic  programs 
That  would  have  to  be  financed;  that  this 
country    was   in    a   desperate   situation 

^rdid 'not  get  to  first  base  with  rny 
amendment  that  would  have  stopped  the 
authorStng  of  $1,900.000  000  in  new 
money  to  be  handed  out  around  the 
worid  plSs  the  $5  billion  pipeline  b^ 
for  them  to  draw  on.  Now  here  we  have 
this  bill  and  this  is  not  peanuts  we  are 
taSing  about  authorizing  this  afternoon 
Sy  S>int  is  simply  that  we  cannot  spew 
billions  around  the  world  and  contmue 
to  sSnd  at  home  without  facing  bank- 

"^M^'tENZER,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man raised  a  very  good  point.  That  pro- 
gram just  as  many  other  Programs 
should  be  constantly  reviewed  and  the 
expenses  curtailed  as  necessary. 

However,  the  gentleman  conceded  the 
importance  of  this,  and  the  importance 
of  affixing  the  highest  Pnonty  to  this 
kind  of  program  because,  as  I  said  the 
Nation's  health  knows  no  geographic  or 
Dolltical  boundaries. 

Mr  GROSS,  I  certainly  attach  a  mucn 
higher  priority  to  this  program  than  I 
do  to  a  foreign  giveaway  program  around 
the  worid.  but  I  do  not  seem  to  have  my 
way  A  ma.iority  of  the  people  on  your 
side  of  the  aisle  seem  to  feel  we  can  fi- 
nance both.  It  cannot  be  done.  We  ought 
to  begin  to  realize  that.  r  o„..oo 

Mr   TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree. 
For  example,  we  ought  to  cut  out  the 
bmlding  of  a  golf  course  on  a  militair 
reservation.  We  did  that  m  1962^ 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 

™The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired, 

-On  request  of  Mr.  Scheuer,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Gross  was  al- 
lowed    to     proceed     for     3     additional 

""TlJ^SCHEUER.    Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  New  York.  ,  , 

Mr      SCHEUER.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 

would  like  to  emphasize  the  priority  we 
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ouKht  to  place  on  this  program  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  absence  of  health 
services  nuerferes  with  other  vital  Fed- 
eral proRrarns  we  have  devised  to  aid 
the  cities  and  States  In  other  ways  The 
National  Advisory  Council,  under  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act,  which  IS  our  conRressional 
proRram  to  help  the  cities  and  States  do 
a  better  job  of  their  education  of  our 
young  children,  found  that  title  I  funds 
for  remedial  education  purposes  were 
all  too  often— particularly  iii  rural 
area^s— being  spent  not  directly  for  edu- 
cation purposes  but  for  medical  and 
health  and  nutrition  programs  for  the 

kid!? 

They  found  the  children  did  not  have 
dental  and  health  care,  and  eye  exam- 
inations Thev  found  that  the  'icid.^  were 
half  asleep  in  the  morning  becau.se  the 
last  square  meal  they  had  was  the  school 
lunch  the  day  before  The  rea.^on  for 
spending  the  m.oney  from  the  education 
fund  was  that,  of  course,  when  children 
have  dlspa.-(ed  months,  when  thev  are 
half  asleeiJ  trom  honiier.  when  they  can- 
not see  their  lesson  book  because  they 
need  8la.-..>!:s,  they  cannot  function  in 
school.  When  children  are  not  healthy. 
they  cannot  possibly  make  a  go  of  the 
sch.x)l  programs  And  when  they  don't 
have  shoes,  or  decent  clothing,  they 
do  n^-t  come  to  school  at  all  Therefore, 
many  local  school  agencies  reluctantly 
are  spending  title  I  funds  on  health, 
nutrition,  and  clothing  needs,  because 
society  has  failed  to  meet  these  needs 
adequately  m  programs  designed  to  meet 
the>e  needs  Schools  have  paid  for  med- 
ical personnel  out  of  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
funds  to  do  the  job  this  bill  will  provide 
for 

Therefore,  knowing  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  have  supported 
programs  to  help  the  cities  and  States 
do  a  better  job  uf  educating  our  kids  I 
would  urkje  tne  best  way  we  can  help 
them  do  a  better  education  job  under 
ESEA  IS  to  provide  funds  and  trained 
personnel  m  this  bill  to  do  the  needed 
health  and  nutrition  Job  for  the  kids  of 
An^.erica 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Cha.rman.  I  do  not 
disagree  with  the  ,-eiu:eman  VVhat  I  am 
talking  about  Is  priorities  I  am  talkinij 
about  the  President,  who  said  he  would 
K)in  Congress  m  cuttm>;  $6  billion  out  of 
spending  How  does  he  propose  to  cut  S6 
billion  if  he  Is  going  to  lavish  another 
$1,900,000,000  this  vear  on  aid  to  foreign 
countries  from  Ouagadougou  to  Tim- 
buktu and  back  again'' 

Mr  SCHFUFR  Mr  Chairman  I  would 
propose  to  cut  56  billion  by  reducing  agri- 
cultural sub-idics.  by  reducing;  military 
constnicton  spending  here  at  home  in 
the  United  States  that  can  b-  stretched 
out.  by  stretching  out  spending  m  the 
space  and  SST  programs,  and  by  stretch- 
ing out  spending;  in  the  public  works  pro- 
gianis,  particularly  for  those  less  than 
es.-ential  projects  which  can  be  deferred, 
and  so  on 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
There  are  plenty  of  ways  we  can  find  S6 
billion  of  cuts  other  than  invadma  these 
essential  pro-;rams  which  aSect  the 
health,  education,  and  employability  of 
our  Citizens. 


The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendmert  offered  by  the  t^entle- 
man  from  West  Virginia  Mr  Staggers]. 
The  amendment  was  ligreed  to 
Mr  JOELSON  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
Mr  Chairman,  this  Health  Manpower 
Act  of  19''8  IS  vitallv  needed  if  we  are  to 
provide  ndequate  medical  care  for  the 
United  Slates  in  the  fijture  I  am  con- 
stantly being  inioi-med  .itaout  deserving 
students  who  want  to  become  doctors, 
but  cannot  obtain  a  medical  education 
because  of  inadequate  facilities  for  such 
an  education  At  a  time  when  we  are 
facing  an  increasingly  acute  shortage  of 
doctors,  we  must  respond  by  doing  some- 
thing atSrmative  to  train  doctors. 

The  same  is  equally  true  about  nurses. 
The  shortage  is  also  acute  A  respected 
authonty  in  the  conu'ressional  district 
which  I  repre.sent  is  Sister  .\nx\  Jean  who 
is  the  administrator  of  St  Jo.seph  s  Hos- 
pital in  Paterson  She  has  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  need,  and  ur^ed  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  Likewise  Sister  Eileen 
Theresa  who  is  administrator  of  St. 
Marys  Hospital  in  Pa.s.saic  has  told  me 
of  her  dlfnculty  of  stafflnt;  that  institu- 
tion. 

I  whole-heartedly  support  this  bill  and 
urge  its  pa.ssage. 

Mr  LAIRD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  reqiusite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey !  Mr  CahillI  are  clearly  aimed  at  our 
present  and  future  medical  research  pro- 
gram They  eliminate  all  flexibility  which 
was  to  be  provided  to  the  medical 
schools  to  administer  a  cohesive  and  in- 
tegrated program  to  medical  enlucatlon. 
service  .ind  research  -the  three  essen- 
tial components  of  modern  medical  edu- 
cation. The  intent  of  removing  this  flexi- 
bility seems  to  be  to  criticize  the  medical 
schools  for  their  crucial  involvement  and 
accomplishments  in  medical  research  m 
the  past. 

No  one  believes  more  strongly  than  I 
m  the  need  for  a  greater  number  of 
trained  physicians,  nurses,  and  other 
health  professionals.  But  the  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  not  through  attacks  on 
research  Research  alone  holds  the  prom- 
ise of  the  cure  and  elimination  of  the 
diseases  which  require  the  care  of  phy- 
sicians today.  To  remove  the  creatu-e 
component  of  research  from  modem 
medical  education  would  be  consi-;nMi« 
the  medical  students  of  the  1970's  and 
1980's  to  the  quality  of  education  of  the 
1940's  and  1950s  I  k^now  that  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey  or  this  House  here  today  It  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  the  heailh  of  this  Nation 
that  we  sustain  our  national  commit- 
ment to  health  manpower  and  to  health 
research  bv  rejecting  the  amendments 
put  forward  by  my  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey today 

AMENOMF.Srs    "KrEKFn    BV     MR     CAHILL 

Mr  CAHILL.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  bill 
is  open  for  amendment  at  this  tune.  I 
have  some  amendment's  at  the  Clerk's 
desk,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc 

The  CHAIR.VLXN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
Jersey'' 

There  was  no  objection 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

.Amendment.-,  .irtcred  by  Mr  Cahill  On 
page  41  sinkt-  aut  line?  18  and  all  lliat  follow 
down  through  and  inrludlng  line  17  on  Page 
42    and  insert   in  lieu   thereof: 

Sdc  10.3  I  aid)  Section  723  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U  S  C.  293  c)  Is 
.iniended  .is  Jullows:  so  much  of  section  723 
.if  iuch  Act  IS  orei  edes  clause  i  a  i  is  amended 
by  -striking  "it  ten'  and  in.'^ertlng  in  lieu 
thereof   twin  •.  ' 

■•(2)  Section  721  ic)  (2i  proviso  lAi  of 
such  Act  IS  .onended  by  striking  out  ten' 
.Old  insertlnii  in  lieu  tliereof    twentv.' 

On  page  42  .-.trlke  out  line  18  and  all  that 
;.,llows  (l.jwn  through  and  Including  line 
1 1     11  page  4:1 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  section  ac- 
cordlnglv 

On  page  41.  beginning  in  line  22.  strike 
.lilt  (and  the  other  purposes  permitted  un- 
.ter  .section  722)  " 

On  page  43  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  including  line 
8  on  page  44 

On  page  tifl  .ifter  line  24,  in.sert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•NATIONAL   ADVISORY   COUNCIL   ON    NURSE 
TRAINING 

Sec.  216.  Section  841(a)  (1»  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U  S.C  298(al(l))  is 
amended  i  1  i  by  strlklni;  out  sixteen  mem- 
bers' and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  eighteen 
members'  and  i2i  by  insertlnR  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  .)f  the  second 
sentence  of  such  section  the  following  and 
twn  ^hail  be  selected  Irom  among  individuals 
recommended  to  the  Se.  reiary  by  the  Amen- 
an  Hospital  .Assoclalkn' " 
On  page  81.  strike  out  lines  5  -hrou^h  10 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 

Sec    402     lai    Subsection    lu.    of   section 
706   of    the    Public    Health    Service    Act    (42 
U  S.C.  292e(aii    is  amended    (li    by  striking 
uut     except    that    in    no    event    may    such 
.imount  exceed  60  per  centum'  and  InserMn? 
in  lieu  thereof    but  such  iuiiount  may  m  :he 
case  of  applications  approved  subsequent  to 
Sept    10    1968.  not.  except  as  provided  In  this 
•,:aragraph   and   in   paragraph    (2i.   exceed  40 
per    .:'entum',     i2i     by    r.trlkmK    out    '50    per 
centum'  the  second  time  It  appears  In  such 
subsection  and   inserting  In  lieu  thereof    40 
per  centum',  .md  i3i  by  adding  at  the  end  of 
such  subsection  the  following  new  sentences; 
■In  the  case  of   any   grant   made  under  this 
part  to  a  school  of  medicine  or  to  a  school  of 
osteopathy  ( as  defined  in  section  724  of  part 
B   of   this   title)     the   maximum   amount   of 
such  grant   shall  be  50  per  centum   ( Instead 
o''  the  m.txl.-num  prescribed  by  the  preceding 
sentence  I    If  the  application  for  such  grant 
contains  or  is  supported  by  reasonable  assur- 
ances   that    the    number   of    gradtiate.s    from 
such    school    receiving   degrees   of    doctor   of 
medli  ine  i.ir  Joctor  .  t  osteopathy   (as  detcr- 
mine<t   under   regulations   prescribed    by   the 
-Secretary  1    in   -.he   ilrst   full  school   year  fol- 
lowing  the   completion   of    the    construction 
«i   the  facility     with  re.spect  to  which   such 
.ippllcatlon  is  madei  and  for  each  of  the  next 
nine  school  years  thereafter  will  exceed  the 
average  number  of  such  graduates  in  the  five 
schi>ol    v?ar-period    ending    with    the    school 
vear  Immediately  preceding  such  completion 
uf  construction  by  at  least  5  per  centum  of 
such    average    number,    or    by    5    graduates, 
whichever  is  greater  The  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  waive   tin  whole  .ir  In  parti    the  cm- 
dltlon   prescribed   In   the   preceding  rentence 
for  a  grant  of  50  per  centum  of  construction 
cost.5    If    he    deternunes,    after    consultation 
with  the  NaUriiial  Advisorv  CouncU  <m  Edu- 
.  atlon   for  Health   Professions,   that    (Ai    :he 
required  increase  m  the  number  of  tiradtiates 
cannot.    be:.-iuse    of    limitations    of    phy.sical 
facilities  available  to  the  school  for  training, 
be  accomplished  by  the  school  without  lower- 
ing the  quality  of   the  training   it  provides, 


„nd  (B)  the  school  has  made  reasonable 
^nort  including  applying  J,or  funds  under 
this  Act)    to  increase  Its  physical  facllltle« 

^"onTag"'  81,  line  .1,  strike  out  "SO  per 
centum"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
[owln?  -the  percentage  imitation,  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (li  of  thU  subsection  . 
Mr  CAHILL  .  during  the  reading)  .Mr 
Chairman.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
further  rcr.di:.e  of  the  amendments  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  they  be  printed 
m  the  Record.  .     ^.       .„ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 

Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Bv   tmanimous  consent.   Mr.  Cahill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 

'"'mi-  CAHILL  Mr.  Chairman,  like  most 
Members  I  hesitate  to  attempt  a  futile 
Ihing.  and  it  is  clear  to  me.  observing 
the  number  of  :.Tembers  on  the  floor  and 
recognizing  that  most  of  them  Properly 
are  members  of  this  Rreat  committee,  if 
these  amendments  are  not  acceptable  to 
the  chairman  and  to  the  ranking  mi- 
noritv    member,    there    is    little    or   no 
chance  of  their  adoption  bv  this  Com- 
mittee, with  remaps  20  Members  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Reprtsentatives  on  the  floor. 

So  I  am  going  to  say  without  going 
into  detail,  that  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments-all  of  them-is  to  try  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  grants  under 
this  bill  av.-ay  from  research. 

If  Members  have  read  the  bill  carc- 
fullv  thev  iiave  found  grants  for  con- 
stnict^on."  Under  the  present  law  they 
must  be  used  for  the  construction  ot 
leaching  faciUtirs  for  at  least  10  years. 
If  thev  are  not  continued  for  that  pe- 
riod of  10  veai-K  for  leaching  purposes 
the  buildings  revert  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. That  nas  been  changed,  and 
now  these  buildings  can  be  used  for  re- 
-search.  'Hie  same  is  true  throughout  the 

''"■This  bill  is  called  the  Medical  Man- 
power Act  of  1968.  It  is  misnamed.  It 
should  be  called  the  Manpower-Research 
Grants  Act  of  1968.  ♦„  .^i„fp 

I  have  taken  this  time,  really,  to  relate 
some  interestinp  facts  to  the  Committee 
I  put  in  the  Record  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
a  list  of  10  medical  schools  in  this  coim- 
trv  who  have  received  SlOO  million  m 
Federal  grants.  They  increased  the  total 
number  of  doctor  graduates  by  19-  pne 
school  graduated  17  more.  Some  of  them 
had  less  gradudates  than  before  receipt 

of  the  grants.  i.v,o=o 

I  decided  to  look  into  one  of  these 
schools    because  I  do  not  have  time  or 
staff  to'look  into  all  of  them,  and  I  picked 
the  school  closest  to  my  district  so  that 
there   would  be  no  charge  that  I  was 
pickin-  on  any  other  Members  district. 
I  -vckcd  the  University  of  Pennsylvama 
Medical  School.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  ari 
interesting  -storj-.  In  1967  that  medica 
school  graduated  less  students  than  it 
sraduatcd  in  19.^7.  This  was  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  S50  million  in  research  grants 
and  $10  million  in  construction  grants. 
Thev  graduated  this  past  year   I  thinK, 
126  students,  with  a  total  enrollment  in 
the  -schor.l  of  approximately  500.  What 
do  vou  think  the  faculty  in  this  school 
is?  "how  many  professors  and  assistant 
professors  and  instructors  do  you  tnmK 


they  have?  Would  you  say  300?  Wou  d 
you  say  500?  Well,  if  you  do,  you  would 
be  wrong,  and  you  would  be  too  low. 
There  are  126  graduates,  500  students. 
and  over  1.400  on  the  faculty 

Mr.  STAGW3ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  ,^  »„ 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman is  presenting  a  good  argument 
here  but  you  do  not  graduate  a  doctor 
fn  1  year  or  2  years  or  3  years  or  4  years 

""'L^T^mil.  fd^^t  .IKny  further 

'°l£'  ItagSSrS.  I  am  only  correcting 
the  gentleman  in  what  he  is  saymg^ 

Mr.  CAHILL.  But  I  do  not  yield  any 
further.  Let  me  continue  on  and  then  i 
will  yield  and  you  can  respond. 

The  new  dean  of  the  university  has 
already  received  in  the  last  15  year. s  ap- 
proximately $5  million  individually  m 
grants  He  is  now  the  receipient  of  a 
$680,000  individual  grant.  He  supervises 
90  projects.  And  he  is  now  the  dean  of 
?he  medical  school.  I  wonder^  1^°^,^^"/ 
man  do  all  that  is  required  m  both  ca- 
pacities? I  would  be  happy  to  have  some- 
body tell  me  how  it  can  be  done. 

I  have  looked  into  this  problem  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  we  in  A"\enca  today 
are  driving  the  doctor  into  the  labora- 
tory and  out  of  the  classroom.  This  is 
understandable.  I  do  not  blame  the  doc- 
Ss  I  do  not  blame  the  doctors  because 
he  research  grants  are  there.  Sornebody 
has  to  spend  them.  The  only  ^^ay  jou 
can  spend  them  is  to  have  accredited 
doctors  or  researchers  do  the  work^  So 
they  are  put  on  the  medical  staff  of  a 
rnedical  school  allegedly  as  teachers  or 
as   instructors,   but   they    are   spending 
most  of  their  time,  if  not  all  of  their 
Ume,  doing  research  on  Federal  grants^ 
Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  book  over 
there  which  I  received  from  the  U.S^ 
Government,  and  it  is  a  list  of  grants  to 
^eiJSScal  school.  The  grants  they  are 
deceiving    are    absolutely    unbelievable. 
-^slslw  right.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  if  it  is  necessary  and  if  it  is  domR 
a  necessary  job  for  the  couritiy  and  if 
the  committee  feels  it  is  worthwhile.  But 
how  can  you  do  that  and  at  the  same 
Sme  permit  5,000  foreign-trained  doctors 
to   pactice   medicine   in   this   country- 
How  can  -you  staff  the  hospitals  with 
foreign  doctors  from  all  over  the  world 
and  from  medical  schools  that  we  know 
ven:  little  about  and  say  that  we  cannot 
ha?e  more  doctors  in  the  United  States 
Suse  we  have  to  have  '•quality  medi- 
STwe'had  more  foreign  doctors  and 
more    foreign    trainees    come     i^^to     he 
United  States  this  rast  year  than  the 
sum  total  of  all  of  the  doctors  ''radua  ed 
Si  of  the  medical  .schools  m  the  United 
States.  I  say  to  you  that  the  An.encan 
people  are  not  going  to  stand  foi  it  much 
longer.  It  is  about  lime  v.e  changed  our 

^Mf  Chairman,  .f  .e  haye  enough 
money  to  do  aU  of  thi-  researeii  fine.  But 
at  "he  same  time  let  us  provide  more 

doctors.  , 

M'-  Chaii-man.  the  purpo-se  of  m> 
amendmen.-s  is  to  so  orient  the  .rants 
that  the  recipient  schools  vill  na%e  to 
product  a  proportionate  larger  number 


of  medical  graduates  each  year  in  order 
to  rc-ceive  continuance  in  these  grants,  m 
other  words,  they  should  receive  more 
grants  if  they  produce  more  doctors,  less 
money  if  thev  graduate  less  doctors. 

Until  we  reach  the  point  in  the  future 
where  we  produce  more  physicians,  the 
people  in  the  ghettos,  the  people  that 
need  the  doctor  at  night  and  on  Sunday, 
are  not  going  to  get  that  doctor. 

As  has  been  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Gross  I  on  many  occa- 
.siOMS  -one  day  the  chickens  are  coming 
home  to  roost." 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
opinion  the  eentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sev  is  making  a  veiT  interestinc  point. 

I  asked  the  head  of  a  department  of 
one  of  our  great  medical  schools  dunng 
ihe  course  of  the  hearings  on  ihe  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  budget   how 
many  hours  a  week  he  spent  in  the  class- 
room   He   said.    '-One.-    And    tne    same 
thing  applies  in  the  undergraduate  de- 
partments in  the  academic  world.  The 
good    professors   are   receiving   Federal 
grants  and  spending  most  ol  the i-'  time 
upon  research.  The  freshmen  and  ilic 
.sophomores  who  need  good  teachers  are 
being  taught  by  graduate  students. 

Mr  CAHILL.  Absolutely,  and  some 
young  doctors  are  obliged  to  .seek  these 
i,n-ants.  .,,  ,. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

L-entleman  yield? 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  TENZER.  In  connection  Vvith  the 
statement  which  the  ccntleman  from 
New  Jersey  !Mr.  Cahill]  made  about  the 
University  ol  Pennsylvania,  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  a  school  of  500  students 
and  a  lot  of  professors  and  instructors, 
or  1  400  Would  the  gentleman  have  any 
information  as  to  how  many  were  fu.l 
time  and  how  many  were  part  time? 

Mr  C  '^HILL.  I  had  intended  to  present 
that  information  to  the  Committee  in  the 
form  of  a  breakdown  and  I  have  in- 
serted it  in  the  Record  because  I  do  have 
•t  broken  down  into  professors,  assi.stant 
"professors,  instructors  and  so  torth. 

However,   let   me   say   in   order   that 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the 
fact  of  the  matter.  I  reco'-mize  that  some 
of  these  men  also  teach  graduate  stu- 
dents. So.  .lUst  the  fact  that  there  are  oOO 
in  the  medical  school  is  not  to  say  that 
perhaps  some  ol  these  men  do  have  other 
wo-k  taut  I  -say  that  most  of  them  norn 
what'  I  have  been  able  to  observe  do  not 
desire  to  be  teachers  if  they  can  receive 
the  medical  erant,  and  do  iimited  le- 
search  Thev  will  take  the  grant  and  I  in- 
'nd  to  demonrtrate  this  fact  by  the  in- 
formation which  I  shall  insert  into  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  ucn- 
tleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  oi  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
hive  fhe  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New    Jers-v    'Mr.    C.'HillI    i-emain    m 

have  intrigued  mc  and  have  made  me 
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wonder  about  some  of  the  things  we  are 
doing  here 

I  would  nice  to  have  the  gentleman 
explain  further  his  amendmenUs  in  order 
to  determine  whether  I  can  vote  tor  the 
amendments  or  not 

Mr  CAHILL  I  have  already  checked 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  Mr 
Staggers;,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  and  have  asked  them  If  they 
would  accept  the  amendment.s  and  they 
have  said  that  they  would  not. 

We  are  authorizing  so  much  money  for 
the  construction  of  teaching  facilities  in 
this  bill.  This  legislation  makes  it  possible 
for  those  facilltes  to  be  used  for  research, 
and  It  extends  from  10  years  to  20  years 
the  time  durUig  which  they  can  be  al- 
lowed to  be  used  for  research  My  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  would  limit  those  facili- 
ties to  teaching  purposes  In  other  words, 
they  would  have  to  be  used  for  teaching. 
All  of  my  amendments  are  similarly 
oriented. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  was  uuerested  in  di.scusslng  each 
.unendment  individually  but  I  became 
disheartened  by  the  obvious  lack  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  Members  and  I 
thought  It  would  be  loves  labor  lost  to  go 
Into  each  one  in  detail  I  felt  it  would  be 
better  to  put  them  m  the  Record  and  let 
the  Members  read  them  I  say  this 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee  will 
not  accept  them  Why  waste  time?  But 
they  are  all  oriented  the  same  way,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Mr  JOEXSON  Mr  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield'^ 

Mr  KYL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.sey 

Mr  JOELSON  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  has  spoken  very  eloquently 
about  the  need  of  children  and  others 
in  the  ghettos  for  medical  care  and  I 
agree  But  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  would 
also  agree  that  these  re.searchers  have 
uken  away  the  dread  of  polio  measles, 
and  many  other  thines  with  which  our 
children  have  bet-n  afflicted 

Mr  CAHILL  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jei-sey  was  not  here  when  I  .said  that 
I  agree  that  research  has  accomphshed 
wonderful  results  I  agree  it  is  necessary, 
and  if  this  amount  of  money  is  necessary 
I  am  for  it  But  my  point  is  let  us  not 
neglect,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  cannot 
implement  the  results  of  research  imless 
we  have  doctors  to  do  the  work  That  is 
all  I  am  saying. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield 

Mr  KYL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  am  not  for  it.  to  be  consistent. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  perhaps  could 
inquire  Ahether  the  committee  would 
be  interested  in  Inserting  into  this  bill 
the  >ame  provision  that  was  added  yes- 
terday m  the  bill  we  passed  To  be  con- 
.sisleni  It  would  be  a  new  .section  405.  as 
follows:  no  grant  exceeding  S20.000  per 
year  will  be  provided  to  any  person  or 
mstitullon  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  ' 

Mr  CAHILL  Mr  Chairman,  would  the 


gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa     Mr    Smith  1? 
Mr    KYL     I    yield    to    the    gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr  CAHILL  One  of  the  ureat  trage- 
dies, I  will  .say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  IS  not  the  amount  of  money,  but 
the  fact  that  the  granUs  go  to  individuals 
rather  than  to  institutions  And  what 
you  are  finding  today  Is  that,  just  the 
same  as  airplane  manufacturers  like  to 
get  somebody  that  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Government,  and  has 
the  contacts  so  with  the  medical  schools 
today  And  sometimes  the  dean,  or  the 
professor  is  the  man  who  has  the  largest 
individual  grant  I  am  Informed  that 
some  of  the  medical  .schotils  participate 
m  a  percentage  of  the  amount  of  the 
grant  tor  overhead  and  administrative 
expenses 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  v.e  ought 
to  stop  the  Individual  grants,  and  we 
ought  to  give  them  to  the  institutions 
and  then  they  could  be  administered 
under  the  directions  of  an  objective  b^xly 
that  IS  not  personally  motivated  finan- 
cially and  has  concern  on  how  the  money 
should  be  spent 

Mr  KYL  Does  the  gentleman  know 
whether  the  committee  has  exercised 
any  oversight  of  these  programs  that 
liave  fimctloned  in  this  way'' 

Mr  CAHILL  If  the  u-entleman  will 
yield  further.  In  my  judgment,  the  an- 
swer is  No  The  only  committee  that  I 
know  that  Is  doing  that— although  I  was 
told  today  by  the  i,'entleman  from  Wis- 
consin that  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations IS  now  doing  it — is  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  that  conrunlttee  has  been 
rather  critical  of  It  I  talked  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  .subcommittee,  and  he  .said. 
•We  put  it  in  the  reix)rt  year  after  year. 
but  notxxly  pays  any  attention  to  it  " 

And  the.se  complaints  ase  in  the  1967 
report  which  are  available  to  all  Mem- 
bers These  programs  have  been  criti- 
cized for  7  vears  bv  this  Subcommittee 
on  Oovernment  Operations  of  this 
House  of  Representatives 

Today.  I  raLsed  the  question,  and  I 
was  told,  ■Well,  they  are  not  right,  they 
are  not  facts  We  have  Investigated  them, 
and  what  the  committee  .says  is  not 
true 

Now.  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv.  I  do  not  have  the  ex- 
pertise or  knowledge  myself  to  find  these 
things,  but  that  I  have  got  to  rely  on 
the  other  committees 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  am  ijerplexed.  if  not  completely 
confused,  bv  m>'  research  Into  research 
Mr  ROGERS  <>f  Florida  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  put  in  i)erspective 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words 

Mr  Chairman.  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  put  in  proper  perspective 
the  problems  we  are  discussing  here 

The  problem  of  research  and  research 
grants  is  not  concerned  with  the  legisla- 
tion that  IS  before  us.  This  is  an  educa- 
tion bill  which  gives  grants  for  construc- 
tion  and  help  in  education   in  medical 


schools,  schools  of  nursing,  and  for  allied 
purposes. 

The  problem  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  IMr.  CahillI.  is  talking  about,  is 
a  problem  associated  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  where  the  research 
programs  are  carried  on,  where  research 
grants  are  made.  And  of  course,  they 
pick  out  the  man  who  is  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  field  and  uive  the  re- 
search grant  to  him  rather  than  some 
institution  where  they  do  not  know 
whether  they  have  uot  an  expert  in  the 
field  or  not 

This  is  a  procedure  that  has  been 
going  on  It  has  been  a  procedure  which 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
our  committee,  has  checked  and  there 
are  undoubtedly  some  things  that  need 
to  be  straightened  out,  of  course,  a.s 
there  are  in  any  program  that  large. 
There  would  naturally  be. 

We  have  made  recommendations  and 
manv  of  the  corrective  steps  have  been 
taken  and  will  be  taken.  But  to  get  back 
to  this  bill  and  what  this  bill  does,  we  do 
not  make  grants  to  individuals  for  re- 
search m  this  bill  at  aU.  This  is  to  help 
meet  the  health  manpower  problem  in 
this  Nation,  where  we  have  a  shortage 
of  over  50.000  doctors,  and  where  we 
have  a  shortage  of  over  200,000  nurses, 
and  right  on  down  the  line. 

That  is  what  this  legislation  is 
designed  to  take  care  of. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
came  before  the  committee  and  gave 
excellent  testimony.  It  was  most  helpful. 
I  .share  his  feeling  that  what  we  have 
done  in  this  Nation,  and  I  tried  to  point 
:t  out  earlier,  is  that  we  have  emphasized, 
I  think,  research  too  much  and  educa- 
tion not  enough,  m  the  medical  field 

Mr  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman 

Mr.  LAIRD  I  would  like  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  that  so  far  as 
dollars  and  cents  are  concerned,  it  may 
appear  that  in  some  cases  research  ac- 
tivity has  been  overemphasized  as  com- 
pared with  education  But  we  have  had  a 
very  difficult  time  here  because  we  have 
not  had  the  authorization  to  go  ahead 
with  educational  u rants.  Research  has 
been  used  as  a  subterfuge  in  many  cases 
so  far  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  In  order  to  keep  some  of  our 
medical  .schools  open  this  year.  This  year 
we  are  about  to  have  the  medical  schools 
of  two  of  our  great  universities  closed. 
We  have  also  had  two  dental  schools 
close  in  this  last  year. 

Quite  recently,  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity dental  school  was  closed.  That  is 
unfortunate  That  Is  why  this  bill  is 
needed  because  we  want  to  get  away 
from  using  the  research  avenue  to 
finamce  dental  and  medical  education- 
yes,  and  even  nurses  education.  This 
gives  us  an  opportunity  and  an  avenue 
to  do  It  open  and  above  board  and  to  take 
care  of  these  educational  needs. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  and  thank  him  for  his 
contribution.  What  he  says  is  certainly 
true. 
I  would  like  to  make  just  this  point. 
The  committee  has  done  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  recommended.  We  have 
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.hnnued  the  10-year  to  a  20-year  period. 
^S  the  use  for  which  a  facility  once 
SiU  wSh  these  funds  must  be  continued^ 
""  I  personally  felt  very  strongly  about 
.hat  1  think  these  facilities  must  be  pri- 
mrrilv  used  for  education.  That  is  the 
■JiS  call  on  them.  The  only  reason  we 
id  not  bar  any  funds  to  be  used  for  le- 
iarch  is  simply  because  when  you  bui  d 
a  medical  school  there  is  some  area  in 
fhc  buildinfi  which  will  be  used  for  re- 
search   clinical   research,   and  teaching 

"'If  what  we  are  doing  in  this  legisla- 
iion  IS  saying  that  whatever  is  used  here 
must  be  done  piimarily  for  education 
Td  the  research  must  be  geared  to  edu- 
Uion  That.  I  think,  is  what  the  gen- 
iemTn  would  want  and  what  the  com- 
mittees  intent  is  in  presenting  this 
legislation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
■  enlleman  yield?  .,     „    j„ 

^  Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  I  am  de- 
lighled  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  I  want  to  sav  that  I  was 
imnressed  by  the  Interest  of  the  gentle- 
Z  fr^m  Oklahoma  i.Mr.  Jakman|  and 
vour  interest  and  the  interest  of  all  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  in  Usten- 
'ina  to  the  testimony  that  I  gave. 

I  really  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  step  m 
the  right  direction.  I  think  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  But  I  do  think  it  is  an 
improvement.  f 

I  disagree  with  the  gen"«"^f  ".'^tt  ^ 
vou  can  open  the  door  for  a  httle  bit  o 
esearch-which  is  like  a  little  bit  of 
.something  else-but  the  PO^"*  ^f^^  ^^'J 
think  vou  have  to  orient  completely  om 
thinking  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  public 
need  for  more  doctors^  nY,air- 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chan 
man  this  bill  refers  to  money  for  space 
r  a  building.  This  does  not  refer  to 
money  to  any  individual  for  rese^rch^In 
other  words,  you  have  to  have  a  library 
for  research  and  clinical  research  is  cai- 
Sd  on  v^here  the  faculty  wiU  teach  stu- 
dents. These  are  examples^ 

Mr  CAHILL.  That  is  right.  This  is  the 
old  story-that  the  more  research  grant^ 
vou  give  the  more  people  wUl  be^o^^^ 
in  it  and  the  more  space  Is  nee^^^^^™ 
is  what  they  want  to  do.  They  want  to 
take  the  faculties  now  and  use  them  for 
research  when  It  ought  to  be  used  for 

^' m?'rOGERS  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  permit  me.  we  have  changed 
that  whole  process  in  this  law.  What  we 
are  .saying  here  is  that  it  must  be  pri- 
marily for  education-these  research  fa- 
cilities must  be  geared  to  education  be- 
cause that  is  the  whole  thrust  of  this 
bill — education.  _ 

Mr     SPRINGER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr    Chairman.  I  am  gomg  to  be  as 
brief  as  I  can  to  see  if  we  can  move 

""^'sut  I  do  believe  that  the  whole  thrust 
of  what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  is  talking  about  ought 
10  be  met— we  should  not  leave  this  bUl 
with  the  House  under  the  impression 
that  we  are  draining  off  money  for  re- 
search, because  I  think  that  in  this  bill 
we  are  not  doing  that. 
I  do  not  dispute  the  figures  which  the 


gentleman  has  presented  to  }^he  House_ 
I  am  sure  he  has  been  very  honest  and 
forthright  in  what  he  has  said.  I  do  not 
Sow  how  many  doctors  the  Umv;ersity 
of  Pennsylvania  produced  in   I9f '.  But 
this  law  was  not  in  effect  m  1957.  This 
s  a  1960's  bill.  But  there  is  an  amend- 
ment added  to  the  original  act  called  the 
SDringer  amendment  under  which  an\ 
Shool  Which  accepts  certain  funds^  for 
construction  under  the  terms  o   the  legi.. 
lation   originally   passed   must   mc  ease 
their  freshman  class  by  5  percent  or  fne 
members,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

As  I  said,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  produced 
n  1957.  But  I  will  tell  you  this:  When 
they  obtained  money  for  expansion  of 
facilities,  they  were  required  to  incr^^se 
their  next  September's  enrollment  by 
that  percentage  or  by  that  number.  So 
they  are  not  producing  less  than  iheN 
did  when  this  program  went  into  effect^ 
fcannot  tell  you  about  1957  because  th 
legislation  was  not  m  effect  in  1957.  Bu 
we   are   producing   more   doctors   under 

'^?he°""d?sUnguished     gentleman     has 
raised  the  question  about  foreign  doctors. 
arf  very  happy  about  the  foreign  doc- 
tors situation.  I  happen  to  have  11  lural 
counties  in  my  district  I  have  been  t.% - 
?ng  to  get  doctors  into  those  crossroad 
towns   Do  you  know  who  I  am  getting? 
iTm  not  getting  any  of  the  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  the  Univeisity 
of  Chicago,  Northwestern  Unu;e.;sity    o 
the  university   of   Michigan.   The   only 
ones  I  am  getting   are  those  that  aie 
coming  in  from  out  of  the  countiT.  and 
those  people  are  perfectly  satisfied  to  go 
to   the    small   communities    and    leside 
there  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  life. 
This  in  the  rural  communities  is  a  great 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  meant  to 
say  that  he  did  not  want  them,  but  I 
think  he  was  trying  to  distinguish  the 
facfthat  we  graduate  about  7.700  doc- 
tors a  year,  and  you  said  there  were  8,000 

coming  in.  , 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Since  I  mentioned  the 
gentleman's  name.  I  yield  to  the  Gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey.  .     .w   »  O 
Mr   CAHILL.  My  complaint  is  that  a 
country  as  large  and  as  rich  fnd  in  great 
need  as  this  country  is  should  be  able  to 
produce  enough  doctors  to  take  care  of 
our  Nation's  needs.  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  rely  upon  any  other  country-  to 
So  it  I  think  it  is  an  mdlctment  agamst 
the  Federal  Government  and  against  ev- 
er^ Stete   government  in   this  country 
thkt  we  do  not  provide  enough  American 
boys  who  want  to  go  to  school  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  They  have  the  ability 
S^  go  to  school,  but  cannot  get  into  a 
schlol   because    there    are    not   enough 
schools.  That  is  my  complaint. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  on  that  particular  pointy 
When  this  legislation  originated,  if  the 
gentleman  will  go  back  and  read  my 
words  which  I  delivered  from  the  well  of 
this  House.  I  said  that  by  1974  we  would 
not  have  any  more  doctors  per  thousand 
than  we  have  today,  but  that  under  the 
leSsla^ion  we  would  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  increase  in  population,  and  m 


1974  we  would  have  the  same  number  of 
doctors  per  thousand  that  we  had  when 
the  legislation  was  passed  earlier  m  the 

^T  think  on  the  whole  we  stand  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  have  to 
^0  around  to  some  of  these  other  coun- 
tries as  our  subcommittee  did,  and  look 
at  the  medical  training  m  England,  in 
Sweden  in  West  Germany,  m  France,  m 
Italy  in  Japan,  and  in  1955  the  subcom- 
mittee went  to  Australia  when  they  were 
™mng  in  the  first  medical  program  lor 
everyone  at  Government  ^'xpense^ 

We  have  tried  to  compare  even  year 
or  two  where  we  .stand  with  the  res  to 
ihe  world,  and  you  cannot  deny  that  this 
country,   both  in   the   field  of   research 
and  th'e  field  of  medical  care,  is  so  fa 
ahead  of  any  other  country  that  it  is  ai 
most  beyond  description. 

so  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the  House 
understands  that  the  medical  care  in 
this  country  is  good. 

There  are  some  rural  areas  in  the 
countrv— and  Mississippi  is  one  btate 
'.Sh  contains  them-which  have  been 
rving  to  attract  doctors.  They  have  a 
formula  for  them  m  an  attempt  to  set 
them  hito  the  ehettos  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  a  lack  of  doctors  there. 

There  has  been  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
other  body  by  two  or  three  Senators  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  uiven  biparti- 
san support  to  secure  diagnostic  cente  s 
n  those  areas.  It  is  pertinent  to  a  b  11 
we  already  have  and  are  "o^"^: .  °  Jj  '^^g 
back  from  conference  .soon,  a  bill  whicn 
we  think  will  work  toward  getting  diag- 
nostic centers  m  those  ^reas.  Whi  e  we 
do  not  have  all  the  answers.  I  be  eve  we 
have  some  answers  which  I  thi"'^ Jhe 
gentleman  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
f'we  Tre  talking  about  medica    care  in 
this  countrj-.  because  I  believe  it  is  sec- 

°"^:^  "staggers.  Mr^  Chaii-maiV  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  amendments.  This  is 
primarily  a  teaching  hiU-a  "lar^power 
training  bill.  There  is  not  a  cent  in  here 
for  research.  We  provide  aid  to  bui  d 
some  research  facilities,  and  that  is  all. 
buT  the  bill  IS  primarily   for  teaching 

^^?llf gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
the  same  intentions  that  we  on  the 
committee  have.  We  intend  ths  to  be 
a  teaching  bill,  and  we  think  we  nave 
come  up  with  a  bill  for  that  Purpose. 

?he  bill  was  very  carefuUy  considered 
bv  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  welfare  in  several  days  of  hearings 
and  several  davs  of  markup,  and  I  have 
e?erv  confidence  in  the  bill  that  came 
out  as  a  result  of  that.  The  full  comtni  - 
tee  also  carefully  considered  the  bilL 
and  I  think  the  reported  bill  is  a  good 
one  For  these  reasons.  I  oppose  the 
Amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey, 

Mr    SMITH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 

°^M?'^  Chaii-man,  I  think  this  is  a  cood 
bill  and  I  support  this  legislation,  but 
?  did  want  to  ask  the  committee  a  ques 
ion  concerning  student  loans,  I  have 
e°t  for  several  years,  after  taUclng  to 
administrators  in  nursing  schools  that 
Isp^cially  in  the  case  of  nurses,  because 
so  many  of  them  are  women,  there  is  a 
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need  for  a  flexible  repayment,  option 
rather  than  requiring  a  rUld  sctiedule  of 
repayments  Some  of  the  administra- 
tors in  the  schools  have  told  me  it  would 
be  very  valuable,  and  they  th.nk  that 
with  It  they  could  secure  enrollment  of 
some  eood  nursing  students  who  are  not 
no*   acccplini:  these  loans 

I  appeared  before  the  committee  and 
suggested  that  possibly  the  committee 
could  provide  as  &n  alternative  repay- 
ment provision  a  repayment  -1  about  5 
percent  of  their  income  annually  u::til 
tni'  loan  was  paid  This  would  mean 
that  during  the  years  they  do  not  work 
they  would  not  have  to  pay.  but  during 
the  years  they  do  work  they  would  have 
r  ]  pay  5  percent  of  their  income  I  be- 
lieve Ae  would  find  some  young  girls 
who  now  hesitate  to  tie  themselves  down 
fur  10  yeais  to  come,  would  accept  and 
be  tible  u^  pay  tlie  money  back  as  fast  on 
an  dv era>;e  but  with  less  hard.-,hip.  I 
sincerely  hope  although  the  committee 
did  not  include  it  this  year,  they  will 
work  or?  'this  proposition  and  try  to 
come  up  with  something  of  that  sort  in 
the  future 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Chair- 
man if  tiv  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
conur.ittee  appreciated  the  gentleman 
appearing  oefore  the  committee,  and 
the  committee  certainly  \\  ill  in  the  cum- 
ins: year  consider  the  merits  of  the  mat- 
ter o; ought  to  it  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa   I  Mr    Smith  I 

The  CHAIRNL\N  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendmenUs  offered  en  bloc  by  the 
gentleman    f.om    New    Jersey    [Mr.   Ca- 

Uli-L 

The  amendments  weie  rejected. 
Mr     STAGGERS     Mr     Chairman.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  li  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  i^entleman  from  West 
Virginia'' 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRM.\N    The   Chair    recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr. 
Dow; 

Ml  DOW  Mr  Chairman.  I  had  an 
amendment  to  offer  My  amendment 
would  retain  the  present  provisions  of 
the  law  that  gave  the  Commisoioner  of 
Education  authoi  ity  to  accredit  pro!?rams 
of  nuise  education  directly  In  the  in- 
terest of  time  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
I  shall  not  offer  ttie  amendment  but  do 
offe:  the  following  statement  m  support 
of  It 

The  meaning  of  the  provisions  incor- 
porated in  section  2J1.  which  my  aniend- 
n-.ent  would  strike  out.  is  to  Kive  over  the 
power  01  accreditation  tn  recognized 
bodies  oi  State  ager.cies  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  In  other 
woids  the  Commi.>siuner  could  accredit 
the  State  agencies  and  they  would  in  turn 
accredit  the  irLstitutions  of  nurse  educa- 
tion In  other  words,  this  would  be  ac- 
creditation by  uidirection. 

Ba.^ically.  the  Issue  here  is  whether  the 
vast  tlow  of  Federal  lunds  would  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  uruform  nation- 
wide standards  within  the  control  of  the 
Commissioner  or  whether  they  would  be 
plac'-'d  at  the  disposal  of  State  agencies 
The  philosophy  involved  here  is  akin  to 


the  philosophy  of  block  grants  that  has 
entered  into  much  of  the  mechanisms 
provided  by  the  law  for  disposing  of 
Federal  funds 

Being  one  who  is  not  philosophically 
attuned  to  block  giants.  I  offe:-  this 
amendment  by  way  of  expressing  the 
contrary  philosophy,  that  is.  one  where- 
in high  standards  are  .set  and  main- 
tained uniformly  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  of  a  very  respon- 
sible official  :n  the  State  Univer.sity  of 
New  York  at  Albany,  who  has  qiie.stiuiicd 
the  possibility  of  icsoiting  to  State  ac- 
creditation of  programs  of  nur.se  educa- 
tion  This  official  writes  as  follows: 

SlAte  approviU  nifaii.s  approviU  by  a. 
jlate  board  of  nurse  ex.anlners.  of  which 
there  are  flfty  With  the  exception  of  New 
Yjrlc  Sute.  members  of  these  bonrda  are 
political  ippolntees  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernors They  m.iv  cr  may  not  be  nurses:  or  If 
thev  are  nurses,  thev  mav  iw  may  not  be 
qualified  in  nursing  etlucatlon  or  may  even 
be  retired  from  nursing  prat-tlce  These  fac- 
tors differ  from  state  ui  state  for  st-,i.tutory 
reasons. 

Most  nurse  boards,  even  the  very  good 
onw.  .ire  under  vurloiis  polltlrni  pressures 
which  diminish  their  ability  to  enforce 
standards  of  quality  In  nursing  schools  As  .i 
former  member  of  n  state  board  of  examln- 
i>r3  myself.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  political 
pressures  within  any  state  which  Influence 
such  a  board  to  grant  so-oalled  state  ap- 
proval" to  almost  any  nursing  program  In 
which  some  Individual  or  group  haa  vested 
Interest 

Licensing  is  a  function  of  state  govern- 
ment itut  nursing  licenseB  :ire  already  con- 
trolled by  Uiese  .same  boards.  To  add  the 
power  of  granting  them  control  over  disper- 
sal of  federal  funds  within  each  of  the  50 
constltuenclea  la  to  magnify  the  force  of 
the  political  preasuree  up<:'n  them  imd.  hence. 
to  encourage  50  sets  of  educational  stand- 
.\rds  for  nurilng  Coupled  with  the  autono- 
mous licensing  authority,  this  mechanism 
could  well  produce  chaoe  in  quality  of  pa- 
tient caje  as  a  rwult  ■)f  the  inter-slate  move- 
ment of  nurses  at  a  time  of  increasing  mo- 
bility of  our  p>opuUtlon. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  aware  that  the 
US.  Commissioner  on  Education  does 
not  himseif  now  accredit  tlie  ;n.-.t;tut;ons 
for  nurse  tducation  He  has  assigned  this 
responsibility  on  his  behalf  to  the  Na- 
tional League  for  Nursing  It  is  further 
imderstood  that  the  National  Leatrue  for 
Nursing  tends  to  be  somewhat  strict  m 
their  standuids  for  accredil.ition.  Now. 
I  submit  that  it  would  be  easier  for  the 
Commissioner  to  inl'jre>l  the  National 
League  for  Nursing  ii>  be  slightly  more 
flexible,  than  it  would  be  to  bring  all  tne 
various  State  agencies  and  State  institu- 
tions, .md  miscellaneous  private  .schools. 
up  to  &  standard  tnai  Wijuld  justify  their 
receiving  Federal  funds. 

A  final  word.  Mr.  Cl.ainnan.  about  the 
concept  of  block  t; rants  and  States  rights 
wo'ild  not  be  ll^ll^s.  I  have  the  -strong 
.mpre.ss!nn  that  the  establishments  in 
,ome  of  th<'  Slates  are  quite  ealous.  not 
only  lo  re'a.n  dominance  in  their  par- 
ticular States,  but  also  to  cmi'loy  the 
leverage  if  Federal  funds  U)  reinforce 
the  dominance  that  they  treasure  .-o 
jealously.  It  is  my  himible  opinion  tiiat 
It  would  be  very  well  for  localities  in 
many  of  these  States  to  btneht  from 
direct  relations  with  the  Federal  ag'ii- 
cies  Otherwise,  their  window  on  the 
world    IS    strictly    limited    to    the    same 


State  channel  time  after  time  Accord- 
ingly. Mr  Chairman.  I  would  recom- 
mend adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
and  to  leave  the  accreditation  of  nurs- 
mg  schools  m  the  same  good  hands  that 
It  has  been 

The  CHAIRMAiN  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Florida  iMr 
Rogers]. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  Mr  Cliair- 
man,  I  supi-ort  tills  legislation  and  urye 
it.s  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  Ch.air  recog- 
nizes the  i;(  ntleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
Pii  ki.e' 

Mr  PICKLE  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  good 
to  see  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968 
being  considered  today.  lUid  I  wish  to 
give  my  full  suoport  to  this  important 
piece  of  legi.slatiun.  Having  served  on  the 
committee  which  considered  this  bill.  I 
know  it,s  nistory-  and  .some  of  the  details 
of  the  earlier  programs. 

One  of  my  major  inU'rests  in  the  bill  is 
that  It  takes  ureat  strides  toward  im- 
proving the  Nur.=.e  Training  Act  of  I'MA 
in  ways  s.m.lar  to  Ici^islation  I  introduceii 
early  last  year.  But  the  bill  also  -loes 
much  further  and  provides  good  and 
effective  answers  to  the  critical  per.sonnd 
shortages  seen  ui  other  areas  of  medicine 
The  bills  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  extends  five  existing  health  programs, 
and  I  believe  it  is  important  to  take  a 
look  at  each  of  them  individually 

The  Nurse  Trauung  Act  of  1964  cer- 
tainly sunds  as  a  landmark  piece  of 
legislation  tn  the  medical  per.ionnel  field. 
But  the  reasons  which  gave  rise  to  that 
law  are  still  with  us,  and  the  shortage  ui 
nurses  Is  one  of  the  most  critical  chal- 
lenges ;n  the  entire  area. 

It  was  on  tills  point.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  introduced  legislation  last  year  lo 
provide  massive  assistance  to  our  hos- 
pital diploma  schools  of  nur.sing — tiu' 
^reate.^t  current  supplier  of  our  annua; 
crop  of  nurses. 

If  we  a:e  to  answer  this  need  in  time 
to  have  any  impact  at  all  on  present 
shorta^;cs.  we  cannot  philosophize  on 
tiuse  questions — we  must  act.  and  I  am 
ulad  to  see  these  provisions  before  the 
Hou.se 

The  major  thrust  of  the  nurse  trainiii- 
amcndmmts  is  to  broaden  the  type  oi 
nursing  s.tiool  which  may  become  eligible 
for  assistance.  There  is  some  sentiment 
supportinu  an  effort  to  upgrade  tli" 
nursing  ;:.ofession  by  requiring  colleize 
training  of  all  nuises  I  do  not  question 
the  merit  of  this  plan,  but  the  facts  show 
that  it  is  simply  not  quick  enough. 

The  Nurse  Training  Act  provides  con- 
struction and  .scholarship  eiants  to 
schoo.s  eng:,  u'd  in  this  training. 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
A.ssistance  Act  is  extended,  in  order  that 
con.struction  and  special  pro.iect  grants 
may  continue  to  our  schools  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  osteopathy.  optometr>'. 
and  nodiatry  It  is  no  .secret  that  many  of 
these  .schools  are  having  a  hard  time 
financially.  With  medical  costs  increas- 
ing at  staggering  rates,  it  is  no  longer 
the  answer  simply  to  raise  student  tui- 
tion. If  the  public  expects  to  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  medical  professionals, 
we  have  'iot  to  keep  up  this  effort.  This 
program  also  offers  matching  funds  for 


student  loans  and  scholarship,  in  order 

or, .that  the  top  people  are  not  de- 

I^nved'  of^hls   Nalua'b'^  opportunity  of 

'"^  ^X.e  of  hospital  admln^a- 
c,-,H  others  m  a  supervisory  role  is 
^:; tacked  t?uou.h^he  AUied  Health  Pro- 
'  .Is-ons  Act  The  bill  before  us  today  ex- 
ends  ths  program  and  makes  a  great 
ontnbution  toward  the  goal  ofjett^^ 
the  maximum  possible  use  of  our  exist- 
iiii;  medical  community. 

The  Public  Health  Training  Act  hits 
,hP  bmader  problems  facing  us  in  the 
'    nerarflel^  ol   public  healtlv  Through 
ur'oTS  urants  to  schools  of  public  health 
he  Public  Health  Sei'vice  has  achieved 
'ond  success  in  problems  of  Preventive 
medicine,  medical  care  economics,  and 
^mronmental   public   health.   In  addi- 
on   to  extending   these   programs    the 
m  before  us  today  offers  trameeships 
?o    Suate  public  health  traimn.  for 
phv.sicians.  enuinecrs.  nuises.  and  other 

"Kaiv'lli-'chairman.  the  bill  today 
exlnd     th-   Health  Research  Facilities 
it   which  uives  Federal  assistance  foi 
fhe   con  t'lictiun   and   operation   of    re- 
earch   and   research   training  facilities, 
"since  the  end  of  World  War  II   there 
has  been  a  tremendous  .in'^^"^^^/"  ,'J;! 
demand   for  health  services.  Tlie  over 
c  oSSl  hospitals  and  emergency^ rooms 
are   one    glanng   example   of    this— tne 
stait   ni:  spiral  of  medical  costs    s  an- 
other    Unfortunately,    the    situation    1^ 
fast  iPProaching  the  point  where  good 
health  service  will  be  available  only  to 
r?iv  nch.  and  I  say  that  this  simply 
wi  1  not  do.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
counuy  to  provide  the  essential  leadei- 

'^'^■o  vears  apo  the  medicare  program 
-vent  into  effect  midst  much  fanfare.  It 
waSwidly  acclaimed  as  an  assurance  Jo 
uu^  older  citizens  that  they  would  be 
relativelv  free  from  excessive  w'orry  about 
Ifow  the\r  health  bills  would  ^e  paid^ 

But  if  the  medicare  promise  of  2  yeais 
.,^o  is  to  remain  a  viable,  responsive  an- 
swer  then  "Sv  we  cannot  look  at  only 
one  side  of  the  problem.  It  is  not  enough 
?o    siv    that    the    therapeutic   expenses 
viuTe  paid  if  there  are  no  therapeutic 
stS^iaU-is.  It  IS  not  enough  to  say    hat 
hospital  beds  will  be  made  available  if 
oso  tal  administration  is  so  snarled  as 
o  make  the  bed  available  at  the  wrong 
.,mp    Ard  it  is  not  enough  to  say  tnai 
;  e  dc^  or  bU  s  will  be  paid  if  there  are 
no'  doCi-s  to  perform  their  lifesaving 

'"Mrchaimian.  I  applaud  the  bill  be- 
fore us  todav  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Sve  It  then"  most  careful  and  favorable 

^°^?f  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ch.r  recog- 
nizes the  renileman  from  New  York  IMr. 

"""S'SSsENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.,han  at  the  appropriate  "n-  offer  an 
imendment  to  section  ^98'a'-  "is 
meielv  an  amplifying  amendment.  That 
sec  ion  requires  the  Secretary  to  report 
to  Comu-ess  on  developments  i^d  to  gne 
.in  appraisal  of  programs  ^^^dei  this  act^ 
Mv  amendment  merely  makes  moie 
.pec  fie  the  report  the  Secretary  is  re- 
^  Ia  f^n\f  in  the  area  of  innovations 
?,ri?aimnfof^newVersonnel.  providing 


for  doctors'  assistants  and  specific  nur^ 
ng  Sning.  It  merely  says  the  report  l^y 
tie  Secretaiy  shall  be  more  detailed  and 
rJiore  specifll  m  line  with  the  new  inno- 
vations theoiT  in  this  bill. 

The    CHAIRMAN.   The   Chaii    lecog 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Maiyland    Mi , 

^Mr^'^'raiEDEL.    Mr.     Chairman,  the 
Health  Manpower  Act  of  ItniS  is  a  most 
Sgnmcant  and  far-reaching  P^ece  «    eg- 
isfation.  Health  manpower  is  at  the  hcaU 
of    our    national    endeavors    to    P  ovide 
health  care  to  our  "ti^ens.  I  strongly 
siiDDort  this  important  bill.  H.R.  1575.. 
?  would  like  to  si>eak  briefly  on  one 
aspe^  of  the  bill.  There  is  a  growing 
shortage    of    dentists    in    this    countiy. 
DeSi-y  is  one  of  the  ^-altli  profes- 
sions in  which  the  demands  for  sen  ice 
Srincreaslng  so  fast  that  d-pU^/- 
major  efforts  to  train  more  dentists,  we 
Te  ?alUng  farther  behind  '^ach  yea.^  Foi 
example  although  the  supply  u  dentists 
LSlo  increase  by  6,000  betweori  now 
and      973     the    estimated    demand    for 
denta    services  will  result  in  a  need  for 
an  additional  12,000  over  and  above  that 

^' pSur   new   dental   schools   hav-e   been 
runS    iSider    the    i-alth    professions 
construction    program:    two    h-^^e    aa 
mittpd  Students,  and  an  additional  ont 
Si  open  this  fall,  and  another  next  year, 
in  addUion  20  existing  schools  have  ex- 
panded their  teaching  facilities  with  ^e 
helD  Of  these  construction  grants.  The 
ff would  extend  this  construction  pro- 
gram  This  is  crucial  if  spaces  aie  to  be 
proSded  for  the  training  of  increasing 
numbers  of  dentists. 
T^me^of   the   dental   schools    are   m 
serioS  financial  trouble.  One  school  has 
already  started  to  phase  out  its  program 
and  will  not  admit  a  freshman  c  as   next 
r^lor-  another  has  announced  its  intent 
S  close  ^eciosing  of  a  dental  school 
^ith  the  attendant  loss  of  new  dentists 
yeS  iy  year  is  a  staggering  blow  in  the 

St^LSf^=e%:\reS;^ 

--tS^^Sesse^.  provision^ 

^^b^^S^idS^^SdeS^^^d 

SSar^s;:s^Mo|oo 

removed,  effective  in  fiscal  ycai  1^69.  tmi.-> 
Swing  appropriate  --stance  ac  or d- 
ine  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  .  -'^-■^;-  ;' 
Silhu^  priorities  arriom:  omiKt^ng 

could   be   tailored   to    assist   schools   in 
serious  financial  straits.  ^     ,'., 

in   mv   own   State   of   Mavy  ana.   u,. 
n^H-P^^itv  of  Marvland  School  of  Den- 
Si"  received    S5;257.424    '^n   construe 
tion-grants  for  28  new  place:^  for  fir  t 
year    students    as    well    a.^  ,t  ^rvricu- 
ffrants  for  improvement  of  the  cu  ncu- 
frlnve  hundred  rifty-uvo  dental  ^s.a- 
dents  receiv-ed    oans^  'j-  ,^:vS?\'cholar. 
shlis'SeTece    ed  Ihe  nrst  year  of  this 
fXam  and^TO  first-  and  second-year 


scholar.ships  were  received  this  J^^«^ 
bringing  the  number  ol  scholai  ships  to 
92  T  lerefore.  I  know  how  important  it 
IS  t.)  continue  this  program  to  tram  den- 

^''^Mr  Chairman,  it  is  as  important  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  a  dental  ■graduate  as 
S  is  to  tnol  up  to  add  a  new  arntal  grad- 
ate. I  therefore  endorse  the.se  provisions 
of  H.R  15757  and  urge  the  '"actment  ol 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  I'JbB. 

AMENUMKNT     OKKERKD     KV     MK       Hn.,rN-THAL 

Mr.   ROSENTHAL.    Mr.   Chairman.   I 
offer  an  amendment 

The  Clerk  road  as  follows: 
Am.ndmeia  otTercd  by  Mr    R"SENn.Ai, .  On 
pages  b   ..nU  9.   lollcwing  thf  period  oi.   am 
24   insert  she  foUowu.t:; 
••Tills  report  sh.-.ll  cover   - 
■■,  ,,   tlie  extent  to  which  tlie  medical  pro- 
fession IS  ..iroady  involved  in  rt;-';"?";^  ";;; 
he'iltli    i)ro!e.s.^ioi'.s     .nid.    .'^peciticallN .    in    de- 
riop  ng    ir.unmg    j'roprams    lo.-    phy.^.c.ois 
..:   I't.n".  Who  can  assume  some  of  the  im- 
portaiit.    i:au     roatlrie.    liurdens    of    '^''^^ 
c.ire     under    the    supervision    ut    d..tors     .o 
that  our  iinuted  ,,roIesslon.,l  rrsoe.rc.s  can  ..e 
more  fullv  .,nd  etficlently  used: 

••(b)    tlie   stt-p.s   which    rh-   Dep.utment    of 

Health.  Education,  and  Wellarc  h.  s  '-'^ken  to 

"icourage  ,,nd   assist  this  ^ievelr.pmenv  and 

••icl    Uie  Uirtiier  steps  ijv  which  HLW   .  ■•.» 

v^sist   .aid   .stimulate   ihe  medical   prote.^-sion 

\n  devtlopuiE  curricul  i    uaiiilng  uistinUions. 

.  Id  .pproac.-.es  lo  accreditaiion  and  licensing 

necessarv  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  use 

of  sucl-  n;-iv  health  pe.-.'oniul." 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  quf.-^'i-'n   is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  -emleman 
from  New  York  :Mr.  Rosenth.\li. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   .iFfrnED   BV   MP.     STAGGERS 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
amendment  otfered   by   Mr    .Sta(,c,f.rs  •    On 
i.aee   a2.   alter  line  8,   insert  the   :o'.lowing: 
•  .Srr    405    The  clause  of  section   101  ibl    ol 
the  .iccnt  Resolution  of  June  29.  196S  i  Public 
Law  90  1^661    relating  to  .iCtl.ities  ol  t!:e  do- 
•ne^tlc   aericulturai   woricers  health   program 
of  'he  Deaartment  of  Health,  Eduction,  and 
Welfare,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '■.'  other 
than  graiAs.'." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers]. 
The  amendment  was  acreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

AccordihKly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  havin-  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr    Gray.  Chan  man  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,    reported    that    that   Committee 
havinK  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H  R   15757  '  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  improve  the 
programs   relating    to    the    traimng    of 
nursing  and  other  health  professions  and 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  the 
•.rosram  relating  to  student  aid  for  such 
personnel,  and  the  program  jelatmg  to 
health  research  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  R^solut  on 
1962    he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
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House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  'Jie 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tune,  and  was  read  the 
third  time 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ^'round  that  a  quorum 
IS  not  present  and  make  the  point  ol 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  E-v  idently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 
The  question  was  taken  and  there 
vsere — yeas  350.  nays  0.  not  voting  82. 
as  follows 

Roll    No     303, 
YEAS— 350 


.\bt3;tt 
Abernethv 
.\dair 
.\Uam6 
Addabbo 
Albert. 

.Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 
N    Dale 
Animr.zlo 
.Arends 
.\shlev 
.\ihmore 
.Aspinall 
Ayres 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blaclcbiirii 
BOKgS 
Boland 
BraUemas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Bnniclev 
Brooks 
BroomtteiU 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N  C 
Brovhill    Va 
Biu  haiiaii 
Biirite    Maso 
Burleson 
Bur'ou.  Calif 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne    Pa 
By.'^nes.  Wis 
Cabell 
CahiU 
i-'arter 
Caoey 
Cederbert; 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
ClarK 
Clausen. 
Don  H 
Clawson.  Dei 
Cleveland 
Cohelaii 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 


CuniunKham 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis.  Ga 

Dawson 

de  .a  Oar7a 

Delaney 

DellenbiicK 

Dennev 

DerwmsK; 

DlcKmaon 

Dlgga 

Dlni;ell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

:3ulslci 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

EcKhardt 

Edm'>ndbon 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards,  Cailf 

EUberv; 

Erlent»rn 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo 

Fallon 

Karbstem 

Faacell 

Ff  iKhati 

Findley 

Fisher 

Fnynt 

Foley 


Hall 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Wash 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Havs 

Hechler   W   Va 
Helstoskt 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hoimeld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelscpn 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  .Ala. 
Jones.  Mo 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 


Macdonald, 

Mai>8 
Marhen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaillUird 
Miirsh 

Mathlas.  Calif 
Mfttaunatta 
May 
Mayne 
.Mfeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller.  Calif 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Miulsh 
Mink 
Mlze 
Mona»;au 
Montgomery 
M.Jorhe»d 
Mf.rkian 
Mnrris   N   Mex 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphv.  ni 
Murphv.  N  Y 
Mvers 
Natcher 
Ned/l 
Selsen 
Nichols 
O  Hara.  Ul 
O  Hara.  Mich 
O  Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal.  Oa 
ONelll    Mase 
Ottinger 
Passman 
Patten 
Pellv 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Phllbln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Potr 


Ford.  Gerald  R    Kastenmeler 


Fountain 

Fraser 

Friedel 

Fulton.  P.=i 

Futtiia 

Galltlanakis 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

OathinKs 

Gettys 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Ooodlms^ 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg 

Green.  Pa 

Gnffln 

Onfflths 

Gross 

Qrover 

Gubser 

Ourney 

Hag  an 

Haley 


Kazen 
Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kyi 

Kyros 

L.aird 

Langen 

l>atta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md 

McCarthy 

McClofikey 

McClure 

McCulIoch 

.McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 


Pollock 

Price.  Ill 

Price   Tex 

Pry  or 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Re«8 

Reld    111 

Held.  N  Y 

Relfel 

Keinecke 

Heuss 

Hlenle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rod 1 no 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rogers.  Fl». 

Ronan 

Hooney.  N  Y 

Rooney   Pa 

Rosenthal 

Hostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

.St  Onge 

Sandman 

Salterfleld 

S.ivl.'r 

.s<had«'berk; 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shnver 

Slkes 

sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N  Y 

NAYS — 0 


Smith.  Okla 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Sielger.  Ariz 

Stelger   Wis 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefteld 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Trague.  Calif 

Tenzer 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thompson.  N  J 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Udall 

t'Uinan 

Ctt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagl 

Van  Ik 

Vigonto 

WiUdie 

Walker 

Wuits 

Whalen 

Whallev 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wugins 

Williams.  Pa 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wvdler 
WvUe 
Wvman 
Yates 
Young 
Zabiockl 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 82 


.\nderson.  Ill 
.Anderson 

Tenn 
.Ash  brook 
Banr.n 
Barrett 
Battin 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boiling 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brock 

Brown.  Mich 
Burke   Fla 
Burton.  Utah 
Carey 
Celler 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowter 
Cramer 
Davis.  Wis 
Dent 
Devme 
Dole 

Edwards.  La 
Each 


Everett 
Evms.  Tenn. 
Flno 
Flood 
Ford. 

William  D 
Frelinwhuysen 
Fulton.  Tenn, 
Gallaiiher 
Goodell 
Gude 
Halleck 
H.ii.sen.  Idaho 

Hawkins 

H^twrt 

Heckler.  Mass 

Herlong 

Holland 

Karsten 

Klnti.  Calif 

Kmi    N  Y 

Klrwan 

Kupferma:; 

K.iykendall 

L.indrum 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La 

Lukens 


McClory 

MacOreuor 

Martin 

Malhias.  Md 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morse   Mass 

Morton 

Nix 

Patman 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Ranck 

Resnick 

Rhodes 

Rhodes 

Roudebush 

Sullivan 

Tatt 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex 

Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Watkir.s 

Watson 

Widnall 

Willis 

Zlon 


.\rlz. 
Pa. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr  Klrwan  with  Mr   Bow. 

Mr   Hebert  with  Mr   Watson 

Mr  Celler  with  Mr  Goodell 

Mr   Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr    Ashbrook. 

Mr  D«nt  with  Mr  Watkms 

Mr   Barrett  with  Mr  Wldn.ii: 

Mr   .Anderson  uf  Tennes.see  with  Mr  Batun 

Mr   Blanfjn  with  Mr  Morton. 

Mr    Everett  with  Mr    Brock. 

Mr    Carey   with   Mr    Finu 

Mr.  Ptilton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  Morse  of 
Massachusetts. 


Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Corbett 
Mrs   auUl-  .Th  with  Mrs   Bolton 

Mr    P.uinan  with  Mr    Rhodes  of  Arizona 

Mr    King   "f   California   with   Mr    King  of 
New  York 

Mr    Waggoiiner  with  Mr    Roudebush 

.Mr    Teague  .  f  Texas  with   Mr    Cramer. 

.Mr   Willis  With  Mr   Ue\  me 

Mr  Nix  with  Mr  Kupfermaii 

Mr    Rhodes  ol  Pennsylvania  witli  Mr    .Mii.- 
shall 

Mr    Hawkins  with    Mr    Resnick 

Mr   Herl    ng  with  Mr   Halleck 

Mr   Fl<-K>d  with  Mr   Gtide 

Mr     Edwards   of   Ltiuisian.i   with    Mr    Kuy- 
kendall 

Mr  Blatiilk  with  Mr  Conte 

.Mr    B.irlng  with  Mr    Lipscomb. 

Mr    Laiidruni  with  Mr   Martin. 

Mr    Long  o!   Louisiana  with  Mr    Talcott. 

Mr    Holland  with  Mr    Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr   Rarlck  with  Mr   Wanipler 

Mr    Burke  of  Florida  with  Mr    MacGregor 

Mr  William  D  Ford  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
Marvland 

Mr    Brown  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Cowger 

Mr    Frellnghuysen   with   Mr.   Esch. 

Mr    McClory  with  Mr    Dole 

Mr  (JulUen  with  Mr  Moore 

Mr  Quie  with  Mrs  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts 

Mr    Da\ls  of  Wisconsin  w^ith  Mr   Hansen  ol 

Idaho 

Mr    raft  with  Mr   Zlon 

Mr    Burton  of  Utah  with  Mr    Lukens 

The  result  of  the  %-ote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1262.  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  is  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill. 
S.3095. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

."UOTION     OFFEREU     BY     MR.     STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Motion  ofTered  by  Mr.  Staccers:  Strike  ou-. 
all  alter  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3095  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  HR    15757.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

•That,  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Hear.h 
Manpower  Act  of  1968". 

■Sec  2-  As  used  in  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act    the  term    Secretary',  unless  the 
context   otherwise   requires,   means   the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
TITLE   I  -HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
TRAINING 
Part   .\— Construction   Grants 
extension  <)f  construction  authorizations 
•Sec   101      lai    Section    720    of    the    Public 
Health  Service  .Act  (42  U  SC   293)  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  and  below  clause  i3i  of  the 
first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence:    For  such   grants    there   .ire   also   au- 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  *  170.000.000  Icr 
the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30.    1970.    and 
t225  000.000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.' 

bill)  Such  section  720  is  further 
.imended  bv  striking  out  Sums  so  appro- 
priated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended '  and  by  adding  at  -he  end  of  such 
section  the  following:  •Sums  so  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  through  the  close  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  ■ 

••i2»  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  .ip- 
propriatlons  for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30.   1969. 


"FEDERAL    SHARE 

■SFC    102    lai    Subsection    (a)(n    of  sec- 
,f  722   of     he   Public    Health   Service   Act 
^'.°    tJ  SO    293b^   IS  amended  by  striking  out 
.'*  ch  i^ount  may  not  exceed  50  per  centum 
sue  n  •""  thereof    such  amount 

■'"fv  'nor  xfeit  Where  the  Secretary  deter- 
inne  that  unusual  circumstances  make  a 
"  p  .Lrcentage  i  which  In  no  case  may  ex- 
IIh  fi6^.  per  centum  1  necessary  in  order 
:::effectuarthe  purposes  of   this  part,  ex- 

'''%]' ^Z  "m'rment  made  by  this  sec- 
or  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30.  1969. 

•LENGTH    AND   CHARAC^R   OF    FEDERAL   RECOVERY 
INTEREST    IN    FACILITIES 

SEC    103    laun  Clause  (b)  of  section  723 

(  the  Public  Health  Service  Act    (42  U.S.C. 

093C     is  i.mended  to  read  as  follows^ 

-''..  b,    the  facility  shall  ^''^^Z"  ^  Xe, 

,or     he    teaching   purposes    ^^^^    the   other 

;  ur,x,ses   permitted   under   ^^f '°«, J"'    ;°' 

hVch  It  was  constructed,  unless  the  Secre- 

:f  determines,  in  accordance  with  /^^g-^- 

.v,o»  there  Is  eood  cauBC  for  reieasiuB 

\r.pX-n^7roll!r  owner  from  the  obllga- 

'''°",2"so°m'uch  of  such  section  ^23  of  such 
4rt  is  precedes  clause  lal  is  amended  by 
:  tTlklng  ma  "ten'  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 

"'••'.Trcuuse    .Al    of   section   721(c)(2)    of 

,.h    Art    (42    use.    293a l    is    amended    to 

rt       ?A)    the    facility    is    Intended    to    be 

"jld  foi^he  purposes  for  which  the  appUca- 

lion  has  been  made,  . 

'    "b,    The    amendments    made   fy   subsec- 

,,on  ,a»  (II  and  .2)  shall  apply  In  the  case 
riacmtleV  for  which   a  ^"nt  has  been  or 

;s  in  the  future  made  under  part  B  of  tiue 

VTI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  The 
.mendment  made  by  subsection  la)  (3)  shall 
^nlv   m  the  case  of  assurances  given  after 

rite  of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  such 
part  B 

•GRANTS     FOR     MULTIPURPOSE     ''^""^"^^ 

■•^.r     104     (a)    section  722   of   the  Public 

■hP  follo*-lng  new  subsection: 

din  the  case  of  a  project  for  construc- 

f    fariiities    Which    are    primarily    (as 

■'eterm  a  d     n     'cc^rdance   with   regulations 

ft  he  Secretary)    for  teaching  purposes  and 

•  I  m?.  Ill-  ■»•  P'ol'" '""'i,'""";aJ5 
,U  ,v.ch  purpo...  "'  '"""SV."'  "e«  to 
.=  1  nroiect  tor  acUities  with  respeci  vo 
?hich'rgrant  may  be  -^-le  under  tmspart^ 
b»   The  amendment  made  by  su^osection 

.  .Ln  apply  in  the  case  °^  P[°3«^  ^^^"^ 
-hich  grants  are  made  under  part  B  of  title 
Vll   of   the  Public   Health   Service  Act  from 

Impropriations  lor  fiscal  years  ending  after 
.June  30,  1969 


••,c)  Section  724(4)  of  such  Act  Is  aniended 
bv  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  •  and  including  advanced  training 
related    to    such    training    provided    by    any 

'"'fdTS  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  Projects  lor  which 
grants  are  made  under  part  B  of  title  \II  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  irom  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June 
30,  1969 


•PART  B— INSTITUTIONAL  AND  SPFCIAL   PROJECT 
GRANTS    FOR    TRAINING     <»     HEALTH     PROFES- 
SIONS Personnel 
••SEC.  111.  (a)  Sections  770,  771.  and  '77 '2  of 

the    Public    Health    Service    Act    (42    L  ^b.t.^ 

295f,  295f-l,  295f-2l   are  amended  to  read  as 

follows : 


HRANTS    FOR    CONTINUING    AND    ADVANCED    EDU- 
CATION FACILITIES 

SK     105     la)    paragraph    .3)    of    section 

-^l7c,    of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act   (42 

r"sc    293a,    is  amended  by  inserting  before 

•he  semicolon  at  the  end  fereof  the  follow 

n^  '(and    for  purposes  of  this  part,  expan- 

:^'n  or  curtaUn?en?of  capacity  for  contlnu- 

■Teducation  shall  also  be  cons  dered  expan^ 

ion  and  curtaUment,  respectively,  of  training 

""rb^Subsectlon  ,d)  °^ -<^«°"  Tf,^ /.U^a 
Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  '(other  than  a 
-Toject   for   facilities   for   ^o^^lnu  '^g   educa 

Tioni-  after  an  existing  «<=*»°°^,.  I'i  P^^^ 
graph   (in  A,    and  after    a  school    In  para 

graph  (1)  (Bi  . 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

•  Sec    770    (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
anpropriated'  $117,000,000  for  the  fiscal   year 
enmng  June  30,  1970.  and  $168,000,000  for  the 
Syear  ending  June  30.  1971.  for  institu- 
Uonal  grants  under  section   771   and  special 
protect  grants  under  section    ,72. 
^"■(b)    The  portion  of   the  sums  so  appro- 
nrlat«i   for  elch   fiscal    year   which   shall  be 
avall^lefor  grants  under  each  such  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  unless 
otherwise   provided   in   the   Act   or   Acts  ap- 
propriating such  sums  lor  such   >ear, 

••  'INSTITUTIONAL    GRANTS 

•••SEC  771.  (a)(1)  The  sums  available  for 
crants  under  this  section  from  appropria- 
tions under  section  770  for  the  fiscal  yeai^ 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for  the  next  fisca 
vear  shall  be  distributed  to  the  schools  of 
'medicine    dentistry,   osteopathy.    Pharmacy 

Optometry,  veterinary  'n^'*''^'"^',^;!^ Jl'^^'^cTi 
with  approved  applications  as  follows.  Each 
rchoorshall  receive  $25,000:    .nd   of   the  re- 

"^■'"  aT75  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of— 

••■,1)    the  relative  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  for  such  year,  and 

••111,  the  relative  increase  m  enrollment 
of  such  students  for  such  year  over  the 
average  enrollment  of  such  schoo  for  he 
five^hool  years  preceding  the  year  for  which 
the  application  is  made: 

with  the  amount  per  full-time  stiident  so 
cnmnuted  that  a  schoo!  receives  twice  as 
mTcrS  elch  such  student  in  ^^e  increase 
as  for  other  full-time  students,  and 

••  -Tb)  25  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  grad- 
uates for  such  year. 

in  computing  the  increase  under  clause  i  a) 
U)Tthe  prlcedlng  sentence  foj"  «">'  ^,^^°°'^ 
there  shall  be  excluded  a  number  equal  to 
SHncrease  required  by  ^^^bsection  i  b  i  1 ) 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  school  to  wh  ch  the 
hird  sentence  of  such  subsection  applies) . 

whlcn   IS   lest)    Liiui'  ficffli  vear 

received  under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  >ear 
receiveu  uiiu  increased   to 

reducmg    the    sums    computed    under    sticn 
or^aranh  1 1)  for  the  remaining  schools,  but 

•  ^.  t"Tu'ch  'adjustments  as  -ay  be  necessary 
rn   nrevent   the    sums    computed   for   an\    oi 

'^-?bl(l)    The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a 
,,1,  nrier  this  ■=ection  to  any  school  unless 
grant  "n'*".^"   f:r',ch  erant  contains  or  Is 
the  application  lor  sucn  giam.  >^" 

Sar  to    .hlch  sucl,  gran.  1=  ■"»"»""••* 
full-time   students   m   such   school   will   ex 


ceed  the  ..verage  oi  the  first-ye.ir  enrollments 
of  sucn  students  in  such  school  lor  the  two 
school  vears  having  the  highest  such  enroU- 
r^ent  during  the  five  school  ^^'^^^^'^^^'J^^'^^ 
period  of  Julv  1.  1963.  through  June  JO.  1968, 
hv    It   least  2',   per  centum  of  such  average 
flVst-v^ar    enrJuments.   or    by    five   students^ 
Whichever  is  greater  The  requirements  of  this 
nar.Rraph    shall    De    in    addition    to    the    re- 
J^u'reme'^.ts   oi    sectK^   721  (  c  .  (2.  (D,    oi    this 
Act    where  applicable    The   Secret.iry   i.-^  au- 
thorized to  waive   (in  whole  or  in  parti    .he 
oviB.ons  of  this  paragraph  if  he  determines, 
.fter  consultation  with  the  Nation,.!  AdM.-ory 
council    on    Health    Professions    Educational 
Assistance,  that  the  required  Incre.-ise  m  t^rst- 
vear   enrollment    of   lull-time   students     n   a 
"school  cannot,  because  of  I'-n'^f''^"-^  °f  .i;^^^'/ 
ical  lacillties  available  to  the  schoo!  lor  train- 
ing   be   accomplished    without   lowering   the 
qualitv  of   training   provided   therein 

■■(•i)    Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of   this  .section,  no  grant   under  this 
.ectlon  to  anv  school  lor  any  fiscal  vear  may 
exceed  the  tola!  of  the  tunds  from  non-Fed- 
oral    sources    expended    ( excluding    expendi- 
tures of  a  nonrecurring  nature  i  by    he  school 
during  the  preceding  year  ^^''/^^^^f  i_"f  P^^  ". 
noses  I  as  determined  in  accordance  with  .ri- 
^eria    prescribed    by    the    secretary),    except 
that   this   paragraph   shall   not   apply   m   the 
case  of  a  school   which   has  lor  such  year  a 
particular   year-cla.ss  which   it   did   not   have 
for  the  preceding  year  or  in  the  case  of  How- 
ard University. 

■■  •  1  c  u  1 )  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part 
F    regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall  include 
provisions   relating    lo  determination   of    .!ie 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  a  school,  or 
m  a  particular   year-class  in  a  school,  or  the 
number  of  graduates,  as  the  case  may  be    on 
the  basis  of  estimates,  or  on  the  ^a^ us  of   ...e 
number  of  students  who  were  enrolled  m  a 
school     or    m    a    particular    year-class    in    a 
.school,  or  were  graduates.  In  ^>n  earlier  y^ear^ 
IS  the  case  mav  be,  or  on  such  basis  as  he 
deems   appropriate   for   making   such    deter- 
mination, and  shall  include  methods  Of  mak- 
me  'uch  determinations  when  a  school  or  ,i 
vear-class  was  not  in  existence  in  an  earl.er 
vear  at  a  school. 

"  •,2)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  t. 
•he  term  •full-time  student.s"  (whether  such 
•erm  is  used  bv  itself  or  In  connection  with 
"i  narticular  vear-class)  means  students  pur- 
suing a  lull-time  course  of  study  leading  to 
1  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of 
dentistry,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
osteopathv.  bachelor  of  science  m  pharmacy 
or  doctor  "of  pharmacy,  doctor  of  optometry 
or  an  equiv.ilent  degree,  doctor  of  veterinary 
medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  doctor 
.f   podiatry  or  an   equivalent   degree 

••    SPECIAL     PROJECT     GRANTS 

■■•Sec     772     Grants    may    be    made     .Tom 
sums  available  ther«for  from  appropriations 
under  section  770  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30    1970,  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  to 
ass"st  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry^  osteop- 
..thv     pharmacy,    optometry,    podiatry,    and 
vetermarv   medicine  m  meeting   the  cost   of 
.pec.al  projects  to  plan,  develop,  ^r  estab   sh 
new    prberams    or    modifications    .f    existing 
orLams  of  education   m  such  health  pro- 
Sns    or    TO    effect    significant    improve- 
ments m  curriculums  of  any  such  schools  or 
or   'esearch   in  the  various  fields  related     o 
education  m  such   health  Professions,  or  to 
develop   trainlne   lor   new   levels   or    ^.-Pe*  o^ 
health  professions  personnel,  or  to  assist  any 
su^h  schools  which   are  m  serious  financial 
stra  t-s   to   meet    their   costs   of   operation    or 
which  nave  special  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  accreditation  requirements, 
^r  to  assist  any  such  schools  to  meet  the  cos  s 
nf  nlannlne  experimental   teaching   .aci.lt.es 
or  expementaf  design  thereof,  or  which  will 
oth"'w"s;    strengthen.    ^-^P^^^  ^^"^^^ 
nroerams   to  train  personnel  in  such  "e-^itn 
?ro?essTons  o.  help  to  increase  the  supply  o^ 
adequately  trained  personnel  in  such  health 
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professions  needed  to  meet  the  heiltu  needs 
of  the  Natlun  '  ^^ 

■•(tjiili  subsection  (ai  of  section  .  .J  oi 
such  Act  (42  use  295f  3)  Is  amended  by 
icrilcing  out  rjasic  or  *pecla;  gr.nts  under 
section  771  or  772'  and  inserting  la  lieu 
c  lereof    grants  under  section  771  or  772' 

•  ,2.  Subsection  ibnli  of  sucli  section  Is 
.imend^  by  inserting  bjlore  or  podiatry'  the 
follJVklng      pharmacy,   veterinary   medicine 

••,3>  Subsecuon  (C  of  uuch  se.-tlon  Is 
ameided  bv  striking  out  Nation;-.!  Advisory 
Counca  onMedical.  Dent.il.  Optometr'.c,  :ind 
P>di.itrlc  Education'  and  inserting  m  lieu 
t.iereof  ■Nit.on.il  Advisury  Council  on  Health 
Professions  Educational  .\»8lstance' 

••i4i  Subsection  iduai  of  such  section  is 
amended  bv  insert. ng  -(excluding  expendi- 
tures of  A  nonrecurring  nature  r  after  for 
such  purpose' 

•  131  Subsection  ie>  of  fuch  section  is 
imended  to  read  as  follows 

•••ie)  In  determining  priority  of  project* 
applications  for  w.^Mch  .ire  filed  under  section 
772.   the   Secreury   shall   give  consideration 

to —  ,, 

••  I  U  the  extent  to  which  the  project  w.ll 
lnerease.«BrcUment  of  full-time  student*  re- 
ceivi;i<  U»«  -rainin?  r:r  which  gr.ints  are  au- 
•.hori'/ed  under  this  part; 

•  (  2  (  the  relative  need  of  the  applicant  for 
financial  assistance  to  maintain  or  provide 
for  accreditation  or  to  avoid  curtailing  en- 
rollment or  reduction  :n  the  quality  of  train- 
ing provided;  and 

•  ,31  the  extent  to  which  the  project  miy 
resu.t  in  curriculum  improvement  or  Im- 
proved methods  of  training  or  will  help  to 
reduce  the  period  ^l  required  traliung  with- 
out adverselv  ifTectlng  the  quality  t  lereof  ' 

■iciili  Section  774(ai  of  such  Act  is 
ime-iUed  by  striking  out  'and  pediatric  edu- 
cation' and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  podl- 
auic.  pharmaceutical,  and  veterinary  educa- 

Uon 

••t2>  Such  secUon  77411)  is  further  amend - 
td  by  strlJtlng  out  twelve'  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  fourteen  .  and  by  striking  out 
•National  AcMsorv  Council  on  Medical  Den- 
tal Optometric  and  Podlainc  Edvication' 
and  inserting  in  :ieu  thereof  National  Ad- 
•.  isory  Council  on  Health  Professloni  Educa- 
tional AssLstajice'. 

•,  3)  The  heading  of  section  774  Is  amend- 
ed to  read 

•  N.\nONAL      ADVISORY      COPNCtl.      OfJ      HBALTH 

PROFESSIONS    EDfCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE' 

,  4  I  Section  780i  d  i  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  N.illonal  Advisory  Coun- 
cU  on  Medical.  Dental.  Optometric.  and  Po- 
dla-nc  Edticiitton'  and  inserting  in  !leu 
rnereof  National  .Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Pr  ifessions  Educational  .\sslstance'. 

di  The  ajnendmenta  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  ascai  >ears  ending  Lifr-er  June  30. 
1969 

■  lei  Effective  only  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  section  772  of  such  Act  Is  amended  i  1) 
bv  sinking  out  subsection  ici  .uid  21  by 
inserting  before  the  perlcxl  at  :he  end  of 
subsection     bi    the   following  or    i3>    to 

plan  for  special  projects  for  which  grants  are 
authorized  under  this  section  as  amended  by 
U»e  Health  Manpower  .\ct  of  1968' 
•Part  C— Stvdent  Aid 

"STt'DENT    LOANS 

SEC.  121.  taxi)  Clauses  i2.  .aid  '31  of 
section  740ibi  cf  the  Ptiblic  Health  Service 
Act  >42  use  2941  are  e«<.h  amended  by 
inserting  except  <is  provided  in  section  746,' 
after   fund'  the  hrst  time  it  appears  therein. 

•,2i  Section  740ibii4)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  'IQeQ'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  there  of   1971'. 

■  i3)  Section  741 1  cl  jf  such  .\ct  i  42  U  S.C 
294a)  IS  amended  by  striking  out  three 
wears'  the  first  time  it  appears  therein  and 


inserting  iii  ;ieu  ;h.T.vif  on-  year'  and  by 
.idding  r>eiore  the  i>^:K>d  at  the  end  thereof 
•  ,tnd  periods  '  up  to  tlve  yearsi  u(  .idvanced 
professional  training  Including  inu-rnshlpe 
and  residences) ' 

•(4)    .Section  741iei  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows 

■le)  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest,  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  computed 
only  for  |>erlods  for  which  the  loan  is  repay- 
able at  tne  rate  of  .3  per  centimi  per  %car' 
••,5((Ai  Section  741  of  such  .Act  u  ivira^ier 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  «iil>sectlons 

•  -(J)   Subject  to  regtilatlons  of  thi  Secre- 
tary   a  school  may  assess  a  charge  with  re- 
spect to  a  lo.an  made  under  this  part  fur  [all- 
ure of  the  borrower  to  pav  all  or  any  part  of 
an  installment  when  It  Is  due.  and  m  the  case 
of  a  borrower  who  Is  entitled   to  deferment 
of  the  loan  under  subsection  ic>  or  cinrella- 
tlon  of  part  or  all  of  the  loan  under  subsec- 
tion   .  f  I     for   any   failure   to  file   timely   and 
satisfactory    evidence    of    such    entitlement 
The  ivmount  of  any  such  charge  may  not  ex- 
ceed $1  for  the  arst  month  or  part  of  a  month 
by    which    such    installment    or    evidence    Is 
late  and  ^2  for  each  fuch  month  or  part  of  a 
month    thereafter    The  schcxil   may   elect   to 
add  the  amount  of  anv  such  charce  to  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loan  as  of  the  ftrst 
day  after  the  dav  on  which  such  Installment 
or  evidence  was  due,  or  to  make  the  amount 
of  the  charge  payable  to  the  school  not  later 
than  the  due  date  of  the  next  installment 
after  receipt  by  the  iKrruwer  of  notice  of  the 
assessment  of   the  charge 

•  iki  A  school  mav  provide,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  -.he  Secretary,  that  dur- 
ing the  repavment  period  of  a  loan  from 
a  loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  under  this  part  pavments  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  by  the  borrower  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  outstanding  lo.uis  m_ade  to 
him  from  loan  funds  so  established  shall 
be  at   a  rate  equal  to  not  less  thin  $15  per 

month  ■  ^        ^,        _.rt  „- 

••,Bi  Subsection  ibM2)  of  section  740  of 
such  Act  is  further  .amended  by  striking  out 
•and  iOr  and  In.-sertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
•iDi   collecUons  pursuant  to  section  741(Ji, 

and  'E)'.  ,        w       .,^„ 

■ibMli  The  first  sentence  of  subsecJon 
,at  of  section  742  of  ---vich  Act  (42  US  C 
•294b  I  is  lunended  bv  striking  out  and'  be- 
fore t25  0U0.0OO'  and  by  ln.=;ertinz  before  the 
penc^  at  the  end  thereof  ',  ^d  $35,000,000 
each  for  the  hscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1970     and    the   next    hscal   year 

■•(■>)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion la  amended  by  striking  out  '1970'  and 
•1969'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  1972'  aJid 
'1971'.  respectively 

■•i3i  rhe  fourth  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section is  .imended  bv  striking  out  and'  be- 
fore (2  I'  and  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  '.  and  (3)  for  transfers 
pursuant  to  section  746' 

'•ici  Section  743  of  such  Act  |42  U.S.C 
294CI  is  amended  by  striking  out  1972'  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   1974' 

"(dill)  section  744ia»  1 1 )  of  such  Act  '42 
use    294d)    Is   .xmended   by    Inserting   'and 
each   of    the   next   three    fiscal   years.'   after 
1968.' 

••(2)  Section  744ict  of  such  .Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  $35,000,000'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •«46.0OO.0O0' 

••(ei  Part  C  of  title  Vn  of  such  Act  1 42 
use  294.  et  seq  i  Is  further  amended  by 
lidding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


••THANsrrR  or  rvNDS  to  scholarships 
••  Sec  746    Not   to   exceed   20   per   centum 


of  the  amount  paid  to  a  school  from  the  ap- 
propriations for  any  fiscal  year  for  Federal 
caplUl  contributions  under  an  figreement 
under  this  part,  or  such  larger  [wrcentage 
thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  may 


be  transferred  to  the  sums  available  to  the 
school  under  part  P  of  this  title  to  be  used 
!ur  the  same  purpose  as  such  vums  In  the 
case  of  any  such  transfer,  the  amount  uf 
anv  funds  which  the  school  depo.Mted  In  it, 
student  loan  fund  pursuant  to  .section  74n 
,bl  2)iBi  with  respect  to  the  amount  so 
Transferred  mav  be  withdrawn  by  the  school 
from  such  fund.' 

■•(  f .  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
.a)  (11.  (b)  (3i .  and  (ei  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  approprl.itiwns  f(jr  ii.scal  ye;irs  end- 
in*  after  June  30.  1969  The  amendment 
made  bv  .subsection  (a)(3)  shall  apply  di 
with  .-espect  to  all  loans  made  under  an 
agreement  under  part  (C)  of  title  VII  .f 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  .ifter  June  30 
1969  and  (2i  with  respect  to  loans  maae 
thereunder  before  July  1,  1969.  to  the  exten- 
agreed  to  hv  the  school  which  made  the  loans 
and  -he  Secretary  (but.  then,  only  as  to  year- 
beginning  after  June  30.  1969)  The  .imencl- 
ments  made  bv  subsection  in  ((4)  and  (5' 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  loans  made  after 

June  30.  1969. 

"scholarships 

■Sec  122  (a)  Subsection  (n)  of  section 
780  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use  295gi  is  amended  by  striking  out  ur 
pharmacV  and  in.-ertlng  in  .ieu  there  ; 
•ph.irmacy.  or  veterinary  medicine'.  The 
heading  of  such  section  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  OR  PharmaiV  and  m.-t-rtmR  ;:. 
lieu  thereof   Pharmacy,  or  Veterinary  Mcti- 

CTNE'. 

•ibi  subsection  (b)  of  such  section  i- 
;imended  bv  inserting  'and  each  of  the  nex- 
two  fiscal  %ears'  after  1969. '  In  the  first  sen- 
tence und'bv  striking  out  1970'  and  19i;y 
una  im.erting  in  lieu  ll.errv!  1972  ..no 
•1971'    respectively,  in  the  second  sentence 

••icKli  P.tragraph  d)  of  ?ubsectlon  (Ci 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  inserting  'and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years"  after  '1960 
in  clause  (D)  and  by  striking  and  '1969'  anc: 
1970'  in  clause  (E)  and  inserting  in  lie.: 
thereof    1971-  and     1972'.   respectively. 

•■(2)  The  ftrst  sentence  of  paragraph  i2 
of  such  subsection  ^ci  Is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing out  -from  low-income  f.imllies  who.  with- 
out such  financial  assistance  could  not'  anil 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'of  exception;-., 
financial  need  who  lieed  such  financial  .is- 

sistance  to'  .     ^      „   v,i 

d)  Part  F  of  title  VII  of  the  Publ:c 
Health  -Seruce  Act  is  further  amended  bv  in- 
serting after  section  780  the  following  new 
section: 

•  'TRANSFER    TO    STt.T)ENT    LOAN    FUNDS 

•Sec.  781.  Not  to  exceed  'JO  per  centum 
of  the  amount  paid  to  a  school  from  the 
appropriations  for  anv  hscal  year  for  scholar- 
ships under  this  part,  or  such  larger  per- 
centage thereof  ivs  the  -Secretary  may  ap- 
prove, mav  be  transferred  to  the  sums  avail- 
able to  the  school  underp.art  C  for  land 
be  regarded  asi  Federal  capital  contribu- 
tions, to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  .' 
such  sums  ' 

••(e»   The  amendment  made  by  subsectic 
,a)     lb).   (Oil  1.  and    id)    shall  apply  with 
respect  to  appropriations  fir  tiscal  years  ena- 
ing  June  30.  1969  The  amendments  made  tv 
subsection    (C)(2)    shall   apply    with   respec- 
to     scholarships     from     appr'-priations     for 
fiscal  years  ending  aft»r  June  30.  1969 
■  Part  D — Miscellaneocs 
stt-dy  of  school  aid  and  stt'dent  ad 
proohams 
■  Sec    131    The  .Secretary  shall.   :n  consul- 
tation   with    the    .\dvls'-TV    Councils    estab- 
lished bv  sections  725  and  774.  prepare,  and 
submit   to    the   President   and    the   Congre.-^- 
pri'-r  to  July    1.    1970,   a  repf-rt   on   the  ad- 
minl-stratlon  of  parts  B.  C.  E.  and  F  of  title 
vn    ^'f    the    Public    Health    service    .\ct.    an 
appraisal  of  the  programs  under  such  parts 
m   the  light  (  f   their  adequacy   to  meet  the 
long-term  needs  for  health  professionals,  and 
his  recommendations  .as  a  result  thereof. 
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•  TITLE   II-NUKSE    rRAINING 

•  Part    \— CoNSTKttrrioN  Grants 

■fXTENMON    n,    roNSTRfCTlON    AtTTHORIZATlON 

'■SEC    201     (a)    section   801    of   the   Public 
Ueami     service     .Act      |42     US  C.     296,      Is 

^'^''^'sor:::'^!^  authorized  to  he 
oDropriated  U  r  grants  to  assist  In  the  con- 
*?,nctKjn  of  new  facilities  for  collegiate,  as- 
:  cla  lecreeCr  diploma  scho^ds  of  nurs- 
soclate    aesr  rehabilitation    of 

;^f:tln  irc^uneTnr  such  --->^f  3^„«^S? 
for  'he  h'cal  year  ending  June  30.  1970 
and    $35  000.1)00    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 

'"."' b"  sums  appropriated  pursxiant  to  sub- 
jection I  a.  for  a  fi.scal  V"^-"  ^^^^^e  JloTe  of 
available  for  obligation  through  the  close  of 

the  next  hscal  year  '  .         .     .  ,^  ,.,  tt  S  C 

•ib)  section  802la)  of  .such  Act  (42  US.o. 
•296a  I  is  amended  by  striking  out  'July  . 
;968'   and   .nsertlng   m   lieu   thereof    Jtily    1, 

1970". 

•FEPFRAL    shsrf. 

...__  O02  section  803(a)  ot  the  Public 
Heath  ".^rvice  Act  (42  U  S  C.  296b,  is 
.mended  bv  striking  out  'may  not  exceed  50 
Pr  ce.^tum'  m  clause  ,B)  f'^^^^"-[^'j^|;,'^ 
Ueu  thereof    may  not,  except  where  the  Sec 

--es'^r'riarprSe^lwhJTh 
mav  in  no  c^e  exceed  (36  '  .  per  -ntum)  nec- 
essary m  order  to  effectu.ne  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  exceed  50  per  centum'. 

■  iNCnri^lON    OF     IRI-^'T    TERRITORY 

■•SEC     "03     .section    8431  a)    of    the    Public 
Pacific  Islands' 


■amendment     of     DEFINITION     OF     COLLEGI.XTE 
SCHOOL    OF    NfRSiNG 

■■SEC     '^04     section    8431  c)    of   the    Public 
Health  service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting 

program    of    cduc:it:on    provided    by     such 
school' 

■EFFECTIVE    DATE 

••SEC    205    The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
t^oS^Cl  and  ^04  shall^(pp:v  with^^pect^^ 
appropriations   lor   Hscal    ..ears 
June  30.  1969. 

■  ^^RT  B -SPECIAL  PROJECT  AND  INSTITVTION  .L 

C.R^NTS    10    SCHOOLS   OF    NURSING 
...PECIM      i'ROJECT    .^N^.     (NSTirVTION.L    GRANTS 

-SEC  211  section.  H05  :ind  806  of  the  Ptlb- 
Uc  HeaUh  Service  Act  ,42  US  C  296d.  296e . 
are  amended  to  read  I'.s  icllows: 

.IPROVEMENT     IK     NVRSE    TRAINING 

••  'SEC    805     I  a  I    Prom   the   sums   available 
therel^"  uom   appropriations  -n^"  secr.on 
ana  for  the  hscal  'ear  ending  June  30.  iJi)>- 
and  the  i^xt  hscal  year,  ,rants  "-V  ^^  rna-^^ 
•  o    ussist    i'Hv    public    or    nonprofit    pmate 
'  ^eno    cr.anizrtion.  or  mstinUlon  to  meet 
he  cost  of  .-pedal  projects  to  Pl'^n^  ^  f'"^^ 
r  est^bhsh  new  programs  or  modiflc.T.ions 
o     ev'^stme   programs  of   nursing   education 
o    t^'eflect  s-ignmcant  Improvements  in  cur- 
riculums    of    schools    of    nursing    or    lor    re- 
earch    •'  the  various  fields  of  nursing  educa- 
lon    o     to  assist  .chools  of   nursing  v.lncn 
.?re  m  'erlous  f.nancial  straits  to  meet  their 
c^t      of    operation    or    to    assist    schools    o 
utrsmg  wh^h  have  special  need  for  finan    a 
as^t^rance    to    meet    accreditation    require 
inentf   "to  assist  in  otherwise  strengthen- 
ngniprovmc.    or    expanding    Programs    of 
nursing    education,    or    to    assist    any    .u.h 
, gene"    organization,  or  Institution  to  nacct 
(fe  costs  of  other  special  P^«J«ts  whl :h   ^ m 
heln   to   increase   the   supply   of   adequately 
lfXe6    nursing    personnel    needed    to   meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  Nation. 

••  ■,b)    m  determining  priority  of  r"..ects 
for  whU  applications  are  filed  under  sub- 


section (a),  the  secretary  shall  give  prlorlt 
in  the  following  order: 

••  '(1)  the  relative  need  of  the  applicant 
,lf  a  school  of  nursing)  for  linancial  assust- 
ince  ^  continue  in  operation  or  avoUl  cur- 
tailing enrollment  or  reduction  in  the  qual- 
ity of  training  provided: 

■  '(2)  the  special  need  of  the  app.icant  f..r 
financial  assistance  in  connection  NVith  it. 
mereer  with  a  school  of  nursing: 

■  (3)  the  relative  need  of  the  applicant 
for  financial  assistance  to  maintain  or  pro- 
vide for  accreditation  as  a  school  o!  nursln._. 

''''•^•(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  -.vni 
increase  enrollment  of  full-time  student,  le- 
ceivlng  nursing  training. 

"•  'INSTirVTIONAL    GRANTS 

■•  'SEC  806.  (a)  The  sums  available  for 
erants  under  this  section  from  appropna- 
fions  under  section  808  for  the  hscal  year 
Indlng  ?tme  30,  1970,  and  the  next  fiscal  year 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  schools  '^'Ith  -p- 
proved  applications  as  follows:  Each  school 
S  receive  $15,000:  and  of  the  remainder- 

■     (A)    75  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 

on  the  basis  of  —  f  f„v  .in^e 

•■•(1)    the  relative  enrollment  of  fuh-.m-e 

students  for  stich  year,  and  „,^,,„p„t   of 

■■■(U)    the  relative  increase  enrollment   oi 

such  students  for  such  year  over  the  average 

rrollmen't  of  such  school  for  the  ^ve  school 

years  preceding  the  year  for  ^hl.h  the   ap 

jjllcation  is  made: 

,,tl,   the  amount   i»f   '"■'•"'"•."°^,';°'  S 

rr;Scr»%rri;trTL;r»t: 

o„  ti,?  tai.  OI  tn-  '«"'"  """*"  "'  <'""'■ 

uates  for  such  year. 

in  computing  the  increase  ^mder  clause  ^A 
Mil  r^f  the  orceding  sentence  for  any  scnooi. 
here  shall'^be  exclud..d  a  number  equal  to 
he  inc'eLe  required  by  -t^-;^'-^  ^ 
1  except  in  the  case  of  a  school  to  ^^i^h  me 
[hlrf  sentence  of  such  subsection  applies^ 

..^^^iS^^t^tr^^^^p^ 
=5^^7o.^?^essri^?car^::^ 

iant  coiitalns  or  is  -'PP-"^,-^^  "^;.Xt  ! 
Insurances  that^for^Uie  nrs    -^->  ^^-';^ 

SSf^^e^'dla^^ch^iyearthere- 

i\SSlu^h^;^i;^^^^Sr|^ 

school  years  during  the  period  cJmy  1    1363^ 

through   June  30.   1968.   ^y ^''^/^^,^Z 
centum    of    such    avenge    first-\ear    enioa 
ment     or    bv    hve    students,     whichever    i. 

(in  whole  or  in  part)   the  provision-,  of  this 
ir^SM^e^a^^^^-^o^^C^uS^ 

"  a  school  cannot,  because  of  l;-itat:ons  o 
Physical  facinties  available  to  the  school  for 
gaining    be  accomplished  without   lowering 
the  iua'lity  of  training   provided   therein 

■  •  K )  ( 1  )■  Fcr  the  purpose  of  this  part  and 
oartD  regulations  of  the  .Secretary  sha.l 
mclude  pro^^^sions  relating  to  deterrnination 
Of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  ii  a 
schco'  or  in  u  particular  year-ciass  m  a 
!^h^r  or  the  number  of  graduates  from  a 
S^  1  Z  the  case  may  be.  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  or  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
'of  student.  Who  were  enrolled  in  a  schcx^h 
or  in  particular  year-class  in  a  school,  or  were 
Saduates  from  a  school  In  earlier  year^  a 
Te  case  may  be.  or  on  such  basis  as  he  deems 


appropriate  for  making  such  determlnat  on 
and   shall   include  methods  of  making   such 
determination  when  a  school  o^  "  ye«r-cla^ 
was  not  in  existence  In  an  earlier  vear  at  a 

*^  ..°°.. ,  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  D. 
the  term  ■full-time  students"  '^'hether  such 
term  is  used  bv  itself  or  in  connection  with  a 
mnu  ulr  year-Class )  means  .students  pursu- 
!  e  a  ullltime  course  of  study  in  an  ac- 
credited program  m  a  school  of  nursing, 

•CONDI-nONS     OP    ELIGIBILITY 

•  SEC  212  Part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the  Public 
Health'  -service  Act  is  amended  by  Yielding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  ..ecUons, 

'•'APPLICATIONS     FOR      GRANTS 

•■  'Sfc  807  (a)  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  to' time  set  dates  mot  earlier  than  n 
th^  fisM  year  preceding  the  year  for  which 
a  ^rant  IS  sought)  bv  which  applications  un- 
a.f  sectc,  r  805    or  -806    for    any    hscal    year 

'"^.'br^Ssecretary  shall  not  approve  or 
rilsBonrove  anv  application  for  a  grant  under 
fmspl?t  except  after  consultation  with  the 
National   AdvlLry   Council   on   Nurse  Tram- 

'"""'•(c.  A  grant  under  section  805  or  806 
may  be  made  only  if  the  application  there- 

^°'^1)  is  from  a  public  or  "^'"P^o^^'l  Pj!^'^'*, 
school  of  nursing,  or.  in  the  ca^e  of  grants 
under  section  805.  a  public  -r^^^P^^f^^P"^" 
vate  agencv.  organization,  or  institution, 

.  .(a,    contains   or   is  supported   by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  th^ 
applicant    will    expend    In    carrying    out    it^ 
functions  a.s  a  school  of  nursing,  during  the 
f^l    year   for  which   such   grant  is  sought^ 
T^.mount   of  funds    '  other  than  iund.  for 
construction    as    determined    by    the    becre 
tarv)   from  non-Federal  sources  ^'hich  are  at 
least  as  great  as  the  average  amount  of  funds 
ex4nde^   bv   such   applicant   for   such    pur- 
^e  (excluding  expenditures  of  a  ^^'^^ 
Was   nature)    in    the   three   hscal   years   im- 
mella^ly  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  grant  is  sought; 

•■(3)  contains  such  additional  Informa- 
tion as  the  secretary  may  require  to  naake 
the  determinations  required  of  him  under 
thts  part  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
neceLry  to  carry  out   the  purposes  of  this 

^^•"■^■(4?  provides  for  .=uch  fiscal  control  and 
■^.ccounUng  procedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess t^  the  records  of  the  applicant,  as  the 
l^re^rv  may  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
b^^ment  of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
nmds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  part. 

••  •Atn-KOKIZATION     FOR     APPROPRIATIONS 

•■  'Spr  808  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
aopropriated  S35.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endmg  June  30.  1970.  and  $40,000,000  for  the 
hscarvear  ending  June  30.  IQ-^^/o^^^- 
provem'ent  grant,  under  section  805  and  in- 
stitutional grant,  under  section  806. 

...,b)  Of  the  sums  ^PPr^'P"-'^^^  ""^00 
:hah  bV "vailable  for  each  of  the  fiscal  y^ 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  June  30,  -9n, 
for  grants  under  .-^ection  805.' 


■'CONFORMING    CHANGE 

■■'^EC  213  Clause  .2,  c^f  section  843(f)  of 
•  hp"  Public  Health  Service  .-".ct  '42  i.&^- 
■■.98b  is  amended  to  read:  ',2,  in  the  case 
;f  a  school  applying  for  a  grant  under  sec- 
,„in  ROfi  for  any  fiscal  vear.  pnor  to  the  be 
'f^^nlng  of  the  first  academic  year  following 
the  normal  graduation  date  of  the  cla.ss 
;^'ich  [s  the'ent^rlng  cla.ss  tor  such  fis  a 
vear  i  or  is  the  first  such  ciass  in  such  year 
if  there  Is  more  than  one) ,    . 

"EFFECTIVE    DATE 

■SFC  214  The  amendments  made  by  the 
nrecedlng  provisions  of  this  part  shall  app^ 
^ith  respect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  bO    1969. 
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'PLANNINU     Wf.n    rlSTAl      YEAR     I9«9 

•Stc  ai3  Effective  on.v  with  respect  w 
appropriations  for  the  flsrai  year  ending 
Juno  30,  1969  section  805 1  a  i  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  dv  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  fuiU.winn  new  sen- 
tence Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  also  be  avaliable  for  «ranta  '."T  plan- 
ning special  project*  for  whlrh  grants  are 
authorized  under  this  section  as  amended  by 
thB  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968 
Part  C  Stident  Aid 
•advancid  training 

•See  221  Section  821  at  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  .42  USC  297 1  is 
amended  by  strUlng  out  and'  before  $12.- 
000  OX)  and  by  laserting  «15  000.000  tor  the 
nscal  year  ending  June  iO  1970.  and  «19.- 
OOOOOO  for  the  riscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,    a."er    :9t39 

9TUDBNT    LOANS 

Sec  222  a.li  Clauses  2i  and  '3<  of 
section  822(b.  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
\c'  42  U  S  C  297a  are  each  amended  bv  in- 
serting ■.  except  aa  provided  in  section  829  ' 
after    fund    the  nrst  time  it  appears  therein 

■,2i  a4lC'l..n  822ibM4i  of  such  Act  Is 
an»«nde<JJiy  striking  .ut  1969'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof   197  r 

•ibi.li  Section  82.1  i  a.  of  such  Act  1 42 
rSC  297b  1  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
»1  00<)  and  inserting  in  ;ieu  thereof  »1  500 
bv  inserting  to  licensed  practical  nurses  and 
in. media telv  after  preference  and  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  'he  tol.ow- 
ing  new  sentence  The  aggregate  of  the  .oans 
for  all  veam  from  such  funds  may  not  ex- 
ceed »6  000  in  the  rase  of  any  student. 

2:  section  823  b.i2)  of  such  Act  Is 
Amended  by  ^A,  stnfelng  out  one  year  and 
inser.ing  m  lieu  thereof  nine  months  and 
B'  striking  except  that  and  all  that  fol- 
ows  down  to  b-it  not  including  tjie  semi- 
'•olon  u^d  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  exclud- 
ing from  such  10-year  perlcnl  all  .Ai  periods 
.up  to  three  vears  i  of  ^  1  •  active  duty  per- 
'ormed  bv  the  born^wer  as  a  member  of  a 
uniformed  .service  or  in  service  as  a  volun- 
teer under  '-he  Peace  Corps  Act,  .-ind  Bi 
p«n.<i8  MP  to  tive  years'  during  which  the 
borrower  Is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of 
jtudv  at  a  ccllegiate  scUool  of  nursing  lead- 
ing to  baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing  or  an 
equivalent  degree,  jr  u>  graduate  degree  in 
nursing,  or  is  other*ise  pursuing  advanced 
pr-feMlonai  training  in  nursing 

3,  Setti  Ti  823  b  I  i'  of  such  Act  Is 
amended"  bv  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
it    -he  end   thereof   the   following  exce-pt 

Uiat  such  rate  shall  be  15  per  centum  for 
each  complete  year  of  service  i»s  such  a  nurse 
m  a  public  or  >ther  nonprofit  hospital  in 
":^y  area  which  Is  determined,  m  accordance 
with  regulations  -t  the  Secretary  U)  be  an 
area  which  has  a  subatAntla;  shortage  of  such 
nurses  at  such  hospitals,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anv  cancellation  at  such  higher  rate 
in  .amount  equal  to  an  additional  50  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  such  l^jtins 
plus  interest  may  be  canceled 

,4.  SectL.n  823ibii3i  of  such  Act  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  everything  which 
tollows  3  per  centum  per  annum'  down  to 
but   not  including   the  second  semicolon 

iCM  1)  SecUon  823  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections 

'■,f)  Subject  to  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, a  school  may  Assess  a  charge  with  re- 
spect to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fund  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  an  .agreement  under  this 
part  for  failure  of  the  borrower  to  pay  all  or 
any  part  of  an  InsUllment  when  It  Is  due 
and  m  the  case  of  a  borrower  who  Is  entitled 
to  deferment  of  the  loan  under  subsection 
ibi  -ai  or  cancellation  of  part  or  all  of  the 
loan  under  subsection  ib)  i3i  for  any  failure 
to   aie   timely    and   satisfactory   evidence  of 


such  entitlement  The  amount  of  any  such 
charge  may  not  exceed  »1  tor  the  first  month 
or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such  installment 
or  evidence  Is  late  and  »2  for  each  such 
month  or  part  of  a  monUi  thereafter  The 
school  may  elect  to  add  the  amount  of  any 
such  charge  to  the  principal  amount  of  the 
loan  as  of  the  first  day  .ifrer  the  day  on 
which  such  installment  or  evidence  was  due. 
or  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge  payable 
to  the  school  not  later  than  the  due  dal«  of 
the  next  installment  after  receipt  by  the  bor- 
rower of  notice  of  the  assessment  of  the 
charge 

•  igi  A  school  may  provide  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  that  dur- 
ing the  repayment  period  of  a  loan  from  a 
loan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  by  the  borrower  with  respect  to 
all  the  outstanding  loans  made  to  him  from 
loan  funds  so  established  shall  be  at  a  rale 
equal  to  not  less  than  «15  f>er  month  ' 

■,2l  Subsection  ibM2»  of  secUon  822  of 
such  Act  18  further  amended  by  striking  out 
and  iD)'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  iDi 
collections  pursuant  to  section  823iti  and 
lEi' 

■  I  d  I  I  1  I  Section  824  of  such  Act  1  42  U  S  C 
297c »  is  amended  by  inserting  $20,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
$21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1971.  after  T969.'  the  first  time  It  appears 
therein,  by  sulking  out  ■1970'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  1972'.  and  by  striking  out 
1969.  the  second  time  it  appears  therein  ,ind 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof   1971. 

'21  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
u  .amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  i3i  for  transfers  pur- 
suant to  section  829' 

"le)  The  first  two  sentences  of  section  825 
of  such  Act  '42  USC  297di  are  .amende<l  to 
read  as  follows  Krom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  sect. on  824  for  any  fiscal  year. 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  U)  each  school  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  so  appropriated  a*  the  number  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  m  such 
school  bears  to  the  total  number  if  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  ail  schools 
of  nursing  In  all  the  States  The  number  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-tl.-ne  basis  in 
schools  of  nursing  tor  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  moBt  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
data  are  available  to  him 

•ifi  Section  826  of  such  Act  1 42  USC 
297ei  Is  amended  by  striking  uit  1972'  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof    1974' 

'.gi    Section    827iai.li    of    such    Act    i42 
USC     297fi    18    amended    by    inserting     and 
each    of    the    next    three    fiscal    vears.     after 
1968. 

'ihi  Part  B  of  title  VTII  of  such  Act  (42 
USC  297  et  seq  1  Is  further  amended  by  .idd- 
mg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section 

■'  transitrs  to  scholarship  program 
•  "Sec  829  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  a  schcKil  from  the  .ippro- 
prlatlon  for  any  flscal  year  for  Federal  capital 
contributions  under  an  agreement  \inder  this 
part,  or -such  larger  periein,ige  thereof  as  the 
Secretary  may  approve  may  be  transferred  to 
the  sums  available  to  the  school  under  part 
D  to  be  used  tor  the  same  purpose  as  such 
sunis  In  the  case  of  any  such  transfer  the 
amount  of  any  funds  which  the  school  de- 
posited in  Its  student  loan  fund  pursuant  to 
section  822ib)i2iiBi  with  respect  to  the 
amount  so  transferred  may  be  withdrawn  by 
the  school  from  such  fund 

"(I  I   The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

biili    and   i2i    shall   apply  with   respect   to 

all  loans  made  after  June  30.  1969    and  with 

respect   to  loans   made  from  a  student    loan 

fund   established    under   an   agreement    pur- 


suant tij  section  82'2  before  July  1.  1969  to 
the  extent  agreed  to  by  the  school  whicli 
made  the  loans  and  the  Secretary  1  but  then 
only  for  years  beginning  alter  June  30,  196H 
The  .»mendinenti.  made  by  subsection  ibi  4 
and  subsection  10  shall  apply  with  respn  • 
to  loans  made  after  June  30.  1969  Tlit- 
amendment  made  by  subsection  ihi  sluill 
apply  with  ref-pect  '.o  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  alter  June  30.  1969  T!u' 
amendment  made  by  subsection  ibi  i3i  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  service,  .-.pecified  m  .'iec- 
tlon  823ibM3i  of  such  Act.  perlormed  dur- 
ing academic  years  beginning  .lUer  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  whether  the  loan  was 
made  befcpre  or  .liter  such  enactment 

SrHOLARSHIHS 

Sec  223  I  a)  So  much  of  part  D  01  title 
VTII  of  the  Ptibllc  Health  Service  Act  i42 
I'  .s  f  J9Hc  et  seq  1  as  precedes  section  868  is 
amended  tJi  read  as  follows: 

P*RT    D — SCHOLARSHIP    GRANTS    TO    SCHOOLS 

OF    Nursing 

•    SCHOLARSHIP     GRANTS 

•  Sec  860  lai  The  Secretary  shall  make 
grants  as  provided  in  this  p.irt  to  each  pub- 
lic or  other  nonproht  school  uf  nursing  lor 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  .mnually  by  such 
school  to  studenus  thereof. 

•  '(b)  Tlie  amount  of  the  grant  under  sub- 
section (ai  for  the  fiscal  ye.xr  ending  June 
30  1970.  and  'he  :ipxt  fiscal  ye.ir  to  e.u-V^  such 
school  shall  be  equal  to  $2,000  multiplied  by 
one-tenth  of  tlie  number  of  lull-time  stu- 
dents of  such  school  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  1972.  and  tor  each  of  the  tliree 
succeeding  fiscal  vears,  the  grant  under  sub- 
section :ai  shall  be  such  amount  ,ts  may  be 
:iecessary  to  enable  such  school  Ui  continue 
making  pi.vmenti  under  scholarship  awards 
to  studeiit.s  A-ho  initlallv  received  such 
iwards  ut  ■:  iiraiits  made  to  the  school  for 
fiscal  years  i-ndmg  prior  to  July  1.  1971, 

"'(c)  ill  Scholarships  may  l>e  .iwarded  by 
schools  from  grants  under  subsection    lai  — 

•  lAi  only  to  individuals  who  have  been 
.iccepted  by  them  lor  enrollment,  and  indi- 
viduals enrolled  and  m  good  standing,  .is  lui;- 
time  students,  in  the  ciise  .)f  .iwards  iroin 
such  grants  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvine  30. 
1970    and  the  next  fiscal  vear;   and 

'  iBi  only  to  individuals  enrolled  ..nd  .n 
good  standing  as  full-time  student.s  who  ini- 
tially received  scholarship  .iwards  ovit  ■! 
such  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
July  1.  1971.  m  the  case  of  awards  from  such 
grants  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1972.  and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

■  (2i  Scholarships  :rom  grants  under  sub- 
section lai  for  any  school  year  shall  be 
awarded  only  to  students  of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need  who  need  such  financial  .isslst- 
ance  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the 
school  for  such  year  Any  such  scholarship 
.iwarded  tor  a  school  year  shall  cover  such 
portion  of  the  student's  tuition,  fees.  bcK)k.'=. 
e<iuipment  and  living  expenses  at  the  schiK^il 
making  the  .iward  but  not  to  exceed  $1  500 
for  .iny  year  in  the  case  ol  any  student,  .u^ 
such  school  mav  determine  the  student  needs 
for  such  vear  on  the  ba.sls  ol  his  reqiure- 
ments  and  financial  resources. 

■idi  Grants  under  svibsectlon  lai  shail 
be  made  in  accordance  with  regtilatlon  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
■Alth  the  National  .Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 
Training 

•'lei  Grants  under  subsection  lai  may 
be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  at  such  intervals  .ls  the  Secretary 
may  find  necessary,  and  ■wnth  .ipproprlate 
.idjustmenus  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments  previously  made. 

■  TRANSFERS     TO     STttDENT     LOAN     PROGRAM 

■  Sec  861  Not  to  exceed  20  p>er  centum  "I 
the  amount  paid  to  a  school  from  the  appro- 
priation for  any  fiscal  year  for  scholarships 


under  this  part,  or  such  larger  percentage 
hereof  ;is  Ihe  Secretary  may  approve  for 
uch  schcx,!  tor  such  year,  may  be  trans- 
err^  'o  the  sums  available  to  the  schoo 
uder  this  part  for  ,  and  to  be  regarded  as. 
F^eral  capital  contributions,  to  be  used  for 
•  he  same  purpose  as  such  sums. 

,b.    The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

.,    shall   applv   v-tth   respect   to   approprla- 

;;;;„s   K,r   nsxal-  years  ending  after  June  30, 

1!169 

"Part    D — Miscellaneous 

definition     of     ACCREDITATION 

■sfc  '31  lai  Subsections  ic)  and  le)  of 
.ecflon  "843  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  .42  use.  'igSbl  are  each  amended  by 
Ctnking  out  an  accredited  program  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof   a  program'. 

■•,bi  subsection  idi  of  such  section  is 
■.mended  bv  striking  out  an  accredited  two- 
vear  p^gram'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
M  two- vear  program'. 

■ic)  such  subsection  (c)  is  further 
.mended  bv  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
■^  thereof  ,  ai.d  aft^r  the  l'''|8"^8f  ,f^^^!^ 
„v  section  205  of  this  Act)  ',  but  only  if  such 
program,  or  such  unit,  college,  or  university 
■.s  accredited'.  _».,„- 

,d)  such  subsection  (d.  is  farther 
..mended  by  adding  before  ^^e  Perlod  at  the 
end  thereof  .  but  only  if  such  program,  or 
luch    unit,    college,    or    university    is    ac- 

''^ef  such  subsection  (e)  is  farther 
amended  by  adding  before  the  peric^  at  the 
end  thereof  '.  but  only  if  such  program,  or 
M  ch  affiliated  school  or  ='"^»^,^°^P'l^;  °;,""  ; 
versity     or     such     Independent     school     is 

accredited'.  ,         . 

•■,f)  so  much  of  subsection  (f)  of  such 
section  as  precedes  clause  .  1 )  Is  amended- 
"  .,,)  bv  inserting  '.  or  by  a  State  agency, 
unmedlately  after  accredited  by  a  recog- 
nized body  or  bodies';  

•I",   bv  inserting    or  State  agency   Imme- 
diately   alter     such    a    recognized    body    or 

^'°^\7,  '  bv  inserting  after  Commissioner  of 
Kducailon'  the  tirst  time  it  appears  therein 
and  when  applied  to  a  hospital,  school,  col- 
•ele  or  university  ,or  a  unit  thereof)  means 
;,  hospital,  school,  college,  or  "diversity  (or  a 
lunt  ^hereol  ,  which  Is  accrecUted  by  a 
recognized  body  or  bodies,  or  by  *  State 
.vgencv,  approved  for  such  purpose  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  ; 

■,4)  bv  striking  out  or  a  program  ac- 
credited ior  the  purpose  ol  this  Act  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education'; 

■•,51  bv  inserting  •.  or  a  hospital,  school, 
college  or  university  (or  a  unit  thereof), 
immediately  alter  except  that  a  program  ; 
■  i6i  bv  inserting  '.  or  the  hospital  school. 
college,  ur  university  tor  a  unit  thereof) 
immediately  after  'reasonable  assurance  that 
the  program;  and 

•■,71  by  striking  out  by  the  school  which 
provides  "or  will  provide  such  program'. 
■  ,g,  Such  subsection  (fl  Is  ^"^l^^Z 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph,  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
Uon  .shall  publish  a  list  of  recognized  ac- 
crediting bodies,  and  of  State  agencies,  which 
he  determines  to  be  reliable  authority  as  to 
the  quality  of  training  offered. 


STtUV    OF   SCHOOL   AID   AND   STVDENT   AH) 
PROGRAMS 

"Sec  '32  The  .Secretary  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion wlt^'h  the  Advisory  Council  established 
bv  section  841.  prepare,  and  submit  to  the 
President  ,.nd  the  Congress  prior  to  July  1^ 
•^.70  .1  report  on  the  administration  of  title 
VIII  01  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  an 
:,pprftisal  of  the  programs  under  stich  title 
m  the  light  of  their  adequacy  to  meet  the 
long-term  needs  for  nurses,  and  his  recom- 
mendations as  a  result  thereof. 


TITLE     III-ALLIED      HE  ALTH     PROFES- 
SIONS    AND     PUBLIC     HEALTH     TRAIN 
ING 

•EXTENSION        AND       IMPROVEMENT       OF       ALLIED 
HEALTH    PROFESSIONS    PROGRAM 

•■Sec.  301,  (a)(l)(Ai  Section  791  tan  1  '  "^ 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  L>t, 
•295h)  is  amended  by  striking  out  and  $13^ 
500000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  -30 
1969'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ,*13  ^^0°_ 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J""^^;*"^,  ^f,^_ 
and  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.' 

••(B)  Section  791ibMli  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  1968'  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof   1969  . 

"(2)  (A)  Section  792iai  of  such  Act  (42 
TTsr  295h-ll  is  amended  by  striking  out 
W  SlSo'oi)0  tor  ^>-  «-^;  >--  -S 
June  30  1969'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereoi 
$17000600  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1969     and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 

^'^.',Br^tlon''792,b,,n  of  such  -Act  is 
amended^y  striking  out  1969'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof '1970.  .0  r' s  r 

■•(3)    Section  793  ( a  I   of  such  Act   i42LSC^ 
295h-2)     is    amended    by    striking    out    'and 
?3  50(^000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30 
1969'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof    M.oOO_ 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  -June  3a  1969^ 
and  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1970'  ,d9    T^SC 

"(4)  section  794  of  such  AC  |42  L  b_^L. 
295h-3)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  and  $3^ 
Soo  for  the  fiscal  V-r  -cl'ng  June  3a 
1969-  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  M^^OO^OOO 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  ana 
$4  500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

^^"°b)    such  section  794  is  further  amended 

^^'•"Tn  striking  out  'training  centers  for 
allied  health  professions'  and  inserting  in 
ueu   thereof    agencies,   institutions,   and   or- 

^TatTsertlng   '.and   methods'   after    cur- 

riculums';  and 

"(3)  striking  out  new  types  of 

•■  c  Part  G  of  title  VII  of  such  Act  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  section: 

■■  'EVALUATION 

'•■SEC.  797.  such  portion  °1  any;  appro- 
nrlatlon  pursuant  to  section  i91.  '92.  793^ 
or  794  fo?  anv  fiscal  year  ending  after  June 
^0  1969  as  Ihe  Secretary  may  determine. 
hut  not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
thereof  shall  be'avallable  to  the  Secretary 
or  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grants  or  con 
t?Icts)    of  the  programs  authorized  by   this 

^"(dl  such  part  G  is  further  amended  by 
adding  Infr  section  797  ,  added  by  subsec- 
tion  (c)  1    the  following  new  section. 

"  'STUDY 

""5fc  798  The  Secretary  shall  prepare, 
and  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
fess prior  to  April  1.  1969.  a  report  on  the 
KnWtion  Of  this  part,  an  appraisa  lo 
?hf  programs  under  this  part  in  the  light 
of  theif  adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  n^r 
allied  health  professions  personnel,  and  his 
recommendations  as  a  result  thereof. 

"PUBLIC  HEALTH  TRAINING 

"SEC  302  (ai  Section  309(ai  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  '*2  IJS^C^242g,  is 
amended  bv  striking  out  and'  before  S9.00a- 
To  and  by  inserting  ^S.^oaooo  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $12,000^000 
for   the   fiscal   year   ending   June   30,    19 -1. 

^"■ThM?)  section  306, a)  of  the  Public 
Health  service  Act  .42  U.S.C.  242d)  is 
amended  11)  bv  striking  out  and'  before 
$To,000000'  and  by  striking  out  the  suc^ 
ceeding  fiscal  vear.'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  and 


814,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jitne 
30,  1971'.  and  .21  by  inserting  sanitarians, 
Hiimediatelv  alter  nurses.' 

"""  'Ifsection  306, d,  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'S50'  and  in.serting  In  lieu 
thereoi  'Si 00' 

TITLE  IV     HEALTH  RESEARCH 

FACILITIES 

LXTFNSION    OF    rONSTRUCTION    AUTHORIZATION 

■SFC    401.    .a)    section   704    of    the   Public 

Health  service  Act  .42  "  ^C   '292c  1  is  amend- 

H    H,-   ttrikine  out    and'  alter    S50.000.ouu  , 

ndbvinser-lng    $20,000,000   for   the   fiscal 

ye  r  end  I  Hune^O.  1970.  and  S30.000,000  lor 

he  n  xt  nscal  year.'  after  •*2«0^>^0"'««i''„  «  ^ 
••,b.   section  705,  a,   "^  «t,ch  Act  ( 42  U.S^C_ 
•>93)    is  amended  by  striking  out    1968    and 
mserting  m  Ueu  thereof  '1970 


■  FEDERAL  SHARE 

■•^rr  402  lai  Subsection  lai  of  section 
706  o^  t^e  P  bUc  Health  Service  -Act  ,42 
U^C  292C1  is  amended  by  striking  out 
Except  hat  m  no  event  may  such  amoun 
exceed  50  per  centum'  and  inserting  in  Uet 
thereof  but  such  amount  may  not^  except 
as  provided  m  paragraph   ,2).  exceed  50  per 

'^^"^b" such  subsection  .a,  of  section  706 
IS  further  amended  by  inserting  ,  1 1  after 
■?a,  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   paragraph:  „,„„» 

2)   The  maximum  amount  of  any  grant 
shall  be  66- ,  per  centum  instead  of  the  maxi- 
mum under'.raragraph  ,  1.  m  the  c^  Of  any 
oio=<L  Mr  classes  of  projects  which  the  becre 
i^dete  mines  hive  such   special   national 
or    regional    significance    as    to    warrant    a 
?arge-  grant  than  is  permitted  under  para- 
Iraoh  fl  ,  •  but  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
^    the  mnds  appropriated  pursuant  to  s^^tlon 
704  lor  anv  fiscal  year  shall  be  available    or 
grants     n' excess    of    50    per    centum    with 
respect  to  such  class  or  classes  of  project*. 

•ADVISORV  COUNCIL  COMPENSATION 

-SEC     403     Section    703,  d.    of    the    Public 

Health     service     Act     '"..H^^.f^,  Sting 
amended  by  striking  out    »50    and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  '$100', 

"EFFECTIVE  DATE 

•SEC    404    The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 402  shall  applv  in  the  case  of  projects 
rwhl'ch'grantfare  made  -om  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  JO. 

^^^Iec  405  The  clause  of  section  101 'hi  of 
the'j'omrResolutlon  of  June  29  1968  .Public 
Lav.-    90-3661     relating    to    activities    of      he 

domestic    agricultural    ^o^»^/';!^J^f^^'^dSca- 
trram  Of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa 
floTand  VVelfare.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•,  other  than  grants,  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Stag- 
gers 1. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  senate  bill  was  or^e^^/"  .^J 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tfme.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  House  bill  H.R.  15.5.  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  m^^'hich  to  ex- 
tend their  own  remarks  in  the  Record 
on  tlis  bill  and  to  include  extraneous 

matter.  .      . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  al- 
bert. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  West  Virgmia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


24^02 
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GENKRAL     PRICE     INCREASES     FOR 
STEEI^    tOMMUNICATION      FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 

thf>  House  the  following  communication 

from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

which  was  read 

The  White  Hoise. 
Washington.  AuQUit  2.  196S 

Hon     JOHM    W     McCoRMACK. 

Spt-ak^T  nf  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Was'mngtun.  D  C 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  A5  you  know,  two 
of  ttie  Nations  largest  steel  producers 
have  announced  g--neral  price  increases 
of  abuut  five  percent  This  represents  the 
largest  single  pr.ce  increase  in  the  steel 
industr>-  since  1958  My  economic  ad- 
visers consider  It  the  largest  inflationary 
price  ir.c^ease  for  the  nation  In  this 
decade 

I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  the 
Congress  of  the  d.re  consequences  which 
would  rwult  if  these  increases  are  al- 
low«l  to  stand. 

The  first  is  a  clear  and  Immediate 
threat  to  our  .efforts  to  restore  price  sta- 
bility 

The  second  Is  the  added  danger  to 
our  balance  of  payments 

Just  SIX  weeks  ago.  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  tax  and  expenditure  i  eduction 
bi;>  Nobody  likes  to  pay  more  taxes  No- 
body likes  beli-t.ghtenmg  in  needed 
Government  services  But  the  health  of 
our  economy  demanded  strong  fiscal 
medicine 

In  signing  that  measure.  I  called  upon 
business  and  labor  to  exercise  tiie  ut- 
most restraint  in  price  and  wage  deci- 
sions 

C'early  neither  Bethlehem  nor  Re- 
public has  heeded  this  appeal  If  their 
increases  are  allowed  to  stand — and  if 
the  other  mijor  ste'^l  companies  follow 
suit — the  immediate  result  will  b«-  $600 
milion  In  increa^t'd  costs  The  ultimate 
cost  to  the  American  consumer  will  ex- 
ceed SI  1  billion  m  huhe:  prices  Ai  the 
inc'ea.>e  is  reflected  m  products  contaui- 
uiii  steel 

Acras:5-the-board  inflatloruary  price 
increases  in  steel  products  seriously  im- 
pair our  efforts  to  overcome  the  Nation's 
ba;?p.ce-of -payments  problems. 

We  have  been  makint:  progress  on  this 
frunt— and  t^le  tax  bill  promises  even 
iireater  improvement.  But  a  5-percent 
mc!>'a>e  would  be  a  clear  and  unneces- 
sary setback  Higher  domestic  prices 
would  invite  Isr^e'-  imports  of  steel.  And 
key  exports,  such  as  machinery  and 
transportation  equipment,  would  be 
placed  at  a  severe  competitive  disad- 
vantage 

This  action  of  a  single  industry  could 
injure  M  Amoricans  by  weakening  the 
dollar  both   at   home  and   abroad 

As  I  said  vesterday.  these  price  in- 
creases should  not  be  permitted  to  stand. 
Steel  proflts  are  up  This  morning's 
newspapers  reporting  on  the  price  rise, 
noted  that  second-quarter  proflts  for 
Bethlehem  were  up  47  percent  from  the 
year  before,  and  that  U  3  Steel's  second- 
quarter  proflts  were  up  79  percent 

Jxst  last  May  I  said  that.  "The  rela- 
tive sti'bility  of  steel  prices  has  been  one 
of  the  key  favorable  factors  in  our  recent 
price  record  and  it  must  be  preserved." 


This  record  is  now  in  danger.  The  Con- 
gres.s  which  has  acted  in  the  national 
interest  to  heip  stem  inflation  by  pass- 
ing the  recent  tax  bill,  should  be  in- 
formi-d  of  the  inflationary  threat  that 
the  actions  of  a  few  pose  for  as  all  The 
American  people,  who  are  now  buying 
in.surance  again.st  inflation  through 
higher  taxes,  should  not  have  another 
ux  unposed  upon  them  by  uiijustifled 
steel  price  increases. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B    Johnson. 


HOUR  Ot    MKt-lLNG   TOMORROW 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimou-s  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  tj  meet  at  11 
o  cloctc  tomorrow 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZAHONS      F(JR      THE     SEA 
GRANT  COIT-EGF.S  AND  PROGRAMS 

Mr  ROGERS  .f  Flon ia  submitted  a 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  '  H  R  13781 '  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR 
lfi363  TO  AMEND  POULTRY  PROD- 
UCTS INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr  Siieaker,  I  ask 
uiaanimou.-i  consent  tiiai  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  H  R.  16363.  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas'' 

Mr   .MAYNE   Mr  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER   Obieetion  is  heard 


GR.ANTING  ADDITIONAL  TRAVEL 
AUTHORITY"  TO  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1-147  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clern  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows 

H     Res     1247 

Resulied.  T":lat.  notwithstanding  the  provl- 
slon.s  of  H  Res  203.  NlneUeth  Congress,  tlie 
Committee  on  Public  Worlis  Is  uuthirlzed  to 
send  not  more  than  live  members  or  such 
committee,  two  majority  st.jff  assistants,  and 
one  minority  stjil  Assistant  to  such  European 
and  Ne.ir  Eastern  countrtcs  a£  the  committee 
mny  detennlrie  (or  the  purpose  of  conduct- 
ing an  investlgatlcn  and  study  of  public 
worlts  in  various  European  and  Near  Eastern 
countries,  which  would  Include  mutual  prob- 
lems involving  rivers  and  harbors,  flood  con- 
trol, highways,  water  pollution  and  related 
subjects;  and  is  further  authorized  to  send 
not  more  th.m  five  members  of  such  com- 
mittee, two  majority  staff  a»»l8tants.  and  one 
ir.lnorlty  staff  assistant  to  such  Far  Eastern 
countries  as  the  committee  may  determine 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion of  water  pollution  and  public  transpor- 
tation lu  various  Far  Eastern  countries. 


Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22. 
United  States  Code,  or  anv  other  provision 
of  law.  local  currencies  owned  by  '.he  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
nuitee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
iMrrying  'Ut  their  official  duUes  under  sec- 
tion 190id)  of  title  2.  United  States  Code 
P'oiided.  That  (1 )  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  e.xpend 
l(x;al  currencies  lor  subsistence  m  .my  coun- 
trv  at  a  rate  in  exces*:  of  the  m.ixiniim  per 
diem  rate  set  fortli  m  section  502ibi  of  the 
.Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  as  amended  by 
Public  Law  88  633  .ipproved  Oct.iber  7  1964 
i2i  !io  member  or  employee  of  saul  <c.nunl'- 
tee  shall  receive  or  t'Xi>end  .m  aiw-'int  I'-r 
transportation  in  excess  of  .wHlal  tr:insix>r*.i- 
tlon  costs  i3i  no  appropriated  funds  .sliall 
be  expended  for  the  purpoBe  of  denavuu' 
expenses  of  members  ol  .-^aid  committee  or  tt.s 
employees  m  any  country  where  counterpart 
funds  .ire  .iv;ulable  for  this  purpose. 

That  e.ich  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  .)f  davs  visited  in  each  country 
where  lociU  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  oi  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnislied  by  public 
carrier,  or  if  such  tnuisportauon  is  lurnished 
by  ,in  agencv  of  the  UtUted  St,ites  Govern- 
ment, the  identmcailon  of  the  .igencv  All 
such  individual  reports  shall  be  tiled  by  the 
chairman  with  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
minlstratliui  and  liuall  be  open  to  public 
luispectlun. 

With  the  foUowinii  commute;^  amend- 
ments: 

P  i^e  1,  line  ci  ilter  the  word  •to"  strike 
such  European  and  Near  Eastern  countries 
IS  the  committee  may  determine  "  md  insert 
:n  lieu  thereof  "Engiand.  Ireland.  Scotland. 
Germany.  Czechoslovakia,  .^uctrla.  Italy. 
Greece,  and  Turkey". 

Page  1.  line  7.  after  the  word  "works", 
strike  the  words  'In  v.arlous  European  and 
Near  E<istern  countries". 

Page  2,  line  1.  after  the  word  'to',  strike 
•such  Par  Eastern  countries  as  the  commit- 
tee mav  determine"  and  msen  in  lieu  there- 
of -Uie  Philippine  Islands.  .J.tpan.  Hong  Kong. 
Vietnam.  Thailand,  and  India" 

Page  2.  line  4.  strike  the  words  In  various 
F.ir  Cistern  countries". 

Page  J.  line  i.  iUter  the  word  •Govern- 
ment". Insert  'the  cost  of  such  transporta- 
tion, and" 

.\MENDMENT    TO    THE    CO.MMirTFC    AMENDMENTS 
OFFERED   BY    MR     M\rsl  NAC..\ 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
olTer  an  .imendmeiit  to  the  couimiltoe 
iimeiidmentA. 

The  Clerk  rend  as  iollow.s: 

.■Amendment  to  roinmlt'ee  amendments  of- 
lered  bv  Mr  Matsunm,*  at  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  On  page  1.  line  H. 
strike  the  first  word  in  the  line  'and'  .-.nd, 
after  the  word  'Turkev  '  insert  a  comma  and 
the  words  ••and  Spain" 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr.  Al- 
r.ERT'  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendments  of- 
fered   by    the    .neiitlcman    from    Hawaii 

I  Mr.   M.^TSttNAGA 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendments  was  agreed  to 

Tlip  committee  amendnunt.s  were 
at'reed  to 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr  Speaker  I  yield 
<uch  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tiiii-'Uisned  gentleman  from  Illincis  'Mr. 
K1.UCZYNSK1I 

•By  unanimou.s  consent  Mr.  Kluczyn- 
sKi  was  allowed  t  >  speak  out  oi  cider. ' 

Mr  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  sel- 
dom rise  to  addre.ss  the  House  for  any 
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.3urp:^se  other  than  to  discuss  the  ments 
S  Ve.islation  .specifically  before  us.  This 
K    iheretore.   a    somewhat    rare   occur- 
ence  and  I  hope  the  Members  will  give 
me  their  careful  attention,  for  I  rise  now 
S  defense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, its   major   legislative  committees, 
and  a  large  number  of  individual  Mem- 
ber, all  of  whom  have  been  brought  un- 
5er' deliberate    and    completely    unjust 
arack  by  a  small  number  of  individuals 
whose  motives  I  cannot  divine  and  do 
not  care  to  pursue,  and  by  segments  of 
The  press  of  this  countn'.  whose  motive 
a.Jume  is.  as  is  all  too  often  the  case  a 
.1  mple  desire  to  sell  its  product  by  what- 
X^r    sensational    misinfonnation    that 
sales  goal  may  require. 

Mo.st  of  this  attack  upon  the  House, 
and  its  Members  and  committees,  has 
been  centered  on  S.  2658,  a  bill  which 
?vould  permit  the  individual  States  to  m- 
ciease  the  sizes  and  weights  of  com- 
mercial vehicles  operating  on  the  Inter- 
i  e  System.  Within  the  last  ew  days 
a  additional  attack  has  been  launched 
against  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
nm.  I  will  deal  first  with  S^  2658. 

This  les^islation  was  introduced  in  the 
T^  s  senate  bv  122  Members  of  that  body^ 
The  senate  Public  Works  Committee  held 
.Xuntial  hearings,  and  thereafter  re 
,orted  the  bill  with  amendments  that  re 
1  ced  the  i>ermissible  sizes  and  weights 
Sfow  thos;  contained  in  the  legislation 
is  It  was  originally  introduced. 

S    "658  passed  the  Senate  without  a 
dissenting    vote.    It   is   immaterial   how 
fna^y   Members   of  that  ^dyjvere  on 
•  Me  floor  when  the  vote  was  taken.  Every 
Member  of  that  body,  just  as  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  is  notified  well  in  ad- 
vance as  to  what  legislation  is  scheduled 
o  be  considered.  Any  Member  who  feels 
disp^^  to  oppose  the  legislation  can 
therefore  be  present  to  do  so.  Obviously 
no  one  disagreed  with  the  recommenda- 
nons  of  the  senate  Public  Works  Com- 
miuee  sufficiently  to  lead  them  to  oppose 

■'Id^entical  legislation  ^vas  introduced  in 
:he  House  of  R^'P'-es^^tatives  by  myself 
.ind  10  other  Members  froni  ^oth  Parties_ 
Tlie  Subcommittee  on  Roads  held  8  days 
S  hearings  on  this  ^nd  other  highway 
le"islation    Every  individual  and  orga 
La  ion  who  asked  to  be  heard  ^•;as  given 
i  opportumty   to  testify,   indeed    we 
rearranged  the  schedules  on  several  oc- 
cas™  to  accommodate  both  witnesses 
^nd  committee  members^  Witnesses  were 

heard  on  S.  2658  throughout  these  hear 
ings.  and.  in  addition,  niore  than  a  full 
dav  was  .set  aside  for  this  one  subject. 
Everv  member  of  the  committee  was  on 
n  'tice  concerning  these  hearings:  to  sug- 
est  that  full  consideration  ^"as  not  ac- 
corded   because    the    printed    headings 
vere  not  available  at  the  time  the  full 
...mmittee  acted,  as  sonie  of  the  oppo- 
nents have  done,  is  nothmg  more  than 
an   admission  on   their   part  jhat   they 
vould    rather    read    a    P".nted   hearing 
•han  be  present  in  committee  to    isteii 
•  1  testimony  and  ask  questions  while  the 
nearine  is  in  progress.  .„hmit 

Supplemental  questions  were  submit 
ted   bv   one   committee   member  to  the 
American  Trucking  Association   and  the 
asociation    answered   the   questions   in 
ietail  prior  to  committee  action. 


I  received  copies  of  both  the  qutstions 
and  the  answers,  before  the  comm|    ^e 
action    and  I  have  no  reason  to  belune 
?Sat    other    members    did    not    receive 
them-lndeed.   I   know    that   several   of 
them  did.  A  substantial  ina:oiit>  of  tlie 
committee  favored  S.   2658;   anions   Us 
half   dozen   opponents   were   those    wtio 
clearly  indicated  they  would  endeavor  to 
prolong   committee    action    indefinitely. 
So  responsible  legislative  body  submits 
itself  to  that  kind  of  futility,  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  did  not  do  so 
in  this  instance. 

The  opponents  and  the  ^I'^f  J'^^l 
charged  that  the  members  o  the  Pubhc 
Works  Committee,  and  Ne\eial  ot.  er 
committees  as  well.  haNe  been  impropei  j 
influenced  by  contributions  made  to 
them  by  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
ton  The  cartoonists,  the  Drew  Pearsons. 
and  the  sensationalist  reporters,  are  ha w 
ing  a  field  day,  and  they  are  all.  to  put  it 
bluntly,  telling  conscious  lies. 

The  $2,000  contribution  winch  I  am 
supposed  to  have  received  was  actually 
Sto  a  separate  citizens  committee  to 
buy  tickets  to  a  dinner  m  my  hono.     I 
assume  the  tickets  were  distributed  to  as- 
sociation members  in  Illinois.  The  1966 
contribution  was  made  to  the  same  or- 
ganization. This  is  a  standard  camnaign 
conJribution    situation.    ^V.thout    such 
contributions,  no  man  could  seek  public 
office    not  even  the  multimilUonaues^  I 
speak  for  myself  and  for  eveiT  Member 
So  has  been  so  maliciously  niali.ned^n 
this  matter.  Nobody  has  tried  to  bui  my 
vote.^obody  could  buy  my  vote,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  the  meaiicr  sum  of  S3.000. 
I  support  S.  2658  and  -.viU  continue  to 
do  so  I  have  supported  with  equal  energy 
fegSation  to  aid  rncr  transportation  m 
S  Midwest  and  throughout  the  Nauon. 
iust  as  I  have  supported  and  \\A\  con- 
Unue  to  work  for  any  sound  legislation 
that  will  encourage  and  assist  m  the  ec-;*- 
nomic  and  social  development  of  the  c  U 
of  Chicago,  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  Mid- 
west as  a  region,  and  the  Nation  as  a 

'^  Prfor  to  1956  there  was  no  Federal  la\v 
concerning    the    .^izcs    and  ^^e^^;^^,  %  °J 
trucks,   or   any   other   vehicles    on   the 
roads  and  streets  of  this  countrj  .  A   en  - 
porary  limitation  of  96  inches  m  NMdth 
and  20.000  and  32.000  pounds  m  v.eipht 
on  single  and  tandem  axle.,  was  included 
in    the    1956    Highway    Act.    but    those 
Snitations  applied  only  to  the  Inters  ate 
Svstem   and   the   Congress   stated    then 
that  it  would  reconsider  those  limilations 
on   the   basis   of   an   en^nneenng   stud> 
which  It  ordered  to  be  made.  No  leiigth 
limitation    was    included    and    none    is 
Included  now.  , 

The  study  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  ^^nencan  A^ocia- 
tion  of  State  Highway  Officials.  The  re- 
Sort,  which  should  have  been  -submitted 
in  1959,  was  not  submitted  until  1964. 
It  has  been  available  for  anyone  to  read 
for  the  last  4  years.  The  permissible  sizes 
and  weights  and  the  formula  fo^  ^veight 
distribution  contained  in  S.  26a8  ^^ele 
recommended  in  that  report.  T^ey  w^re 
not   devised   by   the   truckmg   induscry. 
They  are  the  independent  recommenda- 
tions of   the   Bureau   of  Public   Roads, 
wmch  supports  this  bill,  and  the  Ameri- 


can Association  of  State  Highway  Of- 
ficials, which  also  supports  this  bil 

The  people  who  are  creating  all  tnis 
furor  say  these  limitations  would  be  un- 
safe for  bridges.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Rolds,  which  is  responsible  Jor  the  de^pn 
standards  on  the  Inters  ate  S  stem, 
testified  before  the  committee  that  In- 
terstate system  bridges  are  designed  to 
carry  these  loads  safely. 

The  opponents  cry  out  that  trucks  do 
not    run    on    only    the    Interstate    Sys- 
tlin  and  they  are  quite  --mht.  What  they 
do^iot  tell  you  IS  that  several  States  have 
le<-al  limitations  for  their  primary  and 
.c^ondavy  ..y.stem  roads  that  are  already 
hi"her  than  those  contained  in  the  bi.l, 
which  applies  only  to  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem. Several  other  States  are  up  to  these 
limitations.  Some  States  vvere  at  01  be- 
vond   ihe.se   limitations   when    the    1956 
\ci  was  passed.  Some  States  have  lower 
Urnlts  and  as  late  as  this  spring  have 
refused  to  raise  them. 

This  bill  is  not  a  mandate  to  the  States 
to  increase  their  limitations;  it  simply 
permits  them  to  do  so  if  they  wnsh  I 
have  considerably  more  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  our  ^tate  legis- 
latures apparently,  than  have  the  op- 
ponents and  the  press,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced the  States  will  continue  W  do  what 
ihev  believe  is  best  for  their  roads  and 
their  industry  and  their  people. 

The  States,  after  all,  own  these  roads^ 
The   Interstate    System   is   only    41.000 
miles.  STere  are  better  than  900,000  miles 
of  roads  and  streets  in  this  countrj.  and 
the  States  iind  local  governinents  pay  all 
01  half  the  cost  of  building  them  and  100 
Srcent  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  thcrn^ 
Once  thev  are  built,  even  with  the  he  p 
of  Federal  money,  they  are  the  property 
and  afe  responsibility  of  the  individual 
l?ates   I  do  not  believe  any  State  legis- 
fatu^e  IS  going  to  be  williiig  to  pay  an 
excessive  bill  for  highway  maintenance 
it X  the  benefit  of  the  trucking  in- 
dusti-y  or  any  other  industn-. 

The     opponents    complain    that     we 
.should  have  mandatory  liitutations  at   he 
Federal  level  that  apply  to  all  States_^  l 
believe  and  I  think  a  ma.ionty  of  this 
Congiess  believes  that   -here  respons.- 
bilitv  ran  properly  be  exercised  b>   the 
State  that  is  where  the  responsibility  be- 
fongs:  The  States  have  done  a  good  job  of 
meeting  their  responsibility  in  tins  field^ 
Sut    even    bevond    that,    a    nationwide 
Sand^dization  is  ^mpracticaL  Economic 
reauirements  vary  from  State  to  State. 
tSS^c  volume  varies  from  State  to  State^ 
?  iiancial   ability   varies   ^^^om   State     o 
State  Soil  conditions  vaiT  from  State  to 
State   and  the  life  of  a  road  varies  from 
ItSe  to  State  as  a  result  of  all  these  and 
manv  other  factors.  ...  ^  ..v. 

The  opponents  complain  that  there  .s 
no  length  limitation,  and  that  tlus  could 
be  a  safety  hazard.  The  Department  of 
Ti-ansportation  testified  that  this^^egis- 
latlon  does  not  create   safety    hazaihs 
And  what  the  opponents  are  careful  not 
io  tell  vou  IS  that  even-  State  m  this  Na- 
tion has  a  length  limitation  in  its  present 
laws    The  lowest  is  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, at  50  feet.  The  highest  is  Ne;  ada. 
at  70  feet.  ^^ 

Tliose   are   the   facts,   thus   fai.   ^uih 

respect  to  S.  2Gd8. 
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With  respect  to  the  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  the  p'.ibUcity  situation  is  equally 
deplorable  T\jnnel- vision  conservation- 
ists and  newspaper  editorial  writers  are 
dally  accusing  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  destroylnt?  the  parks.  dictatlnK 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  setting 
dangerous  precedent-^  for  similar  action 
elsewhere,  and  killin»<  off  beautiflcation 
With  respect  to  the  parks,  the  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  the  first  leKl-slation  to  help 
protect  parks  and  similar  lands  from 
harmful  construction,  m  the  1966  Huh- 
way  Act  The  further  fact  is  that  the 
House  had  no  desire  to  change  that  pro- 
tection, except  to  make  it  clear  to  a  fre- 
quently arbitrary  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation that  the  authority  granted  him 
In  the  law  was  a  discretionary  prohibi- 
tion, not  a  mandatory  prohibition 

Insofar  as  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
its  highways  and  transportation  are  con- 
cerned, r;t;ht  or  wrona  the  Congress 
governs  the  District  of  Columbia  If  the 
District  ijovernment  is  unable  to  solve 
Its  problems,  and  in  this  field  it  has 
clearly  been  unable  to  do  so,  then  the 
Congress  has  no  choice  The  Congre.ss 
does  not  govern  the  50  States,  and  this  is 
therefore  no  precedent  and  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  But  when  the  self-righteous 
castigate  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  this 
regard,  they  conveniently  or  m  ignorance 
avoid  the  fact  that  without  this  action 
there  would  be  no  useful  transportation 
system  for  the  Nation  s  Capital  And  this 
is  the  Nation  s  Capital  It  exists  to  serve 
the  operation  of  Government,  and  it  be- 
longs to  all  the  people  of  this  country  It 
must  be  protected  and  developed  accord- 
ingly 

No  man  has  worked  harder  for  beauti- 
flcation  than  I  have,  and  no  man  has  de- 
voted more  hours  to  trying  to  get  a  useful 
program  that  the  people  and  the  Con- 
gress can  support,  even  in  these  stringent 
financial  circumstances  But  every  effort 
to  make  the  program  more  acceptable 
has  been  refused,  and  thus  the  program 
remains  at  llfe-and-death  risk  every- 
tinie  It  comes  up  We  saved  it  this  year. 
just  barely  We  will  face  it  again  next 
year  undoubtedly  I  hope  the  people  who 
support  it  will  in  the  meantime  learn  the 
difference  between  the  perfect  and  the 
possible,  and  I  hope  they  will  also  learn 
that  vilification  and  vituperation  will 
not  help  their  cause 

Our  gracious  First  Lady  understands 
these  things.  She  has  worked  earnestly 
for  the  program,  but  she  is  also  wise  and 
reasonin-;  and  she  knows  we  have  ac- 
complished as  much  as  we  can  In  the 
circumstances  It  is  unfortunate  that 
others  who  support  the  program  lack 
that  understanding  and  grace  and  wis- 
dom for  i:i  their  ugly  words  and  attacks 
upon  the  House  and  its  Members,  they 
create  more  opposition  than  friendship, 
and  make  the  task  ahead  just  that  much 
m.ire  difficult 

These  parts  of  the  1968  Highway  Act 
are  important,  but  when  the  smoke  of  all 
this  publicity  has  cleared  away,  I  think 
everyone  will  find  that  there  are  other 
parts  of  the  act  of  great  significance  to 
the  Nation  I  refer  particularly  to  the  re- 
location program  It  contains  It  is  by  far 
the  most  progressive  and  the  most  gener- 
ous relocation  program  ever  enacted  for 


any  part  of  the  Federal  activity,  and  I 
believe  it  will  ultimately  stand  as  a  model 
for  all  Federal  land  acquisition  and  con- 
struction We  are  daily  accused  of  having 
no  concern  for  people,  but  this  program, 
which  will  be  financed  from  the  highway 
trust  fund,  is  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
people 

It  also  provides  for  special  programs  to 
relieve  traffic  congestion  in  the  cities, 
again  financed  from  the  trust  fund,  and 
for  the  construction  of  fringe  parking 
tied  m  with  mass  transit,  also  from  the 
trust  fund  We  are,  contrary  to  what  you 
read  in  the  papers,  hardly  so  much  the 
captives  of  the  so-called  highway  lobby 
as  we  are  the  captives  of  a  devotion  to 
the  progress  of  this  Nation,  and  the 
progress  of  this  Nation  Ls  dependent  upon 
Its  transportation  Transportation  in  this 
country  is  basically  highway  transporta- 
tion We  do  not  have  our  highway  trans- 
portation system  because  we  are  a 
wealthy  nation  We  are  a  wealthy  nation 
because  we  have  our  highway  transpor- 
tation .system. 

The  1968  Federal  Highway  Act  is  the 
most  carefully  considered  and  best 
thought-out  act  since  1956  Its  long- 
range  effects  will  be  of  tremendous  sig- 
nificance, and  the  time  will  come  when 
every  Member  of  this  House  will  be  proud 
of  his  ontribution  to  it 

Mr  0LSF':N  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  ^'en- 
tleman  yield '^ 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Mr  KtrtzYNSKil  for  his  statement  and 
I  expect  to  make  an  additional  state- 
ment on  the  same  subject  matter  short- 
ly—before the  Record  closes  for  adjourn- 
ment tomorrow- 
Mr  MATSUNAGA  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  JO  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  '  Mr  Smith  !  and  pending 
that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Resolution  124. 
would  authorize  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  to  .send  not  more  than  five 
members  of  the  commute  two  majority 
staff  assistants,  and  one  minority  staff 
assistant  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland. 
Germany.  Czechoslovakia.  Austria.  Italy. 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  Spam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  an  investigation  and 
study  of  public  works,  including  com- 
mon problems  involving  navigation, 
beach  erosion  control,  flood  control, 
water  pollution  control,  highways,  and 
other  modes  of  transportation  and  re- 
lated subjects. 

The  resolution  al.so  would  authorize 
the  sending  of  five  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, two  majority  staff  assistants,  and 
one  minority  staff  assistant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  an  investigation  and 
study  of  water  pollution  and  public 
transportation  in  the  Far  East  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Far  Eastern  countries 
visited  will  be  the  Philippines.  Japan. 
Hong    Kong,    Vietnam,    Thailand,    and 

India 

The  Committee  on  Rules  amended  tne 
resolution  in  order  to  specify  the  coun- 
tries to  be  visited 

Mr  Speaker  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1247 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ^ 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Hou.st- 
approved  a  travel  resolution  for  ihl.^ 
same  committee.  Is  that  embodied  in  this 
resolution,  or  is  this  for  an  additional 
10  Members  and  staffers  to  go  on  a 
junkef 

Mr  MATSUNAGA,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  this  is  the 
onlv  resolution  that  I  can  recall  which 
would  authorize  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  travel 
abroad. 

Mr  GROSS  I  thought  there  was  an 
earlier  one  with  regard  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr  MATSUNAGA  To  my  memon.— 
and  I  believe  I  am  right — I  have  been 
confirmed  in  my  memor;.-  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  that  there  has  been  no  other  reso- 
lution 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  is  the  first  such 
resolution  for  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works'' 

Mr.    MATSUNAGA.   This   is   the   first 

resolution. 

Mr  GROSS.  This  raises  some  ques- 
tions As  I  understand  it.  Spain  was  ju.st 
added  on  the  floor  of  the  House  Was  thi- 
an  afterthought  that  Spain  was  in- 
serted? 

Mr  MATSUNAGA,  Spain  was  included 
after  the  resolution  came  to  the  commit- 
tee It  was  added  on  to  the  list  of  other 
countries  specifically  named,  and  the 
committee  thought  it  necessar>-  to  in- 
clude Spam. 

Mr  GROSS.  Is  there  something  m 
Spam,  such  as  bullfights,  or  wine,  or 
.something  of  that  kind,  that  is  not  avail- 
able in  some  of  these  other  coimtrles? 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  I  have  conferred 
with  another  gentleman  on  the  commit- 
tee and  he  assures  me  that  they  will  no- 
go  to  Spain  merely  for  the  purpose  oi 
visiting  the  'Lady  of  Spain," 

Mr  GROSS.  Now.  what  about  Czecho- 
slovakia' Will  they  be  going  there  with 
the  present  maneuvers  of  the  Russian 
Army  on  the  borders  of  Czechoslovakia 
Would  It  be  in  the  interest  of  security  to 
permu    them    to    uo    to    Czechoslovaki.i 

now ' 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  is  my  under- 
,slanding  that,  depending  upon  the  intei- 
national  situation,  they  may  go  or  the 
thev  may  not  go, 

Mr  GROSS,  I  see 

Well,  in  addition  to  all  of  these  things 
that  thev  are  going  to  look  into,  of  Ihest- 
five  who  are  going  to  Scotland.  Germany, 
Czechoslovakia,  Austria.  Italy.  Greece. 
Turkev,  and  Spain,  this  resolution  pro- 
vides "for  a  look  at  -related  subject.s 
What  are  related  i^ubjects.  in  addition  to 
all  the  rest  of  this? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA,  Rivers,  harbors,  or 
anything  pertaining  to  transportation 
and  public  works.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  what  related  subjects  are 

Mr  GROSS,  Never  having  made  ont 
of  these  trips.  I  am  just  tr>-ing  to  find 
out  what  I  might  look  forward  to  if  I  ever 
did  take  one. 

On  the  second  page,  those  who  are  go- 
ing to  the  Philippine  Islands.  Japan. 
Hong  Kong,  Vietnam.  Thailand,  and  In- 
dia, are  not  going  to  investigate  related 


subjects.  Are  there  no  related  subjects 

"mV  MATSUNAGA,  I  suppose  that  the 
.entleman  from  Iowa  realizes  that  the 
commUtee  members  will  be  going  out  to 
SSsate  public  works  and  transporta- 
Uon  matters.  Actually,  the  phrase  "re- 
aied  matters'  is  superfluous  because 
pubUc^orks  and  transportation  would 
mclude  all  related  matters  as  well. 

Mr  GROSS,  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  study  carefully  this  end 
of  all  junkets"  resolution. 

Is  the  Hall  amendment  to  Prohibit  the 
collection  of  two  per  dlems  per  day  in 
this    lisolution?    Does    the    gentleman 

""mI-.'  MATSUNAGA,  Yes.  I  believe  it 

'^'l  will  Yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  1  Mr,  Gray  1  who  is  a  member  of 
Se  Sommittee  on  Public  Works  to  reply 

^' Mr' GRAY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Hawaii  for 

•'f  Snt  to  commend  the  .gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  raising  the  point  he  has 
Sd  and  for  going  through  these  mat- 
ters with  a  fine  toothcomb. 

I   caji   a^ure   the   gentleman  on  be- 
half oTthTcomm.ttee  on  Public  works 

^^?[^wovid"tirhours  to  explain  the 
details  and  all  of  the  justifications.  But 
ff  ?  may  I  would  like  to  explain  just  a 

''"we  ai^  spending  billons  of  dollars  of 
the^taxpavers  money  on  the  Problems 
of  wa?ei  pollution.  Highways  Flood  Con- 
trol. Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  othei  Pub 

'^n°me  united  Kingdom  there  is  a 
new  water  pollution  research  laboratory 
Lnri  Tt  is  believed  that  we  can  obtain 
valuable  information  that  can  be  passed 
on  ti  the  various  conamunities  in  the 
m.it^  States  for  which  we  wan^^  pro- 
vide  the   newest   methods   in   sewerage 

''?hT gentleman  mentioned  Czechosla- 
vak  a  Thev  have  a  new  super  highway 
inder  Slistniction  there  and  the  gen- 
tleman knows  that  in  many  of  these 
couTtries   they   are   buildng   new   super 

*"CS  over  53.000  people  on  the  high- 
ways of  America  last  year.  If  this  com 
mutee  of  five  members  can  bnng  back 
^eTew  safety  feature  on  how  to  design 
brfdges  or  other  features  of  our  highway 
SinR  program  that  would  be  helpful 
S  save  just  one  life,  the  trip  would  cer- 

^^T^e  'Semai'' mentioned    seyeral 

"?r^i?key  the  Bureau  of  Public^ads 
has  built  with  funds  under  the  AID  pro- 
gram i  new  highway  and  carried  it  to 
Istanbul  We  would  like  to  look  at  that 
Ind  see  if  your  tax  dollars  have  been 

spent  wisely. 

The  same  applies  to  Italy. 

The  same  with  reference  to  the  Auto- 
bahn and  other  various  coun  "e^  The 
same  thing  in  Greece  and  Vietnam. 

Mso  these  countries  have  problems 
havmg  to  do  with  flood  control  and  navi- 
gation where  many  AID  dollars  are  being 

^^We  feel   that   the   taxpayers   of   this 
co^try-^ught  to  send  a  small  watchdog 


committee  out  to  make  sure  that  these 
S  are  spent  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

That  is  all  that  this  resolution  does. 

^r  VrosS  Does  not  the  gentleman 
kn^w  STa?  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AffaTrs  sends  junketeers  around  the 
world  to  check  on  foieign  aid:" 

Mr.  GRAY.  Yes,  and  the  gentleman  is 
verv  exoert  in  that  field, 

Sr  GROSS,  NO.  I  am  not  an  expeit^ 
BuTthey  are  supposed  to  be  experts  m 

'""Sr^SiAY,  NOW  I  am  not  being  face- 
tiou^the  gentleman  is  an  expert  in  the 
fleldVf  foreign  affairs.  He  serves  on  that 
Smmlttee  and  has  rendered  very^-alu- 
fthiP  service  to  this  House,  So  I  am  not 
making  fun.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  we 
want  to  take  the  staff  along-and  people 
who  are  versed  on  subject  matters  and 
pr^o^gramsTandled  by  our  commutee  and 
rUonle  who  will  know  exacts  when  tne> 
people  wno  ^.^ether  it  is  designed 

to  our  bridges\re  designed  and  so  f  orth^ 

What  we  wint  is  valuable  information 

vou  can  not  get  at  home,  ,„wo   t 

i,     r-nr»^^   It  would  be  impossible,  l 

norfm^o'Lme'lo  ma.e  a  ^e»™r.a..«n 
on  It  without  lookinB  al  'l  nrst  hano- 
Mr.  GROSS.  Are  you  somg  to  la"!- »» 

^Sr^^^HArwJ"--   never   ti.ve^^^^ 

s°s^-r---ri^nC^i^3 

letting  information  for  the  Congress  and 

^^^MrGRoSTdf  not  know  that  any- 
body" ha^evt  accused  RePUb^^-^^^^. 
being  expert  in  all  thmgs-ma>be  they 

^  Mr  GRAY,  I  understand  the  question 
that  the  gentleman  is  raising  and  it  is 

S^r^^^SsS  t^P^inf  o"ut\^S^tM^ 
fs  for  th?  purpose  of  obtaining  mforma- 
tton  concerning  these  multibilUon-dol- 
frprograms  that  we  have  underway  in 

°"^e^Sstate  highway  Program  alone 
is^ing  to  cost  over  $56  billion  before 

it  is  completed  in  1974. 

We  think  we  need  to  get  all  tne 
formation  we  can. 

Mr  GROSS.  There  are  all  kinds  oi 
ex^ervSemen  in  this  country  who 
coiUdTeU  vou  all  about  the  Autobahn  m 
Srmany  or  whatever  that  highway  is 
SoTn  as  over  there-as  well  as  most 
nf  the  other  highways  m  Europe.  There 
^vpArmv  engineers  who  have  been  over 
^JilreTnd "hS  can  tell  you  all  about 
them— without  taking  a  junket. 

But  in  any  event,  when  you  get  back 

win  vou  report  to  the  House  on  the  sub- 

lect'of  "Related  Subjects  ? 

Mr  GRAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  «). 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  yfeld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

'"Sr"  speaker.  I  opposed  a  resolution 
somewhat  similar  to  the  pending  resolu- 
tSSand  lost.  I  have  no  intention  of  op- 
posing this  one,  I  think  it  has  been  ade- 


auately  presented.  I  hope  the  Mernbers 
J  ho  go  will  have  a  very  pleasant  and  en- 

^"^M^SaTSUNAGA,    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 

'"  Th"e  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr,  Al- 
bert ,  The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  Question  was  taken, 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  tiround  a  quorum  is  not 
pJesent  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  p^^ripntlv 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 

the  sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Semtl  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The   question   was   taken:    and   there 

,vere-veas  218.  nays  108.  not  votmg  107. 
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Qule 

Bock 

HAr.aen,  Idaho 

QuiUen 

Broomfleld 

Hansen.  Wash 

Rarlck 

ti.-own.  Mich 

Hawkins 

Resnick 

Burtce,  Fla. 

H-b-rl 

Rhodes.  .Ariz 

Purton.  Utah 

Heckler  MaiiA 

Rhodes.  Pa, 

Carey 

H'"  oiii; 

Rostenkowskl 

Celler 

Holland 

Roudebush 

Conre 

Howard 

Sikes 

Corbetl 

Karsten 

Shick 

Cowger 

Kmh.  Calir 

Taft 

Cramer 

K  r.rf    N  Y 

Ta.<-ott 

Dn-.  ;s,  Cia 

K;rw.in 

T-ALjue.  Tex. 

O-.ivis.  Wis. 

Kupferman 

Tuck 

Der.t 

Kuykendall 

Waggonner 

rieV.ae 

Landrum 

Wampler 

Difs^a 

Latta 

WatkJna 

r^.  ,1^ 

Lipscomb 

Watson 

Dwver 

Long.  La. 

Whltten 

Ea*ard3.  Cain 

Lukens 

Widnall 

Ksch 

McClory 

Willis 

y  o  ett 

McMillan 

Wydler 

Ex  ins.  Tenn. 

M.vOregor 

Zlon 

Fillon 

Machen 

So  the  resolution  was  a.'reed  to. 

Mr,  ADAMS  and  Mr  BELL  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SKL^BITZ  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay" to    yea  ' 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
.1-;  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FUR  rHER 


MESS.\GE 
SENATE 


FROM      THE 


.\  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr  .■Xrrui-^ton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  arrendnient  a  bill  and  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 


H  R  18264  .An  act  !o  .iniend  further  sec- 
tion  27  of    the   Merchant   Murine   .Act.    1920; 

H  Con  Res  21?  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  prlnung  as  a  House  docu- 
ment of  the  letters  of  Vice  .Adm  H\man  G 
Rlckover  relating  to  the  dlstln^olshed  .Ameri- 
cans m  whose  honor  the  V3  Nnvy  Polaris 
nuclear  submarines  were  named:  and 

H  Con  Res  781  Concurrent  re.solutlon 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment the  publication  The  Present-Day  Kii 
Klux  Klan  Movement.'  iind  providing  I' r 
tlie  printing  jf  .iddltlon.il  copies 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upnn  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'HR  3865'  entitled  ".^n  act  for 
the  relief  of  Maurltz  .\  Sterner."  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House,  agrees  to  tiie 
conference  asked  by  the  Hou.se  on  the 
di.saKroeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thertHjn.  and  appoints  Mr  Hart,  Mr 
McClell.an,  and  Mr  Fosr.  ro  be  tiie  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  aiso  announced  that  tlie 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Hou.se  to  tiie  bill  S  827  ■  entitled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails,  and  for  other  purpo.ses.  '  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  .Mr  Jackson.  Mr  Moss. 
Mr  Nelson,  Mr  Kixhel.  and  Mr  .Al- 
LOTT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'HR.  17126'  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Food  and  Agnc-ilture  .Act  of 
1965,"  requests  a  conference  with  the 
Hoase  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Elieni-er.  Mr  Holland.  Mr  Talma-ige. 
Mr  Joroon  of  North  Carolina,  Mr  .Aiken 
Mr  Young  of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr 
BocGS  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Semite  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'HR.  1.5758'  entitled  'An  act  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  so 
as  to  e.xtend  and  improve  the  provisions 
relating  to  regiL}nal  medical  programs. 
to  extend  the  authorization  of  grants 
for  health  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers,  to  provide  for  specialized  fa- 
cilities for  alcoholics  and  narcotic  ad- 
dicts, and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Hou^e  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr  Hill,  Mr  Yarborough.  Mr 
Williams  of  New  .Jer.sey.  Mr  Pei.l,  Mr 
Kennedy.  Mr  Javits,  Mr.  Murphy,  and 
Mr  DoMiNicK  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
pa.t  of  tlie  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  S  3068'  entitled 
■■An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  .■Act 
of  1964.  as  amended."  requests  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  on  the  disat^ree- 
tng  Votes  .if  the  two  H'lU.ses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr  Ellender.  Mr  Holl.and.  Mr. 
TxLMA.'GE.  Mr  Jorda.n  ul  Nortii  Carolina. 
Mr  .\iKEN.  Mr  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr  Bores  tj  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  messaj'e  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  a^irees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreein't 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  '  H  R 
13781 '  entitled  An  act  to  amend  title  II 
of  the  Marine  RcSjai>-e.s  and  Eivlneti- 
ing  De\eIopn;enl  A..-t  of   1966.  ' 

The  message  al.'-o  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  d:.sagreein'-' 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  ine  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HH 
10932'  entitled  ".An  act  for  tlie  relief  'i 
Gilmour  C  .N!acDonald.  colonel.  U.S.  An 
Force  '  retired  • ." 

The  mt-.s-sace  al.so  announced  that  tlu- 
.Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeir.u' 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amen.i- 
menus  of  the  Senate   to  the  bill    '  H  :; 
17522'    entitled  ".An  act  making  appio- 
pnations  for  the  Departments  of  Stati 
Justice,   and   Commerce,    the   Judiciar. 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending    June    30.    1969,    and    for    othi t 
purposes  ' 

The  me.ssage  al.so  announced  that  ti 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeni- 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'HR 
181881  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Tran.-- 
portation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  al.so  announced  that  t!. 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagree!!.- 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  37 Ic 
entitled  "An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  wor:;s  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes.  ' 


AlKjnst    1,    l!>f!'^ 
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WHOLESOME  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr  PURCELL  submitted  a  confereni . 
report  aiifi  .statement  on  the  bill  ■  H  11 
16363'  to  clarify  and  otherwise  amer.  . 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  " 
provide  foi  cooperation  with  appropri.itt 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poul- 
try products  in.  pection  prot,rams.  an.; 
for  other  purposes. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parli.i- 
mentaiy  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Mi 
HoLiFiELJ'.  The  gentleman  will  stat', 
the  parliamentary  inqmry. 

Mr    MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  t" 
object  to  the  filing  of  the  conference  re- 
port   on    the    -iround    that   it   is   not   .n 
proper  fonn   I  am  a  confi  ree  and  I  !'.a'. 
not  had  an  ripportunity  to  see  the  icpor" 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  That  :~ 
a  matter  tiiat  the  gentleman  should  i:.f. ' 
up  with  the  gentleman  from  Te.xas 

The  Chair  has  no  knowledge  of  ti.'- 
runierence  rei)ort  except  that  it  is  bein- 
filed. 

Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
have  the  record  made  clear  that  I  do 
object  to  its  filing  for  the  reason  that 
it  IS  not  :n  the  proper  form. 

The  SPE.AKER  \n\)  temjxjie.  Tlie  gen- 
tleman's statement  will  appear  in  tlio 
Record. 


4    PROMISING   NEW    FUTURE   FOR 

THE  AMERICAN  FARMER 

Mr     FINDLEY.    Mr     Speaker.    I    ask 

liiiinimous  ron.sent  to  address  the  House 

i„r  1   minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

inv  remarks  tv,„..<» 

The  SPEAKER  nro  tempore.  Is  there 
ubiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  Illinois? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 
Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the   Hou^e  marked   an   historic  turning 
point   that   will   open  a   promising  new 
future  for  the  American  farmer. 

In  mv  view,  in  establishing  a  limita- 
von  on'pavments.  the  House  took  a  posi- 
non  as  significant  to  the  future  of 
American  agriculture  as  the  rejection  in 
l!t62  of  mandatory  acreage  controls  for 

leed  grains.  ^  »„  on 

I  predict  this  action  will  lead  to  an 
early    termination    of    production    pay- 
inen'ts.  Tiiis  will  be  good  news  for  the 
'aimer    because    under   this   authority, 
Mie  Government  has  been  able  to  keep 
market  prices  low  and  thus  make  many 
larmers  dependent  on  Federal  payments. 
With   the    pavment-dependency   con- 
cept so  plainly  iej.?cted  on  a  record  vote 
,,f  the  Hou.sc,  tlie  Congress  by  necessity 
will  turn  to  programs  which  have  the 
,,b.iective  of  high,  not  low,  market  pnces. 
with  Government  interference  in  crop- 
land management  decisions  of  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  kept  at  a  minlmum_ 

My  recommendation  is  that  the  Con- 
-vess  tenninate  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  the  commodity  management  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
rspeciallv   Government   buying,   selling, 
und  storage  of  grain.  At  the  same  time. 
th'-  Coneress  should  fund  the  presently 
dormant  cropland  adjustment  program. 
under  which  the  Government  can  retire 
at   rea.sonable   cost   cropland.  Under  it. 
unl'kc  present  commodity  programs,  em- 
phasis can  be  placed  on  the  retiremenr 
from  production  of  entire  farms,  in  or- 
der to  achieve  maximum  results  in  tei-ms 
of  production  cutback.  Legislation  I  have 
introduced,    H.R.    8001,    would    replace 
existing   programs   for  feed  grains  and 
wheat     and   provide   a   means   of   guar- 
anteed harvest-t'ine  credit  so  ihe  farmer 
can  choose  his  own  time  to  sell  crops. 
In  the  past  3  years  I  have  offered  four 
different    payment    limitation    amend- 
ments to  farm  bills.  Beginning  May  22 
this  vear  I  began  a  .series  of  "Dear  Col- 
'eagii"  ■   letters  in  which  I  campaigned 
I  or     the     payment-limitation     concept. 
Durine  House  action  yesterday  I  offered 
a  SIOOOO  limitation  amendment,  which 
was  reiected  by  a  72  to  122  nonrecord 
vote      then     supported     Representative 
Silvio  Conte.  Republican,  of  Massachu- 
setts  in  the  recommittal  m.otion.  which. 
230  to  ICO.  established  the  $20,000  pay- 
ment limitation. 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  by  the 
newspapers  that  the  notorious  b  ack 
power  fanatic.  Stokely  Carmichael,  is 
out  in  public  again  advocating  the  over- 
throw by  force  of  this  Government. 

If  we  had  an  Attorney  General  wortny 
of  the  name,  or  an  administration  with 
the  spine  to  back  him  up,  Carmichael 
would  nave  been  in  jail  long  ago. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press,  this 
imported  revolutionary  last  week  urged  a 
group  of  Negroes  to  take  power  -with  a 
gun  barrel."  exulted  in  the  anarchy  in 
Cleveland,  and  said: 


We  must  create  the  max'.r.wm  damace 
with  a  minimum  cf  looses  .jf  black  peop.e 
And  that  is  through  guenll.^  warfare. 

Since  Ramsey  Clark  is  the  only  so- 
called  Attorney  General  we  have  avail- 
able. I  am,  once  again,  going  to  demand 
he  prosecute  this  vicious  firebrand^But  i 
do  not  believe  I  will  hold  my  breath 
awaiting  for  him  to  act. 

I  include  the  newspaper  article  at  this 
point  for  insertion  in  the  Record. 
Carmichael  Urges  Taking  Power  With  Guns 
MOBILE.  ALA.,  Julv  26.- -stokely  Carmichael 
black  power  ..dvc^-ate.  urced  a  crowd  of  ^lo- 
U^%^^  tonleht  to  Take  politicl  power 
awav  from  the  whites  with  a  gun. 
'  6on-t  pray  lor  power,  don't  beg  forpower 
take  It  with  a  gun  barrel."  ^e  shout*<L  The 
TJeeroes  aoDlauded  enthuslastlcalU .  Police 
Sm'^Xt  the  gathering  n-mbered  about 
600  About  20  whites,  including  .-e^eral 
Catholic  priests,  were  among  them. 

"We  must  create  the  maximum  damage 
with  a  minimum  of  losses  of  black  people 
And  that  IS  thru  guerrilla  ^"^^^^^;„^^^"^^: 
chael  added.  He  referred  to  the  armed  state 
of  X  black  revolution,  citing  such  places  as 
watts  and  Detroit,  and  praised  the  Negroes 
who  had  died  there.  "Look  at  Cleveland  wo 
days  ago  and  that  was  even  better,  wasn  t  it 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SHOULD  TAKE 
.ACTION  •       C  ARMICHAEL       URGEb 
TAKING  POWER  WITH  GUNS 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
i   minute  and  to  include   a  newspaper 

article.  .,     ,, _„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

tiomlowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SHAKE- 
SPEARE SUMMER  FESTIVAL 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  fv,orc 

The  SPEAKER  nro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
recently  took  up  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  bill.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee.  I  am  P^^ased^^at  there  is 
money  in  the  bill  to  provide  foi  the  con- 
t^Son  of   the  Shakesnearr   Summer 

"""Sue  who  has  ottended  the  produc- 
tion at  the  Sylvan  Theater  on  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  '-''■^'^^.'^^/^''''ZV^U7^^^s 
worthwhile  project  this  is  for  the  citizeiis 
of  the  District  as  well  as  the  Msitors  fiom 
til  over  the  country.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  education  of  the  young 
people  of  the  District  to  see  the  woiks 
of  the  "Great  Bard"  in  a  professiona 
setting.  This  program  affords  them  .hat 
opportunity.  .    .  ^ 

I  am  including,  with  the  l^rmission 
of  the  House,  the  statement  of  John  u. 
HaSy.  trustee.  Shakespeare  Sum^^r 
Festival  before  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Recreation  Board.  This  statement 
sets  forth  quite  clearly  the  accoinp-ish- 
ments  of  the  Shakespeare  Summer  Fes- 
tival. 


ST.TFMEN-T      OF      JoHN      D        H.^RDV,      TRfSTEE, 
SH-SKESlTARE     SIMMER     FESTIVAL      iNc-..     UE- 

I  ORE  IHE  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 

BOARD      IN      CONNECTION      WfTH      THE       19-0 

BUDGET  Estimates.  February  20.  1968 
Mv  name  Is  John  D.  Hardy  .and  I  am  a 
Trustee  of  the  Shakespeare  Summer  Festival. 
I  appear  before  vou  tonight  to  make  the 
Festival's  request  for  funds  lor  the  summer 
of  1969  .\ccompanving  me  this  evening  .s  a 
ladv  whom  I  am  sure  most  of  you  know  and 
to  whom  everyone  who  has  seen  Shakespeare 
•it  the  Svlvnn  Theater  is  Indebted.  The 
foundress  of  the  Festival,  a  trustee,  and  its 
artistic     director-Mrs.     Ellie     Chamberlain 

"^Before  talking  about  I  he  Festival,  its  ac- 
complishments, and  future  plans.  I  wou.c 
Mke  to  p.xnt  out  that  the  appropriation  we 
received  through  the  Department  of  Recrea- 
tlon  for  last  summer's  production  of  Hamlet 
imounted  to  less  than  15 -  of  our  budget. 
The  major  source  of  the  Festivals  income 
was  and  will  continue  to  be  private.  Last 
vear  our  contributions  from  the  public  more 
than  tripled.  Our  membership  Increased  from 
75  to  over  400.  And  we  were  also  able  to 
raise  funds  through  a  benefit  held  at  the 
Apex  Theater  last  March. 

I  bel'eve  these  facts  clearly  demon.<?tr..te 
that  The  Festival  has  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
oort  within  the  community,  and  is.  there- 
fore, a  significant  part  of  the  District's  sum- 
mer cultural  life.  tio.^i,t 
Last  summer's  production  of  Hamkt 
marked  the  continuing  growth  of  the  Festiva. 
as  one  of  the  leading  events  of  community 
interest  as  well  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
artistic  attractions  offered  to  the  many  people 
who  visit  our  nation's  capital. 

Upwards  of  slxtv  thousand  people,  resi- 
dents of  the  District  and  Us  environs,  as  well 
is  visitors  from  the  .-several  states  and  abroad. 
were  able  to  enjov  free  of  charge  this  time- 
less Shakespearean  tragedy  in  the  natural 
surroundings  of  the  Sylvan  Theater. 

-vnisticailv.  clue  ;n  Large  measure  to  .he 
efforts  and  theatrical  msiphts  of  Mrs.  Galid,^. 
■he  Festivil-E  production  of  Hr.m'.et  attained 
■ai  fven  ;;;nher  deuree  of  professlonal.sm 
than  Its  previous  productioi.s.  The  play  it- 
self was  the  most  challenging  we  had  ever 
undertaken.  The  internationally  "lebr^^^^ 
Shakespearean  actor  and  director.  Mr.  Pr..Up 
Burton,  directed.  Proless.cn.il  actors,  all  o. 
whom  had  Broadway  or  Television  crea..s, 
were  cast  m  the  leading  roles.  .\na  a  pro- 
'ession.il  technical  crew  was  engagea  to  do 
'the    required    stage    -^htmg    and    amp.ifica- 

"T''  of  ih's  we  were  able  to  .accomplish  in 
isefwith  ..n  operating  budeet  of  about  forty 
♦h-isand  dollars.  And  i^  I  have  said,  the 
D -strict  Government  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  provided  about  1-  -  oi 
'his  amount 

Our  plans  for  the  comine  summer  are^ol 
co.rse     ..ireadv    underway.    We    confident  y 
exnect    that    the    Festival    will    continue    to 
grew   along  the  lines  it  has  in  the  past.  In 
dd  tion   to   producing   Theater   of   an   even 
■•u'her    professional    standard,    however,    we 
■.  ^rVve   that    the   Festival    should   make    an 
tvn   heater   elfort    to   interest    the    citizer^ 
of  the  D.stnct.  especially  the  young  people^ 
Tu  uur  productions.  We  also  believe  that  the 
Festival   should   become   more    ac.ve   .n   re 
luted    activities   which    add    to    the   cu-tar.U 
en-  ch  n".:  ..nd  entertainment  of  the  people 
who  rvt"  -.r.   Washington.   Consequently,   we 
^re  exploring  a  number  of  possibilities  such 
;=     n^oviding     bus     -ransportaticn     '.o     the 
Festfv-al  from  various  neighborhoods  in  the 
.ou-hwest.  southeast,  and  northeast  sections 
c.f  The  citv.  We  are  also  studying  the  possi- 
bin    Jf   using   our   talent   and   facilities   to 
provide      additional     entertainment      o.      a 
theatrical    nature   for   the   young   people    in 

'^These'c'fforts  for  the  coming  summer  do. 
n/.o!'se  °equire  .  higher  budget,  and  we 
hive  .'lanned^a  cordingly.  Next  year  will  re- 
quire an  e'en  larger  expenditure  on  our  part 
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and  for  that  reason  I  am  tonight  requesting 
from  the  District  Government  through  the 
Department  r>{  Recreation  125.000  for  the 
summer  nf  19fl9 

Briefly  ajiriw  me  to  summarise  the  reasons 
why  we  are  aaltlng  for  this  increased  amount. 
Ff<C  cf)aus  m  the  theatre  <u  elsewhere  are 
rising  It  IS  just  not  poMlDle  to  engage  pro- 
fesslonai  people  at  the  same  salaries  we  have 
In  the  past  I  might  add.  however  that  we 
are  still  able  to  obtain  actors  at  salaries  far 
beUiw  the  Equity  scale  for  comparable  sum- 
mer productions 

Second  we  must  continue  to  strive  for  an 
even  higher  degree  of  professionalism  This 
means,  among  other  things,  increased  pro- 
duction cists  In  case  anyone  here  thuiKs 
orir  attempts  to  approach  the  highest  prr.- 
ductlon  standdj-ds  consistent  with  funds  and 
talent  available  is  unnecessary,  let  me  as- 
sure him  to  the  contrary  The  audiences  of 
this  country  have  grown  accustomed  to  the 
professionalism  ■  f  television  and  the  movies 
C'in.se<)uent;v  if  the  Festival  is  ■.(>  attract 
this  same  audience  It  must  ofler  them  enter- 
tainment of  a  professional  caliber 

Th\r(i  \n  striving  for  higher  pnxluction 
stanctoffds  and  artlaUc  achievement  the  Fes- 
tival naust  increase  its  capital  expenditures 
M'ire  lighting  and  sound  equipment  as  well 
as  other  miscellswieous  equipment  will  be 
required 

And  flna'ly  our  efTorts  to  bring  the  PesU- 
val  to  more  and  more  young  people  m  the 
District  will  add  expenses  which  we  have 
heretofore  not  had 

I  would  conclude  by  emphasizing  that  the 
»J5  OOO  I  am  requesting  for  the  simimer  of 
1969  will  stl'.I  represent  only  a  small  propor- 
uon  of  the  money  we  expect  to  spend  for 
that  season  We  at  the  Festival  ,ire  conBdent 
that  as  m  the  past,  public  participation  and 
»upp<irt  win  grow  along  with  us  But  finan- 
cial assist:ince  from  the  District  Guvernment 
is  also  viral  if  we  are  to  have  the  necessary 
flexlbllitv  to  implement  our  plans  This  con- 
cludes my  prepared  statement  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
have 


ADMINISTRATIVE  LEAVE  FX3R  FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES  UNDER  CONDI- 
TIONS OF  SEVERE   WE-ATHER 

Mr  HENDERSON  Mr  Spfuker  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent,  to  address  rhe  House 
for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarlts 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob'ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina^ 

There  wa.s  no  objection 

Mr  HENDERSON  Mr  Spealcer  con- 
siderable evidence  has  evolved  that  the 
procedure.s  among  and  between  the  var- 
ious agencies  and  departments  for  releas- 
ing Federal  employees  when  hazardous 
weather  conditions  prevail  have  been  in- 
consistent and  uncoordinated 

The  Honorable  C'-.^tnE  Pepper  and  the 
Honorable  Dante  B  Fascell.  both  Con- 
gressmen from  the  State  of  Florida,  first 
brought  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  fallowing  a  severe  hurricane  m 
their  districts  The  burden  of  the  evi- 
dence was  that  in  the  same  general  area, 
Federal  employees  were  being  released  at 
different  times  even  though  there  had 
been  ofBcial  warnings  of  unminent  dan- 
ger of  hurricanes 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  this  mat- 
ter In  the  fall  of  1967  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Manpower  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Con^mlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  It  developed  that  the  problem 
was  not  Imv.ced  only  to  those  areas  of  the 
country  susceptible  to  hurricanes,  but  to 


areas  that  experience  floods,  tornadoes, 
snow  and  ice  storms,  and  other  hazard- 
ous weather  conditions  Stones  of  home- 
going  employees  bein«  stranded  and 
finally  being  rescued  by  airlift  or  emer- 
gency vehicles  were  given  as  examples  of 
the  result.s  of  belated  releases  Further, 
testimonv  adduced  that  there  were  con- 
flicting procedures  in  handlinn  leave  un- 
der these  conditions  among  the  various 
agencies  and  departments 

The  law  now  provides  that  with  certain 
exceptions  employees  shall  be  excused 
from  duty  without  loss  of  pay  or  charge 
to  leave  whenever  the  Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration— the 
Weather  Bureau- -has  officially  issued 
warning  that  inherently  dangerous 
weather  conditions  are  imminent  The 
rub  came  because  there  was  a  total  lack 
of  uniformity  and  local  agency  heads  in- 
dependentlv  made  decisions  on  whether 
or  not  to  relea.se  employees,  or  when  to 
release  them,  or  whether  annual  leave 
should  be  charged 

The    need    for    coordinated,    uniform 
group  dlsmi.s.sals  of  Federal  employees  In 
affected  areas  throughout  the  Nation  was 
apparent    Officials  of   the  Civil  Service 
Commi.sslon    te.sllfled    that    they    recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  coordinated  ac- 
tion and.  agreed  that  employees  excu-sed 
because  of  hazardous  weather  should  not 
be  charged  leave  or  lo.se  pay    However, 
these  Commission   officials   were  of   the 
opinion   that   ample   administrative   au- 
thority existed   to  rectify  the  situation, 
and  that  legislation    therefore,  was  not 
necessan  and  might  even  be  imprudent 
The  officials  further  testified  that  plans 
had  been  inaugurated  to  make  use  of  the 
nearly    100    existing    Federal    executive 
boards  and  associations  throughout  the 
Nation  to  take  coordinated  action  m  de- 
ciding when  to  dismiss  employees  under 
adverse   weather  conditions    The  hear- 
ings closed  on  this  note  and  I  requested 
a  progress  report  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion 

I  have  now  received  that  re[X)rt  advis- 
ing that  Federal  Establishments  have 
been  directed  to  ^et  up  coordinated 
procedures  through  their  local  boards 
and  associations  and  to  forward  wntten 
statements  of  procedures  and  policies  to 
the  Commission  I  was  advised  that  to 
dale  policv  statements  have  been  received 
from  all  13  of  the  Federal  executive 
boards,  which  are  located  in  the  major 
centers  of  Federal  employment,  and  from 
approximately  one-third  uf  the  84  Fed- 
eral executive  associations,  which  are  lo- 
cated in  centers  with  lesser  Federal 
populations  Those  employment  centers 
alreadv' covered  bv  coordinated  dlsmis.sal 
p.Micie"s  conUin  about  1.250,000  Federal 
employees  The  Commission  is  currently 
following  up  with  the  remainmk;  asso- 
ciations 

A  review  of  several  of  these  policy 
plans  indicates  that  they  ai-e  workable 
and  flexible  enough  to  cope  with  the 
variety  of  weather  conditions  peculiar  to 
various  sections  of  the  Nation  In  sub- 
stance. the.se  plans  call  for  coordination 
among  the  \arlous  Federal  activities  in 
a  given  area,  say  Miami,  or  Philadelphia 
or  Honolulu,  in  releasing  employees,  fol- 
lowing consultation  among  the  leading 
Federal  officials  in  the  immediate  area 


on  the  basis  of  all  the  information  ob- 
tainable Becau.se  of  the  great  variety  of 
local  conditions  and  the  necessity  for  dil- 
ferent  policies  for  different  locales.  I  am 
reasonably  convinced  that  this  matter 
IS  not  one  to  legislate,  but  is  one  when 
local  policies  based  on  local  conditio;  - 
IS  the  best  approach. 

I  believe  that  boUi  Mr.  Pepper  and  M: 
P'AscELL  are  to  be  commended  for  bniit!- 
mg  this  problem  to  attention  and  that 
John  \V  Macy.  the  Chalnnan  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  is  al.so  to  be  com- 
mended tor  coming  up  with  what  appear^ 
U)  be  a  satisfactory  solution. 


MISUSE  OF  DEFENSE  PROCURE- 
MENT PROCEDURES 

Mr     ROONEY    of    Penn.sylvania     Mi 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revi.M> 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  includ.' 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
St)eaker.  for  .some  time  I  have  been  i:.- 
vestigatlng  what  to  me  appears  to  be  ,• 
kiross  misu.se  of  defense  procuremei.' 
procedures  by  the  Navy  Ships  Parts  Con- 
tinl  Center  of  Mechanicsburg.  Pa 

The  matter  involves  two  different  con- 
ti-acUs.  one  of  them  purportedly  issued 
under  emergency  procurement"  con- 
ditions for  the  .same  item— a  breechblock 
lock  for  an  MK-12.  22  mm  aircraft  liun 
One  of  these  contracts  i.ssued  under  rou- 
tine and  ordinary  procurement  prcx'. - 
dures  was  awarded  to  a  low  bidder  .it 
a  ()Uoted  price  of  $37  75  per  piece.  The 
second  contract,  i.ssued  30  days  later  ow 
■A  negotiated  bid.  was  awarded  to  an- 
other tii-m  at  a  price  nearly  three  times 
higher  for  the  identical  item 

This  little  .scheme — and  my  investlca- 
ilon  convinces  me  that  a  .scheme  was  in- 
volved—will  cost  American  taxpayers 
SI  18.760  for  a  padded  contract.  This  is 
mexcu.sable  to  .say  the  least. 

What  Is  even  more  disconcerting  is 
the  possibility  that  the  company  which  is 
going  to  collect  this  SI  18.760  windfall 
profit  mav  at  this  ver>-  moment  be  in 
default  of  contracts  totaling  multi-mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  manufacture  if 
bomb  casings 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretar>-  of  the 
NavA-  and  to  the  Government  Account- 
ing Office  requesting  a  full  Investlgatlor. 
not  only  of  this  specific  instance  but  also 
of  the  Navy's  general  use  of  -emcrgencv 
procurement"  contract  award  proce- 
dures. 

Mv  letters  to  the  General  Accounting 
Otf.ce  and  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Naw 
oullinuig  the  matter  in  more  detail,  a- 
well  as  .several  other  pieces  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  low-bid  contract 
holder  and  the  Na\-y  Ships  Parts  Control 
Center  at  Mechanlcsburg  are  certain  to 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  who  like 
mv.self  want  to  provide  nece.s.sary  funds 
for  defense,  but  not  surplus  funds  for 
tfet-fat  conspiracies 

I  request  that  this  .series  of  letters  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
They  point  up  a  number  of  veiT  serious 
questions    which    require    detailed    and 


well -documented  explanations  and  firm 
action  to  discipline  those  individuals  re 
sponsible    for    gross    misuse    of    public 
funds. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC  August  1. 1968. 
Hi'ii   Elmer  B  Staats. 
CuTupf^olicr  General. 
Qrnfral  .Accounting  Olficc. 
Wa\h\nQton,  D  C . 

DEAR  MR    staats:   Enclosed  lor  your  con- 
uderailon  is  a  Lopv  of  a  letter  I  have  Just 
m  io°he  secretary  of  the  Navy  requesting 
n  investigation  of  the  Navy's  use  of  emer- 
'encv    prl-urement    procedures    m    general 
^!na    specifically,  an  investigation  of  a  con- 
act    award    made    May    13,    1968    for    2000 
B  eechlock  locks  MK-12  20mm  Aircraft  Ouri. 
T  earnestly   urge   that   you   begin   an   im- 
mediate investigation  of   the  circumstances 
rroundlng     the    award     of     this     contract 
.'peUed  out  in  considerable  detail  In  the  en- 

"TairspeclficaUy  that  you  seek  answers  to 
the  lourteen  questions  contained  In  the  let- 
ter It  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerelv  yours. 

Fred  B  Rodney, 
Mevxber  oj  Congress. 


Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C..  August  1,  1968. 
Hon  Pavl  R   Ignatius.  ..  „,  ♦h^ 

Icrreturv  of  the  Sary.  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Narv.  Washington.  D.C. 
DEAR  MK.  secretary:   This  is  to  ask  S'our 
immediate     investigation     of     a    negotiated 
N.wy    contract    issued    under    ^he    guise    or 
Jmergencv  procurement"  and  which  Is  about 
•o^os?  the  Naw  Department  and  the  Amer- 
:rr  taxpayer  liearly  three  times  more  than 
■  ecessarv     This    contract    award,    at    a    rate 
■■^ost  three  times  that  of  an  existing  con^ 
•ract  for  the  same  item,  represents  a  waste 

'iMm' simultaneously  contacting  the  Gov- 
ernment  Accounting  Office   to  "q^^y'^^^ 
•ull  n-.vestigation  be  made  of  this  contract 
.  d  of   the   Navv's  use   of   ■emergency   pro- 

::ufemenf'  contract  -"c^-,  ™«  P-^Sre 
<  ontract   I  leel.  is  an  example  of  gross  abuse 
!     emergencv  procurement  authorization. 
I-he  circumstances  are  as  follows, 
.subject:  Breechblock  locks  for  the  1^-1/; 
oMM  .-Urcralt  Gun  being  Procured  by  the 
X-.vv  Ships  Parts  Control  Center.  Mechanlcs- 
b   rg   Pennsvlvania.  under  two  separate  con - 
-lets   part  NO.  is  FSN-4A1005-HDB-5380. 

^'uTcrb'reechblock  locks  have  not  been 
manufactured  lor  the  Navy  for  a  period  ex- 
■^eding    nve    vears.    When    last    produced. 
•■  'nufacture   was   done   at   the  Nava     Ord- 
• 'ace    Plant     iNOPi.    York.    Pennsylvania. 
•dacl  itv  was  sold  to  American  Mach  ne 
nd  Foundry  company  lAMF,  -the  Interim 
.lanuary-February     of    /967-^^'^;^^  ^m- 
.v^arded  a  design  contract  to  tHe  York  Dlvi 
: .  ,u  of  AMF  for  redesign  of  the  breechblock 
ck  and  production  of  10  sample  pieces.  Re- 
■  eslgn  basically  involved  a  change  o  J^"" 
Mal    used    in    manufacture    of    the    item.    (I 
derstand  that   45  breechblock  locks  were 
:;;;^"ce^   by   York  AMF.   1°   °t   which  were 
-elected  lor  submission  to  the  Navy.  Five  oi 
■ose  were  found  acceptable  by  the  NavyO 
■n-;^    p^ece    IS     Identified    as    Drawing    No. 

^'.lanuarv-Fe'.ruary    of     1968:     Navy    deter^ 

lined  that  I'  r.eeded  2.400  breechblock  lock^ 

r     he    \UC-12     20   MM   Aircraft   Gun.   and 

,,Tsted     .notice    at    the    Navy    Ships    Parts 

L-ontrcl  Center.  Mechanlcsburg.  that  it  was 

'eBOtiatmg   :-   contract   for  their  productloii 

:.;.uh  Vrrk^AMF   inquiries  '^y°ther  potential 

:n:uu.facturer.   led   to  "fusal   by   NSPCC    .o 

release   design    of    the    piece    to   firms   other 

ihan  York  AMF 


March  5  1968:  After  surreptitiously  secur- 
ing the  design  drawing,  two  competitor  nrms 
submitted  bids  in  addition  to  that  nego- 
?S  with  York  AMF.  Although  I  have  not 
learned  exact  dollar  amount  of  ^l\e  nego- 
tiated AMF  bid.  It  was  in  excess  ^>f  *100  P" 
piece.  One  of  the  competitor  hrms.  Newbould 
Tool  Co..  inc.,  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  sub- 
mitted a  bid  of  $37.75  per  piece  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  third  bid  ... 

April  12  1968:  After  a  38-day  period  during 
which  the  manufacturing  capability  and 
financial  resources  of  the  Newbould  Tool  Co. 
were  studied  and  approved,  a  contract  lor 
production  of  2.400  breechblock  locks  v^as 
Awarded  Newbould  on  the  basis  of  its  low 
bm.T^at  contract  Is   identified   as   N00104- 

go   (2 4695 

May    13     1968:    Apparently    without    prior 
announcement,  another  contract  for  produc- 
tion of  2,000  breechblock  locks  for  the  MK- 
12  was  awarded  this  date  to  York  -\MF.  This 
conu^tidentlficatlon   is   N0010*^8^C-4759^ 
Per  piece  price  of  this  contract  is  $97  13  with 
delivery  of  125  pieces  per  week  to  commence 
August  10  and  end  December  10.  according 
to  Capt   L.  O.  Larson  Jr  ,  Contr.-.ctlng  Officer. 
NSPCC     Mechanlcsburg.    This    contract    was 
issued  under  'emergency  procurement'    pro- 
cedures but  without  the  'DX"  terms  for  ac- 
celerated dellverv  which  generally  are  imple- 
mented when  emergency  procurement  is  nec- 
essary Without  the  -DX"  designation,  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  these  pieces  was 
secured  under  a  10-week  delivery  order,  ex- 
ictlv    as    the    routine    contract    which    was 
awarded  the  Newbould  firm  Thi.s  period  could 
have  been  cut  to  two  weeks  if  a  true  emer- 
eencv  had  existed 

June  21    1968:  Newbould  Tool  Co    Inc  .  de- 
livered   to'   Dahlgren,    Va  .    Testing    Grounds 
hree    sample    pieces    for    testing     Contract 
specifications  required  that  '^^e  breechblock 
locks  pass  a  test  of  2.000  gun  hr  ngs    These 
tests  submitted  the  breechblock  f'^^'f  ^.- 
000  firings  and  Newbould's  officials  who  ob- 
served  the   firings  were  ..dvlsed  orally  their 
pieces  were  approved.  Written  notice  of  ap- 
proval, which  was  to  follow,  was  not  received 
as  of  Julv  27.  1968.  It  should  be  noted    .oo. 
that  Newbould.  during  manufacture  of  the 
samnles  for  pre-production  testing,  discov- 
ert an  error  in  the  specified  design  and  made 
the  correction  in  one  of  the  three  pieces  pro- 
duced f°r  testing.  That  corrected  piece  is  the 
one  selected   for  manufacture 

Mr  S^retarv.  on  repeated  occasions  .mce 
Mav  13  1968.  Newbould  Tool  Co  attenipted 
fo  cornmunlcate  with  Capt  Larson  relative 
o  the  handling  of  this  so-called  .'emcrgen- 
cv procurement"  contract  and  to  nave  clar  - 
fied^some  of  the  great  many  curious  aspecs 
of  this  entire  matter.  Not  until  after  my  of- 
fice rna^e  some  inquiries  about  the  contract 
awarded  York  AMF  did  Capt  Larson  give 
Newbould  an  acknowledgement. 

Bemuse    the    procedures    JoUowed    are    so 
ouuageo^ly  contrary  to  sound  Procuremen 
oractlces    I  request  that  you  initiate  a  fu.. 
fnvLtSation    which    will    provide    me    with 
answers  to  these  specific  questions: 
Twhy  has  the  Navy  not  purchased  any 
breechblock  locks  for  the  MK-12.  20  MM  Mr- 
craft   Guns   for   a   period   of   n^°re   than   five 
years  preceding  the  contract  awards  of  April 
and  Mav  of  1968?  Did  the  Navy  have  ..n  in- 
ventory of   these  pieces  sufficient  to  carry  it 
through  this  period?  ,    ,     ,     *^, 

2   What  inventory  oi  breechblock  locks  for 
the  MK-12  does  the  Navy  have  at  the  present 

^'Twhen  was  the  onelnal  requisition  for 
2.400  breechblock  locks  issued  by  -^e  Nav-al 
Mr  systems  Command?  :  Please  suppU  a  copv 
of  the  requisition  order.) 

4   When  was  the  requisition  for  emergenc> 
procurement  of  2.000  >^reechblock  locks  issued 
and  bv  whom?  .Please  supply  ^^^  ">?>  f^^;^ 
requisition  order  )  What  prompted  this  emer 
gen^v  need  to  develop  .30  days  after  award  of 
a  routine  contract  for  the  same  item? 

5.  If  emergency  procurement  of  the  aaai 


tlonal   2  000   pieces   was   justifiable,   why   did 
the  N  ivy  not  cooperate  with  the  original  con- 
tractor 'who   was   willing   to   produce   these 
Items  for  onlv  S37  75.  to  expedite  production 
of  the  order?  This  could  have  been  done  by 
(1)    amending  the  original  contract  to  cover 
the  2  000  additional  pieces.    i2)    by  assuring 
that  preprod  approval  was  given  promptly  In 
writing  after  the  June  21   test-firing  at  Dal- 
gren     Virginia,   and    (3)    by   assigning   'DX' 
stilus   to   the   original   contract    In   order   to 
secure   prompt   delivery   of   the   material    for 
production.    (Newbould  could  be  in   produc- 
tion now.  meeting  the  Navy's  emergency  need 
If  one  exists,  at  the  $37  75  price  ) 

6  How  was  It  possible  for  the  Navy  Ships 
Parts  Control  Center  at  Mechanlcsburg  to 
■audit"  both  the  Newbould  and  York  AMP 
prices  for  the  same  Item  and  declare  both 
pjices  appropriate"  when  the  latter  was 
more    than    250    percent    higher    than    the 

former? 

7  Whv  when  NSPCC  began  negotiations 
with  York  AMF  for  the  original  2.400  piece 
contr.act  were  Newbould  and  at  least  one 
other  prospective  bidder  refused  copies  of  the 
design  drawing  which  was  nece.ssary  m  order 
to  submit  bids? 

8.     When     the     emergency     prrx-urement 
requisition  was  issued,  why  did  Capi.  Larson 
and   his  staff  not  seek   to   negotiate   for  the 
production  of  the  2.000  additional   units  by 
the  lowest  bidder   on  the  original  contract? 
9    What  Is  the  current  sUUus  of  the  multl- 
mlUion  dollar  defense  contracts  now  held  by 
American  Machine  and  Foundry  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  bomb  ciusmgs?  How   many  such 
contracts   are   currently   being   performed   or 
have  been   awarded   to  AMF  and   is  AMF  in 
default    on    ..ny    of    these   contracts    and    to 
what  degree? 

10  If  AMF  Is  m  default  on  contracts  to 
supplv  bomb  casings,  and  I  am  advi.sed  that 
It  is  how  could  York  AMF  pass  the  produc- 
tion capablhtv  and  financial  stability  tests 
to  secure  this  additional  contract? 

11  If  AMF  IS  :n  default  on  contracts  to 
supplv  bomb  caslnes.  what  penalties  are  be- 
ing applied  by  the  Navy  Department  or  any 
other  federal  agencv  or  department? 

12  Does  York  AMF  have  the  production 
capabilltv  to  meet  the  delivery  terms  of  this 
breechblock  lock  contract  without  default- 
ing on  U  or  on  any  of  the  other  existing 
.\MF  contracts? 

13  Capt  Larson  has  advLsed  Newbou.d 
that  he  ■•deliberately"  excluded  them  from 
consideration  lor  the  emergency  procurement 
because  York  AMF  already  had  pre-produc- 
tion approval  for  its  item  on  the  basis  of  the 
earlier  design  contract-  He  contended  that  he 
was  saving  120  days  by  negotiating  with 
York  AMF.  But  the  fact  is.  no  time  whatever 
has  been  saved  and  a  great  deal  of  public 
money  is  to  be  I'^st. 

14  Why  has  formal  written  notice  o,  ap- 
proval for  Newbould's  pre-prod  samples  been 
delayed  when  three  sample  pieces  performed 
considerably  better  than  contract  require- 
ments on  June  21st  and  were  orally  approved 
at  that  time? 

Mr  Secretarv.  Attorney  Robert  Kane  of 
York  Pennsvlvania.  and  the  officers  of  New- 
bould Tool  Company.  Inc.  stand  ready  to 
cooperate  with  you  in  every  way  m  'he  in- 
vestigation r.f  what  I  consider  to  be  an  arbl- 
-arv  distortion  of  contractual  procedure 
Further  Newbould  stands  ready  to  take  on 
the  emereencv  procurement  contract  and 
deliver  the  2.000  additional  pieces  .t  '.heir 
quoted   price  of  $37.75. 

I  submit  that  this  entire  P^oced.ire  is 
inriiratlve  of  a  plan  to  reward  \ork  AMI- 
!;,th  a  .'ubstantia^  and  profitable  contract  for 
^ome  reason  unknown  to  me  It  is  pos-^'^/ 
:nTt  the  contract  was  to  help  York  AMF  otT- 
set  ■^ome  loss  it  may  have  suffered  m  t.nc 
redesign  of  the  breechblock  l.-x-k,  if  indeed 
anv  OSS  was  steered  under  that  contract^ 
Refusal  to  is;ue  the  design  drawmc  to  any 
poL  bU  competitive  bidders,  during  the 
pmod   negotiations   -..-ere  being   earned  out 
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w"n  York  .V-MF  -cr'.aln'.y  Is  '.ndlca'.ne  of 
.m'attempt  •-,  ^uarsnt^  --h^t  Yorlc  AMF  And 
only  York  AMF  would  receue  '-he  ronuact 
for  the  orlgmai  2.400  piece  order  However. 
After  the  plan  ^  exclude  any  competitive 
biddlnst  was  thwarted  by  two  competitors 
who  secured  the  design  drawings  surrepti- 
tiously and  entered  bids,  I  submit  the  sec- 
ond emergency  procurement  ontract  waa 
--intrlve<l  us  a  me  ins  to  c^rry  "it  the  original 
plan  to  pro',  ide  YorK  AMF  with  a  fat  prom 

I  iiave  learned  that  even  at  the  low  S.J7  75 
sum  Old  h\  the  Newbould  firm  l.iat  figure 
will  turn  the  manufacturer  a  tine  pr  >flt  The 
difference  between  that  figure  anrl  the  S97  iJ 
price  tr>  be  paid  York  .\MF  then  Mr  Secre- 
tary  must  be  all    gravy   ' 

It  appears  that  a  complete  Investigation 
bv  you  w'.U  uncover  e\ldence  which  may 
w-wrant  disciplinary  action  against  Navy 
Department  personnel  who  may  :->e  respon- 
jib.e  for  this  Abuse  of  responslbiluv  to  vip- 
hold  both  a  public  trust  and  the  national 
interest 

Your    immediate    attention    Is    requested. 
Sincerely  yours 

Fred  B    Rooney 
Member  of  Cong'<-f.< 

JrNE  21.  1968 
Re      Contract    No     N00104-68-C-4695     Part: 

FSN  4  A   1005  HDB  5380 
Capt    L.  O    Larskn 

VSS.  Division  Director  US  Na!  v  i''"P-' 
Parts  Control  Center  Mechanicsburg.  Pa 
Dear  Captmn  Larso.v  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  I  represent  Newbould  Tool  Company. 
Inc  119  Zoar  Avenue  Y.irk.  Pennsylvania, 
with  respect  to  the  above-referenced  contract 
and  part  which  Is  turther  identified  as  Draw- 
ing Su  _'5185ia  '.Ve  herewith  formally  pro- 
test the  award  of  a  contract  to  the  York  Di- 
vision -jf  .\merican  Machine  and  P'umdry 
Company  for  some  2.000  pieces  of  the  item 
already  referred 

HISTORY 

During  the  months  of  Januarv  and  Febru- 
ary Of  1967  the  United  States  Na\  y  under  a 
negotiated  conuact,  had  certain  prototype 
pieces  of  this  item  manufactured  bv  the  York 
Division  of  AMF  and  there  were  45  such 
prototype  pieces  -kj  manufactured  from  four 
different  maenals  The  purpoee  of  having 
this  work  done  was  to  make  a  material  change 
m  'his  particular  item,  which  Is  a  hreach- 
olock  lock  for  a  JO  m  m  gun  These  Items 
previously  were  manufactured  by  the  pre- 
decessor to  the  York  Division  of  AMP.  the 
United  States  Naval  Ordnance  Plant.  York. 
Pennsylvania,  and  no  such  pieces  ha\e  been 
In  manulacture  since  1963. 

Thereafter  specifically  during  the  month 
of  February  of  1968,  some  twelve  months 
later,  the  Ships  Parts  Control  Center  at 
Mechanicsburg  invited  bids  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  2.400  of  these  pieces  and  upon  the 
bid  opening  on  March  5.  1968  mv  client  was 
the  successful  bidder  at  lU  low  price  of 
*37  75  per  piece.  Al-so  bidding  ^n  this  job  was 
York  Division  of  A  .\I  F  who  bid  a  price  of 
approximately  ilOOOO  per  piece  Thereafter 
enstied  a  preaward  survey  of  my  client  for 
the  p'irp<Jse  of  determining  manufacture 
capabi.ities  .is  well  as  financial  ability,  both 
of  wh.ch  were  concluded  favorably  to  my 
client  Thus  on  April  12.  1968,  .A  delay  of 
thirty-eight  days  between  the  bid  opening 
and  that  date  >  the  Navy  awarded  contract 
above-referred  to  my  client 

Shortly  after  the  award  of  .\prll  12.  1968. 
the  United  States  Navy  through  Ita  Ships 
Part.s  Control  Center  .ocated  at  Mechanics- 
burg, entered  into  a  negotiated  contract  for 
2  000  pieces  of  this  item  with  the  York  Di- 
vision of  AMP  without  allordmg  any  op- 
portunity whatsoever  to  my  client  or  others 
to  either  bid  or  negotiate  the  production  of 
•he  addltionalal  2.000  pieces  This  award  to 
the  York  Division  of  A  M  F  was  made  pur- 
portedly under  the  applicable  emergency  pro- 
curement  procedure  of   the   AS  P  R.   regula- 


tions We  feel  that  such  an  award  was  arbi- 
lr»ry,  capricious  and  totally  unwarranted 
under  the  afore.sald  reg.ilations 

OF-LIVCRY 

Contract  of  my  client,  a.s  it  was  aw.irded 
on  April  12.  1968.  allowed  three  months  for 
the  manufacture  of  preprotluctlon  samples 
and  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  as  of 
this  date  those  preproductlon  samples  were 
delivered  to  the  Naval  Weapons  Laboratory, 
Dahlgren.  Virginia  approximately  thirty  days 
in  advance  uf  the  three  month  period  afore- 
said. Thereafter,  the  Uiillea  States  Navy  has 
one  month  from  this  date  to  test  and  grade 
its  appro\ul  on  the  p.fproduction  items 
Upon  such  jipproval.  ni;.  client  has  fjur 
months  in  which  to  produce  the  2  400  pieces 
The  negotiated  contract  with  York  Division 
of  A. MP  the  subject  of  this  complaint,  .s 
not  in  any  w.iy.  shape  or  form  sub.-tantlally 
dlfTerent  from  tne  production  and  delivery 
requirements  of  tne  contract  awarded  to  my 
client,  and  therefore,  the  pjsltlon  cf  emer- 
gency procurement  is  substantially  reduced. 
If  not  obliterated 

PRICE 

We  are  inlormed  and  have  every  reason  ti 
believe  that  the  negotiated  award  to  the 
York  Division  of  A  M  F  li  approximately 
300'^  of  the  price  bid  by  my  client  on  wnich 
it  was  successful  m  receiving  its  award  This 
fact  bears  quite  heavily  on  the  unjustified 
negotiated  award  about  which  we  complain 

MATERIAL.S 

We  are  rellablv  informed  and  ha\e  reason 
to  believe  that  York  Division  AMF  con- 
tracted to  procure  the  materials  for  this  Job. 
as  well  as  the  competitively  bid  job,  in  ad- 
Nance  i>f  the  award  made  April   12,  1968 

In  view  of  the  abo\e  tacti.  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  awarding  of  this 
,  ontract  without  bid  we  request  un  Imme- 
diate and  thorough  investigation,  as  It  is 
our  firm  belief  and  opinion  that  the  emer- 
gency pr.3curement  procedure  has  been 
abused  ■.  lolently  In  addition,  rime  is  of  the 
rsienre  since  my  client  Is  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  suffering  irreparable  harm  since  It 
was  not  afforded  the  opportunity  to  bid  or 
negotiate  for  the  additional  2.000  pieces 

We  insist  that  the  contract  awarded  to 
Y'.rk  Division  of  AMF  be  iorthwlth  ter- 
minated and  that  the  same  be  made  available 
through  normal  procurement  channels,  so 
that  the  Government  mav  procure  their  com- 
petitive prices  and  my  ..llent  stands  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  bid  on  this  or  any  simi- 
lar type  work.  Finally,  we  offer  to  cooperate 
and  assist  with  any  proper  authorlUea  In 
bringing  this  matter  to  au  early  and  proper 
resolution 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  P  Kane. 

Jit-Y    17.    1968. 
Re     Contract  No    N00104  «58  C4693 
Part     FSN  4  A  1005  HDB  5380 
Capt    L    O    Larson. 

V  S  N.  Division  Director.  US  Navy  Ships 
Parts.  Control  Center.  ^techanu:sbuTg. 
Pa. 
De\r  C\PT\is  I..\RsoN  Reference  is  made 
•o  my  letter  ol  June  21  1968.  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed  herewith  for  Identifica- 
tion purpose  Piirther  reference  is  made  to 
our  telephone  conversation  of  Tuesday.  July 
2,  1968.  wherein  you  assured  me  cf  a  re- 
sponse to  my  aforementioned  letter  by  mid- 
week -if  the  week  of  July  8,  1968  I  wish  to 
inform  you  respectfully,  .la  \ou  may  or  may 
not  know,  that  such  response  has  not  been 
forthcoming  FMrther.  that  repeated  efforts 
to  reach  you  m  the  telephone  regarding  this 
rather  critical  matter  have  >-jeen  unavailing. 
specifically.  I  phoned  vou  on  Friday,  July 
12.  1968.  Monday.  July  15.  1968  and  Tuesday. 
July  16.  1968.  each  time  leaving  a  return 
message  requesting  that  you  phone  me.  again 
to  no  avail. 


Without  discussing  the  merits  ol  our  posi- 
tion in  this  matter,  vou  should  know  that 
time  IS  of  the  essence  m  resolving  this  con- 
tract My  client  has  been.  Is  now  and  will 
suffer  Irreparable  damage  by  further  de);iy 
and  we  shall  have  no  recourse  but  to  take 
this  matter  into  the  hands  of  other  officials 
i,!id  demand  a  thoroiitrh  inveRtigatmn  of  this 
improperly   awarded-negotlated   contract. 

Would  you  do  me  the  courtesy  cf  acknowl- 
fdgmg  receipt  of  this   letter,  as  well   as  re- 
sponding to  my  letter  oi  June  21.  1968 
Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  P    Kane 

Department  ■  r  the  Navy 
Navy  Ships  Parts  Control  Center. 

Merhanirsburtj.  Pa..  July  23,  I96li 
Mr  RdBERT  P  Kane. 
Att'irnev  at  Laif.  V'oiA   Pa 

Dear  Mr  Kane  This  is  in  response  to  your 
letter  <>f  June  21,  1968  protesting  the  award 
i.f  a  contract  by  the  Ships  Parts  Contn  ! 
Center  to  the  American  Machine  and 
Foundry  Company  lA.MFi  for  the  procure- 
ment of  2,000  breechblock  locks  The  con- 
tract that  you  have  questioned  is  Contract 
N00I04-68-C^759  dat^d  May  13    1968 

As  requested  by  yovi  I  have  reviewed  the 
circumstances  culminating  m  the  afore- 
mentioned award  and  ftnd  the  lolIf.'Aini:- 

a  The  tireechblnck  I'Cks  bemu  manu- 
factured by  .AMF  under  Contract  N00104-68 
C-47o9,  and  also  by  your  client.  Newboulil 
Ttml  Company,  Inc  under  Contrar- 
N00104-68-C-4695,  are  required  tc-  malnlaif. 
•he  operation  uf  the  MK-12.  2nN!M  aircraft 
gun  A  substantial  number  tf  these  guns  arn 
i.sed  in  aircraft  assigned  to  and  engaged  m 
Mctlcal  operations  in  Southeast  Asia  Ac- 
cordingly, the  importance  of  maintainUik: 
these  guns  m  optimum  r  peratmg  condition 
at  all  times  cannot  be  overemphasized 
and  this  factor  must  be  considered  i:i 
.■nalv7ing  the  circumstances  that  have  r.-- 
>ulted  in  the  award  of  these  two  recent 
contracts. 

b.  Upon  completion  of  evaluation  of  the 
several  proposals  received  Contract  N00104- 
68-C-4695  dated  April  12  1968.  was  awarded 
to  Newbould  Tiol  Company  covering  the  pro- 
curement of  2.400  breechblock  locks  Tins 
contract  requires  vour  clien'  first  to  mani:- 
facture  and  submit  to  the  Government  :\v, 
units  for  First  Article  testing,  and  deliverv 
of  these  two  units  Is  required  witl.in  90  day- 
from  the  date  of  the  contract.  Because  New- 
bould Tool  Company  had  not  previously 
manufactured  this  breechblock  lock,  the 
First  .Article  testing  requirements  could  i:ot 
be  waived  m  this  instance  The  contract  fur- 
ther stipulates  that  the  Government  will  pro- 
vide the  contractor  with  the  results  of  its 
tests  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the  First 
.Article  testing  samples  Thus  a  period  of  120 
days  can  normally  be  expected  to  pass  prior 
to  receipt  by  the  contractor  of  authorization 
to  commence  manufacf-ire  of  the  items 
covered  by  the  contract  Dcavery  ol  the  2  400 
units  IS  to  be  completed  within  a  further 
120  calendar  days  after  approval  of  the 
test  samples  The  Government  cannot  there- 
fore reasonablv  expect  \ot.r  Llient  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  his  contract  until  early 
December  1968. 

Subsequent  to  the  date  that  the  solicit  i- 
tlon  of  offers  for  the  2.400  breechblock  locks 
were  usued.  but  prior  t  >  tl-.e  .iward  of  a  con- 
tract based  thereon,  a  very  high  priority  re- 
quirement for  another  2  000  locks  developed 
The  urgency  of  this  requirement  was  sucn 
that  a  determination  was  made  to  procure 
these  2.000  unius  from  the  ohiv  known  source 
which  had  manufactured  the  locks  before 
and  for  whom,  therefore  the  First  Articl" 
testing  rt(iuirenients  iould  be  war.  od 
namely  AMF  By  to  doing,  it  wa:^  re.isoned 
120  days  could  be  saved  in  the  commence- 
ment of  rraniuacture  .Accordingly.  non-C(;m- 
petitlve  negotiations  with  AMF  were  author- 
ized   and    conducted    pursuant    to    10    USC 


2304, a,. 2,     Contract   N0«l?^<5«f„-^.]^^^  wa^ 
.warded   to   AMF  on   May    13,   1968.   and   de 
^eries  are  scheduled  at  a  -te  of   125  units 
per  week  beglnrlng  August  10,  1968. 
'    B.rsed  upon  inv  review  of  the  lacUs  and  clr- 
,un  st!mc^  st.rrnundlng  the  aw.^rd  of  these 
^contract...  1  hnd  that  ,1,  the  breechblock 
Kks  being  proctired  under  Contract  N00104^ 
H  C-4759  are  urgently  required  to  maintain 
'uiis  on   board   A7   and   F8  aircraft  engaged 
^n  southeast  Asia  operatums  and  this  emer- 
'encv  condition  is  ot  an  increasingly  serious 
^,'   ure    and     II  i    the  negotiation  of  Contract 
NOO  04  «8-C-»75'..  wit*  AMF  ""<!"  the  Pub- 
lic  Exigency   provisions   of   ASPR   3-202   and 
\o    LSC^304'aM2,    wa^    and    Is    valid   and 
orouer   and   d'^fs   not   con.'-tltut*  an   abuse  of 
.?e  emergencv  prcx-urement  procedures   It  is 
therefore'de.crm.ned  that  Contract  N00104^ 
C8C  4-759  with   AMF  will  not  be  temilni.ted 
,i  vou  have  requested 

■  If  any  additional  information  is  required. 
;  lease  contact  ine 

.sincere! v  vours, 

L  O.  Larson,  Jr.. 
Capfoin,  SC.  USN.  Contracting  Officer. 


PRESIDENT  HAS  ORDERED  LAPSING 
OP  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  FOR 
PUBLIC  LAW  874 


INDEPENDENCE    DAY   OF   THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  DAHOMEY 


Mr  OH^RA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  'isk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
iIou.se  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
•-nd  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
e,biection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
::om  Illinois? 
There  was  no  ob.1ection. 
Mr   OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcormnit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfCa  rs, 
I  take  great  pleasure  today  in  extending 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  to  Presi- 
dent Emile-Derlin  Zinsou,  to  Ambassador 
Maxlme-Leopold  Zollner  and  to  the  Gov- 
,  lament  and  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Dahomey  on  this  eiehth  anniversary  of 
;:. dependence. 

Upon  assuming  her  place  on  August  l, 
1060     m    the    consort    of    nations,    the 
-ascent  State  of  Dahomey  found  herself 
'aced  w-lth  all  the  familiar  problems  of 
•he    voung     underdeveloped    countries, 
which  have  achieved  their  independence 
^ince  World  War  II.  Dahomey  is  a  small 
country    dependent  for  the  most  part 
u!X)n    agriculture,    the    revenues    from 
which  have  often  proved  insufficient  to 
cover  the  normal  operating  expenses  of 
her   government.   Nor  have  reserves  of 
foreign  exchange  been  at  hand  for  the 
fmancing  of  the  capital  goods  necessary 
to  her  economic  growth. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  help  of  France, 
which  had  administered  Dahomey  dur- 
ing the  colonial  era.  and  other  Western 
rations.  Dahomey  has  worked  diligently 
•o  achieve  economic  development,  look- 
ing forward  to  the  day  when  she  will  be 
able  to  provide  for  all  of  her  own  needs 
While  Dahomey  has  not  resolved  all 
her  economic  and  political  difficulties,  she 
has  not  resigned  herself  to  their  per- 
petuation but  is  actively  seeking  the  ways 
?nd  means  to  bring  economic  well-being 
,  nd  poUtical  stabUity  and  peace  to  her 
■  eople  Therefore.  I  know  that  the  Mem- 
\,^rs  of  this  House,  together  with  all  the 
American  Government  and  people   wall 
loin  with  mo  in  wishing  the  people  of 
Dahomev  full  success  in  their  develop- 
ment cfTorts  and  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
lerous  future. 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ^    .v,„^„ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman froin  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  re- 
gret that  the  President  last  night  ordered 
the  lapsing  of  the  S91  million  supplemen- 
tal funds  for  Public  Law  874  recently 
enacted  into  law  by  the  Congress  in  the 
fiscal  1968  Urgent  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act. 

Despite  the  newspaper  reports  that  the 
President  ordered  100-percent  funding  of 
category  A  schools,  my  checking  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  revealed  that  the 
President  did  not  in  fact  make  any  such 
order  The  President  merely  speculated 
that  if  the  Congress  had  decided  in  its 
wisdom  that  only  A  category  scliools 
should  be  funded  that  he  would  have 
allowed  these  funds.  ^t^Hnr, 

This  is  Indeed  spurious  argumentation. 
If  the  President  had  the  power  to  dis- 
allow an  act  of  Congress  passed  "m  its 
wisdom"  authorizing  the  f  undmg  ot  both 
A  and  B  programs  under  Public  Law  874. 
surely  that  same  power  would  have  re- 
sided in  the  President  to  do  precisely 
what  he  wanted  to  doj^'ith  respect  to  A 
funds  without  demanding  that  the  Con- 
gress further  act  "in  its  wisdom.     The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  the  President  has 
chosen  not  to  fund  this  program  despite 
the  "wisdom  and  will  of  this  Congress^ 
That  of  course,  is  the  power  of  the  Lx- 
ecutive  as  further  enlarged  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tax  package  giving  him  the 
power  to  cut  wherever  he  pleases  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  $6  billion  spending  re- 
duction. It  is  for  this  precise  reason  that 
I  voted  against  that  tax  measure. 

I  arn  further  advised  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  that  none  of  these  supple - 
rnental  funds  for  Public  Law  874  are  no^^ 
Available:  they  have  totally  l^P^fd-  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

I  join  the  President  in  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  $6  billion  spendmc  cu 
Sred  in  the  tax  bill.  I  vot*d  against 
[ws  tax  package,  I  join   the  President 
also  in   his  consternation   that   all   the 
Requested  funds  were  not  allowed  m  the 
elementary    secondary    educat  on    pro- 
gram. But  the   fact   remains  that   dis- 
agreements  with   these   actions   should 
not  be  further  compounded  by  creating 
further  losses  to  education  by  depriving 
school  districts  of  their  expected  money 
under  the  Public  Law  874  program  that 
has   never   heretofore   been    denied    lUs 
statutory  expectation. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  President  that 
we  should  seek  only  -A"  money.  Fund- 
ing only  category  A  is  totally  inade- 
quate. The  category  A  formula  pays  the 
school  district  something  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  educating  the 
on-base  child.  In  Hawaii,  as  in  other 
districts,  the  cost  of  educating  the  on- 
base  chUd  is  supported  by  using  cate- 
gory B  funds  in  its  entirety  in  addition 
to  our  allotted  "A-  money.  Even  then. 
a  substantial  sum  of  State  moneys  are 


needed   to   meet   the   cost  of  educating 
the  on-base  child. 

I  am  certain  that  many   school  dis- 
tricts faced  with  the  loss  of  these  funds 
will   be   forced  to   relinquish   participa- 
tion in  this  program  altogether  and  sur- 
render the  jurisdiction  of  the  education 
of  the.se  on-base  children  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Defense,    as   is    already   done 
on    50    military    installations    m    this 
country.  Tlie  anticipated  savings  of  the 
Govenlment   by  this  refusal  to  release 
these  funds  could  well  be  totally  nulli- 
fied bv  the  Government  having  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  running  these 
on-base  schools  under  the  Department 
of  Defence,  instead  of  only  50  percent 
of  the  cost  as  provided  under  Public  Law 
874    The  savings  made  by  this  decision 
to  allow  these  funds  to  lapse  may  im- 
inediatelv     enrich    the    coffers    of    the 
Treasury,  but  in  the  long  run  it  means 
the   diminution   of   our  educational   ef- 
fort, with  the  children  in  these  school 
districts  being  the  final  losers. 

I  urge  the  President  to  reconsider  this 
matter  and  through  the  exercise  of  the 
va.st  powers  of  his  office  allot  the.se 
funds  which  he  himself  described  in  his 
press  conference  as  being  merely  -re- 
served." I  further  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  request. 


^RE      WE      DENYING      THE      CIVIL 
RIGHTS      OF    30    MILLION  ?-THE 
18-    TO    21-YEAR-OLDS    AND    THE 
MOVERS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr  Holi- 

KiELn  1 .    Under    previous    order    of    the 

Hou.se.   the  gentleman   from   Iowa    'Mr. 

ScHV.-ENCEiJ    IS  lecopnized   for  30  min- 

lit  pc 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20 
years  now.  it  has  been  of  deep  concern  to 
me  that  the  American  system  of  lepie- 
sentative  democracy  be  as  equitable  and 
uninfringed  upon  as  is  humanly  possible. 
We  have   made  great  strides  in   recent 
years,  but  it  is  with  resret  that   I  f.nd 
that  nearly  20  million  American  citizens 
were  denied  full  participation  in  our  last 
presidential  election  for  various  rea.'^oiis. 
Foremost  among  the  groups  denied  their 
fair  voice  were  the    ■movers."  tho.'-e  who 
fail   to  meet   archaic   residency  laws  in 
time  to  vote  in  their  new  home  States  In 
these  davs.  when  mobility  is  a  way  of  life 
in  America,  it  is  time  to  .stop  treating 
the  "movers"  as  political  outcasts. 

In  addition,  it  is  also  time  to  stop  treat- 
ing our  18-  to  21-year-olds  as  half-citi- 
z^ns-  Grownups  when  we  v.  ant  them  to 
assume  responsibility  and  children  when 
they  a.^k  for  political  particijiation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  introduced  and  sup- 
ported a  resolution  in  the  Iowa  Legisla- 
ture to  make  18-year-olds  eli'-ible  to  vote 
and  one  who  believes  m  civil  rights  for 
evervone.  I  fully  support  the  President  s 
request  to  enfranchi.se  some  10  million 
young  people  by  making  18-year-olds 
eligible  to  vote. 

EXP.1NDINC     THE    St■FFTt.^GE       tRrrlCAL     \RF.«.S    IN 
NFED   OF   RE.APPR.MSAL 

It  would  seem  self-evident  that  de- 
mocracy and  the  unabridged  right  to 
vote  are  one  and  the  same.  Yet.  surpris- 
ingly enoueh.  it  has  taken  this  country 
almost  200  years  of  struggle  against  tra- 
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dltion  and  custom  to  realize  the  ba.slc 
doctrine  of  one  citizen,  one  vote  '  I  un- 
equlvocably  support  this  concept  for 
every  level  of  our  federal  system  What  it 
means  is  simply  thai  people,  not  trees 
nor  t>arns.  nor  land,  nor  money  are  to 
be  represented  m  Government  There- 
fore the  only  criterion  for  being  able  to 
vote  IS  to  be  a  citizen  And  all  citizens 
abe  to  be  equally  represented  As  James 
Madison  said  in  the  Federalist.  No    57 

Who  are  the  elecU.rs  .f  -he  Fetleral  repre- 
setiUitlves^  Not  :he  rUh  more  than  the  poor 
not  the  learned  more  Than  the  ignorant,  not 
the  riaiiBihty  iieirs  of  distinguished  names 
more  than  the  humble  sons  of  obecure  and 
unpropltlouB  fortune  ■n\e  electors  are  to  be 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States 

What  Madison  said  so  clearly  200  years 
aso  has  only  slowly  been  realized, 
through  four  constitutional  amend- 
ments numerous  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions and  much  legislation,  kjiving  the 
Idea  the  leality  of  law  In  the  bet:inning. 
the  only  person  uniformly  assured  of  the 
right  to  vote  was  the  white.  21-year-old 
male  propertied,  literate,  a  fixed  resi- 
dent and  with  means  to  pay  any  tax 
Gradually  these  restrictions  have  fallen 
by  the  wavside.  as  custom  and  prejudice 
gave  way  to  reason,  or  the  coercion  of 
law  Most  recently,  through  the  J4th 
amendment,  the  poll  tax  has  been  driven 
from  the  Ust  of  subtle  discriminations 
against  the  full  exercise  of  the  voting 
n«ht 

But  it  IS  clear  that  a  complete  \ictor\ 
has  vet  to  be  won  over  the  various  forms 
of  voting  limitations  The  two  which  I 
want  to  discuss  are  the  21-year-old  age 
lunit  and  the  residency  reqmrcments. 
both  of  which  need  a  new.  hard  look  in 
the  light  of  our  modem  era. 

THE    18- YCAK-OLD    VOTE 

A  quick  Icoit  at  the  history  of  the  suf- 
frage reveab  that  there  exists  no  cut  and 
dned  lecal  qualification  concerning  vot- 
ing ai;e  There  is  no  ma^ic  age  at  which 
oiu-  In  suddenly  qualified  to  vote  Indeed. 
tlie  age  of  21  seems  to  have  derived  !rom 
Medieval  English  custom  concerning 
eli-ibiUty  for  knighthood,  a  prerequisite 
:nosi  of  us  would  consider  a  bit  stem  for 
voting  Through  tune,  21  has  developed 
the  sanctity  of  familiarity  The  time  has 
come,  however,  for  a  reasoned  reap- 
praisal. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  recognize 
that  the  18-year-old  franchise  is  not  an 
especiallv  radical  doctnne  The  ancient 
Greeks  defined  a  cituen  as  18  and  a 
property  owner  Seventeen-vear-olds 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  the  Nation  s  first 
legislative  body,  the  Vireinia  House  of 
Burgesi*s  in  1619  In  this  centur>'.  the 
world-wide  trend  has  been  toward  lower- 
ing the  votini:  age  In  1900  the  average 
letal  minimum  voting  age  was  a  few 
months  under  24,  and  there  were  less 
than  seven  countries  with  a  minunum 
voting  a«e  of  18  Today  the  average  age 
IS  the  remarkably  low  figure  of  just  over 
19 'i  More  than  30  countries  presently 
embrace  a  voting  age  of  18 

America  has  already,  in  many  ways, 
reiognized  the  citizenship  of  her  18- 
year-olds  Legally,  they  stand  respon- 
sible in  adult,  not  juvenile,  couios.  and 
can  acquire  a  criminal  record   They  can 


make  wills  and  be  declared  competent  in 
our  chancery  courts  The>  can  join  the 
CivU  Service,  they  can  be  sued,  they  can 
drive  automobdes  and  must  acquired 
various  other  licenses  Insurance  com- 
panies defines  an  adult  as  18  or  over. 
Eighteen-year-olds  can  marry  and  are 
responsible  tor  the  welfare  and  lives  of 
their  families,  pen.sion  and  welfare  cases 
are  treated  i-qually  legaidless  to  whether 
one  IS  18  or  21  But  most  important  of 
all.  IK-year-olds  can  be  drafted  and  they 
must  pay  income  tax  I  do  not  think  any- 
one m-eds  oe  reminded  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  ■taxation  without  representa- 
tion' in  American  history 

In  a  time  of  w&v.  the  question  of  the 
l«-year-old  vote  always  has  received 
more  attention  In  peace  time,  we  glibly 
dismiss  the  argument  old  enough  to 
tight,  old  enough  to  vote  '  as  simplistic, 
but  in  wartime  our  consciences  begin  to 
bother  us  We  see  our  .sons  bearing  the 
burden  of  our  wars— what  might  be 
called  sacrifice  without  representa- 
tion. Doubters  often  resort  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  mental  qualities  that  -lo 
into  the  making  of  a  i-ood  flghtin;:man. 
e.specially  pliability,  are  not  the  .same  as 
those  making  up  a  -lood  voter  On  the 
contrary.  I  would  .say  that  what  has 
made  the  American  hghting  man  i;reat  is 
exactly  the  opposite  his  ingenuity  and 
independence  Total  docility  may  be  a 
trait  of  Facist  armies,  but  not  of  ours. 

War  mav  be  a  necessity  sometimes  in 
this  imperfect  world,  but  we  are  often 
too  careless  in  our  use  of  it.  as  today. 
It  IS  a  little  known  fact  that  the  United 
States  lias  been  at  war  1  day  for  every 
week  of  its  existence,  .md  yet  we  call 
ourselves  a  peaceful  nation  Today  the 
problem  is  ^lerhaps  at  its  greatest  height 
in  our  history,  with  our  leaders  pursuing 
the  misbegotten  war  in  Vietnam — now 
the  longest  war  in  our  history.  It  is  no 
wonder  that,  when  we  have  excluded  the 
young  from  the  election  of  those  to 
whom  we  have  entrusted  peace,  and  we 
have  then  failed  at  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  that  they  should  feel  cheated 

Any  committee  chairman  knows  that 
for  the  democratic  process  to  work, 
everyone  must  have  his  views  heard  and 
discussed,  cr  else  some  will  feel  mis- 
treated Our  youth  have  not  had  a  fair 
hearing,  although  they  are  prepared  to 
enter  intelligently  into  the  public  forum 
as  no  generation  before  them.  They  .ue 
prepared  to  contribute  in  a  positive  man- 
ner, as  they  have  shown  through  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  civil  rights  movement, 
VISTA,  and  numerous  other  community 
projects. 

For  the  most  part,  the  argument 
against  the  18-year-old  vote  .smacks  of 
thai  against  woman  suffrage:  a  super- 
cilious NieA  that  women  had  no  place  in 
public  affairs  and  that  they  were  not 
well  enougii  acquainted  with  ^)ohtlcal  is- 
sues to  make  intelligent  choices.  It  was 
a  falacious  argument  then,  as  :t  is  now 
The  youth  of  today  are  more  mature. 
belter  educated,  and  are  actively  con- 
cerned with  the  Nation  s  problems  on  an 
unprecendented  scale  Physically,  .scien- 
tists say.  todays  18-year-olds  are  as 
much  .^s"  3  years  ahead  of  their  counter- 
parts in  1900,  because  of  better  diet  and 
health  care  But  far  more  important  is. 
of  course,  their  inlellectual  maturity  We 


must  recognize  the  effect  of  extensive 
mandatory  education  and  the  dramatic 
rl.se  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
and  college  enroUees;  unquestionably, 
the  modern  18-year-olds  have  a  better 
education  than  their  perenUs.  let  alone 
their  forebears.  Furthermore,  this  is  the 
era  of  mass  communication:  alone  with 
all  the  ills  which  that  entails,  it  does 
mean  a  vastly  increased  awareness  of  the 
world  amoni;  our  youth  In  tests  of  fac- 
tual knowledge  about  politics,  our  young 
Ijeople  have  actually  been  found  embar- 
rassingly better  informed  than  then 
elders 

In  1954  the  American  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  made  a  survey  throughout 
the  countrv,  a.sking  .seven  questions  test- 
ing political  awareness  The  18-to-20  age 
group  .scored  41  i>ercent  correct,  as  op- 
po.sed  to  a  meager  28  percent  for  all 
others  In  another  study  made  m  Detroit 
by  Wendell  Cultice,  2.000  iH'ople  were 
asked  if  they  could  explain  the  electoral 
college  system:  again  the  students  pre- 
\ ailed,    by   42    to   27   percent. 

Factual  knowledge  is  not  the  whole 
slorv,  however,  it  is  more  the  attitudes 
which  the  young  bring  that  can  infuse 
new  energy  into  our  public  life  As  the 
President  has  said 

There  is  a  moral  energy  in  this  generation 
th,it  exceeds  any  I  have  ever  seen  before. 

Not  that  the  young  liave  not  always 
been  highly  idealistic,  but  we  have  either 
let  it  dissipate,  paying  it  only  lip  .serv- 
ice, or  else  we  have  tried  to  smother  it 
out  of  apprehension  Elders  do  not  want 
to  contend  with  an  informed  age  group 
in  which  rebellion  against  the  status  quo 
would  be  far  more  than  a  possibility.  But 
thai  rebellion  is  occurring  anyway,  and 
It  is  a  healthy,  constructive  rebellion,  so 
It  would  be  foolhardy  not  to  channel  it 
through  acceptable  means  It  can  be  of 
great  tielp  m  balancing  the  rigidity  and 
cynicism  w  hich  often  characterize  adults, 
for.  as  the  New  York  Times  has  said: 

Youthful  protest  more  often  than  not  has 
I  x; used  attention  on  evils  that  adult  society 
has  vyj  long  neglected  The  good  of  the 

nation  ,is  well  us  its  youth  will  t>€  served  it 
extension  of  the  franchise  channels  this 
potent  reservoir  uf  tresh  perception  and 
Idealism  muo  the  often  suignant  mainstream 
of  .\meilcan  pwllUcal  life. 

Naturally,  youth  are  not  perfect,  nor 
would  I  advocate  turning  over  the  reins 
ul  Government  to  tho.se  under  30,  But  as 
voters  they  have  a  real  contribution  to 
make.  When  one  considers  some  of  the 
trivial  criteria  by  which  the  adult  voter 
too  often  makes  his  choice,  we  should 
not  be  too  quick  to  write  off  the  18-year- 
old  as  immature  Clearly,  some  people 
never  reach  the  matunty  to  make  an 
intelligent  contribution  to  public  affairs 
But  that  fact  has  not  caused  the  Nation 
to  forsake  democracy  as  the  best  method 
of  government 

Giving  our  youth  the  vote  can  have  a 
valuable  balancing  effect  on  the  some- 
times liarrow  spheres  of  interest  among 
older  people.  They  are  more  apt  to  place 
the  national  interest  above  those  partic- 
ular interests  which  they  will  acquire 
through  time.  To  quote  H,  Stuart 
Hughes: 

.■\dults  are  frequently  too  occupied  with 
their    private   Uves  and   problems   of  family 


and  finances  to  worry  about  matters  seem- 
ingly ias  removed  from  them. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  we  should  ob- 
serve that  this  country  is  actually  grow- 
ing older,  and  therefore  lower  the  vot- 
;  ,.  aae   in  1850  only  4.1  percent  of  our 
:  U/ens  were  over  60.  by  1950  this  num- 
be    reached  12  percent,  and  by  i960  was 
if  percent,  if  we  wish  to  preserve  the 
iutical  balance,  it  is  not  treasonable 
,0  counter  the  more  conservative  Influ- 
ence of  our  older  citizens. 

The  independence  of  the  youthful  vot- 
, .  would  be  his  greatest  asset.  The  Gal- 
,n  poll  report  of  June  1968.  on  young 
..eople     dramatically    substantiates    the 
;  onstructive  independence  of  the  yoimg 
voters  in   their  twenties.  Forty  percent 
named  their  political  affiliation  to  be  In- 
dependent, compared  with  24  percent  of 
Those  over  50,  and  a  ^zreater  percentage 
han  declared  for  either  major  party.  As 
larae  a  proportion  of  young  adults  de- 
clared an  interest  in  politics  as  did  older 
•me  fi roups:  as  larue  a  porportion  have 
worked  for  a  party  or  candidate;  and 
41    percent,    more    than    any    of    the  r 
elders  declared  a  willingness  to  do  politi- 
cal volunteer  work.  The  final  conclusion 
of  the  Gallup  report  was: 

vourc  adults  are  overwhelmingly  con- 
.trur  ne  1  t  e,r  approach  to  political  prob- 
ems  The  proportion  of  young  people  who 
IrT  either  alienated  or  passive  Is  minor 
our  survey  shows  conclusively  that  trie 
°oung  p^ple  -e  in  the  mainstream  of 
public    opinion 

Nor  should  we  lunore  th^  P^jWlity 
that  a  reduced  voting  age  can  be  as 
■nSch  a  cause  as  an  effect  toward  the  im- 
:  roved  quality  of  our  youth  as  citzem. 
In°a  nation  with  such  a  P<K.r  voting  tum- 
,ut  commonlv  between  50  and  65  per 
'  ent  w?Thould  be  encouraging,  not  dis- 
eouracinc  the  habit  of  votmg,  expecially 
V,  hen  It  IS  lu.st  being  formed 

The  timelag  between  schooling  and  21 
„f^en  ingrains  passivity  in  new  voters^ 
Moreover    teachers   and   schools  would 

,  mvsterious  result  of  "time    or    aging. 
ioTh  which  generally  succeed  onU;  in  In- 
M-enchlng  misconceptions  and  biases,  as 
ie  National  Educational  Association  has 

declared: 

A  reduction  in  the  voting  age  would  raise 
the  average  level  of  civic  effectiveness. 

The  Vice  President  once  said,  in  his 
more  free-thinking  days: 

There  is  no  better  civic  training  than  the 
ex^cise   of   the   vote.   Without   the   vote    all 

,»^,7rrm<;  o'  civic  training  are  lacking  In 
Ine.  nlngTncl  etfectlveness.  It  Is  essential  that 

our  voung  people  ta.e  on  PO""-^  .'^P^o; 
biUtv  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  do  sa  tor 
the  real  value  of  education  comes  from  Us 
association  with  responsibility. 

The  time  has  surely  come  for  a  constl- 
tuSnal^mendment  to  lower  the  votmg 
qcre    In  this  Congress  there  have  been 
^bout  50  such  proposals.  TTie  last  t.me 
hat  a  .'-ustamed  move  in  this  direction 
u^s  tried,  after  President  Eisenhower  s 
1954  state  of  the  Union  nje^^^^^^/^^^^ 
for  it    the  measure  was  defeated  by  a 
...arrow  margin  in  the  Senate.  The  cause 
was  the  fear  among  some  Senators  that 
States'  rights  might  be  infringed  upon. 
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This  question  needs  some  consideration 
as  the  voting  requirements  are  now. 
without  question,  under  the  constitu- 
tional jurisdiction  of  the  States^ 

The  great  and  vital  role  of  the  States 
under  our  federal  system  is  Innovative 
not  obstructionist.  In  the  case  of  the 
lower  voting  age,  four  States  have  struck 
out  on  their  own:  Georg  a  m  1943.  18 
Kentucky  in  1955.  18;  Alaska,  19;  and 
Hawaii  20.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  only 
Two  States  to  enter  the  Union  in  com- 
pletely modern  times  have  reduced  voting 

*^ln'  all  four  cases,  the  experiment  has 
proved  to  be  an  unqualified  success.  The 
confUcts. predicted  by  critics  \yith  other 
legal  rights  and  duties  not  realized  uniU 
21    such  as  jury  duty  aiid  entermg  into 
a  contract,  simply  have  not  emerged.  No 
other  laws  were  changed.  In  addition,  the 
massive  turnout  at  the  polls  among  the 
young  cannot  be  anything  but  encourag- 
ing- in  Kentucky  in  1956.  some  80  per- 
cent of  the   18-10-20   age  gi-oup  voted^ 
Georeia's    18-   to   20-year-olds   were   20 
?eXt   of    the    electorate    after   bemg 
given  the  vote.  In  other  words,  Georgia 
Ind  Kentucky  have  provided  laboratoi-y 
proof  of  the  feasibility  of  the  18-year-old 

""Sistorically.  progress  toward  accept- 
ance of  this  idea  resembles  that  of  the 
fight  for  woman  suffrage-wHh  new- 
Ks  daring  to  be  different  and  o  d  ones 
breaking  away  from  tradition^  In  1869 
the  Territory  of  Wyommg  aave  the  sui 
frige  toNvomen  voters  for  territx^rial  of- 
ficers and  by  1914,  11  States,  includiiig 
Sew   W?omtog,   had    given   women   the 

franchise.  Probably  we  ^^an^^.^^^JJ^d 
ber  of  States  allowinc  the  18-year  oia 
vote  increase  dramatically  un  i  such 
time  as  the  Congress  feels  safety  m  num- 
bers I  feel  that  the  time  l^as  lo^^^^^^f^ 
c^me  Twenty-one  years  ago  I  introduced 
S  a  bill  into  ^hr  Iowa  State  Lccr.^.la- 
ture     now    I    support    a    constitutional 

^TtS'- opinion,  both  public  and 
among  leading  political  figures  is  cer- 
?Snly  ripe  for  action.  Support  cro.sses  all 
party  line,  and  public  opinion  has  been 
?hown  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
move.  Gallup-s  idoII,  which  once  showed 
79  percent  opposed  in  1939.  ^^-^^v  shows 
64  percent  in  favor.  Not  smce  1953  have 
the   popular   majority   opposed    such    a 

'T'sum,  let  me  say  that  it  serves  no 
purpose  to  reduce  the  issue  ^o  absurd  ty^ 
as  some  have  done,  by  askine  whether  the 
age  l^it  should  eventually  be  lowered  to 
Jve   The  question  is  one  of  the  aee  at 
which  a  young  person  can.  and  wants  t'^ 
be  called  a  citizen,  with  all  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  entailed  therein  Re- 
gardless of   all   the  conventional   argu- 
ments, which  I  have  covered  above,  the 
problem  simply  does  not  reduce  to  fieu.  e,. 
and  statistics;  instead,  it  turns  on  a  mat- 
ter of  collective  iudsrment  and  trust. 

The  vouns  people  of  America  arc  can- 
ine out  to  be  heard  and  to  be  civen  re- 
sponsibility,  to  be  given  a  chance  to  alTect 
the  future  they  must  inherit.  Tne  older 
generation  says  "Show  us  that  you  are 
?espon,sible.  and  we  will  g'^e  you  res;po,.- 
sibilitv."  The  youn-  answei,  Gne  us 
responsibility  and  we  will  show  you  that 
we  are  responsible."  Certainly  they  are 


right:  nothing  reacts  ui  a  vacuum.  We 
have  asked  for  responsibility  and  rneant 
docilitv.  They  will  have  none  of  that.  The 
vounsr  know  their  own  capabilities;  they 
'ask  for  our  trust.  As  the  President  has 

'''a    nation   without   f..itl.   m   "f   """u.^Mf 
daughters  Is  a  nation  without  f.Uth  In  itself. 

The  time  has  come  to  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  American  democracy  by  extending  the 
franchise  one  more  time,  to  the  18-year- 
olds  Thev  are  ready  to  act;  the  question 
is  whether  that  action  will  be  with  us  or 
without  us.  If  we  do  not  show  our  trust 
that  the  best  channels  of  action  are 
through  present  democratic  means,  spe- 
cificallv  the  vote,  then  there  is  no  rea.son 
to  hope  that  they  should  show  respect  lOi 
those  means  either. 

So  now  is  the  time  to  make  another 
step  along  the  path  to  the  fullest  sort  of 
participatory  democracy,  the  ideal  oil 
which  this  great  Nation  was  f^^^ed^^^ 
must  have  the  courage  to  act.  grasping 
.he  initiative,  and  again  mfusme  new 
blood  into  the  political  life  of  America 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  my  attention 
to  another  group,  already  fully  recog- 
nized citizens,  who  are  nonethe  ess  de- 
nied full  particij>ation  in  our  elections. 
These  are  the  -movers."  It  is  apparent- 
ly a  httle  known  fact  that  archaic  resi- 
dency requirements  and  registration 
procedures  are  denying  the  vote  to  al- 
mo.st  10  percent  of  our  potential  elec- 
torate. This  IS  a  staggering  figure, 
enough  to  give  us  pause. 

It  has  become  a  truism  that  ours  i.-,  me 
world's  most  mobile  society,  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  Every  year  about  20 
oercent  of  our  populace,  or  some  40  mil- 
lion change  their  residency,  and 
around  o2  million  of  these  move  to  a 
new  State.  The  number  of  potential 
voters  involved  is  nearly  lo  million. 

Once  ill  a  new  location,  voters  must 
meet    certain    residency    requirements, 
laws  which  are  over  a  centui-y  old  in 
half  the  States.  In  1965  seven  States  re- 
auired  6  months  of  established  residency. 
while   fullv   half   demanded   a   year   or 
more;  twoStates  were  as  high  as  2  yeai^^ 
Furthermore,  there  exists  a  hodgepodge 
of   40   different  combinations  of  State, 
county,  city,  and  precinct  requirements 
with  the  latter  ranging  from  10  da\s  in 
Iowa  to  1  year  in  Missi-ssippi, 

The    result    of    this    situation    is     ol 
course,  an  evcr-..rowinu  number  of  cf- 
fectivelv  di.senfranchised  adults.  In  1950 
the  e.stimated  number  affected  was  about 
4  million,  in  1960  nearly  8  million    and 
in  this  coming  election  easily  10  to  12 
million  \yeop\e  will  not  be  able  to  vote 
because    they    are     'movers.      It    seems 
that  we  are  joenalizing  the  people  in  this 
countr%'  for  beinc  successful,  for  havmg 
the  motivation  to  try  to  do  better  to  get 
ahead  This  .should  not  be  done.  It  is  bad 
economics;  it  is  wor.se  democracy. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago.  the  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  the  right  to  travel 
freely  but  there  is  no  excu.se  for  allow  - 
ins  the  full  exercise  of  one  right  to  deny 
the  full  exerci.se  of  =^"^ther,  the  right  to 
vote.  As  the  Court  said  m  Reynolds 
aeain.st  Sim.s — 1964: 

The  right  to  vot*  freely  for  the  candidate 
of  one's  choice  Is  of  the  essence  of  a  demo- 
cratic socletv    and  any  restrictions  on  that 
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right  Btrlke   at   the   heArt  of   rcpn«entnr\\e 
goverament. 

Ln  keeping  with  the  earlier  theme  of 
this  speech.  I  might  also  add  chat  the 
discrimination  auamst  "moveis"  falls 
most  heavily  on  our  youth.  The  Gallup 
poll  of  June  1968  found  that  only  48  per- 
cent of  the  a«e  group  21  to  29  were  ret?is- 
tered  not  due  to  apathy,  but  because  of 
their  hlKh  mobility  Keeping  in  mind  that 
the  a%era«e  residency  requirement  is 
aroimd  1  year  consider  the  plishc  of  the 
37  percent  of  our  young  people  who  have 
lived  at  their  present  home  less  than  a 
year  Of  those  over  30.  a  still  not  incon- 
siderable 17  percent  have  been  in  resi- 
dence less  than  a  year 

When  we  consider  the  poor  voting 
turnout  In  this  country,  how  foolish  it  is 
to  discourage  voting  among  our  young. 
The  problem  is  to  make  it  ea.sier  for  peo- 
ple to  vote,  not  hard':'r.  As  Joha  Kennedy 
said,  rather  prophetically 

Ir,  is  e.tsler  tod.iy  to  buy  a  destructive 
weapon,  a  gun  in  a  h<irdware  store  than  It 
is    to    vot«.  Why    make    It    dlfflcult    for 

pe<jple  to  -rDte? 

There  are  two  major  approaches  to 
solving  this  problem  The  first  is  simply 
to  lower  the  residency  requirements  for 
incoming  voters,  and  the  second  is  to 
allow  movers  to  vote  in  their  former 
State  by  absentee  ballot  Several  States 
have  made  .steps  in  these  directions,  eight 
following  the  so-called  Connecticut  plan 
allowing  former  residents  to  vote,  once 
certified  by  an  election  oiflcial  in  their 
new  place  of  residence  Another  16  States 
have  followed  the  lead  of  Wyoming,  by 
allowing  new  residents  to  waive  part  of 
the  requirements  in  presidential  elec- 
tions. Thus,  the  States  have  fulfilled 
their  innovative  function  to  a  great  ex- 
tent and  it  IS  time  for  national  action 
m  this  area. 

Last  year  I  introduced  both  a  concur- 
rent resolution  recomimcnding  State  ac- 
tion and  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  m  which  I  urged  a  line  of 
action  similar  to  the  Connecticut  plan  I 
pr.)pose  to  allow  a  mover  to  continue 
voting  ;n  his  last  place  of  residence  until 
he  meets  the  requirements  of  his  new 
State  In  addition.  I  extend  the  provi- 
sions to  include  all  Federal  ofHces.  as  I 
feel  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  Amer- 
ican to  vote  for  President.  Senator,  and 
Congressman. 

Why  do  my  proposals  take  the  form 
they  do' 

In  the  first  place.  I  recognize  the  valid 
original  purpose  of  the  residency  laws 
the  desire  for  the  voters  to  be  informed 
atK)Ut  local  issues  and  candidates.  Surely 
this  argument  has  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  the  presidential  oCQce.  which  is  to- 
tally national  in  scope,  nor,  I  oelieve  dot'S 
it  apply  to  senatorial  and  con^re.ssional 
election.>  these  are  no  longer  local  offices. 
if  indeed  they  ever  were.  Their  impact  is 
national  and  the  crucial  issues  confront- 
ing this  Congress  are  known  to  all  vot- 
ers In  any  case,  my  proposal  would  have 
the  mover  continue  voting  where  he  is 
well  informed,  and  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  his  interest  or  awareness  con- 
cerning issues  and  candidates  on  the 
Federal  level  will  wane  appreciably  in 
the  year  or  so  he  takes  to  qualify  for  the 
vote  in  a  new  place 

My  clear  intent  in  adopting  the  ab- 


sentee method  rather  than  lowering  res- 
idency requirements  is  to  avoid  a  conflict 
with  State  prerogatives  The  Constitution 
provides  that  the  qualifications  for  vot- 
ing in  congressional  elections  is  the  same 
as  for  voting  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  SUte  legislature.  Thus,  in 
order  to  change  eligibility  for  voting  in 
congressional  elections,  the  States  would 
also  have  to  change  their  voting  require- 
ments for  tlieir  own  legislatures  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  they  would  do  so.  and 
I  do  not  advocate  such  a  development 
Indeed,  in  purely  local  elections  I  feel 
the  ca.se  for  requiring  time  to  become  m- 
formt^  is  indisputable. 

In.stead,  my  proposal  would  take  ad- 
vantage i)f  the  pre\lously  well-estab- 
lished procedure  of  the  absentee  ballot 
Recognizing  that  there  is  still  a  ,serious 
lack  of  absentee  registration  procedures 
In  many  States.  I  still  think  that  this 
method  would  best  fit  into  existing  State 
election  structures.  States  would  keep  the 
p  -rogatives  in  determining  eligibility 
requirements,  and  so   forth 

Naturally  the  question  of  fraud  arises, 
but  this  would  be  no  more  serious  than 
is  presently  the  case  I  would  envi.sace 
procedures  along  the  lines  of  the  Con- 
necticut plan,  whereby  a  mover -must 
have  the  local  official  sign  an  affidavit 
certifying  that  he  is  ineligible  to  vote  yet 
because  of  residency  requirements. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Nation  to  act  decisively  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  two  great  blocs  of  citizens, 
the  movers  and  the  young  adults,  who 
now  .suffer  disenfranchisemcnt  Repre- 
sentative government  demands  that  each 
citizen  shall  have  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  those  who  arc  to  gov- 
ern him;  fveiT  citizen  therefore  deserves 
the  unabridged  nght  to  vote,  and  the 
right  to  be  repre.sented  in  the  Congress. 
We  must  lealflrm  our  faith  in  this  great 
democracy  by  reaching  out  to  embrace 
the  aspirations  of  our  young  and  all 
those  who  are  as  yet  unheard  from,  in- 
cluding the  forgotten  citizens  on  the  In- 
dian i-eservations.  the  migrant  laborers, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. We  will  all  be  stronger  for  the 
effort. 

THE    PRICK    mi-1.    .\ND    HIGHWAY    DETERIORATION' 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  wish  to  con- 
tinue my  fight  on  the  truck  bill.  Today 
I  will  discuss  trucks  and  highway  de- 
terioration. 

I  would  like  first  to  reiterate  my  con- 
viction that  the  provision  m  S.  2658  lim- 
iting these  truck  increases  to  the  Inter- 
state System  is  meaningless.  The  AASHO 
has  stated  rather  finnly  that  it  .simply 
IS  not  practical  to  have  a  set  of  stand- 
ards of  size  and  weight  applicable  solely 
to  the  Interstate  System; 

The  matter  of  containing  trucks  to  the 
Interstate  System  Is,  in  our  opinion,  an  Im- 
possible one  Practically  all  vehicles  have  to 
enter  and  leave  the  Interstate  by  some  road 
not  a  part  of  the  Interstate  system  Enforce, 
ment  wovUd  be  ii  problem  that  could  not  be 
handled  by  most  states  Simply  stated,  these 
new  heavier  loads  would  be  ualng  all  high- 
ways. 

f^irthermore.  Federal  adoption  of  pro- 
posed increa^\s  would  cause  irresistible 
lobby  pressure  for  the  adoption  by  all 
States  of  similar  standards  for  their 
highways. 


Despite  our  vast  roadbuilding  efforts, 
the  Interstate  System  now  constitutes 
only  about  5  percent  of  the  total  Federal- 
aid  highways.  Outside  the  Interstate 
Sy.stem  itself,  only  a  paltry  2,400  to  2,700 
miles  of  State  highways  are  up  to  the 
standards  of  the  Interstate  System;  this 
is  only  .27  percent  of  the  roads  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  already  .spent 
some  $232  billion  on  our  highway  net- 
works in  the  United  States,  of  which 
the  Interstate  type  is  only  one-twentieth 
This  bill  may  seriously  jeopardize  this 
vast  investment,  and  it  faces  us  with  thf 
pw.ssibility  of  making  much  of  our  inve.'^t- 
ment  in  highways  obsolete  in  one  stroke 

The  question  here  is  simply  a  matter 
of  preventing  the  shortening  of  the  ex- 
pected life  of  our  highways  to  the  point 
where  funds  are  not  available  for  re- 
placement: and  all  the  fluures  I  can  find 
point  to  a  dramatic  rise  in  upkeep  costs 
Ross  G.  Stapp.  the  Wyoming  Highway 
Superintendent,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  transport  of  AASHO  has 
said: 

The  Increase  from  the  18.000  pound  single 
axle  !oad  ?o  the  20.000  pound  single  .txle  load 
c.^n  result  In  an  average  loss  of  the  remain- 
ing life  of  the  pavement  of  between  35  and 
40  percent 

A  report  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  on  maximum  desirable  di- 
mensions and  weights  of  vehicles,  w^hlch 
covered  only  67  percent  of  the  State  pri- 
mary road  mileage,  said  that  the  cost  of 
resurfacing  for  a  10-year  period  would 
increase  by  >954  million,  if  the  18.000  t" 
32,000  axle  weight  limits  were  increased 
to  20.000  to  35.000.  The  costs  in  Califor- 
nia alone  would  go  up  over  SllO  million. 
In  addition,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation estimates  a  total  of  52.800  mil- 
lion for  new  construction  and  upgradini' 
of  older  highways  if  every  Stale  takes  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  bill. 

We  must  even  face  the  fact  that  our 
vaimted  Interstate  System  is  already  suf- 
lering  from  trucking;  according  to  the 
latest  Interstate  cost  estimate  submitted 
to  Congress  in  Januan.-,  sections  of  the 
Interstate  System  completed  early  in  the 
program  are  already  beginning  to  show 
.signs  of  severe  distress  because  of  a 
larger  number  of  trucks  than  originally 
forecast,  and  the  increased  frequency  of 
heavier  axle  loadings.  The  1968  cost  esti- 
mate includes  a  $1  billion  item  to  provide 
for  heavier  design  of  roadway  base,  sur- 
face, and  shoulder  areas  to  accommodate 
heavier  truck  traCBc  volume  and  fre- 
quency of  heavT  loads. 

Clearly,  weight  wrecks  highways.  We 
learned  this  after  the  expenditure  of  $27 
million  and  2'2  years  of  testing  In  the 
AASHO  road  tests.  Why  should  we  now 
Ignore  these  results?  I  would  like  to  point 
out  certain  salient  figures  on  deteriora- 
tion and  damage  from  that  study.  On  a 
rigid  pavement,  concrete,  an  increase  of 
single-axle  loads  from  18.000  to  20,000 
would  increase  deterioration  by  55  to  59 
percent,  depending  on  the  surface  thick- 
ness. The  rise  in  tandem-axle  limits  from 
32,000  to  34,000  would  mean  an  increase 
in  damage  of  44  to  46  percent.  For  a 
flexible  pavement,  asphalt,  the  corre- 
sponding figures  are  55  to  61  percent  and 
30  to  31  percent  increases. 

How  does  this  compare  with  the  wear 
and   tear  of  passenger  automobiles?   A 
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single  18.000-pound  axle  load  has  an  ef- 
fect on  the  pavement  surface  equivalent 
to  nearly  5,000  cars.  This  means  that  on 
Interstate  80  between  Des  Moines  and 
Davenport,  the  daUy  traffic  of  7,194 
18  000-pound  axle  loads  is  equivalent  to 
about  17  million  passenger  cars  per  day 
•n  wear  and  tear.  But  that  is  in  fact 
closer  to  a  yearly  total. 

Bridges    are    another    consideration. 
somewhat    more    dramatic    than   pave- 
ment   in  view  of  such  disasters  as  that 
on  the  Ohio  River  recently.  Interstate 
bridges   are   designed   for   32.000-pound 
♦andem   axle,  and  raising  the  limit  to 
34  000  would  overstress  these  bridges  by 
32   to   26   percent.   On   the  Federal-aid 
highways,  over  50  percent  of  all  bridges 
are  not  designed  for  use  by  vehicles  of 
even    25,000-pound    tandem.    Only    22.7 
•)e'-cent  are  made  at  Interstate  standards 
of  32.000-pound  tandem.  But  even  these 
figures  do  not  involve  the  complications 
introduced  by  combinations  employing  a 
number    of    axles    greater    than    four. 
AASHO  states : 

Any  recommendation  for  extending  Fed- 
eral axle  load  standards  to  the  Federal-aid 
'vstems  must  give  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  capacity  of  bridges  on  these  systems 


Right  now  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments are  doing  a  study  of  all  highway 
and  railroad  bridges,  but  these  results 
will  not  be  available  to  Congress  for 
some  time.  I  would  not  call  It  "very  care- 
ful  consideration' •   If   Congress   passes 
this  bill  without  even  listening  to  the 
-esults  of   this  important  Government 
.-tudy:    we   would   be   legislating   from 
ignorance  and  not  from  Intelligence.  We 
might  as  well  have  thrown  the  money 
•^or  this  study   and  the  AASHO  study 
down  the  drain,  If  we  are  so  foolish  as  to 
ignore  them.  „^_„ 

Again  I  must  call  for  this  bill,  S.  2658 
to  be  recommitted  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  for  further  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress  joined  me  in  this 
•ight  on  the  truck  bill,  the  Honorable 
.l.fMES  Cleveland  from  New  Hampshire. 
We  are  Indebted  to  him  for  his  keen  in- 
sight and  evaluation  and  his  dedication 
•0  the  public  service  which  Is  reflected  In 
his  statement  recently  prepared  for  his 
constitutents.  It  is  very  well  done  and 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  before  we  consider  this 
legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  own  remarks. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     'Mr. 
HoLiFiELD » .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
THE   LEcisi-ATivr   Pbocbss— MmoRiTT   ViKwa 
(By  J  AMIS  Cleveland) 
After  a  bill  has  been  approved  by  a  commlt- 
-ee.  a  detailed  report  on  the  why's  and  whats 
.f  the  legislation  Is  then  written.  If  you  don  t 
ke  the  bill  vou  can  submit  minority  or  sup- 
•lemental    views.    Minority    views    are    not 
•.videly  read,  and  fame  and  fortune  are  rarely 
■heir   rewards.    I   have   had   some   fun  with 
•hem    however,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
scored   some   points.  There  have  even  been 
notable  cases  where,  despite  these  views,  we 
;j>8t  the  legislative  battle  but  later  won  the 
war  by  m"'r'"6  ^^  point. 


Three  years  ago  I  wrote  minority  views  in 
opposition  to  the  building  of  a  Vice  Presi- 
dential mansion  In  verse  (the  first  time  this 
had  ever  been  done).  Perhaps  It  might  be 
more  accurate  to  say  doggerel.  The  bill 
passed  but  the  President,  at  the  time  he 
signed  it  and  In  one  of  his  rare  economy 
moves,  announced  that  no  action  would  be 
taken  on  building  the  mansion  at  that  Ume. 
I  made  my  point;  plans  for  the  mansion  still 
lie  dormant. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  also  wrote  some 
minority  views  In  opposition  to  a  bill  (S. 
2658)  that  would  permit  the  Increase  of  truck 
weights,  lengths  and  widths  on  our  Interstate 
Highways.  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  a 
voice  vote  with  only  a  handful  of  Senators 
present.  In  fairness  to  Its  proponents  It  re- 
flects to  some  extent  sectional  requirements, 
particularly  from  the  Middle  and  Far  West, 
that  are  In  some  respects  Justifiable.  Becau.'^e 
my  dissenting  views  were  brief,  let  me  share 
most  of  them  with  you : 

•T  am  opposed  to  S.  2658  in  Its  present  form 
and  at  the  present  time.  I  concur  in  some 
respects  with  the  minority  views  of  Omgress- 
men  McCarthy,  Schwenpel,  Everett,  and  Kee. 
"My  present  opposition  to  S.  2658  In  its 
present  form  may  best  be  expressed  in  the 
form  of  certain  reservations  which  I  have. 
I  do  not  feel  that  adequate  time  and  study 
have  been  given  to  resolving  th.-^e  reserva- 
tions. .. 

"1  There  Is  lack  of  agreement  among  the 
engineers  and  experts  as  to  the  desirability 
of  allowing  greater  weights  and  dimensions 
of  motor  vehicles. 

"2.  The  lack  of  any  limitation  on  length 

could  cause  serious  traffic  and  safety  hazards. 

■■3    The  Increase  In  allowable  width,  from 

8  feet  to  8Vi  feet,  could  cause  serious  traffic 

and  safety  hazards. 

■■4  Although  the  bill  applies  to  the  Inter- 
state System,  it  wUl  affect  all  other  high- 
ways which  must  be  used  to  enter  upon  or 
exit  from  the  Interstate  System. 

"5  Since  It  is  conceded  that  allowing 
heavier  vehicle  weights  will  damage  high- 
ways and  cause  additional  expense,  the  bill 
should  not  be  enacted  until  additional  user 
taxes  upon  the  beneficiaries  of  the  bill  are 
fully  considered. 

"It  Is  quite  true  that  this  legislation  Is 
permissive  and  does  not  force  the  several 
States  to  adopt  these  increases.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  the  Congress  by  giving  Its 
stamp  of  approval  to  these  Increases  would 
In  effect  be  paving  the  way  for  Increases  by 
many  of  the  States."  (Report  No.  1636,  to 
accompany  S.  2658) 

AN  EXCHANGE  OP  VIEWS 

Shortly  after  the  above  views  were  made 
pubUc,  I  received  the  following  telegram 
from  the  President  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Association  of  New  Hampshire: 

"Yoiir  position  on  S.  2658  is  appalling. 
This  legislation  is  merely  permissive,  not 
mandatory.  Your  home  town  could  not  exist 
without  trucks;  neither  can  the  rest  of  New 
Hampehlre.  Approximately  43,000  people  all 
registered  voters  are  employed  In  motor 
transportation  in  New  Hampshire,  half  of 
them  in  your  district.  Assuming  you  plan 
to  run  for  reelecUon,  I  suggest  you  recon- 
sider and  support  this  blU."  This  friendly 
commtinlcatlon  was  answered  by  me  as 
follows ; 

"For  your  Information  I  do  Intend  to 
run  for  reelection  and  your  flagrant  threat 
Is  an  insult  to  me  personally  and  to  my  of- 
fice. In  regard  to  S.  2658.  my  opposition  to 
this  legislation  In  Its  present  form  at  the 
present  time  is  based  on  the  following  con- 
siderations: 1.  fiscal  responsibility  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  2. 
serious  highway  and  bridge  safety  factors; 
3  my  concern  for  the  fifteen  million  smaller 
trucks  that  will  be  hopelessly  disadvantaged 
by  this  legislation's  partiality  to  three-hun- 
dred thousand  large  trucks.  I  would  be 
pleased    to    debate    with    you    publicly    the 


advlsabllltv  of  Federal  legislation  which 
would  permit  triple-bottom  trailers  to  turn 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  into  a  freight 
vard." 

THE    PtTBLIC    RESPONDS 

A  reporter  from  the  Scripps-Howard  news- 
paper who  was  in  my  office  discussing  the 
truck  weight  legislation  found  this  friendly 
exchange  to  be  newsworthy  and  wrote  a  fea- 
ture Btorv  on  it  for  his  papers  all  over  the 
nation.  The  result  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
additional  mail.  Here  are  some  typical  com- 
ments: 

"Good  luck  to  you  in  your  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  truck  lobbv  from  turning  our  high- 
ways into  freight  yards!"  said  the  l.idy  from 
Pittsburgh.  "Thanks  from  all  citizens  for 
your  efforts  .  .  ."  said  the  man  in  Memphis. 
■We  applaud  and  commend  your  stand  in 
the  face  of  Intimidation  to  hold  fast  to  what 
vou  believe  to  be  right."  came  from  a  man 
m  Knoxville.  "Your  fearless  and  courageous 
replv  is  heartwarming  .  .  ."  Irom  Florida. 
•The  State  of  New  Hampshire  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. It  has  a  Congressman  who  has 
the  integrity  and  fortitude  to  try  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  safety  of  the  average 
voter,"  from  Denver. 

V?e  may  not  have  won  a  legislative  victory. 
But  at  this  wTltlne.  the  leadership  has  not 
vet  scheduled  this  bill  for  Floor  debate.  In 
the  fact  of  public  reaction  which  our  minor- 
ity views  aroused,  It  may  noti 


DECENTRALIZE  ACROSS  THE  LAND 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  I  Mr.  OlsfnI  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  western  district  of  the 
^;reat  State  of  Montana  for  the  past 
several  vear.s,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
work  for  projects  that  will  improve,  not 
only  the  State  of  Montana,  but  the  en- 
tire West  as  a  suitable  living  area  lor  the 
expanding  ixipulation  of  our  region. 

In  this  connection.  I  have  worked  for 
the  construction  of  the  Reichle  Dam  on 
the  Bic  Hole  River.  I  iiave  vigorously 
supported  S.  1602,  the  Northwest  Recion- 
al  Services  Act.  which  will  benefit  the 
entire  Northwest. 

Finally.  I  have  not  overlooked  the  ne- 
cessity of  fundamental  training  in  our 
great  area  so  as  to  build  a  reservoir  of 
skilled  personnel  available  for  industry 
as  industry  finds  it  necessary  to  decen- 
tralize across  the  land. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  legislation  which 
has  resulted  in  H.R.  18366.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 
which  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  will  become  law  in  the  near 
future.  The  measure  will  provide  SI. 2 
billion  for  vocational  guidance  in  the 
next  2  years. 

All  of  mv  Interests  and  support  demon- 
strate my  firm  belief  that  we  have  to 
return  to  the  land  in  order  to  resolve 
the  social  and  economic  crisis  facing  our 
Nation. 

This  is  the  age  of  the  syndrome.  At  any 
given  time  there  are  vast,  concurrent 
svmptoms  of  war.  strife,  hunger,  disease, 
and  their  threat  is  growinp.  To  some,  the 
diagnosis  is  simply  that  of  a  sick  society 
on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  If 
this  be  true,  our  future  is  indeed  bleak. 
I  reject  thlc  diagnosis.  Our  problems 
are  not  insurmountable.  I  fear  we  often 
confuse  effect  with  cause,  and  resort  to 
treating  symptoms  which  at  best  serve 
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only  to  maenify  their  causes  These  basic 
problems  will  not  go  away  unle.s-s  we  set 
about  the  Herculean  task  of  eradicatlnR 
serious  contributing  factors 

For  example,  as  we  face  the  problem 
of  unprecedented  world  hunger,  it  is 
simply  not  enough  to  feed  mankind,  as 
If  tnls  were  possible  for  any  one  nation 
to  accomplish  The  wl.^^r  course  is  to  help 
nations  to  help  themselves  The  adminis- 
tration recognized  this  when  it  asked 
our  Nation  to  make  its  great  aencultural 
technology  available  to  emerging  na- 
tions. For.  as  man  is  able  to  provide  for 
himself,  he  bolsters  his  .spirit  and  re- 
stores his  dignity  It  is  time  we  recog- 
nized that  a  temporary.-  halt  to  despair 
orUy  leads  to  greater  depression  a.s  the 
cau.se  reasserts  itself  We  can  ill  afford 
the  nonproductive  dole 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the 
2 1st  centurv-  :n  the  Christian  era.  we  face 
apocalyptical  threats  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions; 

We  possess  the  nuclear  capability  to 
destroy  the  world,  and  nations  still 
tam.per  with  the  fuse; 

We  seek  freedom  of  spirit  and  democ- 
racy in  many  ways,  and  see  our  dedi- 
cated leaders  brutally  slain 

We  can  scarcely  feed  our  exploding 
world  population  and  it  will  double 
'Mthm  a  few  >;iort  vears:  and 

We  see  disease  and  malnutrition  ram- 
pant throujihout  the  world  as  IJ  000 
perLsh  daily  yet  this  century  finds  the 
Srhweitze:>.  the  Dooleys.  and  the  Salks 
rare  among  us  We  build  mighty  cities 
only  to  poison  the  air  Our  polluted 
streams  reflect  a  contempt  for  our  great 
national  resources 

The  enormous  tasks  that  lie  ahead  call 
for  a  rededication  to  a  strenuous  under- 
taking, inprecedented  in  our  historv 
Wc  must  form  a  community  of  interest, 
drawing  on  the  best  resources  that  re- 
union, education,  government,  labor,  and 
industry  can  provide  Tinie  is  short.  We 
must  get  on  with  it. 

It  IS  not  enough,  at  this  time,  to  focus 
attention  on  civil  disorders  in  the  streets 
of  our  cities  for   in  my  opinion,  this  too 
IS  only  one  symptom.  While  tins  is  im- 
portant,  we  must   direct   our  efforts   to 
more  fundamental  causes  in  the  whole 
spectrum  of  poverty,  hunger,  and  despair 
I  urge  a  return  to  the  land   Here  I  am 
not  advocating  an  expansion  of  our  agri- 
cultural economy,  although  this  will  be 
required  as  our  surpluses  dwindle  and  we 
add  another  100  million  people  in  Amer- 
ica, but  rathei  a  formation,  or  rebuilding 
of   rural- uroan   cummumties  where   all 
types  of  industry  may  prosper   It  .seems 
DO  me  that    historically,  man  has  solved 
his  problems  by  turning  to  the  wide  oiJen 
spaces — the  God-given  resources  of  land 
and  water   Whether  for  religious,  politi- 
cal, philosophical  or  economic   reasons, 
land  has  been  a  common  denominator  in 
the  quest  for  solutions  of  great  problems. 
Mother  earth  has  been  the  haven— the 
refuge 

There  is  a  sorry  imbalance  in  our  way 
of  life  that  requires  140  million  people — 
70  percent — to  Uve  on  2  percent  of  our 
land.  The  urban  pull  is  economic,  as 
opportunities  for  work  dimmish  In  the 
poverty  of  the  rural  c  immunity.  The 
flight  of  our  young  people  to  the  cities 
since  the   close   of   World   War  II   is  a 


threat  to  the  economic  revival  of  our 
State  Most  who  have  migrated  are  find- 
ing they  are  untrained  for  the  exacting 
requirements  of  our  industrial  life. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  the  major- 
ity of  our  citizens  desire  the  breathing 
space  of  the  countryside,  but  there  has 
been  no  opportunity  for  livelihood  If  we 
can  reestablish  economic  opportunity 
once  more  acr.)ss  the  land,  we  can  reverse 
the  migration  to  our  cities.  This  is  the 
objective  I  seek 

Such  a  program  requires  two  ingredl- 
enus  First,  the  cooperation  of  both  gov- 
ernment and  industry  to  decentralize. 
Second,  a  vocational  training  program 
that  will  create  reservoirs  of  trained 
people  throughout  the  land  These  will 
keep  our  people  at  home  and  provide  new 
opportunities 

While  there  are  a  few  examples  of  suc- 
cess in  decentralization,  such  as  that  of 
Congaree  Steel  which  a  South  Caiolina 
citizen  literally  planted  m  a  cotton  patch, 
or  the  recent  uuroduction  of  new  crops 
in  Uttle  River,  Ark..  whicJi  brought  new 
prosperity  to  that  sagging  economy, 
much  more  needs  w  be  done  I  am  con- 
fident industry.  ;4iven  the  proper  incen- 
tives, will  cooperate 

Education  is  tlie  keystone  to  a  plan  of 
decentralization.  Witlun  another  decade, 
our  children  n\  the  grade  schools  will  be 
trainmg  for  the  21.st  centui-y.  Yet.  there 
are  serious  gaps  in  our  present  public 
educational  programs.  It  is  tragic  that 
out  of  evei-y  10  pupils  in  our  lower  grades, 
only  seven  finish  high  .school.  Of  the.se 
seven,  four  enter  college,  and  less  than 
two  receive  degrees.  In  other  words,  80 
percent  of  our  ciiildren  are  not  being 
trained  for  the  exacting,  technological. 
Industrial,  and  business  demands  m  the 
future,  let  alone  in  oui-  present  ^'en- 
eration 

Formal  education  In  Amenca.  beyond 
higii  school,  has  bectime  so  expensive 
that  it  IS  looked  uixjn  as  a  luxury,  instead 
of  an  absolute  necessity  if  we  aie  to  re- 
mam  a  great  nation  T'nere  is  grave  dan- 
ger for  oui-  wtiole  society  m  this  situation. 
It  is  estimated  60  percent  of  our  high 
school  students  enter  the  world  of  work 
luipreparcd  to  nold  a  job. 

This  IS  why  I  became  a  cosponsor  of 
HR.  18366.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963.  This  will 
provide  over  S500  million  in  1969  and 
$750  million  in  1970  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
port this  legislation  passed  the  House  of 
Repre.sentatives.  unanimously,  on  July 
15.  This  program  is  indispensable. 

There  is  no  use  adv.)catmg  ihe  decen- 
tralization of  industry,  unless  we  pro- 
vide more  trained  i^eople  on  a  regional 
basis  Private  indiLstry  and  -oveniment 
are  making  great  strides  in  the  fields  of 
testing  and  vocational  guidance  and  we 
need  to  draw  on  every  facet  of  this  po- 
tential if  we  are  to  equip  our  .students  to 
cope  with  the  great  technological  revolu- 
tion currently  taking  place  in  our  econ- 
omy Unskilled  manual  labor  is  ver%- 
much  outmoded  in  this  day  and  age.  Un- 
less our  training  facilities  provide  more 
prospect,  we  are  simply  training  for 
oblivion 

For  those  unable  to  participate  at  the 
higher  levels  of  formal  education.  I  be- 
lieve vocational  guidance  Is  the  best  an- 
swer   Its  practical  value  has  been  dem- 


onstrated As  I  have  reviewed  the  testi- 
mony callink!  for  increased  emphasis  .i. 
vocational  education,  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  testimony  of  Mr 
Kenneth  B  Hoyt,  of  the  University  ,.f 
Iowa,  who  testified  earlier  this  year: 

VtKallonal  education  exists  as  part  of  pub- 
lic educailon  :ii  order  to  expand  both  -.he 
luiiuber  md  the  v.irlety  of  opportunliies 
rrMtti  which  mdlvldUHls  may  clioose  It  .s 
truly  a  means  of  making  man  free.  Guldanoe 
exists  to  help  man  choose  from  among  ill 
possible  alternatives  a\allable  to  him.  It  :i 
one  means  of  letting  man  be  iree  Vocational 
guidance,  in  tills  sense,  Is  an  essential  in- 
gredient in  attainment  of  the  benefits  which 
vocational  education  holds  for  the  individual. 
V  icational  guidance  Is  this  important  and 
this  basic.  In  no  sense  is  It  an  .incUlary  serv- 
ice— or  one  which  can  be  delayed  until  tlie 
late  high  school  years 

In  recent  months.  I  have  had  an  o;i- 
poitunity  to  participate  in  the  formulH- 
tion  of  leiiislalion  which  will  authoi./e 
the  creation  of  the  first  National  Center 
for   Human    Re.sources   at    the   Glasgu'v 
.Air  Force  Ba.se.  Mont   S    1602.  known  :i? 
the    Northwest    Regional    Services   Act 
would   permit   the  Government  to  take 
over    a    surplus.    SlOO    million,    defen^e 
training    facilil.es   and   convert   it   to  a 
manpower  de\eiopnient  and  job  training 
center  for  the  benefit  of  Ihe  underedu- 
cated  and  the  disadvantaged  young  peo- 
ple   of    Montana    and    her    neiehboriru' 
States.  The  Center  would  train  workers 
in  data   proces.slng.  medical  assistance, 
television,   transportation,   and   provide. 
not  only  our  youth  an  opportunity  to  be 
trained  in  law  enforcement,  crime  pre- 
vention, and  public  .service,  but  also  cre- 
ate a  rehabilitation  training  center  tor 
our  .senior  citizens.  This  leizislation  is  an 
important  step  in  providing  a  reservoi; 
of  .skilled  personnel  across  the  count:   - 
side  in  order  to  encourage  and  maintain 
a  decenlrali/atioii  of  American  indu>t.: 
This  t'eneral  objective  was  rccoeni/td 
recently  in  a  report  of  the  National  A  ;- 
vi^oiT    Commission    on    Civil    Disorder 
when  It  called  for  improved  tax  cred:;> 
for  business  and  industry  willing  to  :i- 
establish   m   the  countryside.  Before  .S 
1602  has  progressed  vei-y  far  in  the  Hails 
of   the   Congress.   I   am   impressed   wit;. 
the  suucestions  of  American  industry  at  - 
siring  to  decentralize  certain  of  their  ac- 
tivities to  this  Center  They  must  reco:- 
nize  that  this  kind  of  greatly  expanded 
vocational  -raining  oflers  the  only  sure 
way  to  ena  labor  .^hor:ages.  and  its  pros- 
pect has  promptly  inspired  industiy   -O 
come  forward,  not  onlv  in  >upport  of  the 
concept  involved,  but  also  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  potential  labor  .supply.  Tr.e 
dialogue   that    hrus  devcloiied  about   ':::■ 
Glasgow  Air  Force  Base  proves  my  con- 
cept that  we  must  return  to  the  less  pop- 
ulated areas  of  the  country. 

The  impact  of  this  pro.lect  will  dp 
enoi-mous  on  the  State  of  Montana  where 
we  have  approximately  1.700  miner? 
available  for  other  work,  if  we  can  but 
train  them  to  new  skills.  It  will  alo 
provide  assistance  to  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  approximately  22.000  people  in 
the  State  and  will  be  vital  In  develop- 
ing a  new  labor  source.  It  .seriously  'c- 
flects  on  the  adequacy  of  our  public  and 
private  education  efforts  in  this  Nation 
when  we  realize  that  of  the  9.000  India:i 
children  in  our  grade  schools  in  Mon- 
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tana   only  a  ver>-  slight  percentage  wUl 
Jach  college  level.  The  facility  at  Glas- 
!:ow    wm    also    benefit    other    Western 
States  In  that  area. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  as 
many  as  60  million  people  in  approxl- 
matelv  9,000  countn'slde  towios  and  cities 
in  this  Nation  Less  than  a  third  of  these 
•ommunitles  have  been  able  to  make 
much  progress  with  their  local  economy 
ui  recent  years.  I  spoke  of  the  20  mill  on 
people  who  have  migrated  to  the  cities^ 
?t  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  not  reverse 
this  trend,  we  shall  be  pyramiding  despair 
into  the  modern  skyscraper. 

Tvvo  other  factors  should  be  carefully 
considered.  The  development  of  urban 
rural  communities  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  farm  populations.  They  even- 
tually could  become  the  centers  for  proc- 
essing of  agricultural  products  locally 
and  provide  manj-  of  the  modem  city 
LcUities-  at  the  local  level.  Here  we  can 
assist  industry  to  find  better  answers. 

Whv  should  it  be  necessary  for  us  to 
.hip  vast  quantities  of  copper  ore  out  of 
the  State  of  Montana-long  distances  for 
processing  and  fabricating? 

Whv  should  it  be  necessarj-  to  ship  wool 
out  of  the  State  when  it  could  be  utihzed 
bv  industry  locally? 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  mil- 
lions of  our  people  to  move  to  the  over- 
ci^^-ded  urban  areas  when  they  coiUd 
find  gainful  employment  not  only  within 
the  State  but  also  within  the  commum- 
iies  of  which  they  are  a  part? 

It  seems  to  me.  with  social  welfare 
costs  increasing  over  the  past  40  years 
from  approximately  $4  billion  per  year 
to  more  than  $100  billion  in  fiscal  1967. 
and  with  the  mounting  burden  of  our 
national  debt,  we  should  be  seeking  ways 
to  make  more  of  our  PpP^atlon  self- 
reliant  through  gainful  employment. 
Welfare,  except  for  the  infirm  and  el- 
derly. Is  not  a  solution. 

Second,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  de- 
fense. There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  in  this  nuclear  age  Powerful  inter- 
continental missiles  are  now  atoed  atour 
crowded  industrial  centers.  The  Prospect 
of    self-defense     and     survival     should 
prompt  all  thinking  citizens  to  Partici- 
pate m  this  program  of  decentrali^tiOTL 
For  as  we  move  to  the  countryside,  we 
reduce  the  ills  of  the  depressed  areas  Mid 
provide  America  with  a  new    industry- 
frontier"  concept.  ,    _  ♦>,» 
In  the  17th  century,  people  from  the 
crowded  cities  of  Europe  fled  the  intol- 
erable governmental  and  industrial  en- 
vironment of  that  continent.  Now    as 
then   our  citizens  can  once  more  l^k  «) 
Se  vast  expanses  of  the  United  States 
for   a   greater  opportunity  to  Uve   and 
work  as  free  men. 

In  the  earlv  days  of  this  Nation,  cour- 
age and  phvsical  strength  prompted  our 
people  to  seek  new  frontiers  in  the  west- 
e-n  part  of  the  Nation.  Now.  as  then.  I 
am  confident  that,  with  adequate  tinn- 
ing and  new  opportunity,  our  Montana 
people  will  once  again  turn  to  our  coun- 
tr\-.<:ide  . 

Our  Republic  was  born  in  the  recogni- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal  Now.  as  then,  we  must  lift  the 
chains  of  ignorance  and  assist  all  men 
fully  to  realize  the  great  gifts  of  liberty . 


For  if  we  extend  equal  opportunity  to  all. 
we  shall  have  fulfilled  the  golden  dream 
of  our  foimders. 


EVER-GROWING  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
IN  OUR  SOCIETY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfornia  IMr.  Gorman  1  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
near  the  end  of  this  session.  I  wou^d  h^^ 
to  speak  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress since  1963  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
growing social  problems  in  our  society. 

These  problems  have  been  with  us  for 
many  year^-more  closely  defined  per- 
haps since  the  end  of  Worid  War  II.  for 
since  that  time  the  momentum  of  our 
changing  society  began  to  reach  a  rapid 

pace.  .  , 

Before  1963,  we  dealt  with  our  social 
ailments  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  During 
that  time,  we  began  to  give  some  serious 
attention  to  poverty,  to  urban  decay,  to 
education  needs,   to   racial   discnmina- 

^  °The  recent  civil  disorders  have  drama- 
tized the  depth  and  seriousness  ol  these 
problems  so  that  ever>-  American  has 
had  to  recognize  that  solutions  must  be 

°On  July  27.  1967.  President  Johnson 
established  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  asking  the 
Commission  to-and  I  ^^^^^-J^^^.f 
for  the  truth  and  to  express  it  in  a  le- 

'^°It'is  not  merely  to  recall  the  fact  of 
the  Commission's  establishment— nor 
my  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission-that I  stand  before  you  today. 
It  is  rather  to  recall  the  reconimenda- 
tions  that  the  Commission  made  In  its 
report— to  evaluate  those  recommenda- 
tfons  in  the  light  of  what  the  Congress 
has  done  about  them— and  what  still  le- 
mains  to  be  done. 

The  Commission  was  charged  with 
finding  answers  to  three  ba^ic  questions 
to  the  civil  disorders;  What  happened? 
Why  did  it  happen?  What  can  be  done 
to  prevent  it  from  happening  again? 

The  response  to  these  questions  is  in- 
corporated in  some  700  paees  of  the  re- 
Srt  We  learned  what  took  place  in 
America  during  racial  disorders.  We 
Cned  the  root  causes.  We  decided  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  disorders.  These  answers  be- 
came the  basis  for  the  Commissions 
reSmmendations.  And.  while  the  mern- 
bers  of  the  Commission  were  not  all 
agreed  on  the  emphasis  that  should  be 
given  to  each  recommendation-each  of 
lis  signed  the  report  as  an  article  of  faith 
to  provide  an  honest  beeinnins'. 

The  report  first  came  to  the  public  m 
the  torm  of  a  paperback  edition-fol- 
owed  by  the  Government  Pnnting  Office 
edition.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  re 
port  of  a  Presidential  Commission  that 
ha?  commanded  as  much  attention  a.s 
th^s  one  GPO  has  to  date  recorded  sales 
of  "^0  000  copies  of  the  report.  I  am  told 
Sv  the  offidals  of  the  private  publishin. 
coinpanv  that  to  this  date  they  have 
p°?i?ed  1.610.000  copie.s-of  wmch  an 
estimated    1.300.000   have   already   been 


Development 

—and  I  have 
engagements 


sold  There  is  every  indication  that  the 
JeSrt  has  created  a  profound  interest 
nTonly  among  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic—but also  among  businessmen,  pro- 
Sssional  men.  religious  ^'^^P^^;  '^/f^^ 
neople  government  per.sonnel.  educators, 
students-in  fact,  persons  in  ever>'  sec- 

"•^SSS^-of  this  Widespread  in- 
terest came  to  me  pensonally  ulth  the 
number  of  invitations  that  I  have  re- 
ceived to  discuss  the  Commission  s  flnd- 
mgs  I  am  sure  that  the  other  members 
of  the  commission  have  had  the  same 
Jxt^rience.  I  was  astounded  and  pleased 
It^he  varied   group.s   and   ^-t itutions 
who  extended  invitations  to  me.  Grm- 
neU  CoSe  had  a  2-day  institute  on  the 
report°-at  which  I  spoke.  The  studen  s 
we^e  Wik.  .searching,  and  enthusiastic 
Tn  their  opinions.  At  the  College  of  Law 
Universitv  of  Arizona— interest  was  as 
intense   This  meeting  was  attended  not 
onW  bv   students  and  faculty-but  by 
manv  in  the  Tucson  community. 

?  fpSte  at  the  Methodist  Conference 
in  Redlands.  Calif.,  and  at  the 
Silw^ee  Jewish  Council.  I  Particulariy 
recall  the  probing  ^^estions  of  the 
audiences  at  the  Los  A'^geles  Chamber 
of  commerce  and  at  the  National  As- 
^fatSn  for  Community  -v.,nr,n,ent 
in  Atlanta. 

There  were  many  more 
still      other       speaking 
scheduled.  ,      ^,  „ 

Certainly  not  eveiy  person  .n  the 
grouS  to  whom  I  spoke  was  in  accord 
with  the  commission's  flndmgs  and 
SLmendatlons.  Some  thought  they 
w^nt  too  far;  some  thought  they  d  d  "o 
go  far  enough.  But.  it  was  evident  that 
There  was  genuine  Interest  and  con- 
cern about  the  seriousness  of  the 
phenomenon  of  civil  disorders. 

These  speaking  engagements,  Mr. 
Speaker,  necessitated  many  absences 
from  the  House.  I  regretted  this-but  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  vital  part  of  iny 
Obligation  as  a  member  of  the  Coninils- 
sion  to  foster  interest  in  and  undei-stand- 
ing  of  the  problems  and  the  solutions 
recommended  by  the  Gommi.ssion^ 

Presidential  Commissions  and  the  re- 
ports that  ensue  ser^■e  an  irnportant 
function  in  our  Government.  But  to  be 
effective— they  must  be  translated  into 

realistic  action.  .^^  k,.  the 

The  Commission  was  directed  b>  the 
President  to  provide  practical  guidanee. 
That  practical  guidance  must,  of  course, 
be  based  upon  a  realization  that  our  na- 
tional resources  are  not  unlimited— 
which  means,  of  course,  that  pnonties 
have  to  be  set. 

Much  of  the  action  that  the  report 
recommends  can  be-and  should  be- 
taken at  the  local  level.  Let  me  speak  to 
one  aspect  of  this.  The  Commi.ssion  was 
Concerned  with  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  local  government  and  the 
ghetto— and  the  necessity  to  stimulate 
greater  sensitivity  and  responsivenes.s  to 
Setto  needs.  It  was  concerned  with  the 
burdens  carried  by  local  mayors— and 
how  thev  could  acquire  adequate  power 
and  resources  to  lead  their  community- 
how  to  finds  ways  to  involve  more 
citizens  in  the  processes  of  local  govern- 
ment and  to  evaluate  individual 
grievances. 
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In  the  flnal  analysis — urban  problema 
muat  be  solved  where  the  problems  are 
The  capacity  of  local  govemmenu  to 
find  effective  solutions  Is  primarily  de- 
pendent on  their  Imagination — on  their 
having  adequate  resources — and  on  their 
having  officials  who  are  truly  represenU- 
tlve  of  the  enure  community  Solutions 
are  also  terribly  dependent  on  the 
effectiveness  of  local  law-enforcement 
agencies. 

We  know  that  we  shall  never  reach  the 
proper  objectives  of  a  free  society  unless 
the  security  of  our  neighborhoods  and 
our  homes  Is  Inviolate.  We  cannot  permit 
the  life  and  property  of  any  American 
to  be  endangered  without  affording  him 
the  maximum  protection  of  our  local  and 
State  authorities — and  if  necessary— of 
the  Federal  Government  The  disorders 
have  placed  heav>'  new  responsibilities 
upon  police  departments  In  addition  to 
their  already  extraordinarily  difficult 
tasks.  We  must  recognize  that  the  police 
face  an  IncreasinKly  complex  challenge — 
aruJ  that  police  departments  urgently 
need  additional   support. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  early  In 
1967.  President  Johnson  urged  enactment 
of  a  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control 
Act — to  provide  grants  to  States  and 
local  governments  to  assist  them  m  de- 
veloping' plans  for  improvement  of  their 
police,  court,  and  correctional  .systems — 
and  to  encourage  innovative  efforts 
a-^ainst  crime  In  the  .streets,  juvenile  de- 
linquency a:;d  organized  crime  The  pro- 
posal replaced  the  1965  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Act  with  a  broader  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  and 
with  funds  for  special  pilot  projects.  The 
President  also  proposed  legislation  to 
establish  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  to 
help  Federal  courts  plan  for  a  more  effec- 
tive ludiclal  system  and  for  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

I  iino'A  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
deep  satisfaction  that  this  Congress  in- 
cluded the  President's  proposals  against 
crime  in  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act — which  became  public 
law  earlier  this  year  And.  that  '.ve  pro- 
vided legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center 

With  the  crime  control  provisions,  this 
Congress  has  laid  a  firm  foundation  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  order,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  first  order  of  business 
The  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
maintained  that  law  must  provide  the 
frameAork  for  the  control  of  civil  dis- 
orders The  Commission  studied  the  re- 
lationship between  violent  crime  and  the 
easy  availability  of  firearms  in  the  United 
States.  It  surveyed  the  existing  Federal, 
State,  and  local  aun-control  .statutes  and 
concluded  that  they  should  be  strength- 
ened. The  Commission  supported  Presi- 
dent Johnson'.s  call — early  in  this  Con- 
gress— for  Federal  .^uii-control  legisla- 
tion— and  uryed  its  promp  enactment. 

The  crime  bill  Included  a  provusion  to 
curb  the  interstate  sale  of  handguns.  This 
was  a  b€w:mnini<  Recent  tragic  events  re- 
sulted in  a  public  outcry  by  some  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  people — if  the  polls 
can  be  read  correctly — for  even  stronger 
firearms  control.  .And.  we  responded  with 
the  legislation  passed  last  week. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  come  back  to  one 
of  the  questions  which  the  Commission 


was  asked  to  answer  Why  did  disorders 
happen'  The  CommLssion  found  that  a 
factor  in  ever>'  major  civil  disorder  was 
the  poor  relationship  between  a  police- 
man and  a  ghetto  resident  The  role  of 
chiefs  of  police  and  police  officers  is  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
.solution  of  the  problem  of  urban  dis- 
orders 

Undoubtedly,  the  Nation's  police  are 
better  today  than  they  have  ever  been 
Time  magazine,  m  lUs  July  19  issue,  in- 
cludes an  article  entitled  "Police  The 
Tlun  Blue  Line  '  Incidentally— I  highly 
recommend  the  article  to  my  colleagues. 
It  so  correctly  describes  the  meaning  of 
a  police  officer  in  our  inner  cities  today. 
Let  me  quote  a  sentence  or  two: 

Yt-t  in  '.ho  end.  It  Ls  tlie  liullvldvial  cop 
who  ;.s  the  overseer  of  peaceful  normalcy. 
Often  under  the  most  difficult  rlrcumstance^. 
he  l8  the  thin  blue  line  between  !uw  and 
order— civilization  and  anarchy 

Police  forces  all  around  the  country 
are  taking  advantage  of  even'  local. 
State,  and  Federal  program  to  step  up 
training  They  are  beginning  to  reex- 
amine the  concepts  that  have  guided 
them  for  years  pa.st — and  to  respond  to 
the  social  changes  taking  place  in  our 
land. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
my  own  area  of  Los  Angeles  I  can  say 
with  the  utmost  .sincerity  that  if  everj- 
major  city  in  the  countr>'  had  a  police 
chief  like  Tom  Reddin.  I  would  feel  that 
we  were  well  on  our  way  to  establishing 
the  kind  of  relation.ship  between  ghetto 
dweller  and  police  that  is  basic  to  the 
ultimate  .solutions  of  our  problems. 

No  police  chief  is  acting  with  more 
vigor  and  imagination  than  Chief  Red- 
din  to  prevent  new  outbreaks  of  civil 
disorders.  He  clearly  understands  that 
all  former  concepts  of  law  enforcement 
must  be  reexamined.  He  knows  that  his 
men  must  understand  the  problems  of 
the  ghetto  to  afford  protection  to  all 
citizens — black  and  white  alike.  He  has 
initialed  many  innovative  measures — 
too  many  to  enumerate  here — but  let 
me  just  mention  a  few  In  his  efforts  to 
expand  community  relationships.  Chief 
Reddin  has  set  up  rumor  control  centers 
and  has  given  business  cards  and  name 
tags  to  every  member  of  his  force  Lit- 
tle things — perhaps — but  ever>-  resident 
:n  Los  .Angeles  can  know  the  name  of  the 
man  behind  the  badge  and  that  he  is  a 
human  being.  They  can  communicate  on 
the  street  comer.  They  can  talk  together 
about  a  grievance  and — perhaps — avoid 
a  major  disturbance.  The  Commission 
found  that  the  lack  of  commumcation 
between  police  and  ghetto  dwellers  was 
a  startling  factor  in  the  start  of  a  dis- 
order The  report  also  stressed  the  enor- 
mous influence  of  nimors  In  creating  a 
climate  conducive  to  disorders  Rumor 
control  centers,  such  as  Chief  Reddin 
established,  can  be  most  effective  in 
cooling  hot  tempers. 

Chief  Reddins  stature  as  one  of  the 
country's  best  police  chiefs  is  testified 
to  in  the  Time  magazine  article  I  men- 
tioned before. 

Mr  Speaker,  let  me  reiterate  my  ear- 
lier statement  that  we  in  this  Congress 
have  taken  the  second  and  third — and 
perhaps  more^steps  on  our  Journey  to 
stem    the   deepening    racial   division   In 


our  Nation  and  to  finding  ways  to  re- 
solve the  attendant  problems. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  problems  lies  with  u.v~ 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  questions  so  often  asked 
aroimd  the  Commission  table  was  "How 
much  would  that  cost?"  I  do  not  believe 
I  need  to  say  more  abou*  where  the  w- 
sponslblllty  lies.  We  are  the  ones  who 
finally  must  translate  recommendations 
into  programs  by  enacting  laws  and  ap- 
propriating funds. 

But,  responsibilities  He  elsewhere,  too 
I  have  mentioned  the  role  of  local  and 
State  governments.  E%ery  citizen — blac'r: 
or  white — is  also  personally  Involved  and 
personally  responsible  to  do  what  he 
can  to  contribute  to  the  solutions  of  civil 
disorders.  Groups  such  as  churches, 
schools  and  colleges,  businesses,  the 
press — In  fact,  every  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety must  share  the  responsibility  to  act 
In  behalf  of  Justice  and  equality  for  a!! 
Americans. 

The  Commission  outlined  four  bro.ui 
categories  for  action:  Jobs,  educa- 
tion, welfare,  and  housing.  Time  does 
not  permit  me  to  list  in  detail  the  goal.- 
we  set  for  national  action  in  each  cate- 
t'ory.  I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with 
them. 

As  I  reviewed  legislation  that  the  Con- 
gress ha"  passed  and  is  now  public  law- 
legislation  that  came  to  us  throuKi; 
President  Johnson's  programs  in  the  89t!. 
and  90th  Congresses — I  was  gratifna 
that  so  many  measures — basic  to  meet- 
ing the  root  causes  of  our  .social  prob- 
lems— are  already  in  operation.  I  car. 
say  with  confidence  that  the  second  and 
third  steps  I  .spoke  of  earlier  have  al- 
ready been  taken  by  us. 

With  respect  to  jobs,  one  of  the  clear 
priorities  established  by  the  Commission 
was  the  necessity  for  the  many  imem- 
ployed  and  underemployed  persons  Ii\  - 
Ing  in  the  ghettos  to  find  work.  It  wa.^ 
recommended  that  immediate  action  ho 
taken  to  create  2  million  new  Jobs  over 
the  next  3  years,  half  In  the  private  .sec- 
tor and  half  in  the  public  sector. 

The  Congress  has  taken  steps  to 
meet  this  goal.  At  the  President's  request 
we  have  established  the  Concentrated 
Employment  Program  'CEP*  In  a  num- 
ber of  cities.  Funds  authorized  vmder  ilv 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  arc  flnancin- 
a  number  of  special  employment  pro- 
grams. 

In  January  of  1968.  the  President  es- 
tablished the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
nessmen, whose  purpose  It  is  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  private  employers  throughout  tht 
country  in  providing  Jobs  for  100,00' 
hardcore  unemployed  within  the  next  -! 
years. 

The  Manpower  Training  and  Develop- 
ment Act  has  given  job  training  to  nearly 
2  million  disadvantaged  men  and  wom- 
en so  that  they  may  acquire  the 
necessary  skills  to  support  themselve.-- 
and  their  families  with  permanent  and 
decent  jobs.  Young  people  have  received 
training  at  Job  Corps  Centers.  The  work 
Incentive  program,  authorized  by  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967.  pro- 
vides on-the-job  training  for  adult  mem- 
bers of  AFDC  families  so  that  they  ma.\ 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  off  welfare 
rolls.   These  are  only  a  few  things  we 
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have  done  in  this  area,  and  as  long  as 
these  programs  are  needed,  the  Congress 
must  continue  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  and  technical  aid  to  States 
.md  cities  where  the  programs  operate. 
This  is  a  commitment  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  drop,  for  it  Is  within  our  power  to 
see  that  everyone  who  wants  a  job  has  a 
job — and  has  the  will  to  do  It. 

E\-ery  American  has  the  right  to  earn 
I  living.  He  must  have  the  will  to  work, 
ind  I  believe  that  he  has.  I  also  believe 
that  he  wants  a  chance  for  training  so 
that  he  can  get  a  job  that  has  some  per- 
manency to  it— a  job  that  will  permit 
lilm  to  improve  his  skUls  and  earnings. 
A  decent  job  means  dignity  to  an  indi- 
vidual, it  means  resources  to  a  family. 
It  means  a  place  In  the  community. 
Everj-  American  needs  that— and  our 
society  will  benefit  from  it. 

With  respect  to  education,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  our  first  priority  must  be  to 
improve  the  ability  of  young  Americans 
to  read  and  communicate  at  the  level 
necessary  to  get  and  hold  a  decent  per- 
manent job— and  to  understand  the 
principles  and  processes  of  our  demo- 
cratic system.  Basic  to  our  education 
system— and  to  the  solution  of  our  urbaii 
problems— is.  of  course,  complete  elimi- 
nation in  even,'  State  of  school  segrega- 
tion in  accordance  with  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The   education   recommendations   oi 
•.he  Commission  report  require  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  Federal  support  to  local 
school  systems  to  accomplish  this. 

President  Johnson,  in  February  of  this 
vear  sent  a  message  on  education  to  the 
Congress.  In  it.  he  reiterated  his  com- 
mitment to  achieve  unprecedented  gains 
at  all  levels  of  American  education.  He 
spoke  of  President  Roosevelt's  four  essen- 
tial freedoms:  Freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  from  want,  and 
freedom  from  fear:  which.  President 
Johnson  remarked,  "have  since  stood  as 
a  summan-  of  our  aspirations  for  the 
American  Republic  and  for  the  world. 
He  continued: 

We  iiave  always  stood  ready  to  pay  the 
cost  in  energy  and  treasure  to  make  these 
great  goals  a  reality. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message,  de- 
clared a  fifth  freedom:  Freedom  from 
Ignorance.  I  accept  this  as  most  impor- 
tant of  the  essential  freedoms:  for,  ■with- 
out It,  we  can  never  be  a  truly  free 
people. 

With  President  Johnson's  proposals, 
and  with  our  subsequent  action  over  the 
past  few  years  of  translating  them  into 
such  statutes  and  programs  as  the  Eie- 
mentan-  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
the  Higher  Education  Act,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Teachers  Con^s 
program,  Headstart  program,  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  program,  to  name  a 
few,  we  have  begun  to  guarantee  that 
freedom. 

The  job,  we  know,  'will  never  be  done. 
It  Is  a  perpetual  process,  for  it  involves 
a  commitment  to  every  child,  from  kin- 
dergarten age  through  colleges,  for  those 
now  In  our  schools,  and  for  those  chil- 
dren yet  unborn.  But  the  Congress  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  that  com- 
mitment. The  quality  of  education  in 


America  must  meet  our  highest  aspira- 
tions. 

It  took  the  work  of  four  administra- 
tions to  get  Federal  help  for  education. 
It  is  the  obligation  of  even'  Congress- 
man to  continue  the  work  that  has  been 

The  third  Commission  recommenda- 
tion concerned  itself  with  welfare.  Pro- 
posed reforms  in  the  welfare  system  were 
largely  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Public 
Welfare,  which  studied  the  problem  in 
1966.    The    Commission    recommended 
a  "system  of  income  supplementation" 
as  a  long-range  goal  to  replace  the  pres- 
ent welfare  system,  but  a  general  en- 
dorsement of   that  recommendation   is 
not  an  issue  before  us.  Last  Januarj-, 
before  the  Commission  report  was  pub- 
lished, the  President  established  a  Com- 
mission on  income  Maintenance   Pro- 
grams   This  Commission  will  look  into 
all    aspects    of    existing    welfare    and 
related    programs    and    make    recom- 
mendations  for   constructive    improve- 
ments In  our  welfare  system. 

When  we  speak  of  welfare  rolls,  we 
must  give  special  attention  to  those 
recipients  who  have  the  capacity  to 
work  We  know,  despite  accusations  to 
the  contrary,  that  most  persons  on  wel- 
fare who  can  work  want  to  work.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  on  relief  to  be  able 
to  feed  their  children.  They  prefer  jobs 
to  a  welfare  check.  We  must  provide  the 
means  whereby  they  can  find  work. 
These  are  not  trained  people.  Generally, 
they  have  had  very  little  education— 
but  they  can  work,  they  can  learn— they 
should  be  given  the  chance. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Federal 
Goverrunent    cannot    make    itself    the 
employer  of  last  resort  for  such  citizens. 
We  have  so  much  work  in  this  country 
that  needs  so  badly  to  be  don^that 
can  be  done  by  those  who  are  jobless. 
We  can  hire  these  people   as   aides  in 
education,  in  health  care,  in  recreation 
work,  and  in  other  public  service  areas 
If  there  are  State  or  local  projects  that 
need   attention— and    I    am    sure    that 
there  are— arrangements  can  be  made 
through  contracts  with  States  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  work  force.  A  pro- 
gram of  this  nature  will  not  only  pro- 
vide self-sufficiency  and  self-respect  for 
those  now  living  on  welfar^-but  it  wnii 
offer  great  benefits  to  the  Nation.  We 
will  certainly  enjoy  a  more  stable  society 
—and  a  program  of  tax-spending  wUl 
give  way  to  a  program  of  taxpajrlng. 

I  believe  there  Is  general  consensus— 
in  and  out  of  the  Congressr— that  there 
is  need  for  welfare  reform.  The  action 
we  took  this  year  on  the  AFDC  pro- 
grams—which I  consider  to  be  pumtive 
action— points  up  more  than  any  other 
example  I  could  give— the  fact  that  our 
present  welfare  system  pleases  no  one. 
I  was  glad  to  see  us  postpone  restrictions 
on  the  AFDC  program  for  1  year.  I  urge 
that  we  rescind  the  restrictions  com- 
pletely until   we   have   some   notion   of 
what  we  want  to  do  about  the  overall 
welfare  program. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  break  the  de- 
pendency on  welfare  for  as  many  of  the 
poor  as  possible.  A  certain  sesment  of 
our  population  merely  exists— this  is  not 


enough— these  people  must  also  be  able 
to  exist  with  dignity. 

Tlie  fourth  major  category  of  recom- 
mendations concerns  housing.  The  Com- 
mission found  that  housing  discrimina- 
tion is  the  greatest  single  source  of  con- 
flict between  the  races,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  especially  critical  that  we  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  the  marketplace  for  housing. 
Specifically,    the    Commission     recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  Government 
enact  a  comprehensive  and  enforc^ble 
Federal  open  housing  law— that  the  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  be  reoriented  by 
placing  more  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing   outside   of   fzhetto   areas— that 
the  Federal  Government  provide  the  leg- 
islation  to   bring   within   the   reach   of 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  with- 
in the  next  5  years  6  million  new  and 
existing  units  of  decent  housing. 

The  essential  features  of  the  housing 
recommendations    have    already    been 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message   on   the  "Crisis   of   the 
Cities."  including  expansion  of  rent  sup- 
plements, incentives  for  homeownership 
amone  low-  and  middle-income  families, 
r.nd  most  important.— open  housing  leg- 
islation. .,     ^, 
Mr    Speaker,    I   hall    the   Presidents 
vigorous  leadership  during  his  adminis- 
tration  in   giving   to   the   Congress  the 
blueprint    for    legislation    necessary    to 
make   a   vigorous   attack   on   the  acute 
housing  problems  in  our  cities. 

The  Congress  has  had  a  remarkable 
record  of  lecrislative  achievement  in  at- 
tempting  to  solve   these   problems.   We 
began  back  in  1937  with  the  launching  of 
the    historic    public    housing    proaram 
sponsored    by    President    Roosevelt.    In 
1949    President   Truman   and   the   Bist 
Congress   combined  the   urban   renewal 
programs  in  an  attempt  to  fisht  decay  of 
the  cities  In  1954,  the  83d  Consress  ex- 
panded this  program,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the   1960s— President  Kennedy 
and  the  87th  Congress  began  to  enlarge 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  decent  housing  into  the  reach  of 
poor-  and  moderate-income  families. 

President  Johnson  took  these  frag- 
mented programs— established  a  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment—and gave  the  problems  of  the 
American  city  the  unified  attention  they 
should  have— at  Cabinet  level. 

The  89th  Congress  enacted  programs 
of  rent  supplements— model  cities— pro- 
grams to  stimulate  the  flow  of  Pnvate 
credit  for  homebuilding  through  i-ha 
mortgages  and  the  FNMA  operation; 
programs  that  offered  assistance  to  the 
cities  to  develop  modem  and  efficient 
mass  transit  senices  and  systems— and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  that  we  in  the  90th  Congress 
have  just  passed. 

I  hope  that  the  gentlemen  here  today 
share  mv  satisfaction  with  the  imagma- 
tlve  work  the  Congress  has  done  this 
vear  in  the  housing  field.  I  believe  the 
housing  bill  we  have  enacted  is  historic. 
Rent  supplements  will  really  begm  to 
be  effective.  We  have  made  it  possible  for 
a  housing  project  sponsor  to  receive  Fed- 
eral assistance  so  that  he  can  charge 
lower  rents  to  people  who  can  only  pay 
low  rents.  We  created  a  new  philosophy 
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of  homeouraership.  Now  with  Federal 
help — a  low -income  family  can  purchase 
a  home  or  em  apartment 

I  wonder  If  we  can  really  Imagine  the 
feeling  of  the  members  of  a  low-mcome 
family  who  are  now  able  to  see  a  dream 
come  true — the  cherished  hope  of  evpr>' 
American  to  own  his  own  home 

Our  goal  is  admittedly  ambitious — and 
we  must  And  the  money  to  implement  the 
legislation.  But — we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning— and  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  goals  set  forth  m  the  hous- 
ing bill— and  the  money  with  which  to 
make  the  provisions  meaningful— are 
met 

I  have  stressed  what  the  President  has 
proposed  and  what  the  Congress  has 
already  accomplished  with  respect  to  the 
four  main  categories  of  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Commissions  report.  But.  I 
must  mention  our  action  in  other  areas — 
areas  that  do  not  precisely  fit  Into  these 
four  categories — but  which  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  helping  disadvantaged 
citizens 

We  enacted  historic  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  under  social  secu- 
rity— not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, but  for  everv-  American  re- 
ceiving social  security  We  must  wonder 
at  times  how  we  ever  got  along  without 
medicare — and  why  we  were  so  .slow  m 
enacting  the  necessary-  legislation 

We  began  to  break  the  stranglfhold  of 
poverty  with  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  With  the  programs  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Upward 
Bound.  Legal  Services,  the  Job  Corps, 
and  many  others — for  the  first  tlm.e  In 
our  Nation  s  history  we  have  started  a 
war  on  poverty 

The  Commission  recommended  the 
transfer  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  a  program  to  a.ssist  Ne«ro  busi- 
nessmen in  creatine  associations  for 
pooling  purchasing  power  and  sharing 
experiences  in  business  management.  The 
SBA.  under  provisions  of  legislation  w-e 
enacted,  now  ofTers  manatcement  train- 
ing and  counseling  services  to  economic 
opportunity  loan  applicants  In  an  effort 
to  strengthen  and  encourat'e  the  devel- 
opment of  Negro-owned  and  operated 
enterprises. 

Mr  Speaker,  any  recitation  of  our  ef- 
forts is  meaningless  without  reviewing 
our  work  on  civil  rights 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  August 
1957 — when  the  first  civil  nights  bill  in 
almost  a  century  was  pa.^sed  by  the  Con- 
gress That  legislation  gave  the  countrj- 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission — and  pro- 
vided for  the  creation  of  a  Civil  Rights 
Division  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  It 
was  passed  by  the  Con^'r^ss  only  after  a 
long  and  painfiiJ  filibuster  in  the  Senate. 
From  then  until  1964 — progress  in  civil 
risrhts  was  almost  at  a  standstill  The 
Civil  Rights  Commi.ssion  was  getrmg  off 
to  a  slow  start  The  Civil  RiKhts  Division 
in  Justice  was  encountering  many  diffi- 
culties in  its  efforts  to  enforce  voting 
rights  for  Negroes.  SchiX)l  desegregation 
in  the  South  was  not  only  virtually 
halted — there  was  even  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  some  communities  to  sacrifice 
entire  school  systems  in  preference  to 
accepting  Integrated  schools 

But,   as  the  civil   nghts  debate  went 
on — in  and  out  of  the  Congress — a  new 


dlmen.slon  was  added  l.ci  the  issue— the 
very  obvious  need  to  protect  voting  richts 
of  Negro  citizens  in  the  South— the  right 
to  register  to  vole — and  tlie  right  to 
vote. 

On  June  19.  1963.  President  Kennedy  s 
civil  rights  legislation  came  before  the 
Congress — legislation  that  would  flnallv 
make  civil  rmhts  meanmgful  to  Amer- 
ican minonties  But  what  a  long,  diffi- 
cult, and  sad  loumev  It  traveled  until 
it  became  the  law  of  the  land  Dallas,  on 
November  22.  1963.  ijave  new  impetus  to 
Its  need— and  on  July  2.  1964.  the  Civil 
Rieht-s  Act  of  1964  finally  became  law — 
a  testament  to  America's  willlnene.ss  to 
begin  to  right  the  wrontis  of  a  hundred 
years 

We  eruicted  :,'roundbreaking  leu'i.sla- 
tion  We  struck  down  dl.scnmination  in 
job  opportunitie.*.  We  outlawed  discrim- 
ination in  public  accnrnnu)dations  We 
continued  the  Coinmi.ssidn  on  Civil 
Rights  We  created  an  Kfiual  Employ- 
ment Oppoitunitv  Commi.ssion  We  made 
It  possible  to  effectively  implement  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  ttial  our  schools 
throughout  the  land  be  de.segregated 

With  this  bill— strengtliened  by  tlie 
196,T  Voting  Riglits  .Alt— we  made  it  pos- 
sible for  Negroes  in  the  South  to  exer- 
cise the  nglit  of  ntizenslup 

The  promi.se  of  .American  democracy 
to  all  of  Its  citizens  was  now  Incorporated 
into  the  Nations  laws 

Congressional  action  this  year  in  civ  1 
tights  IS  equally  as  historic  In  1964  the 
fight  for  open  housing  began.  This  year, 
we  enacted  the  legislation 

We  made  equal  upportunitv  m  housing 
a.  reality  lur  ail  Amencan.s  We  also  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mi.s.sion  for  an  additional  .t  years  We  ap- 
proved legislation  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  the  exerci.se  oi  civil  rights  We 
reformed  the  Federal  lury  selection  sys- 
tem. 

We  have  taken  another  -tep  on  that 
long  road — for  our  accompli.shments  m 
civil  rights  Ko  to  the  heart  of  the  Com- 
missions  findinus  and  recommendations 
Mr  Speaker,  as  the  9()th  Congress 
nears  the  completion  of  its  existence,  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  work  we  have 
done.  But.  this  is  not  to  .-^ay — and  I  want 
to  be  very  clear  on  this — that  I  am  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  the  substance  of  the 
legi.slation  we  have  enacted 

In  many  cases  we  could  have — an  J 
should  have— done  more  There  is  much, 
much  more  that  nt^eds  to  be  done.  but.  as 
we  all  know,  legislation  enacted  is  legis- 
lation on  winch  we  can  build  m  later  ses- 
sions Our  most  serious  responsibility  :s 
to  see  that  we  continue  to  build. 

.And,  I  make  another  ix)int  equally  a.s 
clear  I  am  cil.sap(K)inted  with  the  amount 
of  money  we  have  put  into  the  programs 
we  have  enacted,  either  in  past  years,  ir 
m  this  Congress  But  acain.  we  have  a 
foundation,  and  now  hopefully  we  can 
build.  Indeed,  we  must  build,  or  there 
will  be  no  hope 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
my  greatest  .source  of  expectation  that 
.America  will  move  forward  in  its  search 
for  national  re.s<^ilut!ons  to  the  root  causes 
that  are  dividing  us  as  a  nation  is  the 
attention  that  Vice  P'-esident  Humphrey 
has  given  to  the  basic  recommendations 
of  the  Commission's  repwrt. 


I  have  conferred  with  the  'Vice  Presi- 
dent on  several  occasions  about  the  re- 
port. I  know  of  his  deep  concern  for 
ever>-  .American  His  concern  is  the  his- 
tory of  his  life — public  and  private. 

In  his  Truman  Day  speech  on  July  6. 
the   Vice   President  said — and  I  quote 

The  iie.xt  President  must,  one*  :ind  :«  r 
all  lead  this  nation  In  the  re-lnvtgoratU/ii 
and  renewal  of  our  virban  developniei;- 
through  a  new  Marshall  Plan  for  the  .\nic:.- 
can  City,  the  next  Preeldent  must  assert  'h. 
right  of  every  .•\niertc&n  to  c.-irn  a  lUlnK,  • 
work  iind  to  learn,  the  next  President  inu-- 
conquer  hunger,  the  next  President  mii-- 
look  to  the  full  meaning  of  cUil  rights,  thf 
next  President  must  provide  full  protection 
of  the  law  In  every  .American  neighborhood 

There  were  no  priorities — they  are  all 
simply    'musts  " 

With  these  words,  the  Vice  President 
has  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the 
basic  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion Report. 

He  went  on  to  .say  in  that  .same  speech 
—and  I  shall  paraphrase — that  we  have 
big  goals  that  will  require  big  commit- 
ment*, cximnutments  in  money,  commit- 
ments m  determination  by  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government,  by  free  in- 
stitutions of  this  coimtry,  by  every  sln- 
'.;le  per.son— and  that  they  will  be  sus- 
tained onlv  by  a  nation  unified  with 
the  clear  vision  of  a  better  tomorrow. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  by  the  Vice 
President's  statements. 

The  Demo<iatlc  Party  has  been  urged 
to  cndor.se  the  Comml-ssion's  report  and 
recommendations  by  including  them  m 
the  party  platform  to  be  adopted  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  next 
month. 

I  would  hope  that  both  parties  will  en- 
dorse the  philosophy  that  America  must 
movf  toward  a  single  society — tearing 
down  all  racial  barriers — and  that  we 
most  utilize  our  resources  to  overcome 
the  disadvantages  suffered  by  so  many 
of  our  citizens. 
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HON     A     SYT>KYY    HERLONG,    JR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Feichan],  is  recog- 
nized for  .5  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
travel  the  pathway  of  life,  we  make  many 
friends — some  casual  and  some  warm 
und  steadfast,  with  whom  we  feel  a  bond. 
Frequently  we  cannot  fully  evaluate  true 
friendship  until  a  test  presents  itself. 
tJien  we  know  our  real  friends  and  hold 
them  apart  from  the  casual  friends.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  and 
sM-ve  in  this  body  with  Syd  Herlonc  for 
nearly  20  years,  and  I  have  known  him 
to  be  one  of  my  warm  and  steadfast 
friends.  EveiTone  who  knows  Syd  cannot 
but  admire  his  friendly,  affable  manner 
and  his  willingness  to  be  helpful  when- 
ever ti-e  occasion  may  arise. 

Perhaps  it  is  superfluous  to  make  men- 
tion of  Syd's  outstanding  record  in  Con- 
tress,  as  I  am  certain  all  of  us  are  aware 
that  he  [Assesses  all  the  qualities  of  a 
born  fighter,  a  natural  leader,  and  he 
has  demonstrated  his  able  and  forceful 
manner  as  a  legislator  who  speaks  out 
and  fights  for  what  he  feels  Is  best  for 
his  constituency,  the  State  of  Florida,  and 


.  ,  ,m  Nation  Tlie  conscientious  man- 
'::.  n  which  he  has  devoted  his  time  and 
;!  lents  to  his  official  duties  is  significant 
:,t  svn  s  ability,  determlnatlon^d  z^^ 
In  addition  to  my  service  with  Syd  here 
,n  Uus  House,  my  wife  and  I  have  en- 
ved  he  extra  pleasure  of  counting  Syd 
.uid  ins  lovely  wife.  Mary  Alice,  as  our 
nrr.sonal  mends.  ,, 

'us  inv  feeling  that  Syd  Herlong  will, 
,ven  out  of  office,  spend  his  time  and  con- 
tinue to  direct  his  energies  to  the  good 
our  country   and  his  lellow  men^  I 
^K.v    he   has   made   his   decision  with 
.   I  .s.derable  deliberation,  to  depart  the 
Halls  of  Congress,  where  he  has  made  hi^ 
na  k    and    established    a    distinguished 
;?  ,rd.  but  we  hope  he  will  not  forget  us 
.,  we  shall  not  forget  him,  and  that  he 
«ill  find  time  to  return  on  frequent  oc- 
ca.sions.  and  cnioy  the  fratermty  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

All  of  u-s  will  miss  Syd  as  the  91st  Con- 
gres^  convenes,  but  the  excellent  record 
he  has  made  here  will  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  his  diligence,  his  faithfulness  to 
Z  trust,  and  the  high  purpose  with 
\diich  he  has  pursued  his  work. 


NEW  HOPE  FOR  RURAL  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
lleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Randall]  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ain  in 
troducing  today  a  bill  ^•hichwin  in- 
crease to  $5  million  the  amount  °f^!;^„ 
tree  industrial  development  bonds  a  city 
or  iwlitical  subdivision  may  issue.  For 
ve^i^  there  was  no  limitation.  Then  by 
the  so-called  revenue  expenditure  con- 
trol bill  we  knocked  out  the  tax  exemp- 
tion entirely.  But  later  the  committee 
provided  an  exemption  in  the  amount  ol 
SI  million.  , 

Mr  Speaker,  tliis  amount  is  not  real- 
istic. It  is  certainly  not  going  to  be  of 
^el•>'  much  help.  I  am  advised  that  the 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  "Wajs 
and  Means  recognizes  this  fact  I  under- 
bid he  has  introduced  a  bill  raising 
the  exemption  from  SI  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion I  am  proud  to  join  the  gentlem^ 
from  Arkansas  today  m  that  effort  Per- 
haps mine  is  not  an  identical  biU.  be 
cause  I  put  in  .some  recitation  of  purposes 
wWch  may  not  have  been  contained  in 

!^is  bill.  ..  „  „ 

Mv  objective  is  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  the  rural  areas  which  should 
l)e  accelerated  by  these  tax-free  indus- 
trial development  bonds. 

Yesterday  following  the  debate  on  the 
farm  bill  I  made  some  remarks  on  ^e 
floor  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  facing  our  Nation  today  is  the 
imbalance  between  the  population  of  our 
rural  areas  and  our  urban  areas.  Yester- 
dav  1  introduced  what  I  called  the  rural 
revitalization  bUl  and  proceeded  to 
bnefty  discuss  its  provisions  on  the  floor 

last  night.  ,,,   . 

The  unique  provision  of  my  "3111  js  a 
tax  incentive  of  1  percent  to  induce  light 
and  medium  industry  to  locate  In  the 
rural  areas,  meaning  smaller  towns  and 
the  coimtry  side. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  we  enacted 
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a  housing  bill  which  provided  housing 
benefits  for  the  rural  areas.  Heretofore 
about  all  we  had  in  the  rural  areas  was 
the  VA  program,  and  some  Farmers 
Home  Administration  programs.  How- 
ever in  this  last  housing  bill  for  the  first 
time  we  provided  for  a  program  of  hous- 
ing for  the  low -income  group  in  the 
rural  areas.  It  was  our  privilege  at  that 
time  to  offer  an  amendment  which  was 
accepted  by  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  It  provided  for  the  planning 
of  rural  housing.  ,. 

We  added  the  word  'implementation 
to  the  planning  section,  which  will  be 
advantageous     to     smaller     cities     and 
counties  to  implement  programs   after 
they  have  been  planned. 

Our  new  housing  bill  is  closely  related 
to  the  effort  we  are  discussing  now  by 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  to  raise  limi- 
tation from  $1  million  to  $5  million  on 
industrial  bonds.  They  are  both  intended 
to  improve  life  in  rural  America. 

The  extent  to  which  this  country  s 
rural  families  find  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don farming  as  a  way  of  life  and  as  a 
way  of  making  a  living  creates  perhaps 
the  most  serious  domestic  problem  m 
America  today. 

It  is  a  complex  problem  with  ramifica- 
tions that  directly  contribute  to  other 
serious  conditions  with  which  the  Con- 
gress must  deal. 

Large  farms  have  the  cushion  of  bet- 
ter capitalization  with  which  to  ride 
out  financial  and  other  adversities  and 
they  have  the  means  to  fight  rising  costs 
with  technocratic  innovations.  But  the 
small  farmer,  many  of  whom  have  been 
reduced  to  a  net  Income  of  only  S3  or 
$4  a  day,  have  no  such  resources. 

Just  3  weeks  ago,  and  over  the  pro- 
tests of  some  of  us,  the  Congress  took 
away  still  another  help  to  the  small 
farmer  when  legislation  was  passed  to  re- 
duce by  70  percent  the  amount  of  non- 
farm  commodities  that  can  be  back- 
hauled  by  farm  cooperative  trucks. 

It  is  really  not  surprising  that  the 
number  of  small  farms  has  declined  at 
the  rate  of  about  100,000  a  year.  But  the 
result  is  a  scandalous  waste  of  human 
and  natural  resources. 

Rural  America  is  becoming  pock- 
marked by  deteriorating  communities 
that  once  were  prosperous  farming  and 
trading  centers. 

Small    country    towns    have    grown 

smaller.  . 

The  lack  of  economic  activity  tnat 
was  once  generated  by  the  purchasing 
power  of  farms  and  farm  people  has  led 
to  the  disrepair  and  disintegration  of 
stores  and  homes  and  other  buildings 

It  is  no  wonder  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  country's  substandard 
housing  is  to  be  found  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  people  who  remain  are  just  as 
reliable  and  are  just  as  industrious  as 
ever  but  they  have  nothing  with  which 
to  occupy  their  productiveness  and  they 
lose  a  little  more  hope  every  day. 

Many  of  those  who  have  left  have 
become  parts  of  the  army  of  migrants 
who  have  flocked  to  the  urban  ghettos 
in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  needs  to  be  no  sucli 
horrendous  waste  as  this. 

In  order  to  try  to  help  stem  this  tide 
I  introduced  yesterday  H.R.  19130,  which 


I  described  as  The  Rural  Revitalization 

Act  of  1968.  .    ,,„ 

As  a  companion  measure  I  am  .ocia> 
introducing  a  bill  to  encourage  the  ts- 
tablishmcnt  of  job  oportunities  m  de- 
pressed rural  areas  by  increasing  to  .s5 
million  the  amount  of  tax-free  industrial 
development  bonds  that  may  be  issued 
for  .-uch  purposes. 

Mr  Speaker,  through  my  bill  I  propose 
that  the  limit  be  raised  to  S5  million  face 
value   of   industrial   bonds  which   .shall 
not  be  taxable  to  the  obligor  when  all  or 
a  major  portion  of  the  proceeds  ot  tne 
bond  issue  are  used  to  acquire,  construct 
or  improve  industrial  job-creating  prop- 
ertv  including  property  for  use  in  whole- 
saling and  retailing  activities.  However, 
these  bonds  may  not  be  issued  unless  the 
Governor  of   the  State  or  Territory   m 
which  the  property  will  be  located  certi- 
fies a  substantial  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment or  underemployment  exists  in 
the  plant  area  or  in  the  community  from 
which   the   plant's   labor   force   will   be 
drawn,  and  other  opportunities  for  eni- 
plovment  in  the  area  are  inadequate. 

Adding  to  the  soundness  of  this  meas- 
ure is  a  requirement  that  the  person  or 
persons  using  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds 
issued  under  this  provision  must  spend 
or  contract  to  spend  at  least  SI  of  his 
or  her  own  money  for  every  S5  available 
from  the  bond  i.ssue. 

UnUke  the  billions  of  dollars  we  ap- 
propriate each  year  for  welfare  and  re- 
lief   purposes,    neither    the    Rural    Re- 
vitalization  Act    of    1968   nor   this   bUl     . 
contemplates  any  payments  to  anyone 
who  cannot  or  will  not  work.  Tliese  bills 
require     no     appropriation     from     the 
Ti-easury,  Tliey  do  not  make  tax  con- 
cessions to  those  industries  whose  own- 
ers are  unwilling  to  invest  some  of  their 
own    money    in    order    to    get    Federal 
assistance     in     building     job-producing 
opportunities.    We    waive    tax    require- 
ments   for    a    little    while    U)    the    ad- 
vantage   of    thousands    of    unemployed 
and  underemployed  In  rural  areas.  We 
hope   this  bill  can   create   new   sources 
of  Federal  revenue  in  future  years  frorn 
corporate    earnings    of    industries    with 
help  from  personal  taxes  from  those  we 
have  helped  to  become  useful,  produc- 
tive citizens   in  our   mral   areas. 

Tlie  most  valuable  asset  that  any 
country  can  have  is  its  human  resources 
This  Nation  has  been  very  well  blessed 
in  this  respect.  We  have  also  been 
blessed  with  a  great  amount  of  space 
within  which  to  expand  our  productive 
capacity.  We  are  faced  today  with  a 
situation  in  which  additional  human 
resources  are  going  to  have  to  be  used 
because  the  farmlands  to  which  these 
people  have  in  the  past  dedicated  their 
toil  have  finallv  become  so  unprofltable 
as  to  make  further  endeavors  along 
those  lines  less  and  less  productive. 

Thousands  of  our  rural  people  are 
leaving  the  farms  and  the  countryside 
seeking  a  brighter  future  in  the  urban 
centers.  Too  many  of  them  become  bit- 
terly disappointed  in  this  quest  when 
they  find  the  already  overcrowded  con- 
ditions of  the  big  cities.  They  soon  be- 
come the  recipients  of  welfare  payments 
of  one  kind  or  another  from  local.  State, 
and  Federal  treasuries.  Yet  the  lands 
from  which  these  people  have  migrated 
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are  left  lying  unused.  Why  not  bring  all 
these  factors  together'' 

My  bill  would  Increase  the  tax-free 
Issuance  of  Industrial  development  bonds. 
This  should  provide  the  possibility  for 
Improving  the  attractiveness  uf  rural 
America.  When  this  bill  Is  coupled  with 
the  Rural  ReviUlizatlon  Act  of  1968  and 
with  the  score  or  more  of  other  programs 
of  assistance  available  under  present 
Federal  law.  we  should  have  the  Ingredi- 
ents we  need  for  malting  profitable  the 
use  of  thousands  of  tracts  of  unused  land 
all  over  America 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  not 
now  productive,  and  additional  thou- 
sands of  people,  who  have  not  found  the 
prasperlty  they  sought  in  the  Nations 
big  cities,  will  be  restored  to  usefulness. 
I  have  consistently  maintained  that  It 
will  cost  far  less  to  save  and  revitalize  our 
rural  communities  than  It  would  cost  to 
rebuild  our  big  cities  The  two  bills  which 
I  have  Introduced  provide  the  means  for 
preserviag  the  countryside  while  making 
i:  possible  to  renovate  the  big  cities  at  far 
less  cost 

I  fervently  hope  that  at  some  time  In 
the  not  too  distant  future.  Congress  will 
move  forward  with  favorable  action  on 
the  Rural  Revltalization  Act.  and  on  the 
bill  I  have  Introduced  today,  both  of 
which  are  Intended  to  provide  additional 
industrial  Incentives  for  the  rural  areas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Hou.se  will  be  m  order  The  gentleman 
IS  making  an  important  speech  and  de- 
serves to  be  heard. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that  at 
the  concl'osion  of  all  .special  orders  here- 
tofore granted  for  tnmorrow,  Friday,  the 
second  day  if  .^u<r,i.st  I  be  permitted  to 
address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPE.->-KEH  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ob;ect;on  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  MissourP 

There  was  no  objection. 


Educati.m  are  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  uur  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
Conyrcsswoman  Euirn  Green,  of  Oreuon. 
and  Connecticut  .s  Senator  Abraham 
RiBicoFF.  a  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

I  uri;e  all  Metnber.s  to  tii\e  -.eriou.s  con- 
sideration to  this  projKised  lei^islalion.  It 
IS  of  the  hiKhest  priority  and  deserves  the 
earliest  possible  attention 

Education  has  always  t>een  of  great 
concern  to  American.s.  and  has  long  been 
considered  one  of  the  prime  responsibil- 
ities of  (jovernment  While  the  educa- 
tional process  itself  is  m  e.ssence  a  local 
concern,  we  have  become  aware  that 
many  aspects  of  education,  particularly 
international  education  programs,  re- 
search, and  many  areas  of  funding  are 
handled  most  effectively  at  the  national 
level 

Never  before  has  education  involved  so 
many  Individuals,  or  .so  ^'reat  a  percent- 
age of  our  iX)pulation.  In  1956,  the  total 
enrollment  of  American  educational  in- 
stitutions, not  mcludin.;  adult  education 
programs,  was  40  million.  By  1966  that 
flKured  had  swelled  by  almust  30  percent, 
to  ,56  million  student.s  We  are  currently 
undergoing  continuing  i,'rowth  in  the 
number  of  children  involved  m  early 
childhood  .schooling  and  the  number  of 
young  men  and  women  able  to  take  ad- 
vantat^e  of  the  opportunities  of  hi^;her 
education,  and  official  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  pro.iec- 
tions  indicate  Ih.at  despite  the  drop  m 
the  Nation  s  birth  rate,  the  number  of 
.students  :n  American  schools  and  univer- 
sities in  1976  will  have  reached  at  least 
62  million.  A  husje  perrentat^e  of  .^men- 
can  citizens  are.  and  will  be.  directly  in- 
volved In  the  Nations  educational  en- 
deavors. 

Likewise,  education  has  become  big. 
bm  busine.ss  In  1956.  the  total  educa- 
tional expenditure  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, at  all  levels,  was  $16  8  billion.  This 
year  that  figure  has  exploded  to  $52.2 
billion.   It   ;s   projected   that  the  figure 


A   BILL  TO   ESTABLISH   A    DEP.^RT- 
MENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yj:1c  Mr  HalpernI  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  H.\LPE:RN  Mr  Speaker  I  am  In- 
troducing t  )day  a  bill  which  wnuld  es- 
tablish a  Cabinet-level  US.  Department 
of  Education  We  all  recognize  the  im- 
portant role  education  plays  In  every 
phase  of  American  life,  and  each  year 
we  become  more  cognizant  of  the  need 
for  various  forms  if  Federal  activity  in 
the  field  of  education  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  acutely  aware  of  our  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities and  of  the  need  to  elimi- 
nate all  unnecessary  and  wasteful  (jov- 
ernment  spendiiii;  I  believe  that  the 
creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Education  would  sei-ve  to  improve  our 
performance  in  the  field  of  education 
while  simultaneou.sly  stieamlining  the 
Federal  educational  machinery,  thus 
eliminating  much  of  the  wasteful  'ta^- 
mentation  and  duplication  now  common 
In  Federal  programs. 

I  might  note  that  among  those  who 
have  strongly  supported  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 


Federal  activity  in  education  has 
grown  as  we  have  become  more  aware  of 
the  needs  of  our  students  and  of  our 
educational  institutions.  It  Is  estimated 
that  in  1968  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  (Government  for  educational 
purposes  will  total  approximately  Si: 
billion. 

The  attention  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  given  to  the  needs  of  edu- 
cation Is  both  highly  commendable  and 
extremely  necessary.  But  the  Govern- 
ment only  meets  its  full  responslbliltv 
by  spending  wisely  and  efficiently.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  efforts  In  the  very  Impor- 
tant field  of  education  have  been  plagued 
by  fragmentation,  duplication,  aiui 
waste 

About  one- third  of  the  Federal  educa- 
tion budget  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
U  S.  Office  of  Education.  Although  the 
Office  of  Education,  a  branch  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Is  responsible  for  only  a  frac- 
tion of  Federal  programs,  it  already  ha.-- 
an  annual  budget  greater  than  eight  of 
our  current  Cabinet  Departments,  as  the 
figures  here  listed  Indicate 

Budgeti  for  fiscal  year  1967 

Millio- 

OtTice  of  Education J3,918 

Department  uf   Housing   and   Urban 

Development    2.025 

Department   of  TrRnsportatlon 1.826 

Department  of  the  Interior 1.704 

Post  Office  Department 1.227 

Department  of  Commerce 1.  066 

Department  of  Labor 638 

Department  of  Justice 41U 

Department  of  State 398 

The  Other  two-thirds  of  the  programs 
are  handled  by  at  least  32  different  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  14  ui 
which  have  annual  educational  budgets 
in  excess  of  $100  million. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  list  a  suiii- 
mar>'  of  the  Federal  fimds  .spent  for  edu- 
cation and  training,  by  agency,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  'Special  Analyses  of  the  US 
Budget.  Fiscal  Year  1968." 


will  reach  $70  2  billion  by  1976. 

FEDERAL  fUNOS  FOR  EDUCATION    TRAINING.  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS    EiY  AGENCY    FISCAL  YEARS  1966  68 


|ln  millions  ot  dollars) 

New  obligational  au 

Ihority 

Expenditures 

Aftncip 
0) 

1966 

actual 

(2) 

1967 

estimate 

(3) 

1968 

estimate 

(«) 

1966 

actual 

(5) 

1967 

estimate 

(6) 

1968 

estimate 

(7) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BUDGET 
Depirtmeni  ol   Health.    Education,   and   Welta/e: 

Office  ol 

V3.342 
(3,342) 

773 

200 

(200) 

90 

47 

28 

H.P18 
(3.918) 

852 

341 

(341) 

124 

60 

26 

M.  155 
(4.055) 

897 
433 
(421) 
151 
64 
104 

Jl.972 
(1.972) 

558 
84 

(84) 
82 
43 
22 

J3.047 
(2.947) 

790 

193 

(193) 

121 

57 

30 

M.556 

PuDlic  Health  Service 

^(alional  1  intitules  ot  Health     .     

... 

(3.356) 

804 
?85 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adfnintstration      ....... 

(270) 
146 

66 

Other  Health.  Education,  and  *eltlft 

50 

Total.  Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and 

Wetfari... 

4.479 
(4.479) 

5.421 
(5,321) 

5.803 
(5.691) 

2.762 
(2.762) 

4.238 
(*.138) 

4.906 
(4.691) 

OepartmenI  at  Delens*: 
Military  Klivitiet: 

743 

513 

645 

•>A 

20 

1.013 

586 

711 

52 

21 

857 

560 

695 

SO 

25 

715 

511 

625 

52 

16 

1.008 

573 

707 

48 

25 

856 

558 

Air  FoK* 

Other               

Civil  activities    .. 

701 
50 
27 

Total.  Oepaitment  ol  Defense 
Office  ol  Ewnomie  Upporlunity 
National  Science  Foundation 
Veterans'  Administration 
Department  Qt  Labor 

1.975 
742 

4«0 

80 

408 

2.384 
892 

480 
415 
405 

2.188 
1.291 

526 
472 
415 

1.918 

588 

368 

79 

283 

2.361 
841 
395 

41i 
284 

2.191 

1.115 

455 

47? 

m 
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noaK^L  FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION,  TRAINING.  AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS.  BY  AGENCY:  FISCAL  YEARS  1966^8-Xon„nued 
I  |l  n  millions  ol  dollarsi 


New  obligational  authority 


Expenditures 


Agency 


1966 
actual 


1967 
estimate 


(I)  (2)            (3) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  BUGET     Co.itinued 

:,ep3rtmentol  Housing  anil  urban  Development   JOO^  « 

205  237 

caaitmentol  the  Interior jjj  jjo 

ccnomicissistance        i jgg  192 

I  .-tartmentot  Agriculture '- jQg  119 

■inmic  tnergy  Commission               -         ,,■,  jii 

ViUinal  Aeronautics  and  Space  ftdmmistration  "3  IW 

;.    ii'nient  ol  State       -■ 22  30 

I  islncl  ot  Columbia j- 1,7  50 

(Hsce  Corps            -1 67  56 

■."ililai.  assistance -. 26  32 

II  tdr»  ol  Congress. - 27  32 

iiinsoman  Institution 32  31 

i  .-.-artment  ol  Transportation j2  15 

!,';i:,!:i'F:;:;!daf:::n'^Ar,iv;«^ihe-t^umanitiei:::::::::  i  u 

ifparlment  ot  Justice g  10 

s   i-itotmation  Agency..-       ^  4 

,.cei3l  Stivices  Administration 2  2 

Irnppssee  Vallev  Authoiily.  j  1 

II  ^  l.overnmenl  Printing  Office -- ,  j 

.-.rms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency ^  ^ 

ill  .ii.  Business  Aammistration , 

Total  t3udget  tunds  lor  education,  training,  and  related  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

programs (9]587)    (ll'.075) 


1968 
estimate 

(♦) 


1966 
actual 

(5) 


1967 
estimate 

(6) 


1968 
estimate 

(7) 


345 

(345) 

240 

225 

205 

120 

111 

64 

62 

55 

42 

38 

37 

33 

?3 

16 

13 

11 

b 

n 

(, 

1 
1 

1 


312 

(312) 

205 

82 

170 

103 

119 

69 

20 

47 

67 

25 

30 

32 

il 

1 

4 

a 
4 
2 

1 

1 
1 


347 

340 

(-253)  (- 

-1.260) 

216 

?43 

108 

158 

182 

196 

115 

120 

141 

135 

66 

66 

32 

35 

47 

50 

51 

42 

31 

37 

41 

« 

32 

32 

14 

20 

8 

15 

9 

12 

10 

11 

s. 

b 

2 

2 

1 
\ 

1 
1 

12.345 
(12.234) 


7,313 
(7.313) 


9,993 
(9.293/ 


ii.e09 

t9.194) 


Not.    Figures  in  parenthese*  represent  amounts  after  proceeds  from  loan  participation  sales 
ource;  Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  United  Slates,  Fiscal  Year  1968 


Our  Federal  educational  machinery 
'as  become  so  unwieldy  that  many  large 
'c'lool  systems  have  been  forced  to  hire 
lull- time  personnel  whose  sole  function 
is  to  keep  track  ol  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams In  the  various  departments. 

Many  times  different  departments  and 
asrencies  handle  programs  that  precisely 
duplicate  one  another.  For  instance  the 
Office   of   Economic   Opportunity  s  Up- 
ward Bound  program  Is  extremely  simi- 
ar  to  the  Office  of   Education's  Talent 
Search.  Programs  for  teacher  training 
institutes  are  administered  both  by  the 
\atlonal  Science  Foundation  and  the  oi- 
hce  of  Education.  College  scholarships 
and  fellowships  are  handled  by  a  myriad 
of  Federal  agencies.  Manpower  and  voca- 
tional  training  programs  are  admlnls- 
te'-ed  by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  HEW  Social  and 
RehabiUtatlon  Service,  and  the  Office  01 
Economic  Opportunity. 

The  duplication  of  effort  and  extra  ex- 
pense caused  by  so  many  layers  of  bu- 
reaucracy are  things  that  neither  our 
educational  system,  our  local  govern- 
ments,   nor    our    Federal    budget    can 

afford.  „         .         .  „- 

The  estabUshment  of  a  Department  ot 
Education  would  enable  the  Government 
to  organize  and  coordinate  its  educa- 
tional programs  much  more  effectively 
and  efficiently,  without  resorting  to  the 
v.aste  of  bureaucratic  duplication  and  a 
complex  and  costly  system  of  redtape. 

While  the  sub-Cabinet  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  very  effective  in  fulfill- 
ing the  limited  responsibility  placed  m 
us  Imnds.  the  fact  that  it  is  only  a  sub- 
Cabinet  office  has  had  significant  ad- 
verse effects  on  our  educational  system. 
It  is  ironic  that  while  the  United 
States  Is  a  nation  that  has  always  been 
extremely  concerned  with  the  quality  ot 
Us  education  opportunities  to  all  seg- 
ments of  its  population,  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  hierarchically 


outranked  by  the  educational  representa- 
tive of  every  other  nation  at  UNESCO 
meetings  and  other  high-level  educa- 
tional conferences. 

This  is  because  no  other  country-  in 
the  world  relegates  education  to  a  sub- 
Cabinet  or  sub-Ministry  level  as  does  the 
United  States.  For  the  foreigner  look- 
ing at  the  structure  of  American  Goy- 
emment.  it  would  be  difficult  to  realize 
the  great  stress  and  value  placed  upon 
education  in  this  countr>-. 

The  lack  of  a  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  also  hindered 
the  functioning  of  educational  Programs 
currently  assigned  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. We  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
found  such  an  able  and  respected  Coni- 
missioner  of  Education  as  Dr.  Haro  d 
Howe  n,  who  has  added  significantly 
to  the  regard  in  which  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  held.  But  on  one  occasion  when 
the  office  of  Commissioner  of  EducatiMi 
was  vacant,  no  less  than   12  qualified 
candidates  were  approached  before  (>ne 
accepted  the  positon.  Who  can  magtae 
such  being  the  case  for  a  Cabinet-level 
appointment?  The  situation  is  even  more 
discouraging  for  lower  echelon  positions 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  Because  of 
the  dearth  of  high-status  and  well-paici 
positions  to  which   quaUfied   personnel 
^n  aspire,  it  Is  difficult  to  attract  high- 
ly qualified  men  and  women  to  the  Office. 
The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation would   serve   to   attract   many 
more  qualified  people  into  Government 
work    in    the    field    of    education,    and 
would  at  the  same  time  raise  the  status 
of  education  to  the  high  position  it  de- 
serves  within   our   Federal   superstruc- 

Another  area  in  which  a  Department 
of  Education  would  be  of  enormous  ben- 
efit is  in  the  field  of  educational  re- 
search A  recent  comprehensive  studj' 
carried  out  by  the  Committee  Jor  Eco- 
nomic Development  indicates  that  the 


educational  industrj-  in  this  country 
spends  only  1  percent  of  its  annual  budg- 
et on  research,  which  Is  far  less  than 
other  private  industi-y  devotes  to  this 
vital  purpose.  The  results  of  that  re- 
search which  is  conducted  are  often  not 
well  disseminated  to  those  teachers  and 
administrators  who  must  need  them.  A 
Department  of  Education  would  have  as 
one  of  its  prime  responsibilities  the  en- 
couragement, coordination,  and  dissem- 
ination of  research  and  innovation  at  all 
levels  of  education. 

In  short,  the  establishment  of  a  cab- 
inet-level    Department     of     Education 
would  serve  many  necessarj-  and  valu- 
able functions.  It  would  consolidate  the 
unwieldj-  Federal  machinerj-  in  the  field 
of  education,  eliminating  much  of  tne 
wasteful  duplication  and  fragmentation 
now  plaguing  our  Federal  programs,  and 
wouli  thus  reduce  much  of  the  unneces- 
sary spending  of  both  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  our  local  school  systems,  a 
Department  of  Education  would  better 
enable  the  Government  to  recruit  truly 
hi"h-quality    personnel    in    educational 
programs,  and  would  raise  the  status  we 
accord  to  education,  both  in  the  minds 
of  our  own  population  and  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  view  us  from  overseas.  A 
Department   of   Education   would    pio- 
mote  the  expansion  of  research  activities 
in  the  field  of  education,  and  uould  thus 
serve  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  those  areas  where  wc  are  now 
weakest,   particularly   in  ghetto  educa- 
tion,    vocational    training,    and    early 
childhood  schooling. 

I  commend  this  inoposal  to  youi  at- 
tention, as  I  believe  the  restructurmp  it 
undertakes  would  be  of  utmost  value  to 
those  purposes  we  have  constantly  ded- 
icated ourselves— namely  a  high-quality 
education  for  every  American  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  spending  undertakcri  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Education 
deserves  the  full  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  verj-  near  future. 


TRADE  POUCY  IN  A  SICK  ECONOMY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown!  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  BROWN  ol  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who.  after  the  un- 
fortunate events  of  recent  months,  con- 
cluded by  instant  reflex  that  we  are  a 
sick  nation.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  that 
we  are.  I  would,  however,  draw  a  fine  line 
between  our  psychological  health  as  a 
nation  and  the  state  of  health  of  our 

economy.  .  . 

The  latter,  after  months  of  agonizing 
study  assessment  and  reassessment,  re- 
cently required  us  to  adopt  a  tax  increase 
tied  to  a  S6  billion  spending  cut.  Ca  1  t 
what  we  will,  in  the  last  analysis  this 
major  move  was  bitter  medicine  for  a 
sick  economy. 

I  was  among  those  Members  of  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  voted  for  this 
bitter  medicine.  I  voted  for  it  because  I 
felt  and  feel  that  it  is  necessary.  With  a 
deficit  of  S3.57  billion  in  our  balance  of 
payments  last  year,  car  declining  gold 
reserves  and  our  operating  deficit  in  the 
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Pederail  Oovemment  are  putllntc  an  in- 
flationary pressure  on  the  C  S.  dollar 
which  may  well  wipe  out  many  businesses 
and  Individuals,  not  to  mention  the  jeop- 
ardy in  which  It  puts  the  stability  of  our 
entire  national  economy.  UntU  recent 
months,  however,  the  United  States  could 
always  count  on  its  favorable  balance  of 
trade  to  retrieve  some  of  its  dollars.  Tra- 
ditionally, our  merchandise  trade  surplus 
has  been  the  strongest  element  in  the 
overall  US  baiance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. This  classic  trade  helped  offset  dol- 
lar outflows  as  a  result  of  travel,  foreign 
aid  grants,  and  military  expenditures 
abroad. 

But  thlnKs  are  chanelnn  The  cumu- 
lative trade  surplus  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1968  was  only  317  8  million,  or  su- 
niflcantly  below  the  2  27  billion  cumu- 
lative surplus  of  the  tirst  6  months  of 
1967  So  far.  the  Commerce  Department 
estimates  that  exports  are  running'  *i  per- 
cent hiijher  than  last's  $30  94  billion 
total,  but  the  .same  Commerce  Depart- 
ment concedes  that  imports  are  up  20 
percent  more  than  last  year's  total  of 
$26  82  billion  May.  March  and  June 
were  def.cit  months  in  our  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  trade 

So.  while  the  spending  cut-tax  In- 
crease pacica«e  may  be  one  important 
step  toward  curing  our  economic  ills, 
we  must  talte  addiUonal  bold  steps  as  a 
nation  to  cure  the  disease  which  afflicts 
our  economy  I  refer  to  steps  nece.ssary  to 
correct  the  deficit  in  our  balance-of- 
payments  resulting  from  the  inexorable 
eating  away  of  our  export  markets  Yes. 
and  the  eatm«  away  of  some  of  our 
domestic  markets  as  well  by  trade  poli- 
cies of  some  of  our  so-called  friends  in 
the  family  of  nations  which  we  call  the 
■free  world" 

In  recent  years,  Mr  Speaker,  we  have 
moved  further  m  the  direction  of  what 
some  grandly  label  free  trade  "  Today 
It  IS  'ust  short  of  sacrlletje  to  speak  up 
and  raise  any  questions  about  free 
trade  But  I  want  to  suggest  that  for 
trade  to  be   "tree  '  it  must  also  be  "fair  " 

Don  Page  in  his  column  in  the  March 
12.  1968.  issue  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
iiencer  put  it  this  way 

The  shrewd  Yankee  trader  isn  t  doing  so 
well  :n  todays  international  mart  He  s 
yelling  "tTncle  V  The  "tJncle"  he's  yelling  la 
ii)  Uncle  Sam  What  he  s  yellint?  Tor  '.s  a  (set- 
ter deal  m  -Mtnpetlng  with  countnea  where 
■free  trade'  doesu  t  mean  the  same  thing  it 
means  here. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  insert  Mr. 
Page  s  entire  column  in  the  Record  at 
tne  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Many  of  those  who  point  the  finger  of 
criticism  at  anyone  who  demands  fair 
•  trade'  m  the  international  marketplace 
are  the  .same  who  beat  the  doors  of  Con- 
gress to  demand  rehef  for  the  jobless 
;x)or  These  people.  Mr  Speaker,  unfor- 
tunately iail  to  realize  that  the  best  re- 
lief for  poverty  is  work— gainful  emj^oy- 
ment  in  responsible  jobs  that  contribute 
to  society  and  ;n  which  the  jobholder  can 
take  personal  pride  and  satisfaction  be- 
cause he  IS  a  taxpayer  rather  than  a  tax- 
supported  welfare  case 

I  would  su\'«est  to  my  distinguished 
colleagues  and  others  who  sincerely  seek 
relief  for  the  poor  that,  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide work  for  the  people  of  this  Nation, 


we  had  better  start  giving  close  atten- 
tion to  the  ixilicies  which  destroy  jobs 
rtiid  compound  poverty  in  this  country. 
The  policies  which  our  Nation  pursues  to- 
day—and some  of  tho.se  now  being  con- 
sidered— may  just  be  depriving  some  po- 
tential workers  of  my  State  and  district 
of  jobs  American  jobs,  in  effect,  are  be- 
ing rfiven  away  unnece.ssarlly  to  workers 
in  other  countries  which  surely  are  not 
doing  the  same  for  us 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  careful  examina- 
tion .)f  many  oi  our  past  and  [iresent 
trade  policies,  and  some  of  those  now  be- 
ing formulaU-d  compels  me  reluctantly 
to  conclude  that  In  international  trade 
policy  Uncle  Sam  today  resembles  a 
palsy 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
recently  completed  exhaustive  public 
hearing's  on  this  subject  and  now  is  in 
executive  session  on  the  question.  A 
plethora  of  bills  and  resolutions  for  im- 
port controls  covering  a  vast  number  of 
foreign  products  now  contributing  exces- 
sively to  our  deficit  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  before  that  distinguished  com- 
mittee Our  deficit  in  balance  of  pay- 
ments relates  directly  to  these  Imports, 
many  of  which  enjoy  special  tax  and 
other  benefits  in  their  country  of  origin. 
The  imported  items,  produced  and  manu- 
factured abroad,  also  deprive  our  Gov- 
ernment of  corporate  and  personal  in- 
come taxes  which  must  be  made  up  by 
tax  Increases  such  as  that  which  we  have 
recently  voted. 

The  district  which  I  am  honored  to 
represent  derives  much  of  its  economic 
sustenance  from  steel.  With  12  other 
members  I  have  cosptmsored  a  measure 
now  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  place  a  sliding  quota  on  steel 
imports  Mr  Speaker,  this  legislation 
would  not  deprive  foreign  producers  of 
their  fair  share  of  the  .American  market. 
But  It  would  limit  that  foreign  share  of 
our  market  so  that  access  to  our  domestic 
market  would  grow  at  a  regulated  pace 
rather  than  permit  the  domestic  produc- 
ers to  be  elbowed  out  of  their  own  mar- 
ket by  steel  produced  in  countries  where 
national  pwlicy.  rather  than  actual  cost, 
sometimes  determines  export  price.  As 
our  actual  costs  of  steel  go  up  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  wage  .settlement  and  con- 
sequent steel  price  increase  such  sub- 
sidies in  lower  wage  nations  become  more 
significant. 

Steel  IS  not  the  only  product  being  ad- 
versely affected  which  is  significant  to 
the  economic  health  of  my  congressional 
district  In  recent  months  I  have  also 
been  disturbed  about  the  pressure  a  num- 
ber of  agricultural  products  from  the 
rich  farmlands  of  Ohio  are  facing  In 
United  States  and  foreign  markets  Such 
pressure  depresses  farm  prices  and  ad- 
versely affects  the  economic  status  of 
farm  producers  Both  dairy  and  meat 
products  have  faced  .severe  domestic 
competition  from  foreign  production, 
while  Ohio-grown  wheat  has  not  had 
comparable  success  finding  increased 
foreign  markets 

These  problems  have  not  necessarily 
grown  from  tariff  rates,  but  rather  from 
product  classifications  which  avoid  the 
laws  and  agreements  prohibiting  dump- 
ing. 


While  some  nations  have  been  dump- 
ing their  surpluses  m  U  S.  market>. 
quantitative  import  restrictions  against 
wool  and  manmade  textiles  are  report- 
edly applied  by  12  foreign  nations  witii 
whom  we  are  said  to  have  the  best  <if 
trade  relations.  Such  restrictions  are  im- 
posed, of  course,  to  protect  their  o\v:. 
domestic  production  and  manufaclurin:' 
facilities  from  the  production  of  othe; 
nations  such  as  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  highly  .specialized  indus- 
tries which  has  a  company  operating  in 
my  di.strict  has  .suggested  a  similar  re- 
striction be  imposed  by  the  United  Stati- 
on the  products  it  manufactures,  cord- 
age and  rope.  This  industrj-,  which  sup- 
plied a  \1tal  wartime  necessity,  has  de- 
clined .sharply  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  when  It  consisted  of  22  com- 
panies with  23  mills.  Only  10  companie.s 
of  10  mills  now  remain.  The  commercial 
market  for  hard  fiber  rope  has  declined 
53  [x-rcent  since  19.S.5.  partly  due  to  th'^ 
Invasion  of  the  market  by  manmade 
fiber.  Yet.  U.S.  Imports  of  hard  fiber  rope 
during  that  .same  period  have  risen  from 
7  6  percent  to  about  25  [jercent.  What 
will  happen  should  we  have  another  war- 
time need  for  hard  fiber  rone  and  for- 
eign manufacturing  .sources  are  cut  off 
when  domestic  manufactures  have  be- 
come so  depre.'s.sed  that  they  cannot  meet 
the  requirements  of  a  peacetime  need? 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
.size  and  specialization,   there  are  more 
than  5.000   United  Auto  Workers  union 
memljers  in  my  distnct  whose  jobs  can 
be  affected  by   imports.   While  most  of 
the.se  workers  are  employed  in  truck  as- 
sembly,   there    are    ..everal    hundred    in 
auto  assembly   and   parts  manufacture. 
The  truck  industry  l^s  been  as  severely 
affected  bv  imports  as  the  auto  makers. 
In    1967     11    percent   of   all   trucks  pur- 
chastxl  m  tiie  United  States  were  made 
outside  the  United  States.  That  was  also 
true  of  automobiles  in  1966.  but  last  year 
we  imported  over  1.020.620  foreign  cars 
from  abroad  or  14  percent  of  all  tho.se 
sold  here.  How  many  more  auto  workers 
would  we  employ  in  the  United  States  if 
those  cars  had  been  made  in  America? 
And   how   many  steelworkers'  jobs,  for 
that  matter,  since  each  car  averages  1,400 
twunds  of  .steel?  That  is  over  "50.000  tons 
of  steel  which  would  have  required  al- 
most 6.000  steelworkers'  job  to  produce. 
Steel  is  not  the  only  industry  in  our 
Nation  where  a  reduction  in  production 
because  of  imports  can  have  a  devesta- 
ting  impact  on  our  economy.  In  testimony 
before  my  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Labor  Secretarj-  Wil- 
lard  Wlrtz  mentioned  steel  and  automo- 
bile   manufacturing    as    two    industries 
where  lengthy  shutdowns  as  a  result  of 
labor  disputes  could  not  be  tolerated  be- 
cause of  the  problems  this  would  create 
for  our  entire  national  economy.  He  also 
mentioned  transportation  and  communi- 
cations    industries — and     even     news- 
papers— as    basic    industries    on    whose 
prosperity  our  national  economic  well- 
being  is  based.  If  his  concern  Is  appli- 
cable to  labor  shutdowns,  why  It  is  not 
as  applicable  to  shutdowns  as  a  result 
of  loss  of  markets  to  foreign  imports? 
And  certainly   steel   and   the   auto  and 
truck  industry  are  as  basic  to  our  long- 
run  national  security  as  rope  manufac- 
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ture  or  agriculture.  So  I  shall  continue 
to  discuss  steel  as  my  example. 

Mr  Speaker  I  also  wish  to  call  this 
bodv  s  attention  to  a  new  and  little-no- 
Uced  development  m  trade  poUcy  which 
shocks  and  disturbs  me.  I  suspect  that 
manv  of  inv  distinguished  colleagues  are 
not  aware  of  tlus  disquieting  new  devel- 
opment. Should  it  be  permitted  to  become 
national  policy,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
uncle  Sam  would  resemble  not  a  patsy 

out  a  dope.  ^  . 

I  refer  lo  an  application  now  being  en- 
tertained by   the   Foreign-Trade  Zones 
Board  to  permit  the  fabricating  of  ships 
m   foreign-trade    subzones    set    up    on 
American  soil  at  U.S.  ports  so  that  for- 
\-v'n  steel  can  be  used  in  this  country 
..uhout  even  entering  the  U.S.  custonis 
,rea  Certainly  the  next  step  would  be  to 
lake  all  of   our  American  shipbuilaing 
mio  dutv-free  subzones  to  use  cheaper 
foreign  steel.  And  after  that  why  not 
move  our  shipyards  lock,  slock,  and  laar- 
•  el  to  foreign  lands  .so  that  low-wage  for- 
eign shipbuildeis  would  have  the  jobs  too. 
Then  we  can  rename  all  of  our  idle  ship- 
yards Resurrection  City. 

Such  an  application  is  now  pending. 
Tiif  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  held 
hearings  in  New  Orleans  on  a  request  to 
t,ermit  a  .shipbuilder  there  to  convert  his 
lard  into  a  foreign-trade  subzone.  If  ever 
Uieic  was  a  totally  unnecessary  plan  to 
weaken  our  domestic  steel  market,  that  i.", 
11  Why  we  would  even  consider  it,  I  do 
not  know. 

Under  the  General  Agreements  on  Tai  - 
iffs   and   Trade— G ATT— of   course,   we 
have  some  obligations  which  we  cannot 
avoid  Under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962    we  agreed  to  negotiate  reductions 
in  our  tariffs  for  reduced  tariffs  abroad^ 
Nowhere,   though.   Mr.   Speaker,   can   I 
•ind  anv  rationale,  law,  treaty,  or  other- 
wise   for    voluntarily    carving    out    an 
American  shipyard,  putting  it  outside  ot 
our  customs  so  as  to  give  its  steel  con- 
sumption to  foreign  steel  producers.  And 
mind  vou.  the  beneficiaries  would  be  the 
same  nations  which  are  already  swamp- 
ing our  domestic  steel  industry  to  the 
point  that  119  Members  of  Congress  have 
demanded   legislation   to   establish   fair 
t  rade  on  this  import. 

I  am  advised  that  if  the  Foreign -Trade 
Zones  Board  grants  this  application  for 
New  Orleans,  shipyards  up  and  down  the 
coast  of  our  country  will  ask  the  same 
tariff   loophole   for   themselves  so  that 
tliev    too.  can  use  cheaper  foreign  steel 
without  paying  duty  on  it.  Though  the 
American  press,  for  the  most  part,  has 
failed  to  notice  this  important  threat  to 
our  domestic  industry  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  is 
reported  quite  fuUy  in  some  of  the  spe- 
cialized media.   So  that  my  colleagues 
-nay  have  the  benefit  of  this  information, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  clippings 
from  the  following  media  be  inserted  in 
•.he  Record: 

Business  Week.  June  8.  1968,  issue  and 
the   New   York   Journal   of   Commerce, 
March  31.  1968:  April  17.  1968;  April  29 
1968:   May  22.  1968:  and  May  27,  1968 
editions.' 

I  wonder  sometimes  whether  our  Fed- 
eral Government  is  more  interested  in 


winning    concessions    for    our    foreign 
friends  than  it  is  in  the  jobs  which  make 
possible  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness   tor  the  American  worker.  I 
wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  some  of  our  ap- 
pointive  public   officials   who  entertain 
applications  ot  this  kind  have  ever  seen 
a  mining  town  shut  down  because  there 
is   no  more   market   for   its  coal;    or   a 
steel  town  in  depression  because  there 
is  no  market  for  its  steel  and,  therefore, 
no  employment  for  its  workers. 

Many  of  us  are  trying  to  undo  by  leg- 
islation what  has  already  been  done  to 
subject  many  of  our  markets  to  this  un- 
fair competition.  Must  we  now  also  seek 
corrective    legislation    to    ban    foreign- 
trade  zones  to  prevent  what  has  not  yet 
been   done— and    does   not    have    lo    be 
done— in  order  to  prevent  the  frittering 
away  of  more  of  our  domestic  market  for 
steel  and  other  U.S.  products?  I  do  not 
believe   the   intent   of   Congress   in   the 
Foreign  Ti'ade  Zones  Act  of  June  18.  1934. 
and  as  amended  in  1950.  was  the  crea- 
tion of  manufacturing  zones  where  duty- 
free   products    could    be    converted    by 
those    selling    merely    t«    avoid    import 
duties.  Interpretations  by  administrative 
departments  of  the  executive  branch  of 
Government  sometimes  represent  the  de- 
sires of  the  executive  branch  rather  than 
the    original    intent    of    the    legislative 
branch  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.  This 

should  not  be.  ,     o       i 

And  in  yet  another  area.  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  must  we  wait  until  nickel-bearing 
scrap  needed  for  stainless  steel  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  in  short  sup- 
ply before  we  establish  export  controls? 
Only  a  few  months  ago  we  were  faced 
with  just  such  a  situation. 

One  of  mv  first  constituent  problems 
as  a  Member  of  this  body  was  a  request 
from  an  industry  in  my  district  for  an 
increase  in  its  nickel  quota  in  order  to 
install  equipment  to  lower  costs  and 
hopefully  become  more  competitive  in 
world  markets.  While  I  had  some  suc- 
cess the  full  need  could  not  be  met  and 
this' needed  modernization  had  to  be  de- 
ferred While  other  factors  were  in- 
volved that  independent  company  since 
has  been  sold  to  one  of  our  Nations 
great  conglomerates  and  the  independ- 
ence of  our  smaller  businesses  has  suf- 
fered one  more  setback. 

Last  March  18.  because  of  indications 
of  a  developing  critical  .situation  on 
nickel  10  of  our  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  asked,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
for  export  controls  on  stainless  stee 
scrap  to  keep  nickel  in  this  country  until 
it  was  no  longer  in  short  supply.  The 
answer- negative— came  from  the  De- 
l>artment  of  Commerce. 

Recently,  my  r.ttention  was  called  to  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Fitch,  president 
of  the  Washington  Steel  Corp.,  of  Wash- 
ington, Pa.  He  asserted: 

In  our  company  seventy- five  percent  oJ 
evervthlng  we  .-ell  ..nd  ship  contains  mckel^ 
We  estimate  that  our  net  earnings  in  this 
fiscal  year  which  ends  September  20  will  be 
depressed  bv  the  premiums  we  have  xr,  pa\ 
to  obtain  our  minimal  nickel  requirements. 
Restricting  domestic  scrap  exportation  would 
Kreatlv  aid  other  domestic  producers  ana 
manufacturers  as  well  as  ourselves. 


American  business  and  labor  for  help  for 
American  mdu.stiy  and  the  American 
worker  This  is  luither  evidenced  by  a 
statement  m  the  Congressional  Record 
of  July  18— Extensions  of  Remarks,  page 
'"2218.  bv  the  Honorable  Harold  Collier, 
of  Illinois — m  which  Congre.'=sman  Col- 
lier reports  receiving  a  petition  from 
7  500  emplovees  ol  Key.stone  Steel  &  Wire 
Co.  and  their  lamilies  supporting  .steel 
quota  legislation. 

I  am  sure  tliat  my  colleagues  did  not 
miss   the   significance   in   the   unprece- 
dented joint  appearance  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  a  lew  days  ago  of 
Mr.  I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America,  and  Thomas  F. 
Patton.    chairman    of    Republic    Steel 
Corp.  and  spokesman  for  the  entire  steel 
industrv.    These   gentlemen,   usually   at 
each  other's  throats  and  even  then  nego- 
tiating new  labor  contracts  under  threat 
of  strike,  readily  cooperated  to  come  to 
a    committee    of    Congre.ss    together    to 
plead  and  warn  that  their  major  sector 
of  our  national  economy  was  in  dire  dan- 
ger under  the  pressures  of  loreign  trade 
machinations. 

Whatever    our    differences    m.^y    be    .i.''    to 
i>iher  m.itter.t — 


'  Articles  not  submitted  with  copy. 


Mr  Fitch  was  simply  adding  his  voice 
to  what  has  become  a  growing  clamor  by 


Mr.  Patton  told  the  commiiiec — 
we  and  'he  union  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
.seriousness  of  ihe  problem  of  import.s  of  pig 
iron  and  .steel  mill  products  into  the  United 
States  We  and  the  union  are  in  agreement 
that  there  is  an  immediate  need  lor  some 
reasor.,,ble  limitation  on  the  importation  ot 
'hose  '.ommodities  :.j  prevent  the  present 
negative  balance  in  steel  trade  from  getting 
rapidly  worse 

The  joint  concern  of  labor  and  man- 
agement in  the  steel  industry  over  the 
incursions  of  foreien  imports  which  can 
diminish  American  emplov-ment  and  the 
viability  of  the  American  steel  industry 
would  presumably  stir  the  s>-mpathy  of 
Secretary  Wirtz.  Those  in  this  country 
who  are  concerned  about  jobs  and  our 
national  security  as  it  is  affected  by  the 
vigor  of  basic  industries  have  a  broader 
interest  than  the  parochial  concern  of 
the  management  or  stockholders  in  our 
Nation's  industries.  After  all.  it  is  pos- 
sible to  move  a  manufacturing  operation 
abroad   in  order  lo  take  advantage   of 
cheap   labor   and   whatever   advantages 
mav  exist  m  other  foreign  markets  by 
havHng  a  product  originate  in  a  nation 
other  than  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  very  move- 
ment has  been  going  on  for  some  time. 
My  late  father  and  predecessor  in  the 
office   I   now   hold   was   highly   critical 
some  vears  ago  of  one  world  renowned 
American  industry  which  formerly  main- 
tained extensive  manufacturing  opera- 
tions in  Ohio  because  it  was  doing  just 
that    It  had  moved  much  of  its  manu- 
facturing operation  abroad  in  order  to 
have  advantages  in  world  trade  and  It 
was   even   supplying   parts   to    its   U.S. 
plants  from   its  foreigri  manufacturmg 
operations.  Thus  it  was  supplying  jobs  to 
foreign  labor  at  the  expense  of  American 
workers,    avoiding    some    U.S.    Federal 
taxes  and   not  adversely  affecting   the 
profits   from   which  its  managers  were 
being  paid  or  bv  which  American  stock- 
holders were  seeing  their  dividends  or 
stock  values  increase.  Although  it  must 
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be  adimlt^d  that  the  stockholder  bene- 
fits are  soirewhat  more  complicated  to 
reaUze  when  the  money  Ls  made  abroad, 
this  trend  1^  still  scolng  on  today  In  many 
major  US.  corporations  and  the  Ameri- 
can worklnsjman  feels  the  Immediate 
negative  mipact. 

Higher  and  higher  waxes  in  the  United 
States  compound  this  problem,  of  course 
But  that  IS  one  of  the  results  as  well  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  mflation  which  starts 
with  a  s?overnment  spending  more  than 
It  takes  in  and  thus  demanding  ever- 
higher  taxes  from  the  paycht-cks  of  its 
wa«e  earners.  Continuing  wage  increases 
m  our  Nation  can  ><ivp  ii  price  iidvantage 
U)  low  wane  nations  in  time,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  nive  additional  .idvanUKes 
through  our  trade  policies. 

A  Commerce  Department  official  has 
recentlv  predicted  that  attempts  to  bol- 
.ster  the  US.  trade  surplus  this  year  will 
not  meet  the  >,'oal  set  January  1.  when 
rlie  adminLstration  annuiiiu-ed  an  attack 
•  m  the.  Krowinir  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  The  ofBcial  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee 

We  hope  for  a  iUbstantlal  improvement 
!n  our  export  picture  during  tiie  second  half 
if  the  -ear.  but  I  doubt  that  improve- 

ments will  .  permit  attainment  ■■i  the 
k^eneral  improvement  in  the  tr  ide  surplus 
sought  this  year 

Yet  this  is  the  department.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, which  administers  the  proposed  for- 
eign-trade -^ones  which  I  discussed  a 
few  minutes  ago.  and  which  can  make 
that  .siis'nificant  decision. 

Meanwhile.  Andrew  F  Bntnmer.  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Re.serve  Board 
warns  that  the  U.S  trade  .surplu.s  will  be 
below  the  depressed  level  of  1967  despite 
,ia  lmpro\ement  expected  a.s  a  result  of 
the  10  percent  income  tax  surcharge. 

That  balance  certainly  is  not  helped 
by  steel  imports  which  are  contlnmng 
to  take  a  large  and  increasing  portion 
of  the  domestic  .steel  market.  From  1.2 
miliion  tons  in  1957.  imports  rose  to  10  8 
miUion  m  1966.  and  they  are  still  rising 
Over  the  same  period  US  exports  de- 
clined from  5.3  to  1.7  million  tons — a  net 
.idverse  swing  of  over  13  million  tons  for 
the  past  decade. 

Our  domestic  U.S.  market  for  steel  has 
urown  since  1957  by  over  23  million  tons, 
but  foreign  sources  have  taken  over  40 
percent  of  that  i;rowth  in  consumption. 
Imports  have  grown  at  an  average  rate 
(if  27  7  percent  per  year  during  the  latter 
half  of  this  period  and  will  reach  a  record 
18  million  tons  or  more  in  1968.  This 
represents  18  percent  of  the  total  domes- 
tic market  m  the  United  States.  I  am 
sorrv  to  say  that  this  is  equivalent  to 
more  than  100.000  full-time  jobs  for 
American  steelworkcrs  and  employees  In 
supporting  activities. 

Of  course.  :>ome  of  this  impact  on 
American  markets  has  come  from  the 
nations  which  have  been  the  recipients 
of  foreign  aid.  After  World  War  n,  it 
became  our  Nations  policy  and  in  our  in- 
terest to  strengthen  these  nations  so  that 
they  would  thwart  the  incursions  of  com- 
munism. Nations  which  were  our 
enemies  in  World  War  II  have  been  a 
part  of  .his  impact  on  our  markets. 
Their  industrial  capacity,  destroyed  dur- 
ing that  war,  has  been  completely  re- 
built since  and,  in  some  cases,  is  even 


more  efficient  than  our  own  because  it  is 
more  modern  And  often  these  nations 
could  afford  to  rebuild  their  industrial 
resources  because  their  citizens  pay  no 
taxes  for  mlllUry  activities  as  do  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  industries  which  are  re- 
quired to  carry  the  financial  burden  of 
Uxes  to  .support  American  peacekeep- 
ing' efforts  throughout  the  world. 

Perhaps  over  the  past  few  years,  there 
was  no  way  to  avoid  the  circumstances 
which  have  brought  about  these  economic 
results.  But  If  American  taxpayers  are  to 
be  expected  to  continue  to  cairv-  these 
burdens,  then  we  had  better  protect  their 
jobs  and  their  ability  to  pay  the  necessary- 
taxes.  If  the  industrial  jobs  are  to  be 
yielded  up  to  other  nations  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  trade  lor  aid.  then  perhaps 
those  same  nations  must  be  expected  to 
share  the  costs  of  policing  the  world 

Japan,  for  example,  has  s;rown  indus- 
trially by  leaps  and  bounds  since  the  war 
and  every  indication  is  that  her  indus- 
•rlal  expansion  will  be  continued  as  fast 
as  possible  Last  year,  the  U.S.  trade 
deficit  in  .steel  wa.s  about  $875  million  and 
a  sood  part  nf  it  was  due  to  Japanese 
competition  In  1968.  our  .steel  trade  defi- 
cit could  balloon  to  SI  4  billion  or  more. 
Trade  papers  and  company  literature 
from  Japan  recently  reveal  plans  to 
double  Japan's  steel  production  capabil- 
ity by  1975  When  this  is  stacked  up 
against  estimated  domestic  consumption 
m  Japan  by  then,  it  reveals  that  »omc  30 
to  40  million  tons  of  raw  .steel  will  be 
available  for  export.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  Japan  will  achieve  its  pro- 
duction objective  and  that  the  United 
States  will  increasingly  be  Japan's 
market  target 

As  ihe  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board 
first  con.sidered  the  application  to  per- 
mit increased  u^e  of  foreign  steel, 
Japan— which  would  be  the  greatest 
beneficiary  of  the  application — had  In- 
itially refused  to  budge  on  liberalizing 
her  import  restrictions.  The  New  York 
T.mes  on  June  14  quoted  a  Japanese 
Government  official  as  .saying: 

Japan  would  not  liberaiue  completely  the 
import  of  car  engines  In  the  next  two  or  three 
vears 


The  utncials  remarks,  the  New  York 
Times  .said,  have  been  interpreted  by  in- 
dustrj-  in  Japan  as  meanmg  that  Japan 
will  cry  to  defer  liberalizing  her  import 
quotas  lor  engines  as  long  as  possible. 
Yet  we  are  considering  opening  up  to  her 
our  market  for  steel  for  ships  made  in 
the  United  States  by  means  of  Foreign 
Trade  Zones 

The  San  Francisco  Chromcle  m  its 
December  11  issue  warned  editorially — 

The  best  .suggesUon  that  might  be  made 
to  the  Japanese  would  be  to  do  something 
vo  avoid  sharpening  the  weapons  of  pro- 
tectionism in  the  US.  Congress  This  the 
Japanese  Government  and  steel  producers 
could  do  by  imposing  a  quota  on  their  steel 
exports  to  the  United  States,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past  in  the  case  of  'exUle 
exports. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
entire  editorial  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

While  I  was  pleased  that  Japan  re- 
cently recognized  the  seventy  of  the 
problem  created  by  steel  imports  in  the 
United  States  and  expressed  a  willing- 


ness to  Impose  self-restraint.  I  was  dis- 
couraged by  the  specific  proposal.  The 
Japanese  plan  projects  a  40  percent  in- 
crease in  their  shipments  during  a  12- 
month  period  and  a  subsequent  7  percent 
annual  increase  in  shipments  to  US 
markets  This  would  represent  a  trov.th 
m  American  consumption  of  Japanes.^ 
steel  three  limes  the  normal  level  an.i 
would  provide  for  a  larger  Japams. 
share  of  the  domestic  U.S  market  '.•'■: 
steel  than  now  exi.sts. 

If  we  must  depend  on  this  so-caller; 
voluntary  restraint,  by  nations  wl.'v 
governmental  control  of  industry  :- 
(greater  than  in  the  United  States,  th.-i. 
the  ultimate  effects  of  the  future  of  uur 
steel  industrv  and  our  entire  nation^: 
economv  is  disturbing.  To  depend  upon 
other  nations  to  maintain  our  economic 
stability  IS  to  abdicate  the  primary  dut. 
of  each  of  us  In  this  body. 

Of  cour.se,  we  must  cooperate  witVi 
those  nations  who  i;enuincly  :>eek  .solu- 
tions to  these  serious  international  eco- 
nomic problems,  but  obviously  a  serious 
disruption  of  the  domestic  America:, 
economy  would  have  grave  repercussions 
throughout  the  world.  Can  we  rely  on 
voluntary  action  of  other  governments  i: 
their  proiX)sals  are  such  as  the  Japane-e 
nave  maoe?  It  is  also  worth  noting  tha' 
even  had  the  Japanese  plan  ijoen  mo:- 
acceptable.  a  .simple  internal  change  ;:• 
the  Japanese  National  Government  couUi 
result  m  new  policies  detrimental  to  oiir 
interest  if  those  policies  are  nothimr  moi. 
than  voluntary  and  unilateral. 

I  am  r.ot  sui-e  that  it  is  enough,  there- 
fore, to  rely  on  our  State  Department  ■>; 
the  executive  branch  to  arrance  volun- 
tary understandings  with  current  goveri.- 
ments  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Rather,  i*. 
seems  to  me  to  be  within  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  legislative  branch  of  ou: 
Government  to  assure  by  appropriate 
legislation  that  our  economy  remain- 
strong  and  that  our  taxpaying  worke:^ 
will  have  jobs  in  U.S.  industry. 

David  Lawrence,  writina  in  the  Jan- 
uary 12,  1968.  issue  of  the  Washington 
D.C..  Evening  Star  and  speaking  of  the 
proposal  to  tax  Americans  traveling 
abroad,  said: 

If  the  American  people  are  to  be  prevenuxl 
from  traveling  abroad  as  they  wish,  the  que.'- 
tlon  will  be  raised  as  to  why  import8  from 
.ther  countries  are  permitted  to  drain  fron. 
The  United  States  many  hundreds  of  mllUon? 
i;.f  dollars  a  year  .  . 
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Mr.  Lawrence  also  supported  the  need 
for  "some  restrictive  measures  to  curtail 
the  outward  movement  of  American  dol- 
lars in  import  trade."  I  ask  unanimou- 
consent  to  insert  Mr.  Lawrence's  entire 
column  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusioi'. 
of  ray  remarks. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  n 
call  attention  to  a  speech  on  the  floor  c: 
the  other  body  delivered  on  July  10 
1968,  winch  appeared  on  page  20478  of 
the  Record.  I  especially  want  to  mention 
the  remarks  following  that  speech  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. He  said: 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Senator  for  the 
statement  he  haa  Just  made.  As  a  member  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  It  becomea  fairly 
obvious  to  me  that  If  nothing  Is  done  about 
the  trend  which  has  been  developing  with 
regard   to  the  steel   industry,   that  Industry 


win  suffer  very  badly  and  lose  a  great  deal 
of  lt«  market  right  here  In  the  United  States. 
A  similar  situation  exists  with  regard  to 
the  textile  industn'.  »o  ably  defended  by  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  , 
now   the   present   occupant   of   the   chair. 

We  have  also  had  some  experience  with  re- 
.jard  to  the  problem  of  petroleum.  Without 
•in  import  program  with  regard  to  peUoleum, 
,,ur  balance  of  payments  would  perhaps  be 
*.!    billion    worse    than    It   Is   today. 

The  fact  Is.  no  nation  other  than  ours,  to 
•  ny  knowiedge.  permits  one  of  its  major, 
!-stabUshed  (.■ssentinl  indu.strles  to  run  the 
aanger  of  being  completely  destroyed  and 
,rut'n  trom  lt.s  own  markei^. 

The  time  will  i-ome  when  the  Nation  will 
:,>,M  that  it  should  look  after  Its  own  in- 
au-striee.  at  least  to  some  reasonable  extent. 
"l  am  cert.\inlv  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
^t«el  industry  is  one  of  tht>se  which  is  more 
threatened  than  others  liy  the  great  rise  in 
.mports 

We  have  this  cliolce:    We  can  do  nothing 

nd  let  the  trend  continue  until  eventually 

ihe    steel     industry     Is     crippled:     or,     we 

,an   move   with   forcsii?ht-\ve   can   see   that 

this   19  a   very   seri.nis   proljlem — and   act   to 

,'!om   imports   in   the    interest   of   malntaln- 

nc  a  healthy  steel  Industry.  This  l.s  a  matter 

,ve    will    have    to    correct    liooner    or    later. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 

i  as   analyzed   very   well    the   general   nature 

A  the  problem  which  lias  developed  with  re- 

i;ard  to  steel.  .  .  . 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  at  tuch  time  as  we 
,rp  able  to  move  to  find  the  overall  answer 
..  ilie  steel  problem,  we  shall  do  so.  but 
.-  win  t;\ke  considerable  doing  In  light  of 
t'lp  trend  the  Senat-or  from  New  Hampshire 
:nentioned:  namely,  the  large  Increase  In 
'eel  production  in  Japan  which,  so  far  as 
.  e  know.  ha.s  no  other  market  to  go  to  but 
the  United  States.  It  will  take  some  real 
doing. 

I    anticipate    belne    one    of    those    helping 
Im  with  this  problem  when  the  time  comes. 
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public  interest  to  solve  air  and   water 
pollution  problems  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  this  Congress.  I  have  previ- 
ously   expressed    through    a    legislative 
proposal  my  concern  about  this  domestic 
problem    of    water    and    air    pollution 
caused  by  industry.  My  proixjsal  asks  for 
a  sharing  of  this  economic  burden  by 
Goveriunent  and  industry  through  tax 
credits  to  industry   for  investments  in 
poUution  control  and  cleanup.  Without 
such  an  approach,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  industry,  faced  with  increasingly  se- 
vere competition  from  abroad,  will  elect 
to  save  the  added  costs  of  iwllution  con- 
trol that  necessarily  contribute  to  total 
product  cost  and  affect  competitive  price. 
The  same  danger  exists  with  regard  to 
modernization   of    production    lacilities 
which  might  be  deferred  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  temporary  current  cost  savings 
in  the  hope  of  maintaining  a  competitive 
price,  if  only  temporarily.  Such  problems 
must  be  faced  sooner  or  later,  not  only 
by  the  industry,  but  by  lho.se  of  us  in 
Government. 

Members  of  both  Houses  have  repeat- 
edly indicated  their  concern  over  the 
steadily  expanding  inroads  ef  foreign 
steel  and  pig  iron  into  domestic  i.iarkets. 
Late  last  year  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  a  staff  study  noted: 


While  my  discussion  of  the  impact  of 
imports  has  revolved  aroimd  steel,  all 
industries  are  susceptible.  The  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  focused  on  the 
problem  when  it  reported  recently: 

While  the  import  penetration  of  the 
United  States  market  varies  by  product 
and/or  region,  there  Is  no  Important  product 
:ine  or  market  area  which  is  Immune  to 
Their  Impact. 

One  reason  for  the  shipment  of  large 
quantities  of  the  most  sophisticated 
.teel  products  to  this  country  is  the  in- 
stallation of  laree-scale  and  ultramod- 
rn  equipment  by  European  and  Japa- 
nese producers.  Yet,  Mr.  Patton  of 
Republic  Steel  was  able  to  tell  the  Ways 
.md  Means  Committee: 

The   American   steel   Industry   Is  still   the 
most  technically  efficient  in  the  world.  Our 
•ochnologv,  particularly  as  to  upgrading  of 
raw   materials   and   the   processing   of   steel 
bevond  the  crude  ingot  stage,  is  superior  to 
that  of  anv  other  country.  Our  research  fa- 
cilities and  efforts  far  exceed  those  of  any 
.ther  nation  and  the  fruits  of  our  research 
re  widely  and  quickly  adopted  by  the  in- 
dustries of  other  nations.  Tills  is  why  for- 
en   producers  continue  to  buy  Amerlcan- 
i.iade   equipment   and   seek   licenses   to   use 
\merican-developed     processes     and     make 
.\mericin-deyeloped  steel  products  often  in 
-pite    of    significantly    higher    Initial    costs. 
Furthermore,    the    steel    companies    in    the 
United    States    are    investing    In    Improved 
steelmaking    and    processing    facilities    at   a 
record  rate  and  engaging  in  vigorous  cam- 
paigns to  expand  the  uses  of  steel  products. 

And  the  U.S.  industry  at  the  same  time 
IS  spending  millions  of  dollars  In  the 


The  problem  is  related  to  a  deternruation 
by  a  host  of  newiv  ( merslng  nations  to  es- 
tablish steel  industries  of  their  own  and  to 
policy  decisions  by  aid-p-iv;ng  governments 
and  hnancial  institutions  to  assist  m  their 
establishment  Trade  and  taxation  policies. 
by  other  countries,  aimed  .u  scibsldi/lng 
production  and  exports  while  re.-tricf.ng  im- 
ports have  also  aggravated  the  steel  Import 

problem  ...  ,  ^      ,. 

World  overcapacity  of  steelmakme  facili- 
ties has  caused  some  foreign  steel  indus- 
tries to  unload  their  surplus  production  on 
the  U.S.  market  at  prices  at  or  below  cost. 
In  some  countries  tiiey  have  been  abetted 
by  government  through  the  remission  of 
taxes  and  through  subsldie.=!.  in  contrast,  the 
U  S.  steel  Industrv  h:is  been  unable  to  main- 
tain its  exports.  In  part  becau.se  of  a  multi- 
tude of  non-tarlfT  barriers  encotint.cred 
abroad,  and  of  the  lack  of  US.  export  in- 
centives. 

If  foreign  steel-producing  Industries 
we're  "run  like  prudent  private  enterprise  in 
this  country,  the  problem  of  the  US.  steel 
industry  would  be  less  troublesome.  Unfortu- 
nately, however  foreign  steel  industries  have 
thrown  steel  on  the  world  market,  especially 
the  largest  and  least  restricted  by  non-tariff 
barriers,  i.e.,  the  US.  market. 

In  July  1967,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel 
Commission  published  its  formal  estimate 
that  between  1966  and  1970  world  Ft«el  ca- 
pacity would  expand  by  some  33  million  tons 
a  year  a  figure  which  substantially  exceeds 
foreseeable  world  demand  There  is,  therefore, 
reason  to  fear  that  foreign  steel  industries 
wlU  not  act  prudently  and  adjust  output  and 
prices  to  levels  permitting  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  sales  and  Investment.  The  concern  is 
that  foreign  producers,  facing  further  de- 
terioration of  their  financial  status,  will  con- 
tinue to  sell  increasing  quantities  of  steel  In 
the  United  States  at  prices  which  do  not  re- 
flect their  full  direct  and  indirect  costs,  with 
the  collaboration  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. 


We  should  not  overlook,  by  the  way. 
the  announcement  the  other  day  that 
France  had  invoked  import  quotas  on  a 
variety  of  items,  including  irori  and 
steel.  The  clampdown  was  ordered  during 
recent  poUtical  and  social  threats  to  the 
franc    as   France    and    the    five    other 


European  Common  Market  countries 
were  preparing  to  remove  all  tariff 
barriers. 

Meanwhile.  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  told  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  June  10: 

The  partnership  we  have  nurtured  with 
Japan  would  be  put  to  a  severe  test— and  U 
might  not  survive  if  we  were  lo  adopt  whole- 
sale restrictions,  which  would  have  a  serious 
impact  on  Japan's  ability  to  make  lis  wav 
in  the  world. 

One  industry  spokesman  took  issue 
with  that  view  in  later  testimony  when 
he  said: 

other  nations  purchase  goods  and  services 
from  this  country  taecau.se  they  want  and 
need  them,  not  because  of  altruistic  feelings. 

It  IS  difficult  enough  for  US.-made 
steel  to  compete  because  of  the  higher 
prices  required  by  higher  wages  paid  in 
ihe  United  States:  it  should  not  have  to 
face  adverse  U.S.  trade  policies. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  in  an 
editorial  on  June  6  also  took  exception 
to  the  administration's  position,  saying: 

As  undesirable  a.^  imiiort  quotas  are.  they 
are  preferable  to  the  alternative  of  a  major 
recession    m    the    steel    indu.stry. 

This  is  an  extrapolation  of  the  Wirtz 
concern  about  a  strike  that  would  shut 
down  the  steel  industry   and   adversely 
affect   our   national    economy.    I    agree 
with  this  concern   and   ask   unanimous 
consent  to  insert  the  entire  editorial  in 
the  RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. ^  , - 
In  conclu.sion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ume  that  as  a  nation  wc  reexamine  our 
entire  philosophy  of     free  trade."   not 
with  the  thought  of  abandoning  it.  but 
with  a  view  to  modifyinu  it  so  as  to  adopt 
in  the  international  arena  that  familiar 
domestic  policy— "fair  trade."  Let  us  not 
be  patsies  for  anyone.  For  in  statecraft, 
as  in  business,  in  the  long  run,  no  one 
respects  a  patsy.  And  in  the  end  our  trad- 
ing friends  will  benefit  more  from  our 
continuing  economic  strength  and  pros- 
iieritv  than  they  will  from  policies  which 
weaken  our  economy  and  w hich  produce 
sDcial  di.slocation  undermining  our  na- 
tional strength. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I   am   m   favor  of  free 
trade,  but  to  me  free  trade  is  not  a  one- 
way street,  not  a  unilateral  gift,  but  part 
of  a  barsain  contracted  with  other  na- 
tions. Today  if  such  a  bargain  exists,  the 
bai-iiain  has  been  an  unfair  one.  For  that 
bargain  must  take  into  account  our  vast 
expenditures    of   foreign    aid— expendi- 
tures   I  might  add,  which  are  in  many 
area-s'  resjjonsible  for  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  nations  which  are  today 
competine  with  our  own  manufacturers. 
That  bargain  must  also  Uke  into  ac- 
count our  vast  expenditures  to  police  the 
world— expenditures  to  which  American 
corporations  must  contribute  to  insure 
that  their  foreign  competitors  may  trade 
freelv  And  finally,  that  bargain  must  tx; 
related  not  only  to  the  level  of  inter- 
national tariff  barriers  but  to  the  less 
obvious  but  equally  effective  barriers  and 
benefits  such  as  quotas,  product  defini- 
tions, direct  and  hidden  government  sub- 
sidies to  industries,  and  a  host  of  other 
nontariff  factors.  „ 

So  "free  trade"  has  to  be  "fair  trade  — 
and  today  our  trade  policies  are  "free 
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only  in  the  sense  of  being  a  gift  to  other 
nS  ions.  We  should  have  ^'^ee  trade  as 
lone  as  it  is  fair,  and  we  should  move  to- 
ward it  m  an  orderly  fashion,  allowing 
time  for  all  the  parlies,  nations,  indus- 
ines.  and  worker.s.  to  adjust  tj  it->  etlect.s 
as  Kently  as  possible  u  .>,    ^ 

I  sUKnest  that  foreign  leaders  both  in 
government  and  bu.<iness  will  respect  us 
more    if    *e    use   a    little   domestically- 
uroduced  -tarch  and  apply  it  to  our  back- 
bones in  the  field  of  international  trade 
uolicv    Let   us  adopt  sensible   iron   and 
stV^l"  trade  legislation    And  let  us  c  ose 
the  foreun-trade  ^ones  loopholes  before 
they  further  weaken  our  domestic  indus- 
try and  rob  mure  of  our  American  work- 
ers of  the  job.,  which  keep  them  o.,t_  .t 
our  poverty  legions  and  m.ike  it  po.v^.bie 
for  them  to  pay  the  taxes  which  are  u:.- 
fortunately   necessar>-   to   maintain   our 
Federal  Government  as  a  free  people 
1  From  tne Seattle  Poet-lntelllgencer   Mar    12. 
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J»P^MBSE    ST«X    C.-kCSES    CONCERN 

,Bv  Don  Page) 
The  shrewd  Yinkee  trader"  of  tradition 
unt  doing  so  well  in  todays  international 
mAf  Hes  yelling  uncle"  The  -uncle  he  s 
^emng  L  s  Unfle  Sam  What  hes  yelling 
OS.  better  deal  In  competing  with  coun- 
tries where  -free  trade"  doesn't  mean  the 
same  thing  U  means  uere 

That  s  the  pumt  of  Bethlehem  ateel.  one 
of  Americas  biggest  tr:iders 

Right  now  Bethlehem  is  in  the  b  ght  or 
the  line  from  big,  growing  Japanese  stee!  ex- 
ports some  of  that  Japanese  steel  is  helping 
Cu  :d  tr..de  across  SeatUe  docks  But  -here  , 
an  ther  side  to  this  swel  coin.  B-thlehem 
spokesman  Bruce  Davis  told  the  ^^.T^P^'J^^ 
tfon  Club  here  the  other  ^-^y  ««^^^«'?«^j 
wouldn't  mind  competing  on  an  even  kwl 
wuh  J..panese  steelmakers  But  competing 
with  the  Japanese  government  is  a  big  order^ 
Tven  for  a  not-so->maU  American  company 
like  Bethlehem 

Japan  has  upstaged  such  traditional  stee 
countries  as  Germany  and  Britain  '.ate  y  It 
now  accounts  for  about  half  the  ^^eel  im- 
ported into  the  US  This  year,  Bethlehem 
forecasts,  importo  will  provide  about  a  s.x-h 
of  U  S  steel  Half  Jt  V  S  users  will  buy  some 
foreign  steel 

in  -his  situation,  Davis  said  the  Japanese 
government  has  called  Its  nine  big  steel  pro- 
ducers into  a  new  sales  camp  ugn  The  *°f ^ 
U  a  10  per  cent  increase  In  exports  by  March 
31  1369  the  penaltv  for  any  producer  who 
doesn  t  hit  the  quota  will  be  an  f^^f^^^ 
of  »28  a  ton  on  export  sales  i  about  a  fifth  of 
the  price  I  or  a  redtuni::)n  in  coking  coal  allot- 

'"^TheVre  gonna  sell  like  fools'"  the  Beth- 
lehem speaker  protested 

Meanwhile.  e,x.portwise,  .\menMn  produc- 
e's cant  seem  to  get  any  steel  into  Japan^ 
Davis  said  even  special  types  of  stee.  the 
Japanese  d^n't  produce 

In  this  regard.  Davis  inferred,  .\merlcan 
steelmakers  are  like  the  Chewie  and  Ford 
and  Plymouth  and  Rambler  peopie.  who  run 
into  stlfT  tax  barriers  getting  their  cars  Into 
Japan,  while  the  Japanese  set  their  sights  on 
U  3   sales  of  200  or  300,000  cars  a  year. 

Or  like  American  whisky  distillers  In  an- 
other market  who  And  they  :an't  advertise 
their  wares  la  wme-exportlng  France. 

Where's  that  good,  old  Yankee  l^nowhow 
that's  supposed  to  surmount  ain  Davis  in- 
sists It's  been  prettv  well  ■'"-'^"■••'■«'  ''i'  „ 
existence  US  steel  wages  average  $4  86  an 
^  .ur  he  s^vs.  compared  with  81  88  .n  west 
Germany  and  H  08  In  Japan  Standards  of 
living— and  wages^  are  climbing  In  Japan 
but  It  will  be  a  long  while  before  they  climb 
close  to  the  American  rate 


American   production   capacity,    paradoxl- 
canr"  o"'he  Short  end  of  the  scale  In  the 
^national    steel    industry     Y..nkee    pro- 
ducers are  trying  to   modernize    but   the>  re 
«rjirtinB  with  prewar  plants 
'    In Vontn,st,^many  other  countrl^  are  pro- 
ducing   with     hlghlv    efficient    plawts,       u    t 
since  World  War  II    Th.yse  pUnts  were  built 
vilth    the    b„t    American    and    in.ernaUonal 
tcnowhow.  sometimes   with  American    funds^ 
And  Davis  points  out,  m  this  day  of  modern 
competition  and  communlcuion,  a  "^'^  A^> 
of  doing  things  doesn't  last  long  as  a  com- 
oetTtlve  secret    The    world  still   beats  a  p  ith 
r  he  dri^r  of  the  man  who  builds  a  better 
mousetrap,    but   m    1968    most   of   the   path- 
beet<»rs    are      tet^hnlcal    observers,      there    to 
pick   up   the  best    points  of  the  new  movise- 
fra.n  for  their  own  mcxlels 

Tha's  the  picture  Bethlehem  Steel  paints 
of  \L  problems  That  ,  th<-  rea...n  Bethlehem 
IS  sending  speaker,  .round  the  '^-^^yj^ 
t.alk  up  it^  plea  for  .i  qu'^w  on  f'e«'i'^_P*^'^^^ 
Bethlehem's  story  may  be  only  part  of  the 
picture  International  traders  ""'".ud  be  a 
LOO  Pviget  Sound,  (or  Instance,  would  be  a 
dead  puddle  If  there  weren  t  '"'P^'^'°^'- 
ing  in    is  well  as  exports  going  ab<.ard  =.up 

''Tut  there's  no  question  that  the  rules  of 
national  and  international  business  vary 
"rom  country,  to  country.  Private  American 
™  essmen  have  ,.  right  to  make  their  c:|3e 
heard  Uncle  Sam  cant  afford  to  dmw"  om 
•heir  voices  wl'h  a  happy  song  •»°'-^ JJ" 
Trade-a  song  that  seems  to  have  dltferent 
tunes  and  dlflerent  lyrics  in  other  parts  of 
the  world 


I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Dec.  11. 
1967) 

STTEl.    IMPORTS       A    US.    DILEMMA 

Although  thev  have  not  rreated  much 
svmpathv  either  In  Washington  or  among 
-heir  -liitomers  bv  recent  price  raises,  tht 
steel  .-ompanles  of  the  oountrv  ;u-e  ^n^t'ed 
tn-.me  consideration  and  concern  ov«  the 
very  difficult  problem  of  sharply  increasing 
steel  imports  that   thev  face 

The  United  St^ites  is  the  biggest  steel- 
using  country  in  tJie  world,  and  ^et  11  per 
rent  of  What  Is  used  now  comes  In  from 
abrT>ad  .As  recentlv  as  the  mld-oOs^  how- 
ever this  country  was  a  net  exporter  of 
steel  Many  countries  shelter,  protect  and 
.absldize  their  steel  industry,  and  that 
makes  the  battle  even  more  unequal  tor 
high-cost  American  producers. 

The  case  of  i  American  i  steel.'  savs  the 
London  Economist  sympathetically  "causes 
a  certain  discomfort  even  to  the  most  con- 
vinced freetrader  '  It  notes  that  foreign 
sellers  traditionally  use  exports  m  almost 
any  price  as  a  means  of  keeping  their  plants 
going  That  is  the  theme  of  a  .pe<ial  w^m- 
pS  made  by  the  Amenc-an  Iron  '-"f  ^teel 
Institute  It  charges  Japan  with  using  Its 
steel  indiurtrv  a^  an  instrument  .f  national 
Doilcv  m  international  trade  by  Insulating 
u  frvm  competing  imports  through  .Icens- 
mg.  red  tape,  warehousing  requirements  and 
other  devices. 

With   much    1  )wer  labor   costs    than   those 
here    but   neariv    is   hlRh   productivity,   the 
Jap.:n«.e  are  getting  more  and  more  of  the 
r  ^    market,  and  of  course  with  the  help  of 
the  »5  .1  ton  increases  posted  lately  on  some 
domestic  classes  of  steel  products,  the  Japa- 
nese stand  to  get  even  more  by  unaerselUng 
President     Johnson,     confronted     by     an 
Alarming  surge  of  protectionism  m  Congress^ 
is   trvmg   to   keep   the   advocates  of    import 
quotis   and    tarlfT    Increases   at   bay.    And    of 
course  he  should  be  doing  that  He  is  obliged 
to  fight  to  save  our  overUl  trading  position, 
which    has    S.T   recently    and    so    successfully 
been  established  by  Ambassador  William  M 
Roths  negotlauoi^s  In  the  Kennedy  Round  at 
Geneva 

But  the  dilemma  still  remains  and  the  im- 
port threat  .till  exists  for  the  .^merlcan  stee. 


companies  They  say  present  .aws  designed 
to  keep  lorelgn  ImporU^  trom  reaching  m- 
olerab'^e  prof^rtlons"  through  unlalr  trading 
nractlces  do  lun  work.  They  are  not  at  present 
suggesting  a  solution  for  their  dilemma,  but 
It  IS  fa"Ty  obvious  that  they  will  be  de- 
m.nding  one  from  the  next  Cougre..- 

Me   nwhlle  the  best  suggestion  that  might 
oe    made   to    the   J.-panese    would    be    to  do 

s^mT  mmg  to  avoid  ^I^^^J-^-^^Z^ITtZ 
ot  protectionism  m  the  U  b.  Congress^  r.m 
the  Jaoiuese  Government  and  steel  producers 
could  do  bv  imposing  a  quota  on  their  steel 
exports  to  the  united  States,  as  they  have 
dX  m  the  past  in  the  case  of  textile  ex- 
porl-s. 

I  Prom  the  Washlngi'^^  DO  Evening  Star. 
'  Jan.  12,  19681 

IMPORTS    ALSO    THREATEN    DOLLAR 

Bv  David  Lawrence  I 
Vow  that  President  Johnson  has  placed 
rest  Ttions  on  travel  outside  the  Western 
Hen  sphere,  the  question  has  arisen  as  to 
Why  the  .ulmin.stratlon  has  not  put  forth 
urn  plan  to  reduce  the  outllow  ot  Ameruv.u 
aollars  which  pay  for  products  Imported  from 

'^^The'denclt  m  the  balance  of  payment." 
which  IS  threatening  the  ..taolUly  o£  Amer- 
^as  moneturv  unit  amounted  to  ..bout  *3  ,. 
billion  in  1967,  Yet  the  total  .onou.u  ol  im- 
port, of  certain  products  -^^^^;^Vecie^  - 
exceed   the   exports   by    i.3  J   billion. 

in  other  words,  if  the  United  States  cou.u 
wipe  out  the  imbalance  between  'sports  aiui 
Exports  in  only  seven  categories  o  uade 
there  would  be  no  deficit  In  the  "balance  of 

""rhe'l^uted  States  traditioni.lly  has  had  .i 
surplus  in  trade  on  an  over-all  basis,  amount- 
ing  In    recent    vears   to   $5    billion   annual! 
mft  there  are  conspicuous  deficits  m  impoi - 

"  nir'm'r967  new  automobiles  importeu 
trom  abroad   ire  estimated  at  a  total  of  moie 
th"ui  M  5  billion,  but  only  about  $600  tmUu' 
worth  of  cars  were  exported,  leaving  a  deh.;.^ 
uf  more  than  *950  million. 

The  siime  thing  Is  trt.e  ol   iron  and     ^ee 
Which.  It  IS  calculated,  the  United  ^ta  e     .; 
1967  imported  m  the  amount  of  SL4  biuu  .. 
Expo"*    're    put    at    «417    million,    leavm.    i 
deficit  of  4933  million. 

"big  denclt  was  also  noted  In  textl  es  and 
clothing  There  were  last  year  near  y  ?1  ^ 
billion  01  imports  .md  only  i6«6  million  . 
exports  or  a  deficit  of  i768  million. 
'  When  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  ;. 
lUded  together  in  footwear,  alcohol  bever- 
i^esmeat  products,  toys  and  sports  gooo- 
another  SI. 3  billion  deflcit  emerges 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that  If  the 
mited  states  put  restrictions  on  forelE.'. 
trade  in  those  products  which  show  ,i  deti 
on  the  export  side,  there  might  oe  retail  - 
tlon  from  other  countries  in  various  com- 
modities which  America  .ells  "^versei^^  -> 
the  real  problem  is  how  to  reduce  the  dehcu 
in  certain  categories  while  not  injuring  omt- 
se;us  trade  in  others,  , 

one  plan  that  has  been  fflven  mucn  att..  - 
tlon  bv  leaders  In  dllTerent  Industries   .vo-.r 
call    for   a   quota    ,vrrangement  ^^^^erebv     ..■ 
average    itmount    imported    to   this    cmmtr 
oveVfhe  last  three  years  -vould  '>ft« ''<■;'    ^ 
a    yardstick    and     no    mnwts    .^bove    th..t 
amount  would  be  .idmitted    Foreign  ?over,_- 
ments  would  be  asked  to  hold  their  expo, 
to  the  United  SWtes  ,it  the  q"o^ '^;^^1   ,^„,  , 
■nils  proposal  would  n-.t  Inimedlatelv   .u, 
out     the     halance-of-payment-<     deficit,    hti^ 
might  reduce  U  .sub.stantlallv  because  the- 
is  every  expectation  that,  unless  pre.ssure   .- 
applied,  imports  will  continue  to  ru-e 

spokesmen  for  American  Industries  are 
saving  frankly  that,  while  they  may  be  ab  e 
to"  cope  with  the  existing  quantity  of  im- 
^rts.'Thev  do  not  want  the  ^^'t^^^tlon  to  be- 
^me  wor=e  year  by  year.  Bills  ^-ve  been  i,i^^ 
troduced  in  the  Congress  to  set  up  a  quot.^ 


Hut    unless  Uie  administration  gives 
:>:Xlehear"t:^Tupport  to  such  a  proposal. 

■''  '^  T.'  "L1?y'"lmkert^orce  lugher  wages 

-^s  -Vr  e/^-e  -^^^^^^^^^^ 
refore\-eTrr^\r"r  Je  being  placed  on 

tlfe  r  noItS  the  wage-price  ■^«-''jeUnes 
-fi^n  wages  -[rirSnrof^Ihei:as°ons  S 

;-;-^^^d^-erp--S^- 

rnrof' Amenc^"?oaars  to  buy  lorelgn 
•^"^'the  balance  of  payments  sltuat^n  gets 

-Tu^^  ti'^  --nSrSyTt^e 

can  dollars  In  import  tnui^  "/^^^^Ji  from 
American  people  ^e  u,  ^  P'^*  question 
traveung  abroad  a*  ^'^f J  .'^^^^t^from  other 

ss'iSrr-ri\"nsLSS.«acu 

m  the  "balance  of  payments. 

IProm  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  June  6. 
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STEEL     INDITSTRY     AT    STAKE 

in   restrict   imports,   that   even   <j"c 
^uo'tT  bin  wot^Td  i-'te  reuuat  on^ 

^  under  ordinary  '^^f'^^^^^^^'^^.cTare  not 
.in-ee  With  Ambassador  Both.  These  are  n^ 
oStLTy    "rcumstances    facing    the    United 

'''T.^cL  of  steel,  a  basic  industry-^  Im- 
port are  threatening  vo  put  tens  o    thou 
Ss   of   steelworkers  °-^°'J^^^,%^£ 
lorelgn    -^^°^,t«  wS^To  per  c^nt.  But  by 

m#:«5Si 

steel    plants    in    foreign    cotmtrles    use    tne 

^^fn'imp^rqrj-"-"^^"  ----« -II 

to  10  p«  cent  of  the  United  States  market 
woil^d'sUU  permit  foreign  s^^-f  |fj  f^! 
,r,,ritpt  here    but   would   give   the  steei  i^ 
d'lL'tn  tlr^e  to  regain  Its  worldwide  compeU- 

''"L'^lXe  steel  Industry  suffer  a  rece«don 

This  IS  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for  trying  to 
cling  to  completely  unrestricted  trade. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  AIR  CARRIERS 
SHOULD  BE  RESTRICTED  TO 
?SaRTER  FLIGHTS  FOR  GROUPS 

The  SPEAKER  ^^° ^^"^^"'f^^^^^^Ii^. 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man  from  Alaska  I  Mr.  Pollock]  is  rec- 
n£rni7Pd  for  15  minutes. 
'm  •  PO?lX)CK.  Mr.  speaker.  I  am  very 
concerned  about  the  serious  implications 


for  the  future  of  the  Nation's  air  trans 
portation  system  if  H.R.  ^685.  as  ap- 
proved by   the   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce  Committee,   is   enacted   mto 

^^  For  some  years  now  it  has  been  clearly 
established  in  the  law  that  supplemental 
air  carriers  were  not  to  engage  m  the 
Shediied.  individually  tic^^eted  business 
performed  by  regular  airlines  but  were 
to  be  restricted  to  charter  flights  for 
groups    Now  we  seek  to  authorize  t le 
supplemental  air  carrier  to  do  mdir^t 
tS?ough  agents  that  which  he  admit te^> 
cannot  do  directly;  that    s.  t^  sell  m 
elusive  tour  charter  trips  to  mdividuals 
UnoSh  a  tour  operator  or  travel  agent-- 
a  t?^el  package,  including  charter  a 
transportation,  lodging,  and  such  sur- 
iaceTansportation  and  other  land  ar- 
rangements as  are  aPP^°P",^^\^- .eachine 

"'£^Sra-rMe„,bera  .„av  be  ap- 

5  R  17685  which  I  may  introduce  to 
Draper  course,  to  alleviate  the  imminent- 
TdSerous  impact  of  what  - jn^nf// 
hv  this  legislation,  and  to  make  ^he  leg- 
Sa\we  mtent  abundantly  clear  t^ha^  the 

^sS^d^rdThSTrbrd^ssirto 

the  operations  of  the  scheduled  earners 
^^?SrtSrJSSLnts-owa. 

-ssr^h^^u-Sbfoff^rr 

uu    iTfiR's   \s  Reported 

AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.   1  '6B0.  .^i'  "■»• 

, Offered  bv  Mr.  Pollock) 
page  2,  beginning  ^^h  Une  14.  strike  o- 
all  material  through  page  3.  line  -  an 

sive  tour  Charter  ^''i^  including    charter 

air  transporWUon^  „fhlr  land  arrangements 
'»'"'»™™i."  oSe?e"  Son.  .'l-i«.u.K. 

rrS^r?oC.Ta.-ps~".irv'o»r 
?.r?r.°"isi;ff£^|5"sr. 
-scirp^i  H  ~or.x 
£S"-nr.s^Hr'rr;r,r™L^ 

air   transportation    or    any    other    air 

™;?SaT.»rUp.lmen...  Mr  camera- 

'^^.TLT'oX'TJoSZ.  .«««   con. 
,ro  M  Oy  or  .c.i»B  ■»  con.or,  or  ""I"  »■«; 

ErriS;'."cr=o  rs£^sB 

"m,d°cUon  ot  ,ne  sal.  ol  ,„ol»..v.  .o»r  char. 
ter  trips." 


-,33)     -supplemental    air    transportation- 
means    chaner    trips    m    air    transportation, 
other  than  the  transportation  of  mall  by  air- 
craft    authorized   by   a   certlhcate   of   public 
convenience   and    necessity    issued   pursuant 
to  sec"  on  401(d).  3)    of   this  Act.  The  term 
supplemental    air    transportation'    includes 
incmsue  tour  charter  trips  in  air  tran.sporta 
tlon    le     travel  packages,  including  charter 
al^  tra^portation.  lodgl.ig  and  ^^<^^J^i:^ 
t  ar^portatlon  and  other  land  arrangemen  s 
al  are  .appropriate,  offered  at  one  aU-lncU  - 
tufD-lce   and   sold   by    a   supplemental   air 
carrle'i  or  bv  a  tour  operator  or  trayel  agent 
t^  members  of  a  specihc  group  or  Broups  or- 
eamzed  lor  purposes  other  than  l"r  "avt 
however     nothing    m    this    paragraph   shall 
nerm  t  any  supplemental  air  carrier  to  sell 
SIrec    y   o     indirectly,  air  transportation   u. 
mdlMdual   members   of   the   P^""^f  ^  Pf^^^^,' 
except  as  provided  In  section  417  of  t^ls  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  a  State 
the  Disuict  ot   Columbia,  or  a  PO«Be-^sK,n  o 
the   united   States   irom  exercising  Jurlsd  c 
tion   ."    the   sale   ui    inclusive   tour   charter 
trip.^." 


AMENDMENT   TO    H.R.    17685.    AS    REPOKTED 

(Oflered  bv  Mr.  Pollock) 
Paee  2    beginning  with  line  14,  strike  out 
aamaterial  'hrougl  page  3,  Une  2,  and  in- 
sert^n  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.   17685,  AS  REPORTED 

I  Offered  by  Mr.  Pollock) 
P.^e  3  'u:e  2.  immediately  before  the  pe- 
rlod:'insert  the  following-.  "Nothing  In  this 
Act  Vhall  prevent  a  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
Um.bla  or^^a  possession  of  the  United  States 
Irom  exercising  jurisdiction  ot  the  sale  ol  in- 
clusive tour  charter  trips. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MIRACLE 
STRIP 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous' nonsent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
l"m  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  !)ro  tempore.  Is  iheie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

irom  Florida'? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 
Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Florida 
have  a  particular  interest  in  recreation 
and  we  offer  the  finest  in  recreational 
advantages  m  the  Nation.  The  fascinat- 
m-  -torv  of  the  attractions  of  our  beau- 
uful  beaches  and  pleasant  ^imate  is  no- 
where told  better  than  in  the  miracle 
^tnp  which  IS  northwest  Florida's  .uU 
coast    What  I  do  today  is  to  call   at- 
tention to  a  story  back  of  the  story  of 
he   development   of   the   miracle   stnp^ 
This  is  the  storv  of  the  construction  of 
•acuities    particularly   at  Panama  City, 
Fla     which   is   the    center   of    summer 

^°?fthJ"devdopment  of  these  facilities 
a  Federal  agency,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
mlnTs?  ation,   has   figured    very   promi- 
nentlv.  The  programs  of  this  -^rnall  but 
verv    effective    agency    have    permitted 
Panama  City,  and  other  communities  in 
mv  State  of  Florida,  to  encourage  tourism 
?t  home  and  help  to  expand  our  national 
economv  Bv  offering  financial  assistance 
JCrbtSness  development  to  the  commu- 
nitv  which  extends  along  the  :4Ulf  coast 
from   Panama   City   to   Pensacola,   the 
SmTll     Business     Administration     has 
pl^ved  a  large  role  in  the  construction 
of  52  new  motels  in  this  area. 

^s  a  result  of  SBA's  program  of  loans 
in  cooperation  with  local  banks,  aptly 
named  miracle  strip  has  quadrupled  its 
SSfst  income  from  S25  to  $100  milUon 
annually  over  a  6-year  P^^o^^I^^f^,'^' 
cess  of  this  program  was  recently  re- 
porteS  to  a  meeting  of  the  Jacksomille 
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Region  Small  Business  Council  by  Charles 
S  Smith,  chainnan  of  the  council  and 
vice  president  of  the  Bay  National  Bank 

A  total  of  $16  million  In  jomt  com- 
mercial bank-SBA  funds  have  revived 
this  previously  depres.sed  area  into  an 
attractive  beach  strip  SBA  has  indeed 
enabled  miracle  strip  to  live  up  tn  its 
name 

The  SBA  participation  program  pro- 
vides loans  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
available  to  small  businesses  at  reason- 
able terms  In  addition.  SBA  loans  en- 
coura»<e  other  investment  institutions 
to  move  into  the  commionity 

Florida  ranked  fifth  in  the  Nation  in 
SBA  loans  last  year  With  3  5  percent  of 
the  busine&s  population  of  the  country. 
Florida  has  received  5  6  percent  of  the 
SBA  loans  Graceful  to  SBA  for  its  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  economic 
development  of  Florida  and  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  national  economy.  I  sub- 
mit the  followina;  newspaper  article  to 
be  included  in  the  Record: 
,  From  '.he 'JicKsonv  .::f  F",.i  Tlmea-tJnlon 
May  -i.  1968  I 

P\NAM.»    CrrT'    Its    .a    Real    SBA    Town 
By  George  Wachendorf  i 

PANAMA  CiTT — Tbis  could  be  called  the 
town  that  '.he  small  BusUiesa  Administration 
DulU  The  sninini?  success  of  the  so-called 
Miracle  Strip  which  runs  along  the  Gulf 
Co.ist  from  P.\nania  City  to  Pensacola.  '.his 
community  has  quadnipied  its  rourut  in- 
come from  $25  mUllon  to  $100  million  an- 
nually in  the  space  of  only  six  years— princi- 
pally due  to  SBA  help. 

The  story  of  the  cooperative  drive  by  local 
oahks  ind  t.ie  SmuU  Business  .\dinlnlstraUon 
.SBA I  was  told  dt  the  Ramada  Inn  here  .it 
.1  meetlnc  of  the  Jacksonville  Region  Small 
Biismess  Ad'.  Lsory  Council,  which  covers  the 
4J  northern  PI  irida  counties  The  man  doing 
tiie  teUing  was  Charles  S  Smith,  chairman  of 
Che  council  and  vice  president  of  the  Bay  Na- 
tional BauK  here— a  prime  mover  in  the 
growth  of  the  .  rea. 

The  tool  used  vias  the  SBA  participation 
program,  under  which  the  federal  agency  will 
furnish  up  to  yo  percent  of  a  loan  for  a  busi- 
ness development  Some  idea  of  w:iat  the 
program  has  meant  for  the  economically  de- 
pressed Pjii.iandle  can  be  gained  irom  the 
fact  tha:  a  total  Of  $16  million  m  Joint  com- 
mercial Dani-SBA  funds  have  been  pumped 
into  the  strip  smoe  1963 

The  program  used,  designed  to  proMde 
loans  for  small  businesses  when  they  are  not 
itherwise  available  on  reasonable  terms,  has 
played  a  p.»rt  in  the  construction  of  52  new 
motels  on  the  strip  Currently  outstanding  m 
-he  Panama  City  area  are  62  loans  totaling 
»3  8  million,  with  $1  9  million  more  pending. 
->BA  participation  has  run  between  50  and 
JO  percent  of  tne  face  value  of  loans. 

According  to  Smith.  It  all  began  because 
money  to  develop  tourist  facilities  in  the  area 
WAS  just  not  available  locally  on  feasible 
terms  The  SBA  participation  plus  a  lengthen- 
ing of  loan  ume  by  local  institutions  did  the 
trick. 

As  he  sees  it.  the  most  significant  tiling  of 
all  IS  '.hat  large  .nstituUonal  investors  Ilka 
life  insurance  companies  now  are  coming  into 
the  area  Unancially  in  view  of  the  success  of 
what  has  happened  so  far 

Smith's  principal  point  in  urging  greater 
interest  m  the  SBA  participation  program  by 
t>anits  IS  tnat  it  can  result  In  a  high  yield  on 
the  tiank  in'. estment  Although  SBA  loans 
are  limi'eti  bv  law  to  5  .,  percent  Interest, 
the  pnsper  mix  of  bank  participation  and  SBA 
funds  can  result  In  a  total  loan  at  6S  per- 
cent, -vith  the  SBA  collecting  5  =  2  percent  and 
the  participating  bank  up  to  8  percent  on  its 
actual  Investment 


Douglas  McAllister.  JacksopvlUe  regional 
director  lor  the  SBA.  reported  that  his  office 
naa  increased  Us  loan  production  by  70  per- 
cent during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

He  used  Florida's  r.tnklngs  nationally  in 
various  financial  o.itegorles  to  illustrate  the 
impact  SB.\  funds  have  had  on  the  economic 
development  of  the  stale 

McAllister  said  that  though  last  year  Flori- 
da was  10th  in  population  of  the  50  stales 
and  10th  in  the  total  amount  of  federal 
money  recel'.ed  i  $4  7  billion),  in  SBA  loans 
It  ranked  fifth  Florida  has  .3  5  percent  of  the 
business  populatu>n  of  the  country  and  5  6 
percent  of  the  SBA  loans  The  Jacksonville 
region,  with  1  1  percent  .>f  the  business  popu- 
lation of  the  nation,  has  2  percent  of  the 
SBA  loan  volume 

Also  worthy  of  note  perhaps,  was  the 
comment  th.it  the  Lum's  restaurant  chain, 
one  of  the  moet  8en5»atlonal  national  success 
stories  of  recent  years,  started  a  few  years 
ago   with  a   Jionoo   loan   from   the  SBA. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  DAY 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  ii.sk  unani- 
mous con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  tn  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pensa- 
cola  Journal  for  .July  17  made  a  veiy 
sound  sugge-stion  in  proposing  that  July 
17  be  desimiated  as  'Andrew  Jackson 
Day."  There  is  good  reason  for  stroiiE; 
endorsement  of  this  suggestion,  and  this 
will  be  noted  in  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Florida  newspaper- 
.■\NDREW  Jackson  Dav — He  Likeo  Pe.vsacola 

This  date  on  the  Pensacola  calendar  de- 
serves the  full  attention  of  the  community 
as  Andrew  Jackson  Day 

Yes.  July  17  a  dot  on  the  summer  calen- 
dar that  is  certiUnly  slgruflcant  m  Florida 
and  American  history — should  be  set  islde 
as  a  tribute  to  Old  Hickory  and  those  brave 
.■\mericans  -Aho  fought  for  Florida  ,ind 
marched  into  Plaza  Ferdinand  in  1821  and 
repl.iced  the  colors  of  Spanish  rule  with  the 
Stars  and  Strlpies  of  a  young  and  .unbltlous 
republic 

We  remind  PeriMicolliuis  of  this  impir'ant 
date  because  of  renewed  interest  :n  authentic 
Pensacola  history  and  lt«  contributions  to 
tne  .\merlcan  story  Indeed,  we  tlilnk  it  is 
time  for  the  Governor  of  Florida,  the  state 
Legislature  and  public  nfflclals  at  the  county 
.mtl  city  level  to  recognize  this  date — <ir  this 
week — as  Jackson  Day.  or  Territorial  Days 
In  Florida,  or  some  other  appropriate  honor. 

Too  often  In  various  celebrations,  such  as 
the  Plesta  of  Five  Flags,  we  tend  to  over- 
shadow such  historical  characters  as  Jack- 
son, Alexander  McGllUvary  and  Stephen  Rus- 
sell Mallory  Now,  m  keeping  with  the  nine- 
teenth century  character  of  Pensacola's  new 
historic  district  PensaooUans  must  elevate 
Jackson  as  one  of  several  characters  who 
dnunatlzed  the  .\mericanlzatlon  of  Pen- 
sacola. 

Seven  days  after  the  official  transfer  of  East 
Florida  from  Spain  to  the  tJnited  States  took 
place  in  .St  A'ligustlne.  General  Jackson  ac- 
cepted the  transfer  "f  West  Florida,  com- 
pleting the  transfer  nt  the  Plorldas  to  the 
tTmted  States  in  Pla/a  Ferdinand 

Jackson  chose  to  accept  West  Florida  in 
person  -while  he  sent  his  adjutant.  Colonel 
Robert  Butler,  to  act  for  him  in  St.  Augus- 
tine. 

The  treaty  by  which  Spain  cedrd  'he  Plor- 
ldas to  the  United  States  was  siened  Feb  22, 
1819.  but  Spain  delayed  ratification  for  two 
years,  until  Feb  22,  1821 


Jackson's  close  association  with  Pensacola 
in  those  rough  and  troublesome  days  of  ;!»> 
nineteenth  century  produced  a  lasclnatu.^- 
and  colorful  drama,  typically  American  in 
sc.ipe  and  character 

But  that  tlnal  dav  July  17,  1821.  was  cll- 
mictic  for  Pensacola  and  the  famous  Ten- 
nessean  vi'ho  was  then  the  Hero  of  New  Or- 
leans Jack.s<)n  had  lought  many  battles 
against  Indians  British  and  Spanish  m  the 
raw  Irontler  of  West  Florida,  and  now  he  was 
seeing  his  flag  snap  above  the  oak  and  inac- 
nolla  of  the  Plaza  in  a  city  he  said  "will  rL-e 
into  notice  as  a  commercial  city  l.ister  than 
any  other  place  In  the  United  States." 

Early  on  the  mornlnc;  of  July  17  Jackson 
entered  Pensacola  .tnd  was  welcomed  .it  the 
governor's  house  by  his  wife  Rachel  and  other 
.Americans  in  the  advance  party  Ax  10  am 
the  troops  of  Spain  and  the  United  States 
were  drawn  up  on  the  plaza  and  Richard 
Keith  Call  with  other  officers  of  the  United 
States  .\rmy  and  N.ivy.  escorted  TcrritJirial 
Governor  Jackson  between  the  saluting  rank^ 
to  the  Oovernment  House. 

Spanish  Governor  Jtwe  Callava  greeted  his 
American  successor  in  the  court  room  and 
formalities  were  completed.  In  the  plaz.». 
with  Jackstin  and  R.ichel  watchlne.  the  Span- 
ish .olors  were  lowered  and  the  .^nicrlcnn 
Hag  hoisted  "with  the  tune  of  'long  may  it 
wave,  o'er  the  land  of  the  Iree  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.'  '" 

Naval  guns  in  the  harbor  boomed  a  salute 
and  Florida  became  a  United  States  territory. 

It  happened  here,  in  Plaza  Ferdinand,  on 
July  17,  1821  \  significant  date  In  American 
history — a  date  deserving  rccogmtUn  '■■. 
Pensacolians:    indeed,  all  Florldlans. 

Let's  take  the  tifflclal  action  to  make  this 
date  on  the  Pensacola  calendar  Jackson  Day. 

And  maybe.  Just  inavbe,  .someone  will 
linally  show  Old  Hickory  that  '  Prmiacola  will 
rise  into  notice  as  a  rommcrcial  rity  fastc 
than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States." 


THE  IMPOSSIBLE  DREAM— EARLY 
ADJOURNMENT  III 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  commented  again  on  the  prob- 
lem of  long  sessions — page  24444 — and 
I  do  so  again  this  once  more  before  our 
August  recess.  Early  in  July.  I  wrote  a 
report  to  my  constituents  on  the  same 
.subject,  at  a  time  w-hen  there  was  still 
a  hope  we  would  adjourn  finally  by  this 
time.  My  reixart  w-as  headed  "The  Impos- 
sible Dream"  and  alas  my  prediction  that 
we  would  not  adjourn  proved  all  too  true. 

In  that  report  I  suggested  some  rca- 
.sons  why  we  may  stay  in  long  sessions. 
More  important  I  asked  the  question: 
"Are  long  legislative  sessions  bad?"  I 
^'ave  reasons  why  they  are. 

And  who  .suffers.  Mr.  Speaker?  I  con- 
cluded that  it  is  "the  forgotten  man  ' 
Tills  report  was  w-armly  commented  on 
by  maiiy  of  my  constituents  and  I  woiild 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  'n  the  Record: 

The    Impossible    Dream 

Adjoiunment  Is  in  the  air.  -you  can  sense 
It  by  the  hustle  and  bustle  in  the  o.*flces  and 
halls  of  Congress  iis  the  leadership  drives  to- 
w.ards  an  .ivowed  .August  3  adjournment  date. 
This  win  close  the  Congressional  session  Just 
prior  to  the  conventions  of  our  two  major 
poiltlcAl  parties  scheduled  for  August.  How- 
ever. It  seems  to  many  (myself  included)  an 


impossible  dream  I>>ng  and  protracted  ses- 
sions of  congress  have  become  a  way  of  life 
m  Washington. 

The   power   structure   that   runs  Congress 
likes   Washington.   Some   call    this  Potomac 
Fever  It  is  here  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
that  the  power  structure  of  Capitol  Hill  en- 
ovs   their  greatest   presUge  and  their  most 
cherished    privileges    .md    prerogatives^  It   is 
here  that  thev  can  most  conveniently  huddle 
to  olan  their  next  issue  and  plot  the  new  pro- 
..rams  to  solve  ihem.  It  is  here.  too.  that  they 
can  huddle  with  the  media,  to  call  the  sig- 
nals for  the  next  plays  and  to  set  the  stage 
for   thet  next  scrimmages  in   the  unending 
battle   between   the   good   guys  and   the  bad 
euvs   Although  I  have  long  been  an  advocate 
or  home  rule  for  Washington.  I  cannot  aeree 
vith   those  v.'ho  say  the  District  is  not  well 
represented    In    Congress     I    think    that    the 
District  is  over-represented   in  Congress.   It 
s    here    that    manv    members    have    become 
"most  at  home.  With  each  passing  year  and 
with  each  protracted  fcss!  m  of  Congress,  the 
t;ulf   between  the  stately  domes  on  the  Po- 
tomac ,ind  the  hinterlands  widens. 

The  ct'iitriili/atlon  of  p<iwer  accelerates.  Its 
engines  are  fueled  with  an  annual  Intake  of 
new    leelsliUlon.    new    programs    and.    yes— 
vou  cuessed  it.  more  problems.  Just  recently, 
after   eight   months   of   study,   Congressrnan 
William  Roth   of  Delaware,  compiled  a  list  ol 
1  091  operating  FedernI  a.s.«;i.stance  programs. 
He  found  that  the  Federal   bureaucracy  has 
become  so  large  and  so  complex  that  people 
don't  know  where  to  go  to  hnd  assistance. 
Even  Congress  it.self  is  having  trotible  in  ef- 
tectlvelv  determlnlne  the  desirability  or  need 
lor  new  proermns  thai  may  be  proposed,  let 
alone   advising   cor.sniuents   what   ones   are 
already  In  existence 

ARE  LONG  LEGISLATIVE  SESSIONS  BAD? 

Long  legislative  sessions  are  Inherently  bad. 
Without  adtournment  deadlines,  poor  legis- 
lation can  be  manipulated  into  law.  Tlie  dis- 
cipline   of    the    grassroots    can    be    avoided. 
Legislati-.e  schetiules  can  be  ignored,  as  hap- 
pened  the   -.veek   that   this   Is   being   written 
when  the  roreign  aid  and  cun  control  bills 
were  both  inexplicably  and  hastily  taken  off 
the    announced    find    published    legislative 
agenda  for  the  week.  The  liberal  cant  that 
legislation  ^hould  bo  voted  up  or  voted  down 
hL  become  a  mockery.  Legislation  that  is  in 
trouble  IS  being  saved  by  detour,  delay  and 
deal     •■Vs  sessions   lengthen  attendance  falls 
,,ff    On  Julv  3,  only  222  members  (218  Is  a 
quorum,   answered  the  roll  on  an  Important 
appropriation  bill.  In  the  wanliig  days  of  the 
89th  Coneress  ,19661  I  recall  vividly.  Impor- 
tant measures  being  vot«d  on  with  long  waits 
to  get  a  bare   q'c.orxim.  Last  year  when  we 
adjourned   late  :n  December,  I  observed  In 
mv  last  report  that  (jne  reason  why    so  much 
DOwer  has  become  centralized  in  Washington 
mav  be  that  vcith  Congress  now  meeting  on 
an  almost  vear-round  basis,  Washington  is 
\  Irtually  'home'  for  many  Members.' 

PROBLEMS  OF  CENTRALIZATION 

Lord  Acton  said  that  all  power  tends  to 
corrupt— absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely. 
Surelv  total  centralization  of  power  leads  u  - 
ftoatelv  to  absolute  power.  It  Is  equally 
true,  of  course,  that  a  national  government 
with  a  federal  system  would  fall  apart  with- 
out some  centralization  of  power.  It  is  thus 
a  question  .  f  degree.  In  my  opinion  the 
pendulum  has  now  swung  too  far. 

The  problems  of  centralized  power,  how- 
ever are  not  confined  Just  to  government.  In 
recent  weeks,  as  answers  to  my  questlon- 
naU-e.  manv  with  accompanying  letters,  have 
poured  m.  I  have  been  struck  by  the Jiard- 
^ps  and  frustrations  that  centralization  of 
power  is  causing  the  "forgotten  man  in 
America  That  mall  has  made  it  Increasingly 
clear  that  many  national  organizations  have 
also  fallen  victim  to  centralization.  Union 
members  are  beginning  to  tell  me  In  increw- 
ing  numbers,  that  their  national  organiza- 


tions do  not  always  speak  for  them  on  some 
isues.  The  same  is  true  of  church  members 
and  membert  of  business  organizations  and 

"'^luonal  organizations  here  In  Washington^ 
staffed  by  high  salaried  o^'^l^^^'^'^'J^'^.:^ 
speak  for  the  rank  and  file,  when  in  fact  they 
often  speak  only  for  themselves  or  small 
fragments  of  their  membership.  These  so- 
calfed  spokesmen  have  Interlocking  power 
structure  of  their  own.  Yet  they  purport  to 
speak  on  endless  occasions  for  their  member- 
sWp.  the  rank  and  hle-the  lorgotten  man. 

THE    FORGOTTEN    MAN 

Who  is  the  Forgotten  Man?  The  Forgotten 
Man  is  the   guy   in   the   middle,   the   hard- 
working, tax-paying,  1^^-^^>^'"S' 5^°^"!f": 
ing  citizen.  He  is  not  rich  enough  to  fight 
the  ravages  of  inflation  by  investing  In  the 
stock  market  or  real  estate,  nor  to  cominand 
the   advice   of   lawyers   and   'i«o"fants   to 
steer  him  through   the  tax  loopholes.   He  Is 
not  poor  enough  to  have  a  federal  program 
smother  him  with  affection,  nor  does  he  seem 
to  be  young  enough  or  old  enough.  He  is  told 
that  Betty  Furness  loves  him  a-s  a  consumer, 
but  he  feels  that  her  Administration's  taxes 
and    inflationary    policies    are    robbing    him 
blind   He  is  told  that  we  are  fighting  a  war 
to    protect    freedom    agaii-ist    aggression    in 
Vietnam   but  he  senses  that  we   are   los  ng 
that  same  fight  at  home  in  a  ^vaye  of  civil 
disorder,  mounting  crime  and  tnurt  decl.-ions 
that  he  cannot  understand 


THERAPEUTIC  EQUIVALENCY 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  treatise  on  a  medical  manu- 
script. _      ,V,„,.o 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
n-ionths.  medical  and  pharmaceutical  ex- 
perts Federal  repulatory  and  research 
officials,  and  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  have  been  engaged  m  dis- 
cussions of  generic  and  brand  name  drug 
products,  and  differences  or  similarities 
in  their  prices  and  their  effectiveness 

■We  can  all  understand  and  applaud 
the  constant  and  increasing  interest  in 
these  issues  because  of  growinu  Federal 
involvement  in  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams and.  as  a  result.  .Lrowinp  Govern- 
ment expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
prescription  druas. 

On  the  one  hand,  some  advocates  of 
-eneric  name  drug  prescribing  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  health  and  welfare  pro- 
grams assert  catefroricaHy  that  large 
sums  can  be  saved,  with  no  loss  in  drug 
effectiveness,  simply  by  the  use  of  aenenc 
names  on  prescriptions  and  purchase  in- 
voices and  the  avoidance  of  brand  name 
designations. 

Others  dLspute  this,  declaring  that  a 
drug  product's  having  the  same  ^zeneric 
or  established,  name  as  another  of 
demonstrated  safety  and  efficacy  justifies 
no  assumption  of  safety  ami  efficacy  for 
the  first  product. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  name  by 
which  a  product  is  known  or  prescribed 
can  have  no  bearing  on  its  safety  or 
efficacy.  Every  drug  product,  by  law\  has 
a  generic— established— name.  Some 
have  trade  names  as  -weU. 

■Whatever  its  name  or  names,  a  proc- 
ucf s  safety  and  therapeutic  efficacy  de- 


pend on  the  integrity  of  the  manufac- 
turer on  the  clinical  trials  or  biological 
tests  'in  man  by  which  the  product  was 
shown  to  be  safe  and  effective,  and  oil 
the  quality  controls  which  assure  that 
production  batches  will  perform  m  the 
same  manner  &s  the  clinically  tested  pro- 

A  recent  episode  demonstrated  the 
validity  of  this  appraisal  of  the  gerieric 
drug  controversy.  It  was  reported  at 
length  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
July  11  by  Jonathan  Spivak,  a  member 
of  that  newspaper's  Washington  bureau 
who  is  a  recognized  expert  on  drug  regu- 
lation and  in  health  and  welfare  program 
administration. 

I  would  like  to  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  few  paragraphs  of  this  article  lor 
the  information  of  the  House. 

W^SHI^•GTO^•  -  Abbott  L,.b>:ratonc.-  was  at- 
tempting to  .ussemtale  .scientific  evidence  of 
Uie  ■.dvant.,pes  ol  one  of  its  ..ntibiot.cs  lor 
a  new  I'roinotional  i-:impait!n. 

The  companv  contracted  with  a  private 
testing  outfit  to  compare  the  performance  of 
lU.  brand  of  the  droit  crythrr  mvcin.  u^-d  to 
comb.a.  pneumonia  and  other  infections, 
with  versions  marketed  by  EU  LiUv  <s:  Co. 
,.nd  Upjohn  Co.  The  pn  ducts  werr-  riven  kuc- 
ces,slvelv  to  a  small  niunber  of  human  vol- 
unteers", and  measurements  then  were  made 
of  the  drup  roncentrations  in  each  v.  lun- 
leer's  blood  .-tream 

The  results  unexpectedly  ^howed  that 
Upjohn's  erythromycin  was  not  working 
promptly  to  combat  infection.  ..nd  there- 
ore  was  probablv  less  .mcacious  than  the 
others  Abbott  warned  Upjohn.  Upiohn  told 
he  Food  .nd  Drug  Administration,  then 
dulcklv  withdrew  its  product  from  the  mar- 
Ket  substituting  a  i.ister-di.ssolving.  more 
effective  lormulation. 

The  incident,  which  (x-cv.rred  tnis  ..ear. 
nrob^talv  posed  no  major  threat  to  public 
health  Bt^t  It  did  reveal  one  of  the  pnmary 
problems  confronting  the  FDA's  ^-^^^l^- 
missloner.  Dr.  Herbert  Ley  Jr.-vanatlons  in 
efficacy  among  competitors'  versions  of  the 

"""iT  1962^'..fter  bitter  debate.  Conwe.ss  em- 
powered the  agency  for  the  first  time  to  m- 
lure  that  all  dnigs  sold  to  the  public  ^*ere 
Xtlve.  ...s  well  as  safe    The^e  amendment^ 
to  the  1938  Food  .-.nd  Drug  Act  appeared  to 
"ose   the   last   remaining   loopholes   m   con- 
sumer    drug     protecuon;     all     that     seemed 
u^ed  vvas'a  diligent  enforcement  effort  by 
tlTpDA.  But  only  now,  nearly  six  years    ater, 
are  the  enforcers  .seeing  clearly  the  legal  a  f- 
Aculties  and  scientific  uncertainties  po.sed  b> 
the  proliferation  of  products  on  the     ,.ket. 
consider  the  erythromycin  circumst..nces^ 
Uplohn's    product    hnd    satisfied    supposedly 
.t?  ncent  FDA  st.tndards  for  efficacy,  and  the 
:.ge   cv    had  no  reru^on  to  .suspect  =>bortcom- 
ngs-    Abbott   made   the   discovery   quite    by 
chance  .and  was  under  no  leeal  obligation  to 
reveal    its   findings   to   Upjohn,   the   FDA   or 
anyone  else 

CRmCAL    CHALLENGE 

Thus  Dr.  Ley,  who  took  office  July  1.  faces 
,  critical  challenge-revamping  Federal 
drua  marketing  requirement,  to  "^or^  fu"> 
ssure  that  all  versions  of  the  same  prepara- 
ion  are  equally  effect -.ve  The  polioes  he 
purines  wiU  have  great  significance  for  the 
public  and  the  industry. 

This  incident  suggests  that  one  can  be 
assured  of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  a 
drug  product  only  when  there  is  sub- 
stantial clinical  e%'ldence  or  appropnate 
biological  data  based  in  t^stsm  man 
with  the  specific  product  of  the  indi- 
\'idual  manufacturer. 

It  mav  be  that  such  clinical  evidence 
or  biological  t«sts  will  have  to  be  re- 
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quired  for  everv  dosaee  form  of  each 
specmc  medicanon— tablet  capsule  '.n- 
jecMble  solution,  and  the  like 

A  news  stor>'  by  Associated  Press  re- 
porter Jnrk  P.  MilUv  uppfa-mc  m 
the  WashiriKton  Post  on  July  16,  serves 
to  recmphasi/f  this  question  This  time 
the  issue  does  arise  in  a  2;eneric  versus 
trade  name  context 

Mr  M;ller  reported 

It  was  learned  -hat  the  latest  case  of  in- 
equivalency.  on  whu-h  the  FDA  received  a 
report  less  than  two  week*  ago  showed  up  m 
tests  at  Geor^etcjwn  University 

The  tests  fmind  that  generic  version*  of 
the  sulfa  drui?  sulflsoxazole  did  not  per- 
form up  to  the  standard  of  the  brandname 
original  The  drug  la  used  mainly  for  urinary 
infections 

This  Associated  Press  writer  points 
out: 

The  lat««t  findings  could  have  an  impact 
on  propfisals  f  r  lowering  the  cost  of  pre- 
scription dr.igs  And  for  adding  the  cost  of 
such  drugs  -o  benefits  of  the  medU-«re 
program 

This  therapeutic  equivalency  Issue. 
among  many  others  pertaining  to  the 
efflcK-nt  delivery  of  medical  a:id  pharma- 
ceutical services.  Is  now  being  explored 
by  the  Health  Education,  and  Welfare 
Departments  Task  Force  on  Prescription 
Drui?s 

I  hope  that  this  elaborate  and  much- 
needed  governmental  study,  set  m  mo- 
tion by  direction  of  the  President  earlier 
this  year,  will  result  in  responsible  con- 
clusions about  these  Important  matters 
and,  hopefully,  will  produce  significant 
gains  in  the  general  safety  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Nation  s  drug  supply 

Under  unanunous  consent.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  include  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Associated  Pi  ess  articles 
referred  to  above,  in  their  entirety  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  : 
IProm  the  Wail  3tre«t  Journal.  July  11.  19681 

PiNO«B  ON     EmcACT"  3c.\Le   r<m  DRriis 
1  Bv  Jonathan  Splvak  i 

W\sHiNGTOS  — Abbott  Laboratories  was  it- 
temptlng  to  .vssemble  scientific  evidence  of 
the  .idvanuigee  of  >ne  jf  Ita  axitlblotlcs  for  a 
new   promotional   campaign 

The  company  contracted  wrh  i  private 
testing  outfit  to  compare  tiie  performance  o{ 
Its  brand  of  the  drug  erythnjmycm,  used  to 
combat  pneumonia  md  other  Infections, 
with  versloiLs  niarketed  by  EU  LUlv  &  Co 
and  Upjohn  Co  Th'  products  were  given 
successively  to  a  smaJl  number  of  human 
volunteers,  and  nieu*uremenu>  r^en  wrere 
made  of  the  drug  roncentrations  In  each 
volunteers   blood    stream 

The  reeulta  unexpectedly  showed  that  Up- 
john s  erythromycin  was  not  wortlng 
promptly  t<.>  combat  infection,  and  there- 
fore was  probably  less  efflcacious  than  the 
others  .-Vbbott  waxned  Upjohn  Upjohn  told 
the  F'xxl  and  Drug  .\dm;nli,triition,  then 
quickly  wltr.drew  It,^  product  from  the  mar- 
ket, substituting  I  :'ast«T-a;-£ohing,  more 
effective    formulation 

The  mcic'ent.  which  occurred  this  year, 
pr'-'bably  pored  no  major  threat  to  public 
health  But  it  did  reveal  one  of  the  primary 
problems  confronting  the  FDA's  new  com- 
mlsoloner  Dr  Herbert  Ley  Jr  --v.trlatlons  In 
efficacy  among  cx)m  pell  tors'  versions  of  the 
».vme  drug 

In  1962.  after  b.tter  debate.  Congress  em- 
powered the  igency  for  the  first  time  to  In- 
sure that  all  drugs  sold  to  the  public  were  ef- 
fective as  well  is  safe  These  iniendments  to 
the    1938   Pood    mid    Drug   Act   .ippeared   to 


cloee  the  last  remaining  loopholes,  in  con- 
simer  ilrvig  protection,  all  that  seemed 
needed  was  a  diligent  enforcement  effort  by 
th-  FDA  But  only  now.  nearly  six  vears 
later,  are  the  enforcers  "u^lng  clearlv  the 
legal  difficulties  and  scientific  uncertulntles 
posed  by  the  prollfenilton  of  products  on  the 
market 

Consider  the  ervthromycln  circumstances; 
Upjohn's  product  had  satisfied  supposedly 
stringent  FDA  standards  for  efflcacv  iuid 
the  .agency  had  no  rea.s«in  w  suspect  short- 
comings .Abbott  made  the  discovery  quite 
by  chance  and  was  under  no  legal  obliga- 
tion u>  reveal  Its  findings  to  Upjohn,  'he 
PDA  or  anyone  else 

CRITICAL    OlAIl.ENi^E 

Thus  Dr  l,ey,  who  took  office  July  1.  faces 
a  critical  challenge — revamping  Federal  drug 
marketing  requirements  to  more  fully  as- 
sure that  nil  vierslous  of  the  same  prepara- 
tion are  equally  effective  The  policies  he  pur- 
sue«  will  have  great  significance  for  the  pub- 
lic  and   the   industry 

An  overlv  permissive  approach  i-ould  al- 
low ineffective  products  lo  remain  on  the 
market,  harming  vmtold  numbers  of  pa- 
tients Yet  an  unnecessarily  stringent  ap- 
proach could  give  a  handful  of  manufac- 
turers a  monopoly  of  the  market  without 
corresponding  gam  to  the  public 

;  tie  problem  irises  because,  m  the  past. 
•he  FD.'V  assumed  hat  the  public  whs  fully 
protected  if  the  first  nompmiv  seeking  to 
market  a  drug  demonstrated  lt.s  iblllty  to 
cure  disease  in  humans  .Such  i-Unlcal  tri.ils 
are  extensue  and  expensive.  Involving  thou- 
.s:ijids  of  patients:  there  seemetl  no  valid 
.scientific  reason  to  require  other  manufac- 
forers   to   repeat   the  effort 

Instead.  It  was  assumed  that  laboratory 
standards  could  be  relied  on  to  assure  that  all 
competitors'  versions  were  equ.iUy  effective — 
therapeutically  equivalent."  in  industry 
language  Such  standards  prescribe  the 
anijunt  )f  .ictive  liinredlent  and  biet  -uch 
chemical  tests  as  disintegration  rates,  melt- 
ing points  and  crystal  size  u->  Insure  product 
similarity 

It  is  turning  out.  however,  that  drugs  jjer- 
forming  equally  well  in  the  test  tube  can 
differ  drastically  in  the  body  'We  looked  at 
standards  for  the  product  sitting  in  the  bot- 
tle, but  now  we  know  we  have  to  .ook  at 
standards  of  patient  re.sponse.  '  comments 
William  J  Klnnard  Jr  cle.in  i^f  ;he  School 
of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

For  years  the  FDA  did  not  :uss  with  com- 
paring competitors'  versions  uf  the  same 
product  Its  experts  cild  not  perceive  that  a 
problem  could  exist,  anyway  they  had  more 
than  enough  other  work  to  do  But  now  Fed- 
eral scientists  say  the  evidence  his  convinced 
them  that  slight  variations  in  formulation 
can  render  vaiueless  one  firm's  version  of  an 
otherwise  effective  drug  Though  active 
.igenLs  may  be  identical,  different  flilers,  col- 
oring substances,  coaUngs  ,ind  other  inert 
ingre<lieuts  can  alter  the  product's  action. 
Ai  a  result.  .1  drug  may  be  ineffective  be- 
cause It-  Dissolves  too  slowly  •->r  not  at  all; 
falls  to  furnish  enough  .active  ingredient  to 
the  bloodstream,  or  is  excreted  uio  rapidly 

t.\BS    AND  THE    BODY 

Upjohn's  initial  formulation  of  erythromy- 
cin, for  example,  did  not  disintegrate  prompt- 
ly, thus  delaying  the  release  of  its  active  in- 
gredient It  had  fully  satisfied  disintegration 
testa  in  the  laboratory,  but  these  did  not  ac- 
curately duplicate  the  digestive  process  The 
problem  was  remedied  by  adding  a  cellulose 
substance  that  expands  and  breaks  the  tablet 
apart  after  It  Is  -swaiiowed 

A  similar  lack  of  tnerapeuilc  equivalency 
turned  up  In  another  antibiotic,  chloram- 
phenicol, used  to  treat  typhoid  fever  The 
FDA  allowed  11  competitors  of  Parke  Davis  & 
Co..  the  drug's  developer,  to  market  their 
own  versions  without  submitting  evidence  of 
efficacy  in  humans;  lab<.iratjry  tests  were 
deemed  sufficient. 


Purke-Davls.  however  demonstrated  last 
year  that  Its  formulation  furnished  more  an- 
tibiotic to  the  bloodstream  of  volunteers 
than  did  several  of  its  competitors  Tlie  FDA 
■.erllled  the  "ests.  then  ordered  all  other  in.Hii- 
ufacturers  to  wlthdr.iw  from  production  un- 
til they  could  prove  their  products  were 
equivalent  None  has  proved  It  so  far  Gov- 
ernment experts  think  the  particular  ParKe- 
D.ivls  manufacturing  process,  which  mini- 
mizes the  number  ot  inert  ingredients,  en- 
hances Its  product's  solubility 

How  to  identify  poor  performers  among  the 
many  products  on  the  market?  Dr  Ley  hopes 
limited  additional  testing  in  hum.ui  \olun- 
teer.-^,  measuring  concentrations  if  the  ad- 
ministered drugs  in  the  bloodstreams  of  nor- 
mal individuals,  would  show  which  products 
.ire  not  "biologically  .-, vallable"  to  fight  dls- 
ea«ie  Manv  experts  believe  such  a  shortcut, 
avoiding  the  need  for  lengthy  trials  In  pa- 
tients, is  sufficiently  .iccur.ite 

Blood-level  tests  need  involve  only  20  vil- 
unteers  per  drug,  and  results  are  available 
In  hours:  a  iull-srale  clinical  trial  requires 
thousands  of  patients  and  takes  months  to 
complete  F^irt hermore,  blood-level  te.^tlng 
minimizes  risks  A  normal  person  runs  little 
danger  If  the  drug  he  receives  Is  ineffective, 
but  a  diseased  patient's  life  could  be  Jeop- 
ardized 

Disadvantages  remain,  however  Mo.'t  ex- 
perts insist  that  the  only  absolute  left  "f  ;, 
product's  value  !s  its  ability  to  cure  dlsciij^e 
in  afflicted  patients  Ideally,  the  final  deci- 
sion whether  .1  drug  is  effective  is  the  clinical 
result  It  achieves  In  patients,"  declares  Ed- 
ward Ci.  Peldman  director  of  the  National 
Formulary,  a  non-government  group  that 
sets  drug  standards  Perhaps  the  drug  cir- 
culates in  -he  blood  but  does  not  reach  its 
desired  destination  -the  brain,  for  exam- 
ple- -because  of  the  body's  own  barriers  For 
drugs  applied  only  to  the  skin,  blood  levels 
are  Irrelevant  Compounds  such  as  arthritis- 
fighting  cortisone  circulate  In  such  minute 
amounts  in  t.he  bloodstream  that  accurate 
measurements  .ire  not  possible 

Scientists  also  do  not  yet  know  the  de.sired 
blood  levels  for  treating  some  diseases  The 
.standard  ;s  usually  >et  by  the  product  that 
has  undergone  the  most  thorough  patient 
testing  such  us  Parke-Davis'  chlorampheni- 
col But.  perhaps.  lower  concentrations  would 
be   effective   enough   ;aid    less   dangerous. 

Other  questions  arise  What  jjrojwrtlon  of 
volunteers  should  shov*-  the  required  resp>onse 
to  demonstrate  a  prcduct's  therapeutic  equi- 
valency? The  FDA  c.ilcul.ites  nine  out  of  ten. 
but  why  not  ten  out  of  ten — ir  six.  seven  or 
eight  out  of  ten':*  Expterts  agree  that  there's 
no  good  justification  for  settling  on  any 
specific  figure. 

.^slde  from  the  scientific  uncertainties,  the 
FDA  confronts  a  shortage  of  testing  facili- 
ties. We  don't  have  enough  resources  to 
cover  the  waterfront  We  must  do  it  by 
stages,  tackling  the  critical  drugs,  the  anti- 
biotics, first,  "  explains  Dr,  Ley.  Even  so,  the 
demands  are  straining  the  FD.\'s  slim  fiscal 
resources.  The  number  of  individual  anti- 
biotic products  runs  Into  the  hundreds  The 
cost  f)er  trial  for  .■■everal  drugs  can  total 
$50,000  Persuiidlng  Individuals  to  participate 
Is  also  a  problem:  blood-level  sampling  in- 
volves lots  of  needles  So  far.  the  FD.A  has 
relied  on  prisoner  populations  for  many  of 
Its  testa. 

The  at:ency  would  prefer  that  pharmaceut- 
icil  firm.s  perform  their  own  testing,  but 
their  response  has  been  erratic,  motivated 
largely  by  the  desire  to  prove  a  competitor  s 
product  inferior.  "Their  object  is  to  get  a 
larger  part  of  the  market  "  complains  an 
FDA  official  Eventu.illy,  Dr  Ley  wants  to  shift 
the  legal  burden  i.f  testing  to  the  manu- 
facturers, but  first  the  agency  must  demon- 
strate 'hat  a  lack  of  therapeutic  eqtiivalency 
exists  and  establish  the  standards  that  must 
be  met 

There  are  legal  problems.  The  FDA  has 
ample  authonty  to  establish  test  standards 
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jor   antibiotics,   sample   the   ""\"f ^f "«te 

uroductlon  and  hold  off  the  market  Products 

u^  lall  to  satlsfv  Federal  criteria.  Bat  for 

Vnd  i'>e  FDA  Is  not  specifically  authorized  to 
;"au!re%helr   routine  testing   In   advance  of 

^'^ind'eed.^the  FDA  does  not  even  Know  ^ho 
manufactures    many    of    the   »°«-iP"^°;„'5 
Hrui?s  now  being  sold  to  the  public.  For  many 
veafs  th^  agenfv  often  allowed  firms  to  mar- 
kerwXut  any  official  clearance,  their  own 
.^r,.:  of  1  drue  the  FDA  had  already  ap- 
proved  T^e  FDA 'felt  that  the  original  prod- 
^-?las   so   well   tested   that   extra   Federal 
checking  was  urinecessary.  Now  that  efficacy 
doubts  nave  arisen,  the  agency  cannot  easily 
fdentlfv    these     me   too"   manufacturers.   It 
ir  no    records    and    Is    dependent    on   en- 
co^m^erlng  their  products  In  the  course  of 
routine  regulatory  activities. 

PLANT    MONITORS 

Thus  some  experts  say,  a  different  ap- 
\..^'  .s  needed  to  insure  therapeutic 
[:qui valencv  One  alternative  would  be  to  aia- 
horlze  "he  FDA  to  test  in  advance  every 
nroduct  not  just  antibiotics.  But  the  evl- 
Tnce  so  far  suggests  that  a  drug  can  satisfy 
,be  most  stringent  laboratory  test  rtc^»^- 
menw  and  still  fall  Its  ultimate  test  in  hu- 
ma^  A  few  major  drug  nianufacturers  like 
Jrr^uh  Kline  &  French  Laboratories,  want  the 
^f^\f'Z  Stringent    '^censing    stanciar^. 

Which  a  company  must  ""'^^^^^f^^"  'pX 
market  anv  products.  Such  «ddlUonal  Fed 
n  control  would  probably  P'-«;";^  Pr^,"°; 
non  bv  small  sub-standard  firms,  but  it 
would  not  eliminate  the  big  brand-name 
^ompanL'  problems  with  the^|P«f ^^^ 
equivalency.  Other  experts  want  the  PDA  to 
sltlon  inspectors  in  every  drug  Plant  to 
monitor  production,  but  the  expense  would 

''MCt'rTmalns  is  the  most  drastic  departure 
of'aU^llmrnating  competitive  variations  in 

drug  production  Itself.  ^'J^^^\^°t^'t 
^rPDA    commissioner,    believed    that   u  tl 
mateU   such  product  standardization  could 
"urnth  the  fullest  consumer  protection^  en- 

"^"^^  'II  Td^Jg  ^heVtC^aTentVSed 
rnd"pre°scrlbf7he"'preclse  'manufacturing 

^•r  terworfirtha/ thfagency  now  lacl. 

.bf  scientific    knowledge    mot    to    mention 
;uLtem  Ual  authorttyl   tyet  such  stxm- 

--irtor,rnidTbfurwVr^^u 
'Arncrc^tirutsrarmrte^f -3^y 

the  attempt.  ^ 

IFVom    the    Washington    iDC,^    Post,    July 
'  16,   19681 

BRAND    NAMES    LE.^D    GENrRICS    IN    DBCO    TEST 

,Bv  Jack  R.  Mlllen 

jr:^a^i^iorvr=i.^-^ 

mmt-r      o"i    FD.^    and  the  drug  industry, 

T  4  n-att  r  ,s  c,i  preat  interest  to  drug  con- 
.  J  er-^Vpeciallv  the  elderly-because  ge- 
neric X^Tgs^f  ten' cost  only  a  fraction  of  the 

''^^■"«^ir":S:-  have  the  same  active 
cli:;ucar ingredients.  But  ^^^0-  f  q-^^^^^^ 
urescribe  the  brand  names  because  tney  are 
r.:mmar  with  them  and  their  quality^ 

Differences  In  Performance  so  far  have 
hMHiv  'raced  to  such  things  as  the  amount  01 
:  "sureTise^  in  making  tablets  and  ^coat- 
ings or  other  added  inactive  Ingredients. 


""m*,''uf..ld   m  «i.    interview,  "W,  still 

standards.  We  may  be  wroiig.  But  if  v^e  are. 

stm  can  be  overcome  by  1970,  when  the  ^DA 
ho'lles  to  be  able  to  say  that  all  drugs  on  .he 

-r^^n^w^grhow^r;^^;-  -; 
4s^'ofrryr4^eVp\rtreKH"air, 

ISuc^tlon'^alid  W^fare  o'rdered  the  study  to 
^ive  the  question  of  differences^ 

An   authoritative   source  at  the  FDA  ae 
sc^^e    impact    of    the    findings    more 
stSy  man  did  Ley,  Recalling  testimony  a 
yw  S>  by  then  FDA  Commissioner  James 

mfaUW^nd  ^generic  versions  do  not, 
quaUty  anot^   B  ^  impact 

The  l»t««*/,^?^^^ertng  the  cost  of  pre- 
on  proposals  ^'^^  ^"''"l^fdding  the  cost  of 
fuTr^^oVrfi^of'^Se  ^Medicare  pro- 

^was  learned  that  the  lat^^c^eoMn- 

^Sn^?erthTnT?o"we\^^  S^o.  showed  up 
I^Cts  at  Oeor.e«>w-  nnlve^lt^-.^   ^^^^^^  ^^ 

^V^^^/rgTule^^mTrU^Sor   urinary 

3^-— rs^h^^r^^^s^ 

icol.  ^^^___^_ 


WARSAW  UPRISING  DAY 
AUGUST  1 


Mr     ROONEY    of    New    York     Mr. 

from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

■KK-r     T?nONEY     of    New     YorK.    i^ii- 

S^erlords    who    held    them    m    abject 

'^  m'^'  realizing  the  appalling  odds 
wwSi  they  faced,  these  Polish  i^tnots 
Sean  a  battle  which  was  to  last  63 
Sr-nieir  coveted  goal  was  to  liberate 
fhS  Soved  capiUl  city  from  the  cruel 
Sid  heartless  Nazi  occupiers.  Once  War- 
saw was  free,  the  fighters  hoped  to  en- 
Knder  enough  mass  support  t«  free  the 
rPQt  nf  their  homeland.  . 

R,2  intense  as  was  their  patriotic 
fenor  and  Slant  a^  was  their  courage. 
mSSo  S  them  fought  and  died  m  vain^ 
The  Pitiful  few  sunivors  sa\\  their 
Jobel  city  almost  totally  destroyed  by 
?he    ovemhelming    Nazi    forces    sum- 


1 'ad  b^n  promised  was  not  forthcoming 
f  10m  Se  Soviet  troops  encamped  on  the 
out.skirts  of  the  doomed  city 

Even  though  24  year.s  ha%e  Passea 
since  that  epic  ^truugle  look  place,  the 
Se  ofpoland  ha*,  lost  none  of  their 
S  hunger  for  freedom.  Even  though 
^babies' bom  during  that  historic  63  days 

UUl-fldaii  adults: the  proud  and  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  Poland  "^;l"°:,^bmga- 
shed.  Although  the  detested  .ubjuga 
tion  of  the  Nazis  gave  way  ^  an  equaUy 
repulsive  enslavement  by  the  Commu 
nists  inflicting  the  will  "J  .^eir  Soviet 
masters  the  treasured  Polish  love  01 
"eedom  and  hope  for  a  regained  home- 
land have  never  been  quenched. 

Mr  speaker,  all  America  owes  it  to 
the  valiant  Polish  people  to  do  oui  ut- 
most to  hasten  the  day  when  they  too 
can  taste  the  nectar  of  freedom  s  cup. 
S^of  us  for  whom  independence  is  aii 
^cepte^  blessing  should  be  willing  t^ 
toin  with  our  splendid  Polish  American 
roSeU:s^n  leaving  no  stone  uiuumed 
which  will  bring  freedom  and  self-detei 
mination  to  these  people  who  so  richly 

'^^f^VSger  improvements  m  the  lot 
of  our  Polish  friends  have  appeared  over 
recent  years.  We  must  all  be  on  guard 
est  these  small  attaimiients  woo  u.  int^ 
a  false  sense  of  complacency.  The  fiee 
wodd  cannot  relax  its  vigorous  condem- 
ns ion  of  the  Soviet  illegal  and  inhuman 
SzuTe  of  control  of  Poland   We  canno 
permit  our  most  energetic  effoits  foi  re 
burning  sovereignty  t.>  the  Pfople  °f  Pol; 
and  to  diminish  or  wane  because  a  lew 
paltry  !>olitical  or  economic  concessions 
uhich  h^ve  been  made  by  the  usurpeis 
lo    he  rightful  heirs  of  their  country.  To 
this  end  we  can  be  grateful  for  the  un 
ceasing  efforts  of  all  Polonia  to  regain 
and  ?est^re  to  Poland  its  full  rights  and 
status  a^  an  independent  and  sovereign 
nation  with  allegiance  owed  to  no  one 
This  is  the  task  to  which  we  should  all 
SSJiicate  om-selves  on  this  impoitant 
armlversary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  ELMER  J. 

HOLLAND 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 

speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 

fe'id  my  remarks  at  this  pomt  in  the 

^The°SPE^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obTection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  California? 

There  was  no  ob.iection. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr^ 
SoVaker  belatedly  I  would  like  to  jom 
Sas  E  MOKO.N  and  other  colleagues 
m  commending  Elmer  J.  Ho'-^*''"  °^ 
Pennsvlvania.  for  the  outstandmg  .10b  he 
has  done  for  his  State,  his  country,  and 

his  constituents.  „,  ^^nvrfn- 

^s  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 

caSon  and  Labor  he  has  done  much  to 
mSove  our  school  systenis  and  vvorkmg 
conditions  throughout  the  ^atlon.  He 
hai  devoted  many  long  hours  to  help 
Ske  America  ^  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 
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As  he  retires  from  ConKress,  after  serv- 
ing for  12  consecutive  years.  I  want  to 
congratulate  him  for  a  job  .veil  done  He 
will  be  missed  by  all  those  who  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  him  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  by  his  constitu- 
ents, who  have  been  represented  by  this 
dedicated  servant  of  the  people  I  join 
with  my  coUeaKues  in  wishing  him  a 
happy,  healthy  retirement,  and  much 
success  in  future  years 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  IN- 
TERIOR TO  CONSTRUCT.  OPER- 
ATE. AND  MAINTAIN  C08UMNES 
RIVER  PROJECT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  introduce  legislation  to 
authorize  'he  development  of  a  new  unit 
of  the  Central  Valley  project.  This  is  the 
initial  phase  of  the  Cosumnes  River  dlvt- 
.sion  which  includes  three  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs  Nashville.  Aukum,  and  Pl-Pi. 

The  Nashville  R'^servolr,  standing  426 
feet  hlsh  and  1.550  feet  acro.ss.  would 
capture  900.000  acre-feet  of  water 
drained  from  436  square  miles  of  the 
Cosumnes  River  watershed.  The  lake, 
which  will  have  a  total  surface  area  of 
6.400  acres,  will  be  located  on  the  malii 
stream  9  mi'.es  .south  of  the  town  of  El 
Dorado 

Aok'oni  Reservoir,  to  be  located  8  miles 
northeast  of  Plymouth  o»i  the  South 
Pork  of  the  Cosumnes  River,  would  have 
a  total  stora-je  capacity  of  120.050  acre- 
feet  The  dam  Itself  will  be  197  feet 
high  and  1.850  feet  across  the  crest 

Pl-Pl  Reservoir,  to  be  located  on  the 
Middle  Fork  of  the  Cosumnes  River  at 
Cook's  Station,  would  have  a  capacity  of 
70,000  acre-feet.  It  would  stand  294  feet 
hitrh.  with  a  crest  length  of  1.800  feet. 

All  three  reservoirs  would  be  earth-  and 
rock-fill  type  construction  and  would  be 
built  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in 
accordance  with  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today 

Development  of  the  land  and  water 
resources  of  the  area  Is  necessary  to 
create  new  economic  opportunities  and 
realize  the  areas  ultimate  potential. 
Local  water  resources  are  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  division  area  if 
storage  reservoirs  are  provided  to  regu- 
late winter  runoff  into  firm  annual  sup- 
plies. However.  I  should  pomt  out  that 
existing  facilities  are  unable  to  ade- 
quately meet  the  increasing  needs  and 
demands  of  the  area  for  water  for  agri- 
culture, municipal,  and  industrial  use, 
and  fishery  resource  enhancement. 

Project  water  supplies  would  be  ob- 
tamed  from  storage  and  diversion  at 
Nashville.  Aukum.  and  Pi- PI  Reservoirs 
on  the  Cosumnes  River  .system  and  di- 
versions from  Dry  and  Sutter  Creeks  and 
would  be  supplemented  by  available 
ground  water  sources. 

Water  wooid  be  .supplied  to  the  initial 
phase  service  area  for  irrigation  of  J4.- 
749  acres  of  productive  lands;  and  in 
addition,  would  provide  an  estmiated  25,- 


000  acre-feet  for  municipal  and  indus- 
trial use.  With  a  firm  irrigation  water 
supply,  livestock,  orchard,  vine,  and  field 
crop  enterprises  would  be  considerably 
enhanced,  thus  providing  a  stable  agri- 
cultural economy  for  the  area. 

Fishery  resources,  both  anadromous 
and  sport  fish,  would  be  considerably  en- 
hanced in  the  Cosumnes  River  system 
by  releases  from  each  of  the  proposed 
reservoirs  as  recommended  by  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  In  addition, 
new  fish  opportunities  would  be  created 
at  each  of  the  three  proposed  reservoirs 

Recreation  use  would  be  developed  at 
the  tlxree  reservoirs  where  facilities 
would  be  provided  for  boating,  fishing, 
camping,  picnicking,  hiking,  and  swim- 
ming. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  a  true  multiple- 
purpo.se  project,  offering  water  supplies 
for  irrigation,  municipal  and  industrial 
use,  flood  control,  fish  and  wildlife  bene- 
fits, recreation,  and  water  quality  control 
in  the  Cosumnes  River  and  the  delta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  direct  benefits  are 
such  that  we  have  a  benefit  cost  ratio  of 
1.4  to  1  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  other 
indirect  benefits,  we  have  a  ratio  of  1.5 
to  1.  You  can  see  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  IS  a  very  solid  economically  feasible 
project  which  will  prove  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  people  of  all  of  northern 
California 

I  am  pleased  to  offer  this  legislation 
for  the  appropriate  consideration  of  Con- 
1,'ress. 


MINISH  SUBCOMMITTEE  PROTECTS 
SERR'CEMEN  FROM  CREDIT  .\BUSES 

Mr  PA TMAN  Mr  Speaker,  since  1965. 
the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  ni 
the  House  Bunking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  waged  an  aKcressive  cam- 
paign to  prctect  .servicemen  from  .sliarp 
practice  operators,  loan  sharks,  and 
other  similar  credit  frauds. 

On  two  occasions,  special  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Domestic  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee have  been  sent  overseas  to  look 
into  the  credit  frauds  and  sharp  prac- 
tices belnh'  ii.s«.'d  against  .servicemen.  On 
both  occasions,  the  special  subcommit- 
tee was  headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Congress- 
man Joseph  Minish.  Congressman 
MiNisHS  wcrk  as  chairman  of  this  spe- 
cial subcommittt<e  ha.s  been  outstanding 
and  his  desire  and  willingness  to  work 
long  and  hard  hours  on  these  investiga- 
tions can  be  .seen  in  the  change  that  has 
been  brought  about  in  the  treatment  of 
our  .servicemen  m  the  area  oi  consumer 
affairs. 

Three  years  ago,  the  serviceman  at- 
tempting ^o  borrow  money  or  to  make  a 
purchase  on  credit  was  hopelessly  en- 
gulfed m  vvhat  best  may  be  de.scribed  as 
a  "credit  juntrle.  '  Today,  however, 
through  the  efforts  of  Congres.<man 
Minish  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee,  the 
serviceman  is  no  longer  faced  with  that 
situation.  This  morning.  Congre.s.sman 
Minish  submitted  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  his  spt-cial  subcommittees  re- 
cent investigation  In  Europe  of  the  credit 
problems  fncing  the  .servicemen  there, 
as  well  as  the  operation  of  the  newly 
opened  credit  unions  in  Germany. 
One   of    the   purposes  of   the  Minish 


subcommittee  was  to  assist  in  the  orga- 
nization of  U.S.  military  credit  unions  m 
those  European  countries  where  such 
credit  unions  are  not  presently  operating 

Congressman  Minish 's  report  indi- 
cates that  the  military  credit  unions  ii. 
Germany  are  performing  a  vital  and  tl- 
fectlve  bervice  for  our  men  and  wonun 
in  uniform  and  arc  growing  much  mon 
rapidly  than  had  originally  been  antici- 
pated 

For  instance,  Congressman  Minish  re- 
ports that  at  Ramstein  Air  Force  Ba.se. 
where  it  had  been  anticiijated  that  the 
credit  union  would  have  mO  member.- 
after  its  initial  stage  of  operation,  more 
than  5,000  members,  or  a  tenfold  mcrea.st 
m  the  anticipated  membership.  ha\e  a!- 
readi-  joined.  Similar  growth  patterns 
were  found  at  the  five  other  military 
credit  unions  m  Germany. 

The  Mimsh  subcommittee,  which  was 
also  composed  of  Congre.s.sman  Tom  H 
Gettys.  of  South  Carolina,  and  Con- 
gressman Lester  L.  Wolft,  of  New  York. 
was  successful  m  obtaining  credit  union 
operations  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Great 
Britain,  the  other  European  countries 
with  our  greatest  troop  concentrations. 
It  is  expected  that  credit  union  opera- 
tions will  begin  in  these  countries  in  the 
near  future. 

In  tiie  report  of  the  subcommittee. 
Congressman  Minish  warns  that  al- 
though the  ix)tentlal  for  the  credit  prob- 
lems in  Europe  that  existed  3  years 
ago  has  been  greatly  mmunized  and 
credit  unions  are  performing  an  out- 
standing service  in  providing  low  cost 
credit  to  servicemen,  military  authori- 
ties must  maintain  a  constant  vigil  to 
make  certain  that  the  .situation  does  not 
return  to  its  1965  level. 

Although  the  credit  situation  in  Europe 
has  been  greatly  Improved,  problems  Mill 
exist  in  the  Pacific  military  commands, 
and  very  shortly.  Congressman  Minish 
and  his  special  subcommittee  will  travel 
to  the  Pacific  to  look  into  tho.se  prob- 
lems and  to  provide  .solutions.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Congressman  Minish  and  his 
subcommittee  can  provide  the  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  whole  Congress  can 
be  proud  of  the  work  done  by  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  and  by  the 
special  subcommittee  headed  by  Con- 
gressman Minish  and  every  veterans 
organization  in  this  country  should  be 
extremely  proud  that  Congress  is  making 
certain  that  our  servicemen  arc  not  being 
bilked  but  that  all  possible  efforts  are 
being  made  to  make  certain  that  our 
servicemen  are  not  treated  as  second- 
class  citizens  in  the  area  of  consumer 
affairs. 


THE  POOR  PAY  MORE  IN  SUBSTAN- 
TIAL PART  BECAUSE  THE  REAL 
COST  OF  SO-CALLED  EASY  CRED- 
IT TAKES  THE  FORM  OF  HIGHER 
PRODUCT  PRICES 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  in  two 
instances  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  head- 
ing above  is  one  of  the  key  conclusions 
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in  a  study  of  ■•Installment  Credit  and 
the  Low-Income  Consumer:  A  Case 
Study  "  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Andersen,  chief 
of  the  Division  of  Industry  Analysis  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  inability  of  the  poor  to  buy  im- 
iwrtant  consumer  goods  at  prices  com- 
parable to  those  paid  by  middle  and  up- 
ijer  income  groups,  is  documented  in  an 
exceedingly  well  written  and  informed 
article  bv  Dr.  Andersen.  The  article  will 
"ippear  In  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  table  i. 
Quarterlv  Economic  Digest  and  I  have 

been  granted  i^ermission  to  reproduce  it 

,t  this  time  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord  The  full  article  is  appended  at  the 
end  of  inv   remarks  because  of  its  ex- 
ceedingly important  fiJidings  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  ^  ^  *v,  «■ 
For  many  years  I  have  contended  that 
one  of  the  important  reasons  why  the 
poor  are  so  seriously  disadvantaged  in 
ihis  countiT  IS  they  do  not  have  access 
to   adequate   low -cost   credit.   It  is  not 
enough  to  argue  that  the  poor  are  not 
good  credit  risks.  Many  of  the  poor  pay 
their  bills  promptly,  even  though  they 
labor  imder  the  severe  handicap  of  very 
low  income    However,  many,  too  many, 
of   the   jjoor   are   locked  into   a  system 
wherein   thev   are   forced   to  buy   from 
merchants  who  charge  very  high  prices 
and    exact    exceedingly    high    interest 
charges   Such  interest  charges,  however, 
ire  often  cloaked  in  the  form  of  higher 
'product   prices.   Indeed,   as  Dr.  Ander- 
sen's article  points  out  "credit  charges, 
when  separately  stated,  are  not  notably 
hi"her  than   those  imposed  by   general 
market   retailers."   On  the  other  hand 
he  iKjints  out.  '•.some  low-income  market 
reUilers    imposed    effective    annual    fi- 
nance chartzes  as  high  as  33  percent."  but 
these  charges  are  hidden  in  the  much 
iugher  prices  of  the  products  the  poor 
;)uy.  For  example,  according  to  Dr.  An- 
dersen: 

On  the  average  goods  purchased  for  $100 
,t  wholesale  (based  on  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mls'-lon  survey  of  practices  in  the  District 
,f  Columbia)"  sold  for  $255  In  low-income 
market  stores,  whereas  the  retail  price  was 
«159  in  t-eneral  market  stores.  Thus,  low- 
■ncome  market  retailers  marked  up  their 
ost  2I2  times  to  determine  their  selling 
price. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of 
these  findings,  based  upon  the  Federal 
Trade  Commissions  very  important 
.sui-vey,  I  am  including  the  entire  text 
of  Dr.  Andersen's  article  herewith: 

INSTALLMENT     CRKDrr     AND     THI     LOW-lNCOMi: 

consumer:   a  Cask  Stitdy 
(By  Arthur  T.  Andersen)' 
\s    the    dUnenslons    of    the    problem    of 
Doverty  are  exposed.  Its  complexities  become 
increasingly    evident.   The   InabUlty   of    the 
T>oor  to  earn  a  decent  living  has  been  revealed 
in  dismal  chronicle.  Less  well  known,  but  no 
le'^s  important,  are  the  problems  of  the  poor 
•ts  buyers  of  consumer  goods  In  the  market 
nlace    It   is   becoming    Increasingly    evident 
\\iKV  many  poor  are  unable  to  obtain  goods 
and  services  at  prices  comparable  to  those 
paid  bv  consumers  of  greater  affluence.  This 
1,  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  purchase 
of    "big    ticket"    appUances    and    household 
furnishings     where     access    to     Installment 


credit  U  a  prerequisite  of  purchase.  The 
problems  arising  from  unequal  access  to 
earning  opportunities  are  thus  compounded 
bv  unequal  consumer  opportunities. 

New  evidence  on  the  problems  of  the  poor 
consumer  was  developed  recently  in  an  FTC 
study  focusing  on  marketing  and  credit  prac- 
tices in  the  District  of  Columbia.'  The  study 
was  based  on  a  survey  of  installment  sales 
and  credit  practices  Involving  household 
furnishings  and  appliances.  The  Purpose  of 
the  survey  was  to  obtain  a  factual  picture  of 


the  ftnance  charges,  prices.  >zross  margins 
and  profits,  legal  actions  taken  In  collecting 
delinquent  accounts,  and  the  assignment  re- 
latlo^hlps  between  retailers  and  hnance 
companies.  The  survey  covered  those  DX^ 
retailers  of  furniture  and  appliances  having 
'est^^d  sales  of  at  least  eiOO  000  for  the 
vear  1966.  The  96  retaUers  provldtog  data  had 
combmed  sales  of  $226  million,  which  repre- 
sented about  85  percent  of  the  sales  of  furni- 
ture appliance,  and  department  store  re- 
taUers in  the  District  of  Columbia  (table  1). 


.COMPA.SON  or  .66S.t.S  OrSU«veV  H.T.URS  W.H  S    U^  ,,po.TtO  BV  1.3  Ce^SOS  0.  BUSU.SS  POP 

THt  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Survey  retaileis  1966— 


Type  of  retail  store 


U  S  Census 
total  s.iles.       rvumbet 
1963  0' 

retailers 


Total  sales, 
all  retailers 


Number 

(ji 
retailers 


Tutal  sjles. 
retailers 
ottering 

Installment 
creJit 


', umber 

ot 
retailers 


Total  sales. 

te'ailers 

ii'jtoftern  (! 

i-stallrrieiit 

credit  I 


Departmentstores(SICb31)....  $186,439,000 
Furniture  and  ottier  tiome  tur- 

nistrniRS  ^'°'^^<^'C  571)  ^' ^gf^' Sgo 

Appliance  stores  (SIC  572,  573).-      ^S.iii^.uuu 


6    $144,854,000 


51.255.UU0 
29. 693.  (JOU 


3      $91,364.UQ0 


3        $53,  500.  000 


53 
31 


38 
24 


33,929.000 
25.677.000 


21 
7 


Total. 


266. 793. 000 


96     225. 812,  UUO 


b5       150,970.  UUO 


17.326.t.00 
4.016,000 

"-4  842  000 


...  -n.tn  Q'iriavtreiitarranBenients:3nd  stores  operating  on  a  cash  basis 

,  includes  stores  using  revolving  credit  arrangements,  .0-,50-,9J-rtay^cr.iit  P 

Source:  FTC  Survey:  1963  Cer.sus  o-  Bus.ness.  vol.  Ill,  pt.  2.  p.  W  5 


Sixty-five  retailers  with  combined  sales 
of  $151  million  indicated  regular  '^'se  of 
consumer  installment  .=  ales  contracts.  The 
remainder  sold  only  lor  cash  or  onji  -egu- 
lar  or  revolving  charge  account  basis.  The 
survey  revealed  considerable  variation  among 
stores  with  respect  to  the  percentage  of  sales 
made  on  Installment  credit.  .Some  discount 
appliance  stores  made  very  few  sales  on  m- 
stallment  credit  or  none  at  all.  At  the  c  ther 
extreme,  a  number  of  ret.uers  bold  almost 
entirely  on  installment  credit. 

To  analyze  differences  in  credit  practices, 
retailers  surveyed  were  classified  in  various 
groups  one  means  of  classir.cation  was  by 
type  of  establishment,  i.e..  department  store. 
appliance  store,  or  furniture  store.  The  type 
of  store  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the 
most  crucial  element   in  determining  credit 


practices.  A  second  method  of  classification 
undertook  to  classify  retailers  according  to 
the  income  level  o£  cubtomers  ser\ed.  b.nce 
d  rect  dat.-i  were  not  available  .n  income  of 
customers  served  by  various  stores,  two  cri- 
teria were  used  to  idenf.fy  retai.crs  .serving 
low-mcome  customers:    iH  location  of  swre^ 
.nd   r2i    advertising  practices.  Stores  located 
n  low-mcome  areas  and  doing  no  city-wide 
advertising    were    classified    :is    ^o^-^^^°^' 
market  retailers.  Those  located  m  h-S'^e^^^ 
c-ome    areas    or    using    city-wide    .'•d^ert  ^mg 
media  were  classified   as  general  market   .e 
t  ulers    Of  the  65  retailers  reporting  sales  on 
anl^^tallment  basis.   18   were  ^ud^e^o  be 
low-income    market    retai:ers    .md    47    we.e 
classified  as  general  market  retailers   t  table 
2). 


.    nr,.rr-T  rF  ^AltS    LlSTRtCT  OF  COLUMBIA  RfTAILlRS,   .956 
TABLE  2-VAlUt  OF  INSTALLMENT  CONTRACTS  AS  A  PERCt  a  CF   .ALES, 

IDollar  amounts  in  thQusandsl 


Installment  contracts- 


Total 

Loyv-lncome  n'arket  retailers 

General  market  retailers. .   

Appliance  radio  and  television.. 
Furniture  and  home  lurnisliings.. 
Department  stores 


Source:  FTC  survey. 


VABWTIONS    IN     INSTALLMENT     CREDIT     SALES 

A    Striking    characteristic    of    low-income 
market  retailers   Is   the   high   Pr«P°>-;|°'J   f 
their  total   sales   accounted   for   b>    install 
ment    contract    transactions.    Table    2    in- 
dicates that  installment  credit  transactions 
accounted  for  93  percent  of  the  t°tal  sales 
of   the   18   low-income   market   retailers.   In 
contrast.    Installment   credit    accounted    for 
or^y    27    percent    of    total    sales    of    general 
market  retailers.  Within  this  group,  f urn  1- 
Tme    and    home    furnishings    retailers    sold 
n^ost  frequently  on  an  installment  basis  (40 
percent)    But  no  general  market  retailer  had 


.  The  author  ts  Chief,  Division  of  I^dt^try 
Analysis,  Bureau  of  Economics,  Federal  -mde 
commission.  The  views  «P^««%«,'?,%"  *^°^! 
of  the  author  and  not  necessarily  those  ol 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


.Economic  Report  of  tbe  Federal  Trade 
commission  on  Installment  Credit  and  Re- 
taTia^s  practices  of  District  of  Columbia 
Retaners  V.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
March  1968. 


.nrh  'i  high  proportion  of  mstailment  credit 
sales  as  those  Indicated  by  low-income 
market  retailers.  Many  ol  the  peneral  market 
^^r'flers  in  fact  had  the  bulk  of  their  sales 
accomned  for  by  cash  transactions  or  by 
nonlMtallment  credit. 

GROSS    MARGINS,    rRICCS.    AND    I'ROFITS 

in  addition  to  obtaining  information  on 
•y,iusrol°nsi^nmeut  credit,  the  Commis- 
;fonTur«v  requested  financial  data  as  well 
as  Wholesale  and  retail  prices  -  popu  ar^P- 
Dliance  and  furniture  items.  Thi^  •^^°^'^L 
?^n  vvas  classified  by  type  of  retailer  and 
lnd^cat«d  that  operating  results  for  low- 
ncom^ma^ket  reLilers  ^f  e-d  sign  fican^- 
IV  from  general  market  retaners  .n  a  num 
ber  of  important  respects. 

Cross  margins 
Though  gross  margins  for  different  types 
of  retallers'ln  the  survey  sample  varied,  the 
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Aii(pi--<f    i,    /.''^■^ 


ni  .-s-  4!g:.in.-iin'  virU'im  x-is  f..ind  when 
nnri<ln.s  ..f  .ow-inconii»  maritf  r-''.<i-.i'rs  were 
■MHiptirPd  wi'.^.  't-.ise  uf  ,?enrri.  n.ir<el  re- 
•.(..f>r!i  •  ir)>  )  The  IH  ;  jw-Iik  ine  m^ricet 
retailers  hud  ah  .-iveriuje  ^r-ias  nvir^in  'f  "iO  8 
per  enr  The  .-iverrtidte  f  t  i<er.>'ri.  nirtrltet  r«- 
'.^i>r^  *^~<t  -*7  per  ►■n:  .--ii.^rii?  Tr  .'n  n  low 
of  i')  p«rceri',  for  vppliitnre  rddlo,  and  TV 
stores  to  ;i  nigh  if  41  percent  for  furniture 
•itirt  home  furnlshl:;i{s  -it -rfs    ' 

Obviously,  the  huhf-r  •►.-  /r  is,^  mar.^lri 
on  a  particular  pri<!  .  '  "he  h'.^h-T  -.vlll  be 
Itis  retail  prti^e  On  -r-.e  i.-ri^--  ^  •  da  pur- 
chased for  tlOO  at  wh'  >^H,^  s.  ;rl  r  r  «2^5 
In  low-Income  marKe'  -i-.  f-.  *  .rT»  n  ■  .-.e 
retail  price  was  »:a9  ih  i<er;eri.  :i..ir<'"  ^'  res 
Fltj  li.  Th\i.^,  ;<iw-lni.  n-.e  niJiVK'-'  r-''ar.er9 
.'iiarKed  up  '-.heir  C(T8t  2  ..  tur.es  •  Verrv.ine 
•heir  selUni{  price  Thl-s  w  i>  ' :  •■  i  rme 
f  T  the  18  Inw-lncome  marXe'  revelers  In 
'he    sample     The    retailer    wl'h    "he    liiri?est 


'Subjecting  ttie.se  dlffereRce.^  'o  st.iUstlcal 
an.ilv'ls  Indicated  that  there  was  only  one 
chance    in    100    that    they    reflected    simple 

r-ind.)m  ■.  ir'.  I'lon  In  other  w  ird.s.  there  Is 
e  .-rv  r-  i.---  ■.  ■  Relieve  that  dltTerences  In 
^r'  -V-.  rii.ir^'i:.^  .f  low-Income  m.irHet  re- 
•. liters  AtKt  <f:.eril  m.irlcet  retailers  .-ire  sys- 
■er«9;ic 


■.•■)larne  f  sa.f^  .ii  'his  >!ri'i'p  h.i(i  .i  .fn'sa 
m.ir«!ln  f  ''H  per  .-n'  :  ^elliiiK  ;)r;  e  'Ahi.-h 
means  that  ::e  inarheii  up  his  mcr.  ruiiuli^e 
on  the  average  to  more  than  thr>-e  tunes  vs 
cost.* 

Gross  margins  on  specific  merchandise 
Retailers  surveyed  were  asked  to  select  two 
■best-selling'  Items  In  each  appliance  aiul 
furniture  line  of  merch.\ndlse  .»nd  to  report 
their  wholesale  coats  itr.l  ^•■llliiK  prices  The 
difference  between  the?!e  n^":res  selling  price 
minus  cost  of  goods  r^pri  sfi.'.'l  he  ^r'.ss 
rr-.argln,  which  was  evpr"---'-.!  is  i  per^  eni  ■■! 
.--.ling  price  T.ible  4  -::•■•  ■'..-  ^-.i-Ti^v  ^r  .s 
iii.irglns  on  each  nierc:..i;.  iise  .ii-u.  ir  •■..*! 
type  of  retailer  s\irveyed  In  some  Instiiri  cs 
the  gross  margins  given  were  for  itt-ms  .'si  »• 
ittllT  reduced  in  price  for  volimie  sa.cs  c  ■-,. 
sequently  the  averages  of  these  vT -t^  :i  .r- 
glns  .ire  s<imewh8t  lower  than  the  averatre 
gross  margins  shown  for  each  type  of  retailer 
m  Tablo3. 


•  General  market  retailers  that  used  no 
Installment  contracts  were  also  contacted 
m  the  survey  and  their  gross  margins,  as  In- 
dicated in  Table  .1  did  not  dltTer  significantly 
from  the  average  for  zenerril  mnrke*  re'ar.-Ts 
as  a  whole 


TABLE  3.-NET  SALES  ANO  GROSS  MARGINS  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RITAILERS,  1966 
Poltor  imounts  in  IhouMndsl 


Fiir  e\erv  merchandise  item  specified,  1'  w- 
;nCi>me  in::rket  retailers  had  the  highest  a\- 
er.ik;e  gruss  tnargms  reported-  raiikjing  from 
fi6  t  perrt'ii'  m  sewing  machines  to  51  per- 
cerr.  'ii  \».;t.-hiiiK  ;nachines,  and  down  t<i  46  4 
percent  un  •elevlsUm  sets. 

Table  5  .-.  ti^ert*  these  gros,s  tnarirlns  to  a 
cnmparatUP  price  ba.sls  Since  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  has  been  arbltr.irlly  held 
constiUit,  the  ■  retail  prices"  shown  in  Table 
5  directly  reflect  .ibs<ilute  differences  m  av- 
erage fc;ri>iss  margins  by  the  tvpe  of  stt>re  .iiid 
:n,ike  it  [»issible  t«i  compare  relative  prices 
on  each  best-selling  Item  when  purchase<-l 
from  low-uu-ome  market  retailers  or  s-ei.- 
eral  market  appliance,  furniture  or  depart- 
ment -tore  retailers  .\s  shown  In  Table  5  and 
Figure  2  a  television  .set  that  cont  retailers 
♦  lOt)  could  have  been  bought  tiT  J131  in  .i 
general  market  .ippUance  store,  but  would 
:i,tie  been  priced  at  *IH7  by  the  average  iuw- 
income  market  retailer  .\  w.ishlhk!  machine 
with  the  same  wholesale  cost  sold  on  the 
aver.iKe  :n  kieneral  market  .ippllance  stores 
for  *mn  in  furniture  stores  for  $148.  '.n 
department  stores  for  $155.  and  in  low-in- 
come market  stores  for  »204 

TABLt  b  4VfR4G£  RETAIL  PRiCfS"  Of  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  HfTAILfRS  ON  BtST  SELLING  ITEMS  OF  AP- 
PLIANCES AND  fURNITURE  IN  1966,  ASSUMING  WHOLE. 
SALE  COST  OF  JlOO  FOR  EACH  ITEM  ■ 


Number  al 
companies 

NttsatM 

Giou  margin  • 

Type  of  retailer 

Value 

Percent 
of  total 

Value 

At  percent 
ol  sales 

Low-income  market  reUilers.. 

G«n*'3i  market  retailers   .                      

IS 
47 

J7. 874 
143.  OK 

5.2 
94.8 

S4.790 
52.988 

60.8 
37.0 

Atjpliance  radio  and  televmon          .......... 

22 

22 

3 

S25.oai 

26.643 
91.364 

16.6 
17.7 
6a5 

P.  586 
10.979 
34,423 

30.2 

Furniture  and  Home  lurnalimti 

Department  itotei.    ..                 — . 

41.2 
37  7 

Tjlai  retailers  liSing  installment  contracts.    . 
Retailers  101  usinj  installment  contracts     

65 
31 

SI  50. 970 

74,842 

100.0 

J57.778 
26.902 

38.3 
35  9 

Total,  all  retailers  surveyed 

96 

225.812  . 

84.680 

37,5 



Average  "retail  price"  assuming  JlOO  whole- 
ula  cost  ot— 


Mercliandise  item 


lo*- 
mcome 


General  market  letailers 


market      Appliance    Furniture  Department 
retailers      stores '      stores  •        stores 


'Gross  maigins  reported  By  diWeient  types  ol  reUilers  may  not  Be  strictly  comparable  1  low-income  market  retailer  included 
finance  charges  and  1  general  market  appliance  retailer  included  service  charges  in  their  net  sales  Adiustments  were  made  in  these 
msta  ices  Out  other  retailers  in  the  sample  may  have  included  such  charges  in  their  net  sales  and  not  reported  their  inclusion  To 
me  'ilent  that  tmance  service,  and  other  charges  might  have  Been  ixluded  m  net  sales  and  no  corresponding  adiustment  made  in 
cost  ot  goods  iold.  {loss  margins  (ai  these  'etaileis  would  Be  slightly  overstated  However  every  effort  was  made  to  calculate  gross 
margins  in  this  stud  i  net  ol  hnance  ind  other  charges. 

FIG  1.  -AVERAGE  SELLING  PRICE  ASSUMING  $100  WHOLESALE  COST   BY  TYPE  OF  RETAILER 


Wkelnaticost 


Gloss  margin 


Type  »l  retailtf 


O-ISO         $SO-tlOO      SI00-S15O     }15O-$200     S200-S2S0     tZ0O-$300 


Low  income  market  retailers 

Geneial  market  retailers 

Appliance   ladio  and  television  stores 
Furniture  and  home  'urnishings  stores. 
Department  stoies  

A. I  retailers  using  installment  contiacts 

'Retailers  not  using  installment  cuntrxts... 

A.I  retailers  surveyed 


SMS 


170" 

161 

162 

156 

1(0 


$255 


Source:  FTC  survey. 

TABLE  4.-AVERAGE  GROSS  MARGINS  OF  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  RETAILERS  ON  BEST-SELLING  ITEMS  OF  APPLIANCES  ANO 

FURNITURE.  1966 


Average  percent  gross 

margin  of— 

Merchandise  items 

Low-income 
maikel  retailers 

General 

market  retailers 

Appliance  stores  ■  Fuin 

ituie  stores  ■ 

Department 
stores 

414 

sao 
ias 
si.e 

SL7 
5J.7 
S3.) 

SC.2 

57.9 
50.0 
66.3 

217 

28,4 
37.5 
24.9 
32.3 
36.5 

28.4" 

47.5 
30.2 
38.0 

25.2 

Ca  .«ls           

■^■sl'ije  atcii             . 

W a jtii^'j-^ac ■>'•'-.   ... 

StereoQnonograjns  . .. . . -. 

F««iers.. 

0    ,•!    >    

Fj     'ture 

V ac u u rn  cleaners         .  .........................•>..• 

jj.-; 

24.5 
2S.0 
33.0 

2«.«  .... 
2Si7 

Ai' 

23.4 

49.0  -.-. 

34.6 
35.3 
34.7 
33.7 
37.7 
50.4 
36.4 

Radios 

Sew  ng  machiiMS. 

2/9 
42  7 

I  Appliance  and  lumiture  stores  have  been  classified  on  the  basis  ot  their  principal  merchandise  lines  Furniture  stores  carry  ai>- 
pliances  as  a  substantial  secondary  merchandise  line,  and  tor  this  reason  average  groMmaigins  ol  appliances  sold  by  turniture  stores 

are  included  m  this  table. 

Source.  FTC  lurwey. 


Television  set  JI87  S131  J140  J134 

Carpet  200  160  150 

Relrigerator  202  132  133  U3 

Washing  machine.  204  133  1<8  1:)d 

Stereophono-  ._  ,,,  ,,, 

graph 211  I«  157  53 

fiUiti  216  133 151 

OrX  217  135  138  160 

Firnitur.::   ....  228  ,,^.  190  02 

Vacuum  cleaner  237  136  143  \\' 

Radio             2M  130  161  9 

Sewing  machine..  297  196  i" 

1  These  are  cash  prices  and  do  not  reflect  separately  imiiosed 
finance  charges 

•  Appliance  and  turniture  stores  have  been  classilied  on  tne 
basis  ot  their  principal  merchandise  hnes  furniture  stores  carry 
appliances  as  a  substantial  secondary  merchandise  Ime.  and  tor 
this  reason  average  "retail  prices  '  ol  appliances  sold  bv  Ijrni- 
ture  stores  are  included  m  this  table 

Source  Calculated  trom  averafje  jjross  -largms  i  tiSle  5 
FTC  sur.ey 

Direct  price  comparisons 
Hypotl-.etlcal  price  comparisons  ;ire  use- 
ful for  purposes  uf  generalization,  but  we 
need  not  <lep>end  on  Just  such  comparison. 
The  striking  dlflerences  between  the  low- 
Income  market  .md  the  cenernl  market 
perhaps  mav  best  be  Illustrated  by  a  com- 
parison of  prices  for  similar  Mn  some  cases 
Identical  1  products.  Table  6  matches  similar 
makes  and  models  of  appliances  sold  by 
li)W-lncome  market  retailers  as  well  .is  gen- 
eral market  retailers 

The  general  conclusion  that  emergee  from 
data  (^jutalned  In  Table  6  Is  that  the  low- 
income  market  is  a  very  expensive  place  to 
bviy  durable  goods.  On  television  sets  i  most 
L)f  which  are  the  popular  19-lnch  black  and 
white  portables  1  the  general  maxket  retailer 
price  IS  .ib'jut  $130  In  the  low-income  market 
.1  customer  can  pay  up  to  $250  for  similar 
sets.  Other  comparisons  Include  a  dryer 
?.elllng  tor  $149  95  from  a  generiU  market  re- 
tailer and  for  *299  95  from  a  low-Income  mar- 
ket retailer,  .md  a  vacuum  cleaner  selling  lor 
$59  95  in  the  general  market  and  JTg  95  In 
the  low-income  market 

CT-SToMrR     (  HAR.SCTERISTIC.S     OF     l.OW-INCOME 
M.'SBKET     RETAXLEKS 

.\  .sample  of  Installment  sales  contracts  and 
credit  .ippUcatlons  waa  axial yzed  to  more  pre- 
cisely Identify  the  customer  characterlsUca 
uf  low- Income  marlcet  retailers.  The  analysia 
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™  —  r^^„s=s;=Jir.Tr«'si^°;.snz^r""^^ 


Merchandise  item 


Television  set 


JlOO 


J150 


$200 


J250 


J300 


Carpet 


Refrigerator 


ssssssszsszzzsss 

-tnnnnnrt  b  a  6  o  o  o  o  o  u  u-u-u-sinnnj 


NA 


Washing  machina 


Stereo  phonograph 


Freezer 


Dmr 


Fuinltura 


Vacuum  cleaner 


Radio 


Sewing   machine 


' —  • 

BBOBflOOUOOOOOattflflOOOO  "'"""^ 

tB60ofloa6<n>oao<">'°'">°"  "'"~^ 

-IT"  ^^ 

HBBBOBfl-OOOOOOmK'A'i  0"""""°"°"°^' 

,-B6606oaooootmotf<n>ft°'>  u'B-tfTnni 

NA*  ^^^_^^^_^ 

jTPnnnnnra  o  o  a  a  o  o  a  o-o-(nnnnnnnn 

^'*^^.^',W*  m.^^^.'.  LLC 

Baaaaauaaaaouaa'6  000  u-innnnnnr 
15  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  0  a  a  a  a  a  u  u  u  0  u  u-in.nnnnnnn 

;»..-■-   L|    I    I    I         III    I  I 

B  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a  a-BTnnnrrrtrrgTTnmnnnnra 

^^T*^^        

%^44444*f»»**************** 


NA 


■TTT-  '      ^-^  ' 


0              $50              $100 
Wholesale  cost !1- 


$150             $200               $250 
Gross    margin 


$300 


•■•4>s?.«   General  tnarket  furniture  stores. 
General  market  department  stores 


•Not  available.  Legend:  rSTOr    Low-income  market  reUilets. 

Source:  nC  Survey.  ****^  General  market  appliance  stores. 


Wholesale  cost 


Retail  trice' 


Products 


Low-income 
market 
retailer 


General 
market 
retailer 


Lo*-income 
market 
retailer 


General 
market 
retailer 


Television  sets  $109.  00 

Motorola  portable. 108. 75 

Phiico  portable -90.00 

(ilyrrpic  portable 94.00 

admiial  portable 16.50 

Radio    tmerson               '■'■  32.99 

Stereo    Zenith       . ' 

Auto.natic  washers:  144.  95 

%orge           183.50 

General  Ueclric 

Oiyers  ^0  00 

Noige   - 206,90 

General  tlectne.-k "^  112,  00 

Admiral        

Vacuum  cleaners:                                                                           _  39.95 

HooyeruP'iRht --- ''_  26.25 

Hoovei  canister 

.Retail  prices  are  c^h  Tnd^Ti^iclude  sepaiately  imposed  finance  charges. 
.  Reported  as  a.'pruximale  wholesale  cost. 

Source    PTC  survey. 


$109  50 
106,32 
?5.  CO 
91,77 
16.74 
32.99 

14100 
160.40 

87.  00 
205.  00 
115  97 

39.95 
24.55 


S219-95 

199,65 

,'>49  95 

249  95 

•9  95 

99  55 

299  95 
339,95 

2;9  95 
;69  95 
239  95 

79  95 
49  95 


revealed  substantial  differences  between  cus- 
tomers ol  the  low-lncome  market  retallerB 
anS"  1  resident,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  average  family  size  was  '«^f"T^^J^;^; 
sons  compared  to  an  average  of  3  5  pejfo^^s 
lor  the  District  of  Columbia.  Almost  half  of 
the  famines  of  customers  in  ^^e  sample  ha^ 
five  or  more  members.  The  median  family 
income  durlne  1966  of  the  sample  customers 
was  *348  per^month.  This  Is  very  low  con- 
sidering the  larger  tiian  average  size  of  the 
families  The  Bureau  of  Labor  btatlstlcs  re- 
centlv  estimated  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
m.jderale  standard  of  living  for  four  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C  .   requires  a  monthly   Income   of 

*'730 

Most  customer.^  were  engaged  in  low-pay- 
ing lobs.  The  largest  proportion.  28  percent, 
were  Service  Workers,  such  as  waitresses  and 
Janitors.  Second  In  importance  were  Opera- 
tives    (including    such    occupations    as    taxi 
drivers  and   laundry  workers).  Laborers  and 
Domestic  Workers  also  represented  a  slgnin- 
cmt  .^hare  of  the  sample.  Together,  these  4 
major  occupational  groups  accounted  for   .5 
percent  of  the  customer  sample.  In  compari- 
.son    onlv  36  percent  of  the  general  popula- 
tion  m  "the   District   was   classified   in   these 
low-paving  occupational  groups.  There  were 
31  welfare  recipients  In  the  sample,  account- 
ing for  6  percent  of  all  customer?  in  the  sam- 
ple   There  were  also  a  number  of  customers 
in  the  sample  dependent  on  .social  security, 
alimony,  support  payment.?,  and  income  re- 
ceived from  relatives, 

\  review  of  credit  references  noted  m  the 
486  contracts  subjected  to  detailed  analysis 
revealed  that  71  percent  indicated  no  credit 
references  or  references  with  low-income 
mirket  retailers  only.  Only  30  percent  of  the 
customers  m  the  sample,  therefore,  had  es- 
tablished credit  with  general  market  retailers. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  INSTALLMENT   CONTRACTS 

Over  90  percent  of  low  income  market 
retailer  sales  were  on  an  msUUlment  con- 
tract basis.  Table  7  shows  the  distribution 
of  all  installment  contracts  by  effective  an- 
nual rate  of  finance  charge  for  those  retailers 
reporting  charges  on  msUllment  credit  sales. 
The  bulk  of  installment  credit  sales  by  low- 
mcome  market  retailers  was  at  effective  an- 
nual financing  rates  of  22  percent  or  more. 
Nearly  half  (48  percent  1  was  at  rates  rang- 
ing from  26  to  33  percent. 

Contracts  arising  from  .-ales  by  general 
market  retailers  rarely  entailed  such  high 
charges  Three-iouiths  were  at  finance  rates 
of  "0  percent  or  less.  This  figure  is  heavily 
weiehted  bv  cienartment  store  installment 
-  crediL-ale.-  Less  than  one  jxrcent  of  general 
market  retailer  contracts  l-ad  finance  charges 
exceeding  24  percent 

\mong  general  market  retailers,  only  ap- 
pliance stores  had  rates  consistently  exceed- 
■"E  '^0  percent.  These  retailers  assigned  most 
of  their  contracts  at  effective  annual  rates  of 
''3  to  24  percent.  Thus,  vlrtuallv  all  of  the 
contracts  involving  rates  exceeding  24  per- 
cent   were    written    by    low-income    market 

0'''»ie   *45  2   million   in    itvtallment   con- 
tacts "reported  for  1966  m  the  Cmmlsslon's 
survev    -15,8  million   or   35   percent  w.is   as- 
MC-ed     'o    finance    companies     :\nd     banks. 
\mong    all    retailers    reporting    installment 
credit  'ale=   department  stores  alone  assigned 
no  contracts.  General  market  appliance  and 
furniture  stores  were  moi^t  dependent  on  as- 
'^lenment  and  together  .'.ccountpd  : -r  91  per- 
cent of  all  reported  a.ssienments    For  app    - 
atice  stores   almost  all    -98  percent)    mstall- 
ment  -redit  contr.ict,^  were  assigned:  .'cr  fur- 
niture stores,  57  percent.  Finance  compam^ 
held    virtuallv   all   of   the   appliance    reuuler 
as.sii:ned  paper,  but  onlv  one-third   '  36  per- 
cent;    of   the   furniture   retail    paper.    Banks 
held    The   balance    (64    percent)    of   .-ussigned 
cont-acts  invol-ing  purcha^ses  from  furniture 
''tore*" 

"    Desolte  the  fact  that  more  t^-'--""  f »  P""^ 
of  .■=:iles  bv  low-mc-me  market  retailers  ^^as 


5  55 
9  95 
9  95 
9  99 

5  Uj 

6  99 

1 55.  00 
219.95 

102.45 
237.76 
149.95 

59  95 
23  79 
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TABLE  7  -INSTALLMENT  CONTRACTS  OlSTRlBurfD  BY  EFFECTIVE  ANNUAL  RATE  OF  FINANCE  CHARGE 

(ASSIGNED  AND  UNASSlGNfO)' 
lOotlar  tmounls  m  thouMn<]s| 


Vilui  of  contrKts  at  MCh  (RKtiv*  annual  rat*  for 


Eff«cti»«  jnnual  'al«  dI  fmanca      Low-income  marlist  r»tjil»rj        GananI  markot  ratailon 

cfijris  (parcent) ■ 

ValiMOt 
contrKts 


All  retailer!  combined 


Percent  o< 
total 


Value  at 
contracts 


Percent  ol 
total 


Value  ol 
contracts 


Percent  ol 
total 


33 


?6 
2« 
23 
22 
20 
13 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
II 
R^le  not  av3iliOI« 

TotJl 


SMO 

7.1 

t360 

OJ 

V6 

m 

0.3 

382 

1.087 

21  6 

■      •  t      •  • 

1.087 

US 

13  6 

J.S41 

8>S 

"iT 

3.  Ml 

4  578 

12  1 

4.576 

871 

ii:i' 

1. 173 

3  1 

2.044 

16.872 

44  4 

16.872 

l.&H 

iO  t 

173 

5 

1.723 

6.311 

16.6 

6. 311 

77 

.2 

77 

187 

3  7 

3.210 

m 

8.5 

1.2 

3.397 
4C0 

i:> 

.3 

IIS 

14 

.i 

I3> 

1.7 

S49 

71J 

1.8 

713 

0  8 
.9 
7  5 
16 
8.2 

10  6 
4  8 

39  2 
4  0 

14.7 
.2 
7  9 
1.1 
.3 
I.S 
1.7 


5,037 


100.0 


37. 955 


lOO.O 


42.992 


00.0 


■  Includes  all  installment  contracts  lor  *I>IC^  separate  finaxe  cliarges  were  ^peeilied 
Source:  fIC  survey. 

on  an  installment  basis,  this  (?T'""-«P  itssli^ned 
only  20  percent  of  iheli  contracts  These  t\-pl- 
cally  were  the  largest  ctintraota  Whereas  the 
Average  •.  ilue  -f  unaselifned  oontrstcta  was 
•  124  in  196ti  tiie  a-.era^e  iur  contnicts  is- 
signed   W.H...S   %'298 

JI:DCMENT9    G»B.VI.SHMENT9.    \nd   Reposst.s- 
SIi>N3    BY    RtTMI.ER3 

One  of  the  most  notable  facts  uncovered 
by  the  study  relates  to  -.he  frequency  with 
which  a  small  a;r'jup  of  retailers  utilized  the 
courts  to  enforce  their  claims  with  respect 
to  m-itdllment  -ontracta  Eleven  -f  the  18 
low-income  market  retailers  reported  2  690 
judi?ment.s  in  1966  Their  lei^al  actions  re- 
sulted m  1  568  i^arnlshmenta  and  Ji'8  repos- 
se&sl-ns  For  this  i?roup.  one  court  ;ud(?ment 
was  obtained  for  every  «2  200  of  sales  In 
contrast  general  market  retailers  reported 
verv  few  judjfir.ents  oidRroent-s  by  ail  i?en- 
erai  market  retailers  equaled  one  for  every 
SJJJ  iXX)  of  ^ales  In  eSTect.  low-income  mar- 
ket retailers  make  exten.slve  use  of  the  oiurta 
in  Collecting  debts  While  general  market  re- 
tailers may  -ake  lei;al  action  as  a  last  re- 
sort .iKalnst  delinquent  customers,  some  low- 
Income  market  retailers  depend  on  lei?al  ac- 
tiLin  ad  a  ni  rmal  order  of  busines.s 

opeii.*t:ng  rxcENsEs  \sd  net  PR<nTs 

Despite  hUher  pr;-'es  and  mi-. re  '-ften  than 
not  higher  flnance  chir^ces.  low-lnc  me  mar- 
ket retailers  as  a  gri-up  do  not  appear  to  be 
unusually  proP.'-able  It  Is  true  that  they 
repurt^d  the  highest  pr'ftt  after  taxes  n  net 
sales.  4  7  percent  as  compared  to  4  8  percent 
for  general  niarket  department  stores.  3  9 
percent  for  home  furnishings,  and  2  1  per- 
cent for  appliances     Table  8i     However,   re- 


turn on  net  worth  for  low-income  market 
retailers  was  only  10  1  percent  as  compared 
to  a  range  of  13  to  20  percent  for  the  various 
groups  of  retailers  serving  the  general  mar- 
ket. 

TABLE  a.-NET  PROFIT  AFTER  TAXES  AS  A  PERCENT  OF 
SALES  AND  RATES  OF  RETURN  AFTER  TAXES  FOR  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  RETAILERS  SURVEYED.  1966 


Percent  rate 

N«l 

yrodt 

i)t  :elurn 

Type  of  retailer 

liter  ts■l^s 

jiter  laies 

ds  a 

.lercer-t 

)n  stock- 

jl 

->aies 

noioers 
equity 

Low-income  market  retailers. 

4.7 

10.1 

General  market  re(ailei% 

Asplunce.  radio,  arid  tele- 

/ision  stores   . .       

2.1 

20.3 

Fuiiituce  jnd  rtometurnlsli- 

mus  stores     

.. 

3.9 

17.6 

Department  stores 

-- 

4.6 

13.0 

Snu'ce   FTC  survey. 

Practically  all  of  the  substantJally  higher 
gross  margin  of  low-income  market  retailers 
was  "tTset  bv  higher  expenses.  This  was 
clearly  revealed  by  a  comparison  of  10  low- 
income  and  10  general  market  retailers  of 
comparable  size  >  Table  9  i  .\s  shown  in  the 
right-hand  columns  of  Table  9.  of  the  total 
dl.ference  in  gross  margin  of  26  7  percentage 
pi  ints  M  percent  of  the  difference  i  25  1  per- 
entage  point-si  was  accounted  for  bv  higher 
expenses  and  6  percent  of  the  dltference  il.6 
per'-entage  points!  was  accounted  for  by 
higher  net  profits  on  sales  of  low-Income 
.market  retailers 


lASLt  9  -COMPARISON  OF  EXPENSES  AND  PROFITS  AS  PERCENT  OF  SALES  FOR  10  LOdH-INCOMt  MARKET  RETAILERS  WO 
tOGENERAL  MARKET  RETAILERS  OF  FURNITURE  AND  APPLIANCES  IN  THtDISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  1966 

Difference  in  marjins  and 
ratios 


10  low-income 

market 

retailers 


!0  general 

market 

retailers 


Percentage 
DOints 


Percent  ol 
total 


1966  net  sales t5.146.39S       lfc«»S.22t 

Operating  ratios  as  percent  o(  sales - ^^^ ^P"" 

Cost  ol  goods  sold  |Jf  5s* 

Gross  profit  margin............... — ....—.- ■»•  '  ■"•  ' 

Salary  and  commission  expense  ......... . 

Advertising  eipense 

Bad  doBt  losses  ' - 

Other  e«penset» - 

Total  e«p«nses . 

Net  prodl   flurn  on  sale* '•'  ^^ 

•  Includes  officers'  salaries.  .  .,  ^. , 

>  Includes  amounts  held  back  bv  finance  companies  to  cover  Daa-det>t  losses. 

'  Other  eipenses.  including  taxes,  a'ter  deduction  of  other  income 

Source    FTC  survey 


-t-26.7 


100.0 


:       V 

6.7 

17.8 

3.9 

.3 

11.2 

-i-10.4 
-1.8 

-1-6.4 
-1-10.1 

38.9 

-6.7 

24.0 

21  3 

37.8 

58.3 

33.2 

-25.1 

94.0 

-1.6 


6.0 


More  than  one-third  i  38  9  percent)  of  the 
higher  gmss  margin  of  the  10  low-Income 
market  re'iiHers  wa.s  spent  on  .salary  hiuI 
conmr.sslon  e.xpense  This  expen.se  Item  In- 
cluded all  employees'  compensation  and  offi- 
cers' salaries  and  was  28  2  percent  of  sales  d.r 
low-income  market  retailers,  compared  to 
17  8  percent  i>f  sales  for  general  market  re- 
tailers A  major  rea.son  for  low-lncon»e  miir- 
ket  retailers'  higher  personnel  expense  i- 
belleved  to  be  their  use  of  outside  salesnipn 
who  canvass  house-to-house  or  follow  up 
reque.-its  for  home  denumstnillons  and  often 
make  collections  of  Installment  payments  ;it 
the  home  of  the  cust.omer  Several  of  the  lo 
low-lncome  market  retailers  pay  their  out- 
side salesmen-collectors  commissions  on  both 
sales  smd  collections  Other  reasons  for  higher 
personnel  costs  of  low-Income  market  re- 
tailers could  be  that  they  have  more  sale<- 
personnel  .uid  pay  higher  rates  of  compen.K.i- 
tlon  compared  to  small-volume  general  mar- 
ket retailers,  and  since  they  finance  all  or  a 
larger  proportion  of  their  own  Installmen' 
contracts,  they  require  more  employees  '.> 
keep  records  of  sn^all  payments  on  Install- 
ment credit  accounts 

Higher  bad-debt  los-ses  of  low-Income  mar- 
ket ret.Hllers  accounted  for  about  one-fourth 
1 24  percent  I  of  the  total  difference  ;n  gross 
margins  It  was  evident  from  analysis  of  !i- 
nancial  suitements.  finance  charges,  and  n- 
tall  prices  of  low-income  market  retailers 
that  they  often  charge  higher  prices  antici- 
pating that  part  of  the  Increased  revenue  wli; 
cover  higher  collection  expen.ses  of  their 
method  of  doing  b\isiness.  For  the  group  of 
10  low-Income  market  retailers,  bad-debt  loss 
was  6  7  percent  of  sales,  while  comparable 
size  general  market  retailers  had  bad-debt 
losses  of  less  than  1  percent  ol  sales 

Items  of  occupancy,  delivery,  and  adminis- 
trative expense  were  Included  among  the 
other  expenses,  but  a  comparative  analysis 
of  these  Items  could  not  be  made  because  if 
Inconsistency  : n  expense  .iccount  classUlc.i- 
tlons  and  accoimtlng  methods. 

OONtl.rSIO.NS 

Installment  credit  Is  widely  used  In  mar- 
keting appliances  and  liome  furnishings  • 
low-Income  families  Often  the.se  famlllt- 
purchase  durable  goods,  such  as  furnltiirc 
television  sets,  and  phonographs,  through 
•he  mechanism  of  'easy"  credit.  Low-Income 
market  re'allers  specialize  m  ^'ranting  credr 
to  consumers  who  do  not  --eek  or  are  unable 
to  obtain  credit  from  regular  department, 
furniture,  or  appliance  stores,  .'Vs  a  itroup 
low-income  market  retailers  made  about  9f 
percent  of  -heir  sales  through  Installmen- 
creillt. 

The  real  cost  of  this  'easy"  credit  Is  ■■  er- 
dear,  however  Primarily  It  takes  the  form  of 
higher  products  prices.  Credit  charges,  when 
separately  stated,  are  not  notably  higher 
than  those  Imposed  by  general  market  re- 
tailers. Though  .some  low-Income  market  re- 
tailers Imposed  effective  annual  finance 
charges  as  high  as  33  percent,  others  chart-eo, 
much  less  Markups  on  comparable  products 
however,  are  olten  two  or  three  times  high'  r 
than  thwse  rl. arced  by  general  marke- 
retailers. 

rhe  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that 
the  marketing  system  for  distribution  ■  : 
durable  goods  to  low-income  consumers  .s 
costlv.  .Mthough  their  markups  are  \erv 
much  higher  than  tho.se  of  general  markr* 
retallers.  low-lncnme  market  retailers  do  not 
make  particularly  high  net  profits.  They  have 
markedly  higher  costs,  partly  because  of  high 
bad-debt  expenses,  but  to  a  greater  oxtei-.t 
because  of  higher  salaries  ar.d  corrmnlsslons 
as  a  percent  of  sales  These  expenses  reflect 
In  part  greater  use  of  door-to-door  selling 
and  expenses  associated  with  the  collection 
and   pnx-esslng   of   Installment   contracts 

The  high  prices  charged  by  low-Income 
market  retailers  suggest  the  absence  of  ef- 
fective price  competition  The  competition 
that  exists  among  low-income  market  retail- 
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ers  apparent  I V  takes  the  form  of  easier  credit 
ualUbimv.  rather  than  of  lower  prices. 
Greater  credit  risks  are  taken  to  entice  cus- 
tomers. Insofar  as  the  problem  for  low- 
„,come  consumers  Is  availability  of  credit 
merchants  who  sell  to  them  focus  on  this 
element. 

Thus  the  misfortune  of  poverty  extends 
hevond'the  stark  reality  of  Inadequate  low 
income  It  embraces  an  Inability  of  poor 
consumers  t<3  buy  goods  as  cheaply  m  con- 
sumers of  greater  affluence.  The  basic  finding 
of  the  FTC  Btudv  Is  that  the  poor  are  poorly 
served  when  seeking  to  satisfy  their  wants 
lor  home  furnishings  and  modern  appliances, 
uroducts  which  are  part  and  parcel  ol  an 
acceptable  standard  ol  living  In  America 
;oday.  , 

To  alleviate  thU  problem  a  number  of  co- 
ordinated steps  must  be  taken.  First  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  make  the  poor  con- 
,umer    an    Informed    consumer.    Adult    con- 
sumer education  must  be  pressed.  Some  lim- 
ited steps  have  already  been  taken  through 
local  communltv  action  programs.  But  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made.  The  poor  con- 
sumer must  be  sufficiently  Informed  to  be  a 
comparison  shopper,   aware   of   price  differ- 
ences for  commodities  purchased,  and  aware 
of   differential   finance   charges.    (The  latter 
■nay  be  simplified  by  the  recent  passage  of 
•lie  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.)''  Adequate  sophis- 
tication on  the  part  of  the  consumer  cannot 
he  assumed. 

Information  alone,  however,  will  not  make 
the  low-income  consumer  an  effective  com- 
uarlson  shopper  particularly  when  purchas- 
■ng  "big  ticket"  items.  He  must  have  access 
•o  credit  on  reasonable  terms.  Here  too  some 
'leps   have   been   taken.   Limited   experience 
with    federallv-sponsored    credit    unions    in 
'ow-lncome  are.as  Indicates  considerable  reli- 
ability on  the  part  of  most  borrowers.  Loss 
rates    have    been    low.    The   major    problem 
appears  to  center  on  the  need  to  periodically 
"reschedule   pavments   due  to  unanticipated 
•aiiemplovment  or  Illness.  Unfortunately,  gen- 
eral market  retailers  appear  to  have  been  In- 
..ufflclentlv    aggressive    In    reaching    out    to 
c'UMvate    the    low-income    consumer.    This 
conclusion  seems  amply  Justified  when  it  is 
recalled  that  most  customers  of  low-Income 
market  retailers  repay  on  time  despite  the 
'Ugh  prices  and  finance  charges  they  must 
nay  Much  needs  to  be  done  to  develop  alter- 
natives to  the  easy  credit  merchant  In  financ- 
ing installment  purchases. 

\ddmonallv.  wavs  must  be  sought  to  shift 
the    source    of    competition    In    low- Income 
treas  awav  from  the  granting  of  easy  credit 
toward  providing  good  quality  low-cost  com- 
modities. The  major  part  of  Americas  dis- 
tribution system  Is  highly  competitive  ajid 
orlce-consclous.  Wavs  must  be  sought  to  in- 
corporate the  deprived  sector  of  distribution 
into  the   main  stream   of  activity.  This  no 
doubt  involves  not  only  efforts  to  encourage 
general   market   retailers   to   orient  market- 
ing  efforts  more  specifically  toward  serving 
low-income  consumers  but  also  steps  to  en- 
courage   the    entrance    of    new    competitors 
who  will  focus  their  competitive  efforts  on 
low  cost  merchajidlslng. 


Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  obj  ection . 
Mr  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spring  of  1915  the  Congress  approved 
legislation  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for 
Aeronautics.  Clearly  stated  as  its  mis- 
sion was  "to  supervise  and  direct  the 
scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  flight 
with  a  view  to  the  practical  solution. 

The  dominance  of  U.S.  airpower  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  aviation  in  the  supersonic 
world  of  today,  and  the  conquest  by  man 
of  the  elements  of  outer  space  are  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
legislation  and  the  dedication  of  those 
individuals  who  accepted  the  task  which 
it  prescribed. 

Among  this  group  of  dedicated  scien- 
tists was  a  young  engineer  from  Massa- 
chusetts who  journeyed  to  Virginia  to 
join  the  staff  of  the  Langley  Laboratory- 
of  the  NACA  a  few  years  after  the  work 
was  begun.  His  potential  was  quickly 
noticed   and   in    1926   he   assumed   the 
direction  of  the  laboratorj-,  the  pioneer 
aviation  research  facility  in  the  United 
States.  He  maintained  this  posHion  of 
leadership   until    I960    when   he    relin- 
quished the  reins  in  order  to  enter  a  well- 
deserved    retirement.    That    retirement 
came  to  an  end  Tuesday  with  the  death 
of  Dr.  H.  J.  E.  Reid,  the  recognized  elder 
statesman  of  aviation. 

Henry  Reid  lived,  worked,  and  died  in 
the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  He  was  a  good  friend  of  mine 
His  accomplishments,  however,  were  of 
a  nature  far  greater  than  personal,  sec- 
tional, or  even  national. 

The  sadness  his  death  brought  is 
shared  not  only  by  his  friends  and  for- 
mer coworkers  but  by  every  individual 
who  has  ever  participated  in  the  miracle 
of  flight  or  dreamed  of  man's  conquering 
the  universe. 

During  the  years  of  Dr.  Reid  s  leader- 
ship the  Langley  Laboratory  of  the  NACA 
gave  birth  to  other  research  establish- 
ments at  Moffet  Field.  Calif,  i  Cleveland, 
Ohio-  Wallops  Island,  Va.i  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  CaUf.;  and  Huntsville,  Ala. 
The  young  men  who  matured  profes- 
sionally under  his  guidance  became  the 
ranking  scientists  of  aeronautics  and 
space  research. 


Not  the  least  of  this  dedicated  individ- 
ual's accomplishments  was  the  prepara- 
tion which  he  gave  the  aeronautical  re- 
search establishment  that  enabled  it  to 
move  quickly  and  positively  toward  put- 
ting an  American  in  space. 

The  passinu  of  Henry  R*id  lias  not 
closed  his  era.  This  never  occurs  when  a 
scientist  dies  because  his  work  has  paved 
the  way  for  otliers  to  accomphsh  ins 
dreams  The  era  of  Or  H.  J.  E.  Reid  will 
continue  as  long  as  man  is  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  flight. 


MANPOWER  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
DO  WORK 
Mr     SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  obj  ection. 
Mr    SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 74  percent  of  the  173  graduates 
in  the  manpower  retraining  program  for 
mine  maintenance  mechanics  m  Penn- 
sylvania are  now  working  in  mining  or 
related  industries  within  the  State. 

Tliese  are  men  who  were  numbered 
among  the  unemployed,  but  who  were 
<  i^en  the  opportunity  to  go  back  to  school 
for  46  weeks  in  a  mine  maintenance 
mechanics  program  conducted  bV J-ne 
Pennsylvania  State  University  at  Elders 
Ridge,  Pa.,  under  the  Manpower  Train- 

1  n  c^   A  C  I" 

Nearly  all  of  these  men  indicate  they 
could  not  have  obtained  their  present 
employment  as  mine  maintenance  me- 
cSSiics  without  this  special  training^ 
Their  salaries  range  from  $6,000  to 
$14,000  annually. 

Penn  State  has  been  offering  this  pro- 
gram since  1966,  graduating  three  classes 
from  the  Elders  Ridge  location  which  is 
the  former  research  facility  of  Joy  Man- 
ufacturing Co.  The  company  presen  ed 
the  building  to  the  university  for  retrain- 
ing programs. 

The  majority  of  the  graduates  over  the 
3  vears  are  continuing  their  employment 
with  the  same  companies  which  hired 
them  upon  graduation.  ,  ^  ^ 

The  following  table  is  appended  here- 
with: 


1966 


1967 


1968 


Total 


NATIONAL  AD'VnSORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  AERONAUTICS— TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  LATE  DR.  H.  J.  E.  REID 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

"The  bill  as  passed  required  afOrmatlve 
disclosure  of  Interest  and  finance  charge 
for  both  installment  and  revolving  credit. 
Pull  disclosure  Is  required  In  all  advertising 
and  credit  Instruments. 


Number  of  graduates 

Number  of  responses - - 

Percent  of  responses ■,-■,-: ' ' 

Employed  by  mining  or  related  industry        ...... ^- 

p.rrent  nt  resDOndents  in  mining  or  related  industry .  -       ------ 

EberM  respondents  ,eporting  |ob  titles  related  to  mechanics  work, 
"t  of  respCdents  reporting'iob  titles  related  to  mechanics  work.. 

Annual  income: 

$5  000  to  $6,000. 

J6  000  to  $7,000 

$7  000  to  $8,000 

$8  000  to  $9,000  

$9  000  to  $10,000 

$10  000  to  $11,000- ■ 

$11,000  to  $12,000  ■ 

$12  000  to  $13,000 

$13  000  to  $14,000 

$14,000  to  $15,000 

Unanswered' ' 

See  footnote  at  •■lid  "f  table. 


68 

51 
75.0 

35 
68  6 

24 
47.1 


9 

13 
6 
8 
4 
1 
2 
0 
0 
5 


51 

41 
80.4 

34 
82.9 

29 
70.7 

i 
13 
5 
9 
4 
0 
2 
1 
0 
1 
2 


54 

46 
85  2 

33 
71.7 

21 
45.7 

5 
11 
11 
5 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 

1 

4 


173 

138 
79.8 

102 

73.9 

74 

53.6 

12 

33 

29 

20 

20 

4 

3 

4 

0 

2 
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24841 


MINE  MAINTENANCE  MErHANlC  GRADUATES    FLOFRS  HIOGE  MANPOWER  TRAINING  PROGRAM, 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY— Cont.nj«d 


:%6 


1967 


1968 


TottI 


Num,>>»r  It 'ime?  cninged  empto»«:  ^ 

None 

rhr»«  m  -note 
Numt.,'  o'  ,««nd.nts  .nd.ci.fng  <h.,  co«.(J  h,v«  -ork«)  it  pt«enl  ^s.t.On  ».U)Mt 
P»on  Stjte  irjHiing 
Jnjrm»«(e<l  '        .-.- 

P.rcwr  ol  f«pond«nU  *brtmi  mW«<i«<  '"•»  «>uW  not  luv.  lirtH  «ilh«ut  trwnit*. 
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83 

14 

& 
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28 

8 

.  « 

2 

14 

) 

1 

1 
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43.1 

70  7 

69  6 

60  1 

« 

2 

3 

9 

9 

4 

14 

27 

i8 

a 

29 

102 

;4  j 

8S.4 

63.0 

73  9 
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GUN-CONTROL    LEGISLATION 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RBCORn  AOd  inciude  extraneous  matu;r 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  m  recent  xeeKs  public  atten- 
tion ha.s  been  fjcu^ed  jn  legislation  to 
regulate  the  sale  and  possession  of  flre- 
arms  and  ammunition  I  supported  this 
legislation,  which  was  similar  to  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  since  f\rst  commg 
to  the  Congress  in  1963  Today  I  am  in- 
troducing ;egis!ation  to  provide  a  similar 
prohibi'-ion  on  the  sale  manufacture  and 
possession  of  switchblade  knives  and  cer- 
tain otner  '.onu-bladed  folding;  knives, 

Fu-earms  and  switchblade  knives  are 
similar  m  at  least  one  respect,  both  can 
be  used  as  ;ools  of  violence  But  there  is 
a  sitiniflcant  difference  There  are  leeiti- 
mate  uses  f  )r  firearms,  including  hunting 
and  rar-;et  shootmi;:  there  is  no  '.esti- 
mate use  for  a  switchblade  knife  It  can 
be  used  for  only  one  purpose,  as  a  weapon 
of  violence 

The  ease  with  which  these  switch- 
blades may  be  obtained  is  alarming  They 
are  readily  available  in  many  stores, 
usually  at  very  low  prices,  and  they  are 
sold  to  juveniles,  to  mental  mcompetants. 
to  drue  addicts — to  anyone  A  numoer  of 
States  have  laws  to  regulate  the  .sale  or 
possession  of  these  knives,  but  they  are 
not  verv  effective,  and  they  can  be  easily 
circumvented  by  interstate  sales  There  is 
a  Feder.il  law  re^rarding  interstate  traf- 
fic m  these  knives  but  the  fact  that  only 
n  convictions  have  been  made  under 
this  law  m  the  10  years  it  has  been  on 
the  books  suggests  that  :t  is  not  very  ef- 
fective either. 

The  most  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
need  for  stronger  legislation  in  this  area 
may  be  found  in  recent  crime  statistics 
The  most  recent  FBI  figures  show  that 
In  1965  and  1966.  oi  the  approximately 
20,000  homicides  In  the  United  States, 
4.700  were  commuted  with  knives — 
nearly  25  percent 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem,  and 
the  failure  of  existing  State  local,  and 
Federal  laws  to  solve  the  problem,  neces- 
sitates new  Federal  let;islation.  and  to- 
day I  am  introducing  such  legislation. 

My  bill  would  effectively  ban  switch- 
blades, g-avity  kniv^•s.  and  folding  knives 
with  an  exposed  blade  exceeding  three 


inches  in  length,  by  banning  their  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  within  the 
United  States  The  bill  also  strengthens 
the  existing  regulation  of  interstate  ship- 
ments and  sales  of  these  knives. 

This  legislation,  like  the  firearms  leg- 
islatioix  will  not  ab.solutely  prevent 
crime,  but  by  depriving  the  criminal  of  a 
weapon  as  deadly  as  the  switchblade,  it 
will  -serve  as  a  major  deterrent  to  crime. 

The  most  compelling  reason  for  ban- 
ning switchblades  is  the  simple  fact  that 
they  have  absolutely  no  use  beyond  that 
of  causing  destruction.  Many  of  them 
have  no  cutting  edge,  just  a  sharp  point 
that  can  only  be  used  to  puncture  or  stab 
Even  tho.se  witii  a  cutting  edge  have  no 
practical  application,  because  the  me- 
chanical devices  are  ea.^ilv  damaged  by 
rust  or  corrosion  In  short.  Mr  Chair- 
man, switchblades,  and  other  similar 
knives  have  absolutely  no  use  except  as 
weapons  of  violence  There  is  no  place 
for  such  weapons  in  our  society  and  they 
should  be  banned  without  further  delay. 


DEDICATION      ADDRESS,      ALABAMA 
WAR  MEMORIAL  CEREMONY 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas ' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker,  on  July 
20,  my  friend  Audie  Murphy,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Alabama  War  Memorial  in  Mont- 
gomery 

.\t  a  time  when  the  news  media  is 
headlining  the  activities  of  peaceniks 
and  draft  dodgers,  it  is  most  refreshing 
to  know  that  som.eone  who  has  >een  the 
worst  a  war  can  offer  still  feels  that 
"there  is  no  greater  satisfaction,  no 
greater  opportunity,  a  man  can  have  on 
this  earth  than  the  chance  to  stake  the 
ultimate— his  life— fighting  for  freedom 
and  for  country" 

Audie,  as  vou  all  know,  was  the  most 
decorated  soldier  of  World  War  II,  His 
patriotism  and  love  for  his  country  are 
an  inspiration,  and  I  want  to  share  his 
remarks  with  my  colleagues 
Dedication  .Address,  Alabama  War  Me.morul 
Cere.mony.  Jvly   20.   1068 
Bv  .^uule  Murphy) 
Lulles    ina    gentlemen    I    .^m   truly   proud 
and   deeply    honored    to    be   asKed    to   speak 


here  today  during  the  dedication  ceremony 
fcir  this  splendid  memorial 

It  has  been  mv  privilege  to  know  many 
of  these  fighting  AUbamlans. 

Commander  Gunn.  your  department  has 
every  reason  to  feel  very  pn  ud  This  mag- 
nlflcent  memorial  Is  .m  in.splred  and  fitting 
tribute  to  the  noble  wnr  ve'erans  of  Ala- 
bama The  Alabama  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  .uul  til  its  members  deserve 
the  high  praise  of  all  .Mabamlans,  and  of  the 
entire  nation,  for  having  so  honored  their 
fighting  men 

Let   us   hope   other   folates   will    copy   thi- 
patrlotlc  gesture        until  there  are  tifty  such 
memorials  erecttKl  throughout   the  land  . 
to  stand  as  inspiration  tor  the  entire  nation 
In  these  troubled  days 

I  have  .1  cuuple  of  random  thoughts  that 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  at  this  time  I  will 
be  merclfullv  brief 

The  rtrst  .oncerns  a  dl.sturbmg  attitude 
toward  military  ?ervice  that  seems  to  be 
.1e\eU.ping  of  late  There  Is  a  growlna: 
tendency  to  regard  military  duty  us  an 
onemus  chore  rather  than  u?  an  exciting  op- 
portUMltv  The  chance  to  ser\e  one.s  country 
:s  I  high  pru  liege  not  a  wearisome  sacrifice 
I  fppl  quite  certain  that  not  one  .if  the  gal- 
;.int  infii  .'lonnred  here,  regretted  jr  regret- 
the  vears  lie  spent  in  the  uniform  of  these 
United  Stiites 

.so.mehow  perh.ip.s  without  intending 

It.  perhaps  because  we  have  felt  guilty  about 
waging  war  <ind  h.ive  mistakenly  looked  ti 
•he  ,ibstractUjn  Peace'  as  a  panacea  for  nil 
lur  Ills,  we  h.i\e  more  and  more  tended  to 
■,lew  military  service  as  .m  ur.worthy  occu- 
p,ttion  But  when  h,<s  man  ever  known  Peace'' 
A  great  .\merlcan  soldier  and  statesman  once 
said  If  m<.n  ever  does  t;nd  the  solution  -o 
world  peace  It  will  be  the  most  revolutionary 
re\prsal   of    his   rec'ird    he   has   ever   known 

By  all  means  let  us  keep  searching  l^r 
Pe.ice.  but  until  it  is  at  least  i  possibility 
let's  keep  our  powder  dry  and  noi  downgrade 
the  noble  profession  which  safeguards  our 
freedom 

Let  me  .speak  from  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience for  a  moment  I  was  a  soldier  for  i 
tew  years  earlv  In  my  life,  and  though  I  ha\e 
been  fortunate  enough  to  win  some  success  ir. 
ither  fields  I  look  back  on  the  days  I  spent 
m  uniform  as  the  most  rewarding  of  mv 
entire  career  There  Is  no  greater  satlsfactlo;;. 
no  greater  opportunity,  a  man  can  have  .in 
this  earth  tnan  the  chance  to  stake  the 
ultimate  his  life  fighting  for  freedom 
.tnd  for  country 

All    men    ;u-e   born   to   die  and   if   one 

.man  mu-st  go  a  few  turns  of  the  earth  sooner 
than  the  next  .  what  has  he  really  lost? 
In  life  quality  is  what  counts,  not 
quantity  It's  not'  how  long,  but  how  well 
one  lives  that  matters  most  Who  among  us 
would  hang  on  lor  a  few  brief  moments 
longer,  to  leave  a  worse  world  behind  ,  ,  or 
refuse  to  depart  a  bit  e.irlier.  If  he  could 
leave  a  better  world  to  his  children  and  to 
posterity? 

I  would  'uke  to  turn  now  to  a  subject  that 
seems  to  be  receiving  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion recently,  the  younger  feneration  I  don't 
believe  there  A-as  such  a  thing  when  I  was 
a  kid.   but   we   have   'hem   today  and   a 

much  maligned  group  they  are  I  won't  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  reasons  for  this  now, 
except  to  suggest  thLit  the  bizarre  .md  un- 
usual make  news,  and  television  can  easily 
if  not  intentionally,  create  the  illusion  that 
a  handful  of  deserters  .ire  the  entire  army 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  great 
muss  of  young  people  today  For  example,  I 
feel  Quite  certain  that  the  T'OO  000  patriotic 
youngsters  who  contributed  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  memorial  will  never  forget  whv 
It  was  erected  and  will  themselves  defend 
If  It  becomes  necessary,  the  high  standar<is 
It  symbolizes 

More  than  half  the  population  ot  this  na- 
tion was  born  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War    II     That    ancient    conflict,    which    still 


seems  very  close  to  some  of  us,  is  .is  remote 
i^  me  vcung  people  todaj  ..s  the  War  of  he 
Roses  IS  to  their  elders.  Half  the  population 
"f  this  nation  does  not  remember  what  it 
felt  like  to  live  through  those  trying  years 
when  ireedom  was  at  stake  during  every 
Sor  battle  .  .  yet  our  P^oud  flag  ««!! 
mes  and  our  noble  Uepublic  still  sta.ndB  ^ 
!.,fd    this    generation    Is    now    guarding    the 

'"Sur'countrv  ha.s  neser  in  it^  history  been 
involved  in  a  war  as  controversial  and  a* 
ru  trating  as  the  bitter  struggle  in  which 
we  ..re  now  engaged  in  Southeast  Aaia.  No 
war  has  ever  been  lought  under  more  try  ng 
circumst,.nces.  vet  our  young  men  In  tlie 
eld  fight  on  with  courage  and  a  high  morale 
l.ever     surpassed     in     the     history     of     this 

"Tkuow  many  young  people  are  dlsturb«l 
and  uneiusv,  I  know  many  of  them  are  a^K- 
mg   .some    hard,    penetrating   questions.   We 
nust  welcome  these  questions  ^vhen  they  are 
u.est  and  Sincere   We  simply  ■"";t  Provide 
good  .ihswers  to  the  difficult  questions  they 
nuse    We  h.tve  never  been  a  complacent  peo- 
e    willing  lo  lest  on  our  h.urels,  Americans 
.ae  .awavs  welcomed  ^constructive  chan^^ 
Challenge  and  Response      .  •  That's  jrtiat 
this  great  nation  is  all  about,  U  we  respond 
p  opfrlv  to  the  challenge  these  fine,  young 
people  confront  us  with  .  .  .  If  we  hand  them 
'tetter   n.ition   than   we  received,   I  know 

they  will  not  let  us-or  '^^"'^^I'-^^f-f'^C. 
I  don't  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  they 
will  build  upon  what  they  are  g^ven  and 
^hat  the  iuttire  of  this  great  country  Is  safe 
In  their  .strong,  resolute,  young  hands. 

In  closing,  let  me  indulge  in  a  brief  .senti- 
mental   remmiscense.   I    open    ray   heart   to 

Thow  U-  ^'--^'^  °"%"^'V?n?itts°'^ 
freedorr.         .  what  a  precious  thing  It  Is  to 

me  I  m  .sure  most  ot  you  will  agree  with  my 
sentiments. 

A  lew  days  ..go  I  was  poking  through  some 
junk  that  had  been  gathering  dust  in  my 
i  tic  and  I  came  across  a  couple  of  objects 
that  inspired  me  to  compose  a  short  poem. 
I'd  like  to  share  It  with  you : 
Dusty  o'.d  helmet,  rvisty  old  gun, 

Thev  sit  m  the  corner  and  wait— 
Two  souvenirs  of  the  Second  World  War 
That   have   withstood    the   time,   and   the 
hate. 
Mule  witr.ess  to  a  time  of  much  trouble, 
Where  kill,  or  be  killed  was  the  law- 
Were    these    implements    used    with    hlgn 
honor? 
What  was  the  glory  they  saw? 

Manv  tmes  I've  wanted  to  ask  them— 
\nd  tiow  that  we're  here  all  alone, 

Relics  all  three  of  a  long  ago  war- 
Where  has  freedom  gone? 

lYeedom   f.ies   in   your   heart   like   an   eagle. 

.V.nong'the  spirits  of  soldiers  now  sleeping, 
Guard  ;t  with  care  and  with  love. 

I  salute  my  old  friends  In  the  corner. 
I  aeree  with  all  they  liave  said— 

And  If  the  moment  of  truth  comes  tomorrow, 
111  be  free,  or  By  God,  I'll  be  dead! 


CO-OPS  AND  SOM^  GOOD  LEGISLA- 
TIVE COOPERATION 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mai-yland? 
There  was  no  ohjection. 
Mr   FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
■ress   recently  enacted  S.  752.  the  so- 
called  agriciUtural  cooperative  trucking 


bill,  and  on  July  27,  it  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President. 

Subsequently,  certain  misunderstand- 
ings not  only  as  to  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  but  also   as  tx)  its  sponsor- 
ship have  been  noted  in  the  comrnents 
of  a  few  newspaper  reporters.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation  and   Aeronautics   of   the   House 
Committee   on   Interstate   and   Fore  gn 
Commerce,  I  am  verj-  familiar  with    he 
legislation.  Normally,  Ij^^uld    et   the 
r^ord  ol  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee speak  for  itself,  for  as  you 
know,  it  is  a  public  record  and  anvone 
Sincerely   desirous   of    determming    the 
full  and  correct  facts  may  easily  do  so. 
Siw^ver,    Traffic    World,    the    weekly 
transportation  news  magazine  \^hlch  is 
completely  free  from  ^'^^''^^'fJ'J'"':, 
trol  by  any  mode  of  transpoitation,  m 
Its  July  20.  1968,  issue  contains  an  ex- 
Slent  editorial.  The  editorial  js  entitled 
"Co-ops  and  Some  Good  Legislative  Co- 
operation.- The  editorial  correctly  no^s 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agncul- 
d    the  National  CouncU  of  Farmers 
cS>eraUves,  the  National  Grange,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and 
the  National   Farmers   Union   deserved 
•s^ial  Praise"  for  materially  pushing 
thrSill  toward  enactment.  Othe-  agen- 
cies and  organizations  m  support  of  the 
bill  were  the  Interstate  Commerc^  Com- 
mission   the  Railway  Labor  Executives 
AsSSation,  the  Association  of  American 
RaSds    the  National   Association   of 
RaiS  &  Utilities  commissioners^  the 
Grain   &   Feed   Dealers   National   Asso- 
ciation the  Millers'  National  Federation. 
?irEastern  Industrial   Traffic   League^ 
and  the  Transportation  Association  of 

T^S?  not  go  into  further  detail  for  I 
am  inserting  the  editorial  into  the  Rec- 
oS  asTt  clea'rly  explains  the  ob3ectives  o 
s  752  and  lists  those  groups  who  sought 
fnactment  of  the  legislation.  I  only  want 
to^mSient  that  while  allegations  have 
Sc^^de  as  to  this  legislation  bem- 
Se  so^iesult  of  activity  by  the  Amen- 
Sn  tmcWng  associations,  such  are  not 
Xecras  is'explicitly  noted  by  the  edi- 
tortal  writer  of  Traffic  World . 

Co-ops  and  Somx  Good  Legisi-ativx 
Cooper  ATTON 

^  r%x!"t:  c^jsU/'r -n'gtkired! 

rfn^drglsfatl^orkn^^  ^l-^^l^-^^^, 

^nunel  '^d  'apprSv^   Without    amend- 
SLnt  ?hut  not  Without  so-e^  v-o<^  opposl- 

VT  \°5^*L'I  ^^50^r^e'^Hous'e^  -t^  fol 
;^'  on  a-  r^UcIu.  was  272  to  106^) 
^^ffmie  of  S.  752  as  sent  to  the  President 
^■•a  b  11  to  .miend  sections  203(b)  (5)  and 
220  of  the  interstate  commerce  act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  was 
iSuced  by  senators  Magnuson  (D- 
Wash  )  and  Lausche  (D-O.) . 

Enjoyable  and  enlightening  Infoi^atlon 
about  S.  752  appears  on  pages  21«1  _o  -1467. 
inclusive,  of  the  July  16  Issue  of  the  Con- 
LS^ONAx,  RECOHD.  ,The  time  of  ad  oum- 
ment  of  the  House  ses.slon  on  July   15  was 

"fiefo'^rra  review  in  part,  of  the  House 
disct^Ton  of  the  bill  Is  ^^^^'^^^J^^^ 
however  recognition  and  appropriate 
pr^dlts  should'be  given  to  the  leaders  o. 
?he  organizations  that  by  statesmanlike  and 
c^I^7atlve    etrort^-includlng    the    effectu- 


•itlon     of     reasonable     compromises     where 
dlermg   points   of    view    cat.sed    objections 
^   the   bill   to   arls^put   enough    "steam 
^hind  the  bill  to  cause  final  Congressional 
^tlon  to  be  taken  on  It  in  n^^-July    when 

ihe  chances  for  Its  <»n*'''^t'^^'°°  ,^^„^^^ 
House  before  adjournment  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress.  Second  Session,  had  grown  dUn. 
special  praise  is  due  the  agrlculturtU  orga- 
nizations that,  together  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  helped  very  materlaU> 
to  push  the  bill  toward  enactment  .The 
National  Council  of  Formers  Cooperatives, 
the  National  Grange,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  and  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  _^_^ „ 

\Uo  supporting  the  bill  to  restrict    oo-op 
trticklng     were     the     Interstate     Commerce 
Commission,   the   American  Trucking   Asso- 
ciations,  the   Railway   Labor   Executives   As- 
sociation   the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads   the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners,  the  Grain  and 
Peed     Dealers     National     Association,     the 
Miller's      National      Federation,      and      the 
Eastern   IndusUlal   Traffic   League.   Working 
m    collaboration    with    practically    all    thoee 
groups  and  assisting  In  effecting  the  neces- 
sary -meetings  of  the  minds"  where  differ- 
ences  of  opinion   might  have   hindered   the 
progress  of   the   legislation   was   the  Trans- 
portation .Association  of  America. 

The  bill  would  have  been  stalled,  of  course, 
without  strong  support  from  the  chairmen 
of   tl'.e   Senate   .md   House   "commerce   com- 
mittees"—Senator     Magnu.son     and     Repre- 
sentative Staggers   (D-W    Va,).  Mr,  Staggers 
Iiroved  to  be  a  highly  capable  and  effective 
champion    of    the    bill    at    the    time    when 
his    supp>^rt    of    it    was    needed    most^the 
night  of  July  15,  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Some  of  'he  most  forceful  help  he  received 
in  that  debate  was  provided  by  Representa- 
tive  Springer    (R-Ill.).  Mr.   Springer  stated 
brleflv   and   concisely   the   situation   the   blU 
is  designed  to  correct  and  what  those  cor- 
rective steps  are. 

-As  the  law  now  stands,"  he  told  hl.=  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  ".igrlcultural  coopera- 
tives qualifying  for  such   designation  under 
the  agricultural  marketing  act  may  haul  up 
to  half   of   the  tonnage  in   their  truck.s  for 
non-members.    Not    included    In    this    non- 
member  traffic  are  hauls  made  under  contrr^ct 
to  the  federal  government,  which  consist  of 
munitions  and  other  defense  Items.  The  re- 
sult of  this  has  been  some  highly  questlor.- 
■ible  practices  wherein  cooperatives  of  doubt- 
ful bcnm  fides  carry  very  httle  of  their  own 
freight  and  ver^-  much  for  Uncle  Sam.  This 
ylolates   the    intent   and    in   many    iristances 
•he  letter  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Legitimate  farmer 
cooperatives  have  been  concerned  about  the 
ultimate  effect  of  these  gray  area  operations 
on  their  clearly  legitimate  operations.  Regu- 
lated  carriers,   duly    certified   by   ICC.    have 
been  concerned.  ..." 

Five  objectives  of  S.  752  were  then  spo^i^.ed 
by  Mr.  Springer.  He  said  the  bill  would  do 
these  things: 

"1    .Mlow  farmer  'co-ops'  to  haul  up  to  Id 

per   cent    of    their    total    tonnage   interstate 

^or  non-members  In  the  r.on-exempt  freight. 

-2.    Goverrunent    hauling    is    non-niember 

hauling. 

•■3  A  trucker  prcix^sine  to  do  :.or.-mem- 
ber  haullne  must  notify  ICC  In  advance. 

■■4  Forbid  an  association  to  haul  more 
for  others— general  freight  and  exem.pt  com- 
bined— than  it  does  for  Itself. 

■•5,  Require  inspection  by  ICC  upon  de- 
mand " 

Representative  Dir.gell  <  D-Mlch  .  ■.-.-..ice  ..n 
'"-erest'ng  presentation  .\s  a  supporter  o.  the 
bir    -n  the  cor.rse  of  the  House  rlebate, 

-If  there  1-^  anvthlns  that  I  would  assume 
that  a  farm  co-op'  was  not  to  do,"  he  said. 
-It  IS  to  haul  .ammunition  for  -he  U.S.  go\- 
ernmen'-   Tliat  Is  what  the  fuss  is  about,  ,     . 

Tl-e  Defense  Department,  he  said.  Is  trying 
to  "^lav  fcxitsv  with  a  bunch  of  people  call- 
In*  themselves  farm  cooperatives  when  th-y 
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hf  actually  In  the  basln««  of  hauling  am- 
munition." he  added  that  'this  la  a  situa- 
tion which  la  highly  regreiuble." 

Juat  before  Mr  Dlngell  made  those  remarka. 
Mr  Staggers  Indicated  that  he  la  not  at  all 
sympathetic  with  the  Defease  Department's 
uae  of  the  trucking  services  of  so-called 
•farm  co-ope  "  Replying  to  a  colleague's  ques- 
tion fttX)ut  use  of  "co-op  tnjcklng"  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army.  Mr   Staggers  said: 

".  .  .  They  want  to  get  everything  aa  dirt 
cheap  aa  they  can,  however  It  might  be  l-et 
them  use  the  certincated  haulers  of  this  na- 
tion If  they  want  something  hauled,  and  they 
can  get  the  Job  done  and  they  can  »?et  r.  done 
efficiently.  I  say  that  when  they  cannot  use 
It  [a  transportation  service!  properly,  they 
should   go  and   get   a   certificated    hauler  " 

Those  words.  Mr  Staggers.  entlUe  you  to 
acclaim  that  should  include,  at  the  very 
least,  three  ••yea-rahs,"  a  "sls-boom-bah  " 
and  a  tcast  drunk  to  the  f.ine  of  He  c  a.  J.:..> 
Oood  Fellow  " 

NATION\\L  HOLIDAYS 

Mr  MINISH.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unammaufi  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks »(rthis  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
f\rst  acts  as  a  newly  elected  Member  of 
Concres.>  in  1963  was  the  introductiin 
of  legislation  to  declare  Columbus  Day 
a  national  holiday  Since  my  mother  and 
both  paternal  and  maternal  grandpar- 
ents were  born  Ln  Italy,  this  has  been  a 
caiLse  of  especial  appeal  to  me,  although, 
of  course,  the  fame  of  Columbus  is  the 
proud  possession  of  .^11  Am.encans  It  was, 
therefore,  an  occasion  of  deep  happi- 
ness when  on  June  28  the  President 
signed  into  law  the  act  desiiitnating  the 
second  Monday  in  October  as  a  national 
holiday  to  be  called  Columbus  Day  The 
bill  also  provides  that  three  of  our  na- 
tional holidays  will  be  celebrated  on  Mon- 
day: Washington's  Birthday  on  the  third 
Monday  in  February- :  Memorial  Day  on 
the  last  Monday  in  May;  and  Veterans' 
Day  on  the  fourth  Monday  In  October 

The  bill  takes  effect  on  January  1. 
1971.  State  legislat'ures  will  thus  have 
time  to  act  for  observances  in  local  gov- 
ernment offices  and  in  private  employ- 
ment. 

A  pen  used  by  the  President  in  sign- 
ing this  momentous  bill,  which  he  gra- 
ciously gave  me.  will  always  be  a  treas- 
ured memento  of  a  significant  event  in 
American  history  As  the  President  stated 
at  the  signing  ceremony; 

It  13  fitting  now  that  we  give  national  ex- 
pression to  our  faith  In  the  .spirit  of  dlscoverv 
embodied  bv  this  great  idventurer  This  new 
hollU.iy  wl.l  henceforth  honor  one  of  our 
rinest  and  most  cherished  national  charac- 
teristics— our  ability  to  live  and  work  to- 
get.Ter.  men  and  women  of  all  national 
origins,  as  one  united  and  progressive  nation. 

Despite  the  particular  pride  of  Amer- 
icans of  Italian  heritage  m  the  first  im- 
migrant from  Italy,  I  should  stress  that 
the  legislation  adopted  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  calls  for  the 
observance  of  Columbus  Day  each  year 
as  "a  day  for  honoring  the  Umted  States 
as  a  nation  of  immigrants." 

As  a  symbol  of  courage,  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  America,  as  an  inspiration  to 


the  millions  of  Americans  of  both  Italian 
descent  and  non-Italian  descent,  who 
came  to  this  country  in  search  of  new 
opportunity  and  to  contribute  to  the 
Nation's  development.  Columbus  is  truly 
a  hero  of  all  Americans. 

By  commemorating  the  momentous 
voyage  of  Columbus  to  the  New  World, 
we  are  paying  f.ttlng  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age and  determinatioh  which  enabled 
generation  after  generation  of  immi- 
grants from  all  lands  to  broaden  their 
horizons  in  search  of  new  hope  and  a 
renewed  afflrniation  of  freedom.  The 
strength  of  our  Nation  has  been  built 
from  many  groups  from  many  lands  As 
America's  first  truly  great  poet  wrote 
over  a  century  ago: 

We  are  not  merely  a  niitli  n.  but  a  nation  of 
nations 

Each  has  made  a  vital  and  unique  con- 
tribution to  our  culture  and  our  indus- 
trial and  economic  progress,  but  none 
has  contributed  more  than  the  sons  and 
daughters  uf  Italy  from  the  earliest  days 
of  our  Republic  to  the  present  From  the 
American  War  fur  Independence  to  today 
men  of  Italian  blood  have  served  with 
valor  and  honor  in  the  defense  of  the 
principles  which  brouRlit  their  forebears 
to  these  shores  In  politics,  government, 
the  arts,  science,  music,  business — in 
ever>'  profession  and  occupation— Amer- 
icans with  fine  Italian  names  play  a  dis- 
tinguished role 

The   superb    record   of   the   men   and 
women    who    migrated    from    Italy    and 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in  build- 
mg  our  great  Nation  was  recognized  in 
the  reforms  written  into  our  immigration 
policy    m    1965     It    was    my    honor    to 
sponsor  the  Immi^^ration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1965  which  replaced  the  infamous 
national   oriKins   quota   system    with   a 
policy  more  consonant  with  our  demo- 
cratic principles.  Instead  of  the  archaic, 
self-defeating    and    discruninatory    na- 
tional origms  system,  emphasis  was  laid 
on  the  humanitarian  policy  of  reuniflca- 
tions    of    families    and    the    pragmatic 
policy  of  obtaining  skills  beneficial  to  our 
Nation.  Under  this  landmark  act  count- 
less numbers  of  families  have  been  re- 
united but  unfortunately  a  few  nations 
which  had  unreasonably  low  quotas  un- 
der the  old  system  still  have  huge  back- 
logs of  visa  applications  from  brothers 
and  sisters  of  citizens.  In  the  case  of 
Italy,  there  are  over  100.000  on  the  wait- 
ing list,  many  datint;  as  far  back  as  1955. 
Many   of   our   colleagues.   Mr,   Speaker, 
have,  as  I  do,   relatives  or  constituents 
who  have  looked  forward  for  years  to  a 
reunion  witii  lovtd  ones  Their  hopes  were 
raised  by  the  enactment  of  the  new  act 
only  to  be  crumbled  again  by  the  im- 
possibility of  cleaning  up  the  backlog  of 
applications     that     have     accumulated 
under   the   national   origins   quota   sys- 
tem.  In  order  to  allay   this  distressing 
situation.  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
admit  outside  of  any  quota  limitations 
the  brothers  and  sisters  of  citizens  who 
are  beneficiaries  of  petitions  filed  prior 
to    December    1,    1965.    My    proposal    is 
surely  m  the  spirit  of  the  1965  reform  law 
and  will  carry  forward  more  effectively 
its  promise  of  equal  consideration  and 
justice  for  all  persons  .seeking  admission 
to  our  land.   Let  us  perfect  the  policy 
which  governs  the  oldest  theme  in  our 


Nation's  history,  the  history  of  a  nation 
of  immigrants,  from  tlie  arrival  of 
Columbus  until  today. 

All  Americans — whether  first  or  sixth 
generation— are  grateful  for  the  privilege 
of  living  here,  are  proud  of  the  country 
that  is  our  magnificent  heritage,  and 
proud,  too,  of  the  ancestral  lands  we 
claim.  America,  despite  the  defects  and 
injustices  that  mar  our  society,  is  still 
the  best  hope  of  the  world,  still  beckons 
m.en  and  women  possessing  the  courage, 
faith  and  strength  exemplified  by 
Columbus  who  seek  new  horizons,  new 
opportunities.  The  ancestors  of  all  of  us 
who  migrated  to  these  shores  created 
a  sicietv  rettertinu  man's  mo.st  cherished 
ideals.  Today,  m  this  fateful  year  of  1968. 
It  behooves  each  of  us  to  do  our  share 
to  keep  this  the  land  to  which  many  will 
want  to  come  and  none  will  want  to  leave. 
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will  simply  be  converted  from  one  area 
to  a  more  desirable  area  with  little  or 
no  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  LAND 

Mr  REINECKE.  Mr  SpeaKer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  exiimd  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  help 
solve  several  significant  problems  that 
we  face  today.  Specifically  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Government  sell 
out  of  Its  land  inventory  of  some  770 
million  acres  an  amount  of  land  value 
equal  to  the  cost  of  the  land  acquired  for 
any  reason. 

To  the  city  planners — this  means  that 
land  taken  off  the  tax  rolls  of  his  county 
due  to  Federal  procurement  will  be  re- 
placed in  equal  value  and  hence  ap- 
proximately equal  tax  base  will  be  added 
back  onto  the  tax  rolls.  If  the  land  is  not 
available  in  the  immediate  tax  Jurisdic- 
tion, then  the  bill  Instructs  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  dispose  of  land  in  the  same 
State  first  and  only  another  State  as  a 
last   resort. 

To  the  conservation-minded  citizen 
this  bill  offers  the  possibility  of  solving 
the  massive  financial  problem  of  fund- 
ing the  authorizations  for  new  national 
parks,  national  recreation  areas,  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  other  Uke  purposes. 
Essentially  this  proposal  will  provide  an 
automatic  safeguard  against  inflation 
which  has  stalled  the  progress  of  so 
many  fine  parks  and  recreational  areas. 

To  the  citizen  and  taxpayer — this  bill 
offers  relief  of  additional  taxation  by 
simply  .selling  off  some  of  the  land  assets 
which  are  presently  lying  doiTnant  but 
which  may  be  brought  into  realization 
and  true  value. 

Early  hearings  should  provide  recog- 
nition of  the  advantages  of  this  proposal. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  bUl 
in  no  way  duplicates  or  conflicts  with 
the  new  law  that  provides  up  to  $200,000,- 
000  from  offshore  revenues  to  be  placed 
in  the  Land  and  Water  Consen-ation 
Fund.  Revenues  from  sale  of  Federal 
property  will  be  placed  in  this  same  fund 
but  will  act  to  relieve  the  necessity  of 
using  offshore  revenues  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  placed  in  the  general  fimds  of 
the  Treasury  and  thus  the  land  assets 


RELIGION    AND    LAW,    THE 
UNIVERSAL  TWINS 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
•rom  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   PURCELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  recenUy 
I  became  aware  of  a  very  timely  and 
most    relevant    sermon    given    by    Dr. 
George  R.  Davis,  D.D.  to  the  employees 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  their  families  at  the  FBI's  Annual 
Vespers  Service.  Dr.  Davis  Is  both  an 
old  friend  of  mine  and  the  distinguished 
minister  of  the  National  City  Christian 
Church  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  commend  his  re- 
marks to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Dr    Davis,   in   his   sermon   "Religion 
and  Law,  the  Universal  Twins,"  adeptly 
iioints  out  the  great  importance  to  Amer- 
ica of  being  a  lawful  and  religious  so- 
ciety  In  these  times  when  some  of  our 
citizenr\-   would   spawn   their  confused 
^'oals  and  misdirected  ambitions  on  the 
rest  of  society.  Dr.  Davis"  message  rings 
out  as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  American 
:deal  of  nationhood.  Because  of  the  logic 
of   thi.s  message  and  the  definity  with 
which  it  is  delivered,  the  following  re- 
marks deserve  the  attention  of  all.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  include  Dr.  Davis"  sermon 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

RELIGION    AND    LaW,    THE    UNIVirRSAI.    TWINS 

(By  Dr.  George  Davis.  D.D.) 
I  know  nothing  I  have  looked  forward  to 
with  greater  Interest  during  the  seven  years 
of  my  mlnlstrv  than  this  serrtce.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  to  you  the  very  in- 
teresting and  impressive  experiences  which 
■lave  been  mine.  Many  of  them  I  never  antic- 
pat  ed  when  I  came  to  Washington.  I  am 
not  trying  to  curry  your  favor  by  telling  you 
!hat  my  anticipation  of  this  service  has  been 
the  most  rewarding. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  an  experience  I 
had  at  West  Point  some  months  ago.  Before 
I  went  into  the  first  of  the  three  services.  I 
■^ald  to  the  Chaplain,  one  of  the  officers,  "now 
vou  have  to  make  some  kind  of  introductory 
remark  to  these  men— these  are  high  type 
men  they  are  the  best  of  o\ir  young  men,  and 
I  don't  want  to  say  the  wrong  thing  In  the 
introduction  to  my  sermon  and  expressing 
to  them  my  appreciation."  The  Chaplain 
spoke  up  and  said.  "Well,  there's  one  thing 
vou  dare  not  tell  these  men  at  West  Point. 
Don't  tell  them  how  good  they  are.  They  al- 
ready know  that!" 

I'm  not  trying  to  curry  your  favor  but 
suggesting  to  you  that  it  Is  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  and  have  anticipated  this  service.  It 
arrows  out  of  the  fact  that  my  personal  com- 
mitment and  leading  up  to  this  message,  I. 
more  than  two  vears  ago.  along  with  a  good 
many  ministers,  made  a  two-fold  commit- 
ment. 

My  first  commitment  was  that  I  woiUd 
serve  the  historic  church  and  I  would  not 
join  that  group  of  ministers  and  lay  people 
who  spend  their  time  tearing  the  church 
apart.  My  loyalty  would  not  only  be  to  the 
invisible  perfect  church  which  does  not  exist 
on  earth  but  In  the  mind  of  God,  not  only  to 
that  Ideal  church  which  one  day  might  be 


accomplished  on  earth,  but  to  the  historic. 
Inadequate  and  evil  church  on  this  earth. 
The  church  made  up  of  inadequate  people 
like  all  of  us.  The  church  marred  by  Imper- 
fections. The  church  which  does  not  live  up 
to  all  goals  of  God.  The  church  and  history, 
as  we  know  it,  and  that  I  would  serve  and 
commit  myself  to  this  church  and  that  I 
would  not  become  a  part  of  the  group  seek- 
ing to  tear  it  apart  and  to  tear  it  out  of  his- 
tory as  Irrevelant  and  meaningless. 

My  second  commitment  was  that  I  would 
commit  myself  to  the  purposes  of  this  na- 
tion. That  as  I  looked  about  and  saw  the  al- 
ternatives— and  we  do  live  by  alternatives— 
I  could  see  no  other  land  on  earth,  and  this 
was  no  criticism  of  other  lands  or  other  peo- 
ples, I  could  see  no  other  land  on  earth  that 
oSered  more  opportunities  for  achieving  the 
human  dreams  of  God  on  earth  than  here. 
And  that  I  would  not  become  a  part  of  that 
destructive    element    which     would    create 
anarchy  and  would  lead  us  to  ruin  and  away 
from  the  possibility  of  achieving  the  goals 
we  hold  out  as  being  achievable  and  desirable 
to  achieve.  That  I  would  not  think  In  terms 
of  this  nation  as  an  ideal  place,  but  as  an 
alternative.  And  as  Winston  Churchill  said 
once  of  democracy,    'Democracy  Is  the  worst 
form  of  government  on  earth,  except  for  all 
the  other  forms."  And,  therefore,  as  the  best 
of  the  alternatives,  he  would  choose  democ- 
racy—not because  It's  perfect,  but  because 
it's  the  best  of  the  lot. 

So  my  commitment  was  made  to  the 
church  and  It  was  made  to  this  government. 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  anarchy  or  In  rioting 
or  in  excessive  dissent  or  In  the  repudiation 
of  law  and  order  or  by  destructive  tendencies 
within  the  nation  which  tend  to  tear  Its 
fibres  apart  that  we  could  exist  or  even 
achieve  the  goals.  It  Is  with  this  background 
that  I  have  anticipated — looked  forward— to 
a  service  with  a  group  of  men  and  women 
committed  to  law  and  order. 

Committed  not  only  because  you  believe 
In  upholding  law,  but  because  you  believe  we 
shall  never  achieve  the  goals  of  social  Jus- 
tice— that  we  shall  never  sustain  the  goals 
we  have  already  achieved — unless  we  can 
maintain  a  society  which  is  held  together  by 
obedience  to  the  law  and  that  includes  the 
bad  laws.  We  dare  not  come  to  the  place 
where  we  say  that  men  have  a  right  to  dis- 
tinguish unless  they  are  willing  to  pay  the 
penalty. 

I  maintain  that  if  a  man  wants  to  violate 
a  law,  he  has  that  privilege  If  he  Is  willing  to 
pay  the  penalty  but  within  a  free  society,  a 
man  does  not  have  the  right  to  violate  a  law. 
even  a  bad  one,  until  it  Is  changed  by  the 
proper  procedures  and  expect  to  get  away 
without  paying  the  penalty  of  the  violation 
of   that   law.   Even   Jesus   Christ,   when    the 
chips  were  down,  willingly  went  to  the  cross 
not  only  as  the  sacrificial  lamb  for  the  re- 
demption of  man  because  He.  too.  was  com- 
mitted to  the  obedience  of  laws.  He  was  will- 
ing to  go  to  the  cross  In  an  evil  generation 
for     an     evil     empire     and     His     Apostles 
were  committed  to  that.   And  even   though 
they     came     to     the     place     where     they 
violated    the    law.     they    were    willing    to 
suffer    the    penaltv    and    they    expected    no 
reservations   on   their   behalf.   The   subject, 
therefore,  that  I  have  called  your  attention  to 
Is  "Religion  and  Law.  the  Universal  Twins." 
Oood  religion  sustains  law  and  good  law  sus- 
tains religion.  And  our   fathers  were  com- 
mitted to  thU— the  fathers  of  this  democracy 
were  committed  to  the  separation  of  church 
and  state  but  they  were  committed  also  to 
sustaining  the  right  of  free  men  to  freely 
worship  or  that  every  man  could  have  that 
right  to  worship  and  have  It  protected  unless 
the  law  would  guarantee  that.  And  that  laws 
could  not  be  sustained  unless  under  the  laws 
you  put  the  guarantee  of  religion,  good  reli- 
gion— our   founding  fathers  knew  that.   It's 
been  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
natural  existence  from  the  very  beginning. 
And  this,  I  want  to  insist,  includes  the  bad 


laws.  A  man  who  maintains  that  If  a  law  Is 
bad  he  has  a  right  to  violate  It  and  escape 
the  penalty  does  not  understand  that  you 
cannot  pick  and  choose.  That  you  must  be 
committed  to  the  total  obedience  until  the 
laws  are  changed  through  the  proper  pro- 
cedures unless  yoi\  want  anarchy — unless 
you  want  to  destroy  a  system  In  which  it  Is 
possible  even  to  attain  social  Justice  or  to 
move  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
deeper  human  purposes  which  are  In  the 
hearts  of  men  to  accomplish. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  say  very  clearly,  defi- 
ance of  law  Is  never  good  religion.  Defiance 
of  law  is  never  good  religion!   The  Apostle 
Paul  declares  again  and  again  in  his  letters 
that  \uw<^  were  madf  u>r  evil  i)Poplp    He  says 
those  very  words.  He  said  a  good  man  never 
worries  about  a  law— its  the  bad  man  who 
worries  about  the  law.  Evil  men  worry  about 
laws.  Oood  men  will  uphold  the  law  even  If 
there  were  no  lawf-    Good  inen  will  re.=pond 
to   decencv  and  order   by   the  very  natural 
thing  that's  within  their  souls.  It  Is  only  bad 
men  who  have  to  be  compelled  to  obey  them. 
Defiance  of  law  is  never  good  religion  and  for 
us  to  come  to  the  place  in  this  country — 
and  in  some  areas  we  have  c-ome  to  It — the 
students   came    to   It    at    Columbia   umver- 
slty— they  came  to  It  first  at  Berkeley  Uni- 
versity— thev  have  come  to  It  all  over  this 
nation— that  the  defiance  of  the  law  some- 
times is  good  religion.  It  Is  never  good  reli- 
gion  according  to  the  precepts  of  the  New 
Testament ! 

In  the  second  place,  defiance  of  law  en- 
forcers Is  never  Chrlst-llke  Our  Bible  teaches 
that  we  are  to  pray  for  those  m  authority. 
And  If  we  are  to  pray  for  those  in  authority, 
then  we  are  to  respect  those  in  authority  and 
we  are  to  uphold  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
to  express  that  authority.  My  friends.  I  must 
say  to  you  quite  bluntly  that  If  I  have  to 
choose  between  a  little  police  brutality  and 
a  great  deal  of  criminal  brutality,  I'll  choose 
the    little   police    brutality.    One    can    never 
hope  that  vou  will  gather  together  a  group 
of  law  enforcement  individuals,  whether  It 
be  the  FBI  or  local  police  department,  with- 
out finding  within  those  eroups,  some  men 
who  have  no  response  to  decency.  Some  men 
who  have  no  character.  Some  men  who  will 
not  \1olate  principle.  But  across  this  land, 
we  have  an  element  of  criminality  that  be- 
comes so  dangerous  In  our  time  that  It  Is  un- 
safe   to    walk    the    sWeet&— unsafe    to    even 
think  about  walking!  Therefore.  I  must  re- 
peat vrtth  all  the  force  I  have,  though  I  never 
thought  ten  vears  ago  I'd  ever  make  such  a 
statement,  that  li  I  have  to  choose  between 
a  little  poUce  brutality  and  running  the  risk 
of  some  men  in  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies violating  laws  to  uphold  the  law.  I'll  take 
that  over  against  criminal  brutality  rtinnlng 
rampant  across  the  nation.  And  yet.  every- 
where   today,    if    anyone    violates    the    law. 
whether    It    be    the    students    at    Columbia 
University  or  at  Berkeley,  the  first  thing  you 
hear  is  police  brutellty.  Even  like  the  attack 
on  the  Pentagon!  And  some  of  his  force  Is 
pretended  and  dramatized  and  you  can  see 
that  It's  dramatized  so  that  it  will  appear 
that  the  police  are  brutal  when  they're  not 
really  brutal.  A  man  who  is  being  arrested 
so  behaves  that  it  appears  to  be  brutality. 
The    defiance    of    a    law    enforcer    Is    never 
Christ-like  when  we  are  to  pray  for  those  In 
authority.  And  the  third  fear  I  advocate  Is 
the  disregard  for  property.  It  is  not  to  show 
regard  for  persons. 

Now  from  the  beglnmng  of  our  history 
there  has  been  a  debate  going  on  between 
the  Hamiltonlan  philosophy  ia\d  the  Jeffer- 
sonlan  philosophy,  so  we  are  told.  The  phl- 
losophv  of  Hamilton  was  what  one  might  call 
propertv  rights.  The  philosophy  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  was.  as  one  might  say,  human 
rights.  And  vet  there  has  never  been  any 
real  quarrel  between  Hamilton  and  Jefferson. 
These  men  were  related  with  our  founding 
fathers  in  bringing  into  being  the  kind  of 
land  and  sj-^tem  we  have.  There  was  never 
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re.illv  ,inv  <reai  quarrel  It  was  only  looking 
It  vw..  slcleu  ot  a  coin  property  ind  p*r»ons. 
And  «)  UKlay  when  we  tiad  otir  not*  recently 
III  Wa«hlngt«n  ^irt  people  •ell  me  Us  better 
U)  .et  -Jxe  property  tjurn  dnwn  than  It  l«  to 
lii;l  persons— this  sounds  ijood.  and  basically. 
It  ;s  '-rje  But  If  v<ni  ever  surrender  t*j  uhe 
principle  that  property  Is  not  valuable,  then. 
in  the  lonn  run  you  surrender  the  belief  that 
persons   »re  valuable 

Di.sreK<ird  for  property  does  not  show  re- 
gard for  jiersor.s    m  the  loni;  run 

?>o  m  the  Lord  Je«us  Chrljst,  this  man  dc>«« 
not  live  bv  bread  il.'nt-  The  most  important 
word  In  that  sentence  is  "alone."  He  doe* 
not  live  without  bread  He  may  not  live  by 
bread  iilone,  but  he  does  not  live  without 
breiid  do  Jesus  placed  the  emphasU  both 
upon  the  phvsicil  .wid  the  spiritual  .■Knd 
here  *-e  see  \  rlne  i?athenni<  t*'«5ether  in  the 
New  Testament  teachluifs  of  Christ  physical 
.-vnd  spirit  »o  t^)  -^peak  Dl.sre(?ard  f  >r  prr>p- 
ertv--tlie  riRht  of  people  vo  iwn  proper".— 
the  .-ight  of  people  to  ptweew  property  — the 
r'.K.nt  >f  people  to  expect  prote<-tlon  of  prop- 
erty If  this  !s  n('t  regarded  ^•ventuallv  re- 
spect for  people  wlU  io  If  you  do  not  respect 
th.it  which  belongs  to  a  man,  you  w.111  not 
lurTR  -esi^)ect  the  man  xho  possesBes  that 
whtrh  bslwntfs  to  him  This  Is  not  only  cood 
law — lt'3  ijo-id  rellRlon 

t  for  one  .tm  :iot  if  that  srroup  who  like 
to  talk  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  No 
one.  more  than  I  .us  .i  minister  some  .ears 
ago  became  more  disgusted  than  I  did  with 
McCarthytsm.  That  is,  going  about  the  land 
pointing  .t  finger  it  everv-one  you  suspect  and 
dubbing  him  Communist  or  Communist- 
front  But  there  !s  m  equal  danger  .\nd  that 
IS  the  danger  of  not  icnowlng  that  there  Is  a 
radical  revolutionary  Communist  i-onspiracy 
.11  work  In  our  w,rt-ld  ind  even  in  )ur  nation. 
There  :sn  t  any  question  '.n  my  mind  that  ail 
the  radlcivl  revolutlonarv  m.'vements  going 
on  in  nir  time,  if  nut  created  bv  C;-mmu- 
nlsm  have  been  used  bv  and  -aken  --.er  by 
Communism  I  i>ellpve  thl.s  and  I  du  ii't  ^^ay 
this  caaually 

The  revolu'irin-Hry  wav — this  may  be  added 
to  that — even  if  thu  were  not  so.  then  we 
learri  fairlv  well  from  the  time.-,  because  the 
Communist  -J?  ly  is  to  :lefy  ;aw  It  .s  to  reate 
^-infusion  It  is  to  create  disrespect  It  Is  to 
-et  3ne  mar.  i>:alnst  mother — one  order 
igHinst  another — one  svstem  ittalh't  moth- 
er— .jne  group  ai^.ilnst  another  .■Vnd  wherever 
yuu  :cx)k  today  .icross  this  '.and  .u;d  the  world. 
the  radicii  revolutionary  movement  .s  in  full 
swin^;  These  .ire  'he  •ac'lcs  Whether  they 
ire  Communist  r  not.  we  have  learned  fair- 
lv well  from  them. 

Therefore,  wherever  I  so  with  Ml  the  power 
I  hfive  It  my  C'  mm.ind,  I  *m  pleiid;n>;  and 
•ir^ing  men  if  we  want  this  ;ystem  "o  endure, 
If  we  want  to  attain  the  i;o.ii3  of  socla.  Jus- 
•ue  that  we  plead  for.  we  must  maintain  law. 
We  must  h.^ve  irder  We  muit  not  have 
marchy  Therefore,  when  I  said  to  you  I 
anticipated  this  privilege.  It  may  sound  like 
currying  your  'avor  I  c-annot  imagine  any 
iH'oup  of  people  in  a  more  essentui.  produc- 
tive and  important  profession  than  'he  one 
yju  ire  m  today  For  If  vou  fall  md  the 
private  police  forces  fail  .^nd  'he  Individual 
.-ommunlty  police  forces  fall  e'-erythlng  else 
will  go  down  the  drain  with  that  failure. 
There  Is  no  more  important  Job-  not  even 
the  mlnl5ter  ^tandlni?  in  'he  pulpit— not  e'.en 
the  sacred  music-  not  even  the  public  -ichool 
teachers  because  If  aw  j  les  down  the  drain, 
schools  i;o  down,  churches  ^o  down,  music 
?o»s  down  -ulture  ?oes  down  -everything 
C>«s  d 'wn  :f  anarchy  '-omes  There  is  no 
more  important  profession  In  this  land  today 
than  the  profession  f  law  enforcement  or 
the  'Containment  of  criminality 

I  believe  m  the  sacredne-s  ■'.'  profession. 
Those  of  U3  who  are  Protest in-s  believe  In 
the  priesthood  of  il!  believers  The  Roman 
Catho.icB  really  believe  this  too    And  grow- 


mtj  out  of  UiLs  Is  the  sacredness  jf  all  pro- 
reaalona  Now  whatever  a  man's  profeaalon  Is. 
If  It  la  legitimate.  If  It  contributes  U}  human 
wellbelog.  If  It  Is  A  part  >f  the  total  picture 
which  adds  up  to  the  total  wellbelni^  •<'.  all. 
then  It  Is  legitimate  and  it  Is  sacred — be- 
cause I  believe  your  pri.tfs.sl,pn  Is  -so  esseiui  il 
then  I  believe  you  .ire  In  a  , acred  profession 
and  indeed  you  dare  never  look  upon  It  as 
beln«  secular  Y.'U  dare  never  look  upon  It 
as  beln,;  just  i  Job  paid  tor  by  the  United 
.States  .{overnment-  you  dare  never  look  up- 
on It  as  Ju.<t  another  occupation  to  which 
you  go  each  day — you  look  upon  It  .is  a 
sacred  i-ommltment  under  CkkI  The  reason 
I  had  these  long  passages  of  scripture  read 
this  ifterniKia  w.\s  n  )t  because  I  Intended 
to  elab«:)rate  upon  them,  and  they  were  so 
beautifully  readi  but  to  remind  you  how 
much  law  there  is  .n  the  Bible  whether  vou 
turn  •-'<  'he  Old  Testament  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  or  -he  Fifth  Chapter  of 
Matthew  in  the  New  Testament  with  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  The  Bible  Is  hlled  with 
laws  of  ail  kinds  The  writers  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Qixl  who  inspired  the  Bible  knew 
that  when  law  goes  — all  ^oes  And  unless  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  live  within  law.  they  can- 
not attain  their  skoals 

Now,  that  pLaces  upon  you  some  k;reat  re- 
sp^inslbillty  If  your  profession  Is  sacred  and 
essential,  and  I  believe  It  Is,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing to  sain  from  you  because  vour  particular 
■ir  >fessi^in  is  me  In  which  you  can':  curry 
favor  There  are  some  people  you  can  curry 
their  favor — but  not  yours!  You  are  so  com- 
mitted. It  couldn't  be  curried  Tfou  know  all 
the  :ns  and  ou'j  You  know  all  the  lanzuage 
You  know  all  the  pretense  One  couldn't 
curry  your  favor  But  because  it  is  so  essen- 
tial, then  upon  you  rests  obllgaUons. 

First  of  all.  your  basic  character  If  there 
must  be  character  anywhere,  beyond  even 
The  character  of  the  teaching  profession,  be- 
vond  the  character  of  the  preaching  pro- 
fession, beyond  the  character  of  any  pro- 
'ession.  It  must  be  In  the  profession  of  those 
people  who  have  to  do  with  sustaining  and 
upholding  law  That  means  vou  I  cannot 
think  of  any  people  who  carry  upon  them- 
selves the  point  of  ch.iracter  ind  I  am  grate- 
ful to  God  that  you're  there  When  it  was  my 
privilege  to  walk  through  the  FBI  on  a  tour 
again  for  the  f^rst  time  after  a  jiiood  many 
vears  and  saw  the  efficiency  of  the  operation 
\nd  saw  upon  the  wall  the  .solution  of  the 
rimes  tor  which  vou  have  been  responsible 
and  vour  work.  I  have  been  glad  you  were 
•here  .\nd  when  vou  were  being  criticized 
and  when  you  viere  being  torn  .ipart,  at  night 
I  often  expressed  to  God  my  thanks  that  you 
were  there 

It  was  my  privilege  more  than  a  year  .igo 
to  hive  a  brief  Journey  on  a  Polaris  sub- 
marine We  were  submerged  for  Just  a  brief 
time  and  when  I  thought  of  that  Polaris  sub- 
marine .md  the  miny  others  we  have  und  the 
dedicated  men  sailing  60  days  at  a  time  be- 
neath the  oceans  of  the  world.  I  go  to  bed 
each  night  grateful  those  men  are  there 

.\nd  once  I  was  privileged  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  .Strategic  Air  Command 
and  thifs  being  limited  now  And  I  knew 
that  while  I  was  sleeping  peacefully,  that 
men  were  flying  over  the  l.md  and  .iver  all 
the  -e.is  md  that  I  could  sleep  and  that  I 
am  free  because  these  men  were  there  I 
became  grateful   and   I  am  grateful 

So  much  rests  upon  you  In  terms  of  char- 
acter, dedication,  and  faith,  .^nd  if  It  isn't 
too  personal,  may  I  therefore,  call  you  to 
•he  altar  of  Ood  In  personal  commitment 
May  I.  this  day,  ask  of  each  of  you — an  ugt-iit 
or  whatever  your  resp<jnsiblllty  la  within  your 
organlzatlon--'hat  before  you  leave  "Ms 
place,  vou  will  recommit  yourself  upon  'he 
altar  of  Ood— not  to  a  job — not  to  a  secul.ir 
profession — but  'o  a  sacred  commitment 
under  Ood  For  whatever  we  hold  dear  In  this 
nation  and  it  Is  not  to  fall  apart  nnd  the 
goals  are  ever  to  be  attained.  If  you  fall,  we 


:..;1  And  where  you  fall,  we  fall  Let  no  ui;e 
lead  you  astray  .it  this  point  Let  no  one  d..— 
Illusion  yo\i  .it  this  ;«-vint  This  is  the  1.  v 
truth  I  believe  it  with  all  the  commitment 
■  f  my  soul  May  the  Ixjrd  bless  you.  mav  He 
Keep  you.  and  mav  He  Mistaln  vou 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  iinaiiunous  con.s€nt,  leave  of  ab- 
■sencf  Nvas  ^'ranted  to: 

Mr  AuAM.s.  for  Aut^ust  2.  1968.  on  ac- 
count of  otHclal  bu.slness. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for 
August  1.  3.  and  September  3.  4.  5,  6,  7. 
1968.  on  account  of  official  business  in 
district. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent.  i)ermlssi.Dn  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
lieretolore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Olsen.  for  30  minutes,  today;  to 
revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  I  at  the  request  of  Mi- 
MATsrNAOA'.  for  60  minutes,  today;  aii.1 
to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighan  'at  the  request  of  Mi. 
MATSUNACAt  for  10  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  'Vanik.  for  10  minutes,  on  August  - 
19681  .uid  to  revise  and  extend  his  i'- 
marks  and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

iTlie  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ZwACH>  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ' 

Mr.  Halpern.  for  30  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  for  30  minutes. 
today, 

Mr.  Randall,  for  30  minutes,  i-n 
August  LV 

Mr.  Pollock  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wyatt'.  for  15  mLnute.«.  today;  to  revi -e 
and  rxtend  Iv.s  iemari:s  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  ;o 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  DuLSKi  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Pflly  and  to  include  an  editorial 
prior  to  the  passage  of  H.R,  11618. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  'at  the  re- 
q'lest  of  \\v  McMillan'  imm.ediater 
after  the  conference  report  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Harsha  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan) immediately  after  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill. 

Mr.  Pepper  immediately  prior  to  the 
vot^on  the  bill  H.R.  11618. 

Mr  Ryan  prior  to  the  passage  of  House 
Re.solution  1239. 

Mr.  Olsen  prior  to  the  passage  '  : 
Hou.se  Resolution  1239. 

Mr.  Fountain  to  revise  and  extend  hi:- 
remarks  prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R.  157.57 


AanHst  },  liKiS 

,The  following  Members   tat  the  re 
quest  of  Mr.  Zwach  )  and  to  include  ex 

traneous  matter:  i 
Mr.  Curtis  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Stficer  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.   SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Utt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr   FiNO 

Mr.  Horton  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel, 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  GOODELL. 

Mr.  'Wydler. 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Gurney. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Halpern  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr    AsHBRooK  111  two  instances. 

Mr  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  'Wylie. 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

•  The  following   Members   lat  the  re- 
(;uest  of  Mr.  Matsunaga»  and  to  include 
txlraneous  matter: ) 
Mr   PoDELL  in  three  instances. 
Mr.     Long     of     Maryland     in     three 
instances. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St    Onge  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Ottincer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    Andrews    of    Alabama    in    two 
instances. 

Mr  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  ASHMORE, 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  RoYBAL  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  MiNisH  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  three 
.nstances. 
Mr.  Fraser  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  McCarthy  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Helstoski. 
Mr.  Gallagher. 
Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.    O'Hara    of    Michigan    in    three 

instances. 
Mr     Green    of   Pennsylvania    in    two 

.nstances. 
Mr.   Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania   m  two 

instances. 

Mrs.  Mink  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Friedel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.    Morris    of    New    Mexico    in    six 
1  »^  c  to  n  c  G  s 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Carey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Scheuer  in  four  instances. 

Mr    Holland  in  two  instances. 

Mr     Murphy    of    New    York    in    two 
instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  t'wo  instances. 

Mrs.  Kelly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kornegay  in  two  instances. 
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Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Brademas  in  10  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows  i 

S.  1534.  An  act  to  amend  the  Street  Read- 
justment Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  so 
as  to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  to  close  all  or  part  of  a  street  road 
highway,  or  alley  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  an  approved  redevelopment  or 
urban  renewal  plan,  without  regard  to  the 
notice  provisions  of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker : 

H  R.  15387.  An  act  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  disciplinary 
action  against  employees  in  the  postal  field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  in  such 
service  In  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  16086.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  25.  1959  (73  Stat,  420).  pertaining  to 
the  afTalrs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annomiced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  cf 
the  following  titles : 

S.  1166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  .Secreuiry 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  su^nd- 
ards  for  the  transportation  of  natural  and 
other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

S.  2060.  An  act  to  amend  section  503 (fi  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  a  period 
for  5  years  the  authorization  to  make  appro- 
priations for  allocations  and  grants  for  the 
collection  and  publication  of  documentary 
sources  significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 


BILLS   PRESENTED   TO   THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Adnftnistration.  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  and  a  .ioint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

On  July  31,  1968: 

H.R.  2281,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwayne 
C.  Cox  and  William  D.  Martin; 

H.R.  6195.  An  .act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Ballnas  and  Lee  Balinas: 

H.R.  6655.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
Jane  Orlooki: 

H.R.  8391.  An  act  for  the  relief  >f  .\del 
Lessert  Bellmard.  Clement  Lesscrt  jL>spphlnc 
Gonvil  Pappan.  Julie  Gonvll  Pappan.  Pelacic 
Gonvil  Franceour  de  Aubri,  Vlctore  Gonvll 
Pappan.  Marie  Gonvil,  Latlechc  Gonvil,  Lculs 
Laventure.  Elizabeth  Carvnnau  Vertifclle 
Pierre  Carbonau,  Loulp  Joncas,  Basil  Joncas. 
James  Joncas.  Elizabeth  Datcherute.  Joseph 


Butler.  William  Rodger.  Joseph  Cole  four 
children  of  Ciclli  Compare  and  Joseph 
James,  or  the  heirs  of  any  who  may  be 
deceased; 

H  R  9098.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
of  the  Badlands  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  authorize  ex- 
changes of  land  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
Oplala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  9391.  An  act  to  amend  section  :n6(a) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code: 

HR.9606  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H.R  10213.  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
approved  June  19,  1934  (48  Stat.  1125i: 

H.R  10321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Claudette  C.  Donahue; 

H.R  10327  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
J.  Falardeau,  Irva  G  Franger.  Betty  Klem- 
cke.  Wlneta  L  Welburn  :uid  Enimn  L.  Mc- 
Neil, all  individuals  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Tex  ; 

HR,  10915,  An  act  to  amend  .section  202 
of   the  Agricultural   Act  of   1956; 

HR  11026  A  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 15,  1960.  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing and  enhancing  recreational  opportuni- 
ties and  improving  the  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 
prams  at  rp^er^  :itions  cfivered  by  ,^ald  ^ict 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  11:381  An  .ict  for  the  relief  cf  E  L 
Townley,  Otis  T  Hawkins  ;,nd  Loo  T 
Matotis: 

HR  12119  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
M,  Hepworth: 

HR  14167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lydla 
M    Parslev; 

HR  15189  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions fr.r  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Dei)artnipnt   of  Commerce; 

HR  l.'i864  .\n  act  to  ]irov;dP  f'-'t  the  op- 
er.Uion  of  the  William  Lanper  Jewel  Bear- 
ing Plant  at  RoUa.  N.  D:-.k  ,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HR  16913  .A.n  act  makine  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  .Aenctilture  and  re- 
lated aeencips  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
.!unp  M    1969.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  17903.  An  act  mnkine  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  re- 
.sources  cievelopmcnt.  Includlne  certain  civil 
lunctums  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  Panama  Canal  certain  agen- 
cies (if  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
.Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  dnal  Study 
Commission,  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission, Interstat.e  Commission  on  the  Poto- 
mac River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
t'.iorltv.  and  the  Water  Resources  Council, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for 
the  fisc.il  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
for  other  purpo.ses;    and 

H,    J     Res     1420    Joint   resolution    making 
containing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969.  and  for  other  purposes 
On    August     1.    1968: 
HR     lo48     An   act    for   theNqftftef   of   Mar- 
t;nn    Zublr;    Garcia; 

HR  313fl  An  act  to  ;.uthon.-'e  the  Secre- 
;arv  of  Commerce  to  make  a  sttidy  to  deter- 
mine the  advantiiees  and  disadvantages  of 
mceaseri  '.-.se  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
Uniied  States;  and 

HR,  15387  An  act  to  .amend  ':t'.e  39. 
United  States  Ctxle  to  provide  for  dlscipU- 
•larv  action  acaln.st  employees  In  the  postal 
iieUl  !-ervice  who  assault  other  employees  m 
such  service  In  the  performance  of  official 
duties,  and  for  other  inirposes. 


.A.DJOURNNrENT 


Mr.    MATSUNAGA,    Mr     Speaker.    I 
move  Ihat  the  House  do  now  ad.iourn. 
The  motion  \vas  aereed  to:  accordincly 
at  7  o'clock  and  '26  minute's  p.m.'.  un- 
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der  Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  ?Mday.  August 
2.  1968,  at  11  a  m 


EXECUTU'E  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

210J.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  US. 
Atomic  Energy  Commi&sion,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  to  eluninate  the  requirement 
for  a  finding  )f  practical  value  and  at)oU 
Ish  tne  distinction  between  commercial 
licenses  for  facilities  and  certain  research 
and  development  licenses  for  facilities. 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  taken  from 
the  Spt-akers  table  and  referred  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  ELner^y. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PITJ- 
LIC  BILL.S  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  mle  XUI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  DAWSON  Cjninuttee  un  Government 
Op^raUoas  Report  etiUtled  Operator  o!  Of- 
flce  jf  Education  vCoattlct  ol  Interest — Pro- 
posed Grant  for  Computerized  Classroom  i  " 
.33d  repijrt  by  trxe  committee  i  iRept  No. 
18341  Referred  to  '.he  Committee  oi  the 
Whole  House  on  the  otate  of  the  Union. 

Mr  H.\RDY  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices H  R  lrt673  A  bill  to  amend  :lUe  10, 
United  jtates  Code,  to  prescribe  he.alth  care 
cosi-iiiariag  .wrangements  for  certain  sur- 
viving dependeata.  .ir.d  far  other  purposes 
iRept  No  1833 »  Referred  to  the  Committee 
or  the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the 
Ualon. 

.Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Government 
Operation.^  Report  entitled  ■Government  Use 
of  Satellite  Communication?  1968  i34th  re- 
port by  the  .•ommittee)  iRept  No  1836 1 
Referred  to  :he  CommJttee  of  the  Whole 
House  -jn   the  State    >(  'he  Union. 

Mr     ROGERS    jf    P'.orida      C:mmittee    of 
conference   HR    13781    At;  i;t  -.o  .amend  title 
ri  of   the  Marine  Hei^.i.-ces    iud   Kr.i;lrieerl.';>? 
Development   .Ac;     >l    1966     Rept    No     1837 1 
Ordered  '.o  be  pr.a'ed 

Mr  BARING  Committee  on  Interior  and 
iMUlar  Affairs  H  R  13512  A  bill  to  designate 
the  Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness.  Willamette. 
Deschutes,  and  Mount  Hocxl  National  For- 
ests, In  the  State  of  Oregon;  with  amendment 
iRept  No  18381.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  .a  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  PURCELL  Committee  of  conference. 
H  R.  16363  An  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
products  Inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purp<oses  i  Rept.  No  1839 1  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr  KALXON:  Committee  on  Public  Works 
HR  4846  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that 
the  Issue  -.f  Just  compensation  may  be  tried 
by  a  Jury  in  any  case  involving  the  con- 
demnation of  real  property  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  with  amendment  i  Rept. 
No  1840)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House    >'.\  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  NATCHER  Committee  <.f  conference. 
HR  18706  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  'he  District  nf  Co- 
lumbia and  .ther  activities  chargeable  In 
whole  or  in  part  again.st  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  tlsc.ii  year  ending  June  30, 
19«».  and  for  other  purposes  Rept  No  1841) 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


PUBLIC   BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4    of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   CURTIS 
HR    19182    A   bill  to  .unend  the  farm  tax 
loss  provision  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Bv  Mr    MORTON 
H  R    19183    A  bill  to  establUh  the  quantity 
of   unprocessed   Umber  from  certain  Federal 
lands   which   may   t)e  sold  for  export  during 
the  calendar  yea-'s  1968  through  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  .md  Insular  Affairs 

H  R  19184  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
for  firemen  not  employed  bv  the  United 
States,  killed  or  Injured  in  the  performance 
of  duty  during  a  civil  disorder,  .ind  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  19185  A  bin  to  provide  certain  ben- 
efits lor  certain  employees  in  the  postal  held 
service  who  are  required  In  the  Interest  of 
the  Government  to  transfer  to  new  duty  sta- 
tions, to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

H  R.  19186  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<.>de  ai  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional Income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer 
or  spouse  who  has  had  u  laryngectomy,  to 
the  Conunlttee  '-n  Ways  and  Means 

HR  19187  A  bill  to  amend  the  public 
assistance  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  .issure  all  recipients  of  .such  assist- 
ance (in  conjunction  with  recent  .social  se- 
curity benent  increases  i  ,in  average  increase 
of  87  50  in  the  total  .imuunt  .>f  their  Income 
from  such  assistance  and  other  sources,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  JOHNSON  of  California 
H-R  19188  A  bill  to  authorize  the  .Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Cosumnes  River  dlvUlon, 
Central  Valley  project.  California,  and  for 
other  purpoees.  to  the  Ctimmittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .\Halrs 

By  Mr  MARSH 
H.R  19189  .\  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  C^xle  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  "f  an  armed  force  to  com- 
bat area  dutv  if  certain  relatives  <'f  such 
member  died  while  serving  In  the  .\rmed 
Forces  In  Vietnam,  to  the  Committee  t^n 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  OHARA  of  IlltnolB: 
H  R  19190  .\  bill  to  iussure  to  every  .Ameri- 
can a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  education,  free  from 
any  dlscntmnation  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  and  for  other 
purpose,  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.  BROT7.MAN: 
HR  19191  A  bin  to  lunend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  lor  owners  and 
employees  of  small  business  concerns  dis- 
placed or  injured  by  Federal  .>r  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing .ind  C'.irrency 

HR  19192  A  bill  to  provide  for  equitable 
acquisition  pracUcee,  fair  ixxnpensatlon.  and 
effective  relocaUon  assistance  In  real  p>rop- 
erty  acquisitions  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
'.Vorks. 

HR  19193  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C<xle  of  1954  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  more  equitable 
tremtment  i>f  per3»jns  affected  by  real  prop- 
erty acquljiltions  in  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  and  for  other  purpoees;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  ESCH 
HR.  19194  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1905.  relating  to  the  dumping  of 
certain  materials  Into  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  .Slates,  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works 

Bv  Mr   FALLON 
Hi*   19195    A  bill  to  amend  the  definition 
of  •metal  bearing  ores'  In  the  tariff  sched- 


ules of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr    FRASER: 
HR   19196    A  bin  to  amend  the  public  ns- 
slatance    provisions    of    the    Social    Securitv 
.\ct  to  assure  all  recipients  of  such  asslstiince 
in   conjunction   with   recent   social   security 
benefit    Increases)     an    average    Increase    vf 
J7  50   in   the   total   amount  of   their   Incone 
from  such   .uislstance   and   other  sources;    to 
the   Committee   on   Ways   and   Means. 
By   Mr    HANSEN   of   Idaho: 
HR   19197    A  bin  to  extend  the  provisions 
of   the    Commercial    Fisheries   Research   ui.d 
Development  .\ct  of  1964.  to  the  Commlf-e 
on   Merchant  Marine  and   Fisheries. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York; 
H  R  19198.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  clarilv 
the  1.1W  prohibiting  the  Introduction,  '.r 
manuf.icture  for  introduction,  of  swllchbl  .ce 
knives  into  interstate  commerce:  to  t^.e 
Comnuttee  ..n  Interstate  .aid  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

Bv  Mr  REINECKE: 
HR  19199  A  1)111  to  stabUize  the  pubic 
domain  and  .u-quired  huid  holdings  of  V..v 
Umted  States  of  America,  and  lor  other  pui- 
poses.  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insul.ir  Affairs 

Bv  Mr  ST.  ONGE: 
HR  19200  A  bill  to  authorize  the  p;v - 
ment  to  local  goverimients  of  sums  in  1;.  i 
of  taxes  and  special  assessments  with  respc  t 
to  certain  Federal  real  property,  and  f.r 
other  purpot.es.  to  the  Committee  on  Inter,  r 
and  Insular  -Affairs 

Bv  Mr   SANDMAN: 
HR   19201    .A  bill  to  establish  a  commui.:- . 
self-deu-rmli;ation  program   to  aid  the  pe  - 
pie  i>f   urban  and  rural  conununitles  in  ■- 
curing    gainful    employment,    achieving    t  .■■ 
ownership    and   control   of   the   resources     '. 
their    community,     expanding     opportuar 
suibllity.   -md   self-deiermlnauon,   and  mak- 
ing   their     maximum     contribution     to     t.. 
strength    and    weil-belng   of   the    Nation; 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr    HALPERN 
HR.  19202.    A    bill    to   establish   a   Depar- 
ment    of    Education:    to   the    Committee 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr   HECHLER  of  West  Virginia; 
H  R.  19203   A  bin  to  provide  additional  Fe<.- 
eral  assistance  in  connection  with  the  C'  :. 
btruction.   alteration,  or  Improvement  of      ; 
carrier  and  general  purpose  airports.  alrp>  : ' 
ternunals.  and  related  facilities,  and  for  oi.  • 
er  purposes,   to  the  Committee  on  Intersta- 
.md  Foreign  C«)mmerce. 

By  Mr    JACOBS  (for  himself.  Mr    M'  - 
Cartht.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  TrNNrr .  .M: 
Bbown    of    CaUfornia,    Mr.    IcHor.ii 
Mr.    RocsH,   Mr.    Hanna.    Mr.    Br\.  • 
EMA3.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr 
.Adams.  Mr.  Ktros.  Mr.  Corman.  .M: 
Friedel.    Mr.    Fascell.    Mr.    Metds 
Mr.   Hicks,   Mr.   Hamilton,   Mr.   Ed- 
MO.SDSON,     Mr.     Galitianakis,     Mr 
Hathawat,    Mr.   Thompson   of    Ne^v 
Jerset,  Mr.  Cm-VER,  Mr.  Pktor.  and 
Mr.  Van  Dethlin  )  : 
H  R.  19204.  A  bin  to  extend  benefits  undr- 
sectlon  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  •  ' 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  ki:!i<i 
(.r  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to  t.^r- 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    KLEPPE     (for    himself.    Mr 
BrsH.  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Geor- 
gia I  : 
HM.  19205.  A  bill  to  establish  a  communltv 
self-determination  program  to  aid  the  peoplt 
of  urban  and  rural  communities  in  securlni; 
gainful    employment,   achieving    the   owner- 
.'hlp   and    control   of   the   resources   of   their 
community,    expanding   opportunity,   stabil- 
ity, and  self-determination,  and  making  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  strength  ana 
well-being  of  the  Nation;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl  19206.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Ballroaa 
ReUrement  Act  of  1937  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  annulOes  to  a  married  couple  on 
'heir  combined  wage  record  where  that 
method  of  computation  produces  a  higher 
combined  annuity;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

HR  19207.  A  bill  to  assist  the  balance  of 
trade  and  promote  the  export  of  products, 
-,ervlces,  and  processes  of  small  business  en- 
rerprlses  by  providing  tax  incentives  for  the 
formation  of  small  business  export  trade 
corporations;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

^'"^By    Mr.    SCHERLE    (for    Mmfielf    and 

Mr.  Devine)  : 
HR  19208.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  ol 
the  Foreign  Assistance  .^ct  of  1961  to  pro- 
hibit asslsuince  under  that  act  to  any  Com- 
munist country  until  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Pueblo  have  been  released,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHITE; 
HR    19209.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  a  feasibility 
investigation  of  the  Red  Bluff  rehablUtaUon 
project  in  Texa.s;    to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   RANDALL: 
HR.  19210.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment of   new  employment  opportunities 
in  rural  areas  by  increasing  to  $5  million  the 
.amount  of  tax-free  industrial   development 
bonds  that  may  be  issued  for  such  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJ    Res.  1433.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  annuaUy  Na- 
tional   Improved    Order   of   Red   Men  Week; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.J.   Res    1434.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing   the   President   to   proclaim   October   26, 
1968    as  the   date  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of   the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJ    Res    1435.  Joint  resolution  regarding 
the  status  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.J.  Res.   1436.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing   the   President   to   proclaim   October   26, 
1968    as   the   date  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia:   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H     Res.    1280.    Resolution    to    print    as    a 
House  document  the  eulogy  proceedings  on 
former  Representative  Hubert  B.  Scudder;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.   Res.    1281.   Resolution  authorizing  ex- 
penditures incurred  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee  To   Investigate   Campaign   Expenditures 
to  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLimONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr.  BARRETT: 

HR  19211.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Bottarl;  to  the  Conamittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  19212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Chleffo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19213  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Ciprtettl:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19214.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adrian 
Thales  Halmar  Corfleld:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.    19215.   A  bill   for   the   relief  of  Jane 


Nathalie  Corfleld;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,.  ,     .    ,  ,,„ 

HR    19218.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John 

Praser  Rohn  Corfleld;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  19217.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lorenzo 

DlChlara-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  19218.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gabriele 

DlGlacomo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 

ury 

HR  19219  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Br.tti 
Schellander  Moresco;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ^ 

HR    19220.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Riccardo 

Moresco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR    19221.   A  bill   for   the   relief   of   Luis 

Maria  Quinteros;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

judlclEiry.  , 

H  R    19222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
P  Savini-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR   19223.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaspare 
Seraflno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR    19224.  A  bill  for  the  rehef  of  Adua 
Taraschi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.   19225.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  John 
Veneziale;    to  the  Committee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H  R    19226.  A  bill  for  the  renef  of  Clarlcia 
B  Joven;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl    19227.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Patrick 
Hua-Pu  Wang;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 

HB    19228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmen 

D  Black;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl    19229.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Grazia 

Antonia  Calogero;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

Tudlcl&lTV 

H  R  1^30.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Di  Martlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 

HJl  19231.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   of   Nello 

GiareUi-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 

H  R.  19232.  A   bill    for    the   relief    of    Jose 

yiaya  Bayanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

ClftTV 

nil.  19233.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Catallno 
V.  Concepclon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

dlcl&rv 

HR  19234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nella 
Glusti  (nee  GlunUnl);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ,     ^  ,, 

HR  19235.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
gherta  Sarfattt  Larson;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  19236.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Franco 
Magnani;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  19237.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Oyebode  Oyelaltln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

"'"nJl^lMSa.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Porflrla 
Pantas   Pragasa;    to   the  Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  -  .r,  ^ 

HJl.  19239.  A  bni  for  the  reUef  of  Pedro 
Garcia  Reyee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  CONyERS: 
HJl  19240.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Arls- 
tol  Coronel  Sandoval  and  Dr.  Alicia  Calicosa 
Sandoval;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'^  "^'  By  Mr.  DELANEY  (by  request)  : 

HJl  19241.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ben- 
jamin Marcel  Shalom,  Andree  Shalom.  Ma- 
rietta Shalom,  and  SUvana  Shalom;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl  19242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Bastianl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOW: 

HJl  19243.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mahmut 
Karadagn,  Emine  Kazadegll,  and  children, 
Dllek,  Rezzan.  and  Nazan;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARBSTEIN: 

HJl  19244  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Portunee;    to  the   Committee   on   the   Judl- 

cImtv 

H.R.  19245.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Jean 


Paul    Erepmoc;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  PINO: 
Hil  19246.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Stefano 
Cannella;    to   the   Committee   ou   the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H  R   19247.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr    Ro- 
berto  de    la   Carldad    Mlquel;    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN : 
H  R  19248.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pauline 
Bujnovska;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Bv  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho : 
HR.  19249.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco  Javier   Asegulnolaza   Amesciin;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19250.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
Asegulnolaza  Amescua;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  .    , 

HR  10251.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Antha.srcgui;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

'  H  R  19252.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  JeFUS 
Gorrtno  Aramburu;  to  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiciary.  ,    ,   „„ 

HR.  19253.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Maria  Guerrlcabeitla  Arrla^ja;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   the   Judiciary. 

HR  19254.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleu- 
terlo  Erleaga  Arrlzabalng.-.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19255.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Jose  Basterrechea  AU-la;  to  the  Crjmm!'*ee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  1925C.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joie 
Aldana  Badiola;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  19257  A  bill  for  the  relic:  of  EenlL-no 
Blrandona  Bengoechea:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  19258.  A  bill  for  the  relief  c  f  Francisco 
Ezcurdla  Berasaln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR.  19259,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  I;;nac:o 
Landeta  Careaea;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  ,  ^     , 

HR  19260.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Caslnno 
Artlach  Cortez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv.  ,  ,     . 

HR.  19261.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Valetln 
Arruza  Dunabeltia;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  ,   .,v_    . 

HJl.  19262.  A  hni  for  the  relief  of  Alberto 
Golricelaya  Echevarrla;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  19263  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Javier 
Olaeta  Echevarrleta;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  19264.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Javier  Larruscain  Egana:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  19265.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Irusta  Elu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

h'.R.  19266.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Maria  Mugulra  Gabicagogeascoa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Rementerla  Gabiola;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  19268.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Bermeosolo  Gabiola;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  19269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fermin 
Aramburu  Gandlaras;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ^    , 

HJl.  19270  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Zorrozua  Garay;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ..„,., 

HJl.  19271.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Pablo 

Garay;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19272.  A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Jose 

Antonio  Omaechevarrla   Garmendia;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  19273.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zorrozua  Oondra;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judicl.-\rv.  .     .   ^     , 

HR.  19274  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Javier 
Zorrozua  Gondra:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


24^48 


HR  13275  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jo8« 
Luis  Oorosu/a.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  .   „  ^ 

HR  19278  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Uber-.iaga  Ouenechea.  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

HR.  19277  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincent* 
Barberla  Huarte;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  19278.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luclo 
Irazoqul:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  19279  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
Iturrl    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR  19280  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GreKorlo 
Ocamlca    Jayo.     to    the    Committee    on    the 

J  idlcury  .   „  V,, 

HR  19281  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Pablo 
J.ivo    to  the  C'-immittee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  19282  A  Dill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ar- 
r.ite  Lei?arra.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  19283  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  aeverlano 
Malaxechevarrla  Lequerlcabeascoa.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  19284  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Batl.H  Madarlaga.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  19JB9  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gregorlo 
Slllonis  MBitarleta.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  19286  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Maguregul,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  19287  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
celino  Larracuechea  Meavebasterrechea;  to 
ihe  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  19288  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlburclo 
Tellechea;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary ^    _    ^ 

HR    '.ii89    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andres 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Elguezrtbul    Urlarte.     U)    the    Committee    on 
the  Judlcliiry 

H  R  19290  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ral- 
mundo  Legarreta-Echevarrla  Urlarte.  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  19291  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Basterrechea  Zurrozua;  to  the  Committee 
.n  'he  Judiciary 

H  R  19292  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Cruz  Zubizarretta.  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   HORTON 
H  R    ly293   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D<imenlco 
Stalterl.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs    MAY 
H  R    19294    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Euloglo 
Ll/.arragtt  Eusa  .md  others,   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   MINSHALL 
H  R    19295    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr   and 
Mrs     Emerlto    Dagunzo    de    la   Cruz,    to    the 
Comnmt«e  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  OLSEN 
H  R     19296    A   bill    for    the   relief   of   Sulal 
Monhamma  Toma,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  ONEILL  of  Massachusetts 
H  R    19297    .\  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domln- 
gos  Sllyerl<J  Perro;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  PHILBIN 
H  R     19298    A   bill   lor  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Ratta.    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
H  R    19299    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gulsep- 
plna  Rlgoll;    t<j  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   PODELL 
H  R    19300   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Mendola:    to    the   Committee    on    the    Judl- 
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H  R  19301  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antoni  > 
Montlcclolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  19302  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ines 
Altagraclft  Parra  de  Reynoso;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

H  R     19303    A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Marl.. 
Plnazzl.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclar-. 
Bv  Mr   RAILSBACK 

H  R  19304  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Vltale:    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

H  R  19305  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Santii 
Vlwle  and  her  minor  children.  Salvatorc 
Vltale  and  Antonta  Vltale;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  RODISO 

H  R  19306  .\  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
members  ol  the  American  Hull  Insurance 
Syndicate,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

By  Mr   RONAN 

H  R  19307  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr  Sal- 
yatore  Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

Bv  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI 

H  R  19308  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Fletra 
Cusumano  Margaret  Cusumano,  and  Phillip 
Cusumano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R  19309  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Daniel 
Jen  Wai  Wong:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   WILLIS 

HR  19310  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Eleii.i 
Martin  Jimenez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   ADAIR 
HR     19311     A   bill   for  the  relief   of   Mrs. 
Enrlqueta  Gutierrez  Taboy;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  JvKllcl.iry. 
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CLARKSBURG  W  VA  .  AEROSPACE- 
EDUCATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM  BAN- 
QUET .ADDRESSED  BY  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  LAW- 
RENCE C  McQUADE— REMARKS 
ARE  COGENT  AND  CHALLENG- 
ING—I'Oi.n  HARRISON  COUNT\' 
SCHOOLCHILDREN  PRESENT  FOR 
EXHIBIT 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

.•>-    WEST    ylSt.lNlA 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday    August  1.  1968 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  President,  it  was 
mv  privilege  to  i^articipate  with  .A.s- 
,sista::t  Secretary  of  Comnieice  Lawrence 
C  McQuade  at  the  aerospace-educational 
>vmpu.si'ain  banquet  ir.  Clarksburg.  W 
Va  This  dinner  clima.xed  a  week-lont< 
space  .science  :air.  which  was  attended 
by  over  12.000  Harnson  County  school- 
children 

Secretary  McQuade  5  remark.s  were 
sitjniflcant  and  challenginiu!  He  5i>oke  on 
technological  and  t;eographical  changes, 
the  constantly  chaniiinij  national  eco- 
nomic mi.x,  and  the  role  of  education. 

.Also,  McQuade  jx)inted  out  that — 

We  should  recognize  that  one  factor  con- 
tributing to  our  critical  urban  problem  Is  the 
existence  of  a  rural  problem  Unless  we  can 
slow  down  the  Influx  of  rural  poor  Into  the 
cities,  unli-s.s  'Jie  mlgran's  Into  the  cltlee 
are  equipped  to  hold  Jobs,  and  unless  ]  >b6 
are  available  !n  the  clues,  the  future  of 
Amenca  s  me:ropolltan  areas  looks  dark 
Indeed 

I  have  continuall.v  stressed  that  the 
cure  for  riots,  crime,  and  filth  in  Ameri- 


cas  cities  may  lie  in  makinn  rural  areas 
livable  and  attractive  enough  to  reverse 
the  current  population  surge  to  congested 
urban  centers  I  believe  that  Kiven  the 
necessities  of  the  i^ood  life,  rural  resi- 
dents will  not  only  i-emain  where  they 
are  but  will  encourage  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  to  migrate  to  the 
countryside,  such  as  the  State  ot  We.st 
Virginia,  which  has  an  lncrea^ln^,'ly  fine 
appeal  for  those  persons  m  congested 
areas.  To  better  create  this  i^ood  life, 
basically  we  need  four  components.  They 
are  water,  education,  roads,  and  jobs  We 
have  already  the  spirit  and  cooperation 
to  do  the  task 

I  agree  with  Secretary  McQuade  that 
we  must  attract  industry  to  smaller  com- 
munities and  give  jobs  to  those  wiio 
would  otherwise  seek  urban  meccas 

Mr  President.  I  ask  imanimoiis  con- 
.sent  that  excerpts  from  Secretary  Mc- 
Quade s  speech  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows. 

The  Promises   ^nd  Perils  or  \ 
Ch.\nging  World 

"There  is  nothing  permanent  except 
change  '" — Heraclltus 

.  •  •  • 

We  live  m  a  world  of  change  Today's 

conUltlous— whatever  they  may  be— are  con- 
stantly crumbling  That  is  the  essence  of 
The  World 

Internationally,  the  once  monolithic  Com- 
munlt>t  Bloc  has  been  fractlonallzing  and 
our  relationships  with  the  Eastern  European 
countries  and  .lUr  allies  pvoUing  toward  new 
patterns  Newer  nations  are  struggling  to 
create  ,in   Identity,   to  combine   human   and 


natural  resources  to  their  maximum  adv.in- 
tage.  to  improye  the  standard  of  living  of 
their  peoples 

Within  this  country,  -.ve  .ire  striving  to 
.ichieve  a  world  peace  compatible  with  other 
important  yalues.  to  sustain  a  healthy,  grow- 
ing domestic  economy,  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  race  poverty,  student  disaffection 
national  unity  and  social  progress  within 
.America 

On  all  fronts,  then,  there  Is  ferment  and 
change 

This  process  of  change  can  hurt,  but  it  also 
creates  moments  of  opportunity  for  those 
with  imagination 

The  c:ark.sburg  area  well  UUistraies  the 
promises  and  perils  of  a  world  of  change 
Your  fortunes  are  directly  affected  by  .shifts 
in  the  national  and  International  economic 
winds  Your  concerns  lu-e  the  nation's  con- 
cerns And  you  face  some  special  problems 
■u,  well 

Your  Space  Sciences  Fair  and  Educational 
Symposium  this  week  undertakes  to  deal 
with  today  s  changes  through  creative,  ima- 
ginative, determination. 

• 

I  propose  'o  look  at  the  promises  -ind  perils 
of  a  world  of  change  m  tour  areas  of  con- 
cern to  you 

TTie  changes  that  technology  Imposes. 

The  geographical  changes  of  the  mobile 
American  population. 

The  constantly  changing  national  economic 
mix 

Tht  challenges  education  faces  m  prepar- 
ing young  people  for  changing  work  careers. 
,  .  •  •  • 

Let's  begin  with  technological  innovation — 
finding  new  ways  to  produce  new  and  better 
prixlucts  at  less  cost  There  are  two  impor- 
tant aspects  of  this  First,  technological  .id- 
vance  has  a  price  Second,  the  price  Is  usuany 
worth  paying 

In  the  last  century,  a  technologically  ex- 
ploding Amenca  has  transformed  Itself  from 


I  nredomlnantly  rural  to  a  predominantly 
urban  society.  The  brilliant  technological 
success  of  the  United  States  has  been  In 
aerlculture.  Fewer  people  produce  much 
niore  Human  resources  have  shifted  away 
•rom  the  farm  as  the  nation's  agriculture 
'idopts  mechanization,  better  seeds,  better 
•  erilllzers  and  better  farming.  Between  1947 
,nd  1964  alone,  agricultural  employment 
droDoed  42  percent,  and  3  5  million  agricul- 
tural Jobs  vanished.  Yet  production  continues 
more  bountiful  than  ever. 

Another  great  example  of  the  technological 
nhenomenon  changing  America  lies  in  the 
eyolution  of  energy.  Man.  mule  and  canoe 
nreceded  water  power,  steam,  electricity  and 
petroleum  And  now  atomic  power  Is  adding 
to  the  energy  resources  available  to  the  na- 
tion and  to  the  world.  ..„  „^ 
Today  fossU-fueled  power  plants  still  ac- 
count ior  75  percent  of  all  electric  power 
generated  in  the  United  States.  But  nuclear 
reactors  will  be  replacing  power  boilers  at  an 
mcreaslng  rate  of  the  generation  of  elec- 
'riclty  for  our  homes  and  industry.  Current 
Jorecasts  indicate  that  60  percent  of  aU  gen- 
erating capacity  to  be  Installed  in  the  1970  s 
will  be  nuclear  powered,  and  by  1980  be- 
•ween  30  and  50  percent  of  all  electricity 
generated  will  be  from  nuclear  steam  supply 

'^ThlT^does  not  mean  that  West  Virginia's 
K^reat  natural  resource— coal— will  become  ir- 
relevant to  the  national  economy.  The  coal 
industry  is  healthy  today,  and  our  wish  in 
Washington  is  that  much  more  could  be  done 
to  produce  enough  coal  to  feed  the  willing  ex- 
port markets  of  Western  Europe.  These  ex- 
nort  dollars  would  help  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments But  competition  from  home  demand 
and  higher  freight  rates  for  export  destined 
,-oal  have  kept  this  kind  of  exporting  below 
optimum.  _  , 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  proportions  of 
national  energy  derived  from  coal  will  di- 
minish More  important,  mechanization  of 
mining  has  displaced  the  old-fashioned 
miner,  and  employment  has  fallen  off 
sharplv  Marvelous  achievements  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  have  troublesome,  even 
-raglc  consequences  for  the  individual,  the 
business  or  the  community  which  loses  out. 
A  second  aspect  of  the  energy  evolution 
consists  of  unplanned  side-effects.  For  ex- 
ample, the  increasingly  critical  problem  of 
,iir  jKiIlutlon. 

In  1966  the  burning  of  conventional  fueis 
by  motor  vehicles.  Industry,  power  plants, 
home  heating  plants,  and  ';^fuse  cUsposal 
facilities  poured  an  estimated  142  mlUlon 
tons  of  pollutants  Into  the  atmosphere, 
heavily  concentrated  In  urban  areas.  This 
hazard  to  the  health  and  to  other  Interests 
of  the  community  have  triggered  an  Intensive 
effort  to  discover  more  effective  pollution 
control  devices,  better  fuel  composition,  new 
engines  new  power  sources,  and  alternate 
means  of  individual  and  mass  transporta- 
tion—all creating  problems  and  opportunities 
lor  auto  manufacturers,  fuel  producers  and 
others.  ^. 

Tlie  hazards  also  Invite  restrictions  on  the 
burning  of  high -sulfur  coal  and  fuel  oil— and 
may  hurt  the  competitive  position  of  coal 
and  residual  oil  for  electric  power  generation. 
This  capsule  treatment  of  the  evolution 
of  energy  and  technology  Is  Intended  to 
drive  horne  the  obvious  but  important  point: 
Progress  has  a  price. 

Ore  price  may  be  job  displacement  or 
disappearance;  another,  health  hazards  to 
the  communltv  eliciting  counteractions 
which  force  industry  to  stUI  further  adapta- 
tion. 

On  the  brighter  side,  technological  change 
creates  more  Jobs  for  .Americans  than  It 
wipes  out.  It  vastlv  increases  our  ability  to 
produce  more  Koods  m  fewer  hours.  Tech- 
nology spawns  new  industries  and  Jobs- 
electronics,  computers,  television,  chemicals, 
plastics,     and    optics.    The    new    and    stUl 


miani  aerospace  indusuy  employes  .  Imc^t 
10  times  more  workers   than   coal   mining. 

Today,  almost  76  million  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  OUT  oountry-some  2  million  more 
thwi  were  working  a  year  ago.  At  the  same 
time  our  unemployment  rate  nationally  is 
dowA  to  about  3.5  percent  of  the  labor  torce^ 

This  suggests  a  second  point:  The  price  of 
progress   is  usually   worth   paying. 

We  can  cushion  the  unfortuii;«e  by-pro- 
ducts of  change  and  catch  the  wave  of  the 
future  rather   than   hide   in   the   lagoon   of 

the  past. 

Technological  change  has  an  analogue  in 
the  great  mobility  of  the  American  peop  e 
We  do  not  tend  to  spend  our  lives  m  the 
same  house  or  the  same  neighborhood  or  the 
same  community.  Every  year,  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  all  Americans  move  to  new  address.- 
although  most  of  the  persons  so  moving  move 
to  a  new  residence  within  the  .same  county. 

Some   500,000    rural    poor,    many    of    them 
Negro  Americans   from   the   South,   migrate 


College    and  the  proposed  construction  of  a 
yocatlonal  education  school  In  the  County. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
Uon— EDA— on  the  other  hand,  is  national 
In  scope,  seeking  to  promote  regional  eco- 
nomic planning  and  programs  in  areas  ol 
substantial  and  persistent  unemplo>-ment 
and  underemployment.  EDA  combines  local 
initiatives  with  Federal  assistance  to  create 
new  job  opportunities  by  developing  new 
and    expanding    existing    facilities    and    re- 

^"He7e^'in  Harrison  County  EDA  has  made 
several  prant-s  to  help  stimulate  industrial 
development  A  leasibllity  study  has  been 
completed  on  the  proposed  Lost  Creek  in- 
dustrial park  .South  of  Clarksburg,  which 
could  provide  an  estimated  600  jobs  A  grant 
was  m.ade  for  the  airport  terminal  building 
at  Bridgeport  And  grants  were  made  lor 
water  systems  at   Bridgeport   and   Salem. 


each  year  to  metropolitan  areas  In  search  of 
lobs  and  better  living  conditions 

The  country's  population  Is  increasingly 
concentrating  m  urban  and  metropolitan 
areas  By  1980,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
projects  that  75  percent  of  the  241  million 
Americans  win  live  in  urban  areas. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  manufacturing 
plants,  wholesale  and  retail  businesses^  and 
service  businesses  are  moving  to  tht  suburbs 
and  smaller  cities. 

Between  1960  and  1965.  62  percent  of  .nil 
new  plant  development,  by  value,  took  place 
outside  the  central  cities  where  there  Is  room 
for  expansion,  lower  taxes  and  other  costs^ 
and   living   conditions    attractive    to   skilled 

labor.  ^  . 

The  result  is  an  increasing  mismatch  be- 
tween Jobs  and  people  in  the  central  cities 
Because  of  this  two-way  migration,  it  is  fore- 
cast that  the  25  largest  metropolitan  areas 
outside  California  will  be  faced  with  a  .-hcrt- 
tage  of  nearly  3  million  Jobs  by   1975. 

Is  It  wise  to  concentrate  our  population 
in  the  urban  centers?  Or  can  we  change  the 
circumstances  so  that  jobs  will  be  more  even- 
ly distributed  throughout  the  land? 

We  should  recognize  that  one  factor  con- 
tributing to  our  critical  urban  problem  Is  the 
existence  of  a  rural  problem.  Unless  we  can 
slow  down  the  influx  of  rural  poor  Into  the 
cities  unless  the  migrants  into  the  cities 
are  equipped  to  hold  jobs,  and  unless  Jobs 
are  available  In  the  cities,  the  future  of 
America's  metropolitan  areas  looks  dark  In- 
deed. 

To  stem  the  Influx  Into  the  cities,  we  must 
attract  Industry  to  smaller  communities  arid 
give  Jobs  in  these  areas  to  those  who  will 
otherwise  seek  urban  meccas.  "Ve  should 
change  the  present  tendency  to  move  to  the 
large  urban  centers  by  giving  workers  the 
skills  to  match  Job  requirements  In  the 
places  they  now  live— and  creating  Job  op- 
portunities there. 

This  effort  requires  the  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  government  at  all  levels. 
Among  the  Federal  programs  aimed  at  this 
objective  are  two  of  particular  interest  to 
you-  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  the  Commerce  Department's  Economic 
Development  Administration,  both  estab- 
lished in  1965. 

The  Appalachla  program  is  a  Federal-State 
effort  for  the  economic  development  of  a 
13-state  region,  including  West  Virginia, 
Here  in  Harrison  County  its  benefits  are  al- 
ready flowing— the  upgrading  of  U.S.  High- 
wav'50  the  construction  of  a  local  access 
road  to  serve  Salem  College,  a  Federal  grant 
to  const!  dct  a  new  science  building  at  Salem 


ion   December    31.    1967     144.200    persons 
were  employed  in  coal  mining  and  1.^07  000 
persons  in  the  aerospace  industry 
^Census  Bureau,  Current  Population   Sui- 
vev.  Series  P-20. 


Through  these  and  other  government  pro- 
grams taut  mainly  through  local  initiative 
and  promotion,  geographic  change  can  be  an 
opportunity  lor  growth  even  lor  an  area 
losing  some  ol  its  traditional  sources  of  eco- 
nomic strength. 

The  new  Lockheed-Georgia  plant   :n  Har- 
rison county  indicates  that  era  of  electronics 
has    already'  dawned    here.    Other    space-age 
industries  "are   looking   for   progressive   com- 
munities   m    which    to    locate     This    weeks 
Symposium    demonstrates    that    you're    tak- 
ing an  initiative  in  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion. ,       ,  , 
These      demographic      and      technological 
changes  m  our  domestic  economy  have  con- 
tributed  to   the   tl.nd    major  arra  of  change, 
the     shifts     m     Uie    economic     mix    of     the 
country.                                                    ,                .. 
The  "nrst   Is   the  sheer   siz,e  of   the   prowth 
of  the  American  economy    Between  1961  and 
1967    the  total  output  ol  goods  and  services 
of    the    United    States    (our    Gross    National 
Product)    increased   by  60  percent,  ot   which 
41    ix-rcent   consisted  of  growth   in  real  pro- 
duction, that  is  after  adjusting  to  eliminate 
price  rises.  This  growth  alone    m  real  terms, 
exceeded  the  entire  real  output  of  the  United 
States  m   1938. 

To  accent  this  even  more  strongly,  our 
growth  alone  during  these  seven  years  of 
expansion  equaled:  ..Imost  a  sixth  of  the 
world's  1966  production  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices- around  two-thirds  of  the  entire  1966 
production  of  goods  and  services  iii  the 
USSR-  and  almost  twice  all  of  the  1966  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France 

In  this  period  of  expansion,  the  personal 
income  of  Americans  rose  $236  billion,  or  58 
percent  Tins  meiois  an  average  increase  in 
personal  income  of  44  percent,  or  almost 
,$1  000  for  each  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
United  States,  to  a  .$3,200  a  year  average 

The  nation  is  rich  .<nd  lias  been  petting 
richer  Measured  in  terms  of  economic  capa- 
bility our  capacity— If  not  our  will  or  skill— 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  economic  and 
social  .adjustment,  including  poyerty,  is  very 
preat  indeed 

Second  the  chanpe  in  .size  of  the  economy 
has  been  accompanied  bv  a  change  m  the 
ways  people  tend  to  earn  a  living 

An  eQU.Ulv  spectacular  change  has  been  -he 
fant.stic  pmnlovment  increases  m  the  .■serv- 
ice industries  and  ;n  state  and  local  eovern- 
r-ient  .Since  1950  each  of  these  sou.-ces  ot 
emplovment  has  doubled.  The  service  mdus- 
tries  in  th;it  period  moved  from  12  percent 
of  the  work  force  to  15  percent  ,.nd  state  and 
local  eovernment  workers  moved  :rom  9  per- 
cent to  13  5  percent  At  the  same  Mme  the 
share  of  the  work  lurce  in  manufacturing  r^nd 
tr.Hnsportation.  taken  logether.  declined  :rom 
about  43  percent  to  36  percent. 

The  dynamics  of  the  fast  moving  American 
econom.v  shift— sometimes  quite  rapidly- 
the  kinds  of  skills  by  which  a  man  may  earn 
his  living.  This,  ol  rourse,  focuses  for  both 
individuals   and   communities   the   need   lor 
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adjuatmeiit,  xad  gWea  impetus  vi  private  and 
government  efforu  to  retr;Un  individuals  u>d 
to  revlUllze  industries,  comniunities  and 
regions 

A  third  example  of  the  changing  eoonomlo 
mix  lies  in  internatlonai  trade  As  our  ocx>n- 
omy  has  become  more  industrialized  and  our 
technology  more  advanced,  flnlahed  manu- 
factures— predominantly  machinery  and 
transport  equipment— account  for  an  in- 
crea*lng  share  of  our  exports  •  Though  wage 
rat««  are  high  In  these  ind-ostrlee.  tech- 
nological applications  have  made  It  poaslble 
to  produce  the  producU  with  relatively  fewer 
workers  and  thus  .it  competitive  prices 

Until  relatively  recently,  oiir  stable  unit 
labor  co«t«  gave  U3  a  str  .nu;er  cT.mpetltlve 
poBltion  in  theee  producu  relative  to  major 
foreign  producers  whoee  cosU  were  rUlng. 
Since  .ate  1965.  the  sltuaUon  has  reversed. 
O'AT  prices  have  risen  relitlvely  faster  than 
-.hoee  of  our  foreign  competitors  Price  In- 
:reas«s  In  the  last  four  months  have  been  the 
.argeet  the  nation  has  seen  for  many  a  year. 
They  reflect  In  significant  part  rising  wage 
coets  The  rise  in  average  compensation  per 
man-hour  f'^r  non-farm  workers  rose  8  8 
periient  IB  Uie  ftrtt  quarter  of  this  year  over 
the  flrai  miarter  of  1967  -the  fastest  rise  in 
r^i  ire  than  i  decade. 

.  •  •  •  • 

The  escape  clause  has  been  used  U>  assist 
the  sheet  glaas  Industry,  which  Is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  econumy  of  the  Clarksburg 
ire«  tn  1962.  the  President  lmpo«e<l  higher 
-scape-action  rates  m  sheet  glaaa  import* 
U:>  meet  the  strong  competition  faced  hy 
domestic  imlustry 

Last  fiUl.  the  escape-clause  tariff  rates  on 
medlum-weUht  sheer,  <las8  were  extended  to 
January  1970.  la  reccxfnltlon  that  most  of 
the  plants  producing  this  type  of  glass  are 
located  in  arena  ot  relatively  high  unem- 
ployment The  President  also  app«jlnted  a 
task  forre  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment*! of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Small 
Business  .\dmlnlstratlon  to  study  the  pos- 
sibilities of  .iiobUlzlng  public  and  private 
nelp  for  the  industry  and  cummunltlee  which 
muht  5U.Ter  without  the  special  protection. 
ThU  task  force  visited  Clarksburg  In  May 
and  t.ilki»d  with  Indvistry.  labor  and  civic 
representatives  to  explore  long-term  solu- 
tions and  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  gov- 
ernment assistance  progrim.s 

The  higher  tarltT  protection  inrler  the 
escape  "lause.  which  I  fMlly  supp<ir'pd.  pro- 
vides a  breathing  spell  I  urge  Industrv.  labor 
and  communltv  leaders  to  take  advantage  of 
this  respite  and  seek  wavs  to  muve  towards 
a  more  competitive  situation  In  the  same, 
some  related,  iir  even  a  different  prrxluct  line. 
for  the  benefits  of  an  escape  clause  relief  are 
not  outran t*ed  forever 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  pro- 
grams, n»  well  ius  special  adjustment  assist- 
ance, are  >ther  examples  of  government  ef- 
forts to  e«L8e  the  prjblema  workers  face  from 
economic  ch.inges. 

•  •  ■  •  * 

Finally.  In  discussing  change  In  our  society, 
one  cannot  omit  the  role  of  education  In  the 
processes  of  change 

It  Is  self-evident  that  there  la  a  need  to 
look  beyond  todays  problems  In  order  to  pre- 
pare todays  .-hlldren  for  tomnrrows  world. 
The  theme  of  vour  weeks  observance  rec- 
ognizes this  by  Its  focus  on  education  .and 
the  opportunities  ahead,  rather  than  the 
hazards. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  hard  to  teach  people 
exactly  what  they  will  need  Uj  Know  to  be 
successful  m  life.  The  more  valuable  thing 
to  teach  Is  how  to  deal  with  pn.>blems. 

A  law  school,  for  example,  attempts  to 
teach  the  lawyer  how  he  can  respond  to  his 


'Since  1961.  the  percentage,  but  not  the 
value,  of  agricultural  products  In  our  total 
foreign  shipments  has  fallen  from  25  to  21 
percent. 
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client's  problem*-  how  he  can  find  the  an- 
swers for  the  myriad  of  sltuaUons  which 
can  never  be  fully  foreseen.  VersaUUty  U 
the  goal.  And  lawyers  have  demonstrated  that 
versaUUty  by  parUdpatlng  in  numerous  other 
acUviUes  as  well  as  In  their  chosen  pro- 
fession. 

This  same  capability  can.  of  course,  be 
learned  In  many  other  disciplines.  B\en  at 
early  stages  In  school.  I  believe  that  more 
emphasis  can  usefully  be  placed  upon  analy- 
Ucal  and  ImaglnaUve  dealing  with  problems. 
Those  with  these  developed  talenU  will.  I 
believe.  Inevitably  out*trlp  those  with  pre- 
dominanUy  information-oriented  minds. 

The  complexlUee  of  tomorrow  require  even 
higher  levels  of  education  and  training.  The 
exhibits  at  the  Armory  which  most  of  you— 
and  »<-ime  la.OOO  ClarkHburg  area  .student*— 
have  seen  this  week  makes  this  point  dra- 
matically ^     ^ 

In  the  past  few  decades.  Improved  educa- 
tion has  raised  the  average  quality  at  our 
labor.  This  quality  must  continue  to  Improve. 
And  that  means  that  youngsters  must  stay 
In  school  and  spend  more  years  In  the  class- 
room to  compete  successfully  In  the  future. 
Even  t<xiuy.  of  the  Labor  Department's  list 
of  70  .x'cupatlons  for  which  there  will  be  a 
steady  national  demand,  only  four  do  not 
require   a   high    school   education. 

one  -it  the  best  investments  'if  "'ir  e<o- 
nomlc  wealth  would  be  to  give  our  youth 
•he  necessarv  skills-  and  the  breadth  of 
•indt>n»tandlng— to  build  their  lives  with 
wisdom  and  .-iuccess  We  must  prevent  de- 
prived children  from  becoming  deprived 
ail  1 ! !  ts . 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  unemployable.s 
when  J'bs  are  going  begRlng  m  many  areas 
•  ,{  the  nation  We  have  created  12  5  million 
new  Jobs  In  the  past  seven  years  of  steady 
economic  irrowth  And.  as  President  Johnson 
said  In  his  State  of  the  Cnlon  Message  this 
vear.  we  will  add  1  5  million  to  2  million  Jobs 
every  year  at  our  present  rate  of  growth. 

To  fuinil  the  pronUse  of  people  and  jobs 
being  ready  fiir  each  'Jiher.  our  stales  and 
immunities  ^vre.  for  the  most  part,  striving 
-.1  improve  their  educational  systems  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  within  the  resources 
available  to  them  Tet  far  t»x)  many  young- 
sters still  leave  public  scho..l  without  a 
llploma  A  substantial  number  leave  college 
without  a  degree.  We  have  yet  to  master 
th;.s  problem 

While  education  adjusts  to  the  tide  or 
events,  it  also  c-ontrlbutes  to  'he  process  of 
change.  Without  doubt,  education  Is  of  prime 
importance  to  your  areas  future  The  ex- 
istence of  7  or  8  colleges  within  the  general 
area  of  Clarksburg  demonstrates  your  con- 
sciousness of  this  fact.  With  trained  man- 
power, you  .should  be  able  to  attract  new 
,ind  dlversirted  industry,  which  will  give 
your  economy  a  wiser  and  more  stable  base. 
But  the  commitment,  vision,  and  energetic 
effort  must  start  with  you.  as  Indeed  It  has. 
Change  creates  opportunity.  Technology. 
moblUtv  and  the  changing  econ>.mlc  mix 
are  creating  a  nation  with  a  higher  skilled, 
better  paid  work  force  The  rommunltles  and 
the  indlvldiials  with  Imagination  and  adapt- 
ability i-an  go  far  In  this  environment. 

Change  also  creates  stress  and  difficulty. 
Progress  has  a  price.  The  process  of  ad- 
Justing  to  change  often  entails  a  mismatch 
between  Jobs  and  petiple— In  the  rural  and 
jnall  communities  and  In  the  big  cities. 
Industries  and  the  communities  dependent 
.pun  them  decline  Successful  adaptation 
may  be  difficult  indeed 

The  negative  features  of  change  can  be 
amelh'rated  by  imaginative  use  of  private 
and  governmental  Initiatives  Appalachla 
and  EDA  .ind  'his  Symposium  are  but  three 
examples  of  such  initiative  at  work  In 
Clark.sbiirg 

Over  the  long  run,  an  education  program 
which  teat  hea  people  how  to  think-  rather 
than  what  to  think — ofloTB  the  beet  hoj)*  for 
avoiding  the  perils  .»nd  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  change 
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HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ILUNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'^S 

Wednesday,  July  31.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Atlantic,  August  1968.  In  an  article  en- 
titled "The  New  Racialism."  sociologist 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan  comments  on  the 
tum-around  In  liberal  thinking  on  the 
issues  of  centralized  Government  and 
ethnic  quotas. 

Distrust  of  Washington,  once  the  sure 
giveaway  of  a  conservative  or  reactionary 
mind,  has  become  a  characteristics  stance  of 
forward-looking  young  men.  And  now  ethnic 
quotas  have  reappeared. 

This  Is  a  most  provocative  article  by 
a  distinguished  scholar,  and  I  commend 
It  to  my  colleapues 

But  as  we  have  learned  that  turning  to 
the  Federal  Government  does  not 
produce  satisfactory  answers  to  all  oi 
our  problems,  particularly  to  the  con- 
tinuing problems  of  Inequality  of  oppor- 
tunity faced  by  our  Negro  citizens,  let  u.s 
not  forget  that  neither  Is  the  city  hall 
of  yesterday  perfect  mechanism  for  deal- 
ing with  many  of  these  problems.  As  a 
comment  on  this  side  of  the  picture,  I 
call  attention  to  an  interesting  essay  by 
Leon  M.  De.spres.  an  independent  alder- 
man In  Chicago,  entitled  "The  Chicatro 
the  Delegates  Won't  See,"  which  appear.s 
In  the  August  1968  issue  of  the  Progres- 
sive. 

(From  Atlantic  Monthly.  August  1968 1 
The  New  Racialism 
(By  Daniel  P  Moynihan) 
ijqote  — The  liberals  have  been  confusing 
their  vocabulary,   talking  of  •racism"  when 
they  mean    racialism."  and  have  been  aban- 
doning   their    traditional    opposition   to   dt- 
,-enlrallzed    government    and    racial    quota-s. 
The  results  may  be  dangerous,  observes  Pre  - 
f{R.sor  Mo>-nlhan.  the  buoyantiy  iconoclastic 
^.clologlst.  author,  and  director  of  the  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  the  Massachu- 
setto   Institute  of   Technology   and   Harvard 
University  ) 

The  great  enterprise  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can nation  was  embarked  when  the  Vietnam 
storm   arose   was   the   final   Inclusion   of   the 
Negro  American  In  the  larger  American  so- 
ciety   That  the  Negro  was.  and  still  In  con- 
siderable   measure    Is.    excluded    none    \vlU 
doubt.  But  It  seem-s  not  less  clear  that  tins 
fact  of  exclusion  has  been  the  lot  of  a  verv 
considerable  portion  of  the  American  people 
over    the    generations,    and    the    process    uf 
inclusion,  of    national  Integration."  In  Sam- 
uel H.  Beer's  term,  a  process  "In  which  the 
community   Is   being   made  more  of  a  com- 
munity." has  been  going  on  almost  from  il.e 
moment  the  fortunes  of  war  and  empire  de- 
lined    this    hopelessly    heterogeneous    people 
:is  made  up  exclusively  of  General  de  Gaulle  s 
■Anglo-Saxons  "  In  (act.  at  mldcentury  only 
35  percent  of  the  American  people  were  de- 
scendants   of    migrants    from    Great    Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland.  Moet  of  the  rest  have 
known    greater    or    lesser    degrees    of    exclu- 
•ilon-  and  Into  the  present.  But  none  quite 
like   tjiat  of   the   Negro,   and   final,   palpable 
equality  for  him  became  the  essential  demand 
of  our  time.  Just  as  It  became  the  demand  of 
the    American    presidency:    only    to    arouse 
among    some    elements    of    the    society— In 
greater   or   lesser   degree    In   all   elements— a 
pervasive  fear  and  deep  resistance.  Laws  In 
the  hundreds  were  passed,  but  changes  were 
few    As  the  black  massee  for  whatever  rea- 
sons became  Increasingly  violent,  white  re- 


.  „,.«  became  more  stubborn,  even  as  It 

:iume::i^^-p-^^^«  '°"-^  "^^  ^^^^ 

""  nus  resistance  has  produced  something  of 
%e^te     and    ,n    consequence    a   crisis. 
'Tue^ntlal  symbol,  and  in  ways  the  cen- 
f  ^ \tt  blaik  exclusion  in  white  Amerl- 
■"^.  ^I'af  tirN^ro   18  not  permitted  to 
""  "   ^ut  freeVy  I^d  live  where  he  wlU. 
'"''■''     ,^.u  he  is  confined  to  the  slums  of 
!;::Tnt^S  cm«!rwTth  consequence,  at  once 
I  ^^imslo  him  and  disastrous  to  the  cities. 
"^fZl  do  not  require  this  "elusion;    m 
Tc'    ihev  forbid  It.  Now  also  does  the  Su- 
''.ne   court.   But   It   P^-'^ll^  ^^Vf*  °*   * 
f'     e«  of  private  nulUflcaUon  by  whites 
^Nc^  and  more  one  hears  that  this  sltua- 
„   •>  L  Ukelv  to  persist  so  long  as  to  require 
,    t  be  treated  as  a  permanent  condition. 
vd    L^ely^ Tre6ult  Of  this  conclusion,  a 
n  ^k'^reversal  appears  to  be  taking  place  in 
X   atlre  generally  seen  as  liberal  circles  on 
:.'•     u^ject  of  decentralized  govermnentand 
:'.al  quotas.  For  a  good  half  century  now— 
"  .g'er^  haTthat.  in  truth-Uberal  opinion 
i,^  licld  quite  sti-ong  views  on  these  Issues, 
;  J    they   are   almost   wholly   negative.   Nor 

^a^le  thie  views  been  '- -^ /Xra'^Tda 
ont,e  near  to  the  core  of  the  liberal  agenu» 
^"'•he  r^orm  period  that  began  at  the  tjmi 
■■  .'he  century^nd  continued  almost  to  this 
^:  ,-nent  we  find  two  propoeltions. 

-he  nrst  is  that  local  government  Is  con- 
.e.' atlvTor  even  reactionary.  Such  nostalgia 
r  nUht  have  persisted  about  New  England 
t;.n  meetings  ^a.  .een  -,;i^«;^=^y,°y,: 
''■■^  Tu^  fn'^New  ^'orr  o^ «a^re.  Tas 
'"'  'In  to  be  run  by  irishmen,  who  were 
.T'^wTeldrng  v^t  but  illegitimate  power 
cmg  unquaUfied  men  on  public  payrolls 
Verting  with  criminals,  and  lo^erlng^e 

::;^^ot  public  >i^-  ^- ^„^^^^^'^ 
.,    ernment  was  In  the  hands  of  racists,  who 
:  somatically  excluded  Negroes  from  pa^c^ 
Di-lon  in  public   ;\ffalrs.   and  much  else  as 
^^eu  The  west  was  far  away.  Hence  the  ^eat 
Tl^usI  Of  ^Sral  intellectual  political  effc^^. 
aTcentral   to   Uberal/lntellectual   pollt  cal 
oDinlon    vfas  the  effort  to  raise  the  level  at 
w^^ch    governmental    decisions    were    ma^e 
:;•  S  tSt'of  state  and  '-^^^-"^^^^^t 
tr.,.t  of  the  federal   ^^^'fHH^^^^^^ 
and  confirming  sucoeeses  of  that  eflortwere^ 
Of  course,   ^ne  AdnUnlsUatio^  o^  Wcx^^ 
Wson  and  PranUln  D.  Rooseveii.    ^«• 
n.  1^  ■  became  a  sv-mbol  of  reaction.  Dlstin- 
,u:^hed?^c  servant*  such  as  Paul  Appleby 
de-^el^  the  doctrine  that  tbose  ^^^^  ."j^ 

m  fa^opWl  to  such  activity,  and  confl- 

"  "fed  thTwTofe  thrust  of  liberal  poUtloB 
:  .   .-rr^s  "^'f  the  effort  to  ra^e  tbe  leve^^ 
.v:.:ch  the  declslonB  were  "^^^^^-^^^^j'^J^! 

rfut  to  come  forth  with  a  proposal  for 
ee^iue  shying  with  state  go^ern^ente- 
the  well-known  Heller-Pechman  Pl«i-tbe 
propyl  was  vetoed  by  the  labor  movement 
.  on  Winds   that   giving   more  resouxc^  to 

°ocal  powers  could  only  strengthen  the  forces 
of  conservatism  and  reaction. 

The  second  general  theme  has  to  do  with 
the    whole    issue    of    ethnic,    racial    ("    o^^ 
w  sh«  to  make  a  distinction  between  those 
mrand    rellRlous    heterogeneity.    T^se 
we  e'mTtters    which    liberal   opinion   flrmlT 
'    d  ought  not  to  be  subjects  of  PUbUc  m^ 
n.„,t  or^ acknowledgment.  R*"^«  «f^  P?^"^^ 
,:.d  women  are  proscrib^  as  matters  of  oon^ 
,  rsatlon    In    a    naval   officers-   ^ess^t  ^ 
.     eoted   that   such   categories   existed    and 
::en^e  doctrine  of  freedom  of  con^lence. 
:    las  also  accepted  that  «Uglous  diversity 
..voa:d  persist,  but  in  general,  of^^  "J^^^^P^^ 
forward   to  a   time  when   such  dlj»t^  o^ 
vould  make  as  Uttie  difference  ^  P°^'^  f 
opinion  certainly  aspired  to  the  complete  dis- 


appearance of  ethnic  'Characteristics  which 
were  felt  to  have  Uttie,  If  any,  validity.  In- 
CTef^lngly  the  identification  of  persons  by 
r«f  or  %liglon.  especially  in  application 
forms  of  various  sort^,  was  seen  as  a  manl- 
fSlon  of  racism,  of   unavoidably  malign 

^''uTs  hard  to  Judge  which  Is  the  more  ex- 
traordinary:    that    Americans     could    have 
thought  Uiey  could  eliminate  such  identities 
orThat  so  little  comment  was  made  about 
the    effort     (Resistance,    then    as    now.    was 
Srgetrsllent  and  ashamed.)  Andrew  Greeley 
t^  rLlntiy  speculated  that  the  historians 
of    sav    the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fomth 
centS  liking  back  to  this  time  will  And 
that    anart   from   the   great   population  in- 
cre«e  in  "le  world,  and  its  Westernization 
a^rildSstrlallzatlon.  quite  the  moet  extraor- 
mn«?  event  was  the  fusing  of  cultures  in 
the  American  republic: 

••The  historians  of  the  future  will  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that  it  could  have  happened 
thit  Wh.  scotch,  and  Welsh,  I^sh   Ger- 
mans  lUUans.  and  Poles.  Africans,  Indians. 
?^t^kastern  and  Western.  Frenchmen,  Span- 
^«^.  nnns.  swedes.  Lebanese,  Danes,  Ar- 
menians. Croatians,  Slovenians    Greel^    and 
Luxembourgers.    Chinese,    Japanese    Philip 
Dlnos    and   Puerto   Ricans   would   come    to- 
other to  form  a  nation  that  not  only  would 
Kve   but,    aU    things   considered,    survive 
reasonably  well.  I  further  suggest  that  the 
hrtCmni  of  the  future  will  be  astonished 
that  American   sociologists,   the   pr-f  "^^  °' 
thfs  eatherlng  in  of  the  nations.  coulQ  stand 
n  the  Sst'of  such  an  astonishing  sccia 
phenomenon  and  take  it  so  for  granted  that 
Uiev  would  not  bother  to  study  it. 

I  aTree   largely  as  I  feel  that  future  hls- 
tomT  relieved' of  our  nineteenth-century 
preoccupation  with  the  appearance  of  If  dus- 
?rralSon  and  the  issue  of  who  would  con- 
trol ^"artifacts  thereof,   a   preoccupation, 
n  other  words,  with  issues  f^^h  as  capital- 
ism soclaUsm.  and  Communism.  wH-^  also  see 
tl^t  the  turbulence  of  these  times  here  and 
abr^  haThaxl  far  more  to  do  with  ethnic 
l^li^  a^    religious    affiliation    than    with 
Se   other    issues.    Nonetheless,    beginning 
with  the  New  Deal,  federal  legislation  began 
pJo^Sttng  Ilsc^mlnation  based  on  race  and 
«Tlglon  and  this  movement  increasingly  took 
theCm^r  forbidding  acl^nowledgment  even 
o,f  thA  existence  of  such  categories.  In  New 
Yor^   fo7  sample,   a   prospective   employer 
JlmDly  may  not  ask  to  know  the  reli^ous  or 
IthSc  Nation  of  an  employee^  A  dean  o 
Idl^ons  may  not  ask  for  a  photograph  of 
^^Xuc^n^  The  culmination  of  this  move- 
mem    and  given  Its  Insistence  on  absolute 
Slty  m  competition,  the  high-water  mark 
^S  ^arwli  in  the  ^^-^^  ^t^^^  ^^' 
of  course,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964^ 

N^  of  a  sudden,  all  this  has  changed^The 
denS^d  for  decentralization  of  government 
JnTl^ca  participation  In  decision-making 
aSout  even  the  most  global  Issues  ha^be- 
c^e  almost  a  leading  Issue  with  libera 
th^ers  and  politicians.  Distrust  of  Wash 
iSSn  o^  the  sure  giveaway  of  a  conserv- 
TP.Ar    dictionary    mind,    has    become    a 

EiS^vLsrSe-^^ 
S^uotr^t  -^'z^sp^i 

^  £  ?^vernment.  Employers  are  flven  quotas 
of  the  black  employees  they  wlU  hire    rec 
ordT  of    minority-group    employment    are 
mugcntly  maintained,  and  censuses  repeat- 
«iw  taJ^en    In  universities  In  particular  the 
SVafartsen  for  racial  quotas,  roughly  rep- 
r«enta«ve  of  population  proportions.  In  both 
uXrslty  faSes  and  student  bodies    and 
S  proposal  IS  most  ardently  supported  by 
tSosT  who  would  have  themselves  considered 
^^  Idvanced   In  their   social   thinking.  It 
wo°Sd  se'em  Seiher  to  be  expected  that  tMs 
nrocess  vrtll  continue,  and  come  to  be   ap- 
5uTd  to^l  the  most  visible  Institutions  of 


the  land,  starting,  of  course,  with  those  most 
sympathetic  to  social  change,  and  therefore 
r^osl  vulnerable  to  such  P«ssure  and 
gradually,  grown  more  legitimate,  extended  to 
the  more  resistant  centers. 

What   on   earth   happened?   Taking   these 
developments  in  the  order  that  I  listed  them^ 
one  can  perceive  at  least  two  sources  o    the 
thrust  toward  decentralization,  both  rela^d 
to  the  racial   stalemate  and  both  of  which 
can  properly  be  described  as  the  result  of  a 
learning  process,   and  on   that  ground  wel- 
corned.  The  first  is  the  discovery  ^V  libera, 
middle-class  America  that  many  of  the  in- 
stitutions   of    urban    working-class    poatl^ 
served    Important   and   legitimate    purposes, 
and   that   the   destruction  of   these   institu- 
tions created  a  vacuum  in  which  by  and  large 
Ne^o^s  now  have  to  live.  Having  destroyed 
the  power  of  the  local  bosses,  we  learn  that 
the  oeople  feel  powerless.  Having  put  an  end 
S  patronage  and  established  merit  systems 
in  civil  service,  we  find  that  the  poor  and  un- 
qualified are  without  Jobs.  Having  banished 
felons  from  public  employment,  we  find  that 
enormous  numbers  of   men  who   need  Jobs 
have  criminal  records.  Having  cleaned  up  law 
enforcement,  we  find  that  crime  Is  run  by  the 
Mafia   (or  whatever  is  the  current  terni  for 
slandering   Italians),   instead   of   the   pohce 
as  was  the  case  in  the  idyllic  days  of  Lincoln 
Steffens'  youth.  Hence  liberals  now  are  urged 
to  return  to  local  organization  with  an  en- 
thusiasm  ever   so   slighUy   tinged   ^J^th    the 
eiwsm  of  the  middle-class  liberal /radical  who 
now  as  always  is  confident  that  he  is  capab.e 
of  running  anything  better  than  anyone  else, 
eve^  Blum  neighborhood.  Middle-rlass  radi- 
cals continue  to  insist  the  Negroes  in  Harlem 
^r^^werless,  not  least,  one  ^f-rs^^^^l^nse 
the    one   tvpe   who   Is   never   elected   Is   the 
mfddle-clasl  radical.   (But  to  my  l^nowledge 
there  Is  hardly  a  single  significant  elected  or 
appointed  political.   Judicial,  or  administra- 
tive office  in  Harlem  that  is  not  held  by  a 
nI^o.T  Hence  an  ever  increasing  enthusiasm 
of  liberal  foundations  and  reform  mayors  lor 
creating   new    ■indigenous"    community    or- 
giilzations  and  giving  to  them  a  measure  of 
feal  or  pretend  power.  Whether  in  fact  out- 
siders can  create  an  "indigenous"  organiza- 
tion is  problematic.   (Would  It  not  be  cood 
sDOrt  for  the  Landmarks  Commission  to  as- 
6?S  to  Mayor  Lindsay's  Uttie  City  Halls  the  r 
tr^tional  Tammany  designations   of   Tus- 
corora  Club,  Iroquois  Club.  Onondaga  Club?) 
But  the  effort  Is  sincere.  If  withal  tinged  wlt^h 
a  certain  elitist  impulse  to  manage  the  lues 
of  the  less  fortunate. 

on  a  different  level,  a  movement  toward 
decentralization  has  arisen  largely  from  the 
pmereence    of    what    James    O.    Wilson    has 
cTuel  the  bureaucracy  problem,  the  fact  that 
■  there   are  inherent  limits  to  what  can   be 
accompl"hed  by  large,  hierarchical  organiza- 
tior^Although  Max  Weber  -plained  to  us 
whv   large   bureaucracies,   once   esUbllshed 
would  work  for  themselves  rather  than  the 
nutative  objects  of  their  concern,  it  was  not 
untn  the  bureaucracies  were  estabUshed.  and 
sor^eone  tried  to  do  something  with  them. 
thTt  any  great  number  of  persons  came  to  see 
the  Snt    interestingly  enough,  th  s  seenis 
S  hfve   happened   In   the   So^^et  Jn^-   at 
about  the  same  time  as  In  the  United  States. 
For  certam  it  is  an  endemic  mood  among  men 
who  went  to  Washington  with  J°f°  ^^  K^^ 
nedv    The    problem    involves    not    Just    tne 
dynamics  of^large  organizations^  ^",Lon  con- 
ainbltlousness  of  our  foclety.  As  WUson  con 
t^iies-  "The  supply  of  able,  experienced  ex- 
cutlves  i?not  increasing  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  number  of  problems  being  addreBsed^ 

This  is  all  to  the  good.  It  responds  to  real- 
ity t  reflects  an  openness  to  experience^ 
m-'lns  Krlstol  has  remarked,  echoing  Sir 
Wl^m  Harcourt  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
on  thrsubject  of  socialism.  "We  are  all  de- 
cent^a'll^^s  now."  The  acKnowledgement  tha 
race  and  ethnicity  are  persisting  and  con 
sequential  facts  ..bout  individuals  that  ought 
m   cemln   circumstances   to   be  taken   into 
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consldfratlon  Is  long  overdue  (Several  ye«rs 
a<co  to  my  ultimate  ?rlef  I  tried  to  get  the 
welfare  edtabllshment  in  Washington  to 
abandon  its  roi.tr-bllnd  '  policy  which  re- 
fused to  record  anything  about  the  race  of 
welf  ire  recipients  Last  year  Southern  com- 
mittee chairmen  brought  about  the  enact- 
ment of  vicious  anti-Negro  welfare  legisla- 
tion which  no  one  could  effectively  opp<«e 
because  no  one  Is  supposed  to  "know"  nbout 
such  things  .  But  before  lurching  frtim  one 
set  of  overstatements  to  another.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  hope  that  a  measure  of  thought 
will  intervene,  and  that  the  truth  will  b« 
found    al.is    somewhere  in  the  middle'' 

The  issues  are  intertwined  and  tend  to 
work  against  one  ^mother  Thus  the  funda- 
mental source  of  equal  rights  for  Negro 
Americans  for  all  Americans  Is  the  Consti- 
tution Where  the  federal  writ  runs,  all  men 
are  gl. en  equal  treatment  But  this  process 
Is  n'lt  directed  by  some  invisible  hand.  It  is 
the  result  of  political  decisions  made  year  to 
year  In  Washington  Local  control"  means  a 
very  different  thing  in  Mississippi  than  It 
dt>es  m  New  York,  and  let  is  for  Cid  s  *aice 
summon  the  w!t  to  f»ee  this  before  we  en- 
shrine the  p<-illtlcaj  principles  .f  George  C 
WallAce  in  the  temple  of  liberal  ratlunallsm 
Piul  Applebv  Knew  what  he  Wri«  talking 
aBout  An  aggressi'. e  federal  insistence  on 
equal  treatmen"  for  a.l  races  is  indispensa- 
ble til  the  successful  inclusion  of  the  Negro 
American  Into  the  large  society 

Further  to  argue  th  it  all  things  cannot 
be  run  from  Washington  '.s  not  to  assert  that 
neither  can  they  be  run  from  city  hall  Un- 
fortunately ,a  gtxxl  deal  of  decentralization 
talk  Is  fundamentally  antlgovemment  in 
spirit,  and  this  can  be  a  calamity  in  areas 
such  a.s  race  relations  Giving  a  mayor 
enough  untied  federal  funds  to  enable  him 
to  govern  his  city  c^uld  release  immensely 
creative  energies  Forcing  him  to  break  up 
his  administration  into  endlessly  frictlonat- 
ing  units  Will  bring  on  anarchism  at  best 
and  chaos  at  worst  Given  the  heterogeneous 
political  commuMUy  >f  most  large  cities,  this 
potential  'ct  ethmc  and  racial  chaos,  Krlstol 
rerruirks.  is  especially  great 

School  decentralization  in  New  Y  irfc  seems 
to  be  encouraging  Just  this  The  problem  Is 
that  now  as  ever  in  the  past,  the  !i>wer 
classes  of  t.ie  city  are  ethnically  quite  dis- 
tinct from  what  might  be  termed  the  bu- 
renucratlc  classes  and  neighborhoods  tend 
to  conform  to  those  distinctions  The  result 
Is  that  conflict  Induced  between  the  two 
groups  gets  ugly  fiist  Thus  the  New  York 
TxTTiei  reported  that  the  mlllUint  picketing 
of  I  S  201  in  east  Harlem  m  1967  was  fla- 
grantly antl-Semltlc  '  Similar  tendencies 
ha-.e  appeared  in  the  CX-ean  HUl-BrownsvUle 
area  where  decentralization  Is  being  experi- 
mented with  A  leaflet  recently  distributed 
there  reads 

If  .\frlcan-American  History  and  Culture 
is  t<^)  be  taught  to  our  Black  Children  it 
Must  Be  Done  Bv  African-Americans  Who 
Identify  With  And  Who  Understand  The 
Problem  It  Is  Impossible  For  The  Middle 
East  Murderers  of  C  jlored  People  to  Possibly 
Bring  To  This  Important  Task  The  Insight. 
The  Concern  The  Exposing  Of  the  Truth 
That  Ls  a  Must  If  The  Years  of  Brainwashing 
And  Self-Hatred  That  Has  Been  Taught  To 
Our  Black  Children  Bv  Those  Bl(X)dsucklng 
Exploiters  and  Murderers  Is  To  Be  Over- 
come ■ 

A  pretty  sentiment,  to  which,  not  surpris- 
ingly there  are  .Jews  irapable  of  respond- 
ing in  kind  Charles  E  Sllberman  the  dls- 
tingTilshed  author  of  Cr^.iis  m  Black  and 
W'life'  recently  demanded  if  aii  Amerlcun 
Jewish  Committee  meetliii^  that  it  face  up 
to  the  raw.  rank.  anti-Negro  prejudice  that 
IS  within  our  own  mid-st  We  talk — end- 
leaslv — about  Negro  Antl-Semltlsm:  we  rarely 
talk  about — let  alone  try  to  deal  with — 
the  Jewish  Antl-Negrolsni  that  Is  In  our 
mld.st  and  that  Is  growing  very  rapidly  ' 
All  too  familiar    And  as  Archbishop  John 
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F  Deirden  of  Detroit  president  >l  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Cathi  He  Bishops  ob- 
served last  year  In  other  cities  uf  the  na- 
tion the  N>«gro-whlt«  confn^ntatlon  Ls  be- 
coming a  Negro-Catholic  {  Protestant-Catho- 
lic i    encounter    Plus  cu  changf 

The  danger  is  that  we  shall  see  the  emer- 
gence of  .»  new  racialism  Not  racism  a 
term--dre«dfully  misused  bv  the  Kerner 
Commission — that  has  ;i8  Its  indispensable 
central  Intent  "the  ;i.s«uinpnon  that  psycho- 
cultunil  traits  and  capacities  are  determined 
by  biological  race  and  that  races  dIfTer  de- 
cisively from  one  another"  i  Webster's  Third 
Sew  I'ltrrntttional  Dtrtionary  i  There  Is  a 
streak  of  the  racist  virus  In  the  American 
blixxlatream  and  ha.s  been  since  the  first 
■  white "  encounter  with  the  "red"  Indians 
But  It  Is  now  a  distinctly  minority  position 
and  mainly  that  of  old  or  marginal  per- 
^)n8  wlUi  an  .iccAslonal  pnlituian  seeking 
to  make  use  if  what  is  left  Yet  there  Is  a 
.strong  and  persisting,  phenomenon  "t  ra- 
cialism deOneil  as  ra<-lal  prejudice  or  dls- 
'-rlmlnHti..n  rw-e  hatred  This  is  in  no  sense 
i-ontlne<l  to  whites  much  less  Wasps  "  il 
use  quot^rttlon  mark.s  The  geneticist  Jnehua 
Lederberg  notes  that  It  is  scientifically  ab- 
surd to  call  anvtine  in  this  country  black  ' 
and  probably  not  /wcurate  t<i  speak  of 
whites  '  either  i  Writing  In  a  1935  Issue  of 
Rare  E  Franklin  Fr.izler  for  example  re- 
ferred to  WEB  DuBols's  then  current  pro- 
posal that  the  Negrri  build  a  cooperative  in- 
dustrial system  in  America  as  "racialism  ' 
There  Is  nothing  mystical  about  racialism.  It 
IS  simply  a  matter  >f  one  group  not  liking 
another  group  of  evident Iv  antagonistic  in- 
terests It  Is  a  profoundly  different  position 
from  that  jf  racism  with  its  logic  of  geno- 
cide and  subordlnatlun  And  it  does  no  serv- 
ice whatever  to  this  polity  to  identify  as 
racist  Altitudes  that  are  merely  racialist  and 
which  will  usually  on  examination  be  found 
til  have  essentially  a  social  class  basis  But 
our  potential  for  this  type  of  dissension  Is 
large  and  very  likely  growing  In  the  hands 
of  Ideologues  i  who  often  as  not  enjoy  the 
chaos  I  or  charlatans  iwho  stand  to  bene- 
flti  or  plain  simpletons,  many  forms  of  de- 
centralization in  the  modern  citv  will  give 
rise  to  racialism  Responsible  persons  should 
examine    that   prospect    beforehand 

The  question  of  quotas  raises  the  .same 
Issues  As  I  am  almost  certain  to  be  misun- 
derstood that  appears  to  be  an  occupational 
."liizard  in  this  tield  land  I  would  seriously 
.suggest  that  the  training  nf  anv  social  .scien- 
tist m  vears  to  come  should  Include  some- 
thing equlvnilent  to  the  prf>ces8es  bv  which 
psychiatrists  ire  taught  to  anticipate  and 
accept  hostility  1  let  me  offer  a  word  or  two 
by  way  of  credentials  I  believe  it  fair  to  say 
that  I  have  been  me  of  a  .smallish  band  of 
sociologists  ind  political  scientists  who  have 
Insisted  that  race,  ethnicity,  and  religion 
were  and  are  releiant  and  functional  cate- 
gories In  American  life  I  accept  fully  .is  does 
Greeley,  the  Webenan  analysis  of  E  K 
Francis  that  the  ethnic  c<illectlvlty  repre- 
sents an  attempt  on  the  part  of  men  to  keep 
all\e  during  their  pilgrimage  from  Gcmciri- 
ichaft  to  Gcie.'l.sc/ia/t  -r  as  (Jreeley  puts  It. 
■from  peasant  commune  tx>  industrial  metro- 
polls."  some  of  the  diffuse,  .iscriptlve.  par- 
ticularistic modcfe  of  behavior  that  were 
common  to  their  past  I  have  argued  m  favor 
of  the  balanced  political  ticket.  I  have  even 
been  a  member  of  one  I  see  the  emergence 
of  "black  pride"  .is  wholly  a  good  thing  And 
90  on  But  at  the  same  time.  I  would  hope 
as  we  rush  toward  in  ethnically,  racially,  and 
religiously  conscious  society  that  we  try  to 
keep  jur  thinking  just  a  bit  ahead  of  events. 
My  concerns  are  twofold  and  come  to  this. 
First,  I  aJTi  worried  that  having  so  far  been 
unable  to  assemble  the  political  majority 
that  would  enable  the  nation  to  provide  a 
free  and  equal  place  for  the  Negro  in  the 
larger  society  by  what  ,ire  essentially  market 
strategies  i  f ull  employment.  Income  supple- 
mentation, housing  construction,  and  such- 
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llke^  we  will  be  driven  to  Institutional  stra- 
tegies involving  government-dictated  out- 
comes directed  against  those  Institute  rs 
most  vulnerable  to  government  pressure  I 
don't  like  this  mostly  because  I  don't  :;ke 
that  kind  of  government  pressure  But  I 
oppose  It  .ilso  liecause  I  fear  the  kind  'f 
rigidities  that  It  can  build  into  a  soclftv 
that  .(bviously  is  most  etfectUe  when  it  ,s 
most  flexible. 

Remember  the  Negro  middle  class  is  :i 
the  move  .\  recent  study  at  Columbia  foiiii  : 
that  the  proportion  of  Negroes  with  profes- 
sional or  technical  occupations  in  New  \'>rk 
City  is  distinctly  higher  than  that  of  Iri-li 
or  Italians 

If  there  is  .m  ethnic  balance  "agaln.-t 
Negroes  in  many  municipal  bureaucracit  s 
today,  there  is  likely  to  be  one  for"  them 
in  the  not  distant  future  Tliese  ire  for  th.- 
most  part  trulv  integrated  ^:roups,  which 
much  ;is  do  the  .Armed  Forces,  provide  maj'  r 
opportunities  for  Negro  advancement  n 
purely  equal  terms  involving  neither  dl.scrlii.- 
inatlon  nor  preference  (When  the  Jewi.>li 
principal  at  PS  201  resigned,  his  Netro  dep- 
uty refused  the  Job  on  irrounds  that  --he 
would  not  be  appointed  as  a  Segro  She  had 
no  need  to  be  Inspired  or  lethargic,  brilliant 
or  bright  she  was  on  her  way  to  a  prlnclp.il- 
shlp  on  her  own  That  Is  what  bureaucrac- 
Is  like  I 

My  second  concern  is,  to  my  mind,  thi' 
greater  Once  this  pr.x-ess  gets  legitimated 
there  Is  no  stopping  it  and  without  intend- 
ing anything  of  the  sort.  I  fear  it  will  t)e 
contributing  significantly  to  the  alreadv 
well-developed  tendency  to  politicize  >  iind 
raclallzei  more  and  more  .ispects  of  modern 
life  Thirty  vears  ago  Orwell  wrote.  "In  our 
.tge  there  is  no  suoh  thing  as  keeping  out  of 
politics  All  issues  are  political  issues 
I  resist  'hat  Not  all  Issues  Not  yet  Note 
that  he  added  "and  politics  luself  is  a  mass 
of  lies  e\asions.  folly,  hatred,  and  schizo- 
phrenia '  .Not  ail  .American  politics  Not  vet 
But  enough  is.  and  we  must  therefore  strug- 
gle against  the  efforts  of  government.  In  some 
large  general  Interest,  to  dictate  more  and 
more  of  the  small  details  It  Is  tiecessary  'o 
be  more  alert  to  Robert  .\  Nlsbet's  observa- 
tion that  democracy  is.  fundamentally,  a 
theory  and  structure  of  pnlitical  power r  but 
that  liberalism  Is  "historically  a  theory  of 
\rnmuntiy  from  power  ' 

This,  to  my  mind.  Is  something  more  than 
a  generalized  concern.  For  centuries  it  lias 
been  obvious  that  property  Is  not  alwavs 
evenly  dlstrlbxited.  and  It  has  Ijeen  more  <  r 
less  legitimate  to  talk  about  It  In  .America 
however,  in  the  modern  world  generallv. 
there  have  grown  up  new  forms  of  property 
and  influence,  not  so  readily  perceived,  and 
the  people  who  possess  them  have  been  wisely 
content  to  leave  it  at  that  Success,  as  Nor- 
man Podhoretz  wrote,  and  as  he  learned  :s 
.1  dirty  little  secret  in  America,  which  those 
who  are  successful  very  much  dislike  to  see 
discussed  m  public  .A  quality  which  makes 
for  social  stability  at  this  time  is  that  dif- 
ferent groups  in  the  population  value  tli!- 
ferent  kinds  of  succes.s.  and  lend  to  be  best 
at  those  they  most  value  But  government 
know^s  little  of  such  variegations,  and  I  verv 
much  fear  that  if  we  begin  to  become  formal 
about  quotas  for  this  or  that  group,  we  will 
very  quickly  come  to  realize  that  these  are 
instantly  translated  into  quotas  against  This 
is  painfully  true  in  the  field  of  education 
.tnd  culture,  which  to  a  very  considerable 
degree  at  this  particular  moment  in  our  his- 
tory is  exceptionally  Influenced  by  .'Vmerican 
.lews  It  was  In  a  certain  sense  in  an  etfirt 
to  resist  the  processes  that  brought  about 
this  partial  hegemony  that  the  "older  Amer- 
ican" insiituilons  imp<»ed  quotas  in  the  first 
place,  and  it  was  to  abet  the  process  that  the 
quotas  were  abolished  Those  were  In  fact 
quotas  on  success,  imposed  against  a  dispro- 
portionately successlul  group 

Let  me  be  blunt.   If  ethnic  quotas  are  to 
be    impKjsed    on    American    universities   and 
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similarly  quaslpubUc  institutions,  it  Is  Jews 
who  wi      le  alrJiost  driven  out.  They  are  not 
Tpercent   of  the  population    ™s  woiald  be 
i  misfortune  to  them,  but  a  ^^^^'f\'-°l\l 
aauon    And  I  very  much  fear  that   there^s 
.  whiff  of  antl-Semltlsm  in  many  of  these 
.emands     I    was    interested   that   when   de- 
n  uids  lor  quota.s  were  made  at  Harvard,  the 
•;  m,on  en  iorsod  vilth  some  enthusiasm  the 
'derol  ethnic  representation,  if  not  exact  y 
fuot^    on  the  facultv.  but  the  editors  were 
"a^  an  impressed  with  the  advantages  of 
xte.^ditiK  the  principle  to  the  student  body 
\o  n!rknow^-hr>t  was  on  their  mind,  but 
do  know  that  if  ethnic  quotas  ever  should 
ome  to  Harvard  ( surely  they  won't!) ,  some- 
ng     k"  'ev^n  out  of"  eight  Jewish  under- 
rates would  have  to  leave,  and  I  would 
imagine  it  to  be  a  higher  proportion  in  the 
graduate  schools    This,  I  repeat,  would  be  a 
mTslomme   K.r   them,   but  a  disaster   for   a 
^lace    1  ke    Harvard     And    much    the    same 
xodus  would  be  required  ol  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Americans  especially  m  the  graduate 

''o'^e' assume,     that    -Amorica    ha,    known 
enough   of   antl-semitism   and    ar.ti-Oriental 
eeung  to  be  waiy  of  opening  that  box  agam^ 
EsDeclallv    now     Given    the    prominence    of 
^ews    in    current    American    radical    move- 
,nents-the  Tifu.s  describes  the  student  ac- 
u  Its  a    Columbia  as  "typlcany  very  bright 
1  d  predommantlv  Jewlsh"'-and  the  hostage 
i.rurael    Jews  are   at  this  moment  perhaps 
especiallv    exposed    to   conservative   or   reac- 
•lunarv  pressures  which  could  easily  make  an 
,Lue  o: '  overrepresentation.'"  R-amng  -ha 
we  did  to  Japanese  Americans  in  Vi^orld  War 
I    we^virelv  should  be  careful  about  expos- 
ing Chinese  .Americans  today  to  --"ctlonary 
pressures  .simply  on  the  basis  that  mainland 
China  IS  our  enemy. 

It  comes   down  to  a   matter   of  Prudence . 
of    recognizing    our    potential    for    racialism 
...Id  guarding   igalnsi  It.  while  responding  to 
'-e  fl  a^d  legitimate  racial  needs.  Thus  Negroes 
need    prelerential   treatment   In   some   areas, 
nd  deserve  it.  The  good  sense  of  the  coun 
irv  m  the  past  has  been  to  do  this  kind  of 
thing    bv    informal    arrangements— the    bai- 
anc^  ticket    At  the  present  time  Is^aeljor 
example,    seems    to    be    having   success   w  th 
!rmil.°r  arrangements  for  its  Eastern  Jewish 
immignuus   Can  we  not  do  as  much? 

I  hone  I  would  not  be  interpreted  as  re- 
sisting a  more  open  acknowledgment  of  these 
Uctors    TO  the  contrary.  I   feel  they  should 
be  more  in  our  mmds.  but  at  a  private  and 
■.nlormal  level  of  concern.  I  am  acutely  aware^ 
for  example,  of  the  debilitating  imbalance  in 
the   ethnic   origins   of    American   social   sci- 
entists. I  sav   debilitating   because  It  is  the 
nature    of    heterogeneous    societies    such    as 
ours  that  analysis  that  could  In  any  way  be 
taken  as  criticism  is  routinely  rejected  when 
Uie  analyst  is  of  a  distinctly  different  group^ 
That   IS   the  plain   truth  of  It.  And  It  is  a 
truth    much    m    evidence    with    respect    to 
Negro  studies  at  this  time.  Thirty  years  ago 
'.n  this  country  ..nyone  seeking  to  learn  more 
about  Negroes  would  have  had  to  read  books 
written  by  Negroes:   ^^^"■°'''Y^-^^,l^J'' 
Johnson,   and   others.   Somehow   that  tradi- 
tion, nobly  begun  by  DuBois.  faltered.  There 
was   not.   for   example,   a  single  Negro  social 
scientist  on   the  research  staff  of   the  Presi- 
dent's   .\dvisorv    Commission    on    ClvU    Uls- 
orders    Nuw.  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  so- 
cial science  studies  of  Negroes  are  carried  out 
bv   whites,   and  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
mo-e  a ".d  more  the  cry  goes  out  from  the 
".lums  that  thev  are  tired  of  that  white  magic 
and    will    listen    no    more.    But    Negroes    are 
only  one  case,  and  not  a  particularly  special 
one     American    social    sciences    desperately 
neeas  to  expand  its  ethnic,   racial,  and  re- 
ligious base.  Just  as  it  has  got  to  expand  its 
interests  in  those  areas. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  words  with 
which  Nathan  Glazer  and  I  closed  our  own 
study  of  the  city: 
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••Relielon  and  race  define  the  next  pha.se 
in  S  evolution  of  the  .American  peoples 
But  the  ^erlcan  nationality  is  ^t'  f orm- 
,,.  „rncps.ses  .re  mysterious,  .md  tne 
Z^^  f:;m'  If  t?r-e  iVever-to  be  a  final  form, 
is  as  yet  unknown. 
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THE    CHICAGO    THE    DELIGATFS    WoN'T    SEE 

(By  Leon  M  Despres) 
,NoTE.-Leon  M  Despres.  a  •'^^'V"^  •'"•'?  '^^^ 
turer  on  law,  has  served  as  a  Fifth  Ward 
'alderman  in  Chicago  since  1955^  He  h^  won 
national  recognition  ;^  a  critic  of  machine 
politics  in  Chicago  and  as  a  champion  ol 
open  housing,  civil  rights,  and  city  Pla""'"?^ 
He  received  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
Page  one  Award  for  his  "outstanding  con- 
tribution to  a  better  Chicago.   ) 

Most  of  the  delegates  to  the  Den.ocratic 
National  Convention  will  enter  Chicago 
through  the  palatial  gateway  of  O  Hare 
Field,  "the  busiest  airport  in  the  *orm 
?hey  will  travel  by  taxi  or  "mousine  at  high 
soewl  over  miles  of  the  broad,  bri-htly 
&  John  F.  Kennedy  Expressway  througn 
the  northwest  quadrant  of  the  city  to  their 
sumptuous  hotels  downtown,  n  the  Lo°P^ 
Then  for  several  days  they  will  be  ^h'skeo 

^^^  ^^foJTa^l  \"Term\^:s^soTthrst",f 

rror  afoC  ^^  wel.-^ardec.    outes^ 

Thev   will   be   welcomed   to   Chicago   by    .ne 

ma/or    Richard  J.  Daley,  and  they  may    a^ 

M   see    in    this   warm,    homespun    n.an    .he 

^ugh  and  dominating  city  boss  with  the  iron 

hand    They   may   go   home    irnpressed    with 

what    thev    have    seen    of    Chicago    and    -s 

mafor^nie  may  think  they  have  seen  the 

whole  picture.  „  , 

But  there  are  many  aspects  of  Chicago  a  U 

us  boss  thev  will  not  see.  aspects  less  gUt- 

terlnrthan-O-Hare  Field   or  the   ImpressU^ 

new  Architecture  in  the  Loop  or  the  special 

treatment  accorded  visitors. 

Chicago  has  to  be  lived  in  to  be  fully  un 
deS^,  but  a  Visitor  who  leaves  the  centra 
business  area  and  visits  the  biack  ghetto,  the 
«av    neighborhoods,    the    snourban    sprawr 
Inl  the  wealthy  dormitory  towns  car   gain 
^me  insight  into  the  city.  Chicago  is  a  great^ 
modern   industrial   city,   the  second   bu:?est 
^  the  nation  (well,  anyhow,  third  biggest). 
dommated  by  rich,  successful  business  ^ind 
financial  Interests  and  goveriied  by  .he  mos 
efficient  political  machine  of  the  past  cen 

^^The    Chicago    metropolitan    area,    w^th    a 
popu  atfon  of  about  8,000.000.  has  fantastic 
Industrial,   commercial,    fir.ancial.   ^oentific^ 
and  educational  resources.  The  hea  t  of  the 
area  is   Cook  County,   with   a  population   of 
S.OOO    including  the  legal  city  of  Chicago 
with  3.500.000.  a  million  of  whom  are  b.ack^ 
^sidentiallv.  Chicago  is  the  most  segregated 
^erlcan  big  citv.  In  the  City  Council,  when 
t^uoted  the  U  s:  Civil  Rights  Commission  to 
confirm  this  distinction,  one  of  my  col  eaeues 
r^e  in   defense   and   said   that   Cleveland   is 
^X  more  segregated  resldentially  than  Chi- 
cago  When  vou  tour  Chicago,  howe^er.  you 
will  think  Chicago  is  still  first. 

Except  for  its  700.000  poor   i  income  under 
$3  000  ?or  a  family  or  $1000  for  an  mdivid- 
ual).  Chicago  is  a  great  place  to  make  money^ 
and  lots  of  people  are  making  lots  of  it    "The 
cTt?  motto  I    "I  will,"  but   no  one  has  e^e 
<>ald  what    In   a  representative  poll.     I   v«.iii 
r^Lke  rnoneV  would  probably  win  a  majority 
?^e   Chicago   Association   of   Commerce   and 
Slustry    aner  defining  the  Chicago  .^etro- 
poUtln  area  to  cover  all  the  wealthy  suburbs^ 
Crlshes  figures  to  show  ^^at.  even  with  is 
700  000    poor.    Chicago    has    the    highest    per 
;;plta  income  of  any  metropolitan  area 

Chicago's  most  pampered  neighborhood  s 
the  cemral  business  area,  comprising  down- 
town and  the  near  north  ^'^e  along  lake 
Michigan.  When  visitors  sP^a,''  «;  ^h  ca|o  s 
"dvn^lc.    modern    progress,      they    usually 


refer  to  the  central  business  area.  Tl.ere  you 
s^  bold  new  buildings,  daytime  Mgor    -ind 
Mce  lent  citv  maintenance    New  projects  are 
"ways   in   the  works.   Speedy   public   trans  t 
converges  on  the  area    Hundreds  ol   millions 
o?  doiurs  in  expressways  pour  people  into  the 
.rea  bv  day  and  back  to  the  suburbs  at  night 
c"t  ofl'he  subway  anywhere  in  the  c.iura^ 
business   area   and   you   won  t   '''^'^''f^'l 
citv  sidewalk  Get  off  the  subway  almost  any 
Where  el^e.  and  ^ou  will   Between  the  central 
business  area  and  the  outskirts  ^'e  Uu-^e    a  ; 
most  uninterrupted  gray  areas  '  f  ^'r^^an  dry 
rot    This  IS  where  most  Chicagoans  live. 

I-he  pampered  central  business  ,irea  evi- 
dences he  basis  of  Chicago  ,>o!itics  the  un- 
wrmen  comoact  between  Chicago's  Demo- 
cratic political  machine  and  the  '^tis mess  and 
financial  interests.  Under  this  tacit  agree 
ment  the  business  and  financial  >nterests  re- 
ceive luxurious  support  for  the  central  busi- 
ness area^subsldles  Of  ^aluable  public  works_ 
indulgent  business-oriented  drafting  and 
endorsement  of  ordinances  regulating  bul- 
uess.  and.  lor  the  rest  cf  Chicago,  a  ^rm  hat^d 
on  the  cltv's  tiller  and  on  the  nil.  In  ex 
change  the  business  and  nnancial  interests 
pSe  the  machine  what  't  ne-ls  in  money 
and  Republican  backing,  and  delivers  nearly 
fun  support  Of  all  parts  of  the  public  opinion 

"^Except  for  a  number  of  local  >^uburban 
governments  and  a  lew  county  offices  lost  by 
Suburbanite  margins.  Chicago  is  governed  by 
a  firmlv  run.  businesslike  organizaUon  of 
•ibout  35  000  persons  who  live  off  politics 
'he  Co^k  county  Democratic  Organization^ 
indeed  It  really  is  a  business  It  controls  the 
mavoral  V,  thir\y-eight  of  the  «ty"members 
^'  the  Citv  council,  the  school  board,  the 
^rk  board,  the  library  b«.rd  the  houBing 
^thorlty.  the  transit  authority,  ^^O"^*^'^^^. 
of  the  county  board,  nearly  all  ^^e  county 
offices,  many  suburban  governments^  the 
states  attorney,  the  judiciary,  he  RO^^^^^f^' 
the  attorney  general,  ^he  secretary  of  state 
a  chunk  of  the  state  legislature,  the  Chicago 

congressmen,  and  the  f  ^f -' J-^°"X|"  ,es 
Chicago  may   have  yielded  to  Los  Angeies 
,n  population.-  and   to  Cleveland   '«  resld  n- 
tial    ^eereeation.   but   thanks   to   moldy    clvl 
service  laws,  it  vields  to  no  city  in  its  total 
of    35,000    partisan    political    Patronage    job- 
holders.  They   are   the   Pa'd   troops  who  run 
the    election    machinery     In    •'    P'^f  "^"'Joq 
election     thev    can    proauce    about    lOO.ouu 
:'otes   more   than   are   lawfully   c^ast   for   the 
candidate.  The   importance   ';'^   'J^'^.^^^^^^^^ 
ment   was   best   demonstrated   m   1960   when 
John  P.  Kennedy  squeaked  through  in  Illi- 
nois by  8.858  votes.  This    "bonus     of     «)'°W) 
vrteQ  was  decisive  in  capturing  a  Key   state. 
Just  to%ven  up  the  shameful  Republican 
raud     downstate-'   the  boys  sometlrnes  ra- 
tonallze,    They   are   "^ated   indulgently    m 
the    performance    of    most    of    their    pubi  c 
chore'^    but  held  to  high  standards    or  their 
nam-   work    Deviations  or   failures   ^   part> 
work  br?ng  prompt  discharge  from  a  job  or 
Tnterdict  fro'm  office.  For  their  party  fidehty. 
however    thev   win   money,    security,    power, 
and    prestige     There    is    not    much    money^ 
secunt^pol-er.  or  prestige  for  a  Jttnior  clerk 
n    the    tuberculosis    ^anitanurn.    but    the 
closer  vou  come  to  the  center  of  the  35.000. 

'  Ve°pam  if'admlnlstered  by  f^fty  Chicago 
waTd  c'^mmitteemen  and  thirty  ^"burban 
township  committeemen,  elected  lor  fot^r- 
-fe:r  terms  in  patronage-dorninated  primaries 

-a^L^^e^J^r^ea^s^^^o^m^e. 

^^x^^r^:^^r^rcn^iu£ 

man.  'nd  have  reelected  him  every  four  y^ea^s 
lince  Since  a  party  chairman  finds  it  dari 
eerous  w  let  another  man  hold  power  and 
'res  ge  as  mayor  of  Chicago,  the  present 
'.^.rtv  chairman  notified  the  mayor  in  1954 
r^Tt-thfp^ty  would  not  re-slate  lUm.  h^ 
him  m  the  1956  Pri^ary.  and  won  the^  elec 
tion    Every  fourth  year  since  the.i.  Ch.cago 
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bM  re-elected  him  and  called  him  Mayor 
Daley,  but  his  really  important  office  U  party 
chairman 

The  party  chairman  haa  the  executive  p<iw- 
era  of  a  strong  corp<jratlon  pre«lflent  His  Job 
Is  to  nin  the  organization  for  the  benefit  «f 
the  35  OOO  Jobholders  keep  Its  p-^wer  intact 
and  win  each  election  a«  It  cornea  He  ad- 
ministers all  the  party  patronage  from  the 
central  office,  handles  the  party  money  with- 
out public  account,  exacts  loyalty  from  each 
committeeman,  restrains  excessive  greed. 
suppresses  scandals  settles  internal  artTJ- 
ments.  conducts  sensitive  neKntiatlnns  with 
powerful  interests;  Iceeps  his  private  du" 
not  always  his  public-  promises;  and  says 
the  final  word  un  promotions,  policies,  and 
candidates  even  fiT  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  Party  Chairman  Daley  l.s  not 
a  (freat  party  builder  like  farmer  Mayor  An- 
ton CVrmalt  t  Mayor  Edward  Kelly,  but  ne 
Is  a  remarkable  consnlldater  of  power  Al- 
though "Democratic"  Is  the  name  on  the  bal- 
lot, the  party  urbanization  is  autocratic  Each 
committeeman  depends  on  the  party  chair- 
man for  the  llfe-bl.x:<l  of  patronage  aiiJ 
party  supp)ort  and.  in  turn,  each  patr^ma^e 
rtppoint«e.or  officeholder  is  absolutely  respwn- 
slbie  to  tUs  con\mltteeman 

To  win  electli-ns  the  par'v  organization 
maintains  Its  professional  precinct  army: 
keeps  a  monopoly  of  the  attractive  label  of 
■Democratic;  '  prevents  government  from  be- 
coming so  bad  that  it  provokes  ratal  resent- 
ment and  holds  t<5(?ether  a  majority  of  votes 
for  the  ticket 

The  party  organization  Is  constantly 
handling  p>olltlcal  brokerage  arrangenien'^s 
with  Chicago  interests,  prmclpall'?  with  the 
business  and  financial  Interests  There  are 
also  deals  with  Chicago  labor  which  'ags 
along  af'er  Chicago  business;  with  shady 
businesses,  such  as  slum  operators  and  pre- 
emptors  of  pnjfltable  billboard  sites:  and 
even,  at  some  levels  with  ihe  unmentionable 
criminal   businesses  called     the  syndicate  ' 

Richard  J  Daley  Is  an  able  party  head  and 
election  winner  but  as  mayor  he  Is  not  quite 
modern  eno  igh  to  enable  Chicago  to  meet 
the  needs  and  challenges  of  modern  times 
He  haa  kept  most  of  his  -onservatlve  sober 
views  from  the  days  of  his  youth  He  opposes 
cltv  planning  be<.ause  It  would  take  away 
froui  the  partv  the  profitable  decision-mak- 
ing on  city  development  and  public  works, 
and  he  follows  literally  the  famous  adnionl- 
Mon  of  the  great  Chicago  planner,  Daniel 
Burnham  Make  no  little  plans  "  He  makes 
no  city  plans  at  all 

To  give  in  .ipf)car;ince  ot  planning  how- 
ever the  city  .administration  Issues  and 
withdriws  be.iutlfullv  printed  but  non-blnd- 
ing  documents  and  employs  a  half-time  C<'m- 
mtssloner  of  the  Department  of  Redevelop- 
ment and  Planning  The  main  function  of 
the  Department  Is  to  give  a  facade  of  ap- 
proval to  decisions  nxade  elsewhere  and  espe- 
cially to  pr)po6t:'d  .vets  of  pillage  such  as  the 
building  of  expressways  .liong  the  lake  front. 
the  real  estate  promoters'  development  of  air 
rights  over  lakefront  railroad  tracks  or  the 
propi*ed  rape  of  twentv-seven  square  miles 
in  Lake  Michigan  for  the  super-profitable 
construction  of  an  airport  In  all  theee  cases. 
the  Immediate  proO'  to  the  central  bu.slness 
.irea  *iid  the  promoters  outweighs  the  inter- 
est of  the  majority  of  Chicago  citizens  The 
ref'-Lsal  to  plan  In  the  general  Interest  haa 
done  great  h.irm  to  Chicago. 

Daley  works  h.ird  3.a  party  chairman  and 
as  mayor,  and  he  is  .ts  g>>xl  and  conscientious 
a  mayor  .ts  his  personal  views  and  his  para- 
mount loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party  per- 
mit. Except  for  slighting  the  ghetto  by  falling 
to  provide  all  the  extra  help  it  iif-eds  'o  'xeep 
up  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  he  keeps  the  es- 
sential services  functioning  f.\lrly  well^ref- 
use  collection,  fire  protect. -n.  w.iter  ulstrl- 
bution.  sewage  disposal,  strt>et  repair,  snow 
removal,  and  the  other  activities  whose  Inter- 
ruption would  Immediately  bring  down  a 
government.  Adequate  police  pn.>tectlon  is  a 
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more  difficult  service  to  maintain  success- 
fully Despite  the  excellent  reorganization  by 
O.  W  Wilson  after  the  itfSO  police  burglary 
scandal,  the  personal  insecurity  of  Chlcago- 
BJis  Is  growing.  Nevertheleas.  although  the 
crime  syndicate  has  conUnued  to  prixluce 
gan«  executions  since  Daley  became  mayor, 
only  four  per  cent  of  the  aldermen  have  been 
shot.  One  alderman  i  Ben  Lewis  i  was  mys- 
teriously murdered,  and  the  other.  I,  was  only 
shot  In  the  ie«  by  youths  making  a  robbery 
attempt 

Chlcago'.s  black-wlUte  tension  Is  the  force 
that  racks  sUetchee.  and  disjoints  Daley  and 
the  Chicago  political  machine  It  can  erupt 
at  any  time  into  physical  violence,  and  there 
Is  concern  the  convention  delegate*  may  have 
a  glUiip<»e  of  some  Or  It  may  produce  a  politi- 
cal uf)eet  Dalev  has  never  learned-- nor 
dared  -to  resolve  Uils  tension  He  haa  held 
the  blacks'  vote  bv  tight  |xilltlcal  .ind  social 
c<jntrol  of  the  black  wards  through  l>oth 
black  and  white  committeemen  the  use  of 
patronage  and  ixrcaslonal  sops  such  as  Uiler- 
atlng  a  minuscule  pupll-buslng  program  or 
renaming  South  Parkway  'Martin  Luther 
King  Drive"  He  haa  held  the  anti-blacks  by 
keeping  segregaOonlsta  In  charge  of  the 
school  board,  delaying  the  open  housing 
ordinance  for  twelve  years  longer  than  New 
Tork  City,  keeping  blacks  almost  entirely  out 
of  his  cabinet,  and  encouraging  police 
repression . 

The  extreme  anti-blacks  are  angered  rvrn 
by  the  sops  Dalev  glvps  to  the  blacks;  and 
black  Chlcagoan.-  u'.h.  ugh  thev  vote  mostly 
for  the  Daley  Dem.Jira'lc  c.uidldat^s  when 
they  vote,  are  now  expres,sing  themselves  elo- 
quently bv  staving  home  in  sens.itlonallv 
large  numbers  'I  Just  can't  get  them  out  -o 
vote  "  one  precinct  captain  told  hie  commit- 
teeman Neither  can  anvone  ela*.  yet  except 
two  black  independent  Democratic  .Udermen. 
A  A  Bayner  Jr  ,  and  William  Cousins  Jr  . 
who  won  elections  over  machine  candidates 
In  black  middle  class  wards  In  lt>67.  Despite 
warning  and  pr"ddlng.  the  par'y  -ommand 
thinks  onlv  In  -erms  of  sops  .md  turns  Its 
back  on  the  perceptive  recommendations  for 
city  action  made  by  the  Kerner  Commission. 
As  a  group,  black  Chlc.igoans  do  not  live 
nearly  so  well  as  white  Chlcagoaiis.  and  the 
disparity  U  growing  In  Chicago  i  W^dt-nirig 
Color  Gap.  sociologist  Pierre  De  Vise  tells  us 
that,  compared  to  the  average  Ahlte  Chl- 
cagoan.  the  average  Chicago  black  Is  younger 
by  ten  years,  half  as  likely  to  be  m  a  craft 
Job.  one-third  as  llkelv  to  be  a  sales  person 
or  manager,  three  time*  as  likely  to  be  a 
laborer  and  elgh'  times  is  likely  to  be  a 
domestic  Black  ramlUe.s  are  one-fifth  larger, 
have  only  two- thirds  of  the  Income,  and 
occupy  housing  unit.s  '>ne-tlfth  smaller  flvp 
times  more  dilapidated,  and  three  times  more 
subsumdard.  but  pay  Just  .as  much  rent  for 
their  inferior  housing; 

Chicago's  public  schools  are  deeply  segre- 
gated More  than  half  the  enrollment  Is  black 
More  than  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  all  high 
school  pupils  and  eightv-four  f>er  cent  of  all 
elementary  school  pupils  attend  segregated 
schools — that  Is.  schools  ninety  per  cent  or 
more  all  white  or  all  black  Black  school  dis- 
tricts ire  uniformly  lowest  in  both  reading 
skills  and  percentage  of  certified  teacher'*  In 
one  black  district,  only  eight  per  cent  of  sixth 
graders  are  normal  readers  Black  teachers 
and  prlncipils  are  i.sslgned  overwhelmingly 
to  segregated  black  schools  For  many  years 
the  Board  of  Education  hai  worked  hard  to 
maintain  segregation  by  gerrymandering 
school  districts  The  only  significant  break  In 
the  policy  has  come  with  a  modest  bussing 
program  In  1968;  but.  to  confirm  the  basic 
policy.  Daley  this  year  broke  his  promise  to 
follow  recommendations  of  a  blue  ribbon  ad- 
visory commission  and  reappointed  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  board  president  and 
vice  president  who  are  the  principal  advo- 
cates of  the  status  quo  policy. 

.Vs  I  result  of  bad  schooling,  poor  Job  train- 
ing,   massive    JoL     dlscrlmln.iTir  n.    enforced 
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housing  segregation,  and  high  work-commtr- 
.ng  costs,  the  unemployment  rate  of  Chicago 
black  labor  force  varies  from  five  per  cent  ■ 
thirty-seven  per  cent,  depending  on  area  ^  : 
residence,   whereas   the  white   labor   force  is 
almost  fully  employed. 

The  segregation  and  oi>pree8lon  of  Chlcagt 
blacks  in  housing,  Jobs,  schooling,  and  thr 
quality  of  community  life  are  crucial  deter- 
rents to  generai  (XMnmunlty  improvement  f 
any  kind  of  Chicago  Self-organization  of  ti.- 
ghetto,  self-determination,  and  self-exprf^- 
slon  would  soon  end  ghetto  stipport  of  a? 
political  machine  which  tolerates  such  oonc;- 
tlons. 

Lnder  the  Daley  system  of  tight  contn 
therefore,   the  party   has  to  try   to  overrr. 
dominate,    or   starve    every    significant    cr,  ;■ 
z*ns'   committee   and   community   organi7.i- 
ilon,   especially   In  the  ghetto.   Por  exam,  .■ 
when  the  Chicago  NAACP  became  mllltaii 
Daley  forces  Infiltrated  It  and  replaced  the 
offloers.   When   The   Woodla\*'Ti   Organlz»tlc  i. 
(TWO),   which   energetically   repreeents  t!.. 
Woodlawn  c-ommunlty,  obtained  a  large  anti- 
poveny  program  on  lu  own,  Daley  oppoetd 
the  program,  blocked  the  appointment  of    ^ 
director,  opposed  renewal  of  the  program,  aiifi 
i-ommltted  his  Congreeamen  and  police  forcp 
to  help  a  US.  Senate  Committee  try  to  glv • 
the  project  a  death  blow   The    'citizens'  ptir- 
tlclpatlon"    groups    required    in    public    pri  - 
grams  such   as  urban  renewal,  model  cltle^ 
antlpoverty,   or   air    pollution    are    pretense.'^ 
The  etfoct  of   the  machine's  systematic   n - 
presslon  Ls  the  muting  of  protest.  Incalculab;. 
stagnation  of  the  general  citizenry,  and  lot^> 
of  progreee  to  Chicago.  The  Increase  In  th. 
number  of  alienated  Chlcagoans  Is  Incredible 
The  likelihood  of  an  apocalyptic  solution  ; 
great. 

Por  the  committeemen  who  live  off  poUtlct 
Daley  is  the  best  they  have  had.  One  com- 
mitteeman explained:  "He  is  a  good  famll. 
man.  No  sciuidal  around  him.  He  work' 
hard.  He  gives  you  your  share  of  Jobs,  aiiu 
good  Lines  too."  U  he  stepped  down,  the 
committeemen  would  try  to  elect  someone 
as  much  like  him  as  possible. 

These  are  some  facets  of  a  Chicago  whlci. 
the  convention  delegates  and  television  ^  lev- 
ers are  not  likely  to  see.  Some  day  this  Chi- 
cago win  change  It  has  to.  If  Chicago  Is  t. 
sunive  and  nourish.  It  will  change  when  tl.i 
business  and  financial  interests  perceive  t!.' 
daimage  Chicago  sustains  under  the  currer.' 
system  and  shift  their  suppwrt  to  progran-- 
and  policies  that  genuinely  serve  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  the  people;  or  when  social  up- 
heavals compel  a  change;  or  when  there  Is  .i 
shift  at  the  polls.  But  so  far  In  1968.  Chi- 
cago has  not  yet  shown  signs  of  changlr.c 


TEACHING    CONSERVATION    TO 
YOUNG  CHILDREN 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE.'^ 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  of  prime 
Importance  that  yoiintt  Americans  br 
prlven  every  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted -vvlth  our  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, man's  basic  environment,  anri 
the  values  of  conservation.  I  was  very 
pleased,  therefore,  to  learn  that  a  pilo- 
education  program  for  elementar>- 
.scliool  children,  which  will  tnve  them 
firsthand  knowledge  of  conservation  mat- 
ters, has  begun  to  operate  in  Monroe 
County.  Ind.  The  soil  and  water  con- 
servation district  of  that  county  is  spon- 
sorini;  this  pioneer  effort,  and  Indiana 
University   is   cooperating   by   providin-i 


.>,»  ^Tvices  of  student  teachers  who  are 
l^'rS  toward  a  degree  in  elementary 

^Svef  200  children  have  received  in- 
expciiiia^  ciiDervisor  of  the  Mon- 

tx)lnts  out  that— 
land 


T  a<:ir  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presl- 
,ent"t'haTSrartlcle.  which  w«.  pub- 
llshed  in  soil  Conservation  i"  the  July 
1968  is^ue.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

:Hf.r^^°^ttn'r^s 

( By  Barbara  Restle ) 

Indiana  University,   who  U  also  secrexary 
treasurer  of  the  district. 

Professor  Wtltaker,  Wayne  Fix.  SCS  worK 

for  the  course. 

A    CTTST0M-TAI1.0BED    COTTRSK 

-^e    conservationists    Bi«lirtlng   wlUi    the 

.Inn  Into  many  areas  ol  study. 

ence  program  with  <'°^l^^°''^^ZS^^l 
experlmenung  ;>?  -^,^,,'«','i^?'Sd  ?^U- 
'^^s^^t^x"^ -"etT^kf^apenod. 
-^esmh  grade  has  been  given  many  claw 

,..mpl..  ol  the  tumj.  ■^'"-2,'^,^,'S'Si 

„m  .oil  -•"»?■••  «  '"""iS^cb  mS 

S?,St  materUU.  BrU.r  In  tM  «».»'«  «" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

site  were  inspected,  and  students  le*™^^  **;** 
sink  holes  Sad  caves  are  a  natural  feature 

"^Sr^-prtn^Bemester  Joe  Lamendol. 
.loTgls^of  the^ndiana  ^e^^^^l^^l,''^^. 
Sts^ru^^tenCVorwlSe^ 

oS'=^^=^^SH 

fnd  Explaining  P\^^Vt^thTSi,?and  bo^d 

Se?o?r:  by^T.  a  t'ee-meSurlng  sUck. 

?her1Sar't^chlng  staff  at  Washington 

ScSl ^encouraged  to  I'^troduce  conser- 

^^rn  Ideas  into  ^^^^^^^0^"^^^^^^^^^ 

rergnfdTS't"J-^?tsTo:-r^ 
IngtuWn   putung    across   concepts   In   con- 

™rhers  had  the  benefit  of  a  wealth  of 

tSurJ^dS  lo-r =£i 

Hrl^-^B^y^fo^^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^;L^'VrSorT?^^.ip  -rm  Bureau 
dona^ed^^S  to?  a  -—"^  "^  hold  th^ 
CrTh^-w  /ibraryTncSs  Information 

wildlife  and  conser^-atlon  problems. 

AWARErTESS  OF  UESomCES 

The  goal  of  our  district  Is  to  give  students 

soiutces.        ._„^,.-k._  savs   "We  must  always 

Professor  WhltaKer  says.     >^ 
take    advantage    of    new    ways    to    use^ur 
knowledge   to   ^elp   deal  Jith   the  ^^owl  J 

^Z^iT^  ou;  ^^^^/£^^is't\ 

quest  lor  assistance. 


JAMES  DESMOND^NEWSPAPERMAN 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn^S 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1968 
Mr  PODEIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 

^rS  esteemed  authority  on  political 
affairs  In  our  State. 

T  first  met  James  Desmond  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
^d  ?  soon  learned  to  admire  Ws  profes- 
^ni^m.  value  his  wisdom  and  to 
frSure  his  friendship.  He  enjoyed  the 
en^  of  his  colleagues  for  his  craf tsman- 
sw7  iid  his  integrity  was  a  source  of 
com  ort  to  the  public  officials  and  po- 
mSaJ  leaders  who  constituted  his  beat. 
H?1nriched   the  political  life   of  our 
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community,  and  he  will  be  so«ly  mls^ 
by  those  of  us  who  were  touched  by  his 

""'Slollowing  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  on  Sunday,  July  28,  1968. 
letaUs^r^e  of  the  highlights  of  James 
Desmond's  career:  ^^^^ 

Won  Award 
r<S<..5;S   we  bom  expr...  ou,  aeepe„ 

'-'1£srES:oS,^'.s»°?;: 

^Tnce  1944  he  had  covered  every  national 
^.i^r^^C^n-c^mSnS^ov^^: 

George  PolK  Memorial  Award  for  ^  merles  m 
The  News  that  led  to  the  payment  by  the 
??easurv    of    flO-mllUon    in    unclaimed    re- 

won  one  and  lost  another.  r,^^^Y^;n    .n 

Mr.    Desmond    was    born    in    ErooK.,n      i 
AUB     24     1908,    and    grew    up    In    ^"'^^ers. 
Aug.    ^'*.    ^''""'     _.      vnnkers  Statesman  In 
where  he  joined  The  Y°J'''/'^LfJ'%^soclated 

^^°s  "^J^NewTor^   WoHd^^leS-    and 
m'keTlned  The'ews  during  World  War 

"surviving  are  a  son,  Michael  of  New  York: 
a  Shter^  Mrs.  Shlla  D.  Schultz  of  Orovllle. 
cam  abrother,  John  W.  Desmond  assist- 
ant Sunday  editor  of  The  Times:  a  sister.  Mrs_ 
waiter  Fitzpatrlck  of  Las  Vegas.  Nev..  and 
10  grandchildren. 


MAKING  THE  RECORD  CLEAR 

HON.  PAUlT  FANNIN 

OF    AHIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1968 
disconcerting  events  as  in  the  presiaen 

°iru^s^rr-td^a?artT?ri^ 

Sdat?for  piblic  office.  I  refer  of  course 
^  the  attack  against  Barry  M.  Gold- 
wair  who  was  It  that  time  the  juiUor 
Senati.r  from  the  State  of  Arizona.  The 
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extent  and  depth  of  this  attack,  the  dis- 
tortions willingly  and  actively  dissemi- 
nated, the  due  consequences  predicted 
If  he  were  elected,  have  besmirched  the 
character  and  credibility  of  those  who 
took  part 

Now  we  face  another  election  Four 
years  give  friend  and  foe  alike  a  measure 
of  historical  perspective  and  I  hope  that 
with  this  perspective  we  can  all  be  more 
rational  and  statesmanlike  In  our  cam- 
paigns It  Is  with  this  purpose  in  mind 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Reflections  on  Hysteria.  1964 — The 
Campaign  of  Fear,  written  by  Walter 
Zlpf,  and  published  In  the  Sun  Valley 
Spur  Shopper  I  do  this  with  the  hope 
that  It  may  In  some  measure  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  campaign  directed 
agamst  my  good  fnend  Barry  Goldwater 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

REn.ptTioNS  ON  Hysteria    1964     The 
Campaign  or  Pear 
I  Bv  Walter  Ztpl  > 
O    Judgment'    Thou    art    fled    to    brutl&h 
t>e.ist3 

.\iia  men  have  lost  their  reason' 

I  thought  of  those  lines  from  the  third  act 
or  Shakespeare  s  Julius  Caesar  as  I  nmshed 
reading  a  txok  Just  coming  to  my  desk, 
■  Hysteria  1964'  by  Lionel  Lokos  describing 
the  monstrous  fear  campaign  against  .Ari- 
zona s  B.irry  Cloidwat^r  when  he  was  Repub- 
lican candidate  fur  the  presidency  four  years 
ago 

B.irry  Goldwater.  Public  Enemy  No    1 
Barry  Ooldwater    the  man  who  would  drop 
The  Bomb  and  defoliate  the  little  girl's  daisy 
Barry  Goldwater.  the  man  with  the  stench 
of  fascism 

That  3  whit  Goldwater  5  detractors  said 
about  him.  that  and  worse  as  the  peddlers  of 
hB:e  and  fear  warned  there  was  a  monster  In 
our  midst  who  '.hrea-.ened  to  devour  us  all 
The  wild,  gutter  rabble-rousing  against  a 
good  .\merlcaa  whose  worst  sin  w.^s  a  sincere 
patriotism  and  an  inclination  to  speak  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it  now  sounds  silly  and  ridic- 
ulous-even  laughable  But  there  was  noth- 
ing funny  about  it  lour  years  ago,  during  the 
most  calculatingly  viciovis  campaign  of  char- 
acter assa.-sinatlon  of  a  public  figure  this 
country  has  ever  known 

LokoB  observed  that  all  the  denunciations 
of  previous  presidential  candidates  put  to- 
gether including  Uncoln.  were  almost  be- 
nign compared  to  the  new  high  In  hysteria 
reached  In  the  infamous  campaign  of  1964 
During  a  perKxl  of  some  10  months.  Barry 
Goldwater  wius  accused  of: 

Wearing  tht-  bloixly  mantle  of  Adolf  Hitler 
Fomenting  a  racial  holocaust, 
.Advocating    a    nuclear    policy    that    would 
destroy  half  the  world 

Being  hell-bent  to  tear  up  all  Social  Se- 
curity cards 

Brande<l  as  a  lunatic 

Plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Republican 
Party 

Paving  the  way  for  a  totalitarian  govern- 
ment 

Sending  American  labor  down  the  road  to 
wage  slavery 

Trying  to  establish  a  link  between  the 
right  wing  In  the  US  and  Ba\arla.  because 
he  happened  to  take  a  post-convention  trip 
to  Germany 

Goldwater  lamented  that  the  whole  cam- 
paign against  him  *a.s  based  on  fear  of  hun 
and  Lokos  ofTer*  .i  relentless  rebuttal  tt)  the 
hysteria  if  IS<d4  He  calmly  but  devastatlngly 
shows  the  difference  between  what  Gold- 
water  really  said  In  some  of  his  speeches  and 
what  some  of  the  reports  quoted  him  as  say- 
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lag     Dl.s-or'i.  ■!;   of   the   .\rUoi,a  senator's   re- 
marks waj(  pr  i.ticetl  with  sheer  brutality 

I"o  quote  a  foreword  to  the  book.  In  one 
e.xcruclatlng  chapter  -appr  prlately  titled  A 
Diary  of  Defamation'  — he  traces  the  long, 
livid  scar  of  hate  and  fear  that  ran  from  one 
end  of  the  campaign  to  the  other  " 

Lokos  examine*  the  Issues  that  dominated 
the  campaign  and  describes  how  to  the  hor- 
ror of  Goldwater  and  his  associates,  they 
"saw  their  positions  dlsu^rted  beyond  recog- 
nition, their  motives  impunged  and  their 
sanity  questioned   ' 

The  lunatic  connotation  was  a  low  blow 
and  8ome<jne  seems  to  be  still  at  this  In- 
sidious business  It  was  rather  disquieting  to 
read  a  stijry  in  Tuesday's  edlthjn  of  The  Ari- 
zona Republic  stating  that  former  President 
Elsenhower  considered  Goldwarer  nuts' 
during  the  '64  campaign  This  according  to 
an  Arthur  Ijtrson.  one-time  White  House 
consultant  and  speech  writer  In  a  preview 
of  his  Elsenhower  biography 

Such  a  remark.  If  true.  Is  unworthy  of  a 
former  president  and  why  did  such  a  crack 
find  Its  way  lnu>  a  news  story  about  the 
Elsenhower  book  anyway''  Who  Is  still 
throwing  the  knife  and  why' 

The  sad  part  of  the  whole  m.itter  Is  that 
the  heat  ag-.ilnst  Goldwater  w:is  first  gener- 
ated by  men  in  his  own  party  before  he  was 
ever  nominated  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  San  Francisco 

As  Lokos  notes,  admit  that  Goldwater 
threw  away  the  political  rule  book  on  the  day 
he  ai'cepted  the  OOP  nomination  with  the 
unfortunate  bur  greatly  overplayed  remark 
near  the  end  of  his  speech  'Extremism  in 
the  defense  of  liberty  Is  no  vice—  Moderr\tlon 
in  the  pursuit  of  Justice  Is  no  virtue   ' 

This  was  Just  what  the  opposition  was 
waiting  for  and  the  Jackals  shot  him  down 
with  It  but  manv  political  observers  will 
tell  you  that  the  Goldwater  cau.se  was  lost 
before  he  ever  made  his  acceptance  speech 
Republicans  '.ike  Rockefeller  Romney  and 
Scranton.  governors  all  dealt  the  mortal 
blows  before   the  convention   .assembled 

Romney  s  choicest  .*ntl-GoltlWLiter  remarks 
furnished  potent  ammunition  for  the  oppos- 
ing party  during  the  general  election  cam- 
paign such  as,  "The  Republican  convention 
win  either  take  actions  that  wli'  enable  the 
party  to  provide  leadership  the  nation  needs, 
or  commence  the  sulcid.il  destruction  of  the 
Republican  Partv   ' 

.\m  >ng  other  bitter  things.  Scranton  said 
"I  reject  the  echo  we  have  thus  far  been 
handed — the  echo  of  fear  and  reaction  the 
echo  from  the  never-never  land  that  puts  our 
nation  on  the  road  backward  to  a  lesser  place 
In  the  world  of  free  men   ' 

The  Pennsylvania  governor  continued  to 
spread  his  venom  as  he  tossed  out  this  blast 
•  Goldwaterlsm  has  come  to  stand  for  a 
whole  crazy-qullt  collection  of  absurd  and 
dangerous  positions  that  would  be  soundly 
repudiated  bv  the  .American  people  In 
November  ' 

Governor  Rockefeller.  In  the  California 
primary  made  a  noose  of  the  word  extremism 
and   ;tx)ped   It  around  Goldwater's  neck 

He  expressed  fear  of  the  fear  that  If  Oold- 
water were  nominated  the  Republic, m  Party 
would  go  down  the  drain  and  the  two-party 
system  In  America,  consequently,  would  be 
destroyed 

The  spoilers,  tlie  architects  of  the  policy  of 
rule  or  rviln.  had  done  their  work  well  What 
Rockefeller  had  begun  In  the  spring  Scran- 
ton finished  in  June  and  at  the  convention- 
painting  for  the  .American  pe<jple  the  picture 
of  a  half-crazetl  leader  Indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  .American  society  at  home  .ind 
eager  to  plunge  the  nation  Into  war  abroad 
Some  time  after  his  defeat.  Goldwater  said. 
•Rockefeller  and  Scranton  cut  me  up  so  bad. 
there  was  no  way  oo  God's  green  earth  that 
we  could  have  won  I  knew  It  the  day  after 
the  convention  " 


Au(jusf   /.   Ill  lis 
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The  scurllous  nonsense  w.^s  accelerated 
through  the  general  election  campaign  as 
the  ..pposing  party  and  many  others  of 
Liberal  ilk  leaped  In  tor  the  kill  For  sheer 
vindictive  fury  their  wild  ranilngs  have 
never  been  equaled  in  a  presidential  cam- 
paign 

It  w.is  r.ither  sickening  to  he:ir  the  ex-b:i!l 
player  Jackie  Robinson,  for  ex.imple.  declare 
that  "Barrv  Goldwater.  at  best,  is  a  hopeies.s 
captive  of  the  lunatic,  calculating  rlght-wini< 
expression  A  challenge  must  be  issued  to  thp 
Negro  people  t.3  .issure  that  Goldwaterisni 
and  extremism  .md  anil-Negrolsm  will  be  -■ 
brutally  defeated  that  they  will  never  ag.iin 
threaten  the  future  of  .Amer:c.»  " 

Roy  Wilklns  declared  tluly  that  a  Golci- 
w.iter  victory  would  bring  .ib:>ut  a  poll.  .• 
state  and  the  late  Dr  M.irtln  Luther  KiUi; 
forec.isl  a  dark  night  of  social  disruption  ;' 
Barry  Ooidw.iter  is  elected  president   " 

W.»lter  Llppmann  denounced  Goldwater  i- 
"an  enemy  of  the  poor"  and  George  Meiir. 
compared  Gildw. iter's  rise  to  that  of  Hitler 
"to  whom  no  one  paid  much  .itlention  until 
sviddenlv  the  crackpot  t  x>k  over  " 

Hubert  Horatio  Humphrey  who  this  year 
.isplres  to  be  elected  president  of  the  United 
St  ites  m  .1  speech  at  Terre  Haute.  Ind 
tossed  out  this  rot.  Mr  Goldwater's  free- 
dom IS  the  .'re»dom  to  be  uneducated  to  be 
sick    to  be  h.Kigry    to  be  unemployed 

The  once-respected  Saturday  Evening  Po.-- 
delivered  the  most  \enomous  attsck  of  .ill 
m  which,  among  other  things.  It  said  Gold- 
water  Is  a  grotesque  burlesque  of  the  con- 
servative he  pretends  to  be  He  Is  a  wild  man. 
a  stray  an  unprincipled  md  ruthless  politi- 
cal Jujltsu  artist  " 

This  from  a  magazine  that  so  sanctlmonl- 
ousiv  condemned  extremism  in  others 

This  sort  of  scurrilous,  underhanded  .is- 
sault  on  Goldwater.  the  man  and  the  candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  went  on  .md  on 
Everything  about  mm  was  so  distorted  that 
his  campaign  didn't  have  a  chance  to  click 

The  .Arizona  senator  made  sf)me  fine 
speeches  during  the  campaign  but  his  treat- 
men'  was  so  shabby,  so  cruel,  so  vindictive 
and  his  oattered  image  so  smeared  that  'he 
majority  of  'he  .American  people  Just  left  him 
bleeding  and  bruised  by  t.Te  ro  idslde 

r.iTie  .md  again  he  mad?  his  position  crys- 
tal r.ear  on  the  major  issues  on  which  he 
had  been  maligned  but  the  message  dldn  • 
get  across. 

Neither  c  immon  decency  nor  ordinar'. 
common  sense  prev.iiled  He  w.is  crucified  by 
detr.ict:irs  who  should  be  proud  of  them- 
selves They  helped  write  the  bUickest,  most 
shameful  chapter  ::i  .American  political  his- 
tory 

Where  are  those  detractors  now  Well,  some 
of  them  are  in  tne  Republican  Party  still 
trying  desperately  to  save  the  party  for 
themselves  singing  the  old  refrain,  "the  other 
fellow  can  t  win  "' 

As  I  think  back,  after  reading  Lokos'  book 
one  indisputable  fact  cllnes  to  my  memory 

We  m  Arizona  who  know  him  best,  exclud- 
ing the  political  opportunists  who  .ire  op- 
posed to  him.  have  never  considered  Barrv 
Goldwater  sick,  mentally  or  otherwise,  fool- 
ish   dangerrius  ')r  in  :iny  sense  a  wild  man 

In  his  first  experience  politically,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Phv^enix  City  Council  back 
about  1948  .md  took  the  lead  m  establishing 
a  clean,  efficient  form  of  government  which 
has  stood  the  test  through  the  veirs  We 
shudder  to  think  what  would  'nave  happenp<l 
;f  Phoenix.  ;n  Its  greatest  period  of  growtli 
had  been  saddled  with  the  type  of  govern- 
ment Goldw  Iter  and  his  colleagues  threw  out 
In  1950,  he  had  a  lot  to  do  with  electing 
Howard  Pyle  as  the  first  Republican  gover- 
nor of  .Arizona  in  22  vears  He  ran  success- 
fully for  the  United  States  Senate  In  \9b2 
against  Ernest  W    McFarland 

His  campaign  speeches  did  not  bear  the 
mark  of  a  wild  man  To  the  contrary,  he 
showed   a   deep   understanding   of   state   and 


national  problems  and  his  remarks  certainly 
made  good  sense 

From  the  time  he  entered  the  Senate,  Gold- 
water  was  iiiven  preferential  treatment  by  his 
GOP  colleagues,  partly  because  he  had  de- 
•  hroned  McFarland.  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  and  partly  because  he  displayed  real 
ablHtv  and  promise 

M  tny  of  the  Democratic  senators  liked  ana 
respected  him  He  was  given  Important  com- 
mittee iussignments 

Alter  his  re-election  in  1958,  the  Republi- 
cans made  him  chairman  of  the  Senate  cam- 
paign committee  and  he  went  about  the 
counirv  helping  raise  money  to  re-elect  GOP 
senatore  and  making  many,  many  speeches^ 
In  those  davs.  Goldwater  w.is  respected  and 
his  remarks  treated  with  respect  by  the 
press  of  the  country.  There  wasn't  the  re- 
motest suggestion  that  he  was  on  the  lunatic 
'rtnge  that  he  was  unsound  or  reckless,  a 
wild  man  incapable  of  wise  and  prudent  ac- 
tion and  thinking. 

That  dldnt  come  until  he  sought  the  high- 
est office  in  the  land  No  man,  especially  one 
in  the  prime  of  life,  could  disintegrate  so 
rapidly  into  the  atrocious  character  painted 
bv  his'enemles  Think  it  over! 

Aru.onans  should  have  rallied  behind  Barry 
Goldwater  when  the  political  assassins 
started  after  him  They  knew  he  was  not  the 
kind  of  a  man  thev  said  he  was.  But  many  of 
lis  m  Arizona  who  should  have  really  helped 
lust  ^tood  bv  and  did  little  or  nothing  and  he 
i.arely  carried  his  own  state  against  Lyndon 
Johnsv>n 
One  more  remark  and  I  am  done. 
What  were  the  predictions  in  1964  if  Gold- 
u.iler  were  elected  president? 

The  frightening  picture  of  what  he  would 

uo  in  Vietnam.  Certainly  he  would  accelerate 

•he  war  and  American  boys  would  die  there. 

That  he  would  provoke  racism  and  riots  on 

•he  streets  of  .America 

That  he  would  bring  America  to  the  brink 
of  economic  ruin. 

Well    where  has  Lyndon  Johnson  taken  v»s 
urlng  his  last  four  years  in  the  presidency? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

•■He  said  often  that  he  felt  safer  over  there 
than  at  home,"  it  was  added. 

A  member  of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry.  Corporal 
Tapp  was  a  chief  gunner. 

In  high  school,  he  was  on  the  soccer  and 
wrestling  teams. 

Surviving.  In  addition  to  his  parents,  are  a 
brother.  William  T  ,  16.  and  two  sisters.  Eva 
May.  19,  and  Cathy,  6. 
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MARION  TAPP.  21,  DIES  IN  VIET 
ACTION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  July  31,  1968 
Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl  Marion  N.  Tapp,  a  fine  young  man 
irom  Maryland,  uas  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  bravery 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record. 

Marion    Tapp.     21.    Dies    in    Vietnam— Port 
DEPOSIT  Man  Killed  in  Helicopter  Action 

A  21-year-old  soldier  from  Port  Deposit. 
Md  who  told  his  family  he  considered  him- 
self safer  in  Vietnam  than  at  home  has  been 
killed  m  action,  the  Defense  Department  said 
vesterdav. 

Cpl  Marian  N.  Tapp  was  reported  killed  on 
'uly  12  when  a  helicopter  In  which  he  was  a 
junner  was  shot  down  by  enemy  gunfire. 

SECOND    TOtJR    OF   D"OTT 

Corooral  Tapp.  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marion  Tapp.  was  a  1966  graduate  of  Perry 
High  School  m  Cecil  county.  Raised  on  his 
lather-s  farm,  he  Joined  the  Army  two 
months  after  graduation  and  "planned  to 
make  the  military  a  career."  a  family  spokes- 
man said  vesterday. 

He  served  six  months  in  Vietnam  In  1967 
.nd  returned  In  April  of  this  year  for  a  sec- 
ond tour  of  duty,  for  which  he  volunteered. 

"He  Just  couidnt  wait  to  get  back."  a 
relative  said. 


FIREARMS    LEGISLATION 

HON.  JOSEPHD.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 
Mr     TYDINGS.    Mr.    President,    last 
week  I  received  from  a  Maryland  constit- 
uent a  terse  note  that  I  should  like  to 

share  with  Senators : 

Hyattsville    Md. 

One  week  ...  one  newspaper.  Twenty-nine 
incidents  Involving  firearms  in  the  hands  of 
orlvate  citizens.  Ten  deaths  caused  by  these 
private  possessors  of  firearms.  Fourteen  rob- 
beries conducted  at  gunpoint. 

How  long  must  me  wait  for  .strong  gun  leg- 
islation? 

Sincerely, 

Kerry  Raiwes. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  speaks  for 
itself  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
■po|Yifl.rks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  July  21.  1968] 

EMPLOYEE    ROBBED    OF    NEARLY    $2000 

William  Jordan,  an  employe  of  the  Peel 
Cleaning  Service,  gave  up  nearly  $2000  about 
11-40  ail.  yesterday  to  two  holdup  men  who 
entered  the  store  at  963  Calvert  st.  nw.  and 
forced  him  to  open  the  safe  and  cash  regis- 
ter at  gunpoint. 

[From  the  Washington  (DC  1  Post.  July  20. 

19681 
Three  Rob  Savings  and  Loan.  Suspect  Held 
Three  men  In  their  20s.  all  armed  with  re- 
volvers, took  about  $1000  from  a  cash  drawer 
at  the  Franklin  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, 2381  Rhode  Island  ave.  "e  y^st^; 
day,  police  said.  One  was  caught  by  tai 
agents  as  the  trio  ran  off. 

Police  said  the  manager.  Jacqueline  Guy  25. 
told  them  she  and  a  teller  were  alone  in  the 
ofHce  around  1;45  p.m.  when  the  men  en- 
tered Thev  made  her  open  the  door  to  the 
teller's  cage  and  removed  the  money  from  a 
drawer,  she  said. 

As  the  men  ran  down  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
ne  two  FBI  agents  driving  past  spotted  them 
and  gave  chase.  A  block  and  half  away,  the 
agents  took  Harry  L.  Brown  Jr..  21.  of  815 
Maryland  ave.  ne..  into  custody.  He  was 
charged  with  armed  robbery. 


Washington  University  Hospital  for  cuts  and 
released 

Two  Chnvicted  of  Assault  in  Gunficht 

With  Police 

(By  Lawrence  Felnbergl 

Easton.  Md  ,  Julv  19  ^Clyde  Edward  Laws 
•.nd  Thomas  Franklin  Dorm.-^m  were  convicied 
today  of  assault  with  intent  to  murder  two 
Montgomery  County  policemen  In  a  gunhght 
while  making  their  getaway  after  a  super- 
market  holdup 

The  pair  both  Mldwesterners  who  huve 
served  Jail  terms  m  several  states,  were  also 
convicted  of  the  armed  robbery  of  iitaout 
$1500  from  the  Kroger  Food  Store  «t  13.01 
Georgia  ave..  Wheaton,  on  Feb.  8,  1967.  The 
shoot-out  with  the  police  took  place  several 
minutes    later— about    two    miles    down    the 

highway. 

A  Tiilbot  Countv  jury  took  1  hour  and 
15  minutes  to  reach  the  verdict  at  the  end 
of  a  two-dav  trial.  Talbot  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Harrv  E  Cl'ark  scheduled  sentencing  for  July 
31.  Each  of  the  defendants  faces  up  to  50 
vears  imprisonment, 

■  In  Mav  thev  were  each  sentenced  to  20 
years'  imprisonment  after  being  convicted 
of  kidnaping  a  drugstore  clerk  as  they  com- 
pleted   their   getaway,  ^.   .  ,      ., 

Montgomery  County  Deputy  States  At- 
torney Andrew  L.  Sonner  said  he  will  seek 
a  trial  soon  of  Rose  Haas  Solle.  43.  4513 
Sangamore  rd  .  Bethesda  who  has  been  in- 
dicted as  i.n  accessory  for  sheltering  the  men. 

Laws  40.  was  arrested  in  Missouri  last 
May  19'  Dorman.  37.  was  captured  by  the  FBI 
two  davs  later  in  Indiana.  Both  had  been 
placed   on   the  FBI's  list  of   10   most-wanted 

criminals  .   ,    n     „.„ 

At  the  trial  police  Pvts.  Raymond  J  Brown 
Jr  and  Theodore  O  Chick,  both  of  the 
Wheaton  substation,  testified  about  the  gun- 
fight  which  occurred  after  they  stopped  the 
defendants'  car  at  the  corner  of  Georgia 
Avenue  and  Wiseman  Road. 

Brown  said  Laws  walked  toward  him  "with 
a  smile  on  his  face"  and  shot  him  in  the  side 
from  an  arm's  length  hwbv  The  policeman 
has  recovered. 

In  the  gunfight  that  followed.  Chick  said 
shots  were  also  aimed  at  him  but  neither 
he  nor  Brown  was  able  to  identify  Dorman 
as  the  second  gunman. 

However  Clement  L,  Lanham.  head  cashier 
of  the  Kroger  store,  testified  that  both  Laws 
and  Dorman  took  part  in  the  robbery. 

Det  Sgt  Richard  F.  Kltterman  said  two 
laundry  slips  with  Dorman's  name  on  them 
were  found  in  the  glove  compartment  of  the 
car  used  in  the  getaway. 

Detainers  have  been  Issued  for  the  two 
men  bv  Fairfax  County  In  connection  with 
a  holdup  at  another  Kroger  store  four  days 
before  the  Wheaton  robberv-. 


Firm  Is  Robbed  by  "Job  Seekers" 
A  man  who  said  he  was  looking  for  a  job 
pulled  a  revolver  on  the  manager  of  the  Ar- 
row Window  and  Building  Cleaning  Co.  yes- 
terday and  escaped  with  $100.  police  reported. 
'Tve  never  been  a  window  cleaner,  the 
man  said  as  he  aimed  his  gun  at  William 
Warner.  60,  manager  of  the  company  at  9Ji 
New  York  ave.  nw..  and  three  other  employes. 
He  took  $100  from  Warner's  wallet  .ifter  herd- 
ing the  four  Into  a  back  room  and  making 
them  lie  down  on  the  floor,  police  said. 

Warner,  who  was  kicked  in  the  side  by  the 
robber  and  struck  on  the  side  of  his  face 
with  the  gun  barrel,  was  treated  at  George 


Pair  <jf  Bandits  Rob  Bank  Near  Seven 
Corners 

Two  armed  men  held  up  the  Willston  Shop- 
ping Center  branch  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  near 
Seven  Corners  about  10  a.m.  yesterday  and 
fled     -A-ith     .S2900.     F^.irfax     County     police 

reported.  .v,.,^ 

Tlie  men  were  believed  to  have  had  a  .nira 
accomplice  waiting  outside  .is  a  lookout. 
They  abandoned  a  cetaway  car.  which  had 
beeen  reported  stolen,  near  the  scene  of  the 
robbery, 

Nergo  Minister  Trades  Gunfire  With  Riders 
iRASBUTtc.  Vt..  July  19.— A  Negro  minister 
who  moved  here  with  his  family  recently, 
traded  gunfire  today  with  ivssailants  who 
shot  at  his  home  from  a  passing  car. 

No  one  in  the  house  was  injured.  The  Rev. 
David  Johnson  said  he  did  not  know  if  any 
of  the  shots  he  fired  hit  the  car. 

The  minister  and  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren moved  here  two  veeks  ago  from  Sea- 
side, Calif. 
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Police  s^i'.d  U  least  four  bla«t«  from  a  12- 
nauge  shot*;un  were  flred  at  the  house  The 
8hot«  c«me  from  a  car  which  crulaed  past 
the  house  twice 

Reverend  Juhr.son  returned  six  shot*  frorn 
his  second  n.Kir  t)edr.x.m  window  .u:d  s.ild 
he  wasn't  sure  whether  he  had  hit  -he  tleelng 
car 

Thm*   Thousand    in    Viroinia    Died    or 

OtNSHOTS   IN    5    YlAHS 

Richmond.  July  la-Ptrearms  caused  the 
deaths  of  nearly  3000  VlrKinlan*  In  the  hve- 
year  period  of  l»fl3  throuKh  1987.  a  Virginia 
Department  of  Health  report  dl8<-losed 
Thursday 

There  wf-re  249  firearm  deaths  ^mon^  v  ir- 
glnla  residents  durlni?  the  first  four  months 
of  1968  -he  report  said,  ind  the  flgure  is  e«- 
pected   '.o   top  800  bef  .re   the   year  ends 

More  -ban  h^lf  the  deaths  durina  the 
19«3-«7  oerlod.  the  report  said  were  suicides 
Homicides  accounted  for  15  per  cent  of  the 
nrearm  deaths  during  the  period  and  acci- 
dents 9   per  cent 

rhe  number  of  tlrearm  death*  reported 
innuallv  dvirln?  the  pert<<l  indicated  an  an- 
n'lal  ivWrtee  increase  of  5  4  per  cent  with 
the-greaowt  percenu^e  increase  in  homicides 

The  40  to  49  year  a«e  group  was  the  moet 
common  m  llrearm  deaths  with  more  than 
half  the  homicides  occurring  in  the  ^  to  39 
year  age  ^-roup. 

Omx  Man  Shot  in  Haioht-Ajshbury — 45 

.^RRr.-.rED   IN   .S\N    PRANClSCn   ViOLENCX 

San  F'RANCisco.  July  19.  -A  man  was  shot 
aud  a  p<;.;iceman  injured  as  violence  flared 
for  the  tiilrd  straight  night  In  the  Halght- 
-Vshburv  hippie  district. 

Michael  Moore.  20.  suffered  a  gunshot 
wound  in  an  arm  Police  said  It  was  not  de- 
termined who  n.-ed  the  shot 

La£t  night's  outbreak  ro:iowed  the  patU-rn 
of  previous  disturbances.  False  alarms  at- 
tracted are  trucks,  which  were  called  In  to 
ajjslst. 

Police  we-e  targets  of  :ire-bombe  and 
debris  when   they  were  '■ailed  In  to  .laslst. 

Officers  made  more  tJian  45  arreets.  bring- 
ing the  three-day  total  to  about  100. 

Several  stores  were  looted  for  the  second 
time  and  broken  glisa  again  Uttered  Halght 
Street.  Sniper  Ore  was  reported  for  the  first 
time  m  the  seriea  of  disturbances 

There  were  200  oflBcers  in  the  iirea  .it  the 
height  of  the  Oisttirbaacee.  and  Mayor  Joseph 
.\:ioto  warned  of  tougher  enforcement. 

Drug  peddlers  are  not  going  to  use  the 
Halght-Ashbury  neighborhood  aa  a  rendez- 
vous for  Idle  ihd  unttilnklng  youngsters.' 
.\lloto  said. 

In  disorders  elsewhere 

Two  teen-agers  were  wounded  by  shotgun 
pt-l.eta  m  a  rork-throwlng  .=pre«  by  '250 
youths  in  .\kron  Ohio,  tonight  despite  a 
dawn-to-dusk  .-irfew  that  was  extended 
tonight  following  disturbances  earlier  In 
Which  110  persons  were  arrested 

Puilce  and  National  Ouardsmen  used  tear 
gas  to  dUperse  the  mob  .\  bar  owner  w.ts 
,irre6ted  an  charges  of  tiring  the  .shotgun 
into  the     rowd 

In  Seattle,  two  policemen  escaped  with 
minor  mjurlee  m  a  disturbance  during  which 
nremen.  extinguishing  an  auto  fire,  were 
pelted  with  stones  by  a  group  of  50  to  60 
voung  people.  Some  looting  was  reported 
early  today. 

IProm  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poet. 

July  19.  1968] 

FofB  PosiNO  AS  Mailmen  Rob  Bank  or  «8.000 

The  First  National  Bank  ut  Washington, 
aoo  Independence  ave  .sw  .  wa.s  robbed  of 
S8000  yesterday  by  four  bandits  dres-sed  as 
mailmen  and  wearing  kerchiefs  over  their 
faces,  police  said 

Reva  Martin.  54.  a  teller,  said  the  robbers 
entered  about  9  50  a  m  She  .^ald  three  car- 
ried pistols  luid  the  fourth  had  a  shotgtin. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  bandit  ordered  the  bank's  four  cus- 
tomers and  .^even  employes  to  stand  in  the 
rear  by  the  manager  s  desk  While  the  man 
with  the  shotgun  guarded  ihe  door,  two  of 
the  ..thers  Jumped  over  the  tellers'  counter 
and  put  the  money  from  the  four  cash  draw- 
ers in'M  mallbags 

Keep  still— nobody  move."  one  bandit 
said  .IS  they  walked  out  the  front  door  and 
climbed  into  a  stolen  car.  which  they  later 
.ibandoned  at  the  Southwest  Freeway  and 
4th  Street 

OmcxRS  mi.  or  Oin   Dm.   After  Holdip 

Easton.  Mb,  July  18  Two  Montgomery 
County  policemen  testified  tf>day  ab<jut  their 
dramatic  gun  duel  with  Clyde  Edward  Uiws 
and  Thomas  Franklin  Dorman  after  a  Feb- 
ruary.  1967.   hiildup 

Laws  and  Dorman.  both  Itinerant  Mid- 
westerners  are  on  trial  nere  fwr  the  armed 
robbery  of  about  »1500  from  the  Kroger  Food 
Store  m  Wheaton  Tliey  are  also  charged  with 
iiRsault  with  intent  to  murder  the  two  police 
privates  Raymond  J  Brown  Jr  and  Theodore 
Chick,   both   of   the   \Vheat4)n   substation 

The  policemen  stopped  the  pair  at  the 
corner  of  Georgia  avenue  and  Wiseman  rowd 
a  few  minutes  after  the  robbery 

Brown  testified  that  Laws  approached  him 
■with  a  -mile  on  his  face"  and  shot  him  In 
the  side  from  an  arm's  length  away.  The 
policeman  has  recovered 

Chick  said  the  tjuntlght  followed  as  the 
•wo  men  sped  away  They  were  arrested  three 
months  later  m  the  Midwest 

In  May.  Ijiwb  and  Dorman  were  convicted 
iiere  'f  kidnapping  a  drugstore  clerk  as  they 
completed  their  getaway  They  were  both 
sentenced   to  20  years'   imprisonment 

Ot'N   Dt-kL   EKVfTS  IN   Bank  Theft 

Two  policemen  and  three  bandits  ex- 
changed gunfire  vesterday  after  the  $8500 
holdup  of  the  National  Bank  of  Washington 
branch  at  2844  .\labama  ave  ne 

Police  said  they  believed  no  one  was  hurt 
in  the  shooUng  as  11th  I^reclnct  P\-ts  Albert 
C.  Lorraine.  25.  and  John  J  Campbell.  28, 
chased  the  robbers  to  the  comers  of  Akron 
street  se  .  where  they  Jumped  into  a  stolen 
car  and  escaped. 

The  three  men.  two  carrying  pistols,  en- 
tered the  bank  about  12:40  p  m..  police  said. 
One  walked  up  to  the  guard,  .stuck  a  gun  In 
his  stomach,  disarmed  him.  and  said.  'This 
is  a   huldup '■ 

Tlie  ten  employees  and  customers  were 
ordered  to  He  on  the  floor  as  one  holdup  man 
vaulted  the  tellers"  counter  and  cleaned  out 
four  cash  drawers 

The  second  bandit  held  a  gun  on  the 
customers  aJid  employes,  while  the  third 
stood  at  the  door  with  a  gun.  the  police  said. 

Aa  the  robbers  were  leaving,  one  of  them 
Kred  a  shot  inU^  the  wall  This  attracted  the 
attention  of  Lorraine  and  Campbell,  who 
were  on  foot  nearby 

The  policemen  raced  after  the  men.  one  of 
whom  tired  two  shots  at  them.  Lorraine  fired 
two  shots  In  return 

LoNB  BANDrr  Robs  Howard  Johnson's 
A  holdup  man  took  J94  from  the  Howard 
Johnson's  Motor  Lodge  In  Sliver  Hill  yester- 
day 

Prince  George's  County  police  said  the 
bandit  entered  the  motel's  lobby  at  3  a  m. 
and  asked  Marcus  L  Night,  the  night  clerk, 
to  change  a  Sl-blll  so  he  could  make  a  tele- 
phone call  He  then  produced  a  gun  and 
forced  Night  Into  a  rear  room  before  fleeing 
on  foot 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)   Post.  July  18. 

19681 
Sot.-THEAST  Man's  Death  la  Ruled  a  Scicide 

The  death  of  Hudle  Wrenn  Jr  .  35.  of  832 
Barnaby  st.  se  was  ruled  a  suicide  yesterday 
by  the  coroner's  office 

Police  said  Wrenn  was  found  dead  In  the 
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bedroom  of  his  home  about  6:30  p.m.  Tues- 
day by  relatives  I'hey  said  he  had  a  bullet 
wound  in  the  chest  and  a  38-caliber  revolver 
was  found  next  to  his  bed 

Bandits  Oet  $30  000  at  Bank   Here 

Four  bandits,  two  of  them  armed  with  shot- 
guns, fled  with  about  $30,000  yesterday  tr.m 
the  American  Security  &  Tru.<t  Co  branch  ,: 
5911  Blalr  rd    nw  ,  police  reported 

A  shot  was  fired  by  one  of  the  gunmei: 
during  the  holdup,  but  It  went  through  . 
back  window  and  no  one  was  Injured.  Tlic 
bandite  fled  in  a  car  that  had  been  reporte^i 
stolen  less  than  two  hours  earlier  In  North- 
e.ast  Washington,   police  said. 

The  robbers  entered  the  bank  about  2  45 
p.m.  and  one  of  the  gunmen  ordered  assist- 
ant treasurer  Milton  O  Jones.  57,  to  get  Into 
the  head  cashier's  booth. 

.\nother  bandit  vaulted  the  counter  and 
toured  the  Ave  cashier  booths  and  drlve-ln 
window,  gathering  money,  according  to 
police 

The  four  men  then  ran  to  a  car  and  took 
off  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  The  car  had  been 
reported  stolen  at  1  p  m  from  In  front  of  the 
home  of  Its  owner.  Lillian  J.  Phillips  at  1842 
Capitol  ave  ne  .  police  said.  It  was  found 
ibandoned  after  the  holdup  at  Maple  and 
Grant  .Avenues.  Takoma  Park 

Dapper   Holdctp  Men   Rob   Arlington   Bank 

rwo  young  men.  one  of  them  armed 
robbed  an  .^rllngUm  bank  of  more  than 
J  19.000  yesterday  morning,  police  reported 

The  two.  described  as  well-dre.«spd  and 
wearing  gloves,  entered  a  branch  of  the  Fi- 
delity National  Bank  at  1233  Jefferson  DavLs 
hwy.  shortly  before  11  am.  One  pulled  .. 
.small  revolver  and  forced  two  tellers,  the  onlv 
people  in  the  bank,  to  lie  on  the  floor.  pollc-«^ 
said 

The  second  man  then  scooped  the  money 
out  of  the  cash  drawers  and  from  an  open 
wall  safe 

lioBBEKT.   Rape  Trial  Under  Wat 
Trial    began    yesterday   In   Prince   Georges 
ClK-ult  Court  for  Eddie  Nance.  21.  charged 
with   rape,    robbery   and   burglary   during   a 
gang  invasion  of  an  Accokeek  home  on  Jan 
15 

A  Jury  of  nine  men  and  three  women 
heard  the  victim's  husband  tell  how  four 
men  came  to  his  home  and  asked  to  borrow 
an  automobile  Jack  and  then  to  use  the 
telephone 

This  was  the  prelude  to  an  evening  ram- 
page during  which  the  man's  60-year-old 
wife  was  raped,  the  eldest  son  beaten,  five 
family  members  tied  up.  the  house  ran- 
sacked and  valuables  taken. 

This  fellow  right  here."'  said  the  victims 
husband  as  he  pointed  to  Nance.  "He  was 
the  one  requesting  the  use  of  the  phone  .  .  . 
■  He  shoved  me  aside  and  ran  Into  the 
den.  When  I  got  there  he  was  standing  In 
front  of  the  television  with  a  draivn  auto- 
matic" 

Nance,  who  Is  listed  at  859  51  st.  se.,  did 
not  testify  yesterday.  His  attorney.  George 
V  Lamb  Jr..  repeatedly  challenged  witnesses' 
.ibllltv  to  Identify  Nance. 

Awaiting  a  separate  trial  on  the  same 
charges  and  sodomy  Is  Charles  W.  Alston  of 
Washington.  A  warrant  has  been  Issued  for 
the  arrest  of  a  third  man,  Francis  DeliUy  Jr  . 
an  escapee  from  Clifton  T.  Perkins  State 
Hospital. 

Jet  Forced  to  Cuba  With  Fake  Grenade 
(By  Ben  Punk) 

MIAMI.  July  17— A  DC-8  Jetliner  forced  to 
fly  to  Cuba  by  a  desperate.  Spanish-speaking 
gunman  who  said  "Fidel  ordered  me  back  " 
was  returned  to  Miami  this  afternoon  with- 
out Its  passengers 

The  57  passengers  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind in  Havana,  were  flown  back  in  a  char- 
tered plane  late  tonight. 


National  Airlines  Capt.  Sidney  L  Oliver 
the  pilot,  said  Cuban  authorities  refused  to 
let  him  bring  back  his  passengers  because  of 

"•'xhl  ■"  m'°ernipt«d  Los  Angeles-to-Mlaml 
•light  included  a  tense  refueling  stop  In  New 
Orleans  during  which  the  gunman  t^cat- 
"ned  to  blow  up  the  plane  If  any  officials 
cime  near  the  craft. 

Oliver  said  the  hijacker  boarded  the  plane 
.n  Lofl  Angeles  and  was  listed  on  the  Pas- 
-.nger  list  as  Hernandez"  Oliver  Bad  he 
nufatened  to  blow  up  the  P^^^e  with  a 
phony  grenade  that  later  turned  out  to  be  a 
can  of  shaving  lotion 

stewardess  Kathleen  Dickinson  acted  as 
inferpreter  for  the  hijacker,  who  Oliver  said 
was  extrenielv  nervous"  Miss  Dickinson 
quoted  the  hijacker  tis  saying:  I^del  has  In- 
dicated to  me  that  I've  got  to  go  back  to 
Cuba  any  way  I  can." 

T   tried  to  pump   him   but  I  couldn  t  get 

,ny  more   than   that  except   that  he  missed 

his  family  and  friends  very  much,     the  M- 

\ear-old  Miami  girl  said  ..^thA 

When  they  arrived  in  Cuba.  Oliver  said,  the 

,,n,cker     "made    a   big   show   of   unwraPpm| 

IS  hand  grenade.  It  was  a  can  of  Old  Spice 

vivlng  lotion"  - 

FBI  agents  met   the  crew  when  the  four- 

,    fine  craft  touched  down  at  5:11  p.m.  EUi. 

'  Phe  return  was  a  replay  of  a  hijacking  July 

1  when  a  Northwest  Orient  Airlines  DCS  was 

•  ,rced    to    Cuba    and    came    back   to   Miami 
.uthout  lis  86  passengers,  brought  back  sev- 

-ll  hours  later  hy  an  aircraft  chartered  by 

•  le  U  S    Government. 

T.xlav'6  hijacking  marked  the  first  time  one 

■:  the  commandeered  planes  had  stopped  for 

r.-fuellng  before  heading  to  Cuba. 

The  refueling  was  accomplished  In  a  tense. 

n-mlnute  scene  In  New  Orleans  after  the  hl- 

;  .cker  took  charge  of  Flight  1064  oyer  Texas^ 

•  He  threatened  to  blow  up  the  plane  with 
his  so-called  grenade  If  police  got  too  close. 

•I  got  disturbed  at  the  New  Orleans  alr- 
:,ort.""  the  veteran  pilot  said.  "He  told  us  em- 
phatically that  he  didn't  want  anybody 
around  the  plane  when  It  landed.' 

MlM  Dickinson  said  the  hlja«ker  ap- 
proached   her   shortly    after    the   plane    left 

■■'°He'*'had  this  thing  In  his  hand,"  Oliver 
-lid  "'He  called  It  a  hand  grenade  and  It 
.vas  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth  and  It  looked  like 
..  grenade.  He  held  It  like  a  grenade." 

Oliver  said  the  hijacker  repeatedly  pointed 
ills  pistol  at  the  phony  grenade,  threatening 

Vhen  the  plane  arrived  In  Havana.  Oliver 
aid   the  dark-complexioned  hijacker  was  the 
•rst'  person   off   and,   walking   Jauntily,  was 
escorted  away  by  security  guards. 

•"I've  got  a  Cuban  In  the  cockpit  with  a 

grenade   in   one   hand   and   »   Pl8t°l  j'i,  *^^ 

ther  "  Oliver  reported  by  radio  as  the  plane 

%lnged   over  the  Sabine  Pass  on  the  Texas 

f.ulf  Coast.  "I  am  being  ordered  to   Cuba. 

The  flight  had  originated  in  Los  Angeles 
ind  made  a  scheduled  stop  at  Houston  It 
^^•as  35  minutes  away  from  a  landing  at  New 
Orleans  when  OUvgt  reported  that  he  no 
longer  was   In  command  of  the  plane. 

OUver  told  the  hijacker  the  plane  had 
36.000  pounds  of  fuel,  not  enough  to  fly 
nonstop  to  Cuba. 

Then  the  pilot  reported  to  the  New  Or- 
leans control  tower  that  he  was  conung  in 
'or  a  fuel  stop,  but  warned  that  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  attempt  to  hold  the  plane  on 
■  he  ground. 

■This  character  Is  requesting  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  to  get  fuel."  OUver  said,  "but  no  one 
can  deplane.  No  one  can  get  close  to  the  air- 
plane except  people  to  refuel." 

Later,  he  told  the  tower,  "Need  enough 
■uel  to  get  into  Havana  and  back  out.  Pun 
•wo  trucks  up  to  airplane  with  a  grenade. 
•Tell  everybody  In  New  Orleans  to  get  on 
♦he  ball  This  guy  Is  running  a  time  clock 
on  us  right  now.  We  are  going  to  leave  one 


engine    running.    Tell    operations    to     stay 

^'^^Kwsp  well  away  from  the  aircraft."  OUver 
warned.  "Any  unusual  activity  and  he  s  go- 
ing to  pull  the  pin.  This  boys  got  It  In  his 
hwid.  I  don't  know  If  he'll  puU  it,  but  he  s 
damn  certain  he  wUl."  ,„„,„ 

FBI  agents  and  police  stood  by  helplessly 
aa  Oliver  taxied  to  a  stop  at  the  tar  end  of 
a  runway  on  the  gunman's  orders. 

It  took  exactly  10  minutes  to  top  off  the 
fuel  tanks  at  70,000  pounds.  Then  the  plane 
took  off  for  Cuba. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
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Poucemen  Held  in  Sniper  Case 

Toms  River,  NJf..  July  16.— Two  policemen 

and  a  buslneesman  were  arrested  today  on 

charges   they   Illegally   sold    the   59-year-old 

revolver  Angel  Angelof  used  three  weeks  ago 

in  the  fatal  sniper  shooting  of  two  persons  in 

New  York  City's  Central  Park. 

Ocean  County  prosecutor  Robert  H.  Do- 
herty  Jr.  said  the  two  Jackson  Township jx)- 
lloemen  bought  the  vintage  ^-caliber  Sn^t^ 
&  Weaeon  without  a  permit  from  a  local 
dealer. 

Police  Pvt.  Frederick  L.  Matteson,  38  who 
waa  shot  m  the  head  and  chest  on/f  ^  ^ 
in  a  struggle  In  which  his  partner  lost  his 
Ule  was  reported  making  good  progress  yes- 
terday at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center. 

The  Tenth  Precinct  poUceman  i^^  ^een 
removed  from  the  critical  list  although  his 
condition  is  still  considered  serious  because 
fragments  of  a  bullet  are  lodged  In  the  left 

^  Thfs  SaliseTparalysls  of  his  right  side  but 
he  Is  regaining  some  movement,  said  Dr. 
^nidW^  Strong,  a  member  of  the  Boa.-d 
of  Police  and  Fire  Surgeons.  He  added  that 
a  physiotherapist  is  helping  Matteson  with 
exOTclsee  and  that  Matteson  has  started  les- 
sons in  walking.  ,„„„,= 
Matteson  is  able  to  "make  his  wants 
known"  and  to  answer  simple  questions  but 
has  difficulty  remembering  some  events  be- 
fore Uie  shotting.  Dr.  StiKjng  said.  Only  mem- 
ber* of  his  family  are  allowed  to  visit  him. 
His  wife  has  a  room  at  the  hospital. 


GUNMAN  TRffs.  Wife  Shot 
Sanford.  Maine,  July  16   iAP).-A  Dover 
N  H    man  who  held  his  wife  at  gunpoint  l.i  a 
brother's  home  apparently  shot  her  acciden- 
tally tonight  and  was  himself  wounded  by 
noUce  trying  to  serve  an  a,ssault  warrant. 
^  S^t^i?at  Goodall  Hospital  said  the  wife 
Marilyn  Goodwin.  25.  had  one  bullet  m  her 
head  and  her  condition  wa-s  extremely  crlti- 
caT Her  htisband.   Ralph.   28.   was  wounded 
by  three  bullets. 

Photographers  entered  the  house  ulth 
police  and  took  photx-graphs  of  Gooawln 
Elding  a  pistol  to  his  wife's  head  as  they 
sat  on  a  couch. 

Goodwin  had  barricaded  MmseU  msiae  the 
home  holding  his  wife  as  a  \Y''ta|e  and  re- 
fusing to  surrender  to  the  police.  After  son^e 
time  he  agreed  to  come  out  to  talk  with 
newsmen  and  emerged  ^Ith  the  gun  pointed 
at  his  wife's  head.  ^    ,,,, 

Witnesses  Bald  he  evidently  tripped  de- 
scending the  steps,  lost  his  balance  and  the 
gun  went  off,  wounding  his  wife.  Police  sur- 
rounding the  home  returned  the  fire,  wound- 
ing Goodwin. 

Armed  rider— Unidentified  motorcyclist 
drives  through  heart  of  York.  Pa^.  Negro  dis- 
trict, which  was  quiet  for  the  first  time  in 
six  days  of  sporadic  disorders.— (Caption) 

Two  of  the  weapons  that  police  in  Greens- 
boro N  C.  say  were  found  on  the  floor  of  a 
car  (ised  by  outiaw  Edward  Thompson  Jr. 
are  shown  behind  driver's  seat.— (Caption) 


TRAIL    OF    ABDUCTIONS,     MURDERS.    RAPE    LEADS 

To  Capture  of  Outlaw 
(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 
An    ex-convlct,    branded    an   outiaw    and 

sought  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  on 
rape  and  kidnap  charges,  was  captured  yes- 
terday  *-lth  three  frightened  teen-age  girl 
hostages  huddled  unharmed  in  a  stolen  car 
Ediard  Thompson  Jr..  37.  armed  with  a 
rifle  and  a  revolver,  was  hemmed  in  by  po- 
lice as  he  headed  south  through  Greens- 
boro   N.C.,   at  about  4:30   p.m.   yesterday-^ 

Tv^o  hours  earlier,  the  bodies  of  the  mother 
of  one  young  hostage  and  the  father  of  an- 
other were  discovered  100  miles  to  the  north 
in  an  abandoned  shed  outside  Roanoke^  Va. 
Roanoke  police  said  the  victims.  Hester  S. 
Freeman.  50.  and  J.  Howard  Davis.  46  both 
of  the  Roanoke  area,  had  been  shot  in  the 

^Mrs  Freeman's  daughter  Hester  E,  17, 
her  niece,  Matilda  Love.  13.  and  Davis  s  13- 
vear-old  daughter  Joanne  Ellen  were  taken 
from  the  car.  which  police  said  was  stolen 

''^C^Sl^Walter  A.  Burch  of  the  Greensboro 
police  said  the  girls  were  "a  little  hysterica 
but  unhurt.  Relatives  took  them  home  « 
Roanoke  last  night,  where  they  were  Inter- 
viewed bv  Roanoke  County  Commonwealth  s 
Attorney  Raymond  L.  Robrecht  and  Sheriff 
O-'car  Foster.  ,     .,  , 

Robrecht.  m  a  press  conference  early  this 
morning,  said  two  charges  of  m-.irder  and 
three  of  kldnaplnp  wore  pla-ed  against 
Thompson  abo-at  midnipht  uftcr  he  and 
Foster  Interviewed  each  of  the  girls  In  their 
home  iind  evaUuacd  their  tcftimonv. 

Foster  said  he  will  t:o  to  Greensooro  later 
today  to  serve  the  warrants  and  begin  ex- 
tradition procoedlngs. 

Thompson,  who  arrest  record  dates  to 
1948  already  faced  rape,  armed  robbery  and 
kidnap  chan'es  stemming  Irom  lour  other 
casp<=  in  two  western  North  Carolina  counties 
over  t>-e  pan  two  months.  In  one  of  the  war- 
rants he  Is  accused  of  kidnaping  a  Hender- 
-onvlUe  NC.  phvslclan  and  his  wife  and 
drugging    the    docUT    with    his    own    mor- 

^\ince  Mav  8,  he  has  led  law  enforcement 
officials  a  chase  of  more  thari  400  ml  eg 
through  the  hills  of  North  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia A  North  Carolina  Judge  formally  de- 
clared him  an  outiaw  under  an  archaic  and 
seldom  used  North  Carolina  statute.  This 
meant  that  he  could  be  shot  on  sight  by 
anv  citizen 

Police  gave  this  chronology  of  Thompson  s 
wanderine  flieht.  In  which  he  before  yester- 
day is  accused  of  kidnaping  6  persons 
raping  two.  assaulting  a  police  officer  and 
rteallng  four  cars  and  an  undetermined 
amount  of  cash 

On  Mav  8,  he  was  charged  with  assault- 
ing a  Hendersonvllle,  N.C.,  police  officer. 
Homer  Reed,  f.rlng  a  ulld  shot  from  his  re- 
volver and  fleeing. 


KIDNAPS  doctor 
Two  days  later.  Hender.son  County  Chief 
Deputy  J.'Neal  GrlFsom  said,  Thompson  was 
chrrged  with  abducting  Dr.  WlUlam  Alex. 
rnder  a  local  phvslclan.  and  his  wife  at  gun- 
point Mrs.  Alexander  said  Thompson  told 
them   he  was   fleeing  the  police 

Before  releasing  the  couple,  the  Hender- 
son county  warrants  say  he  forced  Dr.  Alex- 
ander to  "inject  himself  with  morphine, 
Grissom  said  the  doctor  was  not  Injured  by 
the  injection. 

Thompson's  next  appearance  was  In  the 
Henderson  County  town  of  Green  River, 
where  he  Is  accused  of  kidnaping  a  man 
Identified  In  warrants  only  as  Beddlngfleld, 
and  a  17-year-old  girl.  The  girl  '^as  raped 
and  police  said  Thompson  fied  on  foot  after 
Beddlngfleld  intentionally  wrecked  the  car. 
A  week  later  to  the  day.  Sheriff  I^roy 
Reavls  of  Irodell  County,  southeast  of  Hen- 
dersonvllle.  said    an   armed   man   found   23- 
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year-old  William  Robert  Lewis  and  a  14-year- 
old  Klrl  companion  parked  on  a  country  road 
and   Kidnaped   -.hem 

The  man  raped  -.he  «lrl  twice.  Reavls  said 
robbed   Lewis   At   (gunpoint   and  drove  off   In 
Lewis  s    new    ^-ar    wi'h    Lewis    locked    in    the 
trunk   .^nd   the  <lrl   m   the   ^ar 

Lewis  ;ind  the  ttirl  were  later  released  un- 
harmed and  Identified  Thompson  from  pho- 
tographs as  '.heir  issallant  Reavls  said 
Thompson  is  .harmed  with  rape  armed  rob- 
bery and  kidnaping  m  Iredell  County  w.ir- 
ranls 

Lewis's  car  was  found  abandoned  In  Yad- 
kin County.  50  miles  due  north  of  Iredell 
and  just  west  of  Wlnston-Salem  Shortly 
thereafter  a  pickup  rr\ick  was  stolen  from 
the   VVlnston-Salem    .^rea 

The  pickup  truck  did  not  reappear  until 
yesterdav  when  it  was  found  near  .i  shed 
in  Roanoke  Countv  about  eight  miles  Irom 
the  iltv  where  the  bodies  of  DaUs  and  Mrs 
Freeman  were  discovered 

The  victims,  along  with  the  three  hostages 
recovered  from  Thompson's  car.  had  been 
missing  since  lunchtlme  Monday  when  Davis 
vanished  while  on  his  way  to  the  Freeman 
home  Mrs  Davis,  looking  for  her  husband 
later  found  'he  Freeman  house  empty,  lunch 
on  the  tabfe'and  a  pot  of  coffee  boiling  un- 
attended  on  the  stove. 

SFARCK    STEPPED    IP 

At  that  point  the  search  for  Thompson 
intensified,  as  hundreds  of  police  combed 
the  Roanoke  area  md  Thompson's  home 
county  of  Rw'kingham  NC  50  miles  to  the 
south. 

Thompson  knows  all  there  is  to  know 
about  this  lieu.  s.iid  Rockingham  County 
Sheriff  Carl  Axsom  When  I  was  ^  deputy 
sheriff  in  1948  we  ran  him  through  these 
woods  with  bloodhounds  He  was  a  hard  '>ne 
to   catch 

Thompson  was  charged  with  murder  in 
that  case  He  was  later  acquitted  Thompson 
has  been  convicted  of  a  number  ot  other 
crimes  .aid  was  most  recently  released  from 
Jail  early  this  year    authorities  said 

Yesterdav  Thompson's  brother  reported  to 
Rockingham  County  officials  that  he  thought 
he  had  seen  the  defendant  driving  a  car 
that  matched  the  description  'f  Davis  s 
missing  1968  Dodge  .  nd  accompanied  by 
three  girls 

Greensboro  police  set  up  roadblocks  outside 
the  city,  but  Thompson  somehow  eluded 
them  He  -Jvas  nearly  through  the  city  before 
police  sfKjtted  him.  surrounded  his  car  and 
blocked  it  with  a  garbage  truck  They  said 
Thompson  surrendered  quietly 

The  suspect  was  taken  to  the  Greensboro 
City  Jail  .^nd  subsequently  moved,  police 
said,  to     an    indlsclosed  '.ocalion   " 

Thompson  s  designation  cis  an  outlaw  came 
June  25.  bv  Buncombe  County  Superior 
Court  JudgeVV  K  McLean  in  .Vshevllle.  N  C  . 
at  the  request  of  Henderson  County  Sheriff 
James  Klipatrlck 

Greensboro  police  Col.  Burch  said  he  had 
heard  of  the  statute  being  invoked  only 
"twice  in  m>   '27  years  as  a  police   jfflcer  " 

Few  other  states  have  such  a  statute  A 
Virgini:'-  State  police  spokesman  said  the  Old 
Dominion  .abandoned  a  similar  law  more 
than  .'.  dozen  years  ago 

[From    the    Washington      DCi    Post.    July 
16.    19681 
Showdown    DErvsto    Near    !4th    ,\nd    U 
(By  Leon  Dash  and  William  N    Curry i 
A  confrontation  between  police  and  about 
100  persons  was  defused  early  yesterday  sev- 
eral blocks  from  the  scene  of  the  fatal  shoot- 
ing  of    a   Negro   Sunday   morning   by   white 
policemen 

In  yesterday  3  incident.  Theodore  R  Jones, 
25.  was  arrested  and  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  and  another  man  said  he  was  bitten 
by  a  police  dog 

The  incident  occurred  about  12  40  am  In 
an  area  that  is  tense  with  resentment  over 
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the  shooting.  In  the  1900  block  of  14th  Street, 
of  Theodore  R   Lawson 

The  crowd  was  attracted  after  Jonathan 
Barnes.  30.  of  2015  15th  st  nw  the  New 
Dunbar  Hotel  was  shot  In  an  altercation 
with  another  person— not  a  policeman — In 
the  1400  block  of  U  Street 

The  incident  occurred  after  a  group  of  20 
persons  reportedly  had  Just  returned  m  the 
intersection  trom  Mayor  Walter  E  Wash- 
ington's house  where  they  went  to  demand 
his  resignation  or  the  arrest  of  the  two 
policemen  involved  in  Sundays  shooting. 

Two  Men  R<">b  Markkt  in  Soitmeast 

The  Jumbo  Supermarket  at  3401  Naylor 
rd  .  se  WHS  robbed  last  night  of  an  unde- 
termined amount  by  two  men— one  armed 
with  a  sawed-off  shotgun  and  the  other  with 
a  revolver,  police  reported 

Police  said  the  men  walked  into  the  still- 
open  store  at  8  50  p  m  and  ordered  every- 
one clown  on  the  floor  They  ordered  a  clerk 
to  open  a  store  safe  and  when  he  .said  he 
WAS  not  able  to.  one  of  the  men  hit  him  on 
the  head  with  the  barrel  of  the  shotgun 
police  said.  The  clerk  received  no  medical 
treatment 

According  to  police  an  unarmed  special 
guard  slipped  out  of  the  sUjre  during  the 
incident  and  tried  to  surprise  the  men 
through  the  back  entrance  Police  said  the 
man  carrying  the  revolver  fired  once  at  the 
guard,  missing  him  but  driving  him  away 
from  the  store. 

Police  reported  that  the  men  then  emptied 
the   stores  cafh   register   and   tied 

In  Baltimore  -FoiR  Neoro  Yoiths  =hot 
Baltimore  July  15  -  An  18-year-old  Neg-o 
burglary  suspect  was  fatally  shot  by  a  white 
City  policeman  here  yesterday  A  second  Ne- 
gro youth.  14  was  wounded  when  police  fired 
at  him.  also  as  a  burglary  suspect 

Seven  fires  two  false  alarms  and  Incidents 
of  glass-breaking  in  Baltimore  s  East  Side 
followed  the  second  youth's  shooting  and 
prompted  police  to  keep  a  heavy  patrol  m  the 
area  until  7  a  m 

In  two  other  separate  incidents  early  yes- 
terday two  Negroes  were  shot  from  passing 
cars  i>ccupied  bv  whites 

Gov  Splro  T  Agnew  urged  police  omclals 
t  J  exert  every  effort  to  solve  the  shootings  by 
civilians  In  identical  telegrams  to  Col  Rob- 
ert J  Lally,  State  Police  Superintendent,  and 
Baltimore  Police  Commissioner  Donald  D 
Pomerleau  Agnew  said  he  was  "gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  reports  " 

In  the  fatal  shooting  of  the  18-year-old 
Patrolman  Anthony  E  FlUplak.  54.  said  that 
as  he  was  investigating  a  report  of  an  aged 
invalid  being  threatened,  a  youth  .attempted 
to  run  from  the  house  The  officer  said  he 
fired  only  after  the  youth  Ignored  his  warn- 
ing to  halt 

FlUplak.  the  recipient  of  six  departmental 
cit.Uions  during  26  years  on  the  force  was 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  homicide  vesterday 
in  Central  Municipal  Court 

Judge  Basil  A  Thomas  postponed  the  case 
an<i  released  FlUpiak  in  the  custody  of  his 
district  conunaiider 

In  the  police  shooting  ol  the  l4-ye.»r-oid 
boy.  he  was  shot  after  police  were  sent  at 
midnight  yesterday  to  a  North  Charles  Street 
restaurant  to  investigate  a  burglary  report 

Patrolman  Paul  Boone  reported  that  iie 
saw  two  people  running  from  the  basement 
One  of  them,  he  said,  fired  three  shots  at 
him 

The  patrolman  said  he  shouted  twice  for 
the  suspects  to  halt,  fired  two  warning  shots 
m  tne  air.  ordered  them  again  to  halt,  then 
fired  again 

Officials  at  Maryland  General  Hospital  said 
the  bullet  that  hit  the  14-year-old  apparently 
passed  through  his  chest  and  back 

In  another  incident  John  M  Sheppard.  19. 
was  shot  at  .tbout  3  15  a  m  yesterday  Police 
said    Sheppard    was    a    passenger    in    a    car 
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stopped  at  a  red  light  when  a  green  sedan 
occupied  by  four  white  men  pulled  along- 
side 

One  of  the  white  men  shouted  a  racial 
epithet  police  reported,  then  S'iepp.»rd  was 
shot  He  W.13  treated  for  an  injured  finaer 
and  released  from  the  hospital. 

One  hour  and  15  m.nutes  later.  Betty 
Washington.  19.  *'fts  shot  as  Fhe  stood  talking 
to  a  friend  a  few  blocks  frJm  Ihe  first  shoot- 
ing The  shot  came  from  a  blue  and  white 
sedan  SAld  to  be  occupied  by  five  white  men 

Ml.-^s  Wasnington  was  treited  at  Johns 
Hopkins  hosplt.ll  for  a  lower-leg  wound  and 
released 

Man  Slain  in  Apartment  Living  Room 

Home  Lewis  Richards.  44  of  2802  Stanton 
rd  se  ,  was  shot  to  death  yesterday  in  the 
living  room  of  an  apartment  at  3944  C  st.  se. 
about    12  35   pm.   police   said 

A  gunman  walked  m  and  shot  twice  Into 
Richards'  chest  as  he  was  seated  In  the  room, 
according  to  ptillce  who  said  Richards  then 
staggered  to  a  rear  hallwav  and  collapsed 

His  .issailant  was  Lust  seen  running  down 
an  alley  behind  the  apartment  house,  police 
said. 

Fort  Meadk  Soldier  Shot  in  Off-Base 

ARCI'MENT 

.Army  Spec  5  Lloyd  H  Edwards  who  was 
shot  in  the  left  side  of  his  chest  early  Fri- 
day, was  listed  in  satisfactory  condition  yes- 
terday at  Klmbrough  .Army  Hospital.  Ft 
Meade 

Edwards  26.  a  member  of  889th  Medical 
Det-ichment  at  Ft  Meade  and  a  resident  of 
Los  .Angeles,  was  shot  in  Bwjntown.  near  the 
base,  .ipparently  in  an  argument  police  said 
Marvland  State  police  previously  had  re- 
ported erroneously  that  the  shooting  was 
fat,il 

No  arrests  have  been  made  In  connection 
with  the  incident    police  said. 

Bladensbvrc  Couple   Killed  uv   Ovnshot 

Police  found  .i  Bladensburg  couple  dead 
of  gunshot  wounds  in  the  head  Saturday 
night  In  their  apartment  They  said  the 
deaths  appeared  to  be  a  murder  and  suicide 

The  victims  were  Joanne  L  Chandler.  37. 
and  Herbert  Hoover  Chandler.  35.  of  4275 
58th  ave.  The  couple's  children,  age  7  and  5. 
were  at  their  grandparent's  home  in  River- 
dale  at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  police  said. 

Police  said  neighbors  of  the  Chandlers  re- 
ported hearing  two  shots  about  9  30  p  m 

.After  breaking  Into  the  hxked  apartment, 
police  said,  thev  found  Mrs  Chandler  lying 
on  her  bed  Her  husband  was  Unng  on  the 
floor  10  feet  away,  a  pistol  In  his  hand,  police 
said  He  was  a  maintenance  man  for  the 
Gateway  .Apartments.   4301   57th  ave 
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HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVAD\ 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  ."^TATES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr  Pre.sidcnt.  on  August 
1.  the  Army  Materiel  Command  cele- 
brates its  .sixth  anniversary  of  service  to 
our  Army  and  Nation  Established  in 
1962.  as  a  result  of  a  major  reorKaniza- 
t;on  of  the  .^rmy.  the  .A.rmy  Materiel 
Command  performs  the  wholesale  locis- 
tics  mission  for  the  .\rmy.  includine  re- 
search, development,  procurement,  pro- 
duction,  supply,   and   maintenance 

Since  the  .■\rmy  Materiel  Command's 
inception,  its  only  commander  has  been 


Gen  Frank  S.  Besson.  a  skilled  logistical 
ulanner  and  manaper.  and  a  leading  au- 
ihoritv  on  transportation  systems  and 
requirements.  General  Besson  directs  his 
hutie  command  using  traditional  military 
management  techniques  and  a  -vertical 
tvpe  of  management,  in  which  over  50 
project  managers  have  been  assigned  to 
expedite  the  development  of  high-pri- 
„nty  weapons  and  equipment  systems. 
General  Besson  also  operates  through 
nine  major  subordinate  commands,  in 
directing  the  efforts  of  research  and  de- 
\elopment  laboratories,  depots,  arsenals 
maintenance  shops,  proving  grounds,  and 
test  facilities. 

The  Armv  Materiel  Command  task  in 
support  of  "the  current  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam is  to  keep  one-half  million  fighting 
men  supplied  with  the  weapons  and  mu- 
nitions of  war.  and  to  sustain  that  effort 
with  nece.ssarv  research,  developmental, 
and  logistical  programs.  To  this  major 
effort  bv  AMC  is  also  added  the  mission 
of  providing  materiel  support  to  the  ad- 
ditional U.S.  Army  elements  stationed 
throughout  the  free  world,  and  of  pro- 
viding materiel  aid  to  our  allies. 

During  its  6-vear  history,  the  Arniy 
Materiel  Command  has  met  the  chal- 
lenges and  has  compiled  a  remarkable 
record  of  outstanding  achievement, 
marked  bv  increased  efficiency  and  econ- 
omies. It  is  with  pride  that  I  salute  uen- 
e-al  Bes.son  and  the  180.000  dedicated 
'uembers  of  his  command,  for  their  in- 
dispensable contributions  to  the  Army 
and  our  country. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
nnnted  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  a 
.  ews  release  on  the  progress  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  Army  Materiel  Command 
during  the  past  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

.\RMY  Materiel  Command  Sharpens  Logisti- 
cal SUPPORT  OF  Combat  Forces 
increasingly  effective  logistical  support  of 
combat  forces  In  the  field   characterized  the 
vxst  year's  operations  of  the  U.S.  Army  Ma- 
';.nel  Command    lAMCi.  which  observes  it^ 
.xth  anniversary  on  1  August. 

Primary  emphasis  throughout  AMC  s  huge 
■iptwork  of  more  than  190  arsenals,  depots^ 
:  .boratorles.  proving  grounds.  Pf'^^'-e';^"! 
.tfices  and  other  facilities  has  been  placed 
..pon  providing  the  finest  possible  weapons^ 
quipment  and  other  supplies  to  front  line 
•roops   in    Southeast    Asia— enough    and    on 

''This  heightened  support  of  the  war  effort 
in  Vietnam  ha.s  been  achieved  through  de- 
•plopment  of  Improved  weapons  and  equip- 
ment expedited  production  and  procure- 
n^ent'  and  streamlining  of  both  the  organiza- 
tion and  procedures  of  the  Army's  largest 
licistics  held  command. 

commenting  upon  the  performance  of 
\MC  over  the  p.ist  12  months.  General  VVll- 
:iam  C  Westmoreland,  newly-appointed 
Chief  of  Staff  o!  the  Army,  said: 

•■It   is   a   pleasure   to   extend   the   hearUest 
mgratulations  and  best  wishes  to  the  mem- 
jphT  of  the  Armv  Materiel  Command  as  you 
LPlebrate   the  6th  anniversary  of  your  serv- 
ice to  the  nation" 

General  Westmoreland,  who  recently  com- 
I'.eted  four  years  as  commander  of  the  U.S. 
Armv  in  Vietnam,  added: 

The  success  of  our  fighting  forces  in  Viet- 
nam IS  a  direct  reflection  on  the  Army  Ma- 
■erie;  Command's  ability  to  keep  the  fighting 
:uen  supplied    with   the  best  and  most   ad- 


vanced materiel.  Each  member  of  tlife  com- 
mand can  take  pride  in  it^  line  re^rd  of 
achievement. 

•T  Join  with  all  the  men  and  women  of 
the  United  States  Army  in  saluting  your 
accomplishments  and  m  expressing  confi- 
dence that  you  will  continue  in  the  same 
tradition  of  excellence  which  you  have 
established." 

Malor  organizational  change  m  the  AMC 
structure  Involved  the  establishment  In  April 
of  a  U  S  Armv  Sentinel  Logistics  Command, 
.riving  AMC  a"  total  of  nine  major  subcom- 
mands The  new  subcomm:ind.  to  be  located 
eventuallv  in  Huntsville,  Ahib.im:,.  will  pro- 
vide logistical  support  to  the  Sentinel  bys- 
tem  the  Communist  Chlnp.=c-orlented  anti- 
ballistlc  missile  system  approved  for  dpplov- 
ment  last  year. 

Also  established  early  this  year  was  a  U  S 
Armv  Advanced  Materiel  Concepts  Agency  as 
another  step  in  assuring  closer  c,.ordin:-.tion 
between  AMC  and  the  Army  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command  m  evolving  new  mater  el 
concepts   and   systems   lor   the   Army   of    the 

Announcement  was  also  made  of  the  lest- 
UiK  of  a  new  concept  in  worldwide  logistics 
management,  aimed  at  further  improving 
supply  service  to  troops  m  the  held  and  at 
reducing  equipment  deadlines  ^""der  the 
new  concept.  AMC  will  as.sume  responsibility 
and  accountability  at  depot  level  lor  se- 
lected "high  dollar  value"  seconocry  items 
on  a  worldwide  basis  In  the  past  each  over- 
seas theater  has  been  responsible  and  .ic- 
countable  for  all  supply  items  physically  lo- 
cated in  the  theater.  Secondary  item..^  as 
involved  In  this  new  concept  are  components 
and  repair  parts  used  m  the  assembly  and 
maintenance  of  major  end  items  such  as 
tinks.    aircraft   or    weapons   systems 

AMC  has  stepped  up  its  program  to  secure 
civilian  emplovee  volunteers  lor  extended 
overseas  assignments  In  support  of  the  \  let- 
nam  eflort.  In  addition,  approximately  350 
highly  qualified  civilians  served  as  members 
of  AMC  quick  reaction  teams  on  temporar) 
duty  in  Southeast  Asia  These  teams  provide 
assistance  in  meeting  unforeseen  short-term 
requirements  in  connection  with  the  supply 
and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

Frank  S  Besson.  Jr  .  Commanding  General 
of  AMC  announced  in  May  the  establishment 
of  an  AMC  award  to  provide  recognition  to 
all  AMC  civilian  employees  who  h?ve  com- 
pleted three  months  or  more  of  service  in  a 
combat  area.  Recognition  devices  will  be  the 
USAMC  Certificate  of  Recognition  and  a  lapel 
emblem  awarded  in  bronze  for  three  months 
of  service,  silver  for  six  months,  and  gold 
for  nine  months 

In  a  personal  message  on  Mie  occa.sion  o. 
AMC's  anniversary.  General  Besson  t  >ld 
AMC's  more  than  175.000  military  and  ciMiian 
personnel  that  thev  "may  well  be  proud  of 
AMC's  increasingly  responsive  logistical  sup- 
port of  our  Modern  Army." 

•"Without  question."  Genera!  Bess<in 
pointed  out.  "we  have  substantially  extended 
the  soldier's  essential  ability  to  'move,  shoot, 
see  and  communicate" 

Improved  Items  of  clothing  and  equipment 
which  AMC  is  supplvme  m  quantity  to  com- 
bat forces  in  Southeast  Asia  include  popUn 
uniforms,  nylon  reconnaissance  boats,  and 
waterproof  wrl.st  compasses  A  new.  light- 
weight collapsable  intrenching  tool  Is  also 
being  provided. 

Procurement  of  the  M-16  rifle  has  been 
stepped  up  with  selection  of  two  additional 
production  sources.  Additionally,  the  previ- 
ous single  supplier  will  expand  production 
from  30.000  to  50.000  rifles  per  month 

-Vmong  specific  Items  developed  recently 
by  AMC  agencies  with  direct  application  to 
field  requirements  are: 

A  new  variable  body  armor  being  procured 
for  use  in  Vietnam.  Ceramic  armor  plate  Is 
inserted  Into  front  and  back  ve.st  pockets  to 
provide   protection   aealnst  shell   fragments. 


Improved  Aircrew  armor  for  protection  of 
pilots  and  aircrewmen  against  small  arms 
lire  miike  use  of  ceramic  tiles  cured  to  fit  the 
chest  and   or  back 

A  collapsible,  fabric  55-galU)n  capacity 
water  drum  to  resupply  potable  water  to 
platoon-size  combat  units  in  Vietnam  The 
cylindrical  container  can  be  transported  bv 
vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft.  A  valve  arrantte- 
nient  permits  filling  of  cantf-ens  and  other 
containers 

In  Its  sixth  vear  of  operation.  .AMC  pro- 
vided more  than  one  billion  pounds  of  hich 
explosives  in  support  of  combat  operations 
m  Southeast  .Asia. 

A  contract  was  awarded  for  development, 
production  and  follow-on  support  of  the 
Tactic.-il  Fire  Direction  System  iTacfire) 
With  the  first  svstem  scheduled  for  fielding 
111  the  1970s  Tacnre  will  be  employed  at 
battalion,  dlvi.slon  and  corps  artillery  levels. 
;ind  provide  an  automated  capability  for 
processing    of    held    :.rtillery.    technical    ,.nd 

tactical  data  .  r,..Q 

Advances  m  implementing  Project  ARMS 
I  Army  Master  Data  File  Reader  Microfilm 
.'System!  Involving  transmittal  of  supply 
management  data  via  microfilm  to  the  Army 
111  the  held  This  concept,  after  Initial  fei.si- 
bility  test'.nc  m  1967.  has  grown  to  a  current 
distribution  of  400  sets  of  microfilm  data 
being  produced  and  distributed  by  the  AMC 
Cititlog  Data  Olfice,  It  is  anticipated  that 
jiroiected  users  of  microfilmed  data  will  total 
al)proximatelv  2,500  by  July  1970 

Procurement  and  logistical  support  of 
Armv  aircr;.ft  al.so  has  been  expanded  by 
\mC  In  1962  the  Armv  aviation  inventory 
st  >od  at  5  692  aircraft,  of  which  49'':  were 
ro'arv  wine  aircraft.  As  of  now.  the  inventory 
comprises  more  than  11.000  aircraft,  includ- 
ing 79'  of  the  rotary  wing  type  Army  air- 
craft flew  1  6  mi'lion  hours  in  FY  1962.  while 
m  FY  1968  t!ie  total  flvmg  hours  reached  6  7 
million,  with  more  than  one-third  of  the  air- 
craft inventory  operating  under  combat 
conditions. 

Production  and  procurement  of  375  of  the 
Arnivs  newest  combat  helicopter,  the 
Chevenne  iAH-56A).  was  authorized  early 
in  January  Desiened  as  a  stable  weapons 
Platform,  able  to  take  off  and  land  vertically. 
it  win  fly  at  speeds  up  to  220  knots.  First 
engineering  test  flight  of  the  Cheyenne  was 
completed  in  September  1967 

Newest  version  of  the  Chinook  helicopter, 
the  CH-47C,  was  accepted  l<>r  the  Army  in 
March  Improvements  over  earlier  models  in- 
clude increased  speed  and  payload  and  loneer 
lerrv  range 

A  production  contract  was  .iwarded  m 
March  for  the  OH  58A  light  observation  hell- 
copter  I'  will  have  nerformance  characteris- 
tics co.mparable  to  those  of  the  Cayuse  (OH- 

6A.  _,         ,    , 

The   Armv  ulso  !  irni.illv  accepted  and  de- 
ployed the  AH-IG  Huev  Cobr.:,  a  hieh-spepd 
helicopter  gun  ship  In  Vietnam,  it  has  proved 
us  capability   to  perform  search   and    target 
..cquisitlon,  reconnaissance  by  hre.  multip.e 
weapons    fire   support,    and    troop    i^eH;"?;" 
support    As  of  May  of  this  year.  838  AH-IG 
helicoDters  had  been   placed  under  contract 
Add'i'ion.il    heavv-lift    helicopter    support 
has    been    provided    for    combat    forces     m 
Southeast  Asia    Twenty-one  CH-54A  ■'Flyine 
Crane"    helicopters    have    oeen    airlifted    to 
Vietnam    In  addition   to  pe.-'forming  normal 
combat    heavy   lift   support   duties,    the    :>ir- 
cralt  has  'oeen  credit.ed  with  retrieving  more 
than    300   downed    aircraft    since    Septemoer 
1965  , 

Test'ii"  o'  the  Armv  comb.it  version  o.  :i.i 
Air  Cushion  Vehicle  (ACVi  is  underway.  AMC, 
acting  under  expedited  procurement  proce- 
dures modified  a  commercial  ACV  Into  a  mili- 
tary configuration,  fabricated  three  vehicles, 
trained  the  crews,  and  delivered  the  equip- 
ment to  Vietn?m  in  11  months.  The  ACV  will 
travel  at  speeds  up  to  70  mph  and  is  capable 
of  eneagme  t'le  enemy  with   50  caliber  heavy 
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machine  guns.  7.63  maclnne  guns,  ana  other 
weapons  VIUI  component*  And  personnel  are 
protected  against  enemy  Are  up  to  and  in- 
cluding   50  o-tUber  ^irmor-plerclng  rounds 

The  Armored  Reconnalsaance-Scout  Ve- 
hicle 1XM8OO)  reached  C"ncept  f.jrmu;ation 
sta«e  in  FY  1968  This  is  :o  be  a  small,  light- 
weight, lightly-armored,  highiy-moblle  ve- 
hicle for  use  In  the  scouting  and  reconnals- 
iance  missions  of  the  .irmored  cavalry  and 
scout  platoons  It  will  replace  the  M114AI  In 
•.he  Army  inventory 

Publicly  exh.b'.ted  during  the  piet  year 
were  first  prototypes  of  the  Jointly-developed 
US -Federal  Republic  of  Germany  M.Un  Bat- 
tle Tank  ai»d  Heavy  Equipment  Transporter 
The  tank,  capable  o:  firing  guided  missiles 
as  well  as  conventional  ammunition,  .'eatures 
the  Ia:e8t  state-of-the-.ir:  advances  in  fire 
c  mtrol.  suspension,  armjr  protection  and 
crew  comfort 

Additional  uses  were  worked  out  during 
the  past  >ear  for  tne  Ml  13  armored  personnel 
carrier  Buiid^zer  it.'.s  were  developed  -ind 
tested  and  .lave  been  sent  to  Vietnam  lor 
evaluat.on  K;:^.  to  facilitate  recovery  of  dis- 
abled vehicles  and  repair  m  the  field,  are  also 
under  development 

F.ret  pfoduction  models  of  the  new 
Mti<JAiEa  a.jnbat  tank  were  accepted  la 
M:ircn  and  are  now  under  test.  This  soplils- 
tlca:ed  *eapon  syatem.  an  improved  version 
of  the  currently  operational  M-60,  fires  either 
missiles  or  conventional  .;;nmunition 

Fielding  of  the  newest  addition  to  the 
Army's  fleet  of  general  purpose  vehicles— 
the  M715  series,  l'^  ton.  4x4  trucks — begun 
m  January  of  this  year  This  new  vehicle  n^us 
four-wheel  drive,  a  top  speed  of  60  mph,  and 
a  capiiclty  to   ne»{ot.ate   60' :    grades 

Production  of  the  M561  Gama  Goat  1 U 
ton  carifo  trxick  wis  ordered  In  .'une  >(  this 
year  with  the  first  vehicle  expe<:ted  orT  the 
production  line  In  Auifuat  1969  The  sU- 
wheeled.  twij-unit  vehicle  has  demonstrated 
a  considerable  Improvement  :n  DlT-rotd  mu- 
blil'.y  The  two  units  are  connected  by  an 
articulated  Joint  which  permits  them  to 
pitch  and  roll  and  still  maintain  ground  con- 
tact and  traction  with  all  six  p<rwered  wheels 

The  Mobile  PIoa:ing  .Vsaault  Bridge  Ferrv 
developed  by  AMCs  Mobility  Equipment  Re- 
search A  Development  Center  h  ts  been  de- 
livered to  the  Army  This  versatile  .imphib- 
lous  vehicle,  primarily  designed  as  a  ferry 
for  tr.inspx>rtlug  essential  elements  itcroas 
w»rer  obst.urles.  can  link  up  vlth  like  vehi- 
cles to  form  a  heavy  duty  bridge  f'lr  river 
crjsBlngs    by  combat   units 

Redeye,  the  Army's  smallest  air  defense 
gvi.ded  mUsUe  system,  waa  deployed  during 
FY  1968  It  h.uj  an  Infrared  homing  ifiild- 
.uace  system  which  tracks  the  heat  exhaust 
of  low-tlylng  enemy  aircraft  and  guides  the 
missile  to  Its  target  The  hand  held  missile 
ind  launcher  combined  weigh  little  more 
than   29    pounds 

Successful  development  testa  were  con- 
ducted with  comp<  nenta  of  another  light- 
weight weapon,  the  Dragon  axitl-tank  mis- 
sile system  which  weighs  about  27  pounds 
Designed  for  high  accuracy  .igalntt  b<jth 
moving  and  stationary  targets,  it  will  be  far 
superior  In  range,  accuracy,  and  lethality  to 
the  anti-tank  weapon  it  will  replace,  the 
90nun  recollleea  rirle 

PruKluctlon  of  new  ground  support  equip- 
ment for  the  Pershing  1-A  missile  system 
was  contracted  lor  dormg  FY  1968.  Pershing 
1-A  involves  a  shift  from  tracked  to  wheeled 
carriers  for  all  components.  Including  the 
erector-launcher  The  change  was  prompted 
by  the  Army's  continuing  quest  fr>r  faster 
rate  of  fire  Increased  reliability,  leas  miiln- 
tenance.  and  lower  over-all  costs 

.\  new  claiis  of  solid  propellant  additives 
h.vs  been  developed  The  new  class  of  addi- 
tives increases  the  burning  rate  'if  solid 
rocket  propellanis  to  at  least  three  times 
the  present  rates  and  permits  the  develop- 
ment jf  rocket  motors  with  shorter  burning 
times    and    with    higher    thrust 

Prototypes   of  the   Forward   Area   Altering 
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Radar  iFAAR..  a  highly  mobile,  lightweight, 
high  resolution  r.idar  capable  of  detecting 
aerial  targets  at  extremely  low  tltltudes.  have 
been  completed  and  tested  The  FAAR  is  a 
component  of  the  Chaparral  Vulcan  Air  De- 
fense System  being  developed  to  defend 
against  low-aituuile  aerial  attacks  m  the  for- 
ward battle  zone  In  addition  to  the  FAAR. 
the  system  includes  the  Chaparral  surface- 
to-air  guided  missile  system  and  the  Vulcan 
20mm  gun,  self-propelled  and  towed  First 
production  units  of  the  Chaparr.d  and  Vul- 
can systems  were  completed  iUid  delivered 
m  FY   1968  to  the  .Army  for  testing 

.\  new  fully  aul*>matic  mortar  locating 
radar,  the  .AN  TPQ^  28.  l»  hearing  produc- 
tion. It  is  dt^lgned  to  provide  the  operator 
with  an  accurate  rtrsl-round  location  of  hos- 
tile mortar  s.tes 

AMC  achieved  a  significant  Improvement 
m  multichannel  radio  relay  commuiUcatlons 
in  FY  1968  The  medium  capacity  (12  24 
chaunelsi  suosysteni.  featuring  pulse  code 
modulation,  was  delivered  to  Uie  first  users 
m  Vietnam.  An  .mproved  version  of  the 
AN  PRC-25  manpack  radio,  the  AN  PRC-T7. 
was  initially  fielded  In  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  year 

First  shipment  of  Army  standard  tactical 
single  sideband  communications  equipment 
to  Military  Aaalsuince  Prigriun  grant  aid  re- 
cipients was  c<  nipeied  m  FY  1968  A  total 
of  128  systems  for  ArgiMUlna.  Bra<:U.  Co- 
lombia,  and   Peru   comprised   this  project. 

The  United  States,  United  Kiiigdom.  Can- 
ada, and  Australia  are  partlclpivnla  in  the 
MALLARD  project,  established  during  the 
past  year  .is  a  cooperative  International  pro- 
gram for  development  and  j^roductlcn  of  a 
major  tactical  trur.klng  and  distribution 
oommunlcatlona  system  for  field  armies  and 
elements  of  other  services  I'he  MALLARD 
system  la  intended  to  be  fielded  In  the  1975- 
77  time  period  It  will  provide  seiun*.  digital, 
autonoatlcally   switclied  communlcallons. 

Announcement  wa.^  madi'  :n  M.iv  •■f  the 
Army's  latest  night  vision  devices  Thcusauds 
'.>f  the  devices  have  been  supplied  to  field 
units,  and  m.uiy  are  ;n  use  now  in  .Stiuth 
Vietnam.  They  Include  the  IndlMdual  Weap- 
ons Sight,  the  Crew-Sen.'ed  \VeuiX)iiB  61gbt, 
and  tlie  Night  ObsiTvatlun  Device,  all  of 
which  employ  "image  intenslflcallon"  tech- 
nology This  new  system  amplifies  the  dim 
glow  of  the  moon,  stars,  or  even  faint  sky- 
glow  and  intenalfiee  It  within  the  target  area 
of  the  scope  .\  supplemenuiry  light  source 
la  not  required,  and  therefore,  the  user  does 
not  nsk  detection  by  an  enemy  using  a  near 
infrared  viewer. 

In  Its  third  year,  the  AMC  Zero  Defect* 
Prognun.  established  to  motivate  ail  person- 
nel to  be  more  quality  conscious,  ajntlnued 
to  produce  tangible  resulU  AMC  employees, 
as  of  late  FY  1968.  had  8Ubmltte<l  more  than 
4.200  Error  Cause  Removal  <  ECR )  actions, 
and  man»igement  hjvd  approved  and  applied 
more   than   .1000   of    these  suggestions. 

AMC  won  the  Department  ->!  the  Army 
FY  1967  Award  of  Honor  for  Safely  in  world- 
wide competition  with  13  other  major  com- 
mands. It  was  the  second  consecutive  year 
and  the  third  time  in  the  last  five  years  that 
AMC  had  won  this  top  award  During  FY 
1967.  rates  of  accidents,  injuries  and  cost 
were  Improved  24"  despite  an  approximate 
25%    Increase  in  personnel. 

In  the  aircraft  safety  Held,  efforts  by  AMC 
and  Industry  to  solve  the  post-crash  fire  prob- 
lem have  resulted  In  design  of  a  fuel  tank  of 
superior  strength  to  prevent  rupture  during 
crashes  In  which  the  crew  would  survive. 
Stronger  tanks  and  other  safety  Items  re- 
cently were  incorporated  Into  a  UH-1  heli- 
copter, which  was  flown  and  Intentionally 
crashed  m  a  demonstration  Both  engine  and 
transmission  were  torn  from  their  mountings, 
but  no  tanks  were  ruptured 

In  open  competi'Mn  with  films  entered 
by  'he  nation  s  lorem  •st  industrial  firms, 
.AMC  films  won  important  awards  from  the 
Industrial  Management  Society  during  FY 
1968 
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U.S.  Army  Missile  Command  won  first  place 
for  Its  film.  'The  Standardization  Concept. ' 
m  the  management  techniques  category;  the 
U  S  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
aiso  took  first  place  for  "Quick  Change  Ar- 
tistry", m  the  methods  Improvement  caie- 
i;ory.  and  Headquarters  AMC  won  third 
place  in  the  management  motivation  cate- 
gory for  "Cost  Reduction  is  a  Money  Splendid 
riling." 

Film  producers  were  Redsttine  Arsenal  Plc- 
t.  rial  Division,  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 
I'h'itographlc  Laboratory,  and  the  Army 
Pull. rial    Center 

The  new  Tandem  Van  de  GraafI  accelerator 
..t  the  Nuclear  Defense  Laboratory,  Edce- 
wix)d  Arsenal.  Md  .  is  scheduled  to  begin 
per.ition  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  This  unique 
rt'search  tool  will  provide  the  Army  with  the 
capability  to  obtain  precise  Information  from 
basic  research  In  nuclear  effects  for  incor- 
poration Into  Army  materiel  designs. 

A  Smoke  Generating  Subsystem.  Helicop- 
ter: XM62  was  developed  and  Is  curren'lv 
in  limited  production.  Atomized  fog  oil  i.^ 
projected  into  the  exhaust  of  the  UH-lD  heli- 
copter turbine  engine  to  generate  airborne 
smoke  screens  A  number  of  the  subsystems 
have  been  put  Into  use  In  Vietnam. 
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THE  VULNERABLE   RUSSIANS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    mLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
recently  the  American  people  and  many 
of  our  allies  celebrated  the  10th  ob- 
servance of  Captive  Nations  Week.  The 
successful  obser\'ance  was  Interesting 
obsen-ed  against  a  backdrop  of  circum- 
stances and  events  that  would  even  con- 
fuse many  of  our  experts,  not  to  speak 
of  tije  proverbial  average  man. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  White  House 
purposely  played  down  the  observance  so 
as  not  to  irritate  the  Russians,  and  dur- 
ing the  week  it  revelled  In  the  opening 
of  the  Moscow-New  York  flight  run.  On 
the  other  hand,  rumblings  of  Czech. 
Slovak,  and  Ukrainian  nationalism  were 
heard  tliroughout  Europe,  while  in  the 
course  of  :he  Czech-Slovak  crisis  tin 
Russians  tightened  their  imperialist 
screws  on  two  Slavic  captive  nationt;. 
These  events  in  themselves  vested  the 
10th  observance  with  pointed  meaning. 

The  clue  to  a  perceptive  understanding 
of  these  and  similar  developments  can 
be  found  in  the  current  book.  "The  Vul- 
nerable Russians."  Authored  by  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobrlansky.  of  Georgetown  University, 
this  Instructive  work  provides  all  the 
essential  outlines  of  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perio  colonialism  which  we  now  see 
spectacularly  operating  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, as  in  Hungary  12  years  ago. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  bookstore.  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  following  review  by 
Bill  FreeholT  of  WKPT  in  Klngsport. 
Tenn,.  amply  shows  the  nature  and 
worth  of  the  book: 

The    VtTLNEaABLK    Russians — A    Rrvixw    by 
Bill  F^EiHorr 

50  years  ago  last  Sunday,  the  people  of 
Byelorussia  established  the  Byelorussian 
National  Republic  as  a  free  and  Independent 
nation. 

The  freedom  of  that  nation  was,  however, 


''".'^  '.^  bv  the  Ukmlne  and  by  other  nations 
tZJrl  on'the'border  of  the  Russian  em- 

'''Tonlghf^  book,  written  by  the  oneman  ^^-^ 
,  Junfted  State,  who  ^"^/^-^^^^.^Vo: 
.ubject  than  -V  f ^^^^^^^^  -n^  t^eVusslan 
Uiese  nations  were  ?^°^^  ^'^"^^  mentioned 
•^"^■^l^ntrrurhow  he  1  Juration  of  these 
•'"fr^rii  the  yoke  of  Russian  imperlal- 
'^r^J^^^r^^    Object    Of    US.    foreign 

'"Dr^DobrlansKy  Is  the  author  of  the  JaP; 
•'-i?"^^9"irhris 'a^o1h7authTof 
",'  'concessional  resolution  honoring  the 
'  t  UKrSan  poet,  Taras  Shevchenko 
^^H^  ^ti^hls  tresis  simply  anyone-  tn  his 
,    „i,    "rvip  Vulnerable  Russians  ,  »"" 

'''TslTit  IS  ironic  for  the  United  States 
He  savs  it  ■«  talklne    about  the 

:o  spend  so   much   time  talking 

to  the  aovici    "  sealed  the  doom 

'?,r4  c  J"S  ">  p."  o.  .M  sovut  union 

;,T...s  I.  o.  .1..  "»'«\='«'|„,„  „,„<,„. 

TUc  Ukraine  was  once  a  Eoverenju  "° 

that  of  the  Russians.  „„o„prpd  bv 

Moreover,   the   Ukraine  was  conquered  by 

'""rfr^Tnl^  true,  uas  also  a  sovereign  nB- 

-.1    But  the  Republic  of  Texas  voluntarily 

? '^  ,n<n  the  united  States  as  a  state. 

■■'r-e.r*.' ™n°,«o  »n  »^BiP»™5 

.fjT„%-"%rsr.4sr.r.p- 

;rom  the  United  States. 

n  m  wrong  to  speak  of  all  of  the  peopio 
,f  the  S^le^  union  «  "Russians"  Dobrlansky 

Socialist  Republics.  ^.„nritv  and 

Moreover,  the  Russians  are  aj^.'^orlty  and. 

in  maS  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union,  are  de- 

^'SSrlansky  points  out  that  ^rl  Marx 
once  referred  to  the  empire  of  the  Tsars  as 
a  "Drlson  house  of  nations",  and  he  makes 
the'Sn"  that  the  term  is  even  more  appro- 
prlaiVf or  the  present  Russian  Empire. 


He  says  that  communism  is  a  means  under 

which  the  Ru-«i^"V^,h^Ruslan   orthodox 
as   pan-slavlsm   ^'^'^   the   Russian   u 
Church  were  means  for  the  same  ci 

^^^^"emlnds  us  that  Russia  Is  the  key  ^ 
thB  Cold  War  problem,  that  if  the  soviet 
UiSoS  weiTto  le  destroyed,  other  commu- 

^rSn^''-t"^ha""wten  Hitler,  army 
,nZ^Te  soviet  Union  In  Worid  Wi.  U. 

S^rtlftLCa^-Sfof^-  -a. 

"«^edCe^drwhrthflrerr.g= 
muffed  the  ^^eai  wi  c  independence 

Id^Caf'm'^?  BOldle^f ol'^the   Zi   Army 

slan  aggression  In  Hungary-^ 

Here.  i-nlcaAly.  wa.  a  ^T  the   Ge^an 
situation   in   the   1930  s    v.ne  ^^^^^ 

'?rrn"res. ... »«.» po«.,  ..ood 

by  while  a  nation  was  raped  ^-ntlve 

Dobriansky    points    out    that     he    captive 

nations  is  Uie  -on  spot  of  the  Russ  .n  h     >. 

It  is  their  Achilles  heel  and  ^'^.^",  "/ i^ussian 
Nations  Resolution  was  passed,  the  Russian 

''''^rm''a^trs''of  the  Soviet  Empire  do  not 

tlve  nations  that  make  up  the  entiiv  k 

ss^^Sofs»fHf;Lrrr 

ssn  SI  r"»rs '"  -x""" "  "■• 
s^="s^Sr^3rip-^. 

traditions  and  they   w  ere  >  ^^e 

?o'n  t^'appea^the  uLanlans  who  know  the 
"^rr^rnt  issue  of  the  Russian  propaganda 

periallsm,    that    ea*:u    o  ^^^^ 

s^,fr„?ir„o3S-.-- 

as   a  consequence,  the   rest  oi  tne  xvu 

""if'^f  fn';^''lf'?Sdent  DeGauUe  of  Prance 
certainly   If  Pr^lden^i^  ,   p^^ldent 

can  come  out  for  a    ^^^  ""J"      "Vree  Bvelo- 
J^nson  can  come  out  for  a     Free  Bye  o 


russla.   Georgia.   Ukraine.   Idel-Un-.l"   and   so 

"'^Dobriansky    thinks    the    Cold    War    must 

be   won   and  can   be   won  through  eSectlve 

propaganda  and  psychological  oB^^^^       ^^^ 

For  example,   he   suggests   that   -'"^e   tne 

Ukraine    and    Byelorussia    are    members    of 

SfeUnLd  Nations  and  are  thus,  technically, 

sovereign  uatloiis.  they  should  be  recognized 

S  such  by  the  United  States  and  tliat  we 

:^ot^d  send  amba^dors  to  Kiev  and  M^ 

mis  would  tend  to  drive  a  wedge  between 

th^e  t^a^ptlve  uatioiis  and  Imperial  Com- 

'"Tl';l^\t''ard'eparnnent-  wl.lch.  Dobriansky 
insists  ^do^  not  at  all  undersuaid  the  siU.a- 
"on    does  not  go  «>ong  with  the  idea  whic^h 
was  actuallv  proposed  in  1953  by   Congres. 
man  .smith  of  Wisconsin. 

Dobriansky   also   £Ugge.sts    that     he   Voice 
of    America    step    up    .t.    hr<.vdc;vst.     n    the 
liuEuaee   of    the   people  of    the   captive   n 
Uous  tnd    put    less    emphasis    on    Russian- 
iwiieuaee  broivdc.ists. 

'";i"  his  main  Idea  is  the  esUbUshrnent  o^ 
.  Freedom  Commission  and  ;.  i.'^'^t^""; 
Academy  and  a  Jomt  Congressional  Freedom 

""'Cm  the  State  Department  turn..  tht,mbs 
do^'i-no  inststs  Dobriansky,  ^"vlng  them 
thrbenetit  of  ihe  doubt,  not  because  they 
are  .s^.bverslve  in  The  State  Dep-.rtment.  but 
^,-inlv  bec.uise  thev  are  stupid. 

The  Freedom  C.:m.nis-^iou  would  be  com- 

and  consent  of  the  senate.  ,  h   ^„- 

rue  Commission  wo^ild  e-'^tabl.sh  a>.d  si^- 
nervise  the  Freedom  Academy,  which    Mi  Id 
^nncentrate  on  .Soviet  Russian  polUlc.U  v.ur 
i^o  t^Unlques  and  how  best  to  counteract 

*?^e  .tudenu  at  the  Freedom  Academy 
would    oversee    the    work    of    tne    Freedom 

''"sThT "et-up  IS  badly  needed,  says  Do- 
hrf^mkv  becaiSe  the  lenders  of  our  gov- 
rmfnVsirply  do  not  understand  the  Rus- 
sian communist  imperial  threat. 

we  are  not  simply  lighting  -^ommunL^m^ 
as  so  many  people  think;  we  are  hghtlng 
Rvisslan  imperialism.  ^ 

He  says  that  the  Russians  want  us  wi^k 
at  ;he  Cold  War  in  terms  of  a  struggle  oe 
iween  communism  and  c^P't^hsm. 

nnt  It  is  more  than  that  and  Dobriansky 

.,.,r-n;pT"=-"3.BH3- 

''%here  Is  food  lor  thought  In  this  remarka- 
.Jfool  It  IS  a^hame  tl.!^™  so^eT-- 
flv:rbscrpr.1trhould  have  t^e  widest 
oosslble  distribution  ^nd  ought  to  be  re_ 
nulred  reading  for  the  PoUcy  makers  in  g^ 
ernment,  ^pr  those  who  -plre  ^  the^P^^^^ 

Sonfand  ?or  'JZTL.  broadcasters. 


TWO    NOTED    HOOSIERS    RECETVE 
^SvE-mTGOLD  PLATE  AWARD 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 
Tv/Tv  RAVH  Mr  President,  it  has  just 
comet^tTat^tlon  that  two  outstaiid- 
^fcitSens  from  Indiana  have  been  hon- 
ored to^^lng  selected  a*  captains  of 
SevTmenrfor  1968  by  the  American 
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Academy  of  Achievemeni  Mr  Eusene 
C.  Pulham.  distmnfuished  joumalist  and 
publisher,  and  Mr  Piank  E  Sullivan. 
imraediate  pa-st  prpsideni  of  the  Million 
Dollax  FU)und  Table  and  leader  in  the 
life  Insurance  profession,  were  both 
named  to  receive  the  Golden  Plate 
Award  of  this  hi«hly  respected  orkjaii;- 
zatlon  at  vLs  annual  banquet    .n  June  15 

Each  year  .sinco  1961  approximately 
50  outstanding?  leaders,  cho.sen  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  many  who  excel  in 
the  •ive&t  walks  of  life."  have  been  sim- 
ilarly designated  by  the  American 
Academy  of  Achi.-vement  .^mona  those 
chosen  this  year  were  such  well  known 
figures  as  Dr  Joyce  Brothers,  p.sychol- 
ORist.  Dr  Denton  Cooiey  pioneer  heart 
.surgeon.  Thomas  G  Cocoran.  adviser  lo 
Presidents,  thi,-  Honorable  Daniel  K 
I.NOUYE,  Senator  from  Hawaii.  Capt. 
James  A  Lovell.  astronaut.  Stan  Muslal. 
baseball  e.xecutive  and  former  >tar  play- 
er. BrlK  Gen  Robin  Olds.  Commandant 
of  Cadetj*  at  the  U  S  Air  Force  Academy 
and  outatandinu  combat  pilot.  EuKene 
Patterson,  editor,  and  Lawrence  E  Spl- 
vaJc.  television  producer  and  panelist  on 
public  affairs 

The  two  Hooslers  who  were  honored 
are  both  eminent  and  hichly  respected 
personages  in  my  State  Mr  Pulliam  the 
owner  and  publisher  of  five  newspapers 
m  Indiana  and  two  in  Arizona,  is  the  first 
vice  president  of  the  Associated  Press  and 
has  .served  with  distinction  un  the  boards 
of  several  educational  institutions  and 
other  organizations  He  established  the 
Central  Newpapers  Foundation,  which 
for  many  years  has  assisted  deserving 
students  to  pursue  a  college  education 
Dtirlnt?  his  own  student  days  at  DePauw 
University  in  Greencastle,  Ind  .  he  was 
one  of  the  cofounders  of  SiKma  Delta 
Chi.  the  well-known  lournallstic  society 
Because  of  hi.s  lifetime  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  press.  Mr  Pulliam 
has  received  the  John  Peter  Zeneer 
Award  for  distinguished  service  in  sup- 
port of  the  freedom  of  the  people  s  n«ht 
to  know  ■ 

The  other  Indiana  leader  selected  for 
the  Golden  Plate  Award  m  1968  was 
Frank  E  Sullivan,  insurance  executive  of 
South  Bend  A  Navv  veteran  and  tiradu- 
ate  of  Notre  Dame  University  he  was 
elected  when  only  42  years  of  at;e  to  be 
president  of  the  Million  Dollar  Round 
Table,  an  international  organization  jf 
top-ranklnn  Hie  insurance  agents  In  ad- 
dition Mr  Sullivan  has  been  a  very 
active  participant  in  numerous  commu- 
nity oru'anizations  and  charitable  pro- 
grams, has  authored  a  book  on  selling  life 
insurance,  and  has  rained  several  public 
honors  for  his  humanitarian  efforts  and 
his  contributions  to  mankind 

Mr  President,  the  recoiinition  which 
the.se  two  Indiana  leaders  have  received  is 
well  deserved  I  extend  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  them,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  brief  summary  of  their 
accomplishments,  vvhich  appeared  in  the 
annual  publication  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Achievement,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  tc  be  printed  ;n  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Eugene  C    P-ulliam 

Eugene  Collins  PuUlam  was  born  m  Grant 
County    Kansas.  *on  of  a  missionary  Meth- 
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odlKt  nunlst*r.  tlie  Reverend  Irvln  B  Pnl- 
:1am  and  Martha  Ellen  CulUtis  Pulliam  He 
•.Hiinclied  Ills  biislnpss  career  at  six  deU\er- 
mg  the  lola  Register 

Upon  graduatlt'n  from  Baker  Academy  at 
Baldwin  Kansas,  he  enn^lled  In  DePaiiw 
Cnlversltv  .it  Oreenca.stle  Indiana  The  ne- 
-PHsltv  'o  earn  his  wiiv  through  school  led 
tuni  •■•>  esl-ibllah  Tlie  DePauw  Dally  While 
at  DePnuw  he  and  nine  other  students 
r..unde<l  -Sigma  D^lia  Chi  now  an  inter- 
national   lournttUst   fraternltv 

Following  DePaiiw  Mr  Pulllnm  be<-.-ime  -i 
reporter  on  the  Kansas  City  Star  At  23  he 
took  over  piihlii-ation  of  the  Alchl'^on  Kan- 
sas Champion-  the  vi>iin>;est  publisher  of 
'he  day  in  the  United  States  Since  he  has 
■  iwned  and  operated  47  rievkspapors  in  eight 
states  Totlav  his  new.-p<.pers  are  The  .Ar;- 
/x)na  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  c.azette  The 
Indlan;»poll8  Star  and  The  Indianapolis 
News.  The  Mnmle  <  Ind  i  Star  and  Hie  Mun- 
cle  Pre.s8,  and  The  Vlncennes  i  Ind  i  Sun 
Commercial 

Mr  Pulliam  cunslders  himself  first  of  all 
not  an  owner,  not  a  publisher,  not  an  em- 
ployer but  a  newspapernian  a  reporter  at 
heart  He  and  his  wife  .Nina,  have  traveled 
•throughout  the  world  as  a  reporting  team 
He  still  can.  on  occasion,  write  an  editorial 
and  hJs  Linernng  sense  of  news  sets  the 
pace  and  commands  the  admiration  of  his 
siatTers  However,  he  realizes  that  a  news- 
paper to  be  a  gootl  newspaper  must  be  flnan- 
■i.iMy  -succeeaful.  it  must  constantly  improve 
i-.s  service  to  its  readers,  it  must  provide 
'he  best  possible  condition  for  the  best  pos- 
sible stalT  and  It  must  back  Its  community's 
progressive  programs  with  money  as  'A'ell  as 
editorial   support 

During  past  ve.irs  'he  Central  Ncw-spapers 
Foundation  established  by  Mr  PuUlam  has 
■ient  .hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  to 
.  oUeges  of  their  iholce  and  has  brought 
voung  foreign  reporters  to  ihls  country  to 
.■itudv    to  work  anil  'o  travel 

-Mr  PulHam  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
Directors  and  First  Vice  President  of  the 
.\!.8i.>ciated  Press  He  Is  a  tru.stee  of  the  Wil- 
liam .Mien  White  Foundation  at  'he  Uni- 
versity of  Kansa-s  he  is  on  the  advlsorv  com- 
mittee for  the  Professional  Journalism 
Fellowship  Program  at  Stanford  University 
and  the  advisory  Q-iard  of  the  Nleman  Foun- 
dation at  Har.  arrt  .is  well  as  being  a  member 
)f  the  Board  >t  Directors  of  the  Union 
Printers  Home  .Association  at  Colorado 
-Springs 

Of  the  manv  awards  and  honors  he  has 
received,  probably  the  most  highly  treasured 
are  two  voted  him  by  his  fellow  newspaper- 
men spanning  the  full  range  of  newspaper 
activity 

The  masthead  of  each  of  the  Pulliam 
newspapers  carries  the  slogan.  'Where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Is,  There  Is  Liberty  '" 

Frank    E    Sullivan 

Frank  E  Sullivan  CLU.  general  agent  of 
Americiin  United  Life  Insurance  Company.  Is 
)ne  of  the  best  known  and  most  .idmired  life 
insurance  -Agents  in  the  Unlt«l  States 

.\  forceful  advocate  .ind  living  example  of 
•ontlnuing  advanced  education  for  life  In- 
surance agents,  and  of  personal  growth,  dis- 
cipline, and  respiinsiblllty.  he  has  had  .i  re- 
markable influence  In  the  improvement  of 
life  insurance  men  and  life  Insurance  serv- 
ice throughout  .\merica 

AX,  42,  -Mr  -Sullivan  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  ele<.-ted  President  of  the  life  Insurance 
industry  s  dlstlngiUshed,  International  or- 
ganization of  ieadlng  life  insurance  sales- 
men    The   Million   Dollar   Hound   Table 

\  native  of  Utwell.  Ma.ss  ,  Mr  Sullivan 
moved  to  South  Bend  to  attend  Notre  Dame 
University  After  serving  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II.  he  graduated  from  Notre 
Dame,  where  he  was  idminlstratlve  assist- 
ant to  famed  .Notre  Dame  football  coach 
Frank  Leahy  in  his  undergraduate  days  and 
for    three    years    thereHlter     He    gh<->st-wrote 
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Leahy's  nationally  syndicated  sports  column 
ind  organized  the  material  and  manuscripts 
for  two  Lealiy  ;iX'tball  botiks 

Since  Joining  American  UiUted  Life  Mr 
Sullivan  has  propelled  himself  and  his 
agency  to  an  impressive  series  of  achlcvt- 
inents  .M  one  time  or  other,  he  himself  h.is 
led  the  entire  89-olTlce  nationwide  AUL 
complex  in  all  aspects  of  individual  lite  in- 
surance tales  .And  his  Soutli  Bend  hriii 
though  small  in  numbers.  Is  consistent;'! 
.uiiong  the  top  five  of  all  company  agencies 

Besides  his  business  and  MDRT  activities 
Mr  Sullivan  is  a  strong  community  leader  in 
South  Bend  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  The  Advisory  Council  of 
Unlversuy  of  .Notre  Dame's  College  ot  Bu^l- 
ness  .Administration:  Honorary  Chairman  ■! 
the  Board  if  Directors  of  the  United  Com- 
munity Services  of  South  Bend;  has  been 
^h.urman  of  every  division  and  General 
Chairman  of  the  St  Joseph  County  ( Indi- 
ana i  United  Fund,  and  has  had  active 
leadership  in  lund  drives  which  have  raised 
more  than  S12  million  He  was  South  Bends 
"Voung  Man  of  the  Year"  In  1958:  Notre 
Dame  Alumni  Club  Man  of  the  Year'  in 
1959.  and  was  .i  1962  recipient  of  the  Broth- 
erhood .\ward  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews 

.Mr  Sullivan  is  author  of  a  book  Selling 
Life  Insurance  for  Deferred  Compensation." 
considered  the  authoritative  work  in  that 
special  iindervvritlng  field 

He  donates  much  time  to  helping  strug- 
gling voung  .igents  get  established  and  many 
now-successful  .tgents  credit  his  help  as  the 
turning   point   in   their  careers 


Ainri^f  1,  ^'^''■'^ 
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L  B  J   ORDERS  AID  FOR  NEGRO 
BUSINESSES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

y>r    NrW    VORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
all  fully  aware  of  the  economic  prob- 
lems that  exist  amont;  minority  croups, 
particularly  in  our  inner  cities. 

Yesterday.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  an  approach  to  these  problems 
that  hit  me  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
I  refer.  Mr  Speaker,  to  an  article  by  the 
Honorable  Howard  J  Samuels.  Admin- 
lstrator-de.suinate  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  in  the  Washington  Post 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
as  well  worth  reading,  not  only  because 
It  clearly  enunciates  an  imaginative 
course  of  action  which  promises  real 
progress,  but  also  because  it  clearly  shows 
the  drive  and  viyor  that  Howard  Samuels 
will  bring  to  SBA  to  achieve  the  ob.iec- 
tlves  assigned  to  him  by  President  John- 
son at  the  time  of  his  appointment. 

I  know  Howard  Samuels,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  is  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dedicate  his  considerable  talent 
and  know-how  to  this  pressing  national 
problem. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  I  know  of  the 
despei't'te  need  to  help  our  disadvan- 
taged help  themselves,  and  share  in  this 
unprecedented  land  of  plenty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  article  from 
the  Washintiton  Po.st  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
L    B    J    ORDER.S  Aid  for   Negro  Businesses 
I  By  Howard  J  Samuels  1 

The  demand  of  the  black  community  for  a 
share  in  American  business — not  only  as  em- 


nioves  but  as  owners  and  managers— has 
ien  hea  d  clearly  by  political  leaders  this 
'^ar  The  leading  candidates  ot  '^oli^P^rUeB 
..re  calling  tor  new  policies  to  promote  black 

'".'.rthe'nner  city  itself     a  piece  of  the  ac- 

no"    has  become  a  symbol  more  po^nt  than 

^"  an  economic  issue    "Jobs"  stll    means 

working  for  whltey;  "own  your  own"  means 

,  kit  more  .  v,i„™ 

A  Negro  business  leader  put  the  problem 
bluntlv  This  IS  a  capitalistic  system,  he 
laid  but  we  are  the  only  people  in  it  with- 
i,iu  anv  capital  "  ,  , 

The  Irish,  the  Jews,  the  Italians  have  al- 
ways owned  the  businesses  In  their  n^lghbor- 
luxKls.  and  the  grocer's  son  eventually  made 
Uls  way  to  college  and  Into  the  "system  .  The 
blacks:  lor  many  reasons,  have  not  been  able 

The  tacts  are  dramatic: 

Minorities  are  15  per  cent  of  the  population 
but  own  onlv  one  percent  of  the  businesses^ 
one  out  of  ten  white  families  owns  Its  own 
business,    but    only    one    out    of    40    black 

"'Everin  the  ^hettos.  some  80  to  85  per 
cent  of  the  businesses  are  owned  by  whites 
certainly  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  retail 
voUime  moves  through   black  stores  In  the 

'"iT/washlngton,  where  more  than  half  the 
population  is  Negro,  blacks  own  2000  busi- 
nesses while  whites  own  28,000.  One-fourth 
cf  the  businesses  the  Negroes  do  own  are 
barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors.  They  own 
no  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Other  ethnic  groups  came  to  this  cotjntry 
(roin  Europe  with  some  merchant  experience 
TO  exploit  The  road  up  from  slavery  has  been 
tougher  Negroes  have  simply  not  been  a  part 
Of  the  economic  system,  except  as  workers. 
Few  have  acquired  management  experience 
because  onlv  recently  have  white  businesses 
beeun  to  move  them  Into  top  jobs. 

The  brightest  and  most  ambitious  blacks 
have  gone  Into  law,  medicine,  teaching  or 
politics  where  the  barriers  have  not  been  so 
Formidable.  In  addition  the  Negroes  have 
little  capital.  The  black  community,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  heap,  has  been  un- 
able to  develop  the  savings  essential  to 
capital  formation. 

With  little  capital  of  their  own  they  have  a 
■lard  time  walking  Into  a  bank  downtown  and 
coming  out  with  a  business  loan.  And  there 
„re  astonishingly  few  Negro  banks  to  go  to- 
onlv  one  in  the  whole  of  New  York  City  17 
in  the  entire  United  States,  The  assets  of  all 
the  Negro  banks  In  the  country  add  up  to 
.  .ne  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  assets  oT  the 
Bank  of  America  alone. 

This  .Administration  has  made  a  start, 
u-alnlng  some  experience  In  how  to  help 
minorities  and  making  some  mistakes  along 
the  wav  But  it  now  has  the  tools  and  Is 
-eady  to  move  in  .i  much  bigger  way. 

The  critical  problem  of  insurance  for  busi- 
nesses in  high  risk  areas  will  soon  be  re- 
solved bv  the  re-insurance  bill  Congress  is 
ixpected'  to  pass.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  the  authority  to  guaran- 
tee hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
loans  from  the  private  banks.  SBA  can  do 
ior  minority  business  development  what 
•ederai  mortgage  guarantees  have  done  for 
housing.  The  agency  can  offer  100  per  cent 
cuaran-ee  on  special  "economic  opportu- 
nity" loans  for  the  poor— looking  more  at 
'heir  personal  potential  as  entrepreneurs 
than  at  their  capital  Some  $82  mlUion  has 
been  loaned  .'io  fsr. 

.As  a  matter  of  principle.  I  believe  a  man 
taking  a  Government  loan  should  have  a 
little  of  his  own  monev  in  the  venture.  Try- 
ing to  put  a  man  with  nothing  into  busi- 
ness would  be  both  bad  business  and  a  dls- 
.service  to  him  The  philosophy  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  requires  that  an  entre- 
preneur take  some  personal  risk. 

But    acquiring   some    capital   Is   only   the 
tart  for   the   new  class  of  minority  entre- 


preneurs we   want   to   help   establish.  TTie^ 
must  also  have  traUiing  in  management  txj 

succeed.  ,,„.»  .,^ 

on  both  these  scores  ih^e  's  a  Hmit  to 
what  government  can  or  should  do  The  pr  - 
^^^  business  community's  P^riMp^t\on  i^ 
essential  to  provide  not  only  capital— great- 
^r leveraged  with  government  guarantees- 
but  management  assistance 

Much  more  can  and  must  be  done  by  the 
retail  and  service  businesses  to  offer  fran- 
chise to  minority  entrepreneurs-auto 
dealerships,  service  stations,  supermarket.^ 
There  Is  no  better  way  lor  people  with 
limited  experience  to  develop  managerial 
competence  than  by  operating  first  under 
the  umbrella  of  a  successful  corporation 

Trade  associations  should  set  up  special 
programs  to  sponsor  and  train  minorities 
to  get  into  their  fields,  especially  retail  and 
service  areas  where  entry  is  the  easiest. 

The  minority  community  must  get  in- 
volved too.  through  participation  in  local 
development  corporations  and  by  helping 
find  potential  business  owners  and  educate 
them  to  the  opportunities.  The  government 
role  should  be  that  of  catalyst,  organizer, 
planner,  and  guarantor  of  the  financing. 
Our  most  important  role  now  is  to  galvanize 
private  sector  involvement. 

The  President  has  given  me  the  mandate 
as  head  of  the  SBA  to  move  forcefully  In 
these  new  directions,  and  quickly.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  banking  and  business  communi- 
ties are  being  consulted  and  they  under- 
stand this  need.  They  see  minority  owner- 
ship aa  important  to  economic  growth  and 
a  stable  society. 

In  their  active  participation  lies  the  sin- 
gle best  hope  for  giving  the  nation's  mi- 
norities a  stake  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 


POLICE:    THE  THIN   BLUE   LINE 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr   CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  law  en- 
forcement and  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order  are  issues  that  have  been  of 
great   concern   to   this   Congress.   As   a 
member  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders.  J  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate more  than  ever  before  the  vast 
number  of  problems  facing  local  police 
forces.  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  an  excellent  force  with 
superb  leadership.  Its  chief.  Tom  Reddin 
was  recognized  in  the  July  19  issue  of 
Time  magazine  as  one  of  the  Nations 
outstanding  police  chiefs,  and  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues some  of  the  remarks  made  in  the 
article  which  point  out  justification  for 
the  great  respect  he  has  gained. 

The   soldier   of   the   cities   is   the   cop,   his 
front  line  the  American  ghetto  Police 

forces  around  the  country  are  stepping  up 
recruiting.  Armories  are  stocking  weaponry 
that  ranges  from  small,  knockout-spray 
atomizers  to  tanks.  Training  is  being  re- 
orientated and  intensified.  And  slowly— 
sometimes  too  slowly-the  best  forces  are 
beginning  to  re-examine  the  concepts  that 
have  guided  policemen  for  Benerations  try- 
ing to  look  upon  the  citizens  of  the  .slums 
not  as  foes  but  as  fellow  men  and  a  com- 
manding social  challenge. 

Nowhere  is  more  being  done  m  these  re- 
spects than  in  Los  Angeles,  scene  of  the  first 
cataclysmic  riots  of  the  '60s.  No  police  chief 
is  acting  more  vigorously  or  imaginatively  to 
prevent   new   outbreaks   than   Los    Angeles 


Thomas  Reddin.  52.  who  understands  that 
the  cop  today  must  not  only  be  a  wen-ualned 
soldier  but  a  street-corner  sociologist,  oavs 
Reddin  This  IS  the  year  when  the  oubuc 
will  suddenly  realize  that  the  policeman  has 
more  to  do  with  the  state  of  our  nail  :m  than 
unv   other   m-.n   on   the  streets  today 

Most  Americans  heard  of  Reddin  only  after 
the  assassination  of  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 
v.-hen.  lor  a  period  of  42  nearly  sleepless 
hours  he  directed  the  investigation  of  the 
murder  and  also  expertly  fielded  nev^'sniens 
questions  on  nationwide  T\  .  Most  Cali- 
fornia ns  knew  of  him  long  ''^'ore.  almost 
from  the  very  day  in  February  l^f  ^''^^^  he 
moved  into  the  chief's  office  in  LA  s  new 
eight-story  headquarters  building,  known  to 
the  force  as  the  "Glass  House  ' 

The  late  William  Parker.  Reddin's  pred- 
ecessor, was  the  cpiu.me  of  the  police 
professional,  a  crust.-  authoritarian  who  had 
ittle  truck  with  sociological  theories  Taking 
over  a  scandal-tainted  force  In  1950.  Parker 
made  It  as  honest  as  any  in  the  nation, 
boosting  slRndarris.  competence  and  morale 
and  giving  the  LA  police  u  paramllitar> 
cvnrir  He  did  not.  however,  understand  the 
new  problems  caused  by  the  postwar  infiux 
ot  Mexican-Americans  and  Negroes 

Yet     with    ..U    the    vaunted    efficiency    of 
L  A  P  D     Watts  would  never  have  been  sub- 
dued   without    the    aid    of    13.900    National 
Guardsmen     Like    most   other   cities    at   the 
time    LA     had    no   contingency    plan    for   a 
major  uprising.    We  were  so  anxious  not  to 
catise  a  riot  that  we  backed  off  at  first  and 
let  a  riot  develop,"  admits  Reddin,  who  was 
then  a  deputy  chief:  "Using  accepted  practice 
on  the  second  day,  we  isolated  the  area,  rea- 
soning that  the  rioters  would  riot  themselves 
out  and  go  home   So  what  happened?  Other 
riots  broke  out  m  other  areas."  In  the  end, 
the     insurrection     encompa.ssed      a     region 
roughly    the    size    of    San    Francisco     There 
was  little  liaison  with  other  agencies,  partic- 
ularlv  the  National  Guard,  and  commanders 
often    could    not    communicate    with    patrol 
cars  because  their  radios  operated  on  differ- 
ent frequencies. 

Like  anv  other  lost  battle.  Watts  yielded 
its  lessons',  and  Los  Angeles'  riot  plan  is  now 
geared  for  all  contingencies  Police  response 
fs  carefully  adjusted  ...  to  the  size  of  the 
disturbance— enough  force  to  smother  trou- 
ble quickly,  but  not  enough  to  provoke 
greater  resentment  In  each  division,  half 
the  patrol  cars  are  always  tagged  for  re- 
sponse to  special  riot  alert:  if  the  cars  of 
one  division  should  prove  inadequate  t*  halt 
a  disturbance,  half  the  cars  In  the  city  can  be 
on  the  move  within  minutes  If  half  the  de- 
partment still  cannot  keep  control,  nearly  the 
entire  uniformed  force  of  4,000  can  be 
mobilized  for  duty  Los  Angeles'  basic  formula 
of  .speed  and  superior  force  is  being  copied 
by  100  other  cities 

"Every  front-line  policeman  in  Los  Angeles 
has   been   through   a   three-day   riot-control 
school    and  all  have  been  told  exactly  what 
to   do   in    event   of    riot    Officers   would    no 
longer    work    as    individuals,    but    wou.d    be 
assigned   to   highly    mobile,   rapidly    moving 
squids     "One  man,  operating  as  one  man. 
savs    Reddin.      can    control    only    one    man. 
one  man   as   a   part   of   a   squad   of,.^en   can 
control     several     hundred     people.       Whe^ 
should  a  policeman  shoot  to  kill?  Reddin  is 
notably  eva.sive.  refusing  even   to  "tul'"^  ^ 
situation   when    he   himself    wculd    fire   his 
revolver    Ultimately  in  Los  Angeles,  the  de- 
cision IS  left  up  to  the  individual  cop    Two 
hundred    marksmen    have    been    assigned    to 
a   squad   named   SWAT.    (Special   Weapons 
and    Tactics),    designed    to    pick    off    snipers 
-md  -o  eliminate,  presumably,  the  need  for 
indiscriminate  police  gunfire,  which  took  in- 
nocent victims  m  Newark  and  Detroit   last 
year    On   the  'areet  range   they  can  hit  the 
head   of  a   man's  silhouette  at  300   yards    A 
?25  000  trailer  has  been  fitted  out  as  a  mobile 
command  post,  with  an  armored  underside 
to  fend  off  Molotov  cocktails,  and  a  smaller 
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7»B  U  available  for  secondary  commanders 
nbre  shields,  straight  out  of  Ivanhoe.  and 
buUetprtxif  vests  have  been  bought  for  men 
in  danger  areas  The  force  '.his  summer  will 
have  nearly  7U0  walkle- talkies  v  58  in  1965- 
to  link  commauclers  with  front-line  cops 

Potential  riots  are  far  from  the  only  prob- 
lem U«  Angeles  recorded  an  8  1  ~  crime  rise 
!n  1967  wver  U6fl  Because  <>f  its  sprawling 
size,  wh.ch  isolates  brnnch  offices  and  gives 
any  getaway  car  1  000  escape  routes.  It  Is 
No  1  m  bank  robberies  Because  of  its  prox- 
imity to  Mexico  It  Is  the  marijuana  capital 
of  the  world  The  L  APD  seized  24  tons  of 
grass  '.-ist  year  enough  to  orbit  a  good-size 
army  Because  of  its  balmy  climate  it  has, 
n  'tes  the  chief,  a  "twelve-month  crime 
culture  " 

To  cope  with  all  this,  Los  Angeles  has  the 
smallest  force  in  the  cjuntry.  relative  to 
population  (an  estimated  2  840  fi33i  and  area 
463  6  »q  ml  I  The  cltv  employs  only  1  9  copa 
per  lOOO  r-sldents  v  2  8  in  Chicago,  3  2  In 
Sew  Y^rk  Yet  man  for  man  in  part  because 
the  force  la  so  highly  motorized  It  Is  prob- 
.^bly  one  of  the  most  efBclent.  The  L  A  P  D, 
has  a  higher  percentage  of  civilians  than  any 
■ther  bl?-cltv  f  rce  three  civilians  for  every 
te:.  m  uriiform  ,  they  handle  many  tasks. 
such  as  clerical  work  and  tratTlc  direction, 
that  elsewhere  sworn  policemen  usually  per- 
form, thus  freeing  all  but  a  few  regulars  for 
active  l.iw-enforcement  duty  An  elite  team 
of  223  known  aa  the  'T-p  Group,"  has  been 
organized  f  r  special  .uslgnments  such  aa 
V.  ibbina;  irganUed  car-theft  rings  or  stlck-up 
artists  A  commtinlty  radio  watch."  com- 
posed of  cabbies  and  trjck  drivers  who  have 
two-way  radios,  is  being  formed  to  alert  po- 
lice to  violations  Eventually  Reddln  guesses, 
the  radio  watchers  could  add  80.0O<")  pairs  of 
eves  without  any  coot  to  the  nillce-survell- 
lance  network  Another  laborsaving  device  is 
a  new  »450  000  computer,  financed  by  the 
Federal  Oovernment,  that  will  not  only  cut 
down  on  paperwork  but  also,  by  constantlv 
pinpointing  -hanging  crime  target  areas,  will 
help  comma^ders  assign  patrols  when  and 
where  they  are  needed 

Yet  'he  biggejit  problem  of  the  L  A  or  any 
other  police  force  la  not  tactical  "Above 
all  ■  savs  Reddln.  "we  found  as  a  result  of 
Wat'j  that  we  had  lost  touch  with  the  public 
'Jiat  we  were  attempting  to  serve  " 

Keeping  In  touch  has  been  Reddln's  main 
concern  California  Criminologist  A  C  Oer- 
mann  suggests  that  a  good  police  chief  must 
be  as  willing  to  talk  to  black  natlon.illsta  aa 
he  is  to  the  Optimists'  Club  Reddlr.  mav  not 
exactly  rap  with  the  Black  Panthers,  but  he 
tries 

.A  gregarious  man    he  will  talk  with 

almost  everyone.  During  his  flrst  year  In  of- 
fice, hla  audlencea  numbered  more  than 
70  000;  he  still  spends  four  to  five  hours  a  day 
In  some  form  of  community  relations,  aver- 
ages at  least  five  speeches  a  week  The 
LA  P  D  haa  not  been  excluded  from  Reddln's 
conviviality  Not  only  does  he  talk  frequently 
with  all  levels,  but  everv  two  weeks  he  sends 
the  troops  a  Uttle  newsletter  dubbed  'The 
TR  Times  "  One  of  Its  ma.xlms  "Don't  blow 
your  cool  " 

At  Reddln's  direction,  conamunlty-r«la- 
tlons  programs  have  been  greatly  expanded, 
with  a  deputy  chief  and  a  staS  of  100  A 
community-relations  ofllcer.  often  a  Negro, 
and  a  youth-service  officer  have  been  as- 
signed to  each  ghetto  sta'lon  as  emissaries 
to  the  nelghb<:)rhot>d  Each  station.  In  addi- 
tion, h.ia  established  a  citizen's  council  that 
brings  together  20  to  50  residents  a  month 
to  discuss  local  problems  with  the  police. 

To  damp  d  'wn  rumors  that  often  lead  to 
riots  ,  L.->6  .\ngeles   like   other  cities,  haa 

set  up  rumor-control  centers.  If  an  inflam- 
matorv  Incident  occurs,  police  Immediately 
tell  'heir  side  of  the  story  to  the  local  rumor- 
control  officer  He  calls  four  friends  and  each 
of  them  calls  four  mure;  the  chain  continues 
until  a  large  part  of  the  community  knows 
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that  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  story 
'It  s  very  luose-knlt.  "  admlU  Reddln.  "but  it 
gets  the  word  out  And  the  people  Involved 
aren't   kniiwn  as  nnks  " 

So  that  residents  can  know  who  the  man 
behind  the  badge  la.  Reddln  also  gave  each 
cop  business  cards  and  name  tags —  an  in- 
nocuous but  nonetheless  controversial  de- 
parture in  a  once  notoriously  highhanded 
force,  Aiiollier  innovation  is  actually  an- 
cient Reddln  haa  returned  to  the  streeu  a 
man  who  disappeared  from  Uis  .\ngeles  when 
patrol  >:ars  came  in  the  cop  on  the  beat  It 
IS  remarkable  in  a  city  where  only  the  poor 
and  the  eccentric  walk,  and  so  far  the  ex- 
periment 18  n  a  tiny  scale  About  30  are  now 
pcjunduig   the   pavemen*,a. 

'Thla  la  beautiful  community  relatlona." 
argues  the  chief  "Tlie  policeman  geta  to 
know  pe.ple  They  identify  with  him.  and 
the  chances  of  one  of  them  throwing  a  rock 
at  him  or  at  a  ptillce  car  are  leas.  It's  the 
most  expensive  way  of  deploying  policemen, 
but  m  the  lung  run  It  could  very  well  turn 
out  to  be  the  least  expensive." 

The  Reddln  blueprint  paya  attention  to 
the  young — raUier  self-consciously  Pouneea 
officers,  each  known  .ts  "Policeman  BUI."  are 
assigned  to  the  city  schools'  first,  second  and 
third  grades  where  they  tell  children  about 
the  policeman's  Job  It  all  sounds  a  lltUe 
cloying  Even  so.  before  one  "Policeman 
BlU's"'  visit,  a  survey  showed,  ghetto  chil- 
dren portrayed  cops  ;is  monsters  with  whips 
and  flaahlng  silver  budges  After  he  left,  they 
scrawled  kindly  father  Ugures.  To  woo  teen- 
agers, almost  always  the  troublemakers  In 
ghetto  disturbances,  the  L.A.PXI.  has  experl- 
men'^lly  hin-d  twelve  youths  for  help  on 
such  minor  but  ticklish  aaslgnmen'^  as  me- 
diating family  disputes.  The  program  so  far 
haa  shown  encour  iglng  signs  uf  success 

Yet  in  the  end,  It  la  the  Individual  cop 
who  IS  the  overseer  of  peaceful  normalcy. 
Often  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances, 
he  Is  the  thin  blue  line  between  law  and  dis- 
order, civilization  and  anarchy  He  is  the 
man  whom  Tom  Reddln  and  it  hers  like  him 
are  trying  to  lead  and  change.  Pew  e.xperts 
promise  quick  results  As  Tom  Reddln  puta 
it  "Were  reversing  a  wht^le  lltetlme  of  a 
different  kind  of  pollcework."  Understand- 
ably, the  policeman — even  the  "street-corner 
sociologist  " — Is  not  so  mtich  concerned  with 
social  trends  aa  with  the  Job  an  older  aoclety 
gave  him  to  do 

Mr  Speaker,  to  conclude.  I  would  just 
like  to  reiterate  a  point  brought  out  In 
the  report  of  the  Kenier  Commission; 

Alone,  the  policeman  m  the  ghetto  cannot 
solve  these  pr->blems  His  role  Is  already  one 
of  the  most  difficult  m  our  society.  He  must 
deal  diUlv  with  a  wide  range  of  problems  and 
pefjple  that  teat  his  patience.  Ingenuity, 
character,  and  courvge  In  ways  that  few  of 
us  are  ever  tested.  Without  positive  leader- 
siilp.  goals,  operational  guidance  and  public 
support,  the  Individual  policeman  can  only 
feel  victimized    .   , 

Los  .\ngeles  policemen  have  the  leader- 
ship, I  hope  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtes  will  provide  the 
necessary  .support 
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SE\'ENTEEN  WHO  CARED 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

or    .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  31,  1968 

Mr  PODELX,,  Mr,  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  familiar  "vith  stories  of  witnesses  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime  who  fail  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  victim,  for  fear  of 


becoming  Involved.  That  course  of  con- 
duct by  no  means  reflects  the  universal 
attitude  of  the  American  people. 

Last  week.  Police  Commissioner  How- 
ard R.  Lear>',  of  the  city  of  New  York 
prisenti'd  civilian  commendation  bar.-; 
and  certificates  of  commendation  to  17 
civilians  who  performed  outstanding  ac;-; 
of  bravery  by  commi;  to  the  aid  of  poller 
in  the  capture  of  danscrous  criminal.s 
and  in  thi-  rescue  of  ptoplt'  m  need  ui 
assistance  I  am  happy  to  join  with  the 
police  commissioner  and  ".vlth  the  people 
of  our  city  in  a  .salute  to  the.sp  people 
whose  courage  demonstrate. s  that  they 
do  care. 

Five  of  those  commended  are  residents 
of  the  Bronx,  four  irom  Manhattan 
three  from  Brooklyn,  two  from  Queen,-, 
and  one  each  from  Staten  Island.  Pcai. 
River,  and  New  Jersey  They  lepresen: 
various  occupations,  including  an  attor- 
ney, a  mail  carrier,  a  trucker,  a  student 
a  .secunty  Kuard,  a  school  cro.'^sinK  Ruai  ci 
a  police  cadet,  a  teacher,  and  a  public 
relations  representative. 

BARRY    COHEN   AND   ALLAN    KORNBI..\TT 

On  December  11.  1966.  at  about 
p,m..  Mr.  Barr>'  Cohen,  a  .student,  ami 
Mr.  Allan  Komblau.  a  teacher,  heard  ;i 
woman  .scream  for  help.  They  rushed  to 
the  assistance  of  the  victim  and  were  in- 
formed that  a  man  attempted  to  assault 
and  rape  her  They  ran  m  the  direction 
tiie  suspect  took,  apprehended  him  ai 
the  East  167th  IRT  Subway  station  ana 
detained  him  until  the  police  arrived 
The  courageous  action  of  Mr.  Cohen  and 
Mr.  Komblau  in  cominR  to  the  aid  of  a 
citizen  is  highly  commended. 

SETMOXTR   rERSKO 

On  July  19,  1967.  at  about  6:45  am 
Mr.  Seymour  Fersko.  a  trucker,  assisted 
the  police  in  rescuing  a  man  who  threat- 
ened to  jump  from  the  Geor;;e  Washing- 
ton Bridge  The  man  .stood  on  the  outer- 
most  railing   on   the  .south  side  of  th< 
bridge,  and  refused  ix)lice  efforts  to  rr- 
movc  him   to  safety.  Cooperating  with 
the  police.  Mr.  Fersko  drove  his  truck  to- 
ward the  man  with  the  tallgat*  of  hi.^ 
truck  lowered  to  the  height  of  the  guarn 
rail  while  two  officers  were  concealed  :n 
the  rear  of  the  vehicle.  The  officers  -a  en 
thereby  able  to  leap  from  the  tall^^ait 
and   rescue   the  attempted  suicide,   Mr 
Fersko's  skillful  operation  of  his  vehicle, 
his  exact  timing  find  judgment,  and  hi- 
cooperatlon    with   the    police    is    highly 
commended. 

OEOROE    STEWART 

On  July  24.  1967.  at  about  10:20  p.m.. 
Mr.  George  Stewart,  a  security  officer, 
heard  screams  for  help  from  the  victim 
of  an  assault  ant  robbery  in  front  of  105 
Ashland  Place,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Stewart  re- 
sponded, chased  the  perpetrators,  ana 
apprehended  one  Ji  them  a  half  block 
away  after  a  struggle.  Mr.  Stewart - 
alert,  intelligent,  and  courageous  action 
Is  highly  commended. 

\1CTOR    MALDONADO 

On  August  25,  1967.  at  about  10:  !0 
p.m..  at  East  139th  Street  and  Willis  A-.  e- 
nue.  Bronx,  Mr.  Maldonado  apprehended 
a  man  who  had  committed  a  homicide 
with  a  revolver  at  a  bar  and  cnll.  Mr 
Maldonado  followed  the  perpetrator  and 
ordered  him  to  stop  The  man  turned 
and  pointed  the  gun  at  Mr,  Maldonado, 
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who  disarmed  him  after  a  violent  strug- 
i^le.  The  courageous  action  of  Mr.  Mal- 
donado, who  suffered  personal  injui-y 
while  subduing  a  felon,  is  highly  com- 
mended, 

ELOY    R.    BARROS 

On  October  5.  1967.  at  about  2:25  p.m., 
Mr.  Eloy  Barros,  a  security  supervisor, 
observed  two  men  running  from  a  liquor 
.^tore,  chased  by  the  owner.  Mr.  Barros 
followed  them  in  his  car  and  appre- 
hended them  at  West  135th  Street  and 
Eighth  Avenue.  One  of  the  perpetrators 
had  on  his  person  an  imitation  gim 
which  had  been  used  to  hold  up  the 
llQUor  store.  Mr,  Barros'  courageous  ac- 
tion is  highly  commended 

jAME.s  ki.:;minc,  and  edwai.d  f.  m'elligott 
On  October  20.  1967.  at  about  5:30 
p  m.,  Mr.  Fleming  and  Mr.  McElligott. 
.security  officers,  observed  a  man  fleeing 
from  a  burglary  at  the  Park  Sheraton 
Hotel.  They  chased  the  man,  and  after 
an  exchange  of  gunfire  and  a  violent 
struggle,  disarmed  him  of  a  loaded  .25- 
caliber  automatic  pistol.  For  their  coura- 

■pous  action  at  great  personal  risk,  Mr. 
Fleming  and  Mr.  McElligott  are  highly 
commended. 


KENNETH    SCllAFTER 

On  October  17,  1967,  at  about  2:45 
p,m..  Mr.  Schaffer,  a  public  relations 
representative,  assisted  the  police  In  the 
arrest  of  three  men  charged  with  homi- 
cide and  robber>-  at  41  Convent  Avenue, 
Manhattan,  Mr.  Schaffer  followed  the 
perpetrators  on  his  motor  scooter  for 
several  blocks,  kept  them  under  surveil- 
lance imtil  he  notified  a  police  officer  who 
took  them  into  custody.  Mr.  Schaffer's 
courageous  action  is  highly  commended. 

MABGA«ET    T.    ROGERS 

On  November  16,  1967.  at  about  8 
a,m  .  Mrs.  Rogers,  a  .school  crossing 
uuard  at  East  Tremont  Avenue  and 
Bruckner  Boulevard,  did  observe  two 
young  girls  about  15  years  of  age  being 
forced  into  an  automobile.  Mrs.  Rogers 
recorded  the  license  plate  number  of  the 
auto  and  description  of  the  persons  In- 
volved, and  notified  the  police.  Approxi- 
mately 45  minutes  later,  one  of  the  vic- 
tims was  found  murdered  at  1470  Outlook 
Avenue.  Bronx.  The  information  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  Rogers  led  to  the  arrest 
of  the  perpetrators.  Mrs.  Rogers'  intelli- 
gent assistance  to  the  police  is  highly 
commended. 

JOSEPH    KENNEDY 

On  January  16.  1968.  at  about  2 
p.m..  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  police  cadet,  as- 
sisted in  the  arrest  of  a  man  who 
snatched  a  handbag  from  a  woman  at 
16  West  130th  Street.  Manhattan.  Mr. 
Kennedy  heard  the  victim's  screams  and 
observed  three  fleeing  suspects.  Without 
hesitation,  he  pursued  one  of  them.  After 
a  short  chase  and  a  brief  struggle,  he 
apprehended  the  suspect.  Mr.  Kennedy's 
alert  and  courageous  act  Is  highly  com- 
mended 

WILLIE    LEE 

On  February  16.  1968,  at  about  11 
a.m..  Mr.  Lee.  a  mail  carrier  for  the  U.S. 
post  office,  observed  a  youth  carrying  a 
woman's  pocketbook.  being  chased  by  a 
woman  on  Nostrand  Avenue  and  Herk- 
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imer  Street,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Lee  gave 
chase,  caught  the  youngster,  and  sub- 
dued him  after  a  struggle.  Mr.  Lee's  alert, 
intelligent,  and  courageous  action  Is 
highly  commended. 

ARTHUR    HENKIKSEN 

On  May  28,  1967,  at  about  1;30  a.m., 
Mr.  Henriksen,  an  attorney,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  one  of  his  neighbors  who 
was  being  assaulted  by  three  men.  Mr. 
Henriksen,  without  regard  to  his  per- 
sonal safety,  rendered  vital  aid  when  he. 
with  the  victim  of  the  assault,  fought 
and  subdued  the  assailants  until  the 
police  arrived.  Mr.  Henrlksen's  action 
is  highly  commended. 

VIRGINIA      MULCAHY.      ANTON      PASTIER,      JOSKPH 
FAZIO.    AND    MICHAEL    bf.MHERA 

On  March  1.  1968,  at  about  6:15  p.m.. 
Miss  Virgima  Mulcahy  observed  her  girl- 
friend, who  had  entered  a  phone  booth 
at  Rector  and  Washington  Streets,  be- 
ing assaulted  by  a  man  anned  with  an 
ice  pick.  Miss  Mulcahy  tried  to  prevent 
the  attack,  whereupon  the  man  turned 
on  her.  knocked  her  to  the  ::round,  and 
stabbed  her.  Mr.  Anton  Pastier  and  Mr, 
Michael  Bumbera  came   to   her   assist- 
ance, struggled  with  the  arnied  iissailant, 
and  both  sustained  stab  wounds  in  at- 
tempting to  disarm  him,  Tlie  man  then 
fled,   pursued   by   Mr.   Pastier   and  Mr, 
Bumbera  who  were  seriously  wounded. 
Mr    Fazio,   attracted  by   the  cries   and 
shouts,  joined  in  the  chase,  apprehended 
and  disarmed  the  attacker,  and  held  him 
until  the  arrival  of   police.   Miss   Mul- 
cahy, Mr.  Pastier,  and  Mr.  Bumbera  re- 
quired   medical    treatment     for     their 
wounds.  They  and  Mr.  Fazio  are  highly 
commended  for  their  courageous  action. 


PRODUCTIVE  im'-ESTIGATIONS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  31,  1968 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
investigations  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Foundations.  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  has  covered  the 
three  Balrd  Foundations  of  New  York 
City,  which  were  founded  and  operated 
by  Wall  Street  financier  David  B.  Baird. 
The  subcommittee  published  a  study  of 
the  Balrd  Foundations  on  October  16. 
1963.  and  they  were  also  involved  in  our 
hearings  of  1964. 

We  found  that  the  Baird  Foundations 
were  exploiting  their  tax  exempt  status 
and  operating  as  tax-free  commercial 
enterprises.  Those  business  transactions 
include : 
Operations  as  securities  dealers : 
Operations   as   business   brokers,   in- 
cluding sales  and  leases  of  plants  and 
equipment; 
Operations  as  finders  of  credit; 
Banking     activities,     including    sub- 
stantial loans  to  affiliated  companies  and 
business  associates;  and 
Trading  in  mortgages. 
Following  our  October  16.  1963.  report, 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
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began  an  investigation  of  David  G. 
Baird's  operations,  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  levied  taxes  on  the  three 
Baird  Foundations  totaling  $6.2  million. 
Recently,  almost  5  years  after  the  date  of 
our  report,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  issued  its  opinion  in  this 
case.  Among  other  things.  Mr.  Baird  is 
barred  from  engaging  in  the  securities 
business.  The  text  of  the  Conrunission's 
findings  and  a  Washington  Star  story  of 
July  15,  1968,  follow: 

I  In  the  United  States  of  America  before  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Ckjmmlsslon.  July 
6.  1968,  Administrative  Proceeding  Pile  No. 
3-^621 
In  the  Matter  of  David  G.  Baird,  Baird  & 
Co..  67  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N,Y. 
(8-14561 — Securities  Exchange  Act  op 
1934.  Sections  15ibi.  15A  and  19(a)  (3i  — 
Findings,  Opinion  and  Order  Discontinu- 
ing Proceedings 
(Securities  Exchange  Act  Release  No.  8350) 

BROKER-DEALER    PROCEEDINGS 

Engaging  in  Broker-Dealer  Business  With- 
out Registration 

Improper  extension  of  Credit 
Failure  to  File  Ownership  Reports 
Where  partner  of  registered  broker-dealer 
caused  charitable  foundations  controlled  by 
him,   which  were   not   registered   aa   broker- 
dealers,  to  conduct  broker-dealer  business  by 
engaging  In  large-scale  securities  activities. 
Including  purchases  and  sales  for  accounts 
of  others  as  well  as  own  accounts,  transac- 
tions  with  persons  not  broker-dealers,  and 
extension  of  loans  to  purchase  securities;   to 
extend  credit  In  amounts  and  on  collateral 
prohibited  bv  applicable  regulations;  and  to 
fail  to  file  required  ownership  reports,  held. 
partner    willfully    violated    and    aided    and 
abetted  violations  of  Securities  Exchange  Act 
and  Regulation  T.  but  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. Including  Inactive  status  of  founda- 
tions and  partner's  dlsassociatlon  from  reg- 
istrant ;.nd  his   representation   that   he  will 
not  engage  in  securities  business,  appropriate 
In  public  Interest  to  accept  his  offer  of  set- 
tlement  providing   for   issuance   of   opinion 
containing  findings  respecting  violations. 
Appearances : 

Stanlev  Sporkin  and  Irwin  M.  Borowski,  for 
the  Dinslon  of  Trading  and  Markets  of  the 
Commission. 

Richard  H.  Paul  and  Sidney  Rosdeitcher. 
of  Paul,  'VVelse.  Rlfklnd,  Wharton  &  Garri- 
son, for  David  G.  Balrd  and  Balrd  &  Co. 

These  were  private  proceedings  which 
among  other  things  raised  Issues  under 
Sections  ;5.bt,  i5A  and  19(aM3i  jf  the  Se- 
curities Exchangre  Act  of  ]9?!4  ("Exchange 
Acf'i  with  respect  to  David  G  Balrd,  a 
former  partner  of  Balrd  &  Co  ("registrant"  > , 
a  registered  broker-dealer,'  The  order  for 
proceedings  Included  allepation.s  that  be- 
tween June  1950  and  October  1963  Balrd 
caused  three  foundations  controlled  by  him 
to  engage  in  a  broker-dealer  business  with- 
out being  registered  with  this  Commission 
as  broker-dealers  and  in  connection  there- 
with to  extend  credit  in  contravention  "f 
applicable  requirements, 

Balrd  submitted  an  o.fer  of  settlement  in 
which  he  waives  hearings  and.  solely  for  pur- 
poses of  these  proceedings  and  without  aa- 
mittlng  anv  violations  of  law  or  anv  findings 
entered  under  the  terms  of  the  offer,  con- 
sents to  our  raakine  certain  hndlngs  and 
conclusions.  incSudlnR  findings  that  he  wlll- 
tuily  violated  and  willfully  aided  and  abet- 
ted" violations     of     the     Exchange    Act    as 


1  Also  named  as  a  retpondent  was  William 
D  Brome,  a  partner  of  reel'=trant,  who  died 
Rubsequentlv  The  proceedings  will  be  dis- 
continued as  to  him. 


charged  In  specified  aliegations  "t  the  order 
for  proceedings  Balrd  resigned  a-s  a  general 
partner  of  registrant  m  June  1^6"!  and  as  a 
Ur.-.lted  partner  in  December  ia6"  and  r^pre- 
sent«  that  he  will  not  engage  In  the  business 
affairs  or  actlviries  or  registrant  except  aa 
mav  be  necessary  fur  the  transfer  jf  control 
of  registrant  '.o  its  partners  who  are  contin- 
uing Its  business  and  for  the  liquidation  of 
his  interest  and  that  of  a  deceased  partner  * 
He  further  represents  that  he  is  not  and  will 
not  be  ensiagetl  in  the  securities  business  in 
anv  capacity  with  any  broker-dealer  or  In- 
vestment adviser  He  agrees  thaf  If  It  should 
at  any  time  be  found  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity 'or  hearing  that  he  has  brea»-hed 
any  representation  In  or  term  or  condition 
of  the  offer  of  settlement  or  he  falls  after 
notR-e  to  appear  at  a  hearing  on  the  issue 
of  whether  there  has  been  such  breach,  we 
may  without  further  proceedings  impose 
such  sanctions  as  we  deem  appropriate  for 
the  violations  as  charged  in  the  order  tor 
proceedings  The  offer  provides  that.  In  view 
of  those  representations  and  agreements,  no 
sanction  is  to  be  lmp<jeed  on  the  respondents 
other  than  issuance  of  these  findings  and 
opinlor^. 

After  due  consideration  of  the  olTer  or 
settlement,  the  recommendation  of  our  staff 
and  the  reasons  hereinafter  stated,  we  have 
determined  to  accept  such  ofTer  and  make 
the  findings  set  forth  below 

Balrd  organized  the  three  foundations,  the 
Wmrteld  B.urd  Foundation  the  David.  Jose- 
phine and  Wlntleld  Balrd  Foundation.  Inc 
md  the  Lansing  Foundation  Inc  as  charita- 
ble foundations  between  1938  .ir.d  1944  and 
from  their  inception  has  controlled  them  and 
directed  their  activuies  In  1950  he  organ- 
ized registrant  which  became  a  member  of 
the  New  York  and  .\nieru-an  Stock  Ex- 
changes, and  he  was  a  general  partner  of  the 
firm  until  his  resignation  In  June  1967  Dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  actively  associated  with 
the  firm  he  was  the  person  most  responsible 
for  directing  Its  activities  and  setting  its 
p^.Ucles  and  m.j8t  of  the  firms  cualomers 
were  his  cuitomers 

During  the  oer'.od  from  June  1950  to  Oc- 
tober 1963  Baird  caused  the  foundations, 
although  not  registered  with  us.  to  engage 
in  activities  which  amounted  to  the  conduct 
of  a  large-scale  broker-dealer  business  ■  .\s 
detailed  below,  these  activities  included  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  securities  In  large  vol- 
ume and  on  an  almost  dally  basis,  for  the 
accounts  of  others  as  well  xa  tor  their  own 
accounts,  extensive  transactions  with  per- 
sons who  were  not  broker-dealers,  the  ex- 
tension ot  Urge  loans  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  securities,  and  various  related 
activities  typical  of  a  broker-dealer  business 
Moreover  the  foundations  inome  was  de- 
rived primarily  from  their  securities  activi- 
ties While  charitable  foundations  may  en- 
gage m  securities  transactions  that  are  part 
of  their  normal  activities  of  managing  funds 
devoted  to  their  charitable  purposes  without 


Balrd  represents  that  aside  from  liquidat- 
ing transactions  by  the  foundations,  his  fu- 
ture trading  .ictivlty  through  registnnts 
successor  firm  by  him  and  any  other  business 
entity  controlled  by  him  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  annual  volume  of 
that  firm 

The  foundations  maintained  their  offices 
in  registrants  ofBces  The  work  involved  In 
operating  them,  including  record-keeping, 
secretarial  and  clerical  functions,  was  per- 
formed by  Balrd  and  other  of  reglstrnnfs 
personnel,  and  registrant  also  provided  the 
necessary  supplies,  all  without  expense  to 
the  found.^tlons.  The  foundations  main- 
tained accounts  with  registrant  and  con- 
ducted certain  of  their  securities  transac- 
tions through  registrant.  In  which  registrant 
charged  such  c  >mmlsslons  as  were  required 
by  the  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
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falling  within  the  regulatory  framework  of 
the  Exchange  Act  with  respect  to  broker- 
dealers,  m  the  present  case  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  foundations'  securities  ac- 
tivities carlred  out  under  Baird's  direction 
went  far  beyond  such  conduct  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the  founda- 
tions were  engaged  In  the  business"  of  buy- 
ing .nnd  selling  securities  for  the  accounts  of 
others  and  for  their  own  accounts,  and  were 
therefore  brokers  .md  dealers  wltain  the 
meaning  of  the  Exchange  .\et  '  .As  such,  they 
were  prohibited  by  Section  ISiai  of  the  Ex- 
change Act  from  using  the  malls  or  Interst.ite 
facilities  'M  effect  securities  transactions 
otherwise  than  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change without  being  registered  with  us 

.\s  set  forth  in  the  offer  of  settlement.  In 
the  I350-I963  period  the  foundations  ef- 
fected transactions  in  more  than  830  differ- 
ent issues  of  securities,  including  transac- 
t.ons  executed  on  a  principal  or  agency  b;isls 
with  340  persons  who  were  not  broker- 
dealers  The  total  dollar  volume  of  transac- 
tions with  one  person  alone  exceeded  $25 
million  and  the  foundations  acted  as  agents 
for  such  person  in  40  situations,  some  of 
them  entailing  a  series  of  individual  trans- 
actions, involving  a  total  consideration  of 
more  than  »12  million  In  addition,  the 
foundations  engaged  in  certain  transactions 
m  which  large  blocks  of  stock  were  purchased 
from  one  person  or  a  group  >f  persons  and 
thereafter  redistributed  in  the  public  market 
or  by  private  pla.ement  The  foundations 
books  reflect  more  than  IJ.UOO  securities 
transactions  in  the  period  1955  through  1963 
alone  During  the  period  irom  1953  through 
1963  ourchases  of  securities  totalled  «;18.- 
833  100  and  sales  $125,815,812.  with  the  total 
dollar  volume  In  most  years  exceeding  or 
nesu-ly  equalling  the  year-end  value  of  the 
corpus  of  the  foundations 

During  the  period  from  1960  through  1962. 
the  foundations  also  extended  loans  totaling 
more   than   $18   million   to   some  40   persons 
m  connection  with   the  purchase  of   securi- 
ties.   Loans    for    the    purpose    of    purchasing 
securities,  extended  to   14  persons  who  were 
customers    of    registrant,    were    in    .imounts 
exceeding    those    which    brokers    or    dealers 
mav   extend    under   applicable   provisions   of 
the  Exchange   Act   and    Regulation   T  of    'he 
Board   of   Qovernori   of    the   Federal    Reserve 
Svstem    and    were    supported    by    collateral 
other    than    that    permitted    by    such    provi- 
sions.   Those    loans    t^Uiled    more    than    817 
million  and  Included  loans  of  $11  500  000  to 
one  person  during  the  period  from  October 
1950  through  October  1961    Throughout  most 
of    that    period    the   credit   extended    to   this 
person   was  more   than   $1    million   in  excess 
of  that  permitted,  exceeding  such  amount  at 
one  point  bv  more  than  $4  million    .\  loan  of 
$1514.000    to    another    person    to    purchase 
stock  with  a  market  value  of  $1  852.000  was 
also  improper  since  the  only  collateral   fur- 
nished was  the  purchased  stock    During  the 
period  1954-1961.  another  person  was  loaned 
$70,250    to    purchase   stock    on    no   collateral 
other   than   the  stock   purchased   which   was 
traded  only  in  the  over-the-counter  market 
During     the    period     fr.im     September     Iu66 
through    March     1963,    loans    of    $153  325    to 
purchase    stjck    were    made    to    yet    another 
person,  which  exceeded  permissible  amounts 
by  as  much  as  $31,000 

As  noted,  the  Income  of  the  foundations 
was  derived  primarily  from  their  securities 
activities.  Thus.  In  the  1953-1963  period  net 
gains  on   the  sale  of  securities  totaled  $21  - 
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•Section  3ia)i4i  of  the  Exchange  Act  de- 
fines a  'broker'  as  a  person  'engaged  In  the 
business  of  effecting  transactions  In  securi- 
ties for  the  account  of  others."  Section  3ia) 
i5i  defines  a  "dealer'  as  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling 
securities  for  his  own  account  " 


884.929,  compared  with  a  total  of  other  in- 
come  and  donations  received  of  $15  168  8.^,5 
The  latter  llgure  included  $4  963  149  In  in- 
terest income  which  was  derived  mostly  from 
loans  made  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
and  sale  ol  securities,  and  dividends  o! 
$3,525  207 

In  connection  with  the  activities  described 
above,  the  foundations  engaged  in  related 
activities  tvpical  of  a  broker-dealer  buslnes.? 
They  collected  and  disbursed  dividends  :-r 
individuals  received  and  pledged  customer^ 
securities  as  collateral  on  loans,  pletli;ea 
their  own  securities  for  loans  and  directed 
the  deliverv  .ind  transter  of  Kecurltles  lor 
Individuals 

In  light  of  the  foregoing,  we  conclude 
that  Balrd  willfully  violated  and  wlllfullv 
aided  and  abetted  violations  bv  the  found  i- 
tlons  of  Section  ISiai  of  the  Exchange  Arx 
and  .Sections  7ic)(ll  and  7(Cii2)  of  tli.it 
Act  and  Sections  3(ta)  i  1  »  and  7ia)  of  Regu- 
lation T 

Balrd  further  willfully  aided  and  abetted 
violations  bv  the  Lansing  Foundation.  In- 
and  the  Wlntleld  Balrd  Foundation  of  Sec- 
tion 16iai  of  the  Exchange  Act  and  R'.i'.e 
16a  !  'hereunder  In  that  he  caused  tho  e 
foundations,  following  their  acquisitions  ;ti 
1953  and  1960  of  more  than  10  percent  oi  a 
class  of  equity  security  registered  on  a  n..- 
tlonal  securities  exchange,  to  fall  t-o  tile  wfh 
us  required  reports  with  respect  to  such  i  - 
quisltlons  and  subsequent  changes  In  the.r 
ownership  No  reports  were  tiled  until  Jur.e 
1965  shortly  after  Balrd  had  been  advised 
by  our  staff  that  the  failure  -o  Hie  the-e 
reports  could  constitute  violations  of  Ser- 
tlon  16(ai 

In  support  of  his  offer  of  settlement.  Bain! 
states  that  he  is  72  vears  old  and  In  ill 
health  that  the  foundations  were  at  :il! 
times  substantlallv  engaged  in  bona  tuie 
charitable  activities  and  that  their  income 
generated  by  the  activities  described  abo\.- 
was  devoted  wholly  to  charitable  purpose- 
including  a  large  number  of  contributions 
a  broad  range  of  chariUible  organizations  He 
asserts,  among  other  things,  that  respondeii-' 
believed  that  their  activities  in  connection 
with  the  foundations  were  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  oi  the  securities  laws  here  in- 
volved and  that  such  activities  have  ii  • 
caused  any  injury  or  loss  to  their  customer 

In  appr.iising  the  mitigating  factors  urcfo 
upon  us  we  were  mindful  that  the  violation^ 
in  this  case  were  of  a  serious  nature  aiui 
continued  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
By  falling  to  register  .is  broker-dealers  the 
foundations  avoided  our  regulatory  scrutinv 
of  the  records  and  reports  that  registrants 
are  required  to  maintain  and  Hie,  whic:. 
serves  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  uncover  im- 
proprieties affecting  the  interests  of  Inves- 
tors and  the  securities  markets,  includln;: 
the  excessive  extension  of  credit  in  vlol.^- 
tlon  of  the  restrictions  iis  to  margin  and  tv]!" 
of  collateral  which  are  designwl  among  other 
things  to  prevent  excessive  securities  specu- 
lation The  failure  to  register  is  thus  seen  •- 
have  had  a  direct  relationship  to  the  use 
bv  Baird  of  the  large  pool  ol  capital  hell 
bv  the  foundations  to  provide  sizeable  loan« 
to  persons  for  securities  purchat.es  In  viola- 
tion of  those  restrictions,  as  well  as  to  the 
violation  of  Section  16(ai 

Our  conclusion  that  under  ail  the  clrcuin- 
st-tnces  It  IS  appropriate  In  the  public  Inter- 
est to  accept  the  offer  of  .settlement  was 
based  principally  on  the  facts  that  the  foun- 
dations are  now  inactive,  nave  been  Uqui- 
da'ed  in  part  and  will  be  fully  liquidated 
immediately  upon  the  determination  of  ,. 
claim  of  possible  tax  liability  asserte-i 
against  them  bv  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice .xnd  that  Balrd  is  no  longer  assoclateu 
with  registrant  or  with  anv  other  broker- 
dealer  or  investment  adviser  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  offer  will  be  precluded  from  en- 
gaging   In    the    securities    business    In    any 


capacity  with  a  broker -dealer  or  investment 

,idviser.' 

Accordingly,  it  is  ordered  that : 
111    the  proceedings  with  respect  to  David 
G    Baird   be,   and   they   hereby   are,   dlscon- 
•  nued  provided  that  if  it  shall  appear  at  any 
t  me    alter    the   issuance   of   this   order   that 
Bard  has  breached  any  representation  con- 
w^    ed  m  or  any  term  or  condition  of  the  of- 
fer of  settlement,  the  Commission  may  upon 
30  davs  notice  to  Baird,  order  a  hearing  to 
dete  mine    whether    a    breach    has    occurred 
'^nd  t"l  afford  Baird  an  opportunity  to  deny 
'at   a   breach   h:^  occurred  or   to  establish 
mitigating    circumstances    with    respect    to 
"  ch  bre"  ch    If  Baird  falls  to  appear  at  such 
hearing  or   upon  such   hearing   if  the  Com- 
milslon  finds  a  breach  of  any  representation 
e  m  o    condition  of  the  offer  of  settlement, 
he  C'-nunisslon  mav,  without  farther  pro- 
ceedings, impose  such  sanctions  as  It  deems 
appropriate    under    the    circumstances    and 
',r  determine     such     proceedings    agalns 
Baird   m  accordance   with  ^^^^  P^"™^^  °J 
Rule    7(ei     of    the    Commissions    Rules    oi 

'^'toVTlie  proceedings  with  respect  to  Balrd 
,s:  Co  and  William  D.  Brome  be.  and  they 
nerebv   are,   discontinued,  ^  v,   „  o,-,rt 

Bv  the  Commission  (Chairman  Cohen  and 
.ommllsioners    Owens.    Budge.    Wheat    and 

'^'""'"  ORV/.L  L.  DUBOIS. 

Secretary. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Star.  July   15.   1968) 

FOUNDATIONS     PROBF.     FIGURE     IS     BANNED     BY 

SEC  Decision 

(By  Lee  M.  Cohn) 

David  G    Baird.  the  target  of  a  1963^°"- 

eressional  investigation  of  tax-exempt  foun- 

daTlon  .  has  been  forced   off  Wall  Street  by 

the  securities  and  Exchange  Conimisslon  _ 

m  an  opinion  issued  earlier  this  month^ 
•  he  SEC  siid  Baird  had  Illegally  used  three 
foundations  be  controlled  to  engage  In  mul- 
timillion-dollar stock  transactions. 

Rather  than  imposing  sanctions,  the  SEC 
.accepted  Baird's  settlement  offer,  which  bars 
him  permanently  trom  engaging  in  the  se- 
curiues  business  in  any  capacity  with  a 
broker-dealer  or   Investment  adviser. 

Without  admitting  any  violatloris  of  law. 
Baird  consented  to  the  SEC's  findings^  'The 
.SEC  noted  in  offering  the  settlement  he  had 
said  he  w.\s  72  years  old  and  ill. 

PATMAN    LEADS    PROBE 

Rep  Wright  Patman.  D-Tex..  charged  in  a 
1963  report  that  Balrd  had  used  three  "chari- 
table" foundations  to  cloak  tax-free  st^k 
deals,  banking  operations  and  other  pront- 
maklng  business  ventures.  ,,   v,._, 

Patman.  who  has  been  crusading  for  tighter 
regulation  of  tax-exempt  foundations  said 
Balrd  used  his  foundations  as  "multimillion- 
dollar  tax-free  securities  dealers— dispensing 
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millions   of  dollars   of   credit   to  prominent 
businessmen  customers."  „„„„inir 

Among  those  cited  by  Patman  as  *>ng^lng 
in^g  itock  and  credit  deals  with  Barrel 
through  the  foundations  were  Serge  Seme- 
nenko  a  Boston  banker  with  movie  Industry 
.Iterate;  Floyd  B.  Odium,  a  prominent  New 
York  flnancler;  William  Zeckendc,rf  once  a 
real  estate  m=ignate.  and  Conrad  Hilton  and 
other  members  of  the  hotel  family^ 

The  SEC  said  Balrd.  then  the  leading  part- 
ner of  Balrd  ^  CO..  a  Wall  Street  broker- 
dealer  used  his  foundations  "to  engage  in 
activities  which  amounted  to  the  conduct 
of  a  large-scale  broker-dealer  business,  al- 
though the  foundations  were  not   registered 

"'TTie^^oundations  carried  out  transactions 
m  more  than  630  Issues  from  1950  to  1963, 
including  transactions  with  340  persons  who 
were  not  broker-dealers,   the  SEC   said. 

Transactions    with    one    person    alone    ex- 
ceeded $25  minion,  the  SEC  said,  but  did  not 

"''T^'f'fou^datlons  bought  $118.8  million 
worth  of  securities  and  sold  $125.8  million 
worth  from  1953  through  1963.  the  SEC  said. 

ILLEGAL    LOANS    CHARGED 

Puthermore.  the  SEC  said,  the  foundations 
loaned  more  than  $18  million  to  40  persons 
in  connection  with  securities  purchases  from 
1950  through  1962.  Including  Sll  5  million  to 
one  person.  Some  ol  the  foundations  loans 
to  customers  of  Baird  &  Co.  were  larger  than 
allowed  by  Federal  Reserve  regulations  and 
were  not  backed  by  required  types  ol  collat- 
eral, the  SEC  said. 

Income  of  the  foundations  came  mainlv 
from  their  securities  activities,  the  SEC  said. 
Income  and  donations  totaled  $37. 1  million 
from  1953  to  1963.  of  which  S21.9  million 
came  from  net  gains  on  sales  of  securities.  $5 
million  from  Interest  and  *3  5  million  .rom 
dividends,  according  to  the  findings. 

The  SEC  said  Baird  resigned  as  a  general 
partner  in  Baird  &  Co  in  June  1967  and  us 
a  limited  partner  last  December.  The  three 
foundations  are  inactive  and  in  the  process 
of  liquidation,   the  SEC  said 
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As  noted,  under   the  terms  of  the  offer 
of    settlement    we    make    no   findings    as    to 
the  allegations  with  respect  to  registrant.  In 
view  of  the  Divisions  recommendation  that 
we  accept  the  offer  and  the  other  Particular 
circumstances  of  this  case,  including  the  fact 
that  Baird  dominated  registrant  during  the 
ner  od  of  the  activities  in  question,  that  C(3n- 
siderable  time  has  elapsed  since  some  of  the 
events   we   have   discussed   took   place,   and 
•  hat  the  composition  of  the  firm  has  changed 
,„d     as   stated    above.   Baird   will   be    disas- 
sociated  from   the   successor   firm,  we   have 
considered  it   appropriate   in  ^^e  public   In- 
•erest   to  dispose  of  these  proceedings  with- 
out addressing  ourselves  to  those  allegations 
..nd  shall   accordingly  discontinue  the  pro- 
ceedlnes  as  to  registrant.  Our  action  in  this 
respect  is  not.  of  course,  in  any  way  In  dero- 
cation   <.f   the   principles   regarding   the   re- 
sponsiblUtv    of    registrants   for   activities   of 
their    principuls    and    their    employees. 


Another  investigation  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foundations  involves  the  op- 
erations  of   an   organization   known   as 
Americans    Building    Constitutionally— 
ABC— Barrington.  111.  This  organization 
was   allegedly   mass-producing   tax-ex- 
empt foundations  for  a  fee  of  SlO.aOO. 
Hearings  were  held  in  October-November 
1967  Three  of  the  trustees  of  Americans 
Building  Constitutionally  have  now  been 
indicted   in   California   on   ciand   theft 
charges.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July 
25,  1968,  covers  the  indictment  as  follows: 
Nine  Tied  to  Group  Fostering  Tax  Sidestep 

FOUNDATIONS  INDICTED  TOR  THEFT  ,^ND  FRAUD 

(By  Byron  E.Cnlamei 
bos  ANGELES.— The  three  top  officiV.s  of 
an  Illinois  organization  that  claimed  to  be 
helping  individuals  use  trusts  and  .ounda- 
tlons  to  avoid  taxes,  and  three  of  us  Califor- 
nia promoters,  have  been  indicted  on  grant 
theft   charges   by   an   Orange   County   grand 

iurv. 

AH  six  Of  the  officials  and  California  pro- 
moters of  Americans  Building  Coustitution- 
allv  or  ABC.  plus  three  other  promoters  o: 
the  organization,  also  ^vere  Indicted  on 
charges  of  conspinnc.  ,o  '  o™m>'  srr.nd  theft 
and  fraud  and  obtain  money  by  false  pre- 
tenses The  indictments  foUowrd  a  20-month 
investigation  of  the  .iroup  by  the  California 
Attorney  General's  office. 

The  nationwide  activities  of  ^^^  organiza- 
tion were  first  disclosed  m  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  storv  last  Aueust.  Since  then,  both 
the  internal"  Revenue  Service  and  Congres- 
sional subcommittee  have  announced  iii- 
vestigatlons  of  ABC.  which  wa^  started  earU 


i„  1966  and  has  claimed  to  have  more  than 
200  members.  The  group  also  is  bP>"«  '"T 
vestlcaled    by     authorities    in     Illinois    and 

^"m  murn  for  a  membership  lee  ol  up  to 
$10  500.  the  organization  o.Tered  to  organize 
.,  package  of  private  trusus  and  foundations 
that  suppasedly  would  mnumi/e  ^he  meni- 
ber's  income  and  estate  t.xes.  This  vvas 
uniallv  accomplished,  according  to  the 
groups  claims,  by  setting  up  a  nonproht 
loundation  that  t.x.k  over  the  member  .s 
business  .supposedly  making  all  the  income 
•ax-Iieei  and  then  lured  tlie  member  to  op- 
erate It  Trusts  linked  to  the  nonproht 
loundatlon  assertedly  took  the  members 
house,  stocks  ar.d  certain  other  a.ssets  off  the 

^'"rne  three  uulicted  ABC  trustees  were  Rob- 
ert D  Haves,  managing  trustee  and  .i  Bar- 
r'ngton  lU.  sales-iraining  executive;  Richard 
J  Stephenson,  a  law  school  graduate  from 
Chicago-  and  J  Alton  Lauren,  a  Chicago  real 
estate  appraiser.  The  California  promoters 
■ndlcted  were  B  Douglas  Fahy  and  Charles 
n  BlUlnes.  Long  Beach  insurance  men.  and 
Gustuve  Galas,  a  Santa  Ana  lawyer. 

ALLEGED  LEADER 

The  individuals  indicted  only  on  the  con- 
.spiracv  charge  were  James  R.  Walsh,  of 
Fontana.  Wis  ,  -.vho  has  been  described  ^  the 
principal  architect  of  ABC;  Lyman  Garber.  a 
Beverlv  Hills.  Calif.,  lawyer,  and  Fred  K. 
Dell    a  Barrington.  Ill,,  training  expert. 

The  defendants  could  be  sentenced  to  irom 
one  to  10  vears  m  prison  lor  each  count  of 
grand  theit  or  conspiracy  on  which  they 
might  be  convicted. 

The  lirst  count  ol    the  indictment,  which 
alleges    that    the    deiendants    conspired    to 
commit  grand  theft  and  fraud  and  to  obtain 
monev  bv  lalse  pretenses,  links  all  nine  de- 
tendant^'to  the  operations  ol  .^BC  ni  Orange 
Countv  between  March  and  December   1967. 
It   .tales  .Lh;.t   Messrs    Fahy,   Billings.  Galas, 
Dell  and  Garber  held  or  attended  meetings 
where    the    ABC    plan    was    discussed    with 
prospective   members.   According    to   the   in- 
ciktment,   prospective   members   at   some    of 
'hesT  meetings  were  shown  a   film  prepared 
bv    Messrs,    Hayes,    Walsh,    Stephenson    and 
Lauren    The  first  count  also  alleges  that  Mr, 
Galas  received   a  total   of  $1,875   from   three 
Orange  Countv  doctors  in  July  1967  :or  the 
purpose  of  setting  up  a  foundation  for  them. 
The  second  and  third  counts  m  the  inaic*- 
ment  charge  the  three  ABC  trustees  and  Mr. 
Fihv  wnh  ^rand  thelt  m  taking  $8,000  from 
each  of  two  Orange  County  men  ^^'ho  *"f  « 
have  foundations  created  for  thenri  by  .'VBC. 
Mr.    Billings    also    is    named    m    the    second 
count   The  three  other  counts  of  gr;ind  theft 
involve   the   $1,875    received    from   the   three 
doctors    and    name    the    three    trustees    and 
Messrs.  Fahv,  Billings  and  Galas, 

None  of  the  six  counts  in  the  indictment 
spell  out  exactlv  why  or  how  the  receipt  of 
Se    money    from    the    prospective    members 
constituted    the    alleged    grand    '-heft,    frat^d 
or  obtaimng  money  by  false  f^""f^^f   .^  '^ 
The   attorney    general's    office    has    stated    .n 
previous  court  proceedings  that  it  Relieves     a 
maior  portion  of   ABC's   advice   is   false   .md 
m-sleadmg"   and   that   it   questions   whether 
t^e  package  of   foundations  and  trusts  cre- 
ated bv  ABC  can  legally  provide  all  the  bene- 
fits claimed  for  it  by  ."iBC's  promoters. 

It  was  learned  yesterday  that  some  of  aie 
defendants  have   already  been  -■"^^^^^'^'J'" 
their  Identity  couldn't  he  immediatelj  deter- 
mined. 

LAWYERS    DISCUSS    PL.^.N 

The  ABC  plan  has  generated  considerable 
discussion  among  tax  Uwyers  across  the 
countrv.  For  example,  >-ecent  seniinars  on 
private  foundations  held  m  New  '^or'^  '^^^ 
La^  Vegas  by  the  Practicing  I>aw  Institute  of 
New  York  have  included  a  Presentation 
called  the  "ABC"  Foundation  Plan;  Magic 
Formula  or  Eham? 
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ABC'a  three  trusteee  are  currently  fight- 
ing a  Chicago  Peder&J  court  jrder  that  would 
force  them  to  turn  over  d  complete  list  nf 
members  and  certain  other  Inrormatlon  to 
the  IBS  All  three  truateee  had  previously  re- 
ftiaed  to  provide  the  informaUon  in  re«f><inB« 
to  an  IRS  summon*  Issued  laat  October 
The  IRS  ha»  exprewed  doubts  about  the  le- 
gality of  the  ABC  plan  and  wuriied  la«t  Oc- 
tober that  'the  tax  coneequemee  to  tho«e 
who  participate  could  be  .id verse  " 

The  three  tr\i8te««  refuaed  U)  provide  slm- 
Uax  Information  to  the  P')undatlona  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Sm^Ul  Businese  Commit- 
tee la*t  fall  Mr  Walsh  also  refused  "^  >  answer 
numerous  queetinna  put  to  him  by  the  sub- 
committee headed  by  Rep  Patm^n  iD. 
Texas  I  iiid  ended  up  walking  out  of  tne 
hearing  room  while  he  wae  still  being  ques- 
tioned. Mr.  Walsh  told  the  subcommittee 
that  he  w:^  then  '.he  subject  of  an  IR-s 
Investigation  that  could  lead  to  the  tiling  of 
criminal  charges  against  him  At  that  time. 
Rep.  Patnvan  indicated  that  contempt  cita- 
tions would  be  sought  .igalnat  the  balky  wlt- 
neaaee.  but  the  subcommittee  busnt  Usued 
any  yet 

The  Orange  County  Indlctment-s  ire  'he 
reeult  of  an  investigation  begun  earlv  l.i«t 
year  by  Laij^^nce  R  Tappjer  of  the  chant-ible 
trist  section  v>f  the  California  .\ttorney  Cjen- 
erals  offlce  When  Me.s«rn.  Pahy  ind  BllUngs 
refused  to  answer  certain  questions  t)ut  to 
them  by  .Mr  Tapper,  the  deputy  .ittomey 
general  sought  to  have  them  held  In  '-on- 
tempt  of  court  Despite  .i  year-long  legal 
battle,  both  men  were  eventually  sentenced 
to  Jail  until  thev  answered  <  ertaln  of  Mr 
Tapper's  queetlons  Mr  Billings  purged  him- 
self of  contempt  etirller  this  month  after 
spending  38  davs  m  the  Los  .\ngele«  County 
Jail  But  Mr  Pahv  .woided  arrflst  in  the  con- 
tempt m.itter  by  remaining  outside  the 
state  and  never  was  Jailed  It  couldn't  be 
Immediately  determined  If  the  contempt  ci- 
tation .igainst  Mr  Pahy  would  now  be 
dropped. 

tDENTTTIES    wrTHHELD 

Several  of  the  persons  questioned  about 
ABC  have  maintained  that  such  inquiries 
were  an  invasion  of  their  privacy  and  that 
the  T'jLles  of  ABC  prohibited  disclosure  of  the 
names  of  Its  members.  In  the  membership 
agreement,  the  ABC  member  .supp<.i6edly 
promises  never  to  dlvui«;e  any  of  the 
"methods,  procedures  or  technlqvies"  used, 
or   the   Identity  of  .*ny  other   member 

The  indictment  which  was  handed  up  by 
the  grand  Jury  earlier  this  week,  is  being  han- 
dled by  H  Warren  Slegel.  a  state  deputy  at- 
torney general,  with  the  assistance  of  Michael 
R  Oapizzl.  deputy  Orange  County  district 
attorney 

Mr  Hayes  said  in  an  interview  last  October 
that  he  was  Intr'xluced  U'  Mr  Walsh,  who 
had  developed  the  package  of  foundations 
and  trusty  used  by  AEC  in  1965  Mr  Haves. 
87  years  old.  said  he  and  Mr  W;ilsh  creuted 
.\BC  in  early  196«.  and  that  the  .\BC  plan  was 
Introduced  to  individuals  around  the  country 
by  employes  of  Sales  Analysis  Institute,  a 
sales  *raln!ng  concern  owned  bv  Mr  Hayes 
The  Sales  -Analvsls  Institute  employes  worked 
with  local  promoters  such  a.s  Mr  Fahy  who 
would  set  up  meeting  of  prospective 
members 

Mr  Wnl.sh.  who  la  about  50.  has  repeatedly 
claimed  that  he  has  no  offlclal  connection 
wi*h  .\BC,  although  he  has  been  described  by 
a  source  close  to  the  Patman  subcommittee 
as  'he  "pr'nclpal  architect"  of  the  .\BC  Idea. 
Mr  Havej*  and  Mr  Walsh  nialntalned  In 
interviews  last  fall  'hat  .^BC's  purpose  was  to 
"awaken  the  average  creative  person"  to  the 
benefit,?  of  "restructuring"  his  business  and 
esta'e  on  a  nr^t-for-proflt  basis  They  claimed 
that  .ABC  w.is  simply  "Henrv  Fordlzlng"-  or 
mass  prodticing — legal  '\nd  tax  expertise,  long 
available  only  *o  'he  weal'hv 

.ABC  recruited  Its  members  bv  word  of 
mouth  .^t  an  Introductry  meeting,  prospec- 
tive members  would  be  given   a   three-hour 
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preeenUtlon  by  an  ABC  represenUtlve  If 
the  proopect  decided  to  Join,  he  would  make 
an  initial  pa>-ment  of  $1,060  This  payment 
covered  10  hours  of  Instruction  In  how  to 
use  the  complex  legal  web  of  fnundatlons 
and  trusts  that  .\BC  claimed  It  could  create 
for  the  member  to  help  him  avoid  taxes 

COST    ESCALATia 

Upon  completing  the  30-hour  course,  the 
new  member  had  the  option  of  paying  M.liOO 
more  to  have  a  nonprofit  foundation  created 
for  his  benerlt.  or  paying  •a.460  more  for  the 
entire  ABC  package  of  foundations  and 
trusts  It  couldn't  be  determined  whether 
ABC  has  continued  to  actively  seek  new 
members  or  has  modlfled  its  plan  In  any  way 
in  recent  months. 

Mr  Wal.sh  said  last  fall  that  none  of  the 
trustees  received  any  money  from  ABC.  but 
he  >vlmltted  then  that  his  own  foundation 
received  an  undisclosed  amount  of  money 
from  ABC  for  certain  services  It  provided  to 
.\BC  .Some  of  .\BC'3  money  has  gone  to  pay 
the  legal  Costs  of  Messers  Pahy  .ind  Bllllugs 
in  their  legal  battle  with  the  state  attorney 
general's  office  here,  according  to  Mr.  Pahy 

ik)urce»  .-lose  to  .ABC's  operations  said  last 
fall  that  a  slgnlilcant  number  of  its  members 
were  medical  men.  Including  chiropractors, 
dentists,  general  practitioners  and  osteo- 
paths Those  who  joined  .\BC  could  recoup 
all  r  part  of  rhelr  initial  outlay  through  the 
organ izatlons  "referral  system  "  Mr.  Walsh 
explained  In  the  Interview  last  fall  that  if  one 
member  could  convince  another  member  to 
Join  his  foundation  woxild  receive  a  $2,000 
"endowment"  ovit  of  the  fees  paid  by  the 
new  member  The  first  member's  foundation 
would  also  get  »!  iK)0  of  the  fees  paid  bv 
any  new  members  attracted  bv  the  second 
member,  and  •5<X)  of  the  fees  paid  by  the 
next  "generation"  of  members 
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THE  .AUTOMOBILE— SOURCE  OF 
PROTECTION  OR  OP  DANGER? 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

op    NrW    YORK 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTA  FIVES 
Wfdneaday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
2  years  since  he  wa.s  named  Director  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 
Dr.  William  Haddon  has  contributed 
greatly  to  a  highly  .significant  efTon  to 
create  a  systtm  in  which  the  design  of 
the  automobile  may  .ser\'e  as  a  means  of 
protection  to  it.s  occupants,  rather  than 
a.s  an  additional  .source  of  hazard  The 
effort  is  continuing,  and  it  is  worthwhile. 

Dr  Haddon  recently  gave  a  speech  on 
this  topic  and  on  the  responsibilities  of 
his  agency  to  the  .American  Automobile 
Association  Knowing  that  my  colleagues 
will  be  as  int«rested  m  this  question  as  I. 
I  ask  that  Dr  Haddon's  speech  be  re- 
pnnted  In  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows  i 

I'HE    I.NDIVIDl^l-    ^NIl   THE  Ql'ALrTY    < 'J    HtS 
ENVIBO.MMKNT 

(Remarks  of  Dr  WUlbim  H.iddon.  ,Ir  Direc- 
tor, National  HlKhw.iy  Safety  Bureau. 
Federal  Hlgliwav  Administration.  US. 
Depirtment  of  Transportation,  before  the 
Annual  Traffic  Safety  Management  Work- 
shop, Amerlc.in  .\utotnoblle  AhSixlatlon.  at 
the  M.iyilower  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C., 
June  27,'  1968) 

The  miracles  .vnd  blessings  (jf  the  .ige  of 
technology  need  no  new  spokesmen.  'Vet 
man,  who  ni.ide  this  technology  to  master 
his  environment  and  to  better  his  life  now 
senses  that  the  human  values  which  make 
life  worthwhile  now  see-n  threatened  by  this 


technology.  Large  and  complex  systems  have 
a  momentum  of  their  own.  Their  objective 
was  to  give  man  greater  control  Tlie  result 
is  a  tragic  Irons  .systems  now  tend  to  con- 
trol the  Individual,  to  Isolate  him.  and  even 
to  malm  him. 

l-et  us  focus  for  a  moment  at  the  human 
equation  of  the  automotive  system,  at  the 
risk  of  over-simplification.  On  the  one  hand. 
It  is  .1  mode  of  transportation  which  is 
owned  and  directed  by  the  Individual,  giving 
him  niuhlllty  freedom  .md  privacy.  Tlie  pri- 
vate automobile  Is.  If  .inythlng.  a  symbol  of 
individual  power,  success,  and  gl.iinour  in 
the  nUdst  of  a  society  whose  images  are 
mostly  impersonal,  .lutomated.  .md  large 
ST. lie  In  his  car  the  Anu-rlcan  lndl\ldual 
need  not  feel  dwarfed,  init  of  pl.ice  .md  with- 
out a  say  or  a  role  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  these  app.ilUng  human  statistics 

The  deaths  of  nearly  2  000  000  men  women, 
and  chllilrrn  on  our  highways  In  the  past 
60  years  of   the  auKin-.otUe  aije. 

Tens  of  millions  of  injured  and  uncounted 
thousands  crippled  for  life  in  this  same 
time  {jerlod 

These  statistics  continue  to  grow  on  a  d.illy 
monthly  .vnd  yearlv  rate 

On  an  average  dav  highway  casualltles  m 
the   U  S     total   over    10  000   Injured 

Average  icerkly  deaths  constitute  a  tragic 
toll    of    more    than    1.000 

Economic  losses  average  about  $1  billion 
a  month. 

Each  year  more  than  8  million  days  of 
hospitalization  are  niw  required  merely  for 
the  care  and  'reatment  of  crash  survivors 
There  Is  a  more  sobering  f.ict  about  our 
technological  age  that  the  best  minds  and 
tools  of  me>dern  science  have  not  been 
brought  to  bear  to  any  great  extent  on 
this    tragic    problem    of    human    lo.ss 

Trattic  safety  has  largely  rem;ilned  out- 
side the  areas  traditionally  of  concern  to 
most  of  the  professionals  who  could  con- 
tribute their  skills  to  Its  solution. 

The  signs  of  change,  however,  are  clearly 
with  us  In  fact,  beginning  about  a  dozen 
years  ago.  a  few  research  workers  here  and 
there  began  to  uncover  the  facts  which  have 
Increasingly  pointed  the  way  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  great  reductions  in  these  tragic 
totals-  of  human  and  property  damage. 

In  outline,  the  problem  divides  loglcallv 
Into  three  parts,  m  each  of  which  are  cir- 
cumstances which  contribute  greatly  to  the 
losses  that  continue  to  occur 

We  refer  to  these  three  parts  of  highway 
saiety  .is  the  pre-crash.  crash,  .uid  post-crash 
phases   of    the   problem. 

In  the  first,  or  prr-crash  phase,  the  issues 
lure  those  which  determine  whether  or  not 
a  crash  takes  place.  Here,  for  example,  we 
are  concerned  with  drunken  driving,  blow- 
outs and  the  other  mechanical  failures  of 
vehicles,  medical  conditions  which  may  lead 
to  incapacitation  while  driving,  and  those 
features  of  highway  design  and  maintenance 
such  as  lighting  and  markings  which  make 
It  more  difficult  for  the  operator  to  continue 
safely   on  his  way. 

In  the  second,  or  crash  phase,  we  are  con- 
cernetl  with  the  circumstances  which.  In  the 
crash  Itself,  determine  whether  or  not  any 
Injury  occurs,  and  if  so.  Its  severity.  Here, 
the  success  of  the  vehicle  "package"  In  pro- 
tecting Its  occupants  is  the  paramount  Issue. 
.Mso  important  Is  the  success  of  the  highway 
designer  In  providing  the  safest  possible 
highway  crash  design  uX  the  road,  for  ex- 
ample, by  ensuring  that  vehicles  that  do 
leave  the  roadway  will  not  be  able  to  hit 
solid  objects  that  decelerate  them  too 
abruply  to  allow  the  survival  of  tht>se  in- 
volved 

It  is  strange  with  respect  to  the  crash 
phase  that  most  .Americans  still  do  not  un- 
derstand that  11  Is  sclenlltically  ix.ssible  for 
them  to  ship  themselves  and  their  loved  ones 
Just  as  succe.ssfully  packaged  and.  conse- 
quently, as  safely  as  they  ship  delicate  wed- 
ding  presents   and   other   fragile   cargo.   Yet 
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inanv  who  would  consider  It  preposterous  to 
.hlp'a  teacup  loose  in  an  empty  barrel  with  a 
hostile  interior  and  sides  that  may  fall  open. 
do  precisely  this  with  themselves  and  their 
^  hlldren.  and  at  high  speed. 

Since    crashes   will   continue    to   occur   in 
-ubstantlal  numbers,  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
•ure     we    are    placing    strong    emphasla    on 
.-rea'tly   Improving   the   crash   design   of   ve- 
r.icleB,  and  especially  the  safety  of  the  occu- 
•lant  compartment  itself. 
'   Similarly,  at  a  lime  when  our  children  oon- 
•inue  to  learn  of  the  danger  of  wolves  In  the 
io-est    we  must  somehow  also  educate  them 
,ud  ourselves  to  the  hazards  of  our  modern 
;.uvlronment,  and   what  can  be  done  about 
■hem    For   example,  an  uncushloned  bridge 
•.'•liar    or   a  light  pole   designed  so  that  it 
kills  rather  than  shears  when  hit.  Is  a  hazard 
•ir  more  serious  than  any  wild  animal  could 
oosslblv  be,  even  if  loose  In  a  downtown  area^ 
Similarly,  the  steering  shaft  of  a  car  does  not 
■  eed  to  be  a  spear  aimed  at  the  chest;  rather 
i'  can  be  redesigned  as  a  cushion  that  pro- 
•^ts  the  driver,  as  required  under  our  De- 
partmental standards  on  all  vehicles  manu- 
■ACtured  after  January  1,  1968. 
Once   the   cr.xsh   has   taken   place,  we  are 
oncerned  with  the  post-crash  phase  and  the 
ircumstances  which  In  it  determine  whether 
or  not  many  will  live  or  die.  Here,  of  course 
•  he  principal  Issues  involve  the  rapidity  and 
Qualltv   of   the   post-accident   response;    the 
communication      system      and      emergency 
•ransportatlon:    md  the  provision  of  the  best 
:i  first- aid  and  medical  care. 

Unfortunately  for  many  of  the  dead  and 
ajured  emergencv  services  In  a  large  por- 
lon  of  the  United  States  are  archaic  at  best. 
Although  there  are  outstanding  exceptions  in 
ome  areas  of  the  country,  in  most  there  have 
.een  no  requirements  that  ambulance  at- 
endants  be  expert  In  flrst-ald.  that  their 
•QUipment  meet  acceptable  standards  of  any 
vpe  or  that  their  patterns  of  operation  be 
ufflclent  for  the  great  responsibility  placed 
ipon  them.  We  believe  on  preliminary  evl- 
lence  that  such  deflclenclee  are  contributing 
iirectly  to  thousands  of  deaths  each  year  In 
•he  United  States,  especially  In  rural  areas. 

That  the  shortcomings  of  our  present  sltu- 
alon   are   unnecessary  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
•act  that  as  a  nation  we  have  demonstrated 
ind  applied  a  completely  different  level  of 
planning,  technology,  and  understanding  In 
)ur  handling  of  very  similar  Injurlee  occur- 
ring under  the  conditions  of  jungle  warfare. 
By  contrast,  for  example,  few  on  the  do- 
mestic scene  expect  to  see  helicopters  work- 
ng  rapidly  In  transferring  the  Injured  to  hos- 
pitals,   the    use    of    highly    skilled    medical 
■orpsmen  and  other  paramedical  professlon- 
ils-    or    lor    that    matter   survival    rates   for 
erious   injuries   anywhere   near   as   high   as 
•hose  now  achieved  routinely  under  mUltory 
■ondltlons.  This  is  all  the  more  tragic  when 
;t  is  considered  that  on  the  civilian  scene  the 
'oglstlcal    requirements   can    be    anticipated 
with  a  precision  impossible  under  the  shift- 
ing conditions  of  modern  war.  The  highways 
ontlnue  in  the  same  locations,  the  hospitals 
do  not  move  about,  the  evening  and  weekend 
hours   in   which   a   greatly  disproportionate 
>hare  of  the  major  crashes  take  place,  are  all 
well  known  In  advance.  Yet  such  considera- 
tions are  only  now  beginning  to  be  weighed 
by  those  concerned  with  the  survival  of  those 
injured  on  the  nation's  roads. 

In  recogniUon  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
highway  safety  problems  and  the  need  to 
bring  the  nation's  resources  to  bear  on  them. 
President  Johnson  in  1966  requested  the 
Congress  to  take  action.  Within  six  months, 
..  record-setting  pace,  with  the  suggestions 
and  support  of  organlzaUona  such  as  the 
AAA  the  Congress  returned  a  comprehensive, 
well-constructed  package  consisting  of  two 
Safety  bills  for  the  President  to  sign  Into 
law.  Let  me  now  briefly  outline  the  areas 
which  these  Acts  cover. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  is  the  most  well  known.  Its  first 


title  provides  a  mandate  to  esUblish  appro- 
priate Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards, 
the  first  set  of  which  went  into  effect  In  the 
current  model  year.  An  addlUonal  group  of 
standards  has  been   applicable   to  the   1969 

model. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  also  pro-vldes  the  legal 
authority  to  enforce  such  vehicle  and  equip- 
ment standards  and  specifies  that  the  manu- 
facturers must  notify  purchasers  of  vehicles 
and  equipment  known  to  have  defects,  and 
to  notify  the  Department  as  well. 

In  addition,  the  Bureau  is  to  conduct  re- 
search, testing,  and  development  and  train- 
ing activities  to  support  the  current  and 
prolected  actions  of  the  Bureau. 

Under  Title  II  of  the  National  Trafflc  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  the  Btu-eau  Is  also 
directed  to  establish  standards  for  tires,  and 
the  first  standards  under  this  authority  have 
been  Issued. 

Under  Title  III  of  the  Act,  we  are  to  study 
the  needs  for  research  and  test  facilities  and 
report  back  to  the  Congress.  This  report  will 
be  submitted  in  the  near  future. 

Finally  under  Title  IV  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  the 
National  Driver  Register,  in  which  all  States 
participate,  was  transferred  from  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  to  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau.  This  is  a  mechanism  under 
which  any  SUte  can  check  on  the  major 
aspects  of  a  driver's  record  In  other  States. 

Under  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966,  our 
lob  is  the  establishment  of  uniform  stand- 
ards for  State  highway  safety  programs.  On 
Jime  27,   1967   Secretary  of  Transportation. 
Alan  S  Boyd,  Issued  the  first  group  of  these. 
They  had  been  developed  diu'lng  the  preced- 
ing seven  months  with  very  considerable  par- 
tlclpaOon— as  appropriately  required  by  the 
statute— of  a  wide  variety  of  individuals  and 
organizations  from  virtually  all  the  States, 
from  organizations  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials,  from  National  and  other  safety 
organizations,  and  from  a  wide  range  of  in- 
terested groups.  These  standards  cover  the 
following  13  areas  Indicated  by  their  titles: 
Driver  Education 
Driver  Licensing 
Motorcycle  Safety 
Traffic  Records 

Alcohol  in  Relation  to  Highway  Safety 
Periodic  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection 
Motor  Vehicle  Registration 
Highway  Design.  Construction,  and  Main- 
tenance 

Trafflc  Control  Devices 
Identification  and  Surveillance  of  Accident 
Locations 

Codes  and  Laws 
Trafflc  Courts 

Emergency  Medical  Services 
A  very  Important  provision  of  this  law.  one 
which  X  very  strongly  endorse  personally,  is 
the  requirement  which  places  in  the  hands 
of  each  Governor  the  authority  for  all  State 
acUvlUes  under  this  grant-in-aid  program. 
This  was  a  move  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
to  ensure  a  unified  approach  to  this  import- 
ant problem  within  each  State,  and  among 
all  the  States. 

The  great  importance  of  work  at  the  local 
level  was  also  emphasized.  At  least  40  per- 
cent of  the  funds  must  be  spent  in  local 
communities,  where   the   problem   can   and 
must  be  approached  by  those  closest  to  it. 
The  Highway  Safety   Act  and   those   who 
framed  it  did  not  anticipate  a  Federal  take- 
over of  functions  we  all  feel  should  be  left 
to  the  States.  The  legislative  history  makes 
very  clear  that  the  purpose  was  not  to  estab- 
lish   Federal    licenses,    certificates    of    title, 
police  forces  or   any  other  such   activities. 
Rather,  the  objective  was  to  provide  a  means 
for  helping  those  who  are  nearest  to  the  prob- 
lems involved  to  deal  with  them  most  ef- 
fectively. Judging  from  the  exceptlonaUy  fine 
response  in   almost  every  State  during   the 
past  year,  this  objective  will  be  achieved  and 
the  Federal  role  will  be  one  of  standard  set- 
ting in  cooperation  with  the  States,  the  pro- 
vision of  the  financial  asslsUnce,  and  espe- 
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daily  the  sponsoring  under  both  safety  Acts 
of  the  research  that  must  be  greatly  Intensi- 
fied if  we  are  obtain  the  facts  upon  which  all 
of  our  programs  must  increasingly  be  based. 
The  scope  of  this  program  is  a  large  one 
and  its  objectives  ambitious.  The  success  of 
the  program  depends,  however,  on  the  degree 
to  which  It  truly  cares  about  the  value  of 
human  life  and  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  which  we   live.  This  care  must  be 
focused  not  only  on  protecting  human  lives 
ind  preventing  human  injuries  but  also  on 
the  role  plaved  bv  the  Individual  in  the  pro- 
gram We  seek  not  to  build  a  new,  impersonal 
system  to  cure  the  evils  of  another  or  to  fill 
the   vacuum   o»  p?."=t   !n-\ctlon   with   all-per- 
vasive Federal  power. 

Our  search  Is  rather  to  ensure  a  harmo- 
nious balance  between  the  rights  of  a  free 
citizenry  and  the  necessity  for  orderly  and 
responsible  actions.  The  task  of  the  private 
sector  in  this  program  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized, particularly  where  organizations 
such  as  yours  provide  the  most  direct  link 
with  Individual  drivers  and  citizens  as  well 
as  with  State  and  local  officials. 

Already  we  see  the  promise  of  results.  For 
instance,  the  initial  emphasis  of  the  program 
on    Improving    the    crashworthlness    of    the 
vehicle  svstem  shows  signs  of  payoff.  Data 
from  Sweden  on  the  effect  of  a  safety  belt 
occupant  restraint  system  shows   a  30  per- 
cent reduction  In  minor  Injuries  and  80  per- 
cent for  those  of  fatal  grade.  This  study  of 
more  than  28.000  highway  crashes  revealed 
that    not    one    of    9,345    occupants    wearing 
combination   shoulder-lap   safety    belts   was 
fatally  injured   in  serlovis  crashes  at  speeds 
up    to   60    miles    per    hour.    But    non-belted 
occupants  were  killed  at  speeds  as  low  as  12 
miles  per  hour.  Clearly,  these  figures  under- 
score the  need  to  promote  a  wider  and  more 
effective  use  of  such  restraint  systems.  Pre- 
liminary evidence  shows  comparable  reduc- 
tions   due    to    the    introduction    of    energy 
absorbing  steering  shafts  and  the  new  lami- 
nates for  windshields. 

We  have  recently  heard  of  the  results  of 
better  crash  design  of  the  highway  environ- 
ment. There  has  been  only  one  fatality  on 
Texas  highways  In  collisions  with  signs 
mounted  on  breakaway  supports  In  the  27 
months  since  introduction  of  this  safety 
feature  as  contrasted  with  80  fatalities  In 
collisions  with  non-breakaway  signs  In  the 
preceding  2  years  In  that  State. 

The  progress  in  other  areas,  particularly 
as  to  those  human  and  system  factors  which 
account  for  crashes,  may  well  be  more  diffi- 
cult to  achieve.  More  and  better  accident 
investigation  data  and  methods  are  urgently 
needed  as  well  as  extensive  research  and 
development.  In  many  of  these  areas  we  are 
dealing  with  a  complex  of  factors  concerned 
■with  human  behavior  and  the  need  to  change 
that  behavior.  Again,  the  role  of  organlza-- 
tions  who  deal  directly  with  individual 
drivers  Is  crucial  whether  it  relates  to  the 
problem  of  alcohol  in  driving  or  the  need  for 
better  maintenance  practices  for  vehicles  In 

use.  ,      ..  ^ 

I  am  confident  that  your  concern  for  the 
driver,  his  passengers,  and  other  road  users 
win  continue  to  engage  your  best  efforts  and 
talents  In  making  the  automotive  system 
more  compatible  to  the  needs  of  the  indl- 
■vldual  and  of  our  society. 


THE  NEGRO  REVOLUTION  AND 
TRADE  UNIONISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedwsday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.-ith  the  two 
major  political  parties  talkLlng  about  jobs 
and   iob   training   for   the   unemployed. 
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either  through  pnv-ale  enterprise  or  the 
pubUc  sector.  It  Is  appropriate  to  con- 
sider the  role  of  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem in  the  openlnK  of  job  opportunities 
for  black  Americans 

In  too  many  uistances  it  has  been  more 
a  barrier  than  a  facilitator  Despite  De- 
partment of  Labor  reiiulatlons  prohibit- 
ing approved  apprenticeship  proctrams 
from  discriminating,  opportunities  are 
only  now  just  beginning  to  open  on  an 
equal  basis. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  speech  by 
William  Gould,  New  York  labor  '.awver. 
to  the  Lont;  Island  Labor- Mana«ement 
Institute  on  The  Necira  Revolution  and 
Trade  Unionism  ' 

The  Negro  Rkvol'TIcn  \nd  Trade  Unionism 
I  Speech    by    W'.U;im    B     Gould    to    the    Trl- 

County    Long    Island     Uibor-Management 

Institute    June  23.   19««i 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  this  morning  since  as  leaders 
of  V'lur  respective  unions,  ynu  are  the  men 
who  will  have  a  significant  role  in  determin- 
ing whejhfr  '.his  nation  redeems  Its  promise 
of  equal  fmployment  opportunity — a  prom- 
ise made  must  recently  through  the  lan- 
g-iage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4 — or 
whether  we  collectively  slip  back  ofT  the  abysa 
into  continuous  racial  disorder  and  violence 
At  the  outset  let  me  be  frank  about  where 
I  think  the  blame  lies  for  the  current  racial 
tensi  ms  W.ille  it  is  trtie  that  most  industrial 
unions  have  little  If  anything  t.o  sav  about 
hiring  policies — and  that  racial  discrimlna- 
ti'in  m  employment  generally  preceded  the 
advent  >f  the  labor  movement  the  natonal 
labor  movement  -both  the  ■-•raft  .-ind  Indus- 
trial anions- -must  shoulder  a  very  major 
portion  of  the  responslbllr v  for  the  white 
racism  which  according  to  the  Kerner  Re- 
port lies  at  the  heart  of  the  ever-lncreaalng 
and  self-destructive  polarization  of  the  races 
which  we  witness  today  Having  said  this, 
however  I  also  believe  that  It  Is  important 
Ici  take  note  cif  the  role  which  certain  labor 
leaders  and  i.nlons  have  played  in  improving 
the  lot  of  black  worklngmen  and  most  sig- 
nlScan'ly  th?  impact  th.it  their  efforts  have 
hid  within  the  unions  and  at  the  work  place 
over  which  'he  unions  have  Jurisdiction 

District  "io  RWDU  has  made  a  substantial 
elTort  in  developing  a  training  program  and 
reference  system  which  Is  deliberately  aimed 
at  minority  youth  Harry  V.in  Arsdale  has 
recp-ii'ed  a  large  nimber  of  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rlcjn  workers  who  now  enjoy  caft  union 
membership  In  his  prestlgl  us  IBEW  And 
even  Peter  Schoenminn.  President  of  the 
United  A-ssi>o;.ition  "f  Plumbers  and  Pipe- 
fitters—  who  one  year  ago  railed  against  the 
Invidious  concept  of  "afflrmatlve  action"  as 
a  procedure  foreign  to  his  union's  traditions, 
has  now  followed  the  lead  of  C  J  Haggerty 
(President  of  the  Building  and  Constriictlon 
Trides  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO>  in 
stating  I  desire  to  recruit  Negroes  and  other 
minority  group  apprentices  And.  of  course, 
the  Workers  Defense  League  has  done  yeoman 
duty  in  preparing  Negro  and  Puer'o  Rican 
youngsters  for  .ipprentlceshlp  examinations 

But  the  cold  facts  are  that  only  4  '.  of 
the  nation's  apprentices  In  the  urban  areas — 
where  Negroes  have  migrated  In  large  num- 
l>?rs  are  minority  group  people  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission  has  stated  that  a  more  intensive 
effnrt  Is  needed  The  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966— 
iM'Klel  Cities  Program  i  provides  that  ghetto 
residents  obtain  maximum  opportunities' 
f  r  employment  But  neither  the  AFL- CIO 
leadership — nor  any  international  union  so 
fir  .k-i  I  im  aware — has  put  itself  on  record 
In  ,':pfM^.rt  of  a  trainee  '  classlflcfttlon  which 
win  lead  to  a  journevman's  card  for  Negroes 
and  Puerto  Rlcans  who  may  no*  meet  qual- 
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Iftcatlons — such  as  age.  for  inst.ince    of  ex- 
isting apprentice  programs 

And  while  the  industrial  unions  with  Uielr 
large  Negro  consiuuencles  have  been  more 
respon.slve  In  providing  a  remedy  for  the 
racial  malaise  m  this  country — some  of  them 
continue  to  thwart  the  equitable  advance- 
ment of  their  Negro  members  through  dis- 
criminatory seniority  systems  Apparently, 
th©  wrath  of  their  white  membership — the 
white  majority  inhibits  the  bold  approach 
that  Us  required  In  shi>rt.  anion  leaders  are 
acting  like  our  p<jllllcal  leaders  who  refuse 
to  face  up  U>  the  Implications  of  the  Kerner 
Report 

What  makes  all  of  this  particularly  tragic 
In  the  case  of  the  unions,  however,  is  that 
they  were  born  out  of  the  deeply-fell  need 
to  protei-t  working  people  who  by  them- 
selves, could  not  obtain  equitable  treatment 
from  their  employers  or  their  state  The 
overriding  goal  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment was  To  ellmiuate  wage  competition  be- 
tween workers  and  to  establish  standards 
which  would  do  away  with  exploitation  The 
mechanisms  established  to  achieve  these  go.ils 
t«xik  a  number  of  forms  the  apprenticeship 
program  hiring  halls,  the  df  'arto  closed 
i;i  of  which,  among  other  things,  were 
;•■-,;<;  .-.1  ro  iceep  the  supply  of  organized 
.at).  '  .■   crride  so  scarce  that  the  inei.i- 

ber^  <•  ;  :i.i\e  work  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic decline  And  the  Industrial  unlons- 
in  addition  to  negotiating  union  security 
provisions  which  require  membership  :i.s  .i 
condition  of  employment —put  together  a 
seniority  structure  which  protects  union 
memt>ers  i  and  non-union  i  in  \arylng  de- 
grees m  the  ruse  of  promotion  layoff  and 
bum.p-back  Thus  an  employer  Is  now  lim- 
ited in  his  ability  to  alTect  the  worker  s  em- 
ployment status  without  considering  length 
of  service 

.All  of  these  tools  represent  an  obvious 
Improvement  over  the  old  order  In  my  opin- 
ion They  were  devised  to  protect  those  who 
could  not  protect  themselves  Individually 
But  now  gentlemen  you  .ire  confronted  with 
the  Negro  RevoUitlon  which  like  the  labor 
movement  Is.  in  part  a  demand  to  share 
In  the  material  goods  from  which  a  part  nf 
the  community  has  been  excluded  So  long  ;is 
these  union  devised  procedures — apprentice- 
ship programs,  hiring  h.Uls  and  seniority — 
are  seen  by  the  Negro  community  .is  ex- 
clusionary devices,  the  labor  movement  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
Negro  Revolution  and  will  not  be  able  to 
assist  In  wielding  together  a  Negro-labor 
coalition  geared  to  demand  economic  and 
social  reform  in  this  country  'Viu  must 
where  necessary  modify  legitimate  protective 
devices  so  that  they  will  be  regarded  as  in- 
struments to  ^peed  the  advance  of  minority 
group  workers — and  not  :is  instruments  of 
oppression  which  thwart  their  interest  In 
short,  the  labor  movement  must  act  is  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  workers  In  the  com- 
munity—no m:itfer  how  lowly  their  station 
in  life    no  matter  ho*  difficult  their  plight 

Fundamental  to  this  process  it  se*ms  to 
me  IS  the  acceptance  nf  two  assumptions 
The  first  is  that  fhe  white  majority  In  tile 
unions-  like  the  white  majority  In  the  na- 
tion—  must  .issiime  burdens  which  would  not 
be  shouldered  If  the  Negro  were  to  remain 
a  second  class  citizen  In  the  context  of  to- 
day's struggle,  the  white  membership  might 
be  often  likened  to  the  individual  worker 
who  benefited — or  thought  he  benefited  — 
from  the  unorganized  shop  and  thvis  resisted 
unionism  .is  a  limitation  on  his  opportuni- 
ties The  price  uf  social  justice  and  civil  or- 
der Is  a  sharing  of  available  work  opportuni- 
ties Otherwise  a  despairing  Negro  commu- 
nity will  Join  forces  with  tradltlcinallv  uiil- 
unlon  elements  The  bviddlng  friendship 
t>etween  Richard  Nixon  and  Floyd  McKls- 
slck  Is  already  an  example  of  this 

Secondly  the  labor  movement  at  all  lev- 
ela— APlr-CIO.  International  union,  and  lo- 
cal  unions-  must  sU>p   telling  Its  members 
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that  "afflrmatlve  action"  and  all  program^ 
which  deliberately  encourage  the  recrultmen' 
and  advancement  of  minority  group  work- 
ers are  s(jn>ethlng  different  from  equal  eiu- 
pkiymenl  opixirtunlty  The  fact  of  the  m.i'- 
ter  Is  that  the  goal  of  equal  employmei;' 
opportunity  can  be  best  realized  ThroiH;:i 
color  consfioii.s  policies  which  are  remedies 
for  past  discrimination  and  which,  m  somf 
instances  may  modify  some  of  the  union 
prcK-edures  of  which  I  have  t>epn  sperikliii.' 
Otherwise  I  tear  the  .ittack  on  union  ne^i  • 
tlated  protective  devices  will  destroy  their 
effectlvene.>.s  for  both  black  md  white  work- 
ers and  we  will  .ill  be  the  losers  as  the 
result 

Part  of  the  price  may  he  revision  of  ap- 
prenticeship programs  which  are  outdated 
because  of  technological  de' eli'pments  Bii' 
that   Is   a   relatliely  small   price   to   pay 

Let  me  be  specific  about  some  o!  the  things 
that  are  wrung  and  what  must  be  done  abotit 
them  Insof.ir  as  recruitment  into  apprentice- 
ship programs  is  concerned  C  J  Hriggertv's 
February  1  letter  to  Secretary  ~<f  Labor  Wirt/ 
appears  to  Ije  an  important  step  forward  be- 
cause It  promises  muxlmum  uttll/allon  ol 
responsible  civil  rights  organizations  willing 
to  Join  in  a  cooperative  effort  '  and.  in 

■iddltlon  support  for  programs  ol  minority 
recruitment  endorsement  cf  .ipprentlceshlp 
programs  like  the  Urban  League  sponsored 
LEAP  But  as  The  New  'Vork  Times  said  n:i 
February   19    '  the  reforms  now  promised 

will  mean  little  where  local  unions  continue 
to  find  excuses  for  keeping  .ipprentlceshlp 
prcjgrams  alnmst  totally  "Illy  white   ' 

In  the  meantime  however.  I  believe  thiit 
the  AFL-CIO  to  begin  with  should  makr 
clear  its  endursement  of  a  Model  Cities  Pro- 
gram trainee  classification  which  will  im- 
part constructl<in  'rades  skills  to  mlnontv 
group  workers  and  which  will  culminate  in 
a  Journevmaiis  card  for  the  trainee  The 
Labor  Department  has  already  .ipproved  such 
a  trainee  classification  in  a  Syracuse  New 
■york  federally  assisted  project  Labor  union 
support  for  this  -vpe  of  program— in  effect 
training  in  lieu  'if  apprenticeship  for  em- 
ployees who  have  been  bypassed  bv  father- 
son  or  relative,  friend  apprentice  programs — 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  easing  ghettu 
unrest 

But  this  program — In  which  unions,  em- 
ployers, the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munities should  establish  Jointly— must  lead 
somewhere  In  this  case  to  a  Journeyman'.^ 
1  ard  Otherwise  we  are  unly  going  'o  fan 
the  fires  of  frustration  and  engender  new 
violence  ami  destruction  We  simplv  can- 
not be  satisfied  with  construction  programs- 
no  matter  how  properly  mutiv.ited — which 
have  no  objective  beyond  keeping  the  sum- 
mer   "cool   ' 

I  implore  you  to  lobby  your  International 
unions— and  the  AFL-CIO  to  make  the  Model 
Cities  Program  meaningful  ro  ghetto  resi- 
dents It  should  be  empha>lzed  that  accept- 
ance of  the  •ramee  classihcatlon  and  'hus  ac- 
ceptance u!  'he  statutes  intent  to  increase 
employment  opportunities  for  those  in  'he 
tthetto.  will  lead  to  construction  which  viiU 
increase  work  opportunities  for  all  viorker*^ 
.^nd  I  ask  that  you  do  not  hide  behind  the 
familiar  cliche  about  lack  of  skills  As  Peter 
Mlllones  of  The  New  York  Times  .  Februarv 
IHi  said  there  is  no  question  that  inanv 

Negroes  lack  the  basic  skills  to  be  such  work- 
ers as  sheet-metal  workers  and  plumbers  But 
they  presumably  also  have  lacked,  at  one 
point  the  skills  of  an  electrician,  vet  the 
electricians'  local  in  New  '^'irk.  under  the 
leadership  <■<{  Harry  Van  Arsdale.  has  made 
great  strides  in  adding  Negnies  to  Its  roles" 
But  the  priblem  of  Justice  for  the  Negro 
Is  not  limited  to  the  craft  unions  This  fact 
Is  dramatized  by  the  recent  strike  by  the 
white  members  c.f  the  Paperworkers  Union 
in  Bogalusa  Louisiana,  in  protest  against  a 
revision  of  seniority  pri>cedures  proposed  by 
the  Office  of  Contract  Compliance — revisions 


which  were  accented  by  inauagement,  but  not 
ihe  union  In  the  case  of  the  crafts,  the  prob- 
em  is  job  access  But  in  mass  production.  It 
,'s  promotion-  more  particularly,  the  basis 
upon  which  promotions  are  to  be  made.  And. 
narenthetlcally.  u  should  be  noted  that 
where  bu.slness  is  attempting  to  hire  mlnor- 
•  v  eroup  employees,  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
uincemenl  and  training  should  be  present 
and  <learly  spelled  out 

Prior  to  the  passage  ol  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
1,1  1964    many  industrial  unions  and  employ- 
ers negotiated   segregated  seniority  lines  or 
districts— that  is  to  say,  Negroes  were  limited 
to     the     undesirable     lowpaylng     Jobs— and 
whites  were  privileged  to  receive  the  higher 
naid    more  skilled  work    Sometimes,  in  the 
paper  industry,  lor  instance.  Negroes  acted  as 
helper? "  and  actually  performed  some  of  the 
same   or   similar    tasks    as   white   employees 
who    received    higher    pay:     sometimes,    of 
course     the   jobs   were    unrelated   altogether. 
But   the  separate  seniority  pattern  was  the 
same 

Now  everyone  agrees  that  segregated  se- 
morltv  rights  are  unlawful.  But  many 
unions-even  at  the  international  level— 
re'^ist  a  revision  of  the  system  which  will 
nermlt  the  Necro  worker  to  invoke  his  se- 
inoritv  accumulated  in  the  segregated  dead 
,  nd  job— for  the  purpose  of  advancement  In 
•ccard  to  previously  Ulv  white"  jobs.  I  must 
:,.port  to  vou  that  the  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights 
Department  has  been  of  little  help  in  this 
natter    For    it  contends  that  any  disruption 

•  existing  seniority  agreements  would  break 
tith    with    the    interpretation    of    the    Civil 

Rights  Act  wliKh  It  sold  to  Its  membership 
111  1963  and  'C4 

In  the  AFL-CIO  document.  Civil  Rights. 
iLicts  V  fiffion.  distributed  prior  to  the 
civil'  Rights  Act.  the  AFL-CIO  informed  its 
member-  that,  while  certain  seniority  plans 
might  be  discriminatory,  no  employees 
-enlorltv  rights  would  be  interfered  with  in 

•  iiy  wry  Quite  obviotisly.  this  could  not 
be' if  the  Negro  worker  is  to  achieve  some 
rquity  to  compensate  for  past  discrimina- 
tion 

Unless    a    Negro    worker    is    given    some 
.eniontv   credit    lor   the   purpose   of   futtire 
■  .romotlonal      opportunities      and      security 
;,galnst    lavotTs    which    is    based    upon    time 
worked   In   the   formerly  segregated  job,   he 
s  lUst  ;ts  efTectiyplv  denied  equality  through 
\     grandfather  clavise''  as  is  the  Negro  ap- 
plicant to  a  father-son  apprenticeship  pro- 
cram    But    collectlye   :\greements   often   es- 
•ablish    departmental    or    job    classification 
seniority   which   designates   the   department 
(,r  classincation   as   the   seniority   unlt--the 
\erv     department     and     classification     into 
which     the    Negro    worker    has    been    dis- 
<  riminatorllv   fenced   in 

Without  ntcir.l  considerations,  there  would 
he    nothing    inherently    meritorious    In    one 
.enloritv    svstem    as    opposed    to    another. 
Younger  workers,  for  instance,  might  legit- 
imately  create   a   narrow   unit   out   of   fear 
,,:  displacement  from  older  workers  in  more 
..bsolete  departments  in  the  plant  who  have 
olant  wide  or  company  seniority.  But  it  is 
obvious    that    a    narrow    unit— departmental 
or  classification- IS  detrimental  to  the  Negro 
worker    who   has    been   denied    the   right    to 
:iccumulate  seniority— in  the  unit  to  which 
he  now   advances— because  of  a  dlscrimina- 
forv  promotion  policy.  A  remedy  must  take 
into    account    the    seniority    previously    ac- 
.  umulated  and  must  attempt  to  compensate 
tor  what  would  have  been  obtained  but  for 
discrimination    Without  such  an  approach 
the    Negro     worker's     present     employment 
status   continues   to  embody   within   it   past 
discrimination 

At  a  conference  between  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  and  the 
AFL-CIO  in  Mav  1966.  no  union  leader 
would  risk  the  ire  of  his  white  members  hy 
proposma  some  type  of  compromise  on  this 
issue.    The    one-sided    response    to    what    is 


admittedly  a  difficult  question  was  that  the 
Commission  Is  not  ""^horized  to  re  onn 
labor  contracts  involving  "vested  rights  of 
white  employees. 

Now  anyone  familiar  with  the  process  of 
collective  bargaining  knows  that  ^i^e  anions 
themselves  alter  these  "vested  rights  on 
many  occasions  and  that  the  courts  have  up- 
held such  modlflcalions.  I  therefore  sug- 
gested in  both  a  report  to  the  Commission 
and  in  an  article  in  the  Winter  ir67  i.ssue  of 
the  Howard  Law  Journal  that  an  accommo- 
dation be  arrived  at  between  the  "^mpet  ng 
interests  of  Negro  and  white  workers.  For  the 
latter  group— the  while  worker— has  built  up 
reasonable  «pectatlons.  even  if  predicated  on 
segregation,  as  to  the  future  of  its  employ- 
ment status. 

In  brief,  I  said  that  under  practlcallv    no 
circumstances      should       Negroes       dif-plaxe 
whites:  that  where  a  valid    'line  of  progres- 
sion" exists— where   it   is   truly  necessary   to 
learn  one  Job  before  proceeding  to  the  next-- 
Negro  workers  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
line  just  as  the  whites  had  done,   unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  a  Negro's  presently  exist- 
ing skills  entitled  him  to  more.  I  proposed 
thlt  Negro  workers,  once  having  entered  this 
formerly  all-white  line,  could  exercise  senior- 
ity  accumulated   on   the  Negro   Job   after   a 
-residency-    period    icas    completed    during 
which  the  skills  of  the  Job  could  be  learned. 
This  plan  was  not  acceptable  'o  the  AFL- 
CIO    But  now   the  handwriting  may  be  on 
the  wall    The  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  in  Quarles  v.  Philip  Mor- 
ris Company  has  struck  down  a  departmental 
senlorltv   system   which   had    its   genesis   in 
past  discrimination— prior  to  the  enactment 
of  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  As  the  court  said. 
Congress  did   not   intend   to  freeze   an 
entire   generation   ol   Negro   employees   into 
discriminatory    patterns   that   existed    before 

One  would  hope  that  the  AFU-CIO  Civil 
Rights  Department  would  take  a  ix>sition  on 
this  vital  matter  before  more  court  cases 
further  tarnish  the  labor  movement's  image 
in  the  Negro  community.  As  the  New  York 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  well  know,  you  buy 
little  good  will  by  integrating  as  the  result  o. 
court  order  rather  than  voluntary  action. 

Finally.  I  want  to  deal  briefly  with  union 
organization    of    non-union    Negro    workers 
and  the  impact  that  this  can  have  on  the 
development  of  Negro  leadership  withm  the 
unions.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  more 
hopeful  trends  today  is  the  growth  of  public 
employee  unions  like  the  American  Federa- 
tion  6f   state,   county   and    Municipal    Em- 
ployees Union  and  their  enthusiastic  repre- 
sentation  of    poorly    paid    Negro    workers    in 
local     government.    We    mu.st    never    forget 
that  It  was  in  this  cause  that  Martin  Luther 
King   Jr.  died  in  Memphis.  And  m  the  public 
emplovmenl   sector   particularly— where   the 
two  revolutions   involving   i)ublic   employees 
and  Negro  workers   are   proceeding  slmulta- 
neousU— there  is  more  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide equality  inasmuch  as  the  system  is  new 
and  no  one"  yet  has  a  vested  interest   m  it 
to  protect. 

I  beheve  that  trade  union  movement  must 
encourage  Negro  worker.^  to  assume  leader- 
ship positions  as  well  as  to  become  members. 
And  I  should  add  that  at  times  such  encour- 
agement must  call  for  procedures  which  both 
encourage  and  discourage  democratic  pro- 
cedure inside  the  union.  Sometimes  a  total 
exclusion  from  leadership  should  obligate  the 
unions  to  take  measures  v.-hich  will  guaran- 
tee positions  for  minorities— and  in  most 
strong  unions  this  can  be  done:  but  some- 
times a  union  constitution's  rl2id  ofScer  clie.- 
bilitv  requirements  exclude  new  minority 
group  memberE-and.  accordingly.  sUch  rigid- 
ities mtist  be  removed. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  a  izood  idea  for  the 
ILGWU— formally  or  informally— to  make 
sure  that  some  of  its  large  unskilled  .-.egro 
membership  become  manaaers.  Tnere  are  no 
Negroes  m  this  important  position  at  pres- 


ent But  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  if  there  is  a  will  strong  enough  on  the 
part  of  the  ILGWU  leadership. 

It  is  my  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  this 
type  of  trade  union  commitment  But  that 
commitment-  if  it  is  to  be  successful— must 
reflect  a  wlllineness  to  revise  and  adapt, 
where  necessarv,  the  hard  won  securtty  guar- 
antees which  tlie  unions  achieved  for  an- 
other generation  of  dispossessed  workers. 
And  to  be  successful,  you  ttenllemen  must 
tackle  the  problem  with  the  same  vigor  that 
vou  employed  in  constructing  the  house  of 
labor  itself".  If  this  is  not  done,  the  erosion 
of  your  protection  may  wreak  havoc  for  black 
and  white  workers  in  all  industries  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 


DEMOCRATIC   CONGRESSIONAL 
PLATFORM  HEARINGS 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

uF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 
Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  un- 
precedented effort  to  .solicit  and  repie- 
.sent  public  opinion  throughout  the  Na- 
tion on  the  ma.ior  i.s.sues  facing  the 
American  people,  a  group  of  Democratic 
Congressmen  are  planning  public  hear- 
ing.s  to  sather  information  for  con.sidera- 
tion  tav  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention Platform  Committee. 

We  are  seeking  to  democratize  even 
further  the  workings  of  the  Democratic 
Pai'tv  and  make  certain  that  all  factions 
and '  viewpoints  are  reflected  in  our 
paitVs  platform.  We  do  not  have  the 
audacity  of  the  .'^enior  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois who  thought  he  might  wnte  his 
party's  platform  in  his  own  office.  Nor  do 
we  believe  it  is  possible  to  di.still  into 
3  500  words  a  lespon.sible.  comprehen- 
sive statement  on  the  myriad  of  issues 
lacing  the  American  people. 

Thus,  with  the  blessing  of  our  plat- 
form committee  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Loui.siana  iMr. 
BoGGSl,  we  are  going  to  the  people  to 
hear  their  thouehts.  to  learn  their  views, 
and  to  represent  their  opinions  in  our 
platform.  These  hearings,  which  wnll  be 
held  throughout  the  country  by  the  par- 
ticipating Members,  will  enable  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  to  frame  a  responsible  and 
responsive  platform.  . 

The  following  Members  are  participat- 
ing in  this  democratic  effort  for  the 
Democratic  Party  and  American  people: 
Brock  Adams  of  Washington.  Joseph 
p  Addabbo  of  New  York.  Thomas  L.  Ash- 
ley of  Ohio.  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  of 
New  York.  John  A.  Blatnik  of  Minne- 
sota Edward  P.  Boland  of  Massachusetts. 
John  Brademas  of  Indiana.  Fr.ank  J. 
Brasco  of  New  York,  George  E.  Brown^ 
Jr..  of  California.  James  A.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts.     \  ,       .     ^^         t 

Phillip  Burton  di  California,  Hugh  L 
Carey  of  New  York,\FRANK  M.  Ci.ark  ol 
Pennsylvania.  Jeffery  Coheian  of  Cal- 
ifornia. James  C.  Corman  of  California. 
John  C  Culver  of  Iowa.  Dominick  \_ 
D.ANiELS  of  New  Jer.'=ey.  John  H  Dent  of 
Pennsvlvania.  John  G.  Dow  of  New  York. 
Don  Edv.-ards  of  California,  Joshua 
Eilberg  of  Penn-^yl'iania.  Frank  B.  Evans 
of  Colorado.  Leonafd  Farestein  of  New 
York    Thomas  S.  Foley  of  Washington, 
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William  D  Ford  of  Michigan,  Don  M 
Prasir  of  Minnesota.  Richard  H  I-X-lion 
of  Teni\es.se€ 

Kenneth  J  Oray  of  IKlnoLs,  William 
J  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Edith  Green 
of  OreKon 

LeK  H  Hamilton  of  Indiana.  Julia 
BUTLKR  Hansen  of  Washuu'l  >n.  William 
D  Hathaway  of  Maine.  Wayne  L  Hays 
of  Ohio,  Henry  Heistoski  of  N>\v  Jer.sey 
James  J  Howard  of  New  Jersey,  Andrev; 
Jacobs.  Jr  .  of  Indiana,  John  C  Kluczyn- 
SKi  of  Illinois.  PETER  N.  Kyros  of  Maine. 

Robert  L  Leggett  of  California.  Clar- 
ence D  Long  of  Maryland,  John  J 
McF\ll  of  California.  Spark  M  Matsu- 
NACA  uf  Hawaii.  Lloyd  MEErs  ■■A  Wasli- 
ington.  Patsy  T  Mink  of  Elawnll.  Joseph 
G  MiNisH  )f  New  Jer.-ey  Wii  li.\m  ^ 
Morehead  jf  Pfnn.-yivaiua.  Robert  N  C 
Nix  of  Peni\-sylvarua,  Richard  L  Ottin- 
OER  of  New  York. 

Edward  J  Patten  of  New  Jer.sey. 
Thomas  M  Rees  of  California.  Henry  S 
Reuss  ol  Wisconsin,  George  M  Rhodes 
of  Peniusiilvania.  Peter  W  Rodino  of 
New  Jersey.  Fred  B  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Benjamin  S  Rosenthal  of  New 
York.  Edward  R  Roybal  of  California. 
J  Edward  Roush  of  Indiana.  William  F 
Ryan  of  New  York.  Fernand  J  St  Ger- 
main of  Rhode  Island.  James  H  Schecer 
of  New  York.  B  F  Sisk  of  California, 
Prank  Thompson.  Jr  ,  of  New  Jersey. 
Robert  O  Tiernan  of  Rhode  Lsland, 
John  V  Tl-nney  of  California,  Morris  K 
Udall  of  Arizona.  Joe  D  Wacgonner.  Jr  . 
of  Louisiana.  Jerome  R  Waldie  of  Cal- 
Iforiua.  Charles  H  Wilson  of  California. 
Lester  L   Wolff  of  New  York. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  rixiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Wednesdav.  July  31.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  .since 
Coneress  passed  ihe  Captive  Nations 
Week  resolution— Public  Law  8&-90 — In 
1959.  we  have  observed  10  annual  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  events.  What  makes 
this  record  all  the  more  remarkable  Is  the 
fact  that  despite  discouraging  pressures 
from  the  White  House  and  other  sources, 
the  annual  observance  has  grown  and  e.x- 
panded.  both  here  and  abroad.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  increasing  numbers  of  free  men 
are  coming  to  recognize  the  strategic  Im- 
portance of  all  the  captive  nations  to  the 
security  of  the  free  world. 

As  further  indications  of  the  variety  of 
activities,  undertaken  during  this  past 
10th  observance  the  following  items  are 
of  particular  interest:  First,  proclama- 
tions by  Governors  Ronald  Reagan  of 
California,  and  Harold  E  Hughes  of 
Iowa:  .second,  an  editorial  and  news  ac- 
count in  the  July  15  and  16  issues  of  the 
New  York  Dally  New.s;  third,  a  New  York 
;nmes  report  on  July  15;  fourth,  a  Span- 
ish-language report  In  New  York's  El 
Tlempo  of  July  15;  and  fifth,  a  nationally 
distributed  pamphlet  on  the  week,  titled 
"Prom  Moscow's  Izvestia'  to  'Washing- 
ton's Post.'  "  and  written  by  Dr  Lev  E. 
Dobriansky    of    Georgetown    University 
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and  chairman  of  the  Natl^inal  Captive 

Nations  Committee; 

A  Priktlamatjdn   8T   Oovibnoe   Ronald   R«a- 

.,  \N    'N  I'AJ^iVE  Nations  Wuk  in  Calitob- 

n:a    Jtlt    14   TuROi  uH   '20 

Whereas  the  greatness  of  the  United 
States  Ui  in  large  part  .attributable  to  Its 
having  been  able,  through  the  democratic 
process  to  achieve  tt  harmonloui  national 
unity  of  Its  people,  even  though  they  stem 
from  'he  m(»t  diverse  racial,  religious,  and 
ethnic  bsiCkgroiinil.'*:  iuid 

Whereas,  the  inverse  backgrounds  of  the 
people  of  CallfiTula  enable  them  to  under- 
stand and  sympathUe  with  the  .tsplratlonn 
if  peoples  everywhere  who  wl.sh  ti3  enjoy 
the  blwifilnsts  and  beneflta  .if  freedom,   -ind 

Whereas,  It  U  fitting  und  proper  that  we 
in  California  do  formally  express  our  sym- 
pathy with  those  asplnttlons  held  by  the 
peoples  of  the  captive  nations. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Oov- 
emor  of  California,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  .July  Uth  through  JOth  .is  C.ptlve 
Nations  Week  and  invite  the  people  of 
California  to  observe  such  week  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities 

PHtX-LAMATTON 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  the  SUite 
of  Iowa  have  an  .ibldlng  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  self-determination  .ind  hu- 
na.^n  freedom;  and 

Wheretus,  the  de«lre  for  liberty  and  :nde- 
pendence  by  the  verwhelmlng  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  con- 
stitutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ;imbl- 
tlons  of  Communist  leaders  to  Initiate  a  ma- 
jor war;  ;ind 

Wherea-s.  the  freedom-loving  pe<_)plea  of 
the  C.iptr.e  NaUons  look  to  the  United 
States  .IS  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  «8  leaders 
in  bringing  about  their  freedom  and  In- 
dependence, .md 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanlmou.s  vote  passed  Public 
Law  8ft-90  establishing  the  third  week  In 
July  each  year  ,^  Captive  NaUons  Week 
and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  otjseri'e  such  week  with  appropriate 
prayers,  ceremonies,  ind  activities;  eirprese- 
InK  their  sympathy  with  and  support  for  the 
J  list  ;Lspiratl'>n3  of  .-aptlve  peoples  for  free- 
dom and  independence 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harold  E  Hughes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Iowa,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  week  i^f  July  17-'20.  1968.  as 
Captive  Nations  Week  In  Iowa,  and  call 
upon  our  citLiena  to  Join  with  others  in 
observing  this  week  by  otTerlng  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  etforts  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration 'f  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world 

In  testimony  whereof.  I  have  hereunto 
subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Iowa  to  be  affixed.  Done 
at  Des  Moines  thU  13th  day  of  July  In  the 
year  of  our  Ixird  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
suty-elght. 

Habolo  E.  HrcHBS. 

Goternor. 

Attest- 

MXLVIN  D  Stnhorst. 

Secretary  of  State. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Ttm&<i  July  15.  1968) 
Captive  I.a.nds  Uvrr  Holds  Protist  Here 
Two  brief  outbreaks  miured  a  pri:>gram  of 
speeches,  folk  dancluK  and  singing  on  the 
Mall  in  Central  Park  yesterday  Ui  mark  the 
annual  protest  by  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee ag.^lnst  Communist  Governments  In 
Europe 

The  national  organization  consists  of  fml- 
^^3  and  their  f;imll!ea  from  countries  now 
absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  under  Com- 
munist control 

During  a  program  of  dancing  foiu-  teen- 
agers United  a  Soviet  flag,  and  a  bystander 
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tried  to  take  It  Irom  them  The  scuffle  wis 
Interrupted  by  policemen,  who  escorted  ;  . 
demonstrators  away  for  questioning,  tht  :i 
released  them 

Later  Jeff  Ixsbalto.  who  Identified  himself 
ti«  a  former  Conservative  party  district  leader 
in  Greenwich  Village,  complained  to  tne  po- 
lice because  the  American  flag  was  '  burned 
around  the  world"  but  they  had  prevented 
the  burning  of  the  ConununLst  Hag. 

Before  the  disorder.  Represenuitive  Lester 
L  Wolff,  a  Democrat  from  Nassau  County 
said  in  a  speech: 

■  People  everywhere  look  to  the  Unltcil 
States  its  u  clt.idel  of  freedom  I  call  on  tlie 
Soviet  Union  and  m-iinland  China  not  •) 
niuflle  the  voice  of  protest  I  call  on  the  ti  - 
Viet  Union  and  mainland  China  to  lace  the 
test  of  self-determination." 

I  From    the   New   York   Daily   News.   July   1' 

1 9'>8 ! 

LlKL    .\   CRY    IN    THE    NUiHT 

There  comes  once  a  year  Captive  Natl<' ..■- 
Week  to  rec.iU  the  pitilui  plight  of  the  mil- 
lions throughout  me  v^oild  held  in  slavery  bv 
Communists  The  observance  this  year  begfin 
yesterday. 

In  part.  It  Is  the  reminder  of  a  nattoi.  i 
shame  We  stood  by  as  the  fond  and  com- 
placent ally  of  Soviet  Russia  while  the  Krerr,- 
lin  demons  dragged  many  of  these  nation- 
unwTlllng  but  powerless  into  the  dark  aiiU 
silent  empire  of  Communism. 

You  would  think  that  our  officials  won  hi 
shout  denunciations  of  this  crime  in  every 
world  forum  at  every  opportunity. 

But  what  do  they  do?  They  t  ilk  of  "bulM- 
Ing  bridges"  of  trade  and  understiindlng  ". ) 
the  Red  cutthroats  and  their  puppet  hencli- 
men;  they  simper  over  every  gesture,  i  u 
matter  how  ineanlngles.s.  of  Soviet  "good 
wlU." 

The  Captive  Natloiis  once  basked  in  tut 
supposed  warmth  of  such  friendship.  Too 
Lite  they  le.irned  the  real  nature  ot  Com- 
munism 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that  ue 
are  marked  for  the  s.une  fate  if  we  are  ew- 
so  looUsh  as  to  let  our  guard  down. 

[Prom   the   New  York   Dally   News.  July   16 
19681 

Cops,  Potoo  in  a  SccrixE  at  Citt  Hall 

Ceremonles  commemorating  Captive  N.i- 
tlons  Week  ended  abruptly  yesterday  at  Cl". 
Hall  when  police  scuffled  with  a  photographt  .•• 
taking  pictures  of  a  woman  being  ejecie  i 
from  the  event. 

The    woman,    who    Identified    herself    .■ 
Queen  Mother  Mary  of  the  Black  Nation,  left 
City  Hall  during  the  scuffle. 

The  photographer.  Frank  Carrion  of  the 
Spanish  language  newspaper  El  Tlempo.  w.. 
released  after  police  discussed  the  Incldcr.: 
with  Chief  Inspector  Sunford  Garellk.  PoU  • 
said  Carrion  refused  to  show  his  press  ca:  : 
Carrion  argued  that  the  plainclothes  guar.: 
outside  Mayor  Lindsay's  office  Interfered  wltli 
him. 

Proclamation  Issued 
Before  the  scuffle.  Deputy  Mayor  Tlmotir 
Costello  l.ssued  a  proclamation  naming  •.;. 
week  of  July  14  20  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
and  urged  New  Yorkers  to  "express  deep  con- 
cern and  sympathy  for  the  people  of  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world  now  under  Coc.- 
munlst  control  or  attack." 

Ab  Costello  po«ed  for  photographs  wi;; 
various  delegations  representing  captive  na- 
tions. Including  representatives  of  a  free 
Cuba  group,  the  woman  slipped  Into  the 
room  and  loudly  complained  that  Negroes  In 
America  have  less  freedom  than  persons  liv- 
ing under  communism 

At  the  request  of  a  city  official  two  plai:. 
clothesmen  assigned  to  City  Hall  removed  the 
woman  from  the  ceremonial  room  near  Mayor 
Lindsay's  office.  As  she  was  removed.  Carrion 
brushed  past  other  plalnclothesmen  who  said 


,h«  asked  him  to  show  his  press  card.  The 
■ct'ffle  ei^ued  and  Carrion  said  his  camera 
was  broken. 

From  El  Tlempo  Nueva  York,  Lunes  16  De 
Julio  De  1968] 

ProCUVMAN     SEMANA     de     NACIONB     CAUnVAS 

Aver  domlngo  se  lnlcl6  j*  ^^^^^^^^^^..^^ 
Naciones  Cautlvas.  Esta  "1"^^^''^*°  "  ""'^ 
;  cabo  oflclalmente  bajo  los  acuerdos  de  ley 
el  Congreso,  en  resoluclbn  de  Julio  de  1959. 
m^e  cntouces  se  vlenen  celebrando  cere- 
"^onlas  de  este  tlpo  con  la  Partlc'Pf  6n  d^ 
le  altA  oflclalldad  de  representatives  de  los 
Palses  en  cautlverlo  bajo  la  domlnacl6n  del 
iinperiallBmo  Ruso 

Faras  ceremonlas  comenzaron  ayer  do- 
:,ungo  con  una  mlsa  -^olemne  en  la  Cat^al 
tie  San  Patricio  en  esta  cludad.  El  ^v^ 
Monsenor  Ealkuna  hlzo  uso  de  la  Palabra  y 
in  valient  dlscurso  poco  usual  para  un  pre- 
^do  de  su  categorla  recalc6  el  rol  que  vlenen 
iiesempanando  las  maclones  cautlvas  enel 
uindo  libre  y  los  grandes  conqulstas  y 
:  ptnusmo  haci;  la  llberacl6n  de  los  paises 
,  .uitlvos  en  Europa. 

Monseflor  John  Balkuna  es  el  ^f-^^ 
...s  Naciones  BWtlcas  (BATUN)  y  con  el  Rev^ 
•  ither  Trespaygozan  un  gran  prestlglo  por 
lu  combatlv^dla  espclalmento  ante  lea  paises 
f'e  las  Naciones  Unldas. 

'  Despu^s  de  termlnada  la  mlsa  y  «lesplagan- 
do  las  banderas  de  todos  los  palses  cautlvos 
ubo  un  acto  publico  en  la  concha  del  par- 
ie  central.  Abrl6  el  acto  el  honorable  Juez 
Matthew  J.  Troy,  chairman  del  comlt*  de  las 
Naciones  Cautlvas  de  New  '^o^'^.  D^pu6s  le 

;ipulo6  en  el  uso  de  la  P^l^^'V^i^.fT   d^Port 
.entante  a  la  Ctoara.  Lester  L.  'Woff.  de  Port 

^"^o'i'^f  contdo  de  Queens  habl6  la  Honor- 
able  Rosemary  Gunning.  Hubo  manlflcos 
numeros  danzarlos.  especlalmente  los  baUar- 
;T  V  afamado  grupo  Eukranlano.  dlrtgldos 
por  Mr.  Oleh  Genza.  Todos  lo  Pal«8  Jn- 
ciuslvl  Cuba,  ultimo  en  la  Uste,  estuvleron 
presentes.  

PROCLAMA  EN  Cmr  HAIX 

La  proclama  en  el  City  Hall  como  •todos 
los  anos  ser&  entregada  Por  el  Hon  Jolm 
V.  Llndsav  y  sy  entrega  se  electuar&  en  el 
sal6n  Azul,  macana  martea  16,  a  las  11  de  la 
man  ana. 

.INCTOENTE  EN  EL  PABQWE  CENTRAL 

Un  incldente  muy  lamentable  ocurrld  en 
el  Parque  Central  cuando  un  gr^PO  ^e 
muchachos  J6vene8  trat6  de  quemar  una 
bandera  Rusa  y  un  comunlsta  dlsfra^do 
trat6  de  ocupar  el  mlcrbfono.  El  coronel  Naz- 
a?enko  de  1^  Coeacos.  baj6  a  los  l^^trusos  y 
u  pollcia  los  detuvo.  Grandes  masM  de 
J6vene8  Ukranlanoe  se  movleron  a  defender 
los  presentes  que  se  vleron  amenazados  por 
los  solapadoB  comunlstas. 


FROM    MOSCOW'S    IZVESTIA    TO    WASHmCTON-S 

Post 
(By  Lev  E.  Dobriansky) 
The  50th  anniversary  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik revolution,  which  was  celebrated  for 
a  week  up  to  November  7.  1967,  disclosed  a 
number  of  Instructive  Items.  There  was  the 
disclosure    Of   Moscow's   orbital  ,,nUsslle    the 
nrmness  of  Its  anti-American  policy,  Partlcu- 
l.-vrlv  in  Vietnam,  the  single-man  ascent  of 
Brezhnev,    the    continued   concentration   on 
capital  and  war  g.xxis  as  against  consumer 
sroods  production,  and  the  persistent  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Russian  totalltar- 
lans    to    exercise    their    superior    leadership 
over  the  world  Communist  Party  movement^ 
As  concerns  the  last,  this  would  only  be  a 
political  and  ceremonial  reaffirmation  of  the 
primary  power  position  of  the  Russian  center 
m  the  soviet  Union  In  relation  to  all  other 
states  in  the  Red  Empire,  Including  mainland 
China,  and  also  In  relation  to  the  Communist 

Parlies  In  the  Free  World.  „„„.. 

But   slgnlflcant,    too,   were   the  comments 
and   obBervatlons    made   of   this     50th     by 
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American    commentators,     Journalists,     and 
periodical  writers.  In  fact,  this  aspect  consti- 
tuted   the    prime    disclosure    of    the    event. 
Without    Itemizing    the    popular    magazines. 
such  as  Life  and   Look,  and  deUiiUng   their 
specific    comments,    it    1..    s"«^<^>«"^,,f  "'^^  " 
D^t  out  that  their  uncritical  handling  and 
^eiment    of    the    fact^    provided    Moscow 
with    a   billion    dollar    propaganda    windfall. 
Their  comments  on  "Russia's  economic  prog- 
ress" these  past  fifty  years.  it.s  mighty  armed 
forces  and  space  exploits,  it^  slow  evolutlo-i 
toward  "capitalist"  ways  of  thinking  and  do- 
lug  and  similar  matters  can  all  be  taken  a^ 
superficial    and    devoid    of    Pf «P^"-'«„„",lf 
meaning.   Reading   some   of   these  ;.^«ounU^ 
one  would  think  that  these  '^=^f°";P-'^'"'^,^",f 
were  effected  without  incalculable  and  Irra- 
tional costs  in  lives  and  economic  vaUie    as 
thouBh  fifty  years  of  Soviet  Russian  totalitar- 
ianism   and    imperlo-colonialism    were    un- 
blemished by  genocide,  concentration  camp.. 
man-made  famine,  the  crudest  forms  of  op- 
pression and  continuous  aggression. 

Most  important  in  this  Interesting  episode 
was  the  almost  complete  neglect  shown  by 
our   commentators   and   writer^   ^^^''^.^^^ 
captive   non-Russlan   nations   in   the   USSR, 
The  average  American  reader  of  these  pop- 
ular   mag^lnes    wouldn't    think    they    even 
existed,  on  the  basis  of  what  was  presented 
to  hUn  in  these  magazines  and  several  news- 
naners    he   couldn't   possibly    entertain   the 
thought  that  there  exists  any  such  thing  as 
Soviet    Russian    imperlo-colonialism    within 
the  Soviet  union  itself.  Some  of  our  writers 
haven't    even    a    working    awareness    of    the 
multi-national  nature  of  the  USSR,  no  less 
Its  empire-state  character.  To  cite  one   ex- 
ample   a  columnist  refers  to  Red  China  and 
the  USSR  as  "two  verv  large  nations,     evi- 
dently completely  ignorant  of  the  ^^^^  to^J 
since  1963  the  Red  Chinese,  who  «^ J-oast 
of    a   national    entity,   have    been   attacking 
Moscow  on  the  Russlan/capOve  non-Russian 
scale  m  the  USSR.'  La  the  same  organ,  an- 
other summarizes  the  event   In  this  vein. 
"But  toe  Whole  thrust  of  the  celebrations 
was  aimed  at  boosting  Brezhnev's  Image  as 
It  was  felt  that  the  nation  needs  a  stronger 
voice  than  merely  a  collective  one. 

KNOW    YOLTR    ENEMY 

AS  this  writer  has  constantly  stresswl,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  weapons  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Moscow  in  the  Cold  War  Is  the  pro- 
Sacted    Ignorance    of    numerous    opinion- 
makers  m  this  country  concerning  the  make- 
up   policies,  and  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
soviet   union,   which   Is    dominated   by   the 
Soviet  Russian  totalitarians.  If  fundamental 
concepts  of  state  and  nation,  Russian  and 
non-Russian,  elude  them,   what  ^orth j^ 
we  impute  to  their  interpretations  and  hlgh- 
Tr  formulations?   As  I  show  in  my  current 
wor™he    ultimate    responsibility    for   this 
general  state  of  confusion  and  mlslnforma- 
Uon  rests  with  our  Government  where  similar 
misleading    concepUons    abound ,»    Time    is 
short    in    getting    to    know    your    enemy-- 
Sovlet  Russian  Unperlo-colonlallsm— and   it 
is  our  Government,  not  the  universities  aiid 
their  time-lengths,  that  can  achieve  this  in 
the  shortest  possible  period. 

In  offsetting  the  untruths  and   fantasies 
buUt  about  the  Russian  Bolshevik     50th 
Americans  of   Utralnlan   ancestry   can   well 
take  pride  In  their  World  Congress  in  New 
York  during  the   week  of  November   12-19. 
The  fuU-page  ads  In  The  New  York  Times 
related  the  essential  story  of  Soviet  Russian 
conquest  and  domination  of  Ukraine.'  The 
demonstration  In  front  of  the  United  Nat  ons 
buUdlng  was  most  Impressive   and  received 
TV   radio,  and  news  coverage.*  And  the  rally 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  attended  by  some 
13  000,   was   a   tremendous   hlghUght   which 
preceded  the  march  to  the  Soviet  U.N.  Mis- 
sion* The  demonstration  at  the  mission  pro- 
duced  another  hlghUght  of   the   Congress. 
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On  record,  no  other  American  group  In  this 
country  equalled  this  massive  protest  against 
the  fraudulence  and  pretensions  of  the  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  revoluUon. 

Judging  bv  reports  from  other  sections  of 
the  country,"  the  AP  and  VPI  release  on  this 
mammoth  demoi.  tri.t;on  were  carried  In  lo- 
cal newspapers  and  over  TV  and  radio  media 
In  performing  this  feat,  Americans  of 
Ukrainian  ancestrv  have,  in  effect,  done  their 
share  at  this  time  In  pointing  tx)  the  real 
enemy  whose  tentacles  reach  Into  places  hke 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  Egypt  This  pow- 
erful yet  from  another  viewpoint,  fragile 
enemy  is  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsrn. 
which  was  given  birth  to  by  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik revolution. 

However,  the  Congress  and  the  demonstra- 
tions were  far  more  positive  than  negatlv'e. 
The  negation  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik    50th 
was  only  one  major  aspect  of  this  memorable 
event     More    Important    and    consequential 
was  the  positive  affirmation  of  the  continu- 
ous Ukrainian  National  Revolution  and  the 
launching  of  the  patriotic,  national    'SOths, 
commencing   with   the   50th   Anniversary   of 
Ukraine's  Independence  on  January  22,  1968. 
This    will    be    followed    by    the    Lithuanian 
"50th"    in    Februarv    and    numerous    others 
through    the    Latvian    "50th"    in   November, 
all  pointing  to  the  present  captivity  of  the 
non-Russlan  nations  in  the  USSR.  In  short, 
all  of  this  is  interwoven  with  the  whole  cap- 
tive nations  thesis  as  set  f"=-''>\l"  ^^^  ^°"' 
gresslonal  Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution 
(PubUc    Law   86-90)    and    as    expounded    by 
participating   groups    annually   in   the   Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Observance, 
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THE    I/VESTIA    ATTACK 

What  has  been  described  in  the  preceding 
sections  is  only  a  further  projection  of  the 
fundamental  problem  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  USSR.  Controversy  and  debate  over  this 
problem  have  centered   on   the   Captive   Na- 
tions Week  since  it«  inception  In  July,  1959, 
and   Its  chief   premise  th.,r   the   captive   na- 
tions in  toto  are  of  paramount  value  to  U.S. 
strategy  and  tactics  in  the  Cold  War   In  the 
summer  of  1967  a  new  episode  developed  in 
this  continuing  battle  Involving,  as  so  often 
in  the  p.ist.  colonialist  Moscow  and  a  prom  - 
nent  American  newspajier  organ.  The  details 
of   this   out.standinp   episode   begm   with    an 
attack  against  the  Week  and  also  this  writer 
;n  Moscow's  government  newspaper  Izvestia 
and  extend  to  tills  day  with  an  open  chal- 
lenge to  the  editors  of  The  Washmgton  Po^t. 
A  familiarity  with  these  details  can  enable 
one   to  see   and  appreciate   the  urgent  need 
for   a   thorough   US.    review    of    it^    present 
policv  toward  the  USSR. 

It  "is   highly   sienlficant   that   as   in   every 
n-ecedlne    %ear    since    1959,    Moscow    again 
decided   to  inveigh   against  Captive  Nations 
Week    Sarcasm,  vituperative  bitterness,   and 
sheer  vehemence  have  consistently  punctu- 
ated its  attacks.  Here  are  several  samples  of 
1967  vintage  under  the  caption  "A  Champion 
Cvnlc  "  *  Manifesting  some  sardonic  humor, 
the  attack  begins  in  this  fashion:    "In  the 
United    States    of    America,    at    Georgetown 
Unlversltv,  a  world  record   has  been  estab- 
lished   It  was  established  not  by   a  runner 
or  swimmer,  not  even  by  a  spaghetti   eater 
but  bv  Professor  Lev  Dobriansky.  a  big  wheel 
in  the  American  propaganda  machinery  and 
Chairman  of  the  so-called  National  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations." 

The  attack  assumes  a  more  serious  tone  m 
the  next  paragraph.  "The  point  1^  that  the 
Washington  rulers  celebrate  each  year  in  July 
a  prop^anda  spectacle  called   'Captive  Na- 
tions Week,'   which   sets    people's    teeth   on 
edee'"    After    talking    about    "the    emigre 
scum  "  "capitalism"  and  the  Uke,  the  frus- 
trated writer  Interjects,  "Usually,  PJ^f' "fi^^ 
government  leaders  of  the  U.S.A.  shed  a  few 
tears      too"     The     commentary     conUnues. 
■•This  time,  the   approach   of   the   notorious 
■Week'  Is  being  widely  commented  on  by  the 
American  reactionary  press.  During  the  past 
years  the  'Week'  has  been  In  crisis  and  pass- 
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ing  without  effect  the  ciiui-Conimunlsta 
complain:  U  is  necessary  from  nice  words  on 
liberty  to  chan(?e  to  deeds  They  even  blame 
Washington  for  not  showing  .i  Arm  deter- 
mination to  support  the  peoples  .f  the  cap- 
tive naUona  Something  new  is  needed,  '-hey 
say  ■  Although  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Administrailona  since  1959  have  feared  a 
courageous  implementation  if  the  Resolu- 
tion and  thus  have  toned  down  the  presi- 
dential pr(x-lamatlon»  there  is  .>b%1ously 
much  wishful  thlnltlng  here  about  the  Week 
being  in  crisis  and  the  rv  for  something  new 
By  all  evidence,  the  Week  has  expanded  in 
scope  both  naUonally  and  mternatumally. 
and  constantly  represents  the  new  .illerna- 
tlve  to  the  threadbare  poUcv  pursued  toward 
the  USSR  and  the  enure  Red  Empire 

Among  other  things  menti.med  in  this  at- 
tack is  Vle'iiam  evidently  i  source  if  Irrlta- 
Uon  to  Moscow  when  properlv  brought  into 
the  captive  nations  context  It  is  here  '  t.he 
attack  continues,  that  Professor  Oobrlansky 
established  his  record  It  would  be  v  record 
m  stupldltv  If  It  was  not  a  record  In  cyni- 
cism •  WhV  Because  in  the  center  of  at- 
tention of  the  Week.  Dobriansky  has 
declared  referring  to  the  wishes  <>f  the  Wash- 
ington leadership  there  will  be  this  year  the 
disastrous  condition  of  the  17  inlUi  ms  of  en- 
slaved North  Vietnamese  •  In  truth,  this 
was  highlighted  during  the  1967  Week,  and  It 
is  encouraging  to  wntness  Ita  effects  In  terms 
of  wider  discussion  .ibout  invading  North 
Vietnam,  not  bv  American  'roups  but  rather 
bv  South  Vietnamese  guerrillas  and  some 
regulars  North  Vietnam  is  a  aptlve  nation, 
and  Its  enslaved  millions  are  the  ultimate  key 
to  victory  )ver  the  totalitarian  Hanoi  regime 
They  are  .ilso  the  key  to  a  unified  and  inde- 
pendent Vietnam  Should  all  this  come  to 
p.ui8.  the  1967  Week  would  have  accomplished 
Its  purpose,  indeed 

THIS    POST    ATTACK 

Three  days  later,  on  July  10.  the  editors 
of  rhe  Washington  Post  al»  came  forward 
with  a  blistering  editorial  attack  igalnst  the 
Week  and  this  writer  The  str.king  parallel 
here  causes  )ne  to  lean  toward  the  apt 
characterization  of  yesteryear  The  Wash- 
ington Pravdf.."  which  would  have  made  for 
an  even  more  attractive  title  However,  re- 
gardless of  the  vicious  editorial  against  my 
person.  I  deem  such  a  characterization  un- 
f.iir  TYie  P'-f  is  more  than  its  editors  and 
owner,  and  although  Senator  McCarthy 
often  relished  using  this  characterization,  he 
lertainlv  dldn  t  grasp  the  issue  at  hand  m  his 
rime  More<-)ver  many  reporters  .ind  others  at 
the  Post  are  at  variance  with  the  paper?  edi- 
torial opinions,  and  surely  the  tvpe  of  edito- 
rial produced  here  scarcely  reflects  well  on 
those  responsible  for  it  The  Posfr^  July  10. 
1967  editorial  is  a  classic  In  irresponsible  and 
unenlightened  Journalism  and  deserves  to  be 
read  in  full.  Here  it  Is:  ■" 

C,\PT1VE    CONGRESSMEN 

■Captive  Nations  Week  is  almost  upon  us, 
and  30  It's  time  to  pine  igaln  for  Idel-Ural. 
T-irkestiin.  White  Ruthenla  .md— don  t  for- 
get—good old  Cossiickla  These  pseudo-states 
and  others  of  better  historical  repute  are 
listed  m  Congres*.  fap'ivp  Nations'  Resi:ilu- 
•lon  .15  haMiig  li)st  their  national  independ- 
ence to  the  wicked  Communist.s  The  people 
of  the  United  Suites  share  with  them  their 
aspirations  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom 
md  independence,  in  case  you  dldn  t  know 
This  fanciful  cold- war  rhetoric  was  issued 
by  Congress  ;n  1959  in  a  surge  of  hysterical 
antl-commumsm  Or  rather  it  was  Issued  by 
ethnic  manipulator  Lev  Dobnansky.  father 
of  the  Captive  Nations  idea,  and  foisted  by 
him  upon  a  Congress  sensitive  to  the  pre- 
sumed sentiments  of  Americans  from  now- 
Communist  lands  Actually,  many  of  these 
Americans  If  lot  most  of  them,  are  insulted 
by    being    treated    as    hyphen;ited    ciuzeas. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  annual  Captive  Nations  charade  might 
better  be  called  Captive  Congressmen  Week 
lU  aspect  of  ethnic  discrimination  is  par- 
ticularly offervsue  For.  it  turns  out,  Itussla 
IS  not  among  the  CapUve  NaUoiis  The  leuson 
for  this  strange  omission  Is  that  Mr 
Dobrlanskv's  heart  belongs  to  his  ancestors' 
native  Ukraine  and  Ukrainian  nationalism  is 
nothing  If  not  .mtl-Russhui  Hils  is.  in  our 
view,  precisely  the  kind  of. old-country  ethnic 
barkb.tliig  liiat  has  no  place  in  a  gambit 
designed    to   intiuence   American   policy. 

To  those  who  do  not  share  lalth  that 
Captive  Nations  Week  will  crack  the  Kremlin 
Mr  Dobriansky  lias  prepared  an  insldioius  re- 
buttal. High  on  the  priority  list  :n  Ked 
psycho-polltlcal  iarfare.  he  has  written  is 
the  downgrading  ind  eventual  elimination 
of  Captive  Nations  Week  '  The  technique  of 
attrlbuUng  criticism  to  foreign  manipula- 
tion IS.  unfortunately,  typical 

To  his  (  redit  f»resldent  Johnson  has  shown 
some  embarrassment  over  the  Resolution, 
which  authorizes  iiiui  requests'  him  to  pro- 
claim Captive  Nations  Week  .mnually.  He 
h.is  avoided  t^pecllying  which  countries  are 
Captive  Nations  and  has  stressed  instead 
American  support  for  the  Just  .ispiratlons' 
of  peoples  ever\-*here  Clearly.  Mr  Johnson 
rejects  the  Resolution's  tenet  that  Com- 
munist imperialism  makes  a  mockery  ut  the 
Idea  of  peaceful  ci>exlstence  '  He  believes,  .is 
most  .Americans  do  that  all  available  open- 
ings to  Eait-West  peace  .md  stability  should 
be  explored 

Having  had  long  experience  with  the  Post's 
treatment  of  letlers-to-the-edl'-or  I  had  but 
one  choice  in  the  immediate  situation  That 
was  to  send  rhe  editors  a  short  letter  estab- 
lishing lormally  our  exchange  and  at  the 
same  time  ifferlng  a  concrete  challenge 
.Again  on  "he  basis  of  p<isl  experience  with 
the  osten.siblv  liberal  minds  In  command  of 
the  paper  I  mtlclpated  correctly  that  neither 
my  brief  letter  nor  critical  letters  from  others 
would  be  published  in  the  pages  of  the  Po.st. 
'This  turned  out  to  he  "he  case,  but  other 
avenues  of  publication  were  managed  for  the 
most  essential  letters  of  criticism  Repro- 
duced here  is  my  immediate  letter,  which  Is 
self-explanatory,  and  then  we  can  proceed 
from  It  to  a  systematic  evaluation  of  the 
Post's  substantive  opinions  and  the  challenge 
It  raises; 

Aside  from  its  malicious  overtones,  your 
July  10  editorial  on  Captive  Congressmen' 
is  so  absurd  both  logically  and  empirically, 
that  I  .im  fully  convinced  my  forthcoming 
book  on  The  Vulnerable  Russians  will  be  of 
enormous  value  to  you.  Scheduled  for  publi- 
cation release  this  October  its  An  American 
Answer  to  the  'aOth  "— The  Fraudulent  Rus- 
sian Bolshevik  Revolution.'  the  work  will  not 
only  place  impeno-colonialist  Moscow  on  no- 
tice that  not  all  Americans,  by  a  long  shot. 
are  fools  as  concerns  its  empire  in  the  USSR 
Itself,  but  It  will  also  I  am  sure,  be  a  perma- 
nent answer  to  you  and  other  segments  of 
Moscow's-lnduced  breed  of  Pavlovlan  dogs  in 
our  country 

'Having  had  long  experience  with  your 
letter-cutting  and  umittlng  techniques  be- 
cause of  want  of  space'  and  other  convenient 
rationalisations — In  Itself  scarcely  a  symbol 
of  Journalistic  honesty— I  offer  here  a  simple, 
formal  challenge  which  I  raised  publicly  on 
July  15  at  the  Captive  Nations  Conference 
in  the  Mayflower  Hotel  It  is  a  challenge  for 
you  to  receive  some  elementary  education  on 
Soviet-Russian  imperio-colonialism  Simply, 
I  challenge  you  to  arrange  a  discussion  meet- 
ing In  the  Poifi  auditorium,  which  would 
bring  vou  face-to-face  with  living  victims  of 
Soviet-Russian  imperlo-colonialism  from 
Idel-Ural.  Turkestan.  White  Ruthenla.  and 
Cossackia 

'It  doesn't  require  much  courage  to  shield 
one's  Ignorance  behind  an  editorial  pen  and 
continue  to  misinform  your  readers  about 
the  true  nature  o!  the  USSR   Let  us  see  how 
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courageous  you  are  in  meeting  these  people 
whom  you  think  are  ghosts  without  a  na- 
tional background  of  independence  strug- 
gle- before  the  audience  of  the  Povf'.s  per- 
sonnel who.  in  this  setting,  would  have  ih.' 
..pportunlty  to  gauge  the  level  of  their  edi- 
tors' understanding  of  this  vital  problem 
Here,  too,  I  um  confident  that  (lUlte  a  num- 
ber of  our  citizens  will  be  interested  in  your 
response  to  this  challenge 

Lev  E    Dobriansky. 
Professor,      Georgetown      Uniiersity. 

Chairman    \ational  CaptU^  Nations 

Committee." 

AN    EDirORIAI.    OF    U'.NORANCt 

Compirlr.g    the    I:iestia    article    .ind    tlK 
Post  editorial,  the  reader  by  now  Is  doubtle.s- 
impressed  bv  their  similarities  in  tone   char- 
acter, and  content    The  Post  editorial  might 
well  have  been  written  m  Moscow  except  thi! 
the  motivations  of  the  Kussl.in  totalitarian 
would     be     one     of     circumspect     distortion 
rather  than  blind  ignorance    The  editorul  ;> 
indeed,  one  of  ignorance    .A  highly  reputable 
organ    run    by    .Americans    >>{    .Armenian    an- 
cestry, which  was  not  given  a  hearing  by  the 
Pouts  editors,  goes  a  bit  further  by  saving 
The    offending    editorial    Is    really    not    an 
edltorl.il:    It   is   a   cartoon   in    the   worst  pos- 
sible   taste    calculated    to    destroy    an    Issue 
by    the    application    of    the    tjreat    American 
bellv-laugh      -'   It   is    also    an    insult    to   our 
legislators  for.  as  Haxrrn:k  ."States  further,  the 
editorial    "has    caricatured    not    only    their 
motivation    in    expressing    their    warm    >up- 
port  of   the   common    cause    of    the   Captive 
Nations  of  the  Soviet,  but  has  in  effect  cava- 
lierly   scorned    the    sacred    asplr.ttlons    to    be 
free    i  a.s    The    IVasAi I'lpton    Po^-t    Is    Ireet    of 
119.000,000    non-Russians    who.    today.    In    a 
1  lassie    .syndrome    '<l   i oioiiiallsm.    are   domi- 
nated  by  a  minority  of  96.000.000.   the  Rus- 
sians of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Now.  point  by  point,  let's  examine  this  edi- 
'orUl  cartoon  First,  brushing  aside  its  silly 
.-arcasms  .ind  belly-laughs,  we  meet  at  the 
liU'-set  a  deftnltlve  at:itement  that  Idel-Ural. 
Turkest.in.  White  Ruthenia.  and  'eood  old 
Cossackia"  are  pseudo-states  which  really 
shouldn't  be  listed  in  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  Mind  you.  this  Is  the  last 
word  of  precise  knowledge  from  literary  artl- 
.sans  who  know  there  are  no  such  animals  in 
the  human  kingdom  .is  '  the  wicked  Com- 
munuts."  This  first  argument  alone  reveals 
how  pathetically  ignorant  the  editors  are 
Historically,  each  of  these  national  entitles 
staked  out  an  independent  state  In  the  1917- 
23  period.  This  isn't  the  place  to  le.ich  them 
history,  but  If  they  would  move  their  lazy 
minds,  a  quick  reading  of  Idel-Ural  and  its 
revolution  In  1917  would  show  the  wTiters 
how  foolish  they  really  are.^  Analytically. 
they  also  don't  make  sense.  White  Ruthenia 
Is  Byelorussia,  a  Republic-state  in  the  USSR 
rhep.  even  if  all  four  had  never  attained  to 
statehood,  they  possess  more  national  sub- 
stance than  can  be  found  in  most  states  ot 
.Africa:  and  the  Resolution  talks  about  cap- 
tive nations,  not  states  The  vital  distinction 
between  nation  .ind  state  is  oblvously  too 
heavy  lor  our  omniscient  editors 

Regarding  these  national  entitles,  the  views 
expressed  by  the  many  who  sent  their  letter^ 
to  the  Pasts  editors,  only  to  have  them 
liberally  suppressed  from  publication,  make 
for  some  ciioice  reading.  One.  for  example, 
after  having  cited  the  population  of  each  of 
these  entitles,  states.  "In  1918.  they  were  all 
proclaimed  independent  National  Republics 
and  V  ere  on  the  road  to  rebuilding  their 
coun tries  before  being  brutally  destroyed  by 
Russia  in  the  name  of  "world  Communism." 
A  young  scliolar  at  Columbia  LTnlversity.  who 
haj  written  Marxism  arid  Eristentialtsvi.  pub- 
lisiied  by  Doubleday.  strikes  a  ix>lnt  in  his 
suppressed  letter:  Before  becoming  comic 
about  Idel-Ural  and  Turkestan,  it  would  be 
wUe  to  remember  that  no  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago  America  was  a  liny,  back- 


.rrt  nation  whose  struggle  for  national  In- 
!^nrience  evoked  a  sarcastic  smile  on  the 
?:!^scf  he  sophisticates'  of  B-italn  and 
E^^'pe  '   Need  more  be  said  about  the  Post  s 

■■"'£""'" the  Childish,  personal  slur   the 
,e.r/imt  made  in  ..e  f^;^-^^-^ZtZ 

^re^^ln  "a  surge^o    Sstert'al  anU-oomm^ 
'TrT^'    This    iiuerpretkuon   is    far   removed 

-ij^^n^s;^?:^^^^^^^ 
^^fH^;:rS^-s'^;ss^^ 

-[   fkrteTa;  ^eTrnt  InT  eve^n 

"fee  m  n   -^e^^  i^  '^  '^'^  ''^'  °'  misplaced 
f    terla    AS  Hairenifc  accurately  points  out, 
rWtePost  apparently  is  unaware  that  eliw^e 
•  '^  the  Soviet  Government  has  directed  an 
,  i'nsfv^  worldwide  P-Paganda  effort  against 
..-P  Captive  NaUons  cause,  for  there  is  no 
.:,  ibt Tn  tne  least  that  the  AchlUes  heel  of 
^.e    soviet    IS    its    captive    world-and    the 
K-emUn  knows  this."  ••  Offering  a  concise  hls^ 
^H^al  background  on  Russian  Imperialism 
;  .m    the    davs    of    Muscovy,    another    sup- 
.V'eTsedlette/ stresses  that  "the  idea  of  the 
Veek  has  transcended  our  own  leaders  and 
nrornlses    to    .waken    countless   other    indl- 
Tals  and  nations  to  the  hlstorlca    char- 
acter of  Russian  imperlo-colonlallsm.'  - 

The  Posts  third  point  is  clear  y  an  argu- 
ment of  desperation,  which  it  attempted  to 
use  during  'the  Shevchenko  affair"    n  1963- 
e4Bec^a  use  of  the  resolution,   it  holds  that 
P>ost    Americans  who  come  from  now-Com- 
mnnist  lands  "are  insulted  by  being  treated 
'1  "    phena  ed    citizens."    This    supposedly 
irll lant   argument    ignores   completely    the 
exBcnences  these  citizens  have  to  offer  for 
our  beneht  and  security,  the  heavy  partlcl- 
^a  ion   uf   native   Americans  In   the  ^^--^ 
week   .md  the  mythical  nature  of  the  argu- 
nrnt'    t^eU    -As  cme   letter   pointedly   suites 
Yearl    c^servances  Indicate  that  Americans 
from  all  walks  of  life  participate  1^  observ- 
ances and  express  their  support  of  the  tra- 
d  uonal  Xniencan  principles  for  freedom  and 
indeuendence    of    nations.""   It   then   drives 
omc  "he    additional    observation.    "During 
ne  last  Israel-Arab  conflict,  .Anieri^an  Jew 
supported  Israel  100'    .  I  have  not  seen  any 
thing  that  stated  or  even  implied^^***'?^^ 
ve  e    hyphenated'   citizens.   American   Wsh 
.ctivelv'supported  Ireland's  struggle  for  in- 
deDendence    without  being   accused   of  hy- 
phenated' citizenship  or  'old-country  ethn  c 
!    ckbltmg  •  "  Evidently,  the  Post  reserves  IW 
r"^ument   only    for   those   who   oppose   the 
iUissian  colonialists. 

Another  .suppressed  letter  dwells  on  this 

^.me    point    m    this    vein:    "Only   the   Posr 

rmid    conrire    up    a     hyphenated    citizen.' 

BCmm  ^FrLkl^n.    one    of    this    country^ 

•  nuidlng   fathers.   Is  credited  with  the  view 

It      none  ashamed  of  his  forebears  could 

,ad  little  to  our  country.  This  wou  d  cer- 

.ani  •  discredit  hyphenated  citizenship    not 

mention  the  editor's  mythical  non-ethnlo 

.  ig  nl"  ■•  The  classic  Coolldge  statement  on 

iinnllgrants     and     Americanism     could     be 

thrown  in  for  added  measure. 

Going  from  the  absurd  to  the  ridiculous, 
the  P05f  now  Charges  •ethnic  discrimina- 
tion"  in  the  resolution  because  ^^f^l^'^J^^^ 
mentioned  and.  with  baseless  reference  to 
the  writer.  "Ukrainian  nationalism  is  noth 

g  Tf  not  anti-Russian."  The  conqueror  of 
other  nations  is  scarcely  qualified  for  such 
listing,  no  more  than  a  circle  is  a  square^ 
Mso    to  be  antl-Russlan  imperlo-colonlallst 
does  not  mean  being  antl-Russlan  as  con- 
cerns the  Russian  people  at  large,  ''ho  have 
been  captive  in  another  sense  for  literally 
500  years    namely  to  barbaric  Russian  inst  - 
tutions  of  tyranny,  genocide,  and  Imperla  - 
ism.  As  another  suppressed  statement  puts 
I'    •The  Post,  consciously  or  not.  upholds  the 
foundaUon  of  the  Russian  empire,  with  all 
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its  ugly  and  inhuman  features,  including 
Lntl-SeLltlsm.  No  wonder  that  in  past  years 
The  Ss  policy  on  the  captive  nations  w^ 
nraised  bv  the  communist  press  withiri  the 
l^viet  union"-  Hairenik  again  sums  It  up 
^60^  humor,  "Let  us  here  draw  a  smile^ 
Tol^Russla  as  a  Captive  NaUon  would  be 
7^  ilave  uswd  England  with  India.  Uganda, 
Kenya  et^.^  among  the  territories  of  the 
BrtUsh  Empire  which  were  candidates  for 
decolonlallzatlon!"-'  „  ^    .„   no 

in   essence,   Ukrainian   nationalism   Is   no 
dlffwent    from    American    nationalism    and 
scorM  of  others  that  brought  independence 
f  rom  af  orelgn.  imperialist  power  and  for  the 
self-determination  of  people.  One  of  the  sup 
nressed  letters  puts   this   cogently.     In  the 
davrwhen  more  African  peoples  have  won 
Jhllr    mdependence.    to    deny    the    nght   W 
freedom  for  Ukraine.  Armenia  ...  is  a  con 
toldlctTon  to  the  concept  of  universal  free- 
dom and  justice  Which   IS  talked  about  so 
V,   i„   th»  free  world  nowadavs.     -  what 
Te^^er  is  unawar/of  Is  the  fact  that  the 
post    operates    on    a    double    politico-moral 

""ThrPosfs   further   contenUon   that   this 
writLr  "has  prepared  an  insidious  rebuttal 
^  the  downgrading  of  the  Week  and    attrt- 
butng   cXfsm   t!   foreign   manipulation' 
caia  be  disposed  of  briefly.  It  Is  a  hgment  of 
their  own  imagination.  However.  -«  tl.e  rec- 
ord well  shows.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
how^he  Red  totalitarlans,  the  Kennans.  The 
^IZ  and  a  few  others  have  shared  th.  same 
oblecttve    And,  finally.  Its  adulation  of  the 
SSent-s   omission   of    the   countries   spe- 
Sd  in  the  resolution  and  his  ostensible  re- 
gion of  the  resolution's  tenet  that  '  Com- 
^munlst  imperialism  makes  \"^%^'\f'^,'^ 
idea  of  peaceful  coexistence     is  .aso  largely 
inflated.   From   Elsenhower   to   the   present 
dentlcal  omissions  have  been  ™f  e  c^',^«^ 
because  of  a  fear  of  irritating  the  Bear  .>nd 
not  knowing  how  to  ■-Ple-ent  the  reso  u 
tion.  AS  for  the  second  item,  it  vould  be  -ib 
sorblng.  to  say  the  least,  to  see  ^he  President 
openly  support  The  Posts  statement  at  .ace 

''It  mav  astound  the  editors  to  learn  that 
we   tr  are  Tor  a  genuine  "peaceful  coexist- 
Tnce  "  not  the  present  Russian  ersatz  type 
and   for   openings   to   East-West   peace   and 
stobllitv    but  based  on  principle,  truth,  and 
SaS  freedom,  not  hhnd  and  obscunin  - 
1st  impulses.  AS  a  suppressed  let  er  ^taws    t^ 
•We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  such  .  n 
exploration  should  be  on  the  account  of    he 
cStive  nations  In  tightening  their  captnlty 
but  rather  m  supporting  their  "f  ^  to  free- 
rinm   and  self-determlnation."  •    As  another 
stressed    one    views    It,     -Peaceful    coex- 
istence may  be  a  tempting  policy--butif 

"^^"furro  war"'  '"-■•  ^"-  "  '"-"P- 
pre'Jsed  one  put^- it.-  ■'The  National  Captive 
Nations  committee  is  m  the  forefront  oj  a 
people-to-people  program  f°^ .  f^^^.J'fo'J 
stablUtv— much  more  so  than  the  Post— lor 
NCTC  dar«  to  mention  the  forgotten  pec 
Dies— those  In  the  USSR!"'^ 

The  reader  has  noticed  my  challenge  to  the 
edito^  of  the  Post.  conUiined  m  my  sup- 
SS  letter  of  July  17.  1967.  "I  chaUenge 
you  "  it  read,  "to  arr:inge  a  discussion  meet- 
ng'in  the  Posfs  auditorium,  which  would 
brfng  vou  face-to- face  with  llv-ing  victims  of 
soviet^  Russian  imperio-colonialism  from 
Idel-Ural  Turkestan.  White  Ruthenia.  and 
cossackia  Let  us  see  how  courageous  you 

are  n  meeting  these  peopl^whoni  you  think 
arlghosts  Without  a  national  background  of 
inde%ndence  struggl^before  the  audience 
of  the  Posts  personnel  who,  in  this  seating 
woum  have  the  opportunity  to  gauge  the  leve 
of  their  editors'  understanding  of  this  vital 
problem."  * 

THB  OUTSTANDING  CHALLENGE 

In  view  of  the  Posfs  editorial,  this,  you 
will  agree.  Is  a  most  reasonable  challenge.  To 


this  dav.  there  hasn't  been  a  whimper  from 
the  Srs  concerning  it  Just  stony  silence. 
Mea^hlle.  able  representatives  of  these  na- 
Uonal  entitles  have  stood  ready  t^  engage  in 
luc^ia  constructive  discussion.  Their  coun- 
terparts in  the  soviet  Union  may  he  muted 
hJ  RAiLlan  tyranny,  but  here  no  one  will 
m\.tf  them,  least  of  all  the  Posts  editors. 
The  challenge  Is  outstanding.  ,  .  ^o 

The  doubfe  standard  of  the  Post  should  be 
r^rotnlzed    by    all     When,    for    example,    .ts 
^■iX  sharpl\.  criticize  the  Oreek  -I-t^lor 
curbing  free  speech  and  assert   That  is  hardly 
the  behavior  of  a  government  prepared  to  let 
"s   opposition    speak."    the   integrity   of   ite 
words^can  be  properly  weighed  on  the  scale 
of  its  own  policy  and  behavior.'-  So,  too,  cap- 
m-  Von-Russlans  In  the  USSR  speak  out  a^t 
times  and  are  arrested  and  conhned  to  forced 
iZr   and  Americans  who  keep  abreast  of  a  I 
thU    also  speak  out  in  criticism  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's mept  policy  toward  the  LSSR^By 
M  means,  let  the  opposition  -^Pe'^'^^btn  every 
where  and  not  just  those  areas  determined 
bv  double-standard  judgments.  In  behalf  of 
upposltion    .-peech.    I    repe.U,    the    cnallenge 
still  remains  outstanding. 
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AMERICANS  MUST  BECOME  AWARE 
OP  THE  ISSUES 


HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALiro«NiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RJEPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  I,  1968 

Mr  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  mclude  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  a  Czech  pohiical  refugee  The  letter 
clearly  points  up  the  unportance  of  the 
forthcomuiK  November  election  and  the 
need  for  every  American  to  tjecome 
aware  of  the  Issues,  as  follows 

JvLY  29    1968 

Dc.*R  Representative  Utt  With  a,  deep  In- 
t«reet.  I  see  the  ^-omli.g  PreBlclentlal  elecUon 
in  the  L'nlU-ct  .States,  and  I  Know  Ihat  the 
citizens  ciiid  the  pnlltlrUns  of  West  European 
ciunlrlee  expe«-i  with  hopes  .tnd  rears  the 
decision  which  will  he  inade  in  November  by 
the  people  ot  the  arst  md  greatest  Lxiuntry 
or  the  w>rld  Like  the  people  In  the  LTnlted 
Statee..  we  over  here  have  our  opinions  itnd 
o«fnpar»  them  with  those  '>f  .\nierlcan  pf-li- 
tlclan*  and  Journalists 

On  June  27  19«8  Mr  James  Reston 
warned  ;n  the  IntfrnaCvna!  Herald  Tribune 
(the  European  edition  or  the  Sew  Vorte 
Times  I.  the  Republicans  not  to  nominate 
Richard  M  Nlxon  .la  their  PreeldenUal  candi- 
date because  this  -.vould  orlng  the  Vietnam 
W.u-  to  a  sU)p  and  thus  help  the  Democrats 
to  win  once  more  the  Presidency  He  wrote: 
■The  nomination  of  Nlxon  c^ould  help  itTlng 
about  .1  cease-dre  in  Vietnam  but  for  an  odd 
reason.  There  is  no  man  in  American  political 
life  the  RussUins  distrust  more  than  Nlxon 
If  he  'vere  nominated,  it  !s  oertalnly  not  be- 
yond the  realm  of  pt)S6ibilltv  that  they  would 
really  use  all  of  their  inHuence  ^n  North 
Vietnam  to  brini?  ibout  a  "ease-tire  before 
the  election  But  that  would  merely  enable 
the  Democrats  "o  go  to  *he  txjlls  sayinj?  the 
flghUng  wu  over,  and  thus  enhance  their 
chances  >i  keeping  the  Republlcana  out  of 
power  for  .mother  four  years." 

I  agree  with  Mr  Reston  that  the  nomina- 
tion 'f  Mr  N'lxon  in  .-.use  lie  also  has  a  run- 
ning mate  )f  .Tls  >wn  persuasion  i  will  bring 
about  tn  armistice  in  Vietnam,  bringing 
thus  the  aimlea*  .wid  barbaric  laillng  of 
Americans  and  the  Vietnamese  to  an  end  I 
cannot,  however,  share  'he  logic  :>f  Mr. 
Reaton.  What  he.  indeed,  should  have  cor- 
rectly said  Is  the  following  The  Soviets  dis- 
trust Mr  Nlxon  because  he  cannot  be  fooled 
by  them  They  ire  going  to  make  a  cease-nre 
in  Vietnam  m  >rder  to  prevent  hLs  election, 
and  they  are  going  to  indertake.  I  feel  sure, 
before  the  "lection,  some  more  additional 
Peace".  friendship'  •cooperation".  '  dis- 
.irrnament ".  actions  in  order  to  prevent  his 
election.  These  actions  will  probably  be  the 
release  of  the  PUEBLO,  the  retreat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Chechoslovakia,  some  phony 
and  luicon  trolled  dls.irmament  actions 
rocket  dlsarmamente,  etc  i  following  the 
nonprollferatlon  treaty,  visits,  etc. 

It  must  be  clearly  -tated  that  the  mere 
candidacy  of  Mr  Nlxon  will  force  the  Com- 
munists to  these  retreats  and  concessions. 
The  'ease-tire  m  Vietnam,  however,  wli;  re- 
main phoney  and  will  be  followed  by  a  peace 
which  will  mean  the  communizatlon  of  the 
entire  Vietnam,  and  all  other  peace  actions 
will  turn  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World,  m  case  the  Com- 
munists reach  by  them  their  principal  ob- 
jective, namely  the  prevention  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr  Nlxon.  and  If  they  enable  by 
th«m  the  election  of  a  man  whom  they,  in 
the  words  of  Mr  Reston.  -an  'ruit  That  this 
view  Is  not  a  mere  phantasy  shows  the 
phoney  Communist  "retreat"  In  Ciiba  in 
19«2.  Just  before  the  elections  By  this  re- 
treat" the  Coauxkurtlsta  did  hurt  Mr  Nlxon 
In  his  bid  for  the  GhDvernorshlp  of  Califor- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nia     Today,    however.    Oommunlam    Is    more 
flrmly  entrenched   In  Cuba  than  before 

It  would  be  certainly  ideal  for  the  Com- 
munists to  have  m  the  United  Statea  a  Presi- 
dent whom  they  can  trust  Such  a  President 
would  seek  ctxjperatlon  with  them,  would 
give  them  economic  aid.  would  conclude  with 
them  pacts  and  treaties  at  the  coet  of  Amer- 
ican allies,  while  tolerating  aggression  In 
Vietnam  ,aid  elsewhere  Such  a  man  could 
have  rightly  a  deserved  trust  of  Communists. 

In  Mr  Restons  article,  we  can  Hnd  also 
the  explanation  why  the  Communists  Insti- 
gated, m  the  past  years  the  p<x)r  In  America 
to  revolts,  riots,  looting  and  burning  The 
poor  m  the  Communist  calculation,  should 
put  more  and  more  demands  rfietlng  much 
money  This  would  force  America  to  reduce 
her  military  security  and  to  strive  for  a 
detente  with  Moscow  at  the  conditions  given 
by  Moecow  Mr  Reeton  states  quite  clearly: 
If  the  job  of  the  next  President  of  the 
UtUted  States  Is  to  get  {n-ace,  and  ttnd  the 
momentous  sums  of  money  needed  to  deal 
with  the  menace  of  the  poor  at  home  and 
.ibroad.  this  Is  likely  to  be  done  only  by  a 
substantial  reduction  In  military  expendi- 
tures, which  In  turn  depends  on  greatly  Im- 
proved relations  •with   the  Soviet  Union  " 

In  a  second  article,  on  July  15  1968.  In 
the  same  newspaper.  Mr.  Reston  com.jares 
two  candidates.  Mr  Nlxon  and  Mr  Hum- 
phrey He  writes  Nlxon  U  still  talking  as  If 
.\lger  Hiss  and  Nlklta  Khrushchev  were 
hovisehold  words,  and  emphasizing  what  he 
calls  'the  fundamental  fact  of  contlnumtt 
confrontation  between  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  Western  resistance  '  Nixon's  tend- 
ency is  to  ,issume  the  worst  about  Commu- 
nist ambitions,  to  give  top  priority  to  mll'.- 
tary  security,  to  concentrate  on  .\sla  He  is 
not  against  reconcUlatlon",  but  the  raain 
thrust  of  his  mind  Is  on  'confrontation'  and 
containment  ' 

•  Humphrey's  tendency  In  all  relations — 
humar  relations,  political  relations,  and  for- 
eign relations  is  to  assume  the  best  la  other 
people  His  top  priority  in  the  world,  as  he 
>ees  It  now.  Is  social  reconstruction.  He 
thinks  tirst  not  about  the  Cold  War  Nixon's 
priority — but  about  what  he  regards  as  the 
new  Class  War  In  the  world  between  the  rich 
people  and  the  poor  people  within  our  own 
•ountry.  and  the  rich  nations  and  the  pcxjr 
nations  elsewhere  " 

Now.  I  believe  that  that  man  would  best 
save  the  money  needed  for  the  poor  people, 
whose  mere  candld.icy  would  stop  the  Viet- 
nam war  I  He  would,  by  the  way,  also  save 
the  lives  of  .Americans  and  Vietnamese,  both 
poor  and  rich  i  This  man.  In  Mr  Reston 's 
')wn  words,  is  KJchard  Nlxon 

I  This  year,  the  Communist  agents  obvi- 
ously do  not  encourage  and  Instigate  the 
riots,  because  this  is  an  election  year  and 
the  riots  do  hurt  only  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Nlxon  I 

Mr  Nlxon.  with  his  plan  for  the  Negro 
economic  power,  supporting  the  most  able 
and  active  Negro  elements  to  build  up  their 
own  business  enterprises,  would,  of  course, 
ilso  stop  a  blind  squandering  of  money, 
would  give  the  Negro  problem  the  only  pos- 
sible reasonable  solution  and  would  give  the 
Negro  people  a  real  dignity 

Leading  politicians  of  the  United  States 
have  voiced  their  opinions  that  world  con- 
ditions have  changed  and  demand  new  pri- 
orities in  .American  p>ollcy.  They  demand 
a  shift  from  policies  of  confrontation  and 
containment  to  policies  of  reconciliation  and 
peaceful  engagement  "The  most  lmp>ortant 
area  of  reconciliation— and  the  top  priority 
for  .American  foreign  policy  in  the  next  dec- 
ade— is  that  of  Eaat-West  relations.  This  par- 
ticularly includes  relations  among  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Western 
Europe  and  Eastern  Europe  "  i  International 
Herald  Tribune,  July  15,  1968  )  Or  we  read 
the  central  goal  of  the  United  States  should 
be  the  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  International  Herald  Tribune.  July  27-28, 
1968.  page  3.) 
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Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  world  condUli'i:>i 
have  changed,  that  CommunLsm  has  chani'p<l 
Just  becau.se  there  will  be — caused  by  M- 
Nlxon^s  candidacy,  and  remaining  phoney  ::i 
case  Mr  Nlxon  Is  not  elected  the  l^eslden- 
some  pre-election  Communist  peace  mo\  i- 
in   order   to  influence   the  USA 

Let  u.s  take  the  example  of  CzechoslovaK  , 

The  only  changes  are  some  more  persi'i:  o 
freedoms—  ridiculous  for  those  who  kn^  ■* 
what  a  real  freedom  Is — for  the  Communist 
subjects  In  Czechoslovakia  In  return  •  >■ 
Communists  will  demand  Western  i  Amen.-  :; 
West  Germans,  etc  \  economic  and  finaiv  . 
help  for  the  ruined  Czechoslovak  ecotion 
"They  also  believe  that  they  can  prove  to  •  *■ 
world  that  the  population  stands  behir-  i 
them,  behind  Communism  And  .Soviet  H\  - 
sla.  on  the  other  hand,  can  play  again  U'-e 
In  Cuba  In  1962.  the  'retreating"  peace-lo\- 
Ing  Communist  power,  giving  thus  anot!  cr 
confrlbuilin  to  the  pre-election  peace  nio\.. 

This  Is  u.s  I  being  a  C-/ech  jKiUtlcal  refupee 
from  Ctiinnumlsm   in  Czechoslovakia,  see  ." 

(By  the  way,  nothing  new  happened  iri 
Czechoslovakia  v^hen  Dubcek  wa"!  exchantred 
for  Novotnv  This  has  happened  tn  all  coun- 
tries ruled  by  Communist  apparatuses  since 
ever:  the  front-men.  discredited  by  failure* 
are  exchanged,  but  the  party  apparatus  keeps 
Itself  in  power  ) 

Let  me  be  clear  on  one  point  There  could 
he.  i,f  course,  a  development  towards  a  ronl 
Uberall/.atlon  and  democrati/.atlon.  towar 
real  freedom  towards  real  dlsarinanie: 
towards  real  peace,  but  only  In  case  the  Con'- 
munista  know  that  there  Is  a  man  I'resldeni 
of  the  United  .states  whom  they  must  "dh- 
trust"  of  whom  they.  In  other  "words,  knou 
that  they  cannot  outwit  and  outcbeat  hlni 
and  his  people 

Obviously  Mr  Nlxon,  whom  the  Commu- 
nists "distrust"  and  whose  mere  candldacv 
will  stop  the  Vietnam  War.  will  be  the  Ideal 
man  to  get  a  true  real  detent  with  Mos- 
cow, a  true  disarmament  and  peace,  muc.i 
more  than  anv  other  man  whom  the  Reds 
would  trust,  after  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  whom  they  would  not  need  stoppliif 
the  Vietnam  War.  and  whom  they  would  ust 
for  further  extortions  of  the  Vietnam  typt 
and  for  getting  economic  support  lor  C(jni- 
munist  countries  and  for  the  continue'! 
Communist  aggression  ( "which  they  couh; 
carry  out  sometimes  openly,  sometime; 
secretely.  !ust  as  they  would  wish) 

But  there  Is  also  the  question  of  American 
allies 

The  American  uncritical  cooperation  wit:; 
Communist  Russia  and  other  Communls-t 
countries  would  mean  the  lull  disruption  i  • 
American  alliances  i  thus  again  causing  mor'' 
.American  expenditures,  for  America  wouh. 
have  U)  pay  everything  herself)  The  coun- 
tries of  the  Free  World  would  partly  seeK 
their  own  cooperation"  with  Communl.--" 
countries,  partly  and  mainly  carry  i>ut  their 
own  policies  protecting  them  against  com- 
munizatlon. The  example  of  this  Is  today  .- 
France  "These  countries  will  simply — nobcxiv 
knows  with  what  result —refuse  to  become 
voluntary  victims  of  Communism  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  how  wonderful  It  would 
be  If  .America,  after  the  November  election. 
had  a  President  who  would  have  the  "dis- 
trust'  of  the  Sovlet.s  and  the  Communlsu 
but  the  trust  of  countries  of  the  Free  World' 

Oeorge  Brada 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  FARM  TAX 
LOSS  PROVISION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NAL REVENUE  CODE 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1968 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  designed  to  Improve 
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the  competitive  position  of  the  real  farm- 
er  in   America.    Agriculture    In    recent 
vears  has  become  the  most  controlled 
sector  of  the  American  economy  and  has 
:  ^verely  suffered  as  a  consequence.  There 
;re  many  areas  in  which  we  should  move 
10  restore  the  competiUve  position  of  the 
armer.  The  administration's  regressive 
-ade  policies  with  respect  to  agriculture 
Illustrated  by  the  recent  Intemational 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  which  in  ef- 
:cct  taxes  U.S.  farmers  wishing  to  sell 
wheat  for  export  and  therefore  drastical- 
Iv   reduce   their   income— see   Congres- 
loNAi.    RECORD,    page    23790.    July    26. 
1968-the    parity    ratio    in    agriculture 
which  is  now  the  lowest  since  1931;  and 
the  inU?rest  rates,  which  are  the  highest 
since    the    Civil   War.    reflectmg    added 
costs   to   many   farm   items;    increased 
jaxes^Federal,  State,  and  local;  are  only 
a  lew  areas  demanding  improvement. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  to 
correct  a  problem  which  has  long  been  of 
concern  to  me  and  is  an  implementation 
oi  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Jomt  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  namely,  to  "update 
I  ic  income  tax  laws  to  protect  the  com- 
mercial farmer  against  the  unfair  com- 
.ctition  which  results  when  those  whose 
nmcipal  occupation  is  not  farming  pur- 
nase  farms,  and  then  write  off  the  losses 
n  their  tax  bills"- 1968  Joint  Econoniic 
Report,  Senate  Report  No.  1016.  page  105. 
.\    recurring    phenomenon    across    the 
o.unlrv  is  the  purchase  of  farm  ProPe^y 
i.v  business  and  professional  people  and 
corporations  whose  principal  business  is 
other  than  farming.  The  motivation  be- 
i.ind  these  purchases  is  generally  two- 
fold: relaxation  and  enjoyment,  and  to 
,,ike  advantage  of  the  tax  provisions  rela- 
,i\^  to  business  losses.  The  first  mot^^^" 
tion  is  perfectly  proper  in  itself  and  by 
this  bill  I  do  not  intend  to  curtail  any- 
one snght  to  buy  and  use  his  land  for 
,,nv  legitimate  purposes.  However,  the 
utilization  of  the  farm  loss  Provls\Of^,f 
'  le  Internal  Revenue  Code  leads  to  dls- 
iortions  in  the  agricultural  economy  and 
unintended  tax  benefits  which  it  is  my 
;  urpose  to  correct  by  this  legislation. 

The  tax  laws  are  distorted  when  used 
by  -hobby  farmers"— as  they  are  often 
called— because  the  methods  of  account- 
ing allowed  to  be  used  by  real  farmers 
iie  different  than  those  reqmred  by  the 
I-uernal  Revenue  Service  for  most  other 
businesses.    There    are    two    principal 
methods  of  accounting  used  for  report- 
"mg  business  income  for  tax  purposes: 
the   "cash   method"   and   the   "accrual 
method"    In   general,   those   businesses 
■.vhich  do  not  involve  the  production  or 
lie  of  merchandise  may  use  the  cash 
method.   Under   it,   income   is   reported 
•'  hen  received  in  cash  or  its  equivalent, 
..nd  expenses  are  deducted  when  paid  in 
cash  or  its  equivalent. 

Where  the  production  or  sale  of  mer- 
chandise is  a  significant  factor,  income 
can  be  properly  reflected  only  in  the  costs 
f  the  merchandise  are  deducted  m  the 
accounting  period  in  which  the  income 
from  its  sale  are  realized.  This  is  called 
the  "accrual  method"  of  accounting, 
and  is  accomplished  by  recording  costs 
when  incurred  and  sales  when  made,  and 
including  In  inventory  those  costs  attrlD- 
utable  to  unsold  goods  on  hand  at  the  end 


of  the  year.  Deduction  of  the  costs  in- 
cluded in  inventory  must  be  deferred 
until  the  goods  to  which  they  relate 
are  sold  and  is  not  permitted  when  the 
costs  are  incurred.  Thus,  under  the  ac- 
crual method,  income  from  t-ale.s  of  in- 
ventory and  the  costs  of  producing  or 
purchasing  such  inventory  are  matched 
in  the  same  accounting  period  thereby 
properly  reflecting  income. 

Because   of   the   complexities   of   the 
bookkeeping  chores  associated  wiln  in- 
ventories  and   accrual   accounting,   the 
Internal   Revenue   Service   has   histori- 
cally permitted  ordinary  farmers  to  use 
the  cash  accounting  method,  even  though 
this  has  resulted  in  an  inaccurate  i  etttc- 
tion  of   their   annual   income   m   many 
cases  since  expenditures  are  deducted  in 
the  year  incurred,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  income  produced  by  these  expendi- 
tures may  not  be  reported  until  a  .suc- 
ceeding year.  ^  r    , 
For  the  ordinary  family  farm,  I  feel 
that  these  deviations  from  standard  ac- 
counting practices  are  quite  reasonable. 
However,   for  the  high-income  bracket 
"hobby   farmer"   or   corporate   fanning 
operation,  they  are  not.  Whe.^  a  high  tax 
bracket  'hobby  farmer'  elects  to  use  the 
special  farm  accounting  iniles.  many  ot 
these  taxpayers  show  fai-m  losses  which 
are  not  true  economic  losses.  They  can 
instead  be  characterized  as  artificial  tax 
losses.  These  tax  losses  can  then  be  de- 
ducted   from    other    nonfarm    income 
which  often  results  in  large  tax  savings. 
Furthermore,  these  artificial  tax  losses 
from    limited    farming    operations    are 
often  in  reality  capital  costs  of  inven- 
tory costs.  They  often  more  accurately 
represent  an  investment  in  fann  assets 
rather  than  amounts  actually  lost  in  the 
business.   This   investment   quite    often 
will  be  sold  and  taxed   at  the  capital 
gains  rate.  Therefore,  hobby  farms  pre- 
sent a  situation  where  deductions  are 
set  off  against  ordinary  income  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  taxes  paid  while  the 
taxpayer  holds  the  farm,  while  the  sale 
price  of  the  farm  is  taxed  at  a  capital 
gains  rates. 

The   typical    situation   is   the   hobby 
farmer  who  raises  cattle,  develops  citrus 
groves,  fruit  orchards,  and  other  similar 
ventures  which  involve  assets  which  re- 
quire several  years  to  mature.  The  de- 
velopment  costs    are    deducted    in    the 
years  before  the  asset  matui-es  as  ex- 
penses. After  the  asset  matures,  the  en- 
tire lot  is  sold,  and  taxed  not  at  ordinary 
income  rates,  but  at  capital  gains  rates. 
This  is  an  unfair  distortion  of  our  tax 
laws  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  rectify. 
It  is  also  a  distorition  of   the  farm 
economy  and  punishes  the  fanner  who 
has  to  rely  on  his  yearly  income  from 
his  farm  to  support  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily    This    occurs    because    the    hobby 
farmer    who    competes    with    the    real 
farmer    in    the   marketplace   need    not 
make  a  proflt^ii^deed  a  profit  to  the 
hobby  farmer  may  be  unnecessary  and 
sometimes  even  detrimental. 

The  present  tax  provisions  thus  dis- 
tort the  farm  economy  by  bidding  up 
the  price  of  farmland  to  a  level  far  be- 
yond that  which  would  prevail  in  a  iior- 
mal  farm  economy.  This  is  harmful  t^ 
the  real  farmer  in  the  event  he  may  wish 
to  expand  his  operations  and  finds  he 
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cannot  do  so  because  of  the  artificially 
high  price  of  the  surrounding  land.  It 
has  its  beneficial  aspects  of  course  only 
in  the  event  that  the  real  farmer  chooses 
to  sell  out  as  he  can  then  realize  a  higher 
price  for  his  land,  but  if  he  sells  out  he 
is  no  longer  a  farmer. 

The  magnitude  of  the  effect  on  tne 
farm  economy  has  not  been  accurately 
measured.  However,  there  are  several 
indications  that  the  distortion  is  signifi- 
cant For  example  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  provided  the  following  sta- 

t  istics  * 

In  1965.  among  Uixpayers  with  les.s  than 
$50  000  of  adjusted  gro.<;s  Income,  the  total 
Uirm  profits  were  J5  1  blUlon  and  toUil  farm 
los.ses  were  SI  7  bUIlon;  about  a  hve  to  two 
ratio  of  profits  and  losses  ^       ,  ^       _„ 

^mong  laxpavers  with  an  adjusted  gross 
income  between  SSOOOO  and  $500,000,  proflta 
and  los.ses  were  in  an  approximate  <^"e  to 
one  ratio.  However,  lunong  uixpayers  witn 
an  adjusted  gross  Income  o^er  $500,000  to  al 
farm  profits  were  $2  nUlUon  and  total  farm 
Uvs.es  were  *14  million,  a  more  than  seven 
u,  one  ratio  in  the  other  '^'"^tlon-that  s. 
loses  to  profits.  iCone.  Rec  .  pp.  21704  21706, 
Julv   17.   li»68  )  ,v,o 

In  Other  words,  the  ricner  one  is  the 
worse  farmer  he  tends  to  be.  and  if  one 
i:i  very  rich,  apparently  he  cannot  farm 
at  all.  I  think  that  can  only  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  distortion  created  by  the  farm 
loss  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  if  left  unchecked,  the  distor- 
tion can  be  expected  to  become  even 
ureater  in  the  future. 


ANALYSIS    uF    THE    BUI 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  of- 
fered as  a  suf-'ge.sted  method  of  dealing 
with  the  problem,  which  I  hope  will  re- 
ceive studv  along  with  some  other  ap- 
proaches which  have  been  and  might  be 
offered  Mv  bill  provides  that  a  taxpayer 
who  claims  to  be  in  the  trade  or  busine.ss 
of  fanning  must  prove   this  fact  by  a 
clear  preponderance  of  the  evndence  if 
an  agent  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice  in   auditing   the   taxpayer's   return 
determines  that  the  taxpayer  is  not  in 
the  busine.ss  of  farmincr  and  the  national 
office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
the  petition  of  the  agent  su.stains  the 
acenfs  determination.  The  presumption 
w-hich  the  bill  creates  that  the  taxpayer 
is  not  in  the  business  of  farming  is  m 
addition  to  the  normal  presumption  of 
correctness  which  attaches  to  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  determination.  The  ef- 
fect of  denying  the  taxpayer's  claim  that 
he  is  in  the  trade  or  business  of  farming 
is  to  deny  him  any  deduction  for  farm 
losses.  . 

Under  the  bill  the  national  office  must 
Pive  the  taxpayer  timely  notice  before 
reviewing  the  agent's  determination.  Its 
review  is  to  include  both  a  comprehensive 
^tudv  of  the  taxpayer's  case  file  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  taxpayer,  at  least  one 
conference  with  him. 

Under  existing  law  the  national  office 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  gener- 
ally does  not  review  questions  of  fact. 
Moreover,  it  reviews  questions  of  law 
only  at  the  request  of  a  taxpayer.  Under 
the  bill  however,  as  I  stated  above,  the 
national  office  review,  which  is  necessary 
to  establish  the  additional  presumption, 
that  a  taxpayer  is  not  engaged  in  farm- 
ing as  a  trade  or  business.  Is  to  take  place 
only   on  the   petition   of   the   auditing 
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atfent  Thus,  unlike  m  the  usual  case, 
under  the  bill  the  agent  has  the  burden 
of  establlshint:  the  correctness  of  his 
determination  so  that  the  sUtutory  pre- 
sumption will  apply. 

The  presumption  which  the  bill  estab- 
lishes does  not  apply  m  the  taxable  year 
in  which  a  taxpayer  acquires  a  farming 
enterprise  or  in  the  succeedlnK  taxable 
year  This  sives  the  taxpayer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  his  actions  to  establish  that 
he  is  farmiHK  as  a  trade  or  business  The 
presumption  under  the  bill  applies  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  taxpayer  iv>  well  as 
a  corporate  taxpayer 

The  bill  applies  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  lieiimnmu  after  the  date  of 
enactment 

The  current  provisions  relating  to 
hobby  farms,  section  270  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  provides  in 
effect  that  no  one  shall  be  considered  a 
le«iHmate  farmer  entitled  to  deduct  farm 
losses  if  he  failed  to  .^how  a  jiroht  in 
his  farrrr  operations  in  the  j)receding 
5  years  This  provision  has  been  inef- 
fective, as  experience  has  .-,ho\vn  the  case 
with  which  a  non-bona-fide  farmer 
could  merely  show  a  .sliKht  profit  lor  one 
of  those  h  years  Consequently,  my  ap- 
proach is  to  deal  with  the  matter  flexibly 
in  each  specific  case  and  to  place  k;reat 
emphasis  upon  the  determination  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  auent  m  the  field  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  tarm  is  operated 
with  the  bona  tide  intent  to  make  a 
profit  The  fact  that  a  loss  appears  is  not 
fatal  to  allowuiK  a  tax  deduction  for  it 
if  the  IRS  a-ent  ascertains  a  ^-ood-falth 
intent  to  farm  for  a  protU  Because  t;reat 
emphasis  .s  placed  on  the  .'udKincnt  of 
the  IRS  agents — who  arc  individual 
human  beiriRS-the  bill  adds  that  the 
agent's  determination  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive without  the  approval  of  the  national 
office  of  the  IRS  :f  the  agent  in  the  field 
should  rule  acainst  the  farmer  in  any 
specific  case  This  procedure  has  its  -prec- 
edent in  the  .u-certainment  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  of  a  t)ona-flde  pen- 
sion plan  tor  tax  purposes 

Other  bills  have  been  introduced  which 
approach  the  i)rnblem  in  a  different  fash- 
ion which  also  merit  close  study.  Senator 
Lee  Metcaif  has  introduced  S.  2613  in 
the  Senate- -C'oM.KE^sioN.AL  Record,  vol- 
■ime  11  J.  part  -i  pat;e  .i0102  My  col- 
league on  the  Joint  Economic  Com.mittee. 
Senator  Jack  Miller,  of  Iowa,  otlered  an 
amendment  to  the  Metcaif  bill,  S  3443 
on  May  7.  1968 — Congressional  Record. 
pai^es  12006-12007  In  Addition,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  expected  to 
offer  Its  suK^ieslions  to  the  Congress  in 
the  near  future  which  m  general  are 
expected  to  take  the  form  of  providing  a 
ceilmg  on  the  amount  of  nonfarm  in- 
come which  could  be  olTset  by  farm  losses 
In  any  one  year.  If  there  were  excesses 
from  farm  losses,  they  could  oe  carried 
forward  or  backward  to  offset  farm  in- 
come, but  no  other  income,  in  other 
years 

The  farm  tax  loss  problem  needs  study 
and  attention  by  the  Congress  It  rep- 
resents a  loophole  in  our  tax  laws  which 
IS  unfair  to  ull  Americans  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  it  It  also  rep- 
resents to  the  legitimate  American 
fanner   unfair   competition,    something 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dlfflcult  to  tolerate  anytime,  but  partic- 
ularly difficult  in  light  of  the  effects  upon 
farmers  of  the  failures  of  the  past  8  years 
of  Government  farm  policies 
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THOUGHTS    (>N    THE    KERNER 
COMMISSION 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ur    IL1.INOI3 

IN  thb:  house  of  representatives 
r/iursdav.  Aupust  1.  1968 

Mr  MICHEL  Mi  Speaker,  anyone 
leading  an  account  of  the  daily  news 
these  days  could  be  excu.sed  If  he  has  the 
impre.'j.'^ion  that  we  apparently  have  a 
new  summer  .-p<:)rt  to  add  to  ttie  tradi- 
tional summer  pastimes  such  as  swim- 
ming, golf,  baseball,  tennis,  and  so  forth 
I  am  referrinsr.  of  course,  to  the  reixjrts  of 
violence  coming  in  every  day  from  {joints 
all  over  the  country,  including  my  own 
hometown  of  Peoria,  where  the  other 
night  11  ijolicemen  were  wounded  by 
.shotgun  pellets  while  trying  to  restore 
order  Tlic  \iolence  in  Peoria  began  when 
jx>lice  moved  into  an  area  of  the  city  to 
halt  rock-throwing  at  passing  automo- 
biles 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  so-called  Ker- 
ner  Commis.sion  report  has  been  remiss 
in  overlooking  the  trowing  impatience  of 
all  Americans  with  civil  disorder,  and  in 
that  i-onnection,  I  am  m  auret'inent  with 
the  views  of  Mr  Daniel  V  Movnihan.  who 
recently  denounced  expressions  by  na- 
tional leaders  which  give  aid  and  com- 
fort to  an  t'ver-risini;  tide  of  domestic 
violence.'  There  must  be  .i  stop  to  this 
practice  by  liigh  otDclals  and  I  add  my 
own  hearty  ixmen  to  Mr  Moynlhan's 
comment  that — 

Violence  Is  never  inevitable:  violence  is 
never  Admissible  In  this  society. 

An  editorial  from  today's  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tiibune  makes  .some  pertinent 
observations  on  this  whole  question  and 
I  include  the  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
this  point 

Ker.ner  Commission  '  Oo  Home" 

Ilie  report  uf  the  Kerner  fommlsslon  on 
vivil  disorders,  s.ssued  ;.isl  Feb.  29.  blamed 
ilmost  everybody  but  the  rioters  Now  the 
rommlsslon  has  issued  supplementary 
studies  which  purport  to  show  that  .i  ma- 
'iirlty  'it  Negroes  Uilnk  that  riots  are  Jvistl- 
:;ed  iis  u  lorm  <<(  social  protest. 

If  this  conclusion  Is  correct.  It  Is  a  shocker. 
for  It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the 
vast  majority  i>f  Negroes  deplore  violence 
IS  much  as  most  whl'.e  people  Have  the  cum- 
ml.'islon's  researchers  really  determined  that 
a  majority  of  NeKri>e8  think  that  murder,  ar- 
rion.  .ind  looting  will  build  a  better  society? 

We  doubt  It  Surely  i\  majority  of  Negroes 
know  that  every  riot  every  Instance  if  vio- 
lence, makes  whites  leas  sympathetic  toward 
the  needs  .inrt  .isplr:it!ons  of  black  people 
Surely  .i  majority  if  Negroes  Know  that  No- 
groea  are  the  principal  sutlerers  In  the  big 
riots 

The  Kerner  commission.  In  Its  main  re- 
port caused  creat  harm  ti">  the  cause  "f  racial 
peace  by  lis  Insistence  that  white  racism" 
was  responsible  for  all  misbehavior  by  Ne- 
groes Now  the  commission  compounds  Its 
evil  with  a  report  that  encourages  further 
violence  by  telling  rioters  that  a  majority 
"f  Their  people  are  benlnd  them. 

The  commission  would  have  been  better 
advis«d   If    It  had   emphasized,   or   at   least 


noted  the  growing  impatience  of  white 
.■\merlca  with  civil  disorder  Sen  Joseph 
Tydlngs.  a  Maryland  Democrat,  said  In  a 
speech  to  the  National  Symposium  of  Law 
Enforcement    Science    and    Technology: 

■I  think  that  disorders  are  making  the 
public  lose  confidence,  making  it  vindic- 
tive and  Impatient  I  wonder  how  much 
time  we  have  before  the  90  per  cent  of  tho 
people  who  are  white  demand  that  disorders 
end  " 

Daniel  P  Movnihan.  the  liberal  student 
of  Negro  and  urban  problems,  recently  de- 
nounced expressions  by  national  leaders 
which  give  "aid  and  comfort  to  an  ever- 
rising  tide  of  domestic  violence"  There  must 
be  a  stop  to  It.  he  said.  "Violence  Is  never 
inevitable:  violence  Is  never  admissible  m 
this  society." 

■yesterday  11  Peoria  policemen  and  a  news- 
man were  wounded  by  shotgun  blasts,  and 
tire  bombs  were  hurled  at  buildings  and  cars. 
The  violence  began  when  police  moved  Into 
.k  Negro  area  to  halt  ro<-k  throwing  at  passing 
.lUtomoblles. 

In  Seattle,  a  sniper  fire  thru  the  roof  of  a 
police  car  in  a  Negro  area,  wounding  two 
policemen. 

In  Cleveland,  three  jwUcemen  were  kille<l 
and  16  wounded  in  last  week's  orgy  of  snip- 
ing and  looting. 

■  When  police  are  being  shot  like  tish  In  a 
barrel,  it's  tune  we  do  something."  said  John 
Herruigton  of  Phlladelplila.  iiHtional  presi- 
dent of  the  137.000-member  Fraternal  Order 
>f  Police  He  said  a  two-day  national  police 
walkout  had  been  proposed  by  police  leader.^ 
as  a  protest  against  lack  of  public  support. 

Yi'U  take  Cleveland."  he  said  Nobodv  .■■ 
concerned  about  the  man  lying  there  para- 
lyzed with  .1  huUet  In  his  .-pine  Nobodv^ 
concerned  about  three  officers  iii  their  CTavi>- 
NobodVs  concerned  uljout  their  widows  and 
orphaivs  Wh.it  they  .ire  concerned  about  i- 
the  civil  rights  of  Evans"  i  Fred  .'\hme.l 
Evans  is  a  black  nationalist  quoted  by  police 
as  saying  he  led  17  men  in  the  atuick  oi; 
tlie  police  ) 

Some  of  the  blame  for  these  tragedies  must 
be  ishared  by  the  Kerner  commls.-slon's  pro- 
nouncements. The  commlsiilon.  we  hope.  wi;i 
now  go  out  of  business  Its  members  .iii-l 
staH  can  go  back  to  their  homes  and  acad- 
emic communities,  which  are  well  insulated 
:rom  the  slum  conditions  discussed  In  their 
reports. 

The  police  and  firemen  must  stay  on  duty 
keeping  order  and  putting  out  fires. 
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TESTIMONY  BY  PRESIDENT  OP  U.S. 
CHAMBER  BEFORE  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 


HON    HERBERT  B.  SCUDDER 


HON.  W.  R.  HULL.  JR. 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  n 
heavy  heart  that  I  note  the  passing  ot 
my  friend  and  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Herbert  B.  Scudder.  of  the 
First  District  of  California. 

When  I  was  lirst  elected  to  Congress 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  Herbert  Scudder  was  an  in- 
tluential  member  of  that  committee  and 
although  we  sat  on  different  sides  of  the 
aisle,  he  was  helpful  to  me  in  my  work 
on  the  committee. 

From  the  day  I  met  him.  I  found 
Herbert  Scudder  to  be  kind,  courteous, 
and  sincere.  His  work  in  behalf  of  his 
constitutents  and  the  Nation  will  be  long 
remembered  and  I  join  with  my  other 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family. 


OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auqust  1,  1968 
Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday.  July  30.  Mr.  Winton 
M  Blount,  pre.sident  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  pre- 
'^i  nted  the  following  statements  before 
four  subcommittees  of  the  Republican 
vi'solutions  committee  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention. 

.As  I  felt  Mr.  Blount's  testimony  would 
be  of  particular  interest  to  all  readers  of 
tiie  RECORD.  I  am  i)rivileged  to  insert 
the.se  remarks  herewith : 

STvrrMK.NTS  Before  the  Republican 
Resolutions  CoMMrrTEE 
(By  WInlon  M.  Blount.  President.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  before 
the  following  subcommittees  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee  of  the  Republic  National 
Convention:  Subcommittee  on  economic 
.iffalrs.  subcommittee  on  human  needs, 
.subcommittee  on  private  enterprise  and 
the  Federal  Government,  and  subcom- 
mittee on  National.  State  and  local  rela- 
tions, at  Miami.  Fla..  July  30.   1968) 

INTRODUCTION 

Let  me  first  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  invitation  to  present  the  National 
Chamber's  views  on  the  major  issues  of  the 
d.iv. 

Our  national  federation  speaks  for  more 
than  3.700  local  and  state  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  trade  and  professional  associa- 
tions, and  33.000  business  firms.  The  more 
taan  5  000  000  btisincss  and  professional  men 
and  women  which  these  organizations  repre- 
sent are  deeplv  concerned  with  the  reqiiire- 
menu  for  healthv  cco!.omlc  growth  on  which 
our  social  and  materl:;!   progress  depend 

Your  deliberations  come  at  a  time  of  Justi- 
fiable concern  among  our  people  and  our 
irlends  arotmd  the  world  We  are  concerned 
about  how  our  LTCat  country  will  cope  with 
the  inanv  difficulties  that  confront  us  both 
at,  home  and  abroad  Wc  are  concerned  about 
the  kind  of  leadership  we  will  give,  or  the 
example  we  will  set. 

It  Is  worthy  of  note  that  our  problems  at 
home  reallv  stem  from  .success,  not  defeat. 
Our  b-isic  problem  is  how  we  can  live  with — 
or  how  we  can  man.ige — our  prosperity  .  .  . 
how  we  can  maintain  healthy  economic 
growth  with  benefits  more  widely  earned  and 
shared,  especially  by  the  disadvantaged. 

There  must  be  the  means — and  the  -will — to 
keep  providing  the  opportunities  for  a  better 
life  f(;r  a  still  larger  percentage  of  our  grow- 
ing population  The  only  means  available, 
short  of  changing  our  form  of  government. 
is  the  free  market  economy.  As  you  know,  it 
has  brought  to  otir  people  the  highest  stand- 
,-ird  of  living  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

Political  parties— whose  product  is  govern- 
ment—play an  important  role  in  helping 
private  business  generate  the  economic  activ- 
ity that  is  necessary  to  maintain  stable 
growth  and  prosperity. 

Central  government  can  be  stifling  when  it 
engages  In  massive  intervention  in  the  econ- 
omy and  In  our  private  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  also  be  an 
piTective  force  for  progress.  It  can  stimulate 
individual  Initiative.  It  can  foster  a  political 
(iimate  conducive  to  private  investment. 
This  will  help  provide  our  growing  popula- 
tion with  more  and  better  goods,  services  and 
Jobs.  It  will  help  provide  the  means  for  at- 
tacking many  of  our  critical  urban  problems. 
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It's  a  sad  fact  that  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve 
our  goals  until  we  straighten  out  the  imbal- 
ances of  our  economy. 

Our  competitive  political  process  Is  an  In- 
herent part  of  our  competitive  economic 
system.  There  Is  much  It  can  do  to  keep  the 
system  virile,  strong  and  responsive  to  our 
needs  It  can  provide  a  favorable  climate  for 
Job-making,  for  taxpaylng,  and  for  business 
operations  that  are  geared  for  progress- 
progress  for  our  country,  for  our  people,  and 
for  the  communities  in  which  we  all  live. 
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STATEMENT       DIRECTED      SPECIEICALLY       TO       THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ECONOMIC    AFFAIRS 

In  the  field  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy, 
with  which  your  subcommittee  Is  concerned, 
we  In  the  business  community  show  greatest 
concern  over  Inflation,  rising  Uixes  and  ex- 
cessive government  spending. 

Inflation  hurts  everybody,  most  of  all  the 
poor.  It  also  weakens  the  competitive  pa-:!- 
tion  of  our  products  in  world  markets. 

A  primary  cause  of  Inflation  is  federal 
deficit  spending.  This  is  evident  from  what 
has  happened  t^)  the  purchfusing  power  of 
the  dollar  since  1U50  In  the  past  18  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  had  only  four  years 
of  balanced  budget— and  the  value  of  the 
dollar  has  dropped  to  70  cents. 

The  more  than  $25  billion  deficit,  which 
is  estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  Just  ended, 
has  been  the  principal  force  behind  our  in- 
creasing rate  of  inflation.  It  has  rls-en  trom 
a  tolerable  l'.,  per  cent  to  more  thar  four 
per  cent  a  year.  This  accelerated  inflation 
is  Jeopardizing  the  nation's  ability  to  do 
as  much  as  it  otherwise  might  Ui  fight  pov- 
erty and  to  attack  community  problems. 

Excessive  taxation  has  the  same  stifling 
effect  on  economic  growth  as  Inflation.  To  re- 
lieve the  inflatlonarv  pressures,  the  National 
Chamber  gave  its  support  to  the  new  10  per 
cent  tax  .surcharge,  coupled  with  a  .$6  billion 
reduction  in  federal  expenditures  However. 
we  urge  that  the  surtax  be  removed  as  soon 
as  the  present  monetary-fiscal  crisis  is  over 
and  the  surtax  is  no  longer  needed.  Fiscal 
responsibility  can  hasten  that  day. 

We  recommend,  therefore.  ;is  a  matter  of 
national  urgency,  that  your  platform  contain 
a  commitment  to  move  toward  achieving^  a 
federal  budeet  surplus  us  early  lis  possible, 
hopefully  in  fiscal  U>70  Tinifs  of  high  busi- 
ness activitv  such  as  we  have  today  offer  the 
best  opportunity  for  substantial  progress 
toward  that  end. 

The  tax  increase-expenditure  limitation 
package  is  a  crucial  step  toward  getting  our 
financial  affairs  in  order.  But  it  is  only  a  fir.^t 
step.  Something  must  be  done  about  govern- 
ment policies  which  allow  spending  to  ex- 
ceed our  capacitv  to  produce.  They  encour- 
age pay  increases  that  are  far  in  excess  of 
gains  in  productivity,  lead  to  price  increases, 
and  the  inflationary  spiral  is  on. 

We  must  reverse  the  direction  of  national 
policy  if  inflation  is  to  be  controlled.  All 
of  us.  including  the  government,  must  rec- 
ognize that  social  objectives  worth  having 
are  worth  paving  for. 

We  need  to  set  priorities  We  can't  achieve 
all  of  our  objectives  at  once  We  need  t3 
evaluate  our  objectives  and  the  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  them  in  the  light  of  current 
needs.  We  need  to  match  commitments  with 
available  resources. 

Thus,  we  recommend  that  your  party  sup- 
port the  creation  of  an  objective,  bipartisan 
commission  to  provide  a  comprehensive  re- 
evaluation  of  federal  spending  priorities 

With  respect  to  international  trade,  con- 
trols on  investments  abroad  imposed  last 
January  represent  another  in  a  series  of 
measures  which  deal  with  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem  In  a  fragmented  fashion. 
The  controls  address  themselves  to  symp- 
toms rather  than  to  causes  of  the  malfunc- 
tioning of  our  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. Thev  also  run  counter  to  our  declared 
liberal  trade  and  payments  goals,  and  there- 
fore should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  possible. 


We  must  restore  an  equilibrium  which  can 
be  sustained  without  controls,  and  without 
other  devices  which  obscure  a  disequilibrium. 

The  National  Chamber  recommends  that 
the  government  undertake  objective  and  far- 
ranging  studies  of  what  its  options  may  be 
in  achieving  equilibrium,  while  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  further  controls  In  the  future. 

We  consider  It  imperative  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  re.iffii'm  its  historic  stand  on  the 
economic  benefits  of  freer  trade  Consistent 
with  the  basic  position  of  the  need  for  a 
free-functioning  market  place,  we  hope  that 
vour  platform  will  clearly  state  that,  in  the 
interest  of  free  enterprise,  artificial  restraints 
on  trade,  on  travel  and  on  Investments  will 
be  avoided. 


STATEMENT     DIRECTED     hPFCIFICALLY     TO     THE 

si^iiroMMrrrEF  on  human  needs 
The  field  of  human  needs,  with  which  your 
■^ub^ommltt^e  is  concerned,  offers  both  the 
greatest  challenge  and  maximum  opportu- 
nitv  lor  imaginative,  tllective  and  lon;-'-last- 
iiig  solutions  to  our  problems, 

one  of  the  most  desired  of  iuim.oi  needs  Is 
adequate  hou?ing. 

The  National  Ch..mber  supports  giving  en- 
cou'uu'ement  to  home  ownership  by  families 
of  modest  means.  Wc  s;ipp.:)r;  improving  tne 
climate  for  bu.-=iness  action  to  help  meet  the 
'jcjple's  needs.  We  support  rcorientini.'  led- 
cral'  program-s  to  provide  a  bvslematic  ap- 
proach   to   solving   hoiL=ing   problems. 

Covernment  efforts  can  best  be  aimed  at 
•ittpckmi'  the  mam  cause  of  Inadequate 
housing.  That  is  why  we  support  the  Percy 
home  ownership  plan  and  allied  approaches 
for  government  assistance  to  stimulate  hous- 
ing" improvement    for    families    of    modest 

me:nis. 

There's  much  talk  about  a  guaranteed  in- 
come or  negative  Income  tax  plan.  t..  cope 
with  the  povertv  situation.  It  would  take  the 
place  of  the  existing  batch  of  welfare  pro- 
L-r-'ins  which  haven't  worked  More  than  30 
voa-=  of  feder  .1  experimentation  have  e^^tab- 
iished  welfare  as  a  way  of  life  for  many 
families. 

C°rtainlv  what  we  need  is  som»  built-in 
incentive  for  poor  people  to  get  off  welfare. 
Because  of  tne  importance  of  the  incentive 
factors  anv  move  toward  a  guaranteed  m- 
com"  should  be  taken  only  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. Our  entire  welfare  system  needs  to  be 
re-exan^ined. 

Wo  need  to  find  a  new  approach  But  we 
need  to  experiment  and  not  rush  headlong 
into  another  catch  phra.se  type  of  program 
without  first  proving  its  workability. 

Communitv  needs  parallel  humui  needs. 
Progress  on  one  helps  meet  the  other.  Tiiere 
is  a  growing  need  todav  for  more  participa- 
tion by  aU  "segments  of  the  society  m  work- 
ing together  toward  improving  our  urban 
communities  We  have  seen  the  failures  tnat 
resu;t  from  fragmentation  and  relying  too 
heavilv   on   the  Federal   Government. 

We  urge  a  strong  plank  in  your  party 
platform  callmz  for  greater  participation 
bv  all  "roups  in  the  community  and  suggest- 
ing how  this  miffht  be  done  by  Joint,  co- 
operative action  at  the  local,  area  and  state 
leve'B  We  commend  to  your  attention,  as 
a  model  a  process  for  Mobilizing  Total  Com- 
munity Resources,  which  the  National 
Chamber  is  making  available  t-o  communities 
through  their  local  chambers  of  commerce. 
The^  great  haste  with  which  the  Congress 
has  been  called  upon  to  enact  legislation 
dealing  with  the  crucial  problems  of  our 
times  has  resulted  Inevitably  In  duplication. 
This  too  easily  breeds  mismanagement  and 
waste. 

Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  are  a  classic 
example  of  uncontrolled  project  growth.  Four 
years  ago  there  were  239  grant  programs. 
Today  there  are  more  than  400  The  Ad- 
ministration has  predicted  that  they  will 
quadruple  in  five  years,  when  the  cost  Is 
expected  to  increase  to  $60  billion  from  the 
current  $18  billion  a  year. 


A«  one  pttrt  of  the  solution,  and  to  allow 
communities  more  nfxlbillty  and  the  op- 
portunity to  mAke  more  effective  u«e  of 
fund«,  the  NatlonsU  Chamber  urges  that  the 
grants   to   communities   be   block   p-anta 

An  objective  review  if  overall  federal 
operations  la  also  urgently  needed.  We  urge 
that  your  peyrty  platform  call  for  the  e«tAb- 
llshment  of  a  blp^artisan.  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission, patterned  along  the  lines  '>f  the 
former  Hoover  Commission,  to  help  deter- 
mine which  federal  programs  .*hould  be 
merged,  modified  or  discontinued  We  need 
to  establish  relative  priorities  that  permit 
the  conduct  of  essential  programs  within 
financial  bounds  that  do  not  jeopardise  our 
economic  security 

The  national  Issue  of  most  emotional  and 
critical  cxincern  this  year  a  the  problem  ut 
riots  and  lootinif.  and  rightfully  so.  Mob 
action  Is  a  tolerated  instrument  fcr  political, 
social  and  economic  change  has  emerged  as 
a  new  phenomenon  In  our  society  It  Is 
tolerated  for  p<jlltical  reason.s  and  In  the 
name  of  social  prot^ress  Many  mlsijulded  in- 
tellectuals and  oplni  'n  leaders  have  m)i- 
tHltenly  Interpreted  mob  action  as  an  expres- 
sli>a  <->f  artigresa  and  slven  It  their  blessing 
Its  not  pcogress.   It's  regression 

It  Is  regression  particularly  when  ptill- 
tlclans  carelessly  malce  pr'imises  to  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  uneducated  which  they 
know  cannot  be  fulfilled  Hope  dashed  on 
the  r<<cks  of  reality,  followed  by  frustration. 
Is  a  basic  cause  of  much  of  the  mob  action 
we  see  today. 

.\  sf.'iius  problem  of  the  citizen,  and 
especially  the  businessman,  when  riots 
threaten  is  reluctance  of  l.iw  enforcement 
offlclali  to  protect  his  human  rights,  one  ot 
which  Is  the  property  right  Basic  rights 
cant  be  divided  L<xjk  around  'lie  world 
Where  property  rights  are  restricted,  you 
won  t    find    much    personal    r.'eedom     either 

To  protect  human  rights,  which  Include 
property  rights- -indeed,  to  protect  ail  of 
our  baste  rights — the  government  must 
make  an  early  showing  of  all  the  force  neces- 
sary to  preserve  law  and  order  when  riots 
threavn  We  saw  this  done  In  Washing- 
tun  last  month  -  and  It  worked 

The  NaUtinal  Chamber  recommends  that 
your  platform  plank  on  law  and  ordi-r  call 
for  all  levels  of  government,  as  needed,  to 
put  up  in  cverp<.'werlng  show  of  force  and 
determination  at  the  very  first  sign  of  a  not 
outbreak  This  Is  one  way  to  help  preserve 
our  free  society 

"Another  major  concern  today  la  the  rise  In 
CTlmes  and  violence  of  all  kinds  No  one  Is 
Immune  to  thU  menace  While  it  preys  on  all 
of  our  people,  ltd  chief  victims  are  the  un- 
derprivileged 

We  believe  that  fundamental  responsibil- 
ity for  controlling  and  preventing  crime 
must  rest  with  the  state  and  lixal  govern- 
ments cooperating  fully  with  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  interstate  crimes 
and  emergency  sltu.itlons 

The  Federal  Government  can  and  should 
make  Important  contributions  In  areas  of 
training  and  resiearch.  and  the  collection 
and  evaluation  of  crime  statistics 

We  urge  that  your  party  platform  call  for 
strong  but  enlightened  measures  to 
strengthen  state  and  local  law  enforcement. 
We  hope  that  vour  platform  will  also  recog- 
nize taat  crime  miist  be  fought  by  attacking 
poverty.  Ignorance  and  other  underlying 
causes  through  progranas  that  stimulate  and 
encourage  Involvement  of  the  private  sector 

STATEMrNT  DtRECrri)  SPECtriCALLT  TO  THE  SDB- 
COMMrmE  OS  PRIVATE  ENTEaPUtSE  AND  THE 
FEOERAL    UOVEBNMENT 

In  the  field  >f  labor-management  relations 
and  wages  and  hours,  to  which  your  subcom- 
mittee Is  directing  Its  attention,  the  business 
community  Is  Justifiably  concerned  over  the 
many  Infringements  which  undermine  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  private  enterprise 
system  for  the  public  good 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TTie  growing  Imbalance  In  labor-manage- 
ment relations  has  led  to  uneconomic  wage 
settlemenU  which  Jefipardlze  price  stability. 
It  has  also  accelerated  the  decline  In  our 
International  monetary  p<wltlon 

We  re  confronted  today  with  an  Inflation- 
ary situation  a  vicious  circle  of  unions 
fleeing  major  Industries  to  raise  wages  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  Increase  In  productivity. 
The  result  Is  that  unit  labor  costs  have  risen 
to  a  record  high  level  and.  consequently,  so 
has  the  cc«t  of  living 

Employers  must  be  assured  of  the  right  to 
manage  their  businesses  ,is  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible so  that  Increased  pr<iductlvlty  might 
allow  wages  to  rise  without  forcing  up  prices. 
This  Is  how  we  Improve  our  standard  of 
living 

Legal  restrictions  .igalnst  secondary  boy- 
cotts, which  victimize  neutral  employers  and 
their  employees  alike  must  be  tightened. 
We  need  to  close  loopnoles  In  present  laws. 
not  open  vip  new  ones 

The  imbalance  In  management's  relations 
with  unions  is  nurtured  by  a  combination  of 
weaknesses  in  our  labor  laws  and  their  biased 
application  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  In  our  opinion  this  gives  unions  ex- 
cessive power  and  control  over  employees 
and  employers  alike  not  contemplated  by 
the  Congress 

Impartiality  must  be  restored  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  labor  laws  and  in  those  In- 
stances when  the  government  intervenes  to 
protect  the  national  interest  Appeasing  a 
union  to  avert  or  termin.ite  a  crisis  Is  short- 
sighted and  often  whets  the  appetite  of 
others   for    unstabllizlng   demands. 

The  public  must  be  assured  of  continued 
government  services  and  be  protected  against 
the  growing  number  of  strikes  by  public 
employees  Strikes  against  the  government 
should  not  be  necessary  They  should  not  be 
tolerated 

The  federal  minimum  wage  should  be 
uniform  tor  all  industries  and  all  work, 
whether  government  or  nongovernment  It 
should  be  fixed  at  a  level  which  will  pre- 
serve job  opportunities  and  minimize  fur- 
ther Inflationary  effects  by  not  contributing 
to  higher  wages  generally 

Wage  laws  relating  to  government  con- 
tracts, particularly  the  Walsh-Healey  and 
Davis-Bacon  Acts,  are  unnecessary,  conflict- 
ing and  overlapping,  and  should  be  repealed. 
Federal  wage  pollcv  should  be  limited  to  de- 
termining minimum  wages,  not  top  wages, 
as  is  sometimes   the  case 

Great  strides  have  been  made  In  the  pro- 
tection of  health  and  safetv  of  employees 
while  at  work.  Efforts  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  improve  the  record  even  more 
will  continue  Regulation  and  enforcement  of 
safety  standards  have  been  historically,  and 
quite  appropriately,  a  primary  concern  of 
the  states  We  urge  that  they  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  exercise  their  responsibility  In 
this  regard  The  Federal  Government  can 
play  a  rrjle,  however  In  helping  to  Identify 
correctable  Job  hazards  The  National  Cham- 
ber has  urged  Congress,  and  we  urge  as  ine 
of  your  platform  proposals,  that  a  national 
conference  be  convened  to  perform  this 
function 

Basic  labor  laws  must  be  Improved  to  as- 
sure individual  workers  that  they  will  be 
protected  against  excessive  union  power  In 
the  same  way  these  laws  irlglnally  were 
designed  to  protect  them  against  unreason- 
able employers. 

We  have  seen  m  recent  years  a  growing 
number  of  union  practices  which  penalize 
individual  members  for  exercising  their  In- 
dividual rights  We  refer  to  fines  and  other 
penalties  lmp><>sed  on  union  members  for 
exceeding  pnxluctlon  limitations  dictated  by 
unions  for  ignoring  picket  lines,  for  criti- 
cizing union  leadership  or  for  exercising 
other  traditional  democratic  rights. 

This  makes  It  all  the  more  Important  and 
we  strongly  urge  that  the  individual  worker 
be   protected   In   his   right    to   decide   by   his 
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own  free  will  whether  or  not  he  will  Join 
a  union  No  free  individual  should  ever  he 
forced  to  Join,  or  give  financial  support  "i  i 
union  or  any  other  organization.  In  ordpf 
to  get  or  hold  a  job  There  should  be  no  qui.l- 
iflcatlon  of  the  fundamental  right  to  ;oi:i 
or  not  to  Join  a  labor  organization  BoMi 
should  have  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

STATEMENT  DIRECTED  SPECinCALLY  TO  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  STATE.  ANO 
LOCAL    RELATIONS 

A  matter  of  utmost  concern  In  this  elec- 
tion year  is  our  anachronistic  Elector.il 
College  prix'edure  Already  Ihere'.s  specula- 
tion that  a  deadlock  of  the  electors  m.iv 
throw  the  election  of  a  President  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  raises  i!:r 
possibility  that  a  candidate  with  less  than  a 
mere  plurality  of  the  vote  could  be  .selected 

The  National  Chamber  urges  that  your 
party  platform  pledge  U)  guard  against  the 
future  threat  of  such  an  undesirable  develop- 
ment 111  the  world's  greatest  democracy. 

We  urge  that  your  platform  support  the 
.idoptlou  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment 
that  would  abolish  the  Electoral  College  In 
Its  place,  we  suggest  that  the  Constitution 
provide  for  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President  In  either  of  two  ways: 

Either  by  popular  vote  of  the  Nation  .a 
large. 

Or  by  the  so-called  District  Method,  wlili 
one  electoral  vote  for  each  Congresslon.il 
District  and  two  for  each  state  at  large.  The 
candidate  with  the  most  electoral  votes 
across  the  country  would  be  elected. 

The  National  Chamber's  position  In  this 
respect  does  not  stem  from  .my  mere  whim  ■.- 
fancy  Rather.  It  Is  the  conclusion  of  mon- 
than  i»0  per  cent  of  our  membership  wU  > 
v(jted  m  a  referendum  after  careful  study 
of  the  problem  and  the  .ilternatlves  for  solu- 
tion. You  are  aware.  I  am  .sure,  of  similar 
support  for  our  proposal  from  other  .sector? 

Elect<jral  college  reform  should,  insofar  .is 
possible,  balance  the  interests  of  ail  slates 
both  large  and  small  It  .should  i^lve  equal 
weight   to   the  vote  of  every  citizen. 

In  our  considered  judgment,  abolishing  the 
Elet;toral  College  and  adopting  either  the 
n.itionwlde  popular  vote  or  the  District 
.Method   would   meet   these  requirements. 

Such  a  Constitutional  .\mendment  would 
go  far  m  refttoring  to  the  .American  people 
complete  fruth  m  our  great  democracy,  ana 
pride  m  their  role  In  our  elective  processes 

.Above  all.  It  would  alert  every  .American 
voter  to  the  value  and  Importance  of  his  vote 
m  electing  the  men  who  will  fill  the  two 
iilgheet  public  offices  In  the  world,  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States 

.Another  area  of  more  Immediate  and  In- 
creasing concern  Is  the  need  to  strengthen 
the  .-apabillty  of  state  governments  to  deal 
more  effectively  with  urgent  rtomestu 
pniblems 

We  hope  that  the  Republican  Party  plat- 
form will  support  efforts  by  business,  govern- 
ment and  other  groups  to  bring  about  tlic 
.unendment  or  revision  of  state  constlttitlons 
where  constnictlve  state  and  local  action  :s 
restricted  by  outdated  constitutional  pro- 
visions Vigorous  state  and  local  governments 
are  a  vital  [xixt  of  our  federal  union. 

Governors  and  state  legislatures  should  be 
provided  the  resources  and  authority  to  de- 
velop programs  and  policies  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  their  states  and  regions  both  within 
and  among  several  states.  They  should  be 
accorCed  a  policy-making  role  In  the  de- 
velopment and  Implementation  of  federal- 
aid  programs. 

We  urge  your  party  sQpport  of  all  efforts 
to  preserve  and  develop  the  federaj  system 
and  to  restore  the  public's  confidence  In  the 
ability  of  state  and  local  governments  to  deal 
with  urgent  domestic  problems. 

We  further  urge  that  your  F>arty  platform 
affirm  support  for  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  This  organl- 
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zatlon  which  originated  In  the  Elsenhower 
\dminlstraUon.  has  worked  oontlnuously  to 
strengthen  state  and  local  government  and 
Ui  achieve  more  effective  coordination  among 

all  levels  of  government. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  TAXPAYER  PAYS  ALL 


CIVIC  CLUBS  PETITION  FOR  LAW 
AND  ORDER 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

OF    SOtlTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1968 
Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Batesburs-LeesvlUe  Rotary  Club  of 
Batesburs.  S.C,  drafted  a  statement  be- 
nioanine  the  lawlessness  and  disorder 
which  has  marked  our  Nation  in  recent 
vears.  and  calling  on  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment for  a  reversal  of  this  situation. 
The  Rotan-  Club,  Lions  Club,  Exchange 
Club.  Kiwanis  Club,  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Clinton.  S.C,  there- 
upon endorsed  the  resolution. 

I  believe  that  it  warrants  the  attention 
and  action  of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  at  this  time  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
r  >   All    Members   of    the    U.S.   Congress: 

Believing  that  vou  share  equally  with  us 
o.ir  deep  concern  over  the  alarming  Increase 
of  torces  which  threaten  to  destroy  both  the 
v.rv  foundation  of  our  government  and  the 
true  liberty  of  our  law-abiding  citizens,  we 
conlldentlv  make  this  approach  to  you.  Con- 
tident  are  we  that  vou  deserve,  that  you  need. 
that  you  will  welcome  our  assurance,  the 
ii.-.surance  that  we  are  firmly  standing  back 
of  you  in  vour  every  endeavor  to  preserve 
the  very  essentials  of  our  American  herltege. 
Specifically  do  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  following; 

1  The  devastating  violence  which  has 
erupted  all  over  the  nation,  resulting  in 
enormous  loss  of  property  and  of  life. 

2.  Attitudes  which  have  encouraged  such 
tj-.itbreakfi  of  violence. 

I.  The  strange  leniency  of  many  courts  m 
dealing  with  hardened  criminals. 

b  The  denying  to  police  officers  the  very 
authority  and"  means  to  curb  much  violence. 
c  The  Impressions  created  by  many  so- 
called  "interpreters  of  the  law"  that  the 
courts  are  tar  more  concerned  with  the  rights 
of  the  breakers  of  the  law  then  they  are 
with  the  rights  of  the  keepers  of  the  law. 
d    The  failure  of  our  government  to  pim- 


l,h  certain  blatant  advocates  of  violence, 
allowing  them  the  liberty  to  travel  at  home 
and  abroad,  everywhere  defying  our  govern- 
ment and  continuing  to  Incite  violence. 

e  The  strange,  new  role  of  the  high  court, 
namely,  the  making  of  laws  rather  than  the 
interpretation  of  the  law. 

3  The  openly  militant  approach  to  Con- 
eress  by  certain  group  leaders,  in  which  ap- 
proach "  demand  and  threat  are  uppermost. 
4.  The  so-called  "credlbUlty  gap."  The  con- 
ildence  of  multitudes  of  our  law-abiding  peo- 
ple In  our  government  has  been  severely 
shaken  by  the  repeated  discrepancy  between 
official  statements  and  actual  facts. 

We  urge  you  to  use  yotir  high  and  re- 
sponsible position,  the  sacred  gift  of  your 
constituency,  to  do  all  In  your  power  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  power  of  thews  dan- 
gerous forces.  We  expect  you  to  resist,  with 
unyielding  courage,  every  group,  regar^ew 
of  name  or  claim,  which  Insults  you  by  their 
demands  and  their  threats.  The  time  for 
statesmanship  and  courage  is  here.  We  con- 
fidently look  to  you  for  both. 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  less 
than  3  weeks  since  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax provided  for  in  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968,  went  into 
effect  and  already  this  balloon  of  opti- 
mism, blown  up  by  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration as  the  vital  hedge  against  in- 
flation, is  beginning  to  deflate. 

In  the  waning  weeks  of  the  contro- 
versy prior  to  the  passage  of  the  so-call- 
ed tax  bill,  it  was  rather  disconcerting 
to  witness  the  unusual  number  of  busi- 
nessmen and  companies,  large  and  small, 
that  supported  the  administration  meas- 
ure, perhaps  based  on  the  assumption 
that  Federal  spending  was  the  real  tar- 
get of  the  legislation.  Whether  expendi- 
ture/obligational  reductions  can  even  be 
attained,  let  alone  sustained,  is  question- 
able at  best,  and  the  attitude  of  the  exe- 
cutive branch  will  attest  to  the  fact  that 
current  policies  fan  the  flames  for  an 
expanded  budget  and  not  one  of  flscal 
restraint. 

To  be  sure,  the  middle-class,  wage- 
earning  individual  is  the  object  of  a 
three-pronged  attack  as  a  result  of  this 
administration's  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies.  Specifically,  the  individual  tax- 
payer has  already  begun  to  pay  his  .share 
of  the  10-percent  surtax,  retroactive  to 
April  1,  1968:  second,  he  will  pay  a  por- 
tion if  not  all,  of  the  surtax  imposed  on 
corporations  through  an  increase  in 
prices;  and  finally,  he  will  pay  the  hid- 
den "tax"  inherent  in  inflation  which 
continues  unabated. 

On  July  31,  the  Labor  Department  re- 
ported that  the  cost  of  living  rose  O.o 
percent  in  June  over  the  previous  month 
which  represents  a  4.2-percent  increase 
over  June  a  year  ago.  Furthermore,  this 
increase  equaled  the  rise  of  February 
1966  and  is  larger  than  any  since  Sep- 
tember 1962.  Consumer,  rather  than 
wholesale,  prices  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
advance.  ^    , 

On  top  of  this,  the  largest  steel  con- 
tract ever  to  be  negotiated  was  wrapped 
up  this  week,  subject  to  ratification,  for 
a  combined  wage  and  benefit  package  re- 
portedly totaling  more  than  $1  billion,  or 
an  estimated  6  percent  annual  increase 
over  the  next  3  years.  Already,  four  major 
steel   producers  have   announced  price 
hikes,  some  across  the  board  and  some 
selectively.  Before  week's  end.  others  are 
likely  to  follow  suit  and  along  the  Ime, 
steel  users  will  be  under  mounting  pres- 
sure to  raise  their  prices.  How  much  ol 
these  price  Increases  will  represent  the 
passing  along  of  the  surtax,  one  of  the 
costs  of  doing  business,  is  conjecture  at 
this  point,  but  in  the  end  the  consumer 
will  suffer. 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
facts  are  unraveling  before  us  while  oyer 
the  months  just  passed,  the  case  for  the 
tax  increase  was  being  built  on  the  sands 
of  optimistic  speculation. 

Mr  Speaker,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Members,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  an  article  by  Richard  F. 
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Janssen,  discussing  the  plight  of  the  in- 
dividual taxpayer,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
July  29.  1968,  issue  of  the  WaU  Street 
Journal; 

APPRAISAL    OF    CtTRRENT    TRENDS     IN     BUSINESS 

AND  Finance 
(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 
Care  to  chip  m  on  someone  else't  surtax? 
The  question  isn't  the  fiscal  frivolity  It  might 
seem  Regardless  of  how  emphatically  you  say 
no    It's  quite  possible   that  Individuals   wlU 
help  shoulder  the  extra  tax  load  Imposed  on 
some  of  the  country's  mightiest  corporations. 
That    m    effect,    is    what   will    happen    to 
whatever    extent    they    succeed    in    raising 
prices  to  offset  the  10 ';   surcharge  that  they, 
like  Individuals,  now  must  pay. 

Basically,  of  course.  Federal  seers  expect 
the  surtax  to  eventually  slow  the  pace  of 
price  and  wage  Inflation  by  draining  off  pri- 
vate purchasing  power.  "Most  businessmen 
will  find  their  markets  Just  aren't  as  strong' 
as  thev  have  been,  a  Government  economist 
predicts,  so  that  ultimately  they'll  have  to 
pare  back  some  price  Increases  and  rescind  or 
lortro  others  altogether. 

But  already  there  are  scattered  signs  of 
companies  trying  to  'pass  through"  the  sur- 
tax to  their  customers.  Public  utilities  have 
attracted  attention  by  talk  of  simply  tack- 
ing on  to  monthly  bills  an  amount  that 
would  shunt  forward  to  householders  the  full 
amount  of  the  extra  Federal  levy,  or  alter- 
nately, asking  state  authorities  to  let  them 
raise  regular  rates  accordingly. 

Businessmen  in  general  are  no  less  im- 
bued by  a  deep-rooted  drive  to  preserve  their 
profit  margins,  an  emotion  that's  been  sub- 
ject to  considerable  frustration  of  late  be- 
cause of  rapidly  rising  wages. 

And  just  as  they  were  starting  to  restore 
more  pleasing  pre-tax  profits  the  table  below 
shows,  the  real  reward  of  a  fattening  annual 
rate  of  after-tax  profits  was  suddenly  stripped 
away  as  the  surtax  took  effect  retroactive  to 

Jan.  1 : 

II  n  billions  ot  (lollarsl 


Corpoiate 
pre-tax  profit 


Corporate 
atter-tax  profit 


Ist  quarter  '.%^ 
.li  quarter  1967. 
3d  quarter  1967   . 
m  quarter  1967. 
ist  quarter  1968 


79.9 
80.3 

80.8 
85.4 

88.9 


17.1 
17.3 
47.6 
bO.3 
49.1 


For  the  June  quarter.  Incomplete  rettirns 
suggest  businesses  by-and-large  managed  to 
recover  their  stride  toward  higher  profits 
thanks  both  to  still  booming  output  .aid  to 
price  increases. 

Prom  the  sUndpolnt  of  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration economic  strategists,  of  course  it 
would  be  best  if  corporate  taxpayers  abstain 
from  any  efforts  to  offset  the  surcharge  by 
raising  prices.  U  higher  readings  on  the  con- 
sLner  price  index  are  traced  to  the  surtax 
they're  well  aware,  it  would  undercut  their 
antl-inflatlonarv  argument  and  perhaps  se- 
riously set  back  the  whole  cause  of  fiscal 
flexibility. 

For  a  range  of  reasons,  key  officials  strees 

that  they  don't  expect  the  ^^'^^^l""'^ 
to  touch  off  a  huge  wave  of  price  ncreas^. 
Against  total  business  sales  of  well  over  91 
trtUlon  dollars,  the  extra  S3  bllUon-plus  an- 
nually of  surcharge  shouldn't  loom  nearly 
so  large  a  factor  as.  for  Instance.  ^  fat  new 
wage  contract.  "If  a  businessman  finds  It  so 
e^y  to  raise  his  prices"  that  he'd  do  It  be- 
cause of  something  as  s«^l..^,^*^^,^'„^u 
a  top  tax  planner  taunts,  "why  the  heU 
didn't  he  do  It  before?" 

in  this  way,  he  rather  earthlly  express^ 
a  dry  economic  theory  that  Go^^"^^""^^ 
now  urgently  hope  will  prove  valid  In  prac- 
tice. It  holds  that  businesses  always  maia- 
mize  profits,  setting  prices  ^'l  PJ"*"^^^ 
at   the    level    which    produces   the    hlghert 
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return  Simple  logic  dlct-*l«8  '.h.Al  a  ;>f.n-.pHny 
making  the  maximum  poaslble  profit  couldn't 
make  an  even  tuglier  one.  the  theory  goes, 
no  matter  how  hard  1'-  •rled 

Psycho;. .vy  impose*  a  rel<ited  restraint  on 
those  whud  try  to  pa»B  along  the  tax  In- 
crease the  nscal  analysts  oaeert  If  a  com- 
p^nv  president  were  to  cl'.e  Uie  surtax  .^s  a 
reaaun  fur  raiilng  prices  they  claim,  he  d 
be  confessing  that  he  hadn't  b«*n  doing  as 
well  by  hU  stockiiolders  all  along  as  he  could 
have. 

A:  the  moment,  though,  no  one  seems  con- 
fident about  buMness  '-onformlng  completely 
to  'Jne  the<:iry  th.it  corporate  taxes  aren't 
parsed  forward  The  Idea  that  businesses  al- 
ways maxlnil/e  profits,  for  owe  thing  Is  fiU- 
from  belri^  an  undisputed  axiom  f  ero- 
nonUcs  Katner  than  ilw.^ys  aiming  for  the 
largest  p<.:ssin;e  lump  sum  of  profit  immedi- 
ately, some  .malysts  challenge,  corporate 
chiefs  may  often  have  other  coa&lderatlons. 
such  ;is  staying  out  .jf  the  antitrust  limelight 
or  retaining  customer  g<X)d  will  for  the  long- 
er haul  M.my  coiiipmies,  '.hey  suspect,  nften 
ai.r.  at  m.ire  rnexlest  uid  precise  '..arKets  as  a 
i-ert.i:n  Lierien'-ige  of  ret..rn  on  investment 
or  desirwJ   level  of  per-share  earnings 

;*n  It  •wouldn't  surprtse  the  seers  to  see 
s..me  companies  striving  to  alvert  their  sur- 
tax to  others.  "We  might  be  getting  some 
oae-shot  effects  on  the  cost-of-living"  from 
tax-prompted  price  hikes,  one  concedes,  and 
the:;  i  se.-or-.d  round  of  Industrial  customers 
seek  to  c.>ver  higher  price*  of  supplies  by 
marking  up  their  ""wn  wares  Reports  that 
some  big  New  Y  .rk  baakj  are  .inesthetlzlng 
their  emi'loyes  .tgunst  the  deeper  tax  bite  by 
speii.i:  pav  riist"*  -h.'*  lih.it  perverse  effects 
on  w  tges  are  p)oaslble   too 

Indeed.  <:\  another  front  the  Johnson  Ad- 
miaistr.itiou  Itself  can  be  seen  openly  argu- 
ing that  corporaaoos  mcre.islngly  do  pass  -m 
a  portion  of  their  profit  tax  burden  to  con- 
sumers The  ilm  is  to  persuade  our  European 
trading  partners  that  the  C  6.  should  be  al- 
lowed to  spur  exports  by  rebating  a  portion 
of  inc'ime  taxes  the  way  other  nations  rebate 
sales-type  taxes  which  are  expUclty  passed 
on  to  coasurr.ers  To  that  end.  the  lnfluentl.iI 
Committee  for  Economic  Development  testi- 
fied in  Congress  last  month  that  modern 
ec  jnoml:  .inalvsis  supports  the  common  view 
of  b  is.nes^men  that  at  le.ist  part  :>f  the  cor- 
porAti  >n  profits  tax  Is  passed  on  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices  to  buyers." 

There  is  f  >rtunately.  one  spot  of  common 
ground  m  this  contentious  area  The  longer 
a  curp^,>nite  tax  Is  intact,  it  s  widely  agreed 
the  more  It  tends  V)  become  "built  In"  to  the 
country's  co«t  and  price  structure. 

If  f  jr  no  other  reason,  the  same  phrase  so 
often  heard  during  the  fight  t.j  obtain  the 
tax  iiwrease  might  be  equaily  appropriate  In 
considering  when  to  remove  It  The  sootier 
the  better  ' 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NINTH  NEW 
JERSEY  DISTRICT  VOTERS 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

IN    I  HE  HUf^E  OF  REPRESENT  .M  IVES 
Thursday    Augiu,t   I     1963 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  for  the 
fourth  cx)n.secutlve  year,  I  have  polled 
the  resideiiti  of  the  Ninth  Congressional 
E>istrlct  of  New  JerM-y  — the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  In  Con- 
gress— on  the  vital  issues  of  the  day. 
These  are  i.-vsues  upon  which  we  must 
act  with  wisdom  and  intelligence  to  re- 
flect the  views  of  our  constituents 

I  am  ext.^emely  gratified  that  more 
than  33.000  responses  have  been  mailed 
back  to  my  office  These  actually  repre- 
sent families  within  m.y  district  and  It 
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indicates  liie  tremendous  interest  in  the 
problems  -which  confront  us  in  our  so- 
ciety today  These  responses  provided  me 
with  a  cross  section  of  opinions,  and.  in 
fact,  many  of  the  returned  question- 
naires had  additional  aimments  attached 
enlarging  on  the  views  of  my  constituents 
on  a  particular  question  or  problem. 

I  wish  to  take  thus  opportunity  to 
publicly  thank  the  many  people  who 
took  time  to  study  the  questions  and 
reply  to  them.  It  indicates  that  our  citi- 
zens are  alert  to  and  concerned  with  the 
Nation's  problems  They  wish  to  have  a 
voice  in  .suggest  mi;  solutions 

Now  that  the  tabulation  has  been  com- 
phted.  I  intend  to  have  it  circulated 
'.vithin  my  district  .so  that  my  constit- 
uents may  have  the  benefit  of  the  views 
of  their  neighbors  and  friends  and  make 
a  comparison  The  responses  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire have  a  ureat  value,  assisting 
me  and  suidmg  my  decisions  in  voting 
on  the  issues  as  they  come  up  before 
Con^re.NS  .Ml  the  proposed  leuislation  is 
given  my  very  serious  con.sideration 

The  subject  of  Vietnam  still  i-iintmues 
to  dominate  the  int«'rest  of  tiv  people. 
A  total  of  58  percent  of  the  pfrsnr.s  \c- 
plying  indicated  a  preferenr.-  tor  a 
bombing  halt  and  .53  percent  indicated 
support  for  a  negotiated  .settlement 
which  would  include  tlie  participation  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  in  a  coali- 
tion government  Another  aspect  of  this 
portion  of  the  poll  indicates  that  my 
conaUtuenUs  think  the  United  States 
ought  to  pr.ivide  economic  aid  t.i  South- 
e&^t  Asia  after  peace  is  established  Such 
assistance  would  aid  in  the  rebuilding 
of  that  area  and  rehabilitate  that  war- 
torn  country  Support  for  such  a  pro- 
gram was  indicated  by  60  percent  of  the 
persons  replying,  and  opposed  by  27  per- 
cent. 

Approval  of  the  way  the  President  was 
handling  the  Vietnam  question  had  the 
endorsement  of  only  36  percent  of  the 
people,  while  34  percent  expre.ssed  their 
dissatisfaction  An  analysLs  of  the  past 
year's  questionnaire  replies  indicates  thLs 
trend  toward  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  public  '.uih  the  President's  actions 
regarding  this  conflict  and  its  attendant 
problems  This  change  is  evident  by  the 
high  of  53  percent  reiristered  in  1966. 

The  returned  questionnaires  have  in- 
dicated a  distinct  interest  in  our  domestic 
problems  Civil  rights  issues  and  crime 
are  of  deep  concern  to  my  constituents. 
Although  the  questionnaire  was  mailed 
far  in  advance  of  the  June  5  tragedy  that 
struck  down  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy m  Lixs  Angeles.  Uie  replies  to  gun- 
CLintrol  legislation  were  overwhelmingly 
111  favor  of  this  propexsal-  78  percent  fa- 
\onng  controls  and  18  percent  opixKsed 
At  the  time  (jf  the  [xill,  early  in  May. 
this  question  did  not  have  the  emotional 
impact  which  b»'came  evident  aft«r  the 
a.-.sas>sinatii.in  of  Senator  Kennedy  I  am 
certain  it  brought  an  avalanche  of  mall 
to  even.'  congressional  office  as  it  did 
ui  mine  My  own  current  mail  exceeded 
6  i)0o  letters  favoring  strong  gun  con- 
trol.->.  while  aiiproxiniately  200  people 
expressed  i»p}x>sitio!i 

The  Civil  Rights  Enforcement  Act  of 
1968.  which  provides  for  criminal  penal- 
ties for  interference  with  certain  fed- 
erally   protecU-d    rights,    including    the 
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right  to  vote,  obtain  an  education,  ob- 
tain and  hold  a  lob  received  the  ap- 
proval of  86  p^'rcent  of  tho.se  respoiidint; 
Only  9  percent  indicated  oppasition  Tlie 
Federal  open-liousmg  provision  of  thi.'~ 
act  was  pa.ssed  aft^r  the  questionnaire 
was  mailed  My  constituents  indicated 
then  api)roval  of  the  proposal  by  a  .=>6- 
to-34-percent  ratio 

A  respon.se  of  40  percent  tor  a  lax 
.surcliarge.  46  jx-rcent  again;.i  .^uch  i 
surtiix.  with  12  p^-rcent  undecided  :i- 
tlect,s  my  constituents  opposition  to  i::e 
enactment  of  any  Ux  increase  on  indi- 
vidual or  cori)orale  income  on  ihi.s  .sub- 
ject, I  have  expressed  my  own  oppo- 
sition and  voted  against  the  enactment 
ol  tlie  surtax  I  voted  for  the  S4  billio:; 
Federal  expenditure  reduction  when  ,t 
was  considered  m  tlie  Hou.se  I  callen  m 
my  colliMigue's  attention  the  need  :or 
relorin  of  the  entire  tax  structure  whicli 
would  clo.se  the  loopholes  that  prnvirtc 
an  escape  to  the  many  Inch-bracket 
taxpayers  who  pay  little  or  no  taxes  <i;i 
their  income.  This  tax  reform  .should 
take  into  consideration  the  vanous  tax- 
free  loundations,  family  tni.sts.  oil.  ga\ 
and  mineral  depletion  allowance  and 
other  area.s  which  provide  excessive  pro- 
visions for  tax  deductions 

By  a  maruin  of  44  to  42  percent,  with 
12  percent  undecided,  my  conslituei;- 
favored  wawo  and  price  controls  as  .i 
means  of  curbine  intlation.  They  ap- 
proved .)f  a  pro'-'ram  to  provide  on-tlu- 
job  trainini;  for  the  unemployed  and  the 
underemployed  by  a  fi3-to-26-i)erceiit 
ratio. 

Given  tiie  choice  of  cuitailin'-:  ex- 
penses, before  con.Mdennc  an  increase 
m  revenues.  10.8.S3  replies  indicated  Con- 
gress should  c'lt  back  foreign  aid.  and 
9.801  supportt-d  a  militar>-  cut.  with  an 
additional  2.621  specifically  mentioning 
expenditures  m  Vietnam  Weltaro  i^n)- 
gram  cutbacks  were  endor.sed  by  7,274 
of  those  replying.  A  cut  in  our  space 
program  was  supported  by  7.169  per.soii.s 
Curtailing  farm  subsidies  was  endorsed 
by  4.230  persons  Public  works  proyrain.- 
cuts  were  suggested  by  2.871  and  '-len- 
erai  Federal  spending  by  1,997  The  pub- 
lic roads  program  cutback,  favored  by 
1.540  persons  closed  the  higher  rated 
categories.  These  figures  sui-pa.ss  the 
total  number  of  replies  .simply  becau.se 
multiple  choices  were  made  by  my  con- 
stituents. 

Civil  disturbances,  demonstration,-, 
and  rioting  have  grown  in  .such  .scope 
that  many  communities  simply  cannot 
cope  witli  them  without  additional 
equipment  and  manpower  training  in 
law  enforcement  My  constituents  ta- 
vored  sucii  aid  to  local  law-enforcement 
iigencies  by  a  60-to-20  percent  ratio,  with 
19  percent  undecided,  but  without  any 
Federal  control.  We  have  an  obligation 
to  our  local  law-enforcement  agencies. 
Consequently.  I  was  one  of  10  conspon- 
sors  of  the  legislation  which  provides  for 
a  $300  million  each  year  for  3  years  to 
tram  and  properly  equip  these  officials 
for  the  prevention  of  civil  disorders  and 
in  not  control. 

Our  Selective  Service  System,  which, 
was  revised  recently  by  the  Congress, 
still  contains  many  inequities  which 
should  be  corrected.  On  the  question  of 
whether   this  system  should  be  revised 
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to  establish  uniform  requirements  for 
all  draft  boards  throughout  the  Nation, 
my  constituents  expressed  themselves 
over^^helmingly  in  favor  of  such  a  pro- 
^l_by  response  of  a  83-to-lO  percent 
ratio,  with  6  percent  undecided. 

Support  for  legislation  which  would 
protect  the  consumer  regarding  the  qual- 
llv  of  meat,  poultry,  and  fish  products 
was  expressed  by  87  percent  of  the  re- 
ulles,  with  only  8  percent  indicating  op- 
Ix)sition  to  such  laws.  The  poultry  in- 
.spection  legislation  will  complement  the 
meat  inspection  law  which  was  passed 
eariler  by  the  Congress. 

In  the  area  of  voting  and  elections,  i 
.submitted  the  question  of  permitting  18- 
vcar-olds  to  vote  which  was  supported 
by  43  percent  of  those  responding  with 
.=sb  percent  opposed  and  6  percent  unde- 
cided Perhaps  the  heavy  response 
against  permitting  our  18-year-olds  to 
participate  in  our  electoral  processes 
might  be  based  upon  the  unrest  shown 
by  youth  in  recent  college  campus  dem- 
onstrations, and  general  disorders. 
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The  proposal  to  abolish  the  electoral 
college  and  allow  the  voters  to  cast  their 
Sallots  directly  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President  was  supported  by  74  per 
cent  of  the  responses  with  just  under  17 
percent  against  this  change. 

Because  Of  the  many  areas  which  had 
to    undergo    congressional    district    le- 
visions.  the  question  of  whether  a  State 
legislature  should  be  permitted  to  reap- 
portion   a    congressional    district    more 
than  once  during  a  decennial  census  was 
presented  to  my  constituents  They  have 
responded  with  a  34  percent    yes    tally 
Ind  a  45-percent  "no"   response    with 
nearly  20  percent  in  the  undecided  col- 
umn in  New  Jersey,  the  State  assembly 
redistricted  the  entire  State  to  provide 
for  as  equal  a  representation  as  could 
be  attained  in  accordance  wuth  the  rul- 
ings of  the  supreme  Court.  This  was  done 
in  1966.  However,  in  1968,  the  State  as- 
sembly  acted   only   upon   a   bill   which 
created    new    boundary'    lines    for    the 
Ninth  Congressional  District.  This  was 
the  third  time  in  4  years  that  the  Ninth 
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District  lines  have  been  changed.  This 
only  leads  to  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  citizens  as  to  who  their  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  is.  The  many  written 
comments  indicated  this  uncertainty. 

Mr  speaker,  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey  rank*  in  the  top 
5  percent  of  the  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts of  the  Nation  in  regard  to  educa- 
tional and  economic  levels  attained  by 
S  citizens.  I  value  their  thinkmg  and 
the  care  which  they  took  in  completing 
the  questionnaire  replies.  They  represent 
a  good  cross  section  of  opinion  and  sound 
viewT  I  am  honored  and  privileged  to 
represent  the  people  of  this  district  in 

°wSh  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
include  at  this  point  the  complete  tabu- 
lation of  the  23  questions  covered  in  my 
1968  questionnaire.  I  trust  my  colleagues 
will  compare  the  results  of  the  Ntath 
Sew  Jersey  Congressional  District  with 
the  responses  received  from  their  own 
constituents  on  similar  questions. 
The  tabulation  follows: 


1968  LEGISLATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


Question 


Total 
response 


Number 


PefCent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS-VIETNAM 


31.J25 
3!   091 

11.515 
18.304 

36.64 
58.87 

17.017 
11.274 

54.  15 
36.  26 

2.893 

1.513 

9.21 

4  87 

31.134 

16.799 

53.96 

n.397 

36,61 

2.938 

9,43 

31.236 

IE. 993 

60.80 

8.67? 

27,76 

3.571 

11. 4 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

I  the  United  States  make  needed  weapons 


6  .1  So'ie '"--s'a.d  to  the  Arab  States  continues,  sbould  1 

7  w^:^l  ^olf  !uup"Hs.aelV-e.usal  to  ...hdrawhertrocpV  u^ilifshe  has  l.rm  guarantees  o.  he, 

soveteiRntv  jnd  .sccess  to  all  waterway-;?. .  - --- - 

CIVIL  RIGHTS 

■  »r:.sK?:J:  s;;iMir  ssr-SSiSS  ff  :2" » =;s;;5 

education  obtain  and  hold  a  |0b? iiCC'^^n 

9    Dolou  approve  ol  the  open  housing  provis.ons  ot  this  act? 

I  NARCOTICS  AND  CRIME 

MILITARY  DRAFT 

„    00  .cu  ta.or  re.sron  o.  the  Sejeclive  Service  Syste.  by  establishing  uni.orrn  repuiremenls  ^r  all 
oral!  toards  throughout  the  '^"•'""'■-v.V.ri  nn  "random'serec'tion  from  a  pool  made  up  of  all 

^^^°^:^i:.^f^^:^^^^!^mv^'-^"^^ 

THE  ECONOMY 
,5    Do  vou  tavor  a  S2,000,000,000  program  to  provide  on-the-,ob  training  tor  the  unemployed  and  t.e_ 
16   W.;;:;d"n^lnra'a.  increase  on  individual  and  corporal,  incomes  help  to  improve  the  economic 


31   126 

25.116 

80.69 

4.965 

15  95 

1.045 

3.35 

31,338 
30.985 

20.  067 
24.384 

64.04 

78.70 

g.j08 
4.531 

25,55 
14,62 

3.263 

2.  u70 

10,41 
5.6 

30.960 
31.600 


31.248 
31.026 

30.603 


31,003 
30,  308 

31,180 

30.803 
32,844 


26.703 
17.927 


24.870 
24.432 

18.465 


25.951 
17.307 

19,725 

12.618 

14,754 


86.25 

56.74 


79.59 
78.75 

60.34 


83.71 

57. 10 

53.25 

40.96 
44.92 


3.010 
10.897 


4.247 
5.642 

6.267 


3.126 
9.768 

8.279 

14.221 
13,945 


9.72 
34.48 


13.59 
18.18 

20.48 


10.08 
32.23 

26,55 

46.17 
42.45 


1.247 
2,776 


2,131 
952 

5,871 


1.926 
3.233 

3,176 

3.964 
4.145 


4.03 
8.78 


6.82 

3.08 

19. 18 


6.21 
10.67 

10.19 

12.87 
12.52 
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should  they  be  made? 
1    Foreign  aid. . . . 

2.  Military 

(a)  Vietnam. 

3  Wellare 

4  Space. .-J 


10,883 
9.801 
2,621 
7,274 
7,169 


5.  Farm  subsidies -  ^•230 

6.  Publicworks -    ''"^i 

7.  Federal  spending 

8.  Roads 


1,997 
1,540 


CONSUMERS 
,9   00  you  tavor  Federal  l.gi.ation  ,o  protect  the  consumer  m.rdinE  th.  .u.lityo.m...,  fish,  and 
20   Dcr:ou^l.h.ah.d,str,bution;,f-.r.ding-st.mpss.«Hild-b.prohlbitedbyFederallaw? 

ELECTIONS 

during  »  decenniel  census? — 

OXIV 1568— Part  19 


31,869 
31,108 


30, 167 
31,556 
31,378 


27,922 
11,761 


13,193 
23,612 

10,914 


87.62 
37.81 


43.73 
74.83 
34.78 


2,752 
15,641 


15,030 
5,360 

14,256 


8.63 

50.28 


49,82 
16.98 
45.44 


1,195 

3,706 


1,944 
2,584 

6,208 


3.75 
11.91 


6.45 
8.19 
19.78 
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PRO\nSE  AND  PERFORMANCE 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CAHfUNI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  Augu.<t   !.  :96S 

Mr,  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  the  newsletter  I  am  .sending 
today  to  my  corustituenls  The  report 
follows 

Aj  this  report  la  being  written.  Congresa 
la  preparlnn  fir  a  10-day  recess  during  the 
perliKl  )f  "he  Natlnnal  Cnnventlons  Con- 
tfres»  ■v.'.l  ^nvene  aRaln  rli?ht  after  Labor 
Day  fur  a  f*"*  Affelcs  'o  <rimplete  uiiRaished 
le«lalatiiin 

By  the  time  yon  receive  this,  most  of 
you  will  have  felt  the  flrst  etTect  of  the  lOifc 
surtax,  eicher  by  w.iv  >r  i  payroll  deduction, 
an  increased  estimate,  t  Indirectly  as  yoxir 
company  has  ^lad  '.o  pick  up  the  tab  from 
the  first  if  the  year  However,  yuvi  will  not 
have  noticed  'he  many  prmlsed  benertta  of 
this  surtiVx"  which  included  a  reduction  in 
interest  rales  a  decrease  In  the  cost  of 
Uv:n<  and  the  slopping  ot  milatlnn  I  voted 
aKaln.'it  the  surtax  because  I  did  not  beUeve 
It  would  brim?  any  if  the  several  benefits 
which  were  fj recast  bv  the  proponents  of 
the  bill  Furthermore.  I  did  not  believe  the 
Johnson-Hvimphrev  Administration  would 
enter  into  the  -ipirlt  .jf  the  intent  of  Con- 
l^ess  in  the  redmUon  of  expenditures  .ind 
in  rolUnii?  back  the  number  of  personnel  on 
the  public  payroll,  which  incidentally  has 
Increased  by  Jo  UOO  since  the  passage  of  the 
reduction  as  provided  in  the  tax-expenditure 
control  bill 

We  ire  over  tliirtv  d.ivs  Into  the  1969 
fiscal  year  Interest  rates  have  etlged  higher 
In  fact  the  last  issue  of  Participation 
Certificates,  which  are  government  obliga- 
tions, and  are  included  in  the  national  cWbt 
sold  It  .1  whopping  •S  2  interest  r.ile  about 
the  highest  in  history  The  cost  of  living  has 
moved  up  more  than  3  10  of  1  .  The  *6  bil- 
lion cut  m  expenditures  Is  not  in  prospect  In 
fact,  new  programs  have  been  Inaugurated 
In  the  Higher  Education  Bill  which  passed 
the  House  last  week,  the  House  was  nut 
satisfied  with  higher  domestic  education, 
but.  added  a  new  Title  called  "International 
Education  "  For  this  reason.  I  voted  NO 

The  Housing  .Act  of  1568.  which  passed  the 
H  )use  5lnce  the  "new  Uxik"  of  federal  ex- 
penditures was  idopteU.  was  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars  higher  than  it  was  for 
last  year  It  came  to  the  Floor  In  the  form  of 
an  omnibus  blU.  made  up  of  several  bills 
that  had  been  defeated  in  committee  pre- 
viouslv  but,  by  combining  them  together, 
each  hcul  ita  little  i?roup  of  supporters,  which 
gained  for  the  legislation  enough  votea  to 
pass  It  That  was  logrolling  of  the  lowest 
order  .ind  carried  a  price  tag  of  over  >6  bil- 
lion This  legislation  permits  the  "dlsiidvan- 
taged  ■  families  whose  incomes  are  consid- 
erably above  the  so-called  poverty  level,  to 
buy  (20.000  homes,  financed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  I'c.  Interest,  while  you.  my  dear 
readers,  are  having  to  pay  from  6"  to  8'". 
Interest  on  your  mortgaged  homes.  It  Just 
does   not  pay   to  be  "affluent   ' 

The  bill  also  provides  rent  subsidies  for 
people  who  would  like  to  live  In  a  higher 
rent  area  than  their  Income  p>ermlts  No 
thought  Is  given  to  the  fact  that  these  lower 
Income  families  moving  to  a  high  rent  dis- 
trict cannot  afford  a  gardener;  they  'annot 
pay  tiie  local  county  flaxes,  which  will  have 
to  be  picked  up  by  Uncle  Sam  and  they  will 
not  t>e  able  to  join  the  country  club  of  their 
neighbors,  so  tney  will  immediately  feel  In- 
ferior, and  next  year  we  will  have  to  appro- 
priate money  to  cover  that  contingency  .And 
so  It  goes  on.  ad  Infinitum   The  Social  Plan- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ners  thrive  lii  this  utmoephere — and  so  do 
taxes 

Returning  to  the  10  '  surtax  legislation. 
America  can  prot>«bly  .survive  the  $10  bllllun 
financial  Jolt,  but  it  may  never  recover  from 
'he  parliamentary  prcx-edure  which  produced 
that  leglslutlnn  In  complete  contravention  of 
the  t'linstltutlon  of  the  United  States,  which 
provides  that  all  tax  matters  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  This  le^s- 
latlon  was  written  in  a  Joint  Conference 
Committee  consisting  of  five  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  It 
did  not  have  the  benefit  of  hearings  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  C^immlttee.  nor  the 
advantage  .if  the  wisdom  if  the  full  Commit- 
tee Normally  the  product  .if  i  Conference 
Cr)mmlttee  would  return  t.i  the  Committee  of 
origin  for  further  consider  itlun  I'hls  was  bv- 
passed  by  sending  It  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  from  Rules  to  the  PKior  for  one 
hour  nt  debate  without  amendments  The 
bill  ilso  included  matters  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  .\pproprtatlons  Committee, 
which  again  violated  the  Constitution  When 
this  matter  was  pointed  'Hit  on  the  Plixir. 
the  Leademhlp  responded,  "This  Is  no  time 
to  worry  about  the  Constitution  The  finan- 
cial situation  Is  so  •.erlous  "  It  would  have 
taken  only  a  few  days  to  have  followed  the 
Constitutional  process  and  to  report  the  bill 
back  to  the  Floor  My  position  Is  that  eternal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty.  ;ind  a  viola- 
tion of  Constitutional  process  is  always  per- 
tinent to  any  legislation 

The  only  "good  news"  for  tonight,  my 
friends.  Is  that  we  Just  concluded  Fiscal 
1968  with  a  (25  4  billion  deflclt. 


Aufiust   I,   1968 


Anrju^t  1,  1968 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  A  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UN- 
UERSTANDINO  OP^  THE  QEN'TLE- 
.MAN  FROM  IO\V.\.  MR  SCHWEN- 
GEL 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

•  r    MtSSOl'RI 
IN   nit;  IKH'SE  OF  REPKESE.N  lATIVES 

Thursday.  Auaust  1.   1968 

Mr   CURTIS.  Mr   Speaker,  the  i-ecent 

publicity  tiiven  to  allegations  that  the 
lobbyists  for  the  lruckin«  indu.str>-  had 
established  a  questionable  pattens  of 
contributions  to  the  campaign  funds  of 
Congressmen  on  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  liandles  a  ureal  deal  of  the 
legislation  which  affects  the  indtLstr>- 
points  up  one  of  the  es-sential  reasons  for 
the  House  esiabli.shmK  a  permanent 
ethics  committee  See  my  remarks  on 
this  basic  matter.  Congressional  HECORn 
volume  1115.  part  7.  panes  9430-33.  and 
my  testimony  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
August  23.  1967.  published  m  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee 

One  of  the  priman'  functions  of  an 
ethics  committee  is  to  examine  into  mat- 
ters of  this  nature,  to  kjet  at  the  truth 
and  m  llKht  of  the  truth  to  establish  the 
proper  suidelines  for  both  lobbyists  and 
Members  of  Congress  to  follow 

There  are  two  im[)ortant  gray  areas 
which  relate  to  the  legislative  process 
and  the  representative  process  that  need 
considerable  clanflcation  One  of  the 
areas  is  the  cituen  s  right,  indeed,  the 
citizens  duty  to  participate  in  the 
pr(Kes.s  of  electing  his  representatives. 
The   election   proce.ss   includes   not   just 


voting,  but  organizing  to  campaign  and 

to  net  votes  This  means  that  the  citizens 
collectively  mu.st  engage  in  the  proce.ss 
of  fliuiticmg  campaicns  If  they  don't  a 
great  evil  of  having  the  Government 
lUself  through  tax  money  finance  cam- 
paigns will  come  about  I  think  there  is 
already  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
incumbent  otfice  holders  to  net  reelected 
and  preserve  their  status  quo  without 
luittlng  further  jxjwer  m  their  hands 
whiih  linancinc  their  election  cam- 
paiL'ns  with  taxpayers'  money  could  do 

The  second  area  is  equally  important 
and  equally  difficult  to  establish  guide- 
lines It  relates  to  conflict  of  interests  of 
the  elected  Representative  Some  jjeople 
m  their  desire  to  eliminate  all  conflict  ot 
interests  on  the  part  of  their  legislators 
have  lost  sight  of  the  theory  of  repre- 
.sentative  government,  at  least  as  it  ha> 
been  developed  in  our  society  to  date: 
namelv,  that  a  Representative  is  a  part- 
time  occupation  To  properly  represent 
his  i>e<3ple  he  nuLst  be  part  of  the  com- 
munity he  IS  representing.  To  be  part  ot 
a  community  implies  that  he  .should  be 
active  m  pursuing  his  trade,  profession 
or  activity  to  the  extent  he  can.  com- 
mensurate with  his  responsibllites  as  a 
Repre.sentalive.  This  presupposes  some 
conflict  of  interest  which  I  would  argue 
is  kept  healthy  through  the  proces.s  of 
full  di.sclosure  and  in  certain  instances 
when  the  conflict  is  immediate  and  ob- 
vious the  process  of  a  legislator  dis- 
qualifying himself  to  vote  on  an  i.ssue 
and  voting  "present"  instead. 

For  example,  it  is  presumed  that  when 
a  farmer  is  elected  to  the  Congress  he  is 
not  going  to  give  up  farming  Indeed,  if 
he  did  he  would  be  less  able  to  represent 
Ills  district  becau.se  he  would  be  less  a 
'part"  of  his  community  by  his  with- 
drawal. Tins  is  true  for  any  profession 
Howe\er.  when  it  comes  to  the  legal 
profession  the  possibility  for  hidden  con- 
flicts of  interest  arise.  Furthermore,  the 
opportunity  for  outside  interests  to  im- 
properly compensate  a  lawyer  legislator 
increase  greatly.  I  have  been  urging  that 
the  bar  association  assume  its  great  re- 
sponsibility in  developing  the  proper 
ethical  codes  that  relate  to  lobby  groups 
dealing  with  legislators  because  most 
lobbyists  are  lawyers  and  most  legisla- 
tors are  lawyers.  I  think  it  is  little  .^hort 
of  tragic  that  the  bar  associations  have 
shown  little  interest  or  activity  in  as- 
sisting our  .society  m  getting  on  top  of 
this  problem.  Because  the  legal  profes- 
sion has  failed,  of  course,  is  no  excuse 
for  the  Congress  and  other  legislative 
bodies  not  to  establish  these  codes  and 
guidelines. 

To  get  back  to  the  issue.  I  think  the 
Consress  owes  the  uentleman  from  Iowa 
Mr  ScHWENGEL]  a  vote  of  appreciation 
for  understanding  .so  well  the  significance 
and  importance  of  the  permanent  ethics 
commUtce  the  House  at  long  last  has 
established.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  pub- 
licity alleging  improprieties  in  respect 
to  the  lobbying  activities  of  the  trucking 
industry  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  ethics 
committee  asking  them  to  investigate 
the  situation  and  report.  In  other  words, 
clear  the  matter  up.  If  there  were  no 
improprieties,  point  out  why  there  were 
not.  If  there  were  Improprieties  and  these 


memmed  to  a  large  degree  from  no  one 
understanding  cleariy  what  a  proper  code 
of  ethics  should  be.  come  out  with  sug- 
,.estion.s  of  what  a  proper  line  of  action 
;;,Kmld  be  for  the  future.  On  the  other 
hand  if  the  facts  revealed  that  there 
ere  serious  improprieties  and  that  what 
as  going  on  was  designed  to  corrupt  the 
legislative  and  representative  Processes- 
'ay  so.  name  names,  and  go  about  get- 
tinc  the  matter  cleaned  up. 

I  have  pointed  out  time  and  again  that 
the  falluie  to  clear  up  If  extended  over  a 
period  (.f  time  implies  the  "^^d  to  fan 
,..  Seeking  to  clear  up  a  matter  is  tne 
"Iponsibutty  of  all  of  us  and  seeking  to 
,U-ar  a  matter  up  in  no  sense  implies  that 
something  needs  to  be  cleaned  up. 

The  purpose  of  a  standing  ethics  com- 
mittee IS  so  that  these  matters  can  be 
"?eared  up  without  making  a  Federal  case 
o'lU  of  them,  as  it  were.  The  House  or  the 
congress  does  not  have  to  go  through 
;Ue  procedures  of  establishing  a  com- 
,,ttie  to  look  into  ^d  hoc  allegations^ 
•  ims  sucgesting  Uiat  the  ad  hoc  is  so 
:Sus  this  kind  of  formal  action  needs 

'Threthics  committee  should  be  avail- 
able for  any  Member  to  refer  something 
'hat  perhaps  is  relatively  insignificant 
-  mpl  "o  uet  the  matter  cleared  up  so 
'hat  it  will  not  become  aggravated.  It 
: lould  be  available  to  any  Member  to 
conect  false  innuendoes  that  have  re- 
ceived publicity.  . 

For    example,    the    ethics    com"iittee 
.hould  n^ht  now-if  they  are  not-look 
;;to  the  charces  made  in  the  recently 
'published   book   by   Drew-   Pearson   and 
•ack     Ander.son     entitled     '  The     ^ase 
against  congress .'•  Many  innocent  Mem- 
bers   of    Conaress    have    been    unfairly 
smeared  in  this  book.  On  the  other  hand, 
■t  is  entlrelv  possible  that  the  book  calls 
Httention  to  some  things  that  clearmg  up 
ill  reveal  need  cleaning  up. 
So  mv  colleague  from  Michigan  1  Mr 
DiNGELL)  badly  misses  the  point  of  the 
pm-pose  of  an  ethics  committee  when  he 
lambasts   his  colleague,   the   gentl"nan 
irom  Iowa  !Mr.  SchwencelI,  for  lefer- 
in"  this  matter  to  the  ethics  committee 
o^-%learing   up.   Indeed,   if   the   ethics 
committee    is  on  its  toes  It  has  already 
.tarted  looking  Into  these  charges  with- 
out the  impetus  of  the  Schwengel  letter. 
I  am  setting  forth  an  editorial  appear- 
mg   in  the   Washington  Daily  News  of 
July    31.    1968.    entitled    "In    Praise    of 
Stupidity."  which  is  a  well-deserved  tnb- 
ite  to  the  honesty  and  Intelligence  and 
vmderstanding  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  Mr.  SchwencelI.  The 
Mews  has  the  proper  understanding  ot 
•vhat  the  House  ethics  committee  is  de- 
signed to  do. 

In  Praise  or  SxuPiDrrT 

•I  am  aware  the  member  from  Iowa  is  not 

•oo    bright."    said    Rep     John    Dlngell    (D.. 

MTch,   during  a  brilliantly  cburllsh  display 

n  the  House  floor  of  his  own  contempt  for 

jood  Eovernment. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Dingeirs  wrath  was  Rep. 
md   schwengel    iR.   Iowa).   ^^° ^^  ^^^ 
stupid"  enough  to  ask  the  House  ethics  com- 
mittee to  investigate  the  palm-greasing  ac- 
tivities of  the  big-truck  lobby. 

Mr  Dlngell.  a  $1500  beneficiary  of  the 
lobby's  largesse,  obviously  felt  Ms  own  in- 
tegrity   had    been    put   in   question   by   Mr. 


Schwengel's  request.  According  to  Mr.  Sch- 
wengel Mr.  Dlngell  called  him  a  liar  and  a 
coward  and  threatened  to  hit  him 
Tn  fact.  Mr.  Schwengel  has  disclaimed  any 
charue  of  Improper  conduct  against  ^ny  of 
his  colleagues  His  request  lor  an  Investlsa- 
Uon  wll  b^ed  on  Scrlpps-Howard  -n^  other 
documented  newspaper  account*  of  the  lob- 
bVs  tendency  to  lavish  campnign  g  fts  on 
congr^smen'asslgned  to  deal  with  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  truckers 

Like  Mr.  Schwengel.  we  make  no  accusa- 
tions against  the  congressional  benehclar.es. 
But  thi  record  does  show  ^he  big-spending 
big-truck  lobby  has  done  just  fine  in  getting 
congressional  approval  tor  ^ver-blgger  behe- 
moths on  the  natlon'B  highways  and  sub- 
^anUally  elimlnatlne  competition  from  farm 

'°n  Vr'Dmgell  finds  these  documented  facts 
embarrassing  and  is  unwillmg  to  '^fve  Uie 
EThlcs  committee  explore  them,  he  s^iovUd- 
in  view  of  his  declaration  that  Mr.  i'Cb^^en- 
gel  IS  "not  bright"  -find  some  more  cerebr,.! 
fpp roach  than  a  punch  in  the  "o-^^^^"  ^/^^^t 
his  dllmema.  Like,  perh..ps.  eschewing  truck- 

'"Andl^Mr.  Schwengel.  who  seeks  only  to 
put  congressional  integrity  beyond  ^^''^^^' 
is  'not  bright."  then  the  nation  needs  noth- 
ing more   than   u   resounding    'stupid"   Con- 

%^iat  of  course,  would  exclude  the  inret- 
lectualiy  superior  Rep  D.ngell  from  member- 
ship.  


national  executive  board  In  1936  after  help- 
ing John  L.  Lewis  form  the  Congress  of  In- 
dvistrlal  Organizations   (CIOi. 

on  the  recommendation  of  then  Secretary 
of  Labor  Lewis  Schwellenbach,  President 
Truman  ..ppolnted  Mr.  Kmetx  ;us  assistant 
Jecretarv  of  labor  in  1947.  a  post  Mr  Kmetz 
held  until  1948.  when  he  resigned  m  order 
to  spend  more  lime  ut   his   home  in  Nantl- 

'°ln  addition  to  serving  on  the  union's  in- 
ternational executive  board  Mr.  Kmetz  was 
Uirecu.r  of  organization.  Much  of  his  work 
involved  traveling  and  lielping  to  mediate 
labor  disputes. 

Mr  Kmetz  leaves  his  wife.  Frances,  two 
.sons  John  J.  of  Nanticoke  ..nd  James  !• .  of 
Silver  Sprinp;  seven  grandchildren  and  one 
ureat-crandchild. 

services  and  burial  will  he  Prl<i..y  in  Nan- 
ticoke. 


DEAN  JOSEPH  OMEARA'S  INTRO- 
DUCTION TO  A  SYMPOSIUM  ON 
RIOTS 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  T.  KMETZ 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 


OF    PENNSYLVANI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Auaust  1.  1968 

Mr  WHALLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wa^ 
x.ath  deep,  personal  regret  that  I  learned 
S  the  deat^  of  John  T  Kmetz,  foiTuer 
Assistant  Secretary-  of  Labor  and  a 
longtime  executive  of  the  United  Mine 

Workers  and  CIO.  ,,„„„,.  nf 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  honoi  of 
knowing  John  Kmetz  for  many  years 
anSie  has  distinguished  h^niself  to  be 
a  man  of  Integrity,  honesty,  and  a  man 
whose  word  was  his  bond. 

iTmy  opinion,  ,^.0^"  ^meU  wa^ 
highly  respected  within  the  UMW  and 
CIO  not  only  for  his  ability  and  initia- 
tive but  also  because  of  his  personal  de- 
votion to  the  well-being  of  these  orga- 
nizations. 

I  want  to  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Kmetz  and  the  other  members  of 

his  family. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  had  an  article  on  John  Kjnetz 
in  the  July  31  edition,  and  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  ari^icle  at  this  time  by  in- 
serting it  in  the  Record: 

JOHN  KMETZ,  74.  DIES-LONGTIME  UMW   AIDE 

John  T  Kmetz,  74.  former  assistant  becre- 
tarv  of  labor  and  a  longtime  otTicial  of  the 
united  Mine  Workers,  died  yesterday  at  the 
unon-s  headquarters  here.  He  lived  in  Nan- 
Ucoke  Pa  but  stayed  at  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel  during  the  week. 

m.  ^e^  was  born  in  Lapuhov-^  Czecho- 
slo^kia  (then  a  part  of  Austria-Hungarj ) . 
and  came  to  this  c^ntry  as  a  c^Ud  and  .._^nt 
to  work  in  the  coal  mines  at  the  age  of  7  as 
a.  breaker-boy.  picking  slate  out  of  coal.  He 
then  became  a  coal  miner  and  president  of 

"^  ms'na'ronal  labor  career  began  in  1923 
wSn  Mr  Kmetz  became  a  district  board 
member  in  WUkes-Barre.  Pa.  He  was  ap- 
Ji,lnted  to  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Inter- 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOtrXH    C.^ROLI>..\ 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TJiursda^j,  Auaust  1.  1968 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  Dean 
Joseph  O'Meara.  of  the  Unlver.sity  of 
Notre  Dame  Law  School,  has  written  an 
excellent  introduction  to  a  symposium 
on  riots  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of 

Senators.  .  . 

Each  ot  us  knows  that  the  rising  crime 
rate  and  the  increasing  mob  rioting  are 
major  problems  in  our  country  today.  We 
have  experienced  some  degree  of  mob 
violence  throughout  the  hi.story  of  this 
countrv.  but  only  in  the  last  few  years 
has  the  problem  of  rioting  been  so  acute 
In  so  manv  of  our  major  cities. 

Anv  crime  causes  the  public  to  be  con- 
cerned for  the  protection  of  their  prop- 
erty and  their  personal  security:  but 
when  a  riot  is  not  quickly  suppressed,  the 
public  views  this  as  a  continuing  crime 
which  is  a  direct  challenge  to  law  and 
order  Such  a  challenge  to  law  and  order, 
when  successful,  causes  people  to  lose 
faith  in  their  government  which  is  sup- 
posed to  give  them  protection.  Govern- 
ment at  all  levels  has  the  prime  respon- 
slbllltv  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
people  by  maintaining  law  and  order. 

Mr    President.  Dean  O'Meara  ixunts 
out   m    this    article    that   riots   can   be 
nuicklv    and    effectively    suppressed^  In 
fact  he  states  the  approi^riate  procedure 
that  can  be  used  to  achieve  this  result. 
His   main    contention   is   that   tho:se   in 
authority  must  act  swiftly,  without  ap- 
prehension, in  using  the  appropriate  men 
and  resources  to  effectively  quell  a  not. 
Washington  has  been  particularly  vic- 
timized by  rioting,  and  Dean  O'Meara  s 
hypothesis  is  well  supported  by  the  dra- 
matic events  over  the  past  few  months 
in  this  citv.  Immediately  following  the 
death  of  Martin  Luther  King,  the  coun- 
try- especially  Washington,  was  stricken 
by  intense  rioting.  Here  in  Washington 
there  was  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  those 
in  positions  of  authority   to  employ   a 
sufficient  amount  of  troops  and  to  act 
firmly  at  the  start  of  the  trouble  Mob 
\iolence  was  allowed  to  spread  until  it 
was   out  of  control,  and   the   resulting 
damage  is  undeterminable. 
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Recently  Washinsjton  was  on  the  brink 
of  more  mass  riots  when  the  poor  peo- 
ple's encampment  wa^  closed  and  many 
of  Its  participants  arrested  However, 
this  tune  a  sufficient  amount  of  troops 
with  proper  training  and  instructions 
was  employed  throughout  the  city,  and 
the  result  was  that  law  and  order  pre- 
vailed, with  the  exception  of  minor 
skirmishes 

Mr  President,  law  and  order  can  be 
maintained  if  effective  action  is  taken 
Dean  OMearas  su>(tfestions  should  be 
carefully  .studied  by  t,h.->se  in  positions 
to  administer  law  enforcement  so  that 
peace  can  be  maintained  in  this  coun- 
try I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dean 
OMearas  article  tie  printed  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks 

There  beinij  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows 

iN-moDrCTtON      TO      THE      .STMPOSirM         RlOTS* 

I  By  Dean  Joseph  O'Meara)*' 

"TTiere  Is  no  grievance  that  l.s  a  flt  object 
of  redress  fry  mob  '.aw  "  Abraham  Lincoln  a.3 
quoted  by  President  Johnson.  .South  Bend 
Tribune  March  29   19»J8  at  l 

Thu  IS  the  tenth  '.n  our  series  of  annual 
symp<»la.  each  deallns;  with  a  highly  con- 
troversial problem  of  urttent  national  con- 
cern Of  these  ten  sympoeia.  this  is  the 
third  having  to  do  with  crime  The  extent  of 
our  concern  with  this  cancerous  problem  Is 
demonstrated  by  that  fact  My  own  belief  Is 
that  the  rising  incidence  of  crime  is  our 
country's   number   one   domestic    problem 

It  Is  all  to  easy  to  ascribe  thU  ugly  phe- 
nomenon to  the  ugly  phenomena  of  poverty 
and  unemp!  yment  among  Negroes  The  fact 
Is  that  crime  l.s  increaiUng  more  rapidly  in 
well-to-do  neighborhoods  than  in  the  colored 
sections  of  our  cities  and.  referring  to  "[  tjhe 
typical  rioter  In  the  summer  of  1967  "  the 
National  .Advl.'sory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
order found  Economlcallv  his  position  was 
ab.'u:  "he  iam<?  as  his  Negro  neighbors  who 
did  not  actlvelv  participate  In  the  riot  " 

.\s  for  the  riots,  that  plague  of  the  I960  s. 
the  rtrst  t.*iing  to  say  Is  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  them  Once  a 
riot  has  started,  however,  it  Is  the  obhgatlcn 
of  the  authorities  to  stop  It  As  President 
Elsenhower  has  said 

"These  rl'>ts  are  a  growing  danger  to  our 
nation  and  must  be  handled  without  temp- 
orizing When  the  police  cannot  cope  with 
the  situation  there  should  be  no  hesitancy 
in  calling  out  the  National  Guard  .And  the 
culprits  when  their  guilt  Is  clear  must  be 
dealt  with  *s  iny  ither  criminals,  regard- 
less of  their  race  r  their  grievances  against 
society  People  simplv  must  be  taught  that 
personal  or  social  problems  cannot  be  solved 
by  violence  and  defiance  of  authority  "  * 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  riot  that  lasts 
for  four  I'r  five  days  with  the  attendant  In- 
juries, loss  of  life  and  damage  to  property 
A  riot  can  be  ittrpped  before  it  is  twenty- 
four  flours  old  and  should  be  Law  and  order 
are  a  precondition  of  civilised  ^LJClety 

Please  note  that  what  I  have  said  has  to  do 
only  with  riots-  not  with  peaceful  demon- 
strations The  m.nrch  t.  Selma  the  march  on 
Washington  the«e  were  pe«ce!ul  demonstra- 
tloiLs  inspired  by  a  deep  conviction  of  Ln- 
JudUce  In  no  sen-se  could  they  be  character- 
ized as  riots  On  the  jther  hand,  none  of  tiie 
riots  i:i  recent  ye.irs  was  the  product  of  a 
sense  of  InJiLsUce  as  the  Selma  and  Wash- 
ington demonstrations  were 

Some  will  disagree,  of  course,  and  p.>lnt  to 
Harlem.  Watts,  and  other  violent  episodes 
They  were  not  race  riots  they  were  ^ou:*i 
rtota  >  Those  who  challenge  that  asseruon  will 
have  to  explain  the  rlota  by  young  it-^ite 
people   In   Oregon     New   Hampehlre.   Klorlda. 
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Wisconsin,  and  on  university  campiiBes.  be- 
ginning with  the  riot  at  that  seed  bed  of 
youthful  lawleaenesB  the  Cniversity  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  ■•  For  these  young  white 
rioters  were  not  giving  vent  to  a  t>ottled-up 
sense  ^f  outraged  jusUc*  They  were  respond- 
ing. I  assume,  to  the  presauree  of  the  Age. 
but  so  are  we  all  To  i)e  sure,  the  most 
damaging  rl  >t8  have  ix-curred  In  blighted 
areas  inhabited  by  .Negroes  Understandably, 
therefore,  the  fiwis  is  on  them,  and  I  accept 
that  focus  in  the  rest  of  what  I  have  to  say. 

Pour  years  of  worsening  riots  are  enough  — 
riots  which  were  n.  pt  put  down,  mark  you.  but 
simply  ran  out  of  steam  after  four  or  Ave 
days  of  terror  Crime  must  be  suppreMed: 
riots  must  be  put  down  .\nd  put  down  fast,  aa 
they  can  b«  To  ivccomplish  that,  however, 
requires  stem  measures  and.  so  far.  the  offi- 
cials of  .jur  city  and  state  governments  have 
been  too  timid  U)  do  what  the  situation  re- 
quires Tlnxldlty--olBclaJ  timidity — almost  as 
great  a  problem  as  the  riots. 

It  may  be  even  a  greater  problem  for. 
unless  the  rioting  by  young  Negroes  is 
stopped  inevitably  the  wild  ones  In  the  white 
community  will  respond  in  kind  and  that  will 
mean  the  wurst  horror  yet-  guerrilla  war- 
fare between  whites  and  blacks.  Then  no 
neighborhood  will  be  i.-nmune.  nobody  will  be 
sale  Peaceful  people  m  quiet  neighborhoods 
will  t)e  gunned  down  from  passing  cars;  their 
homes  will  t>e  flre-bombed  In  hit-and-run 
.itt.icks  Every  city  In  the  land  will  become 
another  .-Vlgiers — worse  tl^an  .Mglers.  in  fact, 
because  the  .-Vlgerlana  did  not  resort  to 
burmng  G<xl  forbid 

The  message  con.es  through  loud  and  clear 
•o  all  who  do  not  .-lo.se  their  ears  Disarm. 
Rlorers  should  be  disarmed  forcibly — and  It 
can  be  d<:ine  But  that  Is  only  a  beKlnnlng. 
.\11  possible  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear 
for  effective  weapons-control  legislation — na- 
tional, state  and  local. 

The  fine  .'ecord  of  young  Negroes  In  Viet 
Nam  indicates  that  they  have  as  much  to 
contribute  to  this  nation's  welfare  as  their 
white  counterparts.  How  to  bring  this  prom- 
ise to  fruition  Is  a  question  of  utmost  com- 
plexity, whose  auswer  I  think  no  man  fully 
understands  Whatever  the  remedy  or  reme- 
dies may  be.  however,  one  thing  Is  sure  no 
remedy  can  be  applied  until  the  rule  of  law 
has  been  recognized  and  order  has  been  re- 
stored That  can  be  accompanied  only  by 
the  prompt  and  courageous  u.se  of  effective 
measures.  But  it  can  be  accomplished:  and 
those  city  and  state  officials  who  fall  to  ac- 
complish It  should  be  held  resporuslble  by 
their  constituents 

How  can  it  be  accomplished?  How  can  a 
riot  be  stopped  within  24  hours — less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  time  span  of  vlrtuallv  all  the 
riots  of  the  last  few  •.ears''  Assuming  that 
the  mayor  and  the  governor  cooperate  and 
that  they  are  willing  to  use  strong  medicine, 
it  can  be  done  as  follows  In  the  flrst  place, 
the  National  Guard  should  be  mobilized  Im- 
medl.\tely.  that  ts  to  say.  iis  soon  :is  it  is 
plain  that  a  serious  not  Is  In  progress  .\nd 
the  rule  should  be  better  too  siX)n  than  too 
late  ■•  Moreover,  someone  other  than  the  po- 
lice should  decide  the  quMstlon,  for  the  police 
win  hesitate  to  admit  they  can't  handle  the 
situation.  What  I  have  said  dtteen't  mean 
that  iorne  Guardsmen  should  be  sent  to  the 
scene,  or  that  ai!  Guardsmen  should  be 
alerted  It  means  that  an  Tdequate  number 
of  Guardsmen  shmild  be  mobilized  .»nd  dis- 
patched to  the  riot  area  at  once  And.  again, 
the  rule  should  be  better  too  many  than  too 
few  • 

As  soon  aa  the  Guardsmen  arrive,  the  riot 
area  i  that  ts.  the  area  where  the  rioting  is 
taltlng  place  and  or  from  which  bands  of 
marauders  erupt  to  carry  the  rioting  to  other 
areas  until  resistance  drives  them  back  to 
the  riot  core  I -the  not  are."*,  to  repeat, 
should  be  sealed  off  absolutely  and  no  one 
perrrutted  In  or  out  except  the  Guardsmen 
themselves  and  emergency  vehicles,  .such  as 
ambulances,  convoyed  by  Guardsmen. 
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\a  around-the-clock  curfew  should  be  put 
Into  effect  immediately  and  announced  every 
few  minutes  by  loud  speakers  at  stnitektic 
points.  This  would  allow  no  one  on  the 
streets  To  enforce  the  curfew  the  stree'.s 
should  be  patrolled  by  Guardsmen  In  tanks 
They  should  be  used  to  protect  the  Guards- 
men from  snipers.  Anybody  violating  the 
curfew  should  be  arrested  or.  If  he  re»ist.s 
arrest,  shot  ■"  .And  if  a  little  imagination 
were  used,  perhaps  some  of  the  Guardsmen 
could  be  armed  with  .sawed-off  shotguns 
tislng  shells  having  a  reduced  charge  of 
powder.  It  should  be  possible  to  reduce  l.i- 
tiiUtles  m  this  way.  especially  If  the  Guard.s- 
men  are  iirdered  to  shoot  low.  that  is.  at  the 
ankles  <it  the  noters. 

Strategic  buildings  in  the  area  should  be 
rushed  .n  order  to  ijot  at  snipers  on  thi>  rotifs. 
along  with  those  using  the  pnmltlve  but 
deadly  Molotov  ctx-ktall  With  these  preptua- 
tions  made  Guardsmen  in  force  .should 
systematically  search  every  building  In  the 
,-vrea  and  confiscate  all  weapons  found.  In- 
cluding bottles  and  gasoline.  There  would  be 
s*ime  resistance,  of  course;  and  thi>se  with 
.irms  'including  bottles,  etc.)  who  refuse  to 
give  them  up  and  resist  being  deprtved  of 
them,  should  be  arrested  or.  if  necessarv 
shot  The  new  and  apparently  effective 
chemical  called  "Mace"  should  be  used  .it 
close  quarters,  since  It  sutxlues  witliout 
Injiuing  '  There  should  be  no  hesltAtlon, 
however,  .ilxiut  using  deadly  weapons  if  the 
Guardsmen  are  fired  on  from  a  distance 
beyond  the  range  of  'Mace.  " 

.Strong  medicine?  Assuredly,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  Is  needed.  Consider  what  lias 
happened  m  city  after  city  across  the  country 
Fires  are  set  and  the  firemen  who  .respond 
are  attacked  with  rocks  and  bottles — even 
tired  upon.  .More  and  more  the  rioters  aro 
armed  with  shotguns.  riHes.  and  other  deadlv 
weapons.  Motorists  m  peaceful  neighbor- 
hoods iU-e  fired  upon  from  passing  cars.  The 
police  are  shot  at.  Looting  is  ijrowmg  in  areius 
outside  the  rtot  core  Who  Is  safe,  either  In 
his  person  or  In  his  property'  Are  not  the 
citizens,  black  as  well  as  white,  entitled  t  i 
protection  from  these  increasing  outburst;; 
of  mftss  violence?  " 

Mtldrr  measures  have  been  tried  for  four 
years,  but  tite  rtots  rprrad  and  the  vwleruf' 
:>icreases  It  is  time  and  past  tune  for  tough 
tactics  "  To  repeat,  strong  medicine  is  f.\- 
actly  what  Is  needed.  Needed  or  not.  many 
will  be  horrified  by  my  suggestion  that  lirmed 
persons  In  a  riot  area,  who  disregard  the  cur- 
few, refuse  to  surrender  their  weapons  t 
turn  them  on  the  [XJllce  or  Guardsmen, 
should  be  shot  To  those  who  find  this  a 
shocking  suggestion  I  put  this  question:  Is 
IS  not  better  to  kill  some  malefactors  than 
to  allow  them  to  kill  innocent  persons? 

That  question  will  not  stop  those  who  are 
hor.'-iflett  by  :ny  suggestions  Regardless  of  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  they  will  insist  thai 
Harlem.  Watts,  and  subsequent  violent  epi- 
sodes were  the  product  of  a  sense  of  in- 
justice. Even  If  that  were  true,  even  If  a  riot 
I  whether  by  whites  or  blacksi  were  churned 
up  bv  a  deep  feeling  of  outraged  Justice,  there 
would  still  be  a  moral  as  well  as  a  legal  ob- 
ligation to  use  effective  measures  to  protect 
the  community  The  "community  '  is  not  just 
an  abstraction  but  un  aggregation  of  people 
people  whose  'tghts  as  individuals  are  just  as 
sacred  as  the  rights  of  t'tose  'pic  indiiidi<a/5 
who  resort  to  violence.  Why  Is  It  so  hard  for 
some  persons  to  understand  this'' 

When  a  lone  sniper  is  surrounded  and  shot 
down,  rolxjdy  Is  outraged  In  a  riot  there  are 
many  snipers.  And  every  person  bearing  arms 
In  the  riot  zone  Is  a  potential  sniper.  So.  I 
submit,  the  real  question  Is:  Whom  should 
we  protect?  The  snipers  and  those  who  beat 
and  kill  and  burn  and  loot — or  their  victims'' 

Clues  and  neighborhoods  differ  from  one 
another  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  Thus  I 
recognize  that  modifications  of  the  plan  of 
operations  I  have  outlined  briefly  might,  al- 
most certainly  would  be  called  for  in  some 
Instances. 


one  final  thought  A  woman  whose  hus- 
band or  son  has  been  killed,  the  owner  of 
nrouerty  whose  premises  have  been  burned 
down  a  merchant  whose  store  has  been 
TnAted— why  are  they  not  entitled  to  oom- 
,insation  from  the  municipality  and /or 
^aie  which  could  have  protected  them,  but 
was  too  timid  to  do  so?  The  city  solicitors. 
,-ori>oratlon  counsel  (or  whatever  else  they 
may  be  called)  would  do  well,  I  suggest,  to 
start  preparing  whatever  defense  they  may 
think  they  have  against  the  damage  suits 
that  are  bound  to  be  filed  and  are  being 
tiled." 

FOOTNOTES 

•  in  this  paper  I  speak  neither  for  the 
miversltv  of  Noire  Dame  nor  for  the  Notre 
D.une  Law  School  but  only  for  myself. 

•  Dean.  Notre  Dame  Law  School. 

s'«r  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  the 
United  States— 1966.  tables  6-7.  at  92-94 
,  iii67)  (Shows  a  higher  rate  of  crime  increase 
;n  .-suburban  areas  than  In  major  cities) . 

Report  ol  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders  128  (Bantam  ed. 
19681 . 

/d.at  2. 

■  Re.ider's  Digest.  Aug..  1967.  at  70. 

■  Referring  to  the  riots  of  1967.  the  Na- 
tional Advlsorv  commission  foimd  that  "The 
•vplcal  rioter  "in  the  summer  of  1967  was  a 
Nf^ro  unmarned  male  between  the  ages  ■  f 
IS  and  24  .  .  ."  supra  note  2.  at  128  (em- 
ph:isis  added) . 

John  P  Spiegel,  Director  of  the  Lemberg 
enter  for  the  Study  of  Violence  at  Brandeis 
Universltv.  commenting  on  recent  disorders, 
.said:  "Kids,  often  very  young  kids— I  call  It 
•youth  phenomena'— started  the  trouble  and 
then  If  the  adults  Joined,  it  was  because  they 
gave  in  to  the  temptation  of  looting.  After 
all  they  liked  a  colored  television  set  as  much 
as  anyone."  South  Bend  Tribune,  April  10, 
1968  at  12,  cols.  5-6 

See  Moore.  Aiiarchy  on  the  Campus:  The 
Rebels  .  and  the  Law.  The  Police  Chief, 
April.  1965.  at  10 

Orlando  Wilson,  one  of  the  nation's  lead- 
ing criminologists,  has  said:  "There  Is  no 
substitute  for  force  in  quelling  civil  disttirb- 
ances.  and  If  the  police  are  unable  to  provide 
the  manpower  to  restore  normalcy,  then  there 
it  no  alternative  but  to  put  in  a  call  for  the 
National  Guard— and  as  quickly  as  possible.' 
Tlus  is  my  view  in  a  nutshell."  Wilson,  Civil 
Disturbances  and  the  Rule  of  Law,  58  J.  Crim. 
L.C.  &  PS.  157  (19671. 

•■See  House  Comm.  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Special  Subcomm.  to  Inquire  into  the 
Capability  of  the  National  Guard  to  Cope 
with  Civil  Disturbances,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.. 
:')652  (Dec.  18.  1967)  ( recommending  the  Judi- 
cious early  commitment  of  adequate  National 
Guard  forces  i . 

'  See  text  accompanying  notes  7-8  supra. 
"  See  text  accompanying  note  11  infra. 
"  South  Bend  Tribune,  Jan.  7.  1968.  at  25, 
col.  3. 

'-Consider  the  words  of  a  young  Negro 
Marine,  wounded  in  Viet  Nam,  flying  back 
to  Detroit  only  to  learn  of  the  riot  in  progress 
there: 

"This  is  my  first  time  home  in  almost  two 
years  and  look  what  the  hell  I  come  home  to. 
I  Just  hope  nobody  hurt  my  family.  They  live 
on  the  West  Side.  I  heard-  it  was  pretty  bad 
there. 

"It's  not  like  that  in  Vietnam.  I'm  a  Ma- 
rine. You  know.  Marines  have  a  thing:  I 
take  care  of  the  next  guy.  he  takes  care  of  me. 
It's  beautiful.  .  .  . 

•I  was  in  pre-med  school  before  I  went  Into 
the  Marines.  My  mother's  a  pediatrician.  I 
wanted  to  be  a  pediatrician.  But  when  I  get 
out.  I'm  going  to  be  a  cop.  I  left  my  applica- 
tion in  t/os  Angeles  ,  Boy  I  sure  hope  they 
didn't  hurt  my  family.  I  don't  care  who  it  Is. 
I'll  fight  to  save  my  family."  South  Bend 
Tribune.  July  25, 1967.  at  8. 

•'The  Restatement  (Second)  of  Torts  says 
of  the  tactics  that  may  be  used  In  riot  con- 


trol' "The  use  of  force  or  the  imposition  of 
a  confinement  which  is  intended  or  likely  to 
cause  death  or  serious  bodily  harm  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  a  riot  or  preventing 
the  other  from  participating  In  it  is  privi- 
leged if  the  riot  is  one  which  threatens  death 
or  serious  bodily  Harm"  Restatement  (Sec- 
ond) of  Torts  §  142(2)  ,  1965  i .  The  commen- 
tary on  this  section  clarifies  this  permissible 
use  of  force.  , 

"If  the  riot  itself  threatens  dcai.i  or  i.erlous 
bodily  harm,  it  is  sufficiently  serious  to  Justi- 
fy the  use  of  deadlv  means  to  suppress  It  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  avowed  purpose  ol  the 
riot  be  to  inflict  such  harm.  It  is  enough 
that  the  conduct  of  the  rioters  is  such  as  to 
create  the  probability  or  even  the  possibility 
of  such  consequences."  Restatement  (Sec- 
ond) of  Torts,  Comments  S  142,  comment  g. 
at  257  (1965). 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  spoken  to  this 
point  of  public  liability  lor  riot  damage,  as 
follows: 

"The  State  is  the  creator  of  subordinate 
municipal  governments.  It  vests  in  them  the 
police  powers  es.sentlal  to  the  preservation  of 
law  and  order.  It  imposes  upon  them  the 
duty  of  protecting  property  situated  within 
their  limits  from  the  violence  of  such  public 
breaches  of  the  peace  as  are  mobs  and  riots. 
This  duty  and  obligation  thus  entrusted  to 
the  local  subordinate  governvient  is  by  this 
enactment  emphasized  and  enforced  by  im- 
posing upon  the  local  commumt.,'  absolute 
liability  for  property  losses  resulting  from 
the  violence  of  such  public  tumults. 

"The  policy  of  imposing  liability   upon  a 
civil    subdivision    of    government    exercising 
delegated  police  power   is   familiar  to  every 
student  of  the  common  law.  Wc  hnd  it  rec- 
ognized in  the  beginning  of  tlie  police  sys- 
tem of  Anglo-Saxon  people.  Thus.  "The  Hun- 
dred ••  a  very  early  form  of  civil  subdivision. 
was  held  answerable  for  robberies  committed 
within  the  division.  By  a  series  of  statutes. 
beginning  possibly  in  1285.  in  the  statutes  ol 
Winchester,  13  Edw.  I.  c.l.  coming  on  down  to 
the    27th    Elizabeth.    c.l3.    the    Riot   Act    of 
George  I  ( 1  Geo.  I.  St.  2 )  aud  Act  of  8  George 
II    c  16    we  may  find  a  continuous  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  a  civil  subdivision 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  protecting  prop- 
erty in  its  midst  and  with  police  power  to  dis- 
charge the  function,  may  be  made  answer- 
able   not    only    for    negligence    affirmatively 
shown,  but  absolutely  as  not  having  afforded 
a    protection    adequate    to    the    obligation." 
Chicago  v.  Sturges,  222  U.S.  313,  323   (1911) 
(emphasis  added) . 

A  majority  of  the  relatively  small  number 
of  cases  appear  to  be  contra.  But  Chicago  v. 
Sttirges  never  has  been  overruled  or  quail- 
fled  See  also  Countv  of  Allegheny  v.  Gibson. 
90  Penn  St.  397,  35  American  670  (1879). 
These  two  cases,  especially  the  latter,  sketch 
the  historical  background  of  the  legislative 
enactments  about  to  be  mentioned. 

Nearly  half  of  the  states  have  statutes  im- 
posing liability  or  government  subsidies  for 
riot  damage.  Most  of  these  are  collected  in 
Note.  Riot  Insurance.  77  Tale  L.J.  541.  552 
n  75  (1968).  Another  relevant  statute  is:  W. 
Va  CODE  §61-6-12  (1966).  It  goes  without 
saying  of  course,  that  these  enactments  are 
not  uniform  in  their  provisions.  The  extent 
and  conditions  of  liability  vary  considerably. 


PROMOTE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
EXPORTS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1968 


THE 


"PUEBLO":     HOW    LONG,    MR 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr    SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  192d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 


Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will  assist 
our  balance  of  payments  and  further 
.strengthen  our  economy  by  promoting 
export  or  products,  services,  and  pro- 
cesses of  small  businessmen.  This  bUl 
will  establish  tax  incentives  to  encoui-age 
small  businessmen  to  set  up  .small  busi- 
ness export  trade  coi-porations.  Mr. 
H\RTKE  has  introduced  an  identical  bill 
in  the  Senate.  This  measure  will  allow 
us  to  tap  the  resources  of  nearly  250,000 
small  businesses  which  are  currently 
ignorinK  export  opportunities. 

Al  the  present  time  our  balance  of 
trade  is  badly  in  need  of  a  shot  in  the 
arm.  We  have  traditionally  depended 
upon  a  large  trade  surplus  to  balance 
our  international  accounts.  But  this  vital 
.surplus  has  recently  disappeared.  The 
average  monthly  surplus  for  the  first  5 
months  of  this  year  was  only  S81  million 
while  4  vears  ago  the  comparable  figure 
was  S584  million.  And  we  experienced 
trade  deficits  in  March.  May  and  June. 

Tliere  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a 
manufacturer  can  become   involved   in 
export  trade.  One  is  to  establish  an  ex- 
port department,  at  a  cost  which  is  pro- 
hibitive to  the  small  business  man.  The 
other  alternative  is  to  employ  a  com- 
bination export-management  fii-m  which 
will   assist  several  noncompeting   firms 
with  promoting  their  goods  and  ser\'ices 
abroad.  At  the  present  time.  5.000  firms 
are  ser\'iced  by  these  combination  ex- 
port-management firms,   and  they   ac- 
count for  about  $500  million,  or  4  per- 
cent of  all  of  the  U.S.  exports.  Obnously 
it  would  greatly  assist  our  trade  balance 
if  we  could  encourage  a  large  percentage 
of  the  250.000  manufacturers  which  are 
not  now  exporting  goods  to  make  use  of 
these  .ser\'ices.  This  bill  is  designed  to  do 
that  by  providing  him  with  tax  incen- 
tives. 

Specificallv,  this  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  issue  certificates  of  eligibility  to 
corporations  organized  under  State  law 
for  the  primary-  purpose  of  promoting 
the  interests  of  American  businesses 
abroad.  The  corporations  must  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  meet  three  requirements. 

First,  the  corporation  must  have  a 
paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of  not  less 
than  $100,000. 

Second,  no  single  client  manufacturer 
can  own  or  control  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  corporation. 

Third,  there  must  be  a  minimum  ol 
five  small  businesses  in  each  corpora- 
tion- .  •„    w« 
The  following  tax  incentives  will  be 

available  to  the  Small  Business  Export 
Trade  Corporations — SBETC : 

First  whUe  gains  of  sale  or  exchange 
of  stock  would  be  treated  as  capital  gams, 
losses  of  sale  or  exchange  of  stock  would 
be  treated  as  ordinarj-  losses. 

Second,  up  to  an  income  ceiling  of 
$250,000  the  equivalent  of  a  14-percent 
tax  rate  reduction  will  be  granted  to  the 
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Small  Business  Export  Trade  Corpora- 
tion. Income  earned  from  the  perform- 
ance of  export  trade  contracts  with 
OATT  countries  and  Income  earned  In 
OATT  countries  by  SBETC's  would  con- 
tinue to  be  taxed  at  ordinary  corporation 
rates  The  14-percent  tax  Incentive 
would  be  denied  to  any  fTirm  which  In 
the  present  tax  year,  or  for  either  of  the 
two  preceding  taxable  years,  received  50 
percent  or  more  of  its  income  from  the 
performance  of  a  single  export  trade  con- 
tract or  of  two  or  more  export  trade 
contracts  entered  Into  with  the  same 
person. 

Third,  a  deferral  of  up  to  $50,000  of  the 
tax  consequences  of  an  equity  acquired 
In  a  foreign  business.  Incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  an  export  trade  contract,  is 
permitted  when  the  equity  is  acquired  m 
exchange  for  patent  nght.s.  processes, 
formulas,  franchuses.  or  other  like  prop- 
erty This  bill  provides  that  at  the  time 
the  equity  is  disposed  of.  the  proceeds 
will  be.  treated  as  ordinary  income  By 
this  prok'i.sion  deferral  i.s  aftorded  to  both 
the  SBETC  and  the  small  business  man- 
ufacturer with  whom  It  has  the  export 
trade  contract 

Fourth,  a  deferral  of  items  of  income 
which  are  blocked  by  repatriation  laws 
of  a  foreign  country  is  permitted  until 
such  time  as  the  income  can  oe.  or  is 
permitted  to  be.  repatriated  By  this  pro- 
vision deferral  is  afforded  to  both  the 
SBETC  and  the  small  business  manu- 
facturer with  whom  It  has  the  export 
contract  but  no  deferral  is  permitted  to 
Items  of  income  derived  from  the  sale  of 
exported  products 

Fifth,  an  SBETC  is  permitted  a  fast 
write-off  of  up  to  $.30  000  in  bad  debts 
per  export  trade  contract 

Sixth,  ctrtined  .SBETCs  are  exempted 
from  the  personal  holding  company  pro- 
visions of  t:ie  Internal  Revenue  Code  un- 
less a  shar-^'holder  of  the  SBETC  is  per- 
forming an  export  contract. 

Seventh,  certified  SBETCs  are  ex- 
empted from  the  controlled  foreign  cor- 
poration provisions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code,  unless  during  the  taxable  year 
a  shareholder  owmng  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  stcK'k  certifies  SBETC  also 
owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of 
a  corporation  with  which  the  SBETC  has 
an  export  trade  contract. 

Finally,  in  order  to  best  encourage  the 
promotion  of  export  trade  of  American 
small  busmess  enUTprises.  this  bill  will 
be  coordinated  with  exi.sting  programs 
and  services  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce 

It  is  time  that  we  ceased  thinking  of 
our  export  trade  only  m  terms  of  huge 
business  Rather,  this  bill  will  enable  us 
to  tap  the  resources  of  our  small  manu- 
facturers to  help  the  national  effort  to 
restore  our  balance  of  trade 


POOD  SUPPLEMENT  ORDER   HEAR 
INGS      ANOTHER    EDA    STALL 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAJLITORMIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAllVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr.    HOSMER.    Mr.    Speaker,    It    has 
been  1  year  todao^  since  the  House  Inter- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

state  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
requested  a  report  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
H  R  11837,  my  bill  to  curb  the  Food  and 
Drtig  Admlrilstration's  power  to  reg- 
ulate food  supplements,  including  vita- 
mins 

No  report  has  been  forthcoming  from 
the  Department  durtriK  this  year  and 
my  repeated  efforts  to  determine  when 
the  report  would  be  .submitted  have  been 
met  with  nothing  bu'  evasive  and  surly 
response 

This,  despite  the  fact  that  to  date  my 
bill  has  received  overwhelming  bi- 
partisan support  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  72  Members  of  the  House  and  10 
Members  of  the  Senate,  representing  30 
of  our  50  Stales,  have  either  cospon- 
sored  or  introduced  identical  measures. 

Now  FDA  has  started  a  new  stall  Tliey 
began  public  hearings  in  May  on  the  food 
supplement  order  in  an  apparent  effort 
to  divert  the  attention  of  both  C.mgress 
and  the  public  from  my  legislation 

In  the  July-August  1968  issue  of  the 
National  Health  Federation  Bulletin.  Mr. 
Clinton  Miller.  NHP  legislative  advocate, 
takes  a  close  look  at  these  hearings,  the 
reasons  behind  them  and  the  strong  need 
:i0t  to  allow  FDA  to  sidetrack  this  legis- 
lation to  curb  the  Food  Supplement 
Order 

The  following  is  the  text  of  Mr  Mil- 
lers remarks : 

PDA3    HEARl.NliS    O.N     F<10D    SUPPLEMENTS    EM- 

Hii.\t.ii!E  L'KCENr  Need  for  Hosmer  Bii.^ 
I  By  Cimtou  R    Miller  I 

.\Iter  sl.\  years,  public  H«iriiigs  Have  niially 
st.uted  on  the  Food  luiil  Urug  Adxnniistri- 
tions  food  supplement  Order  The  govern- 
ment has  wiilted  since  June.  1962  ui  .start 
agency  heanngs  That  Is  when  they  flrst  is- 
sued their  sweeping  proposals  which  would 
put  most  food  supplement  potencies  and 
comblnatlona  on  prefH-rlpilon. 

Since  June  1962.  FDA  has  .imended  tlie 
Order  several  times,  but  never  held  heiirlngs. 
Eajly  in  1968.  they  announced  their  inten- 
tion, in  a  separate  .ictlon.  Xn  go  even  further 
and  ban  bioflavonoids  entirely  so  not  even 
physicians  could  prescribe  them  Now  the 
hearings  have  staru-d  It  is  a  shame  that  Con- 
gress hasn  t  acted  in  Uie  six  years  we  have 
had  since  the  FDA  tlrst  :uinounced  their 
intention  to  destnjy  the  to<id  supplement 
industry  as  we  now  know  U  But  m  f.iiniess 
to  Congress,  it  wiisnt  until  early  m  rJ67  Uiat 
the  NHF  had  worked  out  a  bill  mow  known 
aa  Hoemer  s  MH  11837)  that  would  limit 
PD.\s  power  and  which  had  .t  chance  of 
getung  p.isi>«)d.  ComjresB  has  been  most  re- 
ceptive to  the  bill.  We  now  have  65  ooBpon- 
sors  To  succeed,  we  need  100  co«ponBors. 
rv\  HOPES  hi:abin(;s  win,  prevent  conoiubbs 

FROM    .\CTING    ON     H  R.     11837 

FDA  has  urged  Congressmen  not  to  co- 
sponsor  Hoemer's  bill  At  the  same  time,  tliey 
stubbornly  refuse  to  give  a  Poeltlon  Report 
on  It  PD.A'8  strat<?gy  Is  to  stall,  and  to  divert 
the  attention  of  Congr«ae  and  the  energies 
of  NHP  to  their  hetirlngs  so  the  Hoemer  bill 
will  laiig'.iUih  .ind  die  m  Congrfs.s  from  Uick  of 
Interest  Several  Congressmen  have  recently 
told  their  constituents  that  now  FDA  has 
9t.iirted  hetinngs.  they  will  await  the  out- 
come before  cosponsorlng  legislation.  It 
sounds  fair,  but  i.snt  We  have  demanded 
the  FDA  hearings  for  six  years  and  some  Con- 
gressmen have  .Hfisumed  we  were  turning  to 
Congress  only  because  we  could  not  get  PDA 
to  hold  hearings.  This  la  not  the  case.  We 
will  win  some  minor  vlctorlee  In  the  hear- 
ings, but  PDA  he«krtngB  can  never  correct 
the  main  legal  Issue  In  the  food  supplement 
controversy    Only  Congreea  can  do  this. 


Angiist  1,  lOtlx 

PDA  hearings  cannot  solve  the  main  prob. 
lem  over  food  supplement  regulations  because 
PDA  believes,  quite  Justifiably,  they  are  un- 
der a  legislative  mandate  from  Congres-s  to 
consider  a  food  legally  as  a  drug  If  any  health 
clalnas  are  made  for  it  Congress  gave  -liis 
medically  oriented  mandate  to  PDA  In  l.nH 
when  the  fixxl  supplement  Industry  w:u;  a 
baby  Thirty  years  ago.  the  Idea  of  usin^ 
food  concentrates  or  supplements  to  prevent 
or  cure  a  disease  was  not  widely  reeearclipd. 
Adelle  Davis  Unda  Clark.  Carlton  PrederUk^. 
Catherine  EI  wood  J  I  and  Bob  Rod.ile  luui 
not  published  their  books  and  magazl!;i's 
which  contained  revolutionary  new  eoncents 
In  (lo-lt-yourself   nutrition 

In  1941.  PDA  completed  extensive  hearings 
on  food  supplements,  and  Issued  regulations 
lo   govern   their  labeling  claims.  The  PDA  > 
1941    regulations    contained    a    deflnltlon     ■: 
food  supplements  which  Is  almost  Impossih.e 
to  improve  on  today    Now  PDA  want-s  to  ri: 
out    the    two    moKt   Important   words   in     iu- 
deflnltlon  — "pathological"      and       'dlseasth 
This  excellent  deflnltlon  Is  the  major  part  .if 
Hosmers  bill.   HR    11837    It   says   that  food 
supplements  may  be  used  for  "paihologu  a; 
and     disease"  conditions  if  these  condllli^ns 
exl.st  because  of  a  "particular  dietary  need  ' 
FDA  wants  the  two  words,  "pathological"  ana 
"diseases,  '    cut    from    their    own    deftnlllcin 
whlcl'.  has  been  unchanged  .-;lnce   1941    This 
Is   .1   major  change   in   the   FDA's  Order  and 
one  which   NHF's  Attorney.  Charles  Orlandu 
Pnitt.  has  objected  to  and  will  strongly  ob- 
lect    to   in    the   PDAs   hearings     If   Congre.ss 
piisses    the   Hosmer   bill.   PDA   then   couklii  • 
change  the  definition  because  only  Congress 
can  change  Us  own  laws    But  an  equally  un- 
portant  thing  Congress  can  do  if  It  pa.<;ses  the 
Hosmer  bill  is  lo  write  new  legislative  hlst.rv 
which   will   say   that   It  doesn't   ever  wan;    . 
food  .supplement  to  be  considered  a  drug  Just 
becau.se  true  health  claims  are  made  for  it 
Congressmen  who  say  they  will  wait   for  the 
FDA    hearings    to   end    before   changing    the 
old  law  of   1938  Just  do  not  yet  understand 
that    their    own    law.    which    hi\s    been    uii- 
amended    ir   unchanged  on  this   point  since 
1938.  makes  It  ImpKJssible  lor  a  food  supple- 
ment  manufacturer   to   sell    a   food    supple- 
ment   with    a    truthful    health    claim,    even 
though  It  is  safe  and  the  claims  made  for    t 
can    be    supported    by    competent    proof     It 
doesn  t   make  any  difference   how  unreason- 
able -.he  interpretation  is  In   1968,  FDA  ciU 
point    lo    the    1938    legislative    report   wh:.   i 
savs  most  clcarlv.  "If  It  fa  product]  conuai.a 
nutritive  ingredients  but  Is  sold  for  drug  m-c 
only,   as  clearly  shown   by   the  labeling  and 
advertising,  it  will  come  within  the  deflnltlon 
of  drug,   but  not  that  of   f(X)d  "  Thus.  Con- 
gress   naively    said    PDA    should    put    evcrv 
product  In  one  of  two  slots — fixids  or  dru>:- 
If  a  health  claim  of  any  kind  was  made  :   r 
a  food  on  the  label.  Congress  said,  it  should 
be  considered  as  a  drug 

FDA  hearings  can  never  change  this  leei- 
".ative  flaw  of  1938  Only  Congress  can  do  this 
It  takes  an  Act  of  Congress  to  change  an  Act 
of  Congress.  The  Hosmer  bill,  if  paj-sed.  w... 
make  a  third  slot  for  PDA  to  use  Then  then- 
will   be    .  1  1    foods.    (2i    drugs   and    |31    food 
supplements  Then,  whenever  a  manufactur<  - 
makes  a  true  nutritional  health  claim  sup- 
ported by  competent  proof,  FDA  will  have  :o 
place  such  a  product  in  the  third  slot  pr'  - 
vided    by   Congress   .ind   will   not   be  able     u 
seize  It  as  a  mlsbranded   "drug'"  as  they  h.i\e 
been  doing  since  1938.  Everybody  knows  foocis 
are    not    drugs,   regardless   of   what   labellnc 
ilaATis    are    put    on    them.    The   only    reason 
Congress    has    never    updated    the    law    and 
provided  the  third  category  for  food  supple- 
ments  or    foods   for   special    dietary   uses   ;? 
that   It  hasn't  been  asked  by  us— the  pe<i- 
ple— to   do   It.    So   don't    let   FDA's   hearing? 
sidetrack  your  Congressman  from  cosponsor- 
lng  Hosmer's   bill   or  demanding  a  Position 
Report  from  FDA  (see  NHP  April.  1968  Bul- 
letin, pp   12-14). 
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FDA    HEARINGS    VERGE   ON    CHAOS   rHOM   THK 
BEGINNING 

When  FDA's  new  Hearing  E^^n^^W-^f !f 
Hiarts  opened  the  prehearings  at  10;00  ajn^ 
?uUay.'  May   V._  nearly^  1 00   consumer  or 


•^testify.  This  is  too  many  to  participate  in      «elf-^^-PP«-'  ^..^.^uon.    After    the    FDA  s 


and  evaluation  survey  was  made  on  the 

Six  Rivers  and  Klamath  National  Forests 

in  the  faU  of  1965.  The  survey  revealed 

PITYING  A  LEADING  ROLE  &  general  beetle  population  buildup.  It 

^      „.,^I  who  forced  Mr  Harris  to  rule   Awas  predicted  that  the  beetles  would  at- 
The  attorney  who  forced  Mr._Ha  ^    ^^^^^_  ^^^   following    spring. 


with  the  Hearing  Clerk  and  can  be  examined 
at  your  convenience." 

AMERICAN  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION   .^TTORNEY 
PLAYING    A    LEADING    ROLE 


.n'deVly  hearmg  m7  P^tt,  in  Ms  article 
this  month,  has  listed  the  objective  firm,  and 
ndlvTduals.  some  Arms,  like  Abbott  Labora- 
wrles.  have  as  many  as  four  attorneys  repre- 
^ntlng  them  Most  consumers  represented 
themsflves.  A  court  reporter  was  there  and 
even-  word  was  taken  down  in  an  official 
transcript. 

CONSUMERS  MUST  PAY  MORE  THAN  EIGHT  TIMES 
AS  MUCH  AS  THE  G0VT:RNMENT  FOR  A  WRriTEN 
TRANSCRIPT  OF  THE  HEARINGS 

The  flrst  day's  transcript  was  161  pages^ 
When  we  ordered  a  copy,  we  learned  that 
FDA  had  issued  a  contract  to  the  Columbia 
Reoortlng  Company  (300  Seventh  Street 
sw  W=^hlngt<in.  DC  .  to  be  the  ofBclal 
reporters  Thev  were  granted  a  contract  with 
,he  unthinkable  right  to  charge  consumers 
and  industrv  more  than  eight  times  as  much 


Chlrooractic    Association.    After    the    FDA  s 
attorney^'ntroduced  nearly  2.000  exhlbl^  for 
Identification.  Mr.  Rosenfleld  asked  the  Hear- 
ng  Examiner:    "May   I  respectfully  request 
that  they  be  distributed  Just  as  the  others 
were    "one  of  the  objectives  Is   to   advise 
us  most  effectively  on  the  Jf^ef;^  ^hls  would 
be  very  helpful."  This  resulted  In  Mr.  Hair^s 
making    his    inequitable    ru  Ing    «bove.    We 
are  most  grateful  that  the  American  Chiro- 
practic   Association    has    hired    one    of    the 
best-quaUfled   men   in   Washington.   DC.   as 
their  Washington  Counsel,  and  ^av-e  directed 
him  to  participate  in  these  hearings.  He  is 
Somg  a  superb  job!  Although  th*"  American 
Medical    Association    is    represented    .it    the 
hearings  by  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  up  til    now 
he  onlv  appeared  at  the  first  day's  roll  call, 
we  don't  know  where  AMA  will  stand  on  the 
issues  at  this  time.  Dr   WUUam  J   Darby  and 


How  severe  the  attacks  would  be  and  over 
what  area  they  would  occur  were  ques- 
tions that  could  not  be  answered. 

The  adult  beetle  broods  survived  very 
well  under  the  bark  of  unsalvaged  storm- 
damaged  trees  through  the  mild  winter 
of  1965-66.  They  emerged  in  the  spring 
and  successfully  attacked  standing  green 
trees.  Forest  managers  were  advised  to 
include  green-infested  trees  in  their  con- 
tinuing salvage  program. 

The  newly  infested  trees  began  to  fade 
in  midsummer,  but  it  was  not  until  an 
aerial  survey  flight  was  made  in  the  fall 
that  the  full  magnitude  of  the  problem 
was  realized.  Groups  of  infested  trees 
were  observed  on  1.6  million  acres  in  Del 
Norte.  Humboldt,  Siskiyou,  and  Trinity 


^d  rndu^mmor;  t\an  eight  times  as  muc^^     i^sn.s  .tt^^s  nrne^D.mm^^^^^^  ^^^^'.^^  ^^^   represented   an   unprece 

vs  the  Government  pays  for  a  coPV  °^^^^«      Dr.  PhUlp  L.  White  will  be  AMA     wit  ^^^  ^^  Dougla^-fir. 


'.lune  transcript!  We  were  told  we  would  have 
to  pav  75f  per  sheet  or  $113.25  for  the  nert- 
dav  dellverv  of  the  May  7  transcript!  If  all 
100    objectors   ordered    the   same   service,   It 
would  Rive  the  Columbia  Reporting  Company 
!n  order  for  $11,325   for  Just  the  first  day. 
-nielr  printing  costs  would  be  less  than  $500 
I-  has  been  estimated  the  hearings  may  last 
three  years  or  longer.  Under  this  biased  con- 
Tact  if  all  100  objectors  bought  copies  at  7&f 
per  sheet,   the  cost  of  the  transcript  alone, 
would  run  Into  several  millions  of  dollars! 

■DK    PATS    9    cents;     CONSUMERS    PAY    75    CENTS 
A    SHEET 

Then  NHF  checked  what  the  Government 


IMPROVED  SURVEY  TECHNIQUES 
PAVE  WAY  FOR  CALIFORNIA 
TIMBER  SALVAGE 

HON.  HAROLdI".  JOHNSON 

OF    CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr     JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
.rconriScVrt^Ta;-^  t^h^^r°o;n7^       f-^7arSch1e?  trsSff  oft^S 

:;:.  ':^i:::^^  'is^^Tn^rar  lnStfc7.  fnSn^mSv^  ^^-^^^^^ 
^ere  are  ma^y  consumers  and  small  com-  grn  California  forests  by  Douglas-fii  bai  k 
j^n  es  who  would  have  a  hard  ttoe  buying  j^ggtlgg,  ^  technique  has  been  found  to 
"•  anscripts  at  even  9.  a  sheet  and  who  Just     j^gasure  quickly  and  cheaply  the  extent 

,  annot  afford  over  $100  a  day  for  them.  It  is  -  ■     -" "    =^'^n 

•vist  as  Insufferable  to  have  wealthy  com- 
p.inles  pay  such  a  price.  They.^'^'f  *°  Pf!! 
'  uch  costs  on  to  consumers.  FDA's  strategy  is 
simple  to  see  through.  They  are  going  to  do 
everything  they  can  to  make  the  hearings  as 
expensive  to  objectors  as  possible 


dented  loss  of  Douglas-fir. 

Although  the  extent  of   the  iMested 
area  was  known,  the  number  and  volume 
of  killed  trees  had  to  be  determined.  This 
infoiTnation  was  needed  to  inform  the 
land  managers  about  the  scope  of  the 
damage  so  they  could  plan  for  maximum 
recovery  of  the  timber  through  salvage 
logging.  Because  of  the  large  area  in- 
volved and  the  extreme  inaccessibility, 
noi-mal  timber  ci-uising  methods  could 
not  be  used.  Therefore,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Forest  and 
Ranee  Experiment  Station,  a  combined 
aerial  photo-ground  survey  was  specially 
designed  to  measure  the  impact  of  the 
beetle  epidemic. 

This  scientifically  designed  sm'vey  em- 
ploved  two  forms  of  sampling:  first,  color 
photographs  were  taken  from  the  air  at 
random  locations  over  the  entire  infested 
area:  and.  second,  ground  checks  of  se- 
lected outbreak  centers  recognized  on  the 
photographs  were  made  to  determine  the 
actual  number  of  Douglas-fir  trees  killed 
by  beetles.  Other  data  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide individual  tree  volumes  killed  by  the 


cribe  the  notes.  The  total  cost  of  the  nrst 
copy  .should  have  been  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment Then  everv  additional  copy  bought 
hv  the  government  or  consumers  or  Industry 
should  have  been  available  to  them  at  the 
actual  cost  of  reproduction  plus  a  reason- 
iible  profit.  This  would  run  us  10*  or  less 
per  page  depending  on  the  number  of  copies 
ordered,  less  than  one-eighth  as  much  as  we 
now  must  pay. 

^RE  WE  FXHAtrSTINC  OUR  ADMINISTRATTVE  REM- 
EDIES OR  ARE  WE  GOING  TO  BE  EXHAUSTED  BY 
THEM' 


feet  of  timber.  This  timber  could  pro- 
vide 535  million  board  feet  of  finished 
lumber:  enough  to  build  53,500  three- 
bedroom  frame  houses.  Guided  by  the 
information    gained    from    this    survey. 


Of  beetle  infestation  as  a  necessary  step 
leading    to    salvage    of    the    damaged 

^^e  improved  technique  was  a  matter 

of  both  necessity  and  invention  by  pest 

.pensive  to  oojec«.r»  .=  ^^.^.^.  control  experts  of  the  Forest  Service.  U.S. 

When  FDA  let  the  contract  to  a  court  re-     pest  of  Douglas-flr  trees  Ihiougnout  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^.^^  .^  ^.^^  j         ^^ 

porting  ccmpunv.  they  could  have  and  should     ^-estem  half   of   ^he   Nation    haci   aone  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^49.000  Doug- 

Uve  asked  them  to  bid  on  the  exact  cost     ^.^^jg  damage  m  California  pnor  to  lyo*^  containing  796  million  board 

„f  the  court  reporter  and  those  who  trans-     g  ygj-e  Storms  and  subsequent  floods  in  i<i='       _     .    ,         _,_  ^,_^ ,^  „,„_ 

_         .  . v..  «,=t     ^^^^^^^  of  that  year  caused   a  vast 

amount  of  timber  to  be  damaged  and  up- 
rooted in  the  north-coastal  region  of 

uctun'/  coTt'orrepr^oducri;;  "^lu's'T reason-     ^^FoS'^entomologists  were  aware  that  ;'^"^"^--gerra';;~s"ah'aging  much  of  the 

Hbie  prom.  This  would  run  us  10*  or  less     this    huge    accumulation    of    favoraoie  j^le  dead  timber, 

perpage.  depending  on  the  number  of  copies     habitat   for  the   beetle   could  very   well  ^^  ^^  ^^g  ^^^ 

P..Z„.   ,„.  ,.„.  .n..e..hth  as  much  as  we     ^^^^^^  ^  buildup  of  ^ff^^^^^'^^'^S^^H  acre  and  r^q^ired  318  color  photographs. 

beetles  multiplied  m  the  damaged  tirnber  ^f  ^  ^      ^  ^ga^nples.  and  123  man-days 

in  1965  they  would  be  able  to  attack  53  J^°^y     j^^  ^o  provide  results  of 

healthy,  green  trees  in  the  spring  of  1966^  equTaccuracy.  previously  used  survey 

■•"""                                     ,v,     AHr^mu      Forest  1^"^  managers  were  alerted  to  ^^^  ^^^^^J^^^^  have  been  more  costly 

congress  should  write  into  the  Admlnis-             possibility.  As  a  preventive  measure  "^^5"°°^^  "o^suming.   For   example,   a 

•rative  Procedures  Act  an  amendment  which           ^^^^.^  gncouraged  to  salvage  and  re-  ^"°  ^^™\,'J'^d  survev  over  1.6  million 

wni  prevent  such  an  unendurabl^^^^^^^               J^J^   ^^  ^^^^     ,  the   storm-damaged  f^^^^^^^^^^^^^e  required  17.000  man- 

,ver  happening  >"  ^h^/"^""  Instigated  by       ^^^^^  ^  possible.  days  a^^  $830,000.  Mapping  infested  ccn- 

FDA  or  by  any  other  agency                                               concerted  effort  was  made  to  dajs  ana  *e    .            inspection  from  an 

POA  BRINGS  2.000  EXHIBITS  TO  PREHEARING                              ^^^^  ^ut  the  job  was  just  grplane  coupled  with  8  sufficieht  number 

coNPERENCE         ^    „     ,^^     ^o  lafgc-there  were  too  many  tre^  S  groi^d  "isS  would  have  taken  400 

FDA  filed  2.000  exhlblte  with  the  Hearing     ^OJ         B                             ^^  ^^^^  ^^           j,  ^J^f  °^.°  'nd  cost  $21  200. 

Examiner  but  was  not  ^^^-'^^'^^^^'l    te^Si   Salvage  was  hampered  further  "'^^^^^Z^.J^^^ue,  using  aerial 

copy  available  to  each  of  the  100  paxtiesjn     ^"^^^  ^^espread  destruction  of  exist-  .^^^  i^S^Sretation   combined  with   a 

^rrly^^^rTam^rTolnrtofer^the     i^^r^SJ^S^ t^no^eSt^  for  a  -infmr S  .  gro^d^heck^^^^^^^^^ 

?XrrmU;  roc^mrts^^^^arl  TL     J^.e'lX^"''^  extensive  detection  very  effective  in  measuring  the  total  Im 
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pact  of  the  recent  Douglas-flr  beetle  out- 
break in  northern  California  and  In  pro- 
viding data  for  salvage  operations.  The 
same  technique  looks  particularly  prom- 
ising for  other  bark  beetle  sur\-eys  be- 
cause large  areas  can  be  sampled  at  a 
reasonable  cost  suid  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  statistical  technique  Is 
also  adaptable  to  bark  beetle  losses  In 
other  types  of  timber  and  terrain. 


NIXON-LINDSAY   TEAM   VIEWED  AS 
A  DREAM  TICKET  FOR  TIMES 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

)r    PtNNSTl.VANt.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKN  r.\  HVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RECORr).  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  AuKUSt-l,  1968: 

NlXON-LlNDS.'VY      TE.AM      VIEWTD     AS      A      DREAM 

TicTcrT  FnR  Times 
I  By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Bec.i-use  the  polls  have  not  yielded  the 
decisive  result  recunred  for  the  candidacy 
of  Nelson  RocHefeller.  the  NUon  camp  ap- 
proaches the  Republican  convention  full  of 
confidence  Now  -ierlo'is  attention  Is  turn- 
ing tow,\rd  putt'.ni?  -.oi^ether  what  amounts  to 
a  dream  ticket— a  ticket  that  would  have 
as  Mr  Nixon  .s  runnini?  mate.  Mayor  John 
Lindsay   of   New   York 

Ti\e    Ni-xon-Llndsay    ticket    would    be    a 
dream    ticket  because  It  Is  In  harmony  with 
the  basic  political  condition  of  the  country 
todav.    That    condition    features    a    public 
opinion   fragmented   cUons?   unfamiliar   lines. 

Because  opitUon  is  so  badly  fragmented  no 
sln(5le  candidate  in  either  party  can  by  hlm- 
.self  appeal  to  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
voters  Each  man  has  to  supplement  his 
own  appeal  w  th  that  of  another  political 
ngure  For  tha"  reason,  as  much  <is  because 
of  the  pressures  of  the  nuclear  age,  '  both 
parties  have  been  casting  about  intenslvely 
for  men  of  reputation  as  possible  Vice  Presi- 
dents 

As  Mayor  of  the  media  capital,  Mr  Lind- 
say has  had  good  exposure  on  television  and 
in  the  press  He  has  campaigned  across  the 
country  for  Governor  Rockefeller  Thus  he 
passes  the  first  test  He  is  a  man  of  na- 
tional  >tature 

Tradltioaally.  the  fault  lines  Vice  Preel- 
dentlai  candidates  were  supposed  to  cement 
were  lines  jf  regional  tension.  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  as  visual,  provides  the  classic 
example  A  New  Yorker  with  broad  appeal  In 
the  citle*  i-if  the  East,  he  supplemented  his 
own  strength  rirst  with  John  Garner  "f  Texas. 


and  then  with  Henry  Wallace  from  Iowa  and 
Harry  Truman  from  Missouri 

But  supermarkets  and  suburbs  have 
planned  away  regional  differences,  while  the 
pace  of  change  has  tended  to  intensify  dis- 
tinctions between  age  groups.  As  the  constant 
criticism  of  Nixon  and  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey for  being  old,  tired  and  familiar  8U«- 
►lests,  the  generational  line  of  division  Is  as 
important  as  the  regional  one 

But  at  46.  Mayor  Lindsay  Is  physically 
young  Having  nrst  run  for  office  only  a  doaen 
years  ago,  he  Is  a  fresh  face  He  lUso  has  the 
looks,  manner  and  wlderanglng  cultural  In- 
terests of  the  new  breed  He  bridges  the  gen- 
erational gap 

With  respect  to  an  even  more  baslo  line  of 
division — race — the  question  Is  not  so  easy. 
Almost  all  candidates  who  have  taken  an 
outspokenly  liberal  line  on  issues  associated 
with  the  Negro  have  paid  for  It.  And  no  one 
is  more  sympathetic  to  the  Negro  cause  than 
the  Mayor  of  New  York 

But  his  reputation  is  that  of  the  man  who 
has  held  the  Ud  on  His  personal  appeal  has 
enabled  him  to  avoid  having  to  say  some  of 
the  things  about  Black  Power  that  ."spelled 
trouble  for  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  imd 
more  recently  for  Hubert  Humphrey  itnd.  I 
believe,  Governor  Rockefeller 

Not  only  Is  Lindsay  not  offensive  to  the 
low-income  whites  of  the  big  cities  and  the 
South,  but  his  standing  with  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties  ijroups  Is  .so  great,  that  It  would 
.itTord  Nlxon  wider  room  for  acommodatlons 
in  other  quarters  With  Lindsay  as  running 
mate.  Nlxon  could  safely  take  stances  that 
would  cut  Into  the  law  and  order  vote  that 
now  seems  to  be  heading  In  the  illrecllon  c'f 
'he  third  Parly  headed  bv  lornier  Governor 
George  Wallace  uf  .Alabama 

But  would  lindsay  take  the  asslgrmient? 
Well,  his  future  career,  notably  the  need  to 
exit  from  City  Hall  In  New  York  moving  up- 
wards, leaves  open  i  nly  very  tew  possibilities 
as  the  next  step  His  statements  so  far  have 
fallen  short  of  the  absolute  prohibition,  re- 
quired to  rule  him  out.  At  the  most.  It  Is  an 
iipen  question 

There  remains  the  obvious  drawback  that 
both  Nlxon  and  Undsay  come  irom  New 
York.  Under  the  Twelfth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  electors  of  a  suite  cannot 
cast  Its  votes  In  the  electoral  college  lor  two 
men  from  the  same  state  as  President  and 
Vice  lYesident 

One  possible  way  out  Is  for  Nlxon  to  change 
his  residence  to.  say,  Washington,  D  C  .  after 
the  election  But  he  has  rightly  pointed  out 
that  such  a  move  would  be  considered 
tricky  ■• 
As  It  happens,  however,  the  43  electoral 
votes  from  New  York  would  become  abso- 
lutely vital  only  under  very  special  condi- 
tions— only  If  the  Republicans  carried  New 
York  and  won  a  national  majority  In  the 
electoral  college  by  20  votes  or  less 

Otherwise,  the  problem  could  be  solved 
simply  by  .tn  advance  statement  that  the 
New  York  Republican  electors  would  split 
their  vote,  with  22  going  for  Nlxon  iis  Presi- 


dent, and  21  for  Lindsay  as  Vice  President. 
And  that  course,  which  Is  now  being  urged 
on  Mr  Nlxon,  looks  to  me  like  a  sensible  way 
out. 


THE  AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL  EN- 
DORSES CONGRESSMAN  WHA- 
LEN'S  CRITICISM  OF  THE  NLRB'S 
HANDLING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CASH  REGISTER  CO.  UNION  REP- 
RESENTATION CASE 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur<:day.  Auauxt  1.  1068 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
puished  colleague  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
I  Mr.  WhalenI  look  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  to  task  in  a  speech  on 
the  House  floor  on  July  23,  1968. 

He  detailed  for  us  what  he  rightly 
called  incredible  ineptness  and  unbe- 
lievable buntilins  on  the  part  of  the 
NLRB  in  its  handling  of  a  union  repre- 
.^entation  case  affecting  employees  of  the 
National  Ca.sh  Register  Co. 

An  eminent  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  has  com- 
mented editorially  on  Mr.  Whalen's 
evaluation  of  that  continuing  labor  im- 
passe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
the  Membei-s  of  the  House,  I  herewith 
insert  that  editorial: 

[From   the   .-^kron   Beacon   Journal,  July  26, 
19681 

CV.Nl.LINC, 

Rep  Charles  W  Whalen  of  Dayton  Is  not 
one  of  thoce  congressmen  who  make  sensa- 
tional statements  Just  to  get  their  names  in 
the  papers  Though  .i  Republican,  ho  doe.s 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  find  fault  with 
tedecil  bureaus  He  is.  in  short,  a  responsible 
m.m 

So  when  Whalen  says  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  been  guiltv  ft  -incred- 
ible   ineptness   and    unbelievable    bungling, 
you   can   believe   that    the   NLRB    has   really 
goofed 

Whalen  was  talking  about  the  NLRB's 
handling  of  a  dispute  over  what  union  shall 
represent  14.000  employes  of  the  National 
C.tsh  Register  Co.  This.  Whalen  said,  is  what 
the  NLRB  did: 

—  rook  five  months  to  decide  to  call  a  bax- 
gainiiig  election 

•Set  the  date  of  the  election  3';.  months 
after  expiration  of  the  existing  contract. 

-Miscounted  100  votes  cast  during  the 
election 

.\fter  six  months  still  has  not  determined 
the  outcome  of  the  election 

That's  pretty  Incredible  all  right. 


SENATE— FriWa^/,  August  2,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  10  am  ,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  enable,  we  pray,  with 
the  light  of  Thy  wisdom  and  strength  of 
Thy  might,  those  who  In  these  fear- 
haunted  times  here  entrusted  with  the 
stewardship  of  the  Nations  life,  send 
forth  to  waiting  ta^ks  conscious  of  a 
great  heritage  worth  living  for  and  dying 


lor,  and  with  a  deathless  cause  that  no 
weapon  that  has  been  formed  can  defeat. 
Hear  our  prayer:  America,  America,  Ood 
mend  thine  everv  flaw. 

Amid  all  the  contentions  and  convul- 
sions of  these  volcanic  days,  still  may  the 
Republic  say  with  utter  confidence — 
•God  lives  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington still  stands,"  and  with  Thy  help 
win  continue  to  stand  as  the  beacon  light 
of  truth  for  all  the  earth. 

And  now  may  the  Lord  bless  you  and 
keep  you:  may  the  Lord  make  his  face  to 
shine  upon  you  and  be  tiracious  unto  you. 


Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Let  we  forget — lest  we  forget. 

We    ask    it    In    the    dear   Redeemer's 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, August  1,  1968,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDEH^T  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


!  IMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DU^ 
^^jJlG   TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 

MORNING   BUSINESS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a«k 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
Sion  to  the  transaction  of  rout^e 
monJmg  business  be  limited  to  3  mln- 

"^he  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OF  THE  RULE  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  paragraph  6  of 
rule  XXXVin  of  the  Standing  Rules  of 
the  Senate,  relating  to  the  procedures  on 
rominations,  be  suspended  with  respect 
to  the  nominations  unacted  upon  before 
the  August  adjournment  for  the  national 
conventions,  and  that  the  status  quo  of 
the  nominations   shall   not  be   affected 
bv  the  adjournment  for  the  remainder  of 
the  second  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 
'  Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object^and  I  shall  not  ob- 
-ct^the    distinguished    Senator    from 
Delaware  I  Mr.  Williams!  and  thejunior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  were  about  to 
ipproach    the    distinpuished    majority 
leader  and  tell  him  that  we  did  not  ex- 
pect to  object  to  this  request. 

We  are  aware  that  if  an  objection  were 
made,  it  would  not  go  to  the  contest  of 
confirming  or  failing  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  any  particular  Person, 
but  the  alternative  action  that  would 
have  to  be  resorted  to  would  be  some  sort 
of  session  next  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

vpct 

Mr  CURTIS.  That  would  involve  the 
plans'  of  many  employees  and  many  of- 
licials  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

For  that  reason,  there  will  be  no  oD- 
jection.  certainly  so  far  as  the  jumor 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  concerned;  but 
m  failing  to  object,  we  want  the  record 
clear  that  it  is  not  an  expression  of  ap- 
proval of  the  nominations  in  reference 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  1  yield. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  If  I  had  known  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  were  interested  i"  this  mat- 
tor   I  would  have  gone  to  them  before 
I  made  this  request.  I  thought  it  had 
been  cleared.  . 

Mr  CURTIS.  There  is  no  complaint 
about  that,  but  we  wanted  the  majonty 
leader  to  know  that  whUe  we  feel  a  very 
serious  situation  has  been  pre^nted  to 
the  Senate,  about  which  we  feel  very 
strongly  in  the  position  we  take..w«  ,^® 
aware  that  an  objection  at  this  tune 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  it  but  would  inconvenience  a  great 
many  other  persons.  Therefore  I  sh^l 
not  object.  I  understand  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  wishes 
to  make  a  statement. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object-and 
I  shall  not  object^the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  expressed  my  sentiments 
completely. 


This  Is  a  parliamentary  procedure  and 
in  no  way  indicates  an  expression  as  to 
whether  the  Senate  should  or  should  not 
confirm    these   nominees.    The    request 

should  be  granted.  •    „kc^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  ^  ,  ,  , 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  the  Record  to  disclose  that  the  staff 
of  the  able  minority  leader  indicated 
earlier  today  precisely  what  the  majority 
leader  desires  to  do.  It  appeared  to  me 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  any  of  us 
to  raise  any  question  whatever.  I  fully 
acquiesced  in  the  desire  of  the  majority 
leader  to  have  this  consent  in  the  Sen- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee  in  the  chair).  Ts  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered.  


be  reported  during  the  August  adjomTi- 
ment  of  the  Senate,  if  not  before  the  ad- 
journment takes  place.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  H.R.  17735,  to  amend  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
better  control  of  the  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms,  approved  by  the  House,  be 
ordered  placed  on  the  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ojection?  There  being  no  objection,  the 
bill  (H.R. 17735)  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  ordered  placed  on  the  calendar. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  referral 
of  S.  3633  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce be  ordered  immediately  upon  its 
report  to  the  Senate  during  the  August 
adjournment,  or  before,  if  it  is  avail- 

nblc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  SIGN  BILLS  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES.  AND  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  of  business,  hopefu.lv  today, 
until  September  4,  1968.  all  committees 
of  the  Senate  may  be  permitted  to  tile 
their  reports,  together  with  any  minority, 
individual,   and   supplemental   vie%vs,   u 
desired;  that  the  Vice  President,  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  or  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  may  be  permitted  to 
sign  duly   enrolled   bills;    and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  may  be  penmtted 
to  receive  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives.  „,.  ,^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations    for    the    Department    of 
Commerce,  the  Department  of   Justice, 
the    Federal     Power    Commission,     the 
National   Mediation   Board,   U.S.  Army. 
U  S  Navv.  U.S.  Marine  Con^s.  and  nom- 
inations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 
That  would  exclude  the  nominations  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  for  the 
time  being.  ,  ^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS     OF     LABOR.      AND 
HEALTH    EDUCATION.   AND   WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,  1969 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1468   HR.  18037,  an  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
related  agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  and  for  other  purposes. 
May  I  say,  before  the  Chair  acts  on  the 
request,  that  this  would  be  the  pending 
business  when  we  return.  Nothing  would 
be  done  on  it  until  we  return. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  a 
bill  (HH.  18037)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor.  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related 
agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30    1969,  and  for  other  punsoses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

GUN  CONTROL  BUl^REFERRAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 

17735  is  the  companion  bUl  of  b.  ijin, 

which  has  been  ordered  reported  from 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  will 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

The  assistant  lecislatlve  clerk  inoceed- 
ed  to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  L.  Latchum,  of  Delaware, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Delaware.  ,„,^^     ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  A.  Carver,  Jn.  of 
Idaho,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 


JOHN  CARVER:  A  MAN  OF  PROVEN 
ABIUTY 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  President  Johnson  has  nom- 
inated John  A.  Carver,  of  Idaho,  w-ho  Is 
presently  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  to  another 
term  as  a  member  of  that  Commission. 
Endorsing  his  proven  ability,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  has  unanimously 
approved  the  nomination. 
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This  appointment  Is  another  bench- 
mark in  the  distinguished  public  career 
of  John  Carver.  It  Is  further  testimony  to 
his  continuing  effectiveness,  competence 
and  Integrity 

John  Carver  came  to  Washington  as 
my  administrative  asslsUnt  in  1957  Pour 
years  later,  he  was  appointed  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  195.  he  was  named 
Undersecretary  of  the  Interior,  and  in 
1966  became  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  serving  the  remain- 
der of  a  term  expiring  this  year. 

Men  of  all  political  views  have  paid 
tribute  to  John  Carver's  extraordlnan,' 
success  as  a  public  administrator.  He  has 
vast  talents  in  the  field  of  natural  re- 
source management:  and  jxxssesses  the 
capacity  of  listening  thoroughly  to  all 
sides  of  an  issue — always  with  fairness 
and  objectivity. 

He  is  a  man  of  proven  ability  to  cut 
to  the  heart  of  the  most  difllcult  prob- 
lems, and  then  make  final  decisions  that 
reconcile,  the  facts  of  the  case  'Alth  the 
national  interest  He  has  .served  with 
distinction  a.s  a  memt>er  if  the  Federal 
Power  Commi.vsion. 

President  Johnson  once  said,  during  a 
visit  to  Idaho: 

One  if  '-he  rinest  men  !n  public  life  la  your 
)WTi  John  Carver. 

I  agree.  I  commend  the  President  for 
this  renomination  and  support  it  with- 
out reser\ation. 

Mr  JORDAN  of  Idaho  Mr.  President. 
I  rise  t^av  to  express  mv  endorsement 
of  the  reapp.>n\tment  of  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Carver,  Jr  .  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commi.'^i on  Mr  Carver 
is  a  distinguished  Idahoan  with  broad 
experience  in  private  law  practice  and 
in  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government 

His  work  w,nth  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  over  the  past  few  years  has 
proven  his  co.'iipetence  and  integrity  He 
has  an  •.ncisi.e  mind  and  i;reat  abilitv 
as  an  admiiiLstrator  As  a  Commissioner 
he  has  earned  rhe  respect  of  many  men 
of  different  persuasions  for  his  constant 
fairness  and  .sound  judgment. 

Through  his  experience  Mr  Carver  has 
rained  a  thorough  awareness  of  the 
problems  and  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  I  am  sure  he  will 
continue  to  contribute  muwrtantly  to 
the  efTectiveness  of  the  Commission's 
efforts  I  certainly  add  mv  .strong  sup- 
port and  urt;e  that  hi.s  leappolntment  be 
confirmed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confimied. 


NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD 

The  iLssistant  ICKislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Francis  A.  O'Neill.  Jr  of 
New  York,  tj  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S    ARMY 


Mr  MANSFItXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  on  bloc 

Hie  PRESIDING  OFTnCER  Without 
objection,  the  i.ominatlon.s  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  blix- 


US    NAVY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  >undr>'  nominations  in 
the  US  Navy- 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virgmia  Mr  President. 
the  pending  nominations  Include  that  of 
Rear  Adm  David  C  Richardson  to  be  a 
vice  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  about  Admiral 
Richardson 

I  first  met  him  aboard  the  carrier 
Kitty  Hawk  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkm.  when 
he  was  serving  as  commander  of  Task 
P\)rce  77.  Admiral  Richardson's  new  as- 
signment will  be  that  of  commander  of 
tiie  6tii  Fleet  m  the  Mediterranean. 

My  impression  of  Admiral  Richardson 
:s  that  lie  is  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  our 
Navy  He  has  had  an  outstanding  record, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  add  greater 
luster  to  his  record  when  he  assumes  his 
new  duties  as  commander  of  the  6tii 
Fleet 

I  am  pleased  to  urge  today  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nommation  of  Admiral 
Hichard.son  to  the  rank  of  \ire  admiral 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions oe  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nommations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


US    MARINE  CORPS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  .sundry  nommations  in 
the  US.  Marme  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nommations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


The  assisti.nt  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  US   Army 


NOMINATIONS    PL.^CED   ON   THE 
SECRETARY'S  DF^K 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administra- 
tion. Coast  Guard,  Air  Force,  and  Navy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  tlie  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  immediately  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  John  H  Crooker,  Jr  .  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Presiding  Officer  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered  The  nomination 
will  be  stated 


CIVIL   AERONAUTICS   BOARD 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  H.  Crooker.  Jr  ,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

■Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  nomination? 

Mr  COTTON  Mr  President.  reser\- 
int;  the  viaht  to  object,  at  this  time,  as 
the  majority  leader  knows,  it  is  my  dutv 
to  make  a  statement  I  refer  to  the  pend- 
ing nomination  of  John  H.  Crooker.  Jr , 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  The  same  remarks  will  apply,  al- 
though his  nomination  has  not  yet  been 
brought  up.  to  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle.  of 
Kentucky,  for  reappointment  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

.Mr  President,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  concernini: 
these  two  nominations  was  not  unani- 
mous. I  would  like  to  have  the  Recoru 
show  that  five  members  of  the  committee 
voted  anamst  recommendini,'  the  con- 
firmation of  these  two  nominees  at  this 
time  The  objection  does  not  eo  to  the 
menu  of  either  of  the.se  nominees  Thf 
objection,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  a  parti- 
san lint;e  because  the  five  Senators  vol- 
iiiu'  in  opposition  were  five  Repubhcai. 
:nembers  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

The  reason,  and  I  am  speaking  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  four  other  mem- 
bers, who  could  not  be  present  today,  for 
our  opposition  at  this  time  and  in  com- 
mittee IS  that  m  the  case  of  Mr.  Crooker 
and  Mr  Tuij^'lc.  their  terms  have  not  yet 
expired.  There  is  no  vacancy  and  the 
term  of  each  nominee  iloes  not  expire 
until  the  31st  day  of  December  of  this 
year. 

Therefore,  we  wished,  as  a  matter  of 
recoi'd.  to  lemster  our  opposition  to  the 
appointment  in  advance  of  nominees  to 
.serve  before  their  terms  have  even  ex- 
pired. In  the  case  of  Mr.  Crooker.  he  has 
been  nominated  for  a  term  of  6  years  in 
advance  startm.:;  the  1st  of  January.  I 
am  not  quite  sure  of  the  period  for  Mr. 
Tuggle's  term. 

Certainly,  our  objection  is  not  to  the 
individuals,  because  Mr.  Tuggle.  who  has 
been  nominated  for  reappointment  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  is  .•. 
Republican,  and  comes  from  the  same 
State  as  does  our  dlstincuished  coUeat^ue 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  Morton!,  who  i- 
one  of  the  objectors.  Our  objective  i.- 
purely  to  register  our  objection  to  mak- 
ing these  appointments  in  advance  be- 
fore the  vacancy  has  occurred.  It  has  a 
partisan  tinue.  in  that  I  have  vivid  recol- 
lections that  in  the  last  year,  at  least  :n 
the  last  7  months  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  party  then  in  the 
majority  in  the  Senate  held  up  scores  and 
.scores  and  scores  of  reappointments 
when  the  vacancy  had  already  occurred, 
and  they  were  held  over  until  the  in- 
commc  President  had  the  opportunity  to 
fill  thr-  vacancies. 

Mr  President.  I  have  no  intention  of 
opposing  the  confirmation  of  either  of 
these  gentlemen  this  morning.  Senators 
realize  that  all  we  could  do  would  be  to 
hold  them  over  until  the  Senate  re- 
turned, and  obviously,  by  a  majority 
party  vote  they  would  be  confirmed.  So 
I  am  merely  taking  the  liberty  of  making 
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cause   of  course,  the  President  wUl  still 

be  the  President  after  January  L 

Therefore,  having  made  my  statement 

r^nnprnlng     the     nomination     of     Mr. 

SS  and  Mr.  Tuggle.  I  shall  not  iB- 

erpose  any   further  objection  to  their 

-Sf?B%mS.Vo^Trwithout 

oblection   the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 

The    assistant   legislative    clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  nomination  of  Ken- 

, H  M   TuEBle   of  Kentucky,  and  Wal- 
:"ce  R  Bmke   of^Connecticut.  to  be  In- 
erstate  Commerce  Commissioners 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President  I  wish  to 
.-ail  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  this 
norningto  the  excellent  qualifications  of 
Sace  Burke  of  Farmington.  Conn.,  to 
i  a  memb^'er  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

''"iT  hi?Sn  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
.ave  known  Wallace  Burke  for  many 
vpars  and  to  liave  had  the  privilege  of 
letng  aiociated  with  him  in  the  same 

^^VaUa'ce  Burke' T  practicing  attorney 
IS  S?rently  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
StTuc'Suiities  commission  a  coopera- 

mg  commissioner  of  AT.  &  ^J^^^^^^^.l, 
tigation,  and  is  chairrnan  of  the  tde 
,^mmnnirations     division.     h-mergein-y 
SSSrng  Boaid  of  the  State  of  Connec- 

'^Mr  Burke  is  also  a  past  President  of 
rhp  New  England  Conference  of  Public 
•SliU  commissioners,  a  former  mumci- 
nai  court  judge,  and  a  former  a^istant 
^fs    attorney   for  the  district  of  Con- 

'■^ommissioner     Burke     is     extremely 
skmed"    tie  field  of  transportation  law 
Sd  is  eminently  qualified  to  deal  w^ 
he  many  complex  problems  that  come 

^^r;:^SdrtTs;:.rdTh?a%w 

-"■  "I^SSSon"  ?;  V"Jes?de- 

vote  for  the  confirmation  of  this  distm 
puished  pubhc  servant  to  the  ICC. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nommations 
hp  ronsidered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
,Jection.  the  nomiiiations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
notmed  immediately  of  the  confirmation 
nf  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


wnnsF    JOINT    RESOLUTION    1371— 
^MTE   HOUSE    CONFERENCE    ON 

AGING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  House  Joint  «*«; 
olution  1371.  to  provide  that  it  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  a  W^^ite  House 
Conference  on  Aging  he  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  ftat^s  in  1971. 
to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  S^- 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  for  related  purposes,  now  at  the 
desk  be  taken  from  the  desk  and  or- 
dered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

TT^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  measure 
will  lie  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legislative 

^"^There"  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


SHAMEFUL    MISCONDUCT    OF    AID 
OFTICIALS  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 
Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  my  vote  was  cast  against 
?he  foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  vote  against  foreign 
aid   authorizations    and    appropriations 
until  I  am  assured  that  at  least  an  ef- 
??rt  will  be  made  to  cleanse  the  cesspool 
that  best  characterizes  our  Agency   for 
international  Development  program  in 
south  Vietnam.  While  the   Senate  ap- 
proved an  amount  more  than  $1  billion 
feS  than  requested  by  the  Presiden   and 
$48  milUon  less  than   aPPio^ed   m  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  could  not  in 
good  conscience   vote  to  authorize   the 
ixpenditure  of  more  of  taxpayers  money 
for   the   scandalous   AID   operation   m 

South  Vietnam.  rham- 

Recently.  I  spoke  out  in  this  Cham 
ber  denouncing  the  o^^trageous  malad- 
ministration by  AID  officials  of  the  f 01- 
eign  aid  program  in  South  Vietnam.  At 
S  time  I  denounced  the  fact  that  .82 
AID  officials  in  Vietnam  are  now  being 
naid  a  total  of  $25,000  a  year  or  more^ 
?ndu5ed  among  those  official^  are    he 
AID  director  in  Vietnam  ^vho  leceues 
in  excess  of  $44,000  P^r  >;ear;  28  offiaa^s 
who  receive  in  excess  of  $41,700  pei  year 
SS  82  who  receive  $35,500,  May  I  pomt 
out   that   these    are    conser^-ative    esti- 
mates of   the   real  income   received  by 
Tefe  biu-eaucrats.  In  addition  to  their 
baS  salaries  as  Government  employees 
thS  are  given  a  25-percent  hardship  al- 
lowance ?  $3,000  separate  niamtenanc! 
allowance   and   numerous   fi-mge   bene 
fits  includiS   air  conditioned  housing, 
medical  cS?  automobiles,  PX  and  com- 
SSary  privileges,  expense  accounts  and 
mSy  many  others.  These  fringe  benefits 
have  been  estimated  to  approxirnate  25 
nercent  of  an  officials  or  employee  s  base 
SlaS^  The  fact  is  that  they  probably 
farTxceSthat  Percentage^d  that  the 
actual  real  income  received  b>  these  ol 
ficials  and  employees  exceeds  the  figures 
which  I  have  stated  and  which  ^vere  fur- 
Sed  me  by  AID  officials  here  m  Wash- 

"i^a"so  related  my  personal  obsen'a- 
tions  of  the  abuse  of  PX  and  cominis- 
^ar^D?ivileges  by  AID  and  other  cm  lan 
offidK  Vietnam  as  well  as  detailing 
?SfactI  revealing  unbelievable  incom- 
Stence  and  maladministration  of  the 
AID  program  in  South  Vietnam. 

Since  my  speech  was  reported  in  Sai- 
gon newStpeTi  have  received  numer- 
ous lettere  from  American  civilian  offi- 


cials in  Vietnam  substantiating  my  re- 
marks and.  in  fact,  supplementing  them 
with  facts  and  firsthand  observations  by 
other  concerned  Americans  equally  out- 
raged over  this  utter  waste  of  taxpay- 
ers' money  and  undermining  of  the 
goals  of  our  foreign  policy  in  Southeast 

Almost   aU   of   the   correspondence   I 
have  received   to  date   has   come   from 
thoughtful   citizens   concerned    for    tne 
welfare  of  our  Nation.  Of  course,  I  have 
received  a  few  letters  from  malcontents 
who    have    seized    this    opportunity    to 
further  their  complaints  of  one  sort  or 
another,  but  by  far  the  majority  clearly 
confirm  facts  that  I  set  forth  aiid  the 
situation  as  I  saw  it  in  Saigon  and  else- 
where in  South  Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Three   letters   particularly   impres.sed 
me  and  I  feel  that  the  views  expressed 
in  them  deserve  the  consideration  of  all 
thoughtful    .Americans.    The    h^st    was 
from  Sidney  J.  Roche,  a  retired  AID  of- 
ficial who  spent  more  than  3  years  m 
South   Vietnam,   half   of   that   time   on 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Army  and  the 
remainder  as  a  $25,000  a  year  plus  fringe 
benefits  AID  official.  Mr.  Roche  resigned 
his  AID  post  in  March  1968.  He  included 
snth  his  correspondence  a  memorandum 
sent  10  his  superiors  upon  his  resigna- 
tion setting  forth  his  i^ersonal  views  and 
comments  on   12   .subjects   pertinent   to 
.South  Vietnam,  four  of  which  pertain  in 
particular  to  the  operation  of  our  foi-- 
eign  aid  program  there.  In  his  letter  and 
enclosures  Mr.  Roche  in  forthiiaht  and 
candid   language   details   not   only    the 
sorry  operation  of  our  AID  program  m 
Vietnam  hut  also  the  deplorable  conduct 
of  many  AID  i^ersomiel — conduct  which 
is  definitelv  detrimental  not  only  to  the 
foreign  aid  program  but  to  the  United 
=tat-es  in  general  and  ultimately  to  the 
cause  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  his  letter  and 
enclosures  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemc  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COLl-METS,    UA.. 

July  21.  1968. 
Hon.  Stephen  M.  Young. 
Ocviocrat  of  Ohio. 
Senate  Office  Buildvig, 
U'os/n?io£on.  DC. 

DEAR  SENATOR  Young:  I  re.d  %nth  interest 
m  AP  storv  this  weeic  In  which  you  charge 
that  Acencv  For  International  Deve.opnient 
personnel  are  overpaid  and  .Uso  participate 
m  illegal  black  market  activities  I  agree  one 
hundred  percent  with  your  statement, 

I  resigned  mv  twenty  five  thousi^nd  doll.^ 
a   year   job   with   AID   in   Vietnam   this   pa^t 
March   in  disgust  v.1th   the  handling  of  the 
AID  program  and  with  the  conduct  ofthe 
overall    advisory    effort    in    Vletnain.    Based 
upon   more  than  three   years  experience   in 
Vietnam    half  with  the  U.S.  Army  on  actne 
dutv  and  half  with  AID,  I  had  a  lot  ol  tinrie 
to  participate  in  the  effort  and  to  also  ob- 
serve   tne   conduct   of    the   mission    \\hile   1 
will  be  the  first  to  agree  that  there  are  many 
tine  men  in  AID  who  are  trying  to  do  a  job 
^nd  Who  have  the  finest  and  best  n^otives.  the 
Lencv  IS  just   shot  clear  through  with   in- 
Xetenti  who   are   not  qualified    to   hold 
the  positions  that  they  are  hired  for 

Many  of  the  men  are  overseas  in  Uie  first 
nlacfbecause  thev  have  n^rital  difficulties 
r  'home  and  are  just  plain  running  awa^ 
from  them.  1  think  that  at  least  half  of 
the  m4ou  is  living  with  native  women  in 
some  form  or  other.  Many  use  the  Pretext  oi 
hiring  -sleep  in"  maids.  Herein  lies  the  root 
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of  the  problem  U  -S  pemonnel  In  order  l" 
pay  for  Uiese  servR-es  uften  (?o  directly  U' 
the  Poat  Exchanges  And  conunlsacirles  and 
buy  CS  merchandise  to  turn  over  to  their 
par.imours.  who  in  turn  sell  the  items  on  the 
black  market  The  totiil  dollar  value  thus 
diverted  U>  the  black  market  is  enormous 
as  a  casual  visit  to  the  black  market  salec 
areas  wi'.l  readily  prove 

The  Vietnamese  .ire  essentlallv  a  moral 
people,  however,  m  these  strained  times 
when  there  are  many  refugees  who  have  n<> 
way  t4.  make  a  living  nil  the  clues  Ameri- 
cans flush  with  inflated  salaries  find  no  dlf- 
flcultv  m  hiring'  sleep  m.ilds  or  Just  plain 
companions  I  e-stimate  that  at  least  one 
half  to  two  thirds  of  all  AID  emploveee  .ire 
openly  engaged  in  this  kind  of  activity  All 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  do  it  and  no 
effort  is  made  to  control  tlie  practice  The 
highest  i)fflclals  are    ts  guilty  as   the  lowest 

The  Viet  Cong  are  making  excellent  propa- 
ganda of  the  general  immorality  of  the 
Americans  They  point  out  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  destroying  the  essential  morality  of 
the  Vietnamese  young  women  This  Is  hard  to 
counter  as  a  visit  any  night  to  the  Intenna- 
tlonai  Club,  which  Is  .sfwniored  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bmbawy  win  show  many  elder  Ameri- 
can .CD  offlcrals.  often  in  their  sixties,  dining 
and  dancing  with  young  Vietnamese  girls  in 
their  -eens  The  effectiveness  ..[  ',he  VC  prop- 
aganda Is  hard  to  assess  It  must  be  effec- 
tive to  *ome  degree  as  it  Is  the  only  way  to 
explain  the  dislike  ror  Americans  which  ts 
spreading  throughout  the  land 

NVver  once  durlni?  mv  entire  tour  with 
AID  .n  Vietnam  did  any  of  my  senior  super- 
visors warn  me  about  my  conduct  or  even 
say  that  cohabltatmg  with  Vietnamese 
women  was  unlawful  or  that  dealing  In  the 
black  market  was  illegal  On  the  contrary, 
two  of  my  super\'isors  were  openly  living 
with  young  Vietnamese  .vomen  despite  the 
fact  that  both  were  married  and  had  families 
residing  in  nearby  Bangkok 

I  think  that  the  only  solution  to  the  situ- 
ation m  Vietnam  with  respect  to  American 
AID  :s  to  recall  the  entire  AID  mission  and 
turn  the  problem  over  to  the  military  I  sug- 
gested such  a  solution  to  General  Westmore- 
land last  Pebniary  In  a  letter  which  I  en- 
close.   I   never   received    an   answer. 

During  -he  Korean  wnr  ,ill  of  our  AID  pro- 
gram Wius  administrated  by  the  United  Na- 
tions Civil  .Vsslatance  Command,  which  was 
under  military  command  .vnd  supervision  I 
spent  eighteen  months  in  that  command  and 
It  jvas  a  far  more  efficiently  administered 
organization  with  far  less  overhead  than  the 
Alb  mission  in  Vietnam.  I  think  that  events 
have  proved  that  AID  cannot  or  will  not 
police  Itself  and  control  Its  people  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous organization  with  much  duplica- 
tion and  extremely  poor  supervision  In  Viet- 
nam it  is  two  or  three  hundred  percent  over- 
staffed with  most  of  Its  people  located  in  Sai- 
gon, when  in  reality  Its  strength  -should  be 
in  the  provinces 

When  I  resigned  from  AID  on  19  March  of 
this  year.  I  prepared  a  list  of  twelve  con- 
siderations which  m  my  judgment  are  pre- 
venting a  successful  conclusion  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  sent  it  to  :ny  immeuiate  su- 
pervisor One  of  the  points  of  that  letter 
covered  the  failure  of  AID  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem.  I  enclose  a  copy  for  your 
possible  interest 

I    hope    that    you    continue    your    fight    to 
bring  >ome  sense  and  organization  to  AID 
Sincerely, 

Sidney  J.  Roche. 

Headq  Carters. 
U  3.  MlLlTART  Assistance 

Command.  Vietnam 
San  Francesco.  Caitf    March.  19.  1968. 
Memorandum    for      Mr     J.    P     W     Watson. 

Chief.  New  ijfe  Development,  CORDS 
Subject    Termination  of  Service  Report. 

Upon  the  termination  of  my  service  with 
U3AID  in  Vietnam.  I  submit  this  report  on 


my  observations  In  reigard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  Instead  of  the  usual  report  listing 
accomplishments  by  persons  ending  their 
tours,  I  submit  these  tweUe  il2i  considera- 
tions which.  In  my  Judgment,  are  the  pri- 
mary reasons  why  United  States  efforts  to 
end    the    war   are    being    frustrated 

The  twelve  considerations  are  in  a  general 
order  of  preference:  however  all  of  the  points 
.ire  .>f  vital  Importance  and  none  should  be 
sacrificed  for  another  The  Tet  Offensive, 
which  began  January  29,  1968  was  a  period 
of  heavy  ixintact  both  on  the  mllltiiry  and 
political  front  The  issue  was  in  grave  doubt 
for  a  week  or  more  ,ind  that  offensive  Is  still 
refiolvlng  Itself  The  final  issue  Is  not  yet 
certain  The  success  of  that  offensive  was  not 
so  much  because  of  the  skill  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  In  military  operatlon.s  lus  was  a  dem- 
onstration of  failures  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  and  lis  principal  ad- 
visor, the  United  States,  to  correctly  assess 
the  conditions  which  made  that  offensive 
possible  iUid  successful  Continued  delay  In 
attacking  the  basic  problems  in  Vietnam 
will  surely  guarantee  .m  t^rly  and  complete 
take-over  by  the  communists 

Sidney   J    Roche 
Sew  Life  Develcrpment  Divmion 

CORDS 

POINT     3        VIETNAMtSE     ARMY 

The  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  may 
very  well  be  the  worst  armv  In  all  of  Asia.  It 
Is  organized  along  the  lines  employed  by  mod- 
ern .irmles  thirty  vears  ngo  It  Is  top  heavy 
with  needless  headquarters  and  administra- 
tive elements  Its  weapons.  In  the  main,  are 
outdated  and  no  match  [or  m^xiern  Chinese 
and  RvLsslan  weapons  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
Its  leadership  is  Ineffectual,  poorly  trained, 
.ind  head  over  heels  In  i;raft  and  corruption. 
Its  men  are  badly  trained,  poorly  motivated 
.md  encumbered  with  dependents  who  fol- 
low them  on  campaigns  The  .\rmy  is  gar- 
rison bound,  rarely  ■, enturim;  forth  to  do 
battle  with  the  enemy  despite  numerous 
known  enemv  concentrations.  The  Army  Is 
quite  content  to  sit  In  ramps,  take  their 
share  of  the  t;raft  .tnd  corruption,  and  let  the 
United  States  .Army  do  the  righting  ind  take 
the  casualties  During  the  recent  Tet  Of- 
fensive, instances  were  reported  of  refusal 
by  ARVN  commanders  to  venture  out  of  forts 
to  the  ,u>blstance  of  towns  and  villages  under 
selge  by  Vletcong  troops  All  of  these  prob- 
lems remain  after  more  than  seven  years  mlli- 
tarv  assistance  by  the  United  .States,  Instead 
of  improving,  the  Army  Is  suffering  from  a 
day-to-day  decline  In  effectiveness.  The 
leadership  is  top  heavy  with  incompetents 
who  have  little  stomach  for  fighting  but 
whose  main  Interest  seems  to  be  the  perpetu- 
ation of  graft  and  corrupt  practices  These 
men  are  costing  the  United  States  millions 
of  dollars  in  diverted  funds  and  misappro- 
priation. If  Vietnam  is  to  survive  high  on 
the  list  of  priorities  must  be  the  task  of  re- 
organizing, retraining,  and  re-equlpplng  the 
Army. 

POINT    7:     REVOLfTIONART    DEVELOPMENT    CADRE 

Of  all  the  failures  .md  disappointments 
in  Vietnam,  none  stand  greater  than  the 
Revolutionary  Development  Cadre  Program. 
The  RD  Cadre  strength  stands  at  more  than 
fifty  thousand  1 50.000 1  men.  all  of  whom 
are  recruited,  trained  ,uid  paid  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Central  Intelligence  .Agency 
The  cost  in  .American  dollars  is  not  known  as 
funding  is  from  CIA  sources  iind  not  subject 
to  public  Inspection 

The  RD  program,  which  has  such  worth- 
while objectives  as  Improving  the  living  con- 
ditions of  the  Vietnamese  peasants  by  build- 
ing hamlet  schools,  roads,  dispensaries,  and 
providing  security  from  Vletcong  attacks,  is 
poorly  supervised.  Supervision  Is  practically 
non-existent  at  the  hamlet  level  This  Is  not 
surprising  when  one  reiUzes  that  the  CIA. 
whose  charter  by  Congress  is  to  provide  for- 
eign intelligence  to  United  States  and  to  or- 


ganize overseas  Intelligence  nets.  Is  the  prin- 
cipal supervisor.  It  Is  small  wonder  that  the 
principal  effort  by  the  CIA  may  be  the  or- 
ganization of  intelligence  nets  rather  than 
the  supervision  of  a  very  worthwhile  pro- 
gram -As  an  example,  this  writer  has  in- 
spected hundreds  of  teams  over  the  past  year 
and  very  rarely  found  half  of  the  team 
strength  on  duty,  and  in  many  cases,  less 
than  twenty  five  percent  were  present  lor 
duty  Then.  too.  at  the  first  sUn  of  Vieu-oiiij 
.ictivlty,  the  RD  Cidre  Is  habitually  with- 
drawn to  the  .safety  of  the  province  ciipltal. 
thus  leaving  the  hamlet  and  village  people 
defenseless 

POINT     8 — UNITED    STATES     AGE.NCV     H  R     INTER- 
NATIONAL   DEVELi 'PMtNT 

Basic  USAID  programs  have  failed  to  reach 
the  real  need  of  Vietnam  The  conventional 
US.MD  approach  with  emphasis  upon  agri- 
cultural economic  ar.d  industrial  tlevelop- 
inent  are  not  applicable  In  Vietnam  at  this 
time  USAID  cannot  be  effectively  employed 
In  a  situation  where  security  Is  nebulous  and 
a  country  Is  wracked  with  war  The  very 
nature  of  USAID  dictates  that  It  must  have 
close  and  continuing  contact  with  the  people. 
Such  Is  not  now  the  case. 

US.MD  p'oeran.s  '^  Vietnam  have  been 
wasteful  Programs  have  been  over-funded 
with  no  clearcut  Idea  of  the  gc.il  to  be  ob- 
tained. Programs  are  badly  managed,  with 
confusion  as  to  who  really  manages  what. 
Supervision  has  been  nonexistent  and  manv 
struggle  with  the  Idea  that  somehow  we  will 
win  by  the  sheer  weight  of  ovir  expenditures 
Large  cjuantltles  <<f  supplies  and  equipment 
have  been  brought  int  i  the  country  .md  now 
Jam  the  warehouses  The  original  use  for 
which  this  was  Intended.  In  many  cases,  has 
long  been  forgotten  Waste  li.as  been  the 
key  note  with  many  US.AID  employees  ap- 
parently laboring  under  the  mi.sapprehen- 
slon  that  all  of  the  supplies  and  equipment 
come  from  some  far  distant  and  vague  source 
which  has  an  unlimited  bounty  to  dispose 
of.  iill  free.  Tlie  lack  of  realistic  program.s 
with  adequate  supervision  and  management 
has  cost  .American  taxpayers  millions  upon 
untold  millions  dollars,  and  the  end  is  not 
In  slight,  for  the  same  lack  of  direction  and 
supervision  remain. 

Continued  mishandling  of  American  .AID 
funds  m  Vietnam  can  only  lead  to  curtail- 
ment m  .AID  funds  m  ether  deserving  parts 
of  the  world,  if  not  a  complete  elimination 
of  the  .Agency  itself  as  an  Instrument  of 
.American  foreign  policy.  An  agency  either 
unable  .ir  unwilling  to  police  Itself  should 
be  policed   by  others. 

POINT    1  1  :    RErrCEES 

The  Vletcong  Tet  Offensive  which  beean 
29  January  1968  produced  more  than  six 
hundred  thousand  1 600.0001  refugees  .Added 
to  the  total  of  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  i  800  0001  already  in  existence,  this 
makes  a  grand  total  of  over  one  ^niihon  four 
hundred  thousand  i  1.400.000).  approximate- 
ly 12'  of  the  total  south  Vietnamese  popu- 
lation. This  tremendous  number  of  refugees 
are  for  the  most  part,  destitute  and  solely 
dependent  upon  government  programs  for 
b.are  survival  The  conditions  under  which 
the  refugees  live  are  primitive  and  Inade- 
quate Their  living  conditions  breed  discon- 
tent iind  distrust  lor  the  government.  When 
taken  into  consideration  that  many  of  the 
refugees  were  j;enerated  from  ARVN  or  Unit- 
ed States  actions  to  clear  Vletcong  or  sus- 
pjected  Vletcong  from  inhabited  areas,  there 
Is  small  wonder  that,  as  a  group,  they  are 
hardening  their  attitude  toward  the  legal 
government.  The  refugee  camps  are  a  fertile 
ground  for  the  communists  to  practice  prop- 
aganda unfavorable  to  the  legal  g:overament 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Refugee  Program,  long  neglected,  re- 
quires rapid  .ictlon  to  bring  these  j>eople 
back  into  a  productlye  life. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
received  two  other  thoughtful  letters,  one 


from  a  member  of  the  U.S.  AID  mission 
to  Vietnam  and  another  from  a  man  em- 
n-nved  in  tlie  U.S.  naval  support  activity 
in  laiin  Both  of  these  letters  with  great 
Sadtv   and  insight  .uve  first-hand  un- 
p  essions  by  knowledgeable,  experienced 
uid   intelligent   men,   who   are   on   the 
'scene    of   our   foreign   aid   P^ograni   in 
^uth  Vietnam.  Because  they  are  both 
^ploved  at  the  present  time  by  the  ILS 
Government,  I  .shall  not  disclose  their 
names  publicly  but  any  Senator  is  free 
to  read  this  correspondence  at  any  time 
and  then  to  write  to  these  two  men  if  he 
so  desires.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"both  of  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 

^There  beina  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j^^^  26.  1968. 

Hon.  STEPHEN  M    YOCNG, 
V  S   Senate. 

Washington,  D.C.  at«r« 

DEAR  sir:    An  article,  in   '^he  Pacific  Stars 

.nd  Stripes,  attracted  my  a"««"°«' ^,'?f,  P'^^ 
voked  some  serious  thought.  The  article  to 
■°M7n  I  refer  is  entitled  'Aid  Execs  Called 
overpaid",  and  lists  the  base  salary  of  some 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  people.  You 
Ire  aware  I  am  sure  that  each  of  these  peo- 
pie  Ts  I'sued  a  new  motor  vehicle  with  chau- 
er  if  desired.  They  are,  also  often,  able  to 
average  more  than  sixty  days  a  year  on  vaca- 
finn  of  one  type  or  another. 

While  "his- knowledge  is  interesting  to  say 
the  least,  what  can  be  done?  I  am  quite  sure 
ou  have  encountered  this  problem  many 
umes  Wherein  you  are  faced  with  a  wrong 
'hat  you  cannot  change.  You  must  there- 
iore  find  the  patience  to  accept  that  which 
vou  cannot  change.  „      .        ,,^  n-r, 

The  yearly  attack  on  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro- 
,ram  In-  Congress  Is.  in  Itself   a  fof"^  °    "Y^" 
bution  '  The  only  problem  oelng,  It  is  the  in- 
.ocent  that  suffer    This  is  really  not  as  seri- 
ous as  It  may  seem,  because  the  needy  peo- 
ple of   the  v^-orld  have  suffered  and  starved 
for  many  vears   This  is  one  of  the  inequities 
;°  the  .\id  Program.  We  always  say  so  much 
and  do  so  little.  We  do  manage,  however   to 
make  little  -Emperors"   of  some  highly  un- 
auaimed  American  people. 
^  Your   newspaper  comments  are  forgotten 
bv  now    bv  all  but  a  very  few  people,  ThW 
shouTd  indicate  that  a  change  in  tiie  salary 
.structure  cannot  be  made.  k«  r^oHo 

I  would  suggest  that  the  change  be  m^e 
m  the  quality  of  the  personnel,  regardless 
of  the  c^ost  per  man.  If  men  could  be  found 
to  administer  the  Aid  Program  t^o^^^y.  »* 
would  be  the  most  effective  weapon  in  the 
arsenal  of  democracy.  You  will  find  I  am 
sure  that  the  people  who  direct  the  pro- 
grams t^  ay  are  unqualified  by  one  reason 
,  Tothfr  YOU  will  also  find  that  pe°Ple  who 
,re  qualified  leave  the  Program  as  If  thrown 
off  bv  a  centrifuge  of  confusion. 

Change  these  events,  and  you  will  have  ac- 
complished a  never  to  be  forgotten  service 
to  all  of  mankind. 

Your  name  and  reputation  are  not  un- 
known to  me  I  feel  highly  privileged  to 
be  ble  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  your  efforts.  May  I  also  add  ^yjj^?^^- 
agement  for  you  to  continue  your  efforts  for 

a  better  America. 

1       

Embassy  of  the 
United  States  of  Amewca. 

Saigon.  July  27. 1968. 
■-enator  S.  M.  Y'ocnc. 
VS.  Senate. 

Washington.  D.C.  »j„™-  on 

DEAR  senator:  The  Saigon  Dally  News^ 
.July  1968.  printed  your  reactions  to  the  ail» 
program  here  in  Vietnam. 

Hell  Senator,  you  do  not  know  th«  half  of 
It    I  l.appen  to  be  in  an  Organization  tbat 


must  support  these  Americans,  whether  they 
ron  the  upper  management  1'--!  or  those 
of    us   who   must   work    for   our   i k.^    Please 
do  not  misconstrue  what  I  am  writing.  Ther 
are   those   in   Vietnam   who  do  work  damn 
h^d  and  take  many  more  risks  than  what 
I   Uke    but   they   are    rare   m    this    mass    .. 
bureaucracy.  Even  those  that  do  try  and  get 
some  work- done  are   generally   handicapped 
by    mismanagement.    Basically    we    have    so 
much   so   called   top    mani.gement    that    the 
workers  are  done  before  they  start. 

The  so  called  associate  directors  over  here 
have  all  been  in  other  missions  ius  d  rectors 
or  deputy  directors  or  some  other  out-!andlsh 
title  that  does  not  mean  more  than  a  pile 
of  beans  and  beans  is  a  better  word  than  I 
generally  use.  Each  associate  director  is  run- 
filng  his  own  department  as  a  separate  iu  d 
mvlrced  entity.  The  US  AID  V  Is  now  b  g 
enough  to  generate  enough  paper  work  so 
that  no  outlide  agency  need  interfere,  such 
as  U.S.  AID  W.   State  Department,   i.nd    .he 

^-l^rAmerican  Stiiff   is  living  high  off  the 
hog    let  me  tell  you.  with  maid  service,  new 
f^niture    from    Hong    Kong    no    less     new 
stoves,  refrigerators,  air  conditioners^  cUshes^ 
and   the  other   mass   of   goodies   it   takes    to 
set  up  a  household.  These  items  are  supplied 
to   all   American    AID   people    .senat^;r.    ym 
should  even  visualize  what  the  management 
?vpes  get^Oh  to  live  as  well  in  the  United 
sT4^Hell,  we  even  provide  air  conditioned 
cars  to  these  upper  crust  groups  ''"^    iiere 
are  only  a  couple  of  people  in  the  who  e  mis- 
sion that  are  authorized  to  have  this  luxurv_ 
It  is  too  bad  Senator,  that  the  ^  .S.  Aiu 
has  lost  the  whole  concept  of  foreign  ad  to 
p^ple  who  really  need  help.  The  People    n 
the  provinces,  province  representatives  ..nd 
their  immediate  associates  are  the  only  peo- 
nie  who  actually  deal  with  the  people 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  younger  people  who 
have  come  over  here  and  some  -/  the  olde 
people  who  are  here,  are  compelled  to  con- 
form to  practices  set  forth  by  tne  old  en- 
tXh^  management  types  Gener.dly  the 
us  AID  can  not  Keep  the  u'ood  peop  e  ...- 
they  will  not  accept  practices  that  went  ou. 
twenty  years  ago 

I  could  go  on  and  on  but  to  what  ,.vall- 
I  for  one,  as  many  before  me,  have  had  it 
with  this  outfit  The  experience  h"ve  gained 
through  this  one  tour  is  irreplaceable  Let 
no  man  tell  me  that  the  US.  AID  V  knows 
what  in  hell  they  are  doing  because  they  uiH 
have  one  fine  argument  wth  me. 

As  they  used  to  say  to  Harry  Truman- 
"Glve  'em  hell"  Steve.  


time  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  our 
AID  program  in  Vietnam  be  conducted, 
that  a  thorough  housecleaning  of  in- 
competents be  made  and  that  many  o^ 
these  officials  be  removed  forthwith  irom 
the  public  trough. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  1  Mr. 
DoDDl,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  foi 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and  following 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  IMr.  ProxmireI  be  allowed  to 
nroceed  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it   is   so   ordered. 

COASTWISE    PRIVILEGES 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No^ 
1482,  S.  3945,  which  has  been  cleared  on 

''"SirPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk,  a 
bill  'S  3945)  to  authorize  the  documen- 
tation of  the  vessel  West  Wind  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  pnvi- 

^^The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows; 

S.  3945 
ac  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  "ouj<eof 
Representatues  of  the  UnUed  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  congress  assembled.  That,  notw-lth- 
Ltandlng  any  provision  of  l.iw  to  the  contrary, 
?Le  Sr  west  Wind  .official  number 
514065),  owned  by  George  H.  ««'«>■■  "^  ^^f" 
ne    Washington,   shall   be   documented   ^ts   a 

esseT^f  the  united  Suites,  upon  compliance 
wUh  the  usual  requirements.  v.-Mh  the  privl- 

ege  of  engaging  m  the  coastwise  trade  so 
long  OS  such  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 


Mr    YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
undoubtedly  there  are  some  honest  and 
dedicated  men  working  in  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  in  Soutn 
Vietnam,  but  the  evidence  is  clear  and 
convincing  that  there  are  many    many 
others— perhaps    a    majority— who    are 
scandalously    overpaid    and    unneeded_ 
Frankly,  throughout  the  entire  area  of 
South  Vietnam  I  came  in  personal  con- 
tact with  many  AID  officials  and  found 
them  to  be  a  disgusting,  no-good,  low- 
grade  set  of  men.  In  Laos  I  encountered 
some  AID  officials  and  employees  who 
were  honest  and  industrious  and  were 
not  deadbeats.  Three  categories  of  men 
stand  out^those  who  were  job  hoppers, 
unemployed  single  men,  divorced  or  sep- 
S^aJS  f r'om  their  f  amUies,  or  adventur- 
ers seeking  big  pay  to  pay  off  Wb  debts- 
These  are  the  characteristics  attribut- 
able to  aU  AID  officials  and  employees  in 
South  Vietnam  with  very  few  exceptions 
Perhaps  never  have  so  many  been  sent 
so  far  at  such  great  cost  to  our  Uxpay- 
frs  to  accomplish  so  li"lMr  to  do  ^ 
much  harm  to  our  country.  It  Is  high 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  DETENTE 
Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President,  we  are  now 

entering  into  the 'most  perilous  phase  in 

niiv  national  historv'. 

Look    wh.'re   vou    will   on    the   world 

horizon    and  vou  will  find  violence  and 

woodshed   and  threats   of   further  vio- 

^' Everywhere  freedom  is  on  the  defen- 

''Tnd  while  the  physical  dangers  that 
fhrpaten  us  are  grave  enough,  I  am  everi 
mire  concerned  over  the  threat  posed 
0  our  °un-ival  by  the  collapse  of  our 
political  judgment  and  the  weakemng 
of  our  will  to  resist. 

In  Vietnam  we  have  for  some  sex  en 
vea?s  now  been  involved  in  a  costly  war 
whYch  has  thus  far  defied  all  efforts  to 
bring  it  to  an  honorable  end. 

In  Korea  and  the  Middle  East  other 
wars  threaten  to  erupt  niomentarily. 
while  the  Soviet  Union  is  openly  threat- 
ening to  invade  Czechoslovakia. 

In  all  of  these  situations  Soviet  com- 
mSism  is  directly  or  indirectly  involved. 
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But  for  sorrif  stranKe  reason,  the 
greater  the  violence  that  afflicts  the 
world  and  the  more  Raurant  the  record 
of  Soviet  intervention  and  subversion, 
the  more  talk  one  hears  about  the  exist- 
ence of  a  detente  ;n  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union 

Detente  Is  a  French  word  that  means 
a  thaw."  a  calm."  or  a  "relaxation."  or 
a  bit  of  all  three  at  the  same  time  Be- 
cau.se  It  says  more  than  any  sinele  word 
in  the  E:nKlish  language,  it  has  now.  for 
all  practical  purposes,  been  adopted  into 
our  vocabulary  Certan.ly  it  is  the  most 
commonly  used  word  o  e  comes  across 
in  the  press  today  to  describe  the  sup- 
posedly improved  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

Most  of  the  articles  speak  about  the 
detente  not  as  a  possibility  or  as  an 
objective  for  which  we  should  strive  but 
as  an  accomplished  f£ict. 

These  articles  are  the  reflection  of  a 
growing  school  of  thought  which  holds 
that,  desplt*  the  Vietnam  war  and  other 
isolated  instances  of  friction,  the  overall 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  for  a  number  of 
years  now  been  moving  in  the  direction 
of  an  accommodation,  based  on  a  grow- 
ing community  of  interests  between  the 
two  countries 

According  to  this  school  of  thought, 
tine  communism  of  today  is  not  the  same 
as  the  communism  of  yesterday,  the 
Soviet  U:v.on  has  4;ven  us  many  signif- 
icant evidences  of  its  desire  for  peaceful 
coexistence,  and  we  must  seek  to  encour- 
age the  further  evolution  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  direction  by  our  own 
example 

There  is  nothing  more  destructive  of 
judgment  a.-.d  balance  than  thralldom  to 
a  myth  And  it  is  my  contention,  and  I 
intend  w  support  this  contention  in  de- 
tail, that  the  .so-called  detente  is  a  myth. 
It  is  a  myth  which  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda apparatus  in  the  free  world  as- 
siduously cultivates  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious 

It  is  clearly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  free  world  can  be 
persuaded  to  close  its  eyes  to  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  cold  war  and  to  seek 
consolation  in  pipedreams  about  a  com- 
pletely nonexistent  detente.  Nothing 
could  be  more  calculated  to  weaken  our 
resolve  and  our  ability  to  resist  Soviet 
subversion  and  expansionism. 

The  talk  abuut  a  detente  is  now  a  num- 
ber of  years  oid.  and  this  is  not  the  first 
occasion  that  I  have  warned  a^^ainst  the 
danger  of  this  paralyzing  illusion  But 
the  myth  has  become  so  strong  and  so 
widespread  that  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  reexamine  its  history  from  the 
beginning  and  to  bring  the  record  up  to 
date. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  a  popular  thing 
to  paint  the  world  in  somber  hues  or  to 
cry  alarm.  It  is  much  easier,  it  is  much 
more  popular  for  a  politician  to  pretend 
that  all  IS  going  well  even  when  all  is 
not  going  well,  and  t.j  avoid  any  state- 
ment which  might  disturb  the  peace  of 
mind  of  his  constituents. 

I  know,  too.  that  there  are  very  few- 
people  who  agree  with  my  estimate,  that 
the  great  majority  do  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  detente. 


But  I  am  convinced  that  all  the  evi- 
dence, all  the  logic,  and  all  that  history 
can  teach  us,  is  on  my  side 

And  even  if  mine  were  the  last  voice 
to  .say  so.  I  would  still  proclaim  as  loudly 
as  I  could  that  the  detente  is  a  myth 
which  beclouds  our  Judgment  and  helps 
the  Kremlin.  I  would  still  warn  that 
mort^  than  one  civilisation  has  L'one  un- 
der because  its  citizens  preferred  to  in- 
dulge in  pipedreams  rather  than  to  face 
up  to  unpleasant  realities 

The  m.ist  extreme  advocates  of  the 
detente  philosophy  tell  us  that  we  have 
been  excessively  suspicious  and  provoca- 
tive in  our  dealings  with  the  Soviet.^  and 
that,  if  we  truly  sei'k  the  soal  of  peace 
and  understanding,  wi-  must  offer  the  So- 
viets tangible  evidence  of  our  good  will 
in  the  form  of  concessions  and  ur.ilatoral 
actions. 

They  have  for  years  now  been  urging 
that  the  United  States  voluntarily  .sur- 
render us  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union  and  permit  the  Kremlin  to 
achieve  parity  As  they  .see  the  matter. 
this  will  reduce  the  sense  of  in.securlty 
from  which  the  Kremlin  now  suffers  and 
thereby  make  peace  more  .secure. 

Some  of  them  even  hold  that  we  should 
not  be  alarmed  if  the  Soviet  Union 
achieves  nuclear  superiority,  because,  .so 
they  sav  we  will  still  have  the  ability  to 
inflict  unacceptable  damage  if  the  Soviets 
attack  us 

This  has  been  the  position  of  a  large 
section  of  our  scientific  community,  in- 
cluding key  scientific  advisers  to  the 
Eisenhower.  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  ad- 
ministrations. 

The  record  further  suggests  that  this 
philosophy  has  not  been  confined  to  ivory 
tower  scientists  but  that  a  -lood  deal  of  it 
even  rubbed  oif  on  hardheaded  business- 
men like  former  Secretary  McNamara. 

According  to  an  article  by  Stewart  Al- 
sop  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of 
December  1.  1961!,  Mr  McNamara  la- 
mented the  vulnerability  of  the  Soviet 
missile  system  at  that  time,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Soviets  would 
be  able  to  achieve  a  sure  .second-strike 
capability— that  is,  a  capability  to  sur- 
vive any  initial  attack  by  American  mis- 
siles and  to  hit  back  with  devastating 
force  According  to  Alsop,  McNamara  be- 
lieved that  the  .sooner  the  Soviet  Union 
achieved  such  a  capability,  the  better  it 
would  be 

I  know  that  there  are  many  people  who 
honestly  believe  m  the  existence  of  the 
detente,  and  the  theory  has.  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  received  support  from  offi- 
cial sources  as  well  as  from  the  press  and 
from  our  intellectual  community. 

But  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how- 
anyone  who  examines  the  history  of  the 
past  decade  could  read  this  meaning  into 
the  course  of  events. 

This  record,  m  my  opinion,  demon- 
strates conclusively  that  there  has  been 
no  basic  change  in  Soviet  policy  under 
Khrushchev  or  Kosygin,  and  that  the 
Soviet  Government  today  is  just  as  com- 
mitted as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lenin 
and  Stalin  to  the  destruction  ot  freedom 
and  to  the  worldwide  triumph  of  com- 
mimism. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point,  that 
I  am  not  opposed  to  a  detente.  I  am  in 


favor  of  it  Indeed.  I  believe  that  the 
achievement  of  a  true  detente,  involviiu 
a  total  cessation  of  cold  war  activities. 
should  be  a  prime  objective  of  our  foreien 
policy. 

The  question  at  issue,  therefore,  is  not 
whether  a  detente  is  de.sirable.  but 
wliether  a  d.-tente  actually  exists 

If  a  detente  really  did  exi.st.  one  .should 
l>e  able  to  find  some  evidence  of  it  in 
Soviet  doctrinal  pronouncements,  in 
their  propaganda,  and  above  all,  in  the 
record  of  their  actions. 
The  evidence  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Khrushchev  in  his  time  was  hailed  as 
a  more  moderate,  more  -pramnatic" 
Communist.  But  the  record  will  show 
that  at  the  conference  of  81  world  Com- 
munist Parties  which  took  place  in 
Moscow  in  January  1961.  Klirushchev 
called  on  the  delegates,  in  quasi-military 
language,  to  'synchronize"  their  watches 
for  the  tinal  as.vault  on  capitalism  And 
in  his  keynote  address  he  called  upon 
the  world  Communist  movement  to  give 
unqualified  support  to  "peoples  wars  of 
national  liberation." 

It  IS  certainly  no  accident  that  the 
jieriod  imm-diaielv  alter  Khru.shchev  s 
speech  was  marked  by  a  major  intensifi- 
cation of  the  Communist  guerrilla  efforts 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Is  the  present  Soviet  leadership  per- 
haps more  moderate  or  more  •prag- 
matic" than  Stalin  was  or  than  Khrush- 
chev was.' 

The  an.sv.er  to  this  nuestion  wn^  une:. 
by  Brezhnev  himself  at  the  23d  Party 
Cont;iess  in  March  1966. 
This  IS  what  he  said; 
It  -les  wiihout  saying  that  there  can  be 
no  peaceful  coexistence  where  matters  con- 
rerii  the  iniernal  proces.'^es  ot  '.lie  class  and 
n.itronal  liberation  .'^tniRgle  In  the  capitalist 
ciHUUnes  or  In  colonies  Peaceful  co-existence 
15  not  applicable  to  the  relations  between  op- 
pressors and  oppressed,  between  colonialists 
ami  the  victims  of  colonial  oppression. 

When  the  apostles  of  "detente"  in  the 
free  world  cite  the  Communist  commit- 
ment to  "peaceful  coexistence"  as  prool 
of  their  contention,  they  are  taking  th'^ 
words  at  face  value,  instead  of  interpret- 
ing them  in  terms  of  Communist  se- 
mantics. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  this,  be- 
cause one  does  not  have  to  look  very 
far  to  find  out  what  the  Communists 
actually  do  mean  when  they  talk  about 
"peaceful  coexistence."  They  are.  m  fact, 
surprisingly  frank  on  the  subject. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  a  recent 
statement  by  a  leading  Soviet  spokes- 
man. Mr.  Leonid  Ilichev.  This  is  what 
he  said: 

Peace! ul  coexistence  of  states  with  differ- 
ent social  orders  does  not  mean  the  end  o: 
the  class  struggle.  Peaceful  coexistence  not 
onlv  does  not  exclude  the  class  struggle  but 
is  it-self  a  !orm  ot  the  class  struggle,  between 
victorious  .-iociallsm  and  decrepit  capitalism 
on  ti'e  worid  .scene,  a  sharp  .md  Irreconcil- 
able struggle,  the  final  outcome  of  whicii 
will  be  the  triumph  of  communism  through- 
out the  entire  world 

Has  there  been  any  softening  of  So- 
viet propaganda,  as  distinct  from  Soviet 
doctrine,  in  response  to  the  gentlemaiily 
restraint  displayed  by  the  "Voice  of 
America"  in  commenting  on  Soviet 
affairs? 


All  one  has  to  do  to  obtain  the  answer 
10  this  question  Is  to  check  the  outpour- 
ing of  anti-American  propaganda  from 
Moscow  on  any  day  of  the  week. 

In  terms  of  their  vehement  ant^ 
Amerlcanism.  today's  broadcasts  from 
Mo^w  are  quite  on  a  par  with  the  most 
Frenetic  statements  of  Stalin's  and  Mao  s 

'"S'mf 'gUe  you  one  brief  example 
from  a  radio  commentan-  by  Radio  Mos- 
cow on  the  war  in  Vietnam: 

The  new  crimes  committed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Aggressors  in  Vletn^on  are  evident  to  the 
V  uie  world  Thev  shock  us  by  their  mon- 
tro  is  inhumanity  and  >'"^b'>'-°"%'^J"'f,^' 
M>P  criminal  deeds  of  these  present-day  can- 
n.bals Trot^e  angry  protest,  and  indignation 


There  are  some  who  suggest  that  we 
must  not  take  the  extremist  revolutlon- 
^  V    utterances    from    Moscow    at    face 
vUue    because   Moscow's   conflict   with 
poking  compels  it  to  pretend  to  be  more 
evolutionary  than  it  really  IS.        ..^^ 
We  must  judge  today's  Soviet  leaders 
I,-  the  record  of  their  actions,  they  tell 
s  and  not  by  what  they  say  or  appear 
,(Vsav.  And  the  record,  they  tell  us  b  and- 
Iv  does  prove  the  existence  of  a  detente 
Thev  remain  unperturbed  by  the  fact 
t^at  their  talk  of  detente  has  coincided 
l.'uh  a  period  during  which  the  Soviets 
>  ave  been  deploying  the  broadest    the 
Vnost   massive,   and    the   most   ruthless 
oifensive  in  the  entire  history  of  the  cold 

'■'n  makes  no  sense  to  talk  about  a  de- 
tente in  a  decade  that  has  witnessed  the 
uppression  of  the  H'ingarlan  revolu- 
tion Khrushchev's  Berlin  ultimatum  the 
(^ammunist  seizure  of  Cuba  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  Soviet  violation  of  the 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing,  the 
establishment  of  puppet  Communist  dic- 
atorships  in  the  Brazzaville  Congo  and 
n  Zanzibar  and  the  two  Communist  at- 
tempts to  seize  power  in  the  Congo 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  talk  about 
a  soviet-American  detente  in  a  period 
that  has  witnessed  Soviet  mvovement 
in  the  Laotian  uprising  of  1961-62,  in 
;  lae  war  in  Vietnam,  in  the  growing  Com- 
munist  insurgencies   in   Thailand    and 
Laos    in  the  Tricontinental  Conference 
of  revolutionary  parties  in  Havana,  in 
the  launching  of  half  a  dozen  guerrilla 
movements  in  the  countries  of  the  Amer- 
icas, in  the  attempted  Communist  take- 
over in  the  Dominican  Republic   and  in 
the  recent  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  talk  about 
a  detente  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
soviet  Union  is  threatenmg  Czechoslo- 
■  akia  with  intervention  if  it  does  not  re- 
introduce censorship  and  put  an  end  to 
'he  liberalization  movement. 

search  where  you  will-in  the  realm 
of  doctrine,  or  propaganda  or  political 
action,  or  strategic  Policy-the  evidence 
1  detente  is  nowhere  to  be  found  On 
'.he  contrari',  all  the  evidence  pomts  m 
the  other  direction. 

•But  surely,'  some  of  the  apostles  of 
detente  will  tell  us.  "there  are  serious 
differences  between  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  Surely  the  Soviets  are  more 
moderate,  more  anxious  to  avoid  war, 
more  willing  to  seek  peaceful  solutlor^. 
than  the  Chinese  Communists  are.  ma- 
soning thus,  they  have  been  disposed  to 
believe  that  the  Kremlin  has  for  some 


time  now  really  desired  a  peaceful  settle 
ment  of  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Of  course  there  arc  differences  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China.  I  do 
not  underestimate  these  differences. 
There  are  ways,  indeed,  in  which  the  free 
world  can  exploit  them.  But  it  would  be 
the  most  dangerous  kind  of  folly  to  take 
any  serious  comfort  from  the  existence 
of  these  differences. 

Let  me  give  you  an  analofjy. 
Suppose  you  were  a  crime  fighter  in 
Chicago  in  the  days  of  the  Capone  gang. 
and  you  heard  that  Al  Capone  s  men 
were  out  to  get  you. 

This  would  be  something  that  any  rea- 
sonable man  would  worry  about. 

Now.  suppose  the  Capone  ixang  split  m 
two.  and  you  received  word  that  the  rival 
gangs  were  competing  to  see  who  could 
do  you  in  first. 
Would  this  make  you  feel  more  secure 

or  less  secure?  ^^^v^^a 

This  analogy  is  not  vep-  farfetched. 
because  basically  this  is  what  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  add  up  to  They  are  competing,  in 
eveSr  part  o?  the  world,  to  see  who  can 

'^AnS'jLf  as  rival  criminal  gan.s  will 
sometimes  make  co"\mon  cause  against 
the  law.  Moscow  and  Peking  both  sup 
port  Hanoi,  both  support  the  Communist 
^eSnes  in  the  Brazzaville  Congo  and  in 
Zanzibar,  and  both  support  North  Korea 
Si  her  caimpaign  of  P^oyo^^"°"%^^^\"'J 
the  Government  of  South  Korea  and  the 

United  States.  „,„,o 

Who  is  the  more  danaerous  enemy? 
Peking    with   its  insane  commitment 

to   vSnce  everywhere,   and   under   all 

'^^orMSfwith  Its  talk  of  peaceful 
coexistence  and  its  entrenched  appara- 
tus of  confusion  and  its  flexible  combma- 
Uon  of  violent  and  nonviolent  methods? 

Unouestionably  there  ^^^e  dangers  for 
the  free  world  in  the  berserk  revolution- 
ary extremism  of  Mao  Tse-tun^  and  in 
the  stubbornness  of  Ho  Chi  Mmh. 

But  in  my  opinion  the  greatest  dan- 
ge?  we  confront  comes  from  the  calcu- 
lated and  flexible  long-range  policy  of 

the  Kremlin.  *  tn^ -K-rein- 

On  the  specific  question  of  the  Kiem 

lin's  attitude  toward  the  Vietnam  wai 

the  facts  once  again  belie  the  wishful 

thinking  of  our  "detente-ists_ 

It  is  Soviet  aid.  far  more  ^han  Chinese 

Communist  aid,  that  has  enabled  Ho  Cni 

MiSi  to  escalate  the  Vietnam  war  to  its 

present  level  of  intensity. 

Truly  massive  aid  pours  from  the 
soviet  Union  and  East  European  coun- 
friS  o  the  harbors  of  North  Vietnam 
^ong  the  weapons  systems  delivered 
in  tacrelsing  quantities  by  the  Soviet 
Woe  to  North  Vietnam  in  1956  were  SAM 
surface-to-air  missiles,  thousands  of 
radar-controlled  antiaircraft  ^uiis.  and 
hundreds  of  Mig-21's,  complete  with 
tSScSns  to  train  the  North  Vietnam- 

^^These  Soviet  weapons,  delivered  in 
ever-increasing  quantities,  have  been  re- 
S^r4  for  the  destruction  of  some 
1  000  American  aircraft  over  North  Viet- 
nam and  they  played  a  major  role  m  the 
recent  Vletcong  offensive. 

Looking  at  the  Vietnam  s/tuation  f rom 
the  viewpoint  of  the  men  in  the  Krem 


lin  I  cannot  think  of  a  single  reason  why 
they  should  want  to  help  us  extricate 
ourselves,  while  I  can  think  of  a  hundred 
reasons  why  they  should  want  to  see  us 
bogged  down  for  as  long  as  possible  in 
our  Vietnam  dilemma. 

But  the  will  to  self-delusion  runs 
strong,  while  the  Communist  apparatus 
of  confusion  is  infinitely  more  powerful 
and  more  subtle  than  most  people  realize^ 
And  so.  learned  men  continue  to  talk 
about  a  mvthical  detente  as  though  It 
were  a  reality,  and  about  peaceful  co- 
existence as  though  Soviet  words  meant 
what  they  said. 

Eight   years   ago   this   summer   I   at- 
tended a  conference  on  the  cold  war  in 

One  of  the  main  speakers  was  Mr 
Paul-Henri  Spaak,  onetime  Socialist 
Prime  Minister  of  Belgium,  and  former 
Secretary  General  of  NATO. 

I  recall  that  Mr.  Spaak  referred  to 
■•peaceful  coexistence"  as  a  "cursed  ex- 
pression- that  had  generated  f^reat  polit- 
ical confusion  and  had  done  va.st  damage 
to  the  Western  alliance.  And  this  came 
from  a  man  who  certainly  believes  in 
honest  peaceful  coexistence. 

The  confusion,  if  anythina,  has  in- 
creased lamentably  since  Mr.  Spaak  made 
this  statement,  while  the  damage  done  to 
the  Western  alliance  approaches  the  pro- 
portions of  ualloping  con.sunription. 

After  all  there  appears  to  be  no  serious 
point  to  NATO  or  to  increased  defense 
budgets,  or  to  constant  vmilance,  if  he 
Soviets  have  evolved  as  far  along  the 
road  of  peaceful  coexistence  as  some  ol 
our  wi-shful  thinkers  pretend. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefoie.  that  le- 
ccnt  vears  have  witnessed  a  ternfMng 
erosion  of  NATO  and  of  other  barriers 
erected  against  the  spread  of  Sovie  m- 
lluence  in  the  late  forties  and  early  fifties. 


DOES  CONCIt.l.« ION    ■^^■ORK^ 

From  the  illusory  premise  that  we  liv^ 
in  a  state  of  detente,  our  del^ntists  with 
he  same  cavalier  disregai-d  o^  the  acts^ 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  must  be 
m"re  trustful,  less  provocative,  more 
oenerous.  more  conciliatory,  in  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  Soviets. 

Since  facts  do  not  concern  them^  they 
do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  establish 
that  the  Soviets  have  responded  in  an 
affirmative  manner  to  any  action  of  trust 
or  cenerositv  or  good  will  on  our  side;  nor 
are  thertroubled  by  the  overwhelmi^ng 
?vfdence  that  the  Communists  have  in- 
variably responded  to  every  such  action 
oi  our  part  by  stepping  uP  their  propa- 
ganda attacks  and  their  political  offen- 
sive against  the  free  world. 

our  concessions,  our  demon.strations 
of  g^d  will,  our  commitment  to  the  quest 
?or  Sace  even  to  the  point  of  impen  ing 
our  own  security,  have  all  been  inter- 
preted  as  signs  of  weakness  and  have 
inspired  the  Communists  and  other  ex 
tSsts  whom  we  sought  to  influence  to 
respond  with  contempt  and  ingratitude 
and  new  aggression. 

If  our  efforts  at  appeasement  and  con- 
ciliation had  scored  even  a  smgle  cond i- 
Monal  victory,  it  might  be  more  difficult 
ti  S?gue  agSnst  those  pundits  who  have 
S^en  talking  about  "detente'  and  the 
need  for  abandoning  our  rigid  ana 
antfqua?ed  attitude  toward  the  cold  war. 
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But  the  fact  Is  that  this  approach  has 
failed,  and  failed  miserably.  In  every 
single  Instance  In  which  it  has  been  tried 
We  pursued  the  policy  of  conciliation 
in  China  when  we  forced  Chlan«  Kai- 
shelc  to  call  ofT  his  offensive  aualnst  the 
Communists  and  to  enter  Into  neijotl- 
ations  for  a  coalition  government  with 
them. 

And  the  result  was  the  loss  of  China 
to  communism. 

We  wave  the  Soviets  unstinted  lend- 
lease,  and.  at  the  Yalta.  Pot.sdam.  and 
Teheran  Conferences,  we  madf  important 
political  concesj5lons  to  them  on  Central 
Europe 

Our  generosity,  our  good  will  and  our 
naivete,  in  fact,  knew  ab.'solutely  no 
bounds  dunns  the  war  years  and  for  a 
period  of  time  thereafter 

The  Soviets  responded  to  our  concilia- 
tory attitude  by  installing  Communist 
dictatorships  in  all  of  the  Central  Eu- 
ropean Gauntries :  and  they  responded  to 
our  virtu€tlly  total  disarmament  in  the 
postwar  period  by  imposing  the  Berlin 
blockade 

China  probably  could  have  been  saved 
from  communism  with  one-half  the  ef- 
fort we  subsequently  invested  In  Korea 
or  that  we  are  today  making  In  Vietnam 
But  we  made  it  clear  by  our  inaction 
that  we  were  not  prepared  to  lift  a  finger 
to  prevent  the  Communists  from  over- 
running the  Chinese  mainland 

The  first  reward  for  our  inaction  in 
China  was  the  Korean  war 

And  this  was  only  the  first  of  many 
heavy  payments  that  we  shall  have  to 
make  for  pernUttlng  our  desire  for  non- 
Involvement  and  conciliation  to  override 
our  political  judgnu-nt 

When  th  >  Chinese  Communists  sued 
for  peace  m  Korea  because  their  econ- 
omy was  exhausted  and  their  army  In  full 
retreat  and  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  we 
again  showed  our  good  will  by  agreeing 
to  the  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities 
And.  in  provmg  our  desire  for  peace. 
we  agreed  to  an  armistice  so  lenient  in 
Its  terms  that  the  Communist  negotia- 
tors rushed  from  the  tent  at  Panmunjom. 
shoutme.  "We  have  won  " 

The  repayment  for  the  conciliatory  at- 
titude we  displayed  in  Korea  was  quick 
to  com.e  in  the  form  of  tiie  Communist- 
led  insurrection  in  Indochina 

Not  to  be  discouraged,  we  again  made 
an  effort  to  create  the  conditions  for 
•peaceful  coexistence  '  when  President 
Elsenhower  cun.s«.'nted  to  meet  with 
Khrushchev  at  the  lU-fated  Geneva  con- 
ference in  1955 

For  a  brief  period  of  time,  we  beguiled 
ourselves  with  the  belief  that  the  so- 
called  spirit  of  Geneva"  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
Wf'  were  wakened  from  this  dream  by 
the  announcement  that  the  Soviets  wt'ie 
shipping  ma&sive  quantitifs  of  arms  to 
Nasser,  thus  establishing  a  Soviet  politi- 
cal presence  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  first  time  and  creating  a  situation 
which  has  over  the  past  10  years  gravely 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  entire  area 

But  our  conciliatory  spirit  knew  no 
bounds 

When,  in  the  summer  of  1956.  the 
flames  of  popular  revolution  erupted  m 
Moscow's  satellite  empire,  we  let  it  be 
known    that    we    looked    upon    Eastern 


Europe  as  an  area  vital  to  Soviet  se- 
curity and  that  we  had  no  intention  of 
mtervening 

And  the  result  was  the  bloody  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  revolution, 
and  the  restablllzation  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc 

We  again  carried  our  desire  for  con- 
ciliation to  the  point  of  folly  when,  in 
October  1958.  we  announced  to  the 
world  that  we  were  embarking  on  a  vol- 
untary moratorium  on  nuclear  testing 
while  the  possibllitit-s  of  a  test  ban  treaty 
were  being  further  explored  with  the 
Soviet  Union 

The  voluntary  moratorium  was.  in  ef- 
fect, a  total  test  ban  treaty  without  any 
mechanism  of  inspection  or  control. 

Our  military  men  and  our  nuclear  ex- 
perts warned  us  that  the  moratorium 
was  imperiling  our  security 

But  apparently  it  was  considered  more 
important  at  the  lime  to  prove  to  tiie 
Soviet  leaders  that  we  harbored  no  sus- 
plcloiis  about  their  honesty  or  intentions 
And  so  we  committed  ourselves  to  this 
historic  act  of  overtrustfulness  and 
naivete,  completely  abandoning  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  step  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament must  be  accompanied  by  cor- 
respondlnt;  safeguards 

Exactly  4  weeks  after  we  embarked  on 
the  moratorium,  on  November  27.  1958. 
Khrushchev  promulgated  his  famous 
Berlin  ultimatum. 

The  ultimatum  was  followed  by  a 
whole  series  of  misslIe-rattling  perora- 
tions by  Mr  Khrushchev,  by  the  bloody 
riots  In  the  Panama  Canal;  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Communist  regime  in  Cuba 
In  Januai-y  of  1959:  and  by  stepped-up 
activities  by  the  Communist  parties 
throughout  the  free  world 

Tins  was  our  reward  for  the  trust- 
fulness and  good  will  we  displayed  in 
consenting  to  an  honor  moratorium  on 
all  nuclear  testing 

But  our  final  reward  for  the  testing 
moratorium  came  m  Au-:ust  1961.  when 
Khrushchev  announced  that  the  Soviets 
would  resume  the  atmospheric  testing 
of  nuclear  weapons 

In  the  2  months  that  followed,  the 
Kremlin  exploded  26  bombs,  culminating 
in  their  60-megaton  monster 

And  when  the  te^ts  were  analyzed  by 
our  experts,  it  turned  out  that  the  So- 
viets had  virtually  succeeded  in  liqui- 
dating the  precious  3-  to  4-year  lead  in 
nuclear  technology  which  we  possessed 
before  we  embarked  on  the  moratorium. 
Our  blind  insistence  on  answering 
everv  new  affront  and  every  new  act  of 
aggression  with  a  new  demonstration  of 
conciliation  was  again  apparent  in  the 
decision  to  invite  Khrushchev  to  visit  our 
country  In  September  1959 

We  rolled  out  the  red  carpet  for 
Khrushchev,  we  completely  muted  our 
criticism  of  communism,  we  did  our  ut- 
most to  prevent  or  discourage  demon- 
strations against  the  Red  dictator 

And  when  President  Eisenhower  and 
Prime  MLnister  Khrushchev  met  for  sev- 
eral days  at  Camp  David,  toward  the 
end  of  September,  the  meeting  was 
hailed  on  every  side  as  a  positive  move 
toward  improved  understanding  and  the 
relaxation  of  tensions. 
The  "spirit  oi  Camp  David'  turned  out 


to   be   as   illusory   and   fleeting   as   the 
"spirit  of  Geneva." 

For  the  hospitality  he  had  received 
In  Washington.  Khmshchev  repaid  us 
by  tearing  up  the  Soviet  invitation  to 
Eisenhower  at  his  Paris  press  confer- 
ence, while  Communist-led  rioters  in 
Venezuela  spat  upon  Vice  President 
Nixon  and  Mrs  Nixon  and.  across  the 
world  in  Japan,  other  Communist-!. >d 
rioters  forced  President  Eisenhower  to 
cancel  a  long -planned  visit  at  the  invi- 
tation of  a  friendly  foreign  government. 
The  larger  political  consequences  of 
Khrushchev  s  visit  to  America  is  a  sub- 
ject big  enough  for  a  separate  speech 

Let  me,  therefore,  confine  myself  'o 
the  comment  that  the  Khrushchev  vi.sit 
opened  up  a  Pandora's  box  of  bilateral- 
ism within  the  NATO  community,  and 
to  state  invitations  at  all  levels  to  tlie 
Soviet  leaders 

Indeed,  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  urave  weakness  of  NATO 
today  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  un- 
fortunate example  of  bilateralism  estab- 
lished at  Camp  David. 

In  July  of  1963,  on  American  initiative, 
a  treaty  was  signed  banning  all  nuclear 
tests  m  the  atmosphere,  under  water, 
and  m  .space 

To  achieve  this  treaty,  we  made  nu- 
merous important  concessions  to  Soviet 
obduracy. 

Among  other  things,  we  agreed  to  in- 
clude underground  explosions  for  peace- 
ful purposes  within  the  framework  : 
the  ban 

One  month  later,  in  Aucusl  1963.  the 
news  broke  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
facing  one  of  the  gravest  food  shortat:e.s 
m  its  history  and  that  it  was  m  the  mar- 
ket for  American  wheat. 

In  the  month  of  October  we  agreed  •■> 
sell  to  the  Soviet  Union  $200  million 
worth  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  was  sold  not  at  the  price 
which  the  Government  had  paid  th  • 
American  farmer,  but  at  the  artiflciaL;. 
low  world  price,  so  that  the  America:'. 
Government,  in  effect,  was  subsidlzmu- 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Concessions  were  also  made  on  freight 
rates  and  on  credits. 

The  sale  was  made  without  condition 
of  any  kind. 

The  test  ban  treaty  has  been  hailed  ""■ 
everv  side  as  the  first  .serious  move  to- 
ward a  reduction  of  the  arms  race  and 
a  relaxation  of  tensions. 

The  terms  of  the  wheat  deal,  moreover 
should  have  been  enough  to  persuade  the 
hardest  Soviet  heart  of  our  good  inten- 
tions, because  here  we  were  saving  the 
Soviet  Union  and  asking  nothing  '■ 
return. 

How  did  the  Soviets  react  to  these  twi 
historic  manifestations  of  good  will? 

First,  on  October  22,  the  very  anniver- 
sary of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Soviet 
Mig  fighters,  operating  out  of  Cuba,  at- 
tacked an  American-owned  freighter  on 
the  high  seas. 

Second,  there  was  a  series  of  harass- 
ments  in  October  1963  of  American  and 
British  convoys  on  the  Berlin  Autobahn. 
Third.  In  the  month  of  October  1963. 
an  official  Soviet  delegation  In  Hanoi,  the 
capital  of  North  Vietnam,  broadcast  a 
call  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Diem  gov- 
eriunent  and  for  the  expulsion  of  the 


American    Imperialists"    from    South 

'"'CrTh  the  Soviets,  again  during  the 
\?thnf  October  1963.  further  in- 
S  d  tSl  h?ghrdangerous  situation  in 
North  Africa  bv  sending  arms  and  equip 
2,eni  to  the  Ben  Bella  government  m 
Sr"e  quantUies  and  by  openly  incltmg 
U   Algerians  against  the  Moro«:ans^ 

In  the  month  of  November  1963.  the 
ronuolese  Government  was  compelled  to 
Txpel   the   entire   Soviet   mission   when 
men  bt^s   of    the    mission   were   caught 
edhinded  with  documents  proving  their 
comXity  in  a   leftwing  plot  to  over- 
'hrow  the  Congo  Crovemment. 
'in    December    1963.    there    were    the 
Panama  not,s.  which  were  orsanized  and 
Vdb     Identified  Castro   agitators  and 
hich  were  .supix)rted  to  the  hilt  by  the 
.  Mtiro  Soviet  propaganda  apparatus. 

January  of  1966  there  took  place  in 
«■  Vina  the  so-called  Tricontmental 
Confe  ence  The  Soviet  Union  had  the 
S?est  delegation  at  this  confoiencc- 
40  deleRate^and  was,  by  all  accounts. 
the  dominant  influence. 

It  was  clear  from  the  Proceedings  that 
MOSCOW  had  elbowed  out  the  Chinese 
Communists,  to  emeruc  as  the  undis- 
pulJS  controllins  force  in  this  new  mter- 
-..itinml  lopaiaius  of  .subversion. 
'■'The  hS  of  the  soviet  delegation, 
Sharaf  Rashidovich  Rashidov.  told  the 
assembled  delegates  that: 

ThP  Suvlei  delegation  lias  arrived  at  this 
.  ,n  erence  With  xL  aim  of  giving  all-round 
J  lit  u  «  to  the  un.ncailon  of  the  antl- 
;  .i^t  ft.rce<^  of  tlie  three  continents. 
inCd  to  provm:  greater  impetus  t.  ov,r 
common  struggle  against  IniperlallEm  colo- 
n°!aism  and  neocolonialism-led  by  the  VS. 
capltallBts 


Acting  on  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
ivoi^-towered  scientists  who  have  urged 

niiatSal  disarmament  in  the  interests 
0  promoting  the  detente,  ^ve  announced 
to  the  world  a  few  years  ago  that  we  were 
cut  ng  back  on  the  production  of  weap- 
ons quality  uranium  and  closing  down 
some  of  our  reactors  cnviets 

AU  the  evidence  is  that  the  Soviets 
have  responded  to  this  umlateral  action 

b>  stepping  up  their  own  production  of 

uranium.  . 

Acting  on  the  same  advice,  we  sta- 
bilized our  number  of  land-based  mis- 
siles at  1.054.  This  number  has  remamed 
constant  for  3  years  now. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviet  Union  has  In- 
creased its  own  force  of  land-based  stm- 
tPu'ic  missiles  from  an  estimated  340  in 
1966  to  approximately  1.000  at  this  date 
Indeed    there  are  many  experts  who 
believe  that,  despite  o^^:  s"PP}ff  ^ijJ^S 
forces    of    Polaris    "f^is"^e^V„*j5,„f °S- 
Union  already  enjoys  a  substantial  stra- 
teeic  superioritv  over  the  United  States 
because  thdr  missiles  are  fitted  with  far 
mo?e  powerful  warheads  than  are  ours. 
We  entered  into  a  treaty  barring  nu- 
clear weapons  from  outer  space  without 
provisions  of  any  Icind  for  ^spectiw^  _ 
And   a  short  while  later   the  Soviet 

Union  rewarded  our  tmstf "I'^^^f  ^^L^"! 
nounclng  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  fractional  orbital  nU^iles  which 
would  reduce  our  warning  time  from  15 
minutes  to  5  minutes  or  less. 

For  years,  at  the  urging  of  the  same 
group  ofSentists.  we  dillydallied  over 


the  development  of  an  anti-missile  de 

fense  system.  ^j*„thpnni- 

The  Soviet  Union  responded  to  the  uni 
lateral  restraint  which  we  had  imposed 
on  ourselves  in  this  field  by  deploying 
an  anti-missile  system  of  their  own.  Be- 
latedly in  reaction  to  this  development 
we  have  finally  decided  to  take  the  first 
Tep  to  deploy  our  own  defense  system^ 
On  June  27  of  this  year  we  signed  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  which  was  hai  ed 
on  many  sides  as  a  major  step  in  the 
development  of  the  detente. 

The  Soviet  Union  responded   to  tnis 
step  by  encouraging  its  East  Germany 
satellite  to  fan  the  fiames  ol  a  new  Ber  in 
crisis  bv  imposinK  restrictions  on  tiaxe 
and   transport  between   West   Germany 
and  West  Berlin.  On  the   surlace.   t he 
taxes   imposed   may   not   appear   to   be 
onerous.  But  let  no  one  underestimate 
the  gravity  of  the  implications  or  con- 
.sequences^     the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Germany   have   '"e'^udiated    a   series   of 
nostwar  agreements  on  West  Berlin  ana 
assented  tSeir  right  to  control  its  destim-^ 
And  because  we  have  done  nothing  in 
response  to  this  provocation,  the  reports 
now  indicate  that  the  brave  peoples  of 
West  Berlin,  who  have  stood  up  to  so 
many  pressures  in  the  past,  have  become 
Sarful  that  the  Communists  will  soon 
move  to  a  complete  takeover. 

Already,  some  of  them  are  making  ar- 
rangements to  move  to  West  Germany 
And  instead  of  West  German  mdusn 
locating  in  Berlin,  there  '^ave  been  e- 
ports  that  industry,  loo.  is  be.innin„ 
to  move  out  of  West  Berim. 

on  June  27  of  this  year  on  the  heels 
of  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  the  bo- 
V  et  union  and  the  United  Stales  issued 
parallel  statements  saynv.  that  t;e>  l^^"_ 
o  seek  further  accords  to  avoid  the  bmld 
ing  of  competitive  anti-missile  defer^se 
systems  and  in  the  general  field  of  dis- 

''?hiTapparent  agreement  on  objectives 
^vas  hailed  as  another  eviderice  of  the 
growing  detente  between  the  SoMet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

only  a  few  weeks  later,  the  Soviet 
union  embarked  on  a  series  of  menacing 
noTitSal  and  military  actions  directed 
against  the  new  liberal  Communist  re- 
cime  in  Czechoslovakia. 
^  Not  even  Hitler  ever  played  a  cruder 
game  of  blackmail. 

The  Soviet  press,  supplemented  by  the 
pr2  o?°te  most  obedient  satellites,  East 
SeiSiany  and  Poland,  has  open  J-  warned 
the  Czechoslovak  people  that  the  abou 
tion  of  censorship  and  the  democratiza- 
tion of  their  country  will  not  be  to  erated. 
After  a  series  of  harassing  delajs  b> 
soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces  engaged 
in  maneuvers  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  So- 
'^e?^Snion  finally  withdrew  these  forces. 
But  immediately  on  doing  so.  it  em- 
barked  on  its  most  passive  militarj  ma 
neuvers  of  recent  years,  with  its  lorces 
Tn  certain  cases   only   a   stones   throw 
from  the  Czech  frontier. 

The  Soviets  have  now  brought  satel- 
lite troops  into  these  maneuyers:  an^ 
according  to  recent  reports,  they  have 
stepped  up  their  blackmaU  pressures  by 
starting  to  call  up  their  reserves^ 
No  one  can  say  for  certam  at  this 


juncture  how  the  Czechoslovak  crisis  will 

be  resolved.  ^     ,  ..  „ 

But  the  essence  of  the  concept  of  the 
detente  is  peaceful  coexistence  and  non- 
rnterierence  in  the  affairs  of  other  states^ 
Whether  or  not  the  Red  army  invades 
Czecho.slovakia.  the  Soviet  Government 
has  already  been  guilty  of  a  Ilagrant  and 
massive  mtervention  in  the  internal  af- 
lairs  ol  Czechoslovakia. 

This  bv  Itself  should  be  enough  to 
give  the  he  to  the  belief  that  the  Soviet 
Government  of  today  i-'^/"'"";'"f^,^° 
peaceful  coexistence  and  that  it  nas 
abandoned  the  interventionist  policies 
of  Its  predece.ssors. 

No  one  in  the  Western  World  was  mo  e 
committed  to  the  advocacy  ol  the  detente 
thin  French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
It 'is  of  more  than  passing  Mgmhcance 
that  when  France  tottered  on  the  brink 
ol  -  evolution  m  the  early  weeks  ol  June, 
De    Gaulle   suddenly    changed    his   tune 
and  talked  to.  the  French  people  about 
the  "danger  of  totalitarian  communism^ 
In  the  Mideast,  we  have  sought  Horn 
the  beginning  to  limit  the  arm.s  race  in 
the    interests   of    pre.serving    peace.    We 
have  invited  the  Soviet  Union  J-u  coop- 
erate with  us  m  limiting  this  race.  The 
Soviets  have  responded  by  pumping  m 
manv  hundreds  of  millions  ol  dollars  ol 
military  equipment  to  the  Arab  extremist 
uovernments. 

In  1964  I  called  the  attention  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  an  aiticle  in  w-^uch 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Foreign  Editor 
"sovmour  Freiden  warned  that  the  Soviet 
union  had  given  Nasser  and  oU^er  Arab 
leaders  the  green  light  for  the  de.stiuction 

"^t'^'s^hould.  therefore,  have  been  no 
surpn.se  when,  last  spring,  Na.sser  and 
other  '^rab  extremists  publicly  com- 
mitted'  them.selves    to    Israel's    militai-y 

'inThe'brief  war  that  followed,  the 
Israeli  Army  and  Air  Force  utterly  de- 
moUshed  the  military  lorces  that  sm- 
rounded  Israel,  about  t^  invade  it. 
'"when  the  war  was  over,  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  o  niilitai-y 
eqmpment  which  the  Soviet  Union  liad 
lavished  on  Nasser  and  his  colleagues  lay 
strewn  and  broken  in  the  Sinai  Desert 
and  on  the  Golom  heights. 

In  the  13  months  that  have  elapsed, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  replaced  all  the 
equipment  lost  by  the  Arabs  with  more 
modem  equipment.  To  be  sure  at  this 
equipment  will  be  used  effectively,  it  has 
been  accompanied  by  thousands  of  So- 
viet militar>-  advisers  who.  according  to 
some  reports,  hold  virtual  powers  of  com- 
mand over  its  use.  . 

This  buildup  has  been  reinforced  m  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  massive  Soviet  naval 
power  which  already  constitutes  a  se- 
rious challenge  to  our  own  6th  Fleet^ 

And  intelligence  reports  indicate  that 
thS^^Soviet  fleet  will  soon  be  augmented 
to  mclude  marine  units,  landing  craft, 
and  helicopter  carriers. 

The  soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  not  a  Msiting  fleet.  It  is  there  on  a 
nermanent  basis.  It  already  enjoys  port 
?ac™s  in  the  United  Arab  Republic 
and  all  the  evidence  indicates  that  t 
w  n  ven-  sl^ortly  be  granted  Port  facili- 
ties at  {he  former  French  naval  basejf 
Mers-el-Khebir  in  Algeria,  within  easy 
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stiiklnK    distance   of    the   Strait  of   Gi- 
braltar 

The  Soviet  millUry  presence  In  the 
Mediterranean  is  all  the  more  alarmlnK 
because  it  Is  solidly  based  on  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  political  influence 
throughout  the  area 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  already  the  domi- 
nant foreisrn  Influence  In  Syria,  Iraq, 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  Algeria.  Ye- 
men, southern  Arabia,  and  the  Sudan, 
and  It  has  fortified  its  political  influence 
by  servinK  as  the  chief  source  of  mili- 
tary hardware  and  military  advisers  for 
all  of  these  countries 

Most  Americans  are  acreed.  I  believe, 
on  the  need  to  stand  up  against  tl-.e  dan- 
ger of  Soviet  e.xpansion  m  the  Middle 
East  and  "o  support  I.srael  a^^ainst  Arab 
extremi.st.s  Unfortunately,  however,  our 
people  are  divided  in  rheir  .support  of  our 
Vietnam  commitment  Many  of  those 
who  understand  the  importance  of  hold- 
ing the  line  in  the  Middle  Ea.st  appar- 
ently do  not  understand  the  importance 
of  holdme  the  line  :n  the  Far  Ea.st 

They  fail  to  realize  that  the.se  two 
conflicts  are  part  of  a  lanier  i?lobal  con- 
flict between  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
the  forces  of  Communist  slavery 

The  Communists,  however,  understand 
this  only  too  well  That  Ls  why,  in  the 
Mideast  crisis,  the  propaganda  radios 
of  North  Vietnam  and  the  Vietcong  nave 
unstinting  support  to  the  Arab  extrem- 
ists against  I.-iratM  Naturally,  they  lik- 
ened that  cri.si.s  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
For  example,  on  May  31.  at  the  point 
where  the  Arab  armies  were  prepannt; 
to  invade  Israel,  North  Vietnam's  Pre- 
mier sent  the  United  Arab  Republic's 
Premier  a  rr.e.ssage  of  full  sup^Jort  for 
what  North  Vietnam's  premier  called 
"the  Arab  people's  just  strueule  " 

In  a  parallel  message  to  Na.sser.  the 
pre.sident  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  the  Vietcong  s  political  arm.  said: 
The  South  VletHitmece  petiple  .ire  clo.sely 
united  with  the  .\rit5  countries  In  *he  com- 
mon ■itruggle  .igiinat  U  S  Imperialism  .ina 
Its  stooges 

It  makes  no  sense,  therefore,  to  ar'^ue 
that  we  must  support  Israel  and  hold  the 
Ime  against  Communist  expansion  in 
the  Mideast,  and  to  argue  on  the  other 
hand  that  we  must  abandon  South  Viet- 
nam and  forget  .ibout  holding  the  line 
in  Southeast  Asia 

The  hard  fact  is  that  we  are  involved 
in  a  global  sfuygle  for  sur\-ival  and  we 
must,  in  elementary  self-defense,  resist 
Communist  aggre.ssion.  whether  of  the 
direct  or  indirect  variety,  wherever  it 
threatens,  while  we  seek  to  expand  the 
frontiers  nf  freedom  wherever  there  is  a 
possibility  of  doing  so 

WHAT     SHOCLO     WB     0O» 

.Accepting  this  assessment  of  the  world 
situation,  it  is  imperative  that  we  uird 
ourselves  domestically  for  a  long  and  bit- 
ter struggle,  that  we  maintain  a  .sub- 
stantial nuclear  superiority  over  the 
combined  nuclear  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  that  we  make  an 
all-out  efTort  to  keep  ahead  of  tiie  Com- 
munist powers  in  ail  aspects  of  weapons 
technology,  that  we  vastly  improve  our 
capabilities  in  the  field  of  propa+janda 
and  political  warfare,  and  that  we  seek 
to  maintam  and  strengthen  our  system 
of  defensive  alliances 


I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  pa- 
triotic American,  no  matter  what  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  on  Vietnam,  would 
agree  on  the  e.ssential  p<iint  that,  .some- 
how, we  must  draw  the  line  against  fur- 
ther Communi.st  expansion— in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  in  the  Mideast,  and  in  Latin 
America 

The  cost  of  holding  the  Ime  runs  high 
It  may   run  even   higher  in  the  decade 
ahead 

But  It  IS  not  my  belief  that  the  cold 
war  will  continue  mdettnltely 

Our  .succe.ss  m  holding  the  line  can 
have  the  effect  of  further  turning  Red 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  upon 
themselves 

It  can  encourage  the  unrest  and  di.sor- 
ganizalion  that  is  ramiiant  in  Red  China 
It  can  encourage  the  passionate  in- 
tellectual ferment  which  is  sweeping  like 
wildfire  through  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  .satellite  countries  of  Central  Europe 
The  scale  of  thus  ferment  holds  out  the 
prospect  that  the  Communist  dictator- 
ships may  crumble  before  man's  irresist- 
ible urge  for  freedom.  Ultimately,  this 
ferment  must  result  in  the  opening  up 
of  Communist  .society  and  in  the  creation 
of  governments  more  responsive  to  popu- 
lar will  and  restraint 

Wlien  that  day  comes,  the  cold  war 
will  end.  Moscow  and.  let  us  hope,  even 
Peking,  will,  in  their  own  self-interest, 
accept  the  wisdom  of  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  in  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  world 

At  that  point  the  detente  will  become 
a  reality  instead  of  a  myth 

This  IS  more  than  my  fervent  hope. 
It  IS  my  earnest  expectation  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  it  should  be  a  prime  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  policy  to  support 
and  encourage  the  popular  will  for  free- 
dom among  all  those  peoples  who  today 
live  under  the  aggressive  tyranny  of  com- 
munism. 

But  if  we  are  to  pursue  such  a  policy 
successfully,  it  is  essential  that  we  eman- 
cipate our.selves  from  our  servitude  to 
the  myth  of  the  detente,  that  we  look  at 
the  world  as  it  really  is  and  not  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be 

It  IS  essential  that  we  stop  burying  our 
heads  in  the  sand  like  so  many  ostriches 
and  face  up.  like  men.  to  the  dangers 
that  confront  us 

It  IS  essential  that  we  return  to  tho.se 
values  which  gave  (uir  Nation  birth  and 
which  are,  or  should  be.  our  most  potent 
weapon  in  the  cold  war 

For  It  IS  we  and  not  the  Communists 
who  are  the  true  revolutionaries 

It  IS  we  and  not  the  Communi.sts  who 
have  the  answers  which  respond  to  the 
yearnings  of  mankind 

It  IS  we  and  not  the  Communists  who 
have  the  ideas  to  win  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ples the  world  over. 

The  degree  of  peace  we  enjoy  over  the 
coming  decades  will  depend  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  how  effectively  we  make 
use  of  these  ideas 


A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  CONSUMERS 
AGAINST  ARBITRARY  OR  ERRO- 
NEOUS CREDIT  RATINGS,  AND 
THE  UNWARRANTED  PUBLICA- 
TION   OF    CREDIT    INFORMATION 


Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr   President,  when 
I    introduced    the    truth-in-lendlng   bill 


last  year.  I  stated  that  there  were  many 
other  areas  of  abuse  and  mistreatment  of 
consumers,  but  that  we  were  at  that  time 
confining  our  attention  to  the  full  dis- 
closure of  the  cost  of  credit.  Today.  I  call 
attention  to  one  of  those  other  areas  of 
abuse:  namely,  the  area  of  consiuner 
credit  reporting 

Mr  President.  I  am  sure  that  ever>- 
Member  of  Congress  has  received  com- 
plaints from  constituents  regarding  un- 
fortunate experiences  with  credit  ratines 
I  am  speaking  of  cases  where  a  consumer 
is  unjustly  denied  credit  because  of  fal.se 
or  incomplete  information  in  a  credit 
report,  or  because  he  has  been  confused 
with  another  individual 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  type  of  prob- 
lem. I  Intend  to  Introduce  a  bill  next  .ses- 
sion which  would  add  a  new  title  to  the 
Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act— Public  Law  90- 
321— to  provide  safeguards  in  the  field 
of  credit  reporting.  This  is  an  area  where 
because  of  rapid  advances  in  technology, 
public  policy  has  failed  to  keep  up.  There 
IS  virtually  no  State  or  Federal  regula- 
tion concerning  the  credit  reportini: 
industry 

The  purpose  of  my  bill  as  stated  in 
Its  title  IS  "to  protect  consumers  against 
arbitrary  or  erroneous  credit  ratings, 
and  the  unwarranted  publication  of 
credit  information."  In  all  fairness  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  bill's  effect 
would  be  to  make  uniform  throughout 
the  industry  the  already  high  standard.-; 
now  observed  by  the  best  credit  bureaus 
I  view  this  bill  as  another  step  in  our 
developing  tradition  of  consumer  pro- 
tection legislation,  of  which  the  latest 
examples  are  the  Truth-in-Lending  and 
Meat  Inspection  Acts.  I  am  annoimc- 
ing  my  intention  to  introduce  this  bill 
now  because  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
begin  serious  consideration  now  of  the 
great  need  for  legislation  in  this  area 
and  so  that  the  issues  may  be  clearly 
drawn  when  the  bill  comes  before  thr 
Congress. 

Mv  bill  would  require  three  things.  !• 
would  require,  first,  that  credit  bureaus 
have  in  effect  procedures  for  guarantee- 
ing the  confidentiality  of  the  Information 
they  collect  and  that  no  such  informa- 
tion be  released  to  noncreditors  such 
as  governmental  investigatory  agencies 
without  the  express  consent  of  the  person 
involved 

The  bill  would  require,  second,  that 
an  individual  be  tiiven  an  opportunity  to 
correct  adverse  information  in  his  credit 
record  at  his  request  and  that  he  be 
notified  when  a  derogatory  Item  of  public 
record  is  entered  in  his  credit  record 
Third,  the  bill  would  require  that  there 
be  procedures  for  discarding  irrelevant 
and  out-dated  information  In  an  indi- 
vidual's credit  file. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  draft  of  the  proposed  bill  be 
prmted  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 

statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  I 
want  lo  make  crystal  clear  at  the  outset 
that  the  last  thmg  I  want  to  do  is  to 
Inhibit  the  flow  of  consumer  credit  in 
the  American  economy.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  consumer  credit  has  been 


one  of  the  most  important  ingredients 
■  n  this  countr\-s  remarkable  record  of 
economic   growth.  The  volume  of  con- 
sumer credit  has  grown  from  just  over 
<->0  billion  in  1950  to  its  present  level  of 
^ilmost  $100  billion.  It  is  also  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  credit  reporting  industry, 
which  is  composed  of  the  institutions  we 
normally  call  credit  bureaus,  has  played 
,  vital  role  in  the  growth  of  consumer 
credit.  The  credit  reporting  Industry  has 
lome  into  being  and  has  f:rown  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  by  banks,  retailers. 
,nd  other  creditors  for  sound  Irxforma- 
tion  about  the  credit  worthiness  of  con- 
Mimers   Creditors  need  this  information. 
and  thev  need  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
m  order  to  make  sound  decisions  about 
the  granting  of  credit.  And  consumers 
need  an  efficient  credit  reporting  indus- 
try in  order   to  obtain  credit  promptly 
arid  with  a  minimum  of  redtape. 

Now.  it  must  be  said  right  here  that 
it  IS  in  everybody's  interest  to  have  a 
■eliable  and  .speedy  source  of  credit  in- 
lormation.  Tliis  is  as  true  for  the  con- 
sumer as  it  is  for  the  creditor.  However, 
the  establishment  of  such  an  informa- 
tion svstem  carries  with  it  serious  prob- 
i.-ms  which  penetrate  in  their  implica- 
tions to  our  con.stitutional  foundations. 
I  might  mention  here  in  passing  that 
Congressman  Gallagher's  subcommittee 
iias  recently  held  some  very  worthwhile 
ind  informative  hearings  on  these  issues: 
on  March  12.  13.  and  14  there  were  hear- 
ings on  commercial  credit  bureaus,  and 
on  Mav  16  there  were  hearings  on  the 
activities  of  the  Retail  Credit  Co.  of 
Atlanta. 

It  is  Important  to  note  the  size  of  the 
information    network    which    has    been 
established.  The  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus of  America.  Inc..  an  organization 
•.vhich  has  been  in  existence  for  62  years, 
currently  has  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 2.200  local  bureaus.  Because  any 
iine   of  these  bureaus  can  obtain  indi- 
Mdual   credit   reports   from  any  of  the 
other  members,  this  organization  con- 
stitutes  an    information   network   con- 
taining credit  files  on  110  million  Ameri- 
cans. Some  of  the  local  bureaus  have 
computerized  operations,  but  at  this  time 
:nost  do  not.  Cleariy.  it  is  possible  that 
omedav    the    whole    operation   will    be 
computerized,  and  we  will  have  reached 
a  situation  where  there  is  a  national  file 
of  credit  information  with  any  given  in- 
dividual's file  available  to  any  subscr^er 
.n  a  matter  of  seconds.  Obviously,  a  great 
deal  of  thought  .should  be  put  into  the 
standards  which  will  prevail  with  regard 
•o  the  availability  and  accuracy  of  this 
information. 

At  the  present  time,  the  largest  com- 
puterized operation  is  conducted  by  the 
Credit  Data  Corp..  based  in  California, 
which  has  20  million  credit  files  on  com- 
puter tape.  The  president  of  Credit  Data. 
Or  Harry  C.  Jordan,  testified  at  the 
March  hearings  of  the  Gallagher  com- 
mittee that  his  company  was  adding  in- 
dividual credit  files  to  the  system  at  the 
rate  of  50,000  per  day.  Furthermore.  Dr. 
Jordan  estimated  that  his  company  coiUd 
have  a  dossier  on  every  American  who 
has  appUed  for  credit  within  5  years. 

Now  where  does  all  this  leave  the  con- 
sumer? Cleariy.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  consumer  for  the  creditor  to  be  able 


to  get  accurate  and  useful  information 
about  the  consumers  credit  history  oil 
short  order.  This  ability  on  the  part  of 
the  creditor  makes  it  much  easier  and  less 
troublesome  for  the  consumer  to  get 
credit. 

But  the  increasing  volume  of  com- 
plaints makes  it  clear  that  some  regu- 
lations are  vitally  necessary  to  insure 
that  higher  standards  are  observed  with 
respect  to  the  information  in  the  hies 
of  commercial  credit  bureaus.  I  cite  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  three  most  im- 
portant criteria  for  judging  the  quality 
of  these  standards.  They  are  first,  con- 
fidentiality; second,  accuracy;  and, 
third,  currency  of  information. 

Let  us  discuss  each  of  these  in  turn 
and  state  with  regard  to  each  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill.  . 

First.  Coiifidentiality:  It  is  only  right 
that,  if  the  consumer  desires  the  privi- 
lege of  credit,  he  be  willing  to  furnish 
and  have  made  known  to  the  creditor 
certain  information  about  his  bill-pay- 
ing history.  Indeed,  this  is  what  we  all 
do  without  objection  when  we  furnish 
references  on  a  credit  application.  How- 
ever this  information  is  furnished  for  a 
specific  purpose,  namely,  in  supixjrt  of 
the  application  for  credit.  Withoi'i  the 
consumer's   knowledge    or   acquiescence 
this  information  should  not  be  supplied 
to  a  noncreditor.  It  is  the  current  prac- 
tice for  instance,  of  most  credit  bureaus 
with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Credit 
Data    Corp,,    to    grant    free    access    to 
their  files  to  various  governmental  in- 
vestigatory agencies  such  as  the  FBI  and 
the   IRS.   There   have   also   been   many 
stories  teUing  of  the  ease  with  which  an 
unauthorized  jjerson  can  get  a  look  at  an 
individual's  file.  Therefore,  my  bill  re- 
quires that  no  one  can   engage  in  the 
business  of  credit  reporting  unless  there 
are  procedures  in  effect  for  auaranteeing 
the   confidentiality   of   the   information 
collected.  And.  furthermore,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  express  consent  of  the  person 
involved,    before    any    information    can 
be  released  to  a  noncreditor. 

Second.  Accuracy:  Many  of  the  com- 
plaints received  by  Members  of  Congress 
relate  to  the  inclusion  of  inaccurate  or 
biased   information  in   a   credit  report. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  inaccurate 
information,   but  I  shall   mention   only 
two    One  is  the  case  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity where  two  individuals  with  the  same 
name  are  confused,  and  the  desening  in- 
dividual is  denied  credit  because  of  some- 
thing done  by  the  other  person.  A  case 
of  this  type  is   documented   in   an  ar- 
ticle  written   by   Stanford   Sesser   pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 5    1968,  where  a  New  York  State 
assemblyman  was  denied  credit  because 
he  was  confused  with  someone  who  had 
a   judgment   outstanding    against   him. 
This  assemblyman  had  a  veiT  difficult 
time  in  finding  out  why  he  had  been 
denied  credit  and  in  correcting  the  mis- 
information on  his  record. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  be  pnnted 
in  the  RECORD  at  the  end  of  my  state- 

^^Tixe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  A  second  type  of  in- 
accuracy, or  more  precisely,  incomplete- 
ness has  to  do  with  so-called  derogatory 
items  from  public  records.  Credit  bureaus 
seem  very  anxious  to  record  the  fact  that 
a  person  has  been  sued  for  nonpayment, 
but  thev  are  in  many  cases  not  so  dili- 
gent in  noting  the  disposition  of  the  case. 
For  example,  if  a  consumer  refuses  to 
pay  because  he  cannot  get  satisfaction 
from  a  merchant  with  respect  lo  a  shoddy 
piece  of  merchandise,  the  merchant  may 
sue  him  for  nonpayment,  and  this  tact 
is  recorded  by  the  credit  bureau^  How- 
ever  If  the  suit  is  subsequently  decided 
in  favor  of  the  consumer,  this  would  not 
be  recorded,  and  the  consumer  s  credit 
rating  would  be  unjustly  jeopardized. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
short   passage    from    the   January    1968 
issue  of  Management,  a  magazine  pub- 
ished  by  the  Associated  Credit  Bureaus 
of  America.  The  article  from  which  the 
quoted  passage  comes  was  written  by  Lyle 
D  Sallee.  manager  of  the  Credit  Bureau 
of  Fort  Smith.  Ark.  I  do  this  m  order 
to  show  that  the  industry  itself  admit^ 
the  difficulty  sometimes  encountered  by 
a  person  who  has  been  declined  credit 
and  who  is  trying  to  correct  inaccuracies 
in  his  record,  Mr.  Sallee  says: 

If  the  declined  applicant  is  Interested 
enough  in  his  or  her  record  to  visit  the  bu- 
reau and  feels  strongly  enough  that  an  error 
has  been  made,  we  should  take  the  time  to 

'"in  cSlng  with  other  bureau  managej^_  I 
find  most  of  "them  are  willing  to  Invest  gate^ 
However,  some  bureaus  discourage  hs  by 
placing  a  nuisance  charge  on  ^hej"7f^'|^. 
lion  or  merely  by  placing  the  date  of  inter- 
view a.s  much  as  two  weeks  -..way. 


In  order  to  alleviate  the  problems  due 
to  inaccurate  or  incomplete  information 
mv  bill  requires  that  a  consumer  at  his 
request  be  given  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect adverse  information  m  his  ciedit 
record  The  bill  further  stipulates  that 
a  person  be  notified  when  a  derogatoiT 
item  of  public  record  is  entered  in  his 
record  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
submit  an  explanation.  ,H„ctrv 

One  of  the  objections  of  the  industry 
to  a  requirement  that  the  con.sumer  be 
allowed  to  see  his  file  is  that  the  credit 
bureaus'   sources  of  infoi-mation  would 
Sry  up.  because  of  the  fear  of  damage 
suits   Perhaps,  a  way  to  deal  with  this 
problem    would   be    for    the    regulating 
agencv   in  this  case  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board    to  .stipulate  that  the  liability  of 
?he  credit  bureau  and  the  creditors  ex- 
tends only  to  the  correcting  of  the  in 
accuracy.   The   consumer   could   be   re 
quired  to  sign  a  waiver  of  liability  as  a 
condition  for  his  being  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  his  record.  lender- 
stand  the  credit  reporting  indu.str>  itsell 
Is  seriously  considering  this  Procedure^ 

Third  Currency  of  inf oi-mation :  ine 
bill  further  provides  that  there  be  m  ef- 
fect procedures  of  information  for  eval- 
uating and  for  keeping  the  information 
in  an  individual's  credit  file  up  to  date. 
This  requirement  is  related  to  the  one 
I  have  just  discussed:  the  requirement 
that  the  information  be  accurate.  How- 
over  there  is  a  further  element  here, 
that  irrelevant  and  outdated  informa- 
tion be  discarded  from  the  file.  For  ni- 
stance.  there  might  be  a  regulation  stat- 
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ln«  that  all  information  relating  to  non- 
payment suits  be  discarded  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years 

Advisory  conunittrf  Mr  President,  in 
line  with  my  belief  that  all  interests — 
those  of  creditors,  consumers,  and  credit- 
rating  .services-  -should  be  represented  In 
discussions  about  the  regulations  under 
this  bill.  I  have  made  provision  in  the  bill 
for  the  establi.-^hm.ent  of  an  advi.sorv 
committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  three  group.s  This  committee  would 
advise  and  rnn.sulr  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  m  carp-ing  out  the  provi- 
sions of  tho  bill 

Mr  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
at'ain  that  I  an\  anxious  to  strengthen 
the  credit  reportmt;  industry  nnd  to  en- 
courage the  free  flow  of  credit  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
industry  could  explore  the  problems  to- 
gether and  come  up  with  some  mutually 
satisfactory  answers  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  credit  bureau  industry. 
under  the  spon.5orship  of  the  Associated 
Credit  Boreaus  of  America,  has  under 
discussion  at  the  present  time  proposals 
for  self-regulation  m  many  of  the  areas 
I  have  mentioned  The  four  principal 
areas  being  discussed  are: 

First  Disclosure  of  credit  histories  to 
consumers 

Second  Various  credit  bureau  services 
and  the  customers  they  serve  This  would 
presumably  include  a  discussion  of  the 
propriety  of  releasine  information  to 
noncreditors 

Third  Credit  bureau  file  content  I  as- 
sume this  means  discussion  of  what  items 
it  is  proper  to  include  m  a  file  to  be  used 
strictly  for  the  purpose  of  credit 
reporting. 

Fourth  Procedures  followed  In  retain- 
ing  information   in   credit   bureau   files 

I  mieht  also  mention  that  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  has  also  been 
discu-^sin-;  these  problems  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  future  development 
of  a  checkle.ss  .society  Mr  Dale  ReisUd. 
deputy  mana^'er  and  director  of  automa- 
tion for  the  ABA  m  a  speech  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  1967.  before  the  Maryland  Bankers 
Association  made  several  remarks  which 
I  would  like  to  repeat  He  said  that 
bankers  should  perhaps  advocate  a  con- 
sumer oriented  credit  bureau  industry 
which  would  do  for  cons-imer  credit  what 
Dun  &  Biadsfreet  does  for  t!:e  busi- 
ness sector  ■'  Further,  he  said  that  a 
credit  file  in  this  consumer  oriented  .sys- 
tem would  be  set  up  and  would  be  pre- 
vented by  law  from  ■■listing  individuals 
who  chose  not  to  participate  Mr  Rei- 
stad  also  proposed  that  the  consumer 
be  allowed  at  any  time  to  receive  for  a 
fee  a  complete  copy  of  his  record,  and 
that  no  business  could  receive  informa- 
tion on  the  content  of  the  file  without 
authorization  from  the  consumer 

Clearly.  Mr  President,  the  industr>- 
Is  making:  an  effort  to  deal  with  these 
problems  Congressman  Gallagher^s 
March  hearings  on  credit  bureaus  ad- 
journed with  the  proviso  that  the  Asso- 
ciated Credit  Bureaus  of  America  return 
withm  4  months  with  the  industr\'s 
recommendations  and  proposals  for  .self- 
regulation  I  await  these  recommenda- 
tions with  great  interest  and  hope  that 
throuijh  constructive  dialog,  satisfactory 
solutions  can  be  found 


ExHiarr  I 

s 

A  bin  to  :\m^nd  the  Conaumer  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act  to  protect  consumers  against  arbi- 
trary or  erroneous  crertlt  ratings,  and  the 
unwarranted  publication  of  credit  Informa- 
tioa 

flf>  If  i-nacted  by  the  Senatf  and  House  of 
Rrpr^^t-ntatnea  of  the  United  States  of 
A"ier'.ra  m  Congre^^  assembled.  That  the 
C'linsumer  Credit  Protection  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  .»fter  title  IV  i  new  title  as 
follows 

"TtTLM  V — CKeorr  ratjnc  agencies 
••Sec 
'501     Findings  and  purpose 

■  50'2    Definitions 
.S0:1    Prohibitions 

■  304    Regulations  and  .tdvlsory  committee. 
Mb    Penalty. 

•■i  501.  Findings  and  purpose. 

"(a)  TTio  Con^TPss  ttndb-  • 

'•(1)  that  there  has  developed  in  this  coun- 
try an  elaborate  interstate  mech.inlsm  for  In- 
vestigating and  evaluating  the  credit  worth- 
iness of  citizens; 

■'i2l  that  in  :in  economy  which  depends 
Increasingly  upon  credit  for  the  movement  of 
goods  and  services  there  Is  a  ne«d  for  ac- 
cur.ite  and  readily  ascertainable  consumer 
^redlt  data: 

•i.3)  that  credit  rating  -igencles  have  as- 
sumed \  vital  role  In  asaetnhling  and  evaluat- 
ing such  data,  and 

■■|4i  that  there  Is  a  need  to  ensure  that 
such  agencies  exercise  their  grave  respon- 
sibilities with  fairness,  impartiality,  and  a 
respect  fur  the  individual  right  to  privacy 

•"ibi  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  re- 
quire that  all  credit  rating  agencies,  utiliz- 
ing the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce, 
adopt  reasonable  procedures  in  accordance 
with  regiilatliii^  prescribed  ov  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Fe<leral  Reser-.e  System,  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  ri.nirnerce  for  credit  In- 
formation In  a  manner  which  l.s  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  indl'.  Irtual. 
■j  502    Definitions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  title 

•  lai  The  term  'Boarcf  means  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Fetleral  Reserve  System. 

■•ibi  The  term  credit'  means  the  right 
granted  by  a  creditor  to  a  debtor  to  defer 
payment  of  debt  or  to  Incur  debt  and  defer 
tta  payment 

■•ici  The  term  creditor^  means  any  person 
who  regularly  extends,  or  arranges  for  the 
extension  of.  credit  whether  In  connection 
with  loans,  sales  of  property  or  services,  or 
otherwise 

•■(di  The  term  'person'  means  a  natural 
person  or  an  organization 

'lei  The  term  credit  repcjrt'  means  any 
written  or  oral  report,  recommendation,  or 
represent.ation  as  to  the  credit  worthiness, 
standing,  or  capacity  of  any  individual,  and 
includes  any  lnfi>rmatlun  which  Is  sought  or 
given  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  the  basis 
for  a  Judgment  as  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
factors 

"If I  The  term  credit  rating  agency^  means 
any  Individual  or  organization  which  engages 
in.  the  business  of  making  credit  reports,  and 
iLir  the  pur^Kise  of  preparing  or  furnishing 
iuch  reports  uses  any  means  or  facility  of 
Interstate   commerce 

"(gl  The  term  Interstate  commerce'  means 
trade,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States  or  between  any  State  and  any  place 
outside  theretif 

"ih)  The  term  State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  ot  Colimibla. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Ptierto  Rico,  or  any 
territory  or  {)08session  of  the  United  States. 

•5  503    Prohlblllona 

'It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  credit  rating 
agency — 

"ill  to  furnish  a  credit  report  concerning 
any  Individual   tu  any  pereou  other  than  a 


creditor,  unless  such  individual  has  given 
his  consent,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  to  the  ftirnlshliiv! 
of  such  report    and 

"(2)  to  furnish  .1  credit  report  to  any  per- 
son. \ir>less  there  are  in  effect  in  such  agency 
priicedures.  In  conformity  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Board  lAi  to  ensure  the 
contldentlallty  of  Information  obtained  hv 
such  agency  which  bears  upon  the  credit 
worthiness,  standing,  or  capacity  ui  .tny  In- 
dividual; iBl  to  provide  any  individual  upoT 
request,  a  reasonable  op[xirtunltv  to  correct 
inlormatlon  obtained  by  .such  a<jency  which 
bears  adversely  upon  the  credit  worthiness- 
standing,  or  capac'.tv  of  such  Individual;  (Ci 
for  evaluating  information  hearing  upon  the 
credit  worthiness  standing,  or  capacity  of 
any  individual  and  tor  keeping  .such  Infor- 
mation current:  and  (D)  for  notifying 
promptly  any  individual  whenever  uilorni.i- 
tlon  Is  obtained  by  such  agency  whicli  is  ;i 
matter  of  public  record  and  bears  adversely 
upon  his  credit  worthlne.'s.  standing,  or 
capacity,  and  for  providing  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  such  individual  to  submit  ;in 
explanatory  statement   with  resoect   thereto 

"I  504    Regulations   .ind   .idvlsory  committee 

"(a I  The  Board  shall  prescribe  regul.i- 
tlons  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title 

"ibl  The  Board  shall  estnbllsh  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  iwlvise  and  consult  with 
It  In  the  exercise  of  it.s  functions  under  this 
title.  In  appointing  tlie  members  of  such 
committee,  the  Board  shall  seek  to  achleM- 
a  f.Ur  representation  of  the  interests  of 
creditors,  consumers,  and  credit  rating  agen- 
cies The  advisory  committee  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  at  tlie  c.ill  of  tlie  Bc'.rd.  and 
members  thereof  shall  be  paid  transportation 
expenses  ,ind  not  to  exceed  5 100  per  diem 

•;  505    Penalty 

"Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this 
title,  or  any  regxilatlon  of  the  Board  issued 
pursuant   to   this    title,   shall    be    fined   not 

more  than  $ or  imprisoned  not  more 

than .  or  both." 

Sec  2.  Title  V  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  (as  designated  prior  to  the 
amendment  made  by  section  1  of  this  Ac;  1 
Is  amended — 

III  by  striking  our  "TITLE  V"  In  the  hold- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE 
VI": 

(2(    by    striking    out    "501",    ••502"',    "503". 
and    •504  "  in  the  analysis  precfKlIng  sectlr.n 
501  ;uid  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof   •601".  "602' 
"603".  and  "604".  respectively: 

i3)  hv  redeslgn.itiiig  sections  501.  502,  and 
503.  as  sections  601.  602,  and  603.  respec- 
tively; and 

i4t  by  striking  out  section  304  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"I  604.  EITectlve  dates 

'"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specified,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  take  effect  on  May  29, 
1968. 

"ib(  Chapters  2  and  3  of  title  I  take  ef- 
fect on  July   1,   1969 

"(c)    Title  III  takes  effect  on  July  1,  1970. 

•'(d)  Title  V  takes  effect  on  the  first  d;iy 
of  the  ninth  calendar  month  which  begins 
.liter  the  d.ite  of  .ts  enactment;  except  :h.it 
.section  504  takes  effect  upon  the  date  of  its 
enactment."" 

Exhibit  2 
I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  5,  1968] 
Pr.YTNO  FOB  Pay  :  How  Credit  Bureais  Col- 
lect AND  Use  Data  on  Millions  or  Per- 
sons— CRmcs  Hit  Soi-rces  and  Wide  Dis- 
semination OF  Material — Sex,  Drinking 
Are  Checked-  Bit  Firms  Need  Informa- 
tion 

(By  Stanford   N    Sesser) 

Atlanta. — Some  people  look  upon  It  as 
"Big  Brother  Inc  '  Others  defend  it  as  .m 
essential  tool  for  the  conduct  of  business. 


The  organization  at  Issue  Is  Retail  Credit 
Co  an  Atlanta-based  company  with  1,800 
offices  across  North  America.  You  may  not 
have  heard  of  Retail  Credit,  but  there  Is  a 
Lood  chance  that  it  has  heard  of  you;  each 
vear  It  Investigates  millions  ol  Americans 
who  apply  for  insurance  or  employment 

U  has  records  on  more  than  45  mUllon 
indlvlduaU,  with  information  ranging  from 
he  size  of  their  families  to  the  amount  of 
iQuor  ihev  consume.  A  file  might  touch  on 
.^nv  number  of  allegations.  Including  reports 
i,f  extramarital  affairs  and  homosexuality.  A 
ii.tal  of  40,000  customers  get  35  million  re- 
ivirts  from  the  firm  each  year. 

The  business  of  credit.  Insurance  and  per- 
sonnel investigations  Is  burgeoning,  and  Re- 
•  ill  Credit  Co.,  though  by  far  the  largest 
individual  firm  In  the  field.  Is  only  part  01 
the  industry.  There  Is  also,  for  example,  As- 
,  ,.-iated  Credit  Bureaus  of  America  Inc.,  an 
.(filiation  of  2.200  local  credit  bureaus  by 
'which  each  bureau  has  access  to  files  on  110 
niiUion  persons. 

ASSAVLT    ON    PRIVACY? 

Orcanlzatlons  such  as  Retail  Credit  and 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus  (ACB)  are  pur- 
suing their  business  relatively  unhampered 
bv  -state  or  Federal  regulations  at  the  same 
time  a  debate  rages  In  Washington  about  a 
proposed  National  Data  Bank.  It  would  use 
a  centralized  computer  system  to  collect  In- 
'ormatlon  on  individuals  scattered  through 
many  Government  flies.  Congressional  In- 
\e«ti"galors  wonder  if  private  industry  Isn  t 
ouletly  accomplishing  much  the  same 
thing— a  centralization  of  personal  and  po- 
tentially harmful  information. 

The  staffs  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  Senate  antitrust 
i  iid  monopolv  subcommittee  are  taking  a 
searching  look  at  the  operations  of  credit 
bureaus  and  insurance  investigators,  and 
•nanv  industrv  executives  seem  resigned  to 
the  prospect  of  eventual  hearings.  "I  expect 
we'll  have  our  dav  m  court  like  everyone 
else  "  sa\-S  Frederick  E.  King,  president  of 
Hooper-Holmes  Bureau  Inc  .  a  Morrlstown. 
S  J.  credit  firm. 

The  many  critics  of  credit  Investigators 
acknowledge  the  need  for  such  organizations 
in  todav's  .societv  The  increasing  use  of 
credit  cards  has  made  the  business  of  credit- 
checking  more  essential  than  ever.  The 
critics"  complaints  center  on  the  way  infor- 
mation—or. occasionally,  misinformation— is 

Consider  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
York  Inc.  the  largest  local  bureau  in  the 
nation  This  cooperatively  owned  organiza- 
tion which  does  credit  checks  for  depart- 
ment stores,  auto-rental  firms,  oil  com- 
panies and  other  large  credit  grantors,  has 
records  on  8  5  million  persons.  Its  filing  cabi- 
nets   occupy    an    entire    floor    of    an    Lflice 

building. 

IN  THE  files 

.\  typica".  file  contains  a  person's  address. 

'amily  status,  place  of  employment,  approxi- 

:nate   salary   and   credit   history— where   the 

■iprson   has   charge   accounts   and   what   his 

•  tyment  record  has  been.  Often  there  is  a 

■nore    controversial    item:    Most   banks    will 

.:'\ulge   to   credit   bureaus   the  approximate 

ie  of  a  customer"s  checking  account  and.  in 

•are  instances,  the  size  of  his  savings  account. 

Each  year  about  780,000  so-called  "deroga- 

•'•ry  items'"  go  into  this  vast  compendium  of 

::,Iormation  on  New  Yorkers.  Some  items  in- 

•.olve    nonpayment    of    bills.    Others    record 

■  ourt  Judgments.  But   the  vast  majority  of 

hem,  about  550,000  are  information  on  law- 

uits  gleaned  from  court  records.  One  impor- 

'  ant  fact— how  the  suits  were  decided— neter 

':ets  recorded. 

This  practice  can  produce  Inequities,  A 
Aoman  in  one  Eastern  city  tells  this  tale: 
.She  ordered  a  rug.  A  carpet  of  the  wrong 
rolor  was  delivered.  The  merchant  refused  to 
take  it  back  and  sued  for  payment.  The  suit 
was  thrown  out  of  court,  but  the  woman  s 


credit  record  showed  only  that  she  had  been 
sued  for  nonpayment  As  a  result,  her  credit 
was  cut  off  elsewhere. 

•■It's  impossible  to  get  the  disposition  of  a 
suit,"  says  Rudolph  M.  Severa.  executive 
manager  of  the  New  York  credit  bureau.  "It 
would  be  extremely  expensive"  Mr.  Severa 
explains  that  each  case  would  have  to  be 
looked  up  by  researchers,  imd  he  says,  "Our 
members  know  thev  should  draw  no  conclu- 
sion from  the  fact  that  a  suit  has  been  filed. 
It's  up  to  them  to  check  into  it  further." 

LOOKING    INTO    THE    RECORD 

Can  a  person  get  his  credit  record  cor- 
rected? "We"ll  sit  down  with  a  person  and 
talk  over  his  file  in  general  terms,""  Mr^ 
Severa  says,  "but  we  won"t  tell  him  who  said 
what."  Whether  the  credit  organizations  do 
recheck  disputed  entries  Is  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable debate. 

Chester  J.  Straub,  a  Manhattan  lawyer  and 
New  York  State  assemblyman,  says  he  was 
turned  down  by  a  major  credit  card  company 
because  of  an  erroneous  report  trom  a  credit 
bureau.  "The  entrv  mdlcated  that  a  judg- 
ment was  outstanding  against  me  which  ;n 
fact  wasn"t  mine.'"  he  says.  "It  belonged  to 
someone  with  a  similar  name." 

But  at  the  outset,  all  Mr.  Straub  knew  '.vas 
that  he  had  been  turned  down  He  went  to 
the  credit  bureau.  'All  they  would  tell  me 
was  that  mv  credit  report  was  unfavorable. 
he  recalls,  "only  after  repeated  telephone 
calls — emphasizing  that  he  was  an  asstmbly- 
man— did  he  find  out  about  the  error. 

"•I'm  an  assemblyman."  Mr  Straub  notes. 
"What  happens  to  the  poor  guy  who  walks 
in  off  the  street  with  no  levenge  of  any 
kind?""  The  Incident  has  led  him  tn  introduce 
a  bill  that  would  require  credit  bureaus  m 
New  York  to  provide  a  person  with  a  copy  of 
his  record. 

At  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New  -Vork. 
any  of  the  500  employes  have  easy  access  to 
the  8  5  million  files:  so  do  any  of  the  14.000 
employes  of  ACB  affiliates  across  the  nation. 
Last  year  ACB  members  exchanged  more  than 
seven  million  reports,  largely  those  of  persons 
who  changed  their  residences. 

Eventually  any  of  ACB's  110  million  files 
win  be  available  to  local  bureaus  at  the  touch 
of  a  button.  ACB.  working  with  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  and  the  Dallas  ;.nd 
Houston  credit  bureaus,  is  designing  a  com- 
puterized system  that  it  expects  to  become 
naUonwlde  in  time.  A  central  switching  sys- 
tem will  connect  computers  at  all  local 
bureaus. 

Credit  bureau  workers  aren"t  the  only  ones 
who  can  look  into  the  files.  Investigators  from 
such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and  the  State  Department 
get  copies  of  more  than  20.000  records  from 
the  New  York  bureau  each  year,  Mr.  Severa 
says.  What  are  they  used  for?  "Frankly,  we 
don"t  ?sk  the  Government  what  they"re  do- 
ing,"" Mr.  Severa  says.  "We  don't  feel  that's 
our  prerogative." 

With  equal  ease.  Government  agencies  can 
get  copies  of  insurance  investigation  reports 
by  visiting  Retail  Credit  or  Hooper-Holmes, 
whose  combined  files  contain  information  on 
54  million  persons  who  at  some  time  have 
applied  for  Insurance.  "The  FBI  can  do  just 
about  anything  they  want  to  do."  says  Mr. 
King  of  Hooper-Holmes.  They're  constantly 
in  our  files."' 


•When  someone  accuses  you  of  \  lolatlng 
their  prlvacv  when  you  Investigate  them — 
yes  you  are  invading  their  privacy,  there's 
no  question  about  it."  Mr.  King  acknowl- 
edges. But,  he  adds,  "That  person  has  ini- 
tiated a  request  to  the  insurance  company 
to  gamble  thousands  of  dollars  on  him." 

And  how  does  an  inspector  go  about  ob- 
taining this  delicate  information?  Mr.  King 
candidly  describes  the  procedure  with  a  mar- 
ried man  suspected  of  an  extramarital  af- 
fair. "Y'ou  go  to  a  neighbor  and  establish 
rapport  "  he  savs.  'Then  you  ask.  'What's 
your  opinion  of  Xs  home  life;  how  do  you 
Ihlnk  of  him  as  a  family  man?'  This  will 
usually  elicit  some  hint — through  the  expres- 
sion on  their  fac«6  or  the  way  they  imswer. 
Tlien  you  start  digging.  You  press  Uiem  aa 
far  as  they  go,  and  if  they  become  recalci- 
trant, you  go  somewhere  else.  If  you  go  to 
enough  people,  you  get  it." 

Homosexuality.  Mr.  King  concedes,  'is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  determine." 
But  he  points  out,  "If  you  have  that  sixth 
.sense  that  something  is  wrong  you  dig.  The 
tipoff  is  their  mode  of  living,  their  circle  of 
friends  and  the  organizations  they  belong 
to."  Is  it  lair  to  simply  report  tlie  suspirinns 
of  neighbors?  "We  won't  say  he's  a  iiomo- 
sexual,'  Mr.  King  repUes  "We-ll  report,  lor 
example,  that  certain  people  feel  he  !ias 
homosexual  tendencies." 


THE    SENSI-nVE    FILLS 

If  the  information  in  credit  records  is  po- 
tentially troublesome,  the  allegations  in  in- 
surance inspection  files  can  be  devastating. 
Credit  bureaus  concentrate  on  financial  and 
legal  information,  but  the  insurance  compa- 
nies are  interested  In  what  they  call  "moral 
hazards"'— extramarital  affairs,  homosexual- 
ity, heavy  drinking  or  other  aberrations  that 
coiild  lead  to  violence,  blackmail,  accidents 
or  death.  Some  insurance  companies  won't 
write  policies  for  persona  they  believe  to  be 
homosexuals. 


jrST    COLLECTING    INFORMATION 

In  defense  of  the  system,  Mr  King  says  in- 
formation won't  be  recorded  unless  It  is  re- 
ported by  more  than  one  source.  Even  when  It 
is  recorded,  Hooper-Holmes  (lr>esn't  "make 
ludgments."  he  says.  "■We're  just  reporting 
■.vhat  we  have  in  our  files," 

.Mmost  unv  plausible  customer  cm  fret  ac- 
cess to  the  files  of  Retail  Credit  or  Hooper- 
Holmes.  Charles  M.  Watt,  vice  president  and 
secret.irv  of  Retail  Credit,  says  material  from 
the  Instirance  files  may  be  tised  when  a  pro- 
spectl\e  employer  calls  about  a  js'b  applicant. 
And  another  Retail  Credit  executive  nutes 
that  the  comp.tny  will  lianijle  as  few  as  10 
investigations  for  a  customer  a  year;  thus 
.■m.H  customers  as  well  us  large  can  delve 
into  the  files. 

There  is  one  notable  exception  to  the  gener- 
.illy  easy  ;icces.s— the  person  who  wants  to  see 
his  own  record.  Retail  Credit  won^t  even  con- 
firm that  it  has  done  a  report  on  a  person. 
This.  Mr.  Watt  says,  is  to  avoid  lawsuits.  If  a 
person  raises  a  question  about  his  record,  he 
Is  Invited  to  write  a  statement  about  what- 
ever mav  be  bothering  him.  and,  says  Mr. 
Watt,  ■■v.-e  tell  him  if  we  did  a  report,  we'll 
send  the  statement  to  anyone  who  asked 
about  him," 

In  some  quarters  of  the  industry,  there  is 
concern  about  inaccurate  and  ireely  disclosed 
information.  Credit  Data  Corp..  a  rapidly 
growing  computerized  company  \i,"hose  big- 
gest customers  are  New  York  and  California 
banks,  won't  let  Government  agencies  look 
at  its  files  without  a  subpoena.  "We"re  very 
sympathetic  to  the  people  who  are  concerned 
with  the  invasion  of  privacy,"'  says  Harry  C. 
Jordan  president.  Such  invasion,  he  Is  con- 
vinced, occurs  "not  because  of  a  computer 
but  because  of  unauthorized   access  to   the 

data," 

Dale  L.  Reistad.  an  official  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  said  recently  that  bank- 
er=  should  demonstrate  concern  over  "some 
(  bvious  intrusions  into  individual  privacy 
todav  ■•  He   proposes  a   "consumer-oriented'' 

■  credit  bureau  whose  files  would  be  organized 

■  by  identification  number  rather  than  name. 
"a  person  would  carry  an  ID  card,  for  pres- 
entation to  a  merchant  seeking  a  credit  re- 
port The  report  would  be  a  "mathematical 
credit  score"  that  would  add  up  all  relevant 
factors  on  3  standardized  basis.  The  mer- 
chant wouldn't  find  out  the  person's  salary, 
bank  balance  or  other  personal  data.  And 
anally,  the  person  would  be  guaranteed  the 
right  to  review  his  own  credit  listing. 
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WHAT  THE  SENATE  HAS  TO  DO 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  this 
Congress,  this  Senate  could  have  done 
better  It  could  have  done  worse  It  did 
Its  best 

Mr  President,  as  we  well  know.  It  had 
been  the  fervent  hope  of  the  leadership 
to  adjourn  sine  die  by  Aujjast  3  It  be- 
came impossible  to  reach  our  a;oal.  This 
has  been  a  productive  session  but  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  we  still  have  .some  un- 
finished baslness  in  the  way  of  appro- 
priations. Supreme  Court  nominations 
and  other  matters  which  require  our 
return  after  the  conventions  When  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  September  4,  we 
will  have  before  us  the  following  ap- 
propnation.s 

Labor-HEW— as  the  unfinished  busi- 
ne.ss  of  the  Senate 

Independent  offices- HUD  and  mllitarv* 
con.struction — in  conference 

Defense,  foreign  aid.  and  possibly  a 
supplemental— not  yet  passed  by  either 
House 

Other  conferences  yet  to  be  acted  on 
are  Agricultural  Act  of  1968,  Auto  Theft 
Prevention  Act.  central  Arizona,  food 
stamp  authorization,  foreiun-aid  au- 
thorization. Health  Services  Amendment 
of  1968.  Hiiiher  Education  and  Vocational 
Education  Amendments  of  1968.  militarv' 
procurement  national  trails.  National 
Water  Commi.ssion.  and  Redwoods  Na- 
tional Park 

Other  Items  such  as  District  of  Colum- 
bia udk'eships,  dni'j.  controls,  foreign 
militarv-  sales,  hazardous  radiation.  IDA. 
International  Coffee  At^reement  imple- 
mentation. MDTA  extension  and  the 
nonproliferation  treaty  can  be  taken  care 
of  after  our  return. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  other  meas- 
ures may  be  reported  on  which  action 
may  be  necessarv .  as  well  as  Senate- 
passed  Items  which  may  be  returned  from 
the  House  for  further  action,  but  the 
above  will  ^ive  some  indication  of  what 
will  be  facum  the  Senate  on  its  return. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
following  is  a  thumbnail  sketch,  by  sub- 
ject, of  Senate  action  on  major  and  ien- 
erai  legislation  since  Januar.-  15. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recapitulation  of  Senate 
legislative  activity  through  August  1  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recapitu- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec<ird.  as  follows; 
Senmt:       Lecislattve       Ai-rivrrY       Through 

AircfST    1     1968 — Sen.^te  Democratic  Pol- 
icy   Committee,    yOTH    Congress.    Second 

Session 

Dhvs  \n  sessun.  129 

Hours  m  session,  689  24 

Total  measures  passed.  560 

Treaties  ratltled.  6 

Conflrmations.  33,082. 

P-jblic  Lawo.  199 

Symbois  P  H.  Passed  House;  P  S.  Passed 
Senate 

PoU'jwing  Is  a  brief  summary  of  .Tiajor 
Sena'.e  activity  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions and  bills  in  accord  with  the  Prealdent  s 
program  are  Indicated  by  >  PR) . 

ACRICrLTURJS 

.\gncu;tura;  Act  of  1968  Extended  for  four 
years  the  farm  programs  under  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  .\c\.  of  1968  HB  17138.  In  con- 
ference (PR). 


Commodity  Exchange  Art  Amended  the 
act  to  require  that  oomniodlty  futures  mar- 
kets meet  specified  minimum  standards,  to 
increase  the  penalties  for  vlulallons  such  as 
manipulation  and  embezzlement,  uj  add 
llvestoclc  and  livestock  products  aa  regulated 
•ommodltips.  .md  to  authorize  the  issuance 
of  cease-and-desist  orders    PI.  90-268     (PR) 

Crude  pine  gun  price  .supp<)rt  Provided  for 
production  goals  and  oompUance  payments 
:or  a  period  of  3  ye.irs,  1968  through  1970. 
S    2511    P   Sa   7   68    H   Ca> 

Dairy  Indemnity  payment*  Extended  to 
June  10.  1970  the  authority  of  the  .Secret.iry 
>f  .Atrrlculture  to  make  Indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  farmers  for  milk  required  to  be 
•vlthheld  from  i-ommerolal  ni.irkets  because 
It  contained  rwldvies  of  i-hemlcals  registered 
and  approved  for  use  by  the  Federal  0<nern- 
ment   S   36:18   PL  90- 

Emergency  farm  loan  funds:  Authorized 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  make 
advances  to  the  emergency  credit  revolving 
fund   up  to  $30  million    PL  90-328. 

E.xtra-long-staple  cotton  import  quota: 
Prohibits  the  Importation  InW)  the  United 
States  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  produced 
in  .my  country  which  has  severed  diplomatic 
rel,it:'ins  with  the  United  States  The  pro- 
hibition will  last  for  the  perl<xl  beginning 
with  the  Import  quota  year  following  sever- 
ance of  the  relations  and  continuing  through 
2  inipor*  quota  years  after  relations  are  re- 
's umed   MR  10915  PL  !»0- 

P;ilr  trade  practices-  Made  It  unlawful  to 
discriminate  .\galnst  .my  a^rlcultunil  pro- 
ducer because  of  meml)ershlp  m  an  associa- 
tion of  producers  or  interference  with  his 
right  to  Join    PL  90  288    i  PR  i 

Farm  Credit  .Admlnlstnaon  .Amendments: 
Uberallzpd  the  capital izjitlon  of  Federal  In- 
termediate credit  banks    PL  90  345 

P'jod  for  peace.  E.xtetided  the  P'ood  for 
Peace  .Act  for  2  years;  eruxauraged  greater 
use  of  local  currency  funds  for  population 
control;  and  broadened  the  authority  for 
tislng  foreign  currencies  for  education  ac- 
tlvlUes   PL  90^36  i  PR  ) 

Food  stiunp  program  Increased  from  $225 
million  to  S245  million  the  P'ood  -SUunp  pro- 
gram authorization  for  fiscal  1969  S  3068. 
In  conference  i  PR) 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  control:  Author- 
ized co<jperatlon  with  Central  .American 
countries  to  eradicate  foot-and-tnouth  dis- 
ease or  rinderpest  to  protect  the  U  -S  live- 
stock Industry   PL  90-388 

Luaiis  on  leitfied  land  in  Hawaii:  Extended 
to  June  30,  1970  the  Farmers  Home  .Admin- 
istration's authority  to  make  loans  to  lessee- 
operators  of  rarmlaud  in  Hawaii    PL  JO— 126 

Orange  Juice  futures  .Amended  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  .Act  to  add  frozen  concen- 
trated orajige  juice  to  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties subject  to  regulation  under  the  act  PL 
90-418 

School  lunch-plJot  breakfast  Exp-anded 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  provide 
federal  support  tor  lunches  to  children  in 
public  or  private  nonprofit  child-care  mstl- 
tuUoas  .-uid  .luthonzed  $32  million  i  vear 
for  flscal  1969  1971.  extendetl  for  3  years  the 
pilot  breakfast  program  in  schools  in  im- 
fKjverlshed  .ireas  and  authorized  *6  3  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1969.  $10  million  for  tiscal  1970 
and  $12  million  for  fiscal  1971.  PL  90  302 
(PR). 

Tobacco  acrea*;e  .lUotments  Removed  the 
statutory  requirement  for  consent  of  the 
:ienholder  to  a  1-year  lease  of  a  FMre-cured. 
Dark  .Air-cured,  or  Virginian  Sun-cured  to- 
bacco allotment    PL  90  387 

U  S  grain  standiirds;  Made  inspection  with 
respect  to  Interstate  grain  .shipments  per- 
ml.sslve.  rather  than  :nandator>'  In  .ill  cases 
except  grain  in  a  container  bearing  a  grade 
designation    HR    15794.  PL  90-       (PR). 

Wholesome  poultry  products  act  Au- 
thorized Pederal  aaslstance.  Including  grants, 
to  State  poultry  lnsp>ectlon  programs  up  to 
50";  of  the  coot  of  the  cooperative  program; 


extended  Federal  Inspection  to  Intrastate 
transactions  in  States  which  fall  to  develop 
.ide<juate  State  systems  In  2  years  and  Im- 
mediate authority  to  Intrastate  plants  pro- 
ducing adulterated  products  which  endan- 
ger the  public  where  the  State  does  not  re- 
move such  danger   HR  16363.  PL  90-       (PR, 

ANTICRIME 

Omnibus  crime  control  and  safe  street.^ 
Authorized  $100  1  million  for  tlie  Ilrpt  yeiir 
and  $300  million  for  the  second  year  frr 
law  enforcement  block  grants  to  States  aii.i 
cities  With  a  population  of  25.000  and  over 
to  help  cope  with  crime;  granted  aiithorltv 
for  wiretapping  by  Federal.  State  and  local 
police  offlccrs  .ictlng  under  Court  authority 
and  prohibited  Interstate  mall-order  sales 
of  handguns  and  over-the-counter  sales  to 
non-residents  of  a  state  and  to  mlnor^. 
PL  90-351.   (PR). 

APPROPRIATIO.NS    KOR     ly68 

First  supplemental  Appropriated  an  ad- 
ditional $28  million  lor  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  Federal  employees  and  exser\- 
icemen.   PL  90-286     i  PR  i . 

.Second  urgent  supplemental:  ApproprLi- 
ated  .i  total  of  $400  million  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  the  Federal-alrl  high- 
way program,  and  $50,980,863  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  and  judgments.  PL  90-352 
iPR» 

Second  supplemental  Appropriated  a  total 
of  $9,019,666,096  for  fiscal  1968  for  varlou.s 
departments,  of  which  $6,295,831,498  Is  new 
obllgatlonal  .uithorlty  .aid  52.723.834  598  i< 
transfer  and  release  funds  S13  million  is  for 
the  summer  Job  youth  program.  $5  million 
for  Headstart,  and  $10  million  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  school  lunch  program.  PL 
90-392.    (PR  I 

APIRoPRWTIO.NS    yon    1969 

Agrlctilture:  Appropriated  a  total  of  >5- 
531.296.650  for  fiscal  1969  for  the  Departmeii: 
of  .Agriculture  and  related  agencies.  HR 
16913  PL  aa-     (PR). 

District  of  Columbia  .Appropriated  a  total 
u(  $540,178,988  and  a  lederal  p«iyment  of  $79 
million  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
1969.  HR  18706    PL  90-      .PR) 

Independent  offices:  .Appropriated  a  total 
.f  si5..505  214 OOO  for  independent  offices  and 
Department  of  Housing  imd  Urban  Develop- 
ment HR  17023   In  conference  I  PR) . 

Interior:    Appropriated   a   total   of   $1,284- 
989  300  tor  fiscal  1969  for  the  Department  of 
Interior    and    related    agencies.    PL    90-425 
PR). 

Legislatue  .Appropriated  a  total  of  $298- 
151.396  for  the  Legislative  branch  for  flsca: 
1969,  and  placed  certain  restrictions  on 
stationery  allowances  of  Senators  and  re- 
quired that  the  unused  portion  of  such  al- 
;owance  at  the  end  of  tiscal  years  shall  be 
covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ury PL  1*0-417    PR)  , 

Military     construction:      .Appropriated 
total  of  $1,744,936,000  for  military  construc- 
tion for  tiscal  1969.  HR  18785.  In  conference 
I  PR) 

Public  works-.AEC:  .Appropriated  a  total 
of  $4  608.421.000  for  Public  Works  and  Atomi  • 
Energy  Commission   HR  17903.  PL  90-     (PRi 

-State- Justice-Commerce- Judiciary:  Ap- 
p.-oprlated  a  total  of  $1,986,721,500  for  the 
Departments  of  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  and  related  agencies.  HR  17522 
PL  90-      iPRi 

Transportation:  .Appropriated  a  total  o: 
$1,634,266,000  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation for  fiscal  1969.  HR  18188.  PI. 
yo-     I  PR). 

Treaa\iry-Po6t  Office:  Appropriated  a  total 
of  $8,158,477,000  for  flscal  1969  for  the  De- 
j>artments  of  Treasury  and  Poet  Office. 
Executive  Office  of  the  Prealdent  and  certain 
Independent  ;igencle8.  PL  90-350  (PR) . 

ATOMIC    ENIXGT 

AEG:  Authorized  $2,174,650,000  for  operat- 
ing expenses  and  »443,751.000  for  plant  and 


capital  equipment  making  a  total  of  $2,- 
618  301000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  1969  PL  90-289  (PR). 


CIVIL.    RIGHTS 

Federal  Jury  selection:  Provided  Improved 
mdlclal  machinery  for  the  selection  wlth- 
,ut  discrimination,  of  Federal  grand  and 
■letlt  Juries  in  order  to  assure  all  litigants 
•hat  ixjtentlal  Jurors  will  be  selected  at  ran- 
dom from  a  representative  cross  section  of 
•lie  communltv  and  that  all  qualified  cltlz«ns 
vUl  have  the  opportunity  to  be  considered 
•,,r   lurv  .service.  PL  90-274   (PR). 

Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  Amend- 
ments Revised  procedures  under  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  to  faclUtate  absentee 
1  .lUotlng  by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
rid  Federal  civilian  employees  on  duty  away 
iroin  home.  PL  90-344.  _,„v,t-. 

Protection  against  interference  with  rights, 
•  lir  housing;  Incitement  to  riot;  and  Indian 
bill  of  rights:  Punished  forcible  Interference 
with  persons  seeking  to  exercise  specifically 
.numerated  rights;  provided  punishment  for 
persons  who  travel  in  or  use  the  facilities 
uf  interstate  conunerce  with  Intent  to  In- 
cite orgamze.  promote,  encourage,  partici- 
n  ite  in  or  carry  on  a  riot;  created  a  •'bill  of 
rights"  for  Indians;  prohibited  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  color,  religion  or 
n.itlonal  origin  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  hous- 
•le  and  added  a  new  civil  obedience  title 
'relating  to  firearms  or  explosives.  PL  90-284 

Voilnsr   procedures:    Recommended   to  the 
States  that  absentee  registration  and  voting 
procedures  for  federal,  state  and  local  elec- 
lons  be  extended  to  all  U.S.  citizens  tempo- 
rarily residing  abroad.  PL  90-343. 

CtiNGRESS 

Code  of  ethics;  Adopted  a  Code  of  Ethics 
f.jr  Senators,  officers  and  Senate  employees 
■,  making  in  excess  of  $15,000)  covering  re- 
strictions on  outside  employment,  contribu- 
tions, political  fund  activity,  and  disclosure 
of  financial  interests.  S.  Res.  266.  Senate 
agreed  to  3  22 '68. 

Congressional  alternates  to  Service  Acad- 
emies- increased  from  five  to  nine  the  num- 
ber of  congressional  alternates  for  each  va- 
cancy who  may  be  nominated  by  members  of 
Congress  for  possible  appointment  to  the 
various  6er\-ice  academies.  PL  90-374. 

Pranked  mall :  Provided  franked  mall  privi- 
leges for  180  days  for  surviving  spouse  of 
members  of  Congress  who  die  in  office.  PL 

Joint  Economic  Committee  study:  Author- 
'zed  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  to  study 
the  distribution  of  population  between  urban 
.md  rural  areas  of  the  United  States.  S.  Con. 
Res.  33.  P/S  1/24/68 

Select  Committee  on  Human  Needs:  Estab- 
lished a  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Needs  to  study  the  food,  medical,  and 
other  related  needs  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  make  a  report  by  tne 
opening  of  the  9l8t  Congress.  S.  Res.  281. 
Senate  adopted  7/30.  ^  .,  osn 

Senate  Office  Building;  Authorized  »l-250.- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  land  as  an  addition 
tD  the  site  for  an  extension  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building.  S.  2484.  P/S  4/30;  H.  Cal. 

DETENSE 

Civil  defense  authorities:  Extended  for  4 
years  the  following  three  civil  defense  au- 
thorities—50  percent  contributions  to  States 
and  local  governments  toward  the  cost  of 
personnel  and  administrative  expenses,  do- 
nations of  radiological  instruments  to  the 
States,  and  contributions  for  the  travel  and 
per  diem  expenses  of  trainees  attending  civil 
defense  schools  PL  90-338  (PR). 

Defense  Production  Act  extension:  Ex- 
tended for  2  additional  years,  through  June 
30  1970.  the  remaining  powers  of  the  "•esi" 
dent  under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950-  increased  the  amount  available  for  tne 
.Tolnt  Committee  on  Defense  Production  from 
S85.000  to  »100.000  in  any  fiscal  year;   ana 


provided  for  a  study  to  be  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  ^nd  Director  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  to  determine  leasiblUty  of 
aoDlylng  uniform  cost  accounting  standards 
t6  be  used  in  all  negotiated  prime  contract 
and  subcontract  defense  procurements  of 
$100,000  or  more.  PL  90-370  (PR). 

Military  construction:  Authorized  $1,782.- 
844,000  in  new  authority  and  an  increi^e  m 
Drior  years'  authorization  of  $17,375,000. 
making  a  total  of  $1,800,219,000  for  military 
construction  within  and  outside  the  US.  ^l, 

Military  correctional  facilities:  Made  uni- 
form the  laws  covering  the  administration  of 
military  correctional  facilities  and  treatment 
of  persons  convicted  under  court-martial.  PL 
90-377 

Military  procurement-defense  /^"Yi"' 
Authorized  lor  flscal  1969.  a  total  of  $2134L- 
738,000  for  procurment  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vessels  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  ^^'i ^^7„^^""'°^- 
and  authorized  the  personnel  strengths  for 
flscal  year  1969  for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  of  the  Reserve  components  oi^ne 
Armed  Forces.  S.  3293.  In  conference  (PRK 

Military  reemployment  rights:  Prevents  re- 
servists and  National  Guardsmen  not  on  ac- 
tive duty  who  must  attend  weekly  drills  or 
summer  training  from  being  discriminated 
against  in  employment  becau.se  of  their  Re- 
L'rve  membership,  and  ^^^^^^''^"^  'J^l^^'l'^, 
of  active  duty  certain  reservists  or  enlistees 
can  perform  without  losing  their  leemploy- 
ment  rlehts  HR  1093.  PL  90-     (PR)- 

Multlyear  procurement:  Amended  military 
procurement  law  by  adding  authority  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  contract  for 
certain  services  for  periods  up  to  5  years. 
PL  90-378. 

National  Guard  Technician  act  of  1968. 
Authorized  Federal  employee  status  for  the 
National  Guard  technicians  to  Provide  a 
uniform  and  adequate  "tirement  and  .ringe 
benefit  program,  to  recognize  the  m'  itarv 
requlren^^nfs  and  the  State  characteristics  of 
the  National  Guard  by  providing  for  certain 
statutory  administrative  authority  at  the 
State  leVel  with  espect  to  the  technician  pro- 
gram, and  to  clarify  their  legal  status.  S. 
3865.  PL  90- 

Navy-speclal  duty:  Authorized  an  Increase 
in  the  nilmber  of  line  officers  of  the  Regular 
Navy  who  may  be  designated  for  duty  as 
full-time  specialists  in  various  technical  and 
professional  fields.  PL90-386. 

Retired    serviceman's    family    protection 
plan:   Liberalized  various  provisions  of   the 
Retired  serviceman's  family  protection  plan 
t^  encourage  greater  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram by  retiring  service  personnel.  HR  1232J. 

PL  90-     (PR)  •  ^  ^    f 

Special  leave  for  military:  Extended  for 
2  years  the  authority  to  grant  an  extra  30 
days  leave  and  round  trip  transportation  to 
the  united  States  or  another  place  of  the 
member's  choosing  to  servicemen  who  vol- 
untarily extend  their  service  in  a  hostile  fire 
area.  PL  90-330  (PR).  „„,,_» 

Stockpile  disposals  '  ^^^  •,  E/7J' f  ?,'^°f 
tons.  HR  14367.  PS  amended  4/26.  H  dls- 
aere^  to  S.  amendment  and  returned  to 
Senate  6/27;  Magnesium.  55.000  short  tons, 
HR  5785.  P'S  amended  4.26;  Platinum.  115^- 
000  troy  ounces.  HR  5789.  PS  amended  4  26. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Air  pollution:  Created  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Air  Pollution  Control  Board  to  mves- 
tVS  and  control  causes  of  air  pollution  In 
the  District  through  standards  and  regula- 
tions. PL  90-^0. 

Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Act:  Provided  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  control  of 
drunkenness  and  the  Prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. HR  14330.  PL  90-     . 

Chanceries:  Amends  the  DC.  Chancery  Act 
of  October  13,  1964  to  exempt  from  coverage 
cases  where  negotiations  were  begun  prior 


to  the  effective  date  of  the  1964  act  and  which 
culminated  in  a  contract  of  sale  prior  to 
June  1  1964;  also  permits  the  right  of  trans- 
fer to 'include  property  which  '^  granted  a 
chancery  use  under  an  exception  PL  90-412^ 
Court  of  Appeals:  Permits  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Cir- 
cuit K.  approve  an  Increase  in  the  selling 
price  of  the  reports  containing  its  opinions 
irom  a  price  of  -not  more  than  $6  50  per 
volvmie"  to  a  price  of  •not  more  than  $12  per 

volume,"  PL  90-380.  v.      .,      .      .=  r.f 

Debt  adjusting:  Prohibits  the  business  of 
•debt  adjusting'  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
S    1739  P  S  7   19. 

Disorderiv  acts:  Authorized  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
nro.-ecut.e  the  ofleuses  ..f  disorderly  conduct 
and  lewd,  indecent,  or  obscene  .icts  under 
section  •J2-1107  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
C-ode   PI,  y()-441  ^    .,  „ 

Uistnct-owned  tauiUiings:  Authorized  the 
District  to  enter  into  contri\cis  with  private 
concerns  for  the  inspection,  maintenance, 
ana  repair  of  fixed  i>qulpment  in  Distrlct- 
cwned  buildings  lor  periods  up  to  3  years. 
S    2017.  P  S  4  24  ^  .V, 

Elected  School  Board:  Provided  lor  the 
election  of  an  11 -member  school  board  in 
the  District  of  Columbl:,  at  the  tiine  o(  the 
Presidential  election  iii  November    PL  90  ..92 

Foreclosure  notice:  Required  written  notice 
of  foreclosure  to  the  owner  of  encumbered 
real  proi>ertv.  -.vith  a  copy  of  the  notice  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  or  his 
designated  agent  at  least  30  days  in  advance 
of  the  d.ue  of  sale.  S.  2592.  V  7  7   19. 

Hospital-Medical  Facilities  Construction 
Act-  Authorized  supplementary  Federal  as- 
sistance for  the  District  of  Columbia  izov- 
ernment  lor  modernization  of  public  or  non- 
profit private  hospitals,  .aid  lor  the  construc- 
tion of  health  centers,  long-term  and 
extended  care  facilities,  diaitnostlc  or  treat- 
ment centers,  rehabilitation  lacliitles,  com- 
immitv  mental  health  cent-ers,  and  facilities 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  S.  1228.  PL  90-     . 

Land-grant  college:  Amended  the  Public 
Education  Act  to  name  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege as  the  land-grant  college  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  PL  90-354, 

Uens-  Provided  that  a  Judgment  or  decree 
of  the  US  District  Court  lor  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  not  constitute  a  lien  until 
filed  and  recorded  In  the  office  of  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds.  PL  90-263. 

Life  Insurance  Act:  Liberalized  the  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  financial  adver- 
tising imposed  upon  aUen  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  HR.  10213.  PL  90-     . 

Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  Amend- 
ments: Requires  that  benefits  under  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  be  made 
available  to  defendants  m  criminal  cases  in 
the  DC.  Court  of  General  Sessions.  S.  1514. 
PS  6  26.  ^    _ 

National  Visitor  Center:  Authorized  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Washington  Terminal  Oom- 
nanv  for  the  use  of  the  Union  Station  as 
a  National  Visitor  Center  in  DC.  PL  90-264. 

(PR)^  ^,,  V.  J    „ 

Police-firemen     pay    bill:     Established     a 

minimum  base  salary  for  police  and  ^emen 
of  $7800  retroactive  to  October  1.  1967  and 
effective  July  1,  1968  Increased  the  base  to 
$8000  Proportionate  increases  were  provided 
for  all  police  and  foremen   PL  90-320  (PR). 

Presidential  inaugural  ceremonies:  Revised 
the  Presidential  Inaugural  Ceremonies  Act  to 
provide  travel  expenses  and  food^allowances 
for  "sanitarians"  (expert  health  advisers) 
and  municipal  employees.  PL  90-251. 

Psychology :  Defines  and  regulates  the 
prTcTce  of  psychology  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  S.  1864.  P/S  4/24.  ^  _  ^  ..  „ 
Reciprocal  agreements:  Authorized  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  to  ent«r 
into    reciprocal    agreements    with    govern- 
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mental  units  In  Maryland  .ind  Virginia  lo 
provide  police  mutual  aid  when  emerRencles 
threaten    t  orcur    3    249fl    P  3  4  8  88 

Register  of  blind  persons  Established  a 
register  of  blind  persons  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  i«nd  provided  for  the  mandatory 
reporting  of  informfttlon  concerning  them 
3    1224   PL  90- 

Revenue  Act  of  1968  Increased  the  annual 
Federal  payment  .luthorlwitlon  t<>  »90  mil- 
lion increased  rate  from  2  '  to  8  on  Indi- 
vidual income  tax;  Increased  the  tax  rate  on 
tba  tAxable  income  if  businesses  from  5'" 
to  9"  :  increased  'he  general  sales  and  use 
tax  from  3  '  to  4  '  authorized  the  Cltv 
Council  to  establish  hours  and  days  for  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  md  prohibited 
the  use  of  D  C  funds  for  the  -.ransportatlon 
of  school  children  within  md  jutslde  ..f  the 
District  of  Columbia  HR  18381  PL  JO- 
(PRl 

Tax  suit  reciprocity  Authorized  suits  In 
the  courts  of  :he  District  of  Columbia  for 
collection  of  'axes  iwed  to  States,  terrltorlea, 
or  p<is«ess^ons  r  political  subdivisions  there- 
of, when  -he  reciprocal  right  Is  accorded  to 
the  District    S    1828    P  3  6   26 

Teachers  pay  Increase  Provided  an  overall 
increase  of  .ipproxlmately  8  J  percent  in  the 
salaries  of  all  professional  pers<;innel  In  the 
public  sehixil  .system  retroactive  to  October  1. 
1967  and  a  second  Increase  of  approximately 
10  a  percent  effective  July  1  1968  PL  90-319 
I  PR  I 

Uniform  sifts  Amended  the  District  of 
Columbia  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  to 
provide  that  moneturv  gifts  to  minors  In  the 
District  muv  be  deposited  in  savings  and  loan 
associations,  credit  union,  find  related  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  in  banks   PL  90-290. 

DtTTT    srSPENSIONS 

Electrodes — aluminum  Continued  until 
July  15  1969.  the  suspension  of  duties  on 
electrodes  imported  for  use  in  producing 
aluminum,  and  added  permanent  authority 
to  the  Social  Security  Ac'  permitting  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
fiscal  year  to  ixirrow  funds  from  the  follow- 
ing vears  .ippropri.itlon  for  public  assistance 
HR   17104    P  S  amended  6   18 

ECONOMY     AND    FINAiSCC 

Banks  Protection  .Act  Directed  the  appro- 
priate bank  supervisory  agencies  to  issue 
regulations  establishing  minimum  suindards 
for  the  installation  .ind  operation  of  security 
measures  on  the  part  of  federally  Insured 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations.  PL 
^0-389   I  PR). 

Deceptive  Sales  Act  of  1968  Authorized 
•he  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  enjoin,  in 
the  US  District  Court,  unfair  or  deceptive 
icts  or  praLtlces  when  necessary  for  the 
pnjtectlon  of  consumers  S  3065  P  S  7  11 
,PRi 

Exporf-Import  Bank  Act  Amendments  of 
l!>68  Extended  'he  life  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  5  years,  to 
June  30.  1973:  Increased  from  S9  billion  to 
S13  6  billion  the  limitation  on  the  .imount 
of  loans,  guarantees,  and  insurance  permit- 
ted to  be  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  in- 
cre.ised  front  !i2  billion  to  S3  5  billion  the 
banks  authority  to  issue  export  credit  In- 
surance and  gUdJantees:  and  banned  nnan- 
cing  exports  to  Communist  nations  but  al- 
lowed the  President  to  waive  this  if  he  rinds 
a  tran.-,.icnon  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
PL  90-267  .  PR  I  . 

Export-Import  Bank  Loans  .Authorized 
•he  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
.States  to  use  5600  million  of  its  present 
statutory  lending  authority  to  facilitate 
through  loans,  guarantees,  and  irisurance 
export  transactions  which  m  the  Judgment 
uf  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  offer 
sufficient  likelihood  of  repayment  to  justify 
the  Bank  3  support  in  order  to  actively  foster 
the  foreign  trade  .md  long-term  commercial 
Interests  of  the  United  States  PL  90-390 
(PR) 


Federal  Cretllt  Union  Act  AmendmenU: 
\mended  the  Federal  Credit  Unlun  Act  to 
increase  the  time  celling  on  secured  loans 
:ri'm  b  to  10  yeiirs.  increivse  the  unsecured 
loan  limit  up '  to  ♦2500  permit  investment 
in  the  shares  of  State  central  redlt  unions. 
permit  the  purchase  of  notes  of  liquidating 
credit  unions  permit  delegation  of  borrow- 
ing authority,  require  seml-nnnual  instead 
of  quarterly  audits,  and  authorize  the  Bu- 
reau of  Federal  Credit  Unions  to  .onduct 
consumer  credit  counseling  programs  for 
low  Income  persons    PI.  ''O  375   (  PR  i 

Flexible  interest  rates  Extended  f<;>r  two 
iiddltlonal  \eiu-s  the  maximum  rate  of  Inter- 
est paid  on  time  ,ind  savings  dep<islt8  by 
commercl.il  banks  and  Insured  thrift  Instl- 
•utlons  "o  restrain  excessive  rate  competi- 
tion between  financial  institutions  S.  3133 
P  S  7  24 

Gold  cover  Removed  the  requirement  that 
each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  maintain  reserves 
In  gold  certlhcatcs  not  le.-^s  th.m  25  percent 
against  Its  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  circula- 
tion, and  eliminated  the  »156  million  >;old 
reserve  for  U  S  notes  and  Tre.isury  notes  of 
1890     PL  90  269    i  PR  i 

Investigation  of  unfair  practices  within 
the  home  improvement  mdvistry:  .^uthor- 
ized  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  over  a 
l-year  period,  to  conduct  .i  detailed  and 
comprehensive  investlg.itlon  "f  unfair  prac- 
tices within  the  home  improvement  Industry. 
including  the  relationship  between  fraudu- 
lent contractors  and  their  product  suppliers 
and  finance  companies,  and  to  expand  and 
intensify,  over  .i  3-year  period,  its  enforce- 
ment activities  in  this  .irea.  SJ.  Res  130 
P  S  7   11 

Investment  Company  Amendments  .Act  of 
1968  Amends  provision.?  of  the  Investment 
Comp;aiy  .Act  of  1940  which  pertain  to  in- 
vestment company  m.ajiagement  fees;  mu- 
tual fimd  -sales  commissions,  and  periodic 
payment  or  contractu.il  plan  smiles  commis- 
sions; amends  various  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral securities  laws  to  permit  banks  to  op- 
erate commingled  managing  agency  accounts 
HI  competition  with  mutual  funds;  and 
amends  both  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  and  the  Investment  .Advisers  Act  ot 
1940  to  facilitate,  update  and  improve  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  these 
acts.   S    3724    P  S  7  26    i  PR  i 

Public  lands:  Directed  that  25  :,  of  gross 
revenues  from  sale  of  timber  on  public 
lands  be  paid  to  the  appropriate  counties 
for  use  for  public  schools  and  roads.  S 
1385.  P  S  7   12. 

Savings  iuid  loan  holding  companies:  Pro- 
vided a  comprehensive  statutory  framework 
for  the  registration,  examination,  and  regu- 
lation of  holding  companies  controlling  one 
or  mure  savings  and  loan  issoclatlons.  the 
accounts  of  which  are  insured  by  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  aoveriiment.  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  PL  90- 
255  (PR). 

Securities  Exchange  Commission — disclos- 
ures Required  the  full  disclosure  of  cor- 
porate equity  ownership  of  securities  PL 
90-439   iPR) 

SEC  margin  requirements  Extended  mar- 
gin requirements  to  over-the-counter  securi- 
ties  PL  90-437 

SBC  study:  Authorized  $875,000  for  the 
Securities  .md  Exchange  Commission  lo 
make  study  of  institutional  Investors  and  the 
effect  of  their  tran.sactlons  'n  our  nation's 
securities  market    PL  90-438  iPR». 

Treasury  obligations  Extended  for  2  years 
the  .lUthorlty  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  purchase  public  debt  obligations  directly 
from  the  Treasury  up  to  a  limit  of  «5  billion 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  PL  90-300 
(PR). 

Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  of  1968  Required 
creditors  to  disclose  to  consumers  the  full 
coet  of  credit  expressed  In  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents,  and  for  r-iost  forms  of  credit,  as 
an  annual  percentage  rate    PL  90-321    (PR). 


CDVCATION 

Educational  TV:  Extended  through  fiscal 
1969  the  authorization  of  $9  million  for  the 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting  PL  ..(>- 
294   .  PR ) 

I-Ire  Research  and  Safety  Act:  Provided  f  - 
a  national  fire  research  .md  safety  prognm 
and  created  a  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  .ind  Control  in  order  that  :n"r>- 
effective  measures  may  be  taken  to  pro'er- 
against  the  hazards  of  death.  Injury,  a'  ' 
damage  to  projjerty  as  a  result  of  Are  IL 
itO-259  '  PR) 

Higher  Education  Amendments  of  19tiH 
Authorized  a  total  of  $14.058  414  745  ex- 
tended existing  programs  through  fiscal  197' 
and  established  new  programs  of  asslstaii. 
to  institutions  uf  higher  education  In  •!.•■ 
area  of  cooperative  education  network.s  ;.  : 
knowledge,  education  for  public  .service.  Im- 
provements of  graduate  programs,  and  law 
school  clinical  experience  programs  S  3769 
In  conference  iPR) 

Juvenile  dellnquencv  :  Authorized  $150  mil- 
lion through  fiscal  1971  to  assist  courts,  cor- 
rectional systems,  and  community  agencies 
to  prevent,  treat,  md  control  juvenile  delin- 
quency; and  to  supf>ort  research  md  train- 
ing efforts  In  prevention  treatment,  iind  con- 
trol of  Juvenlllne  dell::quency  PL  90-44S 
(PR) 

National  Science  Foundation  Act 
.Amended  the  act  by  authorizing  $525  mil- 
lion for  nsc:U  year  i969  for  the  Foundation 
and  by  making  reforms  In  tJie  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  both  the  Foundation 
and  Its  governing  body,  the  National  Science 
Board    PL  90-^07, 

NEA  Liberalized  the  corporate  [lowers  of 
the  National  Education  .Association:  elim- 
inated the  board  of  trustees  and  tran.sferred 
their  duties  to  the  executive  committee  (jf 
the  as.soclallon    S    2628    P  S  6  28 

New  Hampshire-Vermont  Interstate  school 
compact  Authorized  a  compact  to  encour- 
age the  formation  ^f  Interstate  school  dis- 
tricts between  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
S    :!269    I'   S  7   29 

Sea  grant  college  authorization  .Author- 
ized «.6  million  for  fiscal  1969  and  $15  million 
for  fiscal  1970  to  continue  the  national  sea 
grant  college  program  HR  13781  PL  90  iPRi 
Standard  reference  data  Strengthene'l 
and  clarified  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  provide  fcr  the  collection, 
evaluation,  and  dissemination  of  reliable  ref- 
erence data  on  the  phvslcal  aful  chemical 
properties  cf  materials  widely  used  In  science 
and  industry    PL  90  396  tPRi 

state  Technical  Services  .Act  authoriza- 
tion Extended  the  State  Technical  Service 
.Act  for  an  additional  3  years  and  authorized 
86  6  in'.lli'-in  for  fiscal  1969.  $10  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  vears  1970  and  1971,  The  basK' 
purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to  speed  industrial  and 
economic  growth  of  the  States  and  the 
country  through  Improved  technical  and  sci- 
entific "knowledge.  PL  90--i22  (PR) 

Student  lisslstance:  Continued  the  higher 
education  student  loan  programs  to  October 
31,1968    HR  16729   PL  HO  I  PR  I  , 

Vocational  Education  .Amendments  cf 
1968:  Authorized  $2,825,000,000  for  fiscal 
vears  1970-1972  in  Federal  grants  to  States 
to  assist  them  In  maintaining,  extendlns: 
and  Improving  existing  programs.  In  devel- 
oping new  programs,  and  to  provide  part- 
time  employment  for  youths  who  need  eni- 
plovment  to  continue  their  vocational  train- 
ing. HR  18366    In  conference  (PR). 

ELECTIONS 

Election  Reform  Act  of  1967-  Extended  re- 
porting requirement  to  all  general,  special 
primary  conventions,  caucuses,  and  fund 
raising  events:  Insured  disclosure:  and  lifted 
the  existing  ceilings  on  spending  by  political 
committees  and  Congressional  candidates  S 
1880    P  S  9    12  67:  HR  11233.  H  Cal.  (PR) 

rCDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

.ASCS  county  office  employees:  Recognized 
periods  of  employment  service  in  the  county 
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^,rtices  of  the  Agriculture  Stabilization  and 
-onservation  Service  for  the  purposes  of  sal- 
a  "justment.  annual  and  sick  leave,  and 
!'uct..n  in  force  lor  former  county  office 
:.;  lovees  Who  are  appointed  to  Federal  po- 
'"•'•ns  m  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  PL 

'   K^-eign  Service  retirement     Ph'ced  annui- 
,a,'-  of  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  sys- 
tem' -n  the  same  basis  as  civil  service  annui- 
•Vnt^  (or  purp.>ses  of  computing  future  cost- 
,;       ing   increases:   provided  retired  F:>relgn 
'^^r'l'cc    personnel    and    their   furvlvors   with 
;    ,.    ..me    cost-of-Uving    increases    accorded 
.■,;■■    service    annuitants    and    increased    the 
'.„  X  -num   cred:nble   service    from   35   to   40 
'  ?r;   S  "tto"   r  S  6  26  67.   HR  16903,  H   C.L 
'  !>  .Id    leave     Provided    up    to   3   days'   paid 
V.  'e  so  that   a  Federal  employee  may  make 
ar-angemenus    i  .r   or   attend    the   funeral   of 
an    immediate  relative  who  die,s  as  a  result 
n    combat  service:    and   up  to  22  days    paid 
leave  for  in  employee  who  is  called  t-i  active 
duiv  in  the  Reserves  or  the  National  Guard 
for   the    purpose   of   enforcing   the   law.   HR 
13844  P  S  amended  7   20 

Payroll  savings  deductions  for  Federal  em- 
Diovees-  Permits  Federal  employees  to  pur- 
chase sh.ires  of  Federal-  or  Stale-chartered 
credit  unions  through  voluntary  payroll  al- 
lotment    PL  90-365 

r  iStAge  accounting:  Permlt^s  prosecution  of 
posiAl  service  employees  tor  failure  to  remit 
ponaze-duecillections   PL  90-:<84 

Postal  iifs.ui'.ts  and  employee  ceilm-^ 
wrver-  Provides  dlsoiplinarv  ..ction  against 
postal  service  employees  who  a.ssault  other 
such  employees  m  performance  "f  "^^l-al 
duf.es:  and  exempts  post  offices  and  the  Bu- 
re,ui  of  Research  and  Engineering  in  the  Post 
Office  Dep.irtment  headquarters  from  provi- 
sions of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Con- 
trol ^ct  of  1968  requiring  reductions  in  t^e 
number  of  Federal  employees,  HR  15387.  PL 

90- 

rsiA    Foreign    Service    personnel    system: 

Mrhorized  a  career  personnel  system  for  the 
professional  Foreign  Service  officers  of  the 
US  Information  Agency  (  USIA  .  by  creating 
the  'Officer  category  of  Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officer,  paralleling  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officer  Corps  of  the  Department  of  State, 
S    G33,    P  S   n    13  67;   H    Cal,    (PR). 


GENERAL    COVERNV.FNT 

\rts  and  Humanities:  Extended  the  life  of 
the  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Htiman  ties 
for  •'  fiscal  vears  and  authorized  $34  million, 
plus  funds  to  match  private  gifts  and  neceS" 
sarv  adminlstrat.ve  expenses   PL  90-348  (PRl^ 
Civil    go\ernment    for    Trust    Territory    of 
ra-iflc  Islands:   Authorized  increased  appro- 
priations for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the   Pa- 
ne Islands  for  rivil  works  and  admlnlstra- 
v.e  program-s;  increased  the  Present  authori- 
zation  of  $35  million  for  fiscal   1969   to  $120 
million  f.or  fiscal  vears  1970,  1971,  and  1972. 
,,nd   au'hori/ed    up   to   $10   million   for   any 
single    disaster,    principally    typhoons     that 
s-nkes   the   territory,   S.  3207.   P  S  5  28 

lopvright  protection:  Continued  until 
December  31.  1969.  the  renewal  term  of  any 
ccpvrleht  subsisting  on  the  date  of  aPProyaj 
of  this  resolution,  or  the  term  as  extended 
tjv  PL  87-668.  cr  PL  89-442.  or  PL  90-141. 
■.vhere  such  term  would  otherwise  expire 
prior  -o  December  31.   1969.  PL  90^16. 

Economic  development  of  Trtist  Territory 
.,'  Pacific  I.slands:  Established  a  Trust 
Trrritorv  of  the  Pacific  Islands  Economic  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  to  V^°^<^^  J"^^ 
development  of  prlvat*  enterprise  and  private 
iiuiustrv  in  the  trust  territory:  and  would 
bring  the  total  economic  development  au- 
'horlzatlon  fund  to  a  $5  million  level.  S.  3073. 

Guam  Qovernor-B  election:  Provided  for 
the  popular  election  of  the  Governor  and 
lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
(iuam.  S449.pl  90-       ( PR^  •  .*      „/ 

Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  or 
1;168:  Improves  the  quality  of  government  by 
CXIV 1569— Part  19 


making  needed  reforms  in  present  proc'-dures 
"nd  opening  up  new  areas  for  cooperation 
with   the  Federal   system.  S.  698.   P  b    /  -2» 

(  PR.  \ 

Monday  holidays:  Changed  the  observance 
of  Washington's  birthday  from  February  22 
to  the  third  Monday  of  February:  Memorial 
Day  from  May  30  to  the  last  Monday  in  May. 
Veterans  Day  from  November  11  to  the  fourth 
Monday  in  October:  and  established  the 
second  Monday  In  October  as  Columbus  Day. 

PL  90-363.  ^     .       „„„ 

Metric  system  study :  Authorized  the  bec- 
retarv  of  Commerce  to  make  a  con.prehensne 
study  to  determine  the  impact  of  increasmg 
■worldwide  use  of  the  metric  system  of  -.ceights 
and  measures  upon  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  a  report  of  his  findings  to  Congress 
within  3  years.  HR  3136  PL  90-     (PR) 

National  Gallery  of  Arf  Authorized  the 
National  Gallery  of  Art  to  construct  a  build- 
ing  or  buildings  on  a  previously  reserved  site 
with  all  costs  to  be  paid  irom  private  trust 
funds,  PL  90-376  (PR), 

Public  lands:  Provided  for  the  conveyance 
„f  certain  real  property  of  the  ^'nitPd  State - 
to  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Exhibit  Com- 
mission. PL  90-276 

Secret  Service:  Authorized  Secret  Service 
to  furnish  protection  to  major  Presidential 
and  Vlce-Presldentlal  candidates  and  author- 
ized an  appropriation  of  HOO.OOO    PL  90-331 

Supergrades:  Authorized  392  nev.  :.dmlri- 
Istrative.  policy  and  program  posiMons  in 
grades  G^16.  17.  and  18  of  the  j^enera^ 
schedule,  known  as  supergrades.  S,  367-  i-  b 
6  25,  H  .Cal,  (PR).  .    . 

surplus  property:  Made  foreign-generated 
surplus  property  available  to  domestic  agen- 
rtps  S    1974   P   S  6    18, 

Trust  Territory  of  Pacific:  Provided  for 
the  development  of  methods  by  which  ttie 
people  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paci- 
fic Islands  may  express  their  wishes  w^th 
respect  to  their  future  political  status.  SJ. 
Res    106.  P  S  5  29  (PR  I.  ^   ^    , 

US  historical  documents:  Extended  for 
5  vears  the  authorization  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  allocations  and  grants  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  docnnentary 
sources  significant  to  the  history  of  the 
united  States.  S,  2060,  P  S  3.  P  H  amended 

'  Vl-gin  Islands:  Provided  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. S,  450.  PL  90-       (PR). 


ver\ices  available  for  the  handicapped,  and 
"to  authorize  a  total  of  »1.4  billion  tor  such 
serMces    PL  90-391   (PR). 

Water  Quality  Improvement  ^■'I'd  Vessel 
Pollution  Control  Act:  Authorized  $3  b- 
hon  over  a  3-yenr  period  to  thermit  com- 
munities t<i  finance  the  Federal  sh;.re  of  the 
.ost  ot  waste  treatment  with  repayment  as- 
.sured  bv  the  Federal  Government:  and  au- 
thwrlzed"  tl-.e  establishment  of  standards  tor 
ihe  control  of  ves.sel  pollution  In  navigable 
waters    S    3206    P   S  7    10   (PR). 

White  House  Conference  on  the  Aping:  De- 
clared as  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
fr-sldent  call  a  White  House  conference  on 
Aging  in  1970  to  make  recommendations  lor 
Uirther  action  and  research  m  -^^InB  and  re- 
lated fields  SJ  Res.  IH  P  b  5  6  HJ  Res. 
1371    P   H  7  30, 


HEALTH    AND    WELFARE 

Animal  Drug  Amendments  of  1968.  Consol- 
idates into  one  piece  la  the  law-^  all  of  .he 
principal  provisions  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  cosmetic  Act  which  relate  to  pre- 
marketing clearance  of  new  drugs  for  ad- 
mmfstratfon  to  animals,  either  directly  or 
in  their  feed  and  water    PL  90-399 

Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968:  Authorized 
Si  97  billion  in  new  appropriations  and  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  1972  progr.uns  relat- 
ing to  training  of  nursing  and  other  health 
professions  and  allied  health  professions  per-- 
Lnnel.  the  programs  relatine  to  s  tident  ,.ki 
and    health    research    f.icllities     S,    3095     PL 

Qrt  .  PR,  \ 

Health     services     amendments:     Extended 

through  fiscal  1971  the  '■'^^'^'"•'''  "^^'"'  Pf "Z 
grams  the  Migrant  Health  Act.  the  H  '-Bur- 
ton hospital  construction  program,  the  nar- 
cotics and  alcoholism  rehabillunion  pro- 
gram and  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  program 
through  fiscal  1970    HR  15758,  In  conference 

f  PR) 

Physically  handicapped:  Required  that 
public  buliaings  financed  with  Federal  funds 
be  designed  and  constructed  to  be  accessible 
to   the   physically   handicapped.   S,   222    pl 

90—  * 

vocational  Rehabilitation  An^^nf  "\^",\^,f 
1968:  Amended  the  Vocational  RenabilUa- 
tlon  Act  to  extend  through  1971  the  authori- 
zation of  grants  to  States  for  rehabmtation 
services,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  goods  and 


HOtlSING 

H-.u'sing   and    Urban    Development    Act   of 
1^68-   Authorized  *5  billion  lor  housing,  ur- 
ban  aevelopment,   rent   supplements,   model 
,.ii;es    mass  transportation,  open  space,  wa- 
ter-'^ewer    facilities,    and    the    lollowlng    new 
■lems-    the  establishment   of   a   new  Govern- 
ment bond  insurance  system  to  help  finance 
the    acquisition    and    development    of    new 
communities:    the    establishment    of    a    new 
•leighborho.jd  development   program  as  part 
of  the  urban  renewal:  the  extension  of  urban 
uUinnlng  to  cover  rural  districts:  the  creation 
of  fedprallv  chartered    pr:valely  lunded  cor- 
porations {o  mobilize  private  investment  and 
the  i:ppllcation  of  busines.'-  skills  m   the  job 
„f  creating  low-  and  moderatc-mcome  hous- 
ing m  large  volume:  the  r.'t;,h!i-hment  of  the 
National  Insurance  Develoi)ment  Corporat;on 
to    provide    reinsurance    to    m^irance    com- 
panies for  losses  paid  by  them  resulting  from 
riots  or  civil  disorders;  the  establishment  of  ,t 
program  of  national  Hood  insurance  as  a  Joint 
venture    between    the    Federal    Government 
and  the  private  insurance  industry,  and  the 
DC     Insurance    Placement    Act.    PL    90-4*B 

(PR).  ^  , 

VA  and  FHA  interest  rates:  Removed  until 
October  I.  1969  the  btatut-ary  6  percent  in- 
terest rate  ceiling  requirement  and  author- 
ized the  secretory  of  HUD  t.)  :  et  the  ceiling 
lor  FHA  mortgages:  continued  the  \  A  au- 
thority to  set  interest  rate  ceilings  but  lim- 
ited U"  to  the  rate  set  by  HUD;  and  increased 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  guarantee  on 
VA-gu:.ranteed  home  loans  from  .s7,500  vO 
$12  500,  PL  90-301    (PR). 

IMMIGRATION 

Naturalization  of  active-dutv  personnel: 
Provides  for  the  expeditiotis  naturalization 
of  aliens  who  have  served  m  ,m  active-duty 
status  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  US^dur- 
mg  the  Vietnam  hostilities  or  m  any  desig- 
nated future  armed  conflic's  HR  15147.  P  5 
.miended  6  24 

Surviving  jpouse  naturalization:  Permits 
immediate  naturalization  for  an  ..lien,  male 
or  female,  widowed  by  the  death  of  a  US. 
citizen  spouse  on  active  duty  m  the  U  b. 
Armed  Forces,  provided  the  alien  has  been 
admitted  t,>  the  US  lor  permanent  residence. 
is  living  in  marital  union  with  the  Lb  cit.- 
..en  at  the  time  of  his  death,  -nd  Is  other- 
wise qualified  for  naturalization    PL  90-369. 

INDIANS 

.Adult  vocational  education-  Increa.sed  tite 
annual  authorization  from  ns  m::ilon  to  i2o 
million  for  the  Indian  .Adult  Education  pro- 
gram   .aid    on-the-job    training.    PL    90-^.^2 

I  PR ) . 

Apache  Tribe  of  the  Mescalero  Reservatioii: 
Authorized  con.solidation  of  jud-ment  funds 
"awarded  to  portions  cf  the  Apache  Tribe  ot 
the  Mescalero  Reservation  and  use  of  the  JO.s 
million  alreadv  recovered    PL  90-266, 

Cherokee  Nation:  Authorized  the  convey- 
ance of  2.668  acres  of  land  in  Okiahom-.  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation  v.pyn  pavme.it  by  the 
nation  of  S3  75  per  acre  to  t  le  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, PL  90-279, 
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Chey«nne-Ar«i»ho  Tribe*:  ProTlded  for  th« 
donauon  of  approximately  116  acres  or  Fed- 
eral land  to  the  Cheyenne  and  Aarapaho 
Trlbea  of  Oklahoma   PL  90  J 10 

Chickasaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma:  Provided 
for  the  dlspoeiuon  of  an  award  to  the  Chick- 
asaw Nation  by  the  Ind:<in  Clalina  Commla- 
slon  Funds  to  cover  the  award  In  the  amount 
of  $190.934  78  were  appropriated  by  the  act 
Of  March  31.  1961    3    2715    P  d  7   J 

Colvllle-Yaklma;  Conferred  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  Uj  de'.emilne  the  respec- 
tive rlght3  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  tne 
GolvlKe  Reservation  and  the  Yakima  TrlDes 
of  the  Yakima  Reservation  of  the  State  of 
Washinstton  in  and  to  a  Joint  Judgment  fund. 
PL  90-278 

Grow:  Granted  mineral  rlghU  to  the  Crow 
Inalans  on  oer-.a.a  .ancls  jf  t.:e  Crow  Reserva- 
tion. Montana    PI.  aO  308 

Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule  Indian  Res- 
ervation Amended  exisUng  law.  which  pro- 
vided for  tne  .e.r.il.*'-l'- e  t.ik.n(j  of  certain 
lands  of  the  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brule 
Indl.in  Reservations  needed  for  the  Big  Bend 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  hy  extending  to  Septem- 
ber I,  1969.  the  time  m  which  an  individual 
Indian  who  w^i  m'  w:::iri^'  U:>  accept  the 
amouu;  offered  tor  his  property  to  obtain  a 
Jud;i:ial  determination  of  Just  compensation 
PL  90  393 

Flathead  Reservation.  Mont.:  Authorized 
the  dlsp<*a;  of  -ertam  .soljted  tracts  of  l.ir.d 
on  the  reservation  presently  owned  by  the 
Sallah  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  .tnd  authorized  the  Tribes  to  ac- 
quire Indian-  or  non-Indian-owned  lands  to 
be  held  In  tru.st  for  tribal  use  or  con\eyahce 
to  tribal  members  In  trust    PL  90-40-2 

Gifts  for  the  benefit  of  Indians:  Permits  the 
Secretary  of  In:,erlor  to  accept  and  use  d'':i.x- 
tions  of  property  :n  furtherance  of  any  pr'c 
gram  authorized  by  other  provisions  of  law 
for  the  benefit  of  Indians    PL  90-  333 

Higher  education:  Removed  the  prohibition 
against  appropriation  of  Federal  funds  .''r 
the  hlg.ner  education  of  Indian  children  m 
anv  sectarian   school    PL  90  280 

Hualapal  Reservation:  Authorized  leases  of 
Indian  lands  jn  tne  Hual.ipal  Reservation  :n 
ArUK.na  up  to  99  vears    PL  yi>  335 

Muckleshoot  Tribe  Provided  for  the  dlspo- 
sluou  of  a  j.idgment  la  the  amount  of  880  - 
377  00  awarde<l  to  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe  of 
Washington  by  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion  S   3621    P  3  7  2. 

Navajo  Indian  Reservation:  Broadened  the 
provisions  of  existing  liw  i^overiiing  the  use 
of  revenue  from  oil  and  kj  is  leasing  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation  in 
Utah    PL  90  im 

Navajo-Ute  Mountain  Tribes:  Authorized 
the  Navajo  Tribe  of  the  Ut«  Mountain  Tribe 
to  commence  litigation  to  determl:;e  the  :■-!- 
cation  of  a  p.art  of  the  :ommon  o.  urul.i.-y 
between  their  two  reservations    PL  90-256 

Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  Reservation, 
Mont  Provided  for  a  reservation  in  per- 
petuity for  the  benefit  of  the  Northern 
Cheveniie  Trlt)e  of  the  minerals  on  or  under- 
lying the  allotted  lands  on  the  Northern 
Chevenne  Indian  Reservation    PL  90--424 

Pawnees-Oklahoma  Conveyed  certain 
lands  eniDriiced  In  the  Pawnee  School  and 
Agency  Reserve  to  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma    HR  5910    In  conference. 

Quechau  Tribe  Provides  for  disposition  of 
approximately  a  »5iX)  000  award  to  the  Que- 
chan  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Yuma  Reservation  in 
California  S  3620  P  S  7  3 

Southern  Palute  Nation  Provided  for  the 
dlstrlbu'lon  and  use  of  an  award  of  approxi- 
mately »7  million  to  the  Southern  Palute 
Indians    3     3227     P   M   7   9 

Spokane  Indian  Reservation  Provided 
general  authority  to  acquire  and  hold  in 
trust  for  the  Spokane  Indian  Trltie  land 
within  Its  reservation  to  dispose  of  tribal 
land,  and  to  enter  Into  long-term  leases 
of  tribal  or  allotted  land,  all  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  landownershlp  patterns 
within  the  reservation  and  making  the  max- 


imum utUlzaUon  of  the  reservaUon  land 
base  PL  9a  335 

Spotane  Tribe  Provided  legislative  au- 
thority fur  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians  to 
use  the  claims  judgment  of  t6.039.831.78  for 
any  purpose  that  is  authorized  by  the  tribal 
governing  body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Interior    PL  90-337. 

Tlwa  Indians  of  Texas  Recognized  the 
Tlwa  people  of  the  pueblo  of  Yslet*  del  Sur 
in  El  Paso  County.  Texas,  as  a  band  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  and  to  traiasfer  to  the  State  of 
Texas  any  responsibility  the  US.  may  have 
for  them    PL  90-287 

Ute  Mountain  Tribe  Permitted  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  to  use  Its  portion  (H.441.- 
003.34)  of  an  Indian  Claims  Commission 
Judgment  In  favor  of  the  confederated  Bands 
of  Ute  Indians    PL  90-333 

Yakima  Tribes  Repealed  the  law  which 
limited  inheritance  or  devise  of  restricted  or 
trust  property  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Yakima  Tribes  to  enrolled  members  of  those 
tribes  of  one-fourth  or  more  degree  of  Indian 
blood.   S     1764.   P  S   7  3 

INTIRNATTONAL  ( GCIflRAL  I 

Arms  control  Authorized  $18  5  million  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  for  the  Amis  Con- 
trol and  Dlsarni.inient  Agency  :ind  limited 
external  research  to  $7  million  for  these 
years   PL  90-314    i  PR  > 

Claims  .\mended  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  to  provide  for  an  orderly  li- 
quidation of  the  Bulgarian  and  the  Ruman- 
ian claims  programs    PL  L»0-421 

Foreign  aid  authorization  Extended  the 
foreign  assistance  program  for  1  year  and 
authorized  «l. 343  900,000  fur  fiscal  1969  HR 
15263    In  conference   iPRi 

Foreign  Service  buildings  program  Au- 
thorized *r3  5  million  for  fiscal  1970  and 
$14  3  million  for  fiscal  1971  for  operating 
expenses  nf  the  Foreign  Service  buildings 
program    PL  90-442 

Inter -American  Development  Bank  Au- 
thorized the  U  S  CKivernor  of  the  Inter- 
Ameirlcan  Development  Bank  to  vote  m  favor 
of  a  $1  billion  increase  in  the  Bank's  au- 
thorized callable  capital  .•^t<x-k  and  to  agree 
on  behalf  of  the  U  S.  to  subscribe  to  our 
share  of  the  increase,  amounting  to  $411.- 
780.000    PL  90-325   (PR). 

International  Union  for  the  Publlcatloai  of 
Ctistoms  Tarltfs  Authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  annually  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  pa\-ment  by  the  US  of  Its  share 
of  the  expenses  of  the  International  Union 
for  the  Publication  of  Customs  Tariffs  and 
lyi  its  Bureau,  but  not  to  exceed  6  percent 
of  such  annual  expenses.  S.  1578.  P  S  5  28. 
H   Cal 

Passport  law  changes:  Provided  that  a 
pasiiport  shall  be  valid  for  5  years  without 
renewal  instead  of  3  years  with  a  renewal 
period  of  2  years;  pnivldes  for  a  uniform  fee 
oif  $12;  and  ellminauss  the  n€>cesslty  of  suc- 
cessive personal  appearances  by  Individuals 
who  have  already  been  Issued  passjxjrts  PL 
yO-t28 

Peace  Corps  authorlzatlooi :  Authorized 
$112,800,000  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
1969   PLyO-362  .PR) 

Special  drawing  rights  In  IMF  .\mended 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  Agreement 
to  create  a  new  monetary  faclUtv.  the  Spe- 
cial Drawing  Rights,  and  to  provide  for  U  S. 
participation  in  the  Special  Account.  PL  90- 
34M   iPR) 

Warsaw  Recognized  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising  H  Con  Res. 
656  House  adopted  4  23;  Senate  adopted 
4   25   68 

World  weather  watch  Expressed  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  U  S  should  i>artlclpate 
In  and  give  full  support  to  the  world  weather 
program  and  that  the  President  shall  trans- 
mit to  Oongreaa  before  March  1  of  each  year 
a  statement  of  the  proposed  participation. 
activities  to  be  conducted  in  connectloo  with 
It.  deparunent  or  agency  to  carry  out  these 
activities,  and  appropriations  needed   3.  Con. 


Res  67  Senate  adopted  4  1/68;  P  H  amended 
5  20;  Senate  adopted  House  amendment* 
5  29  (PR) 

TREATIES   I  PR) 

Brazil  Tax  Conventloii:  Eliminated  double 
taxation  resulting  from  the  taxation  of  the 
same  or  Items  of  Income  by  both  countr^-s: 
established  proceduree  for  mutual  asslst.u.te 
In  the  administration  of  income  taxes;  per- 
mitted a  uiulateral  7%  tax  credit  for  UiMst- 
ments  made  In  Brazil  only  after  an  exchoitre 
of  notes  between  the  Contracting  Stftt.es  .iiid 
approved  by  the  Senate.  Ex.  J(90-n.  Resvilu- 
tlon  of  ratification  agreed  to  6  6. 

Conventloin  on  International  Exhibitions: 
Established  the  Bureau  of  Internationa!  Ex- 
fxjsltlons  to  maintain  oversight  over  the  o- 
catlon.  timing,  cost,  ptirposes  and  quality  il 
Internatloaial  expositions  In  which  Its  men;- 
bers  are  Invited  to  take  part.  Ex.  Pi9(i-i, 
Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  to  4  30  '18 
Conventlim  on  International  Hydrogruphic 
Org.inlzatlun:  Gives  treaty  status  to  .m  exist- 
ing international  ortjunlzatlon  known  as  the 
Inernational  Hydrographlc  Bureau  wluu^e 
purpose  Is  to  m.ike  navigation  easier  .nd 
safer  by  improving  nautical  charts  and  dn,  u- 
ments.  Ex.  0(90  1).  Resolution  of  ratllua- 
tlon  ;u,'reed  to  5    13   68.. 

France  Tax  Convention:  Replaced  the 
existing  tax  conventions  of  1939  and  11)46. 
supplementary  protocol  of  1948.  and  supple- 
mentary convention  of  1956.  made  neci.^- 
sary  by  fundamental  changes  In  1965  In  the 
French  Income  tax  structure  .md  the  U  d. 
m  1966.  Ex  N(90  II.  Resolution  of  ratllic.i- 
tlon  agreed  to  C  6  68. 

International  Coffee  Agreement :  Extended 
the  1962  International  Coffee  Ai^reement  lor 
a  period  of  5  years  with  certain  modll.' .i- 
tions.  Ex.  D 1 90-2).  Resolution  of  ratlhc:i- 
tlon  .igreed  to  H   28  68. 

International  Grains  Arrangement  Tre.it,- 
Provided  new  insurance  .igunst  i.illini:;  pnc.s 
in  the  wheat  export  trade  and  hrinns  whi  .tt 
expurting  .md  wheat  importine  nations  into 
partnership  In  the  War  on  Hunger.  Ex. 
Ai90-2i  Resolution  of  ratification  agreed  lo 
6    13   68. 

Organization  of  .\merlcan  St.ites:  Pro- 
tocol to  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  i  : 
.\merlc.in  St.ites  made  substantial  revisiunt 
in  the  GAS  structure  and  the  powers  of  cer- 
tain 0.\S  org:ms  uy  increase  Its  capacity  *o 
function  more  effectively.  Ex.  Li9-li  Res- 
olution  of  ratification   agreed   to  2   10  68 

Philippines  Tax  Convention:  Deslgneti  d 
achieve  the  national  objectives  of  improving 
tax  equity  thmuith  the  elimination  of  double 
taxation  and  "he  prevention  of  nsc:il  erosu  n 
and  U)  promote  international  trade  and  :r.- 
vestment  between  those  countries  and  thi 
US  Ex  D 1 89-1)  Resolution  of  ratification 
agreed   to  6   6  68. 

.Salety  of  Life  at  Sea  .Amendments:  The  ix 
■imendments  .ire  designed  to  improve  .■..i- 
standiu-ds  of  ship  safety.  Ex.  C(90-2).  Res- 
olution of  ratification  agreed  to  5   13  68 

.lUDICIAL 

.■\busive  .md  harrassing  telephone  calls: 
Made  it  a  Federal  offense  to  make  certain  i  '3- 
scene  or  harassing  telephone  calls  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  or  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  PL  90-299 

Additional  circuit  judges  Provided  for  the 
ipiXJintment  of  nine  additional  circuit  Judi:t> 
.is  follows:  one  for  the  third,  two  for  -pf 
fifth,  one  for  the  sixth,  four  for  the  nintl: 
and  one  for  the  tenth;  made  permanent  'lie 
four  additional  Judgeships  for  the  fifth  v'lr- 
cult  created  by  the  act  of  March  18,  1966.  PL 
90-047. 

Attorneys'  fees:  Removed  arbitrary  lim- 
itations on  attorneys'  fees  for  services  rei.- 
dered  In  proceedings  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States.  S.  1073.  P  S 
11    23   67;  H   Cal 

Bureau  of  Prisons:  Authorized  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments  In 
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improving    their    correctional    systems.    PL 

'''colV^of  Claims:  Allows  persons  having 
n,onet^  Claims  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Se  S  of  Claims  to  obtain  aU  necessary 
i^llenn  one  action.  8.  1704.  P/8  7/29^ 

rUecratlon    of    the    flag:    Prohibits    and 

of  desecration  of  the  flag.  PL  90-381 

juXal  survivors  annuity  system:  Allowed 
entry  into  the  survivorship  plan  of  a  Judge 
Who  18  unmarried  at  the  time  he  tak^  office 
Tml  who  does  not  marry  until  after  expira- 
i  on  of  the  6-month  period  in  which  he  must 
'now  e  ect  to  participate  In  the  Judicial  sur- 
vu^rs  annuity  system.  HR  9391 .  PL  9^- 

Lc^al  law-enforcement  officers:  Provided 
..nmensatlon  for  law  enforcement  officers 
;>.  emproTed  by  the  United  States  killed  or 
»T«r^  While  apprehending  persons  sus- 
pS    of    committing    Federal    crimes.    PL 

'"Muuidrsuict  litigation:  Provided  formal 
machinery    to    transfer,    for    coordinated    or 

Zsolldated  pretrial  P'-°<=f  ^^«f ' /^^^'^  ^' 
•ions  pending  In  different  Judicial  districts. 
Ihat  hive  one  or  more  common  questions 
ill  'act   PL  90-296  ^ 

ftaveler's  checks:  Made  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  tran.sport  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce with  unlawful  Intent,  travelers 
^ecks     bearing     forged     countersignatures. 

S   1440  P  S  10   12  67  H.  Cal. 
US    Court  of  Military   Appeals:    Provided 

that  the  present  Court  of  Military  APPeals 

be  re^lesignated   the  US.   Court   of  Military 

Appeals  PL  90-340. 

LABOR 

Railroad  retirement:  Amended  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Rail- 
road Unemploynnent  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide increases  In  railroad  retirement  benefits 
to  .ipproxlmatelv  653,000  persons  In  amounts 
equal  to  no  percent  of  the  amounts  they 
w'.uld  have  received  had  they  been  Social 
Security  beneficiaries.  PL  90-267.  (PR) 

MEMORIALS    AND    PARKS 

Cradle  of  Forestry  in  America:  Established 
the  Cradle  of  Forestry  In  America  in  the 
P'.gah  National  Forest  in  North  Carolina  to 
pn,mote  knowledge  about  forestry  education 
and  forest  land  management.  PL  90-398^ 

Fort  Point  National  Historic  Site:  Estob- 
llMies  the  Port  Point  National  Historic  Site 
■  s  I  tmit  of  the  national  park  system  In  ban 
Francisco,  California.  S.  2159.  P/S  7/8^ 

Lister  Hill  Center:  Designated  the  National 
Center  for  Biomedical  Conununicaltons  as 
the  Lister  Hill  National  Center  for  Biomedical 
C  .mmunications.  S.J.  Res.  193.  PL  9f>:  _^    ^. 

Robert  3.  Kerr  Center:  Established  the 
Rc.bert  S  Kerr  Memorial  Arboretum  and 
Nature  Center  in  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest  in  Oklahoma,  to  promote  learning 
about  nature  and  forest  land  management. 

PL  '^O— 327 

Saugus  Iron  Works:  Established  the  Saugus 
Iron  Works  National  Historic  Site  In  Massa- 
chusetts; provided  for  Its  administration  as 
a  unit  of  the  national  park  system:  and  au- 
thorized $400,000  for  rehabilitation  and  con- 
struction work.  PL  90  282 


Salute   to    Elsenhower   Week:    AuUiorl^d 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  deslg- 
SttinSthe  week  of  October  13,  1968  as  'Salu  e 
to    Ellenhower    Week"    and    calling    on    the 
people  Of  the  United  States  to  ob^'-v^^^i'^h 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  PL  90-406. 
^avfYour  Breath  Month:   Authorized  the 
President  to  proclaim  National  Jewish  Hos- 
nital   Save  Your   Breath  Month.   PL  90  281. 
"^  SeaTy  of  Peace:  Authorized  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  tae  cal- 
endar  year    1968   as    the   centennial    of    the 
SVo^the  1968  treaty  of  peace  between 
the   Navajo   Indian   Tribe   and   the   U.S.   PL 

^\luth  Week:  Provided  that  the  Congress 
of  the  united  States  proclaim  the  week  be- 
ginning May  1  of  next  year  as  \outh 
Week  and  urged  all  departments  of  govern- 
ment: civic,  fraternal,  and  patriotic  group 
aiid  citizens  to  participate  in  its  observance 
S.J.  Res.  153.  P/S  6, 24 


PROCLAMATIONS 

Family  Reunion  Day:  Authorized  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  August  11.  1968.  as  Family 
Reunion  Day  and  to  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  US  to  observe  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  PL  90^05. 

Professional  Photography  Week:  Author- 
ized the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
deslgnaUng  the  week  of  August  4  through 
August  10.  1968  as  ■Professional  Photography 
Week.'  PL  90-443. 

safety  Patrol  Week:  Designated  the  sec- 
ond we^k  of  May  of  1968  as  National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week,  and  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  cal»'»B  tipon 
all  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonleti. 
PL  90-277. 


REORGANIZATION 

Executive  Reorganization  and  Management 
Act  Established^  a  Hoover-type  H-'»ember 
commission  to  undertake  a  comprehensUe 
andln-depth  analysis  of  the  organi7,a  ion 
and  management  of  the  e-cutlve  brai-^^  o 
the  Federal  Government  and  report  its  hnd 
ings^  later  than  2  years  lifter  its  appoint- 
ment  S   3640.  PS  7   27. 

ICC:  Permits  the  Interstate  Commerce 
commission  to  refer  to  individual  q"^'  fi« 
emp^ees  for  decision  those  matters  whi  ^ 
S  not  involved  the  taking  of  te^tliron  t 
a  public  hearing  or  the  submission  o.  evi- 
dent by  opposing  parties  in  the  form  of  affi- 
davits The  bill  specifically  provides  for  a 
right  of  appeal  from  these  individual  em- 
ployee decisions  to  the  Commission  and  the 

'^^S  No'T:-  Sansflrred  the  Bureati  of  Nar- 
cotics from  the  Treasury  D«Pf  7''"^,^'"^^'^ 
Rnreau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  Irom  HEW 
and  crea^d  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  in  the  Department  ol  Jus- 
tice Effective  4/8/ 68  (PR). 

PlMl  NO  2:  Transferred  urban  mass  trans- 
portation 'programs  to  the  D^f^ir  Urban 
^ansportation  and  established  an  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  within 
f^h^Ient.  Effective  6/30/68  (PR). 

Plan  No.  3:    Brought  recreation  programs 
und^  the   authority   of    the   DC^Commls- 
^uer  and  abolished  the  present  ^^^f. 
the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Recrea 
tton.  Effective  6/30/68  (PR)^ 

Plan  NO.  4:  Strengthened  tiie  D.C.  Com 
ml^toner's  authority  to  initiate  and  guide 
me  administration  of  urban  renewal  by  au- 
thortelng  him  to  appoint  the  five  members 
o?S^^  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  Board 
and  to  prescribe  the  rules  and  reg^'latlons 
o?  tofR^evelopment  Land  Agency.  Effective 
5/23/68  (PR)- 

RESOURCE  BtrlLDtTP 

Alewlle  control:  Authorized  $5  million  for 
t^f'^troTot  tiie  alewlfe.  smelts  and  ot^er 
i^  and  aquatic  life  In  the  waters  of  the 
Sreat  Lakw  which  affect  adversely  the  fish 
?e80urc^^d  ecological  balance  of  the  Great 
Lakes   3  2123.  P/S  4/4. 

Se  avtteras:  Authorized  the  necessary 
appropriations  to  satisfy  civil  ^'^f^^^^L^I 
aSiulsition  ol  lands  for  tiie  Cape  Hatte^^ 
^tlonal    Seashore    In    North    Carolina.    PL 

'"Central  Arizona  project  Authorlz^  S768 
million  for  the  construction  of  the  Central 
Arizona  nroject  In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
^5360  million  for  five  projecte  in  the  upper 
basin.  S.  1004.  In  conference  (PR)  • 

commercial  Fisheries  Act  «tenslon_Ek 

y«ir   for   a   period   of   3    fiscal   year8^196^ 


lfl71-to  carry  out  fish  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation pr^rams  on  military  reservations  and 
t^  nromotfX  enhancement  and  develop- 
ment oTr^ated  fish  and  wildlife  recreational 
nroerams.  HR  11026.  PL  90- 
^^klutna  Project,  Alaska:   Makes  uonrem- 
bursable  the  cost  of  the  work  which  w.as  nee 
^,^    to    rehabilitate    U.e    Eklutna    Federal 
t^^electric  power  project  in  Alaska  because 
ot    al%e    caused    by    the   ^^rthquake    of 
March  27,  1964.  S.  224.  P  S  5,28.  H.  Cal. 

Estuarine  areas:  Authorized  the  Secretary 
Of  Interior  to  conduct  a  study  and  inventorv 
of  the  Nations  estuaries  and  the  waters  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  to  submit  a  reP°'t  W 
the  congress,  through  the  President  not 
later  than  January  30.  1970.  HR  '23.  PL  90  _^ 
Peaslbllltv  investigations:  Authorized  the 
secretary  of  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility 
investigations  of  certain  water  resource  de- 
;  elopm'ents  In  the  States  of  Oklalioma,  Nortix 
Dakota.  Arizona,  and  Oregon.  PL  90  254. 

Fish  protein  concentrate:  Increased  the 
authorization  to  $19  million  for  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  Interior  to  develop,  through  the  use 
of  an  experiment  and  demonstration  plant, 
practicable  and  economic  means  for  the  pro- 
duction by  the  commercial  fishing  industo' 
of  fish  protein  concentrate.  S.  3030.  P,a  4/^. 
W   CW    (PR) 

FUiming   Gorge:    Established   the   Flaming 
Gorge  National  Recreation  Area  In  Utah  and 
■      Wvomlng.S.444.P  S5,29  (PR). 

jposs  Reservoir:  Atithorled  the  Secretory  of 
the  interior  to  conduct  feasibility  studies  of 
way.'  and  means  of  alleviating  the  problems 
encountered    hv    the   Poss   Reservoir   Master 
Corervancy  District  t^ssoclated  with  the  p«.r 
aualltv  and  .supply  of   water  stored   in  Poss 
Cvoir.   Washita   River   Basin,   Oklahoma 
and  afforded  relief  to  the  district  from  the 
burden  under  its  repayment  contract  wheeln 
it  is  obligated  to  pay  for  water  that  Is  un- 
usable   PL  90-311.  »  H  t>,» 
Great  Lakes  Basin  compact:   Granted  the 
consent    of    Congress    to    the    "eatlon    of    a 
Great  Lakes  Commission  composed  of  repre 
sentatives  of  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Mrchlgan.  Minnesota,  -New Jork^hlo,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Wisconsin.  PL  90-419. 
"  Great  Swamp  Wilderness:   Designated  ap- 
proximately 3,750  acres  of  the  Great  Swanip 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,   including  the  M 
Hartley    Dodge    and    Harding    «ect°ns.    m 
Morris   Countv,  New  Jersey,   as   part  of   the 
national   wilderness   preservation   system,   b. 
3379.  PS  7,10.  H.  Cal.  (PRi  ^    ,      „ 
Land   leases— California:    Increased    to   55 
years  (from  30)   the  length  of  time  the  Sec- 
retary   of    Interior    may    lease    lands    at    El 
Portal,  adjacent  to  Tosemlte  National  Park 
California,  to  concessioners  operating  In  the 
park.  HR  4739.  PL  90-                          ,      ^      .„ 
Land  and    water   conservation   fund     Au- 
thorized an  appropriation  ^^°™  B,"^"^'/?^!! 
nues  to  make  the  total  annual  Income  Into 
the  fund  amount  to  $200  million  for  each  of 
fiscal    years    1969-1973.    with    receipts    from 
Outer   Contlnential   Shelf   activities   covered 
into  the  fund  to  the  extent  that  appropria- 
tVon=  from  the  general  fund  fall  to  achieve 
.he  objectives.  PL  90^01  (PR). 

M.gratorv  birds:  Replaced  the  Secretary  of 
commerce -with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission.  PL  90-261.  ^  _^  , 
Missouri  River  Basin  project:  Authorized 
an  additional  $59  million  for  fiscal  1969  and 
1970  to  continue  the  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  for  investigation  and  con- 
struction of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
Missouri    River    Basin    project.    PL    90-315 

Monomoy  Wilderness:  D^^lB^*^. .^„ ^.^I 
derness  Monomoy  Island  located  within  the 
Monomoy  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Barn- 
stable  County.  Massachusetts.  S.  3425.  P.  & 

7/10   (  PR.  ^ 

National  Water  Commission:  Established 
a  seven-member  National  Water  Commission 
to  make  a  comprehensive  review  of  national 
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wftt#r  resource  problems  and  prugrama 
Linut#d  the  life  of  the  Com/iilsslon  to  5  years 
and  ihe  appropriation  to  *5  million.  S  20. 
C"   iifereea  a(<reed  7    i:i  i  PR) 

Nationwide  System  of  Tralln  Established 
'.he  nationwide  system  .'f  trails  composed  of 
the  foUcwlhg  tour  classes  of  trails  to  serve 
the  needs  il  the  American  people-  national 
4<.enlc  trail.s.  State  park,  lorest.  and  other 
recreation  trails:  metropolitan  area  trails, 
and  Federal  park  forest,  and  other  recrea- 
tion trails  Authorized  \ip  to  810  million  over 
the  next  five  years  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of   the   Act    S    827    In  conference    iPRi 

Navajo  Reservoir  N  Mex  Granted  au- 
thori:,  to  the  Secretarv  of  Interior  to  enter 
into  three  repuymeiit  contracts  for  wuter 
fi  r  industrial  piirpches  :roni  the  Navajo  Res- 
ervoir ;n  New  Mexico   PL  'W-2~'2 

Nor'.hwe.st  .Atlantic  Fisheries  .Act  Imple- 
mented a  protocol  to  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries 
by  expaudin({  the  iletlnition  of  rtshing"  in 
the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fisheries  Act  to  in- 
clude 'he  talcing  of  mammals  as  well  as  tlsh 
PL  M  420 

Oahe  unit  Reauthorized  the  initial  stage 
of  the  ip.ultlpurpose  Oahe  irrlg-.itlon  unit. 
Missouri  River  Basin  projet  t.  and  authorized 
$191  670  OTK)  l\ir  new  con.strUctk)n  S  ij  PL 
iO 

Ocean  exploration  Expres.sed  the  sense  of 
Congress  tiiat  the  U  3  should  participate  in 
and  give  lull  support  to  an  International 
Decade  ot  Oc-ean  Exploration  S  Con.  Res. 
72     P   S   7   29 

Onuubus  rivers  and  harbors- flo«xl  control: 
A:ilh>:ruted  «1. 669,894, 000  for  the  construc- 
tion ii  73  navigation  beach  erosion  control, 
rtood  control  and  multiple-purpose  and  re- 
lated projects,  and  IJ  basin  monetary  au- 
thorizations  PL  9l>-      I  PR  I 

Pelican  Island  Wilderness  Designated  the 
Pelicm  Isl.ind  In  Florida  .la  ti  unit  of  the 
natiohdl  wilderness  preservation  system.  S. 
J343    P   3  7    10     PR  I 

Pesticide  effects  on  fish  and  wildlife  Au- 
thorized all  annual  appropriation  of  $3  5 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1969,  1970. 
and  1971  for  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Department  ot  Interior  to  continue  its 
comprehensive  studies  ui  the  ellects  of  pesti- 
cides on  ash  and  wildlife  PL  90-394. 

Recaptured-rellcfusing  power  Established 
more  .tdequate  procedures  for  determining 
whether,  upon  the  expiration  ol  a  non-Ped- 
erai  hydroelectric  power  project  license,  a 
project  should  be  recaptured  by  the  Federal 
Government  or  rellcensed.  S.  2445  PL  90- 
iPR) 

Reclamation  feaslbtliiy  studies  .Author- 
ized the  secretary  ot  Interior  to  undertake 
fea.sibillty  studies  of  three  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  Colorado  and  Oregon.  S.  3575  P  3  7,  2. 

Redwood  National  Park  Authorized  up  to 
iliJO  miiUuii  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
P.ark  in  northern  California  and  provided  for 
the  land  exchange  ot  a  14.567-acre  Forest 
service  tract    3.  2515    In  conference  iPRi. 

Saline  water  conversion  Authorized 
*24  556  million  for  fiscal  1969  for  the  -Saline 
W.iter  Conversion  Prugr.un.  PL  90-297   iPR). 

.3an  Gabriel  Wilderness  Designated  36,000 
acres  of  the  .Angeles  National  Forest  In  Cali- 
fornia as  the  San  Gabriel  Wilderness.  PL 
90-318  (PR) 

San  Rafael  Wilderness  Designated  as  the 
first  addition  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  since  Its  establishment 
m  1964,  143.000  acres  of  land  located  In 
the  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  Santa  Bar- 
bara County.  California,  as  the  -San  Rafael 
Wilderness   PL  90-271  .PRi 

Water  Resources  Planning  .Act  .Amend- 
ments Increased  from  S700  000  to  SI  5  mil- 
lion the  .innual  authorization  for  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  tinder  all  title  of  the  .\ct. 
S  3058   P  S6    18    PR) 

Watershed     project     contr.ict     procedure 
-Amended     the     Watershed     Protection     and 
Flood   {Prevention   .Act   to  permit  the  Secre- 


tary of  .Agriculture,  upon  request  of  the  local 
urganlzailon.  to  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  works  of  improvement.  PL  90-361. 

Wilderness  areas  in  Michigan.  Wisconsin 
.md  Maine  Designated  as  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  the 
Seney.  Huron  Islands  iind  Michigan  Islands 
Wlldiierness  .ireas  in  the  Slate  if  Michigan, 
the  Wisconsin  Islands  Wllderne.ss  in  the 
Stale  of  Wisconsin,  .md  the  Edmunds  Wilder- 
ness and  Birch  Islands  Wilderness  In  "he 
.St.ite  ()f  Maine  .Ml  nf  the  lands  .ncluded  are 
presently  within  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System    S    3502    PS  7   10   iPR). 

SPACE 

NASA  -authorization  .Authorized  a  total  of 
*4. 013, 073, 000  for  the  National  .\eronautlcs 
and  Space  .Administration  lor  Hscal  1969  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  administrative  operations  PL 
90-373  I  PR) 

TAXATION 

Chlne.se  gooseberries  Made  fresh  goose- 
berries subject  to  a  tariff  rate  equivalent  to 
the  general  tarlfT  level  .ippUed  'o  tjerries 
r.ither  than  the  tariff  level  applied  t<j  other" 
fruits  which  would  change  the  rate  from 
17  5  percent  ad  valorem  U)  $75  cents  per 
pound    HR  2155    P  .S  amended  4   11 

Political  advertising:  Modified  the  present 
restriction  denying  a  deduction  for  an 
.imouut  paid  or  incurred  tor  .idvertlslng  In  a 
political  convention  program  to  allow  a  de- 
duction for  the  cost  nf  this  advertising  under 
certain  limited  circumstances    PL  90-346. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  .Act  of 
ly68  Extended  the  7  percent  oxcUe  tax  on 
automobiles  and  the  10  percent  on  telephone 
■ommunicatlons  through  December  31,  1969. 
acce.eratecl  corporate  tax  payments:  provided 
.1  10  percent  surtax  on  individuals  effective 
.^prll  1.  1968  and  on  corporations  effective 
January  1.  1968;  provided  for  an  expenditures 
reduction  of  $6  billion  .ind  a  $10  billion  re- 
duction in  obligated  authority,  and  termi- 
nated as  of  May  I,  1968  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  industrial  revenue  bonds  in  the  case  of  any 
Issue  over  tl  million  unless  there  was  a  prior 
commitment  PL  90-364  iPR). 

Unemployment  trust  fund  use  Extended 
for  an  .iddltlonal  5  years  the  period  during 
which  States  may  obligate,  for  administrative 
purposes,  certain  funds  transferred  from  ex- 
cess Federal  unemployment  tax  collections 
PL  90-430. 

TRANSPORTATION    AND    COMMUNICATIONS 

Agricultu.'al  cooperative  transportation  ex- 
rmptlon  Empowered  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  proceed  more  effectively 
-igainst  illegal  operators  masquerading  :is 
bona  fide  agricultural  cooperatives.  PL 
yo-»33 

.Aircraft  loans:  Extended  for  an  additional 
5  vears  the  aircraft  guarantee  loan  program. 
S.  2499    P  S  6    19. 

.Aircraft  noise  abatement:  .Authorizes  and 
reqiures  the  Federal  Government  to  establish 
and  apply  noise  reduction  .standards  to  the 
issuance  of  certificates  under  title  VI  of  the 
Federal  .AMatlon  Act.  and  to  prescribe  and 
.imend  rules  and  regulations  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  control  and  abatement  of  air- 
craft noise  PL  90-41 1.  i  PR  )  . 

Automobile  insurance  investigations:  .Au- 
thorized S2  million  tor  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  m  cooperation  with  other 
t'edcral  agencies,  to  conduct  a  comprelienslve 
24-month  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
automobile  Insurance  system.  PL  90-313 
PR  I. 

Cargo  containers;  Prevented  the  .ipplica- 
tlon  of  discriminatory  policies  or  practices  by 
any  Government  agency  against  any  carrier 
by  giving  preference  as  between  them  on  the 
basis  of  length,  height  or  width  of  cargo  con- 
tainer cells,  except  when  required  by  military 
nece.ssity    PL  90-268 

Coast  Guard  .Authorized  *136  million  for 
the  capital  requirements  of  the  Coast  Guard 
for    ships,    planes,    shore    facilities,    aids    to 


navigation,  and  bridge  construction  for  fiscal 

1969  PL  90-334  i  PR  i 

Coast  Guard  officers:  Raised  the  llnut,,- 
llon  on  the  maximum  number  of  officers,  ex- 
cluding ci'ininlssiiiiKd  warrant  officers,  un 
active  duty  which  could  be  authorized  fi;r 
the  US.  Coast  Guard  from  4,000  to  5,000  PL 
90-385 

Equ.il  time  Suspended  for  the  196H  cam- 
paign the  equal  time  requirements  of  sectii  n 
315  oi  the  Communications  Act  of  19,!4  I.r 
nominees  for  the  Office  .f  President  and  Vice 
President.  S  J    Res    175.  P  S  5  29. 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  Aiithcr- 
l/.ed  $12.307  500000  lii  new  lunds  lor  -'e 
Ffderal-.Ald  Highway  programs  lor  fiscal  war 

1970  and  1971,  est.tbllshed  a  program  tn  ^.- 
slst  those  displaced  and  dislocated  by  Kfd- 
eral  aid  highway  construction  in  reestiibh.^i.- 
Ing  their  homes,  farms,  .md  businesses,  .md 
provided  funds  lor  the  highway  beautlfic.i- 
tlon  program   S  .1418  PL '.n>-       li'R). 

Fisheries  In  territorial  waters:  Prolilbit.-U 
any  ves-sel  except  a  vessel  of  the  UniicU 
States  or  any  master  or  other  person  in 
charge  of  such  vessel  to  engage  in  activities 
in  sup[>ort  of  a  foreign  fishery  fleet  wuh.!i 
the  temtori.il  waters  of  the  United  Staiis 
PL  90-427. 

Fishing  vessel  exemption:  Broadened  the 
fishing  vessel  exemption  In  certain  inspec- 
tion and  loadline  laws  to  include  cannerv 
.md  fishing  tender  vessels  which  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services.  This  5-year  exemi  - 
tlon  will  [>ermlt  ciuinery  ;uid  lishlng  tcndir.'; 
.'iervlng  ls<ilaied  .trcas  of  .Al.i^ka  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  to  continue  the  preeeiu  prni  - 
tlce  of  carrying  fish,  cargo,  stores  .uid  i)eoji..' 
to  iuid  from  fishing  vessels,  canneries  ana 
other  facilities  used  in  the  salmon  and  crab 
Industries    PL  90  :197. 

Pishing  vessel  seizure:  .Authorized  reim- 
bursement to  'he  owners  of  fishing  vessels 
for  losses  incurred  through  their  seizure  by 
foreign   governments.  .S.  2269.   PL  90- 

Freight  c^la^ge  refunds:  Emp<jwered  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commls-slon  to  autlionze 
common  carriers  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce to  make  voluntary  relunds  to  ship- 
pers and  to  waive  the  collection  of  a  i>ortloii 
of  freight  charges  where  It  appears  that  there 
Is  an  error  in  a  tiirlff  ol  a  clerical  nature. 
or  where,  through  inadvertence,  there  ha.'^ 
been  a  failure  to  tile  a  tariff  reflecting  ;m. 
intended  rate.  PL  90-298. 

High-speed  pround  transportation  exter.- 
slon:  Exieruted  to  June  30.  1971  the  authoritv 
of  the  Secretary  "f  Transportation  to  under- 
take research  and  development  and  to  con- 
duct demonstr.itlons  in  high-speed  tjround 
transport-ation.  ajid  authorized  *16.2  million 
for  tisciU  1969  and  $21.2  million  for  fiscal 
1970.  PL  90-423  i  PR  I 

Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission: 
Extended  to  December  1,  1970  the  time  by 
which  the  Commission  must  complete  its 
study  and  make  rec;  mmcntiatlons  concern- 
ing a  site  for  the  construction  ul  a  sea-lc el 
canal  connecting  the  Atlantic  and  Piuin  ■ 
Oceans,  and  authorized  itn  iidditloiial  i6  j 
million  PI.  90-359  iPRi. 

Loan  insurance:  Removed  the  6  percent 
statutory  interest  celling  on  loans  atid  mort- 
gages insured  under  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  and  authorized  the  Secretary  : 
Commerce  to  approve  such  interest  rates  .is 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable.  PL  90~:!41. 

Mall  frauds'   Revised  the  provisions  of  ex- 
isting  law   prohibiting  the  use  of   the  mails 
for  fraudulent  and  lottery  matter.  HR   1411 
In  conference. 

Mailing  of  ma.<^ter  keys:  To  deter  the  tnai.- 
ing  >i  master  kevs  designed  to  operate  moti  r 
vehicle  ignition  switches,  made  nonmailable 
master  keys  and  -idvertlsements  offering  mas- 
ter keys  for  sale.  Provides  criminal  penalties 
for  violation  of  the  statute  HR  14935.  In 
conference  (  PR ) . 

Maritime  programs:  Authorized  a  total  of 
$429,451,000  for  Maritime  programs  for 
fiscal  1969,  which  Included  $200  million  for 
construction  and  $10,960,000  for  research. 
HR   15189.  PL  90-      (PR). 


Masters-  liens  for  wages-  Granted  to  the 
master  of  a  vessel  documented,  registered, 
enrolled,  or  licensed  under  the  laws  of  the 
U  S  the  same  lien  for  his  wages  against  such 
vessel  and  the  same  priority  therefor,  as  any 
other  seaman  serving  on  such  vessel.  PL  90- 
093 

*  Mobile  trade  fairs-  Extended  the  mobile 
tr-ide  fair  program  for  1  year  and  authorized 
tl'eeoOO  for  fiscal  1969   PT.  90-434. 

National  Traffic  and  Safety  Act:  Amended 
the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  to  temporarily  exempt  limited 
production  motor  vehicles  (less  than  500) 
\r-m  anv  motor  vehicle  safety  standard  If 
compliance  would  cause  the  manufacturer 
substantial  economic  hardship  and  would 
net  result  m  undue  hazard  to  the  public.  PL 

90  283  „„    .„„ 

Ocean  cruises-  Permitted  any  U.S. -flag 
passenger  ship  receiving  operating  subsidy 
ivivments  to  en^.'aee  in  cruise  trade  off  its  as- 
.•ened  trade  route  for  up  to  7  months  of 
Vie  year  if  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds 
that' such  off-route  cruising  will  not  prevent 
lidequate  service  on  the  vessel's  assigned 
tr-ide  route  nor  substantially  adversely  af- 
fect an  existing  US-flag  operator's  services. 
PL9fr358  ,  „ 

Parcel  Distribution  Services  Advisory  Com- 
mission Extended  the  reporting  deadlines  of 
tiie  Commission  from  January  1.  1968  to 
June  30.  1969.  .md  from  January  1,  1969  to 
J  ine  30  1970  and  increased  the  authorlza- 
t'on  from  $100,000  to  $300,000.  The  Commis- 
sion is  to  make  recommendations  concern- 
ing the  adequacy  of  existing  services,  Im- 
;,rovement  methods,  simplification  of  rate 
structure  and  other  matters  relating  to 
parcel  dlsrlbutlon  S.  3656.  P  S  6   19. 

Passenger  vessels:  Postponed  for  two  years 
the  date  on  which  passenger  vessels  operat- 
nv  solelv  on  the  inland  rivers  and  water- 
v^-a""vs  must  comply  with  certain  safety  stand- 
ards PL  90-435. 

Pipeline  safety:  Authorized  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  regula- 
fons  for  the  transport  of  natural  gas  by 
pipelines.  1166  PL  90-       (PR). 

Radio  frequency  interference:  Empowered 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
.rescnbe  regulations  for  the  manufacture 
i.ale  offer  for  sale,  shipment,  and  import  of 
ilevices  which  cause  harmful  interference  to 
radio    communications    and    reception,    yu 

i'O  379  .  .    . 

supplemental  air  transportation:  Amended 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  give 
fpecific  statutory  authority  to  supplemental 
air  carriers  to  conduct  Inclusive  tour  charter 
trips.  S.  3566.  P 'S  7/9.  H.  Cal. 

Vehicle  weights  and  dimensions:  Amended 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  to  increase  the 
vehicle  weight  and  width  which  a  State  may 
lawfully  permit  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
.system.  S.  2658.  P   S  4  ,4.  H.  Cal. 

Water  carrier  financing:  Made  equipment 
fust  certificate  hnancing  available  to  the 
water  carrier  Industry  by  extending  the  same 
recordation  and  limited  bankruptcy  benefits 
now  available  to  the  railroads  and  the  air- 
lines. S.  913.  PS  4/25. 

VETERANS 

Disabled  veterans  compensation  Increase: 
"rovided  a  SlOO  monthly  Increase  In  compen- 
,satlon  payments  to  totally  disabled  veterans 
whose  disability  is  service  connected;  an  8 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  compensa- 
tion payments  to  other  veterans  with  servlce- 
.onnected  disabilities;  and  authorized  medl- 
,  al  devices  m  an  outpatient  basis  to  totally 
disabled   veterans.   HR    16027.   PS  amended 

7   31   (PR  1.  ,      ^    .», 

Education  and  training:  Liberalized  the 
lielbility  and  educational  assistance  under 
the  G  I  bill  of  rights  and  established  educa- 
•lonal  benefits  for  widows  and  wives  of 
totally  disabled  veterans.  HR  16025.  P/S 
.imended  7   15  iPR) . 

Federal  payments  to  states:  Increased  pay- 
ment  by  the  Federal  Government  to  State 


homes  for  domiciliary  and  hospital  care  from 
$2  50  to  $3.50  and  for  nursing  home  care 
from  $3.50  to  $5;  and  extended  for  5  addi- 
tional years  matching  grants  of  $5  million 
each  year  for  States  to  construct  nursing 
homes.  PL  90-432. 

Job  opportunities  for  returning  veterans: 
Expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  that  em- 
ployment opportunities  be  made  available  to 
veterans  who  return  from  military  service  In 
Vietnam  and  elsewhere,  and  that  every  pos- 
sible effort  be  made  by  the  Government  and 
private  enterprise  to  give  priority  in  thelr 
employment  programs  to  such  veterans^^  H. 
Con.  Res.  705  P'H  4 '24  68;  P  S  lunended  7/3: 
H  adopted  S.  amdts.  7  30.  (PR) . 

Medical  care:  Provided  nursing  home  care 
and  contract  hospitalization  for  certain  vet- 
erans In  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  HR  3593  PS 
amended  7/15. 

Nursing  home  care  for  veterans:  Increased 
the  maximum  amount  which  the  Veterans 
Administration  can  pay  to  commutilty  nur.s- 
ing  homes  for  veterans  who  have  exhausted 
their  hospital  benefits  and  need  extended 
care.  PL  90-429.  ^    ^ 

Pensions'  Protection  Act:  Provided  that  in- 
creased Social  Security  benefits  would  not 
affect  veterans'  pensions  until  1970.  when 
pensions  would  be  gradually  adjusted  to  take 
into  account  the  increased  Soci.U  Security 
benefits.  PL  90-275  (PR).  .,    .    ,, 

Vocational  rehabilitation:  Expanded  the 
vocational  rehablliUtion  program  for  veter- 
ans to  permit  training  on  a  [xart-timc  -is  well 
as  full-time  basis,  with  subsistence  p-ayments 
for  part-time  training  proportionately  re- 
duced from  the  full-time  level  PL  90-431 
(PR) 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  .-ug- 
sest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll.  ,  , 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ministration  has  been  over  whether,  and 
when  to  assume  that  there  has  in  fact  been 
a  -response"  from  Hanoi  to  the  pullback  of 
the   .American   bombing  line  in  Vietnam 

According  to  the  official  line  at  this  mo- 
ment of  writing  there  h.os  never  been  any 
response 

Tills  IS  .•supported  bv  the  fact  that  Hanoi 
las  never  once  labeled  anything  it  has  done 
,t.s  being  a  resp  uise  10  the  urst  United  States 
act  of  deescalation  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
continued  to  insist  In  public  that  there  is 
nothing  to  t.'ilk  about  or  do  unle.ss  the  Unlt- 
iHi  Stales  has  first  cea.sed  all  hostile  actions 
against  Norlh  Vietnam 

KV.SPO.NSF-' 

However,  the  i(  Uowlng  things  have  hap- 
pened: 

1.  No  rockets  have  hit  Saigon  since  June  21. 

2  The  number  ..f  North  Vietnamese  troops 
arriving  in  South  Vietnam  In  June  was  half 
as  many  as  those  which  ;irrlved  m  May 

3  The  number  of  troops  -'fed  lnt<^  the  pipe- 
line at  the  top"  also  has  declined,  leading;  to 
the  expectation  of  a  substantial  drop  in  the 
number  of  North  Vietnam  arrivals  during 
.August  and  September 

Do  these  three  facts  represent  a  "re- 
sponse"? Do  they  add  up  to  .m  act  of  de- 
escalation  bv  the  other  side? 

Hanoi  refuses  to  claim  them  as  dee.scala- 

'unlted  States  military  authorities  provide 
alternate  explanaUons. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  rocketing  of  .Saigon 
has  ended  because  the  enemy  has  run  out 
of  rockets,  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  American  countermeasures 

It  is  suggested  that  the  fall  in  troop 
movements  from  North  to  South  is  because 
the  enemv  has  virtually  completed  his  de- 
ployment for  a  second  great  offensive  and 
has  now  .stepped  his  troop  movements  down 
from  a  "reinforcement"  to  a  mere  "replace- 
ment" level. 


IS  IT  TIME  TO  TAKE  ANOTHER 

RISK  TOWARD  PEACE? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  under  date  of 
August  1.  1968,  there  is  an  article— a  col- 
umn, in  reality— entitled  "Of  Peace  and 
Politics,"  by  Joseph  C.  Har.sch. 

Mr  Harsch,  in  my  opinion,  13  one  0: 
the  most  outstanding  commentators  and 
columnists  in  the  newspaper  profession. 
He  is  a  man  who  goes  deeply  into  his 
subject,  who  tries  to  think  through  what 
he  discusses,  and  alway.s  writes  in  a 
manner  which  is  captivating,  interesting. 
and  illustrative. 

The  column  has  to  do  with  the  pos- 
sibUities  which  confront  this  country  in- 
sofar as  the  situation  in  Vietnam  and 
Paris  is  concerned.  The  column  ends  on 
this  statement:  "Is  it  lime  to  lake  an- 
other risk  toward  peace? ■" 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimnus  con- 
sent that  the  column  by  Mr.  Har=^ch  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  1.  19G8I 

Of  Peace  and  Politics 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington.— For  s-everal  weeks  i:ovv   :he 

most  bitterly  waged  argument  inside  the  ad- 


BEHAVIOR    AMBlGfOrS 

It  also  is  asserted  that  military  intelligence 
continues  to  indicate  that  the  enemy  is  pet- 
ting ready  for  a  major  offensive  which  is  now 
expected  'in  late  August.  At  the  White  Hotise 
there  is  an  inclination  to  think  that  this 
timing  is  intended  to  embarra.ss  President 
Johivson  at  the  time  of  the  Democratic 
convention. 

The  argument  on  the  other  side  starts 
with  the  proposition  that  the  pattern  Is 
standard  operating  procedure  m  a  case  of 
this  kind  Hanoi's  behavior  is  ambiguous 
There  are  r.cUs  which  might  mean  deliberate 
restraint  in  response  to  United  States  re- 
straint. But  they  refuse  to  put  the  label  01 
"response"  upon  them. 

But  this,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  precisely 
what  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Ctiban 
missile  crisis  when  every  message  from  Mos- 
cow to  Wa.shlngton  w.as  open  to  two  inter- 
oretations. 

'  President  John  F.  Kennedy  methodicahy 
-elected  the  interpret.-.tlon  he  preferred.  Bv 
choosme  his  own  interpretation  of  the  Rus- 
■=ian  positions  he  led  Mr.  Khruschev  step  by 
step  from  confront.ition  to  capitulation. 

In  this  case  President  Johnson  so  far  has 
refused  to  apply  the  Kennedy  technique  to 
the  Hanoi  position. 

There  are  political  implications. 
To  do  so  would  be  of  enormous  help  to 
Vice-President  Hubert  Humphrey'?  cuin- 
naien  Until  such  a  .step  is  taken  Mr  Hum- 
phrey still  has  the  albatross  of  the  war 
around  his  neck.  His  rival.  Eugene  McCirt.A 
has  the  enormous  advantage  of  bcm-  :ree  "i 
the  war. 

GREAT    RISKS 

Hui-nphrev  supporters  have  been  pleading 
with  the  Whl'-e  Hotue  to  take  a  chance  .md 
make  a  second  deescal.itlon  move  Their 
argument  it  that  there  is  nothing  to  lose.  If 
Mr    Johnson  as.-umes  that  Hanoi  has  given 
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him  a  'response"  and  acu  acwKllngly.  '.hen 
one   L>f   two   things   wlil   loUow 

Either  there  will  be  another  responsive 
signal  rrom  the  other  aide  Or  there  will  be 
the  grand  offensive  which  the  Pentagon  pre- 
dicts. If  there  la  an  oSenslve.  say  the  Hum- 
phrey people,  then  everyone  will  rally  b«- 
hlnd  the  President  and  support  him  :n  re- 
turning to  bombing  North  Vietnam  li  there 
is  no  offensive,  the  evidence  of  a  ' 'response" 
will   be  all   the   more   impressive 

In  peacemaking  as  m  war-making  there 
are  great  risks  at  every  turn  /s  it  time  to  take 
another  ruik  totoard  peace:" 

Mr.  M.\NSFTELX)  Mr  President.  I 
sugsest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  as.sistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER  'Mr. 
BoGCS  m  the  chair'.  Without  objection, 
It  IS  .so  ordered. 


US     ECONOMIC    SAJMCriONS 
AGAINST  RHODESIA 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgmia.  Mr  President, 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  Wednesday, 
July  31.  appears  the  t-ext  of  a  new  Exec- 
ute e  Order  No.  11419. 

This  Older  is  designed  to  close  the  eco- 
nomic noose  on  the  peaceful  country  of 
Rhodesia  by  barring  all  US  imports 
from  and  exports  to  that  country. 

The  order  also  prohibits  aircraft  or 
vessels  ui'.d.-r  U  S.  registration  or  under 
charter  '.o  a  U  S.  citizen  from  carrying 
cargo  originating  in  or  destined  to  be 
delivered  to  Rhodesia.  Additionally,  the 
order  prohibits  the  operation  oi  iny  U.S. 
airplane  to  or  fnun  Rhode.-»ia  and  it  bars 
the  transfer  of  funds  to  or  from  Rho- 
de.'^ia. 

ThLs  action  was  taken  in  support  of  a 
res<3hition  past,ed  by  tii--"  United  Nations 
Sirunly  Council  on  May  29  of  this  year. 
That  resolution  represents  :he  second 
step  in  the  jffort  to  bring  about  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Rhodesian  Government  The 
first  step— a  partial  economic  boycott 
instituted  last  year — was  a  failure  The 
third  step,  .vhich  will  be  called  for  .should 
these  added  measures  also  fail,  is  mili- 
tary action 

The  United  States  is  in  a  vulnerable 
position— Its  action  is  unprincipled  and 
wrong  It  is  unjust.  Besides  that,  we  are 
in  the  absurd  position  of  demanding  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  a  nation  at  peace 
with  us.  and  yet  do  nothing  about  seek- 
ing economic  .sanctions  against  North 
Vietnam,  at  whose  hands  this  country 
has  suffered  more  than  193.000  casualties. 
Just  10  months  ago-  last  October-  I 
introduced  an  amendment  calling  on  this 
Government  to  initiate  and  .support  m 
the  United  Nations  economic  .sanctions 
against  North  Vietnam  The  Senate 
adopted  that  formal  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  74  to  15.  Yet.  despite  that  actum,  the 
President  has  done  nothing  about  North 
Vietnam  But  he  has  intensified  the  ac- 
tions of  this  country  against  Rhodesia. 
Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia does  not  pass  judgment  on  whether 
Rhodesia  should  be  independent  or 
whether  it  should  continue  her  former 
relationship  with  Great  Britain. 


All  that  I  argue  is  that  this  Is  a  matter 
to  be  decided  between  the  countries  in- 
volved— Great  BrlUin  and  Rhodesia. 
The  American  Government  has  no  busi- 
ness Interfering  in  this  matter. 

The  same  position  has  been  forcefully 
stated  by  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson. 

Mr  Acheson  has  labeled  the  United 
Nations'  action  against  Rhodesia  as 
"barefaced  aggression,  unprovoked  and 
unjustified  by  a  single  legal  or  moral 
principle." 

The  British  people  themselves  are  di- 
vided on  this  question.  Not  long  ago,  tJie 
upper  house  of  the  British  Parliament 
refused  to  approve  any  further  tighten- 
ing of  the  economic  .screws  on  Rhodesia. 
It  did  so  at  great  risk  to  itself,  for  it  is 
within  tlie  power  of  the  Socialist  govern- 
ment of  Britain  to  abolish  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Hopefully,  we  may  have  pressure  for 
a  change  of  policy  in  this  country.  We 
have  recently  had  a  change  of  our  am- 
ba.ssador  to  the  United  Nations.  Mr. 
George  W  Ball,  our  former  Undersec- 
retary of  State,  now  heads  our  delega- 
tion. 

Mr  Ball  iias  many  limes  expressed  his 
view  that  our  policy  toward  Rhodesia  is 
self-defeating  and  misguided,  and  I  com- 
mend Ambassador  Ball  for  the  view  he 
has  taken  in  this  matter 

In  his  recent  book,  rhe  Discipline  of 
Power."  Mr.  Ball  argues  it  is  a  romatic 
delusion"  to  believe  that  anything  short 
ol  armed  force  will  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  the  Rhodesian  Government  And. 
of  course,  this  is  what  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  calls  for  if  economic 
sanctions  fail. 

Mr.  Ball  points  up  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  very  '-;rave  risk  involved  m  this  ac- 
tion against  Rhodesia  This  country,  if 
the  President  pursues  Ills  present  policy, 
could  very  well  find  itself  embroiled  in 
an  anned  intervention   in  Rhodesia. 

So.  in  addition  to  the  injustice  of  our 
action,  there  is  this  practical  matter  to 
consider  We  must  not  stumble  into  an- 
other Vietnam — this  time  in  Africa 

There  is  evidence  already  that  our 
participation  in  the  boycott  of  Rhode.sia 
.s  hurting  our  vital  interests  Rhodesia 
was  one  of  our  important  sources  of 
chromium  ore  which  is  a  pnmar%'  ele- 
ment in  the  making  of  stainless  steel. 
But  because  the  United  States  has  pro- 
hibited imports  from  Rhodesia,  our  coun- 
tiT  IS  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for 
more  than  one-half  of  its  chromite  im- 
ports—and I  might  say  at  increased 
prices. 

So  we  cannot  purchase  chrome  from 
Rhodesia,  a  nation  at  peace,  but  must 
instead  purchase  it  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  is  supjilying  the  bulk  of  the 
war  material  to  keep  the  Vietnam  war 
going. 

Mr  President,  I  think  it  .should  be 
made  a  matter  of  lecoid  that  while  this 
country  is  fully  supportim;  Great  Britain 
in  Its  vindictive  iiolicies  against  Rho- 
desia, the  Britisli  m  turn  have  failed  lo 
support  the  United  States  in  its  defense 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Ships  flying  the  British  flag  continue 
to  deliver  supplies  to  the  ports  of  North 
Vietnam  For  the  hist  6  months  uf  this 
year.  61  such  ships  were  reported.  This 


represents  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per- 
cent over  the  same  period  last  year. 

The  British  al.so  have  refused  to  honor 
the  economic  boycott  of  Cuba  which  has 
been  imix>sed  by  the  countries  of  tlie 
Western  Hemisphere.  With  respect  to 
those  shipments,  British  officials  have 
been  quoted  as  saying.  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve in  economic  boycotts." 

Again,  while  this  country  fully  coop- 
erates In  the  United  Nations  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia,  the  United  Nations,  -l: 
Its  part,  refuses  even  to  consider  the 
question  of  a  boycott  of  North  Vietnam. 
This  IS  so  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.N. 
is  specifically  charsed  with  helping  to 
maintain  Aorld  peace  and  specifically 
prohibited  from  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  any  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  object  to  the 
actions  taken  by  this  Government 
against  the  countiy  of  Rhodesia.  I  firmly 
believe  we  are  embarked  on  a  dangerou.-i 
liath,  one  that  does  no  honor  to  our  tra- 
ditions as  a  peace-loving  people.  It  is  an 
unprincipled  act  and  a  dangerous  one 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre 
.sentatives  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  it.s 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  la 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  ^r 
the  Senate: 

H.R  11618  An  act  to  prevent  the  importu- 
Mon  uf  endangered  species  i>f  tish  or  wlldli.'e 
into  the  United  .st.ites;  to  prevent  the  intcr- 
stiite  shipmoni  uf  reptiles.  amphibi.\ns,  .ai:a 
'■iher  wildlife  taken  conir.Try  to  .State  law: 
.md  tor  other  purposes; 

HH  1234.5  .^n  iict  to  amend  the  Pub: 
Health  .Ser.ico  .^ct  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lUhmeiit  i-if  a  Niiliiaial  ICye  Institute  In  the 
.N\ition;ii  Institutes  uf  Health;    ;ind 

H  R  18673.  An  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  prescribe  health  c;ir: 
cost-shano;:  .irrangemenl.s  lor  (.crt.iln  sur- 
viving dependi'uts.   oid  lor  other  purpoees 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  :1865  .^n  act  to  clarify  the  .status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HR  10864  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary i>f  .Agriculture  to  convey  certain  laiicis 
in  Saline  County,  Ark  .  to  the  Dlerks  Forests. 
IncorporaK-d.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR   15794    .\n    act     to     provide     for    V 
.standards  .ind  .i  national   Inspection  syster.-. 
lor  grain,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR     16086     An   act   to   amend    the   act  if 
Augtist  25.  1959  (73  Stat.  420).  pertaining 
the      alTairs      of      the      Choctaw      Tribe 
Oklahoma; 

HR  1«361.  .\n  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  f:-ir  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Kr 
iither  purposes;   and 

H  R.  16729.  An  act  to  extend  for  2  ye.ir- 
certaln  programs  providing  assistance  to  stu- 
dents at  InsUtutlons  of  higher  education.  :  > 
modify  such  programs,  and  to  provide  f  r 
pl.u.ning,  evaluation,  and  adequate  leadt-.n. 
in  such  programs. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 


un  11618    An  act  to  prevent  the  importa- 

«"£4hrs^ 

S-    and  f^r  other  purposes:    to  the  Com- 

'"'i1f?R67TAT'act    to    amend    title    IC 

""^  s,JL  code   to  prescribe  health  care 

"""I'larmrarr^ngements   for  certain  sur- 

vu'ng   dependents," and   for  other  purposes. 

o    he  committee  on  Armed  Services. 


■VPPOINTMENTS   BY   THE  VICE 

PRESIDENT 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
ClS  on  behalf,  of  the  V^cef^^f,^^ 
nndpr  the  provisions  of  Public  i^aw  i-*- 
no  appoints  the  Senator  from  North 
riolina  I  Mr.  Jordan]  to  attend  the  In- 
S-pariiainfntary  Union  Meeting  to  be 
held  at  Lima,  Peru,  on  September  5-13. 

^^Sie  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  PresJ- 
deS  apSomts  the  following  Senator^  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  23d  session  oi 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  to 
he  held  at  New  York.  N.Y..  from  Septem- 
Sr  1  tS  mid-December  1968:  the  Sena- 
s' irom  Missouri  IMr.  Symington!  and 
the     Senator     from     Kentucky      [Mr. 

"^"^.Tchair,  on  behalf  of  the  V^ce  Presi- 
dent pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
U.w'  16  80th  congress,  reappoints  he 
^  owing  Senators  to  the  Board  of  Visl- 
rv.  to  the  US.  Naval  Academy:  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Pas- 
?oi  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
Tn  orcHl  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr  BREWSTER  1.  and  the  Senator  from 
Ti  nnpssee  !Mr.  B.^KER^.  „      . 

ne  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres  - 
dent  in  accordance  with  Senate  Resolu- 
lon  281.  appoints  the  following  Senator 
to  tie  Select  Committee  To  Study  tne 
unmet  lasic  Needs  A^^^^g  the  P«,p  e  o^ 
the  United  States:  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  I  Mr.  McGovernI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  l^r  EllenderI   the 

^"-"^i/^jr^Se^S^e^Sat^nrom 
^^n^\TV..U  the  senator 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart].  th%Senator 
from  Minnesota  1  Mr.  MondaleI  ,  the  Sen 
Ito^from  New  York  'Mr-^JAvrrs]  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  t^r  PROtrrv  . 
the  senator  from  Delaware  tMr^BocGS] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hat- 
field].   


vpar   1967   (with  an  accompanying  report); 
y^^e  cL^lttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  PARK  FOUNDATION 

A   letter   from   the    SecreUry   of   the   In- 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

StJSPENSION        OF       DEPORTATION      OF      CrRTMN 

ALIENS 

TWO  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 

companylng  papers),   to  the  comm 
the  judiciary. 

B«.OKT  OF  COMMISSIONS.  OF  E--^^"^ 

.    i-f^tor    from    the    Secretary    of    Heaitn. 

A   letter    f^^™    "  j  transmitting,  pur- 

Education,  ^f.  ^^f^^^a^aual  report  of  the 
suant  to  law.  t^« ^7^^  annu  n     P   ^^^^^^. 

commissioner  of  ^^''^^^^°^^^^  315.  sist  Con- 
tratlonof  PublU^Laws  «^*Xa^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
gress   a«  amended,  lor  t  accompany- 

Sfe^Trtrto't^he^CommUtee  on  I^bor  and 
public  Welfare 


PHOPOSED    AMENDMEKT    OF    ATOMIC     ENEKOT 

Act    OF    1954 
A  letter  from  the  Cnairman^A1.mlc  Energy 

commission,  "a^"\'""i^^,o!!ic  Ei^rpy  Act 
legislation  to  amend  the  Atom  cEne^r>    ^^_ 

of  1954.  f  ^^7f  J^f^',^'°  oTS  actlcal  value 
qulrement  for  a  »^°;^;'  "'  /  between  the 
and  abolish  the  ^f^^f.^^.i^fand  certain 
commercial  licenses  ^°;^^t1^'^^^^esTor  facili- 
research  and  development  licenses  1 
ties  and  other  P-P-es  >  .^.n  -^J^^^-J^  I, 
ing  paper);  to  tne  jomv. 
Atomic  Energy. 

REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following?  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted; 

By  Mr    L.'VUSCHE.  from  the  Committee  un 

^^■^"ehVIN,    from   the   committee   on 

-I  s' A^- " -^r^---n  Of 

••felonv-m  title  IV    ,  adding   ^■>^-P^"  ,f  ,^^ 
streets  Act  of  1968  iRept.  No.  1500). 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICII  la-id  be- 
for?  the   senate   the   following   letters. 
which  were  referred  as  indicated. 

REPORT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AlH  FORCE 

^  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Department  of 
t^e  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 

:.^^^^n'^entltled  ••f^^rr^^^sT'^uS: 

-.development.   Test,   and  5«f*^ii  January 
t  :cnt  AcUon  Report,"  for  the  Perlod  January 

1.  ,968  through  June  ^0- ^^f  ^SttTe  ^n 
companylng  report);   to   tne  oou"^ 
Armed  Services. 

REPORT     OF     SECRFTABT     OF     STATE 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  o^  State,  ^ad- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  ^'IP^J^^^bStioL 
tent  and  disposition  of  U.S.  ^°^"J""r,_-, 
to  internauonal  organizations,  for  the  fiscal 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
^^^  INTRODUCED 


Rills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced Sd  he  first  time.  and.  by  vmam- 
motL  consent,  the  second  time,  and  le- 
f erred  as  follows: 

Ro    Mr     BENNETT: 

Finance, 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Bv  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  3969.  A  bill  for  the  relief  f^  "/^^^  -^'^- 
dlvlduals:  to  the  Committee  onJ^heJudlc^a^^ 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chitrch  wneu 
inir^duc^e^  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

S  aaTo^A'b'flWor  the  relief  of  Ping  Wah 
Ch^enl  Chuen  sing  Cheung,  Shut  Feng  Chen; 
To  the  committee  on  the  JuA^cUiTy^ 

BV  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia^ 
s  397^  Ttalll  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ruperto 
EvangeUsta  Perez,  Jr..  and  Dr.  Bella  P.  Mer- 
cado  Perez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

""■'   By   Mr.   BYRD   of   West  Virginia    (by 
request)  :  ,     ,„_  _ 

s  ■?972  A  bill  to  authorize  a  study  for  a 
vvaterwiy  connecting  the  Kanawha  River 
W  vT,  and  the  James  River,  Va..  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works. 

BvMr.  BAYH:  .     __, 

S.  397-3.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Arnert^ 

can  and  Foreign  I'^^"rf^^%^°Wewark  Kr^ 
insurance  Co.  of  America,  the  Newark  Mre 
insurance  Co.,  and  the  Star  Insurance  Co., 
to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

,  see  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he 
inu^uced  the  above  bill,  wWch  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

BvMr.  CLARK;  v  m,. 

S.  3974.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frank  Mc- 

"^  s''3'97r  A  bill   lor  the  relief  of  Joseph  M. 

Whefan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BV  Mr.  BREWSTER : 

S  3976    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Tsang 

Kwaf  Yau:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

"'"^"     BV   Mr    DOMINICK    (for  himself.   Mr. 
•a^lott.   Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.   C.^NNo^^ 
Mr    CHt-RCH.  Mr.  F.-nnin    Mr.  Han- 
sen     Mr     H.\TFiELD.    Mr.    JrnnAN    of 
Idaho,  Mr.  KvcHEL,  Mr.  M.^gnuson, 
Mr   McGEE    ;ind  Mr.  Mctiphy)  : 
S  3977"  A  bill  lor  the  reliei  o:  certi.m  m- 
dlfiduais;  to  the  committee  on  the  Judlci- 

"^''       By   Mr.  JORD.XN  of  North  (■..roUna. 
S  3978   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kmp-Fa  \u, 
1^979    A  bir.  lor  The  relief  of  Ah  flee  \ue 
,  also  kno^-n  n^  Ah  Kin  Yu  > :  .md 

S  3980     A  bill   for   the  relief  "'.   -Snu  i.ing 
Lee-    to   the   Committee  on  thp   Judiciary. 
BV   Mr    WILLIAMS   ol    New   Jersey: 
S.  3981.   A   bill   for   the   reliei    ol    Andreas 

""TIbbo""!  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong  PU 
Lee  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
BV  Mr.  HOLLAND: 
S  3983  A  bin  to  authorize  the  estab- 
!,.hment  of  the  Blscayne  National  Monu- 
ment in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  fcr  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular    Affairs. 

S    398'4^A   bUl^   amend   chapter   23    of 

vtle    38     Umted    States    Code,    to    Increase 

hTmaxlmum  amount  which  the  Ad-Unis; 

trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may  Pay  '°  =°^f^ 

'w    enforcement    officers    and    flpemen   not 

duty?  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 

"I'^^^the   remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he 
inir^uc^   the   first   a^-e  bill,   which   ap- 
near  under  a  separate  heading.) 
pear  tinaer  ^     j^g  ^f  New  Jersey^ 

S  J  rL^98  Joint  resolution  authorl^ng 
theissuance  of  a  gold  medal  to  George  Jes- 
-^S.rL.199.Jolntresoiu^i^n   author^ 

S^aliT?o"thf  cL^ttee^^on  Banking  an. 
Currency. 
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(See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  Joint 
resolutions,  which  appear  under  separate 
headings  i 


S      3969- -INTRODUCTION     OF     BILL 

FOR     THE     RELIE?'    OF    CERTAIN 

INDIVIDUALS 

Mr  CH"RCH  Mr  Pie.^lclent.  I  intro- 
duce today,  for  referral,  a  private  bill 
for  the  relief  of  55  aliens  Thesp  indi- 
viduals are  Basques  from  Spain,  em- 
ployed a.s  sheepherders  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  You  have,  on  numerous  occasions, 
heard  me  speak  of  the  Basques  of  Ida- 
ho and  the  hiKh  recard  in  which  we  hold 
them  This  also  is  true  of  the  sheep- 
herder-;,  an  occupation  the  Basques  have 
pur.suod  there  for  many  year.;,  demon- 
strating unequalled  care  for  their 
charges  a  tact  lonti  known  and  hishly 
valued   by   Idaiio  sheep   ranchers 

Theirs  is  an  important  contiibution  to 
this  industiT  a  contribution  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  For  this  reason.  I  iirt,'e  ap- 
provalof  this  bill  i;rantin'4  them  perma- 
nent reside!^ce  m  th.e  United  States 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
bill  w;.!  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred 

The  bill  S  3969  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain individuals,  introduced  by  Mr 
Church,  was  received,  road  twice  by 
its  t.tle,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 


S  3973— INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL 
FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  FOUR  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES 

Mr  BAYH.  Mr  President.  I  am  today 
mtroducinu.  for  appropriate  reference, 
a  bill  to  provide  relief  for  four  insurance 
compaines  which  were  members  of  the 
American  Hull  Insurance  Syndicate  dur- 
ing the  early  days  of  World  War  II  and 
sustained  major  losses  providintj  insur- 
ance protection  for  American  shipping 
in  that  critical  period.  These  companies 
the  American  i  Foreign  Insurance  Co  . 
the  Queen  Insurance  Co  of  America,  the 
Newark  Fire  Insurance  Co  .  and  the  Star 
Insurance  Co  .  are  members  of  the  Royal- 
Globe  Insurance  Group  Each  of  these 
firms  was  mcoiporated  in  the  United 
States  many  years  a^o.  each  has  its  mam 
oflice  in  New  York  City,  and  each  em- 
ploys American  workers,  but  because  of 
restrictions  Dn  -^tvickownership  rhey  were 
not  qualified  to  share  in  later  reimburse- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  they  have  always  been 
considered  to  be  American  domiciled 
companies,  and  they  have  been  members 
of  the  American  Hull  Insurance  Syndi- 
cate since  it  was  established  in  1920  at 
the  request  of  the  .American  Government 
Alon^;  with  :ne  other  79  companies  m  this 
group.  thei.e  four  wr  ite  ther  allotted 
share  of  war-risk  insurance  for  .Ameri- 
can hulls  in  World  War  II  and  ^tifff^red 
proportionate  lo&se< 

Before  the  United  States  became  an 
active  participant  in  World  War  II  in 
1941.  the  affiliated  companies  sustained 
severe  losses  because  of  German  attacks 
on  Allied  .shipping  Under  the  Neutrality 
Act  which  was  in  effect  before  the  of- 
ficial involvement  of  the  United  States  as 
a  belligerent,  the  Ainencan  Hull  Insur- 


ance Group  could  not  collect  for  war 
losses  to  Its  insured  shipping  Despite 
this,  apparently  in  the  belief  that  the 
National  Go\ernment  would  .sanction 
the  policy,  the  .syndicate  continued  to 
assume  war- risk  insurance  in  this  period 
o:  trial  and  tribulation.  Later,  partial 
reimbur.sement  was  made  for  tlie  losses 
incurred  before  active  US.  participation. 
Followinu  Pearl  Harbor  war-risk  insur- 
ance was  taken  uver  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  that  time  the  reserves 
of  these  companies  had  been  exhausted. 

An  act  of  Congress  adopted  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II  provided  that  the 
Foremn  Claims  Settlement  Comm'ssion 
could  use  sequestered  alien  assets  to  settle 
claims  for  losses  sustained  in  the  period 
of  the  war  when  the  Neutrality  Act  had 
been  in  effect.  However,  only  companies 
which  were  both  incorporated  and  owned 
by  American  stockholders  were  allowed 
ti)  file  claims  under  this  law. 

Under  British  law  the  companies  were 
considered  to  be  American  citizens  be- 
cause of  the  situs  of  their  incorporation, 
but  because  their  stock  was  owned  by 
British  interests  these  four  companies 
were  banned  from  the  treatment  ac- 
corded other  members  of  the  .syndicate. 
However,  the  Foreis^n  Claims  Settlement 
Act  did  permit  American  stockholders 
ownink'  substantial  interest  in  a  foreign 
corporation  to  file  claims  for  losses  to  the 
extent  i5f  their  ownership. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  would  be  to 
authorize  tiie  payment  of  relief  for  the 
inequitable  treatment  afforded  these  four 
companies  It  would  permit  reimburse- 
ment to  them  for  provable  losses  sus- 
tained in  supporting  the  U.S.  war 
effort  m  the  early  days  of  World  War 
II  which  they  have  been  unable  to  col- 
lect btcause  of  legal  teclinicalilies  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  total  provable 
I'.is^  .)f  the  four  companies  would  amount 
^J  S858.170  81.  allocated  as  follows  to  each 
company  American  ii  F'oreign  Insur- 
ance Co.  S437  904  29;  Queen  Insurance 
Co  ,  $251.18677  Newark  Fire  Insurance 
Co..  $71.767  67  Star  Insurance  Co., 
S97. 31208 

Let  me  stress,  iiowever.  that  the  bill 
doe-s  not  provide  for  any  fixed  amount  of 
reimbur.sement  To  the  contrary,  it  wMuld 
direct  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  determine  the  total  prov- 
able losses  of  each  company  and  to  com- 
I)Ute  each  company's  share  of  the  total 
losses  .suffered  by  the  .syndicate  Provable 
losses  would  be  determined  by  deducting 
[>aid  losses,  cnmmissions.  and  expenses 
from  premiums  received  by  each  com- 
pany The  Commission  wcjuld  then  cer- 
tify to  the  Treasury  the  proportion  of 
such  losses  which  would  have  been  i^aid 
to  each  company  if  it  had  been  eligible 
for  rfimbursement  as  a  member  of  the 
-svndlcate  under  the  War  Claims  Act  of 
1948 

Mr  President,  it  is  entirely  proper  and 
just  that  these  four  companies  should  re- 
ctive  reimbursement  for  early  World 
War  II  losses  nn  insured  shipping  in  the 
same  proporfon  as  the  oth'.r  members 
of  the  American  Hull  Insurance  Syndi- 
cat-  Althou'^h  they  are  incorporated  in 
the  United  States  and  iiro^ided  war-risk 
insurance  during  a  critical  period  of  our 
hist'iry  they  are  in''lik;ible  under  I'leseiu 
law  to  receive  war  claims  payments.  Dur- 


ing the  period  that  the  Neutrality  Act 
was  m  existence,  these  companies  joinrd 
with  other  American  companies  to  pro- 
vide insurance  which  was  essential  lo 
keep  vital  American  shippinu  fljwint; 
to  our  allies  The  service  which  they 
rendered  was  encouraged,  in  order  lo 
meet  a  n«"d  uhlch  the  Government  it- 
self was  unable  to  provide.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  all  fairne.ss  Consiress  should  take 
steps  to  rectify  the  obnous  inequity 
which  has  faced  these  particular  com- 
panies. 

In  order  to  provide  more  complete 
background  information  on  the  siciii- 
flcant  role  played  by  the  American  Hull 
Insurance  Syndicate  in  meeting  war-ri^k 
insurance  K'sses  during  the  early  years  ..t 
World  War  II.  I  ask  unanimous  consei.t 
that  an  excerpt  from  a  report  of  the  War 
Claims  Commission  made  on  January  16. 
1953  'House  Document  No.  67,  83d  Con- 
gress, first  session,  pp.  141-142 1,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bill,  which  is  briel, 
be  also  printed  in  the  Record  at  thi-. 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and.  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  excerpt  will  be  printed  m  i\y 
Record. 

The  bill  '3973»  for  the  relief  of  tl..- 
.American  &  Foreign  In.s  .ranee  Co. 
the  Queen  Insurance  Co.  of  America,  the 
Newark  Fire  Insurance  Co..  and  the  St  a: 
Insurance  Co..  introduced  by  Mr.  B.^vh 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S     :!973 

/>V  it  rnacted  by  t>ie  Senate  avcl  Hoti^e 
(>'  Reprrsrntattics  of  the  United  States  at 
A'nenra  m  Cong'^t'ss  assembled .  That  the 
Foreign  c:ainis  Settlement  Commission  :^ 
.luthorized  and  directed  to  determine  the 
tot.'.l  pro\;tble  losses  sustained  by  each  of  the 
following  :!;surance  romp;inies  as  members 
of  the  .American  Hull  Insurance  Syndic;)'? 
dvirlng  the  period  September  1.  1939  to  Sep- 
tember 2.  1945:  the  .American  and  Foreier: 
Insurance  Company  o!  New  York,  the  N'ewarK 
Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  Jersey  ihf 
Queen  Insurance  Company  of  America  of  Ne*- 
York,  'he  Star  Insurance  Csmpany  i  i  N''v 
York.  The  Foreign  Claims  .Settlement  Coir.- 
mlssion  shall  compute  each  company  s  share 
of  the  total  losses  of  that  syndicate  .md  M.e 
provable  losses  shall  be  determined  by  de- 
ducting paid  losses,  commissions  iT.d  ex- 
penses from  premiums  received  by  each  com- 
pany concerned  Upon  determination  of  tot  i! 
provable  loss  sustained  by  each  company  th" 
Commission  sliall  determine  the  proporlio'. 
of  such  losses  which  would  h;ive  been  pait. 
to  each  company  If  it  had  been  eligible  for  re- 
imbursement as  a  member  of  such  syndlc.i;'" 
under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  i948.  -^ 
amended,  and  shall  certify  such  amount  • 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized .ind  directed  to  pay  out  of  .my 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appr'  - 
priated  to  each  of  the  Insurance  companie> 
natn'^  in  section  1  of  this  Act  the  amou:  ' 
certlhed  to  him  by  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ments Conunisslon  as  the  amount  of  pro\abii» 
lasses  sufTered  by  each  cornpai.y  named  in 
section  1  of  this  Act  In  full  settlement  of  that 
company's  claim  against  the  United  States 
lor  reimburseinent  for  ;iich  losses. 

Sec  3  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 


,^,,.,,^    ,     jLs  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  senate  '  24917 

'                                                             ,  ,„,,,^,  ■•.   .   .  a   contract  oi   marine  or  war-risk  costs  of   services,  within  the  maximum 

anv  :ietnt  or  .ittorney  on  ^"^J-'Otint  "/  f^"'^^*  insurance    is   a    contract    of    indemnity    in-  authorized  amount  of  $500. 

rendered  in  conuect.oa  with  ^^'«  '-;^^^''f^'^,^';^,  'Rafted  on  and  adhering  In  the  property  in-  p^.j^^ps  It  would  be  relevant  to  poin 

,ne  .ame  shall  be  ^'■,^'';*f"''.^\"\^°^'"^  fured.    •    •    •   the   Insured   suffers   no   loss  to  ^^^^  j^^.    ,  iq  U.S.C.   1482  et 

tbe    contrary    "°i«''^^'-"^'^;';«   ,^"JbEe^aon  the    extent   of    payments   m.ide    him   by    the  providing  for  the  final  disposl- 

H?SHB^r="s  =,:5^iii^tj^;,^'»s^n=:  £-~^t=i>uSj;^ 

anv  .vum  not  exceeding  $1  000.  ''"^jt'is  the  view  of  the  Commission  that  the  izes  the  appropriate  secretary  to  pay  loi 

.^,;.,    MVPsertPd  bv  Mr    Eayh.  underwriters  have  valid  wur  claims  lor  the  necessary   burial  expenses.   In   addition 

The  excel nt.  piesented  by  Mr.  i.a  ;'„^™e,    ^ust.uned  under  their  war-risk  ^^  preparing  the  remains,  providmg  an 

[s.-si^alows:  contracts  of   insurance.   In   their  behalf  it  .    pi-op^ate     casket,     and     transporting 
iHouse  Document  No    b,.   pp    141    14-  r..5t.                      ^^^^  ^^^^  ,^^,j  j^j.  ^^e  contracts  c^  ^^         escort  10  place  of  burial,  a 

'  congress.  First  Session  I  insurance    they   wrote,    manv   ships   engaged  '^J  J^^^J'^'J^^^^^  allowance  is  paid  in  ac- 

■A-    CLUMs  nr  INseR.^N«  UNDERWRiTEHs  ^^  ,^3  commerco  of  the  tjnitcd  sut^s  .ot  Id  .J  ^    ';'^^';  ^^^  ^^^  circumstances  of  the 

The  .-^lerlcan  msur.aire  companies  Which  not  have  Uken  to  sea  and  the  United  S^^^^^^  burial     for     necessarv     expenses     which 

..re  ei-.,age.  vV^--,--r:rd 'ren.^^anc:  '^^^{^:^Z^:^o:^^"^^^^^^  a -"not  7ar.ei   than  those  normally  in- 

'rZ:'-T:^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^  reunde™ers  made  ,«ssibie.  -n.e  under-  ^.,,,,,d.   This   language   permits   an   ad- 

mou' t;  tne\   pa  d  OP.    naritiml  lo-sses  su.s-  writers  have,  themselves,  urged   that    -there  ^^.^^^nt  of  the  amounts  paid  according 

;'?med  ci  1  mg  Wo  M  War  II.  These  insurance  can  be   no  doubt   that  in   carrying  so  large  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^  ^^.^3^,,^  ,he  maximum 

ompu    e.  iMd  .■..:  approximuely  M91.500,-  a  part  of  the  burden  of  war  risk  the  ._^^^^.^^^^^  allowance  for  burial  in  a  prl- 

000  on  losses,  distributed  as  follows:  T^'Z^trrTZA^eTcl  econom     when  vate  cemetery  IS  $500. 

ergo  SU4.000.000  ^^-^fd^r  w^sgreat^t  and  th^  Government  The  bill  I  am  introducmg  l^op^^es     ° 

„;^f     "  44.500.000     "'^^le-'ifabTetoact-  coufer    similar    discretionary    authority 

Sr^tec'tlan  and  indemnity. .—        3  000.  000     was  least  able  to^ ^^^  ^^^^  Veterans'  Administration  to  ad- 

:;  ^^~""^^^  ^  inst  the  amount  paid  for  the  burial  of 

Total 191.500.000     g  3984_intRODUCTION  OF  BILL  RE-  [.i^f^^ie    veterans    in    accordance    with 

The  --^m'ums  the  companies  received  on  LATING    TO    INCREASED    BURIAL  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^.^^j  ^^^^^    ^p  ^q  the  maxi- 

the  speV'fic  'contracts  ol  insurance  in  v.hich  EXPENSES  FOR  VETERANS  ^^.^^^  ^^   g^QQ   in  each  ca.se.  It  .seems  to 

losses  occurred  amounted  to  approximate^  ^^^  President.  Imtroduce.  me  that  Congress  .should   provide  ade- 

Sr^:S,r"^L!;™^jun™"  ssK»s-;^s^s^^>S!  is^-z^^^7CX^ 

able.  Although  the  United  States  Maritime     "^       present  law  '38  USC  901  et.  seq. '      Especially  in  those  cases  wheie  the  es 
commission  had  been  authorized  by  the  act     fr^ans^  payment  of  not  to  ex-     late  is  so  small  that  interment  charges 

of  June  29,  1940.  to  write  war-risk  ;n«"-nce  P^oj'f250  toward  "^he  burial,  funeral  ex-  become  a  sizable  drain  on  the  resources 
°"  ^Tthe  t.^'.:a:^stat'e?\'he'r"e  wa  d^b't  penses  and  costs  of  transporting  a  body  ^f  his  family,  the  present  limit  of  $250 
"Twnether'h    commssV^^^  fo  the  burial  site  of  those  veterans  who     ,s  pitifully  small. 

^ow'etnsuance  on  American  vessels  carry-     served  during  periods  of  armed  conflict         ^    j.^pe    that    Members    of    t^oth    the 
^B  miutarv  or  other  supplies  to  Allied  ports         ^j  ^.g^tain  peacetime   veterans   whose     jj^use  and  Senate  will  turn  their  atten 
during   the  fust  critical   months  after  the     ^^ths  are  service  related.  Also,  provision     ^,^^  ^o  this  matter  in  order  ^hat  ir^ore 
United  States  entered  the  war.  The  doubt     ^^  ^^^^  j^j.  transporting  the  remains  of     i-palistic    assistance    can   be    authonzea 
was  .-aused  by  a  proviso  in  the  act  of  J""^         .  ^q  ^ight  die  while  hospital-     for  this  worthy  purpose. 

29.  1940.  that  m  the  --"J,^^f  "«^  ^^f  ^.'^^  ^dor  domiciled  in  a  veterans'  hospital  ^^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Tei^  ^\:^  TaTr^-mg  co"n°trVbrnd° an"  o^Lewhere  at  the  expense  of  the  Veter-  ^^.^,  ^^  ,.,,eived  and  appropriately  re- 
no  carco  of  contraband  could  be  Insured  un-     ans'  Administration.  ferred.  ^, 

der    he  act  In  the  10  years  since  the  enactment  of         ^j^^  j^jj^  ,3.  3984 1  to  amend  chaptei  23 

The  -American  Hull  Syndicate,  which  In-  ^^  present  law.  the  cost  of  burial  ex-  ^^  ^^^^^  33  united  States  Code,  to  in- 
cludes the  claimants  for  the  war  losses  un-  ^^^^  ^^^  increased  considerably.  The  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  maximum  amount  which  the 
der  coiuideration.  "PP"^""^  ^"PPf^  ^^  IZ  National  Funeral  Directors  Association,  ^^jj^jnistrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  may 
breach  created  by  the  ^'^^^J'^^'^^'^'^;.     ^ch   conducts   an   annual  nationwide     -^^^  ^^e  burial  and  funeral  ex- 

^\T^Z\.^ron     es^l   S'cmefly   m    TiSvey  among  its  members,  has  indicated     Pa>^^to  ^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^^  ^'^^^^"/"•.ST 
transi^rting  such  basic  commodities  afi  wool,     that  the  average  cost  oi  r^^n^^H^^}^     troduced    by    Mr.    Bayh.    was  ^ecen^f^ 
nXr   tin   burlap  and  scarce  meuis  to  the     funeral  services  increased  from  S661  m     ^.^^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^  j^g  title,  and  refeired  to 
United  States  and  in  supplying  cotton,  p€-     ^ggg  to  $820  in  1966.  In  addition  intei-     ^^^^  committee  on  Finance. 
troleum  products  and  similar  items  to  the     ^^^^   ^^  cremation  charges,   which   are  ^^^__^^_ 

-^-^::^i^'.:'^t^r^  S?e^er  f^?his^rvirire'fnc?Sfi?d  ,,,,:tIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILLS 

S[:r^h^?94Mri:brvtrn"lireI  X:^X':s  SSe.  The  cost  and  Charges  for  open-  ^^^  ^^,^^  ^^  ,^,,,  Virginia.  Mr^Pres- 

rSeA  i^d  in  April  1942  the  War  Shipping  mg  and  closing  a  grave  will  lun  from  $45  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Senator  from  Wis- 

Adnun^trauon.  the  agency  to  which  the  in-  to  $150.  Cremation  ^osts  vary    rom  $35  ^a            ^^^^    ^^^^^^^    ^  ^^^  ""^^^"^°^^ 

Mirance  functions  of  the  Maritime  Commls-  ^  ^^qq  ^nd  there  are  additional  charges  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^    ^t  its  next  printing,  the 

sion   were   transferred,    was  relieved   of   the  fQj.  urns  and  niches.  „{  ^he  Senator  from  Hawau   .Mr. 

necessitv  for  charging  premiums  adequate  to  u^der    the    circumstances    the    $250  '  „.,yp1  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 

co^er  the  risks  — .-^,f^/°f^S'sS!J^g  which  is  1  ow  authorized  for  burial  ex-  '^^^i\f,,T,^l  Community  Self-De- 

Ad^Ti'lstration  ^e°.an  t^c^  y  the  wl^-AsI  ^enses  for  veterans  is  obviously  made-  ^J^;^Sation  Act  of  1968. 

^'u  ance  on  AmTncan'^v'e;se7s;  whereupon,  ^ate.  It  seems  to  me  that  sorne  adm uv  tcr        ^^^^^^^^g  ^^   j,,,,.   Jersey.   Mr. 

"he  Hull  svndicate  withdrew  from  the  field  jstrative  flexibility  should  be  authorised  ^^^^.^^^^  j  ^sk  unanimous  consent  that, 

of  writing  war-risk  insurance  on  hulls.  .(y^lch  would  permit  the  Veterans    aq-  ^^^^^   printing,   the   name   of   the 

The  nsht  of  underwriters  to  rank  as  war-  j^inistration    to    share   the   unavoidaoe  ^     ^  ^^j^nesota  '  Mr.  MondaleI 

d.^mage  claimants   has  been   recognized   by  ^^-^^  j^lls  on  the  estate  and  the  ^^'^'^^^               costwnsor  of  the  bill  ■  S.  8  . 

the  Congre.ss  and  by  the  courts  and  commls-  ^    ^^.^^.^^^^    ..pteran.    Conse-  be  ^dded  as  a                     ^abor  Relations 

-lar::.s^-^u'^nrout'orpreTouT^ot^c"ts.''ln  QUent'y.   my   bill   -o-L^   ^^jf -,  ^^  Z  Act  "ramended.  so  as  to  make  its  pro- 

w^H  war  T  there  was  no  adjudication  of  present    maximum    limit    of    S^.oO    ana  .,,               jicable  to  agriculture. 

me  ?ssue   by   the   Amer,ca°n-Girman  MUed  ;.ould  authorize  payment  of  an  aiaoun  ^ '^J^^^  ^l^^^^^^  OFFICER.  Without 

cnaimT  commission  because   a  compromise  determined  to  be  reasonable  and  neces-  J'^^              ^3  ,„  ordered, 

was   reached    pursuant    to   which    Germany  ^^    but  in  no  case   to  exceed  $500.  If  ^^^f/'^^J'jLUAMS    of    New    Jersey.   Mr. 

agreed   to  pay  the  underwriters  83  percent              ^^^^   adopted  it  would  enable  the  ;^" ,  J^/  ,     j  j,  unanimous  consent 

of  the  losses  they  sustained.  However    In  a  ^^j^j^jstrator    to    vary    the    amount    of  P^f  ^en.       also  as                         ^^^^  ^^ 

life-insurance   case   Umpire  Parker  referred  ^"       j^   ^^0^    according    to    actual    need  that^at  '^^^^  ",^^^^  ^"",;'w „^a     Mr    H.'R- 

to   contract*  of   marine    insurance  cases  in  ^0^^"P^^^^^^^           into  account  the  rising  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma    .mi. 

the  following  language:  »^^  *^'=" 
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Ris]  be  added  as  a  coeponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  37841  to  establish  an  Aging  Research 
Commission 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr  Cannon  1  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bUl  'S.  3893'  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  facilities  at  the  U  S  Pubhc 
Health  Service  Owyhee  Indian  Hospital 
to  provide  certain  medical  care  to  non- 
Indians 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  announced 
that  on  today,  August  2,  1968,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  signed  the  followini; 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repre.sentdtlves 

HM  lejdl  \n  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue    f'lr   the   Dl-strlct  of  Columbia,    and 

for  other  purposes,  .an^l 

HR  16728  .\:i  act  to  extend  for  two  years 
certain  prjgr.inii  providing  issl.stance  t-o  stu- 
dents at  institutions  of  hli^her  education,  to 
modify  such  proijr-ims.  and  to  provide  for 
planning,  evaluation,  .ind  adequate  ieadtlme 
in  such  programs. 


BETTER  CONTROL  OF  LVTFRSTATE 
TRAFFIC  L\  FIREARMS—AMEND- 
MENTS 

VMENDMENTS    V'lS      923    TTJROfGH    932 

Mr  T\'DINGS  submitted  four  amend- 
ments, intended  tj  be  prop.i.sed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'S.  3633}  to  amend  title  18. 
United  State.s  Code,  to  provide  for  bet- 
ter control  01  the  interstate  traffic  in  fire- 
arms, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  oe  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  PUEBLO  DE  TAOS  LANDS 
HE.\RING 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  has  set  hear- 
ink's  September  19  and  20  on  H  R  3306. 
a  House  bill  to  place  certain  National 
Forest  lands  in  New  Mexico  In  tru.sl  for 
the  use  of  the  Taos  Indians 

The  hearings  have  been  set  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr  Anderson'  who  has  cooperated  in 
recent  subcommittee  efforts  to  find  a  con- 
sensus on  the  matter  Because  of  public 
Interest  in  the  matter,  and  the  fact  that 
we  are  coming  baclc  in  September.  It  has 
been  concluded  that  hearings  can  and 
should  be  held 

I  make  this  announcement  so  persons 
Interested  may  file  statements  with  the 
committee  or.  if  they  wish,  request  per- 
mission to  appear  at  the  hearings. 


two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  <S  3638  >  to  extend  for 
3  years  the  authority  of  the  Secretar>'  of 
Agriculture  to  make  indemnity  payments 
to  dairy  farmers  for  milk  required  to  be 
•.vitliheld  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause It  contains  residues  of  chemicals 
res<istered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  assistant  legislatue  clerk  read  the 
report 

•  For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  August  I.  1968,  p  24762,  CoN- 
LiREssioNAL  Record  • 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  pre.sent  consideration 
of  the  rep(jrt'.' 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceedt'd  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  con- 
ferees on  both  sides  unanimously  .signed 
the  report.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  this 
bill  authorized  dairy  indemnity  pay- 
ments for  3  years  The  House  amend- 
ment authorized  such  payments  for  only 
1  year  The  conference  substitute  for  the 
House  amendment  provides  for  pay- 
ments for  2  years 

Mr  President.  I  .nove  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


INDEMNITY  PAYMENT  TO  CERTAIN 
DAIRY  FARMERS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 


THE   CREDIT    INION   MOVEMENT 

Mr  MOND-\LE  Mr  President,  I  know 
of  no  two  Senators  who  liave  worked 
harder  on  behalf  of  the  credit  union 
movement  than  the  distinguished  chair- 
man i)f  the  Committee  on  nankins  and 
Currency,  the  .S^-iuitor  from  Alabama 
Mr  SPAKKMANi  .ind  the  able  chairman 
of  the  Subcomittei-  on  Financial  Institu- 
tions, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Proxmire  I  The  credit  imion  movement 
plays  a  vital  nile  in  providing  millions  of 
families  with  low-cost  credit  when  they 
net-d  it  the  most 

At  the  .siimi-  time,  the  credit  unions 
have  proven  to  be  sale  and  effective  in- 
stitutions for  savings  deposits  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  90th  Congress  take  a 
number  of  actions  which  modernize  and 
update  the  Federal  Cr(>dit  Union  Act 
and  [)ermit  credit  unions  to  provide  even 
better  service  to  their  members 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  two  re.solutions  passed  by 
CUNA.  commending  Senator  Sparkman 
and  Senator  Proxmire.  be  printed  in  the 
Recc'rd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ixs  follows 
Commending  Senator  Sp.arkman  and  Sxnats 

BaNKI.NO    and    CrKKKNCY    COMMITTEJ: 

Wher«ui.  Senator  John  J.  Sparkman.  Chair- 
man .md  rnenibtTs  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Comniltt«e  of  the  United  Statea  Senate 
have  grunted  public  hearings  and  promul- 
i^ated  pjttt'iiiilv'e  rredlt  union  legislation  In- 
•r<)tluc«?d  in  the  90th  Congrees  at  the  request 
of  CUNA  InteriialUjnal.  Inc  .  and 

Whereas.  Senator  Spiirkman  (UJd  members 
of  the  BanlclnK  .md  Currency  Committee  of 


the  United  States  Senate  have  by  their  in- 
:«'re«t  in  and  support  of  such  legl.slatlon 
greatly  furthered  the  best  Interests  of  the 
credit  union  movement  In  the  United  States 
iUid  Itfi  mlll:niui  of  members 

Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  CUNA  Internationa] 
does  hereby  place  on  record  lt«  commenda- 
tion .ind  appreciation  t<5  Senator  Sp.irlt- 
m.in.  Chairman,  and  the  tndivldiinl  mem- 
bers of  the  B.inklng  .ind  Currency  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  St.ites  Senate  tor  their 
part  111  furtherinK  tiie  p.assage  of  .'sound  leels- 
lation  for  th»  moderni/jitlon  .ind  .idvance- 
ment   of   federal   credit    unUnw.   and 

Be  it  furtlier  received,  that  copies  of  this 
resf>lutlon  be  forwarded  to  Senator  Snarl;- 
man  and  to  each  member  of  tiic  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Commending  Senator  Wiixiam  Proxmire 

Where.%s.  -Senator  William  Proxmire  of 
Wl.sconsin  as  Chairman  of  the  Joltit  Eco- 
nomic Committee  of  the  US  Congress,  as 
Chairman  of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Flnancl.il 
Institutions,  and  <ts  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  has 
demonstrated  keen,  analytical  and  objective 
.ipproaches  to  economic  and  financial  mat- 
ters and  the  Institutions  associated  there- 
with, and 

Whereas.  Senator  Proxmire.  as  Chairman 
of  the  Financial  Institutions  Subcommittee, 
has  expedited  consideration  of  credit  union 
legislation,  and 

Whereas,  Senator  Proxmire  lias  ener- 
getically and  aggressively  .Lssumed  the  role 
of  principal  advocate  in  the  Senate  of  truth- 
in-iending  lei;lslallon.  and  has  managed 
such  legislation  to  unanimous  acceptance  by 
the  US.  Senate,  and 

Whereas.  Senator  Proxmire  has  won  the 
respect  and  appreciation  of  consumers  and 
credit  unionists  for  his  untiring  efforts  in 
their  behalf. 

Now  therelore  be  it  resolved,  tiiat  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  CUNA  International 
does  hereby  place  on  record  its  wholehearted 
commendation  of  Senator  Proxmire's  public 
servipe  and  Us  appreciation  for  Ins  dedicated 
and  aggressive  leadership  in  consumer  credit 
legislation  its  well  as  legislation  of  direct 
concern  to  credit  unions,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  Senator  William 
Proxmire  and  to  the  Wisconsin  Credit  Un- 
ion League 


A  USEFUL  CONGRESSIONAL  PUBLI- 
CATION   FOR   SMALL   BUSINESS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  (m 
July  10,  1968.  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  released  a  report  entitled  "Auto- 
matic Data  Processing  and  the  Small 
Businessman."  The  report,  prepared  by 
Mr  Robert  L.  Chartrand  of  the  Science 
Policy  Research  Division.  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service.  Library  of  Congress,  will 
be  of  Lireat  interest  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  the  small  business  com- 
munity. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  I  have 
loni;  reco^'nized  the  need  of  the  small 
businessman  to  utilize  effectively  new 
tools  and  techniques  of  modem  manage- 
ment in  order  to  survive  In  a  competitive 
market.  Focusing  on  the  needs  and  prac- 
tices (jf  the  small  business  in  using  auto- 
matic data  processing,  the  report  exam- 
ines three  major  areas  of  information: 

First.  The  status  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment activity  in  providing  information 
and  other  forms  of  support  in  the  area  of 
automatic  data  processing  technology  to 
the  .small  businessman: 

Second.  Detailed  information  descrlb- 


.ng  how  and  where  the  small  business 
;"mmunity   has   been   using   automatic 

^^¥!nT"ulSui  information  regarding 
,  he  tools  techniques,  and  applications 
Wch  should  be  considered  by  the  smaU 
bSnessman  who  seeks  to  improve  his 
bu.slness  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
,.  inted  m  the  Record,  •'Chapter  1.  Sum- 
marv  and  Conclusions  of  the  RePft. 

The?e  being  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
;us  follows: 

AUTOMATIC    DATA   P.OCESS1NG    AND   THE   SMALL 

BrSINXSSMAN 

I.    srMMABV    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

.4    Summary 

Automatic     data     P^°=«««'^8     technology 

^rnresents  man's  innovative  ability  to  over- 

.me  manv  of  the  problems  Inherent  In  col- 

;;  ting     nclexli,  Hiring,  manipulating   and 

ctr  evmg  Information.   The  impact  of  this 

echno  ogy   on  the  public   and   private   ele- 

ren«    .1  our  society  ha-s  been  Pronounced^ 

III  the  governmental  realm,  a  recent  report 

''••NO  single  technological  advance  In  recent 
•  eafs  1^^  contributed  more   to  efTectlven^ 

o^  eltKiencv  m  Government  opeiatlous  than 
tne  development  ol  electronic  dat^  processing 

"rkrippUcatlon  of  the  computer  and  Its 
tilnfarv  tools  to  business  problems  also  has 
'.■.roceeded    at    an    accelerated    pace.    Toda>. 
'•hue  imnv  larger  corporations  have  tested 
■^nrin^sted   In  automatic   data  processing 
^vstems    a  significant  portion  of  the  small 
>,usu^  community  remains  unconvinced  of 
-he  deslrabilitv  or  lea.sibillty  of  using  the  new 
'nnroach    Yet  there  is  a  prowing  awareness 
that   the   contemporary   .^mall   entrepreneur 
•nust  avail  himself  to  those  mechanlsins  and 
■.ervlces  which  will  allow  him  to  survive   in 
m    age    where    competition    is    increasingly 
sophisticated  and  unrelenting. 

There  has  been  a  recognized  need  on  the 
nnrt  of   the  Federal  Government-executive 
?>^anc     agencies  and  legislative  branch  com- 
oonenL  -and  various  private  sector  groups 
for  an^>verall  strategy  to  be  conceived  which 
woi  d  lead  to  a  marshaling  of  resources  to 
Address    the   problem   of    Unking   the   small 
busness   community   with   the  potential  of 
the  computer.  Much  of  the  effort  expended 
hereto:  ore  has  been  unfocused  or  lacking    n 
contlnuitv.  and  this  situation  has  resulted  In 
the  smdy  undertaken  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  SmaU  Business. 

Ml  examination  of  the  problem  area  has 
nermltted  the  identification  of  three  critical 
requirements  for  uuure  action.  First,  a  care- 
fuuv  co<,rdlnated  investigation  of  user  (that 
s  Imall  business)  needs  for  automatic  daxa 
nrocessing  support  should  be  Initiated.  The 
'•rgmen  Lv  d^ta  now  in  existence  requires 
uplatmg.  and  should  be  anaU-zed  m  the  ^Ight 
of  .tate-of-the-art  developments  of  the  last 
4w  vears  The  responsibility  for  organizing 
;hK  .fctlvitv  shculd  be  negotiated  through 
mscussion  between  cognizant  Government 
and  business  organizations.  »„,,-»-n 

The  second  vital  requirement  is  related _to 
identifving  thwe  hardware  and  software  de- 
elopments  of  the  ''^n^ediate  past  and  fore- 
seeable luture  in  terms  of  their  apPl]<=^"°^ 
to  the  multitudinous  problems  of  the  small 
businessman  The  small  ^"^'fess  community 
i-  (nrrea-sinc  ft  a  great  rate;  200,000  new 
mill  ftms  since  1961:  50.000  now  taking 
•heir  plafe  in  the  competitive  mUleu  every 
velr  The  role  of  industry  in  helping  to  match 


'  Executive  OfHce  of  the  President.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Report  to  the  President  on  the 
management  of  a^itomatlc  daU  Processing  m 
the  Federal  Government.  Washington.  Feb- 
ruary 1965.  p  1. 


the    new    devices    and    man-machine    tech 
nlques  with  the  discrete  applications  cannot 
Se  underplayed,  but  the  contributions  of  gov- 
eri^entri   groups   also  must   be   delineated 

^^"47  thlrdlequlrement  which  Is  critical  to 
an  improvement  of  the  status  of  the  small 
bus  nesB  is  for  a  much  enhanced  program  of 
orientation  and  education  of  the  small  mer- 
chant In  terms  of  the  support  which  can  be 
calned  from  utilizing  auU.matic  data  proc- 
essing The  level  of  technical  literacy  mu.t 
be  raised,  and  a  willingness  to  seek  out  and 
listen  to  counsel  must  be  engendered.  Al- 
thmtgh  industry  Increasingly  has  Provided 
information  to  the  public  about  the  pros 
and  con's  of  the  new  machine  technology, 
the  degree  of  understanding  remains  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  our  times. 

The    Federal    Government    has    plaved    a 
crowing  role  in  encouraging  the  use  "f  com- 
pter technology  by  business.  J'^rough     he 
support  provided  bv  the  Office  of  State  Tcch- 
3  Ser'^lces-  grants,  pilot  projects  involv- 
ing business  concerns  and  <,ther  private  sec- 
tor elements  have  been  founded;  al.so   clo7en» 
c^  workshops,  conferences,  and  training  cur- 
rlculums   have   been    established   \o   provide 
BUidance  to  the  busv  businessman    riie  Small 
luslness    Administration,    in    numiment    o 
its  Charter,  continues  to  sponsor  «lucauonal 
programs   deslaned    to   introduce   automatic 
SatI  processing  to  the  small  >^"^'ri^^^"^^"  ..^" 
addition,  this  group  has  prepared  ^^d  dis- 
seminated countless  copies  of  basic  reference 
UtTrrture  on  the  subject   The  Office  of  Tech- 
nSy  Utilization  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics  and    Space    Administration    has    estab- 
lished a  repository  for  computer  programs  at 
the   UnlvelVlty   <.f    Georgia,    which    may    be 
drawn  upon  by  businessmen.  These  Federal 
units  and  others  to  a  lesser  degree  have  con- 
"roiued  the  dilemma  of  the  small  buslness- 
i^n  and  sought  to  render  useful  assistance 
l^^he  form  of  counsel,  funding,  and  back- 
ground  material.  .        .  „„„ 

^  Nor  has  the  private  sector  of  society  been 
idle    While    their   resources    necessarhv    are 
limited,  the  trade  associations  such  as  the 
Lsociation  of  Data  Processing  Semf^^O//. 
ganizations    and    the    National    Retail    Mer 
chants     Association,     among     others,     have 
nioved  to  provide  member  firms  with  current 
m?ormation    on    the    P°--''^>^^'f  %^°^   ",^  ^f 
punched    card    equipment    and    computers. 
Umverslties.     too.     have     become     involved 
through  the  medium  ol  moneys  franted  by 
the     OiBce     of     State     Technical     Services. 
Throughout  the   efforts   to   raise  and   apply 
Resources  which  could  be  put  ^o  ^se  by  the 
small  businessman  a  question  of  authomv 
and  responsibility  has  emerged   Shoud  there 
lea  single  point  of  coordinaUon  «--'«^.'"  "^f 
Federal  Government  so  that  the  '^VPlrcaUon 
of  talent  and  funding  would  result  ^n  topi- 

"X'SKs  of  the  comnuttee  regarding 

industrial  acceptance  of  f^^'^'^'^^^^'^'Z^, 
port   in   this  area   indicate   that   in   general 
both  large  and  small  business  concerns  favor 
the   alliation   of   Federal   funds   ^   educa- 
tional and  experimental  ^y^^J^^'^L^l'^.^l 
IS  recognized  by  business  that  many  o    the 
appllcTtlons   now  fully   supported   l^y   ADP 
oriented     equipment     and     software     were 
brotJght  to  that  state  of  performance  as  the 
refult  of  work  done  with  Government  monev 
^e   emergence   of   State   and   metropolitan 
^verrTental  capahUities  in  the  data  proc- 
essirg  realm  also  has  affected  the  attitude 
and  lllllngness  o  become   involved   on  the 
pLt  ^maly  small  businessmen.  I^e  need  of 
Tmall   business,   then.   Is   for   the   establlsh- 
^nt  of  a  i>olicy  at  the  Federal  level  which 
^^uldlrrnrto/ether  and  -ke  -allabie  U, 
the  ■small"  businessman  sufficient  furiding, 
eSucatTonal    resources,    and    counseling    ex- 
^rtlse   In  a  number  of  Instances,  the  level 
of  effort  bv  Federal  agencies  could  be  raised 
considerably;    this  should   be   the   result    it 
wrindlcated  by  many  of  those  ^  contact 
Xi  the  committee,  of  a  reappraisal  of  m- 


divldual  agency  policy  and  resource  commlt- 

'^T^he  expansion  of  business  participation  in 

Its  own  members  education  and  status  ini- 

provement  also  was  voiced  by  contributors  to 

the  committee  study.  There  is  a  distinct  need 

for    an    Uicreased    public    relations   effort    so 

that  the  small  businessman  knows  ""^o  wants 

o  discuss  the  advantages  and  lJ°^'tatlo"s  of 

automatic  data  processing  with  him  and  tthy 

ih  it  oarticular  group  is  so  engaged.  It  should 

brnoCt'hat  some  of  the  larger  corporations 

OTovide    the    means   for    employees    to   gain 

nformation  or  attend  classes  on  computer 

technology,  but  few  of  the  .-mailer  hrms  are 

in  a  position  to  do  this. 

Tl^e  transfer  of  technoloey  from  one  en- 
vironment to  another  has  heen  addressed  In 
an  earlier  committee  report  ''ritltled     Policy 
Planning  for  Technology  Transfer.     Tlie  ad- 
vances made,  for  example,  m   tl^e  aerospace 
fie  d  may  be  useful  to  the  small  entrepreneur. 
but  if  any  signifiaant  modification  to  a  de- 
ice  or  program  is  required,  the  matter  may 
l,e  allowed  to  drop.  What  is  the  proper  organ- 
Im  for  assessing  Which  tools  and  techniques 
could  be  collected  and  aiDplled  to  tlie  range 
o?    mall  btisiness  appUcations7  Would  ths  be 
a  citable  project  for  university  or  founda- 
tion research,  or  .should  this  fall  With  n  the 
•letris   of   a   trade   association   project   for   its 
^nombers?  The  fea.slblUty  of  taking  advantage 
of  equipments,  software,  or  applications  de- 
veloped elsewhere  m  our  society  needs  to  be 
'•'ewed  realistically.  Such  carryover  may  even 
be  fca.slble.  but  at  what  cost?  The  commit- 
tee report   on  technology   transfer  has  this 

'"^he  transfer  of  techt;ology  trom  Federal 
militarv-spacc  programs  to  commercial  ap- 
^  cation  IS  mtrlnslcaU:.  inefficient  compared 
o  erected  research  .nd  deveiopmen  spc^- 
-o-cd  for  ^pecilic  purposes  by  industr-,.  Only 
.he  ma^^=v^r.ess  of  the  lecent  Go.er™  t 
investment  makes  the  promise  ol  prl%a.e 
-pctnr  f'ains  possible."  - 

The  "report  then  goes  on  to  identify  cer- 
tain contributions  which  such  tr.insfer  of 
technology  provides  to  the  "onomy; 

Dircn  transfers  of  pack;-.ged  techno.ogv, 
rii  Ml  as  airplanes  or  computers. 

Tangible  or  intangible  .spinoff  .applications 
n  (.ther  Industries. 

'■  N'pw  processes  and  techniques,  new  jm^- 
u"'ts.  and  devices  -o  replace  lormer  methods 
.nid  pro-.;de  capablUtles  not  previouslv  ava..- 

"''co.st  reductions  m  goods,  processing,  end 

'°^Tli"^— -ture  ol  the  .\merican  small  busi- 
ness co'nunumtv  has  allowed  many  .Teas  of 
•ra^pinal  responsibility  and  activity  to  evolve. 
Indeed  the  verv  definition  of  -small  busl- 
^"ess  -'aries  from  industry  to  -nci-try^  In 
order  to  have  a  conunon  point  -  f  departure 
?or  .he  purpose  of  the  committee  report,  the 
code  ol  Federal  Regulations  categories  and 
definitions  are  iterated. 

Industrv  and  limitation; 

constrtiction;    $5   million    annua!    average 

receipts. 

Durable  goods  manufacture;   250  emp.oy- 

'^^Nondurable   goods   manufacture;    250   em- 

n:ovees.  ,     .,„„.     .c 

"   Transportation    and    communication.     S5 
•n'':ion  annual  average  receipts. 
'    Wholesale-retail  trade;   $5  mlUion  annual 
average  receipts. 

Finance  and  industry;  $20  million  assets. 
services  and  miscellaneous;  S3  mUllon  an- 
nual average  receipts.  .„.„^,„p  re- 
Petroleum:  $5  miUion  annual  average  re- 
ceipts. 


=  U  S  senate.  Select  Committee  on  Small 
BuJfrfess.  Subcommittee  on  Science  and 
Technologv  Policy  planing  fo.  tecnaoiogy 
Tr"ns"e;'-90th  Cong.,  ^rst  sess.^Document 
No.  15.  1967.,  Washington.  U.S.  Govt.  Print 
ing  Office.  1967.  p.  3. 
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The  iKlvriir.H^es  U3  be  derived  .«ad  the 
cons-rilnu  lo  Se  ic Itnowledged.  from  small 
b'isiiiesa  utilization  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing are  of  prime  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion at  lArge  As  a  result  of  analyzing  the 
experience  of  the  imal!  business  community 
In  Its  relationship  vmh  those  who  supply 
techncilogloa!  suppjrt  the  requirement  for 
further  study,  discission,  and  program  devel- 
opment h:»3  been  ascertained 
B.  Conclusions 

The  analysis  of  the  information  which 
forms  the  basis  for  this  repxirt  indicitcb  the 
exl.'^tence  of  thete  key  fart.-rs  In  the  natlon.il 
efforts  to  insure  the  stability  and  growth  of 
smiill  busiiifss  tar-jUKh  the  utilization  of 
automatic  d  it.i  pri^cesslng   technology 

I  I )  The  st.ite  of  the  art  of  computer  tech- 
nology continues  to  progress  Impressively 
and  should  maint  iin  ;i  high  level  of  contri- 
bution, as  e.xpressed  in  tools  and  techniques, 
for  u.se  by  small  bu.slness 

1 2)  The  au^.'nenting  of  counseling  .<!erv- 
Ices  both  in  government  and  industry  will  I'C 
needed  if  sni^ll  business  is  to  have  access 
to  that  expertise  which  Is  requisite  to  Its 
survival   and  growth 

I  3  I  The  evolution  of  more  flexible,  bnxuler 
gaged  servicf  bureju  centers  with  their  abll- 
I'y  to  iervc^the  small  'lusinessman.  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 

I -4 1  Pjrmal  orientation  incl  educiition  cur- 
nculums  are  required,  through  government, 
university,  and  traae  .lisociaiian  ?p'jnsorship 
in  the  era  ahead 

i5i  An  investigp.ticn  on  a  continuing 
basB  of  tne  changing  cost-oeneflt  ratios  for 
various  appllc.icions  and  various  industries 
will  be  essential  to  convincing  the  small  busi- 
nessman Tl  the  .^pplicxblllty  uf  ADP  'o  his 
problems 

i6i  Tlie  establishment  of  a  Federal  focal 
fvjlnt  for  ^upp<3rt  vi  the  small  businessman, 
author.zed  by  the  Cf.-gre^s  and  implemented 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, would  appear  to  be  a  future 
de'  el.,pme.Tt 

iTi  The  ore.itlon  of  the  opportunity  for 
expanded  public  discussion  :ind  the  correla- 
tion oX  opinion  from  ail  sectors  u  necessary 
pni>r  to  the  ln.tlatlon  of  a  det.illed  plan  for 
public  policy  User  reaction  rx)  existing  pro- 
grams, both  public  and  private  must  be  re- 
viewed m  the  light  of  projected  technologi- 
cal progres.":  :ind  the  anticipated  neiKls  of  the 
sm^vll  business  communitv 


POPULAR    FLUR.JiLITY   .\ND  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

M:  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unammou-s  cjnotnt.  tj  have  printed  in 
the  RECjRn  a  statement  prepared  for  de- 
livery by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr. 
BartlettI.  who  IS  neces-sanly  absent  to- 
day 

Tne-e  being  no  ob.iection.  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

Pi>P'.:.\R    PLttRAlIlV     \ND    THE    PRISIDENCY 

.Mr  B.xRTLETT  Mr  President.  I  hereby  add 
my  voice  CO  t.ne  growing  list  of  Senators  who 
have  pledged  their  support  to  a  plan  of  in- 
suring that  in  the  event  of  a  deadlock  in  the 
Electoral  College  as  a  result  of  the  latia  Presi- 
dential Election,  the  candidate  for  President 
having  a  papular  plurality  be  elected  to  office 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that 
the  Senate  exercise  the  same  dem  xratlc  prin- 
ciple In  Its  selection  of  the  Vice  President 

I  am  not  persu.ided  by  the  arguments  th.it 
have  been  .idviiu'ed  by  opponents  of  the 
Elec'.ora:  College  system  th.it  the  system  be 
aboKs.":od  I  rec  .gnize  that  much  .study  has 
been  given  ta  the  problem,  but  remain  un- 
convinced that  the  less  populous  Stiles 
would  not  suffer  by  the  abolition  of  our  cur- 
rent and  time-tes-ed  system  The  so-called 
Gossett  Plan,  .idvanoed  by  the  American  Bar 


Association    spprihcallv  excludes  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  from  Its  consideration 

However,  after  carefully  considering  the 
climate  of  our  great  Nation  In  this  year.  I 
have  reached  the  personal  conclusion  that 
the  further  political  unrest  and  turmoil  th.it 
could  result  from  a  candidate's  failure  t.i 
achieve  an  Electoral  College  majority  would 
not  benefit  our  country  The  resulting  con- 
troversies in  the  House  of  Reprecentatlvea 
and  in  the  Senate  might  tend  to  further  the 
cause  of  chaos,  not  the  ideal  of  democracy 
Accordingly.  I  endorse  the  plan  whereby  the 
candidates  having  the  national  popular 
plurality  wnuld  be  elected  President  bv  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Vice  President 
by  the  Senate  in  the  event  no  c.indld.ite 
achieves  a  majority  of  Electoral  College  votes 
While  I  support  the  concept  of  the  Klectoral 
College,  I  do  not  believe  it  should  bee onK- 
an  unwitting  device  which  could  lead  to  the 
selection  of  .i  President  through  deals  rather 
than  through  -he  v  i-cs  of  the  people. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr  INOUYE  Mr  President,  I  wish  to 
share  witii  Senalairs  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  one  of  my  conslilu- 
enus  For  obvious  reasons  her  name  has 
been  deleted. 

I  am  publicizing  Uiis  tragic  stor.-  to 
help  S*'iiators  who  are  struggling  with 
their  con.sciences  over  i;un  control  legis- 
lation to  realize  the  immediacy  of  the 
problem  Delay  is  a  lu.xun'  we  cannot 
afford,  and  any  etTort  we  make  to  avert 
further  deaths  throiigli  la.xity  in  fire- 
arms regulations  will  mark  a  milestone 
m  sour  search  for  a  society  without  vio- 
lence 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  be  printed  in  the  Rei  ord 

There  being  nu  ob.)ection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Ji-t.Y    U.    1968 
Senator  Daniei.  K  Inoi;ye. 
V  S  Scnafr 
Waahtngtrm.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Inouye'  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  you  to  do  all  that  you 
can  to  enact  laws  for  the  more  rigid  control 
of  firearms  of  all  kinds   including  rifles 

Each  person  who  feels  strongly  about  this 
issue  perhaps  has  his  or  her  own  personal 
reason  for  that  view  Mine  is  that  one  Sat- 
urday .ifternoon  last  April  my  husband.  In  a 
deeply  depressed  state  of  mind,  went  into  a 
sporting  goods  store  in  downtown  Honolulu. 
purch>used  .i  rifle  went  to  his  otflce  and  shot 
himself  If  It  had  been  necessary  for  him  to 
secure  a  permit  for  this  rifle  It  is  Just  pos- 
sible that  this  tragedv  might  not  have  oc- 
curred In  anv  event  I  am  deeply  concerned 
when  I  rend  the  statistics  of  the  number  of 
suicides  each  year  by  gunshot  If  only  i  few 
of  these  people  were  saved  by  more  rigid  con- 
trols, such  laws  would  have  served  a  very 
useful  purpose 

Sincerely  yours. 


SENATOR  RANPOIJ'H  RECEIVES 
RECORD  VOIE  FOR  CONVENnON 
DELEGATE 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. It  IS  notewortliy  to  report  to  his 
Senate  colleagues  that  Senator  Jen- 
Ni.M,s  Ra.nuolph  lias  received  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  for  delegate  at  large 
from  West  Virginia  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  bemnning  Monday. 
August  26.   1968,  in  Chicago 

My  esteemed  colleague  was  shtii  ap- 
proximately 17,000  more  votes  than  any 


of  the  37  citizens  who  were  candidates  :n 
the  May  14  primaiy  election. 

Senator  Randolph  was  an  uncommitted 
and  unpledged  candidate  The  membei  > 
of  our  party  had  confidence  in  his  deci- 
sion as  to  the  man  to  support  at  the  c in- 
vention This  IS  a  genuine  tribute  to  ihf 
statesmanship  that  lias  charactei  i/i  1 
Senator  Ranooi.th  during  his  24  year.--  ■  : 
public  service  in  the  Congress 

In  1948.  1952.  1956.  and  1964.  my  col- 
league was  elected  to  be  a  statewide  dele- 
gate to  Democratic  conventions.  He  has 
alwavs  been  a  candidate  without  a  pledge 
to  a  certain  presidential  aspirant. 

Senator  Randolph  attended  his  flr.st 
Democratic  convention  as  a  boy  of  10 
years  when  his  father,  Ernest  Randolph, 
a  stalwart  party  leader,  went  to  Balti- 
more in  1912  to  u'lve  his  support  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson 


INITIAL  HEARINGS  ON  S  3235.  PRO- 
POSED TRADE  SIMPLIFICATION 
.\CT  OF   1968 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr.  President,  the 
first  2  days  of  hearinys  on  S.  3235,  the 
proposed  Trade  Simplification  .Act  of 
I'tGf!  hav"  made  it  clear  to  me  that  large 
.segments  of  .American  industry  favor 
stroni.'ly  this  kind  of  let'islation  S  3235 
Is  designed  to  remove  serious  obstacles 
to  internaiirnai  transportation — obsta- 
cles which  have  been  recognized  for 
many  years,  but  who.se  importance  has 
grown  recently  with  the  advent  of  con- 
tainers and  with  other  new  develop- 
ments in  transpoitation  technology 

During  I'.eanngs  conducted  by  the 
Committt^'  "I.  Commerce  on  June  17  and 
19.  we  heavd  trom  several  witnesses  who 
favor  the  enactment  of  S.  3235.  I  was 
impres.sed  b.v  the  variety  of  witnes.ses 
who  asked  to  testify  in  support  of  the 
bill  I  was  ;iiipres.sed  that  both  large  and 
small  mdu'-tries.  both  shippers  and 
transportation  companies,  believe  that 
lesjisiation  of  this  sort  will  serve  not  only 
their  own  interests,  but  important  na- 
tional interests  as  well. 

The  purpose  of  S  3235  is  to  establi.sh 
the  legal  frumework  which  would  allow 
carriers  representing  different  modes  of 
transportation  to  quote  single,  uunt  rates 
for  the  carnage  of  goods  from  points  m 
the  United  States  to  points  in  other  na- 
tions Tile  quotation  of  a  single  rate 
from  inland  point  to  inland  point  would 
take  mucii  o!  'he  ;:uesswork.  much  of  the 
uncertaintv  and  much  of  the  delay  out 
ol  international  transportation  In  ad- 
dition, the  bill  would  enable  groups  of 
carriers  in\oived  in  joint-rate  arrange- 
ments to  issui  a  single  bill  of  lading  for 
an  entire  intermodal  and  international 
journey  This  decrease  in  the  paperwork 
associated  vith  transportation  would 
have  obvious  beneficial  effects  on  our 
commerce. 

I  think  t.'iat  at  this  point  in  the  legis- 
lative process  it  mmht  be  worthwhile  to 
review  briefly  wliat  has  been  .'■aid  during 
tlie  first  two  days  of  hearings.  My  own 
hoiw.  on  the  basis  of  what  I  have  heard 
.so  far.  is  that  the  committee  can  soon 
continue  work  on  this  bill — and  that  we 
can  look  toi  ward  to  legislation  accom- 
plishing the  bill's  objectives  as  .soon  as 
possible 

Five  witnesses  representing  Govern- 
ment agencies  testified  in  support  of  S. 


•1035  The  eight  remaining  witnesses 
heard  during  the  2  days  of  hearings  rep- 
resented  a   wide   range  of   ip^^rests^ 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation.  Alan 
s  Bovd,  was  the  first  witness.  He  said 
tliat  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  begun  a  broad  effort  to  remove  arti- 
ficial impediments  to  trade.  The  pro!>o.ed 
Trade  Simnlillcation  Act  is  an  important 
part  of  the  campaign,  according  to  Sec- 
let.uv  Boyd 

As  the  Secretary  .said: 
in  Its  simplest  terms  the  problem  is  that 
the  institutional  framework  within  which 
lu-^^B  move  in  foreign  commerce  has  not 
'Sht  up  with  the  technology.  We  have  m 
tms  countrv  several  modes  of  transporUtlon 
whtch  to  be  effective,  must  function  us  an 
mter-connected  system.  Our  technology  rec- 
!!gnlzes  this,  but  very  often  our  legal  requlre- 
Mients  and  procedures  do  not. 

Documentation       requirements       are 
•imong  the  most  expensive  results  of  this 
"iragmcnted  situation   Each  time  a  ship- 
ment of  goods  is  shifted  from  one  kind 
of  transportation  to  another— for  exam- 
ole   from  rail  car  to  ship— a  whole  new 
'-roup    of    documentation    requirements 
present  themselves.  It  was  stated  during 
the   hearings   that   the   paper%vork   and 
administrative  costs  associated  with  U.b_ 
international  trade  cost  an  estimated  $5 
billion  a  vear.  Often,  according  to  one 
witness,  the  cost  of  the  documentation 
associated  with  a  shipment  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  shipment  itself. 

Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee.  chairman  ol 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission:  and 
John  H.  Crooker.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  followed  Secre- 
larv  Boyd  as  witnesses  in  support  of  b. 
3235  Both  these  gentlemen  wereent*^"" 
siatic  in  their  support  for  the  bill  Ad- 
miral Harllee  said  joint-rates  legislation 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  U.S.  maritime 
industry-  as  well  as  to  ^hippers  and  oth- 
ers involved  in  the  transportation  busi- 

"^Chairman  Crooker  said,  on  behalf 
of  the  CAB.  that  the  legislation 
would  aflect  surface  carriers  more  pro- 
fomidly  than  air  cargo  earners.  He 
pointed  out.  however,  that  freight  which 
moves  by  air  must  also  move  part  of 
the  journey  by  land  or  water.  He  indi- 
cated that  he  believes  S.  3235  would  of- 
fer  air  carriers  Important  opportunities 
for    participation    in    joint-rate    agree- 

""L^wrence  C.  McQuade.  an  Assistant 
Secretarj-  of  Commerce,  presented  to  the 
committee  a  persuasive  argument  that 
S  3-^35  bv  benefiting  the  American  ex- 
porter, would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
ihe  national  economy  as  a  whole  it  is 
a  simple  but  an  important  fact  that  II 
vou  can  reduce  the  cost  of  moving  Amer- 
ican poods  to  a  foreign  country,  you  can 
reduce  their  cost  in  the  marketplace  and 
make  them  more  competitive. 

The  final  Government  witness  during 
the  2  davs  of  hearings  was  Robert  C. 
Moot  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tor Mr  Moot  called  to  our  attention  a 
situation  which  has  concerned  many 
Senators.  As  he  said: 

While  a  large  shipper  may  still  be  able  to 
cope  With  our  present  transportation  system 
and  survive,  the  small  shipper  Just  cannot 
.ifford  the  necessary  personnel  to  cope  with 
such  things  as  the  differing  rates  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  carriers  from  origin  to  des- 
tination. 


Mr  Moot  said  he  believes  that  if  S. 
3235  were  enacted,  the  joint-rate,  smgie- 
bill-of-lading  arrangements  which  would 
result  would  encourage  many  small 
American  manufacturers  to  enter  the 
export  market.  He  said  that  as  things 
now  stand,  we  make  great  efforts  to  in- 
terest small  businessmen  in  tlie  export 
market.  And  then,  after  liavinu  his  in- 
terest aroused,  the  small  shipper  is  con- 
fronted immediately  by  a  .system  whose 
complexity  is  most  discouraging. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  things 
about  the  2  days  of  hearin^is  was  Die 
fact  that  the  enthusiasm  in  support  ot 
S  3235  by  people  who  concern  them- 
selves with  Uie  needs  of  the  small  shipper 
was  matched,  if  not  surpassed,  by  larae 

.shippers. 

We  heard  testimony  from  representa- 
tives of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  oi  Peoria. 
Ill  •  Burlington  Industries.  Inc..  "[Bur- 
lington N.C.;  and  American  Machine  & 
Foundry  Co..  of  New  York.  In  each  ca.se. 
we  were  told  that  the  facilitation  ot  in- 
ternational transportation  ^^^^oagh  i-n- 
actment  of  legislation  such  as  S.  3^.ih 
would  benefit  American  exporters  and 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  sell  their  --oods 

abroad.  „     , 

The  views  of  Caterpillar.  Burnnpton. 
and  American  Machine  &  Foundry  \v  ere 
supported  by  representatives  of  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  ol 
New  York,  whose  member.ship  includes 
about  2.000  firms  entiaged  m  interna- 
tional trade,  and  by  a  relatively  new  or- 
ganization called  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  International  Trade  Documenta- 
tion—NCITD. 

George  F  Begnal  of  International 
General  Electric  in  New  York,  appearing 
on  behalf  of  NCITD,  outlined  m  detail 
some  of  the  complexities  of  the  paper- 
work problems  associated  with  inter- 
national trade.  He  said  paperwork  costs 
must  be  cut  if  our  exports  are  to  continue 
to  expand  satisfactorily.  I  think  it  is 
significant  that  a  group  of  private 
companies  have  gotten  together  and  or- 
ganized—and financed— an  organization 
such  as  NCITD. 

During  the  hearings  we  heard  also 
from  Thomas  M.  Goodfellow,  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads; John  M.  Haydon.  president  of  the 
Port  of  Seattle;  and  Joseph  C.  Scheleen. 
the  editor  of  Traffic  World. 

Mr  Goodfellow  praised  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  for  proposing  the 
Trade  Simplification  Act  to  the  Congress 
He  said  solutions  to  the  problems  the  bill 
seeks  to  attack  -must  be  found  so  that 
there  mav  be  a  freer  flow  of  goods  in  our 
foreign  commerce  and  so  that  those  who 
export  or  import  goods  will  have  the  kind 
of  service  they  deserve,  with  fewer  com- 
plications and  less  redtape." 

He  said  the  bill  would  allow  all  car- 
riers, including  the  railroads,  to  cooper- 
ate to  provide  better  service  to  their 
customers. 

Mr  Scheleen,  whose  magazine  is  read 
throughout  the  transportation  industn,-, 
agreed  with  Mr.  GoodfelloWs  assess- 
ment. Mr.  Scheleen  said  enactnrient  of 
S  3235  "would  make  it  possible  for 
American  business  enterprises  to  effect 
savings  that  could  amount  to  billions  ol 
dollars  a  year." 

The  Port  of  Seattle  is  a  major  trans- 


portation hub  of  the  Pacific  Northwest- 
and    is    vitally    concerned    with    inter- 
national, intermodal  transportation.  Mr 
Havdon  said  on  behalf  of  the  port  that 
S  S-'SS  represents  'a  very  basic  and  vital 
first  step"  toward  the  intermodal  service 
which  the  Nation's  tran.sportation  future 
demands.  He  said  that  although  he  could 
speak    ofQclally    only    for    the    Port    of 
Seattle  he  believes  that  "most,  if  not  all. 
of  the  major  ports  of  the  United  States 
would  support  this  bill. 

In  .summary,  let  me  say  again  t'lat  the 
\arietv  of  testimony  in  support  of  S.  3235 
has  been  impressive.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
this  bill  represents  an  effort  to  modernize 
the  transportation  environment  in  such  a 
way  as  to  let  American  industiT  function 
more  efficiently  and  more  effectively.  In 
a  sense,  it  is  an  effort  to  get  government 
out  of  the  way  of  transportation. 

This  IS  an  age  when  regulation  and 
paperwork  requirements  seem  to  be  pro- 
liferating This  bill  is  the  result  of  a 
prai.seworthy  effort,  in  the  field  of  trans- 
portation, to  reverse  that  trend. 


UNJUSTIFIED    CRITICISM    OF   RE- 
SEARCH  PROJECTS 

Ml  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  problems  of  Congres.s  is  its 
occa-sional  tendency  to  take  things  out 
of  context.  It  is  ea.sy  to  ridicule  a  pro- 
gram a  research  project,  or  a  per.^on  il 
the  full  sipnificance  is  not  realized. 

Such  actions  on  the  part  ot  Senators 
and  Repre.senlatives  are  indeed  unfor- 
tunate Thev  bring  credit  neither  to  in- 
dividuals nor  to  Congress  as  a  whole  _ 

I  >iave  received  a  letter  from  the  di- 
rector of  the  project,  which  originated 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  together 
with   information    on   the   work   of   the 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  and  the 
statement  from  Mr.  Ancel  Keys,  direc- 
tor of  the  Laboratory  of  Physiological 
Hygiene    University  of  Minnesota, 

Research  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  im- 
provement of  health  of  Americans.  I  am 
proud  that  the  University  of  Minnesota 
is  participating  in  this  way. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

University  of  Minnfsota. 
Min7>rupolis.  Minn  .  July  23.  1S68. 
Hon,  Walter  Mondale. 
C  S    SenalP. 
Srnate  Office  Building. 
Wa^li  tnaton.  DC. 

Dear  sir:  On  July  7  1968  leading  Anner- 
•  can  newspapers  r.-.n  the  f-nclosed  story  The 
House  Government  Operations  Committee,  or 
some  member  of  the  Committee,  objects  to 
i  »17  400  grant  to  studv  death  rates  among 
Italian  railroad  employees.  The  conclusion 
was  that  the  research  was  not  needed  or 
useful  to  the  United  States  i.nd  w^^  a  waste- 
ful expenditure  abroad  of  U.S    money. 

That  studv  on  railroad  men  m  Italy  origi- 
nated in  Minnesota;  it  was  conceived  in  the 
Laboratory  of  Physiological  Hygiene  a'-d  my 
associates:  Dcx^tors  Henrv  L.  Taylor  and  Hen- 
;v  Blackburn,  as  well  as  myself,  are  keenly 
interested  in  it  The  criticism  of  the  Com- 
mittee IS  based  on  gross  ignorance  which  I 
shall  trv  t«  dispel  in  the  attached  statement 
The  studv  or.  the  Italian  railroad  men  is  .i 
part  of  the  effort  to  learn  how  to  combat 
coronan,-  heart  disease  The  expense,  spread 
over  a  number  of  years,  is  trivial  compared 
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with   the   prospecuve   value  of  Uie  mforma- 
Uon  to  be  gained 

The  attached  sUtement  may  convince  yuu 
tha.t  the  criticism  from  the  House  Commit- 
tee la  unjustifled  It  la  unwiirranted  to  imply 
that  we  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  who 
sponsored  this  pr  .Ject  and  the  review  agen- 
cies uf  the  Unl-.ed  States  Public  Health  -Serv- 
lc«  who  approveil  it  have  been  irresponsible 
on  the  contrary  the  IssujJice  of  the  state- 
ment from  the  Committee  is  not  a  re«p«jn- 
alble  action 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  comment  here 
that  we  m  Uie  slite  ■>{  Minnesota  are  for- 
tunate in  being  represented  In  the  Congress 
by  responsible  men 

With  good  personal  wishes    I  am 

Sincerely. 

Ancei.   Keys. 

Director. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  July  7.  19881 

CONORtStiMA.N     SEXKINO    CT.TS     IN        WaT     OTT" 
us     RJCS«.*RCH 

(By  Rudy  Abramsoni 

WASHiNOTf)N  —To  the  consternation  of 
some  congressmen,  the  US  government.  In 
the  midst  frf  Its  agony  over  the  balance  ot 
payments. TB  paying  foreign  scientists  to  in- 
vestigate 

Death  rates  among  Italian  railroad  em- 
pluyees. 

The   social    integration    of    Iranian   indus- 

trl.il  workers 

Changing  patterns  of  family  life  in  Leb- 
anon. Svrui  and  Jurdan 

The  teeth,  dental  arches.  Ja*s.  face  and 
sicu-l   '->!  .Australian  aborigines. 

The  diotrlbutii.n  of  power  in  communities 
where  Bedouin  nomads  and  settled  oasis 
dwellers  meet. 

REWUEST    M.\D«    IN     I  »««J 

Those  .ire  just  a  few  of  the  foreign  research 
projects  which  the  House  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  suggests  should  be  cur- 
tailed   to   help   stem    the   outflow   of   dollars 

Its  subcommittee  on  research  and  techni- 
cal programs  has  been  corirerned  ab.ni'  -h- 
problem  at  le.ut  since  ly««  when  it  asked 
the  budget  bureau  to  set  speclflc  guidelines 
limiting  dollar-financed  research  In  foreign 
countries. 

Though  dollar  obligations  for  foreign  re- 
search h.ive  dropped  to  $20,000,000  per  year 
from  »26.600.0O0  in  1966  The  subcommittee 
is  still  concerned  that  too  many  grvints  like 
the  H7  400  outlay  to  study  death  rates 
among  Italian  Railroad  employes  are  being 
made 

BCSIS    or    OBJECTION 

It  pninu  lut  'hit  m'lst  <.'f  these  funds 
are  going  mtj  deve.  ;.ed  countries  .  Western 
Europe  Can.ula.  Japan  Au.siralla.  New  Zea- 
land and  Suuth  Africa  wh.ch  "could  well 
afford  to  3upp<'rt  their  own  research   ' 

Some  menihors  jf  the  subcommittee  feel 
strongly  that  U  S  government  agencies  are 
using  speclKc  research  projects  as  a  cover  for 
genera!  support  to  Institutions  and  indi- 
viduals of  renown 

Though  the  subcommittee  does  not  iden- 
tify Individual  foreign  scientists  re<.elvln^' 
such  support,  they  are  known  to  include  such 
widely  known  figures  as  anthropologist  Louis 
Leakey 

SCGCESTKD    LIMrTATlON 

When  the  subcommittee  on  research  and 
technical  program.s  held  its  1966  hearings. 
It  asked  the  Budget  Bureau  to  limit  foreign 
research  project  to  those  urgently  needed  by 
the  United  States 

It  said  further  they  should  be  limited  to 
projects  which  cannot  be  conducted  in  the 
United  States  or  cannot  be  funded  through 
other  st'urces 

Now  the  committee  charges  the  Budget 
Bureau  has  not  followed  through  on  the 
recommendations,  and  It  says  the  deteriora- 
tion m   the  balances  of  payments  situation 


has  made  It  even   more  urgent   to  eliminate 
nonurgent    foreign    research    pn:)Jects. 

Death   Rates  or  Italian   Railroad  Workers 
(A  statement   fr>m    the   laboratory   of   Phys- 
iological Hygiene.  University  of  Minnesota. 
July  23    196MI 

As  an  <jfrshix)t  of  extensive  re.searrh  aimed 
at  eventual  prevention  nf  premature  coromiry 
heart  disease  In  the  L'nlted  States  a  small 
study  was  org.»nl/.ed  In  It.Uy  U)  compare  heart 
disease  mortality  of  men  In  the  same  occupa- 
tion .n  Uie  United  Stat<»«  and  in  Italy.  Tliat 
study  was  pn.pofied  by  the  Labor.itory  of 
Physiological  Hygiene  of  the  University  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  need  for  data 
on  the  Incidence  of  heart  atta.  k.s  among 
men  In  the  .same  .x-cupatlon  In  populaUons 
differing  in  the  habitual  diet 

On  July  7.  VJ6S.  leading  American  news- 
papers stated  that  the  House  Clovernment 
Operations  Committee  .-ntlclzed  the  grant  of 
»17,400  by  the  V  ^.  Public  Health  Service  to 
Mel  the  collection  of  data  In  Italy  The  fol- 
lowing summary  will  show  that  the  House 
Committee  crltlcl.sm  must  have  been  made 
without  .ulecjuate  mtomiatlon. 

CORONARY      heart     DISEASE 

Coronary  heart  dlsea-se  is  by  far  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  In  the  United  States. 
accounting  for  nearly  a  tlurd  of  all  deaths  .)f 
men  and  appr>>achlnK  a  quarter  of  all  deaths 
of  women  in  our  country  Coronary  heart 
disease  particularly  attacks  old  people  but 
firludmg  deaths  at  70  years  and  older,  in 
1965  this  one  disease  killed  169,144  men  and 
80,4 lt»  women  In  tae  United  States  Coron.try 
heart  disease  is  the  main  reason  why  U  S  men 
aged  4<J  and  over  have  .i  greater  risk  ot  early 
death  than  men  in  a  number  of  other  coun- 
tries 

In  spite  of  all  advances  in  treatment  of 
coronary  heart  disease  and  much  excitement 
about  heart  transplants,  all  medical  scien- 
tists agree  that  cimtrni  of  ovir  number  one 
klUer  requires  prevention.  We  must  prevent 
the  prematurt  coronary  heart  disease  that  is 
now  killing  .ilmost  a  quarter  of  a  million 
.Americans  belore   they  reach  seventy 

The  Idea  that  prevention  Is  possible  Is 
based  on  reports  that  in  many  populations 
this  disease  is  much  less  frequent  than  It  Is 
in  the  United  Suites  and  some  other  coun- 
tries with  similar  high  attack  rate»-  Fin- 
land. Scotland.  Australia,  fnr  example.  Why 
do  men  in  such  places  .is  Italy.  Greece.  Japan 
and  ports  of  Yugoslavia  suffer  so  little  pre- 
mature coronary  he.irt  diseiise'  If  early  coro- 
nary heart  disease  Is  .-elatlvely  rare  in  some 
populations,  knowledge  is  to  what  those 
peoples  are  like  and  how  they  live  will  pro- 
vide important  guidance  for  prevention  pro- 
grams in  the  United  Slates.  This  approach. 
that  jf  epidemiology,  Is  relauvely  new 

iv. er  twenty  years  ago  we  began  work  in 
Mlaaes^'t^  on  the  pre<llctlon  of  coronary 
heart  dlseaae — what  L-hanvcterlstlca  and  mode 
of  life  promote  or  hinder  the  development 
of  it.  what  'risk  facUirs"  are  Involved.  In  the 
winter  jf  l»47-4a  the  Qrst  "proepecUve  study 
was  started  in  the  Uiuted  Statee  on  JOO  Mlu- 
aesota  bualae^  and  professional  men  to  be 
sxaminod.  measure^l.  tested,  and  queried 
yearly  *o  that  some  day  we  i?ou;d  say  what 
were  the  pre-fUsease  peculiarities  )f  thoee 
men  who  evento-illy  h  id  heart  attacks  i  Judge 
then  CK)vernor.  Luther  Youngdahl  was.  and 
Is,  one  ..f  our  lubiect-si  The  Minnesota  ex- 
iinple  was  loUowed  by  n.nii.ar  pr  »iH-ctive 
studlea  ri'jw  .jperated  at  substantial  cost  by 
other  research  teams  in  ten  or  a  dozen  U  S. 
axeus 

Theee  studlee  are  all  prtxluclng  the  same 
answers,  they  all  a^ree  m  shiwlng  the  Im- 
portance of  blood  pressure,  serum  cholesterol 
md  cigarette  smoking  and  the  much  smaller 
Importance  of  overweight  They  give  no  clear 
answer  about  xcupatlon  and  the  effect  of 
inactivity  partly,  perhaps,  because  there  Is 
so  little  variation  of  physical  activity — or  in- 
activity— among  the  men  In  the  U.S.  popu- 


lation samples  Also  these  studies  In  the  U.S. 
can  say  little  about  the  effect  of  the  diet 
because  there  Is  so  little  individual  variation 
In  the  diets  In  those  groups. 

•.VHT    RAILROAD    EMPLOyTBS? 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  In  such  fol- 
low-up studies  LB  to  And  and  keep  track  of 
men  who  differ  m  their  Jobs  and  who  do  not 
change  their  habitual  activities  over  many 
years  Railroad  employees  are  exceptional; 
their  Jobs  are  well  classified,  they  tend  to 
stay  in  the  .same  kind  of  work,  and  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board  keeps  good  records  at 
their  employment,  retirements  and  deatlis.  Su 
m  11)58  Dr  H  L  Taylor  started  a  major  atudy 
of  men  in  several  Job  categories  In  U  S  r.ill- 
roads.  That  study  has  already  pr(Xluced  valu- 
able information  about  the  characteristics  of 
US  men  and  Uielr  tendency  to  have  heart 
attacks 

In  the  meantime  research  which  we  coordi- 
nate m  a  number  of  countries  has  been  show- 
ing that  men  In  some  .ireas.  Finland  .md  the 
Netherlands  for  example,  are  Just  about  ,is 
prone  to  heart  attacks  as  arc  men  m  the 
United  States  while  men  In  .some  other  areas. 
Italy.  J.ipan.  Greece  and  parts  of  Yugc»slavla. 
for  example  have  so  little  coronan-  hear; 
dlsea.se  that  their  total  all-causes  death  rale 
Is  conslderablv  lower  than  that  of  men  of 
tlie  same  .i^e  In  the  US.  Why?  Dleury  dif- 
ferences .ire  suspected  but  other  factors.  In- 
cluding occupation  and  activity  could  be  in- 
volved. 

Now  It  so  happens  that  many  Jobs  and  ac- 
tivities in  the  railroad  industry  arc  essen- 
tially the  same  in  different  countries  Rail- 
road clerks  and  switchmen  do  much  the  same 
work  in  the  same  way  in  Italy  and  in  the 
United  SUtes.  but  their  diets  are  dltfcrent 
Obviously,  then.  It  would  be  rovoiillng  to  get 
daui  on  Italian  railroad  empUiyees  for  com- 
parison Fortunately.  It  was  possible  to  ar- 
range for  the  collection  of  the  neces.sary  data 
m  Italy  at  i  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  get- 
ting eqiUvalent  data  In  the  United  States 
The  first  work  on  the  Italian  rallro.id  men 
was  aided  by  a  grant  from  'he  .^merlc.ni 
Heart  Association  L.tter.  to  aid  the  lollow- 
up.  USPHS  made  the  small  grant  criti- 
cized by  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  an.swers  from  these  studies  will  not  be 
on  hand  for  several  years  but  already  it  .seem- 
that  men  In  the  same  .•■allroad  Jobs  do  have 
much  less  cnronary  disease  in  It.ily  than  in 
the  United  States  The  disease  difference  docs 
not  seem  to  be  explained  by  . iccupallon  or  bv 
some  other  factors  including  smoking  and 
obesity.  Research  al  Harvard  has  shown  that 
men  of  pure  Italian  ancesirv  m  the  Boston 
area  are  much  like  other  .\mer:cans  in  beUik 
prone  to  corLinary  heart  disease  s..  ancestry  :s 
not  the  .n-.wer  Furth.er  data  should  help  to 
indicate  the  roles  uf  the  diet  and.  within  the 
Italian  railroad  industry,  of  differences  In 
physical  activity. 

ONE    PAST    OF    A    BIG    STORT 

The  study  of  mortality  among  Italian  rail- 
road men  will  never  come  close  to  provldlni; 
t/ic  answers  about  what  promotes  .md  what 
may  hinder  coronary  heart  disease  However 
It  is  providing  significant  Information;  it  is 
adding  to  the  t^ital  pii  lure  emerging  frvni 
parallel  studies  on  groups  of  men  In  inanv 
areas  The  ontrol  of  coronary  heart  disease 
will  not  come  from  some  spectacular  "break- 
thr'JUKh  ■■  The  necessarv  facts  on  which  to 
build  an  effective  program  'f  prevention  w::; 
come  from  much  patient,  hard  work— studies 
over  time  of  many  contrasting  samples  '  : 
men.  experiments  on  animals,  trials  of  modi- 
fying the  habits  and  diets  of  people 

The  study  of  death  rates  of  Italian  rail- 
road men  Is  only  one  part,  a  tiny  part,  of  -i 
big  story  and  the  cost  is  an  even  smaller  bit 
of  the  whole  research  effort.  The  suggestion 
that  this  represents  a  waste  of  money  can 
onlv  be  based  on  Ignorance  or  a  very  peculiar 
sense  of  prlorlUes      Ancel  Keys.  Director. 
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we  all  .ire  a  little  wiser.  tlonal  systems  and  other.-,  ^l^^Jl  ^d  x^ven   then,  one  might  ask.     Why    all   ine 

Ve  can  best  honor  mm  by  correcting  the      ^ore  and  more  youngsters  saline  longer  a  ,"\!^.,'The    dropout    rate    is    serious,    hut 

.enVele.t     and     ancient     Inequities     which  ^^  school.  Some  statistics  mleht  help      '^^^^^^'^^.^^g  progress.  'What  is  the  urgency 

'--^ef  tedll^t^l^d^^rhore  the  hu^n'      --^7"^^  the  century,  approxlmate.v     ^a^lu^lhes  -  --^ent^  of  Jt^^^^^^^^ 
Trf  inrun^l  eue  ed.   to  educate   those   who      g/^^^^em  o^  voungsters  aged  r.ve   through      this    dlffi  ult    J^jral     ;  ^^    ^.^    ,^    necessary    to 

3S^™a~»»  BSH^IffSi  tS:^^^^^^?^ 
'HHh.r^'»^'s-^^  fe^iv=?^s!Eri:b  HSjoH3Hs,^| 

sense'T^  war   in   a   tiny   land   In   Southeast      ^^^^  ^^ced  12  percent  ^  ^   ^^      ]'^'  nooThis  knowledge  doubled  again  by 

\sTa1vaT Which  threatens  to  destroy  us  ^J}^^°^  ^  welcomed   Improvement    Yet  1       .ear  1^00-   ^^      doubling  occurred  nfty  years 

l^bert  Kennedy  believed  peace  was  not  too  ™!   ^^^fjons  for  last  year's  ninth  graders        900.  ™  ^^^'^^     ^q    .^^^    the    fourth    In    ten 

Stc»^-3S="^  |%^^~:a--?^  iii£H^i;S= 

^oss  IS  c°irs.      Shines   Heel  of  our  educational  sy.tern,  ^^_     wlU  ^ou^^l^^^^^,^  ,,,  ,he  unskilled,  the  drop- 

.ssiii^-s,^  S?SlB==l  SII==H=s?= 

Mv   F.NNIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Juiy  1.     ^J^f^^l^tely  one  -inion  youngs^rs  drop-     >--e-  ^d^  ^^^^^^^  , 

=~c5rHSi  mms&B~B  ms=sMsB. 

Sf  hi?  dropout  prevention  Programed     ^  J^^^  J^^^^.  /^ge  the  commute  tx.  re-     Is  ;^-^Xh  P^^^uo^'mUlion  youngstei.  to 
the   bilinqual   education   program^  Sen-     «^1'°J^  ^j^P  ^  statistics  and  to  ponder  these     i^  t^  high  annually.  lU  prep«ed  to 

a,^r  MURPHT  sought  to.  averse  the  a^     J-  ^^ons  with  ^l  their  l-Pl-f  °-    ^^     C' employment  and  a  useful  place  In  our 

;^isi=::::;:::  s^f^sHH  3bm^^}^^b~s^ 

£.4^„?.^^vnfsSB  H^:^Hx3si^»H  rSriiH-£?1=rr^ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator     or  wor  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^      ,    'eirs    ago    calculated    the    economic    con- 

MURPHY'S  persuasive  testimony  be  print-     P^^Jf^^,  ^fteen  largest  cities.  These  percent-     years    ago 

ed  in  the  Record. 
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8«quencM  to  th«  Individual  and  the  country 
when   .i   V   iini{s'ifr  dr'ps  out   of  school 

He  determined  that  a  young  mans  com- 
pletl'jn  uf  eight  irrades  of  school  would  re- 
sult in  a  mean  lifetime  Income  of  »52  343 
above  the  income  '>f  person*  who  dirt  ni«t 
complete  the  eUhth  (jrade  The  completion 
of  one  to  three  years  of  high  school  would 
reault  In  .in  i«dditloiial  ».Jiifl7l  fi)r  fhose  whn 
hid  completed  only  the  el^hrh  ifr«d»  A  m  ile 
high  school  gradurtte  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional M5  887  ahuve  that  of  cne  with  one 
to  three  vears  of  school  Thus  an  indlvldu  >l 
with  a  high  school  education  over  his  life- 
time W'luld  earn  over  1120,000  more  than  an 
Individual  who  left  school  without  an  eighth 
grade  education 

As  ml.?ht  be  expected  '-umuKitlv?  e.-onomic 
loa»  to  society  is  truly  staggering  Dr  Kastner 
also  calculated  such  io««es  He  divided  in- 
dividuals based  on  the  I960  census,  by  levels 
of  educational  achievement  aa  follows  Less 
than  eight  years,  eight  years  one  to  three 
years  of  hlgh-schinil  and  four  years  of  col- 
lege He  then  projected  the  aggregate  income 
gain  over  a  40-vear  period  to  the  nation  If 
the  individual  h.id  been  able  to  complete  the 
next  educatl'>ii.il  level 

If  all  wh'i  had  not  completed  the  eighth 
gratl*  f  IE  example  had  been  able  to  do  so 
over  a  \0-ftui.T  period  national  Income  would 
have  increased  by  t9.54  billion 

If  those  who  had  completed  the  eighth 
grade  had  attained  the  next  educational 
level  namely  the  one  to  three  years  of  high 
school  the  natMnal  income  over  a  40-vertr 
periiDd  would  have  expanded  by  $380  billion. 

The  total  loss  over  the  4<:)-vear  peruxi  for 
these  two  groups  would  have  totaled  •>ver 
one  trillion  dollars  a  figure  which  Dr  Ka.?'- 
ner  says  represents  two  and  one-half  times 
the  nau^jnal  Income  of  the  United  States  in 
1962 

For  a  5  ngle  year  If  the  two  groupa  Just 
mentioned  had  completed  the  next  educa- 
tK>naI  level  national  Income  would  have  In- 
creased by  six  and  one-h.ilf  percen*  A  six 
and  one-half  percent  increase  In  our  gross 
national  product  for  I'J67  w^uld  have  added 
•50  billion  to  our  ni":  ^nN  wealth.  Further. 
Dr  Kastner  cc  ntenda  that  if  the  dropouts 
at  the  various  levels  had  continued  their 
education  to  the  level  ^ommensur ire  wi'h 
their  abilities,  the  national  income  of  the 
United  Stiitea  would  be  at  least  twice  aa 
large    as    its    current    level  the    afore- 

mentioned increased  income*  would  increase 
the  tax  base  This  could  lead  to  an  Increase 
in  government  services  and  a  redistribution 
of  the  current  tax  burden  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  reduce  the  current  amount  puid  per 
taxpayer  " 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  dropout 
problem  and  the  cost  t.5  the  Indl".  idual  and 
to  the  nation,  I  persuaded  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee,  the  fuh  Senate  Lab<jr 
and  Public  Welfare  Comnruttee.  and  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  my  dropout  prevention  amend- 
ment designed  to  make  a  major  concentrated 
attack  on  the  dropout  problem 

In  shaping  the  amendment  my  staff  and 
I  discussed  the  prob.em  and  possible  ap- 
proaches with  various  exijerts  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  the  issistance  Dr  James 
Conant  of  New  York,  Dr  Max  RalTerty 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  California,  Superintendent  Jack 
Crowther  of  l.os  .Angeles  Cltv  School  System, 
Dr  Ralph  Dailard  of  the  San  Diego  School 
-System  Dr  Wilson  Riles  of  the  Compen- 
satorv  Education  System  in  California,  and 
Dr    Jenkm.s   of   San   (■'ran^iscu  have  given 

-At  first.  1  considered  .spelling  out  in  the 
statutes  speclhc  approaches  such  lo  reducing 
classroom  size  providing  .••emetllal  reading 
teachers  for  reading  ciaK-ises  In  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  the  use  of  teaching  machines 
School  districts  wanting  t.>  'ry  a  particular 
approach  would  ha'.e  made  application  for 
federal  funding  But  Dr  Conant  and  others 
convinced  me  tl.is  was  unwise  So.  In  its  flnal 
form,  the  amendment  gives  maximum  flexi- 


bility and  freedom  at  the  local  and  state  level 
for  experimentation  It  is  oased  on  the 
premise  that  answers  have  not  as  yet  been 
found  which  will  make  dramatic  changes  in 
poverty  area  schools  linder  the  prntrram 
lival  and  state  edurational  agencies  will  sub- 
mit Innovative  proposals  which  Aero  in  .>ii 
a  particular  schixil  or  a  particular  cIas.sriK<m 
la  an  effort  to  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
dropout  problem  The  amendment  requires 
that  eligible  schools  be  located  In  an  urban 
or  rural  area,  have  a  high  percentage  of  chil- 
dren from  families  of  low  income,  and  have 
a  high  percentage  of  children  who  drop  out 
of  school 

Before  approving  projects  conceived  at  a 
local  level  the  school  district  is  required  to 
Identify  the  school  dropout  problem  analyze 
the  reason  for  and  tailor  programs  to  meet 
It.  provide  effective  proredure.s  inchidlng  ob- 
jective measurements  of  educational  achieve- 
ment for  evaluating  the  program  and  secure 
the  approval  and  active  pantclpatlMn  of  the 
state  educational  agency 

Members  of  the  committee,  as  you  well 
know,  our  society  spends  dollar  after  dollar 
on  program  after  progmm  to  rescue  the  drop- 
out These  rescues  or  educational  repair  Jobs 
are  extremely  coatly  and  equally  difficult. 
often  not  successful     witness  the  Job  Corp."; 

My  amendment  seeks  to  And  and  reach  the 
root  causes  of  the  dropniut  problem  It  pro- 
vides additional  rewiurces  It  throws  a  chal- 
lenge U^  the  educational  community  Pre- 
vent dr'.>p<.)uts  If  our  edurational  system  ran 
reduce  and  prevent  the  dropout  problem  it 
will  not  only  t>e  a  saving  to  society  of  the  cost 
of  the  cure  but  It  also,  if  Dr  Kastners  c.^.l- 
c\i!atlons  are  correct,  add  billions  of  dollar?^ 
t.j  our  economic  growth  I  hope  that  mv  tes- 
tlm.ony  tixlay  demonstrates  the  unsoundness 
of  permitting  the  dropout  problem,  the 
-Achilles'  Heel  of  the  educational  community, 
t.)  continue  In  terms  of  <o<"lety  It  Is  costly. 
dungeri>us  and  a  tremendous  waste  of  man- 
power  In  terms  .if  the  indlvuUinl    it  is  tragic 

In  closing.  I  would  once  again  like  to  quote 
Dr  Kastner  who  said  "the  failure  of  society 
to  allocate  a  few  million  dollars  to  solve  ade- 
quately the  dropout  problem  represents  a 
cost  of  billions  m  economic  growth  " 

Mr  Chairman,  I  do  hope  that  despite  the 
economic  dlfflculfles  facing  the  nation  that 
the  Dropout  Prevention  Amendment  which  I 
offered  last  year  which  h.Ls  been  endorsed  by 
the  President  In  both  his  budget  .ind  edu- 
cational messages  and  by  the  Kerner  Com- 
m.l5slon  Report  and  .ippluuded  by  educators 
throughout  the  land  will  be  fully  funded 
The  amendment  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
nation,  and  Individuals,  and  makes  sound 
economic  sense 

BILINCtAL.    PROGRAM 

The  second  program  I  wish  to  discuss  and 
urge  full  funding  is  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  of  1967  which  w.ui  also  incorporated  in 
the  1967  amendments  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  I  wiis  pleased  to 
co-author  the  bill  As  the  members  of  the 
committee  probablv  know  this  program  was 
conceived  and  Initiated  in  the  Congress  and 
was  ena:ted  over  the  oppusltlcin  of  the  Ad- 
ministration The  pr'>grHm  has  now  been  em- 
braced by  the  Administration,  but  the  level 
at  which  funds  have  been  requested  Indi- 
cates that  the  .Administration  .<  endorsement 
lacks  the  enthusiasm  which  the  program 
needs  For.  like  the  dropout  prevention  pro- 
gram, the  program  is  of  little  value  unless  It 
Is  given  life  by  adequate  appropriations  The 
House  Appropriations  Committee  also  re- 
fused to  appropriate  any  funds  for  this 
much-needed  program 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  evident 
by  the  following  appalling  statistics 

111  Of  16  million  Mexican-American  chil- 
dren entering  the  tlrst  grade  In  the  hve 
Southwestern  States,  one  million  will  drop 
out  l>efore  they  reach  the  eighth  grade  In 
my   own   State   of   California,    I   understand 


that    50    per   cent    of    the    Mexlcan-.Amerlcnii 
children  drop  out  by  the  eighth  grade 

2'  Mexlcan-Amerlc.iiis  in  the  United 
States  have  an  aver.ige  grade  level  of  7  I 
compared  to  .i  grade  lev  el  of  9  0  for  Negroes 
and  12  1  tor  .Anglo- .Ainerlcai..-<  Mr  Chairniiiii 
e'.  idence  and  experience  Miktgest  th.it  this 
need  not  be  Other  countries  have  confronted 
the  probiemi-  of  educating  blUnciial  children 
ii'd  some  nations  such  as  the  United  States 
and  certain  parts  of  .Africa  have  insl.sted  that 
instruction  be  in  the  national  language 
only  Many  countries  have  successfullv  solved 
the  problem  by  m.strui  tiiig  hr.-.t  m  the  young- 
sters' mother  tongue  .md  as  soon  as  possible, 
instructing  the  ViUingsters  m  the  national 
language  l.a6t  year  Govcriior  Reagan  ol 
C.illfornli  signed  into  law  legislation  that 
wooid  permit  instruction  m  Spanish  in  Cal- 
ifiirnlas  public  schools 

It  would  appear  that  even  Russia  has  .i 
more  enlightened  policy  thnn  the  United 
States  111  Its  approach  to  the  problem  I  uii- 
der.-^tAud  that  .ipproximately  50  per  cent  ol 
the  Rus.siHn  populiition  have  .i  mother 
tongue  other  than  Ru.sMaii  In  19H8  the  Rus- 
sian Government  reversed  its  in.slstftice  that 
instruction  be  in  Ru.s.sian  and  permitted 
instruction  In  the  mother  toncue  .As  :i  re- 
sult I  am  told  there  has  been  a  great  in- 
■  re.tse  in  literacy  as  well  as  the  use  ol  the 
Russian  langtiage  Similar  experierues  have 
'K-curred  m  Mexico  the  Philippines  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  In  the  latter  case,  the  United 
States  at  one  time  insisted  that  the  educa- 
tional system  in  Puerto  Rico  iii.«,truct  m 
English  notvkithstanding  the  lact  that  the 
mother  tonisue  nl  the  children  w.is  Spanish. 
Mr  Bruce  A  Gaarder  of  the  OtHce  of  Educa- 
tion in  testlfviiut  tielore  the  i-'eriiite  .Special 
Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Education,  out- 
lined the  expor.ence  which  was  documented 
in  a  study  bv  Columbia  University  that  oc- 
curred  m   Ptierto  Rico  .is  follows: 

The  Columbia  Unlversitv  researchers,  ex- 
plaining the  .istonishlng  fact  that  those  ele- 
mentary school  children  m  Puerto  Rico — 
poverty-stricken.  backward.  benighted", 
beautiful  Puerto  Rico — achieved  more 
through  Spanish  than  continental  United 
States  children  did  through  English,  came 
to  tl)e  following  -oncluslon,  one  with  ex- 
traordinary Implications  for  us  here 

The  conclusion  is.  In  svim  that  if  the 
Spanish -speaking  children  of  our  Southwest 
were  given  all  of  their  schooling  through 
both  Spanish  and  English,  there  is  .a  strong 
likelihood  that  not  .>nly  would  their  so-callea 
handicap  of  blUnguallsrn  (llsappe.ir.  l);it  they 
would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their 
English-speaking  schoolmates  .it  least  In 
elementary  school,  because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Spanish  writing  system  There  are  no 
reading  problems  .is  we  know  them,  among 
school  children  in  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries." 

A  Florida  effort  points  not  only  to  sub- 
stantiation of  the  Puerto  Rico  experience, 
but  .also  to  Us  expansion  In  1963  public 
schools  In  Dade  County,  Florida  embarked 
on  a  model  bilingual  education  program  Al- 
though Ilnal  statlstlciil  data  is  not  available. 
preliiTiinary  .--eports  are  most  encouraging. 
Perhaps  even  more  significant  ire  the  results 
regarding  'he  Engllf h-speakmg  children  in 
the  bilingual  program  Amazingly,  the.se  Eng- 
lish-speaking children  .ire  doing  better  In 
English  than  their  counterparts  who  were 
instructed  m  English.  Not  only  docs  the  bi- 
lingual program  have  the  potential  and 
promise  of  successiully  attacking  education 
problems  of  youngsters  whose  mother  tongue 
is  other  than  English  but.  .ipparentiy.  if  the 
Florida  Study  is  correct,  the  implications 
for  education   are  extraordinary  " 

Mr  Chairman.  I  recognize  the  fisc.il  lim- 
itation under  which  we  are  laboring,  but  I 
urge  you  to  see  that  these  two  important 
programs  which  will  Isv  the  groundwork  for 
exciting  breakthroughs  in  educ.ulon  be  per- 
mitted to  move  ahead  Society  can  'ITord 
to  do  no  less 


PEABODY    CONSERVATORY'S    PRO- 
GRAM AT  CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY 
OP  PUERTO  RICO 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  with 
pieat  pleasure  I  report  on  the  promising 
inception  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory's 
program  at  the  Cathohc  University  of 
Puerto    Rico,    undertaken    with    funds 
j:ranted   through  title   HI— Aid  to  De- 
veloping    Institutions — of     the    Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Under  this  program  the  Peabody  is 
lending  both  personnel  and  the  experi- 
ence gained  during  a  century  in  the 
practice  of  musical  education  to  a  rela- 
tively new  and  rapidly  growing  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning.  The  object  of 
the  grant  is  to  strengthen  the  musical 
proa  ram  of  the  university  and  with  it 
both  the  quality  of  campus  life  and  the 
students'  appreciation  of  their  cultural 
heritage  as  Puerto  Ricans. 

In  pursuance  of  this  aim.  the  Peabody 
Conservatory  has  assigned  to  the  Cath- 
olic University  a  full-time  faculty  mem- 
ber   for    this    semester.    Mr.    William 
Partridge,  well  known  to  Washington  as 
a  church  musician  and  organist,  and  as 
conductor  of  the  Converse  College  Choir, 
will  be  in  overall  charge  of  the  program 
and  the  formation  of  three  choral  groups  i 
a  university  chorus,   a   tour  chorus  to 
present  concerts  throughout  the  island, 
and  a  chapel  choir.  Mr.  Partridge's  initial 
request    for    an    expression    of    student 
m:  crest  in  these  activities  was  answered 
b>  more  than  400  inquiries,  and  if  this 
momentum  is  maintained,  he  plans  to 
pre.sent    a    performance    of    the    Faure 
Requiem"   in   the   beautiful   university 
chapel  later  in  the  spring. 

Mr,  Partridge  also  will  arrange  six  in- 
di-enous  Puerto  Rican  folk  songs  for 
chorus,  .so  that  they  can  be  presented  in 
various  paits  of  the  island,  and  will  help 
to  train  a  conductor  from  the  univer- 
sity, so  that  the  choirs  may  become  a 
permanent  element  of  campus  life. 

He  and  other  members  of  the  visiting 
faculty  will  present  recitals  and  other- 
'.vrse  ennch  the  musical  life  of  the  cam- 
pu.-^  and  community.  Mr.  Julio  Esteban 
of  our  piano  faculty,  former  director  of 
the  Conservatory  of  San  Tomas  in  the 
Philippines,  will  conduct  one  of  his  well- 
kiKiwn  piano  master  classes.  Dr.  Dean 
Boal,  dean  of  the  Conservatory,  will  act 
a.s  a  piano  clinician  and  present  a  piano 
iTcilali  Mr.  Carl  Gerbrandt,  our  director 
of  admissions,  will  work  as  a  choral  di- 
rector and  present  a  vocal  recital,  and 
Mr  Sidney  Forrest,  a  leading  woodwind 
clinician  of  the  Baltimore- Washington 
area  and  a  member  of  the  Interlochen 
and  PealKidy  faculties  for  more  than  a 
decade,  will  strengthen  the  university 
band  program  and  also  present  a  clarinet 
recital. 

-Mr.  President.  I  submit  this  report  to 
the  Senate  because  I  believe  that  the  Pea- 
b<jay  Institute  has  made  imaginative  use 
'!  ;itle  III  funds  and  deserves  the  praise 
of  music  lovers  everywhere  for  doing  so. 


FARM  INCOME 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  see  metropolitan  news- 
papers attempt  to  put  the  problems  of 


farm  income  in  their  proper  perspective. 
Far  too  few  of  our  urban  citizens  are 
aware  that  farmers  are  not  sharing  fair- 
ly in  America's  prosperity. 

Two  days  ago.  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  informative  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  farm  income.  In  a  quotation 
from  a  new  t>ook  on  agricultural  policy. 
the  point  was  made  that  our  farmers  are 
"rewarded  less  than  their  talents  and 
capital  deserve." 

Mr.  President,  America's  most  aston- 
ishing achievement,  in  the  eyes  of  most 
of  the  underdeveloped  world,  is  her  ag- 
riculture. Yet  American  farmers  remain 
victims  of  their  own  fantastic  successes. 
Prices  for  farm  products  have  sunk  to 
20-year  lows.  Inflation  has  driven  up 
the  prices  farmers  have  to  pay  for  the 
things  they  buy.  Speculators  have 
utilized  tax  loopholes  to  stimulate  non- 
farmer  ownership  of  farm  land.  An  ever- 
tightening  vise  is  squeezing  our  agricul- 
tural producers. 

Commentary  such  as  the  July  31  edi- 
torial can  help  our  urban  colleagues 
understand  the  farmer's  plight  and  help 
to  contribute  to  workable  solutions.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows  1 

Farm   Incomes 

During  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  there 
were  many  Justified  criticisms  of  the  failure 
of  the  agrlculturaJ  programs  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  enough  about  rural  poverty  But 
there  was  also  some  unjustified  suggestions 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
engaged  mainly  in  a  process  of  enriching 
very  affluent  farmers  who  do  not  deserve  or 
need  any  help. 

In  a  new  book  entitled  "Policy  Directions 
for  U.S.  Agriculture,"  Marlon  Clawson  also 
disagrees  with  current  farm  policies  in  many 
ways.  But  his  summary  of  Income  among 
the  Nation's  farmers  eloquently  discloses  the 
Injustice  of  the  charge  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  mainly  engaged  in  subsidiz- 
ing a  rural  Cadillac  set. 

He  points  out  that  in  1960  there  were 
slightly  more  than  100.000  really  large  farms 
each  with  more  than  $300,000  of  assets,  an 
average  gross  income  of  $100,000  and  a  net  In- 
come of  more  than  $17,000.  Tnese  farmers 
had  a  bad  ratio  of  expenses  to  gross  Income 
and  some  operated  at  a  loss  There  were 
228.000  farms  which  had  an  investment  of 
$69,000  each  and  gained  an  income  of  $400 
a  month.  Clawson  shows  that  r.bout  half  of 
all  commercial  farms  had  net  incomes  below 
the  $3000  poverty  line.  Relatively  few  farm- 
ers made  as  much  as  $10,000  a  year  and  a 
much  larger  number  between  $6000  and  S-10,- 
000.  Clawson  concludes  his  farm  income  sum- 
mary with  this  sentence : 

"All  available  data  point  to  the  existence 
of  large  numbers  of  very  low-income  farm- 
ers, along  with  a  more  moderate  number 
of  fair-Income  ones,  and  a  few  relatively 
good  Incomes-^but  even  these  latter  may  be 
rewarded  less  than  their  talents  and  cap- 
ital deserve." 

American  farmers,  generously  and  effec- 
tively assisted  by  the  Government,  have  per- 
formed such  miracles  of  production  that 
Americans  now  have  more  food  for  a  smaller 
percentage  of  income  than  ever  before.  But 
a  great  urban  country  should  not  become 
so  complacent  about  what  seems  to  be  an 
Inexhaustible  food  supply  that  it  becomes 
Indifferent  to  the  fact  that  farmers  are  "re- 
warded less  than  their  talents  and  capital 
deserve,"  And  the  failure  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal   Government  to  solve 


all  the  problems  of  rural  poverty,  exempli- 
fied In  the  plight  of  the  poor  people's  march, 
should  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  negative 
attack  on  our  agricultural  Industry, 


LEWIS  G,  ODOM.  JR,.  LEAVES  COM- 
MITTEE ON  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY 

Mr.  BENNETT,  Mr.  President,  an  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  by  Lewis  G. 
Odom.  Jr.,  that  he  is  gome  lo  set  up  a 
private  law  practice  in  Montgomery.  Ala,. 
and  v.ill  therefore  be  lea\'ing  his  posi- 
tion as  the  staff  director  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Coinr.iittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Mr.  Odom  came  to  the  Banking  and 
Cairency  Committee  as  chief  coun.sel  at 
the  beginning  of  this  session,  and  whert 
Matthew  Hale  left,  he  was  appointed  as 
.-tafT  director.  In  following  Mr.  Hale. 
Lewis  Odom  had  .some  large  shoes  to  fill. 
The  committee  juri.sdiction  spans  many 
subjects,  including  housints  and  urban 
development,  securities,  financial  insti- 
tutions and  their  supervision,  small  bu.si- 
ne.ss.  and  some  aspects  of  international 
finance.  A  .staff  director  must  have  or 
acquire  knowledge  in  all  of  tl.e.se  fields 
to  pi-operly  perform  his  rcspon.sibilities. 
I  am  especially  grateful  that  Mr.  Odom 
has  w.-rked  well  with  the  minority  staff 
Differences  of  opinion  have  not  resulted 
in  difficult  or  .strained  relationsh'ps,  and 
he  has  directed  the  affaiis  in  the  com- 
mitt,ee  under  our  chairman  ably  and 
responsibly. 

I  am  .sure  that  Lew  will  Ije  missed  by 
many  who  have  worked  with  him  durinc 
his  years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  He  has 
uained  many  friends  who  iiate  to  see  him 
leave.  Most  of  all.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  missed  by  the  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sp.^rkmanI.  under  whom  he  has  .served 
for  many  years  as  his  administrative  as- 
sistant, as  the  staff  director  and  .general 
coun.sel  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  now  as  the  staff  director 
and  general  counsel  of  the  Banking 
Committee. 

I  join  with  the  many  others  who  wish 
him  well  as  he  returns  to  his  home  State 
to  practice  law.  I  hope  that  he  will  find 
happiness  and  satisfaction  in  this 
decision. 


BIAFRA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  war  In 
Biafra  is  not  only  a  great  human  tragedy 
but  it  calls  for  humane  and  moral  action 
on  the  part  of  not  only  the  United  States 
but  all  free  nations. 

The  present  situation  in  Nigeria  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  two  serious  mis- 
takes made  by  Great  Britain. 

The  first  mistake  dates  back  to  the 
colonization  era  when  Great  Britain  had 
colonized  a  vast  region  of  the  western 
African  continent  called  Nigeria  where 
three  major  tribes  lived i  the  Muslim 
Ahoussas  in  the  north  and  the  animlst 
Ibos  and  Yoroubos  in  the  south — the 
Ibos  living  in  the  east  and  the  Yoroubos 
in  the  west. 

In  the  north.  Great  Britain  was  satis- 
fied with  the  cetting  up  of  an  indirect 
administration  and  left  alone  the  feudal 
organization  stemming  from  Islam.  This 
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organuation  wa^  made  out  of  Sultanates 
and  Emirates,  and  a  great  majority  or 
the  people  which  nobody  cared  to  edu- 
cate was  left  prey  to  the  exploitauon  of 
Uus  feudal  system.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  south,  the  Ibo  and  Yoroubo  inbes 
assimilated  very  easily  the  western  civil- 
ization   and    adapted    themselves    very 
easily  to  the  new  trends  of  economic  and 
social  evoluUon  thua  attaining  the  high- 
est  standard   of   living   and   culture    in 
Black  Africa.  However,  the  demographic 
pattern  performed  by  Great  Britain    a 
little   before   the   independence   of   that 
country   gave  the  north  the  opportunity 
to  take  over  the  Federal  administration 
and  thus  action  was  the  source  oi  the 
present  unfortunate  state  of  things.  The 
numerous    coups    detats    performed    by 
the  more  advanced  southern  elements  :n 
order  to  take  over  the  countr,-  were  tne 
onlv  means  at  the  disposal  of  these  ele- 
ments   for   all    democratic    processes   to 
reach  thus  end  were  inaccessible. 

This' situation  then  led  to  the  several 
tra«ic  consequences,  the  assassination  of 
Sir  Ab<iubakar  Tafi^w  and  Ahmadou  Hel- 
lo  two  prominent  chiefs  of  the  northern 
region.  The  coups  deuts  brought  forth 
also  murderers'  reprisals  aeainst  the  in- 
nocent     population      and      particularly 
against  the  Ibos  who  sutTered  30.000  dead 
throuehout    Nigeria    and    mostly    those 
Ibos  settled  m  the  north  of  Nigeria.  These 
Ibos  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
ea.stem   region   from  whore  they   oniii- 
nated  Furthering,'  this  massive  exodus  to- 
ward the  east,  the  Ibos  refused  to  taKC 
part  in  the  many  conferences  with  the 
leaders  of  the  other  regions  which  were 
held  at   Latos   or  elsewhere   in   Nigeria 
out  of  fear    if  being  massacred  or  of  re- 
ceiving in.-.ufflcient  protection   This  fear 
caused   the  conference  of  the   Nigerian 
leaders  to  be  held  outside  of  their  countn- 
in  the  Ghanean  town  of  Aboun  where  an 
agreement  was  reached  and  accepted  by 
all    Unfortunately    the   Government   of 
Great  Britain,  which  enjoys  a  ureat  in- 
fluence m  Nigeria,  was  imable  to  force 
the  Federal  Government  of  Nigeria  to 
accept  and  respect  them 

The  second  mistake  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  bloody  hostilities  which  have 
taken  place  m  Nigeria  for  the  past  14 
months. 

This  barbarious  and  inhuman  war  in 
which  there  is  no  possibility  to  respect 
the  most  elementary  laws  of  war  caused 
the  death  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  per  dav  These  dead  are  not  only 
the  victims  of  direct  hostility  but  they 
can  al.so  be  attributed  to  hunger  and 
di-sease  which  afflicts  indistinctively  men. 
women,  and  children. 

The  civilian  population  is  submitted 
dailv  to  bombings  thanks  to  sophisticated 
armament  openly  .supplied  in  ,'reat  quan- 
titv  bv  two  great  powers.  Great  Britain 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  by  planes 
flown  bv  Algerian  and  Egyptian  pilots 
which  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  infiltrate  and  secure  their  fanatic 
Islamic  Pan-Arabism 

These  napalm  bombs  dropped  on  vil- 
lages summarily  built  have  the  cata- 
strophic effect  which  we  would  compare 
with  the  dropping  of  an  atomic  bomb  in 
a  city  like  New  York  because  the  planes 
that  carry  these  death  machines  leave 
behind  them  :\o  animal,  vegetal,  or  hu- 


man life.  These  villages  obviously  have 
no  shelters. 

In  14  months  of  war,  the  number  ol 
casualUes  has  substantially  surpassed  the 
number  of  casualties  m  the  Vietnam  war. 
Furthermore,  it  is  indeed  very  strange  to 
witness  that  for  once,  m  a  civil  war 
against  a  small  population,  the  West, 
represented  by  Great  Britain,  and  Uie 
Communists,  represented  by  Russia,  are 
both  un  the  same  side  <uid  stubbornly 
eradicate  a  small  nation.  It  is  very 
doubtful  that  the  Russians  and  their  al- 
lies. Egypt  and  Algeria,  wiiose  coopera- 
tion with  the  Communist  states  is  well 
known,  work  in  Algeria  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Western  or  the  British  in- 
terests. 

We  know  the  desires  of  Egypt  and  Al- 
geria to  introduce  cverjwliere  the  Pan- 
Arabi.sm  and  we  equally  know  their  al- 
legiance and  by  con.sequeiice  this  war 
IS  an  occasion  for  the  Communists  and 
fanaUcs  to  infiltrate  Africa  and  accom- 
plish their  subver.sion  tiiat  they  could  not 
conduct  before  this  lime,  grace  of  the 
organization  and  vigilance  ol  the  African 
people. 

To  ijermit  the  continuation  of  this  war 
and  offer  Egypt  and  Algeria  this  occa- 
sion, constitutes  a  grave  error   for  the 
Occidentals  because  when  they  begin  to 
realize  their  -Tror.  it  will  be  too  late.  We 
are  certain  tliey  will  utilize  evciy  means 
to  oust  them    Africa  will  once  again  be 
iransiormed  into  a  battlefield.  Conven- 
uonal  arms  will  be  ineincient.  and  as  the 
Droverb  says,   •forwarned  is  forearmed"; 
there  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  honest  negotiation  and  pacification. 
The  Occidenwls  on  that  which  con- 
renis  South  Africa  for  apartheid  con- 
tinue to  employ  the  force  m  South  Rho- 
desia where  200,000  whites  rebelled  and 
illegallv  proclaimed  their  independence. 
They  have  successfully  mobilized  the  in- 
ternational    organization,     the     United 
Nations,  that  it  will  intenx)se  m  Cyprus 
to  avoid  two  communities  that  accuse 
•  ach  other,  do  not  massacre  each  other. 
All  this  is  noble,  but  that  which  can  occur 
in  Europe  can  equally  occur  in  Africa. 

Sometimes,  we  only  see  the  racial 
problems  and  sordid  interests  of  differ- 
ent countries  but  we  must  not  forget  the 
-uifenngs  of  all  men  as  human  suffering 
deserves  to  be  abridged. 

The  warring  factions  should  join  to- 
gether to  cease  the  hostilities  aiid  return 
to  the  conference  table  Once  again  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
should  measure  up  to  its  obligations  to 
intervene  whenever  and  wherever  there 
is  a  threat  to  the  peace  Unless  the  United 
Nations'  members  are  willing  to  substi- 
tute the  rule  of  law  for  the  Jungle  law 
of  military  force.  I  fear  that  mankind  is 
on  the  road  to  disaster  tlirough  war. 
This  war  can  and  .should  be  stopped  by 
lomt  actions  of  nations  [)Iedyed  by  their 
signatures  to  the  United  Nations  Charter 
to  enforce  the  peace  whenever  and 
wherever  jieace  is  threatened. 


THE  OIL  SHALE  CONTRO\'ERSY. 
CONTINUED 


Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
Nations  most  important  untapped  fuel 
resource  still  remains  locked  under- 
ground in  the  vast  oil  shale  reserves  of 


Colorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  The  im- 
mense potential  of  shale  oil  for  meet- 
ing the  energy  needs  of  the  last  decades 
,)f  this  century  and  the  next  will  ne\er 
be  realized  until  Con>iress  is  willini:  to 
enact  legislation  for  essential  research 
and  development  of  the  Governments 
mammoth  oil  shale  reserves. 

I  have  introduced  such  proposed  \r-. 
islation.  But  Congress  has  failed  to  .ict 
Appropriations  for  oil  .shale  research  and 
development  were  cut  by  almost  50  per- 
cent for  fiscal  1969.  It  appears  that  this 
undreamed-of  wealth  in  fuel  and  min- 
erals, such  as  sodium  and  alummunv 
will  continue  to  languish  underground 
until  Congress  wakes  up  to  its  enormous 
potential 

The  August  1968  issue  of  Harper's  m.i  - 
a/iiie  contains  an  excellent  and  en- 
lightening article,  written  by  Chris 
Welles,  which  delves  into  the  promisiiv-' 
potentialities  and  dl-sappointing  realities 
.)f  the  pre.sent  .state  of  oil  .shale  devehn)- 
ment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  'l.e 
article  l)e  printed  in  the  Re(  orp 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

on-  Shale:  Hidden  Sc.\ndal  or  Inflated 
Myth' 
(By  Chris  Welles) 
Several  tiiousand  square  miles  of  arid,  des- 
olate, scrub-covered  Und  in  the   northwest- 
ern United  States  contain,  in  the  words  of 
one  geologist,  "the  greatest  package  ot  poten- 
tial  energy   on   the   face  of   the   globe."  Tlits 
treasure  lies  burled  in  the  world's  largest  -f- 
posit  of  a  dense,  black  organic  mineral  called 
•oil   shale."   Tlie   major   known   deposits  .;re 
in  Colorado,  though  there  are  others  in  Wyo- 
ming iUid   Utah.   When  heated   to  about  ,'00 
degrees   Fahrenheit,    this   rocky   m.iterl.Tl   :e- 
lea-ses   a  subsUmce   almost   Indlstlngulsh.i'ole 
from    crude    oil.    The    shale    in    these    -.hree 
states  potentially  could  yield  :ts  much  as  !  ur 
trillion   barrels  of  oil— ten   times   the  world 
crude  deposits,  worth  $10  trtUlon.  or  $50,000 
for    uvery    person    in    the   United    States.  .Xt 
present  80  per  cent  of  this  shale  is  govern- 
ment-owned. 

A  number  of  experts  believe  that  shale 
could  be  made  to  yield  oil  at  cost  well  below 
that  of  domesUc  crude.  If  they  are  r;,:!:t, 
gasoline  and  fuel-oil  prices  would  drop.  We 
could  cease  worrying  about  our  dwind::nK 
domestic  crude  reserves  and  be  less  depend- 
ent ou  supplies  from  politically  unst.ible 
Middle  Eastern  countries.  Even  a  partial  cut- 
back in  oil  imports  could  go  a  long  wav  o- 
ward  solving  our  balance-of-pavments  rruu- 
bles  I  though  large  exporters  like  Venezuela 
would  be  hurt) . 

The  location  of  this  shale  has  been  kno^n 
for  many  decades.  Yet  It  Is  stUl  virtually  "- 
touched  and  unexplolted.  An  extremely  -on-.- 
pUcated  and  heated  debate  over  this  curious 
neglect  has  only  recently  begun  to  re'cive 
national  attention.  Senators  WllUam  Ir  \- 
mire.  Phi'.lp  Hart,  .md  the  late  Robert  K'  .  - 
nedy  are  .imong  those  who  asked  hard  ('::•,-- 
tlons  on  the  subject.  The  shale  oil  con-r  - 
versy  has  been  enlivened  by  allegations  . 
Teapot  Dome-like  scandals,  gigantic  g'.-c- 
aways.  .md  even  attempted  murder.  But  mi- 
quesuonably  the  major  barrier  to  shale  c- 
velopment  has  been  the  oil  Industry's  ..:  - 
toi'c  opposition. 

In  their  defence,  oil  men  argue  that  t  le 
economic  leasibiUty  of  commercial  sh.ile  .. 
p.-oductlon  h.is  never  "been  proved  They  p  •• 
to  Immense  technological  difficulties  .meia 
involving  mining,  crushing,  and  heatinc  cj'--  ' 
alien  t3  -he  drilling  :tnd  pumpi.^.e  proce<  t- 
in  which  the  oil  Industry  has  invested  '  -- 
lions  of  doU.irs  Not  the  least  of  the  prcbleir.f 
IS  how  to  dispose  of  nUlUons  of  tons  of  "spout 


*hftle"  which  could  desecrate  a  now  unsullied 

tv^  derness.  They  do  not.  however,  opeiily  dis- 

s  their  verv  real  fear  that  shale  oil  could 

somedav  become  a  dangerous  competitor  of 

-de   A  flood  of  cheap  shale  oil  could  drastl- 

.  a  V  weaken  the  carefully  supported  price  of 

rude  .ind  might,  as  a  respected  energy  ex- 

nert  put  It.  make  "Texas  and  Oklahoma  start 

•  .oking  like  another  Appalachla," 

•  .vven  the  tinanclal  and  political  muscle  of 
the  oil  industrv— which  has  managed  through 
VnuK>rt  quotas  and  depletion  allowances  W 
Cel  prices  and  profits  high  despite  a  world 
.rude  surplus— this  prospect  seems  remote. 
Bit  since  It  is  a  possibility,  the  oil  Industry 
his  hedged  its  position  by  doing  everything 

can  to  keep  the  shale  safely  below  ground. 
it  has  more  or  less  dictated  the  federal  gov- 
rrnmenfs  do-nothing  shale  policy.  It  has  ei- 
ther bought  or  acquired  control  of  most  or 
-le  p'ivatelv  owned  shale  land,  and  at  the 
.  ime  time  "has  refused  to  invest  anything 
more  than  token  ..mounts  In  shale  research. 
And  it  has  eitJier  .-squelched  or  gained  a  strong 
voice  in  the  :ew  serUus  shale-research  efforts 
th It  have  Vjeen  mounted 

Thus  lor  ex.imple.  In  the  early  1950s  Union 
Oil  of  California,  which  had  to  buy  most  of 
the  crude  for  its  refineries  from  other  pro- 
ducers invested  about  $15  million  in  shale 
research  Ttie  comp.iny  opened  a  small  pro- 
otApe  plant  to  loud  l.^nfare  in  1957.  "It  looks 
like  we're  on  the  right  track.  It  has  tremen- 
dous po.'sibilities."  Union's  president  told  a 
r.>oorter  Another  cfflci.il  .-.ild  the  plant  w.is 
proving  .successful  "beyond  the  highest  an- 
ticipation" of  the  company's  engineers^ 

Meanwhile.  Gulf  Oil  had  bought  $120  mil- 
lion   worth    of    Union's    debenttires-poten- 
tUlv  a  one-fourth  Interest  in  Union.  (This 
was  a  first  step  toward  a  merger  abandoned 
in  1961  after  Justice  Department  protests.) 
G-ilf  'ilso  agreed  to  furnish  Union  with  large 
ciuan titles  of  Gulf's  foreign  crude  supply.  A 
I'.ttle  over  a  vear  after  Its  opening.  Unions 
Vhale   plant   was  suddenly   closed   down.  At 
ihe  time,   the  Union  engineer  who  had  in- 
duced   his   companv    to   begin   the   venture, 
charged  in  a  letter  published  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee    on   Antitrust   and   Monopoly 
that  "the  actual  and  circumstantial  evidence 
1,  strong  that  Gulf      .      did  succeed  in  delay- 
ing  the  inception  of  an  oil  shale  industry 
bv    making    it    appear    more    profitable    for 
Union    to   accept   Gulf's   terms   rather  than 
continue  development  of  oil  shale."  A  lew 
months   ago.    however,    a   Union  spokesman 
told  me  that  though  the  process  was  "com- 
mercial" It  was  still  "not  competitive  with 

crxicic  * 

Tax-supported  research  efforts  have  been 
oouallv  abortive.  In  1945,  responding  to  war- 
time fears  of  an  oil  shortage,  the  govern- 
ment opened  a  small  research  plant  at  Anvil 
rvmts  in  Colorado  By  1954.  $17  million  in 
'.iiblic  funds  had  been  invested  In  the  proj- 
'■  •  ^nd  reports  of  progress  were  encouraging. 
1'.  wever  that  vear  Interior  Secretary  Douglas 
McKay   never  known  ;is  a  foe  of  oil  interests, 

-ked"  the  National  Petroleum  Council.  An 
.  uvlsory  group  ot  oil  and  gas  executives,  to 

i.alvze   the    project's   status.   After  -^n   ap- 

•  -usal  that  could  hardly  be  called  agonizing, 

•  e  NFC  recommended  that  Anvil  Points  be 
.  .sed  down  on  the  grounds  that  the  govern- 
r.ient  was  duplicating  research  by  private 
..iciustry-  .  , 

\t  hearings  before  the  Senate  Approprla- 

•  ons  Committee,  Colorado  Senator  Eugene 
MiUlkin  protested;  "It  was  a  very  nervy  per- 
:  .rmance  for  people  who  were  in  the  Uquid- 
•.  etroleum  business  to  come  In  and  suggest 
•lat  this  potential  competitor  of  that  In- 
dustry be  put  out  of  business."  The  late 
FstesKefauver  put  it  even  more  bluntly  in 

u  angry  speech  on  the  Senate  floor;  'It  is 
.ifficultto  conceive  of  a  more  clear-cut  case 
.  f  oil-company  domination  of  the  poUcy  of 
•he  United  States  government,"  he  said. 

Nonetheless,  Congrees  cut  off  further  ap- 
propriations and  in   1956  AnvU  Polnta  was 


closed.  Tlie  oil  companies  proceeded  to  lure 
most  of  the  government  shale  engineers.  The 
government  later  allowed  Anvil  Points  to 
be  reopened  by  a  consortium  of  six  large  oil 
companies  for,  as  one  oilman  told  me  can- 
didly, "some  cheap  research  Just  In  case." 

More  recently,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  a  nuclear-technology  firm  called 
CER  Geonuclear  Corp.— as  part  of  a  broad 
investigation  of  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy— proposed  using  an  underground  ex- 
plosion to  crush  shale  rock.  After  being  re- 
leased by  the  Injection  of  hot  steam  or  gas, 
oU  could  then  be  pumped  to  the  surface. 

The  AEC  and  CER  In  1965  invited  indus- 
try   partlclpeUon    In    the    project.    Fourteen 
large  oil  companies  quickly  signed  up  and 
became  dominant  In  the  resulting  consor- 
tium.  Progress  since   then   ha«   been   slow: 
though  an  atomic  shot  to  stimulate  natural- 
gas  recovery  went  off  In  1967,  the  first  shale 
shot  once  scheduled  for  1968,  has  been  post- 
poneld  at  least  until    1969.   AEC  (  tficiuls  .=ay 
that  it  will  then   titke  four  or  live  year-=  to 
evaluate  the  test  results.  Back  in   1966  M.  A. 
Lekas  of  he  AECs  special-product.s  divisKU 
said   publicly   that   nuclear    methods    might 
produce  shale  oil   for  as   little  us  one-t.-ntn 
the  cost  of  domestic  crude.  He  is  flatly  con- 
tradicted bv  a  CER  spokesman  who  recently 
told  me  this  estimate  is  "ridiculou.s"  and  that 
"shale  will  be  one  of  tho.'-e  things  that  will 
work  verv  slowly  inta  the  market." 

The  oiilv   other   important  resei.rch   proj- 
ect now  uiider  wav  is  an  experiment:.!  plant 
in  a  steep,  narrow  canyon  in  northwest  Colo- 
rado   There  a  .small  company.  The  Oil  .-^hale 
Corporation  iTwcoi .  has  been  jiroducing  800 
barrels  of   high-quality   shale   >.il   a   day.   By 
1970   the   firm   expects   to    produce   .^hale   oil 
commerciallv  at  a  cost  which,  according  to 
one  Tosco  insider,  might  be  less  than  *1  a 
barrel— approximatelv  one-tlnrd  the  cost  of 
regular  crude.  The  company  expects   even- 
tually to  license  iUs  process  at  low  royalties. 
Most  of  Tosco's  present  linanclal  backers 
have  little  connection   with   the   oil   indus- 
try—major    stockholders     include     Lehman 
Brothers,  the  Rosenwald  family,  members  of 
the  du  Pont  family,  and  Huntington   Hart- 
ford. Originally  a  40  per  cent  interest  in  the 
research  project  was  held   by  SUindard   Oil 
of  Ohio   (Sohio).  which  must  buy  most  of 
Its  crude  from  other  oil  companies.  However, 
after   dragging   its   feet   for   months     .bohio 
abruptly  withdrew  from  the  project  in  1966 
and  duinped  its  big   block  of  Tosco  stock. 
"Thev    really    tried    to    scuttle    us,    those 
.,"  I  was  told  by  Herbert  Linden,  son 


of  Tosco's  founder  and  a  big  stockholder  of 
the  company.  "They  thought  they  could  tnen 
take  it  over  themselves."  Tosco  did  indeed 
teeter  toward  bankruptcy  but  was  saved  by 
a  $3.5-mlllion  loan  from  a  French  oil  com- 
pany Sohio  later  reevaluated  Its  position  and 
is  eipected  to  puivha^^e.  with  Atlantic  Rich- 
field, a  majority  Interest  in  the  Tosco  re- 
search program. 

TEMPEST    IN    INTntlOR 

While  the  oil  Industry's  attempts  to  dom- 
inate shale  research  are  well  documented,  it 
is  impossible  to  verify  the  recurrent  allega- 
tions about  a  Teapot  Dome-slz;ed  scandal— a 
gigantic  giveaway  mounting  Into  the  billions 
8f  dollars.  Tidbits  of  information  have  cir- 
culated amone  journalists  for  months  but 
proof  of  hanky-panky  is  scarce.  What  does 
emerge  clearlv  is  the  fact  that  the  eovern- 
ment  under  dubious  circumstances  allowed 
oil  companies  and  land  speculators  to  gain 
ownership  of  many  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  shale  land,  and  readily  acquiesced  to  the 
oil  industry's  concept  of  a  prtident  federal 
shale  policy. 

The  Interior  Department  administers  the 
federal  shale  land,  which  was  almost  all 
Kovemment-owned  until  1915.  Then  a  sud- 
den spurt  of  Interest  In  shale  prompted  pros- 
pectors to  stake  claims  on  millions  of  acres 
of  shale  land.   (In  accordance  with  mining 


laws  governing  the  exploitation  of  minerals, 
an  Individual  prospector  stakes  a  claim  by 
physically  discovering  a  valuable  mineral  on 
the  land  and  pounding  in  boundary  stakes. 
This  gives  him  the  right  to  dig  up  the  min- 
erals under  the  land— which  he  does  not 
own.  He  can.  however,  apply  for  a  "patent" 
and,  for  $2.50  an  acre,  acquire  ownership  of 
the  land  as  well  as  the  minerals  under  it.) 

By  1920  so  much  land  had  been  staked  that 
Interior  began  to  woiTy  about  complete  loss 
of  a  valuable  resource  and  halted  further 
claiming.  (However,  claims  already  staked 
remained  valid  and  patentable  i  In  1930. 
President  Hoover  went  a  step  further,  de- 
creeing that  henceforth  shale  land  could  not 
even  be  leased. 

Over   the   years    the   oil    industry    quietly 
bought  up  thousands  of  the  existing  claims. 
Between  1950  and  1960,  especially,  the  Indtis- 
try    obtained    patents    of    land    containing 
billions  of  barrels  of  oil    A  .■substantial  num- 
ber of   these  claims  h:.d   Ijeen  declared   null 
and  void  by  the  crovernment  durinsi  the  early 
1930s   (most  claimants  to  the  c;inceied  land 
were  so  notified  ,ind  thus  had  few  inhibitions 
about  selling  out  to  the  oil  comp;in!esl .  There 
was   also  strong  evidence   that  many  claims 
had   been    fraudulently   staked    in   the   first 
place.  For  example,  one  itroup  of  prospectors 
claimed  17.600  acres  f>f  remote  l.ind  by  .dleg- 
ing   they   had   physically   discovered   shale-- 
located  hundreds  of  feet  heUnv  KroMnd--dur- 
inn  a  winter  month  when  the  l.md  was  cov- 
ered with  many  leet  "f  tnow    A  one-time  oil 
man,    when    we   discus.^ed    the    routine    case 
with'  which  patents  were  .ir.inted  on  claims 
of  dubious  validity  told  me  frankly.  "When 
we  had  land   up  Tor   p;ttent.  we'd  visit   with 
our  friends  on  the  Hill  and  then  stop  in  to 
see  the  Secretary.  He'd  just  tell  :>i..  people  to 
get  .1  move  on." 

As  speculation  boomed,  l.md  that  had  been 
patented  for  $2  50  an  acre  was  often  re.sold 
for  more  thun  .$2,000  an  acre.  In  the  mld- 
'l9.50s  a  number  of  Interior  Department  em- 
ployees quit  the  covernnient  t.i  "O  int  i  busi- 
ness lor  themselves.  One  wa.s  Tell  Ertl,  a  top 
Bureau  of  Mines  shale  engineer,  who  went 
to  work  lor  Ui-.ion  and  then  struck  out  on 
his  own.  Not  long  .'igo,  he  leased  a  21.000- 
acre  plot  to  Shell  Oil,  which  pays  him  $50,000 
a  year  for  it  though  nothing  is  hem-.'  pro- 
duced there  Shell  .:Iso  lias  an  option  to  buy 
the  l.md   for  $42  million. 

Not  all  the  government  men  w.uched  this 
bonanza  with  equanimity.  One  who  was  much 
agitated  was  un  obscure  lawyer  In  Interior's 
Denver  office  named  Fred  March  He  is  a  hu- 
morless, dosgedlv  zealotis  man  whose  single- 
mlndedness'  seems,  to  less  determined  indi- 
viduals, obsessive.  In  1960.  ..larmed  by  In- 
terior's tree  and  easy  patenting  policies. 
March  with  the  help  of  a  few  like-minded 
colleagues  managed  to  set  up  -■^oine  impreena- 
ble  legal  roadblocks.  The  patenting  pr(x;ess 
was  halted  and  some  test  esses  were  brought 
to  challenge  the  validity  of  many  claims. 

Outraged  patent  seekers  countered  by  com- 
plaining to  Congressmen,  particularly  Wayne 
Asplnall  of  Colorado.  Asplnall.  who  heads  he 
House    Interior    Committee    through    which 
most   Interior    legislation    must   pass,    bom- 
barded   the    Department    with    letters    and 
phone  calls,  as  did  Colorado's  Senator  Crordon 
AUott       Interior      officials      responded      by 
discretely   urging  March   t^  ease   up.  He.   in 
turn    lotidlv  accused  them  of  .selllne  out  and 
sent    letters    detailing     the    "giveaways"    to 
Congressmen    and    the    Justice    Department 
"Fred  was  one  of  those  people,"  a  friend  of 
his  told  me.  "who  uses  a  little  more  dynamite 
to  make  a  hole  than  he  shotild." 

Eventually,  Interior  tried  to  retire  March 
Involuntarily  for  psychiatric  reasons.  After 
long  complex  proceedings  during  which 
March's  friends  allege  Interior  used  blackmaU 
and  wiretaps  to  get  evidence  of  his  Irratlon- 
alitv- he  was  judged  "a  normal  superior  per- 
son"" and  fit  for  duty.  But  he  was  banished 
to  Portland.  Oregon,  and  assigned  to  matters 
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iinreU'.fd  to  oil  shale  "I  l||(fc  #»eriters 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  TMMI  Mtd  when 
I  questlont-d  him  about  the  episode  But 
Mar-h  s  main  problems  were  emotional  '  My 
own  ;mprp'«.siiin  of  Mar-'h  after  several  Inter- 
views was  >r  A  man  who  though  given  to 
wildly  intemper.ite  o'ltbursta  Is  exceedingly 
meticulous  ,ib..ut  the  drx-umentatlnn  for  his 
beliefs 

In  the  p.iM  :ew  years.  March  has  been 
adopted  as  a  kind  of  folk  hero  by  a  gr-up 
of  oil  shale  .Tusaders  Their  chief  spokesman 
is  a  thlrty-{o\ir-veftr-oJd  newspaperman  J. 
R  Freeman  who  until  recently  owned  the 
weekly  Farmt-r  and  .Vfintr  in  Frederick  Colo- 
rado P'  p  8001  And  is  still  lU  associate  edi- 
tor Assisted  b\  March's  findings.  Freeman, 
in  :he  course  nf  a  two-year-long  independent 
investigation  has  published  almost  fifty  arti- 
cles on  The  Molti-BlUlon  Dollar  Grab  of 
Oil  Shale  Lands   ' 

The  irtlcles  eloquently  report  on  the  aci|ul- 
sltKjn  )f  shale  land  by  the  oil  companies  But 
Freeman's  attempts  to  create  a  national  Issue 
have  been  lilunted  bv  lack  of  hard  evidence 
of  an  actual  bribe  or  pavoff  and  by  the  fact 
that  in  1960  March's  efforts  terminated  any 
fraud  -hat  might  have  been  Involved  in  prior 
pateiit-.H'a'itlng 

Freeman's  car  was  shot  at  in  May  1967 
and  he  hinted  darkly  that  oil  inleresls  were 
out  to  murder  him  A  more  likely  explaiia- 
Uon  is  that  some  :ocal  residents,  who  ha\e 
never  loved  the  Texas-born  newsman,  were 
out  to  give  him  a  little  scare 

One  man  who  does  take  him  seriously  is 
former  U  S  Senator  Paul  Douglas  At  Sen- 
ate .^earmgs  last  September  Douglas,  his 
bearllke  irm  enveloping  Freeman  s  narrow 
shoulders,  introduced  him  to  several  aston- 
ished Senators  as  an  authentic  American 
hero  •  Douglas.  In  what  may  be  .i  slight 
flight  of  hyperbole,  has  described  "U  «,haie 
as  the  most  submerged  Issue  in  American 
domestic  politics  involving  the  greatest 
scandal    in    the   hlstor,"   '^i  "'-^^   Republic 

VDALL     IN     THE     MIDDLE 

Along  wit.T  Freeman  other  zealous  sup- 
porters "I  March  ire  still  hunUng  for  evi- 
dence )f  scandal  and  are  ready  to  brand  as 
a  (n\eawav  almost  .iny  action  the  govern- 
ment -akes  to  promote  private  -shale  develop- 
ment Exploitation  of  shale  Is  also  bitterly 
opposed  oy  increasingly  powerful  conserva- 
tionist groups  who  sound  the  alarm  when- 
ever private  industry  kjaliis  access  to  public 
resources  They  argue  also  that  shale  de- 
velopment probably  by  strlp-mlning  tech- 
niques will  irrevocably  deface  the  landscape, 
gouging  out  mountains  and  flUlng  valleys 
with  slag.  In  a  unique  alliance  the  oil  in- 
dustry worried  about  Us  own  profits,  sides 
with  the  Sierra  Club 

On  the  other  side  of  the  controversy.  Con- 
gressmen, state  officials,  and  land  specula- 
tors from  Colorado  Utah,  and  Wyoming  are 
generally  eager  tor  quick  shale  development 
So  too  are  stockbrokers  and  investors  m  sev- 
eral small  companies  which  own  pieces  of 
shale  land  .And  speedy  shale  development 
is  also  supported  by  vocal  groups  of  i  cono- 
mists  ind  government  officials  One  of  them 
is  former  Interior  .\s»lstaJit  Secretary  John 
Carver  Jr  now  i  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sioner The  real  scandal.  '  he  told  me  re- 
cently is  that  the  government  has  yet  to 
receive  the  first  dollar  of  revenues  "  These 
revenues  In  the  perhaps  grandiose  estimate 
of  Senator  Douglas,  could  pay  off  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Interior  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  a  man 
with  an  acute  political  instinct,  has  re- 
sponded to  these  pressures  and  counterpres- 
sures  by  appearing  to  encourage  shale  de- 
velopment while  actually  accomplishing  as 
little  as  possible  An  especially  useful  tactic 
has  been  an  earnest  le«al  compalgn — based 
largely  on  March's  ttndings— to  challenge  the 
still  unpatented     laims    which  Udall  told  me 


would    be      time-consuming'     but   a     neces- 
sary prerequisite  to  shale  development  "• 

Faced  with  increasing  Congressional  criti- 
cism of  these  stalling  tactics.  Udall  in  1967 
announced  the  first  of  a  series  of  proposed 
programs  to  spur  private  shale  rej'earch  and 
development  The  proposals  h.ive  been  p<isl- 
tlve  enough  to  comfort  the  advocates  if  de- 
velopment, while  tight  feder.U  cont-ol  of 
technology  nas  reassured  opponents  OH  In- 
dustry executives  Indeed  have  said  that  the 
unthinkable"  restrictions  make  private  par- 
ticipation most  unattractive 

Clearly  Udall's  proposals  are  a  far  cry'  i^oxn 
the  broad-sc»le  government-sponsored  re- 
search effort  needed  to  determine  once  and 
for  nil  the  economic  feasibility  of  shale  oil 
procfuctlon.  including  the  seriousness  of 
problems  like  waste  disposal  Recent  discov- 
eries indlcite  that  the  shale  may  also  con- 
tain huge  amounts  of  aluminum— perhaps 
worth  even  more  than  the  oil  In  the  shale 

senator  Philip  H  irt  .  f  Michigan  »ee.-  shale 
oil  development  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
monopolistic  power  of  the  oil  industry 
(Which  has  lately  been  exp.irdmg  into  many 
other  energy  industries.  Including  coal  and 
nuclear  power i  Senators  Robert  Kennedy 
and  William  Proxmlrc-  among  others — spon- 
sored legislation  designed  in  part  to  accom- 
plish this  Prcfessor  Morris  CJarnsey,  who 
teaches  economics  at  ihe  University  of  Colo- 
rido.  has  proposed  that  a  Coms»l-type  quaal- 
publlc  corporation  should  be  set  up  to  de- 
velop oil  shale  Such  a  corporation.  Oarnsey 
has  pointed  out.  could  coordinate  the  great 
technological  effort  needed,  and  avoid  private 
monopoly  while  permit tlf.g  "..dequate  return 
on  private  investment  and  maximum  protec- 
tion for  and  returns  to  the  public  " 

There  would  o!  course  be  powerful  politi- 
cal opposition  to  Professor  Oarnsey's  plan 
Indeed  the  current  noise  in  Washington  over 
getting  action  on  shale  has  spurred  Humble 
and  several  other  oil  companies  into  step- 
ping up  their  shale  research  Ttiey  now  pro- 
pose open,  competitive  bidding  for  the  gov- 
ernment-owned shale  land  i  few  besides  oil 
interests  would  have  the  resources  or  f.icili- 
tles  to  compete  in  such  a  contest)  Huvi'ever. 
It  seems  certain  that  if  development  becomes 
inevitable,  the  oil  industry  will  make  a  strong 
effort  to  dominate  the  field 

Their  adversaries,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
hopeful  that  the  tiny  Oil  Shale  Corporation— 
Tosco — may  be  the  David  to  slay  the  oil 
Goliath  This  might  happen  if  Tosco  s  proc- 
ess turns  out  to  be  spectacularly  Inexpen- 
sive— so  much  so  that  the  government  would 
be  forced  into  wide-open  leasing  of  federal 
land  and  well-heeled  corporations  in  other 
fields  would  risk  a  fight  with  oil  interests  So 
far.  Tosco  s  public  statements  about  the  oil 
industry— which  will  most  likely  be  Tosco  s 
future  customers  and  partners— have  been 
models  of  discretion  M.irketing  floods  of  cut- 
rate    oil.'     The     furthest     thing    from     their 


minds,  s.iy  Tosco  fxecutlves  Tlielrs  they  sav. 
will  be  a  small-potatces  operation  lor  m;i;.v 
vears 

Still,  they  do  s^ow  icraslonal  glimmers  : 
higher  ambition  What  we'd  like  to  do."  i  r.c 
company  officer  said  to  me  recently  *1tli  ,i 
smile.  ■  Is  make  Humble  OH  seem  small  .'nfl 
insignificant 

He  seemed  to  be  T.,iK.ng  only  half  In  Jc-t 


•Udall  last  year  came  under  fire  for  per- 
mitting prospectors,  notably  an  Oklahoman 
named  Merle  Zwelfel  i  who  w.is  grubsUked 
by  some  small-time  Oklahoma  politicians. 
to  plaster  millions  of  acres  of  government 
shale  land  with  claims  presumably  for  an 
aluminum-bearing  mineral  called  dawsonite. 
I  Udall  .idmitted  to  me  later  he  had  made  a 
mistake  i  Though  some  speculated  the  claim- 
ing was  an  .li-ladustry  maneuver  to  t'rab 
land.  It  was  actually  m  atfmpt  un  Zweifels 
part  to  require  anyone  desiring  to  develop 
the  land  to  settle  with  him  or  risk  a  court 
ftght.  the  government  v^ould  have  trouble 
leasing  the  land  if  Zweifels  claims  were  still 
m  force  Last  May,  Interior  ruled  dawsonite 
js  not  a  claimable  mineral,  however  Zwelfel 
told  me  he  can  support  many  of  his  claims 
with  discoveries  of  other  minerals  "They 
just  can  t  snap  their  Angers  and  wipe  my 
claims  out,  "  he  said  '  We  11  hght  them  for 
thirty  years  If  we  have  to  " 


DEVELOPMENTS    IN    SOITH 
VIETNAM 

Mr  BREWSTER  Mr  President.  I  have 
been  disturbed  by  two  developments  in 
lecent  days  in  South  Vietnam 

Fir.st  wa.s  the  action  taken  by  tlie 
Sciuth  Viftname.se  Government  auain.st 
us  d./mestic  pohtical  ciilics 

Tlien  came  \\w  action  taken  by  our 
own  military  authorities  in  South  Viet- 
nam against  Mr  John  S.  Carroll,  the 
hiahly  respected  correspondent  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun  m  Saision 

Both  of  these  actions  it  seems  to  mu, 
were  directly  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  treedom  that  have  enuaKed  us  in  the 
trauic  conthct  in  South  Vietnam 

Tlie  South  Viotnamese  Government 
has  civen  .T-yeai  prison  .sentences  to 
Truons  Dinh  D/u.  the  lawyer  who  ran 
second  in  the  presidential  elections  last 
fall,  and  to  Nauyen  Truoni;  Con.  the  23- 
year-old  editor  of  the  Saiuon  Universitv 
student  newspaper 

The  "crime,"  if  it  can  be  calli-d  that. 
for  which  these  men  were  convicted  and 
sentenced,  consisted  "f  dome  no  inoi. 
than  expressing  their  own  thouuhts 
within  their  own  country.  Unfortunatelv 
for  them,  what  they  >aid  was  contrary 
to  some  of  the  vlows  ol  ^ome  of  then- 
Government  Icadcr.v 

In  the  United  States,  we  welcome  ex- 
prt;ssion  of  dilTerences  of  opinion  And 
nothing  hai.  brout;h.t  about  more  difTei- 
ences  of  opinion  m  recent  years  tiiaii 
the  w  ar  m  South  Vietnam 

The  point  to  remember,  however.  ;s 
that  nothine  is  healthier  for  freedom 
ijcnerally  than  the  ireedom  to  expn-s 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  law  Freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  are  amon-:  the  basic  founda- 
tions of  a  tree  people. 

Since  the  United  States  is  ent-ased  m 
a  major  efTort  to  preserve  freedom  m 
South  Vietnam,  it  seems  to  me  that  ;• 
would  be  hiithly  proper— indeed,  incum- 
bent upon  our  Government — to  remind 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  .:'. 
no  uncertain  terms  mat  freedom  ha.s 
these  mcaiiinKS 

The  60-day  susi>ens.on  of  military  ac- 
creditation imposed  i^n  Mr  Carroll  also 
reflects  a  misunderstandinu  of  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom— th:.-  Mne.  by  our  ovui 
Government. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  pun:.-hed  ostensibly  foi" 
violating  a  military  rule  -if  cens^rshi;^ 
when  he  wrote  about  the  abandonment 
of  the  Marine  base  at  Khesanh. 

It  seems  more  apparent,  however,  ma: 
Mr.  Carroll  was  puni-shed  for  "^vritine 
quite  accurately  abo.ut  a  .situation  tha; 
possibly  .stood  to  embarrass  the  US.  mili- 
tary authorities 

The  accuracy  of  Mr  Carroll's  story  vva.- 
never  questioned  In  fact,  it  was  con- 
firmed short'y  after  he  wrote  it. 


Nor  \v;is  the  abandonment  of  Khesanh 
H  secret  Mr.  Carroll  pointed  out  in  his 
dispatch  that  even  the  enemy  in  nearby 
hills  could  watch  the  ba.se  being  dis- 
mantled The  miluaiy  never  questioned 
;  "at  statement,  either.  . 

Instead  our  auth  irities  chose  to  punisn 
Mr  Carroll  for  an  exclusive  product  of 
fine  journali.stic  enterprise  that  sought 
onlv  ID  keep  the  American  people  fully 
informed  about  what  was  happening  in 

^'^M^r^President,  I  have  a.sked  the  Secre- 
,  uv  of  Defense  to  undertake  a  full  re- 
view of  Mr.  Carroll  s  case.  I  hope  that  the 
remainder  ol  his  susi>ension  will  be  lifted 
(luickiv.  and  clearer  guidelines  will  be 
established  for  both  the  press  and  the 
military  in  South  Vietnam. 

Freedom  is  precious.  It  is  what  we  aie 
fmhting  for.  We  must  never  foreet  what 
freedom  means  Aad  we  must  never  hesi- 
tate to  remind  cither  the  government  ol 
South  Vietnam,  or  our  own  Government 
authorities  in  that  country,  that  freedom 
is  not  sub.'ect  to  arbitrary  and  capricious 

'^'^Mr^' President,  the  Baltimore  Sun.  on 
hi'v  '^8  contained  an  oditorial  about  tne 
incident  involving  Mr.  Carroll.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  m 

the  Record.  , 

The  Baltimore  News  American  pub- 
lished an  editorial  on  the  Dzu  trial  on 
Ju'.v  31  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  well. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

IFrom    the    Baltimore    ( Md  )    Sun,    July    28. 
'  19681 

PttNITIVE 

The  American  military  command  In  South 
Vietnam,  which  on  June  26  suspended  for  an 
indefinite  period  the  accreditation  of  John  S 
Ca-roll  sun  correspondent,  has  now  nxed 
the  term  of  suspension  i.t  six  months^  It  was 
the  first  time  in  the  war  that  the  credent ials 
of  a  correspondent  for  a  major  Publication 
had  been  imod  for  more  than  30  days.  J^c 
<;.„  feels  compelled  to  say  that  it  considers 
thl=  action  altogether  unwarranted 

The   facts   as   we   believe    them    to   be    are 

^  on  June  24  Mr,  Carroll,  in  the  field  at  the 
Khe  Sanh  combat  base,  tiled  a  £tory  report- 
••i-  -hat  the  Marines  were  abandoning  the 
''y'^-wn  The  stcrv.  printed  in  our  columns 
'•  June  "5  leported  further  that  the  ac- 
tivitv  of  bandonment.  and  cf  movement  to- 
ward new  positions,  was  no  secret  from  the 
enemv  '-n  the  overlooking  hills.  The  next 
dav  Mr  CaJroU's  accreditation  w.«  suspend- 
ed Two  days  later  an  Army  announcement 
confirmed  the  evacuation  of  Khe  Sanh,  Mr. 
Cti'ro'.l  mcir.whilp  had  informed  his  office 
that  iveinc  in  the  f.e.d,  he  had  been  unaware 
of  a  specitic  em.bareo  in  Saigon  on  the  news 
of  the  evacuation,  and  he  emphasized  again 
hi«  knowledge  cf  the  enemys  awareness  of 
the  move  The  liccuracy  of  his  news  report 
was  never  challeni^ed. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Carroll's  acoreditLitlon  was 
suspended  The  Sun  did  not  complain,  even 
though  we  inclined  stronsrly  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  action  was  motivated  not  pri- 
marllv.  o."  perhaps  actually  at  all.  by  con- 
siderations of  military  -■security:  there  is  no 
need  t.^  iL-count  here  the  story  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  sumd  at  Khe  Sanh,  in  terms 
of  milit.irv  wisdom  and  in  terms  of  public 
protiouncoments  in  defense  of  the  stand. 

However,  we  do  fee',  now  that  the  setting 
cr  ,1  six-month  term  at  .suspension  from 
nnlitarv  accreditation,  i.-  excessively  punitive, 


wholly  unjustified  by  the  facts  or  by  any 
possible  projection  of  the  facts.  It  acts 
against  full  and  responsible  reporting  of  the 
mllit.iry  aspects  of  Vietnam 


[From  the  Baltimore  (Md  1   News  American 
July  31.  l'.1G3| 
Drumhead   Disgrvce 
The    Government    of    South    Vietnam    has 
done  itself  a  grave  disservice  by  its  mllluiry 
court  trial  of  Truong  Dinh  Dzu.  5!.  a  promi- 
nent attorney  who  was  the  runner-up  in  the 
country's  presidential  election  last  fall. 

Dzu,  who  received  17  percent  of  the  votes. 
was  found  giUlty  and  sentenced  to  five  years 
at  hard  labor  for  publicly  ..dvocating-  dur- 
ing the  campaign— peace  talks  between 
Saigon  and  the  Vletcong's  National  Libera- 
tion Front. 

During  the  trial,  which  lasted  Just  one 
hour  and  25  minutes.  Dzu  was  repeatedly 
cut  short  when  trvmg  to  explain  lie  had  ad- 
vocated talks  only  with  non-Communist  ele- 
ments in  the  NLF.  There  is  no  appeal  from 
his  sentence. 

Dzu's  drumhead  trial,  and  his  Draconian 
sentence,  is  a  severe  black  eye  for  the  image 
of  democracy  intended  to  be  created  by  the 
1967  election.  The  military  proceeding 
served  notice  that  dictat^^d  official  policies 
are  not  open  to  debate 

President  Nguyen  V m  Thleu  and  the  other 
generals  still  running  south  Vietnam  should 
re-read  their  government  s  new  consvnution. 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech 

They  also  should  h.nve  more  con.idence  in 
the  voice  of  their  own  people  and  less  m  their 
own  Infallibility.  After  all.  the  voters  last 
fall  rejected  Dzu's  unquestionably  sincere 
peace  proposals  by  a  large  majority. 

Dzu's  trial  and  sentence  will  provide  fresh 
ammunition  for  Vietnam  war  critics  the 
world  over.  Much  harm  has  been  done  Presi- 
dent Thleu  can  and  should  repair  some  of 
the  damage  by  at  least  suspending  the  sen- 
tence. 

■    ^^^^^ 

GOOD  UNIONS  DO  NOT  NEED 
COMPULSORY  MEMBERSHIP— BAD 
UNIONS  DO  NOT  DESERVE  IT 


Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  May 
13  along  with  18  other  Senators,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  entitled  "The  Federal 
Emplovees  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of 
1968"  The  purpose  of  S.  3483  is  to  in- 
corporate into  Federal  law  the  precise 
language  of  a  1962  Executive  order  is- 
sued by  President  Kennedy  containing 
the  following  paragraph: 

Emplovees  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  have,  and  shall  be  protected  m  the 
exercise  of  the  right,  freely  and  without  fear 
of  penalty  or  reprisal  to  form.  Join  and  as- 
sist any  employee  organization  or  to  re- 
frain from  such  activity. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  ques- 
tioned the  need  for  S.  3483.  The  purpose 
of  my  statement,  therefore,  is  to  place 
in  the  Record  evidence  clearly  indicating 
that  organized  labor  is  seekint:  a  removal 
of  voluntary  unionism  from  the  civil 
service  In  its  place  a  form  of  compulsory 
unionism  has  been  recommended  arid 
has  been  considered  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. I  feel  the  American  people 
and  Federal  employees  throughout  the 
country  have  the  right  to  know  what  is 
being  considered  in  Washinsrton  regard- 
ing Federal  employee  unions.  I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  S.  3483  had  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  following  reasons: 

ENDORSE    RIGHT    TO    JOIN 

The  right  to  join  a  union,  be  it  in  the 
piivate  sector  ol  our  economy  or  m  tne 


Federal  service,  is  one  winch  I  fully  en- 
dov<-.  On  the  other 'hand.  I  believe  j'ast 
as  .stroimly  that  if  an  Amercan  citizen 
dL-cides  for  any  rea.son  whatever  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  affiliate  liim.^elf  with  a 
union,  this  freedom  and  this  ri'iht  to  de- 
cide must  be  guaranteed  and  protected 
bv    law.    It    i.s    presently    guaranteed   to 
tne   provisions   of   this   Executive   order 
1098B   iss  led   by   Prt.sidjni    Kennedy   in 
196'2.  The  Executive  order,  however,  un- 
lui'tunattly  does  not  carry  the  force  of 
law.  The  right  to  join  and  the  right  to 
letrah-i  are  consequently  dependent  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
hi.s   sucet.ssors.    Cons  quently,    1   believe 
that  Congress  .should  act  to  incorporate 
the  provisions   of   this   Executive   order 
itito  law. 

The  Federal  Governnnnt  is  one  of  the 
largest  employers  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
Several  hundred  Governmenl  employees 
from  my  State  liave  written  me  regard- 
ing the  propo.spd  change  m  Executive 
Order  10988.  They  have  been  almost 
unanimous  in  opixising  convijul.soiw  un- 
ionism among  Utah's  38.000  Federal  em- 
i>lovees  Like  a  large  majority  of  Utah's 
population,  they  believe  in  preserving 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  choo.se 
lor  himself  if  and  when  he  will  join 
a  Government  labor  union. 

!  I-ST    Of     KVIDENOE 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  evidence  which 
clearlv  proves  that  organized  labor  and 
the  Johnson  administration  are  working 
for  and  have  considered  the  matter  of 
compulsory   unionism. 

September  8.  1967:  President  Johnson 
appoints  Secretary  Wirtz  to  head  Review- 
Committee.  Wirtz  had  previou.sly  testi- 
fied before  a  House  subcommittee  that — 

I  hold  stron(?ly  the  viev,"s  I  repre.=ent  The 
argument  that  union  shop  agreements 
violate  the  Ireedom  cf  individual  employees 
has  no  substantial   basis. 


October  23.  1967:  AFU-CTO  President 
George  Meany  testifyinst  before  the 
Presidential  Review  Committee: 

Unions  and  management  in  Federal  service 
should  have  the  right  to  negotiate  union 
security  a.sreements, 

April  2  1968:  B,  A  Gritta.  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Metal  Trades  Depart- 
ment reporting  on  expected  Presiden- 
tial Ex'c-Jtive  order,  at  convention  of 
Oi^erating  Engineers  Union: 

I  am  confident  that  within  the  very  Jiear 
future  we  will  be  able  to  negotiate  union 
«;ecuritv  provisions  in  our  contracts  with  the 
government  .  .  ,  and  then  everybody  would 
have  to   pay   :  our  organization, 

April  28.  1968:  The  Washington  Post: 
The  panel's  recommendations  have  been 
sent  to  the  President  and  they  will  be  made 
public  shortlv  .  .  .  the  issue  (Of  compulsory 
unionism  1  was  considered  by  the  panel  and 
it   isn't   dead  by   any  means. 

May  6.  1968:  The  Washington  Post: 
The  Advisorv  Panel,  headed  by  Labor  Sec- 
retarv  Wlllnrd' Wirtz.  sent  its  report  to  tne 
President  about  two  weeks  ago.  and  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  released  a  week  aao^ 
Mr  Johnson  is  said  to  have  taken  a  second 
lock  at  it. 

May  13.  1968:  The  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star: 

But  the  political  implications  in  this  elec- 
tion vear  of  the  Right  to  Work  Committee  s 
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rampal«n  has  raused  u.p  Aclmlnlstrallon  offi- 
cials including  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers, to  take  another  look  at  the  proposed 
order 

May  15.  1968:  W  V  Gill.  sUff  spokes- 
man for  the  Review  Committee; 

The  Review  Committee  ugaln  is  studying 
this  question  (compulsory  unionism). 

May  20.  1368  The  New  York  Daily 
News: 

Union  Chiefs  have  been  quietly  but  per- 
sistently pressuring  the  .Mlminlstratlon  to 
CTint  -hem  this  bountiful  bonanza  for  some 
time  It  may  be  that  LBJ  Is  tempted  to  go 
along  Hs  a  show  .,f  gratitude  for  solid  labor 
backing  during  the  past  few  stormy  months. 

May  29.  1968  The  Waslungton  Eve- 
ning Star: 

Top  Administration  officials  ackowledge 
'hat  the  new  order  is  being  held  up  becau.se 
of  the  fear  -f  a  poUtkal  back-lash  as  a  result 
of  I  very  intensive  and  effective  campaign 
waged  by  the  National  R;ght  to  Work 
Committee. 

June  6'.  1968:  B  A  Grilta.  president  of 
AFL-CIO  Metal  Trades  Department: 

The  unions  are  becoming  deeply  con- 
cerned" over  'he  delay  In  releasing  and  Im- 
plementing the   Review   Committees   report 

Tune  20.  1968:  Congressman  Ben  B. 
Blackburn  releases  letter  from  Secretary 
Wirtz  promising  that — 

The  Committee  will  recommend  that  the 
freedom  of  choice  provision  of  Executive  Or- 
der 10988  be  retained 

John  Macy.  Jr  .  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  Cochairman  of 
the  Review  Committee: 

The  rep'  rt  will  not  be  made  public  until 
It  has  been  reviewed  at  The  White  House  for 
changes  to  lie  Incorporated  in  a  new  Execu- 
tive Order 


thermore     the    Committee    will    recommend 
that    the    freedom    of    choice    provision    of 
Executive   Order    10988   be   retained 
Sincerely. 

WiLLARD   WlHTZ. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  for  this  posi- 
tion This  does  not.  liowever.  chanec  my 
belief  tiiat  liiis  precious  freedom  should 
be  preserved  by  law  I  iir«e  Coiigivss  to 
act  upon  tlie  Bennett-Blackburn  bills 
this  year:  and  if  tliis  does  not  occur  in 
the  remaining  days  and  weeks  of  this 
ses^sion.  rest  assured  I  .-liall  introduce  a 
new  version  of  S  3481}  in  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  91st  Congress. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  tlie 
introduction  of  this  legislation  and  the 
outcrv  which  has  been  raised  throughout 
the  country  by  responsible  editorial  com- 
ment has  convinced  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Review  Committee  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  W  Willard  Wirtz  that  the  vol- 
untary unionism  provisions  of  President 
Kennedy  s  Executive  order  be  retained. 

LETTER    njOM    SCCRrTARY 

I  also  submit  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
Secretary  Wirtz  in  reply  to  an  earlier 
letter  which  I  sent  him.  informing  me 
that  the  Labor-Managoment  Review 
Committee  has  rec  )miiiended  to  the 
President  that  v.jluntaiy  uiucnism  m  the 
Federal  .-crvlce  be  retained.  The  letter 
reads 

Hon    WvLLAtcF    BtN.NtTT. 

us    Senate. 
Washington.  D  C 

De.ar  Sfn.^tor  Bennett  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  >f  June  21.  1968,  concerning 
the  right  of  Federal  emplovees  to  refrain 
from  ^'otning  an  employee  organl2aitlon. 

There  have  been  many  speculative  report* 
In  the  public  press  and  rumors  concerning 
the  possible  recommendations  of  rhe  Presi- 
dents Rpview  Committee  on  Pedeml  Em- 
plovee-Management  Relations.  These  un- 
founded reports  included  speculation  on  pro- 
posed requirements  for  a  union  or  agency 
shop  ror  Federal  employees. 

The  Review  Committee  In  its  deliberations 
did  consider  various  proposals  for  union  se- 
curity arrangements  in  the  Federal  Service 
But  the  Committee  has  not  recommended 
and  does  not  intend  to  recommend  a  union 
or  agency   shop  for  Federal  employees.  Pur- 


AMEHICA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Bart- 
LETTi  IS  necessarily  absent  from  the  Sen- 
ate On  his  beiuilf.  I  -usk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  m  the  Record  a 
statement  he  has  prepared  relating  to 
two  articles  by  news  commentator.  Enc 
Sevareid.  which  were  published  in  the 
July  9  i.ssue  of  LL>ok  mamvzine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  al.so  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  two  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd  at  the  conclusion  of  Sen- 
ator Bartietts  statement. 

There  being   no  objection,  the  .state- 
ment  and    articles   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Eric   Sevareid:    Eloquent   Patkiot.   Temper- 
ate AND  Reasonable  Ckitic 
(Statement  by  Senator  B^rtlettI 
Mr    Bartiett    Mr    President.   I   have  long 
beesi    impressed    bv    the    sound    reason,    the 
accurate  .iiul  c  Jinprehcnslve  documentation, 
the   .vrtlculateness     the   elc><Juence.    the   per- 
suasiveness which  ch:u-i;cterize  every  public 
utterance    of    Eric    Sevareid     Two    articles 
written   bv   Mr    Sevareid.   and   published   In 
the  July  9  issue  of  Look,  again  confirm  my 
ipiiuoii  of  ttie  man 

These  articles  .ire  partlciUarly  welcome 
ones  In  a  country  disturbed  by  civil  strife 
and  made  .vcutelv  aw;u-e  of  its  shortcomings. 
they  bespeak  hope  and  r-cho  a  faith  in  this 
i-ountrv  which  .^eems  lo  have  gro»Ti  dim  In 
.k  country  which  probably  has  always  been 
.♦..i  >wn  won^t  critic,  these  .irtlcles  sound  a 
.vi.rd  of  caution,  urging  that  we  recount  the 
•.  irtues  us  we  catalog  the  faults 

Eric  .Sevareid  has  been  iimong  those  who 
have  been  mL»l  critical  of  things  which  have 
occurred  In  our  country  He  has  been  iw.r- 
tlcularlv  crltlciil  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  He 
Has  been  among  those  most  \ocal  In  the  call 
tor  racial  Justice  in  America  He  ha£  not 
hesitated  to  criticize  America  whenever  he 
believed  -.he  deserved  criticism,  but  hLs  faith 
in  the  .\merican  dream  has  never  diminished, 
has  never  wavered  The^e  articles  are  elo- 
quent testlmonv  to  that 


change,  and  It  Is  not  given  to  human 
creattires  m  the  mas,s  to  believe  that  chance 
Is  going  to  be  for  the  worse.  Tliere  had  been 
no  change  in  the  Old  World,  no  es.sentlal, 
drasUc  change  In  the  relatlcns  of  man  to 
man  for  centtirles  '.Mncrlca. "  says  Eric  Hr.f- 
fer   'Is  the  .i..lv  new  thing  In  history." 

What  wius  the  dream?  It  was  rebirth,  the 
eternal  liauntliig  .■ra%lng  of  men  to  be  born 
again,  the  vearnlng  for  the  second  chance. 
The  New  World  was  the  second  chance.  The 
most  Illiterate  knew  it  In  their  bones,  as  we 
would  all  know  the  meaning.  If.  today,  a 
new,  rich,  habitable  planet  were  discover,  d 
wltliln  our  cmmor.  means  of  accet^B.  Our 
past  would  fade  in  significance,  this  life 
would  l>ecome  our  prehistory,  nothing  more 
This  Is  wh..t  happened  when  the  great 
migration  tlowed  to  the  West  In  the  end.  it 
was  discovered  that  the  Europeans  had  n  t 
brought  Europe  with  them;  Europe's  lilst.  :v 
became  our  prehistory.  A  rebirth  had.  Indeed, 
occurred;  and  no  place  m  the  world,  n  t 
Europe  Itse'.f    has  ever  l>oen  the  ^ame 

There   were  a  thousand  varieties  of  flnl'e 
dreams  within  the  one  encompassing  drear.,. 
Many  of  the  poor  came  dreaming  to  be  rich; 
•II  aiv  of  The  rich,  dreaming  to  be  richer.  Tl  9 
energetic  came,  eager  to  put  their  hands  'o 
work;   the  l.azv.  hoping  to  live  with  no  wnr,v 
at    all.   The   Qod-consclous   came,    expecting 
to  find  Him  speaking   to  them  directly.  V'.f 
message    ungarbled    by    official    interferen-e 
The    weak    were    sure    they    would    become 
'trong     The    fearful    were    certain    of    con- 
ndence    Thieves   dreamt  of   easier    thievln-; 
roughnecks   wanted   more   room   to  swagcer; 
the  sick  sought  health,  and  from  the  new    t 
and  light  and  waters  and   herbs  and  dni'.^-. 
the  uglv  would  surely  be  transformed  wi-.h 
beautv.    And    the    apostles    of    brothcrhi..   ; 
came    Ignoring   the   teachings   of   the   s.ic.  -■ 
about  the  dual,  good  and  evil,  nature  of  man. 
sel/ed   with    ihe    )' ■n\    .md    ludicrous   notion 
of   Jean   Jacques   Rousseau    that  civilization 
had    corrupted    man.    instead    of    the    nthrr 
way  .iround   And  that,  restored  to  a  "sUte  if 
nature."      man      would      he      au'^matleally 
tolerant,  loving  and  peaceable. 

These  are  among  the  drives  In  men  th  it 
produce  revolutions.  The  migration  wis 
revolution  It  was  not  recognized  i;s  such 
except  KTaduallv.  us  time  wore  "U:  Us  ;u-s 
were  delaved.  The  first  big  fuse  caught  ::re 
with  Washington's  war  against  British  ru'e, 
which  wa-s  political  revolt  and  a  new  In'^- 
lectual  svnthesls.  but  which  charged  -e 
atmophere  with  the  moral  electricity  t'.'t 
was  to  set  off  a  long  train  of  fuses  as  tl.o 
migrants  increased,  pushed  over  the  mo\i:- 
talns  scattered  far  from  authority  .r.d 
orthodoxv.  made  frontier  Ufc  the  typlc.i! 
American  life  and  put  in  motion  the  ■'•■<' 
social  revolution  that  has  never  -toppc  1 
revolving  and  shows  no  signs  of  stopplnc 

Its  coats  of  arms  bore  and  bears  onlv  ■  '■■ 
word— Freedom.  Not  the  freedom  of  a  res;  n 
or  sect  or  point  of  view.  Just  freedom.  •  .e 
condition  in  which  a  man  feels  like  a  hu:r. m 
being,  like  himself.  It  is  the  purpose.  J'e 
definition  and  consequence  of  rebirth.  It  ■ 
The  Dream 


The  American  Dream 
I  By  Eric  Sevareid) 
•It  Is  Europeans,  for  the  most  part  who 
have  constructed  these  great  ships,  but  with- 
out America  they  have  no  meaning  These 
ships  are  alive  with  the  supreme  tH-stasy  of 
the  modern  world,  which  Is  *he  voyage  to 
.America  There  is  no  other  experience  that  Is 
remotely  comparable  to  it.  in  Its  sense  of  joy. 
iU  exul'Jincy.  its  drtinken  and  magnificent 
hope  which,  igalnst  reason  and  knowledge, 
soars  Into  a  heaven  of  fabulous  conviction, 
which  believes  in  the  miracle  and  sees  it  In- 
varlablv  achieved  "  .So  wrote  Thomas  Wolfe, 
himself  drunk  with  the  grandeurs  and  gro- 
t«6querles    if  America,  in  the  1930'* 

What    was    the    impulse    that    pushed   and 
pulled    those    who    came?    It    was,    simply— 


The  World  Still  Moves  OrR  Wav 
I  By  Eric  Sevareid) 

There  are  those  who  sav  t'le  dream  is  dca  ! 
or  dying,  poisoned  by  self-interest,  rotied  '•  v 
surfeit  and  Indifference,  maimed  by  violence 
The  1,'reat  aspiration  is  ended,  ihey  tell  i^ 
and  America  Is  now  only  another  crowdel 
nat'on.  not  even  able  to  maintain  order  v 
Power,  but  not  a  society,  not  a  culture  ^^  e 
have  gone,  almost  directly,  thev  would  '.a-  ■• 
us  believe,  from  pnnntivcness  to  riecaden  • 
a  far  poorer  record  than  that  of  Ronic 

The  fireworks  of  this  July  4— which  m.>v^ 
well  illumlnat?  the  scene,  again,  of  who^le 
urban  blocks  consumed  by  flames,  from  t..e 
Molotov  cocktail,  not  the  holiday  sparkler- 
will  give  further  force  to  this  cry  of  t-e 
Cassandra 


Rut  the  cry  Is  as  old  as  the  nation.  It  was 
sounded  in  Jefferson's  time,  when  the  states 
seemed    ready    to   drift   apart;    in   Lmcolns 
?■,;"     when  they  split  apart;   in  Roosevelts 
,   no   when,  bv  the  millions,  husbands  shuf- 
ned  'in  soup  lines;   In  Truman's  time,  when 
The   Russians   and   Chinese   were  supposedly 
reordering  the  earth  and  Communist  traitors 
^^re   suppo-sedlv   infesting  the   Government 
Hilt  this  is  not  It— this  18  not  our  Arma- 
Eeciaon,  not  the  great  day  of  Judgment  on 
An' erica    For   America    Is    change,    and   the 
ch'inges  have  come,  often  enough.  In  convu  - 
slve  -Tpa-sms.  This  country  is  the  vast  experi- 
mental   laboratorv    In    human    relations   for 
the  twentieth  century:   It  Is,  in  a  sense    de- 
fining and   creating  the   twentieth   century 
for  much  of  the  world. 

rnless  It  is  seen  in  this  light.  America  can- 
no'  be  understoo<i  at  nil.  If  many  of  our  con- 
le.uporarv  intellectuals,  especially  those  com- 
muning *-lth  one  another  In  New  York  City 
almon  a  -separate  nation  In  spirit,  do  not 
understand  it.  this  i.s  partly  because  they  do 
not  understand  themselves.  As  they  attest  in 
■  ■■•  umerable  books,  they  do  not  know  who 
•hev  are.  It  mav  be  news  to  them  that  tne 
over^-helmlng  mulority  of  Americans  do  know 
who  they  tire,  do  not  feel  nlienat«d  from  their 
cotmtrv  or  their  generation. 

Thl-s'ls  not  a  "sick  society."  It  is  a  deeply 
unsettled    and   bewildered    society,    and   the 
"eaTon     is    not     merely     the     extraordinary 
ch'^nges  in  this  last  generation  hut  the  speed 
ort^fese  changes    It  i.s  the   rate  of  change 
that  is  new   The  life  of  Americans  today  re- 
sembles that  of  say.  Grant's  time,  less  than 
U'l  m  Grant's  time  resembled  life  in  ancient 
ricn\    The  nation  is  not  overpopulated,  but 
.he  population   has  shifted  out  of  balance. 
ir  'he  last  '20  vears  alone.  18  million  people. 
n  ludlng.     of  "course,    the    Negroes,     have 
m.^^d  into  the  urban  centers.  This  second 
industrlal-sclentmc   revolution  has  Jammed 
us  together,  polluted  much  of  our  air  and 
waters,  smeared  ugliness  over  much  of  our 
rountrvslde.     obliged     us     to   ;^°'\^^^':^^ 
greater   economic    units   and    Increased    the 
tensions  of  dally  living. 

Twc  other  revolutions  have  been  taking 
Diacc  in  concert  with  the  new  Industrla  - 
scUtific  revolution.  One  Is  the  communi- 
cations revolution,  which  brings  every  social 
evil  every  human  tragedy  and  conflict  im- 
mediately and  intimately  within  everyone  s 
ker  The  other  Is  the  educational  revolution, 
which  adds  mUllons  every  year  to  the  ranis 
of  hose  moved  to  add  their  Investigation. 
,sr-  nilatlon  or  actions  to  the  processes  of 
pr  olem-solvlng   and   problem-creating. 

We  are  not  becoming  less  democratic  but 
mnre  democratic.  It  is  not  our  Individual 
fre-dom  that  is  in  Jeopardy,  In  the  first  in- 
st.ince  but  our  public  order.  It  could  be 
r-  :ed  that  we  are  moving  away  from  repre- 
^ertatlve  government  in  the  direction,  at 
>'-■  of  direct  democracy,  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  blessing.  For  the  Immediate  future 
•  .,    problem  Is  not  only  the  indifference  or 

■  Ahv"  of  the  much-abused  middle  class 
.  '■  nv  other  group.  It  Is  also  the  problem  of 
•c,   i.ianv  untrained  cooks  In  the  kitchen. 

■  -any  'current  phenomena  to  the  contrary 
:.,  ■  .vithstanding.  Americans  are  the  "loct 
r.a:  tral  workers-together  in  the  world.  We 
-u  we  live  bv  the  svstem  of  Individual  enter- 
pr  e  while  "we  are  the  supreme  cooperative 
^iKietv  Totalitarian  countries  say  they  are 
co.peratlve  societies,  while  their  regimes 
mv.'-i  coerce  their  people  to  work.  It  Is  absurd 
•c  t.elleve  that  the  races  of  men  who  turned 

•  rmptv  forbidding  continent  into  the 
nu,  t  efficient  engine  of  production  and  dls- 
trnution  ever  seen,  who  created  the  arst 
v:a<,  democracv  with  essential  order  and 
e-'=ential  freedom  will  not  solve  the  proD- 
leniE  of  crowding,  poverty,  pollution  and 
ugliness.  The  solutions  will  create  new  prob- 
lems, after  which  there  will  be  new  solu- 
tions, then  new  problems,  and  so  our  me 
Will  eo  on.  Time  Is  life.  Were  human  prob- 
lems ever  totally  solved,  change  would  come 
to  a  stop,  and  we  would  begin  to  die. 


American  cynics  and  Cassandras  see  neither 
their  own  history  nor  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  clarity  Violence?  We  have  aheays  had  a 
high  tolerance  level  for  violence.  Abraham 
Uncoln  worried  about  what  he  called  '  the 
increasing  disregard  for  law  which  pervades 
the  country;  the  growing  disposition  to  sub- 
stitute the  wild  and  lunous  ptissions,  in  lieu 
of  the  sober  Judgment  of  courts;  and  the 
worse  than  savage  mobs,  for  the  executive 
ministers  of  Justice." 

It  Is  even  to  be  doubted  that  crime  Is  more 
prevalent  than  It  was  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury   Historian   Arthur   Schleslnger,   Jr.,   re- 
minds  us    that   a   century    ago,   every   tenth 
person  In  New  York  Cltv  had  a  police  record. 
Alienated  and  irreverent  youth?  To  a  de- 
gree   youth  is  alwavs  alienated  and  to  a  de- 
gree'ought  to  be.  More  than  2.000  years  ago. 
Plato  wrote  that  in  a  democracy,  the  father 
"accustoms  himself  to  become  like  his  child 
and  to  fear  his  sons.      .  .  Tl^e  schoolmaster 
fears  and  flatters  his  pupils  .   .   .  the  young 
act  like  their  senlore,  and  compete  with  them 
in  speech  and  action,  while  the  old  men  con- 
descend to  the  voung.  .  .  ."  This  happens  be- 
cause demcrt^ratic  life  carries  the  m-bullt  im- 
pulse to  wish  to  please  ;.nd  accojnmodate  to 
others. 

The  alarm  over  drug-taking  is  also  exag- 
gerated. There  is  far  less  use  of  dangerous 
drugs  todav  than  a  half  century  ago,  before 
narcotics  control,  when  about  one  American 
In  every  four  hundred  was  tin  addict  of  some 
harmful  drug,  ten  times  the  present  rate. 

Americans,  of  course,  are  not  spiritually 
geared  to  the  past  but  to  the  future.  It  is  ;i 
reflection  of  what  John  Steinbeck,  speaking 
of  the  onpushlng,  haggard  "Okies"  in  the 
dust-bowl  vears,  called  the  "terrible  faith." 
that  we  are  constantly  seized  with  concern 
for  our  children  more  than  for  ourselves  Yet 
It  is  not  possible  to  see  our  society  In  per- 
spective without  these  backward  glances  to 
what  we  once  were,  with  the  consequent  re.T- 
hziation  that  we  are  using  different  scales  of 
measuring  well-being  today. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  u  newborn 
could  expect  to  live  about  to  the  age  of  50; 
today,  the  expectancy  is  about  70.  Once,  a 
mother  had  sound  reason  to  fear  giving  birth; 
today  death  in  childbirth  is  regarded  as  in- 
tolerable. Once,  a  full  high  school  education 
was  the  best  achievement  of  a  minority:  to- 
day It  is  the  barest  minimum  for  decent  em- 
ployment and  self-respect  Once,  the  timber 
and  mining  barons  stripped  away  the  forests 
and  topsoll  wholesale;  today,  these  compan- 
ies are  confronted  by  their  communities  at 
every  other  move. 

One  could  cite  hundreds  of  similar  ex.ain- 
ples  of  how  our  standards  of  expectancy  have 
risen  a*  thev  should,  alone  with  our  stand- 
ard of  life.  "The  truth  is  that  we  Amencans 
are  perfectionists,  which  simply  means  that 
we  were  not.  are  not  and  never  will  be  satis- 
fied either  with  the  quantities  or  the  quali- 
ties in  our  life. 

By  the  year  2000,  we  will  look  back  upon 
these  present  years  not  only  as  one  of  Amer- 
ica's periodic  convulsions  but  as  ti  rather 
backward  period.  Bv  then,  the  typical  .Amer- 
ican family  will  have  an  income  of  around 
820  000  a  vear  or  more;  the  typical  American 
adult  will" have  had  at  least  two  years  of  col- 
lege with  far  broader  intellectual  and  aes- 
thetic horizons.  By  then,  the  old  urban  cen- 
ters will  have  been  rebuilt,  and  many  mil- 
lions will  live  in  satellite  "new  cities."  part- 
urban,  part-rural.  The  incurable  diseases  like 
cancer  and  arthritis  will  be  under  far  better 
control. 

The  present  explosion  in  books,  theater. 
music  and  art  will  have  transformed  tastes 
and  comprehension  u>  an  enormous  degree 
And  already,  according  to  the  Englishman 
C  P  Snow,  something  like  80  percent  of  the 
advanced  study  of  science  in  the  Western 
world  is  going  on  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  is  the  heart  reason  for  the 
"brain  drain"  from  abroad  to  the  U.S.,  not 
merely  the  higher  pay.  The  /'^<="l"^%^t^^/ 
action    the  creative  excitement  are  Increas- 


mglv  here  None  of  this  guarantees  a  single 
now"  Shakespeare,  Rembrandt  Beethoven  or 
Eln.'^teln.  becatise  genuis  is  not  developed 
(though  even  this  may  occur  one  day 
through   selective    breeding    tmd    cell    trans- 

ii'.-.xnx  1 .  ,  .., 

Wliat    It    di-ies   guarantee   is  a  great  lifting 
u*  ti'o  massive  center,  of  the  "ordinary"  peo- 
ple   This  :.s  the  premi.se  ttnd  the  point  ab-.uit 
Ainerica-^ours  is  the  first  orpuni/ed  dedica- 
li^n   to   7Ma."irp  Improvement,  to  the  devel- 
L.pment  of  a   mof:!<  culture,  the  first  attempt 
to  educate  everyone  to  the  limit  of  his  ca- 
pacities  We  hav'e  known  for  a  long  time  that 
ili:s  ctm  l.e  cione  onlv  through  the  chemistry 
of  individual  freedom,  .Soviet  Rus.sia  is  Just 
now  beginning   to  discover  this  for  itself.   I 
.im   unable  to  understand  the  thrust  of  the 
EUtlenngs  aiiu  .strivings  of  West^'rn  man  over 
the  last  thousand  years  save  in  terms  of  this 
kind  of  achievement 

rhe  popular  pa.s.slon  of  Amcric:,ns  Is  not 
jKilitics.  biLseball.  money  or  inatpri;il  things. 
It  IS  education.  Education  is  now  our  big- 
gest mdustrv.  involving  more  people  even 
ihan  national  defense  The  percentage  of 
children  In  kindergarten  has  doubled  m  a 
r.ither  short  period;  the  percentage  of  youth 
in  collcee  climbs  steeply  upwt.rd  Todav.  even 
a  Negro  bov  m  ihe  ^outh  has  a  betl^-r  .-tatis- 
tical'chancc  of  getting  into  collcee  than  an 
i;ny;lish  vouth  And  there  are  ab.iut  44  mil- 
lion full-  and  part-time  <!(lu!t  sttident,-  pur- 
suing .some  kind  of  f^.rma!i/ed  learning  on 
then-  own! 

Intellleenl  foreigners  nearly  everywhere 
understand  the  mountainous  meanlUL'  of  all 
this  lor  the  world  as  well  as  lor  America. 
They  know  that  much  of  the  world  will  be 
trarisformed  in  the  American  Image,  culttir- 
allv  If  not  polltlcallv.  They  know  that  strug- 
gle is  reallv  all  over— it  is  the  Western  way 
of  living  and  doing,  our  way  and  the  way  of 
Eur<jpe  combined,  that  the  world  wants.  It  is 
North  America  and  West  Europe  that  make 
up  the  "in"  world;  Russia  and  China  are  still 
the  outsiders  trying  to  enter 

Comnninism  alreadv  appearr-  irrelevant  es- 
sentlallv  pas.se.  The  more  the  Communist  re- 
gimes educate  their  people,  the  more  com- 
plex their  life  will  become  They  wll!  strug- 
gle with  the  complexities  the  Western  world 
confronts  alreadv.  and  they  wlU  discover  that 
authoritarian  direction  from  the  top  cannot 
cope  with  them  Only  the  es.sentially  liberal 
society  can  manage  twentieth-century  life, 
even  in  practical  terms.  They  will  learn,  as 
we  have  alwavs  known,  that  the  effective,  the 
lasting  revolution  lies  In  the  West,  partlcu- 
larlv  in  America. 

Why  then,  are  we  in  such  a  btate  of  uproar 
in  this'  vear  of  Our  Lord,  and  why  is  much 
of  the  world  upset  about  the  America  of  to- 
dav''   Because,    as   a    philosopher   once    said, 
••nothing  that  is  vast  enters  into  the  life  of 
mortals    without   a    curse."    and    America    is 
struggling  to  rid  It-self  of  one  old  curse  and 
one   new   one.   The   old    cur^e   is   the   Negro 
slaverv   Europeans   fastened   upon   this   land 
long  ago.  which  continues  in  a  hundred  psy- 
chological   social  and  economic,  if  not  legal, 
forms    The  Neero  Passion  of  today  is  a  revo- 
lution within  the  continuing  American  revo- 
lution   and  the  one  absolute  certainty  about 
it  is  that  it  Is  going  to  succeed,  however  long 
and   distracting  the  agony   lor  everyone^  It 
will  succeed  not  only  because  it  has  Justice 
with  it  (Justice  has  been  suppressed  before) 
but  because  there  is  a  deep  evangelical  streak 
in  the  American  people,  a  true  collective  con- 
science, and  it  has  been  aroused. 

Racism  exists  in  almost  rai  societies  on  this 
globe,  virulently  so.  Incidentally  in  Black 
Xfrica.  It  may  be  that  race  P'-eJ",^!^^-^,^ 
psvchologists'  "Stranger  hatred  -Is  an  In- 
.funct  tricing  from  our  animal  origins,  and 
therefore  ineradicable  Yet  man  Is  the  only 
:.,nlmal  arrare  cA  his  *"^^tincts;  the  only  ani- 
mal therefore,  -apable  of  controlling.  If  not 
e  in  mating,  his  instincts  New  law.  enforc^ 
compels  new  behavior.  Behavior  repea^ 
dallv-  comes  to  seem  normal,  and  attltv^dea 
change.  Illusions  tend  to  vanish.  The  Idea 
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thai  »  cllfTerence  In  ^kln  color  la  an  essential 
difference  Is  an  lllti»l'>n 

I  am  struck  by  an  observation  of  McOeorge 
Bundy  of  the  Ford  Foundation  He  said  dis- 
crimination will  end.  partly  be- a  use  this 
collegB  neneratlon  regards  racial  equality  as 
natural,  whereas  the  older  generation  regards 
It  only  as  logical 

The  twentieth-century  war  over  racial  In- 
justice Is  now  in  Its  virulent  stage  The  nine- 
teenth-century war  in  Its  virulent  stage 
lasted  four  years  This  one  will  last  much 
longer  becau.se  :t  Is  fought  on  a  thousand 
narrow  fron's  like  guerrilla  war  ar.d  because 
no  grand  cllma<-'.ertc  Is  poMlble  But  It  Is  not 
going  to  tear  this  country  apart'  or  'bum 
America  down"  or  anything  of  the  sort  A 
tiny  percentage  of  extremists  among  only 
12  percent  of  the  American  population  can 
do  much,  but  they  cannot  do  that 

The  new  ourse  has  come  with  America's 
new  nuUtary  power  A  form  of  Parkinson  s 
Law  operatee  here  The  i^reater  the  power,  the 
more  the  men  who  associate  with  It  extoU  It 
and  find  needs,  real  or  sophistical  for  lU  use 
The  use  of  av  ui.ible  flexible  force  becom'^s 
easier  than  hard  thought;  and  the  worst  as- 
pect of  the  curse  Is  the  gradual,  alm.ist  un- 
coTt»clo«»!dentlftcatlon  of  power  with  virtue 
John  Adams  said.  Power  always  thlnts  It 
has  a  great  soul  and  vast  views  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  weak 

We  have  fallen  Into  this  trap  with  the 
■Vietnam  Intervention.  For  the  first  time,  we 
have  misused  our  power  on  a  maeslve  scale 
But  It  does  not  mean  that  we  are  a  Fascist" 
or  aggressive  people  any  more  than  the  ra- 
cial mess  means  that  we  .ire  a  hating  or  op- 
pressive people  Vietnam  is  not  typical.  It  Is 
a  mistake  nv)w  recoijnized  as  such  by  most 
serious  thinkers  m  this  country  If  millions 
of  people  m  Europ>e  i  every  province  of  which 
is  soaked  in  blotxl  i  stand  aghast  at  what  we 
have  done  and  reproach  us  bitterly  one  un- 
artlculated  reason  Is  that  they  eipt-ct  the 
United  States  to  act  with  humaneness  and 
common  sense  They  do  not  shout  advice  to 
Russia  and  China,  whatever  their  misdeeds 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  crowd  In  the 
buUnng  does  not  shout  advice  to  the  bull 
but  to  the  bullfighter 

The  reassi.rlng  thing  Is  not  merely  that  we 
will  get  out  )f  this  trap  and  undo  the  dam- 
age as  best  we  can  but  that  we  will  do  s^'  be- 
cause our  own  people  demand  It.  not  because 
the  enemv  Is  too  strong  not  because  of  for- 
eign criticism  We  could  If  we  would  lay 
North  Vietnam  tti tally  waate  The  American 
Conscience  will  not  permit  It  We  may  not 
win  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam,  but  we 
will  win  a  victory  In  our  own  soul 

No — the  humaneness  of  the  .\merlcan  peij- 
ple  Is  stiU  here  The  new  problems  have 
piled  up  too  rapidly  for  our  brains  and  our 
In'titutlons  to  cope  with  at  anvthlng  like 
the  same  rate  but  the  wU!  for  Justice  Is  as 
strong  as  ever  stronger.  In  my  own  belief, 
because  thought  and  expression  are  freer  to- 
day than  ever  before  This  Is  why  the  Negro 
revolution  has  come  now— not  because  con- 
ditions of  life  became  worse,  save  for  some. 
but  because  of  a  climate  of  free  expression 
In  Just  such  periods  of  great  Intellectual 
freedom  have  nearly  all  revolutions  been 
generated 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  great  num- 
bers of  very  ordinary  people  In  distant  lands 
understand  all  this  ab«;)Ut  America  better 
than  some  of  our  own  Intellectuals  If,  bv 
s^nie  magic,  all  barriers  to  emigration  and 
immUratlon  around  the  world  were  lifted 
tom.rrow  bv  far  the  single  biggest  human 
caravan  would  start  moving  In  one  direc- 
tion— our  way 

One  day  recently.  I  asked  a  Cuban  refugee 
whv  most  Cubans  like  himself  wanted  'o 
come  to  the  Vnlted  States  rather  than  go 
to  Latin  American  countries  with  the  same 
language  and  the  same  genera!  culture  Was 
It  just  the  thought  of  greater  economic  op- 
portunity'' 

"No."  he  said,  "many  of  us  would  have  an 
easier  time,  economically,  in  a  Latin  country 


It's  just  that  we  feel  tx-tter  here  We  c.»n 
feel  like  a  hum.m  being  There  ..eems  to  be 
sbomethlng    universal   atxjvit   this  countrv   " 

This  Is  living  testimony  not  ubBtraci  ar- 
gument. fn;im  men  who  know  the  meaiung 
of  America  in  their  bones  and  marrow  Of 
cours'.'.  It  IS  the  truth  Of  cours<».  the  dream 
lives  on 

Let  tho««  who  wteh  compare  Amerca  with 
Rome   B<.ime  lasted  around  a  thousand  years 


HOW  THE  SUI'KiAIK  COURT  IS  PER- 
FORMING ITS  ROLE  AS  THE  IN- 
TERPRETER OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  the  con- 
stitution of  my  native  State  of  North 
Carolina  has  always  contained  a  warn- 
in«T  which  all  Americans  would  do  well  to 
he€d  It  is  this: 

A  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples IS  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  liberty 

Let  us  pause  for  a  few  moments  and 
recur  to  some  fundamental  principles. 

The  men  who  conip<jsed  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787  were  wise  men. 
They  had  read  the  history  of  Uie  long  and 
bitter  struggle  of  man  for  freedom,  and 
had  found  this  shocking  but  everlastinft 
trutn  inscribed  up<in  each  page  of  that 
history :  No  man  or  set  of  men  can  be 
safely  trusted  with  governmental  power 
of  an  unlimited  nature  As  a  consequence, 
they  were  determined,  above  all  things  to 
establish  a  govtrnment  of  laws  and  not 
of  men 

To  prevent  the  exercise  of  ai-bitrary 
power  by  the  Federal  Government,  they 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  governmental 
powers  In  so  dom;^.  they  utilized  this 
doctrine  in  a  twofold  way  They  dele- 
gated to  the  Federal  Gi-)vernment  the 
powers  necessary  to  enable  it  to  discharge 
Its  functions  as  a  central  government, 
and  they  left  to  each  State  the  pwwer  to 
regulate  its  own  internal  affairs  It  was 
thi.'^  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  .separation 
of  powers  which  prompted  Chief  Ju.^tice 
Salmon  P  Chase  to  make  this  trenchant 
ob.servation  in  Texas  v.  White  '7  Wall. 
'U.S.'  700'  : 

The  Constitution,  in  all  Its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  Indestructible  union,  composed 
of  uidestructlble  States 

In  their  other  utilization  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  governmental 
powers,  the  members  of  the  Convention 
of  1787  vested  the  power  to  make  laws 
in  the  Congress,  the  power  to  execute 
laws  in  the  President,  and  the  power  to 
interpret  laws  in  the  Su!)reme  Court  and 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress 
might  establish  Moreover,  they  declared, 
in  essence,  that  the  legislative,  the  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  ludicial  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  forever  re- 
main separate  and  di.st  net  from  each 
other 

This  brings  me  to  my  subject  'How 
the  Supreme  Court  Ls  Dvscharmng  Its 
Role  as  llie  Interpreter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion " 

In  discus-s.ng  this  subject.  I  must  tell 
you  the  truth  about  the  Supreme  Court 

I  know  It  IS  not  poi>ular  in  .some  quar- 
ters to  tell  the  truth  about  this  tribunal 
Admonitions  of  this  character  come  to 
us  daily  from  such  quarters:  When  the 
Supreme  Court  speaks,  its  decisions  must 


be  accepted  us  sacrosanct  by  the  bench, 
the  bar  and  the  people  of  America,  even 
though  they  c institute  encroachments  on 
the  constitutional  doma'ii  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress,  or  tend  to  reduce 
the  States  tx)  meannmle.ss  zeros  on  the 
Nation  s  map  Indeed,  the  bench,  the  bar. 
and  the  people  must  do  more  than  this 
They  must  speak  of  the  Sujireme  Court 
:»t  ail  times  w'th  a  reverence  akin  to 
that  which  inspired  Job  to  speak  thus  of 
Jehovah: 

Though  He  slay  me.  yet   will  I   trust  Him. 

To  be  sure,  all  .Americans  .-hould  obey 
the  decrees  in  cases  to  which  they  are 
parties,  even  thouuh  they  may  honestly 
and  reasonably  deem  such  decrees  un- 
warranted. But  it  is  slieer  mtellectuiil 
lubbish  to  contend  that  Americans  arc 
p  quired  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  >f 
judges,  or  to  make  mental  obei.sance  to 
judicial  aberrations  They  have  an  in- 
alienable right  to  think  and  .speak  their 
lionest  thoughts  concernin;,'  all  thui-i.s 
under  the  sun.  including  the  decisions  of 
Supreme  Court  majontios  It  is  well  thus 
is  so  because  the  late  Chief  .Justice  Har- 
lan P  Stone  spoke  an  indisputable  tniUi 
when  he  said: 

Where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do  wi'.a 
k'reat  public  questions,  the  only  protecM'U 
.i':alnst  unwise  decisions,  and  even  judicial 
usurpation  is  careful  scrutiny  of  their  .l- 
Tlon    and  fearless  comment  upon  It 

As  one  whose  major  efTorts  have  cen- 
t-red m  the  administration  of  justice  I 
have  the  abiding  conviction  that  "tyr- 
anny on  the  bench  is  as  objectionable  as 
tyranny  on  the  throne"  and  that  my 
loyalty  to  constitutional  tiovernmeiit 
compels  me  to  oppose  it.  In  entertaini;;^ 
tins  conviction.  I  find  my.self  in  the  com- 
pany of  such  great  Americans  as  Thoma^ 
Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  refused  to  accept  in  abject 
silence  what  they  conceived  to  be  judicial 
usurpations 

It  IS  not  easy  for  me  to  expre.ss  niv 
(ii.sapproval  of  Supreme  Court  action  I 
was  tauKht  in  my  youth  by  my  father  i 
practitioner  at  the  North  Carolina  bar 
for  65  years,  to  revere  the  Supreme  Com' 
as  the  fjuardian  of  the  Constitutio;. 
When  I  was  a  .small  boy.  he  look  me  '  ' 
the  old  Supreme  Court  chamber,  pointed 
out  the  busts  of  great  jurists  of  the  past, 
and  said  with  reverential  awe: 

riie  Supreme  Court  will  abide  by  the  Con- 
stitution, though  the  heavens  fall 

I  regret  to  say.  however,  that  the  cour.'-e 
of  the  Sui)reme  Court  in  recent  years  ha.- 
been  such  as  to  cause  me  to  ponder  tiie 
question  whether  fidelity  to  fact  ouniii 
not  to  Induce  its  members  to  remove  from 
the  portal  of  the  building  which  hou.'-e- 
It  the  majestic  words.  Equal  justice  un- 
der law."  and  to  substitute  for  the  supei- 
.-cription.  "Not  justice  under  law.  but  jus- 
tice according  to  the  iiersonal  notio^^ 
of  the  temporary  occupants  of  this 
building." 

Ttie  truth  is  that  en  many  occasions 
during  recent  >ear.s  the  Supreme  Cour 
lias  usuri>ed  and  oxerci.sed  the  power  •'■ 
the  Congress  and  the  States  to  amend  tin 
Constitution  while  professing  to  interpret 
It.  In  so  doing,  the  Supreme  Court  ha^ 
encroached  upon  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  Congress  as  the  Nation  s  legislative 
b  Kiv.  and  struck  down  State  action  and 


Slate  legislation  in  areas  clearly  com- 
mitted to  the  States  by  our  system  of 
(•.institutional  government.  Tliis  action 
tias  been  accompanied  by  overruling,  re- 
pudiating, or  Ignoring  many  contrary 
precedents  of  earlier  years. 

A  stu  Iv  of  recent  decisions  shows  that 
.some  Supreme  Court  Justices  employ  the 
freedom  of  speech,  the  due  process,  the 
.self-incrimination,  and  the  right  of  coun- 
.sel  clau.ses  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the 
14tii  amendnunt  with  ever-increasing 
netiuency  as  mere  vehicles  for  imposing 
tlieir  pensonal  wills  upon  Congress,  the 
.States,  and  the  people.  In  so  doing,  they 
repudiate  or  ignore  the  words  and  history 
of  these  provisions  and  the  precedents 
interpreting  them  according  to  the  in- 
tent of  their  framers. 

In  criticizing  the  Court  on  this  score, 
I  am  not  a  lone  voice  crying  in  a  legal 
wilderness.  The  concurring  opinion  of 
tiie  late  Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  in 
Hrnirn  v.  AUe7i  >  344  U.S.  443.  535) ,  points 
out  correctly  that  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  judges  and  lawyers  of  America  be- 
lieve the  Supreme  Court  is  not  confining 
Itself  to  its  allotted  constitutional 
sphere. 

I  quote  these  words  from  Justice  Jack- 
sons  concurring  opinion: 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  Is  widely 
:ield  by  the  practicing  profession  that  this 
Court  no  longer  respects  impersonal  rules  of 
:aw  but  Is  guided  In  these  matters  by  per- 
.sonal  impressions  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices. 
Whatever  has  been  Intended,  this  Court  also 
has  generated  an  Impression  In  much  of  the 
■udlclarv  that  regard  for  precedents  and  au- 
thorities Is  ob.solete.  that  words  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  always  meant  to  the 
profession,  that  the  law  knows  no  fixed  prln- 
iples. 

Justice  Jackson  closed  his  observations 
on  this  score  with  this  sage  comment: 

I  know  of  no  way  we  can  have  equal  jus- 
ice  under  law  except  we  have  some  law. 

Let  us  consider  and  weigh  the  rea- 
soning of  those  who  seek  to  justify  the 
projxwition  that  it  is  permissible  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion under  the  guise  of  interpreting  It. 
They  make  these  assertions:  The  Con- 
.stitutl'on  must  change  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  As  Its  authorized  interpreter, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  the  rightful  pow- 
er at  all  times  to  make  the  Constitution 
conform  to  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
Its  members.  Since  the  doctrine  of  stare 
decisis— that    is.    the   rale    that    judges 
stand  bv  and  follow  the  decisions  of  their 
own  court,  might  handicap  the  Supreme 
Court  in  making  the  Constitution  con- 
form to  the  Views  of  a  majority  of  its 
members  on  some  occasions,  the  Supreme 
Court  is  not  bound  by  its  own  decisions 
on  constitutional  questions. 

These  ar.guments  rest  upon  a  wholly 
fallacious  premise;  namely,  that  the 
jxiwer  to  interpret  and  the  power  to 
amend  are  identical.  The  distinction  be- 
tween these  powers  Is  as  wide  as  the 
nulf  which  yawns  between  Lazarus  In 
Abraham's  bosom  and  Dives  in  hell.  The 
power  to  interpret  the  Constitution  Is 
the  power  to  ascertain  its  meaning, 
nnd  the  power  to  amend  the  Constitution 
IS  the  power  to  change  its  meaning. 

It  seems  .it  first  blush  that  those  who 
.advance  these  arguments  overlook  the 


signlflcant  fact  that  article  V  of  the  Con- 
stitution vests  the  power  to  amend  the 
Constitution  in  the  Congress  and  the 
States,  and  not  m  the  Cliief  Justice  and 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  not  so.  They  simply  nullify  article 
V  with  these  neat  assertions: 

The  method  of  amendment  authorized 
by  article  V  is  too  cumbersome  and  slow. 
Consequently,  the  Supreme  Court  must 
do  the  amending.  The  alternatne  is  to 
let  the  Constitution  freeze  m  the  pattern 
which  one  generation  gave  it. 

To  a  country  lawyer,  this  is  merely  a 
••high  falutin"  way  of  saying  that  the 
oath  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  does  not  obligate 
him  to  pay  any  attention  to  article  Y  or 
any  other  provision  displeasing  to  him. 

When  all  is  .said,  the  the-sis  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  the  rightful  jiower  to 
amend  the  Constitution  under  the  guise 
of  interpreting  it  is  repugnant  to  the  end 
the  Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when 
they  gave  this  countiT  a  written  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Founding  Fathers  'Aere  not  mere 
visionaries  toyin"  with  .speculations  or 
theories,  but  practical  men.  aealing  with 
the  facts  of  political  life  as  they  under- 
stood them.  History  reveaLs  that  they  un- 
derstood the  facts  of  jwlitical  life  exceed- 
ingly well.  Above  all,  they  understood 
the  lesson  of  history  epitomized  so  well 
by  Woodrow  Wilson  m  these  words: 

Liberty  has  never  come  from  the  govern- 
ment Liberty  has  always  come  :rom  the  sub- 
jects of  It.  The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history 
of  the  limitation  of  governmental  power,  not 
the  increase  of  It,  When  we  resist  therefore 
the  concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting 
the  processes  of  death,  because  concentration 
of  power,  is  what  always  precedes  the  de- 
struction of  human  liberties. 


In  consequence  of  this  understanding, 
the  Pounding  Fathers  foresaw  that  the 
fundamentals  of  the  government  they  de- 
sired to  establish  and  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens  they  wished  to  secure  would  be 
put  in  peril  in  troublous  times  unless  they 
protected  such  fundamentals  of  govern- 
ment and  such  liberties  by  "irrepealable 
law"  binding  equally  upon  the  govern- 
ment and  the  governed  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances.  They  knew  that 
the  surest  way  to  protect  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  government  they  desired  to 
establish  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen 
they  wished  to  secure  v.as  to  enshrine 
them  in  a  written  Constitution,  and  thus 
put  them  bevond  the  control  of  impatient 
public    officials,    temporarj-    majorities, 
and  the  varying  moods  of  public  opinion. 
To  this  end.  they  framed  and  adopted  a 
written  Constitution,  putting  into  lorm 
the  government  they  were  creating  and 
prescribing  the  powers  that  government 
was  to  take. 

The  Foimding  Fathers  knew,  however, 
that  useful  alterations  of  some  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  would  be  suggested 
by  experience.  Consequently,  they  made 
provision  for  amendment  as  set  out  in 
article  V  James  Madison,  whom  histori- 
ans rightly  call  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution, informs  us  that  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  preferred  this  mode 
for  amending  the  Constitution  because 
"it  guards  equally  against  that  extreme 
facility,  which  would  render  the  Con- 
stitution too  mutable,  and  that  extreme 


difflcultv.  which  might  perpetuate  its  dis- 
covered faults."  The  Federali.st.  No.  43. 

Since  the  Constitution  is  a  wTitten  in- 
strument, its  meaning  does  not  alter,  un- 
less its  wording  is  changed  by  amend- 
ment m  the  manner  prescribed  by  arti- 
cle V, 

Tli.ii  which  it  meant  when  adopted  it 
means    now  Tho.se    things     which     ;ire 

within  Its  grants  of  power,  .a-  those  '.'TuMfi 
were  understood'  when  made  are  still  within 
them,  and  those  things  not  within  them  re- 
main still  excluded  tSoutlt  Carolina  v.  Vw.t- 
rcl  States,   199  U  S.  437  I - 

This  being  tnae,  it  is  as  clear  as  the 
noondav   sun   that  the  role  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution  is  simply  to  ascertain  and 
give  effect  to  the  intent  of  its  framers 
and  the  peoi)le  who  adopted  it.  Moreover, 
since  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  proper 
function  except  to  decide  cases  and  con- 
troversies committed  to  its  jurisdiction, 
the  Court  acts  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
Constitution    only    in    a    litigated    case 
whose  decision  of  necessity  turns  on  some 
provision  of  that  instrument.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  function  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  is  simply  to  ascertain 
and  give  effect  to  the  intent  of  those  who 
framed  and  ratilied  the  provision  in  is- 
sue. If  the  provision  is  plain,  the  Court 
must  gather  the  intent  solely  from  its 
language:   but   if   the  provision  is   am- 
biguous, the  Court  must  place  itself  as 
nearly   as   possible   in   the  condition  of 
thosevvho  framed  and  ratified  it,  and  in 
that  way  determine  the  intent  the  lan- 
guage was  used  to  express. 

Since  the  meaning  of  a  written  Con- 
stitution is  fixed  when  it  is  adopted  and 
is  not  different  at  any  subsequent  time 
when  a  court  has  occasion  to  pass  upon 
It.  Judge  Cooley  was  justified  in  declar- 
ing in  his  "Constitutional  Limitations" 
that — 

A  court  .  .  .  which  should  allow  a  change 
in  public  sentiment  to  influence  It  in  giv- 
ing to  a  WTltten  constitution  a  construction 
not  warranted  bv  the  intention  of  its  found- 
ers would  be  justly  chargeable  with  reckless 
disregard  of  official"  oath  and  public  duty. 

In  addition  to  being  repugnant  to  the 
intention  of  the  framers.  the  notion  that 
the  Supreme  Court  may  change  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  while  pro- 
fessing to  interpret  it  is  incompatible 
with  the  primary-  object  of  all  law.  Laws 
are  designed  to  furnish  i-ules  of  conduct 
for  government  and  people.  As  a  conse- 
quence a  law  is  destitute  of  value  unless 
it  has  sufficient  stability  to  afford  reli- 
able rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  gov- 
ernment and  people,  and  unless  it  can 
be  found  with  reasonable  certainty  in 
fc.stablished  legal  precedents.  Justice 
Louis  B.  Brandeis  had  this  in  mind  when 
he  .said: 

It  i=  usuallv  more  important  that  a  rule 
of  law  be  settled.  Than  tliat  It  be  .=ettled 
right. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  is  conceded  the 
jjo-ver  to  change  the  meaning  of  the  Con- 
s'itution  under  the  guise  of  intei-pretmg 
it  eveiA-  time  a  sitting  Justice  wavers  in 
mind  ."ir  a  newly  apponitr-d  Justice  a.s- 
cends  fne  bench,  the  Constitution  would 
become  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  unceitain  and  unstable  docu- 
ment of  no  beneficial  value  to  the  coun- 
lT•^•    More  than  this,  it  would  become  a 
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constant  menace  to  sound  government 
at  all  levels,  and  to  the  freedom  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  not  at 
liberty  to  join  Supreme  Court  Justices 
In  sayins<  that  Supreme  Court  decisions 
on  constitutional  questions  are  not  bind- 
insr  on  them 

What  I  have  said  on  this  point  is  aptly 
summed  up  in  the  rlnjflnK  words  of  Ekl- 
ward  Dous{l£LS  White,  one  of  the  ablest 
lawTrers  and  wisest  judges  ever  to  grace 
the  Supreme  Court  bench  He  -mxd 

In  the  discharge  of  lis  function  of  In- 
terpreting? tfte  Constitution,  this  Court  exer- 
cises an  augrisi  power  It  seenxs  to  me 
that  the  accompUshment  of  its  lofty  nusslon 
can  only  be  secured  by  the  stability  of  Its 
t«achlnijs  and  '.'r.e  sanctity  which  surrounds 
them  The  fundamental  conception  of 
a  judicial  body  is  that  of  one  hedged  about 
by  precedents  which  are  binding  on  the  cx)urt 
without  ret^Tird  Ui  the  personality  of  its 
members  Break  down  this  belief  in  Judi- 
cial continui:y  and  let  It  be  felt  tliat  on 
great  constitutional  questions  this  court  Is 
to  depart  from  the  settled  concJvislons  of  Its 
predecessors  and  to  determine  them  all  ac- 
cording tu  the  mere  opinion  of  those  who 
temporarily  Mil  its  bench,  and  our  Consti- 
tution •*•'.;;.  In  mv  'udgment,  be  bereft  of 
value  and  become  a  mtiet  dangemus  Instru- 
ment to  the  rlgiits  and  liberties  of  the  pe<:>ple. 

What  ha.-;  been  .said  doi'S  not  deny 
to  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  over- 
rule a  prior  decision  In  any  instance 
where  proper  judicial  restraint  justifies 
such  action.  A  sound  criterion  for  deter- 
mining when  proper  judicial  restraint 
justifies  a  judge  m  overrulins,'  a  precedent 
IS  to  be  found  m  the  standard  which 
Judge  Learned  Hand  says  his  friend  and 
colleague,  Jucise  Thomas  Swan,  set  for 
his  own  guidance: 

He  win  not  overrule  a  precedent  unless  he 
can  be  ^.itiarted  beyond  preadventure  that 
It  was  untenable  wh;>n  made;  and  not  even 
then.  If  It  ha^  gathered  around  It  the  sup- 
port of  a  substantial  b<.>dy  of  decisions  based 
on  .'    .  T'le  Spi-'.c  of  Libi-'iy.  -212) 

In  endmg  rhls  phase  of  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  emphasise  that  precedents  set 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  constitutional 
questions  must  be  considered  to  have 
been  tenable  when  made,  and  thus  not 
to  be  overruled,  if  they  conformed  to  the 
Intention  of  those  who  framed  and 
adopted  the  constitutional  provisions  in- 
volved, no  matter  how  Inconsistent  they 
may  be  with  the  views  of  Justices  subse- 
quently ascendin^,'  the  bench. 

This  brint,'s  me  back  to  the  argument 
that  Supreme  Court  Justices  must  nullify 
article  V  and  usurp  the  power  to  amend 
the  Constitution  while  pretending  to  in- 
terpret it  to  keep  the  Constitution  from 
freezing  in  the  pattern  which  one  gen- 
eration 4ave  It. 

I  a.^se!t  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my 
command  that  there  is  really  no  substan- 
tial validity  111  this  argument  I  take  this 
position  for  three  reasons; 

First  .Mtii.jugh  the  Constitution  does 
not  chanfie  ns  meanmg  in  the  absence 
of  amendment  under  article  V.  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  are  pliable  In 
the  sense  that  they  reach  into  the  future 
and  embrace  all  new  conditions  falling 
within  the  .scope  of  the  powers  which 
they  in  terms  confer  Existing  grants  of 
constitutional  powers  are  broad  and 
flexible  enou:Th  to  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  action  in  virtually 


all  new  fields  In  which  action  on  Its  part 
will  be  appropriate 

Second  .As  the  po.sse.s,sor  of  all  the  leg- 
islative power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Congress  has  complete  authority 
at  all  times  to  make,  amend,  or  repeal 
laws  relating  to  all  matters  committed  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  PVderal  Govern- 
ment. 

Third.  For  these  reasons,  occasions 
which  really  call  for  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  are  comparatively  rare  and 
can  be  accommodated  under  article  V. 
While  It  Is  frequently  asserted  that  the 
method  for  amending  the  Constitution 
prescribed  by  article  V  is  too  cumber- 
some and  .sl(5W  for  practical  purposes, 
those  who  make  the  as.sertion  furnish  no 
satisfactorv'  proof  of  its  truth  To  be  sure, 
they  cite  as  evidence  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress and  the  States  to  make  constitu- 
tional chan.ges  they  deem  desirable.  They 
overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  the  evi- 
dence they  cite  has  just  as  logical  a 
tendency  to  prove  that  the  wisdom  of 
Cont;re.ss  and  the  States  exceeds  theirs. 
Where  Congre.ss  and  the  States  have 
been  united  in  the  belief  that  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  was  nece.sasn,-  and  ad- 
visable, there  has  been  little  trouble  in 
utilizing  the  procedure  of  article  V 

In  the  final  analysis,  those  who  con- 
tend that  Supreme  Court  Ju.slices  are 
justified  in  changing  the  meaning  of 
constitutional  provisions  while  pretend- 
ing to  interpret  them  confuse  right  and 
power 

What  Justice  Cardozo  said  of  the  judge 
as  a  legislator  m  "The  Nature  of  the 
Judicial  Process"  is  relevant  here 

He  said; 

I  think  the  dlfflculty  has  Its  origin  In  :he 
failure  to  illsiingulsh  between  right  and 
power,  between  the  command  embodied  In  a 
Judgment  .ind  the  Jural  principle  to  which 
the  obedience  of  the  judge  is  due.  Judges 
have,  of  course,  the  power,  though  not  the 
right,  to  Ignore  the  mandate  of  a  statute,  and 
render  Judgment  in  despite  of  it.  They  have 
the  power,  though  not  the  right,  to  travel 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  interstices,  the 
bounds  set  to  Judicial  innovation  by  prece- 
dent and  custom.  None  the  less,  by  that 
abuse  of  power,  they  violate  the  law  ( The 
Naturt-  nf  the  Judicial  Procc.t.t.  1921  edition. 
129) 

What  has  been  said  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  have 
the  right  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution.  Unfortunately,  liowever, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  to 
deter  them  from  exercising  the  power  to 
do  so.  Although  the  Founding  Fathers 
incorporated  m  the  Constitution  a  .sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  to  deter  the 
Congre.ss  and  the  executive  branch  from 
improvident  and  unconstitutional  be- 
havior, they  did  not  devise  a  single  posi- 
tive provision  other  than  the  require- 
ment of  an  oath  or  affirmation  to  .safe- 
guard the  country  against  the  danger 
that  the  Supreme  Court  might  abuse  its 
power  to  interpret  the  Constitution,  and 
amend  that  instrument  while  professing 
to  interpret  it. 

The  omission  of  the  Constitution  to 
provide  any  real  check  upon  unconstitu- 
tional behavior  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Court  wiis  not  overlooked  dur- 
ing the  contest  over  ratification. 

Elbridge    Gerry,   George   Mason,    and 


others  opposed  ratification  on  this 
ground.  Let  me  quote  what  they  had  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

Elbridge  Gerry  asserted: 

There  are  no  well  defined  limits  of  the 
Judiciary  Powers,  they  seem  to  be  left  as  n 
boundless  ocean,  that  has  broken  over  the 
chart  of  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  thus  far 
ahalt  thou  go  and  no  further .  and  as  they 
cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  clearest  ca- 
pacity, or  the  most  sagacious  mind.  It  would 
be  an  Herculean  labour  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  dangers  with  which  they  are  re- 
plete 

George  Mason  made  this  more  specific 
objection: 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  ts  so 
con.structed  and  extended  ivs  to  absorb  and 
destroy  the  Judiciaries  of  the  several  states 

Others  declared,  in  substance,  that  un- 
der the  Constitution  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
would  "not  be  in  any  manner  .subject  to 
revision  or  correction,"  that  "the  power 
of  construing  the  laws"  would  enable  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  "to 
mould  them  Into  whatever  shape  It" 
-should  "think  proper";  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  could  "sub- 
stitute" Its  "own  pleasure"  for  the  la-, 
of  the  land:  and  that  the  "errors  ana 
usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States"  would  "be  uncontrollable 
and  remediless." 

.Alexander  Hamilton  overcame  these 
arguments,  however,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  ratifying  States.  In  the  Federalist 
Nos.  78  and  81.  he  gave  this  emphatic 
assurance ; 

The  supposed  danger  of  Judlclarv  en- 
croachments .   IS.   in   reality,  a   Ph.intom. 

He  declared,  in  es.sence.  that  this  was 
true  becaiLse  the  men  .selected  to  .serve  as 
Supreme  Court  Justices  would  "be  chosen 
'vitl)  a  view  to  those  qualifications  which 
ht  men  lor  the  .stations  of  judges  '  .uui 
tliat  they  vwiuld  ^'ive  "that  inflexible  anri 
uniform  adherence"  to  legal  precedent- 
and  rules,  which  is  "indispensable  in  the 
courts  of  justice."  He  added  that  these 
qualiflcailons  could  be  acquired  only  by 
"long  and  laborious  .study." 

Bv  these  statements.  .Alexander  Hamil- 
ton correctly  declared  that  no  man  is 
qualified  to  be  a  judge  unless  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  subject  himself  to  the  .--elf- 
restramt.  which  is  an  e.ssenllal  ingredient 
of  the  judicial  process  In  a  government 
of  laws. 

Two  questions  arise.  What  is  the  self- 
restraint  which  constitutes  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  judicial  process  in  .i 
government  of  laws?  How  is  it  acquired; 

.Alexander  Hamilton's  statement  lur- 
nishes  answers  for  these  questions. 

Self-restraint  is  the  capacity  and  the 
wiUingne.vs  of  the  qualified  occupant  of 
a  judicial  office  to  lay  aside  his  personal 
notions  of  what  a  constitutional  provision 
ought  to  .say  and  to  base  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Its  meaning  solely  upon  its  lan- 
guage and  historj-.  In  performing  liis 
task,  lie  does  not  recklessly  cast  into  the 
judicial  garbage  can  the  .sound  prece- 
dents of  his  wise  predecessors. 

This  .self-restraint  Is  usually  the  prod- 
uct of  long  and  laborious  legal  work  a.'- 
a  practicing  attorney  or  long  and  labori- 
ous judicial  work  as  a  judge  of  an  ap- 
pellate court  or  a  trial  court  of  general 
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mrisdiction.  It  is  sometimes  the  prod- 
uct of  long  and  laborious  work  as  a 
teacher  of  law.  , 

one  does  not  come  Into  possession  of 
>;Plf-restralnt,  however,  by  occupying  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  offices,  or  by  ren- 
dering aid  to  a  political  part;y.  or  by 
mainlining  a  friendly  relationship  with 
a  President,  or  by  adhering  to  a  Particu- 
lar religion,  or  by  belonging  to  a  partic- 
ular race.  And.  unhappily,  some  men  of 
brilliant  intellect  and  good  intentions 
seem  incapable  of  acquiring  it  or  unwill- 
ing to  exercise  It.  Daniel  Webster  un- 
doubtedly had  these  men  in  mind  when 

he  said: 

Good  intentions  will  always  be  ple?f  ^d 
'or  everv  assumption  of  power  •  •  •  "  '* 
hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  ,Const  tu- 
t  on  was  made  to  guard  the  peophe  against 
ue  dangers  of  good  intentions.  There  are 
n  en  in  all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  we  1^ 
but  thev  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to 
be  good  masters,  but  they  mean  to  be 
r.i;isters. 


For  several  generations,  the  people  of 
America  had  no  reason  to  doubt  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  assurance  concerning 
the  kind  of  men  who  would  be  selected 
to  sit  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  With 
rare  exceptions.  Presidents  appointed  to 
the  Court  men  who  had  long  and  labori- 
ously participated  in  the  administration 
uf  mstice  either  as  practicing  lawyers  or 
as  "ludges  of  State  courts  or  as  judges  of 
Federal  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
court   and  who  possessed  and  exercised 
the  self-restraint  which  constitutes  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  the  judicial  proc- 
e.ss  m  a  government  of  laws.  As  a  con-- 
^^quence.  they  performed  their  judicial 
labors  In  obedience  to  the  principle  that 
it  is  the  dutv  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 
to   interpret    the    Constitution,    not    to 

amend  it. 

Candor  compels  me  to  say.  however, 
that  the*e  thiiigs  are  no  lonuer  true,  and 
that  a  .substantial  number  of  recent  ap- 
pointees to  the  Supreme  Court  are  judi- 
cial activists  who  .seek  to  rcwnte  the 
Constitution  in  their  own  images  by  ad- 
fiing  to  that  instrument  things  which  are 
not m  It  and  by  subtracting  from  that 
Instrument  ihin:;s  which  are  in  it. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  analyze 
or  even  enumerate  all  of  the  decisions 
which  .sustain  what  I  have  said. 

I  wish  to  cite  at  this  point  a  few  deci- 
..lons  which  reveal  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  encroached  upon  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Congress  as  the  Na- 
tion's ieglslalive  body. 

Con-ress  was  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
Girouard  < 328  U.S.  61)  and  Yates  '354 
US  298'  ca.ses  that  it  really  did  not 
mean  what  it  said  in  plain  English  when 
It  enacted  statutes  to  regulate  the  natur- 
alization of  aliens  and  to  punish  criminal 
lonsp.racies  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment bv  force.  Congress  was  told  by  the 
Court  in  the  Watkins  case  '354  U.S.  178) 
that  its  committees  must  conduct  their 
investigations  according  to  rules  imposed 
oy  the  Court  which  make  it  virtually  cer- 
tain  that  no  information  will  ever  be  ob- 
tained from  an  unwilling  witness. 

Congress  was  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
AlUs  Chalmers  case  >388  U.S.  175)  that 
it  practiced  deceit  on  Americans  who 
labor  in  industry  when  it  gave  them  this 
assurance  in  section  7  of  the  Taft  Hart- 


ley Act:  "Employees  shall  have  the  right 
to  refrain  from  any  and  all"  concerted 
union  activities.  Moreover.  Congress  was 
told  by  the  Court  in  the  Robel  case  |389 
US  389)  that  the  first  amendment  right 
of  Communists  to  associate  with  each 
other  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  that 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  destroyed 
by  force  or  other  unconstitutional  means 
disables  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  deny  them  employment  in  de- 
fense industries  vital  to  the  survival  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

in  the  recent  cases  of  U.S    y.  Guest 
(383  US.  745)  and  Katzenbach  v.  Mor- 
gan (384  U.S.  641) .  however,  Uie  Supreme 
Court    demonstrated    a    willingness    to 
stretch  the  legislative  PO^ers   of  Con- 
gress   far    beyond    their    constitutional 
limits  by  attributing  a  newly  invented 
meaning  to  .section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. Section  5  confers  upon  Congress 
the  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation the  provision  of  the  first  section 
of  the  14th  amendment,  which  forbids 
any  State  to  deny  to  any  person  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 

the  laws.  ^      .  -,,^ 

A  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices gave  Congress  the  gratuitous  assur- 
ance by  way  of  dicta  in  the  Guest  case 
that  they  would  vote  to  uphola  future 
congressional  legislation  making  the  acts 
of  private  individuals  Federal  crimes 
under  this  provision  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment notwithstanding  the  language  of 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  clause 
applies  only  to  State  action,  and  not- 
withstanding the  Court  has  held  without 
variation  in  a  multitude  of  cases  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  leuislate  under 
that  clause  in  respect  to  the  acts  of  pri- 
vate Individuals. 

It  Is  passing  stran'^e  for  .lud^os  to  an- 
nounce in  advance  how  they  will  de- 
cide a  case  which  may  never  arise  under 
a  law  which  may  never  be  enacten. 

The  Court  squarely  held,  however,  in 
the  Morgan  case  that  the  fifth  ■'section  of 
the  14th  amendment  empowers  Consiess 
to  supplant  a  nondiscriminatory  State 
voter  qualification  with  a  newly  created 
Federal  voting  qualification,  notwith- 
standing the  State  voting  qualification  is 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  clause,  and  notwith- 
standing articles  I  and  II  and  the  10th 
and  17th  amendments  confer  the  power 
to  prescribe  voting  qualifications  upon 
the  States  and  deny  such  jiower  to  the 
Congress. 

Another    recent    case    indicating    the 
willingness  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  now 
constituted,    to    stretch    the    Powers    of 
Congress  far  beyond  their  constitutional 
limits   by    devising    new  .meanings    for 
constitutional  provisions  is  Souf /i  Caro- 
lina V.  Katzenbach    '383   U.S.  SOU.  In 
this  case  the  Court  held  that  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  power  to  enforce  the  15th 
amendment  by  appropriate  legislation. 
Congress  can  condemn  the  election  offi- 
cials of  six  Southern  States  of  violating 
the  15th  amendment  without  affording 
them  a  judicial  trial,  and  on  that  basis 
suspend    the    undoubted    constitutional 
power  of  those  States  under  article  I, 
Section  2.  and  the  10th  and  17th  amend- 
ments to  use  a  nondiscriminatory  voting 
aualiflcation,  notwithstanding  the  guar- 
anty of  due  process  of  the  fifth  amend- 


ment the  prohibition  upon  congressional 
enactment  of  bills  of  attainder  of  article 
I,  and  the  sound  decision  of  ex  parte 
MlUigan  that — 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
a  law  for  rulers  and  people  •  •  •  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances  and  no  doctrine 
involving  more  pernicious  consequences  waa 
ever  invented  by  the  wit  of  man  than  that 
any  of  its  provisions  can  be  .su.spended  dur- 
ing any  of  the  great  exigencies  of  government. 


Tlie  novel  method  of  interpretation  by 
which   the   Court   reaches   its   decisions 
in  the  Guest,  Morgan,  and  South  Caro- 
lina cases  is  without  parallel  in  our  ju- 
dicial annals.  ,       V.    .     11 
It  belies  the  essential  principle  that  all 
provisions   of    the   Constitution    are   of 
equal  dignity  and  none  mu.-.t  be  .so  in- 
terpreted  as   to   nullify    or   impair   the 
others.  Instead  of  interpreting  the  Con- 
.stitution  as  a  harmonious  instrument  in 
these  cases,  however,  the  Court  views  it 
as  a  .--elf-destructive  document  consist- 
ing of  mutuallv  repugnant  provisions  of 
unequal  dignity.  By  so  doing,  the  Court 
reaches  the  astounding  conclusion  that 
section  5  of  the  14th  amendment  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  15th  amendment  authorize 
Coniiress  to  do   these   things:    First,  to 
nullify     constitutional     powers     clearly 
allotted   or   reserved   to   the   States   by 
article  I,  and  article  II,  the  10th  amend- 
ment  and   the   I7th   amendment;    and. 
second,  to  pass  congressional  acts  which 
the    provisions    allotting     or    reserving 
tho'^e     constitutional     powers     to     the 
States  and  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  14th  amendment  forbid  it  to  enact. 
This  method  of  interpretation,  which 
sanctions   the   u.se   of    one   provision   of 
the  Constitution  to  nullify  .some  other 
provisions,  may  be  plea.sing  to  .iudicial 
activi.sts.  It   bodes  ill.  however,  for  the 
luture  of  con.stitutional  irovrrnment. 

What  the  .iudicial  activi.sts  on  tlie  Su- 
jircme  Court  liave  done  to  the  powers  al- 
loVied  or  reserved  by  the  Con.stitution  to 
the  States  bepsais  de.scriptii'n. 

A  ^tudy  of  the  decisions  invalidating 
State  action  and  State  le-i.slation  com- 
jjels  the  conclu.sion  that  these  Supreme 
-^ourt  Justices  now  deem  themselves  to 
b'e  the  final  and  infallible  .supervisors 
of  the  desirability  or  wisdom  of  all  State 
action  and  all  State  le-Ji.slation. 

This  is  tragic,  indeed,  because  there  is 
•lothin^  truer  than  the  belief  attributed 
to  the  late  Ju.'^tice  Louis  D.  Brandeis  by 
Judcre  Learned  Hand  that — 

The  State-  I  re  the  onlv  breakwater  against 
the  over  pounding  hurf  which  threatens  to 
^ubmerge  the  individual  and  destroy  the  only 
kind  of  society  in  which  personality  can 
svirvlve. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  lo  analyze  or 
even  enumerate  the  cases  past  number- 
in-  in  which  the  Supreme  Court,  as  now 
constituted,  has  struck  down  State  ac- 
tion and  State  legislation  in  fields  clearly 
committed  to  the  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Consequently.  I  shall  mention  only 
a  few  of  them.  . 

California  i-as  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
Lambert  case  >355  U.S.  225.,  that  it  can- 
not punish  its  residents  for  criminal  of- 
fen.ses  committed  within  its  borders  if 
such  residents  are  ignorant  of  the 
statutes  creating  such  criminal  offenses^ 
California  wa.  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
first  Konigsberg  ca.se  (353  U.S.  252) ,  that 
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It  cannot  rpsort  to  cra«-examlnatlon  to 
determine  the  f.tness  or  qualifications  of 
those  who  apply  to  It  for  licenses  to  prac- 
tice law  in  it.s  courts  New  Hampshire 
and  Pennsvlvania  were  told  bv  the  Court 
m  the  .Svvfcev  354  US  234'  and  Sel- 
son  '  350  U  S  497 '  cases  that  they  can- 
not investigate  or  punish  seditious  teach- 
ings or  activities  within  their  borders. 
New  York  was  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
Slonehdioer  case  '  350  US  551 ' .  and  the 
Kevi^hian  case  385  US  589  that  -he 
flrst  and  fifth  amendments  forbid  the 
States  to  deny  employment  as  teachers  of 
their  youth  to  Communists  who  advo- 
cate the  overthrow  of  our  Republic  by 
violence  or  any  other  unconstitutional 
means.  North  Carolina  was  told  by  the 
Court  in  the  flrst  Williams  case  317  U  S 
387  that  It  cannot  determine  the  mari- 
tal status  of  Its  own  citizens  within  its 
own  borders 

Twenty-four  States  wero  told  by  the 
Court  m  the  \(app  case  ^  37  US  643  > 
that  the  fourth  amendment  had  somehow 
lost  its  driginal  rneanin*?  170  years  after 
its  ratification,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  no  lonsjer  had  the  power  which  they 
possessed  in  times  pa^t  to  regulat*  the 
admissibility  in  their  own  courts  of  evi- 
dence obtained  by  searches  and  seizures. 
Virginia  was  told  by  the  Court  in  the 
Button  case  371  US  415  that  the 
NAACP  and  its  attorncVN  x^re  immune 
to  prosecution  or  punishment  for  violat- 
ing Its  laws  against  barratry,  champerty, 
and  maintenance. 

Viriiinia  was  told  by  the  Court  m  the 
Harper  case  383  US.  633 >  that  its  law 
requiring  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  as 
a  qualification  for  voting  violated  the 
Constitution  because  it  is  more  difficult 
for  a  poor  man  than  it  is  for  an  affluent 
man  to  pay  an  annual  tax  equal  to  the 
amount  which  one  can  earn  by  working 
72  minutes  out  of  the  entire  year  at  the 
minunum  wages  established  by  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  And  California  was 
told  by  the  Court  in  the  Reitynan  case 
1 387  US  369 >  that  its  new  law  repealing 
its  open  occupar.cv  law  and  tjiviMg  all 
Californians  of  all  races  freedom  of 
choice  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  their  resi- 
dential property  constituted  an  uncon- 
stitutional discrimination  against  non- 
whites 

For  some  reason  too  deep  to  fathim. 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  now  constituted. 
has  a  solicitude  for  persons  charged  with 
crime  which  blinds  it  to  the  truth  that 
society  and  the  victims  of  cnme  are  as 
much  entitled  to  justice  as  th"  accused 

it  has  manifested  this  solicitude  by 
repeatedly  overruling  State  courts  in 
cnnnnal  cases  simply  because  it  dislikeiJ 
their  appraisal  of  facts  on  conflicting 
evidence  In  so  doing,  it  has  ignored  the 
obvious  truth  that  the  best  judges  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  human  testimony  are 
the  trial  judges  who  see  the  wUneNses, 
and  that  the  evidence  of  a  Georse  Wash- 
ington and  that  of  an  .Ananias  looK  ex- 
actly alike  when  reduced  to  cold  rnnt 

Other  decisions  of  the  Court  sanction 
a  practice  by  which  the  lowest  court  in 
the  Federal  judicial  system,  that  is.  the 
U  S.  district  court,  by  exercising  its  juris- 
diction to  issue  vsTits  of  habeas  corpus, 
can  set  at  naught  the  decisions  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  State,  even  in  cases 
where  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  re- 


fused to  grant  certiorari  to  review  the 
Stau>  court  decisions  Under  this  practice 
the  doctrine  of  res  ad.iudicata  is  virtually 
abolished,  and  the  states  are  unable  to 
obtain  judi;ments  having'  finality  insofar 
as  the  accused  are  concerned  To  mini- 
mize the  chaos  which  this  practice  en- 
tails, the  States  have  been  compelled  to 
enact  statutes  providing  for  postconvic- 
tion hearlniis  which  m  plain  English  per- 
mit the  accu.sed  to  try  State  courts  after 
State  cijurts  have  tried  them. 

In  .idditien  to  these  things  the  Su- 
preme Court  iias  recently  erected  some 
new  artificial  rules  of  evidence  which  ap- 
ply to  rnnimal  trial.s  in  botli  Federal  and 
State  courts,  and  w  hicli  greatly  handicap 
the  efforts  of  the  prosecution  to  procure 
convictu^ns 

The  self-incrimination  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  which  declares  that 
no  person  sliall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  ca.>e  to  be  a  witness  against 
him.self  became  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  June  I.i.  17;»o  From  that  date 
until  June  13  l'.)66  the  US  Supreme 
Court  interpreted  tliese  words  to  mean 
what  they  said,  that  is.  to  have  no  pos- 
sible application  to  vohmtary  confes- 
sions made  uutside  court 

On  Ji-uie  13.  1966.  tlie  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Miranda  v  Arizona  384 
US  346'  which  held  that  the  self- 
incnmination  clause  had  suddenly  ac- 
quired .1  new  meaning,  and  by  virtue 
thereof  it  was  uncunstitutiunal  under 
such  clause  for  either  Federal  or  State 
trial  courts  to  admit  in  evidence  any  con- 
fession made  bv  a  suspt-ct  to  a  police  offi- 
cer having  him  in  custody,  no  matter 
how  voluntary  it  might  be.  unle:ss  such 
police  officer  flrst  gave  the  suspect  cer- 
tain warnings  wiiuii  did  not  even  exist 
until  the  decision  was  made 

On  June  12.  1967.  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Gi'bert  v  California  388 
US  268  ' ,  Stnvall  v  Den  7io  :)88  U  S  293  '  . 
and  r'mtPd  States  v  Wadr  388  U  S  218  • 
In  lhe.se  cases  the  Supreme  Court  held 
for  the  first  time  that  a  pi-ovision  which 
has  been  in  the  sixth  amendment 
since  June  15.  1790.  made  it  uncon- 
stitutional for  the  victim  or  eyewitness 
of  a  crime  to  look  at  a  suspect 
in  custody  for  identification  purposes  at 
any  time  between  the  commission  of  the 
crime  and  the  tnal  of  the  case  unless 
an  attorney  representing  the  suspect  is 
present,  and  that  positive  testimony 
siven  by  the  victim  or  eyewitness  of  the 
crime  upon  oath  m  oiX'ii  court  at  the 
tnal  on  the  merits  to  the  effect  that  the 
witness  saw  the  cnme  committed  and 
based  his  idenlillcation  of  the  accused 
as  Its  perjietrator  solely  upon  what  he 
observed  at  that  time,  would  have  to  be 
excluded  from  consideration  by  the  jury 
or  ourt  trying  the  tacts,  unless  the  pre- 
siding judge  conducted  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  and  ascertained  by  clear  and 
convincing  ev. deuce  that  the  psycholoi;i- 
cal  certainty  of  the  witness  that  the  ac- 
cused was  the  person  he  saw  commit  the 
crime  was  not  influenced  in  any  way 
by  the  unconstitutional  view  he  had  of 
the  prisoner 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  loined  m  the  Mir- 
anda, the  Gilbert,  the  Stovall.  and  the 
Wade  cases  made  voluntary  confessions 
that  they   were  amending   rather  than 


inteiTireting  the  Constitution  by  holdinu 
that  these  decisions  had  no  retroactive 
elTect 

In  the  closing  days  of  its  last  terni. 
the  Supreme  Court  made  drastic  new  rul- 
ings On  Mav  20.  1968.  it  handed  down 
Duncan  against  Lou'siana  and  Bloom 
against  Illinois  In  the.si"  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ()\erruled  scores  ol  former 
well-considered  decisions  to  the  contrary 
and  adiudued  for  the  first  lime  iljat  the 
178-year-old  jury  trial  provisiors  of  the 
sixth  amendment  ai)ply  to  State  prose- 
cutions for  crimes  and  criminal  con- 
tempts. 

On  the  .same  day  the  Supreme  Court 
undertook  to  convert  an  illegal  ire.spas.s 
of  great  antiquity  into  a  newly  created 
flrst  amendment  right  It  did  tins  m 
Amalgamated  Food  Employees  against 
Logan  Valley  Plaza  by  holding  that  the 
freedom  of  speech  clause  vests  in  indi- 
viiiuals  acting  in  concert  a  constitutional 
right  to  invade  the  private  premises  o: 
a  businessman  again.sl  liis  will  tor  the 
purpose  ol  urging  his  customers  not  to 
patronise  him  and  by  decreeing  that  no 
court  in  the  land  can  now  protect  the 
businessman  m  any  way  against  the 
unwelcomed  invasion 

On  May  27.  1968.  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  Green  again.st  the  School  Board 
of  New  Kent  County  that  .school  author- 
ities must  rob  .schoolchildren  of  both 
races  of  the  freedom  to  choose  the  schooi- 
they  attend  unless  their  exerci.se  of  this 
freedom  produces  a  degree  of  integra- 
tion .satisfactory  to  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices. 

A  few  days  later,  the  Supreme  Couir 
handed  down  Jones  against  Mayer  Co 
which  is  enough  to  make  constitutional, 
histoncal.  and  linguistic  angels  weep.  In 
this  case,  the  Court  solemnly  adjudged 
that  when  it  enacted  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866  Congress  really  adopted  an 
open  occupancy  law.  even  though  Con- 
gress did  not  know  anything  about  open 
occupancy  in  1866  and  even  though  the 
Court's  novel  conclusion  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  act  throughout  the  inters-en- 
ing  102  years 

There  is.  m  tnith.  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  open  occupancy  concern  and 
the  Civil  Riuhts  Act  of  1866.  which  is 
now  c(xlifled  as  42  United  States  Code 
1982 

This  act  provides: 

All  clUzens  o(  ihe  tJnlled  States  sh.;!!  liavr 
the  same  right,  in  every  State  and  territory. 
.(£  ;s  enjnyed  by  white  citizens  there<;if  to  in- 
herit, purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold  and  convey 
real  and  personal  property 

I  digress  to  note  that  the  act  is  not 
restricted  to  housirn:.  It  deals  with  all 
property  be  it  real  or  personal,  taiunbie 
or  Intanmble. 

In  Its  decision  In  the  Jones  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  assigns  to  the  words  of 
the  act  a  meaning  they  do  not  have  and 
a  purpo.<e  they  are  not  intended  to 
achieve.  Since  a  white  citizen's  right  to 
purchase  or  lease  property  has  always 
been  subject  to  the  condition  that  Us 
owner  must  be  willing  to  sell  or  lease  it 
to  him,  the  Coun  distorted  the  words  ui 
the  act  in  holding  that  they  confer  upon 
a  nonwhite  citizen  the  power  to  compel 
an  imwilling  owner  to  convey  or  lease 
property  to  him. 


The  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1866  is  designed 
ij  secure  to  all  Americans  of  all  races  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  at  the  hands 
of  States  and  territories  in  respect  to 
rights  m  property.  In  other  words,  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  make  all  Americans  equal 
i)efore  the  law  m  respect  to  rights  of 
property,  and  not  to  subject  the  rights  of 
niopertv  of  one  individual  to  the  de- 
mands 'of   any  other  individual  of  any 

To  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  its 
distorted  const.uction  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1866.  the  Court  invoked  the  13th 
amendment,  and  m  .so  doing  attributed 
to  It  a  meaning  unrelated  to  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  couched. 

According  to  its  wording,  the  13th 
amendment  does  two  things,  and  only 
two  things  Fust,  it  outlaws  slavery:  and. 
second.  U  outlaws  involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime.  Not  a 
syllable  in  it  imports  a  purpose  to  sub- 
ordinate the  personal  or  property  nghts 
of  one  free  individual  to  the  demands  of 
another. 

Despite  the.se  things.  Jones  against 
Maver  Co.  implies,  in  substance  that  the 
power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  limited 
objectives  of  the  13th  amendment  vests 
la  Congress  the  unlimited  power  to  regu- 
late the  personal  activities  and  property 
rights  of  all  Americans  in  order  to  pre- 
vent them  from  practicing  private  dis- 
crimination against  nonwhltes.  regard- 
less of  whether  there  be  any  State  in- 
volvement and  regardless  of  what  other 
constitutional  provisions  may  declare. 

What  a  Pandora's  box  the  Court  opened 
m  Jones  r.gamst  Mayer  Co.  This  ca.se  lep- 
le.sents  judicial  Constitution- amending 
in  its  most  virulent  form. 

I  forego  discussing  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  States  and 
municipalities  constitutionally  impotent 
!o  enact  elective  legislation  prohibiting 
the  ijeddling  of  pornography  for  filthy 
lucre. 

In  closing  this  i)hase  of  my  lemaiks.  I 
will  take  note  ol  one  other  legal  contro- 
■.er.sy  which  will  certainly  be  familiar  to 
the  Philadelphians  among  us.  I  refer  to 
the  lit. ration  involvin;-'  Guard  College  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  in- 
lerior  Federal  couits  confiscated  a  pri- 
•>  ate  charitable  fust  for  nubUc  use  with- 
out any  compensation  by  rewriting  the 
will  ofStei'hen  Girard.  who  had  slum- 
bered -n  the  tongueUss  silence  cf  the 
dreamkss  dust"  since  1831.  and  who  en- 
tertained the  sound  belief  while  he 
walked  earth's  surface  that  disposing  of 
iirivate  property  by  will  is  rightly  a  mat- 
ter for  Its  ov.ner  lathe'  than  for  :udBes. 

In  making  the  foregoing  remarks,  I 
have  been  conscious  of  the  inadequacy 
of  language.  I  have  necessarily  used  the 
term  Supreme  Court  or  the  term  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  signify  members 
of  the  Court  who  were  responsible  for 
the  decisions  I  have  mentioned.  I  have 
not  overlooked  the  fact,  however,  that 
most  of  these  decisions  were  handed 
down  bv  a  sharply  divided  Court,  and 
that  in  manv  of  them  there  were  strong 
dissents  by  some  of  the  Justices  who  as- 
serted in  no  imcertaln  terms  that  the 
.najorlty  decisions  were  Incompatible 
with  the  Constitution. 
What  has  been  said  makes  these  things 


as  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  in  a  cloud- 

less  skv  * 

First  Apart  from  faithful  observance 
of  the  Constitution  by  Congress,  the 
President,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
neither  our  country  nor  any  human 
being  within  its  borders  has  any  secu- 
rity against  anarchy  or  tyranny. 

Second.  The  Supreme  Court  can  com- 
pel Congress  and  the  President  to  ob- 
serve the  Constitution.  But  no  authority 
external  to  themselves  can  compel  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  observe  their 
constitutional  obligation  to  base  then- 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  upon 
its  language  and  history. 

Third.  It  Is  idle  to  sug.sest  the  Congress 
and  the  States  can  redress  the  conse- 
quences of  judicial  usurpations  by  exer- 
cising their  power  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution. In  the  first  place,  the  Consti- 
tution cannot  be  amended  fast  enough 
to  redress  the  consequences  of  whole- 
sale judicial  usurpations:  and  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that 
Supreme  Court  Justices  who  do  not  ob- 
serve the  language  and  histor>'  of  exist- 
ing constitutional  jMovlsions  will  abide 
by  the  language  and  history  ol  newly 
adopted  amendments. 

Fourth.  This  beins  true,  the  only  re- 
straint on  uncon.stUutional  behavioi'  on 
the  part  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  is 
their  own  sense  of  self-restraint. 

Fifth   No  matter  how  great  his  quali- 
fications in  other  respects  may  be,  no 
man  is  fit  to  be  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice if  he  lacks  a  sense  of  self-restramt 
or  is  unwilling  to  exercise  it.  The  pres- 
ence of  such  Justices  on  the  Supreme 
Court  imperils  our  most  precious  right— 
the  right  to  be  governed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. They  are  invariably  judicial  ac- 
tivists, who  seek  to  rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion according  to  their  personal  notions 
while  professing  to   interpret  and  love 
It    Unlike  the   foreign   conqueror,   they 
do  not  rob  us  of  our  rights  in  one  fell 
.swoop   No.  They  nibble  them  away  one 
by  one  and  case  by  case.  But  the  end 
result  is  the  same:   The  destruction  of 
constitutional  government. 

In  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  George  Washington  warned 
us  not  to  travel  the  road  which  the 
judicial  activists  would  have  us  take. 
He  said : 

If.  in  the  opinion  oi   the  people,  -.he  dis- 
tribution  or   modification   of    the    constitu- 
tional  powers   be  in   any   particular   wrong, 
let  it  be  corrected  bv  an  amendment  in  the 
•vvay  which  the  Constitution  designates 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpaticn; 
for    thou!?h    this.    In    one    instance,    may    be 
the  instrument  of  cood,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  bv  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed   The  precedent  must  always  greatly 
overbalance   in  permanent  evil,   any   partial 
or   transient   benefit   which   the   use   can   at 
any  time  yield. 


I  believe  it  is  also  clear  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  Court,  as  now  con- 
stituted, has  already  taken  us  a  long 
way  down  the  road  which  George  Wash- 
ington told  us  not  to  travel.  As  a  con- 
sequence, words  of  the  Constitution  no 
longer  mean  what  they  have  always 
meant,  hlstorj-  and  precedents  are  disre- 
garded, and  decisions  on  crucial  con- 
stitutional questions  are  based  on  per- 
sonal notions  which  a  majority  of  the 


Justices  happen  to  share  from  time  to 

time, 

I  shall  not  make  any  dogmatic  asser- 
tion as  to  why  this  is  so.  But  I  will  have 
the  temerity  to  suggest  that  too  many 
political  appointments  have  been  made 
ol  late  to  the  Supreme  Court.  For  this 
reason.  I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolu- 
tion piopo.sing  an  amendment  to  the 
Con.stitution  establishing  a  new  pro- 
cedure for  the  appointment  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  procedure  would  be  as  follows: 
First,  Whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
Stales  or  As.sociate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  President  shall  convene 
a  conference  which  shall  be  attended  by 
the  presiding  judge  of  the  highest  ap- 
pellate court  of  each  State  and  the  chief 
judge    of    each    judicial    circuit    of    the 
United  States,  The  .senior  chief  judge  of 
a  judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States 
shall  pre.side  at  the  conference.  By  ma- 
.loritv  vote  the  conference  shall  designate, 
and  the  jMCSiding  officer  of  the  confer- 
ence shall  transmit  to  the  President  in 
writing,  the  names  of  five  or  more  i^er- 
.sons   deemed   by    the   conference   to   be 
qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Second.  The  President  shall  nominate 
one  of  the  i)ersons  so  designated  to  nil 
the  vacancy. 

Third,  If  the  Senate  advises  and  con- 
sents to  the  appointment  of  such  person, 
such  person  shall  be  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  If  the  Senate  does  not  advise 
and  consent  to  the  appointment  of  any 
person  so  nominated,  the  President  snail 
nominate  another  j^erson  so  designated 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

I  believe  that  my  proposed  amendment 
will  make  it  as  certain  as  possible  that 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  not 
be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  i^ersonal  friend- 
ship with  the  President,  political  service 
rendered  to  the  political  party  in  power, 
or  past  association  with  politically  potent 
groups,  I  also  believe  the  amendment 
would  insure,  as  far  as  humanly  possible, 
the  appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  qualified  persons  who  would  be  likely 
to  possess  the  invaluable  quality  of  self- 
restraint  about  which  I  have  f^poken  at 
.such  length. 

I  believe  also  that  those  of  us  who  love 
and  revere  the  Constitution  must  con- 
tinue to  discharge  our  duty  to  carefully 
.scrutinize  the  decisions  of  the  Court  and 
to  comment  fearlessly  upon  those  deci- 
sions that  we  believe  to  endanger  tlie 
continued  existence  of  constitutional 
government  in  America.  For  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  creat  Senator,  Daniel 
Webster,  who  also  loved  the  Constitution, 
sjwke  tragic  truth  when  he  said  these 
t  liings : 

other  mislortunes  mav  1)0  borne,  or  their 
ctTects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  :rom  -.he  ocean,  another 
feneration  mav  renew  it;  if  it  exh.-^ust  our 
♦'C'sury  luture  industrv  may  replenish  it: 
if  it  desolate  .md  lay  waste  our  fields,  still, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  prow  green 
.ic^am    and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

"it  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of 
vonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  ai;  covered  by  the  du.st  of  the  valley. 
Ml  of  these  m.'V  be  rebuilt.  ^ 

But    who   shall   reconstruct   the    fabric   o. 
demcUshed  government? 
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Who  ihaJl  rear  a^ain  the  weI!-propc>rtlonPd 
columna  uf  corutli-j'-lonal  liberty' 

Who  shall  frame  to«et.her  the  sklUfiil  archi- 
tecture which  unites  national  sovereignty 
with  State  Rlghu.  individual  securtly.  and 
Public  proeperlty^ 

No,  If  these  columns  fill,  they  will  be 
ralaed  not  again.  Ulte  the  Coliseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  desUned  to  a  mourn- 
ful and  melancholy  Inxmortallty.  Bitterer 
tears  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  «ver 
were  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or 
OrecUn  Art.  for  they  will  be  the  monuments 
of  a  mure  glorious  edifice  th.in  Oreece  or 
Rome  ever  Siiw  -the  edifice  of  conatltutlon- 
al  American  liberty 


STEEL  COMPANIES  IGNORE  OWN 

SELF-INTEREST 

Mr.  McGEE  Mr  President  -vome  of  Ihe 
Nation's  great  steel  companies  have  just 
offered  the  Nation  a  midsummers  night 
nightmare  They  have  announced  what 
amounts  to  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  steel  As  the  Presl- 
derU  has  already  pointed  out.  this  In- 
crease— it  allowed  to  stand — can  only 
add  to  the  danger  of  inflation  It  can 
start  a  chain  reaction  which  would  warp 
our  whole  economy  It  will  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  further  increases  in  im- 
ported foreign  steel  which  the  Industry 
ha6  been  petitionir.g  Congress  to  protect 
it  from  for  many   many  months 

The  companies  have  chosen  t-o  do  this, 
furthermore,  at  a  time  when  Americans 
are  nskin-r  and  sacrificing  their  lives  in 
Vietnam  and  when  American  industry 
is  re-^isterini;  unheard  of  pros;)erity 

I  call  upon  other  leaders  ot  the  steel 
industry  for  an  act  of  industrial  states- 
manship m  refusing  to  imitate  these  un- 
nece.->.sary  and  unjustified  price  increases. 

It  is  time  to  consider  the  larger  na- 
tional interest:  to  weigh  the  impact  of 
unnecessary  price  action  against  the 
sacrifices  of  our  men  in  Vietnam,  asfainst 
the  Nation's  export  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems — and  again.st  the  indus- 
try s  own  well-being,  if  it  forces  more  and 
more  of  its  customers  to  turn  to  foreign 
suppliers  for  low -cost  steel 


POLITICAL    REFUGEES    FROM    ASLA 
.\ND  THE  P.\CIFIC 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  beginning 
last  summer,  I  had  a  series  of  discussions 
and  correspondence  with  the  Departm.ent 
of  State  in  which  I  .strongly  protested 
the  Department's  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 203  a'  7'  of  the  Immu;ration  Re- 
form Act  of  19t55— dealing  with  the  con- 
ditional entry  of  10,200  political  refugees 
from  Communist  or  Communist-domi- 
nated countries 

The  establishment  of  refugee  offices  in 
six  European  countries — one  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  one  in  A.sla.  and  none  in  the 
Pacific — I  pointed  out  m  a  letter  on  July 
12.  1967  effectively  barred  the  entry  of 
such  refugees  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
under  this  provision  of  the  law 

On  July  25.  1967,  I  received  an  answer 
from  the  Department  rewarding  my  ur- 
gent request  that  refugee  offices  be  estab- 
bshed  in  at  least  two  areas  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  I  had  suggested  Hong  Kong 
Thailand,  or  Singapore  None  of  these 
was  acceptable;  Indeed,  the  Department 
strongly  opposed  any  action  in  this  di- 
rection 


Then,  on  August  8  1967  I  wrote  an- 
other letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
pointing  out  that  I  was  'absolutely  not 
.satisfied"  with  the  points  raised  by  the 
Department's  letter  attempting  to  jus- 
tify their  position  on  thLs  matter  I  be- 
lieve I  effectively  rebutted  each  argu- 
ment, and  I  went  on  to  cliarge  tiiat  by 
refusing  u-»  designate  refugee  offices  m 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  Department 
was  guilty  of  gross  discrimination-  not 
by  law.  but  by  administrative  flat. 

r».\.V9CrNUtNT    PTTBUC    POLICY 

Moreover.  I  p<-)mted  out  that  existing 
departmental  p<3licy  on  conditional  entry 
of  political  refugees  patently  flouted  ihe 
transcendent  public  policv  underlying 
every  single  aspect  of  the  1965  law — that 
race  discrimination  had  ab.solutely  no 
place  m  this  country's  immigration 
policies,  whether  carried  out  by  statute 
or  administrative  decree. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  texts  of 
my  letter  U)  Secreury  Rusk  of  July  12. 
1967,  the  IX-partment's  .ir.swer  dated 
July  25.  1967,  and  my  resp<3ndinL;  letter 
of  August  8  1967,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being   no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

July   12.  1967. 

Hon    Dkan  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
De-partment  of  State. 
Washtngtijri    D  C 

Db.»r  NU.  SrcRrT.«Y  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  po!itlc-ai  ref>ig<-es  from  Communist 
China  esi\ip:iii,'  into  Hong  Kong  may  nut 
enter  the  United  States  conditionally,  as  pro- 
vided under  Section  :<!03ia)  i7i  of  the  Immi- 
gration ihd  Nationality  Act.  because  as  tliat 
provision  la  admimstered.  political  refURees 
from  Communist  nauons  must  enter  on  a 
conditional  basis  from  one  jf  only  seven 
countries-  .Austria.  Belgium.  Prance.  West 
Germany.  Oreece  Italy  and  Lebanon.  None 
of  these  nations.  It  should  be  noted.  Ls  In 
the  Asia  and  Pueltlc  areas,  and  all  but  Leb- 
anon are  ;n  Europe 

This  to  n\v  ;a  a  clear  vsolaui.in  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Immigration  Reform  Act  which  the 
Congress  passed  m  1965.  and  which  the  Ad- 
ministration s<.)  strongly  .supported  because 
It  Would  eliminate  racial  dlscrimlnatl<m  from 
our  basic  immigration  law  What  we  have 
eliminated  by  law  Is  being  restored  by  ad- 
mlnistrauve  decree  This  la  must  unfortunate 
and  smatka  of  racism. 

I  therefure  urgently  request  that  Hong 
Kong  and  another  country  In  Southeast 
.\aia.  perhaps  Thailand  or  Singapore — be 
added  t<:)  the  Hut  of  areas  through  which 
poUtlial  refugees  .'mm  Communist  countries 
may  be  ^jranted  eiiUy  into  the  United  States 

With  aloha 

Sincerely  yours. 

Hiram   L    Pono. 

DlPAKTMENT  OF  .STATE. 

Washington,  July  25.  1967 
Hun    HiRA.M  L   FoNC. 
V  ■>   Srnaff 
Waahtngt'jn.  D  C 

Dear  Senator  Pf)N<;  Secretary  Rusk  has 
asked  me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July 
12  In  which  you  request  that  Hong  Kung  and 
another  country  in  Southeast  Asia  be  added 
to  the  list  of  areas  through  which  political 
refugees  frum  Communist  countrle«  may  be 
granted  conditional  entry  Into  the  United 
States  under  Section  203' at  i7i  of  'he  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  The  Department 
Is  glad  u>  give  you  Its  views  on  this  matter 

I  should  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
the  Department  of  Stat*  shares  your  view 
that    there    should    not    b«    dlscrtmlnAtlon 


against  refugees  from  Communist  China. 
Indeed,  the  Department  has  consistently 
supported  legislation  and  programs  lor  help 
to  Chinese  refugees,  including  the  Far  East 
Refugee  Program,  which  the  Department  id- 
nilnlsters.  and  the  several  Immigration  liiws 
under  which  Chinese  refugees  have  been  and 
are  being  admitted  to  the  United  States 
Under  present  cln-umstances.  this  Is  one  uf 
the  tew  way.s  by  which  we  can  demonstrate 
that  the  hlsuvlc  friendship  and  humanitar- 
ian concern  of  the  .American  people  toward 
the  Chinese  people  continues 

Several  thousand  Chinese  refugees  re- 
ceived visas  under  the  Refugee  Relief 
Act  of  19.53  and  over  '2.000  more  obuined 
special  refugee  visas  under  Section  15  of  Pub- 
lic Law  85-31<i.  the  Act  of  .September  11,  1957 
Following  the  massive  aitlux  of  refugees  from 
Communist  China  In  19«2.  the  President  au- 
thorized the  use  of  the  .Attorney  General's 
[larole  power  .nuler  .Se<-;iun  212(dl  (5i  of  the 
Immigration  and  Niitlunallty  Act  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Chinese  from  Hong  Kong  .As  .-i 
result,  during  the  period  1962-65  over  15.000 
Chinese,  most  of  them  refugees  from  Coni- 
munl.st  ChUia.  were  paroled  Into  the  United 
suites  Many  of  Uiese  Chinese  benefited  iroin 
that  provision  of  Section  203(aii7).  which 
permlw  the  use  uf  up  to  5100  numbers  an- 
nually fur  the  adjustment  of  the  status  <>'. 
refugees  .ilready  in  the  United  SUues. 

More   recently    'he   removal   of   quota   and 
other  restrictions   bv   the   Act   of  October   1. 

1965.  which  iuneuded  the  Immigration  an! 
Nationality  .\ct  ha.s  provided  substantial  re- 
lief for  Chinese  refugees  m  Hong  Kong  In 
the  quota  year  ending  June  30,  1965.  before 
the  new  Act  had  modlfled  the  national  ort- 
glns  system  and  tlie  dl.srrlmlnallon  of  .Asians 
iUisoclated  with  It.  only  2,122  Immigrant 
visas  were  Issued  by  the  Consulate  General 
m  Hong  Kong    In  the  venr  ending  June  .in 

1966.  the  number  of  visas  Issued  had  risen 
to  6.911.    .uul    in    the    year    ending   June   30, 

1967.  the  number  is  expected  to  reach  about 
ten  thousand,  almost  Ave  times  the  number 
Issued  before  the  new  law  was  enacted.  In 
the  last  few  yeiu-s  the  number  of  Chinese 
immigrant*  has  Increased  to  the  extent  that 
voluntary  relief  agencies  and  others  have 
reported  Ui at  many  of  the  Chinese  are  hav- 
ing dlfncultv  in  flndlnc  Jobs  .md  housing  m 
the  United  States  except  under  condlllons 
which  are  substandard  and  not  im  .i  par 
with  their  skills  .ind  previous  level  of  living. 

With  regard  to  the  '.angu.ige  of  Section 
203ia)'7>  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  the  Department  Is  in  full  agree- 
ment with  vou  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  would  permit  the  conditional  enirv 
of  refugees  trom  Communist  China.  Howeve: 
among  tlie  considerations  involved  In  the 
implementation  of  Section  203(ai  i7>  was  tlie 
position  uf  the  Congress  as  noted  in  the 
reports  of  Committees  of  the  Judiciary  •■■' 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  These  re- 
ports suited  that  the  conditional  entry  •■: 
refugees  ;is  proposed  in  this  bill  w.is  nut 
unlike  the  parole  procedure  utilized  durlnt; 
the  existence  of  the  so-called  Pair  Sh.ue  Al- 
and that  It  was  Intended  that  the  pnxedur.- 
should  remain  the  same  Public  Law  86-64H 
the  Pair  Share  .Act  uf  July  14.  1960.  wa.' 
enactetl  for  the  specific  purpose  of  resettllns 
the  uveflow  of  refugees  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  In  accordance  with  Congres- 
sional intent  for  the  Implementation  of  that 
law,  the  seven  countries  mentioned  in  your 
letter-Austria.  Belgium.  Prance.  West  Ger- 
many, Greece.  Italy  and  Lebanon  were  de- 
signated as  centers  for  the  parole  of  refugee- 
With  the  passage  of  the  new  Immlgratl"?. 
Act.  and  in  line  with  the  language  of  the  Con- 
gressional reports,  these  same  countries  hav 
continued  to  be  the  only  ones  from  whici; 
refugees  are  being  processed  for  condltlonu. 
entry. 

As  you  know.  Section  203(a)(7)  provides 
that  conditional  entries  shall  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  Attorney  General  to  aliens  wno 


are  examined  by  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation oflSc^rs.  Although  this  section  of  the 
law  is  administered  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization   Service    (INS),   the   Attorney 
General    and    the    Secretary    of    State    have 
agreed    that    the   Department   of    State   will 
designate  the  countries  In  which  It  is  con- 
sidered   feasible    and    In    the    foreign   policy 
interests  of  the  United   States  for  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  to  un- 
dertake  the   examination    of    applicants   for 
conditional   entry.   Also  Involved   are   agree- 
ments with  the  countries  of  asylum  to  the 
vr'angements  necessary  for  INS  to  conduct 
'hese  operations.  These  Include  the  right  of 
INS    officers    to    Interrogate    applicants,    the 
right  of  access  to  local  government  records 
on    the    refugees    and    the    right   to   return 
refugees    to    the    asylum    country    within    a 
period   of  two   years   IX  they  are  found   in- 
eligible to  remain  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Department  In  consultation  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  has 
,-ven  consideration  to  the  possible  extension 
„'  the  benefit  of  Section  203(a)  (7)   to  other 
ureas    For  example,  in   addition   to  the  two 
niilUon    or   so    Chinese    in    Hong   Kong   who 
mlpht   qualify   as  refugees,  the  million  and 
'   a  half  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Middle  East 
pose  a  similar  problem.  However,  under  the 
■aw  a  maximum  of  only  10,200  refugees  may 
l)e   granted   conditional   entry   annually   and 
lialf  of  this  total,  or  5,100  numbers,  may  be 
made  available  for  the  adjustment  of  status 
nf    refugees    already    in    the    United    Stetes. 
Therefore,    the    numbers    of    Chinese    who 
might  enter  the  United  States  under  these 
Mmllatlons  would  have  relatively  little  Im- 
pact on  the  total  refugee  situation  In  Hong 
Kong.    Should    Hong   Kong    (or   the   Middle 
East)   be  opened  up  for  the  implementation 
•:    conditional    entry,    the    problem    of    ad- 
ministering the  presumed  huge   number  of 
.vppUcatlons.    of    making    determinations    as 
to    the    applicant's    refugee    status,    and    of 
•p.-lng   to   assign  priorities  among  potential 
.ippllcanis  far  In  excess  of  the  numbers  avail- 
able would  be  most  difficult.  There  would  be 
,  special  problem  in  Hong  Kong  where  the 
■  lUthorltles    consider    persons    entering    the 
Crown   Colony   without   legal   documents  as 
■Illegal  Immigrants"  rather  than  "refugees." 
Whereas    In    European    countries,    refugees 
.:pplv  for  and  receive  asylum  under  definite 
•andards    related   to   the   provisions   of   the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Refugees,  no 
.-uch  determinations  are  made  In  Hong  Kong. 
Tliese  are  the  considerations  upon  which 
the  Department  thus  far  has  withheld  desig- 
nation  of   Hong   Kong    as   an   area   for   the 
txaminatlon    of    applicants    for    conditional 
•  ntry.  'Vou  may  be  assured,  however,  that  the 
Department  will  continue  to  keep  the  ques- 
•lon  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  refugee 
program  under  serious  consideration. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  which  your 
"etter  provides  to  explain  the  Department's 
position  in  this  matter. 

If  there  Is  any  additional  Inlormatlon 
which  you  believe  we  can  furnish,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnxjAM  B.  Macomber,  Jr., 
Assistant     Secretary    for     Congressional 
Relations. 


AtroTJST  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk. 
nepartment  of  State. 
lVa.shinsrfon,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrttary  :  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  response  of  the  Department  cA 
state,  dated  July  25,  to  my  letter  concerning 
r>olltlcal  refugees  frcan  Conununist  countrtee 
in  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  extenalye  exposition  of  the  Depart- 
ment's vlewB  on  the  matter. 

I  am  well  aware  erf  the  past  efforts  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  assist  refugees  escap- 
ing communism  from  Communist  Cblna  and 


other  areas  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  De- 
partment's support  oi  these  efforts  is  Indeed 
commendable.  But  this  should  not  excuse  the 
full  Implementation  of  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  law. 

I  am  also  fully  aware  of  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  oji 
the  Judiciary  of  both  Senate  and  House  re- 
garding the  implementation  of  Section  203 
(a)  (7)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1965  which  was  noted  in  the  Depart- 
ment's letter.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Senate 
Report,  for  example,  contains  the  following 
language:  "The  conditional  entry  of  refu- 
gees as  proposed  In  this  bill  Is  not  unUke  the 
parole  procedure  utilized  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  so-called  Pair  Share  Act  .  .  .  and 
Is  Intended  that  the  procedure  remain  the 
same." 

This  language  of  the  Senate  Report  clearly 
indicates  that  procedurally  It  follows  the 
Pair  Share  Act.  But  notlUng  In  the  Report 
says  that  the  refugees  should  be  only  those 
covered  by  the  Fair  Share  Act. 

As  you  point  out  yourself  on  i>age  2  of  your 
letter:  "With  regard  to  the  language  of  Sec- 
tion 203(a)(7)  oi  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  the  Department  Is  In  full  agree- 
ment with  you  that  the  language  of  the 
statute  would  permit  the  conditional  entry 
of  refugees  from  Communist  China." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  overriding 
public  policy  underlying  every  single  -.ispect 
of  the  1965  Law  Is  the  complete  tUminatlon 
of  race  discrimination  from  our  basic  Immi- 
gration statute.  This  transcendent  public 
policy  is  made  abundantly  clear  in  state- 
ments of  President  Johnson,  when  he  .sub- 
mitted the  bill  to  Congress  and  when  he 
signed  the  measure  into  law,  and  In  all  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Law. 

When  that  public  p<511cy  is  applied  to  stat- 
utory provisions  dealing  with  political  refu- 
gees," and  fortified  by  what  we  all  agree  to 
be  the  meaning  of  Sections  203(ai  i7).  it  is 
plain  to  me  that  such  refugees  in  the  .Asia 
and  Pacific  areas  should  be  placed  on  exactly 
the  same  footing  as  political  refugees  In  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  Middle  East. 

I  can  understand  the  problems  outlined  in 
the  Department's  letter  with  respect  to  polit- 
ical refugees  In  Asia,  particularly  those  in 
Hong  Kong.  But  I  am  convinced  these  prob- 
lems are  exactly  what  you  have  had  raid  are 
experiencing  in  most  of  the  seven  nations 
where  you  have  established  refugee  offices. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  the  "problem  of  ad- 
ministering the  huge  numt>er  of  iHong 
Kong)  applications' — particularly  in  com- 
parison with  the  small  number  of  refugees 
to  bo  admitted  annually  under  the  1965  Law. 
This  again  appears,  however,  to  be  a  prob- 
lem common  to  political  refugees  the  world 
over — whether  they  may  come  from  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  or  Asia.  The  reason  for  this 
is  the  limited  number  the  Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  allow  into  the  United  States  each  year. 
The  primary  relevant  criterion  for  consid- 
ering their  admission  to  the  United  States 
in  this  context  is  that  all  such  refugees,  al- 
though limited  In  number,  be  given  an  equal 
footing,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origins. 

As  for  foreign  policy  considerations,  the 
establishment  by  the  Department  of  refugee 
offices  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  undoubtedly 
would  greatly  enhance  America's  image  in 
that  critical  area  of  the  world.  By  doing  this. 
we  would  be  demonstrating  to  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  in  Asia  and  the  P.-urlfic 
that  America  does  not  discriminate  against 
them— in  favor  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East. 

I  am  certain  that  the  United  States  would 
enootmter  no  difficulty  In  reaching  agree- 
ments with  the  ooiintrles  of  asylum  I  have 
proposed  to  enable  INS  screening  of  appU- 
cants  for  conditional  entry.  The  United  King- 
dom, and  the  sovereign  states  of  Thailand 
and  Singapore  undoubtedly  would  be  more 


than  willing  to  extend  their  fullest  coopera- 
tion to  this  country  in  this  regard. 

There  appear  to  be  no  Insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  establishing  refugee  offices  in  the 
Asia  and  Pacific  areas  It  Is  therefore  evident 
to  me  that  the  problems  which  are  outlined 
in  the  Department's  letter  have  been  raised 
to  avoid  tlie  full  implementation  of  a  law 
duly  passed  by  the  Congress 

All  that  Is  requested  is  that  at  least  two 
refugee  offices  be  established  in  the  -Asla- 
Paclftc  area.  Only  when  this  Is  done  will 
the  Immigration  Reform  Act  of  1965  be  fully 
Implemented  as  to  its  basic  underlying  pol- 
icy of  complete  eradications  of  race  discrimi- 
nation. Only  then  will  America  not  be 
accused  of  reverting  to  the  Ill-advised  pol- 
icies of  the  past. 

In  view  of  the  language  of  the  Law  and 
its  overriding  intent,  the  Asia-Pacific  area 
has  l>een  grossly  discriminated  against— not 
by  law,  but  by  itdmtnistratlve  fiat.  It  has 
not  been  placed  on  the  .-^ame  footing  as 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  imperative  tliat  the  language  and 
.spirit  of  the  L;iw  be  fully  implemented  This 
could  be  done  by  designating  Hong  Kong  and 
another  nation-  Thailand  or  Slngapore^as 
IK)ints  through  which  refugees  might 
processed  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
I  look  forward  to  your  favorable  reply. 
Sinccrelv  vours. 

Hiram  L.  Fong 


be 


DEPAKTMENT    more    RErEPTIVE 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
25,  1967,  the  Department  ans-wered  my 
letter  of  August  8.  1967,  and  appeared  to 
be  more  receptive  to  my  urgent  request. 
I  was  assured  that — 

The  Department  Is  continuing  to  keep  the 
question  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  refugee 
problem  under  serious  consideration. 

At  that  time  I  was  told  that  the  De- 
partment had  requested  from  its  missions 
in  Asia  "additional  facts"  and  the  "ap- 
praisals of  the  extension  of  the  program" 
to  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  The  Department 
assured  me  that — 

The  coeent  points  which  are  contained  In 
your  letter  (dated  August  8.  1967)  along  with 
the  field  evaluation  of  the  matter  will  cer- 
tainly receive  our  most  serious  study  in  our 
active  review  of  this  problem. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  Department's 
letter  of  August  25.  1967.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Department  of  State. 
Washington,  August  25. 1967. 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaslUngton,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Fonc:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  8 
concerning  political  refugees  from  Commu- 
nist countries  In  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  As 
indicated  in  my  reply  of  July  25  to  your 
original  Inquiry  of  July  12.  the  Department 
is  continuing  to  keep  the  question  of  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  the  refugee  program  tmder 
serious  consideration. 

We  have  asked  our  missions  in  Asia  for 
additional  facts  and  for  their  appraisals  of 
the  extension  of  the  program  to  Asian  coun- 
tries. The  cogent  points  which  are  contained 
in  your  letter  along  with  the  field  evaluation 
of  "the  matter  will  certainly  receive  most 
serious  study  In  our  active  review  of  this 
problem. 

In  the  meantime,  I  wish  to  reiterate  the 
Department's  offer  to  discuss  with  you  cer- 
tain foreign  policy  implications  which  are 
inherent  In  this  problem.  I  should  t)e  most 
happy  to  arrange  for  appropriate  officers  of 
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'..,-    iJepiruneiu    U)   meet   with    you   at   your 
convenleni'e 

M*y  I  thank  vou  for  giving  S^jretaxy  Rut.H 
your  views  ""in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WILLIAM  B    M*<i'MBeR    JT 

A'tmstant  S-crftary  for 
Congreaxonal  Relations 

Mr  FONG  Mr  President,  m  the 
rnea;;t  inr".  the  Dcpartmfnt  requested  an 
opportjnitv  to  discuss  with  me  certain 
foreii^n  policy  implications  which  are  in- 
herent :n  this  problem  "  and  nn  Au- 
gust 29  11>€7  I  met  with  three  of  it.-  rop- 
r;'.sentatives  fur  nearly  an  hour 

Thf->se  spokesmen  for  the  Department 
were  fiuite  encouraKinn  about  the  pros- 
pects for  establishing  r':'fui:;ep  offices  in 
the  Asia  and  Pacific  areas 

For  nearly  10  months  since  the  date 
of  that  meeting.  I  did  not  hear  from  the 
Di'partment  on  this  subject 

Then,  on  June  20  1968  I  finally  re- 
cfi'.ed  a  report  on  the  situation  from  the 
Department 

The  Department  wrote 

I:  *.is  our  prellmlnarv  judgment  that  It 
wniiid  be  tleslrahle  m  :>ur  foreign  policy  In- 
terpsts  and  in  Keeping  wl'h  public  p.iUry 
hehinil  the  amended  ImmlKrailon  and  Nft- 
tionaiuy  .^c^  to  provide  fcr  he  processlnic  nf 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  for  condi- 
tional entry  under  .seventh  preference 

However,  because  of  three  factors,  the 
Dr-iJartment  refused  to  budae  and  indi- 
cated that  at  least  for  the  foreseeable 
fiture  no  refugee  ofQces  will  be  opened 
in  .iny  nation  of  Asia  or  the  Pacific 

The  Department  contends  that  first, 
because  the  ImmiKration  and  Nationality 
Act  imposes  an  annual  limitation  of  20.- 
000  of  visas  and  conditional  entries  for 
any  single  foreign  state  and  200  for  a 
subquota  area  such  as  Hong  Kong;  sec- 
ond because  jI  the  expectation  that  the 
number  of  visas  to  be  issued  to  natives 
of  China  will  reach  the  maximum  limit 
or  20.000  in  fiscal  1969  so  that  no  visa 
numbers  are  expected  to  be  available  for 
-.e'.  t-nth  preference  applicants  born  in 
China  and.  third,  because  the  small 
likelihood  that  .seventh  preference  num- 
bers would  be  available  for  qualified  ap- 
plicants m  Hong  Kong  would  !iave  an 
adverse  public  impact  in  the  colony"— 
no  refugee  offices  would  be  opened  m  this 
ctitical  area  of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  the  Department  is  say- 
ing that  It  will  continue  to  administer 
the  Immi^' ration  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended  by  the  1965  Reform  Act.  in  a 
biatant'y  discnmmatDry  way— favoring 
eutrv  of  political  reiUKfes  fr.im  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East,  to  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  -such  entrants  from  Asia  and  the 
Pacific 

Mr  President.  I  have  today  wiltten  a 
very  strong  letter  to  the  Secretar>-  of 
State,  responding  to  every  objection 
rai.-ed  in  the  Department's  latest  letter. 

IRRELEV^NT    ARGUMENTS 

.\5  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
my  discussions  last  year,  the  availability 
or  unavailability  of  seventh  preference 
nu.mbers  is  clear'y  ir-elevant  to  the  over- 
iiding  Issue  of  the  public  policy  enunci- 
ated by  the  Immigration  Reform  Act  of 
1965— the  complete  eliRiination  of  racial 
bariiers  from  our  immigration  policies 
and  law 

It  IS  and  has  always  been  abundantly 


clear  to  me  that  the  1965  law  requires 
that  political  refugees  in  .\-la  and  the 
Pacific  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  a.s  those  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East— for  which  seven  offices  have  t>een 
established  Yet.  the  Department  to  date 
has  adamantly  refused  to  open  a  refugee 
office  m  any  area  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 

It  might  be  true  that  for  po.ssibly  a 
few  years  after  any  r^'fugee  office  is 
opened  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  there 
would  not  be  a  .single  entrant  from  any 
nation  of  lho.-.e  vast  areas  of  the  world 
Even  if  this  should  be  true  of  pohtical 
refugees  from  Communist  China,  the 
Department  clearly  overlooks  the  fact 
that  there  might  be  political  refugees 
from  other  nations  in  the  Asla-Paclflc 
area,  for  example,  from  Laos,  or  North 
Vietnam 

The  Departmtnt  also  ignores  the  pos- 
sibility that  >uch  political  refugees  may 
escape  a  Communi.n  country,  reacli  an- 
other countrv  m  Asia  or  the  Pacific  m 
which  a  refui.;ee  office  has  been  tstab- 
Ushed,  and  .seek  entry  from  that  nation 
rather  than  from  China  or  H  )nu  Konn 

We  are  not  speaking  of  the  enti-y  of  a 
large  number  of  p  )iitical  refutiecs.  There 
IS  a  statutory  limitatmn  of  10.200  annu- 
ally, and  this  is  worldwide. 

Nor  are  we  speakmt;  i>l  a  burdensome 
expense  m  proposing  the  opening  of  re- 
fugee )fflces  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
where  we  already  have  established  etn- 
ba.ssies  and  consulates.  The  openinv;  of 
an  office  may  be  accomplished  by  simply 
designating  a  consular  employee  who  is 
already  employed  m  an  American  con- 
sulate 

I  pointed  the.se  facts  out  in  my  reply 
to  the  Department  I  also  said  that,  as- 
simnng  no  vis.=i  numbers  whatsoever  are 
available  under  the  seventh  preference 
category  m  the  next  few  years  for  any 
nation  of  Asia  or  the  Pacific— if  this  situ- 
ation should  result  from  a  fair.  just,  and 
completely  equitable  administration  of 
.American  imminration  policies  mandated 
by  the  1965  act.  then  there  can  be  ab- 
solutely no  basis  for  a  charge  that  racist 
immi-iration  policies  were  being  per- 
petuated by  the  Depaitment  by  adminis- 
trative flat. 

RACE    DtSt  RIMINATION     BY     DECREE 

However,  as  our  immigration  laws  and 
policies  are  now  being  earned  out.  I  leel 
that  the  charge  that  raci.st  immigration 
policies  are  being  perpetuated  by  admin- 
istrative decree  is  quite  justified. 

Section  203<a'7i  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  provides  that  visa 
numbers  for  the  conditional  entry  of 
political  refugees  'shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  aliens  who  .satisfy  an  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  officer  at  an 
examination.  This  section  has  been  in- 
terpreted to  mean  that  applicants  for  the 
10.200  numbers  set  aside  annually  for 
.such  refugees  are  .selected  in  the  order  in 
which  they  become  qualified  In  other 
words,  the  rule  i-s — first  qualified,  first 
served 

Tho.se  qualified  political  refugees  hav- 
ing earlier  qualifyiii'-;  dates  would  there- 
fore be  considered  first,  and  those 
having  later  qualifying  dates  would  be 
corisidered  later. 

In  the  context  of  the  situation  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  by  not  designating  even 
one    refugee   office    m    tho*e   areas,    the 


Department  of  State  is  denying  all  refu- 
gees from  any  Cummunist  or  Commu- 
nist-dominated country  or  area  any  op- 
portunity whatever  of  lilinc  tor  future 
[w.ssible  entry 

That  IS  to  say.  how  can  anyone  qualify 
when  there  is  no  office  to  receive  his 
application'^'  Hy  refu.slng  to  open  an  of- 
fice, we  are  refusing  to  qualify  him  for 
possible  entry  Hence,  by  refusing  to 
open  an  office  we  are  in  fact  denyim:;  him 
consideration  tor  entry  This  is  clear  dis- 
crimination Having  opened  offices  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  Ea.st.  and  refus- 
ing to  do  the  .same  for  .Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  we  are  favoring  political  refugees 
fnim  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and 
di.scriminating  against  tho.se  from  .^sia 
and  the  Pacific 

Qualified  Asia  and  Pacific  political 
refugees  are  therefore  effectively  tore- 
closed  from  rntry  into  the  I'nited  States 
Such  race  discrimination  is  so  trans- 
parent The  law  never  intended  this 
result 

I  firmly  disagree  with  the  Depart- 
ment's assessment  that  the  lack  of  con- 
dit  onal  admissions  of  refugees  from  the 
British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  for 
a  few  years  would  have  an  adver.se  pub- 
lic impact  in  the  Colony."  On  the  con- 
tran'  the  establishment  of  refugee  of- 
fice* in  at  least  two  nations  of  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  would,  without  any  doubt 
enhance  Americas  image  in  those  cru- 
cially important  areas  of  the  world 
immeasurably. 

UKP<RTMFNr    IS     >HOaT?:CHT;  I) 

Bv  openin-i  refugee  offices  in  those 
areas  of  the  world.  Asia  and  Pacific  po- 
litical refugees  would  at  least  be  able 
to  submit  applications  and  to  have  a 
qualifying  date  recorded  as  a  basis  on 
which  priority  for  future  r.os>iblc  entry 
might  be  made. 

Moreover  by  merely  opening  refugee 
offices  m  such  areas  as  Hong  Kong.  Sin- 
•-lapore.  and  Thailand,  we  would  l)e  dem- 
onstrating to  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific  that 
the  United  States  does  not  di.scrimmato 
against  them  m  favor  of  the  peoples  of 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

It  would  api»ear  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  IS  extremely  short- 
sighted in  refusing,  for  more  than  1 
vear— ever  .-mce  I  first  raised  the  issue 
last  July  12— and  for  continuini^  to  re- 
fuse, to  open  any  refugee  office  in  Asia 
and  the  Pacific. 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
-ive  this  urgent  matter  liis  highest  prior- 
ity and  his  imniediaie  personal  atten- 
ti(3n  in  rectifying  a  patently  unfair,  un- 
wise, and  racialist  policy — and  to  open. 
without  any  further  delay,  refupee  offices 
in  Asia  and  th-  Pacific 

Mr  President.  I  ask  that  the  texts  of 
the  Department  of  State's  letter  of  June 
20.  1968.  and  mv  res!X)nding  letter  of 
August  2.  1968.  be  printed  at  this  point 
m  the  Record 

The.e  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  ije  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord   as  follows; 

Department  or  .State. 
Washmnton.  DC.  June  20.  1968 
Hon    Hiram  L    Fong. 
r  S   Senate. 
Washington    DC 

Dear  .-^enaior  Fong:  You  will  recall  the 
correspondence   and    discussions   which    yuu 


h.d  last  summer  with  the  Department  of 
suie  on  tJie  question  of  whether  Hong  Kong 
should  be  decl.ired  a  refugee  area  at  which 
;ppllcations  from  Asian  refugees  fom  com- 
nnmism  would  be  accepted  for  conditional 
"under  Soctlnn  203(a)  ,7)  of  the  Imml- 
eritlon  and  Nationality  .'Vet. 

since  tiiat  lime  the  Department  has  made 
■V  ou-eful  review  of  this  matter  which  in- 
cluded appral.sal.s  ,.nd  information  from  our 
missions  in  Asia  Despite  the  numerous  policy 
■onslderatlons  and  practical  operational 
nrotalems  mvoUed.  it  was  our  preliminary 
udgment  that  it  would  be  desirable  In  our 
l..relgn  uollcv  interests  and  in  lieeplng  i^^th 
,,..t)llc  policv  behind  the  amended  Immlgra- 
V  <n  and  Natlonaiitv  Act  to  provide  for  the 
or  messing  of  Cliinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong 
{  ,r  conditional  entry  under  seventh  prefer- 
ence Before  the  Department  would  take  a 
decision  -M  advise  the  Attorney  General  that 
such  a  change  .should  be  made,  it  would  wish 
t  ,  dlscu.ss  It  with  the  appropriate  committees 
ol  -he  Congress,  and  agreement  to  the  Inau- 
nvition  of  the  prf^ram  would  have  to  be 
re  iched  with  the  Hong  Kong  authorities. 

However  one  of  the  various  factors  con- 
Maered  has  now  assumed  overriding  Impor- 
i,nce  This  factor  U  the  limitation  Imposed 
ni  Section  •202(a)  of  the  Immigration  and 
N.,tlonalitv  Act  that  the  numbers  of  y^as 
,nd  conditional  entries  available  to  natives 
,1  anv  single  foreign  state  shall  not  exceed 
■>uOOd  in  anv  fiscal  year  There  have  been 
I.rge  increa.ses  in  the  number  of  visas  Issued 
tV,  persons  born  in  China  since  the  passage 
v\  the  Act  on  October  3.  1965  and  It  is  now 
expi-cted  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
,3U  1969  the  number  of  visas  issued  to  na- 
t  ves  of  China  will  reach  the  maximum  limit 
of  20  000  Moreover,  the  demand  for  the 
higher  preferences  is  so  heavy  that  It  is  quite 
•possible  that  tins  maximum  will  be  reached 
before  the  entire  demand  for  sixth  prefer- 
ence win  have  been  i^atisfied.  Consequently 
no  vl.sa  numbers  are  expected  to  be  avail- 
able for  seventh  preierence  applicants  born 

in  China  ...... 

The  Department  considers  It  mandatory 
under  the  law  that  the  demand  for  higher 
preferences  within  the  limitation  of  20.000 
lor  eaci^  foreign  stat«  be  satisfied  before  visa 
numbers  mav  be  assigned  to  the  lower  ones 
cuch  as  seventii  preference  and  has  con- 
cluded that  refugee  numbers  cannot  be  made 
nvaUable  to  nationals  of  countries  where 
the  20  000  celling  has  been  reached  by  higher 
preierence  demand.  This  principle  would  ex- 
clude the  assignment  of  seventh  preference 
numbers,  not  onlv  lor  persons  born  In  China, 
but  also  for  persons  bom  In  Hong  Kong 
which  is  an  area  with  a  sub-quota  celling 
of  onlv  200 

Under  the  circumstances,  while  the  De- 
partment favors  designating  Hong  Kong  as 
a  refugee  area  wl.ere  ..ppllcations  for  condi- 
tional entrv  may  be  accepted,  we  feel  that 
the  initiation  of  .■>uch  a  program,  where  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  seventh  preference 
numbers  will  be  avall.ible  for  qualified  appli- 
cants, would  iiave  an  adverse  public  impact 
\n  the  colony  Should  future  demand  for 
,  :_'her  preference  Msa  numbers  for  persons 
1  rn  in  China  not  be  as  great  as  now  antlci- 
•.od.   this  question   would  no  longer  be  a 

■  :    blem    and    tiie    Department    would    then 
ro'onslder  us  position. 

I   sincerel'-    roeret   that   we   are   unable   to 

five  a  favorable  replv  at  this  time.  We  shall 

keep    you    informed    should    the    situation 

-..iiige    .u    the    future.    We    appreciate    the 

iipful  contributions  which  you  have  made 

■  .    the    Department's    consideration    of    this 
.  ;iport.int  m.itter. 

Sincerely  vours. 

H.  G.TORBEKT.  Jr., 

Art,ng  A.isiitant  Secretarv  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 


August  2.   1968 

Hon.  Dean  Rvsk, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  In  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  from  the  Department  dated 
June  20.  relating  to  correspondence  and  ois- 
cusslons  I  have  liad  with  the  Department 
concerning  the  question  of  opening  refugee 
omces  m  the  Asia  and  Pacific  area.-  to  a.low 
the  conditional  entry  into  the  Unit«l  states 
of  refugees  irom  conuntinism  under  section 
203(a)  (71  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
alitv  Act. 

I  recognize  the  fact  referred  to  m  the  let- 
ter respecting  the  20.000  celling  of  cntrant.s 
from  any  single  nation,  and  the  expectation 
that  the  Chinese  quota  and  the  Hong  Kong 
subquota  will  be  exhausted  by  entrants  from 
the  first  to  sixth  preferences  categories  leav- 
ing no  visa  numbers  available  for  me  sev- 
enth preference  category. 

However,  as  I  repeatedly  pointed  out  m 
our  discussions  l.ist  year,  the  availability  or 
unavallabllitv  of  seventh  preference  numbers 
Is  clearly  irrelevant  to  the  overriding  issue 
Of  the  public  poilcv  enunciated  by  the  Im- 
migration Reform  Act  of  1965— the  complete 
elimination  of  racial  barriers  irom  our  im- 
migration policies. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  to  me  that  the  1965 
law  requires  political  refugees  m  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  to  be  placed  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  those  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  areas,  for  which  seven  offices  ha\  e  been 
established. 

It  might  be  true  that  for  ix)sslbly  a  few 
vears   after   one   or   two   refugee   offices   are 
opened  in  the  Asia  and  Pacific  areas   (I  had 
suggested  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Thai- 
land)   there  would  be  not  a   single   entrant 
from  any  naUon  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Even 
if  this  should  be  true  of  i>olltlcal  refugees 
from    Communist    China,    the    Department 
clearly  overlooks  the  fact  that  there  might 
be  political  refugees  from  other  nations   in 
those  areas  of  the  world;  for  example,  North 
Vietnam   and   Laos.  The   Department's   view 
also  Ignores  the  possibility  that  such  politi- 
cal   refugees    might    escape    a    communist 
country,  reach  another  country  in  Asia  cr  the 
Pacific  in  which  a  refugee  office  might  be  es- 
stablished,    and    seek   entry   from    that    na- 
tion rather  than  from  China  or  Hong  Kong. 
We   are   not  speaking   of   the   entry   of   a 
large  number  of  political  refugees.  The  statu- 
tory limitation  of  10,200  per  year  is  world- 
wide. 

Nor  are  we  seeking  of  a  burdensome  ex- 
pense in  proposing  the  opening  of  such  ol- 
fices  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  where  we  al- 
ready have  established  embassies  and  con- 
sulates. The  opening  of  an  office  might  be 
accomplished  simply  by  designating  a  con- 
sular employee  who  Is  already  employed  in 
an  American  consulate. 

Assuming  that  no  visa  numbers  whatso- 
ever are  available  under  the  seventh  prefer- 
ence category  In  the  next  few  years  for  any 
nation  of  Asia  or  the  Pacific,  should  this  sit- 
uation result  from  a  fair.  Just,  and  completely 
equitable  administration  of  American  im- 
migration policies  mandated  by  the  1965 
Act  then  there  can  be  absolutely  no  basis 
for  a  charge  that  racist  immigration  policies 
were  being  perpetuated  by  administrative 
fiat— contrary  to  a  clearly  enunciated  public 
policv  of  this  country. 

However,  as  our  Immigration  laws  and  poli- 
cies are  now  being  carried  out,  I  feel  that 
this  charge  is  quite  Justified. 

Section  203(a)(7)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Natlonaiitv  Act.  providing  for  the  condi- 
tional entry  of  political  refugees,  specifies 
that  conditional  entry  numbers  •shall  .  . 
be  made  available  ...  to  aUens  who  sati-sfy 
an  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
officer  at  an  examination"  that  the  appli- 
cant qualifies  as  a  conditional  entrant.  This 
section  has  been  interpreted   to  mean   that 


applicants  for  the  10.200  numbers  set  aside 
annually  for  such  refugees  are  selected  In  the 
urder  m  whicli  they  become  qualified.  In 
other  words,  the  rule  is— first  qualified,  first 
served.  '. 

Those  qualified  political  refugees  having 
i-arlier  (lualifving  dates  would  therefore  be 
considered  lir.'^t.  and  those  having  later  quali- 
fying dates  would  be  considered  later 

In  the  context  of  the  situation  in  Asia  and 
the  Pacific,  bv  not  designating  even  one 
refugee  office  "in  those  areas,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  denying  all  refugees  from 
anv  Communist  or  Communist-dominated 
tountrv  or  area  any  opportunity  whatever 
of   filing   for   possible   future   entry. 

This  is  clearly  race  discrimination:  appll- 
(  itions  of  quaflfied  political  refugees  from 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  all  having  quali- 
fying dates,  are  given  an  enormous  advan- 
tage over  political  refugees  from  Asia  and 
the  Pacific.  Having  no  refugee  office  at  which 
.ipplications  for  conditional  entry  are  ac- 
cepted, political  refugees  from  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  are  unable  even  to  submit  an 
application  and  thus  would  have  no  op- 
portunity to  Ijecome  qualified. 

Qualified  Asia  and  Pacific  political  ref- 
ugees therefore,  are  efTectively  foreclosed 
from  entrv  into  the  United  States. 

I  hrmlv"  disagree  with  the  Department's 
assessment  that  the  lack  of  conditional  ad- 
missions of  refugees  from  the  British  Crown 
Colony  of  Hong  Kong  for  a  lew  years  would 
■■have"  an  adverse  public  impact  in  the 
Colony."  On  the  contrary,  the  establishment 
of  refugee  offices  m  two  nations  of  Asia 
■md  the  Pacific  without  a  doubt  would  en- 
hance America's  image  m  those  critical  areas 
of  the  world  immeasurably. 

\t  the  lime  the  Department  decides  to 
open  such  refugee  offices  there,  should  visa 
numbers  lor  seventh  preference  applicants 
born  in  China  be  unavailable.  I  .-usgest  that 
'he  Department  make  the  ..nnouncement 
publicly  ..nd  to  all  applicants:  the  announce- 
ment might  also  state  that  such  applicants 
would  have  to  await  the  availability  of  visa 
numbers. 

Bv  opening  refugee  offices  in  those  areas  of 
the  "world.  Asia  and  Pacific  pulltioal  refugees 
vouid  be  able  at  least  to  submit  applications 
nd  to  have  a  qualirylng  dat«  recorded  as  a 
basis  on  which  priority  for  possible  future 
entry  might  be  made. 

Moreover,  bv  merely  opening  refugee  offices 
m  Hong  Kong,  Smeapore.  and  Thailand,  we 
would  be  demonstratin'-'  to  t:ie  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  that 
'he  United  States  does  not  discriminate 
against  them  in  favor  of  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  Middle  East 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  tiie  Depart- 
ment is  extremely  short-sighted  in  refuslng-- 
for  more  than  a  vear.  ever  since  I  first  raised 
the  issue  last  Julv  12,  and  for  continuing  to 
j-efuse— to  open  any  refugee  office  m  any 
nation  of  Asia  or  the  Pacific 

I  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give 
this  urgent  matter  his  highest  rrlonty  and 
immediate  personal  attention,  ta  rectify  a 
patently  unfair,  unwise,  and  apparently  ra- 
cialist [xilicy. 

Respectfully. 

HIRAM    L     FONG. 


ARE   CERTAIN    HUMAN   RIGHTS 
REALLY  INALIENABLE 

Mr  PROX^^RE.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  often  raised  in  discussions 
concerning  the  rights  of  men  whether,  in 
fact,  there  is  such  a  thine  as  an  inalien- 
able right. 

Those  taking  the  affirmative  say  there 
are  certain  basic  things  due  a  man  by  the 
verv  fact  that  he  is  a  man.  He  claims  as 
his  natural  right:  life,  liberty,  the  pursuit 
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of  happiness,  and  the  specific  Individual 
rights  implicit  in  these  general  cate«orles 

Those  Ulcing  the  negative  say  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  inalienable 
right.  They  cite  capiul  punishment  as 
legal  deprivation  of  the  life  of  a  convicted 
man.  They  cite  incarceration  as  a  legal 
deprivation  of  personal  liberty  And.  in  a 
somewhat  lighter  vein  they  state  un- 
equivocally that  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  deprives  them  of  being  able  to  pur- 
sue happiness  in  quite  the  style  they 
would  prefer. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  that  the 
controversy  boils  down  to  the  ethical  and 
even  metaphysical  determination  of 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  right 
that  is  absolute  On  this  point,  doctores 
inter  -se  disputant. 

The  doctors  of  philosophy  may  dis- 
agree on  whether  an  absolute  right  exists. 
I  believe,  however,  that  all  thinking  men 
will  agree  that  what  we  are  striving  for  in 
our  .society  and.  indeed,  m  our  civiliza- 
tion, is  the  fullest  t-njoyment,  by  every 
man.  ol  every  right,  to  the  degree  con- 
sistent With  the  enjoyment  of  those 
same  rights  by  every  other  man. 

Simply  stated,  it  means  that  if  we  ex- 
pect to  enjoy  our  nghts  we  must  lake 
great  care  to  protect  those  nghts  not 
onlj-  for  our  own  benefit  but.  in  .strictest 
self-interest,  for  the  benefit  of  all  others 

Clearly,  the  Individual  who  insists  on 
licentious  exercise  oi  all  his  rights,  to  the 
extreme,  will  quickly  find  himself  an 
extremely  unpopular  minority  of  one, 
possessed  of  many  rights  but  enjoying 
none. 

Thus  It  IS.  Mr  President,  that  in  our 
society  we  need  mutual  cooperation  in 
safeguardiMs  our  rKhts  We  need  mod- 
eration in  :he  exercise  of  these  same 
rights.  We  also  need  to  understand  more 
fully  that  .m  enlightened  .self-interest 
demands  ex-.ension  of  '.ht-se  rights  to  all 
men.  simply  because  they  are  men. 

Mr  President,  a  second  look  at  this 
loosely  formulated  .syllogism  will  make 
clear  that  what  I  am  saying  here  :s  that 
the  US  Senate,  in  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, must  encase  the  American  people 
in  cooperative  efforts  with  other  peoples 
in  preventing  abuse  of  ruhts.  or  license, 
by  despots,  and  ;n  extending  these  rights 
to  all  men. 

This  means  the  Senate  must  ratify  the 
pending  human  nghts  conventions,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  basic  one.  the  one 
that  protects  against  genocide 

Ratification  of  these  conventions  will 
make  the  discussion  on  whether  rmhts 
are  absolute  even  more  academic  than  It 
Ls  now  We  have  had  onoush  discussion; 
death  by  genocide  is  not  remediable 
through  debate,  polite  or  otherwise. 

We  must  ratify  now. 


THE  FARM  POLICIES 

Mr  LAUSCHE.  Mr  President,  an  item 
entitled  Color  It  Red."  with  reference 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  sup- 
ply-management program,  was  published 
in  the  Review  and  Outlook  column  of 
the  August  2  Issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

This  article  clearly  sets  forth  the 
chaotic  marketing  conditions  which  re- 
sult from  the  Governments  farm  poli- 
cies, adding  to  the  distress  of  our  farm- 
ers who  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 


earn  a  living  at  all  commensurate  with 
their  efforts  or  sufficient  to  support  their 
families 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  prlnU'd  in  the  RtroRn 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows 

Color  It  Red 

That,  new  international  wheat  iiKreement 
effective  July  1  mH\  be  working  mit  tine  for 
s<)met>.>ily  However,  It  doeen't  &e«m  to  be 
working  out  very  well  (or  the  American 
rdrmer 

FVir  perspective  '>n  the  wheat  growers'  pres- 
ent prM^Jlems  yon  have  to  k'o  bark  to  1967 
when  the  .Agriculture  l>ef>*inment  .ailed  for 
increnaed  wheat  production  to  meet  world 
demand  Tlie  .mtlclpaled  demand  failed  to 
develop,  so  the  department  .isked  for  a  13 
decrease  In  1968  wheat  .u-reage  ullotmeiits  in 
order  to  avuid  a  big  bulge  In  production 

The  farmers  .ibliged  with  atxjut  a  9  ;  de- 
rrea.'ie  in  wheat  acreage  but  production  Is 
estimated  to  t>e  4  atwve  that  of  1967  The 
Ciovernments  .s\ipplv-manii«ement  program 
now  proml-ses  .tnother  record  crop,  while 
wheat  pru-es  .ire  at  a  26-year  lc)W 

.\Kalnst  that  background  the  new  interna- 
tional wheat  agreement  was  sold  to  the  Sen- 
ate- and  to  be  truthful,  to  a  gfKxl  many 
farmers  ,il»cv  as  a  device  to  spur  American 
wheat  .sales  abroad  and  to  raise  the  level  of 
wheat  prices  world-wide  Today  thoee  farm- 
ers who  long  .ibTo  learned  to  be  wary  of  the 
workings  of  fancy  international  commodity 
agreement-^  and  who  opposed  the  wheat  pact 
are  having  the  dubious  pleasure  of  saying, 
I  told  you  so 

The  reason  is  that  the  new  agreement. 
while  raising  prices  abroad,  placed  US 
wheat  prices  below  the  world  minimum,  re- 
quiring an  inverse  subsidy"  to  bring  Ameri- 
can prices  into  balance  In  other  words,  for- 
eun  nations  now  .ire  paying  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment a  subsidy  m  order  to  buy  American 
wheat. 

The  result  is  about  what  could  be  expected 
by  .iny  realistic  economist  In  the  first  week 
.ifter  the  new  pact  became  fully  (operative, 
export  sales  of  US  v;-heat  dropped  to  less 
than  one-third  of  the  tonnage  sold  in  the 
previous  week  The  outlook  is  equally  gloomy; 
with  the  US  the  only  nation  producing 
wheat  under  acreage  controls  whv  should 
other  nations  buy  our  wheat  when  they  can 
grow  .-is  .Tiuch  a.s  they  want  ' 

Complicating  the  export  market  still  fur- 
ther is  the  .\griculture  Departments  plan 
to  encourage  export  sales  of  feed  wheat  for 
livestock,  and  not  human,  consumption. 
This  wheat  can  be  dumped  (and  that  Is  the 
proper  If  unpleasant  word  for  iti  at  prices 
below  bread  grains  .md  still  meet  all  provi- 
sions of  the  new  international  pact 

To  make  sure  that  this  dumped  grain  will 
be  used  for  livestock  feed  and  will  not  turn 
up  la  some  foreign  country  as  bread,  the 
Agriculture  Department  intends  to  tint  It 
with  a  harmless  vegetable  dye  What  color 
has  not  been  disclosed  Perhaps  the  depart- 
ment ought  to  color  It  red,  to  match  the  Ink 
in  the  farmers  ledgers 


STEEL 

Mr.  THURMO>ro  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  A 
Time  for  Toughness."  published  in  to- 
day's Lssue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

There    being    no    objection,    the    edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
I  Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Aug   2.  1968] 

A    TtME    FOR    TOUCHNISS 

•The  Bethlehem  steel  price  increase  is 
unreasonable  and  Just  should  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  stand    The  public   interest  must 


be   recognized   by   the  entire   steel    indii^trv 
in   Its   price  decisions   at   this  critical   tinu- 

Thus  did  President  Johnson.  In  t<.\;k!h 
schcKilmasterlsh  tones,  take  the  steel  t  ;n- 
panles  to  task  Though  the  lecture  u  :,- 
scarcely  unexpected.  It  still  calls  for  u  few 
comments 

To  begin  with,  maybe  It's  mildly  hearten- 
ing that  the  Administration  at  least  realises 
that  inflation  has  gone  so  far  that  It  de- 
mands the  toughest  sort  of  counter-action. 
On  the  day  that  the  President  was  censur- 
ing the  steel  men — without  censunng  the 
Steelworkers  Union  for  Its  huge  wage  In- 
crease—  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
leased the  dreary  news  that  consumer  prices 
climbed  in  June  at  an  annual  rate  of  6 
the  fattest  figure  for  any  month  since  early 
1966 

The  Administration's  approach,  however. 
Indicates  once  again  that  it  falls  dismally 
M  grasp  the  economics  of  Inflation  That  is 
disheartening  In  the  extreme,  since  eftec- 
tlve  control  of  Inflation,  If  It's  ever  to  cotne 
demands   intelligent  action   by   Washington 

No  one.  and  certainly  no  Administration 
ofhclal  knows  whether  an  across-the-board 
steel  price  rise  is  'reasonable  "  (  Reasonable- 
ness aside.  It  was  probably  bad  tactics;  a 
series  of  selective"  boost  apparently  could 
have  achieved  the  same  result  wlthotit  a 
White  House  explosion  i 

The  proper  testing-place  for  price  In- 
creases. In  a  free  economy,  is  the  market 
It's  quite  possible  that  stlfT  Import  compe- 
tition and  declining  demand,  as  users  work 
off  Inventories  piled  up  in  anticipation  .f 
the  strike  that  did  not  come,  would  in  time 
prove  a  steel  price  rise  to  be  unrealistic. 

In  .my  event  Its  certiUnly  unrealistic  m 
an  economy  as  l.irge  iUid  diverse  as  this  one, 
to  try  to  even  slow  Inflation  by  rolling  back 
prices  of  a  single  firm  or  mdustrv  That  s  im 
more  sensible  than  righting  a  tlood  by  pUic- 
glng  a  single  hole  in  a  badly  perforated  dike 

The  Government's  toughness  would  le 
•.:tstly  more  iiseful  if  it  were  directed  low^ird 
lessening  the  pressure  of  the  waters  on  the 
dike  .After  all.  It's  largely  responsible  lor 
building  up  that  pressure  over  the  years  .^n 
far,  there's  scanty  evidence  that  either  t!ie 
.Administration  or  Congress  sees  their  du'v 
clearly,  or  even  dimly 

Oh.  they  got  t,ough  with  the  taxpayers,  all 
right,  nearly  everyone  is  taking  home  less 
cash  the.se  davs  to  pay  those  splraling  prices 
Put  iUiother  way  the  President  Just  Jacked 
up  the  cost  of  Government,  .so  look  who  5 
complaining  .ibout  steel  prices  There  has 
also  been  a  1  )t  of  determined  talk  about  trim- 
ming Federal  .^pending,  but  the  words  up  to 
now  far  "Ulrun  the  action 

In  the  first  place.  Congress  refused  to  face 
up  to  the  t,\sk  of  setting  priontie.s  among 
the  v:ist  number  of  Federal  programs  it  had 
sanctioned  Instead,  It  elected  the  bhindtr- 
buss  approach  a  $6  billion  flash  in  spendinp 
somewhere  partly  by  forcing  an  across-the- 
tKjard  curtjiilment  in  Federal  Jobs 

Even  then  it  has  shown  a  total  lack  '  : 
courage  in  its  conviction  One  by  one.  agen- 
cies have  been  exempted  from  the  emplov- 
ment  curb  Time  after  time  the  lawmakers 
have  piidded  the  .Administration  s  spending 
requests 

The  Job  of  getting  the  runaway  budget 
under  control  is  by  no  means  easy  Demanci^ 
for  continued  or  increased  spending  In  niiur. 
.ireas  are  strong,  and  especially  persuasive 
in  this  election  year  In  certain  cases,  per- 
haps, spending  boosts  could  be  Justified  ::i 
any  normal  time, 

Bu..  this  Is  hardly  a  normal  time  The  Gov- 
ernment, in  trying  to  do  too  much  too  f.t--t 
for  too  many,  has  sorely  weakened  Its  abllif- 
'o  do  anything  really  useful  for  anyone  Some 
people  are  bound  to  be  hurt  If  the  Croverv- 
ment  finally  takes  efTective  action  to  stabi- 
lize the  nauon's  currency,  to  clean  up  it? 
badly  muddled  financial  affairs 

It  isn't  going  to  help  at  all  to  chastise  the 
steel  companies  But  It  sure  la  a  time  for 
toughness 
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THE  INTERESTS  OF  AMERICA  MUST 
PREVAIL    OVER    THE    INTERESTS 
OF  THE  STEEL  INDUSTRY 
Mr   DODD.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  sacred  tenets  of  the  American  way 
of  life  is  that  we  believe  In  the  free  enter- 
nrise  economic  system.  But  freedom  car- 
vies   with   it   responsibilities.   True,   the 
steel  companies  are  legally  free  to  set  the 
orices  of  their  products.  No  commissar 
Mts  at  the  board  tables  telling  the  steel 
executives  what  they  must  do. 

But  there  is  another  party  sitting  at 
the  table  In  the  board  room.  That  party 
IS  public  interest.  And  it  is  the  respon- 
MbUlty  of  the  steel  Industrj-  leaders  to 
include  consideration  of  the  public  in- 
I  erest  in  their  deliberations. 

The  actions  of  certain  steel  companies 
in  the  past  2  days,  however,  indicate  that 
when  the  decisions  were  made  to  put 
blanket  increases  into  effect,  the  public 
interest  was  cither  asked  to  leave  the 
room,  or  else  was  unceremoniously 
thrown  out  the  window.  .v,„f  thp 

The  reason  for  my  comment  is  that  tne 
price  increases  are  clearly  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest.  They  will  present  a 
perhaps  fatal  shock  to  price  stab  lity  in 
;,ur  own  country,  and  they  will  have 
damaging  repercussions  for  America 
throughout  the  entire  free  world  econ- 

"  Frankly,  I  am  outraged  at  the  attitude 
of  the  companies.  All  Americans  are 
tightening  their  belts  these  days,  what 
with  a  tax  increase  and  reductions  In 
important  Federal  programs.  I  do  not  re- 
call any  exemption  from  belt  tightening 
granted  to  the  steel  Industry.  In  my  view, 
the  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tees have  a  clear  duty  to  examliie  the 
circumstances  surrounding  these  blatant 
and  Irresponsible  assaults  on  the  stability 
of  the  American  economy. 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  July  31.  1968) 

Mutual  Fund  Reform 
Some  four  million  American  investors    by 
recent    count,    have    put    their    money    into 
shares    of    mutual    funds    and    thereby    ex- 
panded this  segment  of  the  security  indu^ 
fry  explosively;  total  assets  have  swelled  from 
$450  million  in  1940  to  $43  billion  today.  But 
the  economies   that   have   a^^°"^P«"'f  „  \^^ 
great   increase  in   volume,   according   to     he 
lecurltles  and  Exchange  Commission,  have 
not  been  passed  on  to  the  customers,  many 
of  Whom  are  small  investors  with  little  way 
o    knowing  What  is  a  reasonable  sales  corn- 
mission  or  a  fair  management  fee.  To  ci^^rb 
what   the    SEC   has    held    to    be    "excessive 
charges  of  both  kinds,  a  bill  has  been  passed 
by^e  senate  and  Is  now  stuck  fa^t  ^n  a 
House   commerce   subcommittee   headed   by 

^Unle's^^tt  is  dislodged  before  the  precon- 
ventlon  recess,  either  by  the  efTorts  of  Mr. 
Moss  or  by  a  timely  nudge  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  Rep.  Staggers. 
chances  of  passage  by  this  Congress  are  not 
RO^  If  the  bill  can  at  least  be  moved  along 
fo  the  full  committee  before  the  recess,  how- 
ever there  Is  hope  it  could  be  reported  out 
for  floor   action   when   the   Congress   recon- 

"^Busy  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  may 
be  in  the  closing  rush,  this  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  a  great  number  of  investors  who^ 
a   lot  of  people   seem   to  agree,   are   paying 
more  than  they  ought  to  for  what   they  re 
getting  The  bill  is  scarcely  punitive;  it  would 
iet  limits  of  a  sort  on  management  fees  and 
sales  commissions,  and   would  also  seek   to 
control   the   initial   commission   cost   to  the 
buver  under  a  type  of  fund  known  as  the 
••frbnt   end   load."   But   the   measure   would 
only  establish  standards  which  would  then 
be  subject  to  enforcement,  and  appeal,  in  the 
courts  The  bill  is  not  as  stringent  a  measure 
as  had  been  originally   proposed:    its  efTect 
might  well  be  relatively   moc?st    But   even 
modest  government  influence  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mutual  funds,  it  seems  clear,  is 
far  preferable  to  none  at  all. 


All  indications  are  that  debate  and  even- 
tual vote  on  the  bill  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative.s  will  be  along  the  same  lines  -The 
Republicans  seem  downright  horrifled  by  the 
specter  of  further  government  regulations. 

Every  company  in  the  public  utility  Indus- 
try of"  course,  is  regulated- bee. use  it  sup- 
plies electric  gas,  telephone  or  water  service 
under  a  franchise  monopoly.  The  profits  of 
utility  companies  are  kept  within  limits  de- 
termined by  leder.il  and  or  stste  regulatory 
authoritie.s 


THE  MUTUAL  FUND  LEGISLATION 
SHOULD  BE  ENACTED  THIS  YEAR 
Mr  McINTYRE,  Mr.  President,  the 
action  of  the  Senate  last  week  in  giving 
Its  resounding  approval  to  S.  3724,  the 
mutual  fund  bUl.  was  a  welcome  move 
to  those  of  us  who  have  been  following 
developments  in  the  mutual  fund  indus- 
trv  with  some  attention. 

Since  Senate  passage,  a  number  oi 
liewspaper  writers  have  commented  up- 
on the  importance  of  passing  this  legis- 
lation for  the  sake  of  trying  to  provide 
afeguards  for  the  millions  of  Amencans 
.\  ho  have  invested  In  mutual  funds. 

I  hope  that,  when  Congress  returns  In 
September,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  find  it  possible  to  take  affirmative 
action  on  S.  3724.  so  that  this  Issue  will 
be  favorably  disposed  of  and  we  will  not 
have  to  start  the  entire  legislative  proc- 
ess rolling  again  next  January,  With  the 
hope  that  the  newspaper  articles  to  which 
I  have  referred  may  help  Senators  un- 
derstand of  the  need  for  action    I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  en- 
titled -Mutual  Fund  Reform,"  published 
;n  the  Washington  Post  of  July  31,  and 
an  article  entiUed  "GOP  the  Bad  Guys 
in  Senate  Vote  on  Fund  Reforms,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  DaUy  News  of 
July  29,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


IFrom  the  New  York  Daily  News.  July   29. 
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GOP   THE   "BAD   Boys"   in    Senate   Vote    on 

Fund  Reforms 

(By  William  A   Doyle  i 

One  thing  must  be  said  for  the  Americari 

political  system.  Economic  philosophies  and 

ignorances  do  cross  party  lines    That's   the 

lesson  being  sounded— loud  and  clear— as  the 

mutual  fund  reform  bill  wends  it  way  i  tor- 

turously)   through  the  halls  of  Congress. 

Suddenly  the  Democrats  are  the  heroes  of 
the  capitalistic  system.  There  may  not  be  a 
Hopalong  Cassidy  in  the  group,  but  tne 
"white  hats"  are  riding  donkeys. 

And  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  political 
canvon.  the  bad  guys  are  lumbe-lng  along  on 
their  Republican  elephants— at  a  pace  certain 
to  have  them  far  behind  in  the  race  for  the 
hearts  (and  votes i  of  the  American  investing 

^^'hen  the  Senate  finany  voted  approval  of 
the  fund  reform  bill  last  week,  it  was  by 
almoet  straight  party  line  vot^witn  the 
Democratic  majority  pushing  it  through, 

DIRKSEN   HEARD  FROM 

The  opposition  was  led  by  Sen,  Wallace 
Bennett  (R-Utahl  who  tried  to  send  tae  pro- 
posed legislation  back  to  committee— where 
it  had  languished  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Even  Senate  Majority  Leader  Everett  M 
Dlrksen  got  into  the  act.  In  his  frog-throated 
tones  the  Illinois  Republican  opined  that 
some  regulatory  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
be  "cornparable  to  converting  the  mutual 
fund  Industry  to  a  public  uUUty.' 


LAWMAKERS   OFF   BASE 

In  effect  government  does  wield  a  heavy 
hand  determining  what  dividends  are  paid 
to  utilitv  company  stockholders  and,  also,  on 
the  market  value  of  utility  company  shares. 
Investors  who  put  their  money  into  utility 
company  stocks  are  aware  of  this— even  if 
they  don't  like  it  The  stockholders  as  owners 
of  their  companies,  are  the  industry 

And  thit  IS  exactlv  where  CrOP  lawgivers 
have  gone  off  base,  in  their  comparison  of 
the  utilitv  ..nd  mutual  fund  Industries  The 
mutual  lund  reform  bill  would  not  hurt  tne 
"inutu;U  land  industry"— the  close  to  hve 
million  investors  who  own  mutual  land 
shares 

The  legislation  would  sive  them  money  — 
big  money  It  has  been  estimated  that,  by  re- 
ducing commission  and  management  lees 
the  reform  bill  would  cut  ch.irees  to  fund 
investors  bv  up  to  $250  million  a  year 

On  an  individual  basis,  this  means  th.-.t  t.ie 
average  mutual  fund  shareholder  would  have 
$50  more  working  for  him  every  year  Com- 
pound that  figure  by  the  length  of  time  mo't 
investors  hold  fund  shares  and  it  re.iily 
adds  v,p, 

NO   SHAREHOLDER   LOBBY 

To  observers  f.imiliar  with  the  mutual  fund 
scene,  these  things  are  basic  But  in  Ends- 
vUle-on-t.ie-Potomac.  many  lawmakers  are 
blissfully  ignorant  about  the  workings  of  tne 
fund  bu.'iiners 

Fund  s-hareho!ders  tine  owners  of  'tne  m- 
du'^try'i  have  no  lobby  So.  congressmen  hear 
onlv  fr.im  sale^  and  m.-in-ieement  people— the 
hired  hands  of  the  fund  busme.ss,  whose  chiel 
interest  is  to  keep  charges  high  and  their  pay 
checks  fat 

Based  on  past  Republican  preachments,  on 
the  subject  of  defending  and  spreading  capi- 
t  illsm  the  GOP  should  be  expected  to  sup- 
port the  mutual  fund  reform  bill  But  some- 
where along  the  line,  logic  .md  economic 
rea-on'ng  got  lost  Instead  of  supporting  the 
legislation  that  aims  to  make  ownership  of 
American  industry  more  attractive  and  less 
expensive,  mo?t  Republicans  have  lined  up 
against  it 


THE  HARD  FACTS  CONCERNING 
GUNS  AND  DEATHS 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  last  Sunday's  New  York 
Times  concerning  gun  control  legisla- 
tion accompanied  by  three  charts,  tells 
a  story  which  I  should  like  to  describe  to 
Senators.  ,  ,„^ 

The  first  chart  compares  the  muraer 
rate  per  100.000  population  for  States 
with  strong  gun  laws  against  the  i;ate 
for  States  with  weak  gun  laws.  The 
■strong  gun  law  States  are  listed  as  New 
York  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island.  The  murder 
rates  in  these  States  are.  respectively. 
4.8:  3.5;  3.2;  2.4;  and  14,  ,.  ,  ^  „, 

The  weak  gun  law  States  are  listed  as 
Nevada.  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Texas, 
and  Arizona,  The  murder  rates  for  these 
States,  respectively,  are  10  6:  ^9:  9^-?. 
9  1  ■  and  6.1  There  is  quite  a  difference^ 
The  second  chart  compares  the  rate  of 
deaths   bv   firearms   In   countries   vvith 
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strict  gun  controls  as  against  the  death 
rat«  by  firearms  for  the  United  States. 
The  chart  breaks  the  deaths  down  into 
two  categories — murder  and  suicide  In 
the  case  of  murder  the  rate  for  the 
Un.ted  States  is  more  than  3  murders  per 
100.000  i>opuiation.  For  countries  with 
strict  gun  controls,  the  rate  m  every 
country  is  much  less  than  1  These  other 
countries  are  Canada,  Au.stralia.  Swe- 
den. France  Denmark  BeUium.  West 
Germany.  Italy  and  England  Again, 
quite  a  difference. 

The  final  chart  shows  the  increase  in 
sales  of  firearms  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years  From  1963  to  1967. 
sales  of  handiiuns.  shotguns,  and  rifles 
more  than  doubled.  They  are  now 
counted  in  the  millions 

The  lesson  we  can  learn  from  these 
charts  Is  all  to  obvious  Where  there  are 
many  guns  and  weak  gun  laws,  there  will 
be  more  deaths  It  is  true  for  America. 
It  is  true  for  other  countries 

There  ii  one  unanswered  question 
When  are  we  going  to  do  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  want  us  to  do'  When  are  we 
goini?  to  pass  effective  gun  .-ontrol  legis- 
lation including  registration  of  all  fire- 
arms and  licensin.;  of  gun  owners? 


THE    CONSEQUENCES    OF    A    STEEL 
PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  President,  the  sinews 
of  our  civilization  are  built  of  steel. 
Machinery,  automobiles,  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  airplanes,  trains,  and 
buildings  are  ]ust  a  few  of  the  products 
that  we  depend  on  and  that  depend  on 
steel. 

Now.  in  one  .sudden  action,  a  handful 
of  companies  threaten  those  sinews,  and 
our  Nations  economic  security,  by  an 
arbitrary  .5-percent,  across-the-board 
hike 

Five  percent  more  for  the  steel  indus- 
try would  harm  our  Nation  in  five  ways: 

First.  American  consumers  would  have 
to  pay  half  a  billion  dollars  more  for  the 
steel  products  they  now  buy 

Second,  the  national  effort  to  stop  in- 
flation and  achieve  price  stability  would 
be  derailed 

Third,  a  chain  reaction  of  price  m- 
crea-ses  would  take  place  in  all  products 
made  of  steel— an  addition  Sll  billion 
overall 

Fourth,  our  balance  of  payments 
would  worsen  as  US.  products  became 
more  expensive  m  foreign  markets 

Fifth,  the  American  steel  lndu^tr^'  it- 
self would  become  more  vulnerable  to 
competition  of  foreign  producers  and  to 
the  substitution  of  other  less  costly 
metals. 

Surely  in  view  of  these  economic  facts 
of  life,  the  steel  Industry  should  restrain 
this  obvious  profit  grab. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONGESTION 

Mr  MtlNTYRE  Mr  President,  the  re- 
cent congestion  of  traffic  in  the  air  space 
over  our  major  cities  has  brought  into 
sharp  focus  how  far  behind  the  times 
our  air  transport  .system  has  become 
Over  the  course  of  the  past  10  years,  both 
Government  and  private  sectors  of  avi- 
ation have  failed  to  plan  adequately  for 
the  rapid  expansion  of  the  industry  Ob- 


viously, as  growth  in  a\iation  continues 
ever  more  explosively,  immediate,  intel- 
ligent measures  must  be  taken  in  order 
that  the  supply  of  facilities  and  person- 
nel can  overtake  and  go  beyond  the  in- 
creasing demand. 

In  the  dismal  present  picture,  how- 
ever, are  a  few  bright  spots  One  of  the.se 
is  the  airport  in  Huntsville.  Ala.  It  is  a 
thornughlv  modern,  more-than-ade- 
quate  airport  facility  The  entire  project 
IS  an  example  of  what  careful  planning 
and  int.*lllgent  action  can  accomplish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entitled  'The  Complete  Jetport." 
published  in  the  Auuust  issue  of  Sikina- 
ture  magazine,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Recorp. 
as  follows- 

The  Cdmpixte  Jktp'irt 
.Mr  travel  is  exhilarating  .Mrpurts  lc>o  uften 
are  nlghtiiiaro.s  Kennpdv  Iiiter.iatiomi!  was 
■obsolete"  when  It  was  .sllll  IcUewlld  O  Hare 
Is  liopele.ssly  overcrowded  '  Not  so  the 
HunuvlUe  Skycenter,  Alabama's  shining  ex- 
ample of  forward  planning  In  a  naughty  jet- 
age  world  of  too  little  and  too  late  The  'otal 
concept  Is  vears  ahead  ■f  us  time  and  totally 
in  keeping  with  HuiitsvlUes  self-awarded 
label  of  The  Rocket  City"  (population: 
148.200) 

Not  only  does  the  Skvcenter  .sport  8,5(iO- 
liwt  runways  and  a  strllclng  iip-to-the-mln- 
ute  control  tower  to  handle  any  Jet  that  is 
likely  to  be  Hying  In  the  near  future,  it  <irrers 
luxury  fBclUties  for  private  tlvers 

Whether  the  traveler  iirrlves  by  Piper  Cub 
or  707  he  need  go  no  lurther  for  .shelter,  food, 
drink  and  recreation  of  a  very  high  order 
indeed 

Opening  this  month,  the  Skycenter  will 
otTer  cm  lampus"  an  18-hole  golf  course  and 
poolslde  cabana  living  It  already  boast.s  un 
excellent  hotel,  carpeted  corridors  and  gour- 
met dining. 

In  the  planning  ?itages  Huntsvtlles  airport 
commissioners  assembled  their  collective 
courage,  sold  a  J8-year  lease  for  everything 
hut  the  actual  tlylng  operations  to  Manhat- 
tans' efficient  Hertz  Corporation,  turned  'he 
lease  into  a  bond  Issue  and  went  out  to  build 
themselves  something  that  is  a  minor  wonder 
in  this  day  of  grim,  crowded,  inhospitable 
,;round  facilities  at  Jet  terminals. 

Since  It  n.)rmally  takes  people  forever  to 
tjet  anywhere  pleasant  !rom  the  airport,  the 
Huntsville  Commission  very  wisely  decided  to 
bring  evei  thing  pleasant  to  people  already 
at  the  alrp'jrt 

For  dining  the  Skycenter  offers  a  variety 
unique  for  a  terminal  -ervlng  a  city  the  Plze 
of  Huntsville  The  Verandah  Hocjm  offers  first 
'lass  ciiislne  and  service  with  a  Southern  at- 
mosphere The  Rib  Cellar  Is  small,  secluded. 
.servetl  hy  white-gloved  waiters  In  full  Uverv 
Fur  pub-5tyle  dining  a  visit  to  The  Cap  and 
Goggles  is  in  order  A  different  kind  of 
lounge,  it  features  early  aviation  movlea  In 
a  World  War  I  decor  and  a  tirst-rate  oyster 
oar  Skycenter  offices  for  rent  by  the  day. 
week  or  month  offer  a  wide  variety  of  bus- 
iness services. 

The  Skycenter  Hotel,  in  the  size  and  decor 
of  its  rooms,  is  several  cuts  above  the  typical 
motel  adjoining  an  airport,  and  one  need 
never  leave  the  carpeted  corridors  of  the  ter- 
minal to  reach  It 

Another  long-awaited  first  In  airport  living 
Is  a  service  that  enables  visitors  to  have  the 
convenience  of  waiting  in  their  rooms  while 
hotel  and  airline  personnel  take  care  of  the 
paper  and  leg  work  Involved  in  checking  out 
and  boarding  Every  effort  has  been  made  by 
Gen  Mgr  Bob  Thurston  and  staff  to  avoid 
■  motel  modern",  to  build  a  measure  of  com- 
fort and  serenity  Into  the  Skycenter  quite 
apart  from  the  normal  Jet  port.  At  long  last 
a  Jet  terndnal  has  caught  up  with  the  Jet 


JUSTICE  DENIED 


Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr 
Bartletti.  who  IS  nece.ssarily  absent  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
lirinted  in  the  Record  a  statement  he 
had  prepaied  for  delivery. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Bartlett  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Justice  Denied 
Mr  Bartlett  Mr  President.  It  has  now 
been  14  years  since  our  initial  commitmen- 
was  made  to  South  Vietnam  by  Presideir 
Elsenhower  in   1954 

On  FrldJiy,  .luly  26,  1968.  Truong  Dinh 
Dzo.  !i  50->  ear-old  Saigon  attorney,  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  at  hard  labor  by  a  mili- 
tary tribunal  His  "crime"  consisted  of  "act- 
ing agiiinst  the  ;intl-Communist  spirit  of  the 
people  and  the  armed  forces"  His  "crime" 
was  to  state  that  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  should  seek  negotiations 
with  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and  to 
suggest  further  that  a  coalition  with  the 
NLP  would  be  a  viable  solution  to  achieve  .i 
settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  problem  His 
crime"  was  to  advo^-ate  that  which  lias  been 
advooa'ed  for  the  last  lour  years  by  a  grow- 
ing minority  of  my  colleagues.  His  "crime" 
has  been  to  stale  a  proposal  recognized  and 
suggested  by  our  late  colleague  Senator  Rob- 
ert Kennedy,  by  Senator  Eugene  McC.trthj, 
and  by  Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Tliese  three  national  leaders  have  .ill  recog- 
nized that  South  Vietnam  might  have  tc 
form  a  coahtinn  government  with  the  NT.F 
with  the  safeguard  that  such  a  coalition  be 
decided    dem  >cratlcally.    not    by    force 

I  will  not  address  myself  today  to  our 
commitment  .n  Southeast  Asia.  I  recognize 
this  commitment  and  support  the  inen  who 
daily  serve  that  commitment 

Tills  commitment,  this  pledge,  is  not  lo 
maintain  the  status  quo.  As  I  stated  on 
April  8.  1965 

What  we  have  pledged  is  conslderablv 
less  4nd  considerably  easier  of  attainment: 
We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  right  of 
self-determln.ition  lor  the  people  of  South 
Vletn.on  We  are  pledjjed  'o  insure  to  these 
people  the  right  to  choose  their  own  form 
of  governmen'  unimpeded  by  interference 
from  their  neighbors  We  .ire  not  oblliiated 
to  preserve  .-.  particular  government  in  power 
or  to  support  one  clique  over  another.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  say  who  will  make  up  the  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam.  That  is  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  say  It  Is  certainly  not 
for  us  to  rule  out  tiie  possibility  of  a  coali- 
tion government,  of  a  government  wider  in 
representation  than  the  present  regime' 
On  July  24.  1967.  I  -^tated; 
"Otir  prime  goal  hopefully,  is  still  a  sta- 
bilized South  Vietnam,  secure  from  the  con- 
flicts and  the  designs  of  world  powers.  The 
first  step  is  still  a  cease-tire  and  negotia- 
tions. It  la  impwrtant  that  measured  military 
activity  be  accompanied  by  renewed  dip- 
lomatic initiatives,  by  .in  openness  to  and 
an  encouragement  of  international  efforts 
at  mediation,  by  the  ( onsideration  and  the 
proposal,  publicly  and  privately,  of  various 
alternatives  for  .uljustment,  compromise, 
stabilization  and  settlement,  which  we  and 
other  parties  concerned  might  lind  accep- 
table or  at  leiist  worth  discussing.  It  Is  Im- 
jwrtant  that  we  give  to  the  enemy  positive 
as  well  AS  i.egatlve  Incentives  for  ending 
the  coi-fllct;  the  military  logic  at  Its  best 
can  deal  with  only  half  of  that  task  It  Is 
Important  that  we  not  harden  his  position, 
but  that  we  attempt  to  create  a  situation 
where  matters  of  common  interest  can  be 
recognized  and  pursued  "" 

When  we  .speak  of  the  enemy,  we  speak  not 
only  of  North  Vietnamese,  but  of  the  rebels 
in  South  Vietnam  ;;£  well.  We  speak  of  guer- 
rilla-war.  a  guerrilla  war  that  Is.  in  the  words 


of    secretary    Rusk,    "mean,    difficult    and 

'''i'no^r'illLu'y  would  not  address  myself  to  the 
Jue  oT\hl  internal  affairs  of  a  Boyerelgn 
faUon  However,  the  claim  that  the  trial  and 
emenclng  of  Dzo  is  an  internal  niatter  s 
unany  unacceptable.  We  have  coinmltted  our 
country  to  the  proposition  that  South  Viet- 
nam should  have  the  right  to  determ  ne  Its 

wn  destiny  Can  we  now  sit  passively  and 
;rhout  comment  while  the  exchange  of  Ideas 

.to  what  that  destiny  should  be  Is  pre- 
■.mptorily  oreclosed  by  a  military  tribunal 
^ri  while  an  individual  who  advocates  only 

''TdoTiot  view  the  Dzo  case  on  the  basis  of 
•  he  procedural  niceties  of  Anglo-Saxon  Jur  s- 
onidence  Nor  am  I  advocating  that  the  hls- 
?oo  and  tradition  of  dissent  ^nd  protest^hat 
.re  explicit  in  our  nation's  phlloBophlcai 
background  and  experience  be  superlmposwl 
upon    the    South    Vietnamese   governmental 

'""doTondemn  the  willful  action  of  a  po- 
M'lcal  elite  that  is  abhorrent  to  our  commit- 
in  t   in  South  Vietnam    I  am  dismayed  at 
Te    p  rveTslon    of    Justice    that   labels   free 
;neech  as  subversion  and  free  thought  as  un- 
^tnotic    It  is  onlv   the  anarchistic  or  the 
?oo  ^h  who  do  not  wish  peace.  It  Is  only  the 
l.n^hlnklng   that   do   not  doubt   the   price 
f  war    who^annot  or  will  not  experiment 
;^th  ideas  to  achieve  a  favorable  settlement 

""'l  ^^in^ormTd^lhrrTruong  Dlnh  Dzo  is 

he  h-  been  stiUed  an'd  sentenced  to  five  years 

^TrgarTthlfto^br:  mgedy  and  hope 
that  mts  IS  not  representative  of  the  wages 
of  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

STEEL  HIKE  TAKES  MONEY  FROM 
CONSUMERS 

Mr  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
the  time  to  speak  up  forcefully  in  the 
ntereS  of  the  American  consumer-the 
average  citizen,  ^vho  in  the  months  ahead 
will  buy  a  car  or  a  refrigerator  or  any 
one  of  the  many  products  which  con- 

'^¥h'e%dce  increase  of  more  than  5  per-- 
cent  announced  by  certain  major  steel 
producers  is  going  to  cut  deeply  into  the 
consumer's  pay  check. 

The  steel  industry  sells  $16  mmon 
worth  of  products  every  year.  A  5-per- 
cent price  rise  means  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  in  additional  costs  to 
?he  inen  and  women  of  this  country  who 
depeTd  on  steel  for  the  necessities  and 

'"^S^t  °aV^^"olerable  situation,  UB- 
mstified  bv  the  economic  circumstances, 
and  harmful  to  our  entire  economy. 

If  the  steel  industry  has  any  social 
conscience  at  all,  the  .^"^'^"anted  in- 
crease will  be  rolled  back  immediately. 


other  senators  will  want  to  read  what 

this  young  man  has  written. 
Mr  Nelson  says  of  Dr.  King : 
He  had  a  dream  that  every  little  black  boy 

and  black  girl  could  look  to  the  future  with 

promise    and    Bay.    "I    am    proud    to   be    an 

Ameilcan." 


THE  LATE  DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER 
KING 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  tributes  to  the  late  Dr.  Mar  in 
Luther  King  Jr.,  that  I  have  seen  was 
Suen  by  Kalvert  Dewain  Nelson  a 
6-year-old  junior  at  Douglas  High 
School  in  Oklahoma  City.  I  was  so 
struck  by  the  pertinence  and  eloquence 
of  his  eulotry  for  that  great  man  of 
peace  and  reconciliation  that  I  feel  sure 


The  real  tragedy  of  Dr.  King's  death 
Mr.  Nelson  says,  in  effect,  is  that    the 
dream  that  he  had  is  left  unfulfilled.  His 
work  18  left  unfinished."   Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Nelson  says : 

Because  of  Dr.  King's  life,  the  future  of 
my  life  has  been  changed-because  of  his  life, 
your  future  should  be  changed. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  extraordinary  eulogy  of 
one  of  the  greatest  Americans  of  my 
generation  be  printed  in  the  Record  . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tiibute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Martin  Hjther  King,  Jr. 
(BV    Kalvert    Dewain    Nel.son,    age    16     llth 
^   Irade     Douglas    High    School.    Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.) 

Todav  we  mourn  the  death  of  a  life— the 
death  of  a  dreamer.  A  man  who  had  a  dream 
of  an  Amerlca-a  dream  of  an  An^^K-^  of 
justice  for  all  men  An  America  of  peace  and 
an  America,  above  a-l.  of  freedom. 

on  that  day  m  Washlngtoii.  he  had  a 
dream.  He  had  a  dream  that  ever>"  black  boy 
and  black  girl  and  every  white  boy  and  ^Irl. 
will  loin  hands  together  In  Alabama  as  broth- 
ers and  sisters.  He  had  a  dream  that  every 
UUi:  bla^k  boy  and  black  girl  -."'^  '-'l,;,^ 
the  future  with  promise  and  say.  I  am  pr.ua 
to  be  an  American" 

Martin  Luther   King   fought   for   love.   l.( 
died  because  of  hatred    He  fought  for  peace^ 
he  died  in  war.  He  fought  for   freedom,  he 
died  m  the  social  bondage  of  inequality.  He 
fought   for  justice,   he  died   because  of   in- 
ustlce.  He  went  to  Memphis  to  fight  lor  the 
rights  of  others.  He  knew  o^he  danger,  but 
he   no  longer  cared.  He  said,  "I've  been   to 
?he  mountlm  top,"  He  said.  "I.  like  vox.,  want 
to  live  a  long  life.  But  I  am  not  worried  no^.  , 
all  I  w^t  to  do  is  God's  will.  God  has  given 
me  the  privilege  to  go  to  the  mountain  top^ 
and  I  saw  the  promised  land.  Mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lora^ 
The  dream  that  he  had  is  left  unfulfllled. 
His  work  is  left  unfinished.  Because  of  Dr. 
K IngTufe.  the  future  of  my  life  has  been 
changed-because   of   his   life,    your    future 
should  be  changed.  , 

••in  spite  of  all  the  darkness."  he  said.  I 
can  stllf  hear  that  song.  7-/*-"  OYJ^^'^^.e 
We  must  overcome  hatred  ^^*^^^^°'„^;,X 
must  overcome  war  ^Ith  Peace,  and  finaUy^ 
we   must  overcome   Ignorance   with   a   good 

'TarUn^Luther  King  overcame-for  he  u.nt 
to  the  mountain  top  and  he  saw  all  of  God  s 
Children  together,  and  now  he  ^^/"^/J.^^^f^^, 
For  he  Is  now  in  the  coming  of  the  glory  or 

^^^Eac"!^  cf  us  should  search  our  hearts  today. 
wfshou  d  search  our  hearts  for  love-love 
^r  our  black  brothers  and  slsters-U.ve  for 
our  white  brothers  and  sisters,  and  ^ith  this 
love  in  our  hearts,  there  will  be  no  riot,s.  no 
dlscr  mlnatlon.  and  no  hatred    Fcr  love  pov- 
erns  aU   God  is  loved,  and  he  fought  for  and 
died    for   God's    v.111.   His   unfaltering    voice 
Shall  remain  hallowed  in  ot.r  hearts  So  unb- 
lievable  todav  is  his  death.  But    et  us  here 
resolve  that  he  did  not  die  in  vain    He  died 
r^archlng  up  the  mountain  of  brotherhood 

'"5artm  Luther  King  valued  education 
hlehlv— for  an  education  means  a  lot  to  a 
Necro  I  sav  to  vou  voting  men  and  young 
Tadles  Who  walk  the  halls,  who  ^^t^h  c^-es^ 
who  don't  come  to  school,  who  are  thinking 


about  quitting  school-Stop  it,  d°n't  do  lt_ 
You  will  need  an  education,  you  will  need  it 
Ui^ife-for  It  is  a  rough  world  out  there. 
Martin  Luther  King  had  a  good  education^ 
For  he  knew  that  he  would  need  i  as  a 
Negro  and  an  American.  So,  let  his  life  be 
an  example  for  ours.  „„  r^f  von  as 

SO  I  engage  each  and  every  one  of  you  as 
a  Negro  to  go  to  the  PYeedom  Center  and 
become  aUmber  of  the  NAACP  and  become 
acUve  and  work  for  the  cause  that  he  gave 
his  last  full  measure  of  devotion  ur. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  refrain  from  v  lOience- 
-.r    he    did    iiot    like    violence.    He    always 
wanted  a  peaceful  demonstration    Many  peo- 
ple    au^hed    at    him.   many    people    sconced 
him    but   he  went  on    He  went   on  up  the 
o  mta  n  of  life   He  went  on  up  to  .uccess^ 
He'went  on  tip  to  greatness,  and  this  is  wha 
he  would  have  wanted  us  to  do.  We  must  get 
an  education,  we  must  succeed    We  must  go 
on  up  the  mountain  of  life  despite  the    raU. 
and    tribulatuiis    that    meet    us     Today     ue 
Should   .nourn   him   and   tomorrow   we   sha 
Remember  him    For  he  truly  was  a  child  of 
God. 


COMMISSION  ON  DISEASE  PREVEN- 
TION AND  HEALTH  PROTECTION 
Mr    WILLIAMS  of  New   Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  join  the  distinguished  senior 
senator  from  Washington  1  Mr.  Magn^- 
soNl   in  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
Appropriations  bill  for  the  Departments 
of   Labor   and   Health,   Education    and 
Welfare.  The  amendment  instructs  the 
secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  fund  a  Com- 
mission    on    Disease     Prevention     and 
Health    Protection.    Senator    Magnuson 
is  characteristically,  among  the  leadeis 
in  these  vital  areas  of  health  n^amte- 
nance  and  disease  ^^'^''-^''^'^'^-^J':^  i^"^ 
delighted  to  join  with  him  in  this  legis- 

^^MTn  is  the  "time-binder."  Only  man 
has  the  capacity  to  remember  yesterday  s 
mistakes,  include  the  memory  in  today  s 
Slscussions,  and  act  on  tomorrow  s  needs 
No  other  animal  is  capable  of  the  si^s- 
tained  planning  and  preparing  we 
human  beings  carry  out  almo.st  as  rou- 
tine. Indeed,  man's  genius  may  v^ell  be 
his  ability  to  look  ahead. 

We  have  used  this  ability  very  well,  m 
some  cases.  We  are  preparing  boldly 
fT  long-range  urban  development, 
housing  needs,  facilities  for  education, 
S   other   complex   facets   of    modern 

^'^in  other  matters,  though,  we  have  not 
done  well.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
todav  about  good  health-or  a  lack  of 
Sor    our    mushrooming    -population, 
ikve  we  used  our  ability  to  forecast  and 
nrepare    and    predict,    to    bring    better 
heaUh  to  all  Americans^  The  answer  is^ 
o    we  have  not.  For  far  too  long  ^^e 
have  placed  too  heavy  a  reliance  on  the 
technCes  of  repaii-and  in  the  process 
we  have  overlooked  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  medical  prevention, 
^vond  the  question  of  disease  prevrn- 
tion  and  control,  too  many  Americans 
afTsuffering  because  of  accidental  death^ 
environmental  pollution,  or  other  clearly 
avoidable  conditions.  In  fact    ^^  e  rank 
only  about  ninth  ^^mong  lov^-mortality 
nations   in    aged-adjusted    death    rates^ 
This  means  that  we  arc  not  doing  as 
lood  a  job  as  many  countries  are  now 
doing  at  maintaining  health,  productive, 
efficient .  safe  life  for  our  people. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  have  heard  dozens 
of  witnesses  tell  of  the  unusually  heavy 
burden  this  health  drain  places  on  the 
older  American  It  Is  clear,  from  our 
hearings  on  health  needs  and  services  for 
the  elderly,  that  Americas  19  million 
senior  citizens  are  suffering  the  most 
severe  health  problems 

Beyond  age.  though,  the  blight  of 
chronic  disease  affects  us  all  Chronic 
Illness  costs  the  Nation  about  $57  billion 
annually,  m  lost  productivity,  medical  ex- 
pen.ses,  and  mortality  All  Americans, 
young  and  old,  ought  to  be  outraged  at 
the  persistent  losses  we  face  due  to  dis- 
ease and  poor  health 

The  costs  go  deeper  than  dollars,  we 
are  suffering  a  tragic  human  waste  be- 
cause of  our  inadequate  attention  to 
preventative  and  protective  medicine 
More  than  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population  suffers  from  at  least  one 
chronic  condition:  the  figure  jumps  to 
70  percen,t  ior  tho.se  over  age  45  More 
than  70  percent  of  deaths  are  now  due 
to  three  chronic  illnesses— heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke 

Dean  Walter  Beactle,  of  the  School  of 
Social  Work  at  Syracuse  University,  told 
a  Health  Subcommittee  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  Aging  about  the  "tragic  social 
const'Quences"  wrought  by  chrome 
diseases.  He  said  that  long-term  illmess 
and  lack  of  productivity  erodes  a  man's 
independence,  and  that  'when  man  thus 
becomes  isolated  from  his  fellow  man. 
he  loses  that  which  makes  him  a  human 
being  " 

To  combat  this  tremendous  dram  on 
our  national  strens,'th.  we  have  mounted 
a  massive  campaign,  but  in  the  wrong 
direction.  Wo  have  "imbalanced"  our 
attack  in  favor  of  surgical  correction 
We  are  investing  less  than  8  percent  of 
our  total  national  health  expenditure 
for  prevention  and  early  detection.  We 
are.  m  short,  trymg  mightily  to  stem 
the  tide  of  disease  after  we  have  watched 
it  grow,  but  we  are  obviously  not  work- 
ing hard  enough  to  head  it  off  before  it 
takes  hold. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact.  I  have  been 
suggesting  for  some  time  that  we  con- 
sider a  system  of  regional  multiphasic 
health  screening  centers,  which  would 
supplement  and  expand  the  diagnostic 
capacity  of  the  Nation's  doctors.  My 
•pieventicare  "  proposal  would  provide 
grants  to  medical  schools,  hospitals, 
health  departments,  and  other  agencies, 
to  establish  and  operate  health  protec- 
tion centers.  The  Committee  on  Aging 
has  held  hearings  on  this  matter,  and 
has  heard  hteraly  dozens  of  witnesses 
conclude  that  preventive  medicine,  on 
a  massive  scale,  is  the  only  reasonable 
alternative  to  our  present  procedures 

A  massive  investigation  into  health 
protection  is  a  project  that  I  have  sup- 
ported for  many  years  I  am  encouraged, 
therefore,  that  this  proposal  for  a  Com- 
mission on  Disease  Prevention  and 
Health  Protection  extends  the  philos- 
ophy behind  my  ■  preventicare'  bill.  Into 
a  wide- reaching  Investigation  of  our  na- 
tional health  mamtenance  structure. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  the  problem,  and  an  attack  that 
begins   today    It   seems   apparent   that 


unless  we  evolve  some  kind  of  large-scale 
master  plan  for  health  protection  and 
disease  prevention,  we  are  bargaining 
for  years  and  years  of  stop-gap  thera- 
peutic medicine  No  matter  how  excel- 
lent the  quality  of  treatment,  no  matter 
how  competent  the  technicians  of  medi- 
cal repair— we  are  still  going  to  be  acting 
after  the  fact. 

Clearly,  something  more  Is  needed.  We 
must  step  back  from  the  problem  and 
approach  it  with  new  Insights,  new  tech- 
niques, a  new  commitment  to  total  un- 
derstanding and  implementation.  Tlie 
proposed  Commission  on  Disease  Preven- 
tion and  Health  Protection  would  pro- 
vide us  with  the  much-needed  oveniew 
we  must  have  If  we  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  threats  to  the  Nation's  health 

Mr.  President,  several  statements  on 
preventive  medicine  have  been  issued  in 
recent  years:  many  of  the.se  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  problem  we  are  considering 
with  this  amendment — the  challenge  of 
health  needs  and  available  health  re- 
sou.-ces  Two  excerpts,  in  particular, 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  consideration 
of  the  Commission:  a  statement  on  Na- 
tional Attention  to  Disease  Prevention," 
from  the  report  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  Developments  in 
Aging  1967":  and  a  statement  on  Health 
Needs  "  from  the  1966  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Commi-ssion  on  Technology.  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  docu- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
.N'ation.^l  .Attention   ro  Dise.\se  Prevention 

Concerned  primarily  about  the  need  for 
hea;t.h  s<Te«nlng  for  early  disease  detection. 
iht"  SubciMTinuttee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly 
conducted  hearings  In  1966  that  led  to  sev- 
erTl  more  general  oi^ncluslons.  Including 

1  Chronic  dl.sease  costs  this  Nation  ap- 
proximately $57^^  billion  a  year,  and  the 
elderly  are  it«  chief  victims 

2  Despite  this  high  cost,  medical  care  In 
this  Nation  us  geared  primarily  for  .action  In 
the  leivst  productive  field  o{  medicine — 
tr^atrnfJit  of  lllneBS  In  terms  of  social  good 
.^nd  reduction  of  sutterlng.  preventive  medi- 
cine iffers  much  more  potential  long-range 
reward 

Since  the  time  of  that  hearing,  the  com- 
mittee and  Its  Sutx-ommlttee  i)n  Health  of 
the  Elderly  have  received  much  additional 
commentary  on  the  need  for  national  .ictlon 
U)  promote  greater  awareness  of  the  need  for 
preventive  measures  Health  screening  on  a 
wide  scale  appears  to  be  .in  appropriate  means 
to  begin  such  efforts 

.\  report  from  the  .\dult  Health  Protec- 
tion and  -Aging  Branch  of  the  US  Public 
Health  .Service  app«'ars  on  page  213  of  this 
report  and  gives  details  on  four  pilot  pro- 
gTrUns  now  testing  health  screening  under 
widely  varying  clrcuinstances  Details  on 
health  maintenance  programs  are  also  given. 

Such  programs,  while  welcome,  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  correct  what  has  been  described  as 


■  'Detection  and  Prevention  of  Chronic 
Disease  Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health  Screen- 
ing Techniques."  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
oommittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly  (Sena- 
tor Maurice  B  Neuberger,  chairman).  U.S. 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  held  In 
Waahlngton.  DC.  September  20.  21.  and  22, 
1966  Report.  "Detection  and  Prevention  of 
Chronic  Disease  Utilizing  Multiphasic  Health 
Screening  Techniques."  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly.  December  30.  1966. 


an  Imbalance  of  attenUon" «  which  focuses 
Federal  fimda  and  widespread  attention  on 
the  obviously  ill  person,  while  withholding 
the  funds  and  concern  needed  for  actlon.s 
that  win  prevent  such  Illness  The  comnUtl<><' 
recognizee  that  lUnem  must  be  treated,  and 
It  calls  for  high-quality  treatment  for  .lU 
In  need,  but  It  also  makes  this  finding: 

"Greater  emphasis  and  financial  supp<ir' 
must  be  provided  for  pnigrams  intended  to 
promote  preventive  medicine  Tlie  commit- 
tee reafflmis  tJie  1966  finding,  submitted  bv 
Its  Subcommittee  on  He€ilth  of  the  Elderly, 
that  there  Is  a  great  need  for  addlllona'. 
effort*  to  prevent  chronic  disease  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  Federal  legislation  should  be 
enacted  to  establish  a  multiphasic  health 
screening  program  on  a  large  scale  with 
eventual  expansion  nationwide."  " 

Health  Needs  '• 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  Nation  has 
taken  important  steps  toward  improvement 
of  the  health  of  the  population.  Especlallv 
important  Is  the  legislation  enacted  In  1965 
Including  the  Medicare  program:  the  He.irt 
Disease.  Cancer,  and  Stroke  .Amendments;  the 
Clean  .Air  .Act  .Amendments:  the  Solid  Waste 
Dl.sposal  Act;  the  Water  Quality  Act;  the 
extension  of  HlU-Burton  pro«?rams  for  Im- 
proving hospital  facilities,  equipment,  .md 
iidmlnlstratlon;  the  continuance  of  Federal 
support  tor  expan.Mon  of  medical  research 
projects;  provisions  for  training  health  man- 
power; support  for  local  community  health 
protection  programs;  and  the  development 
of  health  rese.arch  and  information  .services 
such  .IS  provided  by  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine 

However,  the  medical  system  of  the  United 
States  faces  critical  problems.  As  a  nation. 
we  have  been  devoUng  a  rising  percentage 
of  our  GNP  to  medical  care,  but  the  popula- 
tion per  physician  has  remained  essentlallv 
constant  (790  to  780  per  physician  between 
1950  and  1961  i  Medicare  and  other  legislation 
will  increase  the  demand  for  hospital  serv- 
ices. There  are  still  vast  needs  of  other  groups 
to  be  met  Many  studies  have  shown  th.it  the 
.socially  deprived  have  poorer  health  than  the 
rest  of  society;  Infant  and  maternal  mortal- 
ity a^e  greater,  life  expectancy  Is  less  than 
the  norm.  The  poor,  the  crowded,  and  ethnic 
and  racial  minorities  lend  to  have  the  most 
Illness.  It  Is  difficult  to  sort  out  the  many 
reasons:  lack  of  education,  lack  of  oppor- 
turUty.  lack  of  access  to  medical  care,  in- 
adequate housing  and  food— all  these  con- 
tribute to  an  environment  conducive  to  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  to  low  income.  One  of  our 
great  lags  is  In  maintaining  the  health  of 
the  p>eopIe  of  working  age  as  compared  with 
other  countries.  The  mortality  ntee  for  males 
In  the  working  years  In  the  United  SUtes 
Is  higher  than  those  In  Western  Europe. 

The  tasks  that  He  ahead  Include  not  only 
the  Implementation  of  the  programs  recently 
passed,  but  a  broader  effort  to  achieve  the 
foUowlng  goals:  d)  Puller  access  to  diag- 
nostic and  paUent  care  facilities  by  all  groups 
In  the  population;  (2)  broader  and  bolder 
use  of  the  computer  and  other  new  health 
technologies;  (3)  Increased  spread  and  use 
of  health  statistics,  information,  and  in- 
dexes; .and  (4)  new  program  for  training 
health  manpower. 
AccEssmiLrrT  or  diagnostic  and  health  care 

FACTLrrlES 

If  we  want  to  make  progress  In  providing 
the  fundamenuis  of  adequate  care  In  the 
treatment    of    disease    and    disability,    these 


:  Testimony  by  Herbert  M.  Domke.  M  D., 
p    130.  hearings  cited  p.  39.  footnote  2. 

'•  In  relation  to  this  section,  see  James 
Dickson,  M.D..  The  Life  Sciences.  Technology. 
and  Unmet  Human  and  Community  Neecl.^ 
( t ) .  We  are  also  Indebted  to  George  Reader. 
M.D .  New  York  Hospital -Cornell  Medical 
Center,  and  Michael  E  DeBakey.  M.D.,  Baylor 
University  College  of  Medicine. 


Questions  cannot  be  avoided;    (1)   Are  there 
Sufficient     physicians,     nurses,     and     otter 
health  workers?   (2)    I.  adequate  care  avall- 
^me  to  all  segments  at  the  populaUon?     3) 
■      there    adequate   emphasis   °"    P«'«°"°° 
,c  disease  and  maintenance  of  h^Uh  at  all 
.^es?  (4)    Is  there  a  properly  sUffed  health 
;epartment?   .5>    In  each  oommunlty    rural 
^:'well  as  urban,  are  there  adequate  num- 
„ers    of    hospital    and    nursing    home    beds? 
6    IS  modern  equipment  available  for  diag- 
nosis and  treatment?  (7)    Is  there  a  coord- 
^sted  effort  to  move  patients  through  the 
.ealth    care    process    back    to    acUve    me 
s'uwthly.  economically,  and  efficiently?  Re- 
gretfully   in  most  communities  these  ques- 
tions must  still  be  answered  In  the  negative, 
one  malor  barrier  to  achieving  more  ade- 
ouate    health    care    Is    that    there    are    not 
enough    physicians    and    other    health    care 
personnel    It  is  possible,  however,  to  develop 
technologically    sophisticated    ways    of    eftt- 
centlv  screening  large  numbers  of  people  to 
detect"  certain  abnormalities.  An  example  Is 
•  he   automated   multiphasic  screen  through 
which  hundreds  of  patients  can  pass  each 
hour    at  a  minimal  expenditure  of  profes- 
Mnnal  time    Patients  found  to  have  an  ab- 
n  rmalitv    can    be    referred    to    a    planned 
D'ogram'  of     studv     and     followup     where 
n'.nprofesslonal  personnel  under  appropriate 
supervlslcn    can    further    analyze    causes    of 
d'.abllltv     A    voluntarv    medical    diagnostic 
.'reenlng    svstem.    when    further    developed 
through  research,  has  the  potential  of  Im- 
p-oving  diagnosis  of  many  illnesses  and  en- 
t.'irlng  better  use  of  medical  manpower. 

.Although     computer-aided     diagnosis     Is 
nrim-arlU"  confined  to  research  efforts  at  this 
'  rie    the  results  give   promise  of  providing 
.V  useful  operational   tool  for  the  physician 
"ri  the  next  decade    The  computer  will  not 
replace   the   judgment  of   the  physician    In 
"irt    if  we  rely  on  medical  technology  alone 
i-edlcal  care  would  be  depersonalized.  Rather 
the  computer  will  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
n!,vslclan   in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis,  much 
1  ke  a  consultant  who  suggests  one  or  more 
tentative    diagnoses.    More    important,    in    a 
pr  .eram  of  preventive  medicine  and  increas- 
ing medical  care,  the  computer  in  the  1970s 
should  be  able  to  digest  facts  about  the  pres- 
ent   medical    status    of    individual    patients 
ahe    majorltv    of   whom    are   healthy)    and 
separate    out    those    cases    warranting    the 
further  attention  of  a  doctor 


pltals  and  doctors  In  an  area  a^^ss  to  the 
^mDUter's  diagnostic  and  other  capabilities 
:?a  SLoneX  counecUons.  Such  regiona 
health  computer  systems  could  provide  re 
KlonaJ  data  processing  for  automated  clinical 
C^at^rles.'^automatlon  of  certain  aspects  o 
medical  diagnosis,  storing  and  rapid  recall  of 
mmlldual  health  records,  and  collection  and 
evaluation  of   Important   medical  statistics. 
^y  could  help  provide  better  care  to  evjry- 
^e^regtmlless  of  geographic  location,  reduce 
un!t  costs,   thereby  relieving   the  economic 
^^  on  the  Nation,  and  provide  for  a  more 
efficient   use   of   manpower   to   aUev  ate   the 
m^power  problem  that  will  »>«^'^^^^^^^f 
by  r^onal  medical  programs  arid  Medicare. 

^'^ThXfore.  it  would  be  ^^^^^'^J^sf  th^ 
take  research  and  developmerit  to  test  the 
feasibility  and  cost  of  regional  health  com- 
D^r  systems.  Centers  could  be  Integrated 
with  individual  hospital  information  systems 
Sd  wUh  the  National  Library  of  Medicine's 
system  of  national  medical  information  re- 
trieval and  dispersal  ( MEDLARS » . 

INDEXES    OF    PROGRESS 


THE    SPREAD    OF    HEALTH    TECHNOLOGY 

Substantial  advances  have  been  made  dur- 
ing recent  vears  in  the  development  of  new 
rihd  advanced  equipment  for  health  tech- 
nology These  include  new  laboratory  and 
X-ray  equipment  for  use  In  diagnosis,  new 
operating  room  equipment  to  facilitate  1  fe- 
.=;uing  surgerv.  new  instruments  for  im- 
P-oved  postoperative  care,  and  electronic 
computers  for  use  In  the  day-to-day  opera- 
v.on  of  hospitals. 

The  use  of  computer  systems  promises  con- 
.-derable  help  both  in  reducing  clerical  loads 
and  in  aiding  diagnoses.  Today  many  hospl- 
ta  nurses  spend  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
•'leir  time  doing  clerical  work.  Location  of 
rormlnals   at   each   nursing   station   and   at 
•her  locations  throughout  the  hospital  con- 
nected to  a  central  computer  would  allow  for 
the  rapid  processing  of  admittance,  pharmacy 
.  rders.  laboratory  tests,  and  medical  records: 
this  would  not  only  reduce  the  clerical  load 
of  administrative  personnel,  but  also  of  doc- 
tors and  nurses.  So  far.  these  new  technol- 
L  eles  are  available  and  In  use  mainly  In  large 
ir.edlcal    centers.    The    rate   at    which    their 
.doption  spreads  will  probably  remain  slow 
unless  programs  for  promoting  their  wide- 
spread use  are  put  Into  effect. 

More  could  be  done  with  larger  informa- 
tion systems.  Regional  health  computer  cen- 
•ers  could  provide  medical  record  storage  for 
perhaps  12  to  20  million  people  and  give  hos- 


It  is  important  that  we  improve  our  health 
statistics  Ld  provide  comprehensive  inde 
of  progress.  The  most  accurate  me«suresj^e 
know  have  of  progress  in  community  health 
are  mfam  and  maternal  mortality  rates.  Mor- 
tality rates  for  other  age  groups  and  causes 
^  death  also  provide  valuable  informat  on. 
ni.Jase  surveys  may  provide  baselines,  too. 
from  which  progress  may  be  -asu red  from 
vear  to  year.  Systematic  and  regular  ..npUca- 
ilons  of  these  various  indexes  and  accumula- 
tion of   this   information   within   a   national 

nsUtute  would  probably  f '°- -  ^ -^^^l^  ^ 
the  progress  toward  health  goals  and  help 
Establish  the  relationship  between  improved 
medical  diagnosis  and  care  and  better  com- 

munity  health. 

NEW    PROGRAM    FOR    MANPOWER 

The  gap  between  the  technological  poten- 
tial and  our  abUitv  to  apply  It  effectively  is 
nartU  due  to  the  lack  of  a  significant  im- 
provement in  the  proportion  of  Pf>-^\^'^^^ 
'to  population.  We  have  also  r.ot  developed 
the  proper  manpower  tr^ming  progirams  for 
the  new  technologies.  We  have  continued  to 
hold  oiTto  our  traditional  and  basic  training 
Srogr^s  in  the  various  health  and  medical 
K  without  analyzing  the  new  technologies 

available  and  the  real  r^'^'^^^'^'y^'  'I^''''^,^. 

new  categories  of   manpower  who  can  per 

?orm  many  of  the  functions  now  carried  out 

by    highly    skilled    and    scarce    professional 

%'nriolutlon    lies    In    restructuring    otir 
training  programs  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent   scientific    and    technological    develop- 
ments  The  only  solution,  in  the  long  ruri.  is 
Tn  mcreaL  In  the  number  of  trained  medlca 
personnel,   physicians,   ""rses    and   medlca^ 
technicians  in  all  categories.  F°r  this j^e  need 
an  extensive  planned  program  of  go^"'^!"t^^ 
support  for  the  creation  of  "^0"/=^ ?°1",  ^^ 
pai^lon  of  enrollments,  new  "methods  of  in- 
struction, redefinition  of  how  m°f  ^^J^""^  " 
edge  and  technology  can  be  ni°ft  effectively 
anoUed  and.  as  seems  likely,  training  of  new 
cKries  of  health  Personnel  to  supplement 
and  complement  those  already  in  existence. 


AMENDMENT    TO    H.R      18037 

Insert  at  end  of  title  II; 

■SEC.  -.  Appropriations  in  this  title  avail- 
able for  any  of  the  health  ^ "^ctlons  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Educatlon^and  Wel- 
fare shall  be  available  for  the  expenses  of  a 
flftlen-member  President's  Commission  on 
^rventlve  Medicine  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  which  are  to  be  reported  to 
^e  F^esident  by  August  1.  1969.  and  the 
members  of  which  are  to  be  compensated 
whUe  on  business  of  the  Commission.  Includ- 
mg  travel  time,  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the 
ra?e  specified  at  the  time  the  service  is  per- 
formed for  grade  GS-18  in  5  U.S.C.   ^  5332. 


RETIREES  NEED  HIGHER  INCOME 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Aging-in  its  annual  report  issued 
earlier  this  year-described  inadequate 
income  as  the  number  one  problem 
facing  most  older  Americans.  The  re- 
port gave  several  recommendations  for 
immediate  and  long-range  action  on 
income  and  other  matters. 

Within  recent  days.  Associated  Press 
columnist  Martin  Segal  has  writ  en 
a  valuable  summary  of  several  of  the 
major  points  made  in  that  rePO^t.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Aging. 
I  welcome  his  appraisal  of  the  problems 
described  in  that  report. 

His  words  will  be  of  interest  lo  every- 
one concerned  about  the  elderly  of  our 
Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  his 
column,  which  was  published  in  new-s- 
papers  throughout  the  Nation  on  July  -9. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

.SECURITY      I  OR     yor^RETIREFS     NfFD     HK.HER 
INCOME 

,By  Martin  E.  Segal,  retirement  consultant > 
Most    older    Americans    already    hav^e    the 
nroblem  of  inadequate  income.  And  the  sit- 
nation  mav  get  worse  unless  a  comprehensive 
Ulan  of  federal  action  is  undertaken^ 
'^  That  warning  comes  from  the  20-member 
U  S    Senat.e  Committee  on  Aging.  The  com- 
mltlee   is  calling   for  the   setting   up   of   an 
■n-^titute  on  retirement  income    This  would 
be  t    e  firs,  step  m  finding  out  exactly  where 
ofder  Americans  stand  financially  ^"^djv^at 
ran  be  done  about  their  economic  Problems. 
The  committee  cited  a  study  s>^'-'^'"f,^^,'l'. 
bv  1980,  half  the  elderly  couples  in  the  United 
states    and   more  than  four-fifths  of   indi- 
vidual' retiree.^   V.-111    be    receiving   less   than 
U  (X)0  a  year  m  pension  and  Social  Security 

''"srtlth  one-fifth  the  P-P^l^J^^'^^ 
united  States  nearlng  or  past  thP  traditl..na. 
retirement    age    of   65.    the    committee    con- 

'^'•■The  time  h.«  come  for  a  systematic  re- 
examination of  many  public  POl'cles  and 
urograms  that  relate  in  one  way  .t  .mother 
fo  the  well-being  of  older  Americans,  present 

'"No["onIv'are  present  levels  of  retirement 
ircome  ow  buf  retirees  are  living  longer 
now  which  gives  steadily  increa.sing  cost, 
of  living  more  time  to  erode  benefits 

Even  with  a  conservative  2  per  cent  in- 
crease in  living  costs  per  year,  the  value  of 
fixed  retirement  incomes  dropped  by  more 
than  "0  oer  cent  in   10  years 

And  eve'^n  if  retirement  income  should  keep 
;evel  with  rising  living  costs.  ltj^°tlld  not 
keep  up  with  improvements  in  the  standard 
ofTivmg.  which  has  been  rising  ■■.teadily  as 
waees  and  salaries  Increase. 

Tl?e  Senate  Aging  Committee  I'-^ts  nine 
'ederal  units  with  jurisdiction  over  programs 
related  to  retirement  income  But.  savs  the 
commutee  the  federal  covernment  has  no 
effTcUve  mechanism  for  really  dealine  with 

the  whole  problem.  

To  make  up  for  this  lack,  the  comm  ttee 
has  recommended  the  establishment  of  an 
n  tlt'e  on  Retirement  Income.  This  agency- 
would   be  patterned   on   the   one  set   up  by 
President  Johnson  m  1967  to  deal  with  urban 

^'Sie"'commlttee's  recommendation  was 
based  largelv  on  evidence  that  the  govern- 
meSs.  concern  about  future  retirement  in- 
come problems  extends  far  beyond  those  de- 
pendent on  public  funds.  These  Problemflj^l 
strongly   affect    p-ople   we   now   think   of   as 
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fairly  well  off  Expert  wUneaaea  before  the 
committee  saw  m.aJor  difficulties  in  balancing 
m^ist  retirement  Incomes  against  future  liv- 
ing costs. 

MONET    ISSUE    BYPASSED 

The  Idea  of  a  think  tank  devoted  to  the 
economic  problems  of  aging  Isn  t  =«  way  out 
.is  It  s(Minds  There  are  already  n>any  think 
tanks  wiirklng  on  problems  of  war  and  de- 
fense The  Rand  Corporation  and  the  Insti- 
tute for  Defense  Analysis  are  the  best  known, 
but  are  not  the  only  one«  Why  not,  says  the 
committee,  put  the  same  high  priority  on  the 
economics  of  retirement?  Why  not  funnel 
sonje  of  our  money,  and  m  >re  of  our  great 
talents.  Into  resolving  these  problems? 

During  the  Slx'-ip'^  the  nat:  in  m.-ide  many 
breakthroughs  Medicare  was  passed  and  Im. 
plemented  It  Is  now  a  taken-for-granted  p  trt 
of  life  for  the  over-iJo  pop  lUtlon  Then  thpre 
were  new  advances  In  housing  financing  of 
nursing  homes,  .senior  centers,  other  facili- 
ties These  and  other  historic  firsts  took  at- 
tention from  the  money  issues  that  we  nuw 
And  are  basic. 

Moreover,  elderly  Americans,  generally 
thought  of  as  a  problem  group  are  rich  In 
talent,  energy  and  wisdom  It  is  time  they 
were  freed  and  developed  for  public  good 
and  private  satisfaction  A  think  tank  could 
work  on  th'at.  too. 

The  population  SS-years-old  and  over  will 
go  over  the  20  million  mark  In  1970,  over 
25  million  m  1985  They  are  not  going  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 
They  wu;  want  to  share  in  the  great  economic 
advances  that  are  taking  place  and  will  take 
place — and  they   are  eniitied   to  share  In   It. 

The  problem  is  how  to  apportion  the  na- 
tion 3  eco:;omlc  product  so  that  the  older 
members  of  the  p  pulatlon  get  a  fair  share 


POULTRY  INSPECTION 

Mr  MONDALE  Mr  President.  I  wi.sh 
to  congratulate  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  poultry  inspection  bill 
approved  by  the  committee  yesterday. 

This  measure  represents  a  significant 
breakthrough  In  the  consumer  protection 
for  all  this  Nation  s  citizens  The  com- 
promise worked  out  seems  to  me  ade- 
quate and  fair  I  would  have  preferred 
stronger  exemption  provisions.  However, 
much  that  is  in  the  bill,  including  ex- 
emptions, is  experimental  It  will  be  im- 
portant to  have  careful  evaluation  of  all 
of  the  provisions  before  'Ae  render  fur- 
ther legislative  judgments. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  In  both  Houses 
to  confirm  this  measure  quickly  in  order 
that  it  may  be  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature. 

Added  to  the  meat  act,  this  bill  takes 
us  halfway  to  the  goal  of  complete  con- 
sumer protection  in  protein  products 
Even  as  we  pass  the  poultry  measure 
let  us  resolve  to  work  next  session  toward 
strong  fish  and  egg  in.spection  programs 
as  well 


SAIGON  REGIME  JAILS  PEACE 
ADVOCATE 

Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President,  I  was 
deeply  shocked,  as  were  many  other 
Americans,  by  the  jailing  of  a  prominent 
candidate  for  President  In  the  recent 
South  Vietnaine.-5e  elections  Truong 
Diiih  Dzu  has  been  sentenced  to  5  years 
at  hard  labor  for  the  commonsense  rec- 
ommendation that  A  coalition  govern- 
ment be  established  in  Saigon  as  a  step 
toward  peace 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  Ameri- 
can young  men  are  dying  to  preserve  a 


dictatorial  miliUry  clique  in  Saigon  that 
Imprisons  a  respected  public  leader  for 
recommending  the  same  steps  that  many 
thoughtful  Amencans.  including  .some  of 
our  presidential  candidates,  have  rec- 
ommended 

This  and  other  points  were  well  made 
in  a  letter  by  Mr  William  J  Vanden 
Heuvel.  which  was  published  in  the  New- 
York  Times  of  yesterday  I  do  not  see 
how  the  brilliant  logtc  of  Mr  vanden 
Heuvels  letter  can  be  an.swered 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re(  ord, 
as  follows: 

Jailing  Shows  Mor.al   Bankruptcy 
New  York.  N  Y  . 

July  29    1968 
To  the  Editor 

Occasionally  an  event  occurs  which  illumi- 
nates the  moral  bankruptcy  of  our  position 
In  Vietnam  so  that  even  thope  who  want  to 
believe  the  good  Intentions  of  the  Admin- 
istration must  speak  nut  In  anguish  Such 
an  event  is  the  arrest  by  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  conviction  by  a  military  court 
of  Truong  Dtnh  Dzu.  now  .sentenced  to  five 
years  at  hard  labor  for  the  crime  of  advo- 
cating a  coalition  government  as  a  step  to- 
ward peace.    [Editorial    July  27 1 

The  Johnson  Administration  insisted  that 
the  elections  last  year  m  South  Vietnam 
were  a  landmark  m  the  evolution  of  democ- 
racy Mr  Dzu  wiis  A  candidate  In  that  elec- 
tion Much  to  the  surprise  of  the  military 
Junta,  he  ran  a  strong  .second  He  i  am- 
palgned  for  peace  argxilng  that  the  Viet- 
namese must  negotiate  directly  among  them- 
selves North  and  South,  'o  end  the  horr.ble 
war  that  was  mutilating  his  people 

Since  the  day  of  that  election.  Dzu  has 
been  subjected  to  continual  harassment — 
house  arrest  frequent  Interrogation,  threats 
to  his  family  Now  sentenced  to  hard  labor, 
he  langui.=  hes  In  Vietnam's  "Devirs  Island" 
for  the  crime  of  proposing  a  program  for 
peace  while  General  Thleu  f^es  to  Honolulu 
to  exact  from  an  American  President  lurther 
commitments  of  support 

THE     .NATION'S    CONStlE.NCE 

The  conscience  of  our  country  and  the 
credibility  of  the  Johnson  .Admlnistrnuon 
are  heavily  burdened  bv  the  imprlsonmeiu 
of  Mr  Dzu  Americans  are  capable  of  gre.it 
sacrifice,  incredible  heroism,  incomparable 
courage — but  there  Is  now  a  growing  cer- 
tainty that  we  are  killing  our  young  heroes 
and  destroying  another  people's  land  In  a 
war  that  has  lost  Its  purpose  and  Its  possi- 
bilities. 

Our  Embassy  is  quoted  as  saying  "this  Is 
purelv  an  internal  matter — If  the  British 
arrest  somebody,  we  don't  comment  on  that, 
do  we' '  Those  words  are  a  petition  of  bank- 
ruptcy The  .American  Embassy  In  Hungary 
when  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  was  threatened 
gave  asylum  to  that  brave  man  Now  our 
diplomats  fawn  upon  tawdrv'  tyrants  who  are 
corrupt  beyond  salvation 

The  horror  of  what  we  have  done  Is  sym- 
bolized by  the  conviction  of  Mr.  Dzu,  who 
believed  in  America's  principles  apparently 
more,  than  those  who  pretend  to  spe.ik  for 
them  The  outrage  of  this  event  Is  unac- 
ceptable If  the  United  States  can  accept 
the  Imprisonment  of  Mr  Dzu  for  .advocating 
what  our  own  major  Presidential  lisplrants 
favor,  how  can  we  riegotl;ite  a  settlement 
with  honor  in  Paris' 

WiLLI.A.M    J      V.ANDEN     HE'  VEL. 


CESSATION  IN  BOMBING  OP  NORTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr     HATFIELD.    Mr     President,    for 
several  days  I  have  despaired  at  the  ad- 


ministration's new  hard  line  regarding' 
the  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  breaking  the  deadlockid 
negotiations  in  Paris.  Today's  New  Yoik 
Times  lead  editorial  took  the  adminis- 
tration sharply  to  task  for  having  '  .'Stif- 
fened its  conditions.  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  m  the 
Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Once   Upon   a  Time 
Once    upon   a   time,  "   Secretary   of   State 
Rusk  told   a  press  conference  the  other  diu. 
'  the   President   stild    that  if    North   'Vietnam 
v^'ould  do  almost  anything —  ' 

The  Secretary  abruptly  broke  off  his  re- 
view of  conditions  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion has  laid  down  In  the  past  for  halting 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  inoviii< 
to  substantive  talks  on  a  political  settlemeu'. 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  It  Is  a  review  worth 
completing  today  In  view  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of  the  Administration  to  stop  the 
bombing  and  especially  In  light  of  tiie  new. 
tougher  conditions  Indicated  by  Presldtiu 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  In  the  past  few 
days 

Once  upon  a  time  In  San  Antonlo^laft 
.September  29  to  be  exact — President  John- 
.son  said  The  United  St;ites  Is  willing  to 
stop  aerial  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam 
when  this  will  lead  promptly  to  producth'- 
discu.sslons  We  would  assume  that  while 
discussions  proceed.  North  Vietnam  would 
not  take  advantage  of  this  cessation  or  lim- 
itation " 

On  January  26  SecreUtry  of  Defense  Clarl: 
M  Clifford  amplified  the  President's  San  An- 
tonio formula,  saying  "I  do  not  expect  them 
to   stop    their    military    activities  Tlieir 

military  activity  will  continue  In  South  Vle'- 
nam.  I  assume,  until  there  Is  a  cease-ftre 
agre«"d  upon   ' 

In  his  March  31  speech  announcing  a  par- 
tial cessation  of  the  bombing.  President 
Johnson  said  Even  this  very  limited  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  could  come  to  an  early 
end — If  our  restraint  Is  matched  by  restraint 
in  Hanoi  " 

During  the  past  six  week.s  there  has  been 
a  dramatic  drop  In  enemy  actUity  In  South 
Vietnam  .As  many  as  half  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese main-force  units  In  the  South  are 
r"port<?d  to  have  pulled  back  across  the  bor- 
ders Infiltration,  which  rose  substantlallv 
in  .\prll  .md  May.  is  reported  to  have  dropped 
In  June  .Administration  officials  now  sav  ai- 
tlltration  has  risen  again  In  July,  bur  some 
sources  contradict  this  assertion  At  any  rate. 
Pentagon  figures  showed  no  Increase  in  total 
enemy  strength  In  the  South,  even  during 
the  period  of  heaviest  Infiltration 

To  support  hlB  contention  that,  so  for 
frnm  reducing  strength,  the  enemy  Is  build- 
ing vip  to  a  massive  new  offensive,  the  Presi- 
dent said  Wednesday  that  Infiltration  last 
month  hit  a  new  high  of  30.000.  But  on 
Tuesdav  official  .American  sources  In  Saigon 
had  put  the  flgure  at  20.000.  Some  Intel- 
ligence sources  last  week  were  quoted  as 
estimating  that  infiltration  had  dropped  *o 
,is  low  a  rate  as  2  000  a  month.  The  figtires 
have  alwavs  been  notoriously  speculative  ,ind 
subject  to  wide  interpretation 

Again,  the  Saigon  command  reported  yes- 
terday that  North  Vietnam  had  boosted  It? 
forces  In  the  South  from  51,000  last  Janunrv 
I  to  90.000  now  Saleon  neglected  to  point 
out  thit  90  000  is  the  same  flgure  for  North 
Vietnamese  s-rength  in  the  South  that  the 
Penuigon  was  using  last  March  31  when  the 
President  announced  his  restriction  on 
bombing  Since  that  time,  the  total  of  .Amer- 
ican forces  In  Vietnam  lias  Jumped  from 
^16  000  to  540.000  and  South  Vietnam  has 
launched  an  expansion  program  designed 
to  increa.'.e  I's  armed  forces  by  135.000  men 
bv  the  end  of  this  vear. 
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surelv  there  are  grounds  for  concluding 
I  hat  Hanoi  has  met  the  requirements  of  the 
San  Antonio  formula  and  Mr  Johnson's  con- 
^Uion  of  last  March  31  But  the  United  States 
.eoms  to  have  stiffened  Its  conditions  this 
week  m  mld-negotlatlons. 

An  American  negotiator  In  Pnrls  told 
H  .noi-s  representatives  last  June  that  Wash- 
ington would  be  satisfied  to  see  some  batt  e- 
nekl  res^ponse  'In  the  direction  of  de-escala- 
" .„  •  He  added:  'This  could  be  done  de 
.  .rto  It  could  be  done  by  some  Indication, 
;.uher  directly  of  indirectly  .  ."  »"»  Se^^" 
iarv  ^  f  St.ite  Rusk,  who  In  the  past  often  has 
called  for  deeds  rather  than  words,  now  In- 
sists on  a  re.nM.n.lble.  authoritative"  state- 
ment from  Hanoi  concerning  Hanoi  s  re- 
sponse net  just  for  today,  but  for  "tomor- 
row, next  week,  next  month. 

What  Mr  Riisk  is  asking  for,  in  effect,  Is  a 
unilateral  commitment  by  Hanoi  to  deesca- 
l.te  the  war  on  Its  side  without  a  comparable 
commitment  from  the  United  States  and  In 
t-.e  face  of  a  contii.ulng  allied  buildup  and 
continuing  a^sre.?Ue  action  by  a»»ed  trc^ps 
throughout  the  South  This  is  an  Impossible 
demand  that  can  only  lead  to  the  new  enemy 
actlvltv  the  President  has  predicted. 

It  isno  doubt  true  that  to  stop  the  bomb- 
ing entails  risks  But  the  United  States  is 
strong  enough  to  take  such  risks  in  the  In- 
terest of  peace.  They  are  certainly  prefer- 
.'ble  to  the  larger  risks  of  another  escalation 
of  the  war 


Numerous  reporters  have  pointed  out 
that  the  20,000-a-month  infiltration  rate 
for  June.  July,  and  August  would  merely 
represent  replacements  for  those  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  killed  and  would  not 
necessarily  indicate  an  escalation.  Also, 
for  the  last  month,  Saigon  has  been 
spared  enemy  rocket  attacks.  There  is. 
according  to  a  New  York  Times  article, 
a  general  lull  in  combat  throughout  Viet- 
nam and  Hanoi  has  made  vague  "but 
tempting-  hints  in  Paris  that  there  is 
a  significance  to  this  lull.  . 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  adminis- 
tration were  sincerely  pursuing  all  op- 
portunities for  peace,  they  would  explore 
these  possible  signs  instead  of  hardening 
their  terms  and  harshly  discounting  what 
might  be  a  genuine  gesture  by  Hanoi. 

After  4  years  of  watching  the  John- 
son administration  bungle  attempts  to 
establish  negotiations,  many  people  have 
developed  a  deep  cynicism  concerning 
the  sincerity  of  its  peace  efforts.  The  ad- 
ministration's current  hardening  of  it^ 
terms  will  only  feed  that  doubt.  Or  could 
it  be  that  Chalmers  Roberts,  the  very 
respected  reporter  for  the  Washington 
Post.  Is  right  in  his  July  22  article ; 
The  time  element  Involved- 


Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
editorial  documents  well  its  indictment 
of  the  President's  new  stance  on  a  hail 
to  the  bombing.  1  want  to  add  just  a  few 
brief  comments. 

Lvndon  Johnson  said  in  San  Anton  o 
on  September  29.  1967,  that  he  would 
•  assume"  that  Hanoi  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  bombing  cessation.  Clark 
Clifford  on  January  25,  1968,  also  said 
we  would  "assume"  that  they  would  not 
take  advantage  of  a  bombing  cessat  on 
But  on  Julv  30,  1968,  Dean  Rusk  asked 
tor  a  virtual  guarantee,  in  advance,  ot 
some  reciprocal  deescalation. 

The  Tunes  editorial  pointed  out  tnai 
the  figures  concerning  infiltration  rates 
are     "noloriou.sly     .speculative."     I     at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  confusion  of  con- 
tradictoiY  fi^-'ures  and  on  July  30  I  had 
an  assistant  call  the  Pentagon.  We  asked 
what   the   infiltration   rate   was   during 
June  and  Julv  and  what  was  anticipated 
for  August.  They  told  us  the  infiltration 
rate    for   June.   July,    and   August   was 
•^0  000   But  on  July  31— the  next  day— 
Pi'esident  Johnson  said  the  infiltration 
Tate  during   July   had  been  30,000.  We 
called    the    Pentagon    back   and    askea 
which  fgures  were  correct.  They  said, 
in  effect  that  if  the  President  said  30,000, 
he  must  be  right.  President  Johnson  evi- 
dently believes  he  can  establish  fact  by 
proclamation.  In  another  statement  on 
July  31  Mr  Johnson  said  that  the  bomb- 
in''  of  North  Vietnam  had  been  limited 
.     so  as  to  affect  only   10  percent  of  the 
■     population  of  the  north.  The  President 
had  used  the  same  statistic  in  his  March 
31  address.  According  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  world  census  figures,  how- 
ever  nearly  20  i>ercent,  not  10  percent, 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  population  lives 
in   the  area  we   have  been  bombing.  I 
personally  pointed  out  this  fact  to  one 
of  the  President's  White  House  aides— 
emphasizing  that  it  is  an  error  involv- 
ing well  over  1  million  people— but  Mr. 
Johnson  continues  to  use  this  inaccurate 
figure  with  no  explanation  whatever. 
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Says  Mr.  Roberts — 
could  be  crucial  .  Perhaps  by  early  Oc- 
tober, which  would  be  a  month  before  the 
presidential  election,  Mr  Johnson  will  find 
TOHdltlons  ripe  for  ordering  a  total  end  to 
the  bombing 


Could  President  Johnson  be  playing 
politics  with  the  issue  of  peace  and  the 
lives  of  American  men? 


THE  ARAB-ISRAEL  CONFLICT 


Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Arab- 
Israel  conflict  is  a  source  of  continuing 
concern  to  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  a  secure  and  just  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  believe,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
that  the  continuing  tensions  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  must  be  resolved  by  good  faith. 
face-to-face  negotiations  between  the 
principals. 

In  this  regard,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  a  most  interesting  and 
constructive    Statement    of    Conscience 
issued  recently  by  Msgr.  John  M^Oester- 
reicher  and  Rev.  Edward  H.  Flanner>-. 
of    the    Institute    of    Judaeo-Chnstian 
Studies  at  Seton  Hall  University.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  from 
the  statement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
A  Statement  of  Conscience  by  Msgr.  John 

M.      OESTERREICHEH      AND      REV.      EDWARD      H. 
F^ANNERV 

Once  again,  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  be- 
ing discussed  by  the  Security  Council  Once 
again,  there  are  charges  and  countercharges. 
invectives  and  threats.  Once  again,  the  Coun- 
cil seems  to  be  unable  to  end  the  crls  s.  It  is 
this  unrelieved  tension  In  the  Middle  East 
that  compels  us  to  take  a  public  stand  and 
plead  with  our  fello^^-ChrlEtians  to  make 
their  voices  heard,  too.  With  this  In  mmd.  we 
make  the  following  affirmations: 

(1)  No  matter  how  often  the  Arab  dele- 
gates have  with  massive  assistance  from  the 
Russian  ambassador— whose  country  is  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  conflagration  of  la£t 
June-accused  Israel,  she  Is  not  the  .aggres- 


sor   Her  strike  at  the  Egyptian  alrforce  in 
the  earlv  morning  hours  of  June  5  was  clearly 
in  act   of  defense    For  years,  terrorists  had 
entered  her  territory,  hostile  guns  had  shelled 
her  settlements  In   the  North    Before  Israel 
made  her  move.  Arab  leaders  had  threatened 
to  wipe  her  off  the  map,  state  controlled  ra- 
dios and  street  gatherings  In  Arab  lands  had 
clamored  for  a  holy  war;  President  Nas.-er  had 
demanded   that   the  United    Nations   Em er- 
L'encv  Force,  stationed  In  the  Gaza  Strip   be 
withdrawn  from  the  Egyptian-Israeli  border; 
hostile  troops  had  been  amassed  at  her  Or- 
ders-  the  nearby  waterways  had  been  cloced 
to  her  merchant  ships,  all  traffic  vital  to  her 
economic  life  and  thus  to  her  very  existence 
had  been  cut  off.  Her  assault  on  Egypt  s  air- 
craft was.  therefore,  the  action  of  a  country 
that  refused  to  be  strangled  to  death^ 

,21  Israel  came  Into  being  with  the  active 
support  of  the  world  community.  'We  can 
think  of  no  better  title  to  ''"sovereignty 
than  Uie  .sponsorship  of  a  majority  of  nations 
a  the  time  of  her  birth.  Yet  her  claim  does 
not  rest  with  international  law  alone  it  18 
also  based  on  the  work  of  her  hands.  A  former 
generation  drained  '-alarla-lnfested  marshe^ 
the  former  and  the  present  ones  have  turned 
barren  land  Into  gardens.  Not  only  has  ^ael 
made  the  desert  bloom,  she  has  created  the 
Economic,  social,  and  cultural  conditions  for 
a  lust,  a  truly  human  society  ,  .v,  (. 

Israelis  now  have  lived  in  the  land  of  their 
forefathers-from  which,  incidentally,  Jews 
were  never  fully  absent-for  almost  twenty 
vears.  They  have  taken  root  there^  children 
were  born,  men  and  women  died,  couples 
married,  and  soldiers  fought.  It  seems  to  us 
Tat  as  a  living  person  has  a  right  to  go  on 
ivlng-la  Ight  that  no  neighbor  or  society 
can  denv  him-so  a  commonwealth  as  alive 
as  Israel  has  a  right  to  peaceful  existence. 
We  thus  affirm  Israel's  right  to  stay  secujely 
on  the  soil  which  her  farmers  workers 
thinkers,  and  teachers  have  reclaimed  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brows.  As  Christians,  we 
rnust  go  even  further:  The  people  of  Israel 
ITot  onlv  have  a  right  to  live- they  have  a 
vocation  to  live  for  the  Lord. 

i3»  There  is  still  another  matter:  |lsrae  s] 
resolve    not    to    relinquish     the    occupation 
'head  cxf  face-to-face  negotiations.  The  oc- 
cupied territories  are  the  only  palpable  argu- 
ment bv  which  she  can  hope  to  persuade  the 
Arab  States  that   they  should   come  to  the 
peace  table.  They  are  an  a-ssurance  aealnst 
he  restunptlon  of  hostilities  in  the  near  fu- 
'ure   Thev  are  a  constant  reminder  that  the 
former  state  of  belligerency— which  the  Arah 
leaders  considered,  for  18  loi-g  years,  the  nor- 
mal   relationship   between   their   states   and 
Israel— must   give  way   to  one   of  peace,   of 
frlendlv    coexistence    and    fruitful    coopera- 
tion. Now  is  the  time  for  the  UN   to  do  Its 
utmost   that   "swords   shall    be   beaten   Into 
plowshares"  -Is  2.  4:   Mich  4.  3K  The  word 
community  must  try  everything  possible  to 
induce  the  -Arab  governments  and  Israel,  the 
foes  of  vesterdav.  to  sit  down  as  partners  to 
I,  peace'  conversation  so  that  they   may  be 
friends  tomorrow. 

,41  Linked  to  the  problem  of  occupied  ter- 
ritories is  that  of  the  City  of  Jertrsalem.  at 
least  m  the  mind  of  outsiders.  To  the  Israelis 
there   is  r.o   problem:    They   are  determined 
never  to  eo  b.ack  to  a  Jerusalem  cut  In  two. 
The  united  cltv.  a  demand  of  history  as  much 
as  of  Jewish  cc.nsciousness.  is  simply  not  a 
negotiable   item    for   them    Moreover,   '.vhen 
the  Jordanians  held  the  Old  City,  they  closed 
the   border   so   that  no   Israeli   Jew   or   Arab 
could  visit  anv  cf  his  holy  places:  they  de- 
^- roved  35  out  of  36  synagocues;   -hey  used 
timbJtones  from  the   ancient  Jewish   ceme- 
terv  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  pave  the  fcvDt- 
nat>-s  and— latrines  of  the  Arab  legion  camp 
in  Bethanv.  To  cede  the  Old  City  to  Jordan 
would  b?  for  Israelis  to  participate  in  thoee 
acts  of  impiety. 

We    are    certain    'hat    Israel   would    be    a 
faithful  guardian  of  all  holy  places.  But  Is- 
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rael  in  no  way  insists  on  such  a  guardian- 
ship In  fart  she  Is  willing  even  eager  to 
turn  the  various  sanctuanee  over  to  accred- 
ited representatives  of  the  respective  relig- 
ious communities  and  grant  them  extrater- 
ritorial ruht«  To  our  mlncla  her  der  Is  clear 
evidence  of  her  good  will  and  desire  to  live  In 
harmonv  with  Mu-:ims  and  all  Christian 
Churches  Soon  after  the  reunification  of 
Jerusalem  the  Israeli  Parnament  passed  a 
bill  that  promised  protection  of  all  sanctu- 
aries from  desecratun  and  guaranteed  un- 
hindered access  to  them 

5 1  Another  critical  question,  perhaps  the 
most  critical  one  is  that  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees  In  discussing  it  one  ought  to  keep 
these  points  In  mind  First  it  Is  a  gross  mis- 
representation to  say  that  at  the  time  of 
the  nrst  srmed  Isr  lell-Ar^b  c.  nfmntarlon  In 
1948  Jews  drove  their  Arab  neighbors  out 
Second  the  shutting  up  of  -hese  refugees  In 
can  ps  IS  not  a  page  of  g!' rv  '.n  Arib  history 
Germans,  for  instance  integrated  their 
bretheren  whom  Poland  and  Czechoelovakla 
had  expel'.ed  from  their  native  sol!  into  the 
economic  social  and  cultural  life  of  West 
Oermany  Finally  Israel  absorbed  In  a  kind 
of  excharjgf  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jew- 
ish jefug^ss  from  Arab  countries  Still  for 
the  sake  of  Justice  and  peace  Israel  should 
again  oflTer  financial  compensation  to  those 
who  lost  t^ielr  hotises  and  fields  also  assis- 
tance in  uniting  families  that  had  been 
forced  apart  In  addiuon.  an  international 
resettlement  fund  could  be  set  up  Yet  the 
tragic  iDt  of  these  refugees  wlU  In  all  proba- 
bility not  be  ended  prtor  to  a  peace  treaty: 
their  sufTerlng  will  cease  onlv  as  a  re)=ult  of, 
or  concommltant  to  a  covenant  between  the 
present   adversaries 

Though  the  final  settlement  of  this  intens- 
iv  human  problem  will  have  to  await  the  set- 
tlem.enr  'f  manv  others  !t.s  'erms  and  meth- 
ods could  and  should  be  prepared  now 
Statesmen  with  the  help  of  scientists  could 
draw  up  and  disclose  blueprints  for  the  de- 
sal'lng  I'f  seawater  and  *he  Irrigation  of 
Arab  and  Israeli  lands  as  a  promise  of  how 
ai:  would  prosper  together  The  Dosslbllltles 
of  economic  cooperation  could  be  discussed 
publicly  In  crder  to  show  that  the  entire 
Middle  East  would  benet\-  from  an  agree- 
ment among  the  armed  campa  that  for  the 
moment  have  stopped  rtring  but  are  still 
confronting  one  another  The  present  cease- 
fire must  be  a  tra'e  •'    !;i.st'.ng  "  .ncord. 


ducers  should  carefully  reconsider  their 
price  Increases  In  addition,  every  prod- 
uct that  America  now  exports  which  con- 
tains .steel  now  will  come  under  pressure 
of  price  mcrease.s 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  turn 
of  e\ents  in  our  trade  picture 


trade:  picturks  afffcted  by 
steel  price  hike 

Mr  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  how  the  recently 
announced  price  increases  on  steel  will 
affect  our  country's  international  trade 
Our  economy  is  rippling  with  health  It 
is  vital  that  we  maintain  this  condition 
at  home  as  well  as  staying  competitive 
m  the  world  markets. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  particularly  per- 
plexed by  the  announcements  of  some 
major  steel  companies  regarding  in- 
creased prices  This  comes  at  a  time  in 
our  history  when — in  the  span  of  a  dec- 
ade— we  have  moved  from  a  major  ex- 
porter of  steel  to  a  sizable  importer 

I  find  this  confusing  If  our  price  posi- 
tion in  the  international  market  was  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  us  on  the  seller — 
instead  of  buyer — side  of  the  scale,  why 
raise  prices' 

I  have  heard  some  of  the  excuses 

But  are  they  really  valid  when  we  con- 
sider that  .some  Americans  are  restrict- 
ing Uieir  travels  and  making  other  sacri- 
fices to  impr:)ve  our  country's  balance  of 
payments 

For  the  sake  of  their  own  advantage  in 
the  world  markets,  I  believe  these  pro- 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 

Mr  BENNETT  Mr  Pre.sident  last 
May  24  and  2b  representatives  of  the 
Inter-Ameiican  Coordinatlni;  Commit- 
tee of  the  Partnei.s  of  the  Alliance  met 
in  Salt  Lake  City  to  outline  plans  for  the 
Fjuith  Inter- American  Conference  of 
the  Partners,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Utah  in  Salt  Lake  City  May  10-14,  1969 

The  coordinating  committee  is  made 
up  of  lepre.seatntives  from  partner 
States  throughout  the  hemisphere  Utah 
was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Fourth 
Partners  Conference  at  meetings  held  in 
Lima,  Peru,  last  April  which  brought 
more  than  300  delegates  from  15  coun- 
tries together  at  the  Third  Inter-Ameri- 
can Partners  Conference 

Last  month,  President  Rene  Barrien- 
tos  Ortuno  of  Bolivia  visited  Loean,  Utah, 
where  he  was  hosted  by  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity a:id  the  Utah  Partners  of  the 
Alliaiice  Bolivia  is  Utah's  partner  in  this 
citizen-level  prouram  under  the  Alliance 
for  Procress  At  a  luncheon  meeting  on 
Julv  7  at  the  umversttv.  Mr  Edward  S 
Marcus,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Nei- 
man-Marcus.  of  Dallas,  and  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance,  made  an  addre.ss  that  re- 
flects Utah  s  participation  in  the  part- 
ners program  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  Mr.  Marcus  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORn, 
as  follows 
Rem.^rks  .\t  Lcncheon   for   President   Bar- 

RIENTOS    BY     EDW.\RD    S      MaRCUS      PrESIPFNT 

Nation*!.  Association  or  the  P.artnfrs  of 

THE   ALIIANCE.   LoCAN,    UTAH.   JtTLY  7.    1968 

The  Partners  of  the  .Alliance  was  conceived 
to  accomplish  through  the  private  sector 
projects  which  governments  cannot  do  either 
because  of  size,  legality  or  propriety  It  is  m- 
•ended  to  Involve  many,  many  people  of  all 
ages  and  Interests  who  can  create  thousands 
of  threads  of  afflilatlon  which  viltlmately 
will  be  woven  Into  a  strong  fabric  which  can 
withstand  the  inevitable  disagreements 
which  must  arise  between  governments.  To- 
day some  16  states  of  the  United  Slates  are 
participating  In  programs  in  15  Latin  Amerl- 
■  an  countries 

We  work  In  many  fields  education,  culture, 
medicine  and  public  health,  agriculture,  pri- 
vate investment  and  special  projects.  As 
well  as  as  outstanding  leaders  who  are  In- 
volved, there  are  many  organizations  such 
as  the  Jaycees.  Rotarv  clubs.  Women's  orga- 
nizations, student  organizations  at  high 
school   levels  and  many  others 

The  unique  feattire  of  this  program  is  the 
putting  together  of  States  In  the  United 
States  with  areas  of  Latin  .America  We  have 
found  that  this  association  of  limited  areas 
produces  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility 
and  action. 

The  partnership  between  Utah  and  Bolivia 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  organized  m  our 
program  to  link  the  private  sectors  of  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  of  Latin 
.America  for  mutual  self  help  Since  1964  the 
State  of  Utah  has  contributed  projects  with 
value  of  some  »100000  Bolivia  has  been  the 
ho6t  to  Utah  teachers    te<-hnlcal  experts  and 


partners   teams    A   Bolivian   art    exhibit   1, 
been  on  tour  here    15  Bolivian  students  .-.n- 
currently  In  Utah  schools 

But  more  lmp<.>rtant  than  the  usual  evalu- 
ations placed  on  mutual  aid  progmms  is  •! >> 
valvie  m  terms  of  mutual  understanding  •- 
tween  people  that  the  partnership  between 
Utah  and  Bolivia  has  produced. 

Last  spring  at  the  Partners  InterAmerlc .  ;; 
Conference  In  Lima  I  saw  the  enthusl,,-i:. 
with  which  the  Utah  delegation  menibrr^ 
presented  their  bid  for  the  1969  conference 
and  the  equal  enthusiasm  with  which  Utah 
and  Salt  Lake  City  were  accepted  as  the 
conference  site  About  300  delegates  and  ob- 
servers will  be  m  Salt  Lake  City  next  May. 

.And  today,  along  with  you.  I  see  the  Prtsl- 
dent  of  Bolivia  traveling  several  thousand 
miles  to  demonstrate  his  own  afTectlon  and 
falta  in  the  partnership  program  I  believe 
we  may  .iccept  this  act  .is  a  reflection  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Bolivian  people 

Tliere  are  three  States  which  are  linked  to 
Boll',  la  While  Utah  is  paired  with  La  Pa,? 
.aid  the  .Mt'>  Piano  of  Bolivia.  North  Caro- 
lina and  .Arkansas  have  programs  In  other 
areas  of  the  country  .As  President  Barrlentus 
will  not  ha\e  "he  opportunity  on  this  trip 
»o  visit  .Arkansas  and  North  Carolina,  we 
would  like  to  assure  lilm  that  they  sh.iro 
with  Utah  .md  with  .ill  the  partners  the  c.  u- 
vlcltlon  that  In  the  efTort  of  the  private  citi- 
zens of  our  Nation  lie  the  hopes  of  all  of  the 
.Americas  to  achieve  more  ibundant  lives 
•.iicluding  every   aspect  of  human  dignity 

The  partners  of  the  .Alliance  Is  a  bipartisan, 
non-polltlcal  private  sector  approach  to  the 
problems  of  development  In  Latin  -America. 
.Senators  and  Representatives  from  bvth  sides 
of  the  aisle  have  supported  the  bill  which 
■-uppUes  the  travel  :und.s  so  necessary  to  the 
progress  of  this  organization.  In  these  days 
of  necessary  budget  cuts,  it  is  my  belief  that 
an  organization  such  as  the  partners  will 
be  deleiided  even  more  as  aid  budgets  arc 
whittled    We  can  and  will   respond 

I  would  like  to  urge  you  Ittah  partners  to 
hro.iden  tlie  scope  of  your  activities  by  bring- 
ing more  and  more  people  Into  the  program 
Particularly  I  refer  to  the  traditional  and 
Tlio«ew  leaders  of  the  private  .sector —  leader^ 
f  larm  organizations,  cooperatives,  the  natu- 
ral leaders  of  small  communities,  the  heads 
:  -er\lce  clubs,  the  leaders  of  local  labor 
jr  i>ip5  and  more  especiully.  the  leaders  u.f 
^•ude-nt  .issoclatlons 

I  .isk  President  B.irrientos  to  carry  this 
message  back  to  Bolivia  with  him  where  the 
climate  Is  equally  fruitiul. 
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FEDERAL     AID     HIGHWAY     BILL 
VICTORY  FOR  THE  UGLIFIERS 

Mr  CLARK  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  bill  as  approved  by  th.; 
Senate  earlier  this  week  was  a  sorry  com- 
promise It  goes  a  long  way  toward  wipir.- 
out  many  of  the  gains  this  country  has 
made  over  the  years  in  the  attempt  to  in- 
stitute programs  designed  to  beautify  our 
Federal  highways  and  preserve  our  parks 
and  recreation  areas  from  encroachment 
by  the  highway  engineers.  I  was  an  orig- 
inal sponsor  of  the  bill  which  became  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of  1965  and 
I  am  deeply  distre.s.sed  at  the  way  :n 
which  the  Congress  has  now  voted  to 
cripple  it 

The  House  of  Repre.sentatives  cut  the 
heart  out  of  the  billboard  control  por- 
tion of  the  highway  bill,  but  the  Hou>f- 
Senate  conference  committee,  in  le- 
.^ponse  to  public  demand,  attempted  to 
repair  >ome  of  the  mischief  by  restoring 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  ■■set  standards  for  the  en- 
forcement of  billboard  control.  I  was- 
dismayed     that     many     self-acclaimed 


friends  of  beautiflcation  in  the  House  of 
Heore^ntatlves  voted  to  recommit  the 
SXe  report.  Had  the  move  ^^"J 
successful  it  would  have  meant  that  the 
manaSrs  of  the  House  bill  would  have 
"Tlo    '^ns^si  on  deleting  all  program 
■•unds  for  highway  beautiflcation."  It  is 
:  erectly  cl4r  to  me  that  those  House 
Membe  s  who  voted  W  delete  the  high- 
Sv  beautmcation  and  billboard  control 
piSvislons  do  not  know  the  dep  h  of  the 
'^i^.m  tment     of    literally     millions    of 
AScaTs   to   keeping   the  countryside 
safe  from  desecration. 
'   I  1  ave  fought  for  years  to  Prevent   he 
highway  builders  and  commercial  out- 
door advertising  companies  from  pursu- 
es the  cheap  and  ugly   ^o^^  Progmm 
which  would  lead  to  the  creation  o    a 
oast-to-coast     asphalt     America     sur- 
ound^  by  ugly  ^tU  boards.  The  origina^ 
Senate  bill,  which  I  supported  pro\adea 
Seguards    for    our    rapidly    dwindling 
^^■eas  of  natural  beauty.  The  final  out- 
come  much  to  my  regret,  was  a  signifi- 
cant victory  for  the  uglifiers. 

secretary  of  the  Interior  Udall  said 
on  Tuesday : 

Most  congressmen  don't  give  a  damn  about 
conservation  values 


Mr  President,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
otiirer  of  August  31,  1968.  has  an  excel- 
S^l^Jou  the  if^^^w-V^ll  and  I 
fusk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  pnniea 
111  the  RECORD  at  this  point.  .,,„^„i 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Strange  and  Costly  Highwa.y  Bill 
congress  has  passed  some  peculiar  legisla- 
tion in"^^^  clay  b^t  the  omnibus  highway  bU 
uist  approved  mtist  have  a  place  near  the 

^^"u   maSt  'the    bulldozer   king   at   a   time 
...h  n   th'ere   Is   already   P-lous  llttle^P-e 

i  oTS  rd'^imilfrrXge^Sn^^^^^^^^ 
"rL^hme^V^the  omnipresent  throughway 

-    daneerouslv    enfeebled    by    the   bill,    ine 
icSroT  T,»,p»rmlo„  could  «»^tte 

ilclBiu.  1500  iKWUlonsl  mil"  ■>'  »1!1'""'  " 

.n  me  bliuona.  Did  somebody  mention  Infla- 
f.on.  or  deficits? 


Military  Pay."  Professor  Ol  has  well 
SSied  credentials  to  undertake  ^ 
analvsis  of  the  Pentagon's  report.  From 
June  1964  to  July  1965  he  cond^^d  a 
military  manpower  study  fo^"  the  Defense 
Department  while  serving  as  a  consultant 
fm-  the  OfBce  of  the  Assistant  Secretarj 

Sois%rrain^f's-™= 

""h^S"  strongly  opposed  to  the    "Mod- 
ernizing Military  Pay"  «tudy  group  s  rec- 
ommendations  dealing   ^^th    noncareer 
compensation.    He   believes    that     they 
S?S?uate    the    financial    inequity  J 
coerced     military     service.       I  ^^^^ 
mend  Professor  Oi's  analysis  to  Senators 
who  share  my  concern  with  improving 
The  qualty  of  our  military  forces  and 
;J^th  preserving  the  maximum  amount 
of    individual    liberty    and    equality    of 
?reatment    in    our    militant    manpower 
Qrocurement    system.    If    we    are    ever 
STeturn  our  Nation  to  a  volunteer-m.l- 
taJy  system  it  is  imperative  that  we  pro- 
vide adequate  salaries  at  the  lower  miU- 
tlry  grades  in  order  to  induce  the  nec- 
essary dumber  of  men  to  enUst  initially 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  pre 
liminary  draft  of  Professor  Oi  s  analy- 
sis be  printed  in  the  Record. 
"'•^e?e  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
"Modernizing    MILITAR^     rA\ 

(By  Waller  Y.  Ol  M 
The  military  compensation  system  that  Is 
reco^nded'ln   this    report    contains   two 
iprv  imtxjrtant  features. 

'T  U  dSnlnates  against  the  non-career 
enlisted  man  and  recommends  that  he  .  on- 
tmue  W  bTpald  under  the  existing  complex 
sS^m    of   ba^lc    pay    plus    allowances;    see 

^^nt";;S:^-^the^"doptlon  of  full  p..nty 
mlllta^y'ral^ies  replacing  five  -Pa-1^  pav 
components)  for  the  remainder  of  the  active 
duTriorces-lthe  so-called  career  force;   see 

recommendation  8.  rt„c:i<,npd    to 

The    recommendations    were    designed    to 

achieve  two  objectives,   U)  ^'^''.^f^^^\ 
tahlP    <;vstem    of    compensation    and     ( / »     a. 
fmpe^tlon  system  that  can^ttract,  retrain 
and    motivate    the    career     o^«^  J^  ^^g 
career  enlisted  man  is  singled  out  as  being 

Eibi=LrA3JiS 

the  equity  and  fairness  of  his  pay.  I-^^eresl- 
inllv  enough,  the  non-career  ofTicer  is  not 
sublect^d  to  that  different  standard  but    s 
consW^red  to  be  part  of  the  career    orce^^- 
thoTiffh  the  policy  guidelines  explicitly  state 
that  the  stud?  is  intended  to  deal  with  prin- 
ciples a^d  concepts  of  compensation  and  not 
to  iustUy  a  pay  increase,  the  recommended 
schedu  e  of  full  parity  military  salartes  re- 
ul^  "n  percentagTpay  increases  ^or  the  en- 
listed career  force  ranging  from  a  low  of  5^2 
pirlent  for  an  E6  with  fourteen  yea^s  of 
^^n-lce  to  a  high  of  49.8  per  cent  for  aJi  M 
wUh  tw^years  of  service.  I  ^-'oally  endo«e 
The    adoption   of    a    salary    system    but    for 
sUghS  different  reasons   than  those  men- 


military  pay 

Mr  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President  Prof^ 
W^^r  Y.  Oi  of  the  UnlversUy^  ot 
Rochester  has  prepared  a  preliminary 
Sraft  3  a  critique  of  the  Department  of 
Defense    study    entitled    "Modemizlng 


.  Tn  this  naper,  I  present  my  evaluaUon  of 
the  ReSrt'of'^he  nrst  Quadrennial  I^v  ew 
Of  Miliary  Compen^tlon,  Voh^e  I.  Actwe 

?;^7areTby^t^/pa?  st'udy  ^gr°o^P  under  the 

an^  r^  responsible  for  any  errors  of  fact 
or  interpretation. 


tinned  In  this  report.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
fi^t ieiuire  whl?h  perpetuates  the  Inequl- 
^"b  e  trmment  of  f.r^-term  enlisted  men^^n 
Part  I  of  this  review,  I  examine  the  justifi- 
cations for  singling  °-t  the  non-caree^en- 

fX^'o^rZl  ^xV'TcAllirslf  du^^us 
concept  of  residual  income  as  the  standard 
fo  p?y  comparisons  of  the  non-career  force^ 
Pinailv  attention  Is  directed  In  Part  HI  to 
Tome  'particulars  of  the  proposed  salary 
system. 

TWO    PARTS    OF    THE    FORCE:     AN     ARBITRARY 
DICHOTOMY 

At  the  ouwiet.  the  report  aisues  ih"  fot'r 
r,r.Um  cSStgi.  in  lolUtu-v  requirement. 
Su,i  M  cottsldered  In  de«gnlng  .  pay  P«ck- 

!!L?ve.?r,r„.,r,s;.s?°:i. "".'.'?  .t^ 

r'i  S'SrSrSile"   'XTe.r'i 

Itfrle^gr'oups  and  aitracmc  to   at   least   the 

"3    The  modern  force  demands  a  different 
n.lx  Tontammg    more    men    ^.Ith    technical 

'''I'' These  Changes  have  produced  a  mlUtary 

Xlfir^X^^^^^en^T-^^rn 

'^in'the'hght  of  these  changes,  the  sttuly 
concUdL  in  their  first  finding   .p.  9,    that 
cSe-ation  principles  and  conce^^^^^^^^^^^ 
be  separately  evaluated  for  the  two  P-irtsj.- 
^e  lorce  non-caxeer  and  career.  Recomme   - 
datlonT  hen  sets  forth  a  definition  <  f    non- 
car^r"  which  was  later  modified  because  o 
^he  accelerated  promotions  due  to  the  Uet- 
f^'^wI^Excep?  for  a  lew  minor  e-P^-- 
the  7i07.-carfcr  component  of  the  ^^'^^  ' 
.Kts  of  all  first-term  enlisted  men.  Ah  others 
ncludln      first.t.rm    officers    belong    to   the 
other  part,  the  career    orce.  The  report  ju.. 
tlfl^   the   .'vdopllon   of   different    'and,   as    1 
l.^    infue  lat«r    discriminatory  1   standards 
shall  iixgue   iai«i,  >■"''  ,inra»HllnB  to 

for  first-term  enlisted  men  by  appealing  to 
the  following  argimients. 

Mii,-<rv  ^erMce  Is  an  cbligatlon  for  all 
*merfc  n  niths  Manv  first-term  enlisted 
men  ue  inv  luntarlly  drafted,  while  m«.y 
other;'^!re  coerced  to  volunteer  by  the  threat 

°^mhe"vS■  majorltv   of   first-term   en- 

l£tXm^^ed^erc:"%^^Pe^ 

'"::'  The   mlluary   missions   P-formed^^V 
first- term  enlisted   men  are    i^'^.  '^^^^^f^Vr 

ro".":rier^;rSspr2  fr3^« 
?s'r.?e.riii":?c"nrs.rco=n. 

he  exSting  cotnpe»..tion  ...tem  ..  »1<J  <« 
be  nreferable  to  a  salary  system, 

ni    'aS"K.-"."".i:i«art?r^     n| 
S^""Jmrh?°fe'l  ;S  .h.roltler  counter. 

^v  specified   force  strength  objective.  This 
p"iLl?le     has     been     espoused     in     most 
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previous  hearings  on  pAy  incrt-ttses,  tind  r.a 
consequences  are  clearly  evident  in  the  svim- 
mary  presented  In  Table  4  J  y  62)  of  this 
report  Finally,  it  mi^ht  be  argued  that  the 
pay  system  should  be  designed  to  encourage 
high  turnover  In  the  first  term  b  it  this 
argument  is  t-ontradlcted  by  comparing  the 
actual  and  desired  continuation  rates  for 
the  for?e  structure.  Table  3  2  (p  31)  Sup- 
pose ff'r  the  moment  that  these  four  reasons 
tuT  differential  and  discriminatory  standards 
of  pay  evaluation  are  accepted  Why  is  the 
speclrtl  evaluation  restrlfed  to  non-career 
ritUted  men  and  not  extended  to  oTlc^rj'' 

The  first  reason  argiies  rhat  *he  draft  Is 
directly  or  indirectly  respiinslble  for  most 
accessions  to  enlisted  ranks  The  1964  DOD 
draft  study  attempted  to  e.^timate  the  ex- 
tent to  vi-hlrh  the  thre.4'  f  ri  clr.^f'  Inrtuenred 
Voluntary  .^cce.saluns  t.i  vhtImu.s  -t.niponen'.s 
of  iictlve  duty  and  reserve  f  irces  An  exrerpt 
from  the  19<J4  DOD  survey  is  shown  below. 

P£RCtNr*Gt     OF     DRAFr-MOlKAr^D     KrLuCfJNT     VOL- 
UNTiERS 


Cqflipvnent  jnd  MfviCS 

Percentage  thai 
definitely     or 
proOaOly   mould 
not   na<e   vol- 
unteered It  Ihate 
were   no  dratt 

lil-lefn  'Sguiif  •nlislsd  m»n 

43.2 

Nj«y , 

V  S 

Minns  Corps ............... 

....... 

30.4 

»ir  Fores .,.„.,,.„„. 

Total  DGO     ..  ................ 

42.9 

3S.  0 

1  it-ts'Ti  oHic«ti: 

Army                     ...       ...       ... 

4a  4 

40.) 

Manns  Cofps       -..-  ......•••• 

27  0 

" 

3S.9 

Tolal  000       

41   3 

Eilntments  to  RtMtvss  and  Nstional  Guard 

UniU 

70.7 

Source  Revisoi  at  the  Administration  and  Ooeralion  o(  tl)e 
Selective  Ser^ce  System  ".  House  ot  Reoresenlativet  lune  .966, 

pu    :J038-.XJ39- 

The  proport  on  of  men  who  were  coerced 
to  volunteer  because  of  their  draft  obligation 
13  seen  to  be  slightly  lower  for  enlisted  men. 
38  0  per  cent  tian  for  offlcer  accessions,  41  3 
per  L-ent  Henc?  If  pay  should  be  separately 
evaluated  because  the  first-term  of  service 
is  a  citizen  s  duty  and  obligation,  flrst-term 
ofScers'  pay  should  be  Judged  by  the  same 
standards  as  those  applied  to  first-term  en- 
listed men  Notice  that  enlistments  to  reserve 
units  requiring  active  duty  jnly  for  basic 
training  contain  the  largest  fraction  of  draft 
motivated    reluctant  volunteers 

The  poor  retention  experience  of  enlisted 
men  Is  cired  as  a  Justification  for  differential 
tre.itnient  presumably  on  the  ground  that 
these  men  regard  military  service  as  a  tran&ls- 
tory  occupation,  forced  upon  tnem  by  the 
draft  The  average  adjusted  first-term  reen- 
Ustment  rate  of  regular  esilisted  men  for  the 
period  lt>57  -64  was  20  3  per  ceut.  while  the  re- 
tention rate  of  first-term  oflicers  over  the  pe- 
riod 1960-64  was  41  9  per  cent  The  higher 
retention  rate  of  otflcers  can  be  attributed  to 
two  ractt>rs  I  1  1  the  exploitation  efTect  which 
I  shall  discuss  In  Part  III  jf  this  critique,  and 
i2i  officers'  pay  has  t)een  higher  relative  to 
alternative  civilian  salaries  over  this  period. 
The  officer  retention  rate  of  41  9  per  cent  is 
still  far  below  the  desired  rate  for  an  optimal 
force  structure  as  argued  In  Chapter  3  of  this 
rep<jrt  Many  first- term  officers  clearly  view 
military  service  as  an  obligation  and  elect 
to  leave  after  completing  their  obligated  tour 
■  f  duty 

!•  .^  •.  .rely  the  case  that  first- term  enlisted 


Details  of  these  estimates  Df  retention 
rttes  c  in  be  found  in  my  article  appearing  In 
Th.e  D'aft.  A  Handbook  of  Facts  and  A'terna- 
txiea.  edited  by  Sol  Tax  (Chicago.  Ill  :  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press.  1967 1   see  pp   233-4. 


men  are  more  heavily  concentrated  in  the 
pr  re~sl.nal  cadrys  types  of  military  missions. 
g.-jund  ;-..nibat  alrbtirne.  and  sea  duty  Yet, 
a  -iurtotantlal  number  I  believe  a  majority) 
are  .laslgned  to  .oglsUcal  support  missions, 
especial. y  in  the  Air  Force  The  tasks  per- 
f  irmed  by  many  enlisted  men.  do  not  require 
the  m.jbinty  and  readiness  of  the  combat  dl- 
vlsii.iis  M  reover,  the  Ilrst-term  ofBcers  .ire 
also  liberally  represented  In  these  combat- 
oriented  tasks  The  diHerence  between  the 
non-career  and  career  forces  In  this  respect 
Is  one  of  degri^  not  kind  I  do  not  believe 
that  It  constitu'es  an  adnussable  reason  for 
a  separate  standard 

The  last  argument  that  single  and  young- 
er men  need  '  .t\s«  inc<jme  Is  diametrically 
'ippoged  to  subsequent  arguments  in  Chap- 
'ers  3  and  4  of  this  report  The  report  cltee 
.son^.e  notable  examples  In  which  career  pay 
s  unrelated  to  tlie  work  performed,  e  g 
single  men  with  no  dependents  receive  cfiii- 
slderably  lees  military  Income  than  their 
married  counterparts  Ijecause  )f  the  quar- 
ters and  subelstence  allowancee  The  report 
recommends  that  this  .nc<.me  dllTerenUal 
due  solely  to  marital  status  shuuld  be  elimi- 
nated to  obtain  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
Yet,  the  same  report  recommends  In  Chap- 
ter 2  that  a  different  pay  standard  be  adopted 
for  nun-career  enll.sted  men  bemuse  rnn.it 
of  them  happen  to  be  single  and  young 
There  is  a  fundamental  contradiction  in  the 
reasoning  followed   by   the  pay  study  group 

To  sum  up.  the  first  thr»>e  arguments  for 
establishment  of  a  separate  pay  standard 
for  non-career  enlisted  men  iipply  equally 
well  to  first-term  offlcers  .Moreover  the  pay 
philosophy  for  the  career  force  that  Is  ar- 
ticulated In  Chapters  3  and  4  l.s  lncon.->lsti>nt 
with  the  fourth  reason  CcmparabiUtv  with 
full-time  civilian  salaries  is  adopted  a8  '..he 
approprl.iie  standard  by  which  to  judge  the 
fainiejs  and  equity  of  career  compensation, 
but  the  dubious  concept  of  ^esidual  income 
Is  proposed  as  the  standard  tor  evaluating 
non-career  comjjensatlon.  Logical  consisten- 
cy demands  that  If  a  separate  equity  stand- 
ard is  Jtistltlable  for  non-career  enlisted 
men.  that  same  standard  should  be  applletl 
to  first-term  otflcers 

The  inly  explanation  for  the  dlscrlmlna- 
torv  treatment  of  non-career  enlisted  men 
Is  that  of  political  expediency  There  Is  no 
necessity  to  pay  competitive  wnges  to  these 
men  because  the  draft  can  assure  adequate 
supplies  of  new  recruits  Since  the  draft  has 
the  same  coercive  efTect  im  officer  acces- 
sions, one  might  ask  why  the  pay  study 
group  recommended  sul3,stantlnl  pay  In- 
creases for  tir^t-term  otficera  '  .\ly  answer  to 
this  query  i  and  It  Is  my  personal  evalua- 
tion i  rests  on  the  tact  that  the  newly  com- 
missioned officer  is  typically  a  college  grad- 
uate from  a  well-to-do  family,  while  the  en- 
listed man  Is  usually  a  high  school  graduate 
whose  family  belongs  to  the  lower  middle 
classes  of  the  socio-economic  ladder.  There 
Ls  likely  to  be  far  less  organized  p<.illtlcal 
opposition  to  the  draft  nnd  the  svstem  of 
military  compensation  from  the  latter  group 
The  more  articulate  and  politically  power- 
ful families  from  which  the  officers  are 
drawn,  ha-. e  the  ability  to  organize  a  pc.ll- 
tlcally  meaningful  opposition  if  the  draft 
and  military  pay  systrm  be<:ome  oppressive 
to  their  sons  So  long  as  the  draft  is  selec- 
tive '  and  It  Is  likely  to  become  even  more 
selectivi?  In  the  light  of  expanding  popula- 
tloni ,  Is  behooves  the  government  either  to 
place  the  burden  of  the  draft  on  those  with 
the  'east  political  power  or  to  lessen  the  bur- 
den of  the  draft  through  better  pay  I  do  not 
recontmend  that  this  discrlmlnatorv  suind- 
ard  I  based  on  the  concept  of  residual  In- 
come) be  extended  to  tirst-term  oflicers  I 
propose  instead  that  the  recommended  sal- 
ary svstem  for  the  career  force,  together  with 
Its  recommended  pay  line,  be  extended  to 
the  non -career  enlisted  men. 


II    THE  CONlEPT  .SND  MEASUREMENT  OF  RESIDIAL 

INCOME 

The  concept  of  residual  income  ithe  money 
income  reinalnlug  after  allowances  for  taxes 
and  cert-iin  basics — food,  shelter,  clothing. 
and  medical  care)  Is  set  forth  In  Finding  3 
I  p.  11)  as  the  appropriate  standard  for 
evaluating  iion-c.ireer  compensation.  To  in- 
sure that  military  service  involves  no  net 
economic  penalty,  recommendation  2  pro- 
poses that  minimum  residual  income  be  com- 
pared to  two  standards,  (1)  the  minimum 
wage  tloor  and  |2)  full-time  civilian  Incomes 
of  persons  of  comparable  .tge  and  educational 
attainment  .\  fairly  accurate  measure  of 
residual  Income  for  servicemen  is  provided  by 
the  existing  concept  of  basic  pay  less  taxes 
I'he  me.isurement  of  residual  Income  for 
civilians  Is  complicated  by  the  task  of  esti- 
mating the  cost  of  the  "basics" — food,  shel- 
ter, clothing,  and  medical  care. 

I  have  already  stated  my  opposition  to  the 
residual  Income  standard  as  the  basis  for 
evaluating  non-career  compensation  In  this 
.section.  I  propose  only  to  examine  the  con- 
cept and  the  particular  manner  In  which 
the  pay  stvidy  group  estimated  the  residual 
incomes  for  the  civilian  sector  More  preclse- 
Iv    I  shall  argue  that 

1.  the  -stjcial  .security  tax  is  improperly 
handled  and  leads  to  an  underestimation  of 
civilian  residual  incomes. 

2-  The  "basic"  consumption  Items  of  food 
shelter,  clothing,  and  medical  care  should 
be  comparable  lor  .servicemen  and  civilians 
m  arriving  at  the  concept  of  residual  Income 
It  IS  surely  unfair  to  Include  expensive 
restaurant  meals  and  tailor-made  clothes  as 
iieces.sary  civilian  outlays  for  ftxKl  and 
<-lothlng. 

3.  The  use  >f  BLd  consumer  expenditures 
data  for  urban  single  Indlrtduals  under  2r> 
years  of  .ige  leads  to  a  gnxss  over-statement  of 
outlays  for  the  bxsic"  Items  since  many 
youtlis  In  the  17-21  age  bracket  reside  with 
their  families  or  with  other  single  mdlvlduaia 

Tiicse  .idju.stments  result  In  substantial  in- 
creases m  the  estimates  of  civilian  residual 
Incomes  which  Imply  upward  revisions  In  the 
basic  pay  of  first-term  enlisted  men  even 
when  one  accepts  the  residual  income 
sUindurd. 

The  me.isurement  of  civilian  residual  In- 
come for  the  minimum  wage  floor  Ls  described 
In  Table  2  1   ip    15i   and  Is  reproduced  below. 


(1)  Income  before  taxes 

(2)  Less  income  taxes 


.-  $3.  328  00 
386.00 


(3)   Income  after  taxes 

i4i      Basic"  expenditures 

[5)    Income  after  taxes  and  basic 

expenses    

1 6)   Less  social  security  taxes 

(7)   Residual  income 


2 

1 

943 

813 

00 
00 

1 

130.00 
146.  43 

-  983.57 

The  expenditures  for  "baste"  Items  is  ob- 
talne<l  by  taking  61(5  per  cent  of  income 
after  t.ixes ".  line  (3).  The  61  6  per  cent  figure 
was  obtained  from  the  1960-61  ELS  survey 
of  consumer  expenditures  which  Is  discussed 
below  Reference  to  the  BLS  survey  reveals 
that  the  BL^  concept  of  income  .after  taxes  ' 
differs  from  line  {31.  All  personal  taxes  in- 
cluding social  security  contributions  ixre  de- 
ducted: 1  e.  the  BLS  concept  correspcinds  to 
line  (li  less  lines  i2)  and  (6).  Hence,  in  this 
example.  BLS  "income  after  taxes'  equals 
$2  796  .')7  If  the  61  r,  per  cent  fieure  Is  applied 
to  this  figure,  the  expenditures  for  "basic" 
Items  IS  only  1723.  ,vnd  residual  income  be- 
comes *I  073  88  The  subtraction  of  social  se- 
curity taxes  at  the  very  end  thus  results  In  a 
t90  31  under-statement  of  civilian  residual 
Income.  The  social  security  contributions 
should  properly  he  deducted  from  Income  be- 
fore tixes  before  estlm.iting  the  cost  of  the 
"basic"  items  If  this  adjustment  is  made  to 
the  civilian  residual  income  estimates  ap- 
peaniik:  in  Table  2  3  ip  17),  we  get  the  fol- 
lowing comp;u-ison. 


•niuSTNMNT     OF     RtSIDUAL     INCOME     tSIlMATlS     FOR 
bUCIAL  SICURHY  TAXIS 


'  DiMerence ' 

OnginaP    A.„us.ed  - --^^;^^|^ 'p^^^ 


Minimum  wage 

.landard  983.  b7 

Civilian  income 
ot  high  school 
graduates  ol 
age: 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 


1,073.88         90.31 


9.2 


sponslveness  of  outlays  to  income  Is  more 
readily  seen  by  comparing  expenditures  for 
two  widely  separated  Income  elates.  ..(>- 
3  0"  vs  "7  5-10.0";  lines  5  and  10  of  Table  1, 
Incomes  of  families  in  the  latter  group  ex- 
ceeded those  of  families  in  the  former  by 
226  7  per  cent,  and  Uils  income  differential 
was  associated  with  the  following  Increments 
in  consumer  expenditures. 

INCREMENTS    OF    CONSUMtR    LXPENDITURES    FOR    J 
SELECTED  INCOIVIE  CLASSES' 


1,100 
1.198 
1.296 
1,393 
1.471 


1.202 

1.309 
1.417 
l.b24 
1.611 


102 
ill 
121 
131 
140 


9.3 
9.3 
9.3 
9.4 
9.b 


Item 


Dollar 
IncTement 


Percentage 


^""ri2S;e\"'.Tp.«en"''.t1e,ence    ot    ad.usted    less    oogmal 
fsiimales 


Food .  - 

Housing    A  . 
Housing— B  . 

Clothing 

Medical  caie. 

Basic— A 

Basic— B 


850 

1,333 

720 

360 

336 

2,879 

2.266 


134.  b 
172.2 
135.8 
107.5 
247.1 
153.3 
138.8 


The  soldier  who  Is  provided  with  mess  hall 
...'.IS.  qiarters    uniforms,  --\^f%^'Z' 
relv  receives  some  income  in  kind.  The  pay 
dv   l^Toup  rec.-mmends  that  because  he  is 
UDU' led    with     these    "biaslc"    consumption 
:  em^    his  b.slc   pay  less  t^xes  constitutes  a 
:-s?dual    income    that    is    available    for    dis- 
retlonarv  expenditures  on  other  consump- 
!n  Items  like  tobacco,  transportation,  and 
.-ecre atZ   Hence  in  evaluating  the  adequacy 
fnon  career  compensation,  military   resid- 
",   ,   n  cc^e7shouid  be  compared  to  civilian 
resld   a  "ncomes.    The    task    of    estimating 
fvillan  residual  incomes  is  complicated  by 
-wo  empirical  problems.  One  is  that  tlie  in 
•  estigator  must  specify  a  civilian  bundle  of 

aedlcal  care  |  that  is  most  comparable  to  tlie 

vrs.c  •   bundle   supplied   to  the  non-career 

;r ted  man    Having  ^Pedfled  a  comparable 

.ivUian    bundle,    the    other    land    simpler) 

.roblem  is  to  estimate  the  cost  of  purchas- 

ng  it  in   the  civilian  economy. 

It  is  an  admittedly  difficult  Job  to  fpecify 
the  most  comparable  civilian  bundle  Are 
,nmt^rv    food    and   quarters   comparable   to 

^.^m'and  llrd  at  1  ^Z'^^-^XulsSe'l, 
.,  dress  uniform  be  equated  to  a  Nehru  Jacket 
,md  slacks?  Faced  with  these  ^^ds  of  cllffl 
.  ultles    the  pay  study  group  arbitrarily  as 
.   m^   that   ail   consumer  expenditures   for 
•he^four    basic    items   by    persons   of   com- 
uarable  ages  were  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
me    bLic  •  consumption  items  that  are  typl- 
■aUv  stfpplied  to  a  non-career  enlisted  nrian. 
Ti^l'  e  tlmated    civilian    costs    for    the  ^ur 
„,^ic  items  were  obtained  ^o^  the  1960-61 
HLS   survey    of   consumer   expendituree   for 
ar'fan  Single  individuals  under  25  ye.r.ot 
-ise    The  data  which  were  used  b>   the  pay 
sfudy    group    are    reproduced    in    line    1    of 

^""t^T  ihow    how    these    expenditures    vary 
across  income  classes  and  by  marital  status 
Thave   presented  corresponding  figures   for 
io   income   classes   of     ■u^ban   f^nllles   and 
Mngle  individuals  with  household  head  un 
der  25"  in  lines  3-12.  and  for  all  urban  fam- 
ines  in   which   the   oldest   child   is  over   18 
years  of    ige.  line    14.  The  pay  study  group 
ncUided  all  housing  expenditures  in  their 
meLure  of  "baaic"  expenditures  which  ap- 
pears  in  Tables   1    and  2  afi  "Baslc-A  .  The 
"ho  sing"   category   in   the  BLS  survey  m- 
cludes   outlavs    for    la)    rental   or/°^P"^^ 
rental  value  of  shelter,   ib)   fuel,  light,  and 
'vawr     (CI    household   operations   including 
uund'rv  ser%-ice3  and  domestic  servants,  ^d 
d  1    household  furnishings.     Bafilc  B     pro 
V  dee  an  alternative  measure  in  which  the 
housing  component  contains  outlays  only  for 
shelter  and  fuel,  light,  and  water.  The  two 
measures  of  basic  expenditures  are  expressed 
as    percentages   of   "income  after   taxes     in 

^'Tperusal  of  lines  3  to  12  of  Table  1  re- 
eal    that    consumer    expenditures    for    all 
Items  tend  to  rise  r-s  Incomes  climb.  The  re 


ol  age 


These  variations  in  expenditures  ..cross  m- 
comrcla^s'es  suggest  that  not  a'/  expenduures 
for    these    four    basic    items   are     necessary 
to  sustain,  shelter,  clothe,  and  «re  tor  tl^e 
human   body.   In   lact.   one   can   safely    con- 
clude tharthere  is  a  substantial  discretion- 
ary element  in  these  expenditure  P/'t  erns^ 
surely  part  of  these  expenditure;  should  be 
considered     as     discretionary      expenditures 
meafs  at  fancy  restaurants,  ^-ss  clothing 
expenses   for   maid-service,    rental  of  single 
unit  apartments  instead  of  roonris  at  boa  d - 
mg  houses  I    and   not   as   equivalent   civilian 
expenses  to  purchase  a  comparable  bundle  of 
thwe   four   basic    items    that   Is   supplied    to 
thftvp^cal  recruit.  Yet.   the  procedure  fol- 
lowed m  this  report  includes  all   outlays  as 
S^Wa lent  to  the  civilian  cost  of  these  fou 
?uestloxiable   necessities    This   fundament 
conceptual    error    was    even    further    com- 
pounded in  this  study  when  the  civilian  cost 
of  these  "basic"  it^ms  was  estimated  by  ap- 
D  ylng   the   61.6  per  cent  figure   to  the   1966 
Svmfn    incomes    after    taxes.    Since    prunes 
tvDicallv    increase    at    a    slower    rate    than 
r^Cney    ncomes.  the  money  cost  of  any  fixed 
bundle  of  consumer  goods  and  services  typi- 
cX  rises  by  a  smaller  proportion  than  the 
rise  in  money  incomes. 

In   addition   to  these  two  errors,   the  pay 

study  group  imparted  an  "P^'^S^f^l''^,^^; VnK 
civilian   costs   by   examining   data   for    only 
urban   single   unrelated   individual     A  ma- 
?orl?y  of  youths  in  the  military  age  ^roup  of 
{Til  21     ears  of  age  reside  at  home  or  with 
room-mates.    Indeed,    reference    to  Jabe    1 
^Tnes  1  and  2)  reveals  that  sing  e  '^^   •dv.als 
accounted  for  only  17.1  per  cent  of  alMirban 
famines   and    single    individuals   with    head 
Sr  25  vears  of'age.  The  expenditure  pat- 
tern of  urban   families   in   which   the  oldest 
child  is  over  18  years  of  age  provided  us  with 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  for  these  four  items 
these  data  appear  m  line  14  of  Table     .  The 
BLS  survey  showed  that  the  typical     ami^ 
in   this   category   contained   4.2   Indlv  dua is^ 
Hence,  the  per  ^^P'ta  costs  sho^.n  in  line  15 
were  obtained  by  dividing  line  14  by  4  2   Tiie 
per   capita   costs   for   food    and   housing   are 


sharply  reduced  when  two  or  more  persons 
share  "these  expenses.  In  my  opinion,  a  rea- 
sonable   civilian    cost    for    tliese    four    basic 
Items  should  be  an  average  of  tlie  per  capita 
expenditures   for  single   individuals    (line   1) 
and  for  persons  re.'-iding  with  their  families, 
I  line   15 »    adjusted  for  the  rise  in  the  con- 
sumer prices  of  these  goods.  These  estimates 
of  the  average  per  capita  costs  for  the  four 
basic   Items   m    1967   prices   are   presented   in 
Table   3  ■'  Given    the   high   reEponsiveness  of 
housing  expenditures  for  operations  (Includ- 
ing   domestic    servants)     and    furnishings,    I 
contend  that  onlv  the  expenses  lor  rent  and 
luel,  light,  and  water  should  be  included  in 
the  civilian  cost;  le,  Baslc-B  is  the  appropri- 
ate civilian  cost  corresponding  to  the   basic 
Items  supplied  to  the  recruit.  For  those  who 
disagree  with  my  judgment,  I  have  provided 
the  civilian   residu.d   income  estimates  cor- 
responding   to    Baslc-A    In    column     i3)     of 
Table  4 

A  summarv  ol  four  .ilternatlve  e.stlm..te.s 
of  civllii.n  residual  incomes  is  presented  in 
Table  4.  The  lour  estimates  correspond  to 
ciltTerent  wavs  ol  measuring  the  civilian  co.'-t 
ol  the  basic  items  |food.  shelter,  clothing, 
.md  medical  care  |  that  are  provided  to  en- 
listed men. 

^1 )  The  original  e.'^timate  developed  by  the 
pay  .study  group  was  taken  irom  pp.  15-17 
of  the  report. 

i2i  An  adiu.sted  residual  income  measure 
.-ubtracts  social  security  taxes  before  apply- 
ing the  61  6  per  cent  figure  to  calculate  the 
civilian  cost  of  basic  items.  Thi.s  correction 
leads  lo  u  9  jjer  cent  increase  in  civilian 
residual    incomes. 

i3)  Residual  income-A  defined  as  total  in- 
come less  Federal  income  and  social  security 
taxes  minus  the  civilian  cost  of  the  bundle 
implicit  m  Basic-A  of  Table  3.  All  housing 
expenditures  including  those  for  operations 
and  furnishings  are  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary expenses  for  shelter. 

1 4)    Residual  income-B  is  defined  as  total 
income    less   Federal    income   and   social   se- 
curity   taxes  minus   the  civilian  cost  of   the 
bundle  implicit  in  Baslc-B  of  Table  3.  Only 
outlavs   for  rent  and  fuel,  light,  and  water 
are  included  in  the  civilian  cost  for  shelter. 
Finally,   military   residual    income   defined 
as  basic  pay  less  Federal  income  and  social 
security    taxes    was    estimated    by    the    pay 
studv   group    (Table   2.4   p.    18)    and    Is   re- 
produced in  the  last  column  of  Table  4.  The 
average  annual  differentials  between  military 
and  civilian  residual  Incomes  corresponding 
to  the  four  estimates  of  civilian  residual  in- 
comes are  shown  below 


1)    Original    residual   income -439 

(2)   Adjustable  residual  income -313 

.31   Residual  income  A ^211 

(4)   Residual  income  B "  4°° 


2  In  his  economics  text.  Professor  Stigler 
specifies  a  physiologically  adequate  diet  con- 
sisting of  370  pounds  of  wheat  flour.  57  cans 
ofevfporated  milk,  ill  pounds  of  cabbage_ 
25  pounds  of  spinach,  and  285  pounds  of  dried 
navy  beans.  This  subsistence  diet  could  ha^e 
been  purchased  in  1950  for  about  8  dollars  a 
month  or  96  dollars  a  year.  If  the  cost  Is  .d- 
msted  to  1967  prices,  a  single  '-ndividual 
could  have  obtained  this  subsistence  diet  or 
only  $129  a  year  in  1967.  Most  persons  spend 
more  than  this  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
pXuble  diet,  see  G.  J.  Stigler,  THe  Theory 
of  Price.  (New  York.  The  MacMlUan  Co.. 
1952)  revised  edition,  p.  2. 


'  The  third  column  of  Table  3  is  an  aver- 
age of  expenditures  by  single  Individuals  anc^ 
persons  residing  with  their  families.  It  Is  still 
an  over-estimate  of  the  civilian  cost  of  the 
items  supplied  to  enlisted  men  since  it  con- 
tains all  expenditures.  Hence,  the  residual 
income  estimates  shown  in  Table  4  can  be 
considered  to  be  lower  bound  estimates  of 
civilian  residual  incomes. 

.These  averages  assume  that  an  enlisted 
man  enters  active  military  service  at  the  age 
of  19  and  serves  for  lour  years.  If.  however, 
an  individual  is  drafted  at  age  20  and  serves 
for  only  two  vears.  the  average  annual  dif- 
ferential is  larger.  From  Table  2.4.  we  find 
that  the  average  military  residual  income  for 
Armv  enlisted  men  serving  for  only  two 
vears  is  S1.462.  Hence,  the  differentials  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  residual  incomes 
for  the  draftee  are: 

,1)   Orieinal   residual   income 113 

(2)    Adjusted    lesidual   Income.--  » 

,31   Residual    income-A -340 

(4)   Residual   ir.rome-B '»=' 
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By  using  thftr  me»«ure  of  civUUn  rMld- 
ual  income  >  1  ■  ttie  pay  study  group  con- 
cluded '.t\A'.  existing  baalc  pay  rmtea  for  the 
non-career  force  were  'af  and  fquitable 
since  ;t  pr<->duced  *  surplus  of  »439  per  year 
Even  if  we  accept  'he  dubious  residual  In- 
come concept  as  ihe  appropriate  standard 
for  evaluating  non-career  pay  m  altogeth- 
er different  conclusion  is  reached  by  e»«tl- 
matlng  civilian  residual  income*  in  a  dif- 
ferent I  and  I  contend  a  more  correct  i  man- 
ner By  subuacting  the  civilian  cost  of  a 
fixed  bundle  >f  b*»lc  -onaumpUon  Items 
(instaad  of  simply  applying  a  rtxed  percent- 
age i .  I  obtained  the  reaidual  Income  esti- 
mates shown  in  columns  3)  and  "ti  of 
lable  4  Moreover  I  have  argued  that  Baslc- 
B  describes  a  consumption  bundle  cornea 
C.isest  to  the  bundle  of  baste  items  provided 
'jj  enlisted  men  This  latter  •jlandard  for  cx>m- 
parlson  implies  that  the  basic  pay  of  flrst- 
term  enlisted  men  must  be  Increased  by  »4o6 
per  year  -n  order  to  achieve  parity  with 
civilian   salaries 

:ii    rvLL   p*iirrY   miutajit  sai.arie3 

\t  the  outlet,  :t  is  .>b«erved  that  there  Is  a 
mid-range  deficit  between  the  actual  and 
desired  f»pee  structures  The  actual  force 
^-r'wture  has  t.x.  many  men  in  the  arst 
term  i  1  to  4  vears  of  service.,  and  'not 
enough  men  m  the  range  from  4  to  14  years 
of  service  Moreover  andlng  11  concludes 
that  compensation  -s  a  major  cause  of  In- 
adequate retention  The  report  then  identl- 
flles  three  leflclencies  of  the  existing  system 
of  milit^rv  compensation 

I  a,  Military  pay  is  unduly  complex 
bi  MlUtirv  pav  Is  Inequitably  distributed 
imong  the  members  of  the  force  It  Is  al- 
leged that  only  58  per  cent  of  pay  is  re- 
•a-ed  'o  the  worn  performed,  and  Irrelevant 
considerations  like  dependency  status  pro- 
duce wide  differentials  in  mlUtarv  pay  An- 
other ■inequity  which  is  prominently  men- 
tioned throughout  the  report  Is  that  all 
c-ireer  servicemen  contribute  to  a  non-vested 
'^'iremont  pb^n  and  only  37  per  cent  will 
'-sKer.f  benertts  Finally  allownnces  for  quar- 
i*rs  and  subsistence  have  not  Hept  pace 
with    costa 

,c.  Because  of  the  complexity  of  military 
Duy  there  is  no  clear-cut  basis  for  '-"">?«; 
Lns  with  civilian  salaries  with  the  result 
that  t^Utary  pay  has  lagged  behind  c.vlUan 

"*The  "report  contends  that  the  existing  miU- 
'  wv  pav  svstem  lacks  credxbxhty  and  because 
of  'his  servicemen  and  others  .  notably  banks 
ihd  lending  agencies,  under-estlmate  the 
•-ue   val'ie   of    military    pay 

The  kev  proposal  of  this  study  is  contained 
la  recommendation  8  m  which  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  a  run  parity  military  ^^'^V  ^« 
idopted  to  replace  five  pay  components  for 
members  of  the  career  force  The  five  compo- 
nents are  ,1)  ba<.ic  pay.  (2l  quarters  allow- 
ance 3)  subsistence  allowance.  .4)  tax  aa- 
van-age^  and  3i  imputed  value  of  retire- 
ment benetlta  The  recommended  structure 
of  'uil  parity  military  salaries  is  summarized 
in  Table  5  I'o  (  p.  95)  Many  of  the  remain- 
m.?  recommendations  of  the  report  deal  with 
bookkeeping  details  created  by  the  switch  to 
a  salary  system  of  compensation  I  shall  re- 
strict my  comments  on  the  salary  proposal 
to  four  Items 


•  Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service,  quarters  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances are  aon-taxable  thereby  imparting  a 
tax  advantage  to  servicemen  The  tax  ad- 
vantage is  the  Increment  to  basic  pay  that 
would  have  been  required  to  yield  the  same 
■  after  tax"  allowances  for  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence. 


1    The  fairness  and  equity  of  career  com- 
pensation 

i    Longevity  as  the  baals  for  in-grude  pay 
increases 

f  Normal  and  variable  re-enlistment  bo- 
nuses 
4.  Military  esUte  program 
1  Fairrifs:!  and  Equity  of  Career  Compen- 
(Otinn  .\lthough  the  study  objectives  *ere 
to  design  a  pay  system  which  was  both  i  1  i 
fair  and  equitable  to  all  Kprvlcemen  and  i2l 
attractive  to  at  least  the  career  force,  the 
proposed  system  of  military  salaries  is  pri- 
marily addressed  to  the  rlrst  objective  I  shall 
briefly  comment  on  llie  studvs  shortcomings 
with  resjMK-t  u>  the  latter  objective  in  sub- 
section 3  below  )n  re-enllstment  bonuses 
The  full  pajlty  military  salaries  which  are 
recommended  in  this  report  are  intended  to 
remedy  some  ailegetl  and  real  shortcomings 
of  the  existing  sysU'in  of  military  compensa- 
tion by 

lai  adopting  the  'work  level"  standard 
as  the  criterion  by  which  to  compare  mili- 
tary and  civilian  salaries, 

I  b(  eliminating  the  inequitable  differential 
due  to  dependency  status, 

(ci  lending  credibility  to  military  com- 
pensation. 

The    rep<jrr    enumerates    ,>ther    reasons    (or 
adopting  the  salary  system,  but  these   ihree 
are.  m  my  opinion    the  principal  arguments 
It  18  alleged  that  the  .ibsence  of  a  standard 
for    comparing    military    'o    civilian    salaries 
has  led  to  laertlclency  in  the  dispensation  ol 
pay    increases,    to    a    lag   ol    military    behind 
.  ivllian    incomes,   and    to   amblKultles   about 
whether    existing    pay    le\els    are      fair    and 
equitable"    In  previous  }>iiy  studies,  the  con- 
cept   of      tax    equivalent    military    Income" 
I  consisting   of    basic    pay    plus   quarters    .ind 
sutjslstcnce  allowances    plus  the  tax  advan- 
tage 1     provided    a    military    income    measure 
that  could   be  compared   to  civilian  salaries 
This    .oncept.    called      regular    military    In- 
come   m  this  report,  differs  in  principle  trom 
the    propo»e«l    mllltarv   salary    only    through 
the  omission    >f  the  retirement  contribution 
jf  i3  5  per  cent     There  Is  one  notable  differ- 
ence   between      tax   equivalent    income     and 
lull   parity  salarv  '     namely,   the  former  in- 
corporates differential   quarters  and  subsist- 
ence    allowancea     according     to     one's     de- 
pendency    status     The    differential    due    :o 
dependency  status  could,  however,  have  been 
removed   without  turning   to  the  full   parity 
salary    I  wish  only  to  point  out  here  that  we 
had  an  earlier  standard  .ilbelt  a  dlscrimina- 
•ory   ')ne   favoring   married   career   men   with 
families    The     work  level"  standard  which  Is 
recommende<l    in    this    report    ( recommend.-i- 
tlon  12)  attempts  'o  link  military  pay  grades 
and   civil   service  positions.   Hence,   a   second 
lieutenant,  O  1  Is  equated  to  a  aS-7.  while 
0-8  is  judged  to  be  equivalent  to  OS- 18   The 
links  are  established  through  a  Job  evalua- 
tion of  the  tiiiks  and   responsibilities  of  the 
positions.  The  pay  study  group  also  examined 
the    ■cohort"    standard   wherein   military   in- 
comes are  comjvired  to  the  civilian  iiicumea 
of  persons  of  similar  age  ,ind  educational  at- 
tainment. The  "cohort'  standard  more  nearly 
approximates     what     the    serviceman    could 
earn   If  he  were  placed   in  the  civilian   labor 
force,  and  hence  provides  a  better  yardstick 
by   which    to   compare   Incomes     Adoption   of 
the     "cohort"    standard    would,    however,    re- 
quire more  frequent  studies  to  determine  al- 
ternative civilian   salaries    It   is   my   opinion 
that  the  "work  level"  standard  i  which  Is  In- 
ferior In  concept  to  the    'cohort"  standard) 
was  adopted  iis  the  .rlterlon  for  establishing 
parity    Ijecause    of    lis    administrative    sim- 
plicity    I    would     recommend    that    In    the 
quadrennial  reviews    an  .ittempt  be  made  to 
estimate  the    cohort"  standard  to  Insure  that 
the  two  do  not  diverge  In  the  future.  Year- 


to-year    pay    revisions    could    be    tied   to  the 
simpler     work   level"  standard 

Under  the  existing  military  pay  system,  as 
p<ilnted  out  in  this  report,  only  58  per  cent 
of  mllltarv  pay  Is  related  to  the  work  per- 
formed The  higher  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence allowances  v.huh  are  awarded  to 
married  men  vnth  dependents  seem  to  be 
especially  aggravating  to  the  pay  study 
group  rhey  .irgue  that  If  a  single  enlisted 
man  or  officer  performs  the  same  work  ;ii  lils 
married  counterpart  he  di-srnes  the  same 
pay  I  agree  with  this  judgment  and  endorse 
this  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  salarv 
system 

The  report  points  with  alarm  to  the  lact 
that  all  servicemen  Implicitly  contribute  to 
a  retirement  program,  but  only  37  per  cent 
ever  realize  beneflls  However,  this  Is  riof  -he 
only  Inequity  of  this  type  In  a  sense.  ,>;. 
servicemen  Implicitly  contribute  to  life  In- 
surance; yet  only  those  who  die  collect  the 
benefits  The  relevant  issue  Is  not  that  onlv 
37  per  cent  receive  benefits  (while  under  the 
proposed  vested  retirement  plan,  every  serv- 
iceman receives  something),  but  rather. 
'  \S'hat  Is  an  optimal  military  estate  program 
from  the  viewpoint  of  .itlractlng  and  retain- 
ing an  efficient  military  force'?"  Many  com- 
panies provide  profit-sharing  and  retlremeu- 
programs  which  are  tied  to  length  of  service 
if  an  executive  leaves  the  firm  before  a  speci- 
fied period  ot  time,  he  loses  his  retirement 
benefits  Such  schemes  are  typically  designed 
to  reduce  labor  turnover  It  Is  not  obvious 
that  a  fully  vested  retirement  plan  Is  optimal 
from  the  viewpoint  of  retention  I  do  not 
share  the  pay  study  group's  concern  about 
the  so-called  inequity  in  retirement  benefits 
when  one  finds  that  the  early  leaver  is 
awarded  a  separation  allowance  equal  to  one 
months  pav  for  each  year  of  service  Be:  r«^ 
making  .i  recommendation  about  this  so- 
called  inequity,  further  research  on  the  mili- 
tary estate  program  is  needed;  see  sub-sec- 
tion 4  below. 

Finally,  an  alleged  merit  of  the  salarv  svs- 
tem Is  that  It  will  lend  '-rfdibiiifv  to  mllltarv 
compensation     It    Is   .irgued   that  servicemen 
underestimate  the  true  value  of  quarters  and 
subsistence  allowances  and  that  they  do  not 
understand  the  tax  advantage  which  accrties 
fjecaiise  these  allowances  are  non-taxable.  If 
these  allegations  are  correct,  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  ;f  quarters  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances vi'ere   lumped   with   basic  pay  .ind  the 
sum  subjected  to  Federal  and  state  Income 
taxes,  servicemen  would  consider  themselves 
as  well  off  .IS  before   My  casual  conversations 
with  career  personnel  contradict  this  crt-di- 
hility  allegation    In  discussing  pay  increases, 
servicemen  argue  that  they  prefer  a  SO-dolIar 
Increase  In  the  quarters  allowance  to  a  50- 
dollar  Increase  In  basic  pay.  Banks  and  con- 
sumer credit  agencies  may  suffer  from  this 
Illusion  because  of  the  complexities  of  mili- 
tary pay    Even  If  one  Ignores  the  credibility 
argument,   the  modest  simplification  which 
Is  achieved  by  a  switch  to  salaries.  Is  worth- 
while. 

2  Longeiiti/  as  the  basis  for  m-grade  r:- 
creases:  In  establishing  a  recommended  pay 
line  for  the  pniposed  salary  system,  he  pay 
study  group  ooiisldered  two  bases  for  in- 
grade  pay  increases:  <li  time  In  grade  and 
i  2 )  longevity  meaning  years  of  service  for 
pay  purposes  from  the  time  of  initial  entry 
into  the  Armed  Forces  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  most  persuasive  argtiment  for  the  salary 
system  Is  that  It  creates  a  pay  system  more 
closely  tied  to  the  productivity  or  work  per- 
formed by  the  Individual  If  experience  Is  the 
jusUficatlon  for  In-grade  pay  Increases  (and 
this  Is  In  accordance  with  pay  related  to 
productivity),  then  time  in  grade  Is  a  better 
measure    of    experience.    However,    the    pay 


.tvidy  group  rejected  this  logical  basis  (time 
r  %ne.    and   recommended  that   lonfvU 
otal    lime    in    service    irrespective    of    pay 
:r  de)    I  ^  adopted  ivs  the  basis  for  In-grade 
ta    .ncrea.es   'The  justification  for  the  cbo  ce 
;    longevity    was    that    promotions    are    not 
a  ways  the  results  ol  merit  but  often  reflect 
•ue^u'va  lability  of  budgeted  slots  in  the  pay 
•  rade   distribution   lor   each   service.   Put   In 
*^n  fther  WHV    it  is  admitted  that  the  existing 
:?romot.on     policies     are     highly     imperfect 
;      rebv  impumg  that  time  m  grade  Is  a  poor 
...e.vsure  of  experience  and  productivity     This 
•ollowed  by  an  appeal  to  the  doctrine  that 
two  wrongs  can  sometimes  make  a  right. 
Mv  recommendation  would  go  to  the  heart 
,,f"the  problem     namely,  review  and  ratlon- 
,,.,ze  the  promotion  pohcies    1"  P'^'J^J^^J',^ 
Canadian   Armed   Services    lan   ''^'-^'^'""^f^'^ 
':,rce)  has  adopted  a  pay  system  in  which  In- 
rade  pav  increases  are  tied  to  time  in  grade^ 
"  3      Norinal    and     Variable     Re-enlistment 
rJnuses     In  Chapter  6.  the  ^^P°"„J""'^.^'° 
.  number  of  existing  pay  ^"'"P^^^^^^  J?''=i' 
re  categorized  as  non-salary  compensation, 
is  sS  that  such  compensation  Is  only 
usUfled    to     .1)     meet    hard    retention    or 
n"    nlng  requirements.  ,2)  secure  volunteers 

•  o?   special    duties,    or    (3)    compensate    for 

Vrduous  or  dangerous  duty.  ^^^ IVJonl^l  and 

•  rst  two  objectives,  recommendations  21  and 

■'s^espectlvely  propose  that  the  normal  re- 

Inllstment  bonus  be  eliminated  and  that  the 

variable  re-enlistment  bonus  be  contmued^ 

Without   lurther   .specification,   this   pair   oi 

recommendations     is    consistent     w'^^h    ^^e 

status  quo  since  each  re-enllstee  could  be 

awarded     a     variable     re-enlistment    bonus 

"..Qual  to  what  he  could  have  received  under 

,he  old  svstem   I  am  In  slight  disagreement 

with    the    report    since    some    re-enlistment 

„onus  IS.  in  my  opinion,  an  efficient  means  of 

atractlng   men   into   the   Armed   Forces. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  essential  to  recognize  an 
•nportant  legal  distinction  between  military 
'na  civilian  emplovments.  An  enlisted  man 
in   his   first   two   or   three   terms   of   service 
IS  legally  committed  to  an  obligated  tour  of 
autv    He    must   .serve    for    a   specified    time 
•lerlod     and    this    contractual    obligation    Is 
'rulv  binding  on  the  employee— the  enlisted 
serviceman    In  the  civilian  economy,  labor 
contracts  are  rarely  binding  on  the  employee 
except  in  rare  Instances.^  If  a  civilian  worker 
li  unhappy  with  his  Job.  he  can  voluntarily 
quit    even    though    he    may    have    signed    a 
five    vear   contract;    professors    and    school- 
teachers often  do  this.  The  contract  Is  bind- 
ing on   the  employer,  but  not  on  the  em- 
ployee   In    the   light   of   this   distinction,   a 
Toldler  should,  m  my  opinion,  be  awarded  a 
bonus  for  his  legal  obligation  to  the  Armed 

Services.  ^   ^  ^i. ^ 

The  report  points  to  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
nosed  salarv  schedule  Involves  a  substantial 
pay  increase  for  first-term  enUsted  men  who 
elect  to  become  members  of  the  career  force; 
confer  Table  5  of  this  paper.  Indeed,  the  en- 


'  The  reasoning  of  the  pay  study  group  on 

•IMS  issue  ot  longevity  vs.  time  In  grade  re- 

eals  .tnother  curious  contradiction.  Earlier 

•nev   strongly   endorsed   a  salary  system  so 

at   pay    coCild   be   related   to   productivity. 

"here   thev  argued  that  pay  grade  was  a  gcwd 

■  dicator  of  productivity.  Yet.  In  this  part 

'the  report,  they  state  that  existing  promo- 

lon  pontes  are  not  always  related  to  merit 

and  productivity.  The  "findings     of  the  re- 

,:>rt  have  a  certain  elusive  quality,  somewhat 

'  hameleon  to  suit  the  recommendation^ 

-  Some  exceptions  to  thla  rule  arise  when 
•he  particular  employee  Is  truly  unique 
Movie  stars  have  been  compelled  to  fulfill 
contracts  because  they  were  irreplaceable. 


tire  career  force  will  enjoy  a  16  per  cent  in- 
crease m  military  compensation  if  the  recom- 
mended pay  schedule.  Table  5  10.  is  adopted. 
Hence    the   report  argues   that   there   is  no 
need   for   a   normal   re-enllstment   bonus    I 
wish    however,  to  raise  the  question.     Is  the 
elimination  of  a  normal  re-enlistment  bonus 
consistent  with  an  efficient,  economical  pay 
system  that  can  attract  and  retain  a  career 
force  at  least  cost?  ".  I  cue  an  earlier  Unding 
of  the  report  that  enlisted  men  attach  a  high 
premium  to  current  vs.  future  income.  If  one 
grants   this   fact,    (namely,   a  recruit  would 
prefer  to  receive  $100  today  rather  than  the 
promise  of  $120  a  vear  from  today),  then  a 
normal    re-enllstment    bonus    coupled    with 
lower  military  salaries  could  achieve  the  de- 
sired  force   structure   at    lower   cost   to   the 
government. 

Finally,  one  might  question  the  desirability 
of  the  second  and  subsequent  re-enlistments 
It  Is  somewhat  demening  to  require  that  the 
enlisted  man  periodically  renew  his  commit- 
ment to  the  Armed  Forces.  Why  not  adopt  a 
system  In  which  a  soldier  upon  his  Urst  re- 
enlistment  is  regarded  as  a  member  oi  the 
career   force   until   separation    The   Services 
could  sUll  retain  control  over  early  separa- 
tion, and  the  enlisted  man  is  not  compelled 
at  four  or  six  vear  intervals  to  reiterate  his 
commitment   to   the   Armed   Services.   I   also 
agree  with  the  variable  re-enlistment  bonus 
to  retain  men  in  the  highly  technical  skills. 
4.   The   military   estate   program:   The   im- 
precise  language    of    Chapter    7    rtflects    the 
absence  of  any  significant  research  in  formu- 
lating    recommendations     lor     the     military 
estate  program.  Given  the  higher   proposed 
full  parity  salaries  and  the  improvement  in 
retention   which   it   is   anticipated   to   elicit. 
more  men   in   the   career   force   will   receive 
retirement  benefits.  Yet.  there  is  no  calcula- 
tion in  the  report  to  indicate  whether  the  6  5 
per  cent  mandatory  contribution  to  u  vested 
retirement   program   will    fully    finance    the 
actuarially    expected    stream    of    retirement 
benefits. 

The   report   in   Chapter  4   pointed   to   the 
fact    that   the    present    lorce   structure   had 
"too  many"   men  with    15  or  more  years   of 
service.  The  implication  here  is  that  tor  some 
servicemen,  retirement  at  an  earlier  age  (say 
after  twelve  vears  of  service)  is  desirable.  Un- 
der the  existing  military  compensation  sys- 
tem, an  enlisted  man  who  Is  separated  after 
12  years  of  service  -A'ould  receive  a  separation 
pay  of   roughly  $5,300   on   the   basis  of    1968 
pay  rates;  this  figure  would  be  around  $8,300 
under  the  salary  svstem.  He  would  receive  no 
retirement  benefits  because  he  has  not  com- 
pleted twenty  vears  of  service.  I  presume  that 
under  the  new  salary  system,  this  enUsted 
man  would  recapture  his  contributions  to  the 
vested  retirement  plan  either  in  a  lump  sum 
or  as  an  annuity.  How  will  his  annuity  com- 
pare to  the  annuity  received  by  a  man  with 
twenty  years  of  service?  There  is  no  state- 
ment about  revising  the  military  estate  pro- 
gram to  permit  retirement  at  an  earlier  date. 
Some  actuarial  calculations  must  be  car- 
ried out  before  one  can  evaluate  the  merits 
of  the  recommendations  27-30  of  this  chap- 
ter  Finally,  the  report  Implies  that  the  "Im- 
puted value  of  retirement  benefits  "  which  Is 
estimated  for  the  entire  force  (even  though 
only  37  per  cent  now  realize  benefits)    is  a 
bona-fide  cost  to  the  defense  establishment. 
This  is  surely  not  the  case  since  DOD  pays 
benefits  only  to  those  reaching  the  retire- 
ment point  of  twenty  years. 

IV.    CONCLUDING    REMARKS 


TO  sum  up.  the  report  first  recommends 
that  a  different  and  discriminatory  standard 
should  be  adopted  to  evaluate  the  fairness 
and  equity  of  non-career  compensation  for 
the  flrst-term  enlisted  men.  The  report  then 


nroceeds  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  full 
parity  mlliUrv  salaries  for  the  career  force 
mcludlng  all  first-term  officers.  If  the  exist- 
ing pav  svstem  were  continued,  the  career 
force  would  have  received  the  regular  mili- 
tary incomes  [basic  pay  quarters  -^"d  sub- 
sistence allowances-  Ux  advantage  |  shown 
m  the  middle  lines  of  Table  o.lO.  The  full 
parity  salaries  would  produce  an  average  pay 
incre'ase  of  roughly  16  per  cent  I  have  cal- 
culated these  percentage  increases  In  career 
compensation  for  the  lower  pay  grades;  these 
fgures  appear  m  Table  5. 

If  the   proposed  full  parity  salary  system 
IS   adopted   and   applied   only   to   the   career 
force    the  hidden  tax  of  the  draft   iln  spite 
of    the    arguments   lor    the    residual    income 
standard  set  forth  on  page   14)    will   become 
painlullv    apparent.    Consider    two    enlisted 
men   in  "pay   grade   E4   with   over   2   years  of 
service,    and    perlormmg    the    same    military 
tasks   in    the   Armed   Forces.   One   may   hav-e 
elected   to  re-enlist  thereby  qualifying  mm 
tor  the  full  parity  salary,  while  the  "ther  is 
still  undecided.  Even  though  both  men  have 
the  Identical   rank,  perform  the  same  tasks, 
and    experience    identical    living    conditions, 
the  first  man  would  receive  $465  Per  month 
while  the  second  earns  only  5311.  If  »465  per 
month  Is  the  necessary  sum  to  achieve  fair- 
ness and  equity  for  the  career  E4.  why  is  $311 
LTmonth  /air  and  .quitablr  lor  the  second 
man    who    is    serving    becau.;e    ol    his    draft 

obligation?  

The    profile    of    regular    military    'ticoines 
.tax  equivalent  income)    clearly   reveals  the 
urlair  treatment  oi  first-term  enlisted  men^ 
Table    6    presents    estimates    of    annual    tax 
equivalent    incomes   by    years   of   service   lor 
pav  rates  as  of   1   July   1968.  The  pay  of  en- 
listed men  exhibits  sharp  discontinuit  es  at 
the  end  of  two  vears    .  the   tour  of  duty   for 
fdraftee,     and    four    vears    .the    obligated 
tour   tor  most  Air  Force.   Navy,   and  Marine 
^orps  recruits..  The  pay  of  men  ^^j^th  over 
lour  vears  of  service  has  been  regularly  ad- 
lusted  to  encourage  first-term  re-enhstnient^. 
There  is  a  myopia  in  this  policy  of  ^"PPress; 
mg  pav  m  the  first  term   .  because  the  dra  t 
will  .^sure  enough  recruits )   and  then  offer- 
ing sizeable  bonuses  and  substantially  h  gher 
pay   to   re-enlist.    It   is   surely   rea-sonable   to 
Lppose  that  there  is  an  exploitation  e^ect 
which  operates  to  lower  first-term  re-en  ist- 
ment   ra\es.   The    recruit   who   "^"ves   that 
ivs   pay   is   inordinately    low    oecause  of    the 
d;aft^  may  easily  conclude  that  the  .Army  Is 
capable  of  wage  exploitation.  I     ^>P°^  c"'"; 
pletion  of  his  obligated  term  of  ^ervlce.  the 
Army  offers  him  as  much  or  even  more  in- 
come than  he  could  earn  m  the  civilian  econ- 
omy, the  recruit  may  decide  iiot  to  re-en!lst 
because  he  had  been  exploitec^  in  the  past 
and  may   fear  future  exploitation.   It  is  ex- 
trem^v  difficult  to  quantify  the  magnitude 
o'  this  exploitation  effect.  One  can.  however 
find  several  instances  in  which  an  employee 
has  left  a  firm  because  he  had  been  subjected 
to  a  discriminatory  wage  policy. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  salary  sys- 
tem of  compensation  be  extended  to  the 
entire  force,  and  that  the  sharp  d^cont  nui 
ties  in  the  pay  profile  be  eliminated^  f  h  s^ 
recommendations  were  adopted  the  entry 
level  pay  of  a  new  recruit  to  enUsted  ranks 
wou  d   clmb  from   a   tax  equivalent  annual 

-— ^wSn-tr^erina-rS 

SsijffS:s-f^ri=^-= 

Tell^rr^SeXli^Sgrt^T^t 

and   draft-motivated   volunteers,   to   an   ex- 
pUclt  higher  tax  burden  on  all  taxpayers. 
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TABLE 


SUMMARY    OF   CONSUMeU    tXPESOITURfS    BY    FAMILY    Trpf     INCOME,    AND 
AGE  or  HOUSEHOLD  HEAD,  196&-61 


TABLE  3-PERCAPITA  CIVILIAN  (XPENDiTuRfS  f  OR  4  BASIC  ITIWS  ri  1967  PRICES    FOR 
INDIVIDUALS  UNDER  2b  YEARS  OF  AGEi-  Conlinued 


Estimated 

number  ol 

Mousinj- 

Housint- 

Medical 

lamilies 

Food 

A 

B 

Clotliinf 

care 

(thou- 

sands) 

Urbin  lam)li«i  and  stnfla 

individuals  und«r  2h 

1  Sinfl* 

2  FjmiliOT 

366 

{6«9 

J749 

J505 

t421 

J105 

1,776 

1.1)04 

1  467 

828 

415 

2<1 

Urban  tditiilie^  and  iiogle 

individuals  undei  :i  bv 

incoin*  class  ' 

3  Less  than  1  0 

4  1  0  to  2  0 

13 
190 

316 
i30 

774 
674 

i08 
453 

218 
243 

21 
96 

i    2  0  to  3  0 

331 

632 

774 

530 

335 

136 

6    }  0  lo  4  0 

481 

845 

1.170 

731 

365 

219 

7    4  0  to  5  0 

403 

999 

1.472 

925 

421 

297 

g    S  0  10  6  0 

386 

1.160 

1  678 

973 

4«6 

305 

9    6  Q  10  7  b 

265 

1,258 

2.00O 

1  105 

552 

365 

iO    7  S  to  10  0 

62 

1.482 

2.107 

1.250 

695 

472 

11    lOOtolSO   . 

•■>      .15  0 

8 
3 

3.770 
782 

1,885 
2,599 

1,211 
1.616 

2,025 
390 

619 
148 

.3    All  incom«  classes 

2,142 

947 

1.343 

817 

416 

251 

Uioan  lamilies  «ith  oldest 

child  Over  19  years  ot  age 

14  Per  lamily 

15  Percaoita- 

3.836 
3.836 

1.9M 
4«6 

2,010 
481 

1.243 
296 

1,013 
241 

486 

116 

All  uiban  tjmilies  and 

indiv'duals 

16   A.eraiu  United 

40,  132 

I.3II 

1.589 

m 

ssa 

3S5 

1  Urban  families  and  smjle  individuals  with  household  head  under  25  years  ol  a|e  were  clas- 
s,f,ed  into  10  .ocome  groups  on  the  basis  o(  Ihe.r  income  after  laies  Categories  here  are  m  thou- 

'^"The°'4t'iml'ed  3  836.000  families  in  Ihis  categonr  reported  an  »»•'»«• '"""V'I'm'  *  h-I!^,  « 
..duals  )t  «nom  :  3  -ere  luli-l.me  earners  The  typical  family  reported  only  1  child  under  IB 
,eat<  cf  ut  Tie  per  capita  i.jures  of  Ime  15  were  obtained  by  dividing  line  14  by  the  average 
'amily  '.tit  ol  t  2 

Source  Consumer  t.penditures  and  iMCOrne,  C'OSJ-ClasjSihwtion  of  Farnil,  CI,aracleristKV 
urban  United  States  1960  61  '  Supplement  2-pt.  A.  lo  BLS  Report  237-38  (July  1964),  see 
especially  fables  12A,  12B   13A,  and  14A. 


TABLE   2 -BASIC    EXPENDITURES   AND    INCOME    AFTtR   TAXES.    BY    FAMILY    I*PS    AND 

INCOME 


Income 
after 
tjte^ 


8asic-A       BasK-B 


At  percent  ol  income 
BasK-A      BasK-B 


Urban  families  and  single  individuals 
jnder  .'5 

.     Jingle  .  .    ........ 

.'    families  

Urban  families  and  single  individuals 
under  .^5  by  'ncome  :lass.' 

3  vl  U 

4  1  0  to  2.0 

5  20to3.0 

6  3  0  to  4  0 

7  40  to  50     .  . 

8  50  lo  6.0 

9  60  to  7  5 
10    7  5  lo  10  0 

U    10,0  lo  It  0     . 
12,   >150 

13    All  income  classes 

Urban  famines  Aith  oldest  chiM  over 
.i  years  of  age 

;»    Per  family  

5    Per  capita  •'     . . 
All  urban  families  and  inOiyidMb; 
16.  Average  United  States. 


3,154 
4.528 


667 

1,586 
2.514 
3.529 
4,482 
5.412 
6.705 
8.213 
15.043 
18.640 
4.293 


9.455 
2.251 

5.906 


1,944 
3.167 


1.329 
1.543 
1,877 
2,599 
3.189 
3.609 
4.175 
4.756 
8.299 
3.919 
2.957 


5.478 
1.304 

3.813 


1.700 
2.528 


1,063 
1,323 
1,533 
2,160 
2,542 
2.904 
3.280 
3,899 
'625 
2,936 
2.431 


4.701 
1.U9 

3.216 


61  6 
69.9 


199,3 
97  3 
74  7 
73.7 
71  2 
66.7 
62  3 
57  9 
55  2 
21  0 
68.9 


57  9 
57  9 

64.6 


Id 


Sinfi*  ind^ 
viduals 


Living  with 
family 


Averag* 


Single  indl- 
vithials 


Living  with 
tamily 


Average 


4     Me<1ical  can. 


Basic— A. 
Basic-B. 


131 


145 


138 


2.181 
1.901 


1.470 
1.260 


1.826 
1,581 


Source  Computed  trom  lines  1  and  15  ol  tables  1  and  2  The  pet  capita  e<penditures  v«ere 
inflated  by  the  appropriate  component  ot  the  Consumers  Price  Indei  a^  reported  in  fhe  1968 
Econotnic  Report  of  the  President  fable  45  p  261  Each  eipenditure  item  was  mflafed  b/  the 
ratio  ot  fhe  1967  indei  to  fhe  average  ot  fhe  indexes  for  1%0  and  1961  The  indexes  and  the  ratios 
are  shown  below 


53  9 
55  8 


159  4 
83  4 
65  0 
61  2 
59  0 
53.7 
419 
47  5 
50  7 
15  8 
56  6 


49.7 
49.7 

54.5 


Note  See  fable  I  for  notes. 


TABLE   3 -PER  CAPITA  CIVILIAN   EXPENDITURES  FOR  4   BASIC   ITEMS    IN    1967    PRICES 
(FOR  INDIVIDUALS  UNDER  25  YEARS  OF  AGE) 


1  Food 

23  Housing—*. 

2b  Housing— B. 

3  Clothing   . 


7S5 

ya 


526 
531 
321 
268 


Component 


1960 


1961 


1967 


Ratio 


Food 


Rent 

Apparel 
Medical  care 


101.4 
1011 

ioa.1 

102.2 
10B.1 


102,6 
103  9 
104.4 
103.0 
111.3 


115.2 
114,3 
112.4 
114.0 
136.7 


1  129 
I  1IJ4 
1,083 
I. Ill 
1.246 


TABLE  4,-REVISED  ESTIMATES  OF  RESIDUAL  INCOME  FOR  CIVILIANS,  1966  ' 


Income 
belore 
taxes 


Alternative  estimates  ol  residual  income 
(1) 


Minimum  wage  floor 

High  school  graduates  by  age: 


19 
20. 
21. 
22. 


3.328 

3,756 
4.111 
4.465 
4.820 
5.175 


984 

1.100 
1,198 
1,296 
1.393 
1.471 


(2) 

1,074 

1.202 
1.309 
1.417 
1,524 
1.611 


(3) 


Military 

residual 

(4)         income  - 


971 

1.303 
1,583 
1.862 
2,141 
2.371 


1,216  . 

1.548 
1,828 
2.107 
2,386 
2,616 


1,202 
1,522 
1.985 
2.403 


I  The  incomes  were  taken  from  pp  15  and  1;  ol  the  report  The  4  estimates  of  residual  income 

(i)  The  original  estimates  presented  111  tables  2  1  and  2  3  of  the  report  see  p   15  and  p  17 

(2)  Adjusted  residual  income  after  correcting  for  the  euoneous  tieatmenf  of  social  security 
faxes  If  st'll  assumes  that  the  cost  of  basic  items  is  b!  6  percent  of  mcome  after  taxes 

(3)  Residual  ncome  -A  assumes  that  the  average  1967  cost  of  the  basic  items  is  Jl,826 
as  shown  m  table  3  of  this  paper 

(4)  Residual  income  -  B  assumes  that  t^le  cost  of  ttie  basic  items  is  11,581, 
Figures  apply  fo  total  OOD  and  were  tak^n  from  table  2  4,  p   18 

TABLE  5 -PERCENTAGE  INCREMENTS  OF  FULL  PARITY  SALARIES  OVER 
REGULAR  COMPENSATION 


Pay  grade 


Years  ol  sarvK* 


03 


02 


01 


E6 


ts 


14 


Otol.... 

1  to  2.  .. 

2  lo  3.  .. 
31o4.... 
4IO».... 
61a  I... 
8  10  10... 
10  to  12.. 
12  to  14.. 
1410  16. 


16,2 
14.6 
9.7 
9.3 
9  6 
8.3 
7.1 
8.0 


25.8 

29  9 

18.8 

7  0 

7  6 

8  9 
12,0 
15.1 


24.7 

2>.6 

23.4 

8,0 

11  I 
14,2 
17,3 


18.9 
17  8 
16.9 
14.0 
13  2 
12.4 
11.7 
12.5 


49.8 
47.0 
17.3 
16.1 
18.4 
20  5 
20,6 
20.6 


Source  Computed  from  data  in  Ubie  5  10,  p  95  ol  ••Modernizi-ii  V.liU'v  Pay  F  eures  tepic- 
senl  fhe  percentage  increase  resulting  trom  the  switch  from  tax  eiu  .die-  ■  -sular  ii  i.tary  income 
(basic  pay  plus  quarters  and  subsistence  allowances  plus  tjx  ii.i\He)  i  ■  fe  !  roposed  lull 
parity  military  salaries. 

TABLE  6 -TOTAL  MILITARY  INCOME  BY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

ITolal  000  enlisted  ranks  lor  pay  rates  as  of  July  1    19681 

Basic  pay 


Years  of  serviea 


Total  military  incomt 


Amount 


Percent 
increase  ' 


Amount 


Basic  pay 
—    as  percent 
Parcant  of  total 

increase '  income 


641 
680 
434 
361 


Olol 

1  to2 

2  to  3 

3lo4 

4to6 

6lo8 

8  to  10 

10IOI2 

12tOl4 

14  10  16. 

16  10  18 

1810  20 

20  10  22 

22  10  24.   . 

24  to  28 

26  to  28 , 

28  to  31 , 

31  to  34 , 

34  and  ovor ... 


$2. 985  . 
3,475 
4.3M 
4.9S> 
SwMI 
«.2M 

«.m 

7,2S8 
7.M4 
7.«7 
7.997 
8,499 
8.892 
11,280 
13,122 
14.004 
14.610 
16wll4 
lt.lC4 


16.5 
26.8 
12.9 
19.6 

2  4 
4.6 
3.4 
2.7 
18 

5 

3  1 
2.3 

13.4 
8,2 
3  4 
2.2 
3.4 
.1 


11.523  . 
1.963 

2.805 
3.299 
3.940 
4.203 
4.726 
5.141 
5,493 
5.742 
5.822 
6,274 
6.624 
8.740 
10.350 
11,178 
11,712 
13.036 
13.082 


219 

42.9 

17,6 


3 
2. 

16.0 
9  2 
4.0 
2.4 
3.8 
.1 


51.0 
56.4 
63.8 
66.5 
66.5 
67.6 
69.6 
70.8 
71,9 
72.5 
72.8 
73.8 
74,5 
77.5 
78,9 
79.8 
80.2 
81.0 
80.9 


I  Figures  reprasant  the  avtrag*  annual  pe.centage  increases  in  pay. 


.\BSTRACT  or  "MoaER.NUi.Ni;  Mi'.-irsRY 
Pay.  a  CRiTiat'E  • 
The  attached  paper  waa  written  with  two 
objeotnea  ::\  nv.^d  It  rtrst  iummarizes  those 
features  ^t  the  report.  '  Moderiiizlni;  Military 
Pav"  which  I  felt  to  be  Important  It  then 
pr' reeds    'o    rxamine    'pecl9c    recunimenda- 


tlona  which  I  strongly  (eel  are  contrary  to 
:in  equitable  and  efficient  svstein  of  miUury 
compensation  This  aOBlract  enumerates  the 
salient  features  of  my  criticisms 

I  The  report  concludes  in  Finding  1  that 
rijinpensatlon  principles  and  concepts  must 
tie  separately  evaluated  for  two  parts  uf  the 


force;    ill    the   non-career   force  defined   as 

.ill  first-term  enll.sted  men  who  have  not 
made  a  cuiiinutment  lo  t.'ie  career  force,  .md 
.21  the  career  force  denned  as  the  remaind- 
er of  t.ne  .ictlve  duty  forces  Including  lirst- 
term  officers  The  report  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  rendual  income  standard  for 


Aiif/iist  .\  nnjS 
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fviluatmg  the  Knrnes.s  and  equity  of  non- 
irot-r  compensation,  where  residual  Income 
'^  denned  lus  the  income  left  after  allowances 
Mr  t.i.xes  und  certain  basic  consumpUon 
itenis  like  food,  housing,  clothing,  and  medl- 
'  .1  c.ire  v^hich  are  supplied  in  kind  to  many 
,;.rvicemen    .>nd    lo   most    hrst-term   service- 

■''"Three  of  the  four  reasons  which  are  cited 
hv'the  pay  sludv  group  to  Justify  this  sep- 
.^te  si.mdurd  for  nrst  term  enlisted  men  are 
.■',und  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  men  on 
iheir  tirst  tour  of  duly— officers  and  enlisted 
men   Acceptance  of  these  three  reasons  logl- 
,Mv  implies  that  the  same  residual  income 
.:,'':,clard    should    be   .idopted    for   evaluating 
•11,.  pav  of  first  term  otticers, 
■  1   The  impUcition  ot  the  fourth  reason  for 
separate  standard  Is  that  because  most  first 
■enn  enlisted  men  are  single  and  young,  their 
■le.-ds  for  income  are  somehow  less  than  their 
elder  counterparts  in  the  career  force.  This 
■■ne   of   argument   l.s   however,  diametrically 
"r.osed   to  the  pay   philosophy  espoused  in 
,niPt«rs  3  and  4  of  this  report  in  which  It 
-    rgued  that  pay  should  be  related  to  work 
:;,riormed  and  not  based  on  such  irrelevant 
"needs"   criteria   as   the   number   of  depend- 
ed 


4  Even  If  one  accepts  the  residual  income 
.umdard  as  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  fair- 
ness and  equitv  of  first-term  enlisted  mens 
•jav  the  pav  studv  group  presents  statistlcal- 
V  invalid  estimates  of  civilian  residual  In- 
comes A  better  approximation  to  a  valid 
•netsure  of  civilian  residual  Incomes  is  pre- 
'-"eated  in  column  i4)  of  Table  4  in  this  pa- 
•jer  According  lo  these  estimates,  basic  pay 
,rter  t  ixes  must  be  raised  by  an  average  of 
456  dollars  per  year  to  achieve  parity  with 
civilian  residual  Incomes. 

5  The  key  recommendation  of  the  pay 
studv  group  IS  to  replace  the  existing  sys- 
tem of "mlUtarv  compensation  by  a  system  of 
'ull  paritv  miUtarv  salaries  which  are  de- 
siened  1 1')  to  simplify  the  complexities  of 
•he  existing  svstem.  i2)  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard bv  which  to  compare  military  and  civil- 
ian salaries.  (31  to  eliminate  some  inequities 
ill  the  existing  pay  system,  and  i4)  to  lend 
crediblll'v  to  military  pay. 

6  The  work  level"  standard  is  proposed 
;n  recommendation  12  as  the  appropriate 
basis  lor  comparisons  ol  military  and  civilian 
salaries  It  is  inferior  In  concept  lo  the 
•cohort"  standard  but  administratively  smi- 
pler  It  is  mv  opinion  that  the  pay  study 
itroup  m  their  quadrennial  review  of  mlli- 
larv  pav  should  adopt  the  "cohort"  standard 
as  the  benchmark  !or  evaluating  parity  and 
use  the  'work  level"  standard  for  year-to- 
vear  adjustments  in  pay. 

'  7  The  Lick  of  rrrdibiht;i  m  the  existing 
military  pav  svstem  is  largely  a  myth.  It  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  reasons  for  switching 
to   a    salary    system    and    should    be    largely 

Ignored. 

8  Recommendation   13  of  the  report  pro- 
poses that  in-grade  pay  Increases  be  tied  to 

onaevitv  because  present  promotion  policies 
are  imperfect  and  do  not  always  reflect  merit 
or  the  qualitv  of  work  performed.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  preferable  policy  is  to 
rationalize  and  perfect  promotion  policies 
and  to  adopt  time  in  grade  as  the  basis  for 
m-u'rade  pay  increases, 

9  Complete  elimination  of  the  normal  re- 
enlistment  bonus  (recommendation  21)  Is 
not  consistent  with  an  efficient  pay  system 
designed  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  mili- 
tary personnel  In  the  light  of  the  high  time 
preference  ot  most  vouths  (who  discount 
future  income  at  very  high  discount  rates) 
and  the  legal  commitment  associated  with 
enlistment  and  re-enllstment  in  the  active 
duty  forces,  the  maintenance  of  some 
n-.rmal  re-enllslment  bonus  (together  with 
;  -.ver  salaries)  offers  a  more  economical  pay 
i-v-'em  for  attracting  and  retaining  qualified 
personnel. 

10.  I   strongly    recommend    that   the   pro- 


posed system  of  full  parity  military  salaries 
be  adopted  lor  all  servicemen  m   the  active 
duty    forces — officers,    career    enlisted    men, 
and   first-term   enlisted   men.   Failure   to   do 
so  (meaning  adoption  of  the  two  pay  stand- 
ards—residual Income  for  tirst-lerm  enlisted 
men   and   full   parity   salary   for   officers   and 
career  enlisted  men)    would  lead  lo  an  em- 
barrassing   situation    wherein    men    of    the 
same    rank,    performing     identical     military 
tasks,  and  living  In  the  same  barracks  could 
have   vastly   different   pay.   Consider   lor   ex- 
ample,   two    men    with    over    two    years    of 
service  and  In  pay  grade  E4.  If  one  re-enlists 
and  becomes  a  member  of  the  career  force, 
his  pay  would  ciimb  from  $311  i>er  month  lo 
$465.  The  other  man  who  may  still  be  un- 
decided   will    continue    to    draw    the    lower 
monthly  pay  of  $311  even  though  he  may  be 
doing    the    same    work,    incurring    lUentical 
risks,  and  suffering  equally  odious  living  ac- 
commodations   as    his    colleague.    Why    is    it 
that   $311    per    month    is   Judged    Ui   be   fair 
and    equitable    under    the    residual    mcome 
standard,  but  under  the  full  parity  income 
standard,  the  E4  requires  a  monthly  pay  of 
$465    to   achieve    faU-ness    and    equity?    The 
only    explanation    for    the    double    standard 
Is  that  the  draft   and   the   threat   of   being 
drafted    assures    adequate    supplies    of    new 
recruits.  Those  who  are  drafted  or  who  vol- 
unteer because  of  the  threat  of  a  draft  must 
continue  to  bear  the  hidden  tax  ol  'he  draft 
If  the  double  standard  recommended  by  the 
pay    study    group    is    enacted    into    the    next 
military   pay   bill. 

Walter  Y.  Oi. 
Vnuoity  <']  Rochester. 
July  30,   1968 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  SHOWS  SST  A 
POOR  INVESTMENT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
supersonic  transport  development  pro- 
gram has  been  delayed  because  of  the 
necessity  for  changes  in  its  design— at 
least  that  is  what  the  FAA  says  is  the 
reason  for  the  delay.  But  next  year  we 
will  again  be  faced  with  the  decision  as 
to  whether  funds  should  be  appropriated 
to  continue  SST  development  at  taxpayer 
expense. 

When  we  make  that  decision  we  would 
be  wise  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  objec- 
tive economic  analysis.  Such  counsel  was 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  August  1  by  Dr. 
Laurence  E.  Lynn  Jr.,  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Economics 
and  Resource  Analysis. 

Dr.  Lynn  demonstrated  that  by  ob- 
jective standards  the  SST  represents  a 
highly  questionable  financial  undertak- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government. 

In  his  testimony,  Dr.  Lynn  subjected 
the  SST  to  rigorous  financial  analysis. 
And  he  came  up  with  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  opportunity  cost  of  funds  is  esti- 
mated at  5  percent,  the  SST  program  will 
lose  a  billion  dollars  by  1990  using  In- 
stitute for  Defense  Analyses  market 
projections. 

Dr.  Lynn  was  addressing  himself  in 
his  appearance  before  the  Subcommittee 
to  the  subject  of  discount  rates  for  evalu- 
ating the  return  on  investments  in  public 
programs. 

Economists  generally  agree  that  the 
appropriate  discount  rate  to  use  in  evalu- 
ating public  programs  is  the  opportunity 
cost  of  capital  in  the  private  sector.  In 
other  words,  the  discount  rate  should  re- 


flect the  rate  of  return  that  a  i^iven 
amount  of  resources  employed  by  the 
Government  could  earn  in  the  private 
sector. 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  cost  of  capital  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  in  the  7-10  liercent  range. 
When  the  Government  uses  a  discount 
rate  lower  than  the  opportunity  cost  of 
capital  in  the  inivate  sector,  there  is 
a  misallocation  of  resources  from  the  pri- 
vate to  the  pubUc  sector,  irom  a  higher 
return  use  to  a  lower  return  use.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  pouring 
money  into  the  SST  program. 

Dr.    Lynn's   analysis   shows   that,    u.s- 
ing   the"  overly   optimistic   FAA  market 
projections,    the    SST    program    breaks 
even  as  far  as  the  Government  i.s  con- 
cerned at  a   discount  rate  of  6.85   per- 
cent. Using  the  market  projections  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  which  I 
regard   as   far   more  realistic   than   the 
FAAs  projections,  the  breakeven  rate  is 
1.33  percent.  If  a  higher  discount  rate  is 
used,  the  program  will  not  break  even. 
Dr  Lynn's  testimony  makes  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  the  SST  project  viewed 
.strictly  as  a  financial  venture  i.s  a  waste 
of  pubhc  money. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Lynn's  testimony  dealing  v.  ,th 
the  SST  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  supersonic  Transport  Program 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  In  the 
past  participated  In  economic  analysis  ol  the 
Supersonic  Transport  Program  and  has  a 
continuing  responsibility  to  review  the  pro- 
gram for  potential  military  uses.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  potential  profitability 
of  the  SST  program  purely  as  a  financial 
investment:  the  present  value  of  total  pro- 
gram costs  to  the  government  is  subtracted 
from  the  present  value  of  the  return  flow  of 
funds  from  the  manufacturer.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  non- 
financial  aspects  of  the  program.  All  SST 
costs  prior  to  FY69  are  considered  "sunk'  , 
and  the  calculations  assume  a  fresh  decision 
can  be  made  on  whether  to  continue  the 
program. 


PRfSlHT  VALUl  of  SST   INVESTMttU 
lln  millions  cl  (Jollars| 


Discount  rate 


b  IQ  '^'' 

percent    percent    lercent 


SST  rriailiel  a',  cjlculated  t;y  Insli- 
lute  1(31  Defense  A-ialvses  (IDi)  - 

SST  market  as  calculated  by  Federal 
A.iation  Administration  (FAA).. . 


-hit,      -YcZ 
.16       -239 


Based  on  FAA  estimated  of  the  potential 
size  ot  the  SST  market,  the  program  breaks 
even  as  far  as  the  government  Is  concerned 
at  a  discount  rate  of  6.85  percent.  If  the  op- 
poriuniiv  cost  of  the  program's  funds  is  esti- 
mated at  greater  than  6.85  percent,  the  pro- 
gram will  not  break  even.  Using  IDA  esti- 
mates of  market  size  (which  assume  that 
sonic  ixwm  re.strictions  will  limit  sales  i,  the 
breakeven  rate  is  1.33  percent.  If  a  higher 
discount  rate  is  used  the  program  wul  not 
break  even. 

The  following  table  shows  results  from  the 
^ame     calculations     hut     allowing     Interest 
charges  to  accumulate  through  1990.  rather 
than  discounting  pioertim  costs  back  lo  the- 
present. 
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TABU    l^SUMMARY    Of   CONSUMfR    eXPtND.TUm    BY    FAMILY    TYPE.    iNCOMt.    AND       UBU   J^PtRCAPITA  CIVILIAN  LXPlNDITURf  S  f  OR  4  BASIC  iTtMS  IN  1967  PRiCtS  ,FOR 
TABU    1      SUMMARY  L.U^  ^^  HoUStHOLD  HtAO.   196(^61  INDIVIDUALS  UNDf  R  25  YEARS  OF  ACE.-  Cont.nu.d 

Iteni  Single  Indi-         Living  mIIIi  AvBtage 

E,t.m.t«l                                                                              „^      ,                                                                                                    •"^'"'*               •^""* 
nunib«to»                      Hou^inj-     Housinj                         MeOml 
l)mil>»         food  4  B  Clolhini         cji«  4      Medicil  cue  1^1^ [^ '^ 

llndO                                                                                                           B«ic     A  M8I  l."0  I  S-'fe 
^"'''                                                                                                           B««-B       :       :...                                      1.90I                 !  26"  ''^S' 

U.bin  Hm,(«,  and  s.njKi  Sourc.    Computed  (rom  Imes  land  15  o(  tables  I  and  ?    The  pe-  capita  e.penditufes  a^ 

individualJ  under  :■)  .,„,  ..,,  „.  ,:,n,..d  0,  the  appropriate  component  o(  the  Consumers   Price  lodei  js  leported.n   the   1%8 

■    S.nil.  -^'^            *'*^            *^^  ^J[  '  .?  tco.»m«:  Report  ol  the  Pfesident    table  4V  p   .^61    Each  eipendilure  Item  was  innaled  b,    t,e 

?    Farn.liOT                             I. '''o  ■-*^          '  ^*'              *''  *'^  •"  ijtio  ol  ihe  1967  i.idei  to  the  average  ol  the  indexes  lor  1960  and  1961  Ttie  inde«es  and  the  r,,tios 

Urban  tamihes  and  single  are  shown  belo* 

individuals  under  :5  by                                                                                                                                                                                                        ,_,                ,^,               „^._ 

income  Class  '  ,             „^             ,,,            ,^  ,,-  ,,  Componem                           I960              1%1               1967              Rst.o 

3  Less  than  iU  13              il6              '/*              ''^  'i»  -i                                              

4  10to20  190              SM              64              453  243  96  ,g,^              ,3^6              1,^^                ,      ,^ 

5  201030  331             b«             ''«             ^^  ]il  f*  „^.,„,                                                         103.1              103  9             114  3               I   1  i4 

ninV?«'?5°0                             "          3  7*"          1M5          im          2.^25               619                  TABLE  4      REVISED  ESTIMATES  OF  RESIDUAL  INCOME  FOR  CIVILIANS    .966  ' 
1100IO150.  »  .^^^  ,  .^  ,^,g  J5Q  ,„  _ 

ll  All  irKOme  classes    .  2.112              947           1343              817              416                251                                                         mcome  Alternative  estimates  oUesiduiHncome^    MMilaiy 

Urban  tam.lM««.tft  Oldest                                                                                                                                                                            b^lor*  --  (7) '"       (3)^           «)          'nVome* 

"".rp'r'amT        '•  i«36          !«9          2.010          1,243          1013               4K                                      L""  _  <'L_       <''              "_      _,L'      _ 

15    Pel  capita-  j:  836  466  481  2«  241  116      vi.mmum  «a,e  floor  .        3.328  984  !U74  97:  1.216 

All  urban  lamiiies  and                                                                                                                       High  school  graduates  by  age.  ,  ... 

■"irAn'ragrtT..,ed                                                                                                               „.  I9  -     -          '    U            '    *  im  llfsl          I.82I 1.2u2 

SfiiJ,                                «.13^          I.3"          i^             '^^             '^*               *"  20  .         ■"       :        '465  1.296  1.417  1862  2  107           1.522 

^•■^  '1  4  820  1393  1.524  2.141  2.386           1.9b5 

'  7     ■       5175  1.471  1.611  2,371  2.616           2,4iJ3 

I  Urban  (amines  and  singl*  individuals  with  household  head  under  25  yeirs  o)  a|t  wet*  clas-  '               ^      _    . 

Allied  into  10  income  groups  on  the  basis  ol  their  mcome  alter  taies  Categories  here  are  in  thou-  ^  ^^^  ,„comes  were  taken  trom  pp   15  and  1 7  ol  the  report   The  4  estimates  01  residual  ii^coi.  e 

"?Th.°'es?,mI?ed  1  836  000  -am.Ues  ,n  this  calegon,  reported  an  average  lamil,  ^;i«  o"  ^ '""'g  """Tl^M'he original  estimates  presented  in  tables  2  1  and  2  3  ot  the  report  see  p   15  and  r  ■> 
.iduals  ol  whom  1  3  were  lull  time  earners    The  typK:al  family  reported  only  I  J^"""""^    '»  <;,  Adiusted  residual  income  alter  correcting  to.  Ine  erroneous-treatment  ot  social  securdv 

years  ot  age    The  per  capita  figures  ol  Ime  15  were  obtained  by  dividing  line  14  by  the  average  ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^  ^jjumes  that  tne  cost  ol  basic  .temj  li  61  6  percent  cl  income  alter  ta«es 

lamily  sue  ol  4  2.  (D  Residual  income-A  assumes  that  the  average  1%?  cost  of  the  basic  items  li  Jl  E.b 

espacrilly  liblej  12A.  128.  13A  and  14A  «"  °     ">" 

TABLE  5      PERCENTAGE  INCREMENTS  OF  FULL  PARITY  SALARIES  OVER 
REGULAR  COMPENSATION 

TABLE   2 -BASIC    EXPENDITURES   AND    INCOME   AFTER   TAXES.   BY   FAMILY    TYPE    AND 7i»7rrt«  

'^ YearsolservK. ^^  ^        ^^ ^^  ,,  ^7 

Income  Ai  percent  ol  incomt       "7^  25  8  24.7....        

alter         B«Jic-A       BJK-B —       ""' '  ■    " 299  ?8  6  

la.es  B4«-A       B«»C-B         lo2 --   j  |g  ^34  ig.9  49  8 

. i°J-  46  7  0  8.0        .  -  17.8  47  0 

JISJ 9:7  7  6  HI  8.0  16.9  17  3 

Urban  families  and  single  individuals  j  ,0  g .  93     ,        89  14  2  77  14.0  16.1 

-Ts'Ll,  3.154  .944  1.700  616  "  J  ? '1 '?, "            l\           \l'            '".            sJ            III             ill 

i%Ti^  ^"8  3.167  2.528  69.9  55.8  j^  [»  [J"         -;;   :::::;            ?:?....'".. 54            11.7              20,6 

Urban  families  and  single  individuals  14tol6 8.0 ^^  '''■■'  '"'^ 

under  ?5  by  income  class  I  ^,  .„  ,  1S9  4  ■ '                                         I      TT^ 

y<tO  ,  "^  H!  [^\  '973  83  4         Source    Computed  from  dau  in  table  5  10,  p  95  Of  •Moderniilng  Military  Pay.     F;W'« 'eP'«- 

«    ""'^-O-  -^  IIj  IMS  747  65  0  senme  percentage  i.Kireaseresulbng  from  the  switch  from  ta«  equivalent  regular  military  income 

5.  2.0 10  3.0...  2.514  1.877  1.533  74  7  M.  ^  ('JJU 'a"  plus  quarters  and  subsistence  allovyances  plus  tax  advantage)  to  the  proposed  full 

7    40  W  50  *««  3:>89  2:642  712  59  0      parity  military  salaries. 

8.  5.0  to  6:0..::  5.412  3.609  2.904  66  7  53.7  jABU  6.-T0TAL  MILITARY  INCOME  BY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

10  7  510  10  0 8-213         *-'56  3:899  57  9  47  5  IToUl  DOD  enlisted  lanks  lor  pay  rales  as  ol  July  1.  1968| 

1 1  I  n  n  to  I '  6  15. 043  8. 299  7625  55.2  5U' — 

2    >150  ■"  ■         18. fi*)         3  91?         V?»  lil  111  Total  military  income  Basic  pay  Basic  pay 

11  All  income  Classes.  «.  293  2.957  2.431  68.9  56.6  ,„„„„„„ ; ^;;;;;;;-    "of?o  ,T 

Urban  lamilies  with  oldest  child  over  Amount  Percent  Amount  Percent  of  total 

'7;%;?'./^:.  9455    5.478    4.701    579     49.7 '2^!^ '""""    '""""  - 

\i1^'Z^y-.:  -        ^».  1.304         1.119  579  49.7      ^  -^         -^ ,,,523 5... 

*"TA:r;in^r?;ir'    -      5.90*     3.8.3     3.2.6     6.6      54.5   nof:::::---^ i]^       ^s      \:fd       III        | 

: ^ ■■-"■•■■"■■■-■---■■■      If^       lie      IZ       \l:\        td 

No,.:S..t.b^Uorno,..  6.08..::::::::::::::::::  elm  2  4  4.203  3.3  67.6 

8  10  lu  T  -ito  ■>  i  ',141  4  4  70  8 

i°'?lJ-- ]fd  Vm  3:4  7.9 

.2  to  14 '■°'7  .     „  r     j^y  2    3  72.5 

TABU  3 -PER  CAPITA  CIVILIAN   EXPENDITURES   FOR  4   BASIC   ITEMS    IN    .967    PRICES       14  to  16 ^.^1/  l»  ^-^^  ■,  ,^ 

(FOR  INDIVIDUALS  UNDER  25  YEARS  OF  AGE)  |  °  ^J [W:::.::  81499  3.1  6.274  3.9  73  8 

^^r/a--- ufso  ui  1:7^  16:0  111 

itam  Singleindi-        Living  with  Av*rig«  HZil 13122  82  10.350  92  78,9 

"*"  v!dual5  tamily  2*  » ^6 J^  ^^  „  17g  40  79.8 

nSg::::::.::-:;.:::::     m.6.o        22      um         .         80.2 

..Food ;^t  «?  t5i  ii^^v.^;::;::;::;:::::     le:l^J        '\      M 

2a    Housing- A «'  ^  JJ,       —       - 

2b  Mousing— B..  iJ«  7M  368         i  Figures  represent  the  average  annual  percentage  mcieeses  m  pay. 

3.    Clothing ---,-        - -  '^  "~ 

Pat.  a  Ckitique"  an  •^"'^''f '^  _1,.? «h,tracren^er^M  made  a  commitment  to  the  career  force,  and 

The  attached  paper  .a-  written  with  two     --e^?:    u^res'^o  'm^'TrUlc.smr'"'"  (2,  the  career  torce  de«ned  as  the  remaind- 

^-^^-ii^^^'^^^^^^^:^^  ^ u^nia^^israndrc'ermt::  "rm^ Scr^^hr^epr^rerrir f 

IZe^T^o  V^L':.  'fpe'cTrroUen'dl'!     ITsllZZ  ^^S^^ ^^^^  Par^s  or  the      adoption  or  the  res.au.  income  standard  for 
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evaluating  the  Jalrnesa  and  equity  of  non- 
rVreer  compensation,  where  residual  Income 
L  detuned  as  the  Income  left  after  al.owances 
or  i>xes  and  certain  basic  consumpuon 
^nis  like  food,  housing,  clothing,  and  medl- 
rTcare  which  are  supplied  In  kind  to  many 
^rvicemen   and   to   most   first-term  service- 

'"^"Three  of  the  four  reasons  which  are  cited 
hv'the  pay  study  group  to  Justify  this  sep- 
arate sLuidurd  for  first  term  enlisted  men  are 
lound  to  be  equally  applicable  to  all  men  on 
heir  first  tour  of  duty— officers  and  en.lsted 
men  Acceptance  of  these  three  reasons  logl- 
rUlv  implies  that  the  same  residual  Income 
"andard  should  be  adopted  for  evaluating 
tho  pay  of  first  term  officers. 

1  The  implication  of  the  fourth  reason  for 
,  .Voarate  standard  Is  that  because  most  first 
"•erm  enlisted  men  are  single  and  young,  the  r 
nerds  for  income  are  somehow  less  than  the  r 
o.der  counterparts  .n  the  career  force.  This 
ime  of  argument  Is.  however,  diametrically 
'.pposed  to  the  pay  philosophy  espoused  In 
ClviPters  3  and  4  of  this  report  in  which  It 
IS  argued  that  pay  should  be  related  to  work 
neriormed  and  not  based  on  such  irrelevant 
needs"  criteria  as  the  number  of  depend- 
ents. 


4~  Even  if  one  accepts  the  residual  income 
standard  as  the  basis  for  evaluating  the  fair- 
ness and  equity  of  ftrst-term  enlisted  mens 
oav  the  pay  study  group  presents  sratistica.- 
•V  invalid  estimates  of  civilian  residual  in- 
comes A  better  approximation  to  a  valid 
measure  of  civilian  residual  incomes  Is  pre- 
sented in  column  (4»  of  Table  4  in  this  pa- 
per According  to  these  estimates,  basic  pay 
^ner  taxes  must  be  raised  by  an  average  of 
456  dollars  per  year  to  achieve  parity  with 
civ'.lian  residual  incomes. 

.5  The  key  recommendation  of  the  pay 
.tudv  group  "is  to  replace  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  military  compensation  by  a  system  of 
tuU  parity  military  salaries  which  are  de- 
signed 11)  to  simplify  the  complexities  of 
tie  existing  system.  (2)  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard by  which  to  compare  military  and  civil- 
ian salaries.  (3)  to  eliminate  some  inequities 
in  the  existing  pay  system,  and  .4)  to  lend 
credibility  to  military  pay. 

R    The   •work   level'  standard   is  proposed 

■n    recommendation    12    as    the    appropriate 

•ri*;s  for  comparisons  of  military  and  civilian 

iliries     It    is    inferior    in    concept    to    the 

oohorf  standard  but  administratively  sim- 

ler    It  is  my   opinion   that   the  pay   study 

roup   in   their  quadrennial   review   of   mili- 

■  irv  pay  should  adopt  the  "cohorf  standard 

s  -he  benchmark  for  evaluating  parity  ar.d 

.se  the  -work  level"  standard   for  year-to- 

c.-.r  adjustments  in  pay. 

7  The  lack  of  credibilitij  in  the  existing 
■iiintary  pay  system  is  largely  a  myth.  It  is 

lot  pertinent  to  the  reasons  for  switching 
•0   a    salary    system    and    should    be    largely 

.gnored. 

8  Recommendation  13  of  the  report  pro- 
poses that  in-grade  pay  Increases  be  tied  to 

oncevlty  because  present  promotion  policies 
..re  imperfect  and  do  not  always  reflect  merit 

r  the  qua.ity  of  work  performed.  I  would 
rer-ommend  that  the  preferable  policy  is  to 
r.i-.;onalize    and    perfect    promotion    policies 

nri  to  adopt  time  in  grade  as  the  basis  for 
.n-arade  pay  Increases. 

9  Complete  elimination  of  the  normal  re- 
eniibtment  bonus  (recommendation  21)  Is 
•'Of  consistent  with  an  efficient  pay  system 
designed  to  attract  and  retain  qualified  mili- 
t.iry  personnel.  In  the  light  of  the  high  time 
preference  of  most  youths  iwho  discount 
future  income  at  very  high  discount  rates) 
and  the  legal  conunitment  associated  with 
enlistment  and  re-en.istment  :n  the  active 
duty  forces,  the  maintenance  of  some 
normal  re-enllstment  bonus  (together  with 
lower  salaries)  offers  a  more  economical  pay 
system  for  attracting  and  retaining  qualified 
personnel. 

10.  I   strongly   recommend    that   the   pro- 


;K)sed  bvsteni  ..1   lull  parity  military  salaries 
be  adopted   lor  all  servicemen  in   the  active 
duty    Jorccs-"Otacers.    career    enlisted    men, 
and   first-term  enlisted   men.  Failure   to  do 
^o  I  meaning  adoption  of  the  two  pay  stand- 
ards—residual Income  lor  first-term  enlisted 
men  and  lull  parity  salary  for  officers  and 
career  enlisted  men)    would  lead  to  an  em- 
barrassing   Situation    wherein    men    of    the 
same    rank,    performing    identical    military 
tasks,  and  living  in  the  same  barracks  could 
have    vastly   different   pay.   Consider   lor   ex- 
ample,   two    men    with    over    two    years    of 
service  and  in  pay  grade  E4.  If  one  re-enlists 
and  becomes  a  member  of  the  career  lorce, 
his  pay  would  climb  from  $311  per  month  to 
$465.  The  other  man  who  may  still  be  un- 
decided   will    continue    to    draw    the    lower 
monthly  pay  of  $311  even  though  he  may  be 
doing    the    sanie    work,    incurring    identical 
risks,  and  suffering  equally  odious  living  ac- 
commodations  as   his   colleague.   Why    is   It 
that  $311   per   month   is  Judged   to   be  /air 
and    equitable    under    the    residual    income 
standard,  but  under  the  lull  parity  income 
standard,  the  E4  requires  a  monthly  pay  of 
$465    to    achieve    fau-ness    and    equity?    The 
only    explanation    for    the   double   standard 
Is  that  the  draft  and   the   threat  of   being 
drafted    assures    adequate    supplies    of    new 
recruits.  Those  who  are  drafted  or  who  vol- 
unteer because  of  the  threat  of  a  draft  must 
continue  to  bear  the  hidden  tax  c(  the  draft 
if  the  double  standard  recommende.i  by  the 
pay   study   group   is   enacted   into   the   next 
tnilitary   pay   bill. 

Walter  Y.  Oi. 
VniierAity  o]  Rochester 
July  30.   1968. 


i-CONOMIC  .■\N-.'\LYSIS  SHOWS  SST  A 
POOR   INVESTMENT 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
.supersonic  tran.sport  development  pro- 
t,'ram  has  been  delayed  because  of  the 
necessity  for  changes  in  its  design— at 
least  that  is  what  the  FAA  says  is  the 
season  for  the  delay.  But  next  year  we 
will  again  be  laced  with  the  decision  as 
;o  whether  funds  .'-nould  be  appropriated 
to  continue  .SST  developnient  at  taxpayer 
expense. 

When  we  make  that  decision  we  would 
be  wise  to  listen  to  the  coun.sel  of  objec- 
uve  economic  analysis.  Such  counsel  was 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Econ- 
omy in  Government  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Commitiee  on  .August  1  by  Dr. 
Laurence  E,  Lynn  Jr..  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  ot  Defense  for  Economics 
and  Resource  Analysis. 

Dr.  Lynn  demonstrated  that  by  ob- 
jective .'Standards  the  SST  represents  a 
highly  questionable  financial  undertak- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government. 

In  his  testimony.  Dr.  Lynn  sub.iected 
the  SST  to  iiuorous  financial  analysis. 
And  he  came  up  with  the  conclusion  that 
if  the  opportunity  cost  of  funds  is  esti- 
mated at  5  percent,  the  SST  program  will 
lose  a  billion  dollars  by  1990  using  In- 
.-titute  for  Defense  .Analyses  market 
projections.  . 

Dr  Lvnn  was  addressing  himself  m 
ills  appearance  before  the  Subcommittee 
to  the  subject  of  discount  rates  for  evalu- 
ating the  return  on  investments  in  public 
programs. 

Economists  generally  agree  that  the 
appropriate  discount  rate  to  use  m  evalu- 
ating public  programs  is  the  opportunity 
cost  of  capital  in  the  private  sector.  In 
other  words,  the  discount  rate  should  re- 


flect the  rate  of  return  that  a  tiven 
amount  of  resources  employed  by  the 
aovernment  could  earn  in  the  private 
sector. 

There  is  wide  agreement  that  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  cost  of  capital  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  in  the  7-10  i^ercent  range. 
When  the  Government  uses  a  discount 
rate  lower  than  the  opportunity  cost  of 
capital  in  the  in-ivate  sector,  there  is 
a  misallocation  of  resources  from  the  pri- 
vate to  the  public  sector,  from  a  higher 
return  use  to  a  lower  return  use.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  are  doing  in  iwuring 
money  into  the  SST  program. 

Dr.   Lvnn's   analysis   shows   that,   us- 
ing  the  overly   optimistic   FAA  market 
projections,    the    SST    program    breaks 
even  as  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned at  a  discount  rate  of  6.85   per- 
cent. Using  the  market  projections  of  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis,  wliich  I 
regard   as   far   more  realistic   than   the 
FAA's  projections,  the  breakeven  rate  Is 
1.33  percent   If  a  higher  discount  rate  is 
used,  the  program  will  not  break  even. 
Dr  Lvnn's  testimony  makes  it  unmis- 
takablyclear  that  the  SST  project  viewed 
strictly  as  a  financial  venture  is  a  waste 
of  public  money. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  i)or- 
tion  of  Dr.  Lynn's  testimony  dealing  v.ith 
the  SST  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Supersonic  Transport  Program 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  in  the 
past  participated  in  economic  analysis  of  the 
Supersonic  Transport  Program  and  has  a 
continuing  responsibility  to  review  the  pro- 
gram for  potential  mUltary  uses.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  potential  profitability 
of  the  SST  program  purely  as  a  financial 
investment:  the  present  value  of  total  pro- 
gram costs  to  the  government  is  subtracted 
from  the  present  value  of  the  return  flow  of 
funds  from  the  manufacturer.  No  attempt 
Is  made  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  the  non- 
flnanclal  aspects  of  the  program.  All  SST 
costs  prior  to  FY69  are  considered  "sunk  . 
and  the  calculations  assume  a  fresh  decision 
can  be  made  on  whether  to  continue  the 
program. 


PRESLNT  VALUE  OF  SST  INVESTMENT 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars| 


Discount  rate 


5  10  15 

percent   percent   percent 


SST  mailiet  as  calculated  by  Insti- 
tute tot  Defense  Analyses  (IDA)  . 

SST  market  as  calculated  by  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA). .. 


-344      -528 


-579 


218      -239        -421 


Based  on  FAA  estimated  of  the  potential 
size  of  the  SST  market,  the  program  breaks 
even  as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned 
at  a  discount  rate  of  6.85  percent.  If  the  op- 
portunity cost  of  the  programs  funds  Is  esti- 
mated at  greater  than  6.85  percent,  the  pro- 
pram  will  not  break  even.  Using  IDA  esti- 
mates of  market  size  (which  assume  that 
sonic  ixxjm  restrictions  will  limit  sales  i,  the 
breakeven  rate  is  1.33  percent  If  a  higher 
discount  rate  is  used  the  program  will  not 
break  even. 

The  following  table  shows  results  from  the 
^ame  calculations  but  allowing  Interest 
charges  to  accumulate  through  1990.  rather 
than  discounting  program  costs  back  to  the 
present. 
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SST  PUOGRAM  COSTS  TO  1990  INCLUDING 
INTERtST  CHARGES 

(Ia  millians  of  dotUrsI 


Inttrwt  rate 


percent 


10 
percent 


15 
percent 


IOA.st.m*t.so..n.rketstte.     -1.057      -4.370      -IJ.JOl 
FAAestiiMtesofiMrtietwe.  «0     -2.143     -10.477 


Thus  If  the  opportunity  cost  of  funds  la 
estimated  at  5  <  .  the  program  will  loae  a  DU- 
Uon  dollars  by  1990  using  IDA  estimates  of 
market  size  but  will  earn  a  return  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  »670  naiuion  using  PAA  market  es- 
timates At  lO'-f.  the  program  will  cost  the 
government  $4  4  billion  by  IDA  market  esti- 
mates. $2  1  billion  by  PAA  market  estimates  • 


STATEMENTS  BY  SENATOR  JOHN 
SHERMAN  C-OOr'EH  IN  SUPPORT 
OF  THE  NOMINATION  OF  GOV. 
NEl^ON  A  ROCKEFELLER  AS  RE- 
PUBLICAN CANDIDATE  FOR  PRES- 
IDENT 

Mr.    COOPER.    Mr     President.    I   ask 

unanimou:>  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  I  made  on  July 
2,  1968.  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Republican  Convention. 

I  also  ask  unanunous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  I  made 
opening  a  press  conference  on  July  24. 
1968.  in  which  Senators  Javits.  Morton. 
Brooke.  Scott,  and  Pearson  partici- 
pated—all expressing  specific  reasons 
why  Governor  Rockefeller  should  be 
nominated  for  President  by  the  Repub- 
lican Convenuon. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  press  notice  is- 
sued by  all  the  Senators  who  participated 
in  the  press  conference. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Republican  Party  at  Miami 
will  consider  the  serious  problems  our 
country  races — the  diverse  views  of  the 
people  of  our  country,  the  necessity  for 
selecting  as  our  party  nominee  the  can- 
didate who  can  best  meet  these  problems 
and  secure  the  cooperation  and  support 
of  all  elements  of  our  people  These  are 
the  crucial  needs  of  our  time.  The  Re- 
pubhcan  Party  must  look  to  the  future 
of  our  country 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

STArSMENT       BY        SEN.\T0R       JoHN        SHERMA.V 
COOPEB   IN    31PPOBT   OF  THE   NOMINATION    OF 

GovEB.NOR  Nelson   .\    Rockefeller   \s  Re- 

PVBLICAN  Candidate  for  President,  July  2. 

1968 

The  Republican  organization  and  its  dele- 
i^-^s  owe  in  obligation  to  its  party  mem- 
bership and  to  the  country  not  to  foreclose 
da  open  convention  at  Miami  Its  primary 
obligation  is  not  to  any  candidate  a:  this 
critical  time,  but  to  s;!ve  the  delegates  .ind 
the  party  full  opportunity  to  consider  and 
to  select  the  candidate  who  can  manage  the 
problems  of  our  country — different  and  more 
difficult  than  ever  before  It  >we6  no  debt  to 
anyone,   Its  duty  Is  to  the  future  of  America 


'If  pre-19ti8  co«ta  are  included  in  these 
calculations,  the  government's  coet  Is  $6.5- 
•d  0  bUUon. 


First,  everyone  knows  thai  the  next  Re- 
publican President  must  be  able  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  country's  problems — both 
domestic  and  foreign  Governor  Rockefeller 
Is  the  only  candidate  of  either  party  with 
executive  experience  His  proven  success  in 
New  York — a  State  larger  than  most  nations. 
and  with  problems  paralleling  those  of  the 
entire  nation—  is  in  the  Elsenhower  tradition 
marked  by  fiscal  responsibility,  progress  and 
humaneness 

Abroad.  Vietnam  remains  our  chief  con- 
cern, but  other  issues  of  foreign  policy  loom 
up  Governor  Rockefeller  Is  not  locked  in  by 
old  Vietnam  policies  of  escalation,  by  rash 
statements  or  easy  solutions  His  wide  expe- 
rience in  foreign  affairs  commands  confi- 
dence 4nd  gives  our  country  a  greater  assur- 
ance of  Judgment  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
policy 

A  new  and  absolutely  critical  question 
arises  m  considering  the  selection  of  our 
nominee  Which  candidate  has  the  quallfl- 
caUons  to  .assure  the  lawful  and  orderly  proc- 
esses of  our  country  and  at  the  same  time  to 
attract  and  hold  the  confidence  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  differing  and  sometimes 
alienated  elements  of  our  people?  This  qual- 
ity of  the  next  President  requires  firmness, 
understanding  and  the  support  and  partici- 
pation of  all  groups  of  our  people. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  our  party  and  a 
majority  of  the  American  people  believe  that 
Governor  Rockefeller  Is  best  qualified  for  this 
t.aak.  We  owe  It  to  our  party  and  all  the 
American  people  to  select  as  our  nominee  the 
candidate  who  can  best  govern  and  lead  the 
country. 

Statement  by  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper.  Republican  of  Kenttjckv  \t  Press 
Conference  of  Senators  fob  Rockxteller 
S-207.  THE  Capttol.  July  24.  1968 
The  Senators  who  are  here  today  are  de- 
clared supporters  of  Oovernor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller 

We  have  called  this  meeting  prior  to  the 
convening  of  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention to  urge  that  the  delegates  to  the 
Convention,  our  Republican  leaders,  and  the 
broad  membership  of  our  Party  continue  to 
give  the  most  thorough  consideration  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  and  their 
ability  to  manage  the  affairs  of  our  country 
and  to  lead  and  bring  together  our  people 
The  people  of  the  country  are  concerned — 
and  properly  so — with  the  critical  problems — 
domestic  and  international— and  with  the 
divisions  among  our  people,  the  latter  a  con- 
dition we  have  not  known  since  the  Civil 
War  The  Republican  candidate  who  has  the 
recognized  experience,  qualification,  and 
who  can  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  various 
elements  of  our  population  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  election  and  even  of  great 
importance  for  our  country,  the  ability  to 
lead  It  toward  the  solution  of  Its  problems 
,ind  to  effectively  exercise  his  responsibil- 
ities as  President  On  this  basis,  we  believe 
It  evident  that  G(.ivernor  Nelson  Rockefeller 
has  the  best  chance  to  be  elected  and  Is  the 
best  qualified  to  serve  the  country  as 
President 

He  has  spoken  on  the  Issues — and  .ilone 
on  Vietnam — an  Issue  which  no  candidate 
can  avoid,  and  which  our  nominee  must 
meet  squarely  In  the  coming  campaign,  If 
he  Is  to  be  elected  .\s  Oovernor  of  New  York, 
he  has  dealt  with  problems  paralleling  the 
major  problems  of  our  country  He  Is  the 
only  candidate  who  has  large  administrative 
experience  He  hafi  the  acceptance  of  all  ele- 
ments 'f  the  Republican  Party  and  of  the 
people  of  the  country 

It  is  our  view  that  at  this  critical  time  In 
■  lur  country,  our  Party  organization,  our 
leaders  and  the  delegates  to  our  Convention 
have  an  obligation  to  select  as  the  Republi- 
can nominee  the  candidate  who  can  best 
serve  the  future  of  .America  We  believe  that 
It  Is  Oovernor  Nelson  Rockefeller 


Senators      for      Rockefeller,      Wednesday. 
July  24    1968,  S-207,  The  CAPrroL,  3  00  pm. 

Senator  Edward  W  Brooke,  Mass  .  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper.  Ky..  Senator  Jacob 
K.  Javits.  N  Y  .  Senator  Thruston  B.  Mob- 
ton,  Ky..  Senator  James  B  Pearson,  Kans., 
Senator  Hugh   Scott.   Pa. 

We  Senators  who  have  called  this  press 
conference  are  all  supporters  of  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller. 

We  have  called  this  conference  for  two 
rciisons. 

First,  we  are  convinced  that  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller can  win  the  Presidency  as  the  candi- 
date of  our  party.  We  are  also  convinced 
that  he  can  —and  will — win  the  nomination 

Second— and  far  more  important — we  are 
deeply  convinced  that  Nelson  Rockefeller  is 
the  only  candidate  of  either  party  who  can 
unite  this  divided  and  embittered  country  in 
a  time  of  great  danger. 

Each  of  us  has  his  own  special  field  of 
interest,  his  own  geographical  and  political 
point  of  view.  Each  of  us  will  try  to  explain 
why.  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  .is 
ihe  next  President  of  the  United  States  Is  .i 
vital  national  nee<l 


THE  AVIATION  CRISIS 

Mr  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  of  air  safety  and  congestion 
have  once  ai;ain  been  propelled  into  the 
forefront  of  public  concern. 

On  this  occasion  the  circumstances  are 
somewhat  different  than  in  the  past 
Usually,  such  concern  is  voiced  immedi- 
ately following  the  tragic  occurance  of  a 
major  air  disaster  Now.  it  takes  place 
because  our  air  traffic  control  system  ha.'; 
been  stretched  lo  the  limit,  our  major 
airports  have  become  .saturated,  and  the 
convenience  of  air  transportation  is  rap- 
idly disappearing  because  of  madequaie 
air  terminal  facilities. 

Under  the  present  conditions  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  we  have  not  had  a  major 
air  disaster  ••X  great  deal  of  tribute  mu5t 
be  paid  to  the  dedicated  pilots  and  air 
traffic  controllers  wiio  make  this  con- 
gested system  work. 

Last  week,  m  an  effort  to  rectify  part 
of  the  problem,  the  Senate  added  funus 
to  employ  additional  air  traffic  control- 
lers. This  wa.<^  the  .second  time  in  less 
than  a  year  that  the  Senate  felt  coni- 
pelled  to  provide  the  air  traffic  control 
operations  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration with  more  money  than 
originally  requested. 

While  I  am  among  the  first  to  prai.^o 
Federal  agencies  .seeking  to  economiz''. 
I  am  frankly  puzzled  by  the  FAA's  appa;  - 
ent  failure  to  anticipate  its  manpo\>.<  . 
and  facility  needs  in  the  area  of  air  tra;- 
fic  control. 

Obviously,  the  present  crisis  did  ni  ' 
appear  out  of  thin  air  The  warning  fla^- 
of  impending  crisis  have  been  flying  lov 
.sometime,  but  apparently  the  FAA  chost 
to  Ignore  them.  I  believe  it  should  ha.\v 
been  possible  for  the  FAA  to  foresee  wiiat 
was  going  to  happen  and  thus  have  takti; 
the  steps  necessary  to  avert  the  present 
crisis 

To  imply  that  the  crisis  is  primarily 
caused  by  a  lack  of  funds  would  be  an 
oversimplification.  For  example,  it  ha.> 
recently  come  to  light  that  needed  air 
safety  equipment  at  Baltimore's  Friend- 
.ship  Airport  has  been  sitting  In  crates. 
unused,  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  years 


HOW  I  ask,  how.  could  an  agency  with 
an  established  reputation  for  efficient 
management  permit  such  a  situation  to 
exist ■'  Clearly,  a  public  explanation  is  re- 
nuiied  and  corrective  action  must  be 
?aken-not  at  the  regular  everyday  pace, 
but  working  around  the  clock  until  the 
inb  IS  completed. 

There   are    additional   signs   that   the 
F\A  is  suffering  from  management  prob- 
lems  I  believe  it  is  no  accident  that  the 
air  traffic  controllers  are  coming  to  the 
public  and  the  Congress  with  their  com- 
Dlaints  and  recommendations.  It  Is  ap- 
naient  lo  me  that  there  has  been  a  .seri- 
ous  breakdown    in    communication    be- 
uveen  the  men  on  the  front  lines  and  the 
FAA's  management.  Controllers  I  have 
, 'iked  with  inform  me  that  their  sug- 
gestions fall  upon  deaf  ears;  that  prom- 
tses  of  action  were  never  implemented. 
Such  reports  have  i>ecome  too  widespread 
to  be  Ignored.  .        , 

The  situation  is  all  the  more  critical 
in  that  It  will  take  years  to  set  the  entire 
svstem  straight-from  top  to  bottom. 
And  this  task  is  all  the  more  difficult  be- 
cause various  segments  of  the  aviation 
community  are  deeply  divided  as  to  how 
to  proceed  from  where  we  are  today. 

Mr  President,  it  will  take  time  to  re- 
store a  sense  of  order  and  convenience  to 
our  air  transportation  system.  The  prob- 
lems are  too  difficult  to  lend  themselves 
to  simple  overnight  .solutions,  but  a  start 
must  be  made.  The  .system  must  be  set 
right. 

CONVENTIONS  .\LERTED  TO  PUBLIC 
DEMAND  FOR  GUN  LAWS 


It  is  not  fair  that  the  gim  lobby  wins 

every  time. 

Let  us  give  the  public  a  lair  shake. 
Let  the  90th  Conf;ress  pass  the  law  we 
all  know  is  needed.  ^    ,,„ 

As  a  reminder  of  ihLs  widespread  sup- 
port for  strong  firearms  laws,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
a  selection  of  editonals,  by  no  means 
complete,  reflecting  public  opinion  from 
newspapers  large  and  ..mall,  from  rural 
and  metropolitan  areas  and  from  every 
section  of  the  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonals 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Seattle  iWash.i  Post-IntelUgencer 
'  June  23.  19681 

Toward  Gun  Control 


Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that 
as' the  national  nominating  conventions 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  sit  to  choose  a  candidate  for 
P-esident.  and  draw  a  party  platform, 
thev  will  not  forget  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  want  strong  nre- 
aims  control  laws.  v,„„irt 

Stronger  firearms  control  laws  should 
be  a  major  plank  in  the  domestic  plat- 
forms of  both  parties  if  the  people  are  to 
be  served.  Sane  firearms  laws  should  be 
uppermost  In  the  minds  and  concerns  of 
all  legislators.  Federal.  State,  and  local, 
interested  in  reducing  crime. 

Our  great  political  parties  are  seeking 
p  iblic  support  on  the  issues  of  our  time. 
Ine  publics  wish  on  the  matter  of  regu- 
..amg  firearms  is  clear.  .  ,„„*i„ 

Most  of  the  public  has  consistently 
...Ked  for  the  strongest  kind  of  firearms 

c  introl.  *  4.V,  * 

There  is  no  real  question  of  that. 
I  suggest,  then,  a  plank  in  both  party 
;..:aforms    calling    for    the    immediate 
..uoption  by  Congress  of  the  kind  of  nre- 
...ims  regulations  the  public  has  so  long 

"Ught.  ^ 

\nd  I  suggest  that  when  Congress  re- 
convenes in  September  that  the  delay. 
the  foot  dragging,  the  open  and  out- 
rageous attempts  to  compromise  a  strong 
.tnd  well-thought-out  firearms  law  cease 

I  suggest  that  a  law  be  passed  that 
serves  the  pubUc  Interest,  rather  than  the 
•private  Interests.  ,,  .^ 

Indeed.  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  right  thing  and  pass  a  law  that 
will  keep  firearms  out  of  the  hands  oi 
those  who  should  not  have  them. 


There  have  been  encouraging  Indications 
durlne  the  past  week  that  Congress  Is  about 
?o     nlct   im'^ortant   gun   control   legislation. 

On  Thursday,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee approved  a  bill  which  would  place  a 
^rict  ban  on  the  mail  order  sale  of  rifles  ai.d 
shotguns.  The  full  House  is  expected  to  vote 
on  me  measure  this  week.  A  companion  bill 
m  the  senate  is  .scheduled  to  be  acted  upon 
by    the    Senate    Judiciary    Committee    next 

"^Thrslgnihcant  House  action  followed 
Wednesday's  signing  of  an  -^'"-crlme  b  11 
bv  President  Johnson,  .^mong  its  provisions 
IS  a  prohibition  against  the  mail  order  sale 
of  handguns.  Thus,  if  Congress  follows 
through  this  week  with  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing bills  covering  n«es  and  .hotguns.  all 
firearms  purchases  will   be   barred  Irom   the 

™Stlll  a  possibility  is  legislation  to  require 
registration  of  all  firearms  ..nd  licensing 
ji  all  eunowiiers. 

Qualihed  persons  who  have  legitimate  rea- 
sons for  wanting  to  own  u-uns  have  nothing 
?^  rear  from  such  legislation  which  would 
Ko  a  long  wav  toward  keeping  firearms  out 
of   the  hands  of   criminals   .ind  maniacs. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  move  swiftly 
and  surely  toward  passage  of  the  pending 
bills.  No  one  doubts  that  senators  and  con- 
gressmen will  be  strongly  pressured,  b>  such 
iroups  as  the  National  Rifle  ■'^^^;^'^^'°%'° 
kill  or  dilute  gun  control  legislation.  This 
pressure  must  be  resisted,  in  face  of  .he 
overwhelming  lessons  of  tragedy  and  the 
fact  that  domestic  hrearms  have  caused  -he 
deaths  of  more  Americans  than  all  the  N^ars 
America   has    fought. 


less  of  whether  the  defendant  \^as  apprised 
of    his    rights    to    i.ave    an    attorney    and    to 
remain  silent.  This  and  other  Title  11  provi- 
sions  Will    be   fair   game   lor   appeals   to   the 
high  court,  .\slde  irom  what  merit  they  may 
have,   their  inclusion  in  the  bill  is  likely  to 
generate  conlusion  more  than  .anything  else. 
Perhaps    the    most    valuable    parts    of    the 
crime  bill  lire  Titles  I  and  IV.  Title  I  author- 
izes federal  grants  of   up  t^  $100  million  In 
the  nscal  rear  starting  July  1  and  *300  mU- 
Uon    the    follownng    year    to    .mprove    police 
forces  and  eiilorcement  meth.:.ds.  One  of  the 
benefits  of  these  grants  should  be  a  willing- 
ness, in  turn,  of  cities  and  vowns  to  pay  their 
policemen  more  than  most  of  them  are  get- 
ting.   Title    IV    bans    the    interstate    mailing 
of  handguns  and  ammunition  and  bans  the 
sale  of  handguns  over  the  counter  under  cer- 
tain oircumsUiiices. 

Meanwhile,  what  ought  to  be  done 
promptlv.  either  as  an  lonendment  to  the 
omnibus  measure  or  as  a  separate  bill,  is  to 
ex'cnd  the  ban  on  interstate  mailing  to 
rifles  and  shotguns,  in  addition  to  handguns. 
The  President  has  proposed  this,  and  the 
prospects  are  good  for  enactment  by  Con- 
gress. 


'\ 


lurnal. 


I  From  the  Sprlngneld   (Mass..    Union.  June 
'  21.    19668] 


A  Start  Against  Crime 
The  omnibus  crime  control  bill  signed  by 
President  Johnson  after  days  of  hesitation 
falls  well  short  of  the  mark  '\^°^^J^'f!''^l 
and  appears  to  overstep  m  others.  This  is  the 
way  with  omnibus  bills.  They  seldom  make 
everybody  happv.  but  it  always  seems  a  shame 
to  sacrifice  the  good  features  unless  the 
others  are  unthlnkably  bad. 

The  President  took  a  particularly  dim  view 
of  the  measure's  Title  III.  which  permits 
police  wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  in  the 
investigation  of  many  types  of  crime.  He  hwi 
hoid  to  limit  such  practices  to  natlonai 
sec\Sty  cases.  But  extending  them  to  other 
cTt^orles  of  crime  seems  only  i"  J^^P^^K 
Wiethe  need-if  Massachusetts  can  be  t^ken 
as  an  example.  Most  of  what  the  auttionU^ 
taow  about  mob  operations  n  th^  and 
nelKhborlng  states  has  not  qualified  as  evi- 
dence because  It  has  been  learned  by  bug- 
eine"  techniques.  . 

Title  11  of  the  bill  runs  smack  Into  recent 
supreme  Court  rulings  in  allowing  contes- 
sloL  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  II  the  court 
decides  they  were  made  voluntarily,  regard- 


iProm   the  iMbuquerque   (N.  Mex. 

June  23.  19681 

Tactical  Boo-Boo:  Control  Fight  bv  Uiixe 

Association    Is    Backfiring 

(  By  Bob  Brown  I 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  principal  lobby 

against  gun  control  legislation,  the  National 

Rifle  Association,  made  a  t.actical  boo-boo. 

In  opposing  new  laws  down  through  the 
veajs  luid  in  exaggerating  potential  cffc-ct£ 
of  any  such  legislation,  the  opponents  have 
vlrtuallv  assured  .stronger  controls  than 
would  have  been  a.ccept.able  in  ilie  past. 

A  few  vears  ago  au\  ocates  of  controls  woioid 
have  settled  lor  a  couple  of  leUUively  harm- 
less moves— strengthening  laws  to  keep  giuis 
awav  from  felons,  mental  defectives,  juve- 
nile4  and  narcotics,  itddlc^s.  and  parage  of  a 
law  requiring  registration  of  all  firearms^ 

But  opponents  would  have  none  o.  this. 
Thev  wanted  no  controls,  other  thaji  those 
designed  u^  keep  handguns  away  from  leloiis. 
Thev  -oug.nt  virtuallv  all  else,  although  NRA 
P-es'ident  Harold  Gl.^sen  said  the  orgainza- 
tlon  supported  the  mild  bill  signed  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  halting  the  sale  of  hand  guns 
bv  mail. 

Generallv  a  few  basic  argtunents  have  <xen 
u^ed  lo  fight  gun  control  law.=  .  including  Uie 
insistence  that  controls  infringe  upon  .-.n  in- 
dividual's constitutional  right  to  bear  .'irms^ 
Unfortunateiv.  the  anti-control  people  h..ve 
quoted  onlv  the  .second  half  ol   the  Second 
Amendment  m  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  have 
Ignored   the  first   half.  The  full   an-^endment 
reads-   "A  well-regulated  militia,  being  nec- 
essary  to    the    security    of    a   free   state,   the 
rleht  of  the  people  to  keep  luid  t>ear  itrms 
chall  not  be  Infringed."  The  courts  have  con- 
:,istentlv  interpreted  this  as  referring  to  col- 
lective right,  not  an  individual  privilege. 

Opponents    have    also   ..rgued    that    ■gtins 
don't  kill  people;  people  kUl  people.'^As  guns 
are  imuiunale,  this  is  true.  But  m  the  hands 
of  people  guns  can  be  dangerous— either  ptir- 
pos^-  or  accidentally.  The  anticontrol  group 
krgues  that  if  guns  are  to  be  registered  then 
there  should  also  be  registration  for  knives, 
axes    clubs,   beer   bottles   and   other   imple- 
ments  oocasionally   used  to   kill.   Legislative 
bodies  have  recognized  the  danger  of  knives-- 
as  in  New   Mexico  switch   blade  knives  are 
outlawed.  But  records  indicate  that  >«  a^^as 
where  gun  laws  are   weak— such   as  i^^' 
slppl.  Texas  and  Florida,  guns  were  used  re- 
spJcttvely,   in  71,  69  and  66   P^r  f^nt  of  all 
murders  durmg  the  four  years  ending  In  19W^ 
incidentally,    in    three    states    with    strong 
laws-New   Jeicey,   Massachusetts   and   N^ 
York— the  ootnparahle  rate  was  38,  35   and 
32  per  cent. 
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The  NRA  .-ind  Us  members  have  irgued 
that  any  move  toward  gun  control  leglala- 
Uon  means  the  eventual  outlawing  of  guns 
And  they  have  Inslstad  that  when  guns  are 
outiawed,  only  outlaws  will  have  guns'' 
They  feel  that  If  guns  are  e\er  taken  away 
from  the  law-abiding  citizen  he  will  be  left 
defenseless  while  the  criminal  will  ignore 
the  law  and  steal  a  gun—  as  he  usually  does 
anyway  '  Actually,  criminals  have  not 
needed  to  steal  guns  In  many  areas,  includ- 
ing New  Mexico  They  have  had  no  trouble 
purchasing  them  leglUmately  or  through 
the  mall  A  1965  study  showed  that  nearly 
25  per  cent  of  40«9  mall-urder  guns  shipped 
by  two  Chicago  firms  went  to  convicted 
criminals 

Some  of  our  bigger  mall-order  firms— in- 
cluding Sears  and  Montgomery  Ward— have 
stopped  shipping  Kuns  but  only  legislation 
will   stop  this  trafBc   bv   fly-Dy-nlght  outfits 

There  u  nothing  in  the  present  batch  of 
legislation  designed  to  Keep  guns  away  from 
law-abiding  adult  citizens  although  crim- 
inologists wonder  how  good  an  idea  It  is 
for  the  average  citizen  to  keep  a  pistol  at 
his  bedside  for  self-defense  Many  fatal  ac- 
cidents occar  through  the  ise  of  •unloaded" 
guns  records  indicate  that  two-thirds  of 
criminal  '  assaults  and  three-fourths  of 
homicides  result  from  quarrels  among  fam- 
Uv  or  friends 

Actually  It  is  this  fear  that  the  gnvem- 
ment  will  end  all  private  ownership  of  fire- 
arms which  underlies  the  NRA  s  opposition 
to  registration  of  any  weapons  The  argu- 
ment Is  that  once  local  police  were  em- 
powere<'  to  reject  applicants  for  a  permit 
to  own  a  weapon,  they  would  do  so  capri- 
ciously or  on  the  basis  of  personal  or  polit- 
ical prejudice  In  New  Jersey,  with  a  strong 
law  of  89  500  requests  for  firearm  permits. 
100  have  been  denied 

Another  group  )pp^«es  registration  on  the 
grounds  invading  Communists  would 
merelv  have  t^->  get  the  lists  from  police  to 
disarm  the  nation  In  this  nuclear  age  this 
contention    does    not    seem    valid 

At  this  tl-ne  .-i  considerably  stronger  gun 
control  3yst<?m  seems  UHely  from  Congress 
A  House  committee  h.is  approved— and  a 
Senate  grouo  is  expected  to  follow  suit — a 
new  bill  to  stretch  the  mall  order  ban  of 
hand  guns  to  cover  rifles,  shotguns  and  am- 
munition The  same  measure  limits  over  the 
counter  sales  to  state  residents  who  must 
be  18  years  old  to  buy  rirtes  and  ihotg'ins 
and  ammunition,  and  21  to  purchase  hand- 
guns Also  outlawed  would  be  sales  of  weap- 
ons such  as  machlneguus.  mortars  and  antl- 
lanlt  guns.  Dealers  would  be  required  to 
Keep  sales  records  and  'he  measwre  also 
prohibits  purchase  and  'nin.sporfatlon  of 
ttrearms  by  felons,  mental  defectives,  nar- 
cotic addicts 

Not  In  the  bill,  bu'  still  a  possibility  for 
inclusion.  Is  a  proposal  that  would  require 
all  prlvatelv  owned  guns  'o  be  registered 
and  all  gun  owners  licensed  The  chief  \alue 
of  registration,  along  with  ballistics  test 
results  which  would  be  Kept  of  all  rifles  and 
handguns,  would  be  in  tracing  suspects  in 
crimes 

Of  course  not  even  strong  gun  controls 
win  stop  crime  or  prevent  all  murders  or 
accidents  But  the  statistics  la  this  country 
and  abroad  show  that  regulation  and  regis- 
tration markedly  reduce  the  risks 

I  Prom  the  Corsicana    (Tex  )    Sun.   June   18. 

19681 

Gt-N  L,\w  Improvement 

The  rising  tide  of  violence  m  .-America, 
plus  the  shock  A  'he  second  Kennedy  assas- 
sination, seems  to  be  breaking  lobby-held 
logjam  of  stricter  gun-control  legislation. 

Congress  has  passed  a  bill  tightening  the 
1938  Federal  Plrearme  Act.  mainly  by  bar- 
ring ma.!-oruer  sales  of  pistols  i  as  well  as 
jver-the-counter  sales  to  state  nonresidents  i . 
President  Johnson  his  urged  Congress  to 
add  rifles  and  shotguns  to  that  regulation, 


a  measure  fought  for  seve.i  years  by  the 
National  Rifle  Assoclutlon.  and  popular  pres- 
sure has  begun  to  move  the  new  bill 

The  President  further  urged  the  states  to 
lighten  their  own  gun-control  laws  where 
they  are  in.idequiite  A  movement  is  already 
under  way  to  get  stricter  i.;un  regulallni^  leg- 
islation in  Texas,  as  Gov  Connally  unsuc- 
cessfully urged  on  the  latest  regular  session 

Meanwhile,  some  gun  niimulacturers.  dis- 
tributors and  ret-illers  .tre  voluntarily  taking 
voluntarj-  precautions  in  line  with  antici- 
pated governmental  restraints  And  the  in- 
fluential American  Bar  Association  is  rising 
to  .irfset  the  heretofore  powerful  pressure  of 
the  NRA-ied  antl-gun-control  lobby. 

All  this  makes  sound  sense  Tl»e  NRA- 
espoused  arguments  against  stricter  gun- 
control  laws  are  generally  spurious. 

Regulation  and  registration  of  gun  smiles 
and  ownership  will  not  seriously  incon- 
venience sportsmen,  collectors,  or  home  pro- 
tectors Obtaining  suitable  guns  lor  legiti- 
mate uses  will  not  be  impeded. 

The  constitutional  right  to  "bear  arms." 
Drlgmally  intended  to  allow  a  "well-regu- 
lated mlUtia."  IS  a  regulable  right,  as  in  the 
laws  against  concealed  weapons  and  carrying 
loaded  weapons  on  streets,  .^nd  the  fact  that 
existing  gun  laws  are  unsatisfactorily  en- 
forced 18  no  argument   .igamst   better   laws. 

Trvie.  making  it  more  difHcult  for  the 
criminal,  the  irresponsible  .iiid  the  irrational 
to  obtain  and  keep  i^:ins  will  not  prevent 
crimes  of  violence  but  it  will  help  reduce 
them  TrafDc  laws  do  nut  prevent  highway 
deaths,  either,  but  who  would  repeal  speed 
laws  ur  abolish  licensing  of  cars  and  druers? 
.^js  tor  other  obtftinuble  weapons  lor  criminal 
violence,  none  Is  so  dangerous  and  deadly 
as  a  gvtn 

Finally,  comprehensive  gun-control  laws, 
especially  registration,  make  It  easier  to  de- 
tect, apprehend  and  convict  in  a  criminal 
shooting  That  has  substantial  deterrence 
value. 

From    the    Madison    .Wis  i     Capital    Times. 

June  21.  19681 

GUNS     Threaten     Our     system       A     Letter 

From   Jackson    Y.\RB<iROtGH 

The  most  frantic  and  emotional  argument 
put  forth  by  the  National  Rifle  .\ssoolatlon 
and  Its  adherents  in  opp<JSlng  gun  control 
legislation  is  the  me  which  declares  that 
such  legislation  is  a  prelude  to  a  total  dis- 
arming of  the  public,  and  Is  the  first  step 
toward  tyranny  in  .\merictt.  This  argument  Is 
as  unreasoned  as  It  Is  emotional 

Its  proponents  are  arguing  that  our  Re- 
public, our  system  if  democratic  government 
Is  so  weak  and  uncertain  that  the  only  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  against  govern- 
mental tyranny  is  a  col!e<tive  public  armed 
to  the  teeth  and  ready  to  blast  away  when 
the  .*irst  sign  of  tyranny  appears  Presum- 
ably these  individuals  leel  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  people,  and  our  con- 
stitutional processes,  will  be  insufiBcient  to 
deal  with  any  threat  of  tyranny  which  may 
arise 

Presumably  the  sheep"  who  .support  gun 
control  legislation  will  be  Incapable  of  pre- 
venting governmental  tyranny  through 
normal  constitutional  means,  so  we  will  have 
to  leave  the  Job  to  those  "real"  patriots 
who  will  take  jp  their  guns  and  save  us  when 
tyranny  threatens. 

Those  who  opp<>se  i?un  legislation  con- 
stantly point  to  .Nazi  Germany  to  .support 
their  argument.  They  cuuld  not  ha\e  made  a 
w.rse  choice  Mr  Hitler  convinced  the  Ger- 
man people  that  It  was  safer  to  rely  on  the 
guns  of  his  armed  patriots'  than  on  laws 
to  avert  Communist  tyranny  So  they 
eschewed  what  faith  they  had  In  constitu- 
tional processes  and  chose  to  rely  on  Hitler's 
•patriots  ■•  They  chose  'o  rely  on  guns  in- 
stead of  laws. 

In  the  last  resort,  the  National  Rifle  As- 
si.«.iatlon  evidently  feels  that  we  must  rely 
on  guns  rather   than  constitutional   law   to 


preserve  our  fcrm  of  government  And  here- 
in lies  the  danger  Inherent  in  the  N  K  .\ 
arK'iiineiu.  l.r  it  is  precisely  when  the  pe<  p> 
chiK>se  ti'  rely,  m  the  end.  on  guns  insr.afl 
■  if  laws  that  tyranny  Is  transformed  from  ,:- 
unlikely  p  isslblUty  <nto  a  very  real  pr  i:- 
ablllty 

The  S  R  A  argument  pre.supposes  •!..,• 
atter  two  centuries  our  protection  aKa:;.-- 
governmental  tyranny  Is  not  a  Consti:u- 
tlon  founded  upon  law  and  the  natural 
rights  of  man.  but  a  Constitution  founded 
upon  an  altar  of  rifles,  pistols  and  shotgun.? 

It  IS  founded  In  a  belief  that  American 
constitutional  government  remains  secure 
not  because  of  the  rule  of  law  and  reason, 
but  because  the  American  public  has  been 
permuted  the  unrestricted  right  to  buy.  sell 
and  exchange  hrearms. 

If  the  argument  of  the  National  Rifle  .\s- 
soclatlon  is  correct,  then  the  greatest  experi- 
ment in  democratic  government  m  history 
Is  a  failure;  It  Is  a  failure  because  the  N  R  A. 
argument  implies  that  there  Is  such  mis- 
trust among  .Americans  of  our  form  '>f  gov- 
ernment, .iiul  the  men  we  select  to  administer 
It.  that  we  .ire  unsafe  from  tyranny  :f  even 
such  a  basic  measure  of  any  civilized  demo- 
cratic society  as  the  registration  of  firearms 
Is  instituted. 

Those  who  argue  that  gun  control  legisla- 
tion is  Just  another  plot  to  weaken  .America 
would  be  well  to  remember  one  thing:  dis- 
arming the  public  Is  a  postscript  of  tvranny. 
not  a  prelude  to  u  Those  tyrants  who  ha\e 
seized  governments  in  the  20th  century  ha\e 
ridden  into  power  on  the  backs  or  armed 
and  organized  segments  of  the  public,  para- 
military segments  to  '^hom  firearms  were 
freely  available 

Gun  registration  will  not  produce  tyranny. 
It  is  a  means  of  preventing  It;  it  will  not 
take  guns  ')ut  of  the  hands  of  decent,  honest 
people,  but  will  prevent  their  sale  to  crimi- 
nals and  the  mentally  HI 

The  greatest  threat  of  tyranny  In  the 
United  States— precisely  because  of  our 
rlemocratlc  heritage — lies  In  the  anarchy 
which  lias  come  about  because  none  are 
barred  Irom  free  .ici  ess  to  firearms  not  even 
the  demented,  the  addicts,  or  those  who, 
advocate  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

Any  of  these  can  buy  firearms  by  mail  with 
no  questions  asked.  Any  of  these  can  buy 
firearms  over  the  counter,  even  a  bazook.i. 
.1  mortar,  or  an  anti-tank  gun  with  no  ques- 
tions asked 

I  am  not  fearful  of  gun  registration,  al- 
though I  am  a  hunter  and  a  sportsman;  I 
am  le.irful  when  my  neighbor  who  rails 
violently  against  numerous  shadowy  plots 
to  take  over  the  government  Is  permitted. 
Without  question,  to  .stockpile  an  arsenal  1:1 
his  basement. 

What  If  I  casual  remark  should  one  d.- .■ 
lead  him  to  believe  that  I  am  part  of  such  \ 
plot'  Has  lie  ever  been  Institutionalized  lor 
mental  Illness?  The  gun  seller  has  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  he  has  or  not;  under 
present  laws,  he  has  no  reason  to  bother  :o 
find  out. 


From  the  San  Antonio    Tex.)  Express. 

June  25.  19681 

Crime  Rise   Bi  \med  Upon  Gins 

San  Antonio  Police  Chief  George  Blchsel 
Monday  blamed  the  large  increase  l:i  crime 
this  year  in  San  Antonio  on  guns,  .saying 
■there  are  too  many  guns.  Guns  .vre  too  ac- 
cessible" 

Blchsel  said  five-month  crime  figures  com- 
piled by  local  police  show  an  even  larger  In- 
crease in  crime  than  the- 63  7  per  cent  .-howii 
In  figures  rele.tsed  In  a  FBI  report  comp.iTl:.g 
crime  figures  for  the  first  three  months  01 
1967  and  1968 

The  FBI  report  showed  a  20  per  cent  i:i- 
cre.ase  in  crime  In  cities  with  500.000  to  one 
million  population,  compared  with  San  .\n- 
touios  rate  of  63  7  per  cent. 

In  murder  alone,  San  .•\ntonlo^s  rate  for  tlie 


nrst  fne  months  of  1968  is  up  26.6  per  cent 
,CT  the   number  of   murders   committed   in 
^  ^  -ame  period  in  1967.  Blchsel  said. 

rne  FBI  report  indicated  an  U  6  per  cent 
..■c'case  in  San  Antonio'-  murder  rate  for  the 
nrst  three  months  of  1968.  The  national 
H.erage  for  cities  in  San  Antonio's  popula- 
tion  range   in    the  same   period   was  minus 

^T-meTBlchsel  blamed  the  high  murder  rate 
on  guns,  saying  il  they  were  less  accessible 
the  murder  r.tte  would  be 'lower. 

■  Theres  notlilng  wrong  with  people  hav- 
ing guns."  he  said,  'we  tust  want  them  to 
1  eeo  thtni  at  home   " 

Blchsel  suued  there  were  38  murders  com- 
nUlled  in  the  first  five  months  of  1968  i^ 
compared  with  30  in  the  same  period  of  1967. 
Blchsel  added  that  30  per  cent  of  San  An- 
tonio murders  happened  in  lounges  or  as  a 
result  of  quarrels  started  in  lounges.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  other  murders,  drinking 
Uolten  involved. 

Commenting  on  gun  legislation  Chief 
Blchsel  said  he  would  be  In  favor  of  a  gun 
law  prohibiting  weapons  being  carried  Into 
Places  where  alcolMJlic  beverages  are  sold, 
such  as  the  bill  State  Rep.  Prank  Lombar- 
dlno  IS  currently  s-ponsorlng. 

Blchsel  brought  out  that  while  he  Is  not 
^iQvocatlng  citizens  turn  in  guns  to  police,  as 
thev  tUd  in  several  cities  following  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedy  s  assassination,  they  may  do 

^"^nv  gun  turned  into  the  police  headquar- 
ters complaint  desk  would  be  eventually  de- 
stroved.  he  added. 

riiursdav.  a  student  group  asked  the 
CUV  council  to  declare  an  amnesty  period 
in  which  people  could  turn  In  their  guns  to 
police  with  no  questions  asked. 

Blchsel  said  only  one  gun  has  been  turned 
111  so  far.  and  that  It  was  turned  in  to  the 
cUv  clerk  bv  the  students.  He  said  it  was  In 
the  iXJllce  property  office  and  would  be  de- 

^  The  FBI  report  which  prompted  Blchsel's 
stitement  showed  crime  increases  in  San 
.Mitonio  higher  that  national  averages  In  all 
1-.  ca-egories.  except  robbery,  which  showed 
.ri2  5  per  cent  increase  for  San  Antonio  and 
a  :<0  per  cent  increase  In  cities  San  Antonio  s 
size. 

I  Prom  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News,  June  26. 
'  1968] 

Crime  s  Stark  Statistics  Demand  Effective 
Action 
The  statistics  are  overwhelming  and  the 
results  are  unacceptable  In  a  civilized  eo- 
cietv:  too  many  guns  in  the  hands  of  too 
n-.any   people   who  tise   them   against  other 

^Tif  San  Antonio,  where  the  rate  of  violent 
crimes  tops  the  national  average,  some  30 
per  cent  of  slavings  occurred  In  beer  joints. 
Police  Chief  George  Blchsel  said.  Easy  ac- 
cess to  guns  is  a  major  cause  of  many  of 
these  killings,  he  said. 

Nationally.  P.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
cited  the  steady  increase  In  criminal  violence 
and  called  for  'local  registration  of  firearnw. 
Capping  a  new  drive  to  do  something  ef- 
fective President  Johnson  has  asked  for  leg- 
islation that  would  require  reglstraUon  and 
Ucensine  of  firearms  and  for  Jail  terms  for 
violations.  There  would  also  be  provision  to 
.vaempt  to  keep  Kuns  out  of  the  haiids  of 
unstable  persons.  Key  to  any  legislation  Is 
enforcement,  of  course,  and  this  Includes 
realistic  attitudes  bv  judges  and  Juries. 

Hoover's  endorsement  of  gun  registration 
is  .1  decisive  bit  of  evidence  on  the  side  or 
Mr.  J.  hnson's  proposals.  Hoover  Is  probably 
the  mnst-notable  communist  hunter  In  the 
country.  The  usual  argument  against  regis- 
tration—that It  would  provide  communists 
With  a  readv-made  list  for  firearms  confisca- 
tion when  they  decide  to  take  over  the  coun- 
trv— fails  to  persuade  him.  The  argument 
lacks  credibility. 


It  U  ridiculous  for  Bexar  County  to  tolerate 
as  many  slaylngs  as  many  nations  have,  "nie 
ace  has  passed  when  a  man  needs  a  pistol 
When  he  goes  out  with  the  boys  on  Saturday 
night.  There  Is  no  basic  abuse  of  civil  rights 
in  registering  firearms. 


[From  the  Parkersburg  (VV.Va.)   Sentinel, 
'  June  28.   1968 1 

Gun  Controls  Needed 
The  National  Rifle  Association  continues  to 
take  the  lead  in  fighting  against  strong  gun- 
control  laws.  The  Association  has  found  it 
easy  to  whip  sportsmen  into  a  mild  frenzy 
of  opposition.  SO,  when  Congressmen  t-ay  they 
are  now  receiving  a  flood  of  letters  opposing 
gun-control  laws,  we  have  a  right  to  suspect 
the  Rifle  Association  of  being  the  inspiration 
lor  those  letters. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  the 
conUol  of  the  sale  and  ownership  of  guns. 
Just  last  September  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  wrote 

••A  flrearm  continues  to  be  the  instrument 
of  death  in  virtually  every  murder  of  a  law 
enforcement  officer.  Last  year.  o5  of  57  aw 
enforcement  victims  killed  In  the  line  of  duty 
died  from  gunshot  wounds.  These  figures  are 
in  k^plng  with  the  trend  since  1960  which 
reflects  that  firearms  have  been  the  murder 
weapons  in  96  percent  of  the  335  police  klll- 

'''^ere  has  been  an  Increasing  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public  In  this  adiiittedly 
complex  issue,  I  have  publicly  stated  my  view 
for  many  vears  that  better  control  of  fire- 
arms is  noi  only  desirable,  but  also  necessary 
to  public  welfare.  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  the  time  for  debate  Is  past;  the  time 
for  action  Is  here.  »,„„„„ 

••I  think  mall-order  flrearm  purchases 
should  be  banned.  Interstate  transportation 
of  firearms  controlled,  and  local  registration 
of  weapons  required  and  enforced." 


IProm  the  Petersburg   (Va.)    Progress-Index. 
'  June  27.  1968] 

We  Live  Too  Close  Together 
In  spite  of  strong  opposition  by  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  iNRA)  indications 
are  that  Congress  will  soon  pass  a  bill  v^hlch 
will  make  possible  some  form  of  gun  control. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  two  assassinations 
have  had  their  effect  on  the  lawmakers,  as 
well  as  the  general  public,  but  the  considera 
tlon  of  the  matter  of  gun  control  by  Congress 
goes  back  several  decades,  and  the  presei^t 
emphasis  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  assassi- 
nations. The  characterization  of  the  demand 
by  many  for  a  gun  control  law  as  hysteria  is 
hardly  justified.  Sober  thought  will  result  m 
a  realization  of  the  need  for  such  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress. 

'Reasons  for  gun  control  are  numerous^ 
murders  in  which  guns  were  used,  the  man > 
accidents  caused  by  the  careless  handling  of 
firearms  by  children  and  others  lacking 
familiarity  with  deadly  weapons,  and.  most 
important  of  all.  the  ease  with  which  .hose 
whVshould  not  be  allowed  to  have  weapons 
can  obtain  them. 

If  no  more  is  accomplished  by  the  passage 
of  a  gun  control  law  than  making  ;t  impos- 
sible to  purchase  guns  by  mail  order,  that 
will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  ^f^^r-}^ 
the  law  goes  further  and  imposes  "^tr  ctlons 
on  buying  firearms  in  person,  that  will  be  a 

''Th"? argument  by  the  NRA  that  criminals 
will  continue  to  obtain  guns  by  various 
means  while  the  law-abidlne  citizen  may  ex- 
perience some  difficulty  in  Purchasing  a  gun 
for  seii-delense  has  some  validitv.  On  tne 
other  hand,  the  potential  criminal  may  be 
prevented  from  purchasing  dangerous  weap- 
ons,   an    accomplishment    much    to    be    ae- 

^^TOe  reasoning  that  a  gun  law  will  not  bo 
obeyed  might  be  applied  to  any  law  which 
may  be  passed  now  or  in  the  future  and 
consequently  has  little  strength. 


Requirements  such  as  proof  of  good  char- 
acter before  a  gun  purchase  is  allowed,  reg- 
istration of  firearms  and  licensing  the  use  of 
them  mav  prove  to  be  Inconven.ent  and  may- 
cost  the  'owner  oomething,  but  the  days  of 
the  Wild  West  are  over.  We  live  too  close 
together  today  to  allow  ind.scriminate  and 
uncontrolled  ownership  and  use  of  firearms. 

IProm    the    Kansas   City    (Mo.)    Star.    June 
26,  U<68l 

FIR-VRMS    Rr.GtlATIOX    Is    INSPIRED    BY    DEEDS 

This  week  the  Senate  juvenile  delinquency 
.subcommittee  is  holding  hearings  on  bills 
to  require  the  registration  of  l»-earms  and 
tomorrow  the  Senate  Judlci,.ry  committee 
mav  act  on  a  meiusure  to  prohibit  mail-order 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  to  individuals, 
president  Johnson,  in  a  special  message,  has 
■  sked  Congress  to  move  ahead  with  regis- 
tration  and    to   add    licensing   provisions   as 

^  Vhe  President  has  spoken  on  firearms  con- 
trol manv  times  m  the  past  More  than  three 
vears  ago.  in  his  first  message  to  ^on^e^ 
on  crime,  he  requested  a  strong  law-.  "Three 
years  hiter.  spurred  by  the  assassinations  of 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  and  Sen.  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  Congress  obliged  with  a  grab- 
bag  crime  bill  that  almost  incidental  y  put 
mUd  restrictions  on  the  sales  of  pistols  and 

revolvers.  ,         ,  i„_„ 

Similar  prohibitions  on  the  sales  of  long 
guns  would  help.  But  increasingly,  reglstra- 
{lon  and  licensing  statutes  are  seen  as  ef- 
fective means  to  slow  the  circulation  of  guns 
■ind  to  help  keep  them  out  of  the  wrong 
hands  Motor  cars  must  be  registered^ 
Through  that  system  the  ^nbd  visions  of 
government  have  a  good  picture  of  the  num- 
ber c^f  vehicles  in  use  and  where  they-  are^ 
At  the  same  time,  the  drivers  of  vehicles 
must  obtain  a  license  to  drlve--whether  he 
owns  a  dozen  cars  or  one;  whether  he  leases 
or  rents  Persons  who  ar.'  too  young  cannot 
get  a  Grf°-'s  license,  nor  can  people  who 
are  ohvs  .•  unable  to  drive 

Sureiv  it  ..ould  be  no  great  inconvenience 
for  the 'owners  of  guns  to  register  them  and 
for  people  who  want  to  shoot  guns  or  own 
them  for  self-protection  to  obtain  a  license^ 
The  President  has  .suggested  that  Hcenslng 
might  be  accomplished  by  the  states  with  a 
period  of  grace  of  several  years  before  federal 
{Sensing  became  mandatory  We  can  see  no 
reason  to  wait  for  the  several  y^^^. 

It  is  -aid  bv  opponents  of  gun  regulation 
that  if  congress  acts  now  it  will  be  because 
of  the  fears  aroused  by  the  recent  assassina- 
tions and  that  legislation  ought  not  to  be 
hastv.  But  none  of  the  proposals  for  regu- 
lation is  new.  All  have  been  around  for  a 
ong  time.  Onlv  when  the  public  Is  alarmed 
ove?  murder  and  assassination  does  Congress 
seem  to  find  the  inspiration  to  do  anything. 


iProm  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)   Express. 

June  25.  1968] 

shooting  SvBsroY  Sharply  Restricted 

The  Armv  has  moved  to  give  its  gun-club 

support  to  'those  clubs  whose  members  have 

their   militarv   service   obligations   ahead   of 

them  and  to  "limit  their  ?uns  to  rifles. 

The  long-touted  civilian  marksmanship 
program  has  been  largely  a  .subsidized  shoot- 
fng  Club  whose  value  is  debatable.  The  worst 
feature  is  that  it  was  an  exclusive  club  a 
quasi-official  orsanizatlon  that  held  the 
rights  to  "surplus"  Army  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion at  taxpayer  expense.  The  public  was  sup- 
nosed  to  get  the  advantage  of  trained  marks- 
men in  time  of  national  peril. 

The  place  for  the  Army  to  train  marks- 
men is  in  the  Army.  The  Army  will  continue 
to  helD  support  shooting  for  youngsters  in 
'properly-cenified  clubs  -nd  for  college  clu^ 
With  proper  affiliation.  No  pistols  will  be  sold 
to  the  members  and  only  excess  rifles  specif- 
ically designed  lor  target  shooting  will  be 
available. 
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Previously     the    Army    had    withdrawn    Ita 
support  of  the  National  Rifle  Matches. 
These  are  commendable  changes. 

IProm   the   Parkersburg    iW    Va  i    News. 

June  28.  1968 1 

H.\«D  IJNB  Could  Curb  the  Lawless 

Advocates  of  strict  firearm  control  point  to 
the  shocking  flf?ures  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation's  latest  crime  report  as  fur- 
tner  evidence  of  the  need  for  new  and  far 
reaching  legislation 

The  st.iti5:ics  are.  indeed,  disturbing  They 
record  a  26  per  cent  Incre.ise  in  armed  rf>b- 
ber:es  durln.?  the  first  three  months  of  this 
year  iv^r  a  correspondlnst  period  last  ye  ir. 
anJ  a  23  per  cent  rise  m  a^Ki"  «»ate<l  assault 
with  a  firearm  But  they  are  >nly  part  of  a 
very  ustly  picture  Serious  crime  as  a  whole— 
and  the  figures  deal  only  with  reported  of- 
fgrjsea — increased  17  per  cent  with  all  popu- 
lation classlflcatiuns— urbin,  suburban  and 
rural — fii^urlng  In  tne  upward  spiral  Murder 
wvs  up  16  per  cent,  f.orclble  rape  19  per  cent, 
robbery  '.M  per  cent,  burglary  15  per  cent. 
automobile  theft  17  p?r  cent  and  larceny  19 
per   -en* 

This  newspaper  Is  not  among  those  who 
place  <reat  itore  by  intl-gun  legislation  as  a 
crime  deterrent  It  Inclines  to  the  belief  that 
the  several  new  legal  approaches,  already 
taken  or  pr  >pose<1.  represent  an  emotional 
rather  t^lan  re  isoneU  resfKinse  to  some  recent 
traffic  events  But  for  what  good  they  may 
contain  any  or  all  of  them  probably  ire  worth 
the  inconvenience  to  which  they  would  put 
many  law  .^tiiding  citizens  What  we  do  be- 
lieve the  FBI  report  underscores  :s  the  need 
for  a  crackdown  all  along  the  Une  on  law 
breakers  of  all  kinds  through  the  vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  laws  we  already  hive  on 
the  books 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  maximum 
of  hard  nosed  law  enforcement,  a  minimum 
of  rationalization  of  criminal  conduct  by 
those  Who  seek  to  explain  away  misconduct 
aj  the  product  of  environment,  discrimina- 
tion and  po.ice  brutality 

(From    the    Beckley      W     Va  i     Poet-Herald. 

Jijne   28.    1968] 

FBI  s  Hoover  Said  It  Last  Year 

I  By  Emlle  J    Model  i 

Last  Sept  1  the  director  of  the  Federal 
Bure.iu  of  Investigation.  John  Edgar  Hoover 
made  a  statements  in  the  FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin  which,  if  heeripcl  might  have 
deterred  the  .issasslns  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
Kir.tf  Jr    and  Sen    Robert  F    Kennedy 

sir'ce  the  great  debate  on  control  of  flre- 
arms  and  various  proposed  laws  aimed  at 
various  degrees  of  control  Is  going  on  apace, 
we  feel  it  worth  while  to  devote  Top  O'  The 
Morning  today  to  reprinting  what  Director 
Hcover  had  to  say  on  Sept  1  It  follows  here- 
vkith 

"Each  year,  thousands  of  businessmen 
look  up  from  their  work  into  the  menacing 
muzzle  of  a  gun  wielded  by  a  tngger-happy 
robber  In  recent  months,  murderous  snipers 
have  waged  guerrilla  warfare  against  law 
enforcement  officers  In  our  city  streets  In 
lytiJ  our  President  was  slain  with  a  mall- 
order  rifle  During  the  calendar  year  of  1966 
alone,  more  citizens  were  k:lled  or  assaulted 
with  guns  in  American  streets  and  homes 
than  were  killed  In  battle  during  the  entire 
Kore.in  conflict 

■The  use  of  firearms  m  crime  Is  Indeed  a 
serious  and  major  problem  In  our  country 
today 

A  firearm  continues  to  be  the  Instrument 
of  death  In  virtually  everv  murder  of  a  law 
enforcement  otllcer  Last  year  55  of  the  57 
law  enforcement  victims  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  dlevl  from  gunshot  wounds  These 
figures  are  m  keeping  with  the  trend  since 
1960  which  reflects  that  firearms  have  been 
the  murder  weapons  In  96  per  cent  of  the  335 
police  killings 


■There  has  been  an  increasing  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  this  admittedly 
complex  Isaue  I  have  publicly  stated  my 
view  for  many  yearn  that  better  control  of 
firearms  Is  not  only  desirable  but  also  neces- 
sary to  public  welfare  We  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  time  for  debate  is  past,  the 
time  for  action  Is  here 

■  I  think  mail-order  flretimi  purchases 
should  tH?  banned  inu^state  tninsportatlon 
of  firearms  rontn>lled.  and  U^al  registration 
of   *e«pyins  required  and   enfnnetl 

■'Tlie  primary  thru.st  a+culn.si  this  serious 
problem  must  be  from  the  lix-al  level  but 
federal  ajwlsiance  must  strongly  complement 
state  gun  ipglslatujn.  While  It  Is  true  a 
hardened  criminal  will  obtain  a  gun  regard- 
less of  statutes  In  force,  most  authorities 
agree  that  ct>nirois  would  make  iicqulsltlon 
more  dllHcult  With  a  large  percentage  of 
the  murders  :n  the  United  St^ites  occurring 
within  the  family  or  among  acquaintances, 
the  reivdlly  available  lethal  firearm,  seven 
times  more  deatlly  than  other  murder  weap- 
ons  becomeB  a  major  factor 

Enforced  controls  at  the  lix-al  level  pro- 
vide the  posslbllltv  of  investigative  leads  In 
tracing  stolen  weapons  and  those  used  in 
crime  This  p<«sibiluv  takes  on  add»'d  sig- 
nificance in  view  of  the  nationwide  capabili- 
ties of  the  rapidly  extending  FBI  National 
Crime  Information  Center  Pertinent  weap- 
ons Information  sUired  In  this  computer  net- 
work Is  available  to  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  country  In  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds 

Some  states  and  jurisdictions  have  laws 
which  allow  courts  to  impose  stlffcr  penal- 
ties for  criminals  who  use  firearms  in  the 
commission  of  felonies  A  realistic  applica- 
tion of  these  laws  by  the  courts,  plus  the 
pcissage  of  similar  legislation  in  areas  where 
none  now  exists,  together  with  mandatory 
prohibitions  ag-alnst  suspended  sentences  in 
cases  involving  flreurm.s  wcjuld  certainly  be 
a  strong  deterrent  to  those  who  contem- 
plate using  firearms  for  violence. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
easy  accessibility  of  flrf^rms  Is  responsible 
for  many  killings,  both  Impulse  and  pre- 
meditated The  statisUcs  .ire  grim  and  real- 
istic Strong  measures  must  be  taken,  and 
prfjmptly    to  protect  the  public  ■' 

From  the  New  Brunswick  (N  J  1  Home  News. 
June  27    19681 
So  Gttns  Are  OK^ 
Guns  do  not  kill  people:  people  kill  people, 
the  National  Rifle  Asaociation  has  long  con- 
tended ;n  Its  argument  against  gun  controls 
.\s  1  public  service,  we  would  like  to  reprint 
the  flrst  three  paragraphs  of  a  story  appear- 
ing  on    the   front   page   of   Tuesday's   Home 
News 

Franklin  —Three-year-old   David   Miller, 
son  of  Mr   and  Mrs   Roscoe  Miller  of  27  Puller 
St  .  shot  himself  In  the  chin  yesterday  with 
a  loaded  revolver  left  In  a  drawer  in  the  home 
■'He  was  rushed  by  his  parents  to  Middlesex 
General  Hospital  In  New  Brunswick   The  hos- 
pltAl   rerxirted   'hl.-i  morning  he  was  in  good 
condition   The  bullet  was  removed  last  night 
The  revolver,  a    22  caliber    had  been  left 
fully  loaded  m  a  dresser  dr  iwer  next  to  a  bed 
on  which  the  child  w.is  playing    Police  said 
the  weapon  Is  owned   by  Sonny  Depue.  ad- 
dress unknown    who  had  left  It  there. 
No  further  comment  Is  necessary 

'From  the  Green  Bay   (Wis  )    Press-Gazette. 
July   1     19681 
Who  s  Being  Heard  for  Gun  Controls' 
Those    citizens    who    believe    that    proper 
regulation  of  guns  is  going  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Congress  without  their  continued   vocal 
and   written  support   are  Just  fooling  them- 
selves   They   must   face  up  to   the   fact   that 
a    vociferous,    highly    orijunized,    demanding 
and   extremely    critical    group    being    led    di- 
rectly   or    indirectly    by    the    National    Rifle 
Association    will    leave    nothing    undone    to 


bring  about  defeat  of  gun  controls  .ib.  ■  p 
and  beyond  the  minor  ones  contained  •, 
the  antl-crlme  bill  recently  signed  bv  .• 
President 

It  IS  no  H.cldeiit  that  the  Senate  Judir  - 
Committee  last  week  voted  to  delay  tur'  .r 
consideration  of  weapons  controls  until  inxi 
week  It  18  no  accident  that  the  tide  of  mall 
to  congressmen  Is  starting  to  turn  against 
any  further  controls  It  Is  no  accident  that 
the  Congress,  which  had  seemed  ready  nfter 
the  assassination  of  Sen  Kennedy  to  move 
quickly  to  expand  controls,  has  now  slowed 
the  pace  on  a  measure  to  prohibit  Interhtiite 
mall  order  sales  of  all  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition and  to  ban  over-the-counter  sales 
to  nonresidents  of  a  state  It  Is  no  accident 
that  those  who  see  In  gun  controls  a  usiirp.i- 
tlon  of  some  fundamental  and  precious  free- 
dom are  flooding  the  Press-Gazette  with  let- 
ters opposing  controls  while  those  who  iavor 
such  controls  are  silent 

The  critics  of  any  gun  controls  repeat 
over  and  over  again  the  arguments  which 
have  permitted  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion to  successfully  stifle  any,  even  reason- 
able, controls  dvirlng  the  last  several  dec- 
ades The  NRA  theme  Is  that  gun  regulation 
siunehow  violates  individual  and  constitu- 
tional rights,  that  it  will  lead  to  a  totali- 
tarian state  that  guns  will  be  confiscated 
wholesale,  that  i.-ontrol  Is  somehow  tant.i- 
mount  to  the  first  steps  of  Hitlerlan  regime, 
.iiid  that  It  vMll  prevent  hunters  from  their 
[)eaceful  pursuits  These  are  scarce  tactics 
at  their  worst  But  they  are  effective  In  de- 
feating legislation  which,  at  worst,  might 
cause  some  incfuivenlence  and.  at  best.  woulJ 
eliminate  'Ahat  lias  bec.')me  virtually  no 
control  whatsoever  on  firearms  In  the  face 
>f  statistics  showing  the  rising  tide  of  homi- 
cides and  other  crimes  with  guns 

We  believe  gun  control  laws  are  necessarv 
We  also  believe  that  those  who  favor  such 
controls  don't  stand  a  ghost  of  a  chance  lo 
get  such  legislation  adopted  utiless  thev 
make  tiiemselves  heard  by  writing  their 
congressmen  demanding  action  so  that  co.i- 
trols  would  .ipply  in  all  the  states  equally. 
TUe  opposition  to  controls  is  making  I's 
voice  heard  Who  Is  hearing  what  the  polls 
show  are  70  percent  of  the  citizens  who  favor 
gun  controls? 

[From   the   Stockton    >  Calif.)    Record.  June 

21.   1968  1 

Rule    or    Reason    Against    Guns 

President  Johnson  signed  the  crime  con- 
trol bill  with  the  weak  indorsement  that  ;t 
contained  more  good  than  bad  legislation  H.3 
signature  is  p.^vrt  il  the  price  for  future  firi-- 
.ums  i-ontrol  me.isures  stronger  than  the  br.l'> 
prohibition  .vgalnst  the  mail-order  sale  1 
handguns  Had  he  vetoed  the  bill,  the  cur- 
rent momentum  in  behalf  of  banning  the 
Interstate  retailing  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
might  have  been  lost  In  a  congressional  effort 
to  override  the  veto 

Ptibllc  sentiment  In  favor  of  stricter  fire- 
arms measures  Is  unquestionably  in  the  ■>- 
ceudency  Responslvely.  the  House  Judlci.irv 
Committee  h.is  sent  to  the  floor  an  extension 
of  the  mail-order  provision  applying  to  loni 
guns,  and  -he  Senate  Judiciary  Comnuttee  i- 
considering  the  same  .vction. 

The  concept  of  registering  firearms.  a4most 
unthinkable  a  month  ago.  his  gained  popti- 
laritv  the  i)olls  show,  since  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  Several  bills 
to  this  end  are  in  Congress  there  is  continu- 
ing uressure  in  the  California  Legislature,  th-:' 
San  Franclsc.)  Board  of  Supervisors  has  e:;- 
acted  a  registration  ordinance,  and  Sher:** 
Michael  Canlls  is  encouraging  voluniarv 
registration. 

The  NaUonai  Rifle  .Association  by  sheer 
weight  of  organized  ntimbers  has  until  now 
lobbied  successfully  against  every  gun  con- 
trol movement  This  time  conditions  are  dir- 
ferent;  the  public  outcry  has  not  subsided 
In  the  face  of  the  NRA  campaign 

Much  emotion  has  been  generated  on  both 


.,defi  of  the  controversy.  Gun  buffs  tend  to 
tair  hysterically  about  'taking  our  guns 
It^v  "a  distortion  of  all  control  efforts.  Op- 
inion to  the  generally  liberal  American  at- 
^  de  toward  buying  and  possessing  guns 
'k\rocketed  with  the  assassination,  raising 
Extravagant  hopes  for  the  preventive  Influ- 
ence of  controls.  Other  signs  of  violence  m 
our  society,  reflected  daily  In  crime  reports, 
contribute  to  the  public's  outrage. 

Vhe  fact  is  that  some  20.000  Americans  will 
be  killed  by  gunfire  this  year,  6.000  of  them 
^'ur  ered  an5  the  remainder  by  accident  or 
=;,rlde  All  the  nation's  wars  have  killed 
el^r  than  600.000  Americans,  but  800.000  of 
ushave  died  by  gunfire  in  civilian  Ufa  In  this 

"rWact  is  that  guns  are  much  too  easily 
obtained  bv  criminals,  mental  Incompeten^ 
nabltual  drunkards,  and  children,  and  that 
V  Kdear  Hoover  has  written  that  "Easy  ac- 
cess'lbiUty  of  firearms  is  a  significant  factor 

'"M^'^lTTact  is  that  gun  controls  will  not 
r,-  cklv  bring  about  a  reduction  In  the  wan- 
ton use  of  such  weapons.  But  they  will  con- 
stitute an  expression  of  public  policy  and 
opinions,  and  they  will  be  a  be^nnlng  of 
sensible  restraint.  ,      . 

Vi  ,s  not  emotion  in  the  outcry  against 
firearms  that  Congress,  legislatures  and  local 
Soveniment  are  hearing  There  is  plenty  of 
good  reason,  and  reason  should  rule. 


fend  his  house  against  ■them."  lives  m.ght 

be  saved.  .   ,  „ 

Even  if  only  one  life  could  be  saved  be- 
cause someone  who  might  have  bought  a 
gun  didn't  bother  because  he  didn  t  care  to 
go  through  the  legal  rlgamarole.  i.nd  thereby 
an  accident  that  might  have  happened  didn  t 
happen  surely  the  sportsmen  of  America 
would  be  willing  to  put  up  with  one  more 
annoying  Inconvenience  in  this  crowded 
world"  where  no  one's  'rights'  extend  verv 
far  any  more  without  bumping  up  against 
somebody  else's. 


I  From  the  Muskogee  (Okla.i   Phoenix,  June 

15.    19681 

\  SENSiBi.f.  Course  on  Gun  Control 

Gun  control  legislation  is  another  one  of 
those  subjects  it  seems  impossible  to  discuss 
dispassionately. 

lo  some  loose  gun  control  laws  are  solely 
responsible  for.  and  stiff  gun  control  laws 
are  'he  only  cure  for.  the  problem  of  violence 
In  .America. 

To  others  restrictions  over  the  purchase 
and  ownership  of  guns  is  the  first  step  toward 
disarming  the  American  citizenry,  which  is 
the  last  step  before  the  take-over  of  America 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  middle  position. 

There  would  .seem  to  be  a  solution  some- 
where between  the  absolutely  free  and  un- 
fettered sale  of  dangerous  weapons  and  the 
confiscation  of  all  that  exist  in  the  country. 
There  would  seem  to  be  enough  conectlv_e 
wisdom  ..mong  the  535  members  of  the  U.S 
C-.n'ress  to  write  ..  l..w  which  would  protect 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  sportsmen  and  gun 
bulTs  while  making  it  a  bit  more  difficult 
for  those  who  should  not  have  guns  to  obtain 

^"lm  It  be  granted  immediately  that  laws 
mean  little  to  the  law-breaker.  The  man  who 
needs  a  gun  for  an  evil  purpose  will  find  a 
Bun  But  this  no  more  argues  against  putting 
controls  on  puns  than  the  high  incidence  of 
burglaries   argues   against   putting   locks   on 

doors 

It  Is  time  to  cease  the  weary  refrain  that 
"Buns  don't  kill  people;  people  kill  people.' 
Neither  do  automobiles  kill  people.  Should 
we  then  do  aw^y  with  all  controls  over  ^he 
ownership  and  operation  of  motor  vehicles? 
Forget  the  criminal.  Tlie  fact  is.  guns  may 
Indeed  kill  people.  >,„„„ 

At  least  one  psychological  study  has  shown 
that  in  tense  emotional  situations,  such  as 
an  argument,  the  mere  presence  or  accessi- 
bility of  a  weapon  like  a  gun  heightens  ag- 
gressive feelings.  The  trigger,  in  a  very  real 
wav.  pulls  the  finger. 

If  a  man  under  the  influence  of  anger 
could  not  run  down  to  the  store  and  buy  a 
gun  at  once.  If  he  had  to  fill  out  an  affidavit 
or  go  through  a  waiting  period  of  a  few  days, 
lives  might  be  saved. 

If  a  mental  defective  or  an  underage  youth 
v.uid  not  send  for  a  rifle  through  the  mall. 
.  ves  might  be  saved. 

If  a  panicky  homeowner  had  to  go  through 
.V  Utile  red  tape  before  buying  a  gun  to  de- 


IProm  the  Huntington   >  W  Va  i   Herald- 
Dispatch.  June  29.  1968] 
GVN  Control  Law  at  Ckossroad.s 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Commlttoe'o  decision 
to  delay  action  on  gun  control  bills  raised 
the  question  of  whether  a  mlhtant  minority 
can  defeat  urgently  needed  legislation  by 
determined  protesUs  to  members  of  Congress^ 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  containing  a  bar 
against  purchasing  pistols  and  rev^olvers 
through  the  mall  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  a  wide  majority  on  the  vvave 
of  public  indignation  over  the  assasnnation 
of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy 

President  Johnson  said  the  pun  provision 
was  inadequate  and  asked  for  a  Pr^f>^;"°" 
against  buying  rifles  and  shotguns  through 

^^La'S'he  urged  legislation  requl'lng  the 
registration    of    guns    and    the    licensing    of 

"^Meanwhile,  the  National  Rifle  .Association 
told  Its  million  members  that  -The  right  of 
sportsmen  In  the  United  «^«t«-^,  "'  "f  ;'"' 
own  and  use  firearms  (or  proper  lawfiil  pur- 
poses 16  in  the  greatest  Jeopardy  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country."  ^   . 

Alarmed  bv  this  charge  and  actuated  by 
the  pioneer  spirit  of  freedom  still  strong  In 
America,  thousands  of  NRA  members  i.ro- 
tested  the  proposed  ne-.v  legislation  imposing 
tighter  gun  controls. 

As  a  result,  chances  for  approval  of  the 
bills  at  this  session  of  Congress  are  sharply 

reduced.  .     .    «    time 

The  unfortunat?  development  at  a  t'me 
of  increasing  crime  calls  for  a  clear  ;-nd  talr 
look  at  the  problem. 

nrst  Of  Lll,  opponents  of  the  hill  should 
realize  that  there  is  no  intention  m  Con- 
gress or  elsewhere  to  deprive  sportsmen,  guii 
fanciers  or  other  responsible  citizens  of  the 
right  to  own  or  lawfully  use  firearms 

The  major  purpose  of  proposed  legislation 
is  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  criminals 
and  othe'^  dangerous  persons.  Th^  experience 
of  States  having  strict  cun  control  aws  has 
already  demonstrated  that  this  would  mate- 
rially reduce  crime. 

Registra,tlon  ar.d  licensing  laws  wou  d  also 
help  in  the  investieation  and  solut  on  of 
crimes  This  was  pointed  out  by  Huntington 
Chief  of  Police  G  H.  Klelnknecht  in  connec- 
tion with  the  effort  to  find  the  person  who 
fatally  shot  a  Kenova  girl  on  the  street  here 

a  week  ciRO- 

The  urgent  need  of  cun  control  legislation 
is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
rifle  with  which  President  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated and  the  revolver  ^^'^h  j'-,'^^  « 
Dallas  policeman  was  murdered  were  ob- 
tained  by   Lee   Harvey   Oswald    through    the 

™  A  law  requiring  a  license  for  the  purchase 
of  a  gun  should  also  have  prevented  escaped 
convict  Jame.  Earl  Ray  from  ^^^y'^l'l^/'^' 
with  which  ht  is  alleged  to  have  killed  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Certalnlv  these  signal  benefits  far  out- 
weigh the  'slight  inconvenience  that  gun  con- 
trol laws  might  cause.  v,„  <,,.rr 
But  to  get  the  benefits  people  who  .aver 
them  are  going  to  have  ^«  "^P""'^  ="„!t^ 
greater  numbers  than  they  have  in  the  past 
^  urging  their  senators  and  represen-.atlves 
to  support  the  pending  legislation. 


Prom  the  Mansfield  lOhio)  News-Journal, 
June  24.  19681 
Congress  recently  passed  a  crime  bill  with 
an  inadequate  gun  control  provision  The 
House  Judiciary  Committee  rejected  a 
stronger  gun  control  despite  the  public  <uit- 
crv  lor  action. 

But  no  matter  what  new  legislation  is 
proposed  to  register  guns  and  license  their 
o-A-ners  Congress  vk^ill  do  nothing  until  and 
unless  It  is  convinced  that  the  people  want 
such  laws.  We  have  fought  for  many  years, 
without  success,  against  the  organized  lob- 
bies in  Washington  and  their  allies  in  the 
Congress 

I  propose  that  each  community  m  every 
hamlet  and  cltv  in  our  country  form  a  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Proper  Gun  Control. 
Each  Committee  should  ..dvlse  Its  Repre- 
sentative and  senators  in  Washington  that 
Congress  should  not  adjourn  this  year  until 
it   passes   proper   gun   control   legislation. 


iProm    tl-.e    .Springfield    lOhioi     News,    June 
24,  19681 
NRA  Ambushed 
Whot)ps    Look  who  got   bush-whacked   lor 
a    change;     the    National    Rifle    Association, 
long-time  and  perhaps  eternal  foe  of  meari- 
ineful  gun  laws   Tlie  lissoclatlon  traditlonal- 
iv    has   ridden   shotgun    lor   the   interests   of 
domestic  arms-makers. 

Now  however,  five  major  manufacturers 
have  bolted  the  Industry's  opposition  to 
workable  laws  and  have  come  out  lor  the 
administration's  proposed  ban  on  interstate 
mail  order  sales  of  all  guns.  Chances  are 
other  manufacturers  will  tag  along. 

The  NRA  ix«ltion  is  rapidly  becoming 
isolated  There  is  .ipparcnt  rising  public  de- 
mand for  action.  Already  several  congress- 
men who  opposed  gun  laws  m  the  past  are 
rationalizing  new  positions. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  NKA 
won'\  fight  to  the  last  of  it.=  WO.OOO  members 
indeed.  It  Is  urging  them  to  fio.)d  Capitol 
Hill  With  a-cinner  mall.  Clearly,  ho^'*^"^^]^^^ 
lobby  is  outnumbered  and  encircled  Gen 
Cu.ster.  meet  Sitting  Bull, 

From  the  Florence  i  S  C  i  News 
June  24.  19681 
Register  Every  Firearm 
Nothing  short  of  the  registration  of  every 
priMUely   owned,   commercially   --"cked   -nd 
nibliclv     assigned     firearm     in      he    Ln  ted 
Stu»s  cm  provide  a  pun  control  worth)   of 
^he  name    To  such  a   law  must  be  attached 
drastic    penalties    lor    disobedience.    If    the 
senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  do 
not  pass  such  .efn.slat.on.  ll-.ey  will  be  p..-.   ii.g 
false  with  the  safety  of  every  man.   w'-n.an 
nd  child  in  America  raid  will  be  dishonoring 
the  memory  of   those  national  leaders   who. 
In  recent  years,  have  been  brutally  a^sassl- 

nated,  , 

Notwithstanding  reports  that  ,»  wave  ol 
public  sentiment  is  now  mcreaslnp  <;o"^^^^- 
sional  willingness  to  piuss  strict  .epislat.on, 
;-e  believe  that  only  unremitting  voter  pres- 
sure can  lead  to  any  worthwhile  remedial 
t^tion  congressional  chslike  of  offendmg 
powerfully  organ;zed  lobbies  i  in  this  ca-se 
Ihe  National  Rifle  Association)  is  too  ^e  1 
known    10   allow    any    complacency    on    this 

score.  .    w„,,„ 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  pretent  adn..n- 
istration  bill  now  before  Congress  is  enoueh^ 
Prim^iniv  it  forbids  the  mail-order  sale  of 
Sand'shotguns  While  this  may  be  better 
than  nothing,  it  is  only  barely  -^o  ^^^at^is 
absolutely  required  is  a  law  reqturing  every 
last  gun-owner  and  pun-buyer  to  register 
every  old  and  new  firearm  This  wou.d  ,U 
least  bring  some  measure  of  control  over 
guTs    bought    locally    and    not    through    the 

""to  this,  rs  we  mentioned  ,.bove.  rraist  be 
attached  .severe  pei.^lties  for  the  POsses  .o- 
of  any  unregistered  or  incorrectly  registered 
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flre;irtn  This  law  I-?  necessary  since  U  would 
p;»ie  lip m  the  ?im-bearer  or  the  gun-poe- 
sess(>r  the  obligation  of  proving  that  he  had 
ci>me  by  the  weapon  lawfully  P;tllare  to 
prove  this  wuuld  be  prima  facie  evUlence  of 
quiet  iubjecltng  one  to  the  penalties  which 
such  a  crime  deserves 

For  years,  there  has  been  an  almost  unan- 
imous dematid  on  the  part  of  luw  enforce- 
ment officials,  from  the  Federal  Bureau  nf 
Investigation  chief.  J  Edgar  H<xiver  on 
down  that  the  gun  traffic  be  brought  jnder 
control  It  Is  a  national  disgrace  'hat  only  a 
ser'.es  of  assa.Ml nations  has  been  able  to  move 
Congress  to  the  point  where  it  w:«.s  wllUng  to 
bother  with  firearm  legislation 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  opposition  to 
strict  controls  can  be  seen  from  the  state- 
ments of  Harold  W  Glassen,  the  rifle  asso- 
cution's  president  He  termed  efforts  to  con- 
trol guns  childish  and  nonsensical,  and  rhen 
went  on  to  say  th  it  Americans  were  being 
deceived  on  tMs  Issue  m  the  same  way  that 
the  Nazis  deceived  the  German  people 

If  -.his  13  the  level  of  the  association's 
thinking  we  cannot  think  of  a  better  reason 
for  disregarding  Us  views  —The  Chrtst'.an 
Science  yfO'i.tor 

[Prom  the  Athens   (Ohio)    Messenger. 

June  23.   19681 

CfUN    Legisi^txon    Utopia 

The  chance  of  effective  legislation  to  halt 
the  acquisition  of  guns  runs  against  the 
cherished  American  tr.idltlon  defined  by 
Article  2  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  which  states 
'A  well-regulated  nilUtla  being  necessary  to 
the  security  ot  a  free  slate,  the  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in- 
fringed ' 

The  900  000-member  National  Rifle  .Asso- 
ciation, fighting  rising  public  pressure  for 
8trtLt«r  gun  -ontrol.s  depends  on  this  section 
to  beat  any  effective  legislation  Some  day 
that  right  may  be  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  extended  to  people  who  form  the 
militsa   not  to  everv  individual  ciuzen 

FBI  Director  .J  Edgar  Hoover  .isked  for  his 
Idea  of  ultimate  legislation  in  this  field,  said 
that  reglstr  itii  n  of  guns  would  be  Utopia 
from  a  law  enforcement  viewpoint 

Ytu  have  to  get  a  llcetise  for  your  dog." 
Ho.iver  p<Tlnted  out  "You  have  to  get  a  li- 
cense to  dr'. e  vour  car  You  have  to  get  a 
license  to  go  m'o  ■.  irious  business  ventures. 
I  .see  no  great  problem  to  the  individual  In 
requiring  all  guns  to  be  registered,  if  the 
owner  has  nothing  to  hide  and  If  he  is  a  law- 
abiding  citizen  ■■ 

The  rifle  association  opposes  registration  as 
Interfering  with  the  constitutional  right  of 
sportsmen  More  germane  is  the  fear  of  be- 
ing helplessly  unarmed  against  criminals,  or 
singled  out  for  attention  should  a  dictator 
come  to  power  However,  no  legitimate 
sportsman  has  any  reason  to  fear  registra- 
tion It  Is  the  h.Dd  md  the  trlggerman  who 
would  not  admit  ownership  :if  a  lethal  weap- 
on for  the  tool  of  his  trade  He  could  be  iso- 
lated through  registration  and  eventually 
dealt  with  The  huge  annual  casualty  list  by 
firearms  In  this  country  cries  for  a  method  of 
reducing  the  death  toil,  and  of  stopping  Il- 
legal shipments  here  of  firearms  from  abroad. 

The  mounting  public  outcry  for  stricter 
gun  control  laws  moved  the  leading  sports 
gun  manuf  icturers  of  the  country  to  favor 
a  law  that  would  ban  the  Interstate  mall  or- 
der sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

This  should  be  the  breakthrough  that  will 
overcome  opposition  to  this  curb  and  make 
strict  legislation  possible  The  public  con- 
cern which  has  been  growing  since  the  as- 
sassination of  Sen  Robert  P  Kennedy,  also 
has  made  President  Johnson  confident  that 
a  uniform  gun  control  law  can  and  should  be 
passed  by  the  50  states 

The  public  response  has  been  extraordi- 
nary Only  a  month  ago.  Congress  refused  to 
approve  banning  rifles  and  shotguns  from 
interstate  malls  when  it  approved  a  law  ban- 


ning hand  guns  fr^m  sale  through  the  mulls 
The  Kennedy  tragedy  has  changed  this 

iFrom     the     Racine    Journal-Times     (Wis). 
July  2,    19681 
Cliches    rKBEAOBARE.  sin'  Stii.l  Used 
How  thoroughly  the  National  Rlfie  .\ssn  — 
the  gun   lobby— has  done   Its  Job   In   Indoc- 
trinating   .Americans    against    effective    gun 
control  was  Illustrated  in  some  of  the  views 
expre.ssed    In    interviews    published    in    last 
weeks  Journal-Ttmes  Sunday  Bulletin 

The  quotations  were  replete  with  the 
cliches  of  NRA  propaganda  In  one  way  or 
another,  all  the  NRAs  old  saws  were  re- 
peated It  Is  people  not  guns,  who  commit 
crimes.  g\in  control  would  harass"  citizens 
but  would  not  affect  criminals,  such  laws 
threaten  to  take  away"  or  confiscate  guns: 
the  law  would  penalize"  sportsmen  and  gun 
collectors 

Every  one  of  these  cliches  has  long  since 
been  expl<xled  They  are  based  on  either 
downright  untruths  or  half-truths  which 
have  been  patiently  drummed  into  the  pub- 
lic and  law-makers  by  years  of  NRA  prop- 
aganda 

Ralph  McGlll  recently  wrote,  "The  cliche 
statement  that  guns  don't  kill  but  that 
people  do  is  a  specious  one,  unworthy  of 
serious  acceptance   ' 

Of  course  It  Is  And.  of  course,  people  kill 
otlier  people — and  the  killers  do  so  because 
they  are  psychotic  or  enraged  or  Jealous,  or 
drunk  But  guns  are  very  handy  to  them, 
whoever  and  whatever  they  are;  guns  .tre 
available  to  almost  anyone  We  cannot  prove 
a  negative,  we  cannot  prove  that  a  specific 
murder  would  not  have  taken  place  if  the 
gun  was  not  .ivallable  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  men  who  killed  John  P  Kennedy 
and  Martin  Luther  King  could  have  thrown 
an  ax  that  far 

Huw  citizens  would  be  harassed  by  hav- 
ing to  register  or  license  a  gun  doesn't  come 
clear  A  hunter  gets  his  hunting  license,  gets 
into  tills  licensed  car  with  his  licensed  dog 
and  goes  hunting  perhaps  jn  a  licensed 
preserve,  with  an  unllcen.sed  gun  If  It  was  for 
the  greater  public  go<xl.  how  much  more 
would  It  inconvenience  him  to  have  his  gun 
licensed,  too'' 

The  Idea  that  the  proposed  legislation 
would  "take  awav"  or  in  some  manner  con- 
fiscate giin.s  Is  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  In  any  present 
or  proposed  legislation  which  would  permit 
any  agency  of  government  to  take  guns  away 
from  anyone  Yotir  automobile  and  even  your 
business  may  be  licensed:  no  governmental 
agency  can  seize  It  for  that  rea.son 

The  hard  facts  on  the  availability  of  guns 
and  crime  in  our  own  community  are  con- 
tained in  the  Police  Department  analysis 
quoted  In  last  Sunday's  storv  In  the  past 
3  .,  years  70  per  cent  of  the  murders  In  the 
community  have  been  committed  with  fire- 
arms. Some  of  tho.se  murders  may  have  been 
committed  in  other  ways-  but  not  all  of 
them  The  guns  were  there  They  were  handy 
at  the  wrong  time  .And  they  were  used  for 
the  wrong  purposes 

Legislation  cannot  control  the  pas,sions 
that  cause  violent  crimes.  But  It  can  make 
the  most  commonly  used  weapon  less  avail- 
able, and  thus  make  It  lees  likely  that  the 
crimes  will  be  committed. 

[From    the    Minneapolis    (Minn.)     Tribune. 
June  26.  19681 
President  Johnson   .\nd  Gun  Controls 
President   Johnson,    who   three   weeks   ago 
called  upon  Congress  "in  the  name  of  sanity 
In  the  name  of  safety  and  In  the  name 
of   an   aroused   citizenship   to   give   .America 
the  gun-control  law  that  .American  citizens 
need."   has   now    put    his    name    behind    the 
kind  of  law  his  words  described    This  means 
a   law   covering   registration    of    all    firearms 
and   licensing   of   those   who   use   them    We 
commend  the  President. 


Mr  Johnson's  strong  statement  M  lul  ly 
reflects  what  appears  to  be  a  growing  dt-'pr- 
mlnatlon  among  the  nation's  previously. 
silent  majority  to  achieve  .strong  contr'l.i 
This  new  national  m^od  Is  apparent  In  Mm- 
neapiiUs  where  a  majority  of  aldermen  i:  w 
lavor  some  kind  ot  gxin-control  leglsl.i-; 
Donald  Rl.sk.  leader  of  the  councll'.s  L).  ■ 
cratlc  mlnL.rlty  .md  po.sslblc  future  mii\'ral 
candidate,  is  the  l.itest  alderman  to  fa\.r  a 
requirement  of  permits  for  carrying  hand- 
guns in  the  city. 

Elsewhere,  former  astronaut  John  O;, :  n 
has  been  named  the  leader  of  a  natloiiwule 
campaign  to  demonstrate  public  suiipiri  :■  r 
registration  and  licensing  through  letttrs 
telegrams,  etc  .  to  ,iin'.;ressmen  Among  th.'<» 
supporting  the  campaign  are  Gov  Roc'Kelf  Her 
and  Vice-President  Humphrey.  We  .--ixret 
th.it  Sen  McCarthy  does  not  favor  acting  on 
gun  legislation  at  this  time,  although  favor- 
ing stronger  CLintrols  Tlie  gun  lobby  u.ses 
delays  to  defeat  legislation 

In  addition  to  a  letter-writing  campaign 
now  there  Is  a  need  (or  voters  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  their  elected  officials  by  making 
It  clear  that  the  Issue  of  gun  legislation  aIH 
be  an  imp.-rtant  factor  In  determining  h.,w 
voters  make  their  choices  In  coming  elec- 
tions The  once-silent  majority  favoring  con- 
trols — three  out  of  four  voters  or  more  ;n 
Gallup  Polls  over  the  years — must  not  lap.<e 
into  apathy  again 

There  must  be  federal  controls  over  'he 
Interstate  sales  of  all  guns,  not  Just  har,a- 
guiis.  ,is  legislated  this  month  There  shoald 
be  registration  of  all  firearms  at  either  the 
federal  or  suue  levels,  and  there  should  oe 
licensing  of  all  users,  preferably  at  the  state 
level  but  CLintormlng  to  federally  established 
minimum  standards  There  shovild  !)e  cor.- 
irols  where  needed  at  Ux-al  levels,  .such  .^s 
permits  to  carrv  pistols  In  Minneapolis 

President  Johnson  said;  Registration  .iiirl 
licensing  have  long  been  an  accepted  par: 
uf  dally  life  In  .America  .Automobiles,  boats. 
e\en  dogs  and  bicycles  In  many  communities. 
are  commonly  registered  Our  citizens  must 
get  licenses  to  fish,  to  hunt  .md  to  drive  Ct-r- 
taUily  no  le.ss  should  be  required  for  ;!.e 
possession  of  lethal  weapons  that  have  caused 
so  much  h.  rror  and  heartbreak  In  this  coun- 
try Surely  the  slight  inconvenience  for  -.he 
few  Is  mlmmal.  when  measured  against  pro- 
tection for  all   " 

We  agree  with  the  President 

[Prom  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)   Press-G.izette. 
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Gun  Laws  Cut  Ho.micides 

I  Note.— The  following  article  by  Lee  Dirks 
Is  reprinted  with  permission  from  The  Na- 
tional Observer  ) 

Tough  gun-control  laws  reduce  crime  r.ite 
and  the  number  of  homicides  In  a  society: 
True  or  false? 

The  question  has  long  been  posed:  'lie 
answer,  at  least  in  .\merica.  still  is  in  !iot 
dispute,  largely  because  the  evidence  seems 
to  be  inconclusive  or.  in  the  minds  of  some, 
mostly  irrelevant  There's  no  paucity  of  facts 
and  figures,  however,  ,ind  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedv  ompels  a  fresh  look  .it 
the  conclusions  they  point  to 

Throughout  Slrhan  Slrhan's  native  Jor- 
dan, for  Instance,  persons  purchiwlng  or  pos- 
sessing firearms  risk  severe  punishment  un- 
less they  receive  permission  from  the  lU- 
thoritles.  Even  the  Bedouins,  the  desert 
non.ads  who  tradltlonaly  have  carried  weap- 
ons, must  register  them  v^ith  a  special  clcser: 
police  force. 

Jordan  3  stringent  firearms  laws  don't  elim- 
inate violence  by  gunfire,  nor  do  they  pre- 
vent some  guns  from  circulating  illegally. 
But  they  apparently  do  help  keep  crime  rates 
down.  In  1963.  the  year  President  Kennedv 
was  assassinated.  2  25  of  every  100.000  Jcr- 
danlans  were  murdered,  of  whom  a  mucn 
smaller  percentage  died  of  bullet  wounds   In 


•  he  united  States  In  the  same  year,  2/7  erf 
;very  100^00  .Americans  were  murdered  by 
tirearms  alone. 

CONTRAST  JORDAN  AND  JAPAN 

But  Jordan  Is  not  an  industrialized  pros- 
nerous  nation,  those  who  deny  the  effecthe- 
r/ss  of  firearms  legislation  might  -rgue  and 
besfdes.  st-itlstlcs  from  Jordan  cannot  really 

"Vhen'fake  Japan,  an  IndustrlaUzed,  dense- 
K    populated    ifatlon    with    urban    problems 
'  ,t^.nllke    those   of   the   United  States.  Ja- 
^m    luis    perhaps    the    most    stringent    fire 
^r,^    aws  of  any  nation  in  the  Free  World, 
•'T  crimes    of   Violence    are    relatively   low. 
With   rare   exceptions,   only   police   officers 
can  carr^  ptst^ls  in  Japan    Of  the  more  than 
0<rW0,0OO^apanese,  fewer  than  100  have  U- 
eiises  permitting  them  to  If «««««  »^^^„^^^,^^: 
most   of    these   are   competitors   In   InWrna 
nc^ll  shooting  r^atches^Japan  is  a  iBhd  o 
hunters    from  the  members  of  the  imperial 
Sv    Who  go  duck  hunting  with  nets  to 
;"  sophisticated  sportsmen  -^o  huxvt  game 
with  the  latest  rifles,  and  some  50^000  rifles 
!nd  shotguns  are  known  to  exist  there.  But 
u  yone  who  Is  under  18.  mentally  deranged. 
;    hout  a  fixed  address,  or  PO^entla  ly  dan- 
i,,     irv   the    ludmnent  of   the   authorities 
fa^ot  'g^^et^fgunTrmU    -ven  persons  wh 
n.ss    these    qualifications    must    take    three 
Tours  c^f  instruction  and  pass  a  written  exam 
before   [hey   can   receive   a  »^u°"-8  ^^^g^, 
In   1966.  firearms  were  present  In  only  99 
crimes  of  all  types-murders,  ^ape^  .^auUs, 
robberles-.n  Japan    In   the  United  States. 
which   has   twice   as  many   P«°P^«  ^„''*P^^3 
iirearms   were   used   In    more   than  5°   "^^^ 
..hat  number  of  murders  alone  '«  196f '  ^he 
rate  of  murders  in  Japan  runs  about  one- 
third  that  in  the  United  States. 

ACCIDENTAL    DEATHS    FEWER 

Whether  because  of  stringent  gun-control 
Wws  or  other  rcas.-ns.  the  rate  of  accidental 
iieaaw  involving  firearms  is  .sharply  lower  n 
jlpan  and  everv  other  large  country  than  In 
the  um^ed  States.  In  contrast  to  Japans 
500,000  irearms,  some  50.000.000  to  2M- 
(.00  000  firearms  are  estimated  to  exist  n  the 
rnited  States,  according  to  Senate  tff  °^°7 
ult  year;  the  estimates  vary  so  widely  be- 
"vse  of  the  general  absence  of  registration 
reoviirements.  Per  every  1,000  Americans,  1.3 
die  ever?  year  in  gun  accidents;  in  Japan  the 

"-Bu't  "rpan  IS  an  Oriental  land  with  a  long 
tradition  of  firearms  controls,  skeptics  of 
egislatlon  might  say,  and  besides.  Japan  has 
a  heritage  of  rule  by  a  Etrong  central  govern- 
ment that  at  times  has  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  individuals.  ^,„ih„qi 

Then  take  Britain,  defender  of  l^dlvldua 
rights  over  the  centuries  and  progenitor  of 
fe  American  system  of  law.  Weapons  laws 
,n  England  date  from  the  Statute  of  North- 
umberland of  1328.  and  the  possession  of  fire- 
arms has  been  controlled  by  licensing  since 
the  Gun  License  Act  of  1870. 

No  one  under  14  Is  permitted  to  buy  or  pos- 
sess any  kind  of  gun  In  Great  Brlt^  n^  AN 
most  all  handgun  permits  issued  authorize 
use  only  on  pistol  ranges.  Genuine  sportsmen 
an  get'licenses  for  the  use  of  shotguns  with 
hnle    difficulty,    however,    and    some    4,600 
ihootlng  clubs  flourish  in  the  British  Isles^ 
in  Britain,  the  homicide  rate  per  100,000 
persons    runs    one-eighth    the    rate    in    the 
l-nlted      States,      the      rate      for      robbery 
,ne-tenth   the   U.S.   rate,   '^'^'^ ^^^\^^%^°:1 
HUgravated    assault   one-seventeenth.    Wheii 
h  126  Americans  were  being  murdered  by  fire- 
arms in  1963,  24  Britons  were  dying  by  the 
.-ame  means. 

BRITISH    ALSO    BREAK    LAWS 

Not  that  Britons  are  more  law-abiding  than 
Americans;  the  larceny  rate  there  runs  three 
Mmes  the  U.S.  larceny  rate.  When  a  person 
uses  a  firearm  m  a  homicide  in  Britain,  how- 
ever he  can  be  a.ssured  of  headline  treat- 
ment; the  murder  of  three  PO»cemen  in  Lon- 
don not  long  aeo  received  world-wide  atten- 


tion and  incidentally  resulted  in  a  six-year 
prison  sentence  for  illegal  possession  of  fire- 
arms for  the  man  who  four  months  before 
the  murder  had  sold  the  pistols  to  the  mur- 
derers. Except  for  riot  deaths  and  an  occa- 
sional sensational  murder,  the  more  than  100 
murders  of  policemen  In  the  Un'ted  sutes 
(more  than  90  per  cent  by  firearms)  go 
lareelv  unnoticed.  . 

iut  Britain  has  no  frontier  tradition,  and 
besides  British  law  has  no  equivalent  to  the 
Second  Amendment's  right  to  bear  arms  _^ 
■  Question:  Does  the  United  States  today 
have  the  "well-regulated  militia  .  .  .neces- 
sary to  the  security  of  a  free  State  upon 
which  the  Second  Amendment  predicates 
"the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 

'''™hen'  take  Hawaii,  covered  by  the  Second 
Amendment  yet  a  state  that  r^^^'^^^^^  .P"' 
mit  to  purchase  a  handgun  and  requiring 
that  handgun  sales  be  reported  to  the  police^ 
Hawaii's  rate  for  murder  and  """""^gl'S^"^ 
manslaughter  by  every  means  in  1966,  lie 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  a%ailable. 
was  2  9  per  100,000  persons.  Alaska,  which  be- 
came'a  state  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Hawaii  but  has  far  less  stringent  firearms 
requirement,  had  a  rate  of  12.9,  more  than 
four  times  Hawaii's 


HAWAH    HOMICIDE    RATE    LOW 

Urban  conditions  apparently  have  little 
effect  on  Hawaii's  low  standing  among  the 
states  m  homicides.  Honolulu  haa  fewer 
homicides  (12)  in  1966  than  any  of  the  lour 
U  S  cities  hovering  closest  to  It  in  popula- 
tion. Miami  recorded  53  homicides,  Norfolk 
20,  Akron  17,  and  Omaha  13. 

But  Hawaii  is  not  part  of  the  continental 
United  States,  and  besides,  ifs  too  ^m»»  to 
be  considered  for  an  accurate  sample  of  -he 
effectiveness  of  firearms  laws. 

Then  take  New  York,  the  mainland  state 
with  the  most  stringent  gun  controls.  New 
York's  Sullivan  Law  requires  citizens  to  ob- 
tain a  license  to  possess  handguns  even  In 
their  homes  or  places  of  business. 

New  York's  homicide  rate  ranks  among  the 
lowest  in  the  nation  despite  the  state's  dense 
population;    at  4.8  per   100,000  citizens,  it  s 
less  than  half  the  rate  of  Alaska.  The  New- 
York  City  rate  is  similarly  low— half  that  of 
Chicago,   Detroit,    and    Cleveland,    and    one- 
third    the    rate    of    Houston.    In    Texas,    as 
Frederick  J.  Ludwlg,  chief  assistant  district 
attorney  of  Queens,  put  it  last  year  in  testi- 
mony   before    the    Senate:    "To    violate    the 
weapons  laws  ...  the  defendant  must     1 
carry  concealed  (2)  away  from  his  home  (3) 
a  pistol  or  revolver,  (4)  have  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  (5)  involving  a  crime  of  violence 
and  (6)   the  particular  act  of  violence  must 
have  been  committed,  not  with  any  weapon, 
but  a  firearm." 

But  New  York  City  is  not  Houston,  and 

besides  .  .  .  

COMMUNITY  SELF-DETERMINATION 
ACT 


Mr    NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  on  July 
24    Senators  Harris,  Percy.  Javits,  and 
myself,  along  with   a   broad  bipartisan 
group  of  29  other  Senators,  introduced 
the  Community  Self-Determination  Act 
of  1968.  a  bold  new  proprani  to  lielp  poor 
communities    lift    themselves    economi- 
cally and  socially.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  program  of  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporations,  to  be  organized  and 
wholly  owned  by  members  of  the  com- 
munity—both urban  and  rural.  The  cor- 
porations would  operate  business  enter- 
prises  and   utilize    profits   for   daycare 
education,  job  training,  and  other  social 

services.  „       .  », 

In  order  to  familiarize  Senators  with 
the  concepts  behind  the  community  cor- 
porations and   explain  how   the.^e   pro- 


grams might  work,  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  several  articles  which  I  think  are 
verv  informative:   First,  an  article  en- 
titled "Are  Community  Corporations  the 
Answer"   bv   Gar   Alperovitz,   a   former 
member  of  my   staff  who  worked   with 
members    of    the    Conares.s    of    Racial 
Equalitv  and  residents  at  the  Kennedy 
Institute  of  Politics  at   Harvard  in  de- 
veloping with  legislation:  an  article  en- 
titled   "Thp    Southern   Roots    of   Urban 
CriM'^  "   bv   Roeer   Bearwood,   from   the 
August    issue   of   Fortune;    an    editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times.  July  29.  en- 
titled "The  Energies  of  the  Slums  ;  and 
several  articles  which  were  published  re- 
centlv  in  the  Boston  Globe. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
pieces  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  Boston.  June  19681 

ARE    CoMMf  NTTY   CORPOR.^TIONS  THE   ANSWER? 

(Bv  Gar  Alperovltr.) 
There  is  one  thing  about  which  urban 
experts,  responsible  journalists,  and  anxious 
politicians  tend  to  agree:  solutions  t^  urban 
decay  and  civil  unrest  will  require  that  this 
country  spend  billions  of  dollars  over  the 
next  lew  vears.  , 

The  ironic  thing  is  that  some  people  ^tiu 
talk  as  if  there  were  a  possibility  that  large 
.urns  of  monev  mieht.  in  fact,  be  forthcom- 
ine  from  Congress,  Some  assume  that  the  war 
nV'etnam  is  the  only  roadblock.  But  a  more 
realistic  appraisal  is  that  the  war  will  not 
eni  sd^n  Tnd  that  poverty  funds,  meager  as 
thev  now  are.  will  continue  to  be  cvit  bacK^ 
in  exchange  for  a  tax  biU^for  «amp  e.  U^^^ 
Congress  recently  demanded  a  $6  billion 
splash  m  expenditures, 

A  hard  look  at  the  political  complexion  of 
the  leaders  of  Congre.^s  would  also  cast  seri- 
ous doubt  on  the  notion  that  the  gent  emeh 
who  control  appropriations  are  likely  to  ap 
prove  poverty  fund  expansion,  war  or  not. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  under  our  present 
welfare  and  anti-poverty  programs^  "l^l^^^Z 
are  dependent  on  the  ^'^"''^'^'^^^^  "^V«„^  "^'f,. 
die  class  to  support  them-^  suburban  Con 
gressmen  are  continually  asked  to  tax  their 
oJn  constituencies.  Not  surprisingly,  when 
good  win  pales  ,  as  It  has  In  the  wake  of  re- 
bellion and  Molencel,  welfare  '^''/es^P^ 

There  cannot  be  even  marginal  security 
for  the  poor  as  long  as  such  a  system  prevails^ 
What's  more,  even  were  i;  secure,  welfare 
is  tUI  a  bad  system  Not  only  the  taxpayer 
recognizes  this-;  men  and  women  on  welfare 
don't  r.ke  it  either. 

Poor  men.  black  or  white,  jammed  nto 
urban  ghettos  or  abandoned  m  rural  hol- 
Cs  don't  want  charity-even  government 
charltv  welfare  checks  and  food  stamps  do 
ioTence  to  a  man,  strip  h'^^^^;^  |f  ^l^.^^f 
breed  Ml  him  a  hatred  of  the  total  system. 
breed  .n  mm  nothing 

n^w'cr  ho^  ul'on't^e'  horizon,    resenting 

^ndouts.   ?^senting    the   oyerbearlng^  ms^^.- 

tutions  of  our  society,  frustrated,  alienated. 

"""■^he  Mtuatlon  Is  tense.  We  wait  for  the 
nevt  crVsls  while  City  Hall  stumbles  along 
wUh     traditional     rhetoric     and     piecemeal 

'"Ste'obviously.  we  need  a  "<>^' ;'PP„^°^='^„ 
For  one  thing,  we  need  a  program  ^or  the 
poor  Which  is  not  dependent  on  the  fall- 
ing largesse  of  Congress.  But  more  lunda- 
mfn  ally,  we  need  a  program  ^^^^^h  will 
^ster  economic  development  in  the  ghetto 
Itself— which  win  offer  jobs  and  dlgnltv  .n- 
Etead  of  handouts 

So  much  is  common  sense-- and  h«s  been 
recognized  bv  man:.-.  But  there  c■^n  be  no 
economic  development  ir  the  ghetto  wnhout 
stability. 
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Any  realistic  pro-am  for  economic  devel- 
opment most  '.ake  inw  account  the  dlaorder. 
alienation  turmoil  and  despair  '-Mat  U  the 
central  fact  of  ghetto  life  tixlay  Economic 
development  ihrounh  Jobs  and  outalde  busi- 
ness investment  is  simply  not  sufficient,  what 
Ls  needed  Is  communtty  development  for 
stability  can  c^me  about  only  through  the 
responsible  participation  of  community 
people  in  their  own  affairs 

But  how  Is  this  p>artlclpatlon  to  be 
achieved''  Black  people  In  the  a;he'to  ari?ue 
that,  in  general,  democratically  baaed  com- 
m'lnity  contml  is  the  only  way  to  create 
respected  Indigenous  leadership  which 
truly  repreaenta  the  community  and  which 
can  sustain  order  The  demand  for  control 
sounds  radlCAl  and  revolutionary  to  some 
but  stripped  of  it«  rhet/irlc  It  is  quite  sim- 
ply one  of  the  bases  of  community  life,  a 
community  can  never  control  Itself  until  It 
is  responsible  for  ita  own  affairs 

Shrewd  politicians  are  now  beginning  to 
understiind  that  community  control  can  also 
be  sensible  administrative  practice  In  fact. 
It  can  solve  one  of  a  mayors  biggest  head- 
aches, which  among  the  many  groups,  proj- 
ects community  leaders  and  would-be  lead- 
ers shoiirB  he  supporf  If  'he  community  is 
In  control.  It  can  decide  for  itself  — through 
the  ballot  box — who  are  It*  leaders  and  what 
are  Its  needs 

This  concept  has  been  tested  In  practice 
T^.e  best  example  Is  In  Columbus.  Ohio 
There  a  humane  and  intelligent  Lutheran 
minister  Rev  Leopold  Bernhard.  worked  to 
set  up  a  Neighborhood  Corporation"  In  the 
Columbus  ghetto  with  the  help  of  the  Wash- 
ington writer  Milton  Kotler 

The  Corporation  Is  in  fact,  little  more 
than  a  simple  Ie»jal  line  drawn  around  a 
neighborhood  of  8  000  people  i  Any  good 
lawyer  can  draw  up  such  an  Institution  In 
a  matter  of  hours  i  All  the  stockholders  live 
in  this  one  geographic  area  Anyone  In  the 
neighborhood  can  become  a  member  in  the 
Corporation  simply  by  signing  up  And,  moat 
important  the  Corporation  Is  controlled  by 
the  neighborhood  on  a  one  man.  one  vote 
basis 

The  Columbus  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  others  working  to  nght  poverty 
transfer  funds  directly  to  the  Corporation  to 
be  used  for  s.xrlal  services — day  care  centers. 
Job  training,  teen  centers— as  the  community 
deems  best  for  its  own  self-improvement. 

Of  course  mistakes  are  made — as  they  are 
m  any  organization  [Including  the  mayors 
afflce^  But  In  Columbus  the  Corporation 
must  face  the  consequences  of  Its  mistakes 
in  the  open  arena  of  neighborhood  politics 
There  are  regular  neighborhood  meetings  and 
CorporaUon  elections.  And  there  are  plenty 
of  community  groups  and  leaders  to  keep  an 
eye  on  each  other— Just  as  In  any  other 
political  institution 

The  Columbus  example  has  been  tried  in 
dozens  of  other  communities— including  New 
York's  Bedford-Stuvvesant.  In  a  project 
sponsored  bv  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 

The  Marshall  Plan  for  European  Recon- 
struction worked  according  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple Instead  of  trying  to  decide  from  Wash- 
ington how  to  allocate  funds.  General  Mar- 
shall told  Europeans  to  get  together  and 
come  up  with  their  own  plans 

In  fact,  local  autonomy  and  private,  de- 
centralized declslon-maklr\«— the  antithesis 
of  big  government — are  among  the  most 
traditional  of  .American  values  i  People  '.n 
Boston  may  recall  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Roxbury  was  aji  independent  town  i 
The  Community  Corporation  recalls  the 
spirit  of  the  New  England  U)wn  meeting — 
the  people  closest  to  a  problem  are  responsi- 
ble for  solving  It:  local  leadership  is  recog- 
nized and  \n  control 

The  strength  of  the  Idea  is  the  old  truth 
that  the  only  way  to  achieve  self-respect  Is 
to  be  responsible  for  one's  life,  its  special 
value  for  'as  today  Is  that  It  could  provide 


the  framework  In  which  the  ener^  of  social 
protest  can  be  channelled  Into  constructive 
activity  for  community  development 

But  community  control  of  outside  re- 
source* however  great  Its  value  for  stabil- 
ity- does  not  by  Itaelf  solve  our  first  problem 
of  finding  a  s<nirce  of  funds  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  ghetto,  besides  a  reluctant 
Congress 

Those  who  reciignlze  that  economic  devel- 
opment is  a  <ood  Idea  may.  with  a  little 
imagination  also  see  that  funds  for  com- 
munity social  senlces  might  be  derived  from 
the  community  Itself  If  the  Community 
Corporation  were  not  merely  a  conduit  for 
outside  funds— but  instead  were  also  a 
vigorous  economic  enterprise  which  pur- 
chased businesses-  pmHts  could  be  plowed 
back  into  the  •ommunlly  for  social  services 
We  are  talking  atxmt  .-ommunlty  control 
of  economic  development  in  which  a  de- 
prived conamunlty  would  provide  Its  own 
antl-povertv  funds  and  manage  Us  own  intl- 
pover'v  :)r  -tir  iv..-' 

How  ■  m  ■:.:-  ■  ;ne  about'  One  result  of 
the  re'-fM'  "  •--  ^  '^'i'  white  businessmen 
m  the  ^■.■•■■'  .'■  •■  rr.mf:  more  and  more 
jnteres-'''.  >•  .    .u.-    -aelr     stores    and    tic- 

torles  L  .i:-*  ■:••  i.allable  from  Insurance 
compaiues  .iu,l  :.-.:n  banks,  which  could  be 
used  to  help  the  communltv  buy  these  busi- 
nesses at  fair  market  value  Given  the  present 
business  climate  (and  new  t-overnment  In- 
centive programs)  they  should  be  relatively 
easy  to  arrange 

Ordinarily,  .vnd  under  Mayor  Whites  re- 
cent propo.sals  a  few  enterprising  black  busi- 
nessmen would  buy  these  businesses:  but 
there  is  no  reascjn  why  a  corporation  repre- 
senting the  cmmunlty  could  not  do  so  and 
use  the  profits  for  social  services  for  thou- 
sands of  nhetto  residents. 

The  New  York  based  National  Economic 
Growth  and  Reconstruction  Organization 
I  NEGRO  i.  a  nunproht  corporation  estab- 
lished bv  neurosurgeon  Thomas  W  .Matthew, 
owns  and  operates  a  broad  spectrum  of  high- 
ly complex  enterprises  The  corporation  em- 
ploys more  than  liOO  people,  has  an  i\nnual 
payroll  nf  over  one  million  dollars,  and  has 
more  than  three  million  dollars  in  .issets 

NEGRO  businesses  Include  the  Interfalth 
Hospital  in  Queens.  New  York,  a  general  hos- 
pital with  140  beds  and  potential  to  expand 
to  210: 

The  Domco  Textile  Co  .  which  makes  most 
of  the  uniforms  worn  by  NEGRO  employees, 
boutique  clothes  for  singer  Miriam  Makeba's 
Caribbean  shops,  and  lingerie  sold  In  New 
York  department  .stores; 

The  Domco  Chemical  Co  .  In  Jamaica, 
Lons:  Island. 

.\  paint  manufacturing  plant; 
Two  lOO-faniUv   ipartment  buildings  In  the 
Bronx,  which  were  rehabilitated  by  NEGRO'S 
Spartacus  Co  . 

And  finally,  two  municipal  bus  lines,  one 
operating  35  buses.  In  Watts,  Los  Angeles; 
another  operating  30  vehicles  m  Harlem  .ind 
Jamaica  Long  Island 

NEGRO  enterprises  are  financed  by  the 
sale  of  Economic  Liberty  Bonds,  offered  in 
denominations  ranging  from  25  cents  to 
SIO.OOO  rhe  bonds  are  sold  on  the  streets. 
by  mall,  and  through  payroll  deductions.  The 
:lrst  bond  program  In  1965  raised  $400  000. 
all  but  «5  000  of  which  has  been  repaid 

Dr  Matthew  is  dedicated  to  the  principle 
:f  Negro  self-help;  he  turns  down  all  offers 
'f  tirants  from  the  government  and  from 
r  lundatlons  "If  thev  want  to  give  us  a  mil- 
lion dollars."  says  Dr  Matthew  "let  them 
b\iv  a  million  dollars  of  uur  btinds  " 

In  Bc«ton  EGAG.  Inc  a  Bed  ford -base<1 
manvifacturer  of  precision  Instruments,  pro- 
vides another  example  of  new  buslnees  In 
the  ghetto  EO&G  purchased  the  century-old 
E  Van  Noorden  Company  In  Roxbviry.  In- 
corporated a  new  subsidiary.  EG&O  Rox- 
bury. Inc  and  embarked  on  a  program  to 
•rain  nelghborh<xxl  people  U>  -ake  over  the 
operation  and   managenvent  of   the   new  en- 


terprise The  plan  also  ofTers  employees  equi- 
ty in  the  company;  over  the  next  '20  years 
EGAO  Roxbury  will  sell  35  per  cent  of  :ts 
sU>ok  U3  neighborhood  employees  (Another 
"20  per  cent  of  tlie  shares  will  be  offered  :,, 
'.he  public,  so  It  Ls  conceivable  that  the  it.  x- 
burv  community  could  control  the  company 
at  the  end  of  the  20  year  period  \ 

EGA-G's  training  costs  are  partly  offset  by 
a  contract  from  the  Department  of  Labor; 
and  management  expects  to  be  ojjeratiiie  .i 
prortt-maklng  business  in  little  more  th..n 
normal  start-up  time 

Avco  Corporation  has  a  somewhat  similar 
program  in  Roxbury.  although  U  does  not 
include  a  plan  for  employees'  equity  La.^t 
year.  Avco  set  up  a  printing  plant  In  Roxbury 
to  provide  Jobs  and  training  U)  Negn^es  137 
people  are  presently  employed  as  trainees — 
including  iixanagement  'j-alnees  Avco  ex- 
pects this  number  '.o  reach  232.  and  pl.ii..^ 
eventually  to  withdraw  all  outside  tralnu..: 
and  supervisory  personnel  presently  on  loan 
from  other  Avco  plants  ;n  the  area 

.And  this  spring,  specialists  from  Avco- 
Roxbury  joined  m  the  formation  of  a  new 
virban  systems  department  to  help  other 
companies  train  h.trd-core  unemployed 
thmuBh  .1  new  government-business  Job* 
program 

The  examples  .ibove  all  show  the  relevance 
of  mcdern  pruale  enterprise  to  tJie  problems 
of  the  ghetto  But  they  tall  in  two  major  re- 
spects rir.st.  the  profits  from  the  industrv 
benefit  only  a  few  .shareholders  i  black  and 
while  I ;  second,  they  provide  only  jobs 
they  do  nothing  .it  all  -o  help  provide  serv- 
ices,  a  sense  of  community  partlclpat;.  :. 
.ind  above  all,  the  st.tbiHtv  which  is  tlenvi-: 
from  vigorous  broad-based  local  participa- 
tion I  In  fact,  to  the  extent  that  the  conve:.- 
tlonal  business  framework  provides  Jobs  and 
dividends  :or  the  few  It  tends  to  lncre;'.se 
the  division  in  the  ghetto  between  blaclt 
haves  and  black  have-nots  i 

In  short,  we  are  back  to  our  original  prob- 
lem: what  IS  needed  Is  a  proeram  that  c.!n 
combine  the  ;idvantages  of  local  control  with 
the  capacity  to  make  a  profit  The  Neighbor- 
hood Corporation  Itself  must  go  into  business 
In  .a  big  way. 

There  is  a  precedent  from  which  to  work 
EG&G  Roxbury.  Much  of  its  stock  will  ulti- 
matelv  be  sold  to  its  employees  the  parent 
companv  will  be  come  a  minority  stockholder 
If  the  EG&G  example  were  uaken  one  step 
further  and.  with  the  help  of  loans.  th9 
Community  Corporation  were  to  buy  stock  n: 
the  company,  we  would  have  a  situation  :r. 
which  business  profits  could  be  used  for  the 
social  "services  the  i-ommunlty  decides  best 
for  Its  own  nee<ls 

CreaUvelv  expanded,  this  concept.  I  believe, 
might  help  us  see  the  beginning  of  an  end 
to  welfare— and  the  i-reatlon  of  true  com- 
munity  participation   and   stability. 

The  approach  could  be  started  right  now. 
within  the  framework  of  existing  federal  prr- 
gnim  In  fact,  experiments  of  this  kind  u-c 
under  way  in  other  parts  of  the  country  - 
and  Mayor  White,  for  Instance,  could  do  mucr. 
to  make  Baston  a  leader  in  this  area,  If  1." 
were  to  seize  the  Initiative.  But  progress  :; 
the  direction  of  viable  Community  Conx>r.i- 
tlons  could  be  hastened  by  minor  admlnlstr.i- 
tlve  or  legislative  changes 

First  It  would  help  If  major  compani'- 
movlng  into  the  ghetto  could  be  assured 
market  for  their  pnxlucts.  At  present,  a  share 
of  government  procurement  contracts  is  ^e" 
aside  for  small  business  This  program  should 
be  broadened  to  Include  new  ghetto  Industrv 
.Second.  It  would  help  If  we  Instituted  ''■■ 
Industrial  turnkey  "  program— a  program  ■  : 
tax  incentives  to  expand  the  EG&G  model 
to  encourage  business  to  come  into  the 
ghetto,  to  teach  people  to  operate  new  enter- 
prise*, and  to  sell  newly  established  busl- 
nes.ses  to  the  community  at  fair  market  value. 
Third,  there  ought  to  be  an  Increase  in 
the  federal  funds  available  for  technical  as- 
sistance and  training   A  Community  Point  4 


nrogram-somethlng  on  the  model  o^  Po|nJ  * 
'^fnibrowl— would  insure  that  all  oomp«ale« 

wanUnTTo  train  an  untapped  portion  of  the 
fabor  '"»'■•'"  *°""*  ''*''*  ^^'^  resources  to  do 
*°Vourth   the  resources  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  ought  to  be  made 
''ore    easily    available     Under    the    present 
ferms  of  the  law.  an  area  of  250.000  popula- 
non  must  have  above  average  unemployment 
n    rder  to  qualify  lor  EDA  technical  asslst- 
In  rg"«nts   and  low-interest,  long-^^""  f*" 
r    nment    loans.    If    the    poverty    standard 
;t  Tppl U  to  smaller  population  units  (say 
units  of  50.0001.  ghetto  areas  '^""'d  quaUfy^ 
several  Congressmen  have  proposed  that  this 
Revision  of  the  law  be  changed,  but  so  far 
nnt>unB  has  been  done. 

F'  am  in  a  broader  perspective.  Congress 
roud  enact  major  new  legislation  to  encour- 
« ind  support  local  Community  Corpora- 
"ns  n  a  widespread  basis  The  major  thrust 
nf  uch  legislation  would  be  to  provide  for 
«vernment  subscriptions  and  government 
Su^  loans  to  community  corporations  to 
"  ra  flow  of  capital  for  new  business. 
1^  combined  with  tax  incentives  traln- 
?^;.,rograms.  and  local  control,  might  pro- 
vide thf  impetus  needed  for  a  real  transfor- 
mation of  our  cities. 


I  Prom  Fortune.  August  1968] 
THE   SouTurRN    Roots   of   URB.^N   Crisis 

( By  Roger  Beard  wood ) 
The  rural   South  is  preen,   beautiful,  and 
„u  e     •The  ghettos  of  the  North  are  grim  and 
f     me  stews  that  boil  over  when  summer 
"e"V.^^nlte!old  frustrations.  Yet  more  than  a 
m    ion  southern  Negroes  have  taken  the  Uall 
?^;:th  m  the  pa^t  decade.  This   year  alone, 
another  100.000  or  so  ^vln  arrive  In  the  north- 
er,   rities    nicking   the   slums  still   tighter 
Tna  compounding  America's  Interlocked  fiscal 
•>Tiri  social  urban  problems. 
'"mo^   of    the    migrants    know    that    what 
awaits    them    in   the   urban   North    1|   Uttle 
bet-er    than    a    rattlesnake's    hole.    Most   of 
them  arrive  virtually  penniless.  Many  are  11- 
ite^^te   Few  have  trades  or  skills  that  com - 
m,  d  .t-,ore  than  the  minimum  wage.  Some 
Tre  doomed  to  search  In  ^aln  for  work_ 

still    thev    continue    to   migrate.    Indeed, 
thev  have  little  choice.  For  If  good  Jobs  are 
na'd   to  nnd   m   Chicago.   Detroit,    and   Ne^' 
Yo'k    there   is   no   work   at   all   back  home. 
I.°:,e  world  War  11,  U.S.  agricultural  policy 
has  encouraged  the  sweeping  mechanization 
farming  -n  the  South.  On  cotton  planta- 
ons  Toba'cco  lands,  and  cornfields,  machines 
have   been   steadily   replacing   ^hou^nds   of 
hired  hands  and  sharecroppers^  And  as  the 
larce   -armers   become   more   efficient,   small 
wK-e  and  Negro  farmers  abandon  their  land 
bciuse  they  lack  tiie  money  and  l^nowl^8« 
eifier  to  compete  with  their  large  neighbors 
or  to  switch  ^o  more  profitable  labor-lnten- 

"  F."ced'to  leave  the  shacks  that  were  their 
homes,  southern  Negroes  take  to  the  road 
...— .  vear.  Sometimes  that  road  leads  to  a 
:n  '  town  in  the  South:  but  many  small 
•'  ■  -"s  are  .Ureadv  overcrowded  with  people 
*i  have  been  forced  out  of  farming  and 
,-..  ;-v,ble  to  find  other  Jobs.  Sometunes  the 
r.r::.  worker  heads  for  a  large  southern  city 
-i;  •■  at  Atlanta.  Memphis,  or  Birmingham. 
r:  pre.  too.  the  going  can  be  tough  and  hope- 
;p.:  in  some  of  the  black  neighborhoods  of 
N..  >  Orleans,  for  instance,  unemployment 
:-.        LS  high  as  47  percent. 

WHV     NEGROES     MOVE     NORTH 

Todav's  urban  slums  grew  from  sickly 
r--s-"the  southern  countries  in  which 
po.erty,  lUlter-icy.  and  bad  health  are  en- 
demic The  areas  on  this  map  with  the  high- 
er percentages  of  Negroes  and  lowest  meas- 
r.r»^  of  human  well-being  are  in  general 
those  with  the  heaviest  rate  of  emigration. 

Squeezed  between  declining  farm  employ- 
ment and  racial  and  educational  barriers 
that  kept  them  from  teklng  other  Jobs,  3.- 


500,000  southern  Negroes  have  ««*  "ff  \'" 
the  past  generation.  Their  exodus  has 
chang"^  dramatically  the  ethnic  compel  ion 
of  the  US.  in  1940  one  Southerner  m  four 
was  Negro;  today  only  one  in  five  is.  Seventy- 
Teven  percent  of  all  U.S  Negroes  1  ved  In 
the  South  m  1940;   now  just  over  ha      do 

About  100,000  southern  Negroes  still  move 
north  each  year.  One  major  -'^;;=1^'°"  ^^m^'^ 
runs   from   Florida.   Georgia,   the   CaroUnas. 
and  Virginia,  to  Philadelphia.  New  York,  and 
beyond     Of   the   Negroes   who   lived    m   New 
York  Cltv  in  1960  but  were  born  elsewhere. 
Troercent  came  from  these  states,  plus  West 
Virginia    Delaware,  and  Maryland.  A  second 
rouL  runs  from  Mississippi  and  Alabanria  to- 
ward  Chicago  and  Detroit    Nearly   half   the 
Neeroes  living  in  Detroit  and  almost  60  per- 
iTtTt  those' living  in  Chicago  m  I960  -^o 
were  born  elsewhere  came  from  Mississippi. 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  or  Kentucky,  ^till  an- 
other   major    migration    ^^^^"^/""^  ,'  °"; 
Louisiana,    Arkansas.   Texas,    and    Okl.ahoma 
westward    to    California;    from    those    states 
«me  well  over  half  of  the  Negroes  living  in 
Los  Angeles  In  1960  but  not  born  there 

Because  migrating  Negroes  ■;J^ ^^^l''^'^''. 
to  less  study  than  migrating  birds,  nobodv 
knows  with  certainty  how  many  Negroes  have 
movTdTut  Of  the  South  since  i960,  when  the 
Ust  census  was  taken  But  there  is  fragmen- 
tary evidence  to  suggest  that  the  migration 
s  changing  direction  As  southern  cities  open 
up  new  JoL  for  Negroes.  ,hey  are  becoming 
final  destinations  instead  of  transit  camps. 
Over  half  of  southern  Negroes  are  now  n 
urban  areas,  compared  to  Just  over  a  third  in 

^^In   the   North   about   three-fourths  of  the 
Negroes  live  In  the  core  cities  of  "^al°';n}«^ro- 
polltan  areas.  But  an  increasing  ntimber  of 
Negroes  who  move  north  appear  to  be  head- 
ing   for   smaller   cities    and    towns^   ^'°'^h°/ 
hose   Who   go   north   from   Sanford.   Florida. 
for  instance,  end  up  in  Rochester.  Ne^  \orK_ 
The  biggest  single  age  ^^^"Pj"  i ^^  ^^^J^", 
mlgratorv  stream   has  been   people  in   their 
Tee^  and   twenties.  They   have  left   behind 
sizable  concentrations  of  illiterate  .ind  slcK 
neople    and  of  the  old  and  the  very  young. 
Kv  of  the  children  are  living  with  grand- 
parents   remnants  of  a  family  unit  that  has 
fost    iVs   wage   earners    through    migration  . 
Thus  the  south  has  lost,  -d  is  continuing 
to   lose,   a   high   proportion   of   >^s   younf^^" 
better-educated     Negroes      T'"t.     in     turn 
makes  the  region  less  .attractive     o  c°  P^^'^; 
tlons  planning  new  plants    And  the  i-^ck  o. 
those  new  plants  and  the  Jobs  they  provide 
orc^  still  more  young  Neg^°";-°  ^'^"^?,^ 
More    often,    the    migrant    heads    i.orth, 
where  there  Is  at  least   a  chance  of   a   job 
no  men  in  hoods  ride  the  streets,  and  there 
ls   a   welfare   pavment   to   keep   the   migrant 
alive    lor   bad    as   it   is.    the   northern   slvun 
is  still  preferable  to  what  southern  Negroes 

leave  behind:  ,.,  f^r,. 

In  1966  the  median  income  tor  Negro  fam- 
ilies In  sixteen  southern  states  and  the  Uis- 
trlct  of  Columbia  was  $3,422.  In  the  rest  of 
the  U.S.  median  Negro  family  Income  was 
$5,746  B  year.  , 

Many    southern    Negroes    are    chronicaKy 
hungry    A  survey  financed  by  churches  and 
prmtl'  foundations   discovered   235   "emer- 
gency hunger  counties"   in  the  South,  with 
f  toLl  population-black  and  whlte-of  al- 
most flv^  million.  There  are  heavy  concen- 
trations of  Negroes  in  most  of  those  coun- 
ties; m^^^e.  children  are  literally  starving. 
Three  houses  out  of  four  occupied  by  Ne- 
groes in  small  towns  and  rural  areas  of  the 
louth   are   without   basic    plumbing,   or   are 
dllapldated-or  both    In   the  large  cities  of 
the  North  and  West,  only  15  percent  of  Negro 
homes  are  In  such  condition.  (Unless  other- 
^  stated,  the  south  is  defined  as  the  eleven 
^tes    of    the    Confederacy,    plus    Kentucky 
and  Oklahoma.) 

The  southern  educational  system  has  left 
33  5  percent  of  adult  Negroes  Illiterate,  and 
thus'^ataost   unemployable.   In   the   rest   of 


the  nation,  the  Illiteracy  figure  for  Negroes 
Is  23,4  percent. 

LESS   WORK,    LOWER   PAY 

The   malaise   of   the  rural   South   and   the    , 
resulting  migration  are  inexorable  results  o 
policies   and   programs  devised  by    t.he  agrl      . 
^Itural    committees    of    Congress    in    which 
whil^  southerners  have  long  had  the  domi- 
nant voice   Encouraged  and  hnancially  aided 
bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  southern 
farmers   are    using   modern    technology    that 
constantly   raises   the   P-^^-tivity   of   both 
labor  and  land.  But  ;ibundance  has  produced 
surpluses.  To  redt.ce   them,   the   department 
pays  farmers  not  to  cultivate  some  of  their 

""on  the  land  they  do  cultivate,  white  south- 
ern farmers  need  less  labor  each  year  On  the 
"nd  thev  take  out  of  production,  they  need 
almost  none  For  large  farmers  ^nd  for  con- 
sumers, these  policies  have  been  beneficial. 
T^,Ty  have  raised  efficiency,  kept  prices  stable^ 
,nd  enabled  the  nation  to  conserve  arable 
land  For  hired  hands  and  sharecroppers. 
however.  aerlcuUural  abundance  has  pro- 
duced a  dual  problem.  There  is  less  work  for 
them  each  vear.  and  the  excess  of  available 
•abor  has  kept  wages  low. 

Between  1950  and  1960.  493.000  Negroes  and 
1  024  000  whites  lost  their  Jobs  in  southern 
agriculture     In    the   coming   seven   years,   at 
le'ast    another   quarter   of    a    -"^  °n   feoP  ^' 
white  and  black,  will  be  thrown  out  of  work^ 
Th       coiUsion    with    agricultural    econonaics 
h,s  been  disastrous  for  all  farm  workers  But 
ft  has  been   catastrophic   for  Negroes;    they 
Lre    confronted    by    ..Imost    ^nsurnaount,.b^e 
barriers    of   race    as   well    as    PO^ertJ    in    the 
South   Secregated  schools  have  left  them  less 
educated  thai  whites  ,.nd  most  J°^^^  are  stUl 
closed  to  them  because  of  their  color.  Thus 
the  Negro's  tran..ition  from  L.rm  to  factop. 
from  hoe  to  lathe,  from  tractor  to  office,  lies 
overall  obstacle  course  laid  out  by  a  society 
in  \ji.'hlch  he  has  no  voice. 

For  the  dwindling  number  of  Negroes  who 
remain  on  the  land,  the  problem  is  how  to 
•n^ke  a  iivlns  wage.  The  U  S,  Agriculture  De- 
pTrtm^nrestlmates  that  in  1964,  the  latest 
vear    for    which    figures    are    aval. able,    vhe 
average    N^gro    fari^    worker    in    the    sixteen 
southern   St Ues   worked   seventy-seven    days 
a  vear  .'nd  earned  $353.  He  also  spent  twenty- 
?our  davs  doing  nonf arming  Jabs-Klomestlc. 
gardening,  and  laboring  work,  for  «anaple-. 
and  earned  an  additional  $150.  bringing  his 
total  annual  income  to  $503.  That  offlci;.    es" 
Mmate  conceals  some  wide  variations  In  1964^ 
waees  on  '^rms  in  the  South  ranged  from  a 
Tow  o'  65  cents   an  hour  In   South  Carolina 
o   a  hiah   of  99  cents  in  Florida,  Moreover^ 
some  farm  v.-orkers  are  earning  less  than  65 
cents  an  hour,  even  in  1968 


AT    THE    MERCY    OF    "THE    MAN" 

Five  miles  south  of  Greenville  ML^slsslppl 
rlose  to  the  Mississippi  River,  is  a  big  flat 
cotton  field  owned  by  a  white  family.  One 
davms  summer,  under  a  blazing  sun,  a 
Toul%  Negro  women  and  chl,dr«.  were 
hneine  the  weeds  between  the  tov.s  f.fty 
vards  awav  stood  a  row  of  wooden  shacks 
warpiaTin   the   heat,    .alongside   a   sluggish 

"^^J^:^^yr^era^Ly^^.a.^- 

TnTw-holi'^rch-thrcS^en  w^ll' g  t^  but 

EvbL^mornorrt^o%^r^[rwe 

ne«l  th^work,  and  he  pays  "^0^^/^=^'^/°'"^ 
Sle  Across  there"-she  waved  oward  a 
^Stlon  on  the  far  side  of  a  highway- 
■the  man  pavs  $2.50  a  day.  v,,,Hron 

She  and  her  husband  have  six  children, 
five  of  them  living  at  home,  and  one  in 
GreenvlUe  looking  for  work.  When  the  coup  e 
and  their  two  sons,  aged  twelve  and  four 
t^n  are  all  working,  the  family's  total  week- 
r^coi^e  may  be  $70.  "but  that  i^s  only  at 
the  planting  and  the  harvesting,  and  maybe 
f  f'ew  weeks'of  chopping  In  ^^^tween^  Other- 
wise,   the    family    lives    on    the    husbana  s 
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wa«r««— a  m.ixirmim  Of  tft  •  Wtt*  earned 
when  the  farmer  need*  *»«.  aom»  we-ks  the 
famllv  has  no  income  at  all 

Agricultural  workers  In  the  US  are  spe- 
cincally  excluded  from  most  labor  legl^^li- 
tlon  They  do  not  have  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively,  and  only  those  who  work  for  a 
farmer  using  more  than  500  man-hours  of 
hired  labor  In  anv  quarter  are  entitled  to 
the  minimum  wage^  81  15  an  hour  now  and 
due  to  go  up  to  «1  30  an  hour  next  February 
In  1987  fewer  than  one  worker  in  three  in 
•he  South  was  entitled  to  the  minimum 
W4i?e  >fot  all  of  those  entitled  to  thiit  mini- 
mum have  been  getting  it. 

Two  months  ago  Rov  Ploweni.  who  own« 
a  plantation  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  ntos 
permanently  enjoined  by  a  federal  Judge 
from  vlolaUng  minimum-wage,  overtime- 
pay  record- keeping  and  child-labor  regula- 
tions Among  other  thing.-,  the  court  found 
that  Flowers  had  been  charging  his  Negro 
workers  »";o  a  mnnth  f  >r  .shacks  that  slmuld 
have  been  rented  fur  no  more  than  85  In 
the  first  recovery  of  wages  under  19«6  amend- 
ments to  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  the 
judge  ordered  Flowers  to  pay  200  Negro  em- 
ployees 850  000  La*t  year  It  should  also  be 
nofed  Ihe  Agriculture  Department  paid 
Flowers  8210  832  for  not  cultivating  4.000  of 
his  16  000  acres 

But  while  federal  laws  provide  some  pro- 
tection for  Agricultural  workers,  plantations 
with  Urge  pavrolls  are  now  harder  and  hard- 
er to  And  in  the  South  The  problem  for  many 
Negri  families  Is  not  low  wages,  but  Jobs 
Since  big  farmers  need  fewer  and  fewer  work- 
ers. .1  family  fired  from  one  plantation  has 
almost  no  ch.mce  of  tlndlng  work  at  another 
one 

A3  recently  as  the  late  1940"s.  for  example, 
one  hundred  Negro  families  lived  on  Due 
West,  a  3.000-acre  plantation  In  Tallahatchie 
Countv.  Mississippi  Due  West  has  been 
owned  by  the  Sturdlvant  f.imlly  for  nearly 
a  centurv.  and  the  present  nwner  Mike  P 
Sturdlvant  is  a  believer  m  modern  manage- 
ment and  farming  methods  In  recent  years 
he  has  almost  totally  mechanized  Due  West. 
He  now  needs  only  some  casual  labor  to  pick 
cucumbers  and  nine  regular  Negro  workers 
who  drive  Mg  versatile  tractors  that  traverse 
the  rich  earth  planted  mainly  with  cotton, 
wheat,  .ind  !ovbean 

Sturdlvant  is  a  good  employer  by  Delta 
standards  He  pays  his  drivers  more  than 
the  minimum  wage— between  81  25  ind  tl  45 
an  hour- -and  charges  them  no  rent  for  their 
relatively  well-kept  houses  i  He  Is  now 
building  nine  comfortable  houses  .tt  a  cost 
of  About  88500  each  for  which  he  will 
charge  his  tenants  only  812  50  a  month.) 
Yet  even  the  nine  families  that  remain  on 
Due  West  stand  precnrlouslv  on  the  edge  of 
poverty  Sturdlviint  s  tractor  drivers  earn 
less  than  $3  000  a  vear  On  that  they  can  eat 
adequately  In  the  future  they  will  be  well 
hou.sed  And  :f  they  run  out  of  cash,  they 
can  get  .^n  advance,  interest-free,  on  future 
eariungs.  But  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  save 
money,  and  illness  could  be  a  major  flnanclal 
disaster  Moreover  their  Jobs  are  far  from 
secure  If  surpluses  of  cotton  and  other  com- 
mixlltles  rise,  the  At;rlculture  Department 
will  reduce  the  acreage  on  which  Sturdlvant 
Is  allowed  to  plan*  In  1967  he  received 
8122640  for  ni.t  planting  some  jf  his  land, 

rAKMERS    WrTMOCT    ,\    LOBBY 

Big  farmers  In  the  South  not  only  make 
decisions  that  leave  hired  hands  and  share- 
croppent  Jobless,  homeless,  and  penniless. 
Thev  also  have  a  powerful  voice  In  the  for- 
milation  and  execution  of  farm  policies  and 
progrims  that  vitally  affect  the  survival  of 
Independent  Negro  sm.iU  farmers  In  1950 
some  492  iXK)  Neijroes  ;n  the  South  were  clas- 
sified ts  farm  proprietors  and  managers,  by 
1960  only  167  000  remained  in  that  category. 
There  are  fewer  now.  and  If  'he  trend  con- 
tinvies  un.ibated,  almost  none  will  be  left 
by    1975    Many  of   these  small   farmers  and 


their  families  could  be  helped  to  stay  on  the 
land  for  at  least  another  ^piierntlon  But 
three  things  .ire  against  rhem  their  farms 
are  very  small  thev  lack  'he  money  to  mech- 
anize, and  they  do  not  have  a  Washington 
lobby 

The  big  formers'  Control  over  small  farm- 
ers' destinies  rests  on  two  facts  ot  political 
life  First,  the  key  agricultural  committees 
in  Congress  are  UrgeVv  controlled  by  the 
Southerners,  some  of  them.  like  Senator 
Jame.i  Eastland  .)f  Mississippi  are  farmers 
themselves  Second,  the  most  important  Agri- 
culture Department  programs  arc  admin- 
istered by  state  and  county  groiips  that  are 
dominaied  bv  whites  The  black  farmer  Is 
helped  where  the  admlnlstratlnn  Is  fair  and 
unprejudiced  and  hindered  where  it  I5  not. 
The  Negro  farmers  trouble*  frequently 
start  with  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
ConservaUon  Service  The  ASC9  is  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  farm  program,  that  com- 
pllcHled  slrurture  which  auptJorts  prices,  sets 
ppjductlon  and  marketing  quotas,  conserves 
land  bv  taking  it  out  iif  Intensive  cultivation, 
and  allots  the  number  of  acres  on  which 
farmers  may  ^-ruw  crops  such  as  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  corn 

By  Its  very  nature,  the  ASC3  system 
works  best  for  large  farmers  For  the  land 
on  which  they  do  not  grow  crops,  farmers 
are  compensated  according  to  their  past  pro- 
duction, large  farmers  have  usually  had  a 
higher  crop  yield  per  «cre  than  small  farm- 
ers Moreover  large  farmers  ran  take  out  of 
production  their  least  fertile  land:  small 
farmers  do  not  have  that  margin  And  on  the 
land  they  do  continue  to  cultivate,  large 
farmers  can  continue  to  Increase  Income  by 
using  modern  technology  Small  farmers.  In 
contrast,  lack  the  capital  .ind  knowledge  to 
mechanize,  irrigate  or  use  the  latest  pesti- 
cides 

Theoretically  the  A  S  C  S  is  highly  demo- 
crat.c.  operating  through  a  pyramid  of  state 
and  Icciil  groups  At  the  top  is  the  state  com- 
mittee, appolnt«<l  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture after  constiltaUon  with  farm  organiza- 
tions, state  directors  of  agriculture  cleans  <>f 
agricultural  colleges,  and  political  leaders 
Under  the  .^tate  committees  ire  three-man 
county  committees  that  are  elected  by  com- 
munity committees  chosen  by  farmers  them- 
selves 

But  Negroes  sit  on  only  Ave  southern 
A  S  C  S  state  committees  And  there  are  only 
454  NegrL.es  among  the  37  000  community- 
committee  members  Most  impwrtant,  no 
Negro  sits  on  any  county  committee  (four 
have  been  elected  as  alternate  members  1 
And  It  Is  these  all-white  county  groups  that 
hire  the  A  S  C  S.  staff  that  administers  the 
federal  program  This  year  only  310  Negroes 
had  permanent  fuU-tlme  Jobs  In  2.892  coun- 
ty LitKces  m  the  entire  nation,  and  no  office 
had  a  Negro  manager. 

One  measure  'f  the  Negro  farmers'  lack  of 
power  IE  provided  bv  a  1964  ASCS  list  of 
released  allotments  '  -acres  that  farmers 
have  declde<l  not  to  plant,  and  are  available 
for  reapportionment  among  other  farmers 
In  eight  counties  In  four  southern  states, 
white  f.urmers  who  had  applied  to  ASCS. 
offl'-es  for  released  allotments  received  dis- 
proportionately more  of  them  than  Negro 
applicants    did 

COTTON    RIGHT    VP    TO    THE    FKONT    tKJOR 

Many  small  Negro  farmers  would  do  far 
better  if  they  stopped  growing  cotton,  corn, 
tobacco,  and  other  crops  in  the  allotment 
system.  By  concentrating  on  such  other  crops 
,is  cucumbers,  squash,  cibbage,  and  sweet 
potatoes,  which  are  outside  the  quota  sys- 
tem, they  could  cultivate  all  of  their  land 
Instead  of  only  part  of  It.  Moreover,  since  the 
production  of  such  crops  has  not  yet  been 
heavily  mechanized,  the  small  farmer  could 
conii^ete   with   his   larger   neighbors 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  sup- 
posetl  to  help  farmers  to  make  changes  of 
this  kind  by  advising  them  on  which  crops 


to  grow  on  cultivation  methods,  and  n 
farrii  management  But  the  lamlllar  southern 
pattern  i>f  separate  but  unequal  tftcllitles 
depreciates  t!ie  Ext«'nsU  n  Service's  value  to 
Negro  faru'.er?  Until  19P4  the  service  was 
completely  segre^i'ted,  the  Nei|tr<i  extension 
stafl  worked  out  of  separate  offices  iSome 
of  them  lacked  even  .1  typewriter  1  Now  the 
formerly  separate  staffs  have  been  merged: 
but  many  Negroes  are  still  paid  less  than 
whites  doing  comparable  work,  and  In  only 
two  counties  do  Negroes  head  the  Extension 
Service  A  number  of  white  svipervlsors  are 
less  qualified  than,  and  Junior  In  service  to, 
their  Negro  subordinates 

Furthermore  the  Extension  SerMOe  hicks 
both  vigor  .ind  imagination  Extension  work- 
ers generally  give  advice  only  to  those  people 
who  ask  for  it--although  r.ome  of  the  people* 
in  greatest  need  those  living  In  remote 
areas,  are  unlikely  to  ask  tor  It  becatise  thev 
do  not  know  It  Is  available,  or  because  they 
seldom  go  to  the  county  seat  and  cannot 
write  a  letter  Tlie  service  has  also  failed  m 
encourage  enough  people  to  grow  their  oAn 
fix>d.  For  generations,  agricultural  expert? 
have  urged  fanners  to  buy  less  food  :it  "it- 
store,  and  kirow  more  on  their  own  land  Hut 
in  many  parts  of  the  rtiral  .south,  most  poor 
homes,  black  and  whit*,  have  no  vegetable 
gardens,  partly  because  landowners  have  .1 
vested  interest  In  forcing  workers  and  share- 
croppers  to  buy  at  the  company  store:  th':s 
thev  insist  that  their  people  grow  cotton 
and  tobacco  right  up  to  the  front  door  of 
their  shack. 

THE    RIGHT    TO    BORROW 

A  third  branch  of  the  Airrlcullure  Depart- 
ment on  which  black  tarmcrs  should  be  ab'e 
to  lean  is  the  Farmers  Home  Administration: 
It  is  empowered  to  lend  small  farmers  money 
to  biuld  or  improve  their  homes,  buy  or  en- 
large farms,  buy  machinery,  start  businesses 
that   will   mcreise   nonlarm   income,   nnaiive 
the    raising    and    marketing    of    crops,    and 
make  loans  to  farmers'  cooper.-. tlves    To  ..D- 
taln  help,  a  larmer  must  be  small  — but  not 
too  poor   He  has  to  convince  the  local  office — 
staffed  by   federal  employees— that  he  needs 
money    for    a    good    reason     Tlien    a   county 
committee  of  three  must  certify  that  he  can- 
not get  the  money  through  lommercial  chan- 
nels^ but   IS   nevertheless  .1  nood  credit  risk 
Because  the  Farmers  Home  Admimstraticn 
Is  a  federal  operation,  it  can  impose  federal 
stand.ards  more  etfectlvely  than  the  A  S  f  S 
or  Extension  Service  can:   m  counties  wr.cre 
'JO  percent  or  more  of  the  farmers  are  Neirro. 
the  state  director  appoints  at  least  one  Neero 
to  the  committee    More  than  300  Necroes  ..re 
on  countv  committees  in  the  South,   aeaily 
■200  are  chairmen    This  relatively  large  Neero 
represent-itlon  Is  bringing  promising  res':.'- 
Between   iy64  and   1967  the  number  ot  lo,.::^ 
to    Negroes    in   sixteen   .southern   states    r   -e 
108  percent,  to  22.850:    loans  to  whites  rcse 
24   percent,   to  67.425    But    there   :s   another 
side  to  the  story    Although   Negroes  have   a 
quarter  of  all  loans  in  the  South,  they  Iw'.e 
received  only   a  seventh  of  the  funds:   $71  - 
200.000.  compared  with  $436  700,000  IwrrcAcd 
bv  whites 

In  the  last  several  years  there  li.i.s  '  ccii 
a  slow,  minimal  improvcn.ent  In  the  .idn-  .- 
istratlon  of  Aprlculture  Department  prc- 
grams.  brought  abo'Lit  bv  })ressiire  from  '  I'.e 
clvll-rights  croups  a  firmer  federal  polic. 
and  by  Negro  farmers  themselves  Burse 
County,  Georgia,  is  one  of  many  places  where 
the  pressures  are  rising.  The  ASCS  cfflce 
Is  -1  small,  red-brick  building  in  the  county 
se;it  of  Waynesboro.  Recently,  while  three 
Negro  farmers  waited  to  talk  about  crop  al- 
lotments, the  acting  manager.  Frank  S. 
Cates.  described  things  as  he  saw  them  TU 
admit  the  small  f.i'mier  Is  more  vulnerable 
than  the  big  one,"  he  said,  'but  these  minor- 
ity people  -A'ho  '.I'.e  in  these  shacks  don't 
want  'o  work  They'd  rather  go  off  some- 
where and  get  on  relief.  Ycu  know  this  -.vlilte- 
black  thing  We  never  had  any  problem  until 


,,uisule  agitators  came  m,  1  don't 
,,,ese  -^'^;"^  ounger  generation  will  come 
""tut  Uieode-r  people  get  along  just  flne^ 
'"■  ,  oth  n.!     .n    ordinary    man    can    do 

I^u"t\hrsSlon,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  knows 

'^rh'tn^'r';';e:en  black  farmers  drove  in 
,hel  pickup  trucks  to  a  former  one-roona 
^h4l   fifteen    miles   from   Waynesboro,   and 

^nzed  for  being  late    'We  work  on  'nlg- 
,po,osized_ior   3e     s  ^^^   ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

ffJZ^  -eau'v;  d"n-t  want  Mister  Charlie 
after  "ars^  together."  Alter  opening  their 
^'UTnf  wUh  f  hymn  and  a  prayer,  the 
ZTrf  pot   Clown  io  business;   how  to  Im- 

r-;'i"w';:i:f 't::'"ii  y^n  to  tend  yc^ 

^rr^-ihan'^n^ll^er^rc^e^^^^^ 

ha  e  to  go  running  to  that  store,  ''orrowlng 
'^''o.'ey   While   you're  waiting   for  your   cash 

"nidn't  the  Extension  Service  show  farmers 
audlheir  wives  how  to  grow  vegetables  and 
r.l  chickens''   •  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
Taid  the  president.  "We  don't  hardly  ever  see 
th.P  -el^.s  trom  one  vear  to  the  next. 

one  fnier  complained  that  his  cotton 
ac^e  ae  aS  been  cu't  again.  ^^ though  a  whte 
f.rmer   m   the   same   neighborhood   had/e- 

ii:--r.torsrthr^:^r^^ 
Err^rnr:^.nunu-:^^^l^; 

eecuon  and  to  insist  that  a  Negro  be  pres- 
ent  at  the  counting  of  the  ballots. 

GETTING    TOGETHER.    PROSPERING    TOGETHER 

in  muiv  parts  .f  the  South,  black  farmers 

?£^%^rwi;^ifu^ry'^^^ 

'seU  ng  the  crops  at  better  prices.  The 
buck  co-op  movement,  however,  is  young 
underfinanced,  and  short  of  expenenced 
management    -^nd  many  farmers  are  reluc- 

tint  to  Join  up,  rf,,cv  •^pt- 

on  a  steamy  summer  evening,  ^s  dusk  set 
•■ed  -n  the  bavous  of   southwest  Louisiana 
core    of   Negro    farmers   and   their   wives 
■:.-.ered     m     a     v^hlte-palnted     church     in 
t:;jeune    Parish    to    hear    John    Zlppert, 
'mu  t  director  of  the  Southern  Coopera- 
'"7  Development  Froeram.  The  program,  an 
'ffi  me  of  the  southern  Consumers  Coopera- 
,*e  :s  lunded  primarily  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
•  :,.:  both  gro'ups  help  poor  PeoP'e  ^g  form 
.      OS  one  Of  the  beneficiaries  is  the  Grande 
-  -e  vegetable  Cooperative  in  Sunset,  Ix)u- 
::iana  Zlpperfs  message  to  the  black  farmers 
• '!!     i:ight^tressed   the  advantage  of  mem- 
ber nip  m  Grande  Mane.  ,^  .^.v,pn  7in- 
Ti.e  farmers  nodded  approvingly  ^hen  Z^ 
pert  explained.  'In  a  cooperative,  theraem 
bers  are  boss.   You  decide  ^.^^^^^f  .^.^^j,^°^ 
vou.  You  make  the  decisions.    But  stlU  there 
were   doubts.    Many    in   the   ''^^\f''lJ°^. 
dered    whether    the    co-op    would    survive. 
Grande  Marie  has  had  a  tough  time  since  It 
started  in  1965.  In  it5  first  eighteen  mont^hs 
it  could  not  pay  members  cash  for  their  crops^ 
because  Agriculture  Department  ™°°ey  'iW 
not  come  through  m  time.  Then  the  depart 
mont   funded    a    rival    co-op,    f°f^ed    by    a 
breakaway  croup  of  white  members.  Finally^ 
a  Chicago  corporation  to  ^^'hi^h  Grande  Mane 

.sold  sweet  potatoes  ^^s.  ^h^^3«,„*°  ^^^  Ss 
bii'.s  But  Grande  Marie  is  still  in  husiness 
ty.is  summer  it  had  more  than  300  members^ 
Some  of  the  Nepro  farmers'  c°°Peratives  in 
the  South  are  Etill  spindly  g'-°'7^^- 0^^!f'~ 
like  Grande  Mane  and  the  1-875-member 
Sou'hwest  Alabama  Farmers  Co-operative  In 


Selma-have  grown  sturdy  enough  to  surylve 
?mTe   opposlUon    and    attempt,   to   contro 
them   The  Alabama  co-op  refused  an  $852 
000  Agriculture  Department  loan  because  of 
sS>ulKs   that  r  department   repr^ese^.  a- 
tivp  attend  all  board  meetings,  that  lull  mm 
utes  of  every  meeting  be  sent  to  Washington 
and  that  a  department  employee  approve  all 
exoendttures  from  a  supervised  bank  account. 
^rrSimbers.  who  have  an  average  income 
of  •1.000,  were  determined  to  prove  that  they 
have  the  right  to  manage  their  own  affair.^ 
After   nine   months   of    negotiations,   and   a 
ffvlnteen-hour   meeting   in   Washington    in 
June    the  Agriculture  Department  conceded 
that    point    by    dropping    virtually    all    Us 

^^^ly  UseTthe  co-op  movement  wlU  not  cure 
the  ailments  of  black  farmers-small  farnis 
lack  of  capital,  white  hostility,  and  a  farm 
oroeram  that  favors  large  farming  operations 
rfhe'xSnse  of  small  ones.  But  the  co-op 
are  raising  their  members'  income,  aid  are 
rapidly  becoming  pressure  groups  that  tan 
force  the  Agriculture  Department  into  giving 
Negro  farmers  more  aid. 

STrrCHING    A    FREEDOM    PATTERN 

A  second  type  of   co-op  in   the  South   is 

^^S^:=^^r^v-^dp^i 

these  organizations  have  been  ^tarU-d  ^^^^h 
the   help    of    "the    Movement  —a    Portman 
teau   teTm   for   all   those   people,   black   and 
whUe  who  work  to  improve  the  condition  of 

ment  is  harried  U  the  police,  obstruc«d  by 
rSls^nd^  ::=tit^mfnypeSe^would 
be  even  more  Impoverished  t^han  they  are. 

The  Freedom  Quilting  Bee  .n  Wi  cox 
Countv  Alabama,  is  one  example  of  a  rural 
CO  op  -founded  with  the  help  of  ^'  -ncerrcd 
outsider  The  county's  Neero  women  had  .or 
generations  made  quilts  ^orU.e^ri^^Ues^- 
iq65  the  Reverend  Francis  X  \V:Uter.  a  \>.a..e 
minister  who  ^yorks  m  the  area,  encouraged 
S  to  form  a  cooperative  financed  vvuh 
■S7  000  from  a  private  foundation,  WorKinji 
on  piece  rates,  [he  hundred-odd  members  o 
the Ve  averaged  25  cen«aiwiour.t,ei^ 

S-th^VCefm^rl^trng  consultant  m 
New  Yo^l'  Who  has  encouraged  them  to  con- 

s-r^^^:i?rbr^n:^vU^'?he^ 

quilting  tec'hnlques.  In  the  future  the  mem- 

=^'^^--;encet:i;^n^a^L;or 

""inoth'^r'  new  co-op.  with  far-reachli.g 
hopes  cfn  be  tound  Just  out^.ide  Crawford- 
vmp  Georgia  in  a  schoolhouse  made  of 
;^;:^h^::Twood.  The  school  w^JniiU  by 

-r^=rSo:^n3olJc.a. 

^t^"^:  oTrawtor^dville^E^Terp^i.. J 

"ooperative    that    employs  _n"-ty-six    b  ac. 

seamstresses  and  six  men.  ..nd  l-.is  a  pay. on 

of  some  $350,000  a  year. 

The  co-op  was  set  up  vvi':,out  heip  or  en 
couragement  from  local  whites.  :f  ^J^^'^^ 
^et  little  financial  benefit  from  its  growing 
fayrou  Many  Negroes  in  the  area  h.ave  beea 
hovrnttlne  white-owned  .st^res  .-mce  iJbo. 
^en  thelcho'ol  board  ref t..sed  to  d-egregate 
its  schools  The  board  rUso  fired  Calvm  Tuirier 
from  h^  teaching  job  for  fighting  "'n  tne  de- 

^^^S^!^^r?^us'"j^'"^:^o^ 
«°^fr[§6fw:^"r^rrthe 


southern  Rural  Action  Project.  ..  priva.ely 
funded  antipoverty  agency  in  Atlanta  vhal 
got  money  for  the  project  from  the  National 
Council  of  Negro  Women  and  from  the  Stern 

Pamiiv  Fund  . 

sew'lng  machines  and  silk-screen  equip- 
ment were  purchased  from  an  Atlanta  white 
\Ln  who  was  selling  his  textile  '•;'-'"«-;'^ 
agreed  to  tram  the  co-ops  workers.  At  the 
sfirt,  trainees  got  S20  a  week;  '..od..y.  workers 
are  on  piece  rates,  and  average  $64  a  -^eek^ 
This  stmmer  Crawfordvllle  Enterprls^es  s 
moving  into  a  new  factory  built  with  a  prl- 

ate Man.  but  will  keep  the  schoolhouse  as 
a  center  for  silk-screen  operations.  By  early 
next  vear  savs  Turner,  the  co-op  will  employ 
some  150  people,  and  have  a  payroll  of  over 

^'^rrnerV  plans  go  far  beyond  building  a 
bigger  and  better  manufacturing  "Pera^lon. 
His  dream  is  to  solve  every  problem  of 
Doverty  in  Taliaferro  County.  The  cooper- 
ative already  provides  education  for  Its  vvork- 
ers  and  dav  care  for  their  children.  Next, 
ft Wm  u,se  -some  of  its  profits  and  Its  busi- 
ness ability  to  start   a  housing  project. 

(  ATAI.OG    OF    PROMISES 

The  cooperative  movement  is  half  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  the  prospects  are 
still  grim  tor  any  southern  black  lamlly  that 
IS   forced   off   the   land.   The   rural   areas   are 
crowded  with  black  people  without  Jobs  and 
m  desperate  need  of  food  and  luedlcal  care 
better  housing.  Job  training,  and  '_^elp  ulth 
the  transition  from  an  agrarian  to  an  indus- 
trial  ife  on  paper,  progranvs  exist  to  remedy 
m   these   allment-s.   The   Office   of   Kconom^ 
ODDortunltv  puts  out  a  catalogue,  luller  of 
p^o'^^nl^es  than  sears.  Roebuck's   listing  every 
ederal   program  available  to  the  poor.  It  is 
a  glittenng  array  of  Head  Start.  Mainstream 
upward    lound',    Community    Action,    rnd 
other  Washington  slogans  and  ''^"onyms_  It 
has    ral-sed    expectations    in    the    South    but 
has  done  little  to  fulfill  them. 

In   theory,   a   community  could   thus  feed 
the  poor  and  offer  a  complete  range  of  pro- 
grants    that    would    salvage    destitute    fami- 
ftes-tram  the  husband  for  a  new  Joh.  teach 
the  wife   household  management    put  tod- 
dlers  -n  dav  care  and  preschool  classes,  give 
f^e    teen-ager   a   marketable   skill,   offer   in- 
dustry  financial    mcentives   to   open    a    new 
plan      and  finally  rehouse  the  entire  family 
ma    home    built    with    federal    money.    In 
practice,  some  communities  may   have  one 
or  two  programs,  others  have  three:   but  al- 
molr  none  has  the  full  range.  In  too  many 
rount,es%lected   and  -P^^^-^^^^^  ^^^^'^'^ ;,:i 
hostile  to  antipoverty  P'-°g^'^™'^-,^^f' '  ''r 
sons    ran«    from    dislike   of    "federal    inter- 
ference" to  overt  racism.  „„,,ori 
Last   year   federal   food   programs   reached 
onlv  one  poor  person  in  five  nationally    and 
lewer    than    that   m    the    South.      It    would 
ust    mean    a    lot    of    niggers    immgvp     or 
food    and  that's  all  there  is  to  it      said  ine 
s^^erifi  of  Glascock  County.  Georgia,  defend- 
ing  a  county   decLsion   not  to   hav-e  a   food 
pryam.  Until  the  Poor  People's  Campaign 
clnf^ed  m  Washington  and  demonstrated  at 
Ss   office    secretary   of   Agriculture    OrviUe 
Freeman  had  imposed  a  food  program  on  lew 
Southern   counties.   Freeman   then   .ent    .m 
ulUmatum    to    the    1  ."00    poorest    counues 
fLskine   them   for  their   plans  to  stait  pro 
SnL    fifty  one  did  not  reply.  Freeman  then 
^nn^nced  he  would  use  his  legal  powers  to 
distribute  food  in  all  1.000  counties.  He  Uas 
^iwa vsTad  those  powers  but  ha^  not  used 
them    because    the   department   believes   m 
working    with    local    administrations,     not 

^'^Hu^^^er'Tts  at  the  table  in  many  Negro 
>iom^  This  year  the  Citizens'  Board  of  In- 
,  ,r"rinto  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  pub- 
'si\^d  a  report  !istmg  235  counties  in  the 
4  th  fhat  meet  at  least  three  out  o  four 
mtera-  the  nun.ber  of  babies  wno  die  be- 
tween the  aires  of  ono  and  eleven  months 
[r    t   'east    i-^.-ice   the   national   average,    at 
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leMt  four  people  m  :*n  are  poor  and  '.eta 
than  one  poor  family  m  four  receives  either 
welfare  or  f'xxl  proiframs  rhe«e  are  among 
the  poorest  wonit-nourlshed  counties  In  the 
U  S  .  but  are  far  from  the  only  ones  In  which 
hunger  is  endemic 

3ome  southern  Negroes  are  actually  starv- 
ing Sl»  doctors  who  studied  the  health  and 
living  conditions  in  six  tountlea  "f  Missis- 
sippi last  year  said  that  they  saw  evidence 
of  vU&mln  and  mineral  deficiencies  and  ex- 
haustion in  child  aft^r  -hl'.d  Tlie  fli>ct<'rs 
reported  We  saw  children  fed  communal- 
ly- that  18.  by  nelghb<3rs  who  Klve  scrape 
of  food  to  children  whfwe  own  parents  tiave 
nothing  to  give  them  Not  unlv  are  -hese 
children  rw<»lv:ng  rm  f'tid  from  the  \i;u:- 
ernment.  they  are  als<i  getting  no  medical 
attention  whatsover  They  are  out  of  sight 
and    Ignored  They    are    suffering    from 

hunger  suid  disease  and  directly  or  indi- 
rectly they  are  dying  from  them — which  Is 
exactly  what  star.atlun   means  ' 

Born  into  hunger  wretchedly  educated 
in  the  :50uths  separate  but  highly  unequal 
school  syiitems.  taught  :o  use  only  "he  sim- 
plest farm  implement  and  'hen  replaced  by 
machlDas.  maxiv  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
adult  black  people  are  idrlft  in  the  South 
Nobodv  knows  with  anv  accuracy  how  large 
the  Negro  rural  populauon  Is  In  1968  what 
proportion  is  employed,  or  how  many  peo- 
ple are  m  each  age  group 

HEALING  THE    WALKING  WOUNDED 

The  Delta  Opportunity  Corp  .  an  antlpov- 
erty  group  that  operates  out  of  run-down 
offices  in  areenvllle.  Mississippi,  specialues 
In  helping  these  discards  iif  the  plantation 
system  A  project  of  the  Opportunity  Corp  s 
parent,  the  Delta  Ministry,  is  the  bravely 
named  Freedom  City,  a  <roup  of  shacks 
clustered  round  a  sagging  barn  on  a  patch 
of  land  ouUlde  Cireenvllle  About  rune  fami- 
ne*, with  a  total  of  some  thirty-five  chil- 
dren now  :ive  there  Out  of  Its  scanty  funds, 
the  Opportunity  Corp  pays  each  adult  In 
Its  training  scheme  a  maximum  of  »30  a 
week 

Some  did  not  escape  the  Delta  plantations 
on  which  they  once  lived  without  a  struggle. 
One  man  recalls.  I  told  the  man  I  was  going 
to  leave  He  was  real  cross.  saJd  I  owed  him 
money  said  he  would  put  me  in  Jail  Well, 
I  dldn  t  recollect  owing  him  no  money,  but 
I'd  have  gone  to  jau  sure  enough,  less  I  had 
these  friends  t-o  carry  me  :iway  by  night  ■ 
That  reject  of  southern  farming  Is  now  learn- 
ing to  be  a  bricklayer  at  a  class  run  by  the 
DOC  he  18  aLso  learning  to  read  and  write 
In  a  nearby  shack  is  Walter  Abney.  who 
thinks  he  .s  thirty-tive.  but  isnt  sure  My 
mammy,  slie  dldn  t  register  me  that  I  could 
find  Abney  Is  '.eariung  the  plumbing  trade 
from  a  white  instructor,  a  Northerner  who 
went  South  to  work  on  a  defense  project, 
and  was  stung  to  auger  and  rictlon  by  the 
plight  of  the  poor 

A     DIPLOMA     13     irrtRLY     IRRELEVANT  " 

As  the  exodus  from  rural  areas  continues. 
southern  cities  .tre  starting  to  attract  a  larger 
share  of  the  migrants  Atlanta  is  now  44 
percent  Negro.  New  Orleans  41  percent, 
Memphis  40  percent,  and  Houston  23  percent 
Belatedly  a  few  cities  .ue  starting  to  tackle 
the  intertwined  and  mounting  problems  of 
poverty  and  racial  discrimination  Among 
them  is  Winston-Salem  North  Carolina  Its 
efforts  are  real,  determined,  intelligent,  and 
compassionate-  models,  indeed,  of  good  in- 
tentions. If  not  yet  of  success 

The  city's  mayor.  M  C  Benton.  Is  that  rare 
southern  phenomenon  a  liberal  with  politi- 
cal p<jwer  Moreover,  he  has  powerful  allies 
R  J  Reynolds.  Hanes  Corp  .  the  Wachovia 
Bank  &  Trust.  Western  Electric  s  local  man- 
agement, and  most  of  the  other  big  em- 
ployers m  the  area  Benton  and  his  commit- 
tee of  businessmen  are  learning  fast  Says 
John  Dawson,  employment  manager  of  West- 
ern Electrlc'8   factory  in   Wlnston-Saiem.    "I 


used  to  insist  on  a  hlgh-srhiTol  diploma  as  a 
minimum  qualification  Now  I've  learned 
that  a  diploma  Is  utterly  irrelevant  for  most 
Jobs  I  have  to  admit  It  people  like  me  have 
t)een  screening  applicants  out  for  years  not 
screening  them  In  '  i  Dawson  was  on  loan  to 
the  mayor  as  a  special  assistant  for  man- 
power for  six  month.s  His  successor  is  a 
Reynolds  personnel  expert  i 

John  Watllngton  president  of  the  Wacho- 
via Hank  A:  Trust  and  another  member  of 
the  mayor's  committee  was  shix-ked  to  dis- 
cover the  depth  and  extent  oT  pi^verty  in 
the  WInston-Salem  area  Savs  Watllngton. 
I  Just  dldn  t  realize  we  had  these  problems 
I  thought  that  by  hiring  Negroes  and  pro- 
moling  them  we  have  a  Negro  assistant  vice 
president  ,ind  a  Negro  jiersonnel  expert — 
we  were  playing  our  part  But  now  I  realize 
that  we  as  a  bank  mvist  do  more  not  only  In 
Wmston-Salem.  but  also  in  the  state  "  The 
Wlnst^jn-Salem  Crban  Coalition  will  have 
funds  of  about  »2  million  half  of  It  pledged 
by  Fteynoids  ri)bacco  Benton  Is  currently 
planning  the  next  step  In  his  plan  to  reha- 
bilitate the  poor  a  housing  program  that 
will  use  some  of  the  Coalition  money 

Businessmen  who  are  trying  to  bring 
southern  NekCToes  Into  the  Industrial  lab<jr 
f  irce  face  i  tremendous  task  The  s«3Uthern 
etlucatlon.il  system  has  left  most  Negroes 
abysmally  equipped  fur  life  in  a  sophisti- 
cated industrial  society  Almost  all  Negnj 
teachers,  thfniselves  products  i:f  .i  segregated 
school  system,  are  paid  less  than  their  white 
counterparts  I  was  half-educated  myself, 
and  now  I'm  lialf-educating  the  kids  in  my 
!-chool  '  says  a  Mississippi  DeiUi  science 
teacher  Segregated  .-.chcKils  .ire  now  Illegal, 
lij  be  sure,  bur  segregation  Is  still  a  fact  of 
life  Only  one  Negro  child  In  seven  Is  attend- 
ing a  desegregii led  school 

Ix>wer  educational  qualifications  .ire  >)ne 
reason  for  "he  Negroes  low  representation  m 
better-paying  Jobs  In  the  South  In  1960.  the 
latest  year  icr  which  figures  are  available. 
23  percent  of  employed  whites,  but  only  14 
percent  of  employed  Negroes,  held  jobs  in 
manufacturing  In  white-collar  ix;cupatlons 
the  disparity  was  even  greater  44  percent  of 
employed  whites  had  white-collar  Jobs,  but 
only  9  percent  of  employed  Negroes 

But  discrimination,  as  well  as  lack  <'f  edu- 
cation, keepj  Negroea  out  of  the  better-pay- 
ing Jobs  A  white  high-school  graduate  Is 
.klrnost  three  times  as  likely  ils  a  black  one 
to  be  working  in  an  office  And.  in  virtually 
every  ifccupation.  a  white  is  paid  more  than 
a  Negro  for  doing  the  same  work 

A  growing  number  of  businessmen  in  the 
south  «re  trying  to  remedy  the  Negroes' 
educational  dehclencles  with  basic  education 
courses  on  company  time,  and  with  Job- 
related  training  that  upgrades  Negro  em- 
ployees skills  Top  management  s  enthusi- 
asm lor  such  programs  is  not  always 
m  itched  at  the  supervisory  level  But  even 
at  lower  levels,  altitudes  are  changing 
These  are  gotwi  guys,  and  they  re  going  to 
make  good  workers,  "  says  a  while  foreman 
in  charge  of  a  batch  of  trainees  at  Tampa 
Electric  Co  In  Florida.  They  want  to  learn, 
and  once  they  get  the  message  that  we  really 
want  to  help,  they  pitch  In' 

However,  some  national  corporations  with 
a  reputation  for  equitable  hiring  and  promo- 
tional policies  In  the  North  are  still  less  than 
talr  m  the  South  Richard  Sobol.  of  the  Law- 
vers  Constitutional  Defense  Committee,  a 
privately  funded  group  with  headquarters  in 
New  Orleans,  contends  that  many  corpora- 
tions leave  the  management  of  ihelr  south- 
ern operations  to  executives  who  go  along 
with  local  cusK^ims  The  L  C  D  C  was  founded 
to  provide  legal  aid  for  clvLl-rlghts  workers 
arrested  In  the  South,  recently  Us  focus  has 
shifted  t-o  lighting  economic  dlscnminauon 
against  Negro  industrial  workers 

One  of  Itfi  targets  Is  the  Crown  Zellerbach 
plant  at  Bogalusa,  liOulsiaaa.  Under  pres- 
sure from  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  Crown  Zellerbach  merged 


lt«  old  separate  Job-pirogresslon  lines  •  r 
black  and  white  workers — a  system  that  ].  .] 
kept  Negn>e8  out  of  better-paying  Jobs  i-,;-. 
the  LCDC  bellev*<l  that  the  new  arr.i?  la- 
ment was  unfair  "The  way  It  was  work!?--  ' 
says  Sobol  a  Negro  with  many  year'-  r 
service  who  wanted  promotion  had  to  .  -• 
right  at  the  bottom  of  the  merged  procrt-- 
slon  line,  along  with  kids  of  eighteen  • 
Pressing  for  a  seniority  system  based  on  •  :•  c 
with  the  company  rather  than  time  (.i;  c 
Job  the  LCDC  sued  Crown  Zellerbacli  i 
won     rhe  decision   Is  now  being  appeal*  i 

Actually  Cr-^wn  Zellerbach  is  not 
real  problem."  says  Sobol  "It  Is  the  Vi  ■.<] 
Papermakers  and  Paperworkers  (an  AF  I  . 
CIO  member]  It  threatened  to  strike  li  up 
won  the  suit,  but  was  enjoined  from  diung 
so  Crown  Zellerbach  Is  far  from  the  worst 
company;  It  Just  happened  to  be  the  blgpest 
employer  In  Bogalusa  which  Is  the  most  ,(c- 
tlve  clvll-rights  area  In  Louisiana"  LCDC 
has  tiled  a  similar  suit  .igalnst  Continental 
Can's  Louisiana  plant,  and  Is  preparing  si  its 
.Igalnst  otiier  cor[X)ratlons 

FEAB    or    VIOLENCE 

ClvU-right*  legislation  and  successive  lepal 
decisions  have  raised  the  hopes  of  Negr^ ■<>.'! 
throughout  the  US  But.  especially  in  -iie 
South,  their  battle  is  tar  from  over  While 
dlehards  still  have  many  weapons,  ranging 
fmm  their  control  of  Jobs  and  farm  and  antl- 
{K)verty  programs  Ui  physical  force  Ihe  U  .S 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reported  In  May 
that  widespread  while  resistance  U)  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  took  the  form  of  (ti?- 
cnmlnatlon  m  the  electoral  pnvess.  id 
actual  or  threatened  violence  "The  fr;ir  ; 
physical  violence  is  a  real  and  ever  pri;>'  .• 
threat  for  Negroes  In  the  South.  "  says  Dr. 
Diinlel  Tliompeon.  professor  of  sociology  ;U 
Dlllard  University.  New  Orleans  It  Is  one  rf 
the  reasons  ihat  black  people  leave  the 
South   " 

There  Is  another  kind  of  violence  In  '  le 
South,  the  kind  that  malms  men's  soul.;  as 
well  as  their  bodies.  The  men  of  Freedom 
City,  the  sharecroppers  of  North  Carolina,  tlie 
hungry  children  of  Mississippi — all  have  b»»en 
grievously  wounded  by  a  society  In  wh.  h 
they  have  no  voice  Only  a  handful  of  people 
are  binding  up  those  wounds,  and  tryinc  to 
make  whole  again  the  victims  of  a  collision 
between  economics  and  apathy 

Since  1940  millions  (.f  black  people  h..  e 
left  the  South,  searching  for  freedom  i^onie 
have  found  It;  some  have  found  only  nu>re 
unhappiness.  more  anguish  The  econon.ies 
of  large-scale  farming,  and  the  thrust  of  f;irm 
policies,  make  a  further  loss  of  Jobs  Inevi- 
table As  things  are  today,  most  of  those  dis- 
possessed workers  .md  their  families  «iU 
either  sink  into  deepier  poverty  In  the  rural 
South,  or  move  to  the  cities  They  are  on- 
equipped  for  urban  life;  the  cities  are  .1 
equipped  to  cope  with  them. 

Despite  conimulng  migration,  some  7.1i'  - 
000  Negroes  of  working  age  will  be  Uvinp  .:: 
the  South  in  1975—12  percent  more  than  iii 
1960  About  3.900.000  will  be  In  the  labor 
force — working  or  lixiking  for  work.  The  chal- 
lenge to  the  South's  political  and  business 
leaders  is  threefold:  U-)  create  new  Jobs.  o;*:i 
a  higher  percenuige  of  them  to  Negroes.  .i:.J 
ease  rural  people's  transition  from  one  way  •  : 
life  t<j  another  with  education  and  Job  traiu- 
Ing 

On  past  performance,  southern  Institu- 
tions, both  F»olltlcal  and  business,  will  need 
energetic  prodding  before  they  meet  the  cli.i  - 
lenges  of  the  future  Much  of  that  task  !a;'.= 
to  the  federal  government,  and  to  national 
corporations  Both  have  the  resources  to  v.:.- 
dertake  the  role,  both  have  the  power,  finan- 
cial and  legal,  to  ensure  that  their  standard- 
are  met 

So  far.  government  and  business  have  i  ■ 
cused  their  problem-solving  powers  on  urb.iu 
problems,  and  blinkered  themselves  to  rura. 
ones  But  every  additional  migrant  Is  another 
burden  on  the  cities,  and  the  urban  crisis  wiii 


„„t  be  cured,  or  even  arrested  "^t"  ^« 
"outh  becomes  more  attractive  to  Ite  black 
-.^^pulatlon  than  Oie  urban  North.  The  slums 
:^e  m  large  part  a  reeult  of  the  malaUie  of 
t',e  r^ral  and  smalltown  Sk>uth:  the  violence 
;.  northern  streets  Is  a  product  of  frustra- 
l.oiis  born  m  southern  fields. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  July  29.   1968) 
The  Lnehgies  of  the  Slums 
The  most  promising  aspect  of  the  proposal 
,  ,  establish  c-ommunlty  development  corpo- 
"dions  and  development  banks  In  Uie  urban 
.   iins  is  the  support  It  has  received,  cutting 
u  roes  both  ix)liucal  and  r-vclal  lines. 
'    Two   liberal    Republicans.   Senators   JavlU 
u.    New   York   and   Percy   of   IlllnoU  have  In 
eirect  Joined  hands  with  Vice  President  Hum- 
nhrev  by  co-sponsoring  legislation  with  his 
spokesman.  Senator  Harris  of  Oklahoma.  In- 
formal political  cooperation  among  men  who 
Ire  deeply  concerned  about  urban  problems 
and  acuve  In  the  quest  for  remedies  Is  not  at 

all  surprising. 

What  is  indeed  surprising— and  gratify- 
ing- Is  the  support  of  Roy  Innls,  the  director 
of  the  mlliumt  Congress  of  Racial  Equality^ 
rne  active  participation  of  the  CORE  leader 
m  framing  this  leglslaUon  raises  the  hope 
that  many  Negroes  who  are  txaverslng  the 
nne  line  between  order  and  violence  will  now 
opt  for  solving  their  problems  within  the 
fr.imework  of  legal  processes.  .     ^    .r, 

rhe  development  corporations,  stock  in 
which  would  be  owned  by  at  least  ten  per 
cent  of  the  adults  In  a  local  oommunlty. 
would  conduct  business  enterprUes,  under- 
t  ^ke  housing  projects  and  provide  such  so- 
,  al  services  as  legal  aid  and  vocaUonal  coun- 
seling Most  of  the  working  capital  would 
come  frx)m  community  development  banks 
which  would  be  empowered  to  sell  stock  or 
bonds  m  the  money  markets. 

^  succe.-isf  ul  program  must  be  soundly  con- 
,  eived  and  there  are  questions  that  should 
be  resolved,  either  before  the  corporations 
are  launched  or  In  their  formative  period  of 
t-ial  and  error  The  first  is  whether  It  Is  in 
i.,ct  possible  to  attract  anything  but  local 
...rvlce  enterprises  to  slum  areas  through  tax 
•iceniives.  Manufacturing  establishments 
a-e  now  located  In  the  outer  rings  of  metro- 
p,lltan  areas  largely  because  of  space  re- 
quirements It  might  require  huge  uneco- 
romlc  subsidies  in  the  form  of  tax  exemp- 
tions to  break  that  locatlonal  pattern. 

A  related  Issue  Is  whether  It  would  not  be 
better,  perhaps  e.isier,  to  move  the  sum 
dwellers  to  new  Jobs  rather  Oian  niove Jobs 
;  ,  the  slums  There  Is  nothing  inherently 
tieslrable.  foreordained  or  sacred  about  pre- 
serving dense  concentrations  of  poor  people 
In  the  central-city  cores  of  urban  areas.  The 
possibilities  of  new  towns  that  were  opened 
•ip  in  Great  Britain  might  be  given  a  fair 
trial  in  this  country. 

The  prospect  of  harnessing  the  restive 
Clergies  of  the  slums  to  constructive  pur- 
poses, of  placing  into  the  hands  of  people 
new  iools  for  their  own  betterment,  excites 
,he  hope  for  an  eventual  solution  of  the 
I  -obleins  that  are  tearing  at  the  social  fabric 
I-'  American  life  No  one  can  be  so  prescient 
r,  to  lav  out  a  precise  blueprint  for  action. 
Yet  the  ■•Community  Self-Determlnatlon 
Act  ••  as  it  is  called,  would,  with  Its  emphasis 
en  local  control  and  local  participation,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  proper  vehicle  for  embarking 
\  pon  a  most  difficult  Journey. 

IFrom  the  Boston  Globe.  May  26.  19681 

CONTROL     THB     ISStTE     IN     ROXBXJRT 

(By  David  Deltch) 

Should  the  black  community  in  Roxbury 
be  allowed  to  control  its  own  destiny? 

The  question  Is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of 
It  and  demeaning.  Nobody  ever  asked 
whether  the  Jews,  Irish  or  Italians,  who  of  ten 
lived  apart  In  their  own  communities  before 
disperBlng,  whether  they  were  capable  of 
ordering  their  own  lives. 


The  quesUon  Just  never  arose. 

Yet  white  people  insist  on  asking  whether 
blacks  should  be  permitted  self-determina- 
tion in  the  allocation  of  resources  designed 
to  help  them.  This  "problem"  of  permitting 
the  blacks  to  do  it  themselves  has  been 
raised  throughout  the  United  States  and  In 

Boston.  ^  ,    w,  ,„!, 

In  one  sense,  the  whole  idea  of  black 
self-determination  is  pan  of  a  l.irger  move- 
ment in  many  communities  that  want  to 
do  it  themselves,"  that  want  lo  see  a  de- 
centralization of  power  m  an  era  %vhen  gov- 
ernment Is  getting  bigger  and  bureaucn^ies 
stifle  self-fulfillment.  But  when  black  people 
talk  about  self-determination  the  whole  is- 
sue gets  bogged  down  in  the  rhetoric  of  power 

and  race.  ..  .  ^ 

Today  In  Boston  there  Is  a  controversy  be- 
tween Mavor  White  and  a  few  powerful  busi- 
ness leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  con- 
federation of  militant  black  organizations  in 
Roxbury  called  the  United  Front  on  the 
other.  The  Front,  whose  guiding  principle  is 
black  self-determination,  is  Incensed  at  the 
Mayor's  refusal  to  endorse  a  black-controlled 
development  corporation  which  would  make 
use  of  funds  raised  mainly  in  the  business 
and  financial  community. 

Instead.  Mayor  White  has  come  forth  v^  th 
a  plan  for  a  development  corporation  which 
would  be  responsible  to  the  presently  elected 
Model  Cities  Board  that  covers  an  area  in- 
cluding Roxbury,  North  Dorchester  and 
Jamaica  Plain.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
Mayor's  plan.  It  clearly  circumvents  the  black 
power  groups  under  the  United  Front  um- 
brella. _  . 

The  United  Front  says  It  has  no  confidence 
In  the  Model  Cities  Board  comprised  of  U 
black  and  seven  white  directors,  who  in  any 
case  are  accused  of  lacking  familiarity  If  not 
■sympathy  with  the  black  community's  prob- 
lems, including  Its  desire  for  autonomous 
development. 

Close  observers  of  the  controversy  claim 
that  the  Front  is  unable  to  budge  an  Inch 
from  Its  basic  position  of  black  community- 
control  over  development  funds,  and  that 
the  Front  will  be  compelled  to  form  Its  own 
development  corporation,  raising  funds  as 
best  It  can.  To  back  down  over  the  Issue  of 
control  would  be  to  negate  the  Front  s  basic 
philosophy   of   self-determination   for   black 

people.  ,.     . 

Obviously  some  of  the  major  contributors 
to  the  Mayor's  development  corporation  pro- 
proposal  are  reluctant  to  let  the  bl^ks  have 
the  money  to  do  with  as  they  will.  Some  are 
said  to  be  worried  that  the  money  won  t  be 
invested  wisely,  and  some  are  believed  to  be 
hazily  concerned  about  helping  the  blacks 
form  a  base  for  political  power  through  con- 
trol of  development  funds. 

Gar  Alperovltz,  a  fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Politics  at  Harvard,  sees  the  Boston  contro- 
versy as  "a  long  struggle  for  awareness  by 
white  people",  part  of  a  process  changing 
white-black  relations. 

"The  businessman's  first  Impulse  is  to  want 
to  go  m  and  help  the  blacks."  says  Alpero- 
vltz "He  gets  slapped  In  the  face  and  can  t 
understand  it.  The  realization  sets  In 
slowly  that  what  the  blacks  want— must 
have — Is  self-help." 

Alperovltz  believes  that  the  business  com- 
munity is  split  over  what  to  do  in  Boston 
There  are  many  powerful  business  and  finan- 
cial figures  around  who  still  need  to  be  con- 
vinced that  self-help  Is  crucial  to  black  de- 
velopment. But  there  also  exists  a  growing 
number  of  white  business  people  who  are  be- 
ginning to  see  the  necessity  of  letting  the 
blacks  go  their  own  way  and  make  their  own 
mistakes. 

Richard  Nixon's  celebrated  speech  endors- 
ing the  black  community's  desire  for  a  "piece 
of  the  action"  through  what  he  considers  to 
be  an  emerging  black  capitalism  niay  Prov^ 
to  be  a  landmark  of  sorts.  Even  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  endorsed  this  sort  of  self-help 
for  the  blacks. 


Although  the  black  activists  in  Roxbury 
want  to  use  the  development  funds  as  they 
see  fit.  thev  have  never  suggested  Ihey  could 
do  without  technical  assistance  They  want 
such  assistance  and  have  made  arrangements 
to  get  It.  What  could  be  more  racist  than  to 
automatically  assume  U.  that  the  blacks 
would  waste  the  money  given  to  them  lor 
developmenf  On  the  contrary  the  Psycho- 
logical problem  exlsus  that  they  might  be 
more  tight-fisted  than  white  bankers. 

Negotiations  between  Mayor  White  and  the 
United  Front  are  said  to  be  In  an  extremely 
delicate  phase,  and  could  break  down  com- 
pletely at  anv  time  But  Alperovltz  is  confi- 
dent that  the  split,  if  It  comes,  won't  be  per- 
manent because  the  evolutionary  process  is 
pulling  things  toward  community  control 
over  re.soiirces 


[From  the  Boston  Globe.  May  30.   19681 
QiESTioN  OF  Power:   Who  Defines 
"Community'"' 
,By  David  Deitch) 
How   do   you   define   a   community?   What 
boundaries  should  It  have?  ,„,„<,» 

This  li>  the  second  key  question  that  must 
be  am^wered  by  all  cities  who  want  w  fo"-!!! 
communnv  corporations-  like  Boston.  But  If 
Bo.ston  li,  typical  of  other  cities  who  are  pain- 
fully granting  neighborhoods  a  bigger  say 
In  the  conduct  of  their  affairs,  the  question 
nute  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  bigger  question  that  must  be  answered 
hrst  is  whether  City  Hall  Is  Indeed  mtere^ed 
ni  delegating  resixinslbillly  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods. If  this  is  so.  then  Boston  t^^f^^l 
cnies  won't  have  much  trouble  defining  the 
limits  of  the  community  that  wants  more 
political  control.  ^,vo  u* 

For  instance,  Boston  is  about  lo  make  its 
first  stab  at  decentralizing  a  bit  of  City  HaJl 
power.  Mavor  White  has  proposed  creation  of 
r  community  development  corporation  to 
administer  small  business  invesunent  funds 
provided  bv  local  business  leaders,  the  agency 
u,  be  controlled  through  the  IS-member 
Model  Neighborhood  Board  which  includes 
the  area  of  Roxbury,  North  Dorchester  and 

'ThTSml^'Front,  a  loose  coalition  of  black 
groups,  has  denounced  the  Mayor's  plan  i^ 
sidestepping  the  main  community  grievances, 
mo^t^^whlch  revolve  around  the  des  re  or 
local  autonomy.  The  Front  want*  the  pro 
posed  community  corporation  to  concentrate 
us  efforts  on  Roxbury  alone,  and  to  be  dele- 
gated   the    responsibility    for    administering 

'%TTu^U..^  the  united  Front  has  never 
really  proven  that  It  most  nearly  represent 
lie  wishes  of  the  Roxbury  community.  The 
outsider  kno^^'s  the  Front  as  being  the  onlv 
^roup  pressing  for  a  measure  of  self-determl- 
nati^  in  Roxbury.  It's  impossible  to  say  who 
ought  to  represent  Roxbury  until  a  referen- 

'Tu^^nd"tKis  IS  the  main  issue-any 
thought  Of  a  referendum  is  -^^P^^^^'^^^l 
Cltv  Hall  agrees  In  principal  to  transfer 
Sme  authority  to  the  neighborhood.  The 
b^ndaries  of  a  community  can  be  ea^> 
negotiated  once  "downtown"  agrees  to  trans- 
fer some  political  power.  »„,.„„ 
According  to  urban  problems  expert  mnon 
Kot^er  whLe  concept  for  the  community 
foi^o^tion  several  years  ago  Is  now  trans- 
fC^ng  local  politics  in  America,  "people  a« 
deS^tily  tr^ng  to  legate  the  nelgh^rhood 
bv  VMdometrlc  measure  and  by  nttmerous 
other  arUflclal  means.  These  are  not  the  ways 

^°  rnelghTorS^^n  disclose  Its  bounda- 
ries  once  It  has  Bome  authority  to  go^e^n^ 

The  political  argument  In  Boeton  over  ^ho 
should  control  the  proposed  community  de- 
velopment corporation,  the  Model  Cities 
Boa^  or  the  Umted  Front.  )=  Irrelevant  be- 
cause City  Hall  still  has  refused  to  respect 
thHoncept  of  the  community  as  a  distinct 
and  Sea^ngful  entity.  The  Model  Neighbor- 
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hood  BoHHl  which  inc'.udes  Roxburv  Norr^ 
Dorchester  and  Jan^alca  Plain  doesn't  repre- 
sen',  ^  distinct  -ammunlty  and  nobody  ar^iee 
verv  hard  that  It  does 

But  Roxbury  l»  a  community  and  has  been 
rf-Kirded  as  one  since  1868  when  its  was  an- 
nexed Dy  BoBU'h  without  cnsent  Kotler 
'hlnka  '.hat  Rtixburys  1868  boundaries  are 
stlU  entirely  feft«lb!e  for  a  --ommunlty  cor- 
poration but,  m  any  ca»e,  uhly  the  people 
.-an  tell  you  what  the  neighborhood  is  • 

Kotler  who  Is  writing  a  book  on  oommu- 
nltv  auu>nomy  In  the  United  sratea.  haa 
found  that  the  City  Halls  rrequently  have 
uMd  the  model  cltle«  boards  to  avoid  hand- 
int?  n'er  political  control  to  the  nelschbor- 
hoods  The  potential  impact  of  community 
corporations  on  local  politics  could  be  ue- 
mendous 

If  Roxbur^.-  ever  Btot  Its  own  community 
corporation,  can  you  imagine  what  Dor- 
chester, would  want'  And  Charlestown  And 
any  other  neighborhood  that  feels  separated 
irom  the  pfUlucal  process  ' 

Its  unfortunate  that  because  Roxbury 
happens  to  be  mostly  black  and  the  United 
PTont  .»  aiilltant  black  organization  the  1»- 
A\i»  jf  community  control  has  become  ob- 
scured :n  .1  r;iclal  cloud  But  vhlte  pe<:)ple 
.ilso  :ive  '.n  Roxbury  and  -.hey  also  would  be 
represented  on  a  community  corporation 
board  elected  through  a  referendum 

Who  icnows  but  that  a  Roxburv  referendum 
wouldn't  deny  political  [xiwer  -u  'he  United 
Pronf    rhere's  only  one  way   to  find  out 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Ju:y  16,  19681 
PKCEaAL  Lift  in  Sight  for  Urban 

CORPOR.*TION 

I  By  David  Deltchl 

Mayor  White  haa  refused  to  cooperate  with 
the  black  leadership  in  Roxbury  who  want 
their  own  community  corporation,  but  legis- 
lation introduced  in  Congress  last  week  may 
make  City  Hall  Intransigence  all  but  a  dead 
issue 

Ff'ur  Republican  congressmen,  three  of 
w.'iom  are  ranking  minority  members  of 
their  committees,  .sent  to  the  Boor  H  R. 
18460.  a  bill  that  would  move  black  people 
whites,  too  t  toward  economic  independ- 
ence through  the  establishment  oi  com- 
munity-controlled development  and  service 
corporations 

What  the  legislation  does  in  .i  nutshell 
Is  to  make  It  ftnanclally  attractive  to  estab- 
lish a  community  corporation  by  granting 
Federal  tax  incentives  and  guarantee*  to 
both  neighborhoods  and  corporations  who 
want  to  help 

The  germ  of  the  idea  came  from  Gar  .\lper- 
.jvitz  and  John  McClaughry.  radical  and  con- 
servative types,  respectively  at  the  Institute 
of  Politics  of  the  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment in  Cambridge  .Mperovltz  held  .i  long 
series  of  seminars  with  Hoy  Inuls.  the  new 
natioual  director  of  CORE,  an  organization 
still  in  the  process  of  crystallizing  its  own 
ideao  about  community  control. 

CORE  knew  it  wanted  black  self-deter- 
mination in  the  local  communities  but  hadn't 
made  up  its  mind  jn  the  precise  sort  of 
public  Instrument  that  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  goal  with  the  essential  support 
of  the  white  power  structure  CORE  Is  now 
pitching  for  federal  legislation  to  support 
conimunity  control  of  social  services  and 
economic  development  while  offering  in  re- 
turn an  eventual  end  to  welfare  payments 
and  the  promise  of  profits  to  the  corporations 
Alio  get  into  the  deal 

The  total  package  of  possibilities  obviously 
convinced  :he  bills  conservative  sponsors 
who  include  Reps  William  B  Wldnall  ( R- 
N  J  of  the  Banlclng  md  Currency  .^nd  Joint 
Economic  Conmrtees;  Robert  Taft  Jr  i  R- 
Ohioi,  01  Foreign  .Aifairs.  Charles  E,  Goodell 
I R-N  T  )  of  Education  and  Labor:  and 
Thomas  B  Curtis  iR-Mo  of  Joint  Economic 
and  Ways  and  Means 


fc:.^.sentlaliy,  the  bill  defines  the  limits  of 
the  community  corporation  In  Its  Incorpo- 
rated prot-edures  Any  group  of  five  people 
can  petltl.m  !or  incorp<->ratlon  but  must  have 
the  support  ■  f  at  least  five  percent  of  the 
iiver-16  pijpulfttlon  which  ,  uuld  be  h«rd  to 
get  in  a  poverty-stricken  community  .'^uch  .is 
Roxbury  Thl.'i  could  result  m  .i  referendum 
to  decide  the  corporations  iiperatmg  area 
Once  established  and  cenlfled,  the  corpora- 
tion would  hold  elections  in  the  community 
to  determine  Us  governing  body 

.Mayor  White  ha.s  been  urt;ed  to  establish 
a  community  corporation  in  Roxbury  through 
this  basic  prt>cedure.  but  has  refused,  elect- 
ing to  work  through  the  .Model  Cities  Board 
which  covers  a  much  wider  area  White's 
plan  erfectUelv  sidetracks  what  the  blacks 
want  most  of  all  control  over  their  own 
ciimmunltles.  which  means  that  City  Hall 
would  have  to  give  up  some  kjovernlng  power. 

I'he  community  corporation  would  own  — 
siM.ner  or  later— the  stork  of  businesses  which 
establish  In  the  area  and  use  'he  prtitlts  ior 
social  services  and  reinvestment  Alperovltz 
says  the  Idea  of  self-gener.it ing  growth  Is 
central  to  cutting  the  Oordlan  knot  of  appro- 
priations In  Congress 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  a  turn-key 
program  where  industrial  corporations  would 
have  the  tax  Incentive  to  establish  subsid- 
iaries in  the  ghettos,  particularly  those  with 
growth  technologies,  .ind  leave  behind 
trained  management,  workers  ,ind  the  own- 
ership of  a  viable  concern  m  the  hands  of 
the  community  corporation 

There  s  some  question  whether  industry 
would  want  to  set  up  competing  companies, 
but  Alperovltz  savs  ifs  possible  to  find  non- 
competitive markets  Another  less  preferable 
choice,  as  far  as  the  idea  of  autonomy  Is  con- 
cerned, is  for  Industry  to  establish  supplier 
companies  in  the  ghetto 

Corporations  such  us  EG&G.  Xerox  and 
Aerojel-Oeneral  .ire  among  the  major  cor- 
pwratlons  which  have  established  ghetto  sub- 
sidiaries to  be  handed  over  In  part  to  black 
management  and  workers. 

A  third  feature  of  the  legislation  is  that 
U  would  authorize  a  development  bank  sys- 
tem which  would  be  locally  controlled,  but 
provide  for  Federal  guarantees  on  invest- 
ment money  flowing  Into  the  financial  arm 
of  the  community  corporation. 

The  quality  of  the  bills  present  support 
leads  Alperovltz  to  predict  that  this  pro- 
gram .ir  something  much  like  it  will  be  a 
major  attraction  of  the  next  Congress,  every- 
body IS  moving  in  this  general  direction" 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  July  20.  19681 
Local   Control   Vital    to   Black    Economic 
Developmxnt  -CoNCRtss  Does  Something 
Abo  IT  It 

I  By  David  Deltch  i 

The  military-industrial  complex  lor  a  long 
time  has  been  seen  as  a  convenient  form  of 
socialism  for  the  affluent  millions  who  bene- 
fit from  it,  A  big  chunk  of  the  national  lax 
dollar  goes  to  support  the  corporations  work- 
ing on  military  contracts  and  the  salaries  and 
stock  options  of  the  privileged. 

One  could  always  legitimately  complain 
therefore  at  the  double  .stand.ird  in  this 
country  which  prevents  a  .similar  application 
of  public  funds  being  directed  Toward  break- 
ing the  Cham  which  regulates  tlie  ghetto  life. 

But  the  factors  which  control  the  ghetto 
are  as  institutionalized  .is  the  military-indus- 
trial complex  and.  as  f.ir  .is  money  Is  con- 
cerned. Congress  will  appropriate  in  one  place 
but  not  in  another  This  is  a  fart  of  political 
life  that  shows  no  sign  of  becoming  dislodged 
even  by  riots 

This  Is  why  It  became  necessary  to  devise 
legislation  such  as  the  Community  Self- 
Deternunatlon  Act  iS  .'5875)  which  would 
tackle  the  problem  of  ghetto  economic  devel- 
opment through  an  essential  compromise  be- 
tween   the    needs   of    the    black   community 


leadership    which  .ire  still  evolving,  and  'he 
free  enterprise,   profit-making  system 

The  legislation  w(  uld  m.ike  it  ttnanci;,!  •. 
attractive  for  neighborhoods  to  set  up  i  .  ::.. 
rnunlty  development  corporations  (CDC 
controlled  by  local  residents,  as  well  as  :  r 
outside  corporations  to  create  plants  and  •  •• 
clUtles  for  later  sale  to  the  community.  1'.  •  •; 
cost  of  the  act  Is  estimated  to  be  under  >i 
billion  for  nscal  year  1970 

The  CDC  bill  represents  a  conglomeration 
uf  radical  and  conservative  thinking  which 
.seems  to  have  crystalli/.ed  around  the  act- 
vantiges  of  decentrall/mg  the  political  and 
ec«inomlc  decision-making  process  in  the 
United  States  This  philosophy  squares  per- 
fectly v.ith  the  black  power  leadership  which, 
despite  many  other  differences.  lU-e  Fulid 
when  It  comes  to  black  control  of  black 
communities 

It  was  tlie  logic  and  benefits  lo  be  gained 
from  communitv  control  and  decentral!;'a- 
tlon  that  caused  two  fellows  at  the  Harvard 
Institute  of  Politics  with  senatorial  connec- 
tlon.s.  Gar  .Mperovltz  and  John  McCl.uighry 
to  develop  initially  the  Idea  tor  li'gi.slative 
purposes  with  Roy  Innls  of  CORE  The  Com- 
munity Self-Determlnati<jn  Act  has  since  at- 
tracted a  wide  range  of  con.servative-llberal 
.sponsorship  in  Congress,  and  for  some  readily 
.pparent  reasons 

The  CDC  bin  Is  Implicitly  a  recognition 
that  private  enterprise  cant  be  kept  out  "i 
the  slums  bec^u.se  large  amotints  of  public 
money  wont  be  made  available  It  avoids  t!ie 
whole  issue  .>f  making  affluent  whites  pnv 
f.;ir  black  development  by  concentrating  i  n 
self-help  md  proftt-m.iklng  opportunities 

But  while  the  Acr  formally  recognizes  the 
inevitability  of  profit-making  in  the  slums. 
It  at  least  regulates  ;he  terms  of  what  li;ii; 
come  to  be  known  .is  'corporate  imperialism 
for  the  poor  "  These  Terms  Insist  thri*  oner- 
established  at  ,i  profit  by  (  utside  corpor.i- 
tlons.  businesses  will  he  turned  over  to  the 
people  through  their  ownership  in  the  com- 
munitv corporation. 

■Thi.s  stlpul.itlon  presumably  eoes  far 
'oward  meeting  CORE'S  requirement  th;.! 
black  development  won't  effectively  take 
place  unless  capital  Instruments  ",  that  is. 
The  means  of  production,  :ire  owned  tiy 
blacks  who  never  owned  them   before 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  parts  of  the 
bill  Is  the  democratic  way  In  v»-hich  the  com- 
munity corporation  is  to  be  formed  some- 
thing that  might  influence  the  pnrochlal 
mentality  of  I'X-al  politicians  .According  \> 
a  Joint  .statement  b.  Senators  Percy  Nelson 
Javlts  and  Harris,  the  acts  further  orga- 
nl:Mtional  requirements  can  be  best  under- 
:tood  bv  observing  thit  they  are  designed 
to  permit  the  communitv  to  define  Itself  .ind 
TO  create  a  CDC  .as  it  pees  fit  " 

In  other  words,  the  backers  of  the  legisla- 
tion respect  the  meaning  a:id  v^'orth  of  ;i 
community,  by  insisting  that  limits  on  the 
size  and  membership  of  'he  communitv 
should  not  be  imposed  from  outside  it  This 
automatically  means  that  the  communitv 
corporation  will  iielp  the  inner  city  discover 
its  political  Identity  despite  the  objections 
of  City  Hall 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  July  30.  19681 
Local   Control    Vital   to    Black    Economi" 

Development —  We  Are  the  Onlt  PEonr 

Without  Capital" 

I  By  Harold  J    Samuels) 

Washington --The  demand  of  the  blac'r: 
community  for  a  .share  in  .\merlcan  busi- 
ness— not  only  ;is  employees  but  as  owTiers 
and  managers— has  been  heard  clearly  bv 
political  leaders  this  year,  Tlie  leading  candi- 
dates of  both  parties  are  calling  for  new  poli- 
cies to  promote  black  ownership. 

In  the  inner  city  itself  "a  piece  of  the 
action"  has  become  a  symbol  more  potent 
that  Just  an  economic  issue  "Jobs"  still 
means  working  for  whitey;  "own  your  own" 
means  a  lot  more. 
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.   segro  business  leader  put  the  Problem 

:i!.    •  This  is  a  capitalistic  system,     he 

^l^d    "but^e  are  the  o^ly  people  In  it  wlth- 

^^"\'''?  r»f' the" Jews  the  Italians  have  al- 
The  Irish,  the  •?«»«•;  ^^  ^helr  nelgh- 
^.«„  owned  t*^«  'l"*'''^'^  son  eventually 
borhoods,  '»"\^^,*„ifj«  and  into  the  "sys- 
Tnf^-  '^e^bkcksrirmany  reasons,  have 
not  been  able  to, 

:*,\?mo"es    through    black    stores    In    the 
'"'/rwL'hlngton    Where  more  than  60  per- 

mmms 

%;;>°  rr."rp'r?.'"S  own.  s..r.,» 

in  the  entire  United  States, 

I-he  Johnson  Administration  has  made  a 

to  move  in  a  much  bigger  way. 

•The  critical  problem  of  insurance  for  busl- 
neLetin   high'  risk   --s  ..U  scx^n  be  « 

.solved  by  the  "'--g^^^f,  ^B^.m^'Idmlnls- 

ErSrH>.r=of;r; 

™  .Sr -economlo  oppononlty  w«" '« 

have  training  in  management  to  succeed^ 

on  both  these  scores  there  Is  a  Itolt  to 
Th:^t  government  can  or  should  d°   T^«  P"^* 
V.   0  business  community's   P-^[^ '^'P^"°J^^,^'^ 
essential  to  provide  not  °"  ^JX^-flbut 
leveraged  with  government  guarantees 
manaeement  assistance. 

Much  more  can  and  must  be  done  by  the 
re^'a    and  service  businesses  to  offer  franchise 

bv  operating  hrst  under  the  umbrella  oi 
successful  corporation.  .oecial 

T-ade   associations  should  set  "P  ^P^ff^ 
-   -ams  to  sponsor  and  train  minorities  to 
■;;;■     mo     hcr   uelds.   especially   retail   and 
eVvle  areas  where  entry  Is  ^he  easiest. 

The  President  has  given  me  the  rn^ndat^ 
as  head  of  the  S  B,A.  'l"'°:\l°'''ifZ^l 
these  new  directions,  and  ^"'<='^1>- J^^^'^eg 
ers  of  the  banking  and  business  ^^^^^^f  ^^^^ 
are  being  consulted  and  they  understand  this 
need  They  see  minority  ownership  as  Impor- 
"an?  t ^economic  growth  and  a  stable  society. 


A  TIME  FOR  TOUGHNESS 
Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President  every- 
body realizes  that  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  serious  we  face 
today,  since  it  underlies  so  many  others. 
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It  cannot  be  licked  without  imposing 
some  hardship  on  everybody  and  this  is 
very  hard  to  do  in  an  election  year. 
Tagree  with  the  editors  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  who  published  an  edito- 
rialtoday  entitled.  ''A  Time  for  Tough- 
n^"  I  am  afraid  that  reluctantly,  I 
S  to  Sree  that  we  In  Congress  are 
Siong  tl^  who  have  f  aUed  to  display 
this  very  necessary  quality. 

It  i^^rticularly  disheartening  when 
big  l^^can  exact  a  6-percent  wage  m- 
crlaSliid  have  that  increase  approved 
bv^e  administration  as  being  we^l 
witWn  tSe  current  allowable  pattern 
Tventhough  the  increase  is  doubled  by 
VsSot  productivity  increase,  and  in  the 
same  breath  condemn  the  steel  compa- 
rSS  wWch  have  found  it  necessary  to 
SiverTat  increase  with  5-percent  price 

'"I'STinammous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 
^ere  being  no  objection,  the^diU.^^! 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Time  for  Toughness 
•The    Bethlehem    steel    price    '""ease    is 
unreasonable  and   just  Should   n.     be  ^^^^^^ 

^irognVed  by-  thfenCe 'steel  industry  in 
ftl  p^lddeclslo'ns  at  this  critical    'rne, 
'    Thus    did    President    Johnson.    '"    ^'-^^\ 
schoolmasterlsh  tones^  ta^e  ^^^  --',  corn^ 

rrcely'neTpected'Tt^tlU  calls  for  a  few 

'°Cbe^n  with,  maybe  Its  mildly  disheart- 
ening th'lt  the  Administration  at  least  real- 

June  at  an  annual  rate  of  6     ,  tne  i 
figure  for  any  month  since  early  1966. 
The   Admlnistratlon-s   approach,   hov.e%er 

= rs-cU-r,".  So  ^ir=„op 

™.  LwelS    th.    .an..   re.ult    without   .. 
White  House  exploslon.l 

Tbe    proper    tenlnB-plaoe    "r    pt  ce    > 
..««=M    In  .t  free  economy.  Is  the  i.inrKet, 
??.  ouiti  Pti  Ble  th«  stiff  import  compet,- 

»_„i  nrir-o  rt-ic  to  be  unrealiEtic. 
?^^'jn^e^^^nflat[!!rbT;^Ung;.ack 

^°;%"sSe^o1:'ln\^'b;dfy  perfora;.d  ciik. 

''  Ae  olvernmenfs  ^ -^"jf,":,,  ^t  o^ard 
vastly  more  useful  if  '\^%'^  °'^.^„s  <in  the 
lr^\^"^fC^air^^rui?^esp^o''n"  ble    for 

riS'^r-d^n^^th^t^uh:^.- 

^nS.iZlnon'^or  Congress  sees  their  duty 
i-iporiv  or  even  dimly  •  ,, 

Z'tT^'oll  IPo^^^r^Z'nl  solooK  who's 


complaining  about  steel  ^r^^es.  There  ^has 
Tr.S  Fedetl^lpeS.  -t  the  words 
"Cthrn^:rp^arcarerefused  to  f^e 
up  to  the  task  of  setting  Priorities  among  the 

:^^t  number  of  ^-^"^f^^^^X  blunders- 
sanctioned.  Instead^  '^U  i^n^a  h m  spend- 
irsorwh^r'e,  Vnly  y  iorcmg  an  across- 
.htboard  curtailment  in  Federa^  jobs  ^^^ 

Even   then,    it   has   shox^n   a   tola' 

jr  p.o5.7't™  id,;;»...r.Uon-.  .pen.>n, 

=";:r.tr"onr.'f is  Hrh'i 
"-■'-Tt",„'-"S.".o»r^'reh?o^ 

Government,  '"  ,">\"f,  .^relv   weakened   its 

s;tr.oo°o"a.nrr3.;.-t'tt',r;h; 

„„.  bom.  P~P'';  »",»°™;,"cr,ve  "cuon  to 
SS™"".  m  ™,r...cy,  to  clean  np 

'^ns^t^ss^;s3!pK£Trs^- 

steel   companies.   But   l.    -^'■"'^ 
toughness,  


NOMINATION   OF  JUSTICE   FORTAS 
Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  -^Peak  once 

't'Sd  bo  understood  by  the  Na. 

tioa  that  there  are  fnators  -»^o^  ^P" 
nnrt  the  appointment  ol  Justice  i-ortd^. 
l\in  though  such  support  does  not  gam 

argue   against   it   on   me   gruuuu 

"Vr.?norhei?f  S>-  serious  ,uest.on 

,!,  thP  ability  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 
Therefore  ft  iiauite  evident  that  OP- 
JSuon  to  his  nomination  comes  from 
Tp  ne?al  distaste  of  the  Supreme  Cour 
or  from  partisan  politics.  But  ^^hate^er 
?L^7easo^n    there  would   appear^  to^  be 

n^^'er^sonarabS  wWchhas  been  di- 
rected  at  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
m  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
pubUsheS m  this  -eek-s  New  Repubhc^ 

Thprp  beina  no  objection,  the  arucie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:      ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

on  that  day  in  February.  19^2.  the  great 
^S^le  O^ct.  Koom^as  Jamme   .  P^  Mc_ 

?iry  ^^  the^Hepu^Ucans   and   the   man 

v,„,v,    MrCarthv    denounced    as    a      somcl 

Tpj™  n  wSS  cohv'ctlon  he  f  ">  »».;f. 

S.  o>  copsplrae,  -»■■;  -»t»'„  ^;i„;.rt 

=':frhs'Si£"--.,j:prhr^ 

the  orient,  was  pilloried.  Sitting  oesiu 
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u  hl»  coun«#l.  giving  his  s*rvtcM  free  and 
AdvUlng  his  client  to  nght  back.  wa«  Ab« 
Fortaa  of  the  l»w  Arm  of  Arnold  Forta* 
and  Porter 

In  the  iMt  fortnight  Porta*  has  hlm*eir 
sat  m  the  same  marble-columned  room  in 
the  same  witness  chair  before  a  Senate  com- 
mit'ee  defending  himself  He  Is  the  first  man 
nominated  a»  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ever  to  be  thus  questioned  by  the 
Senate 

Portas  got  Lattlmore  off  "A  more  blatant 
;nva*lon  of  the  right  of  free  speech  has 
never  occurred  In  our  history/  Thurman 
.Arnold  wrote  later  As  for  Justice  Portas  the 
confirmation  nght  will  be  delayed  till  after 
Congresa  returns  In  September  where  it  will 
hit   a   flillbuster.    the    result    a   toas-up 

It  has  been  a  strange  experience  Fortas' 
testimony  jf  cloeeness  to  Mr  Johnson  did 
not  aid  him  But  the  thing  that  sticks  in 
memory  is  a  member  "f  the  ?reat  C3  tribu- 
nal beln«  t«unt*d  for  his  judicial  decisions 
L*ttlmore  denounced  m  1952  because  he 
warned  Red  China  was  here  to  stay:  Portas 
badgered  In  1968  because  he  believes  police 
ootjrt  dafendanta  have  a  right  to  constltu- 
nonal  sategiiards  At  the  end.  Strom  Thur- 
mond R  SC  I  invited  the  Justice  bacK  to 
see  a  display  of  girlie  magazines  filled  with 
nude  photoKraphs  which  he  wanted  P^nas 
to  view  on  the  iharge  that  court  decisions 
have  encouraged  pornography.  Portas  de- 
clined. 

What  is  the  real  attack  on  Fortas"  We 
believe  it  is  an  attack  by  obscurantists  .md 
those  confused  by  modern  complexities 
against  liberals.  mteUectua.s  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  as  a  .•<ymD<Jl  --chargmg  thnt  the 
latter  Is  somehow  responsible  for  crime  and 
lawlessness  Prrpular  sentiment  Is  4  to  3 
itgalnst  the  Court,  according  t.)  Gallup 
Nixon  has  pvit  himself  at  the  head  of  the  at- 
tack against  the  barbed  wire  of  legalisms 
erected  bv  the  Supreme  Court  '  Nixon  aiU 
pick  Justices,  the  Inference  Is,  who  will 
shortcut  legal  nlceUes. 

And  what  are  these  niceties'"  In  1963  a 
50-ye»r-old  white  man  named  Gideon  who 
had  been  in  and  out  of  Jail  most  of  his  life 
wrote  a  letter  from  a  Florida  prison  telllnR 
the  Supreme  Court  that  he'd  asked  for  legal 
counsel  and  been  refused  Using  its  dlscre- 
tlonarv  power  the  Court  named  Abe  Forias 
to  represent  Gideon  The  Idea  that  busy 
Justices  of  the  highest  court  would  reach 
down  into  prison  and  review  the  case  of  a 
habitual  prisoner  was  moving  to  some 
SYTimesrnan  Tony  Lewis  wrote  a  best-seller 
on  It.  Gideon  <  Trumpet  A  TV  network  de- 
voted an  hour  of  prime  "ime  to  recapitulate 
the  case  And  today  Gideon  v  Watnungtit. 
argued  bv  Portas,  means  that  all  men,  even 
the  humblest,  even  habitual  criminals,  have 
the  same  rights  before  the  Court 

That  is  what  the  Portas  case  Is  really 
about  To  Nixon  these  rights  are  a  'barbed 
wire  of  legalisms."  To  the  Court  majority 
thev  are  simply  the  safeguards  habitually 
Jtranted  defendants  In  British  trial  courts 
But  In  the  marble-columned  Senate  Caucus 
Room  the  same  wind  of  :inKfr  and  resent- 
ment that  blew  against  Lattimore,  blows  to- 
Jay   Against   Lattimore  s  former  counsel 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMLNIS- 
TRATIONS  15  YEARS  OF  HELP  TO 
AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr  Pl•e.^ldent.  this  week 
marks  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  lound- 
ing  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. On  July  30,  1953.  the  Congress  en- 
acted the  Small  Business  Act  which  k'ave 
permanent  and  Independent  status  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  pursuant 
to  the  following  strong  mandate; 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congresa 
that    the    Oovernment   should    aid.    counsel. 


aaalat,  and  protect,  inaotfar  as  is  poealble.  the 
intereat*  of  small  bualneae  concern*  in  order 
to   preserve   free   compeUUve   enterprise 
and   strengthen   the  overall   economy  of  the 
Nation 

This  agency  was  designed  to  belong  to 
the  5  million  small  businessmen  of  this 
country  who  produce  40  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  and  fully  half  of 
ail  of  the  Jobs  m  our  economy  The  Con- 
gress recognized  that  our  smaller  firms 
needed  not  only  a  voice  In  Washington, 
but  a  helping  hand  This  is  because  In 
the  more  remote  regions  of  our  country, 
far  from  the  large  money  markets  of  the 
E:ast,  and  particularly  where  agilculture 
predominates,  bank  lending  is  quite  sea- 
sonal and  capital  is  harder  to  come  by 
at  just  about  any  time  of  the  year. 

SBA  V/&S  made  the  lender  of  last  resort 
for  businessmen  m  these  areas  where 
bank  credit,  particularly  medium-term 
loans  and  growth  funds,  was  difficult  to 
obtain  I  was  plea.sed  that  we  were  able 
to  have  a  branch  office  esUbllshed  in 
Las  Vegas  in  my  State  and.  over  the 
years,  this  branch  has  fully  justified  its 
existence  by  making  the  following  loans 
to  worthy  Nevada  businessmen;  busi- 
ness loans,  175,  totaling  $9,947,000;  equal 
opportunity  loans,  seven,  totaling  $58.- 
000.  development  company  loans,  one. 
totaling  $120,000;  disaster  loans.  77.  to- 
taling $474,000.  other  loans,  five,  totaling 
$81,000;  for  a  toul  of  1265  loans  amount- 
ing to  $10,680,000 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
ha.s  also  been  active  m  the  field  of  bring- 
ing management  mlormation  to  small 
businessmen.  This  is  often  equally  or 
more  unportant  to  a  small  company 
whose  owners  may  be  expert  in  some  but 
not  all  of  the  skills  required  m  this  age 
of  Increasing  specialization.  Nationally, 
the  agency  has  distributed  more  than 
44  million  management  publications  and 
held  11,000  courses,  conferences,  and 
workshops  which  have  been  attended  by 
more  than  450,000  business  men  and 
women.  The  agency  estimates  that  565.- 
JOO  business  people  have  received  in- 
dividual management  counseling  since 
1960  under  these  programs,  including  the 
new  SCORE  program  which  has  mobil- 
ized retired  executives  to  go  out  to  the 
factories  and  the  stores  and  bring  their 
accumulated  wisdom  to  the  companies 
that  need  it  I  know  that  Nevada  and  the 
other  Mountain  SUtes  have  benefited 
substantially  from  these  programs. 

Of  special  value  to  our  .smaller  towns 
has  been  the  local  development  com- 
panv  program,  which  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books  in  late  1958.  and  under 
which  activity  has  picked  up  speed  with 
everv-  passing  year  At  first,  it  matched 
$4  of  Federal  loan  money  for  each  $1 
raised  by  a  local  community  to  attract 
indu^tp.-  In  the  past  Congress,  this  was 
amended  to  increase  the  ratio  to  $9  to 
$1  The  SBA  has  already  made  1,805  of 
these  loans,  totaling  more  than  $375  mil- 
lion, with  82  percent  of  them  coming  in 
the  last  5  years.  Nevada  has  received 
only  one  of  this  type  loan  so  far,  but 
I  feel  there  is  considerable  potential  for 
our  communities  in  this  area. 

Many  other  actions  of  the  Small 
Busine.ss  Adminutration  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  structure  of  our  economy, 
which  Is  harder  to  reduce  to  hard  figures 


but.  nevertheless,  has  a  powerful  effect 
on  the  climate  in  which  small  business- 
men and  farmers  operate.  The  ageiuv. 
together  with  the  House  and  Senate 
Select  Committees  on  Small  Business. 
has  fought  hard  year  in  and  year  oil 
that  the  rules  of  competition  were  fairly 
drawn  in  order  to  resist  the  trend  to- 
ward big  business  taking  over  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  economy 

An  example  of  this  Is  in  the  field  of 
procurement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  defense  and  other  Industrial  ma- 
teriel. The  original  Small  Business  .^' t 
declared  Congress'  Intention  that  sii'.,ill 
firms  get  a  fair  share  of  this  busir.e» 
We  went  on  to  amend  the  law  In  1983 
to  extend  this  fair  share  to  the  realm  .  .f 
subcontracting,  and  gave  SBA  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  out  these  Instruc- 
tions on  a  day-to-day  basis.  The  aKoncv 
then  developed  subcontracting  mles  .n.d 
applied  them  to  the  39  largest  Goverr.- 
ment  prime  contractors.  An  Indication 
of  the  success  of  this  program  is  that  In 
fiscal  year  1967  about  $4.1  billion  was 
.subcontracted  under  these  rules,  wiilch 
IS  almost  double  the  level  that  existed 
prior  to  the  legislation.  I  am  glad  to  .see 
that  SBA  is  now  practically  doubling  thi- 
.scope  of  the  subcontracting  program  :o 
include  the  75  top  prime  contractors. 
Some  of  these  .subcontracts  have  conip 
into  the  Rocky  Mountain  area,  and  more 
will  do  so  in  the  future 

In  the  field  of  agribusiness,  also,  the 
Congress  and  the  Small  Business  Admii.- 
istratlon  are  working  together.  With  :nv 
active  .support,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  made  a  pioneer  3-year 
study  between  1964  and  1967.  exploring 
overseas  potential  for  American  Iht- 
stock  and  beef  products.  We  discovered 
and  documented  the  existence  of  a  $1  bi:- 
llon  market  In  the  Western  Europea: 
nations  by  1970.  Through  leglslatlo'. 
sponsored  by  myself  and  26  other  Sen:.  - 
tors,  we  are  attempting  now  to  mobilu-r 
Industry  and  Government  to  take  full 
advantage  of  these  rich  possibilities 

This  study  led  us  to  considering  .somf 
of  the  structural  weaknesses  of  the  live- 
stock and  meat  Industries,  and  to  a  .sub- 
sequent study  of  a  possible  tax  and  otlicr 
financial  measures  that  might  impio\o 
profitability  and  the  long-term  abili'- 
of  our  small  livestock  producers  to  capi- 
talize fully  on  the  future  growth  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Similarly,  when  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act  of  1967  Imposed  on  members  oi  i!.e 
meatpacking    Industry    a    requiremtni 
that  they  upgrade  their  facilities  to  meet 
Federal   .standards   within   2   years,   my 
small-business-minded  colleagues  in  tl.' 
Senate  were  quick  to  support  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  offered  to  study  the  passibl^ 
hardships  resulting   from   this  act,   ui.ri 
to  s-uggest  efTective  remedies   This  IcKi- 
lallon.  Senate  Resolution  290.  now  has 
17  cosponsors  and  is  presently  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  Wo 
are  working  very  hard  to  gain  its  pas- 
sage by  the  full  Senate,  and  il  we  ;v.. 
successful,  the  Small  B'jsiness  Adminis- 
tration will  have  an  important  role  i: 
siudyin*  and  filling  the  needs  of  approxi- 
mately    14.000     nonfederally     in.s'pe'cteti 
meatpackers  who  must  comply  with  tire 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 


It  has  impressed  me  that  all  of  this 
ac   vlty  on  the  part  of  the  SBA  has  been 
t?  almost  a  negligible  cost  to  the  tax- 
Javer.  At  Its  last  report.  SBA  Informed 
Se  Congress  that  It  was  returning  96 
cents  m  loan  repayments  and  interest 
for  every  dollar  that  Congress  had  ap- 
propriated to  it.  Including  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  Washington  headquarters 
and  many  field  offices.  When  the  added 
taxes    paid    by    SBA-assisted    Hrms   are 
added   it  is  probable  that  the  SBA  pro- 
cram  has  resulted  In  a  profit  to  the  Fed- 
e-al  Treasury.  This  is  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord lor  anv  Government  agency. 

Mr    President.   It   thus  seems  to   me 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  proven  its  worth,  both  to  my  State  of 
Nevada  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  I 
have  been  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  these 
ertorts  since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1955 
il  d  as  a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  since  1957.  I  am 
u'oud   of    the    accomplishments   of   the 
committee  and  of  the  SBA  and  lake  this 
occasion    to    heartily    congratulate    the 
Small    Business   Administration    on    its 
l-vh  birthday.  I  look  forward  to  helping 
aU  I  can  so  that  the  next  15  years  can  be 
equallv  as  productive  for  our  small  busi- 
nessmen  and    farmers   in   Nevada   and 
across  the  country. 


President  Johnson,  from  the  moment 
he  took  office,  pledged  to  the  American 
people  that  his  administration  would  be 
prudent  and  thoughtful  in  spending  the 
taxpayers  hard-earned  money.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  the  President 
has   kept  this  promise.  The   American 
people  are  getting  what  they  are  entitled 
to-    well-managed,  streamlined  Federa 
management  under  the  programs  that 
are  helping  to  reshape  modern  America. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.   Mr.  President,   I   sug- 
uest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  :,o  ordered. 


THE    ADMINISTRATION    IS    ACTING 
RESPONSIBLY     IN     THE     MATTER 
OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
Mr    MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
'rem  Delaware,  has  said  that  the  John- 
son   administration    had    "deliberately 
padded  the  Federal  payrolls."  by  adding 
more  than  95.000  employees  just  prior 
to  the  signing  of  the  surtax  law. 

I  take  issue  with  the  Senator.  I  believe 
ihat  his  statement  is  both  inaccurate  and 
misleading.  For  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  he  has  lumped  together  full-time 
p.deral  employment  and  temporary 
summer  employment— including  the 
vouth  opportvmity  employees. 
"  \s  we  know,  the  tax  bUl  speciflcaUy 
exempted  up  to  70.000  economically  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  youth  em- 
ployees under  the  youth  opportunity  pro- 

^^This  year.  I  am  told  there  are  93,200 
summer  youth  employees  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21  working  for  our  Gov- 
e-nment.  But  the  overriding  fact  is  that 
full-time  permanent  Federal  employment 
has  increased  only  by  12,000  this  June 
Tins  figure  compares  with  an  increase  of 
under  18,000  last  year  and  16.000  a  year 

before.  ,      _  , 

It  is  clear.  I  think,  that  the  Johnson 
aci  ministration  is  exercising  prudent  re- 
straint in  Federal  hiring.  It  has  abided 
bv  the  letter  of  the  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress with  the  surtax  bill.  Cleariy  Fed- 
e-  al  agencies,  acting  under  the  watchful 
eve  of  President  Johnson,  have  acted 
with  restraint  in  their  hiring  practices. 
M.d  since  the  tax  bUl  has  exempted 
vr  uth  opportunity  participants,  it  seems 
'0  me  that  the  distinguished  Senator  has 
erroneously  calculated  the  true  iritent 
and  purposes  of  this  admmistration  s 
desire  to  practice  economy  in  govern- 
ment. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 

Cliaix' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thereupon  *at  11  o'clock  and  14  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  11:46  a.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presidinii 
Officer  (Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virtiinia  in 
the  chair) . 


NATIONAL  EYE  INSTITUTE 
Mr    HILL.  Mr.  President,  I   ask   the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 

H.R.  12843.  ,     ..   u 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  bill  'H.R.  12843)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  which  was  read 
twice  by  its  title. 

Mr  HILL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection   to   the   present   consideration 

ofthebUl?  V,     o       ♦» 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr  HILL.  H.R.  12843  that  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Eye  Institute  as  part 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
been  approved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  legislation  is  identical  to 
S  325  except  that  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  was  amended  to  substitute  the 
term  "Secretary"  for  the  term  "Surgeon 
General "  This  is  merely  a  technical 
amendment.  The  legislation  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  The  compan- 
ion measure  in  the  Senate.  S.  325.  has 
51  cosponsors. 

There  are  over  400.000  blind  persons 
in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  some  90  million  Americans— nearly 
one-half  of  the  entire  population— suffer 
from  some  sort  of  eye  disorder  or  im- 


paired   vision.    More    than    12    miHio" 
schoolchildren  require  eye  care;  3,500,000 
people  in  this  country  have  a  permanent, 
noncorrectable,  visual  defect;  and  1.500,- 
000  are  blind  in  one  eye  according  to  the 
legal  definition  of  this  condition.  More 
than  32,000  Americans  lose  their  vision 
each  year,  so  that  in  the  20-year  period 
from'l940  to  1960  the  blind  population 
in  the  United  States  increased  by  67  per- 
cent  while   the   general   population   in- 
creased by  only  36  percent.  Over  one- half 
million  Americans  will  become  bhnd  in 
lire  next  10  years  if  the  present  trend 
continues.  The  cost  of  blindness  in  addi- 
tion to  the  human  iras^edy  runs  to  more 
than  SI  billion  a  year. 

An  expanded  program  of  research  to 
determine  the  causes  of  blindness  and  to 
develop  effective  prevention  and  treat- 
ment techniques,  is  essential. 

In  addition  to  research  focused  on  the 
cause    cure,  and  prevention  of  eye  dis- 
eases   ihe  proposed  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute will  also  focus  attention  on  the  spe- 
cial health  problems  and  other  special 
requirements  of  the  blind   For  example, 
broad  demographic  studies  designed  to 
produce  urpently  needed  comprehensive 
information  about  the  health,  age,  dis- 
tribution, economic,  and  social  charac- 
teristics of  blind  persons,  as  well  as  public 
attitudes  would  be  extremely  useful  in 
the  development  of   governmental   and 
nongovernmental  service  programs. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
■     ing  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 
Mr    HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

Mr.  ilOLLAND.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
lion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at 
11  o'clock  and  48  minutes  a.m.  >  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  i^.ui* 
p  m  when  called  to  order  by  the  Presld- 
mg  Officer  (Mr.  Thurmond  in  the  chair). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  3095)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  and  improve  the  programs  relat- 
ing to  the  training  of  nursing  and  other 
health  professions  and  aUied  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  the  program  relatmg 
to  student  aid  for  such  personnel,  and 
the  program  relating  to  health  research 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes,  'with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmei^  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
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.HR  18706'  making  appropriations  for 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  other  aclivities  chargeable  in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of 
said  District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  1. 
2.  and  3  to  the  bill  and  concurred  there- 
m.  severally  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate 


He.itlird.  That  the  Hoose  recede  from  Ita 
dUigri^nient  w  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  i.  U,  the  aforesaid  t)lll,  ajid 
r, incur  therein  with  an  ivmendment,  a«  f<il- 
:aws  In  '.leu  .if  the  sum  named  in  said 
amendment.  Insert  'fS?. 223.000". 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendments  of  Che  House  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  2, 
and  3. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.si- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ha\e 
printed  In  the  Record  a  summary  table 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Summar'i  of  hill    II  I:    ISTOti) 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  1969— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  submit  a  report  of  *he  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  lo  the  bill  H  R  18706  ■  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  k'overnment  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities Chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  .•^aid  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 

report 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today. » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  report' 

There  beini;  no  objection.  \he  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virsinia.  Mr  Presi- 
dent the  total  sum  appro\ed  by  the  con- 
ferees is  $540,178,988  This  sum  is  $8,014.- 
S22  under  the  Senate  recommendation. 
$11,292  988  over  the  House  bill,  .ind  $66.- 
012.012  uiicer  the  total  revised  bud>;et 
estimates  for  fiscal  1969. 

The  Federal  payment  to  the  seneral 
fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
fixed  at  $79  000,000.  a  decrease  of  $1- 
000. OCO  below  the  Senate  recommenda- 
tion and  S4  000  000  above  the  House  al- 
lowance Tl.f  Fedt-ral  loan  authority  was 
ri.xed  at  $66,473,000  a  d^crea.se  ot  $4.- 
OOO.OOO  below  the  Senate  recommenda- 
tion and  $917,000  below  the  House  allow- 
ance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion  IS   on   agreeing   to   the   conference 

report. 

The  conference  report  ■.va.s  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
cer'am  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  18706,  which  was  read  as 
follows: 

Resoi:ed.  That  the  Hnu=e  r-cede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  .imendment  u'  the  -Sen- 
at«  numbered  1.  to  tne  aforesaid  bill,  .^nd 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
'ows  In  lieu  of  the  ^um  named  in  said 
amendment,   Insert  ■•»79.0O0.000'. 

Resoi'.fd,  That  the  House  recede  from  Us 
disagreement  to  the  .imendnn-nt  of  the  Sen- 
ate n'omhered  2,  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  .tmendment,  .«  fol- 
lows. In  lieu  of  the  .sum  :.amed  in  said 
amendment,  insert  ■■$66.473.000'. 
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'"rlli'aliTuJ'''!'."'*'''*''"."'"-^-'*'"""--       S2.!i88.U00  103.ti7V.000  OT.moOO  TlMTii.um          W,473..i»U 

"!;;^lh.!nu:r.deAU'!'.''^'^                I».3g7.000  m.'^l.OOO  lUe72.«)0  153.755.000        l48■7.^5,...l 
DHTRICT  or   COLVMBU    FCNDS 
OFKBATINO  }tlT%Sat» 

,  .  r„.i„» »..-.«««                          rr.tn9.ns  sa.ts9.ijoo  st. 700.000  si.^r.rsa 

..eiien.l..|«ratlli8eipe««« >amre  '  U3.0t3.(XM  IO0.i7S.UO0  IOi.oil.6ty 

puhucsaieiy  - i^mm  iit.au.uoo  m.m.ooo  m.nos.m 

Eduoallon           . iS  173900  ia.Oii,000  H.Oit.OOO  I8.98a.m 

Parks  and  reCTeallon iwrn'-OOO  ir.iTs.UOO  Itt.SiS.OOO  Itl.qi.SrO 

1  eaJih  .Liid  wHfare      ,9  m  MO  n.Us.OOO  n.Otl.OOO  n.cil.OOO 

^:^;:^:^:.:::"::::"":-:--"r  <^:^''^  ":«"•««  «'-'«"^  *'-«'^ 

\letr..|K>atan    Police   laddiUonal  municipal  

jetvicM.  liiil>eruii  Shrine  I'onveutlon)   .  aJ7,.W  

Metri-iwliun    Police   ..idditloniU   murucipal  UO  000  iiO.OOO  i*0."" 

serMces.  inauituralc-eremoriies). rriit'ntvt'  T>a' uOO  w'uOO  7K7,0O0              •gt.^'l 

persuiiaiservioKi,  w:Mi;e-l..«rd*mployeee ''"i^SS  ^'"-  "  

SeUlemont  u(  iloinis  lU'd  suiU JO.aM  ^ 

rc....l,,n*ruUnKeu.ons« MM. «7. 7*4  » ^^. i»4. «»  ;«>.«J5.«»  Hi.i^.m        iSl.m.'^^ 

Hll  VMItNT  .«r   I.0AN.1   ANO   ISTKKEST 

,Mmbur«.uenMoU.etnUe.l  Stales r.7«.«»  H.m.t^  8,769.000  8.709.000          8.7,0.'-^ 

CjiriTAL  UlTLAY 

Cipil^  outlay Ull.7iO.SOO  Uii.0t9.m  B0.i7t.000  105.936.000 

"SHoi "*'*''  ^'*"'".'.°'..?.**.'."?.'''*.  ii8.t>6a.tei  e06.i9i.aoo  ii8.m.ooo  sis.m.m     sjfi.iro.y-o 


lOS.tr;.  ■■ 
lU.  KM.  "w 

ttl.35ij.'/i'i 
17, lit  I.- '"I 
S0.73S.ii» 


9S.ilO.<fU 


•■  Includes  »l>,.rJO.Ha)  coMni.n..-d  In  the  >eooad  wppjementftl  bill,  P»W. 
'  Include*  ^  .VirtK^iilamed  In  the  second  sopplemenlal  bOl,  lJO». 

:  l;;^K  *}I:^:::S  elS^inM^  ^a^;i^J?^:uea.al  bUl.  vm.  broken  down  as  foUows:  ^^^  ..^ 

lienrrMlulieiaUiigiMpeiueB 6,4*).i'7iJ 

Public  Rifely 6,6MO,i.'iO 

Kducallou 353,iH)u 

P  >rk>  iind  recipstlon 2.214.l««i 

llc.ilth  mid  Wflfiire .  02,  li«i 

Illt!bw»%.<  iiid  I  nunc 1"1!1I"... 701.1,430 

.■<!»nllar>  rntcim-ering  - 36,NI0 

>elllcuient  of  claims  and  suits 

17.066. '.iM 


Toua 

I  Ini  lude.s  $2,288,000  ;<ubmltte<l  In  H.  Uoc.  No.  318.  broken  down  as  toUows: 
iieii.TiilopeJi»lli>iiC'Xvwnses 

KducalU'ii  -     , r"'li: 

Prrsoiial  !*rvici«.  wage  loarQ  employees 


Total 


$599,000 

IHK.OOO 
..      7S7,000 

..  2.288.000 


clmlei  $»4T,00O  coiilamed  In  the  second  .upplemeut^  ^•'"- l^- 
iJuUes  u  *l..i3l,O0O  reduction  submitted  In  H   Hoc.  No.  31». 


•Inc 

'  Includes 


THE  CHIEP  JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 
Mr   HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
wlJi  interest  a  report  in  theNew  York 
Tmes  this  morning  of  a  speech  made 
S  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  yesterday 
S  the  conference  of  Chief  Justices  of 
Se  several  States.  The  article  is  entitled 
Wafren  Says  All  Share  Crime  Onus. 
The  article  is  written  by  Fred  P.  Graham 
Ind  the  article  is  stated  to  be  special  to 
the  New  York  Times. 

I  as7  unanimous  cx)nsent  that  the  ar- 
Ucle  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
uart  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 
'^  Siere  teing  no  objection,  the  arUcle 
wi^rdered  to  be  printed  in  tHe  Record, 
as  follows: 

WAKKEN  SATS  ALU  SHARE  C«IM^  O^S.^HH-ES 
SELr-RlGHTEOUS"   AND  ASSERTS  SLUM  CON 

DiTioNS   Have  Long   Been   Hidden 
(By  Pred  P.  Graham) 

PHU.ADEi.PHiA.  Aug.  1-  ^hlef  Justlce^ 
Warren  today  chlded  persons  who  viewed 
nsTrS  crime  with  •self-righteous  Indlgna- 
t'lnn"  and  "overslmpliacatlon.  ' 
"°Tt  l^not  so  sunple.  and  '^U  °^  "^  J^^^j^^" 
.ume  a  ^are  of  the  responsibility,    the  Chief 

■"yesTeMayGov.  Ronald  Reagan  of  Caliror- 
nla  t^  aJp^uded  when  he  Presented  th^ 
RepubUcai^   platform    committee    in    Miami 

BeLh  with  a  ringing  ^"^"^"^J^^^^l^l- 
luK  crime.  Before  the  same  committee   Rl^ 
.rd  M    Nixon  attributed  some  of  the  crime 

"7n  hls'c^o'S^e'nt.  today,  ^-U ce  Warre^did 
..ot  mention  any  specific  ^'^'^  ^Lf'l^^^ 
hut  he  warned  .1  meeting  of  state  supreme 
'ourt  Jvltlces  that  the  Supreme  Cour*  w^^ 
,.nniz  increasing  criticism  over  Its  liberal 
r  :  S^s  on  the  rights  of  criminal  defenda^^^ 
n  an  apparent  reference  to  recent  a«M^s 
on  the  supreme  Court  In  Congress  JusUce 
Warren  declared  that  no  brancH  of  the  Gov- 
r^-^ent  'can  strengthen  the  democratic 
pr^ess  by  climbing  over  the  weakened  body 

^";ruc^e"warren  attributed  the  cr_^e  rtse 
to  slum  conditions,  which  he  said,  for  d^c 
,Hes  we  have  swept  under  the  rug.  iiut 
;'  added  that  judges  must  shoulder  some 
blame  for  the  situation  because  of  t^al  de 
iivrthat  leave  iuxused  criminals  at  large 
cr  in  ?^1  for  as  long  as  two  years  between 
arrest  and  trial. 

CALLS    COURTS    SUSCEPTIBLE 

Justice  warren  did  not  mention  specU- 
'callv  the  antlcourt  statements  made  during 
;L  'month's  senate  Judiciary  bearing  on 
the    nomination    of    Abe    Portas    as    Chief 

Justice.  .   „,  ,.v,,oo 

But  he  warned  that  "If  one  o^^  ^f  thjee 
coordinate  branches  of  governm«it  Is  cUs- 
c?^dlted,  the  entire  structure  of  ,^vernment 
irweakened  "  He  said  the  Judiciary  is  the 
'^^oirtusceptihle  to  attaC.  ^--se  't --0 
enter  the  political  arena  and  trade  blow  for 
b?ow   with    those   who   would   discredit   Its 

''°'ustlce  warren  spoke  to  the  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices  at  Its  annual  meeting  In  the 
Warwick  Hotel  here. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  addressed  the 

state  chief  Justices  B^""?'  "^L^^f.^rt^lJ tes 
quently   been   critical   of   the  United   States 

""TlsTuswmary  for  one  or  sometimes  even 
two  supreme  Court  Justices  to  attend  con- 
vlntlons  of  the  American  Bar  Association^ 
This  vear's  convention  will  open  at  tne 
PhTadelphla  Civic  Center  on  Monday,  and 
four  Justices  will  attend. 

A    BIT    OF    FENCE-MENDING 

The  presence  of  the  four-Justices  Warren. 
Fortas.  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.  and  Byron  R. 


White— indlcatea  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
^ndWlt.  fences  with  the  legal  profession 
^t  rtlSfe  when  antlcourt  sentiment  seems  to 

^jSe  warren  quipped  during  his  speech 
that  •■circumstances  over  which  I  have  no 
control"  (t^  delay  in  Luxate  confirmation 
o?  iStlci  Portas  'as  Chief  Justice)  could 
bring  him  back  to  the  high  bench  on  Octo- 

*"'But  he  declined  to  elaborate  to  reporters, 
saving  that  he  did  not  want  to  give  the  Im- 
nrVwlon  that  he  had  •blacklisted  the  Senate 
fn^h^lng  between  Justice  ^ofas  °r  him 

Justice  Warren  has  announced  his  Inten- 
tlon^o  resSn  but  has  said  he  will  serve^ntil 
ft  successor  is  nominated  and  confirmed. 

Oth^l^mual  meetings  being  held  here  now 
are  the  National  Conference  of  Court  Admln- 
istnSve  Officers,  the  National  Association  of 
B^ElecutTves.  the  National  Conference  of 
c"mSoner8  on  Uniform  State  Law  and 
the  Traffic  Court  Program  Seminar. 


Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  I  wish 
to  read  two  paragraphs  from  the  arti- 

clc 

In  his  comments  today.  Justice  Warren 
did  not  mention  any  specific  critics  of  th^ 
it     _*    v.„«-   h<»   warned    a   meeting   of   state 

SllbeT^  ruling!  on  the  rights  of  criminal 

pr^L  by  climbing  over  the  weakened  body 
of  another." 

Mr  President.  I  sincerely  hope  that  by 
hiT^uoted   reiAarks   the   distinguished 
^ef  ^SSce  did  not  mean  he  does  not 
approve  the  use  of  the  checks-and-bal- 
SSs  processes   provided  by  our  Con- 
Stlon  and  the  appropriate  exercise  of 
fSCwers  and  responsibilities  in  tms 
^tter  by  the  Senate.  I  ^tunk  that  f^^ 
Senate   always  remammg  decent  in  its 
S^enS.  hL  a  responsibility  to  vje^i^^^^ 
checks-and-balances  power,   m  mafcing 
're^rks  and  comments  it  thin^  appro- 
priate relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Su 
preme  Court. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
eest  the  absence  of  a  quorum . 
^^e     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mn 
CLARK  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  call 

^^The  'assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imou^  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

HEALTH  MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1968 


Mr  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 

onS.  3095.  ,    .^    w 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
7s  3095)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
service  Act  to  extend  and  improve  the 
programs  relating  to  the  training  of 
nursing  and  other  health  professions 
and  alUed  health  professions  Personnel 
the  program  relating  to  student  aid  for 
such  personnel,  and  the  program  relat- 
ing to  health  research  facihties.  and  for 


other  purposes,  which  was,  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert. 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Health 

"'^sSrr  M  us^^  Tthe  amendments  made 
by^ls  Act,  the  term  -Secretary,  ^hless  me 
context  otherwise  requires,  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
TITLE  I-HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
TRAINING 
Part  A — Construction  Grants 

EXTENSION    OP    CONSTRUCTION 

authorizations 
SEC.  101.  la)  section  720  Of  ti,  public 
HAalth  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  293)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  and  helow  c  ause 
??J  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  foUow- 
[%  new  sLt^nce:  'Por  such  g-hj^^^,^^-! 
also  authorized  to  be  aPP'-°P^'^^«l*^^°?2So 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970, 
^d  »225,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal   year. 

ibM  n  such  section  720  Is  further  amended 
by  s  rlklng  out  •'Sums  so  appropriated  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  and  by 
aldlnS  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  f  ollow- 
^^  ••Sums  so  appropriated  for  any  fiscal 
veir  sharre^n  available  for  obUgat  on 
Ih^ou^h  the  Close  of  the  next  *^ca    year.^ 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  only  with  ■"e^P^ct  to  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1969. 

FEDERAL    SHARE 

SEC     102.    (a)    subsection    (a)»l)    of   sec- 

fl^S  percentage   (which  In  no  case  ma> 

:x«ed  66^=3  per  centum)  n^ce^"/  '^1" 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  part,  ex 

"fh?°i^"  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shill  apply  'n  the  case  of  projects  for  which 
grants  "^ar'e  made  from  appropriations  for 
Iscal  years  ending  after  June  30,   1969. 

LENGTH    AND    CHARACTER    OF    FEDERAL    RECOVERY 
IN-rEREST    IN    FACILITrES 

SEC.  103.  <a)(l)  Clause  (b)  °f  sect'on  723 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
293c )  IS  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  ^^^^\^J 
the  teaching  purposes   <  ^^^^^^^^^ .  f or  wh^h 
poses  permitted  under  f  ^"°^Jf './"'arv  de- 
Tf  a.aK  ronstructed,  unless  the  Secretary  uc 
termmesih    accordance    with    regulations. 

haTthere  Is  good  cause  for  releasing  the  ap- 
t^icant  or  other  owner  from  the  obligation 

'°f2°1o  much  01  such  section  "23  of  suc^h 
Art  OS  nrecedes  clause  la)  is  amended  by 
•"tnkmg'o"    "teiV    and    Inserting    la    lieu 

'""^rciarsfTA)    of    section    721(c.(2,     of 
(,B)    Clause    ifti  amended    to 

^rea^d-  ^•A,"  he^taclUtf  is  intended  to  be 
used  ior  the  purposes  lor  which  the  applic.t- 
non  has  been  made.  Ko»..ti^n 

(b,   The  amendments  made  by  .-subsection 
,a        1)    and     2  1    shall  apply  in  the  case  of 
:  .litres  lor  which  a  grant  >^-^-n  or  is  in 
the  future  made   under   part   B  i,   ;'^[^«^^i 

of  the  public  Health  ^'^^^■'='^^^",7^';'  .pp  V 
ment  made  by  subsection  '  ^j  '  ^  '  ;ha.  '.pp  > 
in  the  case  <.l  assurances  given  after  .h-  aaie 
m  the  case  <.i.  under   such   part 

ol   enactment   of   tn.s   /vci 

°'       GRANTS    I  OR    MULTlPt-HPOSE    FACILITirS 

SEC     104     ia.    section    722    cf    the    Public 
He'uh  service  Act  .42  U.S  C.  293b ,  is  n,,:he 
.amended  by  adding  ..t   :.-.e  end    .hereo.     he 
following  "-.ew  sub.section. 

Md)  in  the  .ase  ot  ..  project  for  c°nf :^t  ^; 
fnn  of  facilities  which  are  pnmari.%  las 
det^m'ned  n  .ccorciance  with  regulations 
of  h^'^ec-n.^rv)  lor  teaching  pr.rposes  and 
f'r^hrch  .    tr^uit  may  be  made  undc-r  this 
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par:,  but  which  .ilso  are  for  research  pur- 
poses, or  research  and  related  purposes.  In 
th-  sciences  related  '.o  health  i  within  the 
meaning  of  part  A  of  this  title  i  or  for  medi- 
cal library  purpKiaes  within  the  meanlnR  of 
psit  I  of  title  nil  the  project  shall,  insofar 
AS  all  such  purp^^es  are  involved,  be  re- 
garded as  a  project  for  facilities  with  respect 
'o  which  a  p'ant  may  t>e  made  under  this 
part." 

ibi  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(Ai  shall  apply  m  the  case  of  projects  for 
which  <r:\nt8  are  made  under  part  B  of  title 
VXI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  from 
approprlrt'lons  for  fiscal  years  endlnz  after 
.fune  30,  19«9 

GRANTS      rot      rONTlMtJIHO      AND      ADVANCED 
EDUCATION    FACn-rriKS 

Sec  lOS  (ai  Parap-aph  '3i  of  section 
721 1  c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use  293a  1  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing "land.  for  purposes  of  this  part,  ex- 
pansion or  curtailment  of  capacity  for  con- 
tinuing education  shall  also  be  considered 
expansion  and  curUllment.  respectively,  of 
training  Capacity  I  ' 

lb)  9\n5sectlon  di  of  section  721  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  "'other  than  a 
project  for  facilities  for  continuing  educa- 
tion i "  after  "an  existing  school"  In  para- 
graph ilMA)  and  after  "a  school"  in  para- 
graph I  1) 'B) 

ici  Section  724i4i  uf  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  nt  tlie 
end  thereof:  ".  and  Including  advanced 
training  related  to  such  training  provided  by 
any  such  school" 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  In  the  case  of  projects  for  which 
grants  ire  made  under  part  B  of  title  vn 
of  the  Public  Health  Serlvce  Act  from  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June 
30  1969 
P\RT  B — iNsnrrrTioNAL   \.vd  Speci.m.  Project 

Obants  fob  Training  op  Healtk  Profes- 
sions Pe«sonnel 

Sec.  ill  I  a)  Sections  770  771.  and  772 
of  the  Publ'.c  Health  Service  Act  i42  VSC 
295f.  295f-l  295f-2i  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'authorization  for  appropriations 

■Sec  770  la^  There  are  authorleed  to  be 
aproprlated  J117  000  000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970  and  •168.000.000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  for  In- 
stitutional grants  under  section  771  and 
special    project    grants    under   section    772 

■ibi  The  portion  if  the  sums  so  .\pprf>- 
prlated  for  each  fiscal  year  which  shall  be 
available  for  grants  under  each  such  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  unless 
otherwise  provided  :n  the  .\ct  or  Acts  ap- 
propriating such   sums  for  such   year 

"INSTrrT'TIONAI,    GRANTS 

Stc.  771  (a)iP  Th«  sums  available  for 
grants  under  this  section  from  appropria- 
tions vinder  section  770  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970.  and  for  the  next  flscal 
year  shall  be  distributed  to  the  .schools  of 
medicine,  dentistry  )Steopathy.  pharmacy, 
optometry  veterinary,  medicine,  and  podla- 
trv  with  approved  applications  as  follows 
Each  schiH^l  shall  recel-.e  »25.(X)0:  and  of  the 
r»malnder^- 

"I  A)  75  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of — 

"ill  the  relative  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  for  such  year,  and 

"illi  the  relative  increase  In  enrollment  nf 
such  students  for  such  year  over  the  average 
enrollment  of  such  school  for  the  Ave  school 
years  preceding  'he  .ear  for  which  the  appli- 
cation is  made,  wuh  the  amount  per  full- 
time  studeii,  so  computed  that  a  school  re- 
reives  twice  as  much  for  each  such  student 
in  the  increase  as  for  other  full-time  stu- 
dents, and 


•(B)  35  per  centum  shall  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  graduates 
for  such  year 

In  computing  the  increase  under  clause  \,a) 
(11)  of  the  preceding  sentence  for  any  school, 
there  .shall  be  excluded  a  number  equal  to 
the  increase  required  by  subeectlon  ibiili 
I  except  in  the  case  of  a  schcwl  to  which  the 
third  sentence  of  such  subsection  applies) 

"(2)  P'T  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 
1970,  and  June  30,  1971.  only,  the  sum  com- 
puted under  paragraph  ili  for  any  school 
which  IS  leea  than  the  amount  such  school 
received  under  this  section  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1989.  shall  be  increased  to 
that  amount,  the  total  of  the  increases  there- 
by required  being  derived  by  proportionately 
reducing  the  sums  computed  under  such  par- 
agraph .  1 )  for  the  remaining  schools,  but 
with  such  adjutaaits  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  sums  computed  for  any  of  such 
remaining  schools  from  being;  reduced  to  lees 
than  the  amount  It  received  for  such  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  under  this  section, 
•ibi  n  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  a 
grant  under  this  section  to  any  school  unless 
the  application  for  such  grant  contains  or  Is 
supported  by  reasonable  .assurances  that  for 
the  flrst  school  year  beginning  after  the  fiscal 
yeax  for  which  such  grant  Is  made  and  each 
school  year  thereafter  during  which  such  a 
grant  Is  made  the  flrst- year  enrollment  of 
full-time  studenu  In  such  school  will  exceed 
the  aver;\ge  >f  the  flrst-year  enrollments  of 
such  students  in  such  school  for  the  two 
school  ve.trs  having  the  highest  such  enroll- 
ment ilurlng  the  flve  school  years  during  the 
period  of  July  1.  1963.  through  June  30  1968, 
by  at  :e«st  2' 2  i>er  centum  of  such  .iverage 
flrst-vear  enrollments,  or  by  flve  students, 
whichever  Is  Kre:iter  The  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  of  section  721 1  cm2i  (D)  of  this 
Act.  where  applicable  Tlie  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  wftUe  I  In  whole  i>r  in  parti  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  if  he  determines, 
after  ccmsultatlon  with  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Professions  Educational 
.Assistance  that  'he  required  increase  In  flrst- 
year  enrollment  >f  full-time  students  In  a 
school  cannot  because  of  limitations  of 
physical  facilities  available  to  the  school  for 
training  be  accomplished  without  lowering 
the  fjuality    )f  training  provided  therein 

(21  Notw^lthstandlng  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  section  no  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion to  ,iny  school  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
exceed  the  total  of  the  funds  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  expended  (excluding  expendi- 
tures of  .1  nonrecurring  nature  1  by  the  school 
during  the  preceding  vear  for  teaching  pur- 
poses ■  us  determined  in  accordance  with 
crlteri.i  pre.scrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  except 
that  'his  paragraph  shall  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  .schcol  wh;ch  has  for  such  year  a 
particular  vear-class  which  It  did  not  have 
for  the  preceding  year  or  in  the  case  of  How- 
ard University 

"(CI  (II  For  purposes  of  this  part  and 
part  P.  regulations  of  the  Secretary  shall 
Include  provisions  relating  to  c^etermlnatlon 
of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  :n  a 
school  or  in  a  particular  year-class  m  a 
school,  or  the  number  of  graduates,  as  fhe 
case  may  be.  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  who 
were  enrolled  In  a  school.  c)r  In  a  particular 
year-  lafs  In  a  school,  or  were  graduates.  In 
an  earlier  year,  as  the  case  may  be.  or  on 
such  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  mak- 
ing such  determination,  and  shall  include 
methods  of  making  such  determinations 
when  a  school  or  a  year-class  was  not  in 
existence  In  an  earlier  year  at  a  school 

"(2  I  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  part  F, 
the  term  full-time  students'  1  whether  such 
term  is  used  by  Itself  or  in  connection  with 
a  partlctilar  year-ciassi  means  students  pur- 
suing I  full-time  course  of  study  leading  to 
a    degree    of    doctor    of    medicine,    doctor    of 


dentistry,  or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of 
osteopathy,  bachelor  of  science  In  pharmacy 
or  doctor  of  pharmacy,  doctor  of  optometry 
or  an  equivalent  degree,  doctor  of  veterlii.irv 
medicine  or  an  equivalent  degree,  or  do*"  t 
of  pKxllatry  or  an  equivalent  degree. 

"SPECIAl.    PROJECT    GRANTS 

"SEC  772  Grants  may  be  made,  from  suiius 
available  therefor  from  appropriations  un- 
der section  770  for  the  fiscal  year  endinz 
June  30.  1970,  and  for  the  next  Oscal  yeir 
to  assist  schools  c«f  medicine,  dentistry,  <*- 
teop>athy.  pharmacy,  optometry,  podiatry, 
and  veterinary  medicine  In  meeting  the  cost 
of  special  projects  to  plan,  develop,  or  es- 
tablish new  programs  or  modifications  1 
existing  programs  of  education  In  such 
health  professions  or  to  effect  significant  im- 
provements in  curriculum*  of  any  sue.'. 
schools  or  for  research  in  the  various  fields 
related  to  education  in  such  health  profes- 
sions, or  to  develop  training  for  new  level- 
or  types  of  health  professions  pwrsonnel  r 
to  assist  any  such  schools  which  are  In  seri- 
ous financial  straits  to  meet  their  costs  : 
operation  or  which  have  sjjeclal  need  for  !".- 
nanclal  assistance  to  meet  the  accredltath.:: 
requirements,  or  to  assist  any  such  scho^ils 
to  meet  the  costs  of  planning  experlmenta! 
teaching  facilities  or  experimental  desic:-. 
thereof,  or  which  will  otherwise  strength^!. 
improve,  or  expand  programs  to  train  [)er- 
sonnel  in  such  health  professions  or  help 
to  increase  the  supply  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  In  such  health  professions  neertra 
to  meet  the  health  needs  of  the  Nation  ' 

(bi(l)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  773  f 
such  Act  1 42  use  295f-3)  Is  amended  ■. 
striking  out  "basic  or  special  grants  under 
se<?tlon  771  or  772"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof     grants  under  section  771  or  772  " 

(2>    Subsection   (bnl)    of  such  section  .5 
amended   by   Inserting  before   "or  podlatrv 
the  following     "pharmacy,  veterinary  medi- 
cine.". 

(3)  Subsection  10  of  such  section  . 
amended  bv  striking  out  "National  Adviscrv 
Council  on  Medical.  Dental.  Optometric. 
ai^d  Podlatrlc  Education"  and  Inserting  :n 
lieu  thereof  "National  Advisory  Council  -li 
Health   Professions  Educational  Assistance 

(4)  Subsection  id)  (2)  of  such  section  :- 
amended  by  inserting  "(excluding  expendi- 
tures of  a  nonrecurring  nature)"  after  'for 
such  purpose" 

(5)  Subsection  (ei  of  such  section  :s 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  In  determining  priority  of  project^ 
applications  for  which  are  filed  under  --eo- 
tlon  772.  the  Secretary  shall  give  consider  - 
tlon  to — ■ 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  will 
Increase  enrollment  of  full-time  students  re- 
ceiving the  training  for  which  grants  are  a^.- 
thorized  under  this  part; 

"(2)  the  relative  need  of  the  applicant  :■  r 
financial  .issistance  to  maintain  or  provid>' 
for  accreditation  or  to  avoid  curtailing  ei.- 
roUment  or  reduction  In  the  quality  of  trail- 
ing provided;  and 

"i3)  the  extent  to  which  the  project  mfv 
result  In  curriculum  improvement  or  im- 
proved methods  of  training  or  will  help  ' 
reduce  the  period  of  required  training  with- 
out adversely  aJTectlng  the  quality  there- 
of." 

(CMli  Section  774{ai  of  such  Act  :- 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  pediatric  edu- 
caUon"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "podl- 
atrlc. pharmaceutical,  and  veterinary  edti- 
catnn" 

21  Such  section  774(a)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  Inserting  :: 
lieu  thereof  "fourteen",  and  by  striking  oir. 
"National  Advisory  Council  on  Medlca. 
Dental.  Optometric,  and  Podlatrlc  Educa- 
tion" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Natlon.i. 
Advisory  Council  on  Health  Professions  Edu- 
cational Assistance". 

(3)  The  heac'^ng  of  secUon  7"'4  Is  amended 
to  read : 


•  NATIONAL       ADVISORT       COUNCIL      ON       HEALTH 
PROFESalONS    EDUCATIONAL    ASSISTANCE 

,4,  section  780(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "National  Advisory  CoujocU 
on  Medici.  Dental,  Optometric.  and  Podl- 
amc  Education"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Professions  Educational  AssUtance  . 

,d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions for  flscal  years  ending  after  June  30. 

^■"'ei  Effective  only  with  respect  to  appro- 
nriatlons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3^0  1969,  section  772  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
,1)  bv  striking  out  subsection  (c).  and  (2) 
,  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
,ub6ectlon  (b)  the  f°ll°'^'^8^  '  °^  '^1_*° 
plan  for  special  projects  for  which  graBta 
'.;e  authorized  under  this  section  as  amended 
L>y  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  . 

PART    C STUDENT    Am 

STUDENT    LOANS 

SEC  121  (a)il)  Clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of 
section  740(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
Kc  Act  (42  U.S.C  294)  are  each  amended 
bv  inserting  '".  except  as  Pl^°''l%^^''..^^?.: 
tion  746."  after  "fund"  the  flrst  time  It  ap- 
I  ears  therein  , 

'    ,2.     SecUon    740(b)(4)     of    Such    Act    Is 
amended  by  striking  out     1969"  and  insert- 
ing m  Ueu  thereof  •1971".  An  TTir 
,3.   Section  741(c)   of  such  Act  l"  ^.S^^^ 
o94a,    IS    amended    by    striking    out      three 
years'  the  first  time  It  appears  therein  and 
i,;iertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "one  year     and  by 
udding  Lfore  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and    periods    ,  up    to    five    years)    of    ad- 
vanced   professional    training    Including    In- 
ternships and  residencies)  ". 

,T)  Action  741(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  .     _^„ 

•(e)  such  loans  shall  bear  Interest,  on 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  computed 
ulv  for  periods  for  which  the  loan  Is  repay- 
able at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  per  year  ^ 
5,  (A)  Section  741  of  such  Act  Is  further 
...mended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■M)    Subject   to   regulations   of   the   Sec- 
ret arv,   a   school  may   assess  a  charge   with 
e  pect  to  a  loan  made  under  this  Part  for 
laiuire   of   th£   borrower   to   Pay   all   or   any 
p^rt  of  an  Installment  when  It  Is  due  and 
a  the   case   of   a   borrower   who   Is  entmed 
o  deferment  of   the  loan  under  subeecUon 
,ci    or    cancellation   of    part   or    all   of   tie 
^n  under  subsection   (f),  for  any  faUure 
to  f:le   timely   and   satisfactory   evidence  of 
such  enutlement.  Tl.e  amount  of  any  such 
Charge  may  not  exceed  $1  for  the  fi»t  month 
or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such  Install- 
ment  or   evidence   U   late   and   »2  Jor   «,^^f 
such  month  or  part  of  a  month  thereafter 
The   school   may    elect   to   add   the   amount 
of  an"  such  charge  to  the  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  as  of  the  first  day  after  the  day 
on  which  such  installment  or  evlden^  was 
due.  or  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge 
pavable    to   the   school    not   later   than   the 
due  date  of  the  next  installment  after  re- 
ceipt by  the  borrower  of  notice  of  the  as- 
sessment of  the  charge.  

•  ,k)  A  school  may  provide.  In  acccordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  that  dur- 
ng  the^epayment  period  of  a  loan  from  a 
;oan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  a«ree- 
n^ent  under  this  part  Pay^ent^^f  Prlnc^l 
.,nd  interest  by  the  borrower  with  respect 
•o  all  the  outstanding  loans  "^ade  to  him 
'rom  loan  funds  so  established  shall  be  at 
a  rate  equal  to  not  less  than  $15  per  ^onth^ 
,B)  Subsection  (b)(2)  o'  6e<="o^. ^*°  °! 
.such  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
■  and  (D)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  (D) 
collections  pursuant  to  section  741(]).  ana 

(b)(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subseotion 
(a  of  section  742  of  such  Act  (42  tTS.C. 
294b)    Is    amended    by   striking   out     and 


before  "$25,000,000"  and  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ',  and  $35,- 
000,000  each  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30  1970  and  the  next  flscal  year 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  such  subsection 

is  aniended  by  striking  °"t  "'^l°". .^Q^r-^'and 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  1972  and 
"1971",  respectively. 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion IS  amended  by  striking  out  '"^and"  before 
"(2)"  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  ".  and  .3>  for  transfers  pur- 
suant to  section  746".  ,Ao   iT^r 

(C)  Section  743  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
394C)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1972  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  inserting  In  lieu 

thereof  "1974"  ,        .     .^^  ,,, 

(d)(1)    Section  7441  aid)   of  such  Act  (4J 

use    294d)    is  amended  by  inserting  'and 

each   of   the   next   three   fiscal   years."   after 

^m'  Section  744(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".$35,000,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$45,000,000". 

,e)  Part  C  of  title  VII  of  such  Act  (42 
use  294,  et  seq.)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section  1 


"TRANSFER    OF    FUNDS    TO    SCHOLARSHIPS 

"Sec  746  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  a  school  from  the  appro- 
priations for  any  flscal  year  for  Federal  cap- 
ital contributions  under  an  agreement  under 
this  part,  or  such  larger  percentage  thereof 
as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  sums  available  to  the  school 
under  part  F  of  this  title  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  such  sums.  In  the  case  of 
any  such  Transfer,  the  amount  o  any  funds 
which  the  school  deposited  '•"  ^^s  ^^tudent 
loan  fund  pursuant  to  section  (40(b)  i2)  (B) 
with  respect  to  the  amount  so  transferred 
may  be  withdrawn  by  the  school  from  such 

^""m' "The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a   (1).    (b)(3).    and    lei    shall    apply   with 
resoect  to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  end- 
mg^afwr  June  30^^  1969.  Tl.e  amendment  made 
by   subsection    (a)  (3.    shall   apply    (D    with 
respect  to  all  loans  made  under  an  agreement 
under   part    (C)    of   title  VII  of  the   Public 
Health  "kervlce  Act  after  June  30,  1969,  and 
(2)    with  respect  to  loans  made  thereunder 
before  July  1.  1969,  to  the  extent  agreed  to  by 
the  school  which  made  the  loans  and  the 
Secretary  (but,  then,  only  as  to  years  begln- 
^g  a^wr  June  30.  1969).  The  a^en^im^n 
made  by  subsection    (a)    (4)    and   i5)    shall 
apply  with  respect  to  loans  made  after  June 
30.  1969. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

SEC.  122.  (a)  subsection  la)  of  section  780 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  L  b-C. 
295g)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  -"r  Phar- 
macy" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  phar- 
macy, or  veterinary  medicine".  The  heading 
of  such  section  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"OR  PHARMACY"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"PHARMACT,    OR    VETERINARY    MEDICINE 

(b)  subsection  tb)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  each  of  the  next 
two  flscal  years'  after  "1969,"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  by  striking  out  19^0  and 
"1969"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  1972 
and     "1971",     respectively,     In    the     second 

^^"^aaT  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection  (O  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  '"and 
each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  after 
"^969"  in  clause  .D)  and  by  striking  out 
.■1969"  and  "1970"  in  clatise  (E)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof   "1971"   and     1972   ,  re 

'^)"^The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  1 2 )  of 
such  subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "from  low-income  families  who,  without 
such  financial  asslsUnce  could  not  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "of  exceptional  finan- 
ctliSled  who  need  such  financial  assistance 

*°"(d)   Part  F  of  titie  vn  of  tiie  Public  Health 


service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  780  the  following  new  section. 

"TRANSFER   TO    STUDENT    LOAN    FUNDS 

•Sec  781  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  a  school  from  the  appro- 
priations for  any  fiscal  year  for  scholarships 
Snder  this  part,  or  such  larger  percentage 
thereof  as  the  Secretary  may  aPprove,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  sums  available  to  the 
school  under  part  C  for  (and  to  be  regarded 
as)  Federal  capital  contributions,  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  such  sums." 

,e)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
,a,,  ,bi.  (c)(1),  and  (d)  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  appropriations  for  flscal  years  end- 
ine  June  30,  1969.  The  amendments  made  bv 
subsection  (c)(2)  shall  apply  with  respect  w 
scholarships  from  appropriations  for  flscal 
years  ending  after  June  30,  1969. 
Part  D — Miscellaneous 

STUDY  OF  school  AID  AND  STUDENT  AID 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  131  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Advisory  Councils  established 
bv  sections  725  and  774.  prepare,  and  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  prior  to 
Julv  1  1970  a  report  on  the  administration 
of  parts  B,  C.  E,  and  F  of  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  an  appralsa  o. 
the  programs  under  such  parts  m  the  light 
of  their  adequacy  to  meet  the  long-term 
needs  for  health  professionals,  and  his  rec- 
ommendations as  a  result  thereof. 

TITLE   II— NTJRSE   TRAINING 
Part  A— Construction  Grants 

EXTENSION     OF     CONSTRUCTION     AUTHORIZATION 

SEC  ''Ol  (a)  Section  801  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  296)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  .4  »„  k^ 

•SEC  801  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  grants  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  t°'-':olleglate.  as- 
sociate degree,  or  diploma  schools  of  niirs- 
'^R  or  repfacement  or  rehabilitation  of  exist- 
ng  faculties  for  such  schools.  $25,000,000  for 
thi  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $35^- 
000.000  for  the   fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

1971 

••lb-,  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain 
Available  for  obligation  through  the  close 
of  the  next  fiscal  year."  .0  t-  s  r 

lb)  Section  802(a)  of  such  Act  i42^-SC- 
296a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  Ju  y  1. 
1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  JtUy  1. 
1970". 

FEDERAL    SHARE 

SEC  202  Section  8031  a)  of  the  Public 
Health  service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  296b)  is 
"mended  by  striking  out  "may  not  exceed 
srper  centLn"  In  clause  (B)  and  Insert  ng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "may  not.  except  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  unusual  circum- 
stances make  a  larger  percentage  (which 
r^av m  no  case  exceed  66^3  per  centum)  nec- 
Ssarv  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  exceed  50  per  centum". 

INCLUSION    OF    TRUST    TERRrTORY 

SEC  203.  section  843(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  service  Act  <*2  ..^"S"^  ^^f.^  ^ 
amended  by  sttiklng  out  "o';  ^f^^X^ffJ'vU- 
lands"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereo.  the  \  ir- 
gln  islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands". 

AMENDMENT   OF  DEFINITION   OF   COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL   OF   NURSING 

SEC  204.  section  843(c)  of  the  Public 
HeaUh  service  Act  is  -^lended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  ,  ana 
mcludlng  advanced  training  related  to  such 
program  of  education  provided  by  such 
school". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  205  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201  and  204  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1969. 
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p»«T    B-    SntCTAL    PlOJBCr    AXD    IHSTITtrrlONAL 

Qn.AHTa  TO   ScHooua  or   NcmaiNO 

BPTCIAI.     rmOJICT     AND     IN9T^TtJT10^fAL     0*ANTS 

S«c  an  SeoUons  808  md  80«  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  :  43  U  S  C  29«d.  298e  i  are 
amended  to  read  ««  follows 

■IMP«OVE»ieNT     IN     rse     TTLAININC 

■'Sic  805  II)  Prom  the  suma  ivaUable 
therefor  from  approprlatli^ns  under  section 
808  for  the  ftacal  year  endln,?  June  30.  1970 
and  the  next  flscal  year,  ijrants  may  f>e  m<ide 
to  d«Ut  Any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency.  orgHnlzatlon.  or  institution  to  meet 
the  co«l  of  special  projects  to  plan,  develop, 
or  establish  new  prograzns  or  modifications 
of  existing  programs  of  nursing  education  or 
to  eflect  significant  improvements  in  cur- 
rlculums  of  schools  of  nursing  or  for  research 
in  the  various  fields  of  nursing  educauon.  or 
to  assist  schools  of  nursing  which  are  m 
serious  financial  straits  to  meet  '.heir  costs 
of  operauon  or  to  aaaist  schools  of  nursing 
which  have  special  need  for  financial  a*8lst- 
ance  to  meet  accrediuti.jn  requirements,  or 
to  assut  in  otherwise  itrengthenlng  improv- 
ing, or  expanding  programs  of  nursing  edu- 
cation, or  to  insist  any  such  agency  organi- 
zation, or  institution  to  meet  the  coats  of 
other  special  projects  which  will  help  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  .idequately  trained  nurs- 
ing personnel  needed  uj  meet  the  health 
needs  of  the  Nation 

••(bi  In  determining  priority  of  projects 
for  which  applications  are  filed  under  sub- 
section HI  the  -Secretary  shall  give  priority 
In  the  following  order 

■•(1)  the  relative  need  of  the  applicant  .If 
a  school  of  nursing  I  for  flnancu;  Assistance 
to  continue  in  operation  or  avoid  curtailing 
enrollment  or  reduction  in  the  quality  of 
training  provided 

-.21  the  special  need  of  the  applicant  for 
flnanclal  assistance  ui  connection  with  Its 
merger  with  a  school  of  nursing; 

■(3)  the  relauve  need  of  the  applicant  for 
flnancial  .assistance  to  maintain  or  provide 
for  accreditation  as  a  school  of  nursing,  and 

•■(4j  the  -^.xtent  to  which  the  project  will 
increase  enr  )Ument  of  full-time  students  re- 
ceiving nurs.ng  training 

"tNSTrrtmoNAi.   grants 

"Sec  806  I  a)  The  sums  available  for 
grants  under  this  section  from  appropria- 
tions under  section  808  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970  and  the  next  flscal  year 
shall  be  distributed  to  the  schools  with  ap- 
proved applications  as  follows  Each  school 
shall  receive  $15  000:  and  of  the  remainder — 
■(A>  75  per  centum  shall  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  of-  - 

"tn  the  relative  enrollment  of  full-time 
students  for  such  year,  and 

■•(111  the  relative  increase  In  enrollment  of 
such  students  for  such  year  over  the  average 
enrollment  of  such  school  for  the  Ave  school 
years  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  appli- 
cation IS  made,  with  the  amount  per  full- 
time  student  so  computed  that  a  school  re- 
ceives twice  as  much  for  each  such  student 
in  the  increase  as  for  other  full-time  stu- 
dents  and 

■•(Bi  25  per  centum  shill  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  graduates 
for  such  year  In  computing  the  Increase  un- 
der cl.u'.se  Ai  i  .1  ui  the  prei'edlnK  -entence 
for  any  school,  there  shall  be  excluded  a 
number  equal  to  the  increase  required  by 
subsection  -  b  >  i  except  in  the  case  of  a  school 
to  which  the  third  sentence  of  such  sub- 
secuon  applies  1 

••(bi  The  Secretujy  shall  not  make  a  grant 
vuider  this  section  to  any  schixjl  irom  any 
appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  after 
June  30,  1970  unless  the  appllcitlon  for 
such  grant  cont.ilns  or  U  supported  by  rea- 
sonable assurances  that  for  the  .'uit  school 
year  beg»nr-lng  after  the  flscal  year  for  which 
such  grant  is  made  and  each  school  year 
thereaiter  durini?  which  such  a  gr.tnt  is  m.-xde 
the   flrst-year  enrollment  of   full-time   stu- 


dents in  such  school  will  exceed  the  average 
of  the  flrst-year  enrollment  ol  such  students 
m  such  srh.Hil  f  >r  the  two  sch'Xil  years  hav- 
ing the  highest  such  enrollment  during  the 
five  school  years  during  the  period  of  July 
1.  1963  through  June  30  IKfiB  bv  at  least 
a- 3  per  centum  >f  such  average  flrst-year  en- 
rollment, or  by  five  students,  whichever  Is 
greater  The  requirements  >f  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  requirement*  of 
section  802  bi(2iiDi  of  this  Act.  where  ap- 
plicable The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  waive 
I  In  whole  or  In  part  i  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  if  he  determines  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Council  on 
Nurse  Training,  that  the  required  increase 
In  flrst-year  enrollment  of  full-time  students 
in  a  ichcxil  cannot,  because  nf  limitations  of 
physical  facilities  available  Uj  the  M.hool  for 
training,  be  accomplished  without  lowering 
the  quality  of   training  provided   therein 

(01  111  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
part  D  rev'u;atlons  of  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
i-lude  provisions  relating  to  determination  of 
the  number  of  students  enrtlled  In  a  school 
or  in  a  particular  year-class  in  a  school,  or 
the  number  of  i?radua!es  from  a  school,  as 
the  case  may  be,  on  the  basis  of  estimates, 
or  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  students 
who  were  enrolled  in  a  school,  or  'n  particu- 
lar vear-class  in  a  school,  or  were  graduates 
from  a  school  In  earlier  years,  as  the  case 
may  be  or  on  such  basis  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  malting  such  determination, 
and  sh.iU  Include  methods  uf  malclns;  such 
determination  when  a  schtiol  or  year-class 
was  aiit  m  existence  in  .iii  earlier  year  at 
a    school. 

■•(2 1  For  purposes  iif  this  part  and  part 
D.  the  term  full-time  students'  i  whether 
such  term  Is  used  by  itself  or  in  connection 
with  a  particular  year-class)  means  students 
pursuing  a  foil-tune  . -nurse  uf  study  in  an 
accredited  prngram   m   a  .schuul   of   nurslni;   " 

CONDITIONS    OF    EUGIBrLrTY 

Sec  212.  Part  A  of  title  VIII  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    GRANTS 

"Sec  807  lai  The  Secretary  may  from 
time  t^  time  set  dates  t  not  earlier  than  In  the 
flscal  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  a 
grant  is  sought  i  by  which  applications  under 
section  805  or  806  for  any  flscal  year  must  be 
flJed 

•.bi  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  or 
dl.sapprove  any  application  for  a  grant  under 
this  part  except  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Training 

■■ici  A  grant  under  section  805  or  806  may 
be  m.ide  only  if  the  application  therefor— 

■il)  Is  from  a  public  nr  nonprnflt  private 
school  of  nursing,  or  in  the  case  of  granta 
under  section  805.  a  pubiic  or  nonproflt  prl- 
.ate  agency,  orgamzation,  or  Institution. 

••i2i  contains  or  Is  .supp  rted  bv  a.ssur- 
ances  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  the 
applicant  will  expend  In  carrying  out  Ita 
functions  as  a  school  of  nursing,  during  the 
flscal  year  for  which  such  grant  is  sought, 
an  amount  of  funds  t  other  Than  funds  for 
construction  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary i  from  non-Pederal  sources  which  axe  at 
least  as  great  as  the  average  amount  of 
funds  exf>ended  by  such  applicant  for  such 
purjjose  I  excluding  expenditures  of  a  non- 
recurring nature  I  In  the  three  fiscal  years 
immediately  preceding  the  flscal  year  for 
which  such  grant  Is  sought. 

■•i3p  contains  such  addiuonal  informa- 
tion as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determinatloiLs  required  of  him  under  this 
part  and  such  assurances  as  he  m.:y  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  ,ind 

■•i4)  provide*  for  such  flscal  control  and 
accounting  prijcedures  and  reports,  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  applicant  li  the 
Secretary  mty  require  to  assure  proper  dis- 
bursement of  and  accounting  for  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  part. 


■authorization    roR    APPROPRIATIONS 

•Sec,  808  lai  There  are  authorized  to  oe 
appropriated  »35, 000.000  for  the  flscal  >e,ir 
ending  June  30,  1970.  and  $40,000,000  lor  'he 
flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  lor  improve- 
ment  grants  under  section  805  .md  inttliu- 
llonal  grants  under  section  806 

"(b)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  under  sub- 
secUon  (ai  of  this  section  $15,000,000  shall 
be  available  for  each  of  the  flscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  and  June  30.  1971,  !r.r 
grants  under  secuon  805." 

rONPORMINC    CHANGE 

Sec,  213  Clause  |2)  of  secUon  843if)  )f 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  i42  OSC 
29Bb )  Is  amended  to  read :  '  ( 2 )  in  the  case  f 
a  school  applying  for  a  grant  under  secti(.:a 
80«  for  any  flscal  year,  prior  to  the  beglniuni; 
of  the  first  ;icademlc  year  following  the  nor- 
mal graduation  date  of  the  class  which  Is  the 
entering  class  for  such  fiscal  year  (or  is  the 
first  such  class  in  such  year  if  there  is  invre 
than  one  I .  " 

dtective   date 

Sec.  214  The  amendment*  made  by  t!:e 
preceding  provisions  of  this  part  shall  -ipplv 
with  resf)ect  to  appropriations  for  flscal  .cirs 
ending  after  June  30.  1969. 

PLANNING    rOR    FISCAL    YEAR    1969 

Sec.  215.  Effective  only  with  respect  to  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  section  805(ai  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  at  -he 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence  Ap- 
propriations under  this  section  shall  also  be 
avaUable  for  grants  for  planning  special  prot- 
ects for  which  grants  are  authorized  unuer 
this  section  as  amended  by  the  Health  Man- 
power Act  of  1968   ■ 

P.\RT    C — tirroENT    Aid 

ADVANCED     TRAINING 

Sec  221  Section  821(a)  of  the  Pubhc 
Health  Service  Act  i42  U  S  C.  297)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  and"  before  "»12.000.000 ' 
and  bv  inserting  $15,000,000  for  the  flsc.ii 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  $19,000,000  for 
the  flscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1971.  •  ,ifter 
"1969.". 

STUDENT     LOANS 

Sec.  222,  ia)il)  Clauses  i2i  and  3)  if 
section  822(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Servi:e 
Act  (42  use.  297a  I  are  each  amended  'V 
inserting  '.  except  as  provided  in  secttjii 
829.  "  after  "fund"  the  first  time  It  appe.irs 
therein, 

(2)  Section  822ib)i4)  of  such  Act  :s 
amended  by  striking  out  "1969"  and  Insertu.i? 
in  lieu  thereof  "1971", 

(b)(1)  SecUon  823(a)  ol'  such  Ac:  42 
use.  297b  I  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000"  .ind  inserting  in  lieu  thereoi  ^l.SOO". 
by  inserting  "to  licensed  pra(;tical  nurses 
and"  immediately  after  "preference",  and  by 
inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  The  aggregate  of  the 
loans  for  .ill  years  from  such  funds  may  not 
exceed  $6,000  In  the  case  of  any  student," 

(2i  Section  823(bi(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  i  Ai  striking  out  one  year  .and 
mscrtini;  iii  lieu  thereof  "nine  months  '  :ind 
(Bi  strikiiik:  "except  that"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  to  but  not  including  the  semi- 
colon and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exclud- 
ing from  such  10-year  period  all  (A)  periods 
(up  to  three  years)  of  (1)  .active  duty  per- 
formed by  the  oorrower  as  a  member  o:  a 
uniformed  service,  :)r  (U)  service  .is  a  volun- 
teer -inder  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  and  iBi  pe- 
riods (up  to  five  years  I  during  which  the  bor- 
rower Is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  a  collegiate  school  of  nursing  le.idlng  to 
baccalaureate  degree  in  nursing  or  .an  equiv- 
alent degree,  or  to  graduate  degree  In  nursing, 
or  Is  otherwise  pursuing  advanced  profes- 
sional tr.alning  .n  nursing" 

(3i  Section  823(bn3)  or  such  Act  is 
.amended  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  except 
that  such  rate  shall  be   16  per  centum  lo'- 


.V,  romolete  vear  of  service  as  such  a  nurs* 
r^a  puWlc  or  otner  nonproflt  hosplUl  In  any 
'^ea  Which  IS  detennlned  in  a<=^'^"»«  ^^f^ 
!Lulatlons  of  the  Secretary,  to  be  an  area 
Sh  has  a  substantial  shortage  of  such 
nu  es  at^uch  hospitals,  and  for  the  pun>ose 
"..nv  cancellation  at  such  higher  rate,  an 
amount  equal  to  an  additional  50  per  centum 
o^the  towl  amount  of  such  loans  plus  In- 
tpfpst  may  be  canceled"  ^     .   .    •. 

4  section  B23(b)(5>  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  everything  which 
Xws  "3  per  centum  per  annum"  down  to 
bu  not  including  the  ^^°^^  I'^^'^ll^^,, 
,cMl.  section  803  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

••(f)    subject   to   regulations   of   the   Sec- 
retary   a  school   may   assess   a   charge  with 
respect  to  a  loan  from  the  loan  fund  estab- 
Tshed  pursuant  to  an  agreement  under  this 
;^irt  for  failure  of  the  borrower  to  pay  »"  °^ 
^Z-  part  of  an  installment  when  It  Is  due 
and    in   the  case  of  a  borrower  who  Is  en- 
tWed  to  deferment  of  the  1°^^  under  sub- 
jection (bl(2l   or  cancellation  of  part  or  all 
'he  loan  under  subsection  (b)  (3),  for  any 
'allure   to   file   timely   and   satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  such  entitlement.  The  amount  of 
nv  such  charee  may  not  exceed  $1  for  the 
•^  t  month  or  part  of  a  month  by  which  such 
installment   or  evidence  is  late   and  »2  lor 
l.chuch  month  or  part  of  a  month  there- 
liter  -^e  school  may  elect  to  add  the  amount 
o'  anv  such  charge  to  the  principal  amount 
■'  ?he  loan  as  of  the  first  day  after  the  day 
on  Which  such  installment  or  fd^ice;^^ 
fiue    or  to  make  the  amount  of  the  charge 
payable    o  the  school  not  later  than  the  due 
^ate  of  the  next  installment  after  receipt  by 
the  borrower  of  notice  of  the  assessment  of 

'"""(grA'school  may  provide  In  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  that  dur- 
rnfthe  repayment  period  of  a  loan  from  a 
;oan  fund  established  pursuant  to  an  ag^^e- 
ment  under  this  P^'-^  Payments  of  prlncVpal 
and  interest   by   the  borrower  with   respe^ 
to  all   the  outstanding  loans  made  to  him 
<rom  loan  funds  so  established  shall  be  at  a 
^atT equal  to  not  less  than  $15  per  month  _ 
2)    subsection   (b)(2)    of   section  822  of 
.uch  Act  is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
•  and  (D)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof    (D) 
collections  pursuant  to  section  823(f).  and 

,Hi  ,  1  1    Section  824  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
og^c  amended   by   Inserting   MOOOO.OOO 

?or  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.    970.  a^d 
i21  000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
10    1971    after  "1969."  the  first  time  It  ap- 
pears  therein,   by   striking   out   "19^0"   and 
•nserttng  In  Ueu  thereof  "1972",  and  by  strik- 
ing out '"1969. "  the  second  time  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof     197  .^ 
,2)    The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the  Period  at 
the  end  thereof  ".  and  (3)  for  transfers  pur- 
suant to  section  829".  „  oo<; 
(C)  The  first  two  sentences  of  section  825 
of  such  Act  (42  TJ.SC,  297d)  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows:   "Prom  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  824  for  any  flsca 
vear.  ?he  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  school 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
..mount   so  appropriated  as  the  number  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  such 
,'chool  bears  to  the  total  number  of  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in  all  schools 
of  nursing  In  all  the  States.  The  number  of 
persons    enrolled    on    a    ^ull-tlme    basis    In 
schools  of  nursing  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
non  Shall  be  determined  by  the  SecretAry 
for   the   most   recent   year   for  which   satis- 
factory data  are  available  to  him. 

if)  Section  826  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.a  297e) 
is  amended  by  «rlklng  out  "1972"  each  place 
It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
,,f  "1974" 

",R)    section    827(a)(1)    of    such    Act    (42 
use,  297f)    is  amended  by  Inserting     and 
OXIV 1674— Part  IB 


each   of   the   next  three   flscal   years."  after 

^(Jt  Part  B  of  title  VIII  of  such  Act  (42 
nkc  297  et  seq.)  Is  further  amended  by 
Sldfng    at    the    end    thereof    the    following 

new  section : 

"TRANSFERS  TO    SCHOLARSHIP   PROGRAM 

"Sec   829.  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  a  school  from  the  appro- 
nrfatl^n  for  any  fiscal  year  for  Federal  capi- 
ta   contr  buttons  under  an  agreement  under 
his  part    or  such  larger  Percentage  thereo 
as  the  Secretary  may  approve,  may  be  trans- 
^rrelw  the  Turns' available  to  the  school 
under  part  D  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose 
rSsums.  in  the  case  of  any  -ch  trar^- 
fer    the   amount   of   any   funds   which   the 
Ichool   deposited   In   its   student   loan   fund 
pur^antw  section  822(b)  (2)  (B)    with  re- 
Tpect  t^  the  amount  so  transferred  may  be 
withdrawn  by  the  school  from  such  fund. 

f)  -^e  amendments  made  by  subsection 
,b  (1)  and  (2)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
lU  loans  mad'e  after  June  .0,  1969^  -^  -'^In 
respect  to  loans  made  from  a  student  loan 
fund  established  under  an  -'f^^^^'f^^l^'H 
suant  to  section  822^beforeJu>    1.     969^^10 

the   extent   agreed   to   by    tne   bcnw 
made  the  loans  and  the  Secretary  'bm  then 
only    for    years    beginning    after    June    30^ 
1968)    The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

bM4)  and  subsection  (c)  ehah  apply  wUh 
respect  to  loans  made  after  June  M.  1969 
^ramendment  made  by  ^"bsectior  .h 
™all  apply  with  respect  l--P^^l^^'^''';^^,' 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30.  lyoy 
The  amendment  made  by  ■'^"bsectlon  i  b  M  3  • 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  service,  specified 

fsecUon'823(b)(3,  of  such  Act,  PerK-rmed 
during  academic  years  beginning  after  the 
enactment  ol  this  Act.  whether  the  loan 
Tas  made'  before  or  after  such  enactment. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

SEC  22a  (a)  SO  much  of  part  D  of  title 
VIII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
use  298c  et  .seq.i  as  precedes  section  868 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PAST    D— SCHOL.ARSHIF    GRANTS    TO    SCHOOLS 

OF    NlRSING 

"SCHOLARSHIP    GRANTS 

"SEC  8S0.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
erante  as  provided  in  this  part  to  each  public 
^r  other  nonproflt  school  of  nursing  o^ 
scholarships  to  be  awarded  annually  bv  such 
school  to  students  thereof. 

••(b)  The  amount  of  the  grant  under  .sub- 
section (a)  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
mo    and  the  next  flscal  year  to  each  .uch 
school   Shall   be   equal   to   *2.000   muUipUed 
by   one-tenth   of    the   "umber   of   full-time 
students  of  such  school.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.   1972.  and   for  each  of   the 
tSre^  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  grant  under 
subsection  ,a)  shall  be  such  amount  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  such  school  to  con- 
tinue   m^lng    payments    under    scholarship 
awards    to   sfud'^nts    who    initially    received 
S  awards  out  of  grants  made  u.  the  school 
for  flscal  years  ending  prior  to  July   1.  1971. 
"(c)(1)    Scholarships  may  be  awarded  by 
schools  from  grants  under  subsection   (a,-- 
"(A)    only   to   individuals   who   have   been 
accepted   bv   them   for   enrollment,   and   in- 
dividuals enrolled  and  in  good  standing,  as 
full-ttoe   students,    in    the   case    of    awards 
from  such  grants  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
Ju^  30.  19^0,  and  the  next  fiscal  year:  and 
"(B)    only  to  individuals  enrolled  and  in 
good  standing  as  full-time  students  who  Ini- 
tially   received    scholarship    awards    out    of 
such  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to 
ju^y    1     1971.    in   the   case   of    awards    from 
such    krauts    for    the    flscal    year    ending 
June  30.   1972.  and  each  of  the   three  suc- 
ceeding flscal  years. 

"(2)  Scholarships  from  grants,  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  school  year  shall  be 
awarded  only  to  students  of  exceptional  fi- 
nancial need  who  need  such  financial  assist- 


ance to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at  the 
^1?^1  for  such  year.  Any  such  scholarship 
fw^ded  for  a  school  year  shall  ,cover  such 
porTlon  of  the  student's  tuition,  fees,  books 
guipment.  and  living  expenses  at  the  schoo^ 
making  the  award,  but  not  to  exceed  $1,500 
Tor  any  year  in  the  case  of  '^"y  student,  as 
such  school  may  determine  the  student 
needs  for  such  year  on  the  basis  of  his  re- 
oulrements  and  flnanclal  resources, 

"(dT  Grants  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed bv  the  secretary  alter  consultation 
^th  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse 

^•Mel'^Grant*  under  subsection  (a)  may  be 
paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement^ 
and  at  such  lnter^■als  as  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary;  and  with  appropriate  ad- 
?ie^on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments  previously  made. 

"TRANSFERS    TO    STUDENT    LOAN    PROGRAM 

"'iKC  861  Not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  amount  paid  to  a  school  from  the  t.ppro- 
oriaUon  for  any  fiscal  year  for  scholarships 
under  this  pan.  or  such  larger  percentage 
thereof  as  the  Secretary  '"-y^f  P^°7^,^ 
such  school  for  such  year,  may  be  trans 
?erted  to  the  sums  available  to  the  sch«> 

ii^^  this  part  for  (and  to  be  regarded  as) 
Federal  capital  contributions,  to  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  such  suma^ 

(b)    The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

(a     shall   apply  with  respect  t°  appropna- 

tlons  for  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30. 

1969 

P.\RT   D— MiSCELLANEOrS 
DEFINITION    OF   ACCREDITATION 

^Fc    231     la)    subsections   (Ci    and   le)   of 
secTon  84^3  of  Vhe  Public  Health  Serv.ee  Ac 
(42  use    298b)   are  each  amended  by  striK 
ing  out  "an  accredited  program"  and  insert- 
ine  in  lieu  thereof  "a  program  , 
"^fb,     subsection    (d,     of    such    section    Is 
.unended  by  striking  out  "an  f  credited  two 
year  program"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereoi 
"a  two-year  program",  further 

,0      such     subsection      (c)      is     ftutner 
amended    bv    adding    before    the    period    at 
t^e    end    thereof     (and    after    the    language 
a^de^  bv  section  205  of  this  Act,   ",  but  only 
iTs^h  program,  or  such  unit,  college,  or  uni- 
versity is  accredited",  further 
(d)      such     subsection      (d)      Is     further 
amended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
^d  thereof  ".  but  only  if  such  Program,  or 
such    unit,    college,     or    university    is    ac- 
credited",                                    ,^\i^     further 
(PI      Such     subsection      (e)      Is     .urtner 
'imended  by  adding  before  the  period  at  the 
eTd    thereof    ".    btU    only    if    such    program 
'or  such  affiliated  school  or  such  h-P"al^ 
university  or  such  independent  school  Is  ac 

''m'ti'  much    of   .subsection    If)    of    s^cji 
se<!tlon  as  Precedes  clause  ,1)   U^end«i-- 

in    bv  inserting  ",  or  by  a  State  agency, 
immecnately   after   "accredited   by    a   recog- 
nized  body  or  Ixxiles  ; 

,2)    by 'inserting    "or    State    ^e^^^    J'"' 
mediately  after  "such  a  recognized  body   or 

"^^r'bv   inserting   after   "eommlssloner   of 
Education"  the  first  time  it  appears  therein 

and  whe^-.  applied  to  a  hospital,  school,  col- 
lie or  university  (or  a  unit  thereof)  means 
a^hospital.  school,  college.  °^  ^J^^^'lf  ^^  '  °! 
a  unit  thereof)  which  is  accredited  by  a  rec- 
ognized body  or  bodies,  or  by  a  State  agency 
approved  for  such  purpose  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education": 

,4)  by  striking  out  "or  a  program  accred- 
ited for  "the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education"; 

,5)   by   inserting  ".  or  a  hospital,  school 

college,  or  university    (or  a  unit  thereof. 

'mmedlately  after  "except  that  a  Program 
(6.   by  inserting  ".  or  the  bospital  school 

college,  or   university   (or  a  unit   thereof) 

immediately  after  "rea«>nable  assurance  that 

the  program";  and 
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(7)  by  striking  out  by  the  school  which 
provkdea  or  will  provide  such  program 

ig)  Such  subjection  ifi  i»  furth<er  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  For  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Commisaloner  of  Education 
shaU  publUh  a  lut  of  recognized  accrediting 
bodlee.  and  of  State  agencies,  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  reliable  authority  aa  to  the 
quality  of  training  offered  " 

STVDT     or     SCHOOL     AID     AND     STTDENT     AID 

paocaAMS 

Sec    232    The  Secretary  shall.  In  consulta- 
tion  with    the   Advisory   Council   establlBhed 
by   section    841.   prepare,   and  submit  to  the 
President  and   the  Congress  prior  to  Jvily   1. 
1870.  a  report  on  the  administration  of  title 
VIII    of    the    Public    Health   Service    Act.    an 
appraisal   of   the   programs   under  such   title 
in   the  light  of   their  adequacy   to  meet   the 
long-term   needs  for  nurses,  and   his   recom- 
mendations as  a  result  thereof 
TTTLE  lU— ALUED  HEALTH  PROFESSIONS 
AND    PUBLIC     HEALTH    TRAINING 
BXTXNSION    AND    IMPROVEMENT    OT    At-LIXO 
HI^^TH     PaorESSlONS    PaOCBAM 

Sac.  30i^<aMl^*Ai  Section  791  aid)  of 
tJie  Public  Health  Service  Act  ,42  USC 
295hi  18  amended  by  striking  out  and  »13.- 
500.000  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969"  and  inserting  ;n  Hew  thereof  '  »13  500.- 
000  for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  IIO.OOO.OOO  for  the  tlscal  year  ending 
June  30    1970  • 

,B'  Section  791  •bi  ill  of  such  .Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "igeS"  and  insert- 
.ng  In  lieu  thereof     1969' 

2)  (A)  Section  T92ia)  of  such  Act  (43 
CSC.  296h-li  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■and  tl7.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969"  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof 
"•17,000.000  for  the  flacai  year  ending  June 
30.  1969:  and  •20.000  000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1970" 

,B)  Section  79a(bHIi  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  acrlklng  out  "1969"  and  inserting 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  "1970". 

,31  Section  793(a)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
295h-2)  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
»3. 500. 000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "»3.500.- 
000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969; 
and  •5.000.000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970" 

i4)  Section  7S4  of  such  Act  ,42  CSC 
295h-3)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  and 
•3.000.000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '•3.000.- 
OOO  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969; 
and  •4.500,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending 
June  30.   1970  ". 

ibi  Such  section  794  is  further  amended 
by— 

il)  striking  out  training  centers  for  al- 
lied health  profeaslons  '  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "agencies,  institutions,  and  organi- 
zations' : 

i2i  inserung  and  methods'  after  cur- 
rlculums":  and 

(31    striking  out    new  types  of  " 

(01  Part  O  of  Utle  VII  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  secUon 

'BVALUATtoN 

Sec.  797  Such  porUon  of  any  appropria- 
tion pursuant  to  section  791.  792,  793  or  794. 
for  any  flacal  year  ending  after  June  30.  1969. 
.iS  the  Secre-.irv  niav  determine  but  not 
exceeding  one-half  of  1  per  centum  thereof, 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  for  eval- 
uation (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
of  the  programs  authorized  by  this  part 

,d)  Such  part  O  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  797  i  <tdded  by  subsec- 
tion  'CI  )    the  following  new  section 

'STITDY 

'Ssc.  798  The  Secretary  shall  prepare,  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
prior   to   April    1.    1969.   a   report   on    the  ad- 


ministration of  this  part,  an  appraisal  of 
tbe  programs  under  this  part  in  the  light  of 
their  adequacy  to  meet  the  needs  for  allied 
health  profeMlons  personnel,  and  his  rec- 
ommendations as  a  result  thereof  " 

PTTBUC    HKA1.TH   TKAINING 

Sbc  303.  (a)  Section  309(ai  of  the  Public 
He&ltb  Service  Act  (43  USC  243g)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  and'  before  •8.000,000  " 
and  by  inserting  •8.500000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1970.  and  912,000.000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971," 
after  1969 

'  bi  I  1 1  Sertlun  306iai  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  42  USC  242d  )  Is  amended  (  1 ) 
by  striking  out  and"  before  •10,000.000" 
and  by  striking  out  the  succeeding  flscal 
year  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  two 
succeeding  flscal  years  and  $14,000,000  for 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971".  and 
i2i  by  inserting  sanitarians.  '  Immediately 
after    nvirses  " 

i2)  Section  J06uli  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '  850'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof    SIOO  ' 

TITU:     IV— HEALTH    RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 

EXTENSION     OF     rONSTHrCTlON     AtTHORIZATION 

Sec  401  I  at  Section  704  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  USC  292c)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  and"  after  "•50.- 
000.000'  and  bv  inserting  •■»20  000  000  for 
•he  flscal  vear  ending  June  30.  1970.  and 
S30.000.000  for  the  next  flscal  year."  after 
"•280.000.000. ■ 

lb)   Section  705(a)    of  such  Act   (42  U.S  C. 
293)    Is  amended  bv  striking  out    "1968"  and 
inserting  In  Meu  thereof     1970  ' 
►tderm.   share 

Sec  402  lai  Subsection  la)  uf  section  706 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  USC 
292e)  Is  amended  bv  striking  out  "except  that 
m  no  event  may  such  amount  exceed  50  per 
centum  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  but 
such  amount  may  not.  except  its  provided 
in    paragraph      2)     exceed    50    per   centum" 

(bi  Such  subsection  'ai  of  section  706  Is 
f\irther  amended  bv  Inserting  "(li  "  after 
••-a)'  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph 

■  2)  The  maximum  .imtnuit  of  any  grant 
shall  be  66*3  per  centum  Instead  of  the 
maximum  inder  paragraph  1  1  in  the  case 
of  any  class  or  classes  of  projects  which  the 
Secretary  determines  have  such  special  na- 
tional or  regional  slgnlflcance  (ts  to  warrant 
a  larger  grant  than  Is  permitted  under  para- 
graph ■  1  I  but  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
'jt  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 704  for  any  fl.scal  vear  shall  be  available 
for  grants  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  with 
respect  to  such  class  or  classes  of  projects." 

ADVISORY     (HfNllL    COMPENSATIO.N 

Sec  403  Section  703(d)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  1  42  U  S  C  292b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "ut  »50  '  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "«100" 

rrrrcTivE    oate 

Sec.  404.  The  amendments  made  by  section 
402  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  projects  for 
which  grants  are  made  from  appropriation « 
for   flsciU   years  ending  after  June  30.    1969 

Sic  405  The  clause  ol  section  101(b)  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  .f  June  29,  1968  (Pub- 
lic I-aw  90-J66)  relating  to  activities  of  the 
domestic  agricultural  workers  health  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  other  than  grants.  ' 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President,  the  Health 
Manpower  Act  of  1968.  S  3095.  was  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Labor  ami 
Public  Welfare,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  [  Mr. 
Clark  i .  is  a  member  It  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  Senate  on  June  24.  1968. 
It  was  approved  with   amendments  by 


the  House  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  350  ye.i^ 
and  no  nays. 

This  legislation  would  extend  the 
Health  Professions  Education  Assistance 
Act,  the  Nurses  Training  Act,  the  Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Trainim; 
Act,  the  Health  Research  Psu:llities  Act. 
and  the  public  health  training  author- 
ities of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  m 
sections  306  and  309. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  overcome  the 
shortages  that  now  prevail  among  all 
categories  of  health  manpower.  By  tlu- 
year  1975  we  will  need  an  additional 
80.000  physicians.  25,000  dentists,  3.000 
optometrists,  6,000  pharmacists,  and 
200.000  nurses  according  to  the  estimates 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  legis- 
lation would  assist  in  the  expansion  of 
our  training  capacity  for  health  per- 
sonnel through  construction  grants,  in- 
stitutional grants,  special  project  grants, 
scholarships,  and  student  loans. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate  the  legisla- 
tion authorized  a  3  year  extension  01 
the  programs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act.  The  House  approved  only 
2-year  extensions  with  a  total  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  $531  million  for 
1970,  as  compared  to  a  Senate  figure  of 
$542  million,  and  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  $646  million  for  1971,  as 
compared  to  a  Senate  figure  of  $672 
million. 

Since  the  differences  in  the  authoriza- 
tions for  appropriations  are  relatively 
small  for  the  years  1970  and  1971. 1  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  S.  3095  so  that  the  legis- 
lation can  be  forwarded  to  the  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion- is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HILL  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Tlie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

( At  this  point,  Mr.  Mansfield  assumed 
the  chair.  I 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  President  Johnson  rxiled  out. 
for  the  time  being,  further  deescalatlon 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  said  we  would 
not  halt  our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
while  there  is  danger  of  a  major  Vletcong 
offensive  in  the  south.  He  went  even 
further.  He  said  that  we  might  have  to 
"act  promptly  on  additional  militar\* 
measures  if  the  enemy  puts  our  men  m 
danger." 

Meanwhile,  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  4.500  additional  American  troops 
have  been  rushed  by  air  into  frontline 
combat  near  the  demilitarized  zone. 

Once  again  we  are  threatened  with  a 
new  escalation  of  the  war.  Perhaps  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day  a  spokesman  for 
the  administration  will  deny  that  further 
escalation  Is  contemplated. 

One  would  hope  that  this  time  that  de- 
nial would  be  correct,  but  I  fear.  If  past 
performance  is  any  indication,  we  will 


nonetheless  further  escalate  under  such 
Sumstances.  We  will  escalate  when  we 
should  be  doing  just  the  oppwi^-  We 
should— and  I  now  call  on  the  President 
to-stop  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
now    Stop  the  bombing  now  when  the 
Sting  has  in  fact  subsided.  Stop  the 
bombing  now  while  casualties  are  down. 
Stop  the  bombing  now  to  show  we  are 
willing  to  take  a  further  good  faith  step 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  Paris  negotiations 
off  dead  center.  Stop  the  bombing  now  as 
a  first  step  in  a  general  cease-fire  to  save 
the  lives  of  American  boys.  If  there  is  a 
new  Communist  offensive  in  the  south— 
and  we  have  cried  wolf  In  that  regard  on 
several  occasions,  which  did  not  eventu- 
ate—but if  there  is  a  new  ofren»lve  in  the 
south  we  can  always  resume  the  bombing 
of  the  north  again,  although  I  think  most 
of  us  now  know  the  bombing  of  the  north 
IS  having  very  little  Impact  on  reducing 
the  infUtratlon  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
supplies  into  the  south. 

With  respect  to  the  Paris  negotiations, 
I  believe  we  must  work  toward  a  South 
Vietnamese  Government  which  truly  ex- 
presses the  will  of  the  people.  In  my 
judgment,  the  recent  action  of  the  Thleu 
eovernmenl  in  jailing  Mr.  Dzu  for  his 
peace-oriented  views  is  a  shocking  ex- 
ample of  how  basically  undemocratic  the 
Saigon  government  is.  The  only  kind  of 
ovemment  which  can  survive  in  South 
Vietnam  is  a  government  which  has  the 
support   of   the   people.   The   Thieu-Ky 
ovemment  does  not  have  that  support. 
Let  us  make  it  quite  clear  now  that  we 
ntend  to  come  out  of  these  negotiations 
with  a  representative  government  which 
has  the  support  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Let  us  also  make  it  clear  that 
ue  are  prepared  to  accept  a  role  in  that 
government   for  representatives  of  the 
NLF— the  Vletcong— if  that  is  the  will  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Let  us  fur- 
ther make  It  clear  that  we  are  prepared 
•0  accept  an  interim  coaUtlon  govem- 
Jnent  in  South  Vietnam  which  will  re- 
place the  present  corrupt,  undemocratic, 
dictatorial  regime,  and  that  we  would 
expect  that  the  NLF  would  be  repre- 
sented in  that  coalition. 

Mr  President,  the  American  people 
are  tired  of  this  war.  They  want  It  over 
vith  They  do  not  and  have  never  under- 
stood our  objectives  In  being  In  it  They 
lack  confidence  in  those  presently  in 
charge  of  our  Vietnam  poUcy— not  their 
motives,  but.  because  of  their  emotional 
commitments  of  their  abUlty  to  make 
^ound  policy  decisions. 

Our  next  President,  whomever  he  may 
be   must  have  the  confidence  and  tnist 
of  the  American  people.  He  must  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
admit  them,  face  up  to  them,  and  chart 
a  course,  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  which 
will  lead  us.  with  honor,  off  the  mamland 
of  Southeast  Asia  and  enable  us  to  meet 
the  problems— the  serious  and  cnticai 
problems  which  confront  us  at  home, 
and  which  at  the  moment  we  ^ve  nei- 
ther the  fiscal  will  nor  the  fiscal  abihty 
to  do   because  of  the  huge  cost  of  our 
MUitary  Establishment  and  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  hope  that  course  wUl 
be  charted  which  I  have  just  recom- 
mended by  all  serious  presidential  can- 
didates. speciflcaUy  and  in  detail  before 


the  nominating  conventions  are  over  I 
suggest  that  the  respective  convention 
delegates  make  up  their  minds  for  whom 
to  vote,  on  the  basis  of  the  candidates 
positions  on  these  critical,  national  issues 
of  foreign  and  domestic  Importance,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  candidates'  potential 
for  leading  this  country  In  the  directions 
which  It  must  tak^-both  in  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  if  we  are  to  restore 
health  and  well-being  to  America— 
which  we  alllove.  ^„,„„at» 

I  myself  Intend  to  do  so  as  a  delegate 
from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  which  meets  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll.  „  ^^       „ 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roi  . 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr. 

Clark  In  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 

it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  90TH  CONGRESS— ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS, HOPES,  AND  SUG- 
GESTIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  130th  legislative  day  for  the 
Senate  this  year.  The  total  is  the  most 
numerous  to  date  in  any  year,  save  one. 
during  the  last  decade. 

It  was  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
adjournment  sine  die  could  have  been 
achieved  by  this  date.  Every  reasonable 
effort  was  made  to  that  end.  The  Senate 
has  been  in  session  Mondays  through 
Fridays  committees  have  worked  hard, 
and  legislation  has  generally  been  en- 
acted m  an  orderly  and  timely  manner. 
The  recess  schedule  was  limited  to  only 
8    legislative    days    over    five    holiday 

"^During  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
congress,  a  concerted  effort  was  also 
made  on  the  part  of  the  leadership,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  President,  to  man- 
age the  legislative  program  m  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  adjournment  sine 
Se  priori  Labor  Day.  1967.  Neverthe- 
less. Congress  was  unable  to  adjourn 
until  December  15  last  year. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  situation 
this  year    the  President  directed  Cabi- 
net officers,  agency  heads,  the  Budget 
Bureau  and  his  own  staff  to  aim  at  pre- 
senting aU  of  his  messages  to  Congress  by 
the  end  of  February.  The  last  major 
message,  In  fact,  was  received  by  March 
4    1968    He  further  directed  that  any 
draft  legislation  that  might  be  involved 
was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
the  same  day  as  the  message  and  that 
executive  witnesses  were  to  be  available 
immediately  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  was  possible 
for  the  Senate  committees  to  move  a 
great  amount  of  authorizing  legislation. 
The  Senate's  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  also  acted  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible Today,  there  are  no  appropriations 


bills  which  have  been  received  by  the 
Senate  which  the  committee  has  not 
ordered  reported.  However,  three  appro- 
priations bills  have  not  yet  been  received 
from  the  House.  These  are  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  foreign  aid,  and  a  final 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

In  spite  of  this  exceptional  effort,  ad- 
journment as  planned  has  not  been  pos- 
sible It  has  not  been  possible,  moreover, 
even   though   there  were   other   factors 
working  to  encourage  a  timely  termina- 
tion of  the  session.  It  is.  for  example,  a 
national  election  year  and  the  pressures 
of  politics  are  high.  There  is  a  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  Members  to  check 
personally     with     their     constituencies. 
There  has  been  no  slowdown  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  the  Senate,  or  the 
committees. 

That  we  could  not  complete  the  worK 
as  expected  in  these  favorable  circum- 
stances seems  to  me  10  argue  for  taking  a 
hard  look  at  the  adequacy  of  current 
legislative  procedures  and.  notably,  fiscal 
procedures,  for  meeting  today's  require- 
ments. Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  in 
future  years  we  will  be  any  more  able 
than  we  have  been  this  year  to  end  ses- 
sions in  the  early  summer  as  contem- 
plated under  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946?  Experience 
indicates    that    appropriations    actions 
seem  destined  for  completion  sometime 
in  the  fall  of  each  year  rather  than  by 
July  1    as  is  now  theoretically  required. 
Moreover,  I  do  not  think  It  reasonable 
to  expect  that,  in  the  span  of  5  months. 
Congress  will  be  able  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibilities  effectively   in   authorizing 
and  dispensing  upwards  of  SI 86  billion. 
It  may  well  be  time,  therefore,  to  ac- 
knowledge  that   legislating   is   a   year- 
round  responsibility  and  to  act  accord- 
ing not  only  in  Congress  but  through- 
out the  Government.  In  this  connection, 
perhaps,   the   most  urgent   requirement 
involves  the  Federal  fiscal  year  which 
now  begins  on  July  1-  Why  should  the 
fiscal  year  not   coincide   with   the  cal- 
endar year,  as  was  the  case  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic? 

As  it  now  stands,  the  President  sub- 
mits the  annual  budget  to  Congress 
within  15  days  of  the  convening  of  the 
Congress.  There  is.  therefore,  a  maxi- 
mum of  512  months  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year  for  Congress 
to  consider  all  budget  requests.  As  I  have 
already  noted,  the  experience  of  recent 
years  amply  demonstrates  that  this  is 
insufficient  time. 

Clearly,  something  is  wrong  with  a  sys- 
tem which  decrees  that  a  new  fiscal  year 
must  begin  on  July  1,  but,  repeatedly,  is 
unable  to  provide  the  appropriations  m 
time  to  carr\-  out  the  decree.  Congress 
has  attempted  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  decreed  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  the  actual  time  of  appropriation  by 
restorting   to  the   device   of   continuing 
resolutions.  The  arrangement  is  make- 
shift and  wasteful.  At  best,  it  serves  only 
to  continue  "business  as  usual."  It  gen- 
erally fails  to  provide  funds  prompUy 
for  new  programs.  It  fails  to  make  effi- 
cient and  effective  adjustments  in  the 
funding  of  old  programs.  In  addition,  it 
leaves  unresolved  for  prolonged  periods 
many    controversial    issues    which    are 
sometimes  best  lesolved  without  delay. 
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A  change  In  the  fl-sral  vear  so  that  It 
will  coincide  with  the  calendar  year 
nilKht  well  open  up  the  possibility  of 
much  more  orderly  procedures  not  only 
m  the  Congress  but  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Govemment  As  it  Is  now 
the  departments  and  agencies  often  must 
await  appropriations  by  Congress  until 
long  after  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year  The 
resultant  delay  uncertainty  and  con- 
fusion could  be  r»'duced  If  Congress 
could  complete  appropriating  actions 
prior  to  its  beginning  Furthermore,  the 
departments  and  agencies  now  begin 
their  budgetary  consideration  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  during  the  spring  months 
of  the  prior  calendar  vear  Where  appr.i- 
prlatlons  bills  have  not  been  enacted  by 
the  time  of  this  consideration,  the  execu- 
ti\e  branch  laces  ^reat  difficulties  in  at- 
tempting to  plan  rationally 

The  present  system  hNo  causes  major 
problems  for  States  and  localities  Their 
difficult!**  arise  because  many  programs 
of  Federal  assistance  as  the  Senate 
knows,  require  matching  funds.  The 
States  and  hx-alities  cannot  sensibly 
make  their  own  appropriations  for  any 
anen  year  until  after  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  acted  When  Federal  ap- 
propriations are  delayed  !iowe'. er  State 
legislatures  will  have  nften  adjourned 
and  local  budwets  and  programs  will  have 
already  been  set  In  short.  Stales  and 
localities  often  guess  at  what  Congress 
IS  t;oing  to  do  with  the  result  that  urgent 
undertakings  may  be  delayed,  distorted 
or  disrupted 

A  10  or  11  months  Con;jrcss  could 
also  provide  for  a  more  orderly  schedul- 
irit'  of  Its  time  and  could  include  an 
appropriate-  .summer  recess,  as  many 
Members  have  suggested  That  would  be 
as  possible  as  it  is  sensible  if  the  pres- 
sures of  providing  appropr.ations  were 
not  ever  present  and  a  resumption  of 
the  session  in  the  fall  were  a  certainty. 
With  time  to  attend  to  legislation  in  a 
less  harassed  manner  the  prosp)ects  for 
better  legislation  would  be  enhanced 
Were  Congress  to  plan  ^m  the  ba.Ms  of 
11  months  for  authorization  and  appro- 
priation instead  of  the  present  7  months, 
u  might  well  lead  to  a  more  searching 
scrutiny  of  requirements  and  a  better 
understanding  of  i.ssues 

The  record  seems  to  me  clearly  to  Indi- 
cate the  need  for  a  basic  change  During 
the  -2  years  since  World  War  II.  Con- 
gre.-vs  has  adjourned  only  twice  m  July, 
five  times  in  August,  three  times  m  Sep- 
temt>er  >ix  times  m  Octot)er.  five  times 
in  December,  and  once  as  late  as  Janu- 
ary Various  improvisations,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  an  earHy  adjournment, 
have  failed  repeatedly. 

It  IS  time  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  substantial  tsrovsth  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  increased  responsibili- 
ties of  a  Senator's  office,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  complex  problems  preclude  main- 
taining; .schedules  which,  however  well 
they  may  have  worked  in  the  past,  aie 
no  lontier  working. 

Today,  the  Senate  is  a  year-round  job 
Congress  is  a  year-round  job.  For  all 
practical  purposes  that  year  begins  in 
January,  not  m  July  It  may  be  helpful 
as  a  first  step,  therefore,  to  adjust  the 
Government  s  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with 


the  calendar  year  This  change  would  not 
preclude  early  adjournments,  if  condi- 
tions warranted,  but,  I  believe.  It  would 
result  in  more  realistic  and  orderly  fiscal 
practices  with  beneficial  results  accruing 
to  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  and  to  the  Nation 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  study  be  given 
to  this  matter  by  an  appropriate  commis- 
sion or  by  committees  of  Congress  A 
.so-called  Hoover-type  commission,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr  RiBUorrl  and  passed  unani- 
mously bv  the  Senate,  might  look  Into 
the  question  It  may  be,  too,  that  the 
Monroney  Special  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Conkiress  might  also 
consider  it  In  one  way  or  another.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  delineate  effective  ad- 
justments In  the  cunent  concept  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  In  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative fiscal  pr(X'esses  which  derive  from 
It 

Mr  President,  contrary  to  the  old 
French  saying  that  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  thlry?.s  remain  the 
same  It  Is  my  very  strong  belief  that  the 
more  things  change,  the  more  things 
change  and  we  ought  to  face  up  to  these 
changing  times 


Mr    MAONUSON 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  MANSFIELD 
Mr    MAGNUSON 

opfxirtunity  to  lu-ar 
speech,  but  I  think 


Mr    President    will 

I  yield. 
I  did  not  have  an 
all  of  the  Senators 
I  not  the  thru.st  of 
It  I  commend  him  for  making  the  sug- 
gestions I  may  say  that  each  year  I  have 
introduced  proposed  legislation 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  say  what  I  think 
the  Senator  is  going  to  .say,  and  that  is 
that  for  more  than  two  decades,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton Mr  Macni'sonI,  whom  I  am  now 
addressing,  has  introduced  i^roposed 
legislation  seeking  to  divide  the  year  into 
two  parts,  one  to  consider  appropria- 
tions, the  other  to  consider  authorizing 
legislation  No  Member  of  either  body  has 
been  more  con.sistent  or  more  devoted 
to  that  principle,  because.  I  must  say.  he 
has  rerot,'nizrd  things  as  they  are  He  has 
been  ahead  of  his  time.  I  now  only  hope 
that  the  rest  of  us  will  be  able  to  catch 
up  with  the  Senator  from  Washington 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Wc  have  had 
lengthy  hearings  on  the  .suggestion  made 
by  the  Senator  and  my  proposals — 
which  were,  of  course,  only  proposals, 
with  a  izreat  many  suggestions  In  them. 

Mr  MANSFTELD  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  further,  the  genesis 
of  what  I  have  said  is  based  on  the  Mag- 
nuson  .^Ui!gest^ons  and  proposals  for  leg- 
islation made  by  him  year  after  year 
after  year 

Mr  MAGNUSON  But  surely  we  could 
at  least  do  what  the  able  Senator  from 
Montana  so  ably  stated  at  the  end  of  his 
.speech  One  thing  we  could  at  least  do 
Is  to  change  the  fl.scal  year  to  conform 
with  the  calendar  year  It  would  save  a 
lot  of  money  and  would  result  in  more 
efficiency.  becaiLse  lUl  the  corporations 
and  those  who  work  and  who  control  a 
large  part  of  the  economy  operate  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar  year.  I  think  it 
would  save  untold  millions  of  dollars  if 
we  did  the  same. 


The  Senator  from  Montana  and  I  have 
sat  In  the  Appropriations  Committee 
room  downstairs  many  a  day,  appropri- 
ating money,  while  up  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  the  Senate  was  working  on 
legislation  authorizing  the  program,  at.d 
mayt)e  changing  It  at  the  same  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Yes;  many  times 
Mr  MAGNUSON.  It  has  happened 
many  times.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
Is  one  thing  we  could  do  that  would  sa\e 
much  money  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease our  efficiency.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished occupant  of  the  chair  I  Mr 
Clark  1  has  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
general  idea  that  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  just  mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Clark  In  the  chair  >  If  the  Senate  will 
excuse  the  Informality— the  Chair  real- 
izes that  he  does  not  customarily  com- 
ment In  colloquy— the  Senator  is  correct 
The  Chair  would  suggest  that  one  of  the 
difficulties  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  with  which  I  am 
in  general  agreement,  is.  \Vhat  are  we 
uolng  to  do  about  campaigning  for  elec- 
tion and  reelection? 

Mr  MAGNUSON  There  are  many  dlf- 
tlculties  in  connection  with  the  sugges- 
tion, but  as  someone  has  said,  there  must 
be  a  better  way  to  run  the  Congress  than 
the  way  it  is  run  now.  There  has  to  be 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
certainly  is 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  what  he  has  said  here  on  the  closing 
day  of  this  part  of  this  session  of 
Congress 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  may 
I  .say  that  all  I  was  doing,  in  effect,  was 
repeating  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the 
legislation  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 

As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  for  more 
than  two  decades,  to  my  personal  knowl- 
edge, both  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Senate,  he  has  been 
doing  this 

With  respect  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  the  Acting  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  IMr 
Clark  1.  I  would  say  that  as  far  as  cam- 
paigning IS  concerned  we  would  all  have 
to  take  our  chances  under  any  new  pro- 
cedures, just  as  we  do  now. 

But  I  do  think  we  are  reaching  the 
point  where  we  will  have  to  operate  on 
a  year-round  basis.  I  would  hope  the 
calendar  year  would  replace  the  fiscal 
year,  and  I  would  hope,  as  many  Sena- 
tors have  advocated,  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  bring  about  a  recess  of 
1  month,  preferably  August,  during  each 
year.  At  least  that  would  give  Senators 
a  chance  to  go  home,  spend  .some  time 
with  their  families,  and  come  back 
refreshed 

Mr,  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
makes  one  very  brief  comment.  Zl  might 
be  worth  consideration  whether  we  could 
adopt  by  legislation  something  not  imlike 
the  British  .system,  which  does  strictly 
limit  the  amount  of  time  which  can  be 
.■^pent  in  campaigning  before  an  election. 


UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OF  PISHING 
VESSELS 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivcs  on  S.  2269. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    to    the    bill 

S  '>269 )  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  27 
1954"  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  by 
SeiRH  countries,  which  were,  on  page  1. 
Une  9.  strike  out  certified"  and  insert 
•certificated".  ..r^„^ 

On  page  2.  line  10,  strike  out     from 
,A>  '  and  insert  ''A*   from", 
on  page  4.  lines  1    and  2.  strike  out 

in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $150,000 

'*'on^page  4.  strike  out  all  after  line  24. 
over  to  and  including  line  6  on  page  6, 
and  insert: 

SEC    5    The  secretary  of  SUte  shall  take 
.uch  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to 
,v  ke   and   collect    claims   against   a   foreign 
o unuv  lor  amounts  expended  by  "^e  Un  ted 
sutes  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act    in- 
■ludlng  payments  made  pursuant  to  sect  on 
7     because  of  the  seizure  of  a  vessel  of  the 
rimed  suites  by  ^uch  country.  If  «"f  ^^o^"" 
rv  fails  c,r  refuses  to  make  P^yn^^nt  in    ull 
uithln  one   hundred   and   ^^I'^Xf^^'J'^Z 
receiving   notice   of   any  such  claim  of   the 
Vnited  sunes.   the  Secretory  of  State  shall 
withhold,  pending  such  payment,  an  amount 
eouaV  10  such  unpaid  claim  from  any  funds 
•j'rogramed   for   the   current    fiscal    year    for 
ass?stance  to  the  government  of  such  coun- 
try (as  "hown  in  materials  concerning  such 
liscal  vear  presented  to  the  Congress  in  con- 
Son    with    Its    consideration    of   amend 
tnents  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961   . 

Amounts  withheld  under  this  section  shall 
no  constitute  satisfaction  of  any  such  claim 
of  Lhe  united  SUtes  against  such  foreign 
country. 


Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  the 
House  of  Representatives  amended  the 
bill  in  several  particulars,  one  of  which 
would  establish  a  mandatory  deduction 
of  foreign  assisunce  funds  from  those 
nations  which  illegally  seize  American- 
fiag  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  They  also 
limited  to  $150,000  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  an  indemnity  program. 

This  is  not  a  great  deal  of  change  from 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Senate  agreed  to  an 
amendment  providing  that  as  to  Chile, 
Fcuador,  and  other  countries,  we  would 
withhold  all  foreign  assistance  in  case 
thev    seized    American    \iessels:    but    i 
think  the  House  version  meets  the  prob- 
lem better.  .  ^  .w    j-„ 
I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the  dis- 
imguished  acting  minority  leader  and 
others,  including  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  I  Mr.  Cotton],  on  the  minor- 
itv  side,  and  with  other  members  of  the 
committee.  We  feel  we  cannot  wait  on 
this  bill,  and  therefore,  we  bring  it  up 

Mr  President.  I  weU  recognize  the  ob- 
jections which  are  made  to  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  2269.  In  many  respects 
I  am  in  agreement  with  them. 

The  original  amendment  adopted  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  early  AprU  provided 
for  a  complete  cutoff  of  foreign  assist- 
ance to  those  countries  which  continue 
to  harass  and  seize  American-flag  Ash- 
ing vessels  on  the  high  seas.  This  amend- 


ment was  proper  and  would  give  good 
notice  that  this  Nation  has  respect  for 
international  law  and  expects  other 
coastal  nations  to  treat  our  citizens  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  realities,  however,  Mr.  President, 
clearly  indicate  that  such  an  amend- 
ment might  be  near  impossible  to  enact 
into  law  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  that 
a  single  American  fisherman  should  wait 
1  day  longer  than  necessary  to  achieve 
the  protection  provided  m  S.  2269.  It  is 
for  that  reason  that  I  seek  concurrence 
with  the  weaker  House  amendment. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ala.ska  IMr. 
BARTLETTl  jolncd  with  me  in  cospon.sor- 
ing  the  stronger  amendment   with   the 
senior    Senator    from    CaUfornia     IMr. 
KucHELl,  but  I  know  that  if  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT  could  be  with  us  today  as  he  was 
during   the   discussion   and   passage    of 
this  bill   last   April,   he   would   heartily 
concur  with  me  that  we  must  send  this 
measure    to    the    White    House    at    the 
earliest  possible  moment   He  would  also 
wish   for   the   stronger   Senate   amend- 
ment   but  he  would  compromise  alone 
with  me  that  American-flag  fi.shermen 
might  achieve  the  protection   they  de- 
serve. 

I  would  debate  the  principles  .n  this 
bill  and  amendment  but  the  fact  that 
one  American-flag  tuna  ve.s.sel  off  Chi  e. 
Ecuador,  or  Peru  might  today  be  sub- 
jected to  armed  seizure  100  miles  offshore 
and  forced  to  submit  to  indiun.ties  of 
illegal  arrest  and  financial  loss  in  seizure. 
dictates  that  we   must   act  today,   not 

tomorrow.  .  ^,        „ 

Mr  President.  I  have  read  the  atli- 
davlts  of  these  men.  The  number  of 
seizures  off  Latin  America  alone  is 
astounding-121  U.S.-flag  fishing  ves- 
sels in  the  last  8  years  alone.  These  men 
have  paid  illegal  fines  in  excess  of  halt 
a  million  dollars.  Under  the  1954  law 
they  were  repaid,  although  the  delay  in 
many  cases  compounded  their  losses. 
The  payments  under  the  1954  act.  how- 
ever, applied  only  to  actual  fines,  noth- 
ing for  exorbitant  license  fees  or  the 
time  away  from  the  fi.shing  grounds. 

There  is  another  reason   for  movmc 
this  bill  toward  law   today.  Tradition- 
ally   August  has  been  a  month  of  in- 
creased   seizures.    The    yellowfin    tuna 
quota    as    established    by    the    Inter- 
American    Tropical    Tuna    Commission 
was  officially  ended  on  June  17.  Actually. 
however,   boats   at    .sea    could   contmue 
fishing  until  completion  of  their  respec- 
tive trips,  and  many  of  them  arnved 
in  San  Dieso  last  week.  Now.  v.ith  the 
vellowfln  fishing  ended  because  of  con- 
servation   controls,    the    risks    will    be 
higher   Our  American  tuna  vessels  now 
must  seek  skipjack,  and  to  do  so  they 
must  go  southward.  In  the  weeks  ahead 
thev  will  be  subiccted  to  an  even  greater 
degree  to  the  illegal  high  seas  harass- 
ment and  seizure.  1,.  „f 
Mr    President,  we  have  had  eiuht  oi 
these  illegal  seizures  already  this  year. 
In  March  the  average  was  one  sei^re 
a  week   We  must  not  wait  for  a  perfect 
measure.  These  men  need  this  protec- 
tion now.                                                 «^u^.. 
For  14  years  we  have  asked  our  lishei  - 
men  to  go  to  the  hith  seas  and  have 
promised  them  the  protection  provided 
under  the  1954  law.  It  is  not  enough,  al- 


though  it  has  enabled  our  fleets  to  stay 
in  business.  These  men  are  asserting  our 
rights  to  the  high  seas  by  their  peaceful 
pursuits.    They    are    assuring    that    our 
American  policy  of  freedom  on  the  high 
seas   be   retained.   They   should   not   be 
asked  to  ^lo  one  day  further  than  neces- 
sary. ... 
Again     Mr.    President,    I    agree    with 
those  who  .seek  a  stronger  bill,  but  I  also 
rest   with   the   conviction   that   not   one 
additional  day  should  pass  unnecessarily 
without  givinu  these  men  protection. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  cut- 
off amendment  should  be  included,  that 
the  mere  deduction  from  American  for- 
eign as.sistance  is  not  enough.  I  would 
call  attention,  however,  that  for  14  years 
we  have  not  collected  a  single  dime  in 
return  for  the  reimbursement  to  fisher- 
men for  these  illegal  fines. 

S  2269  despite  the  weaknesses,  now 
makes  it  mandatory  that  this  Nation  will 
.•et  back  dollar  for  dollar  those  funds 
which  we  sjiend  in  the  future  to  assist  the 
American-flag  fishing  ves.sel  in  putting 
some  reality  into  this  Nation's  policy  in 
relation  to  the  oceans. 

Mr    KUCHEL.  Mr    President,  the  bill 
before  us  has  been  amended  by  the  House 
of  Repre.sentatives  to  delete  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  on  which  the  Senate  ha.s 
insisted,  not  only  in  this  legi.slF,t!on.  but 
on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past  few 
years.  S.  2269.  as  i^as-sod  by  the  Senate, 
"included    an    amendment,    which    I    of- 
fered and  wnich  the  Senate  supported  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  to  i)rovide  lor  an 
absolute  shutoff  of  all  aid  to  any  coun- 
trv  which  fails  to  make  restitution  for 
the  co.st  and  damages  of  seizure  withm 
120  days  after  the   act  has  been  com- 
mitted. IL  is  my  own  firm  view  that  this 
kind  of  total  shutoff  is  a  necessary,  in- 
deed a  vital,  auxiliary  to  our  diplomatic 
efforts  to  make  clear  to  certain   Latin 
American  nations  that  America  will  not 
tolerate  further  .seizures. 

I  concede  that  the  bill  b(-fore  us  does 
have  the  virtue  of  providing  for  com- 
pensation for  the  costs  of  seizure  to  fish- 
ermen who  have  been  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  these  acts  of  piracy.  It  does 
additionally  provide  that  funds  to  make 
these  pavments  shall  be  taken  from  cur- 
rent aid  programs.  This  compensation  is 
important,  and  in  the  public  interest.  I 
shall  support  the  House-amended  bill  on 
the  theory.  I  suppose,  that  half  i\  loaf 
is  better  than  none. 

Mr  President,  in  concluding  my  com- 
ments in  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  I 
wish  to  lav  to  rest  one  of  the  unfortunate 
fictions   that   has   made   our  effoits   in 
achievmg  effective  legislation  so  difficulty 
We  are  not  dealing  with  a  well-heeled 
fishermen's  lobbv.  We  arc  iiot  providing 
=ome  kind  of  government  relief  for  the 
rich    On  the  contrary,  we  are  trying  to 
su.stain  an  indu.stry  composed  of  humble 
and  courageous  people  who  accept  the 
risks  of  nature,  as  fishermen  have  done 
for   thousands   of   years.   In   California 
these  fisheries  bring  employment  to  many 
who  otherwise  would  not  find  work. 

We— a  few  of  us — have  earned  on  this 
fight  against  the  conventional  unwisdom 
that  somehow  American  fishermen  would 
not  weigh  heavllv  in  the  balance  of  na- 
tional values  when  weighed  against  the 
vagaries    of    our    diplomacy    m    Latin 
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America.  I  simply  conclude  by  saying 
that  there  can  be  no  national  integrity — 
and  therefore  no  effective  diplomacy — 
unless  we  protect  the  rights  of  our  own 
American  people  on  the  high  seas 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendmenus  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative5 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  to  be 
perfectly  candid  about  it.  when  the  bill 
was  bffure  the  Senate,  tlie  Senator  from 
Ohio  made  a  strong  plea  against  it  The 
bill,  however,  passed  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly, so  I  do  not  intend  to  move 
to  reconsider  at  this  time,  thus  if.  after 
the  adjournment,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
wishes  to  discuss  the  bill,  he  will  have 
the  opportunity  I  have  tried  to  notify 
him  that  it  would  be  taken  up  today, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so 


PROTECTIVE   EYEWEAR 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  ti-ch- 
nical  advances  are  made  so  fast  uxlay 
that  many  of  the  real  benefits  derived 
from  the  improvement  of  items  we  use 
every  day  are  overlooked  by  the  average 
American 

Such  is  the  case  in  what  is  termed 
protective  eyewear  F'or  .some  time 
now,  mdustiial  safety  i{las-->es  have  been 
available  and  have  been  of  threat  r.elp 
in  reducing  the  horrible  eye  injuries 
which  occur  to  people  in  industrial 
occupations 

The  average  American,  young  and  old. 
has  not  had  such  protection  avadable 
for  his  eyes  during  normal  activities  un- 
til recently  I  am  told  that  withm  the 
last  few  years  protective  lenses,  which 
are  made  liom  either  hard  resin  or  heat- 
treated  glass,  have  become  available  for 
everyone  who  wears  ulasjses 

These  protective  lenses  will  withstand 
an  impact  much  greater  than  ordinary 
«lais  lenses  Even  if  they  .should  break, 
they  will  nut  shatter  into  the  hundreds 
of  blinding  silvers  and  ja«ged  bits  of 
razor-edged  glass  as  ordinary  crown 
lense.s  do 

The  500.000  eye  injuries  suffered  each 
year  by  Americans — and  more  than 
161,000  of  those  are  children — could 
have  been  prevented  or,  at  least,  reduced 
m  .seriousness  if  the  victims  had  been 
wearing  protective  eyewear. 

A  recent  Gallup  survey  showed  that 
.\mericans  fear  blindness  second  only  to 
cancer.  Yet.  our  people  continue  need- 
lessly to  endanger  their  .sight  if  the 
lenses  of  their  corrective  eyewear  or  sun- 
glasses are  made  from  ordinary  glass 
I  might  point  out  that  I  am  talking 
about  more  than  half  the  entire  popula- 
tion who  do  wear  corrective  lenses  of 
some  .•^ort  and  about  the  many  millions 
more  who  regularly  wear  sunglasses. 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
would  wear  a  dangerous  piece  of  ordinary 
glass  just  a  fraction  of  an  inch  away 
from  his  most  valuable  sense  organ  If  he 
knew  that  a  protective  device  Is  readily 
available 

The  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  of 
America,  Inc  .  Is  conducting  the  national 
protective  eyewear  program— PEP — to 
inform  the  general  public  of  the  avail- 
ability of  this  protection.  Dr.  Arthur  H. 


Keeney.  the  ophthalmologist  in  chief  at 
the  Wills  Eye  HoaplUl  and  Research  In- 
stitute In  Philadelphia,  haa  pioneered  the 
development  and  promotion  within  the 
medical  profession  of  these  protective 
lenses  and  Is  now  serving  aa  honorary 
chairman  of  PEaP 

Dr  Keeney  states- 

At  my  own  InatltutlOn.  every  leiu  pre- 
scribed for  every  patlem  under  any  circum- 
stance*- *ven  If  viaed  only  to  read  the  Sun- 
day paper  is  a  prot<K-tlve  lens  In  case  of 
falls  car  iwcldenls  tlytng  rocka  and  debris 
'.r  'ither  blows  Ui  the  eye  area,  iheee  protef- 
Tlve   lenses    .u-e   safety   shields    for    the    eyes 

In  an  age  full  of  so  many  hazards  in- 
herent in  the  products  in  dally  use,  the 
optical  industry  as  a  whole  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  genuine  interest  in  devel- 
oping products  to  save  the  eyes  of  our 
Nation  They  have  set  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  public  concern  for  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican industrial  and  business  community. 

l-Xirther  I  would  like  to  recognize  and 
commend  the  members  of  the  Guild  of 
Prescription  Opticians  of  America.  Inc  . 
for  their  efforts  to  Inform  their  fellow- 
Americans  of  this  valuable  advance  In 
the  eye  safety  field 


THE     PUEBIX)     INCIDENT 

Mr  MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  J  or  3  days  we  have  heard 
a  Kreat  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Senate 
about  the  Pueblo  case  I  think  that  I 
.speak  for  the  great  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  I  say  that  there  is  no  body  of 
persons  anywhere  more  desirous  for 
constructive  action,  and  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  State 
Department  to  accomplish  something 
toward  the  return  of  the  men  and  the 
ship — most  particularly  the  men — from 
North  Korea  I  believe  we  all  share  the 
.same  hopes 

I  voted  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  iMr.  DominickI,  and 
helped  him  cosponsor  the  amendment 
by  which  we  tried  to  .say  it  would  be 
helpful  if  the  Soviets  and  other  coun- 
tries, who  would  have  a  great  deal  to 
say  about  this  matter,  and  who  have 
k,'reat  influence  with  North  Korea,  would 
.lid  iLs  m  the  matter 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  Dominlck 
amendment,  which  I  heartily  supported. 
But.  Mr.  President,  the  following  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Chalmers  Roberts  who  is  a  verj- 
distinguished  correspondent,  known  to 
all  of  us  In  the  Senate  as  a  very  fair  and 
objective  writer,  had  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  a  resume  of  what  has 
iiappened  up  to  date  in  the  Pueblo  case. 
I  believe  his  article  L;  well  worth  read- 
ing. It  points  out  many  facts  that  were 
not  brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate It  strongly  endorses  the  main  ob- 
jective that  we  all  have  in  this  matter, 
but  points  out  some  of  the  problems  in- 
volved 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
United  Stales  Weighs  Price  in  the 
Pueblo  Case."  written  by  Chalmers  M. 
Roberts  and  publisiied  this  week  in  the 
Washington  Post 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


UNrrro  3TATX8  WnoHS  P«ic«  w  th«  "Pmir 
Caoi 

(By  Chalmeri  M  Roberta) 
Nothing  wa«  more  excruciating  for  Pr--i. 
dent  Kennedy  than  the  negotiations  to  resoi:e 
the  B*y  at  Pigs  prisoners  from  Cuba  It  ;; 
very  much  the  same  with  President  Johnson 
and  the  men  of  the  Pueblo  now  held  In  Nor'h 
Korea 

The  White  House  has  kept  its  public  com- 
ments to  A  minimum  Ijut  Mr  Johnson  is 
known  to  have  spent  long  hours  trylni»  •  .> 
find  a  formula  which  would  satisfy  the 
Communist  regime  in  Pyongyang  without 
creatlnn  major  repercussion  here  at  home 

The  President  reportedly  has  rejected  the 
Idea  of  paying  ransom  us  Mr  Kennedy  did 
in  the  Cuban  case  It  appears  open  to  ques- 
tlon  whether  some  form  of  payment,  prob- 
ably labeled  an  indemnification,  might  be 
coupled  with  some  form  of  apology,  however 
The  problem  Is  the  form  of  apology  and 
Its  relationship  to  release  of  the  spy  ship 
One  suggestion,  that  the  United  States  apol. 
)gUe  and  then  repudiate  the  statement  aft<;r 
the  crew  l.s  released  has  been  rejected  by  the 
President    olHclals  say 

In  the  Cuban  case  President  Kennedy  felt 
responsible  because  he  had  approved  the  Ill- 
fated  Bay  of  Pigs  adventure  In  the  Pueblo 
case  the  United  States  la  firmly  on  record 
that  as  far  as  anyone  here  knows  the  spy 
ship  never  violated  North  Korean  terrltorl.il 
Aaters 

The  Koreans  demand,  and  have  continued 
r.i  demand  through  19  meetings  with  Amer- 
ican officials  on  the  Pueblo  case,  that  Wash- 
lni?ton  apologize  for  an  intrusion,  that  ;: 
promise  there  will  be  no  repetition  and  that 
it  punish  the  guilty  As  read  here.  Pyongyane 
has  not  clearly  promised  to  release  the  crew 
even  If  this  were  done. 

EfTorts  to  win  Korean  approval  for  turn- 
ing the  case  over  to  some  Impartial  third 
party  have  not  succeeded 

Deputy  Aiisistant  Secretary  ')f  Slate  Wi:',- 
throp  O  Brown,  whose  area  is  Northeast 
Asia,  has  turned  out  a  batch  of  iHJSsibli' 
scenarios  but  not  yet  the  effective  one 

As  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  put  it  the  otho- 
Day,  the  United  States  had  "tried  eve.'-v 
facility  that  we  can  think  of  at  our  disposal  ' 
He  meant  that  the  United  States  had  offer":! 
to  liave  the  issue  settled  by  a  third  par-.v 
tribunal  with  a  pledge  to  apologize  If  the 
tribvinal  found  that  the  Pueblo  had  Indfcl 
violated  Korean  waters.  But  Pyongyane  r'- 
jected  each  approach 

There  are  others  at  work  too  The  Soviet 
Union  IS  known  to  have  tried  its  hand  .:'. 
Pyongyang,  reportedly  arguing  that  -  .e 
North  Koreans  have  WTung  all  the  available 
propaganda  i  ut  of  the  rase  and  now  should 
accept  a  compromise  settlement 

Even  some  of  the  members  of  the  Neutral 
Nations  Supervisory  Commission  are  know;. 
to  have  acted  as  intermediaries  Offlclals  re- 
main vague  .is  to  who  has  done  what.  The 
four  are  Sweden.  Switzerland.  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  Poland. 

Some  of  these  third  jiarties  have  cited 
to  the  North  Koreans  the  recent  case  of  t^.e 
.\merican  plane  which  the  United  States  ad- 
mitted had  violated  Soviet  air  space  in  t.'^.e 
Kuriles  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  Pyonc- 
yang  that  Washington  stuck  to  Ite  apwioi-v 
even  though  the  pilot  after  the  plane's  re- 
lease, denied  such  a  violation. 

According  to  some  offlclals.  the  North  Ko- 
reans referred  the  Soviets  to  the  U-2  case 
lor  \hlch  the  United  States  refused  to  apol- 
ogize. 

Tbe  trouble  with   both   cases,  however,  ; 
that    neither    Is    strictly    analogous.    Henc-- 
some  new  itround  will  have  to  be  broken  .' 
the  United  States  la  to  apologize  for  some- 
thing It  has  said  Its  ship  did  not  do. 

This  brings  the  problem  back  to  the  poten- 
tial repercussions  In  the  United  States.  Very 
!ew  now  seem  to  be  calling  for  the  use  rf 
force   to  free   the   Pueblo  but  a  good  many 


i«    have    indicated    dlssaUsfactlon    with 
';^';P'Idmlnlstr"atlon.    failure    U»^^'-^,th* 

"''■  beTn^ur^y  C/  .«n "JSt  vUl'' 
.pp^'ntmenf  and  he  ^^l^'""^:^ J^^""^^^ 

■-.^;rrt"rrei:s^^sound  totally  intran- 

-  "Vob;'^ry"tr;cebr;cr:t.rrL"ptt 

..nd  Pro''^'"^."^.:"'^  Korea  no  one  would 
'"P"''"';:ed  fthev  do  What  they  threaten. 
'"The  promem  n  the  end  is  the  ^e.ldenfs. 
T    wm^the  crTw-s  relea^se  he  will  have  to  pay 

iic  opinion  and  the  national  precedent  that 

"•rh^t"!'  not  a  happy  choice  at  any  time  and 
..e  moe    o  'h  a  presidential  election  year^ 

V  e  Republican  candidate  can  be  exP^^ted  to 
Lip   at  the  least,  his  Democratic  opponent 

'Tthe   Pueblo   case    If    the   candidates   are 

V  ch^rd   N  xon   and    Hubert  Humphrey,   the 
■  -e  I^esident  will  be  on  yet  another  spot  as 

'  membef  of  tbe  Johnson-Humphrey  Admin- 
;i.tration 

Mr     MAGNUSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
.ecTmmend  this  article  to  other  Sena- 
tors   for  this  reason:  All  of  us  nave  re 
"^e^lUi  deal  of  -ail  on  the  ^^f^" 
,  me    We  have  answered  it  the  best  we 
t'ew  how    consistent  with  the  facts  as 
V    know  them    Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  ex- 
"llent  article,  brings  the  matter  chro- 
noloKlcally  up  to  date,  and  the  article 
ould  ?  am  sure,  be  of  interest,  not  only 
0  senators,  but  to  all  Americans  who 
write  to  them  about  this  matter.  Sena- 
rorsN^^n  might  want  to  have  reprints 
made  of  it  to  send  to  such  people,  par- 
uciSarW  the  kinfolk  of  the  men  now 
imprisoned  in  North  Korea. 


TO  ATTRACT  THE  TOURIST 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President  yes- 
terday the  secretary  ^^  Commerce  inai^ 
crnrntpd  a  vcrv  Worthwhile  program 
Sned  to  stim'ulate  -o-^^-f -^^.^^ 
only  on  the  part  of  Americans  in  seeing 
•he  united  States— "See  the  U.S.A.  is 
the  slogan-but  also  to  welcome  bona 
i.de  tourists  from  abroad 

The  inequality  of  the  tourist  trade  s 
,  ne  of  the  great  Problems  in  our  to^^ 
ance-of-payments  deficits.  Americans 
rJa"  Ung'  overseas  Pro^ably  spend  $1.6 
billion  during  the  course  of  the  year 
.vhereas  the  bona  fide  touristy  from  other 
rnnntrips  whom  we  welcome  to  our  shores 
r  not's'prnd  more  than  S300  mllUon  to 
S400  million.  So  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit  on  this  one  Item  is  well  over  a 

billion  dollars.  nttack 

The  President  has  attempted  to  attack 
the  problem.  It  has  been  difficult.  Many 
of  us  opposed  the  so-called  travel  tax 
because  we  did  not  think  that  was  the 

''V:  l°Jl  problem,   of  course,   is  to 
boS  our  expons  as  against  om:  imports 
which  are  rising  steadUy.  I  am  very  op 
timistic  about  the  relative  levels  of  our 
imports  and  our  exports. 

So  yesterday  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce wSi  the  U5  Travel  Sen^ice^  ini- 
tiated a  very  effective  P^OKf^'f  .^,/J^ 
what  we  can  do  to  encourage  visitors  to 
mis  countS^^  The  State  Department  has 
cooperated,  thank  goodness. 


The  oroeram  would  simplify  passport 
and  VIM  procedures.  Hardly  7  or  8  years 
aSo.  iVuLd  to  be  said  with  some  jus- 
tiflcatlon-I  have  said  it  on  this  floor 
many  times— that  for  a  bona  fide  lor- 
Sourist  to  get  into  the  United  States 
fs  more  difficult  than  to  break  out  of  jaU^ 
Mr.  President,  we  want  them  here.  Free 
interchange  of  tourists  adds  much  to  our 
relations  with  other  parts  of  the  world, 
t  elseJ^tensions.  People  get  to  know  one 
another  Moreover,  to  encourage  tourists 
S^in  Une  with  our  person-to-person  pro- 
eram   whereby  many  of  our  young  men 
fnd  worsen  go  abroad  to  live  for  1  year 
during  their  school  years,  and  then  come 

''^Mr^^^sident,  they  have  even  pre- 
pared a  brochure  about  motoring  m  the 
united  States.  I  can  assure  our  foreign 
wends  that  it  is  somewhat  dangerous 
but  not  any  more  than  in  any  other 
country.  The  big  thing  we  have  to  over- 
come, almost  universally,  is  the  impres- 
slon  abroad  that  it  is  too  difficult  to 
travel  In  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  more  costly.  In  many  cases  it 
is  not  as  costly  as  traveling  in  a  foieign 

country.  ^.        <.  _,__., 

We  have  had  the  cooperation  of  many 
of  the  traveling  agencies  and  transporta- 
tion people.  Bus  line  companies  now  give 
a  monthly  ticket  to  a  bona  fide  foreign 
tourist.  Local  airlines  do  the  same  thing. 
ms  possible  for  a  bona  fide  foreign  tour- 
ist to  go  any  place  he  wants  to  go  foi 

^  ES?Sean  railroads  have  done  this  f or 
years  I  wish  that  our  railroads  would 
kdopt  the  same  plan.  It  would  revive  our 
pas^nger  service.  They  have  nothing  to 
lose  If  these  tourists  pay  only  $1,  the 
railroads  would  be  SI  ahead.  And  w^e 
could  in  this  way  revive  our  passengei 

service 

We  even  Intend  to  welcome  people  who 
come  to  our  counti->-  as.toui-ists^  I  have 
in  mv  hand  a  card  reading:  The  Fresi- 
S^nTand  the  people  of  the  United  States 
extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  welcome 
and  sincere  wish  for  a  pleasurable  and 
memorable  visit." 

We  will  have  cards  printed  that  tour- 
ists may  carrv  to  identify  themselves  as 
tourists.  There  will  be  a  notice  extending 
American  courtesy  to  them  and  telling 
them  where  their  language  may  be 
spoken^and  giving  them  other  valuable 
information.  ji«„j 

Car  rental  agencies  have  a  modified 
rato  for  bona  fide  foreign  tourists. 

I  hope  that  through  these  means  we 
will  be  able  to  close  the  gap  existmg  now 
between  our  people  traveling  abroad  and 
visitors  to  the  United  States. 

It  will  take  some  campaigning   and 
some  advertising.  Congress  has  been  very 
skSipy  in  the  amount  of  money  it  has 
appropriated  for  the  Travel  Service  to 
oS^rate.   However,   one   tWng     hat   we 
have  to  make  known  is  that  this  is  one 
Sf  Ihe  few  countries  in  the  world  to  which 
a  visitor  can  come  at  any  time  of  the 
Je^r  and  find  any  kind  of  season  he 
Ses  It  is  a  country  of  all  seasons.  It 
Ts  not  seasonal  as  are  most  of  the  other 
coSries  in  the  worid.  Visitors  can  come 
here  in  January  or  in  July  and  find  any 
ktod  of  climate  or  accommodations  they 
wish. 


Mr  President,  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr^  a 
R  Smith  and  the  hard-working  people 
in  the  U  S  Travel  Service  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commerce  Committee  who 
have  been  so  active  in  this  matter. 


TRIBUTE  TO   SENATOR   ROBERT  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Senate  held  a  memorial  service 
for   our   departed   colleague,   Robert   F. 
Kennedy,  late  a  Senator  from  New  York, 
on  June  16.  1968,  one  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  close  f riends  Judge  H_L. 
Riddle.  Jr..  of  the  North  Carolina  bar, 
delivered  a  eulogy  upon  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  entitled  "Young  Man  With  a 
Purpose,"  which  merits  inclusion  aniong 
memorial  speeches  recently  made  by  Sen- 
ators  For  this  reason,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  copy  of  this  eulogy  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the  . 
RECORD.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  comments  made  upon  Judge  Riddle  s 
eulogy  by  my  friend.  Saul  R.  Cheslock 
entmed  "Foreword"  be  also  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
and   foreword   were   ordered   printed   as 

follows: 

Foreword 

(By  S  R.  Cheslock  1 
•For   thus   hath    the   Lord   said 

unto  me: 
Go.  set  a  watchman: 
Let  him  declare  what  he  seelh    ' 

Isaiah  21    6 

■For  it  is  a  dav  of  trouble,  and  of 
trampling,  and  of  P^'"P'^'"j^J^''^„  22  5 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  struck  down  by  a  hate 
filled  murderous  act,  brings  to  mind  the  role 
Juvlsloned  and  assumed  by  the  great  Prophet 
oranclent  davs,  who  also  declared  what  he 
saw  wfthout  equating  the  two  men.  certain 
similarities  are  strlklng-both  were  men  of 
hl^h  rank  and  position.  Both  championed  tlie 
cause  of  the  lowly  and  the  oppressed^  Both 
saw  clearly  the  path  to  be  taken,  and  lear- 
iZuZil  It.  Both  of  them  suffered  violent. 

"Xn'SSx  read  this  eulogy  by  Judge  Rid- 
dle I  sensed  that  he  had  Prpd^ced  a  th  ng 
of  value— I  became  convinced  of  this  leeiing 
When  I^ad  the  final  t*xt.  It  was  then  that 
r  encouraged  him  to  have  It  prepared  m  it^ 
present  format. 

Young  Man  With  A  Pttrpose 
we  are  drawn  together  here  today  to  cffer 
,  „  »^  niir  iTte  departed  friend,  Robert 

£u\'w'X£';i.pSo?Soi 

,  t\,.itviin  the  depths  of  my  mind,  it  Isn  t 
.'t  an  eaS  for  me  W  convey  what  eight  years 
l\  SlSion  with  this  "traordln^y  huma 

'^::i.TJ  S^^rdl  That'oS^  a'grr^erlng 
of  w^aTreally  cries  out  to  be  said,  can  be 

'Tratallstlc  belief  that  his  ^^'e  ™'ght  be 
iv,„rt  nnp  mav  have  been  one  of  the  tactors 

^t^m  the  ^rvlce  of  their  country,  he 
Vh  Z  «,Lct^  to  live  up  to  the  Kennedy 
could  be  «P«1^^J;  He  knew  that  there 
standard  oT  """f^".^"^  ^  such  a  short 
rm.l°sh'SrT?o;thnartt'hand-even  had 
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he  Uved  the  Biblical  three  »core  and  ten. 
He  believed  that  every  available  moment 
mu«t  be  ujed  In  hl«  queet  for  a  better  life  for 
hU  fellow  man 

Oompaaslon  for  the  underprlvllMted  and 
unfortunate  combined  with  courage  and 
boundlese  energy  Mended  together  Into  an 
eventful  though  r-iglca'.ly  short  life  He 
packed  into  his  forty-two  short  years  a  fuller 
and  more  useful  life  than  miist  attain  who 
live  much  longer 

His  Intense  concentration  upon  the  ].>b  At 
hand  was  often  mistaken  by  those  who  did 
not  know  him  as  coldness  His  grim  lad 
dogged  determination  la  achieve  his  idealistic 
goals  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  ruthless- 
ne«s"  If  he  was  cold  ;t  was  only  to  indiffer- 
ence and  apathy  If  he  was  ruthless  It  was 
only  in  his  Qght  against  blgotrv  and  in- 
tolerence  Thoee  who  knew  him  oest  never 
questioned  his  integrity  nor  sincerity  of 
purpose 

Soon  after  finishing  his  college  education 
one  of  his  first  ;mpor*ant  Usks  m  life  was  as 
counsel  for  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Improper  Activities  m  the  Labor  and  Man- 
agement ruid  The  courage  energy-  and  tn- 
gen»**ty  he  .allowed  In  this  amazihg  exposure 
of  organized  crime  w.*s  t)  i:  a  portent  of  yet 
greater  things  to  come 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1960. 
Robert  Kennedy,  more  than  anv  other  person 
w.ijs  respon.sidle  foi  the  nomln.ition  and  -sub- 
sequent election  of  his  brother.  John  P 
Kennedv.  as  President  of  the  United  States 

He  served  the  adm.inutratlon  of  both  Pres- 
idents Kennedv  and  Johnson  as  Attorney 
General  .f  the  United  Stares  and  he  served 
that  omce  with  uncommjh  distinction  He 
was  relentless  In  hU  fight  against  crime  and 
vigilant  m  his  crxisade  to  secure  to  every 
citizen  his  rights  under  the  Constitution 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  he  labored  hard 
and  long  but  waa  Jften  frustrated  by  the 
Senate  3  habits  of  tradition  undue  delibera- 
tion and  delay  His  temperament  was  that 
of  an  activist  and  he  chafed  at  the  bit  to  ieek 
the  solution  to  a  vital  problem  delayed  by 
legi.-ilative  maneuvering  and  floundering.  He 
craved  action  and  knew  that  its  seat  lay  in 
the  omce  of  -h?  Presidency  And  thus  he  took 
his  campaign  directly  to  tne  people  In  whose 
vlnevards  he  strlved  so  zealously  to  serve. 

In  his  dealings  with  his  fellow  man  he 
bised  h.6  judgment  not  upon  color,  creed  or 
race,  bu-  ipon  character,  creativity  and  reli- 
ability Social  or  economic  status  were  not 
the  vard-sticks  bv  which  he  measured  a  man 
He  judged  the  man  by  the  good  within  him 
Civil  rights,  to  him  was  not  some  benevo- 
lent gift  to  be  handed  out  by  .i  kindly  court 
or  legislative  body,  but  'via  the  natural  and 
God-given  heritage  of  every  citizen,  both  by 
miTal  and  constitutional  mandate 

He  was  not  a  poUtlclan  m  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  More  often  than  not  he  told  the 
prospective  voter  what  he  did  not  want  to 
hear  He  emphasized  "he  dangers  of  cig- 
arettes to  a  South  whose  tobacco  played  -i 
vital  part  In  Its  economy — to  a  North  and 
East  he  likened  the  plight  of  the  Negro  In  the 
ghetto  to  that  of  his  life  on  the  southern 
plantation  He  chlded  the  Mid-West  and  Far- 
West  for  their  discrimination  of  those  of  In- 
dian. Mexican  and  Oriental  extraction  All  to 
him  were  but  part  of  a  pattern  that  must  be 
changed  if  America  was  to  survive  He  could 
scold  .1  minority  group  on  the  necessity  for 
law  and  order  only  because  they  knew  he 
was  sincerely  interested  m  removing  the  root 
causes  of  their  1,-iwlessness 

Welfare  and  the  dole  were  repugnant  to 
him  as  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  man 
And  so  he  dreamed  of  a  vast  partnership  of 
business  and  government  to  offer  construc- 
tive Jobs  to  those  hitherto  dependent  upon 
alms  and  government  handouts. 

He  served  ^Is  country  honorably  as  a 
sailor  m  time  of  war  And  though  his  love 
for  .America  was  in'ense.  he  had  a  further 
sense   of    fellowship    with    the    people    of    all 


nation*  He  vlBlt«d  abroad  often,  both  the 
near  and  remote  He  wanted  always  to  see 
the  people  and  listen  to  their  problems  He 
did  so  with  sympathy  And  so  he  dared  "the 
why  not  •  that  someday  there  might  exist  a 
brotherhood  of  cations  under  Ood.  with 
peace  and  goodwill  among  men 

Robert  Kennedy  was  keenly  aware  of  the 
ever  reaching  tentacle*  of  communism,  yet 
during  his  ,atter  years  he  realized  with 
clarity  that  it  would  take  more  than  war  to 
stem  ita  tide  Therefore  he  resolved  with  all 
the  passionate  resolution  of  a  Kennedy,  to 
root  out  the  real  causes  of  war  and  to  con- 
tribute hU  utmost  to  contain  Its  spread  He 
believed  that  an  America,  with  all  of  its 
people*  sharing  m  lt«  blessings,  would  pro- 
vide the  best  example  to  a  world  skeptical 
if  our  alms  both  at  home  and  abroad,  thus 
providing  democracy's  worth  over  dictator- 
ship He  would  replace  the  destructlveness  of 
the  bomb  with  constructive  Ideas  of  the 
brain  He  yearned  for  a  world  where  the  In- 
tegrity of  simple  people  would  be  beyond 
price  and  the  dally  toll  of  millions  would  be 
above  pomp  and  power  The  killing  .uid 
maiming,  not  only  of  the  military,  but  of 
innocent  civilians,  the  wasteful  and  inhu- 
mane destruction  of  homes,  flelds.  villages 
and  cities  — the  ruinous  desolation  of  war 
caused  him  to  agonize  toward  a  solution- 
communication  and  underst^inding.  without 
which   peace   cannot    prevail. 

More  and  more  he  barkened  to  the  cry  of 
the  arophets  of  old  — to  -urn  swords  Into 
ploughshares  and  let  the  people  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  harvests  To  me.  this  was  his 
loftiest  aspiration  In  his  tireless  quest  •to 
seek  a  newer  world   " 

His  rare  moment-s  of  relaxation  were  spent 
with  his  wife  and  children  whom  he  deeply 
loved  Together  they  climbed  the  rugged 
mountains,  roared  down  the  turbulent  rivers 
and  enjoyed  nature  to  the  fullest  He  loved 
athletics  Dissipation  to  him  was  the  waste 
of  a  body  which  he  regarded  as  the  earthly 
repository  of  the  sovil  eternal 

Perhaps  his  greatest  inner  satisfaction  was 
that  he  had  run  the  good  race  He  strlved 
to  attain  the  excellence  of  a  Kennedy  We 
believe  he  did 

He  will  be  sorelv  missed  around  the  hearth 
at  Hickory  Hill  by  a  valiant  widow  and  a 
band  of  brave  little  ones  Countless  other 
little  ones  around  the  world  will  miss  the 
hope  he  engendered  in  them. 

May  the  Lord  bess  him  and  keep  him, 
May  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon 

him.  and  be  gracious  unto  him. 
May  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon 

him. 
.\nd  give  him  peace  both  now  and  evermore 

Nathan  Hale  said  I  regret  that  I  have 
bu"  one  life  to  give  for  my  country.  •  Having 
given  several  of  their  own  for  America,  to 
the  Kennedy  family  I  would  offer  this  sup- 
plication: 

O  Lord,  support  them  all  the  day  long,  until 
the  shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening 
comes,  and  the  busy  world  Is  hushed, 
and  the  fever  of  life  is  over,  and  their 
wi  rk  Is  done 

Then,  in  thy  mercy,  grant  them  a  safe  lodg- 
ing and  a  holy  rest, 

.And  peace  at  the  !aot   .\men 


THE  FORTAS  NOMINATION 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  Pre.'>idciit.  on  July  26. 
1968,  Jesse  A.  Hclnu's.  the  eloquent  and 
forthright  cuinmentator  of  WRAL-TV, 
In  RaleiKh,  N,C  .  made  some  illuminating 
comments  upon  my  .speech  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Justice  Foitas  for  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent   that  his  comments 


be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  his  com- 
ments were  ordered  printed  as  follows: 

Nothing  produces  such  great  agony  among 
political  ■liberals'  a«  their  being  forced  \nu} 
confrontation  with  a  fellow  who  knows  some- 
thing about  the  Constitution.  The  ■liberals  ', 
in  their  determination  to  destroy  the  Consti- 
tutional processes  of  the  country,  sometimes 
appear  to  be  pretending  that  the  Constitu- 
tion doesn't  really  exist.  And  they  repeatedly 
insist  that  the  document  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  stand  In  the  way  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  their  pet  project*  and  schemes. 

That  Is  what  the  great  ruffle  Is  all  about 
concerning  the  Joint  efforts  of  Lyndon  Johi.- 
son  and  Earl  Warren  to  see  that  Abe  Fortas 
la  promoted  to  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  to  succeed  Earl  Warren,  and  to  make 
room  on  the  Court  for  another  of  Mr.  John- 
sons    friends.    Homer    Whafs-Hls-Name    of 

Texas 

North  Carolina's  Senator  Sam  Er%ln  de- 
cided that  It  was  about  time  that  the  Sen- 
ale  explored  some  Constitutional  questions 
with  the  two  men  proposed  by  the  President 
for  the  nation's  highest  court.  And  Sen.itor 
Ervln.  Constitutional  scholar  that  he  is  ac- 
Icnowledged  to  be,  has  been  dismayed  at  the 
lack  >f  Constitutional  understanding  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  propoeed  nominees  The 
country,  if  it  *-lshes  to  retain  any  semblance 
of  its  "original  principles,  had  better  share 
in  the  Senator's  dismay  at  what  he  has  been 
hearing— and  not  hearing— from  Mr.  Fortas 
and  Mr.  Thornberry. 

Moreover,  the  country  might  well  take 
note  of  the  united  propaganda  assauii 
launched  >igalnst  Senator  Ervln.  The  liberal 
press,  and  radio  and  television,  have  .us- 
sumed— perhaps  correctly— that  the  averace 
citizen  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  or  the  logic  behind 

them. 

One  day  last  week,  for  example.  Senator 
Ervln  found  it  necessary  to  remind  Homer 
Thornberry  of  a  few  simple  facta  about  wh.it 
the  Constitution  provides— and  what  It  does 
not  provide.  At  one  point,  the  Senator  was 
constrained  to  remind  Mr.  Thornberry— the 
man  whom  Lyndon  Johnson  would  have  ^;lt 
on  the  highest  court  of  the  land— that  'The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  doesn  t 
give  anybody  the  right  to  vote.  ' 

It  was  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  as  any 
schoolboy  ought  to  know— but  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry has  demonstrated  that  either  he  did 
not  "know  it.  or  If  he  did.  that  It  didn't  mak*- 
any  difference  to  him  In  his  performance  ..s 
a  federal  Judge. 

The  right  to  vote  can  be  gncn  only  b>  the 
suites  The  Constitution  provides  only  that 
the  right  to  vote— and  all  other  rights,  lor 
that  matter— must  be  granted  without  dis- 
crimination-that  they  must  be  granted 
equallv  without  regard  to  race,  sex.  or— as 
.some  of  the  .-Articles  of  the  Constitution  put 

It "previous    condition    of    .servitude'.    But 

even  this  .luthority  was  gi  anted  by  the 
states— and  not  by  the  federal  cov eminent— 
in  the  form  of  umendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion rattficd  hv  thf  states'  H-id  it  not  been 
for  such  ratification,  the  provisions  would 
not   be   in   the   Constitution. 

So  Senator  Ervin  had  it  rlsht  as  v.sunl 
when  he  reminded  Hointr  Thornberry  that 
"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
doesn't  give  anybody  the  right  to  vote,' 
Elections  .ire  still  conducted  by  stue  and 
state  :.nd  county  boards  oi  elections.  It  is 
the  state  legislatures  which  decide  the  qtial- 
mc.illon  standards  for  voters— within  the 
bioid  frame  of  reference  agreed  to  by  the 
slates  and  bv  ratiflcatlon  by  the  states  oi 
amendments"  to  the  US.  Constitution  It 
was.  for  example,  the  State  of  Georgia  which 
decided  to  lower  the  mlnlnnim  voting  age 
for  Its  citizens  to  18.  while  North  Carolina 
maintains  its  minimum  of  '21,  The  guar.in- 


t-es  of  the  US.  Constitution  go  no  tnTtlxtr 
^Llo  insist  that  the  -rights-'-granted  by 
iJ^rs^te^be  granted  to  all  on  a  non-dls- 

"\T'mar-m 'a-  smail  point  to  some,  but 
u  IS  m  realltv  a  vastly  important  one^  For 
spells  out-or  Is  supposed  to  spell  out- 
the  division  of  authority  between  the  states 
^d  the  federal   government.  Senator  Ervln 
believes  in  the  principles  enunciated  In  the 
Oonstuution;    he   believes    that   the   federal 
t.o"ernment  should  n°t  intrude  or  trespass 
onon   the   authority   and   responsibilities   or 
T   suft^s     The     "liberals"    feel    differently 
KboutTt    they  want  to  centralize  all  powers 
Td  authorit  •   in  Washington.  That  Is  why 
thev  so  resent  Senator  Ervin's  constant  ef- 
\oZ   to   preserve   the   true  meaning  of  the 
C.mstitutlon,  That  is  why  they  are  so  shrill 
rn^elr   demands   that  Abe  Fortas  become 
suc^ior    to    Earl    Warren   as   Chief   Justice 
of  the  United  States. 

senator  Ervln  may  lose  this  fight  w^th  the 
■Uberals  •,  If  he  does,  the  country  will  have 
„;.t  also.  There  Is  more  at  stake  In  thlsjnat- 
•  er  than  most  Americans  realize.  Which  is 
precisely  as  those  who  call  themselves  lib- 
erals" want  it  to  be. 


But  tobacco  had  an  even  greater  role  In 
winning  the  surrender  of  Lord  ComwalUs  to 
the  French  and  American  t«>«Pf  ,tLIn  i« 
town.  Va..  Oct.  17,  1781.  Note:  Yorktown  is 
less  than  30  miles  from  where  Rolfe  nwde 
his  first  tobacco  crop  at  Jamestown.  When 
the  colonials  needed  money  to  finance  their 
effort.  Benjamin  PrankUn.  then  Bcrving  as 
Ambi^sadoJ  to  Prance,  obtained  a  loan  from 
Prance  to  the  credit  of  the  Continental  Con- 
ere^  In  the  amount  of  2.000.000  Uvres  In 
|old-alm08t  $10,000,0OO-ln  exchange  for 
5.000  hogsheads  of  Digges"  best  Virginia  to- 

Tobacco  today  continues  to  share  an  im- 
portant role  in  our  nation's  agricultural  econ- 
^y.  It  Is  the  nation's  fifth  field  crop  in  cash 
Yield  It  U  one  of  five  crope  to  exceed  the 
bUUon-dollar  mark  in  return  to  growers. 

The  national  cash-crop  leaders,  as  meas- 
ured m  terms  of  billions  of  dollars: 

-  2, 536 

1.  Corn    2  524 

2.  soybeans    

3.  Wheat ■^  "" 

4.  Cotton  lint  and  seed ^  °"'^ 

5.  Tobacco  


THE  TOBACCO  ECONOMY  IN  THE 
SOUTH  AND  TRENDS  AND  FACTS 
AS  TOBACCO  IS  RELATED  TO 
HUMAN  HEALTH 


Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  a  short 
time  ago  Mr.  William  H.  W.  Anderson 
made  a  speech  at  the  1968  Tobacco 
Workers'  Conference  in  AshevUle,  N.t... 
upon  the  subject  'The  Tobacco  Economy 
in  the  South  and  Trends  and  Facts  as 
Tobacco  Is  Related  to  Human  Health. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  speech  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.lection.  the  speech 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

THE    TOBACCO    ECONOMY    IN    THE    SOt^TH    AND 

Trends  and  Facts  as  Tobacco  Is  Related 
TO  Human  Health 

Tobacco  has  an  honorable  heritage  for 
English-speaking  North  America.  It  was  the 
first  successful  agricultural  enterprise  of  the 
Virginia  Colony  at  Jamestown.  It  ^as  our  firs^ 
successful  agricultural  export,  ^'^l^  J°^^ 
Rolfe.  later  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Colony 
shipping  some  2.300  pounds  in  the  Eliza 
beth"  in  1614  to  London  for  sale.  The  fiavor 
Of  Virginia-grown  leaf  was  distinctive,  and 
lt.s  popularity  caught  on  at  once.  Bv  1630- 
t^n  vears  after  the  Puritans  touched  on 
Plvm'outh  Rock-Virglnla  tobacco  was  being 
'old  to  English  and  Scottish  merchants  in 
the  amount  of  1.500.000  pounds. 

Fortunes  were  made  f'-°°^„t°*'^'L=°',J^„ 
a  matter  of  record  that  Rolf e  s  efforts  In- 
sured the  "Starving"  Virginia  colonlsts_  More 
than  that,  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  British 
overseas  empire.  By  the  "me  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  the  tobacco  grow- 
ers in  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
lina and  Maryland  were  exporting  to  the 
European   markets  over   100.000,000  pounds 

annually.  ,..  ,„,,,.    .^^ 

Tobacco  again  had  the  opportunity  to 
giun  the  center-stage  spotilght  during  the 
efforts  of  the  colonials  to  gain  independence 
ircm  Mother  Britain.  It  was  a  tobacco  trial, 
known  to  historians  as  the  "Parsons  Cause 
that  first  brought  public  attention  to  Patrick 
Henry,  the  famed  schoolboy  orator  of  the 
Hanover  iVa.  County)  "Slashes  .  While 
Henry,  who  later  was  to  gain  ^^me  for  Ms 
remarics  on  "give  me  liberty  or  death  won 
the  case  from  his  former  clients  he  in- 
;oked  the  rancor  of  the  Established  Church 
I  Anglican)  clergy. 


Tobacco  for  many  years  has  ranked  among 
the  first  five  most  Important  a«ylcultural 
crops  in  value  of  U.S.  farm  exports.  It  has 
been  of  great  assistance  in  the  balance-of- 
payments  program.  Tobacco  exports  l^st  year 
toteled  642  million  pounds  (farm  sales 
weight).  This  was  17.000.000  pounds  above 
7966  and  our  largest  since  1946  Flue-Cured 
exDorts.  at  528  million  pounds.  Increased 
19%  Burley  shipments,  at  55  million,  were 
about  the  same  as  in  1966,  which  was  tiie 
largest  amount  since  1927.  Plre-Cured  and 
Dark  Air-Cured  also  had  higher  exports.  Only 
Cigar  Wrapper  declined. 

The  malor  U.S.  outlet  for  overseas  sales 
was  the  united  Kingdom,  with  24',  of  the 
total.  West  Germany  was  second,  w'th  20  . 
and  The  Netherlands  was  third,  with   /  -  . 

The  overseas  sales  of  U.S.-grown  tobacco 
in  1967  was  valued  at  upwards  of  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars.  U.S. -grown  tobacco  accounts  for 
nwrly  one  fifth  of  the  world  production^ 
Note:  our  U.S.  wheat  crop  accounts  for  about 
12%  of  the  world  output. 

The  number  of  cigarettes  manufactured 
and  smoked  obtained  new  highs  last  year 
in  the  united  States.  Output  of  cigarettes 
was  put  at  almost  580  billion  units  by  the 


US  Department  of  Agriculture.  Consump- 
tion by  U.S.  smokers  (Including  our  overseas 
forces)  was  set  at  about  522  billion.  This  Is  11 
billion  units  higher  than  in  1966. 

increase  is  largely  the  result  of  increased 
population,  with  more  people  reaching  an 
adult  age  of  smoking,  higher  levels  of  in- 
come and  the  much  larger  shipments  (about 
22  billion)   to  armed  forces  overseas. 

There  are  some  900  thousand  retail  outlets 
selling  tobacco  products.  Cigarettes  account 
for  more  over-the-counter  retail  sales  (in- 
cluding vending  machines)  than  any  other 
product  manufactured  in  the  U.S.A. 

Sales  of  all  tobacco  products  amounted  last 
year  to  $9.46  billion,  with  $8.45  billion  being 
spent  on  cigarettes. 

Certainly  one  of  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting all  in  the  Tobacco  Community  is 
an  upward  spiral  of  excise  taxes  on  to^co 
products,  particularly  upon  cigarettes.  State 
tax  rates  on  cigarettes  have  increased  oyer 
65'-  during  he  past  seven  years.  More  in- 
creases can  be  expected.  Yet  ail  in  the  Tobac- 
co Community  are  convinced  that  tobacco 
products  already  are  making  tremendous 
contributions   to  revenue   at  all   levels. 

Figures  for  the  latest  calendar  year  show 
that  over  $3,789  billion  in  revenue  wa^co- 
lected  bv  Federal.  State.  County,  and  Munici- 
pai^encles  from  the  sale  of  all  tobacco 
products.  Federal  taxes  on  cigarettes  and 
ot^r  tobacco  products  totaled  $2,051  blliion. 
Thus  the  combined  State  and  Federal  ex- 
cise taxes  on  clparett^s  in  the  various  States 
ranged  from  36':  to  56^.  of  the  price  that 
the  consumer  paid  for  his  favorite  smokes 

Tax  revenue  is  converted  Into  use  for 
schools,  roads,  hospitals,  and  other  commu- 
nitv  services,  as  well  as  the  supjwrt  for  nu- 
merot^  other  governmental  department 
needs.  No  tobacco  grower  suggests  that  to- 
hacco  should  not  carry  it^  fair  share  of  the 
t^x  load  Yet.  one  must  remember  that  to 
bacco  is'  the  most  heavily-t,.xed  farm  crop 
in  all  history. 

Total  taxes  on  cigarette  '^"^';i\17  ,Z 
York  City  now  amount  to  26c.  and  hi.,  the 
Tobacco 'Tax  Cotmcll  says,  accounts  for  a 
urge  amount  of  illegal  or  "buttlegglng  ^The 
Tax  council  says  that  at  least  one  m  every 
nve  sales  today  In  New  York  City  Is  UUclt. 
and  the  Council  predicts  further  ";;;>^1  J  .be- 
cause erf  excessive  taxes,  m  New  Jcrsev  ..nd 
Florida. 


cT.Trc  TA^iNf  riGARETTES  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS  (FISCAL  ENDING  JUNE  30,  :967) 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES  TAXING  CIGAHt  i  i  ti  -•  'u  u 

[Gross  collections  in  thojsandsl 


State 


Alabama 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky- 


Louisiana  

Maryland 

ScJflinnaWoesnottaxanytobacco-product). 

South  Carolina - 

Tennessee " ' 

Virginia - 

West  Virginia - ' 


Total 
cigarette  and 
other  tobacco 

taxe:; 


S25. 174 

5.327 
63.113 
38.720 
il.088 
36,412 
26.  383 
20.359 


Cigarette 
taxes 


Other 
tobacco 
taxes  I 


Other 

tobacco 

taxes 

collections 


Percentage 

ot  tital 
taxes  I'om 
cigarettes 


523,4%    C,  S 

5.327 

63.113 

38.052    C 

I i , 088  

34,592 
26.  383 
'.8.437 


Ch.  Sn 


$1,678 


C.S 


"  668 

V.m 


C,  S,  Ch,  Sn 


14,470 
31.633 
14.149 
12.227 


Total. 


298.  S55 


12  299  C,  S.  Ch,  Sn 

30  690  C  S,  Ch.Sn 

14. 102  C 

12.227  J 

289. 606 


"i.822 

2.170 
942 
!47 


93  3 
100.0 
100. 0 

98.3 
100.  0 

95.0 
100.0 

91.0 

85.0 
97.0 
99.7 

•00.0 


9.147 


>  C-cigars;  S-smoking  tobacco:  Ch-<he*ing  tobacco:  Sn-snuH 
2  Virginia  repealed  cigar  tax  Sept  1,  l»bb 


Congressman  Watkins  M.  Abhltt.  of  Mr- 
glJla  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  ^u 
Tobawo  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commi.- 
tee  says  that  the  taxes  on  tobacco,  m  a 
sense,  would  underwrite  or  ctTset  the  cost 
of  all  price  support  programs  since  1933. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  wheat  procram  has  cost  s3  bil- 


lion-   corn    S3.2    billion;     cotton,    almost    ^4 
bimon    and   llax.   about   S190   million 

credit   Corporation    ha.   pM   on    .11    prlc«- 

support  crops. 
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CASH  (JfCtim  f«OI(l  T08ACC1  COMPARSD  *1IH  TOTAL 
CASH  RlCtlPTS  FROM  ALL  FARM  COMMODITIES.  8*  ALL 
T08ACC0CROWIW  STATES.   AVERAGE   1»)  «4    ANNUAL 


l«7 

Cnk  ricwpts 

TobKton 

tcco 

patonUI* 

T«M 

Tom 

or  toiji 

Jl.ZW 

7M 

"^ 

37  3 

■                           <l^ 

no 

2i  •> 

«0 

K 

lb  « 

586 

78 

15  1 

I  an 

107 

9.9 

l&O 

n 

11.1 

U8 

\j 

5  2 

l.OM 

2t 

2.7 

911 

10 

I  I 

," 1V9 

10 

6.  J 

' l.«K 

6 

4 

1,241 

I) 

1  0 

1.350 

10 

104 

2 

1.9 

■".'.'■.".           ».» 

3 

.2 

12.70S 

1.324 

-  • 

Nortn  Coolini 
Kentucky 
South  Carouni 

Vir|inij  

TinntuM. . 

CinnaclKut 
Mjryljnd 

MjfUCltUUttJ 

Oh  10 

Indan4 
Weft  vii|inu 

ToUl 


Tobacco  18  a  relatively  high-cost  high- 
labor  crAp  It  requires  about  425  hours  ^to 
make  ■  an  acre  of  tobacco  It  require,  from 
TlgM  '.o  15  hours  tor  wheat  It  coeta  about 
8634  to  produce  an  acre  of  tobacco  Cotwn 
costa  .ibcut  8124;  corn  »o4  soybeans.  839. 
wheat   833   and  oata.  827 

The  Southeastern  States  ire  the  major 
tobacco- growing  areas  In  this  country  But 
other  slgnincant  tob<u-co-produclng  States 
are  Connecticut.  Florida  Louisiana  Misaa- 
chusetts  Ohio  Pennsylvania  Missouri  Marv- 
Itnd   and  Indiana 

Expenses  of  the  nations  700,000  Wbacco 
grower  families  amount  to  over  a  billion 
dollars  annually  Here  are  some  of  the  larger 
expense  items 

i  In  millions  of  dollars  1 

Hired  labor ^^^ 

Pesticide  and  spraya ■^^ 

Plant-bed   cloth   '^ 

?!'"• - ::::::   2  25 

Fertuuer  and  Ume "^ 

F'lel  oil     cur.ngi ^^  8 

Curer  replacements — '■^ 

Plastic  covers      f 

Warehouse    commissions ^^ 

The  abo\e  represents  some  of  the  principal 
costs  for  the  tobacco  grower  Yet  these  other 
a-stron..mlcal  Items  are  involved  In  obtaining 
,1  finished  tobacco  product 

Transportation  (USA  .only).  8130  Million. 

Cigarette  Paper.  825  75  Million 

Packaging  (Cartons,  Containers).  62  Mil- 
lion Pounds  of  Light  Paper:  103  Billion 
Square  Feet  of  Paper  Board 

One  more  Item  for  our  ec-'nomlc  profile  of 
the  Tobacco  Communltv  advertising  In 
order  to  market  the  U  S  tobacco  products 
some  8311  733.000  Is  spent  bv  the  six  major 
manufacturers  on  advertising,  according  to 
Advertising  Age  (June  24    1968) 

The  expenditures  are  broken  down  In  these 
principal  outlets 

Daily  newspapers 8114.626.000 

Popular    magazines. 38.783.000 

Farm     publications 395.241 

Business    publications 509.  500 

Spot   television      . 49,451.000 

Network  television 184,933.000 

Spot   radio - 14.244  000 

Network    radio 6.643.000 

Outdoor  advertising --  2,  145  000 

Changes  occur  slowly  In  the  Tobacco  Com- 
munity This  obtains  for  the  cultural  prac- 
tices of  the  grower  marketing  procedures  for 
the  crop,  or  popularity  shifts  in  the  finished 
product  of  the  manufacturer 

One  historian  suggested  that  major 
changes  in  the  popuUrUv  of  the  use  of  vari- 


ous tobacco  products  In  some  strange  w»y. 
seemed  to  accompany  or  follow  the  nation's 
major  wars 

.\  strong  rase  can  be  made  Snufllng  and 
pipe  smoking  certainly  were  popular  at  the 
ume  of  our  two  wars  with  Or«»t  Britain 
Cigar  smoking  and  tobacco  chewing  w«re  the 
vogue  with  our  pioneer*  ot  the  Great  Weat^- 
even  past  the  Spanish-American  War  It 
was  not  until  World  War  I  that  clgarett«a 
were  acceptable  by  men  It  was  later,  when 
this  nation  fought  Its  war  against  The  De- 
pression of  the  1930i  that  women  smoked 
cigarettes  In  public 

About  the  time  of  tne  Korean  conflict 
less  than  2  of  U  S -made  cigarettes  were 
filtered  or  capped  Today  about  75  "■„  of  our 
cigarettes  are  filters  I'  wii.s  a  war  that  caused 
this  change,  but  Korea  has  little  to  do  with 
It  The  switch  t-i  niter  popularity  was  set  off 
by  a  campaign  of  a nti- tobacco  forces,  sparked 
by  excellent  publicity  and  attention  given  a 
series  "f  articles  In  tae  Ki'adi'rs  Digest  This 
magazine  carried  ■harr.<  ,jn  tobacco  'tars' 
and  nicotine  contenus  if  leading  brands,  and 
used  statistical  ,i4.s..cutluns  to  allege  that 
cigarettes  cau.sed  lung  cancer,  respiratory 
trouble,  heart  dl.sease  and  many  human 
aliments 

These  charges  by  many  health  organiza- 
tions encouraged  many  manufacturers  to 
produce  a  milder  cigarette  with  less  tar  and 
nicotine  Filters  were  popular  with  many 
ladles — It  dldn  t  smear  "heir  lipstick  Manu- 
facturers quick  t)  sense  a  new  marketing 
trend,  turned  out  manv  new  brands  Instead 
of  having  a  di.izen  or  so  major  brands  as  m 
1952  we  today  have  over  some  140  different 
rUarette  pnxlu-ts  on  the  market 

More  cigarette  brands  should  have  meant 
good  news  for  the  grower  But  It  did  not 
happen  quite  that  way  The  filter  blends  re- 
quired a  lighter- bodied  tobacco,  lower  In 
nicotine  content  This  meant  an  Increased 
popularity  in  the  R"  types  of  tobacco,  as 
attested  bv  favorable  prices  on  the  warehouse 
floor  This  brought  a  change  from  the  light, 
fluffy  traditional  varieties 

The  switch  In  taste  and  popularity  of  the 
new  cigarette  brands  provided  many  econ- 
omies Every  manufacturer  obtained  much 
more  for  his  purchases  bv  employing  a  new 
process  processed  sheet  leaf  or  "homog- 
enized" tobacco  The  entire  leaf,  including 
stems  which  represented  20  ol  leaf  weight, 
was  utilized  Filters,  although  ^mall  m  length 
were  cheaper  than  tobacco  Some  manufac- 
turers made  minute  reductions  In  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  cigarette 

Therefore,  while  there  has  been  an  Increase 
of  alX'Ut  50  '  since  1952  In  the  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  ( 387  billion  unita  to  576 
billion  units  t  ,  the  use  of  tobacco  in  cigarettes 
dropped  by  about  25  5  In  o(her  w(jrds. 
there  were  107  cigarettes  made  from  one 
pound  of  tobacco  16  years  ago  as  compared 
to  192  cigarettes  made  from  one  pound  of 
tobacco  today 

While  the  marketing  and  production  tech- 
niques of  the  manufacturers  have  Improved, 
the  advances  in  cultural  practices  of  the 
tobacco  grower  also  have  been  significant. 
All  In  the  Tobacco  Community  seem  to  be 
smarter  than  they  were  in  l'J52 

For  example,  the  per-acre  yield  In  1952  for 
FUie-Cured  tobacco  waa  1,222  F>ounds.  today 
Its  about  2  023  pounds  Burley  per-acre  yields 
have  Jumped  for  the  same  period  from  1.316 
pounds  to  2  345  This  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
advances  in  scientific  learning,  smarter  farm- 
ing practices,  and  research  Congratulations 
to  you  scientists  who  paved  the  way  I 

And  It  will  be  the  research  work  of  the 
scientists  and  physicians  who  will  provide 
the  medical  answers  to  the  tobacco-and- 
health  problem  This  will  come  through  In- 
tensive work  in  the  laboratories,  not  with 
statistical  surveys  or  with  computer-tape 
conclusions  for  a  medical  problem 

Our  nations  No.  1  medical  authority,  the 
Aaierlcan   Medical   Ajsoclatlon,   has   not  ac- 


cepted the  conclusions  of  many  zealots  who 
would  destroy  the  tobacco  livelihood. 

The  Al^.  at  Its  annual  meeting  last  month 
in  San  Francisco,  stated  firmly  that  research 
so  far  baa  failed  to  pin  the  blame  on  cigar- 
ette smoking  for  lung  cancer,  respiratory  dis- 
eases, heart  ailments,  and  many  other  hu- 
man physical  weakneases 

After  four  years  of  no-strlngs-attached  re- 
search— and  with  no  preconceived  objec- 
tives- The  AMA  made  this  statement 

"The  problem  related  to  establishing  aiiv 
kind  of  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
tobacco  and  health  are  far  more  compWi 
than  has  been  supposed 

-Many  yean  may  be  required  to  gather 
sufficient  exf>erlmental  facts  and  data  to  clear 
what  is  at  best,  a  mtiddted  picture.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  we  have  a  long  road  to  travel,  and 
this  will  be  done  slowly  "' 

Thus,  the  AMA  admits  that  while  there 
might  appear  to  be  a  relationship  between 
cigarette  smoking,  as  well  as  many  hum.ui 
diseases,  nobody  has  been  able  to  prove  It 

Acordlng  to  Dr  Gerald  B  Dorman.  Vice 
President  of  the  AMA  Educational  and  Re- 
search Foundation,  research  has  "added  sl."- 
nlflcantlv  to  the  body  of  knowledge  abo.: 
the  effects  if  cigarette  smoking  on  health  " 
But  Dr   Dorman  adds:    "  the  answers  .o 

the  major  questions — what  are  the  scie- 
uncaUy-dix-umented  effects  of  smoking  on 
the  human  and  what — If  anything — can  lie 
done  to  make  smoking  more  safe  are  sliU 
ini'ofic/uiii  f   ■ 

And  Dr  John  B  Hlckam.  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Indiana  Medical  S<-hool.  told  a  recent  Join' 
meeting  in  Louisville  of  the  Kentucky  Thor- 
,iclc  Society  and  the  Kentucky  TB  and  Res- 
piratory Disease  Association: 

"I  have  never  contended  that  smokir.c 
"causes"  lung  cancer.  The  word  Is  "promote  ' 
■"But  the  fact  Is  that  more  people  are 
smoking  now  than  before  the  1964  Report 
was  made  and  apparently  they  will  continue 
to  smoke,  just  as  they  will  continue  to  drive 
automobiles,  despite  the  hlgh-lnjury-and- 
death  rate  on  the  highways" 

Statistical  assoclaUons  "don't  necessarllv 
mean  cause  and  effect",  according  to  Dr 
Dale  Gnxjm.  of  Charleston.  S.C.  In  an  April 
address  to  the  American  College  of  Cardi- 
ology at  San  Francisco 

""If  they  did,"  Dr.  Groom  observed,  "one 
could  argue  that  telephones  cause  heart  u- 
tacks,  because  there  Is  a  direct  association 
between  the  number  of  telephones  In  a  cotn- 
munlty  and  the  heart-attack  rate  in  a  com- 
munity." 

All  should  be  proud  of  the  conscientious 
efforts  of  the  Tobacco  Community,  which  is 
spending  over  831  million  to  obtain  the  medi- 
cal answers  to  the  tobacco-and-health  con- 
troversy The  Tobacco  Community  now  is 
spending  the  major  portion  of  research 
monev— more  than  any  other  U.S.  group,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tobacco  Reporter,  an  Intc.-- 
natlonal  publication  which  recently  made  in- 
dependent surveys  on  the  costs  and  kinds  : 
research  now  being  conducted  In  the  smoV:- 
mg-and-health    area. 

Over  $21  5  million  has  been  pledged  by  tlu 
principal  U  S.  tobacco  manufacturers  to  In- 
dependent research  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  .Association.  An  additional  SKj 
million  has  been  made  available  by  Tliv 
Council  for  Tobacco  Research-USA  to  physi- 
cians and  scientists  In  over  200  hospitals,  uni- 
versities, and  research  centers.  This  researc  . 
Is  being  conducted  In  this  country  anU 
abroad. 

Co-operative  and  co-ordinated  resean  . 
will  take  time,  but  tobacco  leaders  war.' 
these  answers  If  there  Is  something  In  cip- 
arettes  that  Is  harmful  to  humans,  all  :n 
the  Tobacco  Community  want  to  And  out 
what  It  Is — the  sooner,  the  better — so  It  can 
be  removed,  curtailed,  or  corrected.  Thf 
Tobacco  Community  has  everything  to  gain. 
and  nothing  to  lose  from  Its  quest  through 
research  to  medical  answers. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

ThePRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  blU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  tne 

'"'lllr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
Ipcess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 

It  is  so  ordered.  ^    c^ 

Thereupon.    <at    12    o'clock    and    54 

minutes  p.m.)   the  Senate  took  a  recess 

subiect  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 
The  Senate  reassembled  at  1  o  clocK 

ind    12   minutes   p.m.,   when   called   to 

.'ider  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Mon- 

r.oNEY  in  the  chain 


ATTEMPT  BY  SOME  SPECIAL-IN- 
TEREST GROUPS  TO  REWRITE 
NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
XcT 


Mr   MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  what  I  think 
is  an  ominous  development  concerning 
certain  antilabor  forces  that  are  laying 
■ilans  for  next  year  for  revisions  of  la- 
ix)i'  relations  legislation  on  the  statute 
Dooks  of  this  country.  These  revisions 
can  best   be   described  as  antUabor   in 
both  their  motivations  and  objectives. 
Mr.  President,  although  the  major  po- 
ilical  parties  have  not  yet  named  their 
candidates  and  the  voters  have  not  yet 
-one  to  the  ballot  box,  some  special  in- 
terest groups  have  already  begun  to  ap- 
i;ly  pressure  for  legislation  next  year  in 
the  91st  Congress  under  what  they  hope 
will  be  the  leadership  of  a  Republican 
President.  They  are  also  hoping  for  a 
more  conservative  Congress  to  reverse 
the  wheels  01  hisloiT- 

There  is  now  emerging  a  well-financed 
public  relations  campaign  to  rewrite  the 
Nations   basic   labor  relations  laws,  to 
tboiish    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a 
labor  court  or  to  transfer  many  of  its 
functions  to  the  Federal  district  courts. 
The  protagonists  of  this  campaign  are 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  as 
the  two  bellwethers,  but  there  are  other 
employer   organizations   and  employer- 
oriented  organizations  in  this  drive  to 
strip  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
of  its  statutory  powers. 

In  fact,  their  purpose  is  to  rewrite  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  to  weaken 
t  and  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  them, 
levpite  the  public  interest.  They  would 
.  lase  much  of  the  progress  achieved  in 
\merican  labor-management  relations 
'n  the  last  three  decades  by  substantially 
evising  the  law  and  the  procedures 
vhich  have  been  the  foundation  for  that 
■progress. 

But  in  order  to  put  a  facade  oi  re- 
-spectabillty  on  their  proposals,  they  have 
circulated  far  and  wide  a  spurious  claim 


that  the  NLRB  is  prounlon.  that  it  has 
distorted  the  law  as  Congress  wrote  it 
SSd  tiSt  the  Federal  appellate  courts 
have  mindlessly  rubberstamped  the 
Board's  decisions.  They  also  make  sweep- 
mV  charges  that  labor  unions  have 
b^ome  excessively  powerful  in  our  so- 
Sy  and  they  assert  that  labor's  power 
mit  be  sharply  curtailed  to  •eaual^ 
SStrgaining   power"   between   labor   and 

"¥i^Tatms  bear  little,  if  any,  re- 
lationship to  reality.  Scholars  in  this 
field  regard  these  claims  as  self-sen-ing 
Syir^le.  The  charges  cannot  withstand 
close  scrutiny  and  legal  analysis.  Never- 
S^  ttie  claims  are  boldly  made  in  the 
hope  of  influencing  uninformed  persons 
and  of  inflaming  old  passions  and  prej- 

"*S'time  is  not  appropriate  to  answer 
these  claims.  But  it  is  timely  and  ap- 
propriate to  alert  my  co"e-^-^,^\f  A^^^ 
American  public  to  the  fact  that  this 
regressive  campaign  is  underway   Plans 
for  its  execution   have   been  carefullj 
laid  during  the  last  4  years.  It J^s  ncm 
being  graduaUy  exposed  to  public  w^v,^ 
Inl965  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  NAM  jointly  appointed  a  "blue  rib- 
bon"   committee    of    150    management 
lawyers  to  draft  what  they  regard   as 
deSle  changes  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  Appointed  to  this  com- 
mittee were  important  corporation  labor 

^^May^I  say,  as  a  lawyer.  I  am  not 
criticizing  these  lawyers  in  carrying  out 
their  professional  responsibility  to  their 
clients  Their  clients  are  entitled  to  their 
legal  services,  and  their  clients  have,  in 
my  opinion,  employed  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  lawyers  at  the  American  bar. 

Collectively  they  represent  many  ma- 
jor and  minor  employer  mterests.  The 
central  analytical  and  drafting  respon- 
sibilities for  this  committee  were,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  accounts,  given  to 
Guy  Farmer.  Gerard  Rellly.  and  Theo- 
dore R.  Iserman.  This  "blue  ribbon"  com- 
mittee held  a  number  of  meetings  and 
studied  a  number  of  draft  memorandums. 
Their  proceedings  were  conducted  with 
great  secrecy. 

Mr  Farmer  was  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional  Labor   Relations   Board,   by   ap- 
pointment of  President  Eisenhower,  for 
a  brief  period.  Before  and  after  he  rep- 
resented employers  in  labor  matters.  He 
is  known,  along  with  Mr.  Reilly  and  Mr. 
Iserman,  as  being  a  member  of  the  tno 
of  most  able  labor-relations  lawyers  in 
the  country.  If  I  were  an  employer  and 
wished  to  be  represented  in  my  relation- 
ships in  negotiations  with  any  union    i 
would  not  hesitate  at  all  to  decide  to  be 
represented  by  any  one  of  these  three 
employer-labor  lawyers. 

Mr  ReUly  was  a  member  of  the  Board, 
during  the  eariy  forties,  by  appomtment 
of  President  Roosevelt.  He  is  a  very  able 
lawyer  who  well  represents  the  em- 
ployers who  want  to  rewrite  our  labor 
laws  in  a  manner  that  wUl  make  them 
employer  slanted. 

Mr.  Iserman  is  a  lawyer  handling  labor 
matters  for  employers. 

In  November  of  1967,  the  chamber  cir- 
culated the  fifth  revised  draft  of  the 
•'blue  ribbon"  lawyers'  report.  It  is  called 
"Labor    Law    Reform    Study:    Amend- 


ments to  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act."  It  is  a  167-page,  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Labor  Act.  and  It  is  punc- 
tuated by  broadside  attacks  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  decisions  of  the  NLRB  and  the 
pSerL  courts.  It  says  flatly  that  'he 
legislative  remedy  should  be  aimed  at  the 
chief  offender— the  NLRB  itself. 

The    'blue  ribbon"  lawyers  have  de- 
termined to  abolish  the  Board  and  to 
make  substantial  changes  in  the  law  but 
they  appear  to  be  divided  as  to  whether 
the  Board's  unfair  labor  practice  juris- 
diction should  be  transferred  to  a  na- 
tional labor  court  or  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  Because  of  this  difference  of 
opinion,  the  "blue  ribbon"  committee  re- 
port says  that  either  solutloii  woiUd  be 
satisfactory.  The  pitch  recently  made  by 
the  NAM  to  the  GOP  platform  committee 
likewise  plumps  for  transferring  JunstUc- 
tion  either  to  a  new  labor  court  or  to  the 
Federal  district  courts. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  rejected 
such  proposals  as  unwarranted  and  as 
dangerous  to  the  administration  of  our 
national  labor  laws  and  policies. 

They  have  likewise  been  rejected  in  the 
past  bv  many  management  attorneys  in- 
cluding both  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Reilly, 
who  evidently  put  no  high  value  on  con- 
sistency. In  1959.  at  the  time  the  Lan- 
drum-Giiffln  bill  was  under  consider- 
ation, the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  appointed  an  advis- 
orv  committee  on  the  organization  and 
procedure  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

Both  Mr.  Farmer  and  Mr.  Reilly  were 
members  of  this  advisory  committee.  The 
report  of  this  committee  discussed  pro- 
posals to  vest  jurisdiction  of  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  in  the  Federal  distnct 
courts  or  in  a  labor  court  and  unani- 
mously rejected  both  proposals. 

Other  members  of  that  advisory  com- 
mittee were  Prof.  Archibald  Cox,  subse- 
quently Solicitor  General.  Mr.  Dennison 
Kltchel  a  corporation  lavpyer  who  was 
Senator  Goldwater's  campaign  manager 
in  1964,  and  Arthur  Goldberg. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  remember,  and  favorably.  Prof. 
Archibald  Cox.  He  was  associated  with 
our  committee  at  the  time  Senator  Jack 
KENNEDY,  of  Massachusetts,  was  one  ol 
our  colleagues.  Then  Mr.  Cox  ser\-ed  as 
chief  counsel  to  Senator  Kennedy  m  the 
handling  of  labor  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  was  Senator  Kennedy  s 
chief  legal  adviser  when  the  Senate  put 
through  the  Kennedy-Morse  labor  law  by 
a  vote  of  90  to  1  in  1959. 

Mr  Cox  Mr.  Kitchel,  and  Arthur 
Goldberg  are  lawyers  of  the  same  high 
repute  and  ability  as  the  employer  law- 
yers to  whom  I  referred  earlier  in  this 
speech. 

My  quarrel  is  not  with  the  lawyers  as 
lawyers.  My  quarrel  is  with  the  report 
of  the  NAM  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  others  supporting  this 
approach,  seeking,  if  they  were  ever  suc- 
cessful, to  scuttle  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  the  law.  on  •which  it 
operates.  My  quarrel  is  not  with  them 
as  lawvers.  but  with  their  proposed  pro- 
c^ram  Their  legal  advice  to  their  clients 
carries  out  their  clients'  purpose,  but  in 
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my  Judgment.  It  Is  a  pro>{ram  that  Is  not 
In  the  public  Interest 

Mr  President  'Mr  Byrd  of  Virginia  In 
the  chain,  the  'ilpper"  amendmenLs 
now  circulated  by  the  NAM  and  the 
chamber  begin  by  deleting  from  the 
policy  objectives  In  the  law's  present  pre- 
amble any  reference  to  protecting  self- 
organization  and  freedom  of  association 
They  go  from  there  to  limit  the  scope  of 
the  bargaining  obligation,  to  restrict  the 
Board's  power  In  unit  determinations,  to 
toughen  a  number  of  the  sections  limit- 
ing labor's  conduct  to  ea.se  various  re- 
strictions on  employers,  to  confine  the 
Board's  none-too-strong  remedial  au- 
thority within  much  narrower  limits,  to 
change  the  venue  provisions  for  court 
review,  and  to  reverse  over  a  score  of 
Supreme  Court,  courts  of  appeals  and 
Board  decisions  \n  leading  ca.ses  How- 
ever profitable  for  lawyers,  this  wreckinu 
operation,  based  as  it  is  on  faulty  and 
distorted  analysis,  would  undoubtedlv 
produce  new  instabilities  and  conflicts 
whtch  wtmld  severely  damage  our  labor- 
management  progress 

Although  there  has  been  an  unbroken 
line  of  criticism  of  the  NLRB  and  the 
courts  m  business  publications  over  the 
years,  the  strategists  of  the  new  cam- 
paign appear  to  have  selected  1968  as  the 
year  m  which  to  mount  a  pervasive  pub- 
lic relations  drive  against  the  Board  and 
the  law  Itself  The  choice  of  1968  was 
an  obvious  one  because  of  its  relationship 
in  time  to  the  forthcoming  national  elec- 
tions. The  strategists  assume  that  the 
best  hope  for  substantive,  legislative 
changes  will  come  early  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, if  a  change  in  the  administration 
IS  accompanied  by  the  election  of  a  more 
conservauvf  Congress  They  made  the 
.same  kind  o:  efforts  in  1953.  the  first  year 
of  the  first  Eisenhower  administration 
In  fact,  hearings  before  the  Republi- 
can platform  committee  in  Miami  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days,  when  discussion 
was  directed  to  the  matter  of  labor  leg- 
islation and  labor  policy,  show  clearly 
the  designs  on  the  part  of  .some  to  carry 
forward  the  program  of  the  NAM  and 
the   US    Chamber   of    Commerce 

I  read  a  newspaper  account — not  in  a 
Florida  newspaper— of  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  greatest  labor  leaders  in  our 
country  s  history,  a  verv-  deserving  suc- 
cessor to  past  leaders  of  the  AFL,  and 
then  the  Af'L  and  the  CIO  combined, 
namely,  Mr  George  Meany  It  makes 
perfectly  clear  that  the  e.xanunation  to 
which  he  was  put  by  members  of  the 
Republican  platform  committee  bears  di- 
rectly upon  some  of  the  implications  and 
warninns  I  am  setting  forth  in  th:s 
speech  today  as  to  the  oncommg  legisla- 
tive contest  that  the  next  session  of 
Conk;re^  will  witness;  the  proposals  I  am 
talking  about  seek  to  weaken  the  legis- 
lation we  already  have  on  the  books  that 
pertains  to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

In  a  speech  in  January  of  this  year, 
William  K  Zinke,  a  vice  president  for 
industrial  relations  of  the  NAM,  opened 
the  first  act  of  the  campaign  to  abolish 
the  Board  with  a  ringing  denunciation 
of  the  Board,  the  courts  and  'the  un- 
restricted power  of  organized  labor.  "  and 
with  a  call  to  action  by  all  business 
groups. 


In  a  February  2  column  In  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Sun.  syndicated  writer  Vic- 
tor Rlesel  published  a  detailed  back- 
ground piece  of  the  truly  vast  and 
unreported  management  movement"  to 
abohsh  the  Board   He  said 

Management  men  have  woven  together 
the  broadest  united  front  of  large  and  small 
hUBlnesnes  In  history  for  the  fight  to  revamp 
what  they  charge  are  pro-union  federal 
;ib<)r   rflatlon.s   laws  .ind   buardu 

His  article  contains  the  full  history 
of  the  'blue  ribbon"  committee,  and  he 
reports  that  the  campalijn  Is  guided  by 
an  Informal  steering  committee  which 
believes  the  time  has  come  for  the  offen- 
sive In  .search  of  public  opinion  and  Con- 
gressional support." 

Hill  &  Knowlton.  'the  world's  largest 
public  relations  lirm"  and  a  lonctime 
publicist  for  conservative  Interests,  has 
been  retained  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  campaign's  public  relations  pro- 
gram. This  firm  has  obviously  already 
earned  a  most  i<enerous  fee.  for.  under 
lU  own  name.  Hill  L  Knowlton  has  pre- 
pared at  least  three  documents,  of 
roughly  40  pa^es  each,  which  are  the 
working  tools  for  the  public  relations 
program  of  the  propaganda  effort. 

The  first  document,  entitled  US 
Labor  Lej^islation  in  HL^torical  Perspec- 
tive," is  a  simply  written  background 
study  of  the  labor  movement,  the  Labor 
Act.  and  the  Board.  Its  point  of  view  is 
that  historical  circumstances,  economic 
survival,  and  social  justice  support  the 
concerted  drive  to  rewrite  the  Labor  Act. 
to  abolish  the  Board  and  thereby  to  curb 
the  power  of  organized  labor.  The  sec- 
ond document,  entitled  "Background 
Memorandum:  The  Need  for  Labor  Law 
Reform."  is  a  nonlegal  summary  of  the 
report  of  the  'blue  ribbon"  lawyers'  com- 
mittee. Written  lournalistically,  it  is  a 
blistennki  and  one-.sided  attack  on  the 
present  Board  with  respect  to  a  number 
of  specific  case  decisions.  Tlie  third  docu- 
ment, which  is  untitled,  contains  17  little 
vignettes  dealing  with  individual  Board 
decisions  It  is  intendfd  to  be  used  as 
a  sourcebook  for  editorials  m  .small 
newspapers,  for  columns  by  feature  writ- 
ers or  like  purposes.  Each  vlKnette  is 
written  in  a  homey  prose  style  with  the 
NLRB  cast  as  the  villain  and  individual 
workers  and  small  employers  as  its 
victims. 

Mr.  President,  much  as  I  disagree 
with  its  motivations  and  its  obvious  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  cleverly  prepared  journal- 
istic document  of  propaganda  against 
our  labor  laws  and  auain^t  the  Board  and. 
in  effect,  against  the  courts  which,  on 
tiif  basis  of  the  evidence  in  the  record 
submitted  to  them,  have  earned  out  their 
judicial  functions  m  the  series  of  cases 
which  are  brought  under  attack  in  this 
propaganda  treatise 

A  recent  article  m  Fortune  describes 
Hill  &  Knowlton's  broad  operation 
through  16  offices  around  the  world.  It 
has  become  famous  as  an  'image  maker." 
representing  not  only  specific  conrorate 
clients  but  also  institutional  Interests 
such  as  members  of  the  gun  lobby,  the 
tobacco  lobby,  the  steel  industry  in  the 
1937.  1952.  and  1959  strikes,  the  oil  and 
gas  lobby  in  the  early  1950's  when  a 
scandal  resulted  from  an  oil  company's 
attempted     campaagn   contribution"   to 


Senator  FYancls  Case  just  before  a  cru- 
cial vote  on  the  producer  exemption  bill. 
and  the  Government  of  the  Bahamas 
when  a  scandal  resulted  from  gamblinie- 
gangster  influences,  and  others. 

If  one  Is  inclined  to  credit  the  revised 
aphorism  that  "where  there  is  smoke, 
there  is  often  a  smoke  machine,"  Hill  k 
Knowlton  seems  to  be  one  of  the  mam 
smoke  machines  In  this  effort  to  becloud 
public  understanding. 

Since  the  beginning  of   1968.  an  un- 
precedented number  of  feature  articles 
and  editorials  have  been  written  about 
the   Board.   Various   themes   have   been 
stressed.  An  April  12  article  in  the  Chris- 
tian    Science     Momtor.     for     example, 
weaves  together  a  story  on  the  manage- 
ment campaign  to  rewrite  the  Labor  Act 
and  to  abolish  the  Board  with  a  story 
about  the  Ervin  subcommittee  hearings: 
It  al.so  quotes  from   the  "blue   nbbon ' 
lawyers  committee's  labor  reform  studv 
Now  let  me  .say  a  word  about  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  hearings,  for  that  com- 
mittee  is  chaired   by   the  distinguished 
Senator     from     North     Carolina       Mr 
Ervin  1.  a  former  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Supreme  Court.  In  keepint:  with 
his  judicial  temperament  and  his  judi- 
cial practice,  he  conducted  the  hearincs 
m  a  judicial  manner.  I  do  not  happen  to 
aurce  with   much  of   the   record  of  th.- 
hearings,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have 
tho.se  hearlnKS.  because  then  we  get  avi 
opportunity  to  study  the  points  of  view 
of  tho.se  on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  That 
IS  what  Senate  committee  hearings  are 
for. 

My  comments  in  criticism  of  the  drive 
to  emasculate  our  existing  labor  laws  and 
to  substitute  for  them  what  I  have  >aid 
earlier  in  this  .speech  would  be  employer- 
slanted  labor  legislation  bear  no  rela- 
tionship whatsoever  and  bear  no  im- 
plication of  criticism  on  my  part  in  rc- 
iiard  to  the  conduct  of  these  hearing^s  bv 
the  S^enator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
Ervin!. 

In  fact,  I  am  ulad  we  have  the  record 
of  those  hearings,  because  it  will  be  on 
the  record  of  those  hearings,  in  part  ;f 
I  am  back  in  January  as  a  member  nt 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  W.  1- 
fare,  that  I  .shall  rely  heavily  in  the  preji- 
aralion  of  amendments  that  may  bo 
needed  in  connection  with  existing  laboi 
legislation — but  not  to  weaken  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  not  to 
weaken  the  judicial  processes  of  our 
country,  but  to  strenuthen  -both  the 
Board  and  our  judicial  proces.ses. 

Articles  with  themes  similar  to  those 
which  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
March  29.  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
on  May  19,  in  the  Charlotte  Observer  on 
June  3.  in  the  Houston  Chronicle  on 
June  30.  and  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on  May  11.  Virtually  identical 
editorials  sharply  critical  of  the  NLRB 
have  appeared  at  approximately  the 
samt  time  in  three  unrelated  newspapt  r.< 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  viz.  the 
Macomb  Daily  of  Mt.  Clemens.  Mich  . 
the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  of  Arlington. 
Va..  and  the  Richmond  Independent  ot 
Richmond.  Calif.  Not  unexpectedly,  the 
Reader's  Digest  comes  front  and  center 
in  this  same  drive  in  its  August  issue  with 
an  article  repeating  all  the  hackneyed 


charges  against  the  Board  and  Ignoring 
Se  preponderant  testimony  of  scholars 
and  other  well-informed  observers  about 
?he  great  contribution  this  law-and  the 
Board  and  court^have  made  to  labor 

'^Mr  President.  I  believe  that  this  cam- 
oaign   which   I   have  described  is  both 
lirious  and  dangerous.  It  is  serious  be- 
cause those  who  are  leading  it  have  care- 
fully laid  their  plans  to  arouse  public 
opinion  with  distorted  slogans  and  mis- 
leading arguments.  It  is  dangerous  be- 
cause   Its    purpose    is    to    unstablUze    a 
sch^e    of    labor    law    administration 
which  has  largely  .succeeded  m  bringing 
labor  peace  to  the  Nation  while  at  the 
sarSe  time  promoting  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. Tliere  are  few  countries  in  the 
world  which  have  succeeded  In  achlev- 
inK  both  of  these  goals,  and  there  are 
manv  countries  which  both  admire  our 
success  and  hope  to  model  their  own  laws 
and  institutions  on  ours. 

In  fact,  may  I  say  that  if  I  come  back 
10  the  Senate  next  Januarj- and  we  pro- 
ceed with  hearings  on  the  Taft-Hartley 
law.  I  shall   give  to  employers  m  this 
country,  many  of  whom  have  talked  with 
me  at 'great  length,  an  opportunity  to 
come  forward  and  testify  in  support  of 
the  observation  which  I  have  just  made. 
namely,  not  that  the  labor  laws  we  have 
on  the  books  do  not  need  amending  m 
some  particulars— but  not  of  the  type 
of  amendments  the  "blue  ribbon    com- 
mission is  contemplating— but  amend- 
ments that  will  strengthen  the  objectives 
of  sound  labor  legislation  in  this  country. 
I  repeat,  I  shall  give  to  those  employ- 
ers who  have  talked  with  me  at  great 
length  about  their  satisfaction  with  the 
improvement  in  labor  relations  that  has 
occurred  in  this  country  smce  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation,  an  opportunity 
to  appear  as  witnesses.  I  think  they  are 
especially  well  qualified  to  clear  up  some 
of  The  propaganda  that  is  being  circuit- 
ed in  the  material  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed in  this  speech  about  the  Board. 
the  courts,  and  the  soundness  of  exist- 
ing labor  legislation  in  the  main. 

I  am  also  saddened  by  this  campaign 
of  propaganda  against  the  Board  against 
existing  legislation,  and  against  the  Judi- 
cial process  that  has  produced  decisions 
involving  labor  law.  for  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  energies  and  resources  of  labor 
and  management  should  be  devoted  to 
helping  the  Nation  solve  some  of  tlie  real 
problems    of    our    time    at    l^-ome    and 
abroad.  If  this  campaign  succeeds  I  f  ear 
that  it  will  lead  to  a  new  era  of  labor 
strife  which  will  merely  add  to  our  al- 
ready lengthy  list  of  national  problems. 
In  short.  I  believe  the  time  has  long 
.since  come  when  labor  and  management 
should    cease    their    name    calling    and 
should  turn  to  the  opportunities  which 
thev   have   to  help  the   Nation   survive 
during  these  difficult  years. 

Mr  President,  it  is  not  a  labor  war 
that  we  need  in  our  country.  It  is  not 
open  economic  warfare  between  labor 
and  management  that  we  need  m  this 
count  rv.  but  a  continuation  of  tne 
strengthenmg  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  to  which.  I  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has   contributed   so   much   in   bringing 


about  and  improving,  throughout  its  ex 

Ist6nc6 

Let  me  also  say  that  if  I  am  back  here 
next  January,  having  already  made  it 
clear  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  that  we  ought  to  have  tiie 
hearings.  I  shall  urge  early  hearings  by 
the  committee  on  all  the  proposals  for 
amendments  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 

I  shall  also  arrange  separate  hearings 
that  I  discussed  some  time  ago  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  regard  to  improvements 
in  the  pension  system   of  our  countrj-. 
The  sad  thing  is  that  a  little  over  50 
percent  of  the  workers  of  this  country 
who   contribute   to   pension   funds   and 
welfare  funds  never  receive  a  dime  oi 
return    from    those    pension    programs. 
That  is  because  of  mobility.  It  is  because 
people  do  not  stay  and  work  long  enough 
for  a  single  employer  to  collect  benefits. 
It  is  typical  of  our  American  way  of  lile, 
which  is  characterized  by  mobility. 

So  the  pension  authorities  v.ho  liave 
been    writing    on    this    legislation    urge 
what  is  called  portability,  or  vestment  of 
pension  rights;  that  those  rights   to  the 
degree  that  they  have  been  earned  under 
a  given  employer,  follow  the  worker  from 
employer   to   employer    throughout   his 
employable  years.  It  is  said  by  many  au- 
thorities that,  with  the  great  strides  we 
have  made  with  our  great  computation 
system  now,  it  is  not  difficult  at  all  to  set 
up  a  system  under  which  it  is  possible  for 
portability    to   occur    and   vestment    of 

rights  to  be  obtained.  

I  Intend  to  hold  hearings  on  that  prob- 
lem It  will  be  found  that  both  man- 
agement and  labor  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  some  such 
program.  I  happen  to  be  the  impartial 
member  of  a  25-member  pension  board, 
and  have  been  for  some  years,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  a  pension  fund  for  the 
electrical  industry  of  this  Nation^  I  hap- 
pen to  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
pension  and  welfare  funds. 

It  happens  to  deal  in  an  industrj-  in 
which  there  is  a  remarkably  high  de- 
gree of  permanency  of  employment  under 
one  employer,  the  electrical  industry  of 
the  country.  That  situation  does  not  exist 
in  very  many  industries. 

But  Mr.  President,  even  m  this  field, 
the  electrical  industry.  I  think  legisla- 
tion such  as  that  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred if  it  can  be  worked  out  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  ought  to  be  worked  out. 

It  is  said  by  some  authorities  that  it 
would  really  be  the  next  step  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  general  welfare  benefit  ob- 
jectives of  our  social  security   system. 
After  aU,  we  are  able  to  handle  a  social 
security  system,  which  has  many  prob- 
lems in  common  with  the  type  of  pension 
program  to  which  I  have  been  alluding. 
Mr  President,  I  happen  to  believe  that 
if  this  attack  upon  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  existing  legislation 
and  judicial  processes  continues  and  suc- 
ceeds, it  wiU  lead  to  a  new  era  of  labor 
strife,  which  will  merely  add  to  our  al- 
ready lengthy  list  of  national  problems. 
On  October  19. 1967,  under  the  heading 
"Labor  Court  WiU  Not  Solve  Labor  Prob- 
lems." I  addressed  the  Senate  as  foUows. 
Mr   President,  vesterday.  I  had  planned  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
^StJ  I^  Judicial  Machinery   of   the   Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  176  a  bill  for 
the  settling  of  labor  disputes  that  affect  >.^« 
vital  interists  of  the  public.  It  was  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  SMATHERS). 

I    had    prepared    my    testimony    for    that 
hearing,  and  expected  to  be  able  to  testUy 
at  2  p.m.  before  the  Eubcommlttee,  but  the 
senator    from    Florida    became    involv'ed    in 
otber  matters  that  necessitated  a  postpone- 
ment ^f  the  hearing,  which  I  iul'V  ^V"^"" 
^and  and  appreciate,  and  It  Is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory to  me.  However.  I,  U>o,  have  a  great 
many  o\her  responslbUltles  that  are  taking 
me  away  from  the  Senate  from  time  to  time 
??,ese  days,  and  I  do  not  Icnow  >^ow  soon  It 
win  be  possible  lor  me  to  appear  before  the 
Tubcommlttee.  and  I  desire  to  have  rnyj.^^' 
a  matter  of  public  record.  Therefore  I  Intend 

to  present  a  summary  -' J^y'ZTTlS 
this  time  on  the  floor  of  ^^e  Senate^  1  shaU 
be  available  to  testlf y^m  fact.  ""1  -^^q^f " 
ing  that  I  have  the  privilege  of  testifying 
before  the  subcommittee  at  an  early  date, 
v^'hen  the  chairman  reconvenes  the  hear  ngs 
on  S  176.  I  win  then  be  subject  w  exam  na- 
tion by  the  subcommittee  with  respect  to 
mv  views  in  regard  to  how  I  believe  emer- 
gencv  labor  disputes  that  imperil  the  hea  th_ 
safety,  and   security  of   the  country  should 

be  handled.  ctatp- 

At  this  time.  I  wish  to  make  this  state- 
ment for  the  record  „,i,r.»n 
Yesterday,  I  sent  to  the  press  a  mlmeo- 
erJphed  copv  of  the  testimony  I  would  have 
luen  before  the  subcommittee,  and  I  shall 
use  that  statement  as  the  framework  of  my 
comments  at  this  time.                   „Ho,n^.cv  bp- 
The  hearings  that  have  been  underuax  be 
fore  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in 
Judicial  Machinery  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary    deal    with    a    bin    '""odu^^f ^.'f 
senator  Smathers.  S.  176.  to  establish  ..  t,^S_ 
court   of  Labor-Management   Relations,   re 
^rred  to  generally  In  the  press  as  a  court  of 
compulsory  arbitration.  Generally^  the  hear- 
mS  appear  to  date  to  be  directed  lo^'ard  a 
ofutioTof  the  problem  P---^«^^  f^, '^,^° 
rtisDUtes  that  would  adversely  affect  the  pvio 
ufln^rest  of  the  Nation.  TheJ-ill  is  not- 
-ind  it  Is  mv  understanding  that  the  hear 
Ings  generalfy  are  not-intended  to  deal  with 
any  area  of  labor-management  relations  ex- 
cept for  such  disputes, 

I  feel  qualified  to  appear  before  the  sub 
commUte^e  and  to  make  the  speech  toda.^on 
this  subject  matter.  I  wish  to  point  out. 
however,  that  I  believe  the  subject  matter 
,  orrTrnnrlate  for  the  consideration  of  the 
'cU^'tSnTee  on  LaLr  -d  Public  Welfare^not 

TA  rt'-r  Vords'^la^bof  :l.urt''"rre  3 
n  the  bill  does  not.  ipso  facto,  automatical  y 
bring  it  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Judl- 
clarv  Committee.  . 

The  bill  deserves  to  be  considered  by  the 
I  abor  committee  because,  from  time  un- 
rCpmo-i^l  'he  Labor  Committee  has  had 
Tur^dlcJionot-er  legislation  that  deals  with 
Ihe  regulation  of  labor  disputes  _ 

Tn  anv  event.  I  believe  that  the  bUl.  after 
Ui^  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Commit^- 
XnuiA  be  referred  to  the  Labor  Committee 
o°the  c'o ns?deratlon  of  the  Labor  Conunlttee^ 
before  the  bUl  comes  to  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate. 


I  have  been  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  welfare  for  many  Vfa^^^  "^"^ 
measures  always  have  been  referred  t^  the 
1  ibor  Committee  when  they  deal  with  any 
™a?ThTt  would  regulate  by  legislation 
labor  disputes  in  this  country. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  purpose  of  S. 
176  IS  not  to  establish  or  change  Judicial  pro- 
cedure, but  to  deal  with  big  strikes 

This  is  labor  legislation.  As  such,  it  should 
have  the  review  and  consideration  of  the 
centime  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

in  the  meantime,  this  hearing  record 
should  show  some  of  the  basic  objections  to 
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thU   particular    m«an«    of   coping    with    na- 
tional emergency  dUpute*  ^  ,    „     ., 

Tbe  preeent  title  II  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  wa*  paaaed  l>y  Congreae  in  1947  It  wa« 
the  result  of  Uie  rash  of  slrlltes  which  fol- 
lowed the  return  of  jur  country  to  a  peace- 
time economy  and  the  lUtlng  of  the  wage- 
price  controls  which  had  been  present  dur- 
ing World  War  II  During  that  pen.jd  there 
had  been  a  voluntary  agreement  not  to  strike 
or  lock  out  and  the  War  Labor  Board  had 
adtudlcated  all  requests  for  increases  In 
wage*  That  was  a  wartime  measure  insti- 
tuted to  control  the  inflationary  tendencies 
of  a  war  economy  As  a  former  member  of 
that  Board.  I  can  say  It  worked  and  worked 
well 

It  worked  because  It  was  based  on  a  vol- 
untary agreement  entered  into  between 
labor  and  management  that  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  they  wouid  svispend  their  right 
to  strike  and  their  right  lo  lock  out  It 
worked  during  the  war  period  when  all  of 
us  were  willing  to  give  up  a  portion  of  the 
usual  freedoms  we  enjoyed 

Peacetime  U  quite  dlfTerent  In  peareUme 
we  traditionally  do  not  want  the  Government 
to  un  U4  what  price  to  sell  our  merchandise 
at  or  ex»cUy  what  the  labor  conditions  of 
our  employees  should  be  However  when  the 
strikes  during  1945.  1946.  and  1947  appeared 
to  disrupt  our  Nation's  economy,  legislation 
was  passed  in  an  attempt  to  solve  the  prub- 
:em 

The  1047  legislation  was  not  good  '.eglsla- 
tlon  and  very  shortly  thereafter  Congress,  or 
at  least  the  Senate  attempted  to  devise  some 
amendmenu  to  utle  II  of  Taft-Hartley  in 
order  to  perfect  the  emergency  dlspu-e  pro- 
visions of  our  tabor  laws  In  1952  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  re- 
ported by  bin  3  2999  of  the  82d  Congress 
The  report  on  that  bill  which  was  recently 
reprinted  In  the  committee  print.  Federal 
Legislation  To  End  Strikes  A  Documen- 
tary History."  published  by  'he  Labor  Sub- 
committee during  the  recent  railroad  shop- 
craft  dispute  clearly  sets  forth  the  various 
possible  avenjea  of  legislative  action  It  con- 
cluded that  cnly  minor  revisions  of  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  were  possible,  however,  in 
the  rush  to  adjournment  that  year  the  bill 
was  never  acted  upon 

In  1962.  the  Labor  Committee  rejected  the 
thought  of  instltuung  a  system  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  for  the  settlement  ul  emer- 
gency labor  disputes  Since  that  time  I  have 
not  seen  any  reason  to  change  my  Judg- 
ment that  the  committee  was  correct  m  this 
conclusion 

COLUC-nV«  aAKCAININC  19  BASIS  OF  LABOR- 
MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 

The  American  system  of  labor- manage- 
ment relations  Is  called  collective  bargaining 
It  proceeds  upon  the  premise  that  given  the 
time,  management  and  labor  have  the  abil- 
ity to  solve  their  own  problems  bv  ^.ittlng 
down  across  the  table  from  one  another  and 
talking  out  their  differences  Some'imes.  and 
this  IS  relatively  infrequently  bargaining 
breaks  down  and  resort  ;s  made  to  some  sort 
of  self-help  to  further  the  objectives  of  one 
side  or  the  other  and  it  also  takes  the  form 
of  lockouts  or  strikes  But  this  self-help  is 
only  for  a  limited  period,  because  Its  only 
purpose  Is  U)  induce  the  other  side  to  agree 
at  the  bargaimng  table  to  the  earlier  de- 
mands which  led  to  the  use  of  self-help  The 
basic  prenuse  of  the  system  is  that  the  parties 
will  be  able  to  solve  their  differences  between 
themselves  without  resort  to  outside  inter- 
ference or  help  This  means  that  neither  side 
wants  Oovernment  intervention  t)ecause 
when  the  Oovernment  intervenes  the  parties 
lose  control  over  the  bargaining  They  also 
lose  control  over  the  outcome  Of  course  the 
claim  Is  made  that  weak  industries  are  un- 
able to  hold  their  own  against  their  work- 
ers and  they  need  the  counterbalance  ul  the 
Government  to  stand  against  the  might  of 
umons  that  wish  to  drain  all  of  the  prohts 
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of  the  company  to  lt«  workers,  ho  It  is  alleged. 
Everyone  knows  that  this  is  hypocrisy  Every 
union  wanu  t<i  continue  a  buslneaa  which 
keeps  lis  members  Jobs  healthy,  for  without 
a  healthy  business  there  are  no  Jobs 

Moreover  the  kind  nf  dispute  this  bill 
would  affect  is  hardly  likely  to  be  one  in- 
volving small  weak  companies  or  industries 
There  are  thoae.  however,  who  believe  that 
the  system  which  we  have  developed  has 
developed  middle-age  spi-ead  They  believe 
that  the  strikes  which  <x-cur  causing  incon- 
venience w  the  public  should  be  eliminated 
They  therefore  propose  some  sort  of  mecha- 
nism which  they  believe  will  deal  fairly  with 
boih  sides  but  will  eliminate  strikes  They 
seldom  menUon  li^kouts  but.  of  course, 
lockouts  would  be  included  They  propose 
a  decisionmaking  b<x1y  of  some  sort  or  an- 
other which  will  settle  the  disputes  which 
cause  the  strikes 

One  commonly  heard  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  labor  court  concept  Is  that  It  Is 
used  in  other  countries  of  the  world  There 
are  two  fallacies  contained  In  that  argu- 
ment First  Is  'he  conclusion  that  It  has 
worked  well  but  the  subjective  conclusion 
that  It  has  worked  well  is  not  justified,  since 
our  system  has  never  been  tried  ;n  those 
cnintrles  Collective  bargaining  is  desired 
bv  many  >f  the  labor  experts  of  Australia 
and  Sew  Zealand 

Second  and  much  more  important,  is 
that  while  a  system  mav  be  perfectly  viable 
in  a  countrv  with  a  population  of  11.335  000. 
we  have  almost  200  million  people  In  the 
L'nited  States  and  a  regular  work  force  of 
a. most  six  times  the  entire  population  of 
Australia  We  all  know  that  the  democracy 
as  practiced  in  ancient  Greece  on  a  clty- 
State  level  Is  not  possible  In  our  country 
tiKlay  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  what  Is 
done  in  small,  largely  agricultural  countries 
with  'mall  labfr  forces  will  work  well  for 
the  greatest  industrial  nation  in  the  world 
which  Is  almost  15  times  as  large 

These  things  are  seldom  as  simple  as  they 
appear  at  first  glance  Of  course  if  a  court 
-ir  an  arbitrator  decides  the  matter  In  dis- 
pute, that  dispute  Is  gone  and  there  will 
be  no  strike  or  lockout  But  there  will  also 
be  no  collective  bargaining  because  one  side 
or  the  other  will  know  that  he  can  do  better 
appealing  uj  the  Independent  third  party 
than  he  fan  by  means  of  bargaining  So  he 
will  sit  tight  and  not  bargain  So  more  and 
more  the  parties  will  'ust  turn  to  that 
wonderful  third  par'v  to  tell  them  what 
to  do 

When  the  Oovernment  tells  vou  what  to 
do  "hat  IS  Oovernment  regulation.  And  when 
the  0<jvernment  .an  tell  you  what  wages  to 
pay  your  workers  It  Is  only  one  short  step 
for  the  0<^'vernment  to  tell  businesses  what 
prices  they  can  charge  and  what  profit*  they 
can  make  Economic  freedom,  as  we  know  It 
inder  our  private  enterprise  system,  goes  out 
•he  window  Sure.  It  Is  much  nicer  and 
simpler  not  to  have  strikes,  but  how  many  of 
us  want  arbitrators,  the  courts,  or  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  tell  the  country 
what  wages  the  workers  shall  get.  what  profits 
the  businessmen  of  the  country  shall  make, 
and,  of  course  as  we  are  so  well  aware  right 
now  what  the  level  of  taxation  of  our  citizens 
shall  be> 

Any  solution  to  what  can  and  must  be 
described  as  basically  a  minor  convenience 
should  not  destroy  one  of  the  things  that 
has  made  this  country's  economic  system 
so  productive  and  so  profitable — free  collec- 
tive bargaining 

Tou  may  ask.  what  about  situations  such 
as  the  recent  railroad  shopcraft  dispute  where 
vou  stated  that  the  national  welfare  was  be- 
ing endangered'  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  done  well  to  deal  with  each  prob- 
lem as  It  arises.  We  cannot  use  an  atom  bomb 
to  kill  one  fly  No  element  in  our  entire  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  is  more  basic  to  the 
system  than  Is  collective  bargaining  I  see 
no  reason   for  Congress   to  shun  Its  respon- 


sibility to  protect  the  public  Intereat  throuf?ii 
the  commerce  clause,  by  delegating  this  re- 
sponsibility to  another  Oovernment  agen  .. 
on  blanket  terms  to  be  applied  to  all  dlspi;.-; 
that  meet  the  definition 

True,  we  have  strikes  of  national  Impart 
from  time  to  time.  Where  necessary.  Con- 
greaa  has  provided  the  machinery  for  .-- 
mlnatlng  them.  There  is  no  evidence  whatf. .  r 
that  these  disputes  have  unduly  burdeuKi 
the  Congress,  lor  this  is  one  of  the  things  .'.e 
are  here  for 

I  have  been  heard  to  say  In  past  debates 
on  this  subject  matter  In  the  Senate  that 
so  long  as  the  interstate  commerce  cl.m-e 
IS  in  the  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  cannot  and  should  not  escape 
lU  responsibility  to  deal  with  an  Industrial 
dispute  that  reaches  such  a  proportion  that 
great  Jeopardy  Is  placed  upon  the  public  In- 
terest. It  Is  the  Congress  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  interstate  commerce,  and  the 
.sole  Jurisdiction  of  Congress  In  the  field  "f 
industrial  relations  stems  from  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause.  Oh.  I  know  serious  labor 
disputes  are  hot  political  potatoes.  I  under- 
stand politicians.  I  think,  pretty  well  Th^v 
would  rather  not  burn  their  fingers  on  them 
But  they  were  elected  to  office  to  carry  '  t 
thelr  responsibilities  to  every  section  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  incUidiui? 
the  interstate  commerce  clause. 

Let  me  say  to  the  voters  of  this  country. 
■Do  not  let  your  Congress  ever  duck  its 
responslbllltlea  In  regard  to  great  national 
emergency  labor  disputes.  You  elected  them 
to  protect  you  when  you  had  a  special  silu.i- 
tlon  that  calls  upon  Congress  for  congres- 
sional action" 

Now.  they  .ire  few  and  far  between,  hut 
that  does  not  justify  Congress  seeking  to  pa^ 
a  compulsory  arbitration  law  and  calling  it 
under  the  very  interesting  label  of  "court  ut 
labor  relations.  '  .md  turning  over  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  millions  of  workers  and 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  employers  to  re- 
called judges  who  do  not  have  the  slightest 
background,  training,  or  basis  for  handling 
questions  of  wages,  prices,  taxes,  and  profits 
We  cannot  separate  those  questions  irom 
the.  question  of  determining  major  labor  dis- 
putes on  a  compulsory  basis  in  this  country 
That  IS  why  I  never  have  and  never  shall  vote 
for  a  compulsory  arbitration  law  That  is  wh", 
I  shall  always  be  proud  to  have  my  record 
show  that  I  was  one  of  two  Senators  wlio 
voted  against  the  only  compulsory  arbitr.i- 
tlon  law  ever  passed  by  the  Senate. 

Thus,  as  one  who  has  worked  In  this  field 
for  32  vears — for  I  arbitrated  my  first  ca.^e 
32  years  ago  and  have  been  Involved  m  manv 
many,  in  fact  several  hundred,  major  lab  r 
disputes  In  this  country  in  the  past  iJ 
vears — I  shall  never  be  a  party  to  supporting; 
compulsorv  arbitration  legislation  whii  :i 
seeks  to  substitute  for  that  precious  freedci 
the  freedom  of  employers  and  workers  to  iron 
out  .It  the  collective  bargaining  table  their 
differences  over  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
of  employment,  the  judgment  of  whate\e: 
number  of  men  are  placed  on  a  so-calleu 
labor  court  to  settle  issues  which  are  not 
Judicial  at  all. 

That  is  one  of  the  basic  fallacies  In  this 
whole  issue  We  are  not  dealing  with  litigious 
legal  concepts  We  are  dealing  with  the  basic 
economic  rights  of  men  and  women  amoin; 
labor  and  among  employers  as  to  what  their 
economic  relations  shall  be  In  respect  to  the 
employer-employee  relationship.  That  is  win 
this  proposal  would  establish  a  kind  of  sial- 
ism m  the  American  economy,  a  kind  of  co!- 
lectuism  m  the  .■\mencan  economy,  a  govern- 
menuil  dictation  of  the  working  relationships 
which  are  to  prevail  in  a  so-called  democratic 
society  between  employers  and  employees 
When  we  do  that,  we  are  not  dealing  with 
questions  of  legal  rights  We  are  not  dealing 
with  questions  of  judicial  problems  We  are 
dealing  with  the  economic  relations  between 
supposedly  free  employers  and  those  !ree 
men  and  women  who  are  the  employees 


T  win  never  cast  a  vote  to  enslave  American 

""';?  aoS  ..S.i"".  -n,.,  «o  not  d«it«.y 

Sin";."  ?rr  ,r.s'  r^-Tt-j 

come»  labor   dispute    which    im- 

"Vk°atT.''not  the  Smathers  blU.  The  Smath- 

MV%eekB    to    give    jurisdiction    to    the 

r^urt  m  aT^  in  wllch  key  find  it  involves 

P^^^rr;  does  not.  But  they  are  alto- 
eeth«  dUrerent  from  the  emergency  dlspu^s 

?^enty-elght.  Listening  to  some  o*  m?  w»- 
le^eues    we  would  think  that  a  great  strike 

precious  freedom  of  the  right  to  strike  and 
'"we^let  me  say  to  those  who  are  incon- 

'■'■"T^rth^^^^^^^^^ 

IZ'^utStit  wonh   It.  It  IB  worth  an 

he  inconveniences  one  ^f^J^^^^^^'^^^l 

cise  of  a  strike  or  lockout,  when  that  swe 

lockout  does  not  involve  an  imperllment 

of    t^e    health,    safety,   and    welfare    of    the 

American  people.  ^rnnoae  to 

What  does   the   Smathers   bUl   Pl°P?^^ 

do^- It  proposes  to  take  any  labor  ««« '^^o'* 

an   arbUratlon   tribunal   l^to  a  cour^  for   a 

^-^KlnTls'^mirwhl'c^h^cliU^^^rp^U 
;;«r«t  is  substantially  Involved.  The  pub- 
ic interest  is  involved  In  every  labor  dU- 

ti  That  does  not  justify  having  the 
Cemment  come  in  and  dictate  the  term^ 
TthT^nomlc  life  for  the  people  involved 
m  a  good  faith  labor  dispute. 

If  we  do  not  understand  that  deep  phUo- 
.ophlTal  concept  of  the  meaning  of  economic 
■reedom  for  American  workers  ^^^"*.=f^i 

;r.ri?i^?U"»»-'S"i-°SoSs?^ 

.pSfnc ".put...  >»  .p~i«  "«»;?°'i„,^l 

H.;  n..   wp  have  left  coUectwe  bargaining 
::  fnt^t  L%f:aV'=be  left  after  a  national 

work  stoppage.  We  ^f/^  ^^^^ ^^^^^^lo^  w^« 

bility  for  wages  and  working  conain" 

It  belongs-ln  the  hands  of  union  and  man- 

'  "once'' remove  that  responsibility  from 
-,-  vate  hands-^nce  put  it  In  a  permanent 
n-ibllc  iency-and  we  will  have  moved  a 
^  -S  wa^toward  the  substitution  of  govern- 
■..ent  flat  for  private  decisionmaking 
•  hroughout  our  whole  economic  system^ 

Management  has  more  to  loae  from  thla 
;,rcSe  tlan  anyone  else    Wages  axe  one 

•    its  major  costs.  If  not  the  major  cost. 

on  e  tms  W  Of  Its  to^'°«%«°^P'f  fo, 
•urned  over  to  a  government  agency  fw 
.etermlnatlon.  management-s  operation  of 
•he  enterprise  is  severely  reduced^  ^tu^^ 
covermnent  agency  is  not  going  ^^^  «"^^^, 
-oiely  by  what  Is  good  for  management,  but 


by   Its   own   Charge   to   the   public   interest^ 

sLtlsm.  collectivism,  ''^  J*«^o-'^,\herTarty 
relations  Is  not  going  to  benefit  either  party 

'"cS;.V:^'i"short,isnottoobusytodeal 
with  a  nit  onal  labor  dispute  of  the  propor- 
Uons  covered  by  this  bill.  Better  that  je 
should  continue  dong  so  on  an  ad  hoc  bas^s 
^n  turn  over  to  a  new  bureaucracy  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  our  economic  life. 

BILL     IMPOSES     NAMOW     SOLUTION     ON     ALL 

Disptnxs 
Let  me  turn  now  to  the  terms  of  S.  176. 
I  s^mpTthlze  with  What  Senator  Smathers  is 
trvlM  "  do  He  wishes  to  establish  a  course 
wh  c?  wovSd  solve  all  emergency  disputes. 
ms  bin  hM.  however,  only  the  most  super- 
S^tal  relationship  to  the  means  provided 
under  Public  Law  9C^54  which  settled  the 
railroad  shopcraft  dispute.  .   ,^    .  ^   ,7= 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  principle  of  b.  17b 
that  a  court  which  must  decide  each  case 
upon  the%ecord  of  evidence  made  before  i 

is^the   best  means   of   so>^'"8  f  >   "^^^"'^d 
emergency   disputes.   Our   recent    rail   board 
hTd  no  such  constriction.  Ours  was  not  an 
arbitration  board,   as   this   court   would    be_ 
ours    was    a    mediation    board     empowe  ed 
flnaUy  to   propose  a   settlement  within   the 
brrgaming  history.  That  was  our  fuldel me 
not  me  evidence  subject  to  co^^t  rules,  whch 
so  often  can  mean  that  the  sWe  with   the 
best  lawyers  and  best  economists  makes  the 
^s     r^rd.   The   arbitrator    h^  thatta    s 
then,  but  to  make  his  award  on  that  basis^ 
The  arbitrator  is  bound  by  the  record.  The 
arbUrator  is  bound  by  the  preponderance  of 
the   evidence    The   arbitrator   Is   subject   to 
reversal    i"    his    declslc-i    cannot    be    docu- 
m  ntS  and  the  transcript  of  the  record  ap- 
plied to  the  burden  of  proof  '^hd   the  pre 
^nderance-of-evtdence  rule.   A  mediator  is 
^Vso  bound.  The  mediator  seeks   only   to 
bring  the  parties  to  a  consclonable  compro- 
mise of  their  differences  Irrespective  of  the 

evidence.  . 

A   mediator   takes   into   account   the   eco- 

;rr„L%"^r™:i'isr;rii3r; 
?r/.^iii%^vsr.o'=on.-ro5 

income  from  the  railroads. 

We  took  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
publicTn  time  of  war.  if  a  railroad  strike 
brouUt  the  economy  of  the  country  to  its 
knees  m  the  midst  of  a  national  crisis,  would 
uSrhundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  day. 
we  took  inw  account  what,  in  the  long  ruru 
^e  workers  and  their  ^-^]l'^\^^''^^,'^^, 
(n  dollars  and  In  public  good  will.  That  -was 
What  h?  mediators  took  into  accoun^  alo^g 
With  such  factors  as  were  presented.  We  took 
mto  accWft  what  was  fair  for  the  workers 
l!irt»v  bv  wav  of  a  concession  to  them  here 

^H  to  the  carr°ers  there.  We  considered  what 
toild  i  a  f al"  commonsense.  equiuble  solu- 
tion  of  their  differences. 

.irciTrn'oVsaK'^oriti; 
~?r/'Hr"^,u°f.Vor.'Ce 
ErHKre..=s;ero'iS'S3; 

».  fnifilllne  my  responslbiUties  Is  concerned 
as  fulfilling  my  rp  ^^ 

TecLVtl"^  legn^ate  rfghts  of  the  carriers 
and  the  workers  in  that  case  by  holdmg  with- 
in  the  framework,  as  Congress  provided  for 
in  the  statute  it  passed,  through  a  mediation 
OTOcess  not  an  arbitration  process, 
^'w^t  Ts  more,  we  P-tected  coUectlve  har^ 
gaming  a«  an  Institution,  in  this  and  in  aU 

°';:^'^  m'sment".  Should  industrial  relatlo^ 
be^b5:ted  permanently  and  hy  compulsion. 
♦J,  +V,.  Ktraitlacket  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion^ Me  wSes«nd  working  condltlonB 
reaily  ^appropriate  subject  for  the  rules 
Of  courtroom  law?  I  think  not.  as  a  general 


--  HOW  many  other  hu-n-^conUaa. 
^e^tr  serarr^nged  «clusively  under  such 

'TJ^  dispute  in  the  l^fJ^^'^tnWTn^^ 
^  P^^";rmake":vallable"the  men  who  may 
r^t"'   u'^llfi^d^"    a    particular    dispute 

ol   court   proposed   m   ^^  J^^  *°agd   laymen 
ihe  solution  of  labor  disputes. 

BILL     EXPANDS     UEFINITION     OF     EMERGENCY 
DISPL'TES 

would   -adversel     *«ect  tne  p  „^,^, 

of     the    Nation,      "^der    the     1 
deflnltlon.  there  h^ue^^e^^^ni^.^e'  gone  to 
putes  since   l^f^^^^^'f  ^^  the  Smathers  bill. 

the  court  Pr°;'^ef,'  o  1  *  d^^P"^^^  ■■'  ''"■ 
nSrofthoVeTars.  there  were  no  emer- 

-^^:=p3e^ft-H.rUey^a^;Uon, 
one  must  'conclude  that  this  n^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 
manent  court -A-ould  have  aim  ^^ 

do.  But  under  the  "*'^"\"°"  "3  ^ould  come 
would  "PPear  thft  most  msput^  wou  ^^^^^^^ 

^^'^^r^r^Sr  cc^^  ^^-^ 
..-^rrSn;w^^9Sfui^cAnc- 
an  adverse  effect?  ^,^^^^   ..^^. 

s=;r,  s.r[„rr.&  n».^  »-•'« 

r,Se."'S.\t-.rt?.".u.rn  .e  na.  . 

.^he    hationa      health    or    safetj^^    ^^^^    ^^ 

public   interest     '\  S°'h8 /  run-ot- 

compulsory  arbitration  the  general.  ^^^ 

the-mill    labor    disputes    an>where    1^ 

country.  The  afoption  of  this  hill  wo^ 

courage   one   ^^^^e  or   the   otn  j^ 

tlclpate  ih  good-  a    h  couect^l^e   ^J^^  ^^^^ 

because  they   ^ »"  ;'\       compulsory  arbltra- 
can  gam  more  with  the  comp       ^  ,^^ 

non  court^lT^e  smathers  bl^wou^^^  ^^^_ 

Sus"r"gMolfr?edor called  free  collective 

"^  W^''^tiU^  Uve  in  an  economic  and  political 
We  still  uvr  guarantees    in    a 

democracy,  ^^'l"^,^'^^^  guarantees  of  high 
democracyi  there  ^re  no  g 
wages  or  profits  or  succe^mthe^r  ^^ 

prise  system.  We  ha^e  thougi  t^ 

Occasional  »hconvenience,  of  occa^ona    ^^^ 

of   profits,   of   o'^^''^^°"','*l '°%a,ingfor    the 
family    income    was    worth    paying 
precious  right   of   economic  liberty. 

ARSENAL    OF    WEAPONS    APPROACH 

CT^ciiv  1  would  elaborate  on  a  point  which 
pr^^rla^  M  .Be  next  national  emerg.nc,? 
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n  m»y  not  be  Cert«lnly  I  would  tiop«  it 
wtU  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  both 
p»rtle«  to  rail  bargaining  from  seeking  a 
publicly  imposed  soUitlon    igaln 

In  labor  relatione,  nothing  is  more  Im- 
portant than  that  the  options  be  kept  open 
Congress  should  keep  its  options  open,  too 
I  know  the  groans  and  moans  that  go  up 
in  this  body  when  a  major  dispute  appears 
to  be  headed  fnr  leglslatl.-n  The  crv  Is  neard 
that  we  should  rid  ovirselves  of  lab.  r  issues. 
because  thev  bring  political  repercussions  no 
matter  what  ,4  Member  "f  Congress  does 
Many  bills  nre  based  up<in  the  desire  for  a 
politically  painless  solution  to  labor  disputes 
There  Just  are  n<jne 

HB.  .R     NEGOTlAni>NS     WILL     BEl     .N!E     MORE     PO- 
LITICAL     NOT    LESS 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  legis- 
lation m  this  irea  cm  be  politically  pain- 
ful But  no  one  should  be  deluded  that 
labor  relations  .-an  be  removed  rmm  pxll- 
tlcs  I  would  serve  notice  upon  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  that  you  turn  over  to  ,i  public 
body  the  Job  of  writing  wage  contr.icts  and 
you  will  plunge  Congress  into  a  political  pit 
that  will  make  you  wish  U>r  the  good  old  days 
wnen  vfTO  only  had  to  worry  about  one  dls- 
P'rTe  at  ir  time 

You  will  bring  into  politics  the  whole 
spectrum  of  wages  .ind  working  conditions. 
The  members  of  the  court  will  have  to  be 
appointed  .md  confirmed,  '.he  guidelines  any 
such  body  applies  will  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment You  will  bave  Congress  lobbied  so 
hard  from  all  sides  that  wsige  levels  will 
become  a  ma;or  ind  direct  political  prob- 
lem for  every  candidate  for  Congress 

We  in  Congress  are  m  charge  of  establish- 
ing wages  for  postal  workers  and  clvu  serv- 
ants. What  this  bill,  and  others  like  It  do. 
in  effect,  is  not  to  remove  Congress  from 
the  labor  rteid,  but  to  put  the  whole  mas- 
sive set  of  private  labor  negotiations  right 
lu  our  laps,  along  with  civil  service  and 
pi  vstal  wage  scales 

Ek)  you  think  the  Mine  Workers  and  the 
Auto  Work-rs  .ind  the  Longshoremen  -to 
name  Just  tnree  unions — will  leave  vis  alone, 
once  we  assign  contract  wr.tlng  to  a  labor 
court'  To  the  contrary,  they  will  hold  us 
responsible  .'or  the  men  on  the  court,  for 
each  of  their  decisions,  and  they  will  seek 
to  improve  their  economic  position  by  fur- 
tner  legislation. 

General  compulsory  arbitration,  as  pro- 
vided by  3  176.  will,  in  my  opinion,  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  Industrial  relations,  and 
I  do  not  believe  Congress  should  turn  to  It 

Oh.  I  made  this  plea  m  1963  when  I 
pleaded  against  that  compulsory  arbitratlun 
bill  which  came  out  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee urging  compulsory  arbitration  fur 
the  settlement  of  the  railroad  dispute  In 
1J63  I  was  one  of  two  Senators  who  voted 
dgamst  it  If  one  will  read  the  Record,  he 
will  and  that,  looking  up  at  the  front  row 
of  the  gallery  where  there  were  sitting;  some 
of  those  who  had  brought  the  pressure  and 
me  lobbying  techniques  to  bear  upon  the 
Senate  to  pass  ^hat  law.  I  ^ald  to  them, 
pointing  my  hnger  at  them.  You  will  rue 
the  day  that  you  brought  the  pressure  on 
the  Senate  to  pass  this  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion law,  for  you  leaders  will  have  to  .issume 
the  responsibility  of  passing  rhe  first  com- 
pulsory arbitration  law  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress   of   the   United   States." 

I  want  to  say.  In  complete  fairness  to 
tnem  that  m.my  of  them  have  told  me  since 
how  right  they  considered  I  was  in  1963 
and  how  much  they  appreciated  the  posl- 
ti.'h  I  took  Well,  I  have  had  some  difficulty 
with  iome  of  them  since,  as  I  have  partici- 
pated in  the  soluUon  of  some  labor  disputes, 
including  two  east  coast  dock  cases,  the  air- 
lines case,  and  recently  the  railroad  c  ise 
When  I  am  put  on  a  board  that  is  in  the 
middle  and  called  upon  to  settle  a  labor 
dispute     I    never   permit   my    obligations    to 


that    b.jard    to    e\er    mix    wlta    my    p<jlltlcal 
views. 

But    today    I   -un   discussing   what   I   think 
are  major  tenets  of  aur  economic  and  politi- 
cal   philosophy    that   ought    to   be   conslderj-d 
by   Members  of  the  Senate  before  they  vote 
on   the  Smathers   bill    if  It  ever  comes  to   a 
vote    In   my   judgment  a  vole  for  the  Sma- 
ihers  bill  will   be  .is  great  a  mistake  iis  the 
Senate  made  in    ll»«3     when  it  voted  for  the 
rlrst  cnmpul.sory   arbltniUon   law   In   the   his- 
tory of  the  Republic    I  hope  such  a  vote  will 
never   be  cast  again    becau.se  It  is  most  im- 
portant  that   we   see   Ui   it   that   workers  and 
employers  m  .\merlca  remain  completely  free 
to    participate    in    collerlve    bargaining    be- 
tween   themselves   for   the   determination   of 
their    wages     hours,    and    conditions   of   em- 
ployment,   and    that    no    restriction   ever    be 
placed    up«in    that    freedom   except   in    those 
rare  .md   ii.i.el  c.ises  where  a  .-ourse  of  eco- 
nomic   actl  )n    on    the    part    of    workers    and 
employers  m  a  dispute  imperils  the  health, 
saJetv.'   and   .se.unty   of    the   Republic     Even 
then,    the    Congress    should    assure    that    In 
protecting  such  a  major    superior  public  in- 
terest. It  'liies  the  least  p<*islble  to  Interfere 
with  collective  bargaining 

Mr  President.  I  shall  not  insert  In 
the  Record  the  documents  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  which  deal  with  this 
subject.  I  only  wish  to  have  the  Record 
show  that  my  comment.'  and  criticisms 
in  reKard  to  this  program  of  the  U.S. 
Chamt)er  of  Commerce  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  are  based 
upon  my  analysis  of  the  docimients  the 
pr(ipak'andlsts  are  circulating  I  also  have 
before  me  the  Reader's  DiRest  article 
from  the  August  1968,  Issue,  which  I  men- 
tioned I  shall  not  ask  to  have  it  printed 
in  the  Record,  but  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  I  had  it  before  me  at  the 
time  I  prepared  the  speech  I  have  just 
delivered,  and  that  my  criticisms  of  it 
in  this  speech  relate  to  my  analysis  of 
the  article  at  the  time  I  prepared  the 
speech. 

Mr    President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


HR  109321  for  the  relief  of  Gllmour 
C  MacDcnald.  colonel,  US  Air  Force 
'  retired ' 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreelnt;  vol«s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HR.  13781'  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
iHR.  16363'  to  clarify  and  otherwi.'^e 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  with  respect  to 
State  poultry  products  inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  messace  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
numbered  1  and  2  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  H  R.  16027)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  increases 
in  rates  of  compensation  for  disabled 
veterans  and  for  other  purposes:  and 
that  the  House  had  disagreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3 
to  the  bill 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

.\  messai^e  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoiuiced  that  the 
House  had  pa.ssed  the  bill  S.  633)  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  and  improving 
th.e  Foreign  Service  personnel  system  of 
the  US  Information  Anency  through 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
fommtion  Officer  Corps,  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  S  1504)  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
to  provide  for  loans  lor  enten^rises  to 
supplement  laim  income  and  for  farm 
conversion  to  recreation,  remove  the 
annual  ceiling  nii  insured  loans,  in- 
crease the  amount  of  unsold  insured 
loans  that  may  be  made  out  of  the  fund, 
raise  the  aggregate  annual  limits  on 
grants,  establish  a  nexibie  loan  interest 
rate,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  messai^e  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment    of   the   Senate   to   the   bill 


DEATH    OF   CONGRESSIONAL 
REORGANIZATION 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  I  rise 
on  a  somewhat  sad  occasion,  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Members  of  the  Seriate 
the  death  of  congressional  i-eorpaniza- 
tion  because  the  effort,  as  made  by  thp 
Senate  and  bv  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reorganization  of  Congress,  which 
started  so  bravely  about  18  months  aeo, 
ha^  been  wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  the 
inabiUtv  of  the  Members  of  the  Hou.=e 
of  Representatives  to  be  jjcrmitted  to 
vote  on  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation 

No  subiect  receives  more  of  our  atten- 
tion and  comment  than  "need  for 
change  '  It  has  become  almost  trite  to 
talk  of  the  miraculous  technological  ad- 
vances of  thLs  century,  the  chancing  de- 
mands of  a  pluralistic  society,  and  the 
need  for  economic  and  social  change  to 
sUy  abreast  of  the  times.  Indeed. 
•change'  has  become  the  very  fabric  of 
our  national  character. 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  bet' 
particularly  reluctant  to  apply  this  man- 
date for  change  to  one  major  institu- 
tion—the Congress  itself.  Over  two  dec- 
ades ago.  I  was  coauthor,  with  the  late 
Senator  Bob  LaPollette,  of  the  U'gisla- 
tlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  Tliu: 
act^which  provided  our  present  com- 
mittee system,  professional  staff,  an:: 
other  major  internal  reforms— has  been 
the  only  comprehensive  change  in  con- 
gressional machinery  during  the  20th 
century,  and  we  are  nearing  the  close  of 
the  20th  century. 

Since  1965,  it  has  been  clear  to  me 
that  the  time  for  change  has  arrived 
again— that  another  major  etiort  at  con- 
gressional reorganization  is  needed 
Since  that  time,  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  act  as  cochairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress— 
a  special  committee  created  by  resolu- 


tion of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  study 
and  recommend  organizational  changes^ 
After  months  of  hearings  hundreds  of 
a-ltnesses  and  thousands  of  pages  of  tes- 
tunony.  the  committee  «iade  Its  recom- 
mendations m  the  summer  of  1966. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Senate  has 
responded  to  this  call  for  reform.  After 
extensive  debate,  S.  355— a  bill  ba^  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  joint  com- 
nilttee— passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
75  to  9  m  February  1967.  At  that  point, 
It  appeared  that  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1967  would  soon  be  law. 
Sad  to  sav,  this  has  not  been  the  case. 
Despite  the  fact  that  this  bill  was  the 
product  of  2  years  of  effort  by  a  joint 
committee— despite  the  fact  that  the  bill 
had    passed    the    Senate    by    an    over- 
whelming margin— the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  not  acted  on  It  during  the 
past  year  and  a  half  following  Senate 
passage.  There  Is  now  no  prospect  that 
the  House  will  act  during  the  remainder 
of  the  session.  Thus.  S.  355  will  die  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  Congress. 
There  Is  a  curious  paradox  here. 
Congress  complains  about  the  growth 
of  Executive  power— but  refused  to  con- 
sider legislation  to  redress  the  balance. 
Congress  frets  about  loss  of  legislative 
initiative— and   blocks   institutional   re- 
form   to    make    those    Initiatives    more 

likply. 

Congress  bemoans  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernment programs  are  becoming  more 
complicated,  more  difficult  to  analyze, 
\irtuaUy  Impossible  to  oversee— but  then 
refuses  to  admit  that  some  of  these  diffi- 
culties lie  within  its  ovm  organization 

structure.  ^  o  oec 

Let  me  recount  briefly  as  what  S.  355— 
the  bill  which  was  never  permitted  to 
reach  the  House  floor- would  have  ac- 
complished for  Congress. 

It  wotild  have  made  committee  proce- 
dures more  democratic  so  that  all  mem- 
bers of  a  committee— not  just  the  chair- 
man or  the  senior  members— could  play 
a  significant  part  in  the  shaping  and 
consideration  of  legislation. 

It  would  have  refined  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  standing  committees— Including 
the  creation  of  a  Senate  Veterans 
Committee. 

It  would  have  improved  our  capacity 
to  deal  with  the  Federal  budget  by  re- 
Quirlng  more  information  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  a  computer  capability 
for  budget  analysis  in  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  a  higher  level  of 
budget  information  from  legislative 
committees  and  during  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

It  would  have  strengthened  our  sources 
of  information  by  adding  to  permanent 
committee  staff,  providing  minority  staff 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  enlarging  the 
services    of    the    Legislative    Reference 

It  would  have  encouraged  better  sched- 
u.  i^.g  of  legislative  business  through  a 
firm  adjournment  date. 

It  would  have  removed  the  tune-con- 
suming and  questionable  task  of  patron- 
age appointments  and  confirmations  of 

rostmasters.  i,jo,„ 

It  would  have  strengthened  the  lobby 
:t  ■istration  laws  so  that  we  could  have 
better  information  about  these  people 
■'.  ho  represent  special  interests  on  pend- 
ing legislation. 


One  fact  Is  particularly  significant.  The 
House  of  Representatives  did  not  vote 
down  congressional  reorganization.  They 
were  never  able  to  consider  it.  In  my 
judgment,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  House— and  I  include  both  political 
parties— would  have  supported  a  reform 
bill  had  they  had  the  opportunity  to  do 

SO 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay 
the  blame  at  a  single  door.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  A  year  and  a  hair 
after  Senate  action,  the  way  was  not 
clear  for  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  vote  the  bill  up  or 
down.  Ironically,  the  fate  of  this  bill  il- 
lustrates most  abundantly  why  congres- 
sional reform  is  so  badly  needed. 

Some  matters  In  S.  355  were  an  exer- 
cise of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate I  considered  reintroducing  those 
Items  as  a  Senate  resolution— since  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  body  would  not 
be  required.  But  I  would  not  want  such 
Senate  action  to  give  the  illusion  of 
major  reform  when  that  reform  had  not 
been  forthcoming.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  let  Congress  get  off  the  hook  with 

half  a  loaf. 

For  this  reason,  the  fight  for  congres- 
sional reform  must  be  carried  on  :n  both 
Houses.  Although  we  are  a  bicameral  leg- 
islature, it  is  the  Congress— not  just  a 
part  of  it^that  must  keep  pace  with  the 

^^'sSnetimes  I  wonder  how  interested 
the  public  really  is  in  the  need  for  con- 
gressional reform.  They  have  a  vital  stake 
in  It— since  the  legislative  branch  is  in 
fact  the  people's  branch,  their  represent- 
ative in  the  governmental  process. 

This  much  I  know.  Congressional  re- 
form will  not  come  unless  the  Public-- 
and,  I  might  add.  the  news  media  that 
inform  the  public— makes  it  crystal 
clear  to  their  representatives  in  Congress 
that  they  will  not  tolerate  blind  adher- 
ence to  hidebound  tradition  and  outdated 
customs  and  creaky  legislative  machin- 

ery. 

There  are  those  who  believe  we  can 
achieve  "Instant  reform"  by  just  elimi- 
nating one  or  two  well-known  abuses.  It 
is  a  far  more  difficult  task.  True  reform 
must  be  a  mosaic  of  many  changes.  That 
is  the  reason  w^hy  reorganization  can 
only  come  as  a  comprehensive  effort  as 
we  were  able  to  achieve  in  1946  and  have 
attempted  so  hard  to  achieve  these  past 

3  years.  , 

I  would  like  to  think  that  an  aroused 
public  will  help  make  this  reform  a  real- 
ity I  would  like  to  think  that  the  leadei- 
ship  and  the  rank  and  file  membership 
of  both  Houses  will  realize  that  we  are 
falling  behind— not  keeping  pace— in  our 
capSfty  to  deal  with  modern  problems. 
I  know  that  I  intend  to  continue  my  ef- 
foi-ts  to  rally  support  for  this,  the  great- 
est institutional  challenge  of  this  age 

I  call  upon  the  Members  oi  Congiess 
to  renew  this  effort  with  me  next  Jan- 

"*While  the  road  to  congressional  re- 
form is  a  long  and  rocky  one,  we  shall 
reach  the  final  goal-a  democratic  ef- 
fective and  well-informed  legislative 
body— able  to  respond  in  every  way  to 
the  challenges  of  these  modern,  exciting, 
and  complicated  times. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 


tion of  the  Congress  who  have  labored 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  to  make  Con- 
gress more  effective.  They  have  my 
pledge  that  their  labors  shall  not  have 

^Mr^  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  do  not  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
senator's  committee  which  has  labored 
so  hard  and,  I  think,  so  usefuUy  m  this 
field  of  congressional  reorganization,  i 
am  completely  in  accord  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  learned  Senator. 

I  regret  deeply  with  the  Senatoi   the 
fact  that  the  reorganization  could  not 
be  finally  accomplished.  I  do  hope  that 
the  Senator  will  persevere  in  his  effort. 
I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  many 
of  us  who  are  not  part  of  the  active  com- 
mittee strongly  beUeve  in  that  effort  and 
will  continue  to  support  him  in  it^  ine 
Senator  from  Florida  will  certainly  do  so_ 
Mr    MONRONEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
deeply  appreciate  those  words    I  know 
how  strongly,  firmly,  and  eff ectlye  y  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  car- 
ries on  the  myriad  duties  he  has  as  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  Members. 

We  must  join  in  the  fight  today.  We 
are  perhaps  the  only  large-scale  opem- 
tion  in  the  world  that  does  not  have  com- 
puterization of  the  necessan-  facts  avail- 
able Yet  we  have  computerized  many  ol 
our  agencies  that  deal  with  fractional 
matters  compared  to  what  Congress 
deals  with,  we  cannot  even  get  budgeted 
information  from  the  breakdown  of  the 

^^Modern  business  today  has  computer- 
ized information  available  to  it.  Yet  the 
US  Government-the  largest  volume 
business  in  the  entire  world  today--does 
not  have  it.  We  will  continue  to  try  hard 
to  modernize  our  recordkeeping. 

I  regret  that  due  to  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Senate,  the 
matter  is  dead  for  this  year.  However,  I 
^relv  hope  to  revive  it  when  Congress 
meets  ne^  year,  if  I  am  fortunate 
enough  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
again.  I  hope  that  we  can  take  up  the 
matter  and  get  better  results  next  year. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President^  I  ap- 
preciate   the    remarks    of    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  member 
of  that  committee  on  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Government.  I  am  Proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  acted  on  the 
matter    quite    promptly.   I    regret   that 
the  House  has  held  up  action.  I  share 
with  the  Senator  the  hope  that  we  may 
secure  better  results  next  year. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  was  a  most  effec- 
tive and  diligent  member  of  the  comm  i- 
tee.  I  do  appreciate  the  great  effoits  he 
made  in  this  field. 


rcsTABLISHMENT     OF     A     FOREIGN 
SERVICE  INFORMATION  OFFICER 

CORPS 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lav  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiveson  S.  633. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  latd  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  S  633'  tt) 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
3tates  by  strengthening  and  improving 
the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system  of 
the  US  Information  Agency  through  es- 
tablishment of  a  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation Officer  Corps  which  was  on  page 
9  after  line  14,  insert 

TT.SVTIK    or    FOREIGN     SCmVIC  F    RESER^T    OFTTCCTS 

SBC.  15  I  a)  Any  officer  appointed  a»  ii 
Foreign  Senrlce  Heaevt  otnceT  nfter  the  date 
if  enactment  of  this  Aot  mav  -^erve  a*  such 
far  not  more  than  fl%e  years  During  such 
period  1  no  »oon«r  than  the  expiration  of 
tlie  third  year  but  no  '.ater  than  the  expira- 
tion oX  the  lUth  yean  such  Foreign  Service 
Raa«rve  officer  shall  be  appointed  is  d  For- 
eign Service  officer  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officer.  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer 
with  unlimited  tenure  Foreign  Service  Statr 
officer,  or  shaJl  be  terminated  as  i  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer 

,bi  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  522  .^nd  527  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  IMifl.  as  amended,  an  .ippolntment  of 
any  Porefgn  Service  Reserve  jfflcer  existing 
.n  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  be 
extended,  but  not  beyond  :he  expiration  of 
rhe  flve-year  perlt>d  beginning  on  such  date 
o:  enactment 

RCTIIIEMENT       \ND      ^tP\R\TION      or      FOUCIC.V 
SBKVICE     RESERVE    OrriCE«.S 

Sec  16.  lai  In  accordance  with  such  regii- 
;.(tions  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  anv 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  -ifflcer  with  un- 
limited tenure  shall  berime  i  participant  m 
the  Ff)relgn  -Service  retirement  and  dlsabllltv 
-ivstem  and  shall  malce  i  -speirlal  i-ontrlbutloii 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  D'.s- 
.iblllty  Fund  In  aci-ordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  H52  .f  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  as  amended  Beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  Reserve 
officer  referred  to  m  n\e  preceding  sentence 
snail  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  >f  subsections 
(CI    and   idi    of  section  9    jf   this  Act 

lb)  The  provisions  ''.  sections  633  and  634 
of  the  Foreign  Ser-.  ice  Act  of  1946.  as 
imended.  shall  ipply  to  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  *ith  \mllmlted  'enure 

present    roBEICN     service     reserve       'KF1CER.S 

Sec  17  .\ny  Foreign  Service  Reserve  fflcer 
appointed  before  "he  date  of  enactment  of 
this  .Act  who  has  completed  at  least  three 
vears  of  contmuovis  and  satisfactory  service 
as  such  on  such  date  of  enactment,  or  who 
will  have  completed  at  least  three  years  of 
iuch  service  before  *.he  expiration  if  the 
three-year  period  beginning  on  such  date  of 
enactment,  may  be  app<jlnted  as  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer  with  unlimited  tenure 

UMITATIoN    ON    KXTENSIOS    < 'F    FO«ElGN    i.ERVtCE 
RESERVE    OPTICEE    .\PPOINTMENTS 

Sic  18  Paragraph  i3)  ol  section  522  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  Is 
imended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
•  except  that  the  authority  contained  in  this 
paragraph  relating  to  extending  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  Reserve  officer,  and  to  continu- 
ing the  services  of  any  such  Reserve  officer 
bv  reappointment,  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  tJnlted 
States  Information  Agency" 

EXCLUSION     or    CERT.\IN     .\&ENCIES 

Sec  19.  The  provisions  of  sections  15.  16. 
and  17  of  this  .Act  shall  not  apply  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  Amis  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  The  bill  creates  a 
career  service  for  Information  officers  of 
the   U.S.   Information   Agency    The  bill 


was  mtroduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  Mr  Pklli,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  Tlie 
Pell  bill— now  the  Pell-Hays  Act"— was 
the  subject  of  hearings  within  the  com- 
mittee and  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
on  November  13.  1967 

When  the  bill  was  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  ap- 
proved with  one  amendment  which  I  am 
sure  tlie  Senate  will  have  no  problem  In 
accepting 

That  amendment  does  away  with  an 
anomaly  which  has  existed  under  the 
Foreign  Service  .■\ct  for  many  years, 
namely,  that  Foreign  Service  Reserve  ol- 
flcers  continue  to  have  their  periods  of 
tenure  extended  by  annual  provisions  In 
appropriations  acts,  thus  circumventing 
the  intent  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
that  their  tenure  be  temporary. 

The  House  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  may 
continue  as  such  for  not  more  than  5 
years  Thereafter,  their  service  shall  be 
terminated  unless  they  have  In  the  In- 
terim been  appointed  as  career  officers  In 
the  Department  ol  State,  as  Foreign 
Service  information  officers,  as  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer  with  ujiUmited 
tenure  or  as  a  Foreign  Service  staCf 
officer 

I  aslc  unanimous  consent  that  those 
portions  of  the  leport  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives dealint;  with  this  .subject  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  toUows: 

SECTION     I  3 

Suboectlon  lai  provides  that  any  officer 
appointed  as  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  may 
serve  m  that  capacity  for  no  more  than  5 
years  Under  the  authority  of  section  522  of 
the  Foreign  Service  .\ct  of  1946.  aa  amended. 
such  appointments  may  be  made  for  an 
initial  period  of  .5  years  and  extended  fDr  an 
addlUonal  5  years — a  total  of  10  years.  A  pro- 
vision m  the  annual  appropriation  acts  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  of  USIA  has 
permitted  an  -lunual  extension  for  those 
whose  appointments  expired  during  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Thus  the  Reserve  category,  in- 
tended to  be  one  .>f  limited  duration,  has 
gradually  become  one    if  indefinite  duration. 

The  committee  rec<_>gnizes  the  need  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  specialists  and  techni- 
cians m  each  of  the  two  .igencles  But  It  is 
convinced  that  they  should  be  temporary 
appointees.  If  their  services  are  necessary, 
they  should  be  given  tenure,  if  not  they 
should  be  terminated  This  subsection  spec- 
ifies that  at  any  time  after  3  years  and  before 
the  end  of  5  years  the  agency  must  deter- 
mine whether  to  terminate  a  Reserve  ap- 
p<ilntment  or  m  the  discretion  of  the  ■Sec- 
retary or  the  Director  give  unlimited  status 
to  a  Reserve  as  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  a 
Foreign  Service  Information  officer,  a  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officer  with  unlimited 
tenure  or  a  Foreign  Service  Staff  officer  m 
iccordance  with  provisions  of  a  law  applica- 
ble to  "hose  categories  of  officers 

Subeection  ibi  provides  that  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Reserve  officers  holding  ippolntmenta  as 
such  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act 
may  be  extended  for  a  peruxl  not  to  exceed 
5  years  This  will  permit  an  orderly  phaseout 
of  thoee  officers  who  cannot,  or  do  not  wish 
to.  secure  an  unlimited  appointment. 

SECTION     18 

Subseirtion  (ftl  provides  that  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer  who  is  given  unlimited 
tenure    shall    become    a    participant    In    the 


Foreign  service  retirement  and  dlsabll.f. 
system  and  shall  transfer  his  oontrlbutl.  :;.^ 
from  the  civil  service  or  other  retirement 
system  under  which  he  has  been  covered  Ui 
the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity fund.  Tlie  reference  to  subaectlons  •  i 
arid  (d)  of  secUon  9  of  this  act  makes  app:.- 
cable  the  provisions  for  mandatory  retire- 
ment for  age 

Subsection  (bi  makes  applicable  to  For- 
eign Service  Reserve  officers  with  unlimited 
tenure  thoee  sections  of  the  Foreign  Servl-e 
.Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  that  deal  with  sep- 
aration and  retirement  benefits.  These  sec- 
tion* apply  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  general  terms  and  conditions  j.s 
now  apply  to  F\>relga  Service  officers  and  is 
will  apply  to  Foreign  Service  Information 
officers  under  other  sections  of  this  act. 

SECTION     17 

This  section  covers  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  now  on  the  rolls  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  USIA  It  makes  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment of  unlimited  tenure  such  officers 
who  have  or  will  have  completed  at  least  i 
years  of  continuous  and  satisfactory  service 
Such  appointments  will  be  granted  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Director. 

SECTION     18 

This  section  amend«  section  522(3i  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  194«.  as  amended,  bv 
limiting  to  a  maximum  of  5  years  the  .ip- 
polntment of  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  USIA  Indi- 
viduals from  Government  agencies  other 
than  the  E>epartment  of  State  and  the 
Agency  are  assigned  to  these  two  agencies  ;is 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers.  They  have 
reemployment  and  reinstatement  rights  .•'. 
their  employing  agency  and  are  In  a  .sen.-o 
temporary  employees  of  the  two  agencic.T 
The  iunendment  continues  the  authority  ir. 
existing  law  to  extend  the  nasignment  of 
such  mdlvlduais  for  an  additional  5  year- 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  this  authorltv 
win  be  used  sparingly  The  committee  recoe- 
nlzes  the  need  for  the  continuation  of  the 
assignment  authority  but  does  expect  tlie 
Department  of  State  or  the  Agency  to  t.se 
this  assignment  authority  to  avoid  grantliie 
career  status  to  Reserve  officers  by  assign- 
ment as  svich  from  within  their  own  agencv 

-■SECTION     1 9 

This  section  excludes  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  the  Peace  Corps 
and  the  .Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
.Agency  from  the  provisions  of  sections  15 
16.  and  17  of  this  act. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  wc  are  livinc 
today  m  the  midst  of  what  might  well  be 
called  the  age  of  communications.  Tlieie 
are  more  ways  for  man  to  talk  to  liis 
fellowman  than  ever  before  in  histoiy 
Happily  this  country  leads  the  world  I'.i 
development  of  communication  devices 
employing  all  the  latest  mechanical  and 
electronic  inventions.  Tills  country  al.-J 
has  no  peers  in  its  present  great  outpour- 
ing of  literature,  painting,  sculpture 
music— which  can  be  described  as  artistic 
communication. 

It  is  vital  that  as  a  Nation  we  speaic 
to  the  people  of  other  nations  with  our 
best  communications  foot  forward.  Since 
1953  our  Government  has  had  the  appr  - 
prlate,  independent  mechanism  for  d-  - 
ing  so — the  U.S.  Information  Agencv 
Since  that  time  the  USIA  has  grown  t; 
be  an  important  part  of  America's  for- 
eign policy  community  both  In  Washinn- 
ton  and  overseas  Its  mission  has  been  : : 
use  communications  techniques  to  wir. 
undersUndlng  abroad  for  the  United 
States,  its  foreign  policies.  Its  people,  and 
its  culture.  Considering  It  has  labored 
under  one  serious  handicap,  the  USIA 
has  carried  out  Its  assignment  effectively 


This  handicap  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  professional  personnel  of  the  agency 
ive  been  denied  a  career  service,  Mr. 
Resident,  it  Is  self-evident  that  if  we  are 
o  have   the   best   possible   informal  on 
'^nice   to   tell   Americas  story   to  the 
world  we  must  have  the  best  communl- 
c\uons  experts  to  do  the  job^  USIA^s  top 
professionals  for  15  years  have  had  to 
ork  as  temporary  employees.  This  con- 
Sit  on  has  hurt  morale  and  threatened 
me°ong-range  excellence  of  the  Agency  s 
lirformance.  It  has  also  caused  increas- 
na  difficulty  In  attracting  young  and  able 
eople  into  making  USIA  their  career. 
'  I  am  delighted  that  this  day  Congress 
has  eliminated  this  longstanding  defl- 

;';ncy  in  such  an  ^^PO'-J^^f  p^Haye 
government  by  passing  the  PeU-Hayes 
bill  S  633,  for  a  career  service  f or  USIA^ 
^  I  am  confident  that  the  USIA  w^ll  move 
firmly  within  the  provisions  of  this  act 
t    bring  its  service  to  the  highest  ex- 
eerence    Young  people  with  skills  and 
background  in  all  types  of  commun  ca- 
nons can  look  to  the  USIA  as  a  place 
iiere  they  can  practice  their  Profession 
proudly.  Year  by  year  i-eci-uitment  should 
;.,w  be  greatly  stimulated.  Within  the 
^■^encv.  training  measures  can  be  em- 
l.loyed   to  improve   officers  in  the  per- 
Smance  of  the  Agency's  particular  mis- 
sion And  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
;  ores  of  overseas  posts  USIA  officers  can 
row  work  with  the  tranquillity  that  a 
v-iie  career  service  affords  the  deserving 
iTofessional    who    has   earned   a    place 

'"Mr     SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President     I 
move'  that    the    Senate    concur   in   the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives toS.  633. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


tlon  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT     OF     CONSOUDATg^ 
FARMERS     HOME     ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1961 
Mr   AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 

S  1504 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  ^. 
1504)  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farin- 
ers  Home  Administratlori  Act  of  1961   as 
amended,  to  provide  for  loans  for  enter- 
prises to  supplement  farm  income  and 
for  farm  conversion  to  recreation    re- 
move the  annual  ceiling  on  insured  loans 
Screase  the  amount  of  unso  d  m  ured 
loans  that  may  be  made  out  of  the  fund_ 
raise   the    aggregate    annual    limits   on 
grants   estabUsh'a  flexible  loan  interes 
rate   and  for  other  purposes  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert 


DISPOSAL  OF  BERYL  ORE 
Mr    BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the   Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
ine.ssage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  14367. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
lore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  arinouncing  its 
action  on  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
14367  which  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  H.R  1«67,  an 
act  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  bejyl  ore 
from  the  National  Stockpile  and  the  Supple- 
mental Stockpile 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  stockpile  disposal  law  al- 
ready requires  the  use  of  sealed  bids  on 
a  competitive  basis  in  the  disposal  of 
beryl,  it  seems  to  me  the  amendment  is 
redundant. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
ii.s  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  the  Subcom- 
tnittee  on  National  Stockpile  and  Naval 
Petroleum  Reserves  is  in  agreement  with 
the  position  taken  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  and  we  have  no  ob- 
ectlan  to  this  amendment  bemg  cleared 

at  this  time. _. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


That  the  consolidated  farmers  Home  Ad - 
ministration  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  is  fu. 
thpr  amended  as  loUow.s 

The  nret  sentence  of  section  303  is  an.ended 
to  reld  as  follows-  -Loans  may  be  made  .^ 
insured  under  this  subtitle  lor  d  .  acquiring. 
enlargmg  or  improving  farms,  including 
fSufldlngs,  land  and  water  development^ 
use  and  conservation.  (2)  recreational  uses 
and?acniues,  <3,  enterprises  needed  tu 
Dlement  farm  income,  i4)  refinancing  exist 
fng'nSebtedness.  and  ,51  ^o^n  ^lo^ng  cos  s^ 

Sec  2  Section  304  is  amended  by  inserting 
■Mar' after-subtitle',  and  by  changing  the 
ner iod  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  comma 
Tnd  adding  the  following  i  "not  Including  rec- 
reational uses  and  facilities,  and  b)  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  sections  302  (2  . 
and  (31  to  individual  farmowners  or  tenants 
to  VnaAc^  outdoor  recreational  enterpr^ 
or  to  convert  to  recreational  uses  their  farm- 
ing or  ranching  operations,  including  those 
heretofore  financed   under  this  title    _ 

Zr  3  Section  306(a)  (2)  Is  amended  bv 
Changing  -$50,000,000"  to  -$100.000,0(M)-^ 
'""s^l  4' The  last  sentence  of  section  _306(a; 
(3)  Is  amended  by  changing  1968  ^o  19/1. 
^  SEC.  5.  section  306(a)(6)  s/^-^^nded  b> 
chanelnug    -$50,000,000-    to    '  «15000.000 

Iec    6   lection  308  Is  amended  by  strik  ng 
theword  -Loans-  from  the  beginnintt  of  the 

Lt  sentence  and  i-e«'"^., '"  J'^;!  ^.Sg 
-Until  October  1.  1971.  loans  and  by  striking 
the  conmia  after  the  word  "Secretary^  and 
the  phrase  -aggregating  not  more  than  $450,- 
000.000  in  any^on^e^year;'.^^  is  amended  by 
changing  ••$50.000,000-   to  -SIOO.OOO.OOO 

Iec  8  section  312  is  amended  by  -a)  re- 
vising subsection  (4)  to  read  as  follows;  ■  (4) 
Cn^cing  ^nd  and  water  development    use^ 

and  conlervation.-;  (b)  l-^^^""!,^  "^^^.i^^^^^t 
75)  and  (6)  to  read  as  follows:  -(5)  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  311 
(2rand  (3) .  to  individual  farmers  or  ranch- 
ers to  finance  outdoor  recreational  enter- 
nrlses  or  to  convert  to  recreational  uses  their 
Kng    or    ranching    operations.   Indud  ng 

^^SEC  9  section  313  Is  amended  by  changing 
the  colon  ester  "$35,0OO"  to  a  comma,  and  by 
striking  the  proviso  in  item  ( 1) . 

SBC  !o  section  316  Is  amended  by  a) 
stmclng  from  the  first  sentence  "at  an  in- 
tSS  «te  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  per 


annum-  and  (b)  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
sTtlon  the  following:  -Ix^ans  ma^e  "«^^er 
this  subtitle  shall  bear  ^^^"T^^.^^l,^ J^J^. 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Sg  mw.  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  ^J^th  rema  n- 
ine  periods  to  maturity  comparable  to  the 
avirwe  maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted 
w"^  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centunv 
SuL  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  per  annum 
Is  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

SEC   11    Section  331  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection   (f)    at  the  end  thereof  U> 

^^^.'fri^TasT-rtgage  and  other  contract 

liens  If  it  appears  that  ^^^^y  ^^Vhelr°enforce 
nr  nrosoective  value  or  that  their  eniorce 
^ent    iK    would    be    ineffectual    or    un- 

^'^sTlTsectlon  333.  b,  of  the  Conso,m  ted 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  isei  s 
rmeTded  by  striking  the  word  -farming  . 
Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
nassed  the  Senate  unanimously  last  year, 
it  has  JuLt  passed  the  House  with  minor 

^Trn'^e^'lhat  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
^"S-S^A^f^'Mf  P'sident,  will  the 

£,enator  yield? 

Mr   AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr'  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  this  "^^att^r  has  been 
cleared  with  and  approved  by  the  Sena 
tor  from  Louisiana? 

Mr  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  have  discussed  it 
v.-ith  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  Senator 
nom  Louisiana,  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  would  appreciate  the  co- 
opeTation  of  both.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  he  had  no  objections 

The  House  did  reduce  the  overall  au- 
thorization from  S150  million  to  $100 
million    for    rural    water    and    sewage 

^^  Mi-'hOLL.'^ND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  AIKEN.  The  amendments  of  the 
House  are  all  minor  and,  in  fact,  improve 

^^The^^' PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 

the  will  of  the  Senate?  ^     ^  ^      „ 

M^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 

^^¥h?ISSmG  oScTr.  The  Clerk 

"  Thfbil  cle°rk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgmia^Mr_  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ordev  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Sie  PRESroiNG  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

AMENDMENT  OFjmVE^f^^^ 
TARY     TRAINING     AND     SERVICE!' 

ACT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  asTthe  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Ste  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 

-^TpSSmGO™i2;d  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
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V,.  .rr,»T,Hm»r.t  nt  EXHIBIT  B  Mr.   BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  At  the 

f.  ^rrf.fi'^^  th.  bn  STk  is  to  n  3  D«P*«^NT  or  THK  is^io..  time  Mr.  Castro  appeared  before  the  Di.s- 
the  Senate  to  the  ^['I'^^^^^^l^^^.  national  p*«k  3«ivue,  uict  of  Columbia  Appropriations  Sub- 
amend  and  clarify  the  - e^^^PiOf ™f";^  wushxngton.DC,Juiyi9.i968.  committee.  I  inserted  into  the  hearing 
provUiona  of  the  Universal  3*i""^[y  Hon  Robert  c  bthi..  record  h's  reply  to  my  telegram,  and  ir.- 
Tralnlng  and  Service  Act  an  for  otner  j^.  ^  senate.  ^^^ed  u/aln  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  adr- 
purposes,  which  was.  on  the  last  line  of  waihxngton.  d  c  nuarv  of  fhe  $5  000  bond 
the  Senate  enirrossed  amendment,  strike  Ucar  senator  Byrd  we  have  previously  quacy  or  tne  ja.uuu  Dona. 
^„t  ^?q*?,  •  a^d^se?t  459^  fur:u.s..«i  vou  ihe  u,tai  c.^is  lo  ihis  Office  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bn.  f 
out    459' 8 '     *"^.,^*^"    ",„    y,^  p^„,  of  ihe  p.x)r  People  s  Campaign  In  connecUon  excerpt  of  these  hearings  be  printed  .n 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia,  ^r  J?"-  ^^^^  ^^  occupancy  of  Resurreciion  City  and  the  Record  at  this  point,  to  be  follou,  d 

ident,  the  House  amendment  to  tne  sen-  ^^^  solidarity  Day  .vwcn  a«  ii59,774  by  a  clipping  from  the  Evening  Star    ! 

ate  amendment  is  intended  to  correct  a  .^^     ^^^^     ^j     dumanuing     structures.  Tuesday    July  30.   These   would  appear 

mistake  in  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill,  grounds   cleanup,    and    restoration    of    turf  exhibits  D  and  E 

The  mlsUke  consisted  of  a  reference  to  were  estimated  at  »6i  ooo  Although  the  res-  objection  the  material 

section    459' gi     of    title    50.    appendix,  toration  of  the  turf  is  still  in  process  we  do  Anere  oeing  "«  °°Jy"'"'';^\'''^'''^^^^^ 

United  States  Cc^e    when  the  intention  have  more  accurate  .-„,«*  of  this  woric  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

Unitea  »'^*"*S'-^^;  *''•=''   "„      .     ,.,      -«  These    c«it«    to    date    amount    to    »31.900.  as  follows: 

was  to  refer  to   section  ^aS  of  title  50  ^^  ^,,„,^^  ,,^^  ^,  complete  the  sodding  Exhibit  d 

appendix.      United      states      *-Oae.       ine  ^^   ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  repair   or  replace  trees  and  senator  Byrd.  I  insert  In  the  record  ut  this 

amendment  merely  strikes  "if     to  con-  shrubbery   is  tao.ooo.  or  a   total  estimated  point  your  letter  to  me  of  May  24  outlining 

form  to  the  clear  intent  of  the  Senate  ^,^3g^   ,(  »«i  uoo  the  \-iew  that  the  ss.ooo  bond  plus  possible 

report.  in  summary  the  co«t«  are  aa  follows  salvage    rates   would    be   sufBclent   to   insure 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  Resurrection  city   through   terml-  that  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
amendment  of  the  House  nation  ..f   permit tUS,  167  ference.  as  permittee,  would  fulflU  its  obUga- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques-  S.>lidarUy  Day  March -       14.607  tlon  under  the  permit  or  to  indemnify  the 

1  rie  rrtc-oiiJi.  kj  y            ^^.,„„  „f  »hp  =^^^=  NaUonal  Park  Service  In  the  event  the  per- 

tion  IS  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  or  tne  rT,itt>i.A  Khnoid  default  in  carrvlnir  out  its  ob- 

Seaator  Irom  West  Virginia.  Dismantling  of  structures  and  res-  ml t^e  should  default  In  carrying  out 

__r             ,                   J  .  toration  of  area  ligations. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  National   Park  service  costs   ( in-  Is  '-his  still  your  view? 

^^^.^_^^^  nudes    estimated    cost    of    un-                             , The  letter  follows   »                

flni.hed    wurki      61,900  May  24.  1968 

THE  COST  OP  RESURRECTION  CITY  osA  coet*     includes  storage  and  Hon.  Robert  C  Bvrd, 

,„                 .,      r.  '.ransTer  r>f  reaJ  propertvi 29,482  U  S.  Senate. 

Mr    BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-  District     of     Columbia     Highway  Washington.  DC 

Ident.  few  If  any  Americans  were  deluded  Department    cc«ta 26.009  De.\r  senator  Byrd     By  way  of  further 

by   the  initial   clalm.s  that  the  costs  of  ■  foiiow-up  to  your  telegram  of  May  21,  we 

Resurrection  Cuy  and  che  so-called  Poor  subtotal U7.391  believe  the  »5.ooo  cash  deposit  made  bv  the 

o^^^i^'-  r'orv^r^onrr,   .^w-^,!^   K»  iinHprTTTif.  -  Southem    Christian    Leadership    Conference 

People  s  Campaign  *ould  ^e  undei^ rlt-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  requirements  of  the  permit 

ten    from    private    funds   and    that    tax  Total   as  sufficient  to  cover  the  removal  of  the  fa- 

moneys   would   not   be   used.  An  agreement  has  been  reached  with   the  ^,„ju„   installed    bv    ihem   on   park   land   in 

It   IS   clear   that   the   true   costs  of   this  SCLC    U.r  them   to   ^ell   the  lumber  stored  t^e  District  of  Columbia.  This  represents  the 

lU-fated    pressure    campaign    will    never  '"^  ^"^  Be'^"'--  "^[[^  '^^  ■■**•"  ""^  price  to  be  ^..^bined  judgment  of  those  who  negotiated 

be  known    I  have    however    sought  over  -'PProved  by  this  offl.e   ,.nd  the  pTnceeasto  ^,^^             ^„  ^^^          ^^ 

t^e  oa-^  few  months  to  -enorV  the  dollar  *"^  ^^'^'^  '"  "  «^'fP-"se   account  in  the  US.  ^^^^^^^  ^^,^  discussions  with  their 

the  pa.-.t  re'*  montns  to  .eport  tne  aouar  xreasurv    to  be    dlspo.sed   <.f  along  with   the  _„_r,,,,tnr»     a-P    feel    oulte    confident    thn 

values  assigned  to  the  campaign  by  those  .^.^OO  deposit  .according  to  legal  determ.na-  ^l^^^'^n'  remove    th'e"rlns^"latIons.    for 

Federal  agencies  which  appeared  to  be  ri.ms  t...  be  made  later.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^  believe  they  wish  to  recover 

most  prominently  identified  with  :t  We  win   be  happy  to  provide  further  in-  ^^^^^  deposit 

For  all  practical  purposes.  I  believe  the  formation   regarding    the   actual    restoration  ^^^  judgment  may  be  Incorrect,  but  if  It  Is 

figures  are  now  final,  and  in  order  that  ™»'«    *^'="  T','!!'"!^;  /'".'iJ'iu    T^^.^^^  ^"^  ^h*"'  ''"  "^"^^  surprised.  In  any  case,  we 

the  record  be  as  complete  and  accurate  r^^m^u  t^rbe":^e.;rfr!.W^^th?re  T.TnZ^nl-T^^ '"^nt  T^^.^^'l 

^haf  tlif  t"ti-  t^  cosf t  the  FeSer"  1  °'  ^^^  T''".  ^ra    'with  rhels  t'o^" emoTe  rheTc^lU t..; 

that  the  tota.  direct  cost  to  the  Federal  sincerely  yours.  installed  bv  .SCLC  Salvage  value  of  the  ium- 

Government    and    District    of   Columbia  Russell  E   Dickinson  j_^  believed  to  be  sufflclentlv  high  to  at- 

was  in  exce.ss  of  $1,700,000    I  ask  unani-  Acting  R.gwnal  Director  ^^^^^^  p^^^,^^^  salvage   firms.   We  believe  that 

mous  consent  that  the  table  be  printed  ^..   byRD  ol  We.st  Virginia   I  ,ilso  ask  .saUage  could  be  contracted  at  little  or  no 

at  this  point  m  the  Record  as  exhibit  .A  unanimous  consent    to  have  printed  at  cost  to  the  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Uble  was  this  point  m  the  Recdrd    as  exhibit  C,  m  respect  to  power  lines  and  poles  installed 

ordered    to    be    printed    in    the    Recoro.  a  copy  of  a  telegrarn  dated  May  21,  1968.  ^ ^^ :^: ^ZJ^Z^  fo^e  :^?1orr^ 

^^  tol.o*s  which    I   directed    to    Mr     Nash    Castro,  '^,,^.    ^^^^    ,^^,,,„^  includes  the  cost  of  re- 

tXHiBiT  A  National  Capital  Regional  Director.  Na-  miivinK  the  poles  and  lines. 

FUNDS  EXPtNDtD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  POOR  PtOPUS  tional  Park  Service,  questioning  the  ade-  sincerely  yours, 

CAMPAIGN  quacy  of  the  bond  obtained  to  restore  to  Nash  Castro. 

— •  its  foi-mer  condition   the  national  park  Regional  Director. 

D«paftment                Nature  oi         Amouni  lands  used  by  Resurrection  City.  bond   sufficiency 

Ksirepoii        eiwnded  There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  j^   castro  It  is  still  my  -.iew.  Mr.  Chalr- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  ni.in. 

.*gneultttr«                               fhwt                         J10.471  as  follows  Senator  Byrd    It  Is  .still  your  \1ew  that  the 

Oistfict  o(  Columbia                         ^0                      ??^  ?!?  Exhibit  C  S5.000  bond  Is  sufficient  :> 

\"J^^"^' JO                      476,553  May    21,    1968.  Mr    Castro.  Yes.  sir.  ,»5  of  now  It  Is.  It  de- 

Generii  Services  Administra-             Jo                        «.'573  Mr    Nask  Castro.  [>ends  on  compliance  we  have  with  the  per- 

tw"  Regional  Dtrector     National  Capital  Region.  nilt 

Department  ol  the  Army.                  .do m,m  Sational  Park  Serine.  Washington.  DC  My  own  impression  of  things  Is  this    They 

Torn               1.70B.M3  Will   .ippreclate  vour  immediate  .idvice  as  have   .m    Investment   of   lumber   In   the   site. 

to    whether    .>r    not    guarantee    required    by  I  understand,  in  exce.'s  of  $.70,000.  I  don  t  :eel 

section   8   of    permit    issued    by    vou   as    Re-  thev   can   afford   to  abandon   it.   If  thev  did. 

'SijDi«:tlot|n3tcost1eterminatlonj»ndje|tlementoicUlms,  j^jj^^j   Director.    NatUmal    C.ipltal   Parks,    to  I    am   sure   any   contrivctor   would    he   i.appy 

the  Southern   Christian   Leadership   Conier-  to   come   in   and   salvage   it   and   restore   tne 

Mr    BYRD  ol  West  Virijinia    Inasmuch  ence  on  May  10.  1968.  has  been  received  and  site. 

a.s  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  report  if  so  '»  *bat  form  in  vie*  ..f  present  inten-                                     

of  Juiv   19  conta.n.-,  information  not  pre-  s'^e  usage  will  also  thank  you  to  advise   me  Exhibit    E 

vlousiv  available.   I  a^k   unanimoU-s  con-  *f,  'f  ^^«  sumcien<  y  of  this  bond  to  ;;;^emove  ^^^^^  ^^^  w.i^hlngtou  ,D.C  1    Evening  Star, 

<«»nt  th  ir   It  he  nrinred  m  the  He.urq  at  '"   •*^''""e«  installed   by  or  for  It  and  shall  j    1     30    igggi 

sent  tnat  it  Ot  pruuea  m  int  Kt-iuRo  at  restore  the  areas  to  their  prior  condition  •  '          ^                 _  .„. 

thiS  point  in  Us  entirety,  as  exnibit  B  Robert  r    byro.  '^^■^^  '^''^  Lumber  Sold  kor  $5,dOO 

There   being   no  objection,   the   report  j/S    senator.  Chairman.  Dmrict  of  Co-  The    .National    Park    Service     today    an- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  iumbia     subcommittee,     Senate     Ap-  nounced    the    sale    of    the    lumber   salvaged 

83  follows:  propriarioru  Commiffee.  from   Resurrection   City   to   a  Johnson   City. 
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Tenn    arm  lor  »5,500.  The  agency  hadhoped 
7o^U  ^e  lumber  for  •18.000  to  •20,000.  But 
l\^i.^n  said,  the  bid  from  the  0"^^ 
l^th  nrm  was  the  only  one  and  the  lum- 
bef^ow  m  storage  at  Pt.  Belvolr.  Va..  U  In 
danger  of  deterioration. 

\a  called  for  In  an  agreement  with  the 
southern  Christian  Leadership  Con^eren^ 
feasors  of  the  Poor  People's  Campalp^.  the 
'^Ty  win  go  into  a  trust  fund  pending  a 
"gal  determination  of  who  gets  It-the  Park 
^rvlce  or  the  SCLC  The  federal  agency  has 
^ught  the  money  to  help  pay  costs  of  re- 
twrtng  the  Resurrection  City  site. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Vlrpinia.  This 
newspaper  story  relates  that  the  salvaged 
umber  which  was  said  to  have  cost  m 
excess  of  $70,000  when  new  was  sold  last 
wik  for  $5,500.  This  together  with  the 
S5  000  bond  will  be  less  than  one-tenth 
S  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Government 
m  dismantling  the  structures  and  re- 
storing the  area. 

in  reviewing  my  files  on  this  subject 
I  note  that  in  Mr.  Castro's  letter  of  May 
10  1968.  sranting  the  Southem  Chns- 
tion  Leadership  Conference  a  permit  to 
utilize  national  park  lands  for  the  con- 
struction of  -Resurrection  City.  U.  b.  a.. 
paragraph  8  reads  as  follows: 

upon  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  designate! 
ureas  under  this  permit.  P""^'"^^/*'^"  !f" 
.  ove  M  facilities  installed  by  or    or  It  and 
shall  restore  the  areas  to  their  prior  condi- 
tion, reasonable  wear  and  tear  of  the  turf  ex- 
„„t<^    To  guarantee  compliance  with   this 
'roquuement'  Permittee  shall   deposit  $5,000 
r -ash   with   the  National  Park  Service   or 
hall  execute  an  undertaking  In  the  amount 
„•   $5  000  with  two  sufficient  sureties  satls- 
'ic'orv   to  the  National  Park  Service  or  to 
'furnish  a  contractual  commitment  therefor 
Satisfactory    to    the    National    Park    Service. 
I  also  note  that  the  assurances  con- 
tained in  the  paragraph  set  forth  above 
were    accepted   and    agreed   to  Jpr  /he 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  May  10.   1968.  by  Mr.  Bernard 
LaFayette    Jr.,  national  coordinator  ot 
WashinsTton    Poor    People's    Campaign. 
and  Mr.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy,  director, 
Washington  bureau.  Southem  Christian 
U-adership  Conference. 

Cleailv  the  Southern  Christian  Lead- 
nsWp  Conference  has  an  obligation  to 
live  up  to  its  commitment,  and  I  to- 
other with  many  other  American  tax- 
pavers  will  look  forward  with  interest  as 
to'jiow  this  account  will  be  finally  set- 
tled bv  tho.-e  who  have  been  charged 
with  protecttns  the  Government's  inter- 
est in  this  matter. 


lers— Kenneth   T.  Lyons— is  quoted   as 

saying : 

The  safety  factor  at  National  has  degener- 
ated to  a  point  that  almost  dally  there  are 
reported  and  unreported  near-misses,  aver- 
aging five  a  day 


Mr  President,  must  we  wait  for  a 
major  disaster  before  we  take  steps  to 
correct  this  situation?  Can  we  any  longer 
avoid  our  responsibility  to  assure  the 
safety  of  those  who  use  National  Airport 
and  those  who  live  in  its  vicinity? 

I  have  warned  many  times  in  the  past 
that  air  traffic  at  National  Airport  had 
oassed  the  saturation  point.  It  is  not 
reasonable  for  the  airlines  to  contmue 
expanding  their  use  of  this  facility^ 

Yet  these  airlines  have  proposed  major 
improvements  at  National,  including  the 
lengthening  of  its  runway,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate more  and  bigger  jets.  It  may 
be  possible  to  do  this  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  expand  the  airspace  above  National 

^^^^0  matter  what  might  be  dorie  to 
improve  ground  facilities  at  National  we 
will  still  have  the  safety  problem  which 
results  from  too  many  planes  in  the  air 
•  at  the  same  time  over  the  same  area^ 

The  only  solution  is  to  divert  some  ol 
these  flights  to  other  airports.  The  logi- 
cafaltemative  is  Dulles  International 
Airport  which  was  designed  for  this  spe- 
cific purpose.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ern airports  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  under  utilized. 

Mr  President,  I  call  upon  the  airlines 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  all  other  re- 
Sonsible  parties  to  take  immediae  steps 
to  alleviate  congestion  at  National  in  the 
interest  of  public  safety. 


♦he  injuries  will  not  be  overwhelming. 
that  the  losses  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
and  that  the  recovery  will  be  rapid. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  „,       ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

^°Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CONGESTION  AT  NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  earned 
an  article  by  Richard  M.  Cohen  concem- 
•ng  the  .serious  and  growing  safety  haz- 
ards resulting  from  the  congestion  of 
nights  at  National  Airport. 

Mr  Cohen  reported  that  recently  a 
Presidential  support  plane  narrowly 
.woided  a  collision  with  a  commercial  jet 
over  Mount  Vernon  when  a  tower  con- 
troller became  too  busy  directing  other 
flights  to  contact  the  planes  involved. 

This  incident  emphasizes  the  danger- 
ous conditions  at  National  Airport. 

The  national  president  of  the  associ- 
ation representing  the  Nation's  control- 


EARTHQUAKE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  for 
some'  time  now  the  news  tickers  have 
been  carrying  reports  of  an  earthquake 
cSerTngn  Manila  in  the  Philippine 
Stands.  A  number  of  Filipinos  are  dead 
and  many  more  are  injured  because  of 
this  terrible  catastrophe.  Damage  to 
buildings  in  Manila  has  been  extensive 
and  the  cost  cannot  even  be  estimated. 

Mr  President,  the  earthquake  presents 
another  difficulty  to  the  Republic  o  he 
PhUlpplnes.  It  is  one  I  am  sure  that  the 
Filipino  people  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Marcos  will   face   up   to   and 

^^ThS^^strophe  has  struck  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  just  as  it  was  begin- 
ning to  move  forward  rapidly  m  many 
fields— in  agricultural  production,  the 
road  building  and  schools  as  wel  as  in 
social  services.  These  advances  will  have 
strengthened  the  Republic  to  meet  this 
natural  calamity. 

I  wish  to  express  through  President 
Marcos  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
the  great  distress  of  the  Senate  at  this 
catastrophe  and  to  let  them  know  that 
we  feel  for  them,  sympathize  wnth  them 
and  If  there  is  any  way  we  can  be  of 
service  to  these  long-time  friends  and 
allies  we  stand  ready  and  willing  to  do 
everything  we  possibly  can.  The  Senate 
I  know,  joins  with  me  in  the  hope  and 
prayer  that  the  damage,  the  deaths,  and 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
SOS-ADJOURNMENT  FROM  TODAY 
TO  SEPTEMBER  4,   1968 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  lo  lay  before  the  Senate   a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on   House   Concurrent   Resolution 

805 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 805.  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatiics 
,the  senate  concurring).  Jhat  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Friday,  August  2.  1968,  It 
"a^d  ^journed  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
Wednesday.  September  4,  1968. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 

the  concurrent  resolution?       ^     ^       .„ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

proceeded   to   consider   the   concurrent 

resolution.  „      .j     *     t 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  805  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideratioir 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 
In  line  2,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
••House"  arid  insert  •'Congress". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  House  concurrent  resolution  "No. 
8051.    ns    amended,    was    agreed   to    as 
iollows 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Rep-csentatue:i 
UHe  senate  concurring).  That  ^'heti  the 
Conzress  adjourns  on  Friday,  August  2.  1968. 
It  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian, 
■Wednesday,  September  4.  1968. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  as  amended  remain 
at  the  desk  until  everything  is  completed 
I  recall  an  incident  8  years  ago  when  I 
was  left  holding  the  bas.  because  of 
being  too  eager  to  have  approved  a  reso- 
lution of  this  sort.  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
that  ever  again,  until  the  business  of  the 
Senate  is  completed. 

AUTHORlHt.  TO     SIGN    ENROLLED 
bSlS^ AjPlir T  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr  MAN^WELD.  Mr.  President  I 
submit  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
806,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  read  by  the 
clerk. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concur- 
rent re«olutlon  ■  H  Con  Res  806' .  aa  fol- 
lows ;  „^ 
H    Con    Rmb    80« 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Hepresen'.aixfs 
tinf  senate  concurring^  That  notwlth- 
8tandln|{  any  ftdjournmenl  of  ti\e  two  Houses 
until  September  4.  19««.  the  Speaker  of  the 
HouM  of  Repreaent*tlvea  and  the  President 
of  the  a«n*t«  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  au- 
thorized to  *lgn  enrolled  bills  and  joint  re- 
solutions duly  paaaed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent    resolution     was     considered     and 

agreed  to 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  bill  cleric  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quomm  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 


ROBERT F  KENNEDY 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr  President,  soon  af- 
ter he  came  to  Capitol  Hill  several  years 
ago  I  learned  to  know  our  late  colleague. 
Robert  Kennedy-.  From  the  f^rst  I  recoK- 
nized  him  as  a  man  with  a  f\ne  mind  and 
rare  talents  Later.  I  saw  repeated  evi- 
dences of  his  tremendous  energy  and 
complete  dedication  to  his  work 

I  believe  as  fine  a  tribute  as  can  be 
given  a  person  is  a  frank  apprai.sal  of 
your  impressions  of  him  as  he  performs 
his  duties,  especially  m  public  life. 

From  year  to  year  then.  I  viewed  the 
fine  contributions  that  he  made  to  a  ma- 
jor Senate  committee  as  a  highly  valu- 
able sUff  member  Later.  I  saw  his  talent 
for  organization  and  the  splendid  overall 
job  he  did  in  managing  the  primary  and 
presidential  campaigns  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent. John  Kennedy 

Our  lat«  colleague  became  Attorney 
General  and  served  with  distinction  for 
almost  4  years  He  showed  a  mature,  pro- 
fes^sional.  and  official  ;ud«ment  I  saw 
every  evidence  that  he  was  dedicated  to 
this  job  Then,  and  later  as  a  Senator.  I 
learned  firsthand  that  he  was  a  man  of 
tremendous  capacity  in  his  knowledge  of 
our  Government  I  saw  him  as  one  who 
could  quickly  and  readily  make  firm  de- 
cisions of  the  most  important  nature  He 
was  effective  indeed  m  dealing  with  the 
many  grave  problems  that  confronted 
him  Certainly,  hf  waa  highly  attractive 
to  millions  of  people  m  political  a.s  well 
as  personal  matters,  and  was  a  leader  by 
force  of  intellect  and  willpower  I  did 
not  share  his  opinion  in  all  questions  but 
I  recognized  him  a-s  a  very  formidable 
leader  and  molder  of  opinion  In  many 
fields 

I  look  upon  the  manner  of  the  passing 
of  our  late  colleague  and  friend  as  a  great 
personal  and  political  tragedy  It  was  a 
personal  tragedy  for  him  to  lose  his  own 
life,  and  for  his  family  to  lose  him  It 
was  a  political  tragedy  for  a  forceful  and 
fearless  leader  to  be  lost,  when  dedica- 
tion and  energy  are  so  badly  needed  in 
our  political  life 


There  were  few  limes  that  he  and  I 
voted  together  except  on  matters  of  pro- 
cedures and  there  were  times  when, 
frankly.  I  could  not  understand  his  posi- 
tion At  the  .saine  time  I  realized  there 
were  times  when  he  perhaps  ould  not 
understand  my  position  but  we  could  al- 
ways deal  with  each  other  m  confidence 
While  he  was  Attorney  General  and 
while  he  was  a  Senator  we  were  very 
often  on  opposite  .sides  or  pitted  against 
each  other  m  public  matters  But  on  or 
ofT  the  SenaU'  floor  he  always  told  me 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tiuth. 
about  every  matter  that  we  discussed 
This  was  a  cardinal  virtue  m  which  I  can 
take  pride  as  well  as  share  with  his  other 
friends  and  with  each  member  of  his 
fine  family 

As  an  American,  as  a  former  colleague 
and  friend.  I  am  thankful  for  the  con- 
tribution that  he  made  and  shall  cherish 
the  memory  of  his  virtues 

I  mourn  his  untimely  passing  and  the 
loss  sustained  by  his  family,  his  coun- 
try and  the  Senate  To  his  surviving  wid- 
ovv  and  to  each  of  his  children  as  well  as 
his  other  relatives,  Mrs  Stennls  and  I 
extend  our  heartfelt  .sympathy  In  their 
earthly  lo.ss  and  pray  that  God  will 
sustain  them  now  and  in  the  years 
ahead. 

May  God  rest  the  soul  of  our  former 
colleague.  Robert  Kennedy 


RETIREMENT  OF  GEN.  WILU.AM  F 
McKEE  .\ij  ADMINISTRATOR  OF 
FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  on  July 
31,  Gen  William  F  McKee  retired  as 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

General  McKee  leaves  that  position 
after  39  years  of  Government  service — 
35  years  in  the  military.  4  years  in  Gov- 
ernment— of  which  3  were  spent  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Admiiustralion. 

He  leaves  Government  service  after  a 
very  distlnguislied  career  that  has  been 
marked  by  highly  efTective  service  to 
his  country. 

During  the  period  he  was  head  of  the 
FAA  he  faced  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  the  country  has  faced  since 
the  beginning  of  aviation  Because  of 
the  fine  work  he  has  done,  a  .solid  foun- 
dation has  been  laid  for  outstanding 
progress  in  developing  aviation  and  es- 
pecially m  safety  in  the  air 

Under  his  direction  many  of  the 
services  of  the  P\AA  have  been  greatly 
Improved.  Long-needed  .services  have 
been  established,  all  of  which  have  been 
of  great  value  to  ail  the  people  as  well 
as  to  the  aviation  industry 

On  his  appointment  as  head  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  described 
General  McKee  as  "one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  and  competent  adminis- 
trators in  the  Defense  Department.' 

I  know  from  my  personal  association 
with  him  In  the  military  and  while  he 
was  head  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration that  his  work  in  whatever 
he  has  undertaken  has  been  outstand- 
ing. He  is  imaginative,  dedicated,  wise, 
and  industrious 


His  leaving  will  be  a  loss,  but  he  hi.- 
helped  to  establish  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  as  a  continuing  ui  - 
ganizatlon  and  has  inspired  the  em- 
ployees of  that  agency  to  continue  their 
fine  work  and  to  carry  on  In  the  sam.- 
manner  as  when  he  was  in  charge. 

The  remarks  he  made  in  saying  fare- 
well to  his  staff  are  typical  of  his  fine 
.-.pirit  and  of  his  dedication. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(rFNtR.*L   McKM  r,   FAREWELL   Re.MARKS  TO   THF 

Staffs -Ji-iY  31,  1968 
First  I  want  to  e.xpress  to  all  of  you  mv 
.iUmir;itlon  and  respect  for  a  great  job  under 
nulte  difficult  circumstances.  The  P.^A  oper- 
.nes  .iround  the  clock,  24  hours  a  day.  36.S 
davs  a  year  with  a  tempo  which  Increases 
iMch  day 

.Ml  uf  you  .ire  well  .iware  of  '.lie  problem.^ 
of    yesterday    and    the   problems   of    today- 
.t-r  us  look  at  tomorrow 

The  country  will  become  each  day  more 
.iiiii  more  dependent  on  air  transportation 
o..ih 

F'lr  the  transf>ortailon  of  people 
For  the  transptjrtallon  of  cargo 
I  have  stressed  to  the  Congress,  to  ihc 
.\aminlstraiion.  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
iMdtion  communitv  that  the  resources,  from 
whatever  source,  must  be  provided  In  the 
interest  of  lai  The  safety  of  the  system, 
lb)  The  operational  effectiveness  of  the  sys- 
tem, ic)  The  economy  of  the  country 

F.iUure  to  provide  the  people,  the  facilities 
.lUd  equipment,  and  the  resources  for  re- 
search and  development  can  only  mean 
urangulatlou  in  the  growth  ol  civil  avia- 
•inu  -with  us  illsastrous  effect  on  our  econ- 
nmy  ,,nd,  I  .im  .ifr.Md.  on  the  gaiety  of  our 
operation 

We  have  laid  this  whole  picture  out  before 
the  Congress  I  am  convinced  the  leaders  in 
•he  Congress  understand  and  are  wUhng  to 
do  '.vhat  they  can  t  j  help. 

The  President  well  recognizes  the  problem 
•ind.  as  you  know,  has  submitted  legislation 
to  help  provide  the  needed  resources 

We  !n  the  F.\A  know  what  needs  to  be  done 
,uid  what  It  will  cost  over  the  next  five  years— 
ind  even  beyond  The  FAA— you  [leople— 
have  the  cjipablUty  and  the  taJent  to  do  It 
It  Is  past  time  now  for  the  aviation  com- 
munity to  pull  together  and  give  us  the  sup- 
port that  we  need  to  do  the  Job  for  them  ana 
more  Importantly,  for  the  country  Each  day 
.ve  wait  is  another  dav  lost.  We  cannot  .\fford 
•u  shove  this  problem  tinder  the  rug  for  an- 
other yeax 

I  know  in  my  heart  each  one  of  you  will 
continue  each  day  to  do  the  best  Job  yoti 
know  how— which  reminds  me  of  a  famous 
sentence  In  the  English  language — 'When 
you  have  done  the  ■■  ery  best  you  cat:  the 
.mgeis  in  heaven  cmt  do  better." 

In  conclusion.  I  want  all  of  you  to  know  as 
I  leave  that  I  will  continue  to  support  you 
wherever  and  whene\er  I  can  to  my  very 
utmost. 

Mr  STENNIS  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  that  even  though  General 
McKee  and  I  were  friendly  in  our  v>o>V. 
and  I  appreciated  what  personal  con- 
tacts I  had  with  him.  we  were  not  what 
one  n.ight  call  close  personal  friends,  and 
what  I  .say  about  him  here  as  an  out- 
standing administrator  Is  not  based  on 
any  ijersonal  feelings.  My  attention  wa.^^ 
attracted  to  him  even  before  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee He  has  been  an  outstanding  influ- 
ence He  is  industrious  He  really  has  lelt 
a  fine  job  done  behind  him. 


AH(iu-st  :,  1968 

This  year  I  happened  to  handle  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
TrSisportatlon.  and  felt  there  the  Influ- 
Jnc^ofhls  fine  work  in  that  Department^ 
I  know  how  he  responded  to  the  grave 
emergency  and  really  critical  situation 
mat  has  arisen  with  reference  to  over- 
crowded air  travel,  so  far  as  controller 
problems  are  concerned,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  equipment.  He  has  been  outstand- 
mg  in  meeting  that  emergency  as  weU  as 
Jannlng  for  the  future.  It  was  at  his 
Vomptlng  that  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  meet  that  Problem.  TJiat 
amendment  has  been  finally  approved  by 
both  Houses  in  a  bill  that  went  to  the 
President's  desk  yesterday. 

THE  BIAFRAN  FAMINE  A  WORLD 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  know  the 
l.our'is  late  and  the  Senate  wants  to 
recess  and  Senators  want  to  get  away.  1 
shall  detain  the  Senate  but  a  few  mm- 
utcs.  because  this  matter  Is  terribly  im- 

''^Mr    President,  although  the  hour  is 
;ate.  before  we  recess  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  terrible 
•amine  In  Blafra  and  to  the  bloody  and 
merciless  war  which  has  cost  the  lives  of 
more  than  200,000  people  over  the  past 
vear  in  this  small  African  country 
■   The  photographs  of  starving  children 
which  have  appeared  in  the  American 
Dress  tear  at  our  heartstrings.  And  stor- 
ies that  have  appeared  In  the  press  in  the 
last  few  days  indicate  that  the  situation 
is  getting  worse  by  the  hour.  On  this 
point  I  would  like  to  quote  from  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  30,  1968: 

Death  strikec  everywhere-m  h<f  P"als  In 
•nlsslon  stations,  even  by  the  roadside.  At  the 
Okpaia  Mission  80  miles  west  of  »^e«-  J^^ 
Pev  Ken  Doheny  is  close  to  weeping  as  7,000 
children  assemble  at  dusk,  their  bony  hands 
outstretched. 

■They  used  to  come  here  every  night  lor  a 
little  soup— milk  or  bean."  he  reports.  '  Now 
ve  have  nothing  left.  This  Is  a  children  s  war. 
Tl.eyre  all  doomed,  the  lot  of  them. 
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Despite  incredible  difficulties,  a  number 
of  private  organizations,  mostly  notably 
the  International  Red  Cross,  CARITAS. 
and  Church  Worid  Service,  have  been 
doing  their  utmost  to  aUevlate  the  suffer- 
ing in  Blafra.  But  a  point  has  now  been 
reached  where  nothing  short  of  an  inter- 
national emergency  effort  can  prevent 
the  death  and  starvation  of  millions  of 
Chilians  in  Blafra. 

The  possibility  of  such  an  emergency 
action  has  been  widely  discussed.  But 
it   has   proved   impossible  thus   far  to 
achieve  an  agreement  on  arrangements. 
The  Nigerian  Government  has  offered 
•0  open  us  a  land  corridor  for  food  ship- 
ment to  Blafra.  But  the  Blafrans  Imve 
damantly  refused  to  agree  to  this  firet 
!  all    because  the  operation  would  be 
mder    the    effective    control    of    those 
.  hom  they  regard  as  mortal  enemies. 
and  second,  because  they  fear  the  food 
•>vill  be  poisoned.  According  to  press  re- 
ports these  fears  are  not  without  founda- 
tion, because  there  have  already  been 
.1  number  of  instances  of  poisoned  food 
reaching  Blafra  from  Nigeria. 


The    Biafran    authorities,    for    their 
r^rt    have  taken   a  stand  In   favor  of 
S^me^i'ency  airUft  under  InternaUon- 
al  auspices.  In  this  position,  they  are 
suD^rted   by   the   major   International 
or?SSSonI  engaged  In  relief  activities 
in  Blafra.  Quoting  unnamed  officials  of 
th»e  orgardzations.  last  Tuesday's  Issue 
of  me  New  York  Times  made  the  point 
that  two  American  C-130  transports,  flv- 
ine  a  daylight  shuttle  from  the  offshore 
Sllndsof  /ernando  Po  and  South  Tome^ 
would  be  able  to  take  m  the  200  tons 
6llooA  a  dav  necessary   to  prevent   a 
maioTfa^e.-The  article  said  that  there 
are  some  2,000  tons  of  emergency  food 
tuDDUes   already   stored   in   warehouses 
m  Sie   offshore"^  islands   waiting   to   be 

transported.  ,  f„^  „  ^ov 

Unforiiunately.  the  proposal  for  a  day - 
light  air  shuttle  has  been  fought  tooth 
and  nail  by  the  Nigerian  Government. 
Sspl?e  the' fact  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  fear  if  the  oP^faUo"  ^vere 
conducted  under  the  control  of  the  in 
Smational  Red  Cross,  or  the  Organiza- 
tion  of   African   Unity,   or   the   United 

^The^Wte  Department  has  shipped 
large  quantities  of  food  to  nearby  points^ 
ready  to  be  moved  into  Blafra  as  soon  as 
[^  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made  But  it  distresses  me  that  the  L>e 
Skrtmen?  has  thus  far  Uken  no  action 
to  break  the  political  logjam  jhich  is 
preventing  the  delivep'  of  food  to  the 
starving  people  of  Biafra.  Indeed,  the 
onl™tlorthat  has  been  made  public 
°s  an  apiDeal  to  the  Biafran  authorities 
to  accept  defeat  and  come  to  terms  with 

^^'siS hSdreds  or  even  thousands  are 
dying  every  day.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  afford  to  postpone  an  effective  in- 
SmatTonSl  relief  action  until  after  an 
agreement  is  achieved  between  the  Ni- 
gm^and  Biafran  authorities,  or  until 
all  hostilities  come  to  an  end  Such  a  de- 
lay might  very  well  cost  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent  civilians.  

I  believe  that  we  should  use  our  utmost 
influence  to  break  this  logjam  and  to 
persuade  the  Nigerian  authorities  to 
agree  to  the  Immediate  establishment 
of  an  emergency  airlift.  .,„.;„„ 

I  realize  the  delicacy  of  the  situation. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  such  an  initia- 
tive would  evoke  the  support  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity,  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  civilized  opinion 
the  world  over.  „.„,.« 

If  two  C-130  transport  planes  can  save 
the  lives  of  literaUy  millions  of  people  in 
Biafra,  and,  if  we  have  the  planes  and 
the  food  to  provide,  then  it  wouid  be 
nothing  short  of  criminal  if  we  f  ai  ed  to 
mount  an  airiift    because   of   political 
bickering  on  the  part  of  the  combatants. 
Quite  apart  from  this,  I  strongly  urge 
that  we  use  all  of  our  Influence  in  favor 
of  an  immediate  cease-fire.  This  is  the 
position  which  would  have  the  concur- 
rence of  important  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity,  Including 
some  of  the  more  radical  members  as 
well  as  some  of  the  more  conservative 
members.  .^,  .  , , 

It  Is  a  position  moreover  which  would 
in  no  way  conflict  with  our  commitment 
to  neutrality. 


Regrettably,  our  neutraUty  thus  far 
has  been  slanted  in  favor  of  Nigeria. 

Both  the  British  and  the  Russians  have 
been  sending  large  quantities  of  arms  to 
Nigeria,  and  the  Russian  Hyushln  bomb- 
ers have  been  used  with  devastating 
effect  against  the   populated  areas  of 

Incidentally,  there  are  persistent  re- 
ports that,   in  return   for  the  massive 
assistance  they  have  given  Nigeria,  the 
Soviet  Government  will  be  accorded  port 
facilities  in  Lagos  for  units  of  the  Red 
Navy  I  am  disposed  to  believe  these  re- 
ports, flrst.  for  the  reason  that  the  So- 
nets do  not  do  anything  for  notWng 
and,  second,  because  of  the  alaraiing 
influence  of  the  hundreds  of  Soviet  tech- 
nicians, advisers,  and  teachers  who  now 
play  so  important  a  role  in  the  Nigerian 
apparatus  of  government  and  education. 
While  all  this  has  been  going  on,  we 
have    in   the   name   of   neutrality,   not 
mere'lv   abstained    from   shipping    any- 
thing'to  Biafra  that  could  be  used  to 
help  the  Biafrans  defend  themselves,  but 
we  have  even  sought  to  put  obstacles  in 
the  wav  of  individual  Americans,  who. 
out  of  an  honest  sympathy  for  the  Bi- 
afran cause,  have  been  seeking  to  assist 
them  by  flying  in  supplies. 

Our  position  on  the  Biafran  secession, 
like  our  position  on  Katanga  in  the  Congo 
crisis  of  1961-62.  seems  to  spring  from 
a  blind  and  categorical  opposition  to  any 
secession  by  any  minority  or  grouping 
in  one  of  the  newly  emerging  nations  ol 
Africa  We  tend  to  regard  the  arbitrary 
frontiers  of  colonialism  as  sacrosanct. 
I  do  not  understand  the  reason  for 

*his 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  tend  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  our  own  history  without 
discrimination  to  situations  that  are  dif- 
ferent In  a  hundred  ways. 

The  American  Civil  War  was  fought 
to  keep  united  a  nation  that,  by  and  large, 
had   common   ethnic   origins,   shared   a 
common  culture,  and  had  already  been 
in  existence  as  a  political  entity  for  al- 
most a  century.  .  ^    ^    ^ 
The  tmlty  of  Nigeria  at  the  point  where 
it   achieved   nationhood,   on    the   other 
hand    was  an  essentially  artificial  geo- 
graphic  unity   foisted   on   the  Nigerian 
peoples  bv  British  colonialism. 

The  eastern  Ibos.  who  have  now  set 
up  their  own  state  of  Blafra,  have  vir- 
tually   nothing    in    common    with    the 
northern  Hausas.  The  Ibos  are  Chris- 
tians The  Hausas  are  Moslems.  They  are 
different  ethnically,  they  speak  differ- 
ent  languages   and.   overall,   their   cul- 
tures are  far  removed  from  each  other. 
When  some  40.000  Ibos  were  massa- 
cred by  the  Hausa  majority  In  northern 
Nigeria  In  September  of  1966,  and  when 
the  remaining  Ibos  were  driven  froni  the 
north  as  refugees,  the  fragile  artificial 
unity  that  had  been  put  together  by  the 
British  came  apart.  On  May  30,   1967. 
Biafra  declared  its  independence. 

So  much  blood  has  already  been  spilt 
between  Hausas  and  Ibos  that  it  is 
highly  questionable  whether  a  unified 
Nigeria  can  be  put  together  again. 

This  has  recently  been  recognized  by 
France  and  It  has  also  been  recognized 
by  some  of  the  leading  statesmen  in 
Africa. 
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For  example.  Felix  Houpouet-Boigny. 
the  esteemed  President  of  the  Ivory 
CoAAt.  said  In  a  recent  statement 

I    want  to   cry    out    my    IndlgnaUon 

in  the  facm  of  the  inexpllc«ble  indifference-  - 
culpable  indl.Terence'  of  the  whole  world 
with  reepect  to  the  maM»cre«  of  which  BlaJra 
has  been  the  theatre  for  more  than  ten 
month*.  I  rejoin  my  country,  pained,  indig- 
nant deeply  upset  and  revolted  by  the  pro- 
longaUon  of  this  atrocious  war  which  rages 
in  Biafra  and  which  has  already  cost  more 
than  300.000  human  Uvea,  not  to  count  the 
immeasurable  cost  In  destruction  of  all 
kinds,  in  a  country  deflnltely  rich  but  sUll 
under-developed. 

Unity  win  be  the  fruit  of  the  rommon 
win  to  live  together;  It  should  not  be  Im- 
posed by  force  by  one  group  upon  another 

Insofar  as  we  Africans  form  a  part  of  the 
world,  we  could  not  but  be  astonished  at 
how  little  we  are  valued,  at  the  indirTerence 
with  which  people  treat  everything  that  con- 
cerns us 

We  must  realize  this  ineluctable  fact  even 
If  as  a  result  of  this  military  superlorltv 
in  men  and  material.  Nigeria  succeeds  In 
ocoupytng  the  whole  of  BUfra  the  problem 
of  *hi  «e««sslon  will  not  be  soUed  There 
will  therefore  be  no  real  peace  'n  Nigeria 
as  long  as  Bl.ifra  &gUls  fjr  Its  Independence 

Kenneth  Kaunda.  the  President  of 
Zambia  .spoke  with  equal  eloquence  in 
his  statement  of  May  20  1968.  recot;- 
nizmg   Biafra    This  is  what  he  said: 

The  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the  Feder- 
ation of  Nigeria  la  a  mosf.  vinwelcome  event  in 
this  phase  of  Africa  a  development  The  cur- 
rent war  and  the  atro.l ous  excesses  com- 
mitted in  waging  the  war  the  loss  of  human 
lire  and  property.  ha%e  ..haken  this  contin- 
ent and  there  are  no  pr  aspects  yet  that  Bla.'ra 
can  vleld  to  what  haa  almost  become  a  war 
of  attrition 

This  Government  Is  convinced  that  the 
heritage  of  bitterness  stemming  from  this 
horrifying  war  will  make  it  impossible  to 
create  anv  basis  for  political  unity  of  Biafra 
and  Nigeria  The  Zamblan  Government 
therefore  has  decided  to  recognize  the  Repub- 
lic of  Biafra  is  a  sovereign  and  independent 

state  ^  _ 

We  hope  that  the  establishment  of  this  Re- 
public win  now  allow  Nigeria  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Biafra  to  work  out  a  better  framework 
for  co-operation  in  order  to  ensure  a  better 
platform  for  more  realistic  unity  among 
themselves  m  order  to  live  in  peace  and  to 
f.xster  African  unity  in  the  spirit  "f  brother- 
hood and  mutual  co-operation  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  peoples  of  that  region  ' 

Mr  President,  if  there  i.s  to  be  a  dur- 
able peace  there  will  have  to  be  a  cease- 
fire If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  Nigerians 
inaist  on  pushing;  their  offensive  until 
they  have  completely  obliterated  the  Bi- 
afran  resustance.  this  will  rtxle  out  the 
possibility  of  a  durable  peace  between 
Ibos  and  Hausas  for  a  centurv-  to  come 

But  whatever  our  Government  may  de- 
cide to  do  politically,  it  is  my  earnest 
hop>e  that  it  will  move  with  the  utmost 
expedition  and  without  equivocation  of 
any  kind  to  mount  the  international 
emergency  airlift  which  alone  can  save 
millions  of  Biafraivs  from  an  agonizing 
death  

WHOLESOME  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  repoit  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 


Senate  to  the  biU  'H  R   16363'  to  clarify 
and  otherwise  awnend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act.  to  provide  for  co- 
operation with  appropriate  SUte  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  poultry  prod- 
ucts inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes    I  ask   unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    The  re- 
port Will  be  read  for  the  mformation  of 
the  Senate 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
I  For    conference     report,    see    House 
proceedings  of  today  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr  ELLENDER  Mr  President,  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R  16363  was  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  House  text, 
but  it  differed  from  the  House  text  m 
only  eight  respects,  as  follows: 

First,  the  Senate  amendment  omitted 
the  word  -knowingly'  from  section  9' a' 
of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
as  requiring  too  hit^h  a  pirooi  of  viola- 
tions of  the  act  This  change  conformed 
it  to  the  corresponding  provision  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  approved  last  yeai". 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this 
change 

Second,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided interested  parties  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  their  views  orally  wiih 
respect  to  proposed  rulemaking  under 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  The 
House  conferees  agreed  to  this  provision. 
Third,  the  Senate  amendment  ex- 
pre.s.sed  the  intent  of  Congress  that  con- 
demnation of  poultry  for  disease  be  sup- 
ported by  scientific  fact  and  be  achieved 
through  uniform  inspection  The  House 
conferees  concurrtxl  in  this  provision. 

Fourth,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
hibited the  Secretan.-  from  requiring  any 
change  in  the  official  inspection  legend. 
The  House  conferees  felt  that  this  pro- 
vision was  UK)  restrictive  and  that  while 
no  change  in  the  inspection  legend  is 
now  contemplated,  the  Secretary  should 
be  left  free  to  change  it  if.  after  hearing 
the  views  of  all  interested  parties,  he 
determines  that  such  a  change  is  neces- 
sary The  conferees  felt  that  such  a  hear- 
ing should  be  held  before  any  change 
should  be  made.  This  prohibition  is 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute 
Fifth,  the  Senate  amendment  struck 
out  a  requirement  of  the  Hou.se  bill  that 
'.abelmg  information  be  placed  on  both 
the  carcass  and  th-^  container  in  the  case 
of  nonconsumer  packaged  carcasses  The 
House  conferees  felt  that  the  decision  as 
to  whether  the  labeling  of  carcasses,  in 
.iddition  to  containers,  was  nece.ssar\'  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  was 
practicable  should  be  left  to  the  Secre- 
tary The  conference  substitute  makes  it 
clear  that  such  carcass  labeling  is  to  be 
required  only  when  the  Secretary  makes 
such  determination 

SLxth.  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
hibited States  from  imposing  storage  or 
handling  regulations  which  might  act  as 
trade  barriers  to  interfere  with  the  free 
flow  of  poultn.'  products  in  interstate 
commerce  The  conferees  made  it  clear 
that  this  provision  is  intended  to  apply 
only  to  barriers  which  "unduly"  inter- 


fere with  such  commerce  This  was  the 
Intention  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
amendment  In  conjunction  with  this 
provision  extended  the  Secretary's  au- 
thority to  regulate  storage  and  handling 
to  retail  stores  and  other  establishments 
which  make  purchases  in  commerce,  and 
the  conference  substitute  accords  with 
the  Senate  amendment  in  this  respect 
Seventh,  the  Senate  amendment  dif- 
fered in  a  number  of  respects  from  the 
House  provisions  with  respect  to  exemp- 
tions for  small  producers  and  processors. 
The  conference  substitute  is  generally  m 
accord  with  the  Senate  amendment.  It 
provides  for  an  exemption,  subject  to 
saniUr>-  and  simUar  requirements,  for 
producers  and  processors  slaughtering 
not  more  than  5.000  turkeys  annually,  or 
an  equivalent  number  of  other  poultry- 
counting  four  birds  of  other  species  for 
each  turkey. 

The  conference  substitute  provides,  i:i 
addition,  for  an  exemption  from  all 
provisions  of  the  act  for  producers 
slaughtering  not  more  than  250  turkeys 
annually,  or  an  equivalent  number  of 
other  birds  on  the  basis  of  four  other 
birds  per  turkey. 

Eighth.  the  Senate  amendment 
amended  the  provision  of  the  Poult  rv 
Products  Inspection  Act  dealing  with  im- 
ports to  conform  it  to  the  correspondir.!: 
provisions  adopted  last  year  in  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act.  Under  existin'.; 
law.  imports  may  be  admitted  only  if  the 
Department  determines  that  the  system 
of  poultry  inspection  in  the  exportinu- 
country  is  the  substantial  equivalent  of 
the  US.  system,  and  if  other  require- 
ments are  met.  The  Senate  amendmeni 
did  not  differ  greatly  from  this  by  im- 
posing the  same  requirements  for  im- 
ports as  domestic  products.  There 
IS  little  substantive  difference,  but  the 
House  felt  that  the  Senate  provision 
mmht  be  regarded  by  other  countries 
as  imposing  additional  requirements  that 
might  serve  as  a  basis  for  retaliatory  ac- 
tion. Furthermore,  the  United  States  is 
a  poultry  exporter  to  a  much  greater 
extent  that  it  is  a  poultry  importer.  Con- 
sequently the  conference  substitute  omit.s 
this  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  report  was  aureed  to. 


HOUSE    CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION 
805— AUGUST  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sun- 
uest  that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
805.  the  adjournment  resolution,  now  be 
.sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  be- 
cause there  may  or  may  not  be  only  one 
more  item  for  the  Senate  to  consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler.  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 


^uqust  2,  196S 

.     .      ^  fho     FARTHQUAKES  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES 
president  had  approved  and  signal  the     EARTHQUA^  MEXICO 
following  acts  and  joint  resolutions.  ^^      ^sPIELD.     Mr.     President. 

earUer  today  I  discussed  the  earthquake 
which  had  occurred  in  the  Philippines, 
centering  on  the  capital  of  that  Repub- 
lic ManUa.  Since  that  time.  I  have  noi«d 
that  an  earthquake  also  occurred  in 
Mexico  City.  While  the  destruction  ap- 
parently is  not  as  severe  as  that  which 
has  been  repoited  from  the  Philippines, 
the  damage  is  nevertheless  extensive, 
with  some  deaths  and  many  injuries. 

I  extend  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  the 
understanding  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
Senate  to  Uie  Mexican  people  m  their 
hour  of  difficulty  and  express  t«  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  great  Republic  undei 
the  Presidency  of  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
our  feelings  of  regret  and  sorrow  that 
such  an  event  has  occurred. 

We  stand  ready  to  be  of  whatever  as- 
sistance we  can  to  the  people  of  Mexico 
in  this  time  of  distress  and  express  the 
hope  that  the  affliction  will  be  mitigated, 
the  losses  limited,  and  the  recovery 
rapid.  
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on   July   27.    1968 

<  1 10"  An  act  to  extend  until  November  1, 

.;-„   the'  period  for  compliance  with  certain 

:^t'    V   standards    In    the    case   of   passenger 

essels  operating  on   the   inland  rivers  and 

waterways. 

on  July  29,  19b8: 
s  ,10  An  act  providing  for  fuU  disclosure 
/c>"rpor,ue  equity  ownership  of  securities 
Imier  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
'■'s  1  .M9  An  act  to  amend  the  Securities 
tXThunge  Act  of  1934  to  permit  regulation  of 
'  w  ovint  of  credit  that  may  be  exterided 
:',fd  maintained  with  respect  to  securities 
St  "re  not  registered  on  a  national  secu- 

'T^'^'^ct  to  extend  the  Agricultural 
T-^de  Development  and  Assistance  Act  ol 
1^54    .,s  amended,  and   for  other   purposes; 

'"^  '  Re'^  160     Joint    resolution    to    amend 
securities'  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 


jilurve  an  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the 
lecurities  markets  of  the  operation  of  Instltu- 
tioiiul  investors. 

On  July  30.  1968: 
<  1041    An  act  to  prevent,  abate,  and  con- 
;rJi  ilr  pollution  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
RtKl  lor  other  purposes; 

S  3456.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  prosecu- 
•  •  n  •!  'he  offenses  of  disorderly  conduct  and 
ew'i.  indecent,  or  obscene  acts  shall  be  con- 
aucTt^d  in  the  name  of  and  for  the  benefit  of 
fif  district  of  Columbia; 

V  H95  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
( .  -  e  Armv  to  modify  certain  use  restrictions 
un'[  tract' of  land  in  the  State  of  Iowa  In 
order  that  such  land  may  be  used  as  a  site 
,or  -lie  construction  of  buildings  or  other  im- 
pnv.ements  for   the  Iowa  Law  Enforcement 

.\(.iidemv;  and  »i.„_.„„ 

.S  T  Res  181  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
!>  e "  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
August  4  through  August  10.  1968,  as  Pro- 
fessiunal  Photography  Weelt." 
On  August  1,  1968; 
S  3497  An  act  to  assist  in  the  provision 
ut  iKiusing  for  low  and  moderate  income 
ianulies.  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relaiing  to  housing  and  urban  development. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
(ore  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
malting  sundry  nominations,  which  were 
reierred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 
For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

-  .1468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
-  ;  .iiinides;  and  t3«,,i 

-^  i488.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Raul 
.\guti;n  Perelra-Valdes. 


EN-ROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  <S.  3710)  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  ot 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harnorr  for  navigation,  flood  control,  ana 
for  other  purposes. 
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CENTRAL  ARIZONA  PROJECT 
Mr  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day at  long  last  an  age-old  water  con- 
troversy was  set  at  rest.  A  bitter  dispute 
over  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  Riyer 
in  the  Southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States  was  concluded. 

During  the  last  half  century,  while  it 
raged,  it  saw  occasional  outbuists  of  gun- 
fire across  State  lines,  long  periods  of 
vituperation  between  public  officials  of 
sorrirof  the  States,  and  somewhat  rare 
moments  of  reason  and  lucidity  during 
which  public  servants  in  that  area  of 
the  country  sought  to  find  a  way  out  of 

'^^YMterdav  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees agreed,  one  short  of  unanimously 
to  approve  a  compromise  proposal  which 
surely  represents  forward  progress.  The 
conference  report  will  come  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  the  other  body  when  Congress 
reconvenes  on  September  4. 

As  a  Senator  from  California  and  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud 
to  have  been  a  member  of  the  conference 
and  to  have  played  a  role  in  fashioning 
?Se  cSiference  agreement.  The  enormous 
problem  of  sharing  the  waters  in  this 
stream  has  confronted  Arizona  and  Cal- 
ifornia and  Nevada  and  the  four  States 
Si  toe  Upper  Colorado  River  Basm  in 
evei-y  Congress  in  which  I  have  ser\'ed. 
and   in   many    of.  those   precedmg   my 

In  my  view  the  interests  of  my  State, 
as  well  as  of  oui-  Nation,  have  been  well 
Sr^S  by  the  agreement  which  was 
reS^hed  yesterday.  The  conference  re- 
port brmgs  to  a  realistic  and  fair  con- 
dusion  many  of  the  disputes  which  ha  e 
harried  the  States  of  the  nver  basm 
smce  1922.  the  year  in  which  those  repre- 
sentatives of  those  States  signed  an 
agreement    called    the    Colorado    RUer 

^°OiS:^proposal  authorizes  the  central 
Arizona  project,  so  vital  to  ff.^^^^l 
Arizona,  to  keep  vast  areas  of  that  State 
from  returning  to  the  desert. 
TinTOlv^s  a  S832  million  reclamation 


undertaking  providing  for  the  cons^truc- 
tion  of  a  system  of  aqueducts,  dams, 
canals,  and  pumping  stations  which 
when  constructed,  will  transport  water 
of  the  Colorado  River  to  the  areas  of 
Phoenix  and  Tucson.  But  our  conference 
report  does  far  more  than  that. 

The  conference  report  recognizes  that 
the  fortunes  of  our  fellow  Americans  who 
live  in  the  Pacific  Southwest  are  inter- 
dependent now,  and  will  be  independent 
on  the  morrow  and  that  we  must  fact 
and  solve  the  inevitable  water  .shortages 
of  that  entire  region  before  they  arise 
in  the  years  ahead.  It  stands  for  the  prop- 
osition that  together  all  of  us  who  ca 
the   Pacific   Southwest  our   home   shall 
travel  together  in  good  comradeship,  rec- 
ognizing  that   every   basin   State   faces 
essentially,   if    in   varying    degree.s.   the 
same  specter  of  water  shortage  later  on 
in  this  century. 

Our     proposal      contains     provisions 
which  are  most  crucial  to  the  State  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  the  State 
of  California.  In  1928.  Congress  enacted 
the    Boulder    Canyon    Project    Act.    It 
stands    as   a   milestone    in    the    superb 
career  of  one  of  my  great  Predecessors, 
one -of  the  true  giants  of  the  U.S   Sen- 
ate and  of   American   government,   the 
late  Hiram  W.  Johnson.  That  act  pro- 
vided  for   the   construction   of    Hoover 
Dam,  but  as  a  precondition  it  required 
'he  people  of  California,  acting  through 
iheir  legislature,  to  agree  then  and  in 
the  future  to  limit  their  use  of  Colorado 
River  water  apportioned  to  the  Lower 
Basin  bv  article  m^a)   of  the  compact 
to  4  400.000  acre-feet  of  water  per  year. 
plus    one-half    of    any    unapportioned 

excess  V, 

'  Through  the  years,  as  my  State  has 
exploded  in  population  to  become  the 
largest  State  of  the  Union,  with  20  mil- 
lion and  more  people  today,  Cahforma 
wa^  able  to  put  to  high.  t>eneflclal  use 
nearlv  a  million  acre-feet  in  addition  to 
that  to  which  she  was  required  to  lunit 
herself  in  1929. 

The    report    recognizes    that    a    new 
Federal  undertaking  in  Arizona  should 
not   supplant   existing   development   m 
Arizona.  Nevada,  and  California.  It  ac- 
knowledges the  essential  fairness  of  the 
time-honored    doctrine    of    water    law^ 
'•First  in  time,  first  m  nght.     On  that 
principle,  for  which  we  from  California 
have  been   contending   since   the   very 
beginning  of  this  controversy,  all  exist- 
ing uses  in  Arizona  and  Nevada  will  be 
protected,  and  4.4  million  acre-feet   of 
California's     existing     uses     are     given 
prioritv  over  the  uses  created  by   the 
central  Arizona  project  in  the  event  of 
shortage    Thus,  for  Califorma.  not  the 
amount  of  water  my  State  has  been  us- 
mg  this  vear  and  last  year  and  the  yeai 
before  is  protected  to  her.  but  as  to  the 
reduced   amount   of   4.400,000   ^^cre-feet 
mv  State  is  granted  priority  on  the  basis 
of" 'first  in  time,  first  in  right"  m  perpe- 

^After  the  proiect  costs  of  the  Boulder 
Canyon  project  are  repaid.  :';ometime  m 
the  lato  1980's.  revenues  will  be  avail- 
able from  the  sale  of  electricity  gener- 
ated aT  Hoover.  Parker,  and  Davis  hy- 
droelectric powerplants.  Our  confer- 
eJiceVeport  will  divide  those  revenues. 
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It  wUl  allow  Arliona  to  subsldl/e  the 
central  Arizona  project  through  the  use 
of  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power  for 
uae  In  Arizona.  However.  It  will  retain 
the  revenues  from  the  sale  of  power  for 
use  m  California  and  ^Nevada  to  help 
finance  works  to  bring  more  water  Into 
the  rtver 

The  conference  report  deaLs  fairly 
with  the  complex  question  of  an  interna- 
tional obligation  on  the  river  In  1944. 
the  United  States  entered  Into  a  treaty 
with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  by  which 
the  United  Stales  ai<reed  to  let  1  5  mil- 
lion acre- feet  of  Colorado  River  water 
flow  Into  the  arid  lands  of  our  sister  re- 
public each  year  Unfortunately,  it  was 
subsequently  discovered  that  there  would 
not  be  enou»?h  water  in  the  Colorado 
River  to  give  Mexico  15  million  acre-feet 
each  year  and  to  supply  the  amounus  al- 
located to  the  States  m  both  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Basins  by  article  III  a'  of 
Ihecon^pact. 

In  othar  words.  Mr  President,  the  un- 
happy fact  Is  that  the  early  estimates 
of  supply  of  water  in  the  river  were  ex- 
aggerated Recotinizinn  that  fact,  the 
conference  proposal  malces  the  burden 
of  building  works  to  supply  water  to  meet 
the  Mexican  treaty  obllKation  an  obliga- 
tion of  the  entire  Nation,  which  It  Is.  and 
not  simply  an  oblwation  of  the  water 
users  of  the  Pacific  Southwest,  which  It  is 
not  The  obligation  arises  by  treaty  ap- 
proved by  the  US  Senate,  and  repre- 
sents an  assumed  burden  which  runs  to 
the  country  ais  a  whole 

The  report  funher  provides  for  ex- 
haustive studies  of  methods  by  which 
new  water  may  be  brought  into  the 
Colorado  River  Inventories  of  the  sup- 
plies and  of  the  needs  of  the  entire  West 
may  be  made  The  report,  however,  pro- 
vides for  a  10-year  moratorium  before 
transbasm  diversion  works  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  the  Pacific  South- 
west can  be  studied. 

By  the  most  optimistic  of  water  sup- 
ply estimates,  the  crisis  for  a  central 
Arizona  project  trying  to  supply  Ari- 
zona's water  needs  will  arise  around  the 
end  of  this  century  At  that  time,  under 
the  most  optimistic  of  estimates,  unless 
we  put  more  water  Into  the  river  the 
central  Arizona  aqueduct  wUl  be  less 
than  half  full  So  that  If  we  aet  along 
with  the  job  and  if.  as  I  think  Is  now 
going  to  happen,  the  conference  report 
is  approved  and  the  President  signs  the 
bill  and  the  central  Arizona  project  be- 
gins to  be  constructed.  10  years  Is  but 
as  a  nij^httime  m  the  development  and 
progress  of  our  country  and  represents 
no  insurmountable  burden  on  the  Gov- 
err-iment  of  the  United  States  In  Its  duty 
to  help  provide  sufficient  water  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  the  American  people  and 
their  economy  in  the  days  ahead. 

Years  of  work  In  the  Western  States 
and  m  Congress  have  now  culminated, 
after  more  than  a  week  of  negotiating 
sessions  of  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee,  in  a  document  which  I  think 
reflects  the  highest  degree  of  water 
sUtesmanship.  Each  State  in  the  West 
may  be  proud  of  the  conference  legisla- 
tive proposal,  and  every  State  in  the  Na- 
tion may  applaud  the  kind  of  regional 
cooperation  represented  by  this  report 


I  would  be  recreant  to  any  sense  of 
duty  or  of  value  if  I  did  not  first  salute 
the  dean  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  In  a  real  sense.  Carl  Haydin  has 
been  not  simply  a  Senator  from  Arizona 
but  a  Senator  from  the  Western  United 
States,  with  an  indefatigable  devotion  to 
duty  He  has  continued,  over  most  of  the 
last  half  century,  in  which  he  has  nobly 
served  his  Nation  and  his  State,  to  carry- 
forward his  concept  for  a  central  Arizona 
project  for  the  benefit  of  his  State:  and 
In  the  give  and  take  of  the  last  week  and 
of  the  last  several  years  Carl  Hayden 
looms  large  as  one  who  ha.s  contributed 
to  the  results  we  have  obtained 

Mr  President.  I  am  glad  to  have  par- 
ticipated In  a  conference,  the  chairman 
of  which  was  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson  I  Surely  I  was  delighted  to  .see 
across  the  table  the  disttnguLshed  Rep- 
resentative from  Colorado,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Representative  Wayne 
AspiNALL  whose  contribution  in  this  In- 
stance and  in  the  entire  modern  history 
of  western  development  has  been  great. 
The  State  of  California  was  served  su- 
perbly in  the  conference  by  Representa- 
tive Johnson  and  Representative  Hos- 
MER  I  pav  tribute  to  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  were  memt)ers  of 
the  conference  committee 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  those  who  served  on  the  con- 
ference committee  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  of 
conferees  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

3«na:e  Conferees  Mr  Jackson  Mr  Ander- 
son. Mr  Havden.  Mr  Church  Mr  Gruening. 
Mr  Kuchel.  Mr  Allotl.  and  Mr  Jordan; 
House  Conferees  Mr  .^3pmaJ^  Mr  Savior, 
\L'  Johnaon  of  California.  Mr  Edmondaon. 
Mr  Udall.  Mr  Burton  of  Utah,  and  Mr 
Hosmer 


BIAP'RA 


Mr  McGOVERN  Mr  President.  I  know 
that  for  a  number  of  weeks  Senators  have 
been  concerned  about  news  stones  with 
respect  to  the  mounting  hunger  and 
starvation  in  the  area  of  Biafra,  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Nigeria,  which  has  been 
gripped  In  a  serious  military  and  politi- 
cal   conflict    for   a    number   of    months. 

Reports  have  come  to  me,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  well  grounded,  which  Indi- 
cate if  the  blockade  that  is  now  isolating 
7  to  10  mllUon  people  In  Biafra  Is  not 
penetrated  In  some  fashion  with  food 
relief,  as  many  as  2  to  3  million  people 
may  sUrve  to  death  In  the  next  few 
months.  Already  thousands  of  people 
have  fallen  victim  to  starvation  In  the 
situation  that  developed  there  this  spring 
and  summer 

To  try  to  arouse  some  positive  action 
on  the  part  of  our  Government  and  other 
countries  which  must  be  watching  the 
situation.  I  have  this  afternoon  drafted 
a  letter  to  the  President  which  I  am  now 
circulating  among  Senators.  It  has  been 
.signed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  I.  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
;Mr  Harris!,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota  IMr    MoNDALEl.  the  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark  1,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  iMr  Morse  1.  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Williams  1  .tr.d 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  .Ms 
Pell;.  I  hope  we  will  have  a  numbe:  of 
other  signers  before  the  end  of  the  day. 
I  shall  read  the  letter  into  the  Recuhd: 
U  S    SENATt.  CoMiirmi:  on  Aobi- 

CVLTTRE    AND    FORESTRY 

Wa.ihmgton,  D  C  .  August  2.  19SS 
D»AR   Mr    President     We  are  deeply  c.jn- 
cerned  about   the  mass  starvation  that  :-.  jw 
•hreatens  Biafra 

As  you  know  this  area,  which  has  ..t- 
tempted  to  secede  from  Nigeria.  Is  now  c-m- 
pletely  surrounded  by  Nigerian  Federal 
Troops,  and  is  under  a  blockade  that  can  .nly 
be  penetrated  by  aircraft.  It  contaliis  sp.en 
to  ten  million  people  who  are  traditionally 
dependent  on  food  imports  The  presont 
blockade  and  the  exh^iustlon  of  their  reser  es 
has  forced  them  into  a  stat*  of  .tcut*  huni^er 
and   starvation 

The  complex  political  l.ssues  respon.-:Me 
for  the  bUx-kade  are  currently  being  .:'- 
cussed  by  the  parties  Involved,  but  It  m..y 
be  several  months  before  these  negotlatlnns 
can  resolve  the  Issues  and  lift  the  block.ide 
Medlciil  authorities  estimate  that  by  -luu 
time  several  mllUon  poeple  will  have  star'.ed 
to  death  A  large  majority  of  these  will  be 
children  since  chidren  are  far  more  sensi- 
tive to  dietary  deficiencies  than  are  adul's. 
Thousands  have  already  died,  and  the  starva- 
tion  rate   Is   Increasing   rapidly 

We  wholeheartedly  support  our  govern- 
ments present  policy  of  strict  political  wu- 
trallty  in  this  civil  war  At  the  same  time, 
we  believe  flrmlv  that  the  resulting  starv.i- 
tlon  should  not  occur  If  It  is  within  mr 
power  to  prevent  it. 

Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  offer  assistance 
•hrou^h  the  United  Nations  or  volunt.irv 
religious  and  humanitarian  organization?  -o 
enable  them  to  deal  with  the  food  shortage 
that  has  resulted  from  this  conflict. 

Wo  suggest  that  the  relief  operaUon  De 
conducted  according  to  the  following  ^:n- 
er&l  principles: 

(1)  Pood  should  be  brought  into  the  :n- 
pacted  areas  of  Nigeria  in  sufficient  quai:  :v 
to  sustain  the  popiUatlon  unUl  normal  :  -od 
acquisition  can  be  resumed. 

(3)  While  It  Is  probable  that  most  of  'he 
assistance  will  be  suppUed  by  the  U:ii:ed 
States,  other  advanced  oountrlea  should  'le 
urged  to  contribute. 

(3)  Since  the  poUtlcal  situation  may  :•- 
quire  that  the  reUef  operation  inltiallv  le 
conducted  by  air.  our  Gtovernment  and  ot;.!  rs 
should  make  appropriate  arrangement,^  i 
provide  the  distributing  agencies  with  ■::■ 
craft,  pilots  and  supporting  eqtUpment 

We  feel  It  is  of  paramount  lmp<irtar.  ■■ 
that  America  avoid  partisan  involvemen- 
armed  conflicts  that  do  not  slgnlflcantlv  ■■.:■ 
feet  our  national  Interests  Therefore  •■ 
urge  that  US.  assistance  be  channelled  •  ii- 
tlrely  through  internaUonal  or  private 
untarv  organizations. 

All  individuals  participating  In  the  ri-i  1 
operation  shall  do  so  at  their  own  risk  .md 
thev  and  their  sponsoring  agency  shall  ot-.a 
the' enure  responsibility  for  their  safety 

The  children  and  adults  of  eastern  Nigena 
must  receive  swift  attention  and  assistance. 
or  millions  of  them  will  die  while  many  of 
the  remainder  suffer  permanent  mental  or 
physical  damage. 

We  urge  that  action  be  taken  with  all  pos- 
sible speed. 

Mr    WILLIAMS   of   New   Jersey    M: 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS   of   New   Jersey.   Mr 
President.  I  have  prepared  a  statement 
which  I  wish  to  deliver  at  this  point  In 
connection  with  this  tragic  condition. 


STARVATION  IN  BIArRA;   A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

vtr  President,  in  a  small  comer  of  the 
They  are  f^\"^    ,,      ^^d  that  within  a 

,Jiv.   described   the  situation  m  tnis 

I  do  not  want  *"%  °  " '"J  "s  taking 
';;.eTrriSs'^?S"aispu...  .  an- 

"'^iSSore.  ,t  would  be  cont^rv  to 

■■""1,','le        1™"  polVcS  under  which 
";  K  ?  "se."  mimo-  0.  tons  o.  whe. 

■Ss"and  ."oXusL  o.  this  tortunate 
Na  ion  have  been  ™P"\'L  "'jCenee 
S;.Ur.iaran«r«a,e. 

="MrPreTlde°t"S°'ire''been  informed 
""  T.  STth'o"  e  "*o  at  "tarvlng 

■.xs  being  insoluble.  D™cmt  yes 

hie   no   If  necessary,  because  ol  ^^"^^ 

-,T„o":";h«'thraTsrrno«c.a. 
if!btS^'ireSS|H3 

tai  uiuxv  render  it  im- 

nuances  which,  they  i?>-  "^  „  ...^ait 
possible  for  us  to  act  ^he^  wxU  say    wa 

;or  the  parties  '^J^^^^'^J^'^^'Jon 

•  ineements  to  permit  a  renei  ope 
i^be  mounted."  My  answer  to  them  is 

♦  hat  we  cannot  ^'^it^e  parties  m 

olved  have  Placg  th^  nJ  SrSnent 
liaenda  on  which  there  is  »"  »*      , 

n  sight  on  the  first  two  items  11  we 
J^lt  we  will  lose  a  generation  of  chlld- 
■^rlJI  ^rhaps  a  whole  population  of 

'  SJ^TreSr I  relieve  we  shr^be- 

fbri^giS  death  to  the  f  ild^«^  w^f,SS 
the  pawns  in  a  mammoth  and  monstrous 

political  chess  game.  ^ 

We  should  mount  this  relief  effort 
mrnaterally  if  we  cf  n-t^ere  are  ot^ej 
tiations  which  have  Indicated  they  may 
be  ready  to  act-unilateral^  If  we  mu^ 
^d  let  the  world  judge  whether  we  are 


taking  political  sides  In  a  dispute  or 
whether  we  are,  in  fact,  simply  taking 
The  side  oTlittle  children  and  adults  who 
are  starving  to  death  daily. 

Mr.  President,  ours  ^s  a  land  of  abun 
dance.  So  many  have  fo""d  it  a  haid 

this  way   So.  that  our  abundance  is  a 
Sal  tTeasui^  We  have  found  ways  to  use 
h^^abundance  of  food  we  Have  in  coun- 
tries of  real  hardship  around  the  uoi  a. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  de^eivme  sit- 
This  IS  one  o  complexi- 

Sfs^ragr^with  the'^'s^nator.  involvinu 
SticaT  considerations,  wliich  ^shouW 
not  be  our  concern.  However,  the  huntjei 
of  the^ople  of  Biafra  must  be  our  con- 

''?he  senator  is  correct  in  «^V'^;f,  .^^at 
voung  children  are  the  first  t«  sutTei  in 
ShSifoS  shortage  situation  that  has  led 

"S'lr^omplexities.   a.   lunde. 

sta?d  the  Situation,  in  «ettin.^  the  fo.>d 

i^    TTie   matter  has   to   be   stuaieu   anu 

JoiS^rWe  are  able  t.airimieeps 

trucks   and  small  tanks  ana  diop  ihein 
n  Sy  Pai-achute.  If  we  can  do  'hat  wit 
an  aiiUft.  consideration  mi^ht  be  ^ivcn 
W  the  feasibility  of  parachuting  food  to 
thf.  oeoDle  of  this  devastated  area. 

The  senator  from  South  Dakota 
work^  ion.  and  hard  on  a  pro.rani 
which  the  Vice  President,  then  a  ^em 
Sei  of  this  body,  was  a  sponsor  of-tht 
?^-for-peace  program.  In  keeping  with 
thTspirit  embodied  in  that  program  the 
Vice^resirnt  issued  a  statement  on  this 
preLnt  situation.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

SnanSious  consent  to  h-v«^Pnn^.iS 
the  RECORD  a  statement  dealing  with 
Sfs  Situation  which  has  been  released  by 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  to 

'^^There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  o^ered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

<?T*TEMENT  BY  VICE  PRESIDENT  HUBERT  H 
^   H^MP^EV.    AUGUST    2.     1968.    WASHINGTON. 

D  C 

M«.t  Americans— and  most  of  mankind— 

women,  and  children  in  Nigeria 

^^nd  i^Z  permit  the  children  and  help- 

^eToS  theTJirnc'wmcease.  We  hope 
t>,r^fleht^  wa  8t^P  soon.  But  meanwhile 
^e  S^  amovrnt  of  food  and  med^lne 
Susf^made  available  for  thc^e  in  need  In 
th«.  minimum  amount  of  time. 

It  U  morally  Intolerable  to  have  innocent 
chlld^e^and'^adult*  starving   because   of   a 

^Sf iS'stat^  has  already  cooperated 
wimoSl^vemmenu  and  wiui  private  or 

^^:^^^rBu^  alTaTa  labTen^den^  indl- 
faS'^t  more  mus\  be  done  by  all  partis, 

^"^?o^'pS^w?should  reiterate  our  wlU- 
f-or  oiur  iJ-^  Tntematlonal  Com- 

'^.^"".^^he^  CrxS^^  additional 
STtu^I-  -d'Supment.  We  should  ajso 

m  need. 


T  frankly  sympathi7-e  with  the  admln- 
istratio?    caution  and  reluctance  to  be 
Hriwn  into  the  conflict  in  any  fashion. 
parti^uSdy  o'ne  as  difficult  as  this  one 
However,  as  the  letter  i'  dicates.  as 
^mtance    could    be    channeled    ent.re  y 
oS  the  united  Nations  or  pmje 
auencies  such  as  the  World  Church  or 
^an"zation    Catholic  Relief  Services,  or 
umCEF    agencies  already  making  val- 
fan    eSonslith  limited  resources  to  deal 
uth  this  problem.  Then  we  could  avoid 
oblims  t'hat  are  of  legitimate  concei. 
The  Senator's  point  is  well  taken  that 
if^e  Sd   the   logistical   skill   to   drop 
capons,  we  should  be  able  to  "nd  a  w^^ 
o  d?op  some  of  our  abundaiU    ood  when 
there  is  starvation,  particulailv   ^tajva 
ron  of  the  innocent.  It  is  the  infants, 
he  children    who  are  the  first  victims 
of  dietary  deficiency.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  senator's  strong  support. 


1      UWM. 

Mr  McGOVERN.  I  beUeve  the  Sena 
tor's  point  Is  well  taken. 


EIGHT     PERCENT    COST-OF-LIVING 

Cv^l¥Srs\^HVICK-SNEi?E^^DTs^ 

ABILITIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'^sident,  on 
behalf  Of  and  at  the  request  of,  the 
behaii.  °\:^""  _,„,„r  from  Louisiana 
f  Sr'SNc'l'^chairm^i  of  Uie  Committee 
o^FiJ^nce,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 

the  senate   a  ^^^'^^' JT\  ^^21 

of  Representatives  on  H.R.  1^0-^'     .   . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  senate  the  ."message  frorn  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R  IbO.^ 
as  follows: 

R^'^olvt'd    That  the  House  ..gre«  to  .I'-^ena- 

,„/„iiem   ol    ihe   Sen.ie    >.umbe,«l   i   t» 
the  aforesaid  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pie^dent  this 
bill  provides  an  8-percent  cost-of-Uving 
Allowance  for  veterans  with  servlce-con- 
nS  dfsaSiUtles  which  are  not  totaUy 
disabling,  veterans  ^ho  are  toUm  <Us 
abled  from  service -connected  causes  are 
S  receive  a  $100  a  month  Increase  in 
their  benefit  amounts. 

These  benefits  passed  the  "o"^  \"° 
the  Senate  in  identical  iojm'The^n^ 
added  three  amendments  to  the  House 
bill  The  House  has  agreed  to  two-  of 
?iem  and  has  deleted  the  third.  Let  me 
describe  them  more  fully. 

The  first  senate  amendment  termi- 
nated the  $67  a  month  statutory  benefit 
?or  arrested  tuberculosis  cases  _  We  did 
this  on  a  prospective  basis  so  that  \et 
e?ans  who  are  now  receiving  this  allow- 
ance will  not  lose  their  benefits.  The 
House  agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
^e  Sfond  senate  amendment   w-as 
als?agr^d  to  by  the  House.  It  provides 
relief  to  certain  veterans  in  Tangipahoa 
parts  La.,  who  are  being  pressed  by  the 
vtSrans'    Administration    for    alleged 
ove^yments  made  to  them  m  the  I^- 
rtod  1958  to  1962  because  of  theh  partlci 
Stton  in  and  on  the  farm  training  pro- 
S    which    subsequent    Investigation 
Ked  was  not  ProPerly  quaUfled  in  tha 
hack  period.  This  amendment  wlu  re 
ll^e  thosrveterans  who  acted  In  good 
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faith  in  bellcvlnf?  the  school  was  prop- 
erly qualified  to  train  chein 

The  third  Senate  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  House  It  would  have 
enacted  or.e  of  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendations to  encourage  veterans  to  be- 
come teachers,  policemen,  or  firemen  in 
ghetto  areas  or  other  deprived  areas.  I 
am  advised  that  the  House  felt  that  thl^ 
Senate  amendment  needed  further 
study,  and  for  that  reason,  they  pre- 
ferred not  to  act  on  it  at  this  time  I 
believe  that  this  program  of  extra  edu- 
cational allowances  for  veterans  who  are 
willing  to  serve  in  needed  occupations 
in  deprived  areas  is  somethlnK  we  should 
adopt,  but  if  the  Hou.se  desires  to  study 
It  further  before  acting  on  it,  then  it 
;  hould  have  that  opportunity 

I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  No  3 

The  motion  was  awrt-ed  to 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask 
imanimou.<  con.sent  that  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  d;.-st;ni;ui.shpd  chairman  of 
the  com;iuttee.  the  Senator  from  Louisl- 
ar,a  Mr  Long  from  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
the  Honoraoie  Olin  E  Teacue,  be  prmteci 
in  the  Reccpd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

L'  3       HOVSE        'F      RcfRESENTATlVES. 
CoMMITTIE       JN       \  ETER4NS        Ar- 

Washington   D  C  .  August  2.  1968 
Hon    RtssELL  B    Long. 

C'liirmai    Committfe  on  Ftnavcf.  VS    Sen- 
a'r-    W  I  *''  1  -igton.  D  C 

De.\r   Mr    Cn\iaM.\N     A   few   minutes  ago 

n    my   motion    rhe    House   returned   to    the 

Senate    the    bill    H  R     16027    which    provides 

f-ir  an   Incre.ise   In   the  rates  of  service-con- 

nec'.ed  disability  p.iymenta  to  veterans 

My  motion  provided  that  the  H'nise  i-on- 
c'lr  m  two  of  the  three  .imendments  itdded 
to  the  bill  by  the  Senate  These  two  amend- 
ments :nvolv-»d  pnyments  for  tuberculosis 
and  covered  a  special  case  of  on  the  farm 
training  m  the  State  of  Louisiana 

The  third  Senate  amendment  was  dls- 
Ai^reed  to  by  the  House.  .*nd  this  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  VIPS 
program — Veterans  in  Public  Service  The 
program  sought  to  be  authorized  by  Senate 
amendment  .3  is  an  entirely  new  concept  We 
have  alwuvs  provided  under  the  various  G  I 
Bills  -ji  Riijhta  education  allowances  to  en- 
able 4  man  to  train  for  whatever  fleld  he 
desired  and  to  pursue  whatever  course  of 
action  he  wished  to  take  after  the  comple- 
tion of  hli  training  The  concept  embodied 
in  Senate  amendment  3  provided  for  Incen- 
tive pavments  while  the  veteran  wns  under- 
i;oing  t.-aininj!  and  ifter  the  cumpletlon  nf 
training  ;f  he  would  serve  in  a  "deprived" 
area  as  a  teacher  flreman  or  policeman  As 
you  can  see.  this  Is  .*  radical  departure  In 
the  veterans'  program  It  rewards  veterans 
not  for  their  experience  and  contribution 
on  active  duty,  but  rather  ior  spe^'Ulc  activ- 
ity and  contribution  on  their  return  to  ci- 
vilian life 

The  proposal  in  Senate  amendment  3  has 
never  t)een  considered  or  reported  by  a  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House,  .ind 
I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  matter 
so  far  reaching  warrants  derailed  consider- 
ation It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  I 
asked  the  House  to  disagree  with  amendment 
i  iiid  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ooncur 
In  this  action  ;»nd  speed  the  compensation 
bU!  to  the  White  House 
Sincere;  V    yours, 

Oli.v  E  TEAace, 

Cfialrrr.an. 


TAKEOVER  OF  METROPOUTAN 
POLICE  DEPARTMENT  BY  BLACK 
UNITED  FRONT 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, unfolding  before  our  eyes  right 
here  in  the  Nation  s  Capital  are  the  be- 
^'lnnlnK  pha.ses  of  an  apparent  plan  for  a 
black  nationalist  revolution  in  the  United 
States 

The  latest  manifestation  of  this  plan 
occurred  on  July  29  when  Bruce  Terns, 
rhalnnan  of  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Democratic  Central  Coinmiltee  de- 
manded, on  behalf  of  the  entire  Central 
Committee  the  ouster  of  Chief  of  Police 
John  B  Layton  Terns  was  quoted  as 
sayinti  that  Chief  Layl.m  does  not  under- 
stand the  Negro  community  m  Wa.'^hmg- 
ton  and  'everi'  effort  should  be  made  to 
find  a  black  pt)lice  officer  in  this  or  an- 
other city  who  is  capable  of  assuming 
this  important  position  " 

Terns  also  said  that  a  propo.'^al  of  the 
Black  United  Front  for  community  con- 
trol over  police  should  be  tried  m  two  of 
the  14  police  precincts  in  Washlncton, 
DC  Terrls  added  that  the  Reverend 
Channing  E  PhiUip.s.  a  leader  in  the 
Black  United  Front,  had  approved  these 
statements 

What  IS  the  story  behind  this  effort  to 
dismiss  Chief  Layton,  a  professional  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  a  man 
dedicated  to  his  profession'?  What  is  be- 
hind the  proposal  of  the  B'.ack  United 
Front  for  community  control  over  the 
police '^ 

F\)r  the  full  story  we  need  look  no 
further  than  the  activities  of  Stokely 
Carmichael,  former  national  chairman  of 
the  black  extremist  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee-^NCC— and 
one  of  the  leading  advocates  of  black 
power 

Carmichael  arrived  in  this  city  .soon 
after  the  first  of  this  year  Prior  to  that 
time  he  had  been  on  a  tour  which  beuan 
about  1  year  agu.  m  July  1967.  and  in- 
cluded visits  to  Cuba.  North  Vietnam, 
Guinea,  Tanzania,  Syna.  Egypt.  Algeria. 
Sweden,  France,  and  other  countries 
During  this  .3-month  tour  Carmichael 
met  wiUi  Cuban  Premier  Fidel  Castro 
and  other  Communist  leaders.  In  .several 
public  statements  made  during  this  tour, 
Carmicnael  praised  the  revolutionar>' 
aims  of  mternational  communism,  criti- 
cized the  United  States,  and  advocated 
a  total  black  revolution  in  tills  coimtry, 

Soun  alter  his  arrival  in  Washinnton 
last  Januan.',  Cannichael  organized  a 
secret  meeting  of  approximately  100 
leaders  of  Negro  groups  in  this  citv  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  the  Black  United 
Front,  an  tunbrella  organization  At- 
tendance at  this  meeting,  which  was 
closed  to  the  pres.s,  was  limited  to  those 
Incited  by  Cannichael.  At  this  meeting, 
a  boai-d  of  conveners,  or  steering  com- 
mittee was  selected,  with  Carmichael  as 
the  temporary  chairman.  One  of  the 
members  of  this  steering  committee  is 
Rev  Walter  E  Fauntroy,  vice  chairman. 
District  of  Cilumbia  City  Council.  At  the 
conclusion  .if  this  meetmg,  which  was 
held  on  January  9,  1968.  Carmichael  an- 
nounced that  any  organization  desiring 
to  be  included  in  the  Black  United  Front 
had  to  mail  a  prospectus  and  program  of 
the  organization  to  SNCC  headquarters 
in  Washington  by  January  15, 


In  establishing  the  Black  United  Front 
Cannichael  was  faithfully  following  a 
SNCC  plan  for  a  black  nationalist  re- 
volution. This  plan  of  action  was  con- 
tained In  a  speech  made  in  Novembr: 
1967.  by  James  Fonnan,  international  di- 
rector of  SNCC  This  speech  was  the  suij- 
.)ect  of  a  featured  article  in  the  January 
7,  1968,  issue  of  the  Worker,  east  coa.'^t 
Communist  newspaper  which  was  u- 
placed  by  the  Dally  World  in  July  1968 
In  this  speech  Forman  counseled  that 
Negroes  must  link  all  militants  into  i 
confederation  foi'  protection  against  tli' 
FBI  and  congressional  committees,  in- 
crease then  reliance  on  resistance,  fonn 
independent  political  organizations,  e.-- 
tabllsh  "inner  city  "  newspapers,  and  keep 
their  plans  .secret.  Cannichaer.s  activi- 
ties since  his  an  Ival  in  Washington  in 
January  19t'8.  uive  clear  evidence  that  he 
IS  following  this  SNCC  plan  of  action 

Cannichael  appeareo  on  Washington 
radio  station  WOL  just  5  days  after  the 
meeting  to  torm  the  Black  United  Front 
Following  the  SNCC  plan  of  action,  he 
advocated  during  this  broadcast  a  "black 
takeover"  in  Washington.  He  asserted 
that  Negroes  m  Washington  must  take 
command  of  the  instruments  of  power, 
such  as  the  police  department,  the  .-ichool 
system,  and  the  welfare  dcpaitmcnt  One 
week  later,  Carmichael  .stated  over  thi> 
same  radio  station  that  Washington  was 
selected  as  a  target  city  because  black 
people  are  in  the  majority,  but  the  m- 
stitutions  of  power  are  controlled  and 
operated  by  whiter  for  the  benefit  ol 
whites.  Thus,  Carmichael  contended, 
Washington  typifies  the  black-and-white 
crisis  in  .America. 

Some  01  the  recent  statements  made 
by  Carmichael.  the  guiding  hand  behind 
the  Black  United  Front,  give  an  Insight 
into  his  plans  for  the  United  States.  He 
haii  maintained  that  "violence  is  in- 
evitable m  this  struggle  for  Negro  libera- 
tion "  and  has  urged  Negroes  m  the 
United  States  to  prepare  for  a  "bloody 
ie\oiutii>n  lie  lias  >aid  ttiat  Ti  uf 
liberation  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out violence  "  and  that  Negroes  must  de- 
velop an  army  to  win  the  revolution. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Detroit,  Mich, 
in  June  1968,  Carmichael  .^aid  that  the 
death  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  had 
hastened  "the  bloody  confrontation  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites."  He  added  that 
tliere  is  nobody  now  who  can  placate 
Negro  anger,  >o  the  inevitable  con- 
frontation between  blacks  and  whites  v.iK 
take  place  .sooner.  He  did  not  say  when 
tliat  might  be,  but  did  rule  out  the  pos- 
sibility of  white  alliances  when  the  armed 
confrontation  he  anticipates  does  come 

On  July  3.  1968,  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try were  shocked  when  the  Black  United 
Front  passed  a  resolution  terming  the 
killing  of  a  white  Washington.  DC 
policeman  on  July  2.  1968,  "justifiable 
liomicide  What  is  not  'eneiaiiy  knovr 
is  that  this  resolution  was  the  brainchild 
and  product  of  the  efforts  of  Stokely 
Carnitchael  It  was  Carmichael  who 
urged  that  the  Black  United  Front  pub- 
licly endorse  as  heroic  the  actions  of 
those  individuals  charged  with  the  slay- 
ing of  the  policeman. 

What  connection  is  there  between  the 
Black  United  Front,  particularly  Car- 
michael. and  the  current  efforts  to  oust 


Chief  Lavton.  who  has  served  with 
di';tlncUon  In  this  capacity  for  almost 
4  Vears  and  as  an  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment officer  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Dep-irtment  for  more  than  32  years? 

During  Julv  1968,  the  steering  com- 
mittee of  the  Black  United  Front  ap- 
■)ointed  a  special  committee,  which  in- 
.'•;uded  Mr.  Fauntroy  and  Stokely  Car- 
•nichael,  to  explore  what  steps  the  com- 
munity could  take  to  exercise  more  con- 
trol over  the  actions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department. 

Fauntrov  is  the  pastor  of  the  New 
'?ethel  Baptist  Church.  At  a  meeting  held 
',1  this  church  on  July  17,  1968.  the  Black 
inited  Front  approved  a  2»2-page  docu- 
•nent  drawn  up  by  the  special  committee. 
This  document  contains  a  five-point  leg- 
slative  program  for  neighborhood  con- 
trol of  the  police  in  the  black  commimlty. 
This  program  includes: 

First.  Elimination  of  the  police  chief  s 
advisory  council  and  the  precinct  ad- 
visory councils. 

Second  Establishment  by  public  elec- 
tions of  Precinct  Citizens  Selection  and 
Review  Boards  in  the  second,  ninth.  10th. 
nth,  12th.  13th,  and  14th  precincts, 
The.se  precinct  citizens  boards  will  have 
power  to  determine  the  criteria  for  po- 
licemen in  their  respective  precincts,  re- 
ceive and  pa.ss  on  apphcations  from  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department,  and  act 
as  a  complaint  and  review  board  on  all 
occurrences  between  the  police  and  citi- 
zens in  each  precinct. 

Third  Establishment  of  a  citywlde 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Personnel 
Board  composed  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
P'-ecinct  Citizens  Selection  and  Review 
Boards.  This  board  will  recruit,  hire, 
process,  and  approve  all  police  applica- 
tions. It  would  have  the  power  of  dis- 
missal. The  power  of  the  police  chief  to 
waive  criminal  records  of  potential  ap- 
plicants will  be  delegated  to  this  com- 
mittee. ,.„.«. 
Fourth.  Selection  by  each  Precinct 
Citizens  Selection  and  Review  Board  of 
the  precinct  police  captain  from  a  list 
submitted  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. ,  .^        ,, 

Fifth.  Prohibition  of  all-white  police 
patrols  in  the  black  community. 

\t  this  Julv  17  meeting.  Carmichael 
admitted  that  this  five-point  program 
v.as  designed  to  permit  the  black  com- 
munitv  to  take  control  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department.  He  added  that  it 
was  necessan.-  to  take  over  the  police  de- 
partment because  the  first  step  in  a  revo- 
lution is  the  taking  over  of  the  military 

apparatus.  .,  j.r,_     i. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Black  United  Front 
held  on  Julv  25,  1968,  Carmichael  stated 
that  the  color  of  the  policeman  working 
m  the  neighborhood  was  not  important. 
The  important  thing  is  control  of  the 
•)olice  who  work  in  the  neighborhood, 

Carmichael  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  effort  to  oust  Chief  Layton,  who 
really  should  be  commended  for  the 
tnanner  in  which  he  is  performing  a  diffi- 
cult task,  and  to  substitute  a  black  police 
officer  is  the  opening  phase  of  Carmichael 
and  SNCC's  'bloody  revolution." 

What  could  be  expected  of  a  police  de- 
partment controlled  by  the  Black  Umted 
Front  which  is  dominated  by  Carmi- 
chael? Something  like  a  preview  was  pre- 


sented when  Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  of 
Cleveland  banned  all  whites  and  sub- 
stituted black  community  patrols  and 
black  policemen  in  an  area  in  which 
three  policemen  were  killed  the  previous 
night.  Although  no  one  was  killed  during 
the  second  night,  there  was  considerable 
looting.  The  third  night  Mayor  Stokes 
restored  heavy  patrols,  and  incidents 
dropped  almost  to  normal. 

It  is  inconceivable,  perhaps,  that  Car- 
michael could  get  control  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department.  If  he  were  to 
do  so  we  could  look  for  looting,  theft  of 
weapons,  stockpiling  of  ammunition,  and 
other  preparations  among  black  extrem- 
ists for  the  next,  or  bloody,  phases  of  the 
black  revolution. 

But  any  such  brazen  effort  to  take  over 
the  control  of  the  police  department  of 
this  city  will  be  beyond  the  law  and  with- 
out authority  in  the  law. 

Nonetheless,  District  and  Federal  offi- 
cials must  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
unaware  of  what  is  occurring  in  this  city, 
and  all  citizens,  Negro  and  white  alike, 
should  be  concerned  regarding  the  in- 
creasing activities  and  statements  on  the 
part  of  elements  in  the  city  calculated  to 
undermine  and  weaken  and  ultimately 
destroy  the  morale  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department. 


FBI  PREPARES  REPORT  ON  BLACK 
MILITANTS 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "FBI  Prepares  Report 
on  Black  Militants,"  written  by  Drew 
Pearson,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  for  Wednesday.  July 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
FBI  Prepares  Report  on  Black   Mii.rrANTS 


(By  Drew  Pearson) 

The  FBI  has  prepared  a  report  on  the  un- 
derground blaclc  nationalist  movement  in 
the  United  States  that  may  explain  the  sud- 
den outbreak  of  violence  m  Cleveland.  Under 
a  Negro  mayor.  Carl  Stokes,  the  city  has  been 
making  great  progress  toward  racial  under- 
standing. A  handful  of  black  nationalists 
began  shooting  police  there  last  week  who 
were  merely  towing  away  a  parked  car. 

The  report  may  also  explain  some  of  the 
moves  by  black  militants  In  Washington. 

Finally.  It  gives  a  key  to  the  tremendous 
upsurge  in  the  popularity  of  George  Wal- 
lace who  represents  a  latent  American  lae- 
clsm  whose  answer  to  Negro  violence  Is  white 

violence.  „^    ^,      , 

What  the  FBI  has  found  In  Washington 
Is  that  black  militants  have  worked  out  a 
plan  to  take  over  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
militants  argue  that  Negroes  are  now  in  the 
majority  and  that  given  home  rule  they  can 
take  over  the  city. 

At  present,  Washington  Is  governed  by  a 
Negro  mayor,  Walter  Washington,  an  able 
executive,  who  Is  supported  by  a  city  council, 
with  five  Negro  and  four  white  members. 
Mayor  Washington  is  considered  much  too 
moderate  by  the  black  militants.  They  have 
worked  out  the  following  strategy,  neigh- 
borhood by  neighborhood. 

First  they  will  trv  to  persuade  the  moder- 
ates to  become  militant,  and  if  they  fall, 
then  burv  them  with  frustration  and  har- 
assment. When  the  moderates  hold  meetings, 
the  strategy  is  to  break  up  the  meetings  or  to 


be  so  unreasonable  that  the  moderates  will 
have  to  dlsafsoclate  themselves  from  the 
meetings. 

This  was  the  explanation  of  the  recent 
meeting  to  discuss  neighborhood  control  of 
police,  m  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  where  the  black  militants  demanded 
that  all  whites  leave.  The  whites  present  had 
been  strong  supporters  of  Negro  progress. 
When  they  left,  some  moderate  Negroes 
walked  oMt  with  them. 

Stokelv  Carmichael  sat  quietly  In  a  back 
row  o(  the  meeting.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  new  strategy.  Another  was 
Chuck  Stone,  former  a?:.'=l.'^tant  to  Rep. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  Both  militant  and 
moderate  Negroes  are  burnt  up  over  the 
double  standard  of  ethical  conduct  In  Con- 
gress, wherebv  Powell,  a  Negro,  was  expelled 
while  no  action  Is  taken  against  white  Con- 
gressmen who  misbehave. 

This  has  caused  far  more  resentment  in 
the  black  world  than  Congressional  leaders 
realize  and  appears  to  moderates  to  be  a 
legitimate  case  against  Congress. 

Carmichael  has  been  laying  low  following 
his  subversive  statements  in  foreign  coun- 
tries He  has  been  careful  not  to  say  any- 
thing publiclv  which  would  cause  his  arrest. 
His  operations,  however,  have  been  very 
carefullv  followed  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, including  some  of  his  talks  with  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  .  who 
finally  persuaded  Carmichael  to  stay  out  of 
the  poor  people's  march 

The  Rev.  Ralph  David  Abernathy  seems 
more  susceptible  to  Carmlchaers  persuasion 
than  was  Dr.  King.  Shortly  before  the  start 
of  the  Poor  People's  march,  Mr.  Abernathy 
told  the  New  York  Times:  "  I  love  Stokely. 
He's  a  wonderful  guy.  I  may  disagree  with 
individuals  like  him  on  strategy,  but  not  on 
goals.  All  I  know  Is  that  we  will  remain  non- 
violent "  ..  „ 
Carmichael'E  real  goal,  however,  is  the 
overthrow  of  the  United  .state?  covernment 
He  spelled  this  out  last  Aug.  18  m  Hanoi  at 
an  Afro-American  rally  attended  largely  by 
North  Vietnamese 

■We  are  not  reformists."  he  said  We  do 
not  seek  to  reform  We  do  not  wish  to  be 
part  of  the  US  government,  of  its  system. 
We  are  revolutionaries  We  seek  to  change 
the  imperialist  system  of  the  United  States. 
We  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 

■  We  are  comrades."  he  told  the  North  Viet- 
namese because  we  seek  to  redeem  hu- 
nianitv.  because  we  seek  lo  ftop  the  greatest 
de<;trover  of  humanitv— the  United  States. 
When  "we  s-uccped.  and  we  will  succeed,  our 
blood,   our    lives   would    have   been    a    little 

price  to  pay  "  ,  ♦v,  t 

Probablv  Carmichael  did  not  Know  tnat 
■■lis  words' were  picked  up  by  powerful  US, 
monitors.  What  he  does  know,  however,  is 
th-it  his  words  :n  Hanoi  L,.nnot  be  used  to 
pro-^ecute  him  :n  the  United  states  because 
the  Justice  Department  can  cet  no  witnesses 
'rem  Communist  countrier 

Back  in  the  United  States,  .stokely  :s  being 
very    careful    not    to    repeat    these    remarks. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
^uagpst  the  ab,sencc  of  a  Quorum, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  The  clerk 

v.-ill  call  the  roll, 

Tlie  assistant  legi.s'ativ^  clerk  pro- 
'-eeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  PELL  Mr.  President.  I  a.'ik  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  cder  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


ob'.cction.  it  is  sd  ordered. 


THE  SENTENCING  OF  TRUONG 
DINH    DZU 

Mr  PELL  Mr.  Pi-esidcnt,  I  wish  to  as- 
,sociate  mv^ell  with  the  remarks  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  2  days  aeo  by 
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the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr  Sy- 
MiMGTONl.  in  which  he  was  joined  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  i  Mr  Young  i  deplor- 
ing the  arrest  and  sentencing  to  5  years 
at  hard  labor  of  Mr  Truon«  Dinh  Dzu 
Our  distinguished  V^ce  President  'Mr 
Humphrey  i  has  also  spolcen  out  elo- 
quently on  the  arrest  of  Mr  Dzu  Mr 
Dzu  was.  of  course,  the  runner-up  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  presidential  elec- 
tion last  September 

Mr  Dzu's  crime  was  simple  In  an  in- 
ter\iew  with  the  UPI  and  with  the  Times 
of  London  in  April,  he  advocated  that 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  seelt 
negotiations  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  in  order  to  brlnti  about  a 
coalition  government  in  that  unhappy 
land  At  his  trial,  according  to  a  report 
In  the  Washington  Post.  Mr.  Dsu  said; 

I  only  expressed  niy  ideas  as  a  politician 
on  how  to  put  an  end  U>  this  war  I  nnly 
made  tonstructlve  prr>p<j«al.i  But  I  never  had 
any  activities  harmful  to  the  antl-communist 
spirit  of  the  people  and  the  armed  forces 

As  reported  in  the  Washington  Post, 
the  judge  of  the  military  court  replied 

As  a  citizen  of  the  Republic  of  Vletnan^ 
you  have  no  right  to  dissent  on  the  policy 
of  the  0<avernment  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam 

Mr  President,  if  we  are  fighting  to 
defend  a  government  which  allows  no 
right  of  dissent  we  are  not  fighting  to 
defend  a  democratic  government  or  a 
government  which  believes  in  the  con- 
cepts on  which  we  believe  democracy  to 
be  based  I  question,  m  fact,  whether  we 
are  fighting  for  a  government  which  de- 
serves our  support—support  which  has 
been  measured  m  terras  of  over  25.000 
Americans  lives  and  teno  upon  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  If  the  same  rules  were 
applied  in  the  United  States  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  has  applied— 
rules  prohibiting  dissent  and  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  as  to  how  to  bring  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  an  end — many  of  us  in  this 
body  would  be  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 
I  amone  them  The  sentence  meted  out  to 
Mr  Dzu  should  be  a  source  of  £<rave  con- 
cern to  us  all 


SOVIET     PRESS     DISTORTIONS     OF 

REPORT    ON    THE    SITUATION    IN 

CZEC  HOSLAV  AKIA 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  it  has  been 
brjusht  to  my  attention  that  the  July 
28  issue  of  the  Soviet  newspaper  Prav- 
da.  reported 

The  drama  now  being  played  out  in  Czech- 
cs!o\a!cia  not  t'nly  has  important  political 
meaning  but  m  the  final  analysis,  the  Czech- 
osI.i\ak  couiu<>r  r -volution  may  be  far-reach- 
ing m  the  area  of  ec momics  The  American 
Senator  Pell  already  foresees  the  time  when 
there  will  begin  to  develop  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia private  enterprise  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  threaten  socialism 

It  haa  also  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  the  July  27  issue  of  the  other 
leading  Soviet  newspaper.  Izvestia.  in 
an  article  by  M   Sturua.  said 

The  local  press  is  permeated  with  reports 
on  the  visit  of  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  to 
Ozechoslovakla.  Mr  Pell  was  m  Prague  dur- 
ing the  forties  in  some  diplomatic  position, 
now  he  has  visited  Prague  as  a  senator  .Vfter 
he  returned   to   Washington.   Pell   presented 


some  very  curious  reccmmendatlons.  He 
prjpfwed  that  a  highly  placed  "negotiator" 
should  be  appointed  to  "coordinate"  Ameri- 
can-Czech financial  relations  Judging  from 
Pell's  statements.  It  l«  quite  clear  what  he  la 
aiming  at  He  dreams  of  economically  re- 
allning  Oeechoelovakla  to  the  caplUllst  way 
and  Joining  It  to  the  West 

I  hope.  Mr  President,  that  the  Soviet 
press  IS  not  always  this  inaccurate  and 
does  not  always  distort  the  news  Pravda 
and  Izvestia  have  not  only  put  words 
in  my  mouth— words  that  I  never  said 
and  never  would  .say— but  have  also 
chosen  to  ignore  the  words  that  I  did 
.say 

To  correct  the  record  for  any  Soviet 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record — 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  In 
the  Washington  press  and  the  diplo- 
matic corps — let  me  state  categorically 
that  I  did  not  say  that  I  could  foresee 
the  time  "when  there  will  begin  to  de- 
velop in  Czechoslovakia  private  enter- 
prise on  a  scale  large  enough  to  threaten 
socialism.'  Quite  the  contrai-y  I  said 
that  It  seemed  generally  recognized  In 
Czechoslovakia  that  there  were  very  de- 
finite limits  to  the  present  reform  move- 
ment, one  of  which  is  that— and  I  now 
quote  from  my  report  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  published  only  last 
week 

There  can  he  no  return  to  private  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  and.  thus. 
to  i.  non-communist  society 

As  for  the  story  by  Mr.  Sturua  m 
I/.vestia.  perhaps  Izvestia  does  not 
have  available  as  accurate  a  Russian 
lanijuage  t.anslation  of  what  I  .said  as 
I  have  an  English  translation  of  what 
Mr  Sturua  has  .said  that  I  said.  Mr. 
Sturua  wrote  that  I  had  written  that 
a  highly  placed  'negotiator'  .should  be 
appointed  to  coordmate'  American- 
Czech  financial  relations  "  and  that  I  was 
dreaming  "of  economically  realining 
Czechoslovakia  to  the  capitalist  way  and 
joining  It  to  the  West." 

In  fact.  I  did  not  recommend  that  a 
negotiator  be  appointed  to  coordinate 
Amencan-C;'ech  "tinancial  relations'" 
but  that.  If  present  neeotiations  do  not 
yield  results  in  the  near  future,  a  .special 
Presidential  mediator  '  be  appointed  to 
e.xamine  the  particular  problem — and 
only  the  problem — of  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  for  compensation  for 
property  nationalized  by  Czechoslovakia. 
Again,  tnis  point  ls  made  clearly  in 
recommendation  No  1  of  my  report  to 
the  Foreiiin  Relations  Committee 

The  United  States  should  bend  every  effort 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  claims  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  for  compensation  for  property 
natlon.Uized  by  Czechoslovakia.  A  resolution 
of  this  problem  would  enable  the  problem 
of  the  return  to  Czechoslovakia  of  its  gold 
seized  by  Nazi  Germany  also  to  be  resolved. 
IX  the  present  stage  In  the  negotiations  does 
not  yield  results  in  the  very  near  future,  the 
President  should  appoint  a  special  mediator 
to  e.\amine  the  problem  and  to  consult  with 
the  claimants,  and  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  reach  a  compromise  accept- 
able to  both  American  claimants  and  the 
Czechoslovak  Government. 

I  will  not  go  on.  Mr.  President,  because 
I  do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point  that 
my  observations  on  the  situation  in 
Czechoslovakia  have  not  been  accurately 
reported.  It  Is.  of  course,  not  surprising 


that  there  has  been  no  mention  in  tb.p 
Soviet  press  of  some  of  my  remarks  on 
other  than  economic  questions,  such  a.s 
my  concluding  observation  which  I  would 
like  to  repeat  at  this  time: 

The  surrender  of  Czechoslovakia  lir  i 
Hitler's  hands  through  the  Munich  agree- 
ment was  the  precursor  to  the  Second  WorM 
War.  Czechoslovakia's  conversion  to  com- 
munism in  1948  signaled  the  real  beglnnin; 
of  the  cold  war.  Now  twenty  years  later,  niu 
attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  use  force  to 
repress  the  etTorts  of  Czechoslovakia's  new 
leaders  to  reform  the  Communist  system- 
to  reform  It,  but  not  replace  It — could  revive 
the  cold  war  and  bring  on  a  new  ice  age  in 
EHirope. 

In  conclusion,  I  thought  It  might  be  ot 
some  Interest  to  Insert  In  the  Record  thf 
more  objective  news  story  of  the  sam- 
press  conference  written  by  Benjamin 
Welles  and  carried  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  July  14,  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mediator  Urged  in  UNnTD  States-Czech 
Rirr — Pell  Bids  Johnson  Act  on  Dead- 
locked Negotiations 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 
Washington,  July  13. — Senator  Clalborno 
Pell  called  on  President  Johnson  this  week  to 
name  a  high-level  Federal  mediator  to  co- 
ordinate and  lend  new  Impetus  to  long- 
deadlocked  United  States-Czechoslovakia  fi- 
nancial negotiations.  These  concern  Czech 
gold  here  in  the  United  States  and  mutually 
blocked  payments  and  assets. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democrat,  a  former  For- 
eign Service  ofUcer  who  served  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  the  late  nlneteen-fortles.  had  Jus* 
returned  from  a  six-day  visit  to  that  country 
He  said  at  a  news  conference  here  th.it 
Czechoslovak  leaders  had  expressed  conti- 
dence  that  they  could  continue  without  ser- 
ous risk  of  Soviet  Interference  the  democrati- 
zation begun  last  January. 

"They're  going  to  have  to  show  results- 
more  production,  more  productivity  an;i 
lower  prices."  Senator  Pell  said.  "They  war.- 
to  reform  Industry,  to  scrap  the  white- 
elephant  plants  built  for  political  reason^ 
and  turn  to  a  market  economy,  but  for  thl^ 
they  need  credits." 

V  s    MOST  likely  sotmcE 
He   said    that    the   United   States   was   the 
most    likely    Western    source    of   credits   for 
Czechoslovakia    If   protracted   deadlock  over 
rival  claims  could  be  broken. 

Another  reason  for  Prague's  need  for  for- 
eign credits.  Senator  Pell  said,  was  the  politi- 
cally popular  but  expensive  move  toward  .i 
federation  in  which  Bohemia  and  Slovakia 
would  each  be  largely  self-ruling.  This,  he 
said,  will  result  In  a  duplication  of  .services 
in  the  two  ethnically  and  historically  distinct 
parts  of  the  country. 

Since  the  Communist  takeover  in  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1948.  the  United  States.  Britain 
.md  France  have  been  holding  in  escrow 
$20  2-mllllon  worth  of  Czech  gold  whose  re- 
■  turn  the  Prague  Government  Is  demandlne. 
Britain  and  France  are  reported  willing  to 
return  the  gold  but  the  United  States  Insists 
that  first  Its  own  citizens  and  corporation' 
be  reimbursed  for  losses  said  to  total  $72  >i 
mlii.on, 

WANTS  a  man  likj:  m'cloy 
"If  we  can  get  a  top-level  individual — 
someone  of  the  prestige  of  John  J.  McCloy— 
named  as  Federal  mediator,  we  can  begin  to 
get  the  claimant*  together  and  see  if  we 
can't  work  out  some  settlement  to  end  the 
deadlock,"  Mr,  Pell  said.  Mr,  McCloy,  former 
United  States  High   Commissioner  In  occu- 


olfd  Germany  and  chairman  of  the  mt"" 
nsuonal  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, has  frequently  served  as  a  Presi- 
dential delegate  for  special  tasks. 

"ir  Pell's  recent  visit  to  Czechoslovakia 
was  the  first  by  any  high  United  States  offl- 
rtal  since  the  liberalization  program  began 
Me  held  interviews  with  leading  Communist 
offldals.  with  editors,  academicians,  journal- 
ists and  foreign  observers. 

\mong  the  Communist  ofHclals  were  Pran- 
tisek  Krtegel  and  Josef  Smrkovsky.  both 
^Tmbere  of  the  11-man  Presidium  of  the 
communist  party's  Central  Committee  Dr. 
jlriPellkan,  chairman  of  the  National  As- 
sembly's Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
Dr.  Jlrl  Hajek,  the  Foreign  Minister. 

SEVEN   ISStTES  CmCD 

united  States  sources  said  that  there  were 
seven  outstanding  issues  awaiting  resolution 
between  the  United  States  and  Czechoslo- 
vaWa  They  are:  the  payment  by  the  umtea 
States  of  approximately  »6-mlillon  in  ac- 
crued Social  Security  and  similar  benefits  to 
residents  of  Czechoslovakia;  United  States- 
held  Czech  naUonal  municipal  bonds;  mu- 
tually blocked  accounts  and  assets  in  each 
country;  surplus  American  property  worth 
»5-mllUon  for  which  P*5™e'^*  7,  5^^.^?! 
Slovakia  has  not  been  received:  United  States 
nrooerty  nationalized  by  the  Czech  authorl- 
?,e°  the  Czechoslovak  gold,  and  the  enmng 
bv  the  united  States  of  Czechoslovakia  s 
niost-favored-natlon  trading  sUtus  in  1961^ 

State  Department  sources  expressed  Uttle 
.v-mpathy  for  Senator  Pell's  proposal.  He  d 
do^Setter  If  he'd  do  some  missionary  work 
among  his  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill,'  com- 
m^n^  one  ofHclai.  "Thafs  where  the  re- 
sistance  to  an  agreement  is  coming  from,  not 
from  here." 


VIOLENCE  ON  TELEVISION 
Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's new  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  is  now  begin- 
ning its  work.  I  am  sure  that  aU  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  witnesses  to  the 
horror  of  this  past  year  will  wish  the 
Commission  well.  o„„„^. 

But  Mr.  President,  there  is  also  danger 
ihnt  we  will  feel  that  we  have  discharged 
ou:  responsibilities  and  complacently 
wan  for  vet  another  report  instead  of  do- 
inL'  something  about  those  reports  which 
we  already  have. 

There  is  no  one  cause  of  violence,  ana 
cer-ainly  there  is  no  sure  cure.  We  do 
kn.'jw  that  one  major  cause  of  unrest  and 
violence  in  the  streets  is  the  existence  of 
po'.erty  and  closed  opportunity,  the  feel- 
in  that  there  is  no  justice  In  the  law  and 
no  hope  In  the  present  condition  of  so- 

I  do  not  condone  %aolence  as  a  method 
of  ocial  change.  But  I  can  understand 
the  temptation  to  violence  if  the  situa- 
ilon  referred  to  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark. 
be' ore  the  Commission  on  Civil  Disor- 
de--  Is  permitted  to  continue.  If  I  may 
quote  his  testimony.  Dr.  Clark,  a  distin- 
guished psychologist  and  expert  on  the 
2  hit  to,  said: 

~  I  read  that  report  ,  ,  .  of  the  1919  riot  in 
Chicago,  and  It  Is  as  if  I  were  reading  the  re- 
porr  of  the  Investigating  committee  on  the 
Harlem  riot  of  '35.  the  report  of  the  Investl- 
gaiing  committee  on  the  Harlem  riot  of  43. 
the  report  of  the  McCone  Commission  on  the 

W.ttts  riot.  _  „w-__ 

1  must  again  in  candor  say  to  you  members 
of  this  commission  ,  ,  .  It  is  a  kind  of  AJice 
in  wonderland  ...  with  the  same  moving 
picture  re-shown  over  and  over  again,  the 
same  analysis,  the  same  recommendations. 
the  same  inaction. 


I  suggest.  Mr,  President,  that  we  have 
sufQclent  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the 
ghetto  to  act  upon  them  and  that,  if  we 
fall  to  do  so,  no  amotmt  of  studies  and 
Commissions  will  stop  the  violence  in  the 
streets.  I  hope  that  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress  will  vmdertake  as  a  matter 
of  top  priority,  to  enact  the  very  excel- 
lent recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Disorders. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  antici- 
pate the  work  of  the  new  Commission 
on  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence, but  I  would  suggest  that  there  is 
one  area  in  which  we  are  in  need  of  fur- 
ther study,  and  that  is  the  effect  of 
violence  in  the  mass  media,  and  partic- 
ularly In  television.  There  have  been 
hearings  and  studies  on  this  subject,  but 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  a  study 
m  depth  of  this  question,  which  would 
lead  to  some  recommendaltons  as  to  the 
responslbUlty  of  the  television  media  for 
the  vast  power  It  exercises . 

Television  has  given  us  a  vast  national 
and  international  theater.  It  is  a  theater 
which  can  be  filled  with  the  worst  of  our 
culture,  or  one  which  can  be  filled  with 
the  best.  'We  all  remember  the  malevolent 
but  effective   use  of   mass   media   and 
prop^anda  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  the 
purp(Kes  of  state  for  which  they   are 
now  used  in  Soviet  Russia.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  too.  that  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  television  sets  are  sold  at  a  dis- 
covmt  to  encourage  access  to  this  propa- 
ganda forum  for  the  government.  Is  it 
then  merely  Idealistic  to  suggest  that  the 
vastly  greater  potential  of  our  television 
should  be  used  for  benevolent  purposes: 
to  portray  the  noblest  of  man  in  all  his 
complexity?     Aristotle     described     the 
Greek  theater  as  a  vast  catharsis  of  emo- 
tion. Certainly   that   catharsis   did   not 
eliminate  violence  and  murder;  but  vio- 
lence and  murder  had  reality  in  human 
experience  and  human  anguish — a  real- 
ity which  still  has  meaning  2,000  years 
later.  ,     ^  ^ 

Rather    far    from    Greek    drama.    I 
noticed  In  the  New  York  Times  the  other 
morning   an  article  describing  experi- 
ments   with    mice    which    demonstrate 
that    constant     exposure     to     violence 
causes  aggressive  reaction.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  we  are  a  nation  of  mice  or  that 
exposure   to   violence   turns   all   of    us 
violent.  Clearly  it  does  not.  Yet  the  course 
of  violence  in  our  Nation  is  such  that 
all  of  us  surely  ask  ourselves  how  many 
Lee  Oswalds,  how  many  Sirhan  Sirhans. 
how  many  Bonnie  and  Clydes,  how  many 
young  people  with  unstable  personalities 
or  limited  intelligence  may  yet  seek  fame 
at  the  end  of  a  gun  because  they  have 
seen  fame  portrayed  at  the  end  of  a 

How  many  children  react  as  did  the 
child  of  one  mother  who  testified  at  a 
hearing  that,  when  she  told  her  small 
daughter  her  grandfather  had  died,  the 
child  asked  who  shot  him? 

Mr  President.  I  am  sure  that  any  poll 
which  asked  the  question  would  find  that 
most  Americans  consider  our  country  a 
civilized  nation.  We  provide  special 
poUce  to  see  that  our  children  get  to 
school  safely;  we  have  promoted  driving 
schools  for  teenagers;  we  spend  vast 
amounts  of  money  in  aU  manner  of  pro- 
grams for  chUd  care  and  welfare.  Nor  is 


it  that  we  are  concerned  solely  with  the 
bodily  safety  of  our  children.  We  were 
the  pioneers  in  universal  education,  and 
education  is  the  focal  point  of  our  efforts 
to  lift  children  out  of  the  ghetto. 

Yet,  alone  of  the  western  nations,  we 
have  no  effective  control  over  access  to 
guns.  Alone,  or  almost  alone,  of  western 
nations,  we  exercise  no  control  over  what 
our  children  see  on  television. 

Yet  at  the  present  rate  of  school  at- 
tendance and  television  watching,  by  the 
time  a  child  of  2  is  18,  he  will  have 
watched  over  17,000  hours  of  television, 
or  better  than  60  percent  more  time  than 
he  spent  in  the  classroom. 

Are  we  parents  not  negligent  when  we 
take  an  active  concern  in  the  quality  of 
our  schools  but  none  in  the  quality  of 
the  television  our  children  watch  so  long 
as  it  keeps  them  occupied? 

And  what  of  the  children  in  the  black 
ghettos,  the  children  who  live  in  what 
the  Kerner  Commission  called  an  insti- 
tutional vacuum?  What  do  they  see  but  a 
world  of  the  white  man,  a  world  which 
has  no  approximation  to  their  own  but 
where  too  often,  the  fastest  gun  gets  the 
girl— or  the  gold.  And  does  not  the  suc- 
cess of  Walt  Disney  suggest  that  violence 
is  not  the  only  good  box  office  with 
children?  ^  .  . 

I  am  not  speaking  here  of  censorship. 
I   am  suggesting  that  neither   we.  the 
audience,  nor  the  executives  of  the  tele- 
vision industry,  have  faced  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  power  of  television  is  such  that 
it  cannot  evade  greater  responsibilities, 
that  it  cannot  hide  behind  the  pressures 
of   advertisers   and   the   lure   of   purely 
commercial  considerations.  We  no  longer 
apply  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  to 
the  hapless  purchaser  of  tainted  goods. 
Should  television  be  permitted  to  slough 
off  its  responsibilities  by  saying,  in  effect, 
"caveat  spectator"— let  the  watcher  be- 
ware? ,    ,,     „ 
I  do  not  decr>-  television  as  wholly  a 
•wasteland."  I  would  be  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate the  networks  for  substantial 
contributions  such  as  the  recent  series 
on  Black  America,  for  generaUy  excellent 
news  coverage,  for  TV  specials  on  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world,  and  on  our 
ventures  into  space  and  under  the  sea. 
But  what  we  are  talking  about  is  not 
the  best  of  television  but  the  day-to-day 
programing,  the  cheapies,  the  serials  the 
low-cost  and  regrettably  highly  profitable 
exploitation  of  the  human  penchant  for 
vicarious  living  in  a  world  of  mobsters, 
gunmen  of  the  wild  west,  and  similar 
nonheroes.                                 . 

Mr  President,  an  article  in  the  New 
York  Times  a  few  days  ago  was  headed. 
"84  Killings  Shown  in  85 '2  TV  Hours  on 
the  Three  Networks." 

The  story  reported  a  survey  done  by 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  under- 
taken after  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Kennedy,  That  survey  of  programing  in 
prime  evening  hours  and  on  Saturday 
morning  recorded  372  acts  of  violence  or 
threats  of  violence,  including  162  on  Sat- 
urday mornings  when  the  audience  in- 
cludes a  great  many  children.  In  the 
early  evening  the  survey  showed  that 
there  was  a  murder  or  killing  once  every 
31  minutes. 

Mr    President,   the  figures   speak  for 
themselves.  What  I  find  equally  appalling 
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Is  the  statement,  in  the  same  New  York 
Times  article  that  all  three  nelwo.ks 
declined  to  comment  on  the  survey." 

And  a  short  while  ago  the  government 
of  Kenya  banned  one  American  TV  show 
and  shooting  scenes  In  another  in  the  be- 
lief that  vlolenc"  in  TV  programs  was 
linked  to  a  wave  of  armed  gang  raids. 

Yet.  we  barely  take  notice  when  our 
major  networks  shrug  off  their  respon- 
sibilities by  declining  to  comment  on  the 
results  of  the  Monitor's  survey— or  any 
other  survey 

Mr  Pres'dent  there  is  clearly  a  need, 
and  now  is  the  time  for  television  to  es- 
tablish and  to  enforce  codes  and  stand- 
ards for  the  content  of  programs  for  chil- 
dren and  programs  shown  ;n  hours  when 
children  are  watching  television 

The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters has  a  code  containing  provisions 
dealing  with  the  depletion  of  violence 
All  the  major  networks  subscribe  to  the 
code.  But  the  code's  enforcement  ma- 
chinery operates  only  after  the  fact — 
after  a  program  has  been  aired  and  a 
complaint  received 

One  ofBclal  of  the  code  enforcement 
ofUce.  when  asked,  could  recall  no  specific 
instance  In  which  sanctions  were  applied 
This  Is  not  surprlsln?,  since  it  :s  known 
that  the  present  so-called  codes  are  more 
honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance And  even  if  they  were  ob.served. 
they  are  inadequate 

I  would  point  out  that  in  Great  Britain 
the  television  industry  undertakes,  itself. 
to  scrutinize  all  programs  at  all  .stages  of 
production  before  air  time,  m  accord- 
ance with  a  set  of  very  specific  standards 
of  acceptability  And  there.  I  might  add. 
the  rate  of  homicide  per  100.000  of  popu- 
lation Is  0  7.  compared  to  the  United 
States  rate  of  5  I— more  than  seven 
times  as  great 

A  British  Independent  Television  Au- 
thority standard  states  that  "sireat  care 
should  alv  ays  be  taken  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  scenes  in  which  easily  acquired 
and  dangerous  weapons  are  used.  It  is  a 
simple  fact  that  guns  and  swords  are 
not  easily  come  by.  while  knives,  bottles, 
bars,  and  bricks  are  It  is  not  good  that 
children  with  a  tendency  to  violence  see 
them  in  frequent  use  "  Unfortunately. 
In  our  country-,  guns  are  also  easily  come 
by  and  should  not  be  seen  In  frequent 
use 

The  British  Independent  Television 
Authority  is  now  financing  an  extensive 
research  program  to  inquire  into  the  part 
played  by  television  in  "fostering  at- 
titudes with  particular  reference  to  the 
ways  m  which  young  peoples  moral  con- 
cepts and  attitudes  develop  "  Part  of  the 
funds  will  be  used  to  establish  a  univer- 
sity-based mass  communications  re- 
search center 

If  I  may  cite  another  example,  in 
Sweden — which  is  famous  for  its  ^rraphic 
portrayal  of  sex  scenes  in  films — all  films 
and  all  television  programs  are  subject 
to  review  and  approval  of  any  scenes 
containing  violence 

I  do  not  think  that  our  film  industry 
has  done  all  it  might  or  all  it  ought  to 
do  about  the  content  of  films  But  at 
least  it  IS  possible  to  establish  and  en- 
force an  "adult  only'  admission  policy 
on  certai:  films  It  is  not  so  easy  to  con- 
trol the  lelwvision  dial. 


There  will  always  be  some  senseless 
violence  erupting  from  insanity  in  the 
common  sense,  if  not  the  legal  sense,  of 
the  word  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  col- 
lective guilt  complexes.  I  do  believe  that, 
as  citizens  m  a  democracy,  we  have  col- 
lective responsibilities:  and,  Mr  F>rcsi- 
dent,  every  time  a  student  riddles  a  uni- 
versity campus  with  bullets.  e\cry  time 
a  derelict  terrorizes  innocent  bystanders 
in  a  city  park,  eveiy  time  a  man  with  a 
aun  and  a  distorted  mind  shoots  a  politi- 
cal leader,  then  every  time  ail  of  us  must 
look  to  our  rosp-onsibilities  as  citizens. 
We  are  responsible  f.)r  a  .society  that  en- 
ables such  people  to  obtain  u'uns  so  easily. 
And  we  are  responsible — in  that  we  have 
not  demanded  bet>"r-  for  their  constant 
exposure  to  a  television  .vhlch  portrays 
the  possession  and  use  of  i;uns  as  a  kind 
of  gory  glory  symbol,  a  status  symbol  for 
the  otherwise  undistinguished 

We  .share,  too.  the  responsibility  that 
enables  the  television  mdustiy  to  blame 
liie  sponsors  and  the  balance  .sheet,  be- 
cause all  of  us  are  the  customers  of 
those  sponsors  Perhaps  it  is  lime  for  the 
forgotten  American  paient  to  engage  m 
an  economic  boycott  of  the  m.st  offend- 
ing sponsors. 

Mr.  President,  control  of  .scenes  of 
violence  is  a  relatively  simple  thing  to 
do.  Most  countries  are  doing  it  It  is  only 
for  the  networks  to  do  it  and  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  do  It. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  televi- 
sion to  which  I  i-eferred  earlier  and  that 
IS  the  question  of  what  role  it  sliould 
play  as  a  unifying  force  in  our  hetero- 
geneous society.  This  vast  national 
theater  of  television  has  been  with  us 
now  for  almost  a  generation 

Yet.  in  this  day  and  time,  our  Nation 
Is  rent  by  divisive  forces,  by  the  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  ixxjr.  by  the  chasm  be- 
tween black  and  white,  by  increasing 
failure  to  imderstand  or  communicate 
about  those  things  which  divide  us.  With 
such  a  vast  theater  iuv  human  commu- 
nication at  our  disposal,  should  not  Its 
failure  to  engender  any  sense  of  paiticl- 
patlon  in  the  .\merlcan  adventure  con- 
cern us? 

By  that  I  do  not  suggest  that  tele- 
vision should  not  ix)rtray  the  bad  as  well 
as  the  good,  or  cease  to  criticize  that 
which  is  deserving  of  criticism.  Certainly 
It  IS  not  the  function  of  any  of  our  in- 
formation media  to  mold  our  society  to 
the  vision  of  any  one  person  or  group 

It  is.  however,  unfortunate  that  the 
words  "educational  television  "  have  ac- 
quired a  somewhat  distasteful  connota- 
tion—a  feeling  that  anything  billed  as 
educational  is  nece.ssanly  dull.  This  Is 
an  unhappy  misconception,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  work  of  National  Educational 
Television  and  Channel  13  in  New  York. 
None  of  us  would  suggest  that  the  tired 
housewife  or  businessman  ought  to  be 
reading  serious  literature  instead  of  re- 
laxing with  James  Bond.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  television  I  also  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  ttie  subjects  now- 
considered  dull  are  so  only  because  the 
best  of  our  television  writers  and  direc- 
tors are  engaged  t'X)  seldom  in  giving 
dramatic  life  to  them. 

Audience  reaction  to  programs  such 
£us  those  tliat  have  been  produced  by  the 


National     Geographic    Society,    among 
others,  clearly  indicate  that  expo.sure  to 
the  stage  of  the  world  need  not  be  di:.!- 
and  need  not  be  poor  box  ofBce. 

Mr.   WILLIAMS  of  New   Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield^ 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer.^ey. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  joined  together  in 
introducing  Senate  Resolution  302  that 
would  call  on  the  various  media  of  pub- 
lic expression  to  examine  themselves  in 
terms  of  what  effect  they  might  have  on 
an  atmosphere  that  tends  to  encouraae 
violence.  And  in  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  and  the  others  who 
joined  in  cosponsoring  the  resolution. 
we  think  that  would  be  a  beginning 
point  for  an  honest-to-goodness  srlf- 
analysis. 

I  am  interrupting  only  because  I  agree 
with  everything  that  has  been  said,  but 
particularly  the  last  statement. 

We  do  not  have  to  put  on  rosy  glas.^es 
to  view  and  listen  to  the  television  :i 
movie  production,  radio  broadcast,  r 
whatever  it  is. 

What  was  the  Academy  awarding  film 
this  year''  Was  it.  "Guess  Who's  Comin-' 
to  Dinner.  '  or  "In  The  Heat  of  the 
Night"'' 

Mr.  PELL  I  do  not  recall. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Tliese 
were  great  films,  and  they  looked  ov.v 
society  right  In  the  eye,  and  truly  re- 
flected social  problems,  and  yet  they  v  < :  >■ 
not  incendiary  In  terms  of  excit  '.i! 
through  an  escalation  of  \iolence. 

Mr  PELL  I  agree  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator,  and  I  commend  him  for  ':.'' 
leadership  he  showed  In  Introducing  tiie 
resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  tharJc 
the  Senator. 

Mr  PELL  Our  space  adventures  need 
ho  added  drama:  but  neither  Is  drama 
lacklnE  in  the  whole  adventure  of  n.'.< 
past  decade  in  all  fields  of  science  .n 
the  explosion  of  drama  and  music  r.d 
art.  in  successes  of  individual  human 
l>elnL's  in  contributing  to  the  bettf:- 
ment  of  our  society.  And  all  of  us.  :ich 
and  poor,  black  and  white,  urban  and 
rural,  are  a  part  of  this  great  adventure 
that  is  America  in  this  time  in  hlstorv 
Cannot  television  contribute  something 
to  a  sense  of  common  partlclpatloii  ;  i 
that  adventure?  Is  there  not  real  drama 
in  the  forces  in  our  society  which  ha-.e 
pioneered  industrial  and  technolocK.Tl 
chan'ie  and  which  have  brousht  io:th 
such  prosperity' 

We  ha\e.  I  tjelteve.  moved  some\' hat 
from  the  "wasteland."  Television  !:as 
been  producinc  more  of  this  kind  of  ;  :"- 
i-'ram  But  need  we  be  20  years  too  're 
and  20  times  too  little? 

I  believe  that  one  worthwhile  accom- 
plishment of  this  new  Commission  wo-'.d 
be  to  come  up  with  some  recommen'-a- 
tlons  which  could  .serve  as  a  focus  ;  r 
public  opinion  and  for  public  pressure 
to  demand  that  the  television  indu.-'vv 
t-n force  codes  w  hich  are  not  now  i  n- 
forced.  to  establish  new  and  better  stand- 
ards, and  to  encourage  their  Industry  *o 
use  Its  best  talent  in  the  service  of  true 
drama. 

I  offer  the  suggestion  that  the  televi- 
sion Industry   and  particularly  the  three 


m.„or  networks,  contribute  the  money 
S  a  research  program  to  study  the  in- 
U Lnce  of  television  in  developing  attl- 
udes  to  establish  a  research  center  such 
'that  being  created  in  Great  Britain 
under  university  auspices  which  will  be 

rienendent  of  network  influences^ 
'"S  most  important  of  all.  this  Com- 
mi-sion  can  make  an  impori^ant  con- 
P  bution  by  focusing  public  opmlon  and 
;,'°  sin2  public  pressure  to  demand  that 
;„e    television    inc?ustry    begin    now    to 

'"m7  long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  television  Industry  is  the 
.  eal  black  sheep  of  all  American  industry^ 
When  vou  really  get  down  to  it  a  rnwi 
\  notsit  there  and  look  at  TV  all  after- 
noon without  their  showing  ads  urgmg  a 
nerson  to  smoke  cigarettes.  Everyone 
Vnows  that  If  you  are  a  pack-a-day  man. 
tou  probably  will  die  10  years  sooner. 
■    Mr   PELL.  Exactly. 

Mr'  LONG  of  Louisiana.  You  will  get 
cancer  And  if  you  smoke  half  a  pack  a 
dav  vou  will  get  cancer  and  die  5  years 
sooner  than  otherwise.  The  f^Jgf "  G^"' 
eral  s  report  indicates  that  if  a  man  l5 
nis  a  regular  smoker,  he  will  Probably 
not  die  of  cancer  because  he  will  die  of 
heart  disease  sooner. 

In  other  words,  if  the  cancer  does  not 
et  vou.  the  heart  disease  or  the  emphy- 
sema will  kill  you. 

We  have  verv  fine,  able  people  all  over 
\merica.  including  in  this  body,  who 
have  suffered  from  those  diseases  be- 
rau.se  thev  smoked  cigarettes. 

I  am  willing  for  the  TV  people  to  make 
monev  I  would  be  willing  to  pay  them  to 
yo  out  of  business-and  pay  them  a  nice 
molt  But  does  not  the  Senator  think 
it  is  a  poor  use  of  the  information  media 
when  people  advertise  something  that  is 
Ijad  for  health? 

Mr  PELL.  I  agree  with  the  Senator. 
It  "seems  a  shameful  use  of  the  public 
airwaves  to  advise  people  to  find  a  Pleas- 
urable way  of  bringing  on  death  at  a 
sooner  time. 

I  think  many  of  the  advertisements  on 
how  to  avoid  bad  breath,  or  how  to  have 
shinier  teeth,  and  things  of  that  sort  are 
in  very  poor  taste.  It  is  very  P<>?r J^^ 
to  bring  them  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Seri- 
ate, but  that  is  what  these  advertisements 
contain.  I  believe  we  should  have  some 
re-ulation  in  the  industry. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  would  not 
be" much  of  a  t^sk  for  Congress  to  simply 
put  a  tax  on  aspirin  tablets  and  use  the 
money  that  is  collected  to  help  pay  the 
expense  of  television,  subsidize  it  if  need 
l^e  and  particularly  subsidize  it  to  put 
on  something  worth  seeing— for  instance, 
t  -.  advise  drivers  to  be  cautious. 

I  regret  to  say  that  my  opponent  for 
the  Senate  has  been  picked  up  three 
times  on  charges  of  driving  while  in- 
toxicated, and  he  fell  out  of  bed  the 
■ther  day  and  broke  his  leg. 
Mr.  PELL.  Was  he  intoxicated? 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know. 
But  he  fell  out  of  bed  and  broke  his  leg 
the  other  day.  That  is  in  addition  to 
!-,eing  picked  up  three  times  for  driving 
V  hile  intoxicated. 
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It  seems  to  me  the  TV  people  should 
not  have  advertisements  for  people  to 
do  things  that  are  bad  for  their  health. 
and  they  should  not  give  publicity  to 
things  that  are  bad. 

For  example,  you  may  turn  on  tne 
television  and  hear  somebody  say  his  as- 
pirin tablet  is  better.  In  fact,  the  Bayer 
Co  claims  there  is  no  better  aspirin 
tablet  than  its  product.  And  that  is  ex- 
actly right.  There  is  none  better  and 
none  worse.  It  is  all  exactly  the  same.  It 
is  all  aspirin;  that  is  all  it  is. 

Then  another  fellow  comes  on  and 
says  his  aspirin  tablet  has  twice  as  much 
pain  relievers  as  ordinary  aspirin.  That 
is  because  it  is  twice  as  big  as  the  ordi- 
nary aspirin  tablet.  ,     ,- 

Mr  PELL.  It  is  like  a  cigarette.  If  you 
smoke  twice  as  many  cigarettes,  it  will 
speed  up  your  death  twice  as  much. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Someone  ad- 
vertises Bufferin.  He  says  he  has  a  buf- 
fered tablet.  It  gets  into  the  bloodstream 
twice  as  fast.  That  Is  because  he  pute  a 
little  pinch  of  baking  soda  In  it  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  baking  soda 
and  aspirin,  and  it  gets  into  the  blood- 
stream faster.  .         t^u\^t 
Some   fellow   says   his   aspirin   tablet 
dissolves  faster.  That  is  because  he  did 
not  make  a  tablet  to  begin  ^'ith.  He  made 
a  powder   If  you  make  a  tablet,  it  will 
take  about  a  second  to  dissolve.  But  it 
you  have  a  problem,  just  take  a  six>on 
and  crack  it  up,  and  you  get  the  same 
result  the  other  fellow  does. 

Now  that  is  advertising  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  and  it  is  m- 
formation  the  public  does  not  need  to 
know.  It  is  misleading,  it  is  confusing^ 
A  person  would  be  better  off  if  ^^  had 
not  heard  any  of  those  adverUsements 
2nd  jSt  bought  aspirin,  and  whatever 
is  cheapest  would  be  the  same  thuig. 
Mr    PELL.  And  preferably  under  the 

^^Sfr^lSof  Louisiana.  Ye.  Because 
it  is  all  the  same  thing,  not  a  bit  of  dlt- 
ference  between  them.  It  is  like  buying 
sugar— mountain    sugar,    valley    sugar 
cane  sugar,  or  beet  sugar.  It  is  all  the 
same  thing.  It  does  not  even  taste  dif- 
S^nt  They  used  to  charge  10  cents  more 
for  cane  sugar.  That  was  a  conspiracy, 
and Tsay  tLt  as  one  who  represents  a 
cane-sugar  State.  One  cannot  tell  the 
dlfflrenS,  and  it  does  exactly  the  same 

^°pS  are  permitted  to  advertise  on 
television  things  which  hurt  your  health 
or  misinform  you  or  confuse  you,  and 
keeryou  from  knowing  what  you  can 
Sn  just  as  an  ordinary  citizen  as  a 
Son  who  can  look  at  a  label  and  read 
u  ^ad  what  it  says  on  the  bottle,  and 
you  will  be  better  off  than  by  hearing 

^^lomething  should  be  done  to  clean  up 
television  and  make  those  people  quit 
confusing,  misleading,  and  lying  o  the 
American  public.  We  have  this  fine 
media,  and  it  should  be  used  to  tell  the 
truth  and  educate  people.  „>,.>.« 

Mr.  PELL.  I  completely  agree  with  .he 

^Tso.'l  think  we  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  access  to  the  public 
domain  and  public  property  ^n  the  form 
of  the  airwaves  and  in  using  those  an  - 


,,.aves-just  as  if  we  use  public  forests 
or  public  land— they  have  a  responsibil- 
ity. I  do  not  believe  they  have  lived  up 
to  this  responsibility. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  think  peo- 
ple sort  of  resent  being  taken  for  a  ride, 
being  misled,  being  the  patsy  for  a  con- 
fidence game.  I  think  people  would  like 
to  be  told  the  truth. 

The  Senator  recalls  some  tune  ago  a 
television  program  called  "The  $64,000 
Question. "  They  would  tell  the  naan  the 
answer  to  the  question  before  the  pro- 
gram occurred.  He  would  sit  there  and 
think  about  matters,  and  they  would  play 
a  lot  of  music  to  build  up  suspense  and 
the  drama.  They  told  the  man  all  the 
time  what  the  answer  was. 

Mr.  PELL.  Did  he  not  go  to  jail  in  tne 

end' 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  thev  put  some  of  those  people 
in  jail,  but  "not  many.  There  are  niaw 
people  walking  the  streets  who  should  be 
in  the  penitentiary  for  their  part  in  that 
confusion.  It  was  not  that  the  PUblic  was 
deceived.  neces.sarily.  except  that  they 
advertised  a  product-I  think  the  name 
was  Revlon— that  was  not  a  bit  better 
than    any    other    product.    The    public 
would  have  been  better  to  shop  for  a 
cheaper  cosmetic,  rather  than  to  listen 
to  all  of  that  confusion,  buy  the  Product 
and  then  find  out  they  paid  a  higher 
price  than  it  was  necessary  to  Pay- 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  Program  as 
far  as  I  could  see  was  to  mislead  the 
public  and  to  take  one's  mind  away  from 
what  was  important,  that  Is.  the  differ- 
ence in  two  shades  of  face  powder.  The 
question  was  what  color  the  person 
wanted  her  face  to  look  when  she  put 
the  powder  on.  That  Is  all  that  was  in- 
volved. , 

I  recall  one  of  the  characters  who  \^as 
supposed  to  go  on  that  Prog/am  in  con- 
nection with  the  category  of  history .  He 
wi  supposed  to  go  for  the  $64,000  ques- 
tion. His  subject  was  to  have  been  the 
historv  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  called  me 
and  said  he  wanted  John  F.  Kennedy 
?o  be  his  adviser.  As  the  Senator  frorn 
Rhode   Island  knows,   inasmvich   as  he 
comes  from  a  neighbormg  State  •John  P. 
Kennedy  was  an  expert  on  the  U^S.  Sen- 
ate. I  talked  about  the  matter  with  John 

TC^(*T*1T1  p  d  V 

Mr  PEI.L.  Did  he  not  write  that  won- 
derful book  "Profiles  in  Courage"  whicli 
showed  that  the  majority  of  people  who 
vStheir  conscience  vote  themselves  out 

"^'ir'^LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 

is  correct.  ^,       „«« 

I  sooke  about  this  matter  to  then  Sen- 
atoi  Kennedy  and  I  told  him.  •Th-  man 
would  like  you  to  go  on  the  Piogram 
with  him  when  he  i.oes  for  the  S64,000 
qilestio™  and  I  think  it  would  be  nice 

""""so'Se"  senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts 
said  he  would  think  about  it.  When  he 
called  back  he  said  that  he  hated  to  d.s 
anpoint  me,  but  even  though  this  man 
'T from  Louisiana,  he  would  not  go  on 
ihe  program.  He  said.  "Suppose  they 
ask  the  man  the  question  and  he  can- 
not answer  a  question  about  the  Senate 
and  then  suppose  he  asks  my  advice  and 
I  cannot  answer  the  question.  I  ^^oud 
look  like  a   fool.  That  would  not   help 
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me  and  I  will  not  go  on  the  program  " 
I  called  the  man  and  he  said.  I  will 
arLswer  the  question  for  a  certainty  I 
Just  wanted  the  candidate  for  President. 
John  F  Kennedy,  to  help  put  some  in- 
terest in  the  program  " 

I   called   John    F     Kennedy    and    ex- 
plamed     that     to     him     and     he     said. 
Thanks,  no   The  more  I  hear  about  it 
the  less  I  think  of  it." 

Then,  the  man  called  me  from  New 
York  and  asked  me  if  John  F  Kennedy 
would  go  on  the  program  for  the  $64,000 
question.  He  would  promise  that  the  man 
would  win.  He  said  I  could  be  confident 
that  the  man  would  an.swer  the  ques- 
tion. I  said,  How  would  you  knoW  '  He 
said.  T  have  worked  with  a  number  of 
these  prospects  for  the  $64,000  question 
and  this  man  is  as  good  a  prospect  sls 
any  of  them." 

In  effect,  what  that  man  was  saying 
was  that  they  would  tell  the  man  the 
answer  before  they  asked  the  question. 
He  would  go  through  the  motions,  think- 
ing, meditating,  and  consulting  with 
John  P,  Kennedy,  and  the  drums  would 
beat,  and  then  this  man  would  answer 
the  question,  as  though  John  Kennedy 
had  given  him  the  as.sistance  and  con- 
sultation he  needed,  when  all  the  time 
the  man  knew  the  answer 

Mr.  President  that  showed  me  that 
John  F  Kennedy  wa,s  qualified  to  be 
President  becaase  he  refused  to  so  on 
the  program  I  think  he  was  right  in 
refusing  to  so  on  the  program 

Does  the  Senator  agree  that  is  mis- 
leading mischief  to  pull  on  the  Ameri- 
can public^  Does  it  not  treat  adults  as 
though  they  were  children  :>  Is  it  not  a 
bad  example  for  the  young  people  to 
think  that  their  mothers  and  fathers 
are  not  .smart  when  they  think  that  that 
fool  knew  the  answer  when,  in  fact,  he 
had  been  told  the  answer  beforehand:" 

Mr  PELL  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct  But  I  understood  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  scandals  at  that  time  this 
particular  misuse  of  the  television  had 
been  cleaned  up 

Mr  LONG  of  Loulsana  They  made 
headway,  but  are  they  not  still  advertis- 
ing cigarettes? 

Mr    PELL    And  face  powder 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Do  they  not 
claim  that  a  person  has  more  sex  poten- 
tial if  he  smokes  cigarettes  than  if  he 
does  nof  Can  the  Senator  ^Ive  me  any 
evidence  that  a  man  or  a  woman  has 
more  sex  potential  if  he  or  she  smokes 
cigarettes''  I  am  told  that  is  not  true. 
However  look  at  the  Salem  advertise- 
ment in  living  color  One  would  think 
If  he  smoked  cigarettes  he  would  attract 
gorgeous  women  if  he  were  70  years  of 
age  The  Senator  knows  that  is  not  true 
and  that  instead  it  will  make  him  die 
sooner 

Mr    PELL    I  agree 

If  the  industry  fails  to  do  so.  then 
eventually  an  aroused  public  is  tjoing  to 
demand  that  it  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Perhaps  the  television  networks 
should  give  some  consideration  to  what 
would  doubtless  appear  to  them  to  be  the 
lesser  of  two  evils. 

Such  codes  should.  I  believe,  extend  to 
the  content  of  commercials  as  well  &s 
to  program  content  To  cite  the  most  ob- 
vious example,  we  spend  millions  of  dol- 


lars on  health  programs;  yet  the  power 
of  the  tobacco  industr>'  is  such  that  they 
can — with  Impunity — sponsor  endless 
commercials  engaging  in  even,"  artifice 
of  psychology  and  suggestion  to  promote 
cigarette  .smoking  which  we  know  is  a 
cause  not  only  of  cancer  but  of  other 
aliments 

Such  a  theater  would  be  a  t^.eater  of 
the  absurd — if  it  were  not  so  permeated 
with  the  potential  of  tragedy. 

I  clase.  Mr  President,  by  commending 
to  the  television  indu.stp,'  a  comment  of 
a  fellow  New  Englander.  Henr>'  James: 

The  ani>mal(nis  fact  is  that  the  theatre,  so 
called  can  flourish  In  barbarism  but  that 
anv  drama  worth  .speaking  '^t  can  develop  but 
m  the  air  of  civilization 

This  vast  theater  of  television  has 
flourished  too  long  in  barbarism  and 
breathed  too  little  the  air  of  civilization. 


THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Mr  PELL  Mr  President,  one  of  the 
grave  crl.ses  in  the  world  is  in  the  Middle 
East  A  year  after  the  United  Nations 
cea.se-flie  ended  fighting  between  Israel 
and  ttie  .\:ab  States  '.ittlc  or  no  progre.ss 
toward  permanent  peace  has  been  made 
Egypt  and  other  countries  have  been 
heavily  rearmed  by  the  Sonets — and 
Cairo  radio  talks  now  of  a  'fourth 
round  ■ 

It  is  time  that  we  reexamined  our 
policy  toward  this  critically  Important 
part  of  the  world  It  is  time  that  we  tooit 
steps  to  guarantee  tfie  integrity  of  Israel, 
one  of  the  few  firmly  democratic  coun- 
tries in  the  Middle  East 

The    current   issue  of   Prevent   World 

War  III  contains  a  valuable  survey  of  the 

Issues    Involved,    in    an    article    entitled 

Mid-East  Peace  Now^^r  Po.sslble  World 

War  in''' 

The  article  quotes  with  approval  one 
of  the  last  speeches  of  the  late  Senat  )r 
Robert  F  Kennedy  in  which  he  directed 
the  attention  of  our  country  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  declared  that  "the  United 
States  .should  stand  ready  to  sell  Israel 
the  aircraft  and  other  arms  needed.  ' 

This  publication  is  i.ssued  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
III.  a  '25-year-old  re.search  and  educa- 
tional organization  of  whose  board  of  di- 
rectors my  father.  Herbert  C  Pell,  a  for- 
mer Member  of  the  other  lx)dy.  was  for 
some  years  a  member  The  society  is  lo- 
cated at  .iO  West  .tT  Stretl,  New  York. 
NY.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  published  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rei  ord. 
as  follows: 

Mid-East  Peacb  Now— Or  Possible  World 
W^R  IIP 
In  '.he  year  since  a  United  Nations  cease- 
nre  ended  major  ftghtlng  in  the  Six  Day  War 
between  I.srael  and  the  Arabs,  the  oulloolc  for 
permanent  peace  :n  'he  Middle  East  lias  not 
improved 

Two  .major  sources  of  potential  conflict 
continue  to  trouble  the  world  first,  the 
enoraious  escalation  rif  Soviet  penetration 
Into  the  Middle  East:  and  second,  the  lack  of 
progress  toward  .»  peace  settlement  in  the 
struggle    between  the  .^rabs  aJid  Israel 

The  most  ominous  indication  of  trouble 
Is  the  increasing  polarization  of  the  region 
Into  areas  of  pro-Soviet  and  pro-Western 
orientation. 


SOVIET    PENETRATION 

The  record  of  overwhelming  Husetan  sup- 
port  for  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Syria 
and  Iraq  was  obvious,  even  prior  to  last  June. 
During  the  twelve  months  since,  the  Soviet 
campaign  against  Israel.  Zionism,  and  Jews 
.IS  a  group,  has  increased  In  virulence  itid 
has  even  been  exported"  into  other  Iron 
Curtain  countnee 

Soviet  policy  seeks  a  constantly  incre;\.<j- 
ing  Russian  presence  throughout  the  Middle 
East  an  old  Russian  objective,  which  the 
Czarlsts  were  never  .ible  to  achieve  Moscow 
regards  Israel  .iiid  the  United  Slates  ;is  the 
prime  obetactes  to  such  expansionism  Bo-h 
of  them  are  denounced  as  aggressive'  and 
Imperialist"   powers 

Almost  any  day's  report  of  the  official 
Moscow  news  output  will  conflnn  this  ap- 
praisal On  the  day  that  this  was  beln^ 
vkTltten.  for  example.  Foreign  Minister 
Oromyko,  as  quoted  In  Tass,  i  U  attacked  the 
presence  of  the  US  Sixth  Fleet  In  the 
Mediterranean,  and  i2l  denounced  Israel 
as  a  puppet  of  world  imperialism  The  Slx'h 
Fleet,  he  said,  "plays  a  special  role  In  the 
Implementation  'f  aggressive  imperlalht 
plans  to   hold   and   check   the  nation. il 

liberation  movement  In  the  Middle  East  " 
Israel,  he  charged.  Is  only  performing  .is 
role  as  a  gendarme  trying  to  suppress  tlio 
national  liberation  movement  and  eliminate 
'he  progressive  regimes  in  a  number  of  .■\r;tb 
stales  '■ 

The  facts  of  the  matter,  of  course,  are  that 
Moscow  has  consistently  strengthened  her 
military  and  diplomatic  support  for  Soviet 
client  states  in  the  .^rab  world,  while  at  the 
same  time  pressuring  Moscow-oriented  rulers 
into  increasingly  anti-Israel.  antl-Amerlcan 
and  antl-Unlted  Nations  attitudes. 

In  practical  terms,  the  USSR  has  increased 
its  armament  assistance  for  Egypt  to  Mie 
point  where  .Nassers  military  establishment 
probably  holds  a  theoretical  superiority  over 
Israel  In  the  ratio  of  about  4  to  1  This  con- 
trasts with  a  ratio  of  about  3  to  1  prior  -o 
last  June 

The  Russian  re-armIng  of  the  Arabs  !'..is 
extended  not  only  to  air  power  and  equip- 
ment for  mechanized  land  warfare,  but  also 
to  marine  equipment  For  example,  the 
Sf)vlets  have  lately  supplied  to  Egypt  16  sub- 
marines. 18  missile  crafts.  44  torpedo  boats.  6 
rocket  .i*sault  vessels  and  a  great  ivssortmer.t 
of  other  materiel  for  sea  warfare. 

Speaking  at  Cairo  University  on  .^prll  ^5. 
President  Nasser  said  (quoting  from  the 
transcript  of  a  Cairo  broadcast  Intended  ;  : 
domestic  listeners) 

"Truly.  I  want  to  tell  you.  the  Soviet  Uni  ti 
has  helped  us  to  the  maximum.  We  have  macio 
up  for  the  arms  we  lost.  .  The  Soviet  Unim 
gave  us  arms  We  did  not  pay  one  single  r;.:: 
for  these  arms  The  .Soviet  Union  sent    .s 

aircraft,  tanks,  and  arms  free  of  charge." 

In  the  interim,  America  continues  to  re- 
state her  intention  of  supplying  Israel  .:-. 
order  to  keep  a  balance — partlculary  in  a  r 
power— but  except  for  some  antl-alrcra:: 
Hawk  missiles  no  substantial  new  deliveries 
have  been  made  no  "aircraft,  tanks  and 
arms"  have  arrived  either  "free  of  charge"  r 
paid  for  This  .stands  in  stark  contrast  •  ■ 
Soviet  actions. 

Israel  Is  the  only  thoroughly  Wester:: - 
■nented  cuuntry — and  the  only  real  democ- 
racy of  any  strength — In  the  Middle  East 
.\lthough  .\merlra  has  pledged  to  see  that  .i 
military  Imbalanc-  against  Israel  does  not 
develop,  such  an  :mbalance  has  already  be- 
come a  fact.  The  time  when  we  could  hope 
for  Middle  East  arms  limitations  agreemen',s 
with  the  .Soviets  has  passed,  and  the  time 
when  we  should  start  delivering  to  Israel 
the  long-requested  supply  of  50  Phantcm 
Jets  Is  obvioiisly  at  hand 

The  great  Rusaian  military  build-up  in  the 
Perslap  Gulf  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  pltis 
the  rapid  enlargement  of  Soviet  naval  com- 
mitments in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  can 


„iv  be  viewed  as  exceedingly  alarming,  by 
,  von^who  believes  that  the  security  of  the 
;"r°d  depends  upon  a  policy  of  balanced  co- 
TxYstence  between  the  Soviets  and  the  West. 
^Tn^cause  of  peace  cannot  stand  for  an  out- 
break of  new  "wars  of  liberation"  in  the  Mld- 

'^'rJ^'tTnlted  Nations  diplomacy  the  same 
d.ngeS  hl^e  b'eln  apparent.  So^^^  POllcy 
h,s  been  to  give  complete  support  to  Arab 
^.ti^s  Mid  to  obstruct  any  actlona  which 
!:?r.ht  »i  regarded  as  mildly  pro-Israel,  or 
e  en  neutrL.  MOSCOW  and  her  allies  have  sup- 
?.,rted  every  possible  resolution  against 
u^  and  by  a^ture  of  threatened  veto 
l;\^  made  it  impVTcticable  for  other  powers 
to  press  complaints  against  the  Arabs. 

/huB.    although    the   Palestine   Liberation 
organization  (an  official  agency  of  the  Arab 
i<'a«nie  states i   has  continued  to  train  guer- 
1^  and  although  El  Patah  t*"°nsts  hav^ 
„een  maintained  and  encouraged  the  UN  has 
•  ,ken  no  purpoeeful  action  against  the  re- 
:,.ated  incursions  Of  these  forces  across  the 
',> use-fire  lines.  Conversely,  when  Israel  re- 
•a'lated   a  censure  motion  was  voted. 
'    It  l.s  meanlnglese  to  argue  that  the  Arab 
irtlons     were     relatively     small     whUe    the 
Israeli  retaliation  was  larger  a^d  better  or- 
•  inlzed   because  the  total  effect  of  the  hun- 
'reds  of  guerrilla   Incursions  was  obviously 
greater,    although    of    less   senaational    news 

"xhe  same  svndrome  was  apparent  again  at 
the    International    Conference    on    Human 
Rights  at  Teheran,  where  Soviet  allfes  plus 
tne  Arab  bloc  pushed  through  an  anti-Israel 
.te    while  at  the  same  time  the  presiding 
,,fficer  censured   the  Israeli  delegate  for  di- 
recting  attention   to   extensive   violations   of 
•mman     rights    afTectlng    Jews     and    other 
.rroups  within  the  Soviet  area. 
"  In    short,    soviet    policy    presents    several 
simultaneous  dangers  to  peace:  It  threatens 
rhe  fragile  detente  between  East  and  West, 
■t  encourages  military  adventurism  by  Nasser 
and  his  ilk.  and  It  subverts  the  possibilities 
of  even-handed  diplomacy  within  the  United 
Nations,  on  whose  proper  functioning  peace 
hopes  must  In  large  part  be  built.  ,  .    ,„ 

Much  more  than  the  future  of  Israel  Is  In- 
volved   in   these   considerations.   The   whole 
future  existence  of  Middle  East  security,  in- 
cluding the  "Northern  Tier'  ag^Jf  n^f^tf '^^^ 
Turkev  and  Iran.  Is  also  Jeopardized^  Mos- 
Jow  is'able  to  "Jump  over"  the  CENTO  line 
and  achieve  not  only  political  influence  but 
actual  military  foot-holds  In  the  Arab-East- 
ern Mediterranean  area,  the  stability  of  all 
peace-keeping  arrangements  depending  u^n 
mutual  security  pledges  will  be  broken  down, 
so  far  as  the  Middle  East  Is  concerned. 

THE    PROBLKM    OF    ISRAEL'S    SECURriY 

The  problem  of  security  Is  radically  dlffer- 
.nt  in  the  case  of  a  small  sUte  surrounded 
bv  enormously  greater  areas  and  nui^f"  °i 
potential  enemies,  than  is  the  case  between 
more  equallv  balanced  parties. 

<\s  Foreign  Minister  Abba  Eban  has 
pointed  out,  the  Arabs  can  lose  a  war  and 
live  to  fight  again,  by  merely  retiring  into 
their    vXw^l-populated    and    potentially 

wealthy  homelands.  „„„,h  t/i 

Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  afford  to 
>se  a  single  war:  as  a  small  state  (the  size 
■f  New  Jersev).  with  only  2.6  million  popu- 
lation, a  single  defeat  might  well  mean  the 
.  nd  of  her  existence. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  Israel  can  rely 
-.pon  security  commitments  a''?<i  '?";?!■ 
•lonal  peace-keeping  ^^^""^Z^^llT^.^^ 
comes-lfor  her-a  matter  of  ll^*  ^^^  ,f  *Jf^ 
With  the  Arabs,  the  same  question  Is  seen 
-nlv  as  a  matter  of  delay.  ,.  „  „♦ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  policy  oi 
bUate^llsm"  which  the  XJnlted  States  ^ng 
pursued-that    Is.    deaUng    ^Pi^^^l^^^^ 
each  state  In  the  area-becomes  Just  another 
i.ame  for  no  policy  at  all.  ^-flnite 

It  18  time  for  America  to  fix  upon  deflnlt* 
policies  aTd  goals  In  the  Middle  East,  and 


enunciate  them  In  such  terms  that  every- 
t^Jconcerned  will  know  that  we  m tend  to 
^  nreclsely  as  we  talk.  In  the  confronta- 
tlon"^^^  soviet  expansionism  America 
should  make  It  clear  that  we  will  not  retreat 
Ind  iSaTwe  will  uphold  the  independence  o 
friendlv  states.  In  relations  with  Israel,  we 
Ihoufd  make  It  clear  that  we  Intend  to  pre- 
se^e  aWutely  the  potentialities  necessary 

for  her  defense.  

At  all  times  we  should  seek  agreements  for 

°"-ke    continued    expansion    of    Soviet    f^ 
•  „  »K«  p«uitem  Mediterranean  Is  not  a 

SSSnto  S  CM.<  o,  VIS  «,..  Forc      m 

rT<*SR"  The  Russian  merchant  and  nshing 
fl^t  has  been  tremendously  expanded,  and 
f^  nresence  of  a  vastly  Increased  number 
of  SoTet  war  ships  In  the  Medlterranear.  area 
mdl^atL  that  their  navy  also  seeks  to  be- 
come Klobal  in  Its  operations. 

?^e  question  whether  this  build-up  will 
im^rll  the  precarious  peace  of  the  world 
rZalns  to  b^  answered-but  it  Is  clear  that 
^erlcan  Interests  In  the  Eastern  Medlter- 
r^ean  have  already  been  challenged  In  the 
mMt  overt  fashion.  The  urgent  need  for  ade- 
qu'^te  an?  timely  assistance  to  our  all-es  and 
friends  Is  thus  again  underscored. 

NASSER    MORE    ANTT-AMERICAN 

As   the   Russian   build-up   P^°?^^^^^J^^, 
atmude  of  Arab  dictators  such  as  PTesident 
Nasser  becomes  more  and  more  oP^nly  anti- 
American    speaking  at  a  peasants    rally  at 
Americttu.  ■='J^         °  „  Kasser  declared  a  new 
Al-Mansurah,  April  18.  ^^asser  uei-i 
crusade  against  Israel.  Britain    the  United 
Qt»t*R  and  ••imperialism."     In  1967.  Ub  im 
Sllsm  enabled  Zionism  to  take  possession 
^   the    remaining    part    of    Je^"«^  «f  .^^?. 
helned  Israel  to  implement  a  serious  plot^ 
Se  "fhouSd.  and  In   the  next  minute  pro- 
claimed anew  his  fealty  to  Moscow. 

iru  pointless  for  the  Western  world  to 
,  I  Xs,  onv  earlv  friendship  from  Egypt. 
k'Sa  or  S-S  as  pointless  as  it  wotild 
K  1^^  r^r  a  qulcK  settlement  of  all  major 

"n-Tor^i'l^erc^reworrmu^t^e?:^" 
S^n  r^og^mon  of  these  facts,  and  upon 
^h»  nreservatlon  of  at  least  a  balance  of 
?oweruntll  more  permanent  bases  of  peace 
can  be  devised 


OniKT     NEGOTIATION     THE     ONLY     ANSWER 

Aft^T  three  major  wars  In  the  Middle  East. 
J^ZiTit^teL  now  cietermlned  t.  s^nd 
for  a  permanent  peace  based  on  actual  agtee- 
mentT  negotiated  between  the  Arab  states 
fnd  ^rael  rather  than  settling  for  another 
temiSraS'resplte.  We  continue  to  follow  the 
poU^  la^  down  by  President  Johnson  n  his 
statement  of  June  19.  1967,  when  he  said 

•■CiTarly  the  parties  to  the  conflict  must 
be  ?he  pLtles  I  the  peace.  Sooner  or  later 
It  is  they  who  must  make  a  settlement  m  the 

Te^fflrmmg  this  position  ^n  an  address  on 
May  16.  Assistant  SecreUry  of  State  Lucius 
D.  Battle  added: 

••Many  countries.  Including  o"-"  °'"'^^^^ 
determined  to  seek  this  time  a  lasting  peace 
'''  but  the  optimism  In  the  Immediate 
aftermath  of  the  war  has  been  tempered  by 
certain  hard  realities." 

ARAB    INTRANSIGENCE    THE    PROBLEM 

The  "hard  realities"  are.  of  course,  the  fact 
♦»,«rthr  Arabs  are  now  talking  about  a 
■?ourth  round'-  Instead  of  about  making 
treat?el  w^ie  Soviet  penetration   Into  the 


area  supports  them  In  their  Intransigence^ 
Xre   are   plenty   of   examples   of   the   Arab 

"^^e  should  not  rely  on  a  political  solu- 
tlon  What  was  taken  by  force  must  be  re- 
turned bv  force,"  declared  President  Nasser 
in  a  March  13.  1968,  address. 

■Terrorist  raids  will  increase.  Egypt  will  de. 
termlne  the  time  for  ^ttack"-wTote  the  of- 
ficial Egyptian  paper  Al  Ahram  on  March  22. 

And  on  March  17,  the  official  "Voice  of  the 
\rab8"  declared  over  Radio  Cairo; 
"  -rhe  real  problem  of  Palestine  Is  Israel  s 
existence  As  long  as  there  Is  Zionist  presence 
::ln  ma  small  p'art  of  the  land  the  CM:cupa^ 
tlon  continues.  The  important  thing  is  to 
eliminate  the  Israeli  occupation,  and  there  Is 
no  difference  between  territories  conquered 
recently   and   those   occupied   In   the   past. 

All  this  is  not  much  different  from  typical 
Arab  declarations  a  year  ago  at  the  begm- 
nlng  of  the  war.  when  Jordan  s  official  Radio 
Amman   called   upon   its   listeners   in   -hese 

words:  o,  orv 

•■O    Arabs,   wherever    you    are.    l^"    everj 
where  and  hit  tiU  the  last    The  end  of  Isr.iel 
Is  in  vour  hands." 

There  Is  not  even  a  disposition  to  gl^.e  Up 
service  to  the  excessively  "^"^"^^^^^^^''^^f, 
of  the  united  Nations  for  settlement  The 
cierurltv  Council  Resolution  on  Middle  East 
Crisll  WrSL  the  Darkest  Page  in  the  History 
of  the  united  Nations."  blared  f  i^eartime 
across  the  front  page  of  the  official  Ne^^orj^ 
publTcatlon  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orea- 
nizntion,  in  March  of  this  year. 

Lest  anyone  dismiss  such  statement.s  ;.s 
■mere  propaganda."  -f  --^"f.rworld''- 
that  the  official  map  ^^H^^'^'^^^J^l^Xr- 
as  currentlv  distributed  by  the  Arab  Infor- 
mation Sfflces  in  New  York  and  many  other 
^ties-continues  to  show  Israel  only^  as 
"Israeli  Occupied  Territory  of  Palestine 

Here  then  Is  the  heart  of  the  question.  Will 
the  United  States  and  the  Free  World  stand 
firm  behind  the  call  for  real  peace  nego  na- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries^ 
Or  will  we  again  permit  a  P«^tP°"""^"^„^.-,^^ 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  "^o"'-^';  J°""'^^;r 
this  time  with  immensely  strengthened  so- 
v^t  participation  and  the  Imminent  danger 
of  a  global  conflict? 

THE    QUESTION    OF    BORDER    RAIDS 

If  the  present  uneasy  status  quo  Is  to  be 
preserved  long  enough  to  lead  to  any  kind  of 
i^^uure  peace'  agreements,  certain  dangers 
must  be  recognized    and  guarded  against. 

The  continued  series  of  border  lncursion.s 
by  Arab  guerrillas  Is  perhaps  the  most  un- 
settling of  all  these  local  1  actors. 

Shortly  after  last  year's  cease-fire  the 
exLutlve  body  of  the  Palestine  Liber.uion 
Organization  (PLO)  met  in  Cairo  and 
declared  It-s  Intention  of  pursuing  a  policy  of 
guerrilla  fighting  to  the  extreme. 

only  last  month,  the  PLO  publication  m 
the    united    States    carried    this    front-page 
headline:  "Hall  to  the  Fldayeen.  the  Freedom 
FUhters,"  The  fact  that  the  PLC^an  agency 
exclusively  dedicated  to  ending  the  ex  stence 
of  Israel  and  establishing  an  Arab  state  m 
Palestine— has  conUnued  to  exist  at  all    and 
to  operate  with  the  official  blessing  and  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Arab  League  states    is  in 
ilself  o^r^nous,  and  is  cleariy  in  vlolat  on  o 
the  UN  cease-fire  resolutions.  The  fact  that 
it  maintains  an  office  in  New  York,  where  it 
openly  boasts  of  its  activities,  a  year  after  the 
cease-fire,  is  an  alarming  indication  of  Arab 
intransigence  and  American  laxity. 

UNRWA  resources  and  food  meanwhile 
continue  to  be  used,  in  some  r^'^^f'^<^^^ 
to  susUln  the  personnel  who  make  up  these 
guerr^a  bands  The  United  States  has  severa 

•™cr-?^rr;rprs'H 
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Uraell  retaliation.  But  how  about  the  orig- 
inal fault  which  WIS  committed  when 
UNRWA  allowed  lt«  faciUtles  to  be  taken 
over  by  terroruta  ' 

If  this  situation  is  not  promptly  corrected, 
the  United  States  should — as  we  suggested 
In  the  previous  issue  of  this  publication — put 
lt«  CNRWA  allocations  on  a  conditional 
m  mth  to  month  baals  as  the  only  available 
means  oi  forcing  troublemakers  out  of  com- 
munities where  the  bills  for  food  and  shelter 
are  mostly  paid  for  by  taxpayers  In  this 
country 

If  Arab  states  themselves  refuse  to  limit 
the  actions  of  PLO's  Flday^en  and  the  El 
Patah  groups,  the  United  Nations  ought  cer- 
tainly to  take  cognizance  of  this  danger  to 
peace.  The  trouble,  however  Is  that  the 
United  Nations  has  two  standards  for  dealing 
with  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  above  Indeed  one  can  think  of 
no  greater  departure  from  diplomatic  pro- 
tocol than  the  .action  of  one  of  the  Arab  dele- 
gates in  attacking  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  for  attend- 
ing a  Jewish  religious  service  In  New  York 
Whenever  Israeli  delegates  have  attempted 
to  direct  UN  attention  to  the  sad  state  of 
Jews  in  Arab  countries,  they  have  been  ruled 
out  of  otfler:  yet.  no  one  took  notice  of 
flagrant  rtblatlons  of  protocol  when  com- 
mitted by  Arabs  If  the  UN  is  'o  function  as 
a  .-eal  organ  of  world  peace,  it  must  begin  to 
function  with  even-handed  Justice. 

ONK    HOPOTTL    ASPECT 

Meanwhile  substantial  evidence  of  the 
ultimate  possibility  of  peace  has  t>een  devel- 
oped by  the  Israelis  themselves,  in  tneir  ad- 
minlstrati.Dn  of  Jerusalem,  the  Weet  Bank 
and  the  Gaza  Strip  Although  Jews  were  sub- 
stantially excluded  from  Jerusalem  during 
the  twenty  years  of  Jordanian  cccupatlon. 
Israel  haa  made  shrine*  In  that  city  openly 
accessible  to  pilgrims  of  all  religions  Al- 
though for  twenty  years  Jordan  failed  to  pay 
compensation  to  the  custodians  of  Christian 
shrines  In  Jerusalem,  growing  jut  of  dam- 
age done  there  during  the  1^8  flghtlng. 
Israel  has  already  arranged  payment  of  •!  4 
million  in  clslms  ensuing  from  the  1967  war 

The  American  position  has  been  to  say 
that  the  sUitua  of  Jerusalem  remained  un- 
settled In  1948  According  to  the  State 
Department  .1  international  lawvers.  the  Old 
City  never  belonged"  to  Jordan,  but  waa 
■administered"  by  the  Jordanian  government 
for  twentv  years  The  Israelis  seem  -.o  have 
Introduced  an  entirely  new  approach,  based 
upon  recognltii  n  of  international  rights  of 
access  and  we  believe  that  now  Is  the  time 
to  recognize  the  permanent  presence  of  Israel 
In  Jerusalem 

There  are  other  issues  still  to  be  settled— 
among  them,  the  need  for  viable  and  de- 
fendable  boundaries  between  all  parties  In- 
volved Theee  and  similar  matters  can  iniy 
be  taken  up  at  a  peace  table—  .ind  our  ob- 
jectives should  be  to  get  the  parties  to  such 
a  table  quickly 

Former  President  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower, 
wriung  in  the  June  1368  R«abm  s  Digbst,  cor- 
rectly points  >ut  that  real  peace  ;n  the  Mid- 
dle East  depends  upon  building  close 
economic  relationships  aimong  the  countries 
of  the  area,  so  that  the  advantages  of  eath 
may  help  all.  To  this  end.  he  proposes  an 
extensive  project  for  using  nuclear  power 
to  operate  water  desalting  plants,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  could  equal  more  than 
double  tne  aversige  dally  flow  of  the  Jordan 

Nuclear  power  could  reduce  the  cost  of 
desallnizatlon  to  one-sixth  the  present  ex- 
pen.se  A  s'lch  production  and  in  addition  to 
water  these  plants  would  produce  great 
quaxitlties  of  electricity,  which  would  bring 
to  the  Middle  E.isl  "vast  new  complexes  of 
industries.  Just  as  It  has  to  jther  p^rts  of  the 
world  The  eut.re  program  could  be  admln- 
Istared  by  the  International  .\tomlc  Energy 
Agency  of  the  United  Nations 


"I  can  think  of  no  scientific  succew  that 
would  equal  this  in  Its  boon  to  mankind." 
the  former  President  wTlle«  Because  the  op- 
portunities which  such  a  development  .  ould 
bring  would  be  so  great,  "the  hostile  atates 
of  the  Middle  East  simply  cannot  afford  to 
withhold  their  coopemtlon."  General  Elsen- 
hower predicts 

It  la  along  these  lines,  certainly,  that  we 
must  l.Kik  for  a  hopeful  and  peaceful  future 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Meanwhile,  lest  ther»  be  any  misunder- 
standing In  the  Soviet  Union  or  anywhere 
else  all  four  of  the  leading  1968  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  have 
declared  their  supfxirt  for  the  principle  of 
early  Arab-Israeli  negotiations,  their  devo- 
tion to  an  American  commitment  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  Israel,  and  their  resolve  to  see 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  This  should 
go  far  toward  resolving  any  doubts  as  to  our 
future  course 

The  Immediate  key  to  the  problem,  how- 
ever, was  stated  by  the  late  Senator  Robert 
P  Kennedy.  In  one  of  his  very  last  speeches 
before  his  assassination,  when  he  said: 

"We  cannot — and  will  not — permit  the 
Soviet  Union  to  achieve  an  Imbalance  In  the 
Middle  East  We  can  and  will  fully  assist 
Israel-  with  arms  if  necessary — to  meet  this 
threat  of  massive  Soviet  build-ups  " 

To  that  end.  Senator  Kennedy  said,  "the 
United  States  should  stand  ready  to  sell 
Israel  jet  aircraft  and  the  other  arms 
needed"  That  Is  clearly  the  most  urgent 
action  for  .\merlca 

Israel's  request  for  50  new  Phantom  Jets 
makes  the  question  immediate  A  Congres- 
sional Resolution  calling  for  the  quick  de- 
Il'ery  >:>f  these  planes  already  bears  the 
signatures  of  86  Representatives  (22  of  them 
added  within  the  past  fortnight  alone) .  With 
such  a  clear  indication  of  public  support  at 
hand,  steps  to  meet  Israel's  urgent  need 
should  be  taken,  and  taken  at  once. 

Vag\ie  promises  by  leaders  that  they  will 
not  "let  Israel  be  defenseless"  do  not  deter 
the  RusslarLs  from  sending  more  and  more 
sophisticated  arms  to  the  AratMi.  accompanied 
by  thousands  of  Soviet  technicians  and  "ad- 
visors" but  .\merlcAn  action  in  matching 
the  Soviets  weapon  for  weapon.  In  supplies  to 
Israel,  will  prove  to  Moscow  our  determina- 
tion to  deter  or  prevent  a  new  explosion, 
which  might  trigger  World  War  III:  and  It 
might  also  encourage  the  .Arabs  to  a  final 
realization  that  It  Is  hopeless  to  wait  In- 
definitely before  coming  to  terms  with 
Israel — as  they  are  required  to  do.  under  the 
clearly  stated  provisions  of  UN  resolutions. 


ArTHORIZATION  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  THE  RECORD  FOLLOWING  AD- 
JOURNMENT UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  4. 
1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  PT-pjiiclent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Members 
of  thf  Senate  may  be  permitted  to  make 
inserrioiLs  in  the  Reord  folIowinK  the 
adjournment  until  September  4 

A.s  authorized  by  the  Joint  C  immittee 
on  Printing,  the  Congressional  Record 
is  scheduled  for  printing  August  8.  15. 
22.  and  29  Copy  for  printing  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  .shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office  or  the 
Congressional  Record  clerk  in  tlie 
Capitol. 

This  order  .shall  not  apply  to  any  sub- 
ject matter  which  may  have  occurred,  or 
to  any  sptech  delivered,  after  August  2. 
1968 

The  PRESIDING  OFT-'ICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  198 
AND  199— THE  INTRODUCTION  OF 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  TO  PROVIDE 
FOR  THE  STRIKING  OF  A  GOLD 
MEDAL  FOR  JIMMY  DURANTE  AND 
GEORGE  JESSEL 

Mr.  WIIXIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  it  appropriate  at  this 
time,  particularly  after  the  discussion  it-d 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  I  Mr 
Pell  I  as  to  the  contribution  possibly  be- 
ing made  by  the  T\'  media  to  violence 
to  introduce  two  resolutions  at  this  time 
to  strike  medals  for  two  men  who  ha\e 
contributed  nothing  but  pleasure  not  on'.y 
to  our  society  and  the  United  States  oi 
America  but  also  throughout  the  world 

Thus.  I  introduce  two  resolutions,  for 
appropriate  reference.  One  to  strike  :\ 
gold  medal  in  honor  of  America's  fore- 
most entertainer.  Jimmy  Durante. 

Jimmy  Durante  is  more  than  a  great 
entertainer;  he  is  a  great  humanitarian 
and  an  outstanding  American.  For  over 
half  a  century  Jimmy  Durante  has  beci. 
presenting  his  particular  and  unique 
talent  to  audiences  on  the  stage,  motion 
pictures,  radio,  and  television.  The 
American  people  have  responded  by 
making  him  without  a  doubt  the  most 
beloved  man  in  show  business. 

Jimmy  Durante  was  born  in  New  York 
City  February  10.  1893.  He  first  worked 
in  his  father's  barber  shop.  At  the  aee 
of  17  he  was  a  piano  player  on  Coney 
Island.  He  organized  his  own  five-piece 
band  in  1916.  He  opened  Club  Durante 
with  Eddie  Jackson  and  Lou  Clayton  as 
partners.  They  later  formed  the  com- 
edy team  of  Clayton,  Jackson,  and 
Durante.  He  made  his  Broadway  debut, 
at  Loews  State  Theater  in  1927.  He  had 
niunerous  Broadway  musical  hits  and 
motion  pictures  during  the  thirties.  He 
t>et;an  in  ladio  and  had  his  own  radio 
show  until  1950  when  he  entered  TV 
with  his  .>how  the  All  Star  Revue.  He 
received  the  Peabody  Award  for  radio- 
televi.sion  performance  in  1951. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  our  coun- 
try to  show  Its  appreciation  to  this  great 
American  by  the  presentation  by  the 
President  of  this  gold  medal. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Would  the 
Senator  explain  to  me  what  kind  of  medal 
he  iias  in  mind?  Is  this  a  decoration,  or 
a  medal  of  appreciation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  would 
be  the  .same  kind  of  medal  authorized  by 
the  Comjnittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, and  passed  by  the  Senate,  for 
Danny  Kaye,  Bob  Hope,  and  Walt  Dis- 
ney— those  who  contributed  to  the  whole- 
.someness  of  life  in  America,  not  only  for 
our  people  and  our  servicemen  abroad, 
but  also  for  people  throughout  the  world 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  am  not  on 
the  committee,  but  I  think  Jimmy  Du- 
rante should  have  such  a  medal.  He  Is  a 
great  American  Wh.it  committee  would 
have  lurisdlction'^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Tlv 
Committee   on   Banking   and   Currency 

Mr  LONG  of  Loui.siana.  It  occurs  to 
ir.e  that  perhaps  if  the  Senator  would 
discuss  that  now  with  Members  on  the 
other  side   of   the  aisle — although  they 


are  sparse  at  this  moment— and  he  might 
^  able  to  clear  it  for  immediate  con- 
sideration  and  call  it  up  and  get  it  passed. 
goes  the  Senator  insist  that  it  go  to 

'^"m^'wi'lLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
w  and  Currency.  The  chairman  of  that 
Committee,  of  course,  is  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman]  who.  I  think. 
Jfuld  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  passage 
ot  a  resolution  lor  such  a  medal  for  our 
t;roat  friend  Jimmy  Durante. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Can  the  Sen- 
ator assure  me,  if  the  resolution  is  sent 
Jo  he  committee,  that  it  will  get  to  the 
noor  of  the  Senate  and  will  not  be  buried 
o:  lost^  I  should  like  to  vote  for  a  gold 
medal  for  Jimmy  Durante. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Just 
keep  talking  Senator.  It  makes  our  Rec- 
ord all  the  better.  Let  me  say  that  m  the 
Nvining  hours  of  this  session,  with  so 
many    of    our    colleagues    necessarily 

^  Mr.  PELL.  Not  listening  attentively? 
L.iughter.l  . 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Piob- 
ablv  listening  to  someone  in  Miami. 

I  appreciate  the  help  of  the  distin- 
^ui.shed  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  In  view  of  the 
cNueme  absenteeism  on  the  minority 
qde  of  the  aisle.  I  suppose  I  will  per- 
in  •  It  to  go  to  committee,  but  I  want 
u,  lussure  the  Senator  that  if  he  can  get 
11  back  out  of  committee,  it  will  have  niy 
support,  because  I  think  Jimmy  Durante 
is  one  of  our  great  Americans.  He  has 
done  as  much  as  any  person  alive  to 
bung  l^appiness  to  people. 

.So  far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  inten- 
tionally brought  discomfort,  misery  or 
heartache  to  anyone.  He  has  brlfhtened 
the  lives  of  everyone  in  this  country,  so 

far  as  I  know.  «^f*«t 

1  think  Jimmy  Is  one  of  the  gre««CT 

assets  we  have.  ^  .^  .v.    c.-,, 

I  admire  and  appreciate  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  is  doing,  that  he 
would  trv  to  achieve  this  award  for 
Jimmy  Durante.  People  of  that  sort  give 
so  much  and  demand  so  little  back  from 
life  that  it  should  be  recognized.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  for 
introducing  the  resolution. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  those  wise  comments 
of  mv  good  friend,  the  Senator  frona  Lou- 
isiana and,  of  course,  I  do  agree  with  him. 
M-  LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  has  not 
been  my  privilege  to  know  men  such  as 
B  )b  Hope,  Red  Skelton,  or  Danny  Kaye, 
as  -.veil  as  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know  Jimmy  Durante.  But  I  believe  that 
tl.ose  men  have  been  properly  recog- 
ni  cd ;  have  they  not? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  They 
■..ue  And  Jimmy  Durante  certainly  flts 
the  great  mold  that  these  other  men  nt. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  will  be  done,  and  I  hope 
ti-ai  the  Senate  can  move  expeditiously 
tn  adopt  the  resolution,  because  Jimmy 
Durante  is  somewhat  advanced  in  years 
r.r-w  and  it  would  be  fine  if  someone  like 
'■'m  could  receive  bouquets  while  livmg. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
While  Jimmy  Durante  is  advanced  nu- 
ly.ericallv  in  years.  I  stood  with  him  for 
4  hours"  at  Arlington  Cemetery  as  we 


waited  for  the  funeral  services  for  our 
late  colleague.  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  he  is  hale  and  hearty,  even 
though  he  is,  I  imagine,  72  or  73  years 
old  now. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.   He  is   still 

young  in  heart. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Yes.  he 

certainly  is. 

Mr  President,  the  other  resolution  i 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  is 
one  to  provide  for  the  .striking  of  a  gold 
medal  in  honor  of  America's  'Toast- 
master  General. '  George  Jessel. 

At  Ills  best- 


Wrote  Brooks  Atkinson— 
Jcssel  IS  a  master  entertainer.  If  there  ever 
wiis  a  man  born  lor  the  stage.  It  is  Mrs.  Jes- 
sel's  comic  and  sentimental  .son  Georgle.  who 
can  make  an  audience  sit  buck  and  enjoy 
Itself  Add  skill  and  experience  to  magnetism 
and  enthusiasm,  and  you  have  m  George 
Jessel.  a  great  theater  performer. 

George  Jessel,  showman,  songwriter, 
dramatist,  and  producer,  was  born  to 
Joseph  and  Charlotte  Jessel  in  1898  His 
father  told  him  at  the  age  of  7,  "You  11 
never  be  an  actor  while  I  hve."  At  9,  a 
year  after  his  father's  death,  he  was 
singing  in  the  Imperial  Tlieater  m  Har- 
lem with  Walter  Winchell. 

As  a  child,  he  v.ent  on  vaudeville  lours 
with  Gus  Edwards  and  Eddie  Cantor. 
acted  in  a  talking  picture  of  Thomas 
Edison,  and  performed  at  the  Victoria 
Palace  in  London.  ^  «■  ■■ 

When  he  was  too  old  for  -kid  stun, 
he  developed  his  comic  vaudeville  routine 
and  starred  in   the    "Jazz  Singer.'    He 
produced  both  Broadway  musical  sliows 
and  motion  pictures,  -The  Dolly  Sisters. 
"Dancing  in  the  Dark,"  and  more. 

Jessel  had  a  spontaneous  humor  and 
skill  which  made  him  a  much-desired 
master  of  ceremonies.  He  acted  as  the 
official  toastmaster  to  Mayor  James 
Walker  and  became  an  official  toast- 
master  of  New  York. 

Mr  President,  I  should  like  our  coun- 
try to  show  its  appreciation  to  this  great 
entertainer  by  the  presentation  by  the 
President  of  this  gold  medal. 

Mr  President,  the  colloquy  just  had 
between  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
myself  with  regard  to  Jimmy  Durante 
applies  equally  to  George  Jessel. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  somewhere  along  the 
line  it  would  be  weU  for  .someone  to  un- 
dertake to  provide  for  the  Record  the 
amount  of  income,  after  taxes,  that  these 
men  have  provided  to  entertain  for  free. 
So  many  times  they  entertain  in  good 
causes  for  nothing.  Men  of  this  sort  have 
gone  into  the  war  zones  many  times.  I 
know  that,  because  I  have  been  privi- 
leged on  occasion,  as  a  fighting  man  ^^ 
World  War  II.  to  come  back  from  battle 
and  hear  that  one  of  these  men  was 
putting  on  a  show  somewhere  for  15,000 
or    20  000    soldiers,    all    sittmg    on    the 
ground,  and  these  men  would  entertain 
them  at  no  income  for  themselves,  only 
an  assumption  of  risk.  Yet  they  were 
happy   simply  to   enteri;ain  these  men 
without  pay.  They  have  rendered  many 
millions  of  doUars'  worth  of  free  services 
to  their  fellow  man. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
an  idea— perhaps  it  is  selfish,  and  I  won- 


der whether  it  will  work  out — that  when 
we  go  to  the  conimittee  with  the  resolu- 
tions—as the  Senator  has  suggested  they 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency— perhaps  we 
should  hold  a  hearing  and  invite  Junmy 
Durante  and  George  Jessel  to  come  in. 
We  would  certainly  be  entertained  and 
enlightened  by  two  magnificently  wise 
men  who  happen  to  be  entertainers. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  1  suggest 
that  those  men  would  not  advocate  that 
the  resolutions  be  adopted,  but  after  the 
Senate  had  voted  for  them,  or  after  the 
committee  had  ordered  the  resolutions 
to  be  reported  favorably,  perhaps  both 
of  them  would  like  to  appear  to  express 
their  gratitude  that  they  had  been  rec- 
ognized—as they  should  be— and  on 
that  occasion  perhaps  they  would  like  to 
answer  a  few  questions  that  Senators 
might  wish  to  ask  them. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  Jimmy  Du- 
rante. I  think  he  is  one  of  America's 
greatest  entertainers  of  all  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  May 
I  ask  the  distinguished  majority  whip- 
perhaps  the  annoimcement  has  been 
made— when  the  Senate  will  reconvene? 
Is  it  September  2? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  September  4. 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Is  there 
any  speculation  as  to  how  long  we  will 
remain  in  session? 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  heard  the 
niajoritv  leader  .<;aid  it  could  be  the  rest 
of  the  vear,  but  he  could  not  really  pre- 
dict As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  be  here  until  January, 
he  is  welcome.  I  am  going  home.  But  we 
will  be  here  for  some  time  after  we  con- 
vene and  we  will  have  occasion  to  con- 
sider other  matters.  So  I  hope  this  mat- 
ter would  receive  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  It  should  be  voted  on. 

In  fact,  if  the  Senator  cannot  get  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  act. 
I  happen  to  be  chairman  of  a  committee 
that  does  act.  We  have  a  way  of  moving 
bills  If  some  other  committee  will  not 
do  something  about  it,  our  committee 
will  If  action  is  not  taken,  I  suggest 
that  the  Senator  prepare  the  matter  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  and  we  can 
put  it  on  a  tax  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
never  had  so  much  hope  for  any  meas- 
ure as  I  do  for  these  two  resolutions,  be- 
cause of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana's  at- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolutions  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred.  „,  „  ,no% 
The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  198> 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  George  Jessel,  introduced  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey,  was  received,  read 
twice  bv  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

The  joint  resolution  ^S.J.  Res.  199) 
authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  gold  medal 
to  Jimmv  Durante,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Williams  of  New  Jersey,  was  received, 
read  twice  bv  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w-ill  call  the  roll. 
The   oill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roll. 
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Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senat*  to  the  bill  HR  5233'  for  the 
relief  of  Mrs.  Sophie  Michalowska. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H  Con.  Res.  805'  providing  for  ad- 
journment of  the  Hou.se  from  Friday. 
August  2.  1968.  until  12  o'clock  meridian. 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 


ENROLLED     BILL     SIGNED 

Tlie  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  aJIlxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  S  3638  •  to  provide  In- 
dt-mnltv  pa\-ments  to  dairy  farmers. 


STEEL  HIKES  ARE  WRONG 
Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  the  price 
increases  announced  by  some  steel  pro- 
ducers are  more  dangerous  perhaps,  than 
mus.t  Members  reaiue  The  steel  price 
Increases  are  the  largest  Increases  in  10 
full  vears 

The  price  hike  will  Involve  an  Increase 
in  prices  of  at  '.east  S600  million  By  the 
tm-.p  that  $600  million  Increase  ijets 
passt-d  on  to  the  consumer  through  the 
various  levels  of  the  marketplace,  the 
co.st  will  amount  to  well  over  a  billion 
dollars 

Mr  Pres:dent.  It  Is  not  as  If  the  steel 
industry  wore  a  sick  industry,  an  Indus- 
try that  was  having  difficulty  attracting 
capital.  Quite  the  contrary,  steel  Indus- 
tn-  earnings  during  the  :second  quarter 
were  extremely  high.  Now.  under  the 
guise  of  mcreased  costs  due  to  a  new 
labo:  contract,  steel  executives  are  try- 
ing '0  parlay  a  higher  cost  into  higher 
profits  In  doing  so.  they  are  .sening 
neither  the  national  Interest  nor  their 
own 

I  wish  to  go  on  record  today  before 
our  recess  period.  In  condemnation  of 
the  senseless  actions  taken  by  several 
leading  American  .steel  producers  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  these  prices  are  not 
rescinded,  this  Congress  ought  to  look 
Into  the  full  story  of  these  Increases,  and 
follow  such  an  Investigation  with  ap- 
propriate recommendations  to  protect 
the  American  public  In  the  future  from 
such  arbitrary  action 

Mr  President.  I  have  been  aware  of 
the  problems  of  the  steel  industry  for 
a  i;reat  many  years  When  1  was  on  the 
War  Labor  Board  we  handled  both  the 
big  steel  case  and  the  little  steel  case 
In  that  war-torn  era.  That  caused  us  to 
go  into  an  analysis  of  the  costs  to  pro- 
duce steel,  into  their  labor  policies  and 
their  pricing  policies.  The  Interesting 
pattern  has  been  one  of  constant  repeti- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  steel  companies. 
When  they  come  out  with  a  new  collec- 
tive barcalnlng  unit,  usually  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  threatened  strike,  they  Invari- 
ably increased  their  prices  beyond  any 
alleKation    they   had   to   Increase   their 


prices  because  of   the   additional   labor 
costs. 

No  one  Is  quarreling  with  the  policy 
of  the  steel  companies  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  prices  to  meet  Increased  labor 
costs,  but  they  always— Invariably — go 
far  beyond  that  They  u.«iually  do  what 
they   are  doing   m  this  Instance. 

Bethlehem  Steel  has  had  an  across- 
the-board  price  Increase,  promuleated 
in  the  last  few  days,  more  than  twice  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  extra  labor 
cost  produced  by  the  new  labor  agree- 
ment Whom  do  they  think  they  are 
fooling? 

This  IS  simply  a  case  where  they  want 
to  put  profits  above  the  public  interest. 
They  have  the  patriotic  duty,  In  this 
period  of  threatened  Inflation,  not  to  in- 
crease their  profits  1  cent  above  the 
amount  nece.ssarv-  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  labor  cosUs  produced  by  the 
new  collective-bargaining  agreement 

Instead  of  that,  they  are  increasing  it 
twice  that  amount  That  is  what  ought 
to  l>e  prevented 

Mr  LONG  of  lx)ui-.iana  Mr  President. 
Will  the  Senator  yield '' 
Mr  MORSE  I  yield 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr.  President. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  recalls  that  .some 
years  ago.  it  created  great  consterna- 
tion and  uproar  in  business  and  indus- 
tr>-  when  John  F  Kennedj-  was  notified 
.>f  a  price  increase  of  this  sort,  and  he 
demanded  a  grand  jur>-  investigation 
of  whether  a  conspiracy  was  Involved. 
Mr  MORSE  I  do 

Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
well    knows   that   this   pattern   is   alto- 
gether too   familiar:   that   when   indus- 
ir>'  grants  a  wage  Increase,  they  usually 
make  a  tremendous  price  increase,  usu- 
ally about  3  to  1  over  what  is  necessar>- 
to  ofTset  the  wage  increase. 
Then  they  sit  back  arrogantly  and  say. 
This  is  necessary  to  meet  competition." 
and  so  forth:  but  they  all  advance  their 
prices  together  The  Senator  knows  they 
c-ould    not    get    away    with    those   price 
Increa.ses   if  all   their  competitors   were 
not  doing  the  same  thing 
Mr  MORSE  Of  course 
Mr    LONG  of  Louisiana.  It  is  a  con- 
spiracy These  big  price  Increases  reared 
to    wage    increases    iire    u.sually    con- 
.spiracies  When  John  F   Kennedy  called 
tlielr  hands,  they  backed  off  and  did  not 
raise  their  prices 

Mr.  MORSE  That  is  right 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  I  believe,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  they  backed  off  and 
took  just  enough  of  ;i  price  increase  to 
cover  the  wage  increase.  That  Is  not 
what  they  are  doing  now  This  is  a  con- 
.spiracy:  there  is  no  question  about  that 
in  my  mind  I  must  plead  truilty  to  be- 
ing ignorant  of  the  facts,  but  the  truth  is 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  raising  them 
ail  at  one  time  They  have  done  it  many 
times  in  the  past. 

Can  the  Senator  state  what  company 
If  any,  is  holding  out  against  this  price 
increase'' 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Information  1  have 
had  m  the  last  hour  Is  that  there  will 
be  a  price  increase  all  down  the  Ime 
Some  of  them  are  going  to  hide  behind 
selective  price  increases,  but  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  .so  many  selections  among 
their  products  that  it  will  amount.  In 
effect,  to  a  general  price  Increase. 


Of  course,  Lf  they  use  the  gimmick  f 
selective  price  increases,  they  can  take 
certain  products  and  Increase  the  pricts 
of  those  substantially,  so  the  income  fi  : 
the  company  as  a  whole  would  be  t!  •■ 
.same  as  with  an  across-the-board  i:  - 
crease  of  a  certain  percentage  for  .•  . 
their  products 

I  do  not  know  whom  they  think  ih.  •. 
are  fooling  by  this  gimmick  of  a  .selei  - 
tlve  price  Increase. 

I  know  whereof  the  Senator  froir. 
Louisiana  speaks,  but  I  know  somethi;^ 
else.  I  know  of  the  record  of  the  Sei 
ator  from  Louisiana  while  the  two  of  us 
have  served  here  In  the  Senate  He  has 
had  the  courage  to  stand  up  to  them 
again  and  again,  against  the  powerful 
combines  in  this  country;  and  also,  when 
labor  has  been  wrong,  he  has  had  the 
courage  to  stand  up  and  speak  up  to 
protect  the  public  Interest,  as  he  Is  do- 
ing this  afternoon. 

We  hear  a  great  dea'  in  our  countr\ 
these  days  about  crime  In  the  streets 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I.  anu 
our  fellow  Senators,  recognize  that  it  :- 
probably  the  major  domestic  issue  in 
the  country  today.  But,  Mr.  President 
there  are  other  ways  to  hold  up  the  pub- 
lic besides  the  use  of  guns.  The  steel 
industry  is  committing  a  crime  on  th-' 
streets  of  America  by  this  price  holdup, 
at  the  very  hour  we  speak,  for  this  is 
truly  a  form  of  holdup  of  the  American 
consumers,  because  they  are  not  onl-. 
irolng  to  get  these  price  increases,  but  1' 
IS  almost  axiomatic  that  as  steel  goes 
.so  goes  the  Nation.  We  have  u.sed  that 
statement  over  and  over  again,  through- 
out the  years,  in  our  discussions  of  the 
economic  policies  of  the  steel  industry  In 
relationship  to  the  economic  policies  of 
the  country  generally. 

We  are  not  only  going  to  have  tho 
steel  increases,  but  this  is  going  to  be 
the  Inducement  and  the  encouragement 
for  a  general  price  Increase  all  along  the 
line. 

Can  the  Senator  not  hear  the  alibis 
allegations,  and  rationalizations  of  on( 
industry  after  another,  saying,  •Wcl. 
we  are  upping  our  repair  costs  of  ma- 
chinery and  automobiles,"  for  cxampl'' 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  steel 
prices?" 

But  not  only  that.  Then  we  are  soin-' 
to  find  that  the  grocer,  while  he  docs  not 
sell  steel.  Is  nevertheless  going  to  say. 
"I  am  confronted  with  an  increase  In 
costs  as  a  result  of  the  inflatlonarv 
spiral,  so  I  will  have  to  Increase  the  price 
of  bread  and  other  food  products." 

Once  we  let  an  industry  like  the  stee: 
industry  i^et  by  with  this  holdup,  then 
we  are  uoing  to  be  held  up  by  price  i:i- 
creases  all  through  our  economy. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, and  I  commend  him  again  for  his 
courage  In  standing  up  here  this  after- 
noon and  being  counted  against  this 
shocking  increase  in  steel  prices. 

I  said  yesterday  we  ought  to  have  a 
Senate  investigation.  I  say  now  that  the 
Senate  ought  to  go  to  work  now,  conduct 
the  Investigation,  and  bring  out  the  facts 
of  the  conspiracy  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  referred. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, If  the  Senator  will  yield  further, 
here  we  are.  on  the  eve  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  and  we  see  the  be- 


ginning of  a  whole  series  of  price  In- 
creases   I  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
acainst  that  big  tax  increase, 
Mr  MORSE.  So  did  I . 
Mr   LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  Senator 
\  1 ,1  ed  against  it  also. 

Uis  my  firm  belief  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  places  we  could  save  a  lot  of 
°onev.  which  had  not  been  properly  ex- 
r,?ed  one  of  them  was  the  foreign 
ad  field.  I  know  how  the  Senator  from 
oiegon  tried  to  cut  down  waste  in  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  biggest  single  potential  saving, 
however,  would  be  through  reducing  in- 
le  est  rates.  If  we  could  stabilize  the 
dollar,  and  cut  interest  rates,  let  us  sa> 
?r  n  8  percent  down  to  4  percent,  we 
could  stop  this  thing  of  people  having  to 
nav  twice  as  much  for  interest  as  they 
pay  tor  their  homes  by  the  time  they  get 
through  paying  them  out. 

If  1  had  found  that  my  vote  was  re- 
auired  to  pass  the  tax  increase,  I  would 
hue  insisted  on  talking  to  Mr.  Martin. 
Ho  claims  to  be  above  politics,  no  mat- 
V  whose  witness  he  is.  But  if  the  Sena- 
or  wants  to  ^o  and   address  the  New 
Vork  economic  .roup,  or  the  American 
B.uikers  Association,  they  are  willing  to 
bring  the  house  down  to  cheer  for  him. 
on  the  national  debt,  this  double-duty 
riterest  rate  they  are  giving  to  that  alone 
accounts  for  almost  as  much  money  as 
roe  tax  increase.  We  were  supposed  to 
> .  t  some  reduction  in  interest  rates  w'hen 
t.ne  tax  bill  passed.  I  believe    in  fact 
that  if  some  of  us  had  played  hard  to 
,.t     had    gone    along    and    played    the 
:.mie  and  .said.  "We  will  "Ot  vote  w  th 
V  .u  unless  we  get  some  reduction  in  in- 
tf  rest  rates,"  we  might  have  prevailed. 

May  I  suggest  to  our  friends  who  are 
ii'this  moment  absent  from  the  Cham- 
ber so  they  can  read  it  in  the  Record. 
•  irticulariy  those  on  the  Republican  side 
!  i  the  aisle,  where  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
.  on  once  had  a  seat  as  one  of  the  senior 
Members,  that  they  take  this  matter  and 
consider  the  record  as  they  draft  their 
platform.  .   ^ 

As  always  they  will  say  they  are  going 
to  do  what  John  Kennedy  promised  and 
did  not  do.  what  Lyndon  Johnson  prom- 
Led  and  did  not  do.  that  they  are  going 
10  cut  these  interest  rates  down,  and  be 
for  the  poor  little  fellow  who  owes  all 
I  hat  money,  the  taxpayer,  and  fight  for 
him  on  reducing  these  interest  rates. 

I  would  also  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Democratic  Party  may  very 
well  nominate  Hubert  Htimphrey.  If  it 
does  not,  it  will   nominate  Gene  Mc- 
Carthy. I  personally  would  like  to  see 
Humphrey   get   the   nomination,   but   l 
:  nink  either  one  of  those  men  would  do 
what  they  could  to  help  people  get  lower 
interest  rates,  and  would  not  put  the  in- 
terests of  the  members  of  this  Board,  who 
favor  the  vested  interests,  over  the  In- 
terests of  the  multitude  of  little  people 
who  have  to  pay  their  life  savings  out  in 
interest  rates,   and.  when  they  buy   a 
home,  have  to  pay  three  times  as  much 
in  interest  as  they  pay  for  the  home. 

It  was  once  my  privilege  to  have  a  fine, 
•oung.  colored  man  working  for  me. 
His  mother  died,  and  he  borrowed  the 
money  to  give  her  a  decent  fimeral  He 
has  been  paying  on  that  debt  for  lo 
scars.  He  has  paid  the  principal  out  in 


Interest  three  times  over,  and  owes  more 
money  than  he  did  to  begin  with,  because 
of  the  distorted  interest  rates^ 

If  someone  wants  to  help  the  rank  and 
file  people  and  help  the  little  fellow  get 
by   we  could  reduce  those  interest  rates. 

AS  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  the  pub- 
lic debt  is  only  part  of  it.  The  public 
and  private  debt  combined  is  roughly 
$1700,000.000,000.  Put  two  points  on 
those  interest  rates-.lust  2  percent. 
Thev  are  at  least  two  points  too  high. 
Ind'two  points  multiplied  by  $1.^0(^000  - 
000,000.  if  I  calculate  It  correctly,  works 
out  to  be  $34  billion  a  year.  That  is  the 
tribute  that  the  poor  pay  for  the  benefit 

°^Why  do' things  like  that  happen  in  a 
democracy?  They  happen  because  w-hen 
we  vote  for  a  social  security  bill  or  a 
public  welfare  bill  to  help  the  poor  how- 
many  campaign  contributions  do  we  get? 
How  many  campaign  contributions  did 
The  Senator  get  in  return  for  his  v;otes 
fSr  s?ch  measures^  The  Senator  just  re- 
cently ran  for  office.  I  will  bet  that  he  did 
not  have  five  people  who  benefited  from 
his  votes  contribute  to  his  campaign. 
Mr,  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  complete- 

^^Mr^LONG  of  Louisiana.  So  much  of 
this  mischief  is  built  in  by  way  o  cam- 
paigns. It  is  the  wealthy  w^^  f"  ^  S, 
to  finance  the  campaigns.  It  Is  the  richer 
people  who  put  up  the  money.  About  ha  f 
Sf  them  are  moneylenders,  and  about 
half  of  the  remainder  are  interested  in 

"^  Th^Senator  has  voted  against  private 
patents  on  Government  research.  It  is  a 
Kastlc  waste  of  money.  Somebody  is 
awe  to  take  a  private  patent  on  public 
research  and  charge  100  times  the  cost 
I  have  worked  on  this,  and  so  has  the 
distinguished   Senater   from   Oregon,   l 
woSd  mink  that  when  the  ^^^^^^^^' 
get  busy  on  their  convention  they  would 
do  very  well  If  they  would  take  a  look  at 
these  two  issues.  Both  of  them  involve 
coSuption-interest  rates  that  are  ridic- 
S  and  private  patents  on  Govern- 
ment research.  . 
The  reason  why  we  cannot  do  much 
about  It  Is,  is  the  way  the  campaigns  are 
Hnanced.   The   wealthy   People   A^ance 
them  and  put  the  money  up.  And  they 
expect  to  be  paid  in  ways  m  which  the> 
will  not  be  embarrassed  on  the  payoff. 

If  the  Republicans  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  clean  up  the  Government  and 
correct  what  is  wrong  with  It.  I  woum 
S  ?hat  they  consider  doing  somethmg 
Sut  private  patents  on  Government  re- 
search and  something  about  high-inter- 
es?  rates  and  something  about  the  way 
the  campaigns  are  financed. 

I  will  bet  that  they  will  not  get  as 
many  votes  in  that  RePU^li'=,^^,J°"\^"- 
tlon  to  clean  up  that  kind  of  corrupt  on 
as  they  got  on  the  Senate  floor.  Can  the 
Snator  recall  how  they  voted  when  we 
tried  to  do  something  about  those  three 
ratters?  As  I  recall  on  those  three  is- 
sues, they  were  unanimous.  ,    ,  ,„ 
The  Senator  referred  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry. I  would  refer  to  the  "s-t-e-a-1 
industry.  They  always  seem  to  be  the 
bovs  who  really  like  to  do  business.  I 
Sst  that  they  take  a  look  at  these 

'T^cannot  recall  any  of  them  voting 
against  them. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Not  a  one. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  refer  to 
high-interest  rates  and  private  patents 
on  Government  research  and  the  money 
that  is  going  to  finance  campaigns.  It 
should  be  made  so  that  an  honorable  man 
seeking  office  would  not  become  beholden 
to  the  money  barons.  That  party  holds  a 
unanimous  record.  Nobody  ever  backed 
up  or  ran.  They  all  stood  up  like  men  to 
be  counted. 

I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for  that 
party  when  they  hold  that  convention  to 
think  about  these  matters  and  give  a 
unanimous  vote  for  high  interest  rates 
and  monopoly  ix>wer  and  the  financing 
of  the  campaign  by  the  money  barons 
for  whoever  goes  to  the  White  House^ 
That  has  been  one  of  the  things  they 
have  been  consistent  on. 

Does  not  the  Senator  think  it  would 
be  appropriate  that  they  put  in  the  party 
platform  that  they  are  in  favor  of  the 
rich  having  It  all  of  their  way  on  th  s 
side  of  heaven,  and  on  the  other  side  If 
they  can  arrange  to  make  a  deal  with  the 
man  topside? 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr,  President,  that  would 
be  verv  appropriate  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  interest  and  very  inappropriate 
from  the  standpoint  of  Republican  phi- 
losophy. 

Mr  President,  it  has  been  a  threat  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  join  the  Senator  time 
after  time  as  he  has  led  the  fight  on  the 
fssues  he  has  raised  and  the  remarks  he 

has  made. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent '  if  the  Senator  will  yield  further 
they' put  a  plank  in  their  platform  about 
the  drug  industry.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  some  of  us  have  been  tryhig 
to  do  something  about  this  thing  of  be- 
ing charged  anywhere  from  50  to  lOU 
t^es  too  much  for  the  drugs  that  one 

^Tam  told  that  some  of  our  Republican 
friends  that  had  joined  that  solid  part> 
phalanx  to  protect  the  drug  monoixjlists 
have  now  told  them  they  cannot  be 
counted  on  from  now  until  after  the  next 
election  to  vote  on  a  bill.  IT^ey  have 
asked  to  be  forgiven  if  they  defect. 

I  would  think  that  they  should  put  a 
plank  in  the  platform. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  test. 
Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  They  should 
sav  "We  are  in  favor  of  charging  you 
fob'  times  the  cost  of  Production  or 
drugs.  We  voted  that  way.  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  change." 

The  public  could  then  know  that  is  a 
fact  and  I  know  that  the  drug  manu- 
facturers would  contribute  large  amounts 
of  money  In  advertising  for  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  issue. 

What  benefit  do  the  Democrats   get 
from  coming  in  and  telling  the  truth_ 
We  could  tell  them  that  we  do  not  think 
they  should  be  charged   100  times  the 
cost  of  production  for  these  drugs. 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  will 
recall  that  I  made  a  speech  some  time 
back  saying  that  the  five  big  compsinies 
that  caused  the  poor  people  all  over  the 
worid  to  pay  $60  for  drugs  that  were 
worth  50  cents  should  be  prosecuted. 
They  had  a  deal  working  in  the  Justice 
Department  to  drop  the  charges. 
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The  Senator  may  recall  that  they 
prosecuted  these  boys  and  found  theni 
guilty  in  New  York  City.  The  Pflzer  Co. 
Is  now  appealing  The  Pflzer  Co  toolc  a 
poll  And  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me 
see  why  they  wanted  to  uke  the  poll 
They  took  the  poll  In  New  York  City 
The  poll  said  that  100  percent  of  all 
adult  males  agreed  that  the  drug  com- 
panies were  robbing  the  public 

They  have  presented  the  results  of  that 
poll  as  evidence  that  the  ca.se  should  be 
tried  somewhere  else  They  contend  that 
poll  would  prove  that  they  could  not  get 
a  fair  trial  in  New  York  City  because 
everytxxly  was  prejudiced  and  that  100 
percent  of  all  adult  males  m  New  York 
thought  they  were  robbing  thf  public. 
But  they  did  not  tell  the  full  re.sult  of 
the  polls  The  polls  indicated  that  100 
percent  of  all  adult  males  thou»;ht  they 
were  paying  four  times  too  much  And 
what  Pfizer  got  convicted  on  was  a  con- 
spiracy to  charge  them  100  times  too 
much 

The  polls  indicated  that  the  public 
was  ignorant  in  the  right  direction  They 
did  not  know  how  much  more  they  were 
being  charged  than  they  thought  they 
were 

And  in  my  judgment,  that  poll  was 
poor  public  relations  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  take  a  poll  to  prove  that 
everybody  in  New  York  City  thout;ht 
they  were  crooks  However,  they  proved 
that  100  percent 

I  think  our  good  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  .should  do 
something  to  put  them.selves  on  record 
that  they  are  in  favor  of  this  kind  of 
mischief  We  could  vote  on  it  and  per- 
haps get  some  drugs  for  the  public  at  a 
reasonable  price 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President,  one  of 
the  great  legislative  records  made  on 
the  floor  during  my  many  years  in  the 
Senate  has  been  the  record  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  in  his  fight  to  pro- 
tect the  poor  people  In  this  country  from 
drug  gouging 

The  drug  companies  have  a  very  bad 
drug  habit,  and  that  is  the  shocking 
overuse  of  inflated  prices  on  their  prod- 
ucts. That  certainly  .should  be  brought 
into  control 

We  have  made  .some  progress,  but  not 
enough. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  if  I 
am  back  in  January-,  he  can  count  on 
me  to  stand,  as  always,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  him  iii  the  flght  he  makes 
to  try  to  bring  the  drug  companies  un- 
der reasonable  price  controls  in  this 
country,  becau.se  that  Is  what  we  will 
have  to  do  ip.  order  tn  .stop  this  price 
gouging  by  the  drug  companies. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator  I  have  know::  the 
Senator  for  20  yearh  m  the  Senate  And 
while  from  tune  to  time  I  liave  crossed 
swords  with  the  S>enator,  I  am  frequent- 
ly on  his  side  The  Senator  is  an  able 
advocate  and  a  verv  diftlcult  man  to  con- 
tend with  becau.se  of  his  tremendous 
ability  and  brilliant  mind  But  he  has 
never  taken  a  position  that  I  could  quar- 
rel about  for  a  moment  on  the  issues  of 
high  interest  rates  and  monopoly  On 
those  issues  and.  i:i  fact,  on  all  other  is- 
sues that  have  to  do  with  the  little  peo- 
ple, the  working  folks,  the  Senator  has 


never  been  lacking  He  has  never.  In  the 
20  years  I  have  observed  hini.  backed  off 
a  half  inch  m  his  devotion  to  the  uiter- 
ests  of  tliose  who  wurk  very  iiard  for 
what  Ultle  they  get 

Mr.  MORSE  The  Senator  is  kind  I 
refer  to  hun  out  of  his  pre.sence  as  m  his 
presence — as  one  uf  my  biased  friends. 
.^.nd  a  biased  friend  is  one  who  stands 
with  you  even  v^hen  he  disagrees  with 
you.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
always  done  that 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  like  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  the  respect  that  we  are  very 
prejudiced  m   favor  of  what  'ac  believe 


in 


STKAWBKKKY   IMPORTS 

M:  MORSE  Mr  President,  on  June 
J5.  a  vei-y  responsible  con.sUtuent  of 
mine  Mr  Robert  E  Ward,  was  a  wit- 
ness before  the  Hi>us«'  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Mr  Ward  is  the  assistant 
general  manager  of  United  Flav-R-Pac 
Growers,  a  grower-owned  processing  co- 
op»>ratlve  with  plants  in  Gresham.  New- 
berg,  and  Salem.  Oreg 

He  testified  m  behalf  of  the  California 
strawberry  mdusti-y.  including  growers, 
processors  and  shippers  His  testimony 
presents  a  convincing  argument  and 
statlsUca!  data  showing  that  US  straw- 
berry growers  and  processors  need  the 
help  of  Congress  in  limiting  excessive 
imports  of  strawberries,  both  fresh  and 
proce.ssed 

Mr  President  the  chief  area  from 
which  we  get  unfair  competition  in  re- 
gard to  the.se  imports  is  from  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south.  Mexico  In  our  last  two 
parliamentary  conferences  with  our 
Mexican  congressionaJ  counterparts,  we 
raised  this  matter— the  US  delega- 
tion— and  we  had  been  given  hope  that 
they  might  take  some  necessary  admin- 
istrative steps  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
justifiable  charges  we  made  To  date, 
they  have  not  done  so  I  hope  they  will 
do  so  without  very  much  further  delay. 

This  strawberry  .season  is  practically 
over  I  hope  that  Ijetween  now  and  the 
next  season,  our  Mexican  neighbors  will 
carry  out  what  we  understood  was  their 
good  faith  and  Intention  to  try  to  at 
least  lessen  the  basis  for  niisiinderstand- 
ing  between  our  two  countries  on  this 
Issue 

I  believe  that  the  material  I  shall  ask 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record — the  testi- 
mony of  Mr  Ward— will  be  of  great  help 
to  Members  of  Congress.  Also,  I  hope 
It  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of  at 
least  the  leaders  of  our  parliamentary 
colleagues  in  Mexico,  and  I  intend  to 
send  reprints  of  it  to  them 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Ward's  testimony  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

The:^  beln^   no   objection,  the   testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 
Testimony   by    Robfrt   E    W.\rd   Bekobe   thb 

W\YS     A.ND     ME.\NS     (.'iJMMlr'.KF:       US      Hi'LSE 

>F  Hcpr;.sEnt.\tives  Jvne  25,  1968 
Mr  Ch.alrmitn  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Robert  E  Ward  I  am 
.'V.sslstant  Geripral  Manager  of  Unlt-xi  Flav- 
R-Pac  Griwers.  a  i{rower-ow::Pd  processing 
(;o-i.'pera:ive  with  plants  In  Gresham  New- 
berg    and    Salem.    Oregon.    I    am    presenting 


:hiK  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  CalUorniu 
strawberry  Industry  including  growers,  proc- 
essors and  shippers.  Northwest  Canners  and 
Freezers  A.sfii/ciation.  a  trade  association  of 
Iruu  and  vegetable  priK-essing  companies 
IiK-ated  :n  Cjregon.  Wa.shmgton  .ind  Idahc; 
Tlie  Oregi-n  .strawberry  Council,  represent- 
ing the  strawberry  growers  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  growers  and  packers  In  the 
states  of  Michigan  and  Tennessee  Tliese 
i<r<jwers  and  processt)rs  represent  approxi- 
Mia'elv  '<5  wf  ih.e  national  pack  of  f.'-ozen 
ir.d  .  .inned  slr.i wberries  In  the  three  Pi- 
cific  Coast  states,  where  the  '.argest  percent 
if  prt>cessed  strawberries  are  handled  there 
,ire  approxlm.itely  2,000  growers  whof 
primary  market  Is  provided  by  processor?- 
You  win  note  in  Table  I  that  strawberries 
ire  grown  cijmmerciaily  and  are  important 
Ui  growers   m   28  states 

This  pnxtesslng  strawberry  production 
represents  approximately  a  3.5  million  dollur 
income  t<i  growers  and  3  8  mlHlon  dollars 
to  workers  In  prsH-esslng  plants  It  is  ^ 
-iKnitic.int  part  of  both  larm  and  process- 
ing diversification  which  is  alreadv  seasonal 
and  marginal  A  major  lactor  causing  de- 
pression m  these  Important  mdvistries  is 
the  increasingly  large  imports  of  frozr-ii 
strawberries  principally  from  Mexico,  aiii! 
the  potential  for  further  growth  in  imporvs 
and  disruption  of  dometlc  marketing  U  .-^ 
strawberry  growers  and  prtK'essors  need 
your  assistance  in  limiting  excessive  Im- 
ports If  they  are  to  continue  m  this 
business 

During  the  most  recent  5-\ear  period  aver- 
age total  disappearance  was  somewhat  less 
than  during  the  previous  five  years,  which 
meaaured  against  the  substantial  increase  in 
populalKin,  indicates  a  declining  per  capita 
consumption  In  the  absence  oi  market  ex- 
pansion potential,  there  is  little  or  no  room 
in  the  domestic  market  for  a  large  volume 
ol  .mf)orts  of  this  product  .ind  any  increase 
:n  such  volume  must  be  regarded  as  a  re- 
placement of  domestic  production,  to  the 
detriment  of  all  segments  of  the  domestic 
industry 

The  U  S  grower  over-produced  strawber- 
ries in  the  period  of  1956  to  1959  and  then 
adjusted  his  phmting  to  correspond  with  the 
market  demand  and  a  fair  return.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  self-help  program  of  acreage 
reduction  was  short-Uved  due  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  rapidly  expanding  strawberry  in- 
dustry In  Mexico,  Imports  from  Mexico 
moved  from  14  2  million  pounds  or  5  3  per- 
cent ol  U  S  disappearance  in  1959  to  a  hiel". 
of  82  8  million  pounds  or  315  percent  if 
U  S  disappearance  In  196t5,  The  1966  imports 
of  82  8  million  pounds  was  a  60  percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year  This  has  upset 
a  balance  needed  by  U  S  growers  to  keep 
producing  strawberries  economically. 

Many  growers  and  processors  are  small  op- 
erators who  have  been  able  to  compete  ef- 
fectively In  normal  domestic  marketing,  but 
iire  mo6t  severely  affected  when  the  supplv 
Ls  inflated  by  imported  product  and  pnces 
are  depressed 

US  growers  are  unable  to  .-oinpeie  .■^UL- 
cessfully  In  the  domestic  market  with  frozen 
strawberries  produced  In  Mexico  Tlie  reasri:- 
are  slmpie  Strawberry  growing  and  proces.'- 
ing  has  a  verv  high  requirement  for  labtr 
ingredients  and  supplies  Labor  costs  m  Mex- 
ico, both  on  the  farm  .ind  in  the  plant,  are 
less  than  10  per -ent  ol  such  costs  in  the 
United  States  Mexican  sugar  prices  .ire 
about  53  per. ent.  and  30-pound  container.-. 
are  roughlv  94  per. ent  of  current  prices  .:i 
the  United  States 

The  direct  result  of  these  and  other  similar 
.idvantages  hai.  been  the  extremely  rapid 
growth  -if  a  Sedgllng  Industry  In  Mexlcj 
based  almost  entirely  on  m  export  markc". 
principally  in  the  United  States,  Canada  has 
also  become  an  important  export  outlet  for 
•.his  production,  and  this  export  volume  has 
almost  completely  replaced  that  formerly  en- 
Joyed  by  U  S    exporters. 
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Vie  U  S  strawberry  industry  Is  not  sub- 
sidized nor  Is  It  asking  for  a  subsidy.  It  has 
i  i^every  ertort  to  help  lUeU.  but  It  cannot 
control  import*.  The  Import  duty  has  been 
lowered  from  35  to  14-.  which  encourages 
mporw.  Representatives  of  U.S.  processors 
anS  growers  met  with  Mexican  processors  and 
Growers  in  1963  and  the  Mexicans  agreed  to 
m  ut  miort^  to  quantities  that  would  not 
u  dul v  u'^set  the  balance  of  the  U^.  market^ 
However,  this  voluntary  approach  was  not 
"ucessful    and    Imports    continued    to    rise 

"";^t''sltuatlon  has  resulted  in  Instability 
,n    the   American   market,   and   uncertainty 

^''^  fndS-  realizes  that  the  U^S^  must 
shire  Its  markets,  but  proposes  that  this 
^,''e  be  limited  to  a  formula  based  on  a 
moving  5-year  average  of  annual  disappear- 
ance. The  average  disappearance  In  the  U.S- 


for  the  most  recent  5-year  P^'od,  1962-63 
through  1967-68  is  273  mlUlon  pounds.  Dur- 
iS^tms  same  period  Imports  of  frozen  s  raw- 
berries  from  Mexico  has  average  56.3  mUUon 
Bounds  in  the  light  ol  these  figures  an  an- 
^a^qu^  of  20' c  for  frozen  strawberry 
Import  would  be  reasonable  Uncludlng  fruit 
pastes  and  fruit  pulps.)  onrv    nf 

we  suggest  that  a  quot«  of,  sa>%  20%  of 
annual  domestic  disappearance  of  Irozwi 
^awberrles  be  established  for  Import*  bas«l 
upon  the  average  disappearance  for  the  last 
5  marketing  years.  This  sort  of  formula  would 
enable  foreign  exporters  to  take  advantage  of 
increasing  markets  In  the  U.S.  or  conversely. 
It  would  hold  them  to  reasonable  levels  In  a 
declining  market.  [See  Tables  11  and  HI l- 

The  market  prices  of  Mexican  Imports  in 
Table  m  also  reflect  the  growing  problems 
of  the  U  S.  strawberry  growers  and  producers. 


These  prices  run  1  to  5  cents  per  pound  be- 
low the  US,  market. 

U  S  growers  are  faced  with  increasing  de- 
mands for  higher  wages  and  benefits  for  farm 
labor  The  grower  is  generally  in  favor  ol 
these  increases,  but  grower  returns  are  not 
sufficient  to  provide  needed  dollars  without 
a  higher  market  price.  ^  ^    , 

Low  prices  of  uncontrolled  imported  straw- 
berries are  a  major  factor  in  suppressing 
erower  prices  and  the  wages  he  can  pay. 

US  growers  are  being  squeezed  by  rising 
costs  of  equipment  and  supplies  as  well  as 
labor  plus  demands  from  consumers  fol- 
lower prices.  This  system  will  not  work.  U.S. 
citizens  can  afford   products  grown  by  U.ia. 

^"^wL^Teel  that  H.R.  9071  using  20-,  of  the 
5-vear  average  disappearance  of  the  U.S. 
market  gives  ample  room  for  Imports  and  a 
healthy  domestic  market. 
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Acreage 


^ 


Production  (1,000  pounds) 


Ciop  and  State 


Harvested 
796766         1967 


For 

harvest 

1968 


Average 
1962-66 


1967 


Indicated 
1968 


Cio[)  and  Slate 


Production  (1,000  pounds) 
1%7 


Average 
1962  66 


Indicated 
1968 


Strdftberries:  ' 
Winter.  .  .    - 
.^iing   Caliloinia. 
iarly  Spring 


2.380 
9,  080 
b.660 


•^id-Spring; 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Maryland 


1.700 

1.040 

....  870 

Virginia      ?•  00° 

North  Carolina f  ?*" 


Kentucky  . 
Tennessee. 
Alabama 
Arkansas  . 
Oklahoma 


1,380 
4,040 
730 
3,880 
1.160 


2.000 
8,000 
4,400 


1,500 

800 

800 

1,400 

2,000 

1.000 

2.400 

650 

2.600 

900 


1,800 
8,500 
3.800 


20,906        17.600 

212  978      208,800 

16'.  460        13,280 


1,500 
750 
750 

1.300 

1.900 
900 

1,700 
600 

2.300 
900 


4.136 
2,567 
2,856 
5.408 
5.736 
3.888 
10.087 
1.662 
9.057 
2.886 


4.050 
2.080 
2.320 
4,200 
4,200 
3.000 
6.720 
1,300 
7,800 
3.600 


Group  total. 


19,120 


14.050       12.600       48.880       39.270 


14,400 

238,  000 

11,:'00 


3,600 
1,950 
3,750 
3,900 
6,650 
2.340 
4.250 
1.140 
b.750 
3.600 

35.930 


Str«wberriej  ' — Continued 
Late  Spring: 
Maine 

Ma:sachusetts 
Connecticut... 

Uev»  York 

New  Jersey  .. 
Pennsylvania 
Ohi-o      -  -     - 

Indiana 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 
Washington  . 
llregon 

Group  total 

All  States 


350 
370 
350 
400 
400 
800 
500 
100 
800 
900 
5.600 
14.000 

38. 570 

67  U20 


320 
i50 
300 

?.  100 
?,  500 
1,800 
l.bOO 
1,300 
5.900 
1.900 
b,  300 
12.300 

35,670 

62,370 


1,109 
1.385 


,079 
,660 

i  1 .  840 
4,934 
4,S94 
3,756 

33,  098 
5,000 

42,  004 

83,  740 

202.914 
To2, 138 


1,156 
1,591 

I,O50 
6,480 
9,  120 
5,040 
4,800 
4,620 
29.240 
4,940 
35.840 
95,200 

199,076 

778,026 


960 

1,330 

990 

6,720 

1 1 ,  (lOO 

b.  040 

3,840 

5,  850 

:3,  600 

i,990 

:)4,450 

81,180 

178,950 

779^480 


Source: 


U.S.  Department  ot  Agriculture.  Statistical  Reporting  Service,  Sacramento,  Cal.t. 


TABLE  11,-STRAWBERRIES  (FROZEN):  U.S. 


SUPPLY  AND  DISAPPLARANCE,  SEASONS  1942-43  TO  1966-67 


|ln  millions  ot  pounds] 


Season 
(May- 
April) 


1942-43- 
-.943-44. 
.944-45. 
1945  46. 
1946-47. 
'947-48. 
:9«8-»9. 
1949-50. 
i9^0-51. 
19M-52. 
1952-53. 
1953-54 
1954-55 


Beginning 
stocks 
(May  1) 


Pack  Imports 


Total 
supply 


Dis- 
appearance 


Ending 

stocks 

(Apr.  30) 


25.9 

15.4 

11.5 

12.7 

16.8 

17.7 

15.9 

36.4 

11.1 

50  6 

41.5 

45.4 

51,5 


63,8 
29.8 
34.8 
36.9 

78.1 
109.0 
160.1 
107.6 
192.7 
157.7 
200.3 
226.0 
221.4 


0.1 
.1 
.4 
.2 
.1 
.2 
.8 
1.6 
3.6 
6.6 
5.4 
7.4 
8.9 


89.8 
45.3 
46.7 
49.8 
95.0 
126.9 
176.8 
145.6 
207.4 
214.9 
247.2 
278.8 
281.8 


74.4 
33.8 
34.0 
33,0 
77.3 
111,0 
140,4 
134.5 
156,8 
173.4 
201.8 
227.3 
241.2 


15.4 

n.b 

12.7 
16.8 
17.7 
15.9 
36,4 
1 1,1 
50.6 
41.5 
45.4 
51.5 
40.6 


Season 
(May- 
April) 


Beginning 
stocks 
(May  1) 


Pack 


1955-56- 

1956-57- 

1967-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62- 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67 


40.6 
65.0 
102.3 
84.2 
88.7 
84.6 
89.5 
76.6 
79.4 
61.6 
84.7 
86.8 


273.0 
312.3 
259.3 
261,5 
248, 2 
217.5 
222.7 
234.6 
234.4 
252.6 
191.6 
213.3 


Total 

Dis- 

ris 

supply 

appearance 

12.  'J 

325,6 

260.6 

12.3 

389.6 

287.3 

!3.7 

375.3 

291.1 

16.3 

362.0 

273.3 

15.0 

351.9 

267.3 

33.5 

335.6 

246.1 

29  0 

341.2 

264.6 

34  5 

345.7 

266.3 

40  7 

354.5 

292.9 

42  9 

357.1 

272  4 

74  6 

350.9 

264.1 

76.5 

376  6 

269.3 

Ending 
stock  s 

(Apr   3'J) 


65.0 
102.3 
84  2 
88.7 
84,6 
89.5 
76.6 
79.4 
61  6 
84-7 
86.8 
107.3 


t;:^:;^:;:;::;:^^^^^^  """  ™; '"" 


urn     lil    -STRAWBERRIES    (FROZEN):    IMPORTS    FROM 
■nxiCO.  AVERAGE  PRICES,  UNITED  STATES  AND  MEXl- 
•■•l  PRODUCT.  YEARS  1957-67 


jlendar  year 


Me«ico 
imports 
(million 
pounds) 


Average  I  o.b.  monthly  price 
quotations  (cents  per  pound) 


Califoinia 


North- 
west 


Mexico 


1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

■.961 

1962 

1%3 

'*h4 

'■o5 , 

966 , 

1967 

\%i 


13.8 
14,4 
14.2 
24.9 
29.9 
32.3 
34.6 
39.7 
51.8 
82.8 
72.7 
144.3 


16.0 
17.0 
19.5 
20.2 
18.0 
17.0 
17.7 
20.5 
23.2 
23.7 
23.0 


18.2 
18.0 
20.7 
20.5 
20.5 
19.0 
19.6 
20.7 
24.2 
25.0 
22.5 


16.0 
17.0 
18.5 
19.0 
17.0 
17.0 
17.7 
19.0 
23.0 
20.0 
18.0 


Preliminary,  through  June  2. 

.ource:  Mexico  imports.  U.S.  Bureau  °'  Census.  California 
,  Pacific  Northwest  price  quotations,  0"f-/'°""/°°<'' 
:.r,tnly):  Mexico  piices,  New  Yotk  Journal  ot  Commerce. 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Portland  Oregonian  of  June  17,  1968.  was 
published  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Mr. 
Jim  Winton  of  Cherr>-  Grove,  Oreg.,  deal- 
ing with  the  gun  control  issue. 

I  think  Mr.  Winton's  views  are  very 
deserving  of  a  reading  by  the  Senate 
and  therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  his  letter  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr^  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  in  the  chair) .  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr  MORSE.  In  the  same  issue  of  the 
Oregonian  was  published  a  column  by 
Mr.  C.  Norman  Senior  entitled.  "Canada 
Favors  Strong  Gun  Controls." 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Canada  Favors  Strong  GrN  Controls 
(By  C  Norman  Senior) 

Victoria.  B.C.— Tightening  of  already  stiff 
Canadian  laws  for  the  control  of  firearms, 
long  in  the  works  at  Ottawa,  suddenly  at- 
tained top  priority  following  the  assasslna- 
tXof  sen  Robert  Kennedy.  For  several 
davs  news  of  the  American  tragedy  com- 
pletelv  overshadowed  our  own  national  elec- 
tion, then  but  three  weeks  ahead.  Popular 
horror,  shock  and  grief  found  o^clal  expres- 
sion in  the  order  lowering  flags  to  half  mast^ 
a  tribute  normally  reserved  for  deceased 
chiefs  of  state. 

Political  campaign  committees  demanded 
unprecedented  security   measures   from  the 
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police  for  party  chiefs  Dvirin?  :ne  Sunday 
evening  television  debate  by  the  four  na- 
tional leaders  the  public  waa  excluded  from 
Ottawa  s  Parliament  HIU,  a  precaution  more 
draatlc  than  attended  the  Queen's  Ttslt 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  on  his  maln-street- 
ing  ■  stroll*  through  thronged  shopping  malla 
was  thenceforward  surrounded  by  a  gen- 
erous corps  of  security  guards 

Although  It  18  exactly  100  years  since 
Canada's  only  political  aa«a«mnaUon  a  few 
clumay  b<^)mblng8  and  other  deplorable  dem- 
onstrations deny  Canadians  the  right  to 
make  smug  comparisons  Our  authorities 
well  aware  that  psychopathic  resentment  of 
authority  Is  not  confined  to  one  nation,  were 
quick  to  profit  by  Amerl'-an  experience  A 
glance  at  the  Canadian  situation  may  like- 
wise vleld  pijsslbl*-  sxiggestlons  helpful  to 
others 

Canadians'  first  ipontanet.us  reaction  w;m 
overwhelming  endorsement  of  President 
Johnson  s  demand  for  prompt  legislative  ac- 
tion curbing  arms  distribution  Simultane- 
ously 'Candidates  In  the  Canadian  election 
compe'ed  in  the  eloquence  nf  their  insistence 
that  long  incubating  amendments  to  the 
Cr.mlnal  Cfxle  b«  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Canadttms  are  often  amazed  at  the  wide 
irrraience  <jf  hand  guns  in  the  homes  and 
cars  of  their  American  friends  Canadian 
disinterest  in  possession  of  such  weapons  Is 
not  just  dvie  to  restrictive  ;eglslatlon  They 
are  not  at  all  convinced  by  American  pro- 
testations that  such  weapons  are  necessary 
for  self  defense  The  pistol  l.s  not  regarded  as 
a  defensive  weapon 

President  Kennedy  was  surrounded  by  a 
small  army  of  men  thus  armed  when  he  was 
shot  down.  It  Is  assumed  also  that  his 
taro'hers  •.olunteer  bodyifuard  was  similarly 
equipped  But  the  robber  or  the  assassin 
gi-.ee  no  time  for  the  defensive'  weapon  to 
be  deploved  That  he  may  be  brought  down 
afterwards  in  vengence  does  nothing  for 
the  original  victim 

Nor  are  Canadians  much  Impressed  when 
American  friends  proudly  assert  that  the 
United  States  Constitution  gives  every  cit- 
izen the  right  'to  keep  and  bear  arms  "  His- 
torv  records  that  the  American  Bill  of  Rights 
w.is  a  modification  of  an  earlier  document 
wrested  bv  the  British  Parliament  from  King 
W.'.'.lam  III  '.r.  1689  That  bill  now  absorbed 
into  basic  Canadian  law  i  restrains  the  King 
from  ievvlng  taxes  or  maintaining  an  army 
"without  the  consent  of  Parliament  "  It 
states    also   that     "subjects  have    arms 

for   their   defense  as    allowed    by   law  " 

Supremacy  of  the  people  s  Parliament  wa« 
preserved  In  Canada  Parliament  has  acted 
Possession  of  hand  guns  without  a  police 
permit  ha^  been  made  a  crime  Furthermore. 
conditions  for  granting  a  permit  are  both 
strict  and  strictly  enforced 

The  American  Bill  of  Rights  on  the  con- 
trary begins  "Congress  shall  enact  no  law 
.  .  .'•  contravening  Its  provisions  which  in- 
clude this  clause  "A  well  regulated  mllltla 
being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state. 
the  right  cf  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms 
shall  net  be  infringed  " 

Two  points  m  this  dcxrument  impress  C.i- 
nadians  The  nation's  democratically-elected 
Congress  Is  debarred  the  right  to  act  on  a 
matter  of  the  hlgheet  Importance  Secondly. 
It  was  not  the  personal  safety  of  the  In- 
dividual that  Inspired  the  authors  of  the 
legislation,  but  the  right  of  "the  people'* 
collectively  to  saiegviard  the  state 

American  tourists  who  have  their  re- 
volvers sequestered  at  the  border  are  aware 
of  the  strict  Canadian  law  .\nd  m  looking 
the  other  way  few  Canadians  believe  any 
American  life  will  be  endangered  If  law-abid- 
ing San  FYanclscans  heed  Mayor  Alloto's  ap- 
peal to  deposit  their  small  arms  with  the 
authorities. 


Exhibit    1 
Onc    More    Law 

To  the  Editor  The  anti-gun  group,  includ- 
ing Sen  Tydlngs  Sen  Dodd  and  several 
ithers.  are  kicking  around  a  figure  of  around 
85  per  cent  of  the  people  being  in  favor  of 
their  particular  type  of  gun  control  legisla- 
tion I  doubt  that  figure  very  much,  but  I 
will  give  them  one  figure  they  never  use 

There  are  an  estimated  20  000  federal,  state 
and  local  laws  already  in  efTect  that  can  be 
invoked  m  their  respective  localities  to  con- 
trol mlsus*  of  firearms  Pew  of  these  laws  are 
invoked 

In  Portland  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  a  judge 
gave  12  years  to  a  man  who  robbed  a  store 
and  tired  several  shots  at  passers-by  who 
tried  to  prevent  his  escape  This  was  his  sec- 
ond conviction  for  armed  robbery  Oregon 
law  say»  "  —  mandatory  life  sentence  for 
irmed  robbery  unless  the  Judge  has  reason  to 
be  lenient   "  Thai  3  mandatory' 

The  robbery  was  m  flagrant  violation  of 
SecUon  902  ot  tne  Federal  Firearms  Act 
■ — unlawful  for  any  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  of  violence  t<->  be  in  p<j«sessio.n  of  a  fire- 
arm." Waa  any  effort  made  to  prosecute  the 
culprit  in  a  federal  court '  Nope 

Oregon  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  need 
only  one  more  law  relating  to  firearms  That 
13  a  law  with  teeth  against  the  criminal  use 
of  firearms  A  mandat*--ry  minimum  sentence 
for  commltung  a  felony  with  a  firearm,  this 
in  addition  to  the  sentence  lor  tlie  crime  it- 
self, armed  robbery,  assault  with  a  deadly 
weapon,  etc 

Such  a  bill  would  get  the  full  support  of 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  all  the  people  and 
100  p«r  cent  of  every  sportsman  group  m  tlie 
United  Slates  Including  the  powerful  gun 
lobby  .  the  National  Rirte  Association  Such 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress,  but  the 
anti-gun  '  group  would  not  supixirt  them. 

JIM    WiNTON. 

Chisry   Grove. 


Michigan,  vice  Wade  H    McCree,  Jr..  elevated 

David  O  Bress.  of  the  District  of  Columbu 
to  b«  U  8  district  Judge  for  the  District  : 
Columbia,   vice  Joseph  C.  McQarraghy 

Samuel   B    Slerrett.   of   Maryland,   to  bf    , 
judge  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the  United  Sl«'. 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  12  years  from  June 
2,    1958,   vice  John  Gregory  Bruce,   retired. 

George  R.  Gallagher  of  Maryland  to  be  ,ts- 
soclate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbi.i 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  tenn  of  10  year^,, 
vice  a  new  pxislUon  created  under  Public  Law 
90- 178   approved   December  8.    1967. 

Raymond  H.  Lapln,  of  California,  to  be 
President  of  the  Federal  National  Mort^ii^e 
Association 


\DJOURNMENT  UNTIL  WEDNESDAY. 
SEPTEMBER  4.   1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. House  Concurrent  Resolution  805 
has  been  agreed  U).  has  it  not.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    It  has. 

Mr  LONG  ot  Loui.siana  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance wita  the  provisions  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  805.  as  amended, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  V2  noon  on  Wednesday.  September 
4.  1968 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  'at 
5  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pm.'  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 805.  as  amended,  until  Wednesday. 
September  4.   1968.  at   12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate,  August  2.  1968: 

Department  ok   the  Interior 
Clarence    F     Pautake.    of    Washington,    to 
be   .Assistant   Secretary    for   Pish    and   Wild- 
life. Department  of  the  Interior,   vice  Stan- 
ley A  Cain. 

The  Judiciary 

David  Stahl  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  US 
circuit  Judge.  Third  Circuit,  vice  a  new 
position  created  under  Public  Law  90-347 
approved  June  18.  1968 

William  J  Holloway.  .Tr  of  Oklahoma,  to 
be  U  3.  circuit  court  Judge,  10th  Circuit,  vice 
a  new  position  created  under  Public  Law 
90-347  approved  June  18.  1968. 

Lawrence  Gubow.  of  Michigan,  to  be 
US   district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  August  2.  1968: 

Department  of  Commerce 

Joseph  W  Bartlett.  of  Massachusetts,  lo  •* 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 

Frederick  .Slmplch,  of  the  District  of  On- 
lumbla.  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partmetit  of  Commerce 

CrVIL    .^ERClNAfTKS    BOARD 

John  H  Crookcr.  Jr  of  the  District  o; 
Columbia,  to  be  a  member  if  the  Civil  .^er^  - 
nautUs  Board  lor  the  term  of  6  years  expir- 
ing December  31.  1974 

iNTTHfiTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION 

Kenneth  H  Tuggle.  of  Kentucky,  to  be  ..:. 
Interstate  Commerce  Comml.ssloner  for  II.^- 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31.  197. ■ 

Wallace  R    Burke,  of  Connecticut,  to  be   iii 
Interstate   Commerce   Commissioner  for  tl.e 
term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31.  1974 
U  S   District  Judge 

James  L.  Lat<."hum.  of  Delaware,  to  be  U  - 
district  judge  for  the  district  of  Delaware. 
Federal  Power  Commission 

John  .\  Carver.  Jr  .  of  Idaho,  to  be  a  meiu- 
ber  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  for  tlie 
term  of  5  years  expiring  June  22.  197.1. 

National  Mediation  Board 
F'rancis  A    O'Neill.  Jr  .  of  New  York   to  be  ■- 
member  of  the  National  Mediation  Board  lur 
the  term  expiring  July  1.  1971. 

U.S.  Ahmt 

Tlie  following-named  officer.';,  under  tlu' 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code 
.s.ectlon  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  positions  : 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  ol  sec- 
tion 3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ  Gen  Beverley  Evans  Po'well.  020237, 
U  S  Army 

MaJ.  Gen.  Michael  Shannon  Davlsor.. 
022051.  US.  Army. 

Lt.  Gen  John  William  Bowen.  01890^ 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  gener... 
US.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  ;:; 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  und- 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  Stat> 
Code,  section  3962. 

U.S.  Navy 

Rear  Adm.  David  C.  Richardson.  US.  Navy 
and  Rear  Adm.  James  W.  O'Grady.  U.S.  Na\ 
having   been   designated  for   commands   an 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  ' 
be    within    the    contemplation    of    title    li- 
United  States  Code,  section  5231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  -s- 
serving. 

Vice  Adm.  Frederick  L.  Ashworth.  U .~ 
Navv.  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vlr-; 
admiral  on  the  retired  lUt.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5233. 

Vice   Adm.   John   T.   Hayward.   U.S.   Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admlra. 


,„  the  retired  list,  in  accordance  with  title 
lu    united  States  Code,  «f="on  5233. 
Pear  Adm.  Richard  G.  Colbert,  U.S.  Navy. 

,H   other  duties  det*rmlned   by  the  Pres  - 
;^  f,  to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title 

so  serving.      ^  ^    j,,,,,^^  corps 

■r>,»   following-named   officers   of   the   Ma- 

„?  CoSs    fo?  temporary    appointment    to 

U     graS  major  general,  subject  to  quallfl- 

,Mon  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 


Robert  G.OwenB.  Jr.     J^^n  B^  Chals^ 
Earl  E.  Anderson  Oscar  P.  Peatross 

SchaelP.Ryan  Edwin  B.  Wheeler 

The   following-named   officers  of   the  Ma- 
rine   corps    for    temporary    appointment    to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 
Robert  F  Conley  Samuel  Jaskllka 

?rtl2.  HaTnes,!.r.         Kenneth  ^^Houghton 
Lawrence  F.  Snoddy,     Joeeph  C  Jegan,  Jr. 

,  Leslie  E.  Brown 

Ros^T.Dwyer.Jr.  Jay  W.  Hubbard 

IN    THE    ENVIRONMENTAL    SCIENCE    SERVICES 

Administration 
The  nominations  beginning  Robert  J.  Bar- 
dav    to  be   lieutenant    (Junior   gradel,    and 

ending  James  P.  Travers  ^^'^^-^^^^'gtnS 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  July  25,  1968. 


IN  THB  Coast  GtJAW> 
The  nominations  beginning  Alan  F.  Mil- 
ler to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  ending 
W  S  McC lure,  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nom- 
maflons  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  on  July 

24,    1968. 

IN  THE  AIR  Force 

The  nominations  beginning  ^^y^°l^..^^ 
Flowers  Jr  to  be  ist  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Ro^er^  J.  Wubker,  to  be  captain,  which  nom- 
fnatlons  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  CONGRESSIONAL  record  on  July 

■25.  1968. 

In  the  Navy 

The     nominations     beginning     Rodger     L. 

Alspach.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Johri  P. 

Cvurzel     to   be    captain,   which   nominations 

were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ^PPeared  In 

the   CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD    Oh    JUly    25,    1968. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Frfdar,,  August  2,  1968 

nUUK^X^    v^  ^^^.^^         ^^^  SPEAKER,  Is  then 


The  House  met  at  ^i  o'^J."^^  ^j^^^ 
rhe  Chaplain,  R^'V.  Edward  G.  Latcn, 

D  D  .  offered  the  following  prayer: 
o  awe  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is 

JJ  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever.- 

^ I'^niarcid.  our  Father   as  we  b  J, 

,0  a  close  this  PO--"""  °^,„^^,%^°2s  of  a 
mess  and  look  forward  to  *  ^ecess  oi  a 

vsv   -.vc-eks  we   turn   again   to  ^   \" 

wer    as  we  have   ever>-   day  of  this 

;:.S    to   acknowledge   our    dependence 

^,;  T^eTand  to  offer  unto  Thee  the 

llcCti^^f  ou?  hearts.  Thou  hast  been 

onderfullv  good  to  us  and  our  spirits 

uToicf  our  minds  give  thanks,  and  om 

hearts  take  courage. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  high  Privilege 
.v^h  has  been  ours  to  walk  ^f^^^ 
and  to  work  together  in  the  sen^^^  oi 
or  beloved  country.  We  pray  that  our 
Sor?^  mfv  strengthen  our  Nation.  Im- 
p?ove  the  moral  fiber  of  our  People.  in- 
rLe  law  and  order  In  our  land,  and 
meet  the  needs  of  aU  our  c  tlzens^ 

Now  may  the  Lord  bless  us  wid  keep 
us  and  return  us  with  new  vigor,  new 
strength,  and  new  enthusiasm  on  Sep- 

'Tiwhe  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


ment  of  Defense   for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
^une  30    1969.   and   for  other   purposes. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes 
tcrday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mi". 
Amngton.  onc  of  its  clerks. 

The  message  announced  that  ine 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
,tes  of  the  two  Houses  o"  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
Ui361.  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  ad- 
.uTional  revenue  for  the  District  of  Co- 
.unbia.  and  for  other  Purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  tne 
senate  had  passed  with  a«iendments  to 
.,  hich  the  concurrence  of  the  House    f 
1  cquested.  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol 
lowing  title: 

H.R.  18785.  An  act  making  appropriations 
lor    nulitary    construction    for    the    Depart 


TTiP  message  also  announced  that  the 
SeSte'S  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  18785)  entitled  An  act 
making  appropriations  for  ^^f'^^^^;^ 
struction  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes."  request  a  con- 
?erence  with  the  House  on  the  disagije- 
[ng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Russell.  Mi. 

ELLENDER.  Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  PROXMIRE. 

Mr.  YAR«OROUGH.  Mr.  Hayden  Mr  _  Sv- 
MmcTON  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
aS  Mr  KUCHEL  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments    o 
the  bill  ^H.R.  15147)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationahty 
S^  provide  for  the  naturalization  o 
nersois   who    have    served    in    combat 
arSn  active-duty  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces   of   the   United   States    and   fo^ 
other   purposes."    disagreed    to   by   the 
Home-   agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
?y  toe  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  o 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Ml    EASTLAND.  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  and  MK 
DiRKSEN  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  pait 

of  the  Senate.  , 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Snowmg  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

SJ  Res  191    Joint  resolution   authorizing 
erSlon  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo  Juarez 
on  pumic  grounds  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
n's J^^s  197.    Joint    resolution    to    correct 
certirrelerences  in  section  4, i)   of  the  a 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  SJ  of  t^^^ 
iR  of  the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  veteran^'  home  loan  program,  to  amend 
the   NaUonal   Housing   Act   with    respect   to 
nterest  rates  on  insured  mortgages  ^d  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  May   7,   1968. 


THE  CRISIS  OF  THE  NATION'S 
AIRPORTS 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr^ 
Sneaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Sei  the  House  for  1  -f  "'«•  ^"^^^ 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  incluae 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 

Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
speaker,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Nation  s 
airports  face  a  congestion  crisis  that  is 
fast  approaching  a  catastrophe. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  entirely  appropriate 
that  the  House  acted  yesterday-  during 
the  consideration  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  conference  report  to  ex- 
empt air  traffic  controllers  from  pendmg 
personnel  cutbacks.  But  this  is  an  emer- 
gency measure  which  can  omy  stav^off 
fhe  likelihood  of  disaster.  Unless  more 
fundamental  action  is  taken.  Particularly 
with  respect  to  the  lengthening  of  run- 
wavs  and  the  building  of  new  airports 
our  air  transportation  system  faces  the 
danger  of  collapse. 

Mr  Speaker,  legislation  has  been  In- 
troduced in  both  the  House  and  the  other 
bodv  to  place  the  burden  of  financing 
Sew  aSpJrt  construction  more  fairly  on 
increased  user  charges. 

I  would  like  to  commend  West  Vir 
ginia's  senior  Senator.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, for  his  persistant  effors  and  his 
initiative  in  drafting  such  legislation  His 
hill  S  3641  favorably  reported  by  the 
senate  Commerce  Committee  is  desen;- 
ine  of  strong  support  to  meet  this  cnsis 
ITeforeS  overtakes  us.  I  i-ve  introduced 
identical  legislation.  H.R.  19203  and 
other  Members  have  sponsored  similai 

^'m?  speaker.  I  am  disturbed  that  this 
legYsatlon  apparently  will  .not  Pass  m 
the  current  session,  which  simply  means 
that  the  airport  crisis  is  going  to  ^ 
worse  The  conference  report  on  the  ue 
partment  of  Transportation  bill  included 
onlv  S30  miUion  for  fiscal  1970  rather 
?han  $65  million  for  fiscal  year   1969. 
To  begin  with,  the  sum  of  $65  million  is 
maSuate  and  does  not  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  the  airport  needs  of  the  future. 
To  cut  th's  small  amount  over  100  per- 
cent seems  to  me  to  be  sheer  folly  m 
?he  faS  of  the  stark  facts  of  the  crisis 
i?  is  true  that  Federal  aid  to  airport 
funding  is  1  year  i"  advanc^Uius  the 
S65  million  is  for  the  fiscal  >Mir   1969 
^^  oriiv  t-^n  million  for  the  nscai  jear 
?9?0   ¥he'puJSse  of  forward  funding 
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Is  to  enable  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  to  plan  ahead— yet  the  rising 
demands  have  so  far  outrun  the  supply 
of  funds  that  advance  plannmg  can 
scarcely  be  earned  ven^-  far 

This  underlines  the  urgency  of  pass- 
ing user  charge  legislation  if  we  are  to 
take  any  sensible  steps  to  avert  the  crisis 
which  IS  upon  us 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  18706. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  1969 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R. 
187061  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  m  whole 
or  In  part  a«amst  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

TTle  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky' 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONIXKENCE  Report     H    Rept   No    1841  i 

The  coramr.tee  of  con.'erence  im  *he  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  lt\e  two  Hovises  n  riie 
ctmendments  "f  trie  Senate  to  -he  bill  H  R. 
1870«i  •maKlng  appropnanons  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  ul  Columbia  and 
oUier  activities  chargeable  m  whoie  or  in  part 
againac  the  revenues  of  sa.id  District  tor  Uie 
nscal  year  ending  June  .30,  l'.t69  .uid  for  other 
purptjses."  having  met.  alter  f'a;i  .md  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recTmmend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  aa 
follows 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  imendmente  of  the  Senate  niim- 
t)ere<l  5.  6.  7.  id.  15.  16  and  17  and  agree  lo 
the  same 

Amendment  numbered  4  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment it  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoad  by  said  timend- 
ment  Inser'  ■S31.770.0OO ■•;  :ind  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.■Vmendm.ent  numbered  8  That  "he  House 
recede  from  it.s  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8  and  agree 
to  the  same  wl'h  an  amendment.  .i>  follows 
In  ;ieu  of  the  sum  prop>06ed  hv  said  imend- 
ment  insert  « KM, 531. 000  '  and  the  Senate 
.igree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  9  That  the  House 
recede  frtim  its  dlsagreemen"  "o  *he  amend- 
ment of  the  .Sena'e  numbered  '  and  agree 
to  the  same  w.th  an  amendment,  as  f  ulows 
In  Meu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  imer.d- 
ment  Insert  '  8108.676,000  .  and  'he  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

.\mendment  aumberetl  '.'.  That  the 
House  reiede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  >f  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and 
agree  'o  the  same  with  in  amendment,  as 
follows  In  ;ieu  of  'he  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  Insert  »12i.356.000":  and 
the  Senate  agree  •<>  the  s.ime 

.Amendment  numbered  12    That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  'x>  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12    and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  .imendmen*.  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  'he  sum  prop(*ed  by  said  amend- 


ment   insert      *y8  510U(Kr,    and    the   Senate 
agree  '^o  tiie  same 

.\mendment  numbered  IJ  ITiat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13  and  agree 
t.j  the  same  with  an  amendment,  .is  follows: 
In  lieu  .)f  the  sum  prop. wed  by  said  .imend- 
n»ent  Insert  $44,307,000  '.  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  14  Thai  the  H()U-.e 
recede  from  itis  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  .Senate  numbered  14.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  <in  amendment,  as  lollows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  bv  said  amend- 
ment Uihert  »7. 046  020'  and  the  Senate 
.igree  to  the  same 

The  committee    if  conierenci-  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  nvnnbered  I    J  and  3. 
William  H    Natcher. 
Robert  .S    Oiaimo 
Edward  J    Patten, 
David  Prvor 
Georue  Mahon, 
Joseph  M    MiDade, 
Donald  W    Riegle,  Jr  . 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hou^e. 
Robert  C    Byrd, 
William  I'roxmibe, 
Ralph  W    Yakborotch. 
William  B    Spong.  Jr  . 
ROMA.N  L    Hriska, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
sta  rf  Mf,N  r 
The  managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  at 
the   conference   on   the   disagreeing   votes   of 
the   two  Houses  on   the  amendments  of   the 
Senate  to  the  bill    iHR     187061    making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able In  whole  or  In  part  against  'Jie  revenues 
of    said    District    for    the    fiscal    year    ending 
June  30.  1969,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect   of    the   action    agreed    upon    and    rec- 
'immended  In   the  accompanying  conference 
report    as     to    each    of    such    amendments, 
namely 

Amendment  No.  1 — Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Cnlumtiia  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
.amendment  appropriating  $79,000,000  In- 
stead of  $75,000,000  iis  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $80,000  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendments  Nos  2  and  3 — Loans  to  the 
Distru:t  of  Colurnbia  for  capital  outlay:  Re- 
ported m  technical  disagreement.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  providing 
loan  appropriations  of  $66,473,000  instead  of 
$67,390,000  iis  pro!K)sed  bv  the  House  and 
$70,473,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  of 
which  »57.:J23.000  .^hall  be  advanced  to  the 
general  fund  Instead  ot  $68,140,000  ,is  pro- 
posed by  the  House  .and  $61,223,000  as  pro- 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

.\mendments  Nos  4  and  5  — General  op- 
trating  lup-riset  .\pproprlate  $31,770,000 
instead  of  $31. 703.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  S3 1. 827. 738  as  prof>osed  by  the 
Senate  and  provide  that  $2,500  .1  thus  :ip- 
pr<>pnatlon  may  !)e  available  for  vin- 
.ouchered  expenditures  by  the  Chairman  of 
•he  City  Council  as  pn>ptised  by  the  .Senate 
Instead  of  $6.000  as  profxjsed  bv  the  House 
.Amendments  Nos  6  .uid  7  Pnblic  safety 
Provide  that  this  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred 
md  etghly-iour  passenger  mot<jr  ■.  ehlcles 
(including  one  hundred  and  seventy-ti'.e  lor 
;xiUce-type  usei  ui  propu-sed  by  'he  Senate 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  nine  Mncludlng 
'-n\e  hundred  for  ;x'llce-tyf>e  use  i  as  pr'ipr>Ked 
hy  'he  Ho  vise 

.\mendment  No  8-  Public  la/ety  Appro- 
priates  $104,531,000   instead   of   $100.475  000 


•IS  proposed  by  the  House  and  $104,682,829   is 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

.\mendment  No.  9-  Education:  App:..- 
priales  $108,676,000  instead  of  $108,400  o..,j 
as  proposed  by  the  House  i.nd  $108,969  .ih.'> 
.ts  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

.■\mendment  No    10-   Parks  and  recreate  . 
.Appropriates  $16983,988  as   proposed   by   ;!  ■■ 
Senate  Instead  of  $17,041,000  as  proposed 
the  House 

.Amendment   .No     11      Health   and    ael'.: 
Appropriates    $121,356,000    instead    of    $1J.  - 
343,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $!_' 
441  870  as  proposed   by  the  Senate 

.Amendment  No  12—  Capital  outlay:  .\;  . 
proprlHtes  $98  510,000  Instead  ■ 'f  $90,572.0(^1 
.IS  proposed  by  the  House  and  S105.936  000 
proposed  by  the  -■^e-iate.  Tlic  increase  o  ,- 
the  House  Includes  the  following  Pub;, 
schools.  $3  116000:  Sanitary  Eni'ineeri;.  • 
$4.600  000:  .md  renovatl:in  of  old  Enier-. 
S:-hool.  $222,000 

-Ainendmeir    No     13— Ccpifu/   nnrlay     Pr  :- 
vides    $44  307  1100   o:    this   .ipproprl:itlon   .'hill 
ni't  be  .ivalhible  tor  expenditure  until  July  : 
1969    instead    "f    $32  114.000    as    proposed 
the  House  .md  $46,995,000  as  jiroposed  by  •!. 
Senate 

.Amendment  No  14 — Capital  outlay:  Pro- 
vlde.>  $7,046,020  ut  this  appropriation  shall 
be  .ivailable  for  construction  services  Instend 
of  $6,765,320  as  prop.ised  by  the  House  and 
$9  472  020  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

.Amei'.dments  Nos  15.  IG.  and  17 — Gr'teral 
p^oi  I'^ions  Provide  mcre.ises  as  proposed  by 
the  Sen.ite  in  allowances  lor  privately  owned 
.lutomoblles  u?ed  lor  performance  of  offi- 
cial duties  from  H  to  10  cents  per  mile  and 
lifts  the  limit  per  month  from  $25  to  $35 
for  each  .mtomoblle  .md  increases  from  $410 
to  $650  per  annum  the  amount  of  allowances 
that  can  be  paid  Health  and  Welfare  investi- 
gators. 

William  H   Natciier. 
ROBEKT    N.    Glaimo. 
Edward  J   P.\tten. 
David  Pryor, 
tiEORGE  Mahon. 
Joseph  M   McDade 
Donald  W    Riecle.  Jr.. 
yfanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yielc' 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  considered 
budget  estimates  totaling  $594,662,000  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  yeai 
1969  and  approved  the  .sum  of  $528.- 
886.000.  The  bill  provided  for  a  Federal 
payment  of  $75  million  which  was  85 
million  above  the  budget  estimate,  but 
,tlso  $5  million  below  the  authorization 
bill  as  It  passed  the  House. 

The  Senate  considered  estimates  total- 
ing $606  191.000  and  approved  a  bill  con- 
taining the  sum  of  $548,193,810,  and  the 
Federal  payment  approved  by  the  other 
body  amounted  to  $80  million.  Tliey  also 
based  their  bill  on  the  House  version  of 
the  revenue  bill.  Since  that  time  the  con- 
ference agreement  on  the  revenue  bill 
.>;ets  the  Federal  payment  authorization 
at  $90  million. 

The  Federal  payment  approved  in  con- 
ference and  now  recommended  to  the 
House  is  $79  million.  The  total  amount 
provided  for  In  the  conference  report 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal 
year  1969  is  $540,178,988.  This  Is  $8.- 
014,822  t)elow  the  amount  approved  in 
the  Senate  bill  and  $11,292,988  more  than 
the  amount  approved  in  the  House  bill 
At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  will  Insert 
a  tabulation  .':howing  the  various  stages 
of  the  bill  bv  appropriations: 
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MifiTonc'^  act 


lull  compared  witli— 


item 


il) 


HuJget 
New  budget      estimates 
(obllBtttioiial)       of  new 
authority,    (obligatioiial) 
liscai  year       autiiority, 
1968  tiscal  year 

1969 


New  budget    N.'W  budtret    Ni-wluidtret — 

(obliKali.in.il)  if)hht;>itional)  (ubhijatwaal) 
authority        authority        aiithoniy       N,«  t  ilU 


(2) 


(3) 


reoom- 

meiided 

ill  House 

lilU 


(4) 


H'COIU- 
lUlMull'd 

ill  .<.'uat<> 
hill 


(5^ 


leCMim- 
laeiKk'd  Ijy 

OlIlfiTiMlCe 
jCllOll 


1 6) 


(.obliKatiou  11 

authoriiy. 

uscal  >  fir 

l.t'iS 


O) 


Kudjet 

.■<ti:n:tti*s 

of  new 

,.Ohli>!ation:il) 

autliority. 

Use  il  yea' 

I'jti'J 

18) 


New  liudgci 

iOllllLMtlOUali 

.lUihonty 
ri'com- 

in.'iidi'd 

111  Uou^^i' 

bill 
Ci) 


New  budget 

lohliiratioual) 
jiiilionty 

leCOIll- 

lui-nded 

111  Senate 

bill 

ao) 


1  FKKHAl.   UNKs 

1  i.liKK^L    I'WMKM  TO    DlSTHlCI   OF  CoLVMBIA 

I  l.Mier.il  (uud- ■   

\^  jer  luiid - 

.-  .  ;!i  iry  sewage  works  fund 

I'.it  .1,    federal    payiueiil    lo    District    of 
''.iluiulna - 

1    ,vN,   lo   UISTKICT  OP  COI.O.MBIA  tUR  CAPITAL 
iMILA^    ,tUO.\l  TUli   U.S.  Tkkascrv) 

,,..,,er.il  (uud - - 

U'.kiliway  luud 

w  ..ler  fund •* 


1  $70,000,000      $70,0(10,000 
■J,a)5.000  J,0'JS.0O0 

1-^,000  1,184,000 


j7,5.liWl.htlO 
■J,0o^,  UOh 
1,  Ifvt.tXKI 


$.-«h,0(Nl.lioo 
1,  1S4,OUO 


7'i  UlKJ,OI)U      +*'l,UO(J,o'IO 
•J,u:ih,UOO  -lil7,o'>0 

1   1H4  000  -110. 000 


i-$H,000,000     +$4,000,000      -«l.ohh,t)00 


73.4'J9,000 


73,  .1^2.000        78,2>42,000        ill.  JS^W_ _S3^^S2^000_ 


^s,7H3,U00       -r'J.OOO.OlW       -r4,00(MJ00__-l^O00^ 


2  66,588,000        '.14,4J.1,000 

14,300,000  (i,OOO.0U0 

J,  000, 000  1,J50,0«» 


5s  140,000        (.il.^.a.000 
»,IKKJ,00(I  ^.lll|ll,(.PO•l 

1.J5<),IKP0  I.J.VI.OOO 


=,7  Jj:t  <m      -■>,:jl•|,^  iKio 

^■,1K|II,IXW        -l,,,ii»l.l«.«l 
l,J5o,o<tO  -750,000 


-37,20*1,000  -917.000         -4.0*J0,0<P0 


Total,  lo;m  i.piiroprUiUoo  l^)  Uislrict  of 

ColUlllIll:!  ■  -     -    ,-        . ',    " 

uruid   toUl,   iH'W    liudiiet    lohligtttionalj 
lUtliorily,  Federal  funds -- 


82,888,000       103,070,000 
156,387,000       176,y61,000 


t;7,3'Kl,0OO        70,473.000        i*l,-i7.i,lK)0     -l'i,415,00O 
145,  672,  m  1       153,JWKK)  _148^^000_  ^7^032^ 


-.i7,  JiXi.OOO  -017,000 

2.5,. '00,000        .3.083,i>/) 


-4,000,000 
-5,  KXi.OOO 


DISTHICT  iiK  ('OLUMBI.A.  1  UNUS 
Ol'ERATINQ    EXPENSES 

(ieier.il  oper.itiiig  etpeiise.'i 

IMblie  s.ilely 

K  lucitioii 

r  ,rk3  mid  rricreitiou 

lb'  illh  uud  weK.ire 
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Miiroiiolihiu  I'ohce  ..idditiouiil  luuiucipal  serv- 
ices. Imperiii  Shrine  (.•onveutiou......   --.--- 

Meiropolilan  I'olice  owldilionul  uumicipal  serv- 
ie«<,  lu.iuiuni  ceroMioniBSi  

I'ersouul  servu«3.  Wi«e-boiird  employees 

^eIl lenient  ot  el.iiins  mid  suits 

Till  .1,  oper.iling  expenses - 

Kf.payiie.nt  or  Loans  and  Interest 

Keiiuburseiueut  to  the  United  St.iles 

Capital  ditlay 

I   ,|iii.il  iiutkiy 

■,.'ii;i  tolnl,  Distnel  of  Columbia  funds.. 


i7  970,t58        SS,S99.l/)0 
l0S.Utl,9O0      Ul,3ll„<»0 


15.473,900 

m.m.soo 
lejm.ioo 

337,700 


'^013, 000 
SG,SO0 


19,OU.OOO 

}l7,J,li,000 

17.765.000 

Sl.m.'JOO 


si.yo^.'j'j'i 
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I7,ij;i.'/rj 

lit.SI,i.'JiliJ 

i7.iin,'/y'j 
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lll.iil.i70 

n.i.il.iJOO 

iit.7S5.'m 


St.TiO.OOO 
l0i.i3l.iyX) 

ios.>;7ii.'/io 
l-i.:it',.i<f< 

l»1.3!i':.'j:>''J 
17. 'ill. •/)^) 
30.7S',.'M 


iJft.OOO 
787,000 


i^u.  i/XJ 

7i7.^yyi 


'.398.357,761,    H55,m.<XX)      it9.SiS.WM 

7,760,000         8,838,000  \7fJ!',m 

tllt.750,600   nii,0t9.000        90.57?.W/ 


618, 868,  m      606,191.000      5i8.i-<6.m 


OD.'XXI 
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S,769,000 
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UO.OOO 
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'-T^99:^^rT^Sit.m    -tl.39i.01B      +3.354.988           -m.8U 
8,769.000      -^l.m.WJ  -99.000  
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A  major  increase  over  the  House— 
■C4  097.232— is  for  the  employment  ol 
\  000  additional  policemen  and  50  clvU- 
lan  positions  for  the  Metropolitan  Police 
De-jartment  to  relieve  police  officers  for 
p-)lice-tvpe  activities.  The  request  for 
these  additional  policemen  arrived  too 
late  for  consideration  in  the  House.  Re- 
f-uitment  has  been  much  more  success- 
'm'  during  lecent  months.  As  of  this 
"ornns  there  were  only  89  vacancies  In 
til.-  currently  authorized  strength  of 
3,100  and  35  recruits  are  awaiting  ap- 
j  ointment. 

Another  major  Increase  that  was  pre- 
,'.enteri  to  the  other  body  pertamed  tothe 
Fort  Lincoln  urban  renewal  area.  This 
r\mount  was  S7.426.000,  and  was  not  pre- 
'-'■nted  to  or  considered  by  the  House.  It 


pertained  to  new  schools,  a  recreation 
center,  new  library,  and  other  facilities 
in  that  urban  renewal  area. 

The  conferees,  on  the  other  side 
yielded  in  conference  on  this  amount^ 
This  $7,426,000  was  the  largest  amount 
in  controversy. 

Other  increases  over  the  House  biii 
include  $276,000  for  education,  whicn 
provides  additional  instructional  supplies 
and  books,  10  additional  librarians,  and 
10  teachers  for  the  perceptually  handi- 
capped. An  additional  $3,116,000  has 
been  allowed  for  public  school  con- 
structlon-$615.000  for  prekindergarten 
suites.  $2,078,000  for  the  Benning  School 
replacement,  and  $423,000  for  equip- 
ment in  schools  due  to  be  completed  in 
November  or  December  of  1969.  Consid- 


erable leadtime  is  required  for  these 
items  in  order  that  they  well  be  avail- 
able by  those  dates. 

The  conferees  have  also  agreed  to  tne 
request  of  $4,600,000  for  the  conversion 
of  the  "O"  Street  incinerator  to  a  bail- 
ing and  barging  facility  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Kenilworth  and  Oxon  HUl 
sanitary  landfills  which  will  be  com- 
pletely filled  by  May  of  1969.  This  proj- 
ect was  submitted  to  the  Senate  after 
the  House  had  acted  as  was  true  of  the 
conversion  of  the  old  Emery  School  into 
a  community  center.  A  total  of  $222,000 
is  included  for  this  latter  project. 

Now    briefiv,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
the  main  items  that  were  in  controveirsy. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
do^-n  through  the  years  it  has  been  an 
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honor  for  our  committee  to  work  with 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee.  He  Is  an  out- 
standing Member  of  the  Senate  and  Is 
a  credit  to  his  SUte.  He  Is  diligent,  fair. 
and  conducts  good  hearings  on  his  bill. 
and.  he  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee have  presented  a  good  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969  Our  staff  consultant 
Mr.  Sllsby  and  the  staff  assistant  on 
the  Senate  side.  Mr  Merrick,  always 
have  worked  together  well  and  for  the 
best  Interest  of  the  Congress  of  our 
Capital  City. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  TMr.  Gross! 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 
perhaps  three 

I  note  amendment  ^fo  10  appropriates 
almost  $17  million  for  park.s  and 
recreation 

U  the- Recreation  Department  of  the 
Cnstrict  of  Columbia  ifovemment  to  set 
$1,300,000,  or  approximately  that 
amount,  to  buy  a  carbarn  from  O  R:)y 
Chalk' 

Mr.  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
••No." 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  i^entle- 
man  from  Iowa,  that  this  particular  re- 
quest, when  presented  to  our  committee 
was  given  a  priority  listing  of  N.o  1  Som.e 
15  projects  were  requested  for  the  Rec- 
reation Department,  and  this  item  of 
$1,302,000  to  purchase  this  carbarr.  for 
a  recreation  center  was  No    1 

I  want  the  gentlem.-n  to  know  that  we 
went  into  this  matter  carefully.  I  say 
to  you  quite  frankly  that  I  am  surpn.'-ed 
they  sent  it  up  here  and  expected  us  tT 
accept  it  We  turned  it  down:  and  I  want 
the  distini?uished  .gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  know  that  the  other  body  turned  it 
down,  too  It  is  not  in  the  bill 

Mr  GROSS  I  xant  to  compliment  the 
committee  I  have  seen  th's  stiucture 
both  from  the  inside  and  cut,  and  while 
I  am  not  expert  on  real  estate  value  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  $1,300,000 
piece  of  property  I  compliment  the  com- 
mittee on  its  action  In  denying  funds  to 
purchase  this  one-time  streetcar  ban-. 

Now  what  happened,  if  I  may  ask  the 
ijentleman.  with  respect  to  funds  for  the 
rapid  transit  svstem  in  the  District' 

Mr  NATCHER  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  gentleman  to  know  that  this 
conference  report  on  this  bill  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year 
1969  contains  no  money  for  construction 
for  the  rapid  transit  system. 

The  amount  requested  of  our  commit- 
tee at  the  t'me  the  bill  was  presented 
was  $27,574000  The  amount  as  pre- 
sented and  approved  by  the  Federal  G  )v- 
ernment  through  another  committee  -Aas 
reduced,  thereby  bringing  the  overall 
amount  of  the  request  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  down  to  $21,886,000 

Our  committee,  as  the  gentleman  has 
heard  me  say  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, believes  that  here  m  our  Capital 
City  there  is  a  place  both  for  rapid 
transit  ana  for  a  freeway  system  But 
under  no  circumstances  would  we  recom- 
mend to  the  House  a  rapid  transit  system 


costniK.  under  the  authorization.  $-»;U.- 
000,000  when  they  have  .stopped  the  free- 
wav  sy.stem  Both  systems  are  Important 
and  will  benefit  our  Capital  City 

As  soon  as  the  freeway  program  goes 
underway  beyond  recall  then  we  will 
come  back  to  the  House  and  request  that 
construction  fimds  for  rapid  transit  be 
approved 

There  is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  con- 
struction for  rapid  transit 

Since  the  gentleman  has  mentioned 
this.  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  to  his 
attention  one  matter  that  I  know  he 
remembers  well 

At  the  time  the  rapid  transit  system 
was  authorized,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  was  one  of  the  Members  who  rose 
and  asked  about  the  total  cost  of  this 
rapid  transit  system 

Those  in  charge  of  the  bill  explained 
that  the  amount  would  be  $431  million 
for  a  25  3-mlle  system  with  $100  million 
to  come  from  the  Federal  Government. 
$50  million  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  balance  of  $181  million 
would  be  In  bonds  The  -entleman  re- 
calls that  Tliat  is  the  subway  that  was 
authorized  by  the  Congress 

I  want  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  to  know  that  on  March  1  of 
this  year  this  agency  agreed  to  a  sub- 
way that  would  entail  a  total  cost  of 
about  $2  5  billion 

Mr  GROSS  Is  that  $2  5  billion'' 
Mr  NATCHER  It  is  $2  5  billion.  That 
amount  was  not  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress It  also  provides  for  a  system  of 
97  miles.  The  overall  amount  would  be 
divided  as  follows  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  should  know  that  as  proposed  now 
$209  000  000  would  come  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  $850,000,000  would 
be  represented  by  bonds;  $575,000,000 
would  come  from  the  local  governments 
and  the  remaining  amount  of  $1,150.- 
000.000  would  be  dLscu.ssed  with  the 
Transportation  and  Housing  depart- 
ments and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
see  if  grants  in  this  amount  could  be 
obtained 

At  the  time  the  lettislative  committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  brouKht  this 
bill  out  and  it  was  authorized,  the  sys- 
tem provided  for  a  total  cost  of  $431 
million  The  gentleman  asked  questions 
at  that  time  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
know  that  our  committee  can  recom- 
mend at  the  proper  time,  as  soon  as  they 
start  the  freeway  system,  the  amounts 
authorized  by  the  Congress  But  as  far  as 
this  system  involving  $2  5  billion  Is  con- 
cerned. I  want  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  know  that  the  Transit  Authority  must 
come  back  to  Congress.  'With  the  per- 
mission of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr  Joel- 
son  1.  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr  JOEIiSON  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  on  this  point: 
The  Interior  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  appropri- 
ated— I  do  not  remember  how  many,  but 
many  millions  of  dollars  for  the  rapid 
transit  system.  Am  I  correct  In  assuming 
that,  in  view  of  the  swrtlon  today,  the 
money  the  Interior  Subcommittee  ap- 
propriated will  not  be  expended? 

Mr  NATCHER  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect Under  the  report  accompanying  the 


bill  on  the  Interior  appropriation  :  r 
1969  there  was  a  stipulation  to  the  etV  ct 
that  the  .share  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  appropriated  .tnrt 
would  not  be  expended  until  the  District 
of  Columbia's  share  was  forthcoming 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  rhe 
gentleman  yield  further'' 

Mr  NATCHER  I  yield  further  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  One  final  question,  if  the 
chairman  will  permit.  Did  any  funds 
creep  into  this  appropriation  bill  as  a 
result  of  the  conference  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  so-called  poor  march  that 
was  staged  on  Washington? 

Mr  NATCHER  I  want  the  di.stm- 
gulshed  gentleman  to  know  that  this  bill 
does  not  contain  one  dime  for  that  pur- 
pose 

Mr.  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  for  his  clear,  forthrii!;it 
answer  to  this  and  the  previous  ques- 
tions I  have  asked  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend him  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee for  their  good  work,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  pressures  that  have 
been  exorted  upon  them, 

Mr  NATCHER  I  want  to  thank  i!ie 
gentleman  for  his  assistance  at  all  times 
on   this  bill 

Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  d  i;;. 
mittee.  the  distinguished  gentlemai;  :;  rsi 
Texas  I  Mr    M.^honI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  comnie.ci 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  and  otiiers 
who  have  worked  with  him  for  the  iionci 
job  they  have  done  on  the  pending  bill 

RtSrM*    OF    THE    APPROPRIATIONS    BTTSINESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  Congress  will  con- 
clude Its  work  for  a  time  today,  I  thoui;:-.i 
It  appropriate  to  briefly  summarize  ..e 
status  of  the  appropriation  bills. 

The  House  and  the  Senate  have  com- 
pleted action  on  eight  of  the  13  regular 
appropriation  bills  for  fiscal  1969.  In  liie 
eight  bills  on  which  action  has  been  c:)m- 
pleted.  we  considered  budget  request.s  tor 
new  budget  authority  of  $19.9  billion.  We 
made  reductions  of  $2.6  billion.  That  cii 
in  new  requests  would  translate  Into  f- 
ductions  from  the  1969  budget  estimaies 
of  expenditures  in  1969  of  about  $1.1  bil- 
lion. This  would  count  toward  the  $6  oil- 
lion  expenditure  reduction  goal  as  p;"- 
vided  in  the  tax-expenditure  reduction 
bill. 

There  are  five  bills  pending.  Two  ;i;e 
in  conference — the  independent  ofRce  - 
HUD  bill  and  the  military  construct:  :i 
bill. 

One  of  the  five  bills  for  labor-HEW 
has  been  reported  In  the  Senate. 

The  largest  of  the  session,  the  Deien-e 
appropriation  bill,  is  reported  and  •> 
pending  House  floor  action.  We  canr.nt 
proceed  with  that  bill  until  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  defense  authorization 
bill  has  been  cleared. 

One  bill,  foreign  assistance.  Is  yet  'o 
be  reported.  We  are  also  awaiting  clea;- 
ance  of  the  related  authorization  bill. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  a  closing  .->ui - 
plemental  near  the  end  of  the  session. 

HOUSE    ACTIONS   ON    APPROPRIATIONS 

Taking  House  actions  alone.  I  would 
like  to  make  this  statement.  As  to  nr.v 
budget  authority  requests  for  fiscal  196!*- 


the  House  has  cut  $11.6  billion  on  12  bills. 
including  the  reported  version  of  the  De- 
fense bill-considerably  above  the  $10 
billion  reduction  goal  in  the  tax-expendi- 
nne  reduction  bill.  . 

The  foreign  assistance  and  the  closmg 
supplemental  bills,  when  reported,  ■will 
bnng  the  total  House  reduction  in  new 
budget  authority  request^  probably  clo^ 
to  $13  billion— perhaps  a  bit  less.  That 
would  be.  roughly.  $3  blUlon  above  the 
Tax  bill  requirement  of  $10  billion  in 
respect  to  new  budget  authority  requests 
for  fiscal  1969. 

*  \s  to  expenditures  rather  than  new 
budget  authority,  our  best  estimate  at 
this  time  is  that  in  the  12  bills,  the  House 
will  have  reduced  budgeted  expenditures 
for  1969  by  about  $3.7  billion.  That  figure 
st.ould  approach  $4  billion  when  the 
ot'ier  two  bills,  foreign  assistance,  and 
the  closing  supplemental,  are  reported. 
Mr  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riegle]. 

Mr  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  t^lnk 
we  have  a  good  conference  report  here. 
Careful  hearings  were  held  by  the  sub- 
committee. I  think  a  careful  effort  was 
made  to  recognize  and  to  aUocate  dol- 
lars to  the  most  pressing  human  needs 
ni  the  District. 

In  the  conference  with  the  Senate,  a 
reasonable  balance  was  struck.  I  think 
wp  have  a  good  report. 

Speaking  for  myself,  but  knowing  that 
I   reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  oUier 
Members  on  the  minority  side.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  chairman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  drafting  both  the  House  version 
of  the  bill  and  also  in  reaciiing  a  good 
balance  on  the  conference  report.  As  a 
freshman  member  of  the  minority.  I  es- 
peclaUy  appreciate  the  chairman's  wise 
counsel  and  support,  and  the  courtesy  he 
has  extended  to  me  in  our  work  to- 
gether f 
"  I  also  want  to  commend  Mr.  Silsby  of 
the  committee  staff  for  the  fine  job  he 
has  done  this  year  in  serving  the  com- 
mittee and  in  preparing  this  bill  and 
the  conference  report. 

SO  I  am  pleased  to  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  pass  this  report  today 
and  get  on  with  doing  the  job  here  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  in  its  capacity  of 
promoting     the     general    welfare     the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  encourage,   support,   reinforce    and 
guarantee  individual  and  mutual  self- 
help  efforts.  As  the  people  being  helped 
approach  self-sufficiency,   the  Govern- 
ment mcentives  should  be  correspond- 
nit;ly  phased  out  and  the  investment  re- 
paid Thus,  the  job  of  the  legislator  Is  to 
devise  programs  that  wUl  actually  help 
people  who  want  to  help  themselves  and 
tf.  insure  that  the  incentives  given  can 
be  phased  out. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  estob- 
:ish  community  development  corpora- 
;ions  organized  by  the  people  of  urbMi 
and  rural  communities  to  provide 
neighborhood  service  so  needed  by  our 
urban  and  rural  poverty  areas.  At  tne 


same  time  these  stock  corporations  will 
give  the  people  of  the  community  a  stake 
lin  that  community.  It  will  take  the 
burden  off  of  the  back  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  improve  conditions  in  the 
ghetto  areas.  Instead  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  supporting  by  guar- 
antees and  tax  incentives— not  cash- 
private  corporations  organized  and  sup- 
ported by  people  in  the  community  to 
improve  that  community. 

This  Is  a  fine  example  of  the  new  ideas 
that  have  been  coming  from  the  Repub- 
lican Party  over  the  past  few  years.  I 
think  this  program  is  workable  and  I 
think  it  should  be  tried . 

Mr  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

report.  .       , 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS   IN    DISAGREEMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  aisagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


remarks  on  the  conference  report  just 

TTie' SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SER-VICE 
Mr  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  privi- 
leged resolution  'H.  Res.  1282.   and  ask 
for  its  immediate  con.sideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

^°ReJohpd,  That  Robert  O.  Tlernan.  of 
Rhode  Island,  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  elected 
to  the  standing  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representauves  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


senate  amendment  No.  1:  One  Pagf  l'^^*"^ 
9,  strike  "•75,000,000"  and  insert  $80000.- 
000". 


MOTION    orFERED   BY    MR.    NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  ol 
the  sum  proposed  Insert  •■$79.000.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

senate  amendment  No.  2:  On  page  2.  line 
11,  strike  ••$67.390.000'-  and  insert 
■•$70,473,000". 

MOTION    OrrEKED    BY     MR.     NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  NATCHER  moves  that  the  House  recedes 
from'ltB  disagreement  to  the  amendment  ol 
the  senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  ol 
the  sum  proposed  insert  •$66,473,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

senate  amendment  No.  3:  On  page  2.  line 
15.  strike  out  "$58,140,000"  and  insert  $61,- 
223,000:". 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT     MR.     NATCHER 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Naicher  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therem 
^th  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  ol 
the  sum  proposed  Insert  "$57,223,000' . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  conference 
report  and  dn  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


STEEL     PRICE     INCREASES     ARBI- 
TRARY AND  UNWARRANTED 
Mr     McFALL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks.  ..... 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
are  currently  enjoying  the  longest,  con- 
tinuous economic  expansion  in  our  his- 
toiT  Wages  are  high.  Employment  is 
rising,  and  unemployment  is  steadily  de- 

Whether  we  continue  along  this  pros- 
perous road  depends  on  whether  we  can 
maintain  the  great  partnership  of  man- 
agement and  labor  and  government 
which  has  largely  created  the  expansion. 
The  sudden,  arbitrary,  and  unnecessary 
price  increase  announced,  first  by  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  and  then  by  otheT  steel 
companies— at  a  time  when  profits  are 
already  soaring— is  a  grave  threat  to  the 
equilibrium  of  the  American  economy. 

I  hope  that  the  officers  of  those  com- 
panies will  heed  the  pleas  of  President 
Johnson  and  the  sound  advice  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  rescind 
this  inflationary  increase.  A  return  to  the 
old  cycle  of  boom  and  bust,  of  inflation 
and  recession,  will  profit  no  one-least 
of  all  the  management  and  stockholders 
of  the  Nation's  steel  companies. 

As  President  Johnson  said: 

The  price  increase  is  unreasonable  and  ]ust 
should    not    be    permitted    to    stand 


GENERAL    LEAVE    TO 

Mr.   NATCHER.   Mr.   -^ ^. 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  to  extend  their 


EXTEND 
Speaker.  I  ask 


COMPLAINT  DESK  ANNOUNCED  FOR 
GOVERNMENT  PERSONNEL 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous' consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  mv 

^^The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  call  attention  to  the  opening  of  a 
Complaint  desk  at  the  Civil  fnrice  Com- 
mission to  receive  complaints  from  Ped- 
S^  employees  and  the  public  invoMng 
the  Federal  personnel  system.  This  office, 
wWch  win  report  directly  to  Commission 
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Chairman  Macy.  Is  an  Important  devel- 
opment for  two  reasons  First,  it  Is  recog- 
nition that  a  uovemmentwtde  unit  to 
consider  ureivances  by  public  employees 
and  private  citizens  is  both  feasible  and 
a  proper  activity  The  second  Is  that 
there  Ls  a  need  for  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission review  of  employee  complaints 
implicit  in  the  creation  of  this  ofHce. 

This  new  channel  for  Government  em- 
ployees to  express  their  problems,  seek 
assistance,  and  determine  their  rUht-s 
only  partially  covers  problems  about 
which  a  governmentwlde  complaint  desk 
should  Investigate  Such  a  complaint 
desk  should  be  created  where  Federal  em- 
ployees and  other  citizens  can  submit  in- 
formation about  waste  or  inefficiency  in 
the  administration  of  Government  pro- 
grams Management  operations  and  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  are  reviewed 
and  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  where  this  cimplaint  desk  should 
be  formed  I  have  Introduced  H  R  16754 
which  directs  the  Comptroller  General  to 
receive  Information  and  promptly  in- 
vestigate' any  statement,  recommenda- 
tion, or  complaint  submitted  to  him  by 
any  person  concerning  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  Government  funds 
or  property  I  hope  the  House  soon  will 
give  Government  employees  and  con- 
cerned citizens  their  full  opportumty  to 
point  out  where  problems  exLst  so  they 
may  be  ferreted  out  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  properly  reported  to 
Congress. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  \LAYNE.  Mr  Speaker  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  Is 
not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names 

IRoU  No  305' 

Ashley 

Baring 

Bactm 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Br-JCK 


Pulton.  Tenn.  Muchen 

Oordr.er  Mathlaa.  Md 

Gocxlell  Mlr.hha.. 

GrlfflthJ  .Vlixjro 

Oude  Morse.  Made 

OurTiey  Morror. 


THE  STEEL  PRICE  HIKE  MUST  BE 
BLOCKED 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  wius  no  objection 

Mr  MILLER  of  California  Mr  Speak- 
er, certain  steel  companies  seem  to  be 
actmg  as  the  bully  boys  of  the  American 
economy  Tliey  think  that  they  are  big 
enough  to  get  away  with  economic  ag- 
gression—to  beat  the  consumer  and  the 
businessman  and  swagger  off  with  the 
spoils  of  victory 

But  this  time  they  may  be  wrong  This 
time  the  greedy  Goliaths  will  find  mil- 
lions of  Davids  united  in  their  determi- 
nation to  keep  prices  down. 

The  people  should  refuse  to  be 
•patsies  "  for  the  profiteers  of  steel 

The  consumer  should  refuse  to  buy  the 
products  that  will  cost  him  an  extra  $1.3 
billion  because  of  the  .steel  price  increase. 

The  homebullder.  the  automaker,  and 
the  appliance  manufacturer  should  all 
turn  their  irritation  Into  counteraction— 
by  adaptmg  plastics.  i;lass.  concrete, 
aluminum,  and  other  materials  to  their 
needs. 

The  Congress  should  refu.se  to  offer 
protection  from  foreign  competition  to 
an  industry  that  tlouUs  the  public  inter- 
est at  home. 

Tlie  st'^pl  industry  has  played  the  bully 
boy  long  enough.  It  should  leam  to  be- 
have as  a  rpsponsible  sector  of  society 
It  should  learn  respect  for  the  people  and 
the  Government— for  the  national  Inter- 
est that  IS  now  in  jeopardy  because  the 
dollar  may  be  weakened,  the  balance  of 
payments  threatened,  the  ri.sk  of  infla- 
tion increased,  the  .scales  of  price  and 
wages  upset,  family  budgets  strained, 
and  the  tax  bill  made  a  mockery— all  be- 
cause .some  companies  think  they  can 
walk  over  the  rest  of  us 

It  IS  time  for  us  m  Congress  to  stand 
up  as  elected  leaders  of  the  people — 
leaders  who  will  do  all  in  our  consider- 
able p<jwer  to  turn  back  this  .selfish  and 
irre.sponsible  action  The  steel  pnce  in- 
crease must  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 


any  reckoning  of  the  state  of  the  overnli 
economy 

I  urge  these  steel  firms  to  immediat.lv 
rescind  this  extremely  unfortunate  and 
unreasonable  decision 

Certainly,  as  business  leaders  the  steel 
company  executives  must  realize  that 
their  actions  could  lead  to  a  dread lij; 
inflationary  spiral  that  will  cripple  "he 
economy,  and  cause  terrible  hardship  and 
.suffering  for  millions  of  Americans  As  a 
bellwether  Industry,  steel  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  with  caution  and 
concern  in  considering  any  price  in- 
crease 

It  IS  obvious  that  they  have  not  dun? 
so.  And  an  arou.sed  Nation  Is  right  in 
demanding  that  steel  executives  go  back 
to  their  conference  tables  and  reconsider, 
and  rescind  their  price  increa.ses. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  (IN 
GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  TO 
FILE  CERTAIN  INVESTIGATIVK 
REPORTS  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  AU- 
GUST 9.  AND  FOR  SAID  REPORTS 
TO  BE  PRINTED  AS  REPORTS  OF 
90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  u^k 
uimnimous  consent  that  notwithstaiui- 
mg  the  ad.iournment  of  the  House  until 
September  4.  1968,  the  Committee  ii 
Government  Operations  be  permitted  '« 
file  certain  inve.stigative  reports  with  the 
Clerk  until  midnight,  August  9,  and  that 
said  reports  may  be  printed  as  reports 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  icque.st  of  the  gentleman  from 
California'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


Brown.  Mich  Ha.1  >' x 

Bu.'lt*",  Fla  Halleci  Patman 

Burton,  t: '.ah  Huneen,  Waiio     Price,  111 

ClancT  H.^n.-ien   Wash     Quse 

OolUer  H.iniT  QuUIen 

Co:it«  Harsha  Rarlck 

("owkfer  H.itha*,iy  ReBRiclc 

Cr-*mer  Hct>f-t  Rhodes  .\rlz 

Davn,  Oa.  Hecfcler,  Masj  Rtjsenthai 

Da-U.  Wta.  Her:o'  g  Ro-tenKowsk.; 

Dfnt  H 'Hand  Roudchtisn 

Dfvine  Jrxies.  .Mo  SchaUeberg 

Diiiga  KaJ-sten  SeiUeu 

D'.;:"Ke;l  Klrwan  S<ubl« 

D.  .«  KUic/ynsitl  Taft 

E  :wardd.  Ca.!f  K-ipferinan  Talcott 

E.sch  KuyKendall  WAgstonner 

E(-n;einaa  Lipscomb  Waldle 

EVLi.a.  Tenu.  Lon^.  La.  Watklna 

Parbstem  Lukens  Wataon 

F»irfhaa  McClory  Wright 

F.p.o  McCulloch  Wylie 

F'o>d  McDade  Zlon 

Pr<'ljr.>{nuyseri  MacOre;;or 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  346 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  'Acre  dispensed 
with 


STEEL  PRICE  INCRE.\SES  ENDAN- 
GER THE  NATIONS  ECONO\nC 
WELFAR.E 

Mr  REES  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  addre.ss  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
rh-marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REES  Mr  Speaker,  the  an- 
nounced across-the-board  price  Increases 
by  several  of  the  Nations  major  steel 
companies  pose  a  dire  threat  to  the 
American  economy  and  the  security  and 
welfare  of  all  our  people. 

Thest-  companies  have  acted  irrespon- 
sibly and  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
the  public  Interest.  Their  decision  to  In- 
crease prices  Is  not  Justified  by  their 
profit  statements,  and  Is  unacceptable  by 


REQUEST  FOR  CONFERENCE  (>N 
HR.  17126,  TO  AMEND  THE  FOOD 
AND    AGRICULTURE   ACT  OF   1965 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker  s 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  17126)  to  amend  the 
Food  and  AgrictUture  Act  of  1965,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ;o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  Is  heard. 


TO  AMEND  TITLE  38.  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  TO  PRO\TDE  INCREASES  IN 
RATES  OF  COMPENSATION  FOR 
DISABLED  VETERANS 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speakers  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  16027' 
to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  increases  in  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Nos.  1  and  2.  and  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  3. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page    4.    after    the    line    following    line   3. 
insert- 

•■-Sec.  4    la)  Section  314(q)  and  section  3 j9 


of  title  38.  Uulied  Stales  Code,  are  herelsy 

'^*'^(bi  The  repeals  made  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  In  t:ie  case  of 
mv  veteran  who.  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  "this  Act  was  receiving  or  entitled  to  rc- 
'Plve  compensation  for  mberculosls  v,hic'.i  m 
t)ie  judgment  of  the  Administrator^  had 
-cached  .-i  condition  of  complete  .irrest." 
Page    4.    after    the    Mne    following    line    3. 

''•Sec     5    Any    veteran    determined    by    the 
\dmlnlstrator'  of  Veterans"   Affairs   to   have 
rcceUed  overpivments  of  educ.Ulonal  benefits 
rnder  former  cnapter  33  of  title  38.  United 
Statp.s  Cudc.  m  connection  with  the  instltu- 
Uonal  on-farm  training  progrstm  conducted 
bv    the    Tangipahoa    P.irish    School    Board, 
Amite     Louisiana,    shall    be    relieved    of    all 
Uabllltv  to  the  United  Stales  for  the  amount 
of  such  ovrrpivment    remaining  due  on  the 
efTectlve  date   of   this   .section,   if   he  makes 
ipplicatlon  for  relief  within  two  years  foUow- 
•n"  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  if 
•he  Administrator  finds  that  such  veteran— 
"  •■(!)   owned,    or    operated    under    a    valid 
lease   a  farm  which  met  the  requirements  of 
the  law  and  Implementing  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regulations: 

••,21  was  engaged  In  the  cultivation  or 
such  farm  and  was  not  employed  on  a  full- 
time  basis  In  a  non-farm  occupation;  and 

■•(3)  participated  in  the  Institutional  In- 
struction furnished  by  the  Tangipahoa  Par- 
ish School  Board  In  connection  with  the  in- 
stitutional on-farm  training  program,  even 
though  such  instruction  may  not  have  met 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  im- 
plementing Veterans'  Administration  regu- 
lations. 

•In  the  uudlt  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  '.lability  Is  relieved  by  this 
section." 

Page    4.    after   the    line    following   line   3, 

insert ■ 

■Sec.  6  (ai  Chapter  34  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  of  a  new  subchapter  V  as 
follows: 

■■  'J-^ubchapter  V.— Incentive  BenefitB  for  Vet- 
erans Serving  as  Teachers.  Policemen,  and 
Firemen  in  Certain  Areas 
"  ■•;  1690.  Purpose;  definitions 

•  '(ai  This  subchapter  Is  Intended  to  fur- 
nish special  encouragement,  by  the  payment 
n'  Incentive  benefits  and  supplementary 
training  allowances,  to  veterans  who  are 
willing  to  serve  for  a  prescribed  period  of 
time  as  teachers  In  certain  elementary  and 
secondary  public  schools  or  as  policemen  or 
hremen  In  deprived  areas  of  the  United 
States. 

•■■(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter— 

■■•(1)  The  term  •qualified  veteran"  means 
a  veteran  who  IS  an  "eligible  veteran"  as  de- 
fined In  section  1652(a)  of  this  title. 

•••(21  The  term  •'deprived  area"  means 
any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
has  a  crime  rate  of  more  than  1,500  per 
:00  000  population,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator  from  year  to  year  on  the  basis 
of  the  Crime  Index  contained  In  the  Unl- 
lorm  Crime  Reports,  compiled  and  published 
.ii.nually  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, Department  of  Justice. 

"•(3)  The  terms  •policeman"  and  "fire- 
man" mean  persons  employed  as  regular  full- 
time  policemen  or  firemen,  as  the  case  may 
be.  by  a  State  or  local  subdivision  thereof. 

•'  '(4)  The  term  'at  least  two  years"  means 
;-.ot  less  than  two  consecutive  academic  years 
in  the  case  of  a  qualified  veteran  who  agrees 
-.0  serve  as  a  teacher  under  this  subchapter, 
;.r.d  not  less  than  twenty-four  consecutive 
months  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  veteran 
■.vho  agrees  to  serve  as  a  policeman  or  fireman 
■ander  this  subchapter. 


"  'S  1681    Public  service  Incentive  benefits 

•■•(a)  The  Administrator  may,  by  regula- 
tion provide  incentive  benefits  for  qualified 
veterans  who  agree  to  serve  lor  a  period  of 
at  least  two  years 


"(1)  as  a  full-time  teacher  in  an  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  public  school  which  Is  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended; 

•••(2)    as  a  policeman  in  a  deprived  area; 

or 

•■  '(3)  as  a  fireman  in  a  deprived  area. 
•••(b)   Payment  of  incentive  benefits  un- 
der this  section— 

■••(1)  may  not  exceed  the  rates  set  forth 
In  section  1683  of  this  title  and  may  not  in 
the  case  of  any  qualified  veteran  be  paid  for 
more  than  twenty-four  months; 

•••(2)  may  not  extend  (A)  over  a  period 
of  more  than  three  academic  years  in  the 
case  of  a  qualified  veteran  serving  us  a  teach- 
er or  (B)  over  a  period  of  more  than  two 
years  in  the  case  of  a  qualified  veteran  serv- 
ing as  a  policeman  or  fireman; 

•■  '(3)  may  not  be  made  to  a  qualified  vet- 
eran serving  as  a  teacher  under  this  subchap- 
ter for  any  month  or  months  follo-wlng  the 
end  of  the  regular  academic  year  of  the  school 
in  which  he  has  been  teaching  unless  he  is 
actually  serving  as  a  teacher  In  such  school 
during  such  month  or  months;  and 

"  ^(4)  may  be  paid  only  to  a  qualified  vet- 
eran on  the  basis  of  his  service  -as  teacher, 
policeman,  or  fireman  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section 

'•■(c)   The  Administrator  may  continue  to 
pay  a  qualified  veteran  incentive  benefits  un- 
der section  1691  of  this  title  for  tie  period 
covered  bv  the  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween   the    Administrator    and    the    veteran 
even  though  the  school  in  which  such  vet- 
eran 18  teaching  is  no  longer  receiving  assist- 
ance  under   title   I   of   the    Elementary    and 
Secondarv  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed    or   the    area    In    which    such    veteran    is 
serving  as  a  policeman  or  fireman  is  no  longer 
a  deprived  area  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter,  If    (1)    at   the   time   such    veteran 
began  teaching  in  such  school  pursuant  to 
an  agreement  entered  Into  under  section  1691 
of  this  title  such  school  was  receiving  assist- 
ance under  such   Act.  or  the  area  In  which 
such  veteran  is  serving  as  a  policeman  or  fire- 
man was  a  deprived  area  for  purposes  of  this 
subchapter  at  the  time  such  veteran  began 
his  service  therein  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
entered  into  under  section  1691  of  this  title. 
as  the  case  may  be.  and    (2)    such  veteran 
otherwise  qualifies  for  such  benefits. 
■"5  1692    Supplementary  training  allowance 
•'■(a)  Any  qualified  veteran  who  is  pursu- 
ing   on  a  full-time  basis,  as  defined  by  the 
Administrator,  a  program  of  education  (or  a 
combination    of    education    and    training  1 
which   would   qualify   him   for  sen-ice   as   a 
teacher,    policeman,    or    fireman    and    who 
agrees  to  pursue  such  service  for  at  least  two 
years  after   the  completion   of  his  program 
(1)    as  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary public  school  receiving  assistance  un- 
der title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education   Act  of   1965.   as  amended,   or    <2) 
as  a  policeman  or  fireman  In  a  deprived  area, 
as  the  case  may  be.  may  receive  a  supple- 
mentary training  allowance  of  S50  per  month 
while  pursuing  such  program    Such  supple- 
mentary training  allowance  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  educational  assistance  allowance 
to  which  the  veteran  Is  entitled  under  sec- 
tion 1682  of  this  title. 

'••(b)  No  allowance  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsection  lal  of  this  section  may  be  paid 
for  anv  period  of  education  or  training  longer 
than  the  period  the  qualified  veteran  has 
agreed  to  serve  In  a  deprived  area,  and  in  no 
event  shall  a  qualified  veteran  be  paid  a  sup- 
plementary training  allowance  under  this 
section  for  any  period  after  his  eligibility  for 
education  and  training  under  this  chapter 
has  expired. 


••  •giegs.  General  provisions 

'"■  •(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  a  qualified  veteran  employed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  serve  as  a  teacher, 
policeman,  or  fireman  may  receive  an  Incen- 
llve  benefit  or  a  supplementary  training  al- 
lowance under  this  subchapter  in  addition  to 
his  compensation  for  such  service. 

•••(b)  In  the  event  a  qualified  veteran 
breaches  his  agreement  to  serve  in  a  deprived 
area,  anv  amount  paid  to  him  by  way  of  Eup- 
plementarv  training  allowance  pursuant  to 
section  1692  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  overpayment  and  recoverable  as 
a  debt  to  the  Government  unless  waived  pur- 
suant to  section  3902(a)  of  this  title  ' 

-lb)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  34.  title  38,  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 

••  'SUBCHAPTER  V.— INCENTIVE  BENEFITS 
FOR  VETERANS  SERVING  AS  TEACHERS, 
POLICEMEN,  AND  FIREMEN  IN  CERTAIN 
AREAS 
"'1690.  Purpose;  definitions 
••  •1691    Public  service  Incentive  benefits. 
•••1692.  Supplementary  training   allowance. 
•■  •legS.  General  provisions.'  " 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  Nos.  1  and  2 
were  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

table 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House  unani- 
mously on  June  6.  1968.  provided  for  an 
8     percent     cost-of-living     Increase     in 
the   rates   of   compensation   payable   to 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities where  the  disabihty  was  90  per- 
cent or  less  in  degree,  and  a  flat  $100-a- 
month  increase  for  those  veterans  rated 
totally  disabled.  The  House  version  aiso 
provided  for  the  furnishing  of  medical 
devices  on  an  outpatient  basis  to  totally 
disabled   service-connected   veterans   in 
the  same  manner  as  veterans  who  receive 
such  devices  and  are  entitled  to  an  aid 
and  attendance  pension  on  a  non-serv- 
ice-connected basis. 

The  Senate  version  contains  all  of  the 
features   of   the   House   bill   plus   three 
amendments.  The  first  amendment  car- 
ries out  suggestions  which  have  been  in 
the  President's  budget  message  for  the 
last  2  vears  and  is  recommendation  12  ol 
the  Veterans'  Advisory  Commission.  The 
commission    was    composed    of    distin- 
guished  veteran   leaders.   This    amend- 
ment provides  for  the  discontinuance  of 
the  statutory  award  and  graduated  rat- 
ings  for    arrested   tuberculosis.    If   this 
amendment  is  enacted  into  law  it  means 
that  the  S67-a-month  rate  for  arrested 
tuberculosis  will  be  abolished  as  well  as 
the  liberal  graduated  reduction  formula 
which  has  been  in  effect  since  1925.  How- 
ever  all  those  who  are  presently  on  the 
rolls  or  who  go  on  the  rolls  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  will  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  existing  law.  This 
provision    .vas    written    into    law    when 
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tuberculosis  wa«  treated  on  an  entirely 
different  basis  and  over  a  period  of  years 
and  could  not  be  promptly  arrested  as  It 
Is  today  with  modern  medicines  and 
drugs. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  would 
relieve  of  liability  certain  veterans  In  the 
Tangipahoa  Parish,  La  ,  who  participated 
In  good  faith  In  an  on-the-farm  train- 
ing program  which,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs,  did  not  meet  pertment  Veterans' 
Administration  standards 

The  third  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized a  program  commonly  known  as 
VIPS — veterans  In  public  service 

In  essence,  this  Is  a  program  of  in- 
centive benefits  and  under  the  Senate 
amendment  would  be  limited  to  veterans 
returning  from  active  duty  who  would  be 
willing  to  serve  in  deprived  areas  as 
policemen,  teachers,  and  firemen.  Addi- 
tional payments  would  be  made  durintj 
the  period  of  the  veteran's  training  as 
well  as  during  the  period  of  his  service  In 
one  of  these  occupations 

I  am  i^ing  that  the  House  reject  the 
third  amendment  because  It  has  never 
been  considered  either  In  the  House  or 
Senate  committees  and.  reKardless  of  the 
rr.ents  or  dements  of  the  issue.  It  does 
need  further  study  Lackmg  that  study 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  concur  In  the 
Senate's  action  with  regard  to  amend- 
ment   No.  3 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R 
13781— AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  THE 
SEA-GRANT  COLLEGES  AND  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  'H.R.  13781 1  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Ennineenng  De- 
velopment Act  of   1966.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  SPEABCER    Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Florida'' 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFTRENCE    Rr.Pt'RT      H     Rept     No     1837* 

The  comniiuee  of  confereni:e  on  the  dls- 
.i^reelrig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  hill  (HR. 
13781 1  to  amend  title  II  )f  the  Marine  Re- 
sc'urces  and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966  having  met.  Alter  full  and  free  confer- 
ence have  agreed  to  recommend  and  dc  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  1 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlShiigree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2.  and  agree  to  the  same 
Alton   Len.son. 
Pali,  G    Rogers. 

TH0M.\3    N      DtJWNlNO. 

Charles  .\    Mosher. 
Thomas  M    Ph-lt 
yfanageri  on  j'lf'  Pu't  of  th,e  House 

W\RREN      O       MaONUSON. 

Claiborne  Pell. 
Jacob  K    Javits. 
ytanagers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate 


Statimemt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  dlB»greelng  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
senate  t^)  the  bill  -HR  13781  i  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Marine  Resourre*  and  Engi- 
neering Development  .^ct  of  1966,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference   report 

.Amendmen;  No  1  This  amendment  In- 
;rea.se8  the  authorization  for  the  sea  grant 
colleges  and  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1969 
from  the  •«  000  000  provided  In  the  House 
bill  to  115,000000    The  Senate  recedes. 

.\mendment  No  3  This  amendment  In- 
creases the  authorization  for  the  sea  grant 
-  )1  leges  and  programs  for  the  flscal  year 
1970  from  the  M. 000. 000  provided  In  the 
House  bill  to  $15  000000   The  House  recedes 

.\LTON    Lrnnon. 

Pacl  O.   Roo«r«. 

Thomas    N     Downing. 

Charles  A    Mosher. 

Thomas  M    Pellt. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  (during  the 
reading'  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  trust  the  gentleman 
will  take  at  least  a  brief  time  to  explain 
the  bill  and  to  stale  whether  any  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  are  germane  since  the 
other  bodi'  has  become  quite  profligate 
on  the  matter  of  ungermane  amend- 
ments to  legislation 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  bill 
has  been  amended  in  the  conference  and 
whether  the  amendments  are  germane. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida  There  are  no 
amendments  from  the  conference.  Ev- 
erything IS  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr  GROSS   I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  pnonda.  It  was  a 
unanimous  conference  without  dis- 
agreement 

Mr  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  please 
explain  the  conference  report '' 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
this  IS  a  continuing  program  that  tlie 
House  and  the  Congress  adopted  in  1967. 
This  is  a  program  for  sea-grant  colleges, 
to  try  to  increase  the  manpower  in  the 
field  of  oceanography  'W'e  went  into  con- 
ference on  a  House-approved  bill  of  S6 
million  and  S8  million  for  a  'J-year  con- 
tinuation of  the  program.  The  Senate 
had  approved  a  program  of  $15  million 
and  Sl.T  million  for  J  years  The  agree- 
ment we  made  was  that  we  would  take 
the  House  figure,  which  is  a  budgeted 
Item  lor  this  year  of  $6  million  and  ac- 
cept the  Senate  figure  of  $15  million  for 
the  second  year  of  this  program. 

Everyone  was  in  agrcemt-nt.  and  we 
recommended  that  the  conference  report 
be  agreed  to 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida'' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 


The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AtiflU^'it    2,    1968 
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RELIEF  OF  COL.  GILMOUR  C. 
MacDONALD 

Mr  ASHMORE  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iHR 
10932>  for  the  relief  of  GUmour  C.  Mac- 
Donald.  c»lonel.  U.S.  Air  Force,  retired 
and  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  thp 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  f ollow.s : 

CoNrtRENCE  RrpoRT  iH.  Kept  No  1821. 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dl-^- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  thf 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
109321  for  the  relief  of  OUmour  C  Mac- 
Donald,  colonel.  United  States  Air  Force  (re- 
tired) having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  'o  their  respective  Houses  a~ 
follows 

That  the  Hoiuse  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate:  and 
agree  to  the  same 

Robert  T   Ash  more. 
Herbert  T^nzer. 
Henry   P    Smfth   III. 
Ma'tagem  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
John  L.  McClellan. 
Philip  A    Hart. 
Hiram  L    Pong. 
Manaof-r"  on    thr  Part  of  the  Senate 
Statement 
The   manat;ers   on   the   part  of  the  House 
at   the   conference   on    the  disagreeing   votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  The  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  hill   iHR    109321   for  the  relief 
of    Ollmour    C     MacDonald.    colonel.    Unlteii 
States   .Mr   Force    i  retired)    submit   the   fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effec 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferee? 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  bill.  H  R  10932  provides  for  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  U  3  Court  of  Claims  to  hear 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  anv 
legal  claim  of  Gllmour  C  MacDonald  agaln.s' 
the  United  States  for  compensation  for  the 
useage  of  a  tubular  caltrop  tire  puncturlni: 
device  allegedly  Invented  by  Wm  When  th<" 
bin  was  considered  in  the  House,  a  new  sec- 
tion 3  was  added  to  the  bill  which  would 
have  limited  any  attorneys  fee  for  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  claim  to  IC 
percent  of  any  Judgment  entered  by  the 
court.  The  amendment  of  the  Senate  Is  to 
strike  section  3  The  llmlUtlon  on  attorneys 
fees  18  customarily  added  to  bills  authoriz- 
ing the  payment  of  sums  of  money  In  settle- 
ment  of   claims  against   the   United   SUtes. 


.  „,..  been  noted  H.B.  10932  is  not  such  » 
t^Tut^a  burSermltUng  an  individual  to 
w  Vutute  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims. 
"' ;  ,r  mgly.  in  conference  the  House  con- 
f,;;/s  recced  from  their  disagreement  to 
Ihe  senate  amendment 

"'*^  ROBERT    T.    ASHMORE, 

Herbert  Tenzer. 
Henrt   P    smith   in, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr   ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 

'*" The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^_^_^_^_^_ 

AMFNDING      THE      CONSOLmATED 
^  PARM^      HOME      ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT 


Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker  by  direction 
,/  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1272  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 

follows: 

H.  Res.  1272 
Resolved    That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
rcfolutlon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
he  House  resolve  lUelf  into  the  Committee 
,'%he    Whole    House    on   ^^^^  ^t^^.^f'^^ 
union  for  the  consideration  ^^  ^« ''"^  *^-fg 
iB^OQi    to  amend  the  Consolidated  Parmers 
'■^e  .Administration  Act  of  1961.  as  am«nd- 
"a    to  provide  for  loans  to  supplement  farm 
Income  and  to  provide  for  additional  recrea- 
ic^^oans.  extend  the  period  for  water  and 
sower  grants  prior  to  completion  of  a  com- 
;-ehensUe  plan,  increase  the  amount  of  un- 
f-d  insured"^  loans  that  may  be  made  out  o 
the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate  annual  limits 
,n  .rants,  remove  the  annual  celling  on  In- 
jured   loans,   and   for   other   Purposes.    After 
general  debate,   which  shall   be  confined  to 
Ue   bi  1    and   shall   continue   not   to   exceed 
oue   hour     to   be   equally   divided    and   con- 
rolled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mlnor- 
l.y  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
iebi^  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
he   hve-mlnute   rule.   At   the   <:oncl"«'°^^  °/ 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  ^n^«'«?'"«',^; 
the  committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  Previous  ques 
tion  ^hall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
!,nd    amendments    thereto    to    final    passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion ro  recommit.  After  the  passage  of  H.R- 
1S209  the  committee  on  Agriculture  shall  be 
diocharged  from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill's.  1504.  and  is  shall  then  be  in  order 
in  the  House  to  move  to  strike  out  all  after 
the   enacting   clause   of   the  said   Senate  bill 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ^h^  Provisions  con- 
t.iined  m  H.R.  18209  as  passed  by  the  House. 
Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes   to    the    distinguished    gentleman 
fiom  California  I  Mr.  Smith  1  and.  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  i 
may  consume. 

Mr    Speaker.   House  Resolution   127^ 
provides  an  open  rule  with   1   hour  of 
tnneral  debate  for  consideration  of  H.K. 
18'^09     to     amend     the     Consolidated 
Farmers   Home   Administration  Act  oi 
1961.  as  amended.  The  resolution  also 
provides    that,    after   passage    of    H^^ 
18209     the    Committee    on   Agriculture 
>i:all  be  discharged  from  f urther  consid- 
rralion  of  S.  1504  and  it  shall  be  m  order 
to  move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and  amend  it 
With  the  House-passed  language. 


Inadequate,  polluted,  and  undepend 
able  sources  of  water,  coupled  with  ar- 
chaic waste  disposal  methods,  not  only 
blight  the  countryside  but  prevent  its 
assimilation  into  growing  national  econ- 

'"once  a  program  has  begun  Pro^^dlng 
healthful  and  sanitary  water  and  sewer 
facilities  for  rural  communities  and  the 
communities  become  aware  of  their  neeQ. 
a  tremendous  surge  of  activity  is  gen- 
erated which  must  be  supported   if  the 
oSecUves  are  to  be  obtained    through 
the  process  of  funding  to  a  "mited  ex 
tent    projects    for    sanitary    facilities^ 
Many  applications  have  been  accepted 
and  are  now  in  various  stages  of  develop 
ment.  Over  1,700  applications  for  wo'^th; 
whlle   projects   have   been   rejected   for 
S  of  funds.  These  applications,  with 
Stetance  on  the  average  of  15  percent. 
S  be  accepted  and  the  facilities  con- 

structed^^^^^  is  intended  to  supplement 
farm  income  through  enlargement,  im- 
provement,   and    acquisition    o     added 
fand  to  form   more  economically  sized 
t?its;  development  of  recreational  use 
and  facilities;  conversion  of  land  preu 
ously  devoted  to  agricultural  Production 
to  other  pursuits;  and  the  development 
of  watir  lesources,  their  efficient  use  and 
con^rvatlon.  Secondarily,  it  is  auned  at 
SSng  the  environmental  conditions 
pTvalUng  m  rural  America,  the  orderly 
dSsal  of  waste  and  the  establishment 
of  readily  available  clean  water  supplies^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1272  in  order  that  H.R. 
1 R209  mav  be  considered. 

S  sS^aker,  1  reserve  the  balance  of 

my  time.  _,       , 

Mr  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 

^^Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to    ineSd    the    Consolidated    Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of   1961    to. 
First,  generally  increase  lending  author- 
ity for  a  number  of  agency  programs 
and    second,  broaden  the  scope  of  the 
ageAcys   lending    authority    to   include 
areas  not  directly  farm  related. 

The  act  seeks  to  improve  farni  ana 
rural  life  by  encouraging  larger  farm- 
ing units,  conversion  of  marginal  f aim 
lands  to  other  uses,  such  as  recreationa  . 
and  the  development  of  water  resources. 
The  bill  also  breaks  new  ground  in  an 
effort  to  upgrade  and  improve  the  en- 
vYronmental  conditions  of  mral  Ainenca 
by  providing  programs  for  waste  dis- 
posal and  improved  clean  water  avail- 
ability. ,U^r.iil, 

Annual  development  grant  authority 
is  increased  to  $100,000,000  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  550,000,000   annually. 

The  existing  $450,000,000  annual  ceil- 
ing on  insured  loans  is  removed.  Loans 
wm  now  be  made  to  Qualified  borrowers 
without  regard  to  any   ceUmg    At  the 
^e    time    the    bill    also   doubles    the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  held  at 
one  time  in  the  agriculture  credit  in- 
sS^anS  fund  pending  their  sale:    the 
S^  increased  from  $50,000,000  to 
$100,000,000.  ^  ,.„    . 

The  individual  loan  ceUing  to  qualified 
boS^wSr^s  retained  at  $35  000  but  the 
requirement  that  75  percent  of  all  ap- 


proved loans  be  for  $15,000  or  less  has 
been  removed.  - 

FinaUy  the  biU  removes  the  flat  a- 
percent  maximum  interest  rate  on  op- 
erating loans.  In  its  place,  and  m  aii 
effo  t  to  more  accurately  reflect  actual 
cost  of  money,  the  bill  P/ovldes  for  a 
rate  equal  to  1  percent  above  the  cur- 
rent  market  yield  of   outstanding  U.b. 

""^The^bm  will  actually  make  lt,POSsible 
for  a  farmer  to  convert  his  entire  farm 
to  recreational  purposes  using  agency 
loan  nrograms.  This  is  supported  by  tne 
agency  and  its  parent,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  cite  the  growing 
need  for  recreational  facilities  and  the 
shrinking  land  available  for  such  pur- 

poses. 
There  are  no  minority  \news. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 

'^Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
bill  'H.R.  18209)  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  tx)  provide  for  loans 
to  supplement  farm  income  and  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  recreation  loans,  ex- 
end   the   period   for   water   and   sewer 
urants  prior  to  completion  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  increase  the  amount  of  un- 
sold insured  loans  that  may  be  made  out 
o?  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate  annual 
Smits  on  grants,  remove  the  annual  cell- 
ins  on  insured  loans,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
fhe  bill  be  considered  in  the  House  as  m 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  18209 
Be  n  enacted  by  the  Senate  a^d  Hcm.e  of 
Representatives  of  the  Umted  Stat"  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Consohdated  Farmers  Home  Admlnlstratton 
Acrof  1961.  as  amended,  is  further  amended 

"^The  fi'rst  sentence  of  section  303  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Loans  may  be  "lade  or 
nsured  under  thla  subtitle  for  (1)  acqulr- 
n.  enla  glng,  or  improving  farms,  includ- 
nl'  firm  buUdlngs,  land  and  water  develop- 
ment t^e  and  conservation.  (2)  recreat^naa 
use"  and  facilities.  ,3)  ^nterprl-s  needed  to 
KUDDlement  farm  Income.  i4)  refinanc  ng 
exlsunjindebtedness.  and    .5)    loan  closing 

'°SEC  2  section  304  is  amended  by  inserting 
■iar-' after  •subtitle",  and  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  comma 
^rd  .dding  the  following;  'not  includ  ng 
■rfreatlon"!  uses  and  facilities,  and jb)  w  th 
out  regard  to  the  requirements  of  sections 
302  (2f  and  (3),  to  individual  farmowners 
o!  t  nLtfto  finance  outdoor  recrea'onM 
enterprises  or  to  convert  to  recreational  usee 
tSarmlng  or  ranching  operations  includ- 
Uig    those    heretofore    financed    under    this 

'''sec  3  section  306(a)(2)  Is  amended  by 
changing  "SSO.OOO.OOO"  to  "SISO^OOOO^:^,,- 
'"^SEC  4'The  last  sentence  °f  section  306(a) 
(3)  is  amended  by  changing  1968  to  1871  _ 
SEC  5  section  306(a)(6)  Is  amenided  by 
changing  "$5,000,000"   to  •■*25,000,000". 

SEC  6  section  306  Is  further  ainend^  by 
addmg   at  the   end   thereof   the   fol^°f^8. 

■■(d)  An  applicant  for  a  loan  under  this 
sec  ion  tor  a'^^ter  or  sewer  P^^^ct  to  serve 
anv  area  in  anv  city  or  town  shaU.  together 
^th  the  SecreUiy.  make  all  reasonable  ef- 
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fort«  to  obtain  private  or  cooperative  flnauc- 
Ing  of  the  project,  and  -where  guch  efforts 
ire  unaucceiwiful,  the  Admmistrat<jr  of  the 
P-rirmers  Home  Admmlstrution  sha;i  person- 
ally ^o  determ;r.e  -tiid  furnish  a  report  there- 
on prior  t<.>  the  .ipproval  of  the  lo»n  to 
the  Connmlttee  on  Apiculture  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  in  Adrl- 
culture  of  the  House  of  Repre«ent«U\es 
Whenever,  in  the  judifpnent  of  the  Secret<ir\ 
a  >ewer  or  -jviter  project  ..in  be  financed 
through  ti  ([rant  under  this  section  and  a 
loan  from  pnvat«  or  .xioperatl'. e  sources  as 
advantiwjeou.sly  to  the  .applicant  ind  as  eco- 
nomical.v  to  Che  Oovemnient  as  through 
aruinclng  bv  the  Government  under  thu  ."sec- 
tion I  taklnn  an  allowance  to  -over  current 
administrative  coet«  into  acoounti  the  Sec- 
retary ahall  requ.re  the  applicant  ui  obum 
such  :oan  from  private  or  cooperative  sourcee 

■  ei  Each  department  ^  agencv  uf  the 
Federal  Government  which  is  authorized  to 
furnish  rlnanclul  assistance  for  my  'tl  the 
purposes  for  which  financial  assistance  may 
b«  firnliihed  under  this  .section  shall  care- 
fully review  ea<-h  application  for  such  iLsslst- 
ance  received  bv  it.  letermine  whether  the 
needs  of  the  applicant  may  be  better  served 
by  another  department  or  a^tency  and  if  so, 
advise  rti'e  applicant  and  such  other  depart- 
ment or  agencv  >f  such  determination  The 
President  .shall  issue  ^\.ict\  rules  and  regula- 
tions tifl  he  leems  riecessarv  or  desirable  to 
assure  '  1  ■  the  -oordlnatlon  of  the  proffram 
authorized  bv  this  Act  with  related  programs 
of  other  ajjencies.  including  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  3'  the  availability  to 
pnjspectlve  applicants  of  information  on  the 
alternative  programs  available  to  them 

Sec  T  Settlon  108  is  amended  bv  striking 
the  word  'Loans  '  from  the  beginning  of  the 
first  sentence  uid  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"Until  October  l  1971  loans  '  and  by  strlltlng 
the  comma  .ifter  the  word  Secretary  '  and 
the  phra-se  aggregating  not  more  than  MSO  - 
000  000  m  any  one  year," 

3bc  8.  Section  309ifi  Is  ajiiended  by 
changing  "»o0,(lO0  OOO"  to    •»100  OOO.OOO" 

Sec  3  Section  312  is  amended  bv  ai  re- 
vising subset  tion  (4i  to  read  as  follows  i4i 
financing  land  and  water  development  use 
and  conser".  atlon.  '  bi  inserting  new  items 
i5i  and  6  ■  *<:>  read  aj>  follows  'i3i  without 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  311 
2i  and  '31,  to  Individual  farmers  or  ranch- 
era  to  finance  outdoor  recreational  enterprises 
or  to  convert  to  recreational  uses  their 
farming  or  ranching  operations,  including 
those  heretofore  rlnanced  under  this  title. 
1 6)  enterprises  needed  to  supplement  farm 
income.",  and  ici  by  renumbering  the  pres- 
ent Items  'iSi,  i6i.  and  '7."  to  '(7i.  i8i 
and  i9)". 

Sec  10.  Section  313  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  colon  after  835,000"  to  a  comma. 
and  by  striking  the  proviso  In  item  ill. 

Sec  II  Section  il6  is  amended  by  a) 
stnklng  from  'he  first  sentence  at  an  in- 
terest rate  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  per 
annum,'  and  ibi  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
secnon  the  following  Loans  made  under 
this  subtitle  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
taking  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  vleld  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  remain- 
ing f>eriotts  'o  maturity  comparable  ^o  the 
average  maturities  of  such  loans,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  per  annum  as 
determined  bv  the  Secretarv   ' 

See  12  Section  331  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  if)  at  the  end  'hereof  to 
read  as  follows 

"'fi  Release  mortgage  and  other  contract 
Hens  If  It  appears  that  they  have  no  present 
or  prospecti'. p  value  or  that  rheir  enforce- 
ment likely  would  be  Ineffec'ual  or  uneco- 
nomical" 

Sec    13  Section  333(bi  of  the  Consolidated 


Farmers  Home  Admlnlstratl  n  Act  of  1961 
Ls  amended  by  Inserting  '3*0."  after  ■306." 
in  both  places  .md  striking  the  word  'farm- 
ing" 

With  the  foUowing  commiltee  ainend- 
nieiits 

On  page  2  line  16.  delete  8150.000,000  . 
and  insert     8 100, 00*1. 000" 

On  page  2.  line  20,  delete  826,000,000".  and 
insert     815,(X)0,000" 

On  page  2  beginning  on  line  21,  strike  out 
.ill  of  Sr.c  6  Redesignate  Secs  7  8,  0.  10, 
11  12.  and  13  as  8«C8  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11  and  12, 
respectively. 

On  page  5  beginning  on  line  22  strike  out 
thf  words  Inserting  "ilO  '  after  SOS.'  m  both 
pi  ices  and 

The  crinimlttee  ainendiiiPnts  were 
agrpfd  to 

Mr  POAGE  Mr  Speaker  I  move  to 
strike  the  la.st  word 

Mr  Speaker,  thi.s  bill  rnnttmplate.';  a 
sub.stantlal  incren.se  in  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  Farmer.^  Home  .■\dmlnlstra- 
tlon  Fanners  Home  ha.s  made  an  envi- 
able record  It  has  done  fur  many  rural 
area.s  many  of  the  things  we  are  doiriK 
for  urban  arra.s,  and  It  has  done  the.se 
thing.s  with  .1  minimum  of  co.st  to  the 
Government 

This  bill  would  lncrea.se  the  purpo.se.s 
for  which  loan.s  could  be  made  in  rural 
areas  so  as  to  include  enterprises  which 
would  supplement  or  cvtn  supplant  farm 
income  as  such.  includln«  the  conver- 
sion of  farms  to  lecreatlon  without  re- 
quiring the  farmer  to  remain  dependent 
upon  agriculture  In  other  words,  this 
would  help  certain  farmers  shift  from 
:ii;riculture  to  nonagricultural  pursuits. 
This  section  involves  no  prants  It  is 
entirely  a  K'an  program 

There  is  an  increase  In  the  authority 
to  make  grants  for  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems Under  the  PnaKe-.A.iken  bill. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  makes 
loans  for  such  systems  In  rural  com- 
:nunitles  of  less  than  ,5, .500  population 
and  supplements  them  with  grants.  In 
the  past  the  limit  ha,s  been  $50  million. 
We  increase  this  limit  to  $100  million, 
with  an  additional  S15  million  for  plan- 
ning, and  extend  the  time  m  which  such 
planning  may  take  place  mtll  October  1. 
1971 

There  are  a  number  of  what  might  be 
called  "housekeeping"  provisions 

First  We  increase  by  $50  million  the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  held  at 
any  one  time  in  the  agriculture  credit 
Insurance  fund  [)endinK  sales  This  Is 
simply  to  make  the  handlln'=f  of  these 
funds  a  little  more  tfRcient  It  does  not 
increase  lending  authority 

Second  We  remove  the  proviso  'hat  75 
percent  of  the  funds  available  for  operat- 
ing loans  shall  br  restricted  to  loans  of 
$15,000.  or  less  We  do  not  remove  the 
upper  limit  of  $35  000  per  loan  This  Is 
needed  to  care  for  the  constantly  in- 
creasing costs  of  making  a  crop 

Third  We  ciive  the  Secretary  of  Acri- 
culture  authority  to  release  valueless 
llen.'^ 

Then  the  bill  does  two  more  Impor- 
tant things  It  removes  the  annual  ceillnR 
on  insured  loans  This  does  not  increase 
the  obligation  of  the  Government  but  It 
does  allow  us  to  brint;  more  money  in 
from  private  sources 

Finally,  we  remove  the  5-percent  maxi- 
mum rate  of  Interest  on  operating  loans 


and  establish  a  rate  equal  to  1  ijerc>:,i 
more  than  the  current  average  inatker 
yield  on  uutstauding  marketable  oblua- 
tiuns  of  the  United  States,  ad.tusted  ;  i 
the  neare,st  one-tlghth  of  1  percent 

This  bill  amends  the  provision  of  ih^' 
Consolidaft'd  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961,  dealing  with  the  inter- 
est rate  on  loans  under  subtitle  B — od- 
erating  loans.  The  current  rate  lor  sub- 
title B  loans  IS  .o  percent :  but  the  law  |3er- 
mlts  the  Secretary  to  fix  the  rate  at  any 
rate  up  to  5  percent  The  bill  provides  lor 
an  annual  basic  interest  rate  dctcrmin'  d 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury,  taki.ig 
into  consideration  the  current  averniie 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligatU)ns  of  the  Government  with  com- 
parable maturities.  That  rate  for  fiscal 
1969  would  be  S^g  percent  based  oi:  '!)•> 
May  1968  Treasury  yield.  For  fi.scal  19t58 
It  would  iiave  been  4^^  percent  ba.sed  .ii 
the  May  1967  Treasury  yield  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretan.-  to  increase 
the  annual  interest  rate  to  the  borro'.^er 
by  not  to  exceed  1  percent  per  annum. 
The  rate  established  for  each  loan  would 
remain  constant  for  the  life  of  the  loan. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  believe  that  covers  the 
matters  included  in  the  bill 

Mr  Speaker.  I  belifve  this  bill  will  be 
helpful  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  coun- 
try, and  I    i:i;e  the  pa.ssace  of  the  bill 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
the  adequacy  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
minlst!  ation  program  m  rural  communi- 
ties for  the  development  of  rural  water 
and  sewer  ystems  This  program  is  rap- 
idly becoming  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive and  :.cik'ressive  programs  ever  de- 
vi.sed  by  the  Federal  Government  and  I 
feel  that  all  possible  haste  should  Lie 
made  to  expand  and  enlarge  the  ;>:'- 
gram  No  other  program  can  do  more  m 
strengthenir.p  the  rural  economy  of 
America  than  this,  the  F'HA.  water  ai.d 
sewer  prct;i'am 

HR  18209  mcrca.ses  the  limit  lur 
grants  for  financing  rural  water  ai.d 
.sewer  projects  from  S50.000.000  to  $100- 
000,000  I  hope  it  is  possible  to  permit  li!! 
funding  of  the  $100,000,000  as  'he-e 
grants  many  times  are  the  dctermHiinf: 
factor  in  the  establi-shment  of  modc.n 
wat«r  and  waste  disposal  facilities  ;:i 
rural  communities  Too  many  rural  areas 
still  labor  under  antiquated  and  primi- 
tive water  systems  and  waste  disposal 
which  create  real  health  hazards  and 
contribute  enormously  to  the  Nations 
serious  water  pollution  problenis  Cer- 
tainly, these  environmental  conditions 
prevailing  m  .some  underdeveloped  areas 
should  be  eliminated  by  first  Insuring  a 
clear,  clean,  and  healthful  water  -upply 
and  by  providing  for  the  orderly  dispo'-al 
of  wastes  Increasing  the  FHA  trrant  lir"- 
itations  is  a  Gigantic  step  forward  tr: 
rural  .\menca.  and  I  enthusiasticallv 
support  the  provisions  of  H  R    18209 

I  am  also  clad  to  see  that  an  increase 
in  i^llowances  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning grants  is  provided  in  this  bill  rais- 
ins the  limit  from  $5,000,000  to  $15,000  - 
000.  It  al.so  extends  the  period  of  time 
under  which  grant  assistance  can  be 
made  to  towns  and  cities  developing  com- 
prehensive plans  of  community  growth. 
These  provisions  will  enable  many  of  the 
towns  and  ^  illages  already  working  pn"- 
gresslvely   toward   rural   area   devclop- 


menl  to  continue  with  their  constructive 
nroKrams.  Self-help  programs  of  this  na- 
ture designed  to  promote  and  advance 
local  rural  economies  through  commu- 
ntv  development  contribute  many  times 
over  the  initial  cost  to  the  national  econ- 
omv  The  original  outlay  is  returned  to 
the  Federal  Government  severaliola 
m  the  final  analysis. 

H  R-  18209  further  strengthens  the 
I-HA  water  and  sewer  program  by  re- 
moving the  ceiling  on  Insured  loans.  It  is 
-x  more  realistic  approach,  I  believe,  to 
establish  the  flexible  ceiling  proposed  in 
section  6.  based  on  the  demand  for  loans 
'and  the  need  for  community  facilities. 

The  rural  water  program,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Is  the  greatest  program  for  rural  Amer- 
ica since  the  establishment  of  REA  in 
1935    I   have  seen  rural  neighborhoods 
revitalized  and  the  quality  -)f  rural  hv- 
n-iL-  improved  overnight  with  the  estab- 
lishment  of   water   districts.    New   and 
belter  rural  housing  is  immediately  con- 
structed   along    the    waterllnes.    More 
people  are  attracted  to  rural  living.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  program  has  great  poten- 
tial to  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  over- 
populated  urban  areas.  H.R.  18209  should 
be  overwhelmingly  passed  in  order  that 
the  procram  may  go  forward. 

Mr  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
■  eiuleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Poage], 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  has  done  a  Rood  job  in  ex- 
plaining the  bill  now  before  the  House, 
HR  18209.  This  legi.slation  amends  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act.  There  is  great  need  for  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  available  loans  for  various 
puiposes  to  fann  people.  Tlie  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  filled  this 
need  . 

I  recall  how  difficult  it  was  to  obtain 
funds  to  finance  the  production  of  a  crop 
durinc  the  depression  years.  Farm  pro- 
duction loai-Ls  were  very  difTlcult  to  ob- 
tain through  private  sources.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  makes  operat- 
ing  loans  or  crop  production  loans  to 
people  who  could  not  obtain  financing 
from  anv  other  source.  The  operating 
loans  CO  to  the  small  farmer.  Many  of 
these  farmers  each  year  who  have  ob- 
tained  these   operating  loans  from  the 
Farmers     Home     Administration     find 
themselves  in  a  position  to  qualify  for 
loans   from   private  sources.  Their  net 
worth  has  been  increasing,  their  farm 
implements  accounts  are  being  liquidated 
and  these  borrowers  through  their  suc- 
cessful efforts  on  the  farm  find  ready 
credit  from   in-oduction  credit  associa- 
tions,   local    banking    institutions    and 
other  sources.  All  of  which  is  due  to  the 
Fainiers    Home    Administration    giving 
them   a   start  by  financing  their  crop 
operations. 

When  calamity  strikes  in  the  form  of 
excessive  rainfall,  floods,  hailstorms,  or 
otl-.er  disasters  making  it  impossible  for 
producers  to  obtain  financing  from  pri- 
vate .sources,  they  are  eligible  for  emer- 
-encv  crop  loans  through  the  Farmers 
Homo  Administration.  This  great  organi- 
zation has  kept  farmers  farming,  both 
through  operating  loans  and  disaster 
loans. 

The  repayment  rate  on  these  loans  is 
miraculous.  The  evidence  before  our  com- 


mittee indicates  that  98  percent  of  the 
crop  production  loans  have  been  repaid. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  admimstered  by 
the  highest  type  of  dedicated  and  capable 
officials.  The  field  forces  consisting  of 
county  managers,  committees,  and  the 
State  office  personnel  play  a  major  role 
in  the  most  successful  operation  of  the 
various  programs  falling  under  the  jui'is- 
dition  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion These  people  are  familiar  with  the 
background  of  farmers  as  well  as  local 
problems  generally. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  this  sound  and 
meritorious     legislation.     It     is     badly 

needed. 

Mr  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  18209 
is  a  very  important  bill  for  the  thou- 
sands of  smaller  communities  in  our 
country,  and  for  those  farmers  who  may 
be  considering  other  uses  of  their  farm- 
land rather  than  the  producing  of  food 
and  fiber. 

The  changes  in  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration found  in  H.R.  18209,  will 
have  a  tremendously  good  effect  on  the 
development  of  our  countryside.  Under 
the  law,  farmers  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  recreational  re- 
sources on  their  farm  for  public  use,  were 
required  to  continue  to  farm  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  such  an  FHA  loan.  This 
restriction  is  removed,  and  this  act  also 
will  allow  entire  farms  to  be  devoted  to 
these  commercial  enterprises. 

In  addition,  the  bill  increases  the 
funds  available  for  grants  and  loans  to 
villages  for  construction  of  sewer  and 
water  systems  or  improvements.  This 
should  be  of  major  benefit  to  those 
rural  towns  in  their  intensive  efforts  to 
attract  and  develop  industrial  mterests. 
The  present  loan  limitations  have  been 
raised  considerably  for  rural  businesses, 
and  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  re- 
strictive eligibility  requirements  have 
been  loosened. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  raises  the  plan- 
ninj  grant  authority  by  $10  million.  Tes- 
timony at  our  hearings  indicated  that 
appUcations  at  the  rate  of  65  per  month 
had  been  received  even  after  all  funds 
were  exhausted.  This  then  should  per- 
mit the  verv  vital  comprehensive  plan- 
ning for  the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal community  development 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  who  want 
to  assist  in  establishing  a  balance  m  the 
urban-rural  economy  of  our  Nation  to 
support  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1272,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  1504.  ^       ^ 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

MOTION    OFFERED    BT    MR.    POAGE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  PoAOE  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  bill  S.  1504  and  li^ert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  bin  H.R.  18209.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"That  the  ConsoUdated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
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.mended,  is  fur- 


mlnlBtratlon  Act  of  1961. 
Iher  amended  as  follows: 

The  first  sentence  of  .•section  303  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Loans  may  be 
made  or  Insured  under  this  subtitle  for  iD 
acquiring,  enlarging,  or  improving  farms, 
including  farm  buildings,  land  and  water  de- 
velopment, use  and  conservation,  (2)  recre- 
ational uses  and  lacllitles,  (3)  enterprises 
needed  to  supplement  farm  Income,  (4)  re- 
nnunclng  existing  Indebtedness,  and  (5)  lo-an 

closing  costs  • 

"Sec  2  Section  304  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 'ta)'  after  'subtitle.*  and  by  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  section  to  a  com- 
ma and  adding  the  following:  'not  Including 
recreational  uses  and  facilities,  and  (b)  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  sections 
302  (2)  and  (3>,  to  Individual  farmowners 
or  tenants  to  finance  outdoor  recreational 
enterprises  or  to  convert  to  recreational  uses 
their  1  arming  or  ranching  operations,  In- 
cluding those  heretofore  hnunced  under  this 

title.'  ^  ^  ^ 

"Sec  3.  Section  306(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
changing  '$50,000,000'   to  '$100,000,000'. 

"Sec.  4.  The  last  sentence  of  section  306(a) 
(31   IS  amended  bv  changing  '1968'  to  '1971'. 
•Sec  5.  Section  306(a)  16)   Is  amended  by 
changing  '$5,000,000'  to    $15,000,000'. 

"Sec,  6,  Section  308  Is  amended  by  striking 
the  word  'Loans'  from  the  beginning  of  the 
iirst  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'Until  October  1,  1971,  loans'  and  by  sUlklng 
the  comma  after  the  word  'Secretary'  and 
the  phrase  'aggregating  not  more  than  $450.- 
UOO.OOO  In  anv  one  year,', 

"Sec.  7.  s'ection  309(f)  Is  amendied  by 
changing  '$50,000,000'   to  'SlOO.OOO.OOO'. 

'Sec  8.  section  312  Is  amended  by  iai  re- 
vising subsecti  m  i4)   to  read  as  follows:  '(4) 
iinancmg  land  and  water  development,  use, 
,aid  conservation,';    (b)   inserting  uew  items 
,5)   and  i6)   to  read  as  follows:  'i5)  v,ithout 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  311  (2) 
..nd    1 3),   to  individual   tarmers  or  ranchers 
to   finance   otitdoor   recreational   enterprises 
or  to  convert  t.}  recreational  uses  their  farm- 
ing or  ranching  operations,  including  those 
heretofore  financed  under  this  title,  (6)  en- 
terprises   needed    to    supplement    farm    In- 
come,'; and  ic)  bv  renumbering  the  present 
items   '1 51.    i6).  and    i7)'  to  '17).    (8),  and 

i9)'- 

"Sec  9.  Section  313  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  colon  after  '$35,000'  to  a  comma,  and 
bv  striking  the  proviso  In  item  ( 1 1 . 

"'Sec    10.  Section  316  is  amended   by   (a) 
striking  from  the  first  sentence  'at  an  Inter- 
est rate  not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  per  an- 
imni,'   and    .bi    adding   at   the   end   of   the 
section  the  following:  'Loans  made  under  this 
f.ubtiile  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
.ng   into"  consideration   the   current   average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  i^  niauri-ov  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  loans,  adjtisted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  plus  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centtmi  per  annum  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  Secretary,' 

"Sec  11.  Section  331  Is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  tfi  at  the  end  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

•"(f)  Release  mortgage  and  other  contract 
liens  if  it  apixjai-s  that  they  have  no  present 
wr  prospective  value  or  that  their  enforce- 
ment likely  would  be  ineffectual  or  r.neco- 
liOinical.' 

"Sec  12.  Section  333(bl  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
19C1  IS  amended  by  striking  tne  word 
r.irmlng'." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  18209)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GE3*ERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  POAGE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  ihis  subject. 
The  SPEAKER    Without  objection.  !t 

Is  so  ordered 
There  was  no  objection 


FOREIGN     SERVICE     INFORMATION 
OFFICER  CORPS  FOR  U  S    INFOR- 
MATION AGENCY 
Mr   COLMER    Mr    Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution    1255  and  ask   for 
Its  immediate  consideration 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  ■ 

H  Rxs  1255 
Resolved.  That  ipon  the  adoption  of  this 
r«s601utlon  it  shall  b«  m  order  to  move  that 
rhe  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
,9  6331- to  promote  'he  foreign  policy  of  the 
Umted  States  by  suengthenlng  ttnd  improv- 
ing the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system  "f 
the  United  States  Information  .\gency 
through  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  OtBcer  Corps  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  .ind 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  'o  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  tlve-min- 
ute  rule  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  with- 
out the  intervention  of  .tny  point  of  order 
the  .unendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  now  printed  in  the 
bill  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
'he  bill  for  amendment,  '^e  Committee  shall 
ns«  and  report  the  bill  to  th«  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted. 
and  'Jie  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendmetiui 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  reconunlt 

Mr  COLMER  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Smith  ) : 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1255 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S  633 
to  strengthen  and  improve  the  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system  of  the  USIA 
through  establishment  of  a  Foreign 
Service  Information  Officer  Corps  The 
resolution  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
bill  because  the  amendment  would  not 
be  germane. 

Since  the  US  Information  Agency 
was  established  15  years  ago.  its  profes- 
sional personnel  have  not  been  part 
either  of  the  career  Foreign  Service  or 
of  the  civil  service.  They  have  been  -per- 
manent temporary  employees"  whose 
tenure  hais  been  dependent  upon  an  an- 
nual rider  to  an  appropriation  bill. 

S.  633  would  authorize  a  career  system 
for  the  professional  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel of  the  Agency  by  creating  the 
officer  category  of  Foreign  Service  infor- 
mation officer  that  will  parallel  the 
Foreign  Service  officer  category  of  the 
Department  of  State.  It  also  authorizes 
Foreign  Service  staff  jjersonnel  of  the 
Agency  with  more  than  10  years  of  serv- 
ice to  participate  In  the  Foreign  Service 
retirement   system.    Also,    it   limits    the 


appointment  of  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officers  in  the  Department  of  State  and 
m  the  USIA  to  a  maximum  period  of  5 
years 

The  authorization  of  a  Foreign  Service 
information  officer  category  will  not  add 
any  more  individuals  to  the  payroll  nor 
will  it  confer  any  benefits  m  .salaries  or 
allowances  not  already  authorized  The 
classes  and  salary  scarle  of  the  new  P'or- 
eign  Service  information  officer  category 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  Foreign 
Service  officer  and  Foreign  Service  Re- 
.serve  officer  categories  in  which  the 
Agency's  career  personnel  now  .serve  The 
only  additional  cost  will  result  from  re- 
tirement imder  the  Forciun  Service  re- 
tirement and  disability  .system  rather 
than  the  civil  .service  retirement  .system. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1255  in  order  that 
S    633  may  be  considered 

Mr  SMITH  of  California  Mr  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use 

Mr  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
resolution  1255,  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  iiour  <}f  debate  for  the  considera- 
tion of  thf  bill,  S  633.  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Information  Officer  Corps 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  create  a 
permanent  career  .system  loi  the  Foreign 
Service  operation  of  the  US.  Informa- 
tion Agency 

The  US  Information  Agency  currently 
IS  conducting  informational  programs  at 
216  installations  in  103  countries;  its  em- 
ployees at  loreign  locations  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  US 
diplomatic  mission  in  each  country.  As 
of  January  l.  1968.  the  USIA  had  over 
2.150  employees  engaged  in  foreign  in- 
formational .services. 

The  employees  perform  functions  very 
similar  to  Foreign  Service  officers  of  the 
Department  of  State.  However.  Congress 
has  not  yet  enacted  legislation  to  au- 
thorize a  career  .system  similar  to  that 
created  by  State  for  its  Foreign  Service 
officers.  This  bill  seeks  to  remedy  this 
congressional  oversight.  The  bill  will 
authorize  the  creation  of  a  career  sys- 
tem for  the  professional  Foreign  Service 
personnel  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  which  will  parallel  in  tenure  and 
benefits  the  Foreign  Service  officer  cate- 
Kory  of  the  State  Department.  It  also 
authorizes  Foreign  Service  informational 
officers  of  the  USIA  with  more  than  10 
years  of  .service  to  participate  in  the 
State  Departments  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement system 

All  appointments  to  the  Service  will 
require  Senate  confirmation  and  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  the 
US.  Information  Agency.  The  bill  will 
not  add  any  more  personnel  to  the 
agency  nor  confer  any  salary  or  other 
benefits  not  already  authorized. 

There  are  no  minority  views. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  COLMER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  iS.  633  >  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  and  improving 
the  Foreign  Service  personnel  system  of 


the  US  Information  Agency  throiik;h 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  ii.- 
formation  Officer  Corps  be  constdererl  .n 
the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  •  e 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectloi.  , 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oi  .    ' 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  reser.  ..,• 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  a  little  pu/.;.  t 
as  to  why  we  take  time  to  adopt  a  ;  .... 
and  then  move  to  consider  the  bill  i 
this  basis.  Perhaps  it  is  all  right  if  an.  - 
quate  time  tor  discussion  of  the  bi!,  - 
provided. 

Mr.  HAYS  May  I  say  to  the  geiu.e- 
man  we  thou^:ht,  in  view  of  the  cmwdtd 
calendar  this  afternoon,  we  would  save 
an  hour  of  debate  by  proceeding  i:\  this 
manner.  I  have  no  inclination  to  try  lo 
cut  oft  debdte.  I  believe  adequate  debate 
can  be  had  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
That  is  the  mtent 

Mr,  GROSS  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  :o 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s    633 

He  It  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  Ho,,  .• 
(>/  Representatnts  of  the  United  State^i  .  f 
Artienca  in  Congf^s  aisembled  That  tlicie 
IS  hereby  established  .i  category  of  officers  .1 
the  United  .■st.itcs  Inlorm.ition  Agency  i  here- 
inafter referred  lo  .li  the  Agency")  t.3  ne 
known  as  Foreign  Service  information  officer- 

^r.^TEMENT   OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  c.ireer 
service  for  officers  of  the  Agency  who  serve 
our  country  throughout  the  world  in  .i  vital 
function  of  t.Te  loreign  rel.itions  .1  t.*ie 
Urklted  States  is  essential  to  enable  'ne  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Informatioii 
Agency  i  hereinafter  referred  to  as  'the  Di- 
rector") to  carry  out  effectively  such  ;uiu- 
tioos  and  responsibilities  assigned  'o  f 
Agency 

ST.^TEMENT   OF   PURPOSES 

SEC  3  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
hereby  declares  that  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are — 

I  a)  to  provide  a  .si.itutorv  basis  necess.irv 
for  a  worldwide  career  officer  personnel  sy.^- 
tem  designed  ?o  meet  the  continuing  need? 
of  both  the  Agency  and  those  qualified  cit;- 
zens  who  shall  serve  as  Foreign  Service  ;:i- 
lormatlon  officers  i:i  this  vital  activity 

b)  to  give  the  Director  the  full  range  •  i 
personnel  authontv  necessary  to  establish 
.ind  administer  the  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
•lon  Officer  Corps; 

CI  to  regularize  the  personnel  system  .i 
the  Agency  by  establishing  a  career  service  in 
which  qualified  Foreign  Service  mformatio.i 
.fflcers  may  be  recruited,  trained,  and  serve. 
I  di  to  assure  maximum  efficiency  and  fle.x- 
iblllty  In  the  utilization  of  the  talents  "i 
Foreign  Service  Information  officers:  and 

(C)  to  accord  Foreign  Service  Information 
otncers  the  same  rights  and  perquisites  and 
to  subject  them  to  the  same  stringent  judg- 
ment of  performance  as  Foreign  Service 
'fflcprs  employed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended 

AUTHORITY    OF    THE    DIRECTOR 

SEC.  4  Foreign  Service  information  officers 
shall  be  under  the  direction  and  authority  <  f 
the  Director  of  the  Agency  Authority  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respe.  ' 
to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall  be  available 
on  the  same  basis  to  the  Director  of  the 
Agency  with  respect  to  Foreign  Service  i:i- 


!,)rmatlon  officers,  except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 11  of  thU  Act. 

POLICIia    AND    KWJULAT10N8 

sec    5    The   Foreign   Service    Information 

fflcer  personnel  system  shall  be  compatible 

Zn    the   Foreign    Service    officer    Pfr^^''^' 

vstem    Toward  this  end,  the  Director  with 

respect  to  the  Foreign  Service  mformatlon 

f^cer  personnel  system  and  the  Secretary 
TstatTwUh  respect  to  the  Foreign  Service 

fficer  personnel  system,  after  consultation 
Jth  such  officials  as  the  President  may  de- 
. ermine,  shall  promulgate  policies  and  regu- 

itlons  governing  such  systems.  Both  sys- 
:  rns  shlu  be  administered,  to  the  extent 
;  ractlcable,  in  conformity  with  general  poU- 
'•es  and  regulations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment issued  in  accordance  with  law. 

APPOINTMENT    AND    ASSIGNMENT 

SEC  6  (a)  Subject  to  section  4,  Foreign 
'Service  Information  officers  shall  be  ap- 
colnted  and  assigned  at  classes  and  salaries, 
Mid  in  accordance  with  requirements  and 
procedures,  which  correspond  to  those 
classes  salaries,  requirements,  and  pro- 
cedures, except  with  regard  to  career  am- 
V  issadors  prescribed  by  sections  412,  413, 
l^n  422  431(C) .  432.  441  500,  50Mb) .  502(b) 
on'  514  through  520.  571  through  575  /nd 
578  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
i,mended.  . 

,b)   The  President  shall,  by  and  with  the 

advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 

(•  ireer  Ministers  for  Information. 

,c)   The  Secretary  of  State  may,  upon  re- 

nuest  of  the  Director,  furnish  the  President 

v'lth  the  names  of  Foreign  Service  Intorma- 

•  on  officers  qualified  for  appointment  to  the 
c'ass  of  Career  Minister  for  Information  to- 
gether with  pertinent  Information  about 
V  ich  officers,  but  no  person  shall  be  ap- 
■-  olnted  into  the  class  of  Career  Minister  tor 
information    who    has    not   I'^e^    ^fP^''*^ 

•  ,  serve  in  an  Embassy  as  a  Minister  lor 
Public  Affairs  or  appointed  or  assigned  to 
^erve  in  a  position  which.  In  the  opinion  of 
•ne  Director,  is  ot  comparable  Importance. 
.\  list  of  such  positions  shall  from  time  to 
•me  be  published  by  the  Director. 

id)   The    per    annum    salary    of   a   Career 

Minister  for  Information  shall  be  the  same 

that  provided  by  section  412  of  the  For- 

e.gn  Service   Act   of    1946.   as  amended,   for 

the  class  of  Career  Minister. 

PROMOTION 

SEC  7  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
shall  be  promoted  In  accordance  with  the 
p-ovlslons  of  sections  621  through  623  and 
26  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
.mended,  and  shall  receive  wlthln-class  sal- 
ary increases  In  accordance  with  section  625 
cf  such   Act. 

SEPARATION    AND    RETIREMENT 

SEC  8  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
.•lall  be  separated  and  retired  In  accordance 
uith  sections  631  through  637  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 


I  \RTIC1PAT10N      IN      THE     FOREIGN      SERVICE     RE- 
TIREMENT    AND    DISABILrTY    SYSTEM 

SEC.  9.  (a)  Foreign  Service  Informatl^ 
.  fflcers  shall  be  participants  In  and  enUtled 
;  3  the  benefits  of  the  Foreign  Service  ret^ 
ment  and  disability  system  under  *  ««  V™ 
ct  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  19*6  f 
amended,  on  the  same  basis  as  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Officers.  Any  such  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation officer  who  becomes  a  participant 
in  such  system  shall  make  contributions  to 
•he  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
fund  on  the  same  basis  as  Foreign  Service 

officers.  ^  ,   .,„„^ 

(b)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  any  Foreign 
Service  Staff  officer  or  employee  appointed 
bv  the  Agency  who  has  completed  at  least 
ten  years  of  conUnuous  service,  exclusive  of 
tnllltary  service.  In  the  Foreign  Serv^«»  ^f 
•  ne  Agency  shall  become  a  participant  in  the 


Poreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system  and  shall  make  a  special  contribution 
to  the  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  dls- 
abUlty  fund  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vlsloM  of  section  852  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended. 

(c)  Any  such  officer  or  employee  who.  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ib)  of  this  sec- 
tion becomes  a  participant  In  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  and  disability  system, 
shaU  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  during 
the  third  year  after  the  effective  date  of  that 
paragraph  if  he  attains  age  sixty-four  or  if 

he  if  over  age  sixty-four:  ^^'"5  ^llVhTear 
year  at  age  sixty-three:  during  the  fifth  year 
at  age  sixty-two:  during  the  sixth  year  at 
aee  sixty-one,  and  thereafter  at  age  sixty. 

(d)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  becomes 
a  participant  in  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment and  disability  system  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  ib)  of  this  section  who 
is  age  fifty-seven  or  over  on  the  eftectlse 
date  of  that  paragraph,  may  retire  volun- 
tarily at  any  time  before  mandatory  retire- 
ment under  paragraph  (O  of  this  sect  on 
and  receive  retirement  benefits  under  section 
821  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended.  v,,    „» 

(e)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  ib)  or 
this  section  become  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  which  begins  more 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  except  that  any  Foreign  Service 
Staff  officer  or  employee,  who  at  the  time 
thU  Act  becomes  effective  meets  the  require- 
ments for  participation  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice retirement  and  disability  system,  may 
elect  to  become  a  participant  In  the  system 
before  the  mandatory  provisions  become  ef- 
fective. Such  Foreign  Service  Staff  officers 
and  employees  shall  become  participants 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
following  the  date  of  their  application  for 
earlier  participation. 

OTHER   APPLICABLE   PROVISIONS   OF    LAW 

SEC  10.  All  other  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  or  of  any 
other  law.  which  apply  to  Foreign  Service 
officers  and  are  not  referred  to  above,  shall 
be  applicable  to  Foreign  Service  Information 
officers, 

COMMISSIONING     AND     ASSIGNMENT     AS     DIPLO- 
MATIC   AND  CONSULAR   OFFICERS 

SEC  11  (a)  The  Secretary  of  State  may, 
upon  request  of  the  Director,  recommend 
to  the  President  that  Foreign  Service  infor- 
maUon  officers  be  conunlssloned  as  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers,  or  both,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  512  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  may.  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Director,  assign  Foreign  Service 
information  officers,  commissioned  as  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officers,  to  serve  under  such 
commissions  in  accordance  with  sections  512 
and  514  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended. 

INTERPRETATION    AND   CONSTRUCTION 

SEC  12  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  "Foreign  Service  officer"  when  used  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
or  in  any  other  provision  of  law  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  "Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion officer"  and  the  term  "Secretary  of 
State"  when  used  with  respect  to  authorities 
aopUcable  to  Foreign  Service  officers  shall 
b^  construed  to  mean  the  Director  of  the 
United  SUtes  Information  Agency  with  re- 
spect to  Foreign  Service  Information  officers, 

TRANSFER  OF  AGENCY  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE  INFORMATION  OFFICER 
STATUS 

SEC.  13.  Agency  Foreign  Service  officers  on 
active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shaU,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  be  transferred 
from  the  classes  in  which  they  are  serving  on 
such  date  to  the  comparable  salaries  and 
classes  of  Foreign  Service  Information  officers 
established  by  this  Act.  Service  In  the  former 


class  shall  be  considered  as  constituting 
service  in  the  new  class  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  (1)  eligibility  for  promotion,  m 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
622,  (2)  liability  for  separation,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  633,  (3)  con- 
tinuation of  probationary  status  pursuant 
to  section  635.  and  (4)  credit  for  Ume  served 
toward  In-class  promotion  in  accordance 
with  section  625. 


VETERANS'    PREFERENCE 

Sec  14.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3320  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  fact  that  any  applicant  Is  a  veteran 
or  disabled  veteran,  as  defined  in  section  2108 
il)  or  (2)  of  such  title,  shall  be  taken  Into 
consideration  as  an  affirmaljive  factor  In  the 
selection  of  applicants  for  initial  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  or  Foreign 
Service  Information   officers. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  9.  after  line  14,  add  the  following: 

"TENURE  OF  FOREIGN   SERV^CE  RESERVE   OFFICERS 

"Sec.  15,  (a)  Any  officer  appointed  as  a 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  may  serve  as  such 
for  not  more  than  5  years.  During  such  period 
( no  sooner  than  the  expiration  of  the  third 
year  but  no  later  than  the  expiration  of  the 
fifth  year)  such  Foreign  Service  Reserve  of- 
ficer shall  be  appointed  as  a  Foreign  Service 
Officer,  Foreign  Service  Information  Officer, 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  with  unlimited 
tenure.  Foreign  Service  staff  officer,  or  shall 
be  terminated  as  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  522  and  527  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  an  appointment  of 
any  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  existing 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  may 
be  extended,  but  not  beyond  the  expiration 
of  the  5-year  period  beginning  on  such  date 
of  enactment. 

■  RETIREMENT    AND    SEPARATION    OF    FOREIGN 
SERVICE    RESERVE    OFFICERS 

"Sec  16.   (a)   In  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  President  may  prescribe,  any 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer  with  unlimited 
tenure    shall    become    a   participant   In    the 
Foreign   Service    Retirement   and    Disability 
System  and  shall  make  a  special  contribution 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  832  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of   1946,  as  amended.  Beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  Reserve 
officer  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  mandatorily  retired  for  age  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  section  9  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  633  and 
634  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended,  shall  apply  to  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  with  unlimited  tenure. 

"PRESENT     FOREIGN     SERVICE     RESERVE     OFFICERS 

•Sec.  17.  Any  Foreign  Service  Reserve  of- 
ficer appointed  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  who  has  completed  at  least 
3  years  of  continuous  and  satisfactory  service 
as  such  on  such  date  of  enactment,  or  who 
will  have  completed  at  least  3  years  of  such 
service  before  the  expiration  of  the  3-year 
period  beginning  on  such  date  of  enactment, 
may  be  appointed  as  a  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officer  with  unlimited  tenure. 

"LIMTTATION  ON  EXTENSION  OF  FOREIGN  SERVICE 
RESERVE    OFFICER    APPOINTMENTS 

••SEC.  18.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  522  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■■  except  that  the  authority  contolned  in 
this  paragraph  relating  to  "tending  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  Reserve  officer,  and  to  con- 
tinuing the  services  of  any  such  Reserve  of- 
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fleer  by  reappointment  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Department  of  St«t«  and  the 
United  Stat«  Information  Agency' 

"SXCT.VSION  or  cniTAis  aocnciks 
Stc  19  The  provisions  of  sections  15,  16, 
and  17  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  ' 

Mr  HAYS  durin*  the  leadini?  Mr 
Speaicer.  I  cusk  uaanimuus  consent  that 
further  readinx  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  :t  be  printed 
in  the  RrcoRP 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaicer,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  commit- 
tee amendmeiit  first  The  committee 
amendment  deals  with  people  who  are 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  otflcers  The 
present  law  provides  that  they  can  be 
appointed  for  5  years  and  then  their  ap- 
pointment can  be  extended  for  another 
5  years  By  virtue  of  a  rtder  in  the 
Appropriation  Act.  their  appointments 
have  been  continued  on  a  vear-to-vear 
basis 

The  committee  amendment  covers 
only  people  from  State  and  USL.A.  We 
thought  that  if  they  should  make  up 
their  minds  by  the  end  of  5  years  whether 
they  wanted  to  keep  a  fellow  or  not 

In  effect,  what  the  amendment  would 
do  IS  to  tell  them.  •Y'ou  make  a  decision 
on  this  fellow  any  time  after  the  third 
year  but  before  the  end  of  his  fifth  year 
If  you  do  not  want  to  keep  nun.  let 
him  go  "  In  substance,  that  is  what  the 
amendment  would  do 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
ijentieman   yield  ^ 

Mr  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
:rom  Iowa 

Mr  GROSS  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  ir.i.-  sole  purpose  o:  the  bill? 

Mr  H--\YS  No.  I  was  talking  first.  If 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
about  the  amendment  whicli  the  Clerk 
was  reporting  when  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  dispense  with  further  read- 
;:ig  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  apologize  to  the  House. 
This  is  a  matter  that  is  rather  technical 
and  It  may  be  a  bttle  dry.  but  what  I 
am  tryln*;  to  say  to  the  t,'tntleman  from 
Iowa  and  the  Members  of  the  House  is 
that  many  of  the  overseas  personnel 
in  the  US.  Information  Atjency  are 
reserve  officers.  This  bill  Is  intended  to 
give  them  tenure,  such  as  people  in  the 
State  Department  have  Aho  are  For- 
eign Service  officers.  These  people  will 
be  called  Foreign  Service  information 
officers,  and  they  will  have  exactly  the 
same  rights  and  prerogatives  as  if  they 
were  Forei.;n  Service  officers,  except 
they  will  be  in  this  agency  They  will 
come  under  the  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment system  of  the  Joint  Service  retire- 
ment system  and  they  will  be  subject 
to  selection  out,  but  it  will  iuve  them 
career  status,  which  up  to  now  they 
simply  have  not  had 

In  1965  these  provisions  were  included 
as  the  gentleman  may  remember,  in  a 
bill  which  covered  the  Department  of 
State,  USIA  and  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development    That  bill  passed 


this  body,  but  it  was  not  taken  up  by 
the  Senate.  This  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously.  While  I  am  not 
very  happy  with  a  piecemeal  approach  in 
dealing  with  our  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel problems.  I  t)elieve — and  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee  be- 
lieve— that  the  U  S  Information  Agency 
IS  here  to  stay  Hence  these  people  ought 
to  have  tenure  the  .same  as  other  Gov- 
ernment employees 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
tjentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  are  these 
employees  now  Cla^ysiflcation  Act  em- 
ployees? 

Mr  HAYS  No  sir.  they  are  not.  They 
are  Foreign  Service  reserve  officers.  They 
are  appKiinted  by  USIA  as  reserves  under 
the  authority  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

.As  I  said  earlier  m  talking  about  the 
amendment,  they  are  appointed  for  5 
years,  and  with  a  po.ssible  extension  for 
another  5  years  After  that  they  are  on 
a  year-to-year  basis  dependent  upon  a 
nder  m  the  annual  appropriation  act. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  must  ex- 
plain that  I  serve  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  but  unfortunately  I  was  in  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
.\t  the  time  this  bill  came  up.  Therefore, 
I  must  ask  these  questions,  because  I  am 
unacquainted  with  the  reasons  for  the 
legislation 

Mr  HAYS  Mr  Speaker.  I  understand 
that  The  gentleman  irom  Iowa  is  a  vers* 
conscientious  member  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  attends  more  ses- 
.iions  than  perhaps  most  ol  us  I  do  un- 
derstand that  the  day  this  came  up.  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  was  in  another 
committee,  so  I  will  try  to  answer  any 
questions  the  gentleman  may  have. 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately how  manv  employees  are  there  in 
the  USL\? 

Mr.  HAYS.  About  800  will  be  affected 
m  the  US  Information  Agency. 

Mr  GROSS.  And  they  are  not  under 
any  .selection  out  authority  as  of  now? 

Mr  HAYS.  Actually,  they  do  not  even 
have  that  protection,  may  I  say  to  the 
-;entleman.  They  are  Foiei^;n  Service 
Re.serve  otHcers  servMig  on  a  timt'-iimited 
appointment  as  provided  m  the  Foreign 
SerMce  Act 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Speaker.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  liave  at  hand  two 
amendments  to  be  offered  to  this  bill  by 
one  of  the  Members  who  is  imable  to  be 
here  today  One  cieuls  with  the  .selection- 
jut  procedure,  and  the  other  with  vet- 
erans' rights  Is  the  t;entleman  ac- 
quainted with  the  amendments? 

Mr  HAYS  I  am  acquainted  with  them. 
I  will  hope  the  iientleman  will  not  offer 
them  for  the  simple  reu.son  that  we  are 
living  these  people  much  more  protec- 
tion than  they  have  now.  I  do  not  know. 
if  those  amendments  are  adopted. 
■.' hether  we  could  t;et  this  bill  through 
the  other  body  or  get  the  other  body  to 
accept  it.  and  we  would  have  to  go  to 
conference. 

We  have  put  m  the  bill  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  USIA  shall  pay 
attention  in  the  ^election  procedures  to 
the  tact  that  the  man  may  be  a  veteran. 


At  the  moment,  as  reserves,  these  people 
have  no  protection  whatever,  so  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  is  limiting 
their  protection.  This  bill  is  giving  then, 
status;  it  is  giving  them  tenure,  and  r. 
IS  giving  them  protection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  wa.s 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addition.). 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
a.ssurance  from  the  gentleman,  I  will  no- 
offer  the  amendments.  I  would  not  be  able 
to  articulate  too  well  on  behalf  of  the 
amendments  with  the  limited  knowledge 
of  the  bill  that  I  have,  so  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  assurance  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  in  his  opinion  the 
amendments  are  not  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  these  employees. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Let  me  reiterate  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  the  USIA  offices  are 
getting  some  protection  under  this  bill 
As  of  now  they  have  none.  They  will  .■se- 
cure tenure  subject,  as  are  Foreign  Serv- 
ice offices  in  the  Department  of  State,  to 
.selection  out.  But  the  .selection-out  proc- 
ess IS  time-consuming  procedure  that  is 
not  exercised  too  often.  There  is  a  right 
of  appeal. 

Most  of  the  people  downtown  have 
learned  that  if  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  procedure,  and  it  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  subcommittee,  we 
take  a  look  at  it.  We  have  been  dom? 
that.  and.  in  a  couple  instances,  we  have 
called  in  the  State  Department  and  said 
that  we  think  a  mistake  has  been  made, 
and  they  said  they  did  make  a  mistake 
and  rescinded  the  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  that  is  correct 
The  subcommittee,  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio   is  the  Chairman,   has 
done  that. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Ills  response. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAY'S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  In  further  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  let  me  say — and  I 
am  sure  the  i^entleman  will  recall  this — 
we  have  been  diligent  in  trying  to  protect 
the  rights  of  veterans.  Speakine  as  a 
member  not  only  of  the  Committee  on 
FVjreign  Affairs  but  also  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  believe  we 
have  done  all  that  we  can  in  this  legis- 
lation under  the  circumstances  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  veterans.  It  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  that  we  wanted 
to  do  this  Certainly  in  good  conscience 
I  could  support  nothing  less.  We  want 
veterans'  rights  and  veterans'  pref- 
erences as  far  as  may  be  possible  under 
the  law  to  be  maintained  and  extended 
whenever  that  can  be  done. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
HoLiFiELDi.  The  time  of  the  centleman 
irom  Ohio  has  expired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hays  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
nunutcs. ' 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Some  would  .say  that  in 
the  course  of  the  selectlon-out  process 


it  is  true  that  veterans'  preferences  or 
eterans'    rights    may    be   to   a   degree 
limited.    I   could   not   argue   with   that 
noint  of  view.  At  the  same  time,  haying 
m  view  the  overall  benefits  in  this  bUl  as 
described   very   well  by   the   gentleman 
irom  Ohio   IMr.  HaysI    and  having  in 
mind  the  greater  benefits  that  individuals 
will  receive  if  this  bUl  becomes  law,  such 
as  tenure,  and  retirement  under  the  For- 
eign Service  system.  I  believe  that  on  bal- 
ance the  benefits  far  outweigh  the  few 
UmiUtions  as  are  necessarily  imposed. 
We  have  protected  the  veterans  as  we 
want  to  do,  I  repeat,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible. 
I  urge  that  the  House  pass  this  bill. 
Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question  with  regard  to  section  14  on 
the  veterans'  preference.  Do  I  corjecUy 
understand  that  the  language  of  the  bill 
now  applies  the  provisions  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Preference  Act  to  the  selection; 
t»iat  is,  when  they  are  first  selected,  both 
into  the  Foreign  Service  Office  and  the 
Foreign  Service  Information  Office? 
Mr  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  HENDERSON.  I  want  to  commend 
tlie  committee  for  taking  that  action   I 
believe   it   is   an   extension   that   would 
presently    apply   without   enactment   of 
this  bill  to  Foreign  Service  officers. 
Mr.  HAYS.  There  is  no  question  about 

Mr  HENDERSON.  I  commend  the 
committee.  In  the  future,  as  experience 
mav  warrant,  it  will  be  i^ossible,  if  they 
do  not  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
committee  as  stated  in  the  report,  to 
,nact  legislation  that  would  further  ex- 
t,end  into  this  area. 

The  committee  is  commended  not  oniy 
10-  providing  veterans'  preference  to  the 
Foreign  Service  Information  but  also  to 
tiie  Foreign  Service  Office. 

Mr  HAY'S.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  they 
iiad   no   protection   at   all   in   veterans- 
preference  or  anything  else,  without  this 
bill   They  will  get  a  double  protection, 
the"  protection   of   section    14   plus   the 
career  status. 
Mr     HENDERSON.    I    commend    the 
entleman  and  the  committee  for  writ- 
n<'  into  the  law  the  veteran  preference 
•jrovision   on   the  question   of   appoint- 
ments, and  expressing  its  intent  regard- 
ing the  selcction-out  process. 
Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemen yield? 

Mr  HAY'S  I  am  reluctant  to  continue 
asking  the  indulaence  of  the  House  on 
time.  Would  the  -jentleman  care  to  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ask 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  ^  addaional 
ir.Miutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   GROSS.    I   have   one   additional 
question. 

Was  the  request  for  this  legislation  by 
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the  USIA  or  by  the  State  Department,  or 
both'  From  whence  came  the  request? 

Mr  HAYS.  The  request  came  from  the 
US  Information  Agency,  and  it  was 
supported  by  the  State  Department. 

Mr    GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr'  HAYS.  I  beheve  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  be  glad  to  have  it.  It  would 
rather  have  Reserve  appointments  on  a 

more  regular  basis.  ,     ,.     ^       .,<... 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  ^  »     ^  » 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that  what 
this  bill  seeks  to  do  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  a  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officer 
presently  a  member  of  the  USIA  to  be- 
come   a    Foreign    Service    Information 

officer? 

Mr  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  REID  of  New  York.  But  it  does 
not  if  I  mav  ask  further,  permit  a  lateral 
transfer  of  such  an  ofticer  into  the  cate- 
o-ory  of  Foreign  Service  officer  itself?  In 
other  words,  FSO's  are  not  affected? 

Mr  HAYS.  That  is  correct.  As  the 
gentleman  probably  knows  the  Foreign 
Service  reserve  officers  can  be  lateraled 
into  the  Foreign  Service. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  As  the  gentle- 
man also  knows,  my  only  concern  is  that 
too  much  lateral  transfer  will  occur  with- 
out the  requisite  experience  so  as  to 
dilute  the  PSO  corps,  and  further  that  an 
embassy  might  be  in  the  hands  of  some- 
body who  is  training  and  has  not  been 
principally  in  the  diplomatic  area. 

Mr    HAYS.  There  is  nothing   m  this 
bill  that  does  that.  There  are  arguments 
on  both  sides,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman^ 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  think  that 
the  Foreign  Service  ought  to  be  diluted 
by  fresh  blood,  if  you  want  to  use  the 
word    "diluted,"    or    the    word  "trans- 
fused "  There  are  others  who  think  that 
vou  ought  never   to  get  in   unless  yoa 
come  in  at  the  bottom.  As  the  gentleman 
must   know,    the   legislation    which    we 
are  considering  does  not  touch  that  but 
touches    Foreign     Service     information 
officers.  There  is  a  provision  ir.  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  for  lateral  entry —but  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  o. 
transfusion,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  protection  of  the  morale  of  the 
service  that  we  have  men  of  professional 
character,  and  as  regards  senior  appoii^t- 
ments  in  an  embassy  of  senior  FSO  s, 
it  is  desirable  that  they  have  quite  broad 
experience. 

Mr.  HAYS.  There  is  nothing  m   th:s 
bill  that  will  touch  that. 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  not 
the  gentleman  agree  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  setting  up  a  system  of  For- 
eign Service  information  officers  parallel 
to  Foreign  Service  officers? 
Mr.  HAYS.  Exactly. 
Mr  Speaker,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  bill  to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The      committee      amendment      was 
agreed  to. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  16363, 
TO   AMEND  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  ACT 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  'H.R^ 
16363)   to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act.  to 
provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State    agencies    with    respect    to    State 
poultry    products   inspection    programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The    SPEAKER    pro     tempore     'Mr. 
HoLiFiELD) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read   the  statement. 
The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report   iH.  Rept.  No.  1839) 
The  committpp  of  conference  on   the  dis- 
agreeing  voles    of    the    two    Houses   on    the 
amendment  nf  the  Sen.^te  to  the  bill   -H.R. 
16363).  to  clanfy  and   otherwise  amend  the 
Poultry  Products  In.spc<;ticn  Act.  to  provide 
for     cooperation      with      apprcprlate      State 
agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry  prod- 
ucts   inspection    programs,    and    for    other 
purposes,    having    met.    after    full    and    free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend    to    their    respective    Houses    as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  <-{  the  Senate  and 
aeree  W  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the   lollowlng: 

•  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  ;ts  the  \\  hole- 
tome  Pnultrv  Products  Act' 

•■"^EC  2  Section  2  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  (71  Stat  441,  as  amended;  21 
use    451)   IS  hereby  amended  t.^  read: 

••  •Sec     2.    Poultry    and    poultry    products 
are  an  important  source  of  the  Nation's  total 
'iuppiy  ot  food.  They  are  consumed  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  maior  portion  thereof 
moves  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  It 
is  essential  in   t,he  public  int-rest  that  the 
health  and  welf.ire  of  consumers  be  protected 
bv  I'-'surmB  that  poultry  products  distributed 
to  tbem  ar'e  wholesome,  not  adulterated,  and 
properly  marked,  labeled,  and  p,-ckacpd.  Un- 
wholesome,     adulterated,      or      misbranded 
poultry  products  impair  the  effective  regu- 
lation'of   poultry  product-s   m   interstate  or 
foreign  commerce.  ..:e  mlurious  to  the  pub- 
lic v,-elfare.  destroy   markets   for  v.-holesome. 
not  adulterated.   :  nd   properly   labeled    and 
packaged    poultry    products,    and    result    in 
sundry  losses  to  poultry  producer?  and  i>roc- 
esscrs"  of    poultry   and    poultry    products,    as 
well   as   mjurv   to   consumers,.   It   is   hereby 
found    that   ail    articles   and    poultry    which 
are   regulated   under  this  .-Xct   are  either  in 
interstate  <.r  foreign   cnmmcrce   or  .v.ibstan- 
tlallv  affect  .=uch  commerce,  .nd  that  reeu- 
lation  by   the  Secretary  of  Aerlculture  and 
cooperation  bv  the  States  and  other  jurls- 
dtction.'^    as    contemplated    by    this    Act    are 
;.ppropnat«    to   prevent    and    eliminate   bur- 
dens   upon    such    commerce,    to    effectively 
regulate    .'^uch    commerce,    and    to    protect 
the  health  .and  welfare  of  consumers  ' 

SEC.  3.  Section  3  of  said  Act  >  21  U  S.C.  4o2) 
is  hereby   amended   to  read: 

•••Sec." 3.  It  Is  hereby   declared   to  be   the 
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polJcy  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  In- 
spection of  porultry  and  poultry  product* 
and  otherwise  rec^late  the  proceaelng  and 
dlatrlbutlon  of  such  articles  as  hereinafter 
prescribed  to  prevent  the  movement  or  sale  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of.  or  the 
burdening  of  such  commerce  by.  poultry 
products  which  are  adulterated  or  mls- 
br»nded  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congreas  that 
when  poultry  and  poultry  products  are  con- 
demned because  of  disease,  the  reason  for 
condemnation  In  such  Instances  shall  be 
supported  by  sclentlHc  fact.  Information,  or 
criteria,  and  such  condemnation  under  this 
Act  shall  be  achieved  through  uniform  in- 
spection standards  and  uniform  applica- 
tions thereof  ■ 

••3k:  4  SecUon  4  at  said  Act  ( 21  U  S  C  453  i 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read 

••  •S«c.  4  Por  purpose  of  this  Act — 
•••(a)  The  term  •commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  any  territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  place  out- 
side thereof:  or  within  any  territory  not  or- 
ganized with  a  legislative  body,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia 

•  '(b*  Except  as  otherwise  provided  m  this 
Act.  the  ferm  'SUte"  means  any  SUte  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

••■(C)  The  term  •territory"  means  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 
.\mertcan  Samoa,  and  any  other  territory  or 
poaseMlon  of  the  United  States,  excluding 
the  Canal  Zone 

■  id)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
territories  of  the  United  States 

■•■(e)  The  term  poultry  means  any 
domesticated   bird,   whether   live   or   dead 

•■(f)  The  term  •poultry  product"  means 
any  poultry  carcass  or  part  thereof,  or  any 
product  which  is  made  wholly  or  in  part 
from  any  poultry  carcass  or  part  thereof. 
excepUng  products  which  contain  poultry 
ingredients  only  in  a  relatively  small  pro- 
portion or  historically  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  consumers  as  products  of  the 
poultry  food  industry  and  which  are  ex- 
empted by  tne  Secretary  from  definition  as 
a  poultry  product  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Secretary-  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
the  poultry  ingredients  in  such  products  are 
not  adulterated  and  that  such  products  are 
not  represented  as  poultry  products 

■•■(g)  The  term  ••adulterated"  shall  apply 
to  any  poultry  product  under  one  or  more  of 
the  following  circumstances 

••  •(  1)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  pwlsonoua 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
It  Injurious  to  health,  but  in  case  the  sub- 
stance U  not  an  added  substance,  such  arUcle 
shall  not  be  considered  adulterated  under 
this  clause  If  the  quantity  of  such  substance 
m  or  on  such  article  does  not  ordinarily 
render  It  Injurious  to  health, 

•  •  ( 2 )  ( A )  If  It  bears  or  contains  .  by  reason 
of  administration  of  any  substance  to  the 
live  poultry  or  otherwise  i  any  added  prison- 
ous or  added  deleterious  substance  other 
than  one  which  Is  1 1  >  a  pesticide  chemical 
In  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity;  (III 
a  ftiod  additive,  or  (ill'  a  color  additive) 
which  may.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
make  such  article  unHt  for  human  food; 

•••(Bi  If  It  Is.  m  whole  or  in  part,  a  raw 
agricultural  commodity  and  such  commodity 
bears  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical  which 
Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Pood  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act; 

■■■iC)  If  It  bears  jr  contains  any  food 
additive  which  Is  unsafe  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  409  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

•■iDi  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  color 
additive  which  Is  unsafe  withm  the  mean- 
ing of  section  706  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetl"  Act  Protided  That  an  arUcle 
which  la  not  otherwise  deemed  adulterated 
under  clause  (Bi,  iC'  )r  (D)  shall  never- 
theless be  deemed  adulterated  if  use  of  the 


pesticide  chemical  ffxxl  additive,  or  color 
additive  in  or  on  such  article  Is  prohibited 
by  regulations  )f  the  Secretary  In  offlclal 
establishments 

■  (3 1  If  It  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
any  filthy  putrid  or  decomposed  substance 
or  18  for  any  other  reason  unsound,  un- 
nealthf^al.  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unflt 
for  human  food; 

••i4)  If  It  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or 
held  under  Insanitary  conditions  whereby  It 
may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth. 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  In- 
jurious to  health 

■  ■i5i  If  It  iB,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  prod- 
uct of  any  poultry  which  has  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter 

•  (6)  If  Its  container  Is  composed.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  of  any  prisonous  or  dele- 
terious substance  which  may  render  the  con- 
tents injurloxis  to  health; 

•  i7)  If  It  has  been  intentionally  sub- 
jected to  radlaUon,  unless  the  use  of  the 
radiation  was  In  conformity  with  a  regula- 
tion or  exemption  in  effect  pursuant  to  sec- 
tlnn  409  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic .\ct.  or 

1 8)  If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
in  whole  or  In  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom  or  if  any  substance  has  been  sub- 
stituted, wholly  or  In  part  therefor;  or  If 
damage  or  Inferiority  has  been  concealed  In 
any  manner,  or  if  any  substance  has  been 
•tdded  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith 
^o  as  to  increase  Its  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce 
Its  quality  or  strength,  or  make  It  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  It  le 

■•■hi  The  term  mlsbranded^^  shall  apply 
to  any  poultry  product  under  one  or  more 
of  the  following  circumstances 

■•■(li  If  lU  labeling  is  false  or  misleading 
In  anv  particular 

(2 1  If  It  Is  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  another  food: 

■  ■i3i  If  It  Is  an  Imitation  of  nnother  food, 
unless  Its  label  bears.  In  type  of  uniform  size 
and  prominence,  the  word  •Imitation"'  and 
immediately  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  food 
imitated: 

■  (4)  If  lU  container  is  so  made,  formed, 
or  filled  as  to  be  misleading: 

■  .5)  unless  It  bears  a  label  showing  (A) 
the  name  and  the  place  of  business  of  the 
manufacturer  packer,  or  distributor:  and 
,  Bi  an  accurate  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
the  product  In  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or 
numerical  count  Proixded.  That  under 
clause  Bi  of  this  subparagraph  i5i,  reason- 
able variations  may  be  permitted,  and 
exemptions  as  to  small  packages  or  articles 
not  In  packages  or  other  containers  may  be 
established  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
secretary: 

■  ■i6)  If  any  word,  statement,  or  other  In- 
formation required  by  or  under  .luthonty  of 
this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  other 
labeling  Is  not  prominently  placed  thereon 
with  such  consplcuousness  i  as  compared 
with  other  words  statements,  designs,  or  de- 
vices, in  the  labeling)  and  In  such  terms  as 
to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood 
by  the  ordinary  Individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use: 

■■  •(7i  If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  standard 
of  IdenUty  or  composition  has  been  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Act  unless  (Ai  it  conforms  to 
such  definition  and  standard,  and  iB)  Its 
label  bears  the  name  of  the  food  specified 
in  the  definition  and  standard  and.  insofar 
.ti  may  be  required  by  such  regulations,  the 
common  names  of  optional  Ingredients 
(Other  than  spices,  fiavorlng.  and  coloring) 
present  In  .such  fixxl. 

••  •(8)  If  It  purport*  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  standard  or  standards 
of  fill  of  container  have  been  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  section  8 
of  this  .\ct.  and  It  falls  below  the  standard 
of  fill  of  container  applicable  thereto,  unless 


Its  label  bears,  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
such  regulaUons  specify,  a  statement  that  it 
falls  below  such  standard; 

•'  •(8)  If  It  Is  not  subject  to  the  provlsi.jr  s 
of  subparagraph  (7).  unless  Its  label  be.irs 
(A)  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  focd. 
If  any  there  be,  and  (B)  in  case  it  Is  fabr.- 
cated  from  two  or  more  Ingredients,  tlie 
common  or  usual  name  of  each  such  Ingredi- 
ent; except  that  spices,  fiavorlnga,  and  color- 
ings may,  when  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 
be  designated  as  spices,  fiavorlnga,  and  color- 
ings without  naming  each:  Provided,  That  to 
the  extent  that  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph  (9) 
is  Impracticable  or  results  In  deception  or 
unfair  competition,  exemptions  shall  be 
esubllshed  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

•■  '(lO)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
for  special  dietary  uses  unless  lU  label  bears 
such  information  concerning  Its  rttamln. 
mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  as  Uif 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  d^?- 
termlnes  to  be.  and  by  regulations  prescnbe<: 
as,  necessary  in  arder  rul'y  to  inform  pur- 
chasers as  to  Its  value  for  such  uses; 

""(11)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  artlflc:,.! 
flavoring,  artificial  coloring,  or  chemical  pre- 
servative, unless  It  bears  labeling  stating 
that  fact:  ProiHded.  That,  to  the  extent  th.ii 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  (11)  is  Impracticable,  exemp- 
tions shall  be  established  by  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary:  or 

••  •(12)  If  It  falls  to  bear  on  Its  container? 
and  in  the  case  of  nonconsumer  packaged 
carcasses  (If  the  Secretary  so  requires)  di- 
rectly thereon,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe,  the  official  inspection  leg- 
end and  offlclal  establishment  number  of  the 
establishment  where  the  article  was  proc- 
essed, and,  unrestricted  by  any  of  the  fore- 
going, such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  in  such  regulations  to  a.";- 
sure  that  It  will  not  have  false  or  misleading- 
labeling  and  that  the  public  will  be  :r.- 
formed  of  the  manner  of  handling  required 
to  maintain  the  article  In  a  wholesome  con- 
dition. 

•'  "(1)  The  term  "'Secretary'"  means  the  Se-:- 
retary  of  Agriculture  or  his  delegate. 

""(J)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  business  unit. 

"(ki  The  term  ■inspector"  means:  di 
an  employee  or  official  of  the  United  State- 
Qovernment  authorized  by  the  Secretar^ 
to  inspect  poultry  and  poultry  products  un- 
der the  authority  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  air,- 
employee  or  offlclal  of  the  government  of  rn.- 
State  or  territory  or  the  District  of  CoUimb:,'. 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  inspect  po\i:- 
trv  and  poultry  products  under  atithorlf 
of  this  Act.  under  an  agreement  entered  in; 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  approprla.t 
State  or  other  agency 

■'■(1)    The  term    'official  mark"  means  the 
offlclal  Inspection  legend  or  any  other  symhi ! 
prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  Secretarv'  '■ 
Identify  the  status  of  any  article  or  poultry 
under  this  Act 

•    (mi  The  term    offlclal  inspection  legend 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regulation^ 
of  The  Secretary  showing  that  an  article  'a;- 
inspected    for    wholesomeness    In   accordance 
with  this  .Act 

■  in)  The  term  ■official  certificate"  mean- 
any  certificate  prescribed  by  regulations  '■: 
the  Secretary  tor  Issuance  by  an  inspect!  r 
or  other  person  performing  offlclal  :unctlon> 
under  this  .\ct 

■  ■loi  The  term  ■official  device"  means  .inv 
device  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  in  applying  any  official  mark 

■ipi  The  term  ■official  establlshmen: 
means  any  establishment  as  determined  !.-. 
the  Secretary  at  which  inspection  of  th> 
slaughter  of  poultry,  or  the  processing  ■  1 
poultry  products.  Is  maintained  under  th» 
authority  of  this  Act, 


,qi  The  term  "Inspection  service  means 
,he  offlclal  Oovernmeni  service  within  the 
l!l,.flrunenl  of  Agriculture  designated  by  the 
^^^e^r^  having  the  responsibility  for 
^  V  ng  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act^ 

ri    The  term  ■container"  or  ••package 
,„,;udes  anv  box.  can.  tin.  cloth,  plastic,  or 
Mher  recepucle,  wrapper,  or  cover. 

^,  The  term  •label"  means  a  display  of 
wri.ien  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon 
!,  article  or  the  Immediate  container  not 
?nr" lading  packaged  liners)  of  any  article; 
Xi  h"ferm  •ladling"  means  all  labels  and 
.her  written,  printed  or  graphic  matter 
;  upon  anv  article  or  any  of  Its  containers 
or  Nvrappers.' or   (2i    accompanying  such  ar- 

^"''^■.t)  The  term  ■shipping  container"" 
me'.ns  anv  container  used  or  intended  for 
"i  'n  packaging  the  product  packed  In  an 
,mii;edlale  container. 

ui  The  term  "Immediate  container- 
includes  anv  consumer  package:  or  any  oth- 
errontalner  In  which  poultry  products,  not 
consumer  packaged,  are  packed. 
'^°'.'';\^  The  teriT.  ^capable  of  use  as  human 
food"  shall  apply  to  any  carcass,  or  pert  or 
product  of  a  carcass,  of  any  poultry,  unless 
Tis  denatured  or  otherwise  Identified  as 
re<nnred  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
ser-etarv  to  deter  Its  use  as  human  food. 
or  :t  IS  naturally  Inedible  by  humans 

■  ,  w»  The  term  •"processed"'  means  slaugh- 
•  ere.i  canned,  salted,  stuffed,  rendered. 
boi.ed,  cut  up,  or  otherwise  manufactured  or 

"■"""^xrThe  term  "Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Co  netlc  Act""  means  the  Act  so  entitled,  ap- 
Poved  June  25.  1938  (52  Stat  10401.  and 
ACS   amendatory   thereof   or  supplementary 

''^''?y°  The  terms  "pesticide  chemical", 
food'  additive"',  "color  additive",  and  "raw 
Kgr  cultural  commodity"  shall  have  the  same 
me..nmgs  for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  under 
The  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

■  (z)  The  term  "poultry  products  broker 
me:ins  anv  person  engaged  In  the  business  of 
buving  or"  selling  poultry  products  on  com- 
mUion,  or  otherwise  negotiating  purchases 
or  Vales  of  such  articles  other  than  1"  hU 
own  account  or  as  an  employee  of  another 

''*'^^°aa)  The  term  'Tenderer"  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  rendering 
carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  of  the  car- 
cas.ses  of  poultry,  except  rendering  con- 
ducted under  Inspection  or  exemption  under 

^^'%'bb')  The  term  "animal  food  manufac- 
turer" means  any  person  engaged  in  the  biMl- 
ness  of  manufacturing  or  processing  animal 
'ood  derived  wholly  or  In  part  from  carcasses 
or   parts   or   products   of   the   carcasses,   of 

^"sEC^'s.  Section  5  of  said  Act  (21  0.S.C.  454) 
IS  hereby  amended  to  read: 

S«c  5  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 

to  n.'otect  the  consuming  public  ^roin  PO^*jy 
products  that  are  adulterated  or  misbranded 
and  to  assUt  in  efforts  by  State  and  other 
government  agencies  to  accomplish  this  oh- 
lective   In  furtherance  of  this  policy— 

(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  It  would  efffc^uate 
■he  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  State  agency  In  developing 
and  admlnUtering  a  State  poultry  product 
inspection  program  In  any  State  which  has 
enacted  a  mandatory  Stete  poultry  product 
inspection  law  that  Imposes  ante  mortem 
and  post  mortem  Inspection,  relnspectton 
and  sanitation  requirements  that  are  at  least 
equal  to  those  under  this  Act,  with  respect 
•0  all  or  certain  classes  of  persons  engaged 
in  -he  State  In  slaughtering  poultry  or  proc- 
essing poultry  products  for  use  as  buman 
fo!  d  solely  for  distribution  within  such  State. 
(2)  "The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  that  It  would  ef- 
fe. -uate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  coop- 
erate   with    appropriate    State    agencies    in 


developing  and  administering  State  programs 
under  State  laws  containing  authorities  at 
least  equal  to  those  provided  in  section  11 
of  thlV  Act;  and  tx,  cooperate  ^wlth  other 
agencies  of  the  United  States  In  carr>  ng 
out  any  provisions  of  this  Act  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  conduct  such  examinations,  nvestlga- 
tlons.  and  Inspections  as  he  determines  prac- 
ticable through  any  officer  «;  emplojee  o 
anv  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  commissioned  by  the  Secretary 
lor  such  purpose. 

■   (3)  Cooperation  with  State  agencies  un- 
der thU  section  may  include  f^^n'^hm^  ^ 
the   appropriate   State    agency    (D    advisorv 
aLlstance  in  planning  and  otherwise  de^  el - 
oDlng  an  adequate  State  program  under  the 
S?aw   law-    and    (11)    technical    and   labora- 
^ry  assistance  and  training  .including  nec- 
^Ilr?  currlcular  and  instructional  ma^terlals 
and  ^ulpment),  and  financial  and  other  aid 
L  administration  of  such  a  Program    The 
amount  to  be  contributed   to  any  Stat*  ^y 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  from  Fed- 
eral funds  for  any  year  shall   not  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  estimated   total   cost  o 
The   cooperative   program;    ""d    the   Federal 
funds  shall  be  allocated  -.mong  the  Sates  de- 
siring  to   cooperate   on    an    equitable   basis 
such  cooperation  and  payment  shall  be  con- 
Mngent  a?  all  times  upon  the  adminlstrat  on 
of   thV  state   program    in    a   manner    which 
the  sLretary,  in  consultation  with  the  ap- 
p^opT^^te  advisory  committee  aPPOlnt^  un- 
der subparagraph  (4) .  deems  adequate  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  section  _ 

■  ■(4)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  such  rePje^e"^^; 
tlves  of  appropriate  State  agencies  as  the 
Sec«tarv  and  the  State  agencies  may  desig- 
nate to  consult  With  him  concerning  Sta  e 
and  Federal  programs  with  respect  to  poul- 
try product  inspection  and  other  matters 
Within  the  scope  of  this  Act,  including 
Tvaiuatlng  State  programs  for  P^^PO^^^^f 
this  Act%nd  obtaining  better  coordina- 
tion and  more  uniformity  among  the  State 
prirams  and  between  the  Federal  and  State 
proirams  and   adequate   protection   of   con- 

^"^.Ib",  The  appropriate  State  agency  with 
Which  the  Secretary  may  c«oP"\^%;f"f" 
this  Act  shall  be  a  single  agency  m  the 
State  which  is  primarily  --esponslble  for  the 
coordination  of  the  State  programs  hav- 
^  objectives  similar  to  those  under  this 
Act  wiien  the  State  program  includes  per- 
Tonnance  of  certain  functions  by  a  munlcl- 
p^yoT  other  subordinate  governmental 
Snlt  such  unit  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  State  agency  for  purposes  of  this 

^^-^'^r^un    If   the    Secretary    has   reason    to 
believe,  by  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion  of   two   years   after    enactnient   of    the 
Wholesome    Poultry    Products    Act.    that    a 
State  has  failed  to  develop  or  Is  not  enforc- 
Tnglrtth  respect  to  all  establishments  w  thm 
te  J^lsdlctlon  (except  those  that  wou  d  be 
exempted    from    Federal    inspection    under 
subparagraph   (21   of  this  paragraph  <c)  )   at 
Which  %ltry    are   slaughtered,    or   potmry 
products   are    processed   for    use    as   human 
K    Wlely    for    distribution    within    such 
Stat;,   and  the  products  of  such   establish- 
ments, requirements  at  least  equal  to    hose 
imposed  under  secUons  1-A.  6-10.  and    2-22 
of   «i^  Act.   he   shall    promptly   notlfj    the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  this  fact  If  the  Sec- 
^y   determines,   after   consultation   with 
thraovernor  of  the  State,  or  "presentatUe 
selected  by  him.  that  such  requirements  haye 
not^n  developed  and  activated,  he  shall 
p^m^S  after  me  expiration  of  such  two- 
?^Vlod  designate  such  State  as  one  In 
Which  the  provisions  of  said  sections  of  t^^^ 
Act  shall  apply  to  operations  and  trans ac 
tlons   Wholly  Within   such   State:    P^ovded 
That  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the   State  will   activate  such  require- 
ments within  one  additional  year,  he  may 


delay  such  designation  for  said  period,  and 
not  designate  the  State,  if  he  deternilnes  at 
the  end  Of  the  year  that  the  Stale  then  has 
i,uch  requirements  in  effective  operation   The 
secretary  shall  publish  any  such  designation 
in  the  Federal  Register  and.  upon  the  expira- 
tion  of   thirty   days   .fter   such   P^h   ^'tion 
the   provisions   of  said   sections   of    ihi.s   Act 
shall    apply    to   operations   and    transactions 
and  U)  persons  engaged  therein  in  the  State 
to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  saine  manner 
as  if  such  operations  and  transactions  were 
cor.ducted  m  or  lor  commerce   However   not- 
withstanding   any    other    P>-°^'f'«"    °^,    '^'^ 
cection.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  .inv 
establishment   within    a    St^te    's^^P^o^;-  ^'^ 
iUlulterated  poultry  producU  fo^/'ftrlb    tlon 
within  such   State    -.hich   would   clearU    en- 
danger the  public  health  he  shall  notily  the 
Govlmor  of   the   State  and   the  appropriate 
advisory  commltlee  provided  lor  ^y  subpara- 
graph (an4,   of  this  section  of  ^"^h  \ac    for 
effective  action   under  St«te  or  local   law     I 
the   State   does   not    take   action    to   prevent 
Mich  endangering  of  the  P-^\^^^J^'%^^^^^,^. 
:,  reasonable  time  after  ^"ch  notice,  as  deter 
mined  bv  the  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  risk 
,o   public   health,   the   -Secretary   may   lorth- 
with    designate    any    such    establishment    as 
Subject  to%he  provLMons  of  said  sections  of 
this   Act.   and    thereupon    the   establishment 
and  operator  thereof  shall  be  subject  u>  such 
provisions   as   though   engaged   '"   commerce 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  State  has  developed  and  ^^,1    en- 
force  requirements   at   least   equal   to   those 
imposed  underpaid  sections 

•■(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  requiring 
inspection  of  the  slaughter  of  poultry  and 
Uie  processing  of  poultry  P'-oducts  shall  not 
.apply  to  operations  of  types  tradltlonallv  and 
usually  conducted  at  retail  stores  and  res- 
taurants, when  conducted  at  any  retail  store 
or  restaurant  or  similar  retail-type  es  ab- 
lishment  for  sale  in  normal  retail  quantities 
or  service  of  such  articles  to  consumers  at 
such  establishments  If  such  estabUshmente 
;re  subject  to  such  Inspection  provisions 
only  under  this  paragraph  (C) . 

■■"(3)    Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  designated  under  this  para- 
graph   (c)    has   developed    and    will   enforce 
State    poultry    products    Inspection    require- 
ments at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed  under 
the  aforesaid  sections  of  this  Act,  with   re- 
spect   to    the    operations    and    transactions 
yJlthln  such  State  which  are  regulated  under 
subparagraph   ( 1)    of  this  paragraph   <e)    he 
shall  tennlnate  the  designation  of  such  State 
under  this  paragraph  -).  but  this  shall  not 
preclude    the    subsequent    redeslgnatlon    of 
the  State  at  any  time  upon  thirty  fay-s  notice 
to  the  Governor  and  publication  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  In  accordance  with  this  para- 
Saph.  and  any  State  may  be  designated  upon 
fuch   notice   and   publication,   at    any    time 
after  the  period  specified  In  this  Paragraph 
whether   or   not    the    State   has    theretofore 
been  designated,  upon  the  Secretary  deter- 
mining that  It  is  not  effectively  enforcing  re- 
quirements at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed 
under  said  sections. 

■••(41  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Potiltry  Prod- 
ucts Act,  and  periodically  thereafter,  but  at 
least  annually,  review  the  requlrernents.  in- 
cluding the  enforcement  thereof,  of  the  sev- 
eral States  not  designated  under  this  para- 
waph  (c),  with  respect  to  the  slaughter,  and 
the  processing  storage,  handling,  and  d Is- 
trlbutlon  of  pouiuy  products,  and  inspection 
of  such  operations,  and  annually  report 
thereon  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  In  the  report  required  In  section  27 
of  this  Act. 

•■■(d)  As  used  m  this  section,  the  term 
•State"  means  any  State  (Including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  RICO)  or  organized 
territory."  " 
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Sec     6    Section    «    of    suld    Act    iSl    USC 
455  I  Is  hereby  amendfrd  as  follows 

(a)  Paragraph  tai  is  ame»de<l  to  read 
"■lai  For  Che  piirpoBe  of  preventing  the 
entry  Into  or  rtow  or  movement  in  commerre 
of.  or  the  biirdenlng  of  commerce  by,  any 
pt>ultrv  product  which  .s  capable  of  use  ^ 
human  food  and  Is  adulterat^'d  the  Secretary 
shall  where  and  to  the  extent  considered 
by  him  necessary  cause  to  be  made  bv  in- 
spectors ante  mortem  inspection  of  p^mltrv 
in  each  omclal  establishment  processing 
poultry  or  pfjultry  products  for  commerce 
or  otherwise  subject  to  inspection  under  this 
Act  • 

"(bi  Parigmph  (bi  is  amended  bv  delet- 
ing the  phrase  In  or  for  marketing  in  a  des- 
ignated cltv  or  area'  and  substituting  the 
phnuse  otherwise  subject  to  inspection  un- 
der this  Act'  by  inserting  the  word  'and' 
before  the  word  relnsp^ctlon'.  and  by  in- 
serting the  phra-se  capable  of  use  as  human 
food'  after  the  phrase  poultry  products'  the 
first  time  the  latter  phrase  appears  in  the 
paragraph 

"(CI  Paragraph  (ci  Ls  amended  bv  delet- 
ing t:he  phrase  unwholesome  or'  md  the 
p!\nvse  "not  unwholesome  and'  eich  Mme 
th»y  appear  therein;  and  by  inserting  the 
word  'other'  before  the  phraae  poultry  prod- 
ucts' 

"Sec  7  In  secUon  7  of  said  Act  i21  USC 
456 1  par-jgraph  (ai  Is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  the  phrase  'In  or  for  marlcpting  in 
a  designated  major  consuming  area"  and 
substl-uting  the  phrase  otherwise  subject  to 
insnection  under  this  Act',  by  deleting  the 
phrase  m  a  designated  major  consuming 
area'  and  substituting  the  phrase  burden- 
some effect  upon  commerce',  and  by  deleting 
the   phrase    unwholesome  or' 

"Sec  8  Section  8  of  said  Act  -21  USC 
4571    Is  hereby  .-unended  to  read 

"'Sec     8     lal     All    poultry    products    In- 
spected  at   any  official   establishment   under 
the  ;i;ithoritv  of  this  Act   and  found  to  be 
not  adultenued.  shall  at  'he  time  they  leave 
the  eetabllsnment  bear    in  dlstliictlv  legible 
form    on  their  shipping  containers  and   im- 
mediate containers  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, the  Inform. itlon  required  under  para- 
graph  (hi    of  section  4  of  this  Act    In    (ddl- 
tlon.   the  Se<-retar:/   whenever  he  determines 
such  action  :s  pracucabie  and  necesearv  lor 
the    protection    of    the    public     mav    re<)\ure 
nonconsumer  packaged  carcasses  at  the  tlnie 
they  leave  the  establishment  to  bear  directly 
thereon  in  distinctly  legible  form    iny  mior- 
m.itlo!'.  required  under  such  paragrnph   ihi. 
"'ibi    The   Secretary     whenever   he  deter- 
mines such  action  is  necessary  for  'he  pro- 
tection  of    the   public,    mav    prescribe      (II 
the  styles  and  sizes  of  type  to  be  used  with 
respect   to  material   required   to  be   IncorjK)- 
rar.ed  in  labeling  to  avoid  false  or  misleading 
labeling    m    marking    and    labeling    any    ar- 
ticles  or    poultry   subject    to   this    Act:    (2) 
definitions  and  s'^indards  of  identity  or  ccm- 
posltlon  or  articles  subject   to   this   Act  and 
standards  cf  All   of  container  for  such  arti- 
cles  not   inconsistent   with   any   ^uch   stand- 
ards   established    under    the    iPederal    Po.xl. 
Drug,   and  Cosmetic  Act    and  there  shall  be 
consultation  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
pr'or  to  the  issuance  of  such  standards  un- 
der either  Act  relating  to  articles  subject  to 
this    Act    to    avoid    inconsistency    in    such 
standards    and    possible    impairment    of    the 
coordinated  effective  administration  of  these 
Acts.   There  shall   also   be   consultation   be- 
tween the  Secretarv  and  an  appropriate  fid- 
vlsory   committee   provided   f^r   In   section   5 
of   this   Act.   prior   to   the   issuance  of   such 
standards  under  this  Act.  to  avoid,  insofar  as 
feaslbl".   inconsistency   between   Federal  and 
State  standards. 

■'•(c)  No  article  subject  to  this  Act  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  any  person  in 
commerce,  under  any  name  >  r  other  m.irk- 
Ing  or  labeling  which  is  false  or  misleading. 


or  in  any  container  of  a  misleading  form  or 
slae,  but  established  trade  names  and  other 
marking  and  labeling  and  containers  which 
are  not  false  or  misleading  and  which  are 
approved   by   the  Secretary   are   permitted 

"'Id I  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  marking  or  labeling  or  the 
size  or  form  of  any  container  In  use  or  pro- 
posed for  use  with  respect  to  any  article 
suoject  to  this  Act  Is  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular  he  may  direct  that  such  use 
bo  withheld  unless  the  marking,  labeling,  or 
container  Is  modified  In  such  manner  as  he 
may  prescribe  so  that  It  will  not  be  false  or 
misleading  If  the  person  using  or  proposing 
to  use  the  marking,  labeling,  or  container 
does  not  accept  the  determination  of  the 
Secretary,  such  jjerson  may  request  a  hear- 
ing, but  the  use  of  the  marking,  labeling,  or 
container  shall.  If  the  Secretary  so  directs, 
be  withheld  pending  hearing  and  flnal  deter- 
mlnaUon  by  the  Secretary.  Any  such  deter- 
mination bv  the  Secretary  shall  be  conclu- 
sive unless,  within  thirty  days  after  receipt 
of  notice  of  such  flnal  determination,  the 
person  adversely  affected  thereby  appeals  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
circuit  m  which  .such  person  has  its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  or  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit.  The  provisions  of  .section  204  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921  1 42 
Stat  162  as  amended;  7  USC.  194 1  shall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  taken  under  this  .sec- 
tion.' 

"Sec.  9  Section  9  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
458 1  Is  amended  to  read 

"'Sec  9  I  a)  No  person  shall — 
"  "(1)  slaughter  any  poultry  or  process  any 
poultry  products  which  are  capable  of  use  as 
human  fot)d  at  any  establishment  processing 
■iny  such  arUcles  for  commerce,  except  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act; 

•"  "i2i  sell,  transport,  utfer  lor  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  tnvnsportailon.  m 
commerce.  (Ai  any  poultry  products  which 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  .ind  are 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  at  the  time  of 
such  sale  transportation,  offer  for  sale  or 
tr.uisportatkm,  or  receipt  lor  transportation: 
or  iBi  any  poultry  products  required  "o  be 
Inspected  under  this  Act  unless  they  have 
been  no  Inspected  ivnd  pas.sed: 

""'(3)  do.  with  respect  to  any  poultry 
products  which  are  c.ipable  of  use  as  human 
food,  any  act  while  they  are  being  trans- 
ported in  commerce  or  held  for  sale  .liter  such 
transportation,  which  Is  intended  to  cau^e 
or  has  the  effect  of  causing  such  products 
to  be  .idulteruted  or  misbrauded; 

"  "I  4i  sell,  tninsport.  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
port.iuon.  or  receive  tor  transportation.  In 
commerce  or  from  an  offici.il  eslfibllshment. 
any  slaughtered  poultry  from  which  the 
blood,  leathers,  feet.  head,  or  viscera  have  not 
been  removed  in  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretarv.  except  as  may 
be  authorized  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary; 

•  '15)  use  to  hU  own  advantage,  or  reveal 
<thcr  *han  to  the  "authorized  representatives 
n{  the  United  States  Government  or  any 
State  or  other  govt-rnment  in  their  official 
capacity,  or  as  ortlered  bv  a  court  in  any 
Judicial  proceedings,  any  Information  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  .Act  con- 
jerning  any  mailer  which  Is  entitled  to  pro- 
tectli.in  iis  a  trade  secret. 

"""lb)  No  brand  manufacturer,  printer,  or 
other  person  shall  cast,  print,  lithograph,  or 
otherwise  make  my  device  containing  any 
official  mark  or  slmulalloii  thereof,  or  any 
label  bearing  anv  such  mark  or  simulation, 
or  .uiv  lorm  of  oiHclal  cerllflcale  or  simula- 
tion thereot,  exi"<»pt  .us  authorized  by  the 
Secretary 

"'(C)  No  person  shall 

■•'(1)  forge  any  official  device,  mirk,  or 
certificate: 

"■  "(ai  without  authorization  from  "he  .Sec- 
retary  use  any  official   device,   mark,   or  cer- 


tificate, or  simulation  thereof,  or  alter,  de. 
tach,  deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device, 
mark,  or  certificate: 

"■"i3)  contrary  to  the  regulations  jjre- 
scrlbed  by  the  Secretary,  fail  to  use.  ■•-  to 
detach,  deface,  or  destroy  any  official  de\:ce 
mark,  or  certificate; 

•  "(4»  knowingly  possess.  "Without  promptly 
notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  representative, 
any  official  de  Ice  or  any  counterfeit  .emu- 
lated, forged,  or  improperly  altered  ofticLal 
certificate  or  any  device  or  label  or  .my 
carcass  of  any  fjoultry,  or  part  or  product 
thereof,  bearing  .iny  counterfeit,  simulated, 
forged,  or  improperly  altered  official  mark; 

""'(5)  knowingly  make  any  false  state- 
ment in  anv  .shipper's  certificate  or  other 
nonofflclal  or  official  certificate  provided  :or 
in  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

"  '(6)  knowingly  represent  that  any  .irtKle 
has  been  inspected  and  passed,  or  exempted, 
under  this  Act  when,  in  fact.  It  has.  :e- 
spectlvely,  not  been  so  inspected  and  p;wsid. 
or  exempted  ' 

"Sec.  10.  Section  10  of  said  Act  (21  Use 
4591  is  hereby  am.ended  by  deleting  'he 
phrase  'In  or  for  marketing  in  a  designated 
mal or  consuming  area'  and  substltutlntt  "lie 
phrase  'otherwise  subject   to   this  .Act' 

'".Sec.  11.  Section  U  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
460)   Is  hereby  amended  to  read: 

"■'(a)  Inspection  shall  not  be  proviiecl 
under  this  .^ct  <>t  any  establishment  tor  "he 
slaughter  of  poultry  or  the  processing;  it  ny 
carcasses  or  parts  or  products  of  {)oultrv, 
which  are  not  Intended  for  use  as  hu.ii  m 
food,  but  such  articles  shall,  prior  to  t!.  ir 
offer  for  sale  or  transportation  in  commerot-, 
unless  naturally  Inedible  by  humans,  be  '\c- 
n.viured  or  otherwise  identified  as  prescribed 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to  deter  tl.eir 
use  for  human  food.  No  person  shall  btiy. 
sell,  transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or  transporta- 
tion, or  receive  for  transportation,  in  com- 
merce, or  Import,  any  poultry  carcasses  or 
parts  or  products  thereof  which  .ire  not  in- 
tended for  use  as  human  food  unless  they 
are  denatured  or  otherwise  Identified  as  re- 
quired by  the  regulations  of  the  Secret.iry 
or- are  naturally  inedible  by  humans. 

"•(b)  The  following  classes  of  persLns 
shall,  tor  such  period  of  time  is  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  reeulatlons  prescribe,  not  to  'X- 
coed  two  'ears  unless  otherwise  directed  by 
the  .Secretary  for  good  cause  shown,  keep 
such  records  as  .ire  properly  necessary  for 
the  effective  enforcement  of  this  .Act  in  order 
to  Insure  .iijunst  .idulternted  or  misbrauded 
poultry  products  for  the  .\merlcan  consumer; 
and  all  persons  subject  to  such  requircmerits 
shall,  at  all  reasonable  times,  upon  n  ■v.ce 
by  a  duly  authorized  representative  of  -he 
Secretary,  afford  such  representative  access 
to  their  pl.ices  of  business  and  opportunity 
to  examine  the  facilities,  inventory,  and  rec- 
ords ;here<  f,  to  copy  .ill  such  records,  and  'o 
take  reasonable  samples  of  their  inventory 
upon  payment  of  the  fair  market  value  there- 
for— 

" "( 1 )  Any  person  that  engages  m  the  busi- 
ness of  slaui'hterlng  any  poultry  or  process- 
ing, freezing,  packaging,  or  labeling  anv 
carcas.seB.  or  parts  or  products  of  cnrasses.  cl 
any  poultry,  lor  commerce,  for  use  ,is  hu:r..:n 
food  or  animal  food; 

•"  '(2)  .Any  person  that  engages  In  the  busi- 
ness of  buyliu  or  selling  i.ts  poultry  products 
brokers,  wholesalers  or  otherwise),  or  tr.iiis- 
portlng.  in  commerce,  or  storms:  in  or  for 
commerce  or  Importing,  any  carcasses.  •: 
parts  or  products  of  carcasses,  of  any  pou'.'rv; 
"  (3)  .Any  person  that  engages  in  busi- 
ness, in  or  for  commerce,  as  a  renderer.  '  r 
engages  in  the  business  of  buying,  selllt:  : 
or  traiLsportlng.  In  commerce,  or  importi.'".-" 
.my  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  [xai:- 
try  or  parts  of  the  carciiises  of  any  pKjultr; 
that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

""•ic)  No  person  shall  engage  In  busines.'^ 
In  or  for  commerce,  as  a  poultry  produc';^ 
broker,  renderer,  or  animal  food  manufactur- 


terferes  with  any  person  while  engaged  In  or 

on  account  of  the  performance  of  his  official 

duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  not  iiiore 

than   $5,000   or   Imprisoned   not   more   than 

three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  in  the  com- 
mission of  any  such  act*,  uses  a  deadly  or 

dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined  not  rnore 

than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 

ten  years,  or  both.  Whoever  kills  any  person 

while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the  pei-- 

Tormance    of   his   official    duties   under   this 

Act   Shall    be    punished    as    provided    under 

Sections   nil   and    1114   of   title   18.  United 

States  Code."  „, 

•"SEC.   13.    (a)    Section    14   of  .said    Act     21 

USC  463)  is  hereby  amended  by  designating 

the  present  provisions  thereof  as  Pajagraph 
,b);  by  inserting  the  word  'otherM^efore    he 

word  'rules'  in  said  paragraph:  and  by  adding 
a  i"iew  paragraph  (a)  to  read: 

merce.   or  uli.^,^>■^...^. "'   ";:."„,  the  car-  '"(a)    The   Secretary   may   by   regulatlon-s       j  ot^er  labeling  requirements,  sucu  fui.iii.»j 

or  diseased  P°"'^f"„°L  ^^l^  f^J^^^her^e  prescrlU  conditions  under  which  poultry  °^^^^^  l^^  ^dlnt{kea  with  the  name  and 
casses  of  ^'^^y^f^'^'lZnluv  ''^^  traWort.  products  capable  of  use  as  human  food,  shall  P^^^^^  ^,  ^^^^  processor,  and  If  they  are  not 
^l'^"  ^L^ltV5^1"V^n^.L'';^Iiirn  'or  Sve     II  stored  or  otherwise  ^-^^l-^^^yj^^.f,^      otherwise  mlsbranded  ^^nd  are  sounc,._;le 

son  engaged  In  the  business  of  bu>lng,  selling 


-,   or  crg«ge  in  buslneaB  In  commerce  m  a 

»,o^LiS^  any  carcasses,  or  parts  or  prod- 

S^the  carcaLes,  of  any  poultry,  wheth^ 

y  tended  for  human  food  or  other  purposes, 

or  eSSe  in  business  as  a  public  warehouse- 

!,«n  stwlng  any  such  articles  In  or  for  com- 

fTce^^nSe  in  the  business  of  buying. 

^img     or    transporting    In    commerce,    or 

^m^^rtlng.  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  dls- 

S^ultry^  or  parts  of  the  carcasses  of 

t^piultrv    that    died    otherwise    than    by 

shuiKhter.  unless,  when  required  by  reguU- 

t  ons  of  the  Secretary,  he  has  registered  with 

he  secretary  his  name,  and  the  address  of 

lachtuce  of  business  at  which,  and  all  trade 

Barnes    under     which,     he     conducts    such 

""■"■^dr  No  person  engaged  In  the  business 
at  buying,  selling,  or  transporting  In  com- 
Sercf^  importing,  dead,  dy»n«.,  ^^''i^' 
r.nseased  poultry ,_  or  any  parts  of    he  car- 


ducer  on  his  own  premises  with  respect  to 
sound  and  healthy  poultry  raised  on  his 
premises  and  the  distribution  by  any  person 
solely  v^lthln  such  jurisdiction  of  the  poultry 
products  derived  from  such  operations,  if.  in 
lieu  of  other  labeling  requirements,  such 
poultry  products  are  identified  with  the  name 
and  address  of  such  poultry  producer,  and  li 
they  ore  not  otherwise  mlsbranded.  and  are 
souiid.  clean,  and  lit  for  human  lood  when 
so  distributed;  and 

""(D)  the  slaughtering  of  sound  and 
healthy  poultry  or  the  processing  of  poultry 
products  of  such  poultry  in  lUiy  State  or 
territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  by  any 
poultry  producer  or  other  person  for  distri- 
bution by  him  solely  within  such  jurisdiction 
directly  to  household  consumers,  restaurants, 
hotels,' and  boarding  houses,  for  use  In  their 
own  dining  rooms,  or  In  the  preparation  of 
meals  for  sales  direct  to  consumers.  If,  In  lieu 
of  other  labeling  requirements,  such  poultry 


offer  f^rs'ale  or  'transportation,  or  receive 
for  transportation,  in  commerce,  or  Import. 
^v  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  dlseasesd  poul- 
try  (J  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  poulUy 
that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  un- 
less such  transaction.  transportaUon  or  to- 
p^ratlon  is  made  In  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  preecrlbe  to 
Sure  that  such  poultry,  or  ^he  unwho^- 
some  parts  or  products  thereof,  will  bepre- 
ven'ed  from  being  used  for  human  food. 

•  ( el  The  authority  conferred  on  the  Sec- 
retary by  paragraph  (b),  (c).  or  (d)  ofthl^ 
seeuon  with  respect  to  persons  engaged  In 
the  -^oeclfled  kinds  of  business  In  or  for  com- 
merce mav  be  exercised  with  respect  to  per- 
sons   engaged.    In    any    State    or   organized 
territory  in  such  kinds  of  businesses  but  not 
in  or  f6r  commerce,  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  consultation  with  an  ap- 
propriate  advisory   committee  provided   for 
r^^    ecfoi.  5  of  this  Act,  that  the  State  or 
t^rntory    uoee  not  have  at  least  equal  au- 
thority under  Its  laws  or  such  authority  is 
not  exercised  in  a  manner  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  including  the  State  or 
territory  providing  for  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative'  being  afforded  access  to  such 
places  of  business  and  the  facilities,  inven- 
tories   and  records  thereof,  and  the  taking 
of  reasonable  samples,  where  he  determines 
necessary  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act;   and  In  such  case  the  pro- 


\isions  of  paragraph  (b).  (c).  or  ( 
section  respectively,  shall  apply  to  such  per 
eons  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  If  they  were  engaged  In  such 
business  In  or  for  commerce  and  the  trans- 
actions involved  were  in  commerce.' 

Sec    12.  Section  12  of  said  Act  (21  US.l/. 
461 )  Is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

■  fai  Paragraph  (a)  Is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  first  sentence  to  read: 

••  •  Anv  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  section  9.  10.  11.  14,  or  17  of  this  Act  shall 
be  ined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both;  but  If  such 
violation  involves  Intent  to  defraud,  or  any 
distribution  or  attempted  distribution  of  an 
article  that  Is  adulterated  (except  as  defined 
in  section  4(g)  (8)  of  this  Act),  such  person 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 
■"ibi  Paragraph  (b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
the  phrase  'not  otherwise  eUglble'  and  sub" 
stituime  the  phrase  'otherwise  not  eligible  . 
by  deleting  the  word  'slaughtered'  each  time 
It  appears;  and  by  adding  the  following  be- 
frre  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph: 
■cr  tinless  the  carrier  refuses  to  furnish  on 
'.-nest  o*-  a  representative  of  the  Secretary 
••..'  name   and   address  of  the  person  from 
v.iom  )e  received  such  poultry  or  poultry 
;>.-. .ducts,  and  copies  of  all  documents.  If  any 
•l.r^  he    pertaining  to  the  delivery  of  the 
foultrv  <T  poultry  products  to  such  carrier  . 

■  "(c)' A  new  paragraph  (c)  Is  added  to  read. 
""(c)     ^nv    person   who   forcibly   assaults. 

resists,  opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates,  or  in- 


otherwise  mlsbranded  and  are  sound,  clean. 
;md  fit  for  human  food  when  dlsUlbuted  by 
.such  processor. 

The  exemptions  provided  for  in  clauses  iC) 
and  (D)  above  shall  not  apply  If  the  poultry 
producer  or  other  person  engages  In  the  cur- 
rent calendar  year  in  the  business  of  buying 
or  selling  any  poultry  or  poultry  products 
other  than  as  specified  In  such  clauses. 

•"  ■  ( 2 )  In  addition  to  the  specific  exemptions 
provided  herein,  the  Secretary  shall,  when  he 
determines  that  the  protection  of  consumers 
from    adulterated    or    mlsbranded    pou  try 
products  will  not  be  impaired  by  such  action, 
provide  by  regulation,  consistent  with  sub- 
paragraph   (3),    for    the    exemption    of    the 
operaUon  and  products  of  small  enterprises 
(including  poultry  producers) ,  not  exempted 
under  subparagraph  (1),  which  are  engaged 
in  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Coltimbla  in  slaughtering  and.'or  cutting  up 
poultry  for  distribution  as  carcasses  or  parts 
thereof   solely   for  distribution  within  such 
iurlsdictlon,  from  such  provisions  of  this  Act 
is  he  deems  appropriate,  while  still  Protecting 
the  public  from  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
products,  under  such  conditions.   Including 
sanitary  requirements,  as  he  shall  prescribe 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

""  '(3)  No  exemption  under  subparagraph 
(1)  (Ci  or  (D)  or  subparagraph  (2)  shall 
apply  to  anv  poultry  producer  or  other  per- 
son who  slaughters  or  processes  the  products 

*  .v,.o  A^t  tne  siauKijuci  ox  h""-       of  more  than  5.000  turkeys  or  an  equivalent 
qulrements  of  ^^^ ^ct  the  siaugn^.       h  oi  mo^  ^^  ^,j  ^p^^,^  ,^  ^j^^ 

try.  and  the  Pf «^^'^^,  °  .^^  noT  organized  ?eJ?  calendar  year  ( four  birds  of  other  species 

by  any  person  In  any  ^«""°'^„'*;\-„tbutlon  Zine  deemed  the  equivalent  of  one  turkey) . 
with  a  legislative  body  ^°^fljj°fjf^^"™,ary  -^K )  ?^e  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 

within  «tich  Territory    when  the   secre^ry  .*  /^^^     producers  with  respect  to 

determines  that  It  Is  '"^Pfff  "f^^' „^°  J   of  noultrv  of  their  own   raising  on  their  own 

vide   such   inspection   ^"^^  If^^.^^^^^^ofthis  faml?^f    (Usuch   producers   slaughter  not 

'J^VIllTsuSlZC^oT^mZt.  the  ™than  250  turkeys,  or  not  more^than^an 


fr^zlng^storlng.  or  transporting,  in  or  for 
commerce,  or  Importing,  such  articles  when- 
ever the  Secretary  deems  such  action  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  articles  will  not  be 
adulterated  cr  mlsbranded  when  delivered  to 
the  consumer.  Violation  of  any  such  regula- 
tion is  prohibited.  ,,^o, 
•••(b)  Section  14  of  said  Act  .s  further 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
follo"wlng  new  subsection: 

•■•(c)  In  applying  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553(c)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
pS>osed  rule  making  under  this  Act.  an  op- 
portunity for  the  oral  presentation  of  views 
shall  be  accorded  all  Interested  persons. 

■SEC.  14.  Section  15  of  said  Act  (21  U.fa.C. 
464 )  Is  hereby  amended  as  follows : 

"(al   In  paragraph   la),  subparagraph   (1) 
IS  deleted  and  subparagraphs   (2).   (3),  and 
,4)    are  redesignated,   respectively,   as   sub- 
paragraphs (1) .  (2) ,  and  (3) ; 
^■•7^)   in    paragraph    (a),    l^^fede^lg'iated 

subparagraph  (2)  ' '^J-'^^lf  '  ^J  ^,,V^"janu! 
■July  1  I960'  is  deleted  and  the  date  Janu- 
ary 1    1970'  Is  substituted  therefor; 

"(c)   Paragraph  ib)  is  redesignated  as  par- 
agraph (e)  and  new  paragraphs  (bi .  (c) ,  and 

( d )  are  added  to  read :  ^      „ , 

•••(b)   The  Secretary  may,  under  such  sani- 
*v,       ,n       tarv   conditions   as   he   may   by   regulations 
.  the  pro-      ^^y„^„  '"  J^ot    from   the    Inspection   re- 

d)  of  this     P'-«.«<='^''^',f  ^^"T^.^.  ActThe  slaughter  of  pouV 
such  per-      qulrements  of  this  Act  the  siag  ^^^^^^, 


effective  administration  of  this  Act 

•■Mc)(l)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regula- 
tion and  under  such  conditions,  including 
"anlta^standards,  practices,  "-d  procedure^^ 
as  he  may  prescribe,  exempt  from  specific 
provisions  of  this  Act— 

-(A)    the  slaughtering  by  any  person  of 


equivalent  number  of  birds  of  all  species 
during  the  calendar  year  for  which  this  ex- 
emption is  being  detennlned  (four  ^  rds  of 
other  species  being  deemed  the  equivalent  of 
one  turkey):  (11)  such  poultry  producers  do 
not  engage  in  buying  or  selling  poultry  prod- 
ucts other  than  those  produced  from  poultry 
"^  -  and  (ill)   none  of 

as  defined 


••  -(A)    the  slaugh^    ng  by    anv    pe.=o.  ..  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^  ^^^^^.  ^^^  , 

poultry  of  his  own  raising,  and  the  proc  ^^^.^^  ,^  commerce  (s 

mg  by  him  and  transport.ation  in  commerce  -^^^     P  -        ^  ^^^^  ^ct ) . 

nf  the  Doultry  products  exclusively  for  use  b>  in^section     (    '  ^^^^   ^, 


of  the  poultry  products  ex 

him  and  members  of  his  household  and  l-s 

nonpajnng   guests  and  employees: 

■••(B)    the  custom  slaughter  by  an>    per- 
son of  poultry  delivered  by  the  owner  thereof 
for   such   slaughter,   and   the    pirocessmg  b', 
such^'aughterer  and  transportation  m  com- 
r^erce  Of  fhe  poultry  products  -j;^"f -'^^  °^ 
use   in  'he  household  of  such  owner   by  him 
^d  members  of  his  household  and  his  non- 
navlng  guests  and  employees:  Provided.  That 
such  Ciltom  slaughterer  does  not  engage  m 
me  business  of  buying  or  selUiig  any  poul- 
try products  capable  of  use  a-s  human  food 
••  •(€)    the  slaughtering  and  processing  of 
poulS  products  in  any  State  or  Territory  or 
?he  District  of  Columbia  by  any  poultry  pro- 


idl  The  adulteration  and  misbranding 
provisions  of  this  Act,  other  Than  the  re- 
quirement of  the  inspection  leeend^  'hall 
apply  to  articles  which  are  e.xempted  frcrn 
ii^spection  under  this  section,  except  as 
otherwise    specifie<i    under    par.-ennpi.s     ,a( 

and  'CI .'  _,    .   .     .•>i   T  i^r 

"S:ec  15.  Section   16  rl  said  Act   '21   L  bL, 
465)  IS  hereby  amended  to  read; 

•" '-^EC  16  The  secretary  may  linrut  tne 
entry  of  poultrv  products  and  -"thcr  ""-^'e- 
r lals  mto^my  ofhclal  establishment,  under 
such  conditions  as  he  may  P^r"^^ ^^^ 
cure  that  allowinp  t^e  entry  o:  such  'prudes 
into  such  inspected  establishments  w.nbe_ 
consistent   with   the   purposes   o.    .h.b   Act. 
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"Sbc   19.  8*cOon    18   of  saicl    Act    ril    USC 
4«7 )   la  hereby  amendetl  to  read 

■  3EC  18  lai  The  Secretary  may  for  such 
period,  or  indeHnltely  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purp<i«e9  of  this  Acti  refuse 
to  provide,  or  withdraw  inspection  service 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  anv  establish- 
ment If  he  determines  after  opportunitv  for 
a  hearing  1»  accorded  to  the  applicant  for. 
or  recipient  of  such  service  that  such  ap- 
plicant or  recipient  is  unrtt  to  engage  in  any 
btuiness  requiring  inspection  upon  this  Act 
because  the  applicant  or  recipient  or  anvone 
responsibly  connected  with  the  applicant  or 
recipient,  haa  been  convicted,  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court,  within  the  previous  ten  years 
of  t  1  I  any  felony  or  more  than  one  misde- 
meanor under  any  law  based  upon  the  ac- 
quiring, handling  or  distributing  of  adul- 
terated, mislabeled  or  deceptively  packaged 
food  or  fraud  in  connection  with  transactions 
In  food:  or  (3t  any  felony  involving  fraud 
bribery,  extortion  or  >\nv  other  act  or  cir- 
cumstance mdlcRtlng  a  lack  of  the  integrity 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  operations  affect- 
ing the  public  health  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph  >\  person  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  res^nslblv  connected  with  the  business 
If  he  wa»  a  partner  officer  dlrecwir  ht.lder 
or  owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  its 
voting  stock  or  employee  in  a  managerial  or 
executive  capacity 

■  bi  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  InspecUon 
ser-.ice  from  any  offlria!  establishment  for 
failure  u>  destroy  condemned  poultry  prod- 
ucts iis  required  under  -vectlon  6  of  Uils  Act 
or  Jiher  failure  of  an  r.fflclal  establishment 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  as  to  prem- 
ises. (aciUues.  or  equipment,  or  the  operation 
thereof  as  provided  m  section  7  of  this  Act. 
or  the  ref-asai  of  ln.spectlon  service  to  any 
applicant  therefor  because  of  failure  to  com^- 
piy  with  inv  requirements  under  section  7. 
the  applicant  for.  or  recipient  >f.  the  service 
aha.;,  upon  request,  be  afforded  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  the  merits  or 
validity  Lif  such  action  but  such  withdrawal 
or  refusal  shall  continue  In  effect  unless 
otherwise    ■rUered  by   the  .Secretary 

c)  The  determination  nnd  order  of  the 
Secretary  when  made  after  opp<jrtunay  for 
hearing,  with  respect  to  withdrawal  or  re- 
fusal of  inspection  service  under  this  Art 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the  af- 
fected appllcanl  for.  or  recipient  nf.  inspec- 
ucn  service  flleh  .tppllcation  for  judicial  re- 
vle*  within  thirty  days  after  the  etTectlve 
date  of  such  order  m  the  United  St-ites 
Court  of  Appeals  as  provided  in  section  8  of 
this  Act  Judicial  review  of  .iny  such  order 
sh.ili  be  up<.n  the  record  upon  which  the 
determination  and  order  .ire  based  The  pro- 
vl.-ions  of  section  204  of  ihe  Packers  md 
Stockyiipds  Act  of  1921  .^s  .imended.  shall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  taken  under  this 
se«.tiun.' 

Sec  17  sections  19  through  22  of  said 
Act  I  21  use  468.  469.  461  note  ■  are  hereby 
redesignated  as  secuons  25.  26.  28  and  29. 
respectively,  aud  new  sections  19.  20.  21  22. 
23  34.  aud  27  are  added  to  the  Act  to  read, 
respectively 

■  Sec  19  Whenever  .tny  poultry  product, 
or  .iny  product  exempted  (rom  the  deflnltlou 
of  a  poultrv  product,  or  any  dead,  dying, 
disabled,  or  dl.seased  poultry  is  found  by  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  SecreUry 
upon  iiny  preiuisee  where  It  is  held  for  pur- 
poses of,  or  during  or  after  distribution  In. 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  this  Act. 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  any  such 
arucle  is  iUu.terated  or  misbranded  and  Is 
captable  of  use  as  human  food,  'ir  that  it  has 
not  been  inspected,  in  .aolatlon  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  Federal 
law  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or 
Uie  District  of  Columbia,  or  that  it  has  been 
or  is  intended  to  l>e.  distributed  In  violation 
of  -my  iuca  provision's,  it  may  be  deUined 
by  such  representatUe  for  a  period  not  t^j 
exceed  twenty  days.  p>eadlng  action  under 
section  20    if  this  .Act  or  notification  of  any 


Federal.  State  or  other  governmental  au- 
thorlUes  having  JurlsdlcUon  over  such  article 
or  poultry,  and  shall  not  be  moved  by  any 
person.  fn)m  the  place  «t  which  It  Is  located 
when  ao  detained,  until  released  by  such 
representative  All  official  marks  may  be  re- 
quired by  su'-h  representative  to  be  removed 
from  such  itrtlcle  or  poultry  before  It  is  re- 
leased luiless  It  appears  U>  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  article  or  poultry  is 
eligible  U)  retain  such   marks 

■  SBC.  20    lai   Any  poultry  product,  or  any 
dead,   dying,   disabled,    or   diseased    poultry, 
that   IB    being    transported    In    commerce   or 
otherwise  subject  Ui  this  Act.  or  is  held  for 
sale  in  the  United  States  after  such   trans- 
portation, and  that  di   Is  or  has  been  proc- 
esaed.    sold,    transported,    or    otherwise    dU- 
trlbuted  or  offered  or  received   for  distribu- 
tion in  violation  of  this  Act.  or   (21   Is  capa- 
ble of  use  as  human  food  and  Is  adulterated 
or  mlBbrand*d.  or  i31   In  any  other  way  Is  In 
violation   of    this   Act,   shall   be   liable   to   be 
proceeded     against     and     seized     and     con- 
demned, at  any  time,  on  a  libel  of  Informa- 
tion in  any  United  States  district   court  or 
other  proper  court  as  provided  in  section  21 
of  this  Act  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  article  or  poultry  is  found    If  the  article 
or  poultry  Is  condemned  It  shall,  after  entry 
of  the  decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction 
or    sale    .is    the    court    may    direct    and    the 
proceeds.    ;f   sold,    less    the   court    costs    and 
fees,  and  storage  and  other  projier  expenses, 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
Statee,   but   the  article  or  poultry  shall   not 
lie   sold    -ontrary    to    the    provisions   of    this 
Act.  or  the  laws  of  tiie  Jurisdiction  in  which 
It  is  sold    P'oitded.  That  upon  the  execuUon 
and  delivery   of   a   good   and   sufficient   bond 
conditioned  that  the  article  or  tX)Ultry  shall 
not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  ur  the  laws   of 
the  Jurisdiction   In   which  disposal   Is  made 
the   cour'    may    direct    that   such    article   or 
poultry    be    delivered    to    the   owner    thereof 
subject    'o    such    supervision    by    authorized 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  i»fl  is  neces- 
sary U)  insure  compliance  with  the  applica- 
ble laws    When  .i  decree  of  condemnation  Is 
entered  .tgiiin&t  the  article  or  poultry  and  It 
is  rele.ised   under   bond,  or   destroyed,   court 
costs  and  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper 
expenses  shall   be  awarded   .igainsl   the   per- 
son.  If   any,   intervening  as  claimant  of   the 
article    >T  poultry     Die   proceedings  In   such 
libel  cases  shall   conform,  lis   nearly   as  may 
be.   to   the   prweedlngs  In   admiralty,  except 
that  either  party  may  demand  trial  by  jury 
of  any   issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  case,  and 
all  such  proceedings  shall  be  tvt  the  suit  of 
and  in  the  name  of  the  United  Stales 

"(bi  The  provisions  of  this  .section  shall 
In  no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  con- 
demnation or  xelzure  conferred  by  other 
provisions  of    this  Act.  or  other   laws 

■Sic  21  The  United  States  district  courts, 
the  District  Court  of  Cluam,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest 
court  of  American  .Samoa,  and  the  United 
Slates  courts  >(  the  other  territories,  are 
vested  with  jurisdiction  specifically  to  en- 
force, and  to  prevent  .md  restrain  violations 
of.  this  .Act.  iind  shall  have  Hirlsdlctlon  in 
all  other  kinds  of  cases  .ulslng  under  this 
Act.  except  as  provided  m  section  8(di  or 
18  of  this  .Act  All  proceedings  for  the  en- 
forcement or  to  restrain  violations  of  this 
Act  shall  be  by  ,ind  in  the  name  wf  the 
United  Stales  Subpenas  for  witnesses  who 
are  required  to  .iitend  a  court  of  the  United 
States,  m  any  district,  may  run  Into  .my 
other  district   In   any   such   proceeding 

■•  'Stc  22.  For  the  efficient  .idmlnlstra- 
tlon  and  enforcement  of  this  Act.  the  pro- 
visions I  including  penalties  i  of  sections  6. 
a.  9,  .ind  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion .Act.  as  amended  1 38  Stat  721-723.  as 
amended.  15  USC  46.  48.  49,  and  50 1  i ex- 
cept paragraphs  ci  through  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 6  and  the  last  paragraph  of  section  9l. 
and   the   provisions   of   subsection   409(1 1    of 


the  Communications  Act  of   1BS4    (48  ^:Jt 
10»6,    as    amended;    47    U.S.C.    408(1)),    are 
made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers 
and  duties  of   the  Secretairy   in   admlni.-iT- 
mg    and    enforcing    the    provisions    of    -i.i- 
Act  and  to  any  person  with  respect  to  mi.  tr. 
such   authority    Is   exercised.   The   Secrt  ■  .:•. 
in  person  or  by  such  agents  as  he  may   le^- 
ignate.    may    prosecute    any    Inquiry    ise.  .■^. 
sary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act  In  am      ,t: 
of   the  United   SUtes.   and   the  powers 
ferred  by  said  sections  9  and  10  of  the  ■  .<;. 
eral  Trade  Commission  Act  as  amendei!     ;, 
the    district    courts    of    the    United    .-i*     hv 
mav   be  exercised   for   the   purposes   of       s 
Act  by  any   court  designated   In  sectioi    2\ 
of  this  Act 

••  Sec.  23    Requirements  within  the  .vc^pe 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premUes,  facllies 
-md  operations  of  any  official  establishment, 
which  are  In  addition  to.  or  different  than 
those  made  under  this  Act  may  not  be  i.-n- 
poaed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  '  iis- 
trlct    of    Columbia,    except    that    any    .^  ich 
jurisdiction   may   impose   recordkeeping    ind 
uther  requirements  within  the  scope  of  f  ar.i- 
graph   (bt   of  section  11  of  this  Act,  if  ■    n- 
slstent  therewith,  with  respect  to  any  .-,  :ch 
establishment.  Marking,  labeling,  packatin?, 
or    ingredient    requirements    (or    storage     r 
handling  requirements  found  by  the  .Sc.  re- 
tary  to  unduly  Interfere  with  the  free       *• 
of  poultry  products  in  commerce)    in  ,.i.  i.- 
tlon  to.  or  different  than,  those  made  ii;  ler 
this  .Act  may  not  be  Imposed  by  any  Stat-  or 
Terrltorv   or   the   District  of   Columbia    ■   t;i 
respect  to  articles  prepared  at  any  offlci.i       - 
tablishment  in  accordance  with  the  req  ■  .t- 
ments  under  this  .Act.  but  any  State  or   i  .;r- 
ntorv  or  the  District  of  Columbia  may,  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  under  this  Act, 
exercise  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  .'^ec- 
retarv  over  articles  required  to  be  Inspe^  -^d 
under  this  Act.  for  the  purpose  of  preveiv  -.^ 
the  dlsuibutlon  for  human  food  purposes     f 
any   such   articles   which   are   adulterated     r 
misbranded  and  are  outside  of  such  an  -?- 
Ubllshment.  or.  in  the  case  of  Imported  ..rti- 
cles  which  are  not  at  such  an  establishmt  .:. 
.ifter  their  entry  Into  the  United  stales    Fhis 
Att  shall  not  preclude  any  State  or  Territory 
or    the    District    of    Columbia    from    mak: '.e 
requirement  or  taking  other  action,  cor.si.si- 
ent  with  this  .Act.  with  respect  to  .tny  (i.^cr 
matters  regulated  under  this  Act. 

Src.  24.  >a.\  Poultry  and  poultry  prod- 
ucts .-hall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  ■•! 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .Act  to 
the  extent  of  the  application  or  exten.-oa 
thereto  )t  the  provisions  of  this  .Act.  except 
that  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
derogate  from  any  authority  conferred  by  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  .Act  p^ior 
to  enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Prod- 
u  ts  .Act. 

■  -(b)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  by 
section  19  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  at^y 
lUthorized  representative  of  the  Secretary  '  f 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  purpo.-es 
,jf  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Pood,  D.-..g. 
and  Cosmetic  .Act  with  respect  to  any  pou.try 
carcass,  or  part  or  product  thereof,  that  .3 
outside  any  official  establishment,  and  :: 
such  purposes  the  first  reference  to  the  .-rt-c- 
retary  In  section  19  shall  be  deemed  to  rc.^r 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  a^d 
Welfare 

■  'Sec.  27.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  .Agriculture  of  -r.e 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commlf'-t- 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Set.it'^ 
wi'h  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  poultry  suo- 
)ect  to  this  Act,  and  the  preparation,  stor- 
tge,  handling,  and  distribution  of  poultry 
pjjts.  poultry  products,  and  Inspection  '. 
establishmenu  operated  in  connection  ther-  - 
with,  including  the  operations  under  and  •:  • 
effectiveness  of  this  .Act  ' 

•Sec  18.  The  heading  Designation'  prece^i- 
mg  section  5  of  said  Act  is  hereby  amenatn. 
to  read  Federal  and  State  cooperation';  t:.- 
heading  'Labeling'  preceding  section  8  of  s.i.  : 


.  t.  hT».bv  amended  to  read  'Labeling  and 

*''     .1«    Ita^dwds'-  the  heading  -Records 

'•:;Tnt«^te  smpment-  preceding  section  U 

'       a^  Act  is  heVeby  amended  to  read   ArU- 

es   not  intended   for   human   food;    record 

nH   related   requirements   for   processors  of 

'"ultrv  P^ucl  and  related  Industries  en- 

•'  "ed    in    commerce;     registration    requlre- 

'.'■.ents    for    related    industries    engaged      n 

"mmerce;     regulation     of     t-nsactlons    in 

,  .nimerce   In  dead,  dying,   disabled    or  dls 

.H  nnultrv  and  carcasses  thereof,  au- 
•  ruv*^  to  Regulate  comparable  IntrasUte 
''tlvule^  and  the  heading  •Violations  by 
omnt^'  i^rsons-  preceding  section  16  of 
'ud  AcTls  heS  amended  to  read  "Entry  of 
.'uterlals   Into  official  establishments. 

SEC.  19    If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 

>,'  the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  ap- 

"u-atlon  thereof   to  any  person  or  clrcum- 

'.'Inces  18  held   invalid,  the  validity  of  the 

remalndir    of    the    Act    and    the   remaining 

mendments  and  of  the  application  of  sucli 

Cv^slon  to  other  persons  and  clrcumsUnces 

livUl  not  be  affected  thereby.  _„„f,„, 

SEC    20    This  Act  shall  become  effective 

npo^  enactment  except  as  provided  in  para- 

-^•'^a'f  '-^.'^Tc^^^ioVs  of  subparagraphs 
..  t    (Ai    and    (aU3)    of  section  9  of   the 

p;  U  y  P  oducts'lnspectlon  Act.  as  amended 
"section  9  of  this  Act.  shall  become  effec- 

...  e  v'pon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 

■  "'':;?^S^itlon  14  of  this  Act,  amending  sec- 
,0.    15  of  the  poultry  Products  IJ«Pe°"o'^ 
xct    Shall  become  effective  upon  the  «i^/«- 
•lon  of  sixty  days  after  enactment  herew. 

■"0  Paragraph  11(d)  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
uct^ nspectlon  Act.  as  added  by  section  11 
-"h net  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
Expiration    Of    sixty    days    after    enactment 

^"nd  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Graham  Purceul. 
Prank  A.  STUBBLEnxu). 
Thomas  S.  Foley. 
Catherine  Mat. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Ali,j:n  J.  Ellendek, 

SPESSARD  L.   HOLLAND, 
HEtMAN  E    TALMADOE. 

Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
George  D.  AntxN. 
Milton  R  Young, 
J   Caleb  Boogs. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statement 
The  committee  of  Conference  on  the  dU- 
.reefng    votes    of    the    two   Houses   on    the 
riendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJ^ 

163631  to  clarify  and  °th"^/;/S^^J,vidl 
Poultry  Products  Ihspectlon  Act.  to  provWe 
I.r  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen 

cies  v^ith  respect  to  State  PO""7^P'°^^'e; 
"^oeclion  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
Submit  the  following  statement  In  ex^ana- 
tlon  of  the  effect  of  the  Act  ^«'^^''^^l 
the  conferees  and  recommended  In  an  ac 
comnanylng  conference  report. 

The  Hotle  receded  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  senate  amendment  of  Section  9(a) 
nnklng  the  word  "knowingly"  in  order  that 
rne  Poetry  Act  might  conform  t«  the  cor- 
responding  section  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 

^The^^nate  receded  from  its  second  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  change  l"^th«  official 
inspection   legend   for   the   reason   that   the 
Department  had  no  present  P  aj^^^^^!^^^*^!* 
the  same.  It  was  the  intent  of  the  ^^ferees 
,>nd  agreed  in  conference  that  the  Secretary 
,hall  not  require  any  change  in  the  offlcla^ 
insnecuon  legend  in  use  under  this  Act  on 
the"^  date   Of   enactment   of   the   Wholesome 
poultry    Products    Act    ^^f^"*    ^^^^^J* 
notice  to  the  processors  and  t*e  °PPO/*^*/ 
for  public  hearing.  If  such  change  Is  made. 

amp'Ie  time  shall  be  P>-°-l<l«f /°' ^/^^te! 
processors  of  the  supplies  of  ^^^^^l^^^' 
rial  on  hand  on  the  date  of  such  change. 


The  Managers  on   the   part  of  the  House 
re^ed   W  The   Senate  amendment  striking 
'out  t^e  requirement,  that  »«-^»hg  In^rma- 
Uon  be  arbitrarily  placed  on  both  the  car^ 
and  the  container  In  the  case  of  nonconsumer 
oS^kMed  wJrcasses.  The  conference  language 
L   aj?^^   would   give   the   SecreUry   the 
discretion   whenever   such    action    was   both 
p'r^ti^b'e    and    necessary    to    require   non- 
consumer    packaged    carcasses    leaving    the 
Tr^erng  plant  L  bear  directly  thereon  any 
rnformation    the    Secretary    might    consider 
necessarv  from  paragraph   (hi    of  Section  » 
of  t^  Act.  but^not  necessarily  all  or  even 
a  major  portion  of  such  Information.  J"  P^ac- 
tlc^    it  might   be   possible   to   require   only 
the'nwne  fnd  address  of  tiie  Processor  hut 
the  wnferees  Intend  that  such  requirement 

*'%'St''Kagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
rJeded  to  the  senate  amendment  which 
w^ufdpJ^vl^  interested  parties  with  an 
op^rtunlty  to  present  their  views  orally 
wlto  respect  to  proposed  r^'^jnaking  un 
der  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act 

with  the  addition  of  the  word  "unduly 
the^  conferees  agreed  to  the  amendment  by 
the  Senate  prohibiting  a  State,  territory  or 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  from  imposing  stor- 
2:  °r  handling   regulations.  It  wa^   a^eed 
m  conference  that  the  S«"«tary  needed  such 
authority  to  dictate  storage  or  handling  re 
ouirements  or  the  removal  thereof  only  where 
?h^e   requirements   unduly   interfered   with 
SrAo^of   poultry  products   in  comm"- 
Managers   on    the   part   of   the   House   re 
cedTd  tS  the  omission  by  the  Senate  of  the 
House   language    limiting    the    Secretary    of 
Scmture's   Authority    to   regulate   sterage 
ajad   handling  under  Section   13   of   the  Act 
to    perr^it    the    regulation    by    SUtes   rath« 
thaiTthe  Federal  Government  of  these  steps 
by  local  retail  stores,  restaurant,  arid  stoUa 
lo'cal    enterprises.    This    was    X     "^lous 
being    on    consonance    with    the     previous 

^^^^f  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
receded  to  the  inclusion  as  a  part  of  the 
d^U«ti^  of  policy  a  statement  to  the  ef- 
f^t  that  scientific  fact.  Information  or  other 
criteria  must  support  the  condemnation  of 
?ouUry  ^r  poultry  products  because  of  dls- 

'"^e  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
receded  to  the  language  of  the  House  biu 
lid  struck  its  amendment  to  the  import 
^JltS'  section  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
^tiL  Act.  It  was  agreed  that  imported 
Sry  constituted  a  very  small  ^eg^nent  of 
industry  and  that  it  presented  no  prob- 

^^^rc"oS:feifa?r^r io  a  new  exem^ion 

vXPfor  a  complete  exclusion  from  the  pro- 
vlBlons  of   the  Act  of  all  poultry  producers 
Irfth^esnect  to  poultry  of  their  own  raising 
^^heU^  far^  if  such  producers  do  not 
iVTjr^ultry  Producte  other  ti^antn^e 
nroduced  from  poultry  raised  on  their  farms. 
IL^^f  none  of  ^ch  poultry  moves  in  mter 
state   commerce   so   long    as   such   producer 
B^^Sthten^ot  more  than  250  turkeys  or  not 
more  tS  an  equivalent  number  of  birds  of 
Sl^pecles  during  the  calendar  year  the  ex- 
«;«l^  is  determined.  For  the  purposes  of 
tSS^t    four    MrdB    of    other    species    are 
SSne^UivLent  to  o-  turkey.  T^swoum 

rVhtef  ^ot^-enU^  l.r  cL^Tn^and 
•'^u^h^rirc?<rwramend^in^on 

^r"^^  ra^ol^rkeTora^^S^^, 
!H  ?ear^?our-bCJ  ^?  o'^lr'^^lt^ 

SeSer  conditions  of  sanitary  stand^ds 
D^ticM  and  procedures  that  he  prescribed 
ET^exempt  from  speclflc  provtslona  of   the 
^t   It  ^agreed  mat  the  Secretary  shall 
^^^cralTrhortty  over  thl.  category 


of  producer  or  processor  as  may  be  necessary 
to  aMure  consumers  of  wholesome  poultry 
nroducts    processed    under   sanitary    condi- 
tions.  The  cottferWB  by  this  action  intended 
that     the     exemption     granted     producers 
slaughtering  their  own  birds  In  sma  1  num- 
ber.   260   turkeys   or    1.000   other   h^ds     be 
absolutely  immune  to  this  Act  but  that  lim- 
r^  authority  be  extended  the  Secretary  over 
nWssors.   or   producers   slaughtering   their 
oWblrds.  in  amounts  from  250  turkeys    or 
their  equivalent,  up  to  but  not  more  than 
5,000  turkeys  or  the   equivalent  number  ol 
birds  of  other  species. 

Oraham  Ptjhcell, 
Fkank  a.  STUBBUtraU). 

Thomas  S.  Folsy, 
Cathbbinb  May, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr  PURCELi.  (during  the  reading). 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  oi 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 

hour.  ,         _     ,  .  . 

Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  take 
some  time  to  explain  what  is  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees  in  this  report. 

Mr  PURCELL.  The  members  of  the 
conference  on  this  bUl  have  ^agreed  to 
certain  changes  in  the  POtiltry  inspection 
bill.  They  agreed  to  strike  out  the  word 
•knowingly"  in  regard  to  the  truckdriver 
of  a  vehicle  that  would  be  moving  poul- 
try This  brings  it  into  compUance  with 
the  red  meat  bill.  We  prohibit  the  Secre- 
tary from  requiring  changes  in  the  in- 
sp^tlon  legend  on  the  label  that  goes  on 

'^Mr  Speaker,  the  changes  that  have 
been 'included  are,  first,  ^o^^^'^^^^'^J^^ 
word  "knowingly."  Th^^  has  to  do  ^ ith 
the  transporting  of  poultry.  We  further 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  is  prohibited 
from  requiring  change  of  the  inspection 

ISSs  ^v^thout  notice  and  hearmg  as  well 
as  allowing  the  Secretary  or  giving  he 
Secretarj-  the  opportunity  to  say  that  Oie 
suppliers  can  use  up  the  supply  of  these 

Mr '  Speaker,  we  grant  the  Secretary 
discretion  to  require  a  minimum  of  in- 
Suon  on  the  labels  on  the  carcasses 
of^onconsumer  or  Pfkaged  poultry 
where  this  is  practicable  and  where  it 
will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  speaker,  we  give  the  interested 
parties  the  opportunity  forPubUc  hear- 
ing in  regard  to  rules  and  regulations 
Sit  wiU  be  prescribed.  We  allow  the 
secretary  to  prescribe  storage  conditions 
only  where  they  are  imposed  by  the 
SUtes  which  would  unduly  interfere 
with  interstate  commerce. 

We  agreed  that  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  secretary  would  allow  the 
time,  where  supported  by  f^^ntjc  facts 
and  information  or  certain  criteria  of 
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diseases  in  tr\'ing  to  have  itandardiza- 
tion  of  Inspection  of  the  various  planus 
We  revised  the  exemption  by  estab- 
lishing an  absolute  exemption  from  the 
use  of  producers  in  the  slau«hlennK  of 
their  own  birds  'Al'.ere  '-hey  are  not  en- 
naued  in  interstate  commerce  and  are 
not  enKaged  in  buying  or  selling  other 
poultry 

Mr  Speaker,  this  exemption  for  the 
little  farmer  or  the  farmer  housewife 
would  provide  other  persons  selling,  per- 
sons who  do  not  sell  more  than  -'50  tur- 
Iceys  or  an  equivalent  number  nf  birds 
are  not  killed  For  this  purpose  there  is 
prescribed  that  four  birds  other  than 
turkeys  or  any  ither  species  are  the 
equivalent  to  one  turkey 

We  agreed  that  the  condemnation 
could  only  be  done  when  supported  by 
scientific  fact,  information  or  criteria  in 
order  to  have  a  standardization  of  the 
inspection  of  the  vaiioos  procedures  We 
revised  the  exemption  by  establi.shing  an 
absolute  exemption  from  the  act  for 
producers  slauKhtermK  their  own  birds, 
where  not  in  cimm.erce  and  are  not  en- 
gaged In  buying  or  selling  of  their  poul- 
tr>'  This  exemption  is  for  the  little 
farmer  >r  the  farmer  housewife  and 
particularly  those  persons  selling  who 
do  not  sell  more  than  250  turkeys  or  an 
equivalent  number  )f  birds  in  a  calendar 
year  and  for  this  purpo.se  we  prescribed 
that  four  birds  other  than  turkeys  or  any 
other  species  are  the  equivalent  to  one 
turkey  Then  there  :s  a  permission  or  an 
exemption  that  covers  all  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  proce.ssing 
of  turkeys  above  250  turkeys  or  not  more 
than  5  000  would  be  4rap.ted  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  sanitary  standards,  pro- 
cedures, anl  practices  as  he  shall 
prescribe. 

It  IS  the  in'.ent  of  the  conferees  by  this 
type  of  exemption  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary only  that  authority  as  Is  necessao' 
to  assure  the  consumer  of  wholesome 
poultry  produced  and  processed  under 
sanitary  conditions  and  in  providing  this 
type  of  exemption  the  conferees  intend 
to  minimize  the  expense  and  inconven- 
ience to  the  small  prrniucer  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  enactment  of  this  act 

Mr  Speaker,  while  the  conferees  In- 
tend to  avoid  unnecessary'  expense  to  the 
Governmeiu  of  inspection  m  the  on-the- 
farm,  or  in-the-household  operation,  it 
is  felt  that  the  imposition  only  of  rea- 
sonable sanitation  requirements  Is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  public 

This.  Mr  Spea-^er  is  the  change  or  ex- 
planation of  the  changes  that  were  made 
in  this  bill. 

Mr  \L\YNE  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PURCELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man 

Mr  MAYNE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
di.slinwui.shed  gentleman  from  Texas  a 
few  que.-.tions  to  clarify  the  exemption 
language  which  is  contained  in  the  bill 
as  recorded  in  the  conference  report, 
first,  as  to  section  15'Ci'4i  which  is 
printed  ;n  today's  REcoRn  at  page  25041 

This  seems  to  use  the  same  exemption 
approach  as  in  section  14'C''1'  in  the 
bill  as  originally  passed  by  the  House; 
that  Is.  that  those  small  operators  were 
completely  exempted  from  all  provisions 
of  the  bill. 


Of  course,  the  measuring  stick  of  the 
-■xemptlon  is  changed  from  dollars  to 
number  of  birds,  and  there  is  a  difference 
m  the  amount  but  am  I  correct  that  this 
section  15'C'  4i  is  essentially  the  same 
111  approach  as  was  the  exemption  as 
contained  m  the  bill  as  originally  passed 
bv  the  Hou.se'' 

Mr  PURCELL  Tlie  nenlleman  is  cor- 
rect, to  this  fxtent .  That  those  producers 
of  250  turkeys  or  5,000  other  fowls  are 
ab.solutely  exempt  from  this  act 

Mr  MAYNE  Excuse  me.  did  the  gen- 
tleman mean  to  say  5.000'' 

Mr  PURCELL  Pardon  me:  1.000  fowls 
other  than  the  turkeys  So  to  this  extent 
the  -lentleman  is  correct,  that  these  fowl 
producers — and  I  will  say  it  again — of 
250  turkeys  or  1.000  other  fowls  other 
than  turkeys,  are  exempt  .\nd  it  was  the 
lull  intent  of  the  conferees,  and  I  be- 
lieve of  this  body,  to  totally  exempt 
those  proce.s-sors  from  all  provisions  of 
this  act 

Mr  MAYNE  So  as  far  as  this  very 
small  group  is  concerned.  It  Is  In  effect 
an  absolute  -exemption' 

Mr  PURCELL.  That  Is  true. 
Mr  MAYNE  Moving  on  to  subsection 
15ici'3>  in  the  bill  as  contained  m  the 
conference  report,  this  I  do  not  believe 
IS  quite  so  clear  Tills  Is  substantially  dif- 
ferent from  and  a  departure  from  the 
language  which  we  had  In  the  House  bill: 
IS  that  true'' 

Mr  PURCELL  Tills  is  substantially 
different  than  the  House  bill  provided 

Mr  MAYNE  D.->es  it  not  set  up  an  en- 
tirely new  category  of  producers  and 
processors  over  whom  the  Secretar>' 
would  have  limited  authority' 
Mr  PURCELL  That  is  true 
Mr  MAYNE  As  for  this  new  category- 
:n  subsection  IS^O  i3>.  am  I  correct  that 
It  will  include  those  processors  and  pro- 
ducers who  slaughter  more  than  250  lur- 
kevs  or  1,000  chickens  per  vear.  but  not 
more  than  5  000  turkeys  or  20.000  chlck- 
tns  ;ier  year' 

Mr  PLT^CELL  That  Is  also  correct. 
Mr  MAYNE.  I  notice,  and  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
to  the  final  paragraph  in  the  sUtement 
which  the  conferees  filed  with  the  report 
I  note  there  it  expre.sses  that  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  was  to  L,'ive  the  Sec- 
retaiT  such  authority  over  this  category 
)f  producers  or  proces-sors  m  this  larger 
number,  such  limited  authority  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  consumers  of 
wholesome  poultry  products  produced 
under  sanitary  conditions 

The  statement  also  says  the  Secretary 
may  Issue  regulations  under  conditions 
of  samtary  standards,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures that  he  prescribes  to  exempt  this 
category  from  specific  provisions  of  the 
bill 

Mr  PURCELL  That  is  also  correct. 
Mr.  MAYNE  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly from  the  language  of  this  state- 
ment in  the  report,  and  from  what  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texiis  has 
already  said  in  his  explanation  of  this 
bill  that  the  intent  of  this  section  is  prin- 
cipally  to  insure  that  poultry  be  produced 
under  proper  sanitary  conditions'' 

Mr  PURCELL  That  Is  certainly  the 
intent  of  the  conferees,  and  of  this  body, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr    MAYNE    And  it  is  not  the  intent 


by  this  new  exemption  to  burden  small 
businessmen  and  farmers  within  the 
terms  of  this  categor>-  with  onerous  rec- 
ordkeeping or  reports  or  bookkeepiik' 
procedures'' 

Mr  PURCELL  Our  intent  would  be  ty 
burden  the  small  commercial  producer  :is 
little  as  would  be  possible  to  maintalr. 
the  wholesome  and  clean  conditions  th.-.- 
have  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  thank  the  gentlemar. 
from  Texas,  and  I  ask.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  that  I  may  make  .i 
statement  as  to  my  position  on  the  coi.- 
ference  report. 

Mr.  PURCELL  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  such  time  as  he 
mav  consume  for  a  statement 

Mr  MAYNE  Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  objections  to 
this  bill  so  far  as  large  producers  and 
processors  are  concerned:  they  are  the 
ones  who  have  made  this  type  of  legis- 
lation necessar>-. 

Tliere  has  been  a  dynamic  revolution 
In  the  poultry  industrj-  since  World  War 
II,  and  tremendous  poultn--  processing 
plants  have  .sprung  up  that  are  super- 
automated  which  process  up  to  5,000 
buds  per  hour,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony presented  in  the  Subcommittee  on 
Livestock  and  Grain  which  originally 
conducted  the  hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of- 
ficials made  it  clear  In  their  testimony 
that  It  was  these  super  plants  and  the 
dynamic  changes  In  the  industrv'  that 
have  required  the  kind  of  detailed  regu- 
lation which  is  described  in  this  bill. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  drafted  the  suggested  bill 
thev  made  no  provision  at  all  for  the  little 
fellow.  They  drafted  a  bill  that  was  all 
right  so  far  as  the  big  producers  are  con- 
cerned, but  under  their  draft,  there  were 
going  to  be  .just  as  onerous  requirements 
on  the  .smali  farmer  and  the  small  proc- 
essor who  were  conducting  btisiness  on  .i 
small  scale  just  as  they  always  had. 

In  the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Grains  of  the  full  Committee  on  .Agri- 
culture of  this  House,  a  determined  effort 
was  made  by  a  number  of  members — and 
I  may  .say  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — to 
try  to  exempt  the  small  businessman  and 
farmer  because  we  knew  under  this  sec- 
tion the  same  kind  of  requirements  im- 
posed on  them  as  on  the  large  processors 
would  for  all  practical  purposes  and  effect 
drive  them  out  of  business  altogether 
We  were  able  to  work  out  and  aeree 
in  the  committee,  and  that  action  was 
approved  on  the  Moor  of  the  House,  for 
a  meaningful  exemption  which  would 
exempt  all  producers  and  processors  who 
did  less  than  $15,000  worth  of  business  a 
year  from  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Now  the  $15,000  a  year  of  cross  volume 
IS  small  business  these  days  and  certainly 
these  people  are  not  the  ones  for  .v  horn 
this  act  .should  have  been  intended. 

But  this  exemption  which  was  crystal 
clear  and  which  made  no  Question  about 
it.  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
his  subordinates  would  not  interfere  in 
the  btisine.s.s  and  m  the  lives  of  these 
small  operators,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
surrendered  in  this  new  .section  15'C' 
■3). 


It  is  not  as  good  an  exemption.  While 
It  does  limit  the  Secretary  to  such  sort 
of  regulation  as  will  be  required  by 
uroper  sanitary  conditions,  still  there  is 
a  possibility  that  that  discretion  on  his 
part  and  that  limited  authority  will  be 

"^l' «gret  very  much  that  the  conferees 
were  not  able  to  adhere  to  the  $15,000 
exemption  which  was  in  the  House  bill. 
I  therefore,  as  one  of  the  conferees 
refused  to  sign  the  report  and  I  want  the 
RECORD  to  show  that  I  am  opposed  to 
and  will  vote  against  this  bill  solely  be- 
cause of  the  weakening  exemption  pro- 
visions which  are  In  the  bill. 

I  think  it  is  regrettable  In  this  day 
and  time  when  farmers  and  smaU  busi- 
nessmen and  family  farmers  in  particu- 
lar are  having  a  very  difficult  time  even 
in  surviving,  to  have  any  danger  at  all 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
thousands  of  bureaucrats  in  that  vast 
Department  will  have  discretion  to 
harass  these  people  in  this  very  small 
category. 

I  will,  therefore,  oppose  the  bill  and 
ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  It  when 
the  matter  comes  to  a  vote. 

I  do  not  object  to  provisions  of  the 
bill  other  than  the  weakening  exemption 
jio visions.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  the  fine  leadership  that 
he  has  shown  in  guiding  this  bill  through 
the  House  with  respect  to  the  other  pro- 
visions. But  I  must,  in  all  candor,  say 
that  I  am  very  disappointed  that  the 
conferees  were  not  willing  to  stand  by 
the  House  version  of  the  exemption, 
v.hich  in  my  earnest  judgment  is  a 
much  better  provision  and  should  have 
been  upheld  in  the  conference. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
Irorn  Texas  for  yielding, 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  con- 
ferees who  signed  this  report,  and  I  did 
support  it.  I  would  also  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Uvestock  and  Feed  Grains,  for  whom  we 
all  worked  over  long  months  trying  to 
bring  to  the  floor  of  this  House  a  good, 
wholesome  poultrj'  Inspection  bill. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mayne]  that  I  think 
he  did  a  great  sen-ice  in  his  long  days 
within  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  trying  to  work  out  a  good  ex- 
emption. We  all  agree  that  this  exemp- 
tion was  needed.  I  certainly  understand 
his  reservations.  We  were  not  able  to 
hold  all  the  provisions  of  that  exemption. 
We  won  a  few  and  lost  a  few.  Overall  on 
the  conference  report,  I  think  your  con- 
ferees managed  to  maintain  very  well  the 
position  of  the  House  on  all  other  points, 
and  to  win  a  few.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  all  members  of  the  conference 
on  that  conference  report. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  May].  I  express  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mayne],  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all 
members  of  this  subcommittee  who,  on 
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this  and  many  other  bUls.  have  worked 
endless  hours  this  entire  year.  I  appre- 
ciate the  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  that  has  been  furnished  so  whole- 
heartedly for  needed  legislation, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING     FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  S    2484,  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
EXTENSION  OF  NEW  SENATE  OF- 
FICE BUILDING  SITE 
Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1226  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: ,„„- 
H.  Res.  1226 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tliat 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  blU  (S.  2484)  to 
authorize    the    extension    of    the    additional 
senate  Office  Building  site.  After  gei^eral  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule   At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such   amendments  as   may  have   been 
adopted,    and    the    previous    question    shall 
be   considered    as   ordered   on    the   bill    and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening   motion    except    one    motion    to 
recommit. 


Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  constune. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia  is  recognized 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolu- 
tion 1226  provides  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  general  debate  for  consideration 
of  S  2484  to  authorize  the  extension  of 
the   additional    Senate    Office    Building 

site 

S    2484  will   authorize   the   Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Senate  Office  Building  Commission. 
to  acquire  additional  lots  in  square  725 
on  which  the  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing is  located,  and  to  request  the  clos- 
ing of  any  alleys  or  parts  of  alleys  or 
streets  contained  within  the  curb  lines 
of  square  725.  It  further  authorizes  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  when  directed 
b5'  the  Commission,  to  provide  for  the 
demolition  of  buildings  or  other  struc- 
tures on  this  property  and,  pendmg  dem- 
oUtion,   to   use   the   property   for   Gov- 
ernment purposes  or  to  lease  any  or  all 
of  such  property  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  most  advan- 
tageo'is  to  the  United  States,  and  to  in- 
cur any  necessary  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  demolition,  use.  or  leasing 
of  such  property.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  the  property  acquired  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  Capitol  Grounds 
and  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Capi- 
tol Police  over  the  property. 


The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of    $1,250,000    for    the    purpose   of    the 

Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1226  in  order  that  S. 
2484  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ask 
my  friend  from  California  what  kind  of 
justification  the  Rules  Committee  had  for 
even  issuing  a  rule  on  this  sort  of  thing 
at  this  time? 

Mr    SISK.  I  might   say   to  my   good 
friend  from  Iowa.  I  suppose  to  some  ex- 
tent the  same  type  justification  we  some- 
times have  when  we  act  upon  requests  of 
the    legislative    committees.    Our    good 
friend  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  came  before 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray!  made  his  usual 
excellent   speech    to    the   coinmittee— I 
mean  this  seriously,  and  not  facetiously 
certainly,  because  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  does  an  excellent  job— and   he 
convinced  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  that  this  was   a 
matter  that  did  deal  with  the  house- 
keeping so  far  as  the  other  body  was 
concerned.  _,    ,  ,     j 

Generally,  I  know  my  good  friend 
joins  with  me  in  resenting  interference 
bv  the  other  body  in  our  housekeeping 
affairs,  and  we,  in  turn,  have  some  hesl- 
tance  in  getting  involved  in  their  house- 
keeping matters. 

I  will  sav  to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
I   think   what   this   provides   is   serving 
notice  that  with  respect  to  Property  i" 
the  vicinity  of  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing   the  peo.:)le  who  now  own  property 
should  not  put  in   any   more  improve- 
ments, and  frankly  we  will  save  the  Gov- 
ernment money.  It  is  not  my  understand- 
ing that  this  legislation  authorizes  con- 
struction of  any  building  whatsoever.  It 
simply  serves  notice,  as  I  say.  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  new 
visitors  center   going   in  down  here   in 
the  old  Union  Station,  as  my  good  friend 
knows   and  because  of  that,  there  is  no 
question  that  property  will  become  in- 
creasingly valuable,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion  that  ultimately   we   will   have   to 
acquire  this  land,  and  we  can  acquire  it 
now  at  one-tenth  of  what  it  w-iU  prob- 
ably cost  in  2  or  3  years.  On  that  basis, 
I  think  it  is  a  good  and  justifiable  pro- 
posal. ,., 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
the  distinguished  majority  floor  leader 
would  put  this  over  to  some  day  when  it 
is  snowing  so  we  would  not  have  to  be 
confronted  with  this  sort  of  thing  in  the 
dying  hours  of  this  first  session  of  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress  I  can 
think  of  many  things  that  would  be  more< 
palatable,  after  coming  in  at  11  o  clock 
this  morning,  than  considering  this  leens- 
lation  this  afternoon.  If  I  have  my  way. 
we  will  certainly  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  proposal.  . 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  I.  too,  am  con- 
cerned with  gettUi?  out  as  soon  as  ix)s- 
sible  I  would  hope  possibly  we  may  dis- 
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CUS8  ihLs  as  expeditiously  as  we  can.  and 
let  the  Hoiue  work  its  will. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  "^ 

Mr  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [  Mr.  Pike  1 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  .share  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  and 
perhaps  even  more  strongly,  In  that  it 
was  sort  of  Indicted  this  would  not  be 
brought  up  today  It  Is  not  listed  In  to- 
day's RxcoRO  aa  one  of  the  bills  which 
will  be  brought  up  today 

There  are  a  great  number  of  people 
who  are  very  legitimately  not  here,  who 
would  take  a  sort  of  dubious  view,  I 
think,  of  this  authorizing  legislation  I 
will  concede  It  does  not  call  for  or  au- 
thorize the  building  of  a  building,  but 
It  does  authorize  $1  25  million  to  buy  a 
lot  for  a  building  It  Ls  obviously  the  first 
necessary  step 

I  woxild  feel  constrained  to  oppose  the 
rule  In  this  regard  simply  because  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  be  bringing  It  up 
under  coocUtlons  where  It  was  first  Indi- 
cated It  would  not  be  brought  up,  and 
certainly  not  at  this  time 


By   unanimous  consent,   further   pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 

With 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  I  think  Members  ought  to  be 
here  to  hear  all  the  discussion  in  con- 
nection with  this  momentous  proposi- 
tion 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorjm 
is  not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
followmg  Members  failed  to  an.swer  to 
their  names 
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.Vndersor,. 

?>»acei; 

MacOregor 

Ter.n 

Pino 

Marrlii 

.\Jh  brook 

Hood 

Mathlas.  Md 

Ashley 

Pord. 

Mnskri 

Bering 

William  D 

tflrhel 

Battlu 

PrelliiKh'iyser. 

Mo<:)re 

B'.ikT.'.on 

P'.ilton.  T».".n 

Morns,  N   Mf  x 

Boiling 

Oardner 

Morse.  M&.sft 

Boiton 

Oo<xlell 

Mortiin 

Bow 

Or'BJthH 

Nel.sen 

Brock 

I  >  lids 

VU 

BriH>mjaeld 

Qurnev 

O  Hsra    Mlrh 

Brown.  Mich 

Hail 

Patmaii 

Biixke,  Fla 

Kalleck 

I'oa 

Burton.  L'tah 

Han«en.  Idaho 

Price    III 

CtKh.n 

Haieen.  Wash 

Qii:e 

Ctkny 

Hardy 

Qu:llen 

Celler 

Har«ihi4 

Rarick 

Clancy 

H*b*rt 

H«rUck 

Collier 

Heckler    Mad 

Rkmta 

Conte 

Herlong 

Rhode*.  ArlB. 

Corbet  t 

Hollar,  a 

R'./scenkowgkt 

Oowtfer 

Hortun 

Roudebi;>.h 

Cramer 

Jone.i.  Mo 

Sa  adman 

Curtis 

iCarsteii 

Sihrtdeberg 

Davi.s.  Cla 

K'.nK,  Calif 

Skubltz 

DtLvis.  Wm 

Klni?     VY 

Stelger    Wis 

Dent 

Klrwan 

rarr 

Derwinslcl 

fCliir/ynski 

TBiCott 

Devtiie 

Kupfermaii 

L'dall 

D:gKs 

Kivkendal! 

WaKgonner 

Dln^eil 

Latta 

Watklns 

Dels 

Llpscotnb 

Wat«on 

^Iwards,  La 

LoiiK.  La 

Wifln*;i 

Escti 

Lukeiui 

Wuiis 

Eohlema:! 

McClorv 

Wrignt 

Evlng,  Tern: 

McO-jl  loch 

Wvlie 

Parbstein 

McDad<» 

Ztoii 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  Mr. 
HoLiriiLD '  On  this  roUcall,  320  Mem- 
bers have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  S  2484  AUTHORIZATION  POR 
EXTENSION  OP  NEW  SENATE  OP- 
PICE  BUTLDINO  SITE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  re<-.M<ni/es  the  gentleman  from 
California     Mr    Sisxl. 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Ynrk  Mr  PikeI  wish 
me  to  yield  to  him  further  for  questions? 

Mr  PIKE  I  wish  mert- Iv  to  .say  again. 
for  the  benefit  of  ihn.se  who  are  now 
pre.seiit  who  were  n.)l  earlier  that  I  think 
after  reading  in  t<xlay  s  Record  what  the 
program  was,  and  not  finding  this  par- 
ticular measure  m  the  proKram  for  to- 
day with  the  fact  that  there  are  .so  many 
Members  very  legitimately  not  present 
who  have  some  re.ser\ations  under  this 
legislation,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  very 
p.)or  Idea  to  bring  it  up  t-oda.v,  and  I  shall 
appose  the  rule 

Mr  SISK  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  :ny  t-'0(xl  frtend  fr  im  New  York  I  must 
.say  that  I  iim  up  here  doini,'  the  best  I 
can  to  do  my  job 

Mr  Speaker  unless  .someone  else 
wishes  me  to  vleld.  I  resene  the  balance 
of  mv  time 

I  yield  t  >  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Mr    AwDER.soN  1 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  !  Mr  CLir\'E- 
land!. 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker,  the 
reason  I  have  taken  this  time  on  the  nile 
IS  that,  discussing  this  leg'slation  with 
several  Members  of  the  House.  I  dis- 
covered they  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  on  this  legislation  there  are  minor- 
ity views  signed  by  five  Members,  includ- 
ing myself  This  is  not  a  totally  noncon- 
troversial  bill  I  think  that  when  we 
come  to  vote  on  the  I'ule  and  on  the  bill 
Itself.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  tlie  House  that  there  are 
minority  views  and  they  are  available  at 
the  usual  place  Because  they  are  brief  I 
.shall  insert  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Record 

MlN<i«ny    Views   on    S    2484 

Wp  the  undersigned  members  ol  the  Com- 
mittee i>ii  Public  Works  believe  tfiat,  at  a 
tune  when  nir  Nation  is  beset  with  so  many 
problems — «ociaI.  '.nt«rnatlonal  and  flnan- 
clal  It  Is  particularly  Inappropriate  to  sug- 
gest authorl7.allon  of  funds  for  anything  but 
necessities. 

While  It  Ls  true  this  property  would  be 
nice  to  have:  and  while  It  might  cost  lets 
now  thiin  in  the  future,  it  is  dlffcult  to 
Justify  the  cost  ,it  this  time  especially  in 
view  of  our  pleas  for  economy  In  go-,  errunent 

We  wish  to  m.ike  it  clear  th.nt  we  .ire  nut 
sitting  in  Judgment  ■■n  the  Senate  of  the 
United  -States  regarding  the  suited  needs 
ol  that  b<Klv  But  we  h.ive  been  t«Jld  by  th-tt 
body  in  it«  report  s  Rept  735 1  i.n  this 
legislation 

In  view  of  the  present  heavy  tinanclal 
commiUnenta  .<f  'he  US  Uovernment.  this 
Is  not  the  .ipproprlate  time  to  Initiate  con- 
struction of  this  badly  needed  addition.  How- 
ever, m  order  to  have  the  necessary  site  avall- 
.»ble  at  such  time  as  the  addition  to  the  New 
.Senate  OIBce  Building  can  be  constructed, 
and  uj  reduce  t«  the  verv  minimum  the  cost 


of  the  site,  the  remaining  lots  in  square  7J  . 
which  would  be  needed  as  part  of  the  nu- 
should  b«  acquired  Immediately 

In   other   words,   the  Senate   wants   to  a*  - 
quire    this    property    now    because    the   pri  e 
of  the  land  might  Increase  between  now  .iii  i 
the   time   when  our  financial   condition   w; 
support  the  construction 

We  do  not  argue  with  the  Senate's  neeii 
for  more  space  Nor  do  we  question  the  im  • 
that  an  addition  to  the  New  Senate  Oft  •■ 
Building  win  some  day  be  needed 

We  do  question  the  wisdom  of  spendiiu- 
money  on  land  acquisition  now  nt  a  tin  c 
funds  are  clearly  needed  for  so  many  more 
•irgent  purposes  and  at  a  time  when  orr 
Nation's  flnanclal  resources  are  already  .seri- 
ously strained,  with  tax  increases  being  Ltskm 
U)  alleviate  tlUs  strain 

We  believe  that  adoption  of  this  leglal.- 
tlon  would  compound  these  financial  Jirt  • 
oultles  and  make  a  mockery  of  tlie  mar.. 
elTortB  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  aii.' 
the  Executive  to  cut  expenses 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  passage  of  'his 
legislation  and  acquisition  of  this  lan<i 
iidmittedly  not  needed  lor  coiLstructlon  .it 
this  time  should  be  delayed  until  some  : 
our  more  pressing  fiscal  problems  have  been 
resolved. 

WiLLiAU  H    Harsh  A 
Henry   C    Schadeberg 
James   C    Cleveland 
John  J    Dincan. 
Clarence  E.  Miller 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
gentleman  not  agree  that  this  Is  a  most 
Inappropriate  time  to  bring  up  a  bill  of 
this  nature,  a  highly  controversial  bill. 
when  many  of  the  Members  are  Kone 
from  the  city'' 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  This  Is  particularly 
so,  since  there  were  several  Members  who 
signed  the  minority  views,  who,  because 
of  previous  commitments,  could  not  be 
here  today.  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  :Mr.  HarshaI  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadeberc]  could 
not  be  here  today,  but  they  joined  me 
and  others  in  signing  the  minority  views. 
I  do  think  It  Is  unfortunate  to  have  a 
thing  like  this  brought  up  tmder  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  tMr.  Berry). 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for  this  time  m 
order  to  ask  a  few  questions  I  direct 
them  either  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  SiskI  or  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  1  Mr  Anderson  1 
or  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
who  is  bringing  this  bill  to  the  House. 

My  question  is:  What  Is  the  emer- 
gency? Why  do  we  bring  it  up  here  this 
afternoon,  at  the  last  moment? 

Mr  SISK.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SISK  Mr  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  concern  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota,  has  on  the  mat- 
ter. We  are  all  concerned,  of  course, 
about  the  timeliness  of  any  legislation, 
particularly  In  these  closing  days,  and 
also   specifically   with   reference   to  ex- 


oenditure  of  moneys  that  we  must  say 
Serw'lse  would  not  be  absolutely  es- 

''lifsmy  understanding  that  a  rather 
.ni  case  was  made  before  the  Commlt- 
;e  onTul^s  that  this  bill  is  to  take  care 
of  the  situation  where  there  is  a  sub- 
^  a ntlally  rapid  appreciation  of  values  of 
oroirty  in  the  general  nclnlty  of  this 
SartTcular  lot.  As  my  good  friend  knows 
S  Visitors-  Center  has  been  authorized 
and  will  shortly  be  under  constructioTV 
Cre  is  indication  there  Is  going  to  be 
;  substantial  commercial  interest  mov- 

mtr  into  this  area. 
M  the  present  time,  according  to  ap- 

praused  figures,  this  P^oP^^y  ^*"  ^.^^'^t 
Quired  at  a  fairly  reasonable  figure.  I 
?hnk  the  general  feeling  is  that.  say. 
within  2  or  3  years,  the  value  could  m^l- 
tiplv  by   10  times  in  cost  to  the  Goa- 

'"I'lTre"  again,  if  I  may  conclude.  I  will 
sav  to  my  good  friend,  the  other  body 
'ee's  that  in  time  they  are  going  to  need 
Additional  space  and  that  they  desire  this 
for  'uture  expansion  at  some  time  in  the 
'uture  and  this  would  simply  be  a  good 
m'..stment.  This  does  have  to  do,  as  i 
said  eariler.  with  their  housekeepiiig.  and 
I   have   some    hesitancy    about   getting 

involved.  .,     „„„ 

Mr  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  I  do  not  like  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  housekeeping  of  the  other 
bodv  but  is  there  any  Intention  of  start- 
•n-  construction  on  this  new  Senate  of- 
iicf  building  m  the  near  future? 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
understanding  there  Is  any  intention 
ui  atsoever  in  the  foreseeable  future.  It 
IS  mv  further  understanding  that  befo  e 
an V  structure  could  be  built,  it  would 
have  to  be  authorized.  This  legislation 
does  not  authorize  the  building  of  a 
^ti'jcture  of  any  kind. 

Mr  BERRY.  That  is  correct,  and  the 
price  is  not  going  to  go  up  a  peat  oeal 
between  the  2d  day  of  August  and  the 
15th  day  of  October;  is  it? 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reaUze  the 
point  of  the  gentleman's  question.  I  do 
no:  know  how  rapidly  the  values  are 
going  up.  Perhaps  the  price  might  in- 
crease somewhat. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
a.'-k  another  question. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ..i^^ot, 
Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
th'^  L-entleman  >1elding.  ^  ^    *  ^^ 

Mr  Speaker.  I  did  not  intend  to  take 
ar. .  time  on  the  rule.  As  chairman  of  the 
SuDcommlttee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works.  I  will  say  this  bill  came  to  us 
from  the  other  body,  where  it  was  passed 
bv  a  rollcall  vote,  and  the  other  body 
a"s.sured  us  that  If  this  House  passed  this 
legislation,  the  other  body  would  not  ask 
for  one  single  dime  as  long  as  the  tight 
fiscal  policy  prevails. 

The  only  need  and  the  emergency  for 
this  legislation  now  is  to  serve  notice 
to  the  people  who  own  this  property  not 
to  make  expensive  improvements. 

Mr  BERRY.  They  know  that  now.  1 
have  lived  there  for  13  years,  and  there 


has  not  been  one  dime  spent  on  any  im 
provements  for  13  y^rs 

Mr  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen 
tleman  will  yield  further,  since  the  pass- 
aS^o?  the  Visitors-  Center  legislation. 
^Ireis  now  talk  of  a  $250  nilHion  trans- 
portation center  immediately  behind  the 
Union  Station  over  the  tracks  ^Already 
the  Quality  Courts  has  now  started  con- 
struction, a  block  away,  of  a  J4  mUllon 
motor  hotel.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  turn- 
ine  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt. 

Pro^rty  has  skyrocketed  in  this  area 
in  thi^ast  30  days.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  this  legislation  to  Put  these 
Sple  on  record.  I  reiterate  it  w^l    not 
^t  the  taxpayer  a  dime  at  this  tirne^ 
We  did  not  vote  to  authorize  a  new 
building,  but  merely  to  authorize  pur- 
cha^  of  $1,250,000  worth  of  property  at 
thirtlme  to  put  these  people  on  notice. 
This  property  is  contiguous  to  the  New 
senate  Office  Building.  It  will  have  to  be 
Quired,  without  question,  so  why  not 
paj  $1.25  million  for  it  now    instead  of 
paying  $10  million  or  $20  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  later? 

TVtT  BERRY.  Is  there  any  intention  of 
buying  the  Women's  Club  building  on 
the  other  corner  of  this  area? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  jen 
tleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
oThe  gSeman  the  committee  has  an 
amendment  to  absolutely  Protect  the 
preservation  of  the  Belmont  House, 
which  is  a  historic  building. 

That  will  be  taken  out  by  an  act  of  tne 

'°Sr  BeIiRY.  What  kind  of  a  building 
could"  the  Senate  put  up  without  includ- 

^"mT'gRAY.  We  are  merely  talking 
about  the  old  large  Belmont  place  and  we 
would  require  two  out  of  the  three  lots 
7Mch  wmprise  that  place.  There  are 
Sir^  houses  now  located  thereon,  but  we 
would  leave  the  old  Belmont  house,  the 
Jne  which  is  of  historical  significance  and 

take  the  two  adjoining  houses  and  lots. 
Mr.  BERRY.  Yes,  but  if  we  wait—- 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 

of   the  gentleman   from   South  Dakota 

^Mf^ANbERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Soeaker  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr   BERRY.  I  respect  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  other  body  for  having  this 
2ui  inder  consideration  and  the  necessity 
as   they  see  it  to  buy  it,  but  I  do  not 
S'nderstand  why  this  great  emergency 
has  now  arisen  and  why  it  has  to  be 
S^'ught  UP  today,  especially  in  v^ewo 
the  fact  when  a  great  part  o^  the  Re 
publican  Members  are  gone  I  do  not  see 
why  we  cannot  wait  until  October  to  do 

^^Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  BERRY.   I  yield   further   to   the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

■MTr  fiRAY  The  reason  we  are  tnis 
late  in  getting  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  consideration,  in  getting 
fv^i«  feSslation  up  today,  is,  I  would  say 
rthf^entlemaS  from  South  mkota^ 
that  there  has  been  a  great  effort  to  work 
ouf  aJTSeement  with  the  owners  of  th 
waimnnt  house  We  reached  that  agree- 
meS  Snlf  af  10  o'clock  this  morning. 


That  is  the  pun^ose  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr   BERRY.  You  reached  agreement 
on  the  bill  before  11  o'clock  this  morn- 

^^Mr    GRAY.   As  the   gentleman   from 
South  Dakota  knows,  the  Committee  on 
R Jies  granted  a  rule  on  this  leglslaUon 
more  than  3  weeks  ago  and  the  Speaker 
was  wiiling  to  schedule  it.  We  have  been 
working  feverishly  upon  this  matter _  We 
visited  the  site  yesterday  afternoon  about 
3  o-^k  and  worked  out  the  agreernent 
this  morning  which  has  led  to  the  con- 
sfderTtlon  of  this  bill.  We  have  the  agree- 
ment and  that  is  the  reason  we  asked 
Sie  Speake    to  schedule  the  bill  f or  con- 
sfderatlon  today.  This  bill  was  not  de- 

liberately  delayed  l^^}\'^°trV^^ ^^l 
publican  Members  had  left  for  their  con- 
vention in  Miami.  •  „  .Uo 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
entire  18  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
this  body  I  have  not  opposed  a  rule.  But 
am^ing  te  oppose  this  rule  and  I  hope 
to  goodness  there  are  enough  Republi- 
cans around  here  to  kill  this  r^le^ 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  PindleyI. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  possibly  this  could  be  the  logical  ex- 
planation for  the  Senate-s  need  for  addi- 
Uonal  office  ground:  Thf.f  P"^,5°" 
back  in  June  1964  issued  its  famous  one- 
man,  one-vote  edict.  And  af  ^^^^^t  °^ 
that  decision  both  houses  of  many  State 
legislatures  have  been  reapportioned,  and 
the  same  edict  has  extended  into  so  many 
other  entities  of  government  even  to  the 
county  boards  of  supervisors  and  cit> 
cSSncils.  And.  what  could  he  more  logical 
than  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  require 
?iat       too.  be  apportioned  purely  on  a 
population  basis?  If  this  were  done,  th  s 
?ould  likely  lead  to  400  or  500  or  so  addi- 
tional senators.  So,  I  believe  that  nj^ght 
be    a    plausible    explanation    for    these 
futuristic  expansion  plans.       .  , ,  ,  ^. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Florida  .Mr. 

^  MrBENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Perhaps 
the  question  I  have  about  this  legislation 
has  already  been  answered,  but  I  did 
deceive  a  telegram  from  the  National 
Womens  Party,  signed  by  Emma  Guff ey 
Sr  president,  and  Alice  Paul,  hon- 
oraiT  chairman,  which  reads  in  part  as 

follows:  ,  ^ 

we   have   verv   recently   learned   that   lots 
fl63    and   864    in   square   725.    owned    by    ihe 
National    Women's^  Party    and    constitut  nc 
n^rt  of  the  historic  buildings  known  as  the 
^U-l  Belmont  House  are  in  danger  o^  be,n^ 
taken   bv   Act  of  Congress   through   S.   24B4^ 
ulilch   is  now   on   the  House  calendar   to  be 
Taken  up  this  week    We  had  no  hearing  by 
the  committees  of  either  House  and  I  under- 
hand   no   public    hearings   were   held. 
-    NO  notice  was  given  us  of  any  proposal     o 
take  this  property,  and  we  learned  of  it  o   ly 
bv    accident.   We   earnestly    hope   t^e    »°use 
v,-ill  postpone  consideration  of  S.  2484  until 
we  can  be  heard. 

If  vou  find  that  consideration  o^  »    24«* 

cannot  be  postponed.  ^''^  >°"  "°^g6"\„'d 
v,o,,-o  It  amerded  to  exclude  lots  863  ana 
^4  ai  theThave^lready  been  recognized  by 
?ongrei  al  part  of  on  historic  monument' 
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Then  I  received  another  teleKram 
signed  by  Joseph  PrenderRast.  the  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Trust  for  HLstorlc 
Preservation,  aa  follows 

The  national  '.nisr  urijps  delay  in  vote  on 
bill  3  2484  until  I  detallMl  documentary 
repxirt  prepared  by  L  V|i)rrls  l,elsenrlng.  PAIA 
can  oe  i-ooalderert  Tl\e  buUdliiKS  m  ''>t*  H6;) 
and  B«4  In  square  725  .)WMetl  bv  the  Natuma; 
Women's  Party  were  placed  in  category  2 
on  the  grounds  of  hls^)rlcal  and  nrchllec- 
tura.  sl^nlfti-ancp  in  U\f  report  to  the 
National  Capital  Plannln«  Commission  .ind 
the  Oimmlsslon  if  Fine  Artd  by  the  J<nnt 
Committee  on  L.«ndmark8  which  conducted 
a  three  year  professional  study  Lelsenrlni?, 
a  dlsungulsbed  ■{overnmenl  architect  made 
exhaustive  historical  and  architectur.i:  -stud- 
ies of   the  structures 

Mr  Speaker.  It  has  already  been  stated 
here  some  sort  of  an  agreement  has  been 
arranged,  but  I  must  say  that  it  appears 
that  these  buildings  should  be  preserved 
It  does  not  he  m  the  hands  of  a  par- 
ticular owner  to  dispose  of  them  with- 
out coo^ideration  beinn  mven  to  their 
historical  siKmflcance  Now.  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  the  historical  siKniflcaiice 
of  tliese  particular  buildln«s.  but  they 
lie  close  to  and  are  attacned  to  the  Bel- 
mont House  I  am  told  that  they  date  to 
1700.  and  that  tht-y  are  ancillary  build- 
ings to  some  of  the  buildlnKS  which 
date  bade  to  1600 

Mr  KYL.  Mr  Speaker  will  the  gentle- 
man yield''  

Mr  BENNETT  of  Florida  I  am  i^lad 
to  vield  to  the  -.vntlemaii  from  Iowa 

Mr  KYL  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  no  au- 
tlionty  on  these  matters,  either,  but  as  a 
part  of  our  committee  duties  and  other 
factors  I  have  been  instrumental  In 
1,'etting  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  study  the  historic  sites  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  'AitJi  an  eye  to  makini; 
a  blanket  ireservation  of  a  larye  number 
of  such  sites  We  already  have  the  Land- 
marks Commission  which  has  desiKnated 
a  numbtT  of  these  valuable  buildings 
Because  of  their  history  or  their  archi- 
tecture they  are  of  extreme  value  to  the 
Nation.  The  buildings  of  which  the  men- 
tleman  from  Florida  speaks  are  included 
on  all  of  those  lists  Thcv  are  Indeed  of 
value  to  the  Nation  oecause  of  their  his- 
toric value  There  ls  no  question  atx)ut 
that   matter 

M:  BENNETT  M:  Speaker.  I  will 
conclude  my  remarks  by  saymn  that  I 
personally  hope  there  will  be  no  haste 
n  the  pa-ssaije  of  this  legislation  so  that 
people  can  present  their  view.=;  in  docu- 
mentary form  about  the.se  buildinns 

Mr  JONES  of  .Mabaina  Mr  Speaker 
will  the  kjentkman  •>ield'' 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  am  slad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama 

Mr  J0NP:S  of  Alabama  Mr  Speaker, 
is  the  gentleman  contendini;  that  the 
builduiK  of  which  he  speaks  Is  of  historic 
.signiflcancf ' 

Mr  BENNETT  I  am  assertinK  that  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation 
outlined  the  reasons  why  they  are 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  I  am  talking  about  these  build- 
ins^s  that  'vvill  be  demolisned  because  of 
this  legislation.  Are  you  saying  that  they 
are  of  historic  .significance'' 

Mr  BENNETT  On  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation given  to  me — and  I  am  not  an 
authority  on  this  matter— I  would  say 
that  the  buildings  on  lots  863  and  864. 


m  addition  to  the  main  Belmont  House, 
are  of  historic  slunillcance 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  Will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  why  they  are  of  historic 
significance? 

Mr  BENNETT.  The  assertion  made  In 
regard  to  these  particular  buildings  is 
that  they  were  slave  quarters  and  tobac- 
co houses  which  were  annexes  to  the 
plantation  house  A  portion  of  this  build- 
ing assertedly  dates  back  to  the  1600's. 
The  major  porUon  of  the  main  facade 
that  you  see  when  you  go  by  on  the  street 
dates  from  the  noos.  Here,  allegedly. 
Thomas  Jefferson  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  and  here  rounds  were  received 
from  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Not  in  the 
same  building  You  are  not  contending 
It  was  in  this  building,  are  you? 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  have  made  a  state- 
ment, and  I  will  repeat  It.  There  Is  on 
this  land  next  to  that  to  be  taken  a 
building  which  assertedly  goes  back  to 
the  1600's  In  front  of  that  there  Is  a  very 
imposing  building  which  is  the  Belmont 
House,  which  dates  to  the  1700"s  In  this 
Thoma,s  Jefferson  was  supposed  to  have 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  At  an  angle 
from  this  there  are  some  smaller  build- 
ings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired 

Mr  BENNETT  May  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes'' 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama  Mr  Spieaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  BENNETT  I  should  like  to  com- 
plete a  short  statement 

In  an  -arrangement  m  the  back 
part  of  these  buildings,  the  back  part  of 
the  yard  toward  the  Senate  buildings, 
there  are  some  low-lying  buildings  which 
iillecedly  are  farm-type  buildings  dated 
from  the  1700's.  Obviously,  if  they  are 
'hat.  they  are  of  historic  significance, 
they  should  be  retained,  if  it  can  possibly 
be  worked  out  with  the  Senate  to  retain 
t  hem 

Mr  GRAY  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ' 

Mr  BENNETT  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  k'cntleman  irom  Illinois. 

Mr  (iRAY  I  certainly  share  the 
i;entleinan  s  view  that  this  historic  place 
should  be  preserved.  The  committee  is 
prepared  to  oiler  this  amendment. 

Page  J.  alter  line  19.  insert  the  following: 
Sec  2  I  a)  It  IS  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  Belmont  House  and  its  ground  located 
un  lot  885  of  square  725  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  should  be  preserved  in  private 
ownership  .is  a  historic  landmark  of  national 
?ignltlcance. 

ibi  Any  •>mct  building  which  the  United 
Stales  may  hereafter  ronstruct  on  the  site 
authorized  by  the  Second  Detlciency  Appro- 
priation Act.  1948.  Olid  Public  l^w  86-591, 
and  the  ttrst  section  uf  this  .Act  shall  be  so 
designed  and  constructed  .is  to  preserve  the 
unique  characteristics  of  Belmont  House  and 
;:s  j;rounds." 

Hen  umber  the  succeeding  section  accord- 
ingly 

We  propoj.e  to  write  this  safeguard 
into  the  legislation  to  protect  the  \ery 
thing  the  gentleman  ;s  interested  in. 

Mr  BENNETT  I  regret  to  say  I  do  not 
think  that  is  so. 


In  the  first  place,  that  Is  a  sense-of. 
Congress  resolution,  and  not  binding  on 
the  ultimate  action. 

In  the  second  place.  I  do  not  believe. 
even  though  the  owners  are  allowed  tax 
exemption  under  legislation  we  pa.s.sed 
for  that  specific  house,  so  long  as  it.ey 
preserve  It  as  a  historic  site,  that  '.hey 
should  be  iUlowed  to  determine  whetlier 
historic  buildings  should  be  destrovid 
Tliey  are  an  organization  which  mii;ht 
like  to  have  funds.  They  are  not  priii.  .r- 
ily  a  historical  organization. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  t.n.e 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  aaain 
expired.         

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  have  2  adui- 
tlonal  minutes? 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS  Did  the  gentleman  note, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  rrad 
the  proposed  amendment  with  respect  to 
the  preservation  of  this  historic  site,  o- 
called.  tliat  the  word  was  "should"  and 
not  ■shall"? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  did.  I  also  noted  ;t 
was  a  sense-of-Congress  resolution. 

I  make  the  third  point  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  present  oivner  of  this  is  a 
historical  organization.  It  is  an  organi- 
zation dealing  with  a  political  philosophy, 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  should  be  allowed 
to  determine  whether  It  is  in  the  bt^st 
interest  of  the  country  to  decide  some- 
thing of  historic  significance  to  the  citv 
of  Washington 

Mr.  GRAY.  Ijet  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  and  my  friend  from  Florida 
that  the  bill  itself  excludes  square  725. 
which  IS  the  Belmont  House 

Mr  BENNETT  It  includes  lots  863 
and  364 

Mr.  GRAY  But  those  lots  were  ac- 
quired many  years  after  the  Belmor.t 
House  They  have  absolutely  no  histon  -al 
significance.  They  were  not  so  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr  BENNETT.  The  gentleman's  as- 
.sertlon  is.  I  believe,  contrary  to  the 
statement  1  received  from  the  executiv»^ 
director  of  the  National  Trust  for  Hi.s- 
tonc  Preservation. 

Mr  GRAY  If  the  eentleman  will  yield 
further,  we  visited  there  yesterday,  ai.ii 
the  directors  of  the  Belmont  House  ad- 
mitted that  those  two  old  houses  hav 
no  historical  .significance  If  the  i;entle- 
man  will  look  at  them,  he  will  see  thcv 
are  m  a  bad  state  of  repair.  In  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  years  they  will  have  to 
tear  them  down  They  are  not  big.  beau- 
tiful structures. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  do  not  imagine  they 
are.  if  they  were  built  in  the  1700's. 

Mr.  GRAY  They  will  fall  of  their  ow;i 
weight  m  a  few  years. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Perhaps  something: 
sh:juld  be  d.me  to  preserve  them,  not  to 
destroy  them. 

Mr.  GRAY.  From  what  I  saw.  they  wi:: 
be  lucky  to  preserve  the  Belmont  House 
Itself   It  needs  work  now. 

Mr.  K\T.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield;' 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  lowTi. 


Mr  KYL  To  furi,her  clarify  this  ques- 
Uon   the  landmarks  group  did  Present  » 

iTofked  STa."  ^worked  bythe  Interior 
SeUtment.  As  I  understw^d  it^  ^at 
HcfT  now  m  the  Mayor  s  office,  so  mat 
fe  '4rious  appropriate  Dl^^lct  of  Co  - 
H^nbia    agencies    may    also    seek    addi- 

"'^Sere  wouwS  no  hai-m.  certainly,  in 

T!l!.l  ^ure  that  we  are  not  destroying 

S^^iSng  of  va^e.  because  this  Just  is 

-^ri'E^N^N'E^TT^/Satlsn.'feelin. 
do  iiot  want  to  preser^•e  anything  that  is 
not  worth  preserving. 

Nir      ANDERSON     of     lUinois.     Mr. 
sp^Ser  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
XT^n  from  Iowa  IMr,  Gross  1. 
""Mr     GrSsS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    was 
irtngued  by  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
ma     from  illinois  IMr.  Gray],  w^th  re- 
]:!rt  to  the  threat  that  something  is 
Tnl  to  happen  to  this  property  if  it  is 
not  seized  upon  right  now.  This  reminds 
me  of  the  situation  a  few  years  ago  when 
the  proposal  was  brought  to  the  House  to 
InvTl  parking  lot  for  the  Supreme 
court  because  women  employees  of  the 
Spreme  court  were  in  danger  of  being 
a  s- uTecl    when    they    left    -o[\^^"/^ 
valked  to  their  automobiles,  or  to  other 
V  Sortation.  We  were  threatened  then 
with  the  dire  consequence  that  unless 
'hat  lot   was  purchased   an  apartment 
building  would  be  constructed  on  that 

"r  ?:nntt'r?call  whether  that  prop^sl- 
fon  came  from  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
n  tee.^r  yvhere  it  came  from  but  at  any 
nle  the  lot  is  stiU  there,  and  it  is  still  a 
tnrking  lot  No  one  has  built  an  apart- 
ment on  it   and  that  threat  fell  flat  on 

*^\'f "speaker,  it  seems  that  whenever 
il.e  Government  acquires  a  piece  ol 
p  operty  in  the  District  of  Columbia  it 
d  .  s  a  hole  and  puts  a  building  on  it.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  deluded  in  t^i^  in- 
stance, and  I  do  not  believe  any  other 
Member  of  the  House  is  going  to  be  de 
^jded  about  this  proposition.  I  venture 
i  Prekict  there  will  be  a  new  Senate 
Office  Building  constructed  on  this 
S'erty  about  as  fast  as  they  can  get 

^""two  US  Senators  have  been  added 
since  the  new  Senate  Office  BuUding  wa^ 
built  I  suppose  that  in  the  futtire  and 
everv  time  there  are  two  additions  to 
the  "U.S.  Senate  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have    a    r.cw    building    constructed    for 

^^\U-    speaker.   ho->v   "n   we   seriously 
consider  a  proposition  of  this  kind^oPe"^; 
mg  the  door  to  the  spending  of  millions 
0    dollars,  m  view  of  the  financia  Icnsis 
that  faces  this  country?  The  gentleman 
..aid  that  he  will  not  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  of  acqui""g 
the  property  this  year.  If  that  is  tnie. 
what  about  the  gentleman  s  argument 
that  the  value  of  the  land  is  enhancing 
bv  the  hour,  every  hour  on  the  hour?  Ii 
the  land  is  enhancing  in  value  so  last. 
then  I  should  think  the  gentleman  from 
Illmois  would  be  in  here  asking  for  the 
monev  to  buy  the  property. 

The  Senate  now  has  two  huge  build- 
ings to  provide  office  space  for  only  100 


Members.  In  all  ^^"^"«™^f-,51^^^J 
in  this  period  of  flnancia  f^if ^^^^ 
strain,  how  much  more  of   this  costly 

^"Sr  AlJSSIoN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er    I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 

'Tspeaker.  frankly.  I  have  been  a 
litue -d^aUinted  by  the  spnit  .«  ,acr  - 
mony  that  seems  to  have  developed  this 
Xrnoon  over  this  legislation.  I  had 
hoped  that  in  the  waning  houis  of  the 
afte^oon  we  might  depart  for  our  re- 
cI2   in   an   atmosphere    of    peace    and 

^'[TeTlL  that  any  advice  that  I  would 
undertake  to  give  the  distinguished  lead- 
ership on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  would 
^rather  gratuitous,  but  we  do  have  a 
precedent  !f  fairly  recent  origin.  lu^ems 
fo  me.  that  when  the  Committee  on  Rules 
was  chastised  a  few  days  ago  fo  /^«eiin. 
a  resolution  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  because  the  pro- 
curement ^m  had  not  cleared  the  con- 
fereTce  committee,  it  was  decided  that 
we  would  adopt  the  rule  and  if^haps  de- 
fer the  actual  consideration  of  the  le^is 
aiion'untll  a  later  date.  And  I  wonder 
under  the  circumstances  that  pi  ev  ail       s 
afternoon  if  that  would  not  be  a  nappy 
sSon  to  the  difficulty  in,which  we  find 
ourselves.  After  all.  I  would  hate    o  see 
the  rule  defeated.  Tl^e  rule  itself  is  not 
defeJuve  in  any  respect  that  I  know  o  . 
The    gentleman    Irom    Illinois     IMk 
gray!  pointed  out  that  it  was  back  on 
Sie  25th  day  of  June  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ac'ied  in  good  faith,  and  on  the 
SasS  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Sblic   works   granted   this   rule,   lit  k 
SSv^ng   or   realising    that    this    would 
come  to  the  floor  m  Utei-ally     he    ast 
hours  of  this  session  or,  lather  this  last 
meeting   of   the   Congress   prioi    to   the 
August  recess.  „»  tuo 

SO  for  this  reason,  because  it  is  not  the 
ru^that  is  in  question  here,  but  rather 
he  substantive  legislation  on  whc 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  f>xtreme 
urgency  I  would  merely  offer  the  thought 
^l  hopeful  suggestion  to  the  resolution 
of  our  problem  this  afternoon 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
1  mtoute  simply  to  join  with  my  good 
riTnT^he  gentleman  from  IlUnois^  in 
the  statement  he  has  made  with  reler 
ence  to  the  fact  that  the  Comniittee  on 
Rules  I  think,  did  act  in  good  faith. 

I  too.  am  inclined  to  feel  that  it  might 
be  kdvisable  to  take  a  bit  more  time  foi 
the  consideration  of  this. 

Mr.  speaker,  at  this  time  I  y  eld  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 

^Mr^GRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you 
sen-e  on  a  particular  committee  and  y  ou 
ha"e  the  honor  of  .servms  as  a  subccm- 
miUee  chairman,  you  brmg  legislation 
here  before  this  body  by  majority  yote 
T  have  no  personal  interest  in  v^hethei 
ther^eTever'I  new  Senate  office  building 
built  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
I  am  sure  most  of  the  Members  of  thi.s 
body  could  care  less. 

But  let  us  reflect  back,  if  'ac  luay^ 
There  are  three  distinct  }^^^f:^^l,\^^ 
Federal  Government— the  legislatne. 
the  Ixecutive.  and  the  judicial.  This  Con- 
grei  Sider  the  great  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds   has  ap- 


proved over  $400  million  worth  of  post 
offices  and  Federal  buildings  all  over  the 
united  States  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  the  past  2  years, 
'"we^ve  approved  additional  judges 
and  additional  courthouses  for  the  judi- 
ciarv  all  over  this  country. 

Now  we  come  to  what  I  consider  is  a 
yery  very  modest  request  by  a  coequal 
b^dy  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Gov^rnment-the  U.S.  ^^f'^Z^'J^'} 
•^50  000  is  an  infinitesimal  amount  oi 
money  compared  to  -hat  the  other^wo 
branches  of  our  Government  have  been 
getting  for  office  space  to  conduct  their 
own  business. 

I  am  surprised-I  am  shocked^  I  am 
appalled.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  Member 
of  this  body  regardless  of  which  side  of 
the  aisle  he  sits  on  could  come  here  to- 
day and  criticize  this  proposal  after  the 
House  of   Representatives  has  received 
the  approval   of   the   other   body   for  a 
$100  million-plus  office  building  to  con- 
duct our  business  for  our  con.stituents- 
and  after  the  other  body  has  gone  along 
with  a  new  S12  million  parking  garage 
^o  that     e  can  park  our  automobiles  and 
can  carry  on  and  conduct  our  business, 
and  has  taken  all  this  P-'oPerty  immedi- 
ately east  ol  the  three  House  office  build- 
ings for  furllier  expansion  of  the  woik 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
aress  and  has  bought  the  Congres.sional 
Hotel  lor  the  use  of  the  House. 

Here  now  all  of  these  bleeding  hearty 
come  up  saying-No,  we  do  not  even 
want  the  other  body  to  hav-e  a  little 
pai  king  lot  m  order  to  park  their  auto- 
mobiles, and  hopefully  to  have  an  exten- 
siSiof  their  senate  office  buUdins  to 
carrv  on  their  business. 

i  am  appalled  and  shocked  that  any 
Member  of  the  House  ^^^""'''I'^^^^l 
have  comity  between  the  two  bodies 
could  Sow  say  that  this  Sl,250  000  is  no 
^ustified-particularly  when  the  o  he^ 
body  has  agreed  that  not  a  dune  will  be 
aS  for  until  the  tight  fiscal  situation 

""The  eentleman  from  Iowa  raised  the 
ix)int-whatis  the  urgency? 

Let  me  tell  vou  that  on  the  12th  oi 
Ma?ch  the  President  signed  the  Vi.sitors 
center  bin  which  is  going  to  be  one  of 
fhe  greatest  projects  that  thi.s  Capital 
has  ever  known.  It  is  going  to  bring  to- 
''ether   15   million   people  each  year  in 
one  central  area,  and  because  o      ha  - 
and  you  were  right  i"  noting  foi    hat- 
and  because  it  is  needed  by  the  people 
this   -iieat   country-but   because   of 
ha    one  act-a  S4  million  motor  ho  e 
"already  under  construction  and  you 
can  walk  out  of  the  Capitol  now  and 
'ook  at  it-it  is  coming  out  of  the  <^round 
;Tthin  two  blocks  of  these  lots  that  we  a^e 
proposing    and    trying    to   hu^^o       he 
Senate.  Since  that  lime  a  S2d0  mmon 
^^ansportation  Center  has  hoen  tamed 
about  m  the  vicinity  of  the  Union  Sta 
tion   This  has  caused  the  people  lu  that 
oanicular  ai-ea  to  knoyv  that  land  values 
'are  uoing  up  and  up  and  up. 

The  land  that  we  proposed  to  take  in 
this  particular  l^^'^i-'^l^tion  is  irnmedia^e  y 
contiguous  tj  the  present  Senate  omce 
Buildina  How  many  of  you  believe,  with 
?n  ncrease  of  5  million  people  per  year 
fn  this  country,  the  Senate  is  not  going 
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to  need  additional  space •>  We  have  given 
ourselves  additional  space 

How  can  we  deny  the  small  amount 
of  $1  million  in  authorlzaUon  to  run  the 
third  and  coequal  branch  of  our  Oov- 
emment  The  legislative  branch  la  be- 
ing denied,  when  we  have  voted  untold 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  all  over 
thl3  land  for  the  judiciary  and  for  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yleld^ 

Mr  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr  CLEVELAND  The  gentleman  has 
said  that  he  Is  surprised  and  shocked 

Mr  GRAY    I  am 

Mr  CLEVELAND  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  f^ve  Members  of  the 
House  have  signed  minority  views  on  this 
matter  I  do  not  see  how  the  gentleman 
can  be  so  surprised  in  view  of  that  fact 

Mr  GRAY  If  the  gentleman  will  read 
his  own  minority  views,  he  will  see  the 
reason  given  in  those  views  is  the  tight 
fiscal  policy  I  have  answered  that  argu- 
ment m  the  minority  views  The  Sena- 
tors have  stated  publicly  that  they  will 
not  ask  for  a  dime  until  that  tight  fiscal 
situation  ceases  So  the  first  arg'oment 
advanced  in  the  minority  views  has  been 
negated  bv  the  later  information  that 
no  funds  will  -e  used  at  the  present  time 
We  merely  want  the  authorization  to  put 
the  Congress  on  record  so  that  those 
people  who  own  the  land  will  not  mod- 
ernize the  buildings  on  it  We  want  to 
put  the  people  who  own  those  apart- 
ment buildings  contiguous  to  the  present 
Senate  Office  Building  on  notice  that 
thev  should  not  put  in  new  air  condi- 
tioners, new  wall-to-wall  carpetLng,  or  to 
maKe  expensive  repairs,  .so  that  yoa- 
people  from  New  Hampshire,  my  people 
from  Illinois,  and  the  people  from  Iowa 
and  other  States  will  not  have  to  spend 
Sill  million  for  what  we  today  can  have 
for  $1  million.  That  is  all  we  are  trying 

^  do  „  ,  n 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  ' 

Mr  GRAY  I  am  delighted  to  yield  Uj 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 

Mr  CLEVELAND  .^t  the  beginning 
of  your  remarks  you  pointed  with  great 
pnde  to  the  fact  that  we  have  authorized 
Federal  structures  all  over  the  country 

Mr   GRAY    With  the  approval  of  the 

Senate 

Mr  CLEVELAND  Just  a  minute.  In 
Nfw  Hampshire  the  Governor,  the  ex- 
ecutive, has  already  cut  back  and  can- 
celed several  of  those  construction 
pro.)ects  How  do  you  explain  the  reasons 
for  our  goir.g  ahead  and  laying  the 
groundwork  for  this  proposed  construc- 
tion for  the  Senators  when  we  are  cut- 
ting back  on  Federal  construction  across 
the  country  '  There  is  a  tight  fiscal  situa- 
tion in  this  country 

Mr  GRAY  Just  a  minute  The  Con- 
gress authorized  thoee  structures  in  New 
Hampshire  Thev  are  still  authorized  to 
this  day.  August  2.  1968  Is  that  correct 
or  nof  Are  they  still  authorized'' 

Mr  CLEVELAND  The  Executive  has 
ordered  them  not  to  be  built. 

Mr  GRAY  What  we  are  attempting 
to  do  IS  to  authorize  this  project,  as  we 
have  authorized  projects  in  New  Hamp- 


shire. We  did  not  deauthorlze  the  proj- 
ects in  the  gentleman's  State,  and  he 
knows  It. 

Mr  CLE\ELAND  The  best  way  that 
I  know  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  m 
an  attempt  to  strengthen  our  fiscal  policy 
Is  to  stop  new  authorization,  and  this  is 
a  good  place  to  start. 

Mr  GRAY  Could  the  gentleman  go 
back  to  his  constituents  and  say  2  years 
from  now.  We  may  have  to  spend  $10 
million  for  a  piece  of  property  that  we 
could  have  bought  2  years  ago  for  $1 
million"' 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  I  would  not  say  that 
because  I  do  not  believe  It 

Mr  GRAY  I  believe  it.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  Let  me  tell  you  why  I  believe 
It  We  passed  in  March  an  authorization 
for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter 
into  a  leasmg  arrangement  for  a  Visitors 
Center  at  Union  SUtlon  They  came  be- 
fore our  Committee  and  said  tliey  would 
lease  the  air  rights  over  the  Station  at  a 
set  figure  Now  the  speculators  have  come 
in  ofTering  to  use  the  air  rights,  saying. 
I  want  U)  buy  your  air  space  '  To  this 
day  they  have  not  signed  the  lease  It 
appears  we  may  tx-  forced  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing before  our  committee  to  get  the  price 
that  was  promised 

Si.)  I  can  say  that  prices  are  going  up 
day  by  day  This  is  not  an  hysteria  plea 
I  am  making  It  is  using  commonsense 
to  ^ave  the  taxpayers  money 

Mr  CLEVELAND  I  will  say  to  you  that 
a  go«jd  deal  of  that  Ls  caused  by  inflation. 
and  part  of  that  inflation  is  caused  by 
unrestrained  fiscal  policies  that  start 
right  here  And  this  is  a  good  place  to 
stop  It 

Mr  GRAY  Inflation  is  caused  by  many 
factors  but  notifying  property  owners  not 
to  gouge  us  Ls  not  one  of  them. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  GRAY  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  I  do  not  want 
you  to  be  surprised  or  shocked  at  my 
question  Could  the  gentleman  advise 
what  the  vote  on  this  bill  was  m  the  Sen- 
ate' Was  It  a  unanmious  vote  in  the 
Senate^ 

Mr  GRAY  It  was  not  a  unanimous 
vote  in  the  Senate  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  count  I  think  it  was  something 
like  43  to  30. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  45  to  SC  It 
was  not  any  closer  than  that ' 

Mr  GRAY  I  do  not  have  the  exact 
vote  of  the  other  body,  but  it  was  a  clear 
majority  I  think  it  was  3  to  2.  or  some- 
thing in  that  range. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon  All  right.  I 
thank  the  tjentleman 

Mr  GRAY  But  I  also  would  like  to 
iu'int  out  that  :t  Member  of  the  other 
body  does  live  in  this  area  to  be  taken, 
and  this  cenerated  some  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill,  and  It  was  not  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  not  needed. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  SISK  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  we  get 
a  response  from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  the  rather  solemn  sugges- 
tion advanced  by  the  gentleman  from  Il- 


linois that  thifl  matter  juat  might  be  held 
over? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  -.he 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  any  response 
he  might  desire  to  make  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ha.s  :ioi 
been  any  great  pleasure  for  me  at  a..  I 
am  In  no  rush  to  pciss  it;  however  ve 
had  17  letters  from  chairmen  of  Senate 
committees  and  subcommittees  point ii.« 
out  their  need  was  great  for  additional 
space,  auid  they  knew  they  could  not  build 
another  building  now,  but  they  did  want 
us  to  Uke  this  first  step  In  acquiring  ihis 
property.  All  we  are  saying,  when  we  put 
this  off,  Ls  "No.  '  to  17  chairmen  on  ':\e 
Senate  side.  If  we  want  to  adopt  the  rule 
today,  and  debate  the  bill  when  we  .e- 
convene  in  September,  that  Is  all  ni:ht 
with  me. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  DakoU. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Sp>eaker.  I  would  uke 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  were 
there  any  public  hearings  held  on  this 
bill  on  the  House  side? 

Mr.  GRAY.  On  the  House  side,  no  We 
took  the  hearings  of  the  Senate.  He  ii- 
Ings  were  held  on  the  Senate  side 

As  I  explained  earlier,  this  is  a  riui  - 
ter  of  comity  between  the  two  Hou-- 
Why  would  we  want  to  hold  hearlnu  •:. 
the  matter  when  hearings  were  held  .r. 
the  Senate?  They  never  look  into  ;: 
housekeeping  affairs,  and  why  should  e 
into  theirs?  This  would.  I  think,  set  a  .^ul 
precedent. 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi. 
Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  iMr  Cle.e- 
LAND  I . 

Mr  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
formation has  been  obtained  by  me  mi 
the  vote  m  the  Senate,  on  which  rhe 
gentlewoman  asked  a  question.  I  have 
been  informed  tlie  vote  was  42  alfinn- 
ative  and  33  negative. 

Mr  SISK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my.solf 
1  minute 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
Uiat  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  agi  •  e- 
able  lo  not  call  tlus  bill  up  today.  II  .\e 
can  go  aliead  and  adopt  the  rule,  th^n 
at  some  time  later  this  year,  or  what- 
ever time  IS  convenient  for  the  leader- 
ship, the  bill  win  be  called  up. 

After  some  discussion  with  my  good 
friend  from  Iowa  and  some  others.  1 
would  hope  that,  with  that  understana- 
mg.  we  might  go  ahead  and  adopt  t;ai> 
nile,  and  then,  at  some  later  time,  the 
matter  will  be  considered  for  discussion 
or  for  calling  up  in  the  Committee  ol 
the  Whole. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlein.r. 
from  Illinois. 

Mr      ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     M; 
Speaker.  I  merely  want  to  congratulate 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, for  his  great  sagacity. 

Mr.  SISK.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ti:e 
table. 


DR.  GEORGE  S.  IOANNIDE8 
Mr    FEIGHAN.    Mr.    ^>eaker,   I   ask 

uiianimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  blU  (S.  2468)  for  the 
relief  of  Dr.  George  S.  loannides. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
-he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   Clerk   read   the   Senate   bill,   as 

follows: 

S.  2468 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ol  Representatives  of  tlie  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
•.lonallty  Act.  Dr.  George  S.  loannides 
■^hall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
.ftwfully  admiited  to  the  United  States  for 
)prmanent  residence  as  of  January  18,  1957. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

(able. 


DR    RAUL  AUGUSTIN  PEREIRA- 
VALDES 

Mr  FEIGHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  <S.  2488)  for  the 
:elief  of  Dr.  Raul  Augustin  Pereira- 
Valdes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
•he  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  2488 

Bf  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amr-ica  m  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
nonalitv  Act,  Dr.  Raul  Augustin  Perelra- 
Vakles  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  July  10,  1961. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


8Ub»tltute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on   IntersUte   and   Foreign   Commerce   now 
nrmtwl  m  the  bill,  and  such  substitute  for 
tht  purpoM   of   amendment  shall   be   con- 
sidered  under   the   flve-mlnut*   rule    as   an 
ortglnal  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 
sideration,   the    committee    B^all    rise    and 
report    the    bill    to    the    House    with    such 
ai^ndment*  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vot« 
in  the  House  on  any   amendment   adopted 
in  the  committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
committee  amendment  in   ^be  nature  of   a 
substitute.    The    previous    queslon    shall    be 
oS^ldered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  in- 
tervening   motion    except    one    motion    to 
recommit  with  or  without  Instructions. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
nf  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1254  and  ask  for  Its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1254 


Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
i>J   the   Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the 
t'luon  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
:7685)    to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
(.1    1958   with   respect   to   the   definition   of 
•nipplemental   air  transportation",  and  for 
r.ther  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on   Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce,    the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
ftve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider  the   amendment   In   the  nature   ol   a 


Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  n»nois 
[Mr  ANDERSON],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1254 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
!?SS5  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia  ion 
Act  of  1958  with  respect  to  the  definition 
of  "supplemental  air  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  resolution 
further  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  the  committee  substitute  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 

""^he  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
May  of  this  year  holding  that  the  CAB 
did  not  have  authority  to  authorize  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  to  conduct  in- 
clusive tour  charter  trips  in  international 

^"HTl?68?woSid  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of   1958  to  authorize  the 
cXto  grant  supplemental  air  carriers 
authority  to  conduct  inclusive  tour  char- 
ter trips;  to  clarify  Congress  mtent  that 
mclusive  tour  charter  trips  do  not  permit 
SSuaUy    ticketed    sei;vK=e    by  ^up- 
Dlemental  air  earners,  and  to  vauaate 
and  ratify  existing  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity   authorizing 
inclusive  tour  charter  trips  and  state- 
ments of   authorization  issued  by   the 
Board  pursuant  to  its  regulations,  not- 
w?tlSanding  any  contrary  determina- 
tion by  any  court. 

Mr.  speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
wiU  be  gone  into  f  uUy  during  debate  and 
Turge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolution 
1254  in  order  that  H.R.  17685  may  be 

'°Mf  "'SdERSON  of  Illinois.  Mn 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 

°^Sr's?eX.  this  is  a  1- hour  open  inile 
which  makes  in  order  the  legislation 
which.  Ss  the  gentleman  from  CaUf ornia 
TMl^  SisK]  has  said,  has  the  purpose  of 
c^-ifying  the  legal  status  of  the  so-caUed 
supplemental  air  carriers  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  inclusive  tour  charter 

^^^Thlre  is  some  opposition,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  to  the  bUl,  principally  from  some 
of  the  scheduled  airiines.  However  i 
has  the  support  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. There  was  no  opposition  in  the 
Committee  to  the  bill.  There  are  some  ad- 
Sal  views  of  the  gentleman  frorn 
Texas   [Mr.  Pickle]   which  accompany 

^^^ifpSpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
thrci?ilAeronautics  Board  to  permit 


supplemental  air  carriers— nonscheduled 
airlines— to  conduct  inclusive  tour  char- 
ter flights  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bUl  makes  c  ear  that 
this  authority  does  not  include  the  right 
to  sell  individual  tickets.  Their  authority 
is  limited  to  group  tours  only. 

Two  recent  court  decisions  have  denied 
the  right  of  the  CAB  to  authorize  such 
actions  by  supplemental  air  carriers  on 
both  domestic  and  foreign  flights. 

The  bUl  clarifies  the  issue  and  resolves 
it  in  favor  of  the  supplemental  carriers 
permitting  them  to  furnish  the  air  trans- 
pori:ation  portion  of  inclusive  tours 
through  charters  from  tour  operators 
who  sell  the  whole  package  tour. 

Both  the  CAB  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  support  the  bill  which 
has  the  effect  of  overturning  these  two 
recent  court  decisions.  Other  interested 
agencies  also  support  the  legislation^ 

Additional  views  are  filed  by  Mr. 
Pickle.  He  supports  the  bill.  He  wants 
to  be  sure  that  nothing  occurs  to  permit 
supplemental  air  carriers  to  handle  in- 
dividual ticket  sales  on  tours  they  are 
carr>-ing.  He  wants  the  CAB  to  be  clear 
that  such  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress Such  carriers  are  to  carr>'  pack- 
aged tours  set  up  by  tour  operators,  not 
organize  such  tours  themselves. 

The  bill  is  a  committee  substitute :  the 
mle  reflects  this. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  mm- 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 

Pickle] 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 

c:entleman.  . 

I  have  taken  this  time  to  inform  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  merely  add  an  addi- 
tional section  to  the  bill  which  will  be 
under  consideration. 

I  have  presented  minority  views  in  the 
report,  and  I  wish  to  add  one  amend- 
ment, which  would  say  that  the  cer- 
tificated scheduled  earners  would  also  be 
entitled  to  participate  in  mclusive  tour 
charter  trips  under  regulations  of  the 

CAB 

At'  the  appropriate  time  I  intend  to 

offer  that  amendment,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  agreed  to. 

Mr  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution^ 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  'the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  'H.R.  17685*  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  with  respect 
to  the  definition  of  -supplemental  air 
transportation,'  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMmXE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  ?he  committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  me  bill  H.R.  17685.  with 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  in  the  diair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Staggers  J  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
iMr.  SpringmI  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognues  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Staggirs]. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  might  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chalrmsm,  this  bill  will  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  specifically  to  au- 
thorize the  CAB  to  grant  supplemental 
air  carriers  authority  to  furnish  the  air 
transportation  portion  of  inclusive  tour 
charter  trips.  The  reason  why  this  legis- 
lation Ls  bemg  brought  to  the  floor  today 
Is  as  follows:  It  has  quite  a  background 
and  history  In  1962  we  passed  a  bill 
which  had  to  do  with  these  supplemental 
earners.  At  that  time  there  had  been  a 
series  of  crashes  all  across  America,  and 
we  found  several  of  these  carriers  were 
unsafe  and  did  not  have  the  financial 
baclung  to  pay  off  when  an  accident  oc- 
curred or  to  keep  up  their  equipment 
We  passed  legislation  at  that  time  which 
actually  led  to  the  removal  of  some  17  of 
these  earners  from  fu:ther  operations  m 
the  United  States. 

Today  we  have  13  supplemental  car- 
riers operating.  They  operate  under  the 
same  safety  standards  a.->  any  regularly 
scheduled  airline  m  the  country  They 
have  principally  the  -ame  equipment. 
They  are  certificated  and  I  think  have 
been  doing  a  good  job  for  this  land. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been 
some  court  decisions  brought  by  the 
scheduled  airlines  against  the  supple- 
mental carriers.  In  the  first  case  the  cir- 
cuit court  o-  the  District  of  Columbia 
ruled  m  favor  of  the  CAB  and  the  sup. 
plementals  insofar  as  domestic  inclusive 
tour  charters  are  concerned.  Later  the 
second  circuit  court  of  appeals  ruled 
against  the  CAB  and  the  supplementals 
as  to  international  inclusive  tour  char- 
ters. The  Supreme  Court  m  a  4-to-4  de- 
cision upheld  the  second  circuit.  That  is 
the  reason  why  this  bill  is  before  us  to- 
day We  were  asked  by  the  CAB  and  by 
others  interested  in  it  to  do  something 
about  It  I  believe  most  of  us  who  know 
anythmi;  about  the  supplementals  know- 
that  they  do  serve  a  constructive  purpose 
m  America  At  tiie  same  time  the  sche- 
duled airlines  have  done  a  magnificent 
job  for  America  They  have  carried  the 
American  flag  to  the  furthermost  parts 
of  the  world  and  have  .served  this  Nation 
in  a  distuiiiuished  way  in  carrv'inc  traffic 
and  cargo  across  the  Seven  Seas.  I  be- 
lieve, too,  that  supplementals  have  a 
place  m  our  scheduled  transportation 
system 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  tried  to  be  fair 
And.  I  miyht  say  this,  one  has  to  have 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon  m  order  to  try  to 
solve  this  matter  It  came  before  the 
subcommittee  and  was  v  )ted  out  of  the 
subcommittee  and  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee unanimously  because  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  must  be  done,  and  If  some- 
thing IS  not  ione  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  supplementals  will  be  able  to  con- 
rinue  to  i^perate  especially  In  this  field 
So    Mr    Chairman,   we  have  brought 


this  bill  to  the  floor  for  the  conslderauon 
of  the  Congress 

We  hope  that  after  all  of  the  IrapUca- 
tlons  and  ramlflcatlons  have  been  aired 
before  the  Members  here,  that  we  can 
make  a  determination  of  what  Is  fair  and 
just.  That  IS  the  sole  purpose  of  this  bill. 
There  is  no  money  involved,  either  In 
the  form  of  an  authorization  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  or  an  ap- 
propriation, or  anything  like  that. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  yield.' 

Mr  STAGGEIFIS  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from   Virginia 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  two  questions  which  I  would 
like  to  propound  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  so  that  we  may  have  of  record 
the  clearly  stated  purposes  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation 

I  understand  that  the  bill  Is  Intended 
to  permit  the  .supplemental  air  earners 
to  sell  inclusive  tours  only  through  tour 
operators  who  are  .specifically  authorized 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  under  rules  it  prescribes,  and  that 
It  will  not  permit  the  supplemental  air 
carriers  to  sell  individually  ticketed  air 
transportation  to  members  of  tlie  general 
public 

Mr.  STAGGERS  That  is  correct;  the 
:?entleman  is  correct 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virmnia  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  distinijuished  -lentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  second  question  is  tills: 
Also.  I  understand  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics aiard  pre.scrlbes  rules  that  de- 
fine the  requirements  for  inclusive  tours, 
such  as  the  number  of  stops,  the  inclu- 
sion of  land  arrangements,  the  price  in 
relation  to  scheduled  air  fares  and  the 
size  of  the  j;roup  whicli  must  travel  to- 
nether  throuijhout  the  tour,  and  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  CAB  has  given  assur- 
ances that  the.se  rules  will  continue  re- 
quirements for  inclusive  tours  that  will 
insure  that  they  are  not  used  as  a  device 
for  selling  individually  ticketed  passage 
to  members  of  tiie  general  public  and 
thus  divert  traffic  from  the  scheduled 
carriers. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  distineuished 
£:entleman  from  Virginia  is  entirely  cor- 
rect and  that  is  the  intent  of  this  bill,  to 
see  that  this  ls  done 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
gina  has  stated  that  the  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  relax  those  requirements" 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  conect.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  are  intended  to 
button  it  down  specifically  in  the  bill.  To 
elaborate  a  little  more  upon  what  the 
distinguished  ^jentleman  from  Virginia 
has  .said,  the  tour  must  stop  at  three  in- 
termediate points:  the  tour  must  last  7 
days.  The  tour  includes  ground  tran.spor- 
tation  at  each  stop  It  includes  hotel  ac- 
commodations at  each  one  of  the  stops 
and  the  package  price  must  be  at  least. 
110  nercent  of  what  a  scheduled  airline 
would  charge  for  the  air  service  between 
the  [X)ints  involved 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  di-stinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Vir>iinia  for  that  cinnfication 

Mr  STAGGERS  This.  I  think.  Mem- 
bers of   the   Congress,   is   the   intent  of 


this  bill.  We  leave  it  up  to  the  wisdom  oi 
this  Congress  to  decide  what  to  do  be- 
cause as  I  said,  it  is  a  bill  to  determine 
t)etween  two  Interests  the  proper  equi- 
ties Involved  The  committee  wanted  to 
be  entirely  fair.  I  think  it  tried  to  be 
fair  to  see  what  should  be  done. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  think  that  the  sup- 
plementals should  be  allowed  to  operate. 
We  do  not  want  to  infringe  upon  the 
nghts  of  the  scheduled  air  carriers  m 
any  way.  However,  we  believe  the  sup- 
plemental airlines  have  a  very  fiim 
place  in  the  transportation  system  of 
America  and  are  helpuig  to  build  oui 
transportation  system.  Further,  there  Is 
the  fact  that  the  testimony  which  was 
presented  before  the  committee  indicated 
that  many  of  the  people  who  ride  on  the 
all-inclusive  tours  are  people  who  ride 
for  the  first  time 

Mr  Chairman,  in  my  opinon  the  pas- 
.sage  of  this  measure  .should  be  helpful 
toward  the  builduig  up  of  our  airlines  in- 
stead of  having  the  reverse  effect  ol 
tearing  down  our  airline  system.  Aualii 
say  that  m  the  wi.sdom  of  your  commit- 
tee this  IS  the  best  bill  we  could  brliii' 
of  the  committeee  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  undertake  to  do  .something 
about  this  matter 

Ml-.  SPRINGER.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  tune  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  flrst  of  all 
the  House  ought  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
picture  of  our  supplemental  carriers:  and 
second,  how  many  supplemental  carriers 
are  we  talking  about. 

Mr.  Chairman,  supplemental  air  ear- 
ners are  those  13  earners  specifically 
certified  by  congressional  liat  some  years 
ago  to  perform  air  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight  apart  from  scheduled 
service.  In  these  intervening  years,  under 
regulations  promulgated  from  time  to 
time  by  the  CAB.  the  supplemental  car- 
riers have  done  a  creditable  job.  They 
use  good  equipment  and  their  safety  rec- 
ord IS  commendable.  Much  of  their  iicavy 
maintenance  is  done  by  the  ships  oper- 
ated by  tile  scheduled  carriers.  They 
carry  a  large  proportion  of  our  fighting 
men  to  Vietnam,  but  to  qualify  for  this 
business  they  must  do  40  percent  of  then 
business  in  passenger  charters. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  ciiarters 
and  tours  in  which  tliese  carriers  can 
eiiKatie.  Best  known  are  the  group  tours 
for  clubs  and  groups  such  as  bar  associ- 
ations or  teacher  organizations.  Not  as 
well  Icnown  but  widely  used  are  the  in- 
clusive tours.  These  are  somewhat  differ- 
ent and  can  bear  explaining  here  in  order 
to  avoid  some  confusion  which  is  bound 
to  enter  this  discussion  eventually. 

An  inclusive  tour  is  organized  not  by 
the  air  carrier  but  by  a  tour  operator  He 
must  offer  a  package  which  includes  at 
least  three  stops.  7  days,  land  as  well  as 
air  transportation,  and  co.st  at  least  110 
p>ercent  of  the  amount  regular  fares 
would  be  for  the  same  hauls.  In  addition, 
the  independent  tour  operator  must  get 
advanced  approval  from  the  CAB  for 
such  tours  The  operator  then  charters 
an  entire  plane  from  wliatev?r  source  he 
may.  usually  a  supplemental  carrier,  and 
he  is  in  business  for  that  particular  tour 
The  customers  of  the  tour  operator  wish- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of  the  trip  need 
not  be  members  of  any  identifiable  liou]) 


They  can  walk  in  off  the  street  and  buy 
rZr  for  themselves.  To  thl«  «t«"^,*^ 
fhU  extent  only  there  Is  what  might  be 
Sued  InSvldual  ticketing.  But  It  is  not- 
^  is  the  sale  of  a  complete  tour  for  a 
'itii  ?rice  and  not  by  the  air  carrier 

TOUTS  of  this  kind  have  done  rather 

well  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Boardhas 

Sowed  them.  The  language  of  former 

^Tatntes  has  been  rather  vague  on  the 

SntanS  lawsuits  have  dragged  along 

Eutmg  this  authority  in  the  Board^ 

SSy  the  confusion  was  compounded 

^hen  the  Supreme  Couri;  split  evenly  on 

The  question  The  purpose  of  this  legis- 

ation  is  io  avoid  further  confusion  and 

state  as  simply  as  possible  that  Congress 

Sants  CAB  to  have  authority  to  allow 

Suslve^ur  charter  trips  In  the  way 

hev  have  been  doing  and  with  enough 

authority  to  be  flexible  in  regulating  the 

''kcieS°irlines  have  broad  author- 
itvMo  perfonn  charter  operations.  Along 
their  own  routes  they  can  do  almost  any- 
th  ig  m  the  way  of  spUttlng  up  the  avail- 
ab,  seats.  In  addition,  any  alrime  can 
aaWt  charter  trips  off  its  own  routes  up 
?o'  percent  of  the  miles  flown  per  year. 
^;  "^committee  import  makes  it  very 
clear  that  whatever  authorities  sched- 
Sd  carriers  have  concerning  tours  and 
charters  will  remain  exactly  as  is.  This 
was  entirely  intentional. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  accept  this 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee  wim 
pernaps  a  clarifying  amendment.  We 
fSl  that  it  retains  a  useful  service  for 
the  traveling  pubUc  and  obviates  further 
litigation  and  wrangling.  It jioes  not 
hurt  the  scheduled  earners  and  it  helps 
immensely  the  very  useful  supplemental 
cTmers.  Any  change  or  obfuscation 
coula  lead  to  new  litigation.  Also,  the  aii- 
thority  granted  to  the  CAB  is  not  unduly 

^'l?  IS  best  that  the  Board,  which 
watches  over  the  economic  weU-being  ot 
the  entire  industry  on  a  continuing  basis, 
be  allowed  to  change  rules  and  regula- 
tions concerning  tours  in  the  light  oi 
possible  changes  in  economic  considera- 
tions not  now  foreseeable.  These  safe- 
•uards  and  the  explicit  language  m  the 
bill  to  make  sure  that  supplemental  air 
carriers  have  no  connection  with  tne 
tour  operators  which  charter  their 
planes,  should  satisfy  everyone.  I  hope 
the  House  agrees  with  me  and  passes 

H.R.  17685.  ,  ^  .. 

M'-  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. ,„.        ,.  „ 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  When  the 
pentleman  refers  to  110  percent  of  the 
.scheduled  rate,  is  that  a  minimum  or 
is  that  an  established  figure  of  110  per- 

Mr.    SPRINGER.    It    must    be    that 

minimum.  ^^  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  It  must 
be  at  least  110  percent? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
if.serve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 


Carolina  IMr.  Korneoay]  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  wn,  e„r. 
As  I  understand  it,  under  this  bill  sup- 
plemental carriers  are  prohibited  from 
running,  operating,  or  sponsoring  in- 
clusive tours. 

Now  my  question.  Mr.  Chairman  is 
this.  Is  there  anything  in  the  blU  that 
would  prevent  a  supplemental  earner 
from  opening  its  own  tour  office  or  buy- 
ing out  an  existing  tour  office  and  there- 
by promoting  its  own  interest  in  arrang- 
ing inclusive  tours? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  Under  our  amendment, 
in  the  House  bUl.  it  makes  it  very  clear 
that  no  supplemental  carrier  will  be  able 
to  sell  Individual  tickets,  which  may  only 
be  sold  through  a  travel  agency  that  is 
completely  independent  in  every  way 
from  the  supplemental  carrier. 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  My  question  is 
whether  or  not  a  supplemental  caiTler 
which  is  denied  the  right  to  issue  tickets 
or  to  run  a  tour  could  buy  out  a  tour 
operator?  In  other  words,  could  he 
operate  a  tour  business  as  a  subsidiary 
of  his  airline  business? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  It  is  very  clear  m  this 
legislation  that  in  no  way.  shape,  or  form 
shaU  they  be  connected,  directly  or  in- 

Mr  KORNEGAY.  They,  directly  or  in- 
directly, could  have  no  control  over  or 
have  any  interest  in  a  tour  operation? 
Mr   FRIEDEL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.   MOSS.   Mr.    Chairman,    will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  ChaiiTnan.  H.R.  1  <b«^. 
as  amended,  was  reported  unanimously 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Inter.str.tr  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  The  bill  would  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  lo  make 
clear  the  authority  of  the  Civil  -Aero- 
nautics Board  to  grant  supplemental  air 
carriers  authorization  to  conduct  inclu- 
sive charter  trips.  It  would  also  express 
Congress  intent  that  inclusive  tour  char- 
ter authorizations  shall  not  permit  point 
to  point  individually  ticketed  services  by 
supplemental  air  carriers. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R.  l-08o. 
The  urgency  for  this  bill  stems  frorn 
a    Supreme    Court    decision    announced 
May  27,  1968.  affirming  by  a  4-to-t  \ote 
a  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  holding  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  did  not  have  the  au- 
thority   to    authorize    supplemental    air 
carriers  to  conduct  inclusive  torn  charier 
trips    in    international    transportation. 
Earlier,  the  Board's  authority  as  to  do- 
mestic inclusive  tour  charter  trips  had 
been  upheld  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals.  This  judicial  impasse 
should  be  resolved.  ^     v,    t-> 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  ue- 
partment  of  Transporiation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  as 
well  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  all 
support  the  position  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  should  continue  to  be  able 
to  authorize  inclusive  tour  charters,  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board.  The  report  of  the  committee 
advises  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  that 
any  modifications  to  the  present  regula- 


tions defining  inclusive  tour  charter  trips 
must  clearly  maintain  the  distinction 
between  the  inclusive  tour  charter  serv- 
ices of  the  supplementals  and  the  point- 
to-point,  individually  ticketed  scheduled 
services  of  the  route  carriers. 

Inclusive  tour  charter  trips  are  in  the 
public  interest.  They  benefit  the  travel- 
ing public,  the  supplemental  carriers— 
and  thus  the  national  defense— and  also 
the  US  balance-of-payment  system. 
Supplemental  air  carriers  should  have 
the  authority  to  continue  this  service 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  this  legisla- 

The  committee  considered  and  rejected 
several  proposed  amendments.  In  view  of 
the  technical  nature  of  the  bill  and  the 
long  litigation  which  brought  the  matter 
before  the  committee,  it  is  believed  that 
the  bill,  as  presently  offered,  should  be 
adopted.  Any  amendments  at  this  time 
may  have  the  effect  of  inviting  new  Uti- 

^'^Mr"  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .^  ,„ 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  .,  _„„ 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding.  The  report  states  "no  sup- 
plemental will  be  permitted  to  do  in- 
directly what  it  is  prohibited  from  doing 

^M?  question  is.  How  is  that  statement 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  a  torn- 
operator  or  travel  agent  teaming  up  with 
a  supplemental  to  set  up  tours  and  sell 
them  thiough  tour  operators  and  othei 
agents  to  individual  members  of  the 
general  public? 

Mr  FRIEDEL.  The  tour  operator  must 
plan  the  whole  trip.  They  have  to  des- 
ignate three  stops,  and  the  trip  mu.st 
be  no  less  than  7  days.  The  stops  must 
be  at  least  50  miles  apart.  Then  they 
go  to  the  CAB  and  get  permission.  H 
they  are  granted  that,  then  they  go  to 
the  supplemental  carrier  and  charter  the 
plane  The  supplemental  carrier  does  not 
sell  individual  tickets.  The  tour  operator 
may  sell  to  the  general  public,  but  only 
imder  strict  CAB  approval. 

These  tours  have  encouraged  many 
people  for  the  flrst  time  to  fly.  I  iximt 
out  also  that  the  people  must  always 
return   to   the   place  from   which   they 

originate.  ,  .      ,  ,  „.^ 

Mr    GROSS.  I  know  my  friend  from 
Maryland  is  an  expert  on  air  travel. 

In  what  way  does  the  sale  by  a  tra\e 
agent  of  supplemental  airiine  individual 
seats  on  an  inclusive  tour  differ  from 
sale  bv  a  travel  agent  or  regular  air.uK 
individual  seats  on  an  inclusive  tour^ 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yieid 
to  the  -entleman  from  Washington  to 
answer  that  question. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ansvvci 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  by  .saying  that 
when  the  tour  operator  establishes  a  tour. 
he  then  enters  into  a  contract  simply  to 
charter  an  airplane.  He  could  do  this 
from  the  regular  airlines  as  well  as  from 
the  supplemental  airiines  or  from  .some- 
one else  who  owns  an  airline. 

The  tour  operator  is  carefully  regu- 
lated under  the  statute,  and  he  is  an  in- 
dividual cerLiflcated  by  the  CAB  m  and 
of  itself.  In  each  one  of  these  cases  you 
must  establish  a  tour,  so  to  the  CA^ 
have   that   tour   approved  by   the   CAii 
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with  the  right  of  others  to  come  in  and 
crlUci2e  It  before  he  c*n  start  with  it 
at  all  This  la  entirely  different  from  a 
supplemenul  airline  setting  up  a  Ucket 
counter  or  announcing  that  they  are 
going  to  have  a  regular  flight  back  and 
forth  between  two  different  points  Does 
that  answer  the  gentleman  s  question' 

Mr  OROeS.  There  Is  nothing  in  this 
bill  which  would  In  any  way  uifnnge 
upon  President  John.son  s  stat<»ment  that 
there  should  be  no  foreign  travel  this 
year    is  that  correct' 

It  should  be  reduced  to  the  Irreducible 
minimum 

Mr  ADAMS  One  of  the  yoinU  made 
was  that  this  wUl  be  helpful  to  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  because  it  will  allow 
our  supplemenUls  to  stay  m  the  business 
of  bringing  foreign  travelers  here.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  it  can  do 

Mr  GROSS  There  is  nothing  In  this 
bill  that  would  InfnnKe  upon  the  joy  and 
yjeasuje  of  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  who  will  set  out  to  tour 
the  world  thus  fall,  including  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Spam  and  Turkey  and  ^o 
on '  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  thai 
would  mterfere  with  thf-ir  pleasure  in 
that  ' 

Mr  ADAMS  There  is  nothing  in  this 
bill  that  has  anythmg  to  do  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee 

Mr  GROSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  «entleman 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California     Mr   Lecgett; 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California' 

Therf  was  no  objection 

Mr  LEGGETT  Mr  Chairman,  today 
this  bod.v  is  considering  a  bill,  H  R  17685. 
wi.ich  should  not  be  necessary  at  all. 
This  bill  does  not  provide  new  measures 
or  new  procedures,  but  merely  reaffirms 
the  power  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  exercised  for  a  number  of 
years  to  authorize  .supplemental  air  ear- 
ners -o  provide  inclusive  tour  charter 
trips 

The  supplemental  carrier  is  the  ge- 
neric term  for  the  large  number  of  un- 
scheduled airlines  founded  after  Wo^ld 
War  II.  many  of  which  have  kirown  from 
owner-operated  .;ink;le  airplane  busi- 
nesses to  large  and  prosperous  multi- 
airplane  lines  using  the  latest  jet  air- 
craft. The  supplemental  carrier  has  pio- 
neered low  fare  accommodations,  stimu- 
lated the  movement  of  cargo  by  air  and 
developed  the  potential  of  the  commer- 
cial charter  business 

In  tiie  area  of  national  defense  the 
supplementals  have  provided  an  extra 
pool  of  in-service  aircraft  available  to 
the  military  in  time  of  crises.  During  the 
Berlin  .■Mrllft  the  supplemental  earners 
moved  25  percent  of  the  passengers  and 
57  percent  of  the  c^rgo  During  the  Ko- 
rean war  they  flew  50  percent  of  the 
commerciaJ  airlift 

In  Vietnam  the  supplementals  are  pro- 
viding a  substantial  percentage  of  the 
military  airlift  today 


The««  airlines  must  oonform  to  the 
same  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
operational  safety  requirements  imposed 
on  the  scheduled  airlines.  How  well  they 
have  done  so  is  attested  by  the  fact  that, 
in  their  6  years  of  certified  existence,  the 
carriers  belonging  to  the  National  Air 
Carrier  Association,  the  industry  trade 
group,  have  flown  15  billion  passenger 
miles  without  a  passenger  fatality. 

The  inclusive  tour  charter,  the  subject 
of  this  bill,  was  pioneered  by  the  supple- 
mental airlines.  Under  the  ITC,  groups 
can  book  an  entire  vacation — transpor- 
tation, accommodations,  and  food,  for  a 
very  reasonable  rate — not  available  on 
the  scheduled  airline  regular  fare  rates. 

In  1966  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
authorized  the  supplemental  air  carriers 
to  conduct  the  uicluslve  tour  charter 
The  Board  felt  then,  as  it  does  now. 
"that  Inclusive  tour  cliarters  fell  well 
withui  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral  Aviation   Act 

Tlie  reason  for  the  authorization,  ac- 
cording U)  CAB  Chainnan  John  H 
Crooker.  Jr  is  that,  such  tours  first, 
would  meet  a  substantial  public  need  for 
low-cost  pleasure  air  travel:  second, 
would  provide  an  additional  source  of 
revenue  to  stren«!then  the  supplemental 
air  carriers,  and.  third,  would  not  have 
any  real  adverse  effect  on  the  certificated 
route  carriers  Coniiress  intended  to 
.strengthen  the  economic  position  of  the 
supplemental  carriers  because  of  the  pub- 
lic importance  ot  their  civilian  and  mili- 
tary operations  and  because  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  economic  stability  and 
air  .safety." 

In  authorizing  the  ITC.  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  was  not  unmmdful  of 
its  responsibility  to  the  scheduled  air- 
lines to  iiusure  that  the  ITC  did  not  be- 
come a  device  whereby  an  individual 
could  obtain  ixTint-lo-ix)lnt  transporta- 
tion at  a  cost  lower  tlian  rhat  ot  a 
.scheduled  earner 

To  that  end.  the  CAB  drew  up  strict 
regulations  First  of  all.  the  tour  operator 
must  convince  the  Board  of  his  cxpe- 
nence  and  financial  fitness,  and  he  must 
seek  formal  approval  of  each  ITC.  An 
ITC  t;roup  must  consist  of  at  least  40 
people  and  the  price  to  each  member  of 
the  kjroup  cannot  be  less  than  110  per- 
cent of  the  lowest  individual  fare  offered 
by  a  .scheduled  earner  for  travel  over  the 
same  route  The  ITC  must  be  .sold  ;is  a 
roundtrip  of  at  least  7  days'  duration. 
It  must  encompa.ss  three  or  more  over- 
night stops  and  these  stops  must  be  no 
less  than  50  miles  aiwirt  And  the  tour 
price  must  include,  m  addition  to  air 
travel,  hotel  accommodations  at  eacli 
overnight  stop  and  surface  transporta- 
tion, between  all  places  on  the  itinerary 

The  low-cost  package  tours  provided 
by  the.se  airlines  .have  enabled  innumer- 
aiole  American  citizens  to  travel  who 
could  otherwi.se  not  afford  to  do  so. 

This  Kroup  consists  largely  of  students 
and  teachers  The  sood  will  engendered 
by  tho.se  students  who  have  traveled  in 
foreign  coimtries  in  past  years  has  been 
of  s'reat  benefit  to  the  United  States. 
The.se  student  amba.ssadors  with  limited 
budgets  cannot  pay  the  cost  of  a  sched- 
uled airline  fare 

The  benefits  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion realized  by  the  opportunity  to  take 


advantage   of    a   low-cost   tour   is   also 
cle«irly  apparent. 

A  second  and  extremely  powerful  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  this  bill  relates  to  the 
balance-of -payments  problem.  In  1967 
the  American  supplemental  carrier  .lew 
73  percent  of  the  nonscheduled  airline 
Inclusive  tour  passengers,  sis  opposed  to 
27  percent  flown  by  the  foreign  non- 
scheduled airlines  If  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  Is  not  given  the  authorit>  \>> 
continue  this  program,  the  foreign-based 
carriers  will  take  the  cream  of  the  travel 
dollar.  In  conjunction  with  this  pro^jram 
the  U.S  Government  has  promoted  i  >  ii  - 
ism  in  this  country  for  a  number  oi 
years.  The  nonscheduled  airline  group 
tours  have  made  It  possible  for  large 
numbers  of  foreign  visitors  to  travel  m 
this  country  who  could  not  afford  tiie 
.scheduled  airline  rates. 

It  IS  beyond  question  that  the  .m;,,- 
plemental  air  carriers  have  perfonnea  d 
valuable  service  to  the  public. 

The  only  reason  for  our  consideration 
of  this  bill  today  is  that  the  .Supreme 
Court  in  May  1968.  held  that  the  C.\B 
had  exceeded  its  authority  In  auth.  . 
ing  the  ITC  s.  This  bill  will  merely  clari- 
fy the  existing  situation,  allowing  tlie 
CAB  to  continue  to  oversee  the  tour  op- 
erations of  the  supplemental  air  ear- 
ners 

In  closing.  I  urge  the  House  to  ilt.ss 
this  bill  so  as  to  insure  the  continuai.ee 
of  a  vital  low-cost  transportation  sys- 
tem. We  should  rememk)er  that  60  i^-r- 
cent  of  the  American  public  have  never 
been  in  an  airplane;  94  percent  of  the 
public  have  never  been  outside  the  con- 
tinental US.  limit — mainly  because 
travel  is  expensive.  If  we  want  to  hrl;: 
the  poor,  let  us  help  the  poor  traveler  a;. a 
pass  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii. 

Mr    MATSUNAGA.   Mr.   Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17685.  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  \y^S 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  the  te:.".. 
supplemental  air  transportation." 
It  IS  not  very  often.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  air  transportation  legislation,  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  that  H.P. 
1 7685  brings  before  us.  Nor  is  it  verj-  often 
that,  based  upon  a  study  of  that  situa- 
tlcn.    the    speedy    enactment    of    sue:. 
legislation  is  so  clearly  Indicated  as  it  .^ 
in  this  instance.  H.R.  17685  would  clar.:- 
a  situation  which  has  evolved  from  i:.? 
enactment  in  1962  of  Public  Law  87-523 
Tlie  need  for  clarification  is  evidenc  c. 
by    recent   U.S.    circuit   court   and   S.;- 
preme  Court  decisions  which  have  bo- 
clouded   the   original   legislative   inter' 
We  are  told  that  the  legislative  intor" 
was  clearly  manifested  in  the  conferen'^' 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  19' -.' 
law.  Although  it  was  not  spelled  out  .: 
the  earlier  law.  it  was  intended  that  t:. 
authorization  for  the  performance  of  i:- 
clusive  tour  charter  trips  would  be  left  ' 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  Nation's  air  traffic  experience  1  :i  = 
shown  that  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  requires  the  continued  senices 
of  both  the  supplementals  and  the  regu- 
lar route  carriers.  The  Inclusive  tou: 
charters  or  "all-expense  tours"  involv- 


ing the  supplementals  have  brought 
inodem  jet  travel  within  the  financial 
reach  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
ind  foreigners  who  otherwise  would  have 
been  deprived  of  this  mode  of  vacation 
transporUtion.  The  growth  of  this  busl- 
Mcs-  among  the  supplemental  air  car- 
riers has  taken  place  concurrenUy  with 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  scheduled 
airlmes.  Indicating  that  the  traveling 
public  finds  a  need  for  both  types  of  air 

Nowhere  is  this  need  more  Impressively 
illustrated  than  In  the  history  of  vaca- 
tion travel  to  Hawaii.  At  one  time,  many 
vears  before  statehood,  Hawaii  was  gen- 
erally thought  of  as  a  remote  and  ro- 
mantic South  Sea  paradise,  accessible 
.,nlv  to  the  very  wealthy  among  Ameri- 
cans and  the  international  social  set. 
There  was.  indeed,  more  truth  than  flc- 

•  lon  in  this  view  of  the  Inaccessibility  of 
Hawaii      to      the      ordinary      vacation 

•  rflvclcr 

The  extent  to  which  all  this  has  been 
changed  in  recent  years  is  shown  by 
liijures  recently  released  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  indicating  that  in 
1967  over  50.000  air  passengers  traveled 

•  rem  the  mainland  to  Hawaii  on  inclusive 
umv  charters.  Projecting  ahead,  almost 
three  times  that  number  are  expected  in 
iq68   barring  complications  such  as  the 
., resent  uncertain  situation  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed  to  clear  up.  This  growth 
of  business  among  the  supplemental  air 
carriers   has   taken   place   concurrently 
with  an  equally  impressive  expansion  of 
nas.senger  traffic  on  the  scheduled  alr- 
ifnes    kr  example,   in   1966.   1.090.000 
passengers  traveled  from  the  mainland 
to  HawaU  on  the  scheduled  lines.  In  1967, 
the  number  had  grown  to  1,722,000;  and 
the    1968    projected    total    is    2,066.000 
passengers. 

We  in  Hawaii  have  never  regarded  the 
greeting  "aloha",  or  "welcome."  as  being 
reserved  only  for  the  affluent  visitor.  It 
has  always  been  used  as  a  greeting  of 
equal  warmth  and  friendliness  to  rich 
and  poor  alike,  and  the  supplemental 
air  carriers,  participating  in  inclusive 
tour  charters,  have  in  a  very  real  sense 
helped  to  f  ulflU  the  dream  of  a  Hawaiian 
.  acatlon  to  persons  of  modest  means. 

Before  concluding.  I  wish  to  point  out 
another  aspect  of  the  operations  of  the 
.supplemental  carriers  which  should  not 
be  overlooked:  It  is  the  role  they  play  to 
help  meet  our  national  defense  needs. 
During   periods  of  emergency,  such  as 
tliat  which  we  are  experiencing  m  Viet- 
nam   the   supplemental   carriers,   to   a 
vcn- substantial  degree,  enhance  the  Na- 
tions  capability  to  transport  troops  and 
materiel  to  areas  where  they  are  needed. 
\s  Vietnam  requirements  are  lessened. 
and  we  hope  that  this  wUl  take  place  to 
a  marked  degree  in  the  near  future.  It 
IS  Mtal  to  the  continued  existence  of  our 
supplemental   carriers   that   their   con- 
tinued     and      increased      commercial 
operations   are   assured.   The   proposed 
legislation  would  help  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued life  of  our  supplemental  carriers 
on  a  sound  fiscal  basis,  so  that  their  serv- 
ices would  be  available  in  future  nation- 
al emergencies. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  a  fa- 
vorable vote  for  the  legislation  on  the 
floor. 


Mr.   COHELAN.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia.  T^«.lr, 
Mr  CXDHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  measure  now  before  i^.  I 
^a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  H.R  17685. 
which  would  authorize  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  continue  to  sanction  \n- 
cluslve  air  tour  charters  by  supplemental 
air  carriers. 

Until  stopped  by  a  recent  court  deci- 
sion supplemental  air  carriers  had  been 
oiratliS^  tours  between  three  or  more 
cities  and  including  accommodations  at 
a  price  of  at  least  110  percent  of  the 
commercial  air  fare  between  these  poin^^ 
They  were  hardly  competitive  with  the 
regular  point  to  point  air  service,  though 
they  were  quite  successful  at  providing 
low-cost  package  tour  vacations,  and  in 
inducing  new  travelers  to  air  travel. 

The  fact  Is  that  these  tours  offer  the 
consumer  an  alternative  for  a  reasonably 
priced  vacation.  They  also  provide  the 
mainstay  of  the  income  of  the  supp  e- 
mental  air  carriers  which  are  otherwise 
largely  dependent  on  Government  busi- 
ness. .         ,.  „ 
This  is  a  worthwhile  measure  irom  the 
points  of  view  of  the  consumer,  the  air 
travel  industry,  and  the  Government.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
DON  H.  Clausen!. 

Mr  DON  H.CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions. 
Can  the  gentleman  from  IlUnols  advise 
me  what  effect  the  legislation  might 
have  on  the  parent  large  airiine,  the 
airtaxi  operator,  or  some  of  the  heh- 
copter  lines  in  this  country? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  They  are  not  affected. 
This  bill  does  not  cover  them.  It  does 
not  go  to  them.  , 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
Member  if  he  could  advise  me  whether. 
under  the  bill  as  it  has  been  reported  by 
the  committee,  a  tour  operator  could 
sell  individual  tickets  over  a  penod  of 
time  until  he  has  accumulated  a  sutn- 
cient  amount  of  sales  to  form   a  tour 

flight? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Yes,  he  can.  Any  tour 
operator  can  go  out  and  solicit  anybody, 
or  have  them  walk  in  off  the  street  for 
a  tour  he  has  organized. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  A  supplemental  air 
carrier  could  not  do  this? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man asked  me  about  a  supplemental  air 
carrier. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  No.  I  asked  if  a  tour 
operator  or  tourist  agency  could  sell 
tickets  individually  over  a  penod  of  time 
to  the  general  public  on  an  individual 
basis  in  order  to  accumulate  sufficient 
passengers?  .    .   j,  .j 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Yes,  that  is  individ- 
ually ticketing  them.  He  can  do  it  in  two 
ways,  chartering  a  whole  group  or  by  in- 
dividual ticketing  of  people  who  walk  in 
off  the  streets,  and  he  can  lease  his  plane 


from   either   the   supplemental   or   the 
regular  carrier. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Could  a  supplemental 
air  carrier  do  the  same  thing?  Can  a 
supplemental  air  carrier    seU  individual 

tickets'' 

Mr  SPRINGER.  A  supplemental  air 
carrier  cannot  sell  any  tickets  at  all. 
That  all  has  to  be  done  through  a  tour 
operator.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
it  could  be  done.  The  supplemental  car- 
rier carmot  individually  ticket. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Are  we  not  through 
this  bill  allowing  a  supplemental  air  car- 
rier to  accomplish  indirectly  what  he 
cannot  get  accompUshed  directly? 

Mr  SPRINGER.  I  do  not  think  so. 
That  is,  the  supplementals  would  be  able 
to  lease  a  plane  to  any  operator  who  can 
bring  forth  a  charter  group,  either  ticket- 
ed as  a  group  or  individually,  and  he  is 
not  doing  anything  indirectly  that  he 
cannot  do  directly. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  see 
an  analogy  here.  I  am  an  attorney,  and 
I  cannot  go  out  and  solicit  business.  But 
it  .seems  to  me  under  this  bill  it  would 
be  the  same  as  if  I  were  to  hire  an  agent 
to  go  out  and  get  law  business  to  bring 
me,  so  I  could  have  more  work  or  make 
more  money. 

Mr    SPRINGER.  Under  the  Bar  As- 
sociation rules,  that  is  strictly  forbidden, 
but  this  is  different.  The  gentleman  has 
people  in  Alaska,  as  I  have  in  Illinois, 
who  can  get  together  people  to  make  an 
individual  fiight.  paying  some  operator 
who  later  leased  a  plane  from  a  supple- 
mental  or   regular  carrier.  This  Is   for 
the  purpose  of  serving  the  public.  This 
is  not  the  same  as  the  doctor  or  lawyer 
soliciting  business.  They  are  serving  the 
public  bv  allowing  a  tour  operator  to  get 
together  people  to  make  an  individual 
flight  to  Mexico  or  some  other  place  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  a  person  can  prob- 
ably get  it  any  other  way. 

That  is  the  purpose  o*  allowing  them 
to  do  it.  This  is  a  service. 

Let  me  say  that  the  tour  operator  can 
go  to  the  supplemental  or  to  the  regular 
airline  for  an  airplane.  He  can  lease  from 
the  regular  airline  just  as  he  can  lease 
from  the  supplemental. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Is  this  not  tantamount 
to  the  tour  operator  buUdlng  up  a  flight 
which  will  undermine  or  undercut  or  take 
awav  business  from  the  regular  sched- 
uled airline,  which  has  to  make  the  regu- 
lar run  along  the  same  route? 

Mr,  SPRINGER.  No.  It  does  not  cover 
the  same  subject,  because  as  a  tour  it 
has    to    cover    7    days.    It    is    not    the 
same  as  a  flight  to  Mexico  City  and  re- 
turn There  is  a  separate  purpose,  and  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  regular  airline, 
which  flies  under  a  license  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  fly  over  a  regular 
route  and  to  carry  regularly  scheduled 
passengers  at  regularly  ticketed  times 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  I  thank  the   gentle- 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr  MILLER  of  California.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  gentleman  from  Alaska  I 
may  sav  that  what  Is  being  applied  to  the 
supplemental  airlines  here  is  the  same  as 
the  lours  applying  to  the  regular  air- 
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lines,  for  the  same  practices  that  have 
been  carried  on  with  respect  to  tours 
traveling  by  rail  and  steamship  since  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary The  same  theory  is  applied  by  the 
travel  agents  In  their  work. 

Mr  BYRNES  Of  Wisconsin  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  ■' 

Mr.  SPRINGER  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  notice 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  again 
yesterday  called  for  restraint  and  a  spe- 
cial Ux  on  tourism  Does  this  not  give 
a  greater  latitude  m  the  area  of  encour- 
aging foreign  travel  ■»  While  I  believe  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage  foreign  travel,  I 
am  wondering  how  consistent  it  is  with 
Executive  policy  at  this  time,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  balance  of  payments,  to  put 
restraints  on  traveling  overseas  because 
of  the  dollar  balance  and  the  balance-of- 
payments  problem 

Did  the«entleman's  committee  cet  any 
Information  from  the  executive  branch 
on  that  at  alP 

Mr  SPRINGER  No,  because  tliat  is 
not  our  purpose,  either  to  encourage  or 
to  discouraKe  travel  Our  promise  is  to 
provide  service  to  the  public  which  we 
beheve  the  public  needs  The  discretion 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  ta.\  is  ^oin^  to  be 
applied  resides  with  the  gentleman  s 
committee,  not  ours.  That  should  be  up 
to  them 

Let  me  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
ijreat  majority  of  the  supplem.ental  travel 
would  be  on  charter  flights  withm  the 
United  States,  just  as  I  happen  to  know 
that  tomorrow  one  is  traveling  from 
California  to  Miami  and  another  iiroup 
of  Republicans  is  traveling  on  another 
charter  flight  from  New  York  to  Miami. 

The  purpose  is  not  necessarily  to  carry 
people  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  It  IS  t.i  serve  the  public  We  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  regular  airlines 
can  serve  a  part,  but  not  all  of  it. 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  is  ^aylng  this  is 
not  just  a  matter  which  relates  ro  inter- 
continental travel  but  really  involves,  as 
much  and  perhaps  more  so.  continental 

travel 

Mr  SPRINGER  I  would  say  a  very 
large  part  o<  the  charter  business  is 
withm  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  siei.tleman  from  Cali- 
fornia   Mr  Holifield! 

Mr  HOLIFIELD.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  committee  for 
brinsini?  this  legislation  to  the  floor 

There  has  grown  up  in  our  affluent 
America  a  tremendous  number  of  groups 
of  Individuals,  clubs,  and  organizations 
that  desire  the  opportunity  of  going  on 
tours  and  trips  either  in  the  western  con- 
tinent or  across  the  .sea  They  have  the 
risrht  at  this  time,  of  course,  to  charter 
Under  this  bill  as  I  understand  it  they 
\^ou!d  have  a  right  to  charter  those  tours 
and  trips,  which  have  periodic  stopping 
places  A  complete  tour  ticket  includes 
the  hotel  fares,  transportation  from  the 
airport  to  the  hotel,  and  back  to  the  air- 
port, for  the  next  stop  of  the  airline;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr   FRIEDEL  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD  I  believe  we  gave 
them  this  right  to  purchase  from  the 
supplementals  under  the  regulations  of 
the  CAB  the  same  as  they  can  from  the 
major  airlines  This  is  one  way  of  giving 
the  supplementals  a  part  of  the  business 
This  Is  part  of  the  competitive  business 
of  our  country 

Mr  FRIEDEL  I  should  like  to  say.  in 
answer,  the  airlines  have  been  doing  this 
business,  and  we  are  tr>'ing  to  clarify  the 
language,  to  permit  them  to  continue 
doing  business,  but  not  to  give  them  any 
more  rights  than  they  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  That  is  right  A 
clarification  is  nece.ssary  because  of  some 
Supreme  Court  decisions  In  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  I  believe  the 
committee  has  moved  expeditiously  to 
make  this  clarification,  and  I  compli- 
ment them  on  the  language  I  support  the 
bill 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  I  Mrs  MinkI 
Mrs.  MINK  Mr  Chairman.  I  nse  m 
support  of  HR  ITBS.'i.  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  19.58 
to  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
to  grant  supplemental  air  carriers  au- 
thority to  conduct  inclusive  tour  charter 
trips:  and  to  validate  and  ratify  exist- 
ing certificates  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  authonzmg  inclusive  tour 
charter  trips  and  statements  of  author- 
ization issued  by  the  Board  pursuant  to 
its  regulations,  notwithstanding  any 
contrary  determination  by  any  court. 

This  bill  .seeks  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  m  regard 
to  mclusive  tour  ciiarters  in  the  wake  of 
conflicting  decisions  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the  U  S 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit 
and.  more  recently,  the  decisions  by  the 
U  S.  Supreme  Court.  World  Airways.  Inc  , 
et  al.  against  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways. In  which,  on  May  27.  1968.  by  a 
split  vote  of  4-4  the  Court  affirmed  the 
second  circuit's  holdmsj  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  exceeded  it.s  statutory 
authonty  by  authorizing'  supplemental 
air  earners  to  operate  "inclusive  tours" — 
all  expense  "  or  "package"  tours — be- 
tween points  in  the  United  States  and 
foreiiin  points. 

On  June  21,  the  Supremo  Court 
granted  a  stay  of  the  issuance  of  any 
judgment  until  disposition  of  the  peti- 
tion for  rehearing  and,  therefore,  no 
further  judicial  action  is  expected  until 
the  Supreme  Court  reconvenes  in  Octo- 
ber Practically  speakuix,  this  gives  Con- 
gress the  opportunity  to  clarify  the 
position  of  the  supplemental  air  carriers 
with  respect  to  inclusive  tour  charters. 

I  support  H  R.  17685  in  order  to  make 
clear  the  congressional  Intent  with  re- 
spect to  the  authonty  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  implement  F*ublic  Law 
87-528  affecting  inclusive  tour  charters. 
The  uncertainty  resultant  from  the  con- 
flicting court  decisions  is  manifested  by 
a  recent  statement  by  John  H.  Crooker, 
Jr  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board:  "Only  last  week  a  tour  operator 
canceled  19  tours  to  Hawaii  and  Mexico 
because  of  substantial  uncertainty  '  of 
the  legal  status  of  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  authority    This  under.scores   the 


lu-gent  need  for  congressional  enactmeiit 
of  clartlylng  legislation  In  this  area 

The  use  of  Inclusive  tour  charters  t)\ 
supplemental  airlines  will  enable  many 
of  our  low-  and  middle-income  citizens  to 
enjoy  vawration  travel  by  air  which  othei 
wise  would  be  too  costly  for  them 

Needless  to  say,  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  inclusive  tour  charters  will 
greatly  benefit  Hawaii  whose  third  lam- 
est industn.'  IS  tourism  Figures  compiled 
for  1967  showed  that  14  percent  of  all 
the  travelers  who  visited  Hawaii  toi 
pleasure  were  carried  there  by  supple- 
mental airlines  using  Inclusive  tour 
charter  flights  As  of  April  30  of  this  year, 
inclusive  tour  charter  flights  have 
brought  14.794  travelers  to  Hawaii  with, 
the  prospect  that  17  percent  of  all  visi- 
tors this  year  will  use  these  economical 
flights. 

In  addition,  these  measures,  if  enacted, 
would  allow  US.  airlines  to  favorably 
compete  with  foreign  airlines  which  al- 
ready have  this  authority  in  interna- 
tional air  transportation.  Also,  continued 
employment  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional tour  charters  by  the  supplemental 
airlines  would  a.ssist  in  the  balance  of 
payments  by  bnnging  additional  foreign 
visitors  with  a  moderate  income  to  the 
United  States  which  is  of  critical  im- 
portance at  the  present  time. 

For  the.se  rea.sons,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Congress  will  give  the.se  beneficial 
propo.sals  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr  Mil- 
ler 

Mr  MIIXER  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  bill  we  are  considering  today 
would  inak>'  clear  the  CABs  authority  to 
authorize  inclusive  tour  cliarter  trips  by 
.supplemental  carriers. 

The  Transportation  and  Aeronautics 
Subcommittee,  as  I  have  mentioned,  held 
lull  and  complete  public  hearings  on  the 
propo.sed  bill  at  which  all  interested 
parties  presented  their  views.  The  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Consumer 
.\fralrs.  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  American  Travel  .Association  and 
several  Members  of  Congress,  amom. 
others,  all  strongly  supported  the  meas- 
ure. 

Tlie  testimony  before  the  subcommit- 
tee .showed  that  authority  to  perform 
inclusive  tour  charters  was  e.ssential  to 
the  continued  economic  well-being  of  the 
supplemental  air  carriers.  Since  those 
carriers  have  an  unparalleled  record  ot 
.service  for  the  Milltarv-  Establishment,  it 
is  evident  that  consideration  of  national 
defense  warrant  adoption  of  the  pending 
bill. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  advised  that  "development  of 
inclus.ve  tour  charters  would  have  a  use- 
ful balance-of-payments  effect  "  If.  how- 
ever. Congress  fails  to  act  and  the  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  are  deprived  of 
the  right  to  charter  their  aircraft  for  in- 
clusive tour  charters.  t!ie  low-cost  inter- 
national tour  business  will  be  turned 
over  by  default  to  the  foreign  air  ear- 
ners with  a  resulting  adver.sc  imiiact  on 
our  balance  of  payments   The  inclusive 


tour  charter  authority  of  these  foreign 
carriers  is  unaffected  by  the  conflicting 
U  S  courts"  decisions. 

As  chairman  Crooker  summarized  to 

his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 

we  feel  that  no  positive  gain  to  anyone- 

the  supplementals.  the  scheduled  carries  or 

he  traveling  publlc-wUl  accrue  from  taking 

rom^he  supplementals  their  inclusive  tour 

hTter  authority.  On  the  contrary,  ellmlnat- 

^the  mduslve  tour  charter  authority  will 

nlv  serve  to  deprive  the  public  of  service,  to 

,^ke  awlv  the  competitive  spur  which  these 

^ha^t^rs^have  provided  to  the  schedul«^  c": 

riers    and   to   take   away   from   the   Bupple- 

'ne^lafs  revenues  which  will  help  to  sustain 

"hem  and  which  Is   not  diverted  from  the 

regular  route  carriers. 

For  these  reasons,  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  concluded  that  sup- 
Sremental  air  carriers  should  be  permit- 
ted to  provide  the  air  transportation  part 
of  an  inclusive  tour  within  the  limits  of 
the  Board"s  regulations. 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
Mr.  Adair  1.  ^.      _^ 

Mr  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  while  indicating  no 
;,bjectlon  to  the  proposed  bill,  has  raised 
a  point  which  is  of  concern  to  me.  It 
notes  that  "'one  consideration  which 
might  hamper  the  development  of  an 

extensive  international  in'^lu^V^finpris 
urogram  bv  the  supplemental  airlines  is 
he  reluctance  which  many  foreign  coun- 
tries, particulariy  in  Europe,  have  sho^ 
toward  such  charter  services.  The  De- 
partment of  State  goes  on  to  say  that 
such  "reluctance  has  been  based  on  con- 
cern that  this  charter  activity  wiU  divert 
traffic  from  their  scheduled  International 

carriers."  .       .     _,„ 

The  Department  of  States  observa- 
tions prompt  several  of  my  o^^  O'^f' " 
lorelgn  carriers  are  so  concerned  that 
mcliSve  tour  charters  will  divert  traffic 
from  scheduled  international  air  services, 
perhaps    we    should   be    simUarly    con- 
cerned about  diversion  from  our  own  D^ 
scheduled  flag  services.  Two    if  foreign 
governments    feel   so   strongly   on   this 
matter  that  they  are  going  to  hamper 
anv  real  development  of  mclusive  tour 
charters  by  supplemental  carriers   then 
I  cannot  understand  the  haste  to  pa^ 
this  bill.  It  may  well  be  that  we  should 
itmit  inclusive  tour  charters  by  supple- 
mental carriers  to  interstate  air  trans- 
portation only.  Such  a  procedure  would 
allow  us  to  gain  some  experience  in  this 
area,  evaluate  the  diversionary  impact 
of  inclusive  tour  charters  on  scheduled 
services,  and  depending  on  the  experi- 
ence gained  determined  at  a  later  ^ate 
whether  inclusive  tour  charter  authonty 
.should  be  extended  to  foreign  air  trans- 
l>ortation.  ^ 

Mr  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I 
vield'such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    uentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  ,    ,     .  ,  ^.^r,    t 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  legislation  I 
believe  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  heUeve  the 
colloquy  on  the  floor  has  heen  most 
healthy  and  clarifying  and  commend  tne 
committee  for  their  diligence  m  bnnging 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 


Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such 'time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
Seman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mur- 

^^^  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr^Chair- 
man  'like  other  pubUc  utilities,  scheduled 
STtraSport  Is  a   regulated  Industix 
CaniCTS  are  certificated  on  the  basis  of 
the    public    Interest,    convenience,    and 
necessity.  Adequacy  of  service,  reason- 
SS^  of   Stes.   and   operating   per - 
formance  generally  are  regulated  n  this 
context.  Priority  is  given  to  the  airlines 
public  responsibilities.  t«  P^ov^de  year- 
round  services  in  accordance  with  sched- 
^ea  and  tariffs  subject  to  Federal  au- 
thority and  under  constant  scrutiny 

Such  obligations  understandably  lUnit 
competition  as  well  as  the  decision 
making  of  management.  Certificate 
holders  must  offer  services  on  a  nondis- 
criinlnatory  basis  and  at  common  rates^ 
This  applies  to  periods  when  traffic  is 
ight  and  less  than  profitable,  as  well  as 

^"^e^sy's^rhas  worked  well  t.-  and 
large.  Scheduled  air  transport  In  this 
Dmitry  Is  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
SS^has  demonstrated  that  it  has  and 
^fc^ntmue  to  insure  better  services  at 
Swe^Tcit  to  the  public.  Gains  have  been 
especially  spectacular  In  th^  near  y  10 
years    since   the   inaugural    of    jetliner 

^Th^operatlng  certificate  of  a  sched- 
uled  airline,    as   distinguished    from   a 
nonscheduled   or   supplemental   carrier 
obligates  the  industrj-  to  operate  service 
S  riSnable  capacity  at  all  times.  The 
profitability  of  services  varies^Some  are 
profitable:  others,  unprofitable  The  test 
of  management  is  to  provide  the  quality 
S  ^^ce,   sufficiency  of   capacity   and 
marketing  skills  to  generate  Profits  that 
will     more     than     offset     unprofitable 

^^FiSicial  analysts  and  regulatory  ex- 
perts consider  average  seat  factors  at- 
tainable  on   scheduled   airlmes   in   the 
neighborhood  of  58  percent.  Higher  aver- 
age load  factors  on  a  year-round  bass 
could  be  an  indication  that  service  is 
somewhat  inadequate.  A  wel^run  sched- 
uled airline  is  likely  to  fly  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  time  in  a  given  year  at  less 
?h2i  break-even  levels.  This  is  particu- 
larly  true  in  international  service.  In- 
ternational competition   is   vigorous,   li 
r.r^t  hpctlc    and  U.S.  earners  have  to 
comiS'^-th  ?orelgn-flag  rivals  in  terras 
of  seating  and  cargo  capacity  and  fre- 
quency of  service.  In  a  sense.  U.S.  lines 
also  have  to  maximize  sales  in  order 
to    minimize    the    balance-of-payments 

^^Supplemental  air  carriers  are  also  un- 
der Government  regulatory  authority. 
Once  called  nonscheduled  or  irregular 
alriines,  they  are  best  known  as  charter 
carriers  because  charters  are  their  chief 
commercial  activity. 

Scheduled  airlines  may  also  offer 
charters  but  on  a  much  more  restricted 
basis.  The  Government  lirnits  the  num- 
ber of  charters,  and  the  places  to  which 
the  charters  can  go  outside  the  sched- 
uled airline's  basic  route  system.  There  is 
aSo  a  ban  on  charters  that  conflict  with 
the  airline's  obUgatlon  to  provide  regu- 
larly scheduled  service. 

The  supplementals,  on  the  other  hand, 


enjov  a  kind  of  guaranteed  profit  and 
Government  protection  from  all-out 
competition.  They  may  offer  all-inclusive 
round  trips  to  planeloads  of  tour  groups^ 
Not  having  any  problems  involving  load 
factors-the  aircraft  does  not  depart  un- 
less it  is  filled  to  capacity  or  is  close 
to  capaclty-the  supplementals  provide 
inexpensive  tours,  on  a  highly  profitable 

Total  volume  of  the  supplementals  last 
year,  according  to  Air  Transport  World 
amounted  to  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars^ 
Much  of  this  was  contract  work  for  the 
Mllitai-y  Airiift  Command.  The  volume 
of  commercial  business  is  soaring,  how- 

^^The  nature  of  the  business  is  described 
in  a  friendly  article  in  the  New  Republic 
of  July  20.  The  article  describes  the  10 
little  airlines"'  as  "trying  to  cash  in  on 
the  commercial  traffic""  through  pack- 
aged tours.  The  supplementals  charter 
their  planes  to  travel  agents  who  plan 
itineraries,  book  passengers,  and  chaige 
little  more  for  it  than  commercial  air- 
lines do  for  their  cheapest  round-tnp  all 

^^Now.  it  is  explained,  the  supplementals 
are  asking  Congress  to  amend    sllgmiy 
the  law  authorizing  the  Cml  Aeronautics 
Board  to  sanction  their  attempts  to  ex- 
pand their  charter  operations. 

Close  examination  of  this  request  re- 
veals a  novel,  far-reaching  proposal.  In 
effect,  the  supplementals  seek  to  bcome 
competitors  of  scheduled  airlines  on 
heavily  traveled  routes,  without  taking 
on  the  public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity   obligations   of   the   scheduled 

^^Tms^would  be  achieved  by  soliciting 
the  business  of  individuals  dhectly  or  in- 
directly, as  well  as  of  groups.  It  would  be 
?ermiilble  for  many  travel  agents  to  seH 
tours  to  165  individuals  or  mor^up  to 
the  full  seating  capacity  of  an  airliner 
The  carrier,  treating  the  individuals  as 
a  group,  could  take  off  after  the  last  pas- 
senger had  enplaned. 
~  This  IS  a  far  en,-  from  the  concept  of 
group  tours  to  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion on  the  same  itinerary  at  the  same 
time    such  passengers  rightly  share  in 
the  savings  of  reduced  per  person  cost  as 
members  of  a  charter  planeload. 

What  Congress  is  being  asked  to  do  is 
to  enable  supplementals  to  solicit  in- 
Xviduals  among  the  public.  Once  enough 
individuals  are  sold  on  the  idea  of  a  bar- 
gain-rate tour,  the  charter  carrier  would 
ha^e  the  right  to  tell  them  they  con- 
stituted a  group  or  organization,  depart- 
ing at  a  specific  time. 

consider  the   prospects.   In   the   New 
York-Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco-Hono- 
lulu,  or   Chicago-Honolulu  market,   aji 
aggressive  supplemental  line  could  easily 
oSanS    enough    individually    ticketed 
passengers,  through  direct  sohcitaUon  or 
via  tour  operators,  to  make  daily  flights. 
¥hese  "Charters"  would  in  s"b3tam:e  f«^ 
competitive     flights     in     high-density 
mSSs  served  by  public  utUity-common 
Tarrfers.    The    inroads   by    the    supp  e. 
mentals  on  the  latter  s  profitable  serv- 
ices   could    result   in    higher   costs   for 
scheduled    operations    and,    in    conse- 
Quence   higher  fares.  Adequate  capacity 
TaU  tiiSs  the  year  around  on  schedules 
the  public  has  long  used  in  plannmg  of 
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air  carriage  would  necessarily  be  costlier 
to  provide.  It  could  be  priced  out  of  the 
market. 

Oovernment  regulatory  policy  relates 
air  fares  to  seat  factors,  the  major  prin- 
ciple underlying  charter  services  If  the 
regular  carriers  had  in  self-defense  to 
seek  authority  to  compete  for  charter- 
type  bxislness  at  comparable  fares,  pas- 
sengers holdmg  reservations  would  have 
to  wait  until  the  plane  was  nearly  filled 
or  at  full  load  before  departure. 

There  would  be  no  refund  If  the  pas- 
senger changed  his  mind  and  deplaned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Individual  hold- 
ing a  reservation  on  a  plane  departing  on 
schedule  would  have  to  pay  much  more 
for  traveling  without  benefit  o^  full  loads 
It  wa«  partly  to  avoid  such  drastic  In- 
creaaes  in  operating  costs  and  fares  that 
scheduled  airlines  were  placed  in  a  pub- 
lic utility  status.  Their  operating  certifi- 
cates required  acceptance  of  responsibil- 
ity and  adherence  to  regulations  which 
not  only  Tlmlt  competition  but  the  deci- 
sionmaking of  management  In  terms  of 
fares. 

Any  carrier  wishing  to  compete  m  the 
scheduled  air  transport  field  may  apply 
for  a  certificate  which,  if  granted,  will 
require  acceptance  of  the  same  obliga- 
tions. The  supplementals  seek  to  enter 
through  the  back  door,  on  privileged 
terms,  in  the  common  carrier  business 
They  ask  to  expand  into  the  business 
without  taking  on  the  public  responsi- 
bilities of  a  common  carrier 

Their  request  is  contained  In  the  pro- 
posal to  have  Congress'  blessing  in  skim- 
ming the  cream— the  profitable  por- 
tions— of  the  airline  business  without 
being  saddled  with  the  requirements  of 
a  scheduled  airlines  operating  certificate 
The  obvious  way  to  achieve  this  is  to 
have  legislation  broadening  the  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  charter  Thus 
an  amendment  providing  authority  for 
inclusive  tours"'  offers  the  opening  need- 
ed to  obtain  entry  into  high-density 
markets  on  privileged  terms 

The  term  inclusive  tours"  should  be 
defined  to  require  truth-in-labeling  for 
charters:  A  charter  Is  a  specific  trroup 
organized  for  purposes  other  than  travel 
This  clearly  would  put  the  travel  indus- 
try on  notice  that  any  agent,  or  group 
of  agents  or  other  entity  could  solicit  in- 
dividuals for  travel  at  a  price  based  sole- 
ly on  full-capacity  seat  factors  and  op- 
erating costs,  without  regard  to  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  regularly  scheduled 
service 

Throughout  the  7  months  of  this  se.s- 
sion.  the  Congress  has  devoted  long  hours 
to  matters  involving  the  air  transport 
system  and  related  programs,  ranging 
from  the  balance  of  payments  to  air  traf- 
fic congestion  over  major  cities,  the  le- 
vltallzation  of  the  postal  service  and  the 
future  of  motor  and  rail  as  well  as  mass 
transit  systems 

The  economy  of  our  countrv-  and  the 
interest  and  necessity  of  our  people  are 
now  built  around  the  fact  that  our  com- 
mercial airlines  function  as  a  public  util- 
ity, offering  the  best  and  most  con- 
venient airlift  at  reasonable  cost 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Chairman,  on  July 
9  the  Senate  urmnimously  passed  S  3566, 
a  bill  quite  similar  to  H  R  17685  H  R. 
17685.    as    amended,    was    unanimously 


passed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Aeronautics  and  by  the 
full  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

I  am  In  support  of  this  legislation 
which  will  allow  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  continue  to  authorize  tour  op- 
erators to  charter  the  aircraft  of  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  for  the  air  trans- 
portation portion  of  Inclusive  tour  char- 
ter trips  However,  I  want  to  make  cer- 
Uin  that  the  record  Is  clear  that  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Intends  by  this  bill  to  clarify 
the  Board's  inclusive  tour  authority.  It 
does  not  intend  to  enlarge  the  Board's 
authority. 

Supplemental  air  transporUtion 
should  not  conflict  with  the  air  trans- 
portation provided  by  the  scheduled  air 
carriers  As  Chairman  Crooker  of  the 
CAB  testified,  the  Board  s  present  regu- 
lations require  that  inclusive  tours  "'in- 
clude at  least  all  hotel  accommodations 
and  air  and  surface  transportation  be- 
tween all  places  on  the  itinerary.  Each 
tour  must  be  performed  on  a  round  trip 
basis,  last  at  least  7  days,  and  have 
a  minimum  of  three  overnight  stops  at 
least  50  miles  apart  Such  a  tour  may 
be  operated  only  by  a  regulated  tour  op- 
erator, pursuant  to  prior  approval  by  the 
Board  of  the  tour  prospectus.  Prior  to 
approval  of  a  prospectus,  scheduled  car- 
riers serving  the  points  involved  in  the 
tour  must  be  given  notice  of  the  tour 
operator's  application  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  object." 

Requirements  are  essential  to  presene 
the  distinctions  between  the  supplemen- 
tal air  carriers"  authority  and  that  of 
the  scheduled  air  carriers.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  curtail 
the  CAB'S  rulemaking  insofar  as  inclu- 
sive tours  are  concerned,  but  I  do  em- 
phasize, as  does  the  committee  report, 
that  any  substantial  changes  which  are 
contemplated,  particularly  those  which 
might  diminish  the  distinctions  between 
the  two  classes  of  air  carriers  under  dis- 
cussion, should  first  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
BlatnikI  and  I  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks  The  scheduled  airlines  op- 
erating in  Alaska — as  well  as  the  non- 
scheduled  airlines  who  say  they  can  bring 
many  tourists  to  Alaska — have  careful- 
ly and  fully  explained  how  this  legisla- 
tion would  affect  their  respective  opera- 
tions. After  weighing  the  evidence  they 
have  so  abundantly  supplied,  I  can  only 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  pending 
bai,  H.R.  17685.  would  not  be  to  Alaska's 
best  interests. 

Alaska  is  not  alone  among  the  50 
States  in  experiencing  a  highly  season- 
al traffic  flow.  The  summer  Is  the  time 
when  our  tourist  industry  flourishes — 
yet  during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year 
we  have  the  same  critical  needs  for  air 
transportation,  expecially  in  the  less 
populous  areas  of  the  State. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  Alaska's  residents  are  to  a  very 
large  extent  presently  dependent  upon 
air  transportation  for  themselves  and 
their  day-to-day  necessities.  In  south- 


eastern Alaska  there  are  cities  which  ca;i 
be  reached  only  by  sea  or  by  air.  There 
are  no  railroads  or  highways.  In  the  u  - 
terior  of  Alaska  many  native  villages  aw 
dependent  upon  air  transportation  alor- 
Often  the  nearest  large  community  .s 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

Any  change  in  the  law  that  would  al- 
low supplemental  air  carriers  to  invacii 
the  transportation  markets  during  tl..- 
summer  tourist  season  and  flgurativeh 
speaking,  skim  off  the  cream  and  then 
disappear  during  the  long  winter  montii 
would  be  disastrous  to  us.  At  best  mar\ 
air  routes  are  marginal  on  a  year-round 
basis.  "What  we  need  and  what  I  urge  thi~ 
Congress  to  focus  on  is  the  strongest  p<i^ 
sible  yesw-round  air  transportation  sy.--- 
lem.  This  can  only  be  provided  by  tlu' 
scheduled  air  route  carriers. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  against  the  de- 
velopment of  the  supplemental  air  ca: 
riers,  and  they  are  prospering  now  unde; 
present  regulations;  however,  I  am 
against  giving  them  the  ability  to  cap- 
ture the  tourist  market  without  shoulder- 
ing the  accompanying  responsibilitie.s 
for  day-to-day  scheduled  routes. 

Alaska  needs  the  daily,  continuing, 
dedicated  air  service  we  have  today. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  we  reject  here 
and  now  this  attempt  by  the  supple- 
mental air  carriers  to  Invade  the  sched- 
uled airline  market  at  the  peak  profit 
times,  leaving  critical  areas  high  and  dry 
during  the  off-season  periods. 

The  role  of  the  supplemental  air  car- 
riers must  be  carefully  defined  to  limit 
their  actUity  to  the  development  of 
group  tours  and  charters.  They  must  not 
have  the  authority  to  engage  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  single-seat  sales.  Any  other 
decision  on  our  part  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  development  of  sound  air  transporta- 
tion in  States  that  do  not  have  major 
population  centers  to  absorb  the  supple- 
mental air  carrier  activity  without  in- 
vasion of  the  traffic  of  regularly  sched- 
uled airlines. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  amend  this  lefiislation  In  the 
interests  of  a  sound  air  transportation 
policy  and  reject  the  proposition  that  in- 
dividual ticket  sales  may  be  made  either 
directly  or  indirectly  to  members  of  the 
traveling  public  by  the  supplemental  air 
carriers  or  by  any  person  or  organization 
or  entity  acting  in  their  behalf. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReTtresentativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (33)  of  section  101  of  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

■■(33)  'Supplemental  air  transportation' 
means  charter  trips.  Including  Inclusive  tour 
charter  trlpis.  In  air  transportation,  other 
than  the  transportation  of  mail  by  aircraft. 
rendered  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  401(d)(3)  of  this  Act  to  supple- 
ment the  scheduled  service  authorized  by 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  pursuant  to  sections  401(d)(1) 
and  (2)  of  this  Act  Nothing  In  this  para- 
graph shall  permit  a  supplemental  air  car- 


..,  to  sell  or  offer  for  aale  an  mclu«lve  tour 

•°    «le  indlrtdual  Ucketa  dlr«rtly  to  mem- 
'      ^f  the  eeneral  public,  or  to  do  so  Indl- 

;:^'^;W  cont^""^^«'-«  '''>'^*~"^  S'^- °' 

[fair  Immon  control  with    a  ?•»>«  t."" 
hnrized  by  the  Board  to  make  sucli  salea. 

■^s^2.  6ertlfl«te6  of  public  ^^^;'^^^ 
H    nw-essltv    for   supplemental    air   traM- 

'"  .atl^r^d  sutements  of  authortzatloM. 

'^,  ed  by^he  avll  Aeronautics  Bo«d    are 

Z%7^m,.i^.  ratified,  and  continued  in 

.ffprt    according    to    their    terms,    notwlth- 

fandln^^Tc^ntxary  determinations  by  any 

!r  that  the  Board  lacked  power  to  au- 

".o:,U^he'^p:rforman«   of    In^uslve   tour 
charter  trips  In  air  transportation. 

Mr  FRIEDEL  (during  the  reading). 
m;  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  coMent 
That  the  substitute  co">"^i^  .»^°?: 
ment  be  considered  as  read,  printed  to 
Se  RECORD,  and  open  to   amendment  at 

""rhT'cHAIRMAN.  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 

'and'' 
Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 

'lamentarv  inquiry. 

'  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 

.Alaska  will  state  his  parliamentary  in- 

""mV  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
bill  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
further  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  wiu 

st&tc  it 
Mr  POLLOCK.  Was  that  a  part  of  the 

unanimous-consent  request  of  the  act- 
iHK  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce? 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  unwUmous- 
co:..--ent  request  is  adopted  then  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  will  be 
open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr  POLLOCK.  I  did  not  hear  the  act- 
in'  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  FRIEDEL] ,  make  that  as  a 
part  of  his  unanimous-consent  request. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  That  was  the  under- 
standing of  the  Chair  of  the  gentleman  s 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Kcntleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BT     MK.    FICKLE 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  .imendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
.i^nrendment    offered    by    Mr.    Pickle:    On 
pace  3   after  line  10.  add  the  following: 

SEC  3.  Section  401(e)(6)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read 
?£  ioUowb:  ^^  ,„„ 

(6)  Any  air  carrier,  other  than  a  sup- 
plemental air  carrier,  may  perform  charter 
trr>s  ( including  inclusive  totir  charter  tripe) 
or  .  nv  other  special  service,  without  regard 
to  -he  point*  named  In  Its  certificate,  or  the 
type  of  service  provided  therein,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Board*  " 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  amendment  might  be 
considered  as  a  clarifying  amendment 
and  that  it  might  be  accepted.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  as  I  stated  earUer 
IS  to  provide  that  the  certificated  car- 
riers might  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
inclusive  tour  charter  trips  on  much  the 
same  basis  as  the  supplemental  carriers, 
provided  that  they  comply  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  CAB. 


Mr  Chairman,  your  subconunittee 
held  long  hearings  during  the  discussion 
of  this  bill  and  it  was  discussed  over 
and  over.  This  is  one  of  these  matters 
wher«  you  have  two  groups,  each  try- 
ing, of  course,  to  protect  his  own  in- 

However,  we  have  come  out  with  a  bill 
that  we  hope  will  be  fair  to  the  supple- 
mentals  who  are  now  participating  in 
these  tours  and  at  the  same  time  wil  not 
be  in  any  way  discriminators'  against  the 
certificated  carriers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  economics  of  the 
matter  is  that  there  is  «>ntroyersy.  We 
are  trying  to  give  you  a  bi"  that  both 
of  the  industries  can  live  with.  But  this 
does    produce    controversial    situations 

upon  occasion.  »     if 

Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment,  ii 
adopted,  would  clarify  the  statutory  lan- 
guage and  what  I  believe  Is  its  intent 
and  the  understanding  of  the  CAB  and 

the  authoriUes  at  this  time 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr  PICKLE.  I  shall  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  In  just  a  mln- 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
report 'on  the  bill  before  us  states  tnat 
-nothing  in  this  bill  is  intended  to  limit 
the  inclusive  tour  authority  of  scheduiea 

carriers."  ,  _. 

This  is  specific  language  in  the  report 
and  it  gives  some  direction  to  the  CAB 
to  bring  about  a  balance  between  these 
two  sources  of  transportation. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing before  us  today  seems  to  be  needed  to 
make  the  compeUtive  forces  equal. 

In  my  opinion  the  amendment  whlcn 
I  have  introduced  will  equalize  this  ef- 

Iii  simplest  terms,  the  amendment  will 
say  that  when  an  independent  tour  op- 
erator has  organized  his  trip,  and  is 
shopping  around  to  find  someone  to  pro- 
vide the  air  transportation,  he  may  pur- 
chase that  service  either  from  a  sched- 
uled airline  or  from  a  supplemental  alr- 

A  lot  has  been  said  during  the  com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  bill  about 
getting  recreational  travel  available  to 
the  public  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
This  amendment  surely  moves  in  pre- 
cisely that  direction. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  does  not  put  scheduled  cer- 
tificated carriers  in  the  position  of  being 
able  to  offer  inclusive  tours  on  an  un- 
limited basis,  to  points  not  named  in 
their  charter.  Whenever  a  scheduled  air- 
line provides  an  inclusive  tour  to  a  loca- 
tion for  which  it  is  not  certified  for  serv- 
ice It  will  always  be  subject  to  CAB 
regulation.  .  . 

The  present  Board  regulations  on  this 
point  say  that  a  scheduled  air  carrier 
Say  perform  charter  trips  and  special 
services  without  regard  to  the  geographic 
locations  named  in  its  certificate  only  to 
the  exTenn  2  percent  of  Its  ordinary 
scheduled  revenue  mileage.  ,»„.,„„ 

I  would  expect  the  2-percent  limitation 
would  still  apply  under  the  new  or 
amended  regulations,  but  of  co^f  "^^ 
Board  will  have  authority  to  make  fuch 
d^anges  and  adjustments  as  It  deems 
necessary. 


The  point  is  that  this  amendmerit 
would  make  clear  that  a  scheduled  alr- 
Une  is  given  statutor>-  authority  to  pro- 
vide charter  ser^1ce.  It  is  also  hitended 
mat  within  CAB  regulations  they  rnay 
also  provide  inclusive  tours  as  defined 

'Vow  f  ?eSeat  again  that  under  the 
prS  regulations  the  scheduled  car- 
riers may  give,  first,  regular  airline  ser\- 
rto  points  as  certified  on  their^er- 
tiflrate-  second,  another  special  service 
tkatsched5?ed  airlines  can  give  is  that 
Ky  may  promote  other  charter  oper- 
ations if   they   abide  by   the   2-percent 
UmiUtion  of  total  "Mileage  traveled  as 
certified  by  the  CAB,  ^nd^  the  charters 
provide  that  there  is  an  affinity    that  is 
fhat  they  are  handling  groups  that  have 
a   common    trait,    such    as    the    Lions 
Rotary,   Kiwanis,   the   Elks,   and   those 
tvoes  of  organizations. 

My  amendment  simply  goes  one  step 
further  and  says  that  under  this   egis  a- 
lion    the  scheduled  carriers  could  per- 
"orm  inclusive  tour-charter  txipssubjec 
to  CAB  regulations-mcluding  their  - 
percent    limitation,    and    all  the    other 
stipulations  that   the  chairman  of   the 
fommittee  has  pointed  out.  the  d^tance 
the  overnight  lodging,  and  transporta- 
tion   If   these   requirements   were   met. 
hen  the  scheduled  airline  could  provide 
inclusive  tours  to  geographic  points  not 
on  their  particular  charter. 

""-Sere  is  some  ^^^^^^^^^^ ^S 
whether  this  is  needed.  The  CAB  teUs 
me  that  they  do  not  know  that  this  is 
nece^ary;  that  they  think  perhaps  the 
language  permits  it  no*  Well,  there  is 
some  disagreement,  whether  it  is  or  it 
^  not,  and  so  I  am  saying  we  oufht  to 
^y  by  sutute  clearly  what  we  believe  is 
S  intent  that  regular  carriers  oould  do 

^The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

i^n  request  of  Mr.  Kornegay,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pickle  was  al- 
iSlo  proceed  for  3  additional  mln- 

""iJr    ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

'^Si'??2lSS'l  yield  to  the  gentleman 

^Tr^/^A^rMr.  Chainnan,  I  might 
sarto  the  gentleman  in  the  wel  that 
we  do  not  oppose  this  f /Js  merits,  the 
problem  that  we  have  is  that  it  is  nev^^ 
we  did  not  spend  time  on  this.  We  are 
7iit  trying  to  correct  the  problem  of  the 

^TfsS'ta^ression,  as  the  gentleman 
just  me^Uoned,  that  the  CAB  can  al- 
ready do  this,  and  that  they  have  the 
lufhorfty  to  ^low  all  types  of  charter 
within  their  regulations  to  the  sched 
uled  airlines.  . 

So  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  just  like 
to  make  it  clear  that,  while  not  oppos- 
Sfi  it  many  of  us  on  the  committee  are. 
fi?st  a%Ule  hesitant  because  it  is  ne^.^ 
and  second,  our  impression  is  that  it  is 
not  needed  because  they  already  have 

the  authority.  .        niarifvlne 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Since  it  is  a  c  arifying 
amendment,  according  to  my  intent.  I 
SSTe  should  add  just  those  Ave  words 
9^  I  originally  stated.  My  amendment 
^'ply  adds  the  words  ;;including  inclu- 
sive  tour  charter  trips." 
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That  amends  section  401  of  the  FAA 
act  which  apphes  to  certiflcated  carriers 

As  I  see  It,  It  does  no  harm  and  I  think 
It  shows  a  clear  Intent  that  ought  to  be 
put  Into  the  law 

Mr  KORNEGAY  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PICKLE   I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr  KORNEGAY  If  I  undersUnd  the 
gentleman  s  amendment  correctly,  it 
would  merely  place  the  scheduled  car- 
riers on  the  same  basis  with  respect  to 
Inclusive  tours  as  the  supplemental  car- 
riers, subject,  of  course,  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board 

Mr.  PICKLE  That  Is  correct  That  last 
statement  is  important — it  Is  subject  to 
the  regulation  of  the  Civil  .Aeronautics 
Board.  They  establish  these  regulations 
now  and  If  this  Is  put  in.  they  will  still 
maintain  and  establi.sh  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  supplemental  carriers  and 
the  scheduled  carriers 

Mr  KORNEGAY  That  is  as  to  the 
supplemental  or  the  certificated  earners  ' 

Mr  PICKLE  Yes.  including  the  cer- 
tificated carriers,  of  course. 

Mr  KORNEGAY  And  thi.s  l.s  not  ^'lv- 
ing  the  certificated  carriers  any  advan- 
tage over  the  supplemental  carrier? 

Mr.  PICKLE  That  is  right 

Mr.  KORNEGAY  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr  DON  H  CL.\USEN  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PICKLE  I  vleld  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  gentleman  ought  to  be 
complimented  on  the  amendment.  The 
gentleman  Is  placing  Into  the  law  in 
efTect  what  is  written  In  the  committees 
report  Therefore.  I  want  to  aissociatf 
myself  with  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
and  support  his  amendment. 

Further,  I  believe  it  will  also  take  rare 
of  the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska  'Mr   Pollock  1 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment 

Mr    PICKLE    I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr  Chairman,  the  committee  report 
on  H.R.  17685  states 

SoUiing  In  this  bill  la  Intended  to  limit 
the  inclusive  tour  authority  of  scheduled 
carriers 

Absent  a  clear  statutory-  direction  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  balance  on  which  today's 
legislation  is  prefaced  might  or  could  get 
out  of  line 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  said  to  be 
needed  In  order  to  make  the  competitive 
forces  equal  The  amendment  I  am  intro- 
ducing will  truly  equalize  the  effort. 

In  simplest  term^s,  this  amendment  will 
said  that  when  an  independent  tour 
operator  has  organized  his  tour,  and  Is 
shopping  around  to  find  someone  to  pro- 
vide the  air  transportation,  he  may  pur- 
chase that  service  either  from  a  sched- 
uled airline  or  from  a  supplemental  air- 
line 

A  lot  has  been  said  during  commute 
consideration  of  the  bill  akwut  getting 
recreational  travel  available  to  the  public 
at  the  lowest  possible  price  This  amend- 
ment move.s  m  precisely  that  direction. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
amendment  does  not  put  scheduled  car- 
riers  In   the   position   of   being   able   to 


offer  mclusive  tours  on  an  unlimited 
bcusls  to  points  not  named  is  their 
charter.  Whenever  a  scheduled  line  pro- 
vides an  inclusive  tour  to  a  location 
which  It  iB  not  certified  to  serve,  it  will 
always  be  subject  to  CAB  regulation 

Present  Board  regulations  on  this 
point  say  that  a  scheduled  air  earner 
may  perform  charter  trips"  or  other 
■  special  services  '  without  regard  to  the 
geographic  locations  named  m  Its  certifi- 
cate, only  to  the  extent  of  2  percent  of 
Its  ordinary,  scheduled  mileage. 

I  would  expect  that  this  2-percent  limi- 
tation will  still  apply  under  any  new  or 
amended  regulations,  but,  of  course,  the 
Board  will  have  authority  to  make  such 
adjustments  as  it  deems  necessary 

The  point  Is.  that  this  amendment 
makes  clear  that  when  a  scheduled  alr- 
Ime  Is  given  the  statutory  authority  to 
provide  charter  service,  it  Is  also  intended 
that,  within  CAB  regulation,  they  may 
also  provide  inclusive  tours,  as  defined 
by  the  Board 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  I  oppo.se  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  feel  the  bill  has  a  very  limited 
objective 

The  objective  was  simply  to  correct  a 
situation  which  arose  from  conflicting 
court  decisions,  and  the  lack  of  resolv- 
ing tills,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  4-to-4  decision  to  re- 
store the  situation  that  existed  pnor  to 
the  dwision  ol  the  second  circuit  court. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  go  beyond  that 
point  at  this  time  without  further  hear- 
ings. 

I  think  the  case  for  the  supplementals 
to  have  the  authority  which  many  of  us 
a.ssume  they  had.  which  the  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
said  they  have,  is  desirable  But  I  am 
wary  of  going  further  than  that  at  this 
time 

I  do  not  think  the  full  measure  of  the 
possible  impact  of  this  amendment  has 
been  explored  with  sulflcient  thorough- 
ness for  us  to  know  precisely  what  its 
effect  might  be 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

I  find  that  we  may  have  some  opposi- 
tion to  it  because  of  this  court  ca^e.  But 
carrying  on.  from  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  if  there  is 
a  right  of  the  scheduled  airlines  in  the 
present  law.  and  I  do  not  know  why  there 
shnu'd  be  .my  complaint  or  opposition  to 
this,  but  I  want  to  point  to  some  of  the 
wording  of  the  committee  report  on  page 
4  in  the  middle  paragraph  which  is  as 
follows: 

It  should  b^  clear  ind  It  is  rertalnly  the 
Intent  '^f  the  lommlttee  that  nothing  In  this 
bin  is  intended  to  limit  the  inclusUe  tour 
authority  of  scheduled  air  carriers. 

All  that  we  are  doing  here  is  adding 
five  word.s — including  inclusive  tour 
charter  trip.s 

I  submit,  ba.sed  on  the  words  of  the 
report  that  all  tliat  is  involved  here  Is 
;i  clarifying  amendment.  If  it  is  not 
needed,  tlien  certainly  we  are  not  doing 
any   damage    But   it   certainly   clarifies 


the  situation  and  It  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  un 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT     OrrERED     BT     MR      BL.ATNIK 

Mr   BLATNIK    Mr   Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Blatnik  On 
pAge  2.  line  25.  after  the  word  "Indirect  l\  ■ 
iiisert  the  following:  "or". 

Mr  BLATNIK  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  need  all  the  time  allotted  to 
me  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  Briefly.  rr.:iy 
I  make  clear  that  I  have  been  a  stro;,e 
supporter  from  the  beginning  of  the  'f- 
fort  to  encourage  the  development  f 
.supplemental  airlines  I  still  am  I  agipp 
with  the  committee  that  there  is  a  need 
for  clarlflcatlon  of  the  existing  act.  arid 
I  believe  that  the  language  Is  made  ch  ar 
In  the  bin.  It  took  two  court  declslon.s 
contradicting  each  other  further  to  con- 
fuse the  average  citizen. 

So  I  commend  the  committee  in  its 
effort  to  clarify  the  situation  throuch 
legislation  I  think  It  has  been  clarified 
even  more  by  the  amendment  offered  bv 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PkkleI 
which  was  Just  agreed  to. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  express  my 
complete  support  for  the  supplementals 
But  to  have  a  fair  and  clearly  under- 
stood piece  of  legislation.  I  want  to  have 
the  record  show  that  I  am  In  complete 
agreement  with  the  committee's  report 
Certainly  I  have  great  respect  for  tie 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee But  In  reading  and  rereading  the 
language  at  the  bottom  of  page  2.  I  :'Av. 
not  .so  clear  that  the  language  does  wh  it 
the  report  says  it  is  supposed  to  di 
See  If  I  am  correct:  This  bill  by  defini- 
tion prohibits  the  supplemental  froir. 
selling  individual  tickets  to  the  public 

I  think  that  language  Is  clear,  is  It 
not" 

But  as  drafted  It  does  not  prevent  the 
supplemental  from  operating  through  a 
tour  wholesaler  or  retailer  who  In  turr. 
does  deal  with  Individual  members  f 
the  public.  I  am  addressing  my  remarl^< 
to  that  point  The  legal  people — and 
.some  legal  people  have  assisted  In  dra^v- 
ing  up  the  amendment — assure  me  that 
by  putting  the  word  "or"  at  the  point  r:t 
which  I  propose,  the  phrase  "or  to  do  -o 
indirectly  '  Is  Isolated,  which  I  under- 
stand would  be  defined  as  referring  to  a 
prohibition  against  a  supplemental  air- 
line working  with  the  general  public  1:.- 
directly  through  a  tour  operator  or  i 
package  operator,  who  in  turn  would  '  e 
selling  Individual  tickets,  which  the  re- 
port says  should  be  prohibited. 

So  briefly  reading  the  language  at  the 
bottom  of  page  2.  line  22,  this  bill  would 
prohibit  a  "supplemental  air  carrier  to 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  an  Inclusive  tour  in 
air  transportation  by  selling  or  offering 
for  sale  Individual  tickets  directly  to 
members  of  the  general  public,  or  to  do 
.so  Indirectly"  at  that  point  I  split  the 
phrase  by  adding  "or"  making  It  crystal 
clear  "or  by  controlling,  being  controlled 
by,  or  under  common  control  with,  a  per- 
son authorized  by  the  Board  to  make 
such  sales." 


I  am  certain  the  added  word  would 
clarify  the  language  of  that  Prohibit  on 
without  any  adverse  effects  to  either  the 
JeJufar  scheduled  or  nonscheduled  air- 

^"■nils  bill  by  definition  prohibits  the 
supplemental  from  selling  individual 
ucS  to  the  public  but  as  drafted  does 
StTrevent  tl^e  supplemental  from  op- 
erat£«  through  a  tour  wholesaler  or  re- 
tSer  who  in  turn  deals  with  individual 
members  of  the  public. 

BY  putting  the  word  or  it  isolates 
the  phrase  'or  to  do  so  indirectly"  which 
the  legislative  history  would  have  to  de- 
fine as  referring  to  a  prohibition  against 
the  supplemental  working  at  ^e  gen- 
eral public  through  the  direct  device  of 
a  tour  operator  or  a  package  operator 

^^''r  iDiMTMrSilrman.  will  the 

^'^;;;'TlaS\k.  I  ylem  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  disagree  with  my 
very  good  friend  from  Minnesota.  This 
s  the  precise  point  that  was  litigated 
in  the  two  cases  that  went  up  to  the 
supreme  Court  witii  the  Second  Circuit 
being  affirmed  4  to  4.  ,     v,  *  tv,o 

It  was  on  the  definition  of  what  the 
word   -charter "  is.  and  what  w'as  meair^ 
bv    indirectly".  If  we  were  to  do  this  in 
this  bill  and  say  'or  does  so  mdirectly. 
we   would   go    right   back   to   litigation 
again  as  to  whether  or  not  a  tour  op- 
eraSr^ould  sell  tickets  to  the  pubUc 
and  charter  a  supplemental  airline   be- 
cau.se  we  would  have  cut  out  the  phrase 
or  to  do  so  indirectly." 
In  the  subcommittee  this  was  the  pre- 
cise point  that  caused  the  argument  arid 
which  was  compromised  by  putting  in 
the  phrase  on  line  25.  page  2.  and  con- 
tinuing into  lines  1  and  2  on  page  3. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  and 
reter  to  the  CAB  regulations,  section  378. 
that  the  supplementals  cannot  sell  a 
ticket  anyplace. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tl- man  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Adams  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Blatnik  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  these 
regulations  provide  is  A^-st.  supplement- 
als cannot  .sell  tickets  anyplace^  They  do 
provide  for  only  a  tour  operator  to  do 
this,  which  is  carefully  defined  and  set 
up  under  a  series  of  regulations.  So  this 
language  is  precisely  drawn  with  the 
iPeal  intent  to  be  certain  that  the  tour 
operator  can  .sell,  but  there  is  to  be  no 
hankv-panky  between  the  supplemental 
&\\Vr\e  and  the  tour  operator. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  each  one 
,',i  these  tours  must  be  passed  by  the 
C\B  so  that  if  they  are  in  collusion  at 
any  time,  the  scheduled  airlines  can 
come  in  to  the  CAB  here  and  say.  There 
IS  collusion.  These  are  indirect  sales  to 
the  public  by  a  supplemental  an  liner. 
Tliorefore  prohibit  the  sale." 
The  CAB  is  in  agreement  with  that 

irinciple.  ^    .  .  , 

The  committee  is— as  represented  bv 

i:our  Members  on  the  floor.  Mr.  Broyhill 

of  Virt^in'a  Mr.  Kornegay,  Mr.  Pollock. 


and  later  the  gentleman  from  Texas^Mr^ 
PicKLEl.  and  established  the  piec  se 
point  the  gentleman  m  the  ^^'^  i  ^^  Wlk 
ing  about,  which  is  to  have  a  Piohibited 
indirect  sale,  but  the  language  of  the 
gentleman  would  prohibit  the  tour  ope  - 
ator  and.  in  effect,  put  us  right  back  heie 
where  the  second  circuit  was.  and  that 
is  why  we  opposed  the  amendment. 

?he  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  cf  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired^ 

,On  request  of  Mr.  Andrews  of  Noith 
Dakota,  and  by  unanimous  consent^  Mr^ 
blatnik  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 

^'S"°J^REw1%f  North  Dakcit.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  it  the  purpose  simply  to 
carry  out  the  committee  language  on 
page  2  that  no  aircraft  carrier  will  be 
S?rmltied  to  do  indirectly  what  it  is  pro- 
hibited to  do  directly? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  That  is  correct.  We 
made  it  clear:  What  they  cannot  do  di- 
rectly  thev  also  cannot  do  indirectly. 

Mr   ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  this  is  clear 
Mr    Chairman.  I  rise  in  full  support 

°^;S?r'lT™"K"  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 

'^MrPolToCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska. 

Mr    POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
not  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  by 
?he  gentleman  from  Minnesota  to  make 
it  abundantly  clear  what  this  Congress 
should  be  doing  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
and  that  is  whether  it  should  be  adop  - 
Tng  a  policy  to  allow  supplemental  a  r 
carriers  to  get  business   through   indi- 
vidual solicitation  by  a  tour  opera  or? 
we  have  to  decide  whether  this  is  right 
or  no?.  Regardless  of  what  ^vas  carried 
m   the    lawsuit,    the    supplemental    air 
carrier  has  never  been  allowed  to  put 
Sher  tours  of  individual  people  from 
different  places.   They   are   allowed   to 
STe    group    transportation,    special 
transportation  flights. 

This  is  to  make  it  abundantly  cleai 
they  cannot  do  it  Indirectly  if  they  can- 
not do  it  directly.  Is  this  not  the  case 

Mr  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  This  only  clarifies 
what  the  gentleman  means  and  makes 
Lre  they  will  not  either  directly  or  in- 
d^Jectly  control  a  person  authorized  by 
the  Board  to  make  the  sales. 

Mr  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  Washington.  I  am  suie 
fhe  gentleman  is  sincere,  but  ^vhat  does 
the  gentleman  understand  the  word  in- 
directly" to  mean? 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  woid 
"indirectly"  is  to  see  they  cannot  indi- 
rectly sell  tickets  through  a  tour  agent 
of  tour  operator  where,  in  other  words 
the  supplemental  has  put  a  f;hani  oi 
somebcSy  out  in  front  and  is  selling  the 
tickets.  That  is  what  this  is  for. 

What  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  has 
been  accompUshed. 

What  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ala.ska  and  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  is,  what  they  are  seeking  to  do  is 


nreciselv  what  was  litigated  in  the  Second 
Circuit  "The  pohcy  was  set  in  1962  when 
the  act  was  changed.  We  put  the  non- 
skeds  out   of   business  and   created  the 
supplementals  and  put  the  scheduled  air- 
lines into  business,  and  as  part  of  that 
the  supplementals  were  to  be  able  to  have 
charters    Thev   have   to   have    charters 
from   the   Defen.s"   Department,   and   to 
have  the  chariers  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment, the  military  requires  40  per- 
cent of  their  bu-sm-ss  to  be  civilian   and 
ill  order  to  have  40  percent  ')f  their  busi- 
ness civilian,  they  have  to  have  the  abil- 
itv  to  charter  thoir  equipment  to  /ours 
and  tour  agents  ^nch  as  we  have  allowed 
for  in  the  bill 

That  was  the  precise  thing.  I  say  to 
the  uentleman  from  Minnesota,  which 
was  before  the  committee.  I  believe  we 
have  accomplished  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  do,  wherea.s  his  amend- 
ment would  put  us  lieht  back  into  un- 
fortunate litigation  ^  ,  ^ 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in'oppo.sition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  said  in  addressing  the 
Members  when  we  started  that  this  com- 
mittee had  a  deci.sion  to  make,  and  it  was 
a  decision  to  be  fair.  In  my  opinion  this 
amendment  is  not  fair,  and  I  am  not 
accusing  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
of  offering  anything  that  is  not  fair,  but 
as  I  interpret  the  amendment,  this  will 
kill  the  intent  of  the  bill,  which  is  to  be 
fair  to  both  sides. 

We  have  not  done  the  precise  things 
that  either  side  wanted.  We  did  what  we 
thought  was  best  for  America,  to  keep 
the  supplementals  going  under  appro- 
priate regulation. 

I  do  believe  this  amendment  would  kil 
the  inclusive  tours  for  the  supplemental 
airiines.  I  do  not  believe  the  word  "or 
ought  to  be  in  there.  ,  . .    , 

I  will  sav  once  more  what  I  said  before, 
the  committee  in  its  wisdom  did  not  try 
to  determine  anything  about  which  class 
of  carriers  should  be  favored.  We  said  we 
wanted  to  be  fair,  and  we  ^^'anted  a 
strong    transportation    system    in    this 

There  is  no  one  who  has  been  a  better 
champion  of  the  scheduled  airlines  than 
I  have  been  ever  since  I  i^ave  been  a 
member  of  the  committee.  I  will  be  in 
5ie  future,  because  I  believe  they  have 

done  a  great  job.  »  i  „... 

I  stood  against  the  supplemental  air 
carriers  in  1962.  determined  that  those 
which  were  not  safe  and  were  not  fi- 
nanciallv  able  should  not  fly  through   he 
skies  to  kill  people.  At  the  end  of  the 
conference,  which  was  one  of  the  longest 
conferences  this  House  ever  had   I  was 
the  only  single  Member  who  stood  fast^ 
I  said  {hat  I  would  never  allo^v  it   and 
that  I  would  take  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  first  time  an   air  crash   came  and 
accuse  everv  Member  of  Congress  who 
supported  unsafe  air  .service  of  Pf'-Pftu- 
at  ng  danger  and  killing  people.  For  that 
?eTsonl7'of  the  supplementals  were  put 
out  of  business.  But  I  believe  the  reniain- 
ing  13  do  a  good  job.  They  mean  nothing 
to  me.  They  do  not  come  into  "^y  terri- 
tory. But  I  want  to  be  fair  to  them.  I 
believe    Congress   wants   to   be   fair   to 
them   I  believe  the  bill  is  fair.     __ 

I  do  not  beheve  the  word  "or  ought 
to  be  in  here.  I  urge  that  the  amendment 
be  defeated. 
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Mr  PICKLE  Mr  Chairman  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  have  a.sked  for  this 
time  to  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  do 
30  relucuntly  I  am  :n  awreement  with 
the  intent  of  the  gentleman  who  has  of- 
fered his  amendment 

I  wish  I  could  tell  the  gentleman  how 
many  drafts  were  made  in  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  attempt  ud  And  languane 
we  thought  would  be  fair  both  to  the 
supplemenul  and  to  the  certificated  air 
carriers  We  have  come  before  you  today 
with  what  we  believe  is  fair  laixuaKe 

I  submitted  additional  views,  still 
striving  for  what  I  thought  was  perhaps 
a  better  statement 

I  believe  the  amendment  we  adopted 
earlier  does  clarify  this  Ui  some  extent 
I  believe  what  we  are  trying  to  say  by 
this  bill  Is  what  we  need  to  say  in  passing 
legislation  It  is  an  involvpd  subiert  We 
need  something  to  clarify  it 

We  vw>uld  do  two  or  three  things  In 
a<ld:tioi> 

We  would  say  to  the  supplemental  air 
carriers.  "You  do  not  engage  in  this  In- 
dividual ticket  selling,  and  you  do  not 
engage  m  these  tour  operations."  We  also 
would  say  to  the  tour  operators,  some  of 
whom  have  become  very  bold  in  their 
offerings  to  the  public.  "You  must  offer 
these  tickets  strictly  as  outlined  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board," 

But  in  my  opinion  we  are  also  saying 
to  the  CAB.  You  mast  establish  rules 
and  regulations  for  these  tour  operations, 
for  these  individual  ticket  sales,  that  will 
be  fair  to  both," 

If  we  adopt  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  am  concerned  this  may 
greatly  curtail  the  operations  of  the  sup- 
plemental earners  to  the  extent  they 
really  wou'.d  :;ot  be  in  busme.ss,  or  else 
It  might  throw  the  matter  back  Into  the 
court  We  are  not  trying  to  do  damage 
to  either  side 

It  seems  to  me  we  can  live  with  the 
language  in  the  bill 

We  are  saying  by  this  legislation  that 
the  C.\B  should  iceep  withm  the  man- 
date that  the  Congre.ss  intended  That 
is,  that  they  are  primarily  to  go  to  the 
supplemental  earners  Still,  the  sched- 
uled earners  need  consideration,  and  it 
IS  good  policv  to  make  the  business  as 
competitive  a^  possible  This  is  an  old 
fight  We  heard  evidence  submitted  to 
our  committee  by  many  tiroups  The 
boldest  of  the  tour  operators  and  the 
operators  engaged  in  this  field  of  activity 
testified  on  this,  and  some  of  the  ad- 
vert'st  men  to>  appear  to  violate  what  I 
think  was  their  authority  I  am  tr>inK 
to  arnve  here  at  what  I  think  is  a  rea- 
sonable use  of  the  sale  of  individual 
tickets  Although  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
what  the  gentleman  offered.  I  thuik  this 
would  go  to  an  extreme  that  would  not 
be  desirable  at  this  point,  and  therefore 
I  oppose  the  amendment 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  one  bausic  policy  to  adopt  or  reject, 
so  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned.  I  do 
not  know,  whether  you  understand  all  of 
the  words  involved  m  this  legislation  or 
not  The  question  we  have  to  determine 
today  Ls  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 


allow  supplemental  air  carriers  to  get 
business  through  Individual  ticket  sales 
That  is  all  that  is  involved  here  We  have 
e.stablished  that  they  cannot  do  this  di- 
rectly but  what  this  bill  is  going  to  do 
is  authorize  them  to  do  it  indirectly 

Now.  I  am  just  as  much  interested  as 
the  chairman  m  fair  play  It  was  a  Ix^au- 
tiful  speech  he  made  a  ffw  moments 
ago.  and  I  agree  with  what  he  .says— 
that  he  wants  to  be  fair  to  both  sides  1 
do,  also  The  long -established  practice 
p.as  been  that  supplemental  air  earners 
are  authorized  to  handle  group  tours 
They  cannot  handle  Ilighls  by  individual 
ticket  sales  If  wi-  allow  individual  ticket 
sales  to  be  made  by  a  tour  operator  or 
by  a  travel  agent  until  such  agent  can 
accumulate  enough  individual  .sales  to 
put  together  a  group  tour,  then  we  are 
defeating  the  very  thing  we  have  tried 
for  so  many  years  m  this  Congress  to 
protect  for  the  scheduled  air  carriers 

I  do  not  .see  any  other  issue  here.  It  Is 
a  question  of  whether  you  let  the  sup- 
plemental air  earner  do  indirectly  what 
he  is  not  allowed  U)  be  directly  The  is- 
sue as  I  see  it  is  whether  or  not  you  are 
=4oing  to  allow  the  supplemental  air  car- 
riers to  put  together  Umrs  through  in- 
dividual ticket  sales 

Mr  HOLIPIELD  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'" 

Mr  POLLOCK  I  lun  i;lad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr  HOLIFIELD  I  am  goiryj  to  ask  a 
question  for  clarification  .As  I  under- 
stand it.  a  tour  opierator  or  a  travel 
agency  in  my  hometown  or  yours,  let  us 
sav,  decides  to  arrange  a  tour  to  t,'o  from 
Los  Angeles,  Calif  .  to  Miami.  Fla. 
That  travel  agent  or  tour  operator — 
.vhatever  you  might  call  him — contacts 
100  people  and  sells  them  Individual  tick- 
ets for  this  specific  tour  Now.  this  Is 
.vh.at  is  meant,  as  I  understand  It.  by  the 
laiiguaK'e  Tlie  supplemental  air  ear- 
ner cannot  own  that  travel  agency  In- 
directly 

Mr  POLLOCK  That  Is  correct, 
Mr  HOLIFIELD  But  the  supple- 
mental must  deal  with  a  tour  operator  or 
a  travel  agency  and  the  travel  agency 
must  sell  those  individuals  tickets  in 
order  to  get  a  group  together  So  it  Is 
not  the  supplemental  air  carrier  sell- 
ing the  tickets  individually  but  the  tour 
operator  or  the  travel  agency  getting 
the  ^:roup  together  for  the  trip 

Mr  POLLOCK  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  distinguished  i;entleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, what  he  has  said  is  absolutely 
correct  What  he  has  not  done,  though. 
is  iio  far  enough  to  see  the  evil  in  this 
proposal  When  someone  comes  in  who 
lives  in  San  PVancisco  and  he  has  to  go 
to  Miami,  he  goes  in  to  the  travel  agent 
and  the  travel  agent  says,  "There  is  no 
point  in  iiointf  to  the  regularly  sched- 
uled airline,  because  it  will  cost  you  i 
dollars  and  I  am  trying  to  put  together 
a  loui  and  we  can  >ave  you  $40  or  $50  or 
S60  on  It."  So  you  are  taking  away  the 
business  of  the  regularly  scheduled  air- 
lines I  happen  to  think  it  is  wrong  to 
take  away  the  cream  during  the  tourist 
season  and  let  the  regular  scheduled  air- 
lines run  the  regular  scheduled  routes 
all  year  round 

Mr  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr   POLLOCK.  I  yield  to  the  gen'le- 
man  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
talking  about  something  else.  He  is  ;iOt 
talking  about  Inclusive  tours, 
Mr  POLLOCK  I  think  I  am 
Mr  STAGGERS  Tlie  rules  with  refer- 
ence to  the  inclusive  tours  state  that 
there  must  be  three  stops,  it  must  take 
7  days,  you  must  pay  for  the  hi  tel 
reservations  and  ground  transportation, 
and  must  pay  110  percent  of  what  one 
riding  the  regular  airlines  would  ha\e  to 
pay  for  air  transportation  to  the  .sarue 
points 

I  would  a.sk  the  gentleman  frnm 
Alaska  is  any  man  going  to  pay  110  per- 
cent for  what  he  can  get  for  100  percent 
Mr  POLLOCK  Yes,  I  think  he  would. 
because  this  would  include  h's  gronid 
transportation,  his  meals  and  lodeira, 
in  addition  to  the  air  tran.sportation 
ticket 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Well,  unless  you  .ue 
going  to  Miami  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would.  You  are  talking  about  group 
charters  That  is  an  entirely  different 
thing.  You  can  go  from  one  point  'o 
another,  but  that  would  be  an  affin.rv 
group  charter. 

Mr  POLLOCK  I  am  Ulking  abi  .:: 
group  tours. 

Mr  STAGGERS  But  you  are  not  talk- 
ing about  inclusive  tours,  Tlie  suppk- 
mentals  do  have  the  right  to  charter  witli 
groups  and  that  is  right,  but  that  is  not 
the  fight  which  is  involved  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  today. 

Mr  POLLOCK  I  will  .say  to  my  dear 
friend  from  West  Virginia  you  are  cor- 
rect, .so  far  as  you  state  the  issue,  but 
you  are  here  authorizing  the  supplemer,- 
tal  air  carrier  to  pick  off  individual  sbIls 
through  an  agent,  and  thus  taking  busi- 
ness directly  away  from  the  scheduled 
air  carriers  who  have  responsibility  ror 
year  around  transportation,  not  Just  dur- 
ing the  lucrative  tourist  seasons.  Some  vi 
these  .scheduled  carriers  have  marginal 
operations  at  best  so  far  as  profits  are 
concerned,  especially  in  the  moie 
sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  country,  and 
I  think  Its  wrong  to  allow  the  supple- 
mentals  to  step  in  and  skim  the  cream 
off.  leaving  only  the  skimmed  milk,  as  :t 
were,  for  those  carriers  with  the  contin- 
uing responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  has  expired. 

The   question    Is   on   the   amendm'  v.' 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

.*MENDMENT  OmRED  BT  MR,  ZA8LOCK1 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  otTer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
A^fcadment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki    On 

page  2.  line  15.  after  "tripa".  strike  ou:  -r.e 
comma  and  including  inclualve  tour  cliare: 
trips." 

On  page  2..  line  16.  before  "other".  Inser: 
the  following :  "including  inclusive  tour  char- 
ter trips  In  interstate  and  overseas  air  trans- 
portations.'. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  ti.e 
amendment  proposed  can  rightfully  ix' 
called  the  balance-of- payments  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation.  I  have  careful  v 
read  the  report,  particularly  the  views  v. 
the  Department  of  State  as  well  as  U.e 


cnmmeotB  of  the  Department  <rfOo™- 
m^jTl  note  that  these  two  Depart- 
Senti  ie  not  in  harmony.  Of  course 
n^s^^t  unusual.  But  I  do  want  to 
'Jimt  oJlo  the  committee  that  the  De- 
Sament  of  Commerce  maintains  that 
Ss^Slatlon   would   be  helpful   and 
have  a  useful  balance-of-peyments  ef- 
fect I"  ^er  words,  that  inclusive  tours 
n  the  continenul  United  States.  Hawaii. 
Puerto   Rico,    and    the   Virgin    Islands. 
Sd  be  in  line  with  the  admlnistra- 
nons  efforts  to  reduce  the  travel  gap  ^j 
encouraging    Americans   to   take   vaca 
lions  within  the  dollar  area. 

Mr  Chairman,  my  amendment  would 
.educe  the  travel  gap.  b«ai^  Inclu^ve 
our  charters  travel  would  be  within  the 
continental  United  States  and  territor- 
i,.>,  of  the  United  States.  ^„„„f 

'some  will  argue  that  this  amendment 
will     preclude     inclusive     tour    charter 
rips    abroad,    thus   discoiirage    foreign 
.urists   visiting    the   United   States^I 
v.ant  to  point  out.  however,  that  the 
-ate  Department  letter  on  page  b  of  the 
committee  report  states-and  the  distln- 
^shed  gentleman  from  Indiana   [Mr 
Z,i^^     raised     this     very     interesting 
,.<  int^namely.    the    Department    notes 
hat    one    consideration    which    might 
hampeVthe  development  of  an  extensive 
•uTrmtlonal  inclusive  tour  program  by 
the  supplemental  airlines  is  the  reluc- 
ance    which    many    foreign    countnes. 
!  articularly  in  Europe,  have  shown  to- 
ward such  charter  services.       ^       ,   ^„ 
T^ielr  reluctance  has  been  based  on 
men-  concern  that  this  charter  activity 
nil  divert  traffic  from  their  scheduled 
mteinational  air  carriers.  fhouM  not  we 
ha^e  the  same  concern  as  to  what  extent 
ihe    supplemental    carriers    will    divert 
Iraffic  from  our  scheduled  mtemational 
Mir  ro.rricr^'' 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  If  I  may  conclude. 

I  would  further  point  out.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Department  of  Commerce  in  its 
letter  states  that  development  of  mclu- 
.ive  tour  charters  would  generate  a  very 
useful  balance-of-payments  effect.  FJir- 
ther.  the  Commerce  Department  letter 

The  inclusive  tour  service  is  highly  de- 
.elpedm  Europe,  and  is  particularly  attrac- 
uv^ro  persons  in  the  lower  Income  groups 
Who  otherwise  would  be  financially  unable  to 
visit  this  country 


Apparently  Commerce  is  referring  to 
charier  services  including  inclusive  tours 
withm  Europe,  Therefore  I  believe  Mr^ 
Chairman.  I  submit  my  proposal  would 
enhance  the  administration's  objectives 
to  bring  about  a  better  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation.  j„„„f 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington, 

Mr  ADAMS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman-and  I  understand  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman-but  I  believe 
that  this  would  be  the  -reverse  balar^ce- 
uf-payments-  amendment.  Because  un- 
der this  ruling  that  we  presently  have  the 
same  tour  operator  could  charter  a  plane 


lor  Americans  to  go  to  Europe,  but  the 
money  stays  within  the  American  system 
Sc^vL  the  American  tour  operator  re- 
ceives the  original  payment,  and  the  pay- 
ment goes  to  an  American  charter,  and 
Sefore  you  have  the  funds  staying 
here  If  you  cut  off  American  competition 
then    both    American    nationals    going 
abroad  and  foreign  nationals  who  wish 
Jo  come  to  the  United  States  must  deal 
with  the  foreign  tour  operator,  and  with 
a  foreign  carrier,  and  therefore  Ameri- 
can fS  go  abroad  and  European  funds 
are  prevented  from  coming  here. 

The  reason  that  they  mentioned  that 
certain    European    nations    have    been 
Stent  about  this  is  for  this  prec  se 
mJint    many  of  them  have  monopolies 
K't^^ir  lir  carriers,  and  they  do  not 
want  to  see  their  money  going  to  Amer  - 
can  carriers.  That  Is  why  they  are  a  little 
??luctent.  But  the  State  Department  says 
from  a  foreign  relations  standpoint  the 
Department  of  State  has  not  objected  to 
the  proposed  legislation  on  what  I  be- 
lieve theTentleman  is  saying,  and  I  hope 
the  gentleman  will  bring  this  amend- 
rnent  back  and  let  competition  contmue^ 
The   CHAIRMAN,   The   time    of   the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired 
(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Zablocki 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.)  .     ,  ^.  „ 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  The  argument  of  the 
gentleman  would  have  some  credence, 
S  far^"he  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
ts  concerned,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  would  document  his  claim 
with  substantiating  statistics^ 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 

°  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Zablocki  j. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED  BY    MB.  POLLOCK 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Pollock:  On 
natri  b^tnnlng  with  line  14.  strike  out  all 
^Xrlal  tfir'ough  page  3.  line  2,  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

••33)    -supplemental     air     transportat  on 

mea^  char'^t^er  trips  in  frJ..r^['r^X 
other  than  the  ^"-ansportatlon  of  mail  b> 
aircraft  authorized  by  a  certificate  of  public 
coaSence  and  -cessity   Issueci   pursuant 

to  section  401(d)  1 3)  of  ^^'^^^ct^.^f^V^"^ 
•.;uDDlemental  air  transportation  includes 
mcmst"  tour  charter  trips  in  air  transporta- 
Mon  1  e  travel  paclcages.  including  charter 
air  ttaMportation.  lodging  and  such  surface 
t  au^JXion  and  other  land  arrangements 
IVareaDDropriate.  offered  at  one  all-inclu- 
tfve  price  and  sold  by  a  supplemental  air  car- 
rier or  by  a  tour  operator  or  travel  agent  to 
members'of  a  specific  group  or  groups  orga 
nized  for  purposes  other  than  for  travel, 
however  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  per- 

r^^s^rSiS^^ 

^sSr^itio^n^^Ci^uVm^^^^^^ 

M^verrnHr  rc^^-urg:  b«! 

Te^SrlD^ke  such  individual  ticl^et 
^es  d^tly  or  indirectly  to  members  of 
^^<^ene«l  public.  Nothing  in  tUls  Act  shall 
p^r^vfntTsutl.  the  District  of  Columbia  or 


^  oossesslon  of  the  United  States  from  exer- 
cismg  "rtsdiction  01  the  sale  of  inclusive 
t^ur  charter  trips  by  supplemental  air  car- 

riers  ' 


Mr   POLLOCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 

"U^'chSan^'this  amendment  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  same  Problem  that  we 
were  discussing  a  minute  ago.  I  intendea 
m  offer  this  amendment  if  the  amend- 
menroffered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  BLATNiK]  was  not  adopted 
by  the  conference,  and  it  was  not. 

Mv  amendment  delineates  the  par tl- 
cuS  a^a  or  issue  in  this  bUl  which  is 
ri^smrb  n-  to  me.  and  that  is  whether  or 
not  a  sipPle^iental  air  carrier  shall  have 
the  right  to  put  together  tours  by  in- 
dMdual  ticket  sales-directly  or  indl- 

''?hLy  have  not  previously  been  able  to 
do  this.  The  bill  authorizes  them  to  do 
?t  unless  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members  to 

^ThV^a^st^Tentr  in  the  amendment 

Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prevent  a  State^ 
rh^  District  of  Columbia  or  a  possessloii  of 
^  ?T^fti^  states  from  exercising  Jursldlc- 
^Uo'n  of't^sairorinciusive  tour  charter  trips 
by  supplemental  air  carriers. 

Mr.   Chairman,   the   purpose   of   that 
provision  is  simply  to  allow  a  State  to 

or  tour  agent  to  put  together  tour  pack- 

HHto  ^^^  rs^^ 

States  or  elsewhere.  , . 

Mr  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  it  wouia 

?  viplri  bick  the  balance  of  my  time. 
'  ^Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment^ 

M?  Chairman.  I  am  only  PO^ng  to 
..oeak  briefly  because  I  know  the  hour 
isTate  But'l  would  just  say  that  ths 
Saf  not  before  the  commit^^e :  i  is 
^^r^f  withm  the  purpose  of  this  legisia 
Uon   and  I  thini  the  amendment  ought 

^^e'cS^lSvN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
rain  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Poi-tocKl. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Se  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  other 
amendments  to  be  offered?  If  not^  the 
luS^is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

^S'^'^'c^mmittee      amendment,      as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tne 
Committee  rises.  ^ 

Accordingly  the  Comimt^  .he  cha"r 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
^r  Rogers  of  Colorado.  Chairman,  ot 
^e  SSSittS  of  the  Whole  House  on 
thP  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
Sit  (SmnSttoe,  having  had  under  con- 
s?derSSi  the  bill  <H.R.  17685)  t^  amend 
the  Federal  AviaUon  Act  of  1958  witn 
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respect  to  the  deflnltion  of  'supple- 
mental air  transportation,"  and  for  other 
purposes,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
1254,  he  reported  the  bill  back  w  the 
Hoase  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  cominlbtee  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  quefitlon  Is  on  the 
amendment 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
en«T06sment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrassed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION    TO    RECOMMIT 

Mr  POLLOCK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to' the  bill? 

Mr    POLLOCK    I  am.  Mr   Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  .-eport 
the  motion  to  recommit 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Pollock  move*  to  recommit  the  bill 
HR  17685  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  C-onxmerce. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  'S 
3566  •  to  amend  the  Federal  .Aviation  Act 
of  1958  with  respect  to  the  definition  of 
"supplemental  air  transportation,"  and 
for  other  purposes 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill 

The  SPEAKER  I.s  there  obiection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  .,'entleman  from  West 
Virsmia' 

That  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

3    .3566 

Sf  't  f-nactfd  by  the  Srnaie  and  House  of 
Reprfscntatues  of  the  United  States  of 
America  xn  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph J3  I  of  subsection  <a)  of  section  lui  of 
the  Federal  .\vlatlon  .Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows 

■'33)  Supplemental  air  transportation' 
means  charter  trips,  including  Inclusive  tour 
charter  'rips  in  air  transportation,  other 
than  the  'ranspor'-aaon  of  mail  by  aircraft, 
rendered  pursuant  to  a  certificate  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  Issued  pursuant 
to  section  401id)i3)  of  this  .Act  to  sup- 
plement the  scheduled  service  authorized  by 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  pursuant  to  section  40lid)(l) 
and  i2)  of  this  .Act   ' 

Sec  2  Certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  for  supplemental  air  "ranspor- 
tation  and  statements  jf  authorization  is- 
sued by  the  Civil  .Aeronautics  Board,  are 
hereby  validated,  ratined.  and  continued  In 
effect    according    to    their    terms,    uot with- 


standing any  contmrv  determtnAtlon  by  any 

court  that  'he  Board  larked  pmwer  to  author- 
ize the  perfiirniance  if  Inclusive  tour  charter 
•rips  in  air  transportation 

MOTION    nrrEgED    BT     MR     ST.^f.CERS 

Mr  STAGGERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  ofTer 
a  motion 

rhe  Clerk  read  <i.s  foUow.s 

Mr  STAI.GERS  move*  to  «,trtke  out  all  ifter 
the  enactlni?  clause  of  S  3566  and  to  In.sert 
in  Ueu  therfHif  the  provisions  of  H  R  I76R5. 
as  pa.'i.sed   as  fcillows 

That  pajuumph  1 33 1  of  section  101  of 
the  Federal  .Aviation  Art  of  1958  is  amended 
to  rend   us  follows 

■'■f33i  'Supplemental  iilr  transportation" 
means  charter  trips  Including  Inclusive  tf)ur 
charter  Tips  in  :\lr  transportation,  other 
than  'he  tninsportatlon  of  mall  by  aircraft, 
rendered  pursuant  tii  ,i  certlflcat*  of  public 
convenience  and  necessltv  Issued  pursuajit 
t<J  se<-tlon  401idii3i  of  this  .Act  'o  .-upple- 
ment  the  scheduled  .^enlce  authorized  by 
certificates  of  public  convenience  and  neces- 
sity Issued  pursuant  t.o  .sections  401'(li(li 
and  •2\  of  this  .Act  NothlnK  in  this  parn- 
i^raph  shall  permit  .i  siipplemental  air  car- 
rier to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  an  IncliLslve  tour 
in  air  tmnsportatlon  by  selling  or  f>tTcrin(; 
Tor  sale  individual  tickets  dlrej-tly  to  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  general  public,  or  to  do  so  in- 
directly by  controlllMt{.  being  controlled  by, 
or  luuter  conimon  fontrol  v^-lth,  a  person 
authorized  by  the  Board  to  make  such  sales  ' 

■Sec  J  Ortincates  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity  for  supplemental  air  transpor- 
tation .ind  statements  of  authorizations.  Is- 
sued by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  are 
hereby  validated,  ratified  and  continued  In 
effect  .iccordlnK  to  their  terms,  notwith- 
standing any  contrarv  determinations  by  any 
court  that  the  Board  lacked  power  to  au- 
thorize '-he  performance  of  inclusive  tour 
charter  trips  In  .Ur  transportation. 

Sec  3  Section  401ie)i6)  of  the  Federal 
.Aviation  .Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to  read  .us 
follows 

■i6i  .Anv  .ilr  carrier,  other  than  a  supple- 
mental air  carrier,  may  perform  charter  irlps 
I  including  inclusive  tt>ur  charter  trips)  or 
ivny  other  special  service,  wnthout  regard  to 
the  points  named  In  its  certificate,  or  the 
type  L>f  service  provided  therein,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed   by  the  Board  '  " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  fine,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table 

A  similar  Hou.'<c  bill  -  H  R.  17685^  was 
laid  on  the  Uible 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  .5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  .'U.'^t 
parsed 

The  SPE.AKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vlrsinia'!' 

There  was  no  objection 


.•\PPOINTMFNT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVES- 
TIGATE CAMPAIGN  EXPENDI- 
TURES 

The  SPEAKER  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1239.  90th 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Special  Committee  To  In- 
vestigate Campaign  ExixMiditures  the 
foUo^iiiit;    Meiubcis   oi   the    Houst.    Mr. 


©"NeiLL    of    Massachusetts,    chairmai 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Davis  of  Geon  i;», 
Mr    Devine   of   Ohio,   and   Mr    Kvl     ' 
Iowa 


MRS    SOPHIE    MICHALOWSKA 

Mr  ASHMORE  Mr  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  iHR.  5233)  lor 
the  relief  of  Mrs  Sophie  Michalowsk;. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  ai'l 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

Tlie  Clerk  rend  the  Senate  amendment  us 
follows 

Page  2.  .liter  line  14,  Insert: 

"Set  3  Mrs  Sophie  Mlchalowska  Is  hereby 
relieved  trom  any  liability  for  payment  to 
the  United  States  of  the  amount  of  any  in- 
come tax  imposed  under  the  laws  of  the 
t'nlted  States  on  the  sum  referred  to  In  ttie 
first  section  of  this  .Act  " 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i^equest  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reservmg  the  right  to  object,  did  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  di.scu.ss  this 
with  any  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  or  with  any  of 
the  Private  Calendar  objectors? 

I  do  not  recall  any  conversation  the 
gentleman  had  with  me  concerning  this 
bill. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  checked 
this  with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Arends  1 . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  With  Mi. 
Arends  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speake: . 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  bill?  What  does  the  bill  do? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS  Yes;  I  ask  the  gentleman 
to  explain  very  briefly,  because  I  have  no 
desire  to  take  time. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ;- 
bill  for  a  private  claim  to  this  lady  who 
worked  for  the  American  Embassy  in 
Polaiid.  Frankly,  she  was  accused  of  do- 
ing underground  work  and  spying  for  the 
US.  Government. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Has  this  bill  previously 
been  objected  to? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
It  passed  the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
the  Senate  put  an  amendment  on  to  re- 
lieve her  of  having  to  pay  any  income  tax 
on  this  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  all  square,  as  I  re- 
member, with  the  bill  as  it  was  passed  in 
behalf  of  a  citizen  of  Hungary  who 
•vMrke;!  for  the  .American  Embassy. 

Mr.  ASHMORE  There  is  precedent  for 
it.  One  in  1965  and  one  in  1966. 

Mr.  GROSS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reseiTation  of  objection. 

The  SPF^KF-R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Sei.ate  amendmrnt  was  con- 
curred in 

.•\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING    EXPENDITURES    IN- 
CURRED  BY   THE   SPECIAL   COM- 
MITTEE   TO    INVESTIGATE    CAM- 
PAIGN     EXPE^fDITURES     TO     BE 
PAID     FROM     THE     CONTINGENT 
FUND  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr     FRIEDEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   for  the   immediate 
consideration  of  Hovise  Resolution  1281. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  lol- 

H    Res    1281 
Resolved,  That  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  investigation  authorized  by  H.  Res.  1239, 
Ninetieth  Congress.  Incurred  by  the  Special 
Committee    To    Investigate    Campaign    Ex- 
nendltures,  1968.  ocUng  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
lommlttee.    not   to   exceed    $50,000,    includ- 
••m  expenditures  for  employment  of  experts, 
«'r>eclal   counsel,    and   clerical,   stenographic, 
".nd  other  assistants,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouchers 
authorized    by    said    committee,    signed    by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  approved 
bv  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
SEC    2    Tlie  official  stenographers  to  com- 
mittees may  be  used  at  all  hearings  held  In 
the   District   of   Columbia   If   not  otherwise 
fiiiraged. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  lurther  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr  Arrtngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing: titles: 

HR  12843  -An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
Vatlonal  Institutes  of  Health;    and 

H  Con.  Res.  806,  Concurrent  resolution 
granting  authority  for  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  ITesldent  of  the  Senate  to 
sign  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  not- 
withstanding :.ny  adiournment  of  the  two 
Houses  r.ntll  September  4.  1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  imssed  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
■.equcsted.  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Hou.se  of  the  following  title: 

H,  Con.  Res,  805.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
Mding  for  adjournmen'  cf  the  House  from 
Friday  .August  2.  1968.  until  12  o'clock 
meridian.  Wednesday,  September  4,  1968. 

Tlie  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
miitte  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
raeni.s  of  the  House  to  the  bill  i  S.  3638) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  indemnity  payments  to 
dairv  farmers  for  milk  required  to  be 
withheld  from  commercial  markets  be- 
cause it  contains  residues  of  chemicals 
registered  and  approved  for  use  by  the 
Federal  Government." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  No. 
3  to  the  bill  iH.R.  16027i  entitled  "An 
act  to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code. 


to  provide  increases  in  rates  of  ctwnpen- 
saUon  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annomiced  that  tne 
Senate  receded  from  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  iH.R.  14367)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  disposal  of  beryl  ore  from 
the  national  stockpUe  and  the  supple- 
mental stockpile." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   'H.R. 
16363)   entitled  "An  act  to  clarify  and 
otherwise  amend  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation 
with   appropriate   State   agencies   with 
respect  to  State  poultry  products  inspec- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes^ ' 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  tH.R.  1093)  entitled  "An  act 
to  amend  and  clarify  the  reemployment 
provisions    of    the    Universal    Military 
Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for  other 

puiposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  and  3  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18706)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other 

purposes."  .,    .    *  *v. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

S  633  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  by  strengthening 
and  improving  the  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel svstem  of  the  U.S.  information  Agency 
through  esUblishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officer  Corps:  ,  ..  ,  ^ 

S  1504  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  for  enter- 
prises to  supplement  farm  income  and  for 
farm  conversion  to  recreation,  remove  the 
rnnual  celling  on  insured  loans,  increise 
the  amount  of  unsold  Insured  loans  that  may 
be  made  out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggre- 
gate annual  limits  on  grants,  establish  a 
flexible  loan  interest  rate,  and  tor  oth.-r 
tiurposes;  _  , 

S  2269.  ^n  act  to  amend  the  act  cf  August 
27  1954  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign countries;  and 

S  3095.  An  act  to  t.mend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  improve  tne  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  traliaing  of  nursing 
and  other  health  professions  and  all.ed 
)-ealth  profes-sions  personnel,  "he  prograni 
relating  to  student  aid  for  such  personnel, 
and  the  program  relating  to  health  research 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes. 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and 
the  program  for  when  we  reconvene  on 
September  4. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  this  week  is  to  agree 
to  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  adjourn- 
ment resolution. 

I  assume  that  the  program  for  the 
gentleman  is  to  head  for  Miami  as  .soon 
thereafter  as  ix>ssible. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  to  have 
a   verv   enjoyable  and   successful   week. 
Mr.' ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the 
gentleman  has  such. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  about  the  program  for 
next  month,  the  House,  of  course,  will 
adjourn  until  September  4.  1968. 

The  program  for  Wednesday  and  the 
balance  of  that  week  is  as  follows: 

H.R  14314,  trust  funds  for  educational 
scholarships  and  child  care  centers,  with 
an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  15045,  amending  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  de- 
bate: 

S.  2511.  crude  pine  gum  price  support, 
with  an  open  rule  and  1  hour  of  debate; 
and 

H.R  10564.  marketing  orders  on  pears 
for  canning  or  freezing,  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  debate. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject 
to  the  usual  re.servation  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  that  any  further  i^rogram  may  be 
announced  later. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY    BUSINESS   ON    SEP- 
TEMBER 4 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 

order   under   the   Calendar   Wednesday 

rule  on  Wednesday,  September  4,  1968, 

may  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATI\^    PROGRAM    FOR    THE 
BALANCE     OF     THE     WEEK     AND 
FOR  THE  WEEK  OF  SEPTE^LBER  4, 
1968 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 

House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Michigan? 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  INSERTIONS 
IN  THE  RECORD  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  of  the 
House  may  be   permitted  to  make  in- 
.sertions  in  the  Record  following  the  ad- 
iournment  until  September  4;  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,    pursuant    to    that    request    I 
should  like  to  advise,  as  authorized  by 
the   Joint   Committee   on  Printing,   the 
Congressional  Record  is  scheduled  for 
printing  August  8,  15,  22,  and  29.  Copy 
for  printing  in  Extensions  of  Remarks 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  or  to  the  Congressional 
Record  clerk  in  the  Capitol.  The  order 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  subject  matter 
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which  may  have  occurred,  or  to  any 
loeech  delivered  after  Auguat  2.  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew  my  request  that 
Members  may  be  permitted  to  make  In- 
■ertlona  In  the  IUcoiid  following  adjourn- 
ment until  September  4 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  SEPTEMBER  4, 
1968 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
tinanimous  consent  to  Uke  from  the 
Speaker  s  desk  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
luUon  805,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  araendmeni. 

as  follows 

Senalo  Amer.dmenl  On  pa^e  1.  line  2- 
•trtke  ou»- ■  Houae"  and  insert  •Congress 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table  ^__^^__^^ 

AID  TO  IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr  IX)N  H.  CLAUSEN  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr  Speaker. 
as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  will  recall,  after  a  long,  hard  bat- 
tle we  were  able  to  add  J91  million  to 
the  second  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  provide  full  entitlement  funding 
for  the  aid  to  Impacted  school  areas  pro- 
gram However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et and  the  administration  apparently  feel 
that  It  IS  not  the  Congress  which  is  go- 
ing to  determine  whether  or  not  this 
program  is  going  to  be  funded,  but  the 
executive  branch 

The  second  supplemental  .specifically 
provided  that  the  'funds  were  to  remain 
available  until  July  31.  1968  '  TTial  date 
expired  last  night,  and  the  administra- 
tion has  seen  fit  to  refuse  to  release  this 
money  for  eligible  school  districts 
throughout  the  Nation  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that,  in  this  instance,  the  administration 
has  clearly  and  flatly  failed  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  Congress 

I  have  long  held  the  belief,  and  have  so 
stated  many  times,  that  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  a  verv-  basic  re- 
sponsibility here  to  provide  assistance 
and  relief  to  those  school  districts  whose 
fiscal  and  programing  problem.s  are  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  many  of  their 
students  are  from  families  connected 
with  Pedera'  and  military  Installations 
These  families,  of  course,  do  not  con- 
tnbute  to  the  local  tax  rolls   The  prob- 


lem of  funding  these  schools  have  been 
increased,  particularly  on  the  west  coast, 
by  our  commitment  m  Vietnam,  where 
we  have  military  installations  .serving 
our  logistical  needs  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  elsewhere  In  the  Pacific  theater  of 
operations.  Lose  of  Public  Law  874  funds 
m  my  own  State  of  California  by  this 
action,  for  instance,  amounts  to  over  $15 
million 

I  believe  the  Congress  ha.s  fulfilled  It.s 
obligation  In  authorizing  the  nece.ssary 
fund.s  Just  yesterday,  the  Senate  agam 
indicated  its  support  by  approving  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  pro- 
viding that  all  unobligated  economic  as- 
sistance funds,  with  the  exception  of  De- 
velopment Loan  funds  and  Alliance  for 
Progress  loai\s.  would  also  be  frozen  un- 
less the  administration  funds  the  im- 
pacted areas  program  as  specifically  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress 

I  cannot  indicate  too  strongly  the  det- 
rimental efTect  this  refusal  by  the  ad- 
mmistratlon  to  release  the  $91  million 
provided  by  the  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations Act  will  have  on  school  di.stnct.s 
serving  large  numbers  of  military  and 
civil  service  families  Quite  frankly  I 
am  wondering  just  what  priority  the  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  give  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  America 

The  matter,  at  least  for  the  moment 
appears  to  be  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Congress  I  make  the.se  remarks  to- 
day merely  as  a  statement  of  my  own 
continued  support  for  this  program,  and 
to  express  my  great  disappointment  at 
the  decision  of  the  administration  t) 
withliold  these  funds  which  were  author- 
ised by  the  Congre.ss  to  assist  this  im- 
portant domestic  education  program 

Once  again,  we  find  the  noble  words  of 
this  administration  unmatched  by  deed^ 


PRESIDENT  J(iHNS<^N  SIGNS  Pf- 
CINSKI-CI-ARK  JUVENn.E  DELIN- 
QUENCY   BILL 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  nunute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
luy  remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois'' 

There  w  as  no  objection 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker  yester- 
day at  a  very  Impressive  ceremony  at  the 
White  House,  President  Johnson  signed 
i:ito  law  HR  l-'l-'O  which  Is  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Act  of   1968. 

This  was  a  particularly  proud  moment 
for  me  foi  with  the  President's  siKiia- 
ture,  the  Pucinski-Clark  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  of  1968  formally  came  into 
being 

I  know  of  no  greater  contribution  that 
we  m  CoHKte.ss  can  make  toward  bring- 
ing about  law  and  order  in  America  than 
to  provide  the  communities  with  sigiufl- 
cant  assistance  to  develop  effective  pre- 
vention programs  to  help  young  pt-ople 
avoid  becoming  young  criminals. 

H  R  12120  provides  meaningful  assist- 
ance to  local  communities  to  develop 
preventive  programs,  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, diagnostic  facilities,  trained  per- 
sonnel to  deal  with  young  people's 
problems,  and  encourages  the  Stales  to 


develop  a  comprehensive  plan  to  m«'et 
the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency 

It  should  be  a  .source  of  great  concei  : 
to  all  of  us  that  recent  studies  show  iti 
percent  of  those  released  from  Amenr.i:. 
prisons  return  to  prison  within  a  pevu  ,\ 
of  36  months. 

This  sUggering  recidivist  rate  is  reuiiy 
the  shame  of  our  Nation 

The  record  file  .shows  that  almost  ;ii 
each  instance  adult  criminals  start  uut 
as  juvenile  delinquents 

It  should  be  a  source  of  great  concr:  :i 
to  us  that  8  out  of  everj'  10  automobile 
thefts  in  this  country,  7  out  of  every  iO 
robberies,  and  5  out  of  every  10  bur- 
glaries In  America  are  committed  in- 
persons  under  21  years  of  age. 

Nor  can  we  ignore  the  tragic  fact  thai 
the  single  group  in  America,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  largest  number  of  anests. 
Ls  the  15-and-16-year-old  age  group 

The  legislation  which  President  John- 
.son  sicned  into  law  has  as  Its  main  thrust 
the  development  of  efTective  prever.tion 
facilities  for  those  young  people  ab.nit 
to  become  delinquents  and  rehabilitative 
facilities  for  tho.se  who  have  strayed  uno 
lawlessness  in  an  effort  to  save  them  be- 
fore they  become  hardened  adult  crim- 
inals Yesterday's  ceremony  at  the  Wliite 
House.  Mr  Speaker,  was  the  high  ;>oint 
in  my  legislative  career  for  I  know  of 
no  greater  contribution  that  a  man  can 
make  than  to  Invest  In  the  welfare  of 
the  young  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  include 
in  the  Record  uiday  President  Johnson  s 
very  inspiring  message  which  he  deliv- 
ered as  he  signed  this  landmarks  legis- 
lation. 

HR.  12120  now  esUblishes  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  local  communities  to  make  a  most 
significant  contribution  In  the  war  on 
crime. 

Mr.  Johnsons  excellent  remarks  fol- 
low: 

Mayor  Waj>hii\«ton.  dl-slingulslied  members 
of  the  Senate,  ;tnd  House  oi  Representauves, 
'.adles  and  gentlemen 

It  Is  very  hard  for  us  to  think  of  two  sad- 
der words  than  Juvenile  delinquency  They 
8p«ak  of  wasted  youth  and  they  speak  of 
worried  families.  Too  often  they  speik  of 
re  forma  tori  en  that  do  not  reform  the  'hlld 
.ind  do  not  resolve  the  problem 

In  1964.  400,000  .\merlcan  boys  and  girls 
.iwalt«d  trial  behind  bars.  One  of  everv  six 
.\niertoan  bovs  will  go  to  juvenile  court  be- 
fore that  boy  is  18  years  of  age  .\bout  half 
of  thoae  arrested  for  major  crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  now  under  24  years  of  age 

The  bill  that  we  will  sign  this  morning 
promises  a  fundamental  reform  of  this  trag- 
edy. This  bill  Is  designed  to  prevent  Juvenile 
delinquency 

It  Is  designed  to  save  a  youngster  from 
committing   his   first   offense 

It  gives  funds  to  states  and  to  cities  for 
vouth  programs. 

It  helps  local  communities  to  train  experts 
in  how  to  combat  Juvenile  crime 

This  bill  will  rehabilitate  life  aJid  renew 
hope. 

It  offers  fund.s  for  bold  projects  to  help 
voung  lawhrertkers 

It  will  help  build  new  fnciUtlec  to  help  re- 
claim the  delinquents,  not  Just  to  punish 
the  delinquents. 

It  assists  police  and  other  public  agencies 
to  come  up  with  modern  and  compassionate 
answers  to  the  stubborn  problems  of  'uve- 
nile  crime. 

But  this  law  Is  JuBt  the  beginning   Criml- 


,^  are  made  and  not  bom.  They  are  made 
rtiums.  they  are  made  by  bad  schools,  by 
kLi  health,  by  idleness  and  by  despair. 
'^nd  until  we  get  around  to  curing  those 
,11s    we   cannot  cure  crime  and  we  cannot 

^"^„:S:Tbo  promise,  a  cheaper^utlon 
J,mu«!  a  fake   and   a  false   solution.  We 
^Tm  t^guJ^tee  every  young  American  a 
Mfp  of  fulfUlment,  not  violence. 

The  intelligence  and  moral  energy  of  young 
Jerlcans  are  greater  forces  today  than  ever 
he'ore  They  must  be  a  force  for  good  and 
no't  evil  for  constructive  and  not  destructive 

'"xhls  is  the  end  of  this  bill.  It  serves  the 
ursent  alms  and  the  highest  hopes  of  all  of 
our  vouth  and  all  of  our  people. 

I  Jm  very  proud  that  some  of  the  outstand- 
•  ng  leaders  of  the  Congress.  In  the  Senate 
"aiid  in  the  House,  have  given  years  of  dedi- 
cated effort  to  helping  bring  about  this  meas- 
ure today  that  I  am  so  proud  to  affix  my 
name  to. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


DISCONTINXJANCE  OF  RAIL 
PASSENGER  SERVICE 


Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
un  mimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ......       *_ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
thi-  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Members  probably  know,  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  is  actively  consid- 
ering a  bill  concerning  the  discontinu- 
ance of  rail  passenger  service.  I  have  al- 
ready expressed  my  support  for  taking  a 
closer  look  at  this  matter,  and  making 
a  .strong  effort  to  preserve  our  passenger 

sv.->iem.  ,         -,,.     •  1 

It  IS  good  to  note  that  the  editorial 
board  of  Life  magazine  has  expressed 
ihi.'.  same  view,  and  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
print the  article  from  the  August  2,  1968. 
issue  of  Life : 

As  THE  Ikon  Horse  Heads  for  Pastub* 
\t  the  rate  the  great  long-distance  trains 
are  disappearing,  scenes  such  as  those  on 
pp  36I>-50  may  soon  qualify  as  nostalgic 
mt  morabllia  of  a  vanished  age — like  stereopt- 
icnn  views  of  horse-drawn  trolleys.  In  the  past 
10  years.  868  Intercity  trains  have  disap- 
peared, among  them  such  reverberating 
names  as  the  20th  Century  Limited,  the  Lark 
and  the  Chief. 

Oddly  enough,  the  people  now  most  eager 
tc  do  away  with  the  great  trains  are  the  raU- 
road  operators  themselves.  They  say  that 
tlity  are  losing  a  haU  billion  dollars  a  year 
carrying  passengers  In  a  country  where  every- 
body wants  to  fly  or  drive  his  own  car.  Some 
experts  argue  that  the  loss  Is  nowhere  near 
that  great,  but  everybody  agrees  that  the 
railroads  lose  money  on  passengers.  This  be- 
:ng  a  free-enterprise  country,  the  railroads 
^av  that  If  the  demand  is  not  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  expense,  they  should  be  free  to 
eliminate  the  service. 

Tnat  may  be  simple  marketplace  eco- 
nomics, but  there  Is  nothing  simple  about 
•he  economics  of  transportation.  The  money 
•hat  the  consumer  spends  on  tickets  or  tolls 
IE  only  part  of  it.  Think  of  the  billions  spent 
.  n  superhighways  and  Interchanges  and  those 
gasoline  taxes  that— unlike  most  taxes— can 
only  be  spent  on  roads.  Think  of  the  millions 
•hat  must  now  be  spent  (and  not  Just  by  air 
travelers)  to  improve  airports  to  relieve  the 
crowded  air.  The  railroads,  too.  In  the  early 


days  especially,  had  a  preferred  position  at 
the  public  trough.  But  now  they  «re  less 
eager  to  be  subsidized  because  they  don  t 
want  to  Incur  the  public  obligations  that  go 
with  It  They  want  to  be  free  to  make  money 
on  freight  alone.  Commuter  trains,  perhaps 
with  pubUc  funds,  they  might  accept— but 
long-distance  trains,  no.  It  may  be  that  the 
real  Interest  of  the  country  would  dictate 
that  some  form  of  railroad  passenger  busi- 
ness coast  to  coast  should  be  supported  at 
the  expense  of  a  few  interchanges  or  airport 
runways.  'We'll  never  icnow  as  long  as  we  have 
no  national  transport  policy. 

Optimists  thought  we  might  get  one  with 
the  creation  of  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, but  its  powers  were  seriously  con- 
stricted in  the  very  legislation  that  gave  It 
birth  Now  a  cry  for  national  transport  priori- 
ties has  come  from  a  most  unlikely  source. 
The  normally  somnolent  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  regulates  the  rail- 
roads, has  petitioned  Congress  to  study  the 
future  of  railroad  passengers. 

Usually  one  more  elaborate  study  of  a  prob- 
lem Is  Just  what  we  don't  need.  But  a  study 
of  their  great  trains.  That  makes  sense,  too. 
needs  might  Just  make  good  sense.  The  ICO 
has  also  asked  Congress,  at  least  for  the  dura- 
tion of  its  ovm  study,  to  give  It  power  to  deny 
the  urge  of  the  railroads  to  derail  the  last 
of  their  great  trains.  That  make  sense,  too. 
By  the  time  we  find  we  need  those  trains. 
there  may  be  none  left  to  save. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  FREEZE  ON  IM- 
PACTED AREAS  SCHOOL  AID 
FUNDS  ANNOUNCED  ON  JULY  31  BY 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 


Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  action  taken  by  the  President  on 
July  31   to  freeze   the  Impacted  areas 
funds— funds   which    this   body    deter- 
mined necessary  if  the  Congress  is  to 
meet  Its  commitment  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts across  our  land  as  expressed  In 
Public  Law  874. 

On  June  11.  this  body  approved  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentlelady  from  Hawaii  I  Mrs.  Mink]  to 
add  an  additional  $91  million  to  the  sec- 
ond supplemental  appropriation  bill.  The 
amendment,  identical  to  an  amendment 
which  I  had  also  drafted,  enabled  this 
Congress  to  provide  the  funds  necessary 
to  meet  entlUements  under  Public  Law 
874— a  law  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1950  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
communities  where  the  presence  of  Fed- 
eral instaUations  imposed  special  burdens 
on  their  schools. 

On  July  31.  however,  the  President  an- 
nounced at  his  press  conference  that  he 
wiU  not  spend  the  $91  million  of  impacted 
school  aid  money  which  we  appropriated 
last  month. 

This  action  will  mean  a  reduction  of 
20  percent  in  funds  to  which  impacted 
schools  are  entitled  under  Public  Law 

874. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  school  districts  form- 
ulated their  plans  for  fiscal  year  1968 
based  upon  the  reasonable  assumption 


that  the  Federal  Government  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  to  meet  full 
entitlements  under  this  law.  These  plans 
have  been  implemented  but  the  Federal 
Government,  despite  repeated  effor^  by 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, has  failed  to  provide  the  necessary 

funds. 

We  have,  in  effect  pulled  the  rug  on 
our  own  schoolchildren,  for  it  is  they 
who  must  bear  the  bnmt  of  our  irre- 
sponsibility. 

The  action  taken  by  the  President  on 
July  31  presents  grave  budget  difficulties 
for  the  Impacted  school  districts  and 
as  a  representative  of  an  impacted  dis- 
trict, I  do  not  intend  to  remain  silent 
about  this  very  crucial  matter.  I  urge 
my  colleagues,  who  have  Federal  in- 
stallations in  their  districts,  to  join  me 
in  protesting  and.  hopefully,  resolving 
this  matter. 

I  am  aware  of  the  need  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  and  am  particularly  cog- 
nizant of  the  $6-billion  budget  reduc- 
tion voted  by  this  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  afford  to  make  a  reduction  in  a 
program  that  involves  not  only  the  edu- 
cation of  children  whose  parents  live 
and/ or  work  at  Federal  installations  but 
involves  all  the  children  in  our  impacted 
school  districts. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
June  28  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  it  was  eloquently  noted  that 
Defense  experts,  in  and  outside  of  the 
Government,  informed  the  Congression- 
al Quarterly  that  a  reduction  of  $10.8 
billion  in  the  Defense  budget  could  be 
realized  without  jeopardizing  the  cur- 
rent level  of  the  Nation's  defense. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  area  in  which 
we  should  seek  reduction,  not  in  the 
area  of  education  which  is  the  very 
heart  of  this  Nation. 

I  will  include  the  article  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  his  statements  to  the  press  on  July 
31,  the  President  said: 

I  would  agree  to  pay  for  the  full  entitle- 
ment for  "A"  students  (whose  parents  worlc 
and  live  at  a  federal  Installation]  in  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969  if  Congress  decided  in  its 
wisdom  that  this  was  essential. 


Mr  Speaker,  the  Congress  in  its  wis- 
dom, as  I  pointed  out  prenously.  voted 
to  provide  the  necessarj-  ftmds  for  the 
impacted  areas  program  at  a  time  when 
it  sought,  as  it  does  now,  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending  in  all  possible  areas.  We 
simply  did  not  consider  the  impacted 
school  program  as  an  area  in  which  re- 
ductions could  be  made  when  we  voted 
in  favor  of  the  $91  million  appropriation 

on  June  11.  „        .,  -> 

Why  should  we  feel  differently  now  > 
Let  us  strive  toward  leanness  but  not 
cut  out  heart. 

I  will  relate  these  remarks  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  I  urge  that  all  the  Members 
who  are  in  accord  with  my  views  will  join 
me  in  voicing  their  opposition  to  the 
freeze  on  impacted  areas  school  aid 
funds. 
The  article  referred  to  follows : 

DEFENSE    BUDGET    CUTS    OF    $10.8    BiLUON 

Sken  Feasible 
Defense  experts  both  In  and  outside  the 
Government  have  told  Congressional  Qum- 
terly   that  huge  cuts   can  be  made   In  the 
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dofanM  budget  while  reUlnlng  or  even  im- 
proving Ove  curr^n:  level  of  the  nation's 
defenae 

Highly  placed  sources  in  the  Pf-ntngon  and 
industry  told  CQ  that  cute  tot*ling  ai  leaat 
110  8  billion  could  t>e  made  in  areas  they 
classlfled  as  fat  None  'f  the  cuts  would 
aSect  U  3  combat  capaOlllUee.  they  said 
Instead  on.y  lojflstlcal  element*  '.hey  view 
as  excessive  and  weapon  aystema  they  con- 
sider overlapping  unnecessary  or  of  doubt- 
ful CDmoat  effectiveness  would  be  cut  back 
"Although  numerous  ufflcials  m  the  Pen- 
tagon fav<.r  the  masslv*  cuts  the  actual 
decisionmakers  remain  unciinvlnced  De- 
fense Secretary  Clark  M  Clifford  t.Md  a  June 
20  press  conference  that  the  Administra- 
tion probably  would  lmp«.«e  defease  spend- 
ing cuts  of  12  to  W  Dll.lon  ^  part  if  the 
t6-bllllon  reduction  ordered  by  Congress  as 
the  price  of  enactment  of  President  J.  hn- 
5<3n  s  coveted  tax  increiLse  One  Pentagon 
source  who  favors  the  higher  cul«  told  CQ 
it  was  surprising  that  Clifford  would  accept 
any  reductions  at  all.  In  view  of  pressures 
from  the  military  and  defense  industries  to 
Keep  "he  budget  intact  ' 

In  addluoii  to  the  logistical  support,  the 
n»a;or  armaa  cited  by  sources  as  f.if  include 
XAe  new- ar.'iballlstlc  missile  system  i  ABM  i 
■■.innecebaar'-.v  sophlstlcftted"  equipment 
in  both  Air  Force  and  N-ivy  alrcralt  an 
expensive  air  defense  system  deployed 
against  what  sources  see  as  "weak  and  out- 
moded '  Soviet  bomber  forces,  the  Army  s 
nellcopter  program  and  antisubmarine 
carrier  task  forces  of  high  cost  and.  sources 
said,     dubious"   combat   effectiveness 

One  Pentagon  civilian  said  these  areas 
tied  down  fantastic  amounts  of  manpower 
despite  the  generally  low  level  of  combat 
e.Tectlveness  they  afford  Cutting  them  back 
m  many  raises  actually  would  impnve  the 
na'ions  defense  Not  only  would  additional 
manpower  be  freed  far  direct  combat  needs. 
but  the  mobility  of  US.  forces  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  lack  of  extraneous  equip- 
ment and  a  sluggUh  logistical  tall  "  Bv  '  de- 
escalaung  sophistication."  he  concluded, 
"we  could  escalate  combat  effectiveness  " 

In  view  of  the  Government's  financial 
crisis,  anot.ier  official  said,  it  would  "border 
on  the  irresponsible  If  these  programs  are 
not  cut  back.  These  areas  should  be  cut 
anyway,  bu"  in  view  of  the  nation's  oth<>r 
pressing   needs,    the   case    Is   overwhelming  " 

Another  Pentagon  civilian  said  other 
funds  might  be  saved  by  deferring  desirable 
projects  until  later  n.scal  years  The  source 
said  there  were  "a  lot  of  nice  things  the 
military  would  like  to  have  and  probablv 
should  have  under  normal  circumstances 
But  with  the  d"u,ir  under  atu^ck.  we  can't 
just  go  on  with  business  as  usual  For  the 
next  year  at  the  very  least,  we  ve  ?ot  to 
drive   a   Volkswagen    Instead   of   a   Cadillac" 

Sources  emphasized  that  the  cuts  not  only 
would  mean  loll  ir  >avin,"s  but  ai.«o  balance- 
of-payraents  g^lns.  Cuts  affecting  overseas 
forces  would  be  worth  direct  payments  sav- 
ings of  almost  $1  billion.  Ai  the  spending  cuts 
cool  the  economy,  they  said  there  would  be 
further  payments  savlni?s  due  to  returns  of 
capital  which  had  flowed  abro;id  to  escape 
the  V  3.   inflation 

Clifford  h.\s  not  yet  spelled  out  which 
areas  will  be  cut  to  make  up  the  planned 
reductions  of  «2  to  »3  billion.  Sources  told 
CQ.  howe'.er.  that  the  most  likely  action 
wii;  be  deferral  of  weapon  systems  rather 
than  strlrplrg  proi^rams  they  consider  "fat  ' 
Some  of  the  items  Clifford  reportedly  is  con- 
sidering Include  the  Navy':-.  »1  7  billion  ship- 
building program,  the  Air  Force's  military 
space  project,  formation  of  a  new  6th  Army 
division,  and  new  air  defense  mlaeiles. 

WTaI  follows  13  a  compilation  of  major 
areds  In  which  subst.-intlal  cut*  are  thought 
feasible  without  reduction  m  the  country's 
military  strength,  it  is  the  result  of  detailed 
interviews  In  each  area  with  numerous  de- 
fense Industry  experts,  civilian  and  military 


olBcUis     The    Administrations    Justlflcatlon 
for   funding  each   program  also  is  presented. 

B'^fiikdoui  of  prtyposed  cutt 
Pollowln*?  is  a  cmpll-ition  of  <-ut»  that  \ 
cnnsiensus  of  CQ  s  sources  feel  could  be  made 
in  the  fVical  1969  defense  budget  without 
diminishing  U  9  combnt  capabilities  i /or 
detati.i  ind  .4d"iin;sfration  -u^f  i  Irafioni  tre 
tezt  I  Figures  In  parentheses  are  subtotals 
Item  Suggest-'d  iiif 

.\ntiballistlc  Missile  System 

,ABMi       -.    •!    1    billion 

Bomber  Defense  System 

iSAOE      .    1     billion 

Surface-;.,   A:r     Ml.ssUes -      850   million 

Manpijwer  (♦   2   billion) 

Army '^  -    billion 

Slavy yoo  million 

Air    Force 875  million 

Marine  Corps. - 400  million 

Tactical   Aircraft   Programs (1.8  billion  i 

Army ^'0  million 

N'.ivy fi35  million 

Air  Force .^.--     700  million 

Antisubmarine  Carrier  Forces.-     400  million 

Attack   Cirrler   Forces 360   million 

Amphibious     Forces     and     Fast 
Dephiyment     UJglstlc     Ships 

iFDLsi   -.    500  million 

Manned  Orbiting  Laboratory..     600  million 
Total 10  8  billion 

ST«ATBCIC    FORCES 

.■\BM  System.  Probably  one  of  the  most 
clear-cut  Items  of  '  fat.  "  in  the  view  of  most 
of  CQ's  sources,  was  the  .ABM  .■.\stem.  de- 
signed to  protect  the  nation  against  an  In- 
tercuntlnent.il  ballistic  missile  att,ick  Cur- 
rently programmed  for  a  thin  "  deployment 
I  termed  Sentinel  "  i  to  defend  against  a 
small  attack,  the  ABM  employs  nuclear- 
tipped  missiles  to  seek  out  and  destroy  ene- 
my .Tilstilles  in  the  upper  atmosphere  CQ's 
sources  doubt  the  system  will  have  any 
chance  of  working  .igainst  ,i  realistic  attack; 
consequently,  they  would  cut  the  fiscal  1969 
request  figure  ot  SI  2  billion  for  ABM  dc- 
plovment  and  development  down  to  SlOO 
million  for  lurther  development  work  In 
addition,  they  would  cut  back  some  $200 
millu>n  more  that  was  appropriated  for  .ABM 
deployment  in  previous  hscal  years  but  not 
yet  spent  i  About  »200  million  more  in  previ- 
ously appropriated  deployment  money  al- 
ready Is  obligated  i  The  funds  were  the  first 
installment  on  a  total  installation  cost  of 
.$5  to  $7  billion  for  the  -thin"  .\BM  deploy- 
ment, subsequent  expansion  of  the  system 
to  a  "heavy  "  shield  would  cost  an  estimated 
»40  to  450  billion. 

The  sources  listed  several  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  system  ill  because  of  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  the  .ABM  has  not  yet 
been  tested  in  the  atmosphere,  thus,  they 
said,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  system's 
r.-idnrs  or  Its  tracking  and  guidance  systems 
will  survive  the  first  blast  the  ABM  set.s  off; 
(21  counter-measures  on  the  p.irt  of  an  ene- 
my woula  ije  .-elatively  simple:  there  are 
many  devices  w  confuse  a  radar  .system,  par- 
ticularly the  use  of  a  number  of  dummy 
targets,  and  i3i  thus  far.  the  United  States 
has  been  unable  to  attain  acceptable  relia- 
bility with  far  simpler  missile  systems  de- 
signed for  antiaircraft  use.  In  simulated 
combat  tests,  these  missiles  have  shown  both 
ft  low  level  of  readiness  and  a  [xjor  "kill  " 
ratio.  "With  missile  technology  In  its  current 
state."  one  Pentagon  civilian  said,  "an  ef- 
fective .\BM  would  be  worth  .ilmost  any 
price  we  would  have  to  pay  for  It  But  for 
the  present  we  cm  m.ike  greater  strides  In 
that  direction  by  spending  smuU  sum?  of 
money  to  advance  technology  until  we  have 
a  really  useful  capability,  rather  thun  .-.pend- 
ing a  lot  to  produce  hardware  that  we  know 
wont  work  ' 

.•tdministranon  position. — After  opposing 
.ABM  deployment  for  years,  'hen  Defen.se 
Secretary  Robert  S  McNamara  late  In  1967 
gave  in  to  pressure  by  Congress,  the  military 


and  industry  and  ordered  the  system  de- 
ployed. In  his  speech  announcing  the  deplc  y- 
ment,  McNamara  said  there  were  "martnii^l 
grounds  for  concluding  that  a  light  depliv- 
ment  of  U  S  ABMs  against  iRed  Chin,-.,  .s 
prudent."  McNamara  warned.  howe\er.  'lint 
"If  we  .  opt  for  heavy  ABM  deployment 
at  whatever  price  we  can  be  certain  •!...• 
the  Soviets  will  react  to  offset  the  advan'.-iKS 
we  would  hope  to  gain"  McNamara  'li- 
cluded  that  the  nation  must  "resist  :h.t 
lemptHlion  firmly  "  because  the  "grc.itest 
deterrent  .igalnst  such  a  strike  Is  not  .i  mas- 
sive, costly,  but  highly  penetrable  .^BM 
shield,  but  rather  a  fully  credible  offi-n  i-.e 
assured  destruction  capability"  iFor  Mr- 
Samara  ^tatfmfnt.  spe  1967  Almanac  p  .'"•56  ( 

In  recent  weeks.  McNamaras  succcs-,or. 
Clark  Clifford,  has  argued  Mr  more  vUor- 
ously  than  McNamara  for  Installing  ;he 
ABM  Clifford  June  19  sent  a  letter  to  Sen.ite 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman  HI.  h- 
ard  B  Russell  iD  Ga  i  warning  that  It  wo  .'.d 
be  a  .serious  mistake"  for  the  Senatt-  -.j 
turn  down  the  Sentinel  deployment  i.it- 
ford  s  letter  placed  new  emphasis  on  •]:i 
potential  of  the  system  to  protect  US.  offen- 
sive missile  sites  from  Soviet  attack  "r  -o 
limit  damage  from  an  accidental  .-<'wet 
nnng 

In  a  press  conference,  the  following  day. 
Clifford  said  the  system  now  had  "real  sig- 
nificance" vls-a-vls  'he  Soviet  Union  Clttn? 
US  intelligence  reports  that  the  Suv.tts 
were  installing  such  n  svstem  Clifford  .id 
the  United  .States  would  be  "'In  a  better  p'-i- 
tlon  to  reach  agreement  with  them  on  an 
ultimate  step  toward  tllsarming  if  we  al.«o  i,'o 
about  the  deplnvment  of  a  system."  CIlfTord 
did  not  spell  out.  however,  whether  th.it 
would  Involve  escalation  to  the  level  of  a 
"heavv  •  ABM. 

Senatr  .^B^t  Hasslr  The  vear's  first  fklr- 
mlsh  over  'he  ABM  came  In  the  Senate  ill 
April  during  consideration  of  the  ftsc.il  Vi09 
defense  procurement  bill  iH  3293).  B\  a 
17  41  roll-c.-ill  vote,  the  Senate  April  18  re- 
jected an  amendment  by  Gavlord  Nelson 
iD  Wis.)  to  drop  the  bill's  $342.7  million  in 
.Sentinel  procurement  funds  Later  In  the 
;lay  by  a  28-31  roll-call  vote  the  Sen.ite 
rf'ipcted  an  amendment  by  John  Sherman 
Cooper  (R  Kv  i  to  prohibit  deployment  M 
an  ABM  system  until  the  Detense  Secretary 
certified  that  it  was  •practicable"  and  that 
its  cost  was  known  "with  reasonable  accu- 
racy." (See  votes  Sl-82.  Weekly  Report  p. 
963:  for  story  see  p.  904. ) 

Opponents  of  the  system  were  encourneed 
several  weeks  later  by  press  repirts  that  -he 
Administration  intended  to  drop  the  ABM 
svstem  at  part  of  the  $f.-biinon  economv 
cut  The  reports  proved  WTong.  however,  .is 
Clifford  launched  his  vigorous  defense  of  the 
system.  On  June  24.  the  Senate  bv  a  34-52 
roll-call  vote  rejected  an  amendment  Dy 
Cooper  and  Philip  A  Hart  iD  Mich.)  to  r.dd 
lahRuage  to  the  defense  cotistructlon  ;iu- 
thorizatlon  hill  i  HR  1R703)  prohibiting  ex- 
penditure of  anv  .\BM  tuiuis  authorized  'JV 
the  bill  before  Julv  1.  iy69.  nie  Senate  ti:e;i 
went  on  to  reject,  by  a  12-72  roll-call 
vote,  an-  amendment  by  Stephen  M.  Young 
,D  Ohio  I  to  delete  the  bill's  authorization, 
of  $227  3  million  In  ABM  construction  money. 
It  was  expected  'hat  the  antl-ABM  grc-.ip 
"ji-ould  renew  its  attacks  on  the  svstem  when 
•he  program  later  was  considered  In  the 
appropriations  stage. 

At  one  point  In  debate.  Sen  Henry  M. 
Jackson  D  Wash),  the  bill's  lloor  manaP'T, 
went  beyond  Clifford's  statement  in  prais::-.: 
the  anti-Soviet  capabllltv  of  the  .'^ystrir. 
Jackson  June  19  said  some  Senators  ;ippar- 
ently  had  "taken  too  literally  'he  publ.c 
rationale  for  the  .system  previ.^usly  Riven  y 
oflicl.as  of  the  Defense  Department.  As  .^ 
result,  these  Senators  have  missed  the  mo>t 
significant  feature  of  the  .-•ystem:  it  wi'.! 
have  definite  capabilities  for  defense  against 
the  Soviet  missile  threat  "  Not  only  wou.d 
the  system  defend  US    missile  sites  against 
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.„  t  -hreat.  Jackson  said,  but  U  would  also 
■provide  a  limited  degree  of  P';°'e"'°'^,  °' 
P'erlcan  cities  and  other  strategic  forces 
Cr^ovlet  attack,  as  well  .is  Improve  our 
;-ap.^cliy    to    detect    and    .i-s-sess    any    missile 

,'tack   ' 

Bomber  deirn.-.e  system 


Another  big  item  CQ  s  .sources  view  as  "„. 
.  ec.ssarv  IS  the  complex  warning  and  inter- 
•■.;„.■  sv.slem  designed  lor  detense  against 
>..r.>nge  bomber  attack  Called  SAGE  for 
^.,  uutomavlc  Ground  Environment,  the 
:^M,in  employs  elaborfite  radars  both  to  de- 
lect incoming  bombers  and  to  guide  Inter- 
,-Pii'ors  to  shoot  them  down 

Sources  said  it  was  wldelv  accepted  in  the 
Pen-»«on  that  the  Soviet  ^""'"V""  '""fe": 
could  muster  an  appreciable  bomber  threat^ 
Despite  intelligence  reports  that  the  Sovle  3 
i°u.^clropped  their  lon.-range  '^"^^"f  «^^^'- 
nn-nt  effort."  one  military  source  told  CQ, 
■Tve  retain  the  SAGE  system  as  a  hedge  that 
■  he  michi  aealn  shift  course.  It  would  make 
'nlrc  sense  to  phase  out  the  SAGE  system 
now  and  then  build  up  our  air  defense  flght- 
"r  forces  later  if  the  threat  should  reappear. 

As  in   the  case  of   the   ABM  system,   CQ's 
technical    .sources    in    this    area    fear    SAGE 
wo  1 1  be  subject  to  a  wide  range  of  coun- 
ter   ea-.res  which  would  render  It  ineffec- 
V    against  an  enemy  attack.  A  higher  de- 
cree of  efiectlveness  can  be  attained^  these 
?y  rces  said,  bv  phasing  out  the  SAGE  sys- 
,,    and  relying  solely  on  Federal  Aviation 
Adinlnlstration  iPAA.   surveillance  capabili- 
ties -md  normal  US  -based  fighter  squadrons. 
combat  -raining  squadrons  and  the  Air  Na- 
Hal   Guard    One   K.urce   said   this   wou  d 
be   .  ..vstem  "based  on  weapons  and  detec- 
tion   eq-.upment    that    maximize    kills,    not 
au-  .ma'tlon  "•    Savings    from    such    a    move 
would  be  an  estimated  *1  billion  a  year- 

Despite   the  ^18  billion  cost  of  Installing 
th^  s.AGE  svstem.  one  Pentagon  civilian  said 
he  Air  Force  had  been  aware  of  "^rippling 
liws"   in   -he  svstem  ever  since  the  outset 
ofmstallatlon  \n   the   -''^-lf,S0%-74%J  ! 
Force  apparentlv  felt  U  should  get  the  sys- 
tetn  fir=t   and   then  make   it   work.'    he  said. 
*ir  number    of    costly    modifications    have 
tailed    and   so   were   right   back   where   we 
tarted     The  -source  noted  that  the  Air  Force 
was  about  to  embark  on  another  costly  modl- 
ftc-^tU  program  taut  predicted  It  would  be 
no    lette?  than  previous  efforts.  Desl^a^ 
AWACS  for  Airborne  Warning  and  Control 
Svs  cm      he   project   envisions  an  Improved 
r  dar^vstem  that  is  claimed  to  track  mcom- 
)n2  aircralt   at  levels  lar  below  the  present 
capability.    CQ's     .ources    said    the    AWACS 
radars  wotild  be  Just  as  unreliable  and  Mil- 
uerable  t^  countcrmea.-ures  as  are  those  In 
the  current  SAGE  ■svstem. 

tdT7jun.^frafi07i     position.— McNamara     in 
his  1968  defense  posture  statement  said  the 
Defense  Department  had  conducted  extensive 
studies  of   the  antlbomber  defense  problem 
and  thiu  in  all  the  alternative  force  struc- 
tures examined,  the  "  indispensible  element 
was    \WACS    If   perfected.   McNamara  said, 
.WACS  would  be  important  for  several  rea- 
son-    ,n   its  ahilltv  to  track  aircraft  at  low 
altitudes:    -2,    its  ability  to  Proy|de  detec- 
tion at   creater   distances   from  the  United 
States;  and  i3l    its  low  vulnerability  to  mis- 
sile attack  compared  with  the  SAGE  system. 
McNamara    conceded,    however,    that    the 
feasibiutv  of  AWACS  depended  "Pon  the  suc- 
cessful deplovment  of  a   "downward -looking 
airborne  radar.  Although  McNamara  said  the 
reciured  technology  was   "within  oiir  reach 
he  did  no:  comment  on  the  over-all  need  for 
a  bomber  defense  sys-tem  or  on  the  present 
level  of  efiectlveness. 

Surfacc-to-air  irii^idcs 
CQ's  sources  said  8850  million  per  year 
could  be  saved  by  phasing  out  "ineffective 
air  defense  missiles  and  deferring  heavy 
hardware  development  on  new  missiles. 
Sources  said  there  was  little  reason  to  be- 
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neve  these  missiles  would  work  any  better  in 
combat  than  Soviet  missiles  used  by  the 
North  Vlenamese,  stated  in  the  Max  6  issue 
of  Aviation  week  to  have  attained  a  kill  ratio 
of  less  than  1  percent  According  to  one  mili- 
tary source,  "the  North  Vietnamese  have  ap- 
oarently  learned  much  more  quickly  than  we 
have  that  their  real  defense  against  bombing 
rests  on  antiaircraft  guns  "  The  source  sa  d 
the  current  and  planned  antiaircraft  gun 
un'ts  would  be  "more  than  enough"  for  good 

"'TheTI.'  missiles,  called  Hawk,  Nike-Her- 
cules and  Bomarc,  are  d^l"">-^^,^ 'l^^^^*'^ 
...round  U.S.  forces  m  Vietnam,  f'f "-f.  .t;" 
rop.^  Alaska  and  the  continental  Unaert 
states.  Like  the  SAGE  svstem.  the-/  P^^" 
Vorin'.nce  tests  have  been  so  unsatlsf actors 
maT  thev  have  required  constant  programs 
ofmodiflcation  and  improvement.  Commen  - 
ing  on  both  the  SAGE  and  the  missile  pr  - 
grims.  one  source  said  "laree  get -well  pro- 
grams   r.re    ulwc.ys    a    svmptom    ol     a     ba-s.. 

''''^^nist:auve  po..tf:o,i -Administration 
inaivses  indicate  that  the  "ijet  well  pro- 
grams^hould  yield  substantial  reliability  irn- 
nrovements  Furthermore,  it  is  lelt  that  the 
'gumance^chnology  of  at  least  Uie  new^r 
H  S  mlssUes  is  consider.,bly  more  sophisi- 
^ated  and  'dvanced  than  that  of  the  Soviet 
missues,  even  though  the  US.  nnss,  es  have 
not  vet  been  demr-nstrated  in  combat. 


GENERAL    P1.TRPOSE    FORCES 

Manpower 
Sources    Indicated    that    sums    totaling    li 
mlXum  of  $4.2  billion  could  be  saved  by 
^rlng  "fat"  from  logistical  elements  of  all 
?he  sfrvlc^.  (The  cost  savings  of  the  man- 
power cutT  were  figured  on  the  basis  of  an 
avrra^e  annual  cost  of  $10,000  P"  ^erv'  =«; 
man    The   figure  Included   the   serviceman  6 
Svind  alloi-ances.  medical  care,  pension. 
S^.'  bUletlng.    training,    supervision     and 
omer  supporting  expenses.)   For  each  o.    he 
services     CQ's    sources    recommended    cats 
ranging  from  10  to  20  percent,  but  arnong 
most    sources,    recommend atians    tended    -o 
^C^ter  around  the  lower  figure  ^^^  purPoses 
of  this  study.  CQ  assumed  the  lower  cut. 

one  Pentagon  civilian  told  CQ  that  "r.nv- 
one  whc^s  ever  been  In  the  service  is  aware 
of  the  tremendous  wastage   of  "^^^^^Y'"^ 
the  vast  number  of  support  troops  who  sit 
around  with  little  or  nothing  to  ^o-  Beyond 
that,  there  are  tremendous  °'"'^?P  K,f,f  bv 
even  In  functions  that  keep  people  busy.  B> 
::^lble  reorganization,  passive   cuts  could 
be  made  in  the  support  i.rea  and  we  d  have  a 
better,  more  streanUined  force. 
Army 
Of  the  total  Army  strength  of   1.550.000, 
about    360,000    are    In    combat    un  ts    'div  - 
sions    brigades,  artillery  and  missile  units ) , 
no  obo  are  transients  (men  en  route  between 
ass  gnments)  and  1,080.000  are  in  .idditlonal 
S5^rT  roles  beyond  those  already  provided 
in  the  combat  units   Sources  agreed  that  the 
"rmv   should   not   be   allowed   to   carry   the 
arTe  transient  category  but.  as  a  ^f-P  aced 
civilian  put  it.  should  have  to  "take  it  out 
Of  their  hide  just  like  a  corporation  would 
Elimination   of  the   transient   f;?"=^e   plus   a 
lO-percent  cut  in  support  would  yield  a  re- 
duction  of   218,000   troops,   wcvrth   estimated 
savings  of  almost  $2.2  blUlon. 
Navy 
The  Navv  lists  a  total  strength  of  775.000. 
including  330,000  ;isslgned  to  combat  umts 
vessels  or   air  wings.   50.000   transients   and 
395  000  in  support.  A  reduction  of  90.000  m- 
c?udiu?    a*  a  minimum,  the  elimination  of 
me  irinsient  category  and  a  lO-percent  c 
in    support,    would    mean    cost    savings    of 

S90O  million. 

Air  Force 

Of  total  Air  Force  strength  of  900.000  the 
breakdown  includes  270,000  in  combat  air 
or  missile  units,  5,000  transients  and  625,000 


in  the  ..upport  function.  The  minimum  cut 
recommended  by  CQ'i>  sources  wo^lfL  ="ean 
reductions  of  67.500  and  savings  of  $675  mil- 
lion. 

^fariJtes 

current    Marine  strength   is   "300  000.   with 
-'0  000  in  combat  -round  or  air  units.  2o^0 
tnuislents     and     155.000     in     ^tipport.     The 
minimum  cut  v.-ould  amount  to  about  40.000 
and  savings  of  S-400  million. 
.V.4  TO  Forces 
CQs  sources  said  it  would  be  desirable  to 
,.ut  back  the  US   commitment  'o;i:^^«^  ^J 
Atlantic   Treaty   Organization    , NATO)     but 
most  of   the  sources  agreed   that  as  long  as 
•he    commitment    remained,    US.    forces   lo- 
cated m  Europe  added  far  more  strength  to 
the     West's     posture     than     they     would     if 
bro-.ieht   home  and  kept  in  reserve  for  pos- 
sible redeplovment   One  former  high-rank  ng 
Pontagnn  rivillan  told  CQ.  however,  that  the 
united  States  should  press  West  Germ.any  to 
provide   ft'll   logistical   support   for  the  U_3^ 
combat  forces  deployed  on  German  soil^  The 
source  said  this  should  be  more  desirable  to 
the  Germans  than  the  present  arrangement 
of  German  offset  purchases  of  U  S   weapons 
and   probably  would   mean   an  even   greater 
balance-of-pavments  savings  for  the  United 
States    The  source  estimated  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  enable  the  United  States 
to  pull  otit  an  additional  95.000  troops  (above 
the  standard  10-percent  cut  discussed  above) 
and  would  amount  to  cost  savings  of  almost 
M  billion  a  vear  and  :>600  million  in  balance- 
of-pavments  gains  (CQ  did  not  Include  this 
Item  in  the  value  of  over-all  cuts,  however 
because   it  would  necessitate  an   agreement 
with  a  foregln  government  while  the  other 
cuts  could  be  undertaken  by  unilateral  Pen- 
tagon or  Congressional  action.) 

\dmmstratir,n  position  -The  Admini.stra- 
'lon  has  contended  that  manpower  allot- 
ments are  the  results  of  inten.slve  studies  oil 
the  requirements  of  all  the  forces  Present 
strength  levels,  it  contends,  provide  optimum 
combat  support. 

Tactical  aircraft 
Avi.-itlon  experts   Interviewed   by   CQ   said 
ruts  totaling  Jl.a  billion  could  be  made  lii 
the  next   hscal   vear's   aircraft  procurement 
proerams.  primarily  by  dropping  •'elaborate 
and    impractical"    electronics    systems    and 
buvlne  more  austere  versions  of  the  -.aft 
Air  Force 
Cuts  of  at  least  $700  million  could  be  made 
;n  the   Air  Force  program    ^otirces  said    by 
nurchasing  simpler  versions  of  the  f2  ■■i  tnll- 
non  F-4E.  the  $8  million  P-HID.  and  drop- 
ping Production  of  the  S2.6  million  A-TO  in 
favor  of  the  A-37.  which  costs  only  $350,000^ 
Despite   their  high   costs,   sources   said    the 
F  4  had  failed  to  provide  clear  superiority 
over  soviet  fighters  and  the  P-IU  was  too 
vulnerable  to  enemy  fighters  and  an    aircraft 
defenses   to   be   useful,   consequently     these 
aircraft  should  be  prime  candidates  for  fur- 
•her  cuts    One  civilian  expert  said  the  A-l 
was    "neither    accurate    nor    maneuverab  e 
enouch  to  be  effective  m  its  assigned  role  of 
c-Xe   air   support."   In   the  interim,   he  said, 
the     highlv     maneuverable.     -ombat-proven 
^37  could  serve  effectlvolv  \n  the  ^'-f  ^"/"P- 


T>ort  role  untu  ..  new  generanon  of  atta-k 
^rcraft  more  approprlatelv  tailored  t.  the 
mi.-«ion  could  be  built  .    -r>  ./, 

Shifting  from  production  of  the  .\-.B  .o 
'he  A-37  would  save  about  S210  million  1. 
;hP  -me  r.uir.'Det-  of  a-.rcr.^ft  b-.ideeted  f.^r 
hscal'igeg  were  boueht.  Sources  paid  an  i  ddl- 
tional  $30  miUion  could  be  saved  ''.■  d.op 
■r°  the  F-4E"s  -.one  Ust  of  combat-ines- 
=entS"  equipment  such  a.s  .sophisticated 
navieatlon^  ,.hd  fire  control  systems.  .A  .- 
,ther  ?350  million  or  more  m  resear. ..  ._  ..d 
procurement  money  could  "e  sa^ed^  the. 
!^;id  bv  dropDlng  the  ?2-mir.ion  Mark  U 
;iectronics'sy'-tem  1:,  the  ^-U  iD^thus  .ea^^- 
ing  the  plane  in  effect  an  F-UIA).  One  c. 
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v'.llan  offlcui  said  the  »ophlatlc*t«<l  elec- 
tronic* gear  in  each  of  the  two  latter  craft 
would  be  highly  unreliable  contrlbu*^  attle 
or  nothing  to  c<jinbat  effecUveneM,  and  de- 
cre'ise  alrcra.'t  performance  ^nd  dAKy  u'.lil- 
zatlon  ra,t«  ■  Likewise.  tllO  mll'.iun  cou^d 
be  saved  by  L-antlnuing  A  7A  production 
rather  than  Introducing  the  JubstanUally 
more  expensive  A  7E,  an  air<T3L!t  termed  by 
on*  nvUlan  source  as  90-perfent  gold- 
pia'.e 

Several  sources  also  emphasized  that  great 
scrutiny  should  be  placed  on  the  P-lllA 
program  which  ha.-;  enx>unt«red  extensive 
prob;errus  In  recent  combat  tests  in  Vietntim 
Unless  the  plajie  begins  showing  marked 
improvement."  they  said,  the  pnigram  should 
be  cut  back  until  a  better  alrcract  an  be 
developed. 

Navy 

By  Applying  the  above  aosterUy  program 
to  the  even  more  compiex  Navy  P-4J  elec- 
tron.cs  systems,  sources  said  fiscal  1969  aav- 
mgs  of  »60  million  could  be  attained  They 
applauded  the  Senate  Armed  .Services  Com- 
m^r.tee.1  recent  tcU-m  In  denying  a  »585  mJl- 
:io:;  iuth'jrt/auon  request  for  the  contro- 
versial P  11  IB  pro^im.  bvit  they  said  the 
Committee  committed  the  worst  possible 
error'  51  providing  »287  mil. Ion  for  accel- 
erated development  of  a  substitute  craft,  the 
^TX-!  \  military  >i  ar-e  termed  the 
VFX  a  warmed- j'.er  versl'in  '  of  the  F  111 
which  will  'oet  subst.intla;.y  miire  and  per- 
form only  slightly  better  than  the  plane  It 
would  replace  Fc  <tory  on  the  VFX  and 
F-lllB.  iee  Weekly  Report,  p    1007  i 

Army 

.\n  area  '>f  increasing  fat"  sources  said 
Wis  the  Army's  helicopter  pro-am.  and 
particularly  the  Huevs  and  Chlnooks  that  \re 
prevalent  In  Vietnam  "There  are  so  many  of 
thoae  things  In  Vietnam,"  one  military  source 
said  that  even  a  serneant  complains  If  he 
has  to  ride  in  a  truck  "  Sources  recrimmended 
that  the  approximately  *600  million  request 
for  helicopters  In  Hscal  1969  excluding  the 
Cheyenne  helicopter  which  they  would  dropi 
should  be  scaled  back  to  attrition  level^j- 
an  appro.xiniate  buy  of  650  helicopters  Sav- 
ings would  b«  an  estimated  4360  million,  in- 
cluding $Ji)0  million  on  the  helicopter  buy 
and  »60  mi. Hon  m  helicopter  operating  costs 

Several  c.viUau  ind  military  sources  said 
the  helicopters  had  presented  a  tremendous 
logistical  burden  In  Vietnam  in  terms  if 
fuel,  ammuar.i  >n.  spares  and  manpt>wer  ' 
One  Pentagtin  iour'-e  said  the  limitations  or 
heilLXipters  had  Influenced  us  heavily  to- 
ward short  one-  jr  »everal-day  operations  to 
the  extent  that  Lhe  .\rmy  la  Vietnam  has 
laxgely  abandoned  the  mission  of  holding  and 
patrolling  territory  ' 

Source*  also  recommended  dropping  the 
new  Chevenue  helicopter  an  .idvanced  craft 
based  on  a  co«nplex  .^u.■«>l.^■  gun  fire  control 
ivstem,  wtilch  they  say  is  now  slipping  bad- 
ly. One  former  Pecta^uu  official  said  the 
Chejeiiiie.  which  costji  4J  1  rni.lion  w.ue  tne 
blggeat  boondoggle  tne  .Army  ever  got 
dragged  into-  a  complete  waste  "  In  a  cloee 
support  attack  he  said,  it  would  take  the 
helicopter  a  iTunimuin  ."f  16  seconds  'o  home 
in  and  guide  its  missile  to  target  In  the 
meantime,  he  said  you'll  be  blasted  out  of 
the  sky  by  every  weapon  from  small  arms 
to  tank  or  antiaircraft  Are  This  concept 
might  work  if  you  were  up  against  a  single 
tank  in  the  desert  But  if  you're  In  the 
mld£t  of  a  Soviet  division,  there  s  just  too 
much  around  that  thev  can  throw  back  at 
you  "  Dropping  the  Cheyenne  pr<j<jram  would 
mean  fiscal  196U  savings  of  about  tI50  mil- 
lion la  coats  of  procurement  and  continuing 
R  and  D 

AiministTation  posxnon — Aircraft  Elec- 
tronics Gears.  A  military  spokesman  told 
CQ  that  in  every  case  the  alrcralt  under 
discusalon  Jvere  equip{>ed  with  gear  neces- 
sary for  them  to  meet  their  assigned  com- 
bat role«    Sure    vou  might  gain  a  maneuver- 


ability advanuge  by  rem>ning  gear  from  a 
plane  But  you  alsti  pay  .i  penalty  And  in 
these  cased  the  penalty  would  far  offset  the 
gains 

Heliroptrri  The  .^dminljiratlon  has 
maintained  that  more  helicopters  are  neces- 
sary t<p  increase  US  mobility  m  the  war  in 
Vietnam  In  the  months  ahead  it  is  esti- 
mated that  nellciipters  s<-irtles  In  the  war  will 
double  to  the  level  of  almost  1  million  a 
montn 

With  regard  to  the  new  Cheyenne  heli- 
copter studies  have  shown  that  the  pre- 
dicted acc\iracy  of  the  craft's  gun  and  mis- 
sile guidance  syitems  add  m>  much  to  com- 
bat etTectlveness  that  they  more  Uian  com- 
pensate for  the  cost  and  logistics  burdens 
Despite  the  slips  the  .\dmuilstratlon  argues 
thiit  over-all  program  rlek  is  so  low  that  the 
recent  production  go-ahead  is  justified 
Anfi.iubmanne  forrei 

.\nutlier  .u-ea  where  a  consensus  ul  CQ's 
.^,ur'-es  wsuld  m.ike  sul)st.iin!  lal  cutK  is  in  thv 
Navy's  antisubmarine  warfare  i  ASW  )  force 
Sources  said  'hey  W(jultl  eliminate  the  entire 
.leet  "t  eiK.'if  .\SW  .iirrralt  carriers,  whose 
planes  have  never  been  effective  in  locating  or 
destroyuiK  modern  submarine-s  m  simulated 
combat  exercises  The  sources  would  leave  the 
^jb  to  existing  attack  submarines,  destroy- 
ers and  high-endurunce  land-based  jjatrol 
aircraft  These  forces.  i>ne  military  source 
said,  .ihould  be  more  than  enough  to  carry 
the  full  load   " 

Mothballing  the  entire  ASW  carrier  force, 
sources  said,  would  mean  savings  of  at  least 
$400  million.  Including  $160  million  in  car- 
rier operating  costs  $110  million  on  the  3'2 
other  shipw  associated  with  ASW  carrier  fleet. 
$100  million  m  operating  r.\penses  nf  'he  ASW 
aircraft  and  a  large  classified  allotment  for 
development  of  a  new  ASW  plane  of  un- 
precedented complexity  and  sophistication— 
the  VSX  Eventual  costs  oX  the  V8X  pro- 
gram  hix\e   been   estimated   at    $2  5   billion  l 

Adtninistrattoti  Po.itlion — McNamara  in 
his  defense  posture  statement  conceded  that 
the  present  ASW  carrier  force  was  a  'rela- 
tively high-cost  system  In  relationship  to 
Its  effectiveness  '  McNamara  .idded  however 
that  intensive  studies  had  determined  that 
advantages  and  flexibility  inherent  lu 
such  a  :  jrce  would  marginally  warrant  Its 
continuation  lu  the  1970s- -provided  that 
Its  effectiveness  could  be  greatly  improved.  " 
To  make  these  Improvements.  McNamara 
said,  would  entail  a  '. ery  expensive  under- 
taking"—the  development  of  "a  new  and 
much  more  capable  .Urcrnft.  "   the  VSX. 

Attai-k  tamer  forces 

.\nuther  large  sum  of  money  could  be  saved 
CQ'3  .sources  said,  by  changing  the  concept 
of     deployment     of     attack     carrier     forces. 

Sources  said  that  by  counting  on  carriers 
only  for  quick  reaction  and  an  Initial  power 
surge,  then  substituting  land-based  aircraft 
for  the  long  haul.  It  would  be  possible  to 
mothball  three  of  the  15  carriers  currently  in 
use  and  still  meet  all  the  nation  s  worldwide 
commitments  The  sources  added  that  cut- 
ting the  force  down  to  12  carriers  also  would 
mean  that  construction  could  be  deterred  on 
three  expensive  nuclear-powered  carriers 
programed  for  construction  o".  er  the  next 
six  years  (estimated  total  cost  $2  billion) 
and  that  two  air  wings  of  the  oldest  aircraft 
could  be  ph.vsed  out  Savings  would  amount 
to  «J60  million  for  the  1969  fiscal  year,  in- 
cluding $120  million  In  carrier  operating 
cosu,  $130  million  In  costs  of  operating  escort 
ships,  $27  million  in  air  wing  operating  costs, 
and  about  $^5  million  in  fiscal  1969  advance 
funding  toward  the  first  of  the  three  addi- 
tional nuclear  carrleni  .plus  an  unexpended 
$50  minion  for  this  purpose  from  fiscal 
19681 

CQ's  sources  said  one  illustration  of  "Irra- 
tionality "  In  carrier  deployment  was  the  cur- 
rent stationing  of  three  carrleni  In  the  waters 
off  North  Vietnam   One  Pentagon  source  said 


that  "no  other  aircraft  deployment  con.  '  .,( 
more  expensive,  because  we  have  to  keep  •*,) 
carriers  m  support  for  every  one  on  Ilii(>  , 
total  of  nine  attack  carriers  tied  up  In  -he 
war  We  could  phase  out  six  of  those  cirners 
by  pulling  only  t'wo  out  of  Vietnam,  >,.•;:,,; 
one  there  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  N  ■.  .vi 
Air  current  In  combat  experience.  Then  ,; 
far  less  cost,  we  could  achieve  the  same  ;:. 
craft  strength  by  redeploying  land-baseM  .r- 
craft  from  areas   throughout   the  P.aclti 

Since  the  role  of  the  carrier  Is  to  si:: -i  rt 
rapid  force  buildups  rather  than  su.s'a:np<i 
operations,  another  source  told  CQ.  pr  p^r 
utilization  would  mean  "Instant  availab!  ;v  ' 
of  the  entire  carrier  force  "If  you  keep  ■.  ir 
carriers  ready  for  quick  reaction  rather  •  :.<i) 
long  deployments.  "  he  explained,  "you  .-in 
put  almost  all  of  them  In  action  heciuse 
there's  no  requirement  for  support"  Nnt:i!^ 
that  chances  were  "'remote'"  that  the  Uni'fd 
States  might  Invade  Ru.ssia  or  China  •\:p 
source  said  It  was  "Impossible  to  drean:  ip 
enough  other  contingencies  to  Justlfv  re'i":!. 
tlon  iif  ,ill  15  carriers  '■ 

Adminifstration  po.'stfion. — The  AdnuMi- 
tratlon  has  not  evoi'  d  -iny  specific  ;ust;:.  - 
tlon  for  carrier  emplovTnent  roncppt.s  ir 
Naval  Air  force  levels  TTie  last  change  :n 
position  was  In  1962.  'A'hen  the  15  wings 
attached  to  the  15  earners  were  reducefi  -n 
12.  since  three  carriers  were  normallv  n 
overhaul  at  .my  one  time 

Amphtbtoiis  forces 
Because  of  the  lack  of  real  or  polen'i.il 
Island  powers.  olTlclals  Interviewed  by  CQ 
think  substantial  cuts  should  be  made  ;n 
the  number  of  amphibious  :iss.iu!t  ve.ssi  .,- 
One  official  said  "the  Soviets  are  no  amplnb- 
lous  power  to  speak  of  and  neither  are  the 
Chinese  Who  else  could  you  be  rttrhtlng  'L.tt 
would  necessitate  .i  Wirld  War  Il-type  laiid- 
mc  operation?  Although  it  Is  clear  that  i„r 
concept  of  employing  the  M.irlnes  li.^s 
changed  radically,  we  still  maintain  a  huge 
amphibious   fleet  " 

Of  a  total  amphibious  force  of  142  shins 
CQ's  sources  recommended  mothballing  JO 
of  the  most  obsolete,  without  making  ::v 
change  in  the  composition  of  Marine  combat 
forces  Savings  would  be  worth  about  8100 
million  In  addition,  they  were  aireed  "ii 
dropping  «216  million  in  the  llscal  ir<69 
budget  for  a  new  type  of  assault  ship — the 
LHA 

In  a  related  matter,  .sotirces  said  they  also 
would  drop  a  new  procurement  request  :r 
fast  deplovmenl  logistic  ships  (PDLsi 
mammoth  military  warehouse  designed  r 
deploi.-ment  off  potential  trouble  spots  1  r 
po.«slbIe  f;ist  deployment  of  heavy  comb.  : 
equipment  i  Unlike  the  LHA.  the  PDL  -r^'  - 
no":  an  .assault  vessel  but  a  type  of  c  itc  ■ 
ship  It  was  dealgned  to  support  Army  for.  ■' 
whereas  'he  LHA  was  for  the  Marines  i  Fis.  l 
1969  savings  from  eliminating  the  FTiUi 
would  be  •184  million 

Soiirces  said  the  ctits  envisioned  in  air- 
phiblous  force  strength  would  leave  the  r.  - 
pablllty  iif  simultaneously  assaulting  wl'li 
one  division  term  m  the  Pacific  and  :  :  ' 
brigade  m  the  Atlantic  The  lower  level  ■■'. 
strength,  one  source  said,  wotild  be  sufficier.' 
to  stage  .T  strong  show  of  landms  assa'^il" 
force  m  any  Island  crisis  or  even  a  goad-sized 
war  " 

.Admini.sfrafion  posifion  -As  m  the  <"  '  ■ 
of  carrier  force  levels,  there  appears  to  be  i.  ■ 
specific  set  of  situations  which  form  a  b.is;- 
for  i.«^sau!t  transport  requirements  There  h- 
only  been  a  g- neral  increase  In  ass-ijult  ship- 
ping to  improve  the  mobility    if  the  Marine- 

.VfOL 
A   ♦inal   area  deemed  ripe  for  cuts  In   ■'.:■■ 
Manned        Orbiting        Laboratory        proje. 
(MOLi — the  Air  t'orce's  probe  Into  the  miu- 
tarv  uses  cuf  space    One  Defense  Departme: 
official  said  the  Air  Force  at  this  stage  '  h.i 
no    more    Idea    what    they'll    do    with    nu-; 
floating  around  In  space  tlian  NASA  i  the  N.-- 
ttonal    .\eronautlcs    and    Space    Admlmstr^;- 


rtoes  with  Itt  Apollo  Applications  pro- 

Hdxantage   •  c  insisted   that   space 

^l-rrundertaken  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
^;;,r"n.ust  hold  a.e  J---„P-^rive! 
::!^":;;;f  t^;  ^^l^^^  v.tal  areas- 
:,uth  ihoi-e  undertaken  by  NASA. 
otrri-ooK 
-.  .urces  empha.sl7*d  that  the  areas  probed 
H.  CQ  were^^lv  the  "most  glaring  example 

•  nefrnse  Department  "fat."  According  to 
',;.,  P  ma^>n  source.  "A  really  detailed  probe 
Z  he  cSigresslonRl  Appropriations  Com- 
X-,.,^s  w^.uld  reveal  millions  U  not  billions 
',..    ither  pKJSSlble  savings 

\iecause  of  ixMltlcal  realities,  however 
n."  to  CQ's  Capitol  Hill  sources  thought 
"n  clrtense^budjt  cutters  faced  a  stiff  up- 
hill fight  This  theme  was  mounded  by  Be- 
■  Wlcan  Presidential  candidate  Richard  M^ 
N  von  June  23  when  he  warned  it  wcNuld  be 
™p^ns'ble  and  potentially  dangerous 
for  thV  Admmlotratlon  to  consider  any  de- 
fense budget  cats. 

Congress'     hesiuuice     to     question     major 

p. .;  al'vn  programs  was  seen  June  24  when 

KSenat*  voted  to  proceed  with  full  fund- 

,;I.  of  the  ABM.  in  doing  so  It  went  against 

.    dv-lce  of  Majority  Leader  Mike  Marisfleld 

)  Mont...  among  others.  Mansfield  told  his 

c.   le!^ues  before  the  vote.  'I  thmk  't  -  up 

,0   this   institution    'Congress)    to  fulfill   its 

vrponslblUtles  to  check,  to  recheck   and  not 

bo  -aken  in  bv  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

o-    the    secretary    of    Defense  ,  .  .  say    they 

mist    have,    because    we    never    can    satisfy 

them." 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1968 
Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
fc-  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,    and    to    include    extraneous 

matter.  ^.  _  *.„ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

t!ie    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

ppnnsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  date. 
^upust  1.  1968.  ■Rill  mark  and  be  remem- 
bered as  a  day  of  historic  importance  in 
our  efforts  to  eliminate  slums,  improve 
our  cities,  and  help  low-income  families 
obtain  decent  housing.  For  it  was  on  that 
date  that  the  President  si&nfd  the  Hoi^- 
m"  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 
one  of  the  most  forward-looking  meas- 
ures ever  enacted  in  the  field  of  housmg 
and  urban  development  legislation.  The 
Congress  has  not  only  reaffirmed  the  na- 
tional goal  set  forth  in  the  Housmg  Act 
of  1949  of  "a  decent  home  and  suitable 
environment  for  every  American  family . 
but  has  provided  a  sound  and  forward- 
looking  program  to  make  that  dream  a 

reality.  .       .    „ 

The  problems  of  housing  and  urban 
development  were  recognized  over  30 
vears  ago.  The  first  step  taken  to  solve 
those  problems  was  the  enactment  of  the 
U  S  Housing  Act  of  1937.  which  launched 
the  public  housing  program.  Twelve 
vears  later,  with  the  Housing  Act  of  1949. 
we  started  the  urban  renewal  program 
and  pledged  ourselves  to  a  national  hous- 
ing goal. 


over  the  past  4  years  we  have  approved 

^Tsutltsh'-a  Department  of  Housui. 
and  Urban  Development  to  bring  scat- 
tered housing  and  urban  development 
programs  together  and  give  the  Ameri- 
can city  the  Cabinet  role  it  deserves. 

Segin  a  new  program  of  rent  .supp  e- 
ments  to  increase  the  hou.sin^  .supply  fm 
needv  families.  Built  and  operated  bj, 
private  enterprise,  the  poKion  of  lent 
paid  by  the  Government  declines  as  .he 
tenant's  income  rises. 

Inaugurate  the  model  citie.s  progiam, 
the  first  effort  to  attack  bliulu  »"  %'"^f: 
sive  ^cale  and  renovate  entire  nei|:hboi- 
hoods  by  providing  special  suppleinen- 
farV  grants  to  those  "ties  that  concen- 
trate  the  entire  array  ol  Fedeial.  btaie. 
and  local  programs,  from  health  to  hou.s- 
ing   in  the  worst  slum  neighborhojd.s^ 

Every  woman's  dream  is  a  decent,  ade- 
quate home  for  her  family  and  children . 
and.    high    among    the    unquest^onab  e 
values  of  the  American  way  of  life,  is  the 
ideal   of   homeownership.    As   chairman 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee    1  realize 
that  the  values  of  homeownership  uo  be- 
vond  the  special  reward  of  security  and 
satisfaction  to  the  family-ihey  uo  to  the 
Stire  community  as  well,  since  owner- 
ship of  a  home  gives  a  famny  a  special 
stake  in  the  community  and  special  in- 
voWement  in  the  life  of  the  neighbor- 
hood  and  the  city. 

In  recognition  of  the.se  facts,  a  princi- 
pal aim  of  the  work  of  the  Subcommittee 
Sn  Housing  is  to  make  ^^ome^^^^ersl^w 
as  widely  available  as  possible.  This  nev. 
^„-  provides  the  greatest  breakthrough 
in  my  judgment,  to  aid  in  obtaining  that 
objective.    Particularly,    it    provides    a 
greatly  expanded  approach  to  homeo^.  n- 
ership   through   interest   subsidies   that 
will  help  hundreds  of  thousands  of  low- 
er income  families  become  homeowners 
A    similar    program    will    make    decent 
rental  housing  available  to  families  in 
the  lower  income  levels .  ,,,„,.  t o  t h e 

In  addition  to  addressing  itself  to  the 
most  urgent  problem  confronting  us  to- 
Ta^-SIt  of  providing  decent  housing  in 
wholesome  neighborhoods  for  all  of  our 
S^ens  by  creating  new  desirable  en- 
SrSent'l-this  new  law  also  .seeks  t^ 
provide  the  dignity  and  security  to  oui 
Snderprivileged  citizens  through  new  job 
opportunities,  and  by  doing  a  better  job 
under  our  existing  housing  programs^ 

New  housing,  the  creation  of  whole- 
some neighborhoods  and   desirably  en- 
vironments,  will    g'^eatly    assist    in    the 
overall  efforts  and  auns  of  the  Congress 
?o  improve  conditions  for  the  American 
oeople  We  have  acted  upon  proposals  U> 
Kn  crime  on  our  streets  and  to  pro- 
vide  education,   training,   and   emploj- 
lient  In  the  past  2  years  more  laws  have 
Sen  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
Sr  than  ever  before.  We  have  pro- 
pS  to  expand  the  food-stamp   pro- 
Sm   which  has  been  so  successful  in 
?Se  effort  to  provide  a  balanced  nutri- 
tfonal  diet  for  those  who  do  not  have  the 
money  to  buy  the  necessary  foods  and 
S  provide  for  its  extended   operation. 
SuchX  has  been  done  in  the  fields  of 
health  and  welfare  for  the  people. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  and  Player  tha 
these  efforts  by  the  Congress,  on  behalf 
of  tSe  Se  of  this  great  Nation,  will 
make  this  a  better  and  happier  land. 


IMPORTS  EXCEED  1  MILLION  BALES 
OF  COTTON 

Mr  DORN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  le- 
ma"ks  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 

Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  magazine 
Progressive  Farmer  is  one  ol  the  leading 
voices  ol  agriculture  in  the  countiy.  It 
.speaks  ior  and  to  the  larmer,  and  ce  - 
tainlv  has  as  a  foremast  con.sideiation 
the  well-being  ot  our  agricultural  econ- 
omv  This  resi>onsible  voice  of  agricul- 
ture in  a  recent  i.ssue  had  a  most  inter- 
e.sting  editorial  commenting  on  import 
controls  and  agricultural  exports. 

During    recent   months,    we   all   have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  CDmmenl  and  dis- 
cussion about  import  controls  and  how 
import    controls    on    commodities    such 
■ii  textile.^  or  steel  will  automatically  le- 
'sult   in   "retaliation-   against   our    lai-m 
exports  We  are  told  that  il  we  negotiate 
nuota.s  on  textile  imports,  the  ex,x)rting 
JoSntries  of  the  world  will  ^toP  bu>..  g 
our  raw  cotton.  The  patterns  of  trade  in 
ecent  vears  show  clearly  that  this  sim- 
nlv  is  not  so.  Countries  who  need  ra%\ 
couon  buy  it  where  they  can  get  the  best 
prce    without    regard    for   whether   the 
cStton  supplying  countries  also  purchase 
finished  textiles. 

Japans  trade  in  raw  cotton  and  tex- 
tile.s?s  a  case  in  point.  The  United  States 
is  the  largest  supplier  of  raw  cotton  to 
Japan    We  also  purchase  one-thiid   ol 
the  textile  products  Japan  .sells  through- 
out the  world.  Mexico  is  Japans  second 
largest  supplier  of  raw  cotton,  account- 
ng  for  about  25  percent  of  her  Purchase  . 
But  Mexico  has  an  almost  complete  ban 
on  imports  of  cotton  textiles  from   all 
countries,  including  Japan.  There  Mm - 
ph-  is  no  corollary-  between  raw  cotton 
ex'ports  and  textile  imports. 

The  actual  relationship  between  cotton 
exports  and  textile  imports  was  explained 
m  simple,  direct  terms  in  the  Progressive 
Farmer  editorial. 

The  editor  emphasized  that  there  is 
room  for  both  a  liberal  trade  policy, 
which  will  encourage  purchases  of  our 
farm  exports,  and  reasonable  textile 
quotas  which  will  slow  down  the  grow- 
ing flood  of  imports  entenng  this  coun- 
Si  and  hurting  not  only  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  its  975.000  employees  but 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cotton  farmers. 
I  include  the  editorial  from  the  May 
issue  of  Progressive  Farmer  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

REASONABLE   IMPORT    QrOTAS   FfLl-Y    JCSTITIED 

cotton  goods  imported  l^]\}^'!^'^l'^^l 
have  tripled  during  the  last  «l'^,f  .^^-^^'^'^^j; 
vears  ago  the  equivalent  of  only  67,000  bales 
enSr^  the  United  States  as  manufactured 
cot^rgoods.  But  in  1966  cotton  textile  im- 
^r«  nassed  the  million-bale  mark.  Last 
?^ne  a^^edy  Bound  reduction  of  21-^  on 
an  Lready  mcxlerate  U.S.  tariff  on  cotton 
^xtnes  wi  made.  So  an  even  greater  flooding 
Of  the  Cerlcan  market  with  foreign-made 
cotton  textiles  can  be  expected. 

Goods  made  from  cotton  grown  In  'The 
Pr^l^?Parmer  territory  are  being  pushed 
^rof  our  own  markets  "7  foreign  textiles. 
And  the  most  irrlUting  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  greatest  increases  In  textile 
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imports  are  from  countries  that  produce 
their  own  cotton  Obviously  any  lessening  of 
the  domestic  market  for  textiles  made  from 
US  cotum  restricts  the  cotton  acreage  we 
can  profitably  grow  m  this  country  It  is 
apparent  that  sfimethlng  should  be  done  to 
correct  the  situation 

B'l-  the  remedy  Isn't  as  simple  as  yoii 
might  think  Cottim  is  an  Important  export 
cr'>p  If  we  expect  to  sell  raw  cottc^n  in  world 
markets  we  must  in  turn  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept d  reasonable  importatl.in  of  cotton 
tex:;>s  As  has  been  ^o  often  said,  trade 
must  be  a  two-way  street  Those  who  don't 
buy  shouldn't  expect  to  <iell 

•The  answer  to  the  problem  ih  a  reasonable 
quota  on  cotton  textile  imports  To  ardent 
freetraders,  'quota"  la  a  dirty  word  But 
quotas  ser-.e  a  usefvU  purpose  As  a  nation 
that  sells  more  commodities  than  it  buys,  the 
United  States  must  suppi^rt  liberal  world 
trade  It  m  ist  open  it.s  d'>:TS  freely  to  Im- 
ports But  It  has  a  right  to  protect  those  of 
tts  native-grown  commixli'le?  'hat  are  being 
overwhelmed  with  imports  The  quota  system 
IS  the  best  way  to  do  It 

Moreover,  we  already  have  a  quota  system 
m  this  country.  We  are  holding  dairy  Im- 
ports t.  J  less  than  I  of  US  production,  .iiid 
bert  imports  to  6  7',  Cotton  textile  Imports 
are  now  -oming  in  at  the  rate  of  12"  of  our 
domestic  production  Certainly  a  mandatory 
quota  allowing  a  fair  but  not  disruptive  share 
of  our  market  to  foreign  textiles  would  not 
be  unreasonable 

.\s  .1  whole,  our  Import  restrlction.s  -ire 
generous  compared  to  the  trade  barriers 
erected  in  the  European  Common  Market. 

As  Sei.retary  Freeman  commented  recently. 
"For  35  years,  we  ve  taken  the  lead  in  trade 
liberation.  If  the  commodities  we  give  duty- 
free treatment  are  included  — pnxlucta  such 
as  cofTee  cocoa,  tea.  and  bananas — our  overall 
I  duty  I  rate  is  lesa  than  5  ''•  When  nontarliT 
trade  barriers  are  compared,  the  United 
States  13  among  the  least  restrictive." 

Reasonable  quotas  that  share  our  marketa 
fairly  with  foreign  producers  are  fully 
jusMfled. 


PHE6IDENTIAL  DISRECr.^f'.D  OF  THE 
CONOR  ESSIONAL  MAND.ME  ON 
IMPACT  AID 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.s 

The  SPEAKER,  li  there  objection  to 
the  reciuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ala-ska' 

There  wu5  no  objection. 

Mr  POLLOCK  Mr  Speaker,  at  mid- 
night. July  31  1968,  the  President  acted 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  conKres- 
sional  mandate  and  the  ovtrwiielmmtf 
desire  .^i  the  American  people  that  edu- 
cation be  Aiven  rhe  highest  priority 
Specifically,  the  President  refused  to 
allocate  :he  S91  million  appripriared  by 
the  Congress  to  fully  fund  the  federally 
iiTipacted  schooi  districts  throughout  the 
Nation  iuider  Public  Law  874  On  June  26 
tiie  Members  of  this  House  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  228  to  172.  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  fully  fund  the  vital  874  program 
as  part  of  the  Second  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1968 

The  Presidents  freeze  on  Federal 
.school  funds  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $2  4 
million  for  Alaska's  schools  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  In  anticipation  of  the 
promise  of  full  funding  by  the  Congress, 
the  Alaska:  school  districts  borro'A'ed 
ihe  32  4  million  from  funds  needed  to 
finance   the   school   program   beginning 


this  fall  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Alaskan  ^chools  were  derelict  m  borrow- 
ing moneys  but  took  into  consideration 
the  tact  that  this  body  had  twice  made 
r;)llcall  votes  which  provided  substan- 
tially more  funds  for  this  program  than 
requested  by  the  President 

If  the  administration  continues  the 
freeze  on  Federal  education  funds  for 
this  coming  year,  Alaskan  school  districts 
will  lose  cui  additional  $12  to  $13  milbon. 
whicii  will  bring  tlie  Aiaskan  school  defi- 
cit to  more  than  $15  million  for  the  1968- 
69  school  year  This  would  be  an  intoler- 
able burden  Such  a  loss  is  not  only 
highly  discriminatory  against  Alaska,  but 
absolutely  catastrophic  for  our  Stale. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  parliamentary  rules 
would  permit  it.  I  would  offer  a  motion  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill.  H.R    15263.  to: 

First  Aurt-e  to  the  Senate  amendment 
contained  m  .section  304  which  provides 
that  all  carryover  funds  in  the  foreign 
aid  protjrain  shall  not  be  available  for 
obligation  unless  the  Public  Law  874 
funds  are  allocated. 

Second.  Extend  that  provL-iion  to  cover 
the  foreign  aid  moneys  authorized  for 
the  fiscal  year  1969.  and 

Third  Extend  the  July  31.  1968.  dead- 
line for  allocated  874  funds  as  provided 
for  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Act  of 
1968  to  September  15.  1968. 

Since  such  a  motion  is  not  proper  at 
this  time  Mr  Pettis.  Mr  Bkinklkv  and 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona  are  jommg  me 
today  m  the  introduction  of  a  resolution 
which  would  express  the  .sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  man- 
agers of  tile  part  of  the  House  confer- 
ence do  these  thmi,'s  anyway 

I  m-^e  all  Members  who  are  concrned 
about  education  to  join  me  in  this  or 
sunilar  resolutions  It  is  imperative  that 
the  Congress  compel  the  administration 
to  give  education  tlie  highest  priority. 
This  resolution  would  accomplish  this. 
At  such  time  as  it  is  appropriate  I  feel 
that  we  should  give  veiy  serious  consid- 
eration to  entertaining;  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  foreign  aid  conference  report 
with  instructions  to  the  House  conferees 
to  do  the  very  things  we  are  talking  about 
today 

Mr  Speaker  I  a.sk  unanunous  consent 
that  all  Members  be  permitted  5  legisla- 
tive days  to  include  their  views  on  this 
important  matter 


THE  W.\R   AND  THE  MIDSOUTH 

Mr  EVERETT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmaniiiious  consent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  ind  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  'gentleman  from 
Tenne.ssee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  EVERETT  Mr  Speaker,  it  ha.s  cer- 
tainly been  an  lionui  m  the  last  decade  to 
represent  the  Emnth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Mempius  Press- 
Scimitar,  an  ouUslandmg  newspaiier  of 
this  Nation,  had  an  excellent  aiticle 
•.vntten  by  Miss  Marsaret  McKee  on  how 
the  people  of  Ripley.  Tenn.,  felt  about 
the  Aar  in  Vietnam.  The  article  is  so  out- 


standing I  felt  that  it  should  be  biou^:.]: 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Wab  .\ND  the  MiDsoriH    Ripley  Tenn    - 

Most  Townsfolk  Ffel  We're  Doing  Ri   h: 

Thing   in    Vietnam   ano   .Acc-eht   Deci^imns 

ok  us    Leaders 

I  By  Margaret  McKee) 

Ripley.  Tenn.— The  bench  sitters  on  ;;,e 
courthouse  lawn  inuvc  with  the  weatlit-r 
oa-sklng  111  the  sun  an  cooUsh  days,  mova.,; 
to  the  shade  under  the  old  trees  when  .■ 
sun  heats  up    But   the  conver.<;atlon  i;oes 

Bench  -.lltiiig  is  a  talker's  pastime— -l.e 
weather,  the  crops,  the  new  mayor,  all  come 
111  lor  their  share 

But  the  talk  slows  .ilmost  to  a  halt  wl,. .-; 
two  Dt rangers  begin  .isking  questions  abe  it 
the  war  m  VletUiun  Di-e  Wlnbush  shifts  liu 
unlit  cigar  Irom  one  hand  to  the  other  'I 
don  t  quite  understand  it."  he  .says.  "The 
way  I   feel  aoout  it — Us  just  bad  " 

"Tliat  money  could  be  spent  better  to  help 
people  o\er  here."  Se.ircy  Thompson  chlnit-s 
in  "1  workeU  all  my  lue  m  construction  .ina 
I  ought  to  be  getting  more  pension  than  I 
am.  seems  like." 

POLITICS 

Johnny  Moore's  truck  Is  parked  on  the 
square,  .uid  he  sits  drowsily  on  the  back  ernl 
with  the  baskets  ol  vegetables,  rousing  to 
sack  up  peaches  and  squash  and  potatoes 
and  string  beans  for  occasional  customers 

He  pulls  his  straw  hat  farther  down  on  hts 
forehead  and  rubs  his  jaw  with  its  stubble 
of  whiskers  I  don't  have  nothing  to  ao 
with  that  war."  he  says.  I  don't  pay  too 
much  attention  to  u  Its  a  lot  of  {xjlitics. 
I  don't  know  nothing  about  politics." 

Hal  Wilson  has  a  little  bit  of  everything  in 
his  s'ore  on  the  square,  metal  toys,  bird  seea. 
oamenu";.  aiul  the  Western  Union  office  "Ore 
j>erson  I  heard  wr»s  .^tnng  about  it  "  he  r.\ia. 
between  tending  to  customers  and  answtrmg 
the  phone  He  said  thai  it  was  just  a  politi- 
cal w.ir  I  lie.ir  people  luss  about  the  war.  .\ 
'.ot  of  people  .ire  like  me    They're  coiifusea  " 

The  conlusiJii.  bewiklerrnent.  even  indll- 
ference  In  -he  laces  o:  Ripley  have  their 
rellectlons  In  other  laces  in  other  towns  But, 
tor  most  residents  of  this  Tennessee  hill 
country  town  built  on  f.irmlng  and  small 
lactones,  a  heritage  if  painoUsm  ,ind  coiin- 
(lence  in  the  country's  leaders  Is  us  much  a 
part  of  life  hs  church  on  Sunday  and  prayer 
meeting  on  Wednesday  iilght  A  stars-, incl- 
stnpes  sentiment  i-omes  through  as  Ripley 
'alks 

"I  wasn't  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  ser\ - 
Ice.  ■  says  J  T  Denison.  his  haircut  short  at 
a  Marine's,  a  patch  with  shop  foreman' 
sewn  on  his  Carlton  Chevrolet  shirt.  "I  tried 
•o  enlist  .liter  I  married  but  I  had  too  many 
dependents 

I  •hmk  we're  obligated,  in  a  sense,  to 
those  people  over  there 

"We  know  what  freedom  Is  all  abotit  When 
we  see  a  country  that  wants  freedom  from 
Communism,  it's  up  to  the  United  States  'o 
help  "hem  any  way  we  can  If  It's  war,  that  s 
the  price  we  have  to  pay. 

In  lyej  and  1964.  when  Doyle  Davis  served 
13  mop.ihs  in  Vietnam.  It  was  a  different  war 
■  Lots  of  snipering,  that  was  abotit  ail  we  had 
then."  Davis  says,  pumping  gas  and  wiping 
car  windows  at  the  Chevrolet  dealership 
while  bodv  repair  work  Is  slow.  It's  ,'otta 
t)e  "  he  says  If  we  weren't  there,  they  would 
be  here.  I  think  we  should  go  on.  knock  out 
every  .immunitlon  dump  blcKk  them  op. 
from  China  by  the  sea.  ;t!id  eet  it  over  with" 
Upstairs  m  the  bookkeeper's  office.  Jim 
Giles  looks  up  trom  his  ledgers:  '"I  got  back 
trom  Vietnam  in  November,  after  a  vear  It"-' 
gonna  be  a  long  drawn-out  'Aar.  but  I  think 
were  doing  right  over  there,  stopping  the 
Communists   ■ 

RIDICtJLOUS 

Across   the  street  at  the  Blue  and  White 
Cafe.   Anna  Marie  Moss  Is  having  the  SI  50 


,„ncn  buffet— oountry  fried  steak  orowder 
r^sqWh.  oornbread.  "TVs  rtdlculouB."  she 
^'  her  blond  hair  bouncing  on  her  shoul- 
'^^  «  she  toesee  her  head.  "I  think  we 
s^"u Id  be  there,  but  dragging  it  on  and  on  is 

'^'^U^'Tke  playing  a  football  game.  The 
^ach  te  is  the  tiam  not  to  play  hard  enough 
^^"^n-but  not  to  let  the  other  side  win/' 
^galn  and  again  comes  the  statement  that 
RjDley  accepts  the  decision  of  the  experts. 
^^tJad^rs.  those  who  are  calling  the  shots 
people  want  their  sons  home,  naturally, 
K«vs  William  Klutto.  In  his  shirt  sleevee  as 
t^  makes  up  the  week's  edlUon  of  W*  ,P*P*[- 
,he  Lauderdale  County  Enterprise  In  his 
;a.tement  office.  "But  a^  long  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  congress  feel  we  should  be  there 
the   people   around    here   accept   their  deci- 

"°",e  mavor  of  this  town  owns  a  furniture 
st.,-e  the  Rozelle  Crlmer  Furniture  store,  on 
'the  square.  Mayor  Crlmer  threads  his  way 
through  the  narrow  path  between  chairs 
and  sofas,  bedsteads  and  dressers  and  bu- 
reaus crowded  together,  to  talk  to  the  stran- 
gers At  first  he  is  reticent,  but  then  he  b«Jglns 
to  talk  "The  people  here  want  something 
done.  "Hiey  feel   not  enough  effort  Is  being 

''"But  I  wouldn't  criticize.  I  don't  know  all 
of   their   problems.   I   don't  have  all  of  the 

^*B^ook8  Adams,  the  chairman  of  the  Ripley 
Red  Cross,  owns  the  Family  Shoe  Store  on 
U.e  other  side  of  the  square.  "All  the  people 
I  talk  to  say  they  think  we're  doing  the 
n?ht  thing  bv  being  In  Vietnam,"  he  says 
w.utlng  behind  the  check-out  counter  for 
w.-nen  to  finish  opening  boxes  and  trying 
on  shoes.  "I  don't  oppose  the  policies.  I  would 
like  to  see  It  finished.  I'm  not  that  smart 
to  'rtnow  how  to  finish  It." 


"They  resent  the  war  In  the  sense  they 
resent  all  wars,  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that 
they    have    a    disproportionate    number    of 

^^•T'belllve^'thls  country  has  certain  com- 
mitments to  our  own  International  P^sUge. 
If  we  do  not  stay  behind  our  commitments 
It  win  make  It  difficult  for  other  nations  to 
commit  themselves  to  us." 


HER    WISH 

The  commitment  of  nations,  international 
prSlge  mauer  little  to  Mrs  Addle  Bell  Reed^ 
her  hllr  rolled  up  in  pink  curlers,  bovmc  ng 
anelghbor's  child  on  her  knee.  "I  would  Just 
Uke  font  to  be  ended,"  she  says.  "Our  boys 
are  over  there,  putting  up  their  lives.  They 
^ould     be     home     with     their     wives     and 

''''••jIlsTbrlng  them  back  home.  Tl.e  motherB 
need  their  sons.  The  wives  need  their  hus- 
bands, war  over  or  not." 

A  minority  voice  In  patriotic,  expert-trust- 
ing Ripley,  but  a  voice  that  has  echoes  in 
othef  to^s,  m  other  counties,  in  other 
states  A  voice  that  could  be  drowned  out 
by  martial  muslc-K,r  a  voice  that  could  grow 
louder.  ^^^^^^^^_ 

ACTION    NEEDED    ON    CARMICHAEL 
CASE 


SON    RETTTRNS 

■I've  got  a  boy  who  came  back  from  over 
tiere  the  13th  dav  of  May."  says  Norman  A. 
Snands.  who  rents  out  his  farm  land  outside 
town  and  so  has  time  to  stand  by  Moore  s 
produce  truck,  talking  to  the  people  buying 
vegetables.  "He  said  he  didn't  see  nothing 
over  there  worth  fighting  for. 

■I  don't  feel  Uke  we  should  be  In  any 
'c-elen  country.  If  we  have  our  boys  and 
n.  wer  at  home."  I  think  we  could  defend  our- 
selves here.  That's  what  we  ought  to  do,  not 
kin  our  bovs  up  overseas. 

But  we  have  a  government  that  s  sup- 
posed to  know  all  about  our  business.  I  don  t 
arcue  with  them,  it  may  be  necessary  that 
o'.ir  bovs  are  there." 

In  the  new  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nttv  wood-paneled  with  a  black-and-white 
vinvl  floor,  seven  girls-four  Negro  and  three 
^.hite-are  chatting  and  laughing.  Pauline 
Adams.  18.  just  out  of  high  school  and  work- 
U.e  this  summer  for  O.E.O.  before  starting 
college  in  the  fall,  is  one  of  them. 

FOR  THE    OLDER 

To  Pauline,  the  war  Is  something  for  some- 
bodv  older.  "The  voung  people's  don't  keep 
up  with  the  latest  events  of  the  war.'  she 
savs  doodling  on  her  notepad.  "'They  dont 
really  know  what's  happening.  I  know  I  don  t 

like  it 

I  don't  think  teen-agers  should  be  sent 
•c  Vietnam  after  just  six  weeks  training. 
I  -hlnk  the  older  ones  should  go,  who  ve  had 
experience"  ^  _^, 

Her  boss.  Levi  Moore,  finds  time  to  ans^" 
Questions  between  conferences  on  Head  Start 
..rd  the  new  VISTA  workers  for  Lauderdale 
County.  A  tall,  very  dark  man  with  big 
hands  he  taught  high  school  history  In 
Rlplev  before  taking  the  O.E.O.  Job 

■Personally  I  feel  that  we  should  be  there. 
I  have  a  son  who  is  draft  age.  I  will  encour_- 
fee  him.  If  he  has  to  go.  to  do  his  part^ 
Moore  savs.  The  resentment  expressed  by 
some  Negroes  that  their  people  are  bearing 
too  much  of  the  load  in  Vietnam  finds  little 
fxpresslon  In  Ripley,  he  says. 


Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  m> 

remarks.  ,       ,.„„*» 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  my  constituents  have  expressed  to 
me  their  grave  concern  about  the  con- 
SuiSg  reports  of  Aammatory  speeches 
made  by  Stokely  Carmichael  m  praise  oi 
S  civU  disturbances  as  the  recent  one 
In  Cleveland  and  apparently  urgmg  more 
such  activity,  in  clear  violation  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1968.  Consequently,  I 
have  urged  the  Attorney  General    o  act 
and  to  act  now  in  the  following  letter. 


property,  and  lives  are  most  threatened  by 
rlot^  and  civil  disturbances.  They  need  and 
mu-^t  have  vour  protection  from  the  unlaw- 
ful actions  "of  a  criminal  and  lawless  minor- 
ity 

Sinrerelv. 

JohnH  BrcHANAN.  Jr.. 

Mrmhrr  of  Congrrss. 

Enclosxires 

IProm  the  Birmlneham  News.  Julv  27.  :>'68! 
Carmichafi.  Teli.s  Negroes  to  'Get  Gins" 
( By  Ted  Pearson  l 
Mobile —Stokelv  Carmichael  came  to  this 
racially  tense  Alabama  city  Friday  night  and 
for  two  frenzied  hours  urged  Negroes  to  get 
guns  and  take  rights  and  property  from  the 
white  communliv  by  force. 

He  declared  that  Negroes  should  consider 
themselves  "black  people  "  instead  ol  .\meri- 
cans  because  this  country  "has  onU  .aken 
from  the  Negro  and  given  him  nothing 

The  fierv  black  power  zealot  .ilso  attacked 
the  US  as  "an  Imperialist  nation."  exhorted 
all  Negroes  to  unite  m  taking  over  the  r-oun- 
try,  and  said  Negro  soldiers  in  Vietnam  should 
learn  "to  fight  the  correct  enemy." 

Carmichael  flew  into  Mobile  on  a  com- 
mercial flight  from  Balltmore,  Md..  In  mid- 
afternoon,  accompanied  by  two  assoclates-- 
a  leader  of  the  Black  Pnnther  Partv  m  Cali- 
fornia and  an  officer  of  the  Student  Non- 
Violent  Coordinating  Committee.'  of  ■Ahlch 
Carmichael  Is  former  chairman. 

He  spoke  at  a  meeting  hall  near  downtown 
Mobile  used  frequently  by  militant  Negro 
groups.  His  local  sponsor  was  Neighborhood 
Organized  Workers  (NOW) ,  which  has  staged 
several  marches  and  demonstrations  here  :n 
recent  months. 

Police  estimated  the  overwhelming  Negro 
crowd  which  overflowed  into  the  barricaded 
street  outside  the  hall  at  ..bout  700. 


Congress  of  the  Untted  States. 

HotraE  OF  Representatives. 

Washington.  DC.  August  2. 1968. 

Hon.  RAMSEY  Clark.  c,„fp. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Justice, 

^"o^rCStSaK:    A   number  of   my   con 
stltuents  have   expressed    to   me   a   concern 
Which  I  share  about  the  continuing  words 
Ind  trtlons  of  Stokely  Carmichael.  such  as 
those   reported   In   the   enclosed   press   clip- 
pmS.    n'ipparent  violation  of  the  antl-rlot 
nrovlslons  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of   1968. 
n  wal  my  earlier  understandlne  that  Carml- 
chreTwas  already  under  investigation  by  the 
Justlcr^epartm"ent  for  alleged  violation  of 
the  mstrlc?  of  Columbia  Crime  Act  in  con- 
nectk-n  with  the  recent  riots  in  Washington^ 
I    urge    vour   regular   energetic,    thorough 
investigation  of  activities  of  Stokely  Carm  - 
chael   and   other   revolutionaries   in   possible 
violation  of  federal  law  and  the  same  zeal 
n  enforcement  of  such  law  as  has  loeen  dem- 
onstrated  by   your   Department   in   the   en- 
forcement Jf  Jther  clvn  rlgMs  legislation^^ 
EDeclficallv  request  whatever  information  >ou 
can   give   me   about   the   disposition   of   the 
Xementloned  Stokely  Carmichael  investi- 
gation in  connection   with  the  ^^^^1"^^°^ 
riots    as  well  as  an  Immediate  and  exhaus- 
tive investigation  of  Carmichael  s  apparent 
call  for  further  riots  and  civil  disturbances 
in  the  recent  speech  reported  m  the  enclosed 

"'pS'do  not  neglect  the  rights  of  the 
law-abiding  majority  of  Americans,  includ- 
ing the  many  Negro  citizens  whose  income. 


IProm  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  July  27, 

1968) 

Carmichael  Urges  Armed  Takeover 

Mobile— Black    Power    advocate    Stokely 

Ca!rmlchael  urged  a  crowd  of  Mobile  Negroes 

Friday   night   to   take   political   power   away 

from  the  whites  with  a  gun, 

"Don't  pray  for  power,  don't  beg  for  power, 
take  it  with  a  gun  barrel."'  he  shouted.  The 
Negroes  applauded  enthusiastically. 

He  referred  to  the  armed  state  of  the  black 
revolution,  citing  such  places  as  Watts  and 
r>etrolt  praised  the  Negroes  who  had  died 
there  and  said.  "Look  at  Cleveland  two  days 
ago  and  that  was  even  better  wasn't  if 

"•To  destroy  this  country  we  must  have 
an  underlying  love  for  each  of  our  fellow 
black  men,'"  he  declared. 


VIETNAM 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks,    and     to     include     extraneous 

matter.  ^.     ^. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  centleman  from  New 

York? 

There  vvas  no  objection. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  House 
is  about  to  recess  for  the  conventions  of 
the  two  major  political  parties.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  to  remember  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  has  not  recessed— even 
for  the  Paris  talks.  Rather,  it  is  as  intense 

£ls  ever 

Today.  11  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined  'in  a  statement  reaffirming  our 
opposition  to  the  administration  s  poUcy 
in  Vietnam  and  its  underlying  assump- 
tions We  have  pointed  out  that,  as  long 
as  the  administration  is  unwilling  to  ac- 
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cept  at  least  the  paiticlpailon  of  the 
National  Uberatlon  Front,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  their  wlnninB  political  control, 
in  a  future  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment, then  the  neKotialions  initiated  In 
Pans  are  meaningless 

We  have  urged 

First  A  total  and  permanent  end  to 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 

Second.  A  cessation  of  offensive  search 
and  destroy  missions  and  the  bombings 
of  populated  areas  in  South  Vietnam 
while  the  negotiations  are  progressing 

Third  An  acceptance  of  NLF  direct 
participation  in  negotiations  and  their 
right  to  participate  in  '.he  future  political 
life  of  South  Vietnam 

Our  full  statement  follows 

The  annoiinretneiu  last  March  H  by 
President  John.son  that  he  would  not  seek 
re-election  <incl  that  he  would  attempt  to 
raetr.n  negotiations  on  the  Vlefnam  war  has 
txAd  the  effect  '<f  muting  much  of  -he  p\ib- 
;;.•  teba;e  over  the  war  Nevertheless  despite 
:tie  mitlAtlon  of  preliminary  negotlatlon.s 
III  P;irls,_the  war  Is  no  closer  to  ending 

We  must  speak  out  at  this  time  In  this 
election  year  t.j  reatflrm  our  fvindamental  op- 
fXJsitlon  to  the  .\dminl.stratlons  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  to  the  misconceptions  upon 
which  It  is  predicated 

Despite  the  beginning  of  negotiations,  the 
war  has  continued  to  escalate  Since  March 
31  .\merlcan  i-iranbat  deaths  have  averaged 
about  200  per  week  Mav  was  the  most  coBt- 
Iv  monh  of  the  war  with  more  than  2000 
.■Vmerlcan  lives  lost  On  June  11.  the  House 
.appropriated  .in  .iddltlonal  »6  1  billion  to  pay 
for  increased  w.ir  -osts  which  were  not  .in- 
tlcipated  a  year  ,xtiv  Al-houKh  the  .irea  of 
bombings  ;n  North  Vletntwn  has  been  clr- 
cum.scrlbed,  the  mtensltv  of  bombings  .md 
the  total  tonnage  dropped  has  continued  to 
increase 

Despite  the  much  heralded  elecllona.  the 
Saigon  regime  continues  to  lack  rapport  with 
the  Vietnamese  people  fhe  Tet  offensive 
showed  Mie  failure  of  lis  citizens  to  inform 
It  atKJUt  NI.F  »rcK3p  movements  The  recent 
penetration  if  the  NLF  into  Saigon  calls 
Into  further  question  '-he  position  of  the 
Thieu-Ky  regime  and  the  .\merlcan  presence 
m  Vietnam.  The  latest  example  Is  the  Im- 
prisonment of  Truong  DInh  Dzu.  the  run- 
ner-up In  the  1967  election,  for  the  crime 
of  urging  .1  negotiated  settlement 

Despite  repealed  claims  that  the  tide  Is 
turning,  we  must  recognize  that  the  United 
States  cannot  win  the  war  In  a  military 
sense  except  at  an  unjustifiable  economic 
human,  and  moral  cost  The  pacification  pro- 
gram is  hardlv  viable  the  countrvFlde  is  open 
t  1  NLF  penetration  Saigon  Itself  Is  riddled 
with  NLF  forces  \  guerilla  operation  ca- 
pable of  this  degree  of  success  against  the 
worlds  mightiest  military  machine  dose  not 
lack  popular  support 

Large-SMle  military  operations  have 
alienated  support  among  non-Communist 
Vietnamese  rendering  large  mEisses  of  peo- 
ple homeless,  with  i  devastating  effect  on 
the  culture  and  the  economy  of  a  small, 
fragile  country 

It  is  time  that  the  war  be  ended  prompt- 
Iv  so  that  Its  dire  consecjuences  upon  Viet- 
nam .ind  uptm  our  own  society  may  cease 
The  Admini.itration  must  be  willing  to 
recognize  that  the  NLF  has  a  substantial 
popular  following,  and  that  any  negotiated 
settlement  will  involve  i>t  least  their  parti- 
cipation, and  the  possibility  of  their  win- 
ning political  control,  m  <;ome  future  Sfuith 
Vietnamese  government  If  the  -Administra- 
tion categorlc.illy  rules  out  this  possibility 
in  advance,  then  the  negotiations  are  mean- 
ingless 

T.'ierefore,  we  urge 

1  A  total  and  permanent  end  to  the  bomb- 
ing .;■  North  Vietnam. 


a  .\  cessation  of  offensive  search  and  de- 
stroy missions  and  the  bombing  of  popu- 
lated areas  in  SouUi  Vietnam  while  the  nego- 
tiations are  progressing 

J  .An  .vcceptance  of  NIJ*  direct  participa- 
tion In  negotiations  and  their  right  ui  par- 
ticipate in  the  future  political  life  of  South 
Vietnam 

There  is  little  hope  for  an  early  termina- 
tion of  the  war  as  long  as  our  policy  makers 
continue    to    cling    to    the    Illusions    which 
caused    our    original    involvement     We    hope 
that    this    Administration    and    its   successor 
win   negotiate  In   good   faith   and   accept    the 
jxilltlcal  realities  in  -South  Vietnam  In  order 
to  Ilnally  bring  this  disastrous  war  to  an  end 
CiEoacE  E    Brown    Jr     Phillip  BfRTON, 
John  Conyers.  Jr  .  John  O   Dow.  Don 
EuwARCs.    DoNAi.o    M     Phaser.    Henrt 
Hn-sTosKi.    Robert    M     Kastenmeicr, 
Benjamin    3.    ito-<«E.NTHAL,    Edward    R 
RoYBAL.  William  P.  Rtan 


SPEXriAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr  RANDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.seni  thai  I  may  be  per- 
muted to  vacate  the  .special  order  here- 
tofore ;,'ranted  to  rnt-  for  today 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection 


NACO  OPPOSED  TO  TRUCK  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  sentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr  S<^HWENr,EL ,  is  recognized  loi  30 
minutes 

Mr  HCHWENGEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  revise  ;ind  extend 
my  remarks  -md  include  extraneous 
matter 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
powerful  voice  has  been  added  to  those 
who  are  .seekinu  to  deny  the  passage  of 
S  -658.  a  bill  to  increase  the  size  and 
wemhts  oi  trucks 

The  National  .^-s-sociation  of  County 
Officials,  meetint;  m  Washmtiton  this 
week,  adopted  a  resolution  which  opposes 
any  increase  in  the  'current  maximum 
truck  .sizes  and   weights.  " 

The  complete  text  of  the  resolution  is 
as  follows: 

Tiie  N.itlonal  .Association  of  County  Offl- 
cials  IS  concerned  about  legislative  efforts 
which  would  permit  trucks  with  heavier 
weights  ,ind  greater  lengths  and  widths  to 
use  the  Interstate  System 

The  .Association  is  opposed  to  any  increase 
in  current  mawmum  truck  sizes  and  weights 

This  declaration  by  county  officials  is 
very  significant  These  offlcials  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  maintenance  and  con- 
struction of  thousands  of  miles  of  roads 
in  our  Nation  They  know  what  the  re- 
sults of  increased  size  and  weights  of 
truck.s  would  be  for  them  Construction 
costs  would  go  up.  Needle-ss  to  say,  local 
taxes  iieoded  to  pay  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  the.se  roads  would 
ai.so  increase 

The  National  Association  of  County 
Officials'  positions  is  a  valid  one  It 
should  be  --usiained  here  in  the  Hou-->e  of 
Representatives 

Mr  Speaker,  for  several  days  now  I 
have  tried  to  point  out  that  the  provision 
in  S   2658  purporting  to  limit  its  cover- 
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age  to  the  Interstate  Highway  Systesi 
meaningless  Time  and  again  our  atii 
lion  has  been  called  to  the  simple  ; 
that  our  highway  system  does  not  be. 
and  end  with  the  interstate.  As  AASi 
has  stated: 

The    matter    of   containing    trucks    t. 
Interstate  .System  Is,  in  our  opinion,  mh 
possible  one    Practically  all  vehicles  h.n. 
enter  and  leave  the  Interstate  by  some  r< 
not  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System    .    Sin 
stated    these  new  heavier  loads  would  he    i^. 
ing  all   highways 

With  trucks  needing  the  u.se  of  S:  'e 
primary  and  secondary-  roads  to  gain  ,ic- 
cess  to  the  Interstates,  pressure  soon  a  ill 
build  on  State  and  local  government.s  to 
[jermit  heavier  and  wider  vehicles  on 
their  road  systems,  too.  Although  ilie 
truckmg  industr>-  denies  e%en  contcni- 
plating  pressing  the  States  for  sim  iar 
legislation,  it  is  simply  beyond  my  gra.vp 
to  comprehend  any  explanation  for  tl.rm 
not  doing  so.  Just  a  short  while  ago  ti.-y 
succeeded  in  gaining  access  for  triple- 
trailer  combinations  on  the  Massar!;:- 
setts  Turnpike.  This  was  achieved  de-s:  -e 
the  vehement  protests  of  Massachu.setts 
registrar  of  motor  vehicles,  Richard  Mc- 
Laughlin, who  warned  against  the  .:.- 
creased  safety  hazards  such  a  m  .e 
would  create  If  anyone  does  not  belu  .e 
that  the  trucking  industry,  once  succc  s- 
ful  in  Congress,  would  not  carry  tlv  ir 
lobbying  to  the  statehouses,  I  sugc.st 
they  look  closely  at  this  advertisemf  r.t 
by  Pullman  Inc  .  taken  from  the  Aupu:U 
i-ssue  of  Duns  Review.  This  advertne- 
ment.  I  believe,  reflects  the  true  di.spn-i- 
tlon  of  the  trucking  industry  Sim;>:v 
stated,  that  is  to  get  the  biggest  and 
widest  vehicles  on  as  many  roads  as  po.s- 
sible  as  quickly  as  possible  Mr.  Speak-  r. 
I  include  this  advertisement  in  the  Rec- 
DFD  at  this  point: 

What  We're  Testing  Is  Illegal  in  47  St.v-:s 
Eight  hliort  years  ago.  only  8  stales  allowed 
you    to    haul    doubles    over    their    hlghwavs. 
Today  the  number  Is  34. 

But  faster,  more  economical  over-the-t  .id 
hauling  can't  wait  That's  why  our  Trallmo- 
blle  Division  Is  already  hard  at  It  te-stir-ct 
triples  not  just  two  trailers  hitched      - 

^ether  but  three 

We  don't  know  when  this  new  transport  i- 
tl-m  efficiency  will  be  legalized  in  all  50 
states,  but  when  it  is.  Tralimobile  will  kr.  v 
more  about  It  than  anyone  else 

Solving  problems  that  haven't  come  up  \et 
is  standard  practice  with  the  divisions  '. 
Pullman  Incorporated  For  example,  cerar... 
processing  equipment  that  is  now  produc:.  J 
90  '  of  .AmerK-a's  sparkplugs  .  new  Ideas 
for  ammonia  pnxluctlon  that  are  now  re- 
sponsible for  a  third  of  the  world's  recent 
nitrogen  fertilizer  output  a  new  rail  car 

that  unloads  100  tons  of  coal  In  9  .seconds 

.All    around   the  world,   strange   new  ques- 
tions are  lieing  asked  about  transportati:. 
about  production,  about  profits.  We  alreauv 
have  strange  new  answers  to  many  of  them 
What's  your  question'? 

Pullman  Inc. 

Mr  Speaker,  today  I  want  to  ta:'/c 
agixin  about  the  problems  hasty  consid- 
eration of  S.  2658  would  bring.  Let  v.:e 
make  it  clear  that  this  bill  places  no  ad- 
ditional taxes  on  the  trucking  industrv 
to  make  it  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  addi- 
tional costs  S  2658  would  create.  Before 
we  even  consider  the  problem  of  truck 
weights  and  lengths,  we  should  first  make 
sure  that  heavy  trticks  are  now  paying 


their  equitable  share  of  taxes  for  road 
construction   and   maintenance.   Before 
'r  consider  any  'measure  which  would 
add  to  highway  costs  for  the  benefit  of 
fhe  larger  trucking  firms,  we  must  see 
^    t  that  the  truckers  who  gain  from 
.'measure  are  paying  their  fair  share 
f^ts  costs  Thus,  we  should  commit  the 
"sure  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
r '.nm  ttee  if  afier  further  study  in  the 
p't'.b^  works  committee,  it  on  balance 
S.ns  in  the  national  interest.  The  Ways 
J  d  Means  Committee  could  determine 
a   ether    heavy    trucking    interests    are 
o  i  sentlv  pav^g  their  fair  share  of  taxes 
•^d  what  additional  burdens  they  shoi^d 
;S.me  to  meet  new  costs  generat^  by 
ih.  increase  in  gross  weights  and  truck 

'"iflrmv  feeling,  however,  that  if  we 
allow  the"  trucking  industry  to  ^aP  the 
earns  of  increased  weights  and  lengths 
uT  Will  have  great  difficulty  tryiiig  to  get 
hem    o  pay  their  fair  share  afterwaid_ 
W     musi  combine   both  measiires   and 
ro'isider  them  at  the  same  time  to  insure 
U       heavy  trucks  do  not  escape  from 
m    ng  for  the  benefits  they  receive.  A 
S  uc'klook  at  the  history  o^  the  truckmg 
fobbv  makes  it  cr>-stal  clear  that  they 
unnl  all  the  benefits  of  greater  widths. 
we  ihts     and    lengths    that    they    can 
sQieeze  out  of  the  Congress.  Another  look 
SHake  it  equally  clear  that  they  have 
:!'mt?ntion  nor  any  interest  in  paying 
fo-  their  ratable  share  of  the  mainte- 
nance   safety,   and   construction  ^sts 
Tl>at   this   is   so   is   most   easUy   ascer 
U  med  bv  looking  at  a  dialog  between 
Senltor  -COOPER    and    Mr^  Br^^^^^f"' 
;-.maging    director    of    the    American 
7;  ucking  Association: 

senator  Cooper.  I  am  assuming  there  Is  a 
v-  id^ound  for  asking  for  this  Increase    n 
,  e  slfe   and  weight   limits  .        But  wou\<J 
V,  1  admit,  though,  that  If  ^hU    «  done  it 
u  a.id  reaulre  Increased  expenditures  In  the 
instruction  of  the  Interstate  Highway  Sy^- 
.v,o»    T^aI■t    Which    Is    not    yet    con- 
I!"";;ld-an^d  Of  the  regular  Pederai-aid  sys- 
tem' Would  It  not  actually  require  Incre^ed 
xpenm?ures  for  stronger  road  surfaces,  and 
perhaps   wider   road   surfaces,   than   is   now 

""ff  BrK^KAHAN  we  don't  think  so.  Senator. 
That  Mr    Bresnahan,  the  spokesman 
fo'  the  big  truck  lobby,  could  even  make 
is  -Jatement  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
n^  logic  evidence,  and  experience  to  the 
cnnuarv  fs  quite  incredible.  It  certainly 
ndicates  the  dangers  of  giving  the  mick- 
pis  their  cake  before  making  them  pay 
iov   t      hope  congress  will  be  cognizant 
Of  the  cos?  responsibility  that  must  be 
a^sicned  to   the  trucks  for  the  aaoea 
0  ts  of  construction  for  Pfvings  enable 
of  absorbing  the  tremendous  pound^g 
of  these  added  weights.  That  ,t^^^  .^.^ 
will  in  fact  generate  substantial  addl- 
tinnal  costs  can  hardly  be  disputed.  Di. 
rXr,  whose  doctoral  dissertation  cu.S^ 
2658  has  been  inserted  i^.t^e  Record 
chapter  bv  chapter  over  the  last  weeit 
and  a  half  estimated  that  the  yeaHy  cos 
of  the  measure  would  be  about  $382  mU- 
lion  in  added  maintenance  a"^  construe 
tion  expenses  and  another  $640  to  $880 
million  to  nullify  the  greater  risk  of  ac- 
cidents, some  of  the  reasons  Dr.  Puller 
Itemized  to  support  his  cost  figures,  are 
as  follows: 


Wider  truclts  may  lead  to  excessive  use  of 

^'^d^^SS  may  also  be  -cessital^d^ 

Very  long  vehicles  may  be  ""able  to  ne- 
,oS  turL  at  f  reet  in^e^sections^^and^on 

l-^^in^rnrrS^-o^^^^^^^  to 

''•^Hrvrerv^'^h.clesiwithiio  weight  t.-ho^^^^^^ 
power   ratio   required  ,ma>    lead   to   p 

rccelrrar  ZX'^U.^^T^^  -eased 

P^Heavy'lrucks  and  combinations  may  neces- 
sitar^ilc   expenditure   for   spe^^^ 

'^""  "^.flfert^reduc  t"h  ir"lverfty  ,e^pe- 
^?fnron7wo!lIne"h1ghwavs  i :  these  efforts  to 
Sate  the  hazard,  inconv.^^^^^^^^^^ 

Terrmatcl  "  n'"leS  of  thTse  larger  and 

heavier  vehicles.  distance    required    lor 

Because   o*    greater   ui  cross  weights 

braking  when  axle  -;gjt.;f  gross  v^^  g^^_ 

are   increased,   higher   P"'-"';^  „«„it 

proved  sight  '"-^.-"f^  "7„',^"  UV  of  these 

Due  to  insufllolent  ^^raking  ab     ty 
very   heavy    combinations^   additional    em  ^^^ 
gency  escape  turn-off.  coum  ^e  >  .  ^^^ 

down  grades  for  their  benefit  '«  -^  .    ^^ 

two-lane    highways        this    -s^e^P^  ^^^^^^^_ 

TonV'i:.'ne\X    ----^^rfor  T^r- 
quoted   as   .aylng   brak  n,  ^^^tems  ^_^^^    ^^^^ 

S^uTe"ar  that    be^tter   brakes   are   re- 

^r:.^-^;S^.^ --nanc.   thejn. 

^^e^^^hts'mafL^:/"    -r^-    --rs*^-    ^'^ 
hrmge  capital  costing  enormous  sum      ^^^^^_ 

i—^,^^lignts.ndrepeUUons.  heavy 
etc 


them  come  to  grips  with  the  little  item  of 
navine  for  the  benefits. 
•^  H    yoS    will    remember.    Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  long  lobbied  for 
increased  fees  for  trucks  urKl"  exisUng 
weight  limits,  on  May  17,  lf65.  President 
Lyndon   Johnson   recommended   to   the 
congress  increases  in  the  Federal  high- 
way user  taxes  paid  by  commercial  oP- 
erators  In  particular,  he  singled  out  for 
congress  ?nal  attention  and  strenuously 
urged  action  for  the  imposition  of    im- 
mediate additional  user  t;«|.?"^^iSon 
trucks  estimated  to  yield   $200   miuwn 
annually  until  1973."  He  urged  the  in- 

"¥fe^excise"ax  on  highway  dlesel  fuels 
be  raised  from  4  to  7  cents  per  gallon . 

X  present  truck  use  tax  be  ^creased 
from  $3  to  $5  per  thousand  Pounds  on 
trSSts  having  a  taxable  gross  weight  of 
more  than  26,000  pounds;  and 
"^  The  tax  on  tread  rubber,  largely  affect- 
ing heavy  trucks  be  mcreased  from  5 
to  10  cents  per  pound. 

President  Johnson  pointed  to  a  new 
colt   esUmate    for   completing   the   Na 
tional   Svstem   of   Interstate   Hignways 
an^ saifmat  existing  federal  highway 
„s-r  taxes  would  yield  almost  $2  billion 
o\he  $5  billion  which  must  be  Pfovided 
hv  the  Federal  Government  leaving  tne 
'highway  t?ust  fund  about  S3  bfon  shor 
of  needed  funds.  And  at  that  time,  ne 

said:  .   ,.  . 

Fxtendlng   the    completion   data    and    the 

But  ""less  we  ei  ^^   ^  ^^^, 

revenues  to  the  rtignway  ai^o  h-ick 

ber  of   States   v.Ul   be   required   ^  'f^''"'^ 
sharply   on   their  construction   program 


Dr    Fuller  summarizes  his  cost  esti- 
mates for  S.  2658  in  this  way: 
"^n  shirt,  almost  every  major  cost  occ^^^on- 
ing  Item  of  highway  ^es  |n  -u  d  .^e  affec^^^^^ 
in  greater  °r  lesser  measure  ^^^^^^^^^ 

in  the  sizes  and  Aeien.s 
the  public  highways 

And  Dr  Fuller  is  not  alone  m  his  feel- 
in^  The  Virginia  State  Highwa:;  De- 
Smentauthorities  have  found wuh  >e- 

^^^uli^'Sr  aralnSncJ  cosf  oS 
SS-UTareme'nts  and  wou^d^-u^t  in 
an  approximate   15-percent  inciease  m 

dogged  determination   to   avoid  paying 
thfir  f  air  share  of  highway  expenses  that 
has  chara<:terized  the  trucking  indus  ry 
!i    ,^„  fKp  last  several  decades.  And  it  is 
fortWs  Reason  tTat^I  feel  it  is  an  unwise 
p°racSi  for  the  Congress  to  expand  th 
financial  inequities  and  let  the  truckers 
get  more  of  the  benefits  of  our  Interstate 
Highway  System  without  first  making 


TO  justify  his  position  that  certain 
Federal  highway  user  taxes  should  be 
increased,  the  President  reported. 

Tn  Its  extensive  study  of  highway  costs  and 
cost  -;orbllltles-suhmUted  to  the  C..n 
gress  m  Preliniinary^orm  m  196^  a     ^^^ 

lra7clrefuny"XatTdTo"t°responslbUUles 

cost  of   heavier   pavement   and   other  de..g 
features  needed  to  carry  them 


He  then  stated : 

T   have  carefully  considered   proposals  for 

"".J^;  increases  in  size  and  weight  limits 

just   and   appropriate   user   charges   are   en 

'  While  we  certainly  do  not  see  the  wis- 
dom in  raising  the  weight,  width,  and 
iength  limits  on  the  basis  of  the  ?v^ 

fhTs  statement,  the  trucking  industry  has 
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■uccessfully  battled  to  avoid  paying  thtir 
fair  share  of  highway  costs.  Now  they 
Indicate  that  they  do  not  feel  S  2658 
would  add  any  new  costs  to  the  highway 
system — an  indication  that  stiongly  sug- 
gests they  will  viKorously  >>ppose  any  new- 
measure  to  Increase  user  and  ga^wline 
taxes  on  hea^-y  vehicles.  It  seems  the 
heufht  of  folly  to  reward  the  .^tanrh 
opposition  to  fair  taxes  by  glvlnR  them 
greater  weights  and  lengths  for  then- 
heavy  vehicles.  It  seems  unfair  to  the 
14  million  other  truck  owners  and  the 
tens  of  millions  of  automobile  owners  u^ 
enact  legislation  which  will  reduce  pave- 
ment serviceability  and  benefit  only  250- 
000  trucks  without  first  assuring  that 
they  will  have  the  proper  costs  assigned 
to  them  for  the  added  expenses  their  in- 
creased weights  and  lengths  will  gener- 
ate. Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  enact  S.  2658 
without  first  assigning  the  trucking  in- 
dustry its  fair  share  of  the  costs,  we  may 
never  be  able  to  do  so  I  do  not  think 
we  should  let  them  come  to  us  with  an 
open  hand  for  beneficial  legislation  when 
they  hold  the  other  closed  behind  their 
back  when  we  ask  for  j'xst  and  e<iuitab!e 


payment  of  user  taxes  to  support  our 
hlgh-A-ay  .-iv.stem  Mr  Speaker,  let  us, 
after  we  have  studied  the  bill  further  in 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  heed  the 
words  of  President  Johi-Lson  and  send  the 
bill  to  the  Ways  ar^d  Means  Committee 
to  guarantee  that  those  who  benefit  from 
this  legislation  w-ill  pay  for  its  added 
costs  The  President's  advice  has  never 
been  more  compelling  and  urgent  Let  us 
heed  it  L«'t  us  not  give  anotl-.er  hand- 
out to  the  trucking  industry 


AIDS  KOR   YOUR   EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
PzppER'  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr 
V^nik!   is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  V.\NIK  Mr  Speaker  shortly, 
millions  of  young  people  across  the  Na- 
tion w-ill  be  retui"ning  to  schools  and  col- 
leges for  another  year  of  education  In 
our  highly  complex  society  education 
largely  shapes  an  indi'.idual's  role  m 
life,  and  the  quality  and  extent  of  the 
education  of  Americas  citizens  is  the 
b^st   index  of  the  Nation's  strength. 


I  have  long  supported  legislation  in 
Congress  which  would  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Nation's  education  and  ■  a.se 
the  financial  burden  to  families  of  jio- 
viding  hi^iher  education  and  trainini- 

To     provide     higher     education 
training  for  its  children,  a  family  :r 
begin    planning    and    saving    when 
child  IS  still  quite  young.  My  office 
a\ailable   upon   request   information 
how    to   establish   an   educational    :. 
iund  as  well  as  current  Internal  Reve 
Service  rulinus  on  tax  treatment  for 
pen.ses  incurred  in  educating  the  men 
ly   retarded   and   the  physically   hat 
capped 

I  have  prepared,  in  table  form,  a  qli;.  k 
description  of  all  the  major  progr,'  .^ 
financed  by  the  Federal  Governm'nt 
which  assist  students  in  obtaining  -  ;. 
lege,  vocational,  health  professions,  and 
militan,'  training.  For  more  information 
on  these  programs,  the  student  or  n- 
terested  family  can  write  to  my  ofTi,  ,•. 
2463  Ravburn  Building,  Washingtoi, 
DC.  20515.  or  to  the  school  they  ,iie 
interested  in 
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A.  COLLFGE  ASSISTANCE 

1.  Njtwiwl  (>«t«nse  (duution  loan Enrolled  students  in  good  itaixting  cair^ini  at    Jl  000  pei  yeai  lot  undeijraduates.  C  bOO  per     Terms    3    rercenl   nt'test    repayable  over   lO 

least  }<i  normal  load    needing  a  loan  to  con-         year  lor  graduates    total  NDEA  loan  lor  stu-         years,    .larlins    9     nont^is    .liter    ^radui>lion 
tinue  study  'lent  may  not  eiceed  JIOOOO  tor  undergrad-        (later  i'  1 1  military    Peace  Corps,  etc  ).  Tt-ose 

uate-graijuate  study.  *''o  tecomp  teachers  can  *tite  att  5J  to    (O 

percent  ot  loan 

2  Insured  student  loans.. .„ S*nM  as  NDEA,  minus  statement  ol  need  ot    $1,000  per  year  lor  undergrads,  15  000  total.    Terms     Uniied    Slates    coders    interest   dgi  :j 

loan.  $1,500  per  year  lor  graJuate  students.  JJbOO        ^tu(!y   itnl   [.art   nl   !he    "iteresl   during  i.,vi 

lout  repayment      Ahicn     Segms    9    monttis    ^tler 

graduation  Icr  students  ^nose  adiusted  tamiy 
income  s  less  Ifian  Jlb.uOO  yer  year  Students 
«hose  adjusted  lamily  income  exceeds  $15  '  0 
per  year  may  twrrow  under  Itie  program,  'ul 
they  must  pay  all  ol  the  interest, 

3  College  •orh  study      Sctiool  selects  students    School  decides  rate  ot  pay,  typtot  job Students  *orK  up  to  !!>  hours  per  *eek  dui  iji 

school   40  hours  when  classes  are  cut  Ui"  "d 

States   lays  most  of  the  yyages  ol  studrMs 

'  working    at    needed    lObs    which    would    •  ot 

othetyyise  ^et  done  without  Federal  assistanre 

4  Educational  iippoftunily  grants. Enrolled   students   ,n   good   standing   m   such    $?00  to  $800  Isl  year:  it  m  upper  jj  ol  cUss.    School  selects  students  and  size  ol  grant. 

need    that   iliey   could    »ot   continue   study        $200  more, 
without    ^he    grant    and    a    combination    at 
other  assistance 
3    yOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  TRAINING 

'.    Student  loan  and    nsu'ince Students  who  lia»e  compleled  secondary  school    $1,000  per    ear  lor  ^  years    The  United  States  This  program  allows  State  or  private  agencies  m 

and   have  enrolled    >n    vocationil  education        pays   interest  charges   on   loans  <luring  the  guarantee  t>anK  loans  to  .ocationai  educa:.' 

training,                                                                    period  ot  study,  part  ot  interest  during  le-  -.tudents     It    no    bank    loans    ayailable,    '-? 

payment,  yirhich  begins  1  year  alter  study.  United  Slates  may  supply  han  directly 
C   HEALTH  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 

1.  Loans fult-ttme  stu'^enls  ol  good    standing    enrolled     $1,000  to  i2,'M0  per    year,  repayable  over  lu     Part  nt  .oan  can  be  written  olt  fcy  service  in  puCic 

in  accreditet.  schools  ot  nursing,  medicine.         years  at  3  percent  or  the  current  Federal  inter-         agencies 
denatry,  osteopathy,  optometry  est  rate,  whichever  is  higher   Repayment  be- 

gins 1  to  3  years  .(iter  graduation. 

2  Special  assistance Students  Irom  low-income  families  enrolled  in     $2.  500  per  year 

schools  of  medcine 

3  Health  'rameeships     Graduate  nurses  and  public  health  students  in     Covers  all  or  part  ot  education  eipenses  

advanced  courses 

4  Nursing  opportunity  grants Full-time  students  yirorking  for  a  ftrst  proles-    Same   as    A4   above,   educational   opportunity    Selection  ot  students  and   .ize  ol  giant  is  detei- 

sional  'degree  in  nursing  Students  must  be  ol        grants  minm)  by  school  ol  nursmg. 

eiceptional  financial  need  and  unable  lo  con- 
tinue training  without  assistance, 

5  Military  medical  eilucalion  assistance  Senior  medical  and  vet  students 2d  lieutenant  pay  and  allowances  while  in  school    Student  incurs  3  years' military  service  obligation 

alter  graduation. 

6  Military  nursing  programs  and  assistance  to    Students  ol  nursing  or  other  specialiied  health    Various  levels  ol  assistance Student  incurs  1  to  j  years'  military  obligation 

dietetic    and    occupational    and    physical        profession  schools.  alter  graduation 

therapists. 

D    MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  IN 
UNDERGRADUATE  AND  r.RAOUATE  SCHOOLS 

Military  academies    Atmy   Navy   Air  Force.      Single  males.  17  to  22,  high  school  graduates.    4year  courses  leading  to  8.S.  with  tuition,  room.     There  is  a  byeai  service  obligation  alter  fraaj.? 

meeting  <arious  phys«al  and  qualifying  test        board,  and  salary  supplied.  tion    Note    Although  r'ot  military  aodemif 

reouirements.  t^e  Ccast  Guai.l  and  merchant    -lanne  'a.- 

similar  institutions 

?    Reserve  Otl-cers  Training  Corps  Army,  Navy,     Meet  age   physical,  and  qualrtying  test  require-     The  student  recedes  14l  to  $'0  per  month  plus     During  normal  course  cf  study,  student  takes 
Air  Force.  Marine.  ments.  uniform  and  teitailoytances.  A  number  cf  full        number  ot  military  science  courses  aurin^    • 

scholarships  are  available  especially  lor  those        T-year    or    4-, ear    i  rogram.    and    attends 
interested  in  science.  summer  camp,  and  .it  graduation  is  comni" 

sioned    a    2d  lieutenant.  Obligation  is  up  '  > 
6  years'  service  m  Acfve  snd  Reserve  uniis 
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Title 


p    MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  IN  UNDERGRAD- 
HATE  AND  GRADUATE  SCHOOLS-Con. 


Eligibility 


Assistance 


NotM 


J   mlisled  men  education  programs. 

I 
1    '..me'.;  Forces  tuition  assistance.. 

5    US   Arrrpc  tcices  Inst.lute.. 


Those  serving  in  armed  services. 

All  personnel 

....do  


Al,  ihe  services  have  r''08''5"'^  '^  I  nancially 
suppor  oliege  study  and  degree  tomnetion 
ol  lersonnel  who  will  continue  m  the  military. 


Ho,     n  in  7S  [lercent  ot  bacheloi     OtiliBalion 
^^^nrrd'vanc:rde",?ee"t:?,.^n'fee"s  lor  oh-dutv        enUMed 
study. 

Provides  .educed  lees  lor  "'^^'""Xue  I  "ei 
Miondence  courses  up  to  .d-vear  colleje  I ,  vei 

jl  all  bases 


n    i  years  further  ietvice  In  officers: 


men  rioiH' 


t,  UTtRANS   ASSISTANCE  .  .hilHren     1130   per    month    lor    lull-time   study,    $9b   10. 

Students  between  18  and  26  who  are  children    JUU  pe^r   rr  ^^^  ^    ^^^^^  ^,^^^ 

1    vA  orphan's  education  assistance ^"it   service-connected   deceased   veterans  ur         .  t.me  stu 


'"of  servrc^nne;:.ed"  d^«sed  "veterans  ur 
100-percent  disabled  veterans, 

veterans  Readfustment  Benefits  Act  ot  19S6     ^'\::T^^^^£  S 

l^ct:ver,ranrian°^i','\955',"o-service. 
rnnnlrted  disability;  or  (3)  any  person  m 
service  2  years  and  continuing  on  active 
duty. 


month  ot  assistance  lor  each  month  ol  service 
on  ctive  duty  itter  195b  but  not  '"°'^'^" 
36  months-  assistance  Allowance.  W  to 
$175  per  month  depending  on  ■■ours  . 
attendance  .ind  number  ul  dependents  ol 
student 


AMFRICANS       CONCERNED       OVER 
•^  THREATO^'ED    MASS    FAMINE    IN 

BIAFRA 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^  ^^^^L^ 
urev  ous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
Inan  ?rom  Illinois  1  Mr.  O'HaraI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes  c^neaker 

Mr   O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mi.  SpeaKer 
r    isk  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
:.su>nd  iny  remarks  and  include  extran- 

'•'Th?  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
,.b!ecUon  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
tiom  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection.  ^ripoker 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
vvP  ei?in  the  Congress  are  deeply  con- 
cert oier  the  threat  of  mass  famine  In 
Bia^S  our  mail  indicates  that  concern 
".shared  by  millions  of  Americans. 

our  Government  is  prepared  to  move 
nnmediately  to  assist  in  an  international 
effort  to  relieve  ^^e  situation.  The  U^N 

the  organization  of  A^"^.^"  J^""£fran 
Ni  'erian  Government,  and  the  "lairan 
Teadership  are  all  agreed  tliat  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  ^ross  l^ 
the  organization  which  should  be  in 
charge  of  administering  this  relief  pro- 

"SS^o'of supplies  are  stocked  in  lo- 
caUons  adjacent  to  Biaf ra.  But  trag  ca^ 
1 V   due  to  local  problems  resulting  from 
^.  .u?ual  smpicion  and  distrust  between 
:he  Federal  military  government  and  the 
mafrans  only  a  trickle  of  f ood  ha^^|otten 
•hrouKh  to  the  starving.  All  parties  con 
irS   are   urging   that   agr^ment   be 
reached  immediately  so  that  this  inter 
national  humanitarian  effort  may  ^ 
■ppd  to  deliver  food  to  the  starving,  me 
^Tternative  mav  be  a  disaster  of  mass 
::;arvaUon   o^  'a    scale   heretofore   un- 

""S' problem  is  forcefully  outlined  in 
.UL  editorial  appearing  in.the  Washmg- 
,on  Post  of  August  1  ^hich  I  offer  for 
rriiision  in  the  Record.  I  also  am  in 
SudTnra  summary  of  recent  statmen| 
by    U.S.    Government   officials    on   tnis 

problem. 

The  material  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.   1.   1968] 
BiAFRA  Has  Lost 

The  central  tact  of  the  Nigerian  civil  war 
isThat  Blalra  has  failed  in  Its  V^'^^l'^^ 
to  settip  a  viable  secessionist  regime.  But. 
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tragically,  Blafra  does  not  accept  ^l^^^  fact 
It  holds  on,  mistaking  Nigeria's  mllUarj 
"oderatlon  for  weakness  and  hoping  that  the 
^ectacle  of  Its  starving  citizenry  will  attract 
world  sympathy  and  political  support.  This 
hone  is  cTnlcal  as  well  as  illusory;  it  rests  on 
^hTVellbeme  manipulation  ot  su«ermg    or 

fiahtq  on   there  will  tie  more.  If  U  accept  i."«^ 

felmy°ot  Nigerian  victory   there  wUl.^iess^ 
The    leading    purpose    of    -ftorld    statecruiu 

nol^shomd  h'e  I  hrlng  Blafra  to  accept  it. 

loss  and  to  remove  irom  the  ^ho  leadersnip 
aU  reasonable  grounds  for  expecting  that 
will  succeed  if  it  will  only  endure.  The  first 
^sDonsTblUtv  falls  on  the  Lagos  government. 
wXh  must  be  willing  in  fact  as  well  as  word 
To  consTder  serious  Ibo  proposals  lor  reenter- 
ing the  Nigerian  federation  on  a  basis  of  beU- 
^sVect.  Then  the  international  agencies  mus 

rni\:kra^rr Ted  IndTrear  ^i^ 
t  IS  the  Ibos  fear  of  poisoning  and  genocule 
thLtTn  large  measure,  makes  them  fight  on. 

RECENT  STATZM.N-TS  O.  THE  ^S.  OOjrKNMEKT 

ON  THE  Problem  of  Nigeria 
July  30-   secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  m 

^^.^^contmueTo'be  deeply  concerned  over 

tv.P  .uTerlng  of  the  civilian  victims  on  both 

fderof "^e'civti  war  in  Nigeria^  A  major  re 

s-r^rni^^^^r£— 

^--oTefg^ovl^nrnranTan^^^^^^^^ 

fpTsored  S  the  Nigerian  Consultative  Com- 


mittee of  the  OAU  under  the  chairmanship 
^f  H  imperial  Majesty  Halle  Selassie  Em- 
peror of  Ethiopia,  we  jom  with  all  friends 

fthe  people  of  Nigeria  in  expressing  the 
hope   lof  the   succes!  of   these   talks   under 

hf  wise  and  distinguished  leadership  and 
for    the    earliest    possible    negotiated    settle- 

ne..t  of  t'.e  civil^  war.  We  hope  that  both 
sides  Will  show  the  utmost  restraint  In  their 
mtlitarv  operations  so  that  the  peacemakers 

for     agreement     in     this    tragic 

'"nflv   23-    Assistant   Secretary  ol   State  lor 

tee.  in  which  he  reported  on  his  recent  trip 

'°..Mf  visit   to   Lago.s,   July    4-8.    as   well    us 
brief -^topsin  Paris,  Geneva  and  l^ondon  en 

i^Hi^^r^t^a^orrg 

method'of'^rapidly  extending  h"--'^,-^;',- 
helo  to  those  who  are  mnocentlv  suflerlng 
\  rMtUt  of  the  hostilities.  I  return  from 
this  trTp  even  more  impressed  both  by  t lie 
e  oisness  of  the  problem,  the  nec^tj  ° 
-rr^Ttrurre^-n^^'orimUTatrhu- 
manl^rifn  assfstance   to  its  civilians,  espe- 

"^''c-ene\af'Gowan    emphasized    to    me    his 

iZfll^t   C^nlrojukwu   wUi   respond   to 
the  Red  Cross  and  OAU  urgmgs  to  make  this 

^""riT^^tragedv  of  the  civil   war  which  con- 

^''^.J^  °,:";   in   Nigeria,   and   particularly 

n"""  4ring'of Inn^Kcnt   civilians   on   both 

the   ^^'"enng   ^'  concern  among 

;.^^anr.^r^trMnSi^ader.  .nth^hc^ 

'    ^'T.J'i^  ea^liIT'Ssllfie  'en^  to  tL 

nri   the   cuffermg.   Manv   of   them  have 

lle^n  working  behind  the  -enes  toward  that 

Ethiopia    Ghana,  Liberia   and  Niger,   appear 
to  Mve  made  significant  progress, 

••we   .^e   of   course   greatly   encoxiraged   by 
fr-rsTT,  Viimev  over  the  weekend  .hat 
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dent  Dion  if  Niger  m  ch-tirman  Then,  when 
'he  details  nre  worked  out.  .subetantlve  Ulks 
aro  tu  fallow  m  AddLs  ADaba  under  the 
a'uipicea  of  tne  OAU  Committee  of  which 
Emperor  Hrt:>  Selasale  is  chairman  Although 
serious  d.tTereiices  continue  we  are  hopeful 
that  these  taiks  w^H  fare  better  than  thoee 
earlier  and  bring  an  end  to  rasualUes  and 
destruction 

This  wl.l  require  a  hli?h  desjree  of  states- 
manah;p  -.oier<ince  and  reall^m  I  found 
everywhere  on  mv  '-np  a  growing  alarm  over 
the  Ni»?eriin  cunfljrt  however  and  a  growing 
convlctlot.  that  Africans  must  help  solve  it 
W»  share  that  v.ew  And  believe  that  the  talks 
s<r.e<luled  in  Addi*  Ababa  are  an  important 
step  m  tha-  direction  We  nope  fervently  for 
the   success   of   these   talks 

Of  even  more  immediate  urKency  is  tne 
problem  of  getting  relief  supplies  to  the  suf- 
fering on  Doth  sides  Although  the  polUlcal 
Impasse  which  prevents  free  movement  of 
relief  supplies  into  the  secessionist  area  has 
n.  t  yet  been  fully  overcome  a  major  relief 
effort  bv  the  Interr-.atlonal  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cr<.>88  Is  '.inder  aay  That  effort  has  the 
full  cooperation  and  »upp<')rt  of  'he  United 
Staves  ak>w«rhment  as  well  as  many  other 
gov«rnai«BUi  and  prlv.ite  volunury  organl/.a- 
tions  As  the  President  made  clear  in  lus 
statement  of  Ju.y  11  jur  intention  Is  not  to 
interfere  m  Nigerian  military  or  political 
affairs,  but  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  Inno- 
cent persons  on  both  sides 

The  need  is  great  and  urgent  We  are  far 
from  satislled  .it  the  amounts  of  relief  sup- 
plies which  thus  far  n.»ve  reached  the  suffer- 
ing, but  are  working  urgently  with  the  ICRC 
and  other  governments  to  find  a  means  of 
breaking  tne  bottleneck  now  caused  by  the 
failure  to  reach  agreement  on  how  to  get 
supplies  through  the  lines  of  flghUng.  In  the 
meantime  ICRC  sM<-icplles  are  growing,  and 
w»  ire  hopef'il  for  an  early  aifreement  among 
a;:  .-oncerned  which  will  permit  adequate 
supplies  u>  flow  to  the  needy  wherever  they 
are. 

The  US  contribution  to  Nigerian  relief, 
including  estimated  donations  of  t2  million 
from  private  sources  has  now  reached  »7 
million,  including  a  Ct-jvernnnent  donation  of 
5.VX)  tons  of  food  worth  I-'  7  million  to 
VNICEF  ippn)ved  In  Julv  In  iddl'lon  Secre- 
tarv  Rusk  hfu-i  informed  the  ICRC  that  we 
are  providing  a  reser-.e  f'lnd  of  »1  million 
for  th^t  bodv  to  draw  on  In  meeting  Nigerian 
relief  needs  This  contrlhiitlon  should  be  par- 
ticularly useful  in  giving  the  ICRC  nexlblllty 
to  procure  vehicles  charter  ships  ihd  aircraft. 
and  purchase  or  >ade  other  equipment  for 
rapid  deplovment  to  the  ireas  of  need 

VV'e  re<-ognlze  that  the  implementation  of 
an  effective  relief  pnigr^m  In  Nigeria  Is  an 
enormous  ent^prlse  The  ICRC  l.«  expanding 
Its  organization  Ur,  carry  ou>  such  i  program 
•ind  has  Just  named  Mr  Auguste  I  Indt  the 
.•^wlss  Ambassador  to  Moscow  :ind  formerly 
VN  Hvh  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  as  the 
High  Commissioner  of  Nigerian  relief  .pera- 
tlons 

•A  truly  effective  relief  effort  requires  the 
f'.ill  cooperation  of  b<nh  federal  and  rebel 
officials,  for  there  are  thousands  of  desper- 
ately needy  people  In  both  areiis  I  am  con- 
fident that  such  rtwiperatlon  will  be  forth- 
coming for  as  the  President  said  on  July  11. 
mass  starvation  that  -an  be  prevented  must 
not  be  allowed  to  go  on  '  We  shall  continue 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with  the 
ICRC  emergency  relief  effort  to  achieve  this 
result. 

Mr  Chairman  I  have  given  special  at- 
tention to  the  Nigerian  question  since  It  Is 
one  which  concerns  is  all  deeply  and  In 
which  the  Committee  has  a  special  interest 
We  should  all  work  to  mitigate  the  effect  of 
civil  war  on  the  Inmxrent  and  to  bring  ho«- 
tlUtlee  to  m  end   ' 

July  18  Store  Department  Spokesman 
Robert  J  ytcCloikey.  in  his  dally  briefing  of 
the  Press 


You  wr.l  re<-rtil  e.irlier  stateMieius  express- 
ing our  deep  concern  o.^r  the  problem  of 
relief  to  the  peoples  .f  NUerU  pfoples  if- 
fected  by  the  civil  war  We  are  gratified  at 
the  action  being  taken  bv  the  Interna' lonal 
Committee  .f  the  Red  Cr.«s  with  whom 
foreign  governments  .ind  private  organiza- 
tions are  cooperating  in  bringing  relief  to  the 
victims  on  b<ith  sides  <■(   that  cl\ll  w;ir 

■In  order  ut  assist  In  the  planning  and 
execution  of  that  humanitarian  mission,  the 
Secretary  of  8t«te  on  beh.ilf  of  the  United 
States  Government  h.is  nmde  rtvallable  to 
the  ICRC  a  guarantee<l  reserve  fund  of  one 
million  dollars  ;1erl'.-vl  tn  m  AID  funds  Hie 
reserve  account  may  be  dr»wn  upon  for  Un- 
mediatr  re<iulrenients  lo  accompany  aiiUcl- 
p;it^d  pledges  of  .isslstance  from  other  na- 
tlr.ns  and   prlv^ne    organization.';   • 

July  12  .^fafc  Dfpartmerit  Sp'^knTKi'i 
Robert  J  McCloskey  In  his  dally  briefing  of 
the  Press 

•  The  United  States  Government  today  ap- 
proved the  donation  of  5000  tons  of  fo<Kl  !o 
UNICEP.  which  will  be  made  available  to 
the  InternatKihal  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  to  further  the  relief  effort  for  all  'he 
victims  of  the  Nigerian  conflict  The  dollar 
value  of  the  f>iod  amountK  to  »I  :1  million 
UNICEP  Is  now  making  arrangements  to  ship 
the  donated  f.xxls  Distribution  will  be  by 
the  ICRC  •• 

July  11  Prrridrnt  Lijndon  R  Jnliri^on  In 
a  stitement  issued  by  the  White  House 

"The  American  people  have  watched  with 
growing  grief  and  horror  the  terrible  loss  of 
life  and  suffering  in  Nigeria 

The  war  in  that  politically  divided  nation 
l-s  dally  becoming  more  costlv  Civilian  In- 
habitants are  threatened,  not  Just  with  vio- 
lence, but  with  starvation. 

"Normal  supplies  of  food  have  been  cut 
off  by  the  fighting  With  foods  containing 
protein  increaslnglv  una\  (illwble  'he  lives  of 
children  are  particularly  endangered 

The  Unl'ed  States  ha.s  cooperated  with 
other  governmen'-s  and  private  organizations 
m  effor'ji  to  prov.df  needed  food  and  medi- 
cine We  stand  re'xiv  t.,  >upport  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  -hp  Red  Crrjss  with 
.uldltlomil   funds    nippUes  a:id   equipment 

■Relief  effortj  thus  far  have  been  frus- 
trated bv  disputes  on  how  to  'get  supplies 
through  the  lines  of  fighting 

While  •*e  have  no  Intention  of  Interfering 
m  Nigerian  affairs,  we  da  not  believe  irino- 
■en-  persons  should  be  made  the  victims  of 
pijlltlcal   maneuvering 

Deaths  caused  bv  warfare  are  tragic 
enough  But  mass  starvation  that  can  be 
prevented  must  be  prevented 

■We  urgently  appeal  to  all  those  respon- 
sible to  allow  supplies  to  get  to  the  people 
who  so  desperately  need  them.  ' 

July  U  Srofi"  Department  Spoke<:man 
Rnbert  J  McCIOikey  m  his  dally  briefing  of 
the  Pre«8 

Yesterday  we  discussed  the  problem  of  re- 
lief to  the  pe.jples  of  Nigeria,  on  both  sides 
of  the  present  battle  line  I  was  asked  about 
the  physical  location  of  our  aid  to  the 
refugees 

With  respect  to  the  dollar  assistance  fur- 
nished directly  to  the  ICRC.  that  agency  has 
spent  It  In  support  of  Its  operations  on  both 
sides  Now  as  to  food  svippUes.  we  under- 
stand that  the  ICRC  has  stockpiled  some 
supplies  on  the  Spanish-owned  island  of 
Fernando  Po  icaplUil  and  airport  .it  Santa 
Isabel  1  from  which  It  has  chartered  some 
flights  into  Blafra  Other  fo<idstuffs  includ- 
ing the  «1  1  million  v^e  have  furnlshetl  under 
the  Focxl  For  Peace  Program  are  being  posi- 
tioned In  places  In  Nigeria  i  Enugu  Calabar 
and  Benin,  from  which  truck  convoys  could 
move  the  food  Into  Blafra  when  a  land  route 
can  be  arranged  between  'he  oppr«lng  forces 
In  addition,  the  ICRC  and  iigencies  ass<K:l- 
ated  with  it  are  carrying  out  relief  opera- 
tions in   Federal  controlled  areas 

■Now.  the  question  arises  as  to  the  matter 
of  land  transp<.>rt  versus  airlift  from  outside 


Nigeria  Into  Blafran  airstrips  You  will  h..  t 
seen  the  statetnent  m  Geneva  vesterdHV  '\ 
the  U  N  Secretary  General  on  this  [lolnt  \\ . 
are  also  persuaded  that  delivery  of  food  a.  1 
other  relief  supplies  by  air  into  Blafra  il'  r- 
ing  the  rainy  season  to  Improvised  alr^tI.; 
would  t>e  hazardous  costly  and  insumr.i: o 
by  far  to  meet  the  'Umenslons  of  the  tiinuif 
and  relief  problem  there  We  Ijelleve  that  -i  . 
onlv  feasible  ulteriiatUe  l.s  a  land  rf,\iip  m-.. 
Blafra  throtigh  Nigeria  BUtr.in-hekl  terii- 
tory  is  now  completely  surrounded  bv  Fc".- 
eral-held  territory  I'lie  Federal  Military  G(  .- 
ernnient  has  long  publicly  agreed  to  allow 
sm  h  use  of  its  -errUory  under  Interuatlon  d 
Red  Cross  auspices  and  siipervlslon  We  un- 
derstand that  the  International  Red  Cross  is 
awaiting  the  appro\al  of  the  Bliitraii  au'horl- 
•les  for  .such  .m  .irrangement  Under  tin-  oir- 
cumstaiues  we  can  only  associate  ouroelve'i 
with  the  hoix-  expressed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross  and  others  that  such  an 
arrangement  can  be  reiuhed 

In  view  of  our  concern  over  this  problem 
.Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs  Joseph 
Palmer  who  is  now  concluding  a  visit  to 
Africa  win  go  to  Geneva  within  the  next 
few  days  to  consult  with  the  officials  of  the 
ICRC  on  t,he  matter  of  Nigerian  relief." 

July  3  State  Depa'tmrnt  Sp<^ke<:man  Rob. 
ert  J.  McCtoakvy.  in  lil.s  daily  brleting  if  the 
Press 

•Question     Is    the   United   States   getting 
involved  ;n  the  rellcl  efforts  in  BlHfra" 

'.Answer  We  have  made  certain  contribu- 
tions in  that  connection  AID  donated 
$100  000  to  the  American  Red  Cross  as  i  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Corrmnlttee 
of  tlie  Red  Cross  Tin-,  wa-s  is  of  June  24, 
and  It  Wiis  designed  ■ 'r  Intended  for  victims 
on  both  Mdes  in  the  Ivll  -trlfe  in  Nigerl;: 
"More  directly  AID  has  made  available 
$100  000  m  disaster  relief  fund.s  to  the  US 
Mission  m  Lagos  Some  of  that  direct  JIOO.OOO 
contribution  has  been  used  for  the  purchase 
of  irticks  and  distributing  stippUes  and  other 
Itenis  It  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  airlift  of 
60  tons  of  International  Red  Cross  supplies 
from.  Frankfurt  Germany,  to  Lagos  That 
was  at  a  cost  of  $27,000 

AID  has  already  shipped  $11  million 
worth  r>f  fiK.d  that  was  authorized  in  March 
of  this  year  The  Items  included  are  flour 
and  ilrled  milk 

This  is  .1  subject.  I  must  emphsusize.  if 
some  concern  here  And  we  will  continue  to 
keep  this  vqry  prominently  before  us  to  see 
what  else  can  appri'prlnt<>ly  be  done  " 


STEEL     HRICE     INCREASES     ARE     A 
THREAT  TO  OUR  ECONOMY 

Ml-  NE^ZI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  lo  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  reque.st  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  ' 

There  'Aas  no  obiection. 

Mr  NEDZI  Mr  Speaker,  this  Con- 
press  has  been  prudent,  thrifty  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  our  i^oiiomv 
I  believe  our  actions  have  been  judiciou.s 
and  in  tiie  best  interest  of  our  Nation  ^ 
welfare 

But  the  mam  punxi.se  of  our  au.-tcrity 
prokfram  was  to  stop  inflation 

In  lisht  )f  this.  I  wish  to  express  mv 
alarm  that  certain  steel  companies  have 
decided  to  greatly  increase  their  prices 

I  can  think  of  ntithing  that  would  heat 
the  fires  of  inflation  more.  A  rise  in  the 
price  of  such  a  vital  and  basic  product  as 
steel  can  easily  nullify  all  of  the  savincs 
this  Congress  has  managed.  For  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  steel  will  trigger  many 
more  price  hikes 


T   am  surprised  by   this  action.  Who 
sh mrvrnderstand  better  than  stee lex- 
'c    ives  that  inflation  must  be  halted? 
'  There  are  many  sidelights  and  ramifi- 
,,,  ons  to  such  increases.  But  the  mam 
,    \^v  !<;  that  our  economy  Is  due  i or 
hTSi  times  because  of  steel's  decision^ 
t  Sieve  the  announced  price  increases 
..wrong  I  think  the  companies  should 
!  oonsWer  them.  And,  by  all  means,  other 
•t^"   producers  must  not  be  tempted  to 
yai.se  their  prices. 


^.^v7  AT  F.Z  REFUTES  SECRETARY  OF 
'¥,'^nIe  5S  WAR  PROFITEERING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore^  '^'^^^^ 
,Jv  out  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez]  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
on  w?  Previous  occasions  taken  issue 
Si  the  public  letter  of  the  Secretary 
o  De  ense  that  those  of  us  "who  express 
flirm  about  profiteering  are  making  as- 
*  ,.^,,rn^  to  the  future  without  a 
^.'^Sa^blsi'  ••  I  ha^l^  expressed  my  in- 
e:  .auHtv  at  the  Secretary's  conclusion^ 

"have  charged  that  he  ignores  the  bulk 


of  available  evidence.  I  have  charged  that 
?hrdata  he  uses  to  make  his  point  s  in- 
sSLSntial  or  misleading.  At  this  time  I 
wish  to  be  specific  in  my  objections  to  the 
data  in  the  Secretary's  letter. 

RENEGOTIATION    DATA 

The   secretary   begins   his   statistical 
mSiptUaSn   ^V!th  figures   taken   from 
Se  Renegotiation  Board^  «^,j;°"'l  find 
that   'based  upon  the  above  data.  I  hnd 
no  grouSfor  concluding  that  a  sharp 
increase  in  defense  profits  has  occurred. 
But  the  figures  the  Secretary  uses  are  so 
misleading  and  so  irrelevant  that  a  close 
look  at  the  information  available  from 
the  Renegotiation  Board  demonstrates 
the  opposite  conclusion. 

I  am  reprinting  below  the  renegotia- 
tion data  the  Secretary  used  with,  how- 
ever more  descriptive  headings  and  with 
?i^'he";"data  from  the  Board- ^olumns 
A   B   and  C  were  used  by  the  fc>ecretai> 
5,'  m-  ?o  show  that  profits  are  not  in- 
Sea?lng.  I  have  added  columns  D  E,  and 
V  which    while  mirroring  the  ups  ana 
down    of  the  defense  procurement  leve 
since  Korea,  tend  to  indicate  that  profits 
have  recently  ri.sen. 
The  table  follows : 


DATA  FROM  RENEGOTIATION  BOARD  REPORTS 


Year  ending  June  30 


(M 

Renegotiable 

^alps' 

(billions) 


(B) 

Renegotiable 

rtofits ' 

(billio"5) 


(C) 


Pcotit  on 

siles ' 

(percent) 


(0) 

Vnluiitatv 

lelunds  o( 

conlractof;' 

(millinn';) 


(F) 

ivieimina- 

(luni  ot  exces- 

<;ive  rro'its^ 

(millions) 


(F) 

^ll^lhf  c  ol 

deterniina- 

tiOT.  ol  fKces- 

sive  prolit? 


?7.7 

ze.e 
:6.3 

28  5 
25  1 

n/i 

31.2 
39.3 

HB 

31.8 
33.1 


51  8 

1  6 

i.3 

1.1 

M 

.9 

.9 

.9 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1   2 


6.5 

b.8 

A.  9 

4.2 

4.0 

3.6 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

3  0 

3,5 


119.4 

307  9 

176.1 

215.6 

77-8 

31.5 

17,8 

?R  0 

41   1 

:6,< 

23.2 

30,3 


152.6 

151.0 
112.7 
60.8 
52.7 
17,2 
7.8 
10,1 
24.1 
16,1 
21,5 
16.0 
23.1 


Dnavailabl'? 


ability  of  defense  business  as  a  whole  or  of 
the  $33  1  billion  of  renegotUble  sales  re- 
viewed  In  fiscal  1967. 

Third,  in  using  his  data  from  rene.oti- 
atiS.  the  secretary  neglected   to  no  e 
that  the  figures  in  columns  A  and  B  are 
'   Jr  3  vears  behind  the  date  the  con- 
uZts  were  awarded.  The  Board  sdete- 
minations  run  3  or  4  years  behind  the 
aia?ds  This  would  seem  to  be  an  unim- 
f,:nant  over.sight.  except  that  it  -neairs 
he  lowest  profit  rates  in  column  C  aie 
pre-Vietnam.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Secre- 
tary that  I  have  never  claimed  that  pre- 
Vietnam    profiteering    was    increa.sing. 
The  only  igure  in  column  C  which  sig- 
nificantly reflects  Vietnam  profits  is  the 
oieTor  1967,  which  does  increase  over 

■'ToS'Ttls  true  that  the  profit  ra.e 
fleures   for   1962   through    1966   »>«?   the 
lowest  in  the  table.  But  is  this  trend  bad? 
As  profit  rates  get  bigger  going  back  to- 
ward Korean  war  expenditures,  so  do  ex- 
cessivf  profit  determination..  a"d  ^o  do 
U?e  amounts  which   contractors  volun- 
tarily return  to  the  Government  as   in- 
f«irv  earned    In  lamenting  low   pioflt 
ates  during  peacetime  when  competl- 
aon  is  rnore  ^ective  and  procurement 
more  orderlv,  is  the  Secretary  advocat- 
mg  a  return  to  the  hectic  Korean  !mo- 
curement  buildup  when  profiteerm.  xva> 
uroven  to  be  rampant? 

Fifth  I  have  included  in  the  tabie  the 
figures  for  fiscal  1968  which  the  Rene- 
JSlation  Board  has  released  on  its  46 
SteSaUons  of  excessive  profits  m  the 
am™  of  $23,069,748.  The.se  excessive 
prflT^flgures  are  the  first  which  reflect 
S  full  vear  of  review  by  the  Board  of 
Vietnam  procurement.  Thus  the  numbei 
of  companies  caught  with  excessive  pro- 
fits and  the  total  amount  of  those j  >.ce. 
sive  profits  have  increased  sharplv    lor 
V  etnam  procurement  over  the  prcjviou. 
mostly   non-Vietnam   year.   Is   this   not 
ToUd  evidence.  Mr.  Secretary^  that^^m)- 
ftteering  is  increasing  due  to  the  Met 
nam  building? 


.;98 

'/95 

254 

141 

108 
68 
41 
48 
56 
52 
21 
18 
46 


I  have  several  observations  to  make 
on  this  expanded  table:  contain 

mina    ons  of  the  Board  of  excessive  pjo- 
fit<^  within  them.  The  Board  in  no  way 
ce-tifies  the  accuracy  of  these  AP^res. 
Diense   and   space   contractors  with 
ov?.   SI  million  worth  of  "'•enegotlab .« 
Gr.vernment  contracts  in  a  ye"  are  le 
quued  to  me  with  the  Board^T^ey  lump 
touether     receipts     and     disbursements 
from  all  renegotiable  contracts^ Jo  the 
evr'it    maioritv  of  the  contractors    hl- 
n-     th    Srd  gives  letters  of  clearance 
after  a  simple  review.  With  less  than  180 
total   employees   over   the   last   several 
>T^s.VhT  Board  does  not  have  enough 
uiditors  to  check  any  buta  small  por 
■;  n  of  the  profit  data  filed  with  it    It 
•    ^  been  the  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
iUnegoUaUon  Act  that  Board  should  ac- 
<,.pt  a  contractor's  filing  if  it  conforms 
Ah     •generally    accepted    accounting 
•actlces"   and  should  not  bother  the 
: .' ntractor  further  unless  his  own  figrires 
iveal   a  blatant  profit.  It  is  therefore 
Mahly    spurious    for    the    Secretary    to 


pretend   that   these    unchecked   figures 

"LcotTd"  Thfl^negotiation  Board  has 
never  compared  renegotiable  sales  and 
?enegoSe  profits  for  different  years 
2  the  Department  of  Defense  does  in 
Tolimns  A  and  B.  And  the  resulting  col- 
mnn  C— rate  of  profit  on  sales— is  en- 
SSv  a  stepchild  of  DOD.  The  Board  has 
spSficallv  warned  against  the  value  of 
sSSi  a  profit  rate.  Their  1967  annual  re- 

port  reads : 

Renegotiable  business,  a-s  a  whole,  is  com- 
po^d  ^f  manufacturing,  construction^  sen - 
ice    and  other  activities  connected  ^i^h   .he 
national  defense  and  space  programs,  o  ten 
undMtaken  on  contract  terms  which  differ 
from  ten^  used  in  commercial  business,  and 
unS^r  dTerent  circumstances.  These  acti  i- 
tles  are  cir^ed  on  bv  a  variety  of  companies 
that    ar^Vlther    wholly,    partially,    or    orUy 
nor^lnaUy  in  the  defense  or  space  fields.  The 
coTmSl    operations    of    such    compan  es 
,«a^  nr  mav  not  be  comparable  to  tneir  re 
S«ab?e  bXess.  Moreover,  the  ^^^^^f  ^^^ 
Soor  and  various  exemptions  in  t^e  Act  an- 
nually exclude  several  billions  of  dollars  of 
SSe  sales  from  renegotiation.  These  fac- 
tors   together   with   the    great   t"^erslty    or 
^oit  experience   among   ^^^^^^^i^f-'??^; 
Im  from  losses  to  excessive  proflts-Umlt  the 
^iii^ot  generalizations  about  the  profit- 


THE    IMI    DATA 

The  onlv  other  data  the  Secretary 
presents  to  show  that  defense  Profits  a,^ 
declining  comes  from  the  IMl  study^ 
I    have    .sexeral    observations    on    this 

'^  F?r<^t   The  LMI  study  is  based  on  vol- 
untary,'  unverified  figures  offered  by  cei- 
tain  defense  manufacturers.  In  1966  the 
Department   of    Defense    succumbed    to 
the  cries  of  the  defense  industry    that 
profit     we?e   too  low.   A  study   to   gam 
ct«tistics  on  this  premise  was  commis- 
s  oned  from    he  Logistics  Management 
institute.  Whose  Board  of  ™f^es  and 
Logistics  Advisory  Council  is  a  miniatui  e 
complex    of     military-indu.stnal-educa- 
SSal    figures.    Using    uncertified    data 
eiven  it  bv  the  defense  contractors,  the 
SlI  study  showed  remarkable  statisica 
sophistication  is  verifying  what  the  con 
tractors  wanted  to  prove. 
'  \n    ndependent  study  was  necessary 
because  d6d  does  not  have  comprehen- 
sive data  on  realized  profits.  Firm  fixed 
price  contracts  have  become  the  ma.ior- 
Kv  of  negotiated  defense  contracts  and 
ince  bv  their  very  nature  post-awaid 
Sts  are  not  required,  no  data  exists 
on  realiz^  profits  for  FFP  contracts, 
find  !t  incredible  that  the  Department  of 


2r>as0                                             CONGRFSSIONAL  RKCORD- HOUSE  Auffiist    .',    7'^\ 

Defense  does  not  have  a  Kood  idea  what  tion     By    comparing    companies    whlcli     that  coiiiK-in  iKofits  between  this  gential 

It  costs  to  produce  defeii.se  mater;al  and  were  largely  defen.se  oriented  oi   laiKely      period  have  inciea.sed  26  percent,  whxii 

what  :t  ;.s  really  paying  :n  profit >    It  is  nondefenso   Ur   Widenbaurn  esca[x*d  the     is  tiie  conclu.sion  of  a  report  to  Con>j:fv., 

even  mure  incredible  th.at  DOD  i.s  con-  problem  of  how  to  senreeate  the  flRures     by  the  Comptiuller  General  dated  A  ,.\'. 

tent  to  accept  the  flltnsy  LMI  Study  as  for  c-ost.s  incurred  and  for  capital  eriW     ;:7.  1967 

•  the  be.st  data  available  '  ployt-d    between    defen.se    and    commer^         But    the    Secretary    claims    the    ,,r;- 

Because  no  one  can  say  with  author-  clal    work — a    .-egreKation    which    LMI     inittedly    improved    opiwiiunities    lat-;v 

itv   what   defense   profits   the   .American  made  m  a  way  which  .somewhat  under-     are  not  beinp  :ealized  becau.se  of  the  ;n- 

ta.xpayer  ls  paying  for,  I  have  called  for  stated  tiielr  deten.se  profits                             crea.sed  u.se  of  the  type  of  contract  \vi.:r  . 

a   full-.scale   congre-s-sional    investiKation  My  be.-,t  explanation  abjut  the  opposite     is  liskiest    to  the  contractor:  firm  fixed 

of  defense  spending  f\irthcr.  I  have  con-  conclusions  in  the  two  .studies  i.s  a  m  ):e     price    This  claim  is  preposterous    LH3D 

tended    that    the    absence    of    uniform  tuihappy  one  Ur   VVeidenbaum  ba.sed  his     has  nothinR  to  base  this  claim  on  exc*  p; 

standards  of  accounting  makes  it  impos-  figures  on  the  corporations  annual  re-     the  sorry  and  overworked  LMI  study 

sible  to  determine  a  defense  producer's  ports,  while  LMI  u.sed  figures  civen  to  it         The  Secretary  is  trylntr  to  pretend  t!  .r 

actual  costs  and  profits  without  spend-  for  purposes  of  this  study    I  wonder  if     there  is  somethin«  maRical  about  the  ::  -: 

Ing  months  reconstructing  his  books  differences   in    motivation     to   prove    to     in  firm  fixed  p:  ice  contracts  because  :• 

Second    The  Secretar.-  states  that  the     stocklKJlders    that    profits   are   up   while     j,,  greater  than  foi  other  contract.s be- 

40    hiKh-    and    medium-volume    defense  proving  to  DOD  that  proflUs  are  down—     cau.se  the  FFP  award  cannot  be  adju-ttl 

companies  m  the  LMI  table  he  uses    rep-  does  not  liccount  in  the  underlying  dif-     by  postaward  audit  as  in 'cost-plus"  co.- 

resent.s  a  significant  sample     This  is  on-  ferences   m   the  contractor's  data   upon     tracts  if  the  contractor's  costs  turn  ><\v 

derstandable  loyalty  to  a  report  that  has  which  the  two  retorts  are  based                    to  be  higher  than  he  expected.  Basicaliv. 

cost    the    Government    SIO.tOOO     But    I  Defense  contractors  have  been  known     the  risk  factor  in  FFP  contracts  means 

think    it    is   more    accurate    to   call    the  ^^^  produce   figures   proving   all  .sorts  of     that   DOD  and   the  contractor  will  ne- 

sample  .selective  than  significant.  Of  the  advantageous  propositions  without  once     gotiate  higher  profits  into  a  contract  to 

Kl    corporations   which    were   asked   to  violating     that    all-forgiving     slbboleth,     otT.set  the  coiuractor'.s  greater  a.s.sump- 

submit.data  for  the  LMI  study. ^only  65  aeneiallv    .iccepted   .ircountmg    prmci-     tion  of  risk    This  is  as  it  should  be  But 

complied.  Fifteen  of  the  65  were  low-vol-  pipj  ■    ^s    Adm     Hyman    Rickover    to.d     the  risk  factor  does  not  nece.ssarilv  ha\e 

uine    defense    co-.r.panies     which    were  Congtess                                                               a  bearum  on  the  contractor's  ability  to 

thrown  out  of  the  data  u.sed  m  the  Sec-  ^^  ,^  ^^.  ^^p^,,^„^^  ^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  reported     realize    the    higher    profit    rate    on    the 

retar\- s  table  as  inslgnincant    I  suspecr  ^^.  ^-onuactors  are  generally  quite  different      rl.skier  Type  of  contract, 

we  can  assume  that  the  n6  who  did  not  ^^an  the  actual  data  found  on  oovernment         The    Secretan, 's   letter   actually   savs 

cooperate  with  the  study  were  the  least  audit                                                                       this' 

™rtThe1fubHc^                                 m-  He  presented  to  Congress  the  follow-         Despite    the    uct    that    we    are   allowing 

.s.ip,^^ort   tne   puoiic   tries  oi   aeitnst    in  pvnmules  of  his  exoertence-                       higher   proHU   •.o  be  negoUated  on  «45  bli- 

dustr^-  spokesmen  that  their  profits  were  '"«  examples  or  nis  expeilence.                     ^^^  ^    p^    ^  ..procurement,  we  think  mdus- 

at  rockbottom.  |in  p«rc«ni|                                     try   ig  ^ight  that   profits   are  still   very  low 

Turd  .\lthough  the  Secretary's  LMI  ^ and  iu)t  rising  since  Pirm  Fixed  Price  con- 
table  proports  t.)  show  that  defense  earn-  r„n„„,„  ,.'*™'1L  ,*'i-'l!!l.r'°''',  ^'""'^^  •"■*  ^^^  riskiest,  and  since  we  do  not 
m^s  are  ictf.ng  lower  especially  in  com-  '^""•*'"'                  '"*""'      "'^S           have  data  on  the  earned  profits  of  this  v. pe 

punson  to  commercial  earnings,  there  is »'  contract    and  since  the  reliance  of  FTP 

.,                     .         ..         ._if,.    „   „„_„  contracts  has  increased  rapldlv,  then  pnftts 
another  private  .studv  of  defense  earn-     j 45               100     must  be  getting  lower  of  FFP  contracts  be- 
ings which  reaches  an  opposite  conclu-  8                                                    2.5                 9  5     cause  of  the  risk, 
sion    Prepared  by  Dr    Murray  Weiden-  ^                                               J|^               [H 
baum  professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni-  E.''llL.l.l^ll.l.;i.l^.;iI..            ZlA              Hi         We  are  beins  taken  around  and  around 

versitv   of    Washington   in   St    Louis,   it in  tne  dark. 

concludes  that »■«"   ""f^o  »-'"ci  claims                         This  underlying  aniument  of  the  Sec- 

The  differences  between  the  profitability  The  Secretary  admits  in  his  letter  that      ''^tary  is  doubly  amazing  because  it  v-jo- 

of  defense  rtrms  and  nondefense  firms  wid-  •■gomg-in"    profit    rates   have    increased     '^^'^  DOD  s  o«Ti  studies.  I  include  be- 

ened  over  -he  past  fiec.ide    in  favor  of  the  sharoly  since  1964  over  the  1959-63  pe-     ^'^^    "^  '^'^  ''titirety  a  table  prepared  ijv 

miiitarv  contractors  '^.j^^     ^^    insists    that    this    '  going-in       the  DOD  profit  review  system  concern- 

Dr    Weidenbaum  compared  six  corpo-  rate— the  profit  neeoti.ited  for  the  con-      ''^iK    realized   profit   rates  of    1.842   con- 
rations  whose  DOD  and  NASA  contracts  tract  before  it  is  awarded— has  increased     tracts    I  call  attention  to  the  "no  data 
make  up  three-fotnths  or  more  of  their  22  percent,  not  25  percent  as  claimed  by     deswnations  about  firm  fixed  price  con- 
total  sales,  with  six  nondefen.se  firms  He  some    .Actually.   I    have   been   claim.ing     tracts,  and  to  the  footnote: 
explained  his  findings  thus 

„    ,^„  „      ^„,^,         „.„,„        ,^       r^t.^h,  000  PROFIT  REVIEW  SYSTEM— REALIZED     PROFIT     RATES  ON     COMPLETED  CONTRACTS 

Defense     companies     vjperate     on      much 

-snuUer  profit  margins   1  profits  as  percent  of  DOO  DATA  SYSTEM-CONTRACTS  AWARDED  JULY  I.  1958  TO  DEC,  31.  1961  (PREWEIGHTED  GUIDELINES)! 

sales  I     than    do    typical    industrial    corpora- 

tlons     However,    as    a    result    of    the    large  Averag«  nego-        Average  earned  rmfil 

.imoiints     of     government -supplied     capital  Type  of  contract  Number   of      Tol»l   coil?      tiafw)  proM,   

which  .ire  not  reflected  on  the  books  of  these  contracfj           (millions)         Percent    or        Percent    ol       Percent    01 

companies,  the  defense  ooj^tractors  report  a  "^''                  ""'                  "'*' 

far   higher  ratio  of  capital   'urnover   1  dollars 

t.f  Siles  per  dollar  ')f  net  '.vorth  I    The  higher      Firm  fiied  pne«    „ „ («)  (') 

tiirno'.er    ra'es    more    than    offset    the    lower      Fued  price  r-(j#lermin«ttoii 351  J2.346  9.3  8  6  7.9 

p.-.titmar-m-s   Hence,  tne  defense  companies'      '.I'T""':";:""'!'?.. 'U  ^'?f?  l\  ?7  I  7 

■^  '^  ^  o  »       Coil  plut  iicenliye  le»  ...•...•••^^••^.^ '5  3»l  6«  7  Z  o.  ' 

re- urn  on  net  worth     net  profits  as  a  percent      Coil  plu»  fued  t-e  ^.^ .  1.105  4.689  6  4  6.1  5.7 

of  stockholders  investment)    Is  considerably  

higher— 175     versus     106     percent     during      ToUl  compWed,  contracts  roportod 1.842  IJ.249 

l'.»62-65  - 

u«.„    -„„    ¥..,^    ....l..r.>,.^.    „^.^^a^,^^^^    ^t  '  Conifi(;tingnticer<(i»»e  not  yet  lubniitted  scjlfieient  date  on  campJetod  contract's  which  were  placed  under  the  weighieJ  guide 

HOW    can    two    pin  ate    comparisons    OI  |,n.j<196«  *,?)  to  permit  •mt..mnglulprrwnlation. 

selected    defen.se    coii^panies    with    non-  'No data 
defer;>e    companies  -  b<jth    usin?    proP.t 

figures  as  a  rate  of  capital  employed —  The  negotiated  profit  rate  and  the  com-     three  types  of  fixed  price  contracts  Firm 

arrive  at  diametrically  opposed  c^nclu-  parable  earned  profit  rate  for  fixed  price     Fixed  Price  contracts  are  slishtly  risk- 

sior.s^  It  is  not  easy  to  say    I  certainly  redetermination  and   fixed   price   incen-     ler  than  I-TR  ar.d  FPI  contracts.  FTP 

wiih  that  DOD  had  seen  fit   to  gather  tive  contracts  are  rea.sunably  close   This     and  FPI  con' racts  provide  for  postaward 

authoritative   data   on  an   issue  of  this  means  that  contract^)rs  tuive  been  verv     audits,  while  FFP  do  not.  by  definition 

importance  successful  in  earning  prohts  on  FPR  and     Kut  these  differences  have  little  bearini' 

One  reason  for  'he  different  conclu-  ?TI  contracts  at  the  n>'t.'oiiated  comii-in     on  a  contractor's  ability   to  more  cor- 

slons  of  the  two  .studies  is  probably  in-  rates                                                                       rectly  estimate  his  costs  dunnt;  the  nc- 

herent  in  the  differing  methods  of  selec-  There  are  of  course  dllTerences  in  the     gotiation  stage  on  any  one  of  the  fixed 
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,„ice  contracts  over  another.  It  is  the 
",  Uditv  of  the  cost  estimate,  not  the  risk 
:,;  olved.   that    pnmarily   determines   a 
',      actor's  actual  profits.  Thus,  there  is 
.,M     reason  to  believe  that  contractors 
Vn-  'usi  as  successful  in  earning  profits 
•  he '-ate  negotiated  for  firm  fixed  price 
.'tracts  a-s  tht  y  arc  for  the  comparable 
^vd  price  audit  contracts. 
■■■  1-  ■!  ther  tiie  claim  that  profits  on  FFP 
r,,.  tracts  are  at  lowest  ebb  is  belied  by 
■hv  recent  findings  of  the  Renegotiation 
Road     Of    the    88    companies    against 
^h'.ch'  the   Renegotiation  Board  issued 
,,;,ainus  of  excessive  profits  in  fiscal  1965. 
9fi6.  and  1967,  all  but   13  were  toUlly 
,.     (,venvhelming     recipients    of     Fl-P 

c  ^tiiracts. 

And  this  question  uf  whether  the  in- 
cr.'asc  in  ncpotiated  profits  is  offset  by 
ih.'  increase  in  higher  risk  contracts  has 
also  interested  the  General  Accounting 
OPice.  In  the  .study  of  •soins-in"  profit 
rates  referred  to  earlier,  the  GAO  found 
th  u^  -the  average  profit  rates  were  two 
nV' rentage  points  higher  than  they  were 
in  ■  t  he  5-vear-period-1959-63-prior  to 
thr  .  stabii.shmen*  of  the  weighted  guide- 
lines "  Thev  also  found  that  a  compari- 
son of    the   same   type   of   contract   for 
similar  items  showed  profits  about  1  per- 
centage point  higher  than  in  the  period 
Dioceeding  the  use  of  the  weighted  guide- 
lines   Thus,  at  least  half  of  the  profit 
increase  is  directly  due  to  higher  profits 
under  weighted  i^'uidelines  rather  than 
the  shift  to  higher  rislc  contracts. 

CONCI  t'SlON 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated 
m  a  public  letter  that  we  who  are  con- 
cerned about  war  profiteering  are  with- 
out "factual  basis."  I  have  just  presented 
mv  factual  data.  If  there  is  error  in  my 
data  I  would  like  to  know  about  it.  for  I 
■Mil  be  happy  to  make  corrections. 

The  Secretary  states  that  excessive  de- 
fense profits  are  not  increasing,  for  he 
has  "examined  the  best  available  data  on 
this  matter."  ^     ^     u    * 

If  the  SecretaiT  examined  the  best 
available  data,  he  did  not  present  it.  He 
•^resented  instead  misleading  data  from 
•ho  Renegotiation  Board,  with  a  deeper 
lock  into  the  Board's  data  shows  that 
profits  are  increasing.  He  presented  in- 
ncad  the  flimsy,  unverified  LMI  study. 
H'  presented  instead  an  unsubstantiated 
claim  about  the  magic  of  the  risk  factor 
in  lam  fixed  price  contracts  in  keeping 
profits  low. 

Every  bit  as  disturbing  is  the  data 
which  the  Secretary  ignored.  His  Depart- 
ment has  ignored  the  unanimous  con- 
gressional findings  that  the  defense  poli- 
cies are  not  adequate  to  prevent  faulty 
procurement. 

DOD  has  largely  ignored  the  increas- 
inc  examples  of  exhorbltant  profits  re- 
vealed  by  GAO  and  Congress.  Defen- 
sively  the  Defense  Department  has  re- 
plied that  even  If  it  were  99  percent  per- 
'pct    in    Its    procurement    transactions. 
there  would  be  150.000  errors  a  year.  This 
IS  a  frivolous  response  to  situations  which 
should  never  have  happened  and  can  be 
prevented.  Public  letters  and  the  numbers 
racket  of  averages  and  statistics  should 
not  be  used  to  whitewash  real  problems. 
wnien  I  iuxUpose  the  criticisms  of  de- 
fense procurement  practices  and  studies 


indicating  higher  average  profits  against 
the  increasing  examples  of  exhorbitant 
profits.  I  find  plenty  of  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  war  profiteering.  I  suspect 
that  the  examples  revealed  to  us  so  far 
are  like  the  tip  of  an  iceberg— on  y  a 
fraction  of  what  exists  in  the  chilling 

waters  below.  ,  ,^  .,  ,  „. 

And  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
ignored    the    lessons    of    iustorv.    I    am 
still  looking  for  a  report  of  a  war  o" 
which  some  did  not  get  wealtny.  This 
country  has  certainly   never  been   tor- 
tunate  enough  to  escape  the  war  profi- 
teer But  :t  is  not  simply  the  dislocations 
of  wartime  that  present  yold-plated  op- 
portmiities  for  profiteering.  The  history 
of    the    present    Renegotiation    Board 
shows  that  their  ability  to  find  exces- 
sive profit  rises  and  falls  with  the  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  level  of  pro- 

cuiem.ent.  .^  ^  <■ 

The  aim  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
in  providing  for  the  common  defense 
is  in  order  to  establish  a  more  perfect 
union  To  me,  this  entails  the  notion  of 
equality  of  wartime  .sacrifice.  Our  sol- 
diers and  their  families  should  not  have 
to  face  the  ultimate  tragedy  of  war  while 
the  same  situation  which  deals  blood  and 
carnage  to  some  deals  excess  war  pro- 
fits in  arm-chair  safety  to  others. 

In   promotine    the   common    defense, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  three  basic 
constituencies:   the  taxpaying  citizenry, 
the  soldier  in  the  field,  and  the  manu- 
facturer who  supplies  the  defense  mate- 
rial   Our  citizens   know    that   some   of 
their  defense  dollars  are  being   squan- 
dered   on    Vietnam    procurement.    Our 
soldiers  know  from  the  M-16  affair  that 
support  in  the  field  can  be  vei-y  bad.  Has 
the  defense  manufacturer  run  into  equal 
adversity  at  the  hands  of  the  Defense 
Department?  I  have  to  agree  with  Ad- 
miral Rickover:  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  "too  much  influenced  by  an  in- 
dustry viewpoint." 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  con- 
tinues to  shirk  its  duty  to  the  Ainerican 
taxpayer  and  the  American  soldier,  I 
must  continue  to  plead  with  Congress 
to  impose  the  traditional  wartime  con- 
trols: a  strong  Renegotiation  Board,  a 
corporate  excess  proflts  tax  and  a  full- 
scale  comprehensive  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  defense  procurement. 


EVIDENCE  OF  THINGS  NOT  SEEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
a  number  of  statements  relevant  to  our 
age  St  Paul  once  remarked  that  faith  is 
the'evidence  of  things  not  seen.  In  sup- 
port of  his  premise,  he  cited  the  adven- 
turous careers  of  a  long  list  of  patriarchs 
of  old.  •who,  he  said,  "through  faith  sub- 
dued kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness 
.^.topped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched 
the  violence  of  fire,  escaped  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made 
strong,  waxed  valiant  in  fight,  turned  to 
flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 

Their  achievements  were  paralleled  at 
no  great  distance  by  those  of  the  hard.v 
pioneers  who  crossed  the  wide  .sea.s  and 
fought  for  a  new  home  in  a  wild  and  un- 


mapped wilderness.  For  these  latter  also, 
like  the  ancients,  "looked  for  a  city  which 
hath    foundations,    whose    builder    and 
maker  is  God."  In  them,  persuasion  and 
belief  that  a  life  fairer  and  freer  and 
richer  than  any  they  had  known  awaited 
a  strong  hand  and  a  brave  heart  had 
ripened  into  faith,  and  that  faith  had 
become    a    passionate    intuition.    Ihey 
risked  all  that  they  might  win  all.  Tirey 
and  their  descendants,  and  those  who 
followed  the  gleam  after  them,  built  on 
this  continent  a  mighty   Nation   winch 
even  the  heights  of  faith  could  .scarcely 
envLsion.  . 

There  may  be  some  now  who  might 
have  lost  faith.  Those  who  take  this  view 
of    things   must   spend   too   mucli   tune 
looking   at   television.   They   fail   to  see 
the  real  world  all  about  them.  They  fail 
to  note   that  nearly   80   million   Amer- 
icans are  going  to  work  every  morning 
and  coming  back  to  the  circle  of  then- 
respective    families    every    night.    They 
don't  read  the  reporUs  that  the  annual 
product  of  these  workers  is  valued   at 
nearly  S800  billion.  Everywhere  builders 
are  covering  the  earth  with  imaginative 
structures  desi'jned  to  house  industry  and 
business  and  the  arts,  and  especially  that 
stable  institution  we  call  the  home.  In 
various  institutions  scientists  are  digging 
deep  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  and 
bringing  out  treasures  of  transportation 
and   communication  and  medicine  and 
"adgetry  which  alleviate  toil  and  hunger 
and  pain,  and  make  life  ever  more  agree- 
able. Does  this  indicate  that  the  .loy  of 
living  and  growing  has  gone  out  of  Amer- 
ica'' Does  that  indicate  a  loss  of  that 
vital  force,  that  elan  vital,  which  built 
America?  ^   .       ,    ^ 

In  this  age,  no  one  will  claim  that  per- 
fection has  been  reached  anywhere.  Im- 
provement is  possible  In  government,  in 
economic  machinery,  in  institutions,  just 
as  it  is  possible  in  respect  to  individual 
human  lives.  The  constant  search  is  for 
a   better   machine,    a   more   serviceable 
.social  organization,  a  nobler  life.  Progress 
means  improvement,   and   progress  has 
been  going  on  since  time  began.  Some- 
times  progress   has   been   slow,   and   in 
these  periods  customs  and  practices  and 
institutions    tend    to    crystallize    in    set 
forms.    This    is    one    period    in    which 
change  proceeds  at  a  pace  almost  too 
rapid  for  adiustment.  Society  is  in  fer- 
ment—is boiling  hotly.  In  such  a  condi- 
tion, the  froth,   the  scum.  ri.<=es  to  the 
surface,  and  is  hurtfully  visible. 

It  is  in   this  froth   that  we  find  the 
noxious  substances  which  trouble  us  to- 
day and  which  cannot,  or  have  not  been 
as^-et  assimilated   into  the  wholesome 
social  entity  beneath.  Here  are  the  disaf- 
fections,     the     rejections,     the     revolts 
against  what  is,   and  from  them   arise 
crime  and  disorder  and  a  demand  for 
such  changes  as  will  make  the  world  con- 
form to  the  wishes  of  the  malcontents. 
In  time,  the  speed  of  change  wfil  slow 
down   Indeed,  it  is  appreciably  slownng. 
We  can  never  get  away  from  realities, 
and  when  confronted  with  hard  facts, 
human  beings  invariably  tend  to  adjust 
themselves  to  what  must  be.  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  cannot  eat  without  producing 
food  It  is  a  fact  that  society  cannot  en- 
dure without  order  and  system  and  law. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  permissiveness  which 
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has  been  the  Koal  of  reformers  in  the  last 
few  decades  does  not  work  A  writer  pre- 
dicts that  the  prf-sent  generation  of 
children,  reared  on  permissiveness,  will 
make  parents  to  whom  permlsslvene.ss 
IS  anathema  It  is  a  safe  prediction,  be- 
cause in  all  history  a  swinK  of  the  social 
pendulum  toward  liberalism  has  always 
been  offset  by  a  similar  swinn  toward 
conservatism 

A  resistance  U)  fundamental  chanwe  is 
found  in  the  ptilitical  world  al.so  Our  or- 
ganic law  a^s  emb<x1ied  m  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  widely  criticized  as  beme 
out  of  date,  irrelevant  to  picsonl  day 
conditions  and  net-ds  There  is  attempt 
to  change  it  by  ludicial  interpretation 
Where  changes  are  impossible  by  these 
means,  the  proces.s  of  amendment  is  in- 
voked Few  of  the  proposiils  gain  public 
acceptance  In  all  our  history,  only  some 
two  dozen  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion :save  been  made  and  10  of  these 
were  put  into  effect  befme  llie  ink  was 
c*rv  ou  She  oncmal.  and  merely  disserted 
nshts- -which  were  implied  in  the  first 
draft 

The  several  Slates  of  ttie  Union  like- 
wise experience  difficulty  in  trying  to 
mi)derni/e  basic  law  hoary  with  age  At 
least  four  St<ites.  m  the  immtKliate  past, 
have  written  brandnew  constitutions  to 
meet  the  demands  of  wnuld-be  liberal- 
ism, and  have  seen  them  rejected  by  the 
bodv  of  the  electorate 

Apparently  then,  it  is  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  people  who  do  the  work 
of  this  countr>-  and  who  control  its  des- 
tinies [hat  our  Government  is  organized 
on  dependable  principles  These  princi- 
ples have  worked  in  the  past,  and  they 
promise  to  be  as  ^ood  a  hundred  years 
from  now  as  they  are  today 

Aiid  so  It  is  in  the  moral  WDrld  It  is 
complained  that  the  ancient  virtues  have 
last  their  hold  But  on  every  side  there 
IS  effort  to  reassert  the  practical  value 
of  honor  and  integrity  and  compassion. 
Big  business  studies  ways  to  meet  lUs  so- 
cial obligations.  Industries  are  con- 
cerned with  their  public  images  The 
churches  stress  with  unremitting  vigor 
the  need  of  lives  dedicated  to  service  to 
our  fellow  men  Someone  has  said  re- 
muneration for  most  of  human  activity 
fluctuates  widely,  but  the  wages  of  sin 
remain  uncnanged 

It  IS  this  sort  of  faith  with  which  I  face 
the  problems  of  the  Nation.  Mr  Speaker 
It  IS  the  sort  of  faith  which  should 
enable  us  to  strive  valiantly  to  move 
forward,  to  correct  errors,  to  cling  to  the 
right  to  persevere  until  breath  shall  be 
no  more  When  faith  cannot  .see,  it  must 
summon  the  evidences  of  intuition,  and 
intuition  informs  us  that  there  is  order 
and  purpose  in  the  universe,  purpose 
which  moves  forward  irresistibly  toward 
a  perfected  social  organization,  which  is 
the  city  of  Ood 

It  is  this  faith,  I  believe,  which  im- 
pelled the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  .say.  m  an  address  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  some  time  ago 

We  often  say  how  impreealve  povier  Is  I  do 
not  find  It  impresalve  at  all  The  sjuns  and 
the  bomb*,  '.he  rockets  and  warshipe.  are  till 
symbols  i.>f  human  failure  They  are  neces- 
aiiry  symbois.  They  protect  whrtt  we  cherish 
But  they  <txe  wUne«>«  to  human  folly.  A  daxn 
built  across  a  ^eat  river  18  Impressive.   .  .  . 


I  h«vp  .seen  the  night  Ulum'nated.  the  Icltch- 
ens  warmed  and  the  homes  heated  where 
once  the  iheerleBS  night  and  the  ceaseless 
•old  held  •-WK'. 

.\  rl'h  hrtrve«t  in  a  hungry  land  Is  Un- 
prensUP  liie  .sight  i)f  healthy  children  In  a 
,-la»«r>>f>m  is  Imprenslve  Ihls  generation 

of  the  world  inii.st  ch(»Kie  destroy  or  build, 
kill  or  .lUl    hate  <v  understand 


are  we  bfx'oming  a  nation  of 
nonrp:aders? 

The  SPH\KER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  Mr  PucinskiI  is  rec- 
ogtuzed  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker  District 
of  Columbia  residents  have  awakened 
in  astonishment  at  the  latest  news  con- 
cerning their  public  schools.  Tliree- 
fourths — a  full  75  percent — of  District 
youngsters  have  fallen  below  the  norm 
on  standardized  reading  achievement 
tests. 

Only  six  of  Washington's  176  public 
.schools  showed  any  -itiniflcant  improve- 
ment m  reading  test  scores  this  year.  As 
deplorable  as  the  District  situation  may 
be.  however,  the  m^re  basic  question  is. 
how  widespread  :s  this  reading  deficiency 
throughout  the  Nation? 

.Are  we  t>ec<iinnm  a  nation  of  non- 
readers? 

In  June  1966.  I  was  chairman  of  a 
special  task  force  ol  tlie  Hou.se  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  which  con- 
ducted an  extensive  mvestigation  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system  and 
issued  a  report  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations At  that  time,  we  found  that 
33  percent  of  third  traders  and  55  per- 
cent of  eighth-grade  students  were  one 
or  more  years  tx'low  k'rade  level  in  read- 
ing Apparently,  the  reading  achieve- 
ment picture  lias  markedly  deteriorated 
since  then. 

The  tragtKly  of  our  report  m  1966 
showed  that  the  longer  a  student  re- 
mained m  the  school  system,  the  further 
behind  he  fell  in  reading  skills. 

The  following  table  of  reading  skills 
in  the  District  .schools  in  1966.  I  fear, 
IS  typical  of  what  we  would  find  ;n  most 
urban  schools  m  America : 


Gt4lit 


Read  at 
trade 
level 


Read  a  I  1 
Of  moie 
yeart 
below 
grade 
level 


Al  grade  3 
Al  tnde  4 
At  grade  ^ 
At  grade  6 
Al  grade  8. 


67.2 
37  3 
SO.  6 
M  6 

45.5 


32.8 

62.7 
39  * 
45.4 
54  5 


Dr  Harry  L«\in.  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  psychology  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity r'siimates  that  a  cjuarter  uf  our 
;K>pulaliun  and  even  more  in  inner  city 
.schools-  IS  below  grade  level  in  reading 
achievement 

What  do  the.se  .scores  signify^  How- 
should  we  interpret  them'' 

I  have  been  trying  to  find  out.  For  a 
1,'reat  deal  of  emotionalism  surrounds  the 
subject  of  reading  txlucation.  We  are 
embroiled  in  constant  battles  over  the 
look-say  versus  the  phonics  aproaches 
to  teaching  reading  without  addressing 
the  real  issues. 


.At  pre.sent  we  have  only  limited  i!.:  :- 
mation  on  the  reading  achievemeir  ,f 
our  .school  population.  No  single  test  iiks 
been  administered  to  all.  or  even  a  ma- 
jority of  our  youngsters 

As  a  result,  every  .school  district  m 
choose  to  te.st  or  not  to  test  And  i'  .i;. 
.-elect  from  a  wide  variety  of  m.--  i;- 
ments — t^ach  competent  to  measure  ii..«-.t 
aspects  of  reading  ability 

But  these  test  results  do  not  go  ,r 
enough  They  do  not  equip  us  to  ti.ikf 
.sophisticated  judgments  at>out  the  ,(- 
complishment.s — and  the  shortcomiii 
of  our  educational  .system  Becau.se  .. 
results  do  not  reflect  a  nalionv  >■ 
sampling  of  our  students. 

A  test  tells  us  just  one  thing.  It  ets 
us  know  how  well  a  particular  sturl'nt 
IS  doing— relative  to  a  norm 

The  word.  norm,  is  important  lure. 
Because  in  the  District  we  are  talkisia 
about  students  who  >core  above  or  below 
a  norm  on  a  standardized  test. 

-A  norm,  I  have  learned,  is  a  statistical 
concept.  It  refers  to  an  average — a  mean 
score  for  a  .sample  population  which  nas 
already  taken  the  test. 

Therefore,  when  we  compare  ur 
youngsters  to  a  norm,  we  are  .saving  tiiit 
they  .score  high  or  low — compared  to  the 
average  .score  of  a  .sample  population  of 
school-age  children. 

We  are  not  .saying.  'This  is  the  mini- 
mum level  of  reading  comprehension 
necessary  to  succeed  in  college  "  N'>r, 
■This  IS  the  basic  skill  required  to  read 
a  newspaper  " 

In  other  veords,  we  have  not  been 
nicasuring  our  students  against  a  defi- 
nite sUndard  of  quality.  We  have  merely 
showed,  for  example,  how  one  sixtn 
grader  looks,  compared  to  the  average  il 
a  sample  group  of  sixth  grade  pupiN 

For  some  purposes,  this  may  be  a  i,  t - 
fiU  index.  But  it  does  not  tell  us  what  e 
really  ought  to  know,  in  order  to  judue 
the  quality  of  our  educational  systeir. 
For  if  the  sample  population— in  fact  if 
all  of  us— are  actually  deficient  reade:^ 
then  It  matters  little  whether  we  ;:il. 
above  or  below  the  norm.  We  are  all  just 
l)oor  readers. 

We  have  .some  information  to  substai.- 
tiate  the  notion  that  a  sizable  portion 
of  our  ix)pulation  cannot  read.  From 
July  1950  to  December  1967.  16  i)ercent 
of  all  draftees  failed  the  AFQT— tlie 
Ai-my's  test  of  reading  and  verbal  intel- 
ligence Another  3  jjercent  were  clas.-;- 
fied  as  questionable  or  ■'trainability  lim- 
ited." 

Should  we  discard  these  failures  ..> 
hopeless  csuses?  On  the  contrary.  Becau.-e 
the  Armj-'s  Project  100.000  has  sho\i. 
that  with  proper  training  these  men  i.ii. 
be  reclaimed  for  society. 

.As  chairman  of  the  General  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education.  I  find  this  situati  ^ 
veiT  ijen'lexmg.  My  colleagues  on  t;  >• 
committee  and  I  are  continually  bei:.-; 
called  upon  to  make  judgments.  We  ha\e 
the  responsibility  to  ascertain  natioii.i! 
needs  for  elementaxy  and  secondaiy  edu  - 
cation.  And  to  translate  those  estima- 
tions Into  viable  legislative  policy. 

Yet,  we  have  no  objective  yardsticlc-- — 
no  baseline  data — to  indicate  where  th'^ 
problems  lie  across  the  Nation. 

At  this  moment,  we  are  faced  witn 
questions  regarding  the  future  of  title  I 


of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 

^^rr^'afte^ntloTis  now  focused  on  the 
,at°^t  report  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  E^u- 
raion-regardlng  the  operation  of  title 
I  for  the  1966-67  school  year. 

ul  definition,  the  child  served  by  title 
,  come    from  a  family  1"  the  lowes  ^n- 
'ome  level  in  the  community  and  is  lea^t 
•^VVe°reS?'Sa"rUlea.  picture  of 
•  eS  r.g  Sev^ments  for  title  I  PUPUs^ 
■.X  "  1-s'ate  survey  showed  that  about  40 
:*rcent  of  the  children  m  title  I  proj 
'.m   scored    in   the    lowest   Quarter   on 
iJ^dSrdlzed  tests.  And  only  a  handful 
cored  in  the  upper  Quarter  ^ 

The  TEMPO  division  of  the  General 
Klectvic  Co  .  in  a  study  for  the  U.S.  De- 
'Sr^ient  of  Health,  Education^  and  We  - 
ue  made  another  analysis  of  a  sampie 
f  schools  in  11  districts.  They  con- 
"  nfri  that  no  change  in  average  pupil 
:reveSt'had  occurred  in  the  schools 

tndied  from   1965-66  to  1966-67. 

■^'n^'dita  did  show  sU^^^l^^ri^ZJesi 

,mone  pupils  who  scored  1^  I'J^  ^°^^,' . 
0  percent  of  the  sample.  But  the  otnei 
vnm-.s  studied— students  in  the  lowest 
uTrter  as  well  as  the  top  quarter- 
T     ^     slmht     negative     changes     in 

rmev'meiu'festr'scores  between   the 

-5S  :?^£?oSiSr^?e  the  Office 
of  EdacaLn's  problems  m  gathermg  a^- 
cnatc  data  for  evaluation.  USOE  com 
mss  one5  a  broad-scale  examinatiori  of 
tile  ?'J  effects,  particularly  on  reading, 
m  larce  center  cities. 

However  manv  of  the  Nation  s  100 
a"e\  central  city  ^^>-tems-includmg 
f^h^caeo-had  to  be  eliminated.  They 
S  d^erent  types  of  standai^ized 
,fct^  which  could  not  be  equated.  Or 
ll%-  data  anS  evaluation  reports  w-ere 
;'^  disstoU^.  or  they  had  not  provided 
Z  control  of  nontitle  I  g^^P^^..^^^^! 
which    to    compare    results    in    title    i 

''uISe  concluded,  "to  establish  truly 
..quivalent  scores  would  require  a  mas- 

"Yhavf  aliSdv'made  my  position  on 

tit  el  clear.  I  believe  that  priority  m 

tie   I   programs   should   be   P  aced   on 

eadir.p  and  language  arts.  ^  fac^' J^^^« 

norevs  .should  only  be  used  for  non- 

'cadTng  purposes  if  all  eligible  pupUs  can 

be  demonstrated  to  be  reading  at  least  on 

■"rheSore.  I  am  very  gratified  that  the 
na[i,nal  assessment  project  wUl  Anally 
bcmn  moving  next  January  It  will  m 
■^ugurate  our  first  major,  nationwide  ef - 
S'^o  answer  an  important  quest  on. 
HOW  well  can  our  youngsters  read? 
More  specifically,  the  assessment  ^Ul 

measure  a^ariety  of  ^^^l^l^^"^,^Z'r 
prehension  of  material  like  a  r^ewspaper 
.torv  Ability  to  interpret  reading  mate 
.lalAnd  the  capacity  to  handle  special 
-inds  of  reading,  such  as  poetry. 
"'why  have  we.  as  a  nation,  been  so  slug- 
nsh  m  initiating  this  significant  pro- 

'""u'^fortunately.  too  many   school  ad- 
ministrators have  been  ^^^arf"!  °f  evalu 
ation  They  have  not  wanted  to  face  the 
public-and  be  judged  on  the  basis  of 

^'?o7odhey  have  displayed  only 


fr\cV'ooi%Ut;r°atrw^h^  enter  adult- 

:SS=i-hrsra 

STthe  Permanent  E>^Ploratory  Commit 
tee  on  Assessing  the  Progress  of  Educa 
tSn  which  will  guide  this  mammoth  un- 

^' c'o'Sgfatulate  them-and  the  National 

SdslsSaS;.  the  e^-entarv  and 
secondary  principals.  PTA,  *-a^"o"": 
fchoo's^nd'the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education-for  their  en 
^^^rd"?uTgf  "ir^cliool  admini.strators 
th?o"ughout'the  Nation  to  -Hcome    h 

evnress    some    reservation.,    concerning 
Stain  aspects  of  the  national  assess- 

""X  the  assessment  will  be  acconri- 
plSmgTust  a  part  of  its  "J---^  tv'eU- 
tivities  will  be  confiried  to  ^J^^'^''^^, 

IfdJei   and   13.7   mimon  high   school 
students  in  this  country.  And  that  .sam 

^%Ss^r;  c^Su?!  :faluable  begin- 
ning   But  it  will  tell  only  part  of  the 

'^^I'l^ould  urge  that  the  national  assess- 
r„pnt  be  expanded  as  soon  as  possible  to 
SicSmpass  the  entire  school  population 

°^°rar  Concerned  about  a^n^- 
?S  rldSg  ^?iU  Se  UTSor  p?ace 

Sy^tii^rs^s?^i^r 

Uonal  education,  literature,  music,  and 

^"!  c^taSy  recognize  the  value  of  all  of 
these  fields  But  I  believe  that  reading  is 
tSlfundamental  key  to  academic  suc- 
ces^and  to  vocational  success,  as  welL 
AA^are  a  verbal  society.  And  until  we 
altYr  this  major  means  of  communica- 
?lon  we  wilTbe  responsible  for  passing  on 
the  proper  verbal  skUls  to  each  new  gen- 
eration So  thev,  too.  can  share  in  the 
heneflS  o?  education,  employment,  and 
S?etir^e  fulfilment  through  eflective 

'^^^fefore  I  strongly  recommend  that 
thrnatlonai  assessment  assign  top  pri- 
ority S  the  evaluation  of  reading  skills^ 
And  that  it  reserve  a  major  portion  of 
fts  resources  for  this  important  purpose. 
Thfrd  iwould  remind  educators-and 
thi  public-that  national  assessment 
results  will  provide  only  a  basic  founda- 
tion for  further  analysis  of  our  educa 

''°Ses?'fgures  will  tell  us  what  our 
stuTn^iand  adults-as  a  whole  now 
know. 


we  Will  have  this  information  by  so- 
eioTclnomic  level.  By  geographic  area- 
Northeast,  southeast,  Centra  and  West. 
Bv     age    and    sex.    And    by     type 

^"Bu^'wo'types  of  data  will  not  emerge 
^^X'SSStiow  how  aiiy  individual 
-S^2s^-,r;r""t'mS^e^;oem 

rp:%on^sSL?SsS\ct^:s:^^ 

No?  i^it  an  attempt  to  clamp  iiat  onal 

he™   conduct  an  evaluaUon  d  hij  o«n 
pupil  population.  And  comi»re  the  le 

^"V1,o"'f«s';;«nt''TJu>«"T-teUua 
notMnsS  the  quality  o(  the  .chooU 

educational  program. 

From  looking  at  the  asses.-ment  data 
./  ,v  not  know  which  reading  pio- 
'ran  have  been  most  or  least  effective 
No  "how  competent  the  teachers  hav'e 
Seen  Nor  the  condition  of  the  school 
ifuildiiS.  or  the  amount  ol  money  .^pent 

'^TheTefore,    asses.sment    statistics    will 
nroude  onlv  a  •■first  thrusf  in  the  direc- 

for     itself     what     remedies     must     be 
""""nnallv  1  would  remind  you  that  read- 

hood,    the    peer    group,    as   ^^ell    as   tn 

""n'^our  pupils  read  well,  their  schools 
mav  not  Ses'^rve  all  the  credit  Pamcu- 
Tarlv  if  the  students  come  from  advan- 
tag^  circL^stances-with  parents  w-ho 
veaf  to  them  frequently  and  have  books 

"^in'iheoTher  hand,  if  PupUs  read  ve.^ 
TxSr  V  we  mav  not  be  able  to  place  total 
£e'-on  the-  school,  either.  For  PUpUs 
without  advantages  requue  a  oasic  re 
structuring  of  their  environment.  And 
he  school,  as  presently  organized,  may 
vprv  well  not  be  able  to  provide  this. 
llreSSf.rorthe=S 

"trrfsr3h?u,d"J=|3 

S-rXLra'n^S:.nrNaSA^pS- 
WateW   20   percent   of   our   population 

venSTrv'^on  education:  The  forthcoming 
asSient  is  a  healthy  begmnmg-for 

^'m  Se  Exploratory  Committee  on  As- 
sessing the  Progress  of  Education  na 

.stated:  lorffp 

n  is  amazing  ^^^^  an  ente-e^  large 
and  as  essential  as  the  American  ^^^^^^^ 
system  lias  had  no  ^a"siacto  y  progress  .As 
/or  evaluating  its  prcjuct  or^it.  pr  g^^^  ^^ 
Sputnik    spuncl    change 
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mathematics  and  science  by  (ear.  national 
&5see«ment  hem  the  potential  of  encouraging 
change  in  niany  more  areas  by  informing 
educators  and  laymen  uf  the  true  levels  of 
attainment    if  American  youth 


BIRTHDAY       TRIBUTE       TO       MRS. 
GEORGE   WASHINGTON  HEAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr  Bt^hanan]  is 
recoKnued  for  10  minute.* 

Mr  BUCHANAN  Mi  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  ri.se  in  tiibute  today  to  a 
truly  great  lady  of  my  c  ty  of  Birming- 
ham. Ala .  who  celebrated  her  101st 
birthday  this  week  .As  she  be«?ins  her 
102d  year.  Mrs  George  Washington  Head 
remains  a  source  of  joy  ;ind  inspiration 
to  all  who  know  her  Mrs  Head  came  to 
Birminsjham  .some  55  yeurs  n,a  The 
mother  of  four  fine  children,  three  sons 
and  one  daughter,  she  became  a  widow 
when  the  eldest  was  16  years  of  ak;e.  and 
the  younsest  only  4  years  of  ai?e  Per- 
haps the  greatest  measure  of  her  stature 
IS  the  fact  that  in  rearing  these  four 
children  alone  she  instilled  into  them 
qualities  which  have  made  each  a  leader 
in  his  or  her  community  G«>or£;e  Wash- 
ington Head.  Jr  .  is  a  very  prominent 
civic  leader  in  Dayton  Ohio.  Edward  .J 
Head  has  demonstrated  like  qualities  of 
civic  If'adershu)  ir.  Leoanon.  Va  Her 
daujihter  Mrs  Erne.st  M  Henderson,  has. 
with  her  husband  r.ot  only  achieved  suc- 
cess in  busme.ss.  but  has  contributed 
much  in  otiier  a  ays  as  a  citizen  of  Bir- 
mingham Her  .son,  James  A  Head,  is  a 
successful  businessman  of  my  city  who 
has.  for  many  years  distinguished  him- 
self m  civil  affairs  He  is  past  pre.sident  of 
the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
past  president  of  the  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  former  president  ot  the  Bir- 
mingham Rotary  Club,  former  member 
of  the  Jefferson  County  Personnel  Board, 
member  of  the  Samford  University  Board 
of  Trustees.  memt)er  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Alabama  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  Birmingham  s  Man  of  the 
Year  in  1949.  and  was  appointed  chair- 
man the  fund-raising  campaign  tov 
the  .Alabama  Chapter  of  Arthritis  Foun- 
dation 

Mrs  Head  lias  10  giandchildien  and 
50  great-  and  great-^ieat-u'ranrichildren 
.At  the  tender  siv  of  101.  her  mind  is  so 
clear  that  she  can  name  each  of  them. 
She  IS  a  gallant,  remarkable  woman  that 
everyone  regards  with  fondness  and 
admiratioii  Everyone  who  visits  her 
walks  a  bit  taller  after  being  with  her 

Mr  Speaker,  as  the  whole  \z  equal  to 
the  sum  of  its  parts,  the  Nation  la  equal 
to  the  sum  of  its  people  Through  all  the 
days  of  her  life.  Mrs  George  Washington 
Head  has  demonstrated  herself  to  be  a 
part  of  the  hope  and  the  .strentith  of  this 
Republic,  and  upon  the  sound  foundation 
of  such  lives  as  hers,  our  Nation  can 
stand  forever  secure. 

M:-  McCORMACK  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield'' 

Mr  BUCHANAN  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
di.^tintiuished  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
ReDiesentatives 

Mr  McCORMACK  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  my 
friend    from    Alabama   concerning    Mis 


George  Washington  Head,  and  would  like 
to  loin  the  gentleman  in  expressing  my 
warmest  best  wishes  to  this  sweet,  un- 
usual, and  distnigui.shed  lady. 

Mrs  Head  i'.as  been  an  inspiration  not 
only  to  her  family,  but  to  countle.ss  of 
thousands  of  persons  everywhere  I  join 
in  expre-ssing  gratitude  for  all  that  she 
has  contributed,  not  only  m  her  o\*n  life, 
but  through  her  children.  It  is  my  prayer 
tliat  God  will  continue  to  bless  her  for 
many,  many  years  to  come 

-Mr  GERALD  R  FORD  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield.' 

Mr  BUCHANAN  I  ^ilady  yieid  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Repre.sentatlves. 

Mr.  GERALJ3  R  FORD  I  commend 
:h"  gentainan  from  .Alabama  for  bring- 
ing to  the  auent.on  of  tiie  House  the  in- 
spiring example  of  fniitfiil  citizenship 
manifested  in  the  life  of  Mrs  George 
Washington  Head  She  has  obviously 
exemplified  qualities  of  courage  and 
':haracter  which  make  her  a  credit  not 
only  to  her  family,  but  to  her  Nation  as 
well. 

I  jom  in  expressing  my  sincere  best 
wisiies  that  her  102d  year  shall  prove 
even  better  than  the  ones  which  have 
gone  before 

Mr  .ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  .Mr 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  thank  my  colleague. 
Congressman  John  Bri  hanan.  for  giving 
me  this  opportunity  lo  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Mrs  George  Washington  Head 
on  the  occasion  of  her  101st  birthday. 
She  has  'jeen  an  inspiration  to  her  fam- 
ily and  her  community,  and  it  is  only 
fitting  that  on  this  ob.servance  we  com- 
mend her  for  her  service  and  devotion. 
To  Mrs  Head  1  wish  many  more  happy 
birthdays  and  offer  my  congratulations 
and  good  wishes. 

Mr  JONES  ot  Alabama.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  want  to  jom  in  the  .salute  to  Mrs 
George  Washington  Head  of  Birming- 
ham. Ala  .  on  the  occasion  of  her  101st 
birthday 

Few  of  us  are  pnvileged  to  .see  this 
many  years  on  this  earth.  I  know  that 
Mrs  Head  and  her  family  take  pnde  in 
her  long  and  active  lite 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  her  on  the 
celebration  of  this  remarkable  anni- 
versary iUid  I  hope  that  she  continues 
to  enjoy   many   more  such  occasions. 

Mr  SELDEN  Mr  Speaker,  I  would 
Like  to  loin  with  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama Mr  Buchanan  ;  in  extending  mj' 
very  best  wishes  to  Mrs  Mary  E  Head 
of  Birmingham  on  her  101st  birthday 
Mrs,  Head,  .motiier  of  four  outstand- 
ing citizens,  has  10  grandchildren  and 
over  50  great-  and  great-great-grand- 
children She  has  lived  a  long  and  fruit- 
ful life  ui  our  State,  and  it  is  indeed 
an  honor  to  join  in  extending  felicita- 
tions to  her  on  this  occasion 
^  .M;  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker  I  am  ^lad  to  iiave  tiie  opportu- 
nity to  join  with  my  coileai^ue  and  wood 
friend,  the  Honorable  John  Buchanan,  in 
paying  tribute  to  M.-s  George  Washing- 
ton Head,  of  Birmingham.  .Ma.,  who  .just 
recently  observed  her  10 1. ^t  birthday  It 
is  my  hope  that  Mrs.  Head  will  enjoy 
many  more  meaningful  and  pleasurable 
years  with  us 

Mr  BE\ILI  Mr  Speaker  I  would  Mke 
to  Join  my  colleague.  Mr.  Buchanan,    in 


wishing  Mrs,  George  Washington  Head, 
of  Bi.minuliam,  Ala  .  a  very  happy  lOl.-t 
birthday,  which  she  celebrated  this  week 
Mis  Head  is  truly  a  remaikable  woman 
and  e\en  at  the  young  age  of  101.  she  .> 
able  to  readily  recall  the  names  of  her  in 
grandchildren  and  50  great-  and  great- 
great-grandchildren.  Not  only  is  her  son. 
James  A.  Head,  one  of  the  leadin.t;  Ala- 
bama citizens,  slie  also  has  two  otlit 
.-»ons,  George  Head,  Jr  ,  and  Edwii  : 
Head,  whom  I  understand  are  very  out- 
standing I  feel  It  IS  appropriate  to  honor 
this  great  lady  today. 

-Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  •. 
add  my  sincerest  good  wishes  to  the  man\ 
given  here  today  to  Mrs,  Head,  of  Bir- 
mingham. Ala  .  on  her  iOlst  birthday 
She  is  certainly  an  outstanding  person 
of  commendable  spirit  and  zealous  Io\e 
for  life,  and  certainly  she  has  been 
blessed  with  a  wonderful  family  and  'h< 
many  enjoyable  experiences  that  .sucn  a 
fine  family  would  bring  'o  life  from  day 
to  day  .My  most  heaitfelt  wishes  ;or 
many,  many  more  happy  years  aiu* 
birthdays  I  fxtend  to  this  gracious  lady 
on  this  day  of  special  ti  ibute  and  remem- 
brance uf  her  101>t  birtiiday  celebration 


ESTABLISHMENT   OF   DEPARTMENT 
OF  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
pievious  Older  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  Mr.  HalpernI  i.- 
recognized  for  JO  minutes. 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  once 
again  I  use  to  add!e.ss  the  HoiL^e  on  one 
of  the  subjects  closest  to  my  heart:  Peace 
in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  The  time 
has  come  for  a  leevaluation  of  the  pioc- 
e.s.ses  by  which  true  peace  may  be 
achieved,  and  today  I  protx).se  that  the 
90th  Congie.ss  move  in  this  direction  bv 
autlit)rizing  the  establishment  of  a  De- 
partment of  Peace  and  ask  that  the  next 
President  name  a  Secretary  of  Peace  as 
one  of  his  flist  official  .icts 

I  am  pre.^enlly  drafting  legislation  lo- 
waid  this  end.  whicii  I  will  introduce 
when  we  meet  again  m  September. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  focus 
our  attention  upon  the  means  whereby 
establisiiment  of  a  jiermanent  peace  be 
given  liie  utmost  priority  in  the  liighest 
levels  of  our  Government. 

The  Department  of  Peace  will  be 
charged  with  this  responsibility  Amons.; 
Its  responsibilities  will  be  the  coordina- 
tion of  many  diverse  and  often  .-eli- 
duplicatmg  efforts  being  earned  on  by 
Government  agencies  and  private  in- 
stitutions, oigaiuzations.  corporations. 
foundations  and  individuals  .\  whole 
host  of  efforts  must  be  coordinated  by 
this  new  Department,  but  the  end  result 
will  be  a  .solutory-  one 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  sum  total  of 
the  coordinated  efiforts  of  millions  of 
.Americans  working  together  with  one 
common  objective  under  a  well-coordi- 
nated leadership 

.A  prime  purpose  of  this  legislation  will 
be  to  funnel  some  of  the  many  million? 
of  dollars  being  spent  on  peace  effort.^ 
throughout  the  country  into  this  new  De- 
partment's budget,  with  a  view  toward 
keeping  Federal  .-pending  at  a  low  level. 
eliminating  duplication  of  expenses  In 
the  private  sector,  and  by  far  most  im- 


astic    cooperation    from    the    American  an^^    gtevenson    called    for    a    similar 

public                        ^     _,          „iic.  f„r  tvip  creation  shortly  before  his  death. 

The  bill  I  will  introduce  calls  for  the  ^^^^^^^^^^  /^t  just  happen.  We  must 

uansfer  of  the  Peace  Corps    the  Arms  ^.  ^f  ^.^^^^  anV  plan  for  it.  We  must 

control  and  I^i^^'^rmainent  Agency  and  jo^j jow  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.  ^^^^  ^.^_ 

S;;SiS;r  t^^Sa^Sl^n?^^  —  -^  peace^^w^or  war. 


envision  substantial  savings  as  a  result 
:' these  changes. 

But  the  purpo.se  of  the  Department  of 
P^■^ce  is  not  to  save  money;  its  purpose. 
on  'he  contrary  is  to  make  peace,  antl  to 
^■.in"  many  of  our  dreams  into  reality 


THE   275TH   ANNIVERSARY   OF   THE 
■OLD  FIRST"  REFORMED  CHURCH 
Mr     JOELSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

5"„;'rm°.nror  ?urdre"a-irr„-to'  reality     --f-t^noTn.  m   'i^lVZ  JnC     Ple.e,r  .'o  "uie  '.^  which  ,ac«  pa»- 
?i,„«..hp.actlca..praema.icstep..hthls     ^jJ-^Ve^S^eSSs  matter  »„.e,  travel     ^^^    ^  _^^^_ 

'^—  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


again  the  sleepy  torpor  into  which  the 
railroad  management  of  this  Nation  has 
fallen.  Thick-headed,  hard-headed  at- 
titudes, coupled  with  head-m-the-sand 
approaches  to  suggestions  lor  improve- 
ment, have  led  to  the  decline  of  the  pas- 
sencer  train.  When  is  railroad  manage- 
ment and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission .L^oing  to  wake  up?  Fortunately, 
there  are  encouraging  e\idences  that 
certain  members  and  staff  of  the  ICC 
are  stretching  their  limbs  and  rubbin;^ 
their  eyes,  which  the  American  people 
trust  IS  a  precursor  to  awakening  com- 


rne  Department  of  Peace  will  call  at- 
tention to  the  absolute  necessity  of  de- 
0   iig  more  time  and  thought  and  ef- 
0  t  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  rather 
h.-.n  to  the  building  of  bigger  and  bet- 
ter and  more  expensive  weapons  of  war. 
K  .  .1  continumg  source  of  incredulity  to 
m,    when  I  see  multibillion-doUar  de- 
?en-e  budgets  calling  for  the  utmost  in 
^Phislicated     destructive     PO^er     p^ 
;n,oothly  through  the  Congress,  and  then 
observe  the  economy -minded  wielders  of 
the  pruning  shears  using  their  sharp  cut- 
in    edges  to  paie  to  the  bone  the  most 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  obj  ection . 

Mr  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  when  many  of  our  institutions  and 
traditions  are  being  questioned,  it  is 
reassuring  to  note  the  275th  anniversary 
of  a  church  which  has  served  so  well  and 
faithfully.  I  am  referring  to  the  275th 
anniversary  of  the  "Old  First"  Reformed 
Church  of  Passaic,  N.J. 

The  "Old  First"  is  actually  the  Prot- 
estant    Reformed     Dutch     Church     at 


tin.  edges  to  paie  to  ^»^^^.  ^o"^^  JJf^l^^f,  Acquackanonk.  Passaic.  N.J.  In  1686.  14 
m<.dest  efforts  toward  achieving  this  most  Q^"^_jg^j.ing  men  from  Holland  received 
elu-ive  of  all  goals,  peace  -     -— -^     ' 


.^ip,  OR  Rail 

Current  tlifficuliles  Kr  tlie  airlines  at  New 
Yorli'b  conge-iect  iiirporls  present  a  golden 
i.pportimity  lor  the  railroads  to  attract  cus- 
Lomcrs  to  their  potentially  jiroiitAble,  midcile- 
cllstauce  runs  m  ilie  busy  Ncrtheast  corridor, 

.Although  I  lie  flight  time  Irom  New  York 
•o  Washineton  is  under  an  hour,  air  travelers 
between  this  cM\  and  the  nation's  capital 
normallv  ha\e  to  hgure  on  two  hours  from 
renter  citv  -.o  center  city.  With  the  c\irrcnt 
delays  for  aircraft  stacked  up  over  alrpi  ris 
and  waiting  for  runway  clearances,  the  <ilr 
time  from  Manhatt.tn  to  Capitol  Hill  is  \'C- 
t'inninij  lo  approach  the  lastest  irain  run 
of  three  hour.s  and  35  minutes 

The  trouble  is  that  trains  are  frequently 
behind  schedule  also,  and  that  the  railroads 


onest  enoris  luwaiu  av-wiv.T...o Ood-fearing  men  from  nouauu  itrLtivrru     beninci  scneui.ic  ais.j.  ..i.^  i-.o^  >"-  _ 

u<ive  of  all  goals,  peace.  Acauacknonk     patent— deed— from     nave   become   notoriously   contemptuous   of 

^„e  President  has  a  Secretary  of  De-     H^f,„,^^XThird  and  Mary  the  Second,     passenger  c.infort   f:?:  rilTr  ."'In    n   " 


>  Uf  iric.--.^^—  — -  .  William  the  Third  and  Mary  the  Second 

fen>e.  a  National  Security  Council.  Sec-  ^^^      ^^^^  ^^  England.  Scotland, 

retaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  ^^^^^^    ^^^  Ireland.  Defenders  of  the 

all  of  whom  are  a.>sociated  with  some  acts  ^^^  ^^^^  confirmed  the  patentees 

of  war.  But  there  is  no  one  i;esponsible  ^^^^^^^  purcha.se  of  the  fertile  tract 

for  pursuing  at  the  Cabine    level,  on  a  • 


co'itmuing  ba.sis.  the  possibility  of  peace 
■Mid  the  same  is  true  in  the  Congress. 
We  have  an  Ai-med  Forces  Committee,  a 
jo.nt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  a 
Jo  lit  Committee  on  Defense  Production, 
but  no  means  set  up  whereby  we  can 
<.iudv  and  develop  programs  for  lasting 
peace  in  the  world  and  America's  role  in 
achieving  that  peace. 

■A'e  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  situation 
in  which  so  much  attention  is  focused 
upon  the  military  and  its  might,  ^yhlle  at 
th^  same  time  the  idea  of  working  to- 
ward a  permanent  peace  is  dismissed  as 

iliu-sorj'.  ,       ^.      ,      .v,„ 

It  is  mv  belief  that  such  action  by  the 
Congrcss"as  I  propose  would  help  to  bring 
about  an  atmosphere  for  peace. 

God  knows  that  we  desperately  need 
.such  an  atmosphere. 

Peace  will  not  come  simply  by  the  pi- 
ou^  proclaiming  that  there  is  "peace  in 
our  time."  but  by  the  concerted  effort  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  among  us 
who' believe  as  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy 
bf  :.eved: 

Mankind  must  either  put  an  end  to  war  or 
war  will  put  an  end  to  mankind. 

When  so  much  of  our  time  in  this  body 
is  criven  over  to  the  discussion  of  war  and 
the  weaponry  of  warfare  and  the  vast 


honorable  purcha.se  of  the  fertile  tract 
from  the  original  holders,  the  Lenni- 
Lenape  Indians,   in    1679   at   their  own 


passenger  comfort  Furthermore,  rail  sched- 
ules frequenilv  ignore  pa.ssenger  convenience. 
For  examole,  Uie  two  early  morning  trains 
from  New  York  to  Washington  make  nu- 
merous stops  and  take  almost  four  hours  lor 
the  trip  The  8  AM  President  out  of  Penn- 
sylvania Station  doesn't  reach  Wa.shlngton 
until    11:50- when   ifs  on   time— and   that's 


Lenaoe  Indians,  in  lofy  at  uicn  u....  untu  unu-wneii  ttr,  .,...,.-..  ..---  -.---- ^ 
nrire  of  "several  coats,  blankets,  muskets.  .,„iy  seven  minutes  ahead  of  a  bus  that 
price  oi     scvcitii  „»..i„„^      „f      ,„„,.<.,  vo«.  vr.rk  at  The  same  hour. 


handfuls"of    powder,    and    strings    ot 

wampum."  ,  , 

The  oldest  written  record  in  the  pos- 
.session  of  the  church  is  12  -sheets  of 
unruled  paper  folded  over  and  stitched  m 
the  middle  to  make  48  pages,  which  dates 
back  to  June  12.  1693.  On  this  day  the 
first  service  was  held  and  "the  sum  of  18 
stivers— $1.80— was     received     as     the 

offering." 

There  have  been  16  ministers  during 
the  275  years  of  the  Chuixh's  existence^ 
The  present  magnificent  church,  built  of 
marble,  located  on  the  corner  of  Pauli- 
son  and  Passaic  Avenues  was  completed 
in  1901  with  the  cornerstone  being  laid 
June  1.  1901.  _       _ 

I  am  pleased  to  congratulate  Rev.  Gor- 
don Phillip  Alexander  and  all  the 
parishioners  of  the  "Old  First"  Reformed 
Church  on  this  inspiring  occasion.  I 
strongly  hope  that  the  church  will  con- 
tinue to  .serve  its  fine  parishoners  for 
many  years. 


leaves  New  York  at  the  same  hour. 

Surely  the  railroads  can  do  better  than 
that,  even  without  the  new  high  speed  equip- 
ment that  has  been  subject  to  such  inor- 
dinate dclavs  Tlie  railroads  could  also  attract 
and  liold  more  passengers  by  improving  the 
cleanliness  <  I  their  cars  and  the  quality  of 
(iimng-car  and  other  services  A  little  effort 
in  these  areas  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
(hanging  the  don't-glve-a-damn-for-the- 
ija.'-sentjer   image  (f  railroad  management. 

Switching  more  Atlantic  corridor  pa-ssen- 
uers  to  the  rails  won't  solve  the  airport  con- 
gestion problem,  but  it  could  help.  Currently, 
.ome  12  8  percent  of  all  scheduled  flights 
:n  and  out  of  New  York's  airports  originate 
in  or  are  destined  for  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton This  traffic  could  be  served  almost  as 
quicklv  and  perhaps  more  efficiently  on  the 
pround  if  the  railroads  would  make  the 
L-ilort 


WHY  DON'T  THE  RAILROADS  WAKE 
UP'' 

the  weaponrv  of  wariare  ana  tnc  v...         Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia^  Mr^ 

um   of  money  ?4ich  such  attention  ultl-     Speaker.   I  ,.fj^, ;'"\-"?^|;%^,°^"t  jn  t^e 

t-atplv  demands  could  we  not  for  a  little     extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  ine 

S^  ."tfa -.a^K  ahout  peace  and  ..s    ^^^^ ^^^^^'^^^ ,T?S 
TSvf  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importanee     ol=ieeti'-.n  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 


that  the  United  States,  the  greatest 
pr..2le  military  power  in  the  world,  have 
a  Department  of  Peace,  a  Secretary  of 


from  West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HECHLER  of  "West  Virginia.  Mr. 


a  Department  of  Peace,  a  secretary  ui  l^xl.  •■'■"^rTTrA-ir.r.n-n^    Priitorial    deals 

Peace  and  a  Joint  Committee  on  Peace.  Speaker    the  f  °"°^"|, jff  °J  %asser - 

Tins  is  not  an  entirely  new  concept,  for.  with  o^^  o"J.^^^^/°^f^,„^'Pf'^,fratfonce 

in  fact   Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  ger  train  travel,  but  it  does  illustrate  once 


A  TRIUMPH  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr,  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  mv  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  srentleman 
from  We.st  Vircinia? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vircrinia  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  President  Johnson  pro- 
claimed American  Hi.stor\-  Month,  he 
.said : 

The  hlstorv  of  the  United  States  is  net  a 
record  of  blind  forces  sweeping  human  being.s 
relent'.es.slv  along  to  an  unknown  destiny  It 
is  the  storv  of  countless  Indlvldu.ils  whose 
success  :.nd  ^acrlficj  converted  an  idea  Into 
a  free  Nation. 


2r)08fi 
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I  feel  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
people  nf  my  State  of  West  Virginia  Our 
State  motto  Is  Montani  Semper  Lib- 
eri"— mountameers  are  always  free  West 
Virginians  are  fiercely  mdividuahsiir 
and  in  this  climate  free  enterprise  can 

thrive 

LonR  in  the  position  of  ha%-in«  an  econ- 
omy based  almost  completely  on  the  coal 
Industry  the  State  is  chan^ini?  rapidly 
New  industry  demanding-  supportin^i 
goods  and  services  is  providing  new  op- 
portunities for  the  independent  small 
businessman. 

Small  Business  Administrator  Robert 
C  Moot  said  rtMrently  SBAs  one  desire 
is  to  help  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  vigorously  pursued  a  policy 
of  ofTerini;  all  possible  help  to  qualified 
small  businessmen  who  want  to  be  their 
own  boss  Throukih  programs  of  finan- 
cial assistance  trainini;  management  as- 
sistance, SCORE  volunteers  lease  guar- 
antee and  conferences.  SBA  carries  out 
the  inwnt  of  the  Congress  that  created 
enterppifie 

In  the  case  of  one  small  business  I  am 
familiar  with.  SBA  has  carried  out  its 
mission,  and  I  want  t  .  ^hare  the  ^tory 
with  vou. 

The  success  of  an  SBA  borrower,  the 
State  Electric  Supply  Co  \n  West  Vir- 
ginia. :s  just  one  sample  of  the  success 
stories  SBA  is  helping  to  write  in  all  our 

St£lC6S 

This  small  electric  wholesale  supply 
busine.ss  was  started  in  1952  by  Arthur 
Weisbera  Joined  later  by  a  partner,  his 
brother  Fred  A  few  months  after  start- 
im  the  business  m  St  Albans.  W  Va  . 
thev  moved  tiie  company  to  a  .^mall 
rented  building  in  Huntington  and  hired 
one  employee 

In  January  of  19.54  the  business  was 
Incornorated  Their  sales  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $196,984  net  income  was 
$3,743:  net  worth  came  to  $2'2.620  By 
the  end  o.'  fiscal  1960  sales  were  more 
than  $1  million  net  income  was  $27  166. 
and  net  worth  had  increased  to  $115  623 
Bv  1963,  they  had  passed  the  $2  million 
mark  in  sales  and  were  employinc  25 
people  with  a  payroll  of  $160  000  a  year 

By  the  end  of  1964  the  Weisberajs  were 
faced  with  f^.nancial  problems  Their 
business  was  growing  too  quickly  to  be 
financed  out  of  their  business  profits. 
Because  of  insufficient  working  capital, 
the  Weisbergs  were  unable  to  maintain 
a  large  enough  inventory,  and  they  were 
losing  about  $5,000  a  vear  because  they 
were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  ca.sh 
discounts  ofTered  by  their  suppliers 
Worse  a  redevelopment  project  forced 
them  to  look  for  a  new  location  for  their 
business. 

After  failing  to  find  financing  at  local 
banks,  the  Weisbergs  came  to  the  Small 
Busine>s  Admin;stration  A  loan  of  $200.- 
000  was  approved  by  SBA  and  the  20th 
Street  Bank  of  Huntington,  which  par- 
ticipated 25  percent  in  the  loan 

With  the  help  of  this  loan,  the  Weis- 
berg  brothers  were  able  to  move  their 
business  to  another  location,  not  too  far 
from  their  previous  site  Their  new  store 
scave  them  more  space,  and  room  for 
further  expansion.  They  were  able  to  take 
care  of  current  financial  obligations  and 
increase  their  inventory'  to  give  better 
service  to  their  customers. 


By  the  end  of  fiscal  1965,  the  sales 
of  State  Electric  Supply  Co  had  sur- 
passed $3  miUlon.  1966  saw  their  sales 
climb  to  more  than  $4  million,  with  30 
people  on  the  payroll 

Th.e  end  of  fiscal  year  1967  .shows  con- 
tinued succe.ss  Oro.ss  sales  were  $4,668  - 
000  Their  net  profit*  after  taxes 
amounted  to  $87  447  They  now  have  48 
emplovees,  and  an  annual  payroll  of 
$295  762 

The  succe.ss  th.at  Arthur  and  Fred 
Wel.^berg  have  achieved  is  a  source  of 
pride,  nut  just  for  them  and  their  fam- 
ily, but  to  the  city  of  Huntington,  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  to  me  as 
their  Congressman  Most  certainly  the 
Small  Busine.ss  Administration  can  take 
pride  in  their  succe.ss 

State  Electric  Supplv  is  just  one  of 
many  .small  businesses  in  West  Virginia 
that  has  profited  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Small  Busine.ss  Administration 
This  assistance  coupled  with  individual 
initiative,  pride,  and  the  desire  to  be 
one's  own  boss  make  an  unbeatable  com- 
bination 

THE    CRISIS    PACING    AIR    TRAVEL 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
Speaker  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  ex- 
tend mv  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECORn   and   ii^clude  .-xtraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia'' 

There  wius  no  objection 

Mr  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  Mr 
Speaker,  earlier  todav  I  commented  on 
the  congestion  crisis  facing  the  airports 
of  our  Nation  Tins  situation  demands 
action  bv  the  Congre.ss  to  provide  an  ad- 
equate financing  plan  to  meet  the  Na- 
tions  air  transportation  needs  in  the 
future  The  dimensions  of  the  problem 
are  rather  graphically  set  forth  in  the 
following  article  in  the  August  5  issue 
of  US    News  &  World  Report: 

Crisis    F-\riNC    .\m    Travel 

Mt  travel  In  this  country  has  run  head 
on  into  a  major  crisis— one  that  gives  evpry 
sign  of  growing  more  severe  before  being 
ea.sed. 

On  reoent  davs.  ulrllners  hfive  been 
stacked  up  'jver  many  major  US,  cities,  wait- 
ing in  some  cases  as  long  as  two  to  three 
hours  tor  their  turn  to  land  On  the  ground. 
..ther  .\lrliners  line  -ip  In  elephantlilce  pro- 
cession—nose to  tail— watting  their  turn  to 
talce  off 

.Mrllne  schedules  often  turn  out  to  be 
meaningless  Businessmen  and  high  Govern- 
ment .)fflrlals  miss  appointments  Tourists 
misri  plane  cunnecll.jns  .uid  ^.pend  precious 
vacation    time   pacing   cunge.sted    terminals 

In  some  cases  the  traffic  ;am  has  become 
so  chaotic  that  scores  of  flights  have  been 
canceled  outright  Passengers  are  left  to  shift 
for  themselves 

The  growing  crisis  In  air  travel  ■..?  causing 
deep  concern  In  high  places  Business  in  the 
U3  moves  Increasingly  on  wings  Tixlay.  7 
out  of  10  people  using  commercial  triinspor- 
tatlon    from   one  city   to   another   go  by   air 

Dimensions  of  the  problem  are  -seen  in  offi- 
cial fact*  and  hgures;  Between  1963  and  1967. 
air  traffic  in  the  US  -as  measured  by  total 
landings  and  takeotfs — increased  by  nearly 
65  uer  cent  \  further  increase  of  74  per  cent 
.s  torecasl  for  the  period  between  1968  and 
1973 

U  S  airliners  .vre  putting  an  average  of  one 
new  jetliner  Into  service  every  day.  These 
new  aircraft  carry  more  passengers  .^nd  de- 


liver them  fa.ster  than  the  planes  they  rep:  ir-e 
.Another  15  U)  JO  business  and  private  p..ir  es 
are  added   to  llie  nation's  fleet  every  df, 

Present  airport  runways  and  parlting  r  •:;:p.- 
are  not  adequate  to  handle  this  added  tra*  ■ 
■Mr-traffic  controllers  In  major  centers  r^  * 
working  six  days  a  week  at  top  speed— art  :  . 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  planes  Uiat  ivi- 
hurtling  down  the  lUrways  Result  is  ;;,,• 
days  when  the  alr-trafflc  system  in  par'-  ; 
the  nation    becomes  completely  salur.itec 

AN    AtKLINE    VIEWPOINT 

The  nation's  airlines  are  losing  mill!'  :>  • 
dollars  as  costs  mount  '.vhlle  .ilrcraft  .-  - 
for  hours  m  the  air  or  idle  their  engines 
the  ground  Said  Charles  C  TlUlnghasT  i- 
presldent  .>f  Trans  World  Airlines,  in  a  :*--r»' 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  made  pvi  ;;■ 
..n  Julv  24 

■The  airlines,  the  Government  ami  i^ 
public  fa<-e  a  crisis  In  air  transp<irtatlon  :.- 
equaled,  save  for  strikes.  In  our  nation-  ■- 
torv  Not  only   is  the  quality  of  ."-p:.!  e 

to  tlie  public  seriously  Impaired  but  'hr  :r.- 
crease  m  costs  to  the  airlines  .ittrlbutabl.'  t.j 
this  congestion  is  ^taggerlng  Most  carrlPrs 
.ire  currently  being  subjected  to  excessive 
c.i6ts  totaling  many  thousands  of  dollars  a 
dav  ■■ 

The  crisis  in  the  -kles  on  airport  run'*  i\s 
and  In  terminal  building  has  built  up  ■.•■UU 
surprising  speed  m  the  past  two  to  tl  ree 
years  Officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation  \a- 
minlstratlon  cf)ncede  llial  they  under>-':- 
mated  the  growth  In  air  traffic  .An  alr!i;ie 
offlci  il  m  New  York  City  said 

Everyone  was  K'ullly  of  underesllm  iMtig 
the  great  growth  in  air  travel  It  Wiis  rimn.iia 
.ilong  ai  10  per  cent  a  year,  then  suddenly 
slKit  up  to  15  to  20  per  cent 

Now  some  steps  ,tre  being  taken  to  rerr.edv 
the  situation  Tlie  Senate  on  July  23  .>p- 
proved  an  Increase  of  15  75  million  do.,irs 
In  the  budget  proposed  for  oper.itlon  of  iir- 
trafflc  centers  and  other  facilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral .\vialion  .Administration  The  monev  v.a.^ 
earmarked  tor  hiring  and  training  of  I  'jy6 
nit)re  air-tr;ifflc  controllers 

But  It  uikes  two  years  to  inUn  a  control. er 
to  handle  .ur  traffic  In  .in  airport  of  medium 
<«7.e  Before  he  is  readv  for  the  'big  time'  — 
iu  airport.  lor  example,  at  New  York  r 
Chicagiv- three  to  four  years'  experlenci-  .s 
required. 

The  Senate  h.us  .lUo  voted  to  provide  .  r 
new  facilities  .ind  equipment  for  the  F.\^. 
120  million  dollars  more  than  was  origin.. lly 
planned.  Much  of  this  will  go  for  impro- ed 
radar  In  traffic-control  centers  It  will  t  .'-le 
months  ti.  get  tlie  new  equipment  In  pl-.-e 
New  alrp<irt.s  ind  additional  runways  i' r 
existing  iirports  al.so  ;ue  seen  as  long-rat. ae 
improvements.  Experts  .sav  that  it  takes  Horn 
tUe  to  -seven  years  to  build  .in  ain^ort  ..id 
get  It  into  operation  from  the  time  plann:.? 
Is  begun 

For  the  present,  from  every  Indication,  ti'.e 
public  will  continue  to  face  delay  .ind  ■■- 
convenience  when  traveling  by  air  betweeii 
major  cities  Tliere  will  probably  be  scir.e 
easing  ot  the  crisis  ctlter  L.ibor  Day  when 
tourist  travel  usually  slackens 

On  July  24.  regional  directors  of  the  fed- 
eral air-trafflc-control  system  met  In  Wash- 
ington to  discuss  wavs  of  limiting  plr  trattic 
at  peak  hours  Into  the  nation  s  busiest  air- 
ports Airline  executives  are  talking  abot;': 
the  possibllltv  of  shifting  and  limit::  . 
schedules  to  offer  some  relief  from  delays 

Anv  industrvwlde  re*«-hedullng  of  fl'.e'  '- 
bv  urllnes  however  wotild  require  appro-.  ■■■ 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  invc.  e 
weeks  or  months  of  negotiation  among  '  ■  •' 
:iirlines  and  with  the  Board. 

ntSINESSMAN'S    COMPLAINT 

While  officials  in  Government  and  indus'trv 
talked,  tlie  crisis  In  air  traffic  continued     ^ 
businessman   traveling   from   Washington 
New  Y'ork  City  reported : 

■  I  boarded  a  flight  scheduled  to  leave 
Washington  National  Airport  at  7:30  In  t!ie 
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.4(<'/H.sr     J,     i.'"'^  current  crisis,  Thev   say   that  the   American 

„nH  nn  hour  be-  ber  of  planes  have  been  on  the  airways  '-                          j^^^  ^j^^t  any   marked  im- 

„,,nung  we  vit  c^n  the  --'^^/^^i^r  here  nearUu  New  York  City.  Controllers  have  P^^.'^^.^nt  in  the  now  of  air  traffic  in  c^wi- 

■■•"'  "''^\'e  '.ettl'g  into  the  air  until  word  JS^no  Choice  bUt  tO  shut  ofT  the  flow  of  ^,3,,^    ,,eas    is    going    to    take    considerable 

'"''^.e'Th- tour  plane  could  be  assigned  a  land-  incoming  traffic.  ume,                                                         ,..^..    ,, 

':T:,>^n  New  York                             ^,    „  When  this  happens,  airliners  begin  to  ^^^Rt   airline   traffic   is   heaviest- nation  s   30 

■      Tills  was  tiothing  compared  to  what  hap^  ^^    ^^^    ^^^^^^   at    Washington,    At-                                    BUSIEST  AIRPORTS 

.,eaed  The  next  day.  when  I  "i^^, "'/^?"'r     ,„„»&   Miami   and  Other  Southern  cities. 

;"vHShlngton    Ib.«rdedthe4o'cl^kshU;      ^"ta    ^^^^i'  ^  ^^^^^    ^^  ,„„„e,,and,n,sand 

^'  '^'^r,rt"o"'.ne:  'lleTofuT^elt  ^hroih  Cleveland  to  Chicago  and  on  ^ 

,,,re  ^"JX\/"^,^f "  ,,,„    Penally,  the  pilot  g^^  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  All  this  ^^^  ,oiai        Ua.  v 

'■'^''  "c.d   thu   au   nights  had  been  can-  °^    ^  ^     ^^v  that   air  travelers  every-  ^vera^ 

•  e,:;;":;nd'our'plane  r'e't'urned  to  the  termi-  ^^^^^^t   to  ^^^^   ^^^^^^^^    ^^.^   ^^.^^   ^^   ^.^ _ 

f'l     I    went    into    the    city,    got   on    a    tra  n.  ^^^^  inconvenience.  ch.cago    OHare  -     .      -        "3.^06  ."l 

..rcontlle^ergeoI'i           i~^^^^^^^  Denver  or  a  number  of  other  cities,  may  uaiias   Lo,eF.ew     ^^^■]l*  ^3 

r^b^ral  roadrrren't  equlp^d  to  handle  ^^^nJ^^iS  fllRht  right  on  schedule.  Ne.^;,o-  U.oa.1,3.      ........ 

:.fre..s.sengers  when  lllghUs  are  canceled^  ^^^     ^.^     congestion     worsens,  ^,,, .  J^H 

'    eW'is  of   the  alr-trafflc  crisis  In  the  U_S.  «                                    ^^^^^^  ^^..^^  ^^^.^^^  ^^  ^^L'^e,  ,h  .            "":'":  '68-8««  fo?, 

..fbeing  felt  .us  far  .way  as  Europe^  A^^^^^^  a  eas     otnoJv  m  difficulty.  The  reason.  ~r..^.-;:- \\l-'^^,  \'^ 

;eavli..'  Amsterdam  lor  New  ^ork  City  my  ^^^^j^^,  authorities,  IS  that  a  plane  ceveUnd- Hopkms  |«j6l  ,,, 

'•"ru^d^!::;   wTit"a     efnor  on'The  '/rounded  in  Chicago  could  fail  to  get    o  P.ns..gh             ..___  ^ 

'"   ^        ratiier  than  flv  across  the  Atlantic  ^gnver,  Dallas  or  some  other  point  m  Kansas  Uy,    0      .  968^  j^ 

•;[rd"s\".i:dw"/tot"  ree  hours  circling  untn  g^/^    ^^^^   ,    ..^eduled    ^Hht    from  M.-apo,.-.,  Paul.                    -  , 

e.r^    to  uuid   at  Kennedy   international^  ^^          j.  to  receive  maintenance.  In  this  ,„,„                                    .  103  9  6  ^^^ 

•'^Ch^ago's  OHare  Airport,  wblchh^^  ^,^^     dislocations    could    become    more  :,e.o,i.ns  ,„ 

nniwHvs  and  .1   lens  ".mplicawd  tram     p  ,,,idespread.  Cnc.naj,                      - ^J  042 

lern   than   that   of   the  New   York  city  a  ..„„,rf   „,.^r  CI-TWand  '    Comments   irom   a  Seattle  Txoma              ..., »»  g^,  222 

pparently  ^a;;- ^X^e",^  S^Novembe^  vet    ^n  ai;uL';a;taln  help  put  the  air-tramc  -'i-d                    ■  ,,,,,,               221 

runwav  tliere  now    is  cosed  u        ^           ^^^^  crisis  in  perspective   This  pilot  Hies  regularly  |„„3„,poi,5. .  f  |^                2,5 

':V:^^^^n-^^^-^^'°''^''^''  ^nto  man^of'the  nations  mapr  airports   HIS  .e.p..                                     -  ,1^ 

i^SHlHSili  a~£SSBi  :^^r=^.^:^=- 

.arlme   pilot  described  the  tramc  sa  year^  ^^  ^  ^^s  ^  .^  ^^^^  evening  It  was  routine         ^^^,„.  f^^^,„,  ft^iation  Adm.nisUatmn. 

,,s  extreme  hnirdlne      to  he  told  to  hold  over  Cleveland    You  make  ^ — 

T'  ^!T  '.ZZ  froZ  ::Tcr.V^'cl..  "^S^L;  brln|  you  >-  .-  patteim  lor  ^^  ^^^^.^^  ,  ,,,  ,       ,1- 

;r":iwVa.mr40  minutes,  was  three  hours  l^^^Y^)^;^^l\%  To'VnlT  ^"^^  mous  -"sent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 

,nd  16  minutes  late,  ,„  ,^,  ^„  ^ew  York.  ^Harfis  the  next  worst   But  until  they  Uiis  point  m  the  RECORD  and  include  ex 

■one  passenger,  trying  to  g«*  ^°  f/*  j;  °  26  closed  that  runwav  vou  were  usually  able  to  ^j-aneous  matter. 

3ald   that   he   had   waited   an   hour   and   20  dosed  tha      ^^^^^.^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^,^^.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

minutes  at  ^^-„5|^P^,'-,^;^^^|fft  would  feave.  ^"'^lanta  Is  another  spot  where  you  can  ex-  ^^iection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

.•Ithout  any  '"f^f.^^^^^^^^.^^^^  Reported   he  pect  trouble.  Noon  is  the  worst  tin^e  the)re.  j,.„^  gouth  Dakota? 

ir^Lt^°/{h^o::rVirthe  past  week  due  to  -ay.  ^  Tto  rk^J^^^^^  SreSRHY  ^Sf  Speaker,   no   trade 

-.'X^  a^rnoon  before    O-Ha.  was  .-  =^^^1^^^^^^-  ^ monfh  ^^h^n'l^  S  le^slatfof  Ms    C^me   fef^-^-   ^  r 

runnir.p  90  minutes  or  more  when  traffic  re  ^old  me  to^^^^^^^^    ^^^^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^,j  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  hearings  on  trade  legis- 

..umed  •  business    Mv  flight  was  an  hour  late  latlon,  ending  a  month  ago.  The  hearings 

Von   eet  a  picture  of  the  impact  of  ..pnot^  consider  New  York  and  Chicago  the                       accounts,   were   well   attended 

thP Tv  uaffic  c  is^s  across  the  U.S.  from  .^o  most  congested  areas.  But  trouble  the  e  HO                      ^-itnesses  thoroughly  cov- 

he  Jha  ton  page  ^9  showing  the  30  air-  can  back  up^ndhit  you  ;^    n--«>-^^'-  ^-^^  ^^^  ^^,j,,t.  Many  industries  and 

^ns  that  handled  the  greatest  volume  West  Coast^  we  b^^^f- --  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^                         n^^de  their  views 

nf  -aircraft  in  1967.  On  peak  days,  how-  seniontv.an  known  in  great  detail, 

e  I      mo"  of  these  airports  are  trying  ^h.7„„;,„,  „  ,o.en  pian.sr  Asked  if  the         ^^,,  ..^mber  of  industries  that  showed 

£isSiKH=£  mimss^^^  5£sssms= 

•MOO  aircraft  movements  were  recorded  ^^°;.',;X%ontroUers  have  moved  to  ease  market  so  deeply  and  ^^Pidly  that  alarm 

;t  O  nitre  on  each  of  five  days  out  of  the  ^^f'J^Z^  on  themselves.  Many  have  Joined  .^ad  about  the  future,  f  0^^"?f^':  ^,"^°"! 

".v?n  in  peak  periods,  planes  were  mov-  ^,f, P^^ofessionai   Air  Traffic  contro  er  Or-  these  v.- as  the  steel  mdustry^^^ich^^^^ 

.  ,i,o  votP  nf  no  an  hour.  panization—PATCO.  This  group,  which  is  not  ^      shifted  from  the  posi 

"''xi'e  New  York  Jity  a?ea  is  a  nerve  fTot  claims  at  least  5^000  members  out  of  PJ^t  10  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

ceS  1-  oTa'ir  mffic  thlt  can  send  trouble  the -ay  la.ooo  con uc^uers.^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ,,,  ,,„,,,  ,3  much  steel  as  is 

rippling  along  the  air.'a>;s  m  even,  di-  JATCO^^  urg^^g^^  "^^  P-"f,,^,^aUv'''av  "S  meat  industry,  among  others,  has 

;Tr  ma^rairSrts'^ien^^y  ~  ^^  o^^"^.^^^^  ar^e^^ ^.o  ng  .nTece'^'ear"  als/^come  gi^ve^  con^^ 

onal  and  La  Guardia  on  Long  Island,  ^^^^rbook  '  This  means,  for  example,  hold-  ^grned  over  the  effects  of  rising  imports 

iSNewark  in  nearby  New  Jersey.  f^ga  3-miie  separation  between  planes  und^r  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^e.  no  less  than  on  its  present 

'^'■^hrcontrol  center  ^^^^^^^^^  ^.^'^s^T:.:^^^^^^^  t^r^  --f^-,,,  .^er  more  than  30  years 
l^^uf  120  Tn^^mSif  P^^  an\f  r^n  ^oSf  ron^r-or' fa?;:r\T-th1  of TtrSe  policy  that  has  ended  by  cut- 
recent  days,  many  more  than  that  num 
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ting  the  tarifT  to  a  mere  shadow  of  its 
former  self,  the  time  has  mdeed  come 
for  a  complete  reappraisal  of  the  policy 
A  brief  review  of  this  subject  was  re- 
cently presented  before  the  Republican 
resolutions — platform— committee  at  its 
meeting  in  Miami  Beach  by  O  R  Strack- 
beln  of  the  Nation -Wide  Committee  on 
Import-Export  Policy. 

His  account  shows  clearly  that  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  tariff  as  a  means 
of  regulating  the  flow  of  imports  a  sub- 
stitute must  be  found 

It  is  my  hope  that  on  our  return  from 
the  recess  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  report  a  bill  for  action  There  is 
great  need  for  such  action,  as  the  third 
successive  monthly  deficit  in  our  foreign 
trade  this  year  clearly  indicates.  I  believe 
that  a  reading  of  Mr.  Strackbeins  pa- 
per will  reinforce  this  need 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  I  include  his 
statement 

TARif-F  AND  Trade   Polk  y 
1  Statement  before  the  platform  committee. 

RepubUcaii  National  Convention,  by  O    R. 

Straclcbeln.    chairman      the    Natlon-Wlde 

Committee  on  Import-Export  Poll'-v   Mlnml 

Beiich    Fla  ,  July  30.  1968  i 

.After  34  years  of  a  trade  policy  under 
which  our  tarl.T  has  been  virtually  dis- 
mantled, a  re-examlnatlon  of  that  policy  Is 
overdue 

Dv;rlng  this  [>eriod  the  average  tariff  on 
dutiable  items  has  been  reduced  some  80';  , 
and  further  reductlon.s  are  In  the  offing 
under  the  Kennedy  Round 

Unfortunately  the  problem  at  which  the 
tariff  was  aimed  has  not  disappeared  In  the 
past  year  or  two  this  country  h;i.s  experienced 
a  deflclt  in  our  private  competitive  trade 
More  and  more  of  our  Imports  moreover, 
are  taking  the  form  of  finished  manufactured 
goods  These  Incorporate  the  grew  test  amount 
of  labor  and  therefore  offer  us  the  best  bar- 
galas  In  our  exports,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  principal  growth  has  been  In  agricul- 
tural products  and  raw  materials,  which,  of 
course,   contain    the   least   amount   of   labor 

In  terms  of  employment  our  foreign  trade 
Is  therefore  a  losing  game,  contrary  to  the 
official  statistics,  which  have  been  showing 
an  export  surplus  of  W  to  $7  billion  annually 
lu  the  past  ten  years  Such  a  surplus  has 
been  achieved  by  including  In  our  exports 
the  shipments  made  under  foreign  aid.  Pub- 
lic Law  -lao.  subsidized  agricultural  products, 
etc  ,  and.  further,  by  tabulating  our  imports 
on  their  foreign  value  rather  than  on  their 
co6t  landed  at  our  ports.  The  difference  Is  In 
the  magnitude  of  »4  45  billion 

With  such  a  n.iudbome  surplus  to  point 
to.  the  further  .-.harp  tariff  reductions  under 
the  Kennedy  Round  were  JusUHed  by  Its 
supporter*. 

Now  numerous  industries  ,ire  leellng  the 
impact  of  rising  iniporu  and  there  Is  little 
to  halt  the  flood.  Industries  that  were  for- 
merly net  exporters  have  shifted  t<j  a  net 
import  position,  such  as  steel,  textiles,  oU, 
=ewiug  machines,  portable  typewriters,  auto- 
mobiles, household  electronic  goods,  foot- 
VI  ear. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  foreign 
competitive  advantage  over  our  producers. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  labor  compen.satlon.  Ours 
Is  by  all  odds  the  hlghe.st  in  the  world, 
Canada  comes  closest  to  our  level 

We  have  one  Indisputable  measure  of  re- 
lative costs  It  Is  111  shipbuilding  and  ship 
operation.  On  the  basis  of  actual  Federal 
surveys  made  both  here  and  abroad,  our  costs 
In  ship  construction  and  operation  are  a  little 
more  th.in  c!o  ible  the  foreign  This  repre- 
sents a  formidable  and  In  fact  an  Insxiper- 
able   handicap    But  for  the  subsidy  in  both 


shipbuilding    and    oper.itmn    1   S.    flag    snips 
would   disappear   from    the  seas. 

While  the  cost  disparity  Is  most  visible  In 
the  merchant  marine.  It  Is  not  at  ill  con- 
fined to  this  segment  of  our  industry 

Economists  will  say  that  our  Inability  to 
compete  is  the  result  of  relative  Inefficiency, 
This  Is  an  obviously  false  assessment  In  the 
steel  Industry,  for  example,  we  lead  the  world 
m  output  per  man-year  by  a  good  margin. 
Yet.  because  our  employee  compensation  is 
so  much  higher  we  experience  a  higher  cost 
per  ton  The  s  ime  observation  would  apply 
to  virtually  all  other  industries. 

Our  noncompetltlveness  is  not  the  result 
of  relative  Inefficiency  We  out-produce  the 
world  in  man-hour  output  m  nearly  all 
competitive  lines. 

Obviously,  to  right  the  real  deflclt,  we  must 
either  Increase  our  lead  'iver  our  foreign  com- 
petitors in  man-hour  output  or  hold  down 
our  waives  while  those  of  our  competitors 
come  up. 

T.iklng  the  last  alternative  first.  It  Is  pre- 
pr>.st,erous  to  talk  of  wage  reduc'lon  ill 
Labor  organization  Is  strong  enough  In  this 
country  to  stall  any  move  In  that  direction 
1 2)  Our  mass-production  of  goods  demands 
an  equal  volume  of  consumer  demand  to  ab- 
sorb the  output  If  this  is  not  forthcoming 
our  economy  stalls  and  stagnates  Yet,  what 
but  high  wages  and  full  employment  can 
provide  the  needed  massive  purchasing 
power." 

.\s  for  Increasing  our  lead  In  output  per 
man-hour  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  massive  displacement  of  labor  Since  em- 
plovee  compensation  in  1967  represented 
80"  of  income  originating  in  c,  rporate 
business.  It  Is  clear  that  no  meaningful  head- 
way can  be  made  toward  cost  reduction 
without  displacing  labor  with  machines  or 
labor-saving  processes 

The  best  example  of  such  an  undertaking 
was  supplied  by  the  coal  Industry,  which, 
pressed  lethally  by  oil  and  gas  competition. 
succeeded  In  becoming  competitive  anew, 
T!^e  cost  was  the  Job  of  two  coal  miners  out 
of  every  three,  the  employment  level  drop- 
ping from  480.000  m  1950  to  142  000  in  1965. 
How  many  .\ppalachlan  problems  can  our 
economy  stand' 

The  upshot  is  that  some  new  economic 
thinking  is  necessary  and  a  complete  reas- 
sessment of  our  foreign  trade  policy  We  have 
sung  the  beauties  of  free  trade  for  over  30 
vears  as  if  It  were  the  national  anthem, 
baring  our  heads  and  closing  our  eyes:  and 
now  the  moment  of  truth  ,i.s  represented 
oy  our  balance  of  payments  difficulty  has 
arrived 

What  should  be  done"" 

Obviously  If  we  are  to  have  i  merchant 
marine  greater  assistance  must  be  provided. 
Here  '.here  is  no  .tlternatlve.  It  is  a  clear 
choice,  a   matter  of   national   policy. 

.\s  lor  a  substitute  for  the  virtually  dis- 
carded tariff  on  Imports  we  need  an  instru- 
ment to  counteract  the  weak  position  of 
•,hu  country  resulting  fri>m  the  high  costs 
that  we  as  a  people,  as  voters,  have  saddled 
■m  our  producers  through  legislation  adopted 
by  heavy  majorities.  We  cannot  .ifTord  the 
resultant  import  bargains  In  a  form  that 
will  undermine  our  industries  and  drive 
them  overseas. 

We  can  enjoy  md  use  imports  of  a  high 
level,  but  in  a  controlled  economy  we  can- 
not afford  an  exception  that  will  topple  the 
remainder  of  our  economy  that  is  under  con- 
trol-  and  that  is  about  all  of  It. 

The  most  suitable  Instrumentality  that 
recommends  Itself  is  a  system  of  Individual 
ceilings  on  Imports  that  have  made  a  deep 
penetration  of  our  market  and  demonstrated 
the  unfair  competitive  advantage  enjoyed 
bv  them. 

Provision  should  be  made  to  allow  imports 
of  particular  products  that  have  been  made 
subject  to  a  celling  to  expand  In  equal  pro- 
portion with   domestic   consximption   of  the 


product.  This  .ipproach  would  not  unwisely 
or  unreasonably  restrict  trade  No  other 
country  has  an  equally  liberal  instrument 
for  the  regulation  ol  imp  <rtt 

We  are  under  no  obligation  to  let  :mp<  i  n 
run  rampant  merely  because  they  enjoy  .'ii 
advantage  that  is  prohibited  in  this  counMv 
under  penaltv  of  law,  lii  the  form  of  niiiu- 
mum  wages,  etc  .At  the  same  time  '.ve  nn 
and  should  recognize  the  need  for  and  value 
of  impor's  for  our  economy.  The  niarkc'- 
sharlng  approach  embodied  In  the  impn:t. 
celling  proposal  would  preserve  both  a  lib- 
eral volume  of  imports  and  remove  Iheir 
destructive  .ispecis  while  preserving  tht.:.- 
benefits. 


THE    LAPSING    OF    SCHOOL    FUND.S 

Mr.  CLEVEL.-\ND  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
,inan;mou,<  con,sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theiv 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  obieclion 

Mr  CLEVELAND,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  was 
.shocked  and  di.smayed  this  week  when 
I  learned  that  the  President  has  ordered 
the  lapsinii  of  $91  million  in  funds  the 
Confess  recently  approved  to  more 
fully  implement  Public  Law  81-874 
which  provides  aid  to  federally  impacted 
.school    districts 

This  unwarranted  and  unprecedented 
action  by  the  administration  will  deprive 
thou.iands  of  .school  districts  throuijhout 
the  Nation  of  funds  which  they  have  in 
good  faith  budgeted  and  expected.  But 
even  more  important,  it  will  deprive  them 
of  funds  to  which  they  are  clearly  en- 
titled. 

Money  provided  under  this  law  is  bv 
no  means  a  Giveaway  proijram.  Rather  it 
is  an  attempt  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  compensate  and  reimburse 
school  districts  for  expenses  incurred  in 
educating  children  brought  into  the.se 
districts  by  installations  of  the  Federal 
Government 

At  best,  the  funds  provided  are  far 
from  full  or  just  compensation  tor  the 
disruptions  and  added  expen.ses  caused 
by  the  installations.  But  by  his  action 
this  week,  the  President  has  further  ai;- 
gravated  an  already  unsatisfactory  situa- 
tion. 

Unfortunately,  as  shocking  as  the  ac- 
tion was.  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  totally  unexpected  Ratiier 
It  adds  to  an  all  too  familiar  pattern. 

When  the  Congress  calls  for  econo- 
mies; when  It  points  to  the  vast  billions 
being  spent  in  efforts  to  conquer  space. 
or  to  aid  unfriendly  nations  continents 
away,  or  to  construct  unwanted  and  un- 
welcome dam  projects,  the  immediate 
reaction  of  the  administration  has  too 
often  been  to  ciiastise  the  Congress  by 
instead,  deleting  or  cutting  .some  vital 
and  necessary  program  and.  in  effect, 
saying.  'There.  You  want  economy  Try 
that  on  for  size." 

This  is  just  another  example  in  a  long, 
,sad  series. 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
liom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  govern- 
ments have  wi-estled  with  the  problem  of 
e  hies  for  hundreds  of  years.  There  have 
been  uncounted  attempts  to  deal  with  it 
lonu  before  we  began  to  include  the  mat- 
ter as  a  part  of  general  congressional 

'^On™une  2,  1965,  I  testified  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
•he  Conuress,  as  follows; 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will  cori- 
smer  some  plan  providing  for  annual  pubic 
dl^closure  of  the  financial  affairs  and  busl- 
f.;.s  connections  of  candidates  for  Congress, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  staff  members  re- 
feXg  in  excesi  of  possibly  810.000  annu- 
d  V    and  the  possibility  of  an  Ethics  Review 
C  mmittee  for  Uie  conduct  of  Members  and 
theTr  staffs,  or  a  Joint  Committee  oi>  Ethics. 
I  nave  introduced  a  resolution.  House  Con- 
:■  ."rrent    Resolution    260,    for    this    Purpose. 
P  ibUc  confidence  In  Congress  requires  high 
nioral  and  ethical  standards  by  elected  Rep- 
r  sentatives.  House  Resolution  773.  which  I 
ntroduced    during    the    88th    Congress   a^d 
"uch  would  enable  the  House  Administra- 
tion committee  to  investigate  financial,  busl- 
neS,  and  campaign  fund  ^"vltles  of  Mem- 
bers and  their  employees.  ^^^S^tb^^s^P 
in  the  right  direction.  Also,  I  will  be  Inter- 
^•ed  m  vour  recommendations  on  possible 
revision  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 


ETHICS 

Mr  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


As  Members  of  this  body  know  well,  the 
loint  committee  included  in  its  final  rec- 
ommendations not  only  the  creation  of 
an  Ethics  Committee  for  the  House,  but 
•IP  entire  section  of  measures  to  Improve 
'the    Lobbving    Act.    Additional    recom- 
mendations dealing  with  campaign  con- 
t    butions  may  be  found  in  the  supple- 
mental views  of  Senator  Case  and  those 
oi  the  minority  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee   from   the  House   of   Repre- 
sentatives. j„v,ofo 
The    Senate,    after    extensive    debate 
turly  in  1967.  passed  the  reorganization 
bill  bv  an  overwhelming  vote  of  75  to 
<)  That  bill  has  been  pigeon-holed  m  the 
House  Rules  Committee  ever  since. 

It  s  true  that  the  House— it  was  in- 
evitable at  that  point— did  later  create 
a  Special  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
reason  the  separate  action  was  necessary 
was  becau.se  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
fused to  report  out  the  reorganization  bill 
'.vhich  would,  in  .so  many  ways,  help  to 
repair  the  poor  public  image  of  the  Con- 
gress But  I  am  pleased,  of  course,  that 
we  do  finally  have  an  official  committee 
to  investigate  such  matters. 

It  seems  most  reasonable  to  me 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
St  iiwENGEL  i  recently  requested  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
to  look  into  the  allegations  which  have 
been  made  in  the  press  concerning  lobby- 
ing and  campaign  contributions  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  trucking  industry.  I 
disa-'if^  completely  with  the  unkind  and 
inaccurate  remarks  which  have  been  di- 
rected at  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

It  =  mv  view  that  the  Congress  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  gentleman.  He 
understands  that  the  committee  has  a 
<ii.:al  function  and  that  in  addition  to 
monitoring  conduct  it  can  and  should 
examine  matters  of  this  nature  to  de- 
termine the  facts  and  then  establish 
inoper  guidelines  for  both  lobbyists  and 


Members.  The  committee  should  be  avail 
able  for  any  Member  to  clarify  such 
matters,  and  there  remain  many  difficult 
grey  areas  in  need  of  clarification.  He 
did' not,  nor  do  I,  suggest  any  knowledge 
of  the  facts  in  this  matter  or  agreement 
with  the  press  allegations.  Rather  he 
sought  clarification  of  the  matter  by  the 
appropriate  committee. 

The  gentleman   from   Iowa   has   long 
been  one  of  the  leading  proponents  of 
congressional   reform.    Even    before   the 
creation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  back  in   the 
87th  Congress  and  before,  he  was  waging 
what  was  then  a  little  understood  battle 
for  increased  committee  staffing  for  mi- 
nority Members  of  the  House  .so  that  all 
sides  of  the  issues  that  come  before  Cori- 
gress  could  be  made  known  to  the  people 
we  serve.  He  has  introduced  a  number  of 
bills  designed  to  improve  the  Congress 
and  make  it  a  more  responsive,  efficient 
and    better-understood    instrument    for 
dealing  with  the  Nation's  problems. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  taken 
a  special  interest  in  other  aspects  of  the 
operations  of  Congress,  I  point  particu- 
larly to  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  greater 
utilization  of  the  Library  of  Congress, 
and  its  Legislative  Reference  Ser\ace, 
The  gentleman  has  not  hesitated  to 
wade  in  waist  high  to  a  tail  elephant  to 
the  baffling,  complex,  bram-bending 
world  of  automatic  data  processing  and 
the  problems  and  promises  it  holds  for 
support  of  congressional  information 
handling. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa,  as  much  as 
any  other  individual  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress has  helped  to  preserve  the  proud 
historv  of  Congress  r.s  a  living  part  of 
our  heritage  through  his  stewardship 
as  president  of  the  US,  Capitol  Histori- 
cal Society, 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  his  integrity,  his 
courage,  and  his  unflagging  dedication 
to  the  proposition  that  this  House,  and 
all  of  us  who  serve  in  it.  can  do  a  bet- 
ter job  to  build  a  better  America  if  only 
we  will  not  neglect  to  do  the  necessai-y 
things  that  must  be  done,  first,  to  bring 
about  a  better  House  of  Representatives, 


institutions;  title  VI,  which  provides  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  improvement 
of  undergraduate  instruction;   title  IX. 
which   provides   incentives  for  the  ex- 
change and  sharing  of  educational  re- 
sources among  the  institutions  of  higher 
learniim;    and   title   XI,    which   extends 
and  broadens  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
ciUties   Act   of    1965,    deal    with    funda- 
mental   problems    of    higher    education 
that  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  intensive  hearings  during 
the  past  month  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science    Research,  and  De\clopinent  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and   Astro- 
nautics.  H,R,   875,   which   was  the  sub- 
ject of  these  hearings,  deals  with  insti- 
tutional    giants    in     the    area    of    the 
sciences-    but   the   same  basic  problems 
exist  in  the  bill  which  the  House  has  con- 
■sidered  and  passed.  . 

It  is  trite  to  say  that  tliere  is  a  crisis 
in  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  the  crisis  is  real.  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Science,  Research,  and 
Development  Subcommittee  on  H,R,  8-5, 
Dr  John  N,  Hobsletter,  dean  of  the 
Graduate  Scliool  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
10th  of  la.st  month  stated: 

When  we  extrapolate  our  growth  in  cost 
and  income  for  the  past  five  years  to  some 
five  vears  in  the  future,  we  find  ourselves 
faced  with  an  annual  deficit  gap  of  close  to 
siO  million  I  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania!. It  is  clear  that  the  pattern  of  the 
past  simply  cannot  be  permitted  to  prevail 
In  the  future 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1968 
Mr    DADDARIO,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to   extend  my   re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection, 
Mr  DADDARIO,  Mr,  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation passed  this  last  week  represents 
a  recognition  of  the  crisis  which  exists 
in  our  national  educational  .system  that 
has  grown  increasingly  in  magnitude  m 
the  past  decade  and  has  continued  to 
grow   since   the   jiassage   of  the   Higher 
Education  Act   of   1965,  H.R    1d06.    to 
amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  196d 
and  other  related  acts,  will  aid  in  re- 
dressing   imbalances    which    today    are 
straining  the  financial  and  intellectual 
fabric  of  our  public  and  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  educatioiv 

For   example:    title   III   of    this   bill, 
which   seeks   to   strengthen   developing 


Dr  Philip  Handler,  chairman  of  the 
National  Science  Board  and  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  of 
Duke  University  Medical  School,  further 
pointed  out  on  July  17; 

Even  as  we  discuss  these  matters,  many 
universities,  particularly  those  under  private 
auspices,  are  iinding  an  increasing  di^par- 
Itv  between  their  financial  resources  and  the 
expectations  ol  .\merlcan  society.  A  few  are 
approaching  insolvency  A  half  dozen,  re- 
portedlv,  are  considering  closing  their  medi- 
cal schools  unless  public  funds  of  substan- 
tial order  become  available, 

Tmly  \vc  have  reached  a  crisis  in 
American  higher  education.  The  rising 
cost  of  general  operations  and  the  rapid 
c-rowth  of  undergraduate  enrollment 
are  matters  of  statistical  record.  Su- 
perimposed on  this  has  been  an  even 
more  rapid  growth  in  graduate  enroll- 
ment reflecting  the  increasing  complex- 
nv  and  specialization  of  our  society,  Sta- 
ti'^tics  <=how  that  both  operating  costs 
and  enrollment  have  been  doubUng  ap- 
proximately every  10  years  for  a  cen- 
turv  and  that  graduate  study  today  rep- 
resents almo.st  one-half  of  the  total  costs 
tor  hieher  education  in  our  Nation. 

In  the  area  of  higher  education  in 
the  sciences— including  the  social 
sciences- HR,  875  proposes  to  attack 
several  of  the<=e  underlying  problems  that 
v-e  face  in  higher  education.  Fii-st.  it 
nrovides  continuing  and  predictable  .sup- 
i>ort  for  a  5-vear  period  of  institutional 
"rants  The  bill  proposes  SI 50  million  for 
each  of  5  vears,  to  be  distributed  by  a 
three-part  formula.  One  third,  or  S50 
million,  would  be  distributed  to  institu- 
tions in  proportion  to  the  project  awards 
made  bv  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and 
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the  National  Science  Foundation  In  the 
preceding  year  A  second  one-third— or 
$50  million— would  be  distributed  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  hiKh 
school  graduates  in  a  State  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  toUl  hl«h  school  graduates 
m  the  United  States  That  fraction  of 
the  U)U1  150  million  would  be  distributed 
within  a  State  on  the  basLs  of  the  total 
number  of  credit  hours  taught  m  the 
sciences  in  an  Iristltutlon  in  proportion 
to  the  toUl  number  of  credit  hours 
tauKht  In  that  SUte  In  the  sciences  The 
f^nal  third— or  $50  million  a  year- 
would  be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  earned 
masters  and  doctors  degrees  In  the  sci- 
ences awarded  during  the  immediately 
prpvious  3  years  by  Institutions  of  high- 
er education 

Under  this  arrangement,  for  example 
It  has  been  estimated  that  Institutions  m 
my  own  State— Connecticut— would  re- 
ceive approximately  $1,500,000  annually 
for  both  public  and  private  iivstitutions 
of  hi«h^r  learning,  based  on  statistical 
Information  over  the  pa-st  several  years 
A  lareer  and  more  populous  Sute  such 
as  California,  using  the  same  sitatlstical 
basis,  would  receive  approximately  $10  - 
865  000  each  year  for  the  5-year  period 
of  the  bill  All  of  these  funds  would  flow- 
directly  to  the  individual  institutions, 
and  as  pointed  out  bv  the  maiority  of 
the  witnesses  on  H  R  875  would  provide 
a  supplement  to  the  project  iii-ant  sys- 
tem which  has  been  the  backbone  of 
Institutional  science  support  since  World 
War  II 

The  nature  of  H  R.  875  is  such  as  to 
provide  a  -pilot"  or  experimental  pro- 
gram in  m.-^tltutional  grants  for  the  sci- 
ences Conceivably  it  could  -erve  as  a 
model  which  could  later  be  expanded 
to  aid  in  meetme  the  needs,  not  only  of 
the  sciences  and  science-related  pro- 
grams, but  also  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties Without  exception  the  witnesses 
who  testified  before  our  subcommittee 
spoke  to  the  needs  of  strengthening  both 
the  sciences  and  the  humanities  so 
tliat  young  men  and  women  who  are  the 
product  of  our  educational  system  will 
be.  m  fact,  versatile  and  well-rounded 
citizens 

Dr  Harvey  Brooks,  dean  of  enmneer- 
ing  and  applied  physics  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versitv  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
public  administration,  aptly  pointed  out 

Mv  own  belief  is  that  a  combination  of 
many  mechanisms  w'.U  be  required  and  the 
sooner  we  start  experimenting  w'.'h  several 
mechanisms  the  better  position  we  will  be 
in  wlthm  a  few  yeiu-s  to  deride  the  best  mix. 

Indeed.  I  must  agree  with  Dr  Brooks 
in  that  the  bill  which  was  passed  this 
last  week.  H  R.  15067  and  HR  875. 
which  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Science,  Re.-earch.  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  are  each  a  part  of  that 
mix. 

The  project  grants  and  erant.s-in-aid 
system  which  has  flourished  in  science 
and  science-related  Government-.sup- 
port  programs  has  allowed  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  to  meet  the  ever- 
growing' scientific  and  technological  de- 
mands of  our  society  However  it  is  clear 
from  the  testimony  that  a  supplement 
to  the  project  grant  system  is  needed  by 
those  institutions  in  their  .scientific  pro- 
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grams  to  provide  Institutional  flexibility 
and  balanced  growth 

Dr  Pred  Harvey  Harrington,  president 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  testi- 
mony on  H  R.  875  pointed  out  that  the 
project  grant  system  has  served  well  and 
continues  to  serve  well  the  functions  of 
demonstration  and  innovation  in  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  but  that  it 
serves  less  well  the  function  of  con- 
tinuing support  It  IS  in  this  area  tliat 
the  institutional  grants  can  .serve  an 
imporUnt  function  This  is  true  not  only 
of  HR  875  which  limits  itself  to  the 
sciences,  but  it  is  also  true  of  the  bill. 
H  R.  15067  passed  this  last  week 

Our    institutions    of    higher    learning, 
from   the   community   or   junior  college 
level,  to  the  i^raduate  level  face  a  rapidly 
changing   world    Our  society   is   placing 
greater  and  iireater  demand.^  on  our  col- 
leges and  universities  New  emphasis  and 
new  directions  are  being  determined  lor 
the  solution  of  old   problem.--,   and   new- 
problems  are  developing  which  will  re- 
quire not  only  tJie  disciplines  now-  exlst- 
mi,'  but  the  development  of  new  disci- 
plines and  knowledue  for  their  .solution. 
As  the  record  shows  in  the  subcommit- 
tee's consideration  of  H  R    875.  it  is  es- 
sential that  science  and  .^cience- related 
efforts  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing receive  support  on  a  broader  insti- 
tutional basis,  if  we  are  to  cope  with  our 
•societal  changes  of  today  and  tomorrow 
The   need    for   new   emphases   and   new- 
directions   has   been   recognized   by   the 
President  in  a  committee  which  is  now- 
preparing  a  study  of  strategies  for  hiuher 
education  and  which   should  report  Its 
activities  this  fall    The  recent  hearings 
on   H  R    875  should  serve  to  contribute 
to   this   study    which    is    now-    underway 
and  represents,  in  reality,  a  forerunner 
to  that  study    m   defining   some  of   the 
problems  that  are  extant  in  higher  ed- 
ucation today 

H  R.  15067.  whicli  has  been  passed  by 
the  House  this  last  week,  reflects  the 
growing  needs  in  education  and  rein- 
forces the  conviction  that  the  crisis  in 
education  is  real 


CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 
AIDS  FARMERS.  TOWNSPEOPLE 


Mr  CULVER  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ,u  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa" 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  CULVER  Mr  Speaker,  the  crop- 
land adjustment  program  has  provided 
significant  assLstance  m  my  congres- 
sional district  and  m  the  country,  not 
just  to  farmers  but  to  rural  and  urban 
residents  alike 

It  is  time  the  Cont;rcss  recognized  that 
on-again.  off-agaln  farm  programs  can- 
not solve  what  has  come  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing problem  of  threatened  overpro- 
duction resulting  from  our  achievements 
m  aKricultural  technology.  Our  produc- 
tive capacity  is  greater  than  we  c«m  efB- 
clently  employ  now  and  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come,  and  a  failure  to  exercise 
adequate  voluntary  controls  can  only 
further  depress  aheady  dangerously  low- 
farm  prices 


And  lower  farm  prices  seriously  and 
adversely  affect  not  just  farmers  but  oir 
entire  interdependent  economy,  which  - 
based  on  the  strength  and  stability  t 
agriculture. 

Tliere  are  close  to  450  million  acres  it 
cropland  In  this  country,  a  little  mon' 
than  300  million  of  which  are  present  .v 
required  to  produce  an  abundant  supplv 
of  food  and  fiber  for  the  American  pe,,- 
ple  and  our  friends  abroad.  The  poverv 
and  hunger  which  continues  to  exi.st  n 
our  Nation  and  the  w-orld  are  not  thi^ 
result  of  the  failure  of  American  ac::- 
culture  to  produce  enough,  but  of  a  vai- 
ety  of  other  factors  including  etncic;" 
distribution  and  effective  u.se  of  thr  fn.  , 
that  Is  available. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  long-tti  i 
cropland  diversion  programs  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  national  agricultural  policy 
so  that  farmers  and  the  entire  agri- 
business structure  can  plan  meanliikituliv 
and  gear  their  operations  to  long-iance 
oblectives  and  goals. 

Such  proui  ams  are  pai  ticularly  mean- 
ingful for  farmers  who  may  wish  to  shift 
their  farming  operations,  but  cannot  un- 
der their  present  circumstances  And 
they  give  older  farmers  who  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  continue  crop  production  a 
chance  to  retire,  or  turn  to  other  agricul- 
tural enterprises. 

Finally,  diverted  acres  need  not  be  idle 
land  merely  representing  .stored  up  agri- 
cultural productive  capacity  for  future 
u.se.  They  can  provide  increased  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  both  rural  and 
urban  residents. 

During  the  2  years  that  the  program 
was  operational,  more  than  65,000  tarm- 
ers  placed  over  4  million  acres  of  cmn- 
land  in  the  program,  and  .some  12,000 
opened  more  than  a  million  diverted 
acres  to  the  public  for  hunting,  flshin;-. 
hiking,  and  trapping,  free  of  any  chaiu-- 
to  the  users. 

Under  Green.span.  State  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  received  assistance  to  acquire 
cropland  for  permanent  diversion  fo 
recreation,  open  space,  natural  beauty, 
air  and  w-ater  pollution  control,  and  wild- 
life benefits 

That  program  has  been  particularly 
meaningful  in  the  Second  District  of 
Iowa,  which  received  the  first  Greenspan 
funds  and  was  one  of  the  largest  par- 
ticipants in  the  entire  countrj'.  Awairi^ 
totaling  more  than  $116,000  have  been 
made  for  the  development  of  1.400  acres 
in  four  counties — for  community  and 
county  parks  and  recreation  areas  and 
for  school  playgrounds  as  well 

Nationally.  135  public  agencies  includ- 
ing school  districts,  conserv-atlon  boards, 
recreational  authorities,  and  city  and 
county  t-'overnmenis  in  27  States  applied 
for  and  received  grants  for  playground.s. 
picnic  areas.  ix)nds  for  fishing,  boating; 
and  swimming,  nature  trails,  wildernes? 
camps,  parks,  golf  courses,  baseball  and 
.Softball  diamonds,  and  water  ixillution 
con;rol  areas 

The  record  gives  evidence  of  the  sic- 
nlflcance  and  value  of  the  cropland  ad- 
justment program,  which  benefits  wide 
segments  of  our  population  beyond  the 
farmer  himself. 

It  enables  farmers  to  retire  or  shift 
their  fanning  operations:  It  provides 
outdoor  recreational  areas  for  our  grow- 


,n^  population;  and  It  helps  to  keep  crop 
m-oduction  in  balance  with  market  de- 
mands contributing  total  economic 
"tabilily   for  the  American  fi-ee  enter- 

'■"  In  S'f  Judgment,  Congress  has  been 
•n  aS  n  refusing  funds  for  the  pro- 
•in.  The  House  has  affiled  its  belief 
.  the  program  by  enacting  H.R.  17126, 
:  „  ch  extends  it  under  title  VI,  and  I 
.;'i  that  full  funding  will  be  forthcom- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  time. 


.  GUARANTEED  MINIMUM  INCOME 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
.,■  mimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
•  nclude  extraneous  matter. 
■  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ob-ection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    PEPPER.    Mr.    Speaker    I   have 
todav  introduced  leslslatlon  designed  to 
ne  mit  our  senior  citizens  to  earn  what- 
?v;^  hev  can  in  their  retirement  years. 
•iiev  wish  to  continue  and  are  able  to 
ontSue    working:    and    to    f^^^^^ 
them    a    minimum    income    of    $100    a 
Snnth    for   an   individual   and   $200   a 
mo    h  for  a  couple.  If  they  are  unable 
To     ork  or  do  not  wish  to  work  beyond 
he  age  of  61  vears.  The  text  of  the  sec- 
?v.  of  mv  bill  dealing  with  the  guaran- 
iecd  minimum  Income  Is  as  follows: 

The  social  Security  .-^ct  Is'"^"!^?*^,,?^ 
.adding  after  title  XIX  thereof  a  new  title 
x>:  P.S  follows  1 

•TITLE      XX-GUARANTHTO^MINTOi^ 
\NNUAL    INCOME   BENEFITS   FOR    THE 

"ELIGIBn-ITT    FOR    BENinTS 

<=EC   2001.  Every  individual  who— 

(^1    has  attained  age  62 

2)   18  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 

riet.ned  in  section  2009 1,  ^.f„««ined 

3t   has  an  annual  income  ("  detemln^ 

D-rsuant  to  section  20041  ot  less  than  $2.4W, 

'.:^ecleot  an  Individual  -^o  is  marled 

rd  UvlnK  with  his  spouse,  or  $1,200,  In  the 

c.i«e  of  anv  other  Indlvldtial.  >,„„«flt8 

%i   has     filed     application    for    benefits 

under  this  title.  ^.,„„. 

.hall  ,  subject  to  the  ^"^^^^^'^^^  ,Ci  i^nW 
of  this  title,  be  entitled  to  f^^^^^f  ^"l  ^_^- 
mr.m  annual  income  benefits  for  the  aged. 

"PAYMENT    OF    BETJEnTS 

SEC  2002.  (a)  Benefit*  under  this  "tie 
sh.r  be  paid  on  a  monthly  '^^^^^^^.''"P*^^*^*; 
1'  ihe  benefit  payable  to  an  individual  lor 
an  -month  IS  leJthan  35.  -<=^^^«-f^\  ^^^ 
be  paid  on  such  other  basis  '^ut  not  less 
oit.n  than  semiannually)  as  the  Secretary 
'■hM  bv  regulations  provide. 

/b.   Benefits  under  this  title  shall  be  pay- 

able  to  anv  Individual  only  for  months  (1) 

aner  the  month   in  which  his  entitlement 

hereto  is  established  pursuant  to  an  appU^ 

-.rpVort"^°Lronr^^srs^-- 

^"•";:;  r  ma^ed  individual  Who  is^vlng 

with  his  spouse  for  any  «^°nt^f,^^"  ^.^^^ 
titled  to  a  payment  under  th^s««^  for  such 
month  If  the  spouse  of  such  Individual  re 
cci-.es  such  a  payment  for  such  month. 

"AMOPNT    OF    BENEFITS 

SEC.  2003.  The  amount  o^^he  monthly 
benefit  of  any  Individual  under  this  title 
Shall  be  equa/to  one-twelfth  of  the  amoun^ 
bv  which  82.400  (in  the  case  of  a  married 
IndU-ldual  living  with  his  spouse) ,  or  $1.-J0U 


nr.  the  case  of  any  other  individual),  ex- 
2004)  for  such  year. 

••DETERMINATION  OF  ANNVAL  INCOME 

•■Srr    2004     (a)    For   the   purposes  of   this 
title    the   wrm   'annual    income'    means,    in 
the  ca^e  of  an^  Individual,  the  total  amovuu 
Of   income    .other    than    Income   c^eHved    b 
«ason  of  benefit  payments  ""'»";';'  ,^^^'^; 

Tannual  in^e  is  made,  except  that^  in 
determining  the  annual  mconae  of  any  ind  _ 
vldual  who,  during  the  "lendar  >ear  ui 
eaeed  In  any  trade  or  business,  there  sha U 
fe'deducted  any  expenses  incurred  in  card- 
ing on  such  Uade  or  business,  .  nd  except 
that     tnrome   derived   from   the   sale   or   ex 

<«^i.'iriii9i    who   is   marriea    aiiu   ji>',.t, 
any   individual   wno   '^  n^come  of  such 

with  his  spou.se,  the  a"""^'  "  ^""'^  ,^,^  ^i 

of  the  spouse  of  such  IndUldu.il. 

••REPORT    OF    INCOME    TO    SECRETARY 

"SEC  2005  (a)  Any  individual  i-PPl>'»g 
for  benefits  under  this  title  ^hall  submit 
l^lh'hls  appncatlon   for  s..h  benefits  and 

fLTorx^atlo^n  as' the  secretary  shali  by  regu- 

'^^^rh?  ^Ben:?t?other.-lse  payable  to  an  m- 
^,  .H.,orfor  -inv  month  shall  be  suspended 
f,n  fl  such  tlmeCanv  report  required  pur- 

evaluated  by  the  Secretary. 

"SUSPENSION    OF   BENEFITS    FOE    ^'^7;«  ^^^^^^ 
INDIVIDUAL  IS  ABSENT  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

"SFr  2006  Any  benefit  otherwise  payable 
U>  ^  indlviduaf  under  this  title  lor  any 
monTh  shall  not  be  paid  ^\  ^^^"^.["if'^^ltl 

\-rn^^n"rtlr^oo^T  ^sr.  trof 

(as  dennea   1  individual   is   not, 

^d^^?ng"aTof  s°Jch  mcnth^a  resident  of  the 
United  States  ( as  so  defined  I . 

"OVERPAYMENTS    AND    UNDERPAYMENTS 

"SEC    2007.  Whenever  the  SecreUry  finds 
that  more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  o 
navment  has  been  made   to  any  individual 
Kr  this  title,  proper  adjustment  or     e- 
^ve™   shall   be   made    in    accordance    with 

e^Htlons  of  the  Secretary  P/^ter-d  so  ^ 
to  ronform  to  the  maximum  extent  feasiDie. 
to  the  Divisions  of  section  204  (relating  to 
over^^ent  and  underpayments  of  benefits 

under  title  II) . 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"SEC  2008.  This  title  shall  be  administered 
bv   the   secretary   by   and   through    Uo   the 
eitent  feasible)    the   organization   and   per 
lonnel    engaged    in    the    administration    of 
title  II 


"DEFINrrlON    OF    VNITED    STATES 

"SEC.  2009.  For  purposes  °t  this  tltle^the 
term  'United  States'  means  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"APPROPRIATION 

"Sec  2010.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
Tunlls  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title." 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  guar- 
anteed annual  income  for  the  senior  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  is  necessary. 


It  is  necessary  because  they  form  a  sub- 
stantial   part   of    our    POPf^''^^.^l\ll 
necessary  because  they  are  past  the  age 
wheS  thev  can  be  expected  to  earn  an 
adequate  income.  It  is  necessary  because 
nreint  programs  are  not  doing  the  job 
o  TroviSmg  adequately  for  the  iiicome 
needs  of  the  elderly.  It  is  necessai^  pri- 
Slv  and  above  all  because  the  present 
ncome  01  most  of  our  -"Jor  cUl^ens  is 
far  too  low— because  most  of  them  do 
fot   and  Without  a  guaranteed  incorne 
cannot  have  their  decent  share  of  Uiis 
countrVs  abundance. 

In  1900  there  were  .slightly  more  than 
-.   million  people  in  the  United   States 
vh^haTpkLe'd  their  65th  birthda,-^By 
the  time  of  the  I960  census,  there  weie 
more  ?han  5  million  who  had  celebrated 
nie^r  75th  birthday,  and  the  number  of 
ionle  over  age  65  was  more  than  16  mll- 
fonlnWs  decade  the  number  o   senior 
cmzens  has  continued  its  f^rowth  until 
?odav  the  number  of  l>eople  in  the  United 
StaS.  who  are  65  or  over  stands  at  about 
fg  mimon.  TTius.  in  this  country  of  200 
tnilhon    we   have    almost    reached    the 
polm  whe're  one  out  of  every;  10  cUjzen 
Ls  a  .'^enior  citizen,    ndeed.  if  "^^  "^°  .^ 
than  4  million  people  aged  62  to  64  aie 
ncTuded  in  the  deftnition  of  'senior  cul- 
7PTT;"    we   have    passed    that   point,    in 
PiSier  else   our  senior  citizens  comprise 
f  aige^egment  of  our  Populatlon-far 
?oo  la^ge  a  segment  to  be  denied  at  least 
a  minimal  participation  in  this  country  s 

'"X?  have  been  proposals  to  .uar- 
anTee  a  minimum  annual  incorne  for  a 
Sople  in  this  country  and  "Ot  for  ]ust 
the  aged    Whatever  their  merits,  these 
nroi^safs  face  opposition  on  the  grounds 
Srthose  who  can  earn  their  own  .a> 
should  earn  their  own  ^^-ay- /"ch  argu 
r^I^S^-StlS^^^Z-alth    S^^^s 
alone  many  senior  citizens  wouM  be  uv 

Sement  Slides  to  leave  their  jobs  even 
Xvar?  willing  and  able  to  continue 
working.  That  such  P^^o^^.^^^^^^^bfe- 
it  difficul^in  many  c^'^^^^^P^i^.^^J-d. 
tn  ETPt  another  lob  is  almost  seii-eviu 
Int'  InSeed.  the  unavailability  o    work 
for  older  Americans  is  such  that  Con- 
gress  found   it   necessary   to   enact   the 
Aee  D  scrimination  in  Employment  Act 
of    1967     This    act    prohibits    employers 
?om  firing  or  refusing   to  Wre  people 
nver  the  age  of  40  solely  on  the  basis 
of  Ige   Even  so.  this  act  recognizes  that 
?here   is   a   time   when    people   may   be 
sSv  too  old  to  be  considered  eniplo>- 
aWe  "people  over  age  65  are  accordmgly 
excluded  from  the  protection  it  affords. 
The  social  Security  Act  recognizes  that 
those  over  65  and  in  need  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  themselves  and  au- 
S^'efgr'ants-in-aid  to  helP  Sta  -  pro 
vide  assistance  to  such  individuals,  ine 
lame  Social  Security  Act  provides  that 
otJlage  insurance  benefits  can  be  paid  as 
pnrlv^  age  62  to  those  who  have  worked 
under  social  security.  Thus,  while  it  is 
?ru'e"hirsome  of  our  senior  clUzens  can 

and  do  continue  to  '^''^'^-^^'^  r^'^I'X 
does  not  expect  them  to  do  so.  The'-e  is 
no  shame  attached  to  retirement  in  old 
age  whether  such  retirement  be  because 
of  health,  because  of  an  employer's  re- 
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tlrement  pollclps  or  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  attainment  of  an  a^e  *hlch  is 
generally  accepted  is  su3icu-:it  justifica- 
tion for  those  who  are  so  inclined  to  lay 
down  the  burden  of  work  which  they 
have  carried  for  many  years 

While  iur  senior  citizens  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  earn  their  way  In  their  ild  a«e. 
there  does  seem  to  oe  more  justification 
for  expectinsf  them  to  have  provided  for 
their  retirement  income  during  the  years 
when  they  were  worlcin«  But  a  man  who 
Ls  65  today  had  to  provide  for  his  old  ame 
out  )f  his  share  of  the  national  produc- 
tivity at  a  time  when  that  productivity 
was  much  less  than  it  is  today  When  he 
was  37  years  old.  the  ^ross  national  prod- 
uct )f  the  United  States  wa.s — even  un  a 
per  capita  basis — about  me-sixth  of 
what  It  Ls  today  As  recently  as  1950. 
when  thi-s  man  would  have  been  47  years 
old  per  capita  productivity  was  only  at 
aoout  one-third  of  Its  1968  level  From 
another  viewpoint,  more  than  half  the 
Hieu  wbo  worlced  with  any  degree  of 
rexulaiHly  under  the  social  security  sys- 
tem In  1940  earned  less  than  SI.J60  a 
>ear  In  1950,  more  than  half  of  them 
earned  less  than  s3.J15  Even  in  those 
vears.  that  was  not  a  liveat  deal  of  money 
To  expect  people  earning  at  these  levels 
to  have  supported  themselves  and  their 
families  and  1 1  still  have  been  able  to  put 
away  a  significant  amount  of  savint;s  for 
their  old  age  is  expecting  a  ijood  deal  in- 
deed Moreover,  the  effects  of  inflation 
on  whatever  savmgs  our  senior  citizens 
did  manage  to  accumulate  cannot  be 
overlooked  By  1967  price  increases  had 
eroded  away  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
value  of  every  dollar  saved  in  1940  and 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of 
every  dollar  saved  In  1950  Thus  because 
of  inflation,  which  has  lessened  the  worth 
of  money,  and  because  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity, which  has  tended  to  raise  the 
standards  by  which  we  judge  a  level  of 
living  as  adequate  or  inadequate.  It  Is 
hardly  more  re.isjnable  to  expect  of  to- 
day s  senior  c.tLzens  that  thev  support 
themselves  entirely  from  their  savings 
and  investments  than  it  would  be  to  ex- 
pect them  to  return  to  work  m  their  old 
age 

If  this  country's  senior  citizens  can- 
not have  saved  and  cannot  now  earn 
enough  to  enable  them  to  live  at  an  ade- 
quate level,  one  would  think  that  private 
pensions,  social  security  and — where 
necessary — public  assistance  would  take 
up  the  slack  This,  however  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  case  In  1966  only  a  little 
more  than  3  million  people  received  ben- 
efits from  private  pension  plans  Even 
for  these  3  million  the  average  amount 
of  benefits  was  something  under  SI 00  a 
month  The  scope  of  social  security  is 
broader,  paying  benefits  to  more  than  12 
million  retired  workers,  to  close  to  3  mil- 
lion widows  and  widowers,  and  to  some- 
thing over  3  million  other  people  age  62 
or  over — wives  of  retired  workers  and 
uninsured  people  over  age  72  Though 
more  people  net  benefits  under  social 
security  than  under  private  pensions,  the 
average  social  security  benefit  amount  Is 
al.so  under  $100  a  month — S98  for  retired 
workers.  $86  for  widows  P'jbllc  assist- 
ance payments  to  the  aged  average  even 
less  than  payments  under  private  pen- 
sions or  under  social  security  In  July 
1967  some  2  million  senior  citizens  re- 


ceived payment.s  averaguig  $69  under  the 
old-age  assistance  program  At  least  m 
terms  of  averages  therefore  neither  pri- 
vate pen.sions  nor  the  mam  public  in- 
come-maintenance programs  are  meet- 
ing the  task  of  providing  Uie  ->enior  citi- 
zens of  the  country  with  an  adequate 
income. 

The  case  for  a  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come for  our  .senior  citizens  does  not, 
however  rest  on  the  fact  that  they  make 
up  aCKiui  10  percent  of  our  population. 
Their  inability  to  earn  this  income  by 
working  is  important  but  incidental 
That  they  were  in  no  position  during 
tlieir  working  years  to  make  adequate 
provLslon  for  their  retirement  is  worth 
not.ng.  but  is.  at  this  date,  unchangeable 
That  other  programs  do  not  by  them- 
selves provide  an  adequate  Income  is  of 
secondai'v  unportance. 

What  nov^  needs  to  be  asked  is  whether 
t.hose  senior  citizens  whose  hard  work 
during  this  country  s  less  prosperous 
days  laid  the  foundation  for  todays 
prosperity  are  able  to  enjoy  a  decent 
share  of  that  prosperity 

Whether  there  is  a  need  for  a  guaran- 
teed minimum  annual  income  for  senior 
citizens  depends  on  whether  their  in- 
come without  such  a  '.guarantee  meets  a 
minimum  standard  Just  what  the  mini- 
mum standard  should  be  is  a  matter  for 
dlscu.^slon  and  will  probably  always  be 
open  to  differences  of  opinion  Whatever 
the  standard,  however,  it  appears  clear 
that  a  significant  :iumber  of  our  senior 
citizens  Will  fall  below  it  By  the  stand- 
ards of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. 5  4  million  people  over  age  65  were 
poor  and  another  2  3  million  were  near 
poor"  in  1966  For  a  couple  over  aue  65. 
near  poor  '  to  the  Social  Security  .Ad- 
ministration means  an  income  of  less 
than  $2,700  .\ccording  to  the  flsures  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  56,000  men  age 
65  and  over  had  no  income  at  all  m  1966 
Fifteen  percent  of  those  with  incomes 
had  .ncomes  of  less  than  $1,000:  46  per- 
cent had  incomes  under  $2,000:  and  67 
percent  had  incomes  under  S3. 000  The 
incomes  of  women  age  65  and  over  were 
even  smaller  In  a  country  where  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  is  $1  60  per 
hour— more  than  $3,300  per  year  on  a 
full-time  employment  basis — it  seems 
clear  that  the  pre.sent  incomes  of  our 
.senior  citizens  would  not  meet  anyone  s 
minimum  standards 


there  been  a  sun  law  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Can  would  not  have  killed  .Mh  : 

In  the  July  25  issue  of  the  Kount/e, 
I'ex  News,  a  similar  idea  is  expie  ^ea 
in  the  byline  column  of  Gordon  Bavter 
I  include  the  item  as  a  part  of  my  :e- 
marks.  as  follows: 

Gtn  l*w 
(Bv  G  trdoti  Baxter  1 

One  of  -he  cri;elest  .ind  most  mlslpar!:n? 
farces  being  plaved  out  before  rbe  .\mpri  an 
people  IB  The  Great  Gun  Law  Hoax  H:,\>-<1 
on  tlie  beiirtstrliiRs  oi  .m  emotional  p  ,;i- 
hv  politicians.,  played  to  the  tune  i>f  ,1,-!. 
register  bells  by  the  nations  news  moci* 
that  great  hue  and  cry.  that  great  laKar-. 
that,  a  r^iMMS  gun  :uw  will  stop  all  this  kr.::i...' 
and  redeem  our  guilty  consciences 

F»rpsldent  Johnson  breathes  it  like  a  prayer 
u!  benediction  alter  each  fresh  rattl.-  .r 
gunrtre  Commentators,  otherwise  respe<  ;ed 
for  their  common  sense,  wrap  themselve,-  :n 
the  purple  cloak  <'f  trying  out  for  a  !i.,iy 
gun  law  to  end  nil  this  ^hame  in  .\merlca 

The  National  Rltle  .Association,  that  fuddv. 
>tiirtv  bunch  ol  middle  aged  hand  loacurs 
and  duck  hunters,  caught  sxirprlsed  In  'he 
act  of  re<<>mmendlni  .1  sane  gun  law.  and 
surrounded  by  the  lynch  mob  so  desperate  to 
blame  anyone  but  themselves  for  the  -Amer- 
ican penchant  for  murder. 

There  you  have  It.  all  the  elements  of  ;l.is 
trngl-comedy  '.\  good  gxin  law  will  stop  ,iU 
this"  crv  the  voices  of  reason,  but  what  of  the 
100  million  guns  already  In  private  hand-s' 
.\  hundred  million  oi  the  most  durable 
longest  lasting  Items  ever  made,  a  gun.  And 
what  of  the  strongest  gun  law  ever  wTltten. 
and  broken  every  day  since  it  was  writ  by 
God.  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill?  Now  will  you 
disarm  the  just? 


4nr/H.s-f   J,   196S 
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Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objecimn 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  gun  bill,  I  stated,  in  effect, 
that  these  proposals  were  not  .in  answer 
to  crime,  looting,  and  rioting,  about 
which  people  are  so  vitally  concerned 
and  di.sturtaed.  but  were  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  sand  In  the  eyes 
of  the  American  people  so  as  to  divert 
them  from  their  extreme  concern  about 
crime  and  riots  If  we  are  to  believe  the 
.illegations  of  the  antigun  lobby,  we 
would  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  had 


S  rATE.MENT  OF  MRS  JOAN  ABBOTT. 
PRESIDENT.  UIS'raiCT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA POLICE  WIVES  .ASSOCIA'nON 
BEF-ORE  niE  HOUSE  DISTRICT  '  'F 
COLUMBIA  SPECIAL  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS SLTJCOMMITTEE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  DISTRICT  COMMITFEE  t)N 
CRIME  IN  WASHINGTON.  AUGU.-T 
1.   1968 

Mr  DOWDY  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
•inanimnus  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obieclion  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  DOWDY  Mi  Speaker,  our  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Investigating  Subcoii.- 
mittee  has  been  holding  hearings  on  tl.t- 
cnme  and  not  situ:ii;on  111  the  District 
Ye.sterday.  Mis  Joan  .Abbott,  who  :^ 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbin 
Police  Wives  Association,  appeared  b*- 
tore  the  committee  m  behalf  of  the  .safetv 
of  their  husbands,  the  police  of  this  citv. 
as  they  go  about  the  dircharse  of  their 
duties. 

I  feel  her  statement  will  be  of  intere.n 
to  all  our  colleagues,  as  will  an  open 
letter  .she  wrote  to  Chief  of  Police  Joh:. 
B.  Layton.  both  of  which  I  ask  to  be 
incorporated  as  part  of  my  remarks  .:\ 
the  Record. 

Sr.\TEMENT  '>r  Mrs  Joan  .Abbott.  President, 
District  or  Coh'mbia  Police  \Vi\'fs  .Ass:- 
ciATtosr.  BcroRE  the  HorsE  District  nf 
Columbia  Special  Investigations  Scbcom- 
mittee  or  THE  HocsE  District  CoMMirrrf 
iiN  Crime  in  Washington,  .Ai-glst  1.  lP''o 
It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  this  mornlns. 

because  the  members  of  the  DC.  Police  \Vlvc  = 


association  know  that  all  the  members  of  the 

H  mse  D  C    committee  -share  our  alarm  and 

"  :'ern    over    the   rising   flood   of   crlnie   In 

Washington  Four  prllcemen  have  been  killed 

n  WuBlUngton  in  line  of  duty  In  the  past  7 

:  ',nths    .A   number  of   the  members  of  the 

n  r  police  Wives  .Association  are  constituent* 

.  f„neressman  Hervey  G    Machen  of  Mary- 

'uds  5th   congressional   district   and   all   of 

^-,e  members  appreciate  the  concern  he  lias 

Miown  while   in  Conpreps  in  support  of  the 

MKropollU.n  police  Department  and  the  'n- 

i  -.idual     ivslice    ollicers     We    support    H.R. 

"4430  and  H  R    14448 

Chairman  John  Dowdy  of  this  subcommlt- 
•.  e  together  with  congre.ssman  Durward  Hall 
.  (1    Congressman    Donald    E     Lukens.    in- 
uded   in    the    Congressional    Record,    when 
tip    pofT-Casev    .imendment    was    being   de- 
i-.aed   the  letters  the  D  C   Police  Wives  Asso- 
ciitlon    wrote    to    President    Johnson,    Vice 
President  Humphrev  and  City  Council  Chalr- 
rr.n  John  W    Hechlnper  In  support  of  the 
r  -=ey  Amendment   We  are  proud  of  our  con- 
Tibutlon  to  the  .idoptlon  on  July  24.  1968  of 
the  PofT-Casev  amendment  by  the  House  of 
Rfpresentatlves    bv    an    overwhelming    vote 
o'  4n-to-n    We  are  going  to  work  very  hard 
.,',  pet   the   Senate   to   accept  the  PofT-Casey 
upartlsm  amendment    and  we  think  It  will 
t  ,■  .idopted 

speaker  after  speaker  made  It  clear  dur- 
'I  the  House  debate  that  It  wasn't  the 
Uverltv  of  the  punishment,  but  only  the  cer- 
t.intv  of  punishment  which  deterred  crimi- 
nals, and  the  Potr-Casey  amendment  deals 
d'.rectlv  with  this  basic  Issue. 

It  Is   high   time   that   the  Congress  wrote 
!lie  mandatory  prcvifions  of  the  Poff-Casey 
amendment   into  law    President  Johnson  In 
hi-  March  13.  1968  message  to  Congress  called 
on  the  Congress  to  enact  a  DC.  Gun  Control 
Act  which  would  Include  a  mandatory  pro- 
Msion    to      add    10    years    Imprisonment    to 
the  regular  [>enalty  when  a  firearm  is  used 
in  a  robberv  or  an  attempted  robbery."  In 
anoptlng    the    PofT-Casey    amendment,    the 
Hi  vise  of  Representatives  has  magnificently 
responded    to    President    Johnson's   call   Tor 
nandatorv   sentences    to   prevent   a  reocur- 
rence   in   the  District   of   Columbia  of  what 
President  Johnson  condemned  as  last  years' 
■J500  major  crimes  committed  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  at  gunpoint— murders,  assaults  and 
robberies" 

On  Julv  19.  1968.  during  the  House  Debate 
en  Gun  Legislation.  Congressman  Fisher  of 
Texas  pointed  out  that  "records  reveal  that 
fome  80  percent  of  major  crimes  are  com- 
mitted bv  those  with  prior  criminal  records, 
manv  of' them  favored  with  light  sentences 
nr.d      manifestly      Injustifled      probationary 
treatment   '   This   Is   the   problem   in   Wash- 
ington  For  instance,  on  June  26.  1968.  Con- 
pressman  Paul  Rogers  of  Florida  denounced 
17  sentences  handed  down  in  a  2  week  period 
bv  District  Courts  here  In  cases  where  guns 
were  used.  6  of  these  cases  were  suspended, 
4  were  srtven  light  sentences  under  the  Youth 
C-rrectlons   .Act   even   though  the  criminals 
involved  were  18.  19.  20  and  21  years  of  age. 
In  ft  case  of  first  degree  murder  the  criminal 
WP.S   given   a    1    year   sentence.   Judges   who 
hand  down  such  rtdlculous  sentences  should 
be  removed  from  office.  The  Ball  Reform  Act 
must  be  revised  and  drastclally  amended  to 
keep    the    repeaters    from    committing    new 
crimes  These  are  essential  steps  to  make  our 
street."!  and  our  homes  safe  for  law-abiding 
citi7ens    In  some  states,   judges  hand  down 
stiver    sentences    fcr    killing    game    out    of 
season  than  some  DC.  judges  give  criminals 
in  cases  where  guns  are  used.  It  Is  time  to  stop 
rr.aking  excuses  for  criminals  and  to  recog- 
nize crime  for  what  it  Is.  a  plague  of  de- 
struction   that    knows    no    barrier    of    race. 
color,  or  creed  or  financial  status.  From  1960 
to  1966.  335   policemen  In  our  Nation  were 
killed.  322  died  by  guns  In  the  hands  of  crim- 
inals. 242  Metropolitan  Policemen  have  been 


assaulted  this  year  in  the  district  as  com- 
nared  to  193  combined  assaults  on  Metro- 
?oUtan  and  Park  Police  last  year  Nation  v^de 
last  year,  guns  were  used  in  more  than  125,- 
000  assaults,  rapes  and  robberies 

The  House  wlselv  rejected  the  licensing  and 
registration  amendments  which  would  ha^ 
'p^'uau^d  law-abiding  citizens.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  Congressman  M'^Clor>,  for 
instance,  called,  in  one  .section,  lor  ^pr  ^ 
onment  not  to  exceed  2  year.^  or  a  ii»f  '°t 
?o^xceed  $2,000  or  both."  A»"t'^"//f^^,°" 
called  for  •imprisonment  not  to  exceed  5  >  ears 
or  a  tine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  both.  These 
were  aimed  at  the  law-abiding  citizens. 

The    DC.    Cltv    CouncU    under    Chairman 
John  W.   Hechlnger,   who  sold   guns  In   the 
Hechlnger's     stores     for     many     years,     has 
adonted  gun  registration  and  licensing  pro- 
Sns  wllch  were  rejected  by  the  House  o 
Representatives   The  D  C    City  Council  s  new 
gun  regulations  provides  Penalties    or  fa  lure 
fo  comply  of  $300.  or  10  days  in  jail,  or  both^ 
IB  It  realistic  to  expect  such  minor  "Sfenses 
t!)    deter    crlmmals    from    killing    another 
policeman,  from  commlttlr^g  ..nother  rape  or 
another    robbery    or    another    ;f '^"'^^^^h^ 
Washington  Post,  which  generally  lavors  the 
criminal  and  gives  major  headlines  to  ever>- 
or^^who  attacks  police,  either  verbally  or  b> 
guns    and  feels  that  it  is  white  people  and 
white  policemen,  and  society  In  general  and 
not  the  crlminally-mchned  l"'-»'v'^^;«,\%„tu 
are   responsible    for   crime,    was   Pr«l'ctabl^ 

enthusiastic    in    its    ^"PP°",  "^  V  m,    Heel 
gun  control  regulations  backed  by  M.    Hech 
inger  and   adopted   at  his  Insistence   tax    the 
DC   Citv  Council. 

We  hope  this  committee  will   take   action 
airainst   the   Hechlnger   gun   control    regula- 
?l^ns-now   that   thl   House   of    Representa- 
yfs    has    decisively    rejected    the    McCloir 
amendment  bv  a  vote  of   168  to  89.   m  view 
ortlVe  fact  that  the  McClory  amendn.ent  and 
Mr    Hechlnger's  gun  control  regulations  are 
^med\t  th'e  law!abidlng  citizen  -tlxerjh- 
the  criminal.   As   the  House  of   Representa 
tues    pointed    out.    criminals    ignore    such 
weak-kneed  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  m    he 
Tie  Of  Haynes  against  the  United  States  has 
encouraged  criminals  to  Ignore  the  Hechin- 
ler-Sory  approach  by  ordering  that  the 
defendant   be   released    The   famous,   or  in- 
Sus  oplnlon-Klependlng  on  how  you  look 
at  It.  and  whether  you  are  a  criminal  or  a 
Uw-ablding  Citizen-was  written  by  Justice 
nlrlan  and  it  declared    we  hold  that  a  proper 
?ialm  o?  the  constitutional  privilege  aeainst 
sitMncrlmlnaUon  provides  a  full  defense  to 
prosecutions  either  for  failure  to  register  a 
firearm  under  section  5841  or  lor  possession 
of  a  unregistered  firearm  under  section  d851. 
A  sound  constitutional  basis  does  not  exist 
for  the  D.C.  Gun  Control  Regulations  which 
Mr.  Hechlnger  insisted  on  pushing  through 
the  D  C    Cltv   council   with   the   backing   of 
the  Washington  Post  which,  in  it's  editorial 
pages,  is  as  hazy,  uninformed,  and  heedless 
ablut  basic  constitutional  provisions  as  Mr^ 
Hechlnger  is.  This  committee  should  take  a 
"ng  hard  look  at  the  DC  Gun  Control  Regu- 
lations, with  the  constitution  In  m  nd  and 
particularly  with  Justice  Harlan's  opinion  In 
the  case  of  Haynes  against  the  United  States 

'"^nTe  of  the  things  which  policemen  have 
to  put  up  with  when  they  go  before  coiirts 
m  connection  with  cases  in  which  they  have 
made  arrests  are  unbelievable^  It  is  no  bed 
of  roses  to  be  a  policeman.  The  discourage- 
ments are  great  The  lack  rf  support  by  he 
Citv  Council  under  Mr.  Hechlnger  and  ti^e 
Reverend  Walter  E  Fauntroy  and  Mrs  Poll.. 
Shackleton  Is  growing  dav  bv  day  We  agree 
with  Congressman  B.  F  Sisk  that  members 
of  the  DC.  City  Council,  "have  not  given 
effective,  firm  support  and  backing.  I  feel  the 
members  of  the  Police  Department  are  en- 
titled to  "  In  our  discussions  with  members 
of  the  Policeman's  Association  we  beUeve 
that  this  is  the  overwhelming  view  of  the 


members  of  the  police  department   We  sup- 
port Congressman  Slsk  In  calling  for  a  thor- 
ough   questioning   of    the    members   of    the 
Cltv  council  bv  the  House  District  Commit- 
tee' The  former  District  Commissioners  gave 
much  more  support   to  the  police  il^an   the 
present  DC   Council    We  think  the  D^C    Citv 
Cov.ncU   .should    be   abolished    and    that    the 
adoption  bv  the  Congress  of  the  present  plan 
for  the  District  Government  was  a  sad  mis- 
take  which   the   police   are   paying   tor   with 
r/.r^r   1  ves.    The    situation    is   getting   worse 
day  bv  dav   John  Harrington  of  Philadelphia. 
National    President    of    the    137  OOU-member 
fraternal  order  of  police  has  called  lor  a  na- 
onal  2  dav   pohr.  walk  -'^   ?""-  '^^^f "^ 
acro.ss    the    country    and    In    the    Di.strlct    of 
Columbia  have  become  embittered  by   what 
thev  consider  lack  of  support  In  dealing  with 
crime   and   racial   violence.   Mr.   Harringtons 
comment,  that  "when  police  are  being  shot 
like  fish   in  a  barrel,  it's  time  we  do  some- 
thing     certainly    applies   in   the   District   of 
Columbia     Bruce    Tcrrls,    chairman    of    the 
Democratic    Central    Committee    h^^    ^'"^.^ 
for  the  dismissal  of  Police  Chief  John  B  Lay- 
'on   The  Reverend  Channlng  E.  Phillips   uc. 
bemocratlc    National    Committeeman    wrote 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Black  United 
Front  which  declared  that  killing  white  po- 
liceman    was     "justifiable     homicide        \Ve 
request  this  committee  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
cratic  National   Convention   to   bring   Bruce 
Terris  and   the  Reverend  Channlng  E    Phil- 
lips before  them,  by  subpoena  if  necessary  to 
invest Igat*  completely  the  quei=tlon  of  wheth 
er   kUlfng    white    policemen     Is    "justifiable 
homicide"    We    think    the    members    of    the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  ^^^  entitled 
to    an    answer    to    this    question.    The    DC- 
Police  Wives  Association  will  exert  everv  ef- 
fort to  bring  these  matters  before  the  Cre- 
dential and  Platform  comnr  Ittees  at  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Conventlcn  in  Chicago,  be- 
cause  we    believe    the    American    people    are 
entitled  to  know  where  the  Democratic  partv 
stands  on   the  question   as  to  ^'hether  Itis 
"justifiable  homicide"  to  kill  white  pollce- 
rrien  We  haye  not  been  able  to  get  an  answer 
^  this  question  from  the  D.C.  City  Council. 
although   we   tried   several   times    When   we 
objec  ed   to  our  husbands  being  killed^  and 
^hln  we  said    we  would  urge  our  husbands 
To  go  fiVhlng  if  the  DC.  City  Council  did  nor 
condemn   the   view   that  It  was   "^^f  AfJ* 
homicide"  to  kill  white  policemen,  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Black  United  Front  and 
supported    by    the    D  C    Democratic    Central 
committee.  Mr    Hechlnger  denounced  us  as 
beings   "incendiary"   as   the  Black   United 

'^Th^e  Sunday  Star  in  its  letters  column  of 
July  28.  1968'performed  a  ^J^^^^  P"*?"^,^":^ 
ice  in  printing  3  letters  on  the  Black  Unl  ed 
Front  and  the  control  of  the  police,  wh  ch 
it  is  demanding  One  of  the  letters  polned 
out  that  the  policy  of  the  control  of  the 
police  was  first  unveiled  on  October  22.  1967. 
^  the  communist  Party,  U.S.A  .  in  a  posi- 
tion paper  which  declared: 

■W-e  believe  that  under  all  circumstances 
black  people  not  only  have  the  right  but  the 
respon^bility  to  defend  their  P"^""«^  ^',',«^^ 
homes  and  their  community.  And  in  line 
with  this  position  we  support  the  view  that 
black  oeople  police  their  own  communltv  .  .  ^ 
^ere^an  be  no  question  of  the  right  of 
black  people  in  the  United  Stat^  to  use  •  lo- 
lence  to  achieve  change," 

The  letter  in  the  Star  went  on  to  say. 
•it  s  not  surprising  to  find  this  line  belne 
echo^  by  the  BUF.  which  has  Stokely 
Carmlchael  as  one  of  it's  leading  members^ 
or  by  Arthur  Waskow.  who  only  last  year 
attracted  attention  for  his  role  in  the  1.^- 
fated  National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
convention  m  Chicago  Tl.at  meeting  w_as  so 
dominated  by  the  Communists  ^^"^  ^lack 
Power  Extremist*  that  its  more  naUe  and 
innocent   participants  were  nau^-^^ted 

The  DC  Democratic  Central  Committee  is 
zeroing  in  on  Chi.f  of  Police  John  B  Layton 
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and  haa  called  for  his  dismissal  a  the  rlrst 
st«p  in  carrying  out  the  policy  <inn  j.iticed  ay 
the  CommunlBl  Party  last  October  We  are 
very  grateful  Indeed  that  the  Senate  of  the 
Onited  States.  In  adopting  on  T\ie«day  of 
this  week.  July  30  1968  the  1648  2  mlUlon 
dollar  district  hudget  for  the  current  flscal 
yeaj  gave  lt«  support  t-o  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunlltee  which 
raised  queatlons  about  the  constitutionality 
of  a  citizen  -take-over'  of  the  police  depart- 
ment The  Senate  rf>p<.rt  noted  '-hat  the  Con- 
stitution gives  Congress  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  district'  and  that  the  C^ingress 
has  conferred  its  powers  over  the  police  on 
the  Mayor  The  Senate  report  said  these 
powers  cannot  legnlly  be  delegated  to  pri- 
vate groups  or  individuals  '  It  added  that  it 
"would  view  with  much  -oncern  any  .ictlon 
on  'Me  part  of  any  governmental  officer  or  an 
employee  encouraging  or  .isslstlng  any  such 
group  or  person  "  to  obtain  contrril 

rhls  subcommittee  *in  ertalnly  want  to 
give  all  the  support  It  -an  to  this  view  which 
has  been  sti  ably  expresesd  In  «)  timely  a 
f.whlon  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
We  wish  to  commend  all  those  individ- 
uals and  groups  who  nave  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  Police  Chief  John  B  l^yton  Among 
these  are  t)  C  Republican  NaUonal  Commit- 
teeman Car!  L.  Shipley  who  attacked  as 
•reverse  rnclsm  and  demagoguery"  the  de- 
mand that  Chief  l^yton  t>e  dismissed  which 
was  voiced  by  Bnice  Terns.  '  is  a  violation 
of  of  the  federal  civil  rights  laws  "  Shipley 
ptiinted  out  that  the  demand  for  Chief  I^y- 
ton  s  dismissal  disregards  questions  of  merit 
and  competence  .Shlplev  added  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  Democratic  chairman  would 
exploit  racial  tensions  md  .ippeal  to  any 
of  our  citizens  on  the  basis  of  race  at  a 
time  when  our  business  rommunUy  is  suf- 
fering serious  losses  as  i  result  of  the  .April 
riots  and  the  Resurrection  City  epls.xle  in 
June  " 

We  .igree  with  Mr  Shipley  and  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  flne  -itlzens  if  the  District 
of  Columbia,  who  elected  the  members  of  the 
DC  Democnitlc  Central  Committee  "in  May 
7  'his  vear  did  not  vote  for  rhem  and  do 
not  favor  now  the  calculated,  crtiel  and 
heitrtless  attacks  on  the  police  and  on  Chief 
Lavton  which  have  their  origin  In  the  policy 
formulated  and  announced  by  the  Commu- 
nist partv  in  its  position  paper  of  October 
22  1967  I  would  like  to  include  as  part  of 
mv  remarks  a  column  by  Drew  Pearson  pub- 
llsaed  m  the  Washington  Post  July  il.  1968. 
entitled  'FBI  prepares  Report  on  Black  Mil- 
itants '  because  of  the  light  It  .sheds  on  the 
black  militant  movement  in  the  United 
States  today 

We  thank  you  for  your  consideration  you 
have  shown  us  this  morning  and  we  want 
you  to  know  that  we  deeply  appreciate  the 
sympathetic  inderstindlng  and  support 
which  the  members  of  this  committee  and 
of  the  Congress.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  have  always  given  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  of  this  great  city. 
District  or  CoLU^^Bl^  Police  Wives 
Association.  Inc  . 

July   to.  1968. 

John    B    L.\tton. 

Cue/  0/  Police,  yetropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. Wash.ington.  DC 

Dear  Chief  L-\yton  On  behalf  of  every 
member  if  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
Wr. es  Asstxiatlon  we  want  vou  to  know  you 
have  our  unanimous  and  *hole  hearted  sup- 
port in  your  difficult  post  as  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  police  depart- 
ments in  the  nation  We  know  that  this  Is 
the  feeling  of  the  4300  members  of  the  Po- 
liceman s  Assoclauon  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

.\3  recently  as  July  J.  1968  President  John- 
son said  Washington  s  Policemen  are  among 
the  Nation's  finest  In  the  critical  hours  of 
unrest  and  violence  which  gripped  the  city 
they  performed  most  difficult  missions 
the  backbone  of  law  enforcement  in  each  of 


our  communlt.es  is  the  (Wlii-eman  on  the 
beat  In  no  cllv  of  America  is  this  more  true 
than  in  the  District  of  Columbia  '  Mayor 
Walter  E  Wafchlngton  and  Public  Safetv 
Dlre<-tor  Patrick  V  Murphy,  have  been  un- 
suntlng  in  the  praise  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Depaitnienl  and  your  leadership  of  it 
The  Metropolitan  Ptillce  Department  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  nation  It  ha*  l>een 
unmarked  bv  the  scandals  which  have 
racked  the  pt  :tre  departments  in  other  cities 
This  is  to  your  credit 

•Vou  have  broken  new  ground  In  race  rela- 
tions 10  yean;  ago  10  percent  of  the  police 
force  were  Negroes  Today  the  figure  is  23 
percent  Police  Captain's  Owen  W  Davis.  Rob- 
ert N  Hough— have  been  made  Inspectors. 
Uie  rlrst  lime  that  Negr.>es  have  been  given 
this  high  rank  Acting  Captain  Herbert  S 
^..-rlor  a  Negro  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  community  relations  division  and  will 
shortly  be  given  the  permanent  rank  of  Cap- 
tAln  m  the  ptMice  force  Police  Captain  Tll- 
mon  B  O'Bryanl  was  raised  from  the  rank 
of  Detective  and  made  head  of  the  13th  police 
precinct 

In  the  fact  of  the  brilliant  leadership  you 
have  given  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  attacks  upon  you  by  the  members 
.f  the  DemocniUc  Central  Committee  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  elected  May  7  1968. 
have  reached  incredible  heights,  culminating 
in  I  one  I  the  resolution  written  by  the  Rev- 
erend Channing  E  Phillips,  that  the  killing 
of  white  policemen  Is  ■Justifiable  homicide  " 
and  (twoi  the  call  by  Bruce  Terrls.  tjie  chair- 
man of  the  District  of  Columbia  Democratic 
Central  Committee  yesterday  for  your  dis- 
missal 

We  are  astounded  that  at  no  time  has 
Bruce  Terrls  and  the  Reverend  Channing 
Phillips  praised  vou  or  mentioned  one  word 
.^bout  vour  leadership  of  the  ftnest  police 
force  in  the  nation 

The  Negro  Community  as  well  as  the  White 
community  did  not  vote  the  members  of  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  into  office  on 
May  7.  1968  to  wage  a  campaign  of  harass- 
ment, intimidation  and  hysteria  against  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  of  which  our 
husbands  are  members 

Tlie  DC  Police  WUes  .Association  hereby 
publicly  announces  that  we  will  raise  with 
the  credential  and  platform  committees  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  basic 
questions  regarding  the  qualifications  of  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  Central  C  m- 
mlttee  and  their  campaign  of  harassment, 
intimidation  and  hysteria  against  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  and  you  per- 
sonally 

President  Johnson.  Vice  President  Humph- 
rey. Senator  Eugene  McCarthy,  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  have  always  stood  for  law  and 
order,  and  for  support  of  the  police. 

On  October  -'2.  1967  "he  Communist  Party. 
USA.  issued  a  position  paper  which  laid 
down  the  line  that  Negroes  should  "police 
their  own  communities'  .As  reported  In  the 
New  York  Times  from  'he  Dallv  Worker,  the 
position  of  the  Communist  Party  was  we 
support  the  demand  that  black  people  police 
their  own  community  there   can   be   no 

question  of  the  right  of  black  people  In  the 
United  States  to  use  violence  to  achieve 
change."  i  See  letters  column.  Sunday  Star. 
July '28.  19681 

There  Is  a  startling  similarity  between  the 
position  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the 
positions  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  under  the 
Reverend  Channing  E  Phillips.  DC  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman  and  Bruce 
Terrls  chairman  of  the  DC  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee 

We     believe     the     Democratic     convention 
must  answer  this  question.  'Is  It  'Justifiable 
homicide'  to  kill  white  policemen''" 
Respectfully. 

iMrs.)  Joan  Abbott 
Prendent.    Diatrtct    of    Columbia    Police 
Wives  Association  Inc. 


THANKS   POR   THE   TRIBUTES    AND 
GOOD  WISHES 


Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Si)eaker.  I  n  k 
unanimou.s  con.seni  that  the  Kcntlem..:. 
from  Ppnn.sylvania  'Mr  Holland!  m.iv 
extend  hi.s  remarks  at  this  point  in  t!,e 
Record 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  Is  the:-- 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  uentlem.  •. 
from  Oklahoma'.' 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ji;  . 
30.  a  number  of  my  good  friends  a:  a 
distinguished  colleagues  extended  to  n.. 
through  speeches  on  the  floor  of  tl;  = 
House,  their  good  wishes  for  the  years  uf 
retirement  which  are  about  to  bet;in  for 
me 

It  IS  difficult  to  talk  about  an  experi- 
ence like  that.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a  very 
moving  moment  In  a  man's  life  to  have 
his  colleagues  in  his  chosen  profession 
tell  him,  In  effect,  that  his  efforts  have 
not  been  entirely  in  vain,  that  he  has,  ir. 
essence,  not  disgraced  the  House  which 
has  been,  for  so  many  years,  his  home. 
No  one  can.  I  believe,  ask  for  a  more 
gracious  farewell  than  the  Members  ol 
this  House  have  seen  flit.  In  their  gen- 
erosity, to  extend  to  me. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Thank  yon 
and  thanks,  too,  to  my  colleagues — tho.';e 
who  are  here  today,  and  those  who  have 
served  here  and  left  the  ser\1ce  of  this 
House  In  previous  years.  It  has  been  a 
high  privilege  and  an  honor  beyond  any- 
one's deserving  to  be  able  to  stand  ir. 
this  Chamber  and  speak  and  vote  for  or 
against  the  critical  legislation  which  has 
been  acted  upon  here  in  the  14  years  ot 
my  service  here. 

The  people  of  ray  district,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  the  ureat  and  the 
unknown  people  I  have  worked  with  iv. 
the  other  branches  of  Government— all 
these  t>eople  have  allowed  me  to  enjo-. 
what  must  be  one  of  the  most  cxcitin- 
and  challengint,'  career:  open  to  any  frre 
man.  To  them  I  owe  a  very  deep  debt  <•'. 
t;ratltude. 

I  cannot  slnale  out  those  of  my  col- 
leagues to  whom  I  owe  special  thanks 
though  there  are  many  to  whom  special 
thanks  are  due.  I  cannot  single  out  or^ 
or  two  names  from  among  those  real!' 
ureat  Americans  whom  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  know  and  to  work  with  in  thi~ 
House.  But  the  Presidents,  the  Speakers 
the   committee   chairmen,    the   Cabinet 
members,  the  Senators,  the  Representa- 
tives, the  Governors,  and  mayors— and 
above  and  beyond  them  all — the  constit- 
uents, for  whom  we  all  work— these  are 
faces  and  voices  I  shall  never  forget. 

I  leave  with  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause, in  spite  of  the  exciting  years  just 
passed,  I  am  convinced  we  stand  on  thr 
threshold  of  even  more  exciting  time.-: 
In  a  moment  of  great  national  tragedy 
a  few  weeks  ago.  I  stated  that  the  Natior. 
was  coming  apart  at  the  seams.  I  was 
wrong.  That  the  Republic  can  come  apart 
at  the  seams.  I  do  not  doubt.  But  that 
it  is.  Is  an  unwarranted  conclusion.  We 
have  survived  great  crises  before,  and 
we  can  survive  those  we  face  now,  and 
those  that  loom  just  beyond  the  horizon, 
if  we  have  the  will. 


AHflu^t  J,  liffy^ 
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in  the  next  few  years.  Mr.  Speaker. 

,he  just  demand  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
ns  that  they  be  treated  like  Americans. 
;  ,   out  regard  for,  and  without  apologiz- 
;    lor    their  skin  color,  wUl  be  inet   I 
:  ue  a  serene  faith  that  this  House  in  its 
;r,.dom  win  find  a  way  to  meet  that  de- 
!\nd   within  our  constitutional   struc- 
'.■,..c   But  It  will  be  met. 
'   The   demand   of   our   younger   people 
..  ,,  aid  habits  be  changed,  and  that  new 
;;iv.  of  doing  things  be  developed  wil 
"  lo  be  met.  And  I  have  a  deep  faith  that 
;':<  House  will  be  able  to  do  that   too. 
:  ,„out  abandoning  the  best  of  the  tradl- 

iK,n-=   that   have   sustained   this  House 

nee  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic 
^  Mr  speaker,  the  times  through  which 
T  iiave  served  have  been  exciting  and  re- 
J  Sing  I  leave  them  with  reluctance. 
luxTm  he  warmest  of  memories.  The 
5-5  before  you  will  be  exciting  and 
ci  Vilenging,  and  also  rewarding.  I  wish 
IcoulS  be  with  you  then.  I  cherish  ttie 
pi.st  I  envy  the  future.  I  thank  this 
t'ouse.  


-  BILL  TO  ASSIST  VIETNAM  VETER- 
ANS TO  FIND  EMPLOYMENT 
Mr     ASHLEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
u- animou?   consent   to   extend   my   re- 
murks  at  this  point  in  the  Record^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
.election  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
(lom  Ohio? 
There  was  no  ob.iectlon. 
Mr    ASHLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   today  I 
1  u-e  joined  my  colleague  from  Missouri. 
Conszressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis,  m  spon- 
;,nng   the   Veterans'   Employment  and 
relocation    Assistance    Act    of    1968.    a 
nea^ure  designed  to  help  Vietnam  vet- 
:  an.s   in   finding    job   oPP«^-tu">ti«   to 
match  their  skills  and  to  P^ovid^  flnan- 
tial     assisunce     where     relocation     is 

The  bill,  which  has  been  cosponsored 
in  the  Senate  by  Senators  J*cob  K  Jav- 
IT5  of  New  York,  and  Gaylord  Nelson. 
of  'Wisconsin,  is  particularly  auned  at 
assisting  veterans  ^'^turmngU)  areas  in 
which  there  is  no  market  for  th^  skiUs 
ihev  have  acquired  while  in  military 
service  It  would  direct  such  veterans 
'awav  from  areas  of  high  unemployment, 
whether  in  central  city  slums  or  de- 
pressed rural  areas. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  egis- 
lation  is  already  pressing  and  it  will  be- 
come critical  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead  More  than  800,000  men  wall  be 
d  charged  in  1968  and  the  Department 
0 Sense  estimates  over  400,000  return- 
ing .servicemen  will  need  some  tjT>e  of 
assistance  in  obUining  employment  in 
civilian  life. 

While  many  veterans  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  to  complete 
their  schooling  and  others  may  find  joO 
training  or  local  employment  through 
privat*  employ-ment  agencies  or  the  local 
U  S  Employment  Service,  there  will  re- 
main a  subsUntlal  number  who  will  be 
leturnlng  to  areas  where  traimng  and 
lobs  are  less  available. 

The  Veterans'  Employment  and  Reio- 
cat.on  A.ssistance  Act  of  1968  would: 

First    Require  the  U.S.   Employment 
Service  to  establish  a  national  center  for 


the  compilation  and  matching  of  em 

SovmSt   opportunities   obtained    from 

USeS  offlceslhroughout  the  Nation  with 

the  skills  of  veterans. 

second    Allow  a  veteran  who  is  unable 
toli'^suitable  employment  in  ins  horn 

area  to  take  advantage  of  openings  an> 
where  in  the  country   lor  which  he  is 

^trrpTo;iding  a  small  expense  allow 
ance  through  the  Veterans  Adm mi^tia 
tlon  to  travel  for  the  purpose  of  intei 
vSwlng  a  prospective  employer  recom- 
mended by  USES,  and 

Second  Providing,  as  a  GI  benefit,  a 
m?vTng  allowance  if  the  veteran  took  the 
?;?  is  the  result  of  such  an  interview. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  P^'of  "^"^.'if^lj 
assist  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  33.000 
?fterans  who  will  be  discharged  each 
month  during  1968.  Although  the  exact 
maximum  interview  and  relocation  al- 
Swances  would  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affai.s 
the  amounts  should  not  exceed  $100  ^^^ 
each  interview  and  $300  for  >elocation. 

While  the  principal  P"JP°^.^  "J/^^/.J^^ 
is   to   assist  veterans   who   l^a^^seT'ea 
their  country   under  the  most   difficu  t 
and  dangerous  of  circumstances,  a  corol- 
SS  a?m'is  to  take  advantage  of  acouued 
skills    and    resources    which    otheiwise 
would  remain  unproductive.  Many  of  our 
returning    servicemen    are    f^o^Ji'^JfJ'^ 
ehettos    and    from    rural    communities 
where  employment  is  hard  to  come  by  at 
hPst  let  alone  a  job  which  takes  advan- 
tage ortheca'pabllity  and  interests  of  the 

'^Thls  mii  would  take  advantage  of  vet- 
erans' potential  mobility,  where  job  skills 
camiot  be  taken  advantage  of  loca Uy.  and 
byTo  doing  will  provide  an  mcentwe  fo^ 
relocation    in    sections   of    the    country 
wS  useful  and  relevant  employmen 
Ts  assured  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
seeks  to  demonstrate  in  a  concrete  way 
trreturning  veterans,  regardless  of    he 
colii   of  thiir  skin,  that  in  the  Lmted 
States  opportunity  exists  foi    the  inm- 
vS  to'^make  use  of  his  taints  and  to 
lead  a  constructive  and  productive  life. 


idly  toward  such  a  day  is  frightening  and 
1  believe  it  most  urgent  that  we  take 
immediate  steps  to  curb  the  ever-in- 
creasing appetite  of  Bovenunent  U)  piy 
into  each  nook  and  cranny  of  the  per- 
sonal lives  of  our  citizens. 

Our  citizens'  right  to  privacy  has  been 
upheld  in  numerous  decisions  by  the 
U  S  Court.  Perhaps  the  clearest  enuncia- 
tion of  the  doctrine  and  its  constitutional 
basis  was  in  the  Gnstvold  v.  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 85  set.  1678  .1965)  where  Jus- 
tice Douglas,  speaking  for  the  court, 
said 


lu'olher  words,  the  Plr.st  ■'^^^''<^"'^\!'^'^ 
a  penumbra  where  privacy  is  protected  Irom 
governmental  intrusion 


TO  LIMIT  MANDATORY  REPLIES  TO 
CERTAIN  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  DE- 
CENNIAL CENSUS  TAKING 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  •emarks  at 
Jhis  point  in  the  Record   and   include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  are  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  growth  of  government 
Sits  power  over  the  lives  of  each  of 
oSr  citizens.  We  have  been  advised  of 
?he   forthcoming   computer   data   bank 
which  will  collect  and  Permanently  re- 
cord on  tape  every  minute  detail  of  our 
lives  from  the  dates  of  our  small  pox 
immunizations  to  the  time,  date,  and 
p^e  of  each  parking  ticket-^very  mi- 
nor and  major  infraction  of  our    ives 
which,  when  recorded  on  our  individual 
TdooI  will  condemn  us  all  for  being  the 
imperfect  men  and  women  that  we  are. 
The  realization  that  we  are  moving  rap- 


Tlie  opinion  went  further  in  delineat- 
ing several  constitutional  sources  for  the 
right  of  privacy: 

The   foregoing   cases   suggest   that  specific 
guTrant^es  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  have  penum- 
bras  formed  bv  emanations  from  those  guar- 
antee    that    help   give    them   life    and   sub- 
stance   Various   guarantees   create   zones   of 
Drtvacv    The  right  of  association  contained 
m  the  penumbra  of  the  First  Amendment  Is 
one   as  we  have  seen.  The  Third  Amendment 
m  its  prohibition  against  ^^e  quartering  of 
..oirtlprs    "in    any    house"    in    time    of    peace 
..°  thout  the  consent  of  the  o^.-ner  Is  another 
ncet   of   that   privacy.  The  Fourth   Amend- 
ment explicitly  affirms  the  "right  of  the  peo- 
peo    be    secure    in    their    persons,    houses^ 
napers      and     effects     against     unreasonable 

LaSs    and   seizures."   J^-^^^^'^^^Z'Tn'. 
ment    In    its    Self-incrimination    Clause   en 
ables  the  citizen  to  create  a  -ne  of  prlyacy 
which  government  may  not  force  him  to  sur 
Tender  to  his  detriment.  The  Ninth  Amend- 
ment   orovldes      "The    enumeration    in    the 
Const^'uTlon    of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed   to   deny    or   disparage   others   re 
talned  by  the  people." 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments  were 
delcrlbed  in  Bo,d  v.  Vnitea  ^'^^^^^^^^l^^^ 
tection  against  all  ^^^'^'''TTnm.  and  tTe 
■of  the  .anctitv  of  a  man's  home  and  tie 
priracies  of  life.-  (emphasis  supplied) 

Accordingly.  I  have  joined  in  the  spoti- 
sorship  of  a  bill  which  will  rationa  ly 
Umlt     in    the    forthcoming    decennial 
census,  the  questions  which  require  re- 
s^nses  under  penalty  of  crimmal  prose- 
cution. I  have  long  been  concernd  about 
Se  increasing  invasion  of  our  lives  by 
government  and,  while  I  agree  that  cen- 
sus takers  should  have  a  relatively  wide 
latitude  within  which  to  Propound  neces- 
sarv  and  proper  questions,  surely  the  law 
hould  provide  that  Questions  which  a^e 
nonessential  to  the  purposes  of  the  census 
need  to  be  answered  only  voluntarily. 

Tins  bill  would  require  citizens  to  an- 
swer only  those  questions  falling  wutWn 
seven  essential  categories,  that  is  name 
and  address;  relationship  to  head  of 
SSusehold;  sex;  date  of  birth  ra^^^  ^ 
color:  marital  status:  and  visitors  in 
the  home  at  the  time  of  census  The  an- 
swers t™  all  other  questions  would  be  on  a 
strictly  voluntary  basis. 

As  the  law  presently  stands  our  citi- 
7ens  are  faced  with  a  $100  fine  or  60 
Tys  mVil,  or  both,  if  they  decime  or 
willfully  neglect  to  answer  any  of  the 
numerous  questions  conUined  in  the 
S"^  Census  form  and  they  may  be  im- 
prisoned for  1  year  and  A^fd  5|000.  or 
both  if  they  directly  or  indirectly,  render 
to  anv  employee  of  the  Department  of 
rommerce  or  bureau  thereof  engaged  in 
making  an  enumeration  of  Population 
Siy  sulgestion,  advice,  and  so  forth,  with 
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thp  Intent  or  purpose  of  causing  an  Inac- 
curate enumeration 

What  IS  particularly  repuRiiant  in  this 
regarcl  is  the  fart  that  these  criminal 
provisions  appiv  equallv  to  all  of  the 
questions  contained  In  the  census  ques- 
tior.nairp  This  is  verified  in  a  letter  fn 
me  elated  Juiv  19  !<»68  bv  A  Ross  Eckler 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  t!ie  Census  in 
which  he  stated 

Y3U  win  note  in  Sections  221  222.  and 
233  which  deal  with  the  mandatorv  tspects 
that  all  questions  in  the  questionnaire  are 
equ.iUy  subject  to  the  penalties 

Amon«  the  dozens  of  questions  asked 
are  ones  relatmi?  to  income  value  of 
property  or  amount  of  rent  paid  edu- 
cational, marital  employment  and  mili- 
tary history  with  whom  bathroom  and 
k'.tciien  facilities  are  shared  questions 
fplatmi?  to  household  items  such  as  dish- 
washers television,  radios,  automobiles, 
and  second  homes  and  questions  as  to 
where  each  person  residing  m  th.e  home 
was  born,  and  where  his  or  her  parents 
were  born  To  require  under  criminal 
penalty  mandatorv  replies  to  such  a  ple- 
thora of  questions,  which  are  purely  sub- 
sidiary- constitutes  in  my  opinion,  a 
serious  and  profound  invasion  of  the  in- 
dividual citizens'  right  to  privacy  I  be- 
lieve tliat  only  questions  that  are  clearly 
tfermane  and  relevant  to  the  reasonable 
purposes  of  tiie  census  siiould  be  subject 
to  criminal  sanctions  I  propose  this 
measure  to  mve  our  citizens  a  choice  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  answer 
all  other  questions,  except  those  enumer- 
ated m  this  bill 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this  mat- 
ter carefully  and  loin  in  this  eflort  to 
protect  the  people  of  this  country  from 
unnecessary  intrusions  upon  their 
privacy 

STEEL  PRICE   HIKE  WILL   HL'RT 
AMERICA 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Recurh  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii'' 

There  was  no  objection 

Mrs.  MINK  Mr  Speaker  2  days 
a«o,  m  ttie  wake  of  major  steel  price  in- 
creases by  a  leading  producer  the  Presi- 
dent made  this  statement 

If  this  action  were  followed  by  the  rest 
of  the  steel  Industry.  It  would  have  dire 
economic   consequences   for  oxir  Nation 

The  President  went  on  to  note  those 
consequences 

Pnce  increases  reflected  in  products 
usint;  -iteel.  a  half  billion  dollar  burden 
on  the  American  consumer  a  body  blow 
to  our  campaign  to  cuib  inflation,  an 
erosion  of  our  world  competitive  position 
and  the  balance-of-payments  situation 

Yet  despite  the  President's  serious 
warning  of  ihe  con.-.equence.s.  and  despitt,- 
tile  ^rave  concern  of  responsible  econo- 
mists and  other  observers,  several  other 
producers  proceeded  to  raise  their  prices 

The  issues  involved  in  this  episode  are. 
no  doubt,  many  and  complex  It  may  be 
that  some  of  the  subtleties  are  beyond 
the  understandinE  of  laymen  not  versed 
In  economics.  But  one  thing  is  perfectly 


clear  and  simple,  and  .t  should  be 
stressed  This  action  by  the  producers  Is 
Inflationary  It  will  lead  inevitably,  to 
price  rises  in  ivmsumer  >ioods — automo- 
biles, electrical  appliances,  hardware  and 
other  products  Thus  it  is  a  cruel  tax 
imposed  upon  the  averaue  American 
citizen 

I  i>ppose  the  price  increase  I  deplore 
It  I  hope  the  producers  can  be  persuaded 
to  revers<>  this  unfortunate  ilecision  If 
thev  do  not,  we  will  be  forced  r^>  witne.vs 
an  unhappy  episode  for  the  American 
economy 


HAWAII  STAIE  STANDARDS 
PRESENTATION 

Mrs  MINK  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii'' 
Therf  was  no  obiectlon 
Mr^  MINK  Mr  Speaker  I  am  pleased 
fi  announce  that  on  this  date  Governor 
John  A  Bums,  of  Hawaii,  is  acce;ning 
a  new  set  of  weiuht.s  and  measures  stand- 
ards for  the  State  from  the  V  S  Com- 
merce Department's  National  Bureau  of 
standards  This  is  part  of  the  Bureau's 
program  to  provide  updated  standards 
of  both  the  customary  and  metnc  meas- 
urement systems  to  all  50  States,  and 
Hawaii  IS  the  lltli  to  have  this  technical 
resource  of  the  Federal  Ckjvernment 
made  available  to  it 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  between  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States  in  a 
program  mandated  by  the  U  S  Congress, 
and  I  insert  in  the  Record  the  presenta- 
tion speech  delivered  today  by  Mr  I  C. 
Schoonover,  Deputv  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  who  is  in 
Hawaii  to  turn  the  new  .standards  over 
to  Governor  Bums 

Hawaii  State  Stanoards  PRrsFNTATinN 
Bv  I  C  Schoonover  Depvity  Director,  Na- 
tional Bureau  nf  Standards  US  Depart- 
ment oj  Commerce  Washlngtfin.  D  C  i 
Oovprnor  Burns.  Chairman  Otagakl.  dis- 
tinguished guests  ind  fellow  citizens,  today 
provides  m  opp<irMmlty  :i>r  me  to  partici- 
pate In  a  memorable  event  This  occasion 
also  gives  Mrs  Sch(x>iiover  and  me  an  np- 
portunitv  to  ••xpres.s  to  .ill  'if  vou  riur  heart- 
felt •mahalo"  for  all  that  you  have  done  to 
make  <iur  visit  to  these  heautlful  Islands  a 
truly  memorable  experience  All  mv  life  I 
have  heard  and  read  if  the  beautv  iiud  charm 
of  these  Islands  and  its  people,  but  I  assure 
vou  that  one  can  onlv  .ippreclate  the  true 
extent  of  this  beauty  and  charm  by  having 
the  opp<jrtunltv  to  visit  with  vou  as  we 
have — even  thouRh  ifs  been  all  too  short  a 
visit  We  partlrularlv  wish  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  express  (xir  deep«>st  gratitude  and 
appreciation  to  Mr  Qe'TRe  Mattlmoe  and  nil 
of  his  siatT  for  the  efforts  they  have  made 
..n  our  behalf  Oovernor  Burns,  I  lip.ve  heard 
It  said  that  the  Hawnuaii  greeting  Aloha" 
Immediately  makes  a  stranger  a  friend,  and 
our  experience  In  'he  [xist  few  days  can  onlv 
attest  ro  the  trueness  of  'his  We  would  sug- 
t^est.  Governor  Burns  that  you  urge  vour 
fellow  Kuvernors  to  adopt  the  word  and  .spirit 
of  'Aloha"  and  make  It  the  official  national 
greeting  for  all  guests  ''omlng  to  our  country 
Offlclally.  my  responsibility  t(Klav  as  a  mem- 
ber  of    the   stAff   of   the   National   Bureau  of 


Standards  !•  to  participate  In  the  dedlcati  ri 
of  your  new  Weights  and  Measures  Lab.  r,- 
tory  and  to  present  to  the  State  of  H.iu  ,n 
the  new  weights  and  measiires  stand.-  is 
and  instrument*;  as  prescribed  lor  in  -he 
adoption  by  Congre.ss  :u  1836  of  a  Joint  Res- 
olution which  reads  lus  follows 

■Resohed  bv  the  Senate  and  How-e  of  ft.  o- 
reatiitatives  of  tlie  United  States  of  Ameitca 
•  n  Congre^-.  tisst'nbfpff  That  tlie  Secretarv  if 
the  Treasury  be.  and  he  hereby  Is,  directed 
to  CAUse  a  complete  set  of  all  weights  and 
meaaures  adopted  as  standards  and  now 
either  made  or  :n  progress  of  m.inutactiire 
for  the  use  of  the  several  custom-houses  and 
for  other  purpoees,  to  l>e  delivered  to  the 
goveriu  r  of  each  Stiite  m  the  Union  or  suoli 
person  .is  he  may  appoint,  for  the  use  of  tlie 
St-iites  respectively  to  the  end  that  a  uul- 
fiirm  s'.indard  of  weights  and  measures  n.av 
be  established  throughout  tlie  United  States  " 
I  feel  cert-iln  that  the  legislators  involved 
la  promulgating  "his  resolution  were  fullv 
aware  of  the  need  for  providing  for  a  means 
of  assuring  uniformltv  and  compatibility  .f 
meiifiurement  for  conducting  trade  .md  b.ir- 
ter  throughc'Ut  the  States  Tliey  could  not. 
however,  liave  been  aware  of  the  import-int 
role  t-hat  vuilformity  .ind  compatibility  f 
measurement  would  play  In  the  developme:  t 
of  this  country  s  economy--an  econon  v 
based  on  m;iss  production  of  interchantt - 
able  parts  that  has  l)econie  a  recognUrd 
world  trade-mark  of  the  technologj-  of  n  r 
countrv  In  :.ict  Ell  Whitney  was  the  plune<  r 
in  miercliangeablUtv  of  parts  In  1798,  i;e 
demonstrated  that  rifles  c»>uld  be  .issembletl 
from  a  rand<.m  selection  of  identical  partv 
rather  than  having  to  be  Individually  hand- 
crafted and  specially  fitted. 

It    is    estimattd     today     that    this    Natio;; 
makes   in    'he   order   of    30   billion   measure- 
ments   dally     More    than    25    billion    dolla;: 
worth   of   measurements    instrumentation     • 
Involved  and  more  than  tour  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  !s  added  to  this  inventory  yeari' 
In  addition  industry  spends  almost  thlrtei'. 
billion    dollars   annually    in   vising   these  in- 
struments    It    1.?  slgnincant    that   the   majcr 
part    of    these    expendltvires   is    In    the   mfi.'t 
rapidly  expanding  sectors  of  our  li.du.stry  At' 
essential  feature  of  this  growing  dependence 
on  measurement  Is  the  need  for  more  sophis- 
ticated and  .iccurate  measurements  and  assr- 
clated    standards    and    for    the    extent:ion      : 
measurement    techntilogy   into   new  areas    If 
we  were  to  look  only  within  our  own  borders 
assuring    uniformity    and    compatibility    •  ' 
measurement     It    would     be     no    small    Job 
Limiting    ourselves    in    this    manner    is    no' 
possible    however    We  .ire  a  piirt  of  a  worl'i 
and  as  this  world  grows  smaller  through  be-- 
ter  communication   and   trau-sportatlon  ann 
the  attainment   of   other  goals   of  a  socletv 
our    dependence    on    the    compatibility    aiic 
uniformity    of    measurement     on    a    world- 
wide  basis   becomes   mcreaslngly   Imports!;' 
Furthermore,   .is   man   becomes  more   rellai.' 
on  instruments  and  maclilnes  to  relieve  hlr 
of  the  drudgeries  "f  the  past   he  must  de- 
velop greater  assvirance  that  he  can  rely 
his  measurement  capability    For  example    : 
Is   imperative   that   the   Instruments  used   • 
provide  landing  information  at  the  Honolf.:- 
International  Airport  be  compatible  with  th-:- 
Information    furnished    at    Tokyo    Internti- 
tlonal  Airport  and  all  other  airports  arour.'. 
the  world 

Although  uniformity  and  compatibility  : 
measurement  of  today  has  assumed  far  wider 
signincance  than  the  concept  which  InitUt'O 
the  o-lglnal  act  for  state  standards,  the  nee.i 
for  which  the  act  was  established  has  no' 
lost  any  of  its  original  '.mportance.  With  thc- 
growth  of  a  world  society  dependent  on  tti.:' 
exchanges  ..f  goods  for  its  existence,  meas- 
urement becomes  the  basis  of  the  '.anguaeo 
for  the  exchange  of  goods  In  commerce 
Think  of  the  enormous  faith  that  each  of  'i^ 
h.T.s  ■ 

When  we  buy  gasoline  and  the  pump  indi- 
cates that  we  have  received  so  many  gallons 


,  .^so'ine  e-.en  Indioalii.^  measures  down 
to  Tractuns  of  gallon,  and  we  accept  this  as 
a  Tue  measure,  or 

When  we  do  not  have  to  question  the  gro- 
Jy.iore  .ca'.es,  but  can  leel  -assured  that 
the  scale  provides  a  true  measure  of  weight, 

'""wheft  we  d3  not  fear  that  our  lives  might 
he^n  ecpardy  when  we  t.ke  medicine  be- 
cause of   inaccurate   proportions  of   the  in- 

^'t^' much  has  been  done  to  ^'^eate  an  en- 
vironment of  conlidence  in  our  ability  to 
^easvTe  and  our  capability  for  assuring  unl- 
Tr  itv  and  compatibility  of  measurement 
that  we  as  individuals  seldom  need  to  ques- 
tion meftsurenienl  reliability. 

The  greatest  factor  in  creating  this  state 
ofT-onft-dence  has  been  the  result  of  the  con 
niuiing  tffort  of  a  dedicated  group  of  states 
weights  .uid  measures  omclals  w-ho  have  qul- 
!tU  and  without  fanfare  worked  together  t^ 
nroduce  a  workable  system  of  interchangeable 
Kts  and  me-usures  throughout  the  states^ 
t';  mial  impetus  lor  this  effort  was  the 
."ni  ,'  V  meeting  of  st.ae  officials  called 
['905  bv  D  Samuel  W.  Stratton:  This 
Zeiim  was  the  lirst  National  Conference  on 
WeUhts  and  Me;isure8.  »,„„H<.rt 

The  first  National  Conference  was  attended 
bv  11  persons;  at  the  50th  AiuUversary  meet- 
,,•»  o!  the  N.aional  Conterence  in  1965,  there 
were  over  1. 000  persons  present  With  50  sep- 
Tr.te  weights  aAd  measures  regulatory  a«en- 
c  es  n  a  single  Nation,  the  i'nP^^^^'^"  °^„^f 
sl'lonal  Conlerence  cannot  be  over-empha- 
Na.K.nai  V,  conitrence's     major 

:"h  evements  have  been  the  drafting  of  mod- 
e    ^w^^fd  resulatu..^:  the  establishment  of 
unl  orm  spec.fications,  tolerance,  and  technl- 
c,"    equirements  lor  weighing  and  measuring 
dev.es  throughout  the  United  States;    and 
pe  1  aps  above  all,  the  providing  of  an  annua 
utXl  forum  for  discussion  oi  commercial 
weights   and   measures   processes  and  prob- 
lems   Chairman    Otagakl.    recognizing    fully 
h°   .l.^nlllcance   to   all   citizens  of   measure- 
ment control,  has  sponsored  and  fuPP^rJ^ 
The  ;p:endid   growth   of    your    weights   and 
measti-es   .ctivltv.  The  head  of  your  weights 
rnd-   ensures  program.  Mr  George  Mattlmoe. 
nas  b'en  very'.cuve  in  National  Conference 
w,:rl:    .nd  was.  this  year,  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Conterence  Education  Committee  and. 
?3st  vear.  .addressed  the  Conference,  descrlb- 
ma  Hawaii's  weights  ..nd  measures  program 
o'the  delegates.  In  lact.  Mr.  Mattlmoe  and 
Mr   Robert  ^-agao  have  -^'tten  an  exceUent 
histo'v  of  -.veiKhts  and  measures  in  Hawaii. 
The    cooperative     effort     in    weights    and 
measures  administration  over  the  J'e^s  has 
wr-ked  well   Recognizing  this  fact,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  50th  National  Conference  Presl- 
dX  Johnson  said.  -Weights  and  measures 
admlmstratlon  In  the  Untied  ^f^^^J^^' 
resented  by  the  lcx:al,  St^'e,  ^^^^^'^^^ll 
ficlals    gathered    here,    is   one   of   the   finest 
ex  mples  of  the  creative  Federal  system  we 
re    rvmg  to  foster.  It  Is  an  eloquent  proof 
nf    ..he    vitalitv    and    effectiveneee    we    can 
achieve  In  any  program  when  ^'^  f  1"«;^/, 
;u:.  -alents  and  capabilities  of  all  levels  of 

"■'  RecentK  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
vvMch  hafi  the  responsibility  for  providing 
ti.e  phvMcal  standards  to  the  states  requested 
ai.d  was  granted  hy  the  Congress  I^nds  to 
provide  new,  modern  standards  for  all  the 
st.ues  The  order  ol  priority  for  selection  of 
';'  -es  to  receive  these  new  standards  Is  in 
pan  based  on  the  state  having  provided  ap- 
rr  oriate  laboratorv  facilities  and  well- 
•r  .::ed  personnel,  so  as  to  assure  the  full 
use  of  these  ftne  Instruments.  The  high  posi- 
tion of  Hawaii  on  the  list  is  eloquent  testl- 
ir.  nv  of  the  quality  of  its  weights  and  meas- 
ures cmclals  and  their  program. 

Hawaii  although  the  last  State  added  to 
••<^  U'l'on  and  therefore  the  last  state  to 
r(>,-eive  the  old  standards,  is  now  the  1 1th 
State  to  receive  the   new  standards. 

Governor  Burns,  it  is  my  privilege  and  my 
pleasure  now   to  present  to  you  offlcally  in 


behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  standards  and  the  instruments 
which  provide  the  basis  for  "^^^asvirement  for 
vour  State,  and  which  lu-e  symbolized  bv  this 
plaque  and  by  these  certificates. 


THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA 
HAS  A  PROUD  EMBLEM 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  very 
long  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  in- 
vited to  a  breakfast  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
sponsored   by    the    Future   Farmers    of 

America.  ^  ^  .  „ 

When  I  arrived  I  learned  I  was  not  a 
run-of-the-min  guest  among  some  of 
my  colleagues  but  even  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  the  other  body. 
I  was  permitted  to  sit  at  the  speakers 
table  because  one  of  my  constituents, 
Paul  Diehl  of  Butler,  Mo.,  is  the  national 
secretary    of    the    Future    Farmers    of 

Paul  has  served  the  past  year  as  an 
able  and  excellent  secretary'  of  that  great 
organization.  More  than  that,  he  was  an 
eloquent  speaker  at  the  breakfast.  In 
fact  he  was  the  principal  speaker.  His 
remarks  were  so  well  received  by  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  they  sat  with 
close  attention  as  he  continued  through 
his  speech.  To  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness of  my  constituent  as  an  orator  it 
should  be  remembered  some  of  those  Us- 
tening  regard  themselves  as  outstanding 
public  speakers. 

In  the  case  of  the  breakfast  speech, 
it  was  not  only  an  instance  of  good  de- 
liverv'  and  top  quality  presentation  but 
it  was  the  thoughts  which  were  contained 
in  his  remarks.  For  this  reason  I  asked 
leave  to  incorporate  his  remarks  in  the 
RECORD  in  order  that  they  may  be  shared 
bv  all  of  our  colleagues  as  an  example  of 
what  the  Future   Farmers   of   America 
have  accomplished  in  terms  of  develop- 
in-  leadership  among  these  young  rural- 
ists  Let  us  not  forget  these  are  the  ones 
we  must  depend  upon  to  feed  America 
in  the  years  ahead. 

we  in  the  FFA  have  a  rich  and  glorious 
herltaae  In  fact,  our  entire  program  Is  built 
around  the  idea  of  improvement  through 
competition.  We  as  young  men  have  the  op- 
nonurilty  to  accept  challenges  and  take 
Advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  that 
are  ours  As  FFA  members  we  wear  he  em- 
b  em  of  our  organization  and  in  this  emblen. 
are  many  symbols  of  the  challenges  we  see 
m  the  world  todav.  I  would  like  to  mention 
L  few  oTthese  challenges  that  every  Future 
Parmer  proudly  wears  on  his  Jacket. 

The  two  most  prominent  words  on  th  s 
emblem  are  "vocational  agriculture"  and  this 
is  the  kev  to  our  entire  program.  The  voca- 
tional education  program  was  started  with 
the  smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917.  From  the  very 
beginrlng  these  students  of  vocational  cdu- 
cation  felt  a  sense  of  togetherness  and  com- 
radeship due  to  their  common  background 
and  experiences.  This  is  also  symbolized  on 
ot^r  emblem  by  the  cross  section  of  the  ear 
of  corn,  since  corn  is  a  crop  grown  In  eveiy 

The  integral  part  of  this  vocational  agri- 
culture, which  vitalizes  and  rounds  out  the 
educational   program   is  symbolized  on  our 


emblem  bv  the  letters  "FFA."  Tlie  FFA  was 
organized  m  1928  by  progressive  men  and 
students  who  felt  they  were  not  obtaining 
maximum  re.sults  from  their  classroom  in- 
struction. At  the  first  national  convention 
in  Kansas  Citv  only  33  delegates  were  in  at- 
tendance but  last  October  over  12.000  FFA 
members  crowded  Into  Kansas  City  for  this 
glorious  event.  Hence,  our  organization  has 
grown  and  prospered  because  it  provides 
challenging   opportunities   for   youth. 

As  you  know  from  reading  the  newspapers 
and  magazines,  there  are  many  people  who 
feci  vouth  are  not  living  up  to  their  responsl- 
billties  .iuid  doing  their  share  of  the  work. 
But  we  in  the  FFA  believe  in  hard  work,  and 
this  is  represented  on  our  emblem  by  the 
plow,  which  stands  for  labor  and  tillage  of 
the  soil.  FFA  members  appreciate  work  and 
are  vvilliiig  to  put  In  a  good  day's  work  for 
a  day's  wage.  This  we  believe  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  American  way  of  life. 

Another  criticism  of  most  of  today's  youth 
is  that  they  have  little  respect  for  their  eld- 
ers But  we  as  FFA  members  wear  an  owl  on 
our  'acket.  which  symbolizes  our  respect  for 
adults  We  believe  that  our  contributions 
can  be  more  valuable  If  they  are  enacted 
while  considering  the  advice  that  we  receive 
from  adults  concerned  In  our  behalf.  We 
recognize  that  adults  possess  this  knowledge 
that  can  be  gained  only  through  experience, 
\lso  this  owl  symbolizes  our  desire  to 
strengthen  our  mental  abilities  by  emphasiz- 
ing eood  scholarship  traits. 

Another  -^vmbol  on  the  background  of  our 
emblem  which  seems  to  illuminate  the  otlier 
parts  of  the  emblem  is  the  rising  sun.  This 
rising  sun  is  a  token  of  a  new  era  in  agricul- 
ture .-.nd  a  new  dav  that  will  dawn  when  we 
ive  trained  for  our  occupations  and  have 
learned  to  cooperate.  We  are  concerned 
ibout  our  future  and  rightfully  so.  because 
:is  young  people  we  will  be  spending  most  of 
our  lives  there  A.s  young  people  we  are 
enthused  about  the  future  and  concerned  as 
to  how  we  will  be  able  to  make  our  best 
contribution   to   the   American   way   of   life 

The  final  part  of  our  emblem  that  I  would 
i;ke  to  discuss  is  the  American  Eagle,  and  this 
represents  the  most  exciting  area  to  me    We 
war  the  American  Ea?le  taecr.vise  we  believe 
in    the    United    States    of    America    and    are 
proud    to   be   citizens    of    this   country.    The 
FFA   organization   is    100"     American   In   Us 
^ deals   ,-:nd   purposes    We   say   the   Pledge   of 
Mleglance   to   the   Flag   at  all   of   our  ineet- 
*ngs.  and  are  proud  of  our  .American  heritage. 
This  eagle  also  represents  something  else 
to  me.  Although  I  have  a  farm  background. 
I  have  had  no'experlence  -with  poultry   How- 
ever   I  am  told  when  a  storm  comes  up,  a 
chicken   can  muster  up   r.ll   of   its  strength 
-ind  'iv  for  a  few  short  yards  until  it  reaches 
'shel'er    It  then  hides  until  the  st^rm  blows 
i  ver    Another  bird,  the  turkey,  behaves  dlf- 
terentlv    when    a    storm    arrives     I    am    told 
'Vkevs  crowd  together  during  a  storm  and 
that  ir.anv   times   "hev  often   sufTocate   .is   a 
re«;ult  of  this    The  tr.ele.  however,  performs 
nu-te  dm°renrlv  under  these  clrcurastances. 
Mthouah  er.trineers  cannot  explain  why.  th.- 
I-aele  Sies  to  'he  hercest  part  of  the  storm. 
It 'then   positions   its  body   in   such   a   man- 
ner  that   It   is   r^hle   to  soar   above   the   tur- 
bu^rce     As    Future    Farmers    we    can    draw 
nianv   parallels   from   this   illustration.   Un- 
like '  chickens.    FFA    members    do    "ot    iuae 
when    the    going   gets   rough,    but   wh.ingiv 
•^ace   the    challenges    of    life.    Also,    we   shun 
■from  behaving  like  a  turkey.  We  try  to  avoid 
belna  such  a  part  of  the  crowd  that  we  suf- 
•ocate  all  talent  that  we  might  have  to  offer 
•o  our  countrv.  But  we  try  to  pattern  our 
actions  after  that  of  the  eagle-m  this  case^ 
•he   ^mer'^an  Eaele    We  look  upon  rur  FFA 
participation   as   an   opportunitv   'o   prepare 
;,urselves    so    rhat    we    will    be    ..b.e    to    soar 
,bove  the  diffic'^ilties  and  obstacles  that  may 
confront  us.  In  this  way  we  can  play  our  part 
as  productive  American  citizens 

I    stand    'oefore    vou   representing   443,000 
young  men  from  all  corners  of  our  great  land. 
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we  are  aware  that  there  are  many  ?>■;■*"'"" 
ronr"nung   a.  today,  r^ut  ^^'"-^^^^^'JZ 
««  turn  these  problems  into    >PP^"^''^-"''; 
me  Challenging  opportunuie.  •"'='^^  "  ,^7*!"; 
taining  farming  and  ranching  a*  »  «*y  «;'  '''«_ 
rteveioDlntf    our    U<xl-«iven    uilenU.    and    de- 

conTnbuuon*  we  are  proud  of  our  org.nlz*- 
L,n  and  eager  to  accept  the  ^^^-'^%fj^''^ 
to  u-i  as  vuuth  to  keep  the  Lnlt«d  btate*  o. 
l^erlca  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
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CURTAILING  t^EDIT  FIN.^CING 
OP  MILITARY  EyLTPMENT  TO 
UNDERDEVELOPED  COLNTRIF^ 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Nevt  Yorlc  Mr 
Suf.iiK".-  I  ^■'•^  unanimous  con.sent  to  ex- 
tend mv  remarks  at  thi^  point  m  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  I-.  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr      MURPHY    of     Sew     York      Mr 
Sutaker    recent  enactment  of  legislation 
curtailing  credit  financing  covennK  sale 
of  mllitarv  tKiuipment  to  underdeveloped 
countries  has  set  the  sU«e  for  a   more 
comprehensive  IcDk  at   the  entire   mili- 
rary   and  commercial   sales  picture  and 
the   effect    it   will   have   on   the   Lnlted 
States   both  on  a  Ions?-  and  short-ran^e 
basis   At  all  levels  of  government  a  care- 
fully   devised    pattern    for    sale    of    this 
equipment^ which   plays   so  essential   a 
'ole  m  the  US    economy— seems  to  be 
'akln^'    shape     Since    the    Soviets    have 
•eft  no  doubt  thev  intend  to  supply  weap- 
ons   to   aggressive    Communist    pockets 
in    both    'a-i!e    and    small    countries     it 
would  seem  hi«hly  essential  that  every 
thinkm.   person  study  thi^  complicated 
and   intricate   subject    Interavia   Publi- 
cations through  115  French.  EngUsn,  Ger- 
man  and  Spanish  t-ditions  has  presented 
a  meticulous  status  report  on  the  lecis- 
lative    and   administrative    factors   that 
f^nure  in  the  US    developments    Harry 
L    Tennant.    Interavia  s   correspondent^ 
outlined   the   factors   that   producers   of 
mllltap.-     and     commercial     equipment 
must  cope  with  in  continuing  the  indus- 
try at  the  high  productive  rate  w^'jleje- 
mainin^    within    the   i:uldeUnes   of   L  S 
policv    Not   the   least   of    these    factors 
•s    the    balance-of-payments  deficit     I 
am  hopeful  that  a  realistic  and  effective 
long-ran^e   financing    plan   will   emerge 
from  a  significant  conference  scheduled 
for  mv  district  In  October  when  tup  de- 
fense   and    commercial    aerospace    pro- 
ducers meet  with  leaders  of  the  bank- 
ing  industry  to  search  for  satisfactory 
avenues  for   financing   these  and  allied 
products     Certainly    such    troublesome 
areas  as  the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
will  figure  m  these  and  other  discussions 
in  the  near  future 

The  entire  picture  Is  summed  up  by 
Mr  Tennant  when  he  quotes  Mr  Karl 
Harr  president  of  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association,  who  believes  that  the 
balance-of-payments  problem  should  not 
supersede  the  Defense  Department  s  bal- 
ance-of-power  criteria 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
iNTiaAviA  Am  Lbttm.  Thchsday  July  4.  1968 
OcNEVA  It  18  apparent  that  decisive 
changes  in  pace  and  direction  loom  ahead 
for  the  programme  governing  sale  of  U  S 
mllitarv  and  commercial  products  abroad 
Equally    slgnirlcant.    is    the    fact    that    rs 


defense  and  are.«pa.e  mamfacturers  have 
.-ho«4sn  the  present  time  Ui  confront  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  *nh  a  descr'.ptlon 
of  the  dilemma  experienced  by  I  S  busi- 
ness in  meeting  friendly  and  n<,t  so  friendly 
competition  Their  argument  is  that  ''"1*" 
U  3  prillcy  guiding  military  exp^T's  is  revised 
and  the  aircraft  commercial  nnanclng  pro- 
gramme us  impn.ved.  the  preneiit  and  future 
Adm;nl.stnitlons  will  encun-er  .onsklerable 
barriers  u.  any  perman.'nt  virion  to  the 
present  balance  of  paymen's  .leftclt,  If  and 
afvr  It  has  been  corrected 

The  v.rw  expressed  t.>  the  W.ishmgton 
Air  Let'er  Corre«p..!ident  by  U)p  level  gov- 
ernment omclals  as  well  <is  industry  repre- 
sentatives is  that  the  visible  shift  of  the 
political -economic  puiure  in  the  US  and 
abr'jad  leaves  the  country  no  choice  but  to 
nnd  an  amicable  and  early  solution  to  lU  own 
foreign  sales  dilemma 

.\  few  days  ago  top  level  defense  men  urged 
the  .ierospace  industry  to  support  the  1969 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  This  group,  the 
ConunlT'ee  on  Military  Exports  (COME)  la 
the  Subcommittee  of  the  Defense  Industry 
\dvis<ry  Council  The  plea  for  support  came 
from  Henry  J  Kuss.  Jr  chief  arms  sales- 
man for  the  U  S  .  offlclally  known  as  Deputy 
Asslstan'  Secretary  for  International  Security 
.\tlalrs  Kusa  insisted  that  the  revised  measure 
had  full  approv.il  of  -he  State  Department  H 
had  adequate  buUt-ln  provisions  tti  satisfy 
thc*e  m  Congress  who  histi.ricHllv  opp<ise  the 
US    n^le  <,;  selling  weapons  abroad 

Simultane<'usly    a  long  string  of   Industry 
are<J8pa.  e  experts  has  been  pleading  with  the 
US    Trade    Information   Committee    for   the 
past   few  weeks   to  reverse   the  very  apparent 
trend    towards   retreating    behind    protection 
walls    These    industry    men    have   assembled 
illuminating  data  spelling  out  developments 
in  the  military  sales  picture  atartiad  and  Just 
how    It    can    affect    the    U  S     This    taik    has 
been  doubly  difficult  because  many  U  S    tlrms 
manufacturing   comercial   products   entirely 
have    been    successful    in    convincing    some 
influential  quarters  In  Congress  as  well  as  the 
U  S    Tariff  Commission  that  restrictions  are 
i     •must"    to    protect    domestic    employment 
rolls    Aerospace  sources  are  also  aware   thai 
mounting  support  for  return  of  .i  more  con- 
servative government  in  the  November  elec- 
tions   would    most    certainly    mean    a    more 
'avourable  reception  in  adminl.strallon  circles 
for    higher    tariffs     This    will    become    more 
pronounced     as     the     election     nears     even 
though  none  of   -he  presidential  candidates, 
including  the  late  Robert  Kennedy   advanced 
any     impressive     thoughts    on     the    sale    of 
equipment  abrtjad. 

Another  factor  defense  manufacturers 
ha\e  been  studying  carefully  Is  the  French 
overseas  sales  picture  and  the  effect  domestic 
•urmoll  win  have  Privately  some  CS  ex- 
perts have  told  the  Washington  Air  Letter 
correspondent  they  think  -he  French  dis- 
orders may  have  thrown  PYench  aircraft  pro- 
duction behind  a  vear 

There  l»  no  question  that  military  sales 
optimists  m  the  V  S  hope  for  ,i  beuer  cli- 
mate both  in  .ind  out  of  Congress  ;tnd  are 
'airly  confident  that  .in  improved  and  mean- 
ingful financing  svsl*m  will  come  about  .is 
'esult  of  xU  the  f^ip  level  reviews  now  under- 
way e«pecla;lv  since  the  U  S  Export-Import 
BanJt  hits  been  relieved  of  its  practice  of 
.ending  money  to  underdeveloped  countries 
•aj  buy  equipment  Commercial  bankers  have 
been  ngidlv  .pposed  to  getting  themselves 
involved  in  financing  this  equipment.  This 
was  sternly  brought  home  to  those  pushing 
for  just  such  a  monev  source  very  recently 
in  a  high-level  manufacturer-banker  confer- 
ence They  agreed  to  become  involved  only 
in  nn.uiclng  certain  trainer  aircraft  .ind 
other  less  direct  military  ventures  There 
*tlll  IS  some  thought  that  Defense  Depar'- 
ment  policv-maKers  feel  tne  bankers  will 
agree  This  view  was  .idvanced  at  the  hear- 
ings only  a  week  ago  on  the  1969  sales  bill 
One   glimmer   of   hope  also  lies   In  effects  of 


the  re<-ently  voted  increase  in  Income  t..\.'. 
.Some  think  Uie  uix  increase  will  make  t 
possible  '.o  lx)rrow  money  at  a  lower  inter>-  • 
rate  This  mi>st  cer'.unly  could  come  alx.ui 
in  the  commercial  sales  picture  but  It  CniM 
not  materialize  m  military  .sales 

Some   knowledgeable  aerospace  men   .:i-.  • 
that    nothing  can   change   much    until    <;  -r 
the  autumn  elections  and   the  best   thev  .    n 
do  is  push  for  reduced  t.iriff  restrictions  T..■^ 
group  16  behind  the  industry  s  team  of  .icr.. 
space  men  who  are  hammering  away  at   L   s 
'.rade  policies  and   is   m.ide   up  of  the  Indus- 
try s    leading    trade   officials    They    are     K.iil 
Harr    President   of    the   Aerospace   Industries 
Association.    C    James    Reeves,    InternHtiomil 
Director   AIA     Robert   O     McCune    l.ockliecil 
Aircraft    Corp  .    Ronald    C     Cox.    McDoniie.l- 
Douglas  Corp  .  Prank  E    Hederlck.  Beech  Air- 
craft Corp  .  G    W    Taylor.  Boeing  Co  .  Arthur 
J    Burrows    Avco  Corp 

McCune.   Chairman   of   the   group,   sirs  it 
appears  to  the  mdustrv  that  mlscaculatums 
■roncemmg  balance  o[  power  Judgmen-.s  are 
difficult  to  avoid  and  with  the  fluidity  of  the 
political  climate  in  certain  areas  of  the  world 
must  be  expected    But  the  current  mr«d  of 
Congress  Is  to  ensure  that    wherever  possible 
only    Uie   economically    viable    nations    huve 
clear-cash  credit  access  to  the  U  S   aerospaie 
defense    hardware     The    less    developed    n..- 
tlons    regardless  of  sovereign  decisions  mode 
towards  air  force  modernisation,  would  h.i.e 
to  submit   to  a  Congres.'.-lmproved  ellglblll'.V 
check  list    Earlier    Harr.  wld  the  trade  inlot 
m.iTion   group   that    the   restraint   which,   'lie 
Dep.iT'ment  of  Defense  imposes  on  manul,..  • 
turers   and   on   itself   in    measuring   the  pro- 
prlety  of  selling  military  hardware  abroad  is 
significant.  He  says  that  DOD  approves  oniv 
•  me  in  three  sales  request*  from  abroad    Hurr 
does  not  think  the  balance  of  payments  arfiu- 
ment  should   super5.ede  DOD  s  basic  enter!., 
of   balance  of  power  considerations,  the  eco- 
nomic dependability  for  purchase  and   ioiiL-- 
lerm  capability  nf  maintenance  ol  e\pP!i.M  •• 
equipment  and  p  >lltlcal  ^.tabHi'V 

The  Trade  Information  Committee,  which 
advises  the  White  House,  received  the  moM 
.•ompiete  analysis  to  date  on  financing  .lero- 
space  prixl'icfs  sales  abroad    Eighty  percent 
of    foreign    airlines    are    equipped    with    C  S. 
manufactured    equipment    despite    the    f.nct 
that    the    U  S    was    not    first    m   the   markf 
with  'ets   According  to  Cox  a  recent  studv  !)v 
the   Bankers    Association    for   Foreign    Trade 
forecast  an  export  total  fur  U  S    commercial 
■ets  of  above  I13.000  m  In  the  next  decade. 
This  of  course   creates  ar.  impressive  demand 
for   export   credits    This   demand,   he   added, 
coupled  with  the  serious  balance  of  payments 
problem  and  a  prolonged  tight   money  sifJ- 
.itlon  causes  serious  concern  Tor  our  business 
In    the   recent   past,    foreign   customers   of 
the  aerospace  Industry  have  relied  heavily  ov. 
Export  Import  Bank  assistance  in  obtainms 
part  of  the  funds  for  their  purchase   Dtirin»; 
the  period  when  commercial  bank  funds  were 
available,  this  assistance  was  provided  in  -he 
form  of  100-    guarantees    When  these  find- 
were  no  lonuer  available — at   least  at   Exiir.- 
bank's  regular  export  loan  rtvtes— Exlmbank 
undertook  the  Job  of   funding  aircraft   pur- 
chases.   Just    as    they    made    funds    available 
for  other  US    exports    The   Bank   now   v- 
that  for  ttie  time  being  It  will  fund  a  por-;o:i 
of  the  financing  of  each  approved  transacti.vt 
but   will   require   commercial    banks   to   'aV  • 
the  balance— without  Eximbanks  guaran-r- 
This   participation  on  Eximbank's   part   i*'. 
be  limited  to  individual  airlines  analysed     :. 
a   case-by-case   basis    It   follows  that   mut:' 
largtr  funds   must  be   found,   at  reason.U).  ■ 
rates  and  on  longer  terms  from  Exlmbank 
current   seven   years.    Undoubtedly    this   •*;. 
have  to   come   partly   from   institutional   .r.- 
vestors   such    as    Insurance    companies     •■vn  ■ 
until  now  have  not  been  active  In  this  traae 


Interavia  Air  Letter.  Jily  5.  1968 
Part  1  of  this  article  appeared  July  4,  1968. 
and  dealt  with  the  U  S    aerospace  industrv  - 


^  ,ncern  about  the  Oovernmenfs  attitude  to 
"ircraft  sales  abroad  This  second  part  deals 
wuh  industry  fears  of  competition  from  the 
I'vlet  union  and  also  with  the  U.S.  Senate 
K.  reign  Affairs  Committees  views. 

The    US     Trade    Information    Group    has 
.,een   thoroughly   orientated   on  the  cornpe- 
•uion  f rom  U  K  .  France.  Belgium.  West  Oer- 
.,  anv  and  others  and  is  now  taking  a  close 
K  k  at  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
■.>,e  past,  the  U.S.S.B.  has  sold  largely  to  the 
>,'oc  countries  and  to  developing  African  na- 
tions   Dissatisfaction   with   their  equipment 
;,Rs  centered   around   low  utilisation,  exces- 
mve  lon-mlle  costs,  high  depreciation,  scar- 
ciiy  and  extremely  high  costs  of  spare  parts 
-.nd  engines,  shortness  of  engine  life  and  the 
Soviet  Unions  relucUince  to  release  perform- 
ance   and    operating    data.    Another    sign  fl- 
cant  deterrent  has  been  the  lack  of  service 
facilities  outside  the  U.S.S.R    making  It  nec- 
essary in  many  cases  to  return  equipment  to 
the  soviet   union   for   major  overhauls  and 

"  More  recently  the  Soviet  Union  has  taken 
ciens  to  correct  these  shortcomings  by  study- 
im:  methods  used  by  world  airlines,  accord- 
nu  to  U  S   trade  officials.  In  addition  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  U  K.  have  signed  a  flve- 
vr.r  technological  and  sclentlflc  cooperation 
HL-reemenl    with    activities    during    the    first 
v.Mr  centred  around  the  exchange  of  statis- 
tics on  Soviet  and  British  engine  service  life 
and  operation  failures   Reports  also  Indicate 
that   the  Soviets  have  signed   an  agreement 
with  the  French  to  advise  them  on  service 
and   maintenance   of    their   commercial   air- 
craft    U  S    aerospace   officials   contend    that 
•hese   agreements  would   assist   them  mate- 
rially   in    avoiding    complaints    about    their 
commercial  products. 

More  important,  the  White  House  has  been 
told  through   these   trade   conferences,   that 
the  Soviets  promotion  of  aircraft  exports  Is 
i  means  to  achieve  polUlcal  ends,  and  various 
straicgems  are  used  to  stimulate  export  sales. 
Generous  terms  are  offered,  usually  more  fav- 
•  ourable  than  thoee  offered  by  Western  sales- 
■nen    The  Falrchlld  Killer  Co.'s  experience  in 
Brazil  Is  a  prime  example.  There  the  Soviet 
Aiuonov-24  aircraft  was  offered  In  competl- 
'.•on   with  the  PH-227.   the  HS.748  and  the 
NAMC  YS-11  at  approximately  half  the  price 
of  the  U  S    UK.,  and  Japanese  aircraft,  while 
interest   rates  as  low  as  3.5%    were  quoted. 
Obviously,  no  US.   company  could  stay  In 
btislness'for  long  If  It  tried  to  match  these 
terms  and  conditions  and  It  Is  pointed  out 
•hat  the  Soviets  have  only  Just  begun  their 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  western  commer- 
cial markets. 

The  aerospace  team  has  formally  ended  its 
vppeal  to  the  government  on  the  threatened 
♦ride  restrictions  and  has  submitted  a  three- 
point  proposal  which  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  aiding  the  industry.  It  Is  as  follaws: 

1 1 )  The  b.^lance  of  payments  plight  makes 
't  necessary  to  And  foreign  money.  The  U.S. 
Governmerit  can  help  by  working  to  develop 
long-term  capital  markets  In  Eurodollars  by 
finding  ways  to  cut  unattractive  high  rates 
which  these  funds  now  command,  and  by 
providing  guarantees; 

2)   Make  it  clear  to  prospective  purchasers 

•  lit  if  the  US  industry  cannot  show  them 
;ieciflcally  where   they  can  find  foreign  fl- 

■.anclng.  adequate  financing  is  available  In 

•  e  US    Here  the   industry  spells  out  what 
dequate   financing"   should   be;    It  means 

:i:ianclng  which  is  competitive  and  which 
-ovldes  debt-servicing  reasonably  covered  by 
.rcralt  revenues.  Seven-year  terms  for  new 
■mmercial  Jet  aircraft  are  not  adequate  (a 
.ct  of  no  assistance  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments crisis  where  an  extension  of  the  pay. 
;nent  period  Is  hard  to  approve); 

1 3)  Early  implementation  of  the  $600m 
.special  Purpose  Fund  Bill  Just  passed  by 
Congress.  This  would  enable  the  industry  to 
recoup  orders  which  may  be  lost  to  U.K.  and 
French  firms. 

Other  proposals  advanced  are;  changes  in 
.erospace  tariff  nomenclatures  and  changes 


in  US  customs  procedure  to  allow  certain 
innocuous  substitutions  of  aerospace  com- 
ponents under  temporary  bond;  the  Inclusion 
of  senior  aerospace  executives  in  hepotiations 
vital  to  the  industry;  and  elimination  of  any 
thought  of  a  foreign  travel  tax 

Some  of   the   non- tariff    barriers   are;    the 
unpredictability  of  customs  treatment;   var- 
ious types  of  subsidies:   export  rebates;    and 
the  use  of   foreign   government   P^;'^-;  ■;;'" 
instances  where  the  prospect  Intends  to  pur- 
chase US  products.  ■  „„  ,„ 
UnquesUonably  the  most  optimist.c  sig;i  .i 
the  entire  outlook  crops  up  m  the  •somew.iat 
unexpected  view  coming  from  Congre.ss  itself^ 
the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Headed 
by   AsslsUnt   Secretary   of    Defense    Paul    C 
Warneke,   a  team  of  DOD   s..les  experts  un- 
folded the  complete  picture  a  few  days  ago 
The  committee  showed   exceptional    nueres 
in  the  provisions  as  rewritten   in   ^^e  Fi^.^U 
Year    1969   Foreign   Military   ha.es   Act     ..en 
Stuart  Symington  drew  from  the  w>'»;««^;'^; 
which  included  Deputy   Assisl.nl   Kuss^t  u 
most  clear-cut   picture   yet   drawn     or   Con- 
gress.  Some   sharp   questioning    mdic.ued.. 
senate  Floor  debate  may  arise  when  it  tomes 
To  a  vote  but  It  seems  certain  the  measure 
will  go  through  pretty  much  as  ;t  is  '•^'•t'e"^ 
secretary  Warnke  told  of  ^1-  "-^^^^  '   ^^^ 
proposed    for    sale    of    equipmen     "    A  ;ica 
T$40m)  and  Latin  America  ($75m)    The  areas 
Congress    has    been    most    concerned    about 
s^em  to  have  been  taken  care  of  m  the  new 
^efTnse  version.  These  Included  such  pom  s 
as   executive   branch    control,    regional    ce- 
ings.  foreign  mlllUry  expenditures,  prohibi- 
tion on  so-called  "country-X  loans.'  abol.sh- 
ine  the  revolving  funds,   termination  of   the 
■•i^ultlpllcation  factor-,  credit  limitation  and 
reports  to  Congress   He  stressed  at  length  tie 
point  that  a  great  majority  of  foreign  mlli- 
tarv   sales    go     to    economically    developed 
countries   which    have    not    for    many    years 
been  the  recipient  of  economic  aid  Irom  the 

US 

Perhaps  the  point  finding  most  favour  in 
CongreBS  came  in  the  revision  calling  for  a 
semi-annual  report  on  all  credits  and  guar- 
antees to  less  developed  nations.  Also  reports 
will  be  made  to  Congress  annually  on  the 
dollar  value  of  sales,  both  cash  and  credit,  of 
all  foreign  military  sales  orders,  commlt- 
mente  to  order  and  estimated  future  orders 
as  well  as  estimated  commercial  orders  ana 
commitments  to  order.  ^      o       .= 

Except   for   Sen.   Albert   Gore,    the    SenaW 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  seemed  satisfied, 
although  Gore  left  no  doubt  that  his  views 
had   not   changed.    One   missing   factor   was 
most  noticeable  In   this  hearing.  Sen.  John 
Pulbrlght.   Chairman   was   not   present.   But 
many  persons  close  to  the  long  disputed  sales 
plcttir*  contend  that  he  may  be  restiidying 
developments  In  recent  months.  Certainly  if 
he  disagreed  with   the  rewritten   version   he 
could  have  used   this  hearing  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  air  his  views  widely.  It  was  an  open 
hearing,  and  any  testimony  in  recent  years 
directed  at  the  arms  sales  picture  has  pro- 
duced widespread  headlines. 

This  hearing  delved  deeply  into  the  for- 
eign sales  picture  and  it  was  well  attended 
by  newspapermen.  Unlike  earlier  testimony. 
the  subject  held  closely  to  the  merits  of  the 
newly  proposed  act  and  it  seemed  to  have 
been  favourably  received  by  nearly  all  the 
ICKlslators.  The  House  hearings  are  in  ses- 
sion and  they  have  evoked  little  more  than 
normal  attention. 


PROPOSAL    TO    ESTABLISH    HOUSE 

SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLIC 

OPINION  POLLS 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr   MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing    legislation    to    establish    a 
House  Select  Committee  on  Public  Opin- 
ion Polls.  „^  ,    . 

Yesterday,  three  pollsters  saw  fit  to  is- 
sue   a   joint    statement    in    which    they 
proceeded    to    contradict    the    findings 
which  each  had   made  indi\-idually  be- 
tween   the   period   of   July   8   and   July 
29   At  the  time  of  their  joint  statement, 
the  pollsters  called  1968  the  "year  of  the 
unexpected  in  politics."  I  would  sugRCst. 
Mr  Speaker,  that  more  unexpected  than 
the  politics  of  1968  is  the  behavior  of  the 
pollsters  in  1968.  Although  I  must  con- 
fess that  during  each  preceding  year  the 
pollsters  have   continually  proven  only 
one  thing— and  that  is  the  inconsistency 
of  their  sample  and  the  unreliability  of 
their  results.  Unfortunately,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  come  to  rely  heavily  and 
place  great  emphasis  upon  the  findings 
of  their  pollsters,  likewise,  those  candi- 
dates who  are  favored  by  published  polls 
have  seen  fit  to  prai.se  the  objectivity  of 
the  pollsters,  while  the  trailing  candi- 
date has  proceeded  to  disavow  the  valid- 
ity of  the  statistics.  Our  political  his- 
torv  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  mis- 
leading polls  which  have  been  forced  and 
cast  upon  the  American  people. 

The  time  has  come  for  someone  to  sl^p 
m  and  investigate  the  polling  practices; 
the  unprecedented  act  of  the  Nations 
two  largest  pollsters  combining  in  a  com- 
mon effort  to  correct  their  previous  po.si- 
tions  underscores  that  need.  The  mea- 
sure which  I  am  introducing  provides 
for  a  select  committee  of  10  Members. 
five  including  the  chairman,  to  be  of 
the  majority  party,  while  five  are  to  be 
appointed  from  the  minority. 

The  committee  will  be  required  to  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  Congress  upon 
the  15th  dav  following  the  convening  of 
the  91st  Congress.  The  committee,  ad- 
ditionally, will  be  empowered  to  .sub- 
pena  such  persons  and  records  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
Investigation  and  may  transmit  interim 
reports  to  the  Congress  prior  to  then- 
required  submission  of  a  final  report  and 
recommendations. 

I  am  Introducing  the  letrlslation  today 
prior  to  our  recess  for  the  national  con- 
ventions in  the  hope  that  immediately 
upon  return  the  resolution  can  be  favor- 
ably acted  upon.  The  problem  Is  serious 
and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  feel 
that  action  Is  required. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker  to  be  joined 
In  this  resolution  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Springer,  of  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
LuciEN  Nedzi.  of  Michigan,  the  Honor- 
able Brock  Adams,  of  Washington,  the 
Honorable  John  Dingell,  of  Michigan, 
the  Honorable  Mark  Andrews,  of  North 
Dakota,  the  Honorable  Donald  Rums- 
feld   of   Illinois,   the   Honorable   John 
Anderson,  of  Illinois,  the  Honorable  H. 
R.  Gross,  of  Iowa,  and  the  Honorable 
CHET  HoLiFiELD,  of  California. 


STEEL  PRICE  INCREASES  MUST  BE 
RESCINDED  IMMEDLATELY 

Mr  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana? 

There  was  no  obtection 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker,  a  large  part 
of  our  steel  indu:>tr\-  is  doinK  nothing 
less  than  gamblint?  recklessly  with  the 
welfare  uf  the  American  economy  in  an- 
nouncing across-the-ooard  price  in- 
crea-ses 

These  actions  are  aosolutely  unaccept- 
able to  the  Amencan  people  We  simply 
cannot  afford  such  arbitrary  and  unnec- 
fssary  increases  by  the  key  industry  m 
our  economy 

Statesmanship  commonsense,  respon- 
sibility and— yes — patriotism  is  called 
for  by  steel  executives  to  reconsider  and 
rescind  these  dangerous  price  increases. 

Steel  IS  doiri  ve:-y  well  m  our  econ- 
omv  Industry  sales  tot.il  some  $16  bil- 
lion Sheer  avarice  cannot  be  ruled  out 
as  the  motivation  for  tliis  irresponsible 
decision  But  what  is  at  stake  is  so  much 
more  important  to  the  Nation  than  the 
judirmen«r-or  ethics  of  steel  company  of- 
ficials that  It  seems  unnecessary'  to  note 
that  there  can  be  no  other  alternative 
than  immediate  rescinding  of  this  price 
hike. 

We  cannot  afford  the  terrible  toll  of 
inflation  pased  by  these  increases  Nor. 
may  I  add.  can  our  entire  balance-of- 
payments  situation  withstand  the  pres- 
sures of  this  action 

These  steel  t^rms  must  act  immediate- 
ly to  rescind  their  price  increases. 


HOUSE    ACTION    ON    HIGHWAY 
TRUCK  WEIGHTS 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
lias  point  in  the  Recor:)  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  defense  of  the  Congress.  Tlie  integrity 
of  several  of  our  Members,  both  Republi- 
can and  Democrat,  has  oeen  called  into 
question  by  one  of  our  colleagues. 

.■Mthougii  when  confronted  here  In 
this  Chamber  our  colleague  responded: 

I  have  never,  and  I  do  not  now.  point  a 
anger  at  any  Member  of  this  body  as  having 
done  anvrhlng  wrong 

Statements  which  he  has  made  public- 
ly have  resulted  in  sensational  headlines 
impuning  the  Integrity  of  our  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

T  am  not  leveling  any  accusation  at 
any  Member  of  the  House.  '  our  colleague 
said.  "I  have  no  proof — ,  '  but  his  public 
statements  led  to  distortions  and  outright 
lies  in  the  press  media  Slanderous  news 
stories  were  printed  in  many  papers  taut, 
to  my  knowledge,  these  papers  did  not 
print  a  report  of  the  confrontation  on  the 
House  floor  and  the  admission  by  our 
colleague  that  he  would  not  here  accuse 
any  .Member  of  this  body 

Mr  Speaker,  tho.se  of  us  'vho  have  been 
so  vaguely  and  maliciously  charged  know 
how  distorted  and  slanderous  this  attack 
was. 

A  check  of  the  ofBcial  and  public  rec- 
ord of  contributions  to  my  campaign 
which  was  made  available  to  the  secre- 
tary  of   state   of   Montana   shows   that 


John  M.  Kmnaird.  .special  counsel. 
American  Trucking  Association.  Inc  .  did 
contribute  $500  to  the  Olsen  for  Congress 
Club  His  donation  was  for  five  tickets  to 
a  testimonial  reception  and  buffet  in  my 
honor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  daresay  there  is  not  a 
Member  m  this  body,  regardless  of  per- 
.sonal  wealth,  who  would  be  here  today 
if  it  were  not  for  freely  given  contribu- 
tions from  a  variety  of  sources.  Both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  in  this  Cham- 
ber know  It  IS  a  ptilitical  fact  of  life  that 
campaigns  are  nece.ssary  and  that  they 
must  be  financed  by  freely  given  con- 
tributions from  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations who — and  I  want  to  emphasize 
this  point^ — who  are  not  ti-ylng  to  buy  a 
vote  or  sway  a  position,  but  wlio  believe 
that  the  individual  Member,  whether  he 
is  uUraconsei-vati\e.  ultraliberal  or  mod- 
erate. IS  truly  representing  the  best  in- 
terests of  this  countiT  in  the  Congress. 

Surely  it  is  unlikely  that  my  campaign 
committee  would  receive  a  contribution 
from  the  John  Birch  Society  or  any  such 
similar  organization.  If  I  respect  these 
groups  for  nothing  else.  I  respect  their 
nght  to  make  a  jud.L^ment  regarding 
who  'hey  believe  are  properly  repre- 
senting the  best  interests  of  our  Nation. 

And.  just  as  I  liave  not  and  would  not 
question  liie  integrity  of  Members  ol  tins 
House  who  iiave  received  contributions 
from  such  organizations.  I  submit  it  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  the  .same  con- 
-sideration  and  common  decency  from 
each  of  us  in  this  Ixxly 

I  want  t<j  review  briefly  the  legisla- 
tion which  led  to  these  charges. 

To  state  my  position  on  tiie  legislation 
briefly.  I  voted  m  lavor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  wemtit  standards  on  Federal  in- 
terstate highways  wlucfi  are  identical  to 
the  standards  already  established  m  my 
Stat«  of  Montana.  If  I  had  voted  in  la- 
vor of  standards  which  would  have  oeen 
at  variance  with  ttie  standards  already 
established  in  my  State.  I  would  expect 
that  some  might  question  my  judgment. 
When  this  issue  was  rai.sed  .some  tune  ago 
it  was  my  position  that  it  would  benefit 
my  State  ot  Montana  if  Federal  stand- 
ards were  in  agreement  with  the  State 
standards  already  in  effect.  That  was  my 
conviction  and  that  was  my  vote. 

I  did  not  conler  with  the  American 
Trucking  Association  except  in  commit- 
tee liearin.'s  I  did  confer  with  Montana 
State  highway  olficials  and  members  of 
the  Montana  State  Legislature.  Their  ad- 
vice agreed  with  my  position. 

The  weights  legislation  'S  2658 »  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  by  22  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  It  passed  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote  Legislation  identi- 
cal to  S.  2658  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  11  Members  and  underwent 
a  days  of  hearings.  The  only  major 
change  here  on  the  House  side  was  to 
apply  to  new  truck  weights  and  widths 
only  to  the  Interstate  System 

The  standards  for  which  I  voted: 
34.000  pounds  for  tandem  axles;  20.000 
pounds  for  single  axles;  102-inch  width. 
Montana  standards  already  estab- 
lished: 34.000  pounds  for  tandem  axles; 
20.000  pounds  for  sinule  axles:  102-inch 
width 

Regulations  regarding  length  of  ve- 
hicles has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
left  up  to  the  States. 


Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  spoke  here  in 
support  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Special  Committee  To  Investigate  and 
Report  on  Campaign  Expenditures  ,.f 
Candidates  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives We  simply  must  have  the  prot -c- 
tlon  which  such  a  committee  would  pi  - 
vide. 

False  charges  have  been  made  agaiu-t 
me  personally  and  again.st  several  oti.. : 
Members  of  Congress.  Republican  and 
Democrats.  I  would  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  call  upon  an  investigative  com- 
mittee to  show  these  charges  for  what 
they  are. 

Obviously  slanderous  charges  or  legit- 
imate charges  should  be  followed  by  an 
investigation  not  only  to  detect  any 
wrongdoing,  but  to  protect  the  innocent. 

Furthermore.  I  urge  that  we  -lo  an- 
other step  and  strengthen  our  Commit- 
tee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  by 
establishing  a  precise  and  specific  code 
of  ethics. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  absence  of 
such  a  code,  any  $1  campaign  contribu- 
tion IS  subject  to  "bribe"  charges.  1  do 
not  believe  this  overstates  the  situation, 
and  I  think  it  dramatizes  the  need  for 
a  specific  code  of  ethics  to  protect  all 
Members  of  the  Congress 


STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 

.Mr.  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  yesterdav 
the  Pentagon  reaffirmed  its  policy  of  bus  - 
ing  at  the  lowest  competitive  price.  I  sup- 
port that  policy.  The  policy  statement 
followed  an  announcement  that  one  of 
the  major  steel  producers  would  increase 
prices  by  5  percent  across  the  board. 

Ai\  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  of  this 
character  would  tend  to  reduce  defense 
strent-'th  bv  reducing  the  buying  power 
of  funds  available  for  defense. 

The  total  militarv  procurement  of  hard 
good.s— products  incorporating  metals— 
is  about  S25  billion  annually.  An  acioss- 
the-board  increase  of  5  percent  would 
cost  the  Government  Sl'»  billion  in  Do- 
fen.se  alone  Reductions  in  military  readi- 
ness should  not  be  required  by  virtue  o: 
unwarranted  price  increases  which  ig- 
nore actual  cost  and  competitive  position 
as  between  types  (>f  consumers. 

The  major  economic  objective  of  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  in  er.- 
acting  the  tax  increase  and  expendi- 
ture reduction  bill  v  as  to  blunt  inflation- 
ary pressures  and  bring  more  stabilitv 
and  confidence  to  the  buying  power  o! 
the  dollar  It  would  be  hlahly  counter- 
productive to  that  effort  if  unwarranted 
wai^e  and  price  increases  result  in  higher, 
inflation-feeding  prices  and  costs  in  de- 
fense and  other  areas. 

In  the  overall  best  interests  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  economy —  private  co:.- 
sumers.  workers,  business,  and  govern- 
ment alike — inflation  must  be  kept  to  a 
minimum  msofar  as  ;t  is  reasonably  pos- 
sible for  business,  labor,  and  the  gov- 
ernment, working  together,  to  do  so. 


I  would  regret  to  see  the  efforts  of 
ron 'less  in  passing  the  tax  and  expendi- 
ture" limitation  bill  offset  by  capricious 
ntlation  resulting  from  excessive  and 
^responsible  mcreases  in  prices  for  the 
!;ood^  that  the  Government  and  private 
con.-umers  alike  must  buy. 

I  do  not  presume  to  sit  in  judgment  as 
,o  wage  settlements  and  price  increases, 
but  lor  the  sake  of  our  defense  genera  y, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  country  generally, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  a  maximum  of  re- 
straint will  be  exercised  in  these  matters. 


<;TATUS    OF    THE    APPROPRIATION 

bIlLS-CONGRESSIONAL  ACTIONS 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
exti  an^ous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obi.  ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Texas? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  Con- 
gress will  conclude  its  work  for  a  time 
todav    I  am  including  for  the  infoij^f: 
,101    of    Members   and   others,   in   both 
.sui-'narv  form  and  on  a  more  detailed 
ba-i~   data  on  the  status  of  the  appro- 
priauon  bills  of  the  session  and  congres- 
sional actions  on  them.  I  am  also  ap- 
nending  certain  overall  information  as  to 
con -ressional  actions  on  other  features 
of  the  President's  budget,  involving  not 
onlv  appropriations  but  also  certain  leg- 
islative bills  and  revenue  matters  that 
affect  the  budget  picture. 

RESVME    OF   THf     XPPROPRIATIOX    BILLS    FOR    1969 

BV  wav  of  summaiy,  the  House  and 
Senate  have  completed  action  on  eight 
of  the  13  regular  appropriation  bills  lor 
fiscal  1969.  These  arc:  Treasury-Post 
Office  Interior:  Legislative:  Public 
Works  Agriculture;  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce. Judiciary;  Transportation;  and 
D:-".ict  of  Columbia.  ^  ,    j„ 

Ir  the  eight  bills,  we  considered  budg- 
et cquests  for  new  budget  authority  of 
vl"  'I  billion.  We  made  reductions  of  $2.6 
bii.on.  That  cut  m  new  requests  would 
irai.^iate  into  reductions  from  the  1969 
bun:;et  estimates  of  expenditures  in  1969 
ot  about  Sl.l  billion.  This  would  count 
toward  the  S6  billion  expenditure-reduc- 
tion itoal  as  provided  in  the  tax  expendi- 
ture :  eduction  bill. 

T  -  re  are  five  bills  pending.  Two  are 
in  (inference,  the  independent  offices— 
HIT)  b:ll  and  the  military  con.struction 

I)'!. 

0:.e  of  the  five  bills,  for  Labor-HEW, 
ha.>  been  reported  in  the  Senate. 

Tie  largest  of  the  session,  the  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  is  reported  and  is 
pend'.ne  House  floor  action.  We  cannot 
proceed  with  that  bill  until  the  confer- 
enc  report  on  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion b'll  has  been  cleared. 

O'  "  bill  foreign  assistance,  is  yet  to  be 
reported.  We  are  also  awaiting  clearance 
of  Uie  related  authorization  bill. 

or  course,  there  will  be  a  closing  sup- 
plemental near  the  end  of  the  session. 
norsE  .ACTIONS  on  appropriations 
Taking  House  actions  alone.  I  would 
like  to  make  this  statement.  As  to  new- 
budget  authority  requests  for  fiscal  1969. 
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the  House  has  cut  S11.6  billion  on  12 
bills,  including  the  reported  version  ol 
the  Defense  bill— considerably  above  the 
$10  billion  reduction  goal  in  the  tax  ex- 
penditure reduction  bill. 

The  foreign  assistance  and  the  closing 
supplemental  bills,  when  reported,  will 
bring  the  total  House  reduction  in  new 
budget  authority  requests  probably  close 
to  $13  billion— perhaps  a  bit  less.  Tnat 
would  be.  roughly.  $3  billion  above  the 
tax  bill  requirement  of  $10  billion  m  re- 
spect to  new  budget  authority  requests 
for  fiscal  1969. 

As  to  expenditures,  rather  than  new 
budget  authority,  our  best  estimate  at 
Ss  time  is  that  in  the  12  bills,  the  House 
will  have  reduced  budgeted  expenditures 
for  1969  by  about  $3.7  billion.  That  fig- 
ure should  approach  $4  billion  when  the 
other  two  bills,  foreign  assistance  and 
the  closing  supplemental,  are  reported. 

THE   APPROPRIATIONS   BUSINESS   OF   THt    SESSION 
BILLS  TO  DATE  IN  THE  HOUSE 

The  House  has  considered  at  this  ses- 
sion, including  the  Defense  bill,  pend- 
ing floor  action.  17  appropriation  nieas- 
ure^five  supplementals  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  and  12  regular  annual  bills 
relating  to  fiscal  1969,  as  follows: 

Supplemental  measures  for  fiscal 
1968-  Urgent  supplemental,  in  confer- 
ence lapsed:  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, House  Joint  Resolution  1229;  claims 
and  judgments.  House  Joint  Resolution 
1268  which  also  carried  $400  million 
highway  trust  fund  "liquidation  cash  ; 
Secret  Service,  House  Joint  Resolution 
1292;  and  second  supplemental. 

Bills  for  fiscal  1969:  Treasury-Post 
Office-  Agriculture;  Independent  Of- 
flces-HUD:  Interior;  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary;  Public  Works 
and  AEG:  Labor-HEW;  Legislative; 
Transportation;  District  of  Columbia; 
military  construction  and  defense— re- 
ported awaiting  authorization. 

Only  the  foreign  assistance  bill  for 
1969.  awaiting  authorization,  and  the 
closing  supplemental  bill  remain  to  be 
reported  to  the  House. 

SESSION    TOTALS.    HOUSE 

In  the  17  measures  of  the  session,  in- 
cluding the  reported  version  of  the  De- 
fense bill,  the  House  has  consid- 
ered new  budget— obligational— authori- 
ty requests  of  $140,138  million;  approved 
$127  948  million;  with  consequent  ag- 
gregate reductions  of  $12,190  million,  in- 
cluding $2,685  million  related  to  par- 
ticipation sales  authorizations^  "^^^i^n 
eludes  both  fiscal  1968  and  fiscal  1969 
bills,  which  are  reported  on  separately 
below 


$10  billion  reduction  figure  in  title  II  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  since  that  redaction  is 
directed  not  to  1968  but  to  the  fiscal  1969 
new  budget — obligational— authority  re- 
quests. 


BILLS  FOR  HSCAL  1969  IN  THE   HOISF 


BILLS  FOR  FISCAL   1968  IN  THE  HOVSE 

The  five  measures  for  fiscal  1968  proc- 
essed through  the  House  involved  re- 
q  lests  of  $6,796  million  of  new  budeet— 
obligational— authority  and  requests  for 
release  of  S2,976  million  of  reserves  un- 
der Pubhc  Law  90-218  cf  last  December. 
The  House  approved  S6.426  miUion.  plus 
release  of  $2,675  million  of  such  reserves^ 
Thus  tlie  House  reductions  were  $3<0 
mniion  against  new  budget  authority  re- 
quests and  $301  million  against  the  re- 
serve release  requests. 

None  of  thes?  actions  .on  1968  meas- 
ures counts  against  the   -not  less  than" 


In  the  12  bills  for  fiscal  1969.  includ- 
ing the  Defense  bill  pending  floor  action_ 
the  House  has  made  reductions  of  $1 1 ,577 
million    in    new    budget— obligational— 
authority  relating  to  fiscal  1969.  In  addi- 
tion $242  million  w«s  cut  from  the  S1,20U 
million  advance  fiscal  1970  request  for 
elementary    and    secondary    education 
considered  in  connection  with  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill    The  totals  involved  on  this 
basis  are:  Requests.  S133.342  million;  ao- 
proved  $121,523  million:  reduction.  $11.- 
819  million:  S242  million  again.st  the  1970 
item,   and    $11,577   million   against   the 
1969  requests,  the  latter  amount  includ- 
ing $2,685  million  relating  to  participa- 
tion sales  authorization. 

EXPENDITfRE    CONTROL    PROVISIONS    FOR     1969 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  precise  compari- 
son of  House  actions  on  new  budget— 
obligational— authority  in  the  12  appro- 
priation bills  for  1969  in  relation  to  the 
•not  less  than"  $10  billion  reduction  fig- 
ure in  title  n  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968.  since  the 
budget  requests  and  the  bills  are  stated 
on  the  basis  of  "new  budget  authority. 
But  for  several  reasons  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  make  a  precise  translation  of 
the  elTects  of  those  actions  on  the  budget 
estimates,  not  "requests."  of   1969  out- 
lays—expenditures    and     net     lending^ 
There    are    several    imponderables    not 
within  the  scope  of  the  bills  that  can  and 
do    affect    expenditure— disbursement- 
rates  and  timing.  Carryover  balances  are 
involved.  Uncertainties  of  deliveries:  un- 
foreseeable administrative  changes;  con- 
struction schedule  changes;   lag  of  ex- 
penditures behind  obligations  for  various 
research  and  other  grants;  and  so  on.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  undertake  reason- 
able approximations  of  the  expenditure 
reductions. 

Specifically,  as  to  House  actions  in  the 
12  appropriation  bills  for  1969— again, 
including   the   reported   version   of   the 
Defense  bill  pending  House  floor  action: 
First   $11,577  million  has  been  cut  by 
the    House    from    new    budget— obliga- 
tional—authority  requests— considerably 
above  the  $10  billion  reduction  goal.  And 
this  will  be  added  to  when  the  foreign 
assistance  and  closing  supplemental  bills 
are  processed;  and 

Second,  $3,768  million,  based  on  tenta- 
tive approximations,  of  the  $6  billion 
outlay-^xpenditure-reduction  goal  has 

been  achieved  by  the  House.  And  this 
will  be  added  to  when  the  for^if ".f,^^^^^; 
ance  and  closing  supplemental  bills  are 

acted  upon. 

SENATE    ACTION    ON    1969   BILLS 

The  Senate  has  passed  10  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  1969.  In  those  1969 
bills  amounts  of  new  budget^-obliga- 
tional— authority  approved  were  t^low 
the  budget  requests  for  1969  by  $5  49d 
million.  They  were  S2.766  million  above 
the  House  totals,  partly  accounted  for 
bv  the  fact  that  some  budget  amend- 
ments were  sent  directly  to  the  Senate 
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and,  importantly,  that  the  Senate  con- 
sidered severa]  items  that  had  been  de- 
ferred by  tne  House  for  lack  of  legisla- 
tive authorization  A  large  portion  of 
the  Increase  above  the  House  totals  re- 
lates U.)  advance  1970  apprdpriatioii.s  not 
to  fiscal  1969  amounts 

The  Labor-HEW  bill  is  reported  from 
committee  in  the  Senate,  awaiting  floor 
action.  As  reported,  it  is  $1,255  million 
above  the  House  bill,  but  the  far  greater 
portion  of  that  mcrease  relates  to  budget 
items  on  *hich  the  Hoyse  tooit  no  ap- 
propriation action  for  laclc  of  legislative 
authorlzatiori 


TIN  <L 


ilTIClNS    ON     1  »e9     BI1.1..S 

Eight    appropriation    bills    have    been 
cleared  to  tl.t    President    summarized  as 

follows. 
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The  $2,571  million  reduction  in  nevv 
budget  authority  in  the  eight  bills,  relat- 
ing to  1969  amounts,  would  count  towaul 
the  $10  billion  reduction  goal.  On 
a  budget  outlay — expenditure — rathe 
than  new  budget  authority  basis.  tli» 
tentative  estimation  Is  that  the  cut- 
would  translate  Into  expenditure  n- 
ductions  of  approximately  $1,095  million 
from  the  January  budget  estimates  "' 
expenditures  for  1969.  This  would  coui  • 
toward  the  S6  billion  reduction  goal 

A  summaiT  of  the  grand  totals  of  nev 
budget- -obllgalional — authority  on  '1  ■ 
appropriation  bills  to  date  follows. 
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4.;27.622.bOO 


iu8  897   5J1 
1.932     32,  «ir 
(1  63"    .'32,   *«) 
■.•f,  96:     «C 
l606   ,91    A)C) 

2.  031.  500.  000 


.'98 
■88 

-.21 

M 

'.48, 


,'1.  !% 

11 :    o' 
i;;    '\) 

193,810 


}1,, -80,  653.000 

(8  158.477,000) 
b,  b31,296,  bbO 


1.284  989  300 
1  986  "2;  bOO 
4  608,421,000 


,'98   .bl    396 

;   634  .'66,  OOO 

;    129,266,  OOO) 

.48,  :bb,  000 

(540.178,988) 


(  - 


■41  936   .KJO 


J179,  232  UOO 

(  -  179  232  iiOC) 

-  1,  392,083,  150 

-2,848,  b03  30O 

2,698,  b03  300) 

-147.353.001) 

-305,272.400 

-300,  236,uai 

-980,490,000 

(-?38,204  000 


-10.746.13;) 

-297.  766.00^1 

(-207.766.000 

-28.206.000) 

(-66.012.012) 

-4,834.300.000 

-286,^64  000 


«  624  96S  833 

,   b9b    OO   .100 

40,  >,9  96b  iil 


33.310.009.996 
1.515.000,000 


17.068.253.846 

205.  900,  OOO 


-11,179.065,987 
-482,286,000 


34.825  109  996 


17.273.253.846      «-ll. 611.351. 987 


'(  1.- 


,1)1.1 
50. 980. 863 


5. 738,311   393 
(2, 976. 051.. 00) 


'(1.405.145.863) 
28.  OOO.  .100 

50.980.863 
400,000 
5,373,735,498 
(2,687,902.800) 


(') 

28.  000.  000 


(') 


-800,000 


•jQ, 980,863  - 

400,000  -400,000 

6  29b  ?31   498  -442,179,895 

(2  674.902.800)  (  -  301. 148.  30ti) 


6,818,092.256 


6.453.116.361 


6.375.212.361 


-U2. 879, 895 


•  -12.190.055.937 

47.'i3>.aSi.'M 41.278.126,357  - -b  859  931  732 

26.7h!moIW - 23.5484662:7        ■-3,104  371,582 


I  In  rouid    imou -IS    'fie   litMitry  (>u(i|[»»  - 'or  S«»t   1969  ientaiiy«ly  tslimattd  lotol  r)tw 

tJodjel  (oOii*alK)nai)   lutnor.f,   'o      969    i'   Vi'-^i:   iav)00  (K"'.  '-■' WiQO  net  ot  cefti.n 

jrtsels  maoe  'or  luijel  .ui""j:.  .  .'.■■..•?.     '•'      ••rf.Cj':  H'    ■■     -  ■,  .«   old  twcome  a«»il- 

aO.e  «imooi  'ur'tier    ic  oi'   5«   Z:-*'"-,   i'  :    i   i     t*  )■<    <»  «'.•.   ;     -.-    •     current     action 
0<  23 'ijfess 

Tbese  igures  j>siiT\e  •t\e  linuacf  budget  estimate  ot  1969  postal  revenues  Mill  fiold 
'  :ofTi-nifie«  5(11  li    euor'efl  (suftiect  to  loor  ,Kfron) 


<  Includes  J2  b))':   '«    <"■(- related  to  participation  sales  authori2ations (igrciilturf  $425,000,000, 


VA  ind  Hun    12 

Not  added 
t>eeri   >a(!  *,♦^ 
•     ■.!.;'-■,  S'. 
Stalf    ,js:  c  ;■ 


,1     OO^jrj    State  iustce  bill    JlbO  dOClXXO 
lotais.  Because  -"ver,   bu3jet  reojesl  and  every  'lem  other*ise  involved  has 
.rher   .ucpiempntdls  ';r   ,%8  ii'.ted  herein 
jy    «.(,,  related  to  ;  articaaliu"  ',aies  dulh(ir,jations  (Agriculture   $425  000,000 


Hm     3LT>CCT         TBI  IG,»TTON  sr 

TriTALS    Tfl    8E    CONSIDERED 


S-TH      RI-! 


Under  the  new  unified  budget  concept, 
the  tentatively  estimated  ictal  new  budg- 
e'.-  -obligational- -duthonty  proposed  m 
the  1969  budget,  and  relatinij  to  tlscal 
1969,  ic  JJ14.581,000  000,  -;ru.ss,  a.nd 
$201723  000.000  net  of  certain  tran.sac- 
tions  treated  a.s  off,set.s  for  budget  .sum- 
mary presentatio.n  purpo.ses  only — the 
latter  figure  is  the  one  ui;ed  m  title  II  of 
the  Revenue  and  Kxpendltuse  Control 
.■\ct  of  1968  Most  of  this  would  be  m  the 
technical  form  of  what  .has  always  been 
Icnown  as  appropriations. 

The  1969  budtjet  al.so  proposes  $2.H9,5  - 
000  000  in  advance  new   b.idget     ob'.iga- 


tional — authority  for  fiscal  1970  for  title 
I  elementary  and  .secoiuiary  education 
grants,  for  urban  renewal  grants,  for 
ma.ss  transit  grant.s,  and  lor  airjwrt  aid 

^  r;in',-> 

r 

!i)W  s 


P'lrtu  !i       requiring 
.ictioii    in    bills.. 


141,  496.  000.000 


.■\muu:n  :n.'.ed  upon  by 
Hiuse  m  '.he  IJ  .ippro- 
pruitliin      rjilLs.  .       ...    -  «132.  U; 


,  1100.  000 


SJ'.  4  'i  oillion  bi'eak.s  lioun  .is  fol- 


*214.  .Sttl.OOO.OOO 


'.rml  total. 

iin.  lunt       . . 

Ofd'ut      amounts       -.'..it 

ir:.-.e  from  prev :    ,;-  ;.'•  r- 

:aanent-type  lpgis.,itli.in 

•.h.ir    does    not    require 

action  in  bills  this  ses- 
sion     (Interest,     social 

security  and  other  trust 

funds,  etc) —  73,  o«5,  iiou,  000 


Remuinder     to     be 

i'(jiisldered     

.■\mounLE  presently  In- 
voked m  specific  budg- 
et   requests,    pending.  _ 

fiemalnder     


Consisting  of: 

,'\mount.s  relating  to 
backdtior-type  legis- 
late e  bills  I  mostly 
.r.ntrac*      .luthorltles 

m  ;!!>;:. 'A'.ivs  i -- 


y,  354.  000.  00" 


-5.  322,000,000 
4.  032.000.000 


1,  J48,  000.  000 


! 

Au<in><t  2,  1968 

a^,.»iunts  shown  In  the 
■  i.udget  iis  being  for 
■^ter  transmittal" 
the  »1  6  billion  July 
168  pay  coBt  items; 
ontlngencles  allow- 
iire;   etc  i 
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2,  784.  000,  000 


.,-.,RY    or    OVERALL    CONGRESSIONAL    ACTIONS 
;,,'    liATE    AKFECTINC    THE    BUDGET    TOTALS 

'Vhile  the  appropriation  bills  reflect 
•  he  ureal  bulk  of  congressional  actions  on 
Mie  outgo  side  of  budget  recommenda- 
;  1'.  there  have  been  several  legislative 
;  1  dealing  with  new  budget-obliga- 
'  al-^autSorlty  or  that  mandate  ex- 
;i.  aitures  that  must  be  entered  in  any 


comparison  with  overall  budget  totals. 
S  of  these  actions  call  for  expend  - 
tures  above  the  January  budget  esti- 
mates. And.  of  course,  actions  on  budget 
revenue  recommendations  affect  the  pic 

Periodic  budget  "scorekeeping"  reports 
are  now  being  issued  by  the  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures.  These  reports  ai^  de- 
signed to  keep  tabs,  currently,  on  what  is 
happening  in  the  legislative  Process  to 
the  budget  recommendations  of  the 
President,  both  appropriationwlse  and 
rxpendlturewise,    and    on    the    revenue 

BUDGET  SUMMARY 


recommendations,  and  not  only  from 
£Sons  in  the  revenue  and  appropriation 
bills  but  also  in  legislative  bills  that  a  - 
feet  budget  authority  and  expendi- 
tSs-backdoor  bills,  bills  that  man- 
date expenditures,  and  so  on. 

For  general  information  of  Membeis 
and  others,  the  followinfj  summaries, 
dealing  with  both  sides  of  the  budget,  are 
•aken  from  the  latest  joint  committee 
staff  report-July  30,  1968.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  report,  bemg  dated 
July  30  does  not  include  a  few  actions  of 
the"  last  3  days  Another  staff  report  is 
to  be  i-ssued  next  week. 


'  -"-' »'  --r  rS  ^:^^siz;t^  -■■r,:rs'c.Vo""'-"" 


.-.CTIUNS 


||n  millions  ot  dollarsl 


Summiry  totals 


fisc. 


1969 


'."ritarbuclgei  estimate,  as  submitted  m  January 

'riu"s"s?orr,';;"ulVa"dTn:"gove,-,men,aMr,n«c.ion;a.dapp,^  •-• 

^^■'^K.  «t?,^'a.Vsr.'"ou,.,n,  tu.ther  aCon  by  Congress:    " 
Prior  year's  budget  authority 

House      ■         — 

Senate  -    ,    „. 

---,3,eet,ec,o.Re.n..;.Up^n^ 
Net  total  1%9  revised  budget  estimates  as  cnangeooy  WIS 

Hous« ' [1^ .. 

Senate ..  .     .      , 

^"^^,a,e  ettec,  0.  Revenue  and  E«penditure  Contro.  Ac,  o.  ISMOull-year  applica.nn). . 


Budget  auttioritv 
(obligational  and 
lending  aultioiily) 

(1) 


201.723 
201.723 
•  12.858 


fl-r 


1968 


:Motarbudgel  estimates  as  submitted  in  January 


214.  i81 

73.085 
11!.  4% 

-11.430 
-''.SOe 
-1.683 

- 1 0.  000 

190.293 
195.817 
200.  040 
191.723 

136.499 

190,102 
189.674 
189.674 


Hudgel  outlays 
(enpendilures 
and  net  leridinp) 

(2) 


186.062 
188.663 
■  12.615 

201.278 

38.  868 
52.  208 
90.  202 

-3.705 

-1,578 

-752 

•  -6,000 

184.958 

187,085 
187,911 
182,663 

175,635 

I  177,574 

177, 164 

178,892 


Burlpet  leceirts 


(3) 


Builgel  ripficil 
(4) 


178,108 
178, 108 


-7,954 
-10.555 


'  Reflects  slippage  Ir 
ot  the  Revenue  and  [« 


-,f,ures  nave  been  revised  to  -««. -^e  e«..  o.  su^l^«.sU^^ 

^,CT,0NS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  BILLS  AFFECTING  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUT 

jln  thousands  ot  dollarsl 


omtiscal  year  1968  to  tscalyeai  1969  r 
;penditure  Control  Act  ol  1968, 


13,157  .- 

■2  258 

-  2   163 

■  2.163 

1-  2.163 

180  366 

180,271 
180,271 
180,271 

155,830 
155,830 
153.030 
153.485 

esullinj  Irom  the  delay 


-5.963 
-3.741 
-2.915 
-8.163 

-4.592 
-6  814 
-7.640 
-2.392 

-19.805 
-21,744 
-24.134 

-25.407 

nactmenl 

LAYS  (tXPENOlTURfS)  (AS  OF  IIJIY  3J   1968) 


TABLE  NO    1, 


Coneressional  actions  en  budget  authontv 
(changes  trom  the  budget) 


Coneressional  actions  on  budget 
(changes  Irom  the  budge 


Items  acted  upon 


Fiscal  vear  1969 

"  ^  't^^e^r:  'pes,  Oftice,  and  f-cu,,ve  0«,ce  (H,R.  16489) -  - 

r^p?ien?^r'Jnd'^^:^'oSing  and  Urt>an  Development  (H.R, 

!r°;rrKS^'^e,Sy:  and  related  agencies  (H.R,  17522) 

."U'lemUi  AC,  i968(H R '"w       •■:;:::::•:;.:::... 

^abt  rHea;ri7uc"afirn'^a«l,yrfa^nd  related  agencies  (H.R.  18037). . 

legisla,ivebrarKh(HR   18038)     .  -    ::::.::;'.': --- 

Transportation  Department  (HR_  18188) 

Department  ol  Delense  (H.R   18707) 

District  ot  Columbia  (H  R_  187»)  _. 

M,U,arY  construction  (H  R,  18/85) 

Subtotal,  appropriation  bills 

,.,.a,,vebdlswi,h  spending  authorization^^^^^  

eiv-ce-connected  compensation  increase  1°' ^*  ^'g^j/  

i.ucation  assistance  ,ove,eranswidov*s(H^R,  1602b)....-- 

^^^;^X;:l:r^ln^3^d-nJp^en,,.u;ancebenehtV(H.R,_U 

land  and  water  conservation  fund  (S_14Ul)^^ -^ ------^---- 

Federal-Aid  Highway  Ado,  19^8  (S^„7'?hS   17872)  

■olional  School  Lunch  Ac,  amendments  (H,K.  iiau) 

Sub,o,al,  legislalne  bills 

Total.  I. seal  year  1969 

-«-p  footiiMtcs  iit  pnd  of  table. 


House 
(1) 


-131,735 
- 1 .  400.  344 

-2  899.944 
-129.462 
-408.839 

-409.434 

-738.204 

-9.665 

-267.441 

-4  834.300 

-31.289 

-266.48! 


Senate 
(?) 


Enacted 
(3) 


-178.832 
-1,383.429 

-2  698.503 
-147.970 
-291.050 

-181.035 

.-623.539 

-10.746 

-113.621 

-23.106 
-286.564 


-179  232 
-1.392.683 


-147.353 
(■) 

-300.236 

-10  746 
(') 

(') 


House 
(4J 


-132.206 

^«14.  114 

-  -eo.  000 

-83  OOO 
- ! 36. 620 
-  186.352 

-255  000 

-•j41   250 

-9  833 

-304  830 

-1  ;j:i  000 

'III 

-32,U'JO 


-11.577,138 

-117.350 
-7.625 
--3,551 
-1-4.098 


■  4-30, 000 

-15.000 


~.:5:938:39r        -2,030.250  _    -3,955.205^     _-±!jt 


Senate 
(5) 


-129.230 
-331.114 

-343.245 

-103.000 
-76.511 
-120.601 
; 01.  870 
-263,900 
-10  900 
-224  930 

■  5.430 
-36.000 

-1.735.871 


outlays 
U 

inaclpd 
(6) 


- '29  4  30 
-339   114 


-1Q3.00U 

-^10.874 

-178.  iOO 


-10.900 


(•) 
('■) 


-971,618 


-16.125 
-3,551 
-4,098 

-134,000 

-30,000 
-155.000 

-  132.000 

^;^30.  000 
-185,000 


-147,624 
~n,  429. 514 


-r  32, 774 
^5,9^,  621 


-347.000 
"_1.  683. 250 


^  98. 000 

-7  625 

-  3.551 

4.000 

-  88.000 

-51.000 
•  100.000 

~'  -250,176 

-3.705.029 


-lfi.125 

-3.551 

■  4.000 
-  134  000 


4-157.676 

-1,578,195 


.-i3?,000 
■  88,  000 


^220, 000 

^-751.618 
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lABLt  NO  I      *CriONS  ON  INOtVIOUAL  BILLS  AfftCTlNC  BUOCtT  »urHO«irY  AND  OUTLAYS  (tXPtNOlTURES)  (AS  OF  JULY  JO.  1%8)     Continued 

|ln  Uiouundt  at  doiUrt) 


item-i  icted  upon 

Canfiettiontl  Ktioni  on  bud|*l  julhoiily 
(cl)4n|«i  Ifom  the  t>ud|«l) 

Conjf»i5ion3l  icttons  on  budget 
(changts  from  tne  budget) 

outlays 

HOUM 

S«n*le 
(2) 

Eiuclcd 
(3) 

HOUM 
(4) 

Senate 
<i) 

Enacted 
(«) 

f.xji  i9i'  ;%8 

*P0"}P"<l'On  Q'*ls 

ijrgtnl  lul,Oltint"tM  ( 
P'jtectmi  »r?5irienli»l 
I'l  juop't'"*'''*  *cl 

Legisijli<«  Qill^  MiCi  spend 

1  (    Xn    l??9) 
candidatrt  (H  i    ReJ 
968  (H»   1/7J4) 
ng  Aulhon2StiOns: 
(HR    15414) 
c    r,t  1968  (S   J418  jn 

a 

1297)' 
dHR  17134)    .. 

•  400 
-J70.231 

M,0t6 

-800 

-400 

-364,576 

-i-lS.OOO 

-800 
-400 

-442.480 

tli.000  .. 

-t-200 
-  394.  000 

-800 

-200 

-426,228 

rli,000 

-m 

-•00 
-424  165 

-rU.  jOu 

Social  s«tj(ity  oene'''-> 

ToM,  tiiul  vMf  196 

-4S4.B31 

-  J49, 976 

-  427.  880 

-393.800 

-4U.I2> 

-410,  %5 

- 

1  iiMClad  Jubsequent  to  date  oi  Ihri  leport  ■  Committee  acton  onty. 

TABLt  NO    2     ACTtON  ON  RtVfNOt  PROPOSALS  AfffCIINC  IMt  BUOGfTS  fOR  FISCAL  YtARS  1968  AND  1969 

||a  millions  ul  ilollais| 


T>pe  ol  revenue  piopotal 


Income  'Jies  (H  R    15411) 
Proposed  urcbaige 

Individual  nicame  la>ei 

Corporation  .ncome  taie^ 
Acceleration  ot  cO'POiate  la«  pa»menu 
Uempt  organualions 

Subtotal,  income  lai  propouls 

Ettise  taies    eilensron  ot  pre^nt  filei  (H  B    i54l4) 
Automobiles 
Teiepnune  sefvce 


( slimale<t 

new  receipts 

tor  fiscal 

yeai  1968 

(1) 


930 
970 
MO 


Congressioiial  action  on  fiscal  year  1968 
leveiiue  piopotals.  to  July  iO   ,968 


He«iM 
(2) 


(t> 


enacted 
(«) 


800 


680 
970 
610 


Eitimalel 

new  leceipts 

101  fiscal 

year  ;%9 

(5) 


6.920 

2.880 

400 


Congressional  action  on  hscal  year  1969 
revenue  proposals,  to  July  30   1968 


HoUM 

(6) 


Senate 
(?) 


Enacted 
(8) 


400 


7.070 

2.880 

280 

-15 


2.700 


aoo 


2.330 


101200 


400 


10.21$ 


12. 5M 


190 
U6 


190 
116 


190 
116 


90 
116 


1.500 
1.160 


l.SOO 
1.160 


Sublniai.  ettise  ia«  e«tension 

User  charges  

Ti«  on  transportation,   customs   lules  lor  touiist  eiempttom, 
(H  R    16241). 


306 


206 


2.660 
297 


2.680 


l.&OO 
1.160 

2,660 


1.  l«(i 


2.76C 


Total,  new  receipts 


3.006 


1.106 


7.636 


206 


13, 157 


3.155 


12,875 


I5.3:j 


THE  SECOND  SESSION  OF  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS     PROGREi?S  TO  DATE 

Mr  McCORMACK  Mr  Spt  iker.  I  ask 
uniinimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  m  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extr-aneous  niacter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
ubiection  to  the  request  of  the  tjentleman 
from  Miis-sachusetts  ' 

There  was  no  ob.iection 

Mr  MlCORMACK  Mr  Speaker,  as 
•At  are  about  to  rece.>.-  for  the  national 
nomniatlna  conventions  ;n  thl.s  presi- 
dential election  year  let  us  take  some 
t.me  to  review  the  record  of  the  second 
seis'.on  of  the  90th  Con;ire.s.s  What  have 
we  acconiph.shed'  What  remains  .o  be 
done  ' 

In  Januarv.  President  John.son  out- 
lined his  program  for  '.he  second  half  of 
the  90th  Congress  He  challent;ed  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  determine  -nol 
how  we  can  achieve  abundance,  but  how 
we  shall  use  our  abundance  '  He  a.sked 
as  to  continue  our  etTorts  to  clo.se  the 
iiulf  between  the  promi.--e  and  the  reality 
of  our  society"  for  nuUions  of  .Americans 
.And  the  Con«res.s  ha-s  yone  a  loiu;  way 
toward  meetint;  the  challenge  of  creat- 
ini;  a  better  .America  for  every  citizen; 
It  has  recognized  its  responsibilities  and 
It  has  taken  steps  upon  which  we  can 
build  for  the  future 

In  brief  the  President  called  for  thou- 
sands of  new  housing  units  for  low-  and 
middle-income  families  this  year,  and 
we   have   approved   one   of   the   biggest 


huusuii;  bills  m  our  Nations  history  he 
asked  for  a  ma.lor  study  of  automobile 
insurance,  which  was  authorized  by  Pub- 
lic Law  90-.313.  he  called  for  protection 
auamst  hazardous  radiation  from  televi- 
sion sets  and  other  electronic  equipment, 
provided  in  a  bill  pa.ssed  by  the  House: 
and  he  requested  completion  of  con|.!res- 
sional  action  on  IcKislation  ffjr  truth-in- 
Iendin«.  Aire  safety  and  pipeline  safety, 
two  ol  which  are  public  law  and  the  thud 
of  which  is  awaitiiiK  conference  approval 
bv  the  .Senate  President  John.wn  uri^ed 
the  Congress  to  raise  taxes  to  ease  the 
inflationary  squeeze,  to  adopt  --lun-con- 
'rol  legislation,  to  approve  a  dniy -con- 
trol act  to  provide  stricter  penalties  for 
per.sons  who  traffic  m  danperous  dniKS, 
and  to  act  on  civil  rights  guarantees,  and 
the  Hou.se  has  taken  action  on  all  of 
these  measures  Siiiiuficant  proposals  in 
the  fields  of  education  con'^ervatlon.  and 
crime  control,  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent, have  also  been  .ipprnved  by  the 
second  session  of  the  QOtii  ConKre.ss 

This  has  been  an  active,  concerned 
Congress  We  cannot  expect  the  prob- 
lems of  a  country  as  complex  as  the 
United  States,  accumulated  over  two 
centuries  of  growth  and  expansion,  to  be 
solved  in  one  Coni^re.ss.  in  two  Con- 
gresses, or  even  in  three  or  four  such 
2-year  periods  We  can  only  show  our 
wlUingne.ss  and  our  re.solve  to  tackle  the 
Issues  that  confront  our  .society  and  our 
Government  year  by  year,  and  to  build 
for   a   better   .America.   This,   we   in   the 


ConRie.ss  have  done;  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  press  forward  in  the  year? 
ahead. 

.At  the  end  of  the  last  session.  I  stated 
that  the  90th  Congress  had  a  proud  rec- 
ord of  acinevement.  Today  I  am  pleased 
to  .say  that  that  record,  began  .so  weK 
during  the  first  .session,  is  coming  to  an 
equally  creditable  conclusion  in  the  .sec- 
ond Let's  look  at  the  legislative  recorc 
in  detail 

Departmental  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations are  well  on  the  road  to  coir- 
pletion  as  we  recess  for  the  conven- 
tions The  House  has  acted  on  all  regu- 
lar authorization  measures,  and  has  ap- 
proved all  but  two — foreign  aid  and  de- 
fense— of  the  appropriations  bills.  Be- 
cause of  the  dual  problems  of  mflatio:: 
and  a  balance-of-payments  deficr 
brought  on  in  large  part  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  we  have  tried  to  pare  down  the 
spending  proposals  to  the  minimum  level 
necessary.  Although  our  economy  Is 
strong  and  our  resources  arc  great,  we 
must  take  care  that  our  actions  do  not 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  world  mone- 
tary policies.  -A  strong  dollar  is  more  es- 
sential today  than  ever  before,  and  th^ 
90th  Congress  has  taken  prudent  step 
to  .safeguard  the  keystone  of  the  worlu 
monetary  .system. 

The  Tax  Adjustment  Act,  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  in  June,  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  these  step> 
Its  main  provisions  call  for  a  lO-percer.t 
income  tax  surcharge  on  individual  in- 
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„^n,es-retroactlve  to  April  1.  196&-and 

,n    corporate    income^retroactive    to 

January  1-whlch  will  remain  in  effect 

ntil  June  30,  1969;  a  $6  billion  reduction 

.:   Federal  spending  in  fiscal  1969:  a  SIO 

limion  reduction  in  new  obligational  and 

Ian  authority  below  fiscal  1969  budge 

.nmates-    legislative   recommendations 

bv  the  President  to  rescind  $8  billion  of 

^obligated  balances  of  obligational  and 

•  ian  authority  approved  prior  to  nscai 
Voeg-  and  extension  of  present  excise 
.■  ,x  rates  on  automobiles  and  communi- 
;.;tlons  through  December  31.  1969^  In 

ddition  the  congress  ^nf^ed  legislation 

•  ,  .  epeal  the  gold  cover  for  Federal  Re- 
..  rve  notes  and  to  provide  for  security 
-easures  for  banks  and  other  financial 
.:.stitutlons. 

Consumer  protection  was  a  matter  to 
winch  the  90th  Congress  gave  a  greai 
deaTof  attention-and  if  the  89th  Con- 
cress  will  be  remembered  as  the  -educa- 
tion congress,  ■   the  90th  Congress  de- 
.er\es  equal  recognition  as  the  ••consum- 
er Congress,'  Capping  a  campaign  that 
uas  begun  by  former  Democratic  Sen- 
it  ir  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  and  ably 
carried    through    by    Senator    William 
Pkoxmire   and   Congresswoman   Leonor 
^rLLivAN.  a  bill  requiring  disclosures  of 
credit,   and  annual   as  well  as  periodic 
disclosure  of  charges  on  revolving  credit 
accounts  was  enacted  in  May.  The  truth- 
;n-lending  law,  which  also  Provides  for 
reporting  of  interest  on  mortgages,  will 
mean  a  ureat  deal  to  millions  of  Amer- 
icans  who.  becau.se  of  their  limited  in- 
comes, end  up  paying  more  than  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  deceptive,  or  at  least 
caiifusmg.  credit  practices. 

Another  major  new  law  resulting  from 
tiu>  second  sessions  activities,  which  is 
.nrned  at  protection  of  the  American  con - 
,.umer,  directs  the  Secretary  o^  Trans- 
.lortation   to   conduct   a   comprehensive 
^tudv  of  all  relevant  aspects  of  the  exist- 
■ng  automobile  insurance  system.  And  a 
Unrd  proposal,  the  Fire  Research  and 
Safety  Act.  provides  for  a  national  fire 
research  and  safety  program,  and  estab- 
lishes a  National   Commission  on   Fire 
p-evention    and    Control    to    study    the 
problem  and  report  to  the  President  and 
Congress.  With  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
lues  and  the  destruction  of  miUions  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  each  year,  the 
area  of  fire  prevention  and  control  is  one 
on  which  we  need  to  bring  to  bear  the 
knowledge  of  a  broad-based  investiga- 
tion    Two    other    consumer    protection 
measures  are  currently  pending  before 
House-Senate    conference    comrnittees^ 
ope  provides  criminal  penalties  for  the 
manufacture,   advertisement   for   intro- 
duction or  introduction  of  motor  vehicle 
master  keys  into  interstate  commerce. 
and  the  other  authorizes  a  more  ade- 
quate program  of  poultry  inspection  in 
the  United  States.  One  further  proposal. 
mcorporated  in  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act,  would  prevent  fraudu- 
lent land  sales  by  regulating  the  sale  ol 
and  through  the  mails.  „„c„m 

In  taking  up  the  cause  of  the  consum- 
er the  second  session  of  this  Congress 
has  not  overlooked  its  continuing  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  areas  of  health  and 
education.  Since  the  begmning  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  in  1961.  Con- 
gress has  taken  giant  strides  forward  In 


opening  up  educational  opportunities  for 
?Wldren  who  had  been  too  long  neglect- 
ed    and  in  improving   medical  services 
^i-  families  unable   to  pay   for   proper 
medical   care.   The   90th  .Congress   has 
continued  this  effort.  Public  Law  302  ex- 
pands the  National   School  Lunch   Act 
by  establishing  a  program  of  chi  d-caie 
institutions,  either  public  or  private  non- 
profit, in  areas  where  poor  economic  con- 
ditions prevail  or  where  there  are  large 
concentrations  of  working  mothers,  and 
extends   the   school    breakfast   prograni 
through  fiscal  1971.  Other  House-passed 
legislation  would  authorize  supplemen- 
tary funds  for  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation   of    programs    to    improve 
nutrition  for  needy  children,  a  necessary 
step  when  one  considers  that  the  school 
breakfast  or  lunch  may  prove  to  be  the 
most  balanced  meal  of  the  day  for  many 
disadvantaged  children. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  ot 
1968    now  in  conference,  continues  and 
amends  several  oncoinp  educational  pro- 
grams which  have  provided  vital  assist- 
ance to  our  Nation's  students  over  the 
years.  The  Higher  Education  Facl  Ities 
Act   the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
the  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insurance 
Act  and  the  National  Defel^se  Education 
Jre  all  extended  by  the   1968  bill    The 
measure  also  consolidates  the  NDEA  stu- 
dent loan,  educational  opportunity  grant. 
and  work-study  programs,  which  have 
assisted  thousands  of  qualified  .students 
to  work  their  way  through  in.stitutions 
of   higher   learning.   Vocational   educa- 
tion programs  which  provide  important 
assistance   to   another   segment   of   our 
youthful     population,     were     continued 
and  expanded  by  HR.  18366.  also  in  con- 
ference  This  measure  provides  m  addi- 
tion for  the  consolidation  of  the  'Voca- 
tional Educational  Act  of  1963  with  two 
other  laws,  the  end  result  being  a  inorc 
comprehensive  and  unified  approach  to 
vocational  education  aid.  The  bill  also 
authorizes  new  programs  to  improv^e  the 
quality  of  vocational  training,  particu- 
larly for  handicapped  young  people. 

In  the  area  of  health,  several  impor- 
tant proposals  are  well  along  in  the  leg- 
islative process.  One  measure,  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  grants  initiated  in   1965 
to  establish  regional  medical  programs 
and   continues   for   2   years   the   health 
services  program  for  domestic  agncul- 
tural  migratory  workers.  It  iricoi-porates 
the  alcoholic  and  narcotic  addict  reha- 
biUtation  amendments,   and   authorizes 
grants  for  construction  of  facUities  loi 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
holism, along  with  funds  to  provide  for 
the   staffing   and   maintenance   of   such 
facilities.  It  is  time  the  Congress  tcwk 
special  steps  to  help  these  unfortunate 
people  to   become   productive   members 
W{  society  once  again.  Bills  t^  Pi-^Xi^.e  f  oi- 
the  protection  of  the  public  health  from 
radiation     emissions     from     electronic 
products,   such   as   television   sets,   and 
for    grants    to    construct    medical    and 
dental  teaching  facilities  and  to  build  or 
rehabilitate  facilities  for  nursing  schools 
have  been  approved  by  the  House  and 
Senate  respectively.  The  latter  proposaL 
the  Health  Manpower  Act,  which  also 
extends  the  authority  for  nurse  trainee- 


ships  and  authori-/es  scholarship  grants 
for  needy  students,  is  pending  on  the 
Hou.se  Calendar. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  ol 
legi-slatlon  to  gain  the  approval  of  the 
90th  Congress  is  the  Hou.sing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968.  In  Januaiy  Uie 
President  said : 


Svirely  u  iwtlon  that  can  go  to  the  moon 
can  place  a  decent  home  within  the  rcacn 
of  its  families 

The  1968  hou.sing  bill,  the  first  major 
overhaul  of  the  housing  program  since 
1949    is   the   Congress'   response   to   the 
President's  challenge.  One  of  the  most 
innovative  parts  of  the  bill,  now  await- 
ing the  President's  .signature,  would  pro- 
vide aid  in  the  form  of  reduced  interest 
costs  on  mortgages  to  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  trying  to  buy  a  home. 
This  would  afford  many  American  fam- 
ilies the  opportunity,  for  the  first  time^ 
to  own  their  own  home.  Title  II  of  the 
bill    would    help    to    provide    additional 
rental  housing   for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  and  incrca.se  authoriza- 
tions for  public  housing.  Other  principal 
sections  would:  First,  provide  guarantees 
for   financing  the  development  of  new 
communities;    .second,   amend   and   im- 
prove the  urban  renewal  program  and 
authorize  additional  funds  for  rehabili- 
tation; third,  broaden  and  extend  urban 
planning   assistance    programs:    fourtlv 
increase    the    authorization    for    uiban 
mass  transportation:  fifth,  authorize  the 
creation  of  private  profitmakmg  corpo- 
rations to  encourage  maxunum  partici- 
pation of  the  private  .sector  of  our  econ- 
omy in  building  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come housing:  sixth,  provide  direct  and 
insured  loans  m  rural  areas  where  othei 
aid  is  not  available:  seventh,  provide  for 
reinsurance  coverage  by  a  government 
corporation   for  insurers  against  prop- 
erty losses  resulting  from  riots  or  cui 
di-sorders:    eight,    authorize    a    national 
flood    in.surance    program    for    one-    to 
four-familv  homes  through  the  coopera- 
tion  of   the   private  insurance  industry 
and  the  Federal  Government;  ninth,  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  the  modc-^^ 
cities   program,    which    holds   so    much 
promise   for   the   rehabihtation   of   utal 
portions  of  our  Nation's  cities:   and  fi- 
nally 10th.  direct  the  President  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Jan- 
uary  15    1969,  on  housing  construction 
and  rehabilitation  goals  and  plans  for 
the  next  10  years.  This  measure  is  not 
the   product   of   a   -know-nothing,    clo- 
nothing-  Congress-as  some  have  seen 
fit  to  label  the  90th  Congress;  lather  it 
Sears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  recognizes 
the  problems  of  the  sixties-and  is  try- 
in"  to  do  something  about  them. 

Other   measures  to  assist  individuals 
who  have  not  had  an  equal  opportunity 
to  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  richest  coun- 
try in  the  worid  are  the  extension  of  the 
Vocational    Rehabilitation    Act.    which 
provides  grants  to  States  for  vocational 
Rehabilitation  .services  for  handicapped 
persons,  and  the  continuation  of  the  food 
stamo   program.   The   Railroad    Retire- 
SS'aS  and  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance    Act    Amendments    of    1968. 
Sc  Liw"257    liberalize  the  monthly 
benefits  received  by  railroad  retirees,  fi- 
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nanced  in  large  part  by  actuarial  gains 
from  the  1967  social  security  amend- 
ments 

The  record  of  the  90th  Congress  on 
civil  rights  is  a  proud  one  indeed  The 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act.  Public  Law  284. 
can  Uke  its  place  on  the  sUtute  books 
alongside  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  each  of 
which  is  a  milestone  In  the  continuing 
effort  to  guarantee  Negroes  suid  other 
racial  minorities  a  real  stake  m  Ameri- 
can life  Principal  among  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  284  are  the  protection  of 
persons  exercising  their  legal  and  civil 
rights  by  the  Federal  Government;  the 
establishment  of  national  fair  housing 
standards  to  prevent  racial  dLscrtmina- 
tion  in  the  rental  or  sale  of  housing .  the 
extension  of  Federal  jurisdiction  to  riots 
and  other  acU  of  civil  disobedience  which 
threaten  IntersUte  commerce,  and  the 
protection  of  the  basic  rights  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  Another  measure  which 
will  htljj  to  insure  justice  for  members 
of  radial  minorities  is  Public  Law  274. 
the  Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  It 
requires  that  jury  selection  in  Federal 
courts  be  random,  and  precludes  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind 

Crime  in  America  is  no  longer  just  a 
shocking  .statistic  one  reads  about  in  the 
morning   paper    It    is   increasing   at    an 
alarming  rate,  it  affects  every  law-abid- 
mg   citizen,   and   it   must   be   controlled 
before  it  threatens  tlie  very  fabric  of  our 
society    This  is  another  area   m  which 
the  90th  Congress  has  acted,  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  Act.  Public  Law  351, 
was     given     final      approval     In     June 
The  most  notable  features  of  this  new- 
law    are    the    foUowinc:    First,    author- 
ization   of     Federal     granUs     to    States 
to  aid  State  and  local  law -enforcement 
agencies  combat   crime   and   prevent  or 
control  riots,   second,  permission,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  admit  into  evi- 
dence   voluntary    confessions    of    crime 
even  when  the  suspect  wa.s  not  advisetl 
a.s  to  his  constitutiunal  rights,  third,  per- 
mission  for   wiretapping  and   electronic 
surveillance  by  police  under  certain  con- 
ditions   and    fourth    regulation  of  over- 
the-counter  sale  of  handguns  Other  bills 
aimed  at  controlling  or  preventmg  crime 
and  Its  tragic  side  effects  are     the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act.  providing  assistance  to  courts, 
correctional    system.->.     and    community 
agencies  to  help  deal  with  troublesome 
youthful  criminals,  drug  use  legislation, 
which  provides  for  increasing  penalties 
for  Illegal  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in 
LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  a 
gun-control  bill,  which,  as  approved  by 
the  House,  regulates  the  interstate  sale 
of  rifles  and  shotguns 

While  approving  these  mea.-.ure.s  to 
help  control  the  cnnunal  element  In 
America,  we  must  acknowledge  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  the  root  causes  of 
crime — poverty.  aimlessne.ss.  lack  of  edu- 
cation— to  which  we  must  direct  our 
never- falling  attention.  For  it  is  only  in 
that  way  that  we  will  ever  succeed  in 
makuig  people  obey  the  law  because  it  is 
in  their  best  interests  We  want  to  reduce 
crime,  but  as  a  free  society,  we  don  t 
want  to  have  to  put  a  policeman  on 
every  comer 


The  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress has  compiled  an  admirable  record 
in  the  field  of  conservation  and  natural 
resources,  approving  some  measures  that 
had  been  sUlled  in  previous  Congresses 
The  Redwood  National  Park  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and   is  awaiting  final  confer- 
ence  action     Proposals   for   a    national 
trails  system,  to  promote  public  access  to. 
travel  within,  and  enjoyment  of  National 
and     State     parks,     forests,     recreation 
areas,  and  historic  sites,  have  also  been 
approved   by    both   the   House  and   the 
Senate    Our  natural  heriUge  is  one  we 
should  take  care  to  protect  and  preserve 
so  that  future  generations  of  Americans 
can  also  enjoy  the  varied  beauties  of  our 
country   In  a  more  practical  vein,  water 
IS  a  precious  resource  we  must  conserve 
if  we  are  to  survive   Legislation  enacted 
thus  session,  or  clase  to  enactment,  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  and  use  of  water 
resources    provides   for   investigation   of 
certain  water  resource  developments  in 
North  Dakota,  Arizona,  and  Oklahoma: 
for  expansion  of  the  salt  water  conver- 
sion  program:    for  construction  of  im- 
provements for  watershed  protection  and 
flood    prevention     and    for    a    National 
Water  Commission  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  water  resource  prob- 
lems and  programs   .A.nd  amendments  to 
the  land  and  water  conservation   fund. 
Public  Law  401.  provide  additional  funds 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  original 
act.  Finally,  authorization  of  the  central 
Arizona  project,  which  is  aimed  at  aiding 
and    relieving    water-deficient    areas    in 
the  S<iuthwest   United  States,  has  been 
approved  by  the  House  and  Senate. 

Two  major  bills  in  the  transportation 
area  have  been  cleared  by  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress,  One  em- 
powers the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
tJ  prescribe  rules  and  standards  to  regu- 
late aircraft  noise.  Public  Law  411,  and 
the  other  not  vet  sicned  by  the  Presi- 
dent, authorizes  additional  roads  in  the 
U  S    Interstate  System 

.■\nd  Congres.s  has  mdlcated  its  con- 
tinuing concern  for  the  welfare  of  those 
who  have  defended  their  country.  The 
House  approved  <i  resolution  expressing 
the  .sense  of  Conmess  that  each  Federal 
department  and  agency  should  try  to 
provide  employment  for  veterans  return- 
ing from  duty  in  Vietnam,  and  that  they 
should  assist  such  veterans  in  obtaining 
priority  employment  with  private  enter- 
prise .\nother  measure  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  would  extend  edu- 
cational assistance  to  widows  of  veterans 
killed  iri  the  course  of  military  service, 
and  a  third  would  increase  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans 

Voting  is  on  everybody's  mind  this 
year,  with  the  selection  of  the  next  Presi- 
dent to  be  determined  in  November.  The 
Congress  acted  to  facilitate  voting  for 
certain  American  citizens  by  amending 
the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955 
to:  First,  encourace  States  to  alter  ab- 
sentee registration  and  voting  procedures 
in  order  that  citizens  temporarily  resid- 
ing overseas  may  vote  in  elections.  Public 
Law  343:  and  second,  assist  armed  serv- 
ices personnel  to  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions. Public  Law  344.  And  after  the 
tragic  shooting  of  former  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy   In   June,   the   Congress   acted 


quickly  to  approve  legislation  pro\icl- 
ing  Secret  Service  protection  for  all 
major  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
candidates. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  winch 
gives  the  President  power  to  propose  cer- 
tain organizational  changes  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Federal  Govemn.f-nt. 
four  reorganization  plans  were  submit  led 
to  the  Congress  in  1968.  None  was  re- 
jected, and  all  are  now  in  effect.  Re- 
organization  Plan   No.    1    provided   :o: 
creation  of  a  single  Bureau  of  Narcc'ics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  the  Departrr.  nt 
of   Justice,   thus   consolidating   the     Id 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  in  Treasurj-  and  ,l.e 
Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  Control  in  Hb  \V 
and  enabling  the  Federal  Governmen'  lo 
deal  more  efficiently  and  effectively  '•'  'h 
the  problems  of  drug  abuse.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  2  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment  of   Transportation   from   ;!ie 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment   urban    mass    transportation 
programs  and  imifled  these  activities  in 
a  new  Urban  Mass  Transportation  .^d- 
ministratlon  within  the  Department    >! 
Transportation.     Reorganization     Phms 
No.  3  and  No.  4  both  dealt  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government;  No.  3  with 
recreation  activities,  and  No.  4  with  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

Another    organizational    change    .ip- 
proved  by  this  Congress  was  Publ  c  Lnw 
90-407,  which  changes  and  improves  f;,e 
organization  and  operation  of  tie  Na- 
tional   Science    Foundation,    establist.-d 
m  1950,  New  emphasis  is  thereby  :;i»'n 
to  the  Foundation's  basic  missions,  ai:d 
its     organization     and     structure     are 
streamlined  for  more  effective  operati->r. 
Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  lo^k 
steps  to  establish  procedures  for  look:   : 
into  the  official  conduct  of  their  Mf   ,- 
bers  The  House  Committee  on  Standa:  ci- 
of  Official  Conduct  was  made  a  pern,  - 
nent  standing  committee  with  desiana'  .'. 
investigatory  and  jurisdictional  pov^-: 
and    the    Senate    Select    Committee 
Standards  and  Conduct  established 
resolution  guidelines  for  official  conri  .  • 
of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

For  the  District  of  Columbia.  ; 
Congress  approved  legislation  autho;:-- 
ing  the  popular  election  of  the  sch  '1 
board.  This,  together  with  the  reorpa:,;- 
zation  of  the  District's  government  . :  - 
fected  by  the  Congress  last  year,  wii:  :■ 
a  long  way  toward  providing  more  - 
sponsive  government  for  the  resident-  : 
the  Nations  Capital  City, 

The  second  session  of  the  90th  C.:.- 
gress  hsLs  met  its  responsibilities  in  Vr.c 
field  of  foreign  affairs  as  well  as  on  th- 
domestic  front,  Vietnam,  of  course,  :e- 
mains  our  principal  concern,  but  we  ?.'■" 
all  hopeful  that  the  Paris  peace  taU:- 
will  lead  to  an  honorable  resolution  : 
that  conflict.  The  foreign  aid  authon.',<- 
tion  bill  is  now  making  its  way  throii  -. 
the  Congress,  with  the  appropriation  le  - 
islation  to  come  after  the  recess,  T!  •' 
food  for  peace  program,  which  auth; : - 
izes  $6,2  bilhon  in  food  aid  to  less-de- 
veloped coimtries,  was  signed  into  hi 
by  the  President  earlier  this  week,  Tl.. 
is  an  important  way  in  which  we  cr.. 
contribute  some  of  our  abimdant  food 
supplies  to  help  the  needy  in  other  pait- 
of  the  world,  and  it  has.  in  the  Presi- 
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dents  words,  given    •life  to  millions  of 
oeople"  across  the  globe. 

TTiis  is  the  record  of  the  second  session 
nf  the  90th  Congress  to  date.  It  speaKS 
or  TtseTf.   A  great  deal  of   signincant 
legislation  has  been  approved,  and  I  fiUly 
expect  that  those  measures  on  which  ac- 
tion is  almost  completed  wi".  b«^^leared 
before  we  adjourn  sine  die  in  the  fall. 
We  have  not  answered  all  the  questions, 
ve  have  not  provided  all  the  solutions- 
and  we  never  will.  The  steps  we  have 
taken  over  the  past  2  years  aim  at  a  bet- 
ter life  for  all  Americans,  but  it  takes 
aore  than  statutory  law  to  reshape  the 
'roflle  of  American  society.  We  have  pro- 
vided the  framework  for  change;   it  Is 
.ow  up  to  all  of   us  to  see  that  that 
iiamework  is  filled  out  with  the  detail 
>,f  human  respect  and  cooperation  essen- 
tial for  any  meaningful  progress. 

I  submit  that  the  90th  Congress  has 
compiled  a  proud  record  of  achievement. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 

address  the  House,  following  the  legls- 

iative  program  and  any  special  orders 

heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  O-Hara  of  Illinois,  for  30  minutes. 

Mr  GONZ.ALEZ,  for  10  minutes,  today, 

Mr  STAGGERS,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Buchanan  >at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WYATT)  for  10  minutes,  today;  and  to 
evise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Halpern  'at  the  request  of  Mr, 
Wyatt>  for  20  minutes,  today:  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS   OF  REMARKS 
Bv  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

°Mr.  RousH  in  four  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr  OHara  of  Illinois  in  five  instances 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY  in  two  instances  and  lo 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  tables  and  ma- 
tenal  in  more  complete  elaboration  on 
congressional  action  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  DtJLSKi  and   to   include  an  edi- 
torial in  two  Instances.  .     ,  ^^   ^^ 
Mr    Cleveland    and    to    include   ex- 
traneous material,  immediately  follow- 
ing his  remarks  earlier  today. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter  in  two  instances, 

Mr   O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter  in  five  in- 

.-tances.  .„,„  ■„ 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin  in  two  in- 

"  Mr  Fountain  to  extend  his  remarks 
,n  the  Record  of  August  1  after  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Laird  on  the  National  Eye 
Institute  biU  (H.R,  12843^  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  and  a  table. 

Mr,  Randall  in  two  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WYATT)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 


Mr  BROOMrniLD  in  five  Instances. 
Mr.  Pulton  of  Pennsylvania  m  five  m- 

stances.  .     ^ 

Mr.  QtJiLLEN  in  five  instances, 
Mr.  Felly  in  five  instances. 
Mr  RuppE  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BLACKBURN  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Hall  in  three  instances, 
Mr.  Morse  of  Massachusetts  in  two  In 

stances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R,  Ford. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SCHERLE. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr  Buchanan  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Cunningham  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK. 

Mr.  Harsh  a, 

Mr.  Keith  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  MizE. 

Mr.  BtTTTON. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Myers, 

Mrs.  Reid  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Adair  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Kleppe, 

Mr.  Mailliard, 

Mr.  EscH, 

Mr.  Michel  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey  in  two  instances, 

Mr,  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Snyder  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClure, 

Mr.  Bray  in  four  instances, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Corman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Farbstein  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Fisher  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Ryan  in  four  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. ,     ^ 

Mr  EiLBERG  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Irwin  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  three 

instances. 

Mr.  MoNAGAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Olsen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr,  Vanik  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Willis. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr,  Zablocki  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Gibbons. 

Mr.   RooNEY   of  Pennsylvania   m  six 

instances, 

Mr.  Long  of  Man-'land. 

Mr.  Kyros.  .     ^ 

Mr,  Bingham  in  three  instances, 

Mr,  Udall  in  four  instances, 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr  KORNEGAY  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Cohelan  in  four  instances. 

Mr  Machen  in  five  instances, 

Mr  RoYBAL  In  five  instances. 


Mr.  Hagan  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  St  Onge  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.FRIEDEL. 

Mr,  Pickle  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado. 
Mr   EviNS  of  Tennessee, 
Mr  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
Mr,  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Downing  In  two  Instances, 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

Joint  resolutions  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S  J  Res  191  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  er^tlon  of  a  statue  of  Benito  Pablo 
Juarez  on  public  grounds  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 

""sf  Reri97,  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
cerUln  references  in  section  4(li  of  ^^^  fct 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  chapter  37  of  title 
38  of  the  united  States  Code  with  respect 
to  the  veterans'  home  loan  program,  t-o  a^nend 
the  National  Housing  Act  with  respect  to  in- 
terest rates  on  insured  niortgages,  and  .or 
other  purposes."  approved  May  7.  1988.  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
bv  the  Speaker: 

H  R  10864  An  act  authorizing  the  Secre- 
Uirv  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
m  sahne  Sounty,  Ark  .  u>  the  Dlerks  Forests, 
Inc  ,  and  for  other  purposes, 

HR  15794.  An  act  to  provide  for  tj,b. 
.standards  and  a  national  inspection  system 
lor  grain,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  16361,  An  act  U>  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  ^    ,„^   ,   .-ears 

HR  16729  An  act  W  extend  for  2  \ears 
certain  programs  providing  assistance  to 
students  at  instltutloiis  of  higher  education 
to  modlfv  such  programs,  and  vo  Provide  for 
planning,  evaluation,  and  adequate  leadtime 
in  such  programs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S  3638  An  act  to  provide  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers;  „„„„,- 

S  3710  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion repair,  and  preservation  of  ^^^rtaln  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion,  flood   control,   and  for  other  purposes, 

^"s  3865  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  Present  to  he 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  16361.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 
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H  R  16T2«  An  Act  to  expend  for  2  years  cer- 
tain programs  providing  aMlstance  to  stu- 
dents at  instltuticns  of  higher  education.  Mi 
modify  such  programs  and  m  provide  .'or 
planning,  evaluation  and  adequate  ieadtime 
In  such  programs 


VreSSAGE  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  informed  'he  House  that 
on  the  folIowiiK  dates  the  President 
approved  and  signed  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  followlnii!  titles 
On  June  27.  '.968 
H  R  17320  An  act  U)  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  gram  an  easement 
over  certain  lands  to  the  St  Louls-3aa  P^ran- 
clsco  R.-«!!*-,>y  cri 

On  Jine  28    1968 
H  R    4961     An  act   f   r  '.he  relief  of  Donald 
E    Crlchton 

HR  6.105  An  *<-  f  ^r  the  relief  of  Claud 
Ferguson 

HR  IJ890  An  act  for  the  relief  :if  Leeter 
W    Heln  .ind  S-idle  Heln 

HR  9S68  An  iw'  f  r  he  relief  of  Luclen 
A     M-.il*?:vVi 

H  R  15414  An  act  to  Increase  revenues,  to 
.iniit  expenditures  and  new  Jbllgatlonal  au- 
thority   and  for    ither  purposts    and 

HR  I595I  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform 
annual  observances  of  certain  legaJ  public 
holidays  on  Mondays,  and  fi>r  other  pur- 
poses 

On  June  29.  1968 
HJ     Res     :,168     Joint    resolution    making 
continuing  ,ippn>prlatlonB  for  the  fiscal  ", ear 
1969     and   for    -)ther   purpiises. 

H  R  1706  An  act  I'-r  "he  relief  of  Sophie 
Stathacupulos, 

HR  5199  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
E    Denman. 

HR  6157  An  act  to  amend  section  3620 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  pay- 
roll deductions  for  Federal   employees: 

HR  10058  An  act  for  the  relief  of  .Mrs 
Est.Ter  D   B  >rda.  and 

H  R  10135  An  act  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
peditious .Taturallzatlon  of  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  U  S  citizen  who  dies  while  serv- 
ing In  an  active  duty  status  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States 
On  July  1.  1968 
H  R  J270  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cape 
David  Campbell. 

H  R  24.55  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dean  P 
Ba.-telt 

H  R  268«  An  ict  .'or  the  relief  of  the  es- 
tate ^f  C.i.irles  C   Be.-iurv- 

H  R  5854  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  E 
Juanita  C  i.llnson: 

H  R  808«  A.i  act  for  the  relief  of  WlUard 
Herr.d -n  Rusk; 

HR  1OO50  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt 
Russell  r    Rindall: 

HR  '.a;  ty  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Uoyd 
VV    CjrOi5ier. 

HR  11166  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  S 
H.ildeman    Jr  ; 

HR  12073  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
.Allunarlo, 

H  R  15216  .An  act  to  authorize  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments m  the  improvement  of  their  correc- 
tional ivstems.  and 

HR  17268  .An  act  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production   Act  of    1950.  .md    for  other  pur- 

pOjCS- 

On  Ju.v  2   1968 

H  R  1655  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clara  B 
Hyssong, 

H  R  4566  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F 
Thomas     and 

HR  10655  .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arthur 
.\nderson 

On  July  3,  1966: 

H  R  15856  .An  act  to  authorize  approp.'-la- 
tlons  to  "he  National  .Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration    for    research    and    develop- 


ment, cunstructlcn  of  facUUles.  and  admln- 
isfratlve  operations,  and  for  other  purposes 
On  July  5,  1968 

H  R  1884.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Vlrglle 
P'isf,»y 

HR  3931  .An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
April   3.    1952 

HR  ilSS  An  a(  t  ;.■  amend  titles  10.  14 
.ind  37  LTnlted  States  Code  to  provide  for 
confinement  and  treatment  of  offenders 
AUaln.st  rlie  Uniform  Code  'if  Military  Justice: 

HR  7H«2  An  act  for  the  relief  i.f  o«Tlaln 
:ndlviduals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
■he  Navy  at  certain  US  naval  stations  in 
Florida: 

H  K  H4H1  .\n  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Belk 

HR  8581  An  act  to  amend  section  11- 
(41.  b  I  "f  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
■*-hlch  relates  '.i  the  sales  price  for  the  re- 
ports if  tlie  opinions  of  the  US  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  clrculti 

H  R  10003  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  M 
Stevens. 

H  R  10480  .An  act  to  prohibit  desecration 
of  the  flag,  and  for  other  purposes, 

HR  11959  An  act  for  the  relief  nf  Robert 
E,  Nesbllt, 

H  R  13050  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
States  C(xle  to  authorize  an  IncreMse  in  'he 
numbers  of  otTlcer';  of  the  Navv  desii;na;e<l  fi  r 
engineering  duty  aeronautical  engineering 
duty    ,'tnd  special  duty: 

HR     13315    An   act   to  amend   section    127 
if  title  28.  United  States  Code    to  define  more 
precisely    the    territory    Included    In    the   two 
judicial  districts  of  Virginia; 

H  R  13373  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
('    Mockler. 

HR  13593  An  .ict  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Ci>de.  to  lncrea.se  the  number 
of  congressional  alternates  authorized  to  be 
nominated  tor  each  vacancy  at  the  Military, 
Na\al    md  .Air  Force  .Academies. 

H  R  14907  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credin  Union  Acl: 

H  R  14910  An  act  to  imend  the  Commu- 
nications Art  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  give  the 
Federal  Communications  Commls.slon  au- 
thority to  prescribe  reKUlatlons  lor  the  manu- 
lacture.  Import  sale,  shipment  or  use  of 
devices  which  lause  harmful  interference  to 
radio  reception. 

HR.  15789  .An  act  to  amend  section  2306 
of  title  10,  United  States  Cc;<le,  to  authorize 
certain  contracts  for  services  and  related 
supplies  to  extend  beyond   1   vear; 

HR  16127  An  act  to  Incre.ase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  ofti.  er«  lor  the  Coast 
Guard: 

HR  16429  .An  act  t<«  pro\lde  for  the  con- 
veyance by  the  Secretary  of  'he  Interior  of 
certain  lands  .md  interests  In  .aiids  in  Grand 
and  Clear  Creek  Counties,  Colo  ,  in  exchange 
for  rertaln  lands  within  the  national  forests 
of  Colorado    and   for  other  purposes: 

HR  17002  .An  act  'o  amend  'he  tobacco 
marketing  quota  provisions  >f  the  .Agricul- 
tural .Adjustment  .Act  of   1938:   and 

HR  17024  .An  .let  'o  repeal  section  1727 
of  title  18.  United  Stales  Code,  so  as  to  per- 
mit prrisecutlon  oi  postal  employees  for  fail- 
ure to  remit  p'lstage  due  collections,  under 
the  postal  embezzlement  st.ttute  .section 
1711  of  title  IB  United  State,s  Cixle 
On  July  6.  1968 

HR  16451  .All  act  :o  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  the 
iseveral  governments  of  Central  America  in 
the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  it  rinderpest 
On  July  7.  1968 
HR  15345  .An  act  to  provide  security 
measure**  for  banks  and  aher  flnajiclal  In- 
stitutions, and  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  'he  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance Corporation  as  receiver 

HR  16162  .An  act  to  enable  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  approve 
extension  of  certain  loans,  guarantees,  iuid 
Insurance  In  connection  with  expxjrts  from 
the   United   States   In   order   to  Improve   the 


balance  "f  payments  and  foster  the  •  t-. 
term  ci'mnierclal  Interests  cf  the  I"'  -.-.i 
States,  and 

HR  16819  An  act  to  amend  the  V -m- 
tlonal  Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  the  i,- 
thorlzatlon  of  grants  to  States  for  rehabil:-,.- 
til  in  services  to  broaden  the  scope  of  good, 
■md  services  available  under  that  .ict  for  'h- 
handicapped  and  for  other  [lurpotes 
On  .July  11  1968 
H  R  6279  .An  .ict  to  provide  for  the  r.  iv.-. 
lion,  compilation,  critical  evaluation,  [jvu^,;- 
catlon,  and  sale  (jf  standard  reference  iI,it  , 
HR  15979  An  act  to  amend  section  2  : 
the  act  of  .August  1,  1958,  as  amended  ,:, 
order  to  prevent  or  mlniml/e  injury  tn  :,.,h 
and  wildlife  from  the  use  Jt  insectlc  cs 
herbicides  lunglcldes  .ind  other  pestic.t^s 
and 

H  J,  Res  nil  Joint  resolution  i;rantlng  ihe 
consent  of  Congress  to  certain  .iddUloii.il 
powers  conferred  upon  the  Kansas  City  Atch 
Transportation  Authority  by  the  State-  f 
Kansas  and  Missouri 

On  July  13    1968- 
H  R     3639     .An    act    to    protect    the   punllc 
health  by  amending  the  Federal  Fxm!    Ding, 
and  Co.smet:c  Act  to  consolidate  cer'.un  pn- 
vlslons  as.'urlng  the  safety  and  efT»ct Heiress 
of  new  .iiilnial  drugs,  .md  for  <  t>ier  ;jurp.-:-et 
On    July    18     1968 
HR    5404,   .An   ,ict   to  amend   the  Natlo:i.iI 
Science    P'oundatlon    .\ct    of    19.50    to    ni  .ke 
changes  and  improvements  In  the  organ,  i- 
tlon  and  operation  of  the  Foundation,  and  :  .r 
other  purpoi-es:  and 

HJ  Res  l:i02  Joint  resolution  to  .lUtlmr- 
li'.e  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
deslgnatluk;  the  week  f  October  13,  1168, 
as  'Salute  to  Elsenhower  Week 
On  July  21  1968: 
H  R  3400  .An  act  to  .imend  the  Federal 
Aviation  .Act  of  1958  to  require  aircr.itt  noise 
abatement  regulation,  and  for  jiher  pur- 
poses: 

H  R  4739  .An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  grant  lone-'erm  leases  with 
respect  to  land,*  in  the  El  Portal  administra- 
tive site  adjacent  to  Yosemlte  National  Piirk 
Calif     and  for  other  purposes; 

,HR  10773  .An  act  to  amend  section  1730 
of  title  18  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
uniform  or  badge  of  the  letter-carrier  branch 
of  the  postal  service  to  be  worn  In  theatrical, 
television,  .r  motlon-!>lcture  production."! 
inder  I'ertaln  circumstance.^, 

HR  13402  .An  act  authorizing  the  use  of 
certain  buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  chancery  purp>oses: 

HR  16065  An  :ict  to  direct  the  Secret.srv 
of  .Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  "he 
United  States  conditions  In  deeds  conveylne 
■  ertam  l.mds  -o  the  State  of  Iowa  :ind  '  r 
'  ther  purposes:   and 

HR  16703  An  act  to  authorize  ccr:ai;i 
constructl.;in  at  military  Installations,  and 
for  other  purposes 

On   July   23,    1968: 
H  R  4544     An  act  for  the  relief  of  OiovanTi.i 
IiiKUl  Oallara: 

H  R  11287  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Amir  V. 
Khan: 

H  R  13301  An  act  to  confer  United  States 
citizenship  posthumously  upon  Pfc,  John 
R  Anell; 

HR  18038  .An  act  making  appropriations 
f  ir  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal  ye?.r 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  other  purpose-: 
and 

HR   18203    An  act   to  Increase  the  «lze   'f 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  Gallaudet  College, 
and   for  other   purposes. 
On  July  24.  1968 
H  R  1879    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stanls'.aw 
.md  Jull.jnna  .Szvmonik: 

H  R  2756  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Arlev  r 
Beem  aviation  electrician's  mate  chief.  U  ~ 
Navy: 

H  R  4976  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Splrou  Koukos; 

HR  5704  .An  act  to  grant  minerals,  ;  ;- 
eluding  oil,  gas    and  other  natural  deposit';. 


„  ,ertaln  lands  In  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Indian  Reservation,  Mont  ,  to  certain  Indians, 

-;lk"^^.^"^-  -  "to  amend  the  Interna- 
..fnll  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
'mended  o  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
;unat.rn  of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
l.n.,\,   and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  R   16024  An  act  to  extend  for  2  years  the 
^  "of  Stember  30.  1965,  relating  to  h  gh- 
"peed   ground   transportation,  and  for  other 
...iirooses, 
'      ■     on  July  26.  1968 

H  R  272  An  act  to  extend  the  period  dur- 
,.,^  which  amounts  transferred  from  the 
nplovment  security  administration  account 
m  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  State 
ccounts  may  be  used  by  the  States  for  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  .^dmlnlstratlon. 
Hr    2695    An  .>ct  for  the  relief  of  Donald 

"  .'  ir'^a'l    An  r.ct  lor  the  relief  of  James 

^^  h"'rT4B1  \r  act  'o  amend  section  620.  title 
38  united  States  Code,  to  authorize  payment 
of  t  higher  proportion  of  hospital  costs  In 
establUhlng  am^.nts  payable  for  nursing 
hnnie  care  for  cert,*ln  veterans; 
"^  HR    8087    An  .ct  for  the  relief  of  Henry 

^"Kir'8809     An    act    for   the   relief   of   Ma]. 

H    Us  O  Hall;  ,,  ,     ,  .,,^ 

UK     14323,   An   act    for   the   relief  of  Mrs. 

""hr'  149.54  -An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
united  States  Ccxle  to  improve  vocations^ 
re!>abiUt^tlon  training  for  service-connec  ed 
yeter.uis  bv  :..uthorr/lng  pur.n.it  of  such 
trxlnlne  on  a  part-time  b:HSis; 

HR  15562.  An  :Acr  -^  extend  the  expiration 
ci,'te  of  the  act  of  .Sept-ember  19.  19661 

HR  16902  An  r.ct  t-.  amend  title  38  of  the 
united  Stat^  C<xle  ;n  order  -o  Pr™;;i{! 
cire  and  treatment  ■  f  veter.ois  lu  State  ^et- 
er.tns'  homes;  and  ,,„„„ 

HK   17354     ^n   act    making   appropriations 
,,..    a^p*  Denartmer.-.   ■  f   the  Interior  and  re- 
,-ed  acencies  lor  'i.c  f.scal  year  ending  June 
3')   1969.  and  for  other  purposes, 
on  Jul V  27,  1968  • 
« T>   ifi-liO    An    i.ct    to   amend    section    2iz 
,.b"   of   the   Merchant   M..rine   Act.    1936.   as 
:•  mended, 

on  July  30,  1968:  ,       tt  „ 

HR   1806.S.An  act   to   .imend   the   Foreign 

ser..ce  Buildings  .Act,  1926,  t  .  .tuthorize  r.d- 

dlll.ina'.  aoproprlations. 

On  Ju'.v  31,  1968; 

HR   10673    An  t.ct  to  amend  title  III  of  the 

Packers      and      Stockyards      Act,      1921.      as 

''HR''f2120.  An  act  to  .>ssist  the  courts, 
rarrectional  svstems  community  agencies 
,nd  primary  and  secondary  public  school 
stems  to  prevent  treat,  and  control  juve- 
uile  delinquency;  to  support  research  and 
,r.,in.ng  eflcrus  m  the  prevention,  treatment^ 
,.nd  control  of  juvenile  delinquency;  and  for 

other  nurpcses:  and  

H  J  Res  1420  Joint  resolution  making 
r-.ntmuing' appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
l:i69,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  executive 
communications  were  taken  /rom  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows. 

2103.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State^ 
transmitting  the  16th  annual  report  on  the 
extent  and  dlsposlUon  of  U.S.  contrlbut  ons 
t3  mternatlonr^arganlzatlons.  pursuant  to 
sect  on  2  of  Public  l^w  81-806  iH.  Doc^No, 
375)°  to  the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  jM-lnted, 

2104,  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  "/the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  copies  of  the  Air  Force 
repori  entitled  "Semiannual  Experimental. 
Development.  Test,  and  Research  Procure- 
ment Xctlon  Report,"  lor  the  period  Janu- 
■irv  1  through  June  30.  1968.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  10  U.SC  2357;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services, 

2105  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretarv 
of  the'  Navy  for  Installations  and  L^g^^'". 
transmitting  notification  on  ^^e  proposed 
transfer  of  the  submarine  Dnim  i  AGt>S-22Bl 
to  the  U  S.S.  Alabama  Battleship  Commission. 
pursuant  to  section  7308, c,  of  title  10,  United 
States   Code;    to    the    Committee    on    Armed 

\l06  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmuting  a  report  on 
improvements  achieved  m  the  mam'ge";^;;^ 
of  supplies  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Department  of  the  Interior;  to  tne  Commit- 
tee on  Govermnent  Operations 

2107  A  letter  from  the  Clerk  of  t:;e  V.b. 
House  of  Representatives,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  the  peruxl  of  January  1  u-<  J""''  ^o 
T968  pursuant  to  .section  105  of  Public  Law 
H8-454;  to  the  Cv.mmltt^e  on  House  Aam.n- 
istration, 

O108  A  letter  from  the  Commls.sioner,  Ini- 
mrgration  and  Naturalization  service,  U.b^ 
Department  of  Justice  tr..nsinlttmg  copies 
,,f  orders  .suspendir.g  deportation,  toeemer 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  P"!"-"';''; 
to  the  provisions  of  sect.on  244,  a  H  1  ,  of  the 
Inunleration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  ..mend- 
ed- to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

■n09  A  letter  from  the  Secrefirv  c.i  the 
Intorior  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
fie'N.ationil  Park  Foundation,  inirsuant  to 
section  10  Of  Public  Law  '^0-209  ,81  Stat. 
656);  to  the  C.-mmitt^e  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular AlTairs. 

2110  A  letter  Irom  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  X..&. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspendinu'  deportation,  together 
?4h  a  list  of  the  iK-rsou.  involved,  pursuu  U 
to  the  provisions  of  section  244,a)  (2,  of  t.he 
mimigration  and  Nationaiitv  Act.  as  amend- 
ed-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Juaici.iry. 

2111  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  C.eu- 
eral  of  the  United  Suites,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  lor  improvement.,  m  manage- 
ment of  the  excess  pr.pcnv  program.  Agency 
or  international  Development,  Departmen 
of  State-  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the    Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr     MILLS      Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means    H  R  7567    A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
ivalR^venue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  compensation  f°r  purposes  of 
tax  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Tax  Act^ 
rTri    for   other   purposes;    with   amendment 
tS^nt   NO    1844  K  Referred  to  the  Committee 
ofthe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Mr   DAWSON:  Committee  on  Oovernment 
operations.  HR   18826.  A  bill  to  achieve  the 
ftfllest     cooperation     and     coordination     of 
.ctivltles  among  the  levels  of  government  In 
order  to  improve  the  operation  of  our  Fed- 
eraf   system    in    an    increasingly    complex 

society-,    to    improve    the    '^d'^"^'«^^!i\'°"    ° 
grants-in-aid  to  the  States,  to  permit  pro- 
vLlon  of  reimbursable  technical  services  W 
State  and  local  government,  to  establish  co- 
ordinated intergovernmental  pol  cy  and  ad- 
ministration of  grants  and  loans  for  develop- 
ment assistance,  to  provide  for  the  acquUl- 
fon     use,    and    disposition    of    land    within 
urban    areas    by    Federal    agencies    in    con- 
formity with  local  government  programs,  and 
or  other  purposes  (Rept  No.  1845) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
St<ate  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PERKINS:  CommUt.ee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  T.R  15990,  A  bill  to  :anend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
'1962  ;is  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept 
No  1846,  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  POAGE-  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
HR  lSO-i:i.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secrcl:iry  ol 
Agriculture  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  a  condition  in  a  deed  con- 
veying certain  laud  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
-,,r  other  purposes  iRept.  No,  1847 ,.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Wl-.ole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 

Mr  POAGE;  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR  18207  A  bill  'o  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Aerlculture  t.  rele.Hse,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  a  condition  in  a  deed  convey- 
ing certain  lands  to  the  South  Carolina  State 
commission  of  Forestry  so  i^  ^«  Permli  fcuc^^ 
commission,  subject  to  a  certain  condltioi., 
to  exchange  such  lands;  with  amendmen. 
(R'^pt  No  1848,.  Referred  to  the  Commlt-ee 
uf  the  Whole  House  on  the  St:,te  of  the 
Union, 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  r.iove  tnat  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Thp  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In  ac- 
co-darice  with  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 8C5  of  the  90th  Congress,  the  Chair 
declares  the  House  adjourned  until  iz 
o'clock  noon.  Wednesday.  September  4, 

'  Thereupon  « at  4  o'clock  and  23  minutes 
pm,.  pursuant  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  805.  the  House  adjourned  un- 
til Wednesday,  September  4,  1968.  at  1-2 
o'clock  noon, 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  i-eference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows. 

Mr  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Report  entitled  'P^lv^^^^..^"^^. 
the  National  Data  Bank  Concept  <35th  re 
port  by  the  committee  1  ,Rept,  No,  18421^ 
Wred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of   the  Union, 

Mr  WATTS:  Committee  on  W'ays  and 
Means.  H.R.  11394,  A  bill  to  amend  cerUln 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
?9M  relating  to  distilled  splri^.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  18431 . 


PUBLIC  BILLS  .^ND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  tule  XXII.  jnibiic 
bills  and  resolution.'^  were  introduced  aucl 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  ASHLEY:  ,..,-,« 

HR   19312    A     bill     to     amend     tK:e     ia. 
united  States  Code,  to  provide  employment 
•uid    relocation    assistance    for    veter.uis;    to 
the   Committee   on  Veterans'   Affairs, 
Bv  Mr  BELL : 
HR   19313,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
substances  .-^ct  to  provide  safe  packagine  o. 
toxic  household  subst..nces  in  order  to  pro- 
...rt   children;    to   the   Committee   on   Inter- 
-t,re  ;.nd  Foreign   Commerce. 
Bv  Mr  CUNNINGHAM: 
HR  19314.  A   bill   to   provide   for   ?.    study 
o^   -he   need    for   increased   expenditure-   for 
public    works    in    smaller   urban    areas    a^    .. 
means    of     reversing     the    migratory     trend 
"ov^ard     large     metropolitan     areas;     to     the 
Committee    on    Public    Works, 
Bv  Mr  HALEY ; 
HR    19315,  A  bill  to  establish  the  (\^^;^y 
of  unprocessed  timber  from  cerUln  Federal 
landB^whlch  may  be  sold  for  export  during 
the  calendar  years  1968  through  19,2.   .0  the 
committee   on   Interior   and   Insular   AfTalrs 
Bv  Mr.  PETTIS; 
HR   19316    A    bill    for    the    establlshmen^ 
.  f     a     Civilian     Aviation     Academy;     to     .he 
committee  en  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 
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By  Mr  RARICK 

HR    19317.   A   bill    to   cause   a   study    '.o    be 

made    on     the    advisability     of    connecUng 

Lake   Pontcbartraln.    La.,   with    the   Gulf    of 

Mexico;   to  the  Commlt»««  on  Public  Work* 

By  Mra   RXID  of  Illinois 

HR  19318  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  if  the 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  Assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  »n  armed  force  lo 
combat  area  duty  If  certain  relatives  of 
such  member  dies  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  l^)rcea  In  Vietnam,  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services 

By  Mr   ROU3H 

HR  19319  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna; 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  <i  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  individuals  for  cer- 
tain expenses  Incurred  In  provldliMI!  higher 
education,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr   BINGHAM 

H  R  19320  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment uf  a  member  of  an  armed  force  u> 
combat  area  duty  If  any  of  certain  relatives 
of  *uch  member  dies  Is  captured  is  mlsa- 
ing  in  action,  or  is  totally  disabled  lu.  .i 
result  of  service  in  the  .A.rmed  Pones  m 
Vietnam,  to  the  Committee  on  .\rniea 
Serv Ires 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California  >  for 
himself.  Mr  Hawkins.  Mr  Rtts.  .md 
Mr    RoYBAJ-. 

HR  19321  A  bill  to  establish  the  US 
Se<-Ui.>n  of  the  United  States-Mexico  Com- 
mission for  Border  Devel'.pment  ,ind  Friend- 
ship, and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Porelgn  .^iTalrs 
By  Mr   DUNCAN 

H  R  19322  A  bill  to  imend  •Hie  IB  I'lUled 
States  Code  •»  prohibit  the  harassment  of 
relatives  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
serving  m  Vietnam  to  the  Committee  ')n  the 
Jtidlclarv 

Bv  Mr   EDW.\RDS  of  California 

H  R  19323  \  bin  *o  extend  benefits  inder 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 
to  law  enforcement  ifflcers  and  firemen  not 
employed  bv  the  United  States  who  are  tcllled 
or  totallv  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   HAOAN 

H  R  19324  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  a  member  of  an  armed  force  to 
combat  area  duty  if  certain  relatives  of  such 
member  died  while  .serving  In  the  Armed 
Furfes  in  Vietnam,  to  the  Committee  m 
Armed  Services 

By  Mrs   MINK: 

H  R  19325  \  bill  to  nmend  title  13  United 
States  Code  to  limit  -he  categ<Jrles  of  ques- 
tions required  to  t>e  answered  under  penaltv 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion, iinemplos  ment  .tnd  housing,  and  for 
other  purp<J»es  to  'he  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
Bv  Mr   PEPPER 

H  R    19326    A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales  to  present  a  gold  medal 
to  the  widow  of  Robert  F    Kennedy;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Bv  Mr    RIEOLE 

H  R  19327  .\  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code  to  provide  that  a  court  may  de- 
tain or  impose  conditions  on  the  release  of  a 
person  who  p<.>se8  a  tlanger  to  any  other  per- 
son or  the  ojmmunity.  to  permit  the  com- 
pelling of  testimony  and  the  granting  if 
immunity  In  -onnectlon  with  certain  Judicial 
proceedings  to  provide  for  the  abolition  of 
the  rigid  two-witness  and  direct-evidence 
rules  in  per;ury  cases  and  to  provide  for  the 
prosecution  of  contradictory  statements  made 
under  oath  without  prcx)f  of  the  falsity  f 
one  of  the  statements,  to  the  Committee  '<n 
the  Judiciary 

H  R  19328  A  bill  to  pn^vlde  for  the  Inves- 
tigative detention  and  search  of  persons  sus- 
pected of  involvement  In.  or  knowledge  '  f 
Federal  crimes,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J'ldlciarv 


By  Mr  SMITH  of  New  York 
HR  19339  A  bill  to  amend  the  art  cf 
March  3  1909,  relating  to  the  dumping  of 
•ertaln  materials  into  the  navigable  waters 
of  ihe  United  States  to  the  Conmilttee  on 
Public  Works 

By  Mr   WOt.FF 
H  R    19330    A  bill  to  amend  title   18    United 
States   Code     u>  strengthen    and   ciarlfv    the 
law  prohibiting  the  intnxliictlorj    or  manu- 
factvire     for     introductlorv,     "f     switchblade 
knives  lnt«i  interstate  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudlcUrv 
Bv  Vfr   VANIK 
H  R    19331    .K  bin  to  amend  Mtle  13    United 
States  Code    'o  limit   'he  categories  of  ques- 
■lons  required   to  be  aiiswereil   onder  penalty 
if  law  In  'he  deceniilHl  <-ensuse«  of  popula- 
tion    unemplovment     and    housing,    and    for 
other    piir;y>se«     to    the    Committee     'n    Post 
Omce  and   Civil   Service 
Bv  V»r    PEPPER 
H  R    19S3J     A  hill   -o  amend   the  Social   Se- 
■irltv    .\ct    to    remtne    the    limitation    upon 
•he  amount  of  outside  income  which  an   in- 
dividual   rnav    earn     while    receiving    bene- 
fits   under    trie    II     >f    such    act     and    to   add 
•heretfi  a  new   title   under  which   aged  Indi- 
viduals   are    ij^iaraireed    a   rnlnlinum    annual 
Income:     to    'he    (.'"mmlttee    ^n    Wavs    and 
Means 

Bv  Mr  DORN 
HJ    Res    1437    Joint    resolution     proposing 
an   amendment   to   the  Constitution   relating 
U^  the  appointment  of  members  of  'he  Su- 
preme  Court    of    the    United    States     to    the 
Committee  on  'he  Judlclarv 
Bv  Mr  HAOAN 
HJ  Res   1438    Joint    resolution    proposing 
an    amendment    to    the   Constitution    of   the 
United  States   'o  provide  a  method   frir  nom- 
inating and  electing  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court:   t.o  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   WINN 
H  J    Res    1439    Joint     resolution     prrip>oslng 
an    amendment    to    -he    Constitution    of    the 
Unlt.ed   States   wtlh   respect   to   the   appoint- 
ment of   members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
•he  United  .States    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlclarv 

Bv  Mr  ZWACH 
H  J  Res  1440  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  '<>  proclaim  October  26.  1968. 
as  the  date  commemorating  'he  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  Independence 
if  the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  BIESTER 
H  Res  1283  Resolution  that  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Oovernment  of  Israel  for  the  sale  of  mlU- 
'-ary  planes  commonly  known  as  Phantom  jet 
lighters  necessary  for  Israel's  defen.se  to  an 
amount  which  shall  be  adequate  to  provide 
Israel  with  a  deterrent  force  capable  of  pre- 
venting future  .Arab  aggression  by  otTsettlng 
■sophisticated  weajxins  received  by  the  Arab 
States  and  on  order  for  future  delivery  and 
to  replace  losses  sutTered  by  Israel  In  the 
1967  conflict  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
.AtTairs 

Bv  Messrs    MOSS    SPRINGER    NEDZI. 
.\DAMS        RUMSFEUD.       DINOELL. 
GROSS        .ANDERSON       of       Illinois. 
HOLIPIELD        and       ANDREWS      of 
North  Dakota 
H   Res    1284    Resolution   "o  create   a  5ielect 
Committee   on   Public  Opinion   Polls:    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules 
By  Mr   PETTIS 
H.    Res     1285     Resolution    expressing    the 
sense   of    the    House    with    respect    "o   certain 
ac'Jons  which  should  be  taken  by  the  House 
conferees  at  the  conference  on  H  R    15363;  to 
•he  Committee  on  Rules 

By    Mr     POLLOCK    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Ptttis,      Mr       BuNKiJiT.     and      Mr 

Steigeb  of  Arizona  I 

H     Res     1286     Resolution    expressing    the 

sense   of   the   House   with   respect    to   certain 


actions  which  should  be  taken  by  the  Hou.^c 
conferees   at    the  conferences  on  HR     15261 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  arm 
.severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr    BRASCO 
H  R    19333     A   bill   for  the  relief  of  .Mlclfl.- 
Mnntalbano.    to   the   Committee   on   the  J\;- 
dlrlarv 

Bv   Mr     BROWN   of   C.illfornla 
H  R    19334    A  bill  for  the  relief  .  f  Juan  Del 
Rosarlo,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
Bv  .Mr    BURLESON 
H  R     19335    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  A 
Avdeef     to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl.tr'. 
Bv   Mr    DELANEY    i  by   reque.<;ti 
HR    19336    A   bill   for  the  relief    if  Costas 
Sotlrios    Man  IS      to    the    Committee   on    the 
.Ividlclarv 

H  R     19337     A    bill    for    the   relief   of   Pedr 
I.u  Wong  .md  Jovlta  Wong;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlcarv 

Bv    Mr     FRELINOHUYSEN 
HR    19338    A   bill  for  the  relief  ol   John  T 
.\nderson:    to   the   Committee   on    the   ,Iudi- 
clarv 

Bv  Mr    HAGAN 
HR    19339    A  bin  for  the  relief  of  ToppSav 
Inc.  formerly  known  .is  the  Topp-Cola  Co: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr    KYROS 
HR    19340    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sylvl  i  Z 
-Sison     la  the   Committee   on   the   Judlclarv 
Bv  Mr    McPAIJ. 
HR     19341     A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Juan 
.An.inos   .An.mo^:    t.i    the   Committee   on   the 
Judlclarv 

H  R    19342   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oulllernio 

Fernandez;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judl- 

lary 

H  R    19343   A  1)111  for  the  relief  of  Juan  Jose 

Oolcoechea  Landla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary 

H  R   19344.  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Fran- 
cisco  Javier  Larramendl;    to   the   Committee 
•n  the  Judlclarv. 

HR  19345.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
.Antonio  Olz  Loldl:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  19346  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Vldart  Mendlberrl:  to  the  Committee  on  'he 
Judlclarv 

HR  19347  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
.Alvarez  Rixlrlguez;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jtidlclarv 

Bv   Mr    MATHIAS  of  California: 
HR  19348    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Juan 
.Andres  Jaurena  Alnclnena;    to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

HR  19349.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Valentin 
Cenoz    Aldaya;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

H  R.  19350  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felix 
Arraztoa  Apeceche:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  19351  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Miguel 
.Arrechea  .Apeztegula;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

HR  19352.  .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Echenlque  .Arburua:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

HR.  19353  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose- 
marle  Arregui;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HR  19354  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bautlsta 
Irisarrl  Arnjurla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  19355  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
Ellcegul  Arnjurla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  19356  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
Echenlque  Arnjurla;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR  19357  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Miguel 
Segundo  Arraztoa  Arrup?a;  to  the  Conxmltt«e 
on  the  Judiciary. 


o    iQTSR    A   bin   for  the  relief  of  Javier 
,;:.,"urren  Bunisco:  to  the  Committee  on  the 

■"'hr' 19359   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fernando 
,,' ,"oa  Ecbartea;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

'''nT%60    A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Martin 
,     ,    Legarrea  Echeverrla:    to  the  Committee 

^,K  '"36?7  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
,,".ven    Echeverrla;    to    the   Committee   on 

■'  Vw^S    A   bin   for   the  relief  of  Pran- 
.,"  "Anabftarte  Errea.  to  the  Committee  on 

■  ;/h"^19363  a  bin  for  the  relief  of  Louie 
p.'  ,n  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary^ 
',,19364  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
h"   l-ernandez;    to    the   Committee    on    the 

'  ;;h''[9365  a  bill  for  ihe  relief  of  Vicente 
.,.:',"    Fernandez:   to  the  Committee  on  the 

^"•;;''h"[9366  a  bin  for  the  relief  of  Clemente 
M,;..cnburu    Oortarl.    to    the    Committee    on 

■''•/'h  me"  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Mateo 
Mi'.dlburu  oortarl;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

•^"•■'^[9368  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ignacio 
M.;\terr'na   Huarter;    to   the   Committee   on 

■',.   .iudlclary.  ,    t-.q., 

■  4  H   19369    A    bin    lor    the    relief    "f    J^^" 

Butista  Plcabea   Iceaga:    to   the   Committee 

'"hr  19'7o"Tbin  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
V.   anuevJ^llarregul.    to   the   Committee  on 

^"HR'T;37TAbin  for  the  relief  of  Javier 
C..!rro  iparragulrre;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

'  ••;:r'"[9372  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jc«e 
„.!,;io   irlgoyen.    t,   the   Committee  on   the 

'''''rM'373  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Jose 
'  „;'en.o  Rementegul  Irisarrl;  to  the  Commlt- 

"';;ri93'7f  Tbil,  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
UiiB  Rementegul  Irisarrl;  to  the  Committee 

'Vu  Ss'TblU  for  the  relief  of  Julian 
M..!..^rrena  Iturralde;  to  the  Committee  on 

■"hr'^'S  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Angel 
M-irla  Lo'pJz  izaguirre;  to  the  Committee  on 

■■':,R"'r93'7'7'  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
L-'iso  Juarlgul;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

''"'^9378  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Trinidad 
Li;lso  Juaregul;    to   the  Committee   on  the 

'"H''r[9379  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Marcellno 
Urrefti  Slquiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

^'h'r''?9380  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus 
Es"arin   Larraz;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

Judiciary.  ,      .    ,,^- 

H  R     19381     A   bill    for   the   relief   of  Jose 

A  "man'SJegCl:   to  the  Committee  on  the 

'"hT':9382  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luis 
Maria  EU^lncln  Larregui;  to  the  Committee 

"Tn  Sa'T  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Vidart  Mendlb^rn;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  „  ,      .  w^on. 

HR  19384  A  bill  for  the  «»«'  °i,™_ 
Cisco  Igleslas  Mendloroz;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  i„„i-r 

HR  19385  A  bill  for  the  ""^f  f'  f^^j^'" 
Recarte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  ^"^''^'"J^ 

H  R  19386  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Mlria  Garde  Saharrea;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  , 

H  R  19387.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
sein   Sansinena;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

''HR'l'gssS.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
Ellzalde  Sanzberro;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 


H  R   19389    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  EsUiban 
Sa^rftei  Sarratea;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

"^"hr*[9390    a    bill    for   the    relief    of    Juan 
Manezcurre^na  Tellechea;   to  the  Committee 

°Vr'i939T'a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenlo 
Ar?e?hea   Verttz;    to   the   Committee   on    the 

''"hR^9392  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonclo 
irlgo^en  v'condoa;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

■'"h  R^9393  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Luis 
Uran^a  Vlzcaya;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  jLL  of  Massachusetts: 

HR  193V4  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frieder- 
ich  Pet^r  Ott;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlciary. 

H  R  193^5-  f  biU^'for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
W    Campt^n;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

'^'HT'igsge  a  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elenlta 
sandal  Policarplo;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

■'"hr''i9397  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Con- 
co"dfa  Alcaraz  Sandel:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR  m^S^r^uffor   the   relief   of   Marta 
E^nailvarez  Flores;    U>  the   Committee   on 

the  Judiciary.  ,  „f  r-^in  t  in- 

H  R   19399.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chin  Lin. 

to  the  Committee  en  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   RESNICK : 
H  R    19400    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

Shung-Tst?  Chan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 

■'"h  r"9401  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Jc^e 
Martm   Hlpolito;    to   the   Committee   on   the 

"""h  R^9402.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Johanna 
Hennine  Schwarz  Verbeek;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  . 

HR  19403.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Shih-Lo 
Yeh-  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
nv  Mr    ROYBAL: 
HR^S^A   bin    for   the   rehef   of   Hsian 
Rong  Tzen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clary. 

HR  19405.'  aIui  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
Gllck-'  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  mW    A  bill   for   the  relief  of   Edwnn 
Ha^lf  Harris:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

'^  h'^.  19407.  A  hill  for  the  -Uef  of  cmil  Kio 
suh-  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju^'^iary. 

KR  19408  A  bin  lor  the  relief  of  Fabian 
To?e^-  and  his  wife.  Paz  D,  Tolete;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  WALKER: 
HR  19409  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr. 
Ge"r«  F  Scott  and  his  wife.  Margaret  Ann 
^ottf  to  the   committee  on   the  Judiciary, 

HRM'Thufrthe  relief  of  Ralner 
Johannes  Kronenfeld:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 
In  compliance  with  Public  Law   601 
79tS  Confress,   title  m.  Regulation  0^ 
Lobbying    Act.    section    308<b),    wnicn 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be Jiled 
under  tt^e  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
CUrk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Se  Se^re^ry  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compi  ed 
^%aid  CleVk  and  Secretary,  acting  jointly. 
^  s,^n  ^practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
^iSr  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
mSation  is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 

the    CONGBESSIONAI.    RECORD. 

tSc  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
SoiSly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
piStlon  required  by  said  law  and  have 


QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

^    Charles   D    Ablard,    1629   K   Street    NW  . 

^rS"-    Publishers    Association.    Inc.. 
575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N\. 
D     i6>    $2,500.      E,    (9)    $92  05, 

A     AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,   100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW  .  Washlngtoiv  D  C^ 
D     (6)    il6,54941.      E.    l9)    $8,08262 

A    John  R    Ale,   1701   K  Street  NW  .  Wi.fh- 

"TAn!^ncan     Ufe     Convention      21.     East 
Chlcugo  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A  Herbert  F  Alfrey.  1750  Pcnnsylv.mla 
Avenue  NW    Washington,  D  C 

B  The  NiUional  Rural  Letter  Carriers  .As- 
.sociation.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
WashingUiii.  DC 

D     161    S.404,      h     i9)    $21  oO. 

A    Amencnn     Civil     Liberties     Union.     1.56 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N  ^ 
D     16)    5-4,476  92       E,   $4,476  92 

A     Amcnci.n   DenUil   Association.   211    East 
Chicago  Avenue    Chicago,  Iir 

D.    16)    $5,645  61-      E     i91    *5,fi4,'ibl 

A  American  Gas  Association  Inc  ,  COS 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 

A  Anierlcrm  Humane  .As,=oclation  5351 
South  Roslvn  Street.  Englewood.  Colo. 

E     i9i    $1,500, 

A  American  Uindowners  Association  Jost 
Office   Box   294,    Route    No     1     Harpers   Ferrv. 

W    Vu 

D     161    $33,      E,    (9»    $406  14 

A    American    Life     Convention,    211     East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111 
D,    (61    $515.     E,    (9)    $23.76. 

A    American   Vocational    .Association    Inc  . 
1025  15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC 
D.    16)    $3,000.      E.    i9l    $750 

A    Robert    E.    Ansheles,    1028    Connecticut 
Avenue    NW     Washington,   DC 
^B    consolidated       InternationHl       Trading 
Corp    180  Madison  Avenue,  New  ^  ork.  NY 

D     (61    $400.      E     i9)    $81  62 

A    The  Arthritis  Foundation,_1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N A 
E.    i9l    $1  227  76, 

A.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  P':'"  Spon- 
sors   inc     50  East  42d  Street,  New  "iork,  NY. 
D       61    $25,468       E     .91    $25.584  91 
A    A     V     Atkinson.    1925    K    Street    NW  . 

^r'of^mun^ic'tions    Workers    of    America. 
1925  K  Street  NW,.  Washington.  D  C, 
E.    (9)    $3,981  57. 


A    Robert    C.    Barnard,    1250    Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC 

B    c'earv     Gottlieb,     Steen    &    Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 

DC.  

A    Davis    M     Batson.    611    Madison    Office 

^T^\  "th;i"crp..°6'll    Madison    Office 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 
D     161    $900 

A    Ernest  H.  Benson.  400  First  Street  NW  . 

^^B^Torerh^o^    of    Maintenance    c.    ^;ay 
Employes.   120.50  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 

Mich. 

D.   (6)    $6,000. 
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An  (/list   J,   i;)r,s 


\    Hp;f!:   A     Ber:helot.  1925  K  Stree-   N  A 
Washington    D  C 

a  C'onimuniCiitioti-.  '.v  -iters  of  Amerlra 
1M5  K  Street  NW     W  .-r.ingion,  D  C- 

E    I  9  I    »4  4  n  -". 

A.  W     O      H..A"t.    301     North    Memorial 

Dr...-    St    [<.  ..s    M<i 

H  F'»>.iD"<1y  Coal  Co.  301  North  Memorial 
U:     -    Si    Louis.  Mo. 

A  Hloch  Hail  Hawkins  &  Owens.  Post 
OiT'..  e  a.  X  4)49   MdL-on.  Ga. 

a  B'lr'z-DurhAm  Construction  Co,  Inc.. 
E   -•  P  .-.•.   On    Continental  Casualty  Oo,  Ai- 

D      -i      » 1    - 11 '       E     1 9 1    $20. 

.\  J.  Wiley  B  >wers.  325  Pioneer  Building. 
('.'.. ittanoojja.  Tenti 

B  Tennessee  V.illey  Public  Poat  a^..  .  i- 
325  P:oaeer  Building.  Ci.i  -.i.n-gi 
T-Tin 

\  F    Pont  line   Briun.   350   Fifth   .^v<■n'le 

.NfA  Y  Tie    N  Y 

a  Mi:.   .Ml  '.c  Fiber  Producers  AssocUtlon. 

I:.  I  ii  i-   :  ■  .  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E  J      »_7  19 

A  Janies  E  Bryan  12000  P  .Street  NW  . 
Wishinifton.  D  C 

B  N.ition.tl  .Assocl.ition  ot  Blue  Shield 
P     :.;    211  Eist  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D      '.      »1  mX)      E     (9l    $1.826  96 

K  Bu  _-ir;ir.  r:  iims  Committee.  2  Broad- 
■X  •  ,    New  Y    rlc    N  Y 

L)       ■■       $;  E       0      »2=i  46 

\  Ur  L  Ae  .  A  Burnet.  1025  loth  Street. 
N\v      W.^shlngton,    DC 

B  .American  Vocational  Assriclatlon.  1025 
15th  Street  NW  .  Wivshington.  DC 

A  Ciiarles  S  Burna.  1100  Rln?  Building, 
Wi-hington    DC 

B  .\.'nencin  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
;         .V  tsh.niztan.  DC 

a      0  1    $5«4  50      E    (9 1    $65138. 

\  Daa  L  Bi.tler  4rK)  Wilker  Bulldlnij. 
VV  ■.:i.n<ton,  DC 

B  H.irold  K  Howe  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tion i!  .\u;.)n-. '."ic  Merchandising  .As.soclatlon, 
4  <   W  ilker  Building,  Washington.  D  C. 

A  D.in  L  Butler.  400  Walker  Building. 
'.V^shlaiston.  D  C 

B  Har  1  1  K  Howe,  on  behi^if  of  the  Out- 
dixi.-    Pnwe.'    Ei-i'upment   Institute     Inc.    400 

\\  •.:ite-  Bi.  ;1  .-it    Washington.  DC 

.\  Monroe  Butler.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  L:is  Angeles.  Calif 

B  The  Superior  Oil  Co.  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars    Los  Angeles.  Calif 

A  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A.. 
1615  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

A  Donald  E  Channel!  1705  DeSales 
Street    NW  .    W  .shlngton.    D  C 

B  .\nierlc.in  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSales 
street   NW     WashingtMv  DC. 

P      -ii    $500      E     19)    $30 

\  Albert  T  Church  II55  15th  Street  NW  . 
Wa^ihington.  DC 

B.  Committee  of  .American  Steamship 
Lines.  1155  15th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

A    Citizens   Foreign    .Aid    Committee.    1001 
Connecticut    Avenue  NW  .   Washington,  DC 
E     i9i    $239  34. 

A  Clearv  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1_'50  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington, 
U  f 

B  synthetic  Organic  Chemical  M.inufac- 
turers  Aj^soclatton.  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
Y    rK.    \  Y 

E:       J  1    8 I'M  38 


A  L  ..es  V  I.  n»-r '.liiT,  liK)0  C'j.Mitv'tlcut 
A. en  .e   NW      Washington.    IJ  C 

R  (  .11:1:  ;•'.■.■  .f  .\merlr.»n  Tanker  Owners 
Inc.  1  (  :..i.Sf  .M.mhattan  Pl.i.'a  Sew  York 
NY 

A.  James  P  Collins.  1000  16th  Stree'  NW  . 
Wa.>!hlngton   D  C 

B  Artierl-an  Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  150 
Ert..st  4.>d  street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

L)      H     $500.     E    i9)    $125. 

\  I'.e  Committee  :  r  >•  nlv  :  H.'.>.irii> 
Bond  financing.  55  Libert  ,  .Street.  New  Y  jric. 
NY 

n       n,     51SOO0       E     (9i    113.169  57. 

\  Ker:.irri  ,J  Conway.  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago   III 

B  American  Dental  A.ssoclatlon.  211  East 
Chicago  .Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

D     (6 1    $1  750  03 

A    Allan  D  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW    Wash- 
::,?'on.  DC 
H    Corning  Glass  Works,  Coming    N  V 
D     |6>    »125. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries. 
29  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill 


A    Paul  L    Courtney.  17^5.   K 
Waihlngton   DC 
D     (6 1    »300 


N  W 


A    P  H   Croft.  2000  MMMl^usetts  Avenue 

NW  .   Washington.   DC 

B    The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
.loclatliiii.    2000   Ma.'.snchusetts    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  D  C 

D.    i8i    $77.42 

A  Francis  D  Cronln.  1100  Ring  Bulldlnu 
Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Mlnin:;  Coni;res.s.  Rlne  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C. 

D     i6i    .*300 

A.  H.  C  Crotty.  12050  Woodw.ird  Avenue. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A  .1  A  Crwdcr.  1200  17th  Street  NW  . 
Wtifhingtoii   DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
tirers,  1200  17th  Street  NW  .  W;ishington. 
DC 

D    ffii    SI. 500 

A  John  R  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Rank 
Building.  Indl.iiuipolls    Ind 

B  .Associated  Railwiivs  of  Indiana.  iDt'H 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind 

A  Michael  P  Daniels.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  nw  W.-ishlngton. 
DC. 


A  Charles  A  Darnell.  3129  Brereton  Court. 
Hunttngton.  W  Va 

B.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  .As- 
sociation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  , 
Wa.'hiiigton.  DC 

\  f  Gibson  Darrlson,  Jr  ,  425  13th  .S-reet 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  Pennsylvania-New  York  Centril  Tr  i:;s- 
portatlon  Co  .  230  Park  Avenue.  Nhw  Y  rk. 
N  Y 

\  ;><)nald  S  Dawson.  7J3  Washington 
H  .  .il  ng.  Washington.  DC 

a  D  C  Transit  Systems,  Inc  .  Washington. 
DC 

D     161   $1  250. 

A  Donald  S  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians  1250 
Connecticut     \'.ei,   le    nw       Wrl^hiIl^t<)Il     U  f 


A  Donald  S  Dawson,  723  Washlhj^t.:. 
BuiUtihf?.   Washington,   D  C 

a  iV-eanu-  Pr  .pcrtles,  Ino  P.>st  Offlc"  ii  \ 
2780    Hon><lnlii    Hh-amU 

D      ei    j:<  730 

A  Dawson  Qulnii  Hlddell,  T.iylor  &  D.f. :' 
723   Wajihlngton   Building,   Washington,   DC 

B  Air  Trinspor'  A.'soclatlon,  1000  C  :,- 
nectii  ;it   .^\^nue  NW     W.ishington.  DC, 

D      6.    i\  800 

.\    Diiws^n,  Quinn,  Rlddrll     T.ivlor  it  Dav: 
72.)    Was.hlngtnn   Building,   Washington.  D '" 

B  C  I  T  Financial  Corp  ,  650  Madison  A-  - 
mip    New  Y  irk    N  Y 

n     fi  1   1.7  ,'ioo 

A    D.iwson,  Qulnn,  niddell    Taylor  &  Da\ : 
7J  t   Wa,shlngton   Building,   Washington    D. 

H     Iiidian   .Sugar   Mlll.s    .\s.^x-latlun,   E\;i 
.■\ncnrv   D!v:slon    Cilcutfa    India 

\     Vhuent     .A      Den.o     2.T    Bri)adWHV      N- 
Y.irV-    N  Y 

H     New    York    Coninilttee   of   Internati    :  \ 
C'.iminittee  of   P.is.'.enufr   I.lhe.>;,   2,S  Brourjw 
New  York    N  Y 

n     6 '  'i.'^  iwo 

A  Ray  Uei^.-ion  815  16th  Street  NV. 
Wisiungton    I)  (■ 

B  Am. Tit. in  I-'cueration  of  Labor  and  Cot.- 
i;r->!;s  .  I  Industrial  Organlzatlon.s  T'.S  16th 
Street   .NW      Wa.shington    DC" 

D     (6»    f4  loH       E       9i    *441  ,i5 

A  F'i:,r..;i,  W  DeniUv  Po.'it  Off.-.-'  B  » 
:14H    Au^'.i.     I..:^ 

H  r^■\ll^  Electric  .Servn-e  Co  ,  Post  Office 
BiX  <7o  1-ort  Worth,  Tex;  Dallas  Power  iV: 
L.L.O:'  t'o  .  Dallas,  Tex,  .md  Texas  Power  .s: 
1  .k-:.t  CO  .  Post  OSice  Box  6331.  Dallas  Tex 

F     9)  .*353  24. 
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.'\.  Henry  I  Dworshak  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington    D  C 

B    .A.nieriran  Mining  Cohgn'^s    Rm.;  Build- 
ing   W.ishiiiktton    DC, 
1)      6  I    Joo;'  14 

,\.  A.lrc'l  Kdwall  "25  Louisiana  .\\enue  NU' 
W.i.shinkf..!:    D  r 

B.  Iiiterintion,,.  Br. .;  :.iT:..KKi  .:  I  oamster- 
25  Ljiilslana  .Avei.ue  .NW     W  i^h.inijton,  DC 

D.    .61    S3. 124  118 

A  GeoTi-e  V  Eggc  Jr  ,  1250  Connecticut 
.\'.enut>  NW  .  Wii-siuntion,  DC 

a,  CU'.iry,  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  N'A'     Wa.shin^toii.  DC 

\  Carl  Elliott.  1330  Ma-ba.::-.u;e- ;=  A\enue 
.NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  .American  Vocational  Association.  Inc, 
1025    15th   Street   NW..   Washington.   DC. 

D    i6i    $750 

A.  Myles  W  English.  202  National  Press 
Building.  Wiishlngton.  DC 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conff  rence  Inc 
202    National    Press    Building.    W.ishlngton. 
DC 

.A,  Ethvl  Corp  ^"l!  M.idison  Of^r-e  Build- 
ing. W.i.shinKton,  D  C 

E       .'  1    ». :  096  25 

A  Wi:;.a::.  .1  Fannin,  1615  H  Strcot  NW 
W,i.-.iii:ii:'o:.     D  C 

B  Chamber  of  C  mn.erce  of  the  United 
states  of  America 

A  Artl.ir  fVprman.  1701  K  S'ref  N'v\' 
Washir.k"-.:.    DC 

a  .Anier.  ,ir.  Life  Con-,  entior.  2HEa'=tChi- 
-:ii;..  Avi-nue   Chicago,  111 

A  F^.re.irms  Lobby  of  .America  415  ?econd 
Str'-'el  NE     Washington.  D  C 

A  Morley  F  F.ix,  300  New  Jerse\  .\-.enue 
SF     W,u-....;i,g:.i:.    DC 


„   CentriU  Arizona  Project  Association,  1124 
V  zona  Title  Building,   Phoenix,  An/,, 
■  'k     ,91    $135  50 

A    Charles  A    Francrk^   1629  K  Street  NVV  , 

n    ^iungton,  DC  ,  ^  v 

ii    Curnine  Gla.ss  Works.   Corning.  NY. 

;■)     ,61    5420 

X  H..bert  W  Fra^s7~1820  Jefferson  Place 
»\i      W.ishineton.  DC  .,    ,    „ 

,',  .r-eru-an  Book  Publishers  Council.  Inc., 
.  •;  4  A^enue  New  York.  NY.  and  American 
Ed-icatfona,  Publishers  Institute.  432  Park 
iMUue  South.  New  York.  N,Y^ 

iV     6.    J4,r25         E     .91    $4,265. 

X    Owen    V,   Frlsby.   821    15th   Street   NW.. 

■^'H"'-;;fe"ch"e\lanhatt.n   Bank,    1    Chase 

M'nh.ittan  Pl.i/.a.  New  York.  NY. 
■    •)      r,  I    ^-215,     E     i9i    $356,05, 

,  K.':iest  Giddlngs,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
NW     Washltigtf'n,  DC. 

H  Ame-can  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
...s  ana  '  Nallo.ial  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation 

E,    (91     $2,145  48 

:.    Kuvce  L,  Glvens.  224  Seventh  Street  SE„ 

^'n^nt^ratPonal  Conference  of  Police  Aseo- 
ciations   224  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Washington. 

"•)    ,6>   $5,542.     E.  (9)   $2,357,06. 

A    John    Goldsum,   Post   Office   Box    1148. 

'ir'Tex^r^"  Electric  Service  Co..  Post  Office 
B,,x  'i70,   Fort  worth,   Tex.;    Dallas  Power  & 

.■u  CO.  Dallas.  Tex.  and  Texas  Power  & 
Light  Co.  Post  Office  BOX  6331.  Dallas.  Tex. 

R.   i9)    $180.17. 


\    William  G    Greif,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
W.ishlngton,  DC.  , 

B.  Meade.  Johnson  6c  Co..  EvansviUe.  Ind. 

A.  Fred  J.  Grelner.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC- 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  .dissociation.  910  17th 
S-reet   NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  F  Grlner.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washmeton.  D.C. 

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW..  Washington. 

D.    i6)    <-7,573  94,     E.    i9i    $2,655.77. 

A.  Ho\t  S,  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
\\V  ,  Washington,  DC.  ,,^/^  Tr, 

B    ^FL  CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  in- 
Uiana   A\en'ie   NW..   Washington,  D.C. 
D.   iGi    *600.     E      91   $418.65. 

A  Wilfred  H.  Hall.  1701  K  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  D.C.  „ 

B.  National  OH  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street  NW  .  Wasiiingtoh.  DC. 

D.    i6i     J437  50, 

A  wr.liam  B,  Harman.  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW    Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  A',  env.e.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  i6)  $270. 

\    F    Donald  Hart,  605  Third  Avenue.  New 

^T' American     Gas     Association,     Inc..     605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY". 

A   ClitTord  J,  Harvlson.  1616  P  Street,  NW., 

Washington.  DC.  t    ^     i«ir 

B   National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc..  1616 
P  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

A  Eugene  B.  Hayden.  Jr  .  828  Midland  Bank 

B\r.:d;ng,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midhuid  Bank 
Building,  Mlnnapolis  Minn 
D,  (6)  $4,800.     E,  i9)  $759  00 

A.  Robert  B   Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW 

V/ashlngton.DC,  noj.i.ini 

B,  National  Canners  Association,  113,?  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  i6)$875.     E,  (9)  $1.890  69 

A  Noel  Hemmendinger,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  DC  „,,„,, 

B  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  |6)  $45. 

A.  Hill  &  KnowlUm,  Inc  ,  I7;i5  K  StrceT 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc,  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N  Y' 

A     Carey    W.    Hllllard.    1750    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
■    B   The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers    As- 
.soclatlon.   1750    Penn.syUanla    Avenue    NW 
Washington.  DC 

D,  i6>  .$404,      E.  i9i   $24 

A.   Harold  K,   Howe,   734    l5th   Street   NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 
sociation, 400  walker  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

A.   Harold   K.  Howe.   734    15th   Street   NW  . 

Washington,  D.C.  ,  ,  ,,^ 

B     Outdoor    Power    Equipment    Institute, 

Inc,  400  Walker  Building,  Washington    DC 

A  Philip  A  Hutchinson.  Jr  ,  1735  New- 
York  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architect.s, 
1735    New    York    A-.enue    NW  ,    Wiushington 

DC  ,,„, 

D,    (61    $1,000       E     '91    $24i2 


A    lu.sura.ice  Company  .  f   North   An.eric, 
1600  Arch  Street-  Philadelphia,  P.i 

A  International  Brotherhood  i-f  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Axerue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC 

E.    (9)    $10,667  63 

A    Ralph  K.  J.imes,  1155   15th   -treet   N\^ 

Washington.  DC.  ,,-,v-t, 

B    committee      ..l      Americn      .■^tei.iu.sli.p 

Lines.    1155    15th    Street    NW  ,    Wa.shmetoM 

DC 

D.    iC)    $440,      E     oj,    s2.-)20 

A.  Philip  F,  Jehle,  ;i00  N.tlionai  Prr-^s 
Building,  Washington,  DC 

B  Smith,  Kline  .v  French  Lahoratone'-, 
1500  spring  Garden  Street    PhU.idelphia    Pa 

A    Fraucu    M     JudKe     IGI5    H    Street    NW 
Washington.  DC, 

B,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  il.i,   L  sa 

A.  Jerome  J,  Keating,  100  Inaiaiui  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B  National  .As.->ociation  ol  Letter  <-"'"", 
100 'Indiana  Avenue   NW      Wa-shington.   DC 

D,    i5»    $3,125, 

A.  George  J.  Kiialy,  1200  15th  Street  NAV  , 

Washington.  DC.  ^  -rier-rrvil 

B    International  Brothcinood  '-t  Electrical 

Workers,  1200  15th  .Street  NW     Washington, 

DC. 

D     (6)    $5,000.00 

A    Keith  R    Knohlock,  1100  Ring  Building 

Washington.  DC,  -d.^o  -Rmld 

B,  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Bund- 
ing, Washington.  DC, 
D.    (61    $300, 

A.  John  H.  Kostma"^  120  Wall  Street,  New 
Y'ork,N.Y. 


B  Association  ol  Munial  Fi.i.ii  Pl.-h  Spon- 
,    .-,   U.i-  .  50  Ea.-t  -1211  stieet,  Nc-.v   Yi-rk    N  \ 

A  John  J  Lonf,  1730  Rhode  Isl.uKl  A\enue 
NW     Washingtcn,  D  C 

u'  international  Fnnving  Pressmen  and 
Assistants'  Union  of  North  America,  l.iO 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW„  WashlngK.n.  DC 

D     .6  1    $1-950       E     .9)    $2,330  87 

A  Mrs  Judith  Nies  MtFadden,  120  Mary- 
land Aventie  NE  ,  Washington,  D  C. 

U  Women's  Internatiunal  Leapue  U-r  Peace 
,;nd  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE„ 
Wa.shmnton,  D  C 

U     iCi    $32  275  34       E     .9  1    $12  263,01, 

A  J.  hi.  S  .McLees.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Wasliingvm,  D  C 

B,   US,  Ch.imber  of  the  USA 

A  McClure  6c  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
A\enue,  W.ishington,  DC 

H  The  Con.-Cola  Co  P.,sl  OlTice  Drawer 
1784    Atlimta   Ga 

A  M.C-lure  a-  Trotter,  1U(0  C -nneci  i.  lit 
.Avenue,  Washingt.-'n,  DC 

B  Estate  of  Lenora  B,  Hopkins,  Security 
Trust  Co  .securitv  Trust  Buildnw,  Miami, 
Kla 

A  McClure  .'^  Trotter.  1  K>0  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  DC, 

B  International  Packers.  Limited.  410 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

i:      (9  I    sifiO  17. 

A,  MrClure  ,^  Trotter.  11(^<^  Connecticut 
.Avenue,  Washint'Um,  DC 

A  Mrs  Barbara  D  McGarry.  20  E  Street 
NW     Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  _0 
E  Street  NW  Washington.  D  C  and  the  sub- 
committee Bipartisan  Citi/ens  Committee  for 
Federal  Aid  1.  r  Public  Element.iry  i.nd  Ser- 
onaarv  Education  2107  Davenport  Street 
NW  ,   Wiishiiigt.  n.  DC 


A  I. .11  R  MacG.^wan.  1001  RCA  Builciine. 
Wasliinglon     DC  -  irro 

B  Arner.can  Insurance  A^s.  nati.  n  looi 
RCA  Bu.lding.  Washington.  DC 

D      16.-1  000       E      .91    $250 


77    14'h    Stree- 
570     Lexington 


A  \Villi..ni  F  McManu-^ 
NW     WashingK/h,  D  C 

B  Gener.il  Electri.^  C 
.\-.(n:ie.  New-  Y'ork.  NY' 

n      .61    $875       E      .9  1    *325 

A.  Ben  J  Man.  100  Indi.ina  A-.enoe  NW  . 
W.i'^liington,  D  C,  , 

B  AIL  CIO  Marit.me  CUiir.;.  tee  .00 
Indiana    Axenoe    NY.       WashlngU.n     DC, 

D       .6i    -1  153  92,      E,    i9.    $180  68 

A,   Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  As.soclatlon. 
Ii.c.  350  Fifth  Avenue    New  Y'ork,  NY. 
E.    .91    $2  010  77 

A.  Albert  E  May,  1155  :5th  Street  NW., 
Wiishiiigton.  D  C.  . 

B  C.;'nmittee  of  Americm  steamsh,,. 
Lines"   :i55     15th    :-treet    NW,.    Washingt-.:t 

DC. 

D.      6.    -43.3,      E       9.    $1'-81. 

A.   Arnold  Maver.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW 
'Vi'shingtoii,  DC, 

B  Amalg.imated  Meat  Cutters  k  Butcher 
workmen  of  -North  America,  2800  >.ortn 
S'leridan  Road.  Chicago,  111. 

D.    .6.   -4,615.     E,    i9i  $490. 

A.  Anthonv  Mazzocchl.  1126  I6th  Street 
N'W     Washington.  DC. 

'    B    Oil    c:-."mical  &  Atomic  workers  Inter- 
r.atlcnal'  Union.  1840  California  Street.  Den- 

'■'L^".'6°$l   .50      E     .9,   $227,50, 
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A    Carl    J     Mfgel,    lOlJ    \iU\    Street    NW 

B    American   FederaUoii     if    Teachers,    luia 
UOi  rftreet  NW  ,  Wa*iilngUjii    U  C. 
E     '9i    »8  800 

A     ElUs    E     Meredith      iOOO    K    .-^Ueet    NW 
Wij-shliiguin.   U  C 

B  Americ<in  Apparel  MiIIiu.'-k  tiirer>t  .Vjvsi;- 
cldtiuii  l!ir  ilXKJ  K  Street  NW  W,tsh;ngt- .n, 
U  C 

E       yi    $.2,950 

A  UiAreiue  C  Merltiaii  17J6  K  -^tree'. 
NW     WAShlnglcin.  D  C 

B  Uli;  &.  Knowlton.  Iiic  1  aO  l'-i.'>t  42il 
Street    New  York,  N  Y 

A  MidlAncl  CuoperaU.e  t>uir>  A.-vwx  utiur; 
anawdfix.    Wis  ,   dlld   Box    IM.   C'H/eiiuvla     N  Y 


A    Midwest      Federal 

Muine.ipoils.  Minn 


.-^i.  iM<-> 


Loan 


Jii;  1   I  :^:ree'.  NW 


A    Mi:;pr  .A»*o<-|»tes    Iii' 
Wishingum,  D  C 

B  Natlun^l  Music  Publlsiiers  A.saijci*Uon. 
li'.o     4-50  Parit  A.enue    New  Y  .ric    N  Y. 

U       'i'    »3  000       E     .9i    »4J=i 

A  Lester  P  MKIer,  1750  Pen:;,)  :-.a:iia  Av- 
en  je  NW     Washington.  D  C 

B    The  Nitlunal  Ruri!   l.ef'er  Corners    \a- 
Six  lilt  ion,     1750    Penosyl'.  aniA     Avenue    NW 
Wdsningtcn,  D  C 

D       (5  .     1404        E        9  1     »JJ  40 

A  H  >ber-,  H  Ml.;er,  40J  ,-,... a.-  B  i..ain,{ 
Wa^hlugton,  D  r 

B  rei;:,e.<,  I:;-  PtjBt  Office  BuX  Joil, 
Houston.    lex 

E     i9i     »7'5  .58 

A  T:ion'..i3  F  Mltchel.  171o  I  .-Mree:  NW  , 
W.iitunglon.  D  C 

B  Oeorgl.i-Pa^iflc  Corp  .  Bux  Jil  PortJand. 
Oreg 

E     l9l    »JJtf  B7 

A     M.ibi:eh mie    Deiiers    .N  i'.;    :.  i.    .A.^»ocla- 
tlon.  39  South  I.vi.Sa..e  .S'rTt    Cnicago    111 
E     i9i    »J  141;  95 

A    J  .seph   E    Mixxly.    lOOO   ISth  Street   NW 
Wa5hlngt<;ni    D  C 
D       13 1     i&25 

\  Car;  «  M*>rp.  J5  I..n;i.sian.i  .^'.eii  le  NW 
Wa^.hington.  D  C 

B  Interti-itiDiia;  Bri-therh  j<x1  •■:  re<vai- 
st«rs  J5  LAiulsla::  Avenue  NW  Wi..hington. 
D  C 

D     i6'    $J  75<i 

A  J.>  V  Morgan  Jr  313  ISth  Strer-t  NW  . 
W'Hjhington.  D  C 

B  AnierlL-in  Humane  A.ssoclatlon  P"^t  Of- 
fice B<'X  1266    Denver    Col' 

D     I  6  I    $  !  500 

\  Cur-n  M  n-u  17Jo  I  street  NW  Wi.,h- 
li.rft..n     D  C 

B  American  Gas  .Assuclat;^  n  Inc  605 
Third   Avenue    New  Y  jrk.  N  Y 

.\  J  -hn  J  Murphy  Jr  S\i  15th  Street 
NW     W.idhlnm^m    D  C 

B  Bricklayers.  MaauiLs  tnj  Pl.wi'.fri-rs  In- 
ternational Union  of  .Amer.i-.-i  4\i  l^th  Street 
NW  .   Washington.  D  C 

D     (6'     »2.9a5        E      i9i     »367  13 

A  Mlchah  H  Naftalln  M.<o  Ma.^-^a^h'.i.sett.H 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washington    U  C 

B  The  Ethy!  Corp.  61!  Madi^n  Offlce 
Building.  Washingum    D  C 

D      'i'   1750 

A  John  J  Nangle.  811  Watergate  Offlce 
Building   Washingtt)n   DC 


B     National    A-ssoclatlon    of    Independent 
Insurers.   )0  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
D       61    $J,IXk)        E       91    $773 

A      .Nati,.n«l     AsacK-iati.'n     '>(     Blue     Shield 
Plans,  Jll   East  Chicagi;  .Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill 
E       9  I     116-^6  9(5 

.A  .National  .As«'K-iatlon  of  Home  Builders 
>f  the  Cnlte<l  Stales.  18^5  I.  Street  NW  , 
Washingum.  U  (' 

D      -5     H.'7i8  4vT        E    <9)   »14  4o3  87 

.A       .National      .Asst^latKin      of      Insurance 
Agents    Inc  .  9«i  f-nil'.  :.  Street.  New  York,  NY 
E    I  9  ^   »4->9  <7 

A    .NatK.iial   Assot-iatlon   of   Letter  Carriers, 
I'X)    Indiana    A'.enue    NW  .    Washington,    DC 
D       61    »557  401  J7       E     i9t    «11.0S123 

.A  Natl  n.il  .A^.--. «  :atii  m  of  Real  Estat* 
Board.s  156  Ea-st  Superior  Street  Chicago, 
1:1.  and  1  JiX)  Connection  .Avenue,  Waahlng- 
u.n,  U  C 

E      9  Ho  'i7'J  21J 

A  Naii'  iial  -\,i.s.Kiatu'n  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc.  J  Park  .\.enie  New  Y  jrk.  .NY.  and 
^^46  C<-nnectlcut  A'.enue  NW  .  Waahlngt.<)n 
I)  V 

D      '^      JJ  8J8        t:      :t     12  826 

.A    Natii'nAl   .\. nil.  -Visual  .A.s,s<  •elation.  Inc. 
il.jO  spring  -^tr'e'    I''-a:r;ai    Va 
E        9       »4J4  58 

.A  Natl  iia.  Canners  .A.ssoclatlon.  r..!3  JOth 
Street  NW  .  Washmi^'i  11    D  C 

D     16      MJ1867  71        E       Ji    $116H'J.34 

.A     Nations.    Coal    Po.:cy    Conference     Inc. 
lOOo    16th    srreet    NW      Wawhlngton,    DC 
E      J  .  »5  07J  4j 

A    Nat:    :!,il  Cystic  Plbro.sl.s  Resear-.-h  Pour,- 
dat;    :.     JoJ    F.a-it    44th   .-^-reet.  New   Y  irk    N  Y 
E      J     ttas   !.! 

.A       Niitlimal      F,ir:iiers      Ori<anLiatlou.      720 
Dttvu    .\venue     Corning     L.wa 
E       .<  I  17  897  59 

.^      Nat...i;a.     Fedfrat.on      :t     B-.3.ness  and 

Pr-  f-^.,;    :..i;       W  .men  ■i       Clubs.       Ino  ,  2012 

M..t.>.^,i.  riuset:.s  Avenue  NW  ,  Washingum  D  C. 

L)       6      S27  205  5<.l        E     (9.    11,970  08. 

A  Nat.  :..il  0\:  Jobbt-rs  C«.un.-il,  1701  K 
Stree"     NW       W  ush.:.KU.:!     DC 

U       8       ».'    Aft  26        E       •<)    »4   584  59 

.A  .NaLl.Jiia;  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  .Aisix-l- 
atlon,  1750  Pennsylvania  .^venue  .NW  ,  Wash- 
ington   D  C, 

0    I  8  I    »960        E     i  9      »H  778 

A  J   r'.ri   .\     Nfvi,Ls     IiMM)   Verm  >nt    .\venue 

NW  w.usn;:'.^t..n   n  c 

B  ,\.s.stH:latli'!;  of  Mutu.il  Fund  Plan  Sp.in- 

V  T'^  l:i.-      5<i   t:.\.->t  42d  S'reet,  New  York     NY 

L)  61    W  iio        E       •<  i   $2««  52 

A  sta:.>v  D  Ni.hle  21)  Nor-h  W.u-ker  Drive. 
Chic.igo    II. 

H  C<'uri,.u;  f  Pr'-nt  Sh.irmg  Industries. 
29    N  'r'Ji    W.v.  ker    Drlvf-     Chicago.    Ill 

A  John  A  Overh.lt  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue  Kenslngvui  \Id  and  1 1 J8  Muii.'-ey 
BulldlriK-    Wu*h;!U'to:,    U  (.' 

B  Na'iona.  \-..s<H:a' .  n  if  Retired  Civil 
Einpl  ivees  1  *0y  Q  Strfct  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D      6     »2  125 

A  J  Allen  Over'on.  Jr.  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing  Was.hlngt«in    I)  C 

B  American  Mining  Congress  Ring  Build- 
ing   Wash.ngtor.    L)  C 

D      81   »1  200 


A   Waller  Page,  Box  138.  Cazenovla,  N  Y 

.A  The  Pf)tomac  Basin  Federation,  in  are 
of  John  R  Moullon  RFD  1,  Charles  1  .wn 
W    Va 

D    181   »a97  50       E    i9(  »317  09 

.A  James  H  Rademacher,  100  Ind  ma 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Letter  Car:  .n 
100   Indiana   Avenue   NW  .   Washington    ij  c 

D    161  »3,500 

A  Ragan  Si  Mason,  900  17th  Street  N'.V 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc  ,  Post  Office  ;i  x 
1060   Elizabeth,  N  J 

U    161   tUOO        E    i9l   »348 

A  Ragan  i  Mason,  900  17th  Street  N  V 
WashlngUin,  D  C 

B    South   Atlanta  &  Caribbean  Line 
250    Park    .Avenue,    New    York.    N  Y 

D    181  $200. 

.A  Ragan  &.  Mason,  900  17th  Street  N  ', 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Silmson  Lumber  Co  Post  Office  Bo\  •  i 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

D    161   81  000 

.\     Jame.s    .A     Ran.sford,    1706   Pennsylvania 
A'.ei-.ue  NW  ,   Washington,  DC 
B    Getty  Oil  Co. 

A  Sydney  C  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshire 
Dallas,  Tex 

B  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  .Associa- 
tion, 8815  Prestonshire.  Dallas.   Tex. 

D    I  6  I   *  1 50 

.A.  Recreational  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc  ,  6.   ,\ 
Keeler  Building,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich 
E      9  I   $1  675.40. 

.A     Retired   Officers   Tax   Credit    Committee 
Po.st  Offlie  Box   1966.  Annapolis,  Md, 
D    161    t40       E    i9l   «119  80. 

A  Theron  J  Rice,  1130  17th  Street  N'.V  , 
Washington    DC 

fl  Continental  OH  Co.  30  RtKkele,;.-: 
Play.a    New  York,  N  Y 

A,  John  Riley,  1625  L  Street  N  W  Was.i- 
ington,  D  C 

B    National    Association   of   Home   Build'T' 
of    the    United    States,    1625    L    Street    N  .'. 
Washington,  D  C 

D     161    $600       E     i9i    $15  76, 

.A  Carl  Roberts,  1225  Connecticut  .Avenue 
NW     Washington,  DC 

B  American  Association  of  Retired  Pf^r- 
sons.  National  Retired  Teachers  Assoclatl  iii 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing'  :, 
DC 

E       9  I   «750 

.A.  John  P  Roche.  150  East  42d  Sfre - 
New  York    N  Y 

D     181   »500       E     (9 1   $210 

A.  Nathaniel  H  Rogg,  1625  L  Street  NW 
W.ishlngton,  D  C 

B.  National    .Association   of   Home   Builder- 
of    the    United    States,    1625    L    Street    NW 
W.i£hlngton.  D  C 

D      8.   »1,500       E     .9i   $53  98 

A.  John  F  Rolph  III,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  The  American  Bankers  Association  ■  1 
Park  Avenu?,  New  York,  N  Y 

D       61   $500 

A  James  S  Rubin,  1346  Connectlc  ;■ 
Avenue  NW  ,   Washington,   DC 

B  American  Association  of  Retired  Pt- 
sons  and  National  Retired  Teachers  Assi"  :- 
atlon 

E       9  1    $663  80 


A  Robert  A,  Salt:Miteln,  1300  Wyatt  Bulld- 
,,ia  Washington.  DC  . 

B    American  Business  Press.  205  East  42d 
^ireet   New  York,  N.Y 
"'d    %,  $2,500.      E.  ^$1,168,49. 

A  William  H.  Schelck,  1735  New  York 
^senueNW.  Washington,  DC.  .^^..-.ts 

D  TTie  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
,,^5  ^ew^ork    Avenue    NW..    Washington. 

I)  c  I 

D     t6i  $50 

.^  Stanley  W.  Sch^er,  UOO  Ring  BuUd- 
"«B^meS  M°nmg  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
lug  Washington,  DC. 

D    (61  $300,  

.,     Ronald    C     Seeley,    1357    Nlcolet   Place, 

Detroit,   Mich  

A    James  R    SharpTT^OB  16th  Street  NW.. 
"f^ArrcarPtir    Merchants'    Association. 
..r    West     30th     Street,     New     York,    N-^t.. 
nd   ^rndlnavlan   Fur   Farm   Organizations, 
;.'IngS:rve3  60,  Olostrup,  Denmark. 
O     ,61     $2,250,      E,    l9l    $2,865.36. 
.,    Laurence  P   SheT^  1100  Ring  Building. 
^' a  \A"r^^rcan  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
.!!>;.  WashlngUin,  D,C. 
O     161    $575. 


A.  southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion   6815  Preeton&hlre,  Dallas,  Tex, 
D.'  (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $150. 

A.  Chester  S.  Stackpole,  605  Third  Avenue, 

'"'B.'Ss^erlca^'  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A    Roy    H.    Stanton,    1625    L    Street    NW., 

^rS^l^'/^'-ion  ot  Home  Builders 
of  the  united  States,  1625  L  Street  m\ ., 
Washington,  DC.  ...ocQn 

D.   (6)    $1,909.10.     E.    (9)    $125.30. 

A    Melvln    L.    Stark.    1001    RCA    Building. 

^rA^rcan- 'insurance    Association,    1001 
RCA  Building,  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)    $2,000,     E.    (9)    »250. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Ste'^t,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Part*  Dhd 
slon.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW-,,  Washington,  DC, 

D.    16)    $1,350.     E.    (9)    $"7.80, 

A.  Nelson  A,  Stitt.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW    Washington,  D.C, 

B  Unl'ted  Sta^-Japan  Trade  Council, 
1000  Connecticut   Avenue   NW.   Washington, 

DC. 

D.   (6)    $50. 


A    W    A    Smallwood,   1925   K  Street,   NW., 

'^B^'^CoCmunlcatlons   Workers   of   America. 
,.5   K   Street.   NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
'  t;     .91    $4,508,81, 

^    James  E,  Smith,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
-r^LTmSrBa^nkers   Association,  90 

'■'^^^T72%ri.°^"i.o. 

.A    Milan  D.  smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 

^^B^NaronaPc^anners  Association,  1133  20th 
^t.-eet  NW  ,  Washington,  DC 

A  Marvin  J  Son"^-,  1225  19th  Street 
NW     Washington,  D.C. 

A  w  Bvron  SorT^.  1140  Connecticut 
\vpnue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Mob.lehome  Dealers  National  Assocla- 
.,on    39  south  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     161    $2,025      E.    (9)    $117.95. 

A  W  Bvron  Sor"^  1140  Connecticut 
*vpnue  NW    Washington,  DC. 

H  Re^reiUional  Vehicle  Institute,  Inc., 
.^K^efer  Building,   Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

D,    ,61    $1,500      E.    (9)    $175.40. 

A.  southern  Pine  I'i^istry  Committee,  520 
National   Bank  of  Commerce  Building,  New 

Orleans,  La 

D     (6)    $550,     E.    l9)    $423.29. 


A    Philip  W.  Slroupe,  1100  Ring  Building, 

^r^^rrTcan  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
Ing,  Washington.  D.C 
D,   (6)    $450. 


A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland.  1616  P  Street 
NW     Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
p  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A    Rev    Charles  C.   Talley,   3  High   Street. 

^rSonll     congress     of     Parents     -d 
Teachers.   700   North   Rush   SUeet,    Chicago. 

m.  

A    William  C.  Taylor,   1619   Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
n^uthern   Pine   Industry   Committee. 

E.    (9)    $152.24. 

A    Tobacco     Associates,     Inc.,     1101     17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E.   (9)    $1,453.         

A    Trustees  for  Conservation,  251   Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $4,874.40.     E.    (9)    $4,451,38, 

A    United     Statee-Japan     Trade     Council, 
loJb  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

°d'.    (6)    $675.     E.    (9)    $675. 


A    John  M.  Vansant,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 

n^CleaS:  rtUlT^St^n  a.  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC,  

A  Mrs,  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh,  1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF,  20  t 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (61    $52.50.     E.    (9)    $8. 

A    Richard  E.  Ver^  1701  K  Street  NW.. 

^^."S"c^  Life  convention.  211  East  Chi- 
cago  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 
D    16)    $245.     E.   (9)    $23,76. 

A  veterans  of  WoH7war  I.  USA,  Inc.  40 
G  Street  NE  ,  Washington.  DC. 

A  Wald  Harkrader  &  Rockefeller,  1225 
19th  Street  NW,,  Washington,  DC 

B  Insurance  Company  of  North  America, 
1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A    Harold   S.   Wal^Jr.,  605   Third    Ave- 

'^"b'  ^A^en^n  ^L    Association,     Inc.,    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service,  1435  G 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC, 
^B    American   OccupaUonal  ■H.erapy   A^o- 
clation,   251  Park  Avenue  South,  New   York, 

N  Y 

d'.    (6)    $1,74999,     E.    (9)    $1,487. 

A     E     E     Webster,    400    First    Street    NW, 

^^'b '^Xh'rho'od    Of    Maintenance    of    Way 
Employes.  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit, 

Mich. 

D    161   $4,068.05. 


V; 


A    Western   States   Meat   Packers   Associa- 
tion, Inc     604  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco, 

^■'d    16.  *126,117,     E.  (9i  $176.65. 

A    Don  White.  315oTprlng  Street,  Fairfax, 

B    National  Audio-Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  spring  Street.  Pal'-^ax.  Va. 
D.  (6.   $1,031.25.     E.  19>  $76.40. 

A    Thomas  D.  Wil^  1625  K  Street  NW., 

''T^^lnc-jSfer^cn  Steamship  A^c^iatlon 
635  Sacramento  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D    i6)  $750.     E.  (9>  $549.50. 

A  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  DiU- 
sion  Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW..  Washington  p,c. 

D.    (6)    $1,357.80,     E.    (9)    $1,357.80. 

A  Robert  C.  Zln^r,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  Washington,  DC. 

B  Clearv.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
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QUAHTFRLV   REPORTS 

The  foilowin?  ^lua^'t'^'V  rt-poit.s  wen-    uonmtfd  lor  'Su'  .seocnui  calendar  quarter  1968: 

'Note-    Tr.e  for:!i  ASfd  for  ^e«;.^t:•atlu:l  :>  rrprndiiced  tx^loA    l;i  :hc  interest  of  economy  :r,  il.e  Record,  questions  ure  not 
•.•e^'pared.  or.ly  the  o.-eritia!  d:i.s'.^prs  ai  e  printed   and  Kr»^  '.nrilcated  bv  'heh'  re.s[jectlve  letter  ar.d  number  > 

Ft.  r.   Ovf:   i'^py   With   Titt   -^rtRrrvRv     >>    ;  lu    -~FN<Tf    \nd  File  Two   C'  I'ifs   'vVitii    -hj    (itjiK     >f   tup   H^  i  '-f      r   HFPPrsEnrrfTlvEs: 

This  page     piige   Ii    is  c1psii?:;(hi   •      -i;pply  identUylng  data:    :ind  page   2   i  on  'he  ij.i.  k  of  this  pa(je  i    cc,.:,   Ayh   r;r,,ii.i-l  il  d.it.i. 

P'  KIT  »s     X     Bri.iw  THE  Appropriate  Letter  o«  Figure  in   ihe  Box   at  the  Kiom  uf  the  '  Rfport     Headinc  Bucw 

f'RLi-iMiN  \R'i      Keu'rt        Hegiiitration")  :   To  "register,  ■  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter     P      ind  :::;     ■;•  (>.i»;e  :  .  nly 

^T  vRTERiv  HtioRi  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  tins  Repi^t  place  in  X"  below  the  ipprMprtate 
lUiire  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  aa  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required  The  first  adciitioiuil  paee  should  be  num- 
bered .15  page  3,  ■  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6."  etc  Preparation  and  ftling  in  accord. nue  with  iiistriutions  will 
accompUsb  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


I'.FPURT 
PURaUANT    TO    PTDFRM     i  ItCLLATlON    OF    LOBBYING    .ACT 


p 

yVARTEK 

1st       2d    '    3d 

4tli 

M.irk  uiie  .squ.ire  cii 

■  !y 

N'oTK    is  IiF.M     A        -ai   In  General.     This  ■Report"  form  nuty  b«  UMd  by  either  an  urgHnlzatlon  •  r  ,,n  indr.  idu.il    .is  follows 

,1.    "Ernp..-yee    — To  file  a*  m  ■  t-mployee".  state  i  in  Item  "B")   the  name    iddress,  and  nature  <  f  bu.sme.s.s  cf  the     employer"      ( If  the 
■  einp.uvee  ■  is  a  firm  |s'.   :.    ..^    .  law  Arm  or  public  relations  tirn;      par'ners  and  sal.irifd  .-i.itt  members  i  !  such  iirm  may  Join  l.i 
f'lla.i;  a  Report  as  an  "enip.   .,»■>• 
li        Kmployer"  — To  file  as  an  ■employer",  write  ■  None^"  In  answer  to  Item  ■  B^^ 
ibi    -^EiMRArE  Reports      An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt   fij  combine  hl.s  Report  wi'h  -i.e  (nipli  yer v  Report 

li    Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  tile  separate  Reports  and    ire    :.ot    relie\ed   "t   this   re(iuirt-meiit    merely    because   Reports   are 
;:;e<t  bv  their  agents  or  employees 
Uli    Kmp;  r.ees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  ,ii.d   .ire   i.ot  relieved  ••{  'iiLs  requirement  merely  because  Report.s  are 
fi'.fd  1)'.  •rieir  employers 


A     i..)Ri,\.'^iz  \rioN    '.R    ImjUidim.    Ft;  ing 

1     strtte  :i..ime    ■(I'lrefis    ii'.d  !:.iture  of  business. 


2    If  this  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.  list   names  of  .i^enfs  or  employees 
who  will  tile  Reports  for  this  Quarter 


Sore  ON  Item  "B"  — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees  An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  manv  Reports  as  he  has  employers  except 
that  (ill  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  (onsidered  as  one  employer.  Ijut  all 
members  lit  -he  i;rnup  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  he  specified:  (  b )  ::'  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  t)'!'  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Reporr  — n.imink;  both  persons  as     employers^ — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


H    H.MfiL.vER      .-itate  n.irr.e   .iddress.  and  nature  of  business 


•:.ere  Is  r.o  einpiiiver    wri' 


None   ' 


Not*  on  It«m  "C  ". — (ai  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests.'  as  used  In  this  Report  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation.'  The  term  legislation^  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  anv  other  matter  u  luch  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House' — ;  302(e) . 

I  hi  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  interests.  organizatKJns  ,ii.d  indr.iduals  tubject  to  the  I.ubbymg 
.\ct  are  required  to  tile  a  '■Preliminary'  Report  (Registration). 

(C)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  'Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  m  wlUch  they  h.ive  either 
received  or '\pended  o.ythlng  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests 

C    I.Eci5LMi\E  iNrsRi-^rs    ^ND  Pt'BLiCATlONS  In  cohnectlon  therewith: 

1.  state  ,ipproxin;aleiy  how  l^ng  '.egisla-      2.  State    the    general    legislative    inlerest.s    of      A     In  the  c.i.-,e  ■  f  t.hose  public. itions  which  the 

tive  interests  are  to  continue      I:  receipts      the  person   filing  and  set  forth  the  specific      person  nlinc  has  caused  t  i  be  i.'-sued  or  dis- 

,  ...  .  ,  .        leeislative    Interests   bv    reciting-     lai    Short       'ributed    in    connection    '.\lth    le>jislatue    iii- 

and     expenditures     In     connection     with       'csisiauve    luicrrsu    oy    rei-iiing.     lai     onori  ,  ,  , 


leijisiative     Interests     have    terminated. 
place  an    'X^'  in  the  box  at  the 


D 


•h.^t  "his  Oftice   will   no 


titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  ibi  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  ici 
citations    of    statutes,     where     known;     (di 


th:  (ui  Description  ihi  quan- 
tity distributed:  in  date  of  distribution,  (di 
name  (I  printer  or  publisher  i  if  publications 
■Aere  paid   fjr   by   person    nliiiiji      ir   r..ime  of 


whether    for    or    against   such    statutes    and      donor    i  if    publications    were    received    as   a 
.^er  txp-ct  •  ..  receive  Reports.      bills.  gUti 

(Answer  Items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.     Attach  additional  pages  it  more  space  is  needed  i 

4  II  this  is  a  Preliminary  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
p.iteU  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
U  -nis  :s  L  (.quarterly  ■  Report,  disregard  this  Item  ■  C4'  and  fill  out  item  D'  and  ■£"  on"  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
cooibine  a    Preliminary  Report  (Registration)   with  a  ■Quarterly"  Report  ■< 


Ai-}-  I[),\'\  II 

(Omitted  In  printing] 
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..o"     <„■,  Ir,  n^n^rnl      The  term  "contribution"  Includes  ant/fhiTisr  0/  I  a/wp      'When  an  organization  or  Individual  uses 

,mro;^.s«t^-^r^;^?^a;£^S5i^^ 

:::Z^:::':^:n^Ztr^^:^^<^<^^^^^  pro^slXVeT:T..e...r  or  not  le^ga,,.  enforceable  to  ma.e  a  contribution^.- 
,oct,on  ^j"^2ia^^of^t^he^Lobbymg  Act^^^^^^^^  _^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  „^,.  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^,  ^„  ,,,,,p,,  ,,,^  ^.^,,^  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  .111  be  made^  m  „^^=XSual] -f  bu^'l^ess'firmTor  Individual,   which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 

t.nder   'D  .V"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

I     Rfceipts    ilNciriJiNG  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  m  every  blank      If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  '■N 

Bi'ceiptfi  (Other  than  loans) 

],  ( Dues  and  assessments 

2^  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

%'  (  Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4$"" Receipts   from   sale  of   printed   or  duplicated   matter 

6    $  Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.) 


0    $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  '■5") 

7  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

8  $  Total   from   Jan.    1    through   this   Quarter    (Add    ■S" 

and  ""■■) 

/.oa»i.<:  Kern  red 

■  :!ie  term    contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a). 
■J    $.   _..       Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

jO^  $^ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11^  $1 Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  


one."  wTlte  ■None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

I  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  been  such  contributor.':'' 

Please  answer  "yc-s"  or  "no"  : 

14    In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans  I    dunnK  the  •period'^  from  January  1  through  the  last 

days  nf  thi.s  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 
'Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  ■'Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor",  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  Is  March  31,  June  30.  September  30.  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example; 


Amount  .Vo'Tir  and  Addrc^'sof  ContnhutOT 

("Pf/-iOd"  from  Jan.  1  through  .    ^-    .19 

$1  500  00     John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N  Y. 
$1,785  00     The  Roe  Corporation,  251 1  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 


) 


12.  4 "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter 


$3,285.00     Total 


''''%Vr''T^J'RlTolXro.  an  Acent  or  Employee.     In  the  case  of  many  emplovees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
::( graph   (Item  'E  6"i    and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment    (Item   "E    i  'i. 
E.  ExPENDiTVREs  (INCLUDING  LoANS)  In  connectlon  with  legislative  Interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None."  write  ■None"  ;:.  the  spaces  lolio-.mg  the  number. 

fj-penditure.t  (other  than  loans) 

1  J Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2  J Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions    (other  than  item 

■T"l 

y    J Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4    J Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 


Loam:  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan 

12,  $ TOTAL  now  owed  to  person  filing 


." — Sec.  302(b), 


13    $'_'_ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

C.  5 Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  5 Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8.  $ _. All  other  expenditures 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


15    Recipients  of  Expenditures  Of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  ol  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  ftline:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximatelv  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures'under  the  following  heading:  "Amount,  Date 
or  Dates  "  '■Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 
>!moi^ni  Date  or  Dates—Same  and  Addre.-<  0/  Renpient— Purpose 
$1750  00     7-11-  Roe   Printing  Co,   3214   Blank   Ave,  St.  Louis, 

Mo,— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 
"Marshbanks  BUI." 
■^240000     7-15  8-15.9-15:      Britten  A:  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg  . 

Washington.    DC— Public    relations 
service  at  $800,00  per  month. 


$4,150  00     Total 
PAGE  2 
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A  Charles  D  AbUrd  1629  K  Street  NW  . 
Waahlngton.  D  C 

B  Magazine  PublUhers  Assoctatlori.  Inc  . 
575  Lexington  Avenue,   New   York.   N  Y 

D     i6i    13,500      E.   i9t    MSI  44 

A  Ad  Hoc  CommUtee  of  the  CVinstruction 
Industry  Advancement  Piinds.  1016  20th 
Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC 

A  Clarence  Q  Adamy  1725  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  National  AasoclatJon  of  Pood  Chains 
1725  I  Street  NW  .  Washington    DC 

D    (6 1   1500 

A  Aerospace  Industries  Associatum  of 
America.  Inc  1725  DeSales  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

D     (8)    15,81250       E       di    »o8125U 

A  Air  Traffic  Control  Association.  Inc  . 
ARBA  Building  525  School  Street  SW  . 
Washington.  DC 

A  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  W.ishlngton. 
DC 

D     i6j    113  173  46       E     .9  1    tl3  1T3  46 

A  John  R  .^^e.  1701  K  S-reet  NW  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  American  Life  Cuuventlon.  21 1  E.\st 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.   Hi 

D.  i6)  taio. 

A  Mrs  Donna  Allen.  3306  Ross  Place  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC. 
555  North  Western  Avenue  Los  Angeles. 
Calif 

D     i6i     II  040       E     i9i     H.505  17 

A  Kenneth  D  Allen.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Health  Insurunce  .\ssocl.itlon  of  Amer- 
ica.    1701    K    Street    NW      Washington.    DC 

D    i6l  $1650       E    i9i   »4  19 

A  Louis  J   Allen 

B  Tennessee  Railroad  Ass.jcuitlon.  916 
Nashville  Trxist   Bulldln»?    Nashville    Tenn 

A  Nicholas  E  .\i;en  &.  .Mernll  Armour  444 
Shorehaxn  Building.   Washington    DC 

B  Music  Operators  if  .-Kmerlci  Inc  228 
North  LaSaile  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D     i6i    »225       E       9i    15a  84 

A    Amalgamated  Transit  Cnton    AFL- CIO 
5025    Wisconsin    Avenue    NW  .     Wishingt'  n. 
DC 

A    American  Aniline  Products.  Inc  .  25  Mc- 
Lean   Bo\i;e'. ard     P;iters«>;i     N  J 
E      91    $2  007  35 

.\  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
O   Street   NW  .   Washington    DC 

A  The  American  Beekeepu.if  Federati.m 
Mlnco.  Okla. 

D     i6i    $3  695  82       E     i9i     J4  477  46 

A    .Vmerican  Cancer  3<jclety,  219  East  42d 
Street.   New  York    N  Y 
E     i9i    $8,099  19 

A    The  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wdcker  Drive.  Chicago.  Ill 
D     .6i    $2.027  92       E     i9.    $2.027  92 


.\    .American    Committee    for    F'..ij?3 
cessity    25  Broadway    New  York    N  Y 


Ne- 


A  .\merlcaM  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  Ill  .  and 
425    13th   Street   NW     Washington    DC 

D       6'    $37  824       E       9i    $37  824. 

A    American  Federation  of  Lafx>r  nnd  Con- 


gress  of    Ind  istrlai    Organizations     Sl.i    Ifitn 
Street   NW      Washington    D  C. 
e     i9i    $38  528  27 

.A     American      HosplUil      Association       840 
N.irin    I-ake   Sn.ire   Drive    Chicago     111 
D     '6>    $1391288       E     i9i    $13.91288 

A     Amerlc.n    Hotel    ^    Mot-el    Association. 
221   West  57th  Street.  New  York    NY 

A    American     Humaire     Association.     5351 
South  Roslyn  Street    Englewjiid.  Colo 
F,     .91    $1500 

\    American    Industrial    Bankers    Associa- 
tion,   1629   K  Street   NW  .   Washington    DC. 
D       6 1     $1  650       E     .91    $1  650 

.\    .^me^l^•an      Insurance      Association.      85 
John  Street    New  York    N  Y 

D     .61    $10  593  83       E     <9\    $10  593  63 

A    American  Israe^   P.ioU.-  AfTiirs  Commit- 
tee.  1341   O  Street   NW      Wishinirt.^n    DC 
D     i6i    $3  283  51        E       9i    $3  1^3  60 

A  American  Jusuce  Association.  Inc  De- 
fense Highway    Gambrllls    Md 

D     i6)    $2       E     .9)    $2 

A  American  Life  Convention.  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

D      6 1    $721  50       E     i9p    $38  96 

A    Amerlc.m       Medical      Association.       ,i35 
North  Dearborn  Street   Chicago   III 
E     (9)    $15  685  84 

A     American     Merchant    Marine    Institute 
Inc..  11  Broadway,  New  York.  N  Y 
E.   <9)    $3.577  54 

A    .\mcrican  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance   20 
N  irth  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
E     .91    $340 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  .Associa- 
tion, 801    E.ist   17th   .Avenue    Den.er.  Colo. 
D       ri.    $56  379       E     .9.    $1)153 

.\  .American  Nurses'  .AsscH'lation  Inc  10 
C^  lumbus  Circle    New  York,  N  Y 

D    (8t   $10,791  90      E    .9.    $10  79191) 

.\.  .American  Optometrlc  .A.s.s(xiat;on  cure 
of  J  C  Tumblln.  OD  8436  Broadway  NE  . 
KnoxvlUe    Tenn 

D     (61    $4.54143       E     .9i    $4. ,'541  43 

.A  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc  260  Mad- 
ison .Avenue   New  York    N  Y 

.A  .American  Parents  Committee.  Inc  ,  20 
E  Street  NW  W.tshington  DC  and  the 
suO<--otnnii"- t.ee  B.purtl.san  Citizens  Commlt- 
l<?e  r..r  Federal  .Aid  tor  Public  Elementary  .ind 
Secondary  Educatii.n  2104  Davenport  Street 
.\W     Wa.-.liingt.in    U  C 

D    i6i    $1632  25       E    .9.    $537  91 

.A      .American     Petroleum     Institute.     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Amerlcius.  New  Y  irk    N  Y 
D    ,6.  $3  171       E    i9i   $10,623. 

.A      .American     Pixliatry     .Association.     3301 
16th  Street  NW     Washington.  D  C 
E       9  i    $1  459  72 

.A  .American  Pulpwotxi  .Association.  605 
Third  .Avenue   New  York   N  Y 

.A  The  .American  Short  Line  Railroad  .As- 
svviatlon.  2000  Massachusetts  .Avenue  NW  . 
Washlngtc;n    D  C 

D    '6i   $600 

.A    .American  .Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc.. 
360  Lexington  Avenue.  New  Yorli,  NY. 
E     .9)    $5.908  67. 


.A     .American   .Stiickyards  Association     .tjo 
I  Street  NW    Washington.  D  C 
D     .6i    $1350       E    ,9»    $900 

A  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion m  care  of  E  C  Connor.  224  Ellington 
Road    Longmeadow,  Mass 

D     . 6 .    $80  6 1 

A  .American  Textile  Manufacturers  Iii.sti- 
tute  Inc  1501  Johnston  Building.  Charlmte 
N  C 

D     '6.    $1461276       E     i9l    $1461276 

.A  .American  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut .Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E     .9i    *6461. 

.A    .American    Trucking    Associations.    Inc. 
1616  P  Street   NW  ,  Washington,  DC 
D       6      $10  290  06       E     i9l    $26.052  18 

A     American    Veterinary    Medical    .As-stcla- 
ilon     1522    K   Street   NW  .    Washlngum.   DC 
E       9 .    $285 

.A  The  .American  Waterways  Oper.'  rs 
Inc  .  1250  Connecticut  Aveiuie.  Washin.  ii 
DC 

D     i6i    $3  455  58       E.    i9i    $3.455  58. 

.A  Walter  M  Anderson.  Jr.  Montgomery, 
Ala, 

B  .Alabama  Railroad  Association,  :ii02 
First   National   Bank   Building,   Montgomery. 

Ala. 

.A  William  C  .Anderson.  425  13th  .<  ri'et 
NW  .   Washington.  D  C. 

B  .Amencan  Farm  Bureau  Federal. on. 
1000    .Merchandise    Mart    Plaza.    Chicago    111. 

D       'ii     J1B87  50       E.    i9)     $83  40 

.A  Arkansa.s  Railroad  Association.  'lUO 
Boyle  Building    Little  Rock.  Ark. 

B  Cla.ss  one  railroads  operating  m  .iid 
through  the  State  of  .Arkansas. 

D     .61     $187       E     i9i     $842.96. 

A  Carl  F  Arnold,  1101  17th  Street  NW . 
W.ishington.  D  C 

B  .American  Petroleum  Institute.  J71 
.Avenue  of   the   .Americas.   New  York.  N  ' 

D       6.     $3  125.      E     .9i     $2,231.50. 

~  .A    The  Arthritis  Foundation.   1212  .A>.-;ue 
of  the  .Americas    New  Y.)rk    N  Y 
E       9 1    $1.299  52 

A  .As.sociated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Penn.sylv.mia  St.itlon.  Newark,  N  J 

A  .Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users  '0 
Indian.!  .A.enue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

.A  .Associ.iiion  of  American  Physlclan.s  nd 
Surgeons  Inc  .  230  North  Michigan  Avenue. 
Chi<-ago.  Ill 

D.    1 6)    $287  50       E     i9)    $287  50. 

A    .Association  of  American  Baliroads.    '-'^ 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D 
E     .9.    $11,574  02 

.A.  .Association  on  Broadcasting  Stand  ,;  :- 
Inc,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW  .  Washini;  :.. 
D  C 

A.  .Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imp  :'- 
Inc  .  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 
D     .61    $2,000       E.    (9)    $2,000. 

A.  .Association  of  Mutual  Fund  P  ^i 
Sponsors.  Inc  .  50  East  42d  Street,  New  Y'  :  K, 
N  Y 

D     i6i    $19.524  50.     E,    (9)    $15,297.26. 


A.   .Association    of    Oil    Pipe    Lines,    172^    K 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 
E     i9)    $335. 


A    The   Association   of   Western   Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago.  Ill, 
'  D     (6)    $350, 

A  A  V  Atkinson,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

"'b°  Communications   Workers  of   America, 
I'j  '5  K    Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  ,9i  $4,173.79. 

A  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Uikewood  Avenue  SW  ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

D    i6)    $13,155.     E.   i9)   $10,736.88. 

A    Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South  Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E    i9i   $300. 

A  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  61  Broadway,  New 

York    N  Y 

B.     Investment     Company     Institute,     61 

Broadwav,  New  York,  NY. 

D     (6)    $75.      E.    (9)    »4. 

A  Richard  W  Averlll,  1026  l7th  Street  NW„ 
W.ishmgton,  DC.  

B  American  Optometrlc  Association,  ewe 
or  J.  C.  Tumblln,  O.D.,  4836  Broadvray  NE.. 
Kiioxvllle.  Tenn. 

D     i6i    $800.     E     (9)    $301. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader.  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Association  on  Broadcasting  SUndards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

A    Harry  S.  Baer,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
vV.ishington.  D.C. 
B   National  Aerospace  Services  Association, 
725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E    .9  1   S3. 338  36. 

A  John  C.  Bagwell,  723  Investment  Bulld- 
Aid.  Washington.  DC.  

B  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Konolulu.  Hawaii. 

A  DonaJd  Baldwin.  Cafritz  Building,  1625 
.  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C^ 

B  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
.Minn  Great  Northern  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Miun'.  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qulncy 
Railroad  Co..  Chicago,  111. 

E-   .9)   S326.12. 

A   Ernest  L.  Barcella,  Washington.  DC. 
B    General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Houlevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  John  Barnard,   Jr.,   61   Broadway,   New 

York,  N.Y.  «»....o       «i 

B.  Investment      Company      Institute.      81 

liroadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Arthur  R.  Bamett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  WashlnglX)n. 

D.    (6)    $265.     E.   (9)    $17.19. 

A.  Ir\1n  L.  Barney.  Room  820.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  Railway  Cannen  or  Amer- 
ica. 4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

D.  (6)   $3,600. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  2133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Insurance  Company  ol  North  America 
and  Ufe  Insurance  Company  at  North  Amer- 
ica  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $468.80.     E.  (9)  $864.48. 


A.  Eugene  T.  Bartkowlak,  3829  W  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC.  n„„.>, 

B  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans,  Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A   James  P.   Bass.   1101    17th  Street   NW., 

'^B.'^^frrcan  Mrllnes,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Rose  Bbm  Associates,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Boy  Battles,  917  Cafritz  Building,  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  „„^,- 

B  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  917  Cafritz  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  

A  Mrs  Dlta  Davis  Beard,  TTT  Building, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  telegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,850.     E.    (9)    $5,815. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beatle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  ,  »,„„ 

B  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  John  H.  Beldler. 

B    indtistrlal  Union  Department,  APLr-Cio, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5,135.     E.   (9)    $467.26. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  UOO  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.   (6)    $937.50.     E.    (9>    $315.85. 

A.  Ernest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 

Mich. 

D.   (6)    $6,000. 


A.  Reed  A.  Benson.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  Inc..  395  Con- 
cord Avenue,  Belmont.  Mass. 

A.  Berlack,  Israels  &  Llberman,  26  Broad- 
wav New  York,  NY.  

B.'  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

E.   (9)    $10.70. 

A.  Helen  W.  Berthelot.  1925  K  Street  NW.. 

Washington,  DC.  .„„Hn, 

B    communications   Workers   of   America, 

1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E.   (9)    $3,997.18. 

A.  Andrew  J.  Blemiller,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gre^  of  industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,785.     E.   (9)    $386.75. 

A  Walter  J.  Blerwagen.  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFI.-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  

A.  Sidney  W.  Bishop.  85  John  Street,  New 

B.  American  insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)    $400. 


A.  John  H.  Blvlns,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC.  ,,„,  ,.t»v, 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1101  ntn 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $690. 

A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box   12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)    $403.86.     E.    (9)    $336.02. 

A.  Joel  D.  Blackmon.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    i6)    $500 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  1815  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Reveniie 
Bond  Financing,  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $3,620.     E.    [9)    $2,529.27. 

A  Blumberg,  Singer.  Ross,  Diamond  & 
Gordon,   245   Park   Avenue,    New   York,   N.Y 

B  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Iiic  ,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan,  1000  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C.  „       ^      „ 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  61  Broadway, 

New  York,  NY. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A    Lvle  H.  Boren,  Seminole,  Okla. 
B    -The   Association   of   Western    Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
D.    (6)    $350. 

A.  Robert  T.  Borth.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co,  570  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $132.25. 

A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute   1501  Johnson  Building.  Charlotte,  N.C. 

d'  (61    $1,116.67.     E.   (91    $136.02. 


A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  428  South  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movement, 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $1,360.11.     E.   (9)   $262.88. 

A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett.  1  Constitution  Ave- 
nueNE.,  Washington.  DC.  TT„,»ort 

B  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,   1712  G  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C.  .   ».  „    ,-710 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Room  122,  Sheraton 
Gibson  Hotel.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Charles  R.  Bragg.  90  Stony  Corners 
Circle,  Avon,  Conn. 

B  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176  Cum- 
berland Avenue.  Wethersfleld.  Conn. 

E.  (9)  $1,955.55. 

A.  A.  MarWn  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $66,666.66. 
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A  P.irke  C    Brl:.k;e-.     The  M-idliuii   Bui;d- 

;ng,  1155   I5lh  Stree'.  NW     W,i.->hingU.n,  DC 

B  Naili-na;  Agr'.ciuv,ir,>.  Chi'n'.lcals  Assi.- 
clatlon 

D  6  I   t-"S       E      :>     «5  5'J 

A  WH;;y  Br'.sc   e 

B  Na-.lonrt:    Cab.c    Television    Association. 

I:.L-  1634  I  Street  NW     Wishlnnton.  DC 

D  -3     » 1,15       E      :}i   tlfj  JO 


^:i7     H 


rt-et 


A     f\orer.cf    I     Bri)ad\>.>'.. 
NW     WA.s!-'.;:.fl;tc.n    D  C 

B  NH'.lona;  Federa-.'..i:i  r  Federal  F:r.- 
piijvees    1737  H  .Strep-  NW     '.V-t-,tUng:o!i.  D  C 

D    idi  »3  12fi  +1)       E       <     J-4;'4  46 

\  Ua  M  A  Brody  1640  Rhode  Island 
\   p,.;^    N'A'      '.V^h'.nii'Dn     DC 

B  Ar.:i-Defamatlo:i  Le,i.<\ie  uf  B'nal  Br'.:h, 
j;3   rexir.K'on   Avenue.   New   York,  NY 

D      "i     .ipp    t:250 

.\  ',V  .s  Br.  mlev  WS  TM-l  Avenue,  New 
V   rK    N  Y 

B  .Anier'.i-an  Pu.p*-<!  Assorlatiun  riO-i 
riilrd   Avenue    New   York     N  Y 


A.  Ml  I  toil  E    Br-H  o.;-,^' 
San  Prancl.sco   i"  i.'.f 

B    Del    Mun"*"    i  orp 
San  Francisco   CallT 

D     1 6)  «500       i9l    »50 


.  F-'rtinont  Str««t. 
F-»rnont  Stre«" 


A  J.-K-ieph.  P  Brr.sn.in  3160  .SprinKhUl 
l-a:;e    <  '•:'^n:>*'.'    Mfl 

B  .\.T  F'  r.'e  .SerKear.'.s  .\ssi)r;aUon.  1501 
Pt.-.^s-.  ;■.  ,i:-..  I    A.enup    ^E      '.V.u'.^'.lngUin     DC. 

D       -^     «  :  ■ " 

A.  Brotherh'XKl  '.<  Rallwav  Air::;.e  <: 
Steamship  Clerks  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati.  Ohi 

D       "^        «JH  .sH(!  .M       E     .J.      »20.880'^4 

\  E  F  '.-.i.iie  Brnun  150  Fifth  A.enue. 
Ve*  Y    r-<    N  V 

B  .Vlaii-Mrtilf  F'h.-r  Pr'<l'u-er'^  Associa- 
tion.  Inc  ,   ,150   Flfli   .K-.'-i.  ■'■     Np'*-   '•'    ■'■     N  Y 

E     : 9 '    $44  4 " 

A     J    D    Hrown,  J600  Virginia  Avenue  NW 
W  i,s:.uigton.  C  C 

H  American  Public  Power  Association. 
J600  Virginia  Avenue  NW     W.ii,hington.  DC. 

D      ti     »300 

A  Br'  An,  Lund  &  Levin.  1625  I  Street 
NW     .Vashuigton.  DC. 

B    Kbasco  Industrlea  Inc..  2  Rector  Street, 

Np*  YJTk.  N  Y 
D       fj )    *8 1 2  50 

A  Ur  All  Lvmd  tt  Levin.  1625  I  Street 
NW     W.u.hington.  DC. 

B  General  Public  Utilities  Corp  .  80  Pine 
S'ree'    Npa  Y  •:.-:.  N  Y 

D        -i      54  H, 

A  Robert  J  Brown.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue    NW  .    Washington.    DC 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
•Matlon,  1000  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC 

D     '6i  M7 

.\  R'jber'  W  Bruce.  140  New  Mont- 
gumery   Street,   San   Francisco,   Calif 

B  The  Pacific  Telephone  .V  Telegraph  Co . 
140  NtA  Mont.gomerv  street  --.iri  l-'r<tnclsco, 
C...;: 

D      '1     iai)';       E     .91  J272. 

A  Lyman  L  Bryan.  2000  K  Street  NW  , 
.Vashington.  D  C 

B.  .\merlcan  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  666  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
N  Y 

D      6)    S6f>5      E     i9»    »24  42. 

A  Oeorge  8  Buck.  Jr,  Post  Office  Box  12285. 

Memphis.  Tenn. 


B    National    Cotli.ii     r,i';ncil    <■!    Ainerlca 
P'..st  Office  Box   12285,   .Mpnipli."^     r.-.-.:! 

A    Bulgarian    Claims    Committee     vi      .irf 
■  r  Chaco  Chace.  Dreyfus  &  Co.  2  Br  adway 
New  Y  .rk    N  Y 
E       9  i    »34  32 

\     Op    r^'p    -^  Bullen 

B      Natian.i:  V-   :pri'.    n     of     Independent 

Business      ',I2;  •   i-:..!nCvii     Building.     15th 

Street  aii'1  Npa  Y  r.".  \\p;i':pNW    Wp..'-hini;- 
•"11,   DC 

^  Ge-TKC  J  Burger.  250  West  57th  Street. 
New  York.  N  Y 

B  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Sertlce  250 
West   57th   Street.  New  York.   N  Y. 

.A    George    T     BMrRer 

B  S'Ht:  :.m1  FPderatlon  of  Independent 
Business  jj  1  A  ..oliuigton  Building,  W.ishlng- 
ton.  D  C, 

A    Burley  A:  Dark  I.p  c    V  n-        y\-,'   r    \- 
soclatlon.  Post  Office  Bx  86'i.  I  p\:ii>;'.  n    K) 
D     (6)     fI4  654  03.     B.   1 9)    S426 

A  Mrs.  Margot  Bumian,  100  Seventh 
Street  NE  .  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Committee  to  Abolish  the 
H  . ;.se  Un-American  .Activities  Committee. 
565  North  Western  .Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif 

E     i9i    $14. 

A  Oeorge  B  Burnham.  132  Third  Street 
SE  .   Washington.   DC. 

B.  Numerovis  stockholders  .if  lu-  B\;r:ih.ii:i 
Chemical  Co  ,  132  Third  Street  NF  W.i  hi:.^- 
ton.   D  C 

D.    i6i    r24.'       E.    1 91    8240. 

\  a.'  r<--  Burnham.  US.  Steel  Corp..  1625 
K.  oireci  .NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

BUS  Steel  Corp  .  525  William  Penn  Flac«- 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D     1 6)    »875.     E.    (9)    $585. 

.\  David  Burpee  Fordhook  Farms.  Doyles- 
■own.  Penn. 

A  Hollls  W  Burt,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1101  17th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D     i6l    975. 

\    Hprbert    H     Butler.    438    Pennsylvania 

H  ;;..:.iiK.  Washington.  D  C 

H  Cnited  States  Independent  Telephone 
As-s  jclatlon.  438  Pennsylvania  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

D     .et    $150      E.    i9l    $406 

\  M  .nroe  Butler.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
the   Stars.  Los   Angeles.   Calif. 

A  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1514  I7th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Porum.  Inc  . 
2403   East  75th   Street.   Chicago,  111. 

A  Charles  O  Caffrey,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building.  Char- 
lotte. N  C 

D.    i6)    $76020      E.    (9)    $160 

A.  Gordon  L  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  .Association  of 
America.  425  13th  Street  NW  Washington. 
DC 

D    1 6)    $2,000      E    (9)    $890. 

A  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street  N'ew 
York.  NY. 


B  New  Y.rk  Stock  Exchange.  11  W.;.; 
.-rreet    New  Y^rk,  N  Y. 

A     C.irl  C    Campbell    1200  18tli  Street  NV. 
Wn-hlngton.  D  C. 

U  National  Cotton  Council  of  .Amprl  : 
I'  !■•   Office  Box    12285,   Memphl.«.  Tenn 

D     1 6.    $175  38 

A  Cliarlps  ,\  Campbell,  HjL'i  Street  NW 
■.V...=  l-,l:igt(in    D  C 

B,  Chamber  '  f  Commerce  of  the  U.S  A  . 
1615  H  Street   .NW     W.ishlngton,  DC, 

A    Marvin  C.tplaii 

B    Industrial  Union  Depirttnent    .AFt    i       . 
815  16th  Street  NW  .  Washlnct^n    DC 
D     i6)    $2,002       E     I9i     f  10;>  4.T 

A  Ronald  A  Cipone  ri.vm  505  the  F  !- 
raeut  Building;    Wiushmtrtcii    DC 

B  Commlfpp  o<  Europe.iii  Shipowr.i- 
30  32  St    M.ir-.    Ave    London.  EC    :?,  Enel,<].  : 

'-1       >^  I    1-:i  V.'io       F       '.I  >     •.34H  4H 

A.  Mich.iel  H.  Cardozo  1521  New  H..:..,  - 
shire  .\veiiue  NW  .  W:i.shinKt<in    U  C 

B  .Assoolallon  '.f  .•\ir.prlc.ui  I..iw  Schoi.N. 
1521  Npw  H,.:::;!-!  ire  Amiiup  NW  Washina- 
ton   U  < 

A  Philip  Carllp.  650  Fi  urth  Axphip 
BrcHiklyn.  NY 

B  District  2,  Marine  Fnicinpor.'  Henpticlal 
.Association.  (iSo  F<  iirth  .Avenue  Brooklvn. 
N  Y 

D     1 6)    i  1.000      E.    (9i    SUi.WO 

A  Philip  Carllp.  675  Fourth  Avenue, 
Bp.KDklvn.  N  Y' 

B  .Seafarers  Iiii.rrnation.il  Union.  075 
Fourth  Avenue    BnMiklvn    N  Y 

D     i6l    92.500.     E     (9i    ^l..J20 

.\  Col  John  T  Carlton.  I  Constitution 
Avenue  NE  .  Washington,  DC 

B  Reserve  Officers  .Xssooi  ition  of  the 
United  States.  1  Constrntlon  .A\pnue  NE  . 
Wa.<;h;r.t:'or.   D  c 

.\  Ura.\t..;,  U  C.irr  1250  Connecticut  A\e- 
nue.' Washington,  O  i 

B  The  American  \V.,tPrw,ivs  Operator*. 
Inc.  1250  Connecticut  .\'. e:u:e  Washington. 
DC 

D     i6)    $2.yl7      E.    i9i    rl4'j  25 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr.  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D  C. 

B  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc  .  8323  Jefler- 
-on  .Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich 


.^    Blue  Allan  Carstenson 

B  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratne  Union  oi  .America  (National  Farmers 
Union  1 .  1575  Sherman  .-street.  Den\er  Colo. 
1012  I4th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D      Ci    $3,846.27      E.    i9)    $223.06 

-A    Eugene  C.   Carual.    1629   K   Street  NW 
Washington.  DC, 

B.  .American  Com.nilttee  f  r  Fl.ikT:;  ot  Necc- 
slty.  25  Broadway.  New  Yors   N  Y 

b.    i6i    $100 


',113    :8th 


treet  NW 


A    Ralph    E     c.i.=  e\ 
Washington.  D  C 

B  .American  Merch.iii:  .NLmne  Institute. 
Inc.  919  18ih  Street  NW,.  WaslLiugton.  DC. 
.Old    11   Brcadwav.  New  York  .N'.Y'. 

D,     6  I    f2.875,  '  E      9)   $702  54 

A.  r  Mi.h.iel  Cassady,  1200  18th  Street 
.NW  .  Wa-shmgton.  DC, 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  .Association.  225 
South    Meramec.   St     Louis.   .Mo. 

.A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  15th  and  H  Siret .. 
NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  .Agricultural  Publishers  .Association.  15'--. 
and    H    S'reets    NW  ,    Washington,    DC 

D.    i6i    «50      E,    '91    $100  39. 


\     Central    Arizona    Project    Association, 
1124   Arizona   Title   Building,   Phoenix.  Ariz. 
U    (6)    $9,509.40.     E.   (9)   $32.170  79. 

A    Col.   Joseph   L.   Chabot,   1   Constitution 

/\\enne  NE  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
rmted  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
W..>hlngton,  DC. 

\  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Association  of  Game,  Fish 
,,nd  Conservation  Commissioners,  5727  Blake 
Ei'\d  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D   i6)  $900.     E.  {9)  $202.65. 

A  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
ppi.nsvlvanla  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  the  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
ccrlmg  Arts.  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Sev- 
er''. Hills,  Calif.  I 

f_    ,9 1    $43.38.  ' 

A  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
ppr.nsvlvanla  Building.  Washington,  D.C, 

B  Newspaper  Committee  for  a  Free  and 
Competitive  Press,  33  North  Dearborn  Street, 
C.icapo,  111. 

K    (9  1   $63.96. 

A  Chapman,  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pci.n.^vlvanla  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

1.  strohineyer  .>c  Arpe  Co  .  260  Weft  Broad- 
\vi'.    New-  York.  N  Y', 

D     .61    $2,031,25.     E     (9i    $58  72. 

A  J.mies  W.  Chapm.m. 

B   Retired  Officers  A-ssociation.  1625  I  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC 
;)     61  $1,625, 

A.  A  H  CliP^ser  400  F;iM  Street  N'V.' 
Wishlngton.  D  C. 

li    Brotherhood  ..f  Railroad  Ti,,;nn-.e'. 
i-.     ipi    4200. 

.\    The   Christian   Amonon.ent    Movement. 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
n     .61    eg  146.41.      E.    (9i    *5.309.14. 

\    Edwin  Chrlstlanson 

a  Tlie  Farmers'  Fducati 'tt.il  and  Co- 
Operative  Union  of  America  National  Farm- 
ers Union).  1575  .-Sherman  st-eet  Denver. 
Cc'n  .  and  1012  14th  .-trcpt  NW  Washington. 
DC 

D     i6l    $35.      E     .9.    >l,=..iH5 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee   Post  Office  Box  13125.  Kansas  City.  Mo 
D.   (6)    $175.     E.   (9)    $3.29853. 

A  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBSI,  917  Cafrltz  Building.  Washington, 
DC 

A  Clearv.  Gottlieb.  Steen  .iv  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut   Avenue   NW  ,   Washington,   DC, 

B  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
Y'ork.  NY". 

D.  i6)  $1,500.      E,  i9l  ■■i-89  85 

A.  Earle  C  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  The  American  Tobacco  Co 

A,  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Brown  A:  WlUiarnsnn  Tobacco  Corp 

A.  Earle  C,  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Liggett  (S:  Myers  Tobacco  c. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  173.3  K  street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C, 

B.  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

A,  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  R    J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 

A.  Earle  C.  Clemer.t-s.  1735  K  Street  NW,, 
W,i,shingU)n.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

.A.  David  Cohen. 

E,  Industrial  Union  DepTrtment.  .AFL-CIO, 
81,=>  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    i6i    4-3.718.      E.    i9i    >267,15. 

A.  Ed'vviti  S,  Cohen,  26  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y', 

B.  Investment  Cv'mpany  Institute,  Gl 
Broadway.  New  Y'ork,  NY'. 

E     i9 I    f  15 

A.  Coles  (fc  Goortnar.  1000  Connecticut  .Ave- 
nue MV..  Washington,  D  C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  O'A'n- 
ers.  Inc..  1  Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  Y'ork, 
N.Y'. 

A.  William  J.  Colley. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturer^  As=  . el- 
ation. 1155  15th  Street  NW.   Wastilna;tin   DC 


A  Lowell  T  Chrlstison  1026  IC.h  Street 
X\V  ,  Washington.  DC 

B.  American  Optometnc  Association,  care 
of  .T  C.  Tumblm  C  D  483^!  Br,  adway  NE.. 
Ki.oxvllle,  Tenn 

D     i6i    S2,'")0       E     19 1    5134(8 

.A.  Cigar  Ma'.\:farturprs  .'.ssociatlon  of 
America.  Ire  '50  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'ork. 
N  Y 

D     i6>    J31,736'hG,      K     .9i    547. 

A.  Allen  Clark.  1730  K  St-eet  NW  Wnsh- 
Inuton    D  C 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  .America.  1730 
K  :"'rpe'  NW  ,  Wafl.ington.  DC. 

.-.    K>,rl  v.-    Cl.irk 

B  I.abor-Maiagpn.ent  Maritime  Commit- 
tee 100  Indiana  A\  enue  NW..  Washington, 
D(. 

D      *^i    fl  294       E     (9i    $61  15, 

A  James  E  Clark.  Jr..  1303  New  Hamp- 
shire .Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Fl'-et  Reserve  .Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  M  Clark.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co  ,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
111.' 


A.  Collier.   Shannon   .v   Ri'.'.     ^'S^o   I    .-trect 
NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National     Broiler     Council.     1155     loth 
Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    i6i    $600 


Repeal.   Farragut   Building,   900    17th   Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
E.    |9)    $211  07 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing, in  care  of  John  M.  Maxwell.  50  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111 

A.  Committee   for   a   Free   Cotton    Market. 
Inc.  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington    DC 
E.    i9i    $1  309,90. 

A.  Paul  B  Comstock,  1812  K  Street  NW., 
Washington    D  C 

B  National  .A.=soclatlon  cf  Broadcasters, 
1812   K   Street   NW      Washington,   DC. 

A  Raymond  F,  Conkllng,  mil  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C_ 

B.  Texaco  Inc  .  135  East  42ri  Street.  New 
Y'ork,  NY', 

D    i6  I   $240       E    |9 I   $176  85 

A  Howard  M  Conner,  1725  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington    DC. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  a:  Electric  Co  ,  245  Market 
.Street.  San  FYancisco.  Calif, 

D     .6i    $1,042  50       E,    i '^  i    $1085  i;7 

A,  John  D  Conner,  1625  K  Street  NW  , 
Washineton.  D  C 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute.  Inc  161 
East  42d  .--treet.  New  Y'ork.  NY', 

A  Hobcrt  J  Connor.  Jr..  ilOO  Connecticut 
.Avenue,  Wnshlnuton,  DC, 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Ma?=sachusett.-  Av- 
en-oe   Detroit.  Mich, 

D    .6i   $450       K    .91   $230 

A,  Paul  R  Conrad.  49!  National  Press 
Btulding.  Washington.  DC 

B  National  Newspaper  Association,  491  Ni- 
tlonal    Press    Bui;dln>r.    Washington.    D.C. 

F     (  :- M    -^230  47 

A  Harry  N  Cook.  1130  !7th  Street  NW,, 
Washingir.n,  II  C 

B-  The  National  Water.\avs  Contert-iice 

A.  Eileen  D  c,...jk  200  C  S-rcpt  .~iE  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B.  American  Library  Assoclanon.  aO  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago   111. 

D     (  6  I    $62  24 

A   Edward  Coper, 

B  Motion  Picture  Association  .of  Amen,ja. 
Inc  ,  World  Center  Building.  918  16th  Street 
NW  ,  Washington    DC. 

A  ,J  Mil -on  Cooper,  lOno  Vermont  Avenue 
NW     W  .'i'nitigt.on.  DC 

B     K     J     Revn.ilds    Tobacco    Co.    Win.stoti- 

s.ilem.  N  C 


.A.  Collier.  Shannon  K-  Rill  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  .Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New  Y'.  rk 

NY'. 

D.    (6!    $750.     E.    .9  1    $275 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  ..^  RUl.  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, in  care  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co.. 
Reading,  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E     .91    $450. 

A.  James  F.  Collins.  1000  16fn  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute.  loO 
East  42d  Street,  New  Y'ork.  N'Y'. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $125 

.A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Building,  Denver,  Colo. 
D,    (6)    $650.     E.    (9)    $1,446  82. 

A.  Committee  for  .Automobile   Excise  Tax 


A.  Joshua  W,  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street. 
.Alexandria,  Va 

B  Portsmouth-Kitt.erv  Armed  Services 
Commltt<"e,  Inc  ,  Post  Oilice  Box  1123  Ports- 
mouth. N  H 

D.    lO.    $3,750       E     i9i    $1309-67, 

A  Mitci-.ell  J  Cooper  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washineton,  D  C 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1477  West 
Pender  Street.  Vancouver.  B.C.  Canada. 

D,    i6.    $3,000 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D  C, 

B  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
'urers  As.sociatlon.  Inc.  444  Madison  Ave- 
nue  New  Y'ork.  N  Y'. 

D,    i6i    $6,000      E     i9i    $62  45 

A.  Darren  Coover.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chi^^ago.  Ill 

D.    (6l    $1,500.     E,    19.    $58761. 
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A    Allan  D  Com.  1939  K  Street  NW     Wa«h- 

ington   D  C 

B   Corning  Glaaa  Worka.  Corning,  N  Y 

D    <6i  tias 

A  Thoma*  A  Cosgrove,  laoo  ITih  Street 
NW  .  Wiiihlngton   DC 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  .Vs- 
soclaUonB  1200  17th  Street  NW  WiBhlngton. 
DC 

D       8'    »T8 

A      Council     for     a     Livable     WiirUl.     134fl 
Connecticut   Avenvie    NW  .   W,uihlii«t<jn.   DC 
D     i6i     t26  119  29       £9-     »30  704  20 

A  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industrten.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111 

A   Council  of  3tate  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
1028  Connecticut   Avenue.   Washington,   DC 
D     >  6  I    1480  47       E     >  9 1    §480  47 

.\  Counlhan,  Caaev  *  lxx)mls  1000  Con- 
necticut .Avenue   Washington   DC 

B  Linen  Supplv  Association  of  America. 
975  Arthur  Godfrey  Road  Miami  Beach. 
Fla. 

A  Donald  M  Counlhan  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue   Washington   D  C 

B  .American  Com  Millers  FederatL^n  ;o:ui 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington    DC 

A  Donald  M.  Counlhan  lOOO  Connecticut 
.Avenue    Washington    D  C 

B  Classroom  Periodical  P^ibllshers  Associa- 
tion   38  West  Fifth  Stree'    Dayon    Ohio 

A     Paul    L     Courtnev,    1725    K    Street    >rw  . 
Wa.shlngton   D  C 
D      6 1   «30<J 

A  Covington  ft  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  WashlngUin   DC 

B  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
.\380clatlon  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 
Washlng*on   D  C 

.\  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  Eugene  Meyer  III,  Katharine  Oraham. 
Frederick  3  Beebee.  and  .American  Security 
&  Trust  Co  as  trustees  under  an  agreement, 
dated  April  25  ■.963  between  -hem  and  .Agnes 
E   Meyer 

D    i8i   »700 

A.  CoMngton  fi  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building  Washlngum   D  C 

BAP  MoUer  8  Kungens  NvTorv  Copen- 
hagen  Denmark 

A  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  .\8aocla- 
tlon.  2139  Wisconsin  .Avenue  NW  Washing- 
ton   D  C 

A  Covington  ft  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Tool.  Die  it  Precision  Machin- 
ing .Association  1411  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

A  Covington  ft  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington  D  C 

B  The  Wisconsin  Corp  Route  3  Box  3747. 
Bainbndge  Island.  Wash, 

A  Cox.  LangXord  &  Brown  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  .NW  .  Washington    DC 

B  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. Midland  Building,  Kansas  City.  Mo 


B  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
.Association    2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW  . 

Washlngttm,  D  C 

D      6l   •1.174  72       E    ,yi   11,174  72 

A  H  C  Crottv  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employes.  120*0  Woodward 
Avenue  Detroit.  Mich 

A  J  A  C-rowder.  1200  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  .Assix-lathm  ..f  Wool  Manufac- 
•Airers.  Washington   D  i' 

D    i6'  •!  50<> 

A    .Michael  B    Crowson    1132  Pennsylvania 

BvilUlmg.  Washington,  DC 

B  Distilled  SplrlU  Institute  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washliigtijn,  D  C 

A  J.  Steele  Culbertst^n,  1614  20th  Street 
NW    Washington   D  C 

B  National  Fish  .Meal  ,V  Oil  Association. 
1614  Joth  Street    Wa.shlngton    D  C 

D      'i  .   »1dO        K    ■  Sli   »fi7  'Ml 

A  CUNA  International.  Inc.  1617  Sherman 
.Avenue.  Matll.-^on    Wis 

D     1 6)    ♦!  H4t*  .)3       E     l9i    5665  50 

A    John   T    Curran.   905    :6th    street    NW 
Wa.shlngton,  D  C 

B  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America  906  16th  Street  NW  .  Wa-shlngton 
DC 

D      6i   ?5  7(Xi        E    r2.342  17 

A  J  'im  K  Dalton  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building   Indianapolis   Ind 

B  A.ssoriated  Hallways  of  Indiana  1508 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind 

A    Daniels  ,t  Houlihan    IHli'  H    street  NW., 

'vVashmgton   D  C 

B  Amerl?-an  Imp'T'er";  \ssiH-latlon  ill 
Fifth  Avenue   New  York.  N  V 

D      61   $513  HI       E    (91  tb\i  81 

A  D.iniels  .t  Ho'.illhan  '.K19  H  Street  NW 
W.ishington    U  C 

B  .Japan  Chemical  Fibers  .A.SKoclatlon  1 
J-Chome  Muromachl.  Nlhonbashl.  Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo.  Japan. 

A  D.mlels  fi  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C. 

B  Japan  Woolen  A:  Linen  Textiles  Export- 
ers Association.  4.  4-Chume,  Blngomachl, 
Hlgashlku   Osaka.  Japan. 

A  D.miels  &  Houlihan  1819  H  .Street  .NW 
Washington    D  C 

B  V  irort  des  .schweizerlschen  Handels- 
ind  Industrie- Verelns  Borsenslrasse  26. 
Zurich.  SwllzerUnil 

A  Charle.s  A  Darnell  n29  Brereton  Court. 
Hviritlngton.  W  Va 

B  .Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  .As- 
soclatlcdi,  l(XX)  Ci.mnectlcut  .\\enue,  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

A  John  C  Datt.  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C 

B  .American  P'arm  Bureau  Federation  lOOO 
Merchandise   Mart   Pla/.a,   Chicago,    111 

U     .6i     SI  062  50        K      >S<I     »44  91 

.A  Aled  P  Dawes  59  F.ast  Van  Buren 
Street,  Chicago,  111 

B  American  .Meat  Institute  59  East  Van 
Buren  .Street  Chicago.  Ill 

D     i6i    »1  (KHJ       E       9)     »249  76. 


B  Inland  Steel  Co,  30  West  Moi..., 
Street    Chicago    111 

A  Charles  W  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle 
.Street    Chicago    111 

B  .Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  925  -South  H  - 
man  Avenue   Chicago,  111 

E     I  »  I    $426  f'.  I 

A  l>inald  s  Dawson  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.   DC 

U  DC  Transit  Sy^tem,  Inc  WashlngtM- 
D  C 

n      Hi    f 2  f)00 

.A  Donald  .S  Dawson,  723  Washing:-  ;i 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians.  12.S0 
Connecticut    .\venue   NW..   Washington     DC 

D     I  6 )    $  1  OOU 

.\  Daw.son  Qulnn  Rlddell.  Taylor  \  D,o. . 
723  Washlngt  -a    Building.  Washington.  D '' 

B  .Mr  Transport  Association.  1000  C'  n- 
nectlcut  .^venue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D     '  6 1    $600 

.\     Diwson    (Julnn    Riddell,  Taylor  A;  Di 
723   Washington    Building.  Washington,  DC 

B  C  I  T  Fin mcial  C.jrp  ,  650  Madison  .Ave- 
nue,  New   York.    N  Y 

A  Dawson  Qulnn,  Riddel!,  Taylor  .V  Da\ls. 
7'23  Washington  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Indian  Sugar  .Mills  .Association  Export 
Agency  DiMsl'  n    Calcutta.  India 

A  Dawson  tjumn.  Riddel!.  Taylor  it  D.uI^j. 
723   Washington   Building.   Washington.  D.C. 

B  V  I  Gilt  <^^  F.ishlon  Shop  .Association. 
Sr     Thjm.i.-,,    Virgin    Islands. 

A  Ciiarles   W    Day,   815  Connecticut   A\e- 

nue  NW     Washington.   DC. 

B  F,ird  Motor  Co  .  Dearborn.  Mich. 

D  (6i    »209       E     i9i    $16835. 


A  Michael  B.  Deane.  611  National  Press 
Building.   Washington.  DC, 

B  Meat  Importers  Council,  Inc.,  26  B.-o.ia- 
wav.    New    York,    NY. 


A     W     J     Crawford     Post    Office    B  .x    2180  A.   Charles     W      Davis       1      North     LaSalle 

Houston,  Tex  Street   Chicago    111 

B    Humble  OH  &  Refining  Co      a  Delaware  B    Chicago  ^t   North   Western   Hallway  Co. 

Corp  1  .  Post  OfPce  Bex  2180.  Houston   Tex  400  West  Madison  street.  Chicago,   111 

A    P    H    Ooft    2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  A    Charles     W      Davis.     I     North     LaSalle 

NW  ,  Washington,  D  C  Street,  Chicago   111 


A  Debevolse.  Llberman  &  Corben.  Shore- 
ham  Building    W.Kshlngton.  DC 

B  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co  175 
Cumberland  .Avenue.  Wethersfleld.  Conn 

D     i6i    $2,457       E     (9)    i22.84 

.A    Tonv  T    Dechant 

B  The  Farmers  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative Union  of  .America  i  National  Farmers 
Union  I.  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver  Colo. 
and   1012    14lh  Street  NW..  Washington    DC. 

D     i6l    J1.875       E     i9l    $204,48, 

A  L  E  Deilke,  163-165  Center  Street. 
Winona.  Minn 

B  The  Interstate  .Manufacturers  .Associ.i- 
tlon.    163-165   Center   Street,   Winona,   Minn. 

D     i6i    $1,500. 

ALE  Deilke.  163  165  Center  Street  Wi- 
nona, Minn 

B  National  Association  of  Direct  Sellii.g 
Cos.   163    165  Center  Street    Winona.  Minn 

D    (6i   $3,000, 

A  John  deLaittre.  1707  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B  .Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  .Anirr- 
ira    1707  H  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 

D     i6i    $9,250     E,    (9 1    $3,492. 

A  James  J  Delaney.  Jr.  1003  Lancaster 
Drive.  Anchorage.  Alaska 

H  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transp>ortalion   Building.  Washington.  DC. 

A  Richard  A  Dell.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
.NW     Washington.  DC. 


B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
.(xlatlon.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 

I)    (6i  $150 

A  Ronald  W  DeLuclen.  1133  20th  Street 
VVV     Washington,    DC 

■  B   National  Canners  Association.  1133  20tn 
<tree*l  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

■  I,      61    MOO      E.    |9)    $225 

^    Vincent   A    Demo,   25    Broadway,   New 

^R*"  New  York  Committee  of  International 
C.^r.mlttee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway. 

Se'*'  York,  N,Y'. 
I)     ,61    $5,000 

A  R.iy  Denlson.  815  I6th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 

■ 'ti    \merlcan  Federation  of  lAbor  and  Con- 
^re'--   of    Industrial   Organizations.   815    l6th 
STe.t  NW  .  Washington,  DC 
'  1)     6»  $4,108.  E.  (9)   $462  24. 

^  Franklin  W.  DenUis.  Post  Office  Box 
■jq  Austin.  Tex.  „^ 

b    Texas   Electric   Service   Co..   Post  Office 
u,,>,    .70    Fort  Worth,   Tex.,   Dallas  Power  & 
-Ko-    C-o     Dallas.  Tex,   and  Texas  Power  & 
Ii.;!/  Co..  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 
'  I      9  I  $914.96. 

A  Max  A  Denney.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion   1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

D     61  $900. 

A  Leslie  E.  Dennis,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Wa.'-iangton,  D.C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Ste.unshlp  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati Ohio. 

D     61  $2,375.  E.  (9)  $717.45. 

\  Steven  B.  Derounlan.  815  Connecticut 
Aveiitie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Courier  Corp.,  222-17  Northern 
Bouievurd.  Bayslde,  N.Y. 

D    16)    $125.     E.    (9)    $140. 

A  Steven  B.  Derounlan.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Amperex  Electronic  Corp.,  230  Duffy 
Wer.ue.  HlcksvUle,  N.Y. 

U      6)   $240.     E.   (91   $217. 

A    Steven  B.  Derounlan,  815  Connecticut 

Aver.ue.  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

3   Town  of  Hempstead.  Town  Hall,  Hamp- 

,=.tea(i.N.Y. 

D   .61  $325.     E    (9)  »210. 

A  Lloyd  J.  Derrlckson.  888  17th  Street 
N'W    Washington.  DC. 

A  Russell  C.  Derrtckson.  4000  Cathedral 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B  Responsive  Environments  Corp.,  1707 
L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     6)  $2,400.     E.  (9)  $320. 

A  Cecil  B.  Dickson.  1  Farragut  Square 
Sou-T.    Washington,    D.C. 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearoorn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D    1 61    $360.     E.   (9)   $67.29. 

A  George  8.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW    Washington.  D.C. 

E  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standaros, 
Inc     1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

DC, 

A  Timothy  V.  A.  DUlon,  1001  15th  Street 
N"W.  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  Department  of  Water  Resources.  SUte 
of  California,  Poet  Office  Box  388.  Sacramento, 
Calif. 

D.   161    $2,182.93.     E.   (9)    $157.93. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  ^.  »  ,  » 

B  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
Post  Office  Box  15830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)   $1,082.79.     E.    (9)    $32.79. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  DllUon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  Marysvllle, 

Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,219.87.     E.  (9)  •1987. 

A  Disabled  American  Veterans,  National 
Service  Headquarters,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky 

D.    (6)  $13,153.83.     E.    (9)  $2,022.74. 

A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst,  Jr  ,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington.   DC. 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
211  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6)    $487.50.     E.   (9»    $5.25. 


A.  William  H.  Dodds.  1126  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  International  Union,  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $179.96. 

A,  Paul  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

ACL  Dorson,  Room  1128.,  Warner  Build- 
ing'  501   13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Room 
1128,  Warner  Building,  501  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,233.38. 


A,  David  L,  Dougherty,  1317  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

E.   (9)    $12.75. 

A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak,  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $175. 

A.  Franklin  B.  Dryden.  1735  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Evelyn   Dubrow,    1710    Broadway.    New 

York,  N.Y.  ,„    ^ 

B  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers 

Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 
D.   (6)    $2,715.44.     E.   (9)    $1,773.23. 

A.  WlUlam  DuChessl,  1126  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO   99  University  Place,  New  York,  NY. 

D    (6)   $918.74.     E.   (9)    $75. 


A.  Alfred  Edwall.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington,  DC 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,124.98. 

A  George  V.  Egge.  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Clearv.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC 

A  MUton  Elsenberg.  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Dominium  International,  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  Y'ork.  NY, 

A,  John  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Qulncy  Street, 
HvattsvlUe.  Md, 

D    (6)  $2,730  69,     E,  (9)  $3,124  51. 

A,  John  M  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  Warren  G.  Elliott,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  Y'ork,  NY. 

D.  16)  $1,354  38. 

A.  Dorothy  A,  Ellsworth,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D  C. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D,  16)  $2,855.70,     E,  (9)  $641  13 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth,  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW, Washington,  DC. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc..  1025 
Vermoiu  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

D.    16)    S2,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  , 

B.  Coachella  Valley  County  Water  District, 
Coachella.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,290. 


A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1725  K  Street  NW 
ington,  D.C. 
E. (9)  $335. 


,  Wash- 


A.  Robert  O.  Dwyer,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D. (6)  $250. 

A.  William  B.  Edgerton,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion,   246    Second    Street    NE.,    Washington, 

DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,100. 


A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Department  of  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles,  ill  North  Hope  Street, 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,600. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC.  . 

B  East  Bav  Municipal  Utility  District 
2130  Adeline  Street,  Oakland,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  El  Centre, 

Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South  Broad- 
way, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $4,890. 

A.  James  C.  EnglalTd.  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3lBt  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $21.30. 

A.  Myles  W.  EnguItT  202  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 
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B  Ndtlonrtl  Highway  U-ers  C  t.rerei..-e 
Inc  J03  National  Press  Buildup  W  ishii;^- 
tvif.    D  C 

A  Orover  W  Ensley  Jnii  Hnrk  Avenue.  N>w 
Y   r.<    N  Y 

B  Nationii;  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ln,?s  Banlcs    200  Park  Avenue    New  York.  NY 

D       Si     »3  640     E       ;* )     »2T8 

A  John  D  Kigan,  JiX)  Mar-. '..nd  Avenue 
NE     Waaiiin^tton    D  C 

B    Ve'^rrin.s  ot  FYvelgn  Ware  of  the  United 

13       e      »2  -'50       E       9      422  50. 

A     Clinton    M     Fair     SKS    I6th   Street   NW 

w.i.-rii!if?ion,  nc 

H  .\merlc.in  Feder.i'-lon  'f  L«jb<..r  and  Con- 
gress if  Industrial  OriifanizaUon.s,  815  16th 
.STP^t  NW  ,  Wa,sh;ni{:..n    D  C. 

I)       a      54  :0«       E       9 1    »211.78. 

A  W'.illajn  J  Finiiln  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
W  i.s;un<t>.ri    U  I.' 

H  rhamOfr  '.  ("onuner-e  .f  the  USA.. 
:6!5   H  Street   NW     Waahlngton.  DC. 

A     ryie  Farmers    Educational  and  Coopera- 

;;\ef:.i.m       .f    .America    'National    Farmers 
Uiil  III       !575   -herman  Street    Denver.  Colo, 
n.d    :ai2    !4th   street   NW     Wa.sSiUuton.  DC, 
D       >i      ?47  J45  it9       E       9'    i21  183  74 

A  h^stp-A  Cr  Feeney.  1101  17tn  8treet  NW 
W  is.iliiictLin    DC 

B  REA  Express.  219  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  NY. 

D     i8i    51.200      E.    (9)   »300 

A  Arthur  S  Fefferman.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC, 

B  American  L:fe  Convention.  211  East 
t  hu.ittu  .\venue    Chicago.  Ill 

.\    Brli?    Gen    Bonner  Feller?.  Davis  BuUd- 
intt,  1629  K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
B    Taxpayers   Committee   to  End    Foreign 

Aul 

A  Maxwell  Field.  4575  Prudential  Tower. 
Boston.  Mass 

B.  New  England  Footwear  Association, 
Inc..  4575  Prudential  Tower,  Boston.  Mass. 

D       6i   J400 


U  Natl  ina;  .\.ss(H-latlon  of  FM  Broadca-st- 
•■rs    45   West   45th   Street     New   York     N  Y 

A  P'.iii.(l  (1  F'.  m  J60  Macll.^on  .iL-.eii'.:e 
New  York    N'  Y 

B  American  Paper  Iii.stltute,  Inc.,  260 
Madison  .Avenue    ."^'ew  Y  Tk    N  Y 

A  Gene  Pr.ndren  Post  Office  Box  192  Tay- 
lor. Tex 

B    Texas  railroads 

D    i8l   $2.22208.     E.  (9)861746 

A    Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Uep>  t  Bund- 
ing, St    Paul.  Minn 
D    1 6)  $500 

A  James  W  Forlst«l.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington    DC 

B  American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Deartxsrn  Street    Chicago.  Ill 

D      6<    Jl  762  50       E.  (9i   $196.90. 

.\    Frederu  k  W   Ford 

B    Natior.ai    Cable  Televlalon  Association. 
Inc,  16  i4  I  .-street  NW    Washington.  DC 
D    i6)  $417.     E.  (91  $18. 


A  Herbert  A  Flerst.  007  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1477  West  Pender  Street.  V.in- 
couver  5  B.C  .  Canada. 

D     i6)  $7,200      E.   (9)  $185. 

A  Herbert  A  Plerst.  607  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada.  Fourth  Floor, 
117  EgUnton  Avenue  East,  Toronto  12.  Can- 
ada. 

n      6i    $1,500      E.    (9)    $3905. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty.  122  Massachusetts 
.A\enue  NW..  Washington.  DC 

B  Disabled  .\merican  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring.  Kv. 

D     (6i    $3.983  07.     E    (9i  "$304.20. 

A  Roger  Fleming,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
'A  s-^hmgton    D  C 

U  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mirt   Plaza.   Chicago.  111. 

D    .61  $1,450.      E.  (9)  $6  27. 

A     Frank    U     Fletcher.    1225    Connecticut 

.Avenue  .NW     Washingtsn    D  C 

B  National  .\ssociatlon  ■:'  PM  Broadcast- 
ers   45  West   45th  Street.  New  York,  N  Y 

A      Fletcr.er     He.ild,    Rowell.    Kenehan    A- 
Hildreth      1225     Connecticut      .Avenue     NW 
Washington,  D  C 


A    Charles  E    Po«ter,  900  17th  Street    NW 
Wftshlngttm    D  C 

H  Kaiser  Industries  Corp  ,  900  17th  Street 
NW     W.ishtn^ton,  D  C, 

D      tn    $275       E    i9)   $404  22 

A    Ronild   J.   PouUs,    1730    K    .-street    NW 
W.tshlngton,    DC.    and    195    B.'-oadwav.    New- 
York    N  Y 

B  American  Telephone  fc  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadwav.  New  York   N  Y. 

D    (6)   $180 

A.  John  O.  Pox.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  and  195  Broadway,  New  York. 
NY 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadwav.  New  York   N  Y. 

D.   ,6)   9132.80. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox.  300  New  Jen=ey  .\venue 
SE  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association. 
1124  Arl2»na  Title  Building,  Phoenix.  --Vrlz, 

D     i6i    $11368.     E     ,9i    $57.75 

A  Charles  A  Franclk.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
W<\shmgton,  DC 

B.   Corning  Glass  Works.  Corning,  N  Y 
D.   \«)   $420, 

A  Walter  L  Frankland,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC 

D.    (6»  $450      E.  i9)  $100  63. 

A.  Robert  W.  Prase,  1820  Jefferson  Pl.ice 
NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Book  Publishers  Council.  Inc  . 
1  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY"  and  Ameri- 
can Educational  Publishers  Institute.  432 
Park  .Avenue  South.  New  York    N  Y 

D.    i6i    $4,125.     E.    (9>    $3,786  95 

A  R  Frank  Prazler.  1155  15th  stree-  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B.  National  Broiler  Council.  1155  15th 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

D     ifii    $900. 

.\  James  u  Freeman.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  states  Savings  ^.v  L<jan  Leag-.ie. 
221   North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111, 

D     (fii    91,562  50      E.    (9)    $87  70 

A    James    H     French.    1625    K    -treet    NW 

W.iahingt<in    DC 

H  B.>.k  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc  161 
E.u^t  42d  street    New  York    N  Y 

A  Joseph  Frenl,  Jr  ,  ^■'^29  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  DC, 


B    American    Industrial    Bankers    .\ssi.i;,.- 
Uon,   1629  K  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC 
D,    l6»    $750 

A  Philip  P  Krledl.imler  Jr  1,143  L  Street 
NW     W.i.stilngt  HI    D  C 

B  National  Tire  Dealers  A:  Ketreaders  \  - 
soclatlori,  Inc  .  1343  L  Street  NW'  ,  Wash.),t'- 
ton.  D  C 

A  Friends  Comr-nlttee  on  National  Lepi.',- 
Ifttlnn.  245  Second  .--r.-et  NE  .  Washington 
!)  c 

U     .61    961.863       E     (9)    $14,U97 

A  Frank  W  f-'rlsk.  Jr..  26O0  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Wa.'ihington   D  C" 

B  .Amerif.iii  Public  I'o-Aer  Association. 
J600  Virgini.i  A.  en  le  NW     Wa.'^hlngton,  DC 

D     (6)    f-375 

A  Uavld  C  Fullarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D     i6i    $422 

A    GaUsbv   .v    Hannah.    1700    Pennsylv.iniH 
Avenue  NW     Witshlngton.  DC. 
B    .Anchor  Corp   et  al 
D     i6i    i3.375      E    (9 1    $43176. 

A  G.idsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
.A\enue  NW..  Washington,  DC 

B  Grumman  Aircraft  Enelnceni;e  Cor?,, 
Bfihoage,  Long  Island.  NY 

D  "i6)    $450.     E.    i9l    9141.94. 

A  Gad.sby  A:  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW  .  Washlnerton.  D  C 

B    Royal    Crown   Cola   Co..   Columbus.  G.i 
U     i6i    9250      E     (91    952  19 

A  WUli.im  B  Gardiner.  1221  Massachu- 
setu  Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring.  Ky. 

D.    (61    $3  365  38      E.   (9)    $35  55. 

A  Marion  R  Garsiang.  30  F  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B:  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  •'"' 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D     i6)    $200.     E.    (91    $2  60 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  A.":,5of  -- 
tlon    1?000  K  Street  NW  .  Washineton.  DC 

A  ci.is  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSaU-s 
Street  NW  ,  W'ashlngton,  DC. 

A  Aubrey  D.  Gates.  535  North  Dearborn 
Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

B  .American  Medical  .Assoclatioii.  oii 
North  Dearborn  Street    Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)    $170 

A  General  Public  Utilities  Corp  ,  80  Pine 
Street    New  York.  N  Y. 

.A  Ernest  Cilddmtts,  1-225  CorihecticUt  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Retired  Teachers  .\ssoclatlcn 
.ind  American  .^issix-latlon  of  Retired  Persons 

E,  (9i    $1 341  94 

A  Arthur  P  GUdea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cln- 
rmnati    Ohl  > 

B  Intern, ulonal  Union  of  United  Brewer- 
Flour  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  and  Distiller- 
Workers  of  Ameri'-a,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

A  .Joseph  S,  Gill.  16  East  Broad  Street 
Columbus.  Ohio 

B  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association  16  E.^.-t 
Kr"ad  Street    Columbus.  Ohio 

D     i6i    91  375       E     (9 1    9164  63 

A  Jay  W  Glasmann,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Washington,  DC 
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H  Emplovee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
.,,„,rv  Committee.  Inc.  333  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  III 

F     ,9  I    $1  50 

\  Olassle,  Pewett  Beebe  &  Shanks,  1819 
J]  street  NW  ,  Washington   DC. 

B  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association.  Inc  , 
.820  Ma.ssachusetts  Avenue  NW  .  Washing- 
ton   DC 

1)     i6i    95       E     (91    93  58 

A    Glassle.   Pewett.   Beebe  &   Shanks,    1819 

H  street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  riie  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
,rs  Association,    1820   Massachusetts   Avenue 

NW    Washington, D  C 

'    n     .61    $225-      E     i9l    944  26. 

\  Glenn  F  Glezcn,  1303  New  Hampshire 
\-,  .-nue  NW  .  Washington.  DC, 

H  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  Goldsum.  Post  Office  Box  1148, 
Austin   Tex. 

B  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.  Post  Office 
B  X  97(1  Fort  Worth.  Tex.i  Dallas  Power  fc 
llitht  Co.  Dallai  Tex,  and  Texas  Power  & 
I  iktht  CO  ,  Post  Office  Box  6331.  Dallas,  Tex. 

E.    (91    $457  48 

A.  W.  S  Gookln.  112  North  Central  Avenue, 
Phoenix,  .Ariz 

A  John  A  Oosnell.  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C 

D.    i6l    $5,000      E,    .9)    $2,562,52, 

A  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd  ,  485 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y'. 

B,  Florists'  TrauBworld  Delivery  Assocla- 
non.  900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard.  Detroit, 
Mich 

A  Jerry  Gould.  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
v.-.ishlngton.  D.C. 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
•uearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D,  6)    $1,200.     E.    |9)    $127.33. 

A    tiovernment  Employes'  Council,  100  In- 
...ma  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D      6)    $12,241.87.     E.    (9)    $4,927  37. 

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion.  500  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E,  (91    $21. 


A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson.  611  Idaho  Building, 

Boise,  Idaho.  „  -r-.  ^ 

B    Union  Pacinc  Railroad  Co,  1416  Dodge 

Street.  Omaha,  Nebr 

A,  Clirrord  P.  Greek,  1826  Jeflerson  Place 
NW.,  Washington,  DC 

B  American  Educational  Publishers  In- 
stitute, 432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York. 
NY. 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  Ben  H.  GuUl,  2000  K  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  American  Zinc  Co 

D.   (6)    $4,100,     E.    (9)    $1,800. 

A,  Jerome  R.  Gulan. 

B  National  Federation  "f  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A,  Lester  M.  Haddad.  5005  Wlckett  Terrace. 
Bethesda.Md. 

B  Committee  for  the  Evaluation  of  In- 
dustrial Aid  Financing.  1629  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $11,600.     E.    (9)    $1.017  98, 

A.  HovtS.  Haddock. 

B  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee.' 100  Indiana   Avenue   NW  ,    Washington 

D  C 

D     1 6)    $1,294.     E.    (9)    $73  39. 

A,  John  M.  Halre,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 

'    B.     Investment     Company     Institute,     CI 
Broadway,  New  Y'ork.  NY'. 
E.    (91    $69.14. 

A.  Hal  H,  Hale,  421  Trau.'.portation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  x.„nr..ri<. 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington    DC 

A    J    G.  Hall,  Detroit,  Mich 
b'.  General  Motors  Corp  ,  3044  West  C;rand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  E.  C.  Hallbeck,  817  14th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC.  ,  ^.     w    ci7 

B  United  Federation  of  Postal  Cierks,  81  / 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC, 

D.    (61    S7.403.83. 


A  Robert  N  Hampton.  1200  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC, 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives.' 1200     nth    Street    N^W.,    Washington, 

D  C 

D     i6l    94.549  98       E     (9)    $120  06, 

A  Edward  F.  Harding,  140  New  Mont- 
gomerv   Street.   San   Francisco.   Calll. 

B  The  Pacific  Telephone  .K:  Telegraph  Co  , 
140  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Calif 

E     '9  1  S-140- 

A  Franklm  Hardlnge  Jr  1444  Went- 
worth   Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

B  California  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1444 
Wentworth  Avenue.  Post  Office  Box  R,  Pasa- 
aena,  Calif  

D     i6:   ,fl  800,      E,    l9)   $1,069,24, 

A,  William  E,  Hardman.  1411  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing AssoQiation,  1411  K.  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ingt^.n.  DC. 

A.  Edgar  J.  Hardy.  918  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
277  Park  .Avenue,  New  York,  NY' 

A  Bryce  N  Harlow.  1730  K  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  The  Procter  .*v:  Gamble  Mfg.  Co  ,  301 
East    Sixth    Street,    Cincinnati.    Ohio, 

E,    '9i   5-180 

A  Mrs  Mildred  B.  Harman,  Warner 
Building,  Washlngtn,  DC.  ,         „       „„, 

B  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 

'd     i6i  4825.     E,    (9)  9185  39. 

A,  Williairi  B.  Harman,  Jr,  1701  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washlngtn.  DC, 

B  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill, 

D.    i6»  9325.     E,    (9)  923.76. 


A  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Englnemen.  15401 
Detroit  Avenue,  Lakewood.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.    i6)    $8,17134.     E.    (9)    $8,171.34. 

A  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  NW., 
'.Vashlngton,  D.C. 

B  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  O.  Gray.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
. P.Eton,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee.  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E     (9)    $3,714,41. 

A  James  A  Gray.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW    Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  Sr  .  1735  W  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hill    &   Knowlton.    Inc.,    150   East   42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Mrs    Vlr^nla  M.  Gray,  3501  WllUams- 
ourg  Lane  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  lor  UNICEF,  20  E 
street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D     (61    $93.     E.   (9)    $161.21 


A.  Norman  S.  Halllday,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wasn- 
ington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $825.     E     i9)    9225.81. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Halsted.  1346  Connecticut 
AvenueNW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Council  for  a  Livable  World,  134b  Con- 
necticut Avenue  N^V.,  Washington,  D,C 

D,   (61    $5,000, 

A  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association.  79  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago. 
111.  ___ 

A  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  ■Washington,  DC. 

B.  Tejon  Ranch  Co  .  Post  Office  Box  lo60. 
Bakersfield.  Calif. 

A  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc  .  845 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $450.     E.    (91    920. 

A.  Carlton  B.  Hamni,  1900  L  Street  N^W  , 
Washington.  DC.  

B  National  Oceanography  Association, 
igdO  L  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

D    (6)    $4,500.     E.   i9l    $121.94. 


A,  L     James    Harmanson,    Jr.    1200    17th 
street  NW     Washington,  DC, 
""  B    National    Council    of    Farmer    Coopera- 
tive?,    1200    17th    Street    NW  .    Washington, 

d',    (61     96,624  96      E.    (9)    9238.05. 

A,  Herbert  E.  Harris  II.  425  13th  Street 
NW  .  Washington,  D.C.  „„„„ 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000   Merchandise    Mart   Plaza,    Chicago,    LI, 

D,    i6.  91.650 

A.  David  Hartsough,  245  Second  Street 
NE  ,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation, 245  Second  Street  NE  ,  Washington, 
DC, 

D,    (6)  9668. 

A.  Clitlord  J.  Harvison,  1616  P  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc  ,  1616 
P  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

A,  Paul  M,  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  N^W,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Eugene  B.  Hayden.  Jr  ,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building    Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council.  828  Midland  Bank 
Building   Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (61   94,800      E    (91   914  19. 

A,    Kit    H,    Haynes,    425    13th    SUeet    NW., 

Washington,  DC.  „*,„„    ,nno 

B  Anierlcan  Paim  Bureau  Federation.  1000 

Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111, 
D    (61  91,593  75,     E.  (9)  $82,70. 
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A  Hays  St  HiVB  Warner  Bulldlnst.  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

B  Motor  Commerce  Aaa^x-latlon  Inc  40O4 
Versailles  R<:>ad    Lexington    Ky 

D    i6i   »300       E      9i   »3 

A    John  C    Hazen    HIT  r  Str<»et  SW     W  isU- 

mgton.  D  C 

B  National  Eletall  Merrhan-a  VsaiK-Utlon. 
100    Wert    31st    Street.    Sew    Y  .rk     NY 

E      9 1   laa  70 

A,   Health   Insurance   .\A»<>cMtioii    if   Amer- 
ica   1701    K  Street  NW     W-ishlngVin     DC 
D      8i    »61  9«       E      J  i    »«!  J« 

A  Patrick  B  Healy  30  P  Street  NW  Wi«h- 
Ington.  D  C 

B  NaUonal  Mlllt  Pr'Xlurers  Federation  iO 
P  Street  NW  ,  Wishlngton    D  C. 

D      8)   »300       K      9i   1170  45 

A  George  J  Hecht  53  Vinderbllt  Avenue 
New  York.  NY  .  and  JO  E  Street  NW  Wush- 
ington.  D  C 

B  American  Parents  Commlt'.^re  Inc  20  E 
Street  NW  Washington.  D  C  .  and  the  sub- 
commUte«  Bipartisan  Citizens  Committee 
for  federal  Aid  for  PMbllr  Elementary  .ind 
3eronanrf  Education  .'107  D.v.enpor'  street 
NW     Washington    DC 

A  Robert  B  Helney  1133  2mh  Street  NW 
W.ishlngton    D  C 

B  National  Canners  Association  1133  20th 
Street  NW     Washington    D  C 

D       8i   »875       E       9<   *\  810  J;i 

A  Kenneth  O  Heisler  :  JOO  17th  Street 
NW     Washington    D  C 

B  NaUonal  Leau'ie  >f  Isisired  SaMngs  As- 
sociations IJOO  17th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton   D  C 

D       fi  ■     » :    "HX) 

A  Phi;  D  Helm.g  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW     Washing'^n    DC 

B  Atlantic  Rlchfleld  Co  .  260  South  Bro.id 
Street    Phllidelphla    Pa 

D       fj.    *:50       E       9 1     «150 

A  C  O  Henderson.  Post  OfBce  Box  (81. 
Washingti  n    D  C 

B  National  FederaUon  of  Professional  Or- 
ganizations 

A  Christopher  O  Henderson.  1341  G  Street 
NW     Wa-shlngt^-Jh.  D  C 

B  Organization  i{  Professional  Employees 
of  the  CS  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
O  NW     Washington    DC 

D       8'     «550       E       9      »J5 

A.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  3  Hendryson.  6303  In- 
dian School  Road  NE     Albuquerque.  N    Mex 

A  Edmund  P  Hennellv  150  East  42d 
Stree'    New  York    N  Y 

B  Mobl!  Otl  Corp  1.50  East  42d  Street. 
New  York    N  Y 

D       8 1     $1  125       E       3,    %440  20 

A  .John  K  Herhert  575  Lexington  Avenue. 
New  Y   rrc    N  Y 

B  Magazine  Publlshe'-s  .\ssoclatlon,  575 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  Y'Tk    NY 

D     »  8 1    ♦957  85 

A  Maurice  c<  Herndon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing   Wash;ngt<jn    DC 

8  National  A.ssoclatlon  >f  Insurance 
Ageiit-s  :*8  P'll-ori  Street  NewY-rk.  NY  and 
801   Warner  Building.  Washington.  DC 

E     • 9 '     S459  97 

A  Clinton  M  Hester  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing   Washington    DC 

B  National  Football  League  1  RiHrkefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  N  Y 

A  Clur-ou  M  Hester  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing   Wash.ngton    D  C. 


B    -SavaKe    Arms     Weatflelri.    Mass  .    et    al 
E     i9i    117308 

A  Hester  it  Stone  43'i  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington    D  C 

B  United  States  Brewers  Association.  535 
Fifth  Avenue    New  York    N  Y 

D       rtl    »5  000        E       9)    118888. 

A  Oe<irge  r  Hlgglns  1100  Connecticut 
Asenue  NW     Washington    DC 

B  Chrysler  Corp.  .141  Massachusetts 
.Avenue.  Detnilt   Mich 

D     8i  »500       S    >9i  tlOO 

A  John  W  Hlght.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW    Washington    D  C^ 

B  Legislative  Conunlttee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  lYade  Policy.  Inc  ,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW     Washington    DC 

A  J  Eldred  Hill  Jr  720  Hotel  Washlng- 
•on   Washington    DC 

B    Unemployment  Benefit  .\dvlsers.  Inc. 
D      8  I   »2  (KXJ 

A  Lawrence  S  Hobart.  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC 

B  American  Ptibllc  Power  .Association. 
J8O0  Virginia  A\enue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

D      6 1   »5iK» 

A.  Claude  E  Hobbs.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington    DC 

B  Westinghouse  Electric  C.irp  3  Gateway 
Center    Pittsburgh    F>h 

D    trt  I    «90<1        E      91    »ly5 

A     R-i.ph    D     Hl<lge^     ,Ir 

B  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1819  Massach'.i setts  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
DC 

E.  (91  $73  42 

.\  Irv.n  A  HutT  UK)1  Connecticut  .Avenue. 
Washington.  D  C 

B  Unlte<l  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  .As- 
sociation. 11X11  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington  D  C 

E      91   »26  40 

A  Lee  B  Holmes.  H29  Pennsvlvanla  Build- 
ing  Washington   D  C 

B  American  Mutual  Insurance  .MUance. 
JO  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

E    '91  1156  75 

A  John  W  Holton.  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW    Washington.  DC 

B  The  American  Bankers  .Association.  90 
Park    A'.eiiue     New    York     NY 

D      8l   «1  b0O       E.  i9l  »6  90 

A  Edwin  M  Hood.  1730  K  Street  NW 
Washington   D  C 

B  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America  1730 
K  Street  .NW     Washington   D  C 

A.  Harold  A  Hosier  J24(i  Bell  Court 
Deiu  er   Coio 

B,  International  Mailers  Unl'.'n.  J240  Bell 
Court   Denver  Colo 

A   Thomaa  B   House 

B  National  .-Usoclatlon  .f  Frozen  Pood 
Packers  919  18th  Street  NW  W.uihlngton. 
DC 

D    i6l  $100 

A  Joe  L  Howell.  1710  H  Street  NW  \Va*h- 
ingt/in.  D  C 

B  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc  Allstate  Plaza. 
Norihbrook.  Ill 

A  Joe  L.  Howell.  1710  H  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  .\llstate  Insurance  Companies.  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  Ill 

A  Charles  L  Huber,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW    Washington,  D  C. 


B  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike    Cold  Spring,  Ky 

D    (61  $6  865  38       E    ,91  11,662  99, 

A  Edward  W  Hummers,  Jr  ,  1225  ,Vn- 
nectlcut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  FT*  Broao  ast- 
ers. 45  We6t  45th  Street,  New  York,  NY 

A  Robert  R  Humphreys.  1000  Cor.:  -ti- 
cut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  .Air  Transport  Association  of  .^n.fnca. 
lOOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

D     ,6i    »320       E     i9l    $152  70 

A  Elmer  P  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  _J55 
Washington.  D  C 

B  .Alfred  T  Elslnger.  Washington  DC 
Radio  Ai  T\'  Service  et  al 

E     91  $439 

A    Elmer   P    Hutter.  Post   OfBce   Box    .  J.i5 

Washington.  D  C 
D     I  6  I    $5 

A.  Frank  N  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  -American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.    Illinois   Railroad    .\ssoclatlon,    135   tast 
11th  Place.  Chicago.  Ill 
E     '91    $1.794  50 

A  Bernard  J  Immlng,  777  14th  Street  :.\V 
Washington.   D  C 

B  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  .Associ- 
ation   777  14th  Street  NW  .  Washington    .)C 

.A  Independent  Natural  Gas  Assix-iation  of 
America.  918  16th  Street  NW  .  WashlnL'ton. 
DC 

D     '61    »1  175. 

A.  Indi  -rial  Union  Department,  AFL  ''TO 
815   16th  Street  NW  .   Washington,  DC 
D       6i     {11893  84.      E     i9)    $11,893  84 

A    Institute   of    Scrap   Iron    &   Steel,   Inc 
1729  H   Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 
T)     'til    5300       E     1 9)    $34  50 

A     Insurance  Company   of   North   America. 
1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
E      9)    $200 

.A.  International  .Armament  Corp    10  Prince 
Street    .Alexandria    Va 
E     i9l    SI, 500 

A  International  .Association  of  Mach!r-t.« 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connect  uv.t 
.Avenue   NW     W.ashlnston.  D  C 

E       91*6  649  1 2 

.A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW     W.ishlngton.  DC 
E     '91    «11. 13061 

A    Intern.itlonal   Mailers  Union,   224l.   3-,. 
Court.  Denver,  Colo 
E    '9i  $500 

A    The   Interstate   Manufacturers  .Associa- 
tion,   163-165   Center   Street.   Winona,  Mit'.n 
D    i6l  $2,975       E    (  9  )  $9  75 

A       In\estment     Company      Institute 
Broadway.  New  York.  N  Y 
E    (91   »5  788  40 

.A    Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,   Inc      '  •""' 
First  Nall'>nal  Bank  Building.  St    Paul    M-;    • 
D    '6(   »1  286  93       E    ,9|  $9,850  51 

A  Rear  .Adm  Alexander  Jackson.  Jr  ^ 
Constitution   Avenue   NE  .   Washington.  DC 

B  Reserve  OfBcers  Association  of  'h* 
United  SUtes.  1  Constitution  Avenue  Nt  , 
Washington,  DC 


A  Charles  Jackson.  Jr..  82  Devonshire 
-;Teet    Boston.  Mass 

^'b      Investment     Company      Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Robert  C.  Jackson.  1120  Connecticut 
As'enue  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
.-.uute.    1501    Johnston    Building,   Charlotte, 

^  U    .6)  $2,750      E    '9»  $288.56 

•\  Waller  K  Jaenlcke 

B  National  Forest  ProducU  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton,  DC, 

D. (6)  $700.     E    (9)  $200. 

^    Japanese    American     Citizens    League, 
1634  Post  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
K    i9l  $200. 

A    Daniel    Jaspan.    Post    Office    Box    1924, 

^''b ''i"uonai°AL)clation  of  Postal  Supervi- 
sors   Post  Office  Box   1924,  Washington.  D.C. 
U     ,6)  $35,000.     E     i9)  $12,088.53. 

A    Chas.   B.  Jennings,   1712  I  Street  NW., 

''a^Am'erlcan  itock  Yards  Association,  1712 
1  street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D    i6i  $400. 

A    Johns     Hopklns^ospltal.     601     North 

Ur.'.idway.  Baltimore.  Md. 

A  Gene  Johnson.  814  Fleming  Building, 
Dfs  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court    Denver,  Colo. 


A.  William  J.  KeaUng.  500  Polger  Bulld- 

'''b  ^^'llTK^Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  rolger  Building,  Washington.  DC, 
D.'  t6)    $25, 

A,  Howard  B,  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
SWrs  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.   (9)   $300. 

A.  W.   M.   Keck.   Jr..    1801    Avenue   of    the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.   (9)  $275. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 

""THumWroil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
Corp.),  Post  Office   Box  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 
E.   (9)   $12.09. 

A    Thomas  John  Kehoe  &  Associates,  1904 
Bookwood  Boad,  Silver  Spring    Md. 
D.   (6)  Less  than  $100.     E.   (9)   $600. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1500  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  T20  Hotel  Washington. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Unemployment  Benefit  Advisors,  Inc 

D.   (6)   $1,000. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 


A    Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B  Tlie  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  (National 
farmers  Union).  1575  Sherman  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.;  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
I'.ieton.  D  C. 

b     i6)    $4,084.48.     E.    (9)    $56.20. 

A  spencer  A.  Johnson.  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue  NW      Washlr.gton.   D.C. 

B  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise   Mart.  Chicago,  111. 

D     i6)    *.800. 

A    Elmer  A.  Jones.   1145   19th  Street  NW., 

Washington.  D.C, 

B  Lead -Zinc  Producers  Committee. 

D    >6)  $750.     E    (9t  $348.95. 

A  Geo   Bliis  Jones.  Montgomery,  Ala. 
B    Alabama  Railroad  .Association.  1002  First 
National    Bank   Building,    Montgomery.   Ala. 

A  Oliver  H.  Jones,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC-  

B  Morteage  Bankers  Association  of 
America.    1707    H    Street    NW.,    Washington. 

DC, 

D.  I6if3.750,     E.  i91  $691. 

A  Francis  M.  Judge.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

B    Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.fa.A. 

A   Karelsen.  Karelsen.  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
'J30  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
F     '9)    $4142. 

A  Gerald  M  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building    Baltimore,  Md.  „„,»», 

B  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  601  North 
Hr".idv,-ay,  Baltimore.  Md. 


A  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B  Zacharv  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  of 
Mercantile-Safe   Deposit   &   Trust   Co..   Mer- 

uuUe  Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 


A.Thomas    A.    Kelly.    1625    I    Street    NW., 

Washington,  DC.  ,co.;  t  citreet 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association.  1625  I  Street 

NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $593.75. 

A.  Edward  F.  Kenehan.  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 45  West  45th  Street.  New  York,  NA. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenan.  1341  G  Street  NW..  Wash- 

'"B°Am°ertcan  Israel  PubUc  Affairs  Commit- 
tee,'1341  G  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $360. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafntz  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $110.45. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  400  First  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Al'-line  ^ 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cmci- 
natti,  Ohio. 

D.    (6)    $3,075.     E    i9)    $1.04693. 

A.  Edward  F.  Kenney,  225  South  Meramec. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  c«„tvi 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  WlUlam  F.  Kenney,  New  York,  -VY^ 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  50  West  50th  Street.  New 
York.  NY., 

A    Thomas  P.   Kerester,   1120   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
B    Gulf  Oil   Corp..   Pittsburgh.   Pa 
D.    (5)    $600.     E.    (9)    $150. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

D    (6)    $200.     E.   (9)    $50. 


A.  J   Don  Kerlin,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
Washington.  DC. 

B     Time,    Inc.    Rockefeller    Center,    New 

York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $118.     E,    i9(    $75 

A.  Kenneth  L,  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC, 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
■>77  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N  Y, 

D.    i6»    $683,68,      E.    t9)    $2.58. 

A.  Joseph  T,  King,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  and 
Sprinkler  Irrigation  Association. 

E.   (91    $1,281.98. 

A  T.  Bert  King.  812  Pennsylvania  Bulld- 
ine  Washington.  DC. 

B  united  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
221    North    LaSalle    Sueet,    Chicago,    111. 

D.    (6)    $825. 

A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman.  535  San 
Luis  Road.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

D.    l6l    $2,280.     E.    (91    $2,280. 

A.  John  M.  Klnnalrd.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $519.74. 

A  Kirkland.  Ellis.  Hodson.  ,  Chaffetz  & 
Masters.   800  World   Center   Building,   Wash- 

'"B^Grocerv     Manufacturers     of      America, 
Inc..  205  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  NY. 

A.  A.  R.  Kirkley.  1  Farragut  Square  South, 

Washington,  DC.  ,   „    „        =ok 

B    American      Medical      Association.      o35 

North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
D     (6)    $343.75.     E.    l9l    $1711. 


A.  Clifton  Kirkpatrlck.  1918  North  Park- 
wav.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis  Tenn. 

D.    i6i    $690.     E.    (91    $95.73. 

A.  Ernest   A.   Kitler,   901    Hamilton   SUeet, 

AUentown,  Pa.  ,      ,,.    r-.      am 

B    Pennsylvania    Power    &    Light    Co,.    901 

Hamilton  Street,  .AUentown.  Pa. 
D.    i6l    S115.60,     E.    '9l    $125,89. 

A.  Robert  E.  Klme.  Jr..  430  Wvatt  Build- 
ine  Washington.  D.C. 

i  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturer. 
.Association,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 
111.  -     

A,  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr„  430  Wyatt  Building. 

Washington,  D.C.  

B  Bowling  Proprietors-  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  West  Higglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates,  III. 

D.  '6i    .51.250.     E.    i9i    $59.68. 

A.  Robert    M.    Koch,    702    H    Street    NW,. 

Washington,  DC.  _  Rtreet 

B.  National  Limestone,  Inc  ,  ,02  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  i9)    $25.15. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler.   1616  P  Street  NW.. 

Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $1,200.     E.    i9i    $290  15. 

A.  June  Kysilko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Maurice  Kramer.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C. 
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B    AmertcAn      Medical      Aasoclatlon,      olS 

N'T- a  D^arhDrn  Stir^t,  Ch!cagT>    111 
D       »?      «;  4«2  SO       F        >      »J'X) 

A     C.frm.i;:!*'     K-h--^ic      J--     ''     Street     3E 

B  American  Llbr.iry  Ass<jc!i<t!on.  50  E^st 
Haron  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

D     (6i    «490  23       E.    (9)    W.aO. 

A.  Lloyd  R  Kii»iv  1725  DeSalea  Street 
NW  .   Washington.  DC 

B.  Aerospace  Ind-.if  r.fi  \ssoolatlon  of 
America.  Inc  1T25  DeSa.^s  -^-r^et  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  r 

D    i8i    tfi   m4       E     i9>    $681  «5 

A    John    R     Kupferer     702    H    Street    NW 
Wishlnaron     DC 

B  V.it.'n-i:  Limestone  Institute,  Inc..  702 
H  Sreet  NW    Washington.  D  C 

A  Lrtbor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1155  15th 
Street  NW  Wdj<hington.  DC  and  11  South 
LnSille  3trei>'    cn;cAgo.  111. 

A  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commlt- 
t«.    lOQ   Indiana   Avenue   NW  .    Washington 

tts:       . 

D     .6i    W.706       E     i9l    »7,343 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  18th  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

E    (9i    $10,117  17 

\  Larvirers'  Political  League,  905  16th 
ri-.-eet  NW     Washington,  DC 

D       -j      «Hi44  7J       E     l9>    »17.050. 

A.  Richard  H  Lane.  1511  K  Street  NW 
Wishlngton.  D  C 

B  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mer?ial       Bank      Participation      In      Public 

P1n,»rci,'".i< 

A  R  ^^.-..i^.^  \  Lang.  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  Yjrlc.  N  Y 

B.  Synthetic  Orginic  Chemical  Manuf^ic- 
forers  Asaoriatlon.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York    N  Y 

A  Albert  Lannon.  Jr  1341  G  Street  NW  . 
Wad.Tington    DC 

B  Interna:lonal  Longshoreman's  and 
'.V  irehousemen's  Union.  150  Golden  Gate 
.A.Tiue    San  Pranclsco.  Calif 

D     1 61    $2  599  98.      E     i9i    $1,376  42 

A  Giena  T  Lashlev  1712  G  Street  NW  , 
W.«h:ngt<:)n.  D  C 

B  D  C  Divlslo:;  Ampr'.  ■  \n  .Automobile  As- 
■ioc..i:;')r.  ITIJ  G  szTff  N',v  Washington. 
DC 

A  D:,;.i.-1  B  :..i-^eter.  1616  P  Street  NW 
Wiahinji[tM:i    D  C 

B  Amertj.i::  rr'K-king  .Associations.  Inc  , 
I'il'S  P  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 

D       'J      » :  Jt»       K      a  I    $325 

A  L.ev.ri^e  H  Laurence.  1101  17th  Street 
NW  .  Washington    D  C 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
.Avenue   .'.'  the  Americans,  New  York    N  Y 

D       61    »Ji50  60       E     '91    $114  75 

A    John    V     Lawrence,    '.'i'.'i    P    Street    N'W  . 

Washington,  D  C 

B  .American  Tru.-k.mi?  .AssocUtions.  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW     V,'  nn.v.g'Ar.i    DO 

D       61    $1  200 

.A  Rot)ert  F  Lederer.  8J5  So'.ithern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D  C 

B.  .American  Association  jf  Nurserymen, 
Inc     833  Southern  Buildln,?,  Waa.'iinK'' -n   D  C 

D      6 1    $40       E      9 .    $342  84 

.\  LeKis;d'li..n  for  .Anim.i:  We'.far-  Inc, 
3043  P    STeet   NW      Wa.shir.Kton    D  C 


A,   Legislative   Pommlfee     -f    the   Commlt- 

•ee    f'-r     i    N-ttl'mal     Trade    PmIi    ■.      In^-  ,     1028 
ConniN-tlcut    .Ascriie    NW      W.i>(i!:i^t'  11     D  (" 
D       61    $1  O.'SV  7^       E       -'      $45=1  ,1.' 

A  Legislative  Committee  Iir>'.'i.  i' ;  iial 
Economic  Policy  Association  162.5  I  S'reet 
NW     Washington    D  r 

E      9.    $3  714  41 

A  Robert  J  Leigh  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue  NW      Washington.   DC 

B    National     Telephone     Cooperative     As- 
sociation.    1000     Connecticut     Avenue     NW 
WaahlngUin   D  C. 

D    161    »9fl 

.A.  Richard  Leighton.  Munsey  Building. 
W.ishlngton    D  C 

B  National  .As.soclatlon  of  .Mdrgarliie 
Manufacturers.  Munsey  Building  W  .shint;- 
ton.  DC. 

A  O  E  Lelghty.  400  First  Street  NW 
W.ishlngton.  DC 

B    Railway   Labor  Executives"   Association. 

A  Nils  A  LennarUon.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  R.illwfly  Progress  Instlttite.  1140  Con- 
necticut A'  enue  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D     i«i    $9.999  96. 

A.  Kenneth  D  Lester.  400  First  Street  NW  , 
W.ishlngton.  DC. 

B  Railwav  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

D.   16)    $510 

A.  Roy  T  Lester  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
W  ishington    D  C 

B  American  Medical  Association,  535  North 
Dearborn  .Street    Chicago.  Ill 

D     («l    $437  ,50       E.    i9)    $1845 

A.  Leva.     Hawes.     Symlngt.ui       Martin     k 
Oppenhelmer    815  Connecticut  A   f-nu?  NW 
Washington   D  C 

B  American  Industrial  Bankers  AswK-ia- 
tlon.  1629  K  Street  NW     Washington    D  C 

A  Lt-vn.  Hawes.  Symington  Mar'in  -v  Op- 
penhelmer, 815  Connecticut  .Avenue.  Wa.'^n- 
ington.  D  C 

B  Committee  ri  Producers  of  Ferroalloys 
and  Related  Products 

A   Marx  Leva,  815  Connecticut  A, eniie  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Industrial  Bankfr^  A.ssoia- 
tlon,    1629    K   Street    NW  .    Wa.shnie*.-:!     D  C 

A.  Morris  J  Levin.  910  17th  Street  NW 
W.ushington.  D  C. 

R   Arflen  Publishing  Co  ,  Tucson   An.^ 

\  Mnrr'.s  J  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW 
W  u-:;i:!kC'<'n    DC 

B  .AssiH.  lallon  of  .American  Raliroads. 
TransportaUon  Building    W  ithingt'  r,    DC. 

D     (61    $2,500 

A  Morris  J  Levin,  910  ;7th  Stree"  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B  Pennsylvania  Central.  6  Penn  Center 
p;.-i.'a   Philadelphia,  Pa, 

A  Liberty  Lobby.  Inc  .  132  Third  -treet  SE 
Washington.  D  C 

D.    (61      $15,149.59       E.    (9i      «:8.S8H4<i 

A  Life  Insurance  .\.ss<)Clatlon  of  .America 
277  I'ark  .Avenue  New  York  N  Y  ,  .ind  1701 
K.  -T'-M-   NW     Wa.Nriiii«t(in    DC 

L)       -;  i     «T    i7i)  'i.-i        F.       9<     il  449  74 

A  I.     Blaine    Liljeiiq'ilst,    •M7     :  5th    Street 

NW  W.i.-.hln>;ton    D  C 

B  Western    States    Meat    Parkers    .A.s£ocU- 

•I'-n  Inr  517  '..Stli  S'ree-  NW  Washington. 
D  C 

D,  16)    JO  S62  SO. 


A  Donald  O  Lincoln.  1001  Cunuecucut 
.A'.friiie    NW       WiishliiRtdn     DC 

U  WorUl  lYade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
;  :i  Electronic  Industries  .Association,  .'001 
1  ir-ireet  .NW    Wa.shlngton   D  C 

D     161     *425       K     .91     $6 

A  Lester  W  Llndo*  1735  DeSules  Street 
NW     W,.fchln>;ton,   DC 

U     16)    $1063.      E.    (9)    »3.50. 

^    Lindsay   NahstoU.  Hart    Dafoe  c*^-  Kr.      . 
Nii.'h     Klotir.     Loyalty      Building.     Portl..i.,i 

ti     .Master   Contracting:   sif.  edore  Asser- 
tion of  the  Pacinc  Coast    Inc     San  Francis-. 
Calif 

A  Lindsay  NahstoU.  Hart.  Dafoe  &  Kr.i  ..<• 
Nunh  KUxir  lx)yaUv  BviU.ilnK-  Porll.uid, 
(  irt-g 

B  National  M.trltlnie  Compensation  C  m- 
mlttee.  919  18th  Street  NW  .  Washing!  .n, 
DC 

D     161  S3.450       E.    (91  $1.160  36. 

A  Charles  B  Llpsen  1741  DeS.,les  S; !  et 
NW  .  Washington  I)  (' 

B  Retail  Clerks  Iut»r;.atK'!i.i;  AssoclatKn. 
174  1   neSales  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 

I)       r.  .  $10  500       E     (91  $1,317  65 

\  Robert  G  Lltschert  1140  C  mnectlcut 
.Avenue    NW     Washington    DC 

B  National  .Association  of  Electric  ('■  -.v.- 
panles.  114(i  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wnsh- 
ington.  D  (' 

D     (Ci  «.7;J.S       K      91  J108  88. 

A  John  J  L..nk'  '.730  Rhode  Islar.d  Av^..  e 
NW  .   Washington     U  (' 

B  International  rriiitii.t;  Pressmen  .nd 
Assistants'  Union  >!  North  .Anierlc.i  1710 
Rhode  Island  Aveiuie  NW     Washington   DC. 

D       (■  >  $1,950       K     iPi   »2  L>30  54 

A  Po.il  H  Long  1612  K  Street  NW  W  -  ■- 
inc''  -n    D  C 

B  Standard  OH  Co  1  New  Jersey  1  )0 
Rockefeller   Pla/a     New   York.   N 'iV 

v.       '.-<<   $48  30 

A  H«r>  IcI  O  Lovre.  1616  P  Street  NW , 
W.itli'.ncir.    DC 

B  .American  Trucking  A^.^-ocntlons.  Inc. 
1616   P  Street     NW      Washiiinti  :,     DC 

D     ifii  «.!  200       E     '9<  *lt(7 

A     ()"<il.owe   rape  Charles.  Va 
B     National  fanners  .Association.  1133  20'h 
Strf-et   NW     Washnigt(.>n    DC 
D     (61  $1  500 

A    O'tol.iwp   c'.ipe  Charles,  Va. 

H    Noriolk   .V    Western   Railway   Co.   Roa- 

'A<  kp   \'a. 

D       •'•  I   $600 

.A  Scoti  w  Liuas.  Friedman  A:  M.Tun.  1028 
Connec'lcut   Avenue  NW     W.ishlngton.  D  C 

B  Mobile  Homes  Manulacttirers  .As.socn- 
•lon.   20   Niir'h   Wacker  Drr.  e    Chicago.  Ill 

A  Scott  W  Lu'-as.  Friedman  &  Mann.  ^028 
Connecticut   Avenue    NW.     Washington.   DC 

B  Western  Medical  415-123  West  Pershing 
Ri-ad,  Chicago    IT. 

A.  Milton  F.  Lunch.  2029  K  Street  NW  . 
'.Vashlngton,  D  C 

B  National  Society  of  Professional  Tn- 
gineers    2029  K  Street  NW     Washington.  DC 

D     '61    «.750 

A  John  ('  Lynn.  425  13th  Street  NW 
Warhingt    1;    D  C 

B    American      Farm      Bureau      Federat: 
1000  Merchandise   Mart   Plaza.   Chicago    ! 

D     .61    *2  850       E     (91    $53  10 

.A    I^Roy    E     Lyon.    Jr  ,    Eleventh    and    L 

Building.  Sacramento.  Calif. 


li    California    Railroad    Association,    Elev- 
,,  -h  and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif, 
U     ,61   $534  72.     E.    (91    $498.01, 

\    Breck  P    McAllister,  25  Broadway.  New 

B  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
,,.  sltv.  25  Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

■s    William    C.    McCanmnt.    1725    K   Street 
^■\^      Washington.  DC. 
11     161    $300 

\  J  im  A  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
S\V     Washington.  DC. 

.,  Government  Employees'  Council,  100 
1:.  i.ana  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

;)       61    *  1.827  78 

\  Allred  R.  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
V\rt.>hington,  DC 

a  Consumer  Products  Division.  Electronic 
Inaustrles  As.sociation,  2001  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D  C. 

y    (9i    $139  71. 

A  Allred  R  McCauley.  1629  K  Street  NW„ 
WHshlngton,  D  C 

H  The  Magnavox  Co  .  270  Park  Avenue, 
Nev  York.  N  Y 

^    McCIure    .^    Trotter,    1100    Connecticut 

\\'  ;iue,  Washington.  DC. 

li  The  Coca-Cala  Co  ,  Post  Office  Drawer 
17  ■  1    .Atlanta.  Ga, 

.■■.  McCiure  m  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
A\  •i.iie.  Washington.  DC. 

li    International      Packers      Limited.      410 

N..:;h   Mlrhigan   Avenue.   Chicago.    111. 
V.      yi    54 58  34 

'.  McClure  .m  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  DC 

1).  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
N<"v  York.  N  Y, 


'  E  L  Mcculloch.  814  Railway  Labor 
B    ,.ding.  Washington.  DC. 

o  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
li      :   I.E.  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

[)     ,(o    3.284  60       E     >9l    $81. 50. 

A  .Albert  L,  McDermott.  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  W.isliingtoii.  DC 

B  .American  Hotel  .v  Motel  .\ssociation, 
22:   West  57t!i  Street    New  York,  NY. 

1)     .61    $200 

A,  .Angus  H   McDonald, 

B,  Tlie  Formers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  .America  1  National  Farm- 
ers Union  1.  1575  Sherman  Street.  Denver. 
C  :..,.  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

U     .61    f3  869  31       E     .91     ,  139  10, 

A.  Joseph  J,  McDonald.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  United  Steelworkers  of  .America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D,  (6)    $3,625       E     i9i    $646,25. 

A  .lo.seph  A  McElwain,  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont. 

B.  nie   Montana   Pov^'er  Co,.   Butte,  Mont, 

E.  (9)    $47865. 

A  Mr?  Judith  Nies  McFadden,  120  Mary- 
land .Avenue  NE  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
hncl  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D  C 

D.    (61    $45,094.11.     E     (91    S13. 171.49. 

A  Paul  J.  McGowan.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Virgin  Islands  Legislature,  Charlotte 
Aniahe.  St.  Thomas.  V.I. 

D.    16)    $3,750.      E.    (9)    $474.48. 


A.  F,  Howard  McGulgan,  815  16th  Street 
NW„  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  A;  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 

D.   (6)    $4,394, 

A,  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  400  First  Street 
NW,,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.   (6)  $2,624.58.    E.  (9)  $510.69. 

A.  William  P.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC, 

D,   (6)  $256.    E.  (91  $1.95. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln.  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.    (6)   $2,475.     E.   (9l   $54 '28. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A,  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  I7th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen  s  Asso- 
ciation. 801  East  17th  Avenue.  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $5,250. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY'. 

D.    (6)  $396.95.    E.  (9)    S1.67. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $445.95. 


B.  Potlatch  Forests,   Inc  .   Post  Office  Box 
3591,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
D.   (6l    $1,200       E    (9)    $536. 


A.  H  E,  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B,  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  J.  C  Tumblin,  4836  Boardway  NE.,  Knox- 
vlUe,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $968,75,     E.  (9)  $78.60. 


A,  Robert  L,  McNeill.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and 
Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $171.    E.  (9l  $111.30. 

A,  Shane  MacCarthy.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $475.     E.  (91   $800. 


A.  Don  Mahon,  703  LaSalle  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

E,   (9|    $2,571.28, 

A.  Robert    L.    Maier.   900    17th    Street    NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp..  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC, 

D.   (6)   $75.     E.   i9l   $6 

A.  Carter     Manasco,     5932     Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (61    $5.750  01.      E.    (9  I    $124  05. 

A  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)    $2,183.29. 

A,  Manufacturing  Chemists'  .Association, 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC, 

D.   (61    $5,000.     E.  i9i    $3,000. 

A.  Mrs.  Olya  Margolin,  924  Dupont  Circle 
Building.  Washington,  D,C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
Inc  .    1    West  47th   Street,   New   Y'ork,   N.Y. 

D.    161    $2,475.      E.    (9l    $160.65. 

A,  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr..  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $450.     E.   (9)    $209.60. 

A,  Rayniond  E.  Marks.  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co..  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 


A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  Citv.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  .Association,  600 
Crandall  Building.  .Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D     (61    $3.417  75.     E.    (9l    $289.82. 


A.  William  P.  MacCracken.  Jr  .  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenvie  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  care 
of  J.  C.  Tumblin,  4836,  Broadway  NE  ,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Ian  R.  MacGowan.  1001  RCA  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  .\ssociation.  100 
RCA  Building.  Washington.  DC 

D.  (6)   $1,500.      E.   (91    $350. 

A.  George  E.  MacKinnon.  HOO  Investors 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Investors  Mutual.  Inc.;  Investors  Stock 
Funds,  Inc.,  and  Investors  Variable  Payment 
Fund,  Inc. 

E,  (9)  $805.84. 

A.  Macklln,  Hanan  &  McKernan.  99  John 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y'. 

B.  Fred  Alger  &  Co..  Inc..  and  Falco  .As- 
sociates. Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York.  NY. 

D,   (6)  $2,500.     E.    (9)  $335.51. 
A.  Jos.  R.  MacLaren.  4  Linden  Drive.  Hud- 
son Falls,  N.Y'. 


A.  Michael  Marsh.  400  First  Street  NW,, 
Washington.  DC, 

B,  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First   Street   NW,.   Washington.   D.C. 

D.    (61    $503.96. 

A  Winston  W,  Mar.=h,  1343  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc.  1343  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A,  J,  Paul  Marshall,  925  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $204.04,     E,    (9)    $177,80. 

A,  Thomas  A.  Martin.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Mid-Continent  Oil  <*c  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

D.  161  $500.  E.  i9i  $110. 

A  Mike  M  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  DC, 

A,  Mike  M  Masaoka.  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Im- 
ports. Inc.  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'ork,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,000      E.   (9i    $2,000. 
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A    Mike  M    Mwaoka.  919   18'h  street   NW 

Waahington,  DC 

B   ja^nese  American  Citizens  League    .634 

Posi  Street,  San  rrinci»co    Calif 
D     i8i    1200       E       9i     »200 

A     Walter    J     Maaon    815    16th   Street   >rW 

^r B?arci?..^'nd  Construcuon    ^ra.es^e- 
partment      ATV  CIO     815    l6th    Street    >W 

D       61    »5  499  91        E       3      ♦'    '*''' 

^      P      H      Mathews.     925     Transportation 

Bu.ldmK,   Waahlnr-on    DC  R,,i.,-,ads 

B       AMoCMtion      of      Amer.ran      Rallr<-'ads, 

Transportation  Building   W.i^hlngt^.n    DC 
D     .  6  ,    1789  96       E     ^  9  '     M^S  94 

A    Charles   D    Matthew-^     1140   Connecticut 

\ven'ie    NW  ,    Waahm^um     DC 

B     National    As«^lat.or.    of    Electric    Com- 
panies,   U40   Connecticut    Avenue     Wa.sh.ng- 

ion.  DC  .,-  „, 

D     181    11   150       E     (91    »1.801 

A    Charles  E    MatuT^lv.  1608  K  Stree'  NW 

WaahlnguW.  DC  -no  N,  r- h   Penn- 

B    The  .^T^e^lcan  Legion     .00  N.-r.h   tei... 
svlvania  Street    Indian.-ipolis    Ind 
■  D       61    »2  925       E       9i     »54  14 

A    C    V    and  R    V^Mauldln,   HUE  Street 

NW     Washington,  DC  n,,.„r 

B    Oe.jrgia  power  Cn     270  Peachtree  Stree. 

Atlanta.  O.i 

A  .Anthony  Mazzocchl  1126  16th  Street 
VW     Washington    DC  ... 

"    B    on    Chemical   A   Atomic  Workers  I.n-*r- 
natlonal   Union     1840  California  Street    Den- 

ver    Colo  „„„  ^  ^ 

D     ,81    tlTSO       E       9'    «22-:50 

A  James  E  Meals^n43  National  Press 
Building    Wishlngtxin,  DC 

B  Air  Line  Pilots  .Association.  55th  Street 
and   Cicero   A%enue    Chlcajo.  ni 

D     <6>    »100       E       9,    »100 

A    Johns    .V.ea.'s    1808  K  S-ref  N  W     Waah- 

'■"B'Th^.A.iie-ican  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
s''-. mla  Street,  Indiandp<j:is,  Ind 
D       61     ta^gi        E     i9.     »28  79 

A    Medical-surgical  Manufacturers   Associ- 
ation   342  Madl*'n  Avenue    New  Y  >rlt    N  x 
E     (9i    »1  J75  94 
A    Carl     J     Megel.    101-'    14th    Street    NW 

W.ishingtoii    DC  ,   _^        V,  ini> 

B    American   Federation   of   Teachers.    lOU 

14th  Street  NW     Washington.  D  C 
E      .9>    »8  800 

A    Kennetn  A    Meiklejohn.  815  16th  Street 

NW  Washington   DC  ^  r^^„ 

B     American  Fe<leratlon  of  Labor  and  con- 
gress of    Ir.dustn.il    Organizations.   815    16th 
S-reet  NW     Washington    DC 
'    D     :6i    »4.594       E     .9  1    »612  75 

A    R     Otto   Meletzke.    1701    K   Street    NW 
Wa.sh!ngton    D  C 

B  Life  Insurance  .Association  of  -America. 
J77  Pjrk  A.enue.  New  Y  irk    N  Y 

D       »i  1    175  15 

A    L.iwrence    C     Merth.^n      1735  K    Street 

NW  .  Washington   DC  ..„  ^     .     ..m 

B  Hill  .<:  Knowlton.  Inc  ,  loO  East  42d 
Street    Ne*  York,  N  Y 

A  Metrt  pulit.in  W.ishingion  Board  of 
Trade    161»;  K  Street  NW     Washington,  DC. 

A  Cf -rge  F  Meyer.  Jr..  1625  I  Street  NW  , 
Wasniugton    U  C 

B  Retired  Officers  .Association.  lb2o  1 
Street  NW     Washington.  DC. 

D     ,61    %i>6J.  50. 
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A     MldUind   C-<--.per  itlvp  Dalr>    .AfiS<x-lation 
Sh.iwano    Wis     and   B.ix    128    Ca/.enovla,   NY 

A  Cap'  A  Stiinley  Miller  1829  K  Street 
NW     Washington    DC 

B  Amertoan  ("oninuuee  for  Flags  ol  Ne- 
cessity   25  Bn.rtdwav    New   Y^rk    N  Y 

D     ifl'    »li>0 

A  Mi.l-r    A.swx-lates.    Inc.    2011     I    Street 

NW  Washuwt^n    D  C 

B  National   Music  Publishers'  A.HSOClatlon 

Inc  4611  Park   A\.Miue    New  York,  N  Y 

U       rt      »3  Olio       K       '»  >     »425 

A     Uale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hurto,    Wash- 

ingt.>n   D  C 

B    DaJliis    Tex     Chamber  of  Conuii'-r.H 
ti       fii    » 1.650 


A  Dale  Miller  377  Mavllower  Hotel  W.ish- 
mgton    D  C 

B  Gulf  Intr;ici)rt.st..il  C.inal  .Association. 
2211   South  Coa.st    BulUlliig    Houston.  Tex 

D       ri  i    »2  625 

.A  Dale  Miller  177  M.ivtlowrr  HuTI  Wa.sli- 
ingttin    D  (" 

B  Tex.is  Ciulf  Sulphur  Co,,  NfWgvUt  Tex 
and  New  York    N  Y 

D      .  '!       «2  250 

A     Edwin  Rpid  Miller    IHl  5  C.ipltol  A\  etiue, 

Om.^hrt    Nebr 

B  Neuraska  Railnnids  legislative  C  .mmit- 
tee    1815  Cipltdl  Avenue    Omah.i    Nebr 

D       6.     t3  -•'10        E,    i9i     *1  222  45 

A  Luman  ( 1  Miller  >,I12  Falling  Building. 
Por'land    Oreg 

B  Oregon  Railrnari  Asaorlatlon,  912  Full- 
ing Bvuldmg    P'Tthmd    Or<'g 

E       9  .     $62  HH 

A     Luther    1.     Miller.     1909    Q    Street     NW 
W  ishlng'on.  D  C 

B  .National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Emplovees  19()«  Q  Street  NW  W.i.shlngton. 
D  C 

D       -5.     «2  .130  40        E       9'     »22  HU 

A  Robert  H  Miller  HXX)  16th  Stree-  NW 
W.ishing'on.  DC  „  ,^,  , 

B    Tennero     Inc..    Post    Office    Box    2511. 

Houston    Tpx 
E.    I  9  I    »83  92. 

A.  Jack  Mills,  1736  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

B    The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A  Marion  Daniel  Mlnchcw  610  Ring  Build- 
ing   W.ishmgton    DC 

B  N.iiional  Cott  ni  c  uncil  of  ,Amerlca. 
Post  omce   Box    12285     Memphis    Tenn. 

D     .6.     $176  25       E  >9i     S15  24 

A.  Othmer  J  Mi.scho.  5025  Wlscjnsln  Ave- 
nue NW     Washington.  DC 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  .5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW     Washington,  DC 


A  G  Merrill  MLK)dy.  925  Transportati-i 
Building.   Washington.  D  C 

B  Association  of  American  Railroad. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington    D  C 

D     161    $21  63       E     1 9)    $19  78. 

A    Joseph  E    M(x.>dy    1000  16th  Street  NW 
Wii-shington   O  (' 
D      61   $625 

A  Carlos  MtK.re  25  Louisiana  A\enue  NW 
\V,ishiiigU)n,  DC 

B  International  Brotherhocxl  of  Teamsters 
25   Louisiana  Avenue   NW     Washington    Dr 

D    .61   $4  998 

A  Jo  V  Morgan  Jr  815  ;5th  Street  NW 
Washington    D  C 

B  American  Humane  Association.  Po.-t 
Omcp  Box   1266    npiner.  Colo. 

D     61   $l,6CKi 

\  Moruson  Clapp.  Abrams  fi  Haddo,  , 
The  Penn.svUanla  Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co,,  330  Mao  - 
,(in  A\enue    New  York    N  Y 

A  James  O  Morton  1825  Connecticut 
\\enue    NW      Washington    DC 

B  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
1823  Connecticut   Avenue  NW  ,  Washington 

DC 

D    .6y  $2,500       E    (91   under  $50. 

A  Lvnn  E  Mote,  1619  Massachusetts 
A\enue  NW     Washington    DC 

B  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 
Inc     320  New  Center  Building.  Detroit    .Mich 

A    Motor  Commerce  Association.  Inc     4004 
Versailles  Road    Ix-xlngton.  Ky 
D       61  $500       E     .91  $377 

A    Jiuie   Muller    5921    Ramsgate  Road,  Be- 

thesda.  Md 

B  American  Nurses'  Association  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  N  V 

D     .6.    $1.23270, 

A    T    H     Mullen,   4301    Columbia  Pike,   .\r- 

.liiK'on.  Va  „ 

B    Union  camp  Corp  ,  233   Broadway.  New 

Y'irk    N  Y 

A    C    Pat  Mtirphv.  324  East  Capitol  Sire. 

Washington.  DC  ^       .       ■  . 

B  National  Star  Rovite  Mall  Carriers  As.-  - 
elation.  324  East  Capitol  Street.  Washington 

DC 

K     . y  <    $260  05 

A  John  J,  Murphy,  2794  Wllellnor  Dm. 
Edktewater.  Md 

B    National  Customs  Service  .Association 

A  William  E  .Murray,  2000  Florida  Avci.v.'' 
NW     Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperatr,. 
Association.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  ,  Wash- 
iiutton,  D  C 


A,  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  care  of 
W  W  Dallon,  Law  Department,  Frisco  Lines, 
906  Olive  Street,  St    Louis.  Mo 

E.    (9)    $152  06 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell,  422  First  Street  SE  , 
Washington.  DC 

B  National  .A.ss»h  latlon  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  1790  Broadway  New 
York,  N  Y 

A     Carl    A     Modeckl,    1712    O    Street    NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  American  Automublle  .■\ss»xiiallon,  l.u 
O  Street  NW     Wa.>hlngton,  DC 

A  Willis  C  Moffat,  525  First  Security 
Building,  Boise.  Idaho. 


A  Kenneth  D  Naden,  1200  17th  Strc 
NW     Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Council  of  Farmer  CoopxT,- 
nves    1200  17th  -Street  NW.,  Washington    Di 

n     .«.    S8  791  68       E     1 91    $724  93 

A  Aucustus  Nasmlth,  PpnusyUania  St.. 
tion,  Newark,  N  J 

B  Associated  Railroads  ut  New  Jers.  , 
Pennsvlvania  Station,  Newark,  N.J. 

\  The  Nalion-Wlde  Committee  on  Import- 
Export  Policy,  815  15th  S-ree-  NW  .  W-ishlnu-- 
ton.  DC 

D     (6,   $7,125       E     .91   $8  48189. 

^  N-ulonal  Agricultural  Chemicals  Ass.j- 
.laiion.    1155    15th   Street   NW,,   Washington 

L>  C 

V     ,6'    ».-<0  50       F.       9 1    y^i'J  aO 


A    National  Assoclftted  Businessmen,   1000 
rnnnectlcut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C, 
'T  6.  »1,30«.09.     E_(e)  •1.097.33. 

*    National   Association  of  Direct  Selling 
companies.   163-165   Center   Street,  Winona, 

^'u"i6l  $15,000.     E.  (9)  $125. 

,    National   Association   of   Electric   Com- 
■janu^   1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 

'°d""6)  $708  59      E    (91  $16,539.46. 

A     National    Association    of    Food    Chains, 
r,25  I  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D   ,61  $500.      E.  (9)  $500. 

^  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Factors,   919    IBth   Street   NW,,   Washington, 

°n     6»  $62,776  23      E.  (9)  $1,333.30. 

\  National  Association  of  Margarine 
M.u.::racturers,  Munsey  Building.  Washlng- 
wV.    UC,  

A  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Bit  r^    200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

ij     61  $6,763.     E    (9)  $6,763. 

*  The  National  Association  of  Polish  Amer- 
,can  Inc.,  3829  W  Street  SE  ,  Washington, 
DC  

^  National  Association  of  Postal  Supervi- 
sors   Post  Office  Box   1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

d'    61  $4,770.51       E.  (91  $58.75. 

A  National  Association  of  Trav^  Organi- 
zations. 1 100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 

"^n'^ei  $30,276  15.     E    (9)  $682.50. 

\    National    Automobile    Dealers    Assocla- 
Uon    2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D      6)    $8,962.05.     E.    (9)   $8,962.05. 

A    National     Broiler    Council,     1155     15th 
-;"f.  ■   NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 
^  D      61    $1,500.     E.    (91    $1,500. 

A    National  Canners  Association.  1133  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D      61    $619,290.65.     E,    (9)    $17,400.36. 

A    National   Coal  Association,  Coal  BuUd- 
mp    Washington,  DC. 

^    National   Coal   Policy   Conference.   Inc., 
:  ....    .6th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
.:      91    $6,054.18, 

\    National  Commission  to  Abolish  HUAC, 
-5=    North    Western    Avenue,    bos    Angeles, 

•..      6)   $1,700  17.      E.    (9)    $1,700.17. 

\    National  Conference  of  Non-Profit  Shlp- 
;;:,    .\ssociatlon.  Inc.,  2309  Fannin,  Houston, 

[)       61  $2,375 

■.    National     Congress     of     Parents     and 
T(      i.ers,    700    North    Rush    Street,    Chicago, 


American     Mechanics,     3027     North     Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
E.  (9)  $17.50. 

A  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road. 
Alameda,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $502.30. 

A  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
industries.  888    17th   Street   NW.,   Washing- 

ton  DC. 

D,    (6)    $950.85.     E.    (9)    $1,069.52 

A  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Cenco  instruments  Corp  ,  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $137.58. 

A  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC 

B  committee  for  the  Study  of  Rev-enue 
Bond  Financing.  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $13242. 

A  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE,  Washington,  D.C 

B  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 

D,  (6)    $3,750,     E.    (9)    $684  76. 

A  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  foun- 
dation, 202  East  44th  Street.  New  York 
NY. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  

A.  National  Farmers  Organization.  720 
Davis  Avenue,  Corning,  Iowa 


A    National    Federation    of    Federal    Em- 
ployees,   1737    H    Street    NW.,    Washington, 

°d'.   (6)    $176,041.59.     E.   (9)     $13,455.48. 

A    National     Federation     of     Independent 
Business,     Inc.,    920     Washington     Building 

'^^!6r$23S27.74.     E,    (9)    $23,027.74, 


A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
E.    (9)    $854.56. 

A    National   Reclamation  Association,  897 
National  Press  Building,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    $7,905.     E.    (9)    $6,868.97, 

A,   National   Retail   Furniture   Association, 
11 50  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $1,576.30. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York,  NY. 
E,    (9l    $6,138.77. 

A     National    Small    Business    Association, 
1215  19th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
D     (6)    $5,000.     E     (9)    $2,56252. 

A    National   Society   of  Professional   Engi- 
neers  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington   D.C  , 
D.    (6>    $263,803.     E.    (9 1    $2,865. 

A  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6»    $10,184.24,     E.    (9)    $11,474.16. 

A  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC 

E.  (91    $565. 

A  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
,Dl    (61    $3,581.     E.    l9(    $4,952.70. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Neale.  Jr..  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Supervisors  ol 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (61  $1,427,87. 


■•    National    Cotton    Compress    &    Cotton 
W„rfhouse    Association.    1085    Shrine   Bulld- 

ir.ti.  Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A    National    Cotton    Council    of    America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D     .6)    $6,368  12.     E.    (9)    $6,368.12. 

A     National    Council    of    Farmer   Coopera- 
tives  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D    .6.    $20,837  88       E.    (9)    $16,398.04, 

A    National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 


A  National  Federation  of  Profe^onal 
Organizations,  Poet  Office  Box  381.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  

D.    (61  $1,200.     E.    (9)  $200. 

A  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619   Massachusetts   Avenue   NW.,   Washing- 

D.   (6)  $241.82.     E.   (9)  $310.08. 

A  National  Housing  Conference.  Inc., 
1259  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

D  C 

D.  (6)     $10,381.15.     E.    (9)     $30,477.62. 

A  NaUonal  Independent  Dairies  Associ- 
ation, 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  $153.04. 

A  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)  $9,664.30.     E.    (9)  $1,462. 

A    National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H   Street   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,395.15.     E.    (9)    $1,395.15, 

A  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
inc.,  309  Uvestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

D.    (6)  $6,796.     E.    (9l  $6.(96. 

A.  National     Milk    Producers    Federation, 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
D.    (6)  54,551.23.     E.    (9)  $4,551.23. 


A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  bos  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9  1    $2,734.59. 

A,  Samuel  E.  Neel.  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  -Association  01 
America,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D,  (61  $3,750.     E.  (9l  $2,767, 

A  Frances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Sueet 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC, 

D.  (6)  $1,320. 

A.  George  R.  Nelson,  1300  Connecticut 
-Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9i    $689.12. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestingen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue   NW..   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
-Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D,  (61  $300.     E.  i9l  $341. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior,  Chicago,  111.  and 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

D  C. 

D.    iGi  $2,166.67,      E     (9i  $46  25. 

A.  John  Nevius.  1000  Vermont  Avenue  N^V.. 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B  .^Moclation  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan 
Sponsors  Inc  50  East  42cl  Street  New  York. 
V  Y 

D      6i   «5  750       E    .  J'   «(6«'<* 

A    Sew  EngUnd  Footwear  Associatlin   Inc, 
4575  Prudential  Tower    Bns-.Mn.  Mass 
D      6 :   ♦400       E      9  I   »40ri 

A  Sarah  H  Newman  1  v.'9  Vrmor.t  Ave- 
nue NW  ,  Washington    D  C 

B  National  Consumers  Lean  i»  l')29  V'r- 
m)i'.-.   Avenue   NW     WiAhingtoi.    U  C 

D     i6i    II  850 

A  Patrick  J  Nllan,  817  I4th  Street  NW 
'Aishington    D  C 

B  United  Federation  of  P  K^tal  Clerics 
W  ishmgrton    D  C 

D       8i    «5  384  81        =1     '3i    S875  W 

A  Stanley  D  Noble  29  North  Waclcer 
Drive   Chicigo,  111, 

B  Council  of  Profit  3har;:-.i?  Industries  J9 
Nortn  Waclter  Drive   Chlcan^i    111 

A  Robert  W  Nolan  1103  New  Hampshire 
A-eniie   NW      Washington     DC 

B  Fle«t  Reserve  Assoc-iaMon  1303  New 
H.impah>c«  Avenue  NW  .  W.»shlr.gton,  D  C 

U      8i    SlOO 

A  Charles  M  Noone,  410  Hii.g  Building, 
Wishington.  D  C 

B  National  AssooiatU/n  of  Small  Busliiesa 
In.  "stment  Companies  537  Washington 
Building    Wishlngtnr.    DC 

D       -5      *:  500  E       >      »463  23 

A     Northeft.^:      CUlltiea     Service     Co  .      176 
CuniDerland  Avenue.  Wethersrleld    Conn 
E        »      $4  435  39 


A  Gr.^.-i.uii  r  Sorthup  1707  H  Street  NW,. 
W  tilling t,.):;    D  C 

B  Martgage  Baiilcer^  .Association  of  .\iner- 
ica.  1707  H  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

D       6      *5,625       E     '9'    »8,400 

.\  Michael  J  Norton  30  F  Street  NW  , 
W  ishington.  D  C 

B  NiUona.  Milic  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW  ,  Waahlngton.  D  C 

D       6'    «J0o       E     '9i    $382  40, 

A  Ira  H  Nunn.  1155  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Resuurant  Association,  1153 
Ij'h  Street  NW,,  Waihlnfrton.  DC  .  and  1530 
N  .rth  Lcike  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111 

D     -6      $3  125,      E,      9i    $250, 

\  Seward  P  NvTnan.  3301  loth  Street  NW.. 
•,V  uihington.  D  C. 

B  .\merl;;ai  Podiatry  Association.  3301 
Itjth  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C. 

D      6  i    $650 

A  LtHJ  CVBrlen  J9  Haw.r.orne  Avenue. 
A.oan;.    N  Y 

B  Home  Ru.e  Committee.  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature.  Charlotte  Amalle,  St.  Thoma,8, 
V  I 

D.    I  6  I    $;  875, 

A  Richard  T  O  Connell,  1200  17th  Street 
N'.S     Washington   DC 

B,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1200  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC, 

D       6 1    $4  899  96       E     i9i    $223  08. 

A  O  Count  r  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kell;.  1750  Peunsylvala  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C. 

B  .\merlcan  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut NW     Washington    DC 

E     lOi    $211 

.\  O  Connor,  Green,  Thomas.  Walters  & 
Kellv  1750  Ptnnsylvania  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, DC 


B    Barden   Uuesiinen'   .Man.igenien-   C    rp 
18610  James  Cou/ens  Hu'iw.n    Detroit,  Mich 

E       il  .     $  1 05 

A  O'Connor  Cireen.  Thomns  Wa  ters  A.- 
Kelly, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  .N'W  Wii^h- 
mgton   D  C 

B  Ftngerhut  Manul.ic  t  uring  Co  3104 
West   Lake   .street.   .Minneapolis    Minn 

D     i6i    $750       E     (9)    $141  J7 

A  O'Connor  Oreen  Thomas  Walters  & 
KfKy  1750  PennsNUanlu  .\venue  .NW  Wash- 
ington  D  C 

B  Invest.irs  Dlverslhed  -Services  In>  Iii- 
.cstnrs  Building    MtnneupoUs.  Minn 

IJ       ^      $2  560       E      -9i    $460 

A  O'Connor,  Green  Thom.is  Wuters  A: 
K>*i;v  1750  PennsvUaiUa  .Avenue  .NW  Wash- 
ington  D  C 

B  Upper  Mlssi.-i.sippi  lowing  Cirp  7703 
N    rmandale  Road    Minneapolis    .\liiin 

E     ■;)!    $82 

A  John  B  ODay,  11  East  Ad.ims  Street 
thic>g.>   111 

B  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  .■Amer- 
ica,  11    Eiist    ,\(lam»  .Strec'    Chic  iv;o    111. 

D       Si     $6  748  .i7 

A.  John  A  O  Donnell,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
W.i.-^hmgton.  D  C 

B    .American    Trucking    .\ss<x;latlons.    Ini 
1616  P  Street  NW     Washington    DC 

D     i6t    $1,200 

A  Jane  OGrady.  815  16th  Street  NW 
W  ishmgton.  D  C 

B  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
.\merlca,    15   Union   Square.   New    York     N  Y 

D     iGi    $2.'275       E     i9i    $251  07 

A  RiclKird  C  O  Hare.  1120  Investment 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  Harness  Tracks  of  America  333  North 
.M.chigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  Ill 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  .Association.   16  East 
Broad  Street   Columbus.  Ohio 
E    i9)  $1.66444 

A.  .Alvln  E  Oliver.  500  Polger  Building. 
Washington.  DC 

B  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  .National  .Asso- 
ciation. 500  Folger  Buildln^'.  Washington. 
D  C 

D      'i  ■    *48  04 

A  Robert  Oliver.  4oii  Firvi  S'reet  NW 
W.i.sliington.  DC 

B  L  T  Barringer  &  Co  ,  161  South  Front 
Street,  Memphis  T>^nn 

A  Robert  ulT.  i^r  4oi)  First  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

B  The  Sperry  .v  Hutchinson  Co  .  330  M.idl- 
^on  .Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 

A  Samuel  Omasta,  702  H  Street  NW 
W  ishlngton.  DC. 

B  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc  702 
H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

E    i9l  $15 

A  Jerry  H  Opack.  815  Connecticut  .Avenue 
NW     Washington.  DC. 

B  Sears  Roebuck  Sc  Co.,  935  South  Homan 
.Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

A  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men.  O  .A  C  &  B  Building.  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa 

E    i9)  $6,14463. 

.A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture.  Post 
Office  Box  381 ,  Washington.  D  C 

D   i6l  $461       E.  (9)  $1,183  53 


A  .Morris  E  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Buil  ;- 
ii)i  Jefferson  City.  Mo 

B    Missouri    Railroad    Comniitlee 

X  .K,frnilt  GM'rby,  2000  Florid, i  A:vu^ 
NW     vV,ishnigton.  D  C 

H  ,N' I'lonal  Rural  Electric  Cooper. iti\e  A-- 
s  elation,  20O0  Florida  .\\enue  .NW  ,  Wiis',- 
ington   D  (■ 

D    (6i   ,5185 

A  John  A  0\erholt,  10400  Connectlc  • 
Avenue  Kcnsiiigton,  Md  .  and  1106  Mun.-.'v 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

B  .Natlon.il  .As.sociatloii  of  Retired  r 
Kmployces.  1909  Q  Street  NW  ,  Washmgt 
DC 

I )       61    *2  1 25 

A  H<ivmonU  .s  Page  Jr.  .Mill  Cieek  i  - 
race.  Gla/lwvi  e   Pi 

B  Cimpbell  Soup  Co  .  375  Memorial  .-V-,  ■- 
nuf   Ciniden    .V  .' 

A    Walter  Pak;e    Bo\  128    Cazenovla.  NV 

A  .N'orman  Paige.  1132  PeniL-iyKatii  i 
Building     Wiushlngton.    DC. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  P<'n..- 
syl-.aiu.i  Building    Washington.  D  C 

A  Uv.  M  I'araniore  Post  Otni:c  Box  1310. 
K.ms.is  I'lts ,  Kans 

H  Ml-sMssippl  Valley  .Association.  225  South 
Mer.iin»>c.  St.  Louis.  Mo 

.A.  J  D  Pare!.  244  Transportation  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C 

B  Association  ol  AnierU.m  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D       til    s2."i8       K     lyi    >157 

A  Mich.iel  L  Parker  I'jlO  Huss  Building. 
San  Francisco.  Calif 

B  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Pl.iri  300 
Lakp'side  Drue.  Oaklai.d    Calif 

D,    161    *:(  OHti  H:i       K     t9'    rl,liH6H,( 

.A.  Geo  K  Parrish,  Pi  st  Office  Ho.\  7, 
Charleston.  W    \'.i 

B    West  Virginia  Railroad  .A.ssociatluu. 
EJ     161    $6,000      E     l9l    $244  88. 

A  Holx-rt  D.  Partridge.  2000  Flonda  Ave- 
nue NW     WLLSlungton.  D  C" 

B.  National  Rural  Klectric  Cooperative  A':- 
socialion.  2000  Florida  .Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

D.  (6i    $13865. 

A  Perry  S  Patterson.  800  World  Center 
Building.  W.ishmgton,   D  C 

B    .Automatic    Phonograph   M.\nulacturer-=. 

A  Ln  nn  C  Paulson.  1735  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B  National  Independent  Dairies  .Assocui- 
tion.  1735  K  Street  NW     Wa.'hington    DC. 

E.  '91  ilVifS 

A     Pennzoil    United.    Inc  ,    900    Southwest 
Tower.  Houst'>n  Tt'\ 
E    i9l   $2,535  -'4 

A  1)  V  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW 
Washington  D  C 

B  Standard  Oil  Company  f  Callforni.i. 
1700  K  Street  .NW    Washington   D  C 

D    i  fii   *50,      E,  i9l   S25, 

A  J  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B,  Shell  Oil  Co.  50  West  50;h  Street,  New 
York.  NY.    . 

A  Kenneth  T  Peterson.  400  First  Street 
NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 

B  Aldens.  Inc..  5000  West  Roose\el: 
Buulevnru   Chicago.  Ill, 

D,  (61  $2  500 


^    Kenneth  T.   Peterson,   400   First  Street 

^\  ^rsu?c't'°"/ Columbia  Psychological 
.^^MH-iation.  post  Office  Box  8227,  Southwest 
.<Mtion.  Washington.  D.C 

\  Kenneth  T  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
v\V     Washington,  D  C. 

n     Hotel    and    Restaurant    Employees   and 
iwr-enders     International     Union,     6     East 
F,   irth   Street.   Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
U    .bi  $2,499,99. 

\  Michael  Petresky.  400  First  Street  NW., 
\\  H>hington,  DC 

H  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
K.r.ployes.   12050  Woodward   Avenue,  Detroit, 

Mi'h 
•)     6)  j736  tJ7 

.\  Walter  T.  Phair,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Wii'-hineton.  DC. 

n  Kaiser  Industries  Corp  ,  900  17th  Street 
«,\V    Washington,  D  C, 

:>    :6)  $350,      E    (9)   $225, 

.\  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tivi.    1155  loth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A    Joseph    D    Phelan.   485   National   Press 

B-.'i.Idlng.  Washington.  DC, 

H  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
H       -street    Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

;>     161    $3,525      E.    i9l    $500. 

A  John  P  Philbm.  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue Washington,  D.C 

li  Mobil  Oil  Corp  .  150  East  42d  Street, 
\c\v  York.  NY. 

n     i6)    $1,125.     E     '9)    $276  14. 

,A,  Albert  Pike,  277  Park  Avenue.  New  York, 

b'  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America. 
277  Park  .Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

\  Bruce  O,  Pike.  400  First  Street  NW., 
\v   Ellington.  D.C, 

U  Railwav  Labor  Executives'  Association. 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (61    $625. 

A  James  F  Pinkney.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
V,  ishington.  D.C. 

B  .American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (61    $1,000,     E-    i9)    $164,60. 

A,  T,  E,  Plnkston.  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington.  Ky 

E,  i9i    S3C3  G8, 

A  James  H  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Texaco.  Inc  ,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

D     16)    $700      E.    i9t    $1,550. 

A  J  Francis  Pohlhaus,  422  First  Street 
SE.  Washington.  DC.  .^„o„o<. 

B  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A  Joseph  M.  Pollard,  1001  Connecticut 
A, enueNW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  County  of  Los  Angeles,  SUte  of  Cali- 
fornia. Hall  of  Administration.  500  West 
Temple  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D     16I    $2,550      E     (9)    $1,500. 

A    Robert  R,  Poston,  908  Colorado  Build- 

""b  ^NaUonirAss^oclatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks    200   Park  Avenue,  New  YorK,   n.y. 
D     (6)    $900      E,    i9)    $31107. 

A    Ramsay  D    Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 

W.ishington.  DC  ^.»„»«       ci 

B    Investment      Company      Institute,      61 

Broadway.  New  York.  NY. 

D     ,61  $2.499  99     E.    (9)  $2,134.17. 
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A.  William  J.  Potts.  Jr.,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW    Washington,  DC 

b'  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc  ■  1741  DeSales  Street  NW,,  Washington. 
DC.',  Haley,  Bader  &  Potts,  1735  DeSales 
Street   NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

A    Richard  M,  Powell.  1210  Tower  Bulld- 

^"1  ^Nationir"As°so^ciation  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


A  Gravdon  R,  Powers.  Jr  ,  1735  DeSales 
Street  N^W..  Washington.  DC 

A,  William   C.   Pralher.   221    North    LaSallo 

Street,  Chicago.  Ill  „,„„„•„. 

B  United  States  Savings  \-  Loan  Ltag.u, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chlc.igo,  111 

D.    (61  $450. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  I5th  Street 
NW    Washington.  DC 

l'  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

D.    (6)  $218,75. 

A  William  H  Press.  161G  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC 

B  Metropolitan  Wa.shington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC, 

D.    (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett.  59  Ivy  Street  SE  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling  Contractors.  1016  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)  S750.     E,    (9i   $750 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam.  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  5025  Wis- 
consin Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan.  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,148,11.      E.    (9i    $493.69. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.  1001  Connecticut 
AvenueNW..  Washington.  DC, 

B.  American    Cancer    Society,    New   York, 

N.Y.,  et  al. 

D.    (6)    $9,249.97.     E.    (9)    $8,636,67. 


A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach   Road,  Ala- 

'"b '^Nati^i.al  council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee    Organizations,    239    Beach    Road, 

.Al.imeda,  Calil, 

A.  James   A    Ransford.    1701   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 
B   Getty  Oil  Co 

A    Record  Industry  .Association  of  America. 
Inc     1  East  57th  .street.  New  York,  NY. 
E     (91    $12,991  99. 

A    Robert  E,  Redding,  1 101  17th  Street  NTV.. 

'^B'T;!nspon.uion  Association  of  America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Geo.  L.  Reid.  Jr.  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC, 

B  American  Trucking  .Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D,    (6)    $799.98. 

\  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  U.S., 
1  constitution  Avenue  NE  .  Washington.  DC. 

.A.  Ronald  E.  Besh.  1300  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Wyatt  A:  Saltzstein.  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing  Washington,  D  C. 

D,    16)    $416  66. 


A.  Thomas  H.  Quinn.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (61  $3,440.     E.    (9)  $261  50 


A.  Alex  Radln.  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Public  Power  .Association.  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  N^W,.  Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $161.60. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road. 

Bethesda.  Md.  170=    tt 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc  ,  173d  k 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 


A    Railway  Progress  Institute,   11*0  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 


A.  Retired     Officers     Association.     1625     I 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 
D.    161    $2,781-25. 

A  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Emplovees  of  the  US.  Government.  13th  and 
E  Streets  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.    161    $2,450,      E.    (9)    $7.194  93. 

A.  William  L,  Reynolds,  1200  17th  Street 
N^W..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations. 1200  nth  Street  N^W.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $128. 

A  Zacharv  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  care  of 
Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  &  Trust  Co..  Mercan- 
tile Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A,  Theron  J.  Rice.  1130  17th  Street  N^W.. 
Washington,  DC.  ,„,,„, 

B.  Continental  Oil  Co  .  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza.  New  York.  N  Y. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
XW..  Washington.  D.C.  „,„o      ^^ 

B,  Standard  Oil  Co.  ,  Indiana).  910  South 
Michigan   .Avenue.   Chicago.   Ill 

D,    :6)    $1.20770.      E.    i9)    $11.97. 

A,  Harry  H.  Richardson.  335  Austin  Street, 
Boealusa.  La. 

B    Louisiana  railroads. 

D,    161    $25.50,     E.    (9)    $45  25. 

A.  Stert  F.  Riepma.  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  .Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  

A.  William  Neale  Roach.  1616  P  Street  N-W.. 

Washington,  D.C.  ,     „,-     mr 

B     American  Trucking   Associations.   Inc, 

1616  P  Street  N"W..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $1,200. 


A     Alan   T.   Rains,    777    14th    Street    NW.. 

^B^'unUeS'^fsh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 


A.  William  A.  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW    Washington,  DC. 

b"  National  Coal  Policy  Conference  Inc.. 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,375, 


A.  William  Neale  Roach,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International     Armament     Corp..     10 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.   (6)    $1,500. 

A     Paul   H.   Robblns,    2029   K   Street   NW., 

^rSnaf  S>ciety  of  P-'-/o^/^«J,- 
neers.  2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $250. 
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A  Austin  L  Rob«rtR  Jr  918  18th  3t.rp«t 
N^  .  Waahlngton    D  C 

B  Independent  Natural  (iaa  .\a«fK-!atlon  'f 
America.  918  16th  Street  .VW  .  Waahlngton. 
DC 

D     >  6 1     »875 

A  rarl  Roberts.  1M6  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington    D  C 

B  American  .Association  if  Retired  Persona 
and    National    Retired    Teachers   AaeoclaUon 

E     i9)    •'750 

A  Kenneth  A  Roberta  *23  Washington 
BuUdlnef.  Washington.  DC 

B  Animal  Health  Institute.  1030  15th 
Street  NW     W-ishlngton    DC 

D     '8i    *3  000 

A  Kenneth  A  Roberts  423  Washington 
Building    W.vshlngUm    DC 

B  College  of  American  PathologlsM  230 
North    Michigan    Avenue.    Chicago,    111. 

D      6  I    »3  750 

A  Charlea  A  Robinson  Jr  J(X)0  Florida 
Avenue  NW    Waahlnx'-on   D  t" 

a.  NaUonal  Ruml  Elec-nc  C.x.peniM  .ti 
.\3»ocUtlQa,  2000  Plonda  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. D  C 

D       U'     »185 

A  John  P  Roche.  150  Flast  42d  Street 
New  Y  Tic.  NY 

B  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  i50 
East  42d  Street.  New  York    NY 

D       6 1     »600       E       9i     »210 

A    James    A     Rock.    425    13th    Street    NW 

W,a«hinir-'in    D  C 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  FederwUon  .iKX) 
Men-hftndl.se  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111 

D       8      $162  50       E       9      «3 

A  IXniaid  L  Rogers.  "730  1 5th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C 

B  .Association  if  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  I5th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D  C 

D       6  i    $o62  50 

A  Frank  W  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW 
Washington,    D  C 

B  Western  Oil  and  Otis  Aseoclatlon.  609 
South    Orand    Avenue,    Lu6    Angeles,    Calif, 

D      6i    »626 

A  Wa.ter  E  Rogers.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW    W.ashington.  DC 

D       6i     »2.024 'iS       E     -9i     M24  65. 

A  Michael  J  Romig.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington.  D  C 

B  CUNA  International.  Inc  1617  Sherman 
Avenue    Madison.  Wis 

D       6 .     »o53  38       E       9      «72 

A  Robert  J  Routler.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,   D  C 

B  .American  Life  Convention,  JU  East 
Chicago  .Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill, 

A  Rovall.  Kuegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  NY  and  1730  K  Street 
NW     Washington    DC 

B  Great  Salt  Lake  Minerals  ^  Chemlciils 
Corp     579  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N  Y 

A  Royall.  Koegel.  Rogers  &  Weils.  2uO  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  NY  and  1730  K  Street 
NW  ,  Washlngt^jn.  D  C 

B,  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York    10  Columbui  Circle.  New  York.  NY 

E      9  I    »26  1 1 , 

A,  James  S.  Rubin,  1223  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue >rw  .  Washington,  DC 

B.  American  .Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  National  Retired  Teachers  .Associa- 
tion 

E       9  1   »838  58 


A  Albert  R  Russell  1918  North  Parkway. 
Memphis     Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  .America, 
PoBt  OfBce  B.1X   12285    Memphis    Tenn 

D.    (6)    $459       E     .9i    $833  35 

.A  J  r  Rutherford  .V  Associates  Inc.  1556 
Connecticut    Avenue    NW      Washington.    DC 

B  nie  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
North    W.u-ker    Drive     Chicago     III 

D       «i    »750       E       91      «1,277  92 

A  J  r  Kutherf>«rd,  1616  H  Street  NW  , 
Washlngum    D  C 

B  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc  . 
1616  P  Street   NW     W.LShlngton,  DC 

D       6  I   «1  JlX)      E    i9l   «162  50 

A  Mrs  Edward  F  Ryan.  110  Bridge  Street. 
Manchester    Mass 

B  NaUoii.il  ("ongresB  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  700  N.Tth  Hu.sh  Street,  Chicago,  111 

E     (9 1    $234  83 

A.  William  H  Rvan,  Machinists  Building 
Washington    DC 

H  International  .Ass<jclatlon  of  Machinists 
<^  Aenspace  Workers  Machlnl.st.s  Building, 
Washington    DC 

D.    l6i    »1  875      E     1 91    $480. 

A  FrancLs  J  Ryley.  :'>19  Title  fi  Trust 
Building    Phoenix    Anz 

B  Standard  Oil  Company  of  CxiUfornla. 
San  tVancuco   et  al 

A  Carl  K  Sadler  400  First  Street  NW . 
Washlngon    D  C 

B  .American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  4<X)  First  -Street  NW  Washing- 
ton, DC 

D       6 1    $3  635  80      E    >9l   $69192, 

A  Robert  A  Saltisteln.  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Wiwshlngton,  D  C 

B,  American  Business  Press  Inc  .  205  East 
42d  Street    New  York,  N  Y 

D       6.    $3,125       E     i«i    $2.200  64 

A  Charle*  E  .Sandler.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC 

B  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association. 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D,    :6l    S5U0. 

A  Jacques  T  Schlenger  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore   Md 

B  Johns  Hopkins  Hospiul  601  North 
Broadway    Baltimore.  Md 

.A  Jacques  T  Schlenger  1400  Mercantile 
Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  Md 

B  Za.hary  Smith  Revnokls  Tru.st,  in  care 
,1  Merc*nulle-S<ire  Deposit  fi  Triust  Co  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.   Baltimore.  Md 

A  Hllllard  .Si-hulberg.  1900  L  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D  C 

B  Washington,  DC,  Reuill  Liquor  Dealers 
.Assoclauon.  Inc  .  1900  L  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington D  C 

E     i9i    S3 19  29 

A  Scrlbner,  Hall  &  Casey.  1200  1 8th  Street 
NW     Washington    DC. 

B    New  Prixess  Co  ,  Warren,  Pa 

A  Scrlbner  Hall  &  Casey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW     WachlngUju.   D  C 

B  Record  Industry  .Ass(x;iatlon  of  America. 
Inj  ,   ;    E.tst  'S7th  Street.  New  York,  NY 

A  Durward  Seals,  777  1 4th  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  DC 

B  Unlte<l  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW  Washington. 
DC 

A  HolUs  M  Seavey.  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D  C 


B    National    Association    of    Broadca-'.rs 
1812  K  Street   NW  .  Washington,  DC 

A     Ronald    C     Seeley.    1357    Nlcolet    I',     o 
Detroit.  Mich 
D     (6l    »7  500 

A  W  O  Senter.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW  . 
Washington    DC 

H  <ia.s  .Supply  C^)mmlttee,  1725  DeSales 
-street  NW     Washington    DC 

A  IheixloTe  .A  Serrlll  491  National  Press 
Building,  Washington    DC 

U  NatW-inal  New.spaper  .Assi-iciatlon.  491 
National   Press  Building,   Washington.  DC 

E       9  1    $127  76 

.A  lAH)  Seybold,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washingt4Jn.  DC 

B  Air  Tr.in.sport  .Asscx-iatlon  of  America, 
luoo  Connecticut  .Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

D     i6i    $1  125       E     i9i    $288  60 

A  Rot)ert  L  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW     Washington,  D  C 

B,  Chas  Pfizer  &  Co.  Inc  ,  235  Ea.'^t  Ji 
Street    New  York.  NY. 

D       6)    $800       E       9)   $450 

A  Arnold  F  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW,, 
Washington,  DC. 

B  The  NaUonal  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts  9300  Wilshlre  Boulevard.  Be. - 
erly  Hills,  Calif 

A.  Kenneth  D,  Shaw.  400  First  Street  NW  , 
Washington    D  C, 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  .v 
Steamship  Clerks.  1015  Vine  Street.  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

D.    i6i    $750 

A    Shaw.     Plttman.     Potts.     Trowbridge 
Madden.   Barr  Building.   Washington,   DC 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N  Y. 

A  John  J  Sheehan.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth    Building.    Pittsburgh.    Pa. 

D     (6)    $4,300,      E,      91    $1,701  17 

A  Ira  Shesser.  2000  Florida  Avenue  MV 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  .^-- 
soclation.  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC 

A.  Max  Shine.  1126  16th  SUeet  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  .American  Federation  of  Technical  Enpi- 
neers.  1126  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC 

D       6i    $992,50.      E.    |9|    $20. 

A  .Alvln  V,  Shoemaker,  425  13th  Street 
NW,.  Washington,  DC 

B    Investment      Bankers      A.ssoclation 
.America.    425    13th   Street   NW..    Washing- 
DC. 

D,    i6)    $750,      E.    i9)    $940. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  1147  Internatloniil 
Trade  Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  223 
South  Meramec.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  George  Shuff.  916  Nashville  Trv  i 
Building.  Nashville.  Term, 

B.  Class  I  railroads  In  Tennessee. 

A.  Ch^trles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  M.u  : 
Plaza.  Chicago,  111 

B.  .American     Farm     Bureau     Pederalio: 
Merciiandlse  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 

D     1 6)    $938. 


A    Sldley    &    Austin,    1625    I    Street   NW,. 

^^'^'^E^I^onfc'^lndustrles  A«oclaUon.  2001 
I  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
'u    l6)    $2,300. 

A    David  SUver,  61   Broadway,  New  York, 

^H    investment      Company      Institute,     61 
Hr  uidwav   New  York,  NY. 

Det   1265,38.     E_l9)    $291.28. 

A    Silver  Users  AssoclaUon,   1625  I  Street 
VW    Washington,  DC. 

D.    (61    $10.     E.    (92_»1 .338.23. 

\    Six     Agency     0<^lttee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Dos  Angeles^  Calif 
r,     ,61    $5,890.     E.    19)    $4,890. 

.X    ciu-atens    Slack7T625    I    Stxeet    NW.. 

W.ishington.  DC.  -Rnrtlesvllle 

B.  Phillips     Petroleum     Co..     Bartiesviue, 

OkU. 

\    Harold  Slater,  1  Farragut  Square  South. 

^'a'l^'.^rcan'^  Medical      Association.      535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
*    D,    1 6)    $360.     E.    (9)    $32.50. 

A    Stephen      SllphlT    812      Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  DC  League 

B    United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
■.01   North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
"n.   (6)    $3,125.     E.   (9)»50.90. 

X    Jonathan  W,  Sl^  1632  K  Stxeet  NW., 

V,'  ishlngton.  DC.  .       .,_„ 

B    Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.. 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

\    Donald   E.   Smil^l730  K  SUeet  NW.. 

"n^jrie  Oi"-^  Heflnlng  Co^  ,a  Delaware 
Curp  ) .  Post   Office  Box  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 

E    i9)   $95.04 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley.  135  East  11th  Place,  Chl- 

"b°  Illinois   Railroad   Association.   135  East 
nth  Place,  Chicago,  III. 
E,    i9)    $1,794.50, 

A.  Gordon  L  Smith,  1145  19th  Street  NW.. 
,',  .ishlngton,  D.C.  .„, 

B  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd..  485 
:;.idison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E     (9)    $93.47, 

A  Irvin  A  Smith,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue, 
Box  938.  Bismarck,  N   Dak. 

E,    (9»    $59.25.  / 

A  James  E.  Smith,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C.  / 

b  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D     i6l    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $550. 

A    Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 

Wushington,  D.C.  nooooth 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20tn 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

A  Robert  W.  Smith.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B    Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D     i6)    $988.     E.    (9)    $177. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
>.'W  .  Washington,  DC.  *.  „  .. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 

.■igton.  DC. 

D,  (6)    $150. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  829  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C,  »,„„„„, 

B  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
.J  North  Worker  I>rlve.  Chicago,  lU. 

E.  (9)    $183.25. 


A  Wayne  H.  Smlthey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B    Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
d'.    (6)    $1,224.60.     E.    (9)    $778.80. 

A  Lyle  O.  Snader,  244  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  „„,,^„.dB 

B  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    WS1.75.     E.   (9)   $121. 

A.  Prank  B.  Snodg^,  1726  M  Street  NW., 

^B 'mS^?'  ^d'  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860.  Lexington. 

Ky. 

D.   (6)    $425. 

A  society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion. Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetovpn  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.  .^  ..„  ,„ 

D.   (6)    $5,895.47.     E.   (9)    $4,648  19. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom.   1   East  First  Street. 

Reno,  Nev.  . 

B.  Nevada    Railroad    Association.     1    East 

First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  ill. 

D.   (6)   $833.33. 

A  Southern  Pine  Industry  Conimittee, 
520  National  Bank  of  Commerce  Building. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

D.   (6)    $650.     E.   (9)    $404.29. 


A.  WlUlam  W.  Spear.  214  Fremont  National 
Bank  Building.  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.   (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (8)    $1,065.40      E.   (9)    $5.26. 

A.  Melvin    L.    Stark,    1001    RCA    Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Insurance    Association,    .001 
RCA  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $350. 


B.  American  Aniline  Products,  Inc  ,  25  Mc- 
Lean Boulevard.  Paterson,  N.J. 
D.    (6)   $2,000.     E.    (9)   $7.35. 

A,  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  ,„„r,r, 

B  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc     350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

D.    i6)     $1,775.     E.    (9)     $25. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
.Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Worid  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion. Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $6. 

A  Stitt.  Hemmendinger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Imported  Footwear  Group,  American 
importers  Association,  New  York,  N.Y.:  Japan 
General  Merchandise  Exporters  Association 
and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear  Manufacturers 
Association,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

D,  i6l   $400.     E.    (9)   $330. 

A  Stitt.  Hemmendinger  &  Kennedy,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  DC, 

B.  Japan  Iron  and  Steel  Exporters'  Associ- 
ation. Tokyo.  Japan. 

E.  i9)   $25. 

A.  Sterling  P.  Stoudenmlre  Jr  .  61  St  Jo- 
.'-eph  Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp..  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street.  Mobile.  Ala. 

A.  William  M.  Stover.  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington.  DC. 

B  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Association. 
Inc.,  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.    i6l    5.3.750,      E.    i9)    $195.15. 

A,  Ronnie  J.  Straw.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C, 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 


A  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  .Associates.  Inc.. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington, 
D  C 

b".  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  120  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $118. 

A  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 

D  C 

B  Slndlcato  da  Industria  de  Cafe  Soluvel, 
Sao' Paulo,  Brazil,  Rua  7  de  Abril  252,  10  an- 
dar.  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC.  

A.  Newton  I.  Steers.  Jr..  4419  Romlon  Street. 
Beltsville,  Md. 

A  Mrs.  Neil  May  F.  Stephens,  Post  Office 
Box  6235,  Northwest  Station,  Washington, 
DC.  

A  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Calllornia  Olive  Growers  and  Canners 
industry  Committee.  1868  East  Llndmore, 
Lindsay  Calif.,  and  Green  Olive  Trade  A^o- 
ciatlon    inc.,  80  Wall  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen. 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Herald  E.  Stringer.  1608  K  Street  NW„ 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
^vlvanla  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
""  D,    (6)    $4,675.98.     E.    (9)    $72852. 

A.  William  A.  Stringfellow,  6004  Roosevelt 
Street.  Bethesda.  Md. 

B  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  520  Investment  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C, 

E.    i9)    S160. 

A,  Norman  Strunk,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago.  111. 

B    United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 
2-->\  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
"d.    161    $1,875.     E.    (9)    $442.21. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  BuUd- 
ing,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
investment  Companies.  537  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C, 

D.   161    $600. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom.  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.   New   Y'ork.  N,Y'. 

B.  Schenley  Industries.  Inc.  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  C.  Austin  Sutheriand,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen.  224  East  Capitol 
street    Washington,  D.C. 

B  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association,  1740  Broadway,  New 
York.      NY. 

D.   (6)    $400. 
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A  John  R  Sweenev  S<aar  Building.  1000 
I'i'h   Stree-    NW      Wa-shinijt^  in.   DC 

B  Be'hlehern  Steel  C''>rp  ,  Tol  East  Third 
S'.ret-t    Be'hiehen'.    Pa 

A  Russei:  A  SwindeK  Post  Office  Box  2635. 
RalelKh     N  C 

B  Si  r til  Carolina  Rai.r  .ad  Association. 
B   X  Jfi.Jo    Raleigh,  N  C 

D      til   »346  14      E    i9)   $296  91 

A  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
-.'.rers  .Association.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
Y   T<     NY 

E       '»!    H69  12 

A    f.nrv   Tabak     200   Florida   Avenue   NW 

Wa.sninK'.  II     D  C 

B    Na-i.  iiAl  Rura;  Electric  Cooperative  As- 

.-..M-ntion.    20O0    F!..ruia    Avenue    NW      Wash- 
iiijtt.'n   D  C 
D       'i  ■     *  1  50 

A  Charles  P  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
I.  !e  NW    Washington.  D  C 

B  Legi-^la'ive  Committee  Committee  for  a 
Nam  na;  Tr-ule  Policy.  Inc  .  1028  Connecticut 
Avenie  NW     W.ishlngton.  D  C. 

D      ']>   -STOO 

A    Russell   D    Tall.    1300   17th   Stree-    NW 
\\.i,-hmi|jtcin    DC 

B  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives   1200  17th  Street  NW  .  Washington   D  C 

A  Rev  Charles  C  Talley.  3  High  Street. 
Water;   rd    Va 

B  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teachers. 
70<i  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

A  Clarence  M  Tarr  1909  Q  Street  NW  . 
Washington    D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Empl'nees  1109  Q  Street  NW  .  Washington, 
D  ( ■' 

L)      n     *J  HH4  80       E    i9)  »531  74. 

A  Wiirren  O  Taylor.  301  Central  Trust 
B  ...>!inia;    Jefferson  City.  Mo 

B  Mi.s.souri  Railroad  Committee.  301  Cen- 
tral Trust  Building.  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

A  William  C  Taylor.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B     Southern    Pine    Industry   Committee. 
E       'ii    *  1 2 1  JO 

A  THxpaver?  Committee  to  End  Foreign 
Aid  I  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee  i  D.i- 
Ms  Building.  1629  K  Street  NW  .  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

AID    Thirp.   Jr  .  918   18th  Street   NW  . 

Wi.-ih;ri^t.  n    D  C 

B  Independent  Na-urni  Gas  Association  of 
A.T.eru- I    J;8    16ih   Street   NW  ,   Washington, 

D  C 

l>       ►j     $.100 

A  Evert  -S  Thomas.  Jr  .  1730  Rhode  Island 
A'.vn  le  NW     Wishtngton,  DC 

B  CUNA  In'ernatlonal.  Inc,  1617  Sher- 
man  Avenue    Madison.  Wis 

D      6 1    *9yt)  15     E      9i    J252  50 

A  Clark.  W  Thompson.  Tenneco,  Inc  .  402 
Solar  Building  1000  I6th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington.  D  C 

B  Tenneco.  Inc.  P'.»st  Oifice  Box  2511. 
Houston.  Tex 

E      9 1    »Tf  50 

A  Juli.i  C  Thomp.son.  1030  15th  Street, 
NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B.  American  Nurses  .A&soclatlon  Inc  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  Yorfc.  N  Y 

D     .6)    53.074.28 

A  Wm  B  Thompson.  Jr  .  244  Transporta- 
tion Building.  Washington,  DC 


B     Association       of       American       Rallrc.ads 
TransfX">rratlon    Building,    W.ishlngton     DC 
D       8 1    *23B  50       E     i9i    »14I 

A  Wililam  M  Tlnney.  I2J3  Penn^v  1\  .uila 
Building.  W.ishlngton    DC 

B  Penn  Cen'r.il  Co.  6  Perm  CcnttT  Pla/a. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


A    Tobacco     Associates.     Inc 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 
E     ii»i    $1  614. 


1101      17th 


A  H  WUUs  Tobler.  30  P  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington.  D  C 

B  National  Milk  Producers  Feder.ition.  30 
K  street   NW     Washington.  DC 

D     .(>i    »3  000 

A  John  H  Todd.  Post  Omce  Box  23  1085 
Shrine  Building.  Memphis.  Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Compress  it  Cotton 
Warehouse  AsJ^oclatlon.  1085  Shrine  UuUil- 
ing.  Box  23.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A  David  R  Toll.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW  .  Washmgtjn.  D  C 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos  . 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Washington. 
DC 

D     i6i    S1.192  50       E     i  J  i    »1  241  46 

A  P  Gerald  Toye.  777  14th  Street  NW  . 
W.ishiiiKton.  DC 

B  General  Electric  Co,  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  NY 

D      6)    S750      E     i9)    $55  16 

A.  Transportation  Ai-s5clatlon  of  America. 
1101   17th  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Dwight  D  Townseud.  1012  14th  Street 
NW  .  W.ishlngton.  DC 

B  Cooperative  Le  igue  of  USA  59  East 
Van  Buren  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

D     i6i    $3,500      E.    (9)    i4.390 

A.  Richard  3  Trlbbe.  1000  16th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  10  Richards  Road. 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

A  Matt  Trlggs,  425  13th  Street  NW  .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mirt  Plaza.  Chicago.  111. 

D     (6)    $2.13750       E     (91    $54  93. 

A  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221    North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

D     i6i    $5,000      E     (91    $129  10 

A.  Joel  B  True,  918  16th  Street  NW  ,  W.ish- 
lngton. D  C 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  .Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y 

A.  Paul  T  Truitt.  1700  K  Street  NW  W.ish- 
lngton. D  C 

B  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  1700  K 
Street  NW  ,  W.ishington.  D  C 

A  Galen  Douglas  Trussell.  918  16th  Street 
NW     Washington.  DC. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY 

A  Dick  lullis.  607  .Maple  Terrace.  iOOT 
Maple  .^^  eniie.  Dallas.  Tex 

B  Superior  Oil  Co  .  Hou.ston.  Tex  .  and 
Lus  .Angeles.  Calif 

D       H       J'.SO        E       III     5125. 

A  William  S  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  N\V  . 
W,ushin>;tcjn    U  C 

B  Western  Range  .Association.  375  North 
Fulton  Street.  Fresno.  Calif, 

E     .yi    J96.75. 


A     United  Cerebral  P.ilsy  Association    Ii;  ■ 
,i21   West  44th  Street    New  Y<irk,  NY. 
K       'J:    »1  443  yo 

A  United  Keder.itlon  of  Postal  Clerks  '  :7 
14th  Street    \W      WiishlngUm,   DC 

D     (6l    »fi25  438  97       E     i9)    $30  663  90 

.A  United  .St.iles  C.uie  S\igar  Hetiner^'  '.  - 
soclatlon  1001  Connecticut  .Avenue.  Wash- 
ington   D  C 

E     i9)     «22H>il 

A    United  Suites  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221    .North  LiiSalle  street.  Chicago.  III. 
E     ,9)    $27  716  99 

A  Charles  R  Van  Horn,  l7th  and  H  Streets 
NW     Wiishlhfctton   D  C 

B  Baltimore  ,v  Ohio  Hallro.id  Co  and 
Chesapeake  .v  Ohio  R.iUw.iV  Co  Ch.irles  ,md 
Baltimore  Streets    Baltimore,  Md 

.A  Mrs  I.i'is  W  V.in  V.ilkenburch  1673 
Preston   Ro.id     .Alex.tndrl.c   Va 

B  Cltlze.-is  Conunittee  for  UNICEF  20  E 
Street  NW     Washln_'ton    DC 

D     (6i    $150  75 

A.  John     A      Vance      1725     K    Street     NW 
Washington    DC 

B.  Pacific  Gas  ,v  Electric  Ct'  245  .\l.irket 
Street.  San  Fr.,ncisco    C.dif 

D     (61    $1  440       E     i9)    $1,821  H6 

.A  Ihcodore  .A  Vaiidrr/'.de.  Machinists 
Building.  Washington,  DC 

B  Intern. itlonal  Association  of  Machi  - 
Ists  <v  Aerospace  Workers    .AFL  CIO. 

D.    (6)    $1,791  66       E       9  i     <480 

A  .John  M  V.ms.mt  Jr  1250  Connecticut 
.A\enue  NW     W,ishin^;ton,  D  C 

B  Clearv  G  'illieb,  Steen  ^.•  Hamilton,  1250 
Coniiectlcu'    .■\\enue   NW  ,   Washlneton,   DC 

.A  John  Robert  Vastlne  Jr  ,  1000  Connecti- 
cut .Avenue  NW     W.ishinttton.  D  C 

B  Emercencv  C'tnin'.ttce  for  Arr.prlcan 
Tr.Kle 

D      ti'   ■f.'ioo       E      0  1    J927  1 1, 

A    G    W    V.nuhaii,  Union  Camp  Corp..  233 

Bro.ulw.iv,  New  York.  .NY, 

A,  Venable.  Baetjer  .<.:  Howard.  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md 

B.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  601  North 
Broadwav,  Baltimore,  Md 

.A  Venable,  Baetjer  iV  Howard.  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust   Building.   Baltimore.  Md, 

B.  Zacharv  Smith  Reynolds  Trust,  m  c.ire 
of  Mercantile  Safe  Deposit  i^  Trust  Co,.  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

A,  Richard  E  Vernnr.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D  C 

B,  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  .Avenue.  Chicago.  111, 

D,  (61   $18650,      E    (91   $15,20. 

A  L  T  Vice  1700  K  Street  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton. DC 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW  ,  W.ishinKton,  D,C 

E    .91   $155 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association. 
Inc  ,  51  Ea-st  42d  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

E    '91   $2,087  61. 

A  K  R  Wagner.  888  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D  C. 

B,  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washingtcti, 
DC 

D.  i6)   120731,     E.  i9l   $26.16. 

A,  Richard  B.  Walbert,  888  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington,  DC. 
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B.     Kattonal     Association     of     Securities 

Dealers.  Inc. 

A    Wald.    Harkrader    &    Rockefeller,    1225 

:,    street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 
B    Insurance  Company  of  North  America. 
leoo  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
1)    ,6i    *200       E.   (9)    $200. 

A     Wald     Harkrader    &    Rockefeller.    1225 
mth  street   NW  .   Washington.  DC. 

B    Edward  Week  A:  Co     Inc  .  Subsidiary  o 
Standard     International     Corp.     49-33     31st 
pi.Lce.  Long  Island  City.  N  Y 

A   Charles  E    Walker.  90  Park  Avenue,  New 

""  U     I  he   American   Bankers   .Association.  90 
I'.rk  .Avenue    New  York.  NY' 

U     i6i     $2,000       E.    (9)    $34.568  41. 

A     Patil    H     Walker.    1701    K    Street    NW  . 
W.i.-hington,  DC 

H    Lite   Insurance  Association  of  America. 
"77  Park  Avenue.  New  Y(jrk,  NY'. 
"   U    '6i    $233  50       E    i9i    tl-13. 

■  \     Reno   F    Walker.   425    13th   Street   NW.. 

^1  \>..usliingt(.n    DC 

U   American  F,,rm  Burc.iu  Federation.  1000 
M,Tch,uidl.se  Mart  Pla/a,  Chicago,  HI, 
1)     ,6i    il  125       E.    i9i    *15  75 

^  Franklin  Wallick,  112G  16th  Street  NW.. 
W  ishmgton.  D  C 

B  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
,,;.e.  Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implen^ent 
Workers  of  America.  .Solidarity  House.  8000 
E  ist  Jetferson  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich, 

D    .Cl    *4,172  48       E     i9l    *1. 184,72 

A  Thomas  G  Walters.  400  First  btreet 
SW     W.ushinalon.  D  C  

B  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW,.  Washington. 

U     .61    43  474  03.      E,    i9l    ilO.914  57. 

\  William  A  Walton,  Garlinghouse  BuUd- 
ine    820  Quiiicv  Street.  Topcka.  Kans 

B  Kansas  Railro.id  Committee.  Garling- 
house Buldlng,  820  Quiiicy  Street.  Topeka, 
KuJis 

A  Wc^hingtsn  Consulting  Service.  1435  G 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  .American  Occupational  Therapy  Asso- 
ciation. 251    Park   Avenue   South.   New  York. 

N  Y 

n      61    ^1,749  99,      E,    (9|    $1,487. 

.\  Washington  Consulting  Service.  1435  G 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  Ill, 

D     i6)    $4,125      E,    (9»    $1,850 

A  Herbert  A  Watkins.  425  13th  Street 
NW,  Washington.  DC. 

B  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago,  111. 

D     (6i    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $53.91. 

A  Charles  A.  Webb,  839  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  „      ^    „ 

B  National  .Association  of  Motor  Bus  Own- 
ers Association  of  Intercity  Bus  Operators, 
839    17th   Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

A  E  E.  Webster,  400  First  Street  NW., 
W.ishington.  DC. 

B  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
M.  h 

D     .61  $4,230,58, 
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A  Edward  Week  &  Co  ,  Inc.  subsidiary  of 
Standard  International  Corp.  49-33  31st 
Place,  Long  Island  City.  NY. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Welner.  350  Fifth   Avenue. 

New  York,  NY 

B  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  or 
America,  Inc.  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  \ork. 
N,Y. 

D.    (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Dr.  Prank  J,  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase.  Md,  ,-o=;    k 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc.  1.35  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E,  welch,  1630  Locu>t  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pn. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co..  1630  uo- 
cust  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa 

E.    (9)  $196  50 

A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  &  Manning.  1625 
K  Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D     i6l    $66.666  66, 

A.  Robert  L.  Weiieck.  9121  West  73d  .Street, 
Shawnee  Mission.  Kans. 

B  Weneck  International  Marketers,  Inc. 
2  East  Gregory  Street.  Kansas  City.  Mo 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington.   DC, 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

A.  John  C.  White,  1317  F  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc.. 
1317  P  Street  NW,.  Washington,  DC 


A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  f^  Barker.  1616  H 
Street    NW  ,  Washington.  DC, 

B    Confederated      Sallsh      and       Kootenai 

Tribes    of    the    Flathead    Reservation,    M'.nt. 
E     i9i    S5  16 

A  Wilkinson  Cragun  K  Barker,  1616  H 
Street    NW  ,  Washington    DC 

E  KSL,  Inc  145  SociiM  Hall  Avenue  -^alt 
L,.ke   Cltv.   Utah 

E     i9i    $3 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  .>>•  Barker  1616  H 
Street    NW      Washington     DC  ^  ,   ^v     ( 

B  .1  Rav  McDermott  <*>:  Co  Inc  ,  Oo  u,  .1- 
,^:.,n,   Houston   Club  Building,  Houston.  Tex, 

E     .91    $24  0! 

A  Wilkinson,  Cragun  .»c  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  cnnecticut  .Avenue  NW  ,  Washin-iton, 
1)  C 

A  W.lkinson  Crapun  \-  B.rker,  1616  H 
street  NW  ,  Wash.nplon,  DC 

B  Quina.elt  Tribe  '■!  Ind.ans  rah...ah. 
Wash, 

E     .9  1^1  40, 

,\  Wilkinson,  Craaun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
S'"et   NW,,  Washington,   DC 

li  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
l',ertli..:d  Reservation,  New  Town,  N    D ik 

E     .'M    ^I  40 

A  J,.h:i  C  WaUamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avei..,e   NW      Washincton.   DC, 

B  National  Association  of  He.il  Estate 
H,.„rds,  155  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago, 
111  ,  and  1300  C  .nneclicut  Aveinie  NW  , 
Washington,   DC 

D     ,6i    ,i4,.VJ0       E     i'j>    .4215  11 


A  Whitlock,  Markev  A:  Tait.  Sh..reham 
Building,  15th  and  H  Streets  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  ^  .. 

B  American  Institute  of  Laundenn^t.  .Jo- 
liet  111  and  National  In.stitute  of  Drydean- 
ing!    909    Burlington    Avenue.    Silver    Spring, 

Md! 

D.  (6)   $500. 


A    E  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 
B    National    Association    of    Frozen    Food 
Packers.   919   18th   Street  NW..  Washington, 

DC, 

n.  1 6)  $100. 


A.  Louis  E,  Whyte.  918  16th  Street  NW,. 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Independent  Natural  Gas  A.ssotiation 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

A  William  E.  Wickert.  Jr  ,  Solar  Buildme, 
1000   16th   Street  NW,,   Washington,  DC 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp,,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  Leonard  M.  Wickliffe.  Eleventh  ,.nd  L 
Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

B  California  Railroad  Association.  Eleventh 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  C.tlif^ 

D.    (61     $2,062.50.      E     (9)     $2,079  43 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild.  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC, 

B   The  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh.  P.i. 
D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.  (9l   $250. 

A.  Billy  Glen  Wiley,   1000  16th  Street  NW,, 

Washington.  D.C.  nir,<:in„th 

B  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan   Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 

D.  (6)  $692.30.     E.   (9  I   $4,18. 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

B  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents.  Inc., 
360  Lexington   Avenue.  New  York.  N  Y. 

E.  (9)  $63.10. 

A  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E.  (9)   $3. 


A  Keni.eth  WiUiam.-on  1  Farragut  Sqiiare 
-  ,-,•,  ji    W-..sti;n-Ton,  D  C 

B  Americ.n  Hospital  A.s.soci  ition,  «40 
North   Lake  Shore   Drue     Chicago     111 

D,    (6)    il  608,92,      E     i9l    $387  oO, 

A    E    R..ymonti   Wils.ii,  245  .-ec.^nd   Street 

NE  ,  Washmpton.  DC  ,  ,  . 

B  Friends  Committee  on  N  if'.nal  Le-J-.-.a- 
.,,„.  J45  Second  Street  NW,  WashinL'",n. 
DC 

A    E.;rl     Wilson.'    -lO-..     First     Street     NW^ 

'  B  Brotherhood  ol  Railway.  Airline  A: 
Steam.ship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street  Cm- 
(innati,   Ohio 

D,    .6,    42  624.08       E     .9.    5822  60 

A.  Frank   J.   Wilson,   888    17th   Street   NW  , 
Washington,  DC  n  .-i 

B.  National  Association  of  Securities  Deu.- 

trs.  Inc 
"A,   W    E    Wi'.son,  623  Ockley  Drive,  Shreve- 

''^B,  Penn/,oil    United,    Inc,    900    Southwest 
Tower,  Houston.  Tex 

D.    i6i    $2,000,      E       9  1    $535,24, 

A    J     Sam    Winters.    1708    Windsor    R''ad 
Po't  O.fice  Box   1148.  Austin,  Tex 

B  American  Insurance  .Association,  RCA 
Building.  1725  K  Street  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

E,    .91    $71097, 


A    Richard     F.     Witherall.     702     Majestic 
Building.  Denver,  Colo 

B    Colorado  Railroad  Association.    i02  -Ma 
iestic  Building.  Denver,  Colo 

D.    (6)    $650       E     (91    $1.446  82. 

A    Peter    L     Wolff.    1521    New    Hampshire 
A-.enue  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 
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B.  AMOclation  of  American  L»w  SchooLs, 
1531  New  H*mp«hlre  Avenue  NW  ,  Washing- 
ton, D  C. 

A.  Nathan  T  Wolkomlr.  1737  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  PederaUon  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

D     (6)    M.531  30      E     i9l    11  724  84 

A  Ruasell  J  Woodman.  400  First  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D  C. 

B  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployee* Union.  3860  Undell  Boulevard.  St. 
Louis.  Mo 

A  Jame«  Woodslde.  1136  18th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D  C 

B  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1139  lath  Street  NW  Washington. 
DC 

D     (6 1    1340      E     (9t    •20 


A.  Perry  W  Woofter.  1101  17th  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  DC 

B  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1371 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N  Y. 

D     (6)    ll.SOO       E     (9)    •61060 

A  World  Trade  Conunlttee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association,  3001  I 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  D  C 

D      6)    »1,937       K.    (9)    •l.QS?. 

A  Hal  J  Wright.  1613  K  Street  NW  ,  Wash- 
ington, D  C 

B  Standard  OH  Co  i  New  Jersey  i  ,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  N  Y 

A  John  H  YlngUng  905  16th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B  First  National  City  Bank.  399  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York.  N  Y 

D     i8i    ^200       E     i9'    »15- 


A.  John  H.  Ylngllnc.  M6  18Ui  Street  NW 

Washlngton,  DC. 

B  Holly  Corp  .  Ull  West  PootlilU  Boule- 
vard, Azusa,  Calif.,  et  al. 

D     (6)   »250,      K     (9)   •75. 

A  J.  Banks  Young.  Ring  Building.  \2w 
18th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC. 

B  National  Cotton  Council  of  America 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D     (6)    •356  25. 

A.  Kenneth  Young.  815  18th  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  DC 

B,  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16!:i 
Street  NW  ,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    ^4.394      E,    (9)   •354.97. 

A  Zlmrlng,  Oromflne  &  Stemsteln,  i:.-i5 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  DC,  ;ind  ". 
South  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111 
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I  REGISTRATIONS 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1968: 

::;:::,:::;:™-r5=^..,»:::-:r.:r,i=;;:::~^ 

p.,.C.   ..    •■X"    B..OW   XH.   APPKOPKX.X.  L«.«  0«  FXCt^KK  XN  XH  ^^^   ^^^  ^   ^^^^ 

.  P...,MiN..V  REPORT  r'Reglstratlon")  :  To  -register."  place  an    X    helow 

£rmSircU%.:nt^:ju^^^^  -  ^:^:  — — 


I 

1   V,.ar:    19 < 


REPORT 

PtTRSUANT    TO    FEDERAL    REGULATION    OF    LOBBYING    ACT 


'B^El^^BSZS^^  ...»  »e 

:;:rHBaHari^:::::::  ^i-  -» -  - — «■  -  — •  -- — --  - 

filed  by  their  employers. 


.b) 


A    ORGANIZATION    OR    INDIVIDUAL    FILING: 

1,  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2    If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  employees 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


~^^^=^^^^^?^M?^5Ms^^M^:msmmfEm 


^         F  f^ „„,r^l/^ve^     write  "NonB. 


.B  person  uu\.  ^jajju^-^v —  ,.vt„«o 

l^P.ovi:R.-^tate  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.     If  there  Is  no  employer,  write    None. 


'^ T^-      <«,    The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  \nterests^^  used  in  tWs  Report^  mean^^^ 

r;ronrr  eitrrs^i-t^^^^^^^^  ^^,,  ,,,,,,.e  ..rests,  organisations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 

Act  ^  ^:^^^^~^Sf^J.r'  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  In  which  they  have  either 
.ceA^  o^-e-p^XTnf-tS  0%^^^  In^^o^Lrtfon^^wlth  Slslatu4  interests. 


C  'legislative  interests,  and  publications  in  connection  therewith 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.    U  receipts 
und    expenditures    in    connection    with 
legislative     Interests     have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  Items  1  2,  and  3  In  the  space  below. -    - 


2  state  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  spenfic 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  ^a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (bl  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  10 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  id) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
irlbuted  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a>  Description.  (b|  quan- 
tity distributed;  (C)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  1  if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 
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Aufiust   J,   ions 


A  Clayum  L  Burweil,  1815  H  SUe«'.  NW  , 
Post  Office  B<jx  3247,  Houston.  Tex 

A  Thf  Ainerlr*n  Short  Line  Railroad 
A»«o<-U'.i  -n,  atXJO  Maasachusetta  Avenue 
NW     W;ialilngton.  D  C 

A  Edward  T  Anderson.  245  Second  Street 
NE     Washington.  DC 

B  Friends  C^n^milt^e  on  National  Legla- 
liti->r.  J45  Secund  Street  NE  ,  Waahlngton. 
D  C 

A  Ma^-  Asblll.  Jr  .  1200  Parragut  Building. 
Wi-shlng'.on.  D  C 

B     The   Travelers    C^rp      1    Tow-r    Square. 

H-iffurd   Conn 

A  Bebchlcic,  Sher  &  Kushnlck.  919  I8th 
S-reet  NW  .  Waahlng*...n    D  C 

B  Saturn  Airwave  In-  P"s*.  Office  Box 
2426.  Oakland  International  Airport.  Oak- 
land   Calif 

A     Bei:   *   Howell,    7100   McCormlclt    Road, 

Chicago   111. 

A  Bfr;ack  Urrie.s  i  Liberman.  2S  Br'i*d- 
wav.   N?w   York,   N,T. 

B  Oeri^T.!;  Public  UtUltles  Corp  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A    Sidney  W    Bishop.  81   John  Street.  New 

York  NY. 

B  American  Insurance  Association.  85  John 

Stree-    New  York.  NY 

A  B:  K-h  Hall  Hawkins  &  Oweas.  Poet 
Office  B»5X  4348  Macon.  Oa. 

B  Burtz-Durham  Construction  Co,  Inc. 
East  Point,  Ga 

A  Brown  Lund  -t  Levin.  1625  I  Street  NW  . 
Washington   D  C 

B  Gener.i.  Public  Utilities  Corp  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Mrs  Margot  Burman.  100  Seventh  Street 

NE    W<t3hin<'on   DC 

B  National  Committee  To  .Abolish  the 
H  use  Un-.American  Activities  Committee. 
555  North  Western  Avenue.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

A  Mrs.  Vincent  Burnellt.  309  West  Neck 
R  lad  Huntington.  Long  Island.  N  Y 

A  Clayton  L  Burweil  1815  H  Street  NW  . 
Witshlngton.  D  C 

B    rr-ms  Inter::atl  j:;a;  Airlines. 

.\  Char'.es  Argyll  Campbell.  1615  H  S-.reet 
NW    Washington.  D  C 

B  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States    iei5  H  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

A  Francis  R  Cawley.  Room  1015.  Shore- 
ham  Bui'.dmg  15th  and  H  Streets  NW  .  Wash- 
iniit   n    D  C 

B  Harcourt.  Brace  &  World,  Inc  .  Room 
1015  Sh  reham  Bul'.dmg  15th  and  H  Streets 
NW    W.ishlngton.  DC. 

A  Richard  E  Chesney.  Post  Office  Box  523, 
Buwle   Md 

B  Internationa;  Bu.smess  &  Equipment 
Exchange  Ct'rp  Post  Office  Box  523  Bowie. 
Md 

.\    Clearv    Gottlieb,  Steen  i  Hamilt*- :i  1250 

C!.<t:ne<-t'cut   Avenue   NW  ,    Washington.  DC 

B  Chattem  Dru»{  ,<:  Chemical  Co  ,  1715 
W»st   :38th  Street    Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

.A  C  ivmgton  ii  Burling  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D  C 

B  Na-lonal  Ready  Mixed  Concrete  Associa- 
tion   900  Spring  Street.  Sliver  Spring.  Md. 

A  Covington  Sc  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building   Washington,  DO. 


B  rru'.k  Mixer  Manufacturers  Bureau  900 
Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring    Md 

A  Francis  D  Cronin.  1100  Ring  Building. 
'A  Ashlnglon.  DC 

B  American  Mining  Congress  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington   D  C 

A.  Culbertson.  Pendleton  i  Pendleton.  1155 
15th  Street  NW  .  Washington,  D  C 

B  Cunnrd  Meat  linport*"rs  Association 
care  of  Triinsniundo  Co.  Inc-  Tlme-l.lfe 
Building    Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  N  V 

A  Dawson.  Qulnn.  Rlddell,  Taylor  ic  Davis 
7-23   Washington  Building    Washington.   D  C 

B  V  I  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  Association 
St  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 

A  W  Donald  Dobbs.  Post  Office  Box  72. 
F  iirfax.  Va. 

B  The  American  Real  Estate  Owners  As- 
svxiation.  Post  Office  Box  72.  Fairfax    Va 

A  W  U<.na.d  [X>bbs.  Post  Office  Box  523 
Bowie   .\Id 

B  International  Business  .md  Equipment 
Exchange  Corp  Post  Office  Box  523.  Bowle. 
Md 

A  Elsie  L  Doerlng.  230  North  Michigan 
A'. enue.  Chicago.  111. 

B  .Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
■surgeons.  Inc,  230  North  .Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  m. 

A  David  L  Dougherty.  1317  P  Street  NW 
W.iAhlngton.  D  C. 

B  .National  Retail  .Merchants  .\.ss<iciiitlon. 
100  West  31st  Street.   New   York.  NY 

A  Allred  Edwall.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
W.ishington.  D  C 

B  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW  .  Washington. 
DC 

A  Macon  T  Edwards.  1918  N  Parkway. 
Post  Office   Box    12285.   Memphis.   Tenn 

B  National  Cotton  Council  ol  .America 
Post  Office  B   X  122H5    Mrmphls,  Tenn 

.A    Elliott   i   Naftailn,   1330  Massachusetts 

.\',enue  NW  ,  W.i.'.liingtoii.  D  C 

B  Bell  i  Houell.  7100  McCormlck  Road. 
Chicago,  111 

A  James  C  England.  1317  F  Street  NW 
W.ishington.  D  C 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
IWJ   West  31st  Street.   New   York.   N  Y, 

A  Firearms  Lobby  of  America.  1629  K 
Street  NW  .  Washington.   D  C 

A  Prank  U  Fletcher.  1023  Munsey  Build - 
.ng   Washington.  D  C 

B  National  Association  of  FM  Broad- 
casters   45  West  45th  Street.  New  Y  Tk.  N  Y 

.K  Fletcher  Heald  Rowell.  Kenehan  & 
HUdreth.  1023  Munsey  Building  W.ishing- 
ton. DC 

B  NaUonal  Association  of  FM  Broadcatt- 
ers.  45   West  45th  Street.  New  York    N  Y 

A     L.adsby    i    Hannah.    1700    Pennsylvania 

A-.enueNW    Wa.-h.ng*"n.  D  C. 

B  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp 
Bethpage.  Long  Island.  N  Y 

A    G.idshv    ft    Hannah.    1700    Pennsylvania 
\'.  enue  NW  ,  Washington,  D  C 
B    Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.  Columbus,  Ga. 

A  Geiifral  Public  UtlllUes  Corp  .  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York.  N  Y 

A  Fretleruk  D  Crtws.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  .NW  ,  Washington.  DC. 


B  National  Telephone  C' uiper.itu  e  A.-  . 
elation,  1000  ( ■Mnnectlciit  .Avenue  NW  ,  W,,  •,- 
ington,  D  C. 

.A  Matthe*  Ha.e  815  Connecticut  .Am-:,.,- 
NW  ,  Wajshingt.^n   D  C 

B  The  .AinerUan  Bankers  .\i,soclatlon  ;, 
Coniiectic-.it  .Avenue  NW  W.ishlnKtoii.  UC. 
.md  90  Park  Avenue    New  York,  N  Y, 

.\  Edward  F  Harding.  140  New  Montgomery 
Street    San  hYancisco,  Calif 

B  Tlie  Pacihc  Tclephi  ne  A:  Telegraph  Co.. 
140  New  .Montgomery  Street.  San   Francisco. 

Calif 

A  Bryce  P  Holcombe.  1925  K  Street  NW  , 
Washlngum,  DC 

B  Brntherho<-id  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhaiigers  ol  America.  AFU  CIO,  217-19 
North  Sixth  Street     Lafayette.  Ind 

.A  Edward  W  Hummers,  Jr  .  10J3  Munsey 
Bullilmg,  Washington,  DC, 

B  National  .Association  ol  FM  Broadcasters, 
45  West  45lh  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 

A  Dr  Oliver  H  Jones.  1707  H  Street  NW  , 
Waslungtun,  D  C 

B  Mortgage  Bankers  .Association  of  .\mor- 
lea.    17U7   H   Street    NW  ,   Washington     DC 

.A  Edward  F  Kenehan,  1023  Munsey  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C 

B  National  .Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers,   45    West    45th   Street,    New   Y^ork,   NY, 

.\  Kcnv'ii  .V  Kcnyon.  59  Maiden  Lane.  New 
York.  NY. 

B    Bert  N  Adams  et  al 

A  Keith  R  Knoblock,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Wasliingt(.>n,  D  C 

B  .Amencm  Mining  Congress,  Ring  BtUld- 
Ing.  W.ishiiutton.  D  C, 

A.    Ronald   Kolod/,iej 

B  The  Related  Organization.  887  Went- 
worth  .Avenue,  Calumet  City.  Ill, 

.A,  RonaUl  A  Lang,  530  Madlson  Avenue. 
New  York    N  Y 

B  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  .Manufac- 
turers .AsstK-iation  VM  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N  Y 

A  Donald  Lerch.  Jr.  &  Co..  Inc.  1522  K 
Street  NW  .  Wiusliington.  D.C. 

B  Japan  Chemical  Fibers  .Association. 
3.  3-Chrome,  Muromachi,  Nlhonbashi,  Chuo- 
Ku.  Tokyo,  Japan 

A  Donalil  Lerch.  Jr  ^-  Co  .  Inc.  1522  ■: 
Street  NW  ,  Wiishlngton.  D  C 

B  Swhss  Union  of  Industry  &  Commerce. 
Borsenstrasse  26.  Postsach  235.  Zurich  22, 
Switzerland 

A  PatncK  J  McCatTrey,  1250  Connecticut 
.Avenue  NW  ,  Woslilngton.  DC. 

B  Samuel  E  Stavlsky  &  .Associates.  Inc  . 
1250  Conne<;-tlcut  Avenue  NW  .  Washington, 
DC 

A  William  P  MacCracken.  Jr.  1000  Con- 
necticut  .Avenue   NW  ,   Washington.   DC 

B  Mrs  Vincent  Burnelll.  309  West  Neck 
Road,    Huntington,   Long   Island,   NY 

A  William  C  Martin,  1261  Coral  W,,- 
Coral  Gables,  Fla 

B  CUV  of  Ipland,  Fla  ,  1022  Dupont  Plaza 
Center   Miami,  Fla 

A  Edward  L  Merrlgan,  1700  Pennsylvanl.i 
Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC. 

B  Arls  Gloves.  Inc  .  10  East  38th  Street 
New  York.  NY  .  and  140  Geary  Street.  S.in 
Francisco,  Calif 

A  Edward  L  Merrlgan.  1700  Pennsylvania 
.Avenue  NW     Washington.  DC. 


H  National  Association  of  Secondary 
^, "er'lal  Industries,  Inc  330  Madison  Ave- 
„,.,.   New  York,  N  Y 

A     ,,m    M     MlUlgan.    702    H    Street    NW.. 

^'H^NlaHaPumestone  I.^tUute,  Inc..  702 
H    .-itreet    NW  ,    Washington.    DC. 

\    c    Pat  Murphy.  324  E.ist  Capitol  Street, 

u'   ^hlnKton.  DC  „       .       . 

B  National  Star  Rout*  Mall  Carriers 
A.s.scK-latlon  324  East  Capitol  SUeet,  Wnsh- 
lUk'ton,  D  C 

.\  National  Air  Carrier  Association,  1625 
I   -street   NW  ,    Wivshlngton.   DC. 

\  National  Counsel  .Associates,  421  New 
jpr.ev   Avenue    SE  .   Washington.   DC. 

U  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
.sengcrs.  333  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chl- 
caco.  111 

A  National  Farmers  Organization,  720 
D  ■  VIS   Avenue.   Corning,   Iowa. 

\    Robert    Oliver.     400    First    Street    NW., 

W   shington.  DC,  ,   ...   „ 

H    Central     Arizona     Project     Association, 

1':.  ■enlx.  Ariz 

\  Michael  L,  Parker.  1910  Russ  Building. 
.s.ui  Francisco.  Calif. 

B  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan,  300 
Lakeside   Drive,    Oakland,    Calif. 

\  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street  NW., 
\V.,shington.  DC. 

U  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Kmployes,   12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 

Muh,  ' 

\  Carlton  H,  Power.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box   12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  N  Thompson  Powers.  Steptoe  &  John- 
son 1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B  American  Insurance  .Association,  110 
William  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

\  WlUlajn  W  Ravner.  Crowell,  Collier  & 
Macmlllan.  Inc  .  1501  Wilson  Boulevard,  Ar- 
lington. \'a. 

A  John  T  Reggitts.  Jr..  R  D.  No.  2,  Boon- 
ton  .Avenue.  Boonton.  N  J. 

A  The  Related  Organization,  887  VVent- 
worth   .Avenue.   Calumet   City,   111. 

A  Ronald  E  Resh.  1300  W^-att  Building, 
\V   >hington.  D  C. 

Li  Wyatt  A:  Saltzstein.  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Mark  Richardson.  342  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York.  NY, 

B  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, Inc..  342  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  NY. 

A.  Richard  N.  Rlgby.  Jr  .  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC 

B  Wilson  E.  Hiunllton  Ac  Associates.  Inc  , 
1900   L   Street   NW..   Washington.   D  C 

A.  Roberts  &  Holland.  1301  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  NY.  „    „,  ,         „^ 

B  Trustees  of  the  Bernlce  P,  Bishop  Es- 
tate. 519  Halekauwila  Street,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

A.  Robert  J.  Routier,  1701  K  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D  C 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chlcivgo.  111. 

A.  Edward  J.  Schmuck,  1200  Parragut 
Building,  Washington.  DC  o  „ 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp  .  1  Tower  Square. 
Hartford.  Conn 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall  &  Casey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW,.  Washington.  DC 

B.  New  Process  Co  .  Warren.  Penn. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley.  1357  Nlcolet  Place, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  1003  Security  Federal 
Building,  Columbia.  S,C. 

B  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 
1003  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia, 
S.C. 


A.  Myron  W.  Solter,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Imported  Hardwood  Products  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  World  Trade  Center.  Ferry  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 

DC. 

B.  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau.   120  Wall 

Street.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Samuel  E,  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC.  

A.  John  T.  Sun,  1712  G  Street  NW„  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1-12 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Surrey,  Karaslk.  Gould  &  Greene.  1116 
WoodwardBulldlng.  Washington.  DC. 
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B  American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity. 11  East  69th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  Surrey.  Karaslk.  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
WoodwardBulldlng.  Washington.  D  C^ 

B  Central  Agulrre  Sugar  Co..  1818  Banco 
Popular  Center,  Hato  Rey.  Puerto  Rlco^  and 
301  Park  Avenue.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hot«l, 
Suite  G67.  New  York,  N  Y, 

A  Surrey.  Karaslk.  Gould  &  Greene,  1116 
Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 

B  South  Puerto  Rico  Sugar  Co.,  5  Hanover 
Square.  New  York.  NY. 

A.  William  A  Sutherland,  1200  Parragut 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp  ,  1  Tov^er  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn, 

A  Svnlhetlc  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers A-ssocialion,  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York.  N  Y, 

A,  H,  William  Tanaka,  1819  H  Street  NW,. 

Washington.  D.C.  T,^r^-f 

B   Paul  M,  Davidson,  International  Impo.t- 

ers,  Inc  ,  Chicago,  111. 

A.   Clark   W    Thompson,   402    Solar   Build- 
ing. Washington.  D  C. 

B     Tenneco     Inc,     Post    Office    Box    2511. 

Houston.  Tex, 

A    John  M.  Vansant,  Jr. 
B    Clerv    Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton    12o0 
Connecticut   Avenue^,   Washington,   DC. 

A  Washington  Consulting  Service.  1435  G 
Street  NW  .  Washington.  DC 

B  Rehabilitation  Institute  of  Chicago,  401 
East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

A    Merrill  A,  Watson.  342  Madison  Avenue, 

^^B    NaUona^  Footwear  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue.  New  ^ork. 

NY. 


A    Laurens  Williams,  1200  Farragut  Build- 

'"l.^'xhe  ^Tfav^le^s^orp  .    1    Tower    Square. 
Hartford.  Conn. 

A  J  Sam  Winters.  1708  Windsor  Road.  Post 
Office  Box  1148,  -Austin,  Tex, 

B  American  Insurance  Association,  RCA 
BuUdlng.  1725  K  Street  NW  ,  Washington, 
DC.  

A.  Ernest  Wittenberg  .Associates,  1616  H 
Street  NW,.  Wa-shlngton,  D  C 

A     Clay    B,    Wolfe.    400    First    Street    NW., 

^'TRaCvlabor   Executives'   Association, 
400  First  Street  NW,,  Washington,  D.C. 


I 

THE  HOUSE  SHALL  CHOOSE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1968 
Mr  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
coming  presidential  election  dominates 
more  and  more  of  our  attention,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leasues  a  timely  and  enUghtenlng  booK 
A  ritten  by  one  of  my  constituents.  The 
book  Is  called  "The  House  Shall  Choose 
and  the  author  Is  a  former  congressional 
CXIV -1584— Part  19 
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aide  Ted  Venetoulis.  The  subject  of  this 
book  is  the  dramatic  narrative  of  the  oc- 
casions in  American  history  when  in 
1800  and  1824  no  presidential  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  electoral  votes— 
as  required  by  the  Constitution— and 
Congress  actually  picked  the  President. 
In  his  intriguing  book,  Mr.  Venetoulis 
pondprs  the  possibility  of  history  repeat- 
ing in  1968.  . 

We  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
Mr  Venetoulis'  prediction  to  realize  he 
has  done  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
a  great  service  by  bringing  together  in 
one  forceful  and  gripping  volume,  the 


drama  and  intrigue  that  marked  the  elec- 
tions of  1800  and  1824.  This  book  should 
be  examined  by  all  of  us  who  are  inter- 
ested in  understanding  the  contemporary 
scene  and  the  provocative  possibilities 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr  Venetoulis  has  served  as  a  stan 
aide  to  our  distinguished  colleague.  Jim 
Wright  of  Texas,  and  he  was  the  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  former  Con- 
gressman Carlton  Sickles,  of  Maryland^ 
Ted  holds  masters  degrees  from  both 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  of  Balti- 
more and  the  American  University  of 
Washington.  A  graduate  of  Towson  Stat« 
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CoUene.  he  Is  presently  the  director  of 
community  services  at  the  excellent  in- 
stitution. Essex  Community  College. 

The   foreword   to    'The    House    Shall 
Choose"    was    written    by    our    distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York,  Jona- 
than Bingham  There  is  no  question  that 
Mr   Venetoulis'  book  is  compelling  read- 
ing for  all  of   us    He   has  p^-rformed   a 
great  public  service  by  frankly  and  with 
an   excellent  sense   of   timing,  explored 
the  fascinating  possibilities  that  may  lie 
ahead.  I  commend  It  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues and  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  foUowmi?  articles 
(Prom    the    Baltimore      Md  i     Sunday    Sun| 
Books  and  .M'thors 
I  By  James  H    Bready) 
Ted    VeneloulU    hasnt    run    into    Russell 
Baker    since    It    all     happened      But    one    or 
another   Waahlngton    h.>«tesa    w.l!    no   doubt 
bring    them    together   soon     and   some    keen 
conversation    should    follow      Its    hardly    a 
flrst-tlme   thing,    that    two   young   men    who 
know  ea«h  filher  should,  unknowingly    have 
WTinen  t»»t4on  with  an  Iden'lcal  theme    But 
for  their  projections  of  Novembers  vote— an 
Electoral    College    stalemate,     throwing    the 
election  Into  the  House    if  Representatives — 
to    have    hit    the    newsstands    just   two   days 
apart   Is  the  Icind  of  coincidence  'hat    -.nild 
cause    on  Capitol  Hill,  a  whole  new  credulity 
drain 

Of  the  two.  Baker's  Our  Next  President  " 
was  lut  arst.  It  had  the  further  .idvant.ige 
of  Satwday  Evening  Pn.it  distribution  and 
rapid  soft  .ind  hard-cover  publication  .\nd 
the  author  a  former  Baltlmorean  whose 
thrlce-w«ekly  column  is  syndicated  by  the 
New  Y<irk  T'.'nes  w.ia  already  a  national-by- 
word name  VenetouUss  1968  The  Year  No 
President  Was  Elected'  is  ihe  cover  piece  in 
T'le  Waafiingtontan  magazine's  current  Is- 
sue, Ellas  Press  will  be  bringing  out  the  book 
version  of  it  toward  June  1  Venetoulls  •will 
at  least  be  .ible  to  make  his  plot  conform 
with  actualry  much  farther  on  into  the 
primaries  than  Baker  could  do 

One  other  dUIerence  Is  that  while  both 
futurists  pick  Johnson  Baker  has  Lindsay 
opposing  him  .ind  Venetoulls'  Republican 
candidate  is  Nixon  Wallace's  southern  votes, 
m  each  ijuess,  prevent  the  major- party 
nominees  from  getting  the  necessary  .major- 
ity Twice  m  United  States  history  the  Con- 
stitution s  creaking  form  of  runofT  has  had 
to  be  used  Venetoulls,  tentatively  entitling 
his  bo<ik  '.And  the  House  rihall  Choose  '  de- 
votes the  first  part  of  It  to  a  nonflctlonai  ac- 
count of  the  elections  of   1800  and    18'24 

His  research  Into  those  harrnwlng  Impasses 
began  three  vears  ago  when  VeneioulUs  was 
administrative  assistant  to  Representative 
Carlton  R  Sickles,  when  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress was  close  by  and  when  the  subject 
looked  like  a  good  one  for  a  Ph  D  dissertation 
at  .\merlcan  University  In  1968,  when  Vene- 
toulls Is  a  new  member  of  Essex  Community 
College's  administrative  and  teaching  staffs, 
he  may  have  scooped  himself  .icademically 
speaking,  by  thus  turning  his  material  into 
a  general -reader  book  Or  perhaps  the  bcxik 
IS  the  most  compelling  of  ways  In  which 
Venetoulls  can  express  his  support  of  the  cur- 
rent proposal  by  Representative  Jonathan 
Bingham  of  the  Bronx  for  revisions  In  the 
outdated  runoff  system 

A  man  who  at  iJ  has  already  managed  or 
helped  manage  six  major-offlce  election  cam- 
paigns, winning  some  and  loelng  some  In- 
stinctively addresses  the  large  .ludlence 
Venetoulls  is  already  at  work  on  a  second 
book  a  light-hearted  guide  for  political 
amateurs  wanting  to  turn  professional  Odd- 
moment  book-WTltlng  at  his  home  In  .Stev- 
enson st«pa  up  the  pace  only  a  little  for 
a  man  whose  brother  Nick  Venet  after  a 
career  aa  pop-music  singer.  Is  a  vice  presi- 
dent  at   Capital    Records — at   age   29.    whose 
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brother  Steve  Is  on  the  Island  of  Rhodes 
I  where  -heir  parents  were  bom  i  writing  a 
play  whose  sl8t*r  Kathle  Is  still  a  Baltl- 
morean  wh<j«e  father  Cms  presides  over  the 
Ci.stom  Sandwich  Shop  on  .S<iuth  Gav  .street 
Ted  Venetoulls  orlglnallv  thought  Ui  be  .i 
sp<:)rts  cottch  at  Patterson  Park  High  and  theis 
a.s  basketball  and  basebaU  captain  at  I'ow 
son  State  College;  he  concentrated  on  teach- 
ing, while  getting  master's  degrees  .it  both 
Johns  Hopkins  and  .American,  lately  Demo- 
.•ratlc  colleagues  read  In  his  eye  a  mount- 
ing desire  to  run  for  elective  office — but  no 
clear  indlcaUon  yet  whether  he  Is  a  Lyn- 
don, a  Robert  or  a  Eugene  man. 

Come  .\ugust  Venetoulls  and  his  Cyprus- 
born  wife  Elenl  expect  to  go  to  both  Chicago 
and  Miami  Bea.:h  Presumably  having  no 
official  status  for  the  first  time  since  the 
1950's  Veneioulls  can  nonetheless  rely  on 
friends  to  get  him  past  the  party  convention 
door-guards  and  badge-inspectors  Next  -aIu- 
ter's  spe<-tator  gallery  is  another  and  more 
somber  matter  Venetoulls  is  In  unhappy  ear- 
nest when  he  predicts  that  for  the  tlrsl  time 
in  more  than  .»  century  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives counting  1  vote  per  state  dele- 
gation, will  have  U>  try  M  elect  the  next  Pres- 
ident when  he  foresees  the  Wallace  men 
offering  their  support  for  sale,  with  an  im- 
possible price  set  upon  it  Ted  Venetoulls 
reads  now  and  then  that  the  line  between 
ttctlon  and  nonttctlon  grows  le.ss  and  less 
distinct  ;ind  ,is  he  looks  over  towards  Wash- 
ington It  worries  him 

FYf>m    the    Northwest    Star,    July    11      19681 

Ted  Venetoi-'lis  PxjBLIshes  Book  on 

Politics 

This  week  a  timely  book  was  pubUshe<l 
that  will  make  a  notew()rthy  contribution 
U-i  the  Uterature  of  .Amencjin  politics  The 
House  Shall  Choose  '  by  Theodore  G  Vene- 
toulls.  a   33-year-old    resident   of  Stevenson 

Here,  for  the  rlrst  time,  .\mer.cans  will 
learn  what  happens  In  the  Making  of  i 
President,  House-of-Represeniatlveo  style 
Mr  Venet.(>ulls  tells  about  the  poUUcal 
maneuvering  on  the  choocing  of  a  Preel- 
dent  1800  .md  1824  on  the  basis  of  histori- 
cal   fact    .ind   documenuitlon 

In  a  dramauc  Epllogiie,  Theodore  Vene- 
toulls presents  a  bnlllimt  political  sceniirlo 
of  a  deadlocked  1968  national  election  tie- 
cause  of  the  candidacy  of  former  .Alabama 
Governor  George  C  Wallace  The  title  of 
the  dnuna,  "The  House  Shall  Choose  '  .^t 
the  center  of  the  .itage,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Waiting  in  the  wings,  for  one 
u>  get  the  cue  t4:)  oome  on,  the  two  major 
party  ciindldatee  Standing  behind  them, 
the  playwright.  Wallace  Watching,  the 
audience      America    Itself 

Mr  Venetoulls,  a  new  breed  of  author, 
served  .ts  .Administrative  .Assistant  to  former 
Maryland  Congressman  C  R  Sickles,  dur- 
ing tJie  Kennedy  years  He  also  served  as 
Legislauve  .Assistant  to  Congressman  James 
Wright  of  Texas  Currently.  Mr  Venetoulls 
13  Director  of  Community  Services.  Essex 
Commimlty  College,  .md  was  recentiy 
electeU  President,  Maryland  Partners  for  the 
.Alliance  Program 
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tor  of  the  Airport  Security  Council  ;n 
New  York  City, 

Mario  Nolo  has  been  an  outslandiiiL; 
public  servant  for  the  past  26  years,  in- 
cluding 3  years  with  the  U,S.  Air  Force 
during  World  War  II. 

He  has  discharged  his  heavy  i'e.spoiiM- 
bilitles  in  a  most  exemplary  manner  an. I 
has  always  maintained  a  feeling  of  derti 
compassion  for  his  fellow  man,  ]{>■ 
leaves  beliind  him  a  record  of  which  lit- 
can  be  proud 

As  a  New  Yorker.  I  am  happy  to  kiit  \. 
that  he  shall  be  returning  to  his  natn. 
Stale  I  join  his  many  friends  In  wlshi;  - 
him  success  in  his  new  position  and  .••> 
abundance  of  good  health  and  happiiU'.-> 


MR    MARIO  T    NOTO 


HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  FINO.  Mr,  Speaker.  It  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
friend.  Mario  T  Nolo.  Associate  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  In  a  few  days  Mario 
will  assume  his  duties  as  executive  dlrec- 


RAY  KROC.  PRESIDENT.  MCDON- 
ALDS CORP  —A  LESSON  IN  LEAD- 
ERSHIP 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  its 
July  1968  issue,  the  Nation's  Business 
magazine  carnes  an  excellent  article 
about  Mr  Ray  Kroc.  president  of  Mc- 
Donald's Corp  .  who  through  outstand- 
ing leadership  and  faith  in  the  free  en- 
terprise .system  has  built  one  of  the  big- 
i;est  business  establishments  in  America 

Mr  Kroc  is  a  Chicacoan  who  has  lilv- 
en  living  meaning  to  the  American 
dream  of  opportunity 

From  humble  beginnincts.  he  has  be- 
come one  of  the  Nation's  top  bu.sine>.x 
leaders  who.se  carryout  chain  has  sold 
enough  hamburgers  to  reach  up  to  the 
moon. 

As  Nation's  Business  article  points  out, 
.Americans  eat  billions  of  hamburgens— 
a  national  delicacy.  And  Mr,  Kroc's  hich 
standard  for  quality  has  found  its  wav 
to  most  of  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Recokp 
today  this  excellent  article  because  :t 
demonstrates  so  graphically  what  faith 
in  our  Nation  has  done  for  one  indi- 
vidual and  what  opportunity  lies  ahead 
for  lho.se  who  would  follow  his  faith, 

Mr  Kroc  epitomizes  the  very  heart  oi 
the  .American  spirit — I  would  hope  that 
every  young  American  would  read  thi= 
article  to  .see  what  great  opportunities  lie 
ahead  if  you  but  believe  in  America— 
the  greatest  success  story  ever  told. 

This  article,  which  is  part  of  Nation's 
Business  Lessons  of  Leadership"  -serie.^ 
follows: 

Appealing    to    a    Mass    Market 

Americans  eat  billions  of  hamburgers— a 
national  dellcacv. 

But  none  can  boast  the  unique  relation- 
ship with  this  tasty  dish  that  Ray  A  Krco 
enjovs. 

He  Is  the  only  man  who  made  $100  million 
out  of  the  ubiquitous  beef  patty. 

He  also  lavishes  on  It  as  much  research, 
romance  and  tender  care  as  Escoffler  ex- 
pended on  an  entire  menu.  It's  the  founda- 
tion on  which  he  has  built  a  far-flung,  in- 
ternational resuurant  chain— McDonald? 
Corp 

It  was  founded  in  1955  That  year,  it 
grossed  $235,000,  Last  year,  it  grossed  S26B 
million. 


Today  there  are  more  than  1.000  McDon- 

J'fcLry-out    restauranu.    about    15    per 

,   n?\hem   owned   by   McDonald's   Corp., 

i'n    others  own^  and  run  by  Its  franchisees. 

Mr  Kroc  founder  of  the  McDonald's  chain. 

u-  >s  52  yea^s  old  when  he  hit  on  his  formula 

rj    success.  At  that  time,  he  was  head  of  a 

mill  Chicago  firm  that  distributed  a  multl- 

mxer?or  .^Ited  milks.  Thanks  to  experience 

,H   research,   he   saw   a   golden  opportunity 

::";^rs%^n't,  m  the  spirit  ol  the  true  en- 

irporeneur,  he  acted  on  It, 

Now  he  Is  a  multimillionaire,  and  has  made 
„„nionalres  out  of  more  than  a  dozen  others. 
interviewed  by  a  Nation's  Business  editor 
at  U  corporate  headquarters  in  Chicago,  he 
'e-show  he  built  the  McDonald's  empire 
aid   what   he  learned   while  doing  It. 

%r.   Kroc.   when  Aid   you  open   your  first 
hii'nburger  restaurant? 
in  1955.  in  Des  Plalnes.  III. 
now  come  the  chain  isn't  called  Krocs. 
iv'itcad  ot  McDonald's? 

Hecause  the  formula  didn't  originate  with 
nu  iTon-owed  It  from  two  McDonald 
"rothers.  Mac  and  Dick,  They  had  opened  a 
barbecue  parlor  in  San  Bernardino.  Calif. 
Thev  had  pork.  beef,  ham  and  chicken  on 
the  menu.  But  they  said  Mrs.  Jones,  who  was 

a  real  good  customer,  would  say:         _ 

Mac    that  pork  is  awfully  greasy  today._ 
Or   "The  barbecue  beef  Is  stringy."  or    It  s 

'"\uc  and  Dick  said   to  each  other:   •'Some 
ci-v  we  are  going  to  find  a  food  Item  that  Is 
the  same  every  day  of  the  year— never  tough. 
never   too    tender,   never   dry.    never   greasy. 
n.  ver  strlngv-always  just  the  same.  An  Item 
•;ie  can  sell  for  15  cents,  and  make  a  profit. 
Finallv.  they  hit  on  It— the  hamburger. 
How  did  you  run  into  the  McDonalds? 
At    the    time.    I    was    selling    a    multiple 
irilted-mllk  mixer   I  had  exclusive  dlstrlbu- 
x>c>r\  of  It    It  was  a  revolutionary  mixer,  in- 
vented bv  a  friend  of  mine.  Earl  Prince. 

It  mixed  five  malts  at  a  time— and  It  never 
hroke  down,  , 

The   McDonalds   had   eight    of   my  multi- 
nv.xers  in  one  store.  I  didn't  have  another 
r-.'.stomer  ■with  that  many. 
I  said.    "This  I  have  to  see." 
So  I  went  to  San  Bernardino.  It  was  ter- 
rific. They  had  people  standing  In  line  clamor- 

iMZ  for  more.  ,    „  ^      .j    «rv„r 

•You  are  doing  marvelously.  I  said.  Why 
don't  vou  put  these  stores  up  all  over?" 

I  figured  that  If  every  McDonalds  liam- 
burger  place  had  eight  multlmlxers.  I  would 
cet  rich.  .^  .     .„ 

But  thev  said.  "No.  we  don't  want  to 
Iranch  out.  We're  happy  and  satisfied."  They 
were  doing  fine  and  didn't  want  any  new 
headaches. 

What  did  you  do  then? 
I  thought".  "Well,  jeepers.  maybe  the  way 
for  me  to  sell  multlmlxers  Is  to  open  up  these 
sure-ftre  hamburger  units  all  over  the  coun- 
trv  mvself.  So  I  signed  a  99-year  contract 
with  the  McDonald  brothers  to  represent 
them  exclusively, 

I  agreed  to  pay  them  one  half  of  one  per 
rent  of  all  gross  receipts  from  the  units. 

Remember.  I  wasnt  trying  to  sell  ham- 
burgers   I  was  trying  to  sell  multlmlxers. 

Later,  the  hamburger  business  mush- 
roomed, .ind  I  realized  where  the  big  money 
was. 

Where  was  vonir  first  unit? 
In  Des  Plalnes.  Hi.,  a  suburb  of  Chicago. 
It  was  opened  April  15.  1956. 

I  opened  the  second  place  In  Fresno,  Calif., 
:n  August  or  September.  1955,  the  third  place, 
In  Reseda.  Calif.,  In  November  or  December. 
Hotc  did  you.  do  the  first  year? 
The    total    dollar    volume    In    1955    was 
S^235,0OO,  But,  I  had  my  problems. 
What  kind  oj  TnobUms? 
I    had    a    contract    with    the    McDonald 
brothers  that  said  that  1  could  not  change 
t  ne  thing  they  did. 

The  intent  was  that  the  new  McDonalds 
:mlts  wouldn't  change  the  original  menu,  the 


prices,  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
food  served.  That  was  fine;  I  had  no  inten- 
tion of  changing  the  product 

But  the  contract  covered  a  lot  more  than 
that.  For  example,  It  Included  every  detail 
of  construction. 

I  could  ask  for  any  exceptions  I  wanted. 

But  under   the  contract,   I   had   to   get   the 

McDonald's  written  okay  by  registered  letter^ 

This  all   sounds   fine   when   you  re   sitting 

in  a  lawyer's  office.  But  then  I'd  call  them  up 

and  say,  "Help,  fellows.  Know  what  I  have  to 

put  in?  A  basement  In  the  first  building. 

They  said,  "So  what,  put  it  in  " 

I  said    "I  can't  according  to  the  contract. 

Write  me  a  registered  letter  giving  me  your 

acceptance."  .,„,      , ,. 

And  Mac  McDonald  would  say.  We  don  t 
have  a  secretary  and  were  not  going  to  hire 
one.  And  we're  not  going  to  run  down  to  the 
D06t  office  and  wait  until  a  letter  is  registered, 
^^Don't  pay  any  attention  to  those  lawyers; 
put  in  a  basement." 

My  own  lawyer  quit  me  because  he  couldn  t 
protect  me.  I  was  In  default  constantly,  not 
only  with  the  first  building,  but  with  every 
building  thereafter. 

HoiDdidyau  solve  that  cm,e? 
One  day  in  1960,  on  an  Impulse.  I  picked 
up  the  telephone  and  called  Dick  McDonald. 
I  said,  "Dick,  I  have  an  Idea,  Sell  me  back 

the  contract." 

Hesald,  "Oh,  yes?Porhowmuch? 

I  said,  "How  about  half  a  million  dollars? 

It  seemed  like  all  the  money  in  the  world— 
a  half  a  million  dollars.  And  whatever  he 
asked.  I  knew  I  would  have  to  go  and  borrow 
It  somewhere. 

They  deliberated  for  some  time,  then  they 
called  back,  and  said:  "We  have  a  price.  Take 
It  or  leave  It — VII  million." 

I  said,  "Well,  thanks  for  the  compliment, 
I  win  see  you  later." 

Finally  I  got  hold  of  a  company  in  New 
York  that  Invests  endowment  funds  for  a 
great  many  universities.  They  paid  the  Mc- 
Donald brothers  $2,7  million. 

With  this  I  took  over  the  ownership,  the 
name  McDonald's,  all  trademarks,  copyrights, 
formulas  and  everything  else,  about  January, 

Now  we  are  paying  off  this  loan  at  the 
same  rate  that  we  did  to  the  McDonalds,  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  our  gross 

W«  your  first  store  in  Des  Plaxnes  fran- 

^  No  I  opened  the  first  restaurant  myself^ 
What  was  your  first  franchised  restaurant? 
In  Fresno,  Calif .  ^„, 

Does  the  man  who  franchised  it  still  run 

it? 
Yes.  his  name  Is  Art  Bender. 

And  the  man  who  was  my  first  manager 
In  Des  Plalnes.  Ill,,  is  Ed  MacLuckle. 

They  are  both  millionaires  today. 

Ed  MacLuckle  has  four  stores  in  Lansing. 
Mich.,   and   Art   Bender   has   four   stores   in 

^H^-''^ny     men     became     millionaires 

through  McDonalds  franchises?  -,„„^„ 

I    would    say,    conservatively.    15.    Maybe 

"^Toycm  have  the  formula  down  pat  noic  for 
the  building,  the  products,  the  location? 

Tes  we  have  the  right  formula,  but  we 
don^  feel  that  we  have  reached  perfection^ 
You  know,  as  long  as  you  are  g^een.  you  are 
growing.  And  as  soon  as  your  are  ripe,  jou 

'*  ^nVchange  and  so  do  we.  For  lnstan<^ 
we  have  some  McDonald's  resteurants  that 

^  w'e'lSp'reClng   and    adjusting   as   the 

^^rf m  thTTly'days  otthe  ham^^er 
business,  the  days  of  the  roadside  stand  It 
would  be  inconceivable  that  you  °*eded  a 
research  laboratory,  with  an  engineer  in 
ch^^of  It.  and  a  research  kitchen  under  a 
f^^hnologlst.  AU  you  needed  was  a  f^- 
ing  pan  and  some  heat  underneath  It.  and 
some  meat  In  the  Icebox. 


What  else  is  there  to  the  hamburger  busi- 
ness? But  we  have  a  research  lab  and  a 
research  kitchen. 

How  about  your  early  life? 

I  wa^  born  In  Chicago,  Oct,  5,  1902.  I  went 
to  school  in  oak  Park.  I  left  high  school  as 
a  soplCore  and  enlisted  as  aii  ambulance 
driver  in  World  War  I,  I  was  In  the  same 
comoanv  with  Walt  Disney, 

nelL  16  and  I  was  15.  We  labeled  h  m  as 
the  guv  moet  unlikely  because  he  was  sitting 
there  with  his  pencils,  drawing,  and  we  were 

'' W^en?he°;ii'wa.  over,  I  came  home  ..id 
went  baci^  to  high  school.  But  I  want^  to 
get  out  and  do  something,  so  I  le"^^'^^""'. 

I  had  taken  classical  piano  from  the  time 
I  was  six.  My  mother  had  been  a  P'^no 
teacher  So  I  started  playing  with  orchestras 
and  bands.  Small  bands,  then  bigger  hands 
^d  finally  the  best,  like  Isham  Jones  and 
Harry  Sosnlk.  leader  of  the  Hit  Parade  band^ 

When  I  was  18  or  19,  I  was  making  as  nigh 
as  8150  a  week.  »w«„» 

But  when  I  wa£  20,  I  got  married  About 
that  time  I  decided  that,  although  music 
was  great  and  I  loved  It,  I  didn't  want  any 
part  of  the  kind  of  life  musicians  Uyed.  work- 
mg  nights  and  sleeping  days.  This  was  no 

^°So.'  I  went  to  work  for  Lily-Tulip  Cup  Co. 

But  after  my  daughter  was  born  I  needed 
more  income.  ,.       .       ,„.  „ 

I  took  a  ]ob  as  a  musical  director  ^r  a 
pioneer  radio  station  In  Chicago.  WOES  It 
was  owned  by  Telfer  MacArthur.  brother  of 
the  famous  playwright,  Charles  MacArthur. 
husband  of  Helen  Hayes. 

This  was   the  day   of  earphones   in  radio. 

real  pioneer  days,  m,.sirjil 

I  plaved  the  piano,  arranged  the  m«s»caJ 

program  accompanied  the  singers  and  things 

'""Ther^e'  were  a  couple  of  fellows  In  Chicago 
in  those  davs.  a  song  and  patter  t*am.  called 

^Zrof"he[^'- played  the  piano,  the  other 
sang.  Then  they  made  a  few  little  quips  and 
thev  both  sang.  _    .  »v,._ 

I  hired  ..nd  paid  them  $5  apiece.  But  they 
were  avrtul.  They  couldn't  sing  or  play  the 
piano,  and  they  couldn't  patter. 

Know  who  they  became?  Amos  and  Andy. 
How  long  did  you  stay  m  radio?  ^        ^        ^^ 
For  about  a  year  and  a  half;  then  I  went 
down  to  Florida  to  sell  real  estate   The  Flor- 
ida boom  was  on  and  I  was  doing  beautifully^ 
Mv  companv  was  a  real  big  one.  It  had  22 
Hudson  sedans,  limousines  with  a  chauffeur 

'"■The  height  of  a  salesman's  success  was  to 
have  one  of   them  assigned   to  him  to  take 

°"lh'e°p?o"ertv   we   were  selling   wa.   In  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  It  was  nothing  but  swamp^ 

My    commissions    were    piling    up— but    I 
didii't  get  any  money. 

Apparentlv.  the  deals  weren't  being  closed 
Buyers  made  a  deposit   after  our  spielers 
got  them  worked  up  on  the  future  of  Flor- 
fda  and  the  opportunity  for  Investment, 

But  when  they  got  back  home,  their  en- 
thusiasm cooled.  Then  the  ^"bble  burst  _  and 
not  a  single  one  of  my  sales  went  beyond  the 
deposit. 
,    What  did  you  do  then? 

I  sent  mv  wife  and  daughter  home  on  the 
train  and  I  drove  back  to  Chicago  in  a  Mode 
T  Ford  I  left  In  late  September.  1926.  I  wiu 
never  forget  that  drive  as  long  a^  I  live.  I  was 
stone  broke.  I  didn't  have  an  overcoat,  a  top- 
coat or  a  pair  of  gloves.  ,„>,„„ 
I  drove  into  Chicago  on  ley  streets.  "When 
I  got  home,  I  was  frozen  stiff.  dUlUusloned 
and  broke. 

Did  you  stick  with  real  estate? 
No  I  began  selling  again  for  Uly-TuHP 
and  became  Midwestern  sales  nianager  -ITien 
I  discovered  the  multlmlxer  In  1937  a^d  went 
into  business  for  myself.  I  was  in  the  bu^- 
ness  until  I  sold  It  to  raise  money  for  my 
hamburger  venture. 
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I  think  Its  important  that  almcMt  every- 
thing I  h.nl  done  from  the  time  I  started 
with  Lily-rullp.  wits  m  the  food  and  bever- 
age Aeld 

I  decided  chat  someday  I  wanted  to  be  in 
the  food  or  resUiurant  business  myseU  And 
if  I  did.  I  wanted  w  have  a  product  I  could 
be  sure  would  please  the  customer  day  In  and 
d  ly  out  That  turned  out  to  be  the  ham- 
burger 

Hcrw  do  you  ptck  your  franchiaeea? 
We  prefer  someone  with  a  business  back- 
gruund— and  ambition  We  are  also  inter- 
ested in  his  char.icter.  his  attitude  toward 
f^unlly  life,  his  level -headedness  and  whether 
he  can  stand  prosperity 

oome  people  reach  their  lexel  of  expecta- 
u.'ns  pretty  quickly 

We  want  stmeone  who  will  get  toUlly  in- 
volved in  the  business  If  his  tunbitlon  is  to 
reach  the  p«)int  where  he  can  play  goif  four 
days  a  week,  or  play  gin  rummy  for  a  cent 
a  puint.  instead  of  a  tenth,  we  don*,  want 
him  in  a  McDonalds  resuiunint 

U  prciiou.'  business  experience  a  must? 
No,  we  put  our  franchisees  through  a 
training  school  Then  we  open  the  store  for 
•.h«im  li*ip  tnem  get  it  going  iUid  do  every- 
■.tiMiii  Uiuler  the  sun  to  help  them  boost 
their  sales.  We  have  fun  In  this  business 
Our  operators  eat  and  sleep  It. 

We  insist  on  all  of  our  people,  whether 
•.hey  be  franchisees  or  company  personnel, 
being  dedicated  to  wh.it  we  c.iU  QSC'— that 
Is  quality,  service  and  cleanliness  The  best 
.idvertlslug  and  public  relations  .ire  mean- 
;ngless  without  these  three  fundamentals 
We  .It  McDonalds  believe  in  these  funda- 
.-nen-.als  and  really  live  by  them 

.Sure  there  is  competition,  but  If  we  stick 
to  these  basics  and  do  everything  else  right 
the  w.iy  we  have  been  doing  for  the  psist  13 
ve.irs.  we  know  we  will  stay  on  top 

Do  you  'iJtc  any  trouble  getUng  ap- 
plicants'' 

N').  we  have  a  permanent  waiting  list  of 
.ibout  100  applicants  We  keep  it  at  that 
level  They  come  Irom  all  walks  of  life — 
fonner  dent  sts.  retired  Nuvy  officers,  and  a 
former  .'Vssi;  u^nt  Secretary  ol  Labor.  John 
C/lbson 

Wt at  'cas  your  early  goal  tn  life? 
When  I  was  .i  kid,  I  saw  my  dad  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet  on  a  meager  salary  and 
I  thought.  'If  I  could  get  a  ]ob  that  would 
^u.aramee  me  «10.0cX)  a  vear.  Id  sign  a  life 
contract  Of  course  things  change,  and  so 
do  our  goals 

/,?   tht-rc   a   danger   that    you    uill    run  out 
of   plai'es   to   build    restaurants  or   people   to 
■ac  \frDonaid''<  'larnburgers' 
I  don  •  'hink  so 

We  have  more  than  1.000  units  now.  and 
are  growing  fast  In  1967  these  \inlts  grossed 
over  i266  million  In  1960.  we  grossed  $6 
million. 

We  have  sold  more  than  four  billion 
h.imburgers  Mv  publicity  men  tell  me  It 
would  take  one  man  40.000  years  to  eat 
them  all—  If  he  ate  one  every  five  minutes 

It  tCM)k  400.000  head  of  cattle  to  produce 
•he  top  quality  beef  for  those  hamburgers 

Most    of    them    were    served    with    catsup. 

mustard,  pickles  and  onion    The  catsup  and 

mustard  alone  would  fill  the  Mississippi  River 

.^Ks  we   build   up  consumer  acceptance,  we 

have  a  broader  .\nd  broader  market 

What  »  'ii^ur  goal  nou' 

Were  shooting  for  2.000  units  About  15 
^)er  cent  of  them  are  owned  by  the  Mc- 
D<jiuilds  Corp  ,  the  rest  by  franchisees  The 
average  unit  grosses  about  •297.000  a  year 
VV'iar  '  !h--  lei-rft  of  McDonald's  sucress' 
.Several  things  For  one  it  s  largely  a  (rnn- 
chise  operation  That  permits  you  to  grow 
last,  t)etause  much  of  the  capital  for  ex- 
pansion IS  put  up  by  the  franchisee 

Then  we  have  worked  the  business  out  to 
a  science 

It  takes  an  average  ut  50  seconds  to  serve 
a  hamburger  a  milk  shake  and  an  order  of 
FYench  fries  in  a  .VlcDonaid's  restaurant 
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We  ve  wiirke<l  lUt  the  prei-ise  l.'rniula  ..-r 
making  a  hamburger  to  the  public  s  liking, 
duwn  III  the  exact  slve  of  the  bun,  three  and 
three-quarter  inches  and  how  much  onions 
go  on  It     one  fourth  of  an  ounce. 

And  then  we  supervise  all  units  carefully 
to  Insure  qualltv 

For  example  French  fries  .ire  thrown  away 
If  they  are  seven  mimites  old  That's  long 
enough  for  them  to  get  st ale 

Hamburgers  are  discarded  for  the  <>ame 
reitson 

Whom  do  you  cater  to'' 
We  aim  at  the  local  family  trade 
When  we  look  for  a  site,  we  count  church 
steeples,  rather  than  autoa.  signs  ot  substan- 
ilon  family  neighborhoods    Thais  where  we 
get  »0  per  cent  of  our  business 

We  try  to  build  up  that  im.igc  too  That's 
whv  we  never  .Ulow  a  jukebox,  a  cigarette 
machine,  .i  vending  device,  a  pinball  game 
or  a  telephone  in  a  McDonalds  restaurant 
VV^Kit  did  your  trtend<  think  uhen  your 
gave  up  a  -successful  muUimixer  business  t" 
take  a  flyer  m  the  restaurants'' 

At  the  country  club  I  belonged  to  for  a 
good  many  years,  In  a  suburb  of  Chicago, 
they  said  Do  you  think  Ray  Is  going 
through  .1  change  of  life'  Or  has  he  lost  his 
mind  ' 

I   hear  he  is  going  to  open   up  a  15-cent 
hamburger  stand'  Cant  imagine  it. 

■  He  always  seem«-<l  a  pretty  hlgh-cla.ss 
fellow  ■ 

W'laf  made  you  fO  sure  this  lenture  would 
rturreeW 

Well  1  supp<Joe  we  are  all  gamblers,  to  a 
certain  extent 

If  I  am  convinced  ot  something  beyond  a 
question  of  doubt  and  I  have  complete  con- 
victions m  my  own  mind,  then  I  .im  going 
to  go  ahead  And  I  had  that  leellng  about 
the  .McDonald's  hamburger  restaurant  for- 
mula 

Henienitaer  I  saw  the  operation  in  San 
Bernardino  .md  1  researched  it 

Did-:  ■    ,i>u  hat  e  any  doubtt  at  all? 
Yes    I    wasn  t    toti  sure   whether  we  could 
stay  open  in  winter 

I  remember  a  telephone  call  from  a  fellow 
In  .Minneapolis  Me  .iwned  a  drlve-m  -heater 
and  he  was  interested  in  a  .McDinald  s 
franchise 

He  said.  'Of  course,  you  would  open  about 
.\pril  1  and  cloee  about  the  end  of  November 

I  said.  "No.  no  This  Is  based  on  a  year- 
round  .iperation  ■■ 

"You   must   be  nuts."  he  replied 
I  wasn't  too  sure  I  wasn't    So  this  was  the 
only    question    I    had — what    about    the    bad 
weather""   But   I   went  ahead 

When  did  you  dtscoier  your  mugniigs 
were  groundless'' 

After  the  first  winter  In  Des  Plalnes. 
What  I  didn't  realize  was  that  there  are 
nice  Winter  days,  when  the  wind  isn't  howling 
and  the  streets  are  dry  And  there  are  always 
people  out  at  noon,  like  salesmen,  who  .ire  in 
a  hurry,  and  they  want  a  hamburger  and  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  some  French  fries  They 
can  take  the  food  Into  their  car  and  the  car 
IS  warm 

.\nd  petjple  in  the  neighborhood  send  over 
for  hamburgers  and  French  fries  and  shakes. 
One  person  might  bring  back  *4  or  $5  worth 
.\Iter  the  lirst  winter  I  had  no  doublls 
Despite  the  misgiiings  uf  the  ccruntry  club 
<ft  /  gather  ;/ou  'latc  done  alf  right  --ellmg 
hartiburger^* 

Yes.  I  own  about  two  million  shares  of 
McDonald's  Corp  stock.  It's  selling  for  about 
i50  a  share 

Ytu  hate  done  niore  for  the  American 
hamburger  than  the  Cordon  Bleu  may  hate 
done  for  gastronomy  Have  you  ever  had  a 
cooking  lesson  yonrtelf? 

No  but  I  can  cook  Although  my  wife  says 
that  I  am  the  greatest  i?uy  to  walk  around 
the  kitchen  and  issiu  ..rders  and  do  less  w(irk 
than  anybody  she  ever  saw, 


Auf/ust    .',   inns 

CONGRESSMAN  WYDLERS  1968 
QL'KSTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NrW    YORK 
IN   niK  HOrsK  OF  REPRE.SENTA  in  !  .-. 

rhur:-day.  Auoust   1.  I'JfiS 

Mr  W^'DLER,  Mr  Speaker,  it  ha.s  bp- 
corne  a  tradition  in  the  "P'abulous 
Fourth"  Ccingi'e.ssional  Distilct  to  .-end 
reports  to  my  con.stituent.s  of  my  activl- 
tie.s  .md  once  each  year  to  a.sk  them  for 
their  views  on  important  current  national 
is,sue.s  by  means  of  a  questionnaire. 

The  que.'>tionnaue  is  now  in  its  fifth 
consecutive  year  I  .send  the  question- 
naire to  even>'  resident  who  lives  in  the 
Fabulous  Fourth  Congressional  District 
ret:ardle.ss  of  party  In  this  way  I  cm 
truly  test  the  prevailing  opinion  on  ureat 
national  issues. 

Once  aKain  thousands  of  the  people  : 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  have 
answered  the  questionnaire.  The  results 
have  been  carefully  tabulated  and  I  am 
sull  bu.sy  answering  the  many  comments 
that  have  been  made  to  me  on  the  ques- 
tionnaires The  enthusiastic  respon.^ 
once  again  proves  that  people  do  c.irc 
abjut   their  Government. 

I  am  now  .sending  each  home  m  ■;.■• 
Fourth  Congressional  District  a  copy  : 
the  results  of  the  questionnaire.  The.se 
lesults  show  the  prevailing  opinions  In 
uur  conure.ssional  district. 

As  to  the  results,  the  lari;est  numbir 
of  people  responding  want  to  achieve  a 
militarj-  victoi^'  in  Vietnam  It  must  t>e 
kept  iii  mind,  however,  that  the  que.- 
tionnaire  was  mailed  m  February  ai.d 
most  people  answered  it  durinu:  that 
month  and  during  the  month  of  March. 
On  March  30,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced ins  bombing  halt  and  chai.ae 
m  policy  An  analysis  of  the  results  m'jst 
keep  this  in  mind 

It  IS  clear,  however,  that  96  percent 
of  the  people  wanted  a  change  m  tl' 
conduct  of  the  war  and  only  16  7  per- 
cent were  m  lavor  of  a  unilateral  wit!.- 
drawal. 

The  majority  also  favored  the  »  xclu- 
sion  of  Communist  China  to  the  Unittd 
Nations  and  a  decrea.se  in  American 
militan-'  commitments  in  Europe. 

On  tile  President's  tax  proposals,  on.y 
13  percent  were  m  favor  of  the  surtax. 
which  the  admiinstration  propo.sed  Ever. 
Uss.  7  pi'icent.  favored  the  administra- 
tion's tra\el  tax  proposals 

The  emphasis  on  .solving  the  urban 
crisis  leaned  heavily  toward  use  of  the 
private  mtiTprise  system;  while  a  siz- 
able number  of  jxKiple  wished  to  increase 
the  number  and  power  of  the  twlice 

The  questionnaire   results  follow: 
Resvits     .k    the    Fifth    .\NNfAL      Fsbvlous 

FotllTH        ytEHTIiiNNAIRE      nr     THE      FOUBTS; 

CoNCRCSsii.s  M   District.  Nassai;  Covntv 

A      FOREIGN    POLICT 

Percent 

1     The    A-ar   m    Vietnam   .should   be 
Prosecuted   more   vizorotisly    than    it   is 
at      present      to      ;  roduce      military 

Mrtory  --    ^  "^ 

Conducted    it   the  present   level 2  3 

Brought    to    an    end    by    gradual,    ne- 
gotiated   withdrawal 34  8 

Ended    by    U  .S    withdrawal    now 16  7 

Undecided  or  no  opinion '   ^ 
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2    The  admission  of  Communist  China  to 
.he  United  Nations  should  be; 
"  Percent 

prevented   absolutely    3^.5 

l>,,^tponed   for  now ^^- ^ 

favorably   considered ■ 

.^rr.mged    as    soon    as    possible i^-» 

rr.declded   or  no  opinion ^  " 

.j    American  military  commitment  In  Eu- 
r,.;>e  should  be: 
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la    Regardless  of  your  answer  to  the  above 
question,  which  course  of  ..ction  would   you 
recommend  in  Vietnam^ 
,ai    Step  up  military  pressure  to  achieve     _^_ 

ill   military   activity   pending 
pace    of    military 


6 


Percent 

.-     2.3 

.-  25.  6 

57.0 

13.  1 

2.0 


;i,,reftsed    

MamtiUned    at   pu-esent   levels --- 

K.Hliici^d  without  Ijelng  abandoned. - 

Klimlnaied  completely   _-    

Cudecided  or  no  opinion 

B      DOMESTIC     POIICY 

4    The   anticipated    deficit    In   the   Federal 

biiclget   should  be 

Percent 

i:  .ninated    bv    reducing    Government 
'.xpendltures   in    civilian   but    not   In 

mllit.trv     functions 

K  rninated    by    reduction    In    mUltary 

xpendltures  primarily  or  exclusively.   15.  6 
^     nmated    bv    cutting    military    and 
...ilian     functions     of     the     Federal 

■  ;  .•,  ernment  --    

\    T.'.nated    bv    adding    the    surtax    of 
I    percent    as    desired    by    President 

j.linson 

I,.-t    standing    as    a    debt    against    the 

_    -      3.  o 
ruture  

Undecided  or  no  opinion ^   " 

5    The  "urban  crisis  "  should  be  dealt  with 

tav. 

Percent 

the    number    and    power   of 

29   6 
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SIXTH    DISTRICT    CITIZENS    SPEAK 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRE.SENTATIVK^ 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently- 
mailed  an  opinionnaire  poll  to  citizens  of 
Louisiana's  Sixth  Congressional  District. 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

I  thought  the  Members  of  this  body 
would  be  interested  in  the  results  of  this  

opinion  poll,  as  compiled  from  the  more     Yes V.::::'.'". 89 

than  30,000  responses  received.         .,   ^,       "    '  ■    " 

The  results  are  being  made  available 
Sixth    District    constituents    m    my 


peac 
Cease 

peace    talks 

Maintain    current 

activltv -    '        " 

Immediate  U,S,  withdrawal » 

Other,      -      

2  Should  the  United  States  continue  tx) 
trade  with  countries  aiding  Communist  North 
Vietnam':' 

--     11 
Yes.  


(CI 

(d) 


3    Do  vou  approve  o 
Communist  seizure  of  the  Pueblo 


f  U  S    handling  of  the 


Yes. 

No-- 


35   4 


27.4 


13,0 


P.ARICK. 

District. 


Y'es 
NO- 


Yes- 
No_- 


Yes. 

No.- 


Increasing 

the    ixjlicc--.    

Letting  private  enterprise  provide  Jobs, 
housing,  etc    through  business  actlvl- 

Reduclng  the  role  of  Government  gen- 
erallv     

Increasing  State  and  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  public  housing.  Jobs,  slum 
clearance,  and  welfare  aid 

Undecided  or  no  opinion 

6    Excessive  outflow  of  the  American  dot 
lar  should  be  dealt  with  by  one  of  the  fol 

lowing  primarily: 


44.  6 
5.2 


17.9 
2.  7 


of 


Percent 
American    Investments 


18.3 

7.  1 


Restriction 
abrcid     - 
Restrictions  of  foreign  travel  of  Ameri- 
cans   

Reduction  of  military  budgets 21.  2 

Reduction  in  nonmllltary  foreign  aid..  49.5 
Undecided  or  no  opinion 3.9 

C.    I.NDEX   or    IMPORTANCE   OP  PUBLIC   ISStJIS 

7  Usted  below  you  will  find  a  number  of 
issues  currently  being  debated  widely.  You 
can  help  me  evaluate  their  significance  by 
telling  me  how  important  they  are  to  you. 
In  the  space  next  to  each  item  please  place 
a  number  Indicating  the  serlousncM  of  the 
tiuesUons  to  you;  (5),  If  extremely  critical; 
.4),  if  serious;  (3),  If  Important  but  not 
venous;  I  2 ) ,  If  significant  but  not  Important; 

li,  If  noteworthy  but  not  significant;  (0). 
:'.  of  no  concern. 

3 

5 

-.     5 


to 

August  newsletter. 

Mr     Speaker,    I    include    the    August 
newsletter  containing   the   opinion   poll 
tabulation,  as  follows: 
Report  Prom  Co.ngress  of  John   R 

Member     op     Concress 

Louisiana,  AucrsT  1968  ^    ^^ 

DEAR  Friends:  Here'.-  :.nother  '^P"^^ /'-^"^  ^.age:' 
vour  voice  and  vour  office  here  m  Wa.shing- 
ton  Todav's  report  covers  the  results  of  your 
recent  Sixth  District  opinionnaire  and  other 
information,  which  I  know  yoi;  wil.  want  to 
have. 

THE     FACTS     SPf  AK     FOR      IHFMStLVES— 
S3  20    MILLION 

During  mv  first  vear  .is  your  ConBre.s.sman. 
our  district  "received  more  th m  >320  million 
in  federal  funds-which  i;:  subst.^ntiaily 
higher  than  anv  previous  \ear  in  our  histor> 
I  am  pleased  to  have  l>een  able  to  play  such 
an  important  part  m  helping  >ecure  the.^e 
funds  for  our  citizens. 

These  federal  returns  ol  \our  ta.x  <iollar.- 
have  helped  provide  highwin-  construction 
and  other  public  works  and  economic  devel- 
opment; education  improvement  grants  and 
assistance  programs;  health  programs  such 
as  cancer  control  projecUs.  ,.id  to  the  aged 
and  infirm.  menUal  health  research  ..nd  .or 
pollution  control:  land  and  water  <-onser\^:- 
tlon  including  flood  control:  small  busines.s 
loans;  improved  agricultural  services;  .oid 
Increased  postal  facilities, 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  inter- 
ested in  how  vour  tax  dollars  were  dist^b- 
uted  in  the  district,  1967  figures  reflect  addi- 
tional programs,  which  have  resulted  m  more 
money  returned  as  well  as  more  services  u, 
the  Sixth  District. 

(Figures  are  compiled  from  ■■Summar>  of 
Federal  Programs"  of  the  Federal  Informa- 
tion Exchange  System  and  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Room  206.  1200  Nineteenth 
Street,  N.'W.,  'Washington.  DC.  20506). 


7 
93 


4,   DO  you  think  the  10-percent  Federal  tax 
increase   isurtaxi   is  necessary'' 

19 


vou    lav'ir 


sjuaranteed    minimum 


33 
66 


5a   Do  vou  favor  a  guaranteed  wage  rei^ard- 
less  of  whether  a  person  wrks  or  not  ' 


6  Is    a    f're.iter    Federal    Government 
needed  in  the  area  of  agriculture  at.d   ;■■ 
pro<:Uict  .supixjrt? 

Yes-    

No -  

7  Do   vou    favor   Federal    control   over 

manufarture  ..nd  s.ile  "f  hrearms'' 


1 
99 

role 

^irni 

15 
85 

the 


■J  8 
72 


Yes.    

No 

8    What    in    vour  opinion,   is  the  primary 
cause  of  increased  riots,  crime  and  Niolence'' 

33 

4 


(O)    Supreme  Court  decisions 

lb)    Povertv.  unemployment 

Disrespect  tor  law  and  order J* 

'"     ation    and    agita- 

25 
4 


Id)    Co'mmunist    mfiUration    and    agita 

tion --      

(£1   Other 

9  Do  you  believe  stricter  handling  of  riot- 
ers and  criminals  by  the  courts  and  l.iw  en- 
forcement authonties  would  reduce  riots  and 
crime? 

95 

Yes - 

No ^ 


Parish 


1967 


Ascension 

Livingston 

SL  Tammany 

Tangipahoa..     .. 
Wasnington.. 
East  Baton  Rouge. 


$8,800,328 
7  884,203 
'.9.396.99* 
22.289.773 
15  374.465 
247.207.973 


1966 


S4.  432.965 

3.910,  sn 

6  'i  28  873 

8,  526.  ^37 

5.291.320 

131.818.415 


10.  Should  loreign  aid  spending  be  reduced'' 

97 

__       3 


Yes 

No 

11.  Do    you    think    that    more 
laws  are  needed^ 


civil   rights 


Yes. 

Nc- 


5 

95 


me    vour 


Taxes 

Vietnam  war 

L'rban  crisis ou  uw    .-*    ^ 

Civil  rights  struggle *      opinions  and  views  regarding  major  legisla 

Public  education **      ---  »o«ir.o  r".nn<n-ess    Such  a  heavy  respons 

Crime  prevention  and  control 6 

Inflation * 

Aid  to  foreign  nations. ^ 

Public  or  low  rent  housing 1 

Care  for  the  aged ^ 

Congressional  reform * 

Federal-State  revenue  sharing.- ---  1 

Tax  deduction  for  poUtlcal  contribution--  1 

Tax  deduction  for  college  tuition 2 

Use  of  druga . 


CONSTITUENT    OPINIONNAIRE    RESPONSE    GREAT 

I    am    proud    to    report    that    more    than 
30  000   of    vou    took   time   to   give   '-° 

'  — " —  majo 

tion  facing  Congress,  Such  a  heavy  response 
18  a  healthy  Indication  that  our  people  are 
genuinely  Interested  in  good  government 

Here  are  the  results  of  the  opinionnaire  as 
submitted  by  you ; 

In  percent] 


CONGRESSMAN   BOB   SIKES 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr    RHODES   of   Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
,  ^  ,ou  appirrrAdnUnlstratlon's      Sp^-^  J   -    -^^^^ ATrtSuS 
conduct  Of  the  war  in  Vletnam^  _     1°    ConSnaTBOB   SiKES   on   having 

served  longer  In  the  House  of  Repre- 


Yes 
No- 


25146 

senUtlves  than  any  other  Member  from 
the  grreat  State  or  Flonda 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
this  historic  body  for  nearly  20  years 
During  that  time  I  have  known  Bob 
SixKs  as  a  most  able  and  dedicated 
RepresenUtlve.  serving  his  State  and  ius 
country  with  honor  and  distinction 

He  IS  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity, 
enjoying  the  respect  and  conflidence  of 
his  colleagues,  his  constituents,  and  all 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  his  as- 
sociation 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  extend  to  Bob 
SiKis  and  his  wife  my  best  wishes  for 
good  health  and  continued  success  for 
Bob  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


August  2,  19<)S 


August  2,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SLEEPING    BEAR    DUNES— A   LAST 
CHANCE ^ 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHICA.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  I.  196S 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michigan  Mr  Speaker. 
lait  Monday  I  was  pru11e«ed  to  appear 
before  the  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
to  urge  action  on  the  proposed  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  in 
Michigan 

In    arcing    favorable    action    on    H  R. 

6616 my    bill    to    establish    this    much 

needed  conservation  project— I  pointed 
out  that  this  proposal  has  been  on  our 
consiressional  agenda  since  1961  In  my 
words  to  the  committee  I  tried  to  convey 
the  deep  ser.se  of  urgency  which  I  feel: 

I  n^ust  tell  you  is  emphatically  as  I  can 
that  m  zhoae  seven  years.  Sleeping  Bear  has 
been  i?oliit{  <i-'ing  and  If  Coni;re8.sii)nal  ac- 
tion is  not  forthcoming  soon.  It  will  be  gone, 
forever  denied  to  our  people  as  -^  public 
recreation   area 


I  rise  today.  Mr  Speaker,  to  inform 
the  House  of  the  threats  which  are  en- 
croaching on  our  last  opportunity  to  save 
thi.s  remarkable  area  aloni,'  the  Lake 
Michikjan  shore  In  recent  communica- 
tions with  citizens  in  the  area  I  have 
learned  that  the  situation  is  even  more 
urgent  than  I  had  previously  stated  The 
blunt  truth  is  that  private  development 
now  threatents  the  viability  of  Sleeping 
Bear  as  a  national  lakeshore 

Development  and  the  objections  of 
owners  of  developed  properties  already 
have  reduced  the  potential  mainland 
acreage  suitable  for  lakeshore  purposes 
bv  some  31.000  acres  This  Is  the  amount 
bv  which  the  original  1961  proposal  has 
been  reduced  The  loss  Is  partially  off- 
set by  the  addition,  m  recent  versions,  of 
a  large  Island  just  offshore — but  the 
basic  point  remains  that,  in  7  years. 
31.000  acres  of  lands  with  prime  natural 
values  and  recreational  potential  have 
been  lost  to  public  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  objection  to 
private  development  of  vacation  cottages 
and  the  like.  But  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment cannot  be  allowed  to  displace  public 
access  and  public  enjoyment  of  natural 
areas  which  are  among  the  most  superla- 


tive on  this  continent  I  feel  most  strong- 
ly that  there  are  places  In  this  Nation  of 
such  unique  and  spectacular  natural 
beauty  that  they  should  be  In  public  own- 
ership to  be  enjoyed  by  everyone  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Is  such  an  area. 

The  owners  of  residential  and  vaca- 
tion developments  m  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  area  have  objected  to  the  con- 
demnation of  Uielr  property  by  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  Insofar  as  established 
developmenLs  are  concerned.  I  have 
made  every  effort  to  meet  these  objec- 
Uons  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty owners — but  also  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic acce.ss  to  this  area  and  protection  for 
Its  special  features 

As  was  noted  by  the  committee  mem- 
bers at  the  hearlnij.  the  provisions  in  my 
bill  for  the  protection  of  private  property 
owners  are  as  strong  and  .secure  as  any 
similar  legislation  this  Congress  has  ever 
enacted  I  have  previously  noted  these 
provisions  m  detail  at  page  22425  of  the 
Record  for  July  19 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  what 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Michigan.  Sena- 
tor Hart,  and  all  who  support  this 
measure  are  concerned  about,  is  equally 
stron'^  and  secure  protection  for  tlie 
rights  of  the  public 

This  area  is  simply  magnificent  It  dis- 
plays geologic  features  imsurpassed  for 
scenic  beauty  or  scientific  interest  in  the 
entire  Midwest.  It  has  fauna  and  flora 
which  grace  the  area  with  great  beauty, 
changing  with  the  .seasons.  It  harbors  a 
fui^d  of  opportunity  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tional experiences  which  is  greatly 
needed  in  the  highly  urbanized  Midwest. 
But,  I  must  leixDrt  that  the  public  is 
losing  Its  chance  to  save  Sleeping  Bear. 
While  fhe  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  bill  languishes  in  Congress. 
the  land  speculators  and  subdividcrs  are 
proceeding  at  an  intensified  pace.  Prop- 
erly values  are  soaring  and  lots  are  being 
.sold  and  developed  with  little  or  no 
thought  given  to  de.sirable  densities  or 
to  locating  access  roads  when  they  will 
not  destroy  the  natural  environment. 

The  scenic  beauty  and  ecological  in- 
terest of  a  shoreline  .such  as  that  of 
lovelv  North  Bar  Lake  is  being  lost  as  41 
lots  are  .sold— each  with  a  beach  on  the 
lake  maintained  by  frequent  drainage. 
The  Sleeping  Bear  Dune,  focal  point  of 
interest  and  beauty  for  the  entire  area. 
IS  being  strangled  by  14  miles  of  r^ads  for 
dune  buggies  and  other  vehicles. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  losing  Sleeping 
Bear  as  a  public   resource,   and  we  are 

losing  It  rapidly 

As  members  of  the  rommittee  pointed 
out  during  the  hearing,  the  .situation  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  proposal.  By  the  time 
Coi\gress  finally  took  action  to  author- 
ize that  area,  much  of  the  land  origi- 
nally proposed— including  .some  of  the 
most  beautiful  areas— had  already  been 
pnvatelv  develoixKl  and  could  no  lont;er 
be  considered  for  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. What  we  finally  authorized  there 
was  simply  too  Uttle  and  too  late — it  is 
a  badly  needed  recreation  area  and  it 
does  protect  some  areas  of  Important 
values,  but  we  had  an  opportunity 
earlier  to  do  a  much  more  complete 
job 

Let  us  not  repeat  that  nrLStake. 


The  residents  and  property  owners  ul 
the  Sleeping  Bear  area  are  adequately 
protected  by  my  bUl.  Let  us  move  now. 
before  it  is  loo  late,  to  give  equal  pro- 
tecUon  to  the  Interesus  of  the  public 
m  thLs  area 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  subcom- 
mittee and  on  the  full  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  to  take 
prompt  action.  It  Is  still  possible  lo 
enact  this  bill  in  this  90th  Congress. 
It  Is  still  possible  to  save  Sleeping  Bear 
But  tliere  is  not  much  time. 

I  Include  the  testimony  I  gave  before 
the  NaUonal  Parks  and  Recreation  Sub- 
committee on  Monday  in  full  at  tins 
point  In  the  Record  : 

St.^fkment     i>r     Represe.ntative     James     U. 

OHara  Before   ruE  Hoise  Committee  on 

iNTUiloR    AND    Insular    Akfairs.    SirecOM- 

.MrrrcE  on   Parks  and  Recreation 

Mr   Chairman    Members  of  the  Committee. 

I   am   here   ;o  testify   today  in  behalf  uf  ir.v 

bill.    H  R    6616   to  create   Sleeping   Bear  N..- 

tlon.il    L.ikeshore    In    Benzie    and    Leelan;oi 

Counties  in  Michigan 

Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
has  been  on  the  Congressional  ligenda  since 
1961  I  must  tell  you  as  emphatically  as  I 
can  that  in  those  .seven  years.  Sleeping  Be..r 
has  been  going,  going,  and  If  Congresslon..l 
action  is  not  forthcoming  -soon.  It  will  be 
gone,  forever  denied  to  our  people  .is  a  pub- 
lic recreation  area. 

I  hope  mv  words  convey  the  deep  sense  ol 
urgency  which  I  teel  The  blunt  truth  is  th:  t 
private  (le\elopment  now  threatens  the  via- 
bility of  Sleeping  Bear  as  a  national  lake- 
shore 

Development  has  already  cost  the  park 
more  than  :i  1.000  acres  which  were  tncludea 
In  the  original  lakeshore  proposal  Exiensue 
building  on  this  land  made  it  impractical  'o 
Include  it  in  the  park,  .md  it  was  cm  awnv 
in  revised  park  proposals 

This  proposed  national  lakeshore  has  betu 
the  subject  oi  extensive  hearings  in  the  pa.'-t 
both  m  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  in 
Washington  and  in  Michigan. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  familiar  descriptions 
of  the  spectacular  beauty  of  the  lakeshore  s 
soaring  dunes,  bluffs,  islands,  forests  anu 
lakes  and  the  many  recreational  opportu- 
nities available  there 

The  Senate  htis  acknowledged  the  deslrn- 
billty  of  federal  protection  of  this  area  an., 
twite  in  successive  congresses  has  approver 
legislation  to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore 

In  the  89th  Congress  legislation  identical 
to  my  bill  under  consideration  today  was 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  but  failed  to  get  h 
rtile  from  the  Rules  Committee.  That  legisl. - 
tion  died  with  the  conclusion  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  bill  before 
yoti  today  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
won  committee  approval  two  years  ago  Ni- 
a  word,  comma  or  period  has  been  chancet. 
We  can  still  save  Sleeping  Bear  We  mu>t 
act  quickly  Time  Is  running  out.  Every  day 
of  delay  takes  Its  toll  on  the  park. 

The  Lake  Michigan  Coast,  within  a  day  f 
drive  of  20  million  persons.  Is  a  popular 
recreation  area,  blessed  with  beauUful 
scenery  and  temperate  summer  weather.  Over 
the  vears  a  number  of  vacation  homes  have 
been  built  In  the  area.  After  a  period  ..: 
quiescence  private  development  within  the 
proposed  park  boundaries  has  resumed  at 
an  accelerated  pace. 

Recentlv  this  area  of  the  Lake  Michigan 
coast  has  become  afflicted  with  what  Mlchl- 
ganders  term  -Coho  Madness".  The  Intro- 
duction of  Coho  salmon  Into  the  Great  Lakes 
has  drawn  even  more  people  into  the  area 
and  given  new  impetus  to  private  subdivision 
of  the  land. 


Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  op- 
posed  to  vacation  homes  or  ft**i«*^*^:  J°"'" 


isin  IS  an  economic  mainstay  of  much  of 
.uirthern  Michigan.  Residents  of  the  area 
want  the  national  lakeshore  because  they 
Kuow  It  will  attract  tourists  and  benefit  the 
irea  economically 

'  But  I  stronglv  feel  that  there  are  places 
ui  this  nauon  ol  such  unique  and  spectacular 
natural  beautv  that  they  should  remain  in 
public  ownership,  to  be  enjoyed  by  every- 
',ue    Sleeping  Bear  is  such  a  place.  But  not 

'^'slTb^dl visions.  With  quarter  acre.  100-foot 
I  rentage  lots,  are  eating  Into  the  vitals  of 
tiie  park,  and  may  well  consume  a  major  por- 
tion unless  Congress  acts.  „,,»^ 
Recentlv  I  sent  members  of  this  committee 
u  copv  ol"  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Peterson 
Fdltof  of  the  Benzie  County  Patriot  of 
Frankfort.  Michigan  Frankfort  Is  located  at 
li.e  southern  boundary  of  the  proposed  lake- 

''m7  Peterson  reports  in  that  article  that 
building  IS  going  on  in  an  ^ver-lncreas  ng 
„.ce  within  the  planned  boundaries  (of  the 
Likeshorei  and  the  Platte  River,  which  once 
n-ered  a  delightful  wilderness  canoe  "IP  to 
I,..ke  Michigan  is  now  so  completely  de- 
\,. loped  that  It  is  much  like  taking  a  ride 
i<  iwn  a  busy  residential  street." 
'  He  adds  this  ominous  note:  -unless  It 
.  ..he  lakeshore)  Is  brought  under  federal  con- 
trol m  the  verv  near  future  there  will  be 
very  little  left  of  the  original  wilderness  char- 
acter of  the  area  to  preserve." 

It   is   impossible   to  emphasize   this   point 

■^'T"  a^e'memfoned  the  loss  of  31.000  main- 
nnd  acres,  confined  in  the  original  pro- 
posal, which  were  lost  because  of  extensive 
development. 

Now  let  me  briefly  describe  what  is  now 
KOing  on  in  the  Park  area,  as  reported  to  me 
bv   people  who   know   Sleeping   Bear  well 

Sleeping  Bear  Dune,  the  focal  point  of  the 
L..keshore.  is  being  strangled  by  a  system 
of  roads  for  dune  buggies  and  other  vehicles 
being   built   by   a   commercial   deve  oper_ 

North  Bar  Lake,  south  of  Sleeping  Bear 
Po'lni  is  being  subdivided  and  lots  are  tip 
lor  sale  along  its  shoreline.  The  lo^^e  small 
I  .im  told,  and  development  densities  will  be 

"^'The  Platte  River  cuts  through  the  center 
oi  the  southern  portion  of  the  P^posed  lake- 
shore  I  am  told  that  the  entire  shoreline  has 
been  sold;   no  more  lots  are  available 

on  south  Manltou  Island,  a  half-dozen 
miles  offshore,  a  motel  has  been  built,  presag- 
ms  future  commercial  construction  on  this 
small  Island.  ,.         .  ^ 

^long  the  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River  and 
Benzie  State  Park  are  fifteen  homes,  with 
three  more  under  construction  near  the  state 

'''"vith  the  pressure  for  development,  land 
prices  are  soaring  at  a  fantastic  rate.  I  thlnK 
you  realize  the  Implications  this  has  for  fu- 
ture federal  purchase  of  land. 

Real  estate  men  in  the  area  report  that  a 
l.t  that  sold   for  S4.000  a  year  ago  is  now 
t.'-iced   at  $8,000.   I   am   told   that  teams   of 
•rokers  are  rushing  in  from  Detroit,  finding 
.  ndowners  and  offering  prices  that  are  dim- 
ilt  to  refuse.  ^,  ^ 

This  Is  the  threat-it  is  clear,  immediate, 
d  it  could  be  fatal  to  the  lakeshore. 
There  are  persuasive  reasons  why  this  lake- 
-i.ore  should  be  established. 

Hast  hearings  have  heard  extensive  testl- 
inonv  on  the  splendid  recreational  OPPO*;^"- 
uity  available  and  tHe  unique  beauty  whl^ 
snould  be  preserved.  This  has  been  covered 
a  length. 

Testimony  has  also  touched  upon  the  eco- 

uomic  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  im- 

ir.edlate  area,  to  northern  Michigan,  and  to 

he  entire  Upper  Great  Lakes  Region. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  thU  briefly. 

The  economic  advantages  ol  the  lake  shore 


were  documented  by  Michigan  State  Unlver- 
sltys  institute  for  Community  Development 
and  services,  which  estimates  that  creal  on 
of  the  Lakeshore  would  inject  $20,000  million 
annually  into  the  local  economy. 

The  attraction  of  additional  tourists  into 
the  entire  Upper  Great  Lakes  region  is  antici- 
pated by  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission.  Accordingly,  the  commission  has 
endorsed  this  Lakeshore  because  It  would  be 
an  economic  stimulant  to  the  entire  region. 
I  would  point  out  that  three  Republican 
governors-Romney  of  Michigan.  LeVander 
of  Minnesota  and  Knowles  of  Wisconsin- 
have  signed  this  resolution. 

This  proposal  also  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  Michigan  Conservation  Commission. 

Gentlemen,  this  could  be  our  last  oppor- 
tumty   to   establish    a   meaningful   national 

lakeshore.  ai„„„ 

In  the  poignant  old  Indian  legend  of  Sleep- 
ing Bear,  the  mother  bear  lay  down  atop  the 
bluff   to  wait   for   her   two  cubs  who   never 

'^The  mother  became  the  highest  dune,  the 
cubs  the  two  offshore  Islands. 

Mr  Peterson  has  given  the  legend  a  mod- 
ern twist,  appropriate  for  the  prcseint  cir- 
cumstances. 

He  writes:  "The  bear  still  lies  atop  the  bluff 
watching  and  waiting,  but  whether  she  will 
be  doomed  forever  to  view  her  lair  surrounded 
by  private  development,  or  whether  she  will 
soon  see  thousands  of  happy  visitors  enjoy- 
ing the  beauty  she  has  so  long  delayed,  re- 
mains to  be  decided  In  faraway  Washington. 
where  our  lawmakers  have  the  power  to  re- 
write a  tragic  Indian  legend  giving  it  a  happy 

ending."  ^      ^    ,  „„„„ 

Mr  Chairman,  if  we  do  not  write  the  happy 
ending  we  will  be  derelict  in  our  responsi- 
bility to  conserve  the  best  of  our  land  for 
all  our  people  to  enjoy. 

I  would  like  to  subnUt  for  the  record  Mr. 
Peterson's  article  and  resolutions  from  the 
Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Commission  and 
the  Michigan  Conservation  Commission. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ETHICS 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 
Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain most  of  my  colleagues  know  I  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  movment 
to  establish  a  Permanent  Ethics  Com- 
mittee for  the  House  and  a  permanent 
code  of  ethics.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
partly  on  our  way. 

I  think  the  essential  enforcement  oX 
any  code  of  ethics  lies  in  the  election 
process  where  issues  of  what  is  or  is  not 
ethical  is  related  to  specific  actions  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  or  those  who 
aspire  to  be  Members  of  Congress.  The 
essence  of  maintaining  good  ethics  in 
performing  one's  duties  as  a  Congress- 
man as  well  as  in  campaigning  for  elec- 
tion to  that  position  lies  in  the  fullest 
amount  of  disclosure. 

The  attainment  of  the  fullest  amount 
of  disclosure  rests  upon  two  professions, 
the  political  profession  and  the  report- 
ing profession.  I  have  always  maintamed 
that  whenever  an  issue  arises  m  this 
area  it  is  important  to  clear  it  up.  n  it 
is  not  cleared  up  then  there  Is  reason  for 
the  people  to  believe  that  a  cleanup  Is 
needed.  ^  . 

A  new  book  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished entitled  "The  Case  Against  Con- 
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gress"  by  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Ander- 
son The  publishers  are  Simon  &  Shuster. 
In  the  June  issue  of  True  magazine  ap- 
peared an  article  which  consisted  of  ex- 
cerpts from  this  book.  The  article  was 
headlined  as  follows:  ■T^.e  Case  Agamst 
Congress— You  Couldn  t  Get  Away  With 
It— But  Your  Congressman  Can. " 

I  believe  around  19  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  are  mentioned  in  this 
book  I  think  it  is  important  for  each 
person  mentioned  to  clear  up  for  the 
public  record  just  what  the  facts  are 
in  respect  to  the  allegations  made  in  the 
book  and  in  the  article. 

Now   I   appreciate   that    many   Mem- 
bers  will   take  the  position   that  these 
alleKalions  and  innuendoes  do  not  re- 
serve to  be  dignified  by  a  rebuttal  and  if  a 
rebuttal  is  made  this  .lust  gives  further 
dissemination  of  the   libel.   However,   I 
believe   it   is   important   that   any   time 
allegations   of   this   sort    are   made   by 
whomever  that   they   be  cleared  up  as 
best  they  can.  at   least  by  publication 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  re- 
sponsible  reporters   and   news   media   I 
know   understand    the    dilemma    facmg 
a    Member    falsely    charged    of    impro- 
priety and  will  not  resort  to  apophasis. 
Here   follows   the   excerpts   from   the 
book  and  the  news  article  about  myself : 
To   Rep     Thomas   Curtis,    a   Missouri    Re- 
iHibllcan,  it  isn't  glass  so  much  as  lumber 
that  seems  essential  to  the  national  welfare. 
There  are  no  virgin  forests  in  the  St.  Louis 
suburbs  from  where  Curtis  comes,   and   no 
big-muscled,       hard-swearing      lumberjacks 
among  his  constituents.  Yet  when  the  domes- 
tic  timber  industrv   was  threatened   by   Ca- 
nadian    imports.     Curtis     Joined     in     spon- 
soring    a      bin      to      curtail      lumber      im- 
ports:     an      issue      that      would      "Ot      win 
him  any  glory  in   St.  Louis.  But  It  should 
have  pleased  two  of  his  law  cUents:   J.  R. 
Perkins  Lumber  Company  and  Egyptian  Tie 
and    Timber    Company.    The    congressman  e 
law    firm— Biggs.    Hensley.    Hughes     Curm 
and    Biggs— also    represents    the    American 
Urologlcal    Association,    Inc..    whose    mem- 
bers  were   opposed   to  Medicare.   Curtis  led 
the  fight  inside  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee    against    Medicare 

There  are  some  basic  trutlis  in  this 
excerpt.  I  am  a  lawyer.  I  am  a  member 
of  Ihe  law  firm  of  Biggs.  Hensley.  Curtis 
k  Biggs,  which  I  helped  to  establish  in 
1940  Mv  law  partner  Davis  Biggs  did 
lepresent  the  Egyptian  Tie  k  Timber 
Co  for  a  number  of  years  before  and 
after  I  came  to  Congress  in  19d1.  The 
companv,  a  small,  local  enterprise,  fam- 
ily owned  and  operated  was  sold  upon 
the  death  of  its  founder  in  1959.  Egy-p- 
tian  Tie  &  Timber  Co.  is  not  now.  and 
has  not  been  a  client  of  Mr.  Biggs  or  of 
anv  member  of  Biggs.  Hensley.  Cur- 
tis &  Biggs  since  1959. 

A  law  partner  no  longer  with  the  nrm 
did  represent  the  American  Urological 
Society.  Tlie  society  is  no  longer  repre- 
sented by  our  firm.  The  law  firm  does 
represent  the  J.  R.  Perkins  Lumber  Co.. 
and  has  for  many  years  before  I  came  to 
the  Congress.  As  a  Congressman  I  was 
strongly  opposed  to  medicare  as  an  overly 
expensive  and  ineffective  way  to  improve 
health  care  for  the  aged. 

What  the  excerpt  does  not  say  but 
which  is  also  true  is  as  follows:  Neither 
the  Egyptian  Tie  &  Timber  Co.,  nor  the 
J  R  Perkins  Lumber  Co..  has  ever  had 
any  'interest  in  Federal  legislation.  The 
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essential  business  of  one  was  sellinR  rail- 
road ties  to  the  railroads  the  other  is  a 
sales  agent  and  lumber  jobber  with  no 
timber  holdings 

I  have  never  introduced  or  sponsored 
legislation  in  the  Con^res-s  in  respect  to 
the  timber  or  the  lumber  interests  I  spe- 
ciflcally  did  not  intr.oduce  or  sponsor  leg- 
islation described  in  the  article  I  thinlc  I 
have  finally  traced  the  .?pi  m  of  truth 
which  inspired  the  fals^'  report  I  did  take 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  May  24  1962, 
CoNCRESsioNAL  RECoRn.  voluine  108,  part 
7  pat;e  9135,  to  take  part  in  a  colloquy 
being  conducted  by  my  colleague  the 
Honorable  E  Y  Berry  in  which  he  was 
complaining  about  Canadian  imports  of 
lumber  I  was  quite  interested  m  the  sub- 
ject matter  as  it  pertained  to  the  work  I 
was  doini;  on  international  trade  matters 
then  pending  before  '.he  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks  my  full  statement  on  this 
occasion. 

The  article  .seem^  to  be  making  a 
strange  point  when  it  criticized  me  for 
taking  a  position  on  a  matter  when  the 
interests  of  my  )wn  district  were  not 
involved  The  usual  criticism  of  a  Con- 
?res,sman  comes  when  he  is  so  parochial 
that  he  puts  the  interests  of  people  and 
groups  within  his  district  ahead  of  the 
national  interest 

The  American  Urologlcal  Society  be- 
ing composed  of  physicians  undoubtedly 
the  majority  of  its  members  were  op- 
posed to  medicare  I  do  not  think  the 
society  ever  took  a  position  on  the  mat- 
ter, however,  or  a  position  on  any  politi- 
cal matter  I  have  never  had  any  deal- 
ings with  the  society  of  any  sort  that  I 
can  recall  I  had  no'hmg  to  do  with  the 
society  employing  a  member  oi  my  law 
firm  for  the-  specific  problem  ;t  had  nor 
did  I  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case 
When  the  member  of  the  firm  represent- 
ing the  .society  left  the  law  firm  the 
client  went  with  him. 

I  have  not  shared  in  fees  with  my  firm 
other  than  on  matters  which  pertained 
to  my  own  clients  I  certainly  have  not 
shared  fees  with  anyone  outside  my  law- 
firm  Having  served  In  the  Congress  for 
almost  18  years  my  income  from  my  law- 
practice  has  dwindled  to  the  point  that 
I  received  $2  OOO  last  year  and  $2,000  the 
year  before  I  have  had  no  new  clients 
and  very  few  specific  matters  referred  to 
me  since  I  began  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
in  1951  My  law  income  today  Is  almost 
entirely  related  to  personal  and  family 
matters  and  servmg  as  trustee  and  ex- 
ecutor under  tmsts  and  wills  written  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Congress  I  have  never 
appeared  in  court  or  before  a  public 
tribunal  as  a  lawyer  since  serving  in 
Congress,  aus  a  matter  of  personal  deci- 
sion I  have  never  participated  m  a  fee 
In  any  matter  which  had  anythmg  to  do 
with  my  duties  as  a  Congressman 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  mention 
that  several  years  ago  the  same  authors. 
Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson,  in 
their  news  column  listed  Congressmen 
who  had  interests  in  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions. The  tone  of  the  article  suggested 
that  a  conflict  of  interests  existed  To 
my  amazement  I  found  my  name  listed 
Then  I  recalled  that  ownership  of  the 
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student  radio  station  a^  Dartmouth 
College,  Hanover.  N  H  .  was  listed,  as 
FCC  regulations  required,  in  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Dartmouth  College  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  board  since  1951 
and  I  am  still  listed  as  one  of  the  owners 
of  this  :ionprnflt  college-subsidized  radio 
station 

I  wrote  to  Messrs  Pear.son  and  Ander- 
.son  and  one  or  two  other  publications  in 
which  this  misleading  article  was  printed 
calling  to  their  attention  the  facts  of  the 
matter  No  one  troubled  to  correct  the 
false  impression  created  How  indeed  do 
you  correct  such  things '  Every  once  in  a 
while  my  attention  is  directed  to  an 
article  winch  discu.'-ses  Conuressmen  who 
have  mteresUs  m  radio  and  TV  .stations 
and  there  is  my  name  I  was  pleased  that 
m  tins  new  btiok  of  Messrs  Pearson  and 
Anderson  this  innuendo  was  not 
repeated 

Now  I  have  not  spread  these  matters 
on  the  Record  primarily  out  of  concern 
for  my.self  I  think  my  reputation  m  the 
Congre.ss  and  in  my  community  is  such 
that  It  will  stand  up  against  this  kind  of 
innuendo  I  am  concerned  about  the  re- 
sponsibility the  reporters  and  the  news 
media  have  for  improving  the  ethical 
standards  of  the  Congre.ss  If  they  report 
unchecked  gossip  or  incomplete  infor- 
mation iis  fact  and  put  it  into  the  con- 
text of  alle"ations  and  innuendoes  such 
as  comprise  the  main  thrust  of  the  Pear- 
son-Ai^der.son  book  and  the  True  maga- 
/Ane  article  this  does  inestimable  damage 
m  two  ways  First  It  renders  those  false- 
ly charged  somewhat  less  effective  in 
moving  to  improve  the  ethical  standards 
of  the  Congre.ss  Second  It  blunts  the 
thrust  against  tho.se  who  might  be  guilty 
of  improper  conduct 

This  does  overall  damage  tu  improving 
the  caliber  of  representative  government. 
The  colloquy  from  the  CoNCRESSiON.'iL 
Record  follows; 

From   the   Congressional  Record,  vol.    108. 
pt   7,  p  91351 
f'.ENERAL  Leave  To  Extend 
Mr    Berjiy    Mr    -Speaker.   I  <i6lc   unanimous 
conseii'.  '.Imt,  .ill  Memt>*rs  may  have  the  pnvi- 
lege  of  extenaing  Uielr  remark*  on  tills  .sub- 
ject at  this  ptilnt 

The  Speakeb    Is  tliere    >bje<-tlon  t<j  the  re- 
quest   if  ihv  gentleman  fmm  -South  Dakota^ 
There  was  no  objectlun 

Mr    CfRTis   of   Mlssuun    Mr    Speaker    will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr     Berry     I    >1eld   to   my   colleague   :rom 
Vlisaoun 

Mr  CURTIS  of  Missouri  I  had  not  known 
that,  the  gentleman  rr>m  South  Dakota  and 
his  colleagues  were  going  to  take  the  flcior  on 
this  very  important  subject,  but  I  am  happy 
that  he  Is  I  wnuld  simply  like  to  comment 
that  this  matter  became  of  concern  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  In  our  public 
hearings  on  -he  Presidents  proposal  on  H  R 
9900  to  extend  the  nsclprocal  trade  act;  and 
this  specific  problem  of  lumber,  recently 
Can.ullan  ,tnd  'ur  domestic  lumt>er  Industry, 
became  a  point  of  illustration  that  I  used 
myself  U)  try  to  demonstrate  that  when  we 
talk  ;ibout  increasing  foreign  trade  we  have 
to  talk  about  fair  trade,  which  means  reci- 
procity, which  means  that  If  imother  nation 
uses  ;icens«6,  or  quotas  or  monetary  exchange, 
or  governmental  subeldles,  that  that  becomes 
an  issue  in  Itself.  It  Is  not  fair  trade  to  ex- 
pect .\merlcan  Industry  to  compete  with  that 
kind  of  )peratlon  fn>m  a  foreign  competitor 
One  of  the  things  I  think  we  must  bear  in 
mind   If   we   are  gc4ng  to  have  a  rwclprocal 
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trade  bill  un  the  floor  In  the  ensuing  weeks 
Is  whether  or  not  enough  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  very  important  factor  of  r.tir 
trade.  It  seems  quite  clear  In  the  inst-iiice 
of  lumber  that  Canada  In  effect  has  a  ^'uv- 
ernmental  subsidy  on  the  lumber  produ  ts 
that  are  then  turned  over  to  the  prix.'.e 
concerns  In  our  own  country  we  nm  m- o 
the  same  propKselUon,  but  any  time  that 
curs  it  is  a  fact  that  must  be  weighed 

I  will  follow  this  particular  problem  of  :,e 
lumber  Industry  with  a  great  deal  more  :.- 
terest  than  I  have  previously  shown  bee.)';  •• 
of  the  line  work  the  gentleman  from  Si  h 
DakoUt  has  done  In  bringing  this  out  ii^  :,- 
clearly.  I  was  using  It  .lb  an  example  with- 
out having  gone  into  the  matter  In  full  de- 
tail Having  listener!  quite  closely  to  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  1  am  convinced  this  is 
even  more  of  an  example  of  what  I  was 
trying  to  demonstrate  Tliere  is  no  .sense  In 
putting  striUtjHckets  around  our  people  if 
they  .ire  going  to  permit  foreign  competition 
to  be  conducted  m  ,i,  manner  which  really  is 
not  fair 


INTERNATIONAL  YE.\R  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

iiK  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  COHEL.AN.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jacob  Clay- 
man,  administrative  director  of  the  lu- 
dusii-.al  Union  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  enclosing;  a  summary  of  the  world 
.status  of  various  United  Natioi^s  con- 
ventions Tins  -siimman-.  prepared  by 
the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  reminds  u> 
that  in  1963  the  UN.  General  Assem- 
bly, with  strong  .support  from  the  Unitivi 
Stal,<'S.  designated  1968  as  the  Interna- 
tional Year  for  Human  Rights;  in  H**.s 
the  General  Assembly  ursed  that  .u! 
member  nations  ratify  nine  important 
UN  conventions  before  1968. 

The  conventions  listed  embody  the 
the  ideals  of  our  own  Coiistitutlon.  le- 
.-,tate  our  national  t^oals.  and  captuie 
the  veiT  spirit  of  our  countr>-.  Yet  I 
find,  .sadly,  that  the  United  Stales  ha.- 
ratified  only  one  of  the  conventions. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  think  all  thoughtful 
Americans,  and  particularly  those  of  us 
who  have  ix)sitions  of  political  leader- 
.ship.  should  give  careful  attention  to 
this  convention  and  should,  with  re- 
newed cketermination,  encourage  their 
ratification  by  our  Nation.  With  your 
permission,  I  will  insert  at  this  point.  Mr. 
dayman's  letter  and  excerpts  from  the 
enclosed  summary 

Indi-?;trial  L'nion  Departme.nt 

AFL-CIO 
Washington.  DC  .  July  1.  196S 

Dear  Member  or  Congress  Enclosed  we  ;ire 
sending  you  a  deecrlptlve  up-to-date  chart 
published  by  the  United  Nations  Association 
of  the  United  States  of  America  which 
graphically  portrays  the  world  status  of  the 
varlo.is  United   Nations  Conventions 

Almoet  inconceivably,  the  United  States 
has  approvfd  cmly  one  Convention  This 
places  us  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  to'"- 
among  the  larger  nations  of  the  world 

SlgnlflCAnUy.  the  Umted  Nations  Coi;- 
ventlor^  are  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
United  States  constitution,  our  native  tra- 
ditions,   our   national    customs    and    Indeed 


the  basic  spirit  of  America  Yet  iron  lea  ly^ 
le  have  refrained  from  publicly  proclaiming 
To  he  world  community  our  adherence  to 
•jiese  principle*  by  adopUng  the  United  Na- 
■1,. lis  Conventions 

K  u  not  time  that  the  United  Stat«s  Sen- 
„,rratlfv  the  United  Nations  Com'enUons 
.  d  therebv  cerUfv  to  the  world  that  those 
"i^'u^  Which  we  hold  to  be  self-evident  in 
:';;   own   land   are   worthy   of   world   emula- 

"  we     commend     this     pamphlet     to     your 
vli.'iightiul  perusal 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  Ci.ayman, 
.4«i7n!TU.strafire  Direcfor. 


IMFRNATIONAI,  YtAR  FOR  Ht'MAN  RIGHTS  1968 
CHARTER    OF    THE    I'NITED    NATIONS 

Preamhle 
we    the    Peoples    of    the    United    Nations 
de-ermlned    to    save    succeeding    generations 
'r    .'The  scourge  of  war.  which  twice  in  our 
Ve-tlme  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kud    and  to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamenta 
n   man  rights.  In   the  dignity  and  worth  o 
1  e   human   person,   in    the   equal    rights   of 
men   and   women   and   of   nations  large   and 
Zr\\     and    to    establish    conditions    under 
wi'  ,h  justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations 
arlMiig   from    treaties   and    other   sources   of 
mternaltonal    law    can    be    maintained     and 
TO  ..romote  social  progress  and  better  stand- 
ariis  of  life  in  larger  freedom, 

■vnd  for  these  ends  to  practice  toler- 

inre  and  live  together  in  peace  with  one 
another  as  good  neighbors,  and  to  unite  our 
strength  to  maintain  International  peace  and 
.eourltv.  and  to  ensure,  by  the  acceptance  of 
nnnclples  and  the  Institution  of  methods. 
t>  t  armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  In 
,he  common  Interest,  and  to  employ  Inter- 
n.iional  machinery  for  the  promotion  of  the 
economic    and    social    advancement    of    all 

peoples. 

Have  resolved  to  combine  our  efforts  to  ac- 
complish these  alms  .  .  Accordingly,  our 
re^^pectlve  Governments,  through  representa- 
tives assembled  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
who  nave  exhibited  their  full  powers  found 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  to 
the  present  Charter  of  the  United   Nations 
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and  do  hereby  establish  an  i"^^""^^'"-?,^^,.^;- 
ganlzatlon    to    be    known    as    the    United 

\n°1963  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations,  with  strong  support  from  the  United 
States,  designated  the  year  1968  ^'^^^e  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rights.  In  1965  the 
General  Assembly  called  upon  all  Member 
States  to  ratify  before  1968  the  following  nine 

^TlTconi^nfion  on  tUr  PrrrmUon  una 
Punishment  of  the  CrUne  of  Grnoridf,  This 
convention  was  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  in  1948,  with 
strong  united  States  support  P^f  ^ent  T^"" 
man  submitted  it  to  the  Senate  In  19«,:'^d 
a  report  suggesting  several  understandli^s 
and  a  declaration  was  prepared  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions but  no  final  action  has  been  taken  b> 
the  full  Committee. 

,21  Convention  concerning  Freedom  of 
Association  and  Protection  of  the  Right  to 
Oraanise.  This  Convention  was  adopted  ta> 
the  International  Labor  Conference  o.  the 
ILO  in  1948.  ixs  a  result  of  an  American 
initiative  and  in  response  to  a  suggestion  bv 
the  United  Nations.  President  Truman  sub- 
mitted this  Convention  to  the  Senate  in  1949 
SLt  no  action  has  been  taken  with  respect 
thereto  by  the  Senate 

,3)     Supplementary    Coniention     on     the 
Abolition   of    Slavery,    the    Slave    Trade,   and 
institutions  and  Practices  SimiKn  to  Slai^p^ 
This  Convention   was   adopted    by   a   special 
conference  convened  at  Geneva  by  the  Ero- 
nomtc  and  Social  Council  in  1956    Pre'.ldent 
Kennedy  submitted   this  Convention   to   the 
senate  In  1963,  and  hearings  were  held  con- 
cerning It  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Foreign    Relations    in    1967     The 
united  States  ratified  in  1929  a  Convention 
to    suppress    the    Slave    Trade    and    Slavery, 
conSd  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
o?  Nations  In  Geneva  in   1926,    ^^n^i  in   19o6 
the   united    States    ratif.ed    a    1953    Protocol 
amending     the     1926     Convention      Ratified 
Nov    2    1967   bv  unanimous  Senate. 

,4)  convention  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  This  Convention  was  adopted  by  the 
GeS  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
r952  President  Kennedy  submitted  this  Con- 
vention to  the  senate  In  1963,  and  hearings 
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were  held  concerning  it  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1967 
,5)  Corne7i(iou  conrernijig  the  Abolition 
of  Forced  Labor  This  Con\ention  was 
adopted  bv  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence of  tl'ie  ILO  m  1957,  as  a  result  of  an 
American  initiative  and  in  response  to  .,n 
invitation  bv  the  United  Nations  President 
Kennedv  submitted  this  Convention  to  the 
.senate  in  1963.  and  hearings  were  held  con- 
cerning it  bv  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  m  196, 

,6»  Coriiriition  iOncrrnmg  Discruninatvjn 
ui  respect  of  F.mplovment  and  Occupation 
This  Convention  was  adopted  by  the  ILO  m 
1958  m  the  light  of  the  consideration  that 
discrimination  constitutes  a  violation  oi 
rights  enunciated  by  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  RlghUs,-  It  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  United  States  .Senate^ 

i7i  Co7iiCntion  concerning  hqiial  Remu- 
neration jor  Men  and  Women  Worker!<  tor 
Wo'k  of  Equal  Value.  Tills  Convention  was 
adopted  bv  the  International  Labor  Con- 
ference of  "the  ILO  in  1951.  as  a  result  <f  a 
sueeestion  made  bv  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  it  has  not 
yet    been    .submitted    to    the    United    States 

,81  Conicntiou  agam-t  Df<cruninatir,„  ,ri 
Fdufation.  Tills  Convention  was  adopted  b\ 
the  General  Conference  of  UNESCO  in  1960, 
in  the  light  of  the  consideration  that  ■dis- 
crimination m  education  is  a  violation  of 
rlehts  enunciated  in"  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights.  It  has  not  yet  been 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

i9i    International  Coniention  on  the  Elim- 
vi-ation  of  All   Forms  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
rion     This   Convention   was    adopted   by   the 
General  Assemblv  of  the  United   Nations  m 
1965     The   United    States   signed    it    in    1966. 
with  the  following  reservation:  'Tlie  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  contains  provi- 
sions for  the  protection  of  individual  rights-, 
such  as  the  right  of  free  speech,  and   noth- 
ing in  the  Convention  shall  be  deemed  to  re- 
ouire    or    to    authorize    legislation    or    other 
action  bv  the  United  States  of   America  in- 
compatible with  the  i)rovlslons  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  .America,     It 
has   not   yet   been    submitted   to   the   United 
States  Senate. 
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AN  ENVIRONMENT  FIT  FOR  PEOPLE 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

()F    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOU.sk  of  REPRE^;ENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  I.  196S 

Mr  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  there  was  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
at  my  request,  the  most  recent  Ford 
Foundation  .statement  on  its  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment I  have  just  received  a  small  pam- 
phlet from  the  Conservation  Foundation, 
written  by  Dr  Raymond  F  Dasmann. 
which  deals  with  the  same  general  prob- 
lem, and  adds  new  insights  to  the  effort 
which  must  be  made  if  we  arc  to  retain 
an  environment  in  which  men  can  live 
.safeli-  and  sanely. 

Dr  Dasmann's  statement  bears  careful 
reading  and  rereading,  and  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  paraphra.se  his  paper  I  do 
feel,  however,  that  his  closlnt;  paragraph 
sums  up  our  position  today  very  well: 

Once  vou  ouUl  run  .-iway  rrum  the  prob- 
lems that  seemed  to  confound  and  confuse 
life  in  the  places  where  people  con(?reKated 
You  could  go  back  uj  the  farm  and  forget 
the  city  You  could  go  off  to  the  colonies  and 
forget  the  home  country  You  could  head  for 
the  South  Seas  But  today  the  mushroom 
clouds  from  atomic  blasts  cUmb  Into  the  air 
not  far  from  Tahiti  Bulldozers  and  chain 
.saws  roar  in  the  upper  .\mazon  There  Is  no 
place  '.eft  -o  hide  If  vou  want  a  world  tit 
to  live  in.  you  must  tight  for  it  now 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Let  as 
hope  that  our  vision  is  not  .so  obscured  by 
the  smog  that  we  cannot  read  it. 

The  article  follows: 
.'Vn  Envikc^nme.vt  Ptt  roR  Ptople     Thi  Nrw 

VllJk.VING     '>r     CONSERVATIO.V 

I  By  Raymond  P    Dasmanr.  i 
I  Note — Raymond  P    Dasmann  Is  Director 
of  Environmental  Studies  for  The  Conserva- 


tion Foundation  He  h.is  worked  with  uni- 
versities, foundation.s.  und  UNESCO  on  a 
'.  arlety  'f  conservation  problems  and  ha.s 
written  often  for  both  scientific  ..nd  ptjpular 
magazines,  in  addition  to  books  such  as  The 
Destruction  of  California  and  A  Different 
Kind  of  Country  ) 

Too  rapidly  for  most  of  us  to  follow,  the 
world  that  we  know  and  have  known  is 
changing  In  .^merlca  .ind  in  ■^ome  other  ad- 
vanced countries  more  people  are  living  more 
comfortably,  more  securely,  .md  for  a  longer 
time  than  ever  l)efore  In  history 

We  have  made  spectacular  gains  in  our 
methods  for  producing  the  needs  and  lux- 
uries of  life  But  technological  advances  are 
being  bought  at  the  cost  of  Increasing  de- 
terioration of  the  environment,  pollution  of 
air  and  water,  crowding  and  congestion,  loss 
of  living  space  and  of  wild  nature  There  is 
worry  that  even  If  mans  material  needs  can 
be  satisfied,  the  world  he  lives  in  will  be  less 
suited  to  malnt.ilnlng  tho«e  human  qualiiies 
that  make  men  tit  company  lor  '  ne  another. 

A  concern  tor  keeping  the  world  a  fit  place 
for  f)eople  Is  the  basis  for  the  social  move- 
ment known  .is  conservation  Like  our  en- 
vironment, the  meaning  I'f  conservation  has 
been  changing  It  lia.s  necessarily  become 
broader.  Its  concerns  reach  more  deeply  Into 
human  experience  The  conservationist  was 
once  involved  mostly  with  the  natural  world 
and  the  rural  scene  with  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries forests  .>nd  rangelands,  soils  and  river 
basins,  or  with  the  minerals  .tnd  fuels  avail- 
,ible  for  mans  use.  He  was  concerned  with 
these  things  because  their  care  was  usually 
neglected  by  a  human  .society  bent  upon 
growth  and  material  advancemert  The  nat- 
ural world  and  the  raw  materials  upon  which 
man  depended  were  exploited  with  no 
thought  for  tomorrow:  forests  went  up  in 
smoke  or  fell  before  the  indiscriminate  axe. 
soils  blew  rir  washed  away:  wildlife  vanished 
from  the  land  The  attention  "f  the  con- 
servatioiust  was  rarely  directed  toward  the 
towns  and  cities  where  people  were  concen- 
trated: the  dangers  of  pollution  were  at  worst 
local  and  seemed  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
progress:  the  population  explosion  was  un- 
heard of  in  a  world  that  seemed  large,  mosUy 
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untamed,  and  with  room  for  many  kinds 
people  and  many  ways  of  life 

But  today  the  world  Is  small  shrunken 
the  rapid  expansion  of  Us  population  t; 
in  a  tight  web  by  networks  of  transporut; 
over  which  people  and  goods  move  In  gre  i 
speed  and  greater  volume  Human  mere 
and  unchecked  exploitation  threaten  ^ 
most  remote  corners  of  the  earth  Cities  1- 
become  focal  points  in  a  threatened  dec:- 
Ih  the  quality  of  human  life  Pollu'; 
spreads  everywhere  The  conservation  mi  ■ 
ment  has  therefore  shifted  Its  emphasis.  I  iie 
old  problems  remain,  taut  the  new  ones  i:e- 
come  more  acute 

The  mfanmg  of  conservation 

Conservation  is  now  detined  as  the  rational 
use  of  the  environment  to  achieve  the  highe^t 
<iual:tij  of  living  for  mankind.  Such  a  defi- 
nition, however  requires  explanation.  Wh.it 
IS  me.int  by  rational  i/sc'  What  Is  meant  l^v 
ijua.-.t'j  i.f  living^ 

R-itional  use  of  the  environment  takes  '  le 
future  into  account  It  Is  based  on  an  under- 
standing ijf  the  continuing  long-term  ne-^'ls 
-f  humanity  It  involves  consideration  of  the 
natural  l,iws  that  govern  man's  occupancy  cf 
the  planet  It  will  involve  at  times  nonuse  ■-' 
resources,  if  these  b.appen  to  be  scarce  .ad 
f  heir  preservation  of  Importance  It  will  at  all 
•imes  be  based  on  a  consideration  of  '  > 
morrow'.s  requirements  as  well  as  today  s 
necessities 

It  is  non-rational  to  use  a  forested  area,  '.  ji 
example,  for  the  production  of  some  '.:-- 
mediate  f'X)d  crops  If  this  Involves  destrti:- 
tion  "f  -he  forest,  loss  of  soil,  and  a  Ines  >: 
the  long-term  productivity  of  the  area  I' 
would  be  rational  Ui  use  the  area  m  such  a 
way  that  Ita  productivity  of  wood,  water, 
wi'dllfe.  and  other  forest  products  would  iv 
sustained  Into  the  distant  future 

It  is  non-rational  to  destroy  a  living  spe<'.<?s 
L>r  u^  shatter  the  last  remnant  of  a  living  con.- 
munttv  in  order  to  make  way  for  some  m.i. - 
glnal  expansion  of  some  already  abund.iiit 
crop  or  a  misplaced  suburb.  But  what  Is  no:.- 
rational  for  society  In  the  long  run  may  seem 
entirely  rational  t.^  an  Individual  cr  lo  i 
.social  group  with  short-term  objecuves 
Furthermore.  Ignorance  of  the  interrelatie::- 
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.  nmone  living  things  and  their  envlron- 
'""Tt  nX  often  lead  to  unexpected  dama«e 
;;V'en    a    resource    Is    exploited    In    a   super- 

^'•e  "rmTua^^VO/  '""-^  ^«  -""/^^r" 
rneopTe  differ  in  their  wants  and  asplra- 

:!' :,    ""coniervatlon,  however,  seelui  to  maln- 
",  he    highest    quality    of    environment. 
'•'1  n  ng    ar^    environment   that   is   healthy. 
^i  e  IcallyuPPeallng,  and  diversified. 
'  1   I    a  goHl  of  conservation  to  maintain  wild 
'  ,es  and   natural  communities  on  earth. 
r,  hat  man  will  always  find  present  the  nat- 
.    varTety  that  accompanied  his  own  long 
"ouse   of   evolution.   Conservatlon-s   goal   Is 
?.o  to  encourage  the  building  of  diversified 
""h    .teaMng  man-made  environments,  from 
r     1  nds  t^  ^ties,  60  that  nobody  need  live 
■;:''     mono^nous  and   ugly   world    Another 
,   \Tn<^  the  living  resources  of  the  earth 
fn; ."h^  wrvThat  the?  will  conunue  to  yield. 
.^U-cared-for    farmlands    have    yielded 
nu.  ugh  the  centuries  to  come.  Conservation 
J       ISO  to  avoid  those  uses  that  lead  to 
Uu  aegrTdaUon  of  the  earth,  through  pollu- 
„     ,>oisonlng     or    the    loss    of   productive 
^.(,„     poisoning  ot  those  con- 

::;i';::.rwlth  conservation  to  seek  to  maintain 

ur.ui  populations  at  such  a  level  that  all 

.'ntov  a  rich  and  varied  life,  and  not  to 

■'.Y.w  Mmuin  ;!^pulatlon  Increase  to  endanger 

the  future  of  mankind. 

Ecology  and  conservation 
1  ife  on  earth  exlBt*  In  a  thin  layer  of  soil 
^   :  r    and  atmosphere  near  the  surface  of 
r>;     planet.   This  layer   and  the  life  It  con- 
a  :,.    form  the  biosphere,  the  sphere  of  life. 
,v  >i   earth    As  our  knowledge  of  the  blo- 
X  re  '^ows,  our  knowledge  of  the  Intricate 
^        in    which   all    parts  of   It   are   related 
;:;',;e  another  ai^o  g?ows.  Thus  air  pollution 
n,m   California's   coastal   cities   affects   the 
Le"  h    of    pine   trees   in   the   distant   Sierra 
NP  ■  da     R^lolsotopes    from    atomic   exp^- 
s,o-,.  in  central  Asia  can  appear  In  alarming 
concentrations  in  Alaskan  caribou.  Pesticides 
^m  the  factories  of  America  or  Europe  ap- 
nei?    n   the   tissues   of   Antarctic  Pengulns^ 
r  decision   made   ui  Washington.  D^C..  can 
alTelt  the  conditions  of  life  for  creatures  In 
remcte    Amazonian    Jungles.    Security    and 
nrosoerltv  In  the  United  States  may  deper^d 
EHie  balance  of   food  and  population  In 

"we  arl  unaware  of  all  of  the  consequences 
of  mu  act^^tles.  We  depend  for  oxygen  upon 
Se  activities  of  green  plants  °n  the  land  and 
in  the  ocean.  We  produce  carbon  dioxide 
hrouph^mbustlon  of  fossil  fuels  and  many 

other  activities  that  P'-°'"°^«  °f ^f  ^^"e 
When  do  we  reach  the  danger  point  In  the 
^^vgen-carbon  dioxide  balance  of  the  atmos- 
phere" At  What  point  does  the  accuniula- 
Uon  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  brng 
about  potentially  disastrous  changes  In  the 
eirth'sV^lmates-meltlng  polar  Ice  caps  per- 
haps and  raising  sea  levels  dangerously 
hUh^  Our  activities  proceed  faster  than  our 
knowledge  of  their  consequences. 

The  great  numbers  of  n^;i°g  ^^^'^^^  °^j 
earth,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ^n^s  of 
animals  and  plant.s.  are  arranged  over  the 
p?a  et  not  at^andom.  but  In  organized  and 
structured  communities  of  living  things,  the 
b!onr  rommt/nittes.  Each  community  Is  dls 
tlnct  The  species  within  each  are  tied  to- 
gether in  intricate  networks  of  energy  flow 
cr  plthwavs  of  chemical  raw  'materials  from 
soil  air,  and  water  through  various  plants  to 
various  animals.  Disturbance  of  any  part  ol 
a  communltv  affects  all  T-erts,  ,.„,„„ 

Each  community  in  turn  forms  the  Hvta« 
portior  of  an  ecosystem,  built  up  ^J^f*"' ^^'j 
Vater,  .he  energy  from  sunlight,  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  earth  and  atmosphere 
all  interacting  with  life.  The  reslstanceof 
ecosvsiems  to  disturbance  varies  enormous 
Iv  some,  the  more  complex  systems  of  the 
warmer  and  more  humid  regions,  show  a 
strong  ability  to  rebound  from  o]^l^*°- 
terference:  the  forest  clearing  Is  won  grown 


over  and  reclaimed  by  forest.  Others  the 
more  simple  systems  of  arid  or  cold  regions 
may  be  eLlly  shattered  by  man's  influence 
Tnaturar disturbance,  and  take  decades  or 
^ven  c:^irturles  to  recover.  Complexity  adds 
stabltlly  to  natural  communities^  Simple 
communities  tend  toward  »^tabll  t>^ 

Man's  tampering  may  produce  """P^J;;'^. 
side  effects.  In  the  tropics  it  may  seem  com 
mon  sense  to  control  a  crop  pest  with  an  in- 
^ticW^  Yet  such   common   sense  can   lead 
t^new  and  more  destructive  pests  previously 
heldTn  Check  by  predators  or  P-a^tes  that 
the  insecticide  has  destroyed.  *'hlch  ca  11  in 
turn  for  new  insecticides  that  may  in  turn 
prSuce   greater   damage    Simplification    of 
Sex  natural  systems  has  beeri  the  bas^ 
for  man's  agriculture  and  cannot  be  aban 
don^    Yet  extreme  simplification,  as  exem- 

^^Ifi^d  by  single-crop  --'^-^^'J^^l^X.^^nc'e 
tures)  leads  always  to  a  precarious  balance 
betweenTrop  plant  and  an  unstable  ecologi- 
cal system  Perhaps  a  general  guideline  for 
min-s^sTof  the  'natural  -o^ld phased  upon 
our  present  knowledge,  would  ^e^  The  d 
turl,ance  of  any  natural  '^^ZlTw  ^^°^'.^^. 
not  exceed  the  minimum  needed  to  accom 
push    US    rational    use    for    ivorthy    human 

'''^i^'is  difficult  to  know  to  what  extent  man's 
f»ture  may  depend  upon  the  continuance  on 
earth   oTIome  other   species    Many   of   our 

*  „oir,c  in  science  and  medicine  have 
fZl  from  r^eUch^'^upon  some  previot^ly 
unnoticed  species  of  plant  °^^^'^^^J^;. 
rhesus   monkey   brought   us  f^f !,"     '^^;'^. 

^^"•^^-^the  nrrhe'susT !:Z'r\nZToT^ls 
tav^'dlou^^^less  U^e"  The  sea  urchin  brought 
^tU  vnowledee  of   problems   of   growth   and 

modified  by  man, 

popwtafion  and  envnonment 
Without   control   over   human   P°P«1';;|"" 
increase     all    other    efforts    at    conser^atlon 

^r^  thP  dangers  of  our  present  rate  oi  popu 
atlon  growth  This  is,  of  course,  a  level  o 
^pulaflon    that    cannot    be    reached    since 

^Ltrophe    would    '"^"^d 
such  a  level  had  been  attained. 

17  prpr""o-s-  ".is.?«  ^^„.- 

Tom  PviKts  so  long  as  economic  gain  exceeas 

s'rw"V.7  r»pU-r">iri« 

♦  ,T,i»-o  for  living  a  full  and  satisfying  me.  is 
one  we  have  hardly  begun  to  explore.  Yet  in 
a^a  after  area  growth  is  proving  disastrous. 
Whether  it  be  growth  of  subsistence  popula- 
ttons  in  an  impoverished  country  or  the 
unplanned  spread  of  middle  class  suburbs 


in  a  wealthy  land  blotting  out  natural  di- 
versity and  creating  a  world  of  uniformity 
and  discontent 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  an  environ- 
ment people  do  prefer  Is  one  that  deserves 
far  greater  and  much  more  searching  study 
than  it  has  vet  received  One  knows  that  peo- 
ple will  differ  and  can  hope  that  these  hurnan 
differences  can  be  maintained  and  satisfied 
in  a  world  that  still  has  room  for  dlversitv. 


CONSERVATION     IN    THE    CITIES 

At  present  some  70  per  cent  of  America's 
population  live  in  urban  areas   The  decisions 
made   by   cltv   dwellers   determine   and   will 
continue  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  American 
environment.    It    is    Impossible    In    the    long 
run  to  preserve  wild  nature  unless  the  urban 
voter  desires  to  preserve  It.  The  future  of  the 
American  land  no  longer  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  rural  population,  as  it  did  only  a  few 
decades  ago.  Rural  people  may  own  land,  but 
the  ultimate  decisions  about  land  use   in  a 
democracy     will     be    made    by    the    urban 
majority. 

Although  only  one- third  of  Americans  live 
in   the  larger   cities,   the  problems  of   these 
cities    are    the    outstanding    environmental 
nroblems   of   today    and   affect   virtually   all 
Americans,    directly   or   indirectly    We   read 
much  about  the  slums  and  -ghettos"  of  the 
big    cities    in    which     the    underprivileged 
minority     of     the    -American     population     Is 
forced  to  dwell   under  conditions  far  below 
genernllv    accepted    living    standards    in    the 
United  States.  The  underprivileged  minority 
expects   more   and    is   beginning    to   demand 
more  from  the  richest  nation  In  the  world. 
The  environmental  problems  of  the  cities 
are  conservation   problems    Along  with  eco- 
nomic  and   politic?!   problems,   they   include 
the  nature  and  arrangement  of  livinc  space 
■is  such-   the  problem  of  transportation:   the 
provision   of  essential   water,  materials,   and 
energy    the  avallabllltv  of  outdoor  recreation 
space' including  areas  in  which  some  appreci- 
ation of  wild  nature  can  be  obtained:   and, 
perhaps  most  compelling  of  all,  the  problem 
of  pollution.  The  latter  has  become  all-per- 
vading- the  air  In  many  regions  of  the  coun- 
try  1=   reaching   a   degree    of    pollution    that 
threatens    the    health    and    welfare    of    the 
people:   water  pollution  is  present  in  all  ur- 
banizing   areas    and    much    of    our    st.rface 
water  is  unfit  for  recreational   use  and   can 
only  be  used  for  water  supply  after  expensive 
Durificatlon:    land    pollution    through    solid 
wastes   the  garbage  and  junk  of  an  Industria! 
s.-K-letv   Is  growing  more  severe  and  Its  effects 
rinfe'all  the  wav  from  serious  health  haz- 
ards to  the  psychological  hazard  represented 
by  -uglification"  of  the  landscape  and  city- 
scape   Pollution  bv  increasing  levels  of  noise 
at    times    threatens    our    hearing    and    may 
have  broad  effects  on  our  health 
.4ir  poUiitTon 
Mr  pollution,   the  presence  in  the  air  of 
concentrations  of  particulate,  liquid  or  gas- 
eous materials  at  levels  that  ar>  esthetlcally 
displeasing  or  phvsically  harmful  to  man  and 
his    environment,    is   not    new     It    can    anse 
from    i.atural    causes:     dust    storms,    forest 
fires,  volcanic  eruptions.  It  has.  however,  be- 
come   increasingly    a    problem    of    "rbaji-ln- 
dustrial  communities  that  derive  heat   and 
power  from  combustion  of  fossil  fuel.c.  In  re- 
cent decades  it  has  been  the  cause  of  Illness 
and  death  in  some  of  our  cities.  It  is  a  con- 
stant phvsical  nuisance  in  others. 

Although  some  of  the  most  severe  and 
annovlng  forms  of  air  pollution  derive  from 
chemicaf  processes  used  in  certain  industries, 
the  most  prevalent  pollutants  are  those  de- 
rived from  the  burning  of  coal,  fuel  -:..,  ^nd 
gasoline  Although  pollution  sources  are 
many  the  most  common  and  serious  source 
^  the  automobile.  Efforts  at  Po"";'"'^^"^- 
trol  that  do  not  Include  control  of  automo- 
bile exhaust  fumes  will  necessarily  be  Ineffec- 
me  Among  the  larger  cities,  lx.s  Angeles  has 
hid  the  mc^t  rigid  controls  over  most  sources 
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of  pollutlun  Yet  the  smcg  problem  grows 
m  jre  severe  because  of  the  millions  of  motor 
vehicles  within   the  city 

Efforts  are  being  made  today  to  develop 
new  means  for  propelling  automobiles  other 
'han  gasoline  internal-combustion  engines. 
Much  however  can  be  done  through  better 
city  planning,  planning  that  discourages  the 
use  of  the  private  motor  vehicle  In  congested 
CUV  areas  and  provides  fast,  efficient,  and 
acceptable  forms  of  transportation  as  an 
alternative 

p  .llution  control  Is  a  local  conttmunJty 
pn.blem  a  state  problem  and  a  national 
problem  It  mast  be  toughi  at  all  levels  If 
success  is  to  be  achieved  Some  of  our  major 
cities  New  York  included,  .iwalt  only  the 
proper  combination  of  weather  conditions  to 
bring  on  an  air  pollution  disa.-.ter 
Water  pollution 
The  greatest  advances  in  sanitation  and 
improvement  of  the  human  environment 
na\e  been  acisoclated  with  the  use  of  running 
water  to  carry  away  and  dilute  U:>  tolerable 
levels  the  wast*  products  of  man  his  com- 
munities, and  his  industries  The  construc- 
tu.u  of  ji  sewage  system  was  once  a  major 
enuj-oniBftntal  advance,  and  in  places  it  still 
IS  But  todav  the  outpourings  of  the  nations 
sewers  and  the  waste  runoff  from  industries 
are  contributing  to  a  growing  environmental 
disaster  and  an  increasing  menace  to  man  s 
health  and  survival  All  of  the  streams  and 
rivers  .vssix-lated  with  the  nations  urban 
areas  are  to  >ome  degree  polluted  The  lalcei 
and  estuaries  into  which  they  empty  are 
dailv  growing  less  fit  for  human  use 

The  tasK  of  cleaning  up  water  pollution 
will  require  the  spending  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars We  can  no  longer  expect  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  restore  our  surface  waters 
to  their  prisune  condition  of  purity  but  as 
a  nation  we  have  indicated  that  we  intend 
to  restore  waters  to  a  level  suiuble  to  out- 
door recreauon.  to  boating,  swimming,  and 
flshing  In  the  long  run  the  answer  to  pol- 
lution will  require  the  reclamation  of  waste 
products  .inc  their  re- use  so  that  effluent 
water  that  leaves  an  mdusUy  or  sewer  sys- 
tem will  he  no  more  polluted  than  that 
wh.ch  enters  the  water  system  of  the  city 
This  can  be  done  now  on  a  small  scale  in 
pilot  projects*  To  put  it  into  effect  on  a  large 
scale  wUl  require  an  expensive  reorientation 
of  a  number  of  our  past  patterns  of  produc- 
tion. 

Solid  wastes 

The  disposal  of  solid  wastes  has  always 
pree^nted  a  problem  .'or  maniund  The  bones 
of  our  big-g-ame  hunting  .incestors  are  min- 
gled m  their  cave  homes  with  the  bones  of 
their  prev  The  locations  of  old  Indian  vil- 
lages are  indicated  by  their  garbage  dumps 
the  shell  mounds  .\nclent  cities  are  built 
on  the  ruins  and  debris  of  earlier  cities  or 
villages  No  longer  is  the  simple  solution  of 
burning  garbage  possible  m  mi«t  urban  areas 
because  of  the  air  pollution  danger  that  it 
involves.  Disposing  of  debris  through  bay  or 
marsh  nils  becomes  no  solution  at  all  when 
the  area  of  available  bay  and  marsh  becomes 
inadequate  for  recreauon  and  wild  area  con- 
servauon  Some  clues  seek  to  SU  m  deep  and 
unwanted  canyons  with  their  junk  others 
build  .iruflcial  hills  and  cover  them  with 
sou,  but  the  pile  of  rubbish  grov,-s  ever 
higher,  and  the  more  advanced  the  tech- 
nology the  greater  the  amount  of  garbage 
and  solid  waste 

As  with  air  and  water  pollution,  we  must 
look  bevond  the  immediate  palliative  meas- 
ures- the  screening  of  junk  yards  or  the  re- 
moval of  eyesores  to  some  more  distant 
disposal  area--to  the  long-term  solution 
This  means  reclairuitlon  and  recirculation  of 
the  materials  now  tossed  wastefuUy  aside 

The  idea  that  parks  and  ciues  go  together 
Is  not  new  In  .America  The  .Irst  colonial 
towns,  whether  of  English  or  Spanish  origin, 
had   their   town    commons   or    their   central 
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plazas  In  Philadelphia,  for  example,  a  city 
park  system  was  established  by  the  cltys 
founder  William  Penn  However,  as  most 
American  cities  grew,  crowding  became  prev- 
alent and  the  concept  of  preserving  open 
space  to  enhance  the  oUyscape  or  provide 
recreitlon  space  was  often  forgotten 
Vrbati  ope7i  space 
There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  many 
city  parks  to  the  pei^ple  vf  the  city  There  Is 
also  no  question  that  many  parks  and  other 
open  spaces  are  used  \ery  Utile  and  may 
actually  be  sources  of  urban  disruption  and 
ceuters  of  delinquency  .md  crime  Much  de- 
pends on  the  arrangement  of  the  parks,  their 
.idapUitlon  to  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
surrounding  public,  tlielr  management,  and 
their  pollrlng  Jane  Jacobs.  In  her  Death  and 
Life  of  Gn^at  American  Cities,  has  provided 
a  critical  analysis  of  city  parks  and  open 
space  systems,  m  which  the  necessity  of 
locating  and  planning  parks  so  that  they 
become  an  integral  part  of  neighborhood  life 
IS  stressed 

The  planning  of  open-space  systems,  how- 
ever, .s  not  entirely  related  to  the  question 
of  recreation  planning  Some  ureas  need  be 
Kept  111  natural  or  planted  vegetation  because 
their  soils  and  topograpliy  .ire  unsulted  to 
building  Some  areas  require  protection  as 
open  space  because  they  are  essential  for 
maintaining  water  flow  in  streams  or  under- 
ground channels  Some  areas  are  vitally  im- 
portant as  natural  reserves  lor  scientific 
research  or  as  educational  areas  for  school 
use 

For  recreational  uses  some  areas  are 
obviously  more  valuable  than  others  The 
nigh  demand  tor  water-based  recreation 
makes  ocean  tront  lake  front  or  stream  Iront 
land  .'f  unusual  value  as  park  and  recreation 
space  Areas  suitable  to  hiking,  horseback 
riding,  ir  other  special  recreational  u.ses  re- 
quire special  environmental  qualities. 

Each  city  must  plan  Us  open-space  system 
carefiUy  if  it  is  to  be  of  lasting  value  Open 
space  should  not  be  the  random  bits  of 
ground  left  over  when  all  other  urban  uses 
have  been  satisfied,  nor  should  It  be  con- 
sidered a  convenient  space  for  the  placing 
of  future  highways  .A  park  and  recreation 
system  demands  at  least  equal  priority  with 
\l\  other  urban  uses  Some  would  say  It  de- 
mands tlrst  priority  if  a  city  Is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  pleasant  place  for  people  to  live 
Cifv  planning 
The  modern  industrial  city  has  grown  first 
of  all  as  a  work  center,  and  much  of  the 
building  and  planning  of  the  past  has  been 
done  for  the  convenience  of  business  and 
industry  Thus  cjty  waterfronts  have  too 
L.iten  been  taken  exclusively  for  the  use  of 
•.ransport  and  industry,  city  neighborhoods 
have  been  arranged  to  provide  housing  close 
to  the  factories  where  people  worked  Such 
emphasis  may  have  contributed  initially  to 
industrial  efficiency  With  changing  patterns 
of  transportation  and  Industry  howe\er,  it 
has  often  given  rise  to  urban  confusion  and 
decay. 

Today  cities  remain  the  leading  work  cen- 
ters of  the  nation  It  Is  employment,  or  the 
hope  of  It,  that  draws  people  from  the  coun- 
tryside But  cities  are  today  regarded  pri- 
marily a*  places  where  people  live,  and  in- 
creasingly the  emphasu  of  city  governments 
and  city  planners  has  been  toward  making 
them  plea*ant.  attractive,  and  interesting 
places  for  people 

We  are  faced  today  with  a  major  task  of 
rebuilding  our  old  clues  and  building  the 
equivalent  of  an  entire  new  system  of  cities 
to  accommodate  the  expiecled  growth  in  ur- 
ban populations  Urban  renewal  goes  on  in 
almost  every  city  and  town  Unfortunately  It 
often  proceeds  at  the  cost  of  disruption  and 
displacement  for  many  years  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  liad  occupied  the  areas  to  be  re- 
newed Reshaping  our  cities  has  not  kept 
pace  with  demand.  Urban  sprawl  Into  the 
countryside   !n    the   form   of  ever-spreading. 
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look-alike,  suburban  housing  has  not  pru- 
vjded  the  quality  of  urban  living  that  people 
desire 

The  planning  of  cities  must  start  from 
the  realization  that  a  city  Is  a  complex  .m/j- 
fc"i  that  cannot  be  planned  for  or  managed 
in  a  piecemeal  basis  Air.  water,  food  indus- 
trial materials,  and  luels  move  into  the  city 
to  keep  It  functioning  Wastes  must  be  re- 
moved or  processed  Transportation  systems 
must  be  arranged  to  provide  for  an  efficient 
tlow  of  materials  and  of  people  moving  :o 
.ind  from  the  places  where  they  work  play, 
or  live  Housing  must  be  planned  in  relation 
til  water  systems  power  systems,  sewer  .sys- 
tems, and  tran.sportatlon  systems  Indus- 
trial and  bvislness  locations  must  take  into 
account  the  convenient  tlow  of  raw  materials, 
finished  prc)ducts  and  people  Cities  do  not 
exist  in  Isolation  but  in  intimate  relation 
with  surrounding  lands,  whether  these  be 
sources  of  food,  raw  materials,  water,  or 
simply  recreational  space  Cities  must  he 
planned  therefore  m  relation  to  total  re- 
gional systems 

There  is  a  danger  that  we  will  build  uni- 
form housing  for  uniform  people  because  .: 
is  easy  and  less  costly  to  do  so  But  pe  ';)1p 
are  varied  In  castes,  and  would  like  to  rem.iin 
so  Cities  must  provide  dnerslty  if  huniin 
differences  are  to  be  maintained. 

There  are  many  wno  feel  th.it  increasing 
urb.mlzatlon  i.i  Amenci  must  be  met,  not  !)y 
additional  increments  tj  uur  existing  cit.es. 
but  by  the  creation  of  e.ttirely  new  cit.es 
Steps  toward  this  have  been  taken  m  ihe 
new  town"  progr.Tm  tliat  is  now  well  .(  - 
vanced  in  America  Reston.  Vlrgmlai  Coliiii  - 
bla,  Maryland,  and  tlie  Irvine  Ranch  in  Cal  - 
fornli  are  all  representative  examples  ol  new 
communities  E.ich  s  intended  eventually  ta 
be  a  largely  self-contained  fmall  city  Each 
represents  a  new  approach  'j  urban  desiiin 
and  urban  functioning  and  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  efforts 

They  are  not.  however,  in  the  category  Mf 
new  cities  since  all  are  .ilready  parts  of  exist- 
ing metropolitan  .ireas  or  will  become  su.\1 
parts  in  the  immediate  future  The  "experi- 
mental city  '  program  being  conducteJ 
through  the  University  o!  Minnesota  repre- 
seiits  a  different  appro.ich  the  creation  of  .iii 
entirely  new  city  of  250,000  located  well  apart 
from  any  existing  urban  complex  The  -re,i- 
tion  and  success  of  such  new  cities,  however. 
will  require  the  :ull  support  of  federal  .  :id 
state  governments  .ind  .ts  yet  this  support 
has  not  been  forthcoming  Secretary  of  .\ar.- 
culture  OrviUe  Freeman  has  strongly  urged  .i 
major  national  effort  low.ird  rebuilding  mid 
strengthening  the  rural  towns  .ind  villages  dl 
America  as  .i  partial  answer  to  urban  sprawl 
and  congestion  In  existing  cities  Such  a  pr  - 
gram  appears  to  hold  much  hope,  but  agai.i 
deper.ds  cm  a  wnllingness  by  government  •> 
look  beyond  the  immediate  urban  crisis  '  - 
ward  longer-range  solutions 

lONSEHVATtON    \ND   HVRAL    LANDS 

It  is  easy  m  an  urbanized  society  to  forget 
the  rural  lands.  Meat.  plastlc-wTapped  on  .' 
supermarket  shelf,  seems  to  bear  little  rel.t- 
tlonshlp  to  cattle  on  a  western  range:  bre.ui 
Is  distant  from  the  wheat  lands  of  the  D- 
kotasi  furniture  shows  little  resemblance 
trees  In  a  mountain  forest  People  can  !? 
quite  indifferent  to  the  realities  of  sun.  soii 
and  water  interacting  with  plant  life  to  sus- 
tain the  life  of  man  But  our  dependeii'-f 
upon  the  productivity  of  our  rural  lands  re- 
mains We  can  synthesize  proteins  in  chem- 
ical laboratories,  but  most  proteins  that  •^e 
eat  will  continue  to  come  from  soil  or  sea 

Human  life  represenu  the  final  link  ir. 
a  food  chain  that  reaches  back  to  where 
sunlight  Impinges  on  a  green  leaf  In  a  fieid 
or  forest  and  the  process  of  photosynthesis 
takes  place  Carbon  dioxide  from  the  .tir 
water  from  the  soil,  energy  from  sun  com- 
bine In  simple  sugar  In  the  leaf  of  the  plant. 
and  then  through  the  chemical  process  with- 
in the  plant  are  recomblned  into  starches, 
proteins,  or  oils    From  plants  these  may  he 


transferred  directly  to  man.  or  they  may  be 
nn^essed  through  a  wild  or  domestic  ani- 
P';T  to  end  up  on  the  meat  counter.  The 
number  of  links  m  the  chain  becomes  Im- 
n  .nt  since  each  step  brings  some  loss  of 
energy  in  a  country  short  of  calories,  this 
loss  of  food  energy  cannot  be  afforded.  In  a 
m.re  wealthy  country  people  can  afford  long- 
er  'ood   chains   and    feed   on   meat. 

The  rate  at  which  energy  Is  transformed 
from  sunlight  into  the  chemical  energy  in 
green  plants  represent^s  the  productivity  of 
the  land  and  vegetation 

me  productivity  of  any  area  of  land 
deocnds  upon  the  chemical  nutrients  that 
f«  present  in  the  soil  and  the  ability  of 
ihese  to  go  Into  solution  In  water  and  move 
l-nu  water  into  the  roots  of  plants.  The 
rvailabillty  of  these  nutrients  in  the  soil  is 
expressed  as  the  jcrtility  of  the  soil.  It  is  in- 
fluenced bv  the  physical  structure  of  the 
soil  the  avallabllltv  of  channels  and  air 
snaces  through  which  water  and  nutrients 
can  move  TlUs  in  turn  relates  to  the  texture 
of  the  soil,  the  size  of  the  particles,  sand, 
eravel  etc,  that  make  up  the  soil.  Water 
and  air  must  be  available  throughout  the 
sou  in  order  for  its  potential  fertility  to  be 
reaazed    in    actual    productivity    of    green 

^  The  fertility  of  soil  may  be  maintained  In 
cart  by   the   simple  chemical   weathering   of 
tiie   rock    particles   from    which    the   soil    is 
derived     Soil,    however,    is    a    complex    sub- 
stance  of   which    part   is    formed    by    living 
orKaiilsms;    soil    bacteria,    fungi,    one-celled 
animals    plant  roots,  and  larger  animals  up 
to  'he  size  of  burrowing  mammals  such  us 
the  copher  and  mole.  All  these  act  to  maln- 
uiii  both  the  structure  of  the  soil,  through 
churning,  mixing,  and  chemical  action,  and 
the    'ertility    of    the    soil     Soil    nitrates,    for 
eximple.   are   essential    to   plant   growth.   In 
some  soils  the  nitrates  are  maintained  large- 
ly through  the  action  of  nitrogea-ftxlng  bac- 
teria that  take   nitrogen   from  the  air  and 
convert  it  into  soil  nitrates.  Thus  the  main- 
tenance   of    soil    fertility    and    producUvlty 
may  depend  as  much  upon  the  living  plants 
and  animals  of  the  soil  as  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  inorganic  minerals  within  the  soli. 
The   breakdown   and   decomposition   of  dead 
plant  and  animal  material,   which  circulate 
minerals    back    through    the    soil    and    into 
living  organisms  once  more,  are  largely  the 
work   of   sou    bacteria    and    fungi.   Without 
this  iictlon  some  soils  would  quickly  become 

infertile. 

Soil  erosion 


-^ :)il  conservation  depends  first  of  all  upon 
keeping  the  soil  m  place  by  preventing  ero- 
sion by  wind  or  water.  Erosion  has  been 
and  'emams  a  .■■erious  problem  throughout 
the  world.  If  allowed  to  continue  unchecked. 
It  cm  lead  to  complete  loss  of  soil.  This  has 
happened  in  many  areas  where  only  barren, 
rockv  subsoil  ci-  bedrock  remains.  Such  areas 
neces-sarllv  lose  their  productive  capacity  for 
centuries  until  new  soil  can  form. 

Ii.  the  United  SUtes  the  problem  of  soil 
erosion  received  major  federal  attention  dur- 
ing the  droughts  of  the  1930's.  At  that  time 
large  ureas  of  the  Middle  West  were  converted 
into  a  Dust  Bowl  and  great  numbers  of  farm 
families  were  forced  to  abandon  their  lands. 
The  federal  go\crnment  took  action  by  form- 
ing a  Soil  Eros.on  Service,  later  to  become 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Working  through  soil  conservation  dis- 
iricis  the  SCS  was  able  to  institute  conser- 
vation practices  throughout  great  areas  of 
An-erican  farmland.  Nevertheless  the  erosion 
pr  blem  remains  In  America,  and  results  In 
piirt  from  an  attitude  toward  land  of  exploi- 
t.iiion  rather  than  of  careful  management 
..nrt  husbandry.  Elsewhere  In  the  world,  par- 
t.  ularly  in  and  and  tropical  lands,  soil  ero- 
-1  .11  IS  a  major  threat  to  the  present  economy 
..id  future  survival  of  hundreds  of  millions 
if  j)eople.  ._. 

r'armlng   in   the   United   States   depended 
ihitially  upon  the  natural  fertility  of  soim. 
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on  the  formerly  forested  farmlands  of  the 
East  and  South  this  fertility  was  often  short- 
lived since  its  maintenance  was  dependent 
upon  the  continued  recirculation  of  minerals 
through  forest  food  chains.  On  the  deep 
grassland  soils  of  the  Middle  West,  fertility 
was  long-iived  and  provided  for  several  gen- 
erations of  farmers.  Even  on  the  best  soils, 
however  It  was  realized  that  lertilily  could 
be  maintained  In  the  long  run,  and  yields 
increased  in  the  short  run.  only  if  fertilizers 
were  added  to  the  soil,  particularly  nitrates 
and  phosphates,  or  In  areas  of  more  acid  soil. 

calcium.  ^  , 

Starting  with  World  War  II  the  story  of 
agriculture  on  America's  farms  has  been  a 
success  story.  Greater  care  of  the  land,  use 
of  balanced  combinations  of  fertilizers,  use 
of  herbicides  and  pesticides,  and  develop- 
ment of  new  breeds  of  crop  plants  have  all 
combined  to  produce  enormous  yields  of 
food  enough  to  meet  all  of  our  own  needs 
and  "provide  some  reUef  to  the  undernour- 
ished majority  of  mankind. 

Not  all  the  problems  of  soil  conservation 
on  farming  lands  have,  however,  been  solved. 
some  fear  that  the  continued  use  of  chemi- 
cal fertilizers,  through  interfering  with  the 
soil  biota  may  be  building  a  physical  and 
chemical  imbalance  In  the  soils  that  will  lead 
to   future   trouble.   The    excess   of   fertilizer 
on  farmlands  Is  already  causing  c'ifflculty,  as 
It  flows   m   runoff   Into  streams   and   lakes. 
There  it  causes  undesirable  growth  of  algae 
followed  by  exhaustion  of  oxygen  supplies  in 
these  fresh-water  habitats  The  use  of  chemi- 
cal pesticides  has  had  a  wide  range  of  un- 
desirable   consequences,     from    damage     to 
valuable  Insects  and  soil  organisms  to  serious 
damage  to  wildlife  and  fisheries,  and  to  some 
degree  to  man  himself   We  cannot  afford  to 
rest    on    our    laurels    because    agricultural 
yields  remain  high. 

"  Although  there  are  many  local  exceptions, 
farming  has  been  concentrated  in  those  areas 
of  moderate  rainfall,  deeper  soil,  and  warm 
summer  temperatures.  In  cooler,  more  moist 
regions,  forest  cover  predominates  In  drier 
regions  or  areas  of  shallow  soil  a  native  cover 
of  grass  or  shrubs  persists.  These  regions  are 
the  centers  of  forest  and  forage  production 
that  produce  the  forest  products,  meat,  and 
animal  fiber  for  our  economy.  As  we  depend 
on  the  farms  for  our  basic  food  supply,  we 
continue  to  depend  upon  the  productivity-^of 
these  wilder  lands  for  many  of  our  needs.  Be- 
cause their  productivity  is  necessarily  less 
we  cannot  afford  the  intensity  of  care  and 
management  that  farmlands  normally  re- 
ceive. Conservation  problems  are  therefore 
more  likely  to  be  severe 

Conservation  of  rangelands 
Perhaps  more  than  any   nher  category  of 
land,  the  rangelands  of  America  have  suffered 
from    destructive    exploitation.    Located    for 
the  most  part  in  arid  lands,  they  are  natur- 
ally subject  to  periodic  droughts.  Productiv- 
ity" therefore   vanes,   being   high  durtng  wet 
periods,   sometimes    falling    off    to    very    low 
levels  during  dry  years.  Even  if  stocked  with 
a    proper   number   of    livestock    in    the   wet 
year    they  will  be  seriously  overstocked   in 
the  dry  year.  When  tl.ls  happens,  overgrazing 
takes  place.  Range  grasses  and  other  plants 
are  eaten  back  to  a  point  where  they  cannot 
store  the  reserves  In  seeds  and  roots  necessary 
for  their  health  or  survival  in  the  coming 
year      With    continued     overgrazing     range 
plants    are    killed    out    or    replaced    by    less 
palatable  plants  that  often  are  less  suited  to 
covering  the  soil  and  holding  it  in  place   An 
overgrazed  range  therefore  becomes  increas- 
ingly unsuited  for  supporting  livestock,  re- 
quiring more  and  more  acres  per  animal    It 
also    becomes    subject    to    soil    compaction 
which  further  reduces  productivity,  or  soil 
erosion,  which  removes  the  means  for  sup- 
port of  any  productivity. 

In  many  parts  of  the  American  West  pro- 
ductivity was  reduced  an  estimated  average 
of  50  per  cent  In  five  or  six  decades  of  live- 
stock use.  Erosion  was  a  serious  problem  and 
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some  areas  of  formerly  productive  land  had 
been  reduced  to  barrenness  when   the  first 
general  surveys  were  made  dunng  the  I930's 
Since   then,   through   a   major   effort   on   the 
part  of  government,  and  an  Increased  aware- 
ness   on    the    part   of    livestock    owners,    the 
situation     has    Improved.    However,    in    the 
1960s      rangcland     coiwervatlon     remains     a 
major  problem  in  America    In  other  nations 
the    rangelands    have    sometimes    reached    a 
disastrous  level  of  abuse    The  Sahara  Desert 
continues    to    extend    into    once    productive 
lands    The  de.serts  of  western  and  southern 
Asia  have  become  more  extensive  and  more 
barren   The  ability  of  great  acreages  of  land 
to  support  human  beings  has  been  Impaired 
or   destroyed   by   failure   to   manage   grazing 
animals  on  the  drier  lands  of  the  world. 
Forest  conservation 
The  destructive  spread  of  forest  exploita- 
tion  and  the  fires  that  burned   in   its  wake 
aroused  an  interest  m  conservation  m  Amer- 
ica    The    pioneer    woodsman    regarded    the 
forests  as  endless   They  were  cut  and  burned 
without   thought   for   their   regeneration   in 
the  belief  that  there  was  plenty  of  wood  up 
north  and  out  west. 

The  first  check  to  this  process  came  during 
the  presidency  of  Drover  Cleveland   in   1891 
when   federal   forest   reserves   w-ere   first   ^u- 
thorlzed   bv  Congress.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  these  became  the  ex- 
tensive   national    forest    system    of    western 
America    The  national  forests  were  removed 
from    destructive    exploitation,    but    not    re- 
moved from  production   Instead  the  concept^ 
of  forestry,  learned  from  Europe,  and  fostered 
bv  Glfford  Pinchot.  were  to  be  used  on  these 
lands   It  was  expected  that  they  would  pro- 
duce  timber  for  use.   but   that  proper  care 
would  be  given   to  them,   so  that  after  log- 
Elng  thev  would  grow  back  Into  new  forests, 
producing  a  new  crop  cf  wood  for/uture  use^ 
This  concept  of  "sustained  yield"  applied  to 
the  forests  was  based   on  the  idea  of   con- 
tinuous cropping  accompanied  by  continuous 
reerowth. 

The  foresters  of  the  federal  government 
and  of  the  forestry  schools  of  the  nation  ad- 
vanced the  concept  that  forests  were  to  be 
■  farmed"  rather  than  "mined"i  that  they 
could  be  managed  to  produce  forest  products 
in  the  same  way  that  farms  could  be  man- 
aged to  produce  continuous  crops.  In  time 
the  commercial  timber  companies  were  to 
accept  this  principle,  particularly  as  forest 
land  grew  more  limited  and  expensive  and 
as  individual  "timber  barons"  were  replaced 
bv  corporate  ownerships 

Today,  most  of  our  forests  are  managed 
with  greater  or  less  success,  for  sustained 
yield  However,  the  best  of  management  pro- 
grams can  be  threatened  or  destroyed  by  un- 
controlled forest  fires,  cr  by  the  ^Pread  of 
insect    pests    and    disease     Despite    the    m- 

creLmg'use  cf  other  -^^^^=^1- Jh'anT'the 
for    forest    products    remains    high    and    the 
incentive  to  keep  forest.s  in  a  productive  state, 
yielding  continuous  crops  is  also  high. 
■   The  United  States  Forest  Service,  charged 
with  managing  the  national  forests,  is  com- 
mitted   to    a    policy    of    "multiple    use      for 
these    public    lands.    This    means    that    the 
'crests  are  not  to  be  considered  as  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  timber  production,  but  are 
•o  serve  other  uses  as  well.  Among  the  other 
Recognized    uses    are    watershed    protection, 
wildlife  and  fisheries  production,  range  man- 
agement   and  recreation.  Depending  on  the 
nature  of   the  area  and  the  productivity  of 
the  site,  one  or  more  of  these  other  uses  may 
be  far  more  important  than  that  of  timber 
production. 

WILD  CREATI-'RES   AND   V^'ILD   PLACES 

Game  laws  were  our  first  conservation  laws 
The  reasons  behind  this  legislation  were 
various.  Seme  valued  wildlife  nios^y  J^ 
emergency  rations,  a  means  of  subsistence 
When  crops  failed.  Some  who  sha«d  the 
aristocratic    traditions    of    the    Old    World 
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wished  to  prerorve  the  ^port  of  hunting. 
Others  valued  wild  animals  as  creatures 
deserving  of  a  place  m  the  sun  Despite  early 
efTorta  at  protection,  however  wild  animal 
life  waa  the  flrst  ^-f  Americas  natural  re- 
sources to  show  serious  signs  of  depletion 

Unrestricted  killing  of  animals  by  sub- 
sistence farmers  nnd  market  hunting  by  pro- 
fessionals plaved  a  role  in  the  destriictlon 
of  wildlife  Most  important,  however,  was 
the  destr'.ictUin  of  wildlife  habitat  the 
plowing  cf  grasslands  the  clearing  of  forests. 
the  dr.ilnlng  of  marshlands  Those  animals 
that  could  adapt  to  habitat  changes  sur- 
vived Others  requiring  large  areas  of  natural 
vegetation  could  not  fit  m  with  the  new 
land-use  patterns  ,»nd  dwindled  In  numbers 
A  few  species  like  the  passenger  pigeon  be- 
came extinct  Still  others  camp-followers 
of  man  increased  emrmously  in  the  man- 
made  habltau  that  were  being  created  The 
starling  and  English  sparrow  introduced 
fn  m  Europe  were  typical   'f  these 

By  the  late  19th  centurv  legal  protection 
for  wildlife  was  provided  in  most  parts  of 
America  by  federal  and  state  legislation 
Bv  -he  1920'3  and  19.10's  an  Increase  in  wild- 
life begin  to  -ake  place  :n  many  areas  By 
the  1940"^  most  states  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  actively  engaged  in  wild- 
life management  protecting  habitat  re- 
building damaged  habitats,  controlling  the 
levels  of  game  populations  by  the  manipula- 
tion of  food  supplies,  water  and  i-over  By 
the  1950s,  wildlife  management  could  be 
considered  .i  succesaf'il  endeavor  However  It 
was  directed  for  the  most  part  onlv  :o  species 
uf  value  as  game  or  to  large  and  conspicuous 
forms  of  animal  life  Most  species  of  animals 
had  received  little  protection,  no  manage- 
ment, and  survived  mostly  bv  their  own 
ability  to  adapt  to  the  changes  that  suc- 
cessively tt>ok  place  on  the  land 

An  interest  In  the  conservation  of  undis- 
turbed weas  of  natural  vegetation  and 
animal  life  grew  out  of  the  movement  to 
establish  national  park.s  In  the  United 
States  Although  originally  set  .vslde  ivs  recrea- 
tion grounds,  the  parks  were  no-  intended  to 
be  modified  bv  such  use  It  was  recognized 
earlv  that  to  fultlll  their  r<>le  m  'he  future 
parks  must  be  preserve<l  unimpaired"  for 
'he  use  of  f'.ture  generations  The  national 
parks  thus  became  our  rtrst  major  wtldernesa 
reserves  and  natural  areas  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  such  reserves  was  by  no  means 
generally  obvious 

.\s  Americas  population  grew,  as  more 
and  more  of  its  lands  were  used  for  the 
production  of  the  necessities  of  life  it  be- 
came aparent  'hat  the  old  natural  scene  was 
disappearing  throughout  the  country  The 
need  to  preserve  fr.^gments  of  the  old  wilder- 
ness where  people  could  seek  solitude  In 
entirely  natural  surroundings  did  not  be- 
come obvious  until  well  Into  the  20th  cen- 
turv In  'he  1930s  primitive  and  wild  areas 
were  set  aside  In  the  national  forests  areas 
from  which  roads,  logging,  and  most  "ther 
commercial  uses  were  'o  be  excluded  In  the 
following  decades  large  sections  of  national 
forest  land  were  placed  m  this  categorv  \nd 
increasing  degrees  of  protection  were  offered 
to  these  areas  Such  lands  however  were  set 
aside  bv  administrative  decree,  and  It  was 
felt  by  some  that  they  could  Just  as  easily 
be  placed  back  Into  commercial  use  by 
similar  decree  \  move  to  establish  full  legal 
protection  for  them  was  therefore  starred 
This  b<-ire  fruit  In  1964  with  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Wilderness  Preservation 
Act  It  established  a  major  national  system 
of  protected  wilderness  areas  .Although 
Initially  these  Included  onlv  the  existing 
wilderness  areas  of  rhe  national  forests 
in  the  late  1960's  Conuress  was  acting  to  add 
areas  under  the  "urlsdlctlon  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  other  federal  agencies  to 
the   wilderness  system 

National   parks  and  wilderness  areas   r\re  a 
major   step    toward   maintaining   large    areas 
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of  land  in  a  natural  stBt«  for  the  recreational 
use  of  those  who  seek  primitive  outdoor  ex- 
perience    There    are     however     hundreds    of 
different    kinds    of    natural    communities    In 
the    United    States     Many    of    them    are   still 
without  .my  form  of  protection  and  are  en- 
dangered  bv   spreading  urbanization  and   by 
the  tendency  to  use  all  lands  for  increasingly 
more  intensue  forms  of   production    It   has 
been  recognized,  somewhat  belatedly,  that  all 
of    these    communities    .ire    of    interest    and 
value   t,,  .science    It   is  realized   that   all  can 
make  contributions  now  and  In  the  future  to 
scientific  knowledge  if  they  are  preserved  in 
an    unimpaired    state    Some   may   hold   clues 
•ri  techniques  for  managing  lands  that  must 
be  used  for  productive  purixwes   Others  may 
hold  species   that  can  contribute  eventually 
to  human  health  and  welfare  All  are  of  value 
tu  developing  an  understanding  of  the  bios- 
phere,  as  well   as  to   maintaining  Its  proper 
functioning     A    major    task    In    (Xjnservatlon 
m  the  immediate  future  will  be  the  delinea- 
tion    .md      preservation     of      representative 
samples  of  all  natural  communities   This  has 
been  emphasized  through  the  creation  in  the 
1960s    of    the    International    Biological    Pro- 
gram   which  through   its  section  on  Conser- 
vation of  Environments  Is  working  to  estab- 
lish a  worldwide  system  of  scientific  reserves 
The  United  States  has  led  the  '*ay  for  the 
world   in    both    the   <onservatlon   of   wildlife 
and  the  protection  of  natural  areas  through 
a  national  park  and  wilderness  system    Out- 
side   of    this    country     however,    and    most 
markedly   In    the   developing   natUms   of   the 
world     the    future    of    wildlife    and    natural 
areas  is  greatly  endangered    Since  many  de- 
veloping nations  lack  t>oth  the  nnances  and 
the  trained  personnel  needed  'o  do  an  effec- 
tive  Job   of   conservation,    the   work   of   j-uch 
organizations  as  the  International  Union  for 
the  Conservation  of  Nature  tlUCNl   and  the 
various    United    Nations    agencies    that    take 
an  interest  in  conservation,  has  become  all- 
important. 

THE    MARINE    ENVIRONMENT 

Except  for  the  protection  of  sports  hshenes 
in  inland  waters,  and  the  recent  efforts 
directed  toward  the  control  'if  water  pollu- 
tion, most  conservation  activity  has  been 
directed  toward  the  land  Yet  the  aquatic  en- 
vironments of  the  earth,  the  oceans  In  par- 
ticular. i:>ccupy  most  of  the  earth's  surface 
and  represent  conservation  problems  more 
.icute  than  most  that  confront  us  on  land 
The  oceans  ive  'he  great  regulators  of  the 
world's  atmosphere  and  climate.  They  are 
the  producers,  through  their  green  plant  In- 
habitants of  much  of  the  fjxygen  in  the  air; 
•he  .ibsorbers  of  much  of  the  excess  of  carbon 
dioxide  Their  water  temperatures  and  pat- 
terns of  circulation  determine  whether  the 
climates  and  weather  of  the  continents  will 
be  Aet  or  dry.  stormy  or  calm,  with  or  without 
typhoons  and  hurricanes  The  productivity 
of  the  oceans  is  enormous,  and  man  has  been 
taKiiik:  advantage  ..j  it  through  the  centu.lee 
m  his  fisheries  Fish  are  major  sources  of 
protein   for  millions  of  people 

Unlike  the  lands,  which  have  been  staked 
)ut  by  the  various  pei>ples  of  the  world 
'hrough  the  creation  of  national  boundaries, 
the  oceans  belong  to  everyone  and  to  no  one 
The  effective  conservation  and  management 
of  the  resources  o!  the  ocean  depend  upon 
international  agreement  To  date  this  has 
been  difficult  to  achieve  and  has  been  largely 
inadequate 

Although  the  prcxluctlvity  of  the  <x;eans  Is 
great.  It  Is  dependent  upon  the  continual 
renewal  of  nutrients  of  the  same  kinds  as 
are  needed  for  soil  fertility  Phosphates,  ni- 
trates, calcium  and  potassium  salts,  and 
other  elements  must  be  present  in  the  upper 
layers  of  ocean  water  in  order  for  plant 
growth  to  take  place  Plant  growth  can  only 
occur  where  sunlight  can  F>enetrnte  Henc» 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  ocean  depend  upon 
•he  pr.<luctlvltv  of  the  surface  waters    uf>on 
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the  living  or  dead  organic  material  that  ;-.as 
grown  in  the  surface  layer  of  water  Tins  m 
turn  depends  upon  the  available  nutr..M-s 
which  must  be  renewed  on  the  surface  (-•.•>ifr 
by  being  added  from  the  land  or  v.r  i.l- 
brought  up  from  the  ocean  depths  by  vertc.,! 
currents  lupwelUngl.  The  productivity  of 
the  entire  ocean  depends,  therefore,  in  l.irge 
degree  on  those  areas  close  to  the  continents, 
the  estuaries  bays,  and  shallow  water  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  to  which  nutrients  are 
added  from  the  land,  and  on  those  areas, 
also  close  to  the  land,  where  upwelUng  brines 
nutrients  from  the  ocean  depths  to  the  .■^iir- 
face  Since  the  ureas  clo«e  to  shore  are  thase 
most  subject  to  human  Interference  the  \  ist 
size  of  the  world's  oceans  is  in  Itself  no  pro- 
tection. The  future  of  life  in  the  (X-enns  de- 
pends on  the  care  that  man  takes  of  the  areas 
close  to  shore 

Tlie  vulnerability  of  the  oceans  to  Iniman 
Interference  was  emphasized  In  1967  by  the 
Torrry  Canyon  disaster,  when  a  plan'  oil 
tanker  broke  up  off  the  coast  of  England  .old 
spread  petroleum  over  the  cowstal  waters  ,  nd 
beaches  of  southern  England  and  northorn 
Prance,  and  bv  similar  disasters  off  P;u  r- o 
Rico  and  the  Bahamas  In  1968  As  L.un  ir 
Cole,  a  Cornell  University  pcologlst  :.,is 
pointed  out.  If  the  tanken^  had  been  lo.iri.f) 
with  herbicides,  they  wotild  have  killci  tr 
the  plant  life  of  major  oceanic  areas  '.k-h 
results  that  would  have  been  an  even  grpnfr 
disaster  Yet  the  waters  near  the  shore  re- 
ceive most  of  the  pollution  the  pestlcl.ies 
the  poisons  that  wash  down  the  rivers  :u\ 
stream.s  of  the  continents 

Today  we  look  to  the  oceans  to  provlr'f  a 
far  greater  share  of  man's  food  needs,  "i 
supply  mineral  resources  of  various  kinds  n 
add  to  human  living  space  Yet  for  years  we 
have  overexplolted  many  nf  the  ocean?  e- 
sources  and  have  driven  some  marine  species 
to  near  extinction  As  we  step  up  our  w:'.  ■  •.- 
tlon  of  the  marine  environment  we  must  •  .ke 
much  greater  care  than  in  the  past  tha-  :-,s 
resources  be  exploited  with  proper  care  ■  ir 
their  conservation  under  effective  Inter-  i- 
tlonal  control  We  need  to  start  now  to  "t 
aside  new  national  parks  and  reserves  In  he 
marine  environment  so  that  some  por'- .ns 
wli:  remain  unmodified  for  future  enllc!-'- 
enment  .ind  appreciation  We  need  to  m.ike 
the  rules  that  will  provide  for  rational  use  <  f 
all  ocean  resources  Otherwise  the  creat  po- 
tential of  the  oceans  may  soon  be  exh.ius'"d 

OtTTLOOK     AND     ACTION 

We  move  into  the  \Ast  few  decades  of  ae 
20th  century  with  greater  technological  -  <VA 
than  could  have  been  dreamed  of  In  yeirs 
past  The  rates  of  change  we  have  experi- 
enced are  slow  compared  to  those  about  'o 
take  place  Yet  we  are  onlv  groping  to  tm- 
derstand  the  significance  of  technology,  en- 
ergy, and  population  growth  to  the  quality 
of  our  human  environment  Once  we  cou'.d 
make  mistakes  In  using  our  environment  that 
made  entire  regions  uninhabitable  Today  -ve 
are  capable  of  making  the  entire  world  ■■■:- 
inhabitable 

We  have  on  the  drawing  boards  the  p;  :.■= 
for  projects  that  could  remake  the  surf  <  e 
of  the  earth  •  plana  for  modification  of  wen"'^- 
er.  for  reshaping  the  river  and  lake  systei^is 
of  North  America  or  the  Amazon  Basin.  ;  ^r 
blasting  interocean  canals  with  nuclear  tx- 
ploslves  We  are  already  engaged  in  buildiv.i; 
supersonic  transport  planes  that  will  .'?<";>- 
ardlze  the  mental  and  physical  well-beir.e 
of  the  many  to  enhance  the  speed  with  whi.  n 
a  few  mav  travel  We  defoliate  large  nrea?  '. 
the  name  of  military  expediency  We  de-  - 
nate  atomic  explosions  We  pursue  ever- 
where  single-purpose,  expedient,  supposed  '•• 
practical  programs  whose  far-reaching  effecs 
can  cause  Immeasurable  damage  Nowher" 
do  we  seem  to  pay  adequate  attention  to  ti.c 
environment,  nor  do  we  support  the  studi<- 
that  would  provide  the  basis  for  sound  Judg- 
ment about  the  long-range  effecte  of  our  ec- 
tlvltles 


perhaps  our  greatest  need  Is  for  control  of 
our  technology  so  that  It  may  be  used  for 
nians  benefit  and  not  his  detriment,  so  that 
i.'iiiiv  serve  the  welfare  of  all  and  not  Just 
^he  profits  of  a  few.  Congress  In  1968  gave 
c'oiiMderatlon  to  the  need  for  a  Council  for 
Environmental  Qualitv.  a  commission  of  eco- 
logical advisers,  at  the  highest  administrative 
levp'  of  the  federal  government  Such  a  coun- 
cil presumably  could  play  a  watch-dog  role, 
evaluate  the  environmental  consequences  of 
the  ictlvltles  of  our  road-bulldera  and  dam- 
buUders.  weather  modifiers,  defense  agen- 
cies and  others,  and  warn  the  government 
and  'he  public  of  potential  dangers.  But  we 
need  also  some  similar  agency  within  each 
state  county,  and  municipality  to  play  a  sim- 
ilar role  at  the  local  level  and  prevent  un- 
warranted environmental  damage. 

Much  still  depends  upon  the  Individual 
citu'en  On  most  environmental  issues  it  Is 
a  minority  that  carries  on  the  fight  for  con- 
servation No  one  person  can  even  be  aware 
of  the  changes  that  go  on  or  the  dangers  that 
these  may  represent.  But  acting  together 
those  who  have  the  future  of  the  human  en- 
vironment at  heart  can  become  a  force  that 
no  legislator  can  afford  to  Ignore. 

Once  you  could  run  away  from  the  prob- 
;eni=  that  seem  to  confound  and  confuse  life 
in  t'le  places  where  people  congregated.  You 
could  po  back  to  the  farm  and  forget  the  city. 
You  could  go  off  to  the  colonies  and  forget  the 
home  country  You  could  head  for  the  South 
Seas  But  today  the  mushroom  clouds  from 
atomic  blasts  climb  into  the  air  not  far  from 
T.il-.ti  Bulldozers  and  chain  saws  roar  In  the 
iipp"r  ."Amazon  There  is  no  place  left  to  hide. 
If  •,  ni  want  a  world  fit  to  live  In,  you  must 
fight  for  It  now 
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Mail  Carrier  Credited  Wfth  Saving  Life 
An  Eagewood  mall  carrier.  Daniel  Sadler 
of  Churchvllle,  has  been  officially  com- 
mended for  his  actions  of  about  one  month 
ago  which  may  have  saved  the  life  of  an  in- 
firm woman  on  his  route. 

Mailman  Sadler,  who  ha.s  been  carrying  the 
mall  in  Edgewood  since  1964.  this  week  re- 
ceived a  Superior  Accomplishment  award 
from  the  U.S.  Postal  Dept.  and  a  check  for 
$100.  He  was  recommended  for  the  honor  by 
Postmaster  Herschel  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Sadler  makes  it  a  point  to  put  the  mail 
Inside  of  one  particular  house  on  Hanson 
road,  the  home  of  a  woman  who  Is  forced  to 
use  a  wheel  chair. 

One  day  last  month,  he  was  jilaclng  the 
mall  inside  of  the  woman's  door,  when  he 
noticed  her  empty  wheelchair  nearby.  Hear- 
ing a  moan,  he  discovered  she  had  fallen  to 
the  floor  and  was  bleeding  badly. 

He  quickly  summoned  an  ambulance  crew 
and  then  stayed  at  the  house  to  comfort  and 
assist  the  woman.  She  was  lat«r  rushed  to 
the  hospital  and  was  under  care  there  lor 
some  time.  One  ambulance  crewman  said 
the  mailman  Sadler's  actions  may  have 
saved  the  life  of  the  woman.  Mrs.  Margaret 
O'Connor. 


CONGRESSMAN  BENNETT  H-'^S  BEST 
VOTING  RECORD  IN  HISTORY  OF 
CONGRESS 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 


M.ML     CARRIER     CREDITED     WITH 
SAVING  LIFE 


.   HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

I .%'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Marj'land.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr  Daniel  Sadler,  of  Churchville.  Md., 
a  mail  carrier  in  the  Edgewood  area,  re- 
cently saved  the  life  of  a  handicapped 
woman  on  his  route.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Mr.  Sadler  on  his  outstanding  ac- 
tion by  including  the  following  article  in 
tho  Record; 


OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTlS 
Thursday,  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress goes  into  recess,  it  is  fitting  that  we 
recognize  the  Member  who  holds  the 
longest  uninterrupted  voting  record  in 
the  history  of  Congress. 

He  is  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Charles  E.  Bennett,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  who  has  the  all-time 
record  in  Congress  for  not  having  missed 
a  record  vote  in  17  years.  This  record, 
starting  on  June  4.  1951,  has  not  been 
equaled  in  history  by  any  Member  of 
either  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  or 
the  Senate. 

The  voting  record  is  of  particular  im- 
portance to  Congressman  Bennett  be- 
cause of  his  handicap  and  stellar  war 
record.  He  enlisted  in  the  Infantry  on 
March  13,  1942,  and  served  58  months, 
fighting  in  New  Guinea  and  ;he  Philip- 
pines. He  was  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  in  action  and  also  the 
Bronze  Star  and  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge  by  the  United  States.  He  led  1,000 
guerrillas  in  northern  Luzon  mountain 
and  jungle  fighting,  during  which  time  he 
contracted  polio.  For  many  years.  Con- 
gressman Bennett  walked  with  two 
canes  He  still  uses  one  cane  now.  For 
his  valor  in  World  War  II.  the  Philippine 
Government  recently  awarded  him  the 
Gold  Ster  and  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
highest  award  given  to  persons  not  of 
Philippine  nationality. 

To  gain  this  all-time  record  of  17  years 
without  missing  a  record  vote,  he  has 
overcome  snowstorms,  grounded  air- 
planes, slow  trains,  broken  legs,  and  re- 
cently, a  fractured  knee. 

In  the  179-year  history  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  there  has  been  only  one  other 
Member  who  has  achieved  a  16-year 
record  of  not  missing  a  record  vote.  He 
was  the  late,   able,   and   distinguished 
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Georgian.  Congressman  Paul  Brown,  who 
served  in  the  House  from  July  5,  1933, 
to  January  3.  1961.  when  he  retired  from 
ofRce. 

The  record  of  Congressman  Brown 
was  for  16  years,  7  months,  and  27  days. 
It  is  documented  in  the  Congressional 
Record  when  his  retirement  was  an- 
nounced on  August  29.  1960. 

Congressman  James  C.  Davis,  of  Geor- 
^'ia.  led  off  the  remarks  on  that  day  in 
praise  of  Congressmsm  Brown: 

During  the  lime  he  has  served  here  he 
has  been.  I  believe,  the  only  member  who 
ha.s  throughout  that  period  answered  every 
roUcall.  and  every  yea-and-nay  vote  except 
lor  one  time.  That  was  nn  occasion  when 
he  was  stricken  with  a  serious  Illness  He 
stayed  at  his  post  of  duty  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  until  the  doctor  ordered 
him  removed  trom  the  floor  and  carried  to 
the  hospital  in  an  ambulance  .Seldom  does 
a  member  establish  a  reputation  of  that  kind. 
I  know  of  no  other  member  of  whom  this 
could  be  said. 

Prior  to  this  occasion.  Congressman 
Brown  had  not  missed  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  from  the  time  he  entered  Congress, 
Julv  5,  1933,  to  January  31,  1950,  when 
he  was  not  present  to  vote  on  a  record 
vote.  This  was  his  record  of  over  16  years 
of  not  having  missed  a  record  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  all-time  record  holder 
for  answering  yea-and-nay  votes.  Con- 
gressman Charles  E.  Bennett,  of  Florida, 
deserves  this  recognition  and  I  am  proud 
to  make  the.se  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record 


KIWANIS  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1968 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational was  founded  more  than  53 
years  ago  in  response  to  the  principle 
that — 

The  greatest  progress  In  a  free  society  has 
resulted  when  men  have  accepted  their  true 
role  working  individually  and  through  vol- 
untary organizations. 

Today  one  such  man,  a  constituent  of 
mine,  a  resident  of  Encino  and  a  citizen 
of  the  State  of  California,  Harold  M. 
Heimbaugh.  takes  office  as  president  of 
this  distinguished  organization  which 
has  rendered  outstanding  service  through 
its  5.500  clubs  around  the  world, 

Mr.  Heimbaugh  has  been  a  Kiwanian 
for  24  years.  Prior  to  becoming  president 
of  Kiwanis  International  he  served  as 
president-elect,  treasurer,  and  member 
of  the  international  board  of  trustees.  He 
has  also  served  as  president  of  the  Ki- 
wanis Club  of  West  Hollywood  and  as 
lieutenant  governor  and  governor  of  the 
California-Nevada-Hawaii  Kiwanis  Dis- 
trict. He  has  been  both  a  member  and 
chairman  of  a  number  of  district  and 
Kiwanis  International  committees  as 
well.  His  record  of  service,  however,  does 
not  end  with  this  impressive  list.  He  is 
also  director  of  the  Kiwanis  Crippled 
Children's  Foundation  of  West  Holly- 
wood and  is  active  in  the  Hollywood 
YMCA. 

The   organization's  outstanding   con- 
tributions of  charitable  work  with  crip- 
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pled  children  and  community  programs 
for  huh-schr>ol-ak{ed  boys  extends 
throughout  thf  Uiuted  Stales.  Canada 
Mexico  :he  Canbb»'an  tne  Far  East. 
Western  Europf  So'ith  and  Central 
America    New  Zealand    and  Australia. 

At  the  KrAa:u.s  i.Jd  Annua;  Conven- 
tion in  Toronto.  Canada  where  Mr 
Heimbauch  was  elected  on  July  3.  mem- 
bers ad<):>ted  a  number  of  resolutions 
wh.ch  I  would  nice  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues    They  are 

RESOLCTTdnS     .\DOPTrD     BY      THE     DeI.ECATTS     T) 
THE     53th      .■\.VNr4L     CoNVENTIi'N       KlW\NIS 

Intej»n*t!on»i  .   Toronto.   Canada,  July   3. 
1968 

RFAmRMATTOV    OF    TAITH     IN    A    StTPUEMF    BEING 

Progress  "t  civilization  in  all  ai?e»  haa  been 
mi>st  frui'f'i;  where  men  have  sought  power 
beyond  themselves  to  accomplish  '-he  se«m- 
in^ly  Impossible  This  Pjwer  we  c.ill  Ood 
Eat-n  man  has  his  own  '.mpres-iton  if  O'-d  s 
form  but  each  recognizes  that  He  emh.xlles 
life  love  light.  Justice  incl  rlghtenu.'iness 
Wi'.h  a  constant  seeking  of  Otid  s  power  these 
q'lailtles  flourish  in  a  cummunity  »  state,  a 
province    and  a  nation 

People  especially  Klwan.ans  are  demon- 
strating by  their  daily  living  that  CkxI  Is  not 
dead  The  Oxl  of  >ur  fathers  Is  more  than 
adequate  to  provide  for  all  the  needa  of  this 
ipace  age 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Klwanls  In- 
ternationa; publicly  and  proudly  express  Its 
belief  in  a  living  constant  and  loving  God 
ir.d  -hallenge  every  K:wan:an  to  activate  his 
faith  in  ill  of  life  4  relationships 

RE^PCl-r   FOR  LAW  AND  OROCX 

Governments  of  free  men  have  through  the 
years  been  fnunded  upon  the  rule  >f  law. 
with  a  coiisequent  re«p«ct  and  adherence  to 
law  and  order  No  free  nation  ran  long  endure 
where  th«  rule  of  law  is  made  secondarv 
to  unrestrained  action  by  the  mob  .ind  the 
crinUnal  An  increasing  lack  of  respect  for 
law  and  >rder  'hreatened  anarchy  and  a 
soaring  gener.a;  -rime  rate  .*iave  c.iused  grave 
concern  m  all  rlght-thlnlting  men 

In  a  free  society  each  individual  must  obev 
law  and  foster  order  This  responsibility  can- 
not be  delegated  solely  to  the  elected  and  ap- 
pointed leadership  Each  Klw.inian  must  be- 
come personally  Involved 

Therefore    be  it  resolved  that 

1  Klwanlans  become  informed  as  to  the 
causes  which  create  disorder  in  our  society 
and  be  active  participants  and  constructive 
leaders  m  removing  the  causes  of  such  dis- 
order and   the  disruption  of  public  services 

2  Klwanls  Clubs  and  all  Klwanlans  by 
precept  and  example,  become  Involved  in  an 
aggressive  campaign  tu  restore  respect  for 
law  and  order  u.'  support  and  commend  en- 
forcement agencies  public  officials  and  in- 
dividuals charged  with  enforcing  the  law: 
to  be  vigilant  and  interested  in  both  the  elec- 
tion and  the  app<Jintment  of  members  of  the 
Judiciary  who  enforce  our  laws  .ind  inter- 
pret our  constitutions,  to  demand  and  aid 
In  the  prosecution  of  those  wh'i  tinder  exlst- 
ijig  laws  would  create  anarchy  and  generally 
flout  the  law,  and  further  work  toward  the 
strengthening  of  our  laws  to  preserve  our 
heritage  of  freedom 

aSSeONSlBLE  crrUlENiiHIP 

A  virile  society  requires  an  informed  citi- 
zenship Klwanlans.  bv  heritage  and  through 
their  well  respected  motto  We  Build."  are 
actively  involved  in  maintaining  and 
strengthenitig    >ur  democratic  society 

Since  the  fotindations  of  our  democracy 
and  of  the  governments  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  are  under  attack  today  as  never 
before,  and  since  Klwanlans  are  dedicated 
to  the  Increase  of  righteousness.  Justice,  pa- 
triotism and  g'odwiU 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  Klwan- 
lans— 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1  Conduct  and  support  nr.n-partlsan  pro- 
grams whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  fully  in- 
form the  voter  concerning  each  Issue  and 
each  candidate,  and  oppose  any  tactic  that 
appears  to  encourage   uninformed   voting. 

2  Personally  obey  all  laws  and  stress  obe- 
dience of  the  law  in  all  our  relationships. 

3.  Actively  participate  to  the  fullest  of  our 
ability  In  community  affairs. 

uioNrrY  or  thi  individual 

Every  person  has  the  capacity  to  make 
some  contribution  to  others,  yet  some  In- 
dividuals lose  their  incentive  early  and  go 
'hrough  life  with  little  or  no  purpose 
Klwanls  has  long  accepted  the  fact  that 
no  man  Is  an  island  '  Although  we  need 
continuing  programs  designed  to  show  we 
'ire  we  believe  that  a  successful  future 
Icpends  on  pe<^>ple  solving  many  "f  their 
own  problems  rather  t.han  looking  com- 
plt'tely  to  others  for  solutions 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  *hat  Kl- 
w.\  n  Is 

1  Emphasize  the  ltnp<'irtance  ,ind  '..ilue 
of  every  individual  In  all  stations  of  life 

2  Encourage  other  orgaiUzatlori*  busi- 
nesses and  professions  to  develop  programs 
of  Incentive  and  opportunity  which  empha- 
size the  dignity  of   the  Individual 

3  Apply  ,ind  use  the  truth  that  free  men 
must  be  challenged  to  care  for  tJielr  families 
and  neighbors  and  never  to  .iccept  a  guar- 
anteed existence 

4  Recognize  that  man  needs  t<j  work,  and 
encourige  each  Itlzen  t,<3  take  pride  In  all 
vocations    necessary    lor   our    life 

orrENSE    AGAINST    Co-JMUNIST    AGCkESSION 

For  many  years  the  forces  of  communism 
have  directed  their  Insidious  efforts  toward 
the  destruction  of  the  free  way  of  life  of 
peoples  if  'he  earth  They  have  svicceeded 
in  many  countries  and  have  taken  awny 
the  prfK-esnes  of  democracy  and  'he  liberties 
to  which  free  men  have  become  .iccustomed 
Today  tlie  military  forces  of  the  I'lilted 
States  and  if  other  free  nations  are  engaged 
in  irined  conflict  with  the  forces  of  com- 
munism who  continue  their  effurts  '.o  spread 
their  Idei.ilogy  und  destroy  'he  freedom  if 
more  people 

Be  It  resolved  that  It  should  be  the  solemn 
duty  of  the  governments  of  free  people  of 
the  world  to  prosecute  this  or  any  such 
conflict  with  vigor  and  determination  so  as 
to  secure  a  speedy  and  lionorable  conclusion 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  it  should  be 
the  solemn  duty  of  Uie  Individual  to  support 
the  active  struggle  against  communism  at 
home  and  abroad 

ILLEGAL  DRt'O     rRAFHC 

The  use  of  habit-formmg  drugs  .md  those 
upon  which  a  person  unwittingly  i>ecomes 
dependent  is  increivsmg  .it  a  dangeroius  rate 

Many  of  these  drugs  ire  useful  under  ade- 
quate supervision  and  with  due  precautions 
However,  the  hublt-forming  properties  or  the 
Illusions  of  grandeur  which  some  drugs  pro- 
duce lend  themseUes  to  exploitation  by  un- 
scrupulous ■. endors  National  and  inierna- 
tiiinal  crime  s>ndlcaies  prev  on  those  who 
become  addicted  tu  .md  dependent  upon  one 
■  IT  more  of  these  chemicals 

Therefore    be   it   re«oUed   that   we — 

1  Utilize  (111  of  the  methods  available  to 
combat  the  unprescribed  use  of  narcotics, 
sedatives,  tranquilizers  and  hallucinatory 
drugs. 

2  aupp<jrt  rigid  legislation  to  prevent  their 
unauthorized  vale 

i  Demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws 
designed  to  «top  vicious  and  Illegal  traffic  in 
dangerous  drugs. 

4  IruUate  the  use  of  educational  programs 
'o  parents,  schools  and  colleges  In  order  to 
.ilert  our  young  people  to  the  dangers  of 
starting  on  a  course  of  drug  use  which  will 
lead  to  addiction  or  dependence  and  ultimate 
deterioration 
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FAMILY    BErNION    DAY 

Tlie  family  Is  the  fundamental  unit  of 
society 

To  combat  an  increasing  eiidency  to  fras;- 
inent  the  family,  we  .igree  with  Preeddnis 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge  that  a  Family 
Reunion  Day  is  nei-e.^sary  to  help  preserve 
and  strengthen  the  family  unit  in  order  to 
reaffirm  its  role  m  maintaining  national 
morality   and    strength 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  iliat  Kiwtui 
International  Joins  with  Freedoms  F>uinda- 
tlon  In  the  deslenatlon  of  a  dav  each  year  lo 
be  known  iis  F.imllv  Reunion  Day.  and  .sks 
each  Klwanls  Club  to  promote  Its  ob.serv  -ice 
within  Its  communltv  .tnd  urges  all  Klwan- 
lans to  particip.tte  in  the  celebr.itlon  nf  'Jks 
day  with  their  families  lurther  that  Ki*  in- 
lans  everywhere  invite  all  petiple  to  oln 
with  us  in  the  observunce  of  Family  Reunion 
Day 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  KIwaius  Inter- 
national commends  ,ind  thanks  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  its  expression 
of  support  of  Family  Reunion  Day  through 
the  unanim  us  passage  ■ 'f  Senate  Joint  Rpso. 
lutlon  165  by  both  the  US  Senate  ai.ii  ■  he 
U  S  House  of  RepresentiJtlves  autho.-i.'r-^ 
•he  President  of  the  United  States  •  :r  - 
■l.ilin  August  11,  1968.  as  Family  Rei;:.:  ii 
Dav  .lUd  calling  upon  the  people  f  -.e 
United  States  to  observe  stich  day  ,i;  |  r  - 
prlately  further  that  Klwanls  Internal;  nal 
particularly  commends  the  sponsors  of  SJ 
Res  165.  tWM  past  District  Governors  of  Kl- 
wanls International.  U  S.  Senators  Karl 
Mundt  and  John  Sparkman.  and  the  o. 
sfjonsors.  Senators  .1.  Caleb  Boggs.  Krir.li 
Carlson  Everett  M  Dlrksen.  Paul  J  Fan:. in 
Roman  L  Hruska  Jennings  Randolph  ,nd 
.lohn  Tower  .is  well  as  the  .sponsors  nf  ,  i»r. - 
tlcal  House  resolutions.  Represen"..-;  >••; 
James  F  Battln  Harley  O  Staggers  !' .?e 
Belcher  Kenneth  J  Gray.  Jack  Brinklev 
William  Broomfleld  James  C  Gardner  Kd- 
ward  R  Rovbal  Glenn  R  Davis  Del  Claw- 
son  John  R  Dellenback  Edward  Derwinskl. 
Robert  Dule  John  J  Duncan  Glenard  P 
Mpscomb  Garner  E  Shrlver  Sam  Steieer, 
Seym^c.ir  Halpern  Llovd  Meeds  P:iul  O  Rog- 
ers Ge<irge  E  Brown  Jr  J  Herbert  Burke. 
F>ank  Stub!)leneld  Edward  G  Blester,  Jr. 
Melv  in  Price  E  RoKs  Adair.  John  Djwdv,  Wil- 
liam D  Hui.g.ite  Robert  I,  LeKgett.  Samuel 
S  Stralton  ind  further  that  copies  'if  'his 
Family  Reunion  Day  resolution  be  sent  «ith 
m  appropriate  letter  from  Klwanls  Interna- 
tional to  eai  h  of  the  .ilxive  named  Senators 
and  Representatives 

PRAtTICE    AND    PROMOTE    SAFETY 

.\ccidents  continue  to  take  a  terrific  toll 
■  t  lite  .md  result  in  permanent  Injuries,  .is 
well  .IS  untold  sufTerlng  to  many  :'f  ''Ur 
citizens. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  'hat  we  appoint 
ourselves  a  committee  of  275  000  Klwanlans 
to  live  safely  and  urge  the  practice  thereof 

First  In  iur  homes  bv  such  measures  as 
Installing  needed  safety  bars  In  our  bath- 
rooms, pro',  idmg  extra  stair  rails,  fastei-.lr.g 
down  rugs,  replacing  cracked  or  broken  win- 
dow panes,  clearing  all  stairways  to  eliminate 
hazards,  and  by  safely  storing  dangerous 
drugs,  medicines,  poisons  and  hrearms,  es- 
pecially  beyond   the   reach   of  children 

Second  On  the  highways  by  lawful,  care- 
ful.  (lefeiislve  and  courteous  drumg  on  'l^e 
part  of  ourselves  and  our  families 

Third  In  'lUr  occupational  pursuits  by 
the  elimination  of  hazardous  conditions  .ind 
practices 

Fourth  In  recreation  by  the  exercise  it 
care  and  good  judgment  on  land,  water  and 
in  the  air 

ACTIVE    PARTICIPATION     WITH    YOtTTH 
oRCANIZArlONS 

The  interdependence  if  age  groups  In  .i 
free  society  Is  an  accepted  fact 

Klwanls  recognizes  Its  respwnslbUltles  to 
youth  organizations  by  furnishing  manp<5'.ier 
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and  nscal  guidance.  Although  great  contrlbu- 
vons  have  been  made  In  the  past,  we  must 
make  an  even  greater  personal  effort  with 
jur  'wn  Circle  K  and  Key  Clubs,  as  well  as 
Bov  Scouts.  Boys'  Clubs.  4-H  Clubs  and 
other  organizations  that  properly  mold  the 
-ber  character  and  goals  of  our  youth. 
S  >•*■  therefLire.  be  It  resolved  that — 
1  Every  Klwanls  Club  evaluate  Its  sponsor- 
ship of  youth  prottrams  as  to  its  local  com- 
munitys  needs  capacity  and  ability. 

'  Each  Kiwanian  determine  what  he  can 
personally  give  in  time,  talent,  effort,  friend- 
ship and  guidance  to  Klwanls-sponsored  or- 
(janizntlons 

3  Klwanlans,  individually  and  collectively, 
encouraee  young  people  to  take  an  active 
role  in  youth  organizations  that  inculcate 
nitrtl  and  Bpirltual  values  and  develop  re- 
sponsible, serviceable  citizens 

4  Klwanlans  recognize  our  sponsored 
vouth  programs  t  i  be  examples  of  superior 
kctivlties  and  leadership  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledge .md  proclaim  the  -good"  of  our 
youth. 

CONSERVATION  OF  HtMAN   AND  NATt'RAL 
RESOIRCE.S 

Human  and  natural  resources  are  God- 
given.  However,  In  txiay^  society  both  are 
beli.g  dissipated  and   abused 

Klwanls  Clubs  and  modern  technology 
:.ne  made  great  progress  m  combating  this 
problem,  but  conservation  of  these  resources 
:s  still  the  key  to  survival 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  — 

1  Klwanls  Clubs  continue  to  explore  all 
me.uis  lor  clTectively  using  the  accumulated 
:iiid  potential  skills  of  citizens  of  all  ages 

;  Klwanlans  serve  as  an  example  by  obey- 
ing all  conservation  laws  and  encouraging 
their  strict  enforcement 

3  Klwanls  Clubs  publicly  recognize  indi- 
viduals, industries  and  institutions  for  Initi- 
ating and  particiinitlne  in  programs  designed 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  land,  air  and  water 
pollution. 

WELCOME  TO    KIWANIS 

-u.ce  liL'^t  we  met  in  Hoviston,  Texas.  Kl- 
•Aaius  Clut)6  have  been  organized  in  Panama. 
I;.\.v  Taiwan  Korea,  Trinidad  and  Sweden. 
These  have  joined  the  Klwanis  family  and 
now  Klwanls  International  extends  into 
twentv-eight  countries  of  the  free  world. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  delegates 
assembled  at  Toronto.  Ontario,  at  the  53rd 
Convention  of  Klwanls  International,  that 
we  welcome  the  cotn.tries  of  Panama.  Italy, 
Titiwan.  Korea.  Trinidad,  and  Sweden  Into 
the  Klwanis  family  We  reaffirm  our  welcome 
to  the  other  countries  that  have  become  a 
part  of  Klwanis  since  we  met  in  Convention 
assembled  at  Toronto.  Ontario.  In  1961. 

WORLD    PFACE 

The  blessings  of  peace  are  paramount  In 
tne  thinking  of  freedom  loving  peoples.  To- 
day we  have  war  and  threats  of  war  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  world 

Lostme  peace  will  come,  not  when  fighting 
ceases  but  when  the  causes  of  war  are  both 
understood  and  removed,  and  men  of  all 
nations  are  willing  to  treat  each  other  as 
brothers 

Therefore,  be  :t  resolved  that  Klwanlans — 

1  Present  proKrams  of  education  that  will 
personally  involve  them  In  a  coop>eratlve  en- 
deavnr  for  peace 

2  Acquire,  individually  and  collectively,  a 
greater  knowledge  of  every  nation's  history, 
language,  political  organizations,  sports,  cus- 
toms .^nd  ideals 

3.  Become  personally  involved  In  the  re- 
habilitation of  victims  of  war — especially 
children,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

4  Make  full  use  of  Canada-United  States 
Ojodwill  Week  to  dramatize  the  manner  in 
which  two  nations  can  live  together  In  peace. 

KlWANIS    INTERNATIONAL ETJKOPE 

We,  the  delegates  to  the  53rd  Annual  Con- 
vention of  Klwanls  International,  take  great 
pride  and  Joy  in  welcoming  Klwanls  Int«r- 
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national— Europe  to  our  growing  Klwanis 
family.  Under  the  strong  leadership  of  its 
own  officers  and  Council  of  Founders.  Kl- 
wanls International — Europe  is  bringing  to 
the  countries  in  its  territory  the  benefits  of 
Klwanls  public  service  and  personal  involve- 
ment. By  strict  adherence  to  our  six  objects 
and  continuing  devotion  to  our  motto  'We 
Build,"  we  are  confident  that  Klwanls  Inter- 
national—Europe will  carry  the  banner  of 
Klwanls  Into  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
communities  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  the  concept  of  service  to  others  has 
brought  an  acceptance  and  appreciation  for 
Klwanls  to  the  founding  countries— the 
United  States  and  Canada— we  have  every 
confidence  that  this  same  concept  will  serve 
to  enhance  the  stature  and  prestige  of  Kl- 
wanls International— Europe  throughout  the 
countries  It  will  serve. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  delegates 
assembled  at  this  53rd  Annual  Convention  of 
Klwanls  International  warmly  welcome  Kl- 
wanls International— Europe  and  direct  that 
this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  convention  and  a  copy  be  forwarded 
to  the  officers  and  Council  of  Pounders  of  Kl- 
wanls International — Europe 


VISTA 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  present  tinie.  when  we 
are  beset  with  problems  at  home  and 
abroad,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  is  responding  to 
the  challenge  these  problems  present. 

Seven  years  ago  President  Kennedy 
founded  the  Peace  Corps;  almost  4  years 
ago.  President  Johnson  founded  VISTA. 
In  so  doing,  both  men  showed  the  in- 
sight that  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  great 
leader.  They  saw  in  the  young  people  of 
America  a  great  untapped  resource. 
Their  ability,  their  energy,  their  enthusi- 
asm needed  only  to  be  channeled  through 
effective  organization. 

So  they  provided  the  organization :  the 
Peace  Corps  for  those  who  wished  to 
serve  abroad;  and  VISTA  for  the  increas- 
ing number  who  wished  to  serve  at  home. 
\TSTA,  though  younger  than  the  Peace 
Corps,  has  shown  remarkable  growth 
under  the  extremely  capable  guidance  of 
Mr.  William  H.  Crook,  retiring  direc- 
tor. In  the  face  of  increasingly  complex 
and  increasingly  pressing  domestic  is- 
sues, which  require  all  the  talent  that 
can  be  mustered  to  face  them.  VISTA 
deserves  every  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  followiiig  article: 
VISTA  Gains  RECRtnrs  as  the  Peace  Corps 
Lags — Oltcoing  Chief  of  Volunteers 
Says  YotrrH  Is  Concerned  Wtth  Domestic 
Probleims 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftusi 
WASHIN..TON.  July  3 —The  Peace  Corps'  re- 
cruiting lag  apparently  reflects  a  sharpened 
awareness  of  challenges  to  be  met  at  home 
rather  than  a   cooling  of  youths'  desire   to 

serve. 

Some  of  the  evidence  supporting  that  anal- 
ysis l6  the  surge  of  applicants  to  Joint  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  ( VISTA  K  a  pro- 
gram of  the  Office  of  Econor^lc  Opportunity. 


The   program   has   more   volunteers   than   Its 
budget  can  absorb 

VISTA  is  in  many  respects  the  domestic 
counterpart  of  the  Peace  Corps  Its  volun- 
teers not  only  deal  with  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance, as  Peace  Corps  volunteers  do;  their  task 
Is  complicated  as  well  by  racial  discrimina- 
tion. 

■Its  a  great  generation."  said  William  H. 
Crook.  VISTA'S  retiring  director,  discount- 
ing reports  that  disillusionment  with  the 
Vietnam  war  had  'turned  off  young  people 
with  respect  to  all  Government  service 

■This  IS  the  first  year  we  have  not  only  met 
but  exceeded  our  goals."  Mr  Crook  said.  He 
is  about  to  go  overseas  himself  as  Ambassador 
to  Australia. 

results    of    polling 
The  Peace  Corps's  recruiting  goals  for  the 
coming  year  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  and'  the  agency  loresees  greater  recruit- 
ing expense  to  meet  the  lower  goals 

For  this  condition  the  corps  has  borne  a 
variety  of  criticisms,  but  professional  polling 
on  the  campus  suggests  that  the  causes  of 
the  lag  lie  beyond  the  Peace  Corps  control 

The  chief  causes  appear  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  antagonism  toward  Vietnam  policy 
and  a  looking  homeward  at  events  such  ;is 
Negro  protests  and  the  slaying  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

■  The  pendulum  of  history  has  swung  from 
Africa.  Asia  and  Latin  America  to  Harlem, 
Hough  and  Appalachia."  said  a  VISTA  offi- 
cial "It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for 
college  students  to  concentrate  on  youth  in 
Malawi  when  they  know  children  are  starv- 
ing m  Mississippi,  or  to  focus  on  Lfttin- 
American  problems  when  Puerto  Ricans  and 
Mexican-Americans  iire  rejected  by  racists  in 
our  own  land.'' 

Hough  is  a  Negro  section  of  Cleveland 
Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  the  Peace  Corps  Direc- 
tor, while  not  conceding  any  long-term  de- 
cline in  volunteers  during  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said  that  m  travellins  around  the 
United  States  he  found  "u  detectable  move 
for  isolation." 

"An  increasing  number  of  people  are  sny- 
:ntr.  '.•^ince  we  do  not  or  have  not  been  able 
to  solve  our  own  pi-oblems.  ]>erhaps  we  had 
ta"tter  focus  more  attention  and  resources  on 
our  own  problems  at  home  before  we  con- 
tinue our  effort  to  save  the  world.'  "  he  said. 
These  comments  stirred  the  interest  of  the 
commltt<"e  chairman  J  W.  Fulbright,  Demo- 
crat of  .Arkansas,  vi-ho  is  a  friend  of  the  Peace 
Corps  .md  a  foe  of  the  war.  He  wanted  to 
■^n  )w  If  the  war  was  the  ba.sic  cause  of  a 
change  m  attitudes  of  the  American  people 
T  think."  replied  Mr.  Vaughn,  "they  are 
lust  as  disturbed  by  the  racial  problems  m 
our  society.  Certainiv.  the  people  I  talked  to 
are.  the  volunteers  are,  and  more  especially 
m  the  !>a.'^t  few  weeks.   . 


collec.e  students'  views 

The  exchange  took  place  at  a  hearing  on 
April  23.  lust  19  days  after  the  mvirder  of  Dr. 
Kins;  m  Memphis, 

A  recent  Gallup  Poll  of  college  students, 
conducted  under  contract  with  the  O  E  O.. 
reported: 

"Racial  problems  are  regarded  by  half  oi 
the  nation's  college  studenus  as  the  greatest 
social  challenge  their  generation  will  face 
between  now  and   the  year  2000, 

"When  students  who  expressed  .on  interest 
■n  either  VISTA  or  the  Peace  Corps  were 
,^sked  which  program  they  would  prefer,  both 
programs  scored  equally  well 

"A  majority  of  those  students  whose  par- 
ents' annual  income  exceeds  $10,000  indicate 
a  preference  for  the  Peace  Corps,  while  a 
majority  of  students  whose  parents  earn  less 
than  $10,000  prefer  the  VISTA  program. 

■  Students  wi^o  expressed  an  interest  in 
ser.-lng  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  were 
asked  why  they  preferred  the  program  they 
did  Three-fourths  of  the  VISTA  group  said 
that  'It  helps  the  United  States  first '  Among 
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thoa«  who  preferred  service  In  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Ifcrgest  single  reason  mentioned 
vu  that  It  prr^vlded  nn  opportunity  for 
UBvel  ■ 

The  Unila  Harris  polling  organization    un 
der  a  contract  with   the   Peace  Corps,  asked 
soiTie  questions  inspired   trv   published  crl'.t- 
clanvs  of  the  corps   After  a  poll  ut  a  thousand 
college  seniors  last  December   It  reported 

"The  Peace  Corps  Itself  has  been  success- 
ful in  not  equating  Its  existence  with  sup- 
port or  opposition  to  Vietnam  By  M  per  cent 
to  18  p*T  cent,  the  seniors  reject  the  Idea 
that  If  you  really  are  strr>rvgly  opposed  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  the  Peace  Corps  !s  prob- 
ably not  Interested  In  having  you  Join 

lNCVrTABl.1    r*LLOt'T 

However,  the  Harris  (jrgarilzatli>n  ais<j  con- 
cluded that  "the  inevitable  fallout  ^»f  an 
an tl -government  p<«itlon  on  the  war  has 
had  an  impact  on  attitudes  toward  the  Peace 
Corps 

One-quarter  of  the  seniors  agree  that  'a 
lot  of  people  who  might  have  Joined  the 
Peace  Corps  a  few  years  ago  are  sta>-lng  away 
becauae  at  their  opposition  to  United  States 
policy  In  Vietnam  '      it  said 

There  ars  contributory  causes  to  the  Peace 
Conjs    rsorulting  problem 

One  of  them  is  age."  said  the  Harris  re- 
port The  Peace  Corps  has  been  in  existence 
for  seven  years  and  even  with  all  the  good 
things  It  has  done  it  wtiuld  be  difficult  to 
say  the  world  situation  has  greatly  Improved 
in  this  period  " 

WhUe  no  fault  if  the  Ppace  Corps  of 
Course,  this  sense  of  discouragement  is  bound 
to  gradually  dim  the  excitement  and  high 
expectatloJis  for  an  organization  that  began 
with  such  high  hopes  for  change   ' 

VI.STA  is  not  yet  four  vears  jld  It  has 
room  for  only  5  000  volunteers  less  than  a 
third  of  the  Peace  Corps  capacity  but  It  has 
t>een  getting  more  applications  than  the 
Peace   Corps 

VISTA  put  1.9O0  persons  Into  training  In 
June  Its  June  applications  were  120  per  cent 
over  last  Jun»  s 

We  cAn  ftl:  ovu-  scheduled  training  classes 
through  next  December  with  no  new  appli- 
cations at  all   ■  a  VISTA  oflBclal  said. 


AN  18-MILE  ROAD  FOR  JUST  $197 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  196S 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  In- 
credible as  It  may  sound.  18  miles  of  road 
were  constructed  linking  the  commuruty 
of  Navan.  Peru,  with  farmers  in  the 
nearby  countryside  The  $197  was  sup- 
plied through  the  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program,  that  unique  people-to- 
people  program  that  more  and  more  is 
being  acclaimed  as  the  best  barijain  In 
foreign  aid 

Under  the  partners  program,  35  States 
of  the  United  States  have  joined  with 
similar  areas  of  South  and  Central 
America  to  work  on  mutually  beneflclaJ 
projects  The  Slate  of  Texas  has  joined 
with  Peru,  and  in  this  case  the  $197  was 
supplied  by  the  Texas  AFL-<:iO  to  buy 
picks  and  shovels  and  wheelbarrows  to 
construct  the  road.  It  is  more  in  the  long 
list  of  outstanding  accompllshmenta  of 
the  partners  program  and  Its  able  direc- 
tor, Mr.  James  H  Boren 

The  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Oazette-Mall  In 
Charleston.  W,  Va.,  explains  this  amaz- 
ing achievement  in  detail   I  commend  It 
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to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  is  completing 
work  on  the  fiscal  1969  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization: 

OCKAT    OriOO    AT    LrTTl-«    COST      SnUNG« 

A  few  days  agf)  the  Stste  Road  Commis- 
sion received  n  bid  in  excess  of  M  million 
for  crmstructlon  if  a  little  more  than  three 
miles  of  highway  in  Oreenbrler  County 

But  what  would  you  think  of  18  miles  of 
road  for  •IS':^  Incredible^  Certainly  But  the 
18-mlle  road  was  built     and  It  cost  only  919" 

The  SRC  bid.  of  course,  was  for  a  section 
of  highly  exf>ensive  modern  interstate  high- 
way The  other  Job  was  quite  different— yet. 
whoever  heard  of  building  18  miles  of  anv 
kind  of  road   for  »197  In   this  day  and  age"" 

This  seemingly  miraculous  accomplish- 
ment was  the  product  of  a  unique  undertak- 
ing known  as  "The  Partners  of  the  Alliance." 
a  close  relatl.  e  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
which  President  Kenne<lv  started  m  1961  for 
the  social  and  economic  development  of 
Latin  America 

Under  the  Partners  program — which  oper- 
ates within  The  U  S  Agencv  tur  International 
Development  i  .Aid  i  but  is  primarily  a  peo- 
ple-to-people undertaking  for  the  mutual 
t>eneflt  >f  citizens  of  the  US  and  Latin 
America  the  state  of  Texas  is  a  partner  of 
Peru 

And  because  of  this,  that  18  miles  of  road 
was  built  for  tlB? 

Somewhere  in  Peru  there  la  a  village  called 
Navan  And  somewhere  ouMlde  of  Navan 
there  was  a  valley  of  good  furm  land — but 
ir.<icce«8ible  It  was  a  natural  problem  for 
the  P.irtners  of  the  Alliance  Committees  in 
Texas  and  Peru    rind  it  wa.s  solved 

The  Tex.is  AFL  CIO  contributed  SI97  for 
the  purchase  if  picks  shovels  and  wheelbar- 
rows This  eqtiipinent  gave  the  pe<jple  of  the 
fami  valley  the  equipment  they  needed  u> 
turn  a  foot  trail  inU)  a  farm-tu-m.irket  road. 
18  miles  to  the  nearest  public  road  to  N.iv.in 

It  was  h.ird  work  and  it  took  them  nearly 
;i  vear  t4>  complete  the  Job  When  It  was  done 
they  turned  over  the  picks  shovels  and 
wheelbarrows  to  the  pe«>pie  of  Navan.  and 
the  result  was  two  new  schools  and  a  com- 
munity  market 

Everybixly  benefited  The  farm  people 
achieved  a  wav  to  get  their  pnxluce  to  mar- 
ket and  'he  people  of  Navan  had  a  !K)urcp 
of  supply  A  whole  area  was  transformed — 
iind  It  c<»t  only  $197  The  people  in  Texas 
rr.u.st  have  been  pleased  too — but.  and  this 
is  important  the  basic  plan  was  developed 
by  the  partners  In  Peru 

But  this  Is  a  two-way  street:  the  people 
of  the  US  benefit  just  .us  much  as  the  peo- 
ple of  I^tin   America 

Just  one  example  In  Oregon  15  public 
schixjl  districts  and  Coeta  Rica  have  been 
linked  In  a  double-pronge<l  program  provid- 
ing In-servlce  training  for  Costa  Rlcan  pub- 
lic schiiol  .ulminlatrators  and  teachers,  while 
at  the  ianie  time  affording  Oregon  schools 
the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  Costa  Rlcans 
as  experts  In  Spanish  language  programs  and 
Latin   American   social   studies  activities 

There  Is  something  else  remarkable  about 
The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program — the 
federal  government  has  spent  less  than  tl 
million  on  It  In  the  four  years  it  has  been 
In  operation,  while  it  has  attracted  more 
than  110  5  million  In  private  funds  plus  in- 
estimable services 

This  should  be  a  refreshing  interlude  for  a 
Congress  wrestling  over  billions  to  kill  f>eo- 
ple  and  perhaps  even  inspire  it  to  take  a 
friendlier  look  toward  an  inexpensive  pro- 
gram that  Is  making  friends  among  people 
and  a  lasting  contribution  to  peaceful 
progress 

West  Virginia  the  35th  state  in  the  union, 
last  week  became  the  35th  state  to  Join  in 
the  Partners  of  the  .AUlance  Its  partner  state 
Is  Sspinto  Santo  on  :he  Atlantic  coast  of 
Brazil  We  trust  the  partnerstUp  will  be  mu- 
tually beneficial 
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BISHOP  WILLIAM  M  COSGROVE 
AUXILIARY  BISHOP  OF  CLEVE- 
LAND 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  VANEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
September  3.  a  distinjulshed  churchman 
and  community  leader,  Msgr.  William  M 
Cosgrove.  will  be  consecrated  Auxiliar,- 
Bishop  of  Cleveland  In  St  Johns  Caiiie- 
dral.  The  entire  community  share.s  piide 
In  the  elevation  of  Bishop  Cosgrove 

Bishop-elect  Cosgrove  is  a  remarkable 
man  who  has  spent  his  whole  life  in  serv- 
ice to  God  in  the  Cleveland  area  Born 
in  Canton.  Ohio,  he  attended  Cathedral 
Latin  and  St  Ignatius  High  School.s  in 
Cleveland  He  went  to  college  at  John 
Carroll  University  and  studied  theology 
and  philosophy  at  St.  Mary  Seminary 

After  ordination  in  1943.  Father  Co.s- 
grove  served  at  St.  Ignatius  in  Cleveland 
and  then  in  Akron  s  St.  Vincent  parlsht-s 
For  13  years,  he  served  at  Borromeo  Sem- 
inary in  Wlckllffe.  Ohio,  a  suburb  ot 
Cleveland,  as  a  history  professor  and 
spiritual  director  to  young  men  studyint; 
for  the  priesthood. 

On  September  29.  1966.  Monslgnor  Cos- 
grove was  named  as  pastor  of  St  Hern-, 
my  family  parish,  and  later  that  year  iie 
was  elected  first  president  of  the  Priests 
Senate. 

As  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  June 
20,  1968,  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  upon 
the  announcement  of  Monslgnor  Co.s- 
grove  s  designation  as  a  bishop-elect. 

Another  unusual  asjject  of  the  new  bishops 
appointment  is  that  he  has  never  held  a 
chancery  office  and  none  of  his  education  «.is 
received  in  Rome  His  only  post  outside  of 
the  parishes  was  a  professorship  at  Borromeo 
Seminary 

All  of  his  work  has  been  at  the  parish  level 
or  with  the  training  of  priests,  a  circum- 
stance that  should  be  Invaluable  to  him  in 
his  new  responsibility 

On  June  19.  1968.  the  Cleveland  Press 
quoted  Bishop-elect  Cosgrove  at  hi.*- 
Chancery  press  conference,  as  follows: 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  given 
to  me  by  Pope  Paul  to  serve  in  a  position 
s<imewhat  frightening  because  of  the  com- 
plexities and  challenges  of  today's  world 

I  dedicate  myself  to  working  for  belter 
understanding  among  the  races  and.  wf:i 
the  priests'  assistance,  to  bring  the  Christ:..:-. 
g08p)el  to  the  entire  community 

The  whole  Cleveland  community  ap- 
preciates this  honor  to  its  native  son 
and  is  thankful  for  his  elevation  to 
leadership  in  the  diocese. 

Bishop  Cosgrove  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  day-to-day  problems  of  the 
people  of  the  parishes.  He  is  concerneu 
about  the  quality  of  urban  life  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Bishop's  Commit- 
tee on  Urban  Affairs  since  it  wa.- 
founded  2  years  ago.  This  concern  wa.s 
evidenced  in  Bishop  Cosgrove's  remarks 
at  a  press  conference  held  In  connection 
with  the  announcement  of  his  appoint- 
ment: 

I  am  especially  Interested  In  making  what- 
ever contribution  I  can  to  the  priests  ol 
our  diocese,  and  through  them  to  brmK 
the  Christian  gospel  to  tbe  entire  commu- 
nity. Chrlstlaa  and  non-Christian. 
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Bishop  CoBRTOve  comes  from  a  family 
that  is  remartable  for  Its  service  to  Ood. 
Seven  cousins  are  priests  in  three  differ- 
ent orders  in  several  dioceses.  An  aunt  is 
Sister  M.  BasU.  Secretary  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  St.  Augustine,  and  in  addi- 
tion   another  seven  cousins  are  sisters. 
For  such  a  man  and  such  a  family 
we  are  thankful  and  pray  that  God  will 
support  them  in  the  tasks  ahead. 
'  I  would  like  to  Include  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Catholic  Universe  BuUetin.  the 
official    publication    of    the    Cleveland 
Catholic  Diocese,  describing  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Parish  Priest  of  St.  Henry's 
to  auxiliary  bishop  of  Cleveland: 
Mi.ssiGNOR  Cosgrove  Is  Named  an  Auxiliary 
P'.'je   Paul   VI   reached   Into   a   parish   this 
weeK  to  appoint  Msgr.  William  M.  Cosgrove 
aux::iary    bishop    of    the    Cleveland    diocese. 
Usually  bishops  are  named  from  the  chan- 
t-erv  i>r  semlnarv  staffs,  but  the  pope  tapped 
•  he    jiistor   of   the   raclally-mlxed   St.   Henry 
p&ris'h  to  help  Bishop  Clarence  G.  Issenmann 
.idnunister  the  diocese. 

Though  the  bishop-elect  will  not  be  con- 
sec- 1  ted  until  later  in  the  summer.  Bishop 
Issenmann  lost  no  tUne  In  putting  him  to 
work  Less  than  two  hours  after  the  ap- 
pointment became  known.  Bishop  Issenmann 
Unci  iiuned  him  vicar  general  of  the  diocese. 
Mscjr  Cosgrove.  51.  is  an  affable,  approach- 
fthif    priest— -popular    with    the    clergy    and 

laitv  .Ullte. 

In  December  1966  he  was  elected  chairman 
ot  :iie  Senate  of  Priests,  a  post  he  has  held 
since  He  is  familiar  with  the  aspirations  of 
prie'-ts  their  problems  and  capabilities. 

Since  January  1966  he  has  been  diocesan 
modi-rator  of  the  CurslUo  movement.  In  this 
p.^t  !ie  learned,  first  hand,  the  aspirations— 
and  .sometimes  the  Impatience — of  the  laity. 
Appointment  of  Msgr  Cosgrove  oomes  ]ust 
two  weeks  after  the  appointment  of  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Clarence  E.  Elwell  as  bishop  of  the 
Columbus  diocese.  Bishop  Elwell,  present 
vici.r  general,  will  be  Installed  there  Aug.  22. 
(•:e\ eland's  second  auxiliary — Bishop  John 
P  Wheaton — left  Cleveland  In  February  1967 
to  Dpcome  bishop  of  Elrle. 

Be! ore  becoming  tlie  second  pastor  of  St. 
Heiirv  Parish  on  Cleveland's  Southeast  Side. 
Msgr  Cosgrove  has  been  spiritual  director 
and  lustory  professsor  at  Borromeo  Seminary 
lor  13  vears. 

At  a  press  conference  In  the  bishop's  of- 
fice Wednesday,  the  bishop-elect  seemed  em- 
b.irr.issed  by  the  attention  of  reporters,  tele- 
visum  cameras  and  tape  recorders. 

He  laughed  heartily  and  often  and  several 
tinu-5  passed  questions  back  to  the  Inter- 
viewers, saying  he  just  wasn't  an  expert  In 
edUL-ailon  and  other  fields  mentioned. 

In  .1  brief  statement.  Msgr.  Cosgrove  Indi- 
cated his  special  Interests:  the  priests  of  the 
diocese,  the  problems  of  the  city  and  the 
need  tar  a  greater  understanding  among  the 
races. 
He  said: 
I  deeply  appreciate  the  opportunity  that 
P'ipe  Paul  has  given  me  to  work  as  an  assist- 
ant to  Bishop  Issenmann  In  the  pastoral 
Lire  of  the  people  In  the  Diocese  of  Cleve- 
lar.d 

I  am  somewhat  frightened  by  the  com- 
plexities of  the  office  of  bishop,  especially  In 
in  ,ige  which  offers  such  great  challenges  to 
the  Church,  but  I  trust  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  supply  for  my  Ignorance. 

I  am  especially  Interested  In  making 
wi.aever  contribution  that  I  can  to  the 
priests  of  our  diocese,  and  through  them  to 
bring  the  Christian  gospel  to  the  entire  com- 
mimity,  Christian  and  non-Chrtstlan. 

I  am  also  deeply  Interested  In  the  prob- 
lems of  the  city,  especially  the  need  for  a 
greater  understanding  among  the  races,  and 


I  Blutll  dwUoate  myself  to  doing  whatever  I 
o*n  in  this  az«*. 

"I  adt  the  prayers  of  all  the  people  of  the 
greater  Cleveland  community  to  assist  me 
In  my  ministry" 

Bishop  Issenmann,  obviously  delighted 
with  the  appointment.  Issued  this  state- 
ment: 

"Our  Joy  is  double,  both  that  the  Diocese 
of  Cleveland  has  a  new  auxiliary  bishop,  and 
that  Our  Holy  Father's  appointment  Is  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  William  M,  Cosgrove,  present- 
ly pastor  of  St.  Henry  Parish.  Cleveland. 

"Bishop-elect  Cosgrove  brings  a  rich  ex- 
perience In  his  26  years  as  a  priest  of  the 
diocese  to  his  new  responsibilities  as  a  bishop 
and  as  auxiliary  bishop.  He  will  be  25  years 
a  priest  on  Dec.  18,  of  this  year. 

"Bishop-elect  Cosgrove  Is  familiar  with 
parochial  life,  for  he  has  served  as  assistant 
in  parishes  both  In  Akron  and  In  Cleveland, 
and  as  pastor  of  St.  Henry"s.  He  was.  In  the 
Intervening  years  between  1953  and  1966,  the 
spiritual  director  at  Borromeo  Seminary.  In 
that  office  he  had  the  responsibility  of  the 
spiritual  formation  of  the  seminarians  as 
future  priests. 

"He  has  the  confidence  of  the  priests  of 
the  Diocese,  evidenced  by  their  choice  of  him 
as  the  first  president  of  the  Senate  of  Priests. 
"Personally  I  am  delighted  to  have  Bishop- 
elect  Cosgrove  In  this  closer  relationship  as 
auxiliary  bishop,  for  our  mutual  spiritual 
giUdance  of  the  Church  of  our  diocese.  He 
has  been  very  helpful  and  always  generously 
cooperative  In  the  several  offices  which  he 
has  held,  especially  so,  since  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  Priests'  Senate 

"I  am  pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
name  Bishop-elect  Cosgrove  as  vicar  general 
of  the  diocese.  We  ask  the  prayers  of  priests. 
Religious  and  laity  for  God"s  blessings  upon 
him  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  our  mutual  concerns," 

It  was  not  known  where  the  bishop-elect 
will  live.  Bishop  Elwell  lives  In  a  suite  at 
the  cathedral  rectory.  Msgr.  Cosgrove  could 
maintain  his  residence  at  St.  Henry  Parish. 
Msgr.  Cosgrove's  statement  was  in  a  way 
a  statement  of  hlo  philosophy — one  that  he 
has  been  following  as  pastor,  educator  and 
priest's  representative. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bishops 
Committee  on  Urban  Affairs  since  It  was 
founded  two  years  ago 

Last  summer  he  was  the  first  Catholic 
voice  to  support  the  strikers  in  the  1 1-month 
strike  of  St.  Luke  Hospital  employes. 

His  statement  quoted  the  Vatican  II  doc- 
uments and  encyclicals  about  the  overall 
principle  of  unionization  and  he  urged 
Catholic  hospitaU  not  to  fight  union  efforts 
If  attempts  were  made  to  organize  them.  He 
testified  for  legUlatlon  to  end  the  strike  at 
City  Hall. 

Shortly  after  going  to  St.  Henry  Parish. 
he  encouraged  parishioners  toward  a  more 
active  parish  life  by  asking  them  in  a  sur- 
vey, since  copied  widely,  what  they  had  to 
contribute  to  the  parish  and  what  they 
thought  the  parish  should  contribute  to 
their  lives. 

He  emphasized  personal  contact  there. 
Just  this  week,  It  was  announced  that  St. 
Henry  would  contribute  Its  parish  convent 
for  use  as  a  multi-service  community  serv- 
ice The  Dominican  Sisters  will  move  to  the 
convent  of  the  adjoining  Hoban-Domlnlcan 
High  School  and  the  emptied  convent  will 
bo  operated  by  the  Greater  Cleveland  Neigh- 
borhood Centers  Association. 

In  April  Msgr.  Cosgrove  represented  the 
Priests  Senate  at  the  formation  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Priests  Council  In  Des 
Plalnes.  ni. 

He  referred  to  It  during  the  press  confer- 
ence Wednesday  saying  that  he  believed  the 
new  federaUon  would  look  outside  of  Itself, 
unlike  many  unions  which  too  often  look 
Inalde  themselves.  He  repeated  that  theme. 
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that  prlesU  are  intensely  interested  In  what 
they  can  do  In  the  world,  several  times. 

The  bishop-elect  has  been  active  In  ecu- 
menical programs  in  his  neighborhood.  In 
April  he  took  part  in  a  memorial  service  for 
the  assassinated  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  at 
Aldersgate  Methodist  Church  In  Warrensvlile 
Heights. 

Msgr.  Cosgrove  will  be  the  22d  priest  from 
the  Cleveland  diocese  to  become  a  bishop. 

He  was  born  In  Canton  and  attended  St. 
John  School  there  one  year  before  his  family 
moved  to  Cleveland.  Here  he  attended  Cath- 
edral Latin  School  for  one  year.  St.  Ignatltis 
High  for  his  last  two.  John  Carroll  Univer- 
sity and  St.  Mary  Seminary.  He  received  a 
ma8ter"s   degree   In   history   from  Carroll   in 

1956 

He  was  ordained  Dec.  18,  1943,  by  Arch- 
bishop Edward  P.  Hoban.  His  first  assignment 
was  as  assistant  at  St.  Vincent  Parish.  Akron. 
After  that  he  was  assistant  at  St.  Ignatius 
Parish  here  until  Sept.  17,  1963,  when  he  was 
named  spiritual  director  and  professor  at 
Borromeo  Seminary.  In  1960  he  was  named 
a  papal  chamberlain  by  Pope  Paul  VI. 

In  January  1966  he  was  named  a  domesUc 

prelate.  ,    ,     , 

Less  than  a  vear  ago  at  St.  Henry's  he  In- 
troduced a  series  of  special  "neighborhood 
Masses."  with  groups  of  about  100  people  aU 
from  the  same  neighborhood  assisting  at  a 
community-atmosphere  Mass. 

His  mother.  Margaret,  has  been  living  with 
him  at  St.  Henry's  for  about  a  year  His 
father.  William,  died  when  he  was  about  a 
year  old  during  the  Influenza  epidemic  of 
1917.  He  has  a  brother.  Joseph,  who  lives  In 

El  vrl& 

Msgr  Cosgrove  has  "at  least"  seven  cousins 
who  are  priests.  In  three  orders  and  several 
dioceses.  Cousins  here  Include  Father  Bernard 
V  Brady,  pastor  of  St.  Gabriel,  Mentor;  Fa- 
ther William  J.  Englert.  assistant  at  St  Fe- 
Ucltas,  and  Jesuit  Father  Eugene  F.  Hattle, 
Patna  Jesuit  Mission  procurator  here. 

An  aunt  is  Sister  M.  Basil,  secretary  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charltv  of  St.  Augustine  at 
St.  Augustine  He  has  seven  cousins  who  are 

Sisters.  „  ^ 

The  appointment  of  Msgr.  Cosgrove  was 
announced  In  Washington  by  Archbishop 
Lulgi  Ralmondl,  apostolic  delegate  in  the 
US  Along  with  his  appointment  as  Cleve- 
land auxiliary,  he  was  named  titular  bishop 
of  Trislpa. 


CAPTIVE  NATIONS  WEEK,  HERE 
AND  ABROAD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr    DERWINSKI.   Mr.   Speaker,   al- 
though the  so-called  good  as  well  as  bad 
Communists  clamor  for  the  elimination 
of  Captive  Nations  Week,  the  1968  ob- 
servance was  conducted  successfully  both 
here  and  abroad.  From  PhUadelphia  to 
Chicago   to   Los   Angeles    and   over   to 
Taipei  Free  China,  rallies  were  held  to 
signify  the  dedication  of  free  men  to  the 
freedom   and  independence  of   all   the 
captive  nations,  including  those  m  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  can  thank  God  that 
there  are  mUllons  in  the  free  worid  who 
are  not  deceived  by  the  propaganda  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  emanating  from 
Moscow  and  its  syndicate  members. 

The  success  of  the  10th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  following  examples  of  national 
and  IntemaUonal  activity:  First,  proc- 
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lamations  by  Gov  John  A  Love,  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Mayor  George  O  Selbels.  of 
Birmingham.  Ala  :  second,  news  reports 
of  th°  week  m  the  Sunday.  July  21  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  and  In  the  July  19-20 
Lssues  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  third,  an 
excellent  .syndicated  c jlumn  by  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer.  fourth,  the  messages  of 
President  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the  oto- 
servance  In  the  Republic  of  China  and. 
fifth,  the  address  by  Vice  President  Yen 
Chla-kan  at  the  Taipei  rally  on  July  19: 

P«orL\MArn>N      CAPTtvr    N»ri"NS   Wlek 
■JVLY    14-20     ISrtd 

Whereaa  Czechoslovakia  Estonlii  Hun- 
gary Latvia  Lithuania  Polind.  Ukrr^lne  imd 
many  other  natlon.s  throughout  the  world 
have  been  ma<le  captive  bv  fhe  Imperialistic 
and  aggresBlve  policies  of  the  spreading  Rus- 
»1  in  Communism    and 

Whereas  the  freedom  hr.in?  people  of 
theae  captive  natl  >n.s  having  a  great  hlstorl- 
ca;  past  of  self  government  are  continuing 
their  striiggle  for  national  independence  and 
individual  liberties    and 

Wher^ia.  principles  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice ire  Uie  cornerstones  of  our  American 
democracy    and 

Whereas  It  Is  vital  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  the  whole  free 
world  that  the  freedom  of  the  captive  nations 
should  be  restored, 

N  TW  therefore  I  John  .^  Ijove  Governor 
of  the  State  o(  Colorado  do  hereby  proclaim 
the  week  of  July  14  through  Julv  20.  In  the 
year  1968.  as  Captive  Nations  Week  in  Colo- 
rado and  urge  our  citizens  to  Join  a  common 
efTort  to  assist  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world  in  their  struggle  for  national  Inde- 
pendence 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Executive 
Seal  of  the  State  of  Colorado  this  Fifteenth 
Day  of  July.  A  D    1968 

John  A   Love. 

Goremor 

PHOCLAMATtOM 

Whcreu."!  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment—  based  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed'  which  has  existed  in  the  United 
States  of  America  for  192  years,  his  resulted 
in  the  devel  ipment  of  .\  warm  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  the  aspirations  for  freedom 
of  peoples  everywhere  and  in  the  recognition 
of  the  natural  mterdependency  of  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  the  world,   and 

Whereas,  the  en.slavement  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  worlds  population  by  Communist 
Imperialism  makes  a  m..ickery  of  the  Idea  of 
peaceful  co-existence  between  nations  and 
constitutes  an  impediment  to  the  natural 
bonds  of  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  other  peoples,   and 

Whereas,  since  1918  the  Imperialistic  and 
aggressive  policies  of  the  vast  military  des- 
potisms of  International  Communism  have 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  constant  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  of  all 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world:  and 

Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  the 
Communl.it  regimes  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
of  the  national  Independence  of  Poland. 
Hungary  Lithuania.  Ukraine  Czechoslovakia. 
Latvia  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Rumania. 
East  Oermmv  Bulgaria.  Mainland  China. 
.\rmenla  .\zerbaljan  Georgl  i  North  Korea. 
.Albania  tdel-Ural.  Tibet,  Cossackla.  T^irkes- 
tan.  North  Vietnam.  Serbia.  Croatia.  Slovenia, 
Cuba  and  others,  and 

Whereas.  ;t  ii>  .  iial  to  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world  that  the  desire  for 
liberty  .tnd  independence  n  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive 

Now  therefore,  1.  Oeorge  O  Selbels.  Jr  . 
Mayor  ol  the  City  of  Birmingham.  Alabama, 
do  hereby  designate  the  week  of  July  14-20, 
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196«  as  Captive  Nattona  Week  and  urge  that 
a.l  ciuaerxi  support  this  annual  reoo^nlUon 
of  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Communist 
dominated  and  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world 

•••  reif.i.n   'heir  frt^etli'in 

In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  City  of 
Birmingham  to  be  afHxed  this  17th  day  of 
July.   1968 

Oconee  G.  Seibels. 

Mayor. 

From  the  Chicago  Sunday  Sun-Times.  July 

21,  19681 

Captivb  Nations  Parade  in  Loop 

ChlM0ONM  Of  15  nations  now  ruled  by 
CoiBBntBM  governments  paraded  on  State 
Street  Saturday  to  open  Captive  Nations 
Week 

.\bout  25  floats  and  marching  units  Joined 
the  procession,  paced  by  the  music  of  seven 
bands 

Many  of  the  marchers  wore  native  cos- 
tumes, and  foreign  flags  flew  on  both  sides 
of  the  street 

The  march  began  at  Warker  and  ended  at 
Van  Buren.  passing  a  stand  .it  Madison, 
where  the  parade  was  viewed  by  Mayor  Daley 
Gov  Shapiro  and  Cook  County  Board  Presi- 
dent Richard  B  Oullvle 

Viktors  Viksnins  of  the  Chicago  Latvian 
."Vssn  served  as  nencral  chairman  ol  the 
parade,  held  annually 

Police  estimated  the  crowd  at  15.000,  many 
of  them  State  Street  shoppers  who  paused 
to  watch  the  marchers  and  tloats 

The  biggest  applause  went  to  marchers 
who  carried  signs  saying,  Hu.5sians'  Don't 
Commit  Another  Murder  Leave  The  Czecho- 
slovaklaa  Border 

About    20    persona    carried    signs    reading. 
Remember      the      Maine       Remember      the 
Pueblo  ' 

The  Illinois  Sesqulcentennlal  Commission 
had  a  float  with  trained  doves  Mying  over  it 

Seven  women  at  State  and  Madison  passed 
out  leaflets  supporting  Dr  Benjamin  Spock. 
convicted  of  violating  draft  laws  in  his  tight 
against  the  Vietnam  war 

Others  persons  circulated  petitions  for  the 
presidential  campaigns  of  New  York  Gov 
Nelsion  Rockefeller  and  Minnesota  Sen  Eu- 
gene J   McCarthy 

iFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  19.  1968] 
Captive  Nations  Week 
Mayor  Dalev  vesterdav  proclaimed  'he  pres- 
ent week  iis  Captive  Nations  Week  m  Chicago. 
He  handed  the  proclamation  to  M)  represent- 
atives ■  :{  groups  with  origins  in  28  captive 
nations  and  congratulated  them  tor  efforts 
to  keep  before  the  public  the  issue  of  nations 
held  captive  by  the  Communists  A  Captive 
Nations  p.iraUe  along  State  -itreet  is  .■scheduled 
to  begin  .It  noon  tomorrow 

'From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  July  20.  19681 
News  Briefs 
I  By  John  R.  Thomson) 
Nationality  groups  representing  20  nations 
under  the  thumb  of  communism  will  hold  a 
90-minute   parade   beginning   at    noon   •oday 
m  State  street   is  part  of  the  citvs  observance 
of   Captive   Nations   week    Lamp   posts   along 
the  parade  route    from  Wacker  drive  to  Van 
Buren   street     will    be  decorated   with   hand- 
sewn  flags  of  the  captive  nations 

Russia's     CAPrrvES     Ignored     This     Captive 
Nations  Week 
iBy  Edgar  .\i\Bel  Mowrer) 
This    has    been   Captive   Nations   Week 
We  .\mencans  are  slow  to  believe  that  what 
happen^i  outside  our  frontiers  lor,  if  you  pre- 
fer  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere)   can  af- 
fect our  own  s.ile'v 

In  World  War  I,  Wilson  waited  until  Ger- 
man submarines  saait  too  many  of  our  ships 
to  enter  a  war  whose  real  purpose  was  to  pre- 
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vent  the  Kaiser  from  domlnaung  Europe  ,in<j 
dakU-oylng  Britain's  naval  supremacy  y-.vn 
then  he  belle-. ed  or  tried  to  believe,  ilui-  ,;.- 
aim  should  be  'making  the  world  sale  :,  r 
democracy"  and  when  that  failed  mair.  .i,- 
nocent  citizens  considered  we  had  been  ilujjert 
or  even— yes  really  lighting  on  the  wrr-.-w 
side  ' 

In  World  War  II  until  Pearl  Harbor,  a  ma- 
jority insisted  that  taint  our  war"  and  Liter 
that  the  So\  let  Union  had  been  a  ' wondtrlu: 
ally"  (11  had  helped  Hitler  .start  the  war)  .md 
that  our  President  could  handle  Stalin"  uicl 
make  him  .i  .-eliable  ally  'for  pe.ice  "  On;\  ;-i 
•he  late  fifties  President  Elsenhower  rf-.  . 
tantlv  conceded  that  to  be  safe  the  U;. xi 
Statfs  was  interested  not  merely  in  corii.iin- 
ing  our  major  opp.ment  but  in  liberating  :iis 
internal  colonies. 

TO    DRESS    t'P    FAILVRE 

Then,  to  lessen  criticisms  of  his  failure  •- 
assist  the  revolting  Hungarians,  he  pro- 
claimed a  Captne  Nations  Week  and  -luce 
then  each  President  has  followed  his  ex- 
ample 

How  far  they  meant  it  is  open  to  argument 
It  seems  to  me  that  any  .\rnerlcan  adminis- 
tration reallv  committed  to  the  freedom  of 
the  captive  nations  would  not  only  ha\e  re- 
fused to  recognize  Soviet  seizure  of  Esthoiua. 
Latvia  .md  Lithuania,  and  to  give  .some  sup- 
port to  the  Idea"  of  liberating  the  otlier  Fust 
European  satellites  but  would  have  extetiifd 
lur  antlcolonlallsm  to  the  only  remaining  o- 
lonlal  empire  In  the  world,  namely,  to  the 
Soviet  Union 

I  refer  of  course  to  White  Russia  'he 
Ukraine.  Soviet  Georgia,  .\rnienla.  etc.  etc, 
whose  combined  populations  are  greater  th.in 
the  number  of  genuine  Russians 

'Vet  in  spite  of  some  talk  In  the  early  d.ivs 
of  the  first  Elsenhower  .Administration  no 
.American  President  has  yet  had  the  wisd.im 
and   the  courage  to  do  this 

.And  today,  less  than  ever  For.  as  the  N".- 
tlonal  Captive  Nations  Committee  sadly  rr- 
ports,  althoui;h  the  majority  of  the  Hoii.ie 
Rules  Committee  favors  creating  a  special 
Congressional  Committee  in  the  Captive  N.i- 
tlons.  the  proposal  ne\pr  somehow  pets  to  .i 
vote. 

BOWING    TO    RUSSIA.    DEEPLY 

Lest  It  spoil  the  administration's  enthusi- 
asm for  polltlcnl  cooperation  with  Moscow 
lest  the  Kremlin  refuse  to  help  us  end  the 
war  m  'Vietnam'  Or  to  ratify  the  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty  that  would  disarm 
our  allies  Italy  and  Germany! 

Nonetheless,  each  Captive  Nations  Wpek 
does  warn  the  public  concernlne  the  risk  i:;- 
volved  in  our  gamble  on  cooperation  with  'he 
Soviet  Union 

This  week's  .  fflcial  themes  are-  Achlevir.g 
total  victory  in  Vietnam;  scrapping  our  .in- 
tlquated  policy  of  w-oolng  the  Soviet  Union; 
recognizing  Moscow,  not  Pekliig  as  our  chief 
enemv;  cre.atlng  a  special  House  committee 
on  the  captive  nations  to  make  clear  our  aims 
in  this  respect:  establishing  a  government 
freedom  academy  to  train  our  own  political 
warfare  experts;  and.  finally,  reviewing  our 
policy  toward  the  USSR,  with  emph-isls  -n 
the  unilateral   concessions   w-e  have  made 

Short  of  something  like  this  we  must  I 
fear,  expect  the  next  President  to  continue 
imagining  'hat  further  communist  expansion 
in  odd  sp'.ts  like  'he  Par  East,  the  Middle 
East  ind  even  Latin  America  is  no  daneer 
to  the  United  States — until  the  day  when 
from  a  world-domlnattng  USSR,  we  hav- 
ing lost  our  allies,  receive  an  ultlmatunt— 
stand  and  deliver  or  else 

What  a  pity  that  two  world  wars  have 
taught  us  so  little! 

IFrom  the  Free  China  Weekly.  July  21.  1968! 
Chiang  Urges  United  Front  To  Free  Captivs 
Nations 
President    Chiang    Kai-shek    has    Issued    a 
call  for  "Uke-mmded  and  benevolent  peopl*" 


.,     oin    the    Anti-Mao    National    Salvation 
rioted  Front  in  order  to  hasten  the  downfall 
' -lie  Pelplng  regime 

Communism  is  the  root  evil  and  Mao  Tse- 
.,,,e  IS  the  archcrlmlnal  of  aggressive  war 
ihrnighout  the  world."  he  said.  "There  wlU 
.,e  '.o  peace  until  Communism  is  eradicated 
•rciiii  the  Chinese  mainland  "  ^     ,  ...     , 

Therefore  the  President  declared.  Macs 
.,'•  Will  advance  the  date  for  the  delivery  of 
',';."  apt  ive  peoples  and  assure  the  blessings 
,•  '.i-ace  for  humankind  " 

''he    President's    call    was    contained   In    a 
nw-saee  rend  to  a  Taipei  rally  on  July  19  In 
b-rrvaiue    of    the    Captive    Nations    Week 
lui-ated  bv  the  United  States  In  1959. 

M,  re  than  2.000  people  attended  the  mass 
rail-,  which  was  part  of  a  week  of  activities 
n-i  -upport  of  the  nations  held  captive  behind 
'the  Iron  Curtain  Among  the  participants 
were  antl-Communlst  leaders  from  foreign 
luds  freedom  seekers  who  had  fled  from 
n-auland  China,  former  Korean  War  POWs, 
Hwi  representatives  from  Communist-con- 
trolled countries 

US  Congressman  Horace  R,  Kornegay 
,De'nocrat-North  Carolina)  and  Jay  Field, 
execitlve  vice  president  of  the  Hawaii 
Foundation  For  America  Freedoms,  Inc., 
came  to  Taipei  for  the  occasion 

\-Ke  President  and  Prime  Minister  C.  K. 
Yen  addressed  the  rally  as  guest  speaker. 
He  .  all-d  u  r  greater  etTorts  to  help  free 
the  enslaved  ina.sses  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
(See  texts  of  the  Presidential  message  on 
Pace  4  and  the  Vice  President's  address  on 
Paec '2  ) 

Ti^e  Taipei  rally  was  organized  by  Ku 
Cheng-kaiig  Council  chairman  of  the  World 
.Antl-Communlst  League  and  director  of  the 
China  Chapter  of  the  Asian  Peoples'  Antl- 
Communlst  League 
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the  world.  International  appeasers  have  been 
mobilized  to  give  credence  to  factual  distor- 
tions and  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  en- 
vironment suitable  to  Pelplng's  purposes. 
These  developments  are  part  of  Maos  death 
agony  The  flames  of  antl-Communlst  and 
antl-Maolst  undertakings  are  rising  higher 
and  higher  throughout  the  mainland  Bodies 
of  the  victims  of  armed  struggle  have  been 
washed  down  China's  rivers  to  Macao  and 
Hongkong,  attesting  to  the  fierceness  of  the 
fighting  and  the  extent  of  the  turmoil  The 
Pelplng  regime  Is  a  decaying  organism  that 
soon  win  fall  apart  In  all  Its  rottenness  This 
collapse  can  be  expedited  with  a  fatal  thrust 
from  the  forces  of  freedom  waiting  on  the 
mainland  periphery. 

In  commemorating  this  10th  anniversary 
of  support  for  the  captive  nations,  we  are 
attesting  to  our  faith  that  freedom  will  tri- 
umph over  slavery  and  that  justice  will  as- 
sure the  termination  of  violence  Our  supreme 
confldence  In  antl-Communlsm  will  help  us 
unite  anti-Communist  forces  so  as  to  lake 
advantage  of  the  divisions  and  the  confu- 
sion in  the  Communist  camp.  We  shall  pro- 
vide active  support  for  the  revolutions 
against  despotism  that  are  sweeping  through 
the  Communist  world  like  a  typhoon.  We  are 
determined  to  rally  the  iree  world  so  that  all 
its  strength  will  be  concentrated  on  disposing 
of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  cohorts  'he  cruel- 
est  and  most  wicked  of  all  the  Comm-.'nlsts 

All  like-minded  and  benevolent  people- 
intellectuals,  workers,  farmers  and  reformed 
Communlsts-wlU  be  welcomed  to  participate 
in  our  Anti-Mao  National  Salvation  United 
Front  Our  cultural  and  political  offensive 
will  be  followed  bv  military  action  With  the 
Mao  regime  destroyed,  the  world  will  be  freed 
of  Its  gravest  danger.  Mao's  fall  will  advance 
the  date  for  the  delivery  of  all  captive  peoples 
and  the  blessings  of  peace  lor  humankind. 


IFr-jm  the  Free  China  Weekly,  July  21.  1963] 
Pkesioent    Chiang    Kai-shek's    Message    to 
:i:r  Taipei  Rally  st-pporting  Captive  Na- 
;i  iNS  Week 

E\er  since  1959.  the  United  States  has  been 
marking  the  third  week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  in  i  rder  to  support  the  aspira- 
tions of    people    all   over   the    world    for   na- 
tional independence  and  Individual  freedom. 
Thl-^  movement,   vihich  has  been  enthusias- 
tically supported   in   the  Republic  of  China, 
Will  grow  stronger  and  stronger  until  free- 
dom and  independence  are  restored  to  all  the 
captive   nations.   The   free   world   has  shown 
prolound   sympathy   and   strong  support  for 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations  during  this 
last  decade    These  people  have  been  encour- 
aged   to    rise    up    against    the    slavery    and 
despotism  that  obtains  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain Solidarity  of  the  antl-Communlst  forces 
has  reached  new  fulfillment  In  the  establish- 
ment ol  the  World  People's  Antl-Communlst 
League.  Internal  weaknesses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  bloc  are  gradually  coming 
to   light     The    contradictions    and    conflicts 
among  various  Communist  regimes  have  be- 
come acute   The  internal  disruption  and  in- 
ternational Isolation  of  the  Mao  Tse-tung  re- 
gime- hated  bv  all  the  people  of  the  Chinese 
mainland- have  become  especially  conspicu- 
ous   The  importance  of  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  movement  is  Increasing;  the  movement 
should  be  expanded. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  Commu- 
nism is  the  root  evil  and  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  the 
archcrlmlnal  of  aggressive  war  throughout 
the  world.  There  will  be  no  peace  unUl  Com- 
munism Is  eradicated  from  the  Chinese  main- 
land Mao  Tse-tung  is  trembling  In  fear  at 
the  sight  of  adverse  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional developmentt.  He  Is  acceleraUng  In- 
ternal exploitation,  persecution,  class  strug- 
p.e  and  purges.  He  Is  malting  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  In  Southeast  Asia  so  aa 
to  undermine  Asian  security  and  threaten 
world  peace.  At  the  same  time,  he  Is  Instigat- 
ing an  anti-war  movement  in  many  parts  of 


(Prom  the  Free  China  Weekly,  July  21.  1968] 
VICE  President  Yen  Chia-kan's  Address  at 
THE    Taipei    Rally     Supporting     Captfve 
Nations  Week 

Mr  Chairman.  Distinguished  Guests,  Antl- 
Communlst  Fighters,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen^ 
This  occasion  marks  the  start  of  the  10th 
year  of  the  Cantlve  Nations  Week  movement 
initiated  by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1959.  Many 
countries  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
American  Congress  during  the   last  decade. 
The  movement  seeks  to  tear  down  the  iron 
curtain  and  help  the  captive  peoples  regain 
their  freedom.  Consequently,  free  world  sup- 
port  has   been    forthcoming    from    the   very 
beginning.   This   10th   year   has  special   sig- 
nificance  because   of   the   backing   accorded 
the  movement  by  the  first  conference  of  the 
World  Antl-Communlst  League.  The  mem- 
bers  of   WACL   voted    unanimously    to   urge 
large-scale  action  in  response  to  the  call  of 
the  Captive  Nations'  movement. 

People  behind  the  iron  curtain  ure  crying 
out  against  enslavement  and  persecution. 
They  are  struggling  harder  and  harder  for 
survival  and  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  The 
collapse  and  final  downfall  of  the  Conunu- 
nlst  bloc  18  drawing  steadily  closer.  At  such 
a  moment,  this  woridwide  antl-Communlst 
movement  have  a  great  Impact  and  profound 
influence.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
struggle  to  uphold  justice  and  safeguard 
human  rights. 

tragic  calamity 
Communist  tyranny  has  threatened  hu- 
man dignity  and  man's  freedom  ever  since 
Its  emergence  In  Russia  more  than  half  a 
century  ago.  As  the  Red  poison  ajid  miasma 
of  evU  spread  across  the  world,  the  Chinese 
mainland  was  locked  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain More  than  1,000  million  people  of  the 
world  have  been  shackled  and  cast  Into  Com- 
munist enalavement.  This  Is  a  tragic  calam- 
ity without  precedent  In  the  history  of  man. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  have 
shed  blood  and  given  up  their  lives  In  order 
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to  protect  the  most  basic  rights  of  man. 
This  is  a  struggle  of  humanity  against  besti- 
ality of  freedom  against  slavery.  Tragically, 
the  fact  of  a  world  half  free  and  half  slave 
has  not  been  changed.  Wars  against  Com- 
munist aggression  and  for  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  Vietnam  are  raging  now  on 
Asian  battlefields.  I  know  that  those  of  you 
present  at  this  rally  today  awaits  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  unfinished  tasks  The 
sacred  mission  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
movement  is  still  ours  to  accomplish. 

CHAOS,    TX-TtMOIL 

L>oking   at  events   happening   behind   the 
iron  curtain,  we  can  see  that  the  currents  of 

•I-  ti-Communisni  .ire  spreading  m  every  di- 
rection In  desper.ition.  tlie  Communist  ty- 
rants are  lightening  their  controls,  hoping 
'o  ..Iter  their  destinv  and  forestall  their  m- 
i-v'table  collapse  Chaos  and  turmoil  within 
E.astern  Europe  are  reflected  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia's ■■liberalization"  movement.  anti-Com- 
munist demonstrations  in  Pol.md  and  Ro- 
mmia^s  centrifugal  tendencies  The  Russian 
Communists  are  attempting  to  control  this 
•situation  by  dispatching  troops  under  the 
cover  of  miiit.'iry  exercises. 

The  Chinese  mainl.ind  is  a  shambles  as  a 
consequence  of  the  long,  cruel  control  of  the 
Mao   Tse-tung    regime     Antl-Mio    and   anti- 
Communist  revolutionary  mnvemenls  of  the 
;)pnple  ha.-p  reached  a  new  peak  of  intensity. 
Mio   is   responding   with   increased    tarut.ility 
ind  even  mass.icre  The  bcxlies  of  those  dying 
n    this    violence    have    been    w-ashed    down 
n-ninlind  rivers  and  h-ive  reached  Macao  .md 
Hongkong.   This   is   'ruly   hell   on   earth    Toe 
occ-ision    of    Captive    Nations    Week    should 
concentr.ue  attention   on   this  tightening  of 
C'lmese    Communist    enslavement,    on    this 
brut.il  lashing  out  in  the  Red  regime's  aymg 
hour. 

MaoUt  persecution  of  the  people  his  been 
mcrea.sing    through    the    Isst    10    years    ..nd 
more    These  Mao  Communists  have  antago- 
nized   the    mass,    purged    the    dissident    and 
massacred  the  innocent.  Ignorant  Red  Guards 
have  been  made  into  tools  to  commit  murdei 
.nd  arson  ..nd  bring  .ib.Tut  ..  rpi-.'n  of  terror 
These  barbarous  actions  have  made  a  black 
hellhole    out    of    the    whole    of    the    Chinese 
mainland.   Now   the   outcry   of   the   people   is 
rising    t3    a    roaring    torrent    and    t'le    ar.ti- 
C.-iminunist    movement     against    Pelplng    is 
=pi-e  id'.ng  everywhere    The  bodies  washed  all 
'•'le   W'.y'to  Macao  .md  Hongkong  point   the 
I  n-er   of    accusation    at    the    Chinese    Com- 
munists   No  evidence  ol  Maoist  crime?  could 
oe  more  convlncine  than  that  of  these  silent 
-vvitnesses 

WORST    GANG 

The  Maoists  are  the  worst  of  the  Chinese 
Communist   gang.   They   are   the   ringleaders 
w-ho  have  cruelly  jjersecuted  the  700  million 
oeople  of  the  mainland.  They  have  dreamed 
bv  day  cmd  bv  night  of  communlzmg  all  the 
world'and  enslaving  mankind  through  tactics 
of  infiltration,  subversion  and  armed  aggres- 
sion   We   have   repeatedly   warned    that   the 
Maoists  are  not  only  doing  historic  violence 
to   the    Chinese   nation    but    also    are    to    be 
regarded  as  the  most  vicious  of  humankind's 
enemies    Today   the   Maoists    are    trying   to 
speed  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  In 
preparation   for   a   war   that   would   destroy 
civilization  everywhere.  The  fate  of  mankind 
hangs  in  the  balance.  We  must  stress  once 
more  that  if  the  free  world  continues  to  ap- 
pease  rather   than   punish    the   Maoist   per- 
petrators of  violence,  the  700  million  people 
of  the  mainland  will  remain  in  a  furnace  of 
fierv  purges  and  the  world  will  be  unable  to 
escape   a   holocaust.   Disasters   without    end 
will  pursue  mankind. 

ROOT    AND    SOTTRCE 

A  Chinese  proverb  says:  "To  fell  a  tree  pull 
out  its  root:  to  ellnUnate  evil  find  and  eradi- 
cate the  source.'  The  Pelplng  regime  is  the 
principal  source  of  ail  the  evil  in  the  world. 
The  biggest  iron  curtain  known  to  man  is 
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found  on  the  Chinese  mainland  Actlona  In 
support  of  captive  nation*  *nd  en*Uved  peo- 
ple* must  be  taken  everywhere  EmphasU 
should  be  placed  on  the  tearing  away  of  the 
.Vaian  iron  curtain. 

Destruction  o/  the  Peipini<  regime  90  aa  to 
ehminate  the  principal  source  ot  evil  from 
the  world  is  the  solemn  obligation  of  the 
Chlneae  people  We  are  currently  enga«{ed  In 
reconstructing  Taiwan  on  the  basis  of  the 
benevolent  doctrine*  set  forth  m  San  Mm 
CHu  I  I  the  Three  Principles  of  me  People  of 
Dr  Sun  Yat-seni  so  :is  '0  help  fulfill  our 
miaslons  of  mainland  recovery  and  national 
reconstruction  We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
righteous  can  never  be  vanquished  and  that 
tyrannical  rule  will  surely  collapae  This  Is 
the  prescription  of  history  We  cannot  fall 
to  recover  the  mainland  and  deliver  our 
compatriot* 

'(.MMON    RtSPliNSIBILrTY 

However  the  anu-C'-mmunlst  struggle  is 
not  the  mission  of  any  single  nation  or  re- 
gion Anu-Communlsm  is  the  common  re- 
sponsibility of  all  the  free  wixld  and  of  the 
whole  of  humankind  Our  interest  is  a  com- 
mon one  Wl-  hope  m  all  sincerity  that  all  of 
the  freedom -loving  democracies  will  act  to- 
gether and  give  us  the  moral  support  re- 
quiretf  for  tne  early  accomplishment  of  our 
mission  At  the  opening  of  the  tlrst  WACL 
Conference  list  year  President  Chiang  Kla- 
shek  told  antl-Communlst  leaders  fn)m  all 
over  the  globe  Our  soaring  antl-Commu- 
nl3t  morK.e  .md  dauntless  confidence  in  vic- 
tory deserve  vour  special  attention  Guided 
by  this  great  jpintuai  force,  we  shall  con- 
summate our  sacred  mission  of  national  re- 
covery and  triumph  in  our  struggle  for  free- 
dom against  enslavement."  Elimination  of 
the  Maoist  oppresaors  and  aggressors  will 
solve  the  ..i.'geft  part  of  the  antl-Comm  anlst 
problem 

People  of  the  mainland  are  continuing  to 
nsk  their  lives  m  their  detertnlnatlon  to  gain 
freetlom  Another  .arge-scale  mainland  exo- 
dus may  be  expected  at  any  moment  FYee 
governments  e-.ery where  should  give  sym- 
pj,thy  aJid  humane  support  to  Chinese  ref- 
ugees who  are  apposing  slavery  and  seeKlng 
freedom  Tlie  free  worlds  support  of  the 
ei'-slaved  who  strike  off  their  chains  and 
straggle  to  be  free  will  write  a  shining  new 
page  m  human  history    I  thank  you 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    NBW    YORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    Augtist  I.  1968 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr  Speaker  There 
Ls  really  nothing  ijood  to  be  said  about 
the  welfare  system  in  the  United  States 
today.  It  subjugates  and  demeans  the 
recipients.  It  is  self -perpetuating,  draw- 
ing 8UI  ever-increasing  number  of  people 
into  a  state  of  dependency,  despondency, 
and  frustration  The  demoralizing  effect 
upon  the  adult  recipients  visits  itself 
upon  their  children.  The  system  creates 
generation  after  generation  of  hopeless 
and  helpless  outcasts  from  society 

SKYaoCKBTINC    COSTS 

The  x)sts  of  todays  welfare  system 
are  staggering  m  monetary  as  wt-U  as  hu- 
man terms  The  costs  have  skyrocketed 
from  $2 '2  billion  for  6  million  recipients 
in  1950.  to  $7  7  billion  for  almost  9  mil- 
lion recipients  in  1967 

Furthermore,  the  system  is  notoriously 
inefficient.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
squandered   on   administrative   costs   to 
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investigate  recipients,  check  on  individ- 
ual items  of  clothmg  and  furniture,  as- 
certain if  there  is  a  man  In  the  house, 
and  so  forth.  In  1966.  costs  of  adminis- 
tration amounted  nationally  to  $164  mil- 
lion This  represents  a  staggering  110.- 
000  employees 

The  distribution  of  costs  is  highly  in- 
equitable Four  urbar  States — New  York. 
California.  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania — 
account  for  nearly  half  of  all  welfare 
payments  Furthermore,  inadequate  pro- 
grams in  rural  areas  have  contributed  to 
the  ma.ssive  flow  of  poor  people  to  our 
cities  This  IS  c  major  source  of  our  urban 
unrest  and  deterioration 

PROGRAM     RESENTED 

The  welfare  situation  has  become  so 
bad  that  average  middle  income  families 
have  developed  deep  resentments  against 
the  program,  feeling  they  are  being 
forced  Into  poverty  to  support  an  out- 
rageous and  self-defeating  effort.  The 
poor  themselves  are  equally  resentful 
against  the  program  It  is  past  time  that 
It  be  replaced 

f;tARA.N  TEED     ^.NV'AL     lN(oME    KrjFCTED 

It  does  not  seem  feasible  to  me  to  ap- 
proach a  solution  of  our  welfare  problems 
through  any  program  of  income  sub- 
sidization, whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  a 
guaranteed  annual  income,  family  al- 
lowance or  otherwi.se  The  American 
public  just  isn  t  going  to  accept  the  Idea 
of  Income  subsidization,  particularly  that 
a  per.son  who  chooses  not  to  work  should 
be  sustained  on  the  public  dole  Indeed, 
there  are  i.solated  cases  now  where  peo- 
ple on  welfare  earn  more  than  those 
who  earn  a  living  by  hard  labor  And 
there  are  many  cases  where,  because  of 
our  critical  shortage  of  low-income  hous- 
ing, welfare  subsidizes  recipients  to  live 
in  apartmenus  that  working  people  can- 
not afford  We  read  all  too  frequently  of 
cases  like  the  well-publicized  Yonkers 
family  for  whom  welfare  was  paying  $600 
per  month  rent  to  live  in  a  local  motel 
These  situations,  while  not  typical,  are 
exasperating  to  the  average  family 

The  solutions  I  recommend  are  as 
follows : 

I       JOBS     \ND     rRAI.NING 

The  tlrst  need  to  correct  the  present 
welfare  situation  is  to  provide  jobs  and 
job  training  to  all  in  our  society  capable 
of  working 

While  the  number  of  'employable  un- 
t-mployed"  is  oiUy  a  minute  4  percent  of 
the  total  national  welfare  population, 
even  that  small  a  group  is  unacceptable 
It  IS  this  group  by  which  the  entire  wel- 
fare program  is  characterized  in  the 
public  mind  as  a  bunch  of  lazy  people 
who  would  rather  receive  public  largesse 
than  work  There  is  really  no  excuse, 
however,  for  requiring  the  public  to  sup- 
port anyone  capable  of  supporting  him- 
self 

2      PRIVArE    SE<T(>R    EFTORTS    HAILED 

Current  efforts  to  Involve  the  private 
.sector  in  recruiting,  training,  and  em- 
ploying the  so-called  hard-core  unem- 
ployed are  particularly  laudable,  as  are 
the  self-help  efforts  in  the  deprived  com- 
munities Greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  making  available  the  capital, 
credit  and  insurance  needed  to  help  dis- 
advantaged people  get  on  their  own  feet. 
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start  their  own  businesses  and  become 
self-sustaining.  The  National  Urban 
Coalition  and  the  National  Alliance  ol 
Businessmen  offer  particularly  encourag- 
ing  avenues  of  appmach  to  this  a';)ecl 
of  the  problem. 

Another  spur  to  employment  >  mid 
be  passage  of  legislation  I  have  auti:  red 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  ol  (  <m- 
puterlzed  placement  centers  which  unuld 
be  capable  of  quickly  matching  available 
job  skills  with  job  openings  any  win:  <■  m 
the  United  States.  To  make  this  truly 
effective,  the  costs  of  moving  m  coiwiec- 
tion  with  employment  .should  be  tax  de- 
ductible and  I  think  legislation  author- 
izing this  is  long  overdue 

S      OOVEHNMENT    AS    CMPLOTEB    OF    LAST    litJ^oilT 

To  the  extent  that  private  effort-  ,i;id 
Government-financed  job  trainini:  i;o- 
srams  fail  to  ulve  employment  t.  ail 
those  capable  of  working,  the  Govern- 
ment should  become  an  employer  oi  :a.st 
resort  The  need  would  not  be  uic'i  m 
times  of  high  employment  like  the  pies- 
ent;  but  should  a  sharp  recession  occur 
later  this  year,  as  many  economists  ;jre- 
dict,  unemployment  could  becoitir  a 
problem  of  major  proportions. 

I  believe  it  is  far  better  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  useful  work  for  Lo-se 
unable  to  obtain  jobs  than  to  mamiain 
them  on  relief  There  is  plenty  ot  wo.th- 
while  work  in  our  society  that  lueds 
doing.  In  a  time  of  unemployment  maiiv 
of  the.se  people  could  be  placed  on  [>;  hlic 
works  projects  where  they  would  :.  .irn 
valuable  .skills  that  would  lead  them  to 
become  .self-sustaining.  They  could  .:.d 
should  be  involved  in  rebuildinn  their 
own  slum  neighborhoods,   for  example 

Anyone  capable  of  working  who  refuses 
to  work,  should  receive  no  public  pay- 
ment. This  is  presently  the  law  in  New 
York  and  in  mo.st  States,  but  it  i.s  .11- 
adequately  enforced.  The  problem  ot  as- 
certaining the  facts  and  enforcwm  the 
law  would,  of  course,  be  greatly  .simpli- 
fied if  the  Government  were  to  be  avail- 
able as  an  employer  of  last  resort. 

This  leaves  two  .serious  proble.'ii.  :n 
the  employment  area:  First,  the  <..-l 
number  of  underemployed,  who  mu.-i  jo 
given  opportunities  for  training  and  .ob 
improvement;  and.  second,  maimenaiice 
of  the  families  of  men  who  refuse  to 
work.  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  you 
can't  visit  the  sins  of  the  father  uptm 
his  wife  and  children  and  let  them  starve 
to  death  They  must  be  permitted  'o 
.share  in  whatever  program  is  provided 
for  other  unemployable  dependents. 

4      DIRECT     LUMP-8VM      PAYMENTS     TO     t'N"- 
EMPLOYABLES 

The  vast  majority  of  people  prese:i'.!y 
on  welfare  are  essentially  unemployaba 
3.986.000  dependent  children.  45  percent: 
their  1.257.600  mothers.  9  percent:  'he 
2,073.000  aged,  23  percent:  and  1.511.ii''0 
people  who  are  blind,  sick,  handicapped 
or  otherwise  disabled.  19  percent  In  .uI. 
these  categories  of  unemployables  cov.- 
stitute  96  percent  of  present  welfa  ■ 
roles.  There  are  65.400  fathers  who  couli 
be  employed. 

One  of  the  indices  of  our  level  of  civili- 
zation is  that  unemployable  people  m 
these  categories  should  not  be  left  ') 
stai-ve  in  the  United  States.  Tragicallv. 
at  the  present  time  several  States  ar.d 
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counties  are  failing  to  provide  even  such 
a  minimal  survival  level  of  help  for  these 
loule  There  Is  extensive  hunger  and 
^inutrition  in  our  country  today. 
^ameful  in  the  midst  of  general  af- 

^"F^r^most  of  these  unemployable  de- 
neiidenU.  the  best  answer  in  my  opinion 
^a  direct  lump-sum  payment,  cutting 
nut  the  multimUUon  dollar  admlnlstra- 
,i\e  costs  of  the  present  welfare  system 
and  many  costly  specialized  programs  for 
the  poor.  This  payment  could  well  be  ad- 
ministered through  the  income  tax  laws 
with  an  incentive  provided  for  those  who 
can  work,  such  as  has  been  proposed  un- 
der several  negative  income  tax  plans. 
But    unlike  these  negative  income  tax 
nlans    no  payment  should  be  made  to 
Those'  capable  of  employment,  only  to 
those  who  are  genuinely  unemployable. 
The  level  of  payments  should  be  care- 
fulh  calculated  to  be  enough  to  provide 
the"  necessities  of  life  in  the  area  where 
the  recipient  resides,  but  less  than  the 
recipient  could  expect  to  earn  in  that 
area  A  strong  incentive  to  work  should 
never  be  destroyed  by  welfare. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
Governors'  Conference  on,!^^!*^  ^e- 
farc  the  panelists  went  well  beyond  this 
to  locommend  a  full  negative  income  tax 
plan  This  was  endorsed  by  panelists  who 
are  the  leading  business  executives  of  the 
cou-urv  the  chairman,  Joseph  C.  Wilson. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Xerox  Corp.: 
Arjav  Miller,  then  president  of  Ford 
Motor  Co.:  Joseph  C.  Block,  chairman. 
Inland  Steel:  Gilbert  W.  Pitzhugh.  chair- 
man. Metropolitan  Life:  Albert  L.  Nick- 
er-^on  chairman  of  the  board,  Mobil  Oil; 
Alfred  C.  Neal.  president.  Committee  for 
Economic  Development. 

S.    NATIONAL    STANDARD    TO    HALT    tJRBAN 
MIGRATION 

Payments  to  xmemployables  must  be 
e'it  iblished  bv  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  national  basis,  vmiform  except  per- 
hap.«  to  allow  for  varying  costs  of  living 
in  aifferent  regions. 

.\t  the  present  time  rural  and  urban 
welfare  standards  are  grossly  uneven. 
The  range  of  payments  for  dependent 
children  varies  from  approximately  $8  to 
S6(.  per  month,  and  for  the  aged  from 
about  $40  to  $140  per  month. 

If  we  are  to  stem  the  flow  of  disad- 
vair.aged  people  into  our  cities,  already 
so  overcrowded  and  ill  equipped  to  deal 
with  their  problems,  national  minimum 
standards  are  essential.  This  would  not 
oniv  distribute  the  burdens  of  weUare 
co.'-is  equitably,  but  as  well  would  re- 
lieve the  tremendous  pressures  on  our 
cittos  that  has  been  spurring  urbsui  vio- 
let, ce.  crime,  and  unrest. 

National  standards  might  be  effected 
bv  direct  Federal  payments,  by  setting 
minimum  standards  for  the  States  or  by 
a  coinbination  plan  which  provides  for 
F'-deial  intervention  where  State  plans 
do  not  meet  established  Federal  stand- 
ards. 

6  DAY  CARE  TO  BREAK  POVIRTT  CTCLK 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  dependent 
mothers  off  relief  rolls  and  on  to  our 
pavroUs  is  to  provide  adequate  free  day- 
care facilities  for  their  children.  On  a 
recent  tour  with  the  Yonkers  Welfare 
D.-partment.  I  found  that  virtually  all 
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the  mothers  we  saw  had  been  employed 
in  the  past  and  were  eager  to  get  back 
to  work.  They  were  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  their  responsibUlty  for  their  chU- 

dren. 

Day  care  is  both  financially  and  so- 
cially advantageous.  It  takes  mothers  off 
relief  rolls  and  makes  them  taxpayers 
instead  of  taxtakers.  It  permits  them  to 
regain  self-respect. 

Day  care  is  equally  important  for  the 
children,  taking  them  from  squalid  sur- 
roundings that  are  training  grounds 
for  delinquency.  Day  care  gives  them 
vital  preschool  preparation,  exposing 
them  to  learning  and  their  own  poten- 
tial. Indeed,  I  think  we  might  even  con- 
sider extending  universal  compulsory 
education  to  preschool  children. 

We  are  far  behind  other  advanced 
countries  in  providing  free  day-care 
facilities  to  permit  mothers  to  work.  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  virtually 
every  factory  has  day-care  facilities  at- 
tached and  there  are  public  day-care 
centers  in  almost  every  town  and  vil- 
lage. This  is  an  area  where  both  private 
and  public  .sectors  in  the  United  States 
could  do  much  more. 

Statistics  cited  by  the  Governors 
Conference  on  Public  Welfare  indicate 
that  day  care  could  eliminate  one-thiid 
of  the  mothers— 441.000— from  the  wel- 
fare rolls,  and  that  these  mothers  find- 
ing work  would  take  with  them  off  the 
welfare  rolls  an  average  of  two  children, 
for  a  total  saving  of  1,323.000  recipients. 
The  conference  further  suggested  that 
an  additional  one-third  of  the  mothers 
on  welfare  could  be  trained  and  em- 
ployed to  supervise  the  day -care  centers, 
which  would  eliminate  another  441,000 
people  from  welfare. 

If  we  are  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
that  produces  ever  bigger  new  genera- 
tions of  youngsters  growing  up  in  an 
atmosphere  perpetuating  dependency, 
the  best  hope  is  by  educating  the  chil- 
dren of  poverty  and  qualifying  them  to 
play  a  constructive  role  in  our  society. 
Many  of  the  adults  are  beyond  repair, 
but  their  children  can  be  salvaged,  if 
only  they  are  reached  in  time. 

7.    FAMILY    PLANNING 
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SUMMARY 

In  conclusion,  our  present  costly  and 
demeaning  welfare  systems  must  be  re- 
placed. Those  who  can  work  should  be 
required  to  do  so.  The  private  sector 
should  be  involved  as  much  as  possible  in 
job  recruitment,  training,  and  placement 
efforts.  For  people  private  enterprise 
cannot  absorb,  the  Government  should 
become  an  employer  of  last  resort. 

The  huge  administrative  costs  of  pay- 
ments to  the  96  percent  of  welfare  recip- 
ients who  are  unemployables — depen- 
dent children,  mothers,  the  aged  and  the 
infirm — should  be  eliminated  by  a  com- 
puterized system  of  direct  lump  sum  pay- 
ments, with  incentives  to  obtain  employ- 
ment for  those  who  can  find  work.  Na- 
tional standards  should  be  adopted  to 
stop  the  migration  of  the  poor  to  our 
overburdened  cities.  Day  care  should  be 
provided  to  enable  mothers  to  work  and 
help  break  the  cycle  of  poverty  among 
their  children.  Training  and  placement 
should  be  provided  the  aged  and  handi- 
capped to  help  get  them  off  relief  rolls. 

This  kind  of  direct,  coordinated  at- 
tack is  vital  if  we  arc  to  break  the  ever- 
increasing  rate  of  dependency  in  our 
country,  provide  adequately  for  the  genu- 
inely needy  who  cannot  help  themselves 
and  eliminate  the  huge  inequitable  wel- 
fare costs  that  are  breaking  the  back 
of  middle-income  Americans  in  our  ur- 
ban States. 


CLEAN  UP  LAKE  ERIE 
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Another  recourse  for  reducing  our  wel- 
fare problem  is  to  help  deprived  families 
who  want  it.  to  obtain  the  information 
and  medical  facilities  necessary  to  help 
them  prevent  having  unwanted  children 
they  cannot  support.  A  vast  expansion 
of  voluntary  local  family  planning  serv- 
ices is  called  for. 

8.    TRAININC    AND    EMPLOYING    THE    AGED    AND 
HANDICAPPED 

Lastly,  many  of  the  aged  and  handi- 
capped can  be  trained  for  useful  and 
productive  roles  in  society.  We  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface  of  their 
potential.  Many  can  be  equipped  for  pri- 
vate employment.  For  others,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  well  find  useful  and  pro- 
ductive work.  In  either  case,  the  rolls  of 
dependency  could  be  reduced. 

9.    COMPT7TERIZATION    OF    PAYMENTS 

The  Govemor's  Conference  on  Public 
Welfare  estimated  that  one-third  of  the 
110,000  employed  in  administering  wel- 
fare could  be  eliminated  by  computeriz- 
ing payments,  for  a  saving  of  about 
$54,600,000. 


HON.  MARVIN  L. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1968 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  designed  to  halt  the 
dumping  of  polluted  material  in  Lake 
Erie.  Since  taking  office  last  year  I  have 
been  working  with  many  local  officials 
and  concerned  community  groups  both 
in  my  district  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio 
to  resolve  this  grave  issue.  While  some 
headway  has  been  made,  it  is  clear  that 
only  an  act  of  Congress  will  prevent  the 
continued  and  unwarranted  destruction 
of  this  great  natural  resource. 

It  is  the  height  of  irony  that,  with 
all  the  public  attention  focused  today  on 
the  need  to  clean  up  our  waters  and  the 
various  programs  enacted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  this  need,  we  still  find 
extensive  mar.made  pollution  filling  up 
Lake  Erie.  What  is  more,  this  deplorable 
situation  appears  to  have  Federal  Gov- 
ernment approval.  Members  of  the  House 
and  indeed  the  citzens  of  this  Nation  will 
be  alarmed  to  learn  some  of  the  follow- 
ing facts.  Last  year  some  5.5  million  cubic 
yards   of  polluted   material   from  Lake 
Erie  harbors  was  dredged  and  dumped 
into  the  lake  by  the  U.S.  Government_ 
This  year  according  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  an  equal  amount  is  planned. 
Last  year   Federal   permits  for   private 
dredging  and  dumping  allowed  185,000 
cubic   vards   of   waste   to   be   added   to 
the  lake  and  already  this  figure  has  dou- 
bled for  1968. 

I  am  somewhat  sympathetic  wth  navi- 
gational interests  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
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Engineers  ajid  the  interest-s  of  private 
business  in  mainuming  their  operations 
Yet  I  cannot  in  the  least  condone  their 
actions  when  they  jeopardize  the  peo- 
ples  interest  and  threaten  the  continued 
existence  of  one  of  our  Great  Lakes  It 
should  al.so  be  n>led  that  px-)llutlon  of 
Lake  Erie  apparently  is  ;n  direct  vio- 
lation of  a  treaty  signed  with  Canada 
in  1909  So  Mr  Speaker  we  are  not  only 
concerned  with  somethinu  that  is  un- 
healthful  and  undesirable  but  somethmi? 
that  is  illeKai  as  well 

The  Army  Co:t3s  of  Engineers  Is  not 
wholly  unaware  or  unsympathetic  to  the 
problems  uf  lake  pollution  In  1967  the 
Army  entered  iv.to  an  agreement  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  which 
brought  the  Department  into  an  advisory 
role  about  the  content  of  dredsed  ma- 
terials The  agreement  also  foretold  of 
a  future  arrangement  which  hopefully 
would  eliminate  the  problem  altogether 
Although  the  consultation  function  of 
the  Interior  Department  appears  to  have 
had  iome  effect,  dumping  of  definitely 
polIuteH  material  continues  and  the  pros- 
pects for  a  total  halt  are  extremely  dim 

Certainly  dumping  is  not  the  only  fac- 
tor which  IS  causir.i;  Lake  Erie  to  d:e  an 
early  death  Sewage  dralrang  from  the 
many  rivers  that  run  into  the  lake  from 
port  cities  ;s  another  large  contributing 
factor  I  am  encouraged  that  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration IS  continuing  Its  efforts  to  con- 
trol this  type  of  pollution  at  its  source 
and  ume  that  these  attempts  be  intensi- 
fied with  rigorously  enforced  deadlines. 
I  am  al.so  encouraged  by  the  action  of 
the  Michigan  Legislature  paving  the  way 
for  the  type  of  enormous  financing  that 
will  be  needed  to  clean  up  my  State's 
lakes  and  nvers.  Certainly  this  repre- 
sents a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
especially  when  compared  to  the  rela- 
tively meager  Federal  financial  commit- 
ment to  this  essential  concern. 

Yet  despite  these  encouragements  and 
my  protests  and  those  of  other  officials 
and  community  u'roups  widespread  pollu- 
tion of  Lake  Erie  continues  While  this 
may  also  be  the  case  in  other  lakes,  it  is 
particularly  critical  to  Lake  Erie  because 
of  its  unique  characteristics.  Shallow. 
warm,  with  a  larse  surface"  area  Lake 
Erie  cannot  withstand  hiuh  pollution 
levels  to  the  extent  that  the  other  Great 
Lakes  can  Thus,  It  Is  more  necessar\' 
than  ever  that  immediate  steps  be  taken 
to  halt  any  and  all  pollution  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Evidence  of  continued  dumping  clearly 
illustrates  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers lacks  either  the  power  or  the  will 
to  do  the  job  alone  I  am.  therefore,  rec- 
ommending that  the  following  steps  be 
taken : 

First  The  passage  of  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced today  which  has  been  Introduced 
by  well  over  100  other  Congressmen 
This  measure  will  formalize  the  1967 
agreement  between  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army  and  Interior  and  forbid  the  fur- 
ther dumping  of  pollutants  into  any 
navigable  water 

Second.  An  immediate  Investigation  by 
the  House  PubUc  Works  Committee  Into 
the  Army's  dumping  projects  and  staff 
research  projects  to  develop  and  recom- 
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mend  alternative  diunping  arrangements 
which  Will  not  add  to  existing  pollution 

Third  Investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  determine  w  hether  the 
.Army  ought  to  be  ordered  to  lefraln 
from  dumping  in  light  of  the  1909  treaty 
with  Canada 

Fourth  Intensified  efforts  by  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration and  similar  State  agencies  to  halt 
all  pollution  at  its  .source 

Fifth  More  realistic  Federal  appropri- 
ations to  all  agencies  working  against 
pollution 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  we 
are  not  really  ijolng  to  do  a  job  to  wipe 
out  pollution  until  we  .secure  genuine 
commitments  from  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  Tliere  are  encour- 
aging signs,  but  we  are  in  danger  espe- 
cially In  the  ca.se  of  Lake  Erie  of  accom- 
plishing too  little,  too  late.  The  time  has 
come  for  immediate  consresslonal  action. 


CONGRESSMAN  MACHEN  CONDEMNS 
IMPACTED  AID  CUT 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  WACHEN 

or     MARYL.\ND 
IN   THE  HOL\SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  August  I.  1968 

Mr  MACHEN  Mr  Speaker,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  m  freezing  funds 
for  the  impacted  areas  program,  directly 
contrary  to  the  clear  and  unequivocal 
mandate  of  the  Congress,  is  uncon- 
scionable 

When  we  considered  the  legislation 
to  provide  this  money,  we  were  all  well 
aware  of  the  President's  desire  to  cut 
the  program  We  evaluated  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  administration  and 
we  decided  it  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation  that  this  program  be  con- 
tinued at  100-percent  entitlements  for 
both  the  1968  and  1969  fiscal  years  The 
mandate  of  the  Congress  in  this  matter 
is  clear  and  it  should  have  been  respected 
by  the  President. 

Cuts  in  education  programs  represent 
the  height  of  false  economy  Our  edu- 
cational programs  must  have  the  highest 
domestic  priority  Education  is  the  long- 
range  .solution  to  many  of  our  most  press- 
ing social  problems.  The  President,  by 
refusing  to  spend  the  money  so  clearly 
earmarked  for  the  continued  educational 
advancement  of  children  in  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  either  Federal  installa- 
tion or  military  bases,  has  disregarded 
the  will  of  Congre.ss  and  has  struck  a 
body  blow  to  the  cause  of  American 
education. 

When  I  was  advised  last  week  that 
the  President  had  not  released  the  funds 
we  worked  so  hard  to  get  for  the  im- 
pacted areas  program,  I  immediately 
wrote  him  and  pointed  out  clearly  that 
the  human  cost  involved  in  education 
program  budget  reductions  just  Is  not 
worth  It 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  a  copy  of 
my  July  25.  1968.  letter  to  the  President 
on  this  matter. 

The  President  has  every  right  to  ask 
the  Congress  to  cut  any  program.  How- 
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ever.  I  believe  that,  when  the  Cont;;es5 
decides  against  his  suggestions,  he  sl.ould 
accept  our  decision  and  abide  by  it  Tiie 
principle  of  special  financial  assistance 
to  federally  impacted  .school  district.-  aa.'; 
been  tested  over  a  period  of  years  It 
has  proven  successful  and  the  funds  it 
provides  are  absolutely  e.ssential  to  \he 
schools  in  my  congre.ssional  distnr:  i 
am  alarmed  and  dismayed  at  the  P-esi- 
dent's  complete  disregard  for  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  Nation's  childi.-n 
Fiscal  stability  assumes  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  I  believe  the  action  ol  the 
President  in  refusing  to  spend  the  money 
we  appropriated  for  the  impacted  areas 
program  is  irresponsible. 

The  letter  follows 

Jt-Lv  25.  1968. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Wa.'ihington   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Pre.sident  I  have  been  .ncivi?ed 
that  the  .supplemental  appropriation  .ujthor. 
ized  bv  the  Congress  pursuant  to  Public  L.iw 
90-392  for  the  Public  Law  874  Prdgraiii  ,if 
Federal  .\ld  for  Impacted  School  Di.sir:ct« 
must  be  obligated  before  July  31.  1968  .ir  :!-,e 
money  will  revert  to  the  Treasury 

It  appears  .is  though  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  ruled  that  the  Impacted  aid  r,:p.ds 
provided  tinder  Public  Law  90-392  shall  h? 
considered  as  1969  fiscal  year  expenditures 
and.  as  "iuch  shall  be  subject  to  the  expi  :.dl- 
ture  limitations  imposed  by  Public  Law  .tO- 
364  VVlien  legislation  to  extend  the  Public 
Law  874  program  was  considered  we  .vere 
well  aware  of  your  desire  that  tlie  Iinp.'i  ud 
.■Vreas  Program  be  cut  back  We  evalu  ted 
your  position  cirefully  and  decided  rhi=  p.-^- 
gram  should  be  continued  at  100'  eiiti'Ie- 
ments  for  both  the  1968  and  1969  flscil  m  .,r? 
Therefore  I  urge  you  to  respect  the  m.u:i.-.!e 
of  the  Congress  on  this  matter 

I  realize  full  well  that  there  must  be  buaget 
reductions  made,  even  though  I  did  nut  sup. 
p<irt  the  tax  surcharge  package  if  we  .ire  ever 
to  .ichlevp  fiscal  stability  However.  I  believe 
the  human  cost  involved  In  educational  pro- 
gram budget  reductions  Just  is  not  worth  it 
.•\s  you  know.  I  iiave  consistently  stated  that 
education  must  have  the  ftrst  priority  of  .ill 
our  domestic  expenditures.  If  the  fiscal  year 
1968  money  provided  by  the  Congress  in  Pib- 
lic  Law  i)0-392  is  iiot  allocated,  my  congres- 
sional district  .done  will  lose  over  91  3  mil- 
lion In  money  these  school  districts  mu.st 
have  to  maintain  the  quality  of  education  in 
their  scliools 

Tht  principle  of  special  financial  asj'ot- 
ance  to  federally  Impacted  school  districts 
has  been  test<>d  over  a  period  of  years.  It  ins 
oroven  must  successful  In  helping  meet  abso- 
lutely essential  common  school  requirements 
In  local  areas  which  otherwise  would  be  :e- 
verely  hampered  by  the  existence  of  a  mili- 
tary installation  or  other  Federal  faclMtv 
Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  authorize  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  to  release  the  funds  "or 
this  program  provided  by  Public  Law  00  ^'2 
before  July  31.  1968.  Our  schools  need  •':  .s 
money. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hervet  a.  Machen. 
.Vembcr  of  Congress. 
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VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  31.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marriner 
Eccles.  former  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  has  long  been  a  prom- 


uient  critic  of  administration  policy  in 

Vietnam. 

Mr  Eccles'  latest  major  statement  on 
Vietnam  in  '^is  June  25  speech  before 
Bu.siness  Executives  Move  for  Vietnam 
Peace  is  a  cogent  prescription  for  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  ol  m> 
colleagues: 

Vietnam    Politics  and  Hypocrisy — A 
Tragedy  or  Errors 
,Bv  Marriner  S    Eccles.  before  Business  Ex- 
ecutives Mov?  for  Vietnam  Peace) 
\  ijreai  sense  of  rellel  swept  the  country 
wrifii  President  Johnson  announced  that  the 
United  Stales  would  reduce  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam   and   Increase  efforU   to  end 
Ihe  war.  in  response  to  communications  with 
HaiK'i     But    when    he    announced    that    he 
wovMd  not  be  a  candidate  In  this  year's  po- 
UtkU  battle,  many  felt  an  even  greater  re- 
lie'    oecause    It    added    assurances    that    the 
oea.e   movement    in    this   country    had   won 
jut    and  sooner  i>r  later  this  country-  would 
extricate   itself    Irom   a   war    that   it   cannot 
win.    that    has    been    irom    the    beginning   a 
sen-fless,  tragic  and  massive  blunder. 

I  relieve  that  the  President  has  withdrawn 
to  i.old  a  defeat.  Tlie  tide  has  been  running 
liea-..ly  agalns'  him  and  his  administration 
as  ■;  has  become  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  Dlis  Ol  the  war  were  getting  beyond  our 
willingness  and  ability  to  endure, 

Luuk  at  the  record:  As  of  June  8,  24.744 
vouiij?  Americans  dead,  approximately  153.000 
wounded,  and  more  than  eleven  hundred 
missing  in  action  or  captured,  and  even  more 
Souih  Vietnamese  casualties. 

During  the  four  years  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
miia.,trailon  ending  this  year,  at  our  present 
rate  of  expenditures,  this  country  will  have 
squandered  on  the  Vietnam  War  the  unbe- 
lievable sum  of  approximately  $100  billion— 
$40  Ullllon  more  than  the  government  deficit 
icr  ;he  past  seven  years. 

The  costs  of  war  cio  not  end  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities.  There  are  approximately 
tweniv-two  million  veterans.  Veterans'  bene- 
nts  paid  to  the  end  of  1967  were  estimated 
to  be  $147  billion.  We  are  spending  approxi- 
mately 97  5  biUlcn  per  year  for  veterans' 
benehU  And  the  Korean  War  alone  is  still 
costing  more  than  $700  million  a  year.  In 
the  iinanclal  sense,  a  war  Is  never  over. 

The  real  tragedy  is  not  financial.  It  is  the 
useless  aiitfering  of  the  millions  of  our  people 
whose  sons,  husbands  and  brothers  are 
drawn  into  this  conflict  unwillingly  and  are 
killed  and  maimed  for  life — not  In  defense  of 
our  country — but  because  of  our  Incom- 
peient  and  lU-advised  leadership. 

The  Vietnam  War  is  responsible  for  the 
most  serious  economic,  financial  and  political 
problems  this  country  has  ever  faced.  It  has 
caused  a  huge  Federal  deficit  and  even  with 
the  surtax  intrcase  and  the  $6  billion  re- 
duction in  expenditures,  there  will  continue 
to  be  a  large  deficit  This  creates  a  serious 
infintionary  situation:  the  cost  of  living 
going  up  4^"-^  to  5"t  a  year,  a  great  shortage 
of  ^ killed  wcrkers.  Increasing  strikes  and  ex- 
orbitant wage  demands,  and  a  shortage 
o:  -edit  with  record  high  Interest  rates  in  all 
catet;ories. 

Tlie  latKJr  union  leaders  who  are  strong 
supporters  of  the  Vietnam  war  are  losing 
for  their  members  all  the  gains  they  have 
wo:i  in  their  collective  bargaining  as  a  result 
of  A-ar  inflation.  People  living  on  fixed  In- 
cp-r.es.  from  pensions  or  Investments,  are 
th.  real  losers. 

The  world  needs  a  smoothly  operating 
in:,netary  system  to  support  a  growing  world 
trade,  which  would  result  in  a  world  at 
peace.  The  basis  for  such  a  system  Is  gold 
aim  the  dollar,  plus  drawing  rights  from  the 
international  monetary  fund.  The  gold  sup- 
pi;.  Is  limited  so  an  acceptable  dollar  Is  of 
paramount  importance.  The  dollar  Is  needed 
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as  the  connecting  link  between  ail  other 
currencies,  so  the  threat  to  our  world  lead- 
ership caused  by  our  involvement  m  Vietnam 
is  serious. 

It  is  directly  causing  an  explosive  increase 
in   the   deficiency   in   our   International   bal- 
ance   of    paymenu.    which    is    already    very 
critical,  as  we  are  by  far  the  world's  largest 
short-term    debtor,    now    owing    about    $34 
billion.  Since  last  October,  when  the  British 
pound  devalued,  until  March  20  we  lost  $2  6 
billion  In  gold    The  international  monetary 
crisis  at  that    time  was   brought   to   a   head 
by     these    developments,    resulting     in     the 
closing  of  the  London   gold    market   and   a 
dlsbandment  of  the  gold  pool  which  resulted 
in  the  new  financial  arrangements  of  a  two- 
price    gold    system.    This    action,    and    that 
taken   by  our  own  country   to  curb   foreign 
investments  and  foreign  loans   and   to  dis- 
courage   foreign    travel,    is    only    a    stopgap 
solution  to  the  run  on  the  dollar,  giving  us 
time  to  eliminate  the  deficiency  in  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments  and  further 
reduce   the    federal    deficit.    This    cannot    be 
accomplished    so    long    as    we    continue    to 
waste  82 "2   billion  a  month  on  a  futile  war 
In  Vietnam.   It   Is  very   apparent  we  cannot 
be    both    the    world's    policeman    and    the 
world's  banker. 

America  has  become  great  In  world  affairs 
because  of  its  economic  power  uid  not  be- 
cause of  Its  military  strength  l.ie  military 
has  proved  to  be  a  burden  and  is  sapping 
our  strength.  Military  muscles  have  never 
been  able  to  preserve  any  world  power,  and 
they  never  wUl.  If  we  have  to  depend  on  klU- 
ingand  the  waste  of  war  to  maintain  pros- 
perity it  Is  an  indictment  of  our  capitalistic 
system. 

While  we've  been  spending  tens  of  billions 
on  Vietnam,  our  cities  are  exploding  in  vio- 
lent protest  as  a  result  of  our  injustice,  and 
neglect,  and  failure  to  fulfill  promises.  The 
Vietnam  debacle,  tragic  as  It  is.  may  yet 
be  a  blessing  In  disguise  if  it  forces  us  to 
recognize  our  staggering  failures  at  home. 
Runaway  crime,  delinquency,  the  riots  in 
our  cities,  loss  of  respect  for  law  and  order 
and  the  rebellion  of  frustrated  youth— all 
spring  m  part  from  this. 

How  can  we  reconcile  what  we  ure  doing 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  under  the  guise  of 
saving  them  from  communism'.^  We  have 
destroyed  vast  areas  of  their  country— the 
very  country  we  profess  to  save.  We  have 
killed,  wounded  or  burned  tens  of  thousands 
of  children,  as  well  as  countless  parents, 
brothers,  husbands  and  sons. 

Our  leaders  want  the  public  to  believe  that 
our  destruction  of  Vietnam  is  lofty  in  pur- 
pose, and  that  our  motive  is  to  bring  democ- 
racy and  freedom  to  that  tiny  nation  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Tlie  tact 
Is  that  this  whole  involvement  is  a  result  of 
our  conviction  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  control 
the  development  of  Asia  and  contain  China. 
We  have  not  only  ignored  the  charter  of 
the  International  Military  Tribunal  which 
conducted  the  Nuremburg  Trials,  taut  we  are 
in  Vietnam  as  an  aggressor  in  violation  of 
our  treaty  obligations  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  been  the  aggressor  before  w^e  have 
been  aggressed  against. 

China  and  Russia  have  publicly  announced 
they  would  give  all  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  necessary  to  North  Vietnam  in 
order  to  defeat  the  US,  aggressors.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  have  continued  to  have  aligned 
against  us  these  two  powerful  countries  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  communist  world. 

Early  this  year,  in  a  private  interview  with 
Editors  of  Life  Magazine.  Premier  Kosygln 
said: 

"The  U.S.  wants  to  dictate  Its  terms  to 
Vietnam,  but  Vietnam  is  not  a  defeated 
country,  and  It  will  never  be  defeated.  The 
U.S.  cannot  defeat  Vietnam,  and  we.  for  our 
part,  will  do  all  we  can  so  that  the  U.S. 
does  not  defeat  Vietnam." 


In  a  recent  address  at  Olasaboro.  Johnson 
appealed  for  Sovlet-U.S  cooperation  In  re- 
sponse, the  Sovit  Union  said  that  lu  rela- 
tions with  the  U  S.  were  frozen  until  the 
Vietnam  War  was  settled. 

I  believe  our  critical  situations  In  the 
Middle  East.  Berlin  and  Korea  which  have 
been  encouraged  by  Russia  would  not  have 
developed  if  we  were  not  at  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  quite  apparent  that  neither  Russia 
nor  China  are  willing  for  the  United  States 
to  achieve  a  victory  over  the  communists 
and  to  establish  a  powerful  military  base  on 
the  mainland  of  .'Vsla. 

A  recent  statement  by  Senate  Majority 
Leader.  Mike  Mamfleld,  indicates  we  cannot 
win  when  he  .says: 

■We  are  in  the  wrong  place,  and  we  are 
fighting  the  wrong  kind  of  war  I  happen 

to  feel  that  our  policy  represents  the  most 
ttnfortunate  miscalculation  in  our  national 
lilstorv 

George  Kcnnan.  our  distinguished  former 
Ambassador  tu  Ru-ssla.  said:  Vietnam  is  a 
massive  mit.calcuiatlon  and  an  error  for 
which  it  is  hard  to  find  any  parallel  in  our 
liislory  ■ 

June  10.  on  leaving  .Saigon.  Gener;.!  West- 
moreland  said: 

A  inllitary  victory  in  the  classic  .sense  is 
impo.ssible  in  Vietnam  because  of  our  na- 
tional policy  ul  not  expanding  the  war 

The  only  real  military  hope  is  to  wear 
the  enemv  down  through  attrition  "  This 
means  -it"  Is  unrealistic  to  expect  a  quick 
.aid  earlv  defeat'   of  the  enemy. 

It  is  reported   that  the  North  Vietnamese 

have     committed    less    than     100    thous.and 

troops  out  of  474  thousand  at  their  disposal. 

Under  these  circumstances,  how  could  we 

expect  a  militiiry  victory' 

The  alternative  is  to  make  the  best  terms 
we  can.   and  get  out.  or  we  will   be  forced 
to   greatly   increase   our   military   forces  and 
expenditures.   This   could   entail   price  con- 
trols,  wage   controls,   rationing   and   greatly 
increased  taxes,  with  the  prospect  of  no  vic- 
tory and  a  more  catastrophic  ending. 
The  Wail  Street  Journal  says: 
■The  whole  Vietnam  effort  may  be  doomed 
...  No   matter    what    the   government    does 
The  government  should   recognize  that 
no  battle  and  no  war  is  worth  any  price 

I  regret  to  say  the  peace  conference  In 
P.iri.s  offers  no  early  hope  of  peace.  Our  In- 
tention may  be  to  use  it  to  Justify  escalating 
the  war.  We  went  to  the  conference  know- 
ing ..nd  accepting  the  b.islc  proviso  that  first 
the  bombing  and  all  war-iike  activity  must 
stop  before  negotiations  would  begin  Nut 
only  did  we  not  stop  the  bombing,  but  we 
toc^  the  occasion  to  call  up  ■24.500  additional 
troops  and  conduct  the  heaviest  bombing 
and  Ughtine  of  the  war. 

•nie  United  States,  which  is  doing  the  only 
,i,erial  Ix'nibing  and  also  uses  mortars,  and 
rockets,  has  not  hesitaw-d  during  the  past 
tliree  years  to  kill  and  -^-otind  ten.s  of  thou- 
sands of  civilians  and  destroy  the  villages 
in  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  by  such 
bombing  We  liave  dropped  more  tons  of 
bombs  on  the  little  country  of  Vietnam  then 
we  dropped  during  ail  World  War  II  Now 
that  the  Viet  Cong  with  the  help  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  arc  erfectively  attacking 
Saigon  .md  other  South  Vietnam  cities  with 
i-nortars  .aid  rockets,  we  are  adopting  a 
threatening  and  belligerent  tone  toward 
Hanoi  at  the  peace  conference. 

We  are  al.so  requesting  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  agree  to  stop  sending  troops  into 
South  Vietnam  to  aid  the  Viet  Cong  as  a 
condition  to  our  stopping  the  bombing  of 
the  North,  For  Hanoi  to  comply  would  mean 
surrender  of  the  Viet  Cong,  as  they  have 
less  than  one-fourth  as  many  troops  as  the 
United  States  and  South  Vietnam.  However, 
we  are  not  propoelng  to  stop  sending  U.S. 
troops  to  help  'he  South  Vietnamese. 

The  duplicity  of  ouz  behavior  at  the  con- 
ference leads  me  to  b»lleve  that  our  pres- 
ence there  is  a  deception. 
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Every  effort  kbould  be  nutde  to  hasten  the 
conclusion  of  negotiation*  and  bring  the 
war  to  an  end  We  should  not  rely  entirely 
cm  the  hard  liners.  Mb— lu  Rusk  and  Roatow. 
Oencral  Taylor  and  their  t«am — there  should 
be  added  to  the  negotiators  military  and 
Asian  experts  such  as  Oeneral  Gavin  and 
former  Ambassadors  Kennan  and  Relschauer 
to  make  It  repreaentatlve 

As  a  matter  of  protection  of  our  own 
troops,  pending  a  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions, we  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
reduce  the  killing  by  stopping  our  aggres- 
sive fwllcy  of  search  and  destroy  We  should 
further  protect  our  trrxjpe  by  withdrawing 
them  from  expoaed  positions  and  consolidat- 
ing them  in  coastal  centers  we  can  defend 
and  supply 

The  United  States  cannot  through  ne- 
gotiations create  strength  fur  any  future  seg- 
ment of  government  In  South  Vietnam  The 
presence  of  the  United  States  CAn  only  dis- 
tort the  true  balance  of  forces,  and  only 
a  settlement  which  represents  this  balance 
can  bring  about  a  stable  government 

It  Is  hopwless  to  try  to  force  upon  Asians — 
as  we  are  now  trying  to  do — a  way  of  life  and 
a  government  which  do  not  conform  to  their 
beliefs  and  customs 

For  t be- past  twenty  years  our  government 
haa  bell«T»d  that  communism  intends  to  con- 
quer the  world- — by  force.  If  persuasion  does 
not  succeed — and  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  save  the  world  from  that 
fate.  The  American  picture  of  aggressive  com- 
munism Is  unreal  because  communism  is  not 
a  monolithic  world  power  Communist  coun- 
tries are  as  Intensely  nationalistic  as  others, 
they  crave  Independence  and  resent  Inter- 
ference They  will  Oght  against  domination 
by  foreigners — whether  they  be  capitalist  or 
communist 

The  administration  sees  every  rebellion 
as  the  result  of  a  deep  plot  out  of  Moscow 
or  Peking,  when  U  usually  Is  the  result  of 
crushing  poverty,  hunger  intolerable  living 
conditions,  and  domination  by  a  small  ruling 
class  The  aim  of  revolution,  no  matter  what 
Its  Ideology.  Is  to  achieve  self-determination, 
economic  security,  racial  equality  and 
freedom 

We  might  aa  well  face  it:  there  may  be 
more  communist  countnes  in  the  world  But 
whv  should  we  panic  at  thls'>  Communist 
nations  vary  widely:  each  has  a  different 
version  of  communist  theory  to  flt  Its  own 
problems  The  more  of  these  countries  there 
are,  the  greater  their  diversity  Our  hostility 
helped  solidify  the  Soviet  Union  and  build 
It  Into  a  world  power  Were  now  doing  the 
same  for  China 

Getting  out  of  Vietnam  will  enable  us  to 
re-establish  a  friendly  relationship  with  Rus- 
sia and  thereby  bring  about  a  balance  of 
fxjwer  In  the  world — which  would  tend  to 
deter  any  aggressive  policy  on  the  part  of 
China 

We  should  also  recognize  China  diplo- 
matically open  our  doors  to  trade  and  travel, 
and  bring  them  Into  the  United  Nations  We 
should  no  longer  Ignore  one- fourth  of  the 
worlds  population  as  though  It  did  not  exist 

Our  foreign  policy  including  economic  tnd 
military.  Is  unrealistic  and  obsolete  It  Ls 
geared  largely  to  flght  communism  and  resist 
the  recognition  of  China,  a  game  In  which 
we  cannot  succeed 

Democracy  demands  a  high  degree  of  lit- 
eracy and  takes  generations  to  develop  Only 
in  a  small  part  of  the  world  Is  there  any 
present  capacity   for  democracy 

Why  should  we  undertake  the  Impossible 
task  of  trying  to  quarantine  the  communist 
world'  Should  the  blood  of  .American  youth 
Ije  shed  in  efforts  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
throughout  the  world'  To  what  extent 
should  we  maintain  military  dictatorship  or 
goyemments  of  privileged  cliques  in  the 
various  nations  of  the  worW  By  what  right 
do  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  act  aa  the 
world's  policeman? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We.  eapeclally.  constituting  an  Island  of 
abundance  in  a  sea  of  poverty,  cannot  hope 
to  maintain  our  poeltloD  alone  This  great 
disparity  tends  to  turn  much  of  the  world 
against  us 

I  believe  that  Russia  Is  prepared  to  make 
every  effort  to  get  along  with  the  West  when 
we  get  out  of  Vietnam,  Together  we  can 
end  the  cold  war,  discontinue  further  test- 
ing and  work  effectively  toward  a  world- 
wide disarmament  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
release  the  vast  and  ever  Increasing  human 
energies  and  material  resources  that  are  en- 
gaged In  war  and  a  world-wide  armaments 
race.  These  wasted  resources  and  energies 
can  then  be  channelled  toward  the  educa- 
tion and  the  development  of  the  backward 
countries  of  the  world,  as  well  as  helping 
us  to  meet  the  tragic  and  deplorable  situa- 
tion in  our  own  cities — which  will  take  a 
generation,  increased  taxes  and  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars 

Our  country  is  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world  Its  responsibilities,  both  for 
the  present  and  future,  are  vast  They  are 
far  greater  than  those  of  any  other  nation, 
especially  in  this  nuclear  age  We  must  pro- 
vide  a   leadership   the   world   can    trust 

Such  us  not  the  rase  today  The  hypocrisy 
of  our  leaders  especially  thi>se  In  p>olltlcs. 
IS  perhaps  the  deepest  corroding  influence  in 
our  society  today  As  evidence  of  this  hy- 
pocrisy, only  recently,  consider  the  nation- 
wide climax  of  grief  over  the  assassination  of 
Dr  Mart:n  Luther  King  Walking  with  bowed 
heads  in  the  vast  funeral  procession  were 
state  and  national  dignitaries  and  public 
officials-  who  Just  the  day  before  his  death, 
h.id  considered  Dr  King  a  revolutionary,  a 
troublemaker    a  communist  and  a  traitor. 

And  now  the  nation  is  rocked  by  the 
shocking  assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy 
The  loss  of  this  young  leader  Is  a  tragedy 
too   monumental   to   now   fully  comprehend. 

Many  felt  he  was  too  young;  too  arrogant; 
too  privileged  "o  ambitious  and  too  sure  of 
himself  But  all  knew  that  he  held  high  the 
light  of  promise- the  promise  of  change.  His 
enormous  influence  was  not  a  matter  of 
youth  and  gi>od  looks  It  was  the  force  of 
courage,  energy  and  purpose  directed  with 
clarity  at  the  problems  of  our  time  No 
wonder  the  established  order  feared  him. 
His  threat  was  w  the  status  quo  And  the 
status  quo  Is  the  victory  of  yesterday  His 
was  the  voice  of  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow  Is 
change 

We  are  asked  to  look  at  dishonesty,  mis- 
representation stupidity  and  greed — and  to 
see  g'jodness  generosity  and  wisdom  And 
If  we  cannot  accept  this  we  are  often  con- 
sidered disloyal  and  unpatriotic  How  can 
intelligent  and  inquiring  youth  see  in  the 
carnage  m  Vietnam  an  undertaking  of  lofty 
purpose  iis  the  admimstration  claims'  How 
;an  young  Americans  consider  the  poverty- 
stricken,  uneducated  and  underprivileged 
Vietnamese  as  the  enemy'  Why  should  they, 
m  the  name  of  patriotism.  t>e  willing  to  go 
10,000  miles  away  to  kill  and  be  killed^ 

How  can  our  President  jUJitify  calling  upon 
us  to  remove  violence  from  our  hearts  and 
minds  when  our  hearts  and  minds  are  soaked 
m  It  dally'  Violence  is  a  way  of  life  In  the 
Un;ted  States  Killing  in  Its  most  revolting 
forms  18  nightly  fare  on  television  It  Is  total- 
ly unrealistic  to  rise  up  in  wrath  at  a  single 
shooting  when  we  remain  relatively  un- 
shaken at  moss  killing  In  the  week  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  assassination.  430  Americans 
died  lu  Vietnam  i  less  than  In  some  previous 
weeks  I  Why  Is  the  nation  not  in  mourning 
uver  this  ' 

We  have  handed  over  our  youth  to  the 
military  to  be  dehumanized — and  to  be 
turned  into  killers.  By  what  process,  then, 
can  we  expect  them  to  become  rehumanlzed 
and  to  forget  their  familiarity  with  violent 
death  and  their  casualness  towards  It 

Our  national  policy  of  relying  on  military 
power  primarily   to  solve  political  problems, 
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breeds  violence  everywhere,  and  If  long  on- 
tinued.  will  destroy  the  foundations  of  .ur 
republic.  It  should,  therefore,  come  as  no 
surprise  to  us  that  Individuals  and  gri  ipg 
at  home  and  abroad  attempt  to  solve  pol!-;ral 
problems  by  violence. 

And  Anally,  the  most  startling  of  all  o  ia|. 
lenges  to  credibility  has  been  asked  of  ui. 
We  are  expected  to  regard  the  withdraw  i'  of 
the  President  from  the  coming  race  a*.  :he 
noble  gesture  of  a  selfless  leader — when  m 
fact.  It  18  the  logical  political  move.  In  Hi  ;  nf 
probable  defeat.  Nor  does  this  step  ch..iige 
a  man  from  a  war-maker  into  a  peace  leader. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  a  c.-u  i|. 
date  of  either  party  feels  obligated  to  ip. 
fend  the  record  of  the  past,  which,  in  cv.rv 
particular,  cries  for  rejection,  Polltli- 
speaking — I  would  hope  that  the  elect<  - 
would  support  those  candidates  who  rr. 
ntze  the  crises  this  country  faces,  fi 
domestically  and  internationally,  and  • 
have  the  Integrity,  ability  and  courage  to 
promptly 

If  it  Is  true  that  the  younger  gener.i-,  n 
win  soon  control  elections.  It  may  well  lie 
that  that  eventuality  will  be  our  salvaii  n 
They  could  hardly  create  a  more  staKgeriiig, 
tragic,  blundering  mess  than  the  older  ucn- 
eratlon  is  making  of  this  great  country 

Youth  Is  not  a  matter  of  years;  It  is  a  q-'il- 
ity  of  mind.  It  Is  energy.  Imagination  ,d 
readiness  to  leave  the  familiar  past  and  si :  ke 
out  into  the  unknown  future.  Youth  ;.'  ,n 
absolutely  irresistible  force — and  It  c.-iii  nt 
be  denied  It  must  have  confidence  In  and  •)e 
satisfied  with  our  leadership  or  the  coumrv 
may  see  turmoil  such  as  It  has  not  known 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cc  m- 
blned  vote,  as  Indicated  by  the  polls,  ci'  fn 
to  McCarthy  and  Kennedy  would  detern  ne 
the  Presidency  And  this  vote — this  den;  :cl 
for  change — must   be   accommodated 

The  core  of  the  problem  Is  Vietnam  Ve 
must  get  out — making  the  best  arrangenvnt 
we  can  Kennedy  preached  this  and  Mc- 
Carthy still  does.  Rebellious  students  'le- 
mand  this  The  plight  of  the  underprlvllp;-->d 
masses  cries  for  It,  Our  rapidly  worseiK.ic 
financial  situation  requires  It  Our  plummii- 
tlng  image  In  the  world  makes  it  essenti.il 

We  must  prepare  for  change,  change  .i'  i 
more  rapid  rate  than  this  country  has  •  r 
before  experienced.  This  Is  not  as  simple-  '.s 
another  President  or  another  partv  It  mi;  =  t 
be  a  total  change  of  concept :  a  world  conce;it 
IS  a  must  today!  This  requires:  a  change  ■'. 
goals;  a  change  In  temper;  a  re-education  f 
our  people 

Let  us  hop>e  to  again  demonstrate  what  a 
wise,  great,  and  good  nation  can  do  for  :!s 
own  people  and  its  neighbors  in  the  woriu, 
KnA  let  us  close  the  door  forever  on  this 
black  chapter  In  which  we  used  our  tremen- 
dous wealth  and  power  to  shatter,  crush  and 
destroy,  and  with  humility  and  energy  turn 
our  gaze  In  new  directions,  putting  our  vaf.t 
resources  to  work  In  the  world  to  house,  edu- 
cate, build,  heal  and  Inspire, 


DR   GRONOUSKI  RESIGNS  U.S.  POST 
IN  WARSAW 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr,  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
year  the  Honorable  John  A.  Gronouski, 
former  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  during  the  administrations  ol 
President  John  F,  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  resigned  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Poland,  where  he  served 
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with  great  distinction  for  the  past  few 
years. 

"  Shortly  after  his  resignation  was  an- 
nounced, the  Times  Leader  Evening  News 
of  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa.,  the  largest  news- 
paper in  my  congressional  district,  com- 
mented editorially  on  Ambassador  Gron- 
ouski's  resignation  in  Warsaw. 

As  a  member  of  the  Pulaski  Pounda- 
tions  board  of  directors,  it  gives  me  es- 
pecial pleasure  to  insert  in  today's  Con- 
gressional Record  the  aforementioned 
editorial. 
Editorial  follows: 

Dr.  Gronouski  Resigns  U.S.  Post 
IN  Warsaw 
Resignation  of  Dr.  John  A.  Gronouski  as 
United  States  ambassador  to  Poland  to 
i-i-npalgn  for  the  nomination  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H,  Humphrey  for  the  Presidency 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  indicates  he  will 
continue  In  public  life,  especially  if  his 
candidate  wins, 

A  former  member  of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as 
a  cllplomat  in  the  sensitive  post  at  Warsaw, 
he  demonstrated  his  ability  as  Postmaster 
G(  neral  in  the  administrations  of  the  late 
Pri-sident  John  P,  Kennedy  and  of  the  in- 
cumbent. President  Johnson,  who  sent  him 
to  Poland, 

.Ti  the  time  of  his  present  assignment, 
ni  iiy  believed  he  was  being  demoted  because 
lu-  was  leaving  the  cabinet.  Such,  however, 
w,  -  not  the  case  because  he  possessed  special 
qu.ilificatlons  to  serve  In  the  land  of  his  fore- 
f.uliers.  His  grandparents  were  Polish  im- 
miiirants. 

The  only  member  of  the  cabinet  to  have 
:in  earned  doctorate  (in  philosophy),  the 
Wuconsln  native  was  a  college  professor  be- 
fore he  went  to  Washington  where  he 
acciuitted  himself  creditably  in  the  Poet  Of- 
flci-  Department  and  in  politics. 

m  Warsaw,  he  not  only  was  a  popular  flg- 
uro  because  of  his  ancestry,  but  for  his 
country.  Natives  acclaimed  him  upon  his  ar- 
rtv.il.  accepting  him  as  a  friend  as  well  as  an 
envoy.  The  only  trouble  he  had  was  with 
the  Red  regime,  a  high  compliment  in  it- 
self. One  of  the  highlights  of  his  stay  was 
his  contact  with  Red  China  as  the  American 
representative  in  endless  talks. 

He  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania,  visiting  WUkes-Barre  and 
Scranton.  He  was  in  this  city  for  a  testimo- 
nial for  Representative  Daniel  Flood  and  for 
the  ground-breaking  exercises  for  the  new 
pti.=t  ofBce.  He  Is  a  personal  friend  of  Joseph 
Lci'er,  national  president  of  the  Pulaski 
Foundation,  of  which  Dr.  Gronouski  is  a  di- 
rector. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  is  widely  known 
among  Americans  of  Polish  extraction  for  his 
activities,  so  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that 
Dr.  Gronouski  is  going  to  be  associated  with 
the  Vice  President's  campaign,  although  he 
was  a  backer  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
previously.  He  knows  his  way  around  poUt- 
Iciiily  as  well  as  diplomatically. 


HANOI  SHOWS  RESTRAINT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  put  forth  as  their  explanation  a  con- 
tention that  this  merely  is  a  regrouping 
of  enemy  forces  for  a  large  offensive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  concise 
analyses  of  this  apparently  conciliatory 
move  on  the  part  of  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  July  29.  1968.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Hanoi  Shows  Restraint 
When  President  Johnson  announced  that 
he  had  ordered  curtailment  of  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  last  March  31  as  a  step 
toward  peace,  he  declared;  "Even  this  very 
limited  bombing  of  the  North  could  come  to 
an  early  end — if  our  restraint  is  matched  by 
restraint  in  Hanoi,"  During  the  past  month 
there  have  been  a  number  of  signs  that 
Hanoi  not  only  has  matched  American  re- 
straint but  has  gone  considerably  further 
than  the  United  States  toward  de-escalatlng 
the  war. 

The  number  of  American  combat  missions 
flown  against  North  Vietnam  actually  has  in- 
creased since  the  President  limited  the  area 
of  attack.  Defense  Secretary  Clark  M,  Clifford 
said  recently  that  "concentration  of  our 
efforts  on  a  more  limited  target  has  in  some 
respects  produced  more  dividends  and  re- 
wards than  If  the  bombing  were  spread  over 
a  larger  area,"  The  Allies  have  continued  to 
reinforce  and  re-equip  their  forces  and  have 
followed  what  American  officers  have  de- 
scribed as  a  "fight  hard"  strategy.  On  the 
other  side,  however,  according  to  official 
American  sources: 

The  rate  of  infiltration  has  dropped  to 
approximately  the  pre-March  31  rate  in  the 
past  two  months  and  is  perhaps  much  lower. 
One-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  estimated 
80,000  North  Vietnamese  main-force  troops 
In  the  South  have  been  pulled  back  across 
the  border. 

Enemy  forces  have  sought  to  avoid  combat. 
leading  one  American  officer  to  comment  a 
few  days  ago;  "We  can't  find  the  war.  We 
can't  find  the  enemy," 

The  number  of  terrorist  attacks  has 
dropped  sharply,  to  less  than  one-half  the 
recent  weekly  figure, 

American  casualties  have  dropped 
substantially. 

Rocket  and  mortar  attacks  against  Saigon 
have  been  suspended  for  more  than  a  month 
and  enemy  forces  threatening  the  capital 
have  been  withdrawn. 

In  the  face  of  this  amazing  transforma- 
tion, it  Is  puzzling  that  Presidents  Johnson 
and  Thleu  should  have  concluded  in  their 
Honolulu  communique  that  "there  had  been 
no  response  to  the  major  limitation  of  bomb- 
ing put  into  effect  on  March  31. "  The  expla- 
nation of  American  officials  has  been  that 
the  enemy  Is  merely  regrouping  for  further 
assaults. 

This  may  be  true.  But  it  is  inevitably  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  since  the  other  side 
obviously  cannot  afford  to  remain  passive 
for  long  in  the  fact  of  the  persistent  buildup 
and  aggressive  posture  of  allied  forces.  The 
only  way  to  test  the  authenticity  of  Hanoi's 
apparent  restraint  is  to  stop  the  bombing 
as  the  President  has  indicated  he  would  do. 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1968 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr,  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  an  increasing  number  of  articles 
have  been  appearing  in  the  press  calling 
attention  to  what  appear  to  be  significant 
"teps  on  the  part  of  the  Hsuioi  govern- 
ment to  deescalate  the  war. 

Our  American  officials  are  surely  aware 
of  these  developments,  yet  they  continue 


BILL  SCOTT  REPORTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  vnunniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augwt  1,  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  month 
I  send  a  report  of  congressional  activities 
to  constituents  who  request  the  news- 
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letter  and  enclose  a  copy  of  the  August 
issue  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers: 

YotJR  CONGRESSMAN,  BILL  ScOTT  REPORTS 
HOUSE  RECESSES 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Congress  Is 
recessing  from  August  2  to  September  4. 
This  will  permit  members  from  both  parties 
to  attend  political  conventions,  but  It  is  not 
known  how  long  we  will  remain  in  session 
after  reconvening.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
Indicated  that  it  will  not  consider  any  regu- 
lar legislative  proposals  but  only  emergency 
and  procedural  matters  which  should  limit 
legislative  business  in  the  House,  However, 
the  Senate  will  be  considering  the  nomina- 
tions of  the  President  for  appointment  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  if  a  filibuster  devel- 
ops we  could  be  in  session  for  a  long  period 
of  time.  In  that  event  I  would  expect  the 
House  to  have  a  series  of  recesses  while  the 
debate  continues  In  the  Senate. 

POSTAL  POLITICS 

The  Postmaster  General  announced  a  cut- 
back of  postal  services  and  his  intention  to 
further  restrict  service  In  the  future.  How- 
ever,  he   later   stated    that   if    the   Congress 
would    exempt    his    department    from    the 
spending  limitation  and  manpower  cutback 
ordered    by    the    Revenue    and    Expenditure 
Control  Act   of   1968,  he  would  cancel  plans 
for  curtailment   of  service.  The  expenditure 
reduction  was  agreed  to  by  the  President  in 
order   to   obtain   passage   of   the   surtax   and 
the  two  were  coupled   together  in  one  bill. 
In  order  to  assure  a  reduction   in  expendi- 
tures, the  act  requires  government  agencies 
to  fill  only  three  out  of  four  vacancies  as  they 
occur   until   employment    is   reduced    to   the 
level  existing  in  June  1966,  Discretionary  au- 
thoritv.  however,  is  given  to  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  in  the  Office  of  the  President,  to 
assign  cuts  to  agencies  in  such  a  manner  as 
to   have   the   least    disturbing   effect    on    the 
public  service.  No  employee  is  removed  from 
office.  As  we  know,  mall  delivery  is  very  close 
to  the  people,  and  the  Administration,  recog- 
nizing   the    sensitivity    of    the    Department, 
exerted  pressure  upon  the  Congress  to  exempt 
the  Post  Office  Department    Under   the  cir- 
cumstances. Congress  had   little  choice   and 
did  agree.  Obviously  we  couldn't  permit  the 
mall  ser%-lce  to  be  curtailed  to  such  an  extent 
as  was  threatened.  In  the  past  threats  have 
been    made   to   cut    back   road    construction 
monev.   paid   out   of   trust   funds,   and   even 
school    lunches   two    years    ago.    However,    it 
seems  ironic  to  talk  about   restricting  such 
vital  activities  while  at  the  same  time  urging 
full  funding  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity which  operates  questionable  pro- 
grams in  our  big  cities   and   foreign   aid.   It 
seems  time  to  take   the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment  out    of    politics   and    not    use    it    as   a 
lever  to  thwart   Congressional   efforts   to  re- 
duce spending  and  balance  the  budget, 

ACADEMY    NOMINATIONS 

Nominations  for  the  service  academies  are 
now  required  to  be  In  the  appropriate  of- 
fices by  the  first  of  December,  This  makes  it 
necessarv  for  me  to  have  all  applications  for 
nor.-anatlons  by  September  1  in  order  to 
schedule  the  Civil  Service  Designation  Ex- 
aminations lor  Saturday.  October  5.  1968. 
The  results  ol  the  tests  will  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  nominations  to  the  classes  begin- 
ning in  Julv  1969  and  anyone  who  would  like 
to  be  considered  should  request  an  applica- 
tion form  from  the  office  at  this  time  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  missing  the  time 
limitation.  We  expect  to  have  three  vacan- 
cies in  the  Air  Force  Academy,  two  in  the 
Navy  and  two  at  West  Point.  Our  District  is 
also' allowed  ten  applicants  for  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  exam.  The  Coast  Guard 
Academv  does  not  require  a  Congressional 
nomination  b-jt  we  have  information  and 
applications  available  which  will  be  furn- 
ished vou  upon  request  Those  who  get  their 
applications  in  by  September  1  will  be  notl- 
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fled  of  the  time  and  place  to  report  for  the 
examination  on  October  3th 

POHICK    CaCEK     WATTRSHED 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has  ap- 
proved the  Pohlclt  Creek  W  itershed  Project 
under  the  Small  Watersheds  Coriservutlon 
Act  This  approval  makes  available  over 
$900  000  or  about  one-half  the  cost  of  con- 
strvictuig  a  series  of  small  d.iois  and  chan- 
nel improvements  on  Pohlck  Creek  in  south- 
ern P-.ilrfax  County  With  completion  of  the 
Pohlck  Interceptor  Sewer  next  year  this  part 
of  the  cduntv  can  be  expected  to  undergo 
rapid  irbanlzatlon  County  offlclals  estimate 
that  the  prpulatlon  of  the  Watershed  will 
exceed  84  000  by  the  year  2000  The  approval 
of  this  project  insures  against  the  threat  of 
the  stream  becoming  filled  with  silt  and  the 
natural  beautv  becoming  destroyed  during 
the  period  of  development 

Mlt-rTARY    CONSTKl  CTION 

Among  the  individual  projects  for  which 
funds  were  appropriated  last  week  lii  the 
military  construction  bill  was  8500  000  tor 
the  construction  '>f  an  enlisted  mens  bar- 
racks and  mess  hall  at  Camp  A  P  Hill-. 
•468  000  ror  a  geobalUstlcs  facility  at  Dahl- 
grea.  *156uJ00  for  additional  classroom  space 
at  QuanUco  and  a  little  under  $2  J  million 
for  lmprr)vements  at  the  air  field,  a  mobile 
assault  bridge  building,  power  station  train- 
ing building,  an  addition  to  the  calibration 
shop  and  a  30  chair  dental  clinic,  all  at  Ft. 
Belvolr 

PRINCE    WtLLUM    COCNTT 

A:  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
last  week  I  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  sell  350  acres  of 
land  It  owns  along  the  Potomac  River  to 
Prince  William  County  The  measure  has 
been  itpproved  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
House  md  will  probably  be  further  consld- 
ereil  ;ii  September  when  Congress  re-con- 
venes When  passed  the  bill  will  grant  per- 
mission to  the  D  C  Government  to  convey 
the  land  upon  such  terms  as  are  agreed  to  by 
l:  and  Prince  William  County  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  portion  of  the  land  m  the 
Woodbridge  area  wUl  be  used  for  recreational 
purposes  a  portion  for  a  modern  sewage 
treatment  plant  for  the  Garfield.  Occoquan 
and  Woodbrldne  areas  and  the  remaining 
marsh  land  lor  a  land  fill  by  b 'th  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Prince  William  until 
the  level  is  raised  sufficiently  and  thereafter 
for  recreational  purposes 

DAM      \lTHoRIZED 

Congress  has  p.issed  the  Public  Works  BUI 
of  1968  which  includes  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  the  Salem  Church  Dam  and 
Reserv  ir  Lei  me  thank  the  various  citizens 
and  puoUc  IBclais  jf  our  District  for  their 
.isslstance  and  cooperation  in  obtaining  pas- 
sage  )f  this  long  sought  project 

BILL    TO    ESTABLISH    A    CRIME    STATISTICS    CENTER 

After  hearing  testimony  of  law  enforce- 
ment fflcers.  government  officials  and  crimi- 
nologists. I  Joined  with  four  other  members 
of  the  House  Subcommittee  -jn  Census  and 
Statistics  In  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
National  Crime  Statistics  Center  Although 
law  enforcement  and  the  certainty  of  punlsh- 
men'  n  my  jp.nion  are  the  most  effective 
deterrents  to  crime,  experts  in  the  field  told 
us  tna;  records  showing  convictions,  paroles, 
the  number  who  repeat  similar  offenses  and 
other  statistics  would  be  helpful  '.n  flndlng 
ways  to  reduce  soaring  criminal  activity  In 
the  country  Since  we  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars fighting  crime  annually,  and  the  losa 
from  crime  far  exceeds  this  expenditure  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  their  opinions  proved  valid. 

CUSTOM     Snt  VICES 

Dulles  International  .Mrport  received  an- 
other boost  when  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
rniniswation  announced  that  customs  clear- 
ance service  would  be  moved  from  National 
to    Dulles,    effective    September    1     .About   a 
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year  ago.  at  my  request,  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms, and  other  aflected  agencies  promised  to 
cooperate  and  investigate  the  reasons  for 
continuing  to  retain  the  customs  facility  at 
National  in  view  of  the  extremely  congested 
conditions  and  establishment  of  Dulles  as 
the  international  point  of  entry  Into  the  Na- 
tion's Capital 

RCPRrSENTAXrVE     G<JVERNMENT 

.\  recent  edition  of  one  of  our  county 
newspapers  contained  a  satire  entitled. 
Everybody's  His  Own  Congressman."  and 
referred  to  my  practice  of  seeking  the  \  lews 
of  constituents,  following  their  advice  and 
being  relieved  of  any  obligation  to  think  for 
myself  The  life  of  a  Congressman  would  be 
easier  if  this  were  possible  but  it  is  essential 
m  representative  government  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  consUiutenia  on  major 
issues  facing  the  country  Certainly  I  Intend 
•M  continue  to  solicit  your  opinions  by  ques- 
iioimaires  whenever  possible  and  appreciate 
your  letters  and  visits  Our  views  generally 
coincide,  and  perhaps  close  contact  makes 
this  po.sslble  Be  assured  I  also  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  essential  facts  and  to  exercise  my 
best  Judgment  In  each  Instance 

VOTING     STATISTICS 

You  may  be  interested  m  knowing  that  .k 
recent  check  of  my  attendance  record  indi- 
cates that  I  have  been  present  and  voting 
more  than  i>5  :  of  the  time  for  the  two  ses- 
sions of  the  90th  Congress 

MINISTER  visrrs 
It  was  good  of  the  chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  permit  the  minister  of 
my  church  to  open  the  House  with  prayer 
last  week  Dr  John  H.  Blakemore  of  Fairfax 
Methodist  Church  only  recently  came  from 
the  Conference  Board  of  Education  to  Fair- 
fax, and  I  was  glad  he  could  be  here  with  us 

SOMETJII.Nli     TO    PONDER 

More  than  50  years  ago  Lenin  predicted 
'Germany  will  militarize  herself  out  of  exist- 
ence. England  will  t-xpand  herself  out  of 
existence,  and  .\inerica  will  spend  herself  out 
of  existence.  '  This  is  particularly  disturbing 
when  we  realize  our  national  debt  Is  more 
than  seven  times  that  of  all  countries  of  the 
free  world  put  together  and  that  it  Increased 
more  than  $25  billion  last  vear 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AID  TO  FEDERAIXY  IMPACTED 
SCHOOL  AREAS 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday    Auqust   1.  1968 

Mr  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker.  I  strongly 
protest  the  administrations  stand 
against  releasing  Syi  million  in  fiscal 
1968  supplemental  appropriations  lor 
tederally  impacted  school  districts. 

The  appropriations,  of  course,  lapsed 
yesterday  because  the  White  House  re- 
rused  Lu  lilt  li  Budgtt  Bureau  freeze  un 
the  591  million  before  tlie  July  31  dead- 
line for  obligating  the  money.  This 
means  that  thousands  of  school  districts 
throughout  the  United  States — school 
districts  sti'uggling  to  escape  a  financial 
squeeze  of  almost  unprecedented  sever- 
ity— will  be  denied  the  financial  assist- 
ance they  are  entitled  to  under  the  l&v,-. 
The  administration's  decision  to  with- 
hold tliese  funds^ — or.  more  appropri- 
ately, tlie  administration  s  whim — flouts 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  874  and 
challenges  the  will  of  the  Congress.  One 


of  several  historic  laws  enacted  to  help 
schools  achieve  the  educational  stanrl- 
ards  demanded  by  this  new  age  of  cul- 
tural and  technological  .sophistication, 
Public  Law  874  provides  grants  to  the 
financially  pressed  school  systems 
charged  with  educating  the  children  of 
Federal  employees  and  military-  person- 
nel The  Congress,  aware  that  these 
school  systems  face  steep  enrollment  in- 
creases that  far  outstrip  revenue  in- 
creases, has  voted  to  honor  its  commit- 
ment to  them.  Yet  the  administration, 
acting  aloofly  and  arbitrarily,  refuses 
even  to  recognize  that  commitment 

The  need  for  aid  to  federally  impacti  rt 
.■school  districts.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  star- 
tlingly  obvious.  Government  civilian  per- 
.sonnel  and  military  personnel  are  often 
transients  living  in  apartments  or  en 
federal  installations,  contributinsi  little 
or  nothing  to  a  community's  tax  ba.se. 
Yet.  ever  since  the  V'ietnam  War  hss 
begun  expanding  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  defense  industry's  these  personiul 
have  been  sending  more  and  more  chil- 
dren to  lax  supported  public  schools.  Tht- 
schools.  .IS  a  result,  have  been  pushed 
into  a  financial  morass  virtually  unpai - 
alleled  m  their  history.  Expecting  tl;  ■ 
Federal  Government  to  honor  its  pledee 
to  them,  federally  impacted  .school  di.-- 
tricts  have  drafted  budgets  that  hintte 
upon  the  availability  of  Public  Law  874 
funds  Failure  to  provide  the  funds  would 
cau.se  administrative  chaos  in  the.se 
.schools,  forcing  them  to  rework  theli 
budgets  and  educational  programs  And. 
e'en  more  significantly,  an  absence  ot 
Public  Law  874  funds  would  erode  awav 
then  educational  .standards  in  an  ein 
that  call.'^  tor  the  best  possible  .school 
.system.  Community  leaders  in  Chicopee. 
Mass  .  a  city  m  my  congressional  district 
that  educates  children  from  nearby 
Westover  Air  Force  Base,  have  pointed 
out  that  their  school  system  would  be 
.severely  jeopardized  if  Public  Law  874 
funds  are  not  made  available  this  year. 
Chicopee  would  be  shortchanged  by 
about  $300.000 — a  budgetar>-  deficit  laree 
enough  to  significantly  inhibit  this  coni- 
munity's  ability  to  educate  its  children 
Other  cities  and  towns  in  my  congres- 
sional district  would  be  similarly  hurt. 

The  administration's  adamant  postuie 
agamst  releasing  Public  Law  874  appro- 
priations. Mr.  Speaker,  is  false  economy 
of  the  most  foolish  and  shortsighted 
kind  It  threatens  an  educational  system 
of  inestimable  value  merely  to  save  an 
amount  of  money  that  is  quite  trivial  in 
comparison 

We  in  the  Congress  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  restore  only  a  portion  of  th: 
$91  million  appropriation  that  lapsed 
yesterday— the  $22  millicn  ixjrtion  ear- 
marked for  aid  to  the  category  A  .school 
districts  that  educate  children  who  re- 
side on  military  installations. 

The  President  made  clear  at  his  news 
conference  yesterday  tha,  he  would  re- 
lease this  $22  million  fiscal  1968  appro- 
priation If  It  Is  made  part  of  the  fiscal 
1969  HEW  appropriations  bill  now  before 
the  Senate 

I  most  vigorously  urge  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee — and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole — to  make  the  necessarj' 
amendment  in  the  HEW  bill. 


If  the  Senate  accedes,  I.  as  a  member 

of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
will  exert  ever>'  effort  to  see  that  the 
$22  million  remains  in  the  bill  when  it 
goes  to  House -Senate  conference  before 
a  tinal  vote. 


A   COMPUTER   STUDY   OP   TAX 
DEPRECIATION  POLICY 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 
Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
II le  most  valuable  tools  in  the  develop- 
ment of  equitable  tax  policy  and  in 
equitable  tax  administration  is  the  com- 
puter. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  address  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Stanley 
S  Surrey  in  which  he  outlines  some  spe- 
tific  areas  in  which  computer  tech- 
nology will  provide  better  service  to 
American  taxpayers  and  more  effective 
tax  policy  decisions. 
The  address  follows : 

A  COMPt'TER  STVDY   of  TaX  DEPRECIATION 

Policy 
brief  historical  background 
.Remarks  by  the  Honorable  Stenley  S. 
Surrey.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, before  the  Computers  and  Taxes  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Law  Center.  George 
Washington  Unlversltv.  Washington.  DC. 
June  18.  1968) 

r\\e  Treasury  Department  in  its  tax  activi- 
ties has  been  "steadily  expanding  the  use  ol 
computer  technology. 

Over  the  years  speakers  from  the  Internal 
rievpnxie  Service  have  discussed  with  you  in 
cinslderable  detail  the  use  of  computer 
lechnologv  for  handling  upwards  of  100  mil- 
lion taxpayer  accounts  and  for  matching 
tax  returns  with  Information  documents. 

Tlie  computer  Is  also  being  extensively 
i!sed  to  develop  estimates  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  taxpaylng  population,  which 
estimates  must  necessarUy  be  an  important 
background  to  tax  policy  decisions.  At  one 
level  this  has  msant  a  mechanization  of  tlie 
process  of  developing  Statistics  of  Income. 
At  another  level.  It  has  involved  the  creation 
of  models  to  simulate  the  taxpaylng  popula- 
tion under  alternative  tax  laws.  On  a  previous 
occasion  I  discussed  with  you  our  individual 
income  tax  model,  which  provides  a  flexible 
tool  of  analysis  for  investigating  how  tax 
burdens  would  be  altered  throughout  the 
whole  population  of  taxpayers  under  alter- 
native changes  in  the  tax  law.  Similar  tax 
models  have  been  created  for  the,  estate 
t,\x  population  and  the  corporation  tax 
population.  They  have  been  of  great  assist- 
ance in  our  research  on  tax  policy  Issues. 

In  another  area  we  have  t)ecome  more 
deeply  involved  in  the  use  of  econometric 
models  for  forecasting  the  aggregate  econ- 
omy Many  of  you  are  geterally  aware  of  the 
work  done  in  this  field  as  It  has  been  carried 
forward  through  successively  complex  models, 
such  as  the  Brooklngs-SSRC  model.  Our  ex- 
perience to  date  indicates  the  desirability  of 
developing  a  family  of  relatively  smaller 
models  each  designed  to  answer  specific  pol- 
icy questions. 

If  econometric  models  are  to  be  used  for 
policy  making,  thev  must  have  the  capability 
of  providing  results  quickly  for  a  variety  of 
policy  Inputs  and  for  changes  in  exogenous 
variables.  They  also  must  be  designed  to  pro- 
duce quarterly  data  since  policy  poeltions 
must  be  reviewed  and  formulated  more  fre- 
quently than  once  a  year.  • 


tJnder  these  circumstances,  very  large  econ- 
ometric models  which  run  Into  100  equa- 
tions or  so  appear  to  Involve  quite  substan- 
tial technological  problems  in  providing  the 
necessary  flexibllitv.  Also,  policy  makers  do 
tend  to  focus  on  a  relatively  limited  set  of 
variables  that  might  be  Important  to  a  par- 
ticular policy  problem,  and  we  believe  that 
somewhat  srnaller  models  adapted  to  specific 
problems  seem  to  offer  a  greater  prospect  of 
providing  the  flexibility  and  the  short  turn- 
around time  necessary  for  practical  policy 
making.  Thus,  in  a  particular  situation  where 
decisions  about  the  investment  credit  might 
be  pertinent,  a  model  involving  rather  spe- 
cific investment  behavioral  equations  may  be 
necessary.  In  other  situations,  a  model  which 
treats  Investment  as  largely  exogenous  might 
be  quite  satisfactory. 

All  of  these  areas  emphasize  in  one  way  or 
another  some  aspects  of  the  aggregate  econ- 
omy, and  it  Is  this  multiplicity  of  circum- 
stances in  the  real  world  that  drives  us  to 
using  computers. 

DEPRECIATION    STCDY 

General  summary 
I  would  like  to  talk  today  primarily  about 
a  use  of  computer  technology  to  Investigate 
in  detail  a  more  specific  kind  of  tax  policy 
Issue  namely,  depreciation  for  tax  purposes. 
We  are  now  preparing  for  publication  later 
this  year  our  three-year  study  of  this  subject. 
This  study  is  of  particular  interest  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  The  subject  matter  Itself,  tax 
depreciation,  has  been  a  remarkably  persist- 
ent discussion  topic  In  tax  policy.  The  meth- 
odology of  the  study  represented,  for  us,  a 
new  kind  of  application  of  the  computer. 
Finally,  we  think  the  study  reaches  a  clear 
conclusion,  something  that  cannot  always 
be  said  about  research 

We  can  pick  up  the  perpetual  debate  on 
depreciation  as  of  1962.  In  that  year  the 
Treasury  announced  its  depreciation  guide- 
lines, which  provided  suggested  depreciation 
lives  for  business  assets  grouped  into  about 
75  classes.  These  lives  were  considerably 
shorter  than  the  lives  most  busines.-;  firms 
had  been  taking  for  tax  purposes  under  prior 
administrative  practices  and   procedures. 

Another  part  of  the  Treasury  announce- 
ment In  1962  was  the  reserve  ratio  test,  an 
administrative  technique  to  determine  that 
the  tax  life  used  by  the  taxpayer,  even  if  It 
came  from  the  depreciation  guidelines,  was 
realistic  for  him.  that  Is.  generally  corre- 
sponded to  his  actual  replacement  cycle 

At  all  times  during  the  Treasury  considera- 
tion of  this  matter,  the  necessity  for  realism 
in  tax  depreciation  write-offs  was  always  in- 
sisted upon  for  the  long  run.  Nevertheless,  m 
1962  a  three-year  moratorium  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  reserve  ratio  was  provided,  and 
in  1965  a  tapered  application  of  the  reserve 
ratio   test  was  allowed.   In   effect,   taxpayers 
were    given    the    temporary    opportunity    to 
lower  their  taxes  by  using  the  shorter  side- 
line lives  without  a   full   application   of  the 
reserve  ratio  test.  This  opportunity  was  in 
the   longer  run  conditioned   on   their   using 
these  tax  savings,  and  the  savings  from  the 
investment  credit,   also   adopted   in   1962.   to 
increase    their    rate    of    modernization    and 
thereby  come  Into  conformity  with  guideline 
lives.  These  lives  were  never  intended  to  be 
provided   or   available   to   taxpayers  without 
the  quid  pro  qvo  of  those  taxpayers  keeping 
actual    replacement    cycles    commensurately 
short  or  reducing  them  accordingly.  Tax  de- 
preciation was  intended  to  be  realistic.  The 
reserve  ratio  test  was  designed  to  achieve  this 
end.  while  avoiding  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties prevalent  prior  to  1962. 

In  the  last  six  years  discussion  about  de- 
preciaUon  has  focused  on  the  Treasury's 
emphasis  on  realism  in  depreciation  as  Im- 
plemented by  the  reserve  ratio  test.  On  one 
hand  that  test  was  criticized  as  Inefficient 
and  capricious  In  its  results.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  argued  that  in  principle  realism 
should  not  be  a  standard  and  that  the  guide- 
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line  depreciation  lives  ought  to  be  available 
to  a  taxpayer  even  if  his  own  actual  replace- 
ment cycle  was  considerably  longer. 

This  "two-handed  assertion  deserved  seri- 
ous investigation.  A  project  was  developed 
within  Treasury  to  investigate  this  issue  and 
in  particular  to  focus  on  two  basic  questions: 
First,  does  the  need  for  tax  equity  and 
neutrality  between  similarly  situated  tax- 
payers Justify  a  serious  effort  to  keep  de- 
preciation deductions  realistic? 

Second,  is  the  reserve  ratio  test  an  efficient 
indicator  of  the  realism  of  the  depreciation 
life  for  a  particular  taxpayer? 

This  study  was  carried  out  by  Richard  Pol- 
lock of  the  "Treasury's  Office  of  Tax  Analysis 
with  the  assistance  In  model  design  of  the 
Consad  Research  Corporation  of  Pittsburgh 
and  New  York.  The  study  is  now  complete 
and  will  be  published  later  this  year  as 
another  in  the  series  of  Treasury  Tax  Policy 
Research  Studies. 

The  study — In  summary — confirmed  the 
expectations  and  analysis  behind  the  original 
1962  depreciation  reform.  The  answers  that 
were  reached  on  the  above  two  questions  are: 
(II  Realistic  tax  depreciation  is  Important 
from  an  equity  point  of  view.  In  that  a  tax 
depreciation  policy  which  does  not.  Insist 
on  linking  tax  lives  to  actual  replacement 
lives  could  result  in  an  intolerable  cost  in 
terms  of  inequities  between  similarly 
situated  taxpayers  This  clearly  suggests  that 
the  tax  depreciation  provisions  of  the  Code 
should  not  be  utilized  for  implementing  tax 
incentive  programs,  since  unrealistic  depre- 
ciation would  in  turn  result  in  the  creation 
of  unrealistic  taxable  income  measure- 
ments.' 

(2)    The    existing    reserve    ratio    test    does 
=:erve   as   a   fair   and   efficient   administrative 
technique  to  enforce  the  correspondence  be- 
tween nctual  depreciation  lives  and  tai  de- 
preciation   lives   which   is   necesjsary   for   the 
realistic    and    meaningful    determination    of 
taxable    income    The    study    disclosed    some 
relatively  minor  situations  where  this  would 
not   be   "the   case,   and    these   are    now    being 
remedied  as  a  result  uf  the  study. 
The  concevtual  issues 
Tax    depreciation    attempts    to    reach    the 
':ame  goal  which  good  accounting  deprecia- 
tion  seeks,   namely,   a   reasonable   and   rea  - 
l^tic  distinction  between  the  return  of  capl- 
ftl   and   the   return   on   capital,   so   that   in- 
come   of    a    vear    can    be    meaningfully    de- 
scribed.  If.    over   the   life    of    an    asset,    the 
excess  of  receipts  over  operating  costs  that 
\s   generated  covers   no  more   than   the   ini- 
tial   capital    cost,    then    the    asset    has    not 
generated  net  Income 

But  more  detail  is  necessary.  Both  tax  de- 
preciation and  accounting  depreciation  must 
spread  the  charge  for  depreciation  over  a 
number  of  vears.  Very  clearly,  a  taxpayer 
obtains  an  advantage  if  he  can  obtain  his 
depreciation  deductions,  that  is,  his  tax- 
free  income  from  the  asset  early  m  time 
rather  than  later.  The  reason  for  this  is  at 
the  heart  of  the  tax  depreciation  Issue:  Ume 
is  money.  ^    . 

Obviously,  vou  would  not  lend  somebody 
a  dollar  today  as  a  business  arrangement  if 
he  promised  to  return  only  the  same  :<mount 
to  vou  one  vear  from  now  You  wou.d  not 
make  an  arm's  length.  Interest-free  loan. 
In  effect,  earlv  depreciation— depreciation 
that  is  more  rapid  than  realistic  deprecia- 
tion—is  like  an  interest-free  loan  from  the 
government.  As  the  result  of  being  able  to 
pay  lower  taxes  in  the  early  years  of  the 
asset's  use  in  return  for  paying  more  taxes 
in  the  later  vears,  the  taxpayer  taking  de- 
preciation eaflv  v\\\  have  more  funds  avail- 
able to  him  to"  Invest  In  his  business  with- 
out any   Interest  charge   for  those   funds^ 

A  taxpayer  who  actually  replaces  Ms 
equipment  "on  a  10-year  cycle  would  get 
the  advantage  of  early  depreciation  if.  say. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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a  7-year  t*z  UXe  mu  available  lo  him  with- 
out ragard  to  tbat  r«plaoement  cycle  He 
would  have  an  artlflclal.  tax-gonerat«d  fl- 
naoclal  advantage  over  another  taxpayer  whr> 
replacM  on  a  lO-year  cycle  and  ums  a  tax 
life  or  10  years 

But  'lovc  mtu-fi  better  off  would  he  be'' 
The  meaauretnent  of  thla  advantage  over  the 
long  run  under  each  of  the  many  optlona 
for  calculating  depreciation  And  the  different 
ways  of  meaaurtng  profits  and  effective  tax 
rates  la  one  main  objective  of  '.he  depreda- 
tion study 

Aaaume  f-)r  the  moment  that  these  two 
taxpayers  with  10-year  actual  '.Ives  are  using 
stralght-ilne  depreciation  and  have  a  before- 
tax  interna;  rate  of  return  'f  15  percent  In 
the  case  of  the  taxpayer  who  la  conforming. 
1  e  .  actual  10-vear  life  equal  to  lO-year  tax 
life,  his  .ifter-tax  rate  of  .-eturn  will  be  7  3 
percent  But  the  taxpayer  who  is  using  the 
7-vear  tax  life  would  thereby  increase  that 
7  3  percent  ifter-tax  .-ate  >f  return  to  8  5 
percent.  ;i  Ifl  percent  Increase  m  the  after- 
tax rate  of  return 

The  percentage  Increase  in  the  .^f'er-tiix 
rate  of  return  resulting  from  .»  shortening 
of  the  appropriate  tax  life  will  vary  with  the 
circ'.tmstaacee  The  greater  the  shortening, 
the  larger  M>e  resulting  percentage  increase 
In  the  .ifter-t.ix  rate  of  return  The  change 
Illustrated  here  was  a  30  percent  reduction 
from  10  v<»>*rs  to  7  vears  Whlli-  'llustrntlvp 
It  might  be  considered  fairlv  repre«ient.*tlve 
of  the  difference  in  llveo  that  would  develop 
between  identical  taxpayers  m  ,i  system  of 
arbitrary  depreciation  lives  unrelated  to 
actual  lives 

This  analysis  of  the  point  'hat  the  timing 
of  depreciation  deductions  oin  make  an  im- 
portant difference  in  tax  payments,  and 
hence  m  flnancl.il  consequences.  Is  -itandard 
In  the  economic  literature  The  analysis  is 
tvpically  worked  out.  however  in  terms  ':>f 
simple  models  of  one  asset  which  entails 
only  a  few  desk  calculations  The  mure  Im- 
portant conceptual  issue  that  we  needed  to 
explore  is  how  much  of  a  difference  In  after- 
tax profits  'he  'Iming  of  depreciation  would 
make  ^'i  :>;e  iDrig  run.  m  tvpically  mmptei 
bu.vincja  situations  if  the  taxpayer's  tax 
depreciation  differed  slgnltlcantly  from  lus 
actual  replacen.ent  cycle  In  the  long  run  is 
this  advantage  largely  washed  out  .is  tax- 
payers go  through  later  years  with  largely 
depreciated  .issets? 

Closely  related  to  this  question  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  ^ou~  :cill  we  m  'act  kriuu  whether  the 
tax  life  and  .actual  life  match  or  nut  The 
reserve  ratio  test  was  designed  to  answer 
this  question  ind  to  give  'is  this  informa- 
tion That  test  has  been  criticized,  however, 
on  the  grt->unds  that  In  typically  complex 
buslneae  situations  Involving  things  like  Ir- 
regular grf>wth.  retirement  dispersion,  and 
the  like,  the  test  will  give  a  large  number  of 
wrong  -ilgnals  ind  :u>sert  that  a  taxpayer  Is 
failing  the  -est  w.hen  -actually  his  repl.»ce- 
ment  cycle  does  In  fact  match  his  tax  life  It 
w.is  also  argued  that  on  occasion  the  reserve 
ratio  test  would  pass  a  taxpayer  when  in 
reality  he  .should  have  failed  "he  test 

The  exploration  of  these  assertions — the 
testing  of  the  reserve  ratio  test  itself — Ls  the 
other  main  objective  of  -he  depreciation 
study 

T*ie  rrornputer  studi/  o)  depreciation 
The  fiKus.  then,  of  txjth  of  these  issues 
come  down  to  How  will  things  work  out  m 
typically  complex  business  -Situations  In  the 
long  run^"  To  investigate  these  Issues,  we 
had  Consad  Research  Corporation  design  a 
business  simulation  model  It  was  designed 
to  describe  the  experience  of  a  business  Arm 
over  a  period  of  50  years  The  program  was 
structured  to  permit  the  Introduction  of  a 
large  numtwr  of  characteristics  of  this  busi- 
ness arms,  so  as  to  give  us  some  confidence 
tbat  we  had  Investigated  our  iMsIc  questions 
In  all   kinds  of  complex  btialnsas  sltuatloxu. 
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The  program  oalculatsd  and  printed  out 
the  actual  reserve  ratio  for  the  firm  year  by 
year  In  a  form  that  would  indicate  whether 
it  passed  or  failed  the  reserve  ratio  test.  It 
also  printed  out  the  yearly  profitability  of  the 
firm  on  a  t>ef<>re-taj(  and  after-tax  basis  on 
a  variety  of  profitability  measures 

The  study  consisted  of  multiple  runs  of 
the  model  in  differing  situations  to  answer 
the  two  questions  cited  earlier  Does  the 
absence  of  realism  In  depredation  tax  lives 
generate  serious  inequities  between  taxpay- 
ers, and  does  the  reserve  ratio  test  .vccurate- 
ly  test  the  realism  of  a  taxtwyer's  deprecia- 
tion tax  llfe^ 

Some  descriptive  detail  on  the  business 
simulation  Is  here  appropriate  to  determine 
whether  It  captured  the  complexity  of  the 
real  world 

Our  business  Is  first  assumed  to  use  a  (ox 
life  equal  to  the  actual  life  of  the  asset,  and 
then  the  tax  life  can  be  set  shorter  than 
the  actual  life  .\lso,  we  have  to  iissume  some 
retiremrnt  dispeT:iiun  While,  say.  10  years 
may  be  the  average  life,  there  may  be  only 
iO  percent  or  40  percent  of  the  assets — say. 
machine  ttxiis-  acqxitred  In  any  year  which 
actually  drop  out  after  a  10-year  period. 
with  the  other  machine  tools  ciropplng  out 
sooner  or  later  than  10  years  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  retirement  dispersion  hb- 
sumed  It  Is  *l.«i  necessary  to  tissvime  various 
grotctfi  'atr.i  and  (jrouth  patti-rns  and  to 
.tssume  various  levels  of  estimated  and  real- 
ized "lalvage 

This  information  is  required  to  simulate 
over  time  the  depreciation  base  of  a  firm. 
But  in  the  complex  reality  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem there  are  many  ways  to  compute  the 
depreciation    deduction    from    this    base 

There  are  approximately  eight  different  de- 
preciation .strategies  involving  different  mixes 
of  write-off  and  .isset  grouping  techniques 
that  can  be  used  by  the  taxpayer  The  tax- 
payer could  use  itern  accounting,  which  Is 
the  form  that  usually  shows  up  in  lUusira- 
tloiu.  together  with  either  the  stralght-Une 
or  double  declining  balance  methods  of  write- 
off. Or  he  ..X)uld  use  tlu.%ed-end  rnuUi-asset 
(iccounttng.  with  straight  line,  double  declin- 
ing balance,  or  sum-of-the-years  digits  meth- 
ods of  write-off  Or.  he  lould  use  open-end 
multi-asset  accounting,  with  .my  one  of  the 
same  three  general  write-off  patterns. 

rhe  model  also  needed  to  be  endowed  with 
assumptions  that  would  permit  it  to  gen- 
erate .1  gross  income  iigalnst  which  to  use 
the  depreciation  deducUons  The  particu- 
larly importivul  -set  of  .issumplloiis  here  wils 
a  set  which  described  alternative  ways  in 
which  the  prt>ductlvlty  of  each  .isset  declined 
or  remained  stable  dimng  its  useful  life 
Other  assumptions  specified  debt-equity 
ratios,   the  cost  of   capital,   .md   the   like 

Such  was  the  .iiuilytlc  model  Let  me  turn 
now  to  the  .inswers  that  this  mcxlel  ^a*. e 
to  our  two  main  questions,  starting  with 
the  question  of  the  reliability  of  the  reserve 
ratio  test 

tSE  OF  COMPtmni  MODEL  TO  TE.ST  VALIDITT 
or  KESEKVE  RATIO  TEST 

Feasibility  of  the  test 
The  feasibility  of  the  reserve  ratio  test  can 
be  evaluated  In  terms  of  the  number  of  or 
the  .ibsenre  of,  unuaTanted  failures — that 
Is.  a  falling  under  the  reserve  ratio  test  by  a 
simulated  taxpayer  wh(»e  tax  life  Is  In  fact 
equal  to  his  actu.il  life,  lea  conforming 
taxpayer  and  therefore  one  who  should  not 
have  failed  the  test  Similarly  the  test  should 
not  permit  unicarranted  passes  for  non-con- 
forming taxpayers  If  a  comparison  of  the 
.actual  reserve  ratio  with  the  permissible  re- 
serve ratio  generated  over  the  perlfxl  of  simu- 
lation for  any  defined  investment  situation 
does  not  reveal  any  unwarranted  falliues, 
and  few  unwarranted  passes,  the  reserve  ratio 
test  can  be  deemed  te  be  a  feasible  and  work- 
able test,  assuming  rjiat  the  range  In  variety 
of  Investment  situations  examined  has  been 
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suffldently   wide  and  diverse  to  make  thi- 
examination  really  meaningful. 

One  issue  investigated  therefore  whs 
whether  a  taxpayer  whose  replacement  cyi  :e 
corresponded  to  his  tax  life  for  depreclati  :. 
would  pass  the  reserve  ratio  test  through  ul. 
of  the  50-year  simulation  period  without 
suffering  any    unuarranted   failure 

The  rather  mechanical  and  stralghtforw«-'i 
comparison  of  the  array  of  actual  .md  pf- 
mlsslble  reserve  ratios  In  a  particular  stnv.- 
lated  business  investment  situation  could  ■■>■ 
obtained  under  the  m.idel  us  many  times 
was   needed   Ui  investigate   the  posslblhf. 
unwarranted    failures     being    generated 
some   combination   of   .issumed    real    mvev 
ment   characteristics     For   example,    the   .i.-  - 
sumed    retirement    dispersion    and    the    .i-.- 
sumed   degree  of   irregularity   In    the  grow- 
pat  tern  could  be  changed,  alone  or  t(jgeth.  : 
Ui  determine  If  either  one  alone  or  In  opera- 
tion  with   the   '^ither  could   In   fact   gener.-io 
unwarranted  failures,  iia  some  of  the  critic., 
f>f    the   reserve    ratio    test    have   maintained 
Once  the  assumptions  were  changed  and  fed 
into  the  computer   a  new  array  of  actual  .md 
permissible     reserve     ratios     would     become 
available,  thus  permitting  a  new  compurl.son 
These   oompan?ons   were   also   varied   to  cli  - 
termlne   If   there   was  some  Interaction  be- 
tween  "he   length   of  actual   life  ar-.d   the  i  .  - 
gree  of  retirement  dispersion  and  degree  of 
irregularity  in  growth   pattern 

.Ml  these  comparisons  showed  that  i,ri- 
xcarranted  failures  of  the  reserve  ratio  test 
nei'CT  occurred  after  the  buUd-up  period  f 
a  closed-end  multi-asset  account.  That  test 
proved  throughout  all  of  the  comparLsons  to 
bo  a  reliable  Indicator  of  whether  tax  lives 
were  conforming  to  actual  lives 

Failures  did  occur  when  an  apparently 
'  conforming  taxpayer"  was  using  the  open- 
end  STD  method  of  depreciation.  The  factor 
here  that  triggers  a  failure  of  the  reserve 
ratio  test  Is  that  depreciation  has  been  exces- 
sive l)ecau.se  of  a  defect  of  this  grouping 
method  rather  than  because  of  an  Incorrect 
•ax  life  The  reserve  ratio  failure  Is  In  fact 
warranted,  because  the  grouping  method 
provides  excessive  depreciation  even  when  the 
tax  ll/e  Is  correct  We  are  considering  this 
problem,  but  lus  It  stands  at  the  moment,  the 
benefits  of  the  new  guideline  lives  are  being 
denied  to  any  taxpayer  using  either  the 
stralght-Une  or  S'YD  open-end  methods,  so 
that  this  aspect  of  the  reserve  ratio  test  is 
Irrelevant  to  the  operation  of  the  guidelines 

Additional   information   relevant    to   the 
operation  of  the   reserve  ratio  test 

A  point  that  deserves  comment  here  Is  that 
under  present  rules  the  reserve  ratio  test  Is 
structured  to  provide  a  leeway  of  about  20 
percent  This  means  that  a  taxpayer  does  not 
fall  the  test  until  his  reserve  ratio  exceeds 
the  value  that  it  would  be  expected  to  have 
If  the  actual  life  was  20  percent  longer  than 
the  tax  life  being  used  As  a  consequence.  If  a 
taxpayer  uses  a  10-year  tax  life,  the  question 
arises  whether  he  could  deliberately  and  con- 
sistently take  .advantage  of  the  20  percent 
leeway  by  purposely  keeping  his  replacement 
cycle  at  12  years  and  still  pass  the  test  The 
study  Indicated  that  In  such  oases  It  would 
be  quite  possible  that  the  reserve  ratio  test 
would  be  failed.  However,  the  failure  would 
not  be  unwarranted  since  the  taxpayer  was 
in  fact  not  conforming;  1  e..  he  did  in  fact 
have  an  actual  life  which  was  20  percent 
longer  than  his  tax  life  This  means  simply 
that  the  leeway  should  be  used  for  Its  In- 
tended purpose  of  taking  care  of  mechanical 
or  random  variations  In  the  data,  rather  than 
being  regarded  as  an  Invitation  to  stretch 
non-conformity  as  far  as  possible. 

If  a  taxpayer  doesn't  abuse  this  leeway  pro- 
vision and  Instead  uses  a  tax  life  approxi- 
mately equal  to  his  actual  life,  then  the 
study  shows  he  would  not  have  to  worry 
about  suffering  an  unwarranted  failure  of  the 
reserve   ratio  test  even   under   some  of   the 


more  severe  combinations  of  Irregular  growth 
and  retirement  dispersion.  The  leeway  here 
serves  Its  Intended  purpose  of  protecting  the 
conforming  Uxpayer  from  an  unwarranted 
failure  And  the  actual  simulations  indicated 
nit  only  that  unwarranted  failures  do  not 
occur,  but  also  that  the  conforming  taxpayer 
has  an  average  margin  of  passage  of  the  test 
which  even  exceeds  the  average  leeway  by  an 
appreciable  amount 

finally,  as  respects  the  validity  of  the 
reserve  ratio  test,  the  study  showed  that  a 
lion -conforming  taxpayer  whose  tax  life 
IS  more  than  20  percent  shorter  than  his 
replacement  cycle  will  rarely  pass  the  re- 
ser'.e  ratio  test — that  Is.  the  test  essentially 
iocs   not  permit   untoarranted  passes. 

rSF    OF    COMPUTER    MODEI.    TO    INVESTIOATE    THE 

EQurrr  issue 
Ej tension  of  single  asset  analysis  to  a  multi- 
asset  grou^th  situation 
v.e  saw  that  In  a  simple  10-year  life  sin- 
gle asset  situation  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
lite  from  10  years  to  7  years  could  Increase 
the  .ifter-tax  internal  rate  of  return  from 
7.3  percent  to  8  5  percent  l  assuming  that  the 
before-tax  rate  of  return  was  15  percent* , 
Tl.s  Improvement  In  the  rate  of  return  Is 
reliit.ed  only  to  this  single  asset,  and  would 
(icrur  If  the  firm  acquired  the  asset  and 
ixioijht  no  other  asset  either  before  or  after 
th:..  particular  asset  was  retired. 

our  problem  here,  again,  was  how  does 
this  single  nsset  analysis  work  out  In  the 
lone  run  in  complex  business  situations? 
Many  people  approaching  the  depreciation 
issue  have  intuitively  assumed  that  In  the 
loiit'  run  a  taxpaver  who  uses  up  his  depre- 
ci..'ton  rapidly  will  have  to  pay  the  piper. 
HI.  depreciation  basis  will  largely  be  gone 
and  his  depreciation  deductions  will  quickly 
decline  These  people  therefore  conclude  that 
In  'he  long  run  the  tax  advantage  of  rapid 
deiireclatlon  cinnot  be  very  great.  Whether 
It  is  or  not — whether  this  intuitive  assump- 
tion Is  really  correct — Is  the  question  we 
wanted  to  investigate  In  a  systematic  and 
thrrough  way. 

Ihe  heart  of  a  long  run  analysis  of  this 
question  must  be  situations  Involving  multi- 
ple  assets    plus    growth. 

one  can  obtain  .some  feel  for  the  Impact 
of  ^rowth  by  considering  our  simple  ex- 
ample In  the  context  of  a  multi-asset  growth 
Bit  lation  Tliat  is.  assume  that  one  taxpayer 
has  a  stock  of  10-year  assets  whose  total 
amount  w.is  growing  at  about  5  percent  a 
veur  Assume  also  that  he  was  depreciating 
these  assets  at  the  appropriate  10-year  life 
and  using  straight-line  depreciation.  This 
conforming  taxpayer's  actual  reserve  ratio 
at  the  end  of  any  year  after  the  build-up 
period  would  be  51  percent  (the  build-up 
period  refers  to  the  first  replacement  cycle, 
wi.en  those  machines  bought  Initially  would 
be  expected  to  need  replacement) .  That  Is. 
51  nercent  of  the  taxpayer's  total  asset  cost — 
h;  depreciation  base — at  any  time  would  be 
ret  resented  by  the  accumulated  deprecia- 
tion deductions  that  had  been  taken  on  the 
assets  on  hand. 

By  way  of  contrast,  take  a  taxpayer  In  an 
identical  asset  situation — namely,  a  stock  of 
10-year  assets  growing  about  5  percent  a 
year— but  assume  that  this  taxpayer  Is  us- 
inc  a  7-year  tax  life  for  these  assets,  on  the 
ftraight-Une  method.  After  the  buUd-up 
period,  his  actual  reserve  ratio  will  be  65 
percent  at  the  end  of  any  particular  year. 
T!.e  difference  in  reserve  ratio  In  these 
two  cases  amounts  to  14  percentage  points. 
r.ven  before  the  rate  of  return  implications 
in  the  two  situations  are  discussed,  the  con- 
tinuing benefits  going  to  the  taxpayer  using 
the  7-vear  tix  life  are  obvious.  The  14  per- 
centage point  difference  in  the  actual  reserve 
ratios  means  that  the  taxpayer  using  the  7- 
vear  tax  life  has  recovered  that  additional 
amount  of  capital  tix  free.  For  hUn.  the  capi- 
tal cost  represented  by  his  depreciation  base 
is  66  percent  recovered,  while  the  deprecla- 
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tlon  base  and  related  capital  of  the  conform- 
ing taxpayer  are  only  51  percent  recovered  at 
any  given  time.  An  additional  tax-free  re- 
covery of  capital  amounting  to  14  percent  of 
one's  capital  cost  Is  significant  on  its  face 
With  approximately  a  50  percent  corporate 
Income  tax  rate  the  cumulative  tax  savings 
resulting  from  the  rapid  depreciation  and 
consequent  faster  tax-free  recovery  of  capital 
amount  to  about  7  percent  of  the  capital 
cost. 

We  can  see  In  this  multi-asset  growth  sit- 
uation a  new  factor—a  permanence  to  the 
advantage  that  persists  over  the  life  of  the 
business.  In  the  slngle-.asset  case  the  tax-free 
recovery  created  In  the  early  years  of  the 
asset's  life  must  be  repaid  In  the  later  years 
The  recovery  Is  thus  In  essence  a  /oon^whlch 
Is  Interest-free  and  hence  an  advantage — but 
this  loan  will  have  to  be  repaid  later  in  the 
life  of  an  asset  as  depreciation  deductions  de- 
cline. But  In  the  multi-asset  case,  especially 
with  growth,  the  tax-free  recovery  and  addi- 
tional capital  are  In  effect  permanent,  as 
long  as  the  stock  of  assets  remains  at  least 
the  same  size  or  grows  The  loan  description 
does  not  really  fit  this  permanent  addition 
to  capital,  unless  one  wants  to  call  it  a  "per- 
manent loan". 

The  explanation  of  this  effect  is  straight- 
forward: The  pattern  observed  for  the  single 
asset  case  still  persists  for  any  single  asset 
In  the  multi-asset  situation  However,  in  the 
multi-asset  situation  at  any  given  tin.e  there 
are  always  at  least  as  many  assets  in  'heir 
loan  creation  stage  as  there  are  assets  in  their 
loan  repayment  stage.  And  in  a  groirth  sit- 
uation the  assets  in  their  loan  creation  stage 
outnumber  the  assets  in  their  loan  repay- 
ment stage.  Thus,  the  more  growth  there  is 
the  larger  this  permanent  t.ix-free  recovery. 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  firm's  in- 
vestment in  depreciable  assets. 

It  Is  obvious  from  this  illustration  that  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  non-contormlty 
has  produced  a  relatively  large  advantage  to 
the  non-conforming  taxpayer.  This,  on  Us 
face,  suggests  the  need  to  enforce  a  rather 
close  conformity  by  all  taxpayers  between  tax 
lives  and  actual  lives. 

The  7  percent  advantage  illustrated  in  this 
particular  example  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
treme case.  While  we  cannot  here  review  the 
full  arrav  of  results  obtained  in  the  study,  in 
many  cases  the  percentage  was  considerably 
higher. 

Even   If   one    Is   not   concerned    with    the 
horizontal     equity     effects     of     such     large 
permanent    tax-free     recoveries    of     capital 
accruing  to  some   taxpayers  while  they  are 
not  accruing  to  others,  the  revenue  effects 
for   the   Government  should   be   a   concern. 
Viewed    from    the    aspect    of    Oovernment 
revenues,   that  permanent  tax-free  recovery 
Is  a  permanent  granl^-or  loan  If  one  prefers 
that  term — out  of  Government  revenues.  The 
larger  the  tex-free  grant  going  to  some  tax- 
payers,   the    less    money    a    given    tax    rate 
structure  Is  going  to  produce  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  means   that  other   taxpayers 
have  to  pay  more  taxes  or  the  Government 
has  to  borrow  more  money. 
Tax  advantage  expressed  in  terms  of  effective 
tax  rates 
It  would  be  helpful  In  placing  this  advan- 
tage of  rapid  depreciation  In  perspective  If 
we  could  express  the  recovery  of  capital  cost 
in  terms  of  Its  Impact  on  effective  tax  rates.' 
The  model   Indicates   that   over   the   long 
run,  as  well  as  the  short  run,  the  use  of  non- 
conforming tax  lives  can  have  a  large  Impact 
on  effective   tax  rates.   Very   commonly   the 
opportunity  to  use  a  tax  life  shorter  by  30 
percent    ihan   the   actual    life   will   produce 
an  effective  tax  rate,  on  the  Income  from 
the  assets,  which  Is  lower  by  as  much  as  15 
percent.  Thus,  a  48  percent  effective  Income 
tax  rate  can  be  reduced  to  a  41  percent  effec- 
tive rate.  Or,  put  another  way,  the  use  of 
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the  shorter  tax  life  means  In  effect  a  dou- 
bling of  the  Investment  credit  for  the  non- 
conforming taxpayer. 

If  realism  In  depreciation  tax  lives  Is  not 
enforced,  it  will  not  be  at  all  uncommon 
that  one  taxpayer  will  be  replacing  at  the 
guideline  tax  life  but  a  competitor  will 
be  using  a  tax  life  only  70  percent  as  long  as 
his  actual  life  If  so.  the  benefit  that  would 
be  conferred  on  the  non-conforming  taxpayer 
would  be  a  reduction  In  Its  corporate  tax 
rate  on  the  profit  from  the  assets  twice  as 
large  as  the  tax  rate  reduction  granted 
all  corporations  in  the  1964  Act. 

The  study  examined  this  difference  In 
effective  tax'rates  In  a  wide  variety  of  situa- 
tions.' Some  range  of  difference  was  ap- 
parent, but  the  basic  pattern  was  quite  clear. 
Very  rarely  did  30  percent  non-conformity 
produce  a  tax  benefit  as  small  as  a  reduction 
of  5  percent  of  the  tax.  and  under  some  com- 
binations of  fact  situations  and  profitability 
definitions  the  difference  was  over  20  per- 
cent— which  would  mean  a  tax  rate  of  38 
percent. 

Thus,  non- conformity  in  depreciation  lives 
does  not  catch  vp  uHth  itself.  The  Intuitive 
assumptions  described  earlier  about  the  long- 
run  effects  are  not  valid.  Instead,  such  non- 
conformity in  realistic  business  situations  Is 
a  continuing  source  of  different  tax  treat- 
ment and  the  differences  do  not  wash  out 
over  time.  These  calculations  regarding  ef- 
fective tax  rates  described  those  rates  orpr 
a  50-vear  period. 

The  study  thus  furnishes  a  measure  of  the 
tax  advantage  derived  over  the  long  run  by 
using  tax  lives  at  variance  with  actual  lives 
and  thus  securing  rapid  depreciation.  More- 
over, it  permits  this  measure  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  effective  income  tax  rates 
on  the  profits  earned  by  the  assets  Involved 
This  enables  us  to  describe  the  advantage 
In  terms  of  subjecting  one  taxpayer  to  a 
48  percent  tax  rate,  and  another  tn  a  41  per- 
cent tax  rate,  and  still  another  to  a  lower 
rate,  and  so  on  No  one  has  advocated  that 
we  draw  up  a  corporate  tax  rate  schedule 
which  would  so  capriciously  subject  identi- 
cal taxpayers  to  such  differences  in  tax  rates. 
The  studv  shows  that  this  would  be  the 
actual,  albeit  hidden,  result  of  permitting 
non-conformity  In  depreciation  tax  lives 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  support 
the  discriminatory  reduction  of  taxes  for 
particular  taxpayers  by  such  large  amounts. 
Since  we  have  better  ways  of  Implementing 
fiscal  policy,  tax  depreciation  policy  should 
not  vary  with  business  cycles 

A  fair  measure  of  taxable  Income  In  a 
recession  is  a  faii^measure  In  an  inflation, 
as  well  as  being  a  fair  measure  when  the 
economy  Is  In  equilibrium 

CONCLUSION 

Future    study    and    use   of    the   depreciation 
•study  computer  7nodel 

It  can  be  a  great  advantage  for  an  Income 
tax  structure  to  have  a  rational  method  of 
handling  depreciation  that  provides  both 
great  flexibility  to  taxpayers  In  choosing  tax 
lives  that  they  consider  realistic,  under  their 
attitudes  as  to  asset  use  and  obsolescence, 
and  a  reliable  objective  technique  by  which 
taxpayers  and  administrators  may  measure 
the  conlormltv  of  those  lives  to  the  actual 
replacement  policies  of  the  taxpayer  so  that 
enforcement  of  realistic  depreciation  can  be 
readily  secured.  This  study  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  guideline  life  approach 
coupled  with  the  reserve  ratio  test  are  tech- 
niques which  meet  these  standards  for  a 
rational  depreciation  policy. 

It  must  be  noted  that  this  study— as  do 
the  guideline  lives  and  the  reserve  ratio  test 
to  which  this  study  relates— deals  with  de- 
preciable lives.  The  study  does  not  tell  us 
whether.  In  a  given  situation,  accelerated 
depreciation  or  stralght-Une  depreciation 
more  properlv  measures  the  allocation  of 
depreciation  deductions  over  the  tax  life,  it 
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would  b«  helpful  to  contlmie  this  research 
in  the  depreciation  area  by  studying  certain 
Mpecta  of  these  accelerated  methods  For 
example,  la  accelerated  depreciation  a  proper 
method  in  a  le««e  aUuaUon  in  which  the 
taxpayer  has  hlmaelf  chosen  a  stream  of 
receipts  to  provide  a  recovery  of  capital 
whtwe  timing  U  clearly  at  variance  with  the 
timing  of  capital  recovery  which  the  ac- 
celerated methods  presupp<j«e ' 

This  brief  review  or  the  rre<iaurv  deprecia- 
tion study  mav  help  to  indicate  something 
of  the  diversity  and  the  -omplexltv  involved 
In  qiMutifylng  gome  "f  the  issues  being  dis- 
cussed m  the  tax  depreciation  field  The  dat:* 
that  I  have  referred  ^o  today  and  even  the 
data  thar  are  summarized  :n  the  deprecia- 
tion study  Itself  are  only  exaimples  of  the 
types  of  quantifications  tha'.  can  be  pro- 
duced by  this  model  of  business  behavior 
and  the  computer  progran  which  imple- 
ments that  model 

Afer  the  study  is  published  we  would 
appreciate  any  evaluation  of  the  methodol- 
ogy or  of  the  particular  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  results  presented  !n  the  study  The 
detailed  studv.  when  It  Is  available  will 
provide  quite  specific  explanations  which 
other  researchers  can  use  to  extend  the 
analysis  'The  tax  depreciation  area  Is  one 
of  the  more  technical  and  involved  areas 
that  policy  offl'-lals,  tix  analysts  and  pric- 
tltlor.ers  h'V?  to  deal  with  Research  and 
analysis  will  contlrue — and  the  model  could 
be  made  available  for  those  interested  In  the 
depreciation  area  We  feel  that  this  itudy 
Is  a  suitable  grilde  for  policy  making  at  this 
Ume  It  will  have  served  an  equally  impor- 
tant purp<jse  If  It  raises  the  level  of  the 
dlalog\ie  In  this  difficult  analytic  and  policy 
area 

We  should  always  strive  to  pinpoint  the 
crucial  questions  in  policy  areas  by  scraping 
aw  IV  the  sljgnns  and  mythclogy  which  can 
5o  -ompletely  obscure  the  essentials  of  the 
Issues  It  Is  our  hope  that  this  particular 
tax  p"  Ucy  research  study  will  help  W  define 
the  real  issues  In  the  depreciation  area  as 
we'.I  as  to  supply  at  lea^t  partially,  an  ade- 
quate answer  to  those  issues  The  very  effort 
of  providing  more  quantitative  and  objec- 
tive answers  to  dlfTcult  but  necessary  ques- 
tions mav  a.3Fl3t  or  stimulate  others  :n  pro- 
viding even  better  answers  The  quality  of 
the  answers  as  in  the  case  of  the  Tre-vsury 
Tax  Policy  Research  Studies  should  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  acceptability  of 
the  research  methodology  and  the  adequacy 
of  the  .malvsls  rather  than  the  support  they 
provide  to  any  preconceived  positions  In- 
cluding  those   of   the   Tre.isury   Department 

FOOTNOTES 

We  may  note  as  an  aside  that  this  un- 
deslrablUty  of  the  use  of  the  depreciation 
deduction  for  investment  Incentive  purposes 
does  not  mean  that  a  tax  system  cannot 
involve  such  incentives  if  they  are  thought 
desirable  Under  our  present  rules,  the  In- 
vestment credit  operates  as  an  Inducement 
to  modernization  wid  expansion  of  machin- 
ery and  equipment  The  difference  In  effect 
and  operation  of  such  a  device  from  the  use 
of  depreciation  policy  to  the  same  end  Is 
clear  The  Investment  credit  does  give  Tax- 
paver  A  who  has  purchased  a  new  machine 
a  tax  rate  lower  than  that  of  Taxpayer  B  who 
has  not  purchased  a  new  machine,  and  It 
does  so  because  It  Is  designed  to  serve  the 
national  gual  'f  expanding  and  nuxlernizing 
our  productive  capacity  through  new  ma- 
chines II  Taxpayer  B  purchases  a  new  ma- 
chine, he  also  would  get  the  credit  L'nrealU- 
tlc  depreciation  however  would  mean  that 
If  both  taxpayers  had  bought  new  machines 
and  both  had  the  same  actual  replacement 
cyclefr  and  thus  had  equally  contributed 
to  that  national  goal  still  Taxpayer  .^  by 
using  an  unrealistic  shorter  tax  life  would 
pay  lower  rat"«  than  Taxpaver  B  Or  If  b<3th 
are  using  the  same  tax  life,  but  Taxpayer 
As   actual    replawrement    life    !s    longer    than 
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that    but    Taxpayer   B's   la   the   same   as   the 

tax  life,  then  here  also  Taxpayer  A  would 
be  receiving  a  lower  'ax  rate  without  any 
larger   contribution    to   the   national   goal 

It  may  be  helpful  here  to  describe  gen- 
erally the  methodology  used  In  the  study  to 
develop  the  Impact  on  effective  tax  rates 
To  do  so  we  will  first  have  to  consider  the 
effect  on  after-tax  profit  rates  or  rates  of 
return  In  the  simple  single  asset  case, 
we  made  ivss\imptlons  about  profitability  and 
cash  rtww  Once  such  a  rate  of  return  as- 
sumption was  explicit.  It  was  then  possible 
to  calculate  a  stream  of  before-tax  cash  rtow 
and  a  description  of  how  the  more  rapid 
depreciation  deducuon  and  the  applicable 
tax  rate  affected  the  after-lax  rate  of  return 
Let  us  turn  now  to  the  matter  of  after-t«x 
profit  rates  in  the  multi-asset  case. 

A;  this  point  It  is  imixirtant  to  note  that 
tax  rates  measured  In  the  usual  accounting 
sense  are  not  helpful  to  determine  the  meas- 
ure uf  this  tax  advantage  obtained  by  the 
non-conforming  tjixpayer  According  to  the 
books  of  account,  corpijrations  pay  in  tax 
48  percent  of  their  iaxablf  income  (before 
credltsi  If  one  relates  the  fofii;  tax  pa^jment 
to  the  tojable  income,  as  determined  in- 
whatever  tax  depreciation  Is  used,  then  of 
course,  there  would  be  no  difference  in  tax 
rates  *o  expressed  between  i>ur  two  -axpay- 
ers-  for  each  Uie  tax  rate  Is  48  percent  But 
this  Identity  \n  tax  rates  .us  s<5  described  'ob- 
viously obscures  the  fact  that  the  two  taxpay- 
ers who  are  identical  except  for  the  v.ix  lives 
that  they  use  will  actually  be  reporung  dif- 
ferent taxable  incomes  because  of  differing; 
depreciation  deductions  As  an  .islde.  as  the 
Treasury  has  pointed  out  before  this  effect 
of  current  accounting  practice  to  make  it 
appear  that  every  corporation  pays  a  48  per- 
cent rate  of  tax  when  m  fact  corporations  are 
actually  paying  at  vastly  different — and  often 
quite  lower — effective  rates  m  terms  of  their 
actual  profits,  as  a  result  of  a  variety  of  tax 
preferences  has  become  a  serious  obstacle  to 
an  awareness  of  the  actual  structure  of  our 
tax  system 

To  get  away  from  this  inadequacy  of  ac- 
counting practice  to  furnish  reallsUc  effec- 
tive rates  tor  purposes  of  comparison,  it  is 
necessary  Srst  to  ascer'aln  the  hrfore-tai  and 
arter-taz  cash  Hou:<.  and  trom  these  to  deter- 
mine profit  rat«s 

Be/ore-tax  rash  flow  Is  the  tf>tal  amount 
of  cash  available  to  -he  firm,  after  all  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  have  been  paid 
I  Thus,  m  conventional  accounting  terms.  It 
IS  the  sum  of  before-tax  profits  plus  any  al- 
lowance for  depreciation,  sometimes  this  to- 
tal is  referred  to  as  quasl-rents  i 

To  determine  aftfr-tas  rash  tou  we  must 
calculate  each  year  the  depreciation  deduc- 
tion and  then  by  subtracting  this  deduction 
fr'>m  before-tax  cash  fliw  we  can  derive  the 
taxable  Income.  Given  this  stream  of  taxable 
income  over  each  of  -he  vears  being  .simu- 
lated, together  with  the  selected  'ax  rale 
enables  us  to  determine  the  annual  '^ix  pay- 
ments to  be  made  We  then  subtract  those 
payments  from  taxable  income  to  obtain  the 
after- tax  cash  t1<iw  available  to  the  firm  Any 
changes  in  tax  depreciation  will,  of  course, 
■hange  'he  taxable  income  and  thus  the  re- 
sulting after- lax  ca*h  rtow  There  can  there- 
fore be  as  many  different  kinds  of  time 
streams  for  after-tax  cash  flow  as  there  are 
for  depreciation  deductions,  namely,  about 
eight 

From  this  information  we  have  cash  flows 
for  taxpayers  who  are  Identical  except  for 
their  using  different  depreciation  lives  for 
tax  purposes  Prom  these  cash  flows  we  want 
to  calculate  for  each  taxpayer  a  profit  rate 
before  and  a/f>'r  tax  The  difference  between 
the  profit  rate  after  tax  for  any  taxpayer 
and  his  profit  rale  before  tax  would  be  his 
rffectti  e  rax  rate 

Profit  rates  can  be  calculated  from  ciish 
flows  in  different  ways,  and  the  study  In- 
volves  all    the  commonly   used   methods  of 
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determining  profit  rates  One  of  the  im- 
portant methods  used  In  the  study  Invn  ;es 
a  comparison  of  before-lax  and  after-ix 
internal  rates  or  return  An  internal  r;)'.  ( 
return  can  be  defined  as  that  rate  ol  iis- 
count  which  sets  some  stream  of  cash  r'.uw 
over  time  equal  to  some  fixed  ;unouii'  •'[ 
dollars  at  son^e  starting  point  As  a  •art 
this  concept  is  most  easily  considered  n 
terms  of  a  single  asset  That  Is.  .assunu  ,n 
asset  which  costs  a  dollar  and  which  t-f-n- 
eraies  or  throws  off  a  certain  amount  o!  ii>'i 
("lotc  before  tax  over  a  20-vear  period  of  i;:!,e 
Some  discount  factor,  such  as  15  p>ercen'  :  r 
instance  might  be  the  Internal  rate  o;  p. 
turn  before  tax  which  sets  that  before- vix 
stream  of  cash  flow  equal  to  the  one  u  lar 
initial  acquisition  cost 

Suppose  "hat  the  same  calculation  app  • 'i 
to  the  ca.s/i  fioif  alter  tax  determined 
using  actual  taxes  paid  shows  that  the  .ii- 
ternal  rate  of  return  after-tax  was  7  8  ;,<'- 
cent  Since  7  8  percent  is  exactly  52  per  •.• 
of  the  before-tax  internal  rate  of  returii  ; 
15  percent  the  calculation  indicates  ■  o 
the  taxpayer  lias  paid  an  effective  tax  v 
of  48  percent  Put  differently,  his  before-  .\ 
rate  of  return  was  reduced  by  48  percent 
as  a  consequence  of  the  tax  payment  Thti.>  a 
comparison  of  before-tax  rates  of  return 
with  after-tax  rates  of  return  determined  by 
actual  tax  payments  made,  enables  us  to 
derive  the  actual  effective  rates  of  tax  rr>r 
the    varying   depreciation   situations. 

A  taxpaver  using  a  depreciation  tax  life 
shorter  than  the  actual  Mfe  will  find  less 
difference  between  his  before  and  afler-t  ix 
rates  of  return  1  e  he  will  have  a  lower 
effective  U:\  rate  than  will  the  conformir.g 
t-ixpaver  This  difference  In  the  effective  :  .x 
rates  of  these  two  tfixpayers  is  the  measure 
of  the  tax  advantage  that  would  co  to  the 
non-conformmg  taxpayer  m  the  absence  f 
the  enforcement  of  a  link  between  tax  lUes 
and  actual  lives,  and  hence  Is  the  measure 
of  tax  inequity  In  non-conforming  deprec!  - 
lion. 

'  The  study  also  testc<i  the  difference  r 
the  basis  of  alternative  deJinltlons  of  pro-- 
itablllty  Some  businessmen  for  example  ct.. 
culate  the  profitability  of  an  Investment  ii 
terms  of  the  number  of  years  It  will  nk'.' 
for  the  cash  throw-off  to  equal  the  capit  ! 
outlay  Effective  tax  rates  were  Iso  com- 
puted by  comparing  this  proftt.iblUty  meaf- 
ure.  calle<l  the  pay-off  p>enc>d.  on  a  befi -e 
and  after- tax  basis 


THE   HELPING  HAND  OF  JIM 
REDDING 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF     OHIO 
IN    niE  HOV.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  pranled,  I  insert  in  the  Record  p.a 
article  which  appeared  in  Reader's  Di- 
gest repardinK  the  beneficent  work  of 
Rev.  James  Redding,  which  he  undei  - 
took  after  the  1966  riots  in  Cleveland 
To  Members  who  represent  urban  area- 
and  who  may  anticipate  similar  prob- 
lems to  those  which  Cleveland  has  ex- 
t)enenced.  I  believe  this  article  will  b< 
most  interesting  and  helpful,  and  I  com- 
mend it  tD  their  attention  and  readin'- 
The  Helping  Hand  of  Jim  Reddinc 
I  By  Vernon  Plzer ) 

I  Note  -  For  convicts.  ex-c<jnvlcts  and 
prisoners  of  Cleveland'.s  slums,  this  man  who 
became  a  minister  at  44  builds  bridges  to 
responsibility   and   self-respect.) 


sirens  walled,  blotting  out  the  Intermit- 
tent crackle  of  gunshots.  Overhead,  the  eve- 
ning sky  glowed  red  from  the  flames  of  a 
score  of  fires.  In  a  pause  between  the  shrieks 
of  the  sirens,  the  Rev.  James  Redding,  peer- 
ing out  of  his  window,  heard  the  drum  roll 
„•  •Kiundlng  feet  A  band  of  youths  swept 
into  view,  carrying  gasoline  cans  and  lx)t- 
ties     the  materials  for  firebombs 

The  madness  had  begun— the  four  days 
of  irson  sniping,  rock-throwing  and  looting 
that  last  July  ripped  the  Hough  area  of 
Cie-.  eland  a  two-square-mlle  Negro  ghetto. 
r\e  riots  would  leave  four  dead,  more  than 
50  injured,  and  dozens  of  buildings  gutted. 
The  pastor,  a  six-foot  Negro  with  close- 
cr-pned  graving  hair,  swiftly  moved  to  his 
telephone  to'  dial  people  familiar  with  all  the 
twists  and  turns  of  the  Jungle  of  Hough. 
Put  out  the  word."  he  begged  them.  "I'm 
n'.eadlng  with  the  rioters  to  come  to  see  me 
with  their  complaints  I  have  the  ear  of 
tne  lUthorttles  I  promise  to  get  their  mes- 
sage across  Btit  they've  got  to  stop  burning 
uid  looting,  and  Ftart  talking— that's  the 
onlv  v.'av  they  can  win  " 

It  was  late  the  next  day  before  the  first 
knock  came  (m  James  Reddlng's  door.  Then, 
by  •  nes  and  twos,  people  whom  he  had  never 
seen  before  ducked  In  from  the  street.  And 
as  'heir  ftory  spilled  out.  the  dimensions  of 
Hciieh'.s  bitter  wrath  took  form:  the  pov- 
erty the  intolerable  housing,  the  gouging 
by  unscrupulous  shopkeepers.  It  was  not  a 
new  story,  but  there  were  grim  details  that 
even  the  minister   had   not  known. 

F;r  into  the  night  the  people  came,  and 
afjaii!  in  the  morning.  Later  that  day.  Red- 
ding and  other  Negro  ministers  spoke  over 
television  and  radio  and  through  the  news- 
papers, bluntly  making  all  citizens  of  Cleve- 
land aware  of  the  cancer  they  had  permitted 
to  afflict  Their  cltv  Redding  spoke  directly  to 
Mav  or  R.'^lph  S  Locher.  and  to  the  people  of 
Hoiish  he  said.  'You  cannot  evade  all  re- 
sponsibility for  these  conditions.  You  cannot 
shut  vour  eve.s  to  your  own  laxity  in  fighting 
the  tilth  and  the  vice  of  Hough.  You  cannot 
restore  pride  and  dignity  with  guns  and 
firebombs." 

Then,  unafrnld.  he  went  back  into  the  in- 
ferno of  Houeh  Rioters,  looters,  men  enraged 
to  the  point  of  madness  .suddenly  found  the 
tall  burlv  minister  looming  beside  them. 
Thev  saw'the  hurt  on  his  face,  saw  the  plea 
in  his  eves  Finally,  the  riots  ground  to  a  halt. 
Not  many  people  could  have  got  away  with 
It  '•ould  have  made  themselves  so  clearly 
heard  and  heeded  on  both  sides.  Says  Mayor 
Locher.  "James  Redding  can  cut  straight  to 
the  heart  of  a  matter.  He  Is  a  rare  combina- 
tion of  man-of-actlon  and  dreamer,  of  do- 
gooder  and  good  doer."  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
former  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  and  fore- 
man of  'he  grand  Jury  called  to  investigate 
the  riots,  savs.  "Jim  Redding  Is  unique.  He 
is  1  bridge— one  of  the  few  I  know  of— be- 
tween all  the  elements  of  the  human  equa- 
tion here." 

LOST    TIME    TO    MAKE    UP 

To  appreciate  the  minister  and  his  role  In 
H:  ih.  one  must  turn  back  to  1950.  James 
Re^.dlng  was  40  years  old  that  year  and  had 
reu.M.n  to  be  content  He  had  come  far  since 
his  early  years  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia. 
Pr  m  his  hardworking  father  he  had  learned 
prKie  in  laboring  diligently,  from  his  mother 
comoassion,  and  from  both  of  them  he  had 
acquired  a  rock-firm  faith  In  God.  He  had 
come  to  Cleveland,  found  work  In  an  Indus- 
tn  il  plant  and  begun  the  slow  upward  climb 
from  iinskliled  to  semi-skilled  work.  Encour- 
aged by  his  wife,  Margaret,  a  quiet,  gentle 
wi  -nan!  he  concentrated  on  learning  all  he 
could  about  plant  operation  and  on  refining 
his  capabilltleo.  Ultimately  he  became  a 
hiehlv  skilled  machinist.  But  Instead  of  en- 
joying the  comfortable  life,  he  now  found 
himself  deeply  troubled.  "In  church  one 
Sunday  the  answer  hit  me,"  he  say*.  "I  had 
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been  so  concerned  with  myself  that  I  had 
skimped  on  serving  God  and  my  fellowman. 
At  40  I  had  a  lot  of  loet  time  to  make  up 
for.  I  decided  to  study  for  the  ministry." 

It  wasn't  easy  to  be  a  machinist  by  day 
and  a  divinity  student  by  night,  but  Red- 
ding embraced  his  heavy  schedule  enthusias- 
tically Only  one  thing  disturbed  him:  ordi- 
nation was  four  years  in  the  future  Wasn't 
there  some  way  to  begin  serving  now? 

On  the  outskirts  of  Cleveland  is  a  group 
of  fortesa-Uke  buildings  that  compose  the 
House  of  Correction.  Surely  here,  among  the 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  had  run 
afoul  of  the  law,  he  could  render  help.  Red- 
ding offered  his  services.  Harried  and  short- 
handed,  the  chaplain  was  delighted  to  accept 
the  offer.  Jim  became  a  volunteer  assistant 
prison  chaplain  on  weekends. 

•T  found  myself  In  a  new  and  dehumaniz- 
ing world,"  Redding  says.  "In  the  beginning 
I  simply  immersed  myself  in  the  atmosphere, 
learning  the  mechanics  of  life  behind  bars 
and  letting  the  convicts  get  vised  to  me.  I 
promised  them  nothing  except  to  listen,  to 
offer  any  help  I  could  and  to  respect  their 
confidences.  Slowly,  they  began  to  come  to 
me.  Some  were  merely  curious,  some  were 
seeking  ways  to  take  advantage  of  me.  but 
most  were  genuinely  searching  lor  guid- 
ance." 

THE    NEVy     MANAGER 

In  1954,  Jim  Redding  was  nrdalntd  a  Bap- 
tist minister.  He  switched  from  his  ma- 
chinist's Job  to  office  work,  which  paid  less 
but  permitted  him  more  lime  with  his  con- 
victs He  became  a  familiar  figure  in  penal 
institutions  all  around  Cleveland.  Even 
prisoners  who  scoffed  at  religion  came  to 
chapel  when  he  held  services  As  one  put  it. 
•He  doesn't  talk  at  vou  but  with  you  He 
makes  you  think  there  might  be  some  hope 

for  you." 

Then  as  now.  Redding  ;'lwavs  gave  his 
home  address  to  prisoners  whose  '.erms  were 
about  to  expire.  Often  weary  and  wanting 
only  a  shower  and  his  bed.  he  would  come 
home  to  find  his  wife  cheerlully  cooking  a 
meal  for  an  ex-convlct  v.-ho  had  arrived  un- 
expectedly, hopeful  of  help  in  ilnding  a  job 
and  a  place  to  live. 

He  became  gifted  at  levering  these  men 
back  into  the  community  as  responsible,  con- 
tributing citizens.  Probing  adroitly,  he  un- 
covers the  ex-convicfs  :alents.  skills  and 
hopes.  He  searches  out  the  most  likely  pro- 
spective employer  and  briefs  the  ex-convict 
on  that  company's  products  and  operations. 
Then,  making  sure  that  the  man  is  neatU 
barbered  and  well  pressed-  -usually  at  Red- 
ding's  expense— he  goes  with  him  to  see  the 
boss  Because  Redding  speaks  with  persuasive 
logic  and  has  prepared  the  applicant  well 
for  the  interview,  the  employer  generally  dis- 
covers, often  to  his  surprise,  that  he  has 
added  a  new  name  to  his  payroll. 

A  smile  lights  up  Jim  Reddlng's  face  when 
he  speaks  of  his  effort  on  behalf  of  Bob.  a 
man  fresh  from  Jail.  "I  hit  up  the  absentee 
owner  of  a  gas  station  in  Hough  for  a  Job 
for  Bob.  The  owner's  eyes  bugged  out.  Me 
hire  an  ex-con?'  he  said.  My  men  are  holding 
out  $100  a  week  on  me  as  it  is.  If  I  put  on 
an  ex-con  to  show  them  the  ropes,  they'll 
take  over  the  whole  station!' 

"  "You'd  be  doing  yourself  a  favor  by  hiring 
Bob,'  I  said.  'He  knows  he  would  be  the  first 
suspect.' 

"I  talked  so  long  and  so  hard  that  the  man 
finally  agreed  to  hire  Bob.  Two  weeks  later, 
I  went  back  to  find  out  how  he  was  getting 
along  •!  have  to  admit  he's  a  good  employe." 
the  owner  said.  "The  stealing  Is  still  going  on. 
but  It  hasn't  got  any  worse,  so  I  know  nothing 
is  sticking  to  Bob's  fingers.' 

"I  looked  the  boss  straight  in  the  eye  and 
said.  "There's  only  one  way  to  stop  the  steal- 
ing—make Bob  the  manager.  He  knows  all 
the  tricks,  so  nobody  will  be  able  to  put  any- 
thing   over   on    him.'    Well,    the    owner    Just 
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stood  there  sputtering,  but  finally  he  gave 
Bob  a  shot  at  the  manager's  Job.  And  you 
know  what?  The  stealing  ended.  Just  like  I 
said  it  would." 

REDEMPTION     POINT 

Over  the  years,  ex-convicts  from  all  across 
the  country  have  called  on  Redding  for  help. 
Some  have  learned  of  him  via  the  prison 
grapevine;  others  have  been  referred  by 
Judges,  social  agenciee.  penal-authorities. 
Prom  his  experience  the  minister  has  become 
convinced  that,  except  for  a  small  core  of 
chronic  incorriglbles.  every  lawbreaker  has  his 
•redemption  point."  a  time  when  he  recog- 
nizes the  futility  of  crime  and  hungers  for 
escape.  If  you  don't  throw  him  a  life  pre- 
server when  he  is  reaching  out  for  it."  Red- 
ding says  "he  will  fall  back  into  a  -sea  of  sin 
that  will  surely  drown  him  " 

By  1965  the  minister's  case  lo.ad  had  grown 
so  heavy  that  he  resigned  his  Job  to  establish 
Helping  Hand  Halfway  Home.  Inc  'With  a 
group  of  Cleveland's  leading  citizens  on  the 
board,  and  Louis  B  Seltzer  as  president,  the 
corporation  spearheaded  a  cltywlde  fund- 
rai-slng  campaign  Redding  bought  a  place  in 
Hough  once  a  millionaire's  mansion,  where 
•'•2  cx-convlcts  could  live  temporarily  while 
rebuilding  their  lives.  While  he  was  getting 
this  operation  under  way.  a  woman  deeded 
over  to  him  a  nearby  house  to  e*;tabilsh  a 
Halfway  Home  for  women  It  now  has  a  ca- 
nacltv  of  14 

Mac  the  first  resident  of  Halfway  Home 
for  men  arrived  nearly  a  year  ago  His  reac- 
tion: "After  15  vears  In  Jail,  you  have  to  be 
Liu^ht  all  over  asain  how  to  live  on  the  out- 
side~  In  jail  vou  get  orders  Here  you  get  en- 
courasement.  explanations.  In  Jail  everything 
h.as  a  lock  on  it.  Here  you're  trusted.  Not  that 
Mr  Redding  Is  a  pushover^he  makes  you 
measure  up  But  he  has  love  m  his  voice: 
vou  discover  vou  rnean  something  to  him.  I'm 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  cried  my  first 
night  here  I  hadn't  cried  in  15  years  and  it 
felt  wonderful  " 

Mac  had  become  an  expert  sewin,z-ma- 
chlne  operator  in  the  penitentiary  tailor 
shop  Persuasive  as  always,  the  minister 
talked  a  company  into  donating  a  heavy- 
duty  machine  to  Halfway  Home  for  Mac's 
use 'in  teaching  unskilled  ex-convlcts.  male 
and  female  to  become  proficient  operators. 
Employers  have  learned  that  Mac's  'alumni" 
are  we'll  schooled,  and  are  glad  to  hire  them. 

A    PLACE    TO    BE     HEARD 

By  July  1966.  when  Hough's  four-day  trial 
by  tire  began.  Jim  Redding  was  ready  for 
the  role  he  was  to  assume.  His  long,  untiring 
efforts  to  build  bridges  between  the  rejected 
and  the  rejectors  had  convinced  both  sides 
of  his  selfless  sincerity.  Every  step  he  had 
taken  since  1950  had  been  leading  him  to 
that  moment. 

When  the  last  shots  had  been  fired  in 
Hough  and  the  flames  hcd  filckered  out.  the 
minister  realized  that  this  could  be  merely 
a  pause.  "It  is  not  enougti  simply  to  stop 
the  rioting."  he  warns.  "If  fundamental 
change  does  not  come,  violence  will  erupt 
again — perhaps  worse." 

Even  while  National  Guardsmen  still 
patrolled,  the  minister  and  residents  of  the 
area— some  of  them  rioters  a  day  or  two 
earlier— were  out  on  the  streets  In  a  massive 
clean-up  campaign. 

Bedding's  recommendations  for  corrective 
action  tav  authorities  have  been  outlined  to 
a  Cleveland  grand  Jury.  And  he  has 
stimulated  public  contribution  toward  pur- 
chase of  an  abandoned  theater  to  serve  as 
Hough's  first  community  center.  After  re- 
furbishing, it  will  become  a  focus  for  com- 
munity and  cultural  activities,  a  place  where 
residents  can  bring  complaints  and  know 
that  thev  will  be  heard.  It  is  the  minister's 
hope  that  the  renter  will  be  a  spot  where 
the  seeds  of  civic  pride,  dignltv  nnd  self- 
respect  can  take  root. 
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ESPERANTO  AND  HUMAN 
COMMUNICATION 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  .vrw  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  fUEPRJESENTATIVES 

Thursday    August  I.  1968 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker.  I  AOuJd 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  con- 
tents of  an  important  editorial,  which 
has  recently  come  to  my  attention  One 
of  the  great  trai?edies  of  today  Is  the 
utter  breakdown  in  human  communica- 
tion This  tragedy  is  intensified  by  the 
swiftness  with  which  the  electronic  com- 
munications media  transmit  messages 
and  IS  further  compounded  by  the  need 
for  immediate  understanding  which  must 
accompany  this  almost  instantaneous 
interchange  of  ideas 

Since  its  introduction  by  L.  L  Zamen- 
hoff  in  1887.  Esperanto  havS  gained  con- 
siderable prestige  as  an  international 
langiia^e.  Today,  the  Universtd  Esper- 
anto Association  Is  represented  in  85 
countries,  with  some  50  national  Esper- 
anto oriianizations  and  20  professional 
International  Esperanto  associations  in 
existence  As  many  as  8  million  people  to- 
day speak  the  language,  in  which  a  not 
inconsiderable  body  of  literature — both 
poetry  and  prose — has  been  written  More 
than  100  magazines,  including  literai-y. 
scientific,  and  religious  periodicals  are 
now  published  in  Esperanto.  Best  esti- 
mates are  that  it  takes  from  one-twen- 
tieth to  one-flfth  of  the  time  re<juired  to 
learn  a  national  language  to  develop  a 
proficiency    in   Esperanto. 

I  therefore  submit  the  followmg  edi- 
torial, which  I  have  received  from  the 
Esperanto  League  of  North  America,  in 
the  belief  that  the  information  it  con- 
tains Is  of  positive  value  to  .society 

.\  BBE.^KTHI^OUGH  roR  3COUT3 

Thanks  to  the  vision  of  Tom  Parnnder. 
O  B  E  OTnar;LsUig  CominlssKiner  (or  the 
Essex  IiiterriaUonai  Jamb<jre«  27  JiUy  3 
.\ug'i3t.  Scouting  has  laid  .m  .txe  at  the 
r  M't  i)f  :'s  lanijuage  problem  Teachers  are 
douhly  Involved  in  this  new  development: 
some  AS  ScviUters  and  others  as  ttit«.)rs  for 
Scouts  <o:ng  t.j  this  .ind  we  imagine,  future 
international  Jamborees  This  writer  Is  on 
the  i?eneral  stall  ot  the  Jamboree  and  a 
teacher  if  Esperanto  In  schoul  The  jfflctal 
:ang\iages  jf  the  Essex  Jamboree  are  to  be 
Esperanto  md  "he  langnige  if  the  host 
country- -what  i  sensible  .Hj-rangement  and 
ine  that  could  be  so  easily  adopted  at  the 
meetings  "f  all  international  tXKliea  On  three 
previous  'accasslons  this  writer  attending  an 
international  meeting  of  .Scouts  has  wit- 
nessed the  isolation  of  Scouts  from  coun- 
tries whose  language  nobody  ever  learns  It 
is  fitting  that  In  Human  Rights  Year  lin- 
guistic discrimination  against  these  Scouts 
should   cease 

Despite  a  recontunendation  m  the  original 
etlltlon  of  Scouting  fur  Boys  by  Lord  Baden- 
Powell  that  Scouts  should  learn  Esperanto 
in  !9>l.  the  Scout  World  Committee  passed 
the  following  resolution 

The  Comnuttee  does  not  approve  the 
study  of  Esperanto  by  Scouts,  as  it  has  no 
practical  value  '  Undaunted  by  this  .ipparent 
setback  the  Scout  Esperanto  League  con- 
tinued to  work  for  linguistic  equality  In 
Scouting  through  the  use  /'  a  neutral 
language,  and  twenty  vears  later,  out  of 
the  blue  as  it  were,  the  Director  of  the  World 
Scout  Bureau  wrote  to  the  League 

I   am  pleased   t<i  inform  you  that  at 
their    last    meeting,    the    World    Committee 
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resolved      Ksperantti  has  proved   Its  use 

m  many  spheres  and  In  several  Scout  As- 
sociations It  18  permitted  for  the  Interpreter 
Badge.  The  Comnitttee  'CioArps  its  Resolution 
of  1934 

That  is  ten  years  after  Unesco's  Montevideo 
Resolution  praising  Esperanto's  contributions 
to  International  culture  and  understanding 
Scouting  shows  new  sympathy  for  an  Idea 
which  had  had  the  full  "iupport  of  the  Move- 
ment s  Pounder  A  curious  ancmaly  In  Britain 
was  the  fiict  that  whilst  Scouts  have  always 
been  able  to  take  the  Interjireler  Badge  in 
Esperanto  the  wording  of  the  Qulde  equival- 
ent badge  was  such  as  to  exclude  the  lan- 
guage It  Is  to  lioped  that  the  discrimination 
against  Ouldes  wanting  to  use  Esperanto 
will  have  been  removed  when  the  new  Guide 
P  OJl   appears  In  the  very  near  future 

In  19«6  Mr  Dougla*  Murphy  PBEA  As- 
sLstant  Countv  Comml.ssloner  for  Suffolk,  and 
President  of  the  Scout  Esperanto  League,  re- 
ported to  the  Chief  Scout  on  his  contacts 
with   Japanese  Scouts  'hrough   Esperanto 

When,  m  1967  International  Commission- 
ers were  .ipp<iinted  u>  every  Scout  County. 
BEA  with  permission  from  the  Scout  As- 
,sfK-latton  and  indeed  with  their  co-operation 
sent  copies  .  f  Freedom  of  Speech"  and  other 
literature  to  each  commissioner  In  the  au- 
tumn If  I9fl7  the  official  organ  of  the  World 
S<'out  Committee  published  a  letter  In  favour 
of  Elsperanto  .^nd  another  appeared  In  the 
following  Issue  In  the  current  issue  Is  an 
article  bv  a  Belgian  .S<-out  Commissioner 
about  Esperanui  and  enquiries  are  reaching 
the  Scout  E8;>eranto  League  from  all  over  the 
world  In  Aj  nl  Douglas  Murphv  has  been 
invited  by  the  Sc.ut  and  c.ulde  AsstK-lallons 
to  talk  about  Esperanto  for  .Scouts  and 
Ciuides  ■  at  the  select  Scout  and  Cnilde  Club 
In  L.>ndon  Tom  Parrlnder  will  support  Dou- 
glas Murphv  at  the  meeting  The  Warden  of 
Roland  H^nise  the  Scout  .Settlement  m  the 
East  End  which  caters  for  foreign  visitors, 
has  Joined  the  SEL  and  Is  learning  E.spernnto 
Finally  m  this  recital  of  developments  in 
favour  of  Esperanto  iis  the  language  which 
Scouts  should  learn  .after  their  .)wn  came  a 
letter  to  Douglas  Murphy  from  the  new 
.Secretarv-tjeneral  of  the  World  .Scout  Bureau 
m  which  he  said  I  have  carefully  read  all 
these  br'K-hures  and  I  feel  sure  that 
F^peranto  has  a  future  In  our  .Movement". 

IMPORTANT    KXPFRIMENT 

Now,  as  a  culmination  of  the  event.s  de- 
scribed above  came  the  far-sighted  decision 
by  Commissioner  Tom  Parrlnder  that  Esper- 
anto should  be  widely  used  at  the  Essex  Jam- 
boree, His  letter  to  Scouts  attending  the 
Jamboree  read.s  as  ffpllows 

"I  have  always  -hou^ht  th;«t  either  English 
or  French  would  -.onie  dav  become  the  world's 
International  lauguane  init  now  I  have  come 
to  doubt  whether  natkinal  prejudices  wUl 
ever  allow  this  to  happen  and  believe  a 
language  without  .my  national  traditions  Is 
needed  The  answer  <eems  to  be  Esperanto 
and  with  the  help  of  the  Scout  Esperanto 
League  I  have  arranged  for  this  language  to 
be  used  as  much  as  possible  at  'he  Jam- 
boree Will  YOU  please  '.ry  t<j  get  .ii:  your 
party  'o  work  for  the  Interpreter  Badge  In 
Esperanto  so  that  they  can  really  help  In 
this  important  international  experiment   ' 

.Mr  Parrlnder  and  many  of  his  committee 
members  ,ire  already  making  good  progress 
with  the  language  and  extensive  use  Is 
being  made  ••lervwhere  of  George  Rust's  ex- 
cellent course  book  for  Scouts  The  Interna- 
tional Language  for  Scouts"  2  -  post  free 
from  B  E  .\ 

Douglas  Murphy  has  adapted  the  song 
t^peranto.  jen  estas  la  Ilngvo  por  ni  which 
he  wrote  over  JO  years  agii.  for  use  m  the 
Jamboree   Song    It   begins 

Britujo  alvokas  la  skolujjn 
El  lokoj  trans  blua  la  mar' 
Por  veni  kaj  vivi  komune 
En  Internacla  Tenaar' 
Rekantajo    Jamtxireo. 
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Ol   estas  la  loko  por  nl.   por   nl    Jamtj<5reo 
Gl  estas  la  loko  por  nl  " 

It    Is    expected    that    church    services    .vin 
be  held  m  Esperanto 

GREAT    NEW   POSSIBILITItS 

The  implications  of  the  .ibove  deve.  ;>. 
ments  are  clear  Not  only  Is  the  Scout  M.  .c- 
ment  fx)lntlng  the  way  for  all  other  iri^.r- 
natlonal  orgar.lsaUons  with  a  iangu.ige  jr  ;  - 
lem  I  and  which  international  organlsa::.  n 
hasn't  such  .i  problem?)  but  It  is  open  u 
up  great  new  possibilities  In  realm  of  itr.  r- 
natlonal  \lsus  and  exchanges  at  indlvid  ii 
scout  and  troop  level  rather  than  at  lu-.r- 
natlcjnal  commissioner  level  This  writer  'aI.o 
has  been  scouting  on  and  ofT  most  of  hl.s  ,  re 
has  always  envisaged  a  new  pattern  of  nurr- 
national  scouting,  following  up<Jii  and  .■- 
pendent  entirely  upon  the  Movement's  ,i<; 
tlon  of  Espercnto.  rather  than  English 
French,  as  its  official  language  Vi.suall.se  r 
example,  the  possible  contribution  to  <•<:.- 
cation  for  international  understanding  of  i. 
arrangement  in  which  groups  of  three  r 
four  troops  of  scouts  or  guides  beet  me 
linked:  a»  on  a  world-wide  basis  for  ;>  r- 
poees  of  correspondence,  the  exchange  '. 
tapes,  etc  .  i.\  good  basis  of  selection  wn;  d 
lie  to  have  contact  with  one  troop  in  each 
continent  so  far  as  this  Is  posslblet.  b)  on  a 
regional  basis  for  the  purposes  of  campir.e 
exchanges  In  this  case  It  could  be  agr-td 
that  e  g  two  of  the  three  troops  would  <-.tr:,p 
each  year  in  the  country  of  the  third,  w::;. 
the  third  as  hosts  But  on  arrival  at  can.p 
the  boys  would  subdivide  Into  special  Inter- 
national patrols  with  which  they  would  re- 
main throughout  the  camp  This  sort  of  de- 
velopment was  in  the  mind  of  the  author 
of  .Vi  Paralu  Esperanton"  when  he  wrote 
Chapter  'v  .Skoltoj  en  la  .Arbaro  "  .After  thr?e 
years  either  the  .same  contacts  could  be 
maintained  ■ -r  new  ones  formed  Whate. "r 
happens,  the  individual  friendships  between 
the  scouts  would  remain  and* probably  con- 
tinue long  , liter  the  boys  have  left  the  troops 
concerned 
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DISTRICT    OF     COLUMBIA     POLICE 
WIVES  SPEAK  OUT  AGAINST  CRIME 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  MACHEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  House  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
cornrnittee  on  Special  Investigations  held 
a  hearing  on  the  crime  situation  in  the 
District  Tcsllmonv  was  heard  fro:r. 
many  witnesses  who  have  been  innocert 
victims  of  this  disgraceful  .situation  in 
our  Nation  s  Capital  Mrs.  Joan  Abbott 
president  of  the  District  of  Columb'.i 
Police  Wives  .■\ssociatlon.  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude her  statement  to  the  subcommittee 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
STArtMENT  or  Mrs    Joan  Abbott.  President. 

District  or  Columbia  Police  Wives  Asso 

ClATION.     BErORI     THE     HOUSE      DlSTRKT         ' 

Columbia  Special  Investigations  Subco.v 

MirTEE  or  the  Horsx  District  Committei 

ON  Crime  in  Washington 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  here  this  mornlnj;. 
becai'se  the  members  of  the  DC  Police 
Wives  Association  know  that  all  the  members 
of  the  House  D  C  Committee  share  our  alarm 
and  concern  over  the  rising  flood  of  crime  ir. 
Wajihlngton  Pour  policemen  liave  been  killed 
In  Washington  in  line  of  duty  in  the  past 
7  months  A  number  of  the  members  of  the 
D  C  Police  Wives  .Asaoclatlon  are  constitu- 
ents of  Congressman  Hervey  O,  Machen  of 
Maryland's  5th  congressional  district  and  aii 


>f  the  members  appreciate  the  concern  he 
hits  shown  while  In  Congress  in  support  of 

he  Metropolitan  Police  Department  and  the 
individual  police  officers  We  support  H,R. 
14430  and  HR    14448 

Chairman  John  Dowdy  of  this  subcommlt- 
•,.e  together  with  Congressman  Durward 
Hall  and  Congressman  Donald  E.  Lukens.  In- 
cluded m  the  Congressional  Record,  when 
•he  Poff-Cisey  amendment  was  being  de- 
ivited   the  letters  the  D  C.  Police  Wives  Asso- 

I'llion  wrote  to  President  Johnson,  Vice 
r-psldent  Humphrey  and  City  Council  Chair- 

•  um  John  W  Hechlnger  In  support  of  the 
r  usey  Amendment  We  are  proud  of  our  con- 
:nbviuon  to  the  adoption  on  July  24,  1968 
,  <  The  Poff-Casey  amendment  by  the  House 
,1  Representatives  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
, '  412  to  11    We  are  going  to  work  very  hard 

•  ,  cet  the  Senate  to  accept  the  Poff-Casey 
bipartisan  amendment,  and  we  think  it  will 
ViC  .idopted 

-peaker  after  speaker  made  It  clear  dur- 
;i.L'  the  House  debate  that  it  wasn't  the 
Severity  of  the  punishment,  but  only  the 
certainty  of  punishment  which  deterred 
.  r.mlnais.  and  the  Poff-Casey  amendment 
(ipils  directly  with  this  basic  Issue 

U   Is   high   time  that  the   Congress  wrote 
t(,e  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Poff-Casey 
.amendment  into  law.  President  Johnson  in 
his  March  13,  1968  message  to  Congress  called 
on  the  Congress  to  enact  a  D.C.  Oun  Control 
Act  which  would  Include  a  mandatory  provi- 
sion to  "add  10  years  Imprisonment  to  the 
remilar  penalty  when  a  firearm  Is  used  In  a 
robbery  or  an  "attempted  robbery."  In  adopt- 
inc  the  PoBf-Casey  amendment,  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  has  magnificently  responded 
to  President  Johnsons   call   for  mandatory 
sentences   to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  In  the 
Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  of  what  President  John- 
son  condemned    as   last   year's   "2500   major 
crtmes  committed  in  the  Nation's  Capital  at 
gunpoint— murders,  assaults  and  robberies." 
On  July  19.  1968,  during  the  House  Etebate 
on  Gun  Legislation.  Congressman  Fisher  of 
Texas  pointed  out  that    "records  reveal  that 
some  80  percent  of   major  crimes  are  com- 
muted by  those  with  prtor  criminal  records. 
many  of 'them  favored  with  light  sentences 
and  '  manifestly     unjustified     probationary 
:-eatment."  This  is  the  problem  In  Washing- 
ton For  instance,  on  June  28,  1968.  Congress- 
man  Paul   Rogers   of   Florida   denounced    17 
sentences  handed  down  in  a  2  week  period  by 
IXstrlct  Courts  here  in  cases  where  guns  were 
used.  Six  of  these  cases  were  suspended,  four 
■xf  re  given  light  sentences  under  the  Youth 
Corrections  Act  even   though   the  criminals 
involved  were  18.  19.  20  and  21  years  of  age. 
In  a  case  of  first  degree  murder  the  criminal 
w.i^  given  a  1  vear  sentence.  Judges  who  hand 
down   such   ridiculous   sentence*   should   be 
removed   from   ofBce,    The   Bail   Reform   Act 
must  be  revised  and  drastically  amended  to 
keep    the    repeaters    from    committing    new 
cr.mes.  These  are  essential  steps  to  make  our 
streets  and  our  homes  safe  for  law-abiding 
Citizens,  In  some  states,  judges  hand  down 
stltTer  sentences  for  killing  game  out  of  sea- 
son than  some  D.C.  judges  give  criminals  In 
cases  where  guns  are  used.  It  Is  time  to  stop 
making  excuses  for  criminals  and  to  recog- 
nize crime  for  what  It  is,  a  plague  of  destruc- 
tion that  knows  no  barrier  of  race,  color,  or 
creed  or  financial  sUtus.  Prom  1960  to  1966, 
335  policemen  in  our  Nation  were  killed,  322 
died  by  guns  in  the  hands  of  criminals.  242 
Metropolitan  Policemen  have  been  assaulted 
this  vear  in  the  District  as  compared  to  193 
combined  assaults  on  Metropolitan  and  Park 
Police  last  year.  Nation  wide  last  year,  guns 
were    used    In    more    than    125.000    assaults, 
rapes  and  robl>eries. 

The  House  wisely  rejected  the  licensing 
and  registration  amendments  which  would 
!  ave  penaUzed  law-abiding  citizens.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Congressman  McClory. 
lor  instance,  called,  in  one  section,  for  "Im- 
prisonment not  to  exceed  2  years,  or  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $3000.  or  both."  Another  sec- 
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tlon  called  for  "Imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
5  years  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  or 
both."  These  were  aimed  at  the  law-abiding 
citizens. 

The  D.C.  City  Council  under  Chairman 
John  W.  Hechlnger.  who  sold  guns  In  the 
Hechlnger's  stores  for  many  years,  has 
adopted  gun  registration  and  licensing  pro- 
visions which  were  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  DC,  City  Council's  new 
gun  regulations  provide  penalties  for  failure 
to  comply  of  $300,  or  10  days  In  jail,  or  both. 
Is  It  realistic  to  expect  such  minor  offenses 
to  deter  criminals  from  killing  another  po- 
liceman, from  committing  another  rape  or 
another  robbery  or  another  assault?  The 
Washington  Post,  which  generally  favors  the 
criminal  and  gives  major  headlines  to  every- 
one who  attacks  police,  either  verbally  or  by 
guns,  and  feels  that  It  Is  white  people  and 
white  poUcemen,  and  society  In  general  and 
not  the  criminally-inclined  individuals,  who 
are  responsible  for  crime,  was  predictably 
enthuslasUc  In  Its  support  of  the  farcical 
gun  control  regulations  backed  by  Mr.  Hech- 
lnger and  adopted  at  his  Insistence  by  the 
DC.  City  Council, 

We  hope  this  committee  will  take  action 
against   the  Hechlnger   gun  control   regula- 
tions—now that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  decisively  rejected  the  McClory  amend- 
ment by  a  vote  of  168  to  89.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  McClory  amendment  and  Mr. 
Hechlnger's     gun     control     regulations     are 
aimed  at  the  law-abiding  citizen  rather  than 
the  criminal.  As  the  House  of  Representatives 
pointed    out,    criminals    Ignore    such    weak- 
kneed  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  In  the  case 
of  Haynes  against  the  United  States  has  en- 
couraged criminals  to  ignore  the  Hechlnger- 
McClory  approach  bv  ordering  that  the  de- 
fendant be  released.  The  famous,  or  Infamous 
opinion — depending  on  how  you  look  at  It. 
and  whether  vou   are  a  criminal   or  a  law- 
abiding  citizen— was  written  by  Justice  Har- 
lan and  It  declared  "we  hold  that  a  proper 
claim  of  the  constitutional  privilege  against 
self-incrimination  provides  a  full  defense  to 
prosecutions  either  for  failure  to  register  a 
firearm  under  section  5841  or  for  possession 
of    an    unregistered    firearm    under    section 

5861."  ^       .  , 

A  sound  constitutional  basis  does  not  exist 
for  the  D  C.  Gun  Control  Regulations  which 
Mr  Hechlnger  insisted  on  pushing  through 
iiie  D  C  City  Council  with  the  backing  of 
the  Washington  Post  which.  In  It's  editorial 
pages  Is  as  hazv,  uninformed,  and  heedless 
about  basic  constitutional  provisions  as 
Mr  Hechlnger  Is.  This  committee  should 
take  a  long  hard  look  at  the  D,  C.  Gun  Con- 
trol Regulations,  with  the  Constitution  in 
mind  and  particularly  with  Justice  Harlan's 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Haynes  against  the 
United  States  In  mind. 

Some  of  the  things  which  policemen  have 
to  put  up  with  when  they  go  before  courts 
in  connection  with  cases  In  which  they  have 
made  arrests  are  unbelievable.  It  is  no  bed 
of  roses  to  be  a  policeman.  The  discourage- 
ments are  great.  The  lack  of  support  by  the 
City  Council  under  Mr,  Hechlnger  and  the 
Reverend  Walter  E.  Pauntroy  and  Mrs,  Polly 
Shackleton  Is  growing  day  by  day.  We  agree 
with  Congressman  B,  F.  Slsk  that  members 
of  the  D    C,  City  Council,  "have  not  given 
effective,   firm   support   and   backing,   I   feel 
the  members  of  the  Police  Department  are 
entitled  to."  In  our  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Policeman's  Association  we  be- 
lieve   that    this    is    the    overwhelming    view 
of  the  members  of  the  police  department.  We 
support    congressman    Slsk    In    calling    for 
a  thorough  questioning  of  the  members  of 
the  City  Council  by  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee   The   former  District   Commissioners 
gave  much  more  support  to  the  poUce  than 
ihe   present   D.   C.   Council.   We   think   the 
D    C    City  CouncU  should  be  abolished  and 
that"  the"  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
present  plan  for  the  District  Government  was 
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a  sad  mistake  which  the  police  are  paying 
for  with  their  lives.  The  situation  is  getting 
worse  day  by  day.  John  Harrington  of  Phila- 
delphia,  National  President  of   the   137.000- 
member  fraternal  order  of  police  has  ca  led 
for  a  national  2  day  police  walk  out^PoUce 
leaders  across  the  country  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  become  embittered  by  what 
they    consider    lack    of    support    in    dealing 
with  crime  and  racUl  violence,  Mr,  Harring- 
ton's comment,  that     when  police  are  being 
shot  like  fish   in   a  barrel,   it's   time   we  do 
something,"  certainly  applies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Bruce  Terris.  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Central  Committee  has  called  for 
the  dismissal  of  PoUce  Chief  John  B    Lay- 
ton    The  Reverend  Charming  E.  Phillips,  D, 
C  Democratic  National  Committeeman  wrote 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Black  United 
Front  which  declared  that  killing  white  po- 
Uceman  was   "justifiable  homicide  "  We  here- 
by request  this  committee  as  well  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  to  bring  Bruce 
Terris  and  the  Reverend  Channlng  E    Phil- 
lips before  them,  by  subpoena   if  necessary 
to    investigate    completely    the    question    of 
whether  klliUig  white  policemen  is    "justifi- 
able homicide."   We   think   the   members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  Department  are  en- 
titled to  an  answer  to  this  question.  The  D,  C. 
Police  Wives  Association  will  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  bring  these  matters  before  the  Cre- 
dential   and    Platform    committees    at    the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Chicago, 
because  we  believe  the  American  people  are 
entttled  to  know  where  the  Democratic  party 
stands  on  the  question  as  to  whether    t  is 
•■lustlfiable   homicide"   to  kill   white   police- 
men We  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  answer 
to  this  question  from  the  D,  C,  City  Council 
although   we   tried    several   tln^es-^^^h?"^^* 
objected  to  our  husbands  being  killed^  and 
when  we  said,  we  would  urge  our  husbands 
to  go  fishing  if  the  D,   C,  City  Council  did 
not  condemn   the  view   that  it  was     just  ft- 
able  homicide"'  to  kill  white  PoUcemen^  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Black  United  Front 
and  supported  bv  the  D,  C,  Democratic  Cen- 
tral   Committee.    Mr,    Hechlnger    denounced 
us    as    being    as   "incendiary"    as    the   BlacK 

United  Front  

The  Sunday  Star  in  Its  letters  column  of 
July  28  1968  performed  a  great  public  serv- 
ice "in  printing  3  letters  on  the  Black  United 
Front  and  the  control  of  the  police,  which 
It  is  demanding.  One  of  the  letters  pointed 
out  t>.,-.t  the  policy  of  the  control  otihepo- 
llce  was  first  unveiled  on  October  22.  1967. 
by  the  communist  Party,  USA,,  in  a  posi- 
tion paper  which  declared:  "We  believe  that 
under  all  circumstances  black  people  not 
only  have  the  right  but  the  responsibility  to 
defend  their  persons,  their  homes  and  their 
community.  And  in  line  with  this  position  we 
support  the  view  that  black  people  police 
their  own  community  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  right  of  black  people  In  the 
United    States    to    use    violence    to    achieve 

change,"  ..,,  . , 

The  letter  in  the  Star  -went  on  to  say :  -t  is 
not  surprising  to  find  this  line  being  echoed 
bv  the  BUF,  which  has  Stokely  Carmichael 
as  one  of  it's  leading  members,  or  by  Arthur 
Waskow,  who  only  last  year  attracted  atten- 
tion for  his  role  in  the  ill-fated  National 
Conference  for  New  Politics  convention  in 
Chicago  That  meeting  was  so  dominated  by 
the  Communists  and  Black  Power  Extremists 
that  Its  more  naive  and  innocent  partici- 
pants were  nauseated." 

The  D  C.  Democratic  Central  Committee 
is  zeroing  In  on  Chief  of  Police  John  B,  Lay- 
ton  and  has  called  for  his  dismissal,  as  the 
first  step  in  carrying  out  the  policy  an- 
nounced by  the  Communist  Party  last  Octo- 
ber We  are  very  grateful  Indeed  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  adopting  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  July  30.  1968  the 
$548  2  million  district  budget  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscaa  vear.  gave  Its  support  to  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee which  raised  questions  about  the  constl- 
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tutton»llty  of  a  citizen  "tAke-over '  of  the 
poltce  department  Tbe  Senate  report  noted 
that  the  Constitution  stives  Coni^reM  '  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  over  the  district  and  that 
•he  Congress  haa  t-onferred  ita  powers  over 
'he  police  on  the  Mayor  The  Senate  repf)rt 
said  these  j>->wers  cannot  legally  be  dele- 
g-i'.ed  to  private  srro\ipe  or  individuals  '  It 
added  thst  it  would  view  with  much  con- 
cern any  action  on  the  part  ->r  any  govern- 
mental officer  or  an  employee  encouraging  or 
assisting  any  such  group  jt  person"  to  obtain 
control 

This  subcommittee  will  cerumly  want  to 
give  all  the  support  It  can  to  this  view 
which  has  been  »o  ably  exprewed  In  so  Mme- 
ly  a  fashion  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States 

We  wish  to  commend  all  th. i«e  Individuals 
and  groups  who  hnve  rallied  to  the  support 
of  Police  Chief  John  B  Lavtc.r.  Am^ng  these 
are  DC  Republican  National  Committee- 
man Cfirl  I.  Shlply  who  attacked  as  reverse 
racism  and  demag^'guerv'  the  rfemand  'hat 
Chief  Lav'on  be  dismissed  whl'-h  was  voiced 
by  Bruce  Terns  Is  a  violation  if  the  federal 
civil  righ'j  laws  '  Shlplev  pointed  out  that 
the  detr.a.'nt  It  Chief  Lay  ton  ^  dismissal  dls- 
re?ar^  questions  of  merit  and  competence 
Shipley  .rided  'it  Is  regrettable  'hat  the 
Democra'lc  chairman  would  explicit  racl.il 
tensions  und  appeal  to  anv  of  our  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  race  at  a  time  when  our 
business  community  Is  suffering  serious 
locoes  as  a  result  of  the  April  riots  and  the 
Resurrection  City  episode  In  June  " 

We  agree  with  Mr  Shipley  and  we  feel 
confident  that  the  fine  citizens  .if  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  who  elected  the  members 
of  the  DC  Democratic  Cer.-ral  Committee 
on  May  7  this  year  did  no'  vote  for  then 
and  d'.i  not  favor  now  the  .-(ilculafed.  rruel 
and  heartless  attacks  on  the  police  and  on 
Chief  Lavtun  which  have  their  origin  In  the 
policy  formulated  and  announced  bv  the 
Comm:n:st  par'y  In  Its  p<:«inon  paper  of 
October  22  1967  I  would  like  to  Include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  a  column  by  Drew  Pear- 
s.  n  p':bllshed  In  the  Wa^^fiington  Post 
J-.;lv  r.  1968  entitled  FBI  prepares  Repor» 
(II  31av;lc  Mlll'-ants'  because  of  the  light  It 
sheds  on  the  b'.aik  militant  movement  in 
the  Cnlted  States  today 

We  thank  you  for  your  consltleratl(5n  you 
have  shown  us  this  morning  and  we  want  vou 
•o  know  'ha*  we  deeply  appreciate  the  s"s-m- 
p.ithetlc  understanding  and  support  which 
the  members  of  this  committee  and  of  the 
Congress  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
have  alwavs  given  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  of  this  great  city 

I  w 'Uld  Uke  to  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  with  your  approval  Mr  Chairman. 
an  article  from  tc<lay's  Wafhington  Past 
I  Aug  li  reporting  that  President  Johnaon 
regards  Police  Chief  John  B  Layton.  ■very 
highly  and  sees  no  justification  for  the 
reniLual  of  Chief  Lavton  " 

I  Would  Uke  also  to  Include  the  tough 
•-',1'ement  bv  former  vice  president  Nixon  to 
the  Republican  Platform  Committee  in  Mi- 
ami on  crime  Mr  Nixon  said  'It  Is  too  late 
for  more  commlselons  to  study  violence:  It 
13  time  for  government  to  stop  It  We  can 
not  accept  a  wave  of  crime  as  the  wave 
rf  -.he  future  '' 
Thank  you  very  much 

fProm  the  Washington   iDC  >    P'ast.  July  31 

19^81 
The     Washington     ME3t«Y-Go-RouND       FBI 

Prepares    Report    on    Black    MiLrrAjrrs 
I  By  Drew  Pearson  . 

The  FBI  has  prepared  a  report  on  the  un- 
derground black  natlonllst  movement  in  the 
United  States  that  may  explain  the  sudden 
outbreak  of  violence  In  Cleveland  Under  a 
Negro  mavor  C^rl  Stokee.  the  cltv  has  been 
making  great  progress  'wow.ird  racial  under- 
standing A  handful  L>f  black  nalloiiallsts  be- 
gan shooting  police  there  laat  week  who  were 
merely  towing  away  a  parked  car. 
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The  report  may  alao  explain  some  of  the 
mo.e«  by  black  mllllanu  la   Waahlnguin 

Fliiallv  It  glvea  a  key  to  the  tremendous 
upsurge  m  the  p.jpulantv  of  Ue<jrge  Wallace, 
who  represenlB  a  latent  American  faaclsm 
whcK4e  answer  to  Negro  violence  la  while 
violence 

What  the  FBI  has  found  In  Wa«hlngton  is 
that  black  mllllanta  have  worked  out  a  plan 
to  '-ake  over  the  Nation  s  Capital  Die  mlli- 
'^nts  argue  tliat  Negroea  .ire  now  m  the  ma- 
jority and  that  guen  home  rule  they  ^an 
take  .iver  '.he  city 

At  present.  Washington  is  governed  by  a 
Negro  mayor  Walter  Washington,  an  able 
exe<-utlve.  who  is  iupp<irted  by  a  city  council 
with  rive  Negro  and  four  white  members 
Mavor  W.ishiugton  L»  considered  much  t(.)0 
inixleraLe  by  the  black  militants  They  have 
worked  out  the  following  strategy,  iielghbor- 
hixxl  by  neighborhood 

Plrat.  they  will  try  to  persuade  the  m(<l- 
erates  to  become  militant  and  If  thev  fall, 
then  bury  them  with  frustrat'.on  and  harruss- 
ment  When  the  mtxleratea  hold  meet- 
ings, the  ^trategv  is  to  bre.ik  up  the  meetings 
or  to  be  s»»  unreasonable  that  the  inixlerales 
•A-111  have  to  disassociate  themselves  from  the 
meetings 

This  was  the  explanation  of  the  recent 
meeting  to  dlvuss  neighborhood  control  oi 
police  in  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  where  the  black  militants  demanded 
that  all  whites  leave  The  whites  present  hiul 
been  strong  supporters  of  Negro  progress 
When  thev  left,  some  moderate  Negroes 
walked  out  with  them 

Stokely  Carmlchael  sat  quietly  In  a  back 
row  of  the  meeting  He  had  been  one  of  the 
.architects  of  'he  new  strategy  Another  was 
Chuck  Stone,  former  assistant  »o  Rep  .Adam 
Clayton  Powell  Both  militant  and  mixlerate 
Negroes  are  burnt  up  over  the  double  stand- 
ard of  ethical  conduct  in  Cmgress.  whereby 
Powell,  a  Negro,  was  expelled  while  no  action 
Is  taken  against  white  Congressmen  who 
misbehave 

This  has  caused  far  more  resentment  In 
the  black  world  than  Congressional  leaders 
realize  and  appears  to  miKleraies  to  be  a 
legitimate   case   .igalnsT    C<ingresa 

Carmlchael  has  been  laving  low  following 
his  subversl'.e  statements  in  foreign  coun- 
tries He  has  been  careful  not  to  say  any- 
thing publicly  which  would  cause  his  arrest 
His  operations,  however  have  been  \erv 
carefully  followed  bv  the  Justice  Department, 
Including  some  v>f  his  talks  with  the  late  Rev. 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  who  tlnally  per- 
suaded Carmlchael  to  stay  out  of  the  Poor 
People  s  march. 

The  Rev  Ralph  David  Abemathy  seems 
more  susceptible  to  CarmU  tiael's  persuasion 
than  was  Dr  King  Shortly  before  the  start 
of  the  Poor  People's  march  Mr  Abernathy 
told  the  New  York  Times  T  love  Stokely. 
He  s  a  wonderful  guy  I  may  disagree  with 
Individuals  like  him  on  strategy,  but  not  on 
goals  All  I  know  Is  that  we  will  remain  non- 
violent " 

Carmlchael  s  real  goal,  however  is  the  over- 
throw of  the  United  States  government  He 
spelled  this  out  laat  Aug  18  m  Hanoi  at  an 
.\fra-Amerlcan  rally  attended  largely  by 
North  Vietnamese 

We  are  not  reformists."  he  said  We  do  not 
seek  to  reform  We  do  not  wish  to  be  part 
of  the  US  government,  of  its  system  We 
are  revoluuonarlea  We  .seek  to  change  the 
imperialist  system  of  the  United  Sta'^s  We 
will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 

•We  are  comrades."  he  told  the  North 
Vietnamese,  becavise  we  seek  to  redeem  hu- 
manity because  we  seek  to  stop  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  humanity- -the  United  States. 
When  we  succeed,  and  we  will  succeed,  our 
blood,  our  Uvea  would  have  been  a  little  price 
to  pay  " 

Probably  Carmlchael  did  not  know  that  his 
words  were  picked  up  by  [xiwerftil  U  S  mon- 
itors What  he  does  know  however.  Is  that 
his  words  in  Hanoi  cannot  be  used  to  prose- 
cute  him   in   the  United  States  because   the 
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Justice    Department    can    get   no    witneases 
from  CommunUt  countries 

Back  in  the  United  States  Stokely  Is  be;:..^ 
very  careful   not   to   repeat   these  remark* 


MISS       MARGARET       A        laLGORE 

p:lected   president  of  wom- 
en's NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    .SEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  I.  1968 

Mr  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
tjressional  district  has  been  honored 
with  the  election  of  a  former  resident 
as  president  ot  the  Women's  National 
Pre.ss  Club  here  in  Washington. 

The  club's  new  president  is  Miss  Mar- 
garet A.  Kilgorc.  a  respected  congres- 
sional reporter  tor  United  Press  Inter- 
national Miss  KilKore  is  well  known  tu 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  highly 
regarded  by  the  Congress 

Miss  Kllgore's  home  is  Westfleld.  N  A'.. 
in  my  home  coimty  of  Chautauqua. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Jamestown, 
N  Y  .  Post  Journal  told  of  her  election 
as  president  of  the  club.  I  am  pleat.ed 
to  place  thi.s  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  :;9.  1968.  edition  of  the  Post 
Journal  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Washington-  —Miss  Margaret  A  Kllgore  of 
Wfsitleld  h.iis  laken  office  as  president  of  the 
Women  s  National  Press  Club. 

Ml.'-s  Kllgore  is  .i  Congressional  reporter 
for  United  Press  Intornarlonal.  having  served 
in  the  UPI  W;i£hincton  Bureau  for  the  past 
five  vears 

The  daughter  of  Mrs  Harold  T  Hall  of 
Westtleld  and  of  La  JoUa.  Calif  .  she  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  which  owns  the  Dlx  chain 
of  newspapers,  ladlo  and  TV  stations  in 
Ohio  ■ 

rhe  Women  s  National  Press  Club  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  .iOO  and  Is  :\  vteor- 
ous  competitor  for  the  men-only  National 
Press  Club  in  capital  political-social  affairs. 
Like  the  mens  club,  the  women's  group 
provides  .i  frequent  forum  for  nation  U  and 
world  leaders  In  politics,  also  those  In  the 
professions  and  the  arts  Miss  Kllgore  ha.' 
been  active  in  club  affairs,  particularly  the 
Congressional  Dinner  Committee  of  which 
she  was  chairman  In  1966  She  has  been  club 
secretarv  and  .i  bo.ird  member 

Ml«s  Kllgore  Joined  UPI  upon  gradu.itior. 
from  Stephens  College.  Columbia.  Mo  and 
Syracuse  University  where  she  was  a  member 
of  Delta  Delta  Delta  social  sorority  She 
worked  in  the  UPI  statehouse  btireau  at 
Columbus.  Ohio,  and  Newark.  NJ.  and  In 
1959  became  head  of  the  statehouse  bureau 
at  Trenton    N  J. 

She  was  'he  first  woman  to  head  'hat 
bureau  and  later  became  the  first  woman  to 
be  admitted  to  membership  In  the  New  Jer- 
sey Legislative  Correspondents  Association 
She  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey 
Newspaperwomen's  .\ssoclatlon 

Miss  Kllgores  late  stepfather.  Harold  T. 
Hall,  was  a  former  mayor  of  Westfleld  and 
treasurer  of  Growers  Cooperative  Grape  Juice 
Co 

Her  stepbrother,  Alfred  H.  Hall.  Is  general 
manager  of  Growers  and  a  member  of  the 
village  board  of  trustees  With  his  brother. 
James  T  Hall,  they  operate  Concord  Stables 
in  Westfleld 

Her  mother  resides  in  the  summer  at  II 
Third  St  .  Westfleld.  and  winters  at  I>a  Jolla, 
Calif  where  she  Is  on  the  staff  of  the  Bis- 
hop's School 

A  sister  Mrs  Norman  C  Rice,  lives  In  New 
■york  City  The  four  children  were  educated 
at  Westfleld  .Academy  and  Central  School. 


I've  traveled  over  much  of  the  United 
Stales  Mexico  and  Europe  and  I  still  like 
Western  New  York  best."  said  Miss  Kllgore. 

I  go  back  everv  chance  I  get.  You  have 
..vervthlng  going  for  you:  Nice  people,  lakes, 
hills  skiing,  swimming,  fishing,  boating,  golf. 
Chautauqua  .  and.  as  I  said,  nice  people. 
•I  am  delighted  to  .see  promotion  of  the 
,rea  natlonallv.    Tliere  should  be  more  of  It. 

T  used  to  tell  people  that  I  was  "from 
Western  New  York,  near  Buffalo."  because  I 
-igured    that    they   had    never   heard   of   the 

^'  *^ow.  I  just  say:  I'm  from  Westfleld,  New 
York".  And  you  would  be  amazed  at  how 
many  faces  light  up  In  recognition." 


lOINT  COMMISSION  ON  CORREC- 
TIONAL MANPOWER  AND  TRAIN- 
ING 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  ULLMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
press  is  well  aware  that  crime  is  fast  be- 
coming our  major  domestic  problem. 
Much  of  our  time  and  energy  has  been 
devoted  to  discussion,  analysis,  and  ac- 
tion on  legislative  proposals  to  combat 
crime  and  delinquency.  Many  of  us,  how- 
vver.  are  aware  that  we  have  only  made 
a  beginning,  that  much  work  lies  ahead. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  has  been 
particularly  perplexing,  not  just  for  this 
t;oneration.  but  for  many  generations.  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  repeat  offender.  As 
staled  in  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion report  last  year: 

Arrest,  court,  and  prison  records  furnish 
iiislstent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  these 
repeated  offenders  consUtute  the  hard  core 
o:  the  crime  problem.  .  .  . 

Because  of  inadequate  information  it 
lias  been  virtually  impossible  to  arrive  at 
a  national  statistic  as  to  the  rate  of  recid- 
i\ism  among  those  convicted  of  serious 
crime.  Many  experts  set  the  rate  of  recid- 
uism  at  about  50  percent — that  is.  at 
least  half  of  those  convicted  of  a  serious 
crime  in  any  one  year  will  eventually  be 
•  earrested  and  con\icted  of  another  seri- 
ous crime.  Specific  studies  in  individual 
metropolitan  areas  suggest  that  this  as- 
.sessment  is  too  low.  A  study  made  of  932 
lelons  convicted  during  1964  and  1965 
in  Washington.  DC.  for  example,  showed 
I  hat  80  percent  of  this  group  had  prior 
.ecords.  More  than  half  of  them  had  six 
or  more  prior  arrests,  and  65  percent  had 
previously  been  confined  in  some  type  of 
•uvenile  or  adult  institution. 

The  sad  and  appalling  fact  is  that  our 
corrections  .'system  does  not  correct. 
Rather,  it  is  little  more  than  a  revolving 
door  through  which  criminals  pass  on 
'heir  way  into  and  out  of  society. 

Since  almost  every  lawbreaker  even- 
tually returns  to  society — either  as  a 
probationer,  a  parolee,  or  by  completing 
his  sentence — it  is  of  critical  importance 
in  our  attack  on  crime  that  we  develop 
the  means  by  which  the  correctional  sys- 
tem and  its  diverse  institutions  can  dra- 
matically improve  their  effectiveness. 

I  am  encouraged  therefore  to  learn 
that  searching  inquiry  Into  the  correc- 
tional field,  fimded  in  part  by  Federal 
grants,   is  making   significant  progress 


toward  pinpointing  the  causes  for  failure 
of  the  corrections  system.  Tliis  inquiry  is 
being  carried  on  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training,  a  nonprofit  corporation  com- 
prised of  96  national  associations  and 
organizations.  The  joint  commission  was 
directed  to  make  a  3-year  study  of  the 
corrections  field  and  report  its  hndings 
and  recommendations  to  Congress  by 
March.  1969. 

Thus  far  in  its  work-filled  2-year  exist- 
ence, the  joint  commission  has  probed 
deeply  into  the  functioning  of  the  cor- 
rections field.  Scientifically  conducted 
national  surveys;  private  seminars  in 
which  corrections  practitioners  and  edu- 
cators have  participated,  and  special 
consultant  studies  have  produced  a 
wealth     of     information     never     before 

Now,  as  the  joint  commission  .-^taff  is 
engaged  in  analysis  of  the  data,  the  raw 
material  of  this  original  research  is  be- 
ing given  wide  circulation  in  a  series  of 
publications  entitled  "Correctional  Brief- 
ings "  This  series  provides  new  insights 
into  the  magnitude  of  the  corrections 
problem,  revealing  the  extent  of,  and 
some  of  the  reasons  for,  the  critical 
shortage  of  workers  in  the  field:  expos- 
ing the  inadequacies  of  present  univer- 
sity and  college  programs  in  preparing 
those  desiring  to  enter  the  field:  re- 
emphasizing  the  failure  of  traditional  re- 
habilitation concepts  and  the  resistance 
of  manv  in  the  field  to  the  use  of  new 
techniques  which  show  promise  of 
greater  success. 

In   a   first-of-its-kind   public   opinion 
survey,  the  joint  commission  uncovered 
the  intensity  of  public  concern  and  fear 
over  crime  and  recidivism  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  diverse  elements  of  the  cor- 
rections system  to  respond  effectively  to 
the  challenge  of  lawlessness.  Durinp  the 
joint  commission's  recent  annual  meet- 
ing here  in  Washington,  D.C..  a  major 
portion  of  the  2-day  program  was  de- 
voted to  review  of  these  findings,  and 
their  implications  for  the  future.  In  an 
effort  to  inform  a  broad  cross-section  of 
the  American  public,  the  .loint  commis- 
sion has  circulated  a  newsletter  report- 
ing on  the  highlights  of  that  meeting. 
The  first  article  in  that  newsletter,  pub- 
lished in  July  1968.  provides  an  indica- 
tion of  the  intensity  of  public  feeling  that 
something  must  be  done  to  '^top  the  re- 
volving door  of  recidivism.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  this  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  indicative  of 
the  imiwrtant  work  the  joint  commission 
has  undertaken. 

The  article  follows : 
Harris  Says  Corrections  Can  Benefit  From 
PvBLic  Concern  Over  Crime 
A  sensitive  analysis  of  the  implications 
of  public  attitudes  toward  crime  and  cor- 
rections and  a  preliminary  report  on  the 
•attitudes  and  perceptions  of  correctional 
workers  were  presented  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized opinion  researcher  Louis  Harris  dur- 
ing the  recent  Joint  Commission  annual 
meeting. 

Mr.  Harris  augmented  his  survey  findings 
on  public  attitudes  (conducted  in  Novem- 
b°r  1967)  by  citing  additional  information 
gfeaned   in   later   surveys   performed   by   hU 

firm.  ,  .  ,, 

In  March,  1968  he  said.  39"^-^  of  the  public 
felt  "something  was  deeply  wrong  In  Ameri- 
can society.  But  by  June,  this  had  rUen  to 


66';  and  76'.  felt  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  in  deep  trouble  when  candidates  for 
umce  cannot  campaign  for  fear  of  assassi- 
nation." 

After  brleflv  reviewing  the  findings  of  hl« 
Joint  Commission  survey  on  public  atti- 
tudes, in  which  he  found  the  public  to  b« 
critical  of  the  law  enforcement  and  correc- 
tions systems,  taut  unwilling  to  pay  higher 
taxes  to  make  improvements  in  corrections 
programs  or  approve  use  of  such  new  tech- 
niques as  HaUv,-ay  Houses,  Mr.  Harris  de- 
clared: 

"One  must  ask.  are  we  prepared  as  a  society 
to  abridge  violence  or  ;ire  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  abhorred,  shocked  and  dis- 
mayed—alwavs  claiming  It  is  .vome;)ne  else 
who    Ls    the    Molent    transgressor  It    is 

obvious  that  crime  and  violence  cannot  be 
btamped  out  by  law  cnlorccment  .il^ne  Tlie 
roots  of  crime  he  in  the  community  B:isically 
only  the  community  can  solve  the  crisis 
through  public  resolve  to  attack  the  underly- 
ing causes  ol  crime:  poverty,  discrimination, 
broken  homes,  .uid  mental  illness 

The  offender  can  be  rehabilitated  if  the 
community  will  accept  him  and  help  him 
with  severe  problems  of  reintegration  into 
open  society."  Mr.  Harris  said. 

When  the  Harris  firm  did  its  study  lor  the 
Joint  Commission  m  November,  1967.  he  said. 
It  was  found  that  public  apathy  was  the  root 
cause  for  lack  ol  i>ositlve  action  in  the  nelds 
of  law  enforcement  and  improved  corrections. 
■'Now  the  public  is  bitter,  alarmed  and 
fighting  mad."  he  told  the  annual  meeting. 
"Two  political  assassinations  later.  laced  with 
rising  crime,  with  52  :.fraid  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night,  with  raw  nerve  ends  on  the 
eve  of  another  hot  summer,  one  must  :i&k: 
How  much  more.  .America,  do  we  wait  to  gal- 
vanize our  know-how  into  believing  it  can 
be  done'.'  Can  we  .Ulord  any  lower  lor  it  to 
get  worse  belore  it  gets  better? 

■My  own  '.lew  is  that  it  is  possible  for 
American  .society  'o  bio-*-  ;.part  at  the  .-earns. 
Tiie  late  60's  .-.re  the  turning  point.  The 
privilece  ol  an  :;flluent  society  allows  us  un- 
told options:  including  to  survive  or  to  per- 
ish ..  .  the  time  is  now  to  connect  pious 
wish  with  fulfilled  act.  knowledgeable  under- 
standing With  the  sure  remedy."  Mr.  Harris 
declared. 

Preliminary  niidincs  of  the  survey  con- 
ducted during  April-May.  1968.  in  which  per- 
ceptions and  attitudes  of  1.870  correctional 
personnel  were  sampled,  revealed  that  the 
majority  agree  -Ji'ith  the  public  ..nd  rate  the 
.system  "of  criminal  Justice  as  no  better  than 
"somewhat  etteciive." 

"It  IS  a  strange  situation  where  the  ])ublic 
iias  relatively  pcod  knowledge  and  correc- 
tional jjersonnel  want  community  involve- 
ment, but  the  link  of  succeessful  reentry 
fails.  The  time  to  strike  is  now.  The  jaws 
of  consent  are  wide  open,  both  inside  and 
without." 

Real  Job  satisl-ictlon  lor  those  m  the  cor- 
rections field  is  m  seeing  positive  results  of 
their  work,  through  successful  rehabilitation 
of  offenders.  Tliey  realize  that  corrections 
generally  has  not  been  high:y  successful  and 
believe  that  more  community -oriented  pro- 
erams.  more  special  treatment  proerams.  bet- 
ter education  ;".nd  training  of  staff,  .-.nd  re- 
duced caseloads  would  improve  effectiveness. 


DEPARTURE  OF  MARIO  T.  NOTO 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr.  MINISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  count- 
less friends  and  admirers  in  Washington, 
in  Grovernment  and  out.  have  mingled 
feelings  at  the  departure  of  Mario  T. 
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Noto.  the  Associate  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
to  accept  the  post  of  executive  director 
of  the  Airport  Security  Council  in  New 
Yorlc.  We  rejoice  in  the  challenKing  as- 
signment that  has  been  «iven  him.  but 
we  regret  the  loss  of  h*s  splendid  talents 
to  the  Government  Prom  the  day  he  en- 
tered on  duty  in  July  1942  as  a  U  S.  nat- 
uralization examiner  until  now.  Com- 
missioner Noto  has  been  a  public  servant 
of  the  highest  order.  With  the  exception 
of  3  years  service  with  the  Air  Force  in 
World  War  II.  his  whole  career  has  been 
spent  with  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  in  Increasingly  respon- 
sible positions  Appointed  Associate  Com- 
missioner for  Operations  in  Pebnoary 
1962.  he  has  been  responsible  for  the 
operations  and  actlvitie.s  of  approxi- 
mately 4.500  employees  who  carry  out  the 
fwitrol.  investigative,  inspection,  and  ad- 
judicative responsibilities  of  the  Service 
Since  June  1963,  the  Commissioner  has 
also  served,  as  consultant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  matters  relating  to  ex- 
changes and  cultural  presentations  and 
student  exchanges  with  other  foreign 
countries,  with  particular  emphasis  upon 
Italy. 

Commissioner  Noto  has  exercised  his 
exacting  duties  with  unflagsrtng  zeal, 
judgment,  compassion,  and  integrity.  He 
has  been  a  most  worthy  representative 
of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with 
peoples  from  other  nations,  and  he  has 
reflected  great  credit  upon  our  Nation. 

I  commend  Commissioner  Noto  for  his 
brilliant  record  and  I  wish  him  continued 
success  and  achievement  in  his  private 
career 


LATIN  AMERICA  MAKES  PROGRESS 
BUT  US  CONGRESS  MUST  KEEP 
COMMITMENT  TO  ALLIANCE  FOR 
PROGRESS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Thursday.  Augiust  1.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr  Speaker.  Galo 
Plaza.  Secretary-  General  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  has  made  some 
very  important  observations  about  prog- 
ress m  five  South  American  nations  he 
has  visited  recently;  Ariientina.  Brazil. 
Chile.  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay 

In  spite  of  the  progress  being  made 
toward  the  skoals  of  the  .\Iliance  for 
Progress.  Secretary  General  Plaza  sees 
signs  of  a  crisis  of  confidence  among 
the  Latin  American  nations  about  the 
willmKness  of  the  United  States  to  honor 
Its  commitments  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress." 

We  m  the  Congress  must  take  seriously 
the  observations  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral and  do  our  best  in  the  future  to  con- 
tribute to  sound  development  and  growth 
in  our  hemisphere. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  quote  his 
remarks  in  full  for  the  Record  : 

On  my  recent  trip  I  learned  that  there  1b 
in  immense  .'ammitment  U>  Latin  America 
to  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progresa  The 
nations  I  visited  are  making  heroic  efforts 
to  keep  up  tiie  momentum  of  development, 
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by  investing  about  nine  dollars  for  each 
dollar  of  economic  asaUtane©  received  from 
abroad — every  South  American  dollar  repre- 
sentlni?  more  human  sweat  and  toll  than  the 
one  received  from  the  tJnIted  SUteB 

As  Secretary  General.  I  am  proud  to  cite 
this  and  some  other  examples  of  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  Alliance 

Argentina  Is  waging  a  successful  struggle 
against  inflation. 

Uruguay  is  making  substantial  long-term 
investments  In  its  human  resources  through 
educational,  public  health,  and  social  wel- 
fare programs 

Paraguay  is  Intensifying  Its  efforts  to  In- 
crease Its  foi>d  production  through  the  utili- 
zation of  modern  and  improved  varieties  of 
wheat  and  corn  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Inter-Amerlran  Development  Bank.  Para- 
guay will  soon  put  an  impressive  hydroelec- 
trlcal  complex  at  Acaray  Into  operation 

Brazil  is  advancing  dramatically  in  the 
Held  of  regional  development  planning  In  the 
imf)overished  Northeast,  an  area  twice  the 
size  of  Texiis  with  more  than  25  million  p)e><- 
ple,  Brazil  has  adopted  a  timetable  calling 
for  the  completion  of  a  factory  a  day  over  the 
period  of  a  year  Through  thoroughgoing 
university  reform,  Brazil  plans  to  quadruple 
the  number  of  students  receiving  a  higher 
education  over  the  next  three  years,  making 
It  possible  for  one  million  students  to  .'•ecer. e 
advanced  education 

Chile  :s  moving  ahead  on  all  development 
fronts  at  once  and  making  the  needed  struc- 
tural changes  in  spite  of  inflation  and  the 
worst  drought  in  a  century.  Drought  losses 
over  .1  600- mile  zone  stretching  north  and 
south  of  Santiago  have  already  ixjst  the  na- 
tion  more   than   HUO  mllUon 

In  atldltlun  to  these  and  other  tangible 
signs  of  meeting  national  commitment,  in 
every  nation  I  found  faith  in  the  multi- 
national approach— working  together — 
toward  a  common  market  the  building  of 
roads  to  span  the  continent,  and  shaping  of 
political  unity  The  leaders  and  the  peoples 
of  these  natloivs  want  a  vigorous  OAS.  willing 
and  able  to  support  the  great  multilateral 
movement.s  of  our  times 

But  in  spite  of  this,  I  feel  It  my  duty  as 
Secretary  General  to  report  frankly  certain 
danger  signs  As  I  repeatedly  said  during  my 
tnp  to  South  .\merlca,  this  OAS  adnniinis- 
tration  will  attempt  to  reflect  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  sentiments  of  the  peoples  and 
the  leaders  of  the  22  nations  now  represented 
m  the  OAS  in  matters  affecting  their  col- 
lective interest. 

First  of  all,  there  Is  a  growing  crisis  of  con- 
fldence  among  the  Latin  American  nations 
about  the  wlllliigness  of  the  US  to  honor  its 
commitments  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. This  crisis  has  been  precipitated  by  re- 
cent actions  of  the  U  3.  Congress  In  re- 
ducing .Mliance  .ippropriatlons.  iind  by  the 
wldeepread  Latin  .American  fear  that  Con- 
gress does  nut  seem  favorably  disposed 
toward  a  further  extension  of  the  level  of 
commitments  made  by  the  U  3  in  .signing 
the  original  Charter  of  Punta  del  E^te  and 
the  Declaration  of  Presidents. 

.\nd  may  I  say  that  any  further  decline  in 
international  aid.  coupled  with  already 
diminishing  earnings  that  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can nations  axe  realizing  from  their  exports 
and  heavy  outlays  by  the  world's  great  pow- 
ers for  armaments,  which  have  the  direct 
effe*.t  of  diverting  resources  from  the  urgent 
buslneas  of  development,  could  spell  disaster 

Fur  there  .ire  signs  that  the  peoples  of  Latin 
.\merlca.  who  have  looked  to  the  Alliance 
for  salvation,  are  beginning  to  despair  Youth 
is  growing  restless  and  impatient  at  the 
growing  gap  between  the  have  and  have-not 
nations,  in  terms  not  only  of  Income  but  also 
of   sclenliflc    and    technological    advance. 

This  IS  a  time  In  which  all  of  us  must  rally 
to  the  cause  of  the  Alliance.  The  price  of  in- 
difference may  well  be  disaster. 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasion- 
ally a  statement  is  called  to  my  atten- 
tion that  rings  so  clearly  with  the  truth 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues.  Such  a  statement  is  the  one 
given  by  Ernest  L.  Wilkinson,  the  distin- 
guished president  of  Brigham  Youm; 
University,  before  the  Kiwanls  Club  m 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Entitled  'Whither  America,"  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson points  out: 

Democracy  will  have  availed  us  little  U  In 
rescuing  us  from  the  despotism  of  kln^s,  it 
hands  us  over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  majority 
who  are  willing  to  accept  the  shackles  'f  a 
welfare  stale 

Because  it  is  thought  provoking  and 
inspiring;  because  it  says  so  many  things 
that  liave  long  needed  to  be  said.  I  in- 
clude the  text  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  .speech 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows; 

WHITHER  America 
(Address  to  Kiwanls  Club  in  Stilt  Lake  City, 

by    Ernest    L.    Wilkinson.    Feb     1.    19681 

I  speak  today  on  my  own  re8f>onslblIlty  .is 
a  citizen  of  a  country  I  love  and  want  to 
survive,  and  not  .is  President  of  Brlgh.iin 
■young  University  I  come  before  you  with 
a  message  so  serious  that  in  view  of  the  limi- 
tations of  time.  I  am  going  to  forget  the 
usual  warming-up  stories  and  get  right  to 
my  message  I  realize  It  may  not  be  popular, 
but  that  Is  often  the  case  with  truth.  I  pro- 
pose to  discuss  with  you  the  decline  md, 
unless  we  abandon  many  of  our  present  poli- 
cies, the  fall  of  the  American  Republic. 

If  that  Statement  seems  abrupt  or  shocking 
to  you.  may  I  remind  you  that  as  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  emerging  from  the  Convention 
which  brought  forth  our  Constitution,  some 
women  tugged  at  his  coat  and  asked  him 
what  had  been  proposed  for  the  American 
people.  He  replied:  "A  Republic,  If  you  can 
keep  It." 

Later  on.  the  wise  Franklin  said  that  he 
thought  the  government  they  had  given  to 
the  people  would  "likely  ...  be  well  admin- 
istered for  a  course  of  years,  but  that  It  cm 
only  end  in  despotism,  as  other  forms  have 
done  before  it.  when  the  people  shall  become 
so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  government." 

A  hundred  years  .ie;o  Lord  Macaulav  In 
writing  to  an  .\merlcan  friend,  predicted  that 
in  the  mld-20th  century  i  which  is  the  period 
m  which  we  .ue  living  i  .America  would  ;>e 
plundered  by  vandals  ,ind  Huns  just  .is  An- 
cient Rome  was  in  the  fifth  century.  .\.D  .  but 
with  this  difference:  In  Rome's  time  the 
vandals  and  Huns  came  from  without:  In 
our  time  they  would  come  from  within  He 
probably  had  m  mind  the  theory  o:  Professor 
.Alexander  Frazer  TNtles.  "That  a  democrac;.' 
i-annot  exist  as  a  p>ermanenl  form  of  gov- 
ernment It  can  only  exi.st  until  the  voters 
discover  they  can  vote  themselves  largesse 
out  of  the  public  treasury  From  that  moment 
on.  the  majority  always  vote  for  the  candi- 
date promising  the  most  benefits  from  the 
treasury  with  the  result  that  democracy  al- 
ways ccUapses  over  a  loose  fiscal  policy,  to  be 
followed  by  a  dictatorship."  (Vital  speeche.s 
of  Ronald  Reagan.  September  1,  1965,  p, 
681  ff) 

The  great  FYench  soldier-statesman,  de- 
TocquevlUe,  who  after  visiting  America  about 
130  years  ago  and  studying  what  was  then 
called  our  "Noble  Elxperlment  In  Govern- 
ment," wrote  that  If  the  time  ever  came  when 
the  people  were  permitted  to  vote  themselves 
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monies  out  of  the  public  treasury,  self-gov- 
e-nment  tav  responsible  men  would  become  an 
niposslbilitv  (Democracy  In  America.  Vol. 
I  p  217  .American  Institutions  and  their 
InOuences.  p  227).  That  time,  gentlemen,  is 
>iere  for  our  Supreme  Court,  by  reversing 
'o\rr  150  of  Its  prior  decisions,  now  permits 
us  contrary  to  those  decisions,  and  the  Intent 
of  our  Constitutional  fathers,  to  appropriate 
money  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  almost 
anvth'lng  wc  want 

Some  weeks  ago  I  heard  an  address  by 
jenkln  Llovd  Jones,  distinguished  Editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune,  in  which  he  said  that 
•while  Uncle  Sam  now  stands  tall,  he  will 
not  stiind  forever.  Nations,  like  their  In- 
habitants, are  mortal.  Some  day  the  tide  of 
hi.-tory  will  leave  us  on  the  beach." 

Now,  if  you  think  these  prophecies  of 
Franklin.  Macaulay.  deTocquevlUe,  Jones  and 
others  are  too  fatalistic,  let  me  remind  you 
th.u  in  the  recorded  history  of  our  world  we 
have  had  approximately  20  civilizations  which 
have  come  and  gone,  and  most  of  them  have 
perished,  not  because  of  conquest  from 
without  but  because  of  decay  and  demor- 
alization from  within,  and  that  this  decay 
and  demoralization  has  consisted  In  the  peo- 
ple substituting  the  false  God  of  Govern- 
mrnt  for  individual  effort  and  Individual  re- 
sp.,:islbllity.  In  short,  It  occurred  in  each 
civilization  when  a  large  segment  of  the  peo- 
ple came  to  believe  that  instead  of  relying 
on  themselves  for  their  living,  they  could 
li\.'  off  the  governiaent. 

Further,  if  you  think  what  I  say  Is  too 
p.irtisan  and  too  critical  of  our  National 
.\ti:ninlstratlon.  let  me  say  that  I  was  a 
Democrat  a  good  part  of  my  life  and  would 
still  vote  for  some  Democrats.  In  the  words 
of  a  Southern  editor,  my  Justification  for 
sp.-aklng  forth  boldly  Is  that:  "Things  have 
cdine  to  a  hell  of  a  pass.  If  a  man  can't 
wn  lop  his  own  Jackass." 

:  should  add.  however,  that  what  I  shall 
sa\  Is  not  directed  solely  against  policies  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  for  in  the  tempting 
qiifst  for  votes,  rather  than  a  search  for  what 
IS  'Ight.  the  Republican  Party  has  at  times 
also  contributed  to  our  present  critical 
crl>ls.  I  Intend  to  predicate  my  remarks  on 
principle  rather  than  party.  I  will,  therefore, 
qiiote  largely  from  those  who  have  been 
rerognlzed  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
In  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  I  pro- 
pose   to   otitllne: 

;.  Tlie  political  and  economic  phllosopliy 
wl.ich  created  the  American  Republic  and 
ha.s  made  this  nation  the  greatest  In  the 
wf.rld; 

'  The  political  and  economic  philosophy 
which  Is  changing  it  Into  a  welfare  state 
and  which  will,  unless  changed,  cause  Its 
downfall:    and 

3.  Reforms  that  are  indispensable  If  we  are 
to  survive  as  a  free  people. 

This  country  was  founded  on  the  corner- 
stone of  individual  liberty  and  personal 
responslbllitv.  You  cannot  have  one  with- 
out the  other.  Realizing  this,  our  Consti- 
tutional Fathers  set  up  a  government  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  we  as  Indlvld- 
u.ils  are  to  provide  for  our  own  welfare  and 
not  be  rfominafed  hy  or  dependent  on  gov- 
ernment. 

Their  dislike  of  government  domination 
was  expressed  by  none  other  than  G«orge 
Washington,  the"  father  of  our  coimtry.  In 
these  words:  "Government  is  not  reason,  It 
IS  not  eloquence — it  Is  a  force.  Like  fixe,  It 
is  a  dangerous  servant  and  a  fearful  master." 
James  Madison,  a  Democrat,  the  main  fa- 
ther of  our  Constitution,  In  explaining  Its 
sateguards  against  the  loss  of  liberty,  warned 
lis  of  the  peril  of  our  own  time  In  these 
words:  "I  believe  there  are  more  Instances 
of  the  abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the 
people  by  gradual  and  silent  encroachment 
of  those  in  power  than  by  violent  and  sud- 
den usurpations," 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the 
IXclaratlon  of  Independence,  and  founder 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  advised  us  not  only 


that  the  government  governs  best  which 
governs  least,  but  warned  against  the 
dangerous  situation  which  haunts  us  today. 
He  said:  "I  place  economy  among  the  first 
and  most  Important  virtues,  and  public  debt 
as  the  greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  .  . 
To  preserve  our  independence,  we  must  not 
let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt. 
We  must  make  our  choice  between  economy 
and  liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude.  .  .  . 
If  we  run  Into  such  debts  .  .  we  must  be 
taxed  In  our  meat  and  drink,  in  our  neces- 
sities and  our  comforts,  in  our  labors  and  our 
amusements.  ...  If  we  can  prevent  the  gov- 
ernment from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  peo- 
ple, under  the  pretense  of  caring  for  them, 
they  win  be  happy," 

Orover  Cleveland,  another  Democrat,  when 
he  was  presented  with  a  legislative  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  very  modest  federal  gift  of  a 
small  packet  of  seeds  to  farmers,  vetoed  it 
on  the  ground  that  '"though  the  people  should 
support  the  government,  the  government 
should  not  support  the  people," 

Woodrow  Wilson,  the  last  of  our  Constitu- 
tional Democratic  Presidents,  warned  us  that 
"the  history  of  liberty  Is  the  history  of 
limitations  of  governmental  power,  not  the 
Increases  of  it."  Therefore,  he  never  wanted 
to  see  the  little  red  schoolhouse  subordinated 
to  the  political  thinking  of  Washington;  nor 
did  he,  In  his  own  language,  "wiint  a  group 
of  experts  sitting  behind  closed  doors  In 
Washington,  trying  to  pray  Providence  to  the 
American  people." 

The  same  philosophy  was  expressed  by 
Herbert  Hoover  when  he  said:  "Freedom 
conceives  that  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man 
can  be  free  only  If  he  be  free  to  pattern  his 
own  life,  to  develop  his  own  talents,  free  to 
earn,  to  spend,  to  save,  to  acquire  property 
as  the  security  of  his  old  age  and  his  family." 
Even  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  before 
he  became  F»resldent,  recognized  and  ap- 
plauded the  limitations  on  our  federal  gov- 
erment  that  our  Constitutional  Fathers  In- 
tended. As  Governor  of  New  York  he  publicly 
declared: 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  Congress  no  power  to  legislate  in  the 
matter  of  a  great  number  of  vital  problems 
of  government,  such  as  the  conduct  of  public 
utilities,  of  banks,  of  insurance,  of  business, 
of  agriculture,  of  education,  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  of  a  dozen  other  Important  fea- 
tures. Washington  must  never  be  permitted 
to  Interfere  In  these  avenues  of  our  affairs." 
And  more  recently.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 
In  somewhat  the  same  language  of  George 
Washington,  concluded:  "Every  step  we  take 
toward  making  the  State  the  caretaker  of  our 
lives,  by  that  much  we  move  toward  making 
the  State  our  master." 

Finally,  as  late  as  1950,  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  by  the  name  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy (Boston  Post.  April  23.  1950 1  expressed 
the  American  Ideal  in  these  words: 

"The  scarlet  thread  running  through  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  Is  the  delegation  of  great  problems 
to  the  all-absorbing  leviathan— the  state  .  .  . 
Every  time  that  we  try  to  lift  a  problem  to 
the  government,  to  the  same  extent  we  are 
sacrificing  the  liberties  of  people." 

The  same  phUosophy  was  expressed  by 
President  Kennedv  In  his  Inaugural  address 
when  he  said:  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you— ask  what  you  can  for  your 
country." 

Until  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  in  1932. 
this  political  phUosophy  of  freedom  from 
government  was  uniformly  followed  by  all 
presidents,  regardless  of  party.  The  one  great 
exception  was  the  enactment  of  the  grad- 
uated income  tax  law  In  1913.  which  Is  the 
most  significant  legislation  of  this  century. 
It  came  into  being  only  by  virtue  of  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  Supreme  Court 
having  held  that  such  a  concept  was  uncon- 
stitutional. And  even  then,  a  review  of  the 
debates  In  Congress  shows,  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  income  tax  law  were  laboring 
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under  the  honest  delusion  that  In  peace  time 
the  tax  would  not  exceed  2  percent,  but  In 
times  of  war  It  might  "soar"  to  5  percent. 
Instead,  it  has  now  pyramided  to  extremes 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  ever  envisioned 
by  Karl  Marx  In  his  Communist  Manifesto, 
having  pyramided  until  the  recent  tax  cut  to 
91  perceiit  for  the  federal  income  lax  alone, 
and  still  stands  at  70  percent.  While  the 
Income  amendment  did  not  in  itself  change 
the  function  and  scope  of  our  government.  It 
nevertheless  gave  Congress  such  a  new,  vast 
and  dangerous  taxing  power,  that  Congress 
now  finances  programs  which  have  changed 
the  original  scope  and  purpose  of  our  govern- 
ment. 

With  his  New  Deal  program.  President 
Roosevelt,  for  instance,  and  despite  his  pre- 
election promise  that  he  would  never  permit 
Washington  to  Interfere  In  certain  "avenues 
of  our  affairs."  had  the  government  invade 
every  one  of  them;  namely,  public  utilities, 
baniis,  business,  agriculture,  education,  so- 
cial  welfare  as  well  as  many  others 

And.  immediately  after  President  Ken- 
nedy's Inaugural  address  In  which  he  virged 
that  we  not  ask  what  the  country  can  do 
for  us.  he  proposed  a  long  list  of  governmen- 
tal programs  all  designed,  not  to  see  what 
we  can  do  for  our  government,  but  what  our 
government  can   do   for  us 

I  have  time  to  enumerate  only  a  few  of 
them;  such  as  a  massive  and  expensive  pro- 
gram of  federal  aid  to  education,  to  so-called 
■depressed  areas,"  medicare  through  Social 
Security,  a  broad,  new  federal  housing  pro- 
gram; a  new  cabinet  post  for  federal  urban 
housing;  a  vigorous  policy  of  government 
intervention  and  unconcealed  bias  in  labor- 
management  disputes,  public  power  in  pref- 
erence to  private  power,  which  pays  the  taxes; 
a  fantastically  irresponsible  agricultural  pro- 
gram providing  government  control  over  the 
farmer,  while  still  offering  him  the  Juicy  bribe 
of  price  supports,  and  dozens  of  other  so- 
called  welfare  plans. 

While  President  Kennedy  was  unsuccessful 
In  persuading  Congress  to  pass  most  of  these 
socialistic  measures,  his  successor.  President 
Johnson,  has  prevailed  upon  Congress  to  pass 
practlcallv  all  of  them,  together  with  others, 
so  that  today  we  have  Joined  most  other 
socialistic  governments  and  have  largely 
turned  our  backs  on  the  Republic  of  our 
fathers  which  was  founded  upon  personal 
liberty   and  Individual  responsibility. 

If  you  think  I  am  too  harsh  in  character- 
izing our  government  as  a  socialistic  or  wel- 
fare state,  let  me  quote  from  the  President's 
own  words  In  1964,  stating  what  he  intended 
to  do  if  elected  President.  I  quote  him  word 
for  word : 

"We  are  going  to  take  all  the  money  we 
think  Is  unnecessarily  being  spent,  and  take 
it  from  the  "haves'  and  give  it  to  the  have 
nets'."  .Congressional  Record,  vol  110.  pt. 
2.  p.  2311.  White  House  Speech  of  Jan  15. 
1964.1 

Let  me  contrast  this  philosophy  with  the 
immortal  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
said: 

"Any  socletv  that  takes  away  from  those 
most  capable  and  gives  to  those  least  capa- 
ble will  perish." 

These  two  statements  bring  into  sharp 
contrast  the  self-reliant  political  philosophy 
that  made  us  a  great  nation  and  which 
caused  us  to  be  revered  throughout  the 
world,  and  the  welfare  state  which  is  fast 
destrovlng  our  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment i  a  government  in  which  even  the 
majoritv  were  restricted  by  Constitutional 
limitations).  Oh,  I  know  that  politicians  of 
both  parties  in  Washington  continually 
foam  at  the  mouth  In  favor  of  free  enter- 
prise, but  at  the  same  time  they  continu- 
ously vote  for  Santa  Claus, 

In  the  words  of  Dean  Inge:  "History  seems 
to  show  that  the  powers  of  evil  have  won 
their  greatest  triumphs  by  capturing  the  or- 
ganizations which  were  formed  to  defeat 
them,  and  that  when  the  devil  has  thus 
changee  the  contents  of  the  bottles,  he  never 
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altf'i  thf  lahelt  Thr  fort  may  haif  bftn 
captwi'd  by  the  f^emy  but  if  ntxU  tltn  the 
Hag  of  if<  di" fender  '  i  As  qti'  ted  by  Admiral 
Beit  M'.rp*!  Ntjvemb^r  22  19«3  Found  In 
Propheu  Prlnolples  and  National  Survival. 
Jerr^ld  L   Newqulst.  p    J39  i 

The  new  cancer  i>f  thlnltlnK  that  the  gov- 
ernment exists  U)  guarantee  our  economic 
welfare  h  i«  developed  the  tendency  of  nearly 
all  setfnients  of  our  economy  to  run  to  the 
gnvernmetit  for  help  every  ume  they  are  in 
nee<l    In   the  w(jrdfl  "f  Admlril   Ben   Mtireel 

Each  person  denounres  special  privilege 
and  government  largesse-  when  the  other 
fellow  gets  It  But  when  his  own  Interests 
are  lir.oived  he  ratlona!l^■ea  his  project,  as 
being  for  the  general  welfare 

■  Businessmen  IcjoIc  for  government  sub- 
sidies or  loans  when  we  '^annot  obtain  funds 
from  private  sources  The  farmer  demands  a 
guaranteed  Income  subsidized  electricity.  Ir- 
rigation, and  tools  The  doctor  Is  opposed  t^> 
these  socialistic  measures  and  to  •fx:lallzed 
medicine  but  wants  subsidized  trsUnlng. 
research,  and  laborat.irles 

And  since  some  of  the  doctors  are  now 
getting  fat  on  medicare  they  now  no  longer 
oppose  It  I'nlon  ofllclals  want  nearly  every 
large  '''inipfiny  prosecuted  for  violation  of 
arOl-trust  laws  but  want  their  unions  to 
have  complete  Immunity  from  the  same  laws 
The  educator  points  out  the  deplorable 
lowering  of  moral  standards  which  results 
when  a  person  Is  deprived  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  welfare  and  then  asks 
fir  free  tuition  for  his  f-tudents  and  large 
grants  to  his  university"  i  Admiral  Ben 
Moreel  i 

I  submit  that  If  the  hippies,  beatniks,  so- 
phisticated intellectuals  having  no  moral 
criteria  and  other  irresptmslble  malcontents 
had  to  pay  for  their  education  Instead  of  It 
being  paid  for  by  you  and  me,  there  vimldn  t 
be  as  many  sit-ins  He-downs  sleep-ins,  drop- 
outs, tlunk-outs  student  riots,  and  univer- 
sity revolutions  as  there  are  todiy 

Again,  In  the  words  of  Adn^iral  Ben  Moreel 
Tf  we  were  to  take  a  mans  belongings 
by  stealth  or  violence  It  would  be  theft — 
an  immoral  act  for  which  the  law  would  pun- 
ish us  But  by  some  strange  mental  process 
we  have  rationalized  a  code  of  ethics  which 
pru\  Ides  that  If  we  vote  away  a  portion  of 
another  man  s  property  and  use  it  for  the 
special  benefit  of  ourselves  or  others,  we 
have  merely  to  call  It  promoting  the  general 
welfare'  m  order  to  remove  all  taint  of  dis- 
honesty The  Welfare  State  Is  just  this 
kind  of  thing  wrlfen  large,  and  yet  there 
are  some  who  would  excuse  the  immorality 
of  these  political  redistributions  of  property 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  legal!" 

What  has  happened  to  our  country  as  a 
result  of  this  complete  change  of  political 
philosophy^  My  limited  time  will  permit  me 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  changes. 

Let  me  start  with  the  growth  m  the  num- 
ber of  goi  errimeriral  cmp/oi/efi 

1  You  will  recall  that  one  of  the  com- 
plaints of  those  who  wrote  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  that  His  Majesty's  Ckiv- 
ernment  had  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers 
to  harass  our  people  and  to  eat  out  their 
^substance  '  May  I  now  suggest  that  King 
Oeurge  wiis  a  piker  compared  with  the 
number  of  government  employees  we  have 
today 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century  federal 
employment  Increased  ten  times  while  the 
population  only  doubled  There  are  some, 
however  who  claim  that  In  terms  of  recent 
growth  in  popvilatlon.  or  the  gross  national 
product,  the  percentage  of  growth  In  the 
number  of  employees  has  ended  This  Is  sim- 
ply not  the  fact  Although  between  1955  and 
1965  employment  In  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  decline  by  13  percent,  employment 
In  the  rest  of  the  executive  establishment 
jumped  31  percent  Since  then  It  has  been 
Increasing  faster  than  ever 

.And  when  we  classify  federal  state  and 
local   employees    together    we   arrive   at   the 
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alarming  fact  that  t«>tal  g'  ■ernmental  em- 
ployment tumped  4S  prrcrnt  over  the  pant 
ten  i/earn  while  I'  S  papulation  grew  only 
18  percent  and  private  ernp.oyrnent  If  per- 
cent In  other  words  governmental  employ- 
ment grew  three  times  faster  than  p)opula- 
tlon  growth  In  I95S  there  was  one  person  on 
the  public  payroll  for  every  8  1  In  private 
employment,  by  1966  the  ratio  was  down  to 
one  to  6  2  and  still  falling  Over  40  million 
Americans  now  get  che«-lts  directly  or  indi- 
rectly  from   our   Federaf  Government 

2  Let  me  go  next  to  the  ipendmg  record 
of  crur  gave'nrnent  One  of  the  great  au- 
thorities in  this  country  on  governmental 
expenditures  is  Dr  Roger  Freeman  of  the 
Hoover  Institute  for  War  Revolution  and 
Peace 

He  points  out  that  whereas  it  required 
160  years-  from  1789  to  1949  for  federal  ex- 
penditures for  cui/tan  piirpo.i>'.»  Ui  reach  a 
level  of  JIO  billion.  It  took  only  an(<ther 
seventeen  yeiirs.  to  fiscal  1966,  to  lift  them 
from  »10  billion  to  over  154  billion  On  a 
per  capita,  constant  dollar  txvsls.  govern- 
mental spending  i  federal,  state  local  i  for 
domestic  purposes  grew  at  three  times  the 
rate  of  person.i;  consumption  between  1954 
and   1964 

.And.  If  you  analyze  the  Presidents  budget 
proposal  to  the  present  Congress  for  1968, 
yo>i  'jvill  find  that  governmental  expendi- 
tures for  other  than  national  defense  and 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  now  exceeds  »100  billion 
dollars 

3  Let  me  go  next  to  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment which  Is  one  of  the  most  alarming 
events  in  our  present  culture  When  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  came  into  power  the  budget 
of  our  country  was  only  *5  billion  On  Uie 
basis  of  the  Presidents  budget  it  is  now 
J186  billion  This  represents  an  Uicrease  of 
over  100  percent  per  year  on  the  1932  base 
since    Roosevelt    was    elected    President 

Dr  Colin  Clark,  a  celebrated  .Australian 
economist,  has  pointed  out  that  socialism  is 
Inevitable  in  any  country  which,  over  a  sub- 
stantia; period  of  time  takes  25  percent  or 
more   of    the   national   income 

Wei!  at  the  present  Ume  our  total  govern- 
mental expenditures  i  feder;U,  state  and  local  i 
are  in  excess  of  4U  percent  of  the  national 
income  .And  let  me  point  out  that  this  com- 
parison Is  in  the  arsi  place  a  socialistic 
concept  for  its  assumes  the  government  can 
take  everything  yovi  have,  unfortunately,  in 
a  welfare  state  it  can 

4  This  leads  me  to  a  discussion  of  our 
pubUc  dt:bt  Since  President  Roosevelt  came 
to  power  .  and  he  ran  on  a  platform  which 
promised  to  reduce  our  national  debti  our 
national  debt  has  increased  from  «16  billion 
to  an  admitted  $350  billion  This  is  the 
amount  presently  owed  by  the  United  States 
to  creditors  If  to  this  be  added  accrued 
liabilities  payable  in  the  future  tor  services 
already  rendered  or  g<xxlh  already  delivered, 
our  real  indebtedness  exceeds  81  tnlUon  I 
repeat — •!  trillion  I  give  this  on  the  author- 
ity of  Honorable  Maurice  Stans,  Director  of 
the  Budget  In  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion, and  Honorable  Otto  E  Passman,  a 
Democrat,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  House 
Sub-Committee  in  charge  of  Foreign  .Appro- 
priations Tills  represents  a  terr.ble  and 
tragic  average  indebtedness  of  over  «5  000  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  Umted 
States  We  now  pay  more  interest  on  our  na- 
tional debt  each  year  than  it  took  to  com- 
pletely run  our  government  in  1932  Should 
we  now  get  into  a  global  war,  with  this  debt 
already  in  existence.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  natlon.»l  bankruptcy  would  be  In- 
evitable 

5  Now  let's  look  at  our  public  welfare  pro- 
gram. Some  years  ago  the  Federal  Congress 
and  the  State  Legislatures  were  promised 
that  If  we  had  an  lncre<vsed  number  of  social 
workers  we  could  "get  people  olT  the  welfare 
rolls,"  So  we  appropriated  huge  sums  for 
additional  statT  But  since  then,  although  the 
number  of  all  families  with   a  cash  income 
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under  $3  000  iln  constant  1964  dollars  i  :ell 
from  27  percent  to  18  percent,  the  numijer 
of  children  on  the  Aid  to  P-amlUes  with  De- 
pendent Children  rolls  doubled  The  .~.,!i 
story  Is  that  every  time  vi'e  liave  Institute*! 
new  welf.ire  programs  i  and  we  now  have  !i!:;i. 
dreds  of  them  i  the  number  on  public  ,'.:>; 
has  shockingly  increased  so  that  today  .h  ,:, 
era  of  so-ciUed  unprecedented  pro.sperlt'  \h 
have  7  800  000  people  on  public  relief-  ni..'r 
than  the  entire  population  oi  low.t  K.-  ,. 
.Nebraska    and  Oklahoma 

Every  Increase  in  wclf.irt"  hits  been  ,l- 
companled  by  an  Incre.use  in  dlsconii-nt 
Even  those  who  are  the  beneficiaries  gener.il- 
ly  have  a  complete  contempt  for  the  Great 
Society,  as  witness  the  fact  that  over  100 
American  cities  have  been  the  scenes  of  riots 
.Hid  revolutions 

In  1965  Cecil  Moore,  a  Negro  lawyer  and 
head  of  the  NAACP  In  Philadelphia,  wrote 
for  the  Readers  Digest 

■Go  down  into  the  area  of  my  city  where 
most  of  the  relief  people  live  Hardly  ..ny- 
one  there  has  any  pnde  in  himself  Thiit  s 
what  public  ivsslstance  has  done  lor  them  To 
me,  relief  Is  a  self-perpetuating  degradation, 
the  worst  thing  that  could  have  happened 
to  my  race  '  iWhy  the  Dole  Doesn't  Wirk. 
Rradcr\  Digest.  March,  1965,  p   83  i 

Disrespect  for  our  social  Insututlons  is 
even  expressed  by  an  abuse  of  dress,  drugs 
and  drivel  as  In  the  case  of  the  'hippy,' 
I  assume  you  have  all  heard  Governor 
Reagan  s  definition  of  this  modern  example 
of  our  affluent  welfare  state  -the  hippy.  He 
says  It  18  .1  person  who  has  hair  like  7"ar;o(i, 
walks  like  Jane  and  smells  like  C'lceta  "  He 
carries  a  sign.  "Make  love  not  war"  and  ,ip- 
pears  to  be  incapable  of  either. 

To  repeat  a  comparison  made  by  Paul 
Harvey-  back  In  the  twen'les  or  thirties  the 
Big  R<x-k  Candy  Mountain  was  a  hubos 
dream  of  paradise,  which  promised: 

Free  lunches    free  handouts  In  bunches, 

.And  milk  and  honey. 
Where    a    bum    can    stay    for    many    a    clay 

And  he  won't  need  any  money  " 

Did  you  ever  hear  that'  I  hear  it  e\trv 
time  I  listen  to  the  President  give  an  .id- 
dress  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  The  only  rlif- 
ference  is  the  price  tat;  for  the  taxpayer  is 
much  higher  now  and  the  recipient  gets  not 
only  milk  and  honey,  but  cigarettes,  medi- 
care, social  security,  television  ,ind  the  "pill. ' 
Upton  Sinclair  with  his  S30  a  week  and  Ui5 
compatriots  Dr  Townsend  .tnd  George  Mc- 
Lain  were  pikers  compared  to  what  the  gov- 
errunent  now  does. 

6.  Lets  look  at  our  Agricultit'al  Poliifs. 
'At  the  rate  we  are  L;olng."  savs  Freeman, 
"the    US.    government    will,    within    a    few 

years,  have  poured  the  .istronomical  sum  of 
SlOO  billion  into  farm  price  supports  But 
we  are  farther  from  a  solution  than  ever  .md 
in  spite  of  .ill  attempts  at  control,  had  ,.ii- 
other  record  farm  crop  last  year  .Suggestions 
by  the  country's  largest  farm  organization 
that  government  prepare  to  ^el  out  of  tne 
program  .ind  ease  into  ,i  free  market  ..re 
being  cold  shouldered   " 

7.  Let  me  go  next  to  .Social  Security,  .-^i- 
cordlng  to  Dr  Freeman,  "When  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  proposed,  tliirty  years  .ii.o. 
Congress  and  the  public  were  told  that  old 
.i|,;e  and  sur\ivors  and  unemployment  insui- 
.tnce  would  slowly  but  surely  dimmish  the 
need  for  the  dole  i  whose  ill  efiects  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  decried  i ,  and  it  would  redu<  •■ 
crime  .md  Juvenile  dellnqviency.  illegitimacy 
family  break-up  and  numerous  other  socn.l 
ills,  ""overage  and  benetits  were  later  ex- 
panded several  times,  disability  insurance 
w.is  added,  but  public  .tsslstance  rclls  kept 
growing  .It  a  rapid  rate  through  periods  c: 
rlsihi;  Income— as  did  the  rates  of  crime, 
Ju\enilt  delinquency,  illegitimacy,  desertion 
and  the  other  evils  which  the  welfare  pro- 
grams wej-e  supposed  to  cure  or  at  least  im- 
prove " 

8  The  Urban  Renewal  Program  Is  another 
example  of  our  welfare  state.  In  a  speech  on 


Mav  27  1962.  New  York  Mayor  Robert  F. 
W  igner  one  of  the  leading  liberals  and  pro- 
ponents of  Federal  spending,  made  this  pub- 
lic confession  .^   »    ,, 

Once  upon  a  time,  we  thought  that  li 
we  could  Just  bulldoze  the  slums  and  build 
shinv  new  public  housing  for  low-Income 
people  all  social  problems  involving  these 
people  would  virtually  disappear.  This  has 
•urned  out   to  be   not  so 

Once  we  thought  that  If  we  built  enough 
,,;,vground  and  other  recreational  facilities. 
juvenile  delinquency  would  disappear.  This 
•urned  out  to  be  not   so 

once  we  thought  that  having  discovered 
a  magic  bullet  to  kill  the  micro-organisms 
ihit  cause  venereal  disease,  we  had  con- 
quered venereal  disease.  That  turned  out  to 

be  not  so 

In  these  and  many  other  instances,  we 
solved     one     problem     and     uncovered     two 

others  " 

In    commenting    on    this    Roger    Freeman 
savs     "Too    often,    well-intentioned    govern- 
meiuHl  action  did  not  just  uncover  two  new 
problems  for  one  .)ld  one    It  created  them." 
.    Let   us   now  notice   the  slum  clearance 
pmaram.  According  to  Dr.  Freeman.  "In  Its 
13  vears  It  destroyed  more  than  four  times 
as  inanv  dwellings  as  It  constructed.  More- 
over  niiie  out  of  every  ten  of  the  new  apart- 
ments were  bevond  the  reach  of  the  poverty 
fHinlUes  whose' housing  had  been  torn  down, 
C.'iil   rights   groups   now   call   It   the   "Negro 
Rf-noval  Program  "  It  is  clear    'It  should  be 
^b  .llshed  because  the  promises  held  out  for 
It  proved  to  be  a  mirage,  and  the  Job  could 
niore  efTectlvelv  be  done  by  private  action." 
;o    Now  let's  look  at  the  anfi-pot)erfy  pro- 
griims.  The  elimination  of  poverty  Is  a  noble 
but  certainly  not  a  new  Idea.  Our  forefathers 
struggled   with   it    from   the   beginning   and 
nuny  of  us  have  carried  on  the  battle.  But. 
in  I  he  words  of  Roger  Freeman:    "   .   ,  .  the 
thfirv    that    underlies    the    present    federal 
programs    is    that    poverty    is    a    deficiency 
winch  is  bound  to  perpetuate  itself  through 
generations    unless     eradicated     by    govern- 
mental    action     of     the     type     now     being 
iniuaied    If  that  hypothesis  were  true,  most 
o!    An. ericas    200    million    residents    would 
still   be   poor,   ignorant  and  unemployed,  as 
their  ancestors   were  when   they   landed  on 
thtse  shores    The  American  record  suggesU 
that  the  condition  of  poverty  Is  not  so  much 
.1    ause  but  a  result,  and  that  It  can  best  be 
reiuedled— in    cases    where    it    can    be   reme- 
die.l  — bv  the  individual" 

In  Detroit  over  $200  million  was  spent  on 
the  anll-povertv  program.  The  recipients  ex- 
pre.ssed  their  gratitude  by  destroying  prop- 
erty worth  from  .$200  million  to  $500  million. 
I  merely  remind  you  that  the  Master  in 
his  majestic  wisdom  informed  us  that  the 
pcKir  Will  always  be  with  us,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  political  leaders  have  the  su- 
perior wisdom  to  create  a  society  which  the 
Savior  of  the  world  himself  said  could  not 
be  created.  Of  course,  we  want  to  eliminate 
as  much  of  poverty  as  we  can  but  the  solu- 
tion Is  that  of  individual  effort,  not  govern- 
mental "handouts."  In  the  words  of  a 
modem  slogan:    "I   fight  poverty— I   work!" 

CAVSE  or  FAILT'Ri:  OF  GOVERNMENTAL   PROGRAMS 

Now.  Why  Is  It  that  these  huge  govern- 
mental spending  programs  are  not  success- 
ful? The  reason  is  so  simple  that  it  general- 
ly escapes  our  notice.  The  reason,  in  the 
words  of  Roger  Freeman,  is  that: 

There  is  no  limit  to  human  wants  or  de- 
tires," 

But  in  a  private  economy  we  can  only  have 
What  we  pay  for:  in  a  governmental  economy, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  live  under  the  delu- 
sion that  public  services  and  goods  "come 
for  free'  with  the  cost  borne  by  somebody 
else  or  bv  that  distant  abstraction,  'the  gov- 
ernment'". And  as  long  as  services  or  goods 
can  be  had  gratis  or  below  cost,  demand  will 
uiwavE  exceed  supply,  "  and  the  government 
■viii  never  be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand. 


The  sad  part  also  Is  that  these  huge  spend- 
ing programs  can  seldom  be  remedied  or 
terminated.  ^    ,    .^^^ 

"A  faulty  governmental  program  that  does 
not  involve  the  spending  of  huge  amounts 
is  remediable, 

■We  repeal  the  law.'  as  we  did  in  the  case 
of  prohibition.  But  when  a  program  involves 
the  expenditures  of  large  sums  of  money,  and 
we  get  an  army  on  the  public  payroll,  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  repeal  it  According  to 
their  advocates,  there  is  nothing  ever  wrong 
with  a  public  program  that  could  not  be  cor- 
rected by  doubling  appropriations  and  staff, 
extending  its  coverage  and  boosting  salaries 
I  Roger  Freeman) 

According  to  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jones,  it  is  the 
theory  of  the  liberals— 

•That  the  cure  for  crime  is  better  schools, 
"And  more  public  housing. 
•And  a   more  equitable  racial  mix   to  be 
achieved  by  Integrating  neighborhoods  and 
crosshaullng  children 

■And  giant  infusions  of  federal  money  into 
so-called  depressed  areas 

•'And  persuading  the  drop-outs  to  stay  in 

•And    hiring    only    those    cops    who    will 

promise     to     behave     like     benevolent     big 

brothers.  ,  ,         .  „„ 

■And  more  relief  and  more  social  workers 

and  more  youth  clubs. 

•Oh  yes.  and  because  a  number  of  dope 
addicts  have  robbed  in  order  to  lind  money 
to  support  their  habit,  it  has  been  .reriously 
suggested  that  the  government  supp-y  the 
drugs  free  so  that  Ite  users  may  float  arouiid 
the  streets  in  narcotic  euphoria,  paid  for  by 
the  squares  who  work." 

Editor  Jones  then  points  out  that  in  the 
past  five  vears  the  population  oi  the  United 
States  has  risen  eight  percent:  that  during 
the  same  time  despite  all  our  welfare  pro- 
grams 'the  incidence  of  major  crime  m 
America  has  gone  up  40  percent,  "  or  .5  times 
the  increase  in  population.  The  number  of 
serious  offenses  committed  against  American 
citizens  last  year  was  around  23,  million.  Last 
year  you  had  one  chance  in  70  of  being  mur- 
dered, maimed  or  robbed;  whereas  you  had 
only  one  chance  in  100  of  dying  from  all 
causes,  including  accidents. 

It  has  now  been  reported  that  bank  rob- 
beries for  the  first  9  months  of  last  year  in- 
creased 40  percent  over  the  year  before— m 
one  vear. 

After  giving  these  comparisons.  Editor 
Jones  raised  these  question.^:  'Now  if  poverty 
is  the  root  of  crime,  how  does  it  happen  that 
crime  has  increased  most  rapidly  in  a  period 
in  which  the  general  per  capita  income  has 
increased  more  rapidly?"  il  suggest  that 
crime  and  especlallv  Juvenile  delinquency, 
.seem  to  flourish  more  in  our  so-called  af- 
fluent society  where  our  youngsters  are  not 
permitted  to  work,  than  it  did  in  days  of  so- 
called  poverty  where  they,  as  most  of  us  here, 
had  to  work.) 

"If  Ignorance  is  the  root  of  crime,  why  does 
the  crime  rate  rise  at  a  time  when  there  has 
never  been  so  much  free  schooling  and  trade 
training  offered  and  when  the  national  index 
of  illiteracy  is  at  its  all-time  low'? 

"If  lack  of  social  services  and  relief  r;re  re- 
sponsible, how  does  it  happen  that  crime  is 
inost  out-of-hand  in  those  cities  filled  wnth 
recent  migrants  from  rural  areas  who  were 
attracted  to  those  cities  for  the  plain  reason 
that  work  was  no  longer  necessary  and  relief 
was  available  to  all?" 

Editor  JOnes  concludes  that:  "There  are 
deeper  reasons  for  this  national  malaise  than 
can  be  cured  by  the  simple  outpouring  of 
more  public  funds.  And  it  is  time  that  people 
of  good  v,ill  and  intelligence  recognized  that, 
unless  the  rewards  for  gross  irresponsibility 
can  be  diminished  and  unless  the  wages  of 
sin  can  be  cut.  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
law-abiding  Americans  of  all  races  are  going 
to  be  increasingly  victimized  by  the  unprin- 
cipled and  vicious  minority."  (Taken  from  an 
article  by  Jenkln  Uoyd  Jones  appearing  In 
Deseret  News  of  August  10.  1957.1 
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I  submit  that  it  is  time  the  Supreme  Court 
began  to  give  the  same  consideration  to  the 
victims  as  it  does  to  the  vicious 

Now  I  don't  say  that  all  social  legislation 
has  been  bad.  but  I  do  say  that  in  attempt- 
ing to  improve  society  by  substituting  the 
false  God  of  Government  for  the  supreme 
power  of  individual  effort  we  have  substi- 
tuted the  welfare  state  for  our  Individual 
responsibilitv  and  God-given  freedom,  and 
that  this  IS  the  path  that  has  meant  the 
end  of  about  twenty  civilizations  In  the  past 
Well,  then,  what  is  the  remedy''  To  me  the 
answer  is  obvious  As  I  see  it,  it  is  merely 
that  of  moral  and  political  repentance,  and 
the  .tssumptlon  of  Individual  responsibility. 
And  that  has  to  be  done  by  you  and  me — 
and  by  others  in  every  hamlet  of  this  coun- 
trv,   and  by  both  poHUc.xl  parties. 

As  to  political  repent.ince,  I  summon  as 
mv  witnesses  the  first  and  the  last  great 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Woodrow  Wilson  Others  since 
Wilson^s  days  have  claimed  to  be  Democrats, 
but  Wilson  was  the  last  to  follow  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  Constitutional  Fathers  And  even 
in  his  time  the  seeds  of  socialism  were 
germinating. 

Thomas  Jefferson  g.ive  us  the  great  politi- 
cal concept  that  a  nation  governs  best  which 
governs  least  Oh— how  far  we  have  aban- 
doned that  philosophy  today.  And  the  party 
which  he  founded,  but  which  has  apostatized 
from  his  faith,  makes  a  mockery  of  his  name 
bv  having  Jefferson  Day  Dinners. 

Woodrow  Wilson.  In  addition  to  pointing 
out  that  the  history  of  liberty  is  "the  his- 
tory of  '.imitations  of  governmental  power, 
not  the  increases  of  it"  al.^o  observed  that 
the  things  that  had  made  America  great 
were  not  the  things  which  it  did  under  com- 
pulsion of  law.  ijut  of  its  own  volition. 

He  further  stated  ;  'When  we  resist  the  con- 
centration of  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
powers  of  death  because  concentration  of 
p>ower  Is  what  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties." 

The  great  Frenchman,  Alexis  deTix-que- 
viUe,  who  came  to  .America  in  the  1830's  to 
study  what  was  then  described  as  a  'noble 
experiment"  in  government,  summarized  his 
findings  as  to  the  existing  and  the  future 
status  of  America  in  the  following  words: 

■I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  her  commodious  harbors  and  her 
itmple  rivers,  and  it  was  not  there:  in  her 
fertile  fields  and  boundless  prairies,  and  it 
was  not  there:  in  her  rich  mines  and  her 
vast  world  commerce,  and  it  was  not  there 
Not  until  I  went  to  the  churches  of  America 
and  heard  her  pulpits  aflame  with  righteous- 
ness did  I  '.inderstand  the  secret  of  her  genius 
and  power.  America  is  great  because  she  ii 
good,  and  if  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good, 
America  will  cease  to  be  great" 

Mv  praver  at  this  time  for  you  and  .all  of 
America  ("and  I  do  not  have  time  to  properly 
brief  it)  is  that  through  a  return  to  faith 
in  God.  restored  confidence  in  the  supreme 
u-orth  of  mdU-idual  effort,  and  a  greater  de- 
votion to  our  Constitution,  America  may  con- 
tinue to  offer  the  same  blessings  of  liberty 
and  opportunity  to  our  posterity  a^  it  gave 
to  our  immigrant  forefathers,  and  to  our- 
selves. Democracy  will  have  availed  us  little 
if  in  rescuing  us  from  the  despotism  of  kings 
it  hands  us  over  to  the  tyranny  of  a  ma- 
jority who  are  willing  to  accept  the  shackles 
of  a  welfare  state. 


POST- VIETNAM  BUDGET 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maniand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  pressing  demands  facing 
our  Nation  Is  that  of  stretching  our  re- 
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sources  to  meet  our  needs,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  Is  also  vitally  ImporUnt 
that  we  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
financing  of  national  priorities  at  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  especially 
to  the  question  of  whether  the  transi- 
tion to  a  peace  budget  will  make  more 
money  available  for  domestic  programs. 
In  a  provocative  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Richard  L.  Strout  previews  the  post- Viet- 
nam budget  and  describes  two  predomi- 
nant schools  of  thought  on  Its  composi- 
tion— one  hopeful  that  defense  spending 
will  be  cut  back  and  domestic  spending 
increased,  £ind  one  foreseeing  no  siz- 
able reduction  in  defense  expenditures. 
Among  those  who  tear  that  the  military- 
industrial  complex  will  claim  all  the  cash 
benefltv.  from  p)eace  in  Vietnam  Is  my 
friend  and  colleswjue,  the  Honorable 
Henry  S.  Reuss.  Mr  Reuss  Is  a  bold  and 
imaginative  thinker  whose  solution  to  the 
problem  of  reordering  our  national  pri- 
orities when  the  Vietnam  war  ends  is 
brought  out  in  the  article.  I  should  like 
to  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  place  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  time 

PoST-V'IETNA.VI    Bl-DCFT    WEIGHED 

I  By  Rlc.'i.ird  L    StrouH 
WASHINGTON —There  are   two  views  of   fi- 
nancing nauonal  priorities  If  and  when  the 
Vietnam  war  er.ds 

Put  in  budget  terms,  one  of  them  goes  like 
this 

Bilhon.i 

Saved  by  Vietnam  peace    yearly    $23 

.\uiom,itic  i,icrease   U  3   revenue,  yearly.      12 
Total  extra  for  urgent  domestic  needs 35 

The  foregoing  looks  flne  on  paper 

Every  year  the  expandlnK  United  States 
economy  just  naturally  puts  Si2  billion  more 
into  the  Treaaury,  the  hopeful  argue.  If  pres- 
en:  taxes  .ire  arichanged 

Furthermore,  Amerlca:i  military  expendi- 
tures .^ave  riien  from  SoO  billion  annvially  In 
li)65  to  $83  billon  tod.iy  Surely  the  hopeful 
.Tere  say.  rhese  Pentagon  c-txsts  could  be  rut 
back  to  »60  bllhun  if  the  «30  billlon-a-year 
Vietnam  cost  la  eilmin.ited  .md  even  ;f  some 
new  weapons  were  required 

If  accurate  these  rli^ures  mean  a  flne,  big 
bankroll  for  flnancini;  vitally  needed  domes- 
tic programs. 

S.^VINGS   RIDICf  LED 

Not  sol  says  another  Wiishlngton  school. 

The  second  viewpoint  Is  far  less  cheerful 
Pentagon  costs  are  going  to  Increase  sfreatly 
jver  the  next  lew  years,  they  argue  Half  the 
United  States  budget  goes  to  defense  costs 
now  and  the  proportion  is  likely  to  continue, 
war  or  no  war 

Furthermore,  the  new  10  percent  surtax  is 
•.emporarv  t.Tey  point  out  Take  that  away 
and  t.'ie  Treasury  will  splash  Into  red  ink 
again 

Here  ■>  the  situation  as  the  second  school 
sees  It 

Billions 
New  Pentagon  costs  ■  funded  over  years  i  : 

Antlbaliistic-missUe  system S40 

.\ir  Force    new  strategic  bomber 8 

P   12  mtercept-ir     i-'OO.-nph.) 6 

New  Pentagon  costs  alone 54 

Lost  by  ending  10  percent  surrax .         .         10 

The  spokesmen  for  the  second  school  don't 
try  to  put  these  figures  into  an  exact  annual 
budget  But  what  they  say  in  efTect  is  "Sav- 
ings from  ending  the  Vietnam  war^  Ha' 
There  aren  t  going  to  be  any  savmgsl" 

Now  come  Rep.  Henry  S.  Reuss  D)  of  Wls- 
ooasln  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
and  Dr    .\rthur  F   Burna,  chairman  of  Pre«l- 
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dent  Eisenhowers  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
users  19,')3  1956  who  declare  In  so  many 
words  that  what  General  Elaenhower  called 
the  military-Industrial  complex"  must  be 
curbed 

Both  authorities  iinllclpale  that  cash  ben- 
eflt-s  friim  peace  in  Vietnam  will  be  less  than 
expected  and  rhat  s<imethlng  must  be  done 
leet  the  Pentagon  take  It  all  Mr  Reuss 
want.s  present  tax  lo<->pholes  stopped,  for  one 
thing 

.\  speech  by  Undersecretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Joseph  W  Barr.  made  In  Los  .Angeles 
June  25    gives  a  bleak  prospect 

"If  the  Defense  Department  Is  to  main- 
tain Its  current  ml.sslon  in  the  world— a  mis- 
sion that  is  defined  by  our  diplomatic  ob- 
jecUxes  I  would  seriously  doubt  that  any 
sizable  reductions  can  be  made  in  the  de- 
fense budget  in  the  foreseeable  future  " 

.Social  reformers  Negro  leaders,  urban- 
olo^.sts  have  all  .issumed  that  when  spend- 
ing stopped  for  Vietnam  more  money  would 
be  available  for  desf)erHte  needs  at   home 

But  Dr    Burns  recently  declared 

■  The  scale  of  defense  expenditures  has. 
U-)  a  slgnirlcajit  degree,  become  a  self- 
enforcing   process 

With  a  large  part  of  our  economy  de- 
voted lo  defense  activities,  the  nallltary- 
mdustr.al  complex  has  acquired  a  constit- 
uency including  factory  workers,  clerks,  sec- 
retaries.  e\en   kfTocers   and   barbers 

"The  vested  Interest  that  numerous  com- 
munities have  acquired  may  therefore 
continue  to  run  up  c»ist8  on  Utp  of  the  rising 
budgets  generated  by  the  momentum  of 
competing    military    technologies   ' 

In   a  House   speech.   .Mr    Reuss   warns   tliat 
the  military     are  out  to  claim"  all  the  sav- 
ings   from    ending    the    war     His    solution 
don't     .surrender  "  to  the  military-indvistrlal 
complex    and   plug  tax  loopholes 

Here  is  the  Reuss  budget 

Hold  Pentagon  .spending  to  $60  billion  a 
year,  .saving  423  billion  from  the  war  budget 

Add  the  *12  billion  fiscal  dividend"  i  f  rom 
annual  automatically  increased  federal  tax 
revenue) 

Plug  tax  loopholes  i  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance, capital  gains  device,  ,ind  municipal 
bond    exemptions  I     saving    $7    billion 

Total — «42   billion 

The  rederal  red  ink  budget  could  be  ab- 
sorbed With  this  sum.  .says  Mr  Reuse,  and 
urgent  domestic  priorities  met  Somebody 
win  have  to  stand  up  to  the  military  spend- 
ers and   the   tax   .ivoiders,     he   savs. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wiscoNsi.v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  Autjust  1.  1968 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  .some  10,000  residents  of  the  6th 
District  of  Wi.sconsui  have  replied  to  my 
annual  survey  on  .some  of  the  vital  prob- 
lems of  our  time 

The  questionnaire  was  mailed  on  a 
postal  patron  basis  and  dealt  with  Viet- 
nam, taxt's,  bud.^et  deficits.  Federal 
spending,  priority  use  of  our  fiscal  re- 
sources, the  war  on  poverty,  agriculture 
subsidies,  and  the  balance  of  payments. 

There  was  no  single  majority  answer 
on  a  cour.se  of  action  in  Vietnam.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  said  take  whatever  action 
Is  necessary  to  achieve  a  decisive  mili- 
tary victory,  and  an  equal  percent  said 
keep  up  our  present  military  effort  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settle- 
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ment.  Twenty-four  percent  favored  with- 
drawal, and  66  percent  favored  ne^'otiat- 
ing  with  all  combatants  Includinw  ihe 
Vietcong. 

Plfty-elght  percent  favored  a  tax  .n- 
crt£ise  in  order  to  reduce  the  budget  defi- 
cit if  the  President  and  Congress  as; ted 
to  cut  Federal  spending  by  the  iime 
amount  the  tax  would  raise 

Top  priorities  were  assigned  to  lob 
training,  air  and  water  pollution,  aid 
aid  to  education. 

The  complete  results  of  the  question- 
naire survey  follow : 

I,  Which  Course  of  action  do  you  favor  m 
Vietnam? 

a    Withdrawal,  24%, 

b  Take  whatever  military  actions  Is  npce?- 
siry  to  achieve  decisive  military  victory,  ..T 

c  Keep  up  our  present  military  etT.  rr  :.t 
order  to  bring  about  a  negotiated  settleiM-;.: 
37': 

d.  Concentrate  on  defending  major  popula- 
tion  centers    (Enclave  concepts),   1%. 

1 1 ' :   did  not  answer. ) 

I  In  percent] 

2  Do  you  favor  negotiating  with  all  .  :n- 
batants  In  Vietnam,  Including  the  Viet  C  :.«? 

■yes  tie 

No 29 

Did  not  answer 5 

3  Would  you  favor  a  tax  Increase  in  urder 
to  reduce  the  budget  deficit  If  the  President 
and  Congress  agreed  to  cut  federal  .spending 
by  the  same  amount  the  tax  would  ral.st'' 

Yes    58 

No 38 

Did  not  answer 6 

4  Assuming  limited  government  resources 
require  establishing  priorities  for  federal  i;ov- 
ernment  .spending,  how  would  you  rate  'he 
following  programs  in  order  of  their  impor- 
tance for  the  nation?  (Rate  priority  by  num- 
ber I 

Fourth"  .\ntl-poverty  programs. 

First:  Aid  to  education 

Eighth    Foreign  ,iid 

Ninth:  Supersonic  transport. 

First:  Water  and  air  pollution. 

Seventh     .Space  exploration. 

Sixth     Public  works 

First:  Job  training. 

Fifth:    Highway  construction. 

Other 

I  Note — .Aid  to  education,  water  and  ar 
pollution,  and  job  training  were  tied  as  ■,ne 
highest  priority  programs.  TTiere  were  a 
variety  of  programs  suggested  under  "other  '  I 

I  In  percent] 

5.  Do  you  think  the  war  on  p>overty  h.is 
been  successful  in  helping  the  dlsadv::i- 
taged? 

Yes 6 

No :0 

Did  not  answer o 

6.  Would  you  favor  limiting  agrlcull".i!e 
subsidy  payments  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000 
f>er  larm? 

Yes    "^ 

No  - 1 

Did   not   luiswer '.2 

7  Which  of  the  following  proposals  :  ^' 
improving  our  balance  of  payments  do  you 
favor? 

Fifth:  Tax  foreign  travel 

Sixth:  Raise  Income  taxes. 

Fourth:   Limit  capital  Investment  abroad. 

First:  Reduce  federal  spending. 

First:  Reduce  foreign  aid. 

Third:  Reduce  U.S.  troop  commitment  in 
Europe. 

(NoTT. — Reduce  federal  spending  and  Re- 
duce foreign  aid  tied  as  first  choices.) 
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FEDERAL  LAND  ACQUISITION 
POLICY  REFORM 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 
Mi-  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  a  package  of  bills  de- 
sigr.ed  to  revise  and  reform  the  policies 
and  practices  followed  in  acquiring  real 
property  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted projects. 

Tlie  need  for  reform  of  the  present 
policies  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
bv  mv  work  with  residents  of  Colorado 
whose  property  is  being  acquired  under 
the  doctrine  of  eminent  domain.  Though 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
help  people  who  have  litigation  pending, 
11  will  help,  in  the  future,  thousands  of 
•)eoi'le  across  the  country  similarly  faced 
wuh  the  difficulties  of  the  present  anti- 
quated policies.  Under  these  policies  peo- 
ple indicate  they  cannot  replace  their 
propertv  with  the  dollars  they  are  off- 
ered bv  the  Government,  They  are 
cauiihtin  the  middle  having  to  sell  on 
terms  prescribed  by  the  Government, 
and  having  to  buy  on  terms  prescribed 
bv  ;:ie  free  market. 

The  provisions  of  my   first  bill — the 
primarv  part  of  this  three-part  proposed 
legislation— would  assure  fair  compen- 
sation to  owners  and  tenants  of  property 
acquired  for  public  programs  for  their 
propertv  and  for  other  losses  and  neces- 
■;aiv  expenses  incurred.  Congress  would 
establish  a  uniform  policy  to  guide  the 
lanu  acquisition  practices  of  all  Federal 
agencies  in  order  to   assure  consistent 
and  equitable  treatment.  Every  reason- 
able effort  would  be  made  to  acquire  real 
propeitv  bv  friendly  negotiated  purchase 
to  insure  bargain  and  barter.  Congress 
would  provide  a  definition  of  "market 
value  standard"  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
government  acquisition  of  land  that  as- 
sures compensation  shall  be  the  highest 
prir*-  which  the  property  could  reason- 
ablv  be  expected  to  bring  if  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  open  market  for  a  reasonable 
time,  unaffected  by  the  project. 

Mv  second  biU  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  more  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons affected  bv  capital  gains  caused  by 
involuntary  sales  of  real  property 
through  eminent  domain  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  for  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. The  bill  provides  that  an  owner 
of  property  taken  for  public  use  may 
deter  any  recognition  of  gain  on  the 
transfer  if  he  reinvested  the  compensa- 
tion received  for  the  property  In,  first, 
anv  interest  in  real  property;  second,  any 
property  used  in  trade  or  business;  and, 
third,  any  property  to  be  held  toy  the 
taxpayer  for  Investment. 

The  third  and  final  bill  of  this  package 
is  an  amendment  to  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  provide  assistance  for  owners  and 
employees  of  small  business  concerns 
displaced  or  Injured  by  Federal  or  feder- 
ally assisted  programs.  This  assistance 
would  take  the  form  of  loans,  informa- 
lion,  and  other  aid. 

Much  of  the  legislation  which  I  am 
proposing  Is  based  on  a  3 -year  study  by 
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the  staff  of  a  select  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee,  This 
intensive  study  was  completed  at  the  end 
of  1964  and  its  basic  recommendations 
have  not  been  implemented.  But  the 
growing  number  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs  requiring  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  under  the  present 
problematic  policies  presents  a  growing 
emergency  situation  that  can  no  longer 
be  ignored. 


GRATITUDE  TO  THE  SB  A 


HON.  JOHN  YOUNG 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  well-known  proverb.  "An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure," 
may  apply  to  many  of  our  domestic  prob- 
lems, no  amount  of  precaution  can  pre- 
vent the  damage  inflicted  by  natural  dis- 
aster.   Floods,    hurricanes,    and    earth- 
quakes victimize  many   Americans  an- 
nually,  leaving   most  of   them   without 
adequate    capital    to    reestablish    then- 
damaged  homes  and  businesses.  For  this 
reason,  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's disaster  loan  program  was  created. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Burnett,  of  Dinero, 
Tex.,  suffered  extensive  damage  to  her 
home  as  a  result  of  Hurricane  Beulah. 
SBA  came  to  her  rescue  with  a  loan, 
which  allowed  her  to  move  her  home  to 
higher  ground.  In  a  letter  to  SBA,  she 
expressed     her     gratitude     with     these 
words: 

I  do  appreciate  the  help  from  your  orga- 
nization. I  don't  know  what  I  would  have 
done  without  It.  All  the  gentlemen  I  worked 
with  In  securing  the  loan  were  so  nice  and 
so  helpful  and  I  do  want  you  all  to  know 
how  grateful  I  am. 

If  ever  any  of  you  are  m  this  neighbor- 
hood I  do  wish  you  would  stop  and  see  me 
and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  at  least.  It  Is  so 
delightful  here  and  now  that  my  house  has 
been  moved  up  so  high  I"m  fure  111  never  be 
in  flood  waters  again.  It  really  is  pretty 
awful. 

Mrs.  Burnett  was  not  the  only  victim 
of  Hurricane  Beulah  to  benefit  from 
SBA's  disaster  loan  program.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  storm,  which  hit  a  large 
region  of  southern  Texas  in  mid-Sep- 
tember 1967,  SBA  came  to  the  aid  of 
many  of  my  constituents,  rendered  help- 
less by  the  storm. 

Through  July  24,  1968,  SBA  made  7,718 
loans  to  Texan  homeowners  for  a  total 
of  $14,862,100.  Owners  of  businesses  who 
suffered  losses  from  the  storm  received 
1,346  loans  for  a  total  of  $18,162,611.  Mrs, 
Burnett's  letter  was  only  one  of  many 
written  by  my  fellow  Texans  to  thank 
SBA  for  Its  helping  hand, 

SBA  charges  a  disaster  victim  only  3 
percent  interest  on  its  share  of  a  disaster 
loan.  Funds  at  such  a  low  cost  enabled 
residents  of  my  district,  as  well  as  many 
individuals  throughout  the  Nation  an- 
nually, to  repair  and  replace  damaged 
property  and  get  back  on  their  feet  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Since  Congress  authorized  the  creation 
of  SBA  In  1953,  the  agency  has  offered 
loans  to  the  private  sector  of  the  urban 
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economy,  suffering  losses  from  natural 
disaster,  for  physical  rehabilitation.  In 
addition  it  can  make  economic  injury 
loans  to  small  businesses  when  there  has 
been  a  major  disaster  declaration  by  the 
President  or  a  natural  disaster  declara- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Economic  injury  loans  may  be  used  to 
provide  working  capital  and  pay  financial 
obligations — except  bank  loans — that  the 
borrower  would  have  been  able  to  meet 
if  not  for  the  disaster.  The  interest  rate 
on  SBA  funds  here  is  3  percent. 

The  disaster  loan  program  is  only  one 
of  SBA's  many  programs  which  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  Congress,  as  stated 
in  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953,  as 
amended : 

It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  should  aid,  counsel, 
assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  Is  possible,  the 
Interests  of  small  business  concerns  in  order 
to  preserve  free  competitive  enterprise. 

During  the  first  11  months  of  fiscal 
year  1968,  SBA  participated  in  a  total 
of  13,649  disaster  loans,  SBA's  share  of 
these  loans  totaled  $107,8  million.  Like  all 
of  SBA's  financial  assistance  and  man- 
agement programs,  disaster  loans  guar- 
antee the  health  of  our  small  business 
community,  SBA  helps  the  little  man  to 
recover  from  the  damages  of  disaster  in 
order  that  he  may  continue  to  contribute 
productively  to  our  expanding  economy. 


REESTABLISH  PRIORITIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AugiLst  1,  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
thoughtful,  in  depth  commentary  on  the 
future  of  the  foreign  aid  program  ap- 
peared in  the  Saturday,  July  27  South 
Suburban  News,  a  Negro-oriented  weekly 
serving  the  Chicago  area. 

Since  we  must  still  process  the  con- 
ference report  for  aid  authorization,  the 
thoughtful  comments  in  this  editorial 
merit  review: 

Reestablish  PRionrriES 
The  House  approved  a  sharply  reduced 
foreign  aid  bill  sent  down  by  the  administra- 
tion The  final  figure  agreed  upon  by  the 
House  was  $1,993,925,000.  This  represents 
nearly  a  one  billion  dollar  cut  from  what  the 
administration  had  requested.  More  funds 
could  be  cut  from  the  program  when  a  sepa- 
rate bill  comes  out  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions sub-committee. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  House  has 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  Insure  the  public 
that  the  administration  keeps  Its  promise  to 
cut  back  in  expenditures.  The  public  has 
been  hit  with  a  10'';  surcharge  and  now  It 
appears  a  cutback  In  mall  services.  It  is  about 
time  that  the  administration  cu'  back  In 
some  of  Its  unnecessary  spending  abroad. 

Certain  foreign  aid  programs  have  been 
beneficial  to  our  Image  abroad  However,  to 
a  great  extent  we  have  sent  funds  to  many 
countries  and  have  received  nothing  but 
abuse  In  return.  At  times  there  Is  no  douD* 
that  this  abuse  was  warranted. 

What  this  administration  and  any  future 
administration  must  realize  Is  that  If  we  are 
to  continue  to  send  eld  abroad  we  must  do  so 
Intelligently  and  not  aimlessly.  Although 
we    supposedly   send    aid    for    humanitarian 
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rea«orvs  it  bolls  down  to  the  establishment 
of  markets  and  in  effect  oolorUes  In  certain 
regions  The  result  has  been  the  ijrowth  oi 
the  Uruted  State«  as  ai\  LmperlaJist  nation 

The  c-orruptlon  which  Is  involved  in  the 
distribution  if  .mr  aid  products  when  they 
arrive  in  the  Middle  East  Latin  America, 
and  .Southeast  Asia  has  caused  the  people  of 
these  iireas  who  need  the  iUd  but  are  not 
i^ettlng  It  or  have  to  pay  more  for  It  to 
resent  us  rather  than  txj  be  »{rateful  We  can 
hardly  blame  them  In  wldltlon  through 
our  aid  program  we  .ire  attempting  t<:>  force 
the  American  way  of  life  upon  other  people 
People  who  are  In  another  world  culturally, 
ecnnomlcallv  and  whose  ancestral  history 
and  attitudes  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
ours. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  estab- 
lish our  priorities  and  iculdellnes  tor  domes- 
tic and  foreign  spending  First  of  all  we 
must  reco^lze  the  fact  'hat  as  Karl  Marx 
once  observed,  that  the  deetnictlon  of  the 
American  system  will  come  about  from 
within  not  from  outside  This  fact  seems 
more  evident  now  than  perhaps  at  anv  time 
since  the  Civil  War  Because  of  this  we  must 
recognize  that  we  have  just  so  much  money 
on  hail*  The  problem  at  the  top  of  the  totem 
pole  isthe  establishment  of  Rood  education, 
housing  and  loba  for  all  the  deprived  people 
In  this  country  be  he  white,  black  red  or 
vellow  In  turn  the  ability  of  people  to  walk 
the  streets  ot  their  communities  free  from 
the  fear  of  attack  or  being  shot  by  a  sniper 
will  come  .it)Out  ThU  factor  would  in  turn 
become  uur  best  propaganda  tool  The  fact 
that  pe<jple  In  the  United  States  are  truly 
safe  and  happy 

Once  this  monumental  task  has  been  un- 
dertaken and  thrust  along  towards  success. 
then  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  Inter- 
national picture  In  establishing  priorities  on 
the  International  level  we  must  do  so  with 
the  thought  m  mind  of  enabling  countries 
to  become  self  sufficient  We  must  not  force 
our  will  upon  these  countries  for  m  doing 
so  we  could  in  effect  win  the  battle  for  a 
short  perlc<l  of  time  but  In  turn  loee  the 
country's  jupport  in  the  future  Our  past 
policy  of.  io  as  we  sav  or  we  will  cut  off 
aid.  has  proven  disastrous  In  addition  we 
should  not  foment  trouble  in  a  given  area  by 
supplying  arms  to  both  sides  in  a  struggle. 
The  real  issue  calls  for  intelligent  leader- 
ship m  the  White  House  and  in  the  Slate 
Department  i  also  known  as  Foggy  Bottom  i 
We  must  formulate  intelligent  policies  that 
are  workable  and  can  be  made  subject  to 
change,  rather  than  stumbling  over  our 
every  move  every  time  the  situation  becomes 
muddled. 


S.\FETY  IN  THE  AIR 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

I'F    NCW     YORK 
IN    rHF.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  PODKLL.  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us 
in  this  House  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problem.s  of  airport  conges- 
tion I  think  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
ment  Operations  should  be  conuratulatt-d 
on  the  leadership  and  Initiative  it  has 
taken  In  resolving  this  \ery  slgi^.lficant 
problem  In  connection  with  the  hear- 
ings. I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  my  own  statement  and 
BToposals  for  resolving  these  issues  at 
the  public  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Activities 

The  text  of  my  statement  follows: 
Mr     Chairman,    the    sudden    c   ncern    over 
the  crisis  at  our  airports  is  a  serious  Indict- 
ment   of    the    Federal    Aviation    Admlnlstra- 
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tlon  the  airlines  and  the  airports  for  their 
negligent  disregard  over  the  years  for  pas- 
senger safety  and  comfort  They  have  been 
irtnilnally  negligent  not  only  by  permitting 
hazardous  flying  conditions  to  worsen,  but 
have  compounded  the  evil  by  covering  up 
conditions  which  were  known  to  the  airline 
executives  the  airport  managers,  pilots. 
(Lght  controllers,  and  to  everyone  else  ex- 
perienced with  the  !ndustr>  Now  that  the 
facts  ar^  in  the  open,  this  conspiracy  of 
silence  will  set  back  the  industry  for  many 
years   to  come 

Yet  the  problems  before  us  are  by  no  means 
insolvable  The  following  steps  should  be 
taken   Immediately 

!  1  I  Oeneral  aviation  aircraft  should  be 
barred  from  major  airports  during  peak  traffic 
conditions  lo  give  top  priority  to  the  com- 
mercial airlines  At  both  LrfiOuardla  .ind 
.Vewark  .Airports  more  than  50  percent  of 
•he  flights  at  peak  hours  involved  general 
aviation  flights  .is  dlstlnuulshed  from  com- 
mercial  planes 

i2i  An  Immediate  crash  program  should 
be  taken  to  train  air  flight  controllers.  TTie 
employment  of  air  flight  controllers  for  as 
U)ng  as  66  hours  a  week  Is  an  affront  to  com- 
mon sense  and  decency  Sudden  death  will 
remain  an  unlogged  passenger  on  every 
night  so  long  as  air  controllers  .ire  com- 
pelled to  work  beyond  the  point  when  fatigue 
'vercomes   vigilance 

i3i  -Salary  schedules  for  ilr  flight  con- 
trollers should  be  promptly  adjusted  to  con- 
torm  to  their  training  and  skills  In  .iddl- 
tlon  these  schedules  should  be  .so  revised 
to  put  an  end  to  the  present  non.sense  where 
hourly  pay  Is  reduced  the  longer  they  work 

1 41  Modern  flight  control  equipment 
should  be  Inst.illed  at  every  airport  to  re- 
place DUtmoded  equipment  currently  in  use 
It  IS  high  time  we  brouirht  airport  technology 
vip  to  the  technological  standards  of  air- 
craft design  With  respect  to  airport  tech- 
nology we  are  still  at  the  Kitty  Hawk  stage. 

i5l  The  power  to  establish  flight  schedules 
should  be  taken  from  the  mrUnes  and  del- 
egated to  the  Federal  .^vlatl(ln  Administra- 
tion and  to  airport  man.igement  Mr  Austin 
Tobln.  the  Executive  Director  of  The  Port 
.f  New  York  .Authority,  has  a.sserted  that 
Kennedy.  I^Guardla.  and  Newark  Airports 
cannot  possibly  handle  airline  flight  sched- 
ules during  the  peak  hours  In  the  establish- 
ing ot  flight  schedules  .urllnes  greed  will 
have  to  give  way  to  the  primary  needs  of  pas- 
senger safety 

•Prom  a  ling-range  point  of  view,  we 
must 

lit  Develop  regional  airports  for  the 
primary  use  of  general  aviation. 

i2i  Establish  at  Welfare  Island,  which  Is 
Just  moments  from  the  center  of  Manhattan. 
a  heliport  and  a  STOL  port  to  serve  as  .i 
connecting  link  with  the  regional  airport  and 
with  Kennedy  LaOuardla  and  Newark  Air- 
ports Such  a  development  at  Welfare  Island 
will  .ivold  the  delays  Incident  to  surlace 
transportation  Irom  the  city  s  center  to  the 
.iirports 

I  3  I  Alrcralt  engineering  and  design  should 
move  from  bigger  and  laster  aircraft  to  the 
elimination  of  aircraft  noise  For  ten  years 
we  have  been  vinable  to  hnd  a  site  for  a 
'.  'urth  !eipf>rt  in  our  region.  We  will  be 
unable  to  And  such  a  site  for  ten  more  years. 
iiinl  iircratt  is  designed  to  function  so 
quietly  that  the  only  s<.>und  from  above  heard 
f]y  a  person  uii  earth  will  be  the  fluttering 
Aings  of  a  hummingbird  in  flight  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  carrot  jf  huge  airport  pay- 
rolls has  not  been  sufficient  to  overcome  com- 
munity fears  of  the  Jet  swoosh  and  the 
sonic  boom  Nor  Is  It  likely  to  do  so  In  the 
future 

Pn>fX)sals  by  .some  of  the  airlines  to  estab- 
lish fare  differentials  to  discourage  pasfenger 
traffic  at  peak  hours  In  favor  •'.  traffic  at 
off-peak  hours  are  ati  livsult  to  the  intelli- 
gence    The    indignities   to   which    passengers 
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are  now  exposed  need  no  further  ember.ish- 
ment  to  discourage  use  of  the  alrpl.me  in- 
deed,  the  suggestion  of  the  airlines  amoniits 
to  nothing  more  than  a  proposal  to  s.idd'.* 
the  passenger  with  highest  fares  for  the  vior*t 
service  In  fact  It  is  unlikely  that  und' rr.i-e 
differentials,  the  airlines  will  find  ;t  :;:<.re 
profitable  t.j  transfer  off-peak  flight  t.^  jeiiit 
huurs  schedules  A  little  more  of  tht'  :.,:,. 
sense  from  the  airlines  will  certainly  \  ke 
among  .Americans  a  yearning  for  the  ri-turn 
to  luxury  travel  by  covered  wagons 

The  late  Robert  Young,  of  the  New  Y  irit 
Central  Railroad,  once  said  that  the  rai:rn.,fis 
were  more  solicitous  for  the  iranspot'  i-io.i 
of  pigs  than  for  transportation  of  people  The 
airline  executives  show  no  such  reflnenifnt 
of  taste  The  boycott  by  trucking  tirm-  <>; 
Kennedy  .Mrport  because  the  airlines  trii^ 
m  more  freight  than  the  airport  can  handle 
indicates  that  they  treat  freight  and  passen- 
gers with  like  contempt 

The  program  I  have  spelled  out  here  Is  a 
minimum  'tie.  urgently  necessary  to  assure 
pa-ssenger  safety  and  comfort 


Au(lUf<t  2,  1968 
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RESISTANCE    AND    REPRESSION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auaust  1.  1968 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  .Mr 
Speaker,  the  News  of  Greece,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Deriioc- 
racy  m  Greece,  tells  in  its  July  i.ssuf  of 
yet  another  atrocity  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Hellas  by  the  military  junta  Tiie 
News  documents  several  recent  politual 
t.Mals.  mcMidmn  those  ot  the  leadei.s  ol 
the  Organization  for  Democratic  De- 
fense and  the  Union  of  National  Sal\a- 
tion.  and  a  plethora  of  army  officers  and 
journalists  who  have  dared  spe?'.:  "Ut 
against  the  tyrannical  Greek  lepinip 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  has  said: 
We  are  wounded  iwith  the  Greeks.  ;ii 
The  bitterness  rif  harbors  when  every  aip 
is  gone,  in  the  beauty  of  the  colored  .-u.ps 
sailing  on  the  .\egean  Sea  We  are  wouucied 
by  the  blackness  of  burned  villages  and  by 
the  brightness  of  flowering  almond  'rees. 
We  are  wounded  by  the  glory  of  Groece 
through  the  ages,  and  especially  t  •rtay 
wounded  by  her  sadness  and  distress 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  by 
building  up  military  machineries 
throughout  the  world,  often  at  the  (\- 
pense  of  civilian  i;overnment.  we  tn- 
danger  the  freedom  of  our  allies.  Greece 
IS  no  accident  Nor  is  Spain.  Nor  Viet- 
nam And  we  can  no  longer  hide  our 
heads  in  the  .sand  and  blindly  crv-  It 
can't  happen  here." 

I  commend  the  Committ.ee  for  Dt- 
mocracy  in  Greece,  and  recommend  I'nis 
article.  Resistance  and  Repression,  to 
my  colleagues- 

Resistance    and    Repression:    Trial    of 
Democratic  Dlffnse 

On  July  3  the  Athens  court-martial  oper.ed 
the  trial  of  five  civilians  and  fifteen  pciv; 
officers  of  the  Navy  They  were  charged  wit'i 
committing,  as  members  tf  tiie  Center  Union 
resistance  organization  Democratic  Defcn.";c. 
subversive  acts  for  the  purpose  of  o\er- 
throwlng  'he  government  by  force  '  In  p.tr- 
tlcular.  they  were  accused  oi  having  plan:; :'d 
to  sabotage  four  ships  and  the  naval  b.i.s< 
Scaramanga.  near  .^th"ns  Hie  defend.!;,  s 
had  been  imprisoned  since  October  1967.  i.:-d 


^jne  of  them  had  been  tortured.   (See  our 

iL/gv  Issue  1 

Democratic  Defense  reports  that  one  petty 
>mcfr  C  Paleologos.  died  .-vs  a  result  of  the 
tortures  Inflicted  on  him. 

Xhe  best-known  defendants  were  the 
sociologist  and  historian  Gerasslmos  Notaras; 
karelambos  Protopapas.  President  of  the 
Democratic  Socialist  Union  of  Greece  and 
r;  ,,^.  secretary  of  the  Greek  section  ol  the 
international  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man. 
»nd  constantlne  SophouUs.  an  economist 
whose  grandfather  had  been  Prime  Minister 
riurliie  the  Greek  civil  war  Another  defend- 
ant named  In  the  Indictment  but  not 
brought  to  trial  was  the  economist  Vasfillls 
Plllas  he  was  officially  described  as  a  fugitive 
hut  ti  id  Ih  fact  been  arrested  at  the  time  the 
trial  opened  Members  of  the  British  Parlla- 
r-ert  who  :iskpd  M  be  permitted  to  see  him 
ttPre  -'Id  that  he  was  being  held  incom- 
munUado  Ijecause  he  was  "under  Interroga- 
tion '    often  a  euphemism  for  torture. 

During  the  trial  both  NotaraS  and  Proto- 
mois  testified   as  to   the   tortures  to  which 
Ihev  hart  been  sublected    Notaras  repudiated 
a  confession  wlilch   the  pro.secutlon  had  in- 
trodured  In  evidence,  telling  the  court  It  had 
been  etitracu-d  from  him  by  force    He  testl- 
•i.ecl  -hf.t   he  had   i>een  subjected  repeatedly 
To' severe    electric    shocks,    and    deprived    of 
wR'pr  Protopapa-^  "^'d  tbe  court  that  he  had 
bee"  beaten  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  kept 
without  water  until  he  lapped  tip  the  water 
the  cleanlne  woman  left  on  the  floor  of  his 
cell    The    prosectitlon    did    not    attempt   to 
challenge    this    t'stlmony.    and    neither    the 
cour'  nor  the  prosecutor  commented  on  it. 

The  defendants  called  a  number  of  proml- 
r.en-  political  figures  as  character  witnesses. 
Former  Premier  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos 
and  Panavotls  Papallgouras.  Minister  of  Co- 
o'din..tlon  under  Premier  Constantlne  Kara- 
miinlls  were  among  the  defense  witnesses. 
Another  witness  called  was  former  Premier 
Panavotis  Kanellopoulos.  at  present  under 
house  arrest.  When  his  name  was  called,  an 
official  answered  -Absenf:  the  government 
had  not  allowed  him  to  be  present  In  court 

to  tpstlfy.  ,  .  „„ 

Ten  year  prlFon  sentences  were  Imposed  on 
Xotiras  and  Andreas  PoUtls.  a  second  mate 
accused  of  being  the  leader  of  the  naval  men 
Involved  Sophoulls  was  sentenced  to  six 
vears  In  prison,  and  Protopapas  and  George 
Sophos  another  civilian  defendant,  received 
'uiir-ve\r  suspended  sentences.  Two-year 
suspended  sentences  were  given  to  three  navy 
men  the  others  were  acquitted  at  the  request 
of  -lie  pro.secutor.  who  said  that  they  had 
not  understood  what  they  were  doing.  The 
comparatively  light  sentence  received  by 
Prntopno.-.s— in  contrast  to  the  extremely 
severe  tortures  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected- may  be  a  result  of  the  international 
lirercst  In  his  case;  thus  on  the  day  before 
the  trial  the  British  Labour  Party  sent  a 
tp'-eram  to  the  Greek  government  calling  for 
his  immediate  release 

TUtM     OF    THE    VNION    OF    NATION.4L    SALVATION 

!>!.  June  27.  a  group  of  army  officers  went 
It.  -uil  before  the  Salonika  courtmartlal  on 
i  cirire  of  plotting  to  overthrow  the  junta. 
The  chief  prosecution  witness,  Captain 
George  Kyvelos.  testified  that  he  had  been  re- 
cruited into  a  secret  military  organization, 
rilled  the  Union  of  National  Salvation,  and 
hart  been  told  "The  King  Is  with  us."  The 
detpndants.  who  had  been  Imprisoned  since 
March  denied  that  the  King  had  been  In- 
voi-.ed  and  claimed  that  their  act«  had  been 
covered  bv  the  amnesty  of  December  for  par- 
ticipants in  the  King's  attempted  coup.  The 
cr.urt  rejected  this  claim. 

Major  Angelas  Pnevmatlkos.  who  had  been 
dismissed  from  the  army  after  the  failure  of 
the  Kings  coup,  was  sentenced  to  ten  and 
a  l-.alf  years  in  prison  as  the  leader  of  the 
group.  He  was  charged  with  conspiring  and 
inciting  revolt  and  disobeying  military 
orders — a    charge    which    would    appear    to 


apply  only  to  acts  before  his  dismissal  from 
the  army,  In  a  period  covered  by  the  terms 
of  the  mlnl-amnesty.  iHe  admitted  sending  a 
circular  letter  to  ofBcers  on  the  day  of  the 
coup,  but  denied  the  other  charges  against 
him.)  His  brother.  Captain  Constantlne 
Pnevmatlkos.  was  sentenced  to  four  years  im- 
prisonment; a  civilian,  Nlkalaos  Xenopoulos, 
received  three  and  a  half  years  for  violating 
martial  law  regulations;  two  defendants  re- 
ceived suspended  sentences  for  falling  to  re- 
port the  plot,  and  three  were  acquitted 

ARRESTS    OF    OFFICIRS 

The  Junta  Is  apparently  increasingly  ner- 
vous   about    opposition    from    supporters    of 
King   Constantlne;    this   may   indicate   that 
such  opposition  Is  becoming  more  active,  or 
it  may  simply  reflect  an  expect.itlon  that  the 
provisions  of  the  new  draft  constitution  will 
ajouse   resentment   among   royalists    In   any 
ca.se.   the  government  has  engaged   m   a  re- 
newed crackdown  on   active  and  retired   of- 
ficers believed  to  support  the  King.  On  July 
10   another   fifty-eight   high-ranking   officers 
were  dismissed  from  the  much-purged  army; 
they  included  three  major  generals,  sixteen 
brigadier-generals,     fourteen    colonels,     and 
iwenty-flve    lieutenant-colonels     The    days 
preceding  and  following  this  purge  saw  the 
arrest  of  a  number  of  prominent  officers  who 
had  been  dismissed  iroin  the  army  for  sup- 
porting the  King  in  December   They  included 
Lieutenant-Generals  Con.-.t.intine  Perldis  and 
Constantlne  Kollias.  both  !  umer  Army  Corps 
commanders,  and  Brigadier-General  loannls 
Demestlchas. 

AND  JOURNALISTS 

The  latter  part  of  June  and  the  beginning 
of  July  also  saw  the  arrest  of  a  number  of 
prominent    Journalists.    George    Cavounidis. 
who  had  been  appointed  In  1947  as  head  of 
the  government's  foreign  press  office,  and  had 
served  under  every  subsequent  government 
until    the    coup,    was    arrested    on    or    about 
June  20  and  exiled  to  an  Island  some  ten  days 
later    On   June    28    Constantlne    Kalligas,    a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  leading 
Athens   dally    Vima    la    Lambrakls    publica- 
tion),   was    also    arrested;    he    was    a    corre- 
spondent  for   the  French   newspaper  Pans- 
Presse.    About    the    same    time    Miss    Lena 
Doukidou.  a  member  of   the   editorial  staff 
of  Elenl  Vlachou's  picture  niagazlne  Eikones. 
was     also     arrested.     So     was     Constantlne 
Hadjlargyrls,    formerly   on    the   staff   of   the 
Center  Union  organ   Et linos   and   for  many 
years     a     correspondent     of     the     ChnsUan 
Science  Monitor.  In  none  of  these  cases  have 
any    charges    been    announced     But    Takis 
Desalernos,   sports  editor   of    Vnna.   was   ar- 
rested on  the  charge  that  he  had  said  pub- 
licly— which     presumably     means     In     the 
presence  of  one  of  the  Juntas  agents  or  In- 
formers— that    the    government    was    inca- 
pable of  dealing  with  the  country's  problems 
and  was  leading  It  to  bankruptcy. 

AND  OTHERS 

Another   of   those   arrested   was   Professor 
DImltrlos  Evrigenls.  a  distinguished  authority 
on  international  law,  who  had  held  various 
posts  under  conservative  governments.  Mean- 
while  the   usual   arrests   of   less   prominent 
citizens.  Individually  or  en  masse,  continued. 
Thus  In  the  first  several  days  of  July.  It  was 
reported  that  forty  persons  were  arrested  In 
Kalamata:  this  number.  In  a  town  of  about 
32  000  people.  Is  the  equivalent  of  ten  thou- 
sand arrests  In  New  York.  At  the  same  time  a 
large  number  of  arrests  were  reported  from 
Salonika;     In    both    cases    most    of    those 
arrested   seem    to   have   been   supporters   of 
the  Center  Union.  Other  arrests.  Including 
a  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  or- 
ganization   Rlgos    Ferralos.     took     place    In 
Athens.  A  mass  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
belonging  to  the  Patriotic  Front  was  expected 
in  Salonika  later  In  the  month. 

Retired  Admiral  Athanaslos  Spanldes, 
former  director-general  of  the  rightist  Na- 
tional   Radical    Union     (ERE),    and    Harry 


Karatzas.  former  leader  of  Its  youth  group, 
are  also  among  those  recently  arrested.  Ad- 
miral Spanldes  has  at  various  times  headed 
the  Greek  Naval  Academy  and  represented 
Greece  In  SHAPE;  he  was  also  for  many  years 
head  of  the  Greek  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Others  arrested,  reportedly  as  sup- 
porters of  the  King,  include  several  high  of- 
hcers  of  the  navy,  air  force,  and  police. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 
Ml-  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  great- 
ly di.sapuointed  that  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
re.sentative.s  has  re.iecU'd  .stronii  and  ef- 
fective sun  control  leelslation.  True, 
the  ban  on  mail-order  sales  of  most  guns 
and  some  ammunition  contained  in  H  R. 
17735  is  at  least  a  first  step  toward  halt- 
inu  our  country's  dangerous  traffic  in 
death  and  destruction.  However,  much 
more  is  required  if  the  Congress  is  to 
recognize  that  our  laws  should  realis- 
ticallv  meet  the  problem  of  guns  in  a 
modern,  industrial,  and  urban  society  m 
thesecondhalf  of  the  20th  century. 

The  es.sential  means  of  controllina  tne 
indisciiminatP  sale  and  u.-^e  of  firearms 
is  thiouali  the  registration  of  all  uuns 
and  the  licen.sins  of  all  p-un  owners.  Gun 
rc'i'-t ration  would  impose  no  preat  hard- 
ship on  the  citizen  who  pos.sesses  fire- 
arms  for   Icaitimate   purposes   such    as 
huntint:  or  target  shooting.  On  the  other 
hand    le^i.st ration  would  enable  law-en- 
forcement ofScials  to  trace  weapons  in- 
volved   m   crimes   and   accotint   for   all 
firearms  in  a  particular  locality.  Requn- 
inF  an  individual  to  meet  certain  stand- 
ards prior  to  obtainine  a  licen.se  to  pur- 
chase a  Bun  would  assist  in  preventin? 
firearms  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
persons  whose  age,  criminal  record,  or 
mental   in.stability   disqualifies  them   as 
competent  to  possess  cuns. 

Mr  St:>eaker.  every  poll  indicates  tliat 
the  ovp-whe'ming  majority  of  American 
citizens  favor  strict  sun  laws.  In  fact,  a 
recent  Gallup  survey  found  73  percent 
of  all  Americans  in  favor  of  nun  recis- 
tration  Moreover,  according  to  a  Har- 
ris poll  conducted  before  the  tragic  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
65  percent  of  America's  pun  owners 
favor  the  reeistration  of  all  firearms. 

With  the  rejection  of  amendments  to 
H  R     17735    requiring    reei.stration    and 
licensine    the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  similar  L-roups  have  again  worked 
their  will  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  despite  the  oven^'helming  public 
outcrv  for  stringent  gun  control.  Through 
distortion  and  innuendo,  the  NRA  has 
successfully  opposed  each  and  even'  at- 
tempt over  the  last  several  years  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  of  sanity  to  our  Na- 
tion's  gun   laws.   Reportedly   the   NRA 
foimd  it  could  "live  with"  the  legislation 
passed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Julv  24.  No  wonder.  One  amendment 
to  the 'mail -order  measure,  approved  by 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  225  to  198.  ex- 
empts people,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions  engaged  in   firearms  competition 
from  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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reiMorvs  it  bolI»  down  to  the  ettabllshment 
of  market*  and  In  effect  colonies  !n  certain 
regloiLS  The  result  tias  been  the  growth  of 
the   United  Statea  as  an   Impertillst   nation 

The  corruption  which  is  involved  In  the 
distribution  >f  our  a:d  products  when  they 
arrive  in  the  Middle  East  l-«tln  America, 
and  Southeast  Asia  has  caused  the  people  of 
these  areas  who  need  the  aid  but  are  not 
getting  It  or  have  to  pay  more  for  It.  to 
resent  us  rather  than  to  be  grateful  We  can 
hardly  blame  them  In  addition  through 
our  aid  pro^fram  we  are  attempting  to  force 
the  American  way  of  life  upon  other  p«ople 
Pef)ple  who  are  in  another  world  cultunlly. 
economically  and  wht>8e  ancestral  history 
and  altitudes  are  diametrically  oppoBed  to 
ours. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  estab- 
lish our  priorities  and  guidelines  fur  domes- 
tic and  foreign  .^pending  First  of  all  we 
must  recogT.ue  the  fact  that  as  K.irl  Marx 
once  observed,  that  the  de«tructlon  of  the 
American  system  will  come  about  from 
within  not  from  outside  This  fact  seems 
more  evident  now  than  perhaps  at  anv  time 
since  the  Cusl  War  Because  of  this  we  must 
recognize  that  we  have  Just  so  much  money 
on  hH«*  The  problem  at  the  top  of  the  totem 
pole  i»  the  establishment  of  good  edvication 
housing  and  Jobs  for  all  the  deprived  people 
m  this  country  be  he  white  blaclc  red  or 
yellow  In  turn  the  ability  of  people  to  walk 
the  streets  of  their  communities  free  from 
the  fear  of  attack  or  t)eing  shot  by  a  siuper 
win  come  .ibout  ThU  factor  wi.)uld  in  turn 
become  our  best  propaganda  tool  The  fact 
that  people  in  the  United  States  are  truly 
safe  and  happy 

Once  this  monumental  task  has  been  un- 
dertaken and  thrust  alon^t  ;(  wards  success, 
then,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  Inter- 
national picture  In  establishing  priorities  on 
the  International  level  we  must  do  so  with 
the  thought  m  mind  of  enabling  countries 
to  become  self  sufficient  We  must  not  force 
our  will  upon  these  countries  for  In  doing 
•o  we  could  In  effect  win  the  battle  for  a 
short  period  of  time  but  in  turn  lose  the 
country's  support  In  the  future  Our  pa*t 
policy  of.  do  as  we  say  or  we  will  cut  off 
aid.  has  proven  disastrous  In  addition  we 
should  not  foment  trouble  in  a  given  area  by 
supplying  arms  to  both  sides  in  a  struggle. 
The  real  Issue  calls  for  Intelligent  leader- 
ship in  the  White  House  and  in  the  State 
Department  i  also  known  as  Poggy  Bottom  i 
We  must  formulate  intelligent  policies  that 
are  workable  and  can  be  m  ide  subject  to 
change  rather  than  stumbling  over  our 
everv  move  everv  time  the  situation  becomes 
muddled 


S.-VFETi'   IN  THE   AIR 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

r   sew    Y  'RK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thw^sdaij    Aucjust   !     1968 

Mr  PODELL  Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us 
In  this  House  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  problem.s  of  airport  conges- 
tion I  think  the  Committt-e  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  should  be  congratulated 
on  the  leadership  and  initiative  it  has 
taken  In  resolvui»{  this  \ery  significant 
problem  In  connection  with  the  hear- 
ings. I  would  like  lo  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  my  own  statement  and 
(roposals  for  resolving  these  issues  at 
the  public  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Government  Activities 

The  text  of  my  statement  follows- 

Mr  Chalrjaan.  the  sudden  concern  over 
the  crisis  at  our  airports  is  a  serious  Indict- 
ment  of    the    Federal    Aviation    Adminlstra- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tion.  the  airlines,  and  the  airports  for  their 
negligent  disregard  over  the  years  for  pas- 
senger safety  and  comfort  They  have  been 
•nmlnally  negligent  not  only  by  permitting 
hazardous  flying  conditions  to  wc^rsen.  but 
have  compounded  the  evil  by  covering  vip 
conditions  which  were  known  to  the  airline 
executives  the  airport  managers  pilots, 
flight  controllers,  and  to  everyone  else  ex- 
perienced with  the  industry  Now  that  the 
facts  ar*  In  the  ope«  this  conspiracy  of 
silence  will  set  back  the  industry  for  many 
years    to   come 

Yet  the  problems  before  us  are  by  no  means 
insolvable  The  following  steps  should  be 
taken  immediately 

ill  General  aviation  aircritt  should  be 
barred  friim  major  airports  during  peak  traffic 
conditions,  to  give  top  priority  to  the  com- 
mercial airlines  At  both  LaOuardla  and 
Newark  Airports  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  flights  at  peak  hours  involved  general 
aviation  flights  as  distinguished  from  com- 
mercial   planes 

J I  An  Immediate  crash  program  should 
be  taken  to  train  air  flight  controllers  The 
employment  of  air  flight  controllers  for  as 
long  as  ft5  hovirs  a  week  Is  an  affront  to  com- 
mon sense  and  decency  Sudden  death  will 
remain  an  anlogged  piuisenger  on  every 
flight  so  long  as  air  controllers  are  com- 
pelled to  work  beyond  the  point  when  fatigue 
overcomes   vigilance 

i3i  Salary  schedules  for  air  flight  con- 
trollers should  be  promptly  adjusted  to  con- 
form t<i  their  training  and  skills  In  addi- 
tion these  schedules  should  be  so  revised 
to  put  .in  end  to  the  present  nonsense  where 
hourly  pay  Is  reduced  the  longer  thev  work 

i4i  M<3dern  flight  control  equipment 
should  be  Installed  at  every  airport  to  re- 
place outmixled  equipment  currently  in  use 
It  IS  high  time  we  brought  airport  technology 
up  to  the  technolijgtcal  standards  of  air- 
craft design  With  respect  to  airport  tech- 
nology we  are  still  at  the  Kitty  Hawk  stage 

i5i  The  p'lwer  w  establish  flight  schedules 
ihould  be  taken  from  the  airlines  and  del- 
egated to  the  Pe<leral  Aviation  Admmi.stra- 
tlon  and  to  airport  m.m.igement  Mr  Austin 
Tobm.  the  Executive  Director  nf  The  Port 
of  New  York  Authority,  ha.s  .is.serred  that 
Kennedy  UaGuardla  .*nd  Newark  Airports 
cannot  possibly  handle  airline  flight  sched- 
ules during  the  penk  hours  In  the  establish- 
ing of  flight  schedules  airlines  greed  will 
have  to  give  way  to  the  primary  needs  ot  pas- 
senger  safety 

•PYom  a  long-range  point  of  view  we 
must 

I  I )  Develop  regional  alrpcrta  for  the 
primary   use  of  general  aviation. 

i2i  Establish  at  Welfare  Island,  which  Is 
Just  moments  from  the  center  of  Manhattan, 
a  heliport  and  a  STOL  p)ort  to  serve  as  .i 
connecting  link  with  the  regional  airport  and 
with  Kennedy  LaGuardl.i  and  Newark  Air- 
ports Such  a  development  at  Welfare  Island 
will  avoid  the  delays  incident  to  suriace 
transportation  from  the  city's  center  to  the 
airports 

I  3  1  Aircraft  engineering  and  design  should 
move  from  bigger  and  faster  aircraft  to  the 
elimination  of  aircraft  noise  For  ten  years, 
we  have  been  unable  to  And  a  site  for  a 
!  >urth  Jetport  in  our  region  We  will  be 
unable  to  And  such  a  site  for  ten  more  years. 
until  alrcratt  Is  designed  to  function  so 
quietly  that  the  only  sound  from  above  heard 
by  a  person  on  earth  will  be  the  fluttering 
wings  of  a  hummingbird  in  flight  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  carrot  of  huge  airport  pay- 
rolls has  not  been  sufficient  to  overcome  com- 
munity fears  of  the  Jet  swoosh  and  the 
sonic  boom  Nor  Is  it  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Proposals  by  some  of  the  airlines  to  estab- 
lish fare  differentials  to  discourage  fjastenger 
traffic  at  peak  hours  In  lavijr  >f  'raffle  at 
off-peak  hours  are  an  Uisult  to  the  Intelli- 
gence    The    Indignities   to   which    passengers 
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are  now  erposed  need  no  further  ember.i>h. 
ment  to  discourage  use  of  the  airplane  in. 
deed,  the  suggestion  of  the  airlines  am  un-.s 
to  nothing  more  than  a  proposal  wt  saddle 
the  passengeT  with  highest  fares  for  the  Aurst 
service  In  fact  It  is  unlikely  that  und'trhif 
differentials,  the  airlines  will  find  ;t  iurp 
profitable  to  transfer  off-peak  flight  x>.  peak 
hours  schedules  A  little  more  of  thu  non- 
sense from  the  airlines  will  certainly  moke 
among  Americans  a  yearning  for  the  return 
to  luxury  travel  by  covered  wagons 

The  late  Robert  Young,  of  the  New  Y  .rlc 
Central  Rttilroad  once  said  that  the  railrcirtd.ii 
were  more  solicitous  for  the  transpor-  .•,:!, u 
of  pigs  than  for  transixirtation  of  peop',.  iiif 
airline  executives  show  no  such  reflnem<-:.t 
«if  taste  The  boycott  by  trucking  :ir!i.-  • 
Kennedy  Airport  because  the  airlines  r.!.^ 
in  more  freight  than  the  airport  can  hHnd'.e 
indicates  that  they  treat  freight  and  iLiv^en- 
gers  with  like  contempt 

The  program  I  have  spelled  out  here  i.s  .i 
minimum  one.  urgently  necessary  to  assure 
passenger  safety  and  comfort. 
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RESISTANCE    AND    REPRESSION 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'  :  - 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaker,  the  News  of  Greece,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  US  Committee  tor  Democ- 
racy in  Greece,  tells  in  its  July  issue  of 
yet  another  atrocity  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Hellas  by  the  militars'  junta  Tiie 
News  documents  several  recent  political 
tiials,  uu-'uding  those  ol  the  leiuiei.s  ul 
tiie  Organization  for  Democratic  De- 
fense and  the  Union  of  National  Sa.va- 
tion.  and  a  plethora  of  army  officers  and 
jourr.alists  who  have  dared  s])v.:-.  out 
against  the  tyrannical  Greek  le^iime. 
Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  has  said: 
We  are  wounded  (with  the  Greekj  ■  in 
rhe  bitterness  of  harbors  when  everv  lup 
IS  gone,  m  the  beautv  of  the  colored  -hips 
sailing  on  the  Aegean  Sea  We  are  wounded 
by  the  blackness  of  burned  villages  .ii.a  bv 
the  brightness  of  flowering  almond  rces 
We  are  wounded  by  the  glorv  of  Oioece 
through  the  ages,  and  especially  loaay 
wounded  by  her  sadness  and  distress 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  thai  by 
building  up  militarv-  machineries 
throughout  the  world,  often  at  the  ex- 
pense of  civilian  government,  we  en- 
danger the  freedom  of  our  allies.  Greece 
IS  no  accident  Nor  is  Spain  Nor  Viet- 
nam And  we  can  no  longer  hide  our 
heads  in  the  .sand  and  blindly  cit  it 
cant  happen  here  " 

I  commend  the  Committee  for  De- 
mocracy m  Greece,  and  recommend  'ins 
article.  Resistance  and  Repression,  to 
my  colleagues 

RESl!n\.-JCE      AND      REPRESSION        TRIAL     OF 

DrM(jcRATit  Defkn:e 
On  July  1  'he  Athens  court-martial  oper'-d 
the  trial  o!  five  civilians  and  fifteen  pifv 
officers  of  the  Navy  They  were  charged  wr.ii 
commltllug  aA  members  :  f  the  Center  UnKm 
resistance  orgaiiUatlon  Democratic  Defense, 
subversive  acta  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
throwing 'he  government  by  force.'  In  par- 
ticular they  were  accui-ed  of  having  planivd 
to  sabotage  tour  ships  and  the  naval  base  .it 
Scaramanga.  near  Athens  The  defendauis 
had  l>eeii  imprisoned  since  October  1967.  ^.J.d 


^me  of  them  had  been  ujrtured.   (See  our 

M«v  issue  I 

Democratic  Delense  reports  that  one  petty 
,lfl(.er  C  Paleologos.  died  a.s  a  result  of  the 
tortures  Inflicted  <m  him 

The  best-known  defendant*  were  the 
«viologlst  and  historian  Gerasslmos  Notaras; 
Haralamb<is  Protopapa.,  President  of  the 
^mocratlc  Socialist  Union  of  Greece  and 
rvDutv  secretary  of  the  Greek  section  of  the 
international  League  for  the  RlglUs  of  Man, 
tnd  constantlne  Sophoulls.  an  economist 
whose  grandfather  had  been  Prime  Minister 
mVrlne  the  Greek  civil  war  Another  defend- 
ant named  In  the  Indictment  but  not 
Lrought  to  trial  was  the  economist  VasSllis 
«U»s  ne  was  officially  described  as  a  fugitive 
hr'i  a  in  fact  been  arrested  at  the  time  the 

•  rial  .pened  Members  of  the  British  Parlla- 
'^f..,,  'vho  isked  to  be  permitted  to  see  Mm 
were  "'Id  'h'^^  he  wob  being  held  Incom- 
munuado  hecnu.'-e  he  was  'under  Interroga- 
tion     ofen  a  euphemism  for  torture. 

During  the  trial  both  Notaras  and  Proto- 
n,n,s  testified  as  to  the  tortures  to  which 

•  iiev  iuid  been  sublected    Notaras  repudiated 

.  .„(e«!o'i  v.hlch  the  prosecution  had  in- 
■'roi.H  ed  m  evulet.ce  telling  the  court  It  had 
(x<-i  extracted  from  him  by  force  He  testl- 
iecl  ''u-t  he  had  t>een  subjected  repeatedly 
Jo' severe  electric  shocks,  and  deprived  of 
water  Protopapas  told  the  court  that  he  had 
bee"  beaten  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  and  kept 
without  water  until  he  lapped  up  the  wat^r 
the  'e.-nlng  woman  left  on  the  floor  of  his 
cell  nie  prosecution  did  not  attempt  to 
c>  j'cnae  this  testimony,  and  neither  the 
coiir'  nor  the  prosecutor  commented  on  it. 

"le  defendants  called  a  number  of  proml- 
neiV-  iK.Utlcal  figures  as  character  witnesses. 
Former  Premier  Stephanos  Stephanopoulos 
and  Panavotls  Papallgouras.  Minister  of  Co- 
ordination under  Premier  Constantlne  Kara- 
iiunlls.  were  among  the  defense  witnesses. 
Another  witness  called  was  former  Premier 
Pan-ivotls  Kanellopoulos.  at  present  under 
hou'e  arrest.  When  his  name  was  called,  an 
official  answered  'Absent";  the  government 
had  not  allowed  him  to  be  present  in  court 

to  testify.  .  .  „„ 

Ten  vear  prison  sentences  were  Imposed  on 
Notaras  and  Andreas  Polltis.  a  second  mate 
accused  "f  heme  the  leader  of  the  naval  men 
Involved     Sophoulls    was    .sentenced    to    six 
vears  in  prison,  and  Protopapas  and  George 
Sophos   another  civilian  defendant,  received 
four-vear     suspended     sentences.     Two-year 
suM^ended  -entcnces  were  given  to  three  navy 
men    'he  others  were  acquitted  at  the  request 
of  the  prosecutor,  who  said  that  they  h^d 
not  understood  what  they  were  doing.  The 
comparatlveiv    light    sentence    received    by 
Protopapas— in    contrast    to    the    extremely 
severe  tortures  to  which  he  had   been  sub- 
jected—mav  be  a  result  of  the  International 
interest  in  his  case:  thus  on  the  day  before 
'he   trial    the    British   Labour   Party   sent    a 
telegram  to  the  Greek  government  calling  for 
hi?  .rnmedlate  release. 

TRIU     OF    THE    t'NION    OF    NATIONAL    SALVATION 

on  June  27.  a  group  of  army  officers  went 
on  trial  before  the  Salonika  courtmartlal  on 
a  charge  ..f  plotting  to  overthrow  the  Junta. 
The  chief  prosecution  witness.  Captain 
George  Kyvelos.  testified  that  he  had  been  re- 
cruited into  a  secret  military  organization, 
called  the  Union  of  National  Salvation,  and 
had  been  told  "The  King  Is  with  us."  The 
deiendants  who  had  been  Imprisoned  since 
March,  denied  that  the  King  had  been  in- 
volved and  claimed  that  their  act*  had  been 
co-.ered  bv  the  amnesty  of  December  for  par- 
ticipants in  the  King's  attempted  coup.  The 
court  rejected  this  claim. 

Major  Angelos  Pnevmatlkos.  who  had  been 
ai^missed  from  the  army  after  the  failure  of 
th»  King's  coup.  WRS  sentenced  to  ten  and 
a  half  vears  in  prison  as  the  leader  of  the 
groip.  He  was  charged  with  conspiring  and 
in-iting  revolt  and  disobeying  military 
orders— n    charge    which    would    appear    to 


apply  only  to  acts  before  his  dismissal  from 
the  army,  In  a  period  covered  by  the  terms 
of  the  mini-amnesty.  iHe  admitted  sending  a 
circular  letter  to  officers  on  the  day  of  the 
coup,  but  denied  the  other  charges  against 
him.  I  His  brother.  Captain  Constantlne 
Pnevmatlkos,  was  sentenced  to  four  years  Im- 
prisonment; a  civilian,  Nlkalaos  Xenopoulos, 
received  three  and  a  half  years  for  violating 
martial  law  regulations;  two  defendants  re- 
ceived suspended  sentences  for  falling  to  re- 
port the  plot,  and  three  were  acquitted. 

ARRESTS    OF    OFFICtRS 

The  Junta  Is  apparently  Increasingly  ner- 
vous   about    opposition    from    supporters    of 
King   Constantlne;    this  may   indicate   that 
such  opposition  Is  becoming  more  active,  or 
it  may  simply  reflect  an  expect.itlon  that  the 
provisions  of  the  new  draft  constitution  will 
aJouse   resentment   among   royalists    In   any 
case,   the  government  has  engaged  in  a  re- 
newed craclcdown  on  active  and  retired  of- 
ficers believed  to  support  the  King.  On  July 
10   another  fifty-eight   high-ranking  officers 
were  dismissed  from  the  much-purged  army; 
they  included  three  major  generals,  sixteen 
brigadier-generals,     fourteen     colonels,     and 
twenty-five    lieutenant-colonels     The    days 
preceding  and  following  this  purge  saw  the 
arrest  of  a  number  of  prominent  officers  who 
had  been  dismissed  irom  tl.e  army  for  .sup- 
porting the  King  in  December  They  meluded 
Lieutenant-Generals  Coii.--,t.inline  Pencils  and 
Constantlne  Kolllas.  both  t;.imer  .\rmy  Corps 
commanders,   and  Brigadier-General  loannls 
Oemestlchas. 

AND  JOURNALISTS 

The  latter  part  of  June  and  the  beginning 
of  July  also  saw  the  arrest   of  a  number  ol 
prominent    Journalists.    George    Cavounldls. 
who  had  been  appointed  in  1947  as  head  of 
the  government's  foreK^n  press  office,  and  had 
served  under  every  subsequent  government 
until   the   coup,   was   arrested   on   or   about 
June  20  and  exiled  to  an  island  some  ten  days 
later    On   June    28    Constantlne    Kalligas.    a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  leading 
Athens    dallv    Vima    (a   Lambrakls    publica- 
tion),   was    also    arrested;    he    was    a    corre- 
spondent  for    the   French    newspaper   Pans- 
Presse.    About    the    same    time    Miss    Lena 
Doukldou.   a   member   of    the   editorial   staff 
of  Elenl  Vlachou'b  picture  magazine  Eikones. 
was     also     arrested.     So     was     Constantlne 
Hadjlargyrls.   formerly   on    the   staff   of    the 
Center  Union   organ  Etknos   and   for  many 
years    a    correspondent     of     the     Christian 
Science  Monitor.  In  none  of  these  cases  have 
any    charges    been    announced     But    Takls 
Desalernos,   sports   editor   of    Vima.   was   ar- 
rested on  the  charge  that  he  had  said  pub- 
licly— which     presumably     means     in     the 
presence  of  one  of  the  junta's  agents  or  in- 
formers—that    the     government    was    Inca- 
pable of  dealing  with  the  country's  problems 
and  was  leading  it  to  bankruptcy. 

AND  OTHERS 

Another   of    those   arrested   was    Professor 
Dlmltrlos  Evrigenls,  a  distinguished  authority 
on  international  law.  who  had  held  various 
posts  under  conservative  governments.  Mean- 
while  the   usual   arrests   of   less   prominent 
citizens,  individually  or  en  masse,  continued. 
Thus  m  the  first  several  days  of  July,  It  was 
reported  that  forty  persons  were  arrested  In 
Kalamata;  this  number,  in  a  town  of  about 
32  000  people,  is  the  equivalent  of  t«n  thou- 
sand arrests  In  New  York.  At  the  same  time  a 
large  number  of  arrests  were  reported  from 
Salonika:     in    both    cases    most    of     those 
arrested   seem   to   have   been   supporters   of 
the  Center  Union.  Other  arrests,  including 
a  number  of  students  belonging  to  the  or- 
ganization   Rlgos    Perraios.    took    place    in 
Athens.  A  mass  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
belonging  to  the  Patriotic  Front  was  expected 
in  Salonika  later  in  the  month. 

Retired  Admiral  Athanaslos  Spanldes, 
former  director-general  of  the  rightist  Na- 
tional   Radical    Union     lERE),    and    Harry 
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Karatzas.  former  leader  of  Its  youth  group, 
are  also  among  those  recently  arrested.  Ad- 
miral Spanldes  has  at  various  times  headed 
the  Greek  Naval  Academy  and  represented 
Greece  In  SHAPE:  he  was  also  for  many  years 
head  of  the  Greek  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Others  arrested,  reportedly  as  sup- 
porters of  the  King,  include  several  high  of- 
ficers of  the  navy,  air  force,  and  police. 


GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 
Mr  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  great- 
ly disapoointed  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  rejected  strong  and  ef- 
fective   gun    control    legislation.    True. 
the  ban  on  mail-order  sales  of  most  guns 
and  some  ammunition  contained  in  H.R, 
17735  is  at  least  a  first  step  toward  halt- 
ing  our   co-anliT's   dangerous   traffic   in 
death  and  destruction.  Howe\er,  much 
more  is  required  if  the  Congress  is  to 
recognize  that  our  laws  should  realis- 
tically meet  the  problem  of  guns  in  a 
modern,  industrial,  and  urban  society  in 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 

Tlie  essential  means  of  controlling  the 
indisciiminate  sale  and  a^e  of  fireai-ms 
is  through  the  registration  of  all  guns 
and  the  licensing  of  all  'Uin  owners.  Gun 
ic"i'>tration  would  impose  no  great  hard- 
ship on  the  citizen  who  possesses  fire- 
arms  for   legitimate   purpo.ses   such    as 
hunting  or  target  shooting.  On  the  other 
hand    registration  would  enable  law-en- 
forcement officials  to  trace  weapons  in- 
volved  m   crimes   and   account    for   all 
fireai-ms  in  a  particular  locality.  Requir- 
ing an  individual  to  meet  certain  stand- 
ards prior  to  obtainins  a  license  to  pur- 
chase a  gun  would  assist  in  preventing 
firearms  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
persons  whose  age.  criminal  record,  or 
mental  instability  disqualifies  them   as 
competent  to  possess  guns. 

Mr  Sneaker,  every  poll  indicates  that 
the  ovc-v.he!ming  majority  of  Amencan 
citizens  favor  strict  gun  laws.  In  fact,  a 
recent  Gallup  survey  found  73  percent 
of  all  Americans  in  favor  of  gun  regis- 
tration Moreover,  according  to  a  Kar- 
ri'; poll  conducted  before  the  tragic  as- 
sassination of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
65  percent  of  America's  gun  owners 
favor  the  registration  of  all  firearms. 

With  the  rejection  of  amendments  to 
H  R     17735    requiring    registration    and 
licensing,  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  similar  izroups  have  again  worked 
their  will  on  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  despite  the  ovenvhelming  public 
outcry  for  stringent  gun  control.  Through 
distortion  and  innuendo,  the  NRA  has 
successfully  opposed  each  and  even'  at- 
tempt over  the  last  several  years  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  of  sanity  to  our  Na- 
tion's  gun   laws.   Reportedly   the   NRA 
foimd  it  could  "live  with"  the  legislation 
passed  bv  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Julv  24.  No  wonder.  One  amendment 
to  the  "mail-order  measure,  approved  by 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  225  to  198.  ex- 
empts people,  organizations,  and  institu- 
tions engaged  in   firearms  competition 
from  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  bUl. 
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The  most  prominent,  perhaps  the  only, 
■•orf?anlzatlon  '  which  qualifies  for  ex- 
emption under  this  amendment  Is  the 
National  Rifle  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  In  the  last  analysis 
the  public  interest  must  triumph  over 
the  narrow  special  Interest  of  the  grun 
lobby  We  need  a  (run  control  law  which 
will  i?ive  all  our  citizens  the  kind  of  pro- 
tection that  has  been  too  long  denied 
them  I  shall  continue  to  devote  my 
energy  to  the  passage  of  legislation  pro- 
vldinij  for  the  meaningful  control  of  fire- 
arms 


APPEAL  FOR  AID  TO   BIAFRA 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  axxNoip 

Di  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  August  I.  196S 

Mr  McCLORY  Mr  Speaker  m  Blafra, 
death  strikes  everywhere — in  hospitals, 
in  mission  stations,  even  by  the  roadside 
At  the  Okpala  Mission,  the  Reverend 
Ken  Doheny  is  close  to  weeping  as  7.000 
children  assemble  at  dusk,  their  bony 
hands  outstretched 

They  uaeti  lo  come  here  every  night  for  a 
little  soup — millc  or  bean. 

He  reports. 

Now  we  have  nothing  left.  This  Is  a  chil- 
dren s  war  They  are  all  doomed,  the  lot  of 
them  ■ 

At  the  same  time.  Col  Benjamin  Ade- 
kunle,  the  commander  of  the  Nigerian 
Army  of  invasion,  called  the  idea  of  mas- 
sue  relief  for  the  starving  Biafrans  "mis- 
guided humanitarian  rubbi.sh  "  The  colo- 
nel said,  •i:  children  must  die  first,  then 
It  IS  too  bad.  just  too  bad."  ' 

The  American  people  are  perhaps  the 
most  humanitarian  known  to  history  We 
have  alway.^  been  quick  to  share  our  ma- 
terial abundance  with  the  people  of  other 
lands  who  have  suffered  such  catas- 
trophes as  famines,  floods,  and  fire  The 
refugee,  whether  he  be  in  Europe.  Asia, 
or  Africa,  has  always  received  a  .sym- 
pathetic helping  hand  from  the  Ameri- 
can pe<jple  We  have  proven  ;n  countless 
instances  that  we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  be  our  brothers  keeper  "  Today. 
America  is  better  equipped  than  ever  be- 
fore to  aid  the  millions  of  hungry,  home- 
less, and  destitute  people  of  the  world. 
Unfortunately,  at  no  time  in  history  has 
our  assistance  been  so  urgently  required 

I  refer  speciflcally  to  the  plight  of  the 
starving  populace  and.  more  especially, 
the  children  of  Biafra.  Although  located 
m  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  ail  of  Africa, 
the  people  of  Biafra  are  faced  with  mass 
star  ation.  which  will  claim  2  million 
lives  by  the  end  of  August  This  ver>'  day, 
over  3.000  people,  most  of  them  little 
children,  will  die  from  starvation  In 
Biafra. 

Pood  IS  available,  but  that  is  not  the 
problem.  Charitable  relief  organizations 
stand  ready  to  provide  the  200  tons 
of  food  and  nutrition  the  Biafran 
people  need  daily  to  stave  off  starvation. 
But.  a  political  impasse  between  the  two 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sides  ha«  ruined  arrangements  for  its  de- 
livery Meanwhile.  1  million  children, 
such  as  the  ones  Father  Doheny  must 
face  each  evening  with  empty  hands,  will 
die  before  the  end  of  this  month 

The  Biafrans  fear  poisoning  and  thus 
refuse  to  accept  food  brought  through 
unprotected  land  corridors  At  the  same 
time,  the  Nigerian  Government  refuses 
to  allow  an  airlift  to  Biafra.  even  If  given 
the  opportunity  to  Inspect  the  cargo  be- 
fore delivery 

I  .say  there  is  no  longer  time  to  argue 
about  the  means  of  delivering  the  food  to 
these  .starving  people  The  civilized 
world,  and  the  United  States  in  particu- 
lar as  the  international  defender  of  life 
and  liberty,  has  a  moral  and  ethical 
obligation  to  overcome  the  thorny  prob- 
lem of  political  nonintervention  and  to 
act  immediately  to  see  that  food  is  taken 
into  the  area  by  a  massive  air  and  sea 
lift  and  by  overland  relief  columns. 

The  Nigerian  and  Biafran  Govern- 
ments must  be  urged  to  accept  the  estab- 
lishment of  demilitarized  land.  sea.  and 
air  corridors  for  the  shipment  of  food 
and  medicine  both  to  Biafra  and  to  the 
neighboring  territories  under  Nigerian 
control. 

The  United  States  must  endorse  and 
strive  to  achieve  the  Implementation  of 
a  demilitarized  zone  that  would  be  po- 
liced by  an  international  force,  prefer- 
ably supplied  by  the  United  Nations. 

As  a  neutral  nation,  the  United  States 
can  provide  food  by  guaranteeing  the 
Nigerian  Government  that  no  militar>- 
.supplies  will  be  Included  in  .shipments 
and  by  .seeint:  that  food  shipments  will 
be  Intemation.Uly  sup<Tvised  to  Insure 
Biafrans  ii^ainst  poisoning  We  can 
make  available  both  food  and  trans- 
portation facilities  to  international  and 
chantiible  relief  organizations. 

If  Congress  Is  going  to  act  on  this  mat- 
ter as  It,  in  all  conscience,  .should,  it 
must  be  before  the  August  2  recess  date 
By  September  4.  any  action  would  come 
to  late  for  2  million  dead  Biafrans  As  the 
New  York  Post  stated  in  an  editorial  on 
July  13 

From  Mmi-  to  time  the  'iiilversal  conslence 
of  mankind  i.s  arouse<l  by  something  as  ter- 
slble  as  what  Is  happening  In  Biafra  The 
•inlversal  f<jnsi-lpnic  must  be  brought  full 
force  upon  both  sides  in  the  Nigeria  >  Biafra i 
struggle  Events  In  NU-erla  i  Biafra  i  have 
reached  the  stage  where  there  Is  only  one 
side  and  >ne  re<-<i\irse  the  name  of  hu- 
manity 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  say  that  hu- 
manity demands  that  we  all  work  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  desperately 
needed  protein  into  those  tiny  bodies 
with  the  swollen  bellies.  ' 


Augu.^t  2,  im    I    '^''^''''^  ^'  ^^^^1 


SOVIET  THREATS  Ol  ARMED  INTER- 
VENTION IN  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
EXPOSE  SOVIET  HYPOCRISY 


'  New  York  Tlmea,  July  30 
'  New  York  Times.  July  14 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
threats  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Intervene  mili- 
tarily in  the  affairs  of  Czechoslovakia  lay 


bare  the  hyprocrlsy  of  Soviet  statements 
about  US  policy. 

While  many  elements  of  US  ikjUcv 
are  justly  called  into  question  by  cit./ens 
of  the  United  States,  statements  of  ;  ui- 
clsm  by  the  Soviet  Union  have  a  hollow 
ring  when  measured  against  the  blatant 
threat  to  employ  military  force  atrair.st 
Czechoslovakia,  a  neighbor  who  offers  no 
mllltar>'  threat  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Some  weeks  ago,  under  the  pretext  >  f 
Warsaw  pact  maneuvers,  thoiosanri-  of 
Soviet  troops  moved  Into  Czechoslovakia 
where  some  of  them  apparently  still  re- 
main in  spite  of  repeated  Czech  requests 
that  they  be  withdrawn. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough,  the  Soviets 
have  now  commenced  a  new  .series  of 
massive  maneuvers  placing  Sovaet.  t^ajt 
German,  and  Polish  troops  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Czechoslovakia's  eastern  bordei."^ 

The  proximity  of  these  troop.^  to 
Czech  terrltorj'.  combined  with  "he 
steady  stream  of  invective  from  Soviet 
newspapers,  cannot  be  construed  as  any- 
thing else  but  a  brazen  attempt  to  intimi- 
date the  Czech  Government. 

These  actions  t)elie  tlie  assertlon.s  of 
the  Soviet  Union  about  the  richt.--  if 
other  nations  to  peacefully  pursue  'h.ir 
own  affairs 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  relieved  that  he 
news  today  offers  some  hope  that  active 
intervention  by  militaiT  forces  oi  the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  occur  in  Czetho- 
.slovakia.  The  U.S.S.R..  however  .11! 
.spend  many  years  overcoming  the  t-'ect 
of  its  actions  of  the  past  few  \vi«ks. 
Ever>'  neighbor  of  the  Soviet  Union  ran 
now  recognize  that  respect  for  the  ruhts 
of  other  nations  Is  conditioned  bv  the 
ideological  rigidity  which  appaienily 
maiks  current  Soviet  attitudes. 


HON   BARRATT  OHARA 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  Members  of  this  Hoti.^. 
I  deeply  regret  the  departure  from  'he 
House  at  the  end  of  this  .session  o:  ■  ur 
wonderful,  outstanding  friend,  one  of 
the  of  the  most  colorful  Members  of  our 
great  legislative  body,  and  a  truly  cele- 
brated colleague  and  beloved  friend,  'he 
Honorable  Barratt  OHara. 

No  words  of  mine  could  ever  ixjnvay 
the  outstanding  qualities,  the  superlative 
dedication,  the  magnificent  ach'.ri- 
ments  of  this  great  leader  of  our  '^rot 
democracy,  not  only  during  his  service 
here,  but  throughout  his  life. 

His  entire  career  has  been  profour.tily 
dedicated  to  the  public  interest,  to  :is 
district  and  State,  and  to  this  great  Na- 
tijn.  which  he  has  served  with  all  '. --^ 
heart  and  ever>'  ounce  of  energy  ar.d 
ability. 

Barratt  OHara  Is  a  man  of  great  im- 
petus and  compassion  for  the  weak,  thp 
forgotten  and  the  downtrodden.  Tnily. 
he  has  given  his  life's  work  to  the 
uplift  of  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves, and  to  the  perpetuation  of  the 


Ideals  and   security   of   our   great  free 

Nation. 

I  had  heard  of  this  great  American 
long  before  he  or  I  ever  came  to  the 
congress.  The  late  and  very  great  Chi- 
ca+:o  lawyer  and  philosopher,  the  not«d 
Clarence  Darrow,  during  my  early  youth. 
my  close  personal  friend,  used  to  talk  to 
me  of  Barratt  long  before  I  had  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  meeting  this 
gifted,  devoted,  humanistic  leader. 

The  great  Clarence  Darrow  once  said 
to  me  of  Barratt:  "He  is  the  outstanding 
liberal  in  our  city  and  State  and  one  of 
the  great  leaders  of  true  democracy  in 
thi.s  country.  We  must  be  thankful  to 
him  for  liis  many  battles  for  the  com- 
mon people." 

We  will  miss  him  here  but  he  has  left 
with  us  a  great  legacy  of  honest,  en- 
lightened public  service,  warm,  unself- 
ish friendship,  loyalty  and  inspired  lead- 
ership that  will  be  a  source  of  strength 
and  a  guide  to  us  in  our  endeavors. 

His  great  achievements  in  this  body 
will  be  inscribed  and  gratefully  remem- 
beiixl  in  this  body  for  many  years  to 
come  by  a  truly  appreciative  Nation 
which  recognizes  the  debt  it  owes  to  this 
unr.inching  battler  for  social  justice. 

I  wish  for  Barratt,  and  all  his  dear 
ones,  continued  good  health,  success  in 
th(ir  undertakings,  and  choicest  bless- 
Ine.';  of  real  happiness,  contentment,  and 
peace  for  many  years  to  come. 


THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  STILL 
CAPTIVE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

OF    ILLINOIS 

I.S-  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the    many    themes    sounded    this    past 
Captive  Nations  Week  was  the  one  un- 
derscoring the  continued  captivity  of  all 
the   captive  nations.  An  erroneous  and 
da::ierous  impression  has  spread  in  some 
circles  of  our  country  that  because  of 
squabbles    and    rifts    between    various 
dominating  Communist  Parties,  the  cap- 
ti\(    nations— the   peoples   themselves — 
arc  no  longer  captive.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  The  peoples  and 
nations   of   Yugoslavia.   Czechoslovakia. 
Poland,  Rumania,  Ukraine,  and  others 
are  under  totalitarian  Communist  Party 
domination   and   far   from   the   goal   of 
cenuine  independence  and  freedom.  This 
tru'.h  cannot  be  emphasized  too  often, 
ani  the  10th  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  served  a  major  purpose  by 
doing  so. 

Reports  on  the  successful  week  have 
been  flowing  in  steadily.  Some  examples 
of  the  week's  activity  are  as  follows: 
Fust,  proclamations  by  Gov.  Philip  H. 
Ho.*T  of  Vermont  and  commissioners  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.;  second,  a  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  re- 
lesse  on  His  Eminence  Josyf  Cardinal 
Shpyi:  third  a  release  by  the  county  of 
Allegheny  commissioners  and  news  and 
radio  items  on  the  week  in  both  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette;  and  fourth,  a  letter  to  the 
editor  in  the  Washington  area: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Peoclamation  by  Philip  H.  Hoff,  Gover- 
nor or  THE  State  of  Vermont 

Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rus- 
sian Communists  have  led.  through  direct 
and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 
and  enslavement  of  the  peoples  of  Poland. 
Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslova- 
kia Latvia,  Estonia.  White  Ruthenla.  Ru- 
mania East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Mainland 
China,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia.  North 
Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia.  CroaUa. 
Slovenia,  Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam,  Cuba,  and  others;  and 

Whereas,  the  desire  for  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of   Communist   leaders   to  Initiate   a   major 

war;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
captive  nations  look  to  the  United  States  as 
the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  in 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  86-90 
establishing  the  third  week  In  July  each  year 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  ceremonies 
and  activities;  expressing  their  sympathy 
with  the  support  for  the  Just  asplriitlons  of 
capUve  peoples  for  freedom  and  Independ- 

6I1C0* 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Philip  H.  Hoff.  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Vermont,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim that  the  week  commencing  July  14th. 
1968  be  observed  as  "Captive  Nations  Week 
in  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  call  upon  the 
citizens  of  Vermont  to  Join  with  others  in 
observing  this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  effcats  for  the  peaceful  lib- 
eration of  oppressed  and  subjugated  people 
all  over  the  world. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  at  Montpelier.  this 
first  day  of  July,  A.D.  1968. 

I  seal  1  Philip  H  Hoff. 

'  Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 
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Secretary  of  Civil  and  Military  AiJair!!. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  CorNTV  COM- 
MISSIONERS OF  Allegheny  Cocnty.  Pa. 
Whereas  by  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Con- 
CTess  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Procl.ima- 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  third  week  of  July 
has  been  designated  as  'Captive  Nations 
Week";  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  County  of  Alle- 
gheny are  linked  to  the  Captive  Nations 
through  bonds  of  family,  religion,  and  the 
belief  in  democratic  principles;  and 

Whereas  these  nations  have  been  made 
captive  by  the  imperiaUstlc,  aggressive  and 
heartless  policies  of  Soviet  Russia,  which  has 
deprived  them  of  their  national  independ- 
ence and  their  Individual  liberties;  and 

Whereas  It  is  In  the  American  tradition  to 
advocate  the  dignity  of  man.  his  freedom 
from  tryanny,  and  his  right  to  self-deter- 
mination of  the  form  of  government  he  pre- 

Now,  therefore,  we.  the  Commissioners  of 
Allegheny  County,  do  hereby  join  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  In  designating  the  week  of  July  14. 
1968.  as  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

And  we  further  urge  the  people  of  Alle- 
gheny Cwunty  to  join  with  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Committee  of  Allegheny  County  In  ob- 
serving the  plight  of  the  communist-dom- 
inated nations  and  In  support  of  the  just 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  the  captive  na- 
tions. 

And  we  especially  encourage  everyone  to 
manlfeet  his  or  her  Interest  In  the  people  Im- 
prisoned m  the  captive  nations  by  their 
attendance  at  the  civic  observance  of  Captive 


Nations  Week  to  be  held  at  the  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Memorial  Hall  on  Tuesday.  July  16, 
1966  at  8:00  p.m. 

certificate 
I,  Thomas  B  Carpenter.  Chief  Clerk  for  the 
Board     of     County     Commissioners     of     the 
County     of     Allegheny.     Pennsylvania,     do 
hereby-  certlfv  the  foregoing  to  be  a  true  and 
correct   copy'  of    a    Certain    Resolution   duly 
adopted  bv  said  Board  at  a  regular  meeting 
thereof  duly  held  on  July  9.  1968.  as  the  same 
appears  in  the  Minutes  of  said  meeting  duly 
recorded  In  said  Board's  Minute  Book  Vol.  49. 
Witness    mv   hand    and    the   seal    of   said 
Count V  of  Allegheny  hereto  atflxed  this  9th 
day  of  July.  1968. 
[seal  I 

T   B    Carpenter. 

CInet  Clerk 


Ukrainian    Cardinal's    Visrr    Viewed    as 
Climax  to  US.  Captu'e  Nations  Week 
The    arrival    vesterday    of    His    Eminence 
Joseph  Cardinal  SlipyJ   for  a  short   visit  In 
the  United  States  was  welcomed  as  "a  fitting 
climax  to  Captive  Nations  Week."  Address- 
ing a  banquet  audience  of  over  a  thousand 
in  Philadelphia's  Sheraton  Hotel.  Dr.  Lev  E. 
Dobrtansky,  chairman  of  the   National  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee,  greeted  the  Ukrain- 
ian Cardinal,  who  survived  18  years  in  Rus- 
Man   prisons   and   slave   camps,   as   "a   Uvlng 
symbol     of     Ukraine's     anguish     and     pains 
under    Soviet    Russian    colonialist    domina- 
tion     Russlfication.     and     genocide."     The 
Cardinal  was  released  by  Moscow  five  years 
ago  and  advanced  to  his  present  position  in 
the  Vatican  bv  Pope  John  XXIII. 

President  Johnson  proclaimed  the  Week 
on  Julv  10.  It  is  the  10th  observance  which 
is  being  celebrated  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  and  in  foreign  lands,  such  as  Free 
China."  India,  and  West  Germany.  The  U.S. 
Congress  held  a  special  observance  last 
Wednesday. 

Dr  Dobrlanskv.  who  is  also  a  professor  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Washington.  DC. 
and  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  assured  the  visit  ng 
dlenltarv  that  "we  Americans  are  expending 
everv  effort  to  impress  on  our  fellow  citizens 
the  "crucial  importance  of  all  the  captive 
nations,  particularly  Ukraine.  In  the  Free 
world's  struggle  against  Soviet  Ru^ian 
imperto-colonlalism  "  Since  1959.  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week  reso- 
lution (Public  Law  86-901.  Moscow  and  its 
Red  dependencies  have  been  angling  to  have 
the  annual  week  eliminated  In  the  name  of 
■peaceful  coexlstince." 

Referring  to  Cardinal   SlipyJ's  "Illustrious 
presence  in  this  homeland  of  the  American 
Revolution."    the    professor    held.    "It    is    a 
personified    reminder    for    all    free    men     es- 
pecially in  this  International  Human  Rights 
Year    that  coIorUalist  Moscow  continues  its 
eenoclde  of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Or- 
thodox Churches  In  Ukraine,  its  suppression 
of   Ukrainian   intellectual  and   religious  de- 
velopment    and.    basically,    its     unperlallst 
domination  over  45  million  people  who  strive 
for  national  independence  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  our  own  American  Revolution.     He 
praised  the  Cardinals  recent  pleas  for  unity 
in  Canada  and  beseeched  him  to  exercise  his 
ever-  influence  "to  advance  the  just  aspira- 
tions   of    the    captive    Ukrainian    nation   for 
independence,  without  which  religious  and 
other  forms  of  freedom  cannot  fructify  in 
Russia's   inner   empire." 

The  captive  nations  chairman  expressea 
the  hope  that  the  dignitary's  visit  would  in- 
clude the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Statue  In 
Washington,  which  Congress  made  possible 
in  1960  as  a  dedication  to  the  liberation  of 
all  the  captive  nations.  Taras  Slievchenko. 
the  19th  century  poet  laureate  of  Ukraine 
called  for  Washington's  law  and  Justice  in 
his  native  Ukraine.  "The  same  creative  and 
Principled  American  impulses  that  honored 
Shevchenko  In  this  way,"  said  the  professor. 
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•are  growing  impatient  wlih  the  confetti 
diplomacy  of  our  Oovernment  whlrh  tries  to 
conceal  the  harsh  realltle*  of  RiiMlan 
imp»erlo-colonlall8m  behind  a  cascade  oif 
paper  treaties  that  are  baalcally  meanlngleaa 
in  the  current  struggle  '  HU  i-ommlttee  is 
urging  the  first,  ccjniplete  review  ->f  D  3. 
policy  toward  the  U  .S  d  R  with  concentra- 
tion on  the  latter's  captive  non-Russian 
nauons 

New3  Rclcask  or  the  Coi'nty  or  Allbcheny. 
Pa  .  July  10    1968 

The  Allegheny  County  Commissioners  have 
proclalmetl  the  weeK  of  July  14  aa  Captive 
Nations  Week  Weeklong  ihservances  have 
been  planned  hy  Captive  Nations  Committee 
of  Allegheny  County  whose  secretary. 
Michael  Komlchak  of  radio  station  WPIT 
witnessed  the  signing  of  the  proclamation  by 
Cnmmlsslon  Chairman  Leonard  C  Stalsev 
Commissioners  Thomas  J  Poerstcr  and  Dr 
William  R  Hunt  ^\ipported  the  resolution 
They  asked  ^ovinty  residents  to  observe  the 
plight  of  '.iptlve  nations  people  who  are 
being  oppressed  by   Communists 

John  Noble,  .in  American  who  spent  9'j 
veiirs  m  A  Soviet  slave  lab<:ir  -amp  In  .^'Iberia, 
■.vlll  be  ttie  principal  speaker  iit  a  Captive  Na- 
Uons  ral'.v  In  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Memorial 
HUl  T'lesday  July  18  »t  3  pm  And  on 
Wednesday  July  17  Mr  Noble  will  address 
the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Rotary  Club  it  'he  William  Penn  Hotel 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  18  19681 
Ex-Sovtrr   Priso.ner  Urges    "PirEBLO  '   Action 

An  ippeal  fur  V  S  pressure  to  release  the 
43  men  taken  prisoner  .aboard  the  U3S 
Pueblo  '.n  North  Korea  was  urged  by  i  former 
S    vi.'"   ial^    r  '">unD  nirnate 

"The  voice  of  the  Ptieblo  captured  in 
.fanuarv  ;s  iiaklng  fellow  Americans  to  do 
^-vmething  '  fleclired  John  Noble  to  Rotary 
Club  members  yesterday  at  the  William 
Penn  Hotel 

\Ir  Noble  *-ho  spent  9'^  years  in  a  Soviet 
laoor  camp  asser'ed  that  nobody  In  Amer- 
ica la  concerned  with  what's  ^olng  on  be- 
i-ause  thev  are  too  occupied  with  their  In- 
.ilviuual  existences  to  worry  about  their  fel- 
low American.-;  " 

Then  he  aaded.  "most  Americans  are  too 
husv  to  do  sometalng  about  the  events  that 
are  making  America  the  laughing  slock  of 
•.  ne  wf)rld    ' 

The  P\ieblo."  he  remarked,  is  Just  like 
the  5000  Americans  stUl  in  Soviet  labor 
"amps  today  Only  12  have  managed  to 
escape  since  World  War   II  " 

Slave  -amps  do  exist  Tiidav  contrary  to 
.vhat  manv  .Americans,  such  as  Vice  Presl- 
ilent  Hubert  H  Humplirey  have  thought." 
Mr  Noble  s..!d 

Mr  Noble  was  imprisoned  at  the  end  at 
World  War  U  with  his  lather  in  i  Soviet  labor 
camp  He  had  been  studying  In  Dresden. 
Clerniany     at    the     lutbreak   of    "he   war 

Michael  Komlchak  secretary  of  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Committee  rif  .Mlegheny  County, 
also  spoke  at  this  luncheon  about  the  Cap- 
•ive  Nations  and  introduced  John  Noble 
There  were  ibuut  J30  R.)tarians  :n  utend- 
•ince  They  gave  John  Noble  a  standing  ova- 
tion The  attendance  at  'he  Soldiers  and 
Sailors   Memorial   Hall  was  .ibout  300 

I  From  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  July  15.  19681 
R.MJio  Highlights 
3  p  m  -  Captive  Nations  Week— 1968 
Michael  Komlchak  secretary  -)f  the  Captive 
Nations  Committee  of  .Allegheny  County  will 
speak  on  'he  persecution  of  Ukrainian  Intel- 
lectuals by  the  Russian  Communists  WPIT. 
AM   FM 

'From   the   Pittsburgh   Pre.ss    July    16.    1968, 
Radio  Hichuuhts 
5    15     pm      Captive     Nations     Week — 1968 
Quest.  John  Noble.  WPIT.  AM-PM. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  Prom  the  P'.tuburgh  Press,  July  17.  1968) 
Radio  Highuohts 
7  46  p  III  Captive  Nations  Week — 1968 
Ttie  Rev  Richard  Wurmbrandt  talks  about 
nis  exijerleiice  In  a  Communist  Rumanian 
prison    WPIT,  AM-PM 

;From    '.he   Pittsburgh   Press.   July    18.    iy681 
Radio   Highlights 

7  45  pm  -Captive  Nations  Week  -1968 
The  Georgetown   l^lnlverBltv   Forum    will  dls- 

uss   the   subject      Are   Captive   Nations   StUl 
Captive'     WPIT   AM-FM 

I  From    the   Pittsburgh   Press.   July    19     1968] 
Radio  HiGHtuiHTs 

8  pm  Captive  Nations  Week-  1968  Dr 
Petriis  Dozvarfas.  Consul-Oeneral  of  Lith- 
uania, speaks  on  Captive  Lithuania  ' 
WPIT   AM-FM 

Letteb  to    the    Editor 

The  week  of  July  14-20.  196«— Captive  Na- 
tions Week-  should  especially  mark  a  time  of 
reflection  and  serious  consideration  tor  all 
Americans  EsUablLshed  by  a  Joint  resolution 
of  Con.^ress  In  July  1959  (Public  Law  86  90  i  . 
the  third  week  of  July  has  been  set  ailde  by 
Congress  to  i  .immemorate  the  nations  that 
have  been  tor'ibly  and  ruthlessly  subjugated 
by  Soviet  Russian  imperlo-colonlalUm.  more 
popularly  known  as    Communism 

Beginning  with  the  conquest  and  forced 
incorporation  into  the  Soviet  Union  of  a 
dozen  non-Russian  nations  by  Soviet  Rus- 
sia between  1920  and  1940.  and  continuing  to 
this  very  day.  repeated  attempts  are  being 
made  by  Moscow  to  subvert  other  free 
nations. 

Billions  of  American  dollars  and  thousands 
of  American  lives  have  been  lost  in  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  other  nations  from  being 
added  to  the  list  of  twenty-seven  captive 
nations 

In  line  with  our  own  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Public  Law  86-90  lis  well  as  the 
yearly  Presidential  Proclamations.  Indicate 
the  support  of  the  government  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  freedom  and 
national  independence  for  all  peoples 

If  we  were  to  maintain  this  principle  as 
the  fixed  star  of  our  foreign  fxiUcv  rather 
than  waste  our  energy  on  paper  treaties  and 
confetti  diplomacy.  Immeasurably  more 
could  be  iccompllshed  toward  preserving  our 
own  freedom  :ind  promoting  a  lasting  peace 
unong  nations 

.As  an  alternative  to  the  continued  squan- 
dering of  .American  lives  and  tax  dollars  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  Communism.  "  let  tis 
counter  the  extremely  successful  policy  of 
direct  iggresslon  and  psychopolltlcal  action 
directed  by  Moscow  for  the  subversion  of 
n?.tlons  with  psycho-polltlcal  action  for  free- 
dom for  all  nations. 

In  this  International  Human  Rights  Year. 
a  logical  start  in  this  direction  would  be  to 
Implement  the  themes  of  the  Week  on  this 
Tenth  Observance,  namely  debate  In  the 
U  N  the  subject  of  Soviet  Russian  imperlo- 
colonlallsm.  protest  the  persecution  of  the 
\arlotis  religions  and  intellectuals  In  the  dif- 
ferent nations  within  the  USSR  and  lets,  for 
the  first  time,  review  U  S  policy  toward  the 
USSR 

Walter  Pketka. 


August  2,  19 f]^ 
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HON    MARIO  T    NOTO 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August   1.  1968 

Mr  ROUINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  one 
of  the  great  .strengths  of  our  system  of 
goveminejit  is  that   it  continues  to  at- 


tract outstanding  individuals  from  the 
private  sector  into  public  service.  I  am 
equally  reassured,  however,  when  a  top 
Government  official  elects  to  utilize  his 
talents  and  experience  in  a  nongovern- 
mental capacity 

Following  26  years  of  truly  distin- 
guished and  dedicated  Federal  service 
Mario  T.  Noto  will  soon  assume  !..w 
duties  as  executive  director  of  the  .Air- 
port Security  Council,  an  airline-indu-tty 
organization  established  earlier  this  year 
to  combat  and  prevent  crime  at  niaior 
airports  in  the  New  York  metropohtan 
area 

Bom  and  educated  in  New  York  City. 
Mr.  Noto  was  enKaned  there  in  private 
law  practice  from  1940  to  1942,  when  i.e 
joined  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Nanir- 
alization  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  an  examiner.  Except  for  .i  - 
year  tour  of  wartime  duty  in  the  ?'S 
Air  Force,  his  employment  with  the  l:n- 
misratlon  and  Naturalization  Ser\ice  .is 
been  continuous  to  this  date 

Through  the  years  Mr.  Noto  assun.-d 
posts  of  increasingly  trreater  respiVi-i- 
bllity  with  the  INS.  and  in  1962  he  -.vas 
appointed  A.ssociate  Commissioner  i  ;• 
Oji^rations,  his  t>resent  position  Since 
1963.  he  has  also  .served  as  consultant 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Cultural  Affair.'; 

My  responsibilities  for  Immigration 
and  naturalization  matters  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  brought  about  an 
early  and  c'.ose  association  with  Mr  Noto. 
He  IS  a  man  of  Integrity  and  compassion, 
and  has  demonstrated  remarkable  ad- 
ministrative skills 

His  mvnad  friends  and  associates  in 
Washington  will  mi.ss  Mario  We  wi.sh 
him  continued  .sucre.ss  as  he  undertakes 
new  and  challenzins  responsibilities  in 
his  jiative  New  York  City 


HENRY  CJONZALEZ  WARS  ON 
PROFITEERS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Auaust  2.  1968 

Mr  RYAN  Mr.  S'^eaker.  I  am  plea.>ed 
to  note  that  the  excellent  work  of  our 
colleague  and  pood  friend  from  Texas, 
Henry  Gonz.\lez.  in  combating  war  prof- 
iteering has  not  eone  unnoticed  In  my 
home  city  of  New  York.  The  New  York 
Post  of  July  9  ran  an  editorial  entitled 
One  Man  .-  War  m  rrcocnltion  of  Con- 
gressman Gonzalez'  elTorts. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  Poet,  July  9.  1968; 
O.vE  Man  s  War 

This,  also,  is  where  we  came  in.  courtesy 
of  Rep   Henry  D   Gonzalez  iD-Tex  )  : 

Ts  It  somehow  okay  for  some  defense  sup- 
pllerr  to  reap  extraordinary  profits  from  this 
iVletnami  war  amid  the  safety  and  affluence 
of  home  while  thousands  of  American  nii-n 
are  called  upon  to  make  the  supreme  sacr- 
flce  for  their  country  In  the  Par  Easf" 

Rep  Gonzalez,  with  no  assistance  from  the 
AdnUnlstratlon.  has  been  pushing  a  quiet 
rourageous  war  of  his  own  against  the  late^; 
land  greatest  I  generation  of  war  profiteer- 
a  breed  which  is  .ilways  with  us.  like  the 
locusts,  and  which  unlike  the  locusts  always 


,,,r,veB  in  season  or  out.  •■Merchants  of 
nl,  ih  they  called  them  In  the  19308-and 
t^„  of  thatera  can  forget  the  vivid  advertls- 
*e  campaign  against  them  featuring  a 
d'  o,ered  baby  on  a  chopplng-block?  Harry 
Vn  man  rose  to  prominence  Investigating 
..'..m  in  World  War  II  Arthur  Miller  wrot« 
.  ••  ,v  entitled  All  Our  Sons  " 
'nut  nothlnc  much  has  changed  except  vol- 
me  of  business  and  -sophistication,  as  It 
,'s  termed  of  weaponry— the  kind  that  can 
."oohistlcate  ihf  planet  out  of  existence. 

For  his  part  Rep  Gonzalez  is  urging  the 
H  ,u.se  to  rteFtabllsh  a  war  Investigating 
aMiimitlee  such  as  the  one  Truman  led  as 
I  .senator  He  is  calling  for  a  law  on  uniform 
\nountlng  svstems  He  has  managed  to 
'^v  ire  passage  in  the  House  of  a  bill,  now 
VI' tJ  before  the  Senate,  to  extend  the  life 
■,f"the  watchdog  Renegotiation  Board  for 
•»i'ee  venrs;  the  board  has  already  recaptured 
V-..>st  $2.000  000.000  m  excess  profits,  and 
..x-cnslon  of  its  life  was  opposed  by  the  Na- 
r/'.il  Assn  of  Manufacturers,  the  Chamber 
,,;  (  ..mmercp,  the  wild  blue  yonderers  of  the 
Ap'  spucp  Industries  A?sn 

No  dotihf  there  wa.-;  a  nettlesome  Rep. 
Cn.i./alez  back  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
pirte  Julius  Caesar,  Alexander  the  Great  He 
didn't  get  into  the  history  books.  It's  time 
on.'  did 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Knowing  the  fine  results  of  the  Maine 
partners,  I  enthusiastically  endorsed  the 
partners  of  the  Alliance  concept,  which  now 
includes  similar  partnerships  in  3o  other 
US.  States  with  counterpart  partnerships  m 
15  Latin  American  countries 

I  sincerely  commend  the  Partners  of  the 
'Vlllance  program  to  you  and  hope  you  will 
encourage  the  partners  in  your  home  States 
and  give  them  strong  b.ickmg  irom  your 
respective  offices.  Believe  me.  they  are  mak- 
ing a  splendid  contribution  to  hemispheric 
harmony  and  richly  deserve  yovir  help 
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THE    ADMINISTRATION:     LACK    OF 
EFFORT.    LACK    OF    SUCCESS 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 

HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuradav.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  24. 
1968,  Maine's  outstanding  Gtov.  Kenneth 
M  CurtLs  delivered  a  statement  on  the 
National  Association  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  to  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

Crovprnor  Curt's  led  the  program  de- 
velopment t*ajn  that  over  a  year  ago 
vLsitPd  Maine's  partner  State,  Rio  Grande 
de  Norte  in  northeast  Brazil.  Since  that 
time  Maine  has  sent  a  number  of  tech- 
nicians in  various  fields  to  assist  in  the 
ripM'lopment  and  education  of  its  Bra- 
zilian partner,  while  Rio  Grande  de  Norte 
has  made  many  contributions  to  Maine 
in  the  areas  of  culture  and  language. 

I  am  fuUv  in  support  of  this  program. 
and  am  proud  that  Maine  is  among  the 
leading  States  in  the  broad  range  of  ac- 
ti\1ties  undertaken  by  private  groups  and 
organizations  under  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  prcpram.  At  this  time  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Record  Governor  Curtis' 
.statement  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leaeues: 

I  .m  pleased  to  t.ike  this  opportunity  to 
let  vou  fellow  Governors  know  how  I  feel 
.■bout  the  work  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
are  doing  in  cemcntme  strong  and  worth- 
while relationships  between  private  citizens 
of  the  U  S.  and  Latin  America,  Let  me  tell 
vou  a  little  nbout  it: 

The  State  of  Maine  joined  the  partners 
movement  almost  a  vear  ago.  pairing  with 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  in  Brazil. 
We  have  done  great  things  for  them  and 
have  received  cooperation  from  them.  One  of 
the  most  important  results  has  been  stlmu- 
latmc  personal  relationships  between  New 
Enelanders'  and  Brazilians'.  I  found  It  very 
satisfactorv  and  rewarding  to  personally  visit 
w'.th  our  partners  m  Brazil  and  to  take  part 
ill  planning  the  partnership  program.  It  was 
.1  t'reat  thrill  to  me  to  experience  for  myself 
the  warmth  of  these  friendships  developed 
through  the  partners  activities. 


OF    OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  juxtapose  several  statements 
which  pointedly  show  the  lack  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
carry  out  its  pollt'cal  promises. 

In  the  annual  message  on  the  state  ol 
the  Union,  January  8,  1934,  President 
Johnson  addressed  the  Cons  re  ss  and  the 
American  people  and  promised  that  all 
his  grandiose  programs  could  be  ac- 
complished without  an  increase  m 
spending;  In  fact,  they  could  be  brought 
to  pass  with  a  reduction  in  spending. 

Here  is  the  actual  statement,  taken 
from  the  Public  Papers  of  the  Pres- 
idents 1 

All  this  and  more  can  and  must  be  done 
(he  refers  to  the  poverty  war,  unemployment. 
health  needs  of  the  elderly,  transportation 
and  transit  problems,  foreign  aid.  housing. 
library  faculties,  and  hospitalization  in  the 
previous  paragraph).  It  can  be  done  by  this 
summer,  and  it  can  be  done  without  any  in- 
crease in  spending.  In  fact,  under  the  budget 
that  I  shall  shortly  submit,  it  can  be  done 
With  an  actual  reduction  in  Federal  expen- 
ditures and  Federal  employment 

In  1965  the  budget  was  In  deficit  S3.4 
billion  at  $97  billion.  The  press  has  just 
this  week  reported  that  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1968  was  out  of  balance  by 
some  $25  billion  and  that  rather  than 
cut  Federal  expenditures  by  the  S6  bil- 
lion required  under  the  provisions  voted 
under  the  tax  Increase,  the  admlnstra- 
tion  has  increased  expenditures  by  S2.5 

billion. 

And  for  Federal  employment  the  story 
Is  the  same.  In  June  1964  there  were 
2  481,582  persons  on  the  Federal  pay- 
roll, in  12  months  the  number  had  In- 
creased by  22.582  and  as  of  June  of  this 
year  there  were  over  20  percent  more 
ioersons  on  the  public  dole:  the  figure 
was  3,026.376. 

There  has  been  a  lack  of  eilort  even 
at  being  sincere,  let  alone  at  carrying 
out  these  administrative  promises. 

On  top  of  it  all,  the  President  stated 
In  this  1964  address  that  "for  his  part 
he  promised  "a  progressive  administra- 
tion which  Is  efficient,  and  lionest  and 

frussil " 

So  there  will  be  no  doubt.  I  submU  the 
full  text  for  the  Record  : 

Annual  Message  to  the  Cotcgress  on  the 

Statis  of  the  Union.  Janv art  8.  1964 

I  As  delivered  in  person  before  a  joint  session) 

Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  President.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  my   fellow  Americans,  I 


will    be    brief,    for    our    time    is    necessarily 
short  and  our  agenda  is  already  long. 

Last  vears  congressional  session  was  the 
longest  "  in  peacetime  history.  With  that 
loundatioii,  let  us  work  together  to  make 
this  year'b  session  the  best  in  the  Natioii  s 
historv. 

Let  this  session  of  Congresi^  be  known  ;is 
the  session  which  did  more  lor  civil  rights 
than  the  last  hundred  sessions  combined;  us 
the  session  v.-hich  enacted  the  most  t.r- 
reiching  tax  cut  of  our  time:  as  the  .'^es.Mon 
which  declared  all-out  war  en  human  poverty 
and  uneniplo-ment  in  these  United  States; 
as  t!ie  session  which  finally  recognized  the 
health  needs  of  .ill  our  older  citizens;  as  the 
se-^'ion  which  reformed  our  tangled  trans- 
port ition  and  -rHnsil  policies;  as  the  .session 
which  achieved  the  most  effective,  efficient 
foreian  aid  prceram  ever,  and  as  the  ses- 
sion which  helped  n  build  more  homes,  more 
schools  more  libnTles.  .md  more  hospitals 
than  any  single  se.-^sion  of  Congress  in  the 
hist  )rv  of  our  Republic 

All  this  and  more  can  and  must  be  done 
It  can  be  done  by  this  summer,  and  it  can 
be  done  withr.ut  anv  increase  m  spending. 
In  lact  under  the  budget  that  I  shall  shortly 
suomit,  it  can  he  done  with  an  actual  reduc- 
tion in  Feder.il  expenditures  and  Federal 
emplovment 

We  have  m  r.^P4  a  unique  opportunity  and 
obligation—to  p-.ovo  the  success  of  our  sys- 
tem to  disprove  those  cynicj;  and  crit.cs  at 
home  and  abroad  who  question  our  purpose 
and  our  compel  eiice 

If  we  fall  if  we  iritter  and  fumble  away 
our  opportunitv  m  needless,  .senseless  qu.ir- 
rels  between  l>-mocrats  ,-.nd  Republicans,  or 
Ijetween  lue  Hoiise  and  the  Senate,  or  ije- 
tvk-een  ihe  South  and  North,  or  between  the 
Congress  and  the  administration,  then  his- 
torv will  rightfully  judge  us  harshly,  BtJt 
:f  \ve  succeed,  if  we  can  achieve  the.se  goals 
by  lorjing  n;  this  country  a  greater  sense  of 
unicjn,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  l..ke  lull 
satisfaction  m  the  State  of  the  Union 


n 
Hero  in  the  c  .lujress  vou  cai-.  demonstrate 
effective'  legi'iative  leadership  by  discharg- 
ing ih»  publK  business  with  claritv  and  dis- 
patch voting  each  important  propo.sal  up.  or 
voting  It  dovk-n,  but  at  least  bringing  ;t  to  a 
fair  and  a  final  vote. 

Let  us  carrv  forward  the  plan-  and  pro- 
grams of  John  Fitzgerald  Kenned v— not  be- 
catiso  of  our  sorrow  c  r  symnathy  but  because 
thev  are  right 

In  his  memorv  todav.  I  especially  ask  all 
members  of  mv  own  polUical  faith,  in  this 
election  vear,  to  put  vour  countrv  ahead  of 
your  party,  and  to  always  debate  principles; 
never  debate  personalities. 

For  mv  part.  I  pledge  a  progressive  ad- 
ministration which  is  efficient,  and  honest 
and  frugal.  The  budget  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  shortly  is  in  full  accord  with 
this  pledge 

It  win  cut  our  deficit  in  half— from  $10 
billion  to  $4,900  million  It  will  be.  In  propor- 
tion to  our  national  output  the  smallest 
budget  since  1951 

Tt  win  call  for  a  substantial  reduction  in 
Fe"deral  emplovment.  a  feat  accomplished 
onlv  once  before  in  the  last  10  years,  'While 
maintaining  the  full  strength  of  our  combat 
defenses  it  will  call  for  the  lowest  number 
of  civilian  personnel  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  since  1950 

It  win  call  for  total  expenditures  of 
$97  900  million— compared  to  $98,400  million 
for  the  current  year,  a  reduction  of  niore 
than  .5500  million  It  will  call  for  new  obll- 
gatlonal  authority  of  $103,800  mlUloii- 
reductlon  of  more  than  $4  billion  below  last 
vear's  request  of  $107,900  million 
'  But  It  is  not  a  standstill  budget,  for  Amer- 
ica cannot  afford  to  stand  still  Our  popula- 
tion Is  growing.  Our  economy  Is  more  com- 
plex Our  peoples  needs  are  expanding. 

But  by  closing  down  obsolete  Installations, 
by  curtailing  less  urgent  programs,  by  cut- 
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ting  btuA  where  cutting  back  seetna  to  be 
wise,  by  InaUtlng  on  »  dollar's  worth  for  a 
dollar  spent.  I  am  able  to  recommend  In  thU 
reduced  budget  the  moet  Federal  support 
In  history  for  education,  for  health,  for  re- 
training the  unemployed,  and  for  helping 
the  economically  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped 

This  budget,  and  this  years  legislative 
program,  are  designed  to  help  each  and  every 
American  citizen  fulfill  hu  basic  hope* — 
hU  hopes  for  a  fair  chance  to  make  good. 
hU  hopes  for  fair  play  from  the  law  hU 
hopea  for  a  full-time  Job  on  full-time  pay 
his  hopes  for  a  decent  home  for  his  family 
m  a  decent  community  his  hopes  for  a  good 
school  for  hU  children  with  jftood  teachers, 
and  his  hopes  for  security  when  faced  with 
sickness  or  unemployment  or  old  age 
III 
Unfortunately,  many  .Americana  live  on 
the  outskirts  of  hope- -some  because  of  their 
poverty,  and  some  because  of  their  color, 
and  all  too  many  because  if  both  Our  task 
Is  to  help  replace  their  despair  with  oppor- 
tunity 

This  fiMimlnlstratlon  today  here  and  now 
declares  upcondltlonal  war  >n  poverty  in 
America  I  urge  this  Congress  .-ind  all  Amer- 
icans CO  Join  with  me  In  that  effort 

It  will  not  be  \  short  ir  easy  struggle  no 
3ini{!e  weapon  or  stratei<y  will  suffice  but 
we  shall  not  rest  unai  rhat  war  Is  won  The 
richest  Nation  on  earth  L-an  .afford  to  win  It 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  it  One  thousand 
dollars  invested  In  salvaging  .m  vmemplov- 
able  youth  '-od.iy  can  return  440  000  or  more 
m  his  lifetime 

Poverty  Is  a  national  problem  requiring 
improved  national  organization  and  support 
But  this  attack  to  be  effective,  must  also  be 
ori^mized  .it  fhe  State  and  the  local  level  and 
must  be  supptjrted  and  directed  by  State  and 
l.jca;  efforts 

P  ir  the  war  against  poverty  will  not  be 
won  here  m  Washington  It  must  be  won 
1:1  -he  tleld  in  everv  private  home,  m  every 
public  office,  from  the  courthouse  to  the 
White  House 

The  program  I  shall  propose  will  empha- 
size this  coo')eratlve  approach  to  help  that 
one-flfth  of  ,iU  Amerlcaji  families  with  in- 
comes too  small  to  even  meet  their  basic 
needs 

Our  chief  weapons  In  a  more  pinpointed 
attack  wi:i  be  better  schools,  and  better 
health,  and  better  h  imes,  and  belter  training. 
and  better  job  oppt)rtunltles  ui  help  more 
Americans,  especially  vounK  Americans,  es- 
cape from  squiUor  and  misery  and  unemploy- 
ment rolls  where  other  citizens  help  to  carry 
them 

Very  often  a  lack  of  Jobs  and  money  is  nut 
the  cause  of  poverty  but  the  symptom  The 
cause  may  lie  deeper — in  our  failure  to  ?ive 
our  fellow  citizens  a  fair  chance  to  develop 
their  own  capacities,  in  a  lack  of  education 
and  training,  in  a  lack  if  medical  care  and 
housing  m  a  lack  of  decent  conamunilles  in 
which  to  live  and  bring  up  their  children 

Bt  whatever  the  cause  our  Joint  Federal- 
local  effort  must  pursue  poverty,  pursue  '.t 
wherever  It  exists-  In  city  slums  and  small 
towns,  m  .'sharecropper  shacks  or  in  migrant 
worker  camps,  on  Indian  Reservations, 
among  whites  as  well  as  Nek;rr>es.  among  tlie 
young  ,id  well  as  the  aged.  In  the  boom  towns 
and  in  the  depressed  ireaa 

Our  aim  Is  not  only  to  relieve  the  symptom 
of  poverty,  but  to  cure  it  and.  above  all,  to 
prevent  it.  No  single  piece  of  legislation, 
however,  is  going  to  suffice. 

We  will  launch  a  special  effort  In  the 
chronically  distressed  areas  of   .Appalachia 

We  must  expand  our  small  but  our  suc- 
cessful   area    redevelopment    program 

We  must  enact  youth  employment  legisla- 
tion to  put  Jobless,  aimless,  helpless  young- 
sters to  work  on  useful  projects 

We  must  distribute  more  food  to  the  needy 
through  a  broader  food  stamp  program. 
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We  must  create  a  National  Service  Corps 
to  help  the  ec.nomlcally  handicapped  if  our 
own  country  as  the  Pe*ce  Corps  now  helps 
those  abroad 

We  must  modernize  our  unemployment  In- 
surance and  establish  a  high-level  commis- 
sion on  automation  If  we  have  the  brain 
power  to  invent  these  machines,  we  have  the 
brain  power  to  make  certain  that  they  are 
a  boon  and  nut  a  bane  to  humanity 

We  must  extend  the  coverage  of  our  mini- 
mum wage  laws  to  more  than  2  million 
Workers  now  lacking  this  basic  protection  of 
purrha»lni{  power 

We  must,  by  including  special  school  aid 
funds  as  part  of  our  education  program.  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  leaching  training,  and 
counseling  in  our  hardest  hit  areas 

We  must  build  more  libraries  in  every  area 
and  more  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  under 
the  Hlll-Bur.on  Act,  and  train  more  nvirses 
to  staff  them 

We  must  provide  hospital  Insurance  for 
our  older  citizens  financed  by  every  worker 
and  hlb  t-mployer  under  Social  Security, 
contributing  no  more  than  11  a  month  dur- 
ing the  employee  s  working  career  to  protect 
hlin  m  nis  old  age  in  a  dignified  manner 
without  cost  to  the  Treasury,  against  the 
devasUtlng  hardship  of  prolonged  or  re- 
peated Illness 

We  must  .IS  .1  part  of  a  revised  hoxislng 
and  urban  renewal  proifram  give  more  help 
to  those  displaced  by  slum  i-learance  provide 
more  housing  for  our  p<»ir  and  our  elderly, 
and  seek  as  our  ulilniale  ktoal  m  our  tree 
enterprise  system  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family 

We  must  help  obtain  more  modern  mass 
transit  within  our  communing  as  well  as 
low-cost    transportation   between    them 

Above  all  we  must  release  »I1  billion  ol 
tax  reduction  into  the  private  ^pending 
stream  to  create  new  Jobs  .md  new  markets 
m  every  area  of  this  land 

!V 

These  progranvs  are  obviously  not  for  the 
poor  or  'he  underprlvlle«etl  alone  Every 
American  will  benefit  by  the  extension  of 
scx-ial  security  to  cover  the  hospital  costs  of 
their  aged  parents  Kvery  American  com- 
munity will  benftt  from  the  construction  or 
mLKlernl/.atlon  of  schools,  libraries  hospitals, 
and  nursing  homes,  from  the  training  of 
more  nurses  and  from  the  Improvement  of 
urban  renewal  in  public  transit  And  every 
individual  American  taxpayer  and  every 
corporate  taxpayer  will  benefit  from  the 
earliest  fxisslble  passage  of  the  pending 
tax  bill  from  both  the  new  investment  It 
will  bring  and  the  new  Jobs  that  It  will 
create 

That  tax  bill  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
for  a  year  Now  we  need  action  The  new 
budget  clearly  allows  It  Our  taxpayers  surely 
deserve  it  Our  economy  strongly  demands  it 
And  every  month  of  delay  dilutes  Its  benefits 
in  1964  for  consumption,  for  Investment,  and 
for  employment. 

For  until  the  bill  Is  signed,  its  Investment 
Incentives  cannot  be  deemed  certain,  and  the 
withholding  rate  cannot  be  reduced  and  the 
most  damaging  and  devastating  thing  you 
can  do  to  any  businessman  In  America  Is  to 
keep  him  In  doubt  and  to  keep  him  guess- 
ing on  what  our  tax  policy  is  And  I  say  that 
we  should  now  reduce  to  14  percent  Instead 
of  15  percent  our  withholding  rate 

I  therefore  urge  the  Congress  to  take  final 
action  on  this  bill  by  the  first  of  February, 
If  at  all  possible  For  however  proud  we  may 
be  of  the  unprecedented  progress  of  our  free 
enterprise  economy  over  the  last  :3  years,  we 
should  not  and  we  cannot  t^rmlt  it  to  pause. 

In  1983.  for  the  first  time  in  history,  we 
crossed  the  70  million  Job  mark,  but  we  will 
soon  need  more  than  75  million  Jobs  In  1983 
our  gross  national  product  reached  the  4600 
bllUon  level-  •100  billion  higher  than  when 
we  took  office  But  it  easily  could  and  It 
should  be  still  $30  billion  higher  today  than 
It  Is. 
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Wages  and  profits  and  family  Income  ir« 
also  at  their  highest  levels  In  history-  ut 
I  would  remind  you  that  4  million  workers 
and  13  percent  of  our  industrial  capacltv  .ire 
still  Idle  today. 

We  need  a  tax  cut  now  to  keep  this  c  •  ji- 
try  moving. 

V 

For  our  goal  Is  not  merely  to  spread  the 
work  Our  goal  is  to  create  more  Jobs  I  ije- 
lleve  the  enactment  of  a  36-hour  week  w^  .M 
sharply  Increase  coats,  would  Invite  Inflation, 
would  impair  our  ability  to  compete,  und 
merely  share  instead  of  creating  employment 
But  I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  46-  or  50- 
hour  week  in  those  Industries  where  consist- 
ently excessive  use  of  overtime  causes  in- 
creased unemployment. 

So.  therefore,  I  recommend  legislation  .»u- 
thorlzlng  the  creation  of  a  tripartite  indus- 
try committee  to  determine  on  an  Indu.s'rv- 
by-lndustry  basis  as  to  where  a  higher  pen,  Ity 
rate  for  overtime  would  increase  Job  open- 
ings without  unduly  Increasing  costs  ind 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  such  hUher 
rates 

VT 

Let  me  make  one  principle  of  this  admin- 
istration abundantly  clear  All  of  these  in- 
creased opportunities-  In  employment  in 
education,  m  housing,  and  In  every  fieM— 
must  be  open  to  Americans  of  every  color. 
\s  far  as  the  writ  of  Federal  law  will  run, 
we  must  abolish  not  some,  but  all  racial  cils- 
crlmlnallon  For  this  is  not  merely  an  ■  c- 
nomlc  Issue  or  a  social,  political,  or  li/er- 
natlonal  Issue  It  is  a  moral  Issue,  ar.ri  it 
must  be  met  by  the  passage  this  sess;.  ,  if 
the  bill   now  pending  In  the  House 

All  members  of  the  public  shoxild  ae 
equal  access  to  facilities  open  to  the  put  ;;c 
All  members  of  the  public  should  be  equ  lUy 
eligible  for  Federal  benefits  that  are  ttn.Hiccd 
by  the  public  All  memt)ers  of  the  puoUc 
should  have  an  equal  chance  to  vote  for  i  lo- 
llc  officials  and  to  send  their  children  to  i  .xkI 
public  schools  and  to  contribute  their  'I- 
ents  to  the  public  good. 

Today  .\merlcans  of  all  races  stand  -:6e 
by  ?lde  in  Berlin  and  in  Viet  Nam  Thev  :.d 
side  by  side  In  Korea  Surely  they  can  work 
and  eat  and  travel  side  by  side  In  their  .vr. 
country. 

vn 

We  must  also  lift  by  legislation  the  bars  of 
discrimination  against  those  who  seek  entry 
Into  our  country,  particularly  those  who  have 
much  needed  skills  and  those  Joining  -heir 
families 

In  establishing  preferences,  a  nation  that 
was  built  by  the  Immigrants  of  all  lands  can 
ask  those  who  now  seek  admission:  ■Wtiat 
can  you  do  for  our  country"  But  we  shO'Jld 
not  ije  asking  "In  what  country  were  vou 
born''" 


For  our  ultimate  goal  is  a  world  with-.it 
war.  a  world  made  safe  for  diversity.  In  which 
all  men.  goods,  and  ideas  can  freely  mcxe 
acr<">ss  every  border  and  every  boundary. 

We  must  advance  toward  this  goal  in  1964 
in  at  least  10  different  ways,  not  as  partis.xns 
but  as  patriots 

First,  we  must  maintain — and  our  reduced 
defense  budget  will  maintain— that  marcir. 
of  military  safety  and  superiority  obtair.-d 
through  3  years  of  steadily  Increasing  b<'r. 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  our  stralec : 
our  conventional,  and  our  antlguerrii'-.i 
forces  In  1964  we  will  be  better  prepared 
than  ever  before  to  defend  the  cause  of  fref- 
dom.  whether  It  Is  threatened  by  outnc:  • 
aggression  or  by  the  Infiltration  practiced  '  '■ 
those  In  Hanoi  and  Havana,  who  ship  arms 
and  men  across  International  borders  '  -> 
foment  Insurrection.  And  we  must  continue 
to  use  that  strength  as  John  Kennedy  used 
It  In  the  Cuban  crisis  and  for  the  test  ban 
treaty— to  demonstrate  both  the  futility  f 
nuclear  war  and  the  powlbllltlea  of  lasting 
peace. 


Second,  we  must  take  new  steps — and  we 
shall  make  new  proposals  at  Oeneva— to- 
ward the  control  and  the  eventual  abolition 
If  irms  Even  in  the  absence  of  agreement, 
we  must  not  stockpile  arms  beyond  our  needs 
„r  seek  an  excess  of  military  power  that  could 
K«   -rovocatlve    as   well    as   wasteful. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  In  this  fiscal  year  we 
,re  cutting  back  our  production  of  enriched 
uranium  by  26  percent.  We  are  shutting 
down  four  plutonlum  piles.  We  are  closing 
many  nonessential  military  Installations. 
And  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  today  call  on 
our  .i.iversarles  to  do  the  same. 

mird  we  must  make  increased  use  of  our 
'ood  as  an  Instrument  of  peace— making  It 
aval'  ible  bv  sale  or  trade  or  loan  or  dona- 
•lon  to  hungry  people  In  all  nations  which 
[f\\  .IS  of  their  needs  and  accept  proper  condi- 
tions of  distribution 

Fourth,  we  must  assure  our  pre-eminence 
in  tl.e  peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space. 
fCK-using  on  an  expedition  to  the  moon  In  this 
dpcatie— in  cooperation  with  other  powers  If 
nossit'le.  alone  If  necessary. 

n-'h  we  miist  expand  world  trade.  Hav- 
me  "ecognlzed  In  the  Act  of  1962  that  we 
must  >uiy  as  well  as  sell,  we  now  expect  our 
trading  partners  to  recognize  that  we  must 
sell  s  well  as  biij/.  We  are  willing  to  give 
then^  competitive  access  to  our  market,  ask- 
inff     nly   that   they  do  the  same  for  us. 

Slx'h  we  must  continue,  through  such 
measures  as  the  Interest  equalization  tax,  as 
well  s  the  cooperation  of  other  nations,  our 
recent  progress  toward  balancing  our  inter- 
natii'i'.al  accoiints. 

Thl.^  administration  must  and  will  pre- 
serve the  present  gold  value  of  the  dollar. 
Seventh  we  must  become  better  neighbors 
»1th  -.he  free  states  of  the  Americas,  working 
with  -he  councils  of  the  OAS.  with  a  stronger 
.Mliai.ce  for  FTogress.  and  with  all  the  men 
and  women  of  this  hemisphere  who  really 
believe  in  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Eighth  we  must  strengthen  the  ability  of 
free  nations  everywhere  to  develop  their  in- 
dependence and  raise  their  standard  of  liv- 
ing md  thereby  frustrate  those  who  prey 
on  poverty  and  "chaos.  To  do  this,  the  rich 
must  help  the  poor— and  we  must  do  our 
part  We  must  achieve  a  more  rigorous  ad- 
ministration of  our  development  assist- 
ance, -.vlth  larger  roles  for  private  Investors, 
for  other  Industrialized  nations,  and  for 
international  agencies  and  for  the  recipient 
nations  themselves. 

Nlnn  we  must  strengthen  our  Atlantic 
,nd  r::rific  partnerships,  maintain  our  alli- 
ances .md  make  the  United  Nations  a  more 
effective  instrument  for  national  independ- 
pnce     Md   international  order. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  we  must  develop  with 
uur  U.OK  new  means  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  facing  dan- 
ger boldly  wherever  danger  exists,  but  being 
equally  bold  in  our  search  for  new  agree- 
ments which  can  enlarge  the  hopes  of  all, 
while  ■  iolatlng  the  Interests  of  none. 

In  ^nort.  I  would  say  to  the  Congress  that 
we  must  be  constantly  prepared  for  the 
worst  and  constantly  acting  for  the  best. 
We  must  be  strong  enough  to  win  any  war. 
and  V  e  must  be  wise  enough  to  prevent  one. 
We  ..hall  neither  act  as  aggressors  nor 
tolerate  acts  of  aggression.  We  Intend  to 
bur>-  no  one.  and  we  do  not  intend  to  be 
buried 

We  can  fight.  If  we  must,  as  we  have 
fought  before,  but  we  pray  that  we  will  never 
have  10  fight  again. 

IX 

Mv  ttood  friends  and  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans In  these  last  7  sorrowful  weeks,  we 
have  learned  anew  that  nothing  Is  so  en- 
during as  faith,  and  nothing  is  so  degrading 
as  hate 

John  Kennedy  was  a  victim  of  hate,  but  he 
was  also  a  great  builder  of  faith — faith  In 
our  fellow  Americana,  whatever  their  creed 
or  their  color  or  their  station  In  lUe;  faith 
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In  the  future  of  man,  whatever  his  divi- 
sions and  differences. 

This  faith  was  echoed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  On  every  continent  and  In  every 
land  to  which  Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  traveled, 
we  found  faith  and  hope  and  love  toward 
this  land  of  America  and  toward  our  people. 

So  I  ask  you  now  In  the  Congress  and  In 
the  country  to  join  with  me  in  expressing 
and  fulfilling  that  faith  In  working  for  a 
nation,  a  nation  that  Is  free  from  want  and 
a  world  that  Is  free  from  hate— a  world  of 
peace  and  Justice,  and  freedom  and  abun- 
dance, for  our  time  and  for  all  time  to  come. 
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KAIMUKI  HIGH  SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1968 


Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
ceived numerous  requests  for  copies  of  a 
speech  I  gave  to  the  graduating  class 
of  1968,  Kaimuki  High  School.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  In  the  hope  that  this  .<=peech 
will  also  have  some  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House.  I  submit  it  fcr 
the  Record. 

Speech  by  Representative  Patsy  T  Mink  to 
THE  Kaimuki  High  .School  Graduating 
Class  op  1968,  June  7.  1968 
To  the  graduating  seniors,  your  parents. 
teachers  and  friends:  I  am  calling  you  to- 
night from  my  hotel  room  overlooking  Fifth 
Avenue  just  a  few  blocks  from  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  where  the  body  of  our  beloved 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  lies  I  went  to 
the  Cathedral  this  evening  to  pay  my  last 
respects  to  this  man  that  I  admired  and  re- 
spected so  very  much.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands have  filed  past  his  bier  today  In  silent 
homage  to  this  young  man  who  symbolized 
for  us  the  hope  and  dreams  of  a  better  Amer- 
ica m  Peace  and  where  human  dignity  be- 
came a  way  of  life. 

When  he  was  alive  thousands  sought  just 
to  touch  him  as  though  to  do  so  would  in 
some  way  transfuse  our  bodies  with  new  vigor 
and  our  minds  with  greater  courage  to  con- 
tinue working  for  the  betterment  of  human- 
ity, for  the  poor  and  the  less  fortunate  in  our 

society. 

When  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  was  assas- 
sinated. I  thought,  then,  that  the  grief  we 
were  being  asked  to  bear  was  more  than  we 
oould  suffer;  but  now  with  Robert  Kennedy 
gone  too.  It  seems  for  me  at  least  that  we 
have'  been  cast  adrift;  and  with  the  tears 
turned  to  a  numbing  pain.  I  wonder  why  we 
are  being  punished  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Why  must  the  good  be  trod  upon  and  placed 
beneath  the  sod  Into  eternity  when  the  good 
Is  yet  to  triumph  In  this  land?  Why  must  our 
inspiration  come  from  those  who  lie  as  our 
fallen  heroes?  Why  does  It  seem  that  only 
the  bland,  the  simple,  the  unexciting,  the 
mediocre  live  unendangered? 

It  Is  so  dlfBcult  for  me  to  try,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  my  personal  agony,  to  translate  this 
grief  Into  a  lesson  which  you  might  carry 
with  you  and  which  might  strengthen  your 
resolve  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy each  day  of  yotir  lives  as  you  grow  to 
love  your  country  and  to  have  the  warmth 
and  compassion  for  all  of  Its  people,  as  he 

did. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  grieve  his  death,  for 
to  do  only  that  is  to  fall  to  understand  why 
his  life  was  so  Important.  As  we  mourn  with 
this  shattered  and  shocked  nation  and.  for 
that  matter,  with  the  world  because  he  was 
loved  by  everyone  who  came  to  know  him, 
we  must  see  what  It  was  that  he  was  trying 


to  do  that  so  deeply  moved  and  inspired  the 
millions  who  became  his  admirers. 

1  believe  that  there  is  still  hope  In  our 
country:  that  we  do  not  need  to  be  content 
with  mediocrity;  that  we  do  have  the  right 
to  hitch  our  stars  to  the  heavens  and  strive 
for  excellence;  that  we  do  have  the  innate 
goodness  to  recognize  evil  and  demagoguery 
and  to  see  that  right  shall  overcome  all  ob- 
stacles and  succeed. 

I  believe  all  this  because  you  are  and  you 
must  be  that  hope  if  this  nation  Is  to  re- 
semble in  your  future  what  It  set  out  to  be 
200  years  ago. 

Your  work  and  mine  Is,  doubtless,  more 
difficult  today  than  it  was  yesterday,  for  In 
the  yesterday  we  could  so  easily  forfeit  our 
roles  as  citizens  in  a  democracy  by  simply 
saying  to  ourselves  that  our  leaders  could 
guide  us  over  the  rough  and  troubled  waters 
and  gain  for  us  the  progress  that  each  new 
generation  demands. 

Today  we  know  of  the  fralUty  of  our 
bodies  that  one  simple  bullet  could  end  Its 
throbbing  vitality  forever  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, believe  In  only  one  man  and  expect  that 
he  alone  has  the  'burden  to  correct  all  the 
wTongs  still  perpetrated  upon  our  fellow 
citizens.  For  If  we  did  that,  his  death  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  direction  which  was  his 
claim  to  greatness. 

It  Isn't  easy  to  understand  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  America,  or  to  try  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  these  events  which  have 
stirred  this  nation.  But  I  want  you  to  know 
that  from  where  1  stand  there  is  nothing 
more  important  to  vou  and  I.  as  Americans, 
than  the  course  that  we  shall  lake  to  pre- 
serve our  freedoms,  to  make  this  society  more 
Just,  and  to  save  the  future  generations  from 
the  ravages  of  war  and  internal  strife. 

You  have  labored  long  at  your  studies,  and 
I  know  that  you  are  Impatient  to  leave  and 
to  continue  on  vour  separate  way*  I  hopo 
that  you  will  accept  what  I  have  to  say  here 
todav  as  a  simple  message  of  hope  from  one 
who  "has  felt  that  life  can  be  more  meaning- 
ful when  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal. 
Your  commencement  Is  a  time  for  begin- 
ning. It  is  a  time  for  renewal.  It  is  a  time  to 
make  decisions  about  the  course  of  life  that 
each  of  vou  will  pursue  I  am  confident  that 
vour  decisions  respecting  your  personal  lives 
win  be  well-made.  I  am  equally  confident 
that  these  decisions  will  Include  a  role  for 
yourselves  In  the  shaping  of  our  country's 
destiny  To  this  end  I  want  to  discuss  with 
you  the  -star"  to  which  I  have  set  my  goals 
and  hope  that  you  will  do  the  same 

Some  of  vou  will  be  immediately  enter.ng 
military  service  I  hope  and  pray  that  you 
shall  never  see  battle  or  know  the  aeony  of 
combat-  that  somehow  before  your  time  we 
shall  be  able  to  bring  this  destructive  war  to 
an  end  and  achieve  the  peace  which  no  one 
faithful  to  our  sons  would  deny  Is  the  price- 
less gift  of  a  compassionate  world 

Some  of  vou  will  be  soon  seeing  the  cities 
.md  slums  of  America  I  hope  and  pray  that 
vou  shall  have  your  eyes  opened  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  despair  that  is  still  part  of  our  Amer- 
ica and  find  room  in  your  hearts  to  feel  the 
need  to  do  something  to  correct  these  appall- 
ing conditions  which  the  apathy  of  our  exist- 
ence has  permitted  to  grow  and  fester  and  to 
diminish  the  quality  of  our  life 

A  war  being  fought  by  a  half  million  of  our 
bravest,  10.000  miles  distant;  a  turmoil  on 
our  college  campuses  churned  by  students 
whose  militancy  belles  their  pacifist  views 
anxious  for  a  new  order  of  priorities  in  their 
confused  lives;  a  social  upheaval  in  our  cities 
driven  by  the  widening  disparities  of  the 
have  and"  have  nots  of  our  society  where  de- 
struction seems  to  symbolize  for  the  miser- 
able  a   new   hope,  and   a  last  chance   to  be 

free!  ^    ^  . 

How  many  of  vou  will  forge  ahead,  deter- 
mined to  accept  the  challenges  of  the  mod- 
em world,  dedicated  to  finding  solutions  to 
our  problems.  How  many  will  choose  to  Ignore 
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the  compUcited  and  duturbing  issues  tnat 
face  our  country  *nd  choose  comfort  over 
participation  ind  personal  lavoivement 

Aa  America  Is  at  Its  orosaroads  so  you  are 
in  trie  midst  of  malting  momentous  decisions 
about  your  future  The  process  of  learning 
and  of  growtn  is  a  lifelong  process,  and  .flen 
times  It  Is  in  agonizing  experience  How  you 
shall  live  your  life  m  large  measure  will  de- 
cide the  d.re^t.on  thit  Amer'."i  ■*'.'.'.  f  ' 

As  you  think  and  question  and  decide  what 
you  want  to  do  •  •  •  surely  there  must  be 
time  for  Justice  and  equality  The  foment 
of  our  nation  Is  not  for  charity  nor  for  pltv, 
but  rather  It  Is  for  simple  Justice  and  equal- 
ity required  for  dlgnltv  and  self-respect 

Youth  Is  disillusioned  about  the  great  and 
obvious  inconsistency  of  our  national  goals; 
how  can  it  be  right  to  go  to  war  to  liberate  the 
p<X)r  and  wretched  of  Asia  and  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  tens  <>l  thousands  nf  our  youth  and 
100  billions  of  our  dollars,  and  vet  be  un- 
able to  see  the  sulTer'.ng  of  our  own  people, 
thousands  of  our  babies  whose  brains  and 
bodies  are  permanently  damai?ed  for  lack  of 
food  and  for  lack  if  medical  care:  children 
whose  bodies  are  -hewed  at  nt?ht  by  rata; 
hpmelesSi  Jobless,  poor  people  who  want  only 
a  chance  to  be  freed  from  the  chain  of  the 
ghettos 

As  parents,  we  all  know  that  our  smallest 
children  ask  so  many  questions  which  are 
dlffleult  to  answer,  and  how  so  oft«n  we  hid 
the  truth  because  It  Is  easier  to  make  up  a 
nice  answer  because  we  want  to  protect  the 
innocents  from  the  hard,  cruel  realities  of 
life  Perhaps  for  a  time  there  Is  Justlflcatlon 
In  this  but  surely  is  we  h.ive  succeeded  In 
hiding  anything  fnim  their  penetrating  eyes, 
we  have  made  the  discovery  of  truth  a  far 
more  traumatic  experience 

It  is  this  awakening  to  a  desp)erate  need 
for  moral  v.ilue3  In  our  life,  that  we  find  the 
basis  for  the  unrest  In  our  young  people 
today. 

So.  to  whatever  degree  each  of  you  here 
today  acknowledges  a  sense  of  Individual 
responsibility  for  the  common  good  and  for 
the  welfare  of  others  less  fortunate  than  you, 
I  urge  you  not  to  lose  It  to  cherish  it  and  to 
make  that  sense  of  purpose  your  higher  goal 
for  life  so  as  to  give  It  greater  dimension  and 
meaning 

Good  luck  In  all  ynu  do' 

Crivd  speed  wherever  you  might  go' 

And  congratulations  to  you  and  to  your 
parents  for  whom  this  Is  a  proud  and  exciting 
moment 

Aloh.i' 


L   B   J   ORDERS  .MD  FOR  NEGRO 
BUSINESSES 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

>>r     NEW     Y'RK 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  1    1968 

Mr  SCHEUER  Mr  Speaker  we  are  all 
fully  aware  of  the  economic  problems 
that  exist  among  minority  groups  par- 
ticularly m  our  inner  cities. 

Ye.sterday  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  an  approach  to  these  problems 
that  was  like  a  brvath  of  fresh  air  I 
refer.  Mr  Speaker  to  an  article  by  the 
Honorable  Howard  J  Samuels.  Adminis- 
trator-designate of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  in  the  Washington  Post. 
I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
as  well  worth  reading  because  I  believe 
It  not  only  clearly  enunciates  an  imagi- 
native course  of  action  which  I  believe 
promises  real  progress,  but  also  clearly 
shows  the  drive  and  vigor  that  Howard 
Samuels  will  bring   to  SBA  to  achieve 
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the  objectives  given  to  him  by  President 

Johnson  at  Uie  time  of  his  appointment. 
I  know  Howard  Samuels,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  he  is  to  have  the  opiportunity 
to  dedicate  his  considerable  talent  and 
know-how  to  this  pressing  national 
problem 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Eklucation 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  know  of  the  des- 
perate need  to  help  our  disadvantaged 
help  ihem.s+'lvfs  and  really  share  m  this 
unprecedented  land  of  plenty  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  request  that  the  article  from 
yesterday  s  Post  be  included  at  this  point 
m  the  Record 
Economic    Impact      L     B     J     Okdeks   Am   for 

NECiRO     BlSINESSES 

Bv  Howard  J    Samuels  i 
( NoT«      Mr     .Samuels    Is    guest    columnist 
uxlay     for    Business    and    Financial     Editor 
HoOart   Rowen    who  is  on   vacation  i 

The  demand  of  the  black  community  for 
a  share  m  .\merlcan  business  not  only  <'is 
employes  but  as  owners  and  mantigers—  has 
been  heard  clearly  by  political  leaders  this 
year  The  leading  candidates  "f  both  parties 
are  calling  for  new  policies  to  promote  black 
ownership 

In  the  inner  city  Itself  "a  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion ■  luLs  become  a  symbol  more  potent  than 
Just  a;i  economic  Issue  Jobs'  still  means 
working  for  whltey.  own  your  own  '  means 
\  lilt  more 

A  Negro  business  leader  put  the  problem 
bluntly.  This  is  a  capitalistic  system.  '  he 
said,  'but  we  are  the  only  people  in  It  wltli- 
out  any  capital   " 

The  Irish,  the  Jews,  the  Italians  have  al- 
ways owned  the  businesses  in  their  nelgh- 
borhixxls.  and  the  grocer's  son  eventually 
made  his  way  to  college  and  Into  tlie  "sys- 
tem ■  The  bl.icks.  for  many  reasons,  have  not 
been  able  to 

The  f.kcts  .ire  dramatic 

Minorities  are  15  percent  of  tile  p«jpulatlon 
but  own  only  one  percent  of  the  businesses. 
One  out  of  ten  white  families  owns  its  own 
business,  but  only  one  out  of  40  black  fam- 
ilies. 

Even  In  the  ghettos,  some  80  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  businesses  are  owned  by  whites  Cer- 
tainly less  than  lu  per  «-ent  of  Uie  ret.ul  vol- 
ume moves  Uirough  black  stores  in  the  inner 
city 

In  Wiiahlngton.  where  more  tlian  half  the 
population  is  Negro,  blacks  own  2000  busi- 
nesses while  whites  own  28.000  One  fourth 
of  the  businesses  the  Negroes  do  own  are 
barber  shops  and  beauty  parlors  They  o'wn 
no  manufacturing  enterpnses 

Other  ethnic  groups  came  to  this  country 
from  Europe  with  some  merchant  experience 
to  exploit  The  njad  up  fnim  slavery  hiis  been 
tougher  Negroes  have  biraply  not  be«n  a 
part  of  the  economic  system,  except  .^ 
workers  Few  have  acquired  management  ex- 
perience because  only  recently  have  white 
businessts  begun  to  move  them  into  top 
jobs 

The  brightest  and  most  ambitious  blacks 
have  gone  Into  law.  medicine  teaching  or 
politics  where  the  barriers  have  not  been 
s<j  rornudable  In  addition  the  Negroes  have 
little  capital  The  black  community,  at  the 
bottom  of  ttie  economic  heap,  has  been  un- 
able to  develop  the  savings  essential  to 
capital  formation 

With  lltUe  capital  of  their  own  they  have 
a  hard  time  walking  into  a  b.ink  down  town 
and  coining  'jut  with  a  business  loan  And 
there  .ire  aitonlshingly  few  Negro  bauk.s  to 
go  to — only  one  In  the  whole  of  New  York 
City,  17  in  the  entire  United  Stale.s  The 
assets  or  all  the  Negro  banks  In  the  country 
add  up  to  one  half  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
assets   ol    the   Bunk  of   America  alone. 

This  Admiiiistraliun  hiis  made  a  start. 
gaming  .-.onie  t.'xperlence  In  how  to  help 
□uuuriUes  and  making  some  mistakes  along 
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the  way.   But  It  now  has   the  tools  and  ;$ 
ready  to  move  In  a  much  bigger  way 

The  critical  problem  of  Insuranip  ;or 
businesses  In  high  risk  areas  will  sn.  .n  -i^ 
resolved  by  the  re-lnsvirance  bill  Coiigrtsii  ;s 
expected  t-o  pass  The  Small  Business  Adnuii- 
ist ration  has  the  authority  to  guuriuitee 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  wf>rth  : 
loans  from  the  private  banks  SBA  can  iU>  lur 
minority  business  development  what  iKieral 
mortgage  guarantees  have  done  for  hi'i.siii^ 
Tlie  agency  can  offer  100  per  cent  guarrintee 
on  special  economic  opportunity"  loan.-;  ;ur 
the  poor — looking  more  at  their  pergonal 
pt)tentlal  .is  entrepreneurs  than  ,it  iheir 
capital  Some  S82  nillllon  has  been  lo.med  so 
far. 

As  a  matter  of  principle.  I  belle\  e  i  nian 
taking  a  Government  loan  should  lii\e  a 
little  of  his  own  money  In  the  venturo  Try- 
ing to  put  a  man  with  nothing  into  iii.uiess 
would  be  Ixith  bad  business  and  a  dlssf-rvice 
to  him  Tlie  philosophy  of  the  free  en''  rririse 
system  requires  that  an  entrepreneur  'aKe 
some  personal  risk 

But  acquiring  some  capital  Is  only  ll..  -xstil 
for  the  new  class  of  minority  entrepn  npiirs 
we  want  t<.i  help  establl.sh  Tliey  mil.-'  .ilso 
have  training  in  management  to  succii'd 

On  both  these  scores  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  government  can  or  should  do.  Tlie  pri- 
vate business  community  s  partlclp.iUoii  is 
essential  to  provide  not  only  capital-  greatly 
leveraged  with  government  guarantees  but 
inan;igement  .tsslstance 

Much  more  can  and  must  be  done  i),  'he 
ret4Ul  ;ind  service  businesses  to  offer  fran- 
chise to  mmorltv  enircproneurs — auui  lifal- 
ershlps.  service  stations,  supermarket  Tl.ere 
is  no  better  way  for  people  with  limited  p%- 
pertence  to  develop  managerial  compt-Trnce 
than  by  operating  first  under  the  uinhrella 
of  a  successful  corporation 

Trade  associations  should  set  up  social  pro- 
trmms  'o  "sponsor  and  train  minorities  'n  get 
into  their  fields  especlall''  retail  and  serMce 
areas  where  entry  Is  the  easiest 

The  minority  community  must  get  in- 
volved too.  through  participation  m  Icral 
development  corporations  and  by  helping  find 
potential  business  owners  and  educate  them 
to  the  opp<irtunities  The  covcrnment  role 
should  be  that  of  catalvst.  organizer  planner, 
and  guarantor  of  the  financing.  Our  most 
important  role  now  !s  to  galvanize  jirivate 
sector  Involvement. 

The  President  has  gU  en  me  the  n.andaie 
as  head  of  the  SBA  to  move  forcelully  in 
these  new  directions,  and  quickly  The  lead- 
ers of  the  banking  and  business  cominniilties 
are  being  ."onsulted  anv  "hey  unciersT.ind  this 
need  They  sree  minority  ownership  :<s  im- 
portant to  economic  growth  and  a  .-table 
society. 

In  their  active  participation  lies  the  single 
best  hope  for  giving  the  nation's  minorities 
a  stake  In  the  free  enterprise  system 


Bv  .md  large,  however,  the  changes  do  not 
^ffm  likely  to  have  much  significance;  most 
ol  -he  civilian  ministers  are  mere  flgureheads, 
..vhilp  -lie  ministries  are  actually  run  by  army 
^',flj,ers  installed  as  secretaries-general,  dl- 
rectcrs-general.  or  simply  as  political  com- 
mls!^'="s 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ROBERT 
KENNEDY 


GREECE  S  FIGUREHEAD  CABINET 
MEMBERS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  FRASER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  '.attst 
issue  of  News  of  Greece,  newsletter  of  liie 
U.S.  Committt-e  for  Democracy  in  Gn^ce. 
contains  a  short  article  about  the  new 
Cabinet  appointed  by  the  Greek  militao' 
junta.  One  apparent  certainty,  the  arti- 
cle says,  "is  that,  unless  the  junta  dis- 
appears very  quickly,  one  can  expect  it 
to  announce  a  good  many  further  Cab- 
inet changes."  The  article  concludes: 


The  complete  article  follows  i 

The  Nfw  Cabinet 
It  was  said  of  the  first  cabinet  installed  by 
;jie  volonels  after  their  coup  that  most  of  Ito 
members  were  so  obscure  that  they  had  not 
even  heard  of  one  another.  But  the  junta's 
latest   cabinet,   appointed   on   June   20,   con- 
tain- .some  names  which  are  even  to  be  found 
•  n  one  or  another  Wlio's  Who.  Two  of  these 
'ire  holdovers.  Panayotls  Plplnells  as  Foreign 
jilni-ter    and    Theophylaktos    Papaconstan- 
unou  .IS  Minister  of  Education  and  Religion. 
Piplnelis.    a    veteran    diplomat   and    political 
m-inipulator.   was   brought   into   the  cabinet 
to \ave  the  pieces  when  the  Cyprus  crisis  got 
out    ■!   hand;   his  role  in  the  present  regime 
has    'leen    essentially    that    of    a    diplomatic 
techr.lrlan.    He    has    been    described    as    the 
lunt  .  ~  Von  Papen  for  his  past  and  present 
roles    Papaconstantlnou    a    former   Commu- 
nist   heoretlclan.  has  at  one  time  or  another 
Dten    in  almost  every   political   side.  At  the 
lime  of  the  coup  he  was  a  columnist  for  one 
of  Els  ni  Vlachous  papers.  When  she  cea*ed 
publu  .itlon  rather  than  submit  to  the  junta's 
censorship.    Papaconstanilnou    distinguished 
Wmsfll  bv  being  one  of  a  small  group  of  her 
emp:  'vees  to  bring  suit  against  her  for  wages. 
Pour-:ifths  of  his  colleagues  refused  to  join 
in  tht-  suit  although  the  government  penal- 
ized   hem  by  cutting  off  their  unemployment 
bener:-s    He  got  his  pay  and  a  bonus  in  the 
fonr.    'f  an  appointment  as  Under-Secretary 
lor  tl.e  Press;  mere  recently  he  was  promoted 
to  hi.-  present  post 

DltiMtrlos  Patllls.   the  new   Second  Deputy 
Prenuer.   is   a   retired   general  and  long-time 
mint  .rv    politician     Two    of    the    new    ap- 
pclr.vos.    Minister    of    Trade    Epamlnondas 
Tsell  -  .md  Under-Secretary  to  the  Premier's 
Oface  Constantlne  Vovollnis.  have  fairly  long 
politic.'il  histories  Tsellos  was  Secretary-Gen- 
era!  •:  the  Unionist  Party  of  John  Metaxas  in 
'.;.>=,     vas  a  deputy  minister  In  the  govern- 
.T.cnt-in-exUe.  and  .served  as  Director-General 
of  thf   rightist    National   Radical   Union   in 
1956  For  this  he  was  rewarded  with  the  post 
of  Director-General  of  the  Communications 
Adminl'iratlon     Vovollnis    was    Secretary    of 
the  Piraeus  City  Council  during  the  Metaxas 
dictatorship    Alter  the  war  his  political  for- 
tunes -.vere  closely  allied  with  those  of  Splros 
Marfcczlnis  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Parlia- 
ment nil  the  ticket  of  Markezinis's  New  Party 
in  19.iO  .md  that  of  the  Papagos-Markezlnis 
Greek  Rally  In  1951.  and  was  finally  elected 
on  the    Rally   ticket   In    a    1953    by-election. 
When   Murke7lnis  .split   wTth  the  Rally  and 
formed  the  Progressive  Party,  he  Joined  that 
and  -.v.is  a  candidate  on  its  ticket  in  1956.  His 
presence  may  presage   an  increasingly  open 
role  for  Markezlnls.  who  has  reportedly  been 
adnslng   Colonel    Makarezos   ever  since   the 
coup    Indeed,    there    was   some    expectation 
that  .Markezlnls  would  enter  the  cabinet  In 
this  reshuffle;  he  may  have  asked  more  power 
thin  I  he  Junta  was  willing  to  grant. 

One  thing  that  seems  certain  Is  that,  unless 
the  itmta  disappears  very  quickly,  one  can 
expect  :t  to  announce  a  good  many  further 
cabinet  changes.  Indeed,  two  of  the  new  ap- 
pointees—Minister  of  Justice  loannls  Trlan- 
daphylopoulos  and  Under-Secretary  lor  Edu- 
caticn  .and  Religion  Dmitrioe  Koutsoyannop- 
ouloe -resigned  lees  than  three  weeks  after 
their  .tppointment.  By  and  large,  however, 
the  hanges  do  not  seem  likely  to  have  much 
sieri'-cance;  most  of  the  civilian  mlnistera 
.ire  ::iere  flgureheads.  while  the  ministries  are 
act'.;  lly  run  by  army  officers  InaUUed  aa  sec- 
ret:.'les- general,  directors-general,  or  simply 
as  [>.Utlcal  commissars. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Robert  Kennedy  will  always 
be  remembered  as  a  champion  of  human 
rights.  He  was  one  of  the  few  Americans 
who  realized  the  bearing  that  Africa's  ra- 
cial problems  had  on  the  United  States 
and  on  the  world. 

Recently,  Wayne  Fredericks  wrote  a 
tribute  to  the  late  Senator  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  ar- 
ticle is  a  portrait  of  a  sensitive  human 
being  deeply  involved  in  the  world  strug- 
gle for  racial  equality. 

Wayne  Fredericks  served  from  1961 
until  1967  as  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  African  affairs.  Subsequently,  the 
State  Department  presented  him  with  its 
Superior  Honor  Award.  This  past  May,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Anglo- 
American  Inter-ParhamentaiT  Confer- 
ence on  Africa  with  Mr.  Fredericks.  His 
grasp  of  Africa's  problems  made  him  an 
invaluable  asset  to  the  Conference.  The 
article  provides  a  glimpse  of  the  magni- 
tude of  these  problems  and  points  up  a 
need  for  more  to  follow  in  Senator  Ken- 
nedy's footsteps.  I  include  it  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  i 

Kennedy  in  Africa;  One  Man  s  Faith  in  a 
Continent 
I  By  Wayne  Fredericks) 
On  June  6  two  years  ago.  Sen  Robert  Ken- 
nedy said  to  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Cape  Town  in  South  Africa;  "At  the  heart 
of  Western  freedom  and  democracy  is  the 
belief  that  the  individual  man.  the  child  of 
God  is  the  touchstone  of  v.iaue  -and  all  so- 
ciety groups,  the  state,  exist  for  his  benefit. 
Therefore,  the  enlargement  of  liberty  for  in- 
dividual human  beings  must  be  the  supreme 
goal  and  the  abiding  practice  of  Western  so- 
ciety "  His  speech  was  made  in  the  course  of 
a  journev  which  took  him  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Kenya.  Tan- 
zania, and  Ethiopia. 

Robert  Kennedy's  interest  in  Alnca  goes 
bick  at  least  as  far  i^s  the  Kennedy  airlift 
of  1960  when  the  Kennedy  Foundation  pro- 
vided charter  flights  for  a  number  of  stu- 
dents from  East  Africa  who  had  scholarships 
■it  various  American  colleges  but  did  not  have 
funds  to  get  to  this  country  from  Africa. 

Robert  Kennedy  remained  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  role  of  youth  and  student^ 
throughout  the  world,  including  Africa,  and 
w.-^s  conscious  of  the  great  impact  which 
would  be  made  in  Africa  as  more  and  more 
voung  and  increasingly  better  educated  Afri- 
cans assumed  positions  of  responsibility. 
When  he  reached  Ethiopia  on  his  1966  Afri- 
can trip,  he  spoke  to  several  thousand  stu- 
dents in  a  haU  normally  holding  one-third 
that  number,  and  referred  to  youth  and  stu- 
dents as  the  elite  of  their  country  and  told 
them  it  was  their  responsibility  to  strlv-e  for 
the  betterment  of  their  own  people  and  '  to 
promote  a  dialogue  between  young  people  of 

all  nations."   /  ,  .  „ 

HU  interesltln  Africa  grew  during  his  years 
as  attorney  glberal  and  as  senator.  He  asked 
for  and  received  regular  briefings  on  African 
developments  from  State  Department  officials 

and  crthers.  ^    , 

He  had  often  expressed  to  me  a  desire  to 
visit  Africa  and  was  pleased  when  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  In  the  autumn  of  1965 
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from  the  president  of  the  National  Union  of 
South  African  Students  to  speak  to  a  stu- 
dent audience  In  Cape  Town.  Delays  in  ob- 
taining visas  and  In  finding  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable time  caused  the  trip  to  be  postponed 
until  June  1966.  a  time  which  was  not  con- 
venient to  Sen.  Kennedy  because  of  the  po- 
litical campaign  of  1966.  Nevertheless  he 
proceeded. 

An  impressive  amount  of  time  and  energy 
went  into  the  preparation  of  the  trip  In- 
formation was  requested,  not  only  from  offi- 
cial sources,  hut  from  universities  and  a  wide 
variety  of  prl\ate  sources  of  knowledge  on 
southern  and  eastern  Africa  The  senator 
held  dl.scu.sslons  with  scholars,  officials,  busi- 
nessmen, churchmen,  journalists,  authors. 
Africans.  South  Africans,  representing  a  wide 
range  of  \news  on  developments  in  .Mrica 
and  on  race  relations 

Partlrularlv  useful  were  a  series  of  Satur- 
day morning  discussions  beginning  with 
breakf.'ist  .it  the  senator's  home  at  Hickory 
Hill  During  these  and  other  discussions.  Sen. 
Kennedv  formulated  and  refined  the  prlnci- 
p.al  themes  of  his  .speeches  in  the  lour  c>jun- 
tries  he  was  to  visit. 

In  the  case  ol  South  Africa,  whose  policy 
ol  apartheid  w.»s  repugnant  to  most  of  the 
world  community  .md  whose  racial  problems 
were  ver','  difficult,  he  was  anxious  to  set  forth 
•or"  all  S'Uth  Alricins.  regardless  of  race, 
his  own  views  of  the  basic  values  of  Western 
democracy,  dt  'A'as  from  a  speech  in  South 
Africa  that  .Sen  Edward  Kennedy  quoted  in 
his  eulogy  to  his  brother  m  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral  on  June  8  i 

.Mtliough  he  w.is  Ignored  hy  South  Airican 
offic-.aLs.  his  speeriies.  his  visits  to  universi- 
ties, to  .Mrlcan  townships,  to  the  late  Chief 
.Mbert  Luthuli.  and  to  industrial  leaders 
were  widelv  reported.  And  Kennedy,  too.  was 
impressed. 'not  onlv  bv  modern  technologic.tl 
achievements— but"  by  Chief  Luthuli.  a  mod- 
est African  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  under 
restrl:tion  on  his  farm  and  ol  whom  Sen 
Kennedy  said.  "He  is  one  of  the  m:>£t  im- 
pressive men  I  h.tve  ever  met.  His  compas- 
sion, understanding,  and  tolerance  were  most 
impressive.  " 

As  Kennedv  departed,  the  Rand  Daily  Mall, 
an  English  language  Johannesburg  paper, 
said  "Sen  Robert  Kennedy's  \  islt  is  the 
best  thing  that  has  happened  to  South  Afri- 
ca Icr  years.  It  is  as  it  a  window  has  been 
fiung  oJDen  and  a  gust  of  fresh  air  has  swept 
into  a  room," 

Although  the  South  Airican  portion  of  the 
;ourney  was  controversial  both  inside  and 
outside  South  Africa,  the  visits  to  Kenya, 
Tanzania,  and  Ethiopia  took  the  form  of  a 
homecoming.  President  Kenyatta.  President 
Nyerere.  and  His  Majesty  Halle  Selassie  and 
their  people  accorded  him  a  reception  usu- 
ally reserved  for  a  visiting  chief  of  state. 
Both  President  Nyerere  and  the  Emperor 
had  met  Robert  Kennedv  during  their  state 
visits  to  this  country  in  1963  when  he  was 
.ittcrnev    general. 

Robert  Kennedy  was  one  of  those  iew 
.Americans  in  high  places  who  early  felt  the 
uTowing  importance  of  Africa  and  who  saw 
the  importance  of  the  issue  of  race  and 
color  for  Africa,  for  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  world.  He  saw  danger  in  the  minor- 
ity regimes  throughout  Southern  Africa 
b.ised  solelv  on  race  and  in  the  potential 
opportunity  they  afforded  communism.  "The 
denial  of  freedom."  he  said  in  Africa,  "in 
whatever  name,  only  strengthens  the  very 
communism  it  claims  to  oppose." 

He  was  concerned  at  the  low  level  of  U.S. 
economic  assistance  to  Africa  and  called  for 
an  increased  flow  of  economic  aid  and  pri- 
vate investment  from  the  richer  to  the  poor- 
er nations. 

He  had  the  ability  to  communicate  with 
Africans— both  about  their  problems  and 
ours— and  was  always  ready  to  receive  Afri- 
can visitors  when  they  came  to  Washington 
or  New  York  on  ofliclal  or  private  visits.  One 
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African  leader's  comment  to  me  wa»  typical. 
•'Sen  Kennedy  certainly  haa  an  understand- 
ing of  the  problem*  of  Africa  " 

I  WM  in  Kenya  when  the  shattering  news 
of  the  shooting  and  then  of  the  death  of 
Sen  Robert  Kennedy  came  Prealdent  Jomo 
Kenyatta  of  Kenya,  who  haa  led  his  people 
through  periods  of  strtsse  and  difficulty  to 
racial  accommodation  and  tolerance,  summed 
It  up  for  himself  and  for  Africa  when  he  said 
on  June  8.  19«8.  "America  and  Indeed  the 
world  has  loat  a  courageous  liberal  and  far- 
sighted  personality  The  Ideals  for  which  he 
strlved  will  live  on  and  Inspire  people  the 
world  over  to  live  in  understanding:,  respect, 
and  love  ■ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Cal     for  further  training.  He  went  to  Viet- 
nam on  January  20 

Survivors,    besides    hla    wife.    Include    two 
children.   Valeria   and    Amy.   of   Deal   Island. 
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CHICAGO  PLANS  AIRPORT  IN  LAKE 


THREE         MORE         MARYLANDERS 
KILLED    IN    VIETNAM    ACTIONS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Auoust  1.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cpl.  Ttmrman  W  Winston.  Pfc.  Wayne 
A  Keller,  and  Cpl.  Lance  B.  Tilghman. 
three  fine  young  men  from  Maryland, 
were  killed  recently  in  Vletrmm.  I  wish 
to  commend  their  courage  and  honor 
their  memory  by  including  the  following 
article  in  the  Record: 
Threz   Mobc   Maryl.*nde»s   Killed   In    Vitt- 

NAM    .\CrlONS 

Three  more  Maryland  siervicemen  have 
been  killed  In  Vletn-on  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment announced  yeeierday 

Reptirted  killed  were 

Cpl  Thurmaji  W  Winston,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Malcolm  B  Winston  of  route  2  box  99. 
Trappe 

Pfc  Wavne  A  Keller,  son  of  Mrs  Edith  B 
Keller,  of  12910  New  Hampshire  avenue. 
Silver  Spring 

Cpl.  l^nce  B  Tilghman.  husband  cf  Mrs 
Benjamin  TUghman.  box  li>8.  Deal  Islajid 

Corporal  Winston,  who  was  21  was  killed 
July  25  when  the  truck  in  which  he  was 
ridlnt?  was  .struck  by  an  enemy  grenade 

A  1967  i^raduate  of  Easton  HlRh  School  he 
entered  the  .■Vrmy  in  September  of  that  vear 
Aft«r  receiving  his  basic  training  ,it  Port 
Meade   he   was  sent    to   Vietnam   In   the  fall 

Beside  his  parents,  survivors  include  two 
brothers.  Charles  L  .md  Douglass  M  .  both 
of  Trappe,  ,ind  four  sisters  Hoeanna  E  of 
Trappe.  Mary,  of  Easton.  Md  Eleanor  of  New 
York  city,  and  Martha,  of  L.is  Angeles 

Private  Keller  who  was  22  had  been  in 
Vietnam  since  Mav  and   w,ts   killed  July  25 

.\  graduate  of  Springbri>ok  High  School, 
he  had  worked  for  the  E  P  Hauserman  com- 
pany lis  a  cairpenter  until  he  was  drafted 
last  Oct oljer  He  intended  to  return  tfi  the 
company  when  he  completed  his  military 
service 

He  was  a  paratrooper  In  .\  Company.  4th 
Platoon.  2d  Brigade  506th  Infantry  Group 
101st  .\lrborne  Division  He  had  volunteered 
for  ajrt>orne  duty 

Survivors  beaides  his  mother  Include  two 
sisters.  Mrs.  Joyce  K  Habecker,  of  Kensing- 
ton, Md  .  and  Miss  Cynthia  A  Keller,  of 
Sliver  Spring,  and  two  brothers.  Carlton  \ 
with  the  United  States  .\rmy  m  Bamberg. 
Germany,  and  Gilbert  A  serving  with  the 
Navy  in  Jacksonville.  Pla 

Corporal  Tilghman.  who  was  19  was  kllle»l 
July  23  in  Quajig  Tri  province  when  he  was 
struck  by  enemy  mortar  tire 

.After  graduating  from  Somerset  High 
School  m  June  of  last  year  he  Joined  the 
Marines  In  .August  .After  completing  basic 
training  at  Parrls  Island.  SC  he  went  to 
Camp   Lejeune.   NC.    and    Camp   Pendleton. 


THE    24TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
WARSAW  UPRISING 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Aupust  1.  1968 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  commemorate  the  24th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Uprising, 
the  courageous  attempt  by  the  brave 
Polish  patriots  of  Warsaw  to  break  the 
tyrannical  bonds  of  Nazi  occupation 
which  besan  on  the  first  day  of  August  In 
1944  and  lasted  for  63  bloody  days. 

This  heroic  effort  by  the  Polish  people 
to  liberate  their  capital  was  costly;  al- 
most the  entire  city  was  destroyed  and 
some  200.000  people — men.  women  and 
children — gave  their  lives  for  freedom, 
while  the  Soviet  Army  watched  from  the 
outskirts  of  Warsaw. 

Four  years  ago  President  Johnson 
commemorated  the  20th  anniversary-  of 
this  -struggle  for  freedom  by  issuing  a 
special  proclamation,  in  which  he  said 
this  anniversary-  should  be  remembered 
•'as  an  exceptional  demonstration  of 
man's  courage  and  devotion  in  the  long 
and  continuing  struggle  for  human  free- 
dom " 

The  President's  words  are  no  less  sig- 
nlficam  today  .•\s  a  free  nation  we  must 
never  forget  the  value  of  our  freedom. 
and  we  must  never  forget  that,  while 
freedom  is  an  .American  way  of  life,  it  is 
little  more  than  a  dream  for  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  who  live 
under  the  tyrannical  heel  of  dictator- 
ship 

The  brave  Polish  uprising  is  part  of 
history  now.  but  the  chains  of  Nazi  oc- 
cupation have  been  replaced  by  the  harsh 
totalitarian  rule  of  Communist  Russia: 
oppressor  followed  oppressor,  and  for  the 
Polish  people  freedom  Is  .still  the  dream 
and  not  the  reality 

But  while  the  Iron  Curtain  still  casts 
its  dark  shadow  across  Poland,  the  light 
of  freedom  still  flickers  in  that  shadow. 
Communi-sm  can  physically  restrict  the 
right  to  worship,  the  right  to  speak 
freely,  and  the  right  to  assemble,  but 
freedom  Is  more  than  a  physical  act;  It 
is  a  condition  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
no  manmade  power  can  ever  restrict  such 
a  basic  human  longing. 

As  long  as  the  flame  of  freedom  con- 
tinues to  flicker  in  the  dark  .shadow  of 
Russian  domination  we  must  not  turn 
our  backs  on  the  Polish  people.  Their 
cause  must  be  our  cause,  and  we  must  do 
whatever  is  possible  to  help  them  attain 
their  freedom 

Commemorating  this  24th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Uprismg  today  Is  the  kind 
(if  recognition  that  .should  be  given  to 
this  heroic  struggle,  but  -^e  should  also 
use  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
justice  for  all 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  FS 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  Chi- 
cago's plans  to  build  the  first  maji  •  air- 
port In  a  huge  body  of  water  got  \  big 
boost  in  the  July  22  Issue  of  Amoican 
Aviation. 

Mr.  James  E.  Skinner,  writing  io.  'his 
magazine  quite  prop>erly  predict.^  that 
Chicago  will  build  an  airport  in  Uke 
Michigan. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Skinner  de.sf:ibed 
plans  for  construction  of  the  airix>;t  on 
the  floor  of  Lake  Michigan  aboir  S'j 
miles  offshore. 

I  do  not  know  as  yet  what  methovi  will 
be  used.  Recently  I  proposed  we  go  :ur- 
ther  out  Into  the  lake — at  least  10  m.  <;— 
and  build  a  floating  airport. 

While  it  Is  too  early  to  tell  •.•  .ich 
method  will  be  used.  I  do  hope  plan--  for 
an  airport  in  Lake  Michigan  will  uc- 
ceed.  I  am  certain  that  only  by  buililing 
out  In  a  large  body  of  water  can  we  ].ro- 
tect  our  citizens  against  the  gro-.'.ing 
menace  of  jet  noise. 

Mr.  Skinner's  article  follows: 
Chicago  Plans  Airpobt-in-the-Lak' 
(By  James  E    Sklnnen 

Chicago  — Here  is  a  prediction  The  '.'  :idy 
Citv  will  build  an  airport  on  the  floor  o;  :  .ike 
Michigan,  centered  about  flve-and-.!-nal! 
miles  offshore  from  the  Loop 

Reason  for  the  prediction'!'  An  engiii-er- 
ing  report  shows  It  can  be  done.  A  s,'  nd 
repKirt  shows  the  lake  site  is  the  pre'  Ted 
location,  ranking  above  a  group  of  po  .ble 
l.ind  sites  It  has  been  recommended  V  -'.-.e 
Chicago  Department  of  Aviation,  the  C\r  .\eo 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  the  Chuieo 
Planning  Department  The  Federal  .\v'.  .ion 
Administration  has  approved  It  It  :  he 
choice  of  Chicago  Aviation  Comml.s.-  :,er 
William  E  Downes  Jr 

.A  study  shows  that  by  1980.  the  lak(>  -;te 
will  save  Chicago  passengers  more  than  -50 
million  a  year  in  ground  transportation  .  sts 
ivs  compared  to  far-out  land  sites  Ine  nie 
study  shows  It  would  .attract  passenger  <  n 
about  a  50-50  basis  with  O'Hare.  wheri  •.■  :i 
remote  land  site  would  have  far  less  ar  ;- 
'ion  for  passengers  Because  of  Its  locat.on. 
!t  would  be  a  business  .asset  to  downt>  wn 
Chicago.  If  It  is  advantageous  to  bus.!if>s 
and  political  Chicago,  which  reports  inci  ■■■e 
It  Is.  Mayor  Richard  J  Daley  will  fight  :^r  ;:. 
He  already  has  come  out  In  favor  of  the  air- 
port-In- the- lake 

The  report  favoring  the  lake  site  was  :  :c- 
pared  by  Real  Estate  Research  Corp  nd 
was  released  only  recently  Mayor  Daley  :  .is 
called  for  additional  studies  Into  the  <r'e-: 
of  the  airport  on  the  lake's  water  currents 
and  water  pollution,  and  on  the  effect  tf 
the  lake's  fog  and  Icing  on  the  airport 

When  these  new  reports  are  filed,  a  deri- 
sion will  be  made  by  the  city  admlnlstratirn. 

.Although  no  timetable  has  been  set  le 
decision  should  not  be  too  long  In  ron.:ne 
because  Chicago,  the  transportation  1  vib 
of  the  country,  is  rapidly  running  out  of  :iir- 
port  space.  In  fact,  the  same  report  that  Incll- 
rateo  that  the  alrport-ln-the-lake  would  "e 
the  moet  practical  Immediate  solution  i.-o 
stated  that  a  fourth  major  Chicago  alrp  Tt 
will  be  required,  and  that  planning  for  t^.:s 
fourth  airport  should  begin   now 

As  projected,  the  lake  airport  would  ^.e 
centered  almost  directly  east  of  downtown 
Chicago's    Meigs   Field.   Its   closest   point    -o 
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"t  01I-.B07.,  TBU  loc,t.o»  couia  «.  «UI»a      ""^L^^^^,,,^^  oorp.  .tud.wl  .bout  15      ol  acll.lti  tna,  O  H.r.  hu  with  ■»«»  ol  If 

£;Si;s"^srt°r5,riirs~ss:  ^•C~rt.r£"i.r ^r. -:  ™^"r.°»r's  u..  t.„..p>,.«  p~^™ 

^,  "ccoiSng  to  .n  .ogm..nn«  r.pon.         '■°"-^''*f''^T^JJ,cMt:"^  a,     1.  mo<lernlz.tlo»  ol  OH.r.  so  it  cui  Banaie 
Tl.e«S«  would  B.  bunt  b,  t».  polder-      »»»   "S;,/°i?"'<i.f^i,°SM  .It"    u.      mor,  p.«eng.r.  Tb.  ^^I  S'""  '<>"  ,^«'«"' 

'Z'^ot  the  lake  In  this  area  Is  35  to  55  Tt.      °^^-*^'-^;,2g  "h^e^lakfanl  land  sites,  the      parture  operations."  said  Downes.  "We  have 

iWHH  WM^^m  m^mm 

glggiEt^aa  #lSg=Si  s==t^i?H 

S,,.,r.r.Tr.;rw^i.£^"uinr:  o!£r^^ 

;:?~rS?r.-r;.r  HESSSSir^  |.n:^^.rss^=;s»» 

7S™'SHi^s  t^^f^^s^^"^'^  ^^j^r^-:rv:^-^i-'^ 
ElH:fsE;o="E:«:  ::B:^.--r°'r»°=s  ^PPt£BEBE^B 

,.K.,ho,.  by  .  »■»<»:"■;•"■•-"  "»;?'"|  «2  Md  would   uiur.   the   .«"»•<"•.•••   °'  SS  '  J„"   bo"  L  trfppSl  In   the  bUn'^J  cul- 

ea..wart   from   the  bwwh.  an  additional  2.7  aircraft  operations  which  would  be  X^^*'\^J:°\f^  now   lormed   bv   concourse 

„:    .  of  bridge,  and  a  final  400  ft,  of  tunnel  "JJf  ™  J  ',  land  .Ite  operated  Jointly  with  *;"^,,"'"^'J.  "™  „" T,"    tJe  terminal 

go..,c  underneath  the  dike  and  opening  into  glj™"  ,^„   D„aer  adven*  weather  con-  ~'»~S°«,;~"  |"^  ai  terminal  No    1  on 

;»,    „,pott  on  tbe  law  bottom^ A.  planning  "  ^  „,„,.    „p,clt,  of  the  The  1^;»™>J°"J'  J    j,    „,„„a    „    t„,    ean 

pr    -resaes.  this  connection  could  become  one  "'  O'Hare  Airport  would   be  re-  '"<.    west    siae    v^.  terminal    will 

mt  access  roads  has  been  projected  at  from  location    because    the    distance    from      ^   f  .J^  of  ^Ple  mover  that  would  trans- 

«;.,rr»Sp?.\?Ji;rt".oraba«'S     'i:;S^:rTVZiS:'ZS^'^^i     ^r^Se°„UrT1^m    .he   p.rK.ng   ar,.    to 

"""'""  ,.  _  ,K.  ^»t>,,,rf  greater  utilization  of  airspace.  ^^me  schedule  for  the  O'Hare  improve- 
•rhe  englneenng  report  ermed  this  method  ^^  ^^^  i^^d  sites  were  deemed  ™j^^^  ^^^^  ^.jth  the  airlines.  As  pro- 
of instructing  a  new  airport  feasible  and  ^g^tiauy  usable,  all  had  approach  zones  me^  ' "  ^  ^y  the  airlines 
practical.  It  said  work  to  clear  the  lake  P^^f^^Jd  conflict  with  residential  use  of  ^^^^^ ^^l^,°^^r^n\  siml^r  xo\l^^t  trough 
bottom  site  would  take  about  four  years  but  ^^^^^^dlng  land.  Site  A  has  four  of  Is  ^.^^"^  ^^eXunes  now  support  O'Hare, 
could  be  done  three  years  with  an  Increased-  approach  zones  over  incompatible  resl-  ^'^^^^l'^^^^-^  sho,„d  be  ready  by  the  early 
CO,.-  rush  effort.  Actual  construction  of  the  ^/^ti^H^nd  use  areas,  one  containing  a  ^^?  J  Downes,  "Otherwise  we  will  be  In 
air;>ort  after  the  land  Is  cleared  would  take  „pntal  health  center  ^HifRrniTV  ■ 

sn,.ther  four  years.  When  told  that  It  would  ^                       ^„iio„    expected    cost    of    the  ^^^  ™n,ng  the  entire  Chicago  airport  im- 

take  eight  years  for  Chicago  to  bu  Id  a  new  ^^       ^t-ln-the-lake    can    be    compared    with  ^°"^^™  pfogram.  the  Real  Estate  Research 

airport,  the  mayor.  In  a  typical  Daley  state-  .^g^    ejected  cost   of   the   three   land   sites:  PJ^^^  ^^^j^.  ^.^n  projections  of  future  alr- 

ment.  said.  "Do  It   In   four.'  ^^^    a--«236    million,    site    B-9209    million  [f^^^^^^^j  ^le^,,,.  .i^mfv  a  need  for  substan- 

Downes,  who  has  the  Job  of  keeping  Chi-  ^^^  ^^^^  c— »443  million.  .   j  expansion  of  capacitler  beyond  the  llm- 

caei  aviation  facilities  in  step  with  the  bur-  r^^  proposed  airport  Is  part  of  a   three-  ^^  ^^  o'Hare  and  Midway.  The  new  airport 

Ee  ning  growth  of  the  Industry,  said  of  the  ^         ^^^  ^^  relieve  the  burden  at  O'Hare,  .       ^^  ^^  m  operation,  even  with  the  expan- 

.lirpart-m-the    lake:    "Technically,    there    Is  ^^"^^  passenger   traffic   and   aircraft    opera-  ^.^^  ^^   o'Hare  facllltie-s.  by  the  mid-1970s. 

nothing  in  our  way.  I  think  It  has  to  be  built,  ^^^^^  ^^^  increasing  at  a  phenomenal  rate:  ,^^  ^^^  j^^,  ^^^  ^^^^^  airport  Is  obvious,  and 

I  !..ue  a  fond  hope  It  will  be  built,"  overations     Passengers  its  creation  should  not  be  delayed." 

Downes    listed    the    following    advantages  ''^^^  ggj     jg  535  955 

of  1  he  lake  airport  that  can  be  oflered  by  no      1962 "^26  098     16  163.414  ^^— ^— ^— ^^— 

°tner  site:  J^^ ::458;460     is!  394.  126 

-Approaches  are  clear  and  will  remain  clear.      i»o^ --"            509.621     20,998.325  H  R   13806 

Ihe  airport  can  be  expanded  at  any  time,  }.J.^'   ' _" _  "   '_'_          .543.500     23.589.683  ' 

Eiik-ineerlng  reports  say  It  Is  Just  as  practical      i«°  -"        g^g  .jg,     27.  552.  816 

^SaT'coSnjrn,-* " " " " "" '"  %i„v'.«p"w".:";::;.iv..io„ .,  chicgo    hon,  horace  r.  kornegay 

"-here   will   be   no   noise   problem   for   ad-  Midway  so  It  could  relieve  the  pressure  for  of  north  Carolina 

jo:nlng  residents.  medium-distance     travel     '";   ^"^     °^.^    °'.  i><  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

It  IS  a  -wntown  airport  locat^  only  min-  cmcag.  W.th^new     -mlnal^and^.o^r^^  ^^^                  ^^^^^^   ^     ^^^^ 

utps  away  from  the  center  of  the  city.  ouiit  ^u"*"''''";'      ^„    „.„.    rociimed    last  ,                   • 

Local  ^position  to  the  alrport-ln-the-lake  operations  ^^^^ J^  .'^^^^.^^^^ost     "boS     TlO  Mr.  KORNEGAY-  Mr.  Speaker,  time  is 

h.ts  center«l  primarily  around  the  fact  that  Dec.     15.     Rehabilitation     cost     about  ,,.anlng  In  the  90th  Congress;  and  we  are 

1-  may  upset  present  lake  c^r^^if  ^^.^^^  f°-  ""^o.^tjons  were  that  Midwav  operations  busily   trying  to  clear  up  loose   legisla- 

cr^..se  offshore  water  polutlon.  These  pos-  ^°J«^o^«  ^^^'^^  ^v  the  middle  of  this  tive  ends  prior  to  recessing  for  the  two 

s.biiitles  are  being  <^°'^''^"«f„ ''',  *^*  ^"'"  ^°^r^n&  go  up  to  35.obo  by  the  end  of  1968  national  conventions.  But,  as  we  prepare 

rer^t  studies.  Aviation  oppoeiuon  is  co^^^^^^  ^«e   for^asL    are   holding,    according    to  J^r  the  conventional  recess.  I  would  re- 

^Tarea  andT  p^l'ble  IcI-coVered  ™n-  Perd  F.  Rosa,  Chicago  aviation  departmen  ^^^   ^^^  „,embershlp  Of  this  body  that 

l-ls.  duAng  the  wiS?:?  TO  this.  Downes  an-  -^^'^'^^^^1^"^^^  o    I^'t^so  ooo  there  will  still  be  time  left  when  we  re- 

s.ers:    "Cafegory  11  and  IH  landings  will  b*  ^"f^^^ ^^i^'^i'i^'^th^'fgic^  "^  would  be  tum  in  September  tO  give  further  con- 

common    when    this    airport    Is    completed,  operations  early  in  tne  i»  .os 
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slderatlon  to  a  measure  I  proposed  last 
November 

If  the  bin  I  propovsed  at  that  time  had 
been  enacted  mto  law  it  would  have 
saved  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  an 
untold  number  of  dollars 

The  bill  I  have  reference  to  is  H  R 
13806.  which  I  introduced  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1967.  a  bill  to  require  persons  hold- 
ing demonstrations  on  Federal  property 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  post  a 
bond  to  cover  certain  costs  of  such  dem- 
onstration This  bin  still  resides  in  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  humbly  .-.ubmit  that  it  would  be  in 
the  best  mterest  of  all  Amerlcan.->  if  it 
were  reported  from  that  committee  and 
enacted  into  law  before  our  taxpayers 
are  presented  with  other  due  bills  that 
they  must  pay  merely  because  a  Kroup 
wants  to  protest  the  policies  or  the  prac- 
tices of  our  Government 

Only  this  week  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  published  nn  edlturiai  in  favor  of 
iirv  proposal  I  ask  that  the  editorial  en- 
titled -f'rotest  Detxxsit.  be  prmted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  The  editorial 
follows 

Photest    Deposit 

When  an  organlzntlon  rents  an  .ludUorlum 
for  an  e%ent.  it  .irdlnarlly  poau  j  deposit 
to  cover  ptisslble  damaK*  T>i'  purpcise  Is  f  wf>- 
loid  It  protects  the  owner  .md  it  encourai<e8 
rhe  lessee  to  take  caje  <>t  the  prcperty 

This  principle  forms  the  ta.isis  for  i  pro- 
P'jsal  that,  henceforth  those  planning  dem- 
onstrations or  protest  marches  post  bond 
with  the   proper  public    lulhorltles 

The  National  Federation  if  Independent 
Business  Inc  recently  posed  this  prospect  to 
Its  membership  Nationwide  86  per  cent  were 
in  :avor.  U  per  cent  were  opposed,  and  i  per 
cent  were  undecided  In  Texas  the  figures 
were  91.  7  and  2  per  ^ent.  respectively 

The  poll  '.vas  inspired  by  a  bill  sponsored 
bv  Hep  Horace  Kornefljay  of  North  Carolina 
It  would  re<:iuire  that  demonstration  uroups 
planning  to  is*  federal  property  post  a  bond 
^ufflcleiu  to  jay  whatever  is  necessary  to  re- 
store the  property  to  Its  original  condition 

The  proposal  comes  a  bit  late  for  that 
•)nce-C>eautlful  span  "f  (greenery  beside  the 
Retlectlng  Pool  which  became  a  squalid 
shantytown  .ailed  Resurrection  City  In  our 
nation  s  capital  The  taxpayer  it  Iirge  is  pay- 
ini?  for  rehabilitation  of  the  area,  not  those 
who  reduced  the  turf  to  dust  and  mud 

U  was  another  clash  between  right  and  re- 
^ptinsibiUty.  The  demonstrators  embraced 
trie  right  to  protest  But  they  left  for  others 
the  responsibility  to  pay  for  their  damage. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  editorial  conunent 
points  out  that  "the  proposal  comes  a 
bit  late  for  that  once  beautiful  .>pan  of 
greenery  beside  the  Reflectini<  Pool, 
which  became  a  >qualld  .>hantytown 
called  Resurrection  City  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  ■  However,  if  my  bill  had  been 
enacted  into  law  prior  to  the  ill-advised 
and  nialconducted  Poor  People's  Cam- 
paun  .n  Washington,  it  would  have 
saved  our  t.axpayers  from  paying  a  bill 
for  -somethinK   they   did   tiot  order 

I  introduced  this  proposed  leRlslation 
foUowinji  the  sordid  spectacle  of  the 
antiwar  demonstration  and  the  march' 
on  the  Pentagon  last  year  This  uather- 
Inx  of  hippies,  malcontents,  and  war  pro- 
testers cost  those  who  did  not  partici- 
pate more  than  $1,000,000 

What  did  the  so-called  Poor  People's 
Campaign  cost  the  taxpayers?  No  one. 
I  am  sure,  will  ever  be  able  to  make  an 
accurate   cost   analysis,   but   surely   the 
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final  figure  will  run  into  many  millions  of 
dollars  when  the  loss  of  business  because 
of  the  event  in  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Washington  :s  taken  into  account 

The  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
Robert  C  Bykd,  a  knowledgeable  per- 
son in  financial  matters  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  aspects  of  our 
Federal  budget,  inserted  figures  in  the 
June  -8.  1968.  Congressional  Record 
which  showed  the  total  cost  of  the  Poor 
Peoples  CampaUri  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  be  almost  $500,000.  Senator 
Byrd  m  the  July  1.  1968.  Congressional 
Record  placed  information  m  that  jour- 
nal that  .showed  a  preliminary  estimate 
of  an  additional  $160,000  cost  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Servic4?  for  the  ill-fated 
event  held  here  this  spring  This  in- 
cluded an  estimate  of  more  than  S6 1.000 
just  for  restoring  the  site  of  the  eyesore 
called  Resurrection  City  But  this  figure 
certainly  was  a  conservative  one.  for 
workers  are  ^till  busy  today  attempting 
to  resurrect  some  of  the  beauty  of  tliat 
once-beautiful  \ista 

Mr  Speaker  as  I  asked  last  Novem- 
ber. IS  it  fair  to  a.sk  our  Nation's  tax- 
payers to  clean  up  after  someb<xly 
else's  mess'' 

Apparently,  from  the  mail  and  con- 
versations I  have  had  since  the  intro- 
duction of  my  bill.  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  view  that  those  who  mess  up  should 
be  required  to  either  clean  up  or  pay  up 

Recently,  the  National  PVderation  of 
Indefiendent  Buslne.ss  polled  its  253.000 
independent  busine.ss  proprietors  to  find 
out  their  leactlon  to  my  bill  The  re- 
sults showed  that  86  percent  favor  u 
legislative  proposal.  11  percent  are  op- 
posed, and  \i  iJercent  are  undecided 

All  I  ask.  Mr  Speaker,  of  this  body  is 
that  the  bill  be  brought  to  the  Hou.se  for 
discussion  and  debate  and  to  let  the 
representatives  of  the  t*ople  decide  on 
the  menus  of  the  proposal  I  iiave  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  majority  of  this 
tKxly  will  do  They  will  vote  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  and  pass  this  bUl. 
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REMEMBER    THE      PUEBLO" 

HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^T^VES 

Thursday.  August   I.  1968 

Mrs  HEID  of  Illinois  Mr  Speaker, 
last  week  many  of  us  expressed  deep 
concern  over  the  serious  implications  of 
the  seizure  of  the  U  S  S  Ftuhlo  by  North 
Korea  on  January  23.  1968  Throughout 
the  w?ek.  numerous  newspapers  across 
the  Nation  carried  noteworthy  editorials 
about  this  incident 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
timely  editorial  appearing  in  the  July 
24.  1968  edition  of  the  Aurora  Beacon- 
News.  Aurora,  III 

It  s   Time    to   Oet    Touch 

The  weak  response  of  the  United  States  of 
.Amerlc.i  to  the  seizure  of  the  intelligence 
ship  mieblo  by  North  Korea  .md  to  the  cap- 
ture of  .American  tunaboats  by  I.alln  Ameri- 
can countries  seems  to  have  emboldened 
Cambodia  to  the  point  It  felt  It  could  seize 


an    American    ship    and    hold    the    men    'ir 
ransom 

The  failure  to  act  firmly  In  other  Inriti.-Ms 
appears  to  have  created  the  impres.'si.r  .n 
Cambodia  it  could  do  what  It  wanted  'id 
without  endangering  Itself 

The  more  countries   which  get  away 
taking   American   ships   and   men.    the   v    re 
i.lher    countries    will    begin    to    think    .i'   !ig 
similar  lines 

The  situation  along  the  Vletnam-Can'in- 
dian  border — a  poorly  defined  and  dlsp;  Hd 
line  lends  Itself  to  Ixirder  violations,  or  -r- 
mlts  one  side  to  claim  a  border  violation  iid 
leaves  the  other  side  hard  pressed  to  ai  -ue 
the  rase 

There  ^eems  no  immediate  solution  to  he 
disputed  location  of  the  border  but  t'cre 
needs  to  be  an  immedl<;te  answer  to  :ie 
problem  of  captured  American  men  nd 
ships 

Cambodia  Is  asking  a  tractor  or  a  b"ll- 
ilozer  tor  each  American  .is  the  price  for  •  le 
return  of  the  men  Uleven  .Americans  and  ■  '.e 
-S<.>uth  Vietnamese  were  t.iken  with  the       :;. 

No  mention  was  made  of  the  South  \.>-'. 
namese  m  the  Cambodian  ransom  demitud 
If  he  was  working  with  L'  S  lorces  on  a  '  S 
'.essel  then  the  C  .s;  has  an  obligation  t  "p 
to  his  safe  return  along  with  the  safe  re  -n 
of  the  .\merlcan  men 

No  one  .says  the  lives  of  the  men  .tr>"  t 
worth  the  tractors  or  bulldozers  but  « !  •  re 
do  things  stop  once  you  st-irt  paying  rans.  •!; ' 

If  Cambodia  can  turn  this  seizure  Int.;  .i 
profit  It  will  be  tempted  to  try  the  t.i  :c- 
again  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  needs  t  .  »e 
impressed  wnth  the  deternunation  of  the  '  s 
not  to  tolerate  such  .iction 

We  might  add  that  our  government  needs 
lo  be  impressed  with  the  f.ict  that  the  .^n  .  r- 
ican  people  are  getting  tired  i.^f  having  •  •  r 
men  and  their  vessels  .seized  by  other  nat       - 

Our  government  has  not  shown,  by  .i   ■     r 
word     the   Indignation  many  .Americans 
over  this  matter   Until  the  Kovernment  ■••    •• 
standing   up   to   these   pirates,  our  men   ■  .:. 
the  risk  of  more  and  more  such  incident,' 
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WARSAW  UPRISING    DAY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

of    NKV^-    JER.SEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  August  1.  1968 

.Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  of  modern  history  — 
the  Warsaw  uprising.  On  AuKUst  1,  1944. 
Polish  patriots  rose  up  m  arms  auanist 
the  hated  Nazi  ruler.  They  hoped  o 
wrest  control  of  the  city  from  German 
forces  before  the  Soviet  Army  mluht  ar- 
rive and  take  over.  They  knew  the  :i=k 
they  were  takint;  was  a  very  danperoos 
one  and  that  t.he  odds  aealnst  success 
were  hitih  Nevertheless  they  were  will- 
me  to  accept  any  sacrifice  for  the  cau>e 
of  Polish  freedom.  For  63  days  the  Polish 
Home  .-Xrmy  fout:ht  asamst  overwhelm- 
injjly  superior  German  forces.  It  did  not 
surrender  until  German  artillery  and 
tanks  had  reduced  Warsaw  to  rubble  and 
almost  200  000  Poles  had  been  killed. 

The  slaughter  and  devastation  endured 
by  the  Poles  before  surrender  defy  hu- 
man comprehension.  Meanwhile.  Soviet 
troops,  although  only  a  few  miles  from 
Warsaw,  offered  no  assistance.  They  re- 
mained outside  the  city  while  their 
Polish  allies  fought  alone  against  the 
common  German  enemy.  We  know  today 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Soviet  inaction 


uas  to  enable  Soviet  troops  to  seize  con- 
irol  of  the  subdued  city  as  the  Nazis  re- 
peated westward.  As  soon  as  the  Soviet 
Arniv  reached  Warsaw,  it  installed  a 
fommuuist  puppet  government  which 
had  been  carefully  groomed  for  a  possl- 

^'VhosT  Poil-sh   patriots  who  had  sur- 
vived the  fighting  in  the  city  were  denied 
,,   mst   reward  for  their  heroic  struggle 
',  ■■unst  the  Nazis.  For  them  liberation 
'lu'ver  came  To  this  day.  Warsaw  and  all 
„•  Poland  remain  under  Communist  rule. 
It  has  suffered  the  fate  of  those  other 
.-ations  of   Eastern   Europe   which   un- 
I'ortunately  lay  in  the  path  of  the  vic- 
torious soviet  Army.  Its  people  do  not 
enjov  any  of  the  privileges  and  rights 
•:!.u\ve  in  the  Western  World  take  for 
Printed  every  day.  .      „  hi^ 

Mthou^-h  they  have  lived  under  a  dic- 
t  it>Mship  for  almost  three  decades,  their 
traditional  love  of  freedom  has  never 
b,  rn  extinguished  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Prlish  people.  They  have  been  renowned 
fo'  their  resistance  to  oppression  down 
•  hrouch  the  centuries.  Their  willingness 
io  die  for  the  rifjht  to  be  free  men  has 
bf,  n  exhibited  throughout  their  long  hls- 
torv  as  it  was  in  the  Warsaw  uprising  in 
1144  rhe  courage  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  which  they  displayed  in 
s-iperhuman  measure  in  that  rebellion 
are  an  inspiration  to  men  everywhere 

Ml  people  who  love  freedom  may  be 
1-eartencd  bv  the  Warsaw  uprising.  Al- 
I'houuh  it  did  not  succeed,  it  proved  once 
a  ain  that,  no  matter  how  downtrodden 
a  people  mav  be.  and  no  matter  how  long 
r'ley  endure  oppressive  rule,  the  spirit  of 
men  eventually  rebels  against  tyranny. 
I'  cannot  be  suppressed  forever.  Thus. 
en  the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  up- 
riMUL'  let  us  relav  to  the  people  of  Poland 
our  confidence  that  their  freedom-loving 
spirit  will  one  day  acain  emerge  trium- 
phant and  that  Poland  will  .loin  the  ranks 
of  the  free  and  independent  nations  of 
the  world. 


DEDICATION    OF    LAKE    VIEW    ME 
MORIAL  HOSPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  l.  1968 
Mr  O'HAR.A  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  the    Hiil-Burton   hospital   and  con- 
struction |)roeiani  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  maintaining  the  health  of  oui'  Na- 
tion I  would  like  to  include  the  remarks 
of  Representative  John  A.  Blatnik  at  the 
dedication  of  a  nursing  home  annex  to 
t)ie  Lake  View  Memorial  Hospital  in  Two 
Harbors  Minn.  These  remarks  by  a  long- 
time supporter  of  the  Hill -Burton  pro- 
gram reflect  the  vast  impact  that  this 
proiiram  has  had.  not  only  on  Minnesota 
but  on  the  Nation: 
BLATNIK  Praises  22-Year  Success  of  Hn.L- 

BfRTON  Health  Improvement  Programs 
1  Remarks     at     dedication     for     Lake     View 
Memorial    Hospital.   Two   Harbors,   Minn., 
by   Congressman   John   A.   Blatnik,  Au- 
gust 4.  1968.) 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  be  here  today 
to  participate   In   this   dedication  ceremony 
CXIV 1687— Part  19 
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and  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  many 
individuals  and  groups  whose  vision  and 
hard  work  have  made  this  occa.slon  possible 
Many  of  you  here  today— hospital  trus- 
tees and  administrators,  staff,  volunteers, 
local  townspeople,  citizens  from  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  representatives  of  the  City 
and  the  State  Health  Departments-may  w^ell 
take  pride  In  your  foresight  and  coopera- 
tive effort  which  bring  us  to  this  fmal  phase 
of  a  construction  effort  which  has  specia 
meaning  lor  the  people  of  Two  Harbors  and 
neighboring  communities. 

This  hair  million  dollar  nursing  home 
addition  marks  another  milestone  In  the 
history  of  this  fine  Institution.  Founded  in 
1957  Lake  View  Memorial  Hospital  has.  since 
its  IncepUon.  directed  Its  efforts  a^  Pro'^d- 
ing  hospital  care  for  the  people  in  this  area^ 
N(W  with  the  addition  of  long-term  care 
facilities,  the  hospital  will  be  able  u>  ex- 
pand its  service  to  include  skilled  nursmg 
care  for  the  chronically  ill  and  aged  l»''s  5.)- 
bed  nursing  home  unit  will  be  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  hospital  providing  one 
more  link  in  the  chain  of  comprehensive 
health  services— our  ultimate  goal. 

Most  of  the  funds  required  lor  this  am- 
bitious program  have  come  f^'"  \^=^ 
sources,  including  the  generous  conlnbnto  s 
of  manv  dedicated  citizens.  The  Pub  c 
Health  Service,  however,  through  the  Hi.i- 
Burton  program,  provided  $200,000  in  i^'^"; 
clal  assistance  to  help  m.^ke  ih's  building 
program  a  reality. 

Many  of   vou   are   f.imiilar   with   ihe   Hill- 
Burton   program   which   is   now   m   its   22nd 
vear   of   operation,   approximately   the   b,..nie 
length  of  time  that  it  ha-s  been  my  privilege 
to  serve   the   people   of   the   Hth   District   of 
Mlnnesoua   m    the   United    states   Congrc.'^s 
And  I  have  worked  closely  with  Hill-Burton 
through  the  vears  to  help  improve  the  healtn 
resources    available    to    our    citizens     Every 
State  in  the  Nation  has  reaped  countless  ben- 
efits from  this  program.  For  example,  assist- 
ance has   been   given   m   adding   more  than 
409  000  beds  to  our  health  facilities;  approxi- 
matelv  9.500  projects  providing  health  facili- 
ties to  serve  some  3,600  communi'ies:   more 
than    $3    billion— about    one-third— in    Fed- 
eral funds  which  when  combined  with  local 
resources  will  finance  construction  costing  ?. 
total  of  S9.8  billion. 

This  is  the  picture  lur  the  Nation  .ts  a 
whole  In  the  State  oi"  Minnesot.i.  the  inn- 
Burton  program  has  aided  189  projects  over 
the  22  years  with  contributions  of  more  than 
$65  million  to  build  or  remcKlel  health  r.cili- 
ties  costing  a  total  of  over  $120  milHon 
These  funds  have  provided  9.231  beds  in  hos^ 
pitals  and  nursing  homes  and  23  other  health 
facilities  such  as  public  health  cet^ters  diag- 
nostic or  treatment  centers.  reh..billtatio.i 
f.^cllltle6.  and  State  Health  laboratories, 

.\nd  m   the  8th  District,   more   than  jrG  6 
million  in  Hill-Burton  funds  have  helped  25 
nrolects  for  health   facilities  costing  nearly 
S25  million.  In  fact,  the  Lake  View  Memona. 
Hospital  was  funded  In  part  by  a  HIH-Burton 
grant  of  more  than  $315  000  approved  In  1955. 
But  the  most  gratifying  thing  about  the 
HlU-Burton    program    is    not   that    .so   many 
hospitals    and    other    health    facilities    were 
built    but  the  wav  they  were  built.  The  in- 
itiative has  been   left  with   the  local  com- 
munltv  and  the  State  officials.  Federal  as- 
sistance hafi  been  given— but  the  decls  on  on 
where  it  was  needed  has  been  made  In  the 
community,    not    in    Washington.    This    has 
been  a  partnership  where  you  in  the  c^m- 
munltv,  in  consultation  with  the  State  HIU- 
BurtoA   agencv.   have   taken    the   leadership. 
That  is  the  wav  the  program  was  envisaged, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  has  worked. 

Hill-Burton  has  also  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port since  Its  inception.  Senator  Lister  Hill. 
Democrat  of  Alabama,  was  joined  by  the  late 
Harold  Burton,  then  Republican  Senator 
from  Ohio,  in  sponsoring  the  original  HIU- 
Burton  Act  of  1946.  Subsequent  amendments 
which  broadened  Its  scope  through  the  years 
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have  iilso  had  support  Irom  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

All  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  the  pro- 
-  islon  of  health  are  for  all  our  citizens  had 
occasion  to  be  thankful  for  the  Hill-Burton 
program  when  the  Medicare  program  became 
effective  Manv  people,  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment, feared  that  we  would  not  have  enough 
hospital  beds  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
over  65  who  would  seek  hospitalization  as 
soon  as  Medicare  benefits  were  available 
These  fears  proved  groundless,  thanks  in 
great  measure  to  the  hospital  beds  provided 
bv  the  HiU-Burton  program. 

"As  vou  mav  have  gathered.  I  feel  a  sense  of 
pride'in  the  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tions to  better  health  services  and  lacillties. 
I  can  well  understand,  therefore,  the  feelings 
of  the  hospital  administrators  and  staff,  the 
community  of  Two  Harbors,  and  officials  of 
the  City  and  State  as  vou  dedicate  this  mod- 
ern structure  designed  t.T  the  ever-increas- 
ing application  of  medical  knowledge  and 
skill  toward  restoring  the  health  ni  the 
chronioallv  HI.  contributing  lo  the  well-being 
of  our  older  citizens  and  improving  health 
care  for  all  of  our  people. 

I  congratulate  vou  especially  on  the  prog- 
ress you  are  making  toward  comprehensive 
health  care  We  are  coming  more  ..nd  more  to 
realize  the  need  for  developine  comprehen- 
sive health  planning  and  services  on  the 
State  and  the  community  level,  as  well  as  on 
the  national  scene.  To  meet  '.he  health  needs 
of  all  segments  of  our  ;>opulation  requires 
the  cooperation  and  coordinated  effort  of 
manv  agencies,  institutions,  arid  experts— 
both' in  and  out  of  government 

Wi'h  this  goal  in  view,  the  Congress  has 
enacted  a  program  of  grants  to  enable  States 
and  communities  to  plan  the  better  use  of 
manpower,  facilities,  and  financial  resources 
for  comprehensive  health  services  This  pro- 
gram Is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  •■Part- 
nership in  Health"  pro-ram. 

The  goal  is  to  achieve  interrelated  consid- 
eration uf  health  servires.  health  facilities, 
-nd  health  mar  power  as  they  are  being  pro- 
vided bv  both  private  and  public  sectors  of 
the  communitv.  Then,  after  considering 
needs  available  resources,  and  possible  assist- 
ance from  community  sources,  planning  offi- 
cials map  out  an  action  program  that  is 
appropriate  to  the  local  area. 

Manv  of  vou  are  aware,  of  course,  that 
planning  lof  hospitals  and  health  facilities 
has  been  under  way  for  some  time.  Under  the 
Hill-Burton  prosram,  .i  State  Plan  is  de- 
veloped each  vear  for  the  entire  State,  Also, 
•here  are  areawide  health  facility  planning 
agencies- Minnesota  has  three  such  agencies 
and  I  am  happv  to  know  that  the  project  we 
are  dedicating  today  had  the  approval  of  the 
Arrowhead  Region  Planning  Council  for 
Health  Facilities  and  Services  in  Du'utlv 
Throughout  the  Nation  there  are  some  80 
areawide  health  facility  planning  agencies. 

Both  the  Hill-Burton  State  agencies  and 
the  areawide  planning  agencies  have  done 
excellent  work  in  helpin^T  communities  locate 
hospitals  and  health  facilities  in  the  places 
where  thev  are  needed  most  But  the  goal 
now  is  to  eo  further.  We  hope,  with  the  Part- 
nership m  Health  Program,  to  be  able  .o 
reverse  the  trend  toward  fragmentation  of 
health  services. 

But  vou  mav  say.  the  success  of  a  pro- 
crram  li  not  measured  by  the  legislation 
passed  bv  Con-ress— no  matter  how  forward- 
looking-  nor  bv  the  Federal  funds  provided; 
nor  even  bv  the  number  of  hospitals  built. 
The  real  test  is  How  many  lives  have  been 
saved''  How  manv  sick  people  have  been 
helled''  How  many  broken  bodies  have  been 
rehabilitated?  How  many  oldsters  have  been 
given  new  hope  through  Improved  cases'' How 
many  babies  have  received  a  healthy  start  In 

I^^e?  ^     ... 

All  these  things  happen  because  health 
facilities  and  s»rvices— and  people  dedicated 
to  healing— are  ready  when  they  are  needed. 
You  who  work  in  the  hospital  or  who  sup- 
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port  It  with  your  contribution*  of  time  or 
money.  Itnow  th»t  theae  are  the  real  aocom- 
plUhmenta  Th*t  knowledge  should  make  you 
doubly  proud  oi  your  part  in  the  effort*  that 
pared  the  way  for  todays  dedication  cere- 
monlea. 

In  cloalng.  I  would  like  to  emphaelae  that 
our  goals  for  better  health  are  the  same.  We, 
In  Federal  Oovemment.  pledge  you  our  full 
support.  Interest,  and  cooperation  By  work- 
ing together,  we  can  speed  this  NaUons  prog- 
reaa  toward  the  high  level  of  health  and  well- 
being  which  Is  the  birthright  of  every  Amer- 
ican. 


QUESTIONNAIRE   RESULTS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Teacher  Corps  Favor  35  per  cent,  do  not 
favor.  28  per  cent,  undecided.  37  per  cent 

rv  Law  Enforcement  in  Civil  Disorders, 
Rlou  Enforcement  too  lenient.  87  per  cent, 
too  strict.  1  per  cent.  Just  right.  2  per  cent. 

V  Law  to  Curb  Power  of  Supreme  Court  In 
Setting  Aelde  Court  Oaaea  Involving  Confea- 
slons:  Pavor,  78  per  cent,  do  not  favor,  23  per 
cent. 

VI.  Guaranteed  .Annual  Income  Favor.  11 
per  cent,  do  not  favor.  89  per  cent. 

VTI  Law  to  Lower  Voting  Age  to  18:  Favor. 
40  per  cent,  do  not  favor,  80  per  cent. 

vni  Import  Quotas:  Favor  some  quota*. 
44  per  cent,  oppoee  any  quotas,  34  per  cent, 
undecided.  33  per  cent. 

EX  Tax  Credit  for  College  Tuition:  Favor, 
88  per  cent,  do  not  favor.  33  per  cent. 


August  2,  1068     I       Augiist  2,  1968 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVE3 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  to  preser\t  a  first  report  on  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  40  000  of  my  constitu- 
ertts.  inviting  them  to  share  with  me 
their  views  on  national  policies  and 
problems  .\  summary  of  7.500  replies  to 
date  reveals  an  immistakable  desire  on 
the  part  of  my  constituenus.  in  both  ur- 
ban suid  nonmetropolitan  communities, 
for  greater  economy  in  Federal  spendlni; 

A  summary  of  the  replies  is  as  follows 

I  On  Inrome  Vii.x  :noreiu>e 

Opp-^ed  to  aiiy  tax  increase.  52  per  cent 
Fur  surtax   jf  10  per  cent  with  no  budget 
reduction.  ■?  per  cent 

For  surtax  of  10  per  cent  only  If  accom- 
panied by  »6-to-JlO  bllUon  budget  reduc- 
tion  46  pf  r  cent 

II  On  rederal  expenditures 

Defense  48  per  cent  favor  present  level.  29 
per  cent  increase.  2.1  per  cent  decrease 

Health  57  per  cent  favor  present  level,  J6 
per  cent  increase,  17  per  cent  decrease 

Public  W  ,rts  50  per  cent  favor  present 
level,  25  per  cent  Increase,  25  per  cent 
decrease 

Foreign  .-MU  4  per  cent  favor  present  level. 
3  per  cent  Increase   93  per  cent  decrease 

Space  Program  34  per  cent  favor  present 
level.  13  per  cent  Increufie,  53  per  cent 
decrease 

Farm  Aid  30  per  cent  favor  present  level. 
23  per  cent  Increase.  47  per  cent  decrease 

Education  40  per  cent  favor  present  level, 
45  per  cent  Increase    15  per  cent  decrease 

War  on  Poverty  21  per  cent  favor  present 
level.  14  per  cent  Increase.  85  per  cent 
decrease 

.\nu-PolluUon  39  per  cent  favor  present 
level    54  per  cent  Increae.  7  per  cent  decrease 

Highway  Beautlflcatlon  30  per  cent  favor 
present  level.  3  per  cent  Increase  62  per  cent 
decreiaae 

Transportation  51  per  cent  favor  present 
level.  14  per  cent  increase.  35  per  cent  de- 
crease 

Pea<:e  Corps  36  per  cent  favor  present  level. 
8  per  cetit  increase.  56  per  cent  decrea.se 

III  War  on  Poverty  constituents  were 
asked  especially  about  etTettlvenesa  in  their 
own  counties)  ElfecUve.  16  per  cent,  not 
effective.  45  per  cent,  undecided.  39  per  cent. 

Community  Organization  Pragram,  Favor, 
19  per  cent,  do  not  favor,  40  per  cent,  un- 
decided. 41  per  cent, 

Headstart  Favor  47  per  cent,  do  not  favor, 
26  per  cent,  undecided.  27  per  cent. 

tJpward  Bound:  Favor.  17  per  cent,  do  not 
favor.  36  per  cent,  undecided.  47  per  cent. 

Low  Income  Housing  Favor.  39  per  cent, 
do  not  favor.  33  per  cent,  undecided,  28  per 
cent. 

Job- Training  Favor  64  per  cent,  do  not 
favor.    10   per   cent,   undecided.  26   per  cent 


NEGATIVE  INCOME  TAX 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALXrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  COHELAN  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  months  there  ha.s  been  a  grow- 
ing intere.st  iii  a  negative  or  credit  in- 
come tax  a.s  a  means  of  alleviating  some 
of  the  problems  of  our  present  transfer 
payment  .system.s  Includinc  welfare  and 
food  stamps 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  various 
credit  income  tax  proposals.  One  such 
propasal  wa.s  presented  by  Prof  Earl  R. 
Rolph.  an  eminent  economist  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley 

I  think  Profe.ssor  Rolph  s  pre.sentation 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  as  a  whole,  and  I  submit  this 
pre.sentatlon  for  inclusion  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

A  Proposal  Ff>H  a  Creuit  Incomx  Tax 
(Statement  before  the  PLsral  Policy  Sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, by  Earl  R  Rolph  prafef«)r  of 
economics.  University  of  California.  Berke- 
ley. June  13.   1968) 

Various  negative-Income  plana  that  have 
been  proponed,  whether  c^led  negaUve 
rates,  income  maintenance,  or  guaranteed 
annual  Income  have  ;ifi  their  presumed  goal. 
the  alleviation  of  poverty  A  credit  Income 
tax  also  has  this  goal.  In  .iddltlon.  It  has  the 
goal  of  improving  the  feder.il  Individual  In- 
come tax 

A  credit  income  tax  applies  the  following 
formula  to  a  person:  T  Yr  -C  where  T  la 
the  tax  liability  plus  or  nUnus.  Y  Is  annual 
income  as  defined  for  tax  purposes,  r  Is  the 
'Single  I  nite  of  tax.  and  C  is  the  -innual 
redlt  fver  person  .Aco^rdlng  to  this  plan 
etich  persiju  domiciled  in  the  United  States 
is  liable  to  Income  tax  and  each  person 
is  also  euUtled  to  the  credit  The  tax  lia- 
bility uf  people  whose  Income  times  the  tax 
rate  Is  less  than  the  credit  will  be  paid  the 
dllTereiice  by  the  Treasury  :uid  those  whose 
Income  times  the  rate  Is  greater  than  the 
credit  will  pay  the  difference  to  the  Treas- 
ury The  credit  Income  tax  design  consists 
of  a  proportional  income  tax  and  flat  sum 
credits. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy, 
the  critical  issues  In  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  a  credit  Income  tax  are  the  defl- 
nition  of  income  for  tax  purposes,   the  tax 


'For  a  family,  the  tax  liability  i  plus  or 
minus)  Is  T-:  llYr— IC.  where  :;:Y  Is  the 
total  income  of  the  family,  and  ::C  la  the  sum 
of  the  family  credits 


rate,  and  the  size  of  the  credit.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  the  tax  b«M  haa  been  pr^ip- 
erly  defined,  the  tax  rate  and  the  credit 
must  be  made  conslatent.  This  feature 
means  that  the  tax  rate  r  must  be  set  .-  i  .^ 
to  recover  the  total  credit  IC  and  pr^  ide 
the  desired  net  yield  to  the  Treasurv  r. 
given  the  total  of  personal  Income.   IV 

To  Illustrate,  if  R  =  »80  billion.  C  t.soo 
per  capita,  and  IY  =  »600  billion,  then  r  80 
4-100  600  or  3  when  the  population  Is  taken 
at  the  round  number  of  200  million  [».■.  r;.. 

One  of  the  most  Important  Issues  m  .i- 
nectlon  with  a  credit  Income  tax  Is  thr  re- 
structuring of  the  definition  of  .\dji:-e<i 
Oross  Income  in  the  tax  code  There  iir>-  er- 
taln  obvious  types  of  Incomes  that  W'  ild 
have  to  be  Included,  such  as  veteran's  !•  -e- 
flts.  unemployment  insurance  benefit,';  .nd 
old  age  retirement  benefits,  to  make  he 
credit  Income  tax  equitable  and  also  tn  .d 
down  the  rate  In  addition,  the  much  :l.-<- 
cussed  problem  of  broadening  the  tax  a^e 
would  need  to  be  tackled  anew.  Many  p<'.  nie 
with  large  incomes  are  presently  paylne  '  ••> 
or  no  tax.  In  fact,  for  a  person  with  a  .  .ree 
property  Income,  payment  of  the  federn:  in- 
dividual Income  tax  has  become  aim.  •  a 
voluntary  contribution.  Over  the  year.^  ^x 
shelters  have  multiplied  and  the  numb.  :  f 
people  with  high  Incomes  who  are  com:  r'- 
ably  ensconced  In  them  has  been  increa-  :.e 
To  eliminate  these  tax  shelters,  we  sh  .:<: 
suip  the  pretense  that  high  Income  ^t^  :... 
can  be  ta.xed  at  high  marginal  rates  :•  :s 
mainly  for  this  reason  that  I  suggest  i.e 
rate  be  applied  to  all  Income  no  matter  t 
large  Not  only  must  the  notorious  perc  :  •- 
age  depletion  allowances  be  eliminated  it 
all  capital  calns  must  be  brought  Int.'  -.c 
tax  base  and  taxed  at  full  rates  Con.str  - 
tlve  realization  Is  Imperative  if  high  inc.  -.-.o 
>;roups  are  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  tax  .I's 
many  middle  class  families  I  person  :v 
would  favor  full  Inclusion  of  transfer  .t 
death  In  the  Income  tax  base  of  reclpu  :  -j. 
recognizing,  however,  that  this  Is  a  much 
disputed  question. 

The  credit  Income  tax  could  be  l.ibpled 
simply  a  progressive  Income  tax  It  has  the 
effect  of  being  progressive  from  the  first  dol- 
lar of  Income  and  approaches  proportion- 
ality at  the  limit  as  does  existing  law  Unlike 
the  present  law  that  taxes  Income  below  the 
exemption  limit  at  a  zero  rate.  It  would  be 
progressive  In  the  regions  of  low  income 

The  design  being  suggested  Is  a  powerful 
device  to  redistribute  Income  In  the  egali- 
tarian direction.  The  amount  of  redistribu- 
tion depends  on  the  height  of  the  tax  rate 
and  the  size  of  the  credit  A  credit  tax  rate 
combination  .)f  $400  per  person  per  year  uud 
a  rate  if  25  per  cent  can  be  expected  to  ap- 
proximately double  the  Income  share  of  the 
liiwest  tifth  of  the  income  distribution  where 
the  poor  are  found.  If  the  public  wa:  :.= 
greater  redistribution,  the  credit  and  the  tax 
rate  can  be  further  Increased. 

The  system  also  has  the  property  ut  per- 
mitting the  Congress  to  make  specific,  isn- 
.unbiguous  provisions  for  people  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  :ire  believed  to  merit 
special  treatment  For  example,  people  who 
are  blind  inr^v  be  elven  an  extra  credit  us 
may  "he  totallv  disabled:  I  would  hope  that 
no  extra  credit  would  be  given  to  a  person 
merely  because  he  has  reached  a  certain  ,xze 
m  life  such  .is  t>5  years  It  Is  also  feasible  lo 
mstall  a  general  .»nd  comprehensive  plan  f 
medical  protection  Incremental  credits  co'c.'d 
be  given  as  a  percentage  of  medical  expenses 
above  some  cutoff  such  as  $100  per  person  per 
year 

SOME    COMPARISONS    WITH     OTHER    PLANS 

Of  the  many  and  various  other  plans  f 
redlsuibutlon  that  I  have  examined  all  have 
the  characteristics  of  being  truncated.  Thee 
Is  to  be  one  Income  tax  for  the  people  wt;h 
low  Incomes  and  the  existing  federal  Indi- 
vidual Income  tax  for  people  above  some  level 
of   income     In   my   opinion,   these   plans  ure 


certain  to  lead  to  large-scale  admlnlstraUve 
compUcaUons  and  may  even  turn  out  to  be 
sunoly   another  grandiose   public   a«lstance 
device    Among   the  difficulties  of  a  two-in- 
come-tax  system    Is    the    problem   of    frag- 
meTtatlon.  As  a  matter  of  literal  fact,  there 
Ire  more  people  who  receive  zero  Income  than 
r.,v  other  amount  of  Income  simply  for  the 
"eL'.s.in  that  women  and  children  in  house- 
ho'ds  commonly  have  a  zero  Income.  A  trun- 
ftted  plan  invites  people  with  low  legal  In- 
comes  to  split  off.   For   example   the  father 
.„.'.>, t    separate  from   the  family,  report  his 
11    ome   for    tax   purposes   as   under   present 
-aw    aid  the  wife  and  children  would  classify 
as  .,o»ir  and  qualify  for  the  credit.  Less  dra- 
,,-alc    Illustrations    are    young    people,    in- 
'■•■ding  college   students,   who   could   report 
.O.V  incomes  and  qualify  for  the  credit  ^ven 
th   ugh  their  parents  are  above  the  »20,0OO 
br  cket   If  we  are  to  start  on  the  path  toward 
iv-iematlc  redistribution  of  Income,  it  Is  Im- 
po-!  mt  that  we  get  off  on  the  right  foot,  and 
in  :ny  view  these  various  truncated  schemes 
woiild  start  us  off  on  the  wrong  foot. 

ADMINISTRATION 

\  credit  income  tax  would  according  to  my 
nri.twsal  be  administered  by  the  Internal 
KevVnue  Service.  The  principle  of  collection 
J  he  source  should  be  pushed  just  as  far 
is  .t  Is  practical  to  do  so.  Taxpayers  could 
be  >-iven  an  option,  if  their  estimated  Income 
for  .1  year  is  below  some  number,  of  receiv- 
ing the  credit  monthly  or  quarterly  Install- 
ments People  .ibove  that  line  would  apply 
ihe  credit  to  that  portion  of  their  Income 
thit  would  not  receive  collectlon-at-the- 
M.iirce  treatment.  In  the  .simple  case  where 
a  person  s  total  Income  is  subject  to  tax  at 
the  source,  his  tax  liability  at  the  end  of  the 
veir  would  be  zero  and  he  would  be  entitled 
to  .1  Treasury  check  for  the  amount  of  the 
credit.  The  main  administrative  difficulty 
that  the  Revenue  Service  would  encounter  Is 
collection  of  tax  from  people  with  low  In- 
comes All  plans  have  this  difficulty.  Many 
poor  people  are  miU-ginal  farmers  who  have 
little  skill  at  record  keeping,  and  many  of 
the  urban  poor  have  casual  earnings.  Imag- 
inative efforts  would  need  to  be  made  to 
effectively  enforce  the  tax  law  for  low  income 
groups. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

If  a  credit  of  about  $400  per  year  and  a 
tax  rate  of  25  per  cent  are  Internally  con- 
sistent and  become  the  law,  there  are  many 
existing  programs  that  would  need  to  be 
modified  and  many  that  might  be  altogether 
abolished.  There  are  the  farm  programs 
whase  onlv  excuse  for  being  Is  to  provide 
some  farmers  with  higher  Income.  If  the 
Coneress  is  willing  to  treat  a  credit  Income 
ux  ..s  the  redistribution  device,  the  farm 
proeram  might  be  largely  or  altogether  abol- 
ished. Clearly  public  assistance  could  be 
radically  curtailed  and  the  present  financial 
load  on  state  and  local  governments  arlslnK 
:nm  public  assistance  and  other  forms  of 
we:  are  pavments  could  also  be  curtailed. 
Tlic  several  hundred  new  programs  aimed  at 
the  virban  ghettos  shoul<?  be  carefully  exam- 
ir.ed  to  see  If  they  would  be  necessary.  In 
fac',  if  a  credit  income  tax  Is  Installed  with 
a  reasonably  generous  credit,  the  federal  es- 
tablishment other  than  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment could  be  substantially  curtailed. 

THli  "cost"   of  the  PROGRAM 

In  Washington  It  Is  customary  to  make 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  a  program  will  cost.  In  my  view. 
If  ;i  credit  Income  tax  is  found  to  t)e  ac- 
ceptable, there  should  be  no  budget  item 
to  oe  labeled  "net  credit."  The  credit  might 
be  reported  as  a  total  sum  such  as  $80  bll- 
Uon if  the  credit  la  $400  per  person.  It  would 
be  simpler  If  the  Treasury  reported  the  net 
yield  of  the  Income  tax  as  It  now  does.  We 
do  now  show,  for  example,  carrybacks  In  the 
expenditure  budget. 

In  an  economic  sense,  the  cost  of  a  re- 
distribution program  wUl  be  negative  by  a 
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large  sum.  Poverty  Is  not  only  ugly,  It  is 
grossly  Inefficient.  If  people  are  to  break  out 
of  the  poverty  trap,  their  children,  to  take 
one  large  group,  must  have  a  sufficiently 
high  quality  of  home  care  including  ade- 
quate diets,  medical  attention,  and  decent 
housing  to  permit  them  to  perform  effective- 
ly in  school  If  parents  are  provided  with 
more  ample  financial  means,  they  can  provide 
for  their  children  more  effectively  and  many 
more  of  these  children  can  then  break  out 
of  the  vicious  circle  of  poverty. 

No  longer  would  there  be  incentives  for 
poor  people  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  and 
In  many  other  states  to  migrate  to  the  large 
cities  In  the  often  forlorn  hope  of  improv- 
ing their  condition.  They  will  be  made  better 
oO  right  where  they  are.  By  having  more 
financial  means,  they  would  be  able  to  make 
their  moves  out  of  unpromising  environments 
on  the  basis  of  the  genuine  prospects  for 
work  m  small  communities  and  cities  Instead 
of  moving  to  qualify  for  relief.  If  urban  pov- 
erty Is  to  be  alleviated,  poverty  generally 
must  be  alleviated.  The  cost  to  our  large 
central  cities  In  attempting  to  cope  with 
large  numbers  of  poor  people  unaccustomed 
to  city  life  Is  large  Indeed.  These  costs  could 
be  cut  and  cut  substantially  by  an  even- 
handed  system  that  provides  credits  general- 
ly,  regardless  of  where  a  person  lives. 

CONCLUSION 

There  have  been  pockets  of  persistent 
poverty  in  American  life  since  the  fOL-ndlng 
of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
the  fact  of  poverty.  What  Is  new  is  that  many 
poor  people  In  this  country  li.ive  become 
tired  of  being  poor.  They  are  tired  of  noble 
words  and  Ineffective  programs.  Who  can 
blame  them?  The  time  has  now  come  to 
establish  an  efficient  program  of  systematic 
redlstrlbuUon,  one  that  will  work,  one  that 
carries  no  stigma,  and  one  that  will  sub- 
stantially Improve  the  economic  condition  of 
millions  of  our  poor  people.  I  am  convinced 
and  I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  that  a 
credit  Income  tax  Is  the  effective  means  to 
achieve  these  ends. 
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REPELLING   THE   PRIVACY 
INVADERS 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AugiLSt  1,  1968 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Invasion  of  Pri- 
vacy Is  now  completing  its  4th  year  of 
service  to  the  American  people.  As  chair- 
man, I  feel  It  Is  in  order  to  review  the 
record  we  have  made. 

Our  achievements  have  been  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  Americans;  we  have  helped 
guarantee  each  citizen  his  basic  right  to 
be  let  alone  and  have  reasserted  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  priority  of 
privacy. 

The  following  excerpts  from  newspa- 
per stories,  editorials,  and  columns  sketch 
the  activities  of  the  special  subcommittee 
and  give  strong  testimony  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  efforts: 

(Prom  the  Jersey  Journal,  Apr.  26.  1966] 
General  Wheeleh  Impressed — Gallagher  for 

U.S.  Privacy  but  Gets  Veet  Cong  Bugged 

Rep.  Cornelius  Gallagher  has  been  fighting 
long  and  hard  to  protect  Americans  against 
snoopers  invading  their  privacy,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  Viet  Cong  he's  all  for  eaves- 
dropping anywhere  and  anytime. 

Gallagher  has  presided  over  many  meet- 
ings of  a  House  Government  OperaUons  sub- 


committee in  which  unsettling  news  of  highly 
sophisticated  •'bugging"  devices  has  come 
out.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  and  recently  he  ques- 
tioned the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  how  we  could  tell  if  our  B-52  raids 
were  killing  the  enemy  or  Just  making  holes 
in  the  Jungle. 

The  chairman.  Gen.  Earle  Wheeler,  admit- 
ted that  11  was  hard  to  be  sure  about  bomb- 
ing results  since  the  r..ids  were  aimed  at  spots 
we  hoped  the  enemy  was  near. 

"Couldn't  you  use  the  modern  listening 
devices  we  are  now  developing  to  locate  the 
enemy?  "  Gallagher  asked. 

The  general  was  surprised  and  asked  how 
they  might  work 

Gallagher  told  of  testimony  before  his 
committee  about  a  super-sen.sitive  "bug"  the 
size  of  a  marble  which  could  be  dropped  by 
a  plane  and  transmit  conversations  for  as 
much  as  50  miles 

"Couldn't  they  be  dropped  along  the  trails 
and  in  spots  the  V  C  and  North  Vietnamese 
are  u.«lng  so  their  own  voices  and  noises 
would  give  away  their  exact  locations?" 
Gallagher  asked 

Gen  Wheeler  v,as  impressed  with  the  idea 
and  ordered  the  Pentagon  to  give  it  a  try. 

A  -small  observation  plane  dropped  hun- 
dreds of  the  marvelous  m.irbles  on  a  moun- 
tainside where  :ntellicence  reports  indicated 
the  Viet  Cong  had  .m  artillery  battery  that 
was  batterln,^  the  Marine  base  at  Khe  S.mh, 

Nothing  could  be  seen— no  ttuns.  no  sol- 
diers—but the  tiny  tr,anRmitters  gave  the 
operation  away  when  hundreds  of  voices  were 
heard.  B-52s  promptly  knocked  out  the  base 
with  their  bombs. 

The  test  was  so  successful  that  many  thou- 
sands of  them  .ire  being  dropped  in  strategic 
spots  in  uneasy  Lao.s  as  well  as  South  Viet 
Nam 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  7,  1968] 
D.ATA    Bank:    A    Threat    io    YorR    Prfvacy? 
(By  Nan  Robertson) 
Washington,    January    6 — Do    you    drink 
heavllv  at  home? 

Have  you  been  married  more  than  twice? 
Are  your  sexual  preferences  exotic? 
How  are  you  and  your  wife  getting  along? 
All  these  questions  are  of  Interest  to  nu- 
merous Government  agencies,  and  the  an- 
swers, or  what  purports  to  be  the  truth  about 
millions  of  Americans  in  these  Intimate  mat- 
ters, are  tucked  away  In  official  Washington 
dossiers. 

Take  the  question  about  ho*'  you  and  your 
wife  are  getting  along. 

It  might  seem  at  first  blush  that  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  could  not  care 
less  about  the  marital  stability  of  potential 
home  buvers 

Yet  according  to  Prof,  Alan  F  Westln  of 
Columbia  University,  author  of  the  most  Im- 
portant study  to  date  on  privacy,  the  FHA. 
has  private  agencies  conduct  Investigations 
into  the  marital  status  of  applicants  for 
Government-Insured  home  loans. 
The  PH. A.  explains: 

"The  reputation  and  marital  amicability 
of  an  applicant  for  a  mortgage  loan  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  risk  determination.  One  of  the 
leading  causes  of  foreclosures  is  divorce." 

A  national  data  center  has  been  proposed 
to  pull  together  the  scattered  statistics  in 
Government  files  on  citizens  and  provide  in- 
stant, total  recall — and  exposure 

The  names  of  most  Americans  appear  re- 
peatedly In  Government  files — Social  Se- 
curity records,  police  records,  medical  and 
psychiatric  histories,  court  actions,  security 
reports  and  others,  including  personnel  and 
Job  files— for  a  total  of  2.8  billion  listings. 
The  Defense  Department  has  14  million  life 
histories  In  Its  security  dossiers,  the  Civil 
Service  eight  mllUon.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  are  stored  at  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  but  it  acknowledges  files  on 
100,000  "Communist  sympathizers." 
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The  Budget  Bureau,  which  would  run  the 
national  data  center,  would  betfln  by  pooling 
and  standardizing  statistics  now  dispersed  in 
30  Federal  agencies  such  as  the  Census  Bu- 
reau, the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  dta'.Kstlcs  the  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
surance 

These  Government  agencies  have  IW  mil- 
lion punch  cards  and  30  000  computer  tapes 
containing  information  about  people  and 
companies  The  center  would  all..w  the  a^-en- 
cles  to  sh.^re  Information  with  one  .mother 
Scholars  bu.sinesses  and  state  and  local  offi- 
cials would  also  have  access 

But  the  Idea  for  the  central  data  bank  ap- 
pears to  have  run  into  a  wall  of  hostility,  and 
the  biggest  rea.son  is  Representative  Corne- 
lius E   Oallagher  of  New  Jersey 

\LARM     GENE».*TrD 

Mr  Gallagher  a  Democrat  from  Bayonne. 
has  held  a  series  of  hearings  and  made  many 
speeches  In  Congress  on  the  -ubject.  in- 
variably generating  public  alarm  that  the 
proposals     would     lead     to     an    invasion    of 

privacy  „ 

The  s'-dlf^i-'te  has  resulted  despite  nve 
Government  reports  In  the  last  two  years,  all 
of  them  favorable  to  a  bank  One  report  was 
commissioned  by  the  White  House  Follow- 
ing hearings  last  May  and  June,  a  congres- 
sional joint  subcommittee  insisted  that  work 
begin  at  once  on  the  statistical  bank 

The  computers  ..re  getting  smarter,  faster, 
cheaper  to  operate  and— because  of  minia- 
turization—capable  of  storing  mountains  of 
paper    statistics    in    mousehole    repositories 

They  said  that  such  a  data  center  could 
regularize  Information  from  many  sources 
ard  thus  make  It  .tccurate  They  said  It 
would  be  of  immense  help  to  the  Government 
In  all  kinds  of  research  and  planning  *  '  • 
complete  Bible  can  now  be  reproduced  on  a 
sheet  of  pListic  less  than  two  inches  square. 

The  facts-and-figures  men  at  the  Budget 
Bureau  inslsr  'hat  they  want  a  purely  statis- 
tical dat-i  bank  rather  than  an  "Intelligence" 
center,  .and  that  they  would  deal  with  st.atls- 
tlcal  summa-les  and  sampling  based  on  in- 
dividuals rather  than  with  Individual  case 

flies 

The  civil  libertarians  say  that  central  data 
b.uiks  pose  an  OrweUlan  threat  to  personal 
privacy 

Professor  Westln  says  that  "the  trend 
toward  greatly  Increased  collection  of  per- 
sonal data,  exchange  of  information  among 
the  collectors  and  consolidation  of  such  per- 
s.  nal  Information  Into  central  data  banks 
represents  by  far  the  most  serloxis  threat  to 
privacv  In  the  coming  derade  ' 

His  book.  Privacy  and  Freedom."  pub- 
lished last  September  Is  the  result  of  a  four- 
year  study  snonsored  by  the  .\ssoclatlon  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  It  was 
financed  by   the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Vance  Packard,  who  has  written  extensively 
on  the  eroelon  of  privacy  sees  four  major 
dangers  in  data  banks 

PACKARD    cms    D.\NGEB3 

First,  he  says,  a  central  data  file  can 
absorb  great  am'>unt3  of  statistics,  but  It  Is 
"lU-equipped  to  correct  errors,  allow  for  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  for  redemption  Is 
Ukely  to  be  incomprehensible  to  a  computer  " 

Other  critics,  including  Mr  Westln.  have 
written  and  testified  before  Congress  that 
small  transgressions  conmiltted  earlier  In  life 
can  be  "petrified"  by  central  L-omputers  and 
haunt  a  man's  entire  career  Computers,  they 
say.  cloak  even  the  most  casual  rumor  or  un- 
important fact  with  formal  authority. 

Second.  Mr  Packard  and  others  say.  Is  the 
amount  of  power  that  can  be  out  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  will  push  the  butt"ns 
of  these  centralized  brains-  power  that  could 
be  Used  responsibly  and  benevolently,  or 
power  that  could  be  greatly  abused. 
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Third.  opp<inents  believe  the  public's  dis- 
trust of  the  Government  will  grow  as  they 
sense  a  Big  Brother  in  Washington  with  an 
eye  on  all  >f  them  This  may  lead  to  whole- 
sale  lying  or  ev.islon   on   forms,   they   say 

Fourth.  Mr  Packard  says.  "Americans,  in- 
creasingly and  rightly  resent  their  being 
numbers,  controlled  by  a  computer.  "  and 
the  accelerating  depersonalization  of  Indi- 
viduals 

aALL.'tUHCB    SPEAKS    OUT 

Representative  Gallagher  made  another 
point  recently   before  Congress 

'In  order  to  create  more  benefits,  govern- 
ments think  they  need  to  know  more  about 
their  pople.  ■   he  said 

The  more  Government  knows,  the  less 
the  individual  has  left  of  hlm.self  which  Is 
his  own  The  nKirc  the  Governnienl  accvim- 
ulates  data  on  the  individual,  the  more  the 
Orivernment  feels  it  needs  to  know   " 

The  ur>;e  to  know  more  and  more  Is  a 
common  phenomenon  ^unong  people  who 
collect,  process  and  dispense  information, 
according  ui  experts  on  privacv 

Testimony  before  Mr  Gallagher's  subcom- 
mittee in  July  of  I'drtS  .md  the  attendant 
publicity  temporarily  dashed  the  hopes  of 
the  statisticians 

Mr  Gallagher's  group,  unanimously  hostile 
to  a  data  bank.  Is  called  the  "Special  Subcom- 
mittee  on    the   Invasion   of   Privacy  " 

The  Congressional  Joint  panel  sympathetic 
to  the  statisticians,  headed  by  Senator  Her- 
man E  Talmadge.  Democrat  of  Georgia.  Is 
entitled  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics. 

In  Febmary  of  1967,  Mr  Gallagher  met 
with  Charles  L  Schultze.  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau's dlrect<ir,  and  announced  he  had  ob- 
tained promises  that  the  center  would  con- 
tain only  statistical  summaries  and  sam- 
plings 

Despite  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since, 
little  or  nothing  has  happened  at  the  Budget 
Bureau.  Raymond  T  Bowman,  dlrecti^r  of 
Its  Office  of  Statistical  St,indards.  says  he 
and  his  aides  ire  balfled  at  how  to  build 
sp>eclttc  privacy  .safeguards  into  a  centralized 
computer  system — while  agreeing  they 
should  be  there 

SAFECt^ARDS    DRAFIXO 

Mr  Bowman  bepan  a  few  weeks  ago  to  try 
to  draft  careful  proposed  legislation  that 
would  provide  such  safeguards  He  does  not 
expect  it  to  tie  submitted  to  Congress  for 
perusal  vmiU  near  the  end  of  its  upcoming 
session.  If  then 

That  could  mean  m  the  late  summer  or 
early  fall  The  technical  and  legal  problems 
lu  the  way  look  enormous,  even  to  the 
experts 

Mr  Gallagher  has  'pecified  that  he  wants 
Congress  to  have  the  financial  whip  hand 
over  the  data  bank  He  ilso  wants  'he  pro- 
posed law  to  Include  yearly  or  .semi-yearly 
reviews  of  ita  tunctlons.  perhaps  by  an  In- 
dependent "public  interest"  group. 

During  Congressional  testimony,  most 
Government  statisticians  seemed  astonished 
tliat  anyone  might  question  their  motives 
«r  doubt  th.it  they  had  the  p\ibllc"s  best 
interests  at  heart 

To  this  Charles  .■X  Reich,  professor  of 
constitutional  law  at  Yale  University,  re- 
plied 

""I  believe  that  the  real  protection  In  this 
crimes  not  from  peop.e  ^  u*'  od  mtentlr.ns  but 
I  rum  laws  "■ 

I  Prom  the  Hagerstown    iMd.i    Mall, 

May  13,  lii68| 
Nationai,  Data  Centur  WotLO  Kr.r.p 
Dossna  on   Every   U  S    Cttizen 
New     York  -  "Big     Brother     Is    Watching 
You  "  Warn  the  banners  emblazoned  on  every 
building  in   novelist  George  Orwell's  fright- 
ening, futuristic  world  of    "1984." 

But  there  are  many  In  the  United  States 
today  who  glance  uneasily  over  their  shoul- 
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ders  toward  Washington  D  C  .  and  say  1984 — 
and  the  omniscient,  omnipotent  Big 
Brother—  will  be  here  In  much  less  than  n 
years 

The  computerized  analysis  of  Income  tax— 
which  has  made  possible  the  electn  nic 
auditing  of  every  return  In  the  nation  i.s 
seen  by  many  political  conservatives  .u^  Hig 
Brother  Washlngton'.s  first  attempt  to  1:  \f.r 
solicitously  but  menacingly  over  his  200  mil- 
lion children 

Tlie  .second  step,  a  step  that  alarms  mn- 
servatlves  and  liberals  alike.  Is  the  federal 
government's  projjosed  $3  5-mllllon  NatUaal 
DaUi  Center,  a  facility  criticized  by  one  t,  n- 
gressman  as  an  octopus,  a  monster,  a  great. 
expen.slve  electronic  garbage  pall." 

The  center,  as  envisioned  by  the  US  Hh- 
re.iu  of  Budget,  would  jx)ol  and  comini'i-iv 
all  statistical  information  now  guarde<:  I'V 
more  than  20  separate  agencies.  It  w.  ".j 
give  the  government  a  complete  dassler  n 
every  man,  woman  and  child  In  the  Ui.  "fn 
States. 

Proponents  of  the  data  center  say  It  \v(  .:lci 
facilitate  government  studies  and  research. 
and  provide  Instant  answers  to  what  -^.ev 
term  "an  Infinite  range  of  slftnlln  .mt 
questions 

But  would  these  galn.s  be  worth  tlif  i  "k 
that  the  computerized  dossiers  might  .r.e 
day  fall  Into  the  wrong  hands'.'  How  ,in 
the  government  be  certain.'  Congress!:. .m 
Cornelius  Gallagher  asks 

Gallagher  a  .New  Jersev  Democrat  .■■hri 
chaired  1966  House  hearings  on  the  ii..;i- 
slon  "f  privacy,  was  app,illed  when  he  l.eurd 
witnesses  calmly  suggest  Individually  i  cm- 
puterl.-ed  do.sslers  contalnlntt  tax  returns 
ens\is  responses.  Social  Security  data,  nii'.l- 
tarv  rerord.s.  School  records.  .sec\irlty  ti'.cs. 
fingerprints,  mortgage  guarantees,  police 
files,  driving  records,  projiertv  holdings  .md 
perhaps,  bank  accounts  and  credit  ratines 
Warning  that  such  a  data  center  would 
"provide  the  means  by  which  federal  officials 
ran  intrvide  improperly  into  our  lues 
Gallagher  -old  his  fellow  committee  miir.- 
bers: 

'If  safeguards  are  not  huilt  into  such  .i 
facility  It  could  lead  to  the  creation  of  "he 
computerized  man  .  .  .  stripped  of  his  in- 
dividuality and  privacy,  his  status  measiirrd 
solely  by  a  computer." 

Business  leaders  are  talking  more  ii.i 
more  frequently  abotit  the  equally  dangerous 
computerized  employment  dossier — records 
on  every  job  a  man  has  held,  his  references 
and  an  evaluation  of  ills  performances. 

.M  first,  this  may  seem  a  sound  concept 
The  computer,  as  an  instant  and  all-lncluslve 
encyclcpedla  of  knowledge,  can  be  a  tremen- 
dous benefit  to  many  of  man  5  endeavors.  The 
computerized  employment  dossier  would 
seem  to  mutually  benefit  the  employer  .and 
the  eraplove 

But  what  of  the  employe  who  made  one 
mistake  10  years  ago".'  What  of  the  employe 
who  lacks  one  characteristic  considered  Im- 
portant to  a  particular  Job';' 

How.'  asks  computer  researcher  M.  R. 
Maron.  "does  .m  individual  tell  the  sys- 
tem Its  selective  criteria,  however  careful'.y 
programmed,  tlo  not  ipply  to  his  special 
case? 

If  an  individual  does  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  Judged  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
Individual  situation,  then  he  Is  being  treated 
as  a  machine"  Maron  says. 

Chaytor  Mason,  a  university  psychologist 
who  helps  evaluate  computer-devised  and 
comj'Uter-graded  psychological  tests  for 
many  businesses,  thinks  Maron's  dismal  fcr-- 
cast  Is  premature  But  he  admits  It  may 
eventually  come   true.  Says   Mason: 

"My  only  fear  Is  that  we  do  not  yet  know 
enough  about  man  to  properly  assess  the  in- 
formation we  get  from  these  computerized 
etiorts." 

Mason  foresees  a  race  between  the  sci- 
ences- psychology  and  cybernetics — In  the 
last  third  of  the  20th  century.  If  psychology 
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-ins  if  man  learns  to  understand  man, 
o.mV"ters  will  "benefit  humanity  as  no  in- 
ventlon  in  history  has  done."  I^  cybernetics 
Jins  If  the  computerization  of  statistical 
data  outstrips  man's  ability  to  interpret  that 
data  intelligently  .  .  .  Mason  shrugs  and 
throws  up  Uls  hands. 
Man  IS  doomed  " 

I  Prom    the    Dallas    Morning   News] 
A  Monster  Mhwory 
The   determination   of   one    man   has   tied 
,.     east  a   iemi>orary   kink  in   Washington's 
n'  liis  to  create  a  monster  memory  capable    of 
keening  track  of  every  citizen  in  the  country. 
Rep  Cornelius  E   Gallagher  and  his  special 
subcommittee    on    the    invasion    of    privacy 
h,ve  SO  lar  been  able  to  block  adnUnlstra- 
o  ,.,  efforts  to  build  a  national  data  center. 
'  \u\-  American  who  has  filed  an  income  tax 
return,    filled    out    a,    Social    Security    form 
soauht  a  home  lo>in  insured  by  the  Federal 
H  ..:s',ng  .Admlni.nrutlon.  served  In  the  mlU- 
tarv    worked   for   the   government  or  talked 
to  a'  censvLs-laker  could  end  up  on  a  com- 
iniler  punch  card 

i;ep  G.illagner.  a  Dcinix-rat  from  New  oer- 
sev  contends  that  .such  centralized  informa- 
ilou  would  i)Ut  ireniendous  power  In  the 
hinds  ol  a  lew  lederal  employees  hired  to 
inish  the  computer  b'littons.  Supporters  of 
the  proposal  sav  it  would  give  the  govern- 
ment a  single,  efficient  source  of  Informati.m 
that  would  trreatly  improve  Washington  b 
ability  to  plan  for  the  country. 

Democratic  (government  is  not  noted  for  its 
efrciencv  or  ability  to  act  quickly.  This 
"V  ,  ikness'-  is  Its  beauty.  It  renders  national 
c     Frnment  incapable  of  totally  controlling 

^  "\  n.atlonal  Information  center  would  surely 
be  more  .Iliclent  It  could  tx>  abused  to  create 
a  ^ocletv  like  that  p..lnted  m  George  Or- 
weirv;  inghtcnin,:  book.  ""1984"  Like  Rep. 
Gi'lagher  we  are  willing  to  s^icnfice  a  bit 
of  etHclency  for  the  sake  of  guaranteeing 
the  freedom  of  the  individual 


\VTom  the  Government  Employees' 
Exchange  I 

BUDGET    BtT.EAU    PuTS    OfT    DATA    BANK. 

Gm.lagher  Reveals 

Congressman  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher. 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Invasion  of  Privacv.  on  March  29  announced 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  assured 
him  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  plan  to 
establish  the  National  Data  Bank  would  be 
presented  to  the  90th  Congress. 

In  a  letter  of  March  21.  1968  from  Charles 
Zwlck  Director  of  th.  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Congressman  Ciallagher  noted  the  following 

"Kev  paragraph  .^  „    „,„ 

■  In  our  studv  of  the  data  center  Idea,  we 
are  proceeding  along  the  lines  we  discus- 
sed when  Director  Schultze  and  I  met  with 
vou  over  a  vear  iigo:  that  Is.  we  will  prepare  a 
specific,  concrete  i)lan  which  could  be  ex- 
posed to  the  critical  review  of  a  group  repre- 
senting the  broad  variety  of  Interests  in  the 
matter.  Onlv  after  that  would  we  consider 
that  we  had'a  "proposal"  for  appropriate  con- 
sideration bv  the  Congress  In  view  of  the 
priorities  which  we  must  give  within  the 
•-Ml  program  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  doubtful 
r  we  will  reach  'his  l.itter  stage  in  time  to 
make  a  formal  presentation  to  this  Con- 
cress  '" 

Congressinan  Gallagher  said  that  he  was 
■  frankly  delighted"  at  this  further  post- 
ponement "When  we  held  hearings  In  the 
Mimmer  of  1966  on  this  proposal,  the  Special 
subcommittee  received  the  Impression  that 
the  National  Data  Bank  was  to  be  established 
in  the  near  future  and  without  Congres- 
sional authorization.  Our  hearings  created  a 
climate  of  concern  which  has  expanded  into 
a  full  scale  national  debate.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  proceedUig 
.'lowly,  for  the  scope  and  content  of  a  Na- 
•lonai  Data  Bank  have  a  potentially  damag- 
ing effect  on  privacy  In  America.  Privacy  la 
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highly  vulnerable  to  the  growth  of  computer 
technology  and  I  am  frankly  delighted  that  a 
National  Data  Bank  will  not  soon  be  added 
to  forces  already  at  work  in  America  which 
tend  to  inhibit  personal  dignity  and  Individ- 
ual freedom."  Congressman  Gallagher  said. 

Congressmen  Benjamin  S  Rosenthal  and 
John  W.  Wydler  are  also  members  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  in  Invasion  of  Privacy 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. The  Chairman  of  the  House  Govtrn- 
ment  Operations  Committee  is  Congressman 
William  L.  Uawson. 

IProm  the  Newark  ^N.J.1  News.  Apr.  29.  Ift68| 
No  Htrry 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  decided  it 
has  more  urpent  things  to  do  than  draft, 
at  least  for  the  present  Conirrcss.  detailed 
I'l.ms  for  a  national  dat.i  center  This  is 
ni=t  as  well,  for  the  center  or  data  bank— 
'is  no  project  lo  try  to  hurry  past  already 
alarmed    defenders    of    individual    privacy. 

The  oroposed  bank  carries  the  Innocent 
purpose  of  integrating  a  \ast  quantity  of  led- 
eral  state  and  local  statistics.  But  it  al.so 
carries  the  potential  of  becoming  an  in- 
telligence center  on  ;;erson.il  lives. 

The  latter  need  not  har.pen  but  a  special 
Horse  subcommittee  on  invasl.  n  of  privacy. 
under  Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher.  Democrat 
of  New  Jersey's  \3th  District,  has  properly 
demanded  a  code  of  safeguards  to  make  sure 
It  doesn't.  These  salcguards  must  be  thor- 
ouehlv  thoueht  out.  and  adopted,  before  a 
data  center  is  even  begun.  The  statisticians 
can  wait. 

[Prom  the  Bayonne   (N.J.)   Times. 

Mar.  8,   1968] 

Gallagher  Hits  Compiler  Plan  Over 

Prtvacv 
"Shared  values  of  Americans  are  more  vital 
than  methods  to  share  time  In  a  computer." 
Rep  Cornelius  E  Gallagher  of  Bayonne 
expanded  on  that  theme  today  in  a  lunch- 
eon address  at  an  American  Management  As- 
sociation's conference.  As  chairman  of  the 
special  subcommittee  on  inva.slon  of  privacy, 
Gallagher  was  invited  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionship of  privacv  to  the  rapidly  expanding 
procedure  of  multl-acrcss.  tiiiic  sharing  com- 
puter systems  before  ..  uistinguishod  group 
of  data"  processing  cxecuti.eE  at  New  York  s 
Americana  Hotel. 

Gallagher  pinpointed  transmission  imes  f^ 
the  single  most  vulnerable  part  of  »uch  lar 
flung  systems.  Because  experienced  computer 
communications  experts  have  stated  ".  ^  . 
that  they  cannot  absolutely  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  transmission  lines  containing  In- 
formation vital  to  the  national  security  must 
make  us  highly  dubious  of  the  claims  about 
the  confidentiality  of  lines  carrying  informa- 
tion that  affects  personal  security  " 

Gallagher  predicted  that  the  suggested  Na- 
tional Data  Bank  would  be  accessed  from 
many  termmals.  He  repeated  his  long  Jield 
opposition  to  the  current  concepts  of  the 
Bank"  "The  national  scope  and  explosive 
content  of  the  National  Data  Bank  may 
greatly  reduce  privacy  in  America." 

"If  we  are  to  avoid  creating  an  .antl-hiU 
society— a  society  which  is  organized  In  the 
inost  "efficient  and  intelligent  manner  but 
which  does  not  contain  free  beings-we  must 
not  program  out  human  values  .  .  We  nave 
created  powerful  tools  to  liberate  man  from 
drudgery  and  mind-numbing  repetition  dur- 
ing our  working  days,  but  does  this  tonic 
contain  a  toxic  which  will  kill  privacy?"  he 
concluded. 
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gotten  a  loan  or  mortgage,  could  be  uncon- 
stitutional. Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher 
iD-NJ.i  said  yesterday. 

It  certainly  represents  a  shift  toward  "a 
total-surve!ll"ar-"e  society."  he  said.  Gal- 
lagher cited  need  tor  reforms  m  concluding 
a  ihree-day  hearing  of  his  special  subcom- 
iii*ttee  on  anasionof  privacy. 

will,   draft   riles 
Representatives   of   the   credit   bureau    in- 
dustry, Gallagher  announced,  have  agreed  w 
draft'.self-pollciug  regulations,  and  to  adopt 
them  within  the  next  lour  inonths. 

Gallagher  said  the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus of  America  showed  federal  and  state 
investigators    "practically    anything"    in    an 

Individual's  file  ^_^       .   .  ^ 

Although  .m  applicant  for  credit  might 
consent  to  ii  per.=onal  investigation  of  his 
background,  said  Gallagher,  the  applicant  Is 
often  unaware  that  information  gathered 
about  him  is  transferred  to  a  permanent, 
central  repository.  Employes  of  credit  bu- 
reaus often  uossip  about  information  in  the 
files,  he  declared 
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IProm  the  Newark   (N.J.)   Star-Ledger 

15.  19681 
Gallagher  Raises  Qc^stion:  No  Privact  in 
Credit  Bureaus? 
Washington.— The  policy  of  credit  bu- 
reaus to  permit  free  access  to  PrivUeged, 
confidential  Information  about  an  individu- 
al's  financial   sUndlng.    long    after    he   has 


total   surveillance 

"As  more  credit  bureaus  benefit  Irom  com- 
puierlzation  and  the  files  on  more  than  116 
mil'ion  Americans  become  increasingly  ac- 
cVs.slble.'"  ssid  Gallagher,  ""we  may  be  moving 
t,.>ward  ;i  tot  iI  surveillance  society." 

In  testimony  Wednesday,  a  credit  bureau 
president  charged  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice with  invading  personal  privacy  by  trying 
to  t'ct  information  on  taxpayers  Irom  such 

bureaus.  ,      ,,       ^,    _ 

The  subcommittee  aUso  heard  allegations 
that  credit  bureaus  keep  incomplete  records 

■  nd    in  loo  manv  cases,  disclose  information 
about  individuals   to   anyone  who   wants   it. 

I  From  the  E!i"/.abc!h    (N.J  .    Dcily    Journal 
Mar,    15,    1968  i 

C,MA.\GHTR    URGE.S    INDIVIDUAL    FREEDOM    FROM 

Computerized  Credit  Data 
W.^sHiNGTON.  Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher, 
chairman  of  a  sneciai  House  subcommittee 
or  invasion  of  privacy,  suggested  Thurbd.ay 
legislation  ;s  needed  to  protect  individuals 
whose  creait  backgrounds  are  being  fed  inio 

■  omputer.s. 
Tlie  New  Jersey  Democrat  said  there  should 

be  a  law  to  prevent  inrorniation  that  is 
placed  in  a  computer  storage  center  for  use 
by  credit  granters  from  l.tlline  into  the  hands 
oi  unscrupulous  persons. 

He  said  the  law  should  carry  with  it  crim- 
inal penalties. 

•"Just  about  every  community  has  laws 
covernlng  the  transfer  of  a  dog  from  one  per- 
con  to  another."  he  said  during  a  hearing  of 
his  committee.  "But  there  are  no  federal. 
^tate  or  local  laws  regulating  the  transfer  of 
personal  information  used  m  the  granting  of 

credit." 

NO  protection 

Rep  Benlamin  S.  Rosenthal.  D-N.Y  ,  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  has  expressed 
fears  about  the  growing  use  of  computers 
bv  the  credit  industry,  saldi  "We  have  mil- 
lions of  reeulatlons  controlling  all  kinds  of 
inconsequential  events,  but  here  we  have 
none  and  yet  the  Inform.-.rlon  affects  all  our 
lives,  our  borrowliig  power 

'Technology  has  outpaced  social  respon- 
sibility." .     ^. 

Gallagher's  subcommittee  is  investigating 
data-gathering  organizations  and  the  dan- 
gers of  unauthorized  access  to  potentially 
damaging  information. 

The  congressman's  remarks  were  made  dur- 
ing testimony  given  by  John  L.  Spafford  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  America,  a  trade  associa- 
tion for  the  industry. 

EASY    ACCESS 

On  Tuesday,  Alan  F.  Westln.  a  Columbia 
University  law  professor,  told  the  subcom- 
Sttee  he  obtained  credit  information  on  one 
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of  hlB  employe*  simply  by  writing  a  letter  to 
a  New  York  credit  bureau 

The  bureaus  have  maintained  that  no  one 
but  bona  flde  credit  granters  can  receive  such 
information 

Spafford  read  a  telegram  from  the  bureau 
In  which  It  defended  lU  action,  saying  It 
thought  It  was  providing  a  service  to  Colum- 
bia Dnlverslty  and  the  employe  since  It 
waa  told  the  employe  was  In  line  for  an 
appointment. 

•'That's  the  point."  said  Gallagher.  The 
nrm  thought  It  was  being  helpful  Suppoee 
some  one  else  called  and  the  Ann  again 
wanted  to  be  helpful?" 

"Why  would  a  credit  bureau  make  such  a 
decision  when  It  knows  Columbia  University 
doesnt  give  credit?  It  leads  this  committee 
to  wonder  Just  who  does  get  this  Information. 

"And  It  also  makes  me  wonder  If  legis- 
lation Is  not  necessary  to  prevent  such  things 
from  happening  without  the  Individual's 
permission" 

(Prom  the  New  York   .American   Banker 
Mar    14.   Id68| 

GALLAGKrX    3aT9    GBOWTH    OF    CRBDtT    BTTREAT7 

DossiekS'  RxQuiRES  PwjeaAL  -Svpexvision 
(By  Phillip  Brooke  1 

Washington  —Rep  Cornelius  E  Gallagher. 
D.  NJ.  -harged  Wednesday  that  there  is 
an  "appalling  possibility  '  that  Credit  Data 
Oorp  in  Ave  years  will  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  private  national  dijssler  hank  " 

Mr  Gallagher,  said  that  the  lornwth  of  such 
a  credit  information  urgaiilzatlon  "lays  the 
groundwcrk  Tor  regulation — If  not  legisla- 
tion—  in  'he  area   if  credit  bureaus  " 

Mr  Gallaghers  .statement  came  after  the 
opening  testimony  of  Dr  H  C  Jordan  presi- 
dent. Credit  Dut.i.  before  "he  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  iiivaslrin  of  privacy 

Mr  Jordan  said  that  Credit  Data  cur- 
rently has  credit  Information  on  JO  million 
Individuals.  And  within  a  five-year  working 
perlixl.  could  have  a  credit  record  on  all 
.\mericans 

Credit  Datf.  with  offices  in  San  Francisco 
L  >s  .Angeles.  New  York  and  Detroit,  cur- 
rently has  over  1  aX)0  subscribers  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  MOO  In  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area,  'he  latter  Including  some  130 
commercial  banks 

Mr  Jordan  also  acknowledge  that  Bank 
of  .\merlca  .VT.ViiA.  San  Prancisc-i  turned 
over  8  million  credit  records  to  Credit  Dat.i 
in  1962.  when  the  corporation  set  up  Us 
West  Cf»ast  operation. 

Maintaining  that  Credit  Data  uses  pre- 
cautions to  protect  the  privacy  of  Individuals. 
Mr.  Jordan  .said  the  comp.^ny  "permits  a  com- 
plete exchange  of  credit  information  among 
a  flnite  number  of  subscribed  companies" 
who  are   '  b<;ina   fide  '  credit  grantor? 

These  credit  ktrantors.  many  "t  whom  are 
commercial  banks,  "have  agreed  to  con- 
ditions restricting  their  access  to  and  use 
of  the  Information."  he  stated 

No  one  else   is   permitted   access   for   any 
reason    whiil&oever,      Mr     Jordan    said 

He  emphasized  that  Credit  Data  does  not 
place  personal,  non-credit  Information  atxjut 
individuals   :n   its   tiles 

He  said  th  it  CTredlt  Data  does  not  permit 
access  of  information  to  local,  state  or  gen- 
eral policing  agencies,  or  to  tmy  government 
agency  "tinless  it  a!.«o  happens  to  be  a 
grantor  of  credit  Such  credit-granting 
agencies  include  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion 

Mr  J'rdan  --.ild  "ha  corporation  will  onJv 
give  out  credit  Information  to  It.s  subscriber- 
customers,  iind  only  for  the  subscriber  s  u-se 
to  evaluate  an  application  for  credit  to  re- 
view the  credit  performance  of  one  of  the 
existing  customers,  or  to  collect  its  own  ac- 
counts, as  wei:  .IS  providing  credit  Informa- 
tion to  a  subscriber  If  he  requests  It),  con- 
cerning ,in  individual  who  is  seeking  employ- 
ment  with   that  same  subscriber. 

He  added   that  Credit  DaU  does  not  sell 
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lists  of  names  "to  anyone,  Including  our 
subscrlbem   " 

On  the  subject  of  controls  In  the  system, 
Mr  Jordan  said  'I  must  say,  quite  candidly, 
that  neither  Credit  Data  nor  its  computer  Is 
perfect  " 

Mr  Jordan  recommended  that  legislation 
l)e  enacted  which  would  Impoee  criminal 
penalties  upon  th'«e  who  gain  unauthorized 
iiccess  to  data  banks-  either  privately  owned 
or  those  of  government  agencies 

He  further  recommended  legislation  that 
would  prevent  any  goverimient  agency,  fvther 
than  those  who  are  credit  grantors  from 
obtaining  information  from  privately  de- 
veloped and  operated  data  tiles  "eTtcept  up- 
on a  prior  showing  that  national  security  Is 
titfeoted.  and  then  only  after  the  Issuance 
'>f  a  search  warrant  In  arwirdance  with  pro- 
per judicial  procedures  to  be  established  " 

Mr  Jordan  will  be  questioned  by  the  sub- 
conuiilllee  again  Hiursday  Also  scheduled 
to  testify  Is  John  I.  SpafTord  executive  vice 
president,  .Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of 
America.    Houston 

(Prom  the  Elizabeth  iN  J  i  Dally  Journal, 

Mar    26.   19«8| 

Bu3  BaoTHm  Ct>Mptmni  Wamiino 

BT     (>At.LAGHEa 

Hie  United  States  is  becoming  .i  tot-il  sur- 
veillance society  a.s  cre<l!t  bureaus  give  .tway 
contldentl.il  rtnanclal  d.-ita  to  federal  agents 
m   \U>lation  of  the  US    cVjnstltutlon 

That  Is  the  contention  of  Rep  Cornelius  E 
Qallagher  of  Baymne  who  spoke  at  a  three- 
day  conijresslonal  hearing  into  commercial 
credit  biu-eaus 

The  congresam.in  named  the  Associated 
Credit  Bureau  of  .America  us  ha\lng  '.i  long 
standing;  policy  of  showing  federal  and  state 
investigators  practically  anything  they  want 
to  see  '  However,  he  ^ald  that  another  bu- 
reau, the  Credit  Data  Corp  Is  resisting  ef- 
forts to   yield   inform.itton   from   their  files  " 

Gallagher  said  ihal  '  while  an  applicant  for 
credit  may  give  an  implied  consent  to  have 
his  economic  history  carefully  scrutinized  he 
IS  not  Informed  that  he  Is  .ilso  transferring 
flnanclal  records  into  a  central  repository 
which  has  demonstrated  no  great  regard  for 
the  nature  of  privacy." 

The  congressman  also  cited  "m-iny  cases  of 
i;issipini<  between  employes  of  credit  grant- 
ing  rirms  with  employes  of  credit  bureaus" 
•incovered  by  his  committees  investigation. 

•  -As  more  credit  bureaus  benefit  from  com- 
puterization, and  the  files  on  more  than  116 
million  .Amencms  become  increasingly  .ic- 
cesslble.  we  may  be  moving  toward  a  total 
surveillance  society,"  he  said 

If  the  U  .S  becomes  data  rich  by  becom- 
ing privacy  poor."  Gallagher  said.  "It  would 
seem  that  funaamental  guarantees  to  the 
citizen  by  the  Bill  of  Riv;hta  may  be  violated." 

I  Prom  the  Bayonne  Times.  Mar   15,  1968 1 

Cazorr  iNOVSTRy  PvAtt^  RiroRMs.  Gallagher 
Savs 

Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  chairman  of 
a  special  House  subcommittee  on  Invasion 
of  privacy,  said  today  that  representatives 
of  the  credit  bureau  industry  have  .igreed 
to  undertake  reforms  and  establish  .self- 
policing  regulations. 

Speaking  at  the  conclusion  of  three  days 
of  hearings  into  commercial  credit  bureaus. 
Gallagher  said  the  ladustrv  s  representatives 
have  agreed  to  meet  with  his  subcommittee 
again  In  four  months 

The  intervening  time  will  be  spent  in  in- 
dustry-wide meetings  dealing  with  reforms, 
the  congressman  said 

The  Bayonne  Demo<:rat  said  he  expects  the 
Industry  s  representatives  to  return  with 
plana  to  correct  violations  t  f  privacy,  provide 
greater  prc>tecllon  for  the  consumer  and  in- 
crease the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  their 
procedures 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  cooperative  spirit 
shown  by  the  representatives  of  the  Industry 
In  undertaking  such  Internal  reforms    I  also 
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think  they  took  a  |>oeltlve  step  when  'ley 
agreed  to  reconsider  their  former  poUc-  '« 
non-dlscloeure  of  credit  repKjrto,"  GalUici.t'r 
said 

Speaking  yesterday  on  the  final  day  f 
bearings,  Gallagher  suggested  legislation  is 
needed  to  protect  Individuals  whose  cr-rlit 
background  are  being  fed  Into  compute:- 

The  congressman  said  there  should  '  •■  i 
law  to  prevent  Information  that  Is  placed  n 
a  computer  storage  center  for  use  by  cr.  ;:t 
granters  from  falling  Into  the  hands  of  .  n- 
scrupulous  persons 

(Prom    the   Hickory    (NO    Record.    M.iv   8 
1968] 

Pkoddeo   CREDrr    Bttreacs   Move   To   Prot«:ct 
Privacy 

I  By  John  Cunnlfn 

.New  York. — Prodded  by  public  crltl'  m 
and  the  prospect  of  legislation,  the  nati  •:  « 
credit  bureaus  are  working  on  guideline.'  m 
protect  the  privacy  of  those  whose  financial 
histories  they  compile 

Within   a  few  days,   industry  sources  '  ^v 
an    advisory    committee    will    be    named    ■ 
hammer  out  standards  for  the  larger  cfflit 
bureaus,  most  of  which  are  members  of  '  le 
.Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  America 

These  bureaus  maintain  files  on  a  :  <  -- 
sons  economic  status  and  credit  history  : or 
use  by  members  In  deciding  whether  to  sell 
him  goods  or  services  on  terms 

QX7ESTION3    CONSIDERED 

Among  the  questions  to  be  considered  Ijv 
the  bureaus 

Should  an  Individual  be  shown  his  <  '-vn 
credit  report •> 

--Should  Information  In  the  files  be  given 
on  request  to  government  agencies'' 

-  -What  information  should  be  put  ui 
files'' 

-How  lone  should  derogatory  lnforni:i- 
tlon  be  maintained'' 

The  action  follows  hearlnirs  by  a  spwr  r. 
House  subcommittee  headed  by  Rep.  C  '- 
iiellus  OallaRher.  D-N  J  Following  an  airr-  •  - 
ment  on  utiulellnes,  the  credit  bureaus  • 
Alll  subnut  ihelr  thinking  to  the  subn  ;,,- 
tnlttee 

Some  of  the  Industry's  st.ind  uppfiren'v 
has  already  been  agreed  upon  follow livj  . 
meeting  Just  concluded  In  Chicago  Many 
of  those  attending.  It  was  learned,  feel  an 
individual  should  be  permitted  to  see  Ms 
tile  on  request. 

CONTROVERSIAI.  AREA 

Tills  already  Is  standard  procedure  lor 
some  credit  bureaus  Others  decline  to  show 
a  [lerson  the  Information  In  his  file  but  will 
dicuss  .specilic  Information  contained  In  It 

I-ess  agreement  was  reached  (>n  .some  other 
.:reas  In  which  guidelines  will  be  sought. 
One  of  the  most  controversial  areas  concerns 
the  release  of  information  to  other  than 
credit  grantors 

Some  bureaus  believe  they  have  a  patriotic 
obligation  to  work  with  government  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. An  Industry  source,  who  asked  to 
remain   unidentified     put   it   this   way: 

It  Is  a  serious  phllcjsophlcal  question  that 
Is  not  completely  resolved  Do  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  the  country?  Well,  we're 
trying  to  f.ice  this  question  now  and  It's  a 
damn  serious  one" 

DANGERS   POSED 

Another  guideline  will  establish  specific 
standards  for  the  type  of  Information  to  be 
placed  in  flies  Data  concerning  a  person's 
moral  character  generally  Is  not  now  In- 
cluded In  tiles  But  beyond  this  point,  the 
Issues  are  less  clear. 

For  example  If  a  credit  bureau  places  the 
filing  of  a  suit  in  a  person's  file,  does  it 
obligate  It-seif  to  place  the  disposition  In  the 
file  iilso^  In  current  practice  this  is  not  al- 
ways done,  posing  dangers  to  both  the  credit 
bureau  and  the  credit  seeker. 


Here  Is  an  extreme  case : 

^n  individual  denied  credit  in  a  large  East- 
ern city  inquired  at  the  credit  bureau  for 
the  reiion  why.  He  was  told  that  a  court 
suit  was  recorded  against  him. 

But  this  was  a  technicality  involving 
hp:ilth  insurance."  he  answered,  "and  it  was 
settled  long  ago." 

rRVSTRATlON 

Then  bring  In  the  Information  and  we'll 
correct  the  files,"  he  was  told. 

But   this   Is  your  obligation,   not  mine, 
the  credit  seeker  said.    "Certainly  I  am  not 
tui'iv  until  I  prove  my  innocence,  am  I?" 
Tlie  credit  bureau   Insisted  on  Its  point  of 
\ux  and  the  frustrated  Individual  hung  up. 

c  ises  such  as  this  very  likely  will  be  ellm- 
in.-ed  under  the  upcoming  guidelines  and 
leeisiatlon.  Retailers  are  simply  too  eager  for 
saie.s,  too  conscious  of  Image,  too  wary  of 
restrictive  laws  not  to  upgrade  and  modern- 
Ue  credit  files.  And  that's  what  they're  doing. 

(Fr  >m  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  17,  1968) 

INTFI.LIGENCE     DATA     FIRM     TO     REVIK'W     RULE 

Clients  Pledge  Secbecy — Retaii.  Credit  Co. 

lELLS    Congress    Unit    Public    Probably 

Needs  a  Greater  Access  to  Reports 

Washington.— Retall    Credit    Co.,    an    At- 

Unta-based  supplier  of  Intelligence  data  on 

applicants  for  Jobs,  credit  and  Insurance,  told 

a  Congressional  subcommittee  It  will  "recon- 

Blder"     Its    requirement    that    clients    keep 

(ie<-ret   the  source  of  their  information. 

The  company  has  been  criticized  by  some 
for  not  allowing  subjects  of  unfavorable  re- 
ports to  rebut  charges  against  them,  partly 
because  they  sometimes  aren't  aware  of 
elf'.er  the  accu'^tlons  or  their  source. 

W  Lee  Burge,  Retall  Credit  president,  told 
a  K  leclal  House  subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
prlv.icv  chaired  by  Rep.  Gallagher  (D.,  N.J.) 
th.u  "We  think  the  public  probably  needs  to 
have  greater  access"  to  such  reports.  But  he 
stresjied  that  anv  change  In  the  contract  pro- 
vlsi  >n  on  secrecy  would  come  only  "if  this 
proves  to  be  practical." 

The  main  reason  for  the  stipulation,  Mr. 
Bu'ize  said,  are  that  It  protects  the  sources 
of  Metall  Credit's  Information,  and  that  there 
mieht  otherwise  be  "an  Indiscriminate  flow  of 
peoole  to  the  companv  to  clear  up  problems 
of  ne  kind  of  another  "  It  also  could  "result 
ill  .-uppresslon  of  Information  If  each  Indi- 
vidual sought  to  correct  his  record  In  de- 
tail "  Mr  Burge  said. 

Mr.  Burge  said  Retail  Credit,  which  has 
308  branch  offices  and  1.300  subofHces,  de- 
V-  .ped  about  35  million  reports  last  year  on 
rii.viduals  and  businesses.  The  company 
coii.^lders  about  5^.  of  these  unfavorable  to 
th..^se  Investigated,  he  added. 

Fiep.  Gallagher  said  that  "while  we  cer- 
tainly are  considering  legislation.  If  any  re- 
forms are  going  to  develop  they  should  be 
from   within    the   industry   itself." 


I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  16,  1968] 
CRFDrr     Rating     Errors     Damaging,     Panel 

Finds-Bad    Report,    True    or    Not,    Can 

(_'osT    Job    or    Loan    WrrHour    Applicant 

KNOVk'iNG  Why 

(By  Robert  L.  Jacksoni 

Washington.— congressional  investigators 
are  finding  that  persons  may  be  slandered 
\nthout  their  knowledge  through  careless 
practices  of  some  credit  bureaus  and  credit 
repfirtlng  agencies. 

Derogatory  information,  even  though  It 
n-.av  be  untrue,  can  plague  a  person  for 
years,  they  have  concluded.  It  can  wash  out 
a  lob  offer,  cause  denial  of  a  federally  in- 
sured home  loan  or  force  a  person  to  pay 
hleher  auto  insurance  rates. 

.About  24.000  credit  bureaus  and  credit  re- 
porting organizations  are  operating  In  the 
United  States.  They  gather  flnanclal  or  per- 
s.inal  Information  on  Individuals,  and  dis- 
seminate It  to  their  clients— including  a 
Lumber  of  government  agencies — as  gulde- 
linea  for  hiring  or  insuring  people,  lending 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

them  money  or  selling  them  merchandise  on 

time.  .^        , 

The  main  problem  is  the  anonymity  of 
much  credit  rating  Information.  Since  It 
could  oome  from  one  of  thousands  of  agen- 
cies or  bureaus,  a  person  unfairly  damaged 
through  mistaken  Identity  or  neighborhood 
gossip  may  be  unable  to  correct  the  record, 
congressional  investigators  contend. 

SOUTHLAND  OFFICES 

To  learn  more  about  the  practices  of  large 
credit  reporting  firms,  a  House  government 
operations  subcommittee  will  take  testimony 
today  from  the  president  of  an  Atlanta-based 
firm  with  a  dozen  offices  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

AGENCIES'    EFFORT 

"Credit  reporting  agencies  are  anxious  that 
nobody  be  done  an  injustice,"  Burge  said, 
"Everything  reasonable  is  being  done  u-lthln 
the  practical  limits  of  economics." 

Rep.  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher  (D-N.J.K 
whose  subcommittee  on  invasion  of  privacy 
Is  conducting  the  investigation,  says  an  er- 
roneous credit  report  may  have  far-reaching 
effects 

"An  error  In  a  report  from  a  credit  bu- 
reau may  become  an  error  In  a  file  at  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  It  may 
be  the  reason  for  denying  a  deserved  mort- 
gage," Gallagher  said, 

Charles  Witter,  who  heads  Gallagher  s  sub- 
committee staff,  cited  the  case  of  a  Korean 
war  veteran— a  former  Army  lieutenant— 
who  saw  a  fellow  ofBcer  go  berserk  under  fire. 
With  the  concurrence  of  another  officer, 
the  lieutenant  shot  the  man. 

NOT    EXPLAINED 

Although  this  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
Army  the  lieutenant  later  discovered  that 
a  commercial  credit  report  said  simply  he 
had  "shot  a  fellow  officer  under  fire.' 

The  report  caused  cancellation  of  his  auto 
insurance  policy,  allegedly  for  Instability, 
long  before  he  learned  of  It.  the  veteran  told 
Gallagher's   committee   staff. 

Many  credit  bureaus  take  information 
from  court  records,  such  as  the  filing  of  lax 
Hens,  without  updating  their  files  when  the 
cases  are  resolved.  This  often  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  a  businessman  is  tinanciallj 
unstable.  , 

The  firm,  known  as  Retail  Credit  Co..  Is 
the  largest  of  Its  kind  in  the  nation.  It  Is- 
sued 35  million  reports  to  subscribing  com- 
panies last  year  on  credit  seekers.  Job  seek- 
ers and  persons  applying  for  auto  and  iife 
insurance  policies.  The  company  has  in- 
formation on  more  than  45  million  persons. 
Its  president,  W.  Lee  Burge.  said  In  a  tele- 
phone interview  Wednesday  that  inaccurate 
reports  are   "relatively   minor." 

Burge  said  his  hrm.  which  had  revenues 
of  $134  million  last  year,  attempts  to  mini- 
mize errors  by  personally  Interviewing  most 
subjects    involved. 

Gallagher  said  some  credit  reporting  prac- 
tices deny  a  basic  constitutional  nght^the 
right  to  face  one's  accuser.  He  also  noted 
that  credit  bureaus  are  operating  with  vir- 
tually  no   government  regulation. 


[From   the   Trenton    (N.J.)    Trentonlan, 
May  17.  19681 
Trenton  Goes  to  Washington— Waging  the 
War  on  Big  Brother 
(By  Cyril  J.  O'Brien) 
Washington.— There's   a   lot   more   affect- 
ing you  In  the  computerized  data  banks  of 
the  big  credit  agencies  than  your  ability  to 
buy  a  color  television  set  on  the  Installment 

^  In  fact,  what  goes  Into  the  electronic  dos- 
siers of  the  credit  snoopers  could  influence 
your  getting  an  FHA  loan,  a  Job,  or  insur- 
ance. Some  day  your  whole  social  and  eco- 
nomic existence  could  be  influenced  by  what 
adroit  investigators  and  sophisticated  gadg- 
ets get  on  you,  and  that  very  fact  has  one 
New  Jersey  lawmaker  pretty  concerned. 
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He  Is  Rep.  Cornelius  Oallagher  (D-NJ) 
head  of  the  subcommittee  on  Invasion  of 
Privacy  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  It  was  Gallagher  who  actually 
sparked  the  whole  concern  over  the  Influence 
of  science  upon  the  average  human  being.  He 
found  unbelievable  surveillance  techniques 
that  could  monitor  your  every  move  from 
afar,  even  when  you  are  in  bed.  He  found 
psychological  testing  to  expose  every  fiber 
of  the  total  man,  and  bureaucrats  who  would 
make  every  man  a  dossier  and  expose  him, 
heart  and  soul,  by  the  push  of  a  button. 
Storing  and  using  It  all  are  great  computers 
that  can  manage  200  billion  calculations  in 
a  single  day. 

Before  it  was  over,  Gallagher  had  gotten 
Chairman  John  Macy,  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  say  he'd  stop  psychological  testing, 
and  had  the  polygraph  thrown  out  for  most 
government  testing  and  filed  under  snake 
oil  Most  important,  Gallagher's  hearings, 
essentially  by  publicity,  nixed  the  Budget 
Bureau  data  bank  with  a  dossier  on  every- 
body complied  from  the  information  on  20 
federal  agencies. 

Significant  also,  is  the  fact  that  Congress 
got  such  a  scare  at  what  was  creeping  up  on 
us  that  there  are  now  at  least  six  House  and 
Senate  committees  investigating  the  impact 
of  science  ujKin  the  Individual. 

Stop  and  think  of  the  myriad  of  informa- 
tion you've  provided  already.  Think  of  the 
forms  vou  filled  out  In  the  Army.  How  about 
the  numerous  papers  you've  prepared  since 
for  memberships,  for  employment,  for  credit, 
for  a  credit  card,  even  when  you  paid  your 
income  tax  You  don't  know  the  times  you 
were  photographed  when  you  cashed  a  check 
at  the  bank,  or  when  you  entered  an  un- 
familiar apartment   building 

The  techniques  are  not  bad,  but  somebody 
has  got  to  watch  or  you'll  wind  up  losing 
your  Indlvldualltv  and  freedom  Just  as  sure 
as  if  the  government  changed  Some  law- 
makers think  the  danger  to  freedom  In  the 
burgeoning  of  scientific  techniques  is  about 
as  important  as  the  problems  of  our  cities. 
Dr.  Donald  R  Horning,  director.  Office  of 
.science  and  Technology,  told  Congress 
earlier.  'If  history  can  be  relied  upon,  we 
must  guard  lest  we  pay  iie.ivily  for  the  boon 
conferred  upon  mankind  by  the  computer. 
The  potential  losses  to  privacy  as  a  conse- 
quence of  an  extremely  powerful  and  flexible 
system  of  record  keeping  on  individuals  can- 
not be  ignored  " 

Now,  Rep  Gallagher  Is  conducting  hearings 
on  the  Credit  Bureaus.  Here  is  a  whole  In- 
dustrv  holding  millions  of  files  on  millions 
of  Americans  If  you've  ever  sought  credit, 
chances  are  you  are  listed.  Problem  is,  says 
Gallagher,  there  are  no  regulations  on  the 
agencies  or  in  the  way  they  handle,  get  or 
give  out  information. 

Worse,  the  government  itself  uses  their 
flies  One  the  Retail  Credit  Co  In  Atlanta, 
Ga  ,  gave  out  35  million  credit  reports  last 
vear  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  earlier 
that  Retall  Credit  has  files  on  at  least  46 
million  Americans. 

There  is  a  major  problem  in  that  these 
files  cannot  be  checked  and  you  could  well 
wind  up  with  an  adverse  comment  or  even 
gossip  m  your  dossier.  It  could  follow  you 
for  life,  petrify  in  a  computer,  as  Gallagher 
notes,  and  damn  you  to  the  grave. 


CRIME  CONTROL  CONFERENCE 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI-VES 

Thursday,  August  1,  1968 
Mr   MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  plans 
are  now  finalized  for  the  crime  control 
conference  I  am  cosponsoring  with  the 


I 
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Stat^  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo 
which  wlU  take  place  on  AuKust  8  In 
Buffalo  I  am  very  pleased  at  the  won- 
derful community  cooperation  we  have 
had  in  plannint;  this  conference,  and  at 
the  ability  and  excellence  of  th(Kf  par- 
tlclpatink  Ui  the  conference 

In  coiuiectlon  with  thLs,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
press  release  put  out  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Buflalo,  which  outlines  the 
program  and  describes  some  of  the 
panelli.ts  who  will  take  part  In  the  con- 
ference The  statement  follows: 

The  Office  .>!  Urban  A:T,\irs  In  conjunction 
wtth  the  dtrtt*  University  .f  New  York's  La* 
School  and  the  Office  uf  Ftepresentatlve 
Richard  D  ^ '  Max'  i  McCarthy.  IB  sponsoring 
a  conference  on  crime  and  how  to  control  It 
on  Thursday.  August  8  at  the  Cordon  Bleu 
Reetaurant  near  the  Buffalo  International 
Airport  The  conference  will  begin  at  10  00 
A  M  and  continue  through  the  day.  The 
public  Is  invited  to  att-end 

The  pr«(triun  will  be  Introduced  by  Con- 
gre»man  MeCar'.iiy.  after  which  the  problem 
of  crime  and  Its  causes  will  be  discussed  by 
the  keynote  sjx-aicer.  Mr  Peter  Preiser  of  the 
New  'York  aUte  Crime  Cnnimlsslon.  The  re- 
mainder of  Ui'«  day  will  b<»  devoted  to  panel"* 
concerned  with  the  i.arltus  aspects  of  crime 
and  law  enforcement 

Mr.  Richard  L.  Braun.  Esq  .  Executive  As- 
sistant In  the  Criminal  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  will  be 
coming  fri>m  Washington  to  discuss  the  re- 
cetitly  enacted  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  Its  ramlflcatluiis 
regarding  federal  assistance  for  local  law 
enfi>reemenl  agencies  Mr  Braun  will  also 
participate  In  the  panel  (U.«cu.s8lng  the  gaps 
in  the  resources  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
Panel  participants  will  include  Judge 
Charles  S  Desmond.  Judge  Raymond  R 
Nelmer.  Judge  William  J  Heffron.  Judg,- 
M.iry  ■\nn  Kil  eon  Commlrslonrr  Prank  Fe!;- 
cetta  Msgr  Dlno  J  Lorenzettl.  Dr  Joseph 
Ma:i-h  ,ind  other  outstanding  members  .-f 
the  communit/ 


ACCIDENT  RATES  GOING  UP  SHARP- 
LY—INDUSTRY SAYS  SO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dent  frequency  rates  have  been  golnR 
up  m  at  lea.st  one  indu.str>'  at  an  even 
more  alarming  rate  than  I  had  thought 
was  the  case  I  think  this  material  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  Members 
who  believe  that  there  i.s  no  need  for  con- 
cern over  industrial  safety  and  disease. 

The  .Source  to  which  I  refer  is  a  hand- 
.some  and  well-wntten  brochure  pro- 
vided by  the  Master  Builders  Associa- 
tion of  Western  Pennsylvania,  which 
.sent  me  a  copy  .stating  that  it  "demon- 
strates how  the  construction  Industry  is 
poUd:;  ■  it.s  own  .safety  problems  which 
precludt.s  the  need  for  any  further  con- 
trols. Federal  or  otherwi.se  " 

Not  quite.  Mr    Speaker 

I  am  afraid  that  what  this  \ery  well- 
done  brochure  demonstrates  is  quite  the 
opposite  It  shows,  in  a  very  simple 
chart,  that  while  members  of  the  Master 
Builders  Association  of  Western  P<r.n- 
sylvanla  have  indeed,  bv  virtue  of  set- 
tint;  standards  and  rules  and  abiding  by 
them,  reduced  their  own  accident  fre- 
quency rates  in  the  period  from  1964  to 
1967.  the  accident  frequency  rate  on  a 
r.ational  hasi.s  for  all  members  of  the 
Associated  General  Contractors  has 
rLsen  In  those  same  3  years  fri;m  a  1964 
level  of  321  dLsablinc  injuries  per  mil- 
lion man-hours  to  a  1967  level  of  60  8— 
ver>'  nearly  twice  as  hlyh. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  fig- 
ures, comin*:  to  us  from  an  opponent  of 
the  occupational  safety  bill,  should  be 
doubly  effective  in  proving  that  indeed 
industry  is  not  getting  safer  all  the  time 
—that,  in  fact,  the  problem  is  getting 
worse,  and  the  need  for  lecislation  grow- 
ing greater  while  we  delay  and  defer 
action.  On  the  brief  submitted  by  the 
industry  itself.  I  am  happy  to  rest  my 
case. 

The  i-ules  preclude  the  reproduction 
of  the  graph  in  Us  orisinal  form  in  the 
Record,  but.  translated  into  tabular 
form,  the  graph  shows  the  following: 

ACCIDtNT  FREQUENCY  RATE 
|lniurl«>  per  million  man-hours| 


Auffusf  J,  lon.i^ 
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HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

or    PENN3T!.V.*NI.\ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiiENTATIV'ES 
Thursday.  August  1.  196S 

Mr  HOLLAND  Mr  Speaker,  through- 
out the  consideration  of  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  bill.  H  R  17748. 
we  have  been  told  again  and  again  that 
"mdustry  is  getting  steadily  safer  "  Al- 
most to  a  man,  the  witnes-ses  before  our 
committee  hearings,  and  the  form  let- 
ters we  have  been  getting  from  busi- 
nessmen cite  National  Safety  Council 
statistics  over  a  40-year  period  to  show 
that  1946  was  safer  than  1926.  and  1966 
was  safer  than  1946.  in  terms  of  acci- 
dent frequency  rates — disabling  injuries 
per  million  man-hours  worked 

The  response  to  that  argument  has 
been  to  point  out  the  careful  selection  by 
the  lobbyists  of  'JO-year  periods  as  their 
standard  of  comparison,  and  to  show 
from  the  very  same  tables,  that  mdus- 
trlaJ  accident  frequency  rales  have  not 
significantly  lowered  in  over  10  years 
now. 

But  I  have  facts,  from  an  unimpeach- 
able    industrial      source,      that      accl- 


\m    1M5    1966    1967 


Maitsr  Buildti]  Association  ol 

Western  Pennsylvanis 30.2    22  8    15.7      13.7 

AGC  nalionil  average  32. 7    53.8     44.4      60.8 


The  text  of  the  brochure  of  the  MBA 
reads  as  follows: 

Four  consecutive  1st  place  n.itlonal  safety 
awards.  1964,  1965.  1966  and  1967,  have  been 
presented  the  Master  Builders'  Association 
fur  maintaining  the  best  accident  prevention 
record  for  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
.\merlca  ch<ipters  from  50  to  100  members 

A  record  like  this  is  the  result  of  a  care- 
fully thought-out  progrim  which  functions 
through  the  cooperaticn  of  both  labor  and 
management  The  program,  which  operates 
on  the  principle  of  self  discipline  by  the  Gen- 
eral Contractors  ha-s  proven  Itself  many 
times  For  example,  there  has  never  been  a 
rule  dispute  by  either  labor  or  m:inagement 
due  to  the  concise  wording  of  the  rules  es- 
tablished by  the  jomtly-admlnlstered  Safety 
Committee  Work  stoppages  due  to  unsafe 
conditions  are  a  thing  of  the  past  From  Its 
beginning  In  196.3.  it  has  been  evident  that 
the  Master  Builders'  Association's  Accident 
Prevention  Prc-gram  was  designed  to  benefit 
the  entire  building  construction  Industry  In 
the  area 


Recognizing  nn  obvious  need  for  planiipcl 
cimtrols  to  eliminate  the  high  accident  r.i'i- 
MB.f  commissioned  the  Cnnstrucllon  Inclv.s. 
try  Advancement  Program  iCAPi  lode\M.:) 
.in  effective  accident  prevention  program 

Operating  en  the  principle  that  best  resiii's 
can  be  oblali.ed  through  the  Joint  effort.s  of 
both  labor  and  management,  a  slx-pomi 
Building  Construction  Industry  Safety  Pol- 
ley  was  enacted 

POLICY 

1  A  joint  Labor-Management  Safety  Cum- 
mittee  shall  be  formed  to  develop  an  .^c;. 
dent  Prevention  Program  In  the  Build,  ,g 
Construction  Industry  of  Western  Pennsvl- 
vanla. 

2  TT\e  Accident  Prevention  Prugrim  do\  el- 
oped by  the  I.abor-Manjigement  Safety  Com- 
mittee shall  not  conflict  with  the  Penn.<;\:- 
vanla  State  Code  or  any  safety  r\iles  now  In 
effect  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  existing  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  between  building 
construction  Industry  emplnvers  and  the 
various  building  trades  unions 

3  The  Joint  Labor-Management  Safety 
Committee  will  consist  of  four  representa- 
tives appointed  by  the  Construction  Indus- 
try Advancement  Program  and  four  renre- 
sentatlve":  appointed  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Building  Trades  Council 

4  All  employing  contractors  will  appoint, 
from  their  management,  a  representative  who 
will  have  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  pro- 
moting and  enforcing  the  Accident  Preven- 
tion Program  In  their  respective  organiza- 
tions as  developed  by  the  Joint  Labor-Man- 
.igement  Safety  Committee 

5  'When  the  project  contracts  are  over 
SI  000  000,  each  prime  contractor,  each  craft. 
and  each  principal  subcontractor  employing 
more  than  six  employees  on  the  project.  fhnW 
provide  a  representative  to  attend  safety 
meetings  In  order  to  coordinate  their  com- 
bined efforts  in  compelling  the  employees  to 
comply  with  the  Accident  Prevention  Pro- 
gram. 

H  The  safety  meetings  shall  be  conducted 
bv  the  general  contractor's  safety  representa- 
tive, or  his  nominee  and  the  craft's  elected 
representative  shall   record   the   minutes. 

Peoplrj  who  work  in  the  building  construc- 
tion iridustry  in  Western  Pennsylvania  do  >o 
in  a  comp.irativ-ly  safe  atmosphere  Impres- 
sive s'atlstlcs  back  tills  statement,  and  It  is 
the  most  lm[X)rtAnt  resul'  that  cm  be 
achieved  from  any  accident  prevention 
prosrram 

An  area  that  can  boast  an  outstanding 
safety  record  ,  ,  a  record  that  sliows  a  dis- 
abling injury  frequency  far  below  the  na- 
tional average  naturally  appeals  to  men 
who  earn  their  living  working  In  constnic- 
tion  A  eood  safety  re<x3rd  helps  to  keep  the 
good.  local  area  Journeymen  on  the  Job  year 
af'er  year 

Manpower  Is  an  especially  Important  ben- 
ettt  of  an  etfecti^e  safety  program  in  thi'^e 
times  when  the  current  labor  shortage  looms 
over  the  construction  industry  'Dm  co!u>t 
to  coast. 

S,\FETY  M.\KES  DOLLARS  .\ND  SENSE 

'V'ou  siive  directly  on  Insurance  cos,ts  In 
Western  Pennsylvania,  over  82'  ol  the  eli- 
gible Master  Biulders'  .Association  mcmber- 
sliip  receive  a  direct  insured  credit  on  their 
W'lrkm.an  compcn-;^'. tion  premiiuiib  That  is  i 
direct,  tangible  savings  Dviring  the  past  tour 
years,  these  MBA  member  firms  have  saved 
$182,556  because  of  their  experience  credit, 
.■\nd  the  National  Safety  Council  has  facts 
and  figures  that  show  direct  costs  are  just  'j 
of  the  total  cost  of  accidents 

So  by  saving  on  insurance  costs  tlirounh  v 
good  safety  program,  you  are  Just  scratchin,? 
the  surface  of  the  "Iceberg"  of  the  tremen- 
dous costs  borne  by  construction  firms  acn'ss 
the   country 

Remember.  ux>.  reduced  Insiu-ance  pre- 
miums can  provide  definite  advantages  in 
compeutlve  bidding. 


Ml  fact^  considered,  it  Is  no  surprise  that 
„;p  western  Pennsvlvania  general  contractor 
''L^accident  prevention  seriously  The  sur- 
"':;  comes  m  noting  the  "f  o""^!  \^"^'f '^^ 
^■Vuch  show  that,  apparently,  not  all  con- 
.tr-ictlon  Arms  do  the  same 

While  the  entire  program  was  conceived 
M  m  nagement  and  Us  <v,ntlnulng  Imple- 
?,eT.  Mon  IS  prlmarlv  carried  out  by  mem- 
n/r"  ;  tlie  management  team,  the  General 
!^,;tv  Rules  provide  the  nucleus  of  the  pro- 
^r.n  ■  These  rules  place  a  share  of  accident 
'.  entlon  respoiislblllty  on  everyone  con- 
t.ned  Thpv  are  required  W  be  posted  on  all 
',;.;"tnictlon  sites  and  by  virtue  of  labor  con- 

•  r  ,rts    compliance  Is  mandatory 

1  Occidents  or  injuries,  regardless  of  their 
na-nre  shall  be  reported  to  the  supervlBor 
•or  imniediat*  attention.  ^„„„ 

*  0  ^ojectlng  nails  shall  be  turned  down 
nr'rcmoved  from  lumber  by  all  employees  who 
7r.  "sponsible  for  eliminating  this  hazard^ 
'',  Safetv  goggles  or  face  shields  shal  be 
worn  by  all  employees  when  exposed  to  flying 

°T''safotv  helmet-s  shall  be  worn  In  all 
posted  hard  hat  areas  or  when  employees 
arP  exposed  to  falling  or  fiving  objects. 

-.  "Men  W<irklng  Above"  signs  shall  be 
no.'ed  at  the  lower  levels  by  the  employees 
^?:.king  above  other  workmen  who  may  thus 
Tause  them  to  be  exposed  to  falling  objects. 
%  General  excavation  and  trench  con- 
str.ctlon.  in  soils  other  than  ^o^''-  ^^^^ale  or 
consolidated  slag,  shall  be  shored  and/or 
br-.ed  If  over  Ave  feet  In  depth  and  not  cut 
to   -he  natural   angle   of  repose  of  the  sur- 

ro:mdlng  material,  „,  „, 

;  Floor  openings  shall  be  planked  over  or 
barricaded,  and  slab  edges  of  «"  '^P^"  ^""?: 
T.  protected  by  rope  or  rail  and  toe  boards^ 
f"  „\,vees  shall  maintain  these  protective 
b  •-er^  and  shall  not  disturb  or  remove  them 
Pv'oDt  as  directed  bv  the  supervisor.  If  tem- 
porarv  removal  is  required,  employees  re- 
moving these  barriers  shall  be  responsible 
fo-   their   replacement    as    soon    as   clrcum- 

''r  Scam-Uilng  shall  be  constructed  of  metal 
or  lumber  free  from  apparent  defects  that 
would  impair  the  structural  ^t'-ength.  -The 
platform  shall  be  a  minimum  of  two  planks 
w:,ie  with  guardrails  or  ropes  on  all  open  sides 

""f  uSlers  shall  be  constructed  of  metal  or 
straight-grained  lumber,  with  the  maximum 
length  of  a  Mncle  ladder  not  to  exceed  thirty 
feet  Fixed  ladders  shall  have  side  rails  ex- 
ending  three  foet  above  la"^'"^^^"^,^^!^*" 
be  securolv  fastened  at  the  top.  No  ladder 
shall  be  used  that  has  a  broken  rung  or  any 
other  apparent  defect. 

10  Hand  tools  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  Intended,  and  all 
damaged  or  worn  parts  promptly  repaired 
or  replaced.  ,„  v,,, 

n    Power  tools  shall  be  operated  o--|yj'y 
authorized  personnel.  ^'"^  guards  f^^^she^ 
bv  the  manufacturer  "In  place."  and  If  elec 
trical  shall  be  grounded. 

10  Approved  powder  actuated  tools  shall 
be  used  bv  licensed  personnel  only,  a^f  op- 
erated in  compliance  with  the  '•egulattons 
set  forth  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  industry. 

13  Compressed  gas  cylinders  shall  be 
Chained  or  otherwise  .secured  In  an  upright 
l>osltlon.  and  shall  be  Placed  In  O  Under 
carts  whenever  being  transported  to  different 
locations  on  the  project.  ^.w.^^h 

14  sources  of  Ignition  shall  be  prohibited 
from  areas  where  flammable  llQ^'^Jf  °'; .^''l 
plosives  are  stored  or  issued,  and  appropriate 
w.vrnlng  signs  shall  be  posted  at  these  loca- 
tlons.  .        J 

15  All  posted  Safety  Rules  shall  be  obeyed 
and  shall  not  be  removed  except  by  Manage- 
ment's authorization.  Violation  of  these 
Safetv  Rules,  may  be  cause  for  Immediate 
dismissal  of  any  employee. 

16.  All  employees  will  report  any  Infraction 
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of  the  safety  Rules  to  their  immediate  super- 
visor fo^  correction,  m  the  event  that  the 
vlo°Itlon  is  not  corrected  within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time,  the  complaint  should  be 
ap^a^el  to  the  following  in  the  order  stated. 
TrManagement's  Job  Safety  Represent^- 

"7b)    CAP'S  Safety  Engineer  and  Chalrnian 
of  the  Building  Trades  Safety  CommUtee^ 
(c)   Joint  Labor-Munagcment  &alet\  Com 

'"S  Safetv  inspections  by  the  CAP  safety 
eng  neer  help  to  insure  that  safe  working 
condmons  and  safe  working  P^-''""^,^,,  •;  ^. 
maintained  In  the  industry.  He  personally 
msS^cts  building  projects  at  least  four  days 
each  week.  His  report  Is  discussed  v.lth  the 
:^perlntendent  on  the  job.  Any  nee^e^co- 
rectlve  action  Is  suggested  at  that  time. 
Con  es  of  his  report  are  given  to  the  super- 
fntendent  and  se^nt  to  the  general  contractor^ 
the  building  trades  and  a  copy  is  liled  In  the 

"^"^r  °HTrd-Hat"    Program     was     developed^ 
with  full  cooperation  of   the  ;'"'°"«:  .f  ^'^^^^ 
enables  management  to  insist  that  .Ul  cm 
nlovees   wear   hard   hats   while   on   the    job 
workTng  under  "hard  hat"  conditions. 

An  Eve  Conservation  Progr.im  was  also  de- 
veloped bv  the  committee  which  permits  em- 
nlovees  to  purchase  prescription  safetv 
gjasses  through  their  contractor  employers. 
^e  cost  to  the  employee  is  nominal. 

safetv  seminars:  Superintenacnts  and 
foremen  attend  a  minimum  of  two  '^^Ul^n 
nreventlon  meetings  a  year.  These  cap 
^^nsored  affairs  are  both  '"/-^^^tive  and 
en^ovable.  Prominent  safety  lecturers  point 
to  the  important  part  pU.yed  by  .supervisors 
n  the  overall  safety  picture.  Special  incen- 
tives such  as  dinner,  sporting  events,  and 
special  awards  add  interest  to  these  ■"''ctln^s 
and  insure  excellent  attendance  As  many 
.as  450  supervisors  have  .ittended  the.se  nieet- 

'"sneclal  Publications,  hichlichting  the  lit- 
est safetv  information,  are  .H.^tributed  by  the 
CAP  Office.  The  booklet,  "The  AGC  Manua 
of  Accident  Prevention  '"Construction  is 
sent  to  supervLsors  by  CAP.  free  of  ch.^rge. 
Also  distributed  Is  a  safety  booklet  Your 
Guide  for  Greater  Safety",  which  dcpics  tin 
potential  danger  in  perforniint-  con:-. ruction 
work  near  public  mllitvfrcilitics 

\  safetv  program,  no  matter  how  -ood  it 
might  be." must  be  a  continuing,  living  thine 
It  can  never  presume  to  exist  on  past  efforts 
and  accompirshments.  The  Master  Builders 
Association  and  the  Con.strtictlon  Industry 
"^d^ncement  Program  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania aren't  about   to  let  this  ^r^^vP^n. 

An  aggressive  accident  prevention  cam- 
paign has  recently  begun  which  Involves  sey- 
ernl  thousand  pieces  of  hard-hlttinj  safety 
material  and  Is  now  being  dlstrlbated  to 
contractors  and  their  employees.  T.is  takes 
?he  form  of  a  monthly  "Safety  P.vkage 
which  consists  of:  ,  ,,    ,„»,„ 

Safety  Poster^to   be   placed   on   all   Jobs 

safety  Messages— designed  for  placement 
in  employee  pav  envelopes. 

Brief  Safety  Talks— for  u.se  by  project  su- 
pervisors as  a  starting  point  from  wWch  to 
build    interesting   safety   meetings,    v. 

Each  item  In  the  package,  which  Is  mailed 
to  all  CAP-contributlng  firms,  correlates  a 
central  safety  topic  which  is  being  stressed 
each  particular  month.  A  sample  rnalllng 
Dftckage  is  available  on  request.  Write  to. 
instruction  Industry  Advancement  Pro- 
gram. Suite  650.  Two  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania   15222. 

-I^ese  mailings,  coupled  with  the  freqtient 
personal  visits  to  job  sites  by  the  C^ 
^fX  engineer,  go  a  long  -ay  in  pe^naUZ" 
ine  for  each  construction  employee  In  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  an  ever-increasing  aware- 
n^  of  safety  precautions.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
t^  Accident  Prevention  Committee  that  In 
this  way  .  with  a  constant  assault  on  un- 
safe practices   and  unsafe  conditions   .   . 


the  disabling  Uijury  frequency  In  the  West- 
ern Pennsvlvania  area  will  continue  its 
downward  -search  for  that  il'^slve  goal  of 
all  accident  prevention  programs-  the  zero 
disabling  injury  frequency. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Uie  CAP  parti- 
cipation m  the  safety  P^^^^^  ^ Vlp    also 
t<'   administrating    the    program.    CAP    also 
pavs  for  it.  And  this   is  as  It  should  be^ 
'    The   expenses   Incurred    by    the    Accident 
Prevention  Department  of  the  Industry  Ad- 
v.ancement  Program  are  approximately  $2T\- 
000  per  year.  The  dues  structure  of  the  Mas- 
ter Bulldere'   Association   of  Western   Penn- 
svlvania   would    prohibit    such    a    la'-ge    ex- 
nendlture   on    a   safety   program    CAP   is   a 
^rvlce  organization  that  functions  to  bene- 
fit the  entire  construction  industry  in  West- 
ern Pennsvlvania.  in   addition   to   the   acci- 
dent   prevention    program,    CAP    also    serves 
the  indvistr^-  in  the  areas  of  education  and 
apprenticeship,  industry  relations  and  public 
relations,   CAP  funds   are  derived   from   as- 
se-ssed    contributions    from   "'ntractors    em- 
plovlng  carpenters,  cement  masons,  laborers 
operating   engineers,   pile   drivers   and   tru^k 
drivers.  These  contributions  lU-e  Pald  to  tOie 
Construction    Indvistry    Advancement    Pro- 
g^m  Fund  bv  virtue  of  provisions  In  labor 
agreements  with  the  respective  unions,  usu- 
ally in  the  amount  of  2' Sf  per  hour. 


WARSAW  UPRISING  DAY.  1968 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aiiaust  1,  1968 
Mr  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .ioin  my 
coileacue.s.  and  indeed  all  Amencan.s  in 
heraldinn  the  cxcc-ptional  domon.st ration 
of  man'.s  couraRC  and  devotion  in  the 
?on"  and  contir.uina  .sirueple  for  human 
freedom  that  took  i)lace  2A  years  auo 
todav  in  War.saw.  Poland. 

In"  this  International   Human  RiKhts 
Year   it  i.s  especially  siL-nificant  that  we 
t  ike  'full  notice  of  the  determination  of 
the  Poli.sh  people  to  attain  their  ^njihm- 
able  human  rights  so  stroncly  evidenced 
hat   dav.  Rising  to  challenge  the  Nazi 
maders.  the  valiant  citizens  of  captive 
Warsaw  attempted  to  break  the  .^hackles 
of  oppression.  Within  3  hours  after  the 
start    of   this   uprising,   the   nae   o     the 
Polish  Republic  wa.s  flyinu  over  the  heart 
of  Warsaw  for  the  first  time  m  5  veal's^ 
The  izvim  history  of  the  next  63  davs 
saw  the  Poles  fight  bravely  to  libera  e 
their  capital  from  the  Nazis.  Unfortu- 
nately   the  sheer  strength  of  numbers 
and  supplies  of  the  Germans  toally  over 
whelmed  the  freedom  lighters,  but  can 
neverdim  the  principles  for  which  these 
patriots  fought  and  died. 

Rather,  it  should  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  the  steadfast  faith  of  the  Pol^/h  peo- 
ple in  the  principles  of  human  freedom 
andTustice'and  a  cause  for  rededication 
of  all  peoples  to  the  stiniggle  for  the  at- 
tainment of  basic  human  rights  for  all 

mankind.  ^.        .  -„_ 

Mr  Speaker,  even  the  continued  for- 
eign presence  of  Poland's  political  stage 
does  not  mean  that  the  Warsaw  heroes 
fought  to  no  avail  in  1944.  The  tradition- 
al spirit  and  courage  of  the  Polish  people 
can  never  be  defeated.  The  ^'oy^d  ^uW 
do  well  to  note  this  proud  spint  of  dem- 
cation  to  freedom  in  this  International 
Human  Rights  Year. 
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CRIME  CONTROL  AND  CONGRESS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALlTO»JriA 

n*  THE  HOUS»  OP  RKPRESENTATIVISS 
Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  has  arisen  over  the  re- 
cently passed  oninibus  crime  bill,  signed 
by  President  Johnson  on  June  19.  The 
bill  Is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  to  what 
extent  It  will  help  solve  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  serious  problems  remains  to 
be  seen.  However,  we  must  caution 
against  excessive  pessimism.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  latest  antlcrime  measure, 
when  put  Ln  the  context  of  other  recent 
and  pending  anticrlme  legislation,  in- 
dicates that.  In  fact,  our  Government  is 
responding  to  our  crime  problems  In  a 
positive  manner  fully  consistent  with  a 
commitment  to  the  preeminence  of  local 
law  enforcement. 

LAW    K/rdllCtMXNT WHO'3    aeaPON8IBl.B? 

Before  going  further,  let  us  dwell  for 
a  moment  on  the  Federal  role  In  law  en- 
forcement. The  fears  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Fathers  of  broad,  uncontrollable 
Federal  powers  in  a  vast  number  of  areas 
occasioned  the  very  language  of  the  10th 
amendment  which  declares  that: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Unlt.e<l 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  '.he  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively  or  to  the  people 

We  might  go  so  far  a.s  to  hypothesize 
that  the  Founding  Fathers,  in  their  ulti- 
mate wisdom,  clearly  foresaw  .some  of 
the  ver>-  same  controversies  in  which  we 
are  presently  embroiled  They,  as  we  now 
should,  thus  deemed  it  in  the  Nations 
best  interests  to  place  the  far  greater 
part  of  jurisdiction  over  our  penal  law.s 
in  the  hands  of  the  States  Technically, 
the  Federal  Government's  domain  In 
criminal  activity  includes  only  crimes 
against  the  U  S  Government,  and  those 
which  are  interstate  in  nature.  Conse- 
quently, and  justifiably  so.  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  must 
bear  the  greatest  financial,  technical, 
and  administrative  burden  in  crime  con- 
trol and  reduction.  They  must  serve  as 
the  real  cutting  edge. 

Nonetheless,  the  B'ederal  Government 
does  have  a  clear  responsibility  of  sup- 
porting State  and  local  efforts  and  in- 
suring that  no  unreasonable  restraints 
are  placed  on  law  enforcement  ofBcials 
provided  that  the  requisites  of  our  con- 
stitution are  met 

An  examination  of  Congress  most  re- 
cent effort  m  the  fight  against  crime  re- 
veals that  It  hajs  made  significant  prog- 
ress in  a  number  of  crucial  areas,  while 
remaining  faithful  to  this  all  important 
principle  of  State  initiative 

THS     OMNnL'S     CRIME     CONTItOL     AND     SATB 
3T«Hr3     ACT     OF     1988 

Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  authorizes 
the  establishment  of  a  three-member 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  .Adminis- 
tration within  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  admmister  grant  programs  to  States 
and  units  of  local  government  in  order 
to  strengthen  and  improve  law  enforce- 
ment. Planning  grants  of  up  to  80  per- 
cent, action  grants  of  up  to  60  percent, 
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grants  of  up  to  75  percent  to  combat 
organized  crime  and  to  prevent  and  con- 
trol riots  and  other  civil  disorders,  and 
grants  of  up  to  100  percent  for  research, 
education,  training,  and  demonstration 
projects  are  all  authorized  under  this 
law. 

This  would  Include  money  for  Improv- 
ing facilities,  equipment,  and  methods 
designed  to  reduce  crime.  Grants  for 
public  education  relating  to  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  crime  and  riots  and 
for  the  organization  and  training  of 
special  law-enforcement  units  and  regu- 
lar law-enforcement  oCBcers  are  also  in- 
cluded. Furthermore,  the  FBI  is  author- 
ized to  establish  and  conduct  training 
programs  for  State  and  local  law-en- 
forcement personnel  A  National  Listl- 
tute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Is  created  to  encourage  research 
and  development  In  this  area.  This  wrlll 
be  along  the  lines  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Health  Finally,  money  can  be 
allocated  for  loans  and  scholarships  for 
law-enforcement  oCBcers  enrolled  In  col- 
lege courses  Congre.ss  has  authorized 
appropriations  of  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars  over  a  3-year  period  for 
this  law-enforcement  assistance  title. 

One  of  the  major  questions  before  Con- 
gress, related  to  this  .section,  was  the 
method  of  allocating  these  funds.  The 
question  is  closely  alined  to  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  the  best  way.  amongst  a 
number  of  alternatives,  of  Insuring  the 
finest  local  control  in  the  anticrlme  area. 
Normally.  Federal  funds  are  allocated  in 
direct  grants  to  local  governments.  Under 
the  block  grant  procedure,  funds  are 
ijiven  to  States  to  be  allocated  to  the 
communities  in  each  State  under  a  state- 
wide plan  Tlie  funds  are  to  oe  admin- 
istered b>  a  planning  agency  appointed 
by  the  Governor  All  of  the  planning 
grants  and  85  percent  of  the  action 
grants  will  take  this  form. 

Well-established  cof)perative  ties  be- 
tween State  and  local  agencies  In  my 
home  State.  California,  will  Insure  that 
the  block  t;rant  .system  will  work  quite 
well  Many  other  States  lack  such  a  pat- 
tern of  cooperation .  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  block  urant  approach  will  serve  to 
strengthen  State-local  cooperation  In  law 
enforcement 

Another  .section  of  the  crime  bill  will 
.substantially  change  American  criminal 
law  It  will  provide  that  a  confession  be 
admissible  In  evidence,  if  voluntarily 
given,  as  determined  by  certain  flexible 
procedures,  without  any  single  factor 
being  considered  conclusive  on  the  Issue 
of  voluntariness  It  will  also  permit  the 
police  to  hold  a  .suspect  In  ciistody  up 
to  6  hours — more  In  certain  circum- 
stances— before  arraicnment,  and  still 
obtain  an  admissible  confession.  Finally 
it  provides  for  the  admissibility  In  evi- 
dence of  eyewitness  testimony,  even  if  the 
suspect  had  not  had  a  lawyer  when  he 
was  Identified  in  a  police  lineup.  As  you 
may  know,  this  may  well  be  the  most  con- 
troversial provision  of  the  bill,  in  that  it 
purports  to  overturn  three  Supreme 
Court  decisions;  Miranda  against  Ari- 
zona. 1966;  Mallory  against  United 
States.  1957;  and  United  States  against 
Wade.  1967 

The  present  state  ol  criminal  law,  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  accused  Is 
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substantially  different  from  that  of  a 
short  while  ago.  In  essence,  what  must  be 
realized.  Is  the  tender  partnership  be- 
tween law  and  Justice  that  must  retii.iin 
paramount  In  dealing  with  citizen.s  ..c- 
cused  of  crimes.  Supreme  Court  deci.Mi  :;s 
which  on  the  surface  would  .seem  \n  be 
a  definite  attack  on  efforts  to  apprehend 
and  convict  wrongdoers  must  also  be 
closely  examined  In  terms  of  the  m  'i- 
vldual  constitutional  guarantees  wlr  h 
they  seek  to  protect.  The  aim  of  these  :•  - 
clsions  Is  not  to  coddle  the  accused  \n 
one  can  rightfully  assert  that  the  hiKli  t 
tribunal  In  our  land  wants  to  see  :lie 
guilty  freed.  Like  other  law-abiding  ci'i- 
zens  who  inhabit  this  country,  the  iiiiit- 
men  sitting  on  that  bench  wish  to  ee 
Justice  served.  But,  my  friends,  thi-  ;< 
exactly  the  point.  For  justice  to  be  ;;,- 
sured  for  both  the  guilty  and  the  mnoct  .; 
certain  precautions  must  be  taken.  < .  - 
tain  rules  followed.  For  law  and  oi.ir: 
to  flourish  in  a  free  society,  the  guilv 
the  man  who  may  verv*  well  have  c  .•  .- 
mltted  the  crime,  must  be  afforded  ^ 
same  rights  as  the  innocent.  Every  cit:. 
should,  for  a  moment,  place  him.seU  :; 
the  imaginary  position  of  a  man  acci-  ■! 
of  a  serious  crime.  Think  for  a  mom<  • 
of  the  protections  you  would  want  to  ;  - 
sure  that  you  were  not  unjustly  cc  - 
victed.  Surely,  as  we  all  know  so  well  •; 
our  coimtrj',  until  an  Individual  Is  fou  d 
guilty  in  a  court  of  law,  he  is  pie.siinv  ; 
to  be  Innocent,  be  this  at  the  time  a  lav  - 
enforcement  official  is  conducting  iii.s  ;  - 
vestlgatlon  or  during  the  time  the  ac- 
cused Is  awaiting  trial.  Furthermore,  to 
insure  the  continuance  of  this  free  so- 
ciety, m  line  with  the  "innocent  until 
proven  guilty"  postulate,  the  burden  -f 
proof  mu>t  necessarily  remain  on  tl:e 
accuser,  rather  than  the  accused.  Finally, 
the  complaining  paily  must  prove  tlie 
guilt  of  the  accused  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt 

These  stipulations  and  requirements 
may  surely  appear  to  be  a  large  order 
to  fulfill,  and  it  is.  but  justifiably  so.  We 
all  must  recognize  that  the  very  bulwail; 
of  democracy,  as  opposed  to  the  totali- 
tarian system  against  which  we  fight  on 
.so  many  fronts,  lies  In  the  concept  of 
due  process  of  law.  a  concept  which  es- 
tablishes certain  immutable  require- 
ments— Jury  trial,  the  presumption  o: 
Innocence,  right  to  counsel,  and  several 
others.  Any  chipping  away  at  due  proce.s.> 
thus  tends  toward  the  destruction  of  the 
safeguards  which  protect  individual 
rights.  It  is  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  Interpret  the  Constitution  and  law.- 
of  the  land  and  strike  a  balance  between 
rules  which  protect  human  rights  and 
those  which  facilitate  law  enforcement 
Its  most  recent  search  and  .seizure  de- 
cision Is  an  example  of  the  Court  glvint; 
the  need  for  effective  law-enforcement 
precedence. 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  concerns  of 
citizens  who  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  impaired  the  effectiveness  of 
crime  agencies  in  the  apprehension  and 
prosecution  of  criminals.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Miranda.  Mallory.  or  Wade  de- 
cisions entirely  warrant  the  Interpreta- 
tions or  the  accusations  which  have  been 
generated  against  the  Court.  Some  peo- 
ple have  been  far  too  hasty  in  conclud- 
ing that  the  nature  of  the  line  of  deci- 
sions of  our  Nation's  highest  tribunal 


will  severely  hamper  law  enforcement. 
The  latest  decisions  of  the  Court  have 
made  clear  the  fact  that  the  courts  do 
not  possess  an  unawareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  law-enforcement  agencies  of  the 
St  length  or  magnitude  of  criminals.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  no  easy  chore  to  balance  the 
ri  hts'  and  freedoms  that  our  great  Na- 
tion provides.  The  courts'  chore  must 
be  ipproached  from  the  position  that  It 
is  their  chore,  and  overreaction  or  over- 
.impllflcatlon  does  not  further  the  posi- 
tive aspects  of  our  system.  Clearly  recent 
1-Kislatlon  and  some  of  the  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  granted  the 
p,.lice  extraordinary  powers,  powers  and 
authority  which  appear  to  be  more  than 
necessary  in  the  fight  against  crime. 

Title  II  of  the  omnibus  crime  bill  per- 
mits police  wiretapping  and  bugging  in 
mvestlgatlons  of  a  variety  of  specified 
crimes    The  area  of  wiretapping  is  one 
of  the  most  sensitive  in  this  balance  of 
n  hts  liberties,  duties,  and  responsibll- 
itks  of  both  governmental  agencies  and 
citi/ens.    Surely    the    sophistication    of 
rinnlnals  must  be  matched  by  that  ol 
t' e  i>olice.  However,  we  must  be  careful 
to  avoid  developing  a  calloused  attitude 
to  the  right  of  privacy,  or  to  other  per- 
.sonal  guarantees.  I  would  not  H^e  to  see 
short-term  crime  problems  be  utilized  as 
an  excuse   for  pulling   down  the  great 
nrntections  which  we  have  labored  so 
hard  to  build.  Certainly,  under  the  pro- 
VI -ions  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  law 
erlorcement  agencies  would  be  wise  to 
ex.  rcise  an  extreme  degree  of  care,  dis- 
cretion, and  caution  in  exercising  their 
newly  approved  powers. 

I  voted  for  the  omnibus  crime  bill  be- 
cause, especially  in  the  area  of  train- 
1!  significant  positive  steps  were  taken 
at  a  most  critical  time,  and  these  out- 
w.  lehed  any  objections  which  I  might 
h.\e  raised.  I  am  convinced  that  my 
constituents  are  opposed  to  any  massive 
p.  deral  police  force  which  might  intrude 
upon  them  or  their  local  law  enforce- 
mmt  officials,  yet  they  demand  Federal 
avareness.  sympathy,  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  problem.  The  measure  does 
insure  that  local  control  will  remain  pre- 
cir.inent. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill  should  be 
looked  at  in  the  context  of  other  leglsla- 
tin  which  has  recently  been  passed. 
Congress'  all-out  assault  on  crime  thus 
btcomes  evident. 

The  National  Crime  Commission,  ap- 
p<Mnted  in  1965.  played  a  most  important 
part  in  national  crime  control  strategy. 
It  report.  pubUshed  in  February  1967. 
was  a  document  of  historic  importance, 
rinsing  such  sensitive  issues  as  the  qual- 
itv  of  police  forces  and  the  connection 
of  organized  crime  and  local  politics.  It 
contained  the  raw  material  for  our  anti- 
ciimc  program,  both  nationally  and  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

Passage  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
.nstance  Act— LEA— of  1965  began  the 
first  major  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
:  .cal  law  enforcement  by  providing  val- 
uable assistance  in  demonstration  pro- 
rams,  training,  and  research.  Projects 
carried  out  under  its  auspices  helped 
foster  new  approaches,  new  resources. 
and  new  capabilities  for  dealing  with 
crime  and  criminals.  Specifically,  in 
California,  LEA  projects  included: 
First.    Development    of    a    noncom- 


puterized data  processing  system  to 
handle  criminal  records,  patrol,  traffic, 
and  other  information— directed  by  the 
city  of  Redondo  Beach— North  American 
Aviation.  ,    . 

Second.  Establishment  of  a  commission 
to  review  salary  structures  as  well  as 
selection,  promotion,  and  training  pro- 
cedures for  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Third.  Establishment  of  a  fellowship 
program  to  enable  officers  to  obtain  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  law  enforcement— Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Fourth  Experimental  helicopter  patrol 
program  for  Los  Angeles  County  for 
crime  observation. 

Aside  from  the  measure  just  passed 
other  legislation  has  been  proposed  and 
some  of  it  has  been  enacted  or  stands 
a  good  chance  of  enactment  during  the 
90th  Congress.  Together  these  measures 
will  hopefully  turn  the  tide  back  to  lower 
crime  rates  and  a  healthier  society  as  a 

whole.  ^  ..  „ 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1968  has  passed  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  In  slightly  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  Is  now  in  conference. 
This  measure  will  help  in  achieving  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  youth  crime.  Though  linked 
to  broad  preventive  measures,  the  legis- 
lation is  primarily  aimed  at  strength- 
ening the  juvenile  justice  system  and 
meeting  the  special  needs  of  youth  on  the 
edge  of  trouble. 

Another  advance  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  to  undertake  analysis,  research, 
and  planning  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Federal  court  system. 

In  the  area  of  organized  crime,  the 
President  has  recommended  allocations 
of  additional  resources  and.  as  a  result. 
the   organized   crime   and   racketeering 
section  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
enlarged  its  legal  staff  to  make  it  the 
largest  In  history  working  exclusively  on 
organized  crime.  Its  budget  has  also  been 
enlarged.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
a  new  strike  force  team,  staffed  with  sec- 
tion attorneys  and  selected  Federal  in- 
vestigators   from    several    agencies— all 
coordinating  with  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  The  strike  force's 
function  is  to  find  and  prosecute  orga- 
nized criminal  conduct.  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  passed  legislation  to 
protect  informants  in  Federal  investiga- 
tions The  Senate  has  passed  legislation 
granting  immunity  from  prosecution  to 
witnesses  in  return  for  testimony  or  doc- 
uments which  they  were  compelled  to 
produce  in  Federal  grand  jury  or  court 
proceedings.  The  measure  is  now  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  number  of  racketeers  indicted  in 
criminal  cases  handled  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment's organized  crime  section  rose 
from  19  in  1960  to  1.198  last  year.  Be- 
tween fiscal  years  1964  and  1967.  convic- 
tions of  organized  crime  and  gambling 
figures  resulting  from  FBI  investigations 
have  risen  300  percent,  from  64  to  197. 
Of  182  Federal  indictments  and  convic- 
tions of  known  members  of  the  Cosa 
Nostra  in  the  last  12  years.  66,  more  than 
one-third,    have    come    in    the   last   U 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  Is  State 
and  local  laws  that  are  violated  by  most 
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organized  crime  activity.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
local  police  to  enforce  those  laws;  there- 
fore, the  key  to  reduction  of  organized 
crime  will  be  the  professionalization  of 
local  law  enforcement:  raising  stand- 
ards, training  officers  to  meet  the  varie- 
ties of  criminal  conduct  committed,  pay- 
ing salaries  that  will  attract  the  best, 
providing  adequate  force,  research  and 
development  organization  and  leadership 
to  bring  excellence  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment all  of  which  will  be  upgraded 
through  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  narcotics  con- 
trol   the  Senate  at  the  urging  of  the 
President  ratified  the  1961  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs,  proposed  by 
the  United  Nations  in  March  1961.  Under 
this  convention,  amended  to  add  mari- 
huana to  the  list  of  proscribed  narcotic 
drugs,  an  International  Control  Board 
was  established.  Congress  passed  a  bill 
authorizing   cUll   commitment   of   nar- 
cotics addicts,  and,  most  important,  per- 
haps. Congress  has  increased  by  some 
40    percent   the   appropriations   of    the 
Bureau  of  Drug   Abuse  Control   which 
controls  the  distribution  of  stimulant  and 
depressant  drugs— pep  pills.  In  addition, 
a  bill  recently  passed  the  House  to  pre- 
scribe stlffer  penalties  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  LSD  and  other  stimulant 
depressant  and  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

I  have  taken  a  firm  stand  against  the 
proliferation  of  drug  abuse  both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

Tlius.  Federal  legislation  over  the  last 
few  years,  taken,  in  toto.  suggests  a  pat- 
tern and  a  train  of  development  which 
demonstrates  that.  In  fact,  •eternal" 
progress  is  being  made.  The  positive  re- 
action of  the  90th  Congress  to  an  anti- 
crime  program  has  certainly  been  one 
of  its  major  achievements  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  played  a  part  in  those 
accomplishments. 


SERGIO  MENDES:  THE  MAN  FROM 
IPANEMA 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1,  1968 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  musical  entertain- 
ers, Sergio  Mendes.  is  now  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  and  I  would  Uke  appro- 
priate recognition  of  his  .services  to  our 
counti-y  entered  into  the  Record. 

In  1962,  at  the  age  of  21,  Sergio  Mendes 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  took  part 
in  a  "bossa  nova"  concert  at  Carnegie 
Hall  For  the  next  few  years,  he  led  vari- 
ous instrumental  and  vocal  combos  in 
South  America.  Europe,  and  Japan,  and 
in  1964  he  was  asked  to  form  a  special 
group  to  play  Brazilian  music  for  North 
Americans.  He  was  catapulted  to  world 
fame  with  Brazil  "66".  His  musical 
"Bossa  Rio  Sextet"  from  Ipanema  estab- 
lished him  as  the  legend  of  bossa  nova. 
Although  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Sergio  Mendes,  who  is  the  good 
will  ambassador  of  Brazil,  our  partner  in 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  has  given  un- 
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sUntingly  of  his  time  and  talent  In  sen'- 
Ing  the  needs  of  our  counto'  Under  Herb 
Alpert's  sponsorship  m  1966.  on  records 
and  as  a  supportiim  act  for  the  Tijuana 
Brass  concert  tours,  his  combo  has  been 
musically  and  commercially  successful 
In  1967  he  *'as  m  the  forefront  of  enter- 
tainers who  voliiuteered  their  .^er%1ces  for 
the  President's  Council  on  Youtli  Pro- 
f^rams.  Last  year  here  In  our  Nation's 
Capital,  he  went  out  to  the  depressed 
areas  to  entertain  during  the  summer 
youth  opportunity  and  recreation  pro- 
to-am 

At  the  reque?.t  of  Mrs  Lyndon  B  John- 
son. Sersio  Mendes  interrupted  a  tiatic^n- 
wide  tour  t*>  appear  at  .i  concert  for  the 
Ambassador  of  the  On;anization  of 
American  Stales  which  was  part  of  a 
2-day  salute  in  our  Capital  ui  creative 
Latin  Amenc;i  •'  Currently  lie  Is  enter- 
taining residenus  at  our  Capital  nichtly 
at  Carter  Barron  Amphitheater,  a  Crov- 
ernment  facility  operated  by  the  Feld 
BroUiers.  ;srael  and  Irvii-.fcj.  who  now 
rank  in  stature  with  such  .show  business 
treats  as  P  T  Barnum  and  Zieuffld  On 
Saturday.  AuRU.st  ID.  m  Anaheim.  Calif., 
he  will  MJin  Bob  Hope  in  presentins:  a 
benefit  prou'ram  to  raise  funds  for  the 
USO.  winch  has  been  of  iiustimable 
value  to  our  troops  thrnuKh  World  War 
ri.  the  Korean  conflict,  and  to  this  day 
while  our  .soldiers  are  serving  their  coun- 
trv  m  Vietnam. 

To  Seruio  Mendes.  let  it  be  known  that 
Americans  il  .ill  cultures  are  apprecia- 
tive of  his  efforts  in  their  behalf 
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some    .significant    contributions    toward 
restoring  law  and  order  in  this  Nation. 

I  hope  this  policemen's  alliance  will 
become  the  bicgest  and  most  effective 
lobby  in  the  land  for  law  and  order  and 
only  throuKh  their  collective  strength 
can  these  policemen  i;et  the  tools  they 
need  to  carry  out  their  missions. 

Only  through  coUecUve  efforts  can 
thev  get  the  judlclarv'  to  dl.scharge  its 
responsibility  when  these  brave  police- 
men apprehend  the  criminals 

I  hope  policemen  from  all  over  the 
'.and  will  join  this  much-needed  alliance. 

Mr.  Wiedrichs  excellent  article  fol- 
lows: 

TowEK  Ticxni 

Discontent  Morp  thun  50.000  policemen  in 
Chicago.  New  York  City.  Boston  Los  Angeles, 
und  Cleveland  ire  forming  an  alliance  In 
defen.se  of  law  ;iiid  •>rder  !n  .\merlcn  Repre- 
sentatlvM  if  police  tcroupa  In  'hese  major 
cities  ire  icheduled  l"  meet  here  .soon  with 
Pre.sldent  Red  Herrlclc,  ot  the  Chlcigo  Patrol- 
man's iissocU'.lon.  to  map  plans  to  force  city 
government*  to  back  up  their  police  in  limes 
of  masa  civil  disobedience  Were  siick  and 
tired  of  being  political  fCM'tballs."  sm  insider 
in  the  movement  told  n».  "The  men  are  fed 
up  We've  got  to  take  a  st.iiid  The  law  must 
be  strictly  enforced  U  this  is  the  law  ..f  the 
land  evervone  must  obey  It  "  The  deaths  of 
three  policemen  in  the  Cleveland  rioting  and 
injuries  to  others  In  Peoria  and  elsewhere 
prompted  the  alliance  We're  also  told  Peoria 
police  have  asked  to  Juln  the  group. 


Augufit  2,  ions 


August  2,  1968 


AMERICAS  PoLICKMKN  I5ESERVE 
SLPP(1RT  IN  niEIR  EI-TX^RTS  TO 
FORM  AN  ALLIANCE  IN  DEFENSE 
OF  LAW  AND  ORDER 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

jfr  ....  i.\ ■  i^ 

I.N   FHE  HOUSE  OK  REPHE^ENTATn  K^ 

ThuTiday.  August  I.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  an  article 

bv  Mr  Robert  Wiedvich  in  his  column 
Tower  Ticker  which  appears  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  point.s  out  that  50  OOO 
policemiii  in  Chicai;o.  New  Yf>rk.  Boston, 
Los  .^ngfle.s  and  Cleveland  are  forming 
an  alliance  in  defense  of  law  and  order 
Mr  Wlednch  has  performed  a  no- 
table public  .ser\ice  by  callin'.^  attention 
to  the  national  movement  I  t>ellcve  it 
deserves  the  whole  hearted  support  of 
the  entire  Nation  and  I  h jpe  that  police 
forces  in  every  .^lnule  community  will 
loin  in  the  much  needed  etfoit. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  that  we  can 
inarsiiall  the  forces  against  crime  in  our 
streets  than  to  s^et  behind  these  pul.ce- 
men  in  their  effort.s  to  torm  this  alliance 
and  then  give  the  alliance  our  unyield- 
ing support. 

The  policeman  tixi  often  is  .America's 
forgotten  man  He  is  the  one  who  risks 
his  life  time  and  again  to  protect  .society 
but  time  and  again  society  turns  its  back 
on  his  needs 

I  hope  this  alliance  will  become  the 
biggest  movement  in  .America.  I  hope 
that  every  citizen  will  get  behind  it  be- 
cause only  then  will  we  be  able  to  make 


CH.ARLES   KVERrf     ELOQUENT 
STATEMENT 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AuQust  1.  196S 

Mr  R'i'AN  Mr  Speaker.  I  include  an 
eloquent  statement  by  civil  rights  leader 
Charles  Evers.  lepiinted  from  the  .Am- 
sterdam News  ol  July  13.  Mr  Evers  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Mississippi  NAACP 
and  the  brother  of  the  slain  leader.  Med- 
K-ar  Ev.rs  Mr  Evers'  statement  on  the 
civil  rights  movement  was  taken  from  a 
television  inter\iew  I  strongly  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Charles   Evers    El<>vh  ent   STATE\rE.VT 

I  NoTt: — The  followinz  •  t.-itement  was  made 
bv  clvU  rights  leader  Charles  Evers  on  the 
.\BCTV  ■  ,Ioey  Bishop  Show"  Tuesday,  June 
18    It  was  repeated  Liter  on  several  5 hows  ) 

•To  be  a  Negro  Is  something  that  no  one 
can  understand  but  us  I  know  you  can't 
understand  why  we're  sometimes  impatient 
now,  and  why  we  sometimes  say  things  that 
you  don't  really   understand 

"But  I  remember  when  Medgar  and  I  were 
boys,  we  all  long  wanted  to  become  men 
so  we  lotild  hflp  to  chanKe  thlnss  because 
when  we  were  buvs,  Joe  we  had  lo  walk  to 
school  on  the  dusty  roads,  and  I  remember 
how  the  white  kids  would  drive  along  In  their 
shiny  buses,  and  the  bus  rlrlver  so  mean  he'd 
■ut  at  us  md  make  lus  Jump  In  the  ditch — 
Just  becau.se  we  were  Neeroes 

I  remember  how  we'd  go  to  this  ereat 
big  'jld  one-room  country  shack,  and  how 
we  had  i>ne  teacher  to  teach  nne  throu>jh 
eighth  grade,  and  we  all  sat  in  this  big.  big 
rxH}Tn  and  we'd  all  try  to  get  uut  lesson 

We  dldnt  have  a  desk  ro  write  '  n.  we  didn't 
even  have  a  crayon  to  write  with  We  didn't 
have  a  blackboard 
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"I  remember,  the  teacher  used  to  tell  us 
.she   said.    Charles     va'll    bring   a   penny    •. - 
morrow  so  we  can   buy  some  paint  to  pal;:t 
the    walls."    so    we    can    have    a    blackboa' ! 
.\nd  then  Ju.st  down  the  road  a  piece  w;i.s   , 
irreat   big   brick  steam-heat  building  with  .i 
cla«iroom  and  a  teacher  In  each  classroi  t; 
And  they  were  being  prepared  to  become  tVf 
rltlzens    of    tomorrow,    and    we    were-  rlt'l.'; 
there  In  the  same  community,  in  the  sam.' 
system^  being  denied   the   right    to  even   ^y 
U>  Rchot.il 

"We  had  to  go  four  months  out  of  the 
vear  Ttiat's  all  we  liad  .^nd  then  knowh-.i; 
that  ten  ut  fifteen  years  later  we  were  goii.t; 
to  be  turned  loose  Into  this  world,  to  so  •  it 
and  trv  to  inave  a  living  for  our  families  A-..\ 
then   you  wonder   why   we   are   like   we   :v .  ' 

UFJJICD    Till)    1  nNG 

Ovir  white  (rlends  have  got  to  understiid 
that  we  liavp  been  denied  too  long.  Wr- •,  e 
l>epn  denied  the  right  to  I'ven  exist  Wp 
don't  want  you  to  i;lve  us  anything  Ju.>-t 
tflve  us  a  chance  Use  Justice  equally  .ind 
ralrlv  If  I  -slap  you,  you  slap  me  back  Come 
inUi  court,  judge  us  equally.  Not  Charles 
Evers  the  Negro,  but  Charles  Evers  the  man 
who  .slapped  somebody,  and  do  the  .same 
thing  to  iiur  white   brother. 

We  dont  have  that  In  cotirts  Our  Judges. 
<iur  military  forces,  uur  employment  In  Mis- 
sissippi (Which  Is  the  greatest  agricultural 
state  in  the  Nation  l 

The  IVixixtment  of  Agriculture  .spends 
ini«t  I'i   Its-  I   cue.ss — money   there 

"We  don't  have  a  single  Negro-not  one 
Negro  county  .igent  Now.  the  county  agent 
Job  Is  very  sumple,  teaches  you  when  »o 
plant  com,  when  to  plant  cotton,  how  much 
to  plant  The  Federal  Government  h.-jsn't 
.lUowcd  us  one  in  the  whole  state 

"We  don''  have  a  single  Negro  in  the  Post 
OSlce  ii.ther  than  some  "flunky"  like  tlie 
postal  clerk) 

NINETV     -.iKAtT    r.OARDS 

"We  have  ninety  draft  boards  In  Missis- 
sippi, and  we  don't  have  a  single  Negro  iii 
the  flraft  board.  How  wrong  can  you  be' 
And  thev  .send  my  people  off  »o  the  war,  and 
we  tight  for  this  country;  we  die  for  this 
coimtry  But  no  one  cares  enough  to  give  '.s 
.1.  chance 

"You  see,  'his  Is  what  were  trying  to  tell 
our  white  friends  How  could  yovi  continue 
to  do  this  to  us?  People  who  have  worked 
for  you,  who  have  •aken  care  of  you.  who 
iiave  washed  your  clothes,  made  your  l)€(ir. 
t.-iken  core  of  your  children 

"While  you  go  play  bridge,  we  stay  at 
home  and  watch  over  your  children  iind 
keep  them  safe.  .A.nd  then  they  say  we'r? 
lazy  — and  we  go  nut— and  we  worked  arcl 
laid  crosstles,  and  cutspllt  rails,  .ind  cleared 
forests  all  over  this  land  and  got  no  pay 

"Yes,  our  white  friends.  It's  up  to  you 
really.  To  help  us  to  help  this  country,  be- 
cause we've  done  all  that  we  'Know  to  do 
but  with  all  the  hate,  and  with  all  the  mis- 
use and  abuse  we've  i-.ad  from  you.  we're  nor 
going  to  hale  you  Were  going  to  continue 
to  do  what  we  know  Is  right  because  some- 


day Ciixl   Is  going 


-.dp  us  ' 


DEFENSE  CONTRACT  PROFITS 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  MAHON  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in.sert  in 
the  Rfcord  a  letter  addressed  to  me  some 
time  ayo  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  m 
regard  to  iJrofits  on   defense  contracts. 


Defense  spending  is  very  high,  and 
there  are  many  urgent  reasons  why  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  a  dollar  in 
salue  for  every  dollar  expended,  not  only 
for  defense  but  in  other  areas  of 
Government.  „     ..      w 

When  Congress  resumes  in  September, 
we  will  have  before  us  the  $72  billion 
defen.se  appropriation  bill,  and  the  sub- 
,ect  of  defense  spending  will  be  before 
ilie  House  for  consideration.  Tlie  Secre- 
taiy's  letter  relates  to  .some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  will  confront  us. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 

The  Secketarv  of  Defense, 
Waslnngtan.  DC.  June  13.  1968. 
HEAR  Mr  CHA^RM.^^•:  During  recent  weeks 
I'lcre  have  been  sever.il  Congressional  and 
press  conunents  implying  that  there  has  been 
M,  ^harp  lncrea.se  in  profits  on  Defense  con- 
',r',cts— or  expressing  concern  that  the  In- 
Lroased  volume  of  Vietnam  procurement  has 
given  rise  to  "war  proIUeenng". 

I  have  examined  the  best  available  data 
on  this  matter  .aid  do  not  find  a  basis  for 
such  conclusion  1  would  like  to  report  to  you 
on    the    daUi    which    this    Department    has 

av.illable. 

We  continue  to  strive  lor  maximum  eflec- 
V  >•  competition  m  i)rocurement,  at  mini- 
mum cost-s  pos.slble  I  acknowledge  that  some 
mistakes  are  ineviii.hle.  but  the  facts  t€ll  a 
story  of  .signlficint  progress  in  military 
pnx'urement 

The  Defense  Department  Is  now  processing 
;.Dproximat^Iv  15  million  purchii^e  transac- 
tions annually  While  ino.st  of  these  are  small, 
wf  entered  into  more  than  229.000  transac- 
tions last  vear  with  a  face  value  of  $10,000 
or  (jreiiter  In  such  numerous  transactions, 
sp.mning  purchases  ranging  from  simple 
p.irt-s  and  .'•erviccs  to  the  most  complex  weap- 
c,n  systems,  there  v.lU  always  be  a  range  of 
prc.n't  result-s— irom  occasional  substantial 
luv^es  to  occa.=^ionaI  instances  of  relatively 
hich  profits.  To  protect  the  public  agalrst 
anv  abnormal  trend  to  high  profits.  Con- 
gress hiis  established  the  Renegotiation 
Board  We  support  the  continuation  of  the 
Board.  ^     ,      , 

Permit  tne  now  to  relate  to  you  the  factual 
data  which  are  available. 

PUBLISHED  REPORTS  OF  THE  RENEGOTIATION 
BOARD 

\s  you  know,  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951 
provides  that  the  Renegotiation  Board  is  to 
review  the  total  profit  derived  by  a  con- 
tractor, during  the  year,  from  all  of  his  re- 
negotiable  contracus  and  subcontracts  In 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  profit 
is  excessive  Each  vear  the  Board  reports  the 
total  sales  conuiliied  m  the  filings  It  receives, 
and  the  total  profit  on  these  sales.  The  tabu- 
lation below,  from  the  Renegotiation  Board 
reports  for  1956-1967.  shows  sales  and  pre- 
tax profit.s.  and  the  over-all  percent  of  pre- 
tax profit  on  sales. 

IDollar  amounts  in  billions| 
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or  greater  has  Increased  from  149,700  In  1963 
to  229.400  in  1967.  During  the  same  period 
the  net  value  of  Defense  awards  increased 
from  $29.4  billion  to  $44.6  billion. 

Based  on  the  above  data,  I  find  no  grounds 
for  concluding  that  a  sharp  Increase  In  De- 
fense profits  has  occurred.  To  the  contrary. 
Department  of  Defense  officials  frequently 
have  expressed  concern  with  the  steady  de- 
cline in  profit  rates  between  1956-1963.  This 
was  one  of  the  lactofs  that  led  us  to  conduct 
a — 

SPECIAL    STITDY     OF     PROFTTS     FARNtiD     BY     FORTY 
DEFENSE  HARDWARE  CONTRACTORS 

Two  years  ago,  the  Defense  Department  de- 
termined that  more  detailed  Information  was 
required   on   profit   trends   related    to   sales, 
capital  Invested,  and  type  of  contract-  espe- 
cially among  companies  engaged  in  the  de- 
velopment and  production  of  military  liard- 
ware  We  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  research 
organization  (the  Logistics  Management  In- 
stitute)  to  gather  such  detailed  information 
on   a   confidential   basis   from   a    number   of 
medium  volume  ($25-$200  million  annually  i 
and  high  volume  (over  5200  million  annually) 
Defense  contractors.  The  survey  covered  40 
companies  (23  high  volume  and  17  medium 
volume) .  This  group  represents  a  significant 
sample,  since  Its  aggregate  Defense  tales  have 
ranged    between    S13  $15    billion    annually 
since   1958.  Thus   far.  sales   and   profit   data 
have   been    obtained    and    analyzed    for    the 
calendar  years   1958   through    1966.   We   are 
currently  In  the  process  of  obtaining  data 
covering    earnings    through    Calendar    Year 

1967.  ^  .. 

The  following  summary  .shows  the  -pront 
performance,  before  taxes,  for  this  pn  up  of 
Defense  companies,  compared  with  3.500  dur- 
able goods  companies  reportinf;  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  CommlKsion 


|ln  percent] 


40  defense 
companies 


3,5J0  FTC  SIC 
companies 


Yhi 


Profit  Profit 

Profit          to  total  Profit          to  total 

lo  sales         capital  locales         capital 

iiiveited  invested 


1958 

19S9 

1960 

1961 

1%2 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


?0  4 

',9.1 
17,  U 
14.6 
14.3 
12  5 
12  2 
!4.  3 
13.0 


7  1 

8.9 
7.8 
7.7 
8.9 
9,1 
9  5 
13,4 
lU.U 


14.1 
18.8 
15.9 
15.1 
18.5 
19.2 
20,  4 
23.1 
22.6 


Year  ending 
June  30 


(?enegotuble 
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Renegotiable 

profits 


Profit  on  sales 
(percent) 


1936.. 
1957.. 
1958. 
1959. 
I960.. 
1961. 
i%2. 
1963. 
1964. 
\%h. 
.966. 
1967. 


J28,  2 
27.7 
26.6 
26.3 
28.5 
25.1 
29.3 
31.2 
39.3 
34,8 
31,8 
33,1 


$1.8 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

1,1 

.9 

.9 

,9 

1,1 

1.0 

1.0 

1,2 


6.5 
5.8 
4,9 
4.2 
4.0 
3.6 
3.1 
2.9 
2.9 
3.0 
3,0 
3.5 


It  Is  reported  that,  due  to  Vietnam,  the 
number  of  fiUngs  with  the  Renegottatton 
Board  has  begun  to  show  an  Increase.  ThlB, 
of  course.  Is  to  be  expected.  The  number  of 
contract  awards  with  a  lace  value  of  $10,000 


As  the  above  data  show,  the  trend  in  De- 
fense companies'  earnings  has  been  down- 
ward while  that  of  the  commercial  companies 
has  steadily  increased  The  Logistics  Man- 
agement Institute  has  also  obUlned  data  oii 
Etefense  company  profit  trends  by  ty^e  of 
contract.  These  show  that  the  lowest  profit 
rates  since  1963  have  been  earned  on  firm- 
fixed-prlce  contracts,  and  on  those  awarded 
under  competitive  conditions. 

A  copy  of  the  study  containing  the  above 
data  is  enclosed.  'When  this  report  is  supple- 
mented to  show  1967  data,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  you  a  copy  If  you  wish. 

TRENDS     IN     "COING-IN"     PROFIT     RATES     ON 
NEGOTIATED    CONTHACTS 

A  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  profit 
statistics  which  has  been  discussed  recently 
Is  the  negotiated  •'golng-ln"  profit  on  non- 
competlUve  contracts.  Some  people  appar- 
ently assume  that  this  profit  Is  a  guarant«e 
of  what  the  contractor  wnil  actually  earn 
when  the  conUact  Is  completed.  This  Is  not 
the  case.  It  simply  means  that  If  the  con- 
tractor's actual  costs  are  the  same  as  the 
estimated,  allowable  costs  established  by  ne- 
gotiation—then  he  can  expect  to  earn  the 
profit  percentage  which  Is  negotiated.  How- 
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ever  costs  Incurred  above  the  negotiated  esti- 
mate (1)  either  do  not  change  the  amount  of 
profit  negotiated,  or  (2»  decrease  the  amount 
earned-depending  on  tiie  type  of  contract^ 
Hence  the  contractor's  profit  percentage  can 
be  expected  to  decrease  to  the  "^ent  that  his 
actual  cost.s  are  higher  than  negotiated  at 
the  outset-  a  very  Irequent  occurrei^ce  on 
development  and  initial  production  of  com- 

l)lex  milit.iry  items  ,u«^» 

Furthermore,  bv  l.iw  and  regulation  there 
are  manv  contractor  cohts  which  are  not  al- 
lowed oii  Oovernment  work  and  which  thus 
must   be   paid    bv   the   contractor   uul   ol     us 
pionu>     These  unallowable  costs  Include  In- 
terest   on    ixjrrowed    capita!,    donations    and 
contributions,  advertising,  and  others;  in  the 
iggregat<?  ^uch   unallowables  average  In  cx- 
ce-.s  of  1  5';    of  the  contractor's  actual  costs. 
Tlic  statement   has  been   made  that  since 
19(54  ••colng-in"  negotiated  profits  have  m- 
ri-eased  25       over  the  1959-1963  period    The 
utuiU  increase  from  January  1.  1964  through 
December  31,  1967  has  l>een  22';  ,  A  principal 
reason  lor  this  increase  in  -going-ln"  profit 
r  ,tes  is  ihe  tact  that  we  have  consistently  In- 
crea.sed  the  use  of  firm-fixed-price  and  incen- 
XV  p  tvpe  contracts,  while  reducinc  the  u.se  of 
r<ist-plus-fixed-fee     (CPFF)     contracts.    This 
shifts  responsibilUv  and  risk  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  coiUractor,  and  provides  an 
■ncentlve    lor    better    management.    Our   ex- 
perience shows  that  the  total  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment   IS    thereby    reduced.    Hence,    it    Is 
sound  practice  to  share  the  est  savings  with 
the  contractor 

s-nce  1961  the  percent  of  awards  based 
on  hrm-fixed-price  contracts  has  mcrea.sed 
from  315',  to  56,3^  of  all  awards;  incen- 
tive contracts  have  increased  irom  14  4',  to 
■16  1-  ■  while  the  percent  oi  CPFF  awards 
has  dropped  from  36,6',  to  10.4'  .  We  would 
indeed  be  exacting  unreasonable  penalties  U 
such  dramatic  shifts  in  risk  were  not  accom- 
p.nled  bv  improved  profit  cpportunitti'^.  As 
a  conseqtJence  the  average  negotiated  "golng- 
in"  profit  has  Increased  from  7,7'-;,  on  esti- 
mated cost,  to  9.4';  since  January  1964— 
a  22':  Increase, 

Despite    this    apparent     improvement    in 
nroflt  opportunities,  the  limited  data  avail- 
able to  us  thus    far  on  completed  contracts 
show  no  imnrovement   in   re.Uized   pr"fi's-- 
'      that  is,  thev  are  remalnine  ..t  the  1959-1963 
level    We  are  currently  examining  why  the 
anticipated   improvement    lias   not    occurred. 
becaiLse  we  cannot  properly   expect  mdu'^try 
to  accept  greater  risks,  and  to  apply  an  ever 
large-  share  of  their  own  f.nancial  resources 
to  the  performance  of  complex  military  un- 
dert.ikings.  without  a  valid  opportunity  to 
obtain  profit  results  commen.sunite  with  the 
lower  cost  to  the  Government.  Unless  such 
improvements  do  occur  In  the  future,  we  can 
onlv    expect    strong    pres,=  ures    '.o    revert    to 
much   greater   use   of   CPFF   type   contracts, 
I  am  sure  that  vou  will  agree,  as  I  find  Indus- 
try leaders  do."  that  this  would  be  a  retro- 
gressive step, 

CONCLUSION 

In  the  light  of  the  above  evidence,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  those  who  express  alarm 
about  •■profiteering"  are  making  assump- 
tions as  to  the  futtire  without  a  factual  basis. 
Of  course,  no  one  can  preaict  future  results 
in  each  individual  contract  or  company.  It 
is  possible  that  the  high  volume.  long  pro- 
duction runs,  which  characterize  some  Viet- 
nam procurement  programs,  may  produce  dif- 
ferent patterns  of  profits  from  those  of  the 
past  seven  veirs.  Again,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  been  estab- 
lished to  protect  the  taxpayer  against  any 
Individual  irustances  of  excessive  profits 

I  can  assure  vou  that  we  will  continue  to 
keep  Defense  costs  and  profits  under  the 
closest  scrutmv;  that  we  will  continue  to 
pursue  the  objective  of  wisely  using  the 
profit  motive  and  competition  to  attract  the 
best  industrial  capabilities  to  Defense  work, 
and    reward    contractors    appropriately    for 
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their  performance  a»  tneasured  by  on- time 
performance,  technical  achlevemeniB.  and 
co*t. 

Sincerely. 

Cla«k  H    CuarrotB. 


IS    THE     NATION    SICK^ 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CABoLIN.* 

tN  THE  SENATE  OP  THB  UNTTED  .STATES 
Friday.  Augiist  2    1968 

Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President.  I  be- 
belleve  the  averaKe  American  has  reached 
the  point  of  nausea  In  reaction  to  the 
liberal  trends  in  our  country  toward  all- 
powerful  centralized  authonty.  lack  of 
respect  for  our  country  and  the  views  of 
others,  coddlin«  of  cnminals  by  the 
courts  and  :4eneral  disresptx-t  for  the 
principles,  virtues  and  personal  char- 
acteristics which  made  this  country-  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world 

In  an  excellent  editorial.  Mr  Tom 
O'Connor,  editor  of  the  Allendale  Coun- 
ty Citizen,  says  with  reference  to  Amer- 
ica being  sick 

While  I  c&n'i  .speak  for  America,  I  .im 
ready  u>  admit  that  I  am  sick 

I'm  sick  of  persona  of  high  .ind  low  de- 
atree  who  denigr.ite  the  United  States  iind 
the  system  of  i^overnment  under  which  they 
are  .iJlowed  wide  freedom  when  too  many  ol 
them  ase  that  freedom  as  Irresponsible  li- 
cense 

Mr  O'Connor  .Jtoes  on  to  say: 

Im  sick  of  the  prominence  given  to  a 
mere  haiidful  of  dirty,  even  evU-mlndi-d. 
youth,  while  m  the  United  States  milUona 
of  our  young  lead  clrcvim.spect  lives  facing 
with  courage  the  dlsapp<ilntment8  and  frus- 
trations wl'h  which  all  men  rmist  learn  to 
live. 

I'm  sick  of  those  who  think  opportunity 
la  a  gift  within  the  power  of  governments  to 
bestow  or  withhold. 

I'm  .sick  if  lawm.ikers  whose  solutions 
for  every  problem  Is  .mother  law  I'm  sick  of 
legislation  which  Ignores  the  Constitution 
and  the  significance  .^f  The  14th  .Amendment, 
tjuaranteelng  to  every  citizen  equal  rights 
m  all  fields  of  human  endeavor.  If  he  has 
what  It  'akes  to  make  the  <rade 

Mr  President,  I  recommend  this  fine 
editorial  to  Senators  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  F^emarks. 

There  beine  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Nation  Is  Sick? 
I  An  editorial  by  Tom  O'Connor  i 

I've  read  what  all  the  so-called  experts. 
who  shoot  frum  the  lip  have  to  say  about 
.America  bein«  sicK  While  I  can't  speak  for 
America  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  I  am  sick. 
Vm  sKk  of  persoius  of  high  and  low  degree 
wh'i  denigrate  the  United  States  and  the 
system  >f  t;o\.ernment  under  which  they  are 
allowed  wide  freeedom  when  too  m.my  of 
them  use  that  freedom  as  irresponsible  li- 
cense " 

I  m  sick  of  a  leadership  which  lacks  the 
guts  to  place  first  things  first  which  calls  for 
disarming  citizens,  while  dolnjj  nothing  to 
prevent  arms  from  reaching  criminals,  men 
and    nations. 

I'm  sick  of  puling  Infanta  who  fear  the 
draft  ;»nd  will  "ake  any  dodge  to  keep  :rc)m 
serving  the  nation  I  am  also  sick  of  parents 
who  inculcate  that  fear  and  who,   by  hook 
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or  crook,  see  to  it  their  sona  never  become 
the  men   they  could   be 

I'm  sick  of  the  exploitation  of  a  hope- 
ful, wishful  minority  which  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  abundant  life  can  be  handed 
out  m  government  checks  I'm  sick  of  the 
fat  cats  who  shout  civil  rUhls  and  freedom. 
In  a  nation  where  they  are  more  free  than 
men  anywhere  I'm  sick  of  the  high  living 
confidence  men  who  dupe  the  (xvir  and  use 
the   poor   for   their   own    purpvwes 

Im  sick  of  hearing  m  television  and  read- 
ing in  the  paper.s  the  nonsense  nf  loud- 
.miiuthed.  inslgnltlcaiu  characters  who 
couldn't  butter  their  own  bread  If  it  were 
not    for    unwarr.mted    publicity. 

I'm  sick  of  newsmen  who  build  of  ready 
mouths  and  hall -baked  ideas  monsters  of 
mob  action,  by  giving  the  credence  ul  print 
to  utterances  of  unprincipled  men  of  no  real 
value  to  anyone 

I'm  sick  of  the  criticism  poured  on  the 
United  States  from  other  nations  for  whom 
the  United  Stales  has  sacrificed  the  blood  and 
bone  of  Its  youth,  as  well  liS  every  resource 
at  Us  command 

I'm  sick  of  the  wheelers  and  dealers  who 
pussyfcK>t  .ibout  in  the  United  Nations  and  In 
foreign  capitals,  taking  all  kinds  of  abuse 
from  two-bit  dictators,  spear  shakers  and 
every  crum  bum  with  a  sceptre  In  his  hand, 
when  a  firm  Shut  up  or  put  up,"  would 
settle  matters  once  and  for  all 

I'm  sick  of  the  weeping  and  walling  about 
the  dead  of  Hanoi,  when  dally  scores  are 
killed  by  Indiscriminate  shelling  of  Saigon. 
I'm  sick  of  a  war  which  isn  t  i  sUled  a  war 
and  which  no  one  plans  to  end  anytime  soon. 

I'm  sick  of  people,  who  have  grown  and 
prospered  under  our  system  of  government, 
sounding  off  about  the  merits  of  systems 
which  have  proven  only  a  vast  ability  to  en- 
slave the  minds  and  bodies  of  men 

I'm  sick  of  the  prominence  given  to  a  mere 
handful  of  dirty,  even  evU-mlnded,  youth, 
while  in  the  United  States  millions  ni  o\ir 
young  lead  circumspect  lives  facing  with 
courage  the  disappointments  and  fru.strations 
with  which  all  men  nuist  learn  to  live 

I'm  sick  of  tho.se  who  think  opportunity  is 
a  gift  within  the  power  of  governments  to 
bestow  or  withhold 

I'm  sick  of  lawmakers  whose  solutions  for 
even.-  problem  is  .uiother  law  I'm  sick  of 
legislation  which  Ignores  the  Constitution 
and  the  significance  of  the  14th  Amendment, 
giiaranteelng  to  every  citizen  equal  rights 
In  all  fields  of  human  endeavor.  If  he  has 
what  Is  takes  to  make  the  grade 

I'm  sick  of  political  rant  and  hyprocrlsy 
and  patently  false  promises  of  candidates, 
who  say  what  they  will  do  when  the  Jotw 
they  seek  do  not  carry  'he  p<jwer  to  do  It. 

I'm  sick  of  those  whi^i  In  the  guise  of  liberal 
thought  and  enlightened  understanding  pub- 
lish magazines  and  books  which,  by  whatever 
name  they  are  called,  are  In  reality  products 
o!    panderers   and    i>ornograpbers. 

I'm  sick.      .      Oh,  brother,  am  I  sick! 


Aiiguxt  2,  19iiS 


August  2,  1968 
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CONFERENCE    FOR    THE    AGING    IS 
SUPPORTED 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  vrw  Y<>«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  196S 

Mr  HORTON  Mr  Speaker,  it  has 
been  nearly  a  decade  smce  we  took  a  con- 
centrated look  at  the  problems  facing 
the  aged  and  the  aging 

At  that  time  a  serious  look  was  taken 
at  the  problem.  Now  is  time  to  plan  an- 
other serious  look  at  where  we  stand  In 
solving  the  problems  of  the  aged. 


I  strongly  support  the  measure  which 
the  House  adopted  to  convene  a  Wlute 
House  Conference  on  Aging  and  the  siiiii- 
lar  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  1961  White  House  Conference  if 
Aging  brought  together  the  best  think- 
mg  at  that  time. 

It  laid  the  fo'undatlon  for  meeting  :!.e 
needs  of  the  older  persons.  That  conf >  - 
ence  was  a  great  success.  'Virtually  .'.1 
the  major  recommendations  re.sulti.ig 
from  the  conference  were  put  into  ptT.  ct 
either  through  legislation  or  oth  r 
means. 

Sine*  1961  the  number  of  person.s  5 
and  over  has  climbed  from  17  million  o 
19  million.  By  1980  it  is  expected  to  um  j 
to  25  million  and  by  the  year  2000  .  e 
can  expect  to  have  65  million  at  the  re- 
tirement age 

From  the  floor  of  this  House  we  heairi 
my  colleague  from  Illinois.  John  Erlin- 
BORN,  use  the  phrase  "retirement  rcvo:  •- 
tlon." 

That  Is  exactly  what  we  are  golnc  o 
be  faced  with — a  revolution.  Medu  .d 
.science  has  learned  effectively  how  to  r\- 
tend  man's  life.  But  man  has  done  life 
to  k-arn  what  to  do  with  those  extin 
years 

I  am  pleased  to  note  here  that  ore 
of  my  constituents  has  been  one  of  tl.e 
foremost  leaders  in  solving  the  pre:  - 
lems  of  the  aging,  Garson  Meyer,  : 
Rochester,  ser\'es  as  \'ice  chairman  f 
the  National  Republican  Task  Forre  : 
the  Problems  of  the  Aging,  which  I 
helped  establish. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  been  active  in  hou- 
mt;.  employment,  health  care,  and  nth- 
of  the  complex  problems  facing  tl.e 
elderly.  He  has  .shown  the  concern  tluit 
must  .spread  acro.«s  the  Nation  for  tin  ■• 
who.se  only  disadvantage  Is  that  th-v 
are  old. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  welfare  of  !!.■ 
elderly.  We  cannot  blind  ourselves  \> 
their  adversities. 

One  defect  in  the  measure  which  tlie 
House  adopted  is  that  we  failed  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  help  the  States  finance 
their  participation. 

The  Senate  was  farslghted  enough  to 
include  these  fimds  and  it  is  essential 
that  these  funds  be  maintained  in  the 
measure  when  it  comes  through  the  con- 
ference. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  reviev.' 
the  progress  of  the  1961  conference  pro- 
posals A  White  House  conference  will 
also  provide  us  the  opportimity  to  move 
forward  and  formulate  broad  national 
goals  for  the  next  decade. 


HIGH-SPEED  RAIL  P.\SSENGER 
SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

OF    RHOOE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  are  very  much  Interested  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  high-speed  train.  We  are 
somewhat  disturbed  over  the  delays  in 
the  past  and  are  eager  to  have  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  pursue  thla 
development  with  all  ezi)e<Utlon. 


An  article  on  this  subject  was  written 
by  reporter  Lewis  W.  Wolf  son  of  the 
Pro  -idence  Journal  and  Evemng  Bulle- 
fin  The  article.  In  my  opinion  is  ob- 
ective  and  constructive.  It  may  be  criti- 
cal in  spots  and  I  believe  justifiably  so, 
vet  overall  it  Is  well  done,  and  I  recom- 
mend its  reading  by  Senators. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks.  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

iF'om  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  July 
'  10,  19681 

Speedt  RR.  Remember? 

,By  Lewis  W    ■Wolfson) 

W/vsHiNGTON.-Test*    of    the    response    to 

hi"i  speed  rail  passenger  travel  on  the  New 

H^  en  Railroad  mav  begin  early  this  fall,  but 

n  .  definite  date  has  been  set  for  the  inau- 

lu-uion  of  service  that  already  is  15  months 

,• ,  'due  and  still  Is  plagued  with  problems. 

M'ost  of  the  difficulty  has  been  due  to  a 
serious  ml.scalculatlon  by  United  Aircraft 
Co'P  of  Connecticut  of  how  long  It  would 
tike  to  build  and  put  into  service  a  gas  tur- 
bue  propelled  train  that  could  go  160  m  les 
ar  hour,  and  be  designed  to  take  the  New 
Ha. en's  curves  without  too  much  loss  of  time 
o'  aiscomfort  to  passengers. 

The  error   Is  made   more   glaring  because 
-revelers  In  the  Northeast  Corridor  have  en- 
"o'lntered  growing  inconveniences  In  air  and 
hl^'iwav  travel  In  the  last  year,  but  have  yet 
io'Joard  the  two  three-car  fast  demonstration 
t-,"is  promised  bv  the  federal  government. 
'  'n  the  meantime,  for  more  than  three  years 
the  public  has  been  hearing  glowing  reports 
bv   United    Aircraft   and    federal   officials   In 
.anticipation  of   the  start  of  the  demonstra- 
tion-through news  conferences,  previews  of 
models,  press  visits  to  the  Pullman  plant  out- 
side Chicago  where  the  trains  were  biillt  and 
h-ted    out.    a   dedication    ceremony    for    the 
mvntenancc  building  at  Fields  Point,  and  a 
nu.mber  of  showings  and  train  trips  for  re- 
porters and  dignitaries 

FAVORABLE    NOTICES 

The  public  relations  campaign  ha*  been 
carried  on  in  New  York,  Boston,  Providence, 
Washington  and  other  cities  in  the  North- 
ea.st  Corridor,  and  It  was  stepped  up  laat 
nv  nth  as  the  trains  were  completed. 

'^s  a  result,  the  firm  continues  to  get  good 
nonces  for  it*  project  and  little  attention  is 
p.iid  to  the  long  delay  and  unfulfilled  predic- 

"  uit  month.  Sen.  Gordon  Allott,  D-Colo.. 
held  a  one-dav  prol>e  by  an  appropriations 
suix-ommltteeof  the  delay  in  buUdlng  50 
B  id  Co  -metrollner"  electric  trains  which 
V  .-re  supposed  to  have  gone  Into  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington  last  Octo- 
ber, and   now  may  be  delayed  until  sc*me- 

tlme  In   1969  ,     ,    .    ♦„ 

'Senator  .Allott  said  he  would  not  look  Into 
th"  Boeton-New  York  project  because  "at  no 
time    to  my  knowledge,  did  United  Aircraft 
C.rp    or  the  Department  of  Transportation 
DOT.)    set   a   specific   date   for   beginning 

While  a  specific  date  never  has  been  set 
offlclallv.  United  Aircraft  and  federal  offi- 
cials kept  making  estimates  about  when 
the  demonstration  would  begin— and  revis- 
ing them— untU  the  program  began  to  lag 
way   behind    thrir   predictions. 

Now  Ed  Ward,  director  of  engineering  lor 
•r.e  high  speed  ground  transportation  pro- 
gram, win  say  only,  -We've  gotten  burned 
badly  enough  that  we're  not  estimating  any 
:nore." 

And  Leonard  Homer,  who  took  over  «"^- 
•lon  of  the  train  program  for  United  Air- 
craft's Sikorsky  dlvUlon  In  a  "manftgerlal  re- 


alignment" in  January,  says  he  Is  being  delib- 
erately non-committal  because  adverse 
situations  have  developed"  in  the  past  when- 
ever they  made  predictions. 

OK'D    in     1965 

The  high  speed  program  was  approved  by 
Congress  in  19«5  and  as  early  as  April  of  that 
year  federal  officials  Indicated  that  a  gas 
turbine  train  would  be  used  on  the  New 
Haven  project  and  that  United  Aircraft  was 
ready  to  develop  it  out  of  its  turbine  pro- 
gram for  aircraft  and  other  land  and  water 
vehicles. 

The  government  and  United  agreed  to  a 
contract  Jan.  21,  1966,  with  tlie  first  train  to 
be  delivered  on  Nov.  21  and  the  second  on 
Dec  1  Program  officials  then  expected  about 
a  month  to  elapse  between  delivery  and  the 
start  of  service. 

In  June,  Robert  A.  Nelson,  director  of  the 
federal  high  speed  ground  transportation 
program  which  runs  the  project,  told  the 
Journal-Bulletin  that  the  start  of  passenger 
service  had  been  put  off  to  late  February  or 
early  March,  1967,  because  of  a  56-day  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  aluminum  extrusions  for 
the  car  body  because  of  Vietnam  war  pro- 
duction demands. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  Fields  Point  depot 
In  October,  Robert  H.  Schatz,  then  direc- 
tor of  the  project  but  later  to  be  replaced 
by  Mr.  Horner,  announced  that  the  first  train 
would  t>e  delivered  Dec.  15.  and  he  said  pas- 
senger operations  would  begin  before  the  end 
of  March,  1967. 

In  December,  Mr.  Nelson  gave  a  new  esti- 
mate that  passenger  operations  were  expected 
to  begin  later,  on  July  1.  1967. 

Now,  a  year  later  and  15  months  alter  the 
original  date,  the  turbine-powered  trains 
finally  have  been  completed. 

But  it  still  is  not  certain  when  they  will 
surt  running  in  the  two-year  federal  project 
which  is  supposed  to  determine  whether 
travelers  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
intermediate  points,  will  return  to  the  New 
Haven  If  provided  with  fast,  convenient 
service. 

ADJUSTMENTS    REQUIRED 

Mr  ■Ward,  D.O.T.'s  engineering  director, 
said  last  week  that  the  trains,  in  effect,  were 
delivered  to  the  government  on  June  17.  but 
minor  adjustments,  had  to  be  made  in  a 
number  of  things,  including  the  air  condi- 
tioning and  operation  of  the  doors. 

Up  to  that  point,  the  delay  had  been  In 
Unlted's  manufacture  of  the  equipment. 
Now  the  situation  is  complicated  by  one 
more  holdup  caused  by  a  New  Haven  union 
reqvilrement  that  a  fireman's  seat  be  in- 
stalled. This  means  removal  of  two  passenger 
seats  from  each  train. 

In  addition.  D.O.T.  dawdled  about  ordering 
a  custom-built  transformer  which  must  be 
used  to  supply  electrical  services  while  the 
train  is  sitting  in  Grand  Central  Stat  on 
because  the  law  forbids  use  of  a  gas  turbine 
there.  .   ,   , 

Mr  Ward  said  it  would  take  most  of  July 
and  August  to  install  the  seats  and  the  trans- 
former, and  he  thought  it  might  take  up  to 
another  month  more  "before  everything  is 
ready  on  both  trains"  lor  them  to  go  Into 
full  service. 

During  that  time  D.O.T.  will  be  running 
the  trains  on  the  New  Haven  to  test  their 
capabUity  to  meet  schedules  before  it  finally 
accepts  them. 

The  department  also  wlU  supervise  ar- 
rangement of  schedules  and  training  of  the 
New  Haven  crews,  and  try  to  complete  nego- 
tiations with  the  New  Haven  and  rail  unions 
which  wlU  operate  the  trains. 

Mr.  Nelson,  the  program  director,  has 
promised  that  the  public  will  be  i^i°^^°l 
Uie  inaugural  date  and  the  train's  schedule 
sU  weeks  before  the  service  starts.  Excursion 
trips  from  cities  along  the  way  may  be  con- 
ducted this  summer. 


ADMIKES    INrrlATrVE 

By  now  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Ward  have  had 
a  good  loolL  at  Unlted's  history  of  trial  and 
error  in  building  these  prototype  trains,  and 
they  feel  that  "the  probabilities  are  very  low 
we  'will  not  accept  the  equipment." 

But  Mr.  Nelson  adds.  "Something  might 
happen  to  that  equipment  tomorrow.  Prob- 
lems happen  all  the  time  because  of  unfore- 
seen mechanical  and  electrical  faUures. 
Things  could  happen  that  we  don't  antic- 
ipate." , 

Mr.  Nelson  speaks  as  a  man  who  has  been 

^He  admires  United  Aircraft's  initiative  In 
investing  a  lot  of  money  in  developing  and 
building  a  largely  new  piece  of  equipment. 

But  he  concedes  that  United,  with  the 
well-mtentloned  complicity  of  D.O.T.  of- 
ficials, get  too  caught  up  on  a  dream  of  a 
quick,  smooth  application  of  space-age  tech- 
niques to  railroad  manufacture. 

-I  think  United  Aircraft  really  believed 
it  could  do  it  (in  the  time  predicted)  and 
that  seems  to  reflect  the  naivete  of  a  so- 
phisticated firm."  he  says. 

■They  were  overconfident.  Tliey  felt  they 
could  deal  with  this  problem  without  losing 
a  step  after  their  experience  with  space  and 
aircraft,  programs,  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
much  more  complicated  than  they  thought 

it  to  be."  .,         , 

The  Boston-New  York  high  speed  rail  proj. 
ect  IS  a  very  modest  one  by  the  standards 
of  the  billion-dollar  federal  air  and  highway 
programs  so  that  the  mistakes  made  by 
United  Aircraft  and  Department  of  Trans- 
pc-tatlon  I  D.O.T.)  officials  were  not  mag- 
nified publicly  as  with  experiments  like  the 
supersonic  transport. 

The  project  promises  no  futuristic  quan- 
tum Jump  in  travel  such  as  trains  shoot- 
ing along  on  cushions  of  air.  cr  by  linear 
inductions  motors  (although  the  high  speed 
program   also  is  re.searching  these  ideas). 

The  federal  government  so  far  has  limited 
its  scope  to  leasing  the  two  new  trains  from 
United  to  see  whether  passengers  will  come 
back  to  the  New  Haven  if  given  a  shorter 
travel  time  and  more  comfortable  ride 

But,  as  time  goes  on.  the  pressure  is  on 
DOT  offlclals  to  relieve  some  of  the  inter- 
cltv  traffic  congestion  in  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor. And  the  delays  in  the  demonstration 
have  put  off  the  time  when  harassed  D  O.T 
officials  could  make  a  sound  evaluation  of 
this  option. 

DOT  program  director  Robert  Nelson 
thinks  that  fast  trains  are  "the  quickest 
way"  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  Inter- 
city transportation  in  the  corridor. 

'TOUCH    AND    GO" 

He  says  there  is  no  question  about  this 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  but 
calls  it  "touch  and  ec"  whether  it  now  seems 
wise  to  make  a  major  investment  of  money 
in  this  kind  of  service  between  Boston  and 
New  York 

There  orobablv  will  be  a  lot  of  people  in 
.ind  near  Providence  and  the  other  inter- 
mediate stops  who  will  see  It  as  the  best 
wav  to  go  to  New  York  and  Boston.  Mr.  Nel- 
son feels,  but  the  question  is  whether  they 
will  generate  enough  traffic  to  make  the  serv- 
ice viable.  ,  ,  ,  _,  _  . 
He  feels  the  public  In  Rhode  Island  and 
the  other  states  along  the  New  Haven  In  part 
have  already  shown  theh"  support  of  passen- 
ger services  "through  the  state  subsidy  of  New 
Haven  operations. 

But  Congress,  he  notes  ruefully,  has 
made  "no  clear  commitment,"  and  he  him- 
self will  "make  no  commitments  whatsoever 
until  the  demonstrations  are  over"  about  how 
the  New  Haven  service  might  be  reshaped. 

United  Aircraft  hopes  to  use  the  experi- 
ment as  a  selling  point  for  building  more 
trains  for  the  New  Haven  and  oti^"  rail  op- 
erations, and  such  a  program  no  doubt  would 
require  some  kind  of  additional  federal  aid. 
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SIZABLE    rNVTSTlfrNT 

Uiilte<l  has  made  a  slgnlflcant  investment 
In  the  succeea  of  these  train*  and  it  haa 
borne  the  financial  penalty  for  the  error*  in 
Judgment 

The  company  will  not  give  out  flgures  on 
lt«  Inveetxnent  But  DOT  ifflrlals  estimate 
that  United  has  put  *  minimum  of  7  5 
million  dollars  Into  the  New  Haven  trains 
to  date  and  that  the  entire  United  pro- 
gram— which  also  includes  Ave  slower 
seven-car  turbine  trains  for  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways — aJready  runs  to  at  least  15 
mi'.llon  dollars 

The  federal  government  expects  fo  Inveat 
ab<>ut  nine  million  doKara  m  the  Boeton- 
New  Yorlt  demonstration  before  It  Is  com- 
pleted 

ThU  includes  about  4  5  million  dollars  for 
leasing  and  maint-enance  of  two  three-CAr 
United  trains,  about  -hree  tnllllon  for  op- 
eration if  them  by  the  New  Haven,  and 
1  3  million  for  up«?radlng  its  roadbed  i sup- 
plemented by  »500,000  from  the  state  of 
Connecticut  I 

So  far  the  public  nas  lost  no  money  on 
the  project  Transport^ition  Secretary  Alan 
Boyd  told  the  House  -ommerce  committee 
on  June'  1.2  that  the  del  iv  in  delivery  of  the 
equipment  has  been  -ompletely  without 
funding    costs    to    the    i<i.>vernment." 

But.  despite  the  mt>dest  i^uvernment  In- 
vestment, federal  rallwav  administration  of- 
aclals  have  made  a  commitment  to  this  idea 
of  high  -^peed  ^ound  travel  now  and  a  ?i«xl 
part  of  'heir  entire  proi^ram's  success  and 
Its  accepuibillty  to  Congress  and  the  White 
Houae.  is  invested  :n  the  New  Haven  experi- 
ment. 

.^NTE    a.MSED 

The  ante  has  been  raised  for  them  by  an 
even  more  embarrassing  delay  In  the  New 
Yorfe-Waahington  electric  train  demonstra- 
tion, and  bv  the  programs^  vulnerabllltv  to 
att;ick  by  powerful  air  and  highwav  interests 

Thus,  as  often  happens  with  ventures 
that  are  billed  .ls  a  limited  oaruiershlp  be- 
tween government  .md  private  business,  both 
piu-ties  have  developed  a  stake  in  the  project, 
and  they  have  found  that  nursing  along  a 
not  entirelv  happv  marriage  Is  preferable 
to  having  the  mistakes  'n  both  sides  end 
in  .1  more  costlv  .ind  shattering  divorce 

Dlrect<jr  Nelson  recently  ATute  a  member 
of  the  .tdviscry  committee  to  his  program 
that  the  demands  for  high  speed  in  the  gas- 
turbme  rriun  especially  on  curves  "has  re- 
quired .1  greater  amount  of  engineering  de- 
velopment than  x.as  anticipated  at  the  time 
the   procurement  contract  was  let." 

.\Ir  Nelson  can  put  it  more  simply  "I 
g'lesa  all  of  us  let  our  enthusiasm  for  get- 
ting on  with  the  project  run  away  with  our 
Idea  of  what  was  Involved 

UiUted  .\lrcraft,  confident  from  Its  experi- 
ence In  making  Pratt  and  Whitney  aircraft 
engines  and  Sikorsky  helicopters,  had  "a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  technical  prob- 
lems '  m  Mr   Nelson's  words 

MUM    ON    PROBLtMS 

They  had  to  design  and  build  a  new  train 
powered  bv  gas-turbine  engines  similar  to 
those  used  in  iircraft.  and  to  develop  a  sus- 
peivsion  system  that  would  enable  It  to  take 
the  New  Haven  Railroad's  many  curves  at 
high    >peed. 

United  officials  are  vague  about  what  went 
wrong  with  their  predlctiotis 

Leonard  Horner  the  project's  director,  says 
that  ';us  with  anything  that  Is  new  there 
were  many  small  problems  '  In  the  engineer- 
ing manufacture  and  testing  of  the  vehicle 
But  he  would  not  discuss  what  the  problems 
were. 

Mr  Nelson,  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
trains'  performance  after  they  are  accepted 
by  the  government  .\iid  put  into  .service. 
thinks  United  seems  to  have  licked  the  prob- 
lems 

He  says  the  main  problem   was  that   the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

firm  had  to  go  back  and  redesign  parta  of  the 
gearboxe«      extensively  ' 

The  gearboxes  are  cniclal  to  the  trans- 
mission of  power  from  the  ttirblne  through 
the  drive  train  to  the  wheels.  These  were 
similar  to  those  used  In  helicopters,  but 
there  were  problems  with  the  reversing 
gear  and  nil  leaks  which  had  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  subcontractor.  Weetem  a«»r.  of 
Washington 

Mr  Nelson  says  there  also  wa*  a  problem 
of  lateral  sway  at  low  speeds,  largely  because 
of  the  shortness  .if  the  cars 

He  says  United  has  pretty  much  eliminated 
this,  although  the  cars  will  have  to  be 
watched  more  than  routinely  for  adjust- 
ments to  the  sway  dampers  when  they  re- 
ttirn  to  the  Fields  Point  shed  at  night 

Passengers  will  find  United  Airlines  tvir- 
blned-ptiwered  trains  faster  and  more  com- 
fortiible  when  measured  against  today's  con- 
ventional  trains 

To  this  reporter,  who  took  a  brief  ride  on  it 
from  Washington  to  nearby  Bowie.  Md  .  the 
train  was  comfortable  at  a  speed  of  110  miles 
an  hour,  the  highest  In  the  short  run  and 
It  seemed  to  have  less  sway  than  conventional 
trains  except  when  it  crossed  switches  In 
the  Wiish'.ngton  v  ird  ,iiul  accelerated  In  the 
lower  speed   ranges 

It  is  luttlfed  with  some  of  the  conveni- 
ences found  in  a  jet  airliner— two-abreast 
seating  in  large  reclining  seats  with  high 
backs  .tnd  good  leg  room,  a  fold-down  table 
for  serving  and  WTltlng  a  ventilation  sys- 
tem that  dhspels  that  railroad  car  smell  of 
smoke,  disinfectant  and  old  banana  peels, 
and  air  condltMnlng  that  works 

Seats  in  'he  do.med  propulsion-observation 
cars  at  either  end  of  the  three-car  triUns 
will  give  a  new  perspective  to  train  travel 
on  the  New  Haven 

But  passengers  have  scAnt  room  to  squeeze 
by  one  another  In  'he  aisle  In  these  cars. 
and  the  noise  of  the  turbines— four  in  one 
domed  car  and  two  In  the  other— makes 
conversaUon  difficult,  and  could  be  weari- 
some on  a  long  trip. 

DOT  ofBclals  havt  even  stricter  demands — 
"Ifs  not  a  super  ride  It's  very  good.  It's 
better  than  conventional  trains,  but  It's  not 
twice  as  great.  "  says  high  speed  program  di- 
rector Robert  Nelson 

They  are  very  pleased  with  the  trains 
speed  capabilities 

TESTED  .\T  170  MPH 

According  to  United.  It  probably  will  nm 
at  a  top  speed  i>f  I'JO  miles  an  hour  when  It 
first  gT:>es  Into  service  i>n  the  New  Haven,  but 
It  already  has  tested  out  at  170  miles  an 
hour.  10  miles  an  hour  faster  than  the  DOT 
contract  specifies 

Companv  utHclals  exjject  no  problem  In 
meeting  DOTs  requlretl  running  time  be- 
tween JBoston  and  New  Yi^rk  of  three  hours 
and  15  minutes  with  four  intermediate  stops. 

Alan  R  Crlpe.  chief  engineer  for  Unlteds 
project,  says  that  a  rvm  has  been  made  from 
Boston  'o  Wo«xllawn.  NY  .  in  two  hovirs  and 
36  minutes  'with  the  four  stops  In  between 
WtJodlKwn  is  about  20  minutes  from  Grand 
Central  Station 

What  federal  officials  are  concerned  alxiut 
before  they  finally  accept  the  trains  Is  the 
quality  of  the  ride,  and  they  are  not  entire- 
ly happy  with  the  end  product  of  '2'^  years  of 
work. 

They  had  wanted  to  make  a  leap  ahead  In 
steel-wheel-un-rall  travel  Mr  Nelson  says 
they  made  an  lmpn>vemeiU  "  nver  conven- 
tional trains  In  ride  ()uallty,  but  had  hoped 
for    a  very  substantial  improvement" 

He  says  the  .iverage  p,i.s.senger  probably 
won  t  notice  the  shurtcommifs  much,  the  way 
pn>fessionaJ  railroad  men  will,  but  he  adds 
that  United  has  •conscieutlously  tried  to 
overcome  ileficieiicles  " 

He  iays  that  the  suspension  system  Is  not 
as  giKKl  ,is  we  had  hoped  for.  and  people 
riuiy  get   'ostleil  bv    >  swaying  at  low  speeds 
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This  is  only  likely  to  be  noticeable  -.vhen 
the  stabilizing  equipment  Is  out  of  adji^st- 
ment.  and  even  then  It  will  "clearly  nor  t^ 
.my  worse  than  the  average  New  Haven  Rail- 
road equipment  "  he  says 

.\  good  part  of  the  problem  Is  the  qu.litv 
of  the  railroad  Itself  since  it  would  t..kc  a 
much  bigger  budget  than  DOT  has  t.  ;p. 
grade  the  New  Haven  to  take  greater  acl.ai- 
tttge  of  the  train's  Ivlgher  speeds. 

The  noise  level  Inside  the  cars  alsi.  is 
-somewhat  higher"  than  the  government 
specified 

Mr  Nelson  says  United  "wsis  not  ablo  to 
deiU  complet?lv  wTlh  the  noise  problem  lie- 
cause  It  would  have  taken  extensive  redesign 
and   rebuilding 

The  seats  in  the  domed  cars  "will  be  (;aite 
a  bit  noisier  -.hai)  pl.mned,  "  but  he  feel>  'hat 
the  noise  IS  no  worse  than  in  the  rear  ,  I'ats 
(.f   today's   jetliners 

,\  United  Aircraft  news  relea.se  state?;  that 
"the  quietness  of  the  engine,  plus  the  e'lml- 
natlon  of  virtually  all  metal  to  metal  re;  tct 
m  the  train's  suspension  system  and  her 
special  acou.'^tlcal  approaches,  mlnimi/i-  in- 
terior and  exterior  noise   " 

United's  Leonard  Horner,  the  procram 
dlrocttir.  when  .isked  If  he  feels  there  is  i 
problem  with  the  nol.-e  level.  s^Ud.  'I'm  not 
going  to  answer  that  one  " 

Mr  -Nelson  concludes  that  the  differences 
between  the  high  speed  program's  stand  rds 
and  what  United  has  done  "Is  not  cnoiii:  .  to 
jeopardize  the  project  for  the  governnnnt's 
purposes  " 

He  lauds  United  for  what  they  have  acc>m- 
pllshed— "If  yoti  compare  the  time  It  takes 
to  design  a  new  piece  of  equipment  like  'his. 
build  It  and  run  It  through  .i  .shakedown  pe- 
riod— United  has  done  a  pretty  zooA  Job  " 

PELL    IIAS    PRAISE 

Sen  Claiborne  Pell,  often  called  he 
grandfather  of  the  high  speed  program  :r 
his  work  to  promote  it.  also  [>raises  Uni'.Pd 
and  feels  it  Is  far  more  Import.int  to  have 
reliable  service  than  to  meet  project  dead- 
lines. 

"We  mu.=  t  not  forget  that  this  l.s  i  f.cw 
advance  in  railroad  design  and  englneerme. 
and  'hat  there  are  bound  to  be  changes  r.d 
modifications  that  have  to  be  made  .'.-  '.he 
project  progresses."  he  told  the  Senate  ap- 
propriations committee  In  June. 

In  the  end.  United  and  the  fcder,-!!  v- 
ernment  cannot  be  faulted  for  Ignoring  'he 
program's  handicaps,  only  for  underestimat- 
ing their  Impact. 

The  firm  set  out  to  desien  and  build  in 
Inventive  piece  of  equipment  without  -he 
right  backlog  of  technology  and  with  only 
a  handful  of  'echnlclans  and  railway  sup- 
pliers who  had  shed  their  traditional  con- 
servatism ab.jtit  experimentation 

Ttiev  also  ran  Into  an  unforeseen  delav  cije 
to  the  Vietnam  war.  although  the  two-mor.:h 
holdup  in  .ilumlnum  deliveries  Wiis  far  less 
•ellmg  In  the  long  run  that  United  otficia'.s 
make  It  out  to  be  i  but  It  led  DOT.  otf.  ia:s 
to  drop  a  clause  which  could  have  penaL/ed 
United  up  to  .550.000  for  late  delivery  only 
SIX  months  alter  the  contract  was  approvedi. 
For  their  part,  program  officials  have  had 
to  worry  through  the  inroads  that  an  axe- 
swinglng  Congress  might  make  In  'heir 
modest  demonstration  budget,  and  to  .ir- 
ranee  to  run  the  experiment  on  a  bankrupt 
railroad  that  wanted  to  unload  Its  passenu-er 
service,  not  Improve  It 

Federal  program  director  Nelson  says.  '  U 
we  were  to  start  over  again,  we'd  be  a  lot 
more  realistic  about  the  schedules  and  about 
the  penalty  for  delays." 

United  Aircraft  executive  Horner  says,  '.'■ 
they  had  it  to  do  over.  "I  don't  think  we 
would  have  done  it  very  dlflerently.  The  basic 
concept  IS  sound." 

Even  If  this  Is  the  case.  UrUted  created  Its 
own  credibility  gap  by  not  being  as  ready  'o 
talk  about  mistakes  and  delays  in  the  de- 


glcrn  and  production  of  the  train  as  it  was  to 
overpromote  Its  virtues. 

»nd  both  DOT  and  United  might  have 
restrained  themselves  until  they  saw  what 
thev  had,  and  not  raised  the  expectations  of 
"ot  of  unhappy  travelers  who  are  willing— 
bu'i  still  waltmg-to  board  that  high  speed 
train 


THOUGHTS  ON  SCIENCE  TODAY 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 
Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
July  19  1968,  issue  of  Science  magazine, 
I  lotice  two  articles  on  science  in  the 
universities.  The  first  article,  entitled 
"The  Paradox  of  Science  in  the  Uni- 
vei'^ities."  sugpests  a  change  in  view- 
no  nt  of  the  universities  on  the  proper 
role  or  a  sound  strategy  for  science, 
especially  for  research  in  the  universities. 
The  -scientists  "must  seek  a  clearer  un- 
dc  -tandins  of  tlic  role  of  basic  re.search  ' 
reliting  to  the  present  and  future  prior- 
itie.s  and  communicate  this  role  to  the 
Coniiiess. 

t-he  -second  article.  "A  Point  of  View, 
is  an  excerpt  from  the  address  by  Donald 
Fllorniu  Presidential  Science  Adviser. 
upon  receipt  of  the  first  Mellon  Institute 
^vaid.  May  10.  1968.  Dr.  Horn'- 
acknowledges  the  financial  crisis  in 
science  but  calls  upon  the  scientific  com- 
nvjnitv  to  define  its  priorities  and  com- 
municate these  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  laxpaying  public. 

I  believe  that  the  approach  taken  in 
these  articles  is  a  valid  one.  Indeed,  in 
this  day  and  age  of  drastic  Federal 
science  research  budget  cuts  which  many 
of  us  deplore,  I  am  heartened  that  leaders 
of  the  scientific  community  are  suggest- 
in-  an  increased  dialog  between  scien- 
tists and  legi-slator  to  deliiieate  the  scien- 
tific researcher  priorities  of  our  times.  I 
in.sert  these  articles  in  the  Record  at  the 
•    ei.d  of  my  remarks,  as  follows: 

The  Par.\dox  of  Science  in  the  Universities 
I  Educational  institutions  are  facing  severe, 
uniiettling  effects  as  ..  result  of  changing 
p.uterns  In  federal  funding.  Many  have  con- 
(luded  that  this  state  of  affairs  Is  due  to 
mo.K-.ting  government  expenditures  arising 
prii.cipallv  irom  the  Vietnam  war.  The  war 
h.is  brought  us  to  this  confrontation  earlier 
than  might  have  been  expected  otherwise. 
Nonetheless  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
pace  of  growth  of  R  and  D  support  over  the 
past  '20  vears  has  been  far  greater  than  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct a  situation  which  could  not  long  en- 
dure An  inevitable  decline  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  funds  lor  science  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  heavy  competitlcn  from  other 
claimants  on  the  national  budget, 

A  principal  ditficultv  is  that  we  have  ar- 
rived at  this  state  of  affairs  without  a  clear 
picture  of  the  proper  role  or  a  sound  strat- 
egy for  science,  especially  for  research  in  the 
universities.  Confusion  and  what  can  be 
called  the  paradox  of  science  are  resulting. 
We  view  modern  science  as  one  of  mankind's 
most  remarkable  Intellectual  atUlnments. 
We  recognize  its  contributions  to  economic 
crowth.  national  security,  health,  and  gen- 
eral well-being.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
bombarded  with  questions  and  statements 
.uch  as:  "Is  science  misshaping  our  world?"^ 
There   Is   danger    in   growing   technology." 
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"Science,  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Is  In  serloua 
trouble."  ^  ^ , 

This  paradox  and  the  present  pattern  oi 
government  funding  of  science  have  come 
about  as  a  result  of  many  different,  and 
often  independent,  decisions,  not  as  the  In- 
tended result  of  coordinated  planning.  Mis- 
sion-oriented agencies  needed  research  slip- 
port  and  wanted  to  maintain  contacts  with 
academic  laboratories.  Funds  lor  education 
were  Justified  on  defense  grounds  Fellow- 
ship programs  were  designed  to  help  meet 
national  shortages.  We  have  benefited  Irom 
a  multiplicity  of  programs,  but  we  have  not 
established  priorities  or  paid  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  best  means  of  achieving  our 
primary  goals. 

It  is  no  longer  adequate  to  ask  support 
for  basic  research  largely  on  lalth.  In  these 
troubled  limes,  the  less  friendly  members  ot 
Congress  look  at  many  types  of  biu;ic  research 
with  suspicion.  There  is  real  danger  of  over- 
reaction.  Accordingly  we  must  seek  a  clearer 
underftanding  of  the  role  of  basic  research 
iis  it  relates  to  our  preFCi.t  and  luture 
priorities. 

In  making  such  an  assessment  one  h.is 
little  difficultv  in  recognizing  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  knowledge  Is  only  one  of  the 
values  of  basic  research.  It  also  makes  Im- 
portant contributions  to  teaching  and  es- 
pecially to  the  development  of  trained  sci- 
entific" manpower.  Here  the  neear,  are  great 
indeed  for  burgeoning  education  p-ograms. 
for  public  sector  progranos  in  heiilth.  trans- 
portation, enviroimaental  control,  and  inanv 
others;  and  for  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
and  viable  industrial  community,  without 
which  there  would  be  no  bupport  lor  any  ui 
these  activities. 

Does  this  not  suggest  a  need  for  change 
in  viewpoint  as  well  .s  m  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  research  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions'' The  oft-repeated  que.'tion  of  recent 
months,  "What  is  Roing  to  happen  to  my 
research  program?"  has  not  stirred  the  Con- 
gress and  Is  addressed  to  only  one  Ox  the 
values  of  basic  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  most  ho.stile  mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  quarrel  ^^ith  the  real 
purposes  of  education,  que-tion  our  enor- 
mous requirements  for  trained  scientihc 
manpower,  or  argue  that  research  is  not 
essential  to  the  education  of  future  scien- 
tists Is  the  academic  world  thinking  as  well 
as  telling  the  Congress  the  right  thjng.s^ 
Milton  Harris,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, American  Chemical  Society,  and 
Dael  Wome. 
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community    which.    Insisting   on    its    purity, 
will  not  deign  to  communicate  with  the  pub- 
lic and  Justlfv  itself,  but  prefers  to  believe 
that   Its    virtues   are    so   self-evident    that   a 
right-minded   society   must   necessarily  sup- 
port It  on  Its  own   terms    They  see  a  com- 
munity which,  in  industry,  government  lab- 
oratories and   the   universities,  consumes    '^ 
of  the  dispo.=able  Federra  budget   (the  man- 
ageable  part,   not   counting   the   interest   on 
debt    veterans'  pavments.  etc.i    and  takes  It 
for  granted   that   the  question   is  "what  are 
the    needs    of    science?"    rather    than     'what 
are    the    nation's    needs    for    science?"    This 
blithe   spirit   leads   mathematicians   to   serl- 
ouslv   propose    that    the   common   man    who 
pays  the  taxes  ought  to  leel  that  mathemati- 
cal creation  should  be  supported  with  pub- 
lic funds  on  the  beaches  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
or  in  the  .Aegean  Islands.  I  don'l  doubt  lor  a 
minute  that  mathematical  creation  is  possi- 
ble under  those  circumstances:  it  may  even  be 
imprnvrd.  But  the  public  which  i)..ys  the  bill 
is  not  in  tune  with  such  colc^sal  intellectual 
conceit 

In  short  the  scientific  community  has 
done  much  to  alienate  itself  from  the  society 
which  supports  it. 


WHICH  OF  TWO  THINGS  WILL  GO 
FROM  UNITED  STATERS 


A  Point  of  'V'iew 
(Excerpt    from    the    address    by    Don.ild    F, 
Hornig    Presidential  science  adviser,  ujxjn 
receipt' of  the  first  Mellon  Institute  Award 
given  at  the   Carnegie-Mellon   University, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  10  May.) 
Why  then  do  I  ask,  "Is  there  a  crisis  in 
science?"  To  Judge   by   my   correspondence, 
there  is  surely  a  financial  crisis  in  our  uni- 
versities as  science  budgets  have  leveled  off 
in  the  last  few  vears  and  are  now  threatened 
with  decline.  But  the  question  I'd  like  to  ask 
is  whether  there  is  something  deeper?  After 
two    decades   of    adventurous    protrress.    the 
Congress  and  the  public  ask  whether  we  can 
afford  it  after  all.  We  now  find  ourselves  pull- 
ing back  from  the  exploration  of  space,  slow- 
ing down  on  the  development  of  universities. 
and  even  holding  back  on  health  research.  .  .  . 
Congressmen   look   at  this   violent   expan- 
sion of  the  last  two  decades  and  ask  "Where 
will  It  ever  end?"  I  should  mention  that  at 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  1950's  and  early 
1960's    one    could    have    predicted    that    it 
would  have  ended  with  every  man.  woman 
and   child   In  the   United   States   doing   re- 
search    But    now    many    Congressmen    and 
members  of  the  public  are  more  immediately 
concerned  with  possible  overlap,  duplication 
and  proper  accounting  procedures,  than  they 
are  with  the  quality  and  vitality  with  which 
the  frontier  is  explored.  They  see  a  scientific 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  .'SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 
Friday.  Ancnist  2.  1968 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Vivpinia  Mr.  President. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  jirinted 
in  the  Extension.s  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Which  of  Two  Things 
Will  Go  From  United  States?"  published 
in   the   Mobile.   -Ma,.   Reei.ster.   June    1. 

1968.  ^       ^..     ■   1 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follov.s: 

VvHICH  OF  Two  THINGS  WILL  GO  FROM  UNITED 

States? 

That  mav  not  have  been  a  sonic  boom  that 
rattled  the  rafters.  It  may  have  been  the 
combined  voices  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  Earl 
Wi^rren  and  HEW'  thundering  dissent  to  these 
words  of  Sen  Harry  F.  Byrd  ,]r  .  of  Virginia- 
•I  feci  stronglv  that  the  closer  we  can 
keep  the  schools  to  the  people,  the  more 
effective  school  .wstem  we  wi::  have. 

"That  is  the  reason  I  want  the  federal 
government  to  keep  its  hands  off  the  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  in  the  various  localities. 
It  is  one  reason  I  oppose  the  so-called  guide- 
lines handed  down  by  the  Department  of 
Health    Education   and   Welfare, 

•T  do  not  want  control  of  the  schools  to 
be  shifted  to  Wa-shington,  DC." 

These  sound  sentiment?  obviously  are  not 
shared  by  Lyndon  Johnson.  Earl  Warren  and 

HEW 

Control  of  the  schools  is  being  thrust  more 
and  more  Into  the  callous  hands  of  federal 
dictation,  and  every  step  of  the  process  has 
been  accomplished  by  invasion  of  states 
riehts  and  usurpation  of  i-.uthorlty. 

Thomas  Jefferson  devel.'ped  a  larsit.'hted 
and  prophetic  le.ar  of  a  federal  Judiciary  in- 
stalled for  life  by  political  -.ppointment  and 
answerable  to  no  source 

He  became  so  concerned  that  in  December. 
1821  he  suggested  "future  commissions  to 
Judges  for  six  vears  (the  senatorial  term) 
with  a  reappointabllity  by  the  President  with 
the  approbation  of  both  houses  lof  Con- 
gress! ."  ,, 
Jefferson  declaicKl  it  a  "misnomer  to  call 
a  government  republican  in  which  a  branch 
of  the  supreme  power  is  independent  of  the 
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nation  "  Again,  he  called  It  "a  solecism,  at 
least  in  a  republlc-an  y[ijvpmiiient "  for  the 
Judiciary  to  be  independent  of  the  w'.U  of 
the  nation  " 

On  still  another  occaalon.  Jefferson  declar- 
ed in  referring  to  federal  Judges  " Installed  for 
life.   resp<instble  to   no  authority  " 

■That  there  should  be  public  functionaries 
Independent  of  the  nation  is  a  soieclsm 

In  a  republic  of  the  ftrst  order  of  absurdity 
and   inconsistency  " 

A  wiser  nation  than  the  United  States 
has  been  since  the  days  of  Jefferson  would 
have  felt  Impelled  to  muve  by  sensible  means 
toward  -urblng  the  Judiciary  in  their  en- 
terprises   -n   the  Constitution   ' 

"Hlnterp rises  on  '.he  Constitution"  in  re- 
cent years  hii\^  nut  been  conflned  to  the 
Judicial  branch  ■,(  the  reder<il  government, 
of  course  Tlie  clani<erous  ^nd  damaging  cen- 
tralization trend  in  .ffense  •n  the  constitu- 
tional in'.ent  has  .iLso  been  ilded  and  abetted 
by  the  White  Hovise  and  Congress 

It  is  inevitable  that  one  of  two  things  will 
go  from  the  United  States,  dhall  it  be  the 
centrnUiatlon  :rend  or  shall  it  be  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people? 
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we   will   be   coaslderlng   some   of   the  crucial 
Issues  facing  the  nation 

Y')ur  .jplnlona  on  these  ls«\iee  will  be  help- 
ful to  me  as  your  Congressman 

To  record  your  opmu.n  please  take  a  sharp 
pencil  ,ind  push  out  the  yes"  or  no"  or 
"undecided"  block  next  to  each  question  on 
the  reverse  side  of  this  card  i  Be  sure  to  re- 
move punched  tabs  from  back  of  card  )  Then 
enclose  the  card  In  a  stamped  envelope  and 
mall  to 

Congressman  Sam  M    Olbbons   i  Opinion 

.Survey  1    Hoiise   OfHce  Building.  W.ish- 

Ington.  D  C   20515 

I   am   m   the  pr'icess  of  revising   the  ofBce 

mailing  list    It  would  be  helpful  to  have  yoxir 

name  md  address   This,  of  course,  though  Is 

strictly  optional    Your  personal  answers  will 

be  confidential 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  your  views   If  you 
wish  to  comment  .m  these  or  any  other  issues. 
I  hope  you  will  write. 
Sincerely, 

Sam. 


August  2,  19 1', 8 


REPORT  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  FHE 
SEVENTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


CONGRESSMAN    S.WI    M     GIBBONS' 
OPINION  SURVEY 

.jf   m.\kvi,and 

HON      SAM    GIBBONS  in  the  house  op  KEPREaENTAnVES 

IF  KLoRioA  Friday.  AuQU.st   J,   l'J68 

IN  THK  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Mr    tTtlEDEX    Mr   Speaker,  now  that 

Friday    August  2    1968  ^^^  ^^^^  Cnntivess  i.s  preparinK  U)  recess 

I  would  like  to  report  to  the  people  of  the 

Mr     GIBBONS     Mr     Speaker,    when  seventh  Congressional  District  of  Mar>-- 

Con«rpss    reconvenes    after    the    recess  ,j„j   ^^  our   accomplishments   and   my 

there  will   be   many   Important  matters  .^cord    as    their    Representative    In    the 

facing  us    In  order  to  get  an  accurate.  House  of  Representatives  As  in  the  past, 

up-to-date  position  of  the  voters  in  the  j  ^^^^.^  vigorously  supported  all  progres- 

SLxth  Congressional  District  of  Florida.  I  ^jy^  legislation  of  social  and  economic 

am  sending  them  the  following  question-  importance 

naire  and  letter;  ~^  [2,g   ranking   member  of   the  ver>' 

iDo  you  lavor  important  Interstate  and  P'oreign  Com- 

1  A  negotiated  settlement  uf  the  Viet  Nam  fierce  Committee  :ind  chairman  of  its 
War'Yes-N.>^t;ndecided-  Subcommittee    on    Transportation    and 

2  Remaining  n  Viet  Na.Ti  until  a  complete  .  .  _,  u;._«.i 
military  vfct  .rv  has  been  .achieved?  Ye»-  Aeronautics.  I  have  been  instrumental 
jio Undecided—  '"  obtaining  the  pas-sage  of  legislation  of 

3  Removing  restrictions  un  earned  Income  importance  lo  all  Americans.  This  is  true 
for  Social  Security  beneticiaries?  Yes —  because  my  committee  has  Jurisdiction 
No— Undecided—  over  mterstate  and  foreign  transporta- 

4  Electing  the  President  bv  pf.puiar  vote  ^^^^^  dyu  aviation,  Inland  waterways, 
instead   cf   -hr-ugh   the   present   eiecU;,rai  j.^uroad  retirement  and  unemployment. 

-    t1,''''*m''?ITJ,.  fnTin'^yeunme^oro  -aHway    labor,    Interstate    and    foreign 

3    The     Head  Start     child  development  pro-  ■'                          .^                ,v.         ._ 

gram'  Yes— No— Undecided--  communications,  the  weather  bureau, 
8  Reducing  substantially  the  27 ^.i'-r  income  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  interstate 
tax  depletion  allowance  tiermitted  oil  and  electric  p<jwer.  public  health  and  quar- 
natural  gas  producers'  Yes-  No-  Un-  antine,  food  and  drugs,  hospital  con- 
decided—  struction,   mental    health   and   research. 

7  Legislation  licensing  gun  owners,  pro-  ^jj.  p^.nution,  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
hlbuing  use  by  insane,  felons,  and  alco-  ^^^^^     generally,     .securities     and     ex- 

8  'AZionarL^s^.L"urnr"7or  schools^  changes,  motor  vehicle  safety,  news- 
Yes-  No-  Undecided- -  print,    pulp,    paper,    and    brand    names. 

9  For  President  Humphrey.  McCarthy,  trading  witJi  the  enemy  and  war  claims, 
Nixon.    Rockefeller     Wallace     (OpUonai—  as  well  as  travel  and  tourism. 

Indicate  preference  )  Tran.sixjrtation    facilities    must    con- 

p^^oria;     ■'haracter^3tics —roui     answers  stantly  be  Improved  in  order  to  harmon- 

T!\  T  TV*  ^^-'^'Pf"'   'f  y°^  complete  this  ,^p  (j^^  economic  interests  of  the  private 

pt.rtiun    f  the  .  ar sector  with  mcrea.sed  public  demands  for 

1  Siex    Maie Female ,                                                 ,                     ,, 

2  .Age    21-29    10-19.  50-€5.  65  safety   ronviTuence.  and  service   My  own 

3  Party   Pref     Dem Rep Ind city  of  Baltimore  Is  a  major  terminal  for 

4  Registered   to   vote?   Yes No air.   rail.  sea.   and  truck  transportation. 

Name       and  I  have  consistently  supported  legisla- 

Address    ..„ . — ._— . tlon  to  improve  and  expand  our  port  fa- 

Occupation    cUities  as  the  ver>' spine  of  our  economic 

Z"           ,,             „  progre.ss    It    is   my    hoiie   that   the  port 

Congress  or  thb  UNtTED  St.^tes.   House  '^,    _,    ...                   ...            ..            » 

or  RtyREst.vT.MivFs  Of  Baltimore   will  continue  to  grow  so 

Wa.'<h.\ngton'^n  c    Auffust  1968  t.hat   It   Can   handle  an   ever-Increasing 

Dear  h-nrxNo    Congress  Is  In  recess  for  the  volume  of  interstate  and  International 

National   Conventions.    When    we   reconvene  trade. 


I  have  also  supported  legislation  to  ;:n- 
prove  our  railroads  through  the  Iv.jh- 
speed  ground  transportation  system  .md 
the  mass  transportation  system  for  ur 
Cities,  as  well  as  improved  highv  lys 
which  are  used  by  ever-increasing  niim- 
be  IS  of  commuters 

Improvement  and  expansion  of  Frie:,d- 
.ship  International  Airjwrt  has  bee:,  of 
particular  concern  to  me.  and  I  .  .ive 
worked  for  and  supported  legi.^il.i'  ,:.. 
whicli  has  resulted  m  more  than  -J5 
million  in  Federal  funds  being  all  -ted 
for  constnictlon  and  expansion  at  iiis 
great  air  terminal.  Because  of  my  ■  .^e 
personal  contacts  with  members  ot  he 
Federal  .Aviation  Agency  and  the  C;vil 
Aeronautics  Board,  as  well  as  the  mai  ir 
airlines.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  m. ru- 
ber of  flights  in  iind  out  of  Friend-  .ip 
has  increased  during  the  past  year  : i  rr. 
lii;o  to  330  dally. 

Public  health  .services  must  al.vi  be 
constantly  modernized  so  that  the  b.  -le- 
Hts  of  modern  .science  and  techno:  ls'^• 
may  be  made  available  to  all  of  our 
citizens  at  the  lowest  possible  co.-^'  'o 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  important  if 
these  .services  has  been  Increased  :.  >- 
pital  construction,  and  facilitie.<  :or 
mental  health  treatment  and  re.se:i:  c;i 
Legislation  to  improve  these  prog;  -i.s 
has  emerged  from  my  Commerce  ('::.- 
mittee  with  my  .stanch  support 

Air  pollution  is  another  health  prob.'  :r. 
and  I  have  worked  for  the  i-nactmei:'  ..; 
legislation  to  assist  our  cities  in  t~o:\.:.i 
this  menace  through  the  Clean  Air  Act 
handled  by  my  committee. 

In  the  field  of  traffic  .safety.  I  have  long 
advocated  that  (•ver>-thing  possible  be 
done  to  reduce  the  .slaughter  on  our 
Nation's  streets  and  hiKhways  As  tar 
back  as  1956.  I  introduced  legislation  in 
the  House  lo  establish  a  Special  TialSc 
Safety  Committee  charged  witii  the  re- 
sponsibility of  recommending  way.^  to 
prevent  traffic  accidents,  which  took 
more  than  50.000  lives  last  year  Perhaps 
the  most  important  legislation  to  coine 
out  of  this  committee's  recommendations 
is  the  requirement  that  .seat  belts  be 
made  standard  equipment  on  all  cars 
and  that  the  National  Highway  Satcty 
Bureau,  under  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, set  minimum  .safety  standards 
for  all  cars  and  trucks. 

In  addition  to  my  work  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  the  matters  undor 
Its  jurisdiction.  I  have  actively  .supported 
many  landmark  measures  recently  tn- 
acted  into  law  In  our  never-ending  battle 
against  poverty,  privation,  and  huns^er 
which  i)lague  millions  of  our  citizens 
My  voting  record  will  show  that  I  firmly 
supported  such  programs  as  urban  re- 
newal, low-cost  housing,  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram to  provide  food  for  children  and 
to  .strengthen  and  expand  these  pro- 
grams through  the  food  service  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  emergency  assistance  to 
provide  meals  for  needy  children  where 
.schools  do  not  participate  in  other 
authorized  programs.  I  have  also  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Hunger. 

In  our  fight  against  poverty,  I  have  also 
supported  programs  administered  by  the 
OCQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  such  .is 
the  Job  Corps,  VISTA  volunteers,  Opera- 
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tlon  Headstart  as  well  as  work  study  and 
training  progranis.  All  of  these  laws  will 
vielp  to  insure  that  every  man  can  find  a 
decent  job.  have  a  decent  and  sanitary 
home  for  his  family,  and  that  his  chil- 
dren will  grow  in  an  environment  of  hope 
and  promise  for  a  better  future  and  not 
as  a  family  dependent  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  on  welfare. 

The  job  training  program  Is  of  partlcu- 
ar  importance  because  it  has  already  en- 
abled 532,588  of  our  citizens  to  obtain 
.ocKl  'obs  and  become  taxpayers,  rather 
than  a  burden  on  their  fellow  citizens. 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  good  education 
,s  "an  absolute  necessity  in  these  rapidly 
chancing  times  and  I  have  supported 
pVprams  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
•  he  Higher  Education  Act,  the  Health 
Prole.ssions  Educational  Assistance  Act, 
the  Nurse  Training  Act,  the  National  De- 
fen.se  Educational  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

I  have  supported  all  these  programs 
because  I  feel  that  together  they  consti- 
tute the  beginning  of  an  economic  and 
soc:..l  bill  of  rights  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin.  *!,.,„ 
However.  I  feel  verj-  strongly  that  in 
crdt  r  for  all  of  us  to  enjoy  rights,  we 
inu.st  also  have  responsibilities  and  our 
first  responsibility  is  to  obey  the  laws  of 
our  .and.  'We  cannot  tolerate  crime  and 
violence   if   we   are   to   realize   the  full 
promise    of    our   American   civilization. 
Therefore,  I  have  consistently  voted  for 
everv  measure  that  will  give  the  Federal 
Go-.<  rnment  a  role  In  helping  our  States 
ana  cities  to  improve  law  enforcement. 
Tins  year  we  have  enacted  one  of  the 
mo.st  comprehensive  laws  ever  to  attack 
the    problem    of    crime,    the    so-called 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968. 

.Another  aspect  in  the  war  against 
crime  is  effective  gun- control  legislation, 
which  I  have  advocated  ever  since  the 
:940'.s  when  I  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Baltimore  City  Council.  Faced  with 
the  statistics  showing  that  private  fire- 
anr.s  were  involved  in  some  20.000  deaths 
and  more  than  100.000  injuries  in  1966 
alone.  I  voted  for  legislation  to  control 
the  >ale  and  use  of  firearms,  especially 
through  the  mails.  I  firmly  believe  that 
these  restrictions  will  reduce  the  need- 
less loss  of  life  caused  by  the  misuse  of 
these  weapons.  I  also  introduced  legis- 
lation to  .strengthen  and  clarify  the  law 
prohibiting  the  introduction,  or  manu- 
facture for  introduction,  of  switchblade 
knives  into  interstate  commerce. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  senior  citizens 
living  on  a  fixed  income,  I  also  supported 
increased  social  security  benefits,  includ- 
ing medicare  because  I  feel  that  we  must 
bring  these  benefits  into  line  with  the 
ever-increasing  cost  of  living.  I  have  also 
introduced  and  supported  legislation  to 
increase  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
social  security  annuitants  can  have  with- 
out losing  their  benefits.  And  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  give  retired  railroad 
employees  a  comparable  increase  in 
benefits. 

I  am  only  too  well  aware  that  the  most 
important  Issue  of  our  time  Is  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  In  this  connection,  I  have 
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repeatedly  written  to  the  President,  the 
SecreUry  of  State,  and  our  Ambassadors 
to  the  United  Nations  urging  that  they 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  war. 
I  have  even  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  stop  the  bombing  in  Viet- 
nam in  order  to  bring  the  parties  in- 
volved to  the  peace  table.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  90-percent  cutback  in 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  peace 
talks  are  underway  in  Paris. 

WhUe  we  in  the  Congress  are  not  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy— and  we  in  the  Congre^ 
did  not  commit  American  troop  strength 
to  the  Vietnamese  struggle,  I  am  cori- 
vinced  that  the  decision  of  three  Presi- 
dents to  engage  in  this  war  is  based  upon 
their  unshakable  belief  that  we  are  re- 
sisting a  Communist  takeover  m  Soutla- 
east  Asia  in  our  own  best  interest.  'We  all 
hope  and  pray  that  the  Paris  peace  talks 
will  soon  result  in  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 


war.  ,        , 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  calling  upon  the  United  Na- 
tions to  establish  a  permanent  inter- 
national peacekeeping  force  to  prevent 
Communist-inspired  wars  from  eruptin.s 
in  the  future  and  threatening  the  worid 
with  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  problems  In  the  Middle  East  are 
also  of  grave  concern  to  me  and  I  have 
communicated  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment on  a  number  of  occasions  objecting 
to  the  sale  of  arms  to  the  Arab  Nations 
and  urging  that  our  Government  .sell 
Phantom  jets  and  other  military  equip- 
ment to  Israel  to  counteract  the  Russian 
shipments  to  Arab  Nations.  I  Introduced 
resolutions  to  serve  these  purposes  and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  were  suc- 
cessful in  amending  the  foreipcn  aid  biU 
to  authorize  and  require  the  President 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  Israel 
for  the  sale  of  not  less  than  50  F-4 
Phantom  jet  fighters. 

Israel  is  our  best  ally  in  the  Middle 
East  and  I  will  continue  my  efforts  to 
insure  that  our  Goverrunent  continues 
to  support  her  efforts  against  Arab 
aggression. 

Our  sessions  have  been  long  and  try- 
ing and  we  have  dealt  with  an  enormous 
number  of  problems  so  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  include  all  the  426  laws  al- 
ready enacted  by  the  90th  Congress. 
However,  I  believe  the  following  brief  list 
contains  those  most  important  to  the 
majority  of  the  people  and  which  I  have 
supported: 

I  sponsored  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  as  well  as  the 
Firearms  Control  Act; 

Sponsored  and  supported  the  heart, 
cancer,  and  stroke  amendments,  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  National  E>-e  Institute, 
supported  all  health  legislation,  includ- 
ing the  Clean  Air  Act: 

Supported  social  security  amendments 
increasing  benefits  and  extending  the  pe- 
riod of  enrollment  for  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits  for  the  aged; 
Sponsored  and  supported  increased 
benefits  under  the  Raih-oad  Retirement 
Act  and  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Act; 

Supported  legislation  to  make  it  un- 
lawful for  private  industry  to  discrimi- 
nate against  individuals  because  of  age; 
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Supported  legislation  to  increase  vet- 
erans' benefits  and  pensions; 

Supported  increased  pay  for  members 
of  Armed  Forces  and  improved  services 
to  their  dependents; 

Sponsored  legislation  to  extend  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act; 

Sponsored  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1968; 

Sponsored  bill  to  extend  National 
Foundation  on  Arts  and  Humanities; 

Supported  all  bills  to  improve  educa- 
tional programs; 

Sponsored  bill  to  increase  educational 
radio  and  TV  broadcasting  facilities 
under  Public  Broadcasting  Act; 

Supported  Economic  Opportunity  and 
Economic  Development  Act  to  provide 
additional  funds  to  carrj'  on  the  war 
against  poverty  and  provide  new  indus- 
try and  permanent  jobs  in  areas  where 
most   needed: 

Supported  foreign  aid  bill.  97  percent 
of  which  is  spent  in  the  United  States. 
Maryland  finns  have  received  over  S34.9 
million  under  this  program  for  goods  and 
ser\1ces,  which  creates  jobs  in  our  State; 
and 

Supported  all  civil  rights  legislation 
and  introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Negro  History  and 
Culture. 

The  unique  system  of  seniority  under 
which  the  Congress  operates  enables  men 
with  ability  and  experience  to  become 
chairmen  of  the  various  .standinu  com- 
mittees which  provides  them  with  the 
ix)wer  to  direct  the  course  of  major  leg- 
islation. After  many  years  of  dedicated 
ser\ice  to  my  constituents,  I  have  had 
the  high  honor  of  being  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee and  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing,  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Librarv'. 

In  the  past  I  have  always  maintained 
an  open-door  policy  and  have  .served  each 
and  everv-  one  of  my  constituents  faith- 
fully, openly  and  well.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  my  constituents  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  will  take  advan- 
tage of  my  seniority  and  allow  me  to 
continue  serving  them  in  a  liberal  and 
progressive  spirit  so  that  I  may  do  my 
part  in  working  for  an  America  dedicated 
to  justice  and  prosperity  at  home  and 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 


LAS  VEGAS  HELPS  STRICKEN 
ENTERTAINER 


HON.  ALAN  BIBLE 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  popular 
Las  Vegas  entertainer,  Cuban-born  Al- 
fredo Reyes,  recently  was  Involved  In  a 
tragic  highway  accident  which  left  him 
permanently  paralyzed  and  ended  his 
career  as  a  partner  in  a  highly  successful 
hand-balancing  act. 

•While  Mr.  Reyes,  married  and  the 
father  of  two  small  children,  remained 
hospitalized  with  critical  Injuries,  a 
group  of  concerned  southern  Nevada 
citizens  quickly  organized  a  special  bene- 
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nt  showing  of  Producer  Frederic  Apcars 
•Casino  de  Paris  "  at  the  Dunes  Hotel. 

Their  efforts  raised  a  cash  fund  of 
more  than  $11,000  for  Mr  Reyes  and  his 
family,  a  i?ood  part  of  which  will  be 
needed  to  meet  rapidly  mounting  medical 
expenses 

Mr  President,  I  commend  the  many 
residents  of  the  La.s  Vei?as  area  who  gen- 
erously contributed  time  and  effort  to 
insure  the  succeSvS  of  this  .spontaneous 
and  worthwhile  endeavor  Special  credit 
should  no  to  Producer  Apcar.  "Casino  de 
Paris'  star  Line  Renaud,  "Vive  les  Girls" 
star  Jerry  Antes,  and  the  entn-e  man- 
agement and  personnel  of  the  Dunes 
Hotel,  as  well  as  members  of  the  general 
public  who  attended  the  benefit 
performance 


A    TRraUTE    TO    REPRESENTATIVE 
W^LLIAM  V    ROTH,  OF  DELAWARE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

OF    DET,AW.\RE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday    August  2.  196S 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr. 
President  on  Monday,  July  J9.  1968,  Mr. 
Joseph  McCaffrey  speaking  over  WMAL 
In  Wilmington,  Del  .  paid  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Delaware's  lone  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam V    Roth 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s 

Murr  THE  Member  with  Joseph  McCaptrey, 
July  29,   1968 

Good  Eveuinit  Perhaps  no  freshman  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  h^ta  left  his  miirlt  la  this 
90th  Congress  as  has  Dehiware's  WUllam 
Ruth  He  became  known  in  the  anal  days  f 
the  second  session  when  he  talked  ^btiiir  his 
frur.less  effort  when  he  tried  to  find  out  Just 
how  many  aid  proyn-ams  the  Federal  i^overn- 
ment  was  tiriancing  and  how  much  they 
totaled  He  found  after  almost  two  years  In 
office,  that  the  Federal  government  Itself 
didn't  know  nor  did  It  have  a  catalog  of  all 
the  aid  programs  His  ettorts  attracted  other 
Mem'oers  of  Congress  and  102  of  them  Joined 
Mm  in  introducing  a  bill  calling  for  a  Hoover 
commission -type  study  i?roup  to  dif;  into  the 
billions  of  dollars  the  government  is  pour- 
ing out  to  see  whether  many  of  these  pro- 
grams couldn't  be  consolidated  Not  only 
that,  but  '.he  group  would  put  out  a  catalog 
of  all  the  programs.  "It's  almost  impossible.  ' 
•ays  Roth,  for  a  local  government  to  find 
out  Just  what  programs  It  might  be  eligible 
for"  Congressman  Roth,  a  conservative  on 
fiscal  issues,  trunks  that  a  detailed  study 
would  save  the  American  taxpayers  billions 
of  dollars.  The  study  conducted  by  t!^e  Con- 
gressman and  his  stafl  found  that  1(}90  grants 
programs  exist  today  although  the  most  re- 
cent complete  Federal  catalog  Usta  only  530. 

Another  of  the  Congressman's  Interests 
since  coming  to  Congress  Ls  the  big  farm  sub- 
sidy program  Congressman  Ruth  feels  that 
farm  subsidies  should  be  cut  He  says  that 
If  the  subsidy  were  limited  to  »5,iX)0  per 
farmer  we  could  save  at  least  a  billon  dol- 
lars a  year  He  Is  also  a  strong  believer  that 
State  programs  can  be  stretched  and  that 
the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  program  should 
be  dropped  at  least  until  the  Federal  budget 
la  in  better  shape. 
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A  Member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
the  Merchant  Marine  Coniinlltee.  the  quiet. 
thoughtful  Roth  was  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Wilmington  until  his  election,  but  he  was 
long  .ictlve  in  politics  having  served  aa  Re- 
publican State  Chairman  He  met  his  pretty 
wife  Jane  at  ,i  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee meet.ng  in  1956  in  San  Francisco  His 
wife  la  alsii  a  practicing  .ittorney  A  native  of 
Montana,  Roth  moved  l«i  Delaware  In  1950 
as  an  attorney  for  Hercules  Oorpopatlon 
which  la  headquartered  in  Wilmington  The 
Congressman  feels  that  lOelaware  is  the 
United  States  .ii  mlcroc.ism  because  it  has 
such  a  wide-ranging  economy  The  lone  Del- 
aware House  .Member  says  It's  a  challenge  to 
represent  the  diversified  Interests  of  the 
3iaie  Its  the  chemical  ca|)Ual  of  the  world, 
also  the  broiler  capital  It  not  only  has  great 
industry,  but  great  agriculture  and  Its  re- 
sort areas  qualify  It  as  .i  summer  capital. 

The  Roths  play  golf,  enjoy  .swimming  and 
gardening.  While  Mrs  Rotli  stays  in  Wil- 
mington with  son  Bud.  the  Congressman 
stays  in  an  .ipartment  here  m  Washington 
during  the  week  while  Congress  Us  m  session, 
returning  home  when  the  House  wraps  up 
for  the  week. 

In  less  tlian  two  years,  William  V  Roth  has 
m;ide  his  mark  on  Capital  Hill  and  in  big 
letters 
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A    "COOL  '  PRIEST 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPREi^ENTATIVES 
Friday.  .4!i<7u,sf  J,  1968 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Archbishop 
Terrence  J  Cooke  has  appointed  Father 
Harold  A  Salmon  as  vicariate  delegate 
for  Harlem  as  well  as  pastor  of  the  larg- 
est Roman  Catholic  parish  in  Harlem, 
St.  Charles  Borromeo.  In  announcing 
the  appointment  of  the  tirst  Negro  pastor 
m  the  a.chdiocese  of  New  York,  Arch- 
bishop Cixjke  said  tliat  Father  Salmon 
would  coordinate  "the  overall  planning 
and  elTorts  oi"  .seven  Harlem  parishes  so 
that  they  may  better  serve  the  total  com- 
munity. ' 

Father  Salmon  has  made  clear  his 
commitment  to  the  role  of  the  church  as 
one  of  education  and  leadership  for  the 
benefit  of  the  total  community.  His  em- 
phasis on  education  is  not  surprising,  for 
Father  Salmon  is  an  educator,  having 
taught  religion  and  English  at  Cardinal 
Hayes  High  Scliool.  An  accomplished 
athlete,  he  also  coached  basketball  and 
tennis. 

The  archbishop's  appointment  of 
Father  Salmon  is  of  great  significance 
for  all  New  Yorkers. 

I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  profiles  of  Father 
Salmon — one  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  3.  the  other  by  Barry  Cunning- 
ham from  the  New  York  Post  of  July  6, 
as  follows  1 

I  Prom    the   New   York   Times,   July   3,    19681 
A     Cool"  Priest     Harolu  Anthony  Salmon 

Knowing  the  Rev.  Harold  Anthony  Sal- 
mon's absorption  in  athletics,  a  fellow  priest 
yesterday  found  the  sports  Idiom  fitting  to 
sum  up  his  Impression  of  the  man 

"Father  Salmon's  role  In  life  Is  like  play- 
ing ball.  If  he  makes  a  great  play,  he'll  turn 
and  walk  away  cooly  as  If  undoubtedly  more 
of  the  same  will  be  conung."  The  new  dep- 
uty vicar  of  Haxlem  ,ind  first  Negro  pastor 
in  the  .irchdlocese  of  New  York  has  the  disci- 
plined physical  bearing  of  an  athlete,  which 


he  Is,  and  the  cool,  even  slirewd  imaec  jf 
a  man  who  plays  his  cards  close  to  the 
vest 

During  a  recent  discussion  of  soclci!  and 
poverty  problems  by  a  large  group  of  pr'psu 
at  the  archdlocesan  chancery  Father  Sain,  ,n 
the  only  Negro  present,  remained  loiu  si- 
lent  At  the  end  of  the  debate  he  spokr  .ip, 
recommending  that  the  clergy  approach  the 
black  conununlty  for  an  "orlcnlatlon"  ;is  to 
Its  nef<ls  Tlie  black  commvinltv  shou!>l  sav 
what  It  wanted  and  should  not  be  treated  In 
a  condescending  or  paternalistic  way,  lie  ;id- 
\  tsed 

PENCHANT    KOR    ATHI.frTICS 

In  a  sense  some  of  his  associates  uto  dis- 
covering him  for  the  first  time  They  r. uow 
well  his  penchant  lor  athletics — that  <■.<■  ex- 
cels in  b\.sketball  and  track  and  field-  ;incl 
his  p.usslon  lor  tennis,  which  some  <>'.  lUs 
closest  friends  tease  him  about. 

But  not  until  recent  years,  as  the  In- 
terest In  the  black  community  began  ro  Ltaln 
attention  and  more  of  his  associates  )e?an 
to  (luestlon  him  about  It  did  they  le.-.r:.  uf 
some  of  his  opinions 

Generally,  he  has  been  regarded  as  frifiidly 
and  sociable  Mrs  Roger  Rudd  of  H^istlr.gs, 
NY.  who,  with  her  husband,  ha.s  been  .iniun,; 
the  priest's  friends  for  five  years  describes 
him  ;ui     very  warm  and  outgoing." 

"At  a  party  he  always  seems  like  he'.=  en- 
joyltig  himself."  slie  added.  "He  always  is  a 
smile  on  ids  face.  He  never  hurries,  -.e  is 
never  noisy." 

One  dissociate  spoke  of  lilm  this  way 
He'.s   ,1   shrrwcl    l'uv.   He   plavs   it   n,  1    He 
never  w.,tstes  his  time  getting  .iiigry." 

Father  Salmon  was  born  on  Nov.  27.  1929 
At  38,  he  is  considered  young  to  be  app  ii.ted 
a  pastor  He  grev^'  up  in  the  Bronx,  .if't.d- 
ing  Public  School  23  and  later  St  Anthi  :r.  of 
P:ulua. 

From  1943  to  1950  lie  .ittended  Cathedral 
High  Scho  'l  and  College,  where  he  w^^s  ,i 
member  of  the  umlor  varsity  and  varsity  lias- 
ketball  teams.  He  .ilso  attended  St  Joseph's 
Seminary  and  Georgetow^n  Umversity.  where 
he  studied  Spanish,  He  has  completed  30 
credits  toward  .i  master's  degree  at  St,  John's, 

His  Mrs:  assignment  was  .i.s  chaplain  it 
Father  Drumgoole's  Home  for  Orphans  ,nd 
Neglected  Children,  After  several  years  there, 
he  w;is  .isslgned  to  Cardinal  Hayes  High 
School,  where  he  taught  English  and  religion. 
He  was  .ilso  a  basketball  and  tennis  eoach 
and  moderator  of  tlie  Afro-Amencan  Club 

Fiither  Salmon  said  his  nrst  mass  m  St 
Anthony  of  Padua,  his  family's  church  His 
parents.  Mr.  ind  Mrs.  Harold  Salmon,  and  his 
sister  Miss  Irene  .Salmon,  now  live  in  Jamai- 
ca, Queens 

WIDE     VARIETT     OF     FRIENDS 

.\nother  sister.  Joan,  an  Olympic  track 
candidate,  died  In  1949  at  the  age  of  18. 

Because  of  Father  Salmon's  teaching  back- 
ground, some  observers  have  felt  he  was  too 
academic  for  his  new  Job,  according  to  Mrs. 
Rudd.  "But  he  is  not  an  academic  kind  of 
person,"  she  said,  .iddlng  that  he  Is  the  tiind 
of  person  that  makes  you  feel  :is  If  he  is 
your  good  friend. 

Father  Salmon  draws  his  friends  from  a 
wule  cross-section  of  people.  Sports  Is  one 
n'.eaiis  by  which  he  meets  people,  but  he  ;..is 
other  interests. 

The  story  Is  told  of  how  he  tried  to  cram 
a  self-taught  course  in  piano  into  his  busy 
schedule.  He  found  himself  sleeping  at  the 
keyboard  during  practice  and  realized  that 
he  Wiis  beglnmng  to  venture  Into  a  few  too 
many  endeavors. 

[From  the  New  York  Pc^st.  July  6.  1968] 

The   Revtrend   Harold   Salmon     The  First 

Vicar  of  Harlem 

(By  Barry  Cunningham) 

The  handshake  was  an  Important  sign    It 

wasnt  the  greeting  of  a  man  who  holds     '•'- 

a  limp  fish  for  you  to  squeeze.  And  It  wasn't 

like   a   tiger   going   alter    raw   meat. 
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Tlie  Rev  Harold  Salmon  extended  an  up- 
raised palm,  the  fineers  .-queezed  tight.  A 
v"unK  Negro  named  Tom  Henderson  reached 
■,ut  with  an  arm  showing  lots  of  scar  tissue 
hM'ed  alter  knife  skirmishes  He  slapped  at 
the'  priest's  hand  with  his  own  Hattened 
palm 


It  was  the  official  •"soul"  greeting  In  Har- 
-em  ^iid  t^^^  handshake  said  something 
•hit  "IIP  muscular  voung  street  black  could 
understand  about  the  muscular  young  black 
just    appointed     Roman    Catholic    Vicar    of 

"'^^eautlful!'  said  Father  Salmon's  new- 
'ouud    irlend     complimenting    the    39-year- 

rt  -I'lcst  on  becoming  the  first  black  pastor 
of  V  Catholic  church  In  the  New  York  Arch- 
diocese . 

The  priest  moved  along  a  row  of  tenement 
stoops  lacing  his  new  parish.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  at  213  W,  l41st  St,  A  parishioner, 
Mr«  Rosa  B,  Lewis,  came  out  on  the  street 
wi-h  her  two  sons,  one  of  them  sucking 
tuce  irom  a  lemon  with  a  hole  In  the  top. 
The  noy  washed  down  each  mouthful  with 
f»u's  irom  a  glass  of  Ice  water. 

on  the  steamv  asphalt  landing.  Father 
Sain  n  gathered  the  idle  youths  Into  a  semi- 
circle and  held  the  aging  woman  in  the  crook 

I;  -  been  a  lone;  time  coming.  But  this  is 
..jst  "lie  first  step,"'  he  told  her,  and  Mrs. 
Lewi>  latched  on  the  Baptist-preacher  ca- 
dence m  his  voice. 

"Tl-.e  first  step,'"  she  sort  of  hummed  back 
at  him.  "We've  got  to  pull  together,  now. 
Just    he  beginning  ..."  ^  .^,.        ooi 

■Just  the  beginning,"  repeated  Father  Sal- 
mon and  the  kids  were  picking  It  up  now. 
auietlv.  with  respect  for  the  lean  handsome 
Seer,  .n  the  Roman  collar:  "Just  the  begin- 
ning Just  the  beglnnlntt  .  •  ." 

The  priest  glided  back  across  the  street  to 
the  rctorv.  His  expressive  hands  and  veiled 
evelii^  conveving  the  poise  and  hip  racial 
pndr  'f  a  midnight  saxophonist  taking  scat- 
terei:   .ipp!au=e   ironi  an  after-hour  crowd. 

H'-  eft  behind  the  impression  that  Tom 
Her.f.iTEon  and  his  friends  with  swltchbl.-ide 
s,mi\^>  and  unfrocked  beliefs  would  see  more 
of  hun--perhap3  even  in  church. 

Ti  It  v.-ould  please  the  new  pastor,  who  has 
pledcd  to  n\:kc  the  Catholic  Church  more 
relev.mt  to  Harlem's  poor  and  jobless,  regard- 
less   .vhether    they    belong    to    the    faith. 

In  -i  religion  wliose  pastoral  mission  often 
take-;  a  b.ick  seat  to  secular  affairs.  Father 
Salmon's  role  has  been  that  of  placing  social 
action  above  church  dugma  all  along,  say  his 
friends. 

"He's  not  a  theologian."  says  one  white 
priest  who  has  known  him  well.  "And  he's 
not  :  Fchol.-!r  either.  But  he's  the  wisest  per- 
son I  know.  He's  ..  .^winger  in  a  way  that  will 
win  ::im  a  lot  of  ixipularlty  in  Harlem.  He 
kno'.vs  what  his  people  think  of  the  church 
and  how  thev  can  lx>nefit  from  it  as  well." 
The  young  churchm.in's  goal  is  to  give  ap- 
proximately 108.000  Necro  C.ithclics.  s^ome  9 
per  ent  of  the  citVs  1  200.000  Negroes,  more 
guid.ince  through  local  parish  councils  and 
lav  leadership. 

The  pclnt  of  vic-.v  h"  brinss  to  the  ta;k 
reflects  a  liberal  -nectrum  of  change  sweep- 
ing 'hrou^h  the  Catholic  Church  since  Pope 
John's  call  for  aon-omamento  and  Vatican 
Council  IT.  Nevertheless,  he  hesitates  to  olTer 
solutions  or  even  strong  public  viewpoints  on 
such  issues  as  birth  control  and  divorce  re- 
form, saying  merely.  "I  don"t  know  what  the 
solutions  are.'" 

There  is  one  proposed  reform  he  does  speak 
out  on.  but  with  a  shy  hesitation  in  the 
voice,  regarding  the  celibacy  vows  of  priest- 
hood: 

'I  feel  there  may  come  a  new  day  when 
pri'-sts  should  t>e  allowed  to  marry." 

rne  son  of  a  Bronx  chauffeur.  Harold 
An-nony  Salmon  was  a  fifth-grader  at  PS  23 
wh^n  his  parents  converted  to  Catholicism. 
They  enrolled  lum  in  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 
wh'-re  a  sense  of  strangeness  at  being  one  of 


the  few  Negroes  enrolled  there  grew  into  an 
obsession. 

"Being  constantly  aware  of  being  black 
made  me  more  aware  of  sports,"  Father  Sal- 
mon reflected,  "I  went  out  for  track  and 
played  basketball  with  a  vengeance,  just  to 
prove  I  was  as  normal  and  regular  as  any- 
body else." 

It  was  hardly  a  contest  making  the  varsity 
b.asketball  team  at  Cathedral  High  School 
and  College,  which  he  attended  from  1943  to 
1950,  commuting  from  the  integrated  b.ick- 
vards  of  South  Ozone  Park. 

His  decision  to  study  for  the  priesthood  was 
Influenced  by  what  he  took  to  be  "the  peace- 
fulness  and  happiness  of  priests."  He  entered 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary:  the  second  Negro  ever 
enrolled  there. 

At  about  the  same  time  his  brother  and 
sister.  18-vear-old  twins,  both  died  of  polio 
a  week  apart.  In  accepting  their  deaths,  he 
recalled.  "I  began  to  find  a  treat  deal  of 
strength  in  my  faith.  My  parents  .>;ald  that  in 
a  family  of  priests  there  always  seems  to  be 
some  kind  of  tragedy,  as  if  God  were  de- 
manding some  sacrifice  of  tis.  I  couldn't  :ic- 
cept  their  reasoning,  but  I  accepted  their 
emotions." 

He  explained  the  evolution  of  his  relislous 
faith  at  St.  Joseph's,  and  later  at  Georgetown 
University,  where  he  studied  toward  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  "It's  a  process."  lie  said,  "that 
changes  as  your  personality  chanses  and  your 
whole  concept  of  the  priesthood  takes  on  a 
different  shape." 

Back  In  his  rectory  office.  Father  Salmon 
leafed  absent-mindedly  through  a  book  of 
Baptist  spirituals.  Gospel  Pearls,  while  re- 
flecting on  his  new  neighbors  across  the 
street, 

"The  new  blacks  haven't  been  throtish 
what  these  people  from  the  Deep  South  have 
experienced,"  he  said,  facing  v.p  to  the  task 
of  reconciliation  that  awaits  him  in  a  Harlem 
crown  increasing  militant  this  i^nmmer 

Being  a  Catholic  makes  him  even  more  vul- 
liprable  to  the  radical  blacks  who  speak  dis- 
paraglnglv  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Harlem 
as  part  of  the  despised  "white  jwwer  elite." 
But  the  quiet-voiced  cleric  is  quick  to  dis- 
miss anyone,  black  or  white,  who  cannot  re- 
spect him  as  a  man— and  as  a  man  of  ilie 
cloth. 

"If  Rap  Brown  calls  me  a  'pasteurized  Ne- 
gro.' I  can't  cliange  his  feelinffs."  said  Father 
Salmon.  But  he  points  out  that  he'r;  never 
been  called  anything  by  Rap  Brown  and  that 
the  two  men  have  never  met. 

"But  I  understand  what  he's  trying  to 
say,"  said  the  priest  "Not  everything,  of 
course,  but  when  I  hear  these  people  .'^peak 
out.  I  know  they're  expressing  my  own  frus- 
trations "■I"in  happy  to  hear  them  say  it  be- 
cause I  know  they're  pt-.'^hlng  other  people  to 
understand  them."" 

For  nearlv  seven  vear.',.  yottng  white  priests 
in  Harlem's  seven  pariPhcs.  whcse  combined 
congragatlons  number  about  5  per  cent  of 
the  population  there,  have  been  saying  essen- 
tially what  unchurched  Necro  radicals  have 
been  saving. 

White  pastors  have  devoted  30  years  oi 
mlssionarv  zeal  toward  building  tip  the  pre- 
dominantly black  parishes  But  "ften  they 
have  been  accused  of  being  patronizing 

But  when  letters  arcuing  the  need  for  a 
black  spiritual  leader  in  a  black  community 
were  sent  to  the  late  C.rdina!  SpeUman.  <=,ay 
the  young  parish  priests,  the  reply  was  that  a 
Harlem  vicariate  would  also  serve  to  "frag- 
ment" the  archdiocese. 

Unlike  his  predecessor.  Archbishop  Ter- 
ence Cooke  has  espoused  a  team  leadership 
approach  to  the  problem  of  giving  the  needs 
of  the  H&rlem  "kingdom"  a  greater  voice  in 
the  Chancery  on  Madison  Ave. 

As  Vicariate  Delegate  for  Harlem.  Father 
Salmon  will  coordinate,  in  the  Archbishop's 
words,  "the  overall  planning  and  efforts  of 
the  seven  Harlem  parishes  so  that  they  may 
better  serve  the  total  community." 
Father  Salmon  said  that  to  keep  such  lines 
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of  communication  open  with  respect  to  the 
educational  and  employment  needs  of  his 
Harlem  flock,  the  lines  must  be  opened  first. 
He  Is  openlv  apprehensive  about  the  pos- 
slbliltv,  saving  that,  despite  the  compatabll- 
Ity  he" has  with  other  Negroes.  "I  tend  to  un- 
dersell myself  in  most  ca.ses.  People  say, 
•Look,  don't  sell  yourself  short  Look  at  what 
you've  accomplished  already." 

A  white  classmate  from  his  seminary  days. 
Father  Christopher  Kennedy,  now  Catholic 
chaplain  for  students  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  recalled  that  there  were  only  40 
students  In  the  class  at  the  time  of  their 
ordination 

"There  were  only  about  two  or  three  of  tis 
who  were  Ills  close  Irlends.""  the  priest  re- 
membered I  think  the  fact  that  he  was 
black  made  more  difference  to  the  rest  of 
them  than  thev  realize.  But  he  alwavs  played 
it  with  a  straight  face,  even  whcii  he  placed 
Kairth  in  the  high  jump  at  a  Travers  Island 
track  meet  and  ended  up  being  .served  sand- 
wiches In  the  boiler  room,"" 

Though  the  yotmg  Hal  Salmon  kept  his 
own  bitter  counsel  at  tlie  time.  hU  friend 
recilled.  the  Negro  priest  has  been  more 
outspoken  lately.  ""There  were  times  when  we 
thought  of  having  our  cla.ss  reunions  at  the 
NY  Athletic  Club  or  the  Westchester  County 
Clut>— what  with  all  those  Irish  priests 
iiround-  but  he  wouldn't  set  foot  inside 
lliose  places. 

■Wt  our  l.ist  reunion,  the  priests  were  ask- 
ing h.im  questions  about  race  that  they  never 
..„.sked  in  the  12  years  they  Ihed  v.-ith  him, 
.ind  I  think  it  surprised  them  that  now  he 
was  saving  what  the  Negro's  altitude  to  the 
church  really  i.*." 

At  39,  Father  Salmon  is  regarded  as  ex- 
cept ionallv  voung  to  win  a  pa.sto:-al  appoint- 
ment in  a  ciiocese  where  lew  pne.st-s  become 
pastors  until  thev  are  m  their  50s  But  he  is 
.iciilPly  .iware  that  he  is  being  appointed  as 
a  representative  of  his  race 

Even  m  ilie  seminary,  people  treated  me 
with  special  consideration  to  make  sure  I'd 
succeed,""  I'e  said.  "It  v.'as  uell-.-neanlng.  but 
I  became  verv  sensitive  to  it.  The  result  is 
that  I  haven"t  been  close  to  that  many  white 
priests. 

■In  becoming  a  priest.  I  didn't  request  an 
■iv-^icnment.  I  tried  to  find  out  whether  the 
c'.-iurch  was  going  to  let  the  Negro  priest  go 
into  an  ordinary  assignment." 

Hi.s  fir.'-t  assigiiment  was  as  chatilain  at 
F..ther  DruiTiBOcle's  Home  for  Orph.in.'^  and 
Neclected   Children    in  Staten   Island. 

Afterward,  he  was  assigned  to  C.-rdinal 
Kayes  HS  .n  the  Bronx,  v.-here  he  has  taught 
EiigU.sh  and  religion  for  eight  years.  He  v>-as 
a.Iso  a  basketball  and  tennis  co.ich.  and  mod- 
erator of  the  Alro-A-.-.icrican  Club 

This  last  affiliation  shows  the  new  ,:ast^jr's 
innovative  .'plrlt.  according  to  his  Iricnas, 
Father  Salmon  was  among  the  first  priests  at 
St  Anthony  of  Padua,  his  family's  church, 
to  intrcKlucc  lazz  masses.  Friends  point  out 
th.at  musically  he  .Uso  grooves  wnth  Aretha 
Fr.inklin. 

The  new  pastor  says  his  reading  is  con- 
fined to  chttrch  literature  and  scripture  His 
mends  sav  that  his  style  m  the  pulpit  defies 
comparison  with  the  Baptist  preacher  mood 
he  ;:enerated  on  the  street,  "■It"s  just  ;  tr.v.cht- 
forward  ar.d  simplei  a  homllv  based  on  the 
gosnel.""  explained  Father  Salmon  ""Talk  for 
the' sake  of  talking  never  interested  me  much. 
Unless  I"m  assured  that  what  I  sav  is  going 
to  help  somebody.  I  tend  to  keep  silsnt ' 

His  dvnamic  spirit  finds  expression  m  ten- 
nis a  game  in  which  he  has  risen  to  tourna- 
ment level  competition  in  the  American  Lawn 
Tennis  Assn  His  sharpest  Centra!  Park  com- 
petitors, cannonball  servers  like  television  ac- 
tor Byron  Sanders,  have  also  become  his 
closest  friends. 

The  pne-=t  was  recently  seeded  seventh  In 
a  TV-sponsored  park  tournament,  but  had 
to  default  because  he  was  entered  m  an 
ALTA  tournament  the  same  week. 
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He  plays  a  fast  ri«i?r«islve  net  game  «y 
thoM  whove  been  aced  by  the  ra»t-movln« 
leather  Salmon  But  he's  not  the  type  to  slam 
hla  racket  agaJast  the  wall  aitCT  mlsslnf?  * 
•hot  ^     ^ 

Prtenda  say  hell  make  a  blistering  back- 
hand, win  the  point  then  turn  on  his  op- 
ponent like  a  niAtatlor  turns  on  a  tranced 
bull  and  wilk  c-almly  back  to  the  baae  line 
for  another  serve 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

control  legislation  Such  legislation  should 
Include  at  least  the  outlawing  of  the  mall 
order  sale,  and  the  renlBtratlon  of  weapkons; 
the  requirement  of  permits  for  weapon  own- 
ership and  provisions  for  the  denial  of  per- 
mJOs  to  unqualified  perosns.  Let's  not  wait 
for  mora  shamefxil  tragedies  before  Congress 
acts. 

n.^VID    HlRSfHHO«N. 

Chair-man.  Baltimore  Chapter, 
the  American  Jewish  Committee 
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BALTIMORE  UMW  AND  AMERICAN 
JEWISH  COMMrrrEE  URGE  EF- 
FECTTV'E  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYt-AND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  3T\TES 
Friday.  Au(just  2.  1968 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  Pi-psldent.  I  have 
been  notified  by  two  Baltimore  constitu- 
ent ccroups  of  thrir  desire  for  passage  of 
effective  (?un  control  These  are  only  two 
of  manr  that  have  come  across  my  desk 

I  ask -nnanimous  consent  that  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  officers  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  District  50.  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  a  tele- 
gram received  from  David  Hlrschhorn. 
chairman  of  the  Baltimore  chapter  of 
the  American  Jewish  Committee,  in- 
forming me  of  their  committee's  desire. 
for  stroni?  Kun  controls,  be  printed  in 
the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  and   telegram   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follow.s 
ReaoLtrnoN     E.vtx->R3EMrNT  of  Pedekal  mto 
St.\t«    OrM    Control    Legislation 

Whereas,  Recent  tragic  events  which  hav» 
taken  the  '.Ives  if  public  offlclals  .ind  private 
citizens  are  irausing  ?reat  demand  from  the 
dUzeos  of  our  Country  for  in  Immediate 
and  strict  »<un  control  law  reqmrlng  regis- 
tration 3f  all  firearms  to  curb  violence  in 
America,  anl. 

Whereas.  The  most  recent  Oallup  Poll  tak- 
en throughout  the  Country  regards  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  .us  the  best  means  of 
oontrollmg  violence  in  lur  socletv  as  was 
emphasized  on  Meet  The  Press  "  by  U3 
Senator  Ji»eph  Tvdlngs  from  the  State  of 
Marvland     Therefore    be  !t 

Resolved.  That  the  officers  of  local  unions 
of  the  International  Union  -»f  District  50. 
United  Mine  Workerti  of  .\mertca.  from 
throughout  the  State  of  M.irv'.and  endorse 
Senator  Tydlngs  objectives  f.>r  i  st  ^ng  Fed- 
eral Otin  Control  Law.    anil    be  it  further 

Revolted  That  we  .tssembied  here  today, 
on  this  nth  dav  of  June  1968  m  the  City  of 
B.iltlmore  MarvUnd.  At  the  Sheraton-Belve- 
dere Hotel  further  communicate  in  behalf 
of  the  membership  of  our  resfiectlve  local 
unions  with  each  and  every  Unlr.ed  States 
Congressman  from  the  Stat«  of  Maryland. 
United  States  Senators  Tidings  and  Brew- 
ster, and  alst)  Governor  Splro  .\i<new.  to  sup- 
port Federal  and  State  Oun  Laws  ;eglslaUon 
In  an  effort  to  bring  About  a  cessation  of 
violence  which  will  otherwise  plague  the 
futtire  of  our  society  Copies  of  all  commu- 
nications to  United  States  Senators,  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Sta'es  House  ')f  Repre- 
sentatives -uid  Oovernor  Agnew  should  be 
transmitted  to  International  Headquarters 

BAI.TlMOaE.    Md  . 

June  14,  196S 
Senator  Joseph  B  Tydings. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

By  unanimous  resolution  of  our  board  we 
urge    Immediate    enactment    of    strong    gun 


THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT  SPEAKS 
OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

ur    INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTA  HVES 

Fndav.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  BRAY  Mr  Speaker,  my  public 
opinion  poll  for  1968  generated  a  higher 
percentaue  of  returns  and  more  addi- 
tional comment  on  the  questions  than 
ever  before  This  year,  in  addition  to 
giving  the  results,  I  am  supplementinK 
them  with  additional  material  showing 
what  actions  have  been  taken  recently 
by  the  executive,  leclslattvc.  and  judi- 
cial branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  matters  covered  in  the  poll. 
A  brief  description  of  each  follows  the 
poll  return  fii;ures 

The  returns  themselves,  in  percent- 
ages, of  those  who  answered  the  ques- 
tions, are  as  follows: 

In  negotiatlnt;  with  North  Vietnam. 
90  percent  want  terms  m.suring  South 
Vietnam's  freedom  from  further  Com- 
munist a^sression  10  percent  feel  the 
Communisms  might  be  trusted 

During  net,'otiations.  46  percent  say 
cease  flghlinu:  54  percent  say  fight 
while  negotiating. 

If  negotiations  fail.  90  percent  favor 
immediate  all-out  otTenslve  for  military 
victory;  8  percent  favor  immediate 
■Ailtidrawal:  2  percent  favor  a  return  to 
limited-war  policies 

In  dealing  with  major  civil  disorders, 
96  percent  say  proper  ofllcials  should 
stop  trouble  with  whatever  force  neces- 
sary; 4  percent  say  "so  easy"  to  avoid 
brutality  charges  or  possible  escalation 
of  violence 

More  massive  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams for  cities''  Ninety-four  percent  are 
opposed    6  percent  favor  them. 

Should  there  be  Federal  registration 
and  control  of  privately  owned  fire- 
arms"" Sixty-eight  percent  say  no  and 
32  percent  say  yes 

A  federally  financed  guaranteed  an- 
nual income  for  alP  Ninety-four  per- 
cent opposed;  6  percent  in  favor. 

Recognition  of  and  admission  of  Red 
Chma  to  the  UN.'  Hghty-four  percent 
no;  It)  percent  yes 

Increase  trade  with  Communist  coun- 
tries^ Eighty-eight  percent  no;  12  per- 
cent yes. 

Recognize  Castros  Cuba?  Ninety-one 
percent,  no;  9  percent,  yes. 

Withhold  foreign  aid  to  countries 
supplying  North  Vietnam?  Ninety-four 
percent  yes:  6  percent,  no 

Punish  US  citizens  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy?  Ninety-three 
percent,  yes;  7  percent,  no. 

On  Vietnam   ne^rotiatlons :    Work   for 


guarantees  of  South  Vietname.se  .mcu- 
rity?  Fight  while  negotiating?  If  n.vo- 
tiations  fail,  then  what?  How  can  -he 
security  and  freedom  of  South  Vietnam 
be  guaranteed  if  the  United  States  tver 
agrees  to  a  coalition  qovemmenf'  Ap- 
proval would  only  mean  a  matter  of  -.rue 
until  the  Communists  tooic  over  the  en- 
tire CO  unto' 

We  have  continued  to  fight  \\'u\\c 
negotiating,  and  our  troop  strength  is 
now  540.000  We  also  continue  to  Tike 
casualties;  mea.sured  .since  December  12. 
1961.  when  the  first  American  was  killed, 
almost  27.000  have  been  killed  and  .I'.er 
165  000  wounded 

What  do  we  do  if  negotiations  fail"  .M 
this  time,  the  outlook  for  success  at  'he 
Paris  peace  talks  is  not  Jood.  Ho  Ciii 
Mlnh  has  flatly  refu.sed  to  ^eclprocate  in 
any  way  for  U  S.  bombing  limitation."! 
and  has  exhorted  his  people  to  "pu.ih  up" 
the  war 

Tlie  following  is  .some  recent  pertinent 
commentar>'  on  the  war: 
I  Prom    the    Philadelphia    Inquirer.    An.'    2. 
19681 

Preparing  for  an  offensive  that  mav  nen 
this  month.  North  Vietnam  ha.s  built  •:n  ;ts 
foices  in  South  Vietnam  at  five  time-  -he 
rale  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  pa.<;t  '•,;: 
months,  .i  US  command  source  .said  T:  :?- 
day.  .  North  Vietnamese  InflUratlon  :.•■- 
South  Vietnam  which  soared  to  20 Ai  0  .. 
month  earlier  this  vear.  hit  about  30.0i"/'i  ;n 
July  and  the  flow  continues  rapidly. 

[Prom   the   New   York   Times.   Aug.   2.    ri681 

Before  the  United  Stales  restricted  Its 
hcimblnc  the  loiflstlcs  center  of  North  '".ct- 
nam  was  in  'he  Hanol-Hatphong  .\re.T  The 
w.irehouses.  fields,  and  In  many  ca.se'?  he 
<;trppts  of  those  allies  were  piled  hleh  '  ;th 
tires  crates  of  .\mmunltlon.  drum^  of 
petroleum  :ind  stacks  of  weapons  Over  he 
last   four   months  a   new  supply  cc.ter 

lia-s  been  established   about  90  miles   .=oiith. 

Imports  at  Haiphong  In  June  rose  •'  a 
record  of  nearly  250.000  tons  The  twr  -M 
lines  from  China  to  Hanoi,  as  well  as  •'  .se 
linking  Hanoi  with  Haiphong  and  pcTits 
south   all  have  been  repaired 

All  major  bridges  north  of  the  20th  Par  ::'el 
have  been   rebuilt  twelve   principal  -all 

f-enters    and    freight    yards,    considered    -.ov 
targets  tn  the  past,  have  been  rebuilt 

During  the  heleht  of  the  homblncr  N  "h 
Vietnam  had  to  use  7.000  to  8.000  t-  -ks 
abinit  two-thirds  of  Its  fleet,  to  shuttle  '  ar 
supplies  around  damaged  rail  lines,  m-'is. 
bridges  and  freight  vards  These  have  -s 
heen  freed  and  have  gone  .south  to  nm  '  c- 
'ween  the  19th  and  17th  Parallels,  v  -re 
American  bombers  are  now  concentrnti:  ' 

About  llOOOOO  of  the  500.000  people  vho 
were  as.slirned  to  repair  and  protect  the  frr-.s- 
portalion  system  have  been  relea.sed  r 
similar  work  'o  the  south  or  to  fill  up  ;ir;r,v 
training  centers 

About  2.5  per  cent  of  the  air  defenses  cunrd- 
Ine  the  north  portion  of  the  country  l^ve 
been  shifted  into  the  south.  Incli'.f  •■? 
both  surface-to-air  ml.ssUes  and  radar-au;  .ed 
antiaircraft  artillery 

All  let  airfields  north  of  the  19th  Parallel 
have  been  repaired  and  scores  of  pl.uips 
have  been  moved  back  Into  North  Vletr.  itn 
frtim  China  and  ore  actively  training. 

Tens  of  thou.sands  of  55-gallon  drums  f 
fuel,  far  above  North  Vietnam's  normal  -e- 
qnlrement  have  been  rushed  In  over  the  '  ?t 
few  months  and  stacked  along  highways  n 
bomb  craters  and  In  the  centers  of  toviis 
and  villages  all  the  way  from  Haiphong  'o 
Vlnh. 

The  Vietnam  war  became  the  longtst 
in  U.S.  history  on  June  22,   1968.  T.ne 


cost  is  $10,000  per  second,  and  rising. 
The  responsibility  for  this,  and  for  the 
tactics  that  have  aUowed  the  Incidents 
cited  in  the  newspaper  accounts,  rest 
squarely  upon  the  administration. 

The  US.  Congress  has  the  constitu- 
tional power  and  responsibility  to  raise 
and  support  armies,  and  support  and 
maintain  a  navy,  but  the  President  Is 
Cc'inmander  in  Chief.  The  Congress 
cannot  change  the  assignment  of  one 
man:  it  cannot  dictate  one  single  stra- 
tecic  or  tactical  move. 

And  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
American  people  have  been  able  to  In- 
stil! into  the  administration  the  will 
to  A  in— the  one  thing  that  would  have 
endrd  this  war  long  ago.  The  United 
States  has  paid,  is  paying,  and  seemingly 
will  continue  to  pay  the  heavy  price  this 
lack  of  will  has  forced  upon  us.  With  our 
present  policy,  the  future  of  the  United 
States  in  Vietnam  appears  dim. 

In  dealing  with  major  civil  disorders 
;n  the  United  States,  more  extensive  and 
better  training  in  riot  control  tactics  and 
mettiods  has  been  given  to  increasingly 
lar.-tr  numbers  of  Army  reservists,  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  and  Regulars.  Con- 
tingency plans  to  send  troops,  on  request, 
into  anv  city  or  area  where  widespread 
violence  threatens,  have  been  drawn  up. 
It  -fems  the  lesson  from  last  summer's 
■•lots  has  been  partially  learned:  An  im- 
mea.ate  show  of  force  will  quiet  things  in 
a  ivjrry 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  House  voted  to 
cut  'ff  Federal  loans  and  grants  to  stu- 
dents taking  part  in  campus  insurrec- 
tion- Over  1.400.000  students,  one-fourth 
of  tl.e  total  college  enrollment,  receive  $1 
bill;  n  a  year  in  various  Federal 
proi-rams. 

One  of  the  best  commentaries  on  vio- 
lenci^  I  have  read  appeared  recently  in 
the  regular  colimin  entitled  "Reflec- 
tions."  written  by  that  remarkable  Amer- 
ican the  author-philosopher-longshore- 
ma:.  Eric  HofTer: 

There  U  a  cult  of  violence  in  the  land. 
Whereas  In  former  times  violence  in  everyday 
affairs  had  been  a  characteristic  of  the  un- 
civil..^.ed  and  the  brutsilized,  we  now  find 
schj;ar8,  writers,  poets,  artiste  and  students 
glorvmg  In  the  apocalyptic  spectacle  of 
burr.od  and  looted  cities,  In  the  anarchic  tur- 
moi;  n  the  campuses,  and  In  the  general  dla- 
rup-.  n  of  law  and  order. 

M\  feeUng  Is  tliat  If  the  majority  does  not 
deal  loreefuUy  with  those  who  mistake  our 
forbi-.arance  for  weakness  we  shall  be 
tr.in.oled  underfoot  by  an  unholy  alliance 
between  the  extremists  of  the  left  and  of 
the  light. 

\V«  need  mayors  of  cities  and  presldenta  of 
universities  who  will  delight  in  battle  and 
wli;  nake  It  Impossible  for  cowardly  rowdies 
to  -.'.in  easy  victories  over  tame  enemlee  on 
tar."  battlegrounds. 

MORE    FEDERAL    SPENDING    FOR    CFTIES? 

Very  close  to  $100  billion  has  gone  to 
citi.-s  and  States  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  last  12  years;  $21  billion 
is  ".ow  floating  around  the  Department 
of  Flousing  and  Urban  Development,  un- 
six-nt,  because  of  redtape.  The  President 
ha^  signed  a  bill  containing  provisions 
for  '.pending  $5.3  billion  on  over  1.7  mil- 
he:-,  housing  imits  in  the  next  3  years. 
Ho  .\  ever,  also  contained  In  the  same  bill, 
arp  provisions  that  could  run  to  $250  bil- 
lion total. 

The  first  deals  with  Government  as- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

slstance  to  300.000  to  500,000  low-income 
families  to  help  pay  mortgages  on  homes. 
A  family  may  earn  as  much  as  30  percent 
more  than  the  maximum  allowed  to  be 
eligible  for  public  housing.  In  New  York 
City  a  family  of  six  could  make  as  much 
as  $9,750  and  qualify:  in  Toledo,  Ohio. 
$7,150.  The  administration  did  not  want 
any  limit  on  eligibility,  but  the  House  re- 
fused this  and  inserted  the  income  ceil- 
ing. Estimates  of  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment to  subsidize  these  mortgages 
over  40  years  run  to  at  least  $50  billion. 

The  President's  goal  is  6  million 
housing  units  for  poor  and  moderate- 
income  families.  Tills  is  about  five  times 
the  number  authorized  in  the  present 
bill;  this  cost,  over  the  next  four  or  five 
decades,  could  be  in  excess  of  $200 
billion. 

There  is  probably  more  danger  in  hasty 
legislation  in  this  field  than  in  any  other. 
"Don't  just  stand  there,  do  something." 
seems  to  be  the  cry  of  those  who  call  for 
more  spending  on  cities.  However,  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  past  experience  to  jus- 
tify standing  back  for  a  moment  and  or- 
ganizing what  we  have,  before  another 
stack  of  expensive  programs  that  are  vir- 
tually impossible  to  administer  is  added 
to  the  files. 


FEDERAL    RECISTKATION    AKD    CONTROL    Ot 
PRIVATELY      OWKED    FIREARMS? 

The  omnibus  crime  bill,  already  signed 
into  law,  bans  interstate  mall-order  sales 
of  handguns,  limits  over-the-coimter 
sales  to  persons  21  years  old  who  live 
in  the  same  State  as  the  dealer:  bans  im- 
portation of  foreign  weapons  not  suitable 
for  hunting;  prohibits  traffic  in  mines, 
hand  grenades,  and  machineguns:  for- 
bids possession,  receiving,  or  transport- 
ing handguns  and  rifles  by  convicted 
felons,  veterans  who  did  not  get  honor- 
able discharges,  judicially  determined 
mental  incompetents,  illegally  settled 
aliens,  and  persons  who  have  renounced 
their  U.S.  citizenship. 

Another  bill  has  already  passed  the 
House  and  is  pending  in  the  Senate.  Its 
main  provision  is  banning  interstate 
mail-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns. 

There  are  no  provisions  for  registra- 
tion of  gims,  or  licensing  their  owners,  in 
either  measure,  although  it  is  a  prime 
objective  of  the  administration. 


A     FTDEBAIXY      FINANCED      cnARANTEED      ANNUAL 
INCOME    FOR    ALL? 

The  President  appointed  a  Commission 
on  Income  Maintenance  in  January  1968, 
to  "examine  any  and  every  plan,  however 
imconventional,  which  could  promise  a 
constructive  advance  in  meeting  the  In- 
come needs  of  all  the  American  people." 
The  Commission  is  not  due  to  report  for 
2  years. 

However,  on  September  1.  1967.  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  an- 
noimced  a  pilot  project  to  try  out  the 
guaranteed  annual  income  proposal.  Tlie 
first  test  began  last  spring  in  New  Jersey. 
Scheduled  to  last  for  3  years,  1,200  fami- 
lies will  be  Included  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  The  income  floor  will  probably 
be,  for  example.  $3,300  for  a  famUy  of 
four:  such  a  family,  makln<?  less,  would 
receive  money  from  the  Gtovemment  to 
bring  It  up  to  that  level. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  nationwide, 
full-scale  gtiaranteed  annual  income  pro- 
gram run  to  $30  billion  annually.  What 
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effect  this  would  have  on  the  economy  If 
those  receiving  it  quit  work  is  not  known. 
Also  to  t>e  answered  Is  whether  or  not 
money  received  under  such  a  plan  would 
be  subject  to  Federal  income  tax.  The 
idea  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  coimtry 
at  large — a  nationwide  poll  earlier  this 
year  showed  48  percent  against.  33  per- 
cent for,  19  percent  unsure — and  in  the 
Congress  it  meets  heavy  opposition  from 
Members  of  both  parties. 

RECOGNIZE    AND    ADMIT    RED    CHINA    TO   THE    UN? 

This  is  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  and 
the  ultimate  determination  is  the  sole 
prerogative  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Congress  has  no  say  in 
the  matter,  but  congressional  sentiment 
is  strongly  against  it.  Any  treaties,  of 
course,  must  be  made  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  but  recogni- 
tion could  come  without  consulting  Con- 
gress. 

In  1967  the  administration  said  it 
would  allow  exports  of  drugs  to  Com- 
muni.st  China,  if  Peking  wanted  them. 
Peking  never  responded  to  this.  In  1966 
President  Johnson  said : 

A  misguided  China  must  be  encouraged 
toward  understanding  of  the  outside  world. 

And  in  1967  it  was  reported  the  Presi- 
dent was  once  again  trj-ing  to  signal 
Peking  of  his  interest  in  reducing  ten- 
sions between  the  two  countries. 

In  January  1968,  the  President  said 
the  Government  would  be  willing  to  talk 
about  exchange  of  food  materials  with 
China.  In  April  of  this  year.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  propo.sed  building 
•peaceful  bridges  to  mainland  China.  " 
In  May,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Kat- 
zenbach  hinted  quite  broadly  the  admin- 
istration would  like  to  end  the  trade  em- 
bargo with  Peking.  In  June  and  July,  the 
Vice  President  once  again  spoke  of  the 
need  to  establish  contact  with  Red  China, 
and  open  up  trade  in  nonstrategic  poods. 

All  that  has  come  from  Peking  is  un- 
varnished abuse  and  incredible  vilifica- 
tion. There  is  not  the  slightest  sign  Pe- 
king is  •.villing  to  establish  any  sort  of 
contact,  or  make  any  sort  of  reciprocal 
action. 

INCREASE    TRADE    WnH   COMMUNIST    COUNTRIES? 

In  1966,  the  administration  expanded 
Export-Import  Bank  authority  to  finance 
trade  with  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary. 
Poland,  and  Bulgaria,  Rumania  and 
Yugoslavia  were  already  covered.  The 
commodity  control  list  was  revised  to 
allow  around  400  nonstrategic  items  to 
go  to  Eastern  European  coimtries — ex- 
cept East  Germany— and  asked  for  new 
legislation  to  give  the  President  author- 
ity to  grant  tariff  reductions  to  Commu- 
nist European  countries  in  return  for 
other  concessions. 

Congress  did  not  go  along  with  this. 
The  trade  bill  died  in  a  House  commit- 
tee and  this  vear  the  new  Export-Import 
Bank  bill  in  effect  forbids  the  United 
States  to  finance  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Eastern  Europe  as  long  as  the 
Vietnam  war  lasts. 

What  is  nonstrategic?  Metal  work- 
ing machines  for  Russia:  data  for  steel 
mills  to  Rumania;  a  complete  aluminum 
tube  and  coil  mill  to  Czechoslovakia: 
data  for  design  and  construction  of  a 
glycerol  plant  to  Russia.  Glycerol  has 
many  uses;  one  of  the  major  uses  is 
manufacture  of  explosives. 
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These  same  countries  continue  to  fur- 
nish North  Vietnam  with  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terials, mcludinn  the  t-ools  of  war  North 
Vietnam  could  not  hold  out  without  Eu- 
ropean Communist  aid  and  suppltrs. 
which  thev  are  furnishnK  thanks  to  the 
materials  the  administration  has  allowed 
them  to  buy 

REi  i>CNi/j:  CASTRO  s  rtrm  ■ 
In  September  1967,  Castro  l^ld  a  Brit- 
ish reporter 

After  trvtrin  hv  every  possible  means  ra 
destroy  '.18  WAShlnttton  is  now  sUpplnj?  us 
messKges  Atxnit  fiirs;etting  the  pa«t  !f  we  be- 
-ome  ■moderrites  '  In  other  words,  thevll 
>-oexl5t  with  lis  If  we  .idvLne  all  '>f  I-it!n 
.\m»Tlca  to  iccept  'he  established  irder  Well, 
we  .have  no  contact  with  the  United  States 
ind  we  don't  want  any 

No  one  knows  for  certain  what  the  ad- 
ministration IS  doip.n  about  Cuba  Ear- 
lier this  year,  a  report  that  the  United 
States  had  approached  Castro  about  re- 
>umini?  diplomatic  relations  was  denied 
bv  the  Department  of  State.  Then  an- 
nliier  reuo:f  appeared  in  July  that  the 
President  had  a.<ked  the  National  Se- 
cunty  Council  to  review  U  S  policy  to- 
ward Cuba  A  fi'W  wef'ks  auo  the  Vice 
President  >aid  he  thoueht  the  present 
trade  embar-'o  ai-'ainst  Cuba  •ought  to  be 
examined"  m  consultation  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Organization  of  American 
States 

Castro  has  shown  no  sign  whatever  of 
letting  up  in  his  attempts  to  >tart  trou- 
ble in  Latin  America  In  addition,  there 
IS  very  solid  evidence  of  stronK  ties  be- 
tween the  Castro  government  and 
black  power"  leaders  H  Rap  Brown  and 
Stoklev  Carmichael  Brown  took  refuce 
in  the  U  N  Cuban  Mission  last  January: 
Carmichael  was  m  Havana  in  August 
1967  and  Radio  Havana  quoted  him  as 
saving- 

The  new  nime — Black  United  Front— will 
have  a  de<Mslve  influence  on  the  attitude  of 
the  Afro- Americans  tu  ftght  with  arms. 

Castro  still  plays  host  to  an  estimated 
4.000  to  5  000  Soviet  "advisers  and  tech- 
nicians "  He  IS  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting subversion  throughout  all  Latin 
America  At  this  time  there  's  absolutely 
no  reason  to  believe  he  wishes  anvthing 
for  us  but  trouble 

WITHHOLD    F^JREUiN     MD    T' >    lOI'NTRIES 
StJPPLYING    NORTH  VIrTN.^M  • 

In  late  1967  the  Congress  wrote  into 
the  foreign  a.d  authorization  bill  the 
following: 

No  loans,  credits,  guarantee,  ur  ijrairs  or 
other  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
or  any  other  .\ct  .ind  no  .sales  >hal!  be  m.^de 
under  the  Atrrlrulture  Trade  Development 
.tnd  .Assistance  Act  of  1954.  to  my  country 
which  sells  :)T  rurnishes  to  North  Vietnam, 
or  which  permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  Its 
registry  to  '.rans[X)rt  to  or  from  .North  Viet- 
nam, any  equipment,  materials,  or  com- 
modities, so  long  as  the  regime  in  North 
Vietnam  i?lves  support  to  the  hostilities  in 
South  Vietnam. 

However,  enforcement  of  this  is  left 
up  to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
LanKuage  which  would  have  directly  pro- 
hibited any  tran.saction.s  involvinn  mil- 
itary equipment  or  supplies  with  coun- 
tries permittint;  their  .ships  and  planes  to 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  had  onemally 
been  included  :n  the  House  version  of 
the    bill.    The    administration    opposed 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

this  on  the  i^rounds  it  would  hinder  the 
President  m  his  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fiUrs  In  Senate- Hoii.<e  conference  on 
the  mea.sure  the  direct  prohibition  was 
!-emi>ved,  and  the  ab<np  '.antiuaue.  allow- 
ing Presidential  discretion  in  the  matter. 
wa.s  retained 

When  the  conference  re[i«irt  came 
back  to  the  House,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  the  dlrtx-t  prohibition  back  in. 
but  It  was  defeated  by  onlv  four  votes. 

The  opinion  '>f  the  ;)eople  on  this  mat- 
ter, as  on  many  others,  is  running  ahead 
of  the  Ciovernment  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  indirect  subsidies  should 
be  given  to  any  countr>-  that  is  render- 
ing assistance,  however  slight,  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  so  contributing  to  its  war 
potential 

I'UNISII  "  s    I-ITI/-ENS  (.IVlNr.  MO  ANO 
COMFORT  TO  THE  ENEMY  ■ 

The  Communist  world  In  recent  years 
has  taken  a  «ood  deal  of  aid  and  comfort 
from  protest  demonstrations,  draft  card 
burnings,  and  the  like,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  they  have  read  this 
wrong  and  in  .so  doing  prolonged  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  believing  our  will  to  fight 
was  nearly  gone 

In  196.S  Congress  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting burning  draft  cards:  in  1968  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  law.  and  re- 
jected the  free  speech  defense. 

Also,  this  year,  a  Federal  court  jur>- 
found  Dr  Benjamin  Spock  and  three 
others  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the 
Selective  Ser%ice  Sy.stem.  Tlie  verdict  Is 
being  appealed,  but  it  does  .seem  to  draw 
a  line  at  some  point  where  wor1s  become 
illegal  actions 

Also,  in  1968.  the  President  signed  into 
law  a  bill  making  it  a  crime  to  desecrate 
the  flag  The  .-ick  spectacle  of  Hag  burn- 
ings and  mutilations  had  arou.sed  the 
countr\'.   and   the    Congress   responded. 
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restraint  It  is  not  an  exercise  ;n 
respon-slbility  It  is  a  narrow  and  .-hort- 
slghted  action,  which  can  only  bring  unet 
to  this  Nation 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  a  d  ity 
to  s[)eak  out  on  this  threat  to  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  economy  .And  if  speakina  ..ut 
is  not  enough,  then  we  must  consider 
other  steps. 


VARDIS  FISHER:    MAN  OP  RARE 
TALENT 


STEEL  INCREASE  MEANS  INFLA'HON 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Audust  2.  1968 

Mr  BROOKS  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles  we  have  had  in  this 
Nation  is  to  hold  off  the  spectre  of  in- 
flation. In  this  Chamber,  we  fought  for 
months  to  put  acro.ss  a  tax  increase  to 
preserve  the  soundness  of  the  American 
dollar 

It  was  not  pleasant.  Every  one  of  us 
wished  that  it  were  not  necessary.  But 
a  ta.\  increase  was  in  the  national  inter- 
est, and  it  had  to  be  done. 

The  American  i)eople  accepted  the 
burden  m  that  spirit. 

But  now  certain  steel  companies 
threaten  to  destroy  the  benefits  which 
that  tax  increase  should  bring  to  our 
economy  They  are  raising  prices  more 
than  5  percent.  If  the  rest  of  the  steel 
industry  follows  suit,  the  dollar  will  be 
subjected  to  new  trouble  And  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  facing  an  ever  ttreater 
threat  of  inflation 

This  IS  a  time,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
for  restraint  The  action  of  the  steel  com- 
panies  is   certainly   not   an   exercise   in 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .sT.Xrrs 

Friday.  Auciust  2.  1968 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ;t- 
erary  world  recently  lost  one  of  its  '•:.">{ 
di.scerning  authors  in  the  death  of  Vardis 
Fisher,  of  Idaho,  on  July  9- 

Vardis  Fisher,  born  of  pioneer  Mor- 
mon parents  in  1895.  was  an  ama/ing 
iiuman  being  by  any  standard.  Prolific, 
he  averaged  nearly  a  book  a  year  for  35 
vears  .An  individualist  m  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  Old  West,  his  opinions  were 
sometimes  acidic,  usually  controversial, 
and  always  ins  own 

As  an  author,  his  talents  ranged  ::om 
works  of  ilction  and  nunflctlon  to  poetry 
and  even  a  weekly  newspaper  column. 

But  Vardis  Pusher  was  be.st  known  for 
ins  monumental  12-volume  Testament 
of  Man"  .series  and  his  volumes—  .oth 
fiction  and  nonfiction— on  the  American 
West.  As  the  Caldwell  News-Tnbune 
editorialised  after  his  death: 

Vardis   Fisher  aw.ikened   Idahoai.s  to 

their  heritage.  He  awakened  the  rest  ■  i  -ne 
United  States  to  his  fabulous  West 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  unanimous  ron- 
sent  that  editorials  from  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  Bol.se:  the  News-Tribune, 
Caldwell;  the  Lewiston  Tribune;  'he 
Times-Ne-vv^.  Twin  Falls;  and  the  States- 
man, of  B):.se.  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  heme  no  objection,  the  arf  los 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Idaho  Dally  SUtesmanj 

Gem  Writer.  V    Pusher,  Dies  at  1^ 

I  By  Betty  Penson  i 

Death  lialted  the  career  of  Idaho's  tnost 
famous  WTiter.  VardU  Plsher.  73,  late  Tuo^riay 
night,  only  a  few  days  alter  he  had  ^\.:::-d 
on  his  37th  and  38th  lx>oks.  but  hi.<  iie 
Opal  Laurel  Holmes  Fisher,  .said  Wedne-'iay 
night  their  longtime  plans  for  a  F.f'aer 
memorial,  possibly  a  room  In  the  new  P  i~e 
library,  will   be  continued 

Fisher  had  been  stricken  suddenly  :<1 
rushed  bv  ambu:ance  fr:im  his  Hager!!..>ii 
liome  to  .St  Benedict's  Hospital  In  Jer<-<:r.e. 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead  on  arr  ■  il 
Tuesday  at  11.30  pm. 

An  autopsy  was  performed  Wednesdav  .it 
the  Magic  Valley  Memorial  Hospital  In  T\\in 
Falls  .md   re.sults  were  expected  today 

CREMATION  PLANNED 

The  family  said  there  will  be  no  .services 
and  that  cremation  will  take  place  In  Bo:-e. 
Leepers  Mortuary  ;n  Wendell  Is  In  charge 

Fisher's  hard-hitting  controversial  wurKS 
had  earned  him  many  national  '.itetirv 
awards  Including  the  Harpers  Prize  in  1-39 
and  his  latest  work  'Gold  Rushes  and  Mlnr-i? 
Campe    of    the    Early    .\merlcan    West"    i'ad 


aid  over   5,000   copies  since   Its  publication 
liHV  :  bv  Caxtons  of  CaldweU. 

Ho  had  been  reported  In  good  health  and 
,oin:s  and  in  a  letter  received  Tuesday  by 
r^i'on-s  he  had  said  some  3.000  words  had 
k!;.',  completed  on  his  new  book.  "The  West- 
er' united  States,  the  World's  Greatest 
Ph'v-kal  Wonderland."  He  and  his  wife  had 
n'uiiu'd  to  go  East  m  the  fall  gathering 
nil',  rill  and  photographs  in  libraries  In  New 
Y  'k'  jid  Washington.  He  also  had  started, 
.»o  leeks  ago  his  autobiography,  and  at  the 
;.in.,.    time    was    revising    an    unpublished 

■lOVf  i. 

TAUGHT  AT  HOME 

B.i-n  March  31.  1895,  In  Annls,  Idaho,  to 
Mu'-nun  i'loneers.  Temperance  Thornton  and 
'i  ,Muh  Oliver  Fisher,  the  author  received  his 
'■^r-i'iducatlon  from  his  mother  who  Uught 
"'e-  -iree  children  m  their  remote  mountain 
"vuiir.o  He  left  home  at  16  to  attend  a  distant 
'■'f'-  chool,  then  attended  the  University  of 
r-  i'n  .ind  went  on  to  a  masters  degree  at  the 
Vm  ersitv  of  Chicago  In  1925  and  to  a  Ph.  D. 
,ma-:na  cum  laudei  at  the  University  of 
ChU.igo.  , 

He  taught  at  several  universities  InciUdlng 
tUe  I'nlversltv  of  Utah  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity, where  he  became  a  friend  of  Thomas 
Wolle'but  in  1931  he  turned  his  back  on 
cities  and  returned  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to 'devote  lull  time  to  a  writiiut  career. 

He  had  lirst  made  his  mark  in  1928  with 
•Toilers  of  the  HiUs."  a  s-erious  novel  of  the 
Rt)oiv  Mountains  and  then  m  1939  with  the 
Harder  prize  ot  $10,000  lor  '.lis  chronicling  of 
the  Mormon  saga  in  -Children  ot  God."  He 
had  previously  struiZgled  through  five  un- 
published novels,  raramg  critical  acclaim 
but  .ittif  money,  and  had  directed  the  WPA 
Writers  Project  in  Idaho,  authoring  almost 
entirely  by  himself  au  Idaho  Guide.  Idaho 
Enc\clopedla  and  Idaho  Lore. 

BOOK    A    YEAR 

Ho  liad  published  on  the  average  a  book  a 
year  tor  over  35  years. 

In  1966,  he  was  given  the  Wrangler  trophy 
for  the  outstanding  Western  novel  of  1965. 
"Mountain  Man".  But  he  was  best-knoijm 
among  other  writers  for  lus  massive  "Testa- 
ment of  Man."  a  series  of  back-through-hls- 
torv  novels  about  mankind. 

.V.i  unusually  energetic  writer,  he  WTOte 
several  kinds  "of  novels,  as  well  as  short 
stories,  poetry,  non-flctlon.  a  handbook  for 
wTiters  of  fiction,  many  essays  and  for  many 
years  a  controversial  weekly  newspaper 
column. 

I:,  the  blograph.  "Vardis  Plsher"  by  Joseph 
Flori.  he  was  called.  "A  pioneer  In  producing 
lasting  literature  for  the  Far  West  .  .  .  aUo 
pioneering  In  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
cf  modern  literary  undertakings  to  show  the 
past  in  the  present  by  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  religious  conscience  through- 
out the  ages. 

CALLED    REMARKABLE 

He  was  described  in  1963  by  Clark  Klnnalrd 
of  King  Features  Syndicate  as  "one  of  the 
mu't  remarkable  of  American  authors." 

>f>n.  Frank  Church's  statement  on  his 
death  .-^aid  Fisher  was  "not  only  Idaho's 
foremost  literary  figure  but  an  IndlvlduaUst 
in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Old  West.  'We 
have  lost  a  citizen  of  rare  distinction  and 
disi-ernment." 

(j-her  survivors  Include  a  sister.  Mrs.  Viola 
Irene  Mead  of  Boise;  and  three  sons  by  pre- 
vious marriages.  Thornton  Roberts  Plsher, 
a  research  physicist  at  Stanford  University, 
and  Grant  Fisher,  of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  and 
Wayne  Fisher  of  Oregon. 


[From  the  Caldwell  News-Tribune.  July  12, 
1968] 
He  Awakened  Idahoans 
'vardis  Fisher  could  wake  you  up. 
He  woke  up  a  good  many  people.  Most  of 
them  didn't  like  being  awakened,  but  thla 
dit:nt  bother  the  Idaho  writer  In  the  leaat. 


Vardis  Fisher,  who  died  unexpectedly  Tues- 
day night,  awakened  Idahoans  to  their  heri- 
tage. He  awakened  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  to  his  fabulous   West 

And  he  awakened  the  intellectual  sluggard 
to  truth  and  reason. 

The  late  and  great  writer  was  controversial 
to  the  core.  It  is  our  opinion  that  he  never 
was  quite  sure  exactly  why  he  should  be 
considered  controversial  when  all  he  was 
doing  was  telling  It  like  it  Is. 

He  had  a  vast  appreciation  for  thinking 
and  hard  work,  a  combination  that  saw  him 
through  73  years  of  productive  living.  Fisher 
didn't  demand  agreement,  but  he  wasn't 
slow  to  react  sharply  to  opposition  offered  on 
a  platter  of  emotion. 

His  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  man; 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader  will  be  better 
assayed  than  we  are  capable  of,  but  we  feel 
completely  qualified  to  say  without  reserva- 
tion that'Vardis  Fisher,  over  and  above  his 
intellectually  stimulating  abllltie.s  as  an  au- 
thor, told  a  good  story. 

His  death  is  Idaho's  los.s— particularly 
Idaho's  loss.  He  loved  the  state,  and  many  in 
the  state  loved  him.  Many  were  violently  op- 
posed to  him,  too.  But  that's  the  way  it  is 
with  men  of  action. 

An  internationally  famous  writer  of  great 
versatility  is  dead,  but  his  works  live  on.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  they  will  grew  in  sta- 
ture and  that  the  legend  of  Vardis  Fisher, 
already  extensive.  wUl  become  an  Idaho  heri- 
tage.—Pete  Hackworth. 


[From  the  Twin  Falls  Times  News.  July 
16-17,    19681 
Vardis   Fisher 
Vardis  Fisher,  during  his  73  years  of  life. 
was  a  controversial  person  who,  through  the 
magic  of  his  pen.  managed   to   leave   some- 
thing  behind   him   that   will   be   enjoyed   by 
peneratlons   to   come    His   loss   is   being   :elt 
throughout  the  academic  and  literary  world. 
Mr.  Fisher  was  a  dynamic  person  with  not 
only  a  great  knowledge  but  a    itreat   Rift  to 
express  himself  In  words. 

It  was  onlv  this  spring  that  he  finished 
one  of  his  greatest  v.-orks.  ■•Gold  Rushes  and 
Mining  Camps  ot  the  Early  American  West 

And  at  the  time  of  his  death  lie  was  work- 
ing on  another  such  book.  His  works  range 
from  fiction  to  historical  pieces  requiring  pa- 
tience and  a  tremendous  amount  ot  research. 
Mr  Fisher  was  a  big  man  in  a  held  where 
big  names  are  common.  It  was  once  said  of 
him  that  If  he  had  limited  himself,  he  could 
have  been  as  great  as  Ernest  Hemingway  or 
John  Steinbeck. 

But  Mr.  Fisher,  a  holder  of  a  PhD  degree, 
was  not  a  man  to  limit  himself  In  scope  His 
quest  for  knowledge  and  his  desire  to  share 
that  knowledge  with  the  world  continued  far 
past  an  age  that  sees  most  people  resting. 
Mr  Fisher  probably  was  more  widely  read 
in  Europe  than  in  America,  and  in  Idaho 
many  had  never  heard  of  Vardis  Fisher  until 
his  death  last  week. 

But  his  name  In  the  halls  of  literary  fame 
has    been    established.    Especially    with    his 
latest  book,  which  should  be  required  read- 
ing in  every  high  school  in  the  state. 
Mr.  Fisher  will  be  missed. 


In  Idaho,  Fisher  may  have  been  better 
known  as  an  acidic  columnist,  roiisting  poli- 
ticians weekly  In  the  style  of  an  old-time 
Populist. 

In  addition  to  his  slpnlficant  work  as  an 
author  and  his  relatively  insignificant  but 
entertaining  work  as  a  columnlBt.  Fisher  will 
be  remembered  in  this  sWte  lor  the  Idaho 
Guide,  a  relerence  book  on  Idaho  history  and 
;i  t'S'Oi^raphy  published  during  the  depres- 
sion as  a  lederal  writers  project  program  with 
Fisher  as  it  director.  Out  ..t  the  boondocks 
of  Idaho  came  what  was  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  efforts  cf  those  federal  work 
programs  for  v.Titers. 

Fisher  won  the  praise  if  major  literary 
critics,  but  during  his  lifetime  he  failed  to 
earn  broad  acclaim  among  those  who  mat- 
tered most  his  lellow  Idahoans.  Under- 
standablv.  it  rankled  him.  and  lie  luade  no 
.■ecrct  Mf  It  He  told  .i  reporter  from  the 
Tu-vi  Fall.':  TiMC^.Vpu-s  earlier  this  year  that 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  Mrs.  Betty  Penson. 
women's  editor  of  the  Idaho  Daily  States- 
r'lan  at  Boise.  Nancv  Strinclcllow  of  the 
Boif.e  Bookstore  Mid  Sallle  Turner,  manager 
of  1  Twin  Kalis  bookstore,  "no  one  in  Idaho 
would  know  who  I  was."  Those  three  Fi.sher 
jiartls.ms  ^tubbcrnlv  persisted  in  ..dvancing 
his  books  and  liis  reputation  in  this  state, 
but  with   no  i-'reat  amount  of  .'uiccess. 

There  i:;  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
succeeding  generations  in  this  state  will  pay 
better  attention,  that  Idahoms  will  one  day 
boast  that  Fisher  lived  and  worked  here,  as 
they  now  recall  in  the  >-.\me  lashion  Ernest 
Hemingwav,  who  was  only  a  sporadic  visitor 
to  Idaho  and  for  whom  the  .-tatc  deserves 
little  credit.  Vardis  Fisher  was  home  grown. 
He  was  born  at  Annls  on  March  31.  1895, 
took  his  early  schoolinc  here  and  did  most 
(f  his  writing  in  this  st.ate. 

Acceptance  ol  his  work,  here  and  else- 
where is  certain  to  grow.  His  writing  will  be 
rememberer.!  after  his  death,  even  if  he  was 
not  accorded  celebrity  status  during  his  life- 
time And.  after  all,  what  more  can  an  au- 
thor ask  than  to  know,  as  surely  he  must 
have  that  his  contribution  to  literature  is 
more  durable  than  his  mortal  tire-ence.'  - 
B.  H. 


(From     the     Lewiston      (Idaho)      Morning 

Tribune,  July  11.  19681 

The  Loss  of  a  Literary  Luminary 

Vardis  Fisher,  celebrated  In  the  literary 
world  as  a  prolific  author  of  great  substance. 
but  not  well  known  In  his  native  state  of 
Idaho,  died  Tuesday  at  73. 

Fisher  was  one  of  Idaho's  most  accom- 
pUshed  and  least  appreciated  citizens.  In  the 
literary  world,  he  was  known  for  The  Testa- 
ment of  Man  series.  Including  12  full-length 
books  The  Vridar  Hunter  Tetralogy,  10  in- 
dividual novels,  five  non-flctlon  books  and  a 
volume  of  short  stories.  Many  of  them  have 
attracted  critical  acclaim  and  world-wide 
readership. 


IFroiU  the  Idaho  Dailv  Statesman. 

July  13.  1968] 

Fisher's  Work  Will  Live  On 

He  will  be  missed,  sorely  missed.  And  he 
will  be  remembered  not  only  by  those  who 
were  able  to  see  him  for  the  literary  giant 
he  was.  a.nd  bv  his  critics  whose  vi.slon  so 
often  stopped  short  of  four-letter  words  and 
universal  wonderings,  but  he  will  be  remem- 
■rc-»d  bv  'he  '.  et  unlettered  ir  unborn  stu- 
dents who  someday  will  be  following  into 
his  valleys  of  vision. 

The  death  of  Vardis  Fisher  robbed  the 
'^nie-icn  West,  the  nation,  the  literary 
world  and  even  mankind,  whose  most  ruth- 
less prober  he  was.  But  let  none  forf"  he 
;aso  Enriched  us.  more  thaii  any  other  Idaho- 
born  writer.  ^  ,  ,.  „ 
His  wor'^.  commanded  the  attention  of  the 
literary  world,  but  If  he  stood  '.ess  tall  at 
home  'in  earlier  years,  as  the  literary  wor  d 
would  have  expected,  this  wa^  not  true  in 
the  later  years,  a  reversal  onlv  Partly  due  to 
the  writer.  him5elf.  for  his  work  had  made 
an   important  place  for  itself  since  his  first 

novel  m  1928.  .„t>ii^.; 

Few  realized  he  was  his  own  most  ruthless 
critic.  And  he.  perhaps  most  of  all,  realized 
he  often  wrote  before  his  time. 

He  was  not  fit  for  mediocre  times  nor  me- 
diocre readers.  ..t^» 

The  title  he  gave  his  major  work.  The 
Testament  of  Man,"  tells  both  his  purpose 
and  his  magnificent  achievement. 

What  stories  he  told,  with  his  unique  power 
as  an  interpreter,  in  his  scholarly,  eminently 
readable  volumes.  His  gifts  were  many 

What  made  him  the  wrlt«r  that  he  ^'as? 

Extraordinary  talent?  Sheer  devotion  to  his 
work?  Unusual  intelligence  and  Iron  seii- 
discipUne? 
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All  thee«  surely,  and  many  mor«  There 
wail  a  critical  quality  built  right  Into  the 
focua  of  hl«  writers  eye  And  there  wa«  also 
a  r&re  elusive  quality  that  deflea  labelling  and 
analysis. 

Many  thoughts  have  been  expreased  by 
Idaboans  In  the  last  few  days  .since  his  death 
TuMday  night.  mo«t  of  them  betraying  a  re- 
luctance to  accept  'he  cessation  of  :iterar>' 
wealth  that  poured  »  long  from  a  seemingly 
Inexhaustible  VardU  Pt»her 

Others  mourn  his  ■knife."  Said  LouU  Atte- 
bery.  head  of  the  College  of  Idaho  English 
Department  "Now  that  he  Is  gone,  we  can 
only  wonder  where  we  shall  And  our  punc- 
turer  of  political  wlndbaRS,  our  passionate 
Judge  of  parties  and  churches  " 

Lat  the  rest  of  us  not  mourn  The  departure 
has  been  only  physical,  for  his  name  and  hU 
work  will  live  on  to  influence  many  ^nera- 
ttons. 

Let  the  rest  of  us  be  i?lad  for  what  he  left 
us   This  Ls  Idaho's  gold  today 


IS  THIS  WHAT  OEO  IS  FOR? 


HON.  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augxist  2.  1968 

Mr.  WILLIS  Mr  Speaker,  two  things 
that  are  of  concern  to  all  of  us  are: 

First,  what  Is  done  with  the  peoples 
money,  the  money  they  appropriate 
through  lis  for  various  Federal  under- 
takings; and 

Second,  what  we  might  call  ufUclal 
hale,  the  doctrinal  or  organized  hatred 
of  races,  religions,  and  nationalities 
taught  by  certain  movements  and  ijroups 
Hitler  taught  us  the  danger  of  this. 

In  the  course  of  its  inquiry  into  sub- 
versive iniluences  in  notmgs,  looting. 
and  burning,  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  run  into  .-iome 
disturbing  lacts  about  what  has  been 
done.  :n  .some  case.s,  with  the  peoples' 
money  through  OEO  It  discovered  that 
there  have  been  :n>tances  where  it  has 
actually  been  used  to  promote  racial 
hatred  ar.d  violence 

On  June  19  of  this  year,  the  committee 
received  testimony  on  the  other  subject 
I  have  mentioned— official  or  doctrinal 
hatred.  T^vo  rabbis  testified  at  lentith  on 
Soviet  and  Communist  ;>ersecution  i>f 
Judaism. 

Yesterday  I  received  from  one  of  these 
witnesses.  Rabbi  Meir  Kahane,  an  editor 
of  the  Jewish  Press  which  is  published  In 
New  York  City,  a  statement  containing 
further  disturbing  evidence  of  how  the 
peoples'  money  has  been  used  to  pro- 
mote subversion,  violence,  and  racial 
hatred 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  !)iace 
Rabbi  Kahane  s  statement  in  the  Record 
at  this  point 

STATiMENT  OP  Rabbi  Mzi«  Kahane  Rk 
Incidents  Jtn-T  '23.   1968 

.\n  Incredible  example  of  the  taikover  of 
a  poverty  program  and  agency  has  been  un- 
covered in  Brooklyn.  NY.  At  2727  Mermaid 
Avenue.  In  the  Coney  Island  section  of  the 
borough  an  area  that  was.  Incidentally. 
rocked  by  rioting  recently  i,  there  stands  a 
storefront  with  a  large  sign  'Coney  Island 
Community  family  Center" 

A  subsequent  check  revealed  that  the  above 
named  agency  claimed  to  have  moved  from 
that  address  and  had  not  removed  its  sign 
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Instead  these  premises  were  now  occupied 
by  the  Ooney  Island  Neighborhood  Program, 
an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  funded 
project 

.\cting  on  information  received.  I  went 
down  with  another  Jewish  Press  editorial 
staff  member.  Mr  Arnold  Pine,  and  found 
the  following  things 

Inside  the  store.  In  the  most  prominent 
places  available  were  liuge  photos  i>f  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  North  Vietnam  dictator:  H  Rap 
Brown.  Incendiary  SNCC  racist  leader,  and 
the  late  Malcolm  X.  former  Muslim  racist 

In  the  windows  itself  were  anti-war  car- 
toons Including  one  that  showed  a  white 
recruiting  sergeant  telling  a  black  volunteer: 
■  Sign  here  for  Vietnam— stupid." 

Mr  Pine  and  myself  began  talcing  notes 
when  we  were  surrounded  by  six  blacks,  two 
of  whom  were  wearing  buttons  with  the 
»;reen.  red  .md  tilack  colors  of  the  Black 
nationalist  movement 

We  were  shouted  at  and  warned  to  leave. 
When  I  stated  my  purpose  and  showed  my 
press  card  I  was  L-onfronted  by  a  man  who 
waved  !t  card  bearing  the  clear  notation  of 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York. 

This  man  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the 
pushing  and  .shoving  that  followed  The 
crowd  began  to  get  larger  and  when  I  again 
stated  that  I  had  come  down  to  And  out 
about  Che  photographs.  I  was  told: 

"They're  i.>ur  heroes  " 

Another  person  made  reference  to  a  picture 
of  Hitler  1 '  How  would  you  like  us  to  put  up 
a  picture  of  Hitler"!  and  still  a  third  advised 
me  to  mvestuate  "he  local  'Voung  Men's 
Hebrew  .Association. 

During  this  whole  perlixl  of  time,  not  a 
policeman  was  to  be  seen  despite  the  faict 
•hat  the  block  had  been  the  heart  of  the 
riots  the  previous  three  nights  and  the  Mayor 
was  in  the  area  This  absence  of  police  un- 
doubtedly supports  the  widely  felt  belief  that 
the  Mayor  had  told  them  to   oool  It  " 

I  might  also  .idd  that  the  previous  night 
had  seen  a  molotov  fooktall  thrown  into  the 
Jewish  Press  by  a  Negro  man  who  had. 
.illegedly.  attempted  to  do  the  same  thing  on 
two  other  occa.sions  There  were  4  persons 
arrested  for  this 

The  Jewish  Press  has  been  an  outspoken. 
vigorous  opponent  of  the  Black  Nazi  and  Left 
movements  In  the  United  States  and  It  is 
not  surprising  that  'hese  i;roups  should  wish 
to  silence  it 

The  Incredible  takeover  by  Black  Nazis  and 
leftlsu  of  ft  New  'i'ork  City  poverty  program 
and  the  virtual  imlmpeded  looting  that  went 
on  ;n  (he  same  area  may  he  laid  directly  to 
the  permissive  attitude  of  John  Lindsay  and 
his  Ideological  partners. 


August  2,  1968     I     August  2,  1968 


SPACE  S^'MPOSIUM 


HON.  GORDON  ALLOTT 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  .-SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
15.  1968.  I  had  the  very  ureat  pleasure 
of  attending  and  actively  participating 
in  a  .-pact-  symposium,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Astronautical  Society,  in  Den- 
ver. Colo  Many  worthwhile  contribu- 
tions were  made  at  that  .symposium,  but 
far  and  away  the  most  oustanding  ad- 
dress of  the  day  was  that  of  NASA's  Ad- 
ministrator. James  E  Webb.  So  that  it 
will  receive  the  wide  readership  which  it 
deserves.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


3pac«  Pkojictions  PmoM  the  Rockt  M'tn- 
TAiN    Region 

I  Address  by  James  E    Webb.  Admlnlst.'jtor 

National    Aeronautics   and    Space   Adit.in- 

Istratlon.    .American   Astronautical   .s<.  letv 

Symposium.  Denver.   Colo.  July   15,   l:<68i 

Mr     Chairman,    Senator    Allott.    Governor 

Love.  Governor  Hathaway.  Governor  Willi, .ms. 

Mayor      Currlgan.      Distinguished      Cmost*. 

Friends 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  In  Denver  and 
to  see  so  many  friends  from  industry  ;ui<.i  tiie 
universities  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  are  i  who 
have  been  working  with  us  in  NASA  !•.  ne 
advancement  of  research  and  develop:;. .nt 
in  aeronautics  and  space  I  must  confess  hat 
I  feel  a  little  like  "this  Is  where  I  can-.f  .:i" 
Just  about  30  years  ago  I  was  here  ,.•  -he 
Brown  Palace  with  many  leaders  In  av:  i-:on 
like  Jimmy  I>x)llttle.  Tom  Morgan  =eT 
Jones.  Roscoe  Turner.  John  Victory  an^l  Ulll 
Enyart.  trying  to  find  ways  to  get  the  m- 
try  to  move  faster  in  aviation.  World  W  .r  li 
was  approaching.  The  occasion  was  the  .An- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Aeronaut:  •  As- 
sociation Just  as  in  aviation  30  years  ,ii?o 
private  citizens  and  public  officials  h,iU  ;] 
work  together  to  build  centers  of  powp-  rar 
good  governmental  decisions,  but  outsldr  the 
formal  institutions  of  government,  so  ::iust 
we  today  In  both  aeronautics  and  space  So 
again  we  meet  at  the  Brown  Palace  as  mem- 
bers of  the  .\merlcan  Astronautical  Soc:ety 
In  1961  when  the  Twentieth  American  .As- 
sembly met  at  Columbia  University's  .A.-den 
House  on  the  subject  of  outer  spao  Dr 
Henry  Wrlston.  the  American  Assen.:);V5 
President,  called  that  Assembly  a  "Non-;-  -:;- 
san  venture  In  space  education".  The  As- 
sembly's report  gave  strong  supi>ort  to  'he 
national  space  program  as  an  Intrlnsi'  .lly 
valid  enterprise"  and  stated:  "Space  :-ch- 
nology  promises  to  bring  about  revolutionary 
ch.mges  in  man's  life  on  earth" 

In  1961  the  American  Assembly  recocn:.'ed 
that  at  the  start  of  the  space  age  the  l':.:;ed 
States  did   not  have  the  organizational     nd 
management  capabilities  or  the  dlsclpUn.iry 
and   technical  capabilities  required  for      :c- 
cess    Large  efforts  in  science.   In  techn<     «:y 
and  in  their  application  and  use  were  nee  led 
Today,  as  we  meet  In  Denver  In  1968  'he 
work  of  the  Twentieth  American  Assemblv  Is 
being  brought  up  to  date  In  this  just-i-    :ed 
volume:  Ourcr  .Space.  Prospects  for  Mun  .:id 
Society — Reinied    Edition.    This    meetuii;    .n 
Denver  and  this  revised  report  come  at  a  ;  me 
when    the    National    .\eronautlcs    and    >:>  ice 
Administration  iNASA)   has  passed  the  i  ■  ■■■)e. 
of  Its  first  decade  of  effort.  A  research     :;d 
development    work    force    that    totaled   •  ver 
400.000   men   and   women   was  built  up     nd 
used  to  apply  our  larije  accumulation  of  utro- 
uauiical  knowledge  to  space  work,  to  exp  .nd 
vastly  our  base  of  space  competence,  and  t  .en 
to  feed  back  much  of  the  resulting  know-    n\ 
Into    aeronautics.    One-fourth    of    this         'k 
force  lias  already  been  disbanded  as  pro  •    ts 
such    as    Ranger.    Lunar    Orblter,    Sur-.pvor. 
Mercury    and    Gemini    were    complet-cd     A 
group  of  10.000  men  and  women — sclent    is. 
engineers,  teachers,  and  students  have  >  ''•'n 
oriented  toward  space  science  and  engineer- 
ing, and  most  of  these  are  currently  at  v    rk 
under   NASA    funding  at  about   200   univer- 
sities   The   Department   of  Defense   has  'le- 
\  eloped  and  operates  Its  own  satellite  i    in- 
munications   and   other  space  systems    Our 
leaders  can  now  call  on  a  well-established  and 
versatile  national  capability  In  aeronautical 
and   space-related   science,   engineering     ^d 
administration  and  expect  their  questtonr  to 
be  answered.  We  now  can  point  to  the  pr"- 
found  Influence  that  our  space  efforts  have 
had  on  the  geosciences.  are  having  on  astriti- 
omy.  and  are  beginning  to  have  on  the  '  fe 
sciences. 

Ten  years  ago.  we  were  looking  for».>rd 
hopefully  to  space  applications  In  meteor- 
ology, communications,  navigation,  and 
geodesy.   Today,   there   are   satellite   systems 


and  their  earth-based  componenU  In  opera- 
tion for  all  of  those  areas,  while  still  other 
Dosslbllltlea  are  becoming  apparent,  for  exam- 
pl7  in  earth-resource  surveys  or  world-wide 
Hft-\  collection  and  dissemination. 

Ur  Homer  Newell.  NASA  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator, has  expressed  our  position  In 
these  words: 

•  In  science  we  are  well  on  our  way  toward 
establishing  the  basis  for  Investigating  major 
areas  of  natural  phenomena  that  characterize 
the  universe  In  the  places  In  space  where 
measurements  can  best  be  made  with  a  power 
and  an  Intensity  hitherto  unavailable  to 
the  researcher  A  new  generation  of  research- 
ers who.  during  their  formative  years, 
watched  the  Space  Age  unfold  are  entering 
the  scene.  Thev  are  caught  up  In  the  excite- 
ment  that  space  represents.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly bring  their  enthusiasm  to  bear  not 
only  upon  space,  but  also  upon  the  great 
challtnges  of  today  here  on  our  planet  earth. 
such  as  the  problems  of  oceanography,  earth 
resources  the  cities,  transportation,  popula- 
tion pollution,  and  food.  They  are  likely  to 
oppose  efforts  to  delay  or  sidestep  any  of  these 
challenges." 

This  new  generation  of  researchers  Is  read- 
ing .ind  studying  voltimes  like  this:  "Social 
Indicators"  the  second  in  a  series  prepared 
by    the    American    Academy    of    Arts    and 
Sciences  under  a  NASA  grant.  In  this  series 
Raymond  Bauer  and  his  colleagues  examine 
the  i:npact  of  the  space  program  on  Ameri- 
can Society   in   a   time   dominated  by  rapid 
technological  change.  They  examine  In  depth 
the  i.eed  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  that  Im- 
pact   The  new  generation  senses  that  as  the 
space  program   changes,  so  will  its  Impacts 
chance,    and    that    the    need    to    anticipate 
them  remains  important. 
Continuing  with  Dr.  Newell's  words: 
1  en  years  ago.  the  atmosphere,  the  oceans, 
and     pace   were   more   often    thought  of   as 
sep,;r,iie  rather  than  as  closely  related  media. 
Tod,iV.  these  three  are  beginning  to  be  viewed 
as  ati  inseparable  continuum  open  to  human 
activitv.  engendering  a  broader  and  more  co- 
hesive view  of  our  natural  environment,  and 
forcing  a  rea.ssessment  of  the  dimensions  of 
our  I'Olilical  environment," 

Bcciusc  we  meet  In  Colorado,  and  for  many 
other  reasons.  I  am  especiallv  plad  that  Sena- 
tor Cordon  Allott  could  be  here  to  give  us 
his  '.lews.  As  an  outstanding  .senior  member 
of  Congress,  he  has  devoted  careful,  detailed 
and  constructive  consideration  nnd  leader- 
ship to  the  problems  and  potentialities  of  the 
nations  aeronautical  and  space  programs.  We 
in  NA.SA  have  high  respect  for  his  perception, 
his  nidcment  and  fairness.  We  appreciate  the 
Lirec  investment  of  hlB  time  he  puts  Into  the 
Cor.cresslonal  review  of  our  program. 

It  ii.is  also  been  valuable  on  Saturday  and 
vestcrday  to  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  Chancellor  Mitchell  of  the  University  of 
Denver.  President  Morgan  of  Colorado  State 
Universltv.  President  Chllds  of  the  Colorado 
Sen  ol  of  Mines.  President  Carlson  of  Wyo- 
mins:  University  and  other  university  officials. 
Here  m  Colorado.  NASA  has  been  working 
clos.;v  with  the  University  of  Colorado,  the 
Un:-.  prs'.ty  of  Denver  and  vritYi  Colorado  State 
University  In  a  wide  range  of  multl-dlsclpU- 
na:.-  efforts  for  a  number  of  years.  The  Unl- 
\ers;ty  of  Denver  has  shown  outstanding 
leadership  In  providing  i»  focus  for  bringing 
together  in  fruitful  collaboration  the  efforts 
of  industry  and  academic  institutions  In  the 
are  i  of  the  advancement  of  science  and  tech- 
no: .sty  generally  and  in  the  understanding 
of  -heir  applications  and  meaning  for  the 
bro  -.der  problems  of  our  society. 

1j  speak  of  Denver  in  aerospace  matters 
Is  t  1  speak  of  Martin  Marietta,  a  great  com- 
pany that  gave  the  United  States  the  Titan 
BcKster.  Not  only  has  Titan  contributed 
greitly  to  National  security  but  It  flew  20 
astronauts  in  20  months  and  they  all  came 
back  safe  and  sound.  Ball  Brothers  and  other 
Rocky  Mountain  companies  have  also  made 
Imjwrtant  research  advances.  To  be  In  Colo- 
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rado  Is  also  to  be  reminded  of  that  great 
organization,  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
While  we  all  know  that  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy at  Colorado  Springs  is  the  mainstay  of 
Air  Force  education,  we  also  know  that  the 
Headquarters  of  the  North  American  Air  De- 
fense Command  at  Cheyenne  Mountain  Is  a 
mainstay  of  our  national  security.  We  must 
also  recognize  that  Colorado  Is  the  home  of 
the  Environmental  Science  Services  Admin- 
istration and  the  National  Center  for  At- 
mospheric Research.  We  will  hear  more  of 
these  Institutions  through  papers  given  at 
this  Symposium. 

Accompanying  me  here  today  Is  Mr.  James 
Beggs,  who  has  recently  assumed  the  duties 
of  Associate  Administrator  for  Advanced  Re- 
search   and    Technology    at   NASA    and    Mr. 
Prank    Smith.    Assistant    Administrator    for 
University  Affairs.  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
you  have  known  Mr.  Beggs  through  his  work 
as  Vice  President  of  the  Westlnghouse  De- 
fense  and   Space   Center,   but   this   may   be 
your  first  opporttinlty   to   meet   him  in   his 
capacity  as  the  man  we  look  to  In  NASA  to 
take    the    leadership    in    the    planning    and 
execution  of  our  work  In  advanced  research 
and  technology.  You  also  have  known  Frank 
Smith  as  a  leading  engineer   and   adminis- 
trator at  our  Langley  Laboratory  and  as  the 
Director  of  our  1965  Future  Programs  Task 
Force.   In  the  months  ahead  when  we  will 
be  flying  fewer  missions  we  will  be  giving 
our   most   careful   consideration   to   the   re- 
search  and   development   efforts   needed    to 
provide  the  concepts,  components,  and  sys- 
tems that  must  be  built  for  the  future.  The 
work  of  our  office  of  OART  under  Mr.  Beggs 
and  of  University  Affairs   under  Mr.   Smith 
thus  assume  special  importance.  At  The  very 
heart  of  the  process  of  technological  advance 
is  assurance  that  research  on  components. 
materials  and  techniques  which   is  focused 
on   the  areas  of  greatest  need  and  promise 
Is   not   unduly   constrained    by   specific   and 
item   system    requirements.    This   is   a    field 
and  a   national   necessity  on  which  the  in- 
dustrial   and    academic    institutions    of    the 
Rocky    Mountain    Region    might    well    focus 
as   that   in    which   they   can    perhaps   make 
their  greatest  contribution  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead.  Mr.  Beggs  and   Mr.  Smith 
are  prepared  to  work  with  you  in  this. 

As  this  American  Astronautical  Society 
symposium  begins  its  consideration  of  the 
future  course  of  the  space  program  and  those 
elements  of  greatest  interest  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  it  may  be  well  to  review 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  general  situa- 
tion today  as  It  affects  aeronautics  and  space. 
These  are  uncertain  and  unusual  times, 
not  only  for  the  space  program  and  for  our 
work  in  aeronautics  but  for  almost  every 
other  Important  national  activity. 

The  war  in   Vietnam,    the   peace   talks  in 
Paris,  the  problems  faced  by  our  cities,  the 
economic   problems  of   inflation,   of   balance 
of    payments,    and    the    uncertainties   of   an 
election    year— taken    together    and    inter- 
acting—place us  all  in  a  position  from  which 
It  Is  most  difficult  to  chart  a  clear  and  cer- 
tain course  for  the  future.  Almost  every  im- 
portant national  and   regional  enterprise  is 
proceeding  through  a  series  of  adjustments 
and  readjtistments  as  our  economic,  political 
and  social  systems  move  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems  with   which   we   are   faced.   And    most 
local   enterprises   cannot   make   plans    inde- 
pendent of  national  and  regional  conditions. 
In  NASA's  aeronautics  and  space  activities 
adjustments    to    the    needs    of    these    times 
have  taken  the  form  of  sharp  reductions  in 
our  programs  and  budget.  We  are  conducting 
the  tests  and  flying  out  the  missions  started 
In  the  build-up  period  since    1961   but  are 
not  starting  new  ones,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions. It  Is  already  clear,  as  I  have  tesU- 
fled  m  Congress,  that  with  the  budget  levels 
we  now  face  for  FY  1969.  production  of  the 
Saturn  IB  will   have  to  be  terminated  and 
that  a  significant  gap  In  the  production  of 
Saturn  V  will  almost  certainly  be  required. 
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It  may  even  be  necessary  to  terminate 
Saturn  V  production.  I  have  also  testified 
that  It  is  doubtful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
proceed  with  the  development  of  a  flight- 
qualified  nuclear  rocket  engine.  We  are  doing 
all  we  can  to  avoid  terminating  completely 
such  important  activities  as  the  unmanned 
planetarv  exploration  program,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  we  will  be  able  to  proceed  ■with 
the  Titan/Mars  1973  missions. 

We  do  expect  to  carry  our  one  flight  of 
the  Saturn  I  Workshop  but  on  a  delayed 
time-table.  For  a  number  of  years  to  come 
missions  to  use  the  manned  space  flight 
capablUUes  developed  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram will  be  very  limited  and  Apollo  space- 
craft production  ^^•ill  be  curtailed.  In  aero- 
nautics, the  X-15  and  B-70  experimental 
test  flights  will  be  terminated,  and  a  number 
of  development  projects  in  short  and  vertical 
take-off;  supersonic  and  hypersonic  fields 
will  be  phased  down  to  an  experimenUal 
engineering  status. 

These   reductions   to   a    budget   which   has 
already  been  sharply  reduced  will  have  many 
ve-y  serious   effects  on   the  U.S.   position   m 
aeronautics  and  In  space.  They  are  "^^^-^^ 
most  recent  in  a   series  of  cutbacks  und.n 
effect,  constitute  something  like  hnal  ratifi- 
cation of  a  decision  that  has  been  in  the  mak- 
ing since  1966.  the  decision  that  the  Lnlted 
States  will  not.  at  this  time,  take  the  st^ps 
necessary  to  continue  the  advances  of  recent 
years   Bv  the  end  of  FY  1969.  the  work  force 
on  NASA  projects  will  be  down  to  just  over 
•'OOOOO,  a  level  '^  that  of  3  years  ago.  As  you 
know,  these  are  not  government  employees- 
over  90'      of   them   are   in   industrial   plants 
and  laboratories,  so  that  effects  will  be  widely 
felt   The  totality  of  the  problems  our  nation 
faces  reaches  far  beyond  NASA.  As  responsible 
eovernment  officials,  we  in  NASA  accept  the 
result  of  our  nation's  decision-making  proc- 
esses  We  must  now  direct  our  leadership  and 
our  manageri:U  abilities  toward  the  succe.^.'^ful 
run-out  of   the  programs  approved   in   past 
years  and  now  ncarlng  completion    We  must 
;,t   the   same   time   adjust    our   organization 
pro"Tam.<=.   contracts,   university   grants,    and 
fi-nties   t  >  meet   the  r,>duct:ons   that   h.'a-e 
been  decided  on,  and  in  the  proce.'^s,  do  all  we 
c.r  t  )  lav  a  sound  foundation  for  the  lurare. 
While  no  one  should  minimize  the  serious 
con<;equences   that  will   flow   from   the   deci- 
Mons    that   have   been   made,    it   is   also   im- 
DO'-tint   as   we  assess   our  situation   that  we 
recognize   ..   number  of  significant   elements 
of  su-enpth. 

One  clement  of  .<-tretipth  Is  thr.t  the  events 
of  the  p  ist  few  months,  while  they  have  not 
led  to  levels  of  support  needed  in  .aeronau- 
tics and  space,  have  nevertheless  shown  that 
there  does  exist  a  strong  continuing  core  of 
important  support  for  research  .tnd  devel- 
opment i:i  both  these  fields. 

Another  element  of  strength  is  that  the 
U  S  can  now  count  on  a  facilities  base  in  the 
NASA  complex  valued  at  .,ver  lour  billion 
do'lars  and  a  know-how  m  industry  and  a 
competence  in  science  that  can  be  put  to 
work  aeain  when  the  time  comes.  We  now 
have  a  inanaeement  compet,ence  m  l..rge  sc.^le 
space  development  that  can  restore  tnese 
usseto  to  operational  status  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency. 

In  the  Executive  Branch,  the  NASA  budget 
that  was  approved  for  FY  1969.  while  reduced 
below  previous  vears.  provided  support  for 
the  essential  features  of  a  =^trong  and  con- 
tinuing program.  The  amount  was  $4,370,000^ 
The  President,  in  submitting  this  budget 
made  it  clear,  as  he  had  when  he  agreed  to 
the  FY  1968  reductions  made  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  last  year  that  he 
was  dome  so  reluctantly,  that  he  still  be- 
lieved strongly  in  the  need  for  a  more  vig- 
orous program  In  aeronautics  and  space,  and 
that  his  actions  v»--re  based  entirely  on  the 
over-riding  financial  necessities  related  to 
passage  of  the  tax  bUl  and  to  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation.. 
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In  the  IcBtisI.^tr.e  Branch,  the  Senate  wi;! 
conslrter  r>iir  FY  1969  budget  this  week  Re- 
ductions .'f  »:16J  million  have  alreid;.  fieen 
m.ide  and  the  President  hi\s  accepted  these, 
as  he  did  those  of  FY  1^68  These  actions 
bring  NASA  down  to  the  »4  bU'.lon  level  At 
this  point  tnere  seems  to  be  resistance  to 
further  reductions  and  a  feeling  that  we 
sh'-'Uld  b-  permitted  to  move  ahead  wltli  as 
effective  a  program  as  possible  at  this  $4 
billion  level  I  believe  that  this  view  will  pre- 
vail as  Congress  takes  the  final  major  actions 
on  our  budget  this  year 

When  one  considers  the  whole  array  of 
problems  now  fa'-lng  the  Congress  and  the 
nation,  and  the  fact  that  .-xll  national  pro- 
grams, need?  p.nd  priorities  .\re  being  ad- 
justed I  think  r  is  slgnlftcant  that  the  Con- 
gre'!S  U  ftandlng  firm  at  the  $4  billion  level 
for  the  NASA  1969  budge;  I  think  it  shows 
a  recognit.on  of  the  necessity  for  the  country 
to  stay  In  business  In  aeronautics  and  space 
research  Senator  Allott  may  have  more  to 
sav  on  this 

Among  thoughtful  people  In  the  country 
at  large.  I  do  not  find  that  public  support  for 
the   spac»>   progtram   is   declining    Rather   we 
are  in   a  period   m   which   niaay   have  been 
forced  hj  events  to  focus  on   other  serious 
needs  ar.d  problems  to  a  greater  degree  than 
In  the  Oiist    The  problems  of  how  we  stand 
In     the    world,     including    our    poeltlon    In 
Southeast  Asia,   and   the   problems   faced   by 
our  cities,  have  been  with  <is  for  many  years, 
but    It    was    not    until    the«ie    approached    or 
passed  major  points  of  crisis  that  there  was 
a     general     recognition     that    they    demand 
major  commitments  of  resources  and  atten- 
tion on  a  continuous  basis  over  a  long  period 
of   years    We   In   space   have   seen    the   same 
thing     happen     with     Sputnik      and     with 
Gagarin    This  phenomenon  has  been  called 
■■government    by   crisis'.   The   resu!*-    Is   that 
many  people  who  In  the  years  following  19*51 
ascribed    to    the   space    program    a    separate. 
special,  top  prlorltv  status  are  now  reallzliit; 
as  the  national  leadership  In  the  space  pro- 
gram   has    understood    all    along,    that    the 
space  program,  must  be  regarded  as  only  one 
of  a   number  of  essential    activities  of   high 
prlorltv   to   which   the  country  must  devote 
substantial   resources    In   my   opinion,   what 
may  appear  to  some  to  be  a  decline  In  pub- 
lic support   for  the  space  program  Is  not  a 
changed  attitude,  but  Is  a  reflection  of  a  new 
awareness   of   other    high    priority    problems 
and  requirements.  This  may  well  lead  on  to 
the    recognition    that    many    of    the    other 
newly-seen  problems  can  only  be  approached 
and  actions  to  solve  them  taken  within  the 
framework    of    NASA's    experience    with    the 
organization  of  large  scale  scientific  and  en- 
gineering  efforts    The   investments   made   in 
N.ASA  mav  well  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
Investments  we  will   have  to  make  In  these 
other  fli?lds 

Let  me  make  It  '-erv  clear  that  NASA  Is 
still  ven,-  much  In  business,  and  It  will  stay 
In  business  We  a-e  acceottng  rhe  challenge 
of  the  time  and  will  continue  a  harcl-hlttlng. 
technically  sound  program  aimed  at  the  most 
important  objectives  of  tJie  future  At  the 
same  time  that  we  are  making  the  necessary 
Internal  adjustments,  we  will  also  make  every 
effort  to  precare  for  the  longer  term  future. 
Perhaps,  now  we  should  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  things  we  will  be  doing  In  the 
nex':  fAelve  months. 

The  .ApoUo  program  is  moving  forward 
toward  the  first  manned  flight.  Apollo  7,  this 
far.  We  ar»  confident  that  the  vibration  and 
other  problems  encountered  on  the  second 
Saturn  V  test  fflght  last  spring  will  be  solved 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to  fly  men  on  fhe 
third  Saturn  V  With  success  In  these  two 
flights  we  will  proceed  down  the  home 
stretch  toward  the  end  of  the  decade  with  a 
series  of  .S;i-urn  V  fllghtB  that  should  enable 
us  to  attem.Tt  the  first  manned  lunar  land- 
ing mission  by  December  of  1969. 

In    space   sciences,    we    anticipate   exciting 
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additions  t^>  our  knowledge  of  new  elements 
and  regions  Lif  the  universe  from  the  Radio 
Astronomy  Explorer  satellite  launched  on  the 
4th  of  July,  and  also  from  the  Orbiting  .As- 
tronomical Observiitury  to  be  launched  this 
fall  In  both  cises  we  will  be  making  f'>r  the 
first  time  exl*'nded  astronomical  observti- 
tlons  in  regions  of  the  electromagnetic  spec- 
trum which  cannot  be  effectlvel>  made  from 
the  earth  Tills  Is  scientific  exploration  of  the 
universe  lii  a  nianner  uniquely  possible  in 
the  space  program  It  is  man  reaching  out  by 
means  of  rocketry  to  learn  much  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  see.  and  measure,  and  use  in 
all  his  past  history 

In  our  steady  progress  toward  connecting 
such  new  knowledge  to  practical  use.  we  will 
shortly  be  luunchtiig  the  Applications  Tech- 
nology Satellite  Unlike  its  pretlecessurs  in 
this  serle.>.  thi  -■•atelllte  will  be  stabilized  by 
gravity  gradient  devices  Like  the  others  m 
this  series,  it  will  carry  advanced  experiments 
for  improving  communications,  meteorologi- 
cal, and  spacecraft  technology 

Last  Jtine,  the  Nimbus  B  meteorological 
satellite  had  to  be  destroyed  because  of  a 
launch  vehicle  malfunction  TiUs  was  a  stern 
renunder  of  the  small  margin  between  fuil- 
ure  .lud  success  m  the  use  of  rockets.  Be- 
cause of  the  importtoice  of  the  experiments 
that  were  [tc«stroved  and  because  there  would 
be  a  i?ap  of  ahnoil  two  years  In  our  advanced 
meteorolf)glcal  program  we  liave  decided  to 
repeat  the  Nimbus  B  mission  in  the  spring 
of  1969 

In  our  continuing  planetary  progiiun.  we 
will  be  launching  two  fly-by  missions  to 
Mars  In  the  tirst  part  of  1969  Hopefully, 
these  will  :ichieve  the  kind  of  succees  we  had 
with  Mariner  IV  In  1965  and  give  us  valuable 
cloee-up  looks  at  this  planet  These  1969 
aights  are  now  largely  i^ald  for  and  are  the 
next  steps  In  a  program  for  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  planet.s  Even  at  our  re- 
duced levels.  I  l>elleve  we  '-an  follow  the 
1969  missions  with  two  orblter  missions  In 
1971.  but  will  probably  have  to  ptetpone  for 
another  year  the  start  of  work  on  the  two 
Titan -launched  orlbter  and  lander  missions 
which  we  had  hoped  to  flv  In  1973. 

Tlie  examples  I  have  cited  will  show  that 
NASA  will  still  be  m  business  in  FY  1969. 
But  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  emphasize 
that  the  missions  we  will  l>e  living  -xeie  ini- 
tiated three  or  more  years  ago  We  are  ap- 
proaching the  end  of  our  approved  tlUht 
programs  The  number  of  new  projects 
started  e»ich  year  has  sharply  dwindled  since 
1966  and  we  will  soon  see  years  no  bv  when 
we  -viU  have  the  very  few  flights  We  may 
see  a  gap  of  2  ye^rs  in  our  manned  flight 
program  .titer  the  landing  on  the  moon,  .uid 
a  second  gap.  eciually  long,  after  the  Saturn 
I  Workshop. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  decisions 
ahead  He  In  the  Held  of  large  launch  ve- 
hicles Can  we  gap  production  of  the  Saturn 
V  rir  will  we  ha\e  to  tenninate  it'  We  and 
the  DOD  are  looking  carefully  at  the  entire 
national  launch  vehicle  program  to  make 
sure  that  both  NASA  ajid  Defense  essential 
needs  can  be  met  This  includes  re-examina- 
tlon  of  ways  in  which  NASA  can  titillate  the 
TltJin  III  :n  b<:th  unmanned  and  manned 
programs  of  the  future  We  are  also  exam- 
ining all  factors  Involved  In  the  develop- 
ment L'f  new  ivnd  less  ^  ostly  launch  ^ehiciee. 
We  win  undoubtedly  have  to  consider  wheth- 
er large  .aunch  vehicles  like  the  Saturn  IB 
and  the  Saturn  V  have  served  their  purpose 
and  to  take  as  a  major  task  for  the  next 
period  the  development  of  a  simpler  and 
lees  costly  launch  vehicle  for  repetitive  tise. 
In  theee  considerations  we  will  have  to  bal- 
ance the  funding  requirements  for  spacecraft 
to  tly  on  the  large  booKters  we  will  have  In 
storage  against  the  Initial  cost  of  developing 
nerw  launch  vehicle  systems  that  will  be  more 
economical  m  the  long  r\in 

Most  im[x>ruuu  of  all.  In  this  period  we 
will    have   to   establish   as  clearly  as  we  can 
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the  facts  and  assumptions  vii  which  our 
executive  and  legislative  leaders  tan  i»\sr 
decisions  .is  to  the  futvire  coLir.-,e  the  pri  lt  iin 
should  lake  In  each  niaj^  r  area  of  both  aero- 
nautics .ind  space  I  believe  we  mu.^t  novr 
think  nor  in  terms  of  commitments  lo  par- 
ticular .icconipllshments  by  particular  dates. 
but  of  so  structuring  our  plans  and  pro- 
grams that  we  ciin  make  steady  and  ^ure 
progress  toward  important  goals  at  mtes 
that  can  ix'  .idjusted  to  the  level  oi  budg- 
etary support  that  can  be  provided.  This  is 
not  the  most  economical  approach;  we  cuuld 
accomplish  any  specl.'lc  goal  more  economi- 
cally If  It  were  possible  to  have  a  commitment 
to  support  a  specific  objective  and  a  specific 
schedule.  But  m  the  present  national  situa- 
tion It  Is  not  reasonable  to  expect  conuiilt- 
ments  of  this  type.  It  is  reasonable  and  es- 
sential that  our  ttJial  priigrMm  receUc  .  ou- 
tlnulng  support  .it  an  adequate  level.  And  it 
Is  reasonable  for  the  Congress  and  the  public 
to  expect  us.  with  such  supjKtrt.  to  be  able 
to  plan  and  conduct  an  effective  program 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  accomplish  sig- 
nificant objectives 

In  a  period  of  relatively  low  flight  ac- 
tivity It  Is  especially  important  ll.at  we 
continue  a  broad  program  of  advanced  re- 
search to  provide  the  technology  requ.rcd 
to  support  the  programs  that  will  l)e  re- 
quire<l  to  meet  future  national  need.s  ;a 
aeronautics  and  space.  I  believe  that  there 
Is  a  need  to  reconsider  our  nati.nal  policies 
as  they  affect  the  research  and  educa'i mal 
activities  of  universities.  As  one  aspect  vt 
this,  the  policy  of  recent  years  that  .i  :- 
versity  programs  of  agencies  like  ".A>.\ 
could  be  reduced  In  the  expectati.  i  cf 
equivalent  or  Increased  support  frt'in  ■  tiier 
sources  has  not  yet  \  lelded  the  needo;!  re- 
sults. NASALS  programs  nlth  univor.":t;es 
have  Ijeen  broad  and  varied  In  nature  and 
hT.e  in  sum  represented  .i  series  of  impor- 
t.int  expi^riments  in  i,overnment-uni\(  :.sity 
and  goveriiment-sclentlfic  communltv  '.l.i- 
tionshlps.  I  believe  careful  as.=essment  i  :  'i.e 
results  of  these  experiments  will  show  ihe 
merit  of  continuing  m  the  years  'lead 
the  important  elements  of  this  kind  of  It  ;ad 
piw^ram  of  interactions  between  the  .ini- 
versitles  and  NASA 

It  Is  my  hope  that  In  the  sessions  to  i  me 
this  symposium  will  help  us  all  place  m 
perspective  the  necessary  elements  of  .u- 
ture  aeronautics  and  space  research  and  cie- 
'.  elopment  program 

Let  me  emphasize  our  final  thought  I  do 
not  regard  the  space  program  as  competi- 
tive -A-lth  wther  national  needs  or  endcavnrs. 
Tlie  space  program  has  important  roles  to 
plav  In  the  aiTairs  of  our  nation.  We  m 
NASA  In  my  view,  have  a  dual  responsibility. 
We  must  make  clear  and  speak  out  strcnely 
for  the  needs  of  the  nation  In  aeronautics 
and  space  We  must  also  do  all  we  can  to 
take  our  share  of  the  responsibility  for  he 
totality  of  the  problems  which  our  nation 
faces. 

These  are  difficult  and  challenging  times 
I  'A-ant  you  co  Vinow  that  we  m  N.ASA  ■.viU 
i.)iitlnue  to  give  these  problems  our  best 
c:r  .rts. 
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HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF  MONT.^^'.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF'- 

Fnday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  OLSEN  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  each  Congress.  I  summarize  m.y  lep;-- 
laf.ve  activities  for  the  purpose  of  keti- 
iriK  my  constituents  advi.sed  of  my  vc- 
ing  record.  As  we  will  recess  this  secoi.d 
day  of  August  1968.  and  reconvene  at  a 


latter  date  this  fall,  this  report  will  not 
be  a  complete  report  for  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress.  However,  this 
"report  will  cover  most  of  the  legislation 
that  I  am  certain  will  be  of  interest  to 
mv  constituents  of  the  First  Congression- 
al District  of  Montana.  The  report  fol- 
lows: 

Report  on  the  90th  Congress 


Bins     SPONSORED     OR     COSPONSORED     BY     OLSEN 
WHICH    HAVE    BECOME    LAW 

H  R  5086  Amends  Social  Security  Act  to 
•nclude  prescribed  drugs  among  Items  and 
MTvices  covered  under  medical  insurance 
program  for  the  aged. 

H  H  H502  Increases  the  amount  or 
monthly  social  security  benefits,  raises  the 
wire  b.ise,  provides  cost-of-Uvlng  Increases, 
liicreixses  benefits  payable  to  widows,  elimi- 
nates retirement  test,  provides  for  contribu- 
tions to  social  security  trust  funds  from 
general  revenues,  and  otherwise  extends  and 
improves  the  old  age,  survivors,  and  dlsabll- 
Itv  insurance  svstem. 

HH  3383  Reclassifies  certain  key  posi- 
tions and  increases  salaries  in  the  postal 
field  service. 

HH  7345  Provides  land  value  compensa- 
tion to  the  Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

H  R  10010  Provides  additional  free  letter 
mail  and  air  transportation  mailing  privi- 
leges for  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  danger  zones. 

i:  ]>.  JPol  Establishes  Redwood  National 
p,,rK  in  Califcrnla. 

H  R  14846  Resulates  and  restricts  mali- 
ine  .f  master  keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition 
switches. 

H  R  7978  Represents  the  largest  rate  in- 
cre  .-e  ever  for  -junk  mall." 

H  J.  Res.  1363  Creating  a  Joint  Committee 
to  Investigate  Crime. 

H  Con  Res.  705  Assists  veterans  of  the 
^rn.ed  Forces  who  have  served  In  Vietnam 
.ind  >  ther  danger  zones  in  obtaining  suitable 
einployment. 

EltlS     sroN.SORED     OR     COSPONSORED     BY     OLSEN 
VHICH    HAVE    PASSED    THE    HOT7SE 

HR  13780  Provides  for  sale  or  exchange 
of  isolated  tr.icts  of  tribal  lands  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation. 

HR.  16460  Amends  the  V'ocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963. 

BlLls    SPONSORED    on     i.  O-SPONSORED    BY    OLSEN 
::OW   lENDING  LEFORE  HOVSE  COMMITTEES 

HR.2124  Authorizes  appropriation  of 
funds  for  construction,  reconstruction  and 
improvement   t'l   AUiska  Highway. 

HR  2121  Amends  Grain  Standards  Act  lo 
permit  the  inspection  cf  certain  grain  on 
the  iia.M.s  of  submitted  sample.^. 

HR  12833  Authorli-es  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct  the  Jefferson-Whitehall 
unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
iRcicnle  Dam  < . 

HR.  15695  Agriculture  Bargaining  Act  of 
1968. 

H  R  16547  Designates  a  portion  of  the  Gal- 
latin National  Forest  as  Spanish  Peaks  Wil- 
derness. 

HR  16548  Designates  the  lake  formed  by 
the  'Aaters  impounded  by  Llbby  Dam  as 
■  I  ake  Koocanusa". 

H  R  15398  Amends  National  School  Lunch 
Act  'o  strengthen  and  expand  food  programs 
f.r  <  hildren. 

H  R.  16939  Provides  ?6  Billion  in  federal 
assistance  to  secondary  and  elementary  edu- 
cation. Including  teachers'  salaries,  WITH- 
OUT federal  control. 

H  R  16584  Establishes  a  strategic  reserve 
ci  agricultural  products. 

HR.  15799  Provides  a  fair  and  random  sys- 
tem for  the  military  draft,  provides  fair 
and  equal  deferment  policies,  and  authorl- 
'ies  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  a 
volunteer  army. 
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HR.  16329  Provides  ior  the  regulation  ol 
political  activities  of  public  employees.  (Re- 
vises the  Hatch  Act.  i 

HR.  16524  To  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  postmasters  on  a  merit  system.  (Removes 
appointments  from  politics) . 

HR.  16811  To  permit  a  State  to  increase 
the  mileage  of  its  Federal-aid  primary  system 
when  provision  is  made  for  the  completion 
and  maintenance  of  75  percentum  thereof. 
H.R.  16910  To  amend  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1950  relating  to  Libby  Dam.  Montana. 
(Railroad  workers  mileage  adjustment  bill). 
H.R.  17413  To  authorize  the  addition  of 
certain  Federal  reclamation  projects  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  to  participate  in  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Columbia  River  power  sys- 
tem, and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  17723.  To  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  for  the  purposes  uf 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1969,  June  30.  1970, 
June  30,  1971,  and  June  :!0,  1972,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.R.  17748.  To  authori.-te  the  .secretary  of 
Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  .'-afe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  working 
men  and  women,  to  assist  and  encourage  the 
States  to  participate  in  etiorts  to  assure  .^uch 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  re.'^earch. 
information,  education,  and  training  in  the 
field  of  occupational  .sifety  and  l.enlth:  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  18767.  To  reqtiire  ConHrevsioiinl  ap- 
proval before  a  liccn.'ie  may  he  granted  for 
the  construction  cf  any  facility  for  the  com- 
mercial generation  of  electricity  from  nu- 
clear energy. 

H.R.  18846.  To  license  the  export  of  .-^oft- 
wood  logs  from  Federal  lands,  i  Particularly 
seeks  to  restrict  sale  of  logs  to  Japanese 
mills) . 

H.R.  18897.  To  amend  title  5.  United  St;itps 
Code,  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  suttistics 
with  respect  to  the  incidence  of  crime  and 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Crime  Statistics  Center,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MAJOR  "SCOOPS"  NOT  ENOUGH 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOCTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time,   I  have  had  occasion  to 
recommend  to  the  Senate  various  arti- 
cles written  by  Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  Tactics  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Hunter  has  a  unique  approach 
to  journalism  in  that  he  is  not  only  in- 
terested   in    uncovering    stories    which 
have  been  ignored  by  the  press  general- 
ly, but  also  in  that  he  analyzes  the  rea- 
sons why  these  stories  have  been  ignored. 
Mr.  Hunter  has  been  a  special  consul- 
tant to  various  committees  of  Congress 
as  an  acknowledged  expert  in  propagan- 
da warfare,   and  he   has  an   unusually 
sensitive  approach  and  understanding  of 
these  matters. 

In  the  current  issue  of  Tactics,  Mr. 
Hunter  discusses  the  case  of  the  colum- 
nist Paul  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  needs  no  in- 
troduction, since  for  years  his  columns 
have  appeared  regularly  in  the  pages  of 
over  175  newspapers.  He  is  one  of  the 
hardest  working  columnists  I  know,  in 
a  field  where  hard  work  is  the  indispen- 
sable minimum.  His  dogged  approach  to 
searching  out  news  and  the  news  behind 
the  news  has  paid  off  in  his  career,  for 
he  has  published  many  major  scoops  on 
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some  of   the  most  important  events  in 
current  histoiy.  However,  it  seems  that 
he  has  been  too  persistent,  too  honest, 
and  too  courageous  in  his  exposures.  Aft- 
er a  change  of  ownership,  his  syndicate 
apparently  decided  that  Mr.  Scotfs  best 
accomplishments  were  not  needed.  First 
they   tried   to  censor  significant  items. 
Then,  after  more  than  a  decade  of  his 
being  in  the  first  rank  of  Washington 
newspapermen,  his  column  was  dropped. 
Not  surprisingly,  however,  Mr.  Scott  is 
now  syndicating  his  own  work  and  is  at- 
tracting an  unusual  amount  of  interest 
and  support.  The  story  of  his  career  and 
his  current  situation  is  discussed  by  Ed- 
ward Hunter  in  the  June  20  issue  of  Tac- 
tics, and  I  recommend  it  to  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  article,  entitled  'Major 
Scoops'  Not  Enough,"  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExPFRiFNcr  oP  A  CouRACFors  Coi.tmnist: 
Major  ■'Scoop,';"  Not  Enot'ch 
Paul  Scott,  as  a  columnist,  successfully 
l:)roke  through  the  hush-hush  on  Moscow's 
rre.Uion  of  a  nuclear  arsenal  against  the 
United  States  in  Cuba  He  was  lir.=t  to  dis- 
close the  red  bugging  of  our  Mos.cow  em- 
bassy, rhese  are  but  two  of  an  electrifying 
number  of  old-fashioned  ncwspiper  ■> coops" 
he  put  into  the  column,  that  appeared  in 
more  than  175  papers  ..round  the  country. 
One  might  expect,  therefore,  that  he  has 
been  the  recipient  of  a  roomful  of  awards 
.ind  an  upward  .'.piraling  income  The  ..ppo- 
site  is  the  case  He  has  been  dropped  by  lils 
syndicate.  He  now  is  writing  the  ■.  olumn. 
distributing  it.  too.  with  hi::  wife  as  .  ecre- 
t.irv,  while  she  handles  five  children,  includ- 
ing a  uaut-hter  about  to  in.irry.  The  column 
now  appears  under  his  own  naine  alone 

This  upsKie-down  .-tate  iT  irfTairs  makes 
this  case  study  of  Paul  Scott,  an  indomitable 
newshawk  .ind  a  pithy  -vvr.ter,  an  appropriate 
subject  for  T.ACTICS.  Why  does  Paul  .Scotfs 
column  not  :;ppcar  m  one  of  the  ma.lor  New 
York  or  W.is.'iinttton  newspapers,  for  ex- 
ample? Surely  he  has  all  the  professional 
qualifications'.  The  reason  is  shiiple.  He  is 
dlttglng  out  important  news  at  a  time  when 
tho"rommunists  are  engaged  in  a  con.spiracy 
to  destroy  the  United  States,  and  his  jour- 
nalistic ethics  does  not  allow  I'.lm  to  go 
r.long  with  the  current  hush-hush  on  it  in 
most  of  the  press.  Some  day,  maybe,  a  psy- 
chiatrist will  analyze  this  situation. 


HIS    ROLE     IN-     THE    CITBAN     MISSILE    CRISIS 

The  book.  The  Missile  Crisis."  by  Ell  Abel. 
NT3C  corre.spondent  then  covering  the  State 
Department,  says  the  President  told  press 
secretary  Pierre  .Salinger  ■'to  say  there  was 
■nothing  to^  "  rumors  ■■about  troop  move- 
ments In  the  direction  of  Florida.  .  .  The 
Pent-teon.  lending  off  queries  later  In  the  day 
about  a  published  report  by  Paul  Scott  and 
Rooert  .-^,  Allen  about  ml-ssiles  in  Cuba,  took 
the  occasion  to  Lssue  a  two-in-one  denial.  It 
said  the  government  had  ■no  information  in- 
dictating  the  presence  of  offensive  weapons 
m  Cuba.'  ,-,ddir.g  that  no  ;  lert  !iad  been 
ordered  or  any  emergency  measures'  set  in 
motion  against  Cuba.  The  alert,  m  fact,  had 
iust  been  ordered." 

Actualjv.  this  contained  three  f,.lsenoods. 
not  two  The  third  was  subtle,  m  line  v.'lth 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  unilateral  dis- 
armament intrigue.  The  Administration 
merely  applied  the  term,  "defensive."  to  the 
communist  missiles,  and  on  this  misleading 
basis,  told  the  same  lie  to  the  American  peo- 
ple as  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  had 
told  John  F    Kennedy,  This  policy  of  cover- 
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ing  up  for  the  Soviet  Onion  conUnuea  to  thla 
day,  now  extended  to  Uie  KrenUln's  strategy- 
for  a  nuclear  attack  against  the  Unlt«d  States 
from  submarines  that  can  come  up  cloaer  to 
their  tajrgeta  than  la  Red  Cuba  Such  news 
exploiu  aa  Paul  Scott's  could  save  the  United 
States 

The  book.  With  Kennedy  "  by  Pierre 
Salinger,  more  picturesquely  report*  i  pages 
250  to  252 1  "It  WAS  dark  and  a  light  rain 
waa  falling  when  Air  Force  One  landed  At 
O'Hare  International  Airport  In  Chicago  De- 
spite his  successes  of  the  day— and  It  w;is  vital 
that  he  increase  his  Congressional  majorltle.i 
in  the  approaching  election— JPK  was  gl.ximy 
as  we  drove  from  OHare  to  our  hotel,  the 
Sheraton-Blackstone  An  antl-Castro  picket 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  carrying  a  3lgn  Less 
Proflle^More  Courage.'  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove his  mood. 

STAT*    DEPARrMlNT    GOT    TIP    ',s    SCOTT  S    3TuRY 

I  wasn  t  In  my  suite  more  than  a  minute 
before  I  had  .a  ca.l  from  Washington  It  was 
Richard  Phillips,  second  ui  command  ui  Bob 
Manning  In  the  State  r>p«rtment  Public  Af- 
fairs Bureau  He  said  the  President  should  be 
told  that  Rooert  3  Allen  and  Paul  Scott  were 
soon  to  go  out  with  a  sUiry  that  we  were  pre- 
paring -i)  invade  Cuoa  '  The  President,  when 
informed:  instructed  Kenneth  P  O'Donnell. 
an  .laslstant  Yuu  -a.l  McNamara  and  tell 
him  to  5Waii?hten    •vr  Allen  .md  Scott  ' 

O'Donnell  v.ld  Salinger  later.  The  Presi- 
dent may  have  to  develop  a  c<.ld  30mewh(>re 
along  the  line  tomorrow  K  he  does,  we'll  .-an- 
cel  out  the  rest  of  Uie  trip  and  head  back  to 
Washington  '  The  President  ^impllfled  i  page 
252  I  Salinger's  task  by  improvising  a  medical 
bu"iletin  'He  took  out  a  piece  of  Sheraton- 
Blackstone  stationery  and  wrote  '99  2  de- 
grees temperature  Upper  respiratory  infec- 
tion Docti-.r  says  he  should  return  to  Wash- 
ington ■  " 

Thus  glibly  was  the  American  nation  news- 
managed  successfully  to  vote  a  desired  way 
and  for  the  secret  deal  by  which  we  promised. 
treaty-Uke.  U)  prevent  outside  attack  upon 
Castro  This  was  oarticularly  callous  because 
not  long  befjre.  President  Kennedy  had  rode 
i  white  auto,  like  a  white  charger,  into  a 
stadium  in  Florida  where  he  promised  to 
hand  the  flag  nf  a  liberated  Cuba  to  Ita  free- 
dom flghters  Who  had  been  so  pathetically 
defeated  a:  the  Bay  of  Ptgs 

Scotts  breakthrough  that  sent  Kennedy 
scurrying  back  to  the  White  House  had  his- 
toric 'importance  to  us  that  hardly  can  be 
doubted  The  building  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
could  have  been  prevented,  we  now  know.  If 
our  press  had  forced  Kennedy  to  act  In  time 
If  the  story  about  Cuba  had  been  delayed 
oniy  a  short  time,  so  Kennedy  could  have 
completed  his  political  tour  convemently.  the 
Kremlin  would  have  had  its  miaalles  In  place. 
pointing  upwards,  too  late  for  us  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  fait  accompli  P'aul  Scott 
came  out  with  what  he  had  while  the  em- 
placements still  were  being  completed  His 
story  about  "Soviet  arming  of  Cuba'"  relerred 
to  big  bombers  "now  be.ng  assembled, '  -idd- 
ing  "They  have  long  been  clasaifled  bv  the 
U  S  and  NATO  as  'oBenalve  type  weapons 
He  smoked  Jut  'he  essential  facts 

He  anticipated  the  Tet  offensive  In  Viet 
Nam  m  one  column  "Aren't  you  getting  aw- 
fu.ly  strong."  the  syndicate  representative 
admonished  him.  Finally  he  received  orders 
He  was  to  stop  this  focus  on  communliwn 
Th.s  brought  on  the  definitive  break  An 
editor  who  inquired  what  had  happened  was 
m firmed  by  the  syndicate  that  Scott  had 
■{one  a.l  out  against  communism"  and  that 
this  "was  detrimental  to  the  column  "' 

HJS    "SCOOP"  ON  THE  TET  OfTTNSrVI 

The  damage  inflicted  upon  the  nation  by 
the  harassment  and  suppression  of  column- 
ists and  other  writers  who  have  achieved  a 
remarkable  record  for  accuracy  and  Judgment 
Ls  incalculable  The  public  is  deprived  of  baaic 
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material  on  which  to  make  up  Its  mind,  the 
Congreaa  is  deprived  of  essential  background 
•with  which  to  ^-heck  up  on  what  It  is  fed  by 
the  Executive  Offices  that  nowadays  have  to 
proceed  m  the  'one  voice  "  premise  that  came 
in  with  the  Kennedy-J.'hnson  Administra- 
tion, and  a  steady  attrition  of  our  society  Is 
made  convenient  for  the  enemy  by  default 

Paul  Scott's  i-olumn  scheduled  for  last  Jan 
5  la  an  Instance  How  tragically  we  were 
caught  off  base  by  the  Fet  offensive'  But  here 
Is  what  this  column  contained 

A  dlplomatlc-mllltary-pn>paganda  offen- 
sive similar  to  the  one  that  led  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  pro-American  government  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnn  Diem  In  1963  Is  being 
launched  by  Hanoi  against  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu's  government  a  three-pronged  .is- 

sault  against  Thleu  will  begin  early  in  Feb- 
ruary Already  additional  North  Viet- 
namese divisions  .ire  being  sent  .-iouth  to  put 
new  pressure  on  U  S  tri>ops  and  keep  them 
occupied  so  Viet  Cong  guerrlllns  can  concen- 
trate their  assault  on  the  cities  A  step-up  of 
rocket  Are  and  mortar  attacks  against  Soutli 
Vietnamese  government  facilities  and  U  3  air 
and  supply  bases  is  also  expected  in  the  com- 
ing months  The  terror  campaign  will  be 
closely  linked  with  a  worldwide  propaganda 
drive 

How  more  accurately  could  an  article  call 
the  turn  on  such  a  development '•  American 
intelligence  had  all  of  this,  but  apparently 
the  use  of  Intelllgeme  nowadays  must  acccTd 
with  the  one  voice  p<Jllcy "  too.  as  well  as 
speeches  and  at.itements  by  Pentiigon  gen- 
erals and  others  who  are  knowledgeable.  The 
press  gradually  Is  being  brought  Into  the 
same  one  voice"  franifwurk,  too,  so  far  as 
pressure   can  iiccompllsh   It. 

FIGURATIVE      "MURDER"    OF    A    GOOD 
I  oRRESPmSUENT 

This  wr.ter  was  sitting  In  the  offlces  of  the 
Senate  press  gallery  i  short  time  ago.  chal- 
•ing  with  Wlllard  Edwards,  the  outstanding 
reporter  and  i?t)lumnlst  of  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, when  Paul  Scott  passed  by  Pointing  to 
him.  Edwards  remarked.  There  goes  a  good 
columnist  who  Is  being  murdered  ""  He  was 
speaking  tlguratlvely,  of  course  How  many  of 
his  papers  will  stand  by  him  during  the 
switch  from  his  old  syndicate  to  his  own 
efforts,  temporarily  anyway,  to  handle  the 
voluminous  amount  of  clerical  work  Involved, 
only  time  will  tell.  But  this  much  Is  sure. 
Those  who  do  run  his  .olumn  will  be  re- 
warded by  hlgh-iKJWered  "excluslves  '  and 
'"scoops"  produced  by  a  real  professional 

Just  before  the  break,  one  of  hl^  columns 
Just  was  not  sent  out.  He  had  made  a  fast 
trip  to  South  Africa  to  obtain  his  own  im- 
pression of  that  controversial  area  The  col- 
umn that  was  spiked  (Journalistic  language 
for  a  story  that  isn't  used  i  told  if  a  Soviet 
espionage  base  In  that  area  against  the 
United  States  The  excuse  given  him  for  not 
sending  it  out  was  that  he  was  back  In  the 
United  States,  ind  .so  should  no  longer  write 
any  articles  which  had  a  foreign  country  as 
Its  locale  Obviously,  this  was  only  an  excuse 
for  suppre.sslng  It 

Paul  Scott  is  known  In  the  press  commu- 
nity In  the  national  I'apltal  as  an  indefati- 
gable worker  who  prefers  t<j  dig  out  the  news 
rather  than  trust  to  handouts  He,  therefore. 
hAs  the  fe«r  .is  well  as  the  respect  of  news 
sources  Although  he  has  been  writing  under 
a  byline  for  many  years,  'reatlng  delicate  and 
hot  Issues,  he  has  never  been  involved  in  any 
serious  complaint  or  libel  case,  for  Instance. 
Official  spokesmen  have  been  upset  over  his 
revelations,  but  that  Is  to  his  credit. 

His  column  now  is  entitled  "The  Scott  Re- 
port. '  distributed  under  the  name  of  the 
Washington  News-Intelligence  Syndicate, 
7508  Blmhurst  St,  SE,  Washington.  DC. 
20028  The  news  sources  he  has  developed 
over  a  period  of  20  years  or  so  In  the  national 
capital  are  a  resource  that  few  In  Washington 
can  equal 
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THE  NATIONAL  EYE  INSTm'TK  A 
VITAL.  STEP  TOWARD  BLINUNF:SS 
PREVENTION 


HON.  FRANK  NORTON 

OF    NrW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  K- 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uti .'.e- 
heartedly  support  H.R.  12843  v.luch 
would  establl.^h  a  National  Eye  In.stituve 
In  the  National  Institutes  of  Heallli 

For  many  years  there  have  been  ;iro- 
grams  to  give  help  to  the  blind  Bii"  lor 
too  long  wo  have  neglected  the  cau-  •  >f 
blindness.  An  Eye  Institute  will  coordi- 
nate research  activities  and  providt-  :he 
initiative  for  possible  cure?. 

Eighty  i>ercent  of  cases  of  visual  m- 
palrment  are  caused  by  disea.ses  :af;;er 
than  accidents.  This  fact  alone  indlr.ue.s 
to  me  that  tliero  is  a  .serious  deflcieii  v  m 
our  present  programs  to  prevent  ,:A 
treat  blindness  and  blinding  disea.-' 

For  3  years  I  iiave  been  urgins  lei;:  ia- 
tion  to  establish  a  National  E>'e  In.«ti!i;te 
I  have  had  strong  support  from  ir.'i 
orcanizatioiis  in  my  district  as  the  Hoi'h- 
ester  E^e  Bank  and  the  western  .New- 
York  area  Lion.s  Clubs. 

At  the  present  time,  tlie  leadei.s  iii 
visual  researcli  are  private  groups,  uch 
as  the  Lion.^  International.  Sevuntv-:;ve 
percent  of  the  80  eye  banks  tliroui;:,  ut 
the  United  States  are  operated  by  L.  :..s 
Clubs. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  bury  our 
lieads  in  the  sand.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  responsibility  in  the  ana  of 
visual  research.  The  sight  of  many  tliou- 
.•%ands  of  people  could  be  saved  throuah 
effective  and  progressive  initiative. 

Such  initiative  lias  been  demonsliatrd 
by. my  good  friend  and  constituent,  Peter 
J.  Ruffino.  of  Rochester.  He  underwent 
a  cornea  implant  in  1961.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  actively  striving  for  eye  bank 
pledges. 

He  was  recently  honored  by  the  Roch- 
ester, N.Y  .  Times-Union,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  ne'.vs- 
paper".';  'ribute  to  Mr.  Ruffino,  as  foLo-.vs: 
Times-Union    Salites:    Peter   J     IUkfino 
I  By  Phil  Currlei 

In  1961.  Pfter  J.  Ruffino  received  .i  r.ew 
cornea  for  his  right  eye  In  a  delicate  >pcra- 
tlon  His  .sight  improved  and.  right  tl.en, 
Ruffino  decided  to  help  others  who  face  simi- 
lar eye  problems 

He  set  (or  himself  the  goal  of  signing  .ip 
1.000  persons  who  would  i)ledge  to  doi..ite 
their  eyes,  at  death,  to  the  Eye-Bank  f 
Rochester  Encouraged  by  his  employer, 
(leneral  Dynamlc-s-Electronlcs.  Hufflno  per- 
sonally contacted  hundreds  of  workers  at  ;lie 
plant  as  well  as  people  outside. 

By  June.  1966.  he  had  his  1.000  pledges, 
mostly  from  General  Dynamics  employees 
I  his  two  grandchildren  signed  numbers  •I'S 
and  1,000)  Still  he  dldn"t  stop,  and  he  •  v 
has  nearly  1.100  pledges. 

Rufllno"s  enthusiasm  for  the  project  is 
catching  His  wife,  Stella,  occasionally  "re- 
cruits'" for  him.  and  so  do  his  friends  at  t!;e 
plant.  Persons  often  seek  him  out  with 
signed   "donor""  cards. 

IXirlng  the  Arab- Israeli  war  last  year,  Ruf- 
fino arranged  to  have  a  pair  of  eyes  sent  l.^r 
wounded  soldiers  In  Israel,  with  a  promise  '  i 
more  to  come  If  needed.  He  first  suggested  'o 
the  secretary  of  the  International  Eye  Fou:.- 
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dation  that  eyes  be  provided  for  U.S.  soldlerB 
wounded  in  Vietnam. 

Kves  donated  to  the  Rochester  Eye-Bank 
were  the  first  sent  to  a  special  hospital  out- 
side Saigon,  and  Ruffino  was  later  praised  in 
a  letter  from  Gen    William  Westmoreland. 

Recently  Rufllno  was  among  the  nominees 
for  the  Volunteer  of  the  Year  honor  given  by 
R,H-hester"s  VoUinteer  Bureau  of  the  Council 
of  .six-lal  Agencies. 

I'hrough  all  this,  the  Irondequolt  mans 
(.viu  evesight  has  worsened.  Stricken  by  an 
ev.-  dystrophy,  he  has  lost  all  sight  In  his 
right  eye  despite  eight  correcUve  operations, 
Vi.st.)n  in  his  left  eye  Is  poor.  He  will  retire 

Its  only  a  matter  of  time  before  I'll  be 
bind  "•  says  the  courageous  RufBno.  "But 
•h  it  doeent  mean  I'll  quit  the  Eye-Bank.  If 
I  t:o  blind  today,  Ml  keep  working  bo  other* 
caii  »ee  tomorrow."' 
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rlgh^ta   leaders,    Including   the   Rev.    Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Prom  1900  to  1966,  bullets  have  killed  767,- 
000  people — 269,000  murdered,  360,000  as 
suicides,  138,000  In  firearms  accidents.  Last 
year,  7,700  people  were  victims  of  homicide 
by  flrearms  and  55,000  more  were  the  sub- 
jects of  assault  by  guns. 

Prom  1960  to  1967,  a  total  of  411  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  slain  in  performing 
their  duties.  96%  of  them  by  guns.  Nation- 
ally, 60%  of  all  murders  are  by  firearms. 
Nearly  30%  of  all  homlcldea  by  firearms  are 
committed  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  nor- 
mally considered  "sporting"  weapons. 

The  United  States  honUclde  rate  with 
guns,  per  100,000  populaUon,  Is  seven 
times  that  of  Australia,  Canada  and  Italy. 
It  Is  35  times  that  of  Deiunark,  England  and 
West  Germany. 

How  much  more  bloodletting  will  It  take 
to  demonstrate  the  singular  ability  of  the 
gun  to  kill  and  malm?  How  much  more  of 
this  mindless  national  obelssance  to  flrearms 
win  we  tolerate  before  enacting  meaningful 
controls  on  guns,  and  on  those  who  use 
them? 
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HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN   niE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  to  some 
observers,  the  high  peak  of  public  inter- 
est m  effective  gun-control  legislation 
mav  appear  to  have  passed.  I  can  assure 
Scu.noTs  that  there  Is  widespread  and 
continuing  support  among  the  general 
public  for  the  enactment  of  effective 
truu-control  laws.  The  Nation  is  eagerly 
awaiting  to  see  what  legislation  is  passed 
by  Congress  when  we  return  after  the 
political  conventions. 

This  support  is  reflected  in  newspaper 
editorial  opinion  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  I  should  like  to  quote  from  a 
few  recent  editorials  that  have  come  to 
my  iittentlon  i 

From  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

The  United  States  homicide  rate  with 
f!uns.  per  100,000  population.  Is  seven  times 
that  of  Australia,  Canada  and  Italy.  It  Is  35 
tmv's  that  of  Denmark,  England  and  West 
Germany. 

Prom  the  Houston  Post: 

What  In  the  name  of  conscience  will 
It  t.ike  to  pass  a  truly  effective  gun  control 
law? 

Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  will  finally  move 
the  K-reat  brains  In  the  Capitol  to  take  the 
elementary  action  that  will  help  insure  that 
"law  and  order""  they  all  espouse  so  loudly. 

I  .isk  unanimous  consent  that  these 
and  other  editorials  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Re(  ord.  as  follows: 

From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)    Journal, 
July     24,   1968] 
Thk  GtTN  Record 

rhese  figures  have  been  released  by  the 
Justice  department : 

.\n  estimated  50  to  100  million  flrearms 
are  in  private  hands  In  the  United  States. 
Last  year  4.5  million  were  bought  for  pri- 
vate lise,  an  Increase  of  132%  over  1963.  More 
than  1.2  million  guns  are  being  Imported 
each  year,  or  46%  more  than  In  1963. 

Four  United  States  presidents  have  been 
assassinated  by  gunfire.  So  have  two  mayors, 
two  United  States  senators  and  a  oongrcss- 
man.  So,  since  1963,  have  eight  major  civil 


I  Prom  the  Houston   (Tex.)    Chronicle. 

July  27,   19681 

What  Wn.L  It  Take? 

Last  May  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  majority 
leader  President  Johnson  asked:  "What  in 
the  name  of  conscience  will  it  take  to  pass  a 
truly  effective  gun  control  law?"' 

That's  still  a  valid  question  In  view  of  '.he 
watered-down  version  of  Mr,  Johnson's  gun- 
registration  proposal  the  House  has  Just 
passed.  Ironically,  the  action  came  while  po- 
lice and  National  Guardemen  still  were  pa- 
trolling the  riot  torn  streets  of  Cleveland 
after  armed  snipers  attacked  police  and  set 
off  a  battle  which  left  10  dead  and  18  wound- 
ed. The  rifle  and  carbine  fire  against  police  at 
times  grew  so  Intense  many  thought  auto- 
matic weapons  were  being  used.  Two  of  the 
slain  attackers  were  found  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  cartridge  belts. 

"What  In  the  name  of  conscience  will  It 
take?" 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  July 

26,  1968] 

More  Gun  Coijtrol  Fiascos 

The  actions  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
on  alleged  gun-control  legislation  at  least 
Indicate  that  mall-order  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  win  be  curtailed  somewhat.  And 
that's  all  they  Indicate. 

The  House  bill  has  been  riddled  with  so 
many  exceptions  and  dodges — such  as  $10 
fees  for  "collectors"  who  can  then  buy  all 
the  guns  they  want  anywhere — that  It  Is  all 
but  meaningless.  The  Senate  Committee's 
measure,  stripped  of  all  pretense  at  licensing 
and  registration,  still  must  go  over  another 
committee  hurdle  before  Senate  action,  now 
expected  after  Labor  Day. 

Possibly  the  legislators  in  Washington 
hope  their  volume  of  angry  mall  will  have 
subsided  by  then.  It  is  reported  that  more 
than  a  million  letters  have  been  received, 
most  of  them  demanding  stiff er  legislation. 
On  the  other  side,  however,  Is  the  fearsome 
lobby  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
Its  allies,  including  some  Congressmen,  and 
it  plainly  has  prevailed. 

This  in  spite  of  another  summer  that  has 
already  shown  signs  of  getting  "long  and 
hot"  by  Its  first  manifestations  In  Cleveland 
which  left  10  persons  dead  by  gunfire.  This 
In  spite  of  the  long  and  dishonorable  list 
of  assassinations  of  public  figures.  This  in 
spite  of  all  common  sense  and  decency  in  a 
country  where  rough-tough,  frontier  antics 
have  long  since  gone  down  In  disrepute  ex- 
cept for  this  vestigial  "hang-up"  on  anony- 
mous gun  ownership. 

It  Is  hard  to  say  what  -will  finally  move 
the  great  brains  In  the  Capitol  to  take  the 


elementary  action  that  will  help  insure  that 
"•law  and  order"  they  all  espouse  so  loudly. 
Sooner  or  later  licensing  and  registration 
must  come,  perhaps  when  the  realization 
dawns  that  we  are  the  last  modern.  Indus- 
trialized nation  on  earth  not  to  insist  upon 
it. 

But,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  pamper  the 
NRA  and  It  cohorts,  the  feeblest  of  gestures 
toward  gun  controls  are  In  the  works  and 
we  can  expect  more  thousands  of  Americans 
to  die — by  Intent  or  accident — as  a  result. 
It  is  too  high  a  price. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  July  25.  1968] 
Gcns  Otrr  of  Control 
What  will  It  take  to  arouse  Congress  to 
pass  a  real  gun-control  law?  A  few  hours 
after  the  crack  of  rifle  and  automatic  wea- 
pons fire  had  resounded  over  Cleveland  and 
police  had  fallen  dead  from  sniper  bullets, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee in  Washington  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  weaken  the  gun  bills  If  the  pur- 
pose of  legLslatlon  is  to  Insure  "law-and- 
order,""  how  can  legislators  fall  to  back  up 
the  strongest  possible  controls  that  woxild 
help  to  end  these  deaths  in  the  streeUi'> 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
out  what  can  only  t>e  branded  a  phony  bill. 
Although  there  l.s  a  ban  on  mail-order  sales 
of  long  g^ins  and  a  limitation  on  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  out-of-state  rc-sldenu<;.  the 
crippling  amendments  to  the  bill  in  effect 
say.  "We  really  didn't  mean  It" 

Example  1 :  Any  person  wlio  says  he  Intends 
to  go  into  business  as  a  "dealer"  can  pay 
the  Treasury  Department  SIO  lor  a  license 
and  exempt  himself  from  the  supposed  law, 
then  purchase  lots  of  pun.-; 

Example  2:  Any  person  who  .•■ays  he  is  a 
"collector"  can  pay  a  $10  license  fee  as 
such — and  buy  himself  some  old  Thompson 
submachine  gun.-;,  then  put  them  in  work- 
ing order. 

Example  3:  Worst  of  all.  although  inter- 
state mail-order  sales  of  ammunition  is  for- 
bidden, an  exception  is  allowed  for  rifle 
and  shotgun  ammunition — which  takes  the 
bill  two  steps  backward  because  only  hand- 
gun ammvmition  Is  controlled. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  bill  in  tlUs  form  now 
goes  briefly  to  the  Commerce  Committee, 
where  It  is  possible,  some  of  the  damaging 
amendments  can  be  modified 

Meanwhile,  the  House  yesterday  approved 
Its  version  of  the  same  bill.  v.1th  its  own 
weakening  provisions — enough  of  them  to 
make  National  Rifle  Association  advocates 
say  they  "can  live  with  It."  To  "Which  one 
Congressman  rightly  added.  "Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  can  die  with  It." 


[From  the  Plain  Dealer.  July  22,  1968] 
Irresponsible  Gttn  Control  Action 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  acted 
Irresponslbily  and  has  been  unresponsive  to 
the  public  by  overwhelming  defeating  leg- 
islation to  require  federal  registration  of 
ail  firearms. 

Surely  congressmen  eventually  will  come  to 
their  senses  In  this  matter,  but  we  wonder 
how  many  more  tragic  Incidents  must  occur 
before  they  see  what  a  majority  of  citizens 
long  have  seen — that  the  need  for  more  gun 
control  is  very  real. 

Last  Friday's  House  vote  of  172-68  against 
the  registration  proposal  was  an  unexpected- 
ly severe  blow  to  advocates  of  strong  gun 
control.  It  was  a  tremendous  victory  for 
the  National  Rifle  Association  which  exerts 
an  Influence  disproportionate  to  the  number 
of  its  memt>ers. 

Still  to  be  voted  In  the  House,  probably 
today.  Is  the  question  of  requiring  federal 
licensing  of  all  gun  owmers.  That  proposal, 
nice  the  registration  proposal,  is  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  to  ban 
Interstate  mall  order  sale  of  long  guns 
as  well  as  hand  guns. 
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In  view  '■>{  wnat  happened  Friday  Vo  gun 
reglsuatlon  very  lUUe  if  any  chanc*  U 
seen  for  the  Ucenalng  amendment 

What  remaina  la  orvly  a  hope  for  par- 
age by  the  House  of  the  mall  order  sale  re- 
atrlctlon  That  is  the  least  the  House  can  do 

(From  the  Houston   (Tex  i    Chronicle. 

July   27.    196«i 

A  VitToay  or  Sorts 

The  V  S  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
will  tighten  up  federal  lontrol  of  firearms 
For  this  in  view  of  the  17.000  Americans 
killed  each  year  by  ttre.irm  dccidenrs.  mur- 
ders and  suicides     we  can  be  thanlcful 

If  approved  bv  the  Senate,  the  bill  will 
make  some  major  improvement  in  firearms 
legislation  It  wi;l  expand  the  federal  prohibi- 
tion on  the  mail-order  side  ..f  handguns  Ui 
include  rifles  .»nd  shotguns  It  will  prohibit 
some  over-the-counter  sales  'A  firearms  It 
will  prohibit  the  mall-order  sale  of  most 
handgun  ammunition  It  will  prohibit  the 
sale  of  long  tfuns  and  ammunition  to  persons 
under  18  and  of  handgun.-*  and  ammunition 
t<>  persons  under  21  The  sale  of  firearms  also 
will  be  banned  to  fugitives,  felons,  [wrsons 
indictefl  for  crimes  mental  defectives,  and 
narcotltSMsers   All  this  is  good 

What  is  bad  about  the  bill  are  the  huge 
loopholes  which  have  been  placed  In  It  by 
opp.inents  of  gun  regulations.  For  example 
the  over-the-counter  ban  on  firearms  sales 
will  not  include  persons  from  contiguous 
states  Nor  will  the  ammunltlon-sale  ban  in- 
clude 22  caliber  pistol  shells  nor  any  r.tle  or 
shotgun  ammunition  Thus,  the  legislation 
falls  woefully  short  of  the  need  for  something 
really  effective 

Nor  will  the  over-the-counter  ban  affect 
those  who  sign  affidavits  that  their  firearm 
was  lost,  stolen  or  inoperative  Th.it  s  a  loop- 
hole big  enough  to  drive  a  tank  through 

And  most  am.ii^sng  of  all.  the  bill  will  not 
apply  t(j  the  National  Board  of  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice,  a  cunllan-mllUary  group 
closely  allied  with  the  National  Rifle  Assn 
The  NRA.  of  course.  Is  the  chief  opponent  to 
the  whole  campaign  to  bring  ftrearnis  under 
closer  regulations 

The  way  this  bill  was  watered  down  from 
the  original  plan  of  Ught  control  and  regis- 
tration of  a. I  firearms  U  a  tribute  to  NRA  s 
political  potrncy 

Public  opinion  polls  consistently  show  that 
two  thirds  of  the  American  people  favor 
tighter  regulation  of  firearms.  A  Gallup  Poll 
last  year  showed  that  85  percent  of  all  adults 
favor  registration  of  all  handguns. 

The  National  Rifle  Assn  has  some  one  mU- 
Uon  members  out  of  the  nations  total  popu- 
lation of  more  than  200  million.  Yet  once  the 
NHAs  letter-writing  campaign  gets  going,  it 
seems  to  p.iraly/e  Congresii 

NRAs  Secretarv  PYank  C  Daniel  once  re- 
marked that  an  NRA  appeal  could  generate 
a  half-mllUon  letters   We  believe  It 

Immediately  after  Sen  Robert  Kennedy's 
assassination,  alarmed  Americans  sent  a  flood 
of  spontaiiet'Us  letters  'o  Congress  demand- 
ing stricter  gun  laws  But  the  trend  began 
to  change  after  a  June  15  letter  from  the 
National  Rifle  Assn  went  out  urging  mem- 
bers to  write  their  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  (  ppositlon  to  gun  legislation  As  an 
aide  to  Sen  Mike  Mans.leld  reported,  first 
there  was  a  deluge  one  way  then  there  was 
a  deluge  the  other  way  Sen  Russell  Lonn  of 
Louisiana,  who  said  his  mall  was  running  10 
to  1  against  the  gun  bills,  noted  that  much 
oi  the  mall  used  the  same  style  and  in  some 
cases  Identical  wording  Thus,  the  NRA  once 
again  effectively  h.is  thwarted  measures 
which  most  .\merlcans  want  to  see  enacted 
into  law 

I  Prom  the  Chicago   f  III  l    Dally  News. 

July  23    19681 

Ban   Asms  to  Fanatics 

If   Congress,   preparing   to   re-examine   the 

gun   control   question     needs   a   fre&h   object 
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lesarin  In  the  need  '.  v  such  controls.  It  should 
cori.-ilder  the  ca*e  of  Pennsy'vanla  State  Rep 
Her'jert   Flneman 

Plneman  has  been  the  leader  of  a  group 
:.f  Pennsylvania  leglsl.itnrs  'rylng  to  win 
passage  of  a  gun  licensing  and  registration 
bill  supported  by  Oov  R;iymond  P  Shafer 
There  seems  ui  h.ive  be<'n  nn  real  danger  of 
the  bill's  ^eflng  adopted  i>ver  the  violent 
protests  of  the  Pennsylvania  gun  lobby.  Nev- 
ertheless. Flneman  has  received  threats 
on  hiA  life    both  by  mall  and  by  telephone 

ro  make  it  harder  for  crackpots  to  get 
hold  of  the  weapons  to  fulfill  .such  tJireats 
Is  one  of  the  principal  ainjs  of  legislation  still 
before  Congress  With  hopes  for  registra- 
tion of  weapons*  virtually  dead  for  this  ses- 
sion, attention  this  week  Is  focused  on  meas- 
ures to  expand  the  mail-order  ban  already 
i.n  handguns  to  Include  rlflee.  shotguns  and 
ammunition 

Such  legislation  would  Impoee  no  severe 
hardship  on  any  legitimate  .sportsmnn;  It 
would  merely  put  a  brake  on  tlie  now  un- 
impeded mall  traffic  in  long  guns  Every  re- 
cent test  of  popular  sentiment  indlc.ites  that 
at  least  three-quarters  of  Uie  nation's  voters 
r.vvor  such  contrt>la  We  believe  that  such 
sentiment  is  dur;»ble  enough  to  make  itself 
felt  at  the  November  polls. 

PfN    AND   Games 

You  may  have  mlsaed  a  little  story  burled 
irLslde  the  p.iper  the  other  day  about  an 
iieiress.  23  years  old.  who  was  kUled  at  her 
family's  Adirondack  Mountiiln  retreat  when 
a  revolver  which  had  Just  been  placed  on  the 
table  by  a  close  friend  went  off  .iccldentally. 
putting  a  bullet  into  her  back  And  did  you 
happen  to  see  the  little  Item  about  the  New- 
p>ort  News  man  who  testified  some  days  ago 
that  he  accidentally  killed  his  roommate  in 
a  play  session  "  with  a  38  cjillber  revolver 
he  thought  was  unloaded''  He  said  they  liad 
played  with  the  toy  many  times  without 
my  unfortunate  consequences 

Well,  so  It  goes  Some  people  .ire  Just  un- 
lucky Pistols  are  great  fun.  i>f  course,  and 
everybody  loves  to  play  with  them  But 
would  It  really  be  unbearable  for  the  more 
fortunate  among  the  sportsmen— tluit  Is. 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  so  far — to 
forgo  thus  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  their 
more  foolish  fellow  citizens?  Couldn't  they 
have  ttlm'«t  iis  good  i  time  pointing  cap 
pistols  or  water  pistols  .it  each  other  and 
saying   "Bang,  you're  dead?" 

(Prom  the  Atlanta  tOa.i  Constitution. 

July  25,  19681 

"Sportsmen  ■  on  the  Rooftops^ 

With  Its  head  burled  under  a  mountain  of 
gun  lobby  mall,  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives continues  to  weaken  an  already 
too  weak  gun  control  bill 

One  wonders  what  It  will  take  to  get 
Congress  to  lift  its  head  and  look  around, 
sav  to  Cleveland  where  a  hall  of  sniper  and 
police  fire  Tuesday  night  left  10  dead,  three 
of  them  policemen,  and  scores  wounded  Or 
to  Cincinnati  where  a  man  with  a  concealed 
revolver  followed  Gov  Lester  Maddox  most  of 
■he  day.  a  man  described  by  his  grandmother 
a--  a  sick  boy  since  he  was  three  years  old  " 
w.^io  had  been  In  a  mental  hospital 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  places  con- 
gressmen could  look — at  a  modest  north- 
west Atlanta  home  that  same  day,  for  ex- 
ample where  an  obviously  mentally  dis- 
traught young  mother  fired  shot  after  shot 
at  her  husband  and  police  before  tear  gas 
and  a  brave  policeman  llnally  subdued  her 
Or  they  could  examine  hospital  records  in 
cities  throughout  the  country  which  with- 
out exception,  show  an  alarming  Increase  In 
gun  deaths  and  malmings 

They  could  also  examine  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence that  .Americans  are  arming  themselves 
as  never  before  in  history,  and  that  racists, 
both  black  and  white,  are  caching  arms  and 
ammunition  In  abundance 

But    most    of    our    congressmen    are    not 
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looking  They  are  listening  to  Oov  Lester 
Maddox.  who  for  all  anyone  knows  amp 
within  an  instant  of  death  Ttiesdav  .i:>r- 
noon,  describe  reasonable  gun  controls  a.s 
un-American  and  Communist  inspired  Ilifv 
listen  to  Rep  Jamie  Whltten,  D-Mls.s  pro. 
test  that  We'll  be  disarming  the  law-abuimg 
cltl/ens  and  allowing  the  criminal  to  ijo  :ri'e 
and  ui  the  National  Rifle  .Association  ■.'.hlch 
trumpets  We  will  be  creating  a  bureau- 
cratlc  gun  czar  to  harass  hunters  and  sport*- 
men  '" 

But  those  snipers  on  Cleveland  ro,  ftop.s 
were  not  sportsmen,  nor  was  that  dUsturbed 
Atlanta  housewife  Neither  was  the  armed 
voung  man  'sick  since  he  was  throe  .ears 
old.  ■  who  followed  Oov  Maddox  Tiit-.tdav 
and  came  as  close  to  him  as  this  paper  ..)u  re 
holding  in  your  hands  is  to  you. 


August  2,  1968 
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COMMEMORATING  THE  _'4TH  \.N- 
NIVERSARY  OF  THE  WAii.SAW 
UPRISING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

'JF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THt:  HOUSE  OF  HEI'liE.'SENT.XTr.  !  ,-; 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yo:k  Mi 
Speaker,  today  we  commrinorait'  liie 
24th  anniversao'  of  the  Wai.saw  uim.s- 
ing.  the  coufagcou.s  atteiniH  b.v  the  brave 
Poli.sh  patriot.s  of  Warsaw  to  break  the 
tyrannical  boiul.s  of  Nazi  occup.uion 
which,  beuan  un  the  tir.st  day  of  August 
in  1944  and  la.sted  lor  63  bloody  days. 

This  heroic  elfoit  by  the  Poli.sh  ijcople 
to  liberate  their  capital  was  co.stiv  al- 
mo.st  the  entire  city  was  destroyed  .md 
some  200. (too  people — men.  women,  md 
children — t;ave  their  lives  for  ficcciom. 
while  the  Soviet  Army  watched  from  the 
out.skirts  of  Warsaw. 

Four  years  auo  President  Johnson 
commemorated  the  20th  anniver.'^aiv  of 
this  sirugsle  foi  freedom  by  issuim'-'  a 
special  pioclamation.  in  which  he  >aicl 
this  anniversary  should  be  reniembi'ved 
"as  an  exceptiuiial  demonstration  of 
mans  courafje  and  devotion  ;n  the  lom 
and  continuing  struggle  for  human  free- 
dom." 

The  President's  words  are  no  less  .sig- 
nificant today  A.-,  a  tree  I'latinn  we  must 
never  forget  the  value  of  our  freedom, 
and  we  must  never  forget  that  wnile 
freedom  is  an  American  way  of  life.  :t  is 
little  more  than  a  dream  for  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  who  live 
under  the  tyrannical  heel  of  dictator- 
ship. 

The  brave  Polish  uprising  is  oart  of 
history  now.  but  the  chains  of  Nazi  oc- 
cupation h.ave  been  replaced  by  the 
harsh  totalitarian  rule  of  Communist 
Russia:  oppressor  followed  opprfs-oi. 
and  tor  the  Polish  people  freedom  is  -nil 
the  dream  and  not  the  reality. 

But  while  the  Iron  Curtain  -still  ca.-ts 
Its  dark  shadow  across  Poland,  the  lit;ni 
of  freedom  still  flickers  in  that  .shadow. 
Communism  can  physically  restrict  tiie 
right  to  worship,  the  right  to  speak 
freely,  and  the  right  to  assemble,  but 
freedom  is  more  than  a  physical  act:  it 
IS  a  condition  of  the  human  spirit.  iUid 
no  manmade  power  can  ever  restrict 
such  a  basic  human  longing. 

As  long  as  the  flame  of  freedom  con- 
tinues to  flicker  in  the  dark  shadow  of 
Russian  domination  we  must  not  turn 


our  backs  on  the  Polish  people.  Their 
cause  must  bo  our  cause,  and  we  must 
do  whatever  is  possible  to  help  them  at- 
tain their  freedom. 

Commemorating  this  24th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  uprising  today  is  the  kind 
oi  recognition  that  should  be  given  to 
thi.>.  heroic  struggle,  but  we  should  also 
u.se  this  occasion  to  reafflrm  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
m.'^tice  for  all. 


FHE  INTERMOUNTAIN  OBSERVER 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  lilE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
lent  issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Ro'.ipw.  a  publication  well  noted  for  the 
.•-(T'lcc  it  provides  the  .iournalistic  com- 
inunity  and  its  friends,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  about  the  Intermountain 
Ob.server,  one  of  the  Nation's  liveliest 
uci'klies.  and  certainly  one  of  the  best. 

I;  IS  well  that  the  story  of  the  Observer 
should  be  told  m  the  national  fortun 
wliK'h  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
pi  (Aides. 

The  authors  of  the  article — John  Ste- 
vens, assistant  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Bert 
Cross,  chairman  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Idaho — sum  up  the  Ob- 
.seiver  in  these  words: 

me  Intermountain  Observer  claims  to  be 
written  by  opinion  makers  lor  opinion  mak- 
ers. Even' its  critics  a«ree  that  It  comforts 
the  .iffllcted  and  afflicts  the  comfortable. 


This  remarkable  weekly  newspaper  is 
the  product  of  three  remarkable  people. 
Wcs  Whillock,  general  manager  of  KBOI 
m  Boise,  who  owns  the  Observer,  is  deeply 
committed  to  filling  the  public  need 
which  the  paper  provides.  Tlie  Observer 
editor  IS  Sam  Day,  a  veteran  of  Idaho 
.louinalism  who  has  made  the  Observer 
the  \  oice  of  change  and  progress  which 
It  s  Perrj'  Swisher,  whose  own  weekly, 
the  Intermountain.  was  merged  with  the 
Id.tno  Observer  to  form  the  Intermoun- 
tain Observer,  edits  a  page  of  comment 
anci  opinion  well  noted  for  its  style  and 
relevance. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  Senators  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
th.it  It  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Rtinarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
\va.'~  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov^'s: 

The  Intermountain  Observer 
iBy  John  Stevens  and  Bert  Grose) 
No  state  has  been  worse  served  by  geog- 
raphv  and  economics  than  Idaho,  conceived 
and    born    through    political    accident.    Its 
Ton  000  citizens  really  look  to  three  capitals. 
Although   the  seat  of  government  Is  Boise 
p  pulaUon  72.000).  Spokane  dominates  the 
P.mhandle  and  Salt  Lake  City  the  south- 
eastern   corner.    Fifteen    hundred    miles    of 
border  separate  Idaho  from  six  other  states 
i.nti  Canada.  In  fact,  you  can't  drive  far  on 
major  highways  without  going  through  either 
Washington  or  Montana. 

Idaho's  twelve  dallies,  forty  radio  stations. 
six  television  stations  and  all  but  one  of  Its 
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seventy  weeklies  have  limited  reach.  The 
exception  Is  The  Intermountain  Observer,  a 
Boise  opinion  weekly  that  Is  the  states  most 
strident  liberal  voice.  Stranger  than  Its  po- 
litical stance  is  its  corporate  structure:  It  is 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  KBOI.  a  broad- 
casting property  in  Boise 

Subsidized  papers  .ire  nothing  new.  of 
course.  Many  chains  support  weak  sisters. 
While  many  publishers  own  stations,  the 
Boise  operation  apparently  Is  the  only  one 
where  a  station  publishes  a  regular  news- 
paper. 

Like  most  television  stations.  KBOI  Is 
turning  a  handsome  profit,  a  record  $4.02  a 
share  In  1966.  It  has  published  the  weekly 
newspaper  since  1961,  and  although  the 
monthly  subsidy  averaged  $1,200  a  lew  years 
ago,  the  paper  now  Is  in  the  black.  When  the 
conservative  directors  of  the  broadcasting 
company  have  made  noises  about  discontinu- 
ing the  paper,  the  station  manager,  Wes 
Whillock,  has  kept  them  in  Hue  by  threaten- 
ing to  move  his  CBS  affiliation  (his  personal 
property)   to  nearby  Caldwell. 

Whillock  Is  deeply  committed  to  fulfilling 
his  licensee's  obligation  to  serve  "public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity"  Sup- 
porting the  opinion  weekly  is  one  way  to  do 
this,  he  believes; 

■"Our  television  coverage  appeals  to  a  mass 
audience,  and  our  newspaper  coverage  ap- 
peals to  a  select  audience.  Print  is  the  best 
medium  for  expressing  editorial  opinions  and 
for  providing  depth  coverage  " 

His  station  editorializes  only  rarely,  and 
then  on  some  pressing  issue  such  as  a  bond 
referendum.  Whillock  considers  most  broad- 
cast editorials  pap. 

In  September.  1967.  KBOI  ptuchased  a 
Pocatello  opinion  weekly.  The  Intermountain. 
and  merged  it  with  its  own.  then  called  The 
Idaho  Observer.  As  a  result,  circulation 
topped  3.000  for  the  first  time.  In  its  second 
issue  after  the  merger,  the  Obserier  showed 
that  its  spunk  had  not  been  diluted.  It  de- 
manded an  inquiry  Into  the  summer's  multi- 
mllUon  dollar  forest  fires.  It  accused  the  gov- 
ernor of  firing  the  former  state  forester  be- 
cause he  warned  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  fire 
protection  being  provided  by  a  private  asso- 
ciation. The  paper  accused  both  the  Incum- 
bent administration  and  us  predecessors  of 
handing  out  porkbarrel  grants  to  the  protec- 
tive association. 

The  Observer  has  sounded  off  in  recent 
months  against  the  Boise  police  lorce's  tac- 
tics the  politicking  on  the  state  .irts  council 
and  the  state's  policies  on  migrants  and  In- 
dians. It  probed  the  hippie  "movement"  in 
Boise  and  discovered  three  hippies  In  town. 
deeply  split  about  their  philosophical  posi- 
tion. Repeatedly,  It  has  taken  on  the  utilities. 
Sam  Day,  the  editor,  insists  that  the  paper 
maintain  a  statewide  oulook.  although  he  Is 
sure  that  circulation  could  be  boosted  by 
publishing  more  Boise  Valley  area  news.  Al- 
though the  paper  is  housed  in  the  KBOI 
btUldlng,  Day  Is  free  to  establish  his  own  edi- 
torial course.  While  the  editor  makes  some 
attempt  to  keep  his  readers  informed  about 
major  statewide  news,  he  feels  the  papers 
primary  role  Is  to  voice  liberal  opinion  in 
a  region  that  often  does  not  hear  it. 

Uke  Senator  Frank  Church  i  an  avid  read- 
er) Day  Is  a  ""dove"  on  Viet  Nam;  unlike  the 
state's  senior  senator.  Day  favors  gun  regis- 
traUon  laws.  Gun  regulations  are  anathema 

in  Idaho.  „  v.     « 

Day  never  has  been  one  to  duck  a  fight.  He 
almost  was  run  out  of  Salmon,  after  a  brief 
tenure  as  editor  of  that  towns  weekly,  for 
tangUng  with  Idaho  Power  Company.  A 
Swarthmcre  graduate.  Day  has  been  in  Idaho 
fifteen  years,  first  with  The  Associated  Press 
and  then  with  papers  in  Lewiston.  Salmon. 
and  Boise. 

"I  hope  eventuallv  our  publication  will  be 
an  Idaho  version  of  Time.  Ramparts,  and 
The  New  Yorker,  all  rolled  Into  one,"  Day 
says    He  even   talks   about   starting  similar 


regional  journals  in  Montena,  Wyoming,  or 
eastern  Washington. 

The  John  Birch  Society  has  chapters  In 
almost  all  Idaho  communities,  and  the  Ob- 
server has  been  a  favorite  right-wing  target, 
but  attempts  to  boycott  those  who  adverUse 
In  the  paper  have  died  aborning.  Advertising 
revenue  has  been  climbing. 

The  Observer's  associate  editor  is  Perry 
Swisher.  Until  the  merger,  Swisher  published 
his  own  Journal,  The  Intermountain.  for 
fourteen  years.  He  now  runs  the  Pocatello 
office  and  edits  the  page  opposite  the  editorial 
page  .^nd  writes  two  columns  there.  He  is 
glad  to  be  free  of  desk  chores,  especially  since 
he  is  working  for  a  college  degree.  At  43,  he  is 
older  than  Day  and  more  of  a  pragmatlst. 
He  was  elected  six  times  as  a  Republican  to 
the  state  legislature,  where  he  was  the  only 
representative  to  vote  against  a  loyalty  oath 
for  state  employees.  In  1966  he  ran  as  an 
Independent  for  governor.  He  Insists  he  is 
through  with  the  political  wars  and  now 
shuns  :i  party  label.  He  is  li-s  dovish  on  Viet 
Nam  as  Dav. 

Most  of  Dav's  editorials  and  Swisher's  col- 
umns are  pofitlcal.  In  addition,  the  weekly 
publishes  columns  by  the  editorial  page  edi- 
tors of  the  Lewiston  and  Pocatello  dallies. 
■Several  regional  writers  appear  regularly,  as 
does  Ed  Ellne.  an  inmate  at  the  Idaho  State 
Penitentiary. 

The  Intermountain  Observer  claims  to  be 
written  bv  opinion  makers  for  opinion  mak- 
ers. Even"  its  critics  agree  that  It  comforts 
the  afflicted  and  atfilcts  Uie  comfortable. 


GREEK    REGIME    PLEDGES    EARLY 
RETURN  TO  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Press  today  carried  a  report  from 
Athens.  Greece,  in  which  it  quoted  Prime 
Minister  George  Papadopoulos  as  prom- 
ising an  early  release  of  politicians  now 
in  detention  in  Greece  and  pledging  that 
democracy  will  be  restored  in  Greece 
"sooner  than  you  think. ' 

The  Prime  Minister  issued  this  as- 
surance to  a  group  of  visiting  German 
Members  of  Parliament  representing 
the  Christian  Democratic   and  Liberal 

P3.rt.i6S 

I  hope  that  this  reassurance  from 
Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  will  serve 
to  place  into  proper  perspective  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  to  restore  parliamen- 
tary rule  to  that  countrj-  as  quickly  as 

possible. 

The  present  administration  in  Greece 
has  been  in  power  now  almost  18  months 
and  despite  those  in  this  country  who 
have  done  everything  to  besmirch  and 
undermine  American  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Greece,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  Government  has  kept  its  pledge 
to  the  people  of  Greece. 

When  the  present  administration  took 
over  on  April  21  in  1967,  it  pledged  the 
people  of  Greece  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act  on  a  meaningful  and  demo- 
cratic constitution.  That  pledge  is  being 
fulfUled  on  September  29. 

Greece  needs  a  great  deal  of  help  In 
order  to  fortify  herself  against  the  cur- 
rent threat  of  her  Communist  neighbors. 
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In  view  >t  wnat  happened  Krlday  f(»  fiB 
registration  very  A'Me  if  any  cUMlMl  !• 
seen  for  the  lioenalng  amendment 

What  remains  Is  only  a  hope  for  p»M- 
ase  by  the  House  L>f  '.he  mall  >rder  s»ie  re- 
striction  That  IS  the  lea3t  the  Huiise  can  do 

[From  the  Houston   iTex  i    Chronicle. 

July   27,    19881 

A  Vktoby  or  Sorts 

The  Va  House  .if  Representatives  has 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
wl'l  tlnh'en  up  federal  control  of  firearms 
For  this  m  view  of  the  17  000  Americans 
killed  earh  year  by  firearm  arclden's.  mur- 
ders   md  suicides-    we  ran  be  thanlcful 

If  approved  bv  the  Senate  the  bill  will 
make  some  major  .mprovement  in  firearms 
legislation  It  wi.l  expand  the  federal  prohibi- 
tion ''n  •he  ma.l-order  sale  .>t  hand«uns  to 
Include  rlfies  and  shotguns  It  will  prohibit 
some  over-the-i-ounter  -^iles  >.f  firearms  It 
win  prohibit  the  mall-order  sale  "1  most 
handspm  ammunition  It  w;U  prohibit  the 
sale  of  long  <uns  aad  amnuinirlwn  t<j  persons 
under  18  and  of  hand(?uns  and  ammunition 
to  persona  under  21  The  sale  of  firearms  also 
will  be  biuined  to  fui^ltlves  felons  persons 
IndicteG  for  rimes,  mental  detectives,  and 
narcotics  nisers   All  this  Is  gotKl 

What  13  bad  about  the  bill  are  the  huge 
loopholes  which  have  been  placed  in  it  bv 
opponents  of  gun  regulations.  For  example, 
the  over-the-counter  ban  on  firearms  sales 
will  not  include  persons  from  contiguous 
states  Nor  will  the  ammunlllon-sale  ban  in- 
clude 22  .-ailber  pistol  shells  ;ior  .mv  rtfie  r.r 
shotgun  ammunition  Thus,  the  legislation 
falls  woefully  short  of  the  need  for  something 
really  effective 

Nor  will  the  over-the-counter  ban  affect 
those  who  sign  affldavlts  that  their  Hrearm 
was  lost,  stolen  or  inoperative.  That's  a  lotip- 
hole  big  enough  to  drive  a  tank  through 

And  most  am.;/ing  of  all.  'he  bill  will  not 
apply  to  the  National  Board  ol  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  a  .-Ivlllan-mllltarv  group 
Closely  allied  with  the  National  Rlrte  Assn 
The  NRA.  of  L-ourse,  is  the  chief  opponent  to 
the  whole  campaign  to  bring  firearms  under 
closer  regulations 

The  way  'his  bill  was  watered  down  from 
the  original  plan  of  tight  conirol  and  regis- 
tration of  a.l  firearms  is  a  tribute  to  NRA  s 
political  potency 

Public  opinion  polls  cuuiistently  show  that 
two  thirds  of  the  .American  people  favor 
tuhter  regulation  of  flrearnis  A  Gallup  Poll 
last  vear  showed  that  aS  peri-eiit  Jt  all  adults 
favor  registration  of  all  handguns 

The  National  Rifle  Assn  has  some  one  mil- 
lion members  out  of  the  nation  s  total  popu- 
lation of  more  than  200  million  Yet  once  the 
NRAs  letter-writing  campaign  geU  going,  it 
seems  to  paralyze  Congress 

NRAs  Secretary  Frank  C  Daniel  once  re- 
marked that  an  NRA  appeal  could  generate 
a  half-minion  letters   We  believe  it 

Immediately  after  Sen  Robert  Kennedy's 
assassination,  alarmed  Americans  sent  a  flLOd 
•  if  -ipunt  (Meous  letters  to  Congress  demand- 
ing stricter  gun  laws  But  the  trend  began 
to  change  after  a  June  15  letter  from  the 
National  Rifle  Assn  went  out  urging  mem- 
bers to  write  their  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  I  pposuion  to  gun  legislation  .Aa  an 
aide  to  Sen  Mike  Man.-fleld  reported.  flr»t 
there  was  a  deluge  one  way  then  there  was 
a  deiuge  the  other  way  :ieii  Russell  Long  of 
Louisiana,  who  said  his  mall  was  running  10 
to  I  against  the  gun  bills,  noted  that  much 
ot  the  mall  used  the  same  style  and  In  some 
cases  Identical  wording  Thus,  the  NRA  once 
again  effectively  has  thvtarted  measures 
which  most  Americans  want  to  see  enacted 
into  law. 

I  Prom  the  Chicago   I  111.)    Dally  News. 

July  23.   19681 

Ban  Arms  to  Fanatics 

If   Congress,   preparing   to   re-examine   the 

gun   control   question,   needs   a   fresh    object 
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lesson  m  the  need  '.^>t  such  ^-x^ntrols.  It  should 
ooii.-^lder  the  ca*e  if  Peniisy'vaxila  Stale  Rep 
Her!>er'    Fuieman 

Plneman  ha*  been  the  leader  of  a  group 
.'f  Hennsviv.inia  legl.slators  trying  to  win 
paasage  of  a  gun  licensing  and  registration 
bill  supported  by  Gov  R;i>Tiiond  P  Shafer. 
There  seems  to  have  be»>ii  ni>  real  danger  of 
the  bills  getting  adopt.ed  over  the  violent 
protests  of  the  Pennsylvania  gun  lobbv  Nev- 
ertheless. Plneman  has  received  threats 
on  hu  life    tx)th  by  masll  and  by  telephone 

To  make  it  harder  for  crackpots  •<•>  get 
hold  of  the  wertp.ins  t<i  fulfill  such  threats 
Is  one  of  the  principal  alms  of  legislation  still 
before  Congress  With  hopes  for  registra- 
tion of  weapons  virtually  deftd  for  this  .ses- 
sion, .ittentlon  this  week  Is  focused  in  meas- 
ures to  expand  the  mall-order  ban  already 
on  handguns  to  Include  rtfles.  ahotgtins  and 
ammtinlUon 

Such  legislation  would  Impose  no  severe 
hardship  on  my  legitimate  sp<-)rt8nwni  It 
would  mere-ly  put  a  brake  on  the  now  un- 
impeded mall  trxrtlc  in  long  guns  Every  re- 
cent test  of  pr>pular  sentiment  Indicates  that 
.It  least  three-quarters  ot  the  nation's  voters 
l.ivor  such  controls  We  believe  that  such 
sentiment  Is  durable  enough  to  make  itself 
felt  at  the  November  polls. 

Pt'N     AND     OAMtS 

You  may  have  missed  a  little  story  burled 
inside  tJie  paper  the  other  day  about  an 
neiress  23  ye-ars  old.  who  was  killed  at  her 
f.imilys  Adirondack  Mountain  retreat  when 
a  revolver  which  had  just  been  placed  on  the 
table  by  .i  close  friend  went  off  .iccldentally. 
putting  a  bullet  into  her  back  And  did  you 
happen  to  see  the  little  item  about  the  New- 
F>ort  News  man  who  testified  some  days  ;igo 
that  he  accidentally  killed  his  roommate  in 
.1  play  session  "  with  a  38  caliber  revolver 
he  thought  was  unloade<l''  He  said  they  had 
played  with  the  toy  many  times  without 
my  unfortunate  consequences 

Well,  so  It  goes  Some  people  are  Just  un- 
lucky Pistols  are  great  fun.  of  course,  and 
everybody  lov-'es  to  play  with  them  But 
would  It  really  be  unbearable  for  the  more 
fortunate  .imong  the  sportsmen — that  Is, 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  so  far — to 
forgo  tills  pleiTsure  for  Uie  sake  of  their 
mure  foolish  fellow  ciuzens?  Couldn't  they 
^;uve  almost  as  good  i  time  pointing  cap 
pistols  or  water  pistols  at  each  other  and 
saying     Bang,  you're  dead?" 

I  Prom  the  .Atlanta  lOa  i  Constitution. 

July  25.  U>68| 

'Sportsmen"  on  tub  Rooftops'' 

With  Its  head  buried  under  a  mountain  of 
gun  lobby  mall,  the  U  3  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives continues  to  weaken  an  already 
too  weak  gun  control  bill 

One  wonders  what  it  will  'ake  to  get 
Congress  to  lift  its  head  and  lix)k  around, 
say  to  Cleveland  where  a  hall  of  sniper  and 
police  Are  Tuesday  night  left  10  dead,  three 
of  them  policemen,  and  scores  wounded  Or 
to  Cincinnati  where  a  man  with  a  concealed 
revolver  followed  Gov  Lester  Maddox  most  of 
t.he  day  a  man  de^crlbed  by  his  grandmother 
a*  a  sick  boy  slnie  he  was  three  year?  old  " 
who  had  been  In  a  mental  hospital 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  places  con- 
gressmen could  look  at  h  modest  north- 
west Atlanta  liome  that  same  day.  for  ex- 
ample where  an  obviously  mentally  dis- 
traught \uung  mother  fired  shot  after  shot 
at  her  husband  and  police  before  tear  gas 
and  a  brave  policeman  finally  subdued  her 
Or  they  could  examine  hospital  records  In 
cities  throughout  the  country  which,  with- 
out exception,  show  an  alarming  Increase  In 
gun  deaths  and  maimlngs 

Tliey  could  also  examine  irrefutable  evi- 
dence that  .\merlcans  are  arming  'hemselves 
as  never  before  In  history,  and  that  racists, 
both  black  and  white,  are  caching  arms  and 
ammunition  In  abundance 

But    most    of    our    congressmen    are    not 
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looking  They  are  listening  to  Gov  L^st^r 
Madd  'X.  who  fur  all  anyone  knows  >  ame 
within  an  instant  of  death  Tttesdav  iiter- 
noon  desirlbe  rea.sonable  gun  iun'r>  .^  a, 
un-.Amerlcaii  .md  Communist  inspired  ;  iiey 
listen  to  Rep  Jamie  Whitten,  D-Mls.".  pro- 
test that  Well  be  disarming  the  law-atiiir.j 
cltl/ens  and  allowing  the  irlmlnal  to  ijo  ine 
and  Uj  the  National  Hlfie  A!>80<-latlon  •.<■  hlch 
trumpets  We  will  be  creating  a  bureau- 
cratic gun  c/Ar  to  harass  hunters  and  spirt.'-- 
men  '• 

But  those  snipers  on  Cleveland  nxttop, 
were  not  sptirtsmen,  nor  was  that  disturbed 
.\tlanta  housewife  Neither  was  the  .irmec 
young  man  sUk  slh'-e  he  wa.s  three  .ear- 
old  "  who  followed  Gov  Maddox  T\i>"(la\ 
and  -ame  as  close  to  him  ii-S  this  paper  i  r* 
holding  m  your  hands  is  to  you 
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COMMEMOR.-\TING  THE  i:4TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  THE  WAHS.AW 
UPRISING 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  HKI'ItKSENT.'VTIX  KS 

Fnday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Now  Yo:k  Mr 
Speaker,  today  we  commemorate  th':' 
24th  aniuvvr.saiy  of  the  Wansaw  'imi.- 
ing.  the  courageous  attempt  by  the  oiavt 
Poh.sh  patriots  of  Warsaw  to  break  rlif 
tyrannical  bond.s  of  Nazi  occupatio;. 
which  bet;an  on  the  ftist  day  of  An-u.^t 
in  1944  and  lasted  lor  63  bloody  dav> 

Tins  heroic  elfoit  by  the  Polish  peoiile 
to  liberate  then  capital  was  costlv  al- 
most the  entire  city  wa.s  destroyed  and 
some  200.1100  people — men.  women,  .ind 
children— iiave  their  lives  for  frecclom. 
while  the  Soviet  .Aimy  watched  from  the 
outskirts  of  Warsaw. 

Four  years  at'o  President  Johnson 
commemorated  the  20th  anniversary  of 
this  sirugKle  foi  freedom  by  issuing  a 
special  proclamation,  in  which  he  said 
this  anniversaiy  .should  be  reniembried 
"as  an  exceptional  demonstration  of 
man's  courage  and  devotion  in  the  long 
and  continuing  .struKgle  lor  human  free- 
dom. ' 

The  President's  words  are  no  less  sig- 
nificant todav  A.s  a  free  nat.on  we  must 
never  iorgct  the  value  of  our  freedom. 
and  we  must  never  forpet  that  while 
freedom  is  an  American  way  of  life,  it  is 
little  more  tiian  a  dream  for  millions  of 
people  throupiiout  the  world  who  live 
under  the  tyrannical  heel  of  dictator- 
ship. 

The  brave  Pnli.--h  uprising  is  nait  of 
history  now,  but  the  chains  of  Nazi  oc- 
cupation liave  been  replaced  by  the 
harsh  totalitarian  rule  of  Communist 
Russia:  oppressor  followed  oppressor, 
and  for  the  Polish  people  freedom  is  Kill 
the  dream  and  not  the  reality. 

But  while  the  Iron  Curtain  still  casts 
its  dark  shadow  across  Poland,  the  light 
nf  ireedom  .'-till  Mickers  m  that  shadow. 
Communism  can  physically  restrict  the 
right  to  worship,  the  right  to  sp.  ak 
freely,  and  the  right  to  assemble.  :.'ut 
freedom  is  more  than  a  physical  act:  U 
IS  a  condition  of  the  human  spirit,  and 
no  manmade  power  can  ever  restrict 
such  a  basic  human  longing. 

As  long  as  the  flame  of  freedom  con- 
tinues to  flicker  m  the  dark  shadow  ..f 
Russian  domination  wc  must  not  turn 


our  backs  on  the  Polish  people.  Their 
cause  must  bo  our  cause,  and  we  must 
do  whatever  is  possible  to  help  them  at- 
tain their  freedom. 

Commemorating  this  24th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  uprising  today  is  the  kind 
oi  recognition  that  should  be  given  to 
this  iieroic  struggle,  but  we  should  also 
u.M'  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
ju  tice  for  all. 


THE  INTERMOUNTAIN  OBSERVER 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Columbia  Journalism 
Hf.  ipw.  a  ijubhcation  well  noted  for  the 
.•-erMcc  it  provides  the  .lournalistic  com- 
munity and  Its  friends,  contains  an  ex- 
cellent article  about  the  Intermountain 
Observer,  one  of  the  Nation's  liveliest 
v.eeklies.  and  certainly  one  of  the  best. 

I;  :s  well  that  the  story  of  the  Observer 
should  be  told  in  the  national  forum 
which  the  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
l)rovides. 

The  authors  of  the  article — John  Ste- 
\ens.  assistant  professor  of  .lournalism  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Bert 
Cross,  chairman  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Idaho — sum  up  the  Ob- 
.server  in  these  words: 

>  riie  Intermountain  Observer  claims  to  be 
written  by  opinion  makers  tor  opinion  mak- 
ers. Even  it«  critics  agree  that  It  comforts 
the  ..fr.lcted  and  aJHlcts  the  comfortable. 


This  remarkable  weekly  newspaper  is 
the  product  of  three  remarkable  people. 
Wes  Whillock,  peneral  manager  of  KBOI 
ir.  Boise,  who  owns  the  Observer,  is  deeply 
coiiimitted  to  filling  the  pubhc  need 
which  the  paper  provides.  Tlie  Observer 
editor  IS  Sam  Day,  a  veteran  of  Idaho 
journalism  who  has  made  the  Observer 
"the  \  oice  of  change  and  progress  which 
It  ;s.  Perry  Swisher,  whose  own  weekly, 
the  Intermountain.  was  merged  with  the 
Idalio  Observer  to  form  the  Intermoun- 
tain Observer,  edits  a  page  of  comment 
and  opinion  well  noted  for  its  style  and 
relevance. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  article 
to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
th.1t  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
R-  marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  lollows: 

The  Intermountain  Observer 
.  By  John  Stevens  and  Bert  Cross) 
No  i-tate  has  been  worse  served  by  geog- 
raphv  .md  economics  than  Idaho,  conceived 
and    born    through    political    accident.    Its 
TOO  000  citizens  really  look  to  three  capitals. 
Although   the   seat  of   government  la   Boise 
population  72.000).  Spokane  donalnatee  the 
Panhandle   and   Salt  Lake   City  the  south- 
eastern   corner.    Fifteen    hundred    miles    of 
border  separate  Idaho  from  six  other  states 
and  Canada.  In  fact,  you  can't  drive  far  on 
major  highways  without  going  through  either 
Washington  or  Montana. 

Idaho's  twelve  dallies,  forty  radio  stations, 
-MX  television  stations  and  all  but  one  of  its 


seventy  weeklies  have  limited  reach.  The 
exception  Is  The  Intermountain  Observer,  a 
Boise  opinion  weekly  that  Is  the  state's  most 
strident  liberal  voice.  Stranger  than  its  po- 
litical stance  Is  Its  corporate  structure:  It  Is 
a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  KBOI.  a  broad- 
casting property  in  Boise 

Subsidized  papers  .ue  nothing  new.  of 
course.  Many  chains  support  weak  sisters. 
While  many  publishers  own  stations,  the 
Boise  operation  apparently  is  the  only  one 
where  a  station  publishes  a  regular  news- 
paper. 

Like  most  television  stations,  KBOI  Is 
turning  a  handsome  proht.  a  record  $4.02  a 
share  In  1966.  It  has  published  the  weekly 
newspaper  since  1961.  and  although  the 
monthly  subsidy  averaged  $1,200  a  few  years 
ago  the  paper  now  is  in  the  black.  When  the 
conservative  directors  of  the  broadcasting 
company  have  made  noises  about  discontinu- 
ing the  paper,  the  station  manager.  Wes 
Whillock,  has  kept  them  in  line  by  threaten- 
ing to  move  his  CBS  affiliation  (his  personal 
property)   to  nearby  Caldwell. 

Whillock  is  deeply  committed  to  fulfilling 
his  licensee's  obligation  to  serve  public 
interest,  convenience,  and  necessity."  Sup- 
porting the  opinion  weekly  is  one  way  to  do 
this,  he  believes: 

•■Our  television  coverage  appeals  to  a  mass 
audience,  and  our  newspaper  coverage  ap- 
peals to  a  select  audience.  Print  k-  the  best 
medium  for  expressing  editorial  opinions  and 
for  providing  depth  coverage  ' 

His  station  editorializes  only  rarely,  and 
then  on  some  pressing  Issue  such  as  a  bond 
referendum.  Whillock  considers  most  broad- 
cast editorials  pap. 

In  September.  1967.  KBOI  ptu-chased  a 
Pocatello  opinion  weekly.  The  Intermountain. 
and  merged  it  with  its  own,  then  called  The 
Idaho  Observer.  As  a  result,  circulation 
topped  3,000  for  the  first  time.  In  its  second 
issue  after  the  merger,  the  Obserier  showed 
that  its  spunk  had  not  been  diluted  It  de- 
manded an  inqulrv  Into  the  summers  multi- 
million  doUar  forest  fires.  It  accused  the  gov- 
ernor of  firing  the  former  state  lorester  be- 
cause he  warned  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  tire 
protection  being  provided  by  a  private  asso- 
ciation. The  paper  accused  both  the  Incum- 
bent administration  and  its  predecessors  of 
handing  out  porkbarrel  grants  to  the  prot.ec- 
tlve  association. 

The  Observer  has  sounded  off  in  recent 
months  against  the  Boise  police  forces  uic- 
tlcs  the  politicking  on  the  state  arts  council 
and  the  state's  poUcles  on  migrants  and  In- 
dians. It  probed  the  hippie  'movemenf  in 
Boise  and  discovered  three  hippies  in  town. 
deeply  split  about  their  philosophical  posi- 
tion. Repeatedly,  it  has  taken  on  the  utilities. 
Sam  Day,  the  editor,  insists  that  the  paper 
maintain  a  statewide  oulook,  although  he  is 
sure  that  circulation  could  be  boosted  by 
publishing  more  Boise  Valley  area  news.  Al- 
though the  paper  is  housed  in  the  KBOI 
building,  Dav  is  free  to  establish  his  own  edi- 
torial course.  While  the  editor  makes  some 
attempt  to  keep  his  readers  informed  about 
major  statewide  news,  he  feels  the  paper's 
primary  role  is  to  voice  liberal  opinion  in 
a  region  that  often  does  not  hear  it 

Uke  Senator  Prank  Church  (an  avid  read- 
er) Day  Is  a  "dove"  on  Viet  Nam;  unlike  the 
state's  senior  senator.  Day  favors  gun  regis- 
tration laws.  Gun  regulations  are  anathema 
in  Idaho. 

Day  never  has  been  one  to  duck  a  fight  He 
almost  was  run  out  of  Salmon,  after  a  brief 
tenure  as  editor  of  that  towns  weekly,  for 
tangling  with  Idaho  Power  Company.  A 
Swarthmcre  graduate.  Day  has  been  in  Idaho 
fifteen  years  first  with  The  Associated  Press 
and  then  with  papers  in  Lewlston.  Salmon. 
and  Boise. 

"I  hope  eventuallv  our  publication  will  be 
an  Idaho  version  of  Time.  Ramparts,  and 
The  New  Yorker,  all  rolled  Into  one."  Day 
says    He  even   talks   about  starting  similar 


regional  Journals  in  Montana.  Wyoming,  or 
eastern  Washington. 

Tlie  John  Birch  Society  has  chapters  In 
almost  all  Idaho  communities,  and  the  Ob- 
server has  been  a  favorite  right-wing  target, 
but  attempts  to  boycott  those  who  adverUse 
in  the  paper  have  died  aborning.  AdverUslng 
revenue  has  been  climbing. 

The  Obsener's  associate  e<lltor  is  Perry 
Swisher.  Until  the  merger,  Swisher  published 
his  own  Journal.  The  Intermountain.  for 
fourteen  years.  He  now  runs  the  Pocatello 
office  and  edits  the  page  opposite  the  editorial 
page  and  writes  two  columns  there.  He  is 
glad  to  be  free  of  desk  chores,  especially  since 
he  IS  working  for  a  college  degree.  At  43,  he  is 
older  than  Day  and  more  of  a  pragmatlst. 
He  was  elected'  six  times  as  a  Republican  to 
the  state  legislature,  where  he  was  the  only 
representative  to  vote  against  a  loyalty  oath 
for  state  employees.  In  1966  he  ran  as  an 
independent  for  governor  He  insists  he  is 
through  with  the  political  wars  and  now 
shuns  u  party  label.  He  is  a.s  dovish  on  Viet 
Nam  its  Dav. 

Most  of  Dav's  editorials  and  Swisher's  col- 
umns are  political.  In  addition,  the  weekly 
publishes  columns  by  the  editorial  page  edi- 
tors of  the  Lewlston  and  Pocatello  dallies. 
Several  regional  writers  appear  regularly,  as 
does  Ed  Eline.  an  Inmate  at  the  Idaho  State 
Penitentiary. 

T)ie  Intermountain  Observer  claims  to  be 
written  bv  opinion  makers  for  opinion  mak- 
ers. Even"  its  critics  agree  that  it  comforts 
the  afflicted  and  afflicts  the  comfortable. 


GREEK    REGIME    PLEDGES    EARLY 
RETURN  TO  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Press  today  carried  a  report  from 
Athens.  Greece,  in  which  it  quoted  Prime 
Minister  George  Papadopoulos  as  prom- 
ising an  early  release  of  politicians  now 
in  detention  in  Greece  and  pledging  that 
democracy  will  be  restored  in  Greece 
"sooner  than  you   think." 

The  Prime  Minister  issued  this  as- 
surance to  a  group  of  visiting  German 
Members  of  Parliament  representing 
the  Christian   Democratic   and  Liberal 

I  hope  that  this  reassurance  from 
Prime  Minister  Papadopoulos  will  serve 
to  place  into  proper  perspective  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece  to  restore  parliamen- 
tarj'  rule  to  that  country  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  present  administration  in  Greece 
has  been  in  power  now  almost  18  months 
and  despite  those  in  this  country  who 
have  done  everything  to  besmirch  and 
undermine  American  relations  with  the 
Government  of  Greece,  the  fact  remains 
that  this  Government  has  kept  its  pledge 
to  the  people  of  Greece. 

When  the  present  administration  took 
over  on  April  21  in  1967,  it  pledged  the 
people  of  Greece  would  have  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  act  on  a  meaningful  and  demo- 
cratic constitution.  That  pledge  is  being 
fulfilled  on  September  29. 

Greece  needs  a  great  deal  of  help  in 
order  to  fortify  herself  against  the  cur- 
rent threat  of  her  Communist  neighbors. 
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and  I  beUeve  the  Ume  Is  long  past  due 
when  the  free  nations  of  the  world  ought 
to  recognize  the  efTorts  of  Prime  Minister 
Papadopouioe  and  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister PattaJcos  to  restore  democratic  rule 
to  Oreece  and  help  this  nation  on  tius 
course,  rather  than  sit  back,  on  the  side- 
lines and  undermine  her  efforts. 

I  believe  that  more  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  vl5lt  Greece  to  .see  for 
themselves  the  eflorts  that  are  going  on 
to  restore  democracy. 


REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

or    I!«DUN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaENT.\TIVT:S 

Fnday    August  2.  1968 

Mr  MYERS  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  special  report  to  my  constituents 
regarding  recent  legislation  and  the  re- 
surts  of -our  dLstrlctwlde  opinion  poll 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  It  follows 

R«i>o»T  No   4.  Second  SEsai.iy   90rH  CoN<;iiE.sa 

DcA«  P»icND9  Congress  l«  m  rvceu  unul 
it'.er  the  political  ronvenUooa  when  we  will 
return  to  complete  work  on  a  number  cJ  im- 
portant measures  before  adjournment 

Judging  by  the  volume  of  mall  i  and  It  hM 
arrived  by  the  bag  recently)  and  the  com- 
ment* we  hear  on  >ut  fpequent  trips  into  the 
district,  the  people  are  uneasy  about  a  ijreat 
number  of  probleraa  which  beset  our  nation 
and  the  world 

More  than  150OO  yf  you  have  thus  far  re- 
sponded to  )ur  questionnaire  The  results 
.ippear  elsewhere  In  this  report  If  you  have 
not   answered,   please   do  so  soon 

The  tax  increase  and  <un  control  bills 
t«mporarlIy  replaced  Vietnam  as  tne  subjects 
most  disclosed  m  your  letters  However,  the 
war.  which  now  has  claimed  more  than  30  OOU 
young  men.  :ontlnues  to  be  the  dominant 
issue  While  the  Paris  peace  talks  thus  far 
have  produced  no  slgnlUcant  reaulta.  we  all 
pray  that  the  AdmiuistraUon  will  be  able  to 
bring  the  war  '^3  a  succeasful  conclusion. 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  newsletter,  the 
Impact  of  the  r«<-ently  enacted  surtax  re- 
quested by  the  President  win  reflect  itself  In 
moat  of  jur  pay  chects  On  tlie  basis  of  my 
continuing  objecUon  to  vast  federal  spending 
wltii  little  proof  of  results.  I  opf>o8*d  the  tax 
increase  My  fears  were  substantiated  recently 
when  an  Administration  official  admitted 
that  the  so-called  temporary"  tax  surchsrue 
may  have  to  be  extended  past  the  next  June 
30  deadline 

It  is  obvious  the  tax  Increase  will  be  used 
to  increase  the  high  spending  of  the  present 
Administration,  which  this  past  year  spent 
M5  4  bUlLm  more  than  It  took  in  the  larg- 
est deficit  sinoe  World  War  II 

Prompting  more  mall  than  any  other  Issue 
during  the  90th  Congress  was  the  proposed 
gun  control  legislation  I  could  not  support 
the  Administration  »  request  for  national  reg- 
istration and  licensing  and  we  were  able  to 
block  any  effort  to  add  these  provisions  to  the 
House  bill  which  passed  Just  prior  to  the 
recess. 

The  bill  does  stop  the  interstate  mall  order 
sale  of  firearms  and  ammunition  and  pro- 
hibits sale  to  addicts  the  mentally  Incom- 
petent and  fugitives  The  House  bill  does  not 
include  registration  and  Uceoslng  and  there- 
fore. In  my  opinion,  will  not  Interfere  with 
legitimate  recreational  and  seLf-protectlon 
uses  of  firearms  by  law-abiding  citizens 

A  most  Important  Houae  amendment  to  the 
Plrearms  Act  provides  stlfT  penalties  for  those 
convicted    of    using    firearms    to    commit    a 
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crime  Strict  enforcement  of  this  provision 
and  already  existing  laws  will  do  more  to 
deter  the  use  of  firearms  than  any  of  the 
proposals  for  registration  and  licensing 

BtSCLTS       r    wrtSTIwNNAWB 

III  June  we  sent  a  questionnaire  to  every 
residence  and  business  in  the  7th  Congres- 
sional District  and  asked  for  y<.ur  opinion  on 
many  (.if  -he  major  issues  facing  Congress 
this  year  To  Jate,  more  than  15  000  of  them 
have  bee:,  completed  and  returned  to  me 
The  following  .^re  the  resulu  of  the  poll, 
i  Results  :n  percent] 

1  What  kind  <>f  Vie-r.^m  peace  8ett4ement 
should  the  U  3.  seek' 

Guaranteed  political  independence  of 
South  Vietnam  and  lu  freedom  from 
attack    -        --- 56  4 

Coalition  government  including  the 
Saigon  regime  and  National  Libera- 
tion  Front    ..-.- —  — -    '5  4 

Unconditional  withdrawal  of  allied 
forces ---    15  2 

2  Should  the  present  negotiations  fall  to 
produce     a    meaningful     peace,     would     you 

favor 

Oraduaily  decreiwmg  US  troop  com- 
mitments and  shl.'ung  more  resp"'n- 
slblllty   to   South  Vietnam  forces    ..   45  0 

Resuming  and  intensifying  full-scale 
a^r  attacks    .- 33    ■ 

Incre.ialng  U3  troops  to  insure  mili- 
tary victory  -- 9  ■* 

3  Should  the  United  States  conunue  to 
trade  with  nations  that  aid  Nortn  Vietnam' 

No  -- 72   4 

Yes   - 12  * 

Undecided    — - -     5  8 

4  Do  you  believe  the  American  people  are 

receiving  sufflcient  information  from  the 
Qi.ivernment  on  vital  foreign  and  domestic 
issues  to  allow  them  'o  vote  intelligently'' 

No -   8''  3 

Yes   15  8 

Undecided    - "^  ^ 

5  Do  you  support  the  administrations  m- 

i-rea^e  in  taxes' 

No - 57  3 

Yes    -   26   7 

Undecided 6  7 

6  Do  you  believe  Federal  spending  on 
domestic  programs  should  be  reduced? 

Yes 56  9 

No - 27  4 

Undecided  - 5  7 

7  Should  mdustr.es  which  Install  equip- 
ment to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution  be 
granted  tax  credits  'o  offset  part  of  the  ex- 
pense involved? 

Yes -       «  9 

No 34  1 

Undecided    "'l 

8  Do  you  favor  returning  a  percentage  of 
the  Federal  tax  money  to  State  and  l^xal  gov- 
ernments to  be  used  as  they  see  fit  ' 

Yes     - - --  60  2 

No 22.0 

Undecided  — "^  "^ 

9  Has  the  war  on  poverty  been  successful 
m  helping  the  poor? 

No --  72  3 

Yes       -     8  6 

Undecided    10   1 

10.  Which.  If  any.  of  the  President's  farm 
proposals  do  you  favor  ' 

Establish  national  food   reserves 36  2 

Establish  Federal  bargaining  authority.    15  3 
Permanent  extension  of  price  supports.     9  8 

11  Would  you  permit  the  police  under 
court    supervision    !o    use    wiretapping    and 
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other  electronic   devices   to  solve  crimes    of 
violence  and  subversion? 

Yes   7(i  5 

N.) .- 1U.7 

Undecided     3  3 

12  In  deuimg  with  civil  disorder,  which  do 
you  favor? 

Stricter  handling  of  rioters  and  demon- 
strators by  police  and  courts Ob  i 

More  progrHms  lor  improvement  oi 
slum  areas 13  5 

Enforcement  of  existing  laws  by  the 
administration    ij  4 

SERVICE     ACADEMY     AFPOINTMrHTS 

Each  member  of  Congress  has  the  ,:  ;. 
lege  of  nominating  a  very  small  nuniH.;  ; 
candidates  each  year  for  entrance  In;  .;.« 
U  si   Service  .Academies   We  are  proud  :  e 

that    this    year    seven    young    men    fron;     ii>> 
.Seventh  District  have  entered  the  acade:i.if<. 

R  H{er  Aldrlch.  lerre  Haute,  and  ii:.a:i 
Borders.  Washington,  have  been  admits-;  o 
the  U  S  Military  Academy  at  ,West  P  ;:.; 
William  Bellinger  and  Thomas  ^ancuBo  tti 
of  Terre  Haute,  have  entered  the  Uri  Air 
Force  Academy  at  Colorado  brings  WiHi.im 
Kendall.  Clinton,  and  Mlfhael  LunU^.ad. 
Bloomlngton.  have  reported  to  the  U  S  .n  r,  .,1 
Academy  at  Annapolis  Jeffrey  Hill.  T  rre 
Haute  was  selected  as  a  cadet  to  the  "< 
Coast  Guard  Academy 

We  have  good  reason  to  take  pride  ;:.  ..e 
calibre  of  these  young  men.  We  can  .Ko 
heart  also  from  the  patriotic  fervor  •  .at 
motivates  and  liiiplres  these  men  to  w.i:::  .j 
serve  our  country  m  the  Armed  Forces 

These  times  demand  great  sacrifices  ::  :n 
all  Americans  Let  us  hope  that  our  na".  :.  , 
sch.Mjl  system  will  continue  to  produce  vjiing 
people  )f  this  high  qviallty  If  we  succeed  In 
doing  this,  we  need  have  no  fear  tor  our 
country's  future 

If  you  know  of  any  high  school  boy  who 
will  graduate  by  June.  1969.  and  Is  Imeretted 
In  applying  for  one  of  the  academies,  pitMse 
have  him  contact  our  offlce  as  soon  as 
possible. 

visiTOta 

Normally,  the  City  of  Washington  Is  ailed 
with  visitors  at  this  time  of  year.  However, 
because  of  the  civil  disorders,  the  numoer 
of  persona  has  not  been  as  great  as  had  been 
expected. 

Many  persons  from  the  district  have  indi- 
cated they  are  planning  a  trip  to  Washlne- 
ton  before  the  start  of  the  new  school  ye:-.r 
If  you  are  among  these,  please  let  us  know. 
and  we  will  be  happy  to  do  all  we  can  to  m.oce 
your  trip  more  enjoyable 
Best  wishes, 

John  Mver^ 
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COST:    $200   A  YEAR  AND  WORK— .\ 
DIFFERENT  KIND   OF   COLLEGE 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an 
article  which  appeared  recently  in  tht 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  July  22.  19tio 
entitled  "Cost:  $200  a  Year  and  Work  - 
A  Different  Kind  of  College."  The  articii' 
relates  to  a  .school  without  riots,  a  schi»  i 
where  the  poor  can  earn  a  college  edu- 
cation. We,  In  the  Missouri  Ozarks  aif 
proud  of  what  this  college  has  done  fi  1 
the  ambitious  youth  of  our  area  who 
cannot  otherwise  aflord  a  college  edu- 
cation. 


The  article  from  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  follows  1 

C  ST    $200  A  YxAR  AND  Work— A  Differcnt 
Kind  op  College 
Point  Lookout,  Mo.— There  are  no  antl- 
*.,r  protests,  hippies  or  campus  rebels  at  the 
.School  of  the  Ozarks. 

The  800  students  at  this  small  accredited 
iberal-arts  college — all  from  poor  families 
•luit  cant  afford  other  colleges— work  20 
•..  urs  a  week  all  year  long  on  college  projects 
,v  •.  .irled  as  printing,  furniture  making  and 
<•   ne  quarrying. 

They  do  this  while  studying  chemistry, 
niMory  and  other  academic  subjects  around 
tlie  calendar  In  this  college  founded  by  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  They  come  to  school 
AiTliout  cars  and  almost  without  cash.  All  get 
i)\  on  less  than  $200  a  year,  some  on  no  money 
„•  .,11.  thanks  to  scholarships.  They  buy  their 
I),  ,,ks  and  pay  only  a  $10  activity  fee.  Work- 
iiik.'  m  one  of  30  Job  classifications  they  earn 
b. '.ird,  room  and  tuition. 

You  won't  find  any  beards  or  longhalrs 
hire."  says  Dr  M  Graham  Clark,  president 
si:ue  1952  "Our  students  have  an  Identity 
t)e.  ause  they  have  a  Job.  'They  are  somebody. 
They  are  not  Just  numbers.  They  learn  not 
oi.lv  the  discipline  and  dignity  of  work,  but 
;i  .e  the  satisfaction  that  they  have  worked 
:,  r  what  they  have  received." 

Every  student  at  the  college  recently  signed 
.1  ilpdge  of  loyalty  to  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam. 
r  .WIS  forwarded  to  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
n:  reland. 

Mostly  these  studenu  come  from  the  hill 
(  '.ntry  of  southern  Missouri  and  northern 
AiK.insas  They  come  from  families  with  an 
.1  i-rage  Income  of  about  $3,000,  some  as  low 
as  *1  800.  Financial  need  Is  the  main  require- 
ment for  admission,  though  84  per  cent  of 
the  incoming  freshmen  last  year  were  In  the 
top  50  per  cent  of  their  high-school  graduat- 
inc  classes. 

We've  turned  down  a  lot  of  rich  kids,  in- 
cluding children  of  alumni  and  friends  who 
have  donated  to  the  school,"  says  Dr.  Clark, 
w.'iose  college  Is  not  unlike  the  much  older 
Berea  College  In  Kentucky. 

HARD    TIMES 

-tudentfi  have  come  to  Point  Lookout  from 
li  i<  houses  and  leantos.  some  even  with  dirt 
floors.  Sometimes  they're  too  embarrtwsed  to 
'ell  of  the  poverty  In  which  they  have  lived. 
Many  come  from  homes  devoid  of  books, 
newspapers  or  pictures  on  the  wall. 

s  .me  arrive  penniless.  One  boy  received  a 
:<  -al  of  $16  from  home  in  three  years  at  the 
scliool. 

We  haven't  had  a  dime  from  the  Ap- 
p.t.achla  programs,"  says  Townsend  Godsey, 
nie  school's  director  of  Information  services 
and  assistant  professor  of  English.  "We  have 
h.id  a  poverty  program  going  for  years  with 
■.he  help  of  thousands  of  small  contributors." 
:5elf-help  has  been  the  phlloaophy  of  the 
s(  lool  since  It  was  founded  as  a  high  school 
;n  1906.  Students  have  always  spent  part 
ol  their  time  in  classrooms,  part  in  duties 
assigned  to  them.  The  school  became  a 
'.nior  college  In  1956  and  began  phasing  into 
a  :our-year  Institution  in  1965.  It  awarded 
b  ichelor  of  arts  or  science  degrees  to  69  in 
1H67,  to  86  in  1968, 

About  70  per  cent  of  these  graduates  have 
become  teachers,  mostly  in  the  Ozarks  area, 
..■  salarlee  of  $4,800  to  $5,800  a  year. 

Though  some   And   life  at  Point  Lookout 

•   ugh.  the  college  regularly  gets  800  to  1,200 

..ppllcatlons  a  year  for  200  freshman-class 

penings — and  dropouts  are  few. 

At  the  School  of  the  Ozarks.  every  student 

works — male  and  female.  They  punch  time 

clocks.  They  don't  get  to  go  home  between 

Hhool  terms  or  during  Christmas  vacations 

-.nless  they  are  up  on  their  work  hours. 

ABOtTND    TWB   CLOCK 

Because  of  the  school's  unique  projects, 
■here  are  some  students  working  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night. 


I 


Students  maintain  the  power  plant  around 
the  clock.  They  begin  milking  the  prize  dairy 
herd  of  80  cows  at  1:30  a.m.  In  the  summer, 
crews  of  young  men  may  work  all  night 
moving  irrigation  sprinkler  pipes. 

Students  drive  trucks  and  tractors  and 
do  other  taaks  on  a  1.200-acre  farm  that  pro- 
ducers chickens,  eggs,  hogs  and  beef,  most 
of  It  for  the  school  dining  hall  Fhey  operate 
the  college  slaughter  plant,  laundry,  print 
shop,  machine  shop,  hospital   ..nd   bakery 

They  make  doll  furniture  .md  playground 
equipment  for  commercial  .sale  In  the  past 
they  have  made  pews  for  250  churches,  in- 
cluding the  school's  new  2  5-mllUon-dollar 
Gothic  chapel. 

They  dig  stone  from  the  school's  own 
quarry,  make  cast  stone  and  do  much  of 
the  labor  in  constructing  the  campus  build- 
ings, presently  valued  at  30  million  dollars. 

They  run  a  radio  station,  operate  a  sum- 
mer theater  that  brings  outside  dollars  to 
the  school,  and  do  all   campus-miunlenance 

Co-eds  make  candles  and  fruitcakes.  They 
weave  rugs,  placemats  and  blankets.  They 
work  in  the  kitchens,  wail  on  tables,  do  sec- 
retarial work  and  other  traditKJnal  women's 

This  summer.  School  ol  the  Ozarks  men 
are  operating  big  earth-movmt;  machines 
building  a  3,600-by-75-foot  air?.trlp  north 
of  the  campus  after  voters  turned  down  sev- 
eral local  airport  bond  Issues.  After  the  air- 
port is  finished,  students  will  operate  :t 

OUTPUT  CROWS 

Production  from  school  industries  is  sub- 
stantial.  In   1967.   for   example,    it    included; 
Nearly  17,000  Jars  of  jel.les  and  preserves, 
a    production    the   school    expects    to   double 
this  year  with   new   cookers   installed. 

One  million  cans  of  beans  and  tomatoes 
processed  In  the  school  cannery.  Canning  has 
been  discontinued  because  beans  and  to- 
matoes are  no  longer  grown  in  volume  in 
the  area. 

28  railway  carloads  of  knocked-down  doll 
furniture  shipped  for  commercial  sale. 
1.200  woven  articles. 

22.864  pounds  of  fruitcake,  an  output  that 
will  be  substantially  increased  this  year  with 
new  equipment. 

1,182,755  pounds  of  milk,  about  half  of  it 
sold  In  Arkansas. 

125  head  of  beef.  500  hogs  and  296  turkeys 
slaughtered  and  processed  for  the  dining 
room. 

For  their  work,  students  get  a  bookkeeping 
credit  of  $1.60  an  hour.  They  can  work  extra 
hours  and  earn  credit  for  medical  and  dental 
care  and  clothes.  However,  students'  work 
accounts  for  only  about  half  of  the  $3,000 
annual  cost  per  student. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT 

Other  help  comes  in  the  form  of  individ- 
ual gifts.  Some  funds  are  received  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Income  from 
46  million  dollars  in  endowment  funds  do- 
nated by  various  benefactors  over  the  past 
20  years. 

Tourists  often  write  out  donation  checks, 
sometimes  for  as  much  as  $500.  One  Mlssour- 
lan.  miffed  by  his  own  alma  mater's  appar- 
ent lack  of  appreciation  for  past  favors,  gave 
$10,000  for  a  temporary  field  house. 

The  school  has  no  paid  fund  raisers,  but 
does  circulate  a  monthly  magazine,  printed 
by  students,  to  155,000  persons  over  the  coun- 
try who  have  shown  Interest  in  the  Point 
Lookout  campus. 

Contributors  receive  fruitcake  made  by 
students  as  Christmas  gifts  each  year— a 
total  of  10  or  11  tons. 

The  School  of  the  Ozarks  has  thus  far 
remained  free  of  bonded  debt.  Since  1960  It 
has  added  the  1,000-seat  Gothic  chapel, 
dominating  the  campus,  also  a  library  build- 
ing, women's  dormitory,  swimming  pool,  and 
classroom-auditorium  building.  A  men's 
dormitory,  science  building,  student  union 
and  other  buildings  are  under  construction 


or  to  be  started  immediately   A  field  house  Is 
to  be  begun  before  the  end  of  the  year 


IMPROVING    SCHOLARSHIP 

The  school  is  trying  to  Improve  ii.'^  aca- 
demic program,  accredited  In  1961  and  1965. 
One  third  ol  the  faculty  now  have  Ph  D 
degrees,  and  by  1970  the  hope  is  that  this 
figure  will  reach  one  half  Several  new 
courses  are  being  added 

Abottt  half  of  the  faculty  members  live  in 
school-owned  ranch-type  houses  provided  at 
the  nominal  renuil  of  $50  a  month,  including 
utilities.  SiatT  members  get  other  iringe 
benefits  such  as  one  free  meal  a  day  in  the 
school  dining  hall— and  milk  and  other  items 
at  rcducd  prices.  One  new  faculty  member 
figures  these  fringes  "  are  worth  *2.300  a 
year   to   him 

Many  like  the  Point  Lookout  campus  be- 
cause it  offers  good  fishing  and  other  non- 
monetary advantages. 

Dr.  Paul  D.  Mines,  associate  profes.sor  of 
history  who  Just  Joined  the  faculty  here  after 
resigning  his  post  at  Indiana  University,  said 
he  went  trout  fishing  in  Lake  Taneycomo  at 
the  western  edge  of  the  campus  during  live 
of  his  first  seven  days  at   Point  Lookout. 

Though  the  college  Is  rather  Isolated  geo- 
graphically—located 50  nUles  south  of 
Springfield,  Mo  .  Just  north  of  the  Arkansas 
line — and  salaries  are  not  as  high  as  in  many 
other  institutions.  It  has  been  able  to  .utract 
a  liiculty  ol  varied  backgrounds. 

PERSONAL    TOUCH 

Schocjl  otflclals  know  many  students  'n-  first 
names.  They  take  personal  interest  in  stu- 
dents, often  know  a  lot  about  their  back- 
grounds and   iheir  jobs  on   campus. 

All  faculty  members  with  academic  rank 
serve  as  counselors — on  the  average  to  about 
16  students.  One  student  foiuid  counseling 
sessions  so  exciting  he  could  hardly  wait  for 
his  next  appointment  with  his  adviser — Dr. 
James  P  Plndlay.  academic  vice  president  of 
the  School  of  the  Ozarics.  who  came  to  Point 
Lookout  after  retiring  as  president  of  Drury 
College,  Mo. 

However,  there  are  student  gripes 
Some  .say  work  and  study  keep  them  so 
busy  there's  no  time  for  fun.  though  the  col- 
lege has  a  variety  of  social  and  recreational 
.activities,  including  square  dancing,  svun- 
mer  theater.  Intramural  sports  and  formal 
dances. 

The  college  also  has  intercollegiate  bas- 
ketball and  track  teams,  but  not  a  football 
team — because  scrimmage  would  interfere 
with  work.  Some  complain  that  they  can't  be 
off  campus  enough. 

Two  years  ago  students  staged  a  sit-down 
protest  outside  the  chapel,  campaigning  for 
more  liberal  hours  and  permission  to  bring 
cars  on  campus.  Now  students  can  be  off  the 
campus  until  10  p.m.  instead  of  9:30  They 
must  be  in  their  dorms  by  10:30  p  m.  But 
the  ban  on  cars  remains. 

Carol  Clinton  of  Willow  Springs,  Mo  ,  editor 
of  the  sg^ool  yearbook  and  senior  English 
major,  says  students'  main  gripe  Is: 

"They  don't  really  listen  to  what  we  want. 
There's  a  pretty  strong  feeling  among  stu- 
dents that  they  are  not  as  important  as  they 
should  be.  The  college  Is  rim  on  donations. 
Tourists  are  always  coming  through.  .  .  . 
I  Students  I  feel  they  are  being  put  on  display 
when  they  shouldn't  be." 

"PRETTY    ROUGH" 

This  is  the  way  Francis  Wheeler,  student- 
body  president  and  senior  speech  major  from 
Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  sums  up  the  situation: 

"When  I  first  came  here  I  felt  the  ad- 
ministration was  pretty  rough  on  students. 
But  more  and  more  they're  giving  students 
freedom,  helprtng  us  to  earn  these  freedoms. 

"More  and  more  we  see  they  are  trying  to 
help  us.  Dr.  Clark  Is  behind  the  students  all 
the  way.  On  the  whole,  kids  are  pretty  happy. 
They  have  their  gripes  and  complaints,  but 
this  is  a  normal  thing  lu  life.  U  it  hadn't 
been  for  School  of  the  Ozarks,  I  wouldn't  be 
In  college." 
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LETS  ENFORCE  OUR  LABOR  LAWS 
FAIRLY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRK.sKNTATIVES 

Fndav  August  2  1968 
Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker.  Uie  Au- 
gust edition  of  the  Readers  Duest  con- 
tains an  interesting  and  provocative  arti- 
cle bv  Mr  George  Denison  and  Mr  Wil- 
lam  Schulz.  entitled,  -Lofs  Enforce  Our 
Labor  Laws  Fairly  '  and  I  include  the 
article  m  the  Recur d  at  this  point: 

Lets  ENfiRiE  O'  R  LAdua  1.\as  FaIRLT 
(Bv  George  Deniaon  and  WUluin  s<riu;/. 
Liiuns  have  rights  So  dr>«s  mai.agem^r.t 
and  me  individual  worker  himself  But,  the 
NAtion.il  Labor  Relations  Board.  In  Judging 
between  them,  displays  such  flagrant  bias 
that  rir  rree-bargaliUng  system  is  serioualy 
threatened 

L*«e  :<tftr  March,  members  of  a  Senate 
,.ib«oiamltt«e  nied  into  a  netirmg  room  on 
CapiM-.l  HlU  lo  op«n  a  long-overdue  Investi- 
gation Their  t.uslc  to  probe  the  increasingly 
powerful  administrative  agencies'  that 
constitute  what  subcommittee  ;'ha:rman  Sam 
J  Ervm  Jr  terms  the  headiesa  fourth 
branch  of  government  '  Ex.ijninwl  first  wii.s 
the  National  Labor  Relations  B.jard  iNLRBi. 
the  'ittle-publlclzed  agency  which  exerts  far- 
reach,  r.g  inrtuence  over  the  entire  econ'.niv 
r,en  Robert  Orimn,  co-.tuthor  of  tue 
Landr.um-Oriffln  Act  and  a  top  labor  expert. 
W.13  tne  subcommittees  lead-ofT  witness  Cit- 
ing case  after  case  to  demonstrate  the  un- 
abashed pro-union  bias  of  many  NLRB 
decisions  he  said  ■'Those  who  suffer  from 
tne  Board  s  twisted  and  distorted  rulings  are 
ludividu.d  workers,  imall  bu3lne»i>mea  and 
the  pnb:ic  at  large  "  Such  criticism  is  by  no 
meaiu  isolated  Even  the  federal  courta, 
whi.  h  tradUlcnaUv  defer  to  the  Board's  ex- 
pertise in  labor  matters,  have  become 
alaJmed 

Created  bv  me  Wagner  Act  33  years  ago. 
the  NLRB  is  s  ipposed  to  promote  IndusUlai 
harmor.v  bv  ^minuterlng  sUtutes  designed 
to  protect  workers  rights  and  equalize  the 
bargaining  powers  of  labor  and  aianagemenc 
It  IS  headed  by  Ave  members.  Preside ntlally 
Appointed  far'nve-year  terms,  who  act  as 
judges,  ruling  upon  '  unfair  labor  practice 
conipl.i.nti  hied  by  employers,  unions,  or 
workers  memselves  The  NLRB  s  2333  em- 
ployees scattered  in  43  offices  from  Wash- 
lugton  to  San  FrancUco.  handle  30  000  caotis 
amiu-iUv  ranging  from  a  nationwide  copper 
strike  to  a  minor  squabble  In  a  small-town 
b.ikerv 

During  Its  earlv  vears.  when  the  prepond- 
erance of  Dower  waa  clearly  on  the  side  of 
management  the  Board  firmly  established 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  safeguard- 
ing union  members  rnm  harassment,  repri- 
manding anti-labor  employers  Under  its 
protection,  organized  '.abor  grew  from  strug- 
gling infant  to  strapping  adult,  with  muscle 
enough  to  overpower  management  So  In  1947 
and  again  in  1959.  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion 'the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum-Orlf- 
nn  acts,  to  restore  the  balance  of  power 
These  laws  outlawed  some  ot  big  labor  s  m^jst 
powerlvi'.  weapons — the  closed  shop.  s«cond- 
arv  bovcotts  blackmail  picketing  while  re- 
establishing the  rights  of  management  and 
of  the  individual  worker 

Double  Standards  But  the  record  shows 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  has  been  sys- 
tema'.lcallv  thwarted  In  case  after  case  the 
NLRB  has  demonstrated  what  Its  former 
chairman  Ouy  Farmer  terms  a  dual  stand- 
ard"- sanctioning  union  abu.ses  but  re.strlct- 
Ing  management  rights  In  fact,  says  Farm- 
er the  delicate  balance  between  labor  and 
management  has  been  so  altered  that     the 
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process  of  free  collective  bargaining  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  complete  breakdown" 

So  HaKrant  Is  the  Boards  bias  that,  fre- 
quently, the  courw  are  overturning  Its  deci- 
sions. Consider  these  recent  cases 

Pickets  of  the  I'nlted  .Mechanics  Union 
engaged  In  repeated  violence  during  a  New 
■Vork  strike  Thev  assaulted  non-strikers  and 
beat  elderly  Emanuel  I.lpetz.  the  employer 
50  savagely  that  he  was  incapacitated  for 
hve  and  a  half  months  Was  the  union  dis- 
ciplined then-"  No  The  NLRB  minimized 
the  attacks  aj*  mere  outbursts  while  finding 
Ltpft^  gull'y  .'f  an  unfair  labor  practice  ur 
refusing  to  bargain  Tills  was  too  much  :.>r 
•he  U  S  roiirt  of  Appeal.^  which  reversed  the 
Board  on  these  p<ilnL8 

The  owners  of  a  bathlng-sull-manufac- 
turln«  I  ompanv  in  New  Y^rk  sold  the  busi- 
ness and  shipped  Its  machinery  to  a  Florida 
hr.m  thev  had  just  formed  The  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  who  represented 
•he  New  York  employes,  complained  to  the 
NI.RB  'hat  the  sale  was  a  deliberate  cumpanv 
attempt  t<j  avi.ld  dealing  with  the  union  The 
Board  ai^reed  But  whom  did  It  punish'  Not 
the  company  but  the  Florida  workers  whom 
It  forced  to  Join  the  ILQWU  deprlvlntj  them 
of  any  choice  In  the  matter  A  federal  court 
reversed  the  Board's  actum  with  a  sharp 
rejoinder  that  the  NLRB  Is  bv  law  bound  to 
protect  the  rlght.s  "f  the  workers  to  choo.se  " 
their  own  unions 

A  Michigan  rtrm  was  found  guilty  of  an 
unfair  labor  practice  m  opposing  an  orga- 
nization drive  of  the  International  Union  of 
E:e<trlc,i!  Radio  .md  Maihine  Workers  But 
the  NIJIB  went  far  beyond  the  usual  .-ease- 
and-desLst  order  It  required  the  employer 
'o  assemble  his  emp'.oves  :»nd  to  read  them  a 
"confession  of  sins  '  written  for  him  by  NLRB 
staffers  A  U  S  court  of  appeals  overruled  this 
.M  'Ignominy,  incompatible  with  the  demc- 
craUc  principles  of  the  dignity  of  man  '■ 

Concern  over  the  Bivtrd's  deep-seated  bias 
Is  widespread  In  Its  .'.eal  to  enhance  the 
power  of  no-longer-struggllng  umons,  the 
Board  has  ignored  basic  Justice  and  trampled 
cherished  freedoms  "  declares  Dr  Herbert  R 
Northrup,  industrial -relations  professor  at 
the  University  oi  Pennsylvania's  Wharton 
School  Television  newsman  David  Brlnklev 
.idda.  "It  Is  supp<»ed  to  be  an  unblabed  ad- 
JudlcaUng  body  It  usually  behaves  like  a 
department  of  the  .\FLr  CIO.  and  is  about 
as  neutral  as  George  Meany  " 

CONSUMED    COSTS    OtJ    UP 

NLRB  luterpret-iuons  of  the  law  have  a 
pervasive  effect  on  the  nauonal  economy. 
For  example,  a  Phll.tdelphla  contractor 
thought  he  could  save  time  iind  money  by 
purchasing  3600  prefabricated  doors  for  a 
l.*rge  housing  project.  But  union  carpenters 
balked,  insisting  that  ready-nuide  doors  were 
barred  under  their  contr.ict.  The  contractor 
had  no  alternative  but  to  purchase  blank 
doors,  which  the  carpenters  then  cut  and 
flnlahetl  themselves-  at  an  additional  cost  of 
thousands  of  dollars 

Such  bovcotts  were  thought  to  be  outlawed 
by  the  Laiidrum-Oriffln  Act  But  the  Board 
legitimized  the  carpenters'  action  on  the 
ground  that  unions  have  an  Inalienable  right 
to  preserve  '  their  work  Tlie  Supreme  Covirt 
upheld  the  Board  In  a  &  4  decision,  thus 
leg.iUzmg  '.imilar  boycotu  and  featherbed- 
diag  from  coast  to  coast- 
In  Mlnne.-ipolls.  plumbers  and  plperttters 
preven'e<l  builders  from  using  factory-.is- 
sembled  boilers  until  all  of  the  controls, 
j^avKes  .uid  valves  had  been  removed  and  had 
been  reassembled  by  them  as  specified  in 
their  contract.  In  New  York,  sheelmetal 
viioTkers  refused  to  handle  any  air-condltlon- 
Ing  equipment  that  was  not  manufactured 
by  local  unl'>n  members  Carpenters  In  an- 
other Mldweslern  city  want  to  restrict  the 
use  of  all  prefabricated  Items  In  home  con- 
struction Such  resirleilons  can  add  from 
»3000  to  teoOO  to  the  cost  of  a  $25,000  home. 
"Housing   costs   may   well   climb  out   of   the 
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reach  of  the  mass  market.  "  warns  Prof.  Syl- 
vester Petro  of  New  York  University  Tn- 
deremployment  will  plague  not  only  the  con- 
struction Industry  but  many  related  areas  of 
tne  economy  " 

ntt   SPEECH    HAS   rWO  SIDE.S 

Although  he  later  denied  It.  President 
.lames  Carey  if  the  International  Union  ,» 
Electrical  Workers  was  quoted  in  the  surr- 
mer  of  1959  as  saying.  "I  owe  General  Elp<  "r:.- 
a  strike  '  A  year  later  Carey  made  no<.(l  .iv 
vow.  pulling  out  70.000  employes  and  shut- 
ting down  the  nation's  third-largest  lirm 
When  GE  fought  back,  launching  a  ma.<--:'. »> 
campaign  to  explain  Its  side  of  the  dlsp  -f 
and  Its  settlement  terms  to  the  union  r.itiK- 
and-nie,  Carey's  strike  collapsed  lUE  ni.  ::,- 
bers  accepted  the  company  offer  by  an  o\.r- 
wlielmlnt?  vote 

Four  years  later,  however,  the  NLRB  rn  .ii 
GEs  campaign  Illegal  decreeing  It  an  uir.  .r 
labor  pr.ictlce  to  convince  workers  "that  '.e 
employer  rather  than  the  union  is  the  "i  if 
protector  of  Uielr  interests."  Though  Hndiiic 
nothing  "coercive.  "  It  condemned  OE  for  •• 
tempts  to  disparage"  the  union  Yet  It  ..w 
nothing  wrong  with  an  lUE  campaign  w!i;  :i 
systematically  slandered  GE  as  "greech 
"arrogant"  and  "ruthless  "  Commented  :iie 
Tulsa  TnbuTif  "In  one  of  Its  most  lop.siiia 
decisions,  the  Board  hiis  apparently  dec.-fvd 
that  while  union  leaders  may  He  as  t;..v 
choo.se  about  the  boss,  the  boss  Is  eng.itid 
111  .111  unfair  labor  practice'  If  he  defri:  i> 
Himself-" 

High-handed  as  It  was.  the  GE  deci.M  :: 
came  .is  no  -.urprlse  In  a  whole  .series 
rulings  dealing  with  union  representa:  .. 
elections,  tlie  Board  has  In  effect  lorbuU;'  : 
employers  from  giving  workers  the  full  ;  ..■ 
f  their  sUiry  Former  NLRB  member  Cc-- 
.ird  D  RelUy  says.  "Such  rulings  not  : 
demonstrate  the  Board"s  double  standard  'i  t 
have  made  .i  mockery  of  the  tr^e-spe"  :: 
guarantees  of  Taft-Hartley  and  Laiidnui.- 
Grlffln  " 

WHO    IS   THE   MANAUrR" 

The  Pibreboard  Paper  Produces  Corp  dis- 
covered that  It  could  cut  costs  by  30  percent 
at  It^  Emery,  ille.  Calif.,  plant  by  "contract- 
ing out"'  the  maintenance  operations  to  an- 
Hher  firm  Fifty  union  workers  were  laid  of! 
as  a  consequence  The  steelworkers  union 
which  represented  them  appealed  to  tiiP 
NLRB.  charging  that  Flbreboard  had  com- 
mitted an  unfair  lalxir  practice"  by  not 
conferring  "Aith  the  union  first  The  Board 
rejected  the  argument. 

That  was  March  1961  But  >ne  year  later. 
after  a  change  In  its  member.ship.  the  Board 
reconsidered  ITils  -Ime  it  found  the  .ictloM 
of  the  company  Illegal.  It  ordered  Fibre- 
board  to  reln-state  its  inetficlenl  maintenance 
operation,  rehire  the  50  employes  and  then 
bargain  over  the  decision  to  contract  out  the 
work. 

Similarly,  an  automobile  manufacture: 
W.1S  slapped  down  for  "unilaterally"  changiL^: 
the  method  if  moving  cars  off  the  assemh.v 
line  .\nd  in  an  even  more  ridiculous  cai' 
the  Board  ruled  that  an  employer  must  bar- 
gain with  the  union  over  a  one-cent  increase 
in  the  price  of  coffee  at  the  company  caf<  - 
terla  iThe  last  decision  was  thrown  out  by 
the  courts  i 

.As  NLRB  member  Ray  Rodgers.  dlssentlne 
in  the  Flbreboard  case,  pointed  nit.  suci 
rulings  wreak  havoc  with  management's  right 
•o  manage  "It  is  difficult  to  foresee  any  eco- 
nomic action  which  management  will  be  free 
to  take  of  Its  own  volition-  whether  it  be  the 
discontinuance  of  an  unprofitable  line,  the 
closing  if  in  unnecessary  facility  or  the 
abandonment  of  an  outmoded  procedure 
The  disturbing  implications  for  our  entire 
economy  cannot  be  exaggerated 

BL.ACKMAIL  MAKES  A  COMEBACK 

.\  decade  ago.  millions  watched  on  tele- 
vision as  Congressional  Investigators  led  bv 
Sen  John  McClellan  uncovered  case  after 
case  where  labor-union  racketeers  had  forced 


weak-kneed  emplovers  to  de.il  with  their 
union— robbing  the  workers  of  any  choice  in 
..IP  matter  A  lavorlte  tactic:  have  pickets 
v,"lock  dellver.e.s  and  choke  off  business,  then 
demand  that  the  owner  Impose  the  union  on 
iil.<  men  as  the  price  for  having  the  sign  c.ir- 
".ers  removed  „  ,_        »   , 

Congress,     m     the     Landrum-Grlffln     Act. 
■'lought  that  It  had  outlawed  this  "blackmail 
■vcketing  "  But  since  1961.  NLRB  rulings  have 
V'owed  picketing  for  the  purpose  of  "truth- 
■  ■','"v  advising  the  public"  that  a  certain  place 
■3""uon-unlnn  ••     Exploiting    this    loophole, 
"blackmail"    pickets    now    march    again    In 
•',,-it  of  businesses  across  the  country. 
'  Jesse  Stephens'  troubles  began  in  February 
l.)67    when  t'.ie  International  Association  of 
M  u-hinists  lo.st  a  representational  election  at 
'lis  Orange.  Texas   auto  agency     "I'll  get  you 
"v'p  way  or  another.  "  warned  a  union  leader, 
v-kI  a  linonth  later  he  thiew  up  a  picket  line 
,c -using  Stephens  of  anti-union  discrimina- 
•o'i   The  NLRB  found  that  the  union  charge 
■a'.s  baseless;   nonetheless.  It  refused  to  stop 
•  he    picketing,    terming   it    "informational." 
F-n-illy.  after  76  day.s.  a  Texas  court  issued  an 
Miinctlon  against  the  picketing    iThe  union 
•1     ppe"\llnir.  Oalmlng  the  stale  court  has  no 
■-■..sdlctlon  1   "I  lost  $25,000  which  I'll  never 
-e   iver    and  was  forced   to  Isy  ofT  loyal  em- 
plovees,"  Stephens  savs    "Doesn't  the  NLRB 
realize  that  ue  have  some  rlshts.  too?" 

PT-SHINC  THE    V^-ORKER    AROUND 

The  bedro"k  phllo.sophv  underlying  the  na- 
rion's  labor-relations  law  Is  that  every  work. 
ir.cman  should  be  protected  in   his  right  to 

1oi:i or  not  to  (oin— others  in  union  activity. 

But  the  N'LRB'  undercuts  this  principle  by 
repeatedlv  plncing  the  claims  of  labor  unions 
ahead  of  the  rights  of  individual  workers. 

Consider  the  treatment  meted  out  to  a 
gruip  ot  United  Auto  Workers  members  at 
M!lwaukee"s  huge  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac- 
turing Co  On  Febrtiary  2.  1959.  thousands 
lelt  'heir  plant  to  attend  a  strike-vote  meet- 
in-'  only  to  .-ee  pickets  .marching.  ""The  strike 
\v.i~s  alroadv  on  "  recall.=  UAW  member  Harvey 
B'lton  mot  his  reil  namel.  "The  meeting 
\v..s  a  sham;  anyone  opp.^sed  to  striking  was 
hooted  down." 

Incensed  at  being  pushed  around,  Bolton 
and  170  other  union  memlsers  refused  to 
s'rike  faced  Jeers  and  threat*  to  cross  picket 
lines  and  keep  working.  The  UAW  tried  the 
dissenters,  slapping  them  with  fines  of  up 
to  5100  Thev  brought  charges  against  the 
union  for  violating  their  rights,  and  In  1964 
the  Board  conceded  that  the  union  action 
w;is  ""coercive"  Nevertheless,  it  upheld  the 
fines  as  an  ""Internal  union  matter." 
The    Board's    aeclslon — subsequently    up- 


held 5  to  4  by  the  Supreme  Court— has  given 
other  union  officials  the  go-ahead  In  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  six  members  of  the  American 
Pedera.tton  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists 
handed  In  their  resignations  and  crossed 
a  picket  line  to  continue  working  at  TV  sta- 
tion WDAF.  Union  officials  arbitrarily  re- 
jected the  resignations,  then  socked  the  six 
with  fines  ranging  from  $10,000  to  $20,000. 
When  the  embattled  workers  appealed  to  the 
NLRB  last  year.  It  refu.sed  even  to  consider 
their   case,   citing   AUls-Chalmers    a£    jjrece- 

dent.  , 

""Individual  workers  have  increasingly 
been  Ignored  by  the  very  Board  set  up  to 
protect  them,"  says  onetime  NLRB  general 
counsel  Theophll  Kammholz  Consider  the 
case  of  steelworker  Dick  Price.  34.  part  Okla- 
homa Indian,  who  began  working  as  a  helper 
at  Plttsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel's  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  plant  In  1951.  He  Joined  the 
United  Steelworkers  Union,  advanced  one 
rung  at  a  time,  finally  became  a  crane 
operator.  But  as  the  years  passed,  he  becaine 
disillusioned  with  the  union.  "It  didn't  fight 
for  us,"  he  says.  He  voiced  his  criticisms— 
and  soon  found  himself  bypassed  when  bet- 
ter Jobs  at  the  plant  opened  up.  So  in  1964, 
Prtce— after  getting  NLRB  .issurance  that  he 
had  every  right  to  do  so— led  a  group  seeking 
to  replace  the  Steelworkers  with  a  more  ag- 
greeslve  union  by  circulating  a  decertifica- 
tion petition. 

Leaders  of  the  local  reacted  immediately. 
They  put  Price  on  trial  for  undermining 
the  union.  At  a  specially  called  meeting,  they 
gaveled  down  a  request  for  a  secret  ballot 
and  (With  less  than  a  third  of  the  member- 
ship present!  Price  was  convicted  20  15^ 
Suspended  from  tl-ie  tinion.  hit  with  a  S500 
fine,   he  was  even   charged   the   cost   of   his 

•Vfter  Price  asked  the  Labor  Board  for  pro- 
tection his  fine  was  dropped.  Meanwhile, 
he  was  the  target  of  continued  harassment 
When  he  left  work  for  an  operation  for  a 
back  injury  sustained  in  an  automobile  ac- 
cident, the  company  refused  to  take  him 
back,  claiming  he  couldn't  do  the  work.  Then 
in  August  1965  came  the  crushing  news: 
the  NLRB  stated  that  the  union's  "dlsclpl  - 
nary  action"  against  Price  was  permissible 
because  his  petition  threatened  the  union  s 
"verv  existence." 

"•"The  NLRB  listened  to  the  company  ana 
to  the  union."  Price  says.  "They  paid  no  at- 
tention to  me."  .  j„„ 
Time  to  Move.  Obviously,  reform  Is  des- 
nerately  needed,  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power  so  essential  to  industrial  peace.  As 
former  NLRB  chairman  Farmer  warned  re- 
cently:   "The   public   interest,  which   stands 
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above  the  Interest  of  either  labor  or  man- 
agement, demands  that  a  climate  be  re- 
created in  which  the  negotiations  of  settle- 
ments can  be  carried  out  by  management 
and  labor  on  terms  of  approximate  equality  ' 
Three  steps  must  be  taken; 
1.  Congress  must  immediately  indicate 
that  It  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  Board '.s 
blatant  disregard  of  its  legislative  will  .■MI 
provisions  of  the  labor  law  must  Je  en- 
forced, and  workers'  rights  protected 

2  Both  houses  of  Congress  should  begin  ,i 
lull-scale  review  of  the  labor  law  to  deter- 
mine how  it  can  more  effectively  protect  the 
public  interest.  Senator  Grlffln  would  re- 
place the  NLRB  with  a  Labor  Court.  Us 
judges  appointed  lor  20-year  terms  Others 
would  turn  labor  cases  over  to  the  US  dis- 
trict  courts.   Both   proposals   have   merit  . 

3.  Meanwhile,  the  White  House  must  .ict 
to  restore  Judicious,  nonpartisan  adminis- 
tration to  the  Board  One  member's  term 
expires  this  August,  another's  expires  in  De- 
cember. 1969.  Bv  filling  these  vacancies  with 
men  who  will  enforce  the  law  as  it  is  writ- 
ten, the  President  can  po  a  long  way  -oward 
curbing  abuses 

"Something  must  be  done,  and  .soon  tr.ys 
Senator  Griffin  "The  NLRB  story  is  a  chilling 
case  hlstorv  of  what  can  happen  when  a  fed- 
eral agency  arrogantly  thwarts  the  law 


DEMOCRATIC  STUDY  GROUP  RE- 
PORTS PROGRESS  OF  MAJOR  LEG- 
ISLATION   TO    AUGUST    1.    1968 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.sert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  .summary 
of  the  major  legislation  considered  by 
the  90th  Cone;re.ss  to  date.  The  .siunmary 
was  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Demo- 
cratic .study  group,  as  follows: 
Report  on  Statu.s  of  Major  Legisl.\tion 

90th  Congress 
This  report  summarizes  the  major  legi."-!!- 
tion  enacted  or  pending  before  the  90th 
Congress.  It  includes  a  Congres.sional  Box- 
score  yiving  the  status  of  legi.cl.'ition  as  of 
august  1.  a  brief  summary  of  major  bills 
enacted  or  c.waitins'  further  .iction.  .uid  ,v 
o.immarv  chart  of  the  approprl.Ulon  bills. 


Bill 


House 


Senate 


Status 


Civil  rights  and  ciwilliberties: 

Civil  Rigtits  Commission.  (Public  Law  90  198). - 

Federal  Jury  Relorm  Act  ot  1968  (Public  Law  90  274).... 

Civil  Rights  Actct  1%8  (Public  Law  90  284) 

Congressional  matters: 

Standards  ot  official  conduct (H   Res,  1099) -i-.f^: 

Standards  for  congressional  district  (Public  Law  90-196)., -..--__,     -_-■ 

Special  Committee  To  Investigate  and  Report  on  Campaign  Expenditures 
of  Candidates  tor  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Res.  UiV). 

Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967  (S.  355) 

tiection  Relorm  Act  (H  R  11233) - - 


Passed  July  11   1967 

Passed  Feb  26   '.958  

Passed  Aug.  16.  1967 

Passed  Apr  3. 1968 

Passed  Oct  17,  1967... 

Reported  from  Rules  Com- 
mittee July  10.  1968 

Pending  in  Rules  Committee 

Reported  from  House 
Administration  Committee 
June  27,  1968, 


Passed  t.'ov  !.  1967.. 
Passed  Dec  'i  1967... 
Passed  f^ar.  11,  1968. 


Passed  nov  8,  ',967. 
Passed  fviar  7,  1967. 


Signed  into  la*  Dec  14  1967. 
Signed  'uto  la*.  Mar  /7  1968. 
Signed  into  law  trr   !1    1568. 

In  effect 

Signed  into  law  Dec   H   j967. 


Conservation 


A^Xlity  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law  90  148) K  Apr  20 'l%7 -.:;;:; 

Nuclear  desalting  plant  (Public  Law  90  18) PasMd  July  15    968     

National  Trail  System  Act  (HR.  4865) Passed  July  i=,  laoo.. 

Redwood  Park  bilKS  2515)^.   -     Passed  "july  12.  1967 

National  Water  Commission  (5  2U) ^^^^^^  ^^  passage  under  sus- 

Scenic  Rivers  (H  R  18260)  pension  of  the  rules  (Sept 

15,  1%8) 
1004)  Passed  May  16, 1968 


Passed  July  18.  1967. 
Passed  Feb  6.  1967.. 
.  Passed  July  1.  1968.. 
Passed  fiov  1.  1967.. 
Passed  Feb.  6.  1967.. 


Signed  i-ito  'a*  Nov.  21.  1967 
Signed  ntn  la*  May  19.  1967. 

In  conference. 
Do. 


Colorado  Rivtr  Basin  project  (S. 


^'"rnVumer  Credit  Protection  Act(Publlc  Law  90^321)  pJ«e1s^'pt  2o'^l%7- 

ClinKUl  Laboratories  I mprovement  Act  011967  (Pub  ic  Liw  90-174) P>«ed  SePt.  2U.  i»/ . . . 

Flammable  Fabric  Act  Amendments  of  196MPublic  Law  90-189) ^!!!!5  ?°k  «  i 

Fire  Researi 


le  taoric  Hci  Hmeiiunicim  ui  '^' v' ""•~  — "  "  •— ' p»c.»ri  Fsh  8  1968 

Mte  research  and  Safety  Act  (Public  La*  90-259)... P««J  ^'b- »•   *»- 

National  Commission  on  Product  Safety  (Public  Law  90-146) .---  P«««  o?t  3I   1%7. 


Wholesome  Meat  Act  (Public  Law  90-201). 


P»ssed  Aug.  7, 1967.. 

Passed  July  11.1967.. 
Passed  Nov.  6,  1967.. 
Passed  July  27,  1%7.. 
Passed  Aug.  16.  1967. 
Passed  June  6.  1967.. 
Passed  Nov.  28,  1967. 


Ccnfeience  lepcit 1  led 

Signed  into  law  May  29.  1958. 
Signed  into  law  Dec  b.  1967 
Signed  iiiti  law  Dec  14    !967 
Signed  into  lo.v  Mar  i   1958 
Signed  into  law  Nov   7Q   ;967. 
Signed  into  law  Dec   .5.  1967. 
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Bill 


Smiti 


SUtos 


Consumef:— Co(i««ie<  „  ^  ,,„ 

Automobil*  insunBC*  ^tudy  and  Hivmitalion  (Public  Law  90-313) 

inte'^late  Und  sjl»5  full  disclOMIf*  (PubtC  Ljw  9i>  «48) 

*hol»sofT'e  Poultry  Products  Act  (HR   16363) 
f*aluiJl  Gas  Pipeline  iitety  Act  0(1968  (S   ':166l 

Omnibuj  Clime  ConUul  ind  Sale  Streets  Acl  (Pubic  l»w  9(V  3S1) 

Commitiion  on  Nonous  and  Ob«ene  Matteis  and  Materials  (Pbbl*  Law 
90- IOC) 

)u<enile  Delinijuency  Preveniiori  and  Control  Act  (Public  Law  90-44S).. 

Stale  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act (H  R  :7735)  

Joint  Committee  10  Investigate  Crime  (H  )  Res  I)..       

Drug  Abuse  Amendments(H  R   14096) —  .  ....••.»4.»*... 

tconomic  levelopmenl 

Appaiactiian  Re«iona!  Oe»elopmeni  Act  (Public  Law  90  103) 

Education  ■ijining   md  antipovetty 

Pi,biic  Broadcasiinj  Act  ot  :967  (Public  Law  90  !29)  iii •/„■,.•.  -. 

[lementary  and  jecondary  tducation  Act  Amendments  ol  1967  (Public  law 
9&  247) 

Teacher  Cores  Ette"Sion  (Public  Ljw  90  35) 

vocational  Renabinlation  Act  Amendments  ot  !967  (PuOlc  IJw  90  99) 

V')catiO"al  Reliabililation  Act  Amendments  ol  1968  (Pubic  Law  90  391) 

'Ulional  Foundalioii  on  the  Aiis  am)  Humanities  Act  Amendments  ol  1968 
(Public  Law  90   348) 

Economic  Ooportunity  Act  Amendments  ol  196?  (Pubic  Law  90-ZZZ) 

Mignet  ?Jucation  Act  Amendments  at  ;968  (H  H    :i06')        

yxalional  i  Jucatcn  Act  Amendments  ol  1968  (H  ft    18366) - 

Manpower  Oevelopmenl  and   Tiainmg   Act  Amendments  ot   1968  (H.R. 
.iOAN) 

Giuiante«lt;npinyment  Act  ot  1968  (H  R   12280) 

Federal  empioiees  .„  ,„ 

Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  ol  :%7  (Public  Law  90  206)... 
Fsleral  smployee  protection  against  invasion  ot  .itivacy(S   103S)..  . . 
Remc.al  jl  Federal  or  Diitict  ot   Columbia  employees  committing   un- 
lawlui  acts  'elate  1  !o  nols  and  ci.il  disorders  (H  R   17267) 

Foreign  and  detense  uolcy 

Peace  CoiDS  auttioiuation  (Pubic  Ldw  90  175) ......... 

Aims  Control  and  Disarmament  Acl  (Public  Law  90  314) 

t-Terjencr 'ood  nsistanc*  tT  Tlia  (Pubic  Law  90  7) 

liile'-Ameiican  Development  Bann  \ct  amendments  (Public  Law  90-8*) 

E«poil-lmoor'  Bank  Act  "Ktension  (PuBIc  Law  90-267) 

t«port-lmporl  Ban«  (Puolc  Law  90   '90) 

Militaiy  Seiec'ive  Se>/ce  Ac-  jl  ;96;  (PuDic  Law  90  40) ... 

Uniterm  Ser.ces  »n  Ac- ji  :%'(P^2lc  Law  90  207) 

Military  conslructkji.  autbori/aiion   .%9  (Pubic  Law  90  408) 

Foreign  Assistance  Ad  jl  :968(M  R   15263) .^ 

Militai.  P'fjCuiement  Acl  (j   J293) .^..,^....,... 

Foreign  Militair  Sales  Act  (H.R    13681)      •»• 

Health  md  *eitare 

ioc^ai  Security  Amendments  ot  ;%7  (Public  Law  90  ^48) 
..ijn  Jmeicans  Acl  Amendments  ol  1967  (Pubic  Law  90  42) 
Menta.  Health  Amendments  ot  1967  (Pubic  Law  90  t\) 
Mental  Retardation  Act  Amendments  ol  1967  (Pubic  Law  90  170) 

Paiinetship  'or  Heaufi  Act  Amendments  ol  1967  (Pubic  Law  90-174) 

NjiiO"ai  t.e  institute  (H  R    12843)  - 

Health  Manpower  Act  ol  .968  (H  R    15757) 

Occupational  He-lth  mil  Silety  Act  ol  1968  (H  R    17748)     . 
Public  Health  Set  <ce  Act  Amendments  ol  1%8(H  R    15758).- 

Nalional  School  Lunch  Act  Amendmenl$(H  8   17872)  

National  School  lunch  Act  (H  R   17873) - ^^'■ 

Housing  and  Uibaii  Oevelopment  Act,  1968  (Public  Law  90-M8) 

Labor 

Monday  liolidays  (Pubic  Law  90  j63) 

Situs  pcketing(HR   lUO)  .-.   ^      „■..■■     .  . 

Coverage  ol  agicuitural  woikeis  undtt  the  National  labor  Reutnns  Acl 
(H  R    :5014) 
Pubic  *oilis 

Feoeial-Aid  Highway  -^cl  ot  1968  (S   3418) 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Flood  Control  Act,  1968  (S   3710)  .      . 

Accessibility  ot  Federal  buildings  to  the  (.hyscally  h»ndic*pp«<)  (S  222). 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Acl  '•I  1968  (Pubic  Law  90  364) . 

Iiile-est  iqualnalion  ;8«  (Pubic  Law  90  219) 
Investment  Tu  Cteli'  (PuSle  Law  90  26) 
Inleistate  Tanalion  Act(H  R  2158) 
Foieiin  Travel  Tai  (H  R   15241)    . 
Veterans  ,   .    .  ,„, 

veteians  Pensions  and  Readiustrrienl  Assistance  Act  ol  196/ 
Veleians  Moilgage  in-.urance  Act(PublcLaw90  30!)  ..^ 

Set -ice- Connected  Coiniensilion  Inciease  tot  Veleians  (H  R.  16027).  . 


Passed  May  .'    1968 

Pas^sed  luly  1.  1968 
Passed  July  2    1968 

Passed  Aug  8.  1967 
PassM)  Aug.  7    1967. 


Passed  Sept  26.  1967 
Passed  July  24    1968 
Passed  July  :2   1968     . 
do 

Passed  Aug.  14  1967 

Passed  Sept  21  1967 
Passed  May  25.  1967   . 


Passed  Apr    .  i   1968 Signed  Into  law  May  22   1968 

Passed  May  28    1968 Signed  into  law  Aug   1,  1968 

Passed  July  29   1968 

Passed  Nov  9   1%7 Awaiting  Presidents  signature 

Passed  May  24   1968 Signed  into  law  June  18  1968 

Passed  May  11    1967  ..i Signed  into  law  Oct  3.  1967 

Passed  July  8.  1968 Signed  mto  law  July  31.  1968 


Relerred  to  Committee 
Passed  Aug  27  1967. 


Awaiting  Senate  action 
Signed  into  law  Oct  11   1967 


Pissed  lune  27   1967 
Pissed  Aug   21,  1967 
P,ns<d  May  6   1968 
Passed  Feb  27    1968 


Passed  Nov   15.  1967    .. 
Passed  luly  25,  1968 
Passed  July  15.  1968    . 
Reported  June  27    1967 

Healings  Id  progress 

Passed  Oct  11,  1967 

Reported  May  23.  1968.. 


Passed  May  17,  1967  Signed  mto  law  Nov  7. 1967 

Passed  Dec  1!   1967 Signed  mto  law  Jan  2.  1968 

Passed  June  28.  1967 Signed  into  law  lune  29  1%7 

Pissed  Sept  20   1967 Signed  into  law  Oct  3   1967 

fassoil  June  24    1%8 Signed  into  law  lune  25    1968 

Passed  May  7,  1968. ._ Signed  into  law  June  18   1968 

Passed  Oct  5.1967 Signed  into  law  Dec  23.1967, 

Passed  July  15.  1968 In  conference 

Passed  July  17.  1968 Do 

Reported  July  20   1967 

Hearings  ii  progress 

Passed  Nov  29,1967 Signed  intol aw  Dec  16,1967. 

Passed  Sept  13.  1967 


Passed  Oct  23.  1967 
Passed  Mar  6.  1968  . . 
Passed  Mar  9   1%/ 
Passed  lulv  26   19<>7 
Passed  Feb   '    i968 
Passed  lune  i2   1968   . 
Passed  May  25.  1967   , 
Passed  net  26.  1%7 
Pissed  Ap'    25    :%8 
Passed  Ijiy  id,  1968     . 
Passed  luir  ll.  1968 
Reported  July  3.  1968 

Passed  Aug,  17    1967 
Passed  lune  19   1967   . 
Passed  May  17    1967 
Passed  Sept  20  1967  . 

1)0 

Passed  Aug  1    1968 

do      . 
Reported  luly  16.  1968. 
Pissed  luly  12,  1968     , 
Passed  July  1.  1968 
do 


Passed  May  '.5.  1967:; Signed  nto  law  Dec  5.  1%7 

Passed  Apr  iZ   1968 Signed  into  law  May  23.  1968. 

Passed  Mar  20.  1967 Signed  into  law  Apr  1.  1967 

Passed  Auj  24,  1967 Signed  mti  law  Sept  22.  1957. 

Passed  Aug   .1    1967 Signed  into  law  Mar.  13.  1%8. 

Passed  June  13.  1968 Signed  into  law  luly  7,  1988 

Passed  May  11    1967    Signed  into  law  June  30,  1967. 

Passed  Nov  29  1967 Signed  nto  law  Dec  8.  1967 

Passed  June  25.  1968 Signed  into  law  luly  21,  1968, 

Passed  July  31.  1968 

Passed  Apr  19  1968 In  conleience 


Passed  Nov  !2   1967 Signed  into  law  Ian  2    1968 

Passed  June  28.  1967 Signed  into  law  July  1    1967 

Passed  June  8   1967 Signed  into  law  June  24.  1967 

Passed  Nov  5   1967 Signed  nto  law  Dec  1,  .967 

do  -  Signed  into  law  Dec  5.  1967. 


Passed  June  24.  1968. 


Passed  June  24   .968 Intonlerence 

Passed  July  17   1968 .' Do 

do  Do 


Passed  July  10.  1968    , 

Passed  May  9,  1968  . 
Reported  May  4.  1967 
Reported  Apr  3,  1968. 


Passed  May  28.  1968 Signed  nto  law  Aug  1.  1968 

Passed  June  24.  1968 Signed  nto  law  June  28.  1968. 


Passed  July  3   1968 
Passed  July  15,  1968 
Passed  June  7.  1968. 


Passed  Feb  23.  1968 
Passed  Mar   15,  1967. 
Passed  Mai   15.  1967. 
Pissed  May  J2.  1968 
Passed  Arr   4   1%5 

Passed  Mar  20   1967 
Passed  Mar  26.  1968. 
Passed  June  6.  1968.. 


Passed  July  1    1968 Awaiting  Presidents  signature. 

.  Passed  July  2   1968 Do 

.  Passed  Aug  25   1967 Do 

PasseJ  Apr  2.1968 Signed  nto  law  June  23.  19SS. 

Passed  July  25.  1967 Signed  nto  la*  Ij  y  31.  1347 

Pats«d  May  9.  1967 Siined  i  ito  law  June  13.  1967 


PKiajl^  7,  1967  Signed  nia  law  Aug  31,  1%7, 

Passad  Ap«.  19,  1968 Signed  into  law  May  7   1968 

Passed  July  31.  1968 


ACRICVLTTTRK 

Awaiting  furttif^r  action 
E.xtension  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
.Vt  of  1965  iHR  171261  ;  As  passed  by  the 
House  this  measure  extends  for  nne  year, 
through  1970,  the  hsmic  Administration  farm 
polic\  The  .ict  pros  Ides  supports  for  corn, 
whea:  feed  §rain.  milk,  wool  and  mohair 
In  .leidition  It  provides  lor  voluntary  crop 
reductiju  programs  for  wheat,  cotton  and 
rice  .'V  crop  adjustment  program  provides 
payments  to  fau-mers  who  divert  their  entire 
crop  .md  take  conservation  steps  By  floor 
amendment  the  House  limned  totil  pay- 
menrs  to  any  one  farmer  to  $20,000 

Ex'pnslon  of  the  Fntid  .Stamp  Program 
iHR  18249 1  As  pHfcsed  by  the  House,  this 
me.i-  .re  provides  .i  four-year  exii.'ns.on  of 
the  K  ".-d  .Stamp  Progr.im  through  fiscal  year 
197J  It  .authorizes  funds  as  needed  to  c^rry 
out  the  program  and  prohibits  participation 


by  strikers  or  students  unless  they  were  eli- 
gible for  Pood  Stamps  before  striking  or  en- 
tering  college 

.\merlcan  Hunger  Commission  Act  i  H  R 
17144  1  As  passed  by  the  House,  this  meas- 
ure wuuld  establish  a  Commission  on  Hunger 
to  underruke  a  complete  study  of  the  unfilled 
needs  >!  persniis  sutTortng  from  hunger,  it 
would  recommend  measures  (  1 )  to  secure 
greater  use  of  federal  Icxxl  programs  by  state 
and  Icxral  agencies  and  i2i  to  establish  a  co- 
ordinated procram  to  Insure  the  fuUfiUment 
f)f  the  basic  hunger  needs  of  every  Ameri- 
can The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  would  have  subpoena  power  Its  re- 
poTl  would  be  due  January  1.  1969, 

civil.     RIGHTS     AND     CIVTrL     LIBERTIES 

Enacted 

Civil    Rights    Commission    IPL     <>0-198l 

P.L.  90-198  extends  the  life  of  the  US    Civil 


Rights  Commission  through  January,  1973 
The  Commission,  which  conducts  studies  and 
jirepares  reports  on  civil  rights  problenw, 
would  have  gone  out  of  existence  at  the  ena 
of  January,  1968. 

Federal  Jury  Reform  Act  of  1968  (P  L 
90-2741  :  The  Federal  Jury  Reform  Act  re- 
quires that  Jury  panels  from  which  federa. 
juries  are  drawn  be  selected  at  random  from 
a  fair  cross  section  of  the  community"  i- 
which  they  are  empaneled.  The  Act  also 
spectflcally'  prohibits  discrimination  In  jurv 
selection  on  account  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin  or  economic  status. 

Civil    Rights    Act    of    1968     (P.L.    90-284 1 
The  Omnibus  Civil  Right*  Act  contains  fair 
houslng  and  civil  rights  protection  guaran- 
tees,  an   Indian   bill  of   rights  and  antlrlct 
provisions. 

The  fair  housing  provisions,  when  fully 
effective  In  January,  1970,  will  prohibit  dl.s- 
criminatlon  in  the  sale  or  rental  of  about 


HO  percent  of  all  housing.  The  provUlons 
,.,iver  all  multiple-unit  dwellings  of  two, 
[1  -ee  and  four  uniu  which  are  not  owner 
(Hx-upled  Thev  also  cover  inoet  single  family 
housing  and  moet  federally  assisted  housing. 
Exempted  from  coverage  by  the  fair  housing 
.in.vlslons  are  some  5  5  million  owner-oc- 
'  pied  multiple  dwellings  (often  called  "Mrs. 
M  .rphy-  units)  which  have  four  cm-  less 
■  11  Its  and  7.6  million  owner-occupied  slngle- 
J.anily  homes  sold  or  rented  without  the 
le-  ices  of  a  real  estate  agent. 

•he  civil  rights  protection  provisions  of 
tie  Act  provide  federal  protection  for  per- 
s.!:.,  exercising  such  rights  as  voting,  Jury 
dutv  school  attendance,  employment  or  use 
,,f  public  facilities  and  accommodations. 
Ti  e  Indian  bill  of  rights  provisions  guar- 
.,..-,e  Indians  the  full  protection  of  the 
f  ni>titution 

The  aiui-rlot  provisions  establish  federal 
. I,'  .titles  for  crossing  a  state  line  or  using 
M  e  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  to 
lii.'iie  a  riot,  and  for  teaching  the  use, 
.pplication  or  making  of  a  firearm  or  ex- 
•  ,;..sive  with  the  Intent  that  the  firearm 
0'  ixploslve  would  be  used  in  a  riot.  They 
,'i.,i  make  it  a  federal  crime  to  Interfere 
wrh  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  fireman 
perlormlng  his  official  duties  during  a  riot. 
n.e  major  House  vote  on  the  legislation 
w.^  taken  on  April  10.  1968.  when  the  House 
vo-ed  to  agree  to  the  Senate  version  ol  the 
bin  and  send  the  legislation  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent The  original  House  version  of  the  bill 
contrtlned  only  the  rights  protection  guar- 
ai  t(e>=  while  the  Senate  version  contained 
these  guarantees  plus  the  fair  housing,  Indian 
rights  and  anti-riot  provisions, 

^Aee  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
0'  1967  (P.L.  90-2021:  The  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  makes  It  unlawful 
fcr  an  employer  of  25  or  more  persons,  an 
employment  agencv  or  a  labor  union  to  (1) 
discriminate  against  an  Individual  between 
!»,.■  .'iges  of  40  and  65  because  of  his  age 
or  i2»  publish  a  notice  or  advertisement 
Inriicatlng  anv  preference,  limitation,  specl- 
fic.itlon  or  discrimination  based  on  age. 
Tl.v'se  prohibitions  are  not  applicable,  how- 
ever. In  cases  where  age  Is  a  bona  fide 
qu.ilificatlon    for    employment. 

CONGRESSIONAL    MATTERS 

Enacted 
.'•standards  of  Official  Conduct  (H.  Res. 
1099 1  This  resolution  amends  House  rules 
to:  11  Establish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct; 
2i  Require  disclosure  of  certain  outside  In- 
come and  investments:  and  3)  Make  the 
C  immittee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
a  .standing  committee  with  Investigative  and 
enforcement  powers. 

The  eight-point  code  of  conduct — which 
applies  to  both  members  and  employees — 
:\;: bids  accepting  "gifts  of  substantial  value" 
frm  parties  with  a  direct  interest  In  legis- 
lation; receiving  compensation  as  a  result 
of  using  their  official  position  to  exert  im- 
pr.per  influence;  accepting  an  honorarium 
ll,  excess  of  what  is  "usual  and  customary;" 
keeping  anvone  on  the  public  payroU  "who 
does  not  perform  duties  commensurate  with 
the  compensation  he  receives;"  and  convert- 
ins  campaign  funds  to  personal  use  except 
.,s  reimbursement  "for  legitimate  and  verl- 
:;,:b:e  prior  campaign  expenditures."  The 
de  requires  that  campaign  funds  be  kept 
.eparate  from  personal  funds,  and  that  all 
;  r^ceeds  from  events  such  as  testimonials 
I  e  treated  as  campaign  contributions  un- 
;.  -s  donors  and  participants  are  given  "clear 
notice  In  advance  .  .  .  that  the  proceeds  are 
::.tended  for  other  purposes." 

The  financial  disclosure  provision — which 
covers  Members  and  officers  of  the  House, 
their  employees  and  professional  conunlttee 
."^tatT  members— requires  disclosure  of  major 
cutslde  sources  of  Income  or  Investments. 
Tl.e  basic  Information  on  Income  and  In- 
vestments would  be  open  to  public  Inspection. 
Details,   however,   would   be   filed   with   the 


Standards     Committee     on     a     confidential 
basis. 

Standards  for  Congressional  Districts  (P. 
L  90-1961  :  This  Act  bans  at  large  elections 
in  all  states  having  more  than  one  Repre- 
sentative. Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  are  ex- 
empted from  this  ban  in   1968 

Awaiting  further  action 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  and  Re- 
port on  Campaign  Expenditures  of  Candi- 
date for  the  House  of  Representatives  iH 
Res  1239)  :  This  legislation  creates  a  6-mem- 
ber  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  Investigate  the  extent  and  nature 
of  expenditures  made  by  candidates  lor  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  connection  with 
their  campaigns.  The  Resolution  authorizes 
the  Committee  to  investigate  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  by  individuals, 
groups,  businesses,  and  labor  unions  on  be- 
half of  candidates  The  measure  is  scheduled 
to  come  up  on  the  House  floor  during  the 
week   of   July   29. 

Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967  (S, 
3551  :  This  Senate-passed  bill  provides  for 
changes  In  committee  procedures  and  certain 
operations  of  Congress  and  for  a  broader  ap- 
plication of  the  lobby  registration  law 

Election  Reform  Act  iHR  11233):  This 
measure  as  reported  overhauls  the  Federal 
Election  laws  pertaining  to  campaign  fund 
raising  and  spending  in  Federa!  elections. 
The  bill  requires  full  disclosure  of  political 
contributions  and  expenditures  by  candidates 
and  political  committees  A  five  member  bi- 
partisan Federal  Elections  Commission  is  es- 
tablished. Honorariums  in  excess  of  $100 
would  be  required  to  be  reported  to  the 
Commission  and  all  reports  filed  would  be 
open  for  public  Inspection  and  copying. 

CONSERVATION 

Enacted 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  iP.L.  90-1481  :  The 
Air  Quality  Act  provides  for:  (1)  the  desig- 
nation of  air  quality  control  regions  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; (2)  the  expansion  of  existing  programs 
for  the  development  of  air  quality  criteria; 
and  (3)  the  publication  of  the  control  tech- 
niques used  to  achieve  various  levels  of  air 
quality. 

The  legislation  authorizes  $428  million  for 
federal  air  pollution  efforts  over  the  three 
year  period,  fiscal  1968-70.  Of  this  amount. 
$140  minion  Is  a  reauthorization  of  previous- 
ly unappropriated  funds. 

Nuclear  Desalting  Plant  (P.L.  90-18)  :  This 
legislation  provides  for  the  construction  of 
a  nuclear  power  and  desalting  plant  in 
Southern  California,  and  authorizes  $57.2 
million  as  the  Interior  Department's  share 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  S444.3  million.  The 
plant  Is  to  be  built  in  cooperation  with  the 
Atomic  '^nergy  Commission,  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California,  and 
three  public  utility  corporations.  Congress 
has  already  appropriated  the  AEC's  $15  mil- 
lion share  of  the  project.  This  plant  will  be 
the  first  large  scale  application  of  nuclear 
energy  to  the  desalting  process.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  produce  150  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  dally  by  1977. 

Awaiting  further  action 
National  Trail  System  Act  (H.R.  4865): 
This  act  establUhes  a  national  trial  system 
composed  of  National  Recreation  Trails  near 
urban  areas  and  National  Scenic  Trails 
In  more  remote  areas.  Both  systems  will  be 
linked  Into  the  national  system. 

Redwood  Park  Bill  (S.  2515):  S.  2515,  as 
passed  by  the  House,  establishes  a  Redwood 
National  Park  of  approximately  28.400  acres 
in  Northern  California.  The  park  would  In- 
corporate 24  miles  of  coast  line  and  4  miles 
of  scenic  corridor.  The  Senate-passed  Red- 
wood bill  provides  a  park  of  61.600  acres 

National  Water  Commission  (S.  20):  The 
legislation  creates  a  non-federal  National 
Water  Commission  to  review  such  U.S.  water 


resource  problems  as  future  supply  and  pol- 

lu^lo"  „«..« 

Scenic    Rivers    (HR.    18260):    H.R,    18260 
establishes  a  national   scenic  rivers   system 
composed  of  six  rivers:  the  Rogue  In  Oregon, 
the  Clearwater  and  the  Middle  Pork  of  the 
.Salmon   in  Idaho,  the   Rio  Grande   In  New 
Mexico,  the  Wolf  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  St, 
Croix   In   Minnesota   and   Wisconsin.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  rivers  Included  In  the  system 
are   to  be   preserved   in   their   natural   state 
and  used  for  gesthetlc  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. The  legislation  also  lists  twenty-eight 
river  sections  as  potential  additions  to  the 
system  and  forbids  federal  licensing  of  power 
or  water  resource  projects  on   the  parts  of 
the   rivers   designated    for   a   period   of   five 
vears  following  passage  of  the  act.  and  three 
additional  years  if  a  study  of  the  river  Is 
being  made.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  the  river  should  not  be  In- 
cluded  In   the   system,    the   limits   will    not 
apply.   The   measure   has  not   passed   either 

House. 

Colorado  River  Basin  Project  iS  1004): 
S  1004  authorizes  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arizona  project  and  five  other  water 
projects  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  The 
Central  Arizona  project  is  aimed  at  increas- 
ing the  supply  of  water  to  Arizona,  both  for 
Irrigation  purposes  and  for  use  of  growing 
metropolitan  areas  The  project  includes  a 
complicated  water  supply  system,  btit  will 
not  include  dams  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  The 
conference  report  Is  awaiting  House  and 
Senate  approval. 

CONSUMER  PROGRAMS 

Enacted 
Clinical  Laboratories  Improvement  Act  of 
1967  (PL  90-174):  This  measure  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  establish  minimum  performance 
standards  for  all  clinical  laboratories  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  and  permits 
the  Secretary  to  bring  court  action  ;igalnst 
any  licensed  laboratory  that  represents  an 
imminent  danger  to  public  health 

Consumer    Credit    Protection    Act    of    1968 
I  PL.  90-3211  :  This  measure  requires  lenders 
and  retail  creditors  to  provide  full  disclosure 
of    the    terms    and    conditions    of    finance 
charges  In  most  credit  transactions  and  offers 
to  extend  credit    The  new  law  requires  dis- 
closure   of    interest    rates    on    all    revolving 
charge  accounts  on  both  a  monthly  and  an- 
nual basis  where  the  monthly  charge  is  over 
$50    imposes  a  federal  limit  on  garnishment 
of  wages  and   prohibits  the  discharge  of   a 
worker  based  on  a  single  garnishment,  pro- 
vides a  strict  federal  anti-loan  sharking  pro- 
vision,   and    creates    a    bipartisan    National 
Comrrilsslon  on  Consumer  Finance  to  study 
the  consumer  finance  Industry  and  report  Its 
findings  to  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
Flammable    Fabrics    Act    Amendments    of 
1967    (PL.    90-189):    This    measure    extends 
the  1953  Act  to  cover  all  Items  of  wearing  ap- 
parel and  fabrics  used  in  household  furnish- 
ings.   It   empowers    the    Secretary    of    Com- 
merce to  issue  basic  standards  for  the  fiam- 
mabllitv  of  fabrics  when  he  determines  the 
standards  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
Interest    The  measure  authorizes   $15   mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968  and  $2.3  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  vears  1969  and  1970. 

Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  I  PL. 
90-259)  :  This  measure  authorizes  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  to  conduct 
studies  into  the  causes  of  fires  and  the 
methods  of  controlling  them  and  directs  the 
Bureau  to  establish  programs  to  educate  the 
public  on  fire  hazards  and  fire  safety  tech- 
niques. 

■Rational  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
(1967  PL  90-146):  This  measure  provides 
for  a  seven  member  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President  and  directed  to  Identify  cate- 
gories of  household  products  which  may  rep- 
resent an  unreasonable  hazard  to  con- 
sumers. The  Commission  is  also  directed  to 
determine   the   effectiveness    and    extent   of 
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suit«  and  local  product  safety  laws  and  to 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as  to 
LCs  andings  d.nd  recommendations  The  meas- 
ure authorize*  %i  mUllon  over  the  two-year 
life  if  the  Commission. 

Wh..ie«>me  Ueat  Act  of  1967  PL  90-  201  i 
Tne  Wholesome  Meat  Act  provides  federai  aid 
to  states  Which  apurade  U^elr  meat  inspec- 
Uon  pr.icedures  It  uptl.ites  and  stren^theu« 
federa.  inspection  standaxds  and  requires 
stfttee  to  meet  standards  at  .east  equal  tii" 
the  federa.  ^uandarda  *;t^in  tw  i  yeajs  If  a 
state  does  not  do  *>,  the  Secretary-  )f  Ai?Tl- 
cultiire  iS  empouered  to  assume  a..  ::»pec- 
uon  and  enforcement  duties  within  :ie  tx'r- 
ders  The  measure  i^ao  granu  the  Department 
of  Apiculture  authority  under  court  order  to 
seize  and  detain  the  Illegal  sale  of  meat  from 
diseased    dylnn    dend  or  disabled  animals. 

Automobile  Insurance  Study  and  Investi- 
gation PL  90-313)  This  measure  author- 
izes the  Department  of  TraiisportaUon  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  auto 
insurance  Industry  and.  in  particular,  the 
exlsung  compensation  system  for  motor  ve- 
hicles 

Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull  Disclosure  Act 
(  P  L  90  488  I  This  provision  of  the  Housing 
and  Development  Act  of  1968  is  deslRned  to 
prevent  fraudulent  Interstate  sales  of  sub- 
divided but  undeveloped  land  Developers 
would  be  required  to  flle  wirh  the  Secret^iry 
of  Housinj?  and  Urban  Development  a  state- 
ment of  record  as  to  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty Its  physical  characteristics  and  Its  ac- 
cesslbllltv  to  roads  and  utilities  A  property 
report  Including  much  of  this  Information 
would  have  to  be  presented  to  any  prospec- 
tive buyer  who  does  not  visit  the  property 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Crban  De- 
velopment would  be  empowered  to  seek  in- 
junctive relief  to  prevent  violations  of  the 
Act 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
iS  llMi  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  directs  the  Secretary  of  Tr;»nsporratlon 
to  establish  minimum  safety  standards  for 
the  transportation  of  gas  by  pipeline  for 
gas  storage  and  for  pipeline  facilities  used 
m  the  transportation  and  treatment  of  gas 
The  bill  requires  persons  engaged  In  the 
transportation  of  pipeline  to  complv  with 
the  standards,  to  file  a  plan  for  Inspection, 
make  accident  report-s  and  access  to  records. 
The  standards  .ipply  to  existing  pipeline  only 
If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  finds  that 
a  particular  hazard"  exists  The  Secretary 
would  enforce  the  .Act  with  respect  to  Inter- 
state lines  .All  other  enforcement  would  be 
undertaken  bv  the  state  either  bv  agreement 
or  upon  certification  by  the  state  that  Its 
standards  are  .is  stringent  as  the  federal 
standard 

The  legislation  cleared  Congress  on  July 
31.  and  Is  awaiting  the  Presidents  signature 

Awaiting  further  action 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  HR 
163631  As  passed  bv  the  House,  HR  16363 
would  require  states  to  Implement  w^lthln 
two  vears—  and  In  certain  cases  three  vears — 
Inspection  programs  which  are  at  least  equal 
to  the  federal  poultrv  Inspection  program 
The  federal  government  would  contribute  up 
to  50  "  of  the  cos:  'f  running  the  state  In- 
spection programs  If  a  state  did  not  adopt 
an  etTectr.e  inspection  pnjuram  within  the 
time  limit  provided,  federal  Inspectors  would 
assume  the  inspection  functions  In  most 
respects.  H  R  163C3  parallels  the  Whi'iesome 
Meat  .Act  of  1967  Passed  by  the  Senate  and 
sent  to  conference  on  July  29. 

CRIME 

Enactfd 
Omnibus  Crime  Control   and   Safe  Streets 
.Act  (PL   90-3511     The  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol  and   Safe   Streets    Act.    the   major   antl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

crime  bill  ^na.-e<I  in  the  90th  Congress  au- 
thorizes »l(Mj  1  million  !n  fiscal  1969  and  *3iX) 
million  in  fiscal  197o  r.  r  grants  to  aid  stale 
and  local  police  ;n  planning  and  carrying 
out  law  enforcemen'  programs  and  to  enable 
them  to  develop  ■.raining  and  research  pro- 
grams The  Act  alfso  includes  provisions  ill 
permitting  wire  tapping  in  a  wide  •. arlety  of 
s'jite  and  federal  crime  cates  i2i  attempt- 
ing to  overturn  controversial  Supreme  Court 
decisions  on  the  rights  of  defendants  and 
3 1  prohibiting  the  interstate  shipment  to 
individuals  of  pistols  and  revolvers  and  the 
iver-the-co'inier  purchase  >f  handguns  by 
individuals  who  do  not  live  in  the  seller's 
state 

Commission  .m  Noxious  and  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  Materials  PL  90^  UX)  i  The  Ob- 
scenity Commission  if  to  studv  existing  laws 
relating  to  obBcenlt\  recommend  definitions 
of  obscenity  and  pornography  determine  tiie 
effect  of  such  materials  on  the  public  and 
recommend  pf«8ible  controls  which  would 
not  infringe  constitutional  rights  The  Com- 
mission Is  directed  to  report  In  1970 

Juvenile  Dellnquencv  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  I  PL.  90-445  1  The  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  .Act  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, authorizes  federal  grants  to  states  to 
assist  them  in  developing  programs  to  pre- 
vent Juvenile  delinquency  and  to  rehabilitate 
delinquents  The  Act  .Tuthorlzes  !i25  million 
for  grants  m  fiscal  1969  »50  million  In  fiscal 
1970:  and  $75  million  In  fiscal  1972 

Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«fl  iPL  90-284)- 
See  Section  on  Cl'.  U  Rights  .ind  Civil  Liber- 
ties for  antl-rlot  provisions 

.4u'attin9  further  action 

State  Firearms  Control  Assistance  .Act 
HR  17735)  .As  pas.«ed  by  the  Hovise.  this 
bill  bans  the  interstate  mail-order  sale  of 
rifles,  shotguns  and  handgun  ammunition 
It  also  bans  most  over-the-counter  sales  of 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  non-residents  of  the 
sellers  state  The  legislation  is  a  supplement 
of  the  gun  control  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act  Registration  and  licens- 
ing amendments  were  defeated  on  non- 
record  votes  The  legislation  is  .iwalting  Sen- 
ale  aclUin 

Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  Crime  (H.J 
Res  1)  As  passed  bv  'he  House  this  reso- 
lution creates  a  Joint  Htiuse-.Senate  Commit- 
tee to  investigate  crime  The  Committee  is  to 
study  the  abuses  and  etTects  of  crime  law  en- 
forcement operations  rehabilitation  and 
.'uvenile  delinquency  pn'grams  and  "he  ad- 
ministration of  lustlce. 

Dnig  Abuse  Control  Amendments  iHR. 
14096 1  .As  passed  bv  the  House,  this  bill  pro- 
vides criminal  penalties  for  the  possession  of 
Illegally  obtained  stimulant  depressant  or 
hallucinogenic  drugs  (categories  including 
amphetamines  or  pep  pills'  .  barbltuates  and 
LSD  I  The  penalties  .ire  graduated  In  such  a 
fashion  as  'o  distinguish  between  pushers' 
of  drugs  and  mere  users  of  drugs  Pushers 
are  subject  to  penalties  ranging  from  a  510.000 
fine  and  up  to  5  years  in  prison  for  first  of- 
fen-ses  to  S20.000  tines  and  15  vear  prison 
terms  for  subsequent  ■):Tenses  Users  are  sub- 
ject to  $1  000  tines  ,ind  otie-vear  Jail  terms 
lor  .'irst  offenses  and  «10  000  fines  and  three- 
year  jail  terms  for  ^uhsequent  (jfTenses  The 
.Amendments  also  .t\ithorlze  Judges  to  set 
aside  convictions  of  first  offenders,  a  provision 
designed  to  keep  young  people  PXF)eriment- 
ing  with  drugs  from  having  a  criminal  record. 

ECONOMIC    OEVELOPMENT 

EnaL  trd 
.Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act — ■ 
Ptibilc  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
.Amendments  PL  90-103i  PL  90-103  ex- 
tends, through  hscal  years  1968  and  1969,  all 
of  the  program.s  originally  authorized  In  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
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of  1965  and  the  nonhlghway  programs 
authorized  in  the  .Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment .Act  of  1965  It  authorizes  a  ".vo- 
year  total  of  $75  million  for  the  progr  o,..5 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment .Act  .md  $170  million  for  the  .Appa- 
lachlan  De\elopment  Act  programs 

PL  90-103  also  extends  through  fiscal 
years  1968  1969  1970.  and  1971.  the  highway 
construction  programs  authorized  In  the  ip. 
palachlan  Development  .Act  It  authiiriites  i 
two-year  total  of  $715  million  for  these  i>rr>- 
grams 

The  .ApF>alaclilan  Regional  Development 
Act  is  designed  to  provide  special  federal  ild 
to  eoonomlcallv  depressed  areas  m  App.\. 
lachla  to  help  construct  [)ubllc  facilities 
needed  for  economic  growth  and  to  re.store 
natural  resources  which  were  daiuifeti 
through  neglect  and  growth  The  Pib::- 
Worka  .\nd  Econrmilc  Development  .Act  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  multi-state  regional 
commissions  to  pl.in  ecoii  )mlc  development 
m  other  depressed  regions  of  the  country 

EDUCATION,    TRAINING,    A.SD    ANTIPOVERTY 

Enartrci 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  >t  1967  (PL  «) 
129)  The  Public  Broadca.stlng  .Act  author:,  eg 
federal  grants  to  assist  educational  radio  .ind 
television  broadcasting  and  establishes  a  n  :.- 
profit,  nongovernmental  corporation  to  chan- 
nel private  financial  assistance  to  educational 
radio  .ind  TV  The  .Act  authorizes  appropru- 
tlons  of  $38  million  to  be  used  for  grant,*.  :n 
tl.scal  vears  1068-70,  and  for  establishment  of 
the  corporation 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  A:t 
.AmendmenU  of  1967  (PL  90-2471  :  The  19ri7 
Elementary  and  Secondary  .Act  Amendments 
extend  the  1965  .Act  for  two  additional  ye.ir.=  - 
through  rlscal  vear  1970 — and  authorise  i 
total  of  «9  billion  for  the  operation  of  ESKA 
programs  during  that  perlad 

The  mc.isure  ,ilso  creates  -several  new  E5K.\ 
prrigrams  ind  imends  existing  E:SEIA  ;i.-  - 
grams  The  new  programs  Include  a  blUiiivnl 
fducation  program  lor  school  districts  .'i.r. - 
mg  ;aree  numbers  of  non-English  speaku.j 
students,  additional  grants  for  special  edu  - 
tlon  of  handicapped  children  and  studies  ; 
urban  .school  dropouts  and  school  bus  safety 
.Amendments  to  existing  EISEA  programs  In- 
clude conversion  of  the  Innovative  educatl-u 
ijrant  program  from  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram to  a  block  grant  program  .Another  pro- 
hlbit.s  the  federal  government  from  cutting 
ofT  funds  to  a  local  school  district  becau.^e  if 
civil  rights  violations  unless  there  Is  a  find- 
ing on  the  record  that  the  district  has  vio- 
lated the  law. 

Teacher  Corps  Extension  (PL.  90-35!  This 
legislation  extends  the  life  of  the  Teachers 
C.)rps  bv  autliorlzmg  $135  million  for  Its 
viperatlon  during  tiscal  years  1968  1970  The 
legislation  .^iso  authorizes  «.435  million  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1969-1970  :or  graduate  fel- 
lowships for  elementary  and  secondary 
.school  teachers,  grants  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  help  them  improve  ijraduate  edu- 
cation facilities.  .Tud  four  new  teacher  train- 
ing programs 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  .Act  Amendn'.ents 
of  1967  iPL  90-991  and  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Act  .Amendments  of  1968  (PL  30- 
:i91)  These  :wo  measures,  taken  together, 
extend  all  of  the  major  programs  Included  In 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  through 
Mscal  year  1972  They  authorize  appropria- 
tions totalling  over  $3  6  billion  for  the  four- 
year  period. 

Bo'-.h  measures  also  make  some  substantive 
changes  in  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams r.'ie  major  c.'ijn^e.  included  In  the 
1968  Amendments.  Is  the  addition  of  .i  new 
progra.m  of  federal  support  for  .»tate  voca- 
tion.il  assistance  programs  for  disadvan- 
taged—as  opposed  to  handicapped — persons. 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  .Amendments  of  1968  iPL   90- 


348 »  This  measure  extends  the  life  of  the 
NHtlonal  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
uifs  uitU  June  30.  1970.  and  authorizes  the 
aoprcprlatlon  of  •47.5  million  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Foundation   in  fiscal  years  1969 

HI. a    1970.  ,       , 

r  .nomic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
•  (,,,7  PL  90  '222)  :  The  1967  Economic  Op- 
o,,--aiiitv  Act  Amendments  extend  the  antl- 
^>..prty  progr.un  lor  two  years  by  authorizing 
'mi-  .prlatlons  of  $1  98  billion  for  tiscal  1968 
p!..erty  programs  and  62  18  billion  for  fiscal 
;  ,r,>.  .>overty  programs. 

'  ;  ie  Amendments  also  attach  a  number  of 
,•.  endments,  stipulations  and  conditions  to 
ti.'e  Economic  Opportunity  -Act.  These  include 
, ;  .  a  provision  lor  ilie  participation  of  local 
e  fcted  officials  m  the  .operation  of  commu- 
niiv  ..ctlon  agencies.  i2)  consolidation  Into  a 
41'  ..'le  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro- 
.:r.ini  of  such  programs  as  the  Neighborhood 
V.  ith  Corps,  the  new  careers"  program  and 
Operation  Malnstrcim:  i3)  establishment  of 
a  special  impact  program  to  alleviate  chronic 
ur.emplovment  at.d  rising  community  ten- 
.«lons  in  urban  neighborhoods  and  to  stem 
emigration  to  the  ciiie-  irom  rural  neighbor- 
hoods; (41  a  provision  stressing  the  Impor- 
unre  of  developing  programs  to  deal  with 
lo-.^-ierm  unemployment  among  persons  55 
vears  of  age  and  older;  i5)  a  day-care  pro- 
erim  to  -lid  working  mothers  and  (6)  a  ban 
on  polltlc.U  actlv-ty  by  anti-poverty  workers 
during  working  hours. 

Atoaiting  jurthcr  action 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1968  (HR.  15067:  S  3769 1  The  1968  Higher 
Ed.icatton  Act  Amendments  will  extend, 
through  fiscal  vear  1972.  the  programs  orig- 
inally authorized  In  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  the  Higher  Educa- 
ti-n  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  and  the  National  Vocational 
Str.dent  Loan  Act  of  1965.  Both  the  House 
.^r.cl  Senate  have  passed  the  1968  Amend- 
ments and  a  conference  committee  la  at- 
tempting to  iron  out  differences  between 
the  'WO   versions. 

n.e  chief  difference  between  the  House 
ar.-;  Senate  bills  lies  In  the  sums  authorized. 
Generally,  the  Senate  bill  authorizes  slightly 
more  for  most  programs  than  the  Hotise  bill. 
Tl.e  total  authorization  In  both  bills,  how- 
ever, runs  well  over  $3  billion  a  year. 

Both  bills  contain  several  new  programs, 
inclvidlng  a  public  service  education  pro- 
gram, a  Commission  on  University  Educa- 
tion. .'Old  a  program  to  encourage  univer- 
sities to  share  resources.  Both  also  transfer 
the  Upward  Bound  program  from  GEO  to  the 
Oflice  of  Education 

V(x-atlonal  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
19C8  (HR.  18366;  S.  3770):  Theee  Amend- 
ments wlU  extend  the  programs  Included  in 
the  Vocational  Education  -Act.  Versions  of 
the  Amendments  have  passed  the  House  and 
th»  Senate  and  a  conference  committee  Is 
to  receive  the  differences  between  the  two 
versions. 

nie  Senate-passed  bill  autharlzee  con- 
tinuation of  vocational  education  programs 
through  fiscal  vear  1972  and  authorizes  a 
total  appropriation  of  $2.7  billion.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Senate  bill.  In  a  provUlon  totally 
unrelated  to  vocational  education,  transfers 
the  Head  Start  program  from  the  OfHce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation and  converts  It  Into  a  block  grant 
program. 

Tlie  House-passed  bill  authorizes  continu- 
ation of  vocational  education  programs  in- 
ciefinitely  and  authorizes  total  appropriations 
o;  $13  billion  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $666 
million  for  each  succeeding  year. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
Amendments  of  1968  (H.R.  15046;  S.  2938)  : 
The  1968  Manpower  Development  and  Traln- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ing  Act  Amendments  extend  the  expiration 
dates  contained  In  the  present  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  from  1969  to 

1972. 

The  Amendments  have  been  favorably  re- 
ported from  both  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  are  awaiting 
flood  action  In  both  chambers. 

Guaranteed  Employment  .Act  of  1968  iH  R. 
12280;  S.3063)  :  The  Guaranteed  Employment 
Act  would  establish  a  program  to  use  fed- 
eral funds  to  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment Jobs  for  unemployed  young  people. 
The  House  version  would  attempt  to  create 
up  to  one  million  Jobs  in  its  first  year 
of  operation,  at  a  cost  of  S4  billion.  The 
Senate  version  would  create  450.000  in  Its 
first  year,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2  billion. 

Subcommittees  of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  and  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
have  held  hearings  on  these  bills,  but  have 
not  taken  further  action. 
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FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

Enacted 

Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  SaL.ry  Act 
of  1967  (P.  L.  90-206);  This  legislation,  ap- 
proved December  16.  1967,  provides  a  6''c 
raise  In  the  salaries  of  725.000  postal  em- 
ployees and  provides  a  45"  raise  for  1.3 
million  classified  workers,  retroactive  to 
October  1.  1967.  The  Act  also  provides  for 
gradual  Increases  In  federal  salaries  to  bring 
them  to  the  level  of  pay  in  private  employ- 
ment. The  legislation  establishes  a  Com- 
mission on  Executive.  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  whose  function  -will  be  to 
review  salaries  of  federal  executives  and 
report  Its  findings  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  (P.L.  90-364):  See  Tax  section  for 
material  on  federal  employee   reductions. 


Awaiting  further  aclion 
Federal  Employee  Protection  Against  In- 
vasion of  Privacy"  (S.  1035)  :  This  legislation, 
approved  bv  the  Senate  on  September  13, 
1967,  prohibits  federal  officers  from  re- 
quiring or  requesting  federal  employees  or 
applicants  to  disclose  their  race,  religion, 
national  origin,  financial  position  or  to  take 
psychological  or  polygraph  tests  concerning 
family  relationships,  religious  beliefs,  or 
sexual  matters.  Federal  officials  are  further 
prevented  from  requiring  attendance  at 
meetings  or  participation  in  activities  which 
are  unrelated  to  the  individual  employees- 
work.  The  bUl  gives  employees  the  right  to 
counsel  at  hearings  which  could  result  in 
disciplinary  action,  and  establishes  a  Board 
of  Employees'  Rights  to  consider  complaints. 
The  CIA,  NSA,  and  FBI  are  exempted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  regulating  poly- 
graph and  psychological  tests,  and  financial 
disclosure. 

Removal  of  Federal  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia Employees  Committing  Unlawful  Acts 
Related  to  Riots  or  Civil  Disorders  iH.R. 
17267)  :  This  proposed  legislation  provides 
for  the  immediate  dismissal  from  govern- 
ment service  of  any  employee  of  the  federal 
government  or  the  District  of  Columbia  tiov- 
ernment  who  is  convicted  of  committing  an 
unlawful  act  directly  or  indirectly  related  to 
a  riot  or  civil  disorder.  It  also  provides  that 
such  persons  be  debarred  from  further  gov- 
ernment employment  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  It  has  not  been  considered  by  either 
House. 

FOREIGN-   AND  DEFENSE   POLICY 

Enacted 
Consular  Treaty  (Executive  Document. 
Exec.  Rept.  4)  :  This  treaty  provides  for  the 
estabUshment  and  operation  of  consulates 
m  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  accords  diplomatic  immunity  to  consular 
offlclala    and    employees    and    provides    that 


each  country  will  promptly  notify  the  other 
of  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  citizen  of  the 
other  country.  This  Is  the  first  bilateral  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Peace  Corps  Authorization  iP.L.  90-1(5): 
This  measure  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$115.7  million  for  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
1968,  a  figure  $3  million  below  the  Admin- 
istration request,  but  $5.7  million  above  the 
amount  authorized  In  fiscal  1967. 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (PL., 
90-314):  This  measure  extends  the  life  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
for  two  years,  through  June  30,  1970.  and 
authorizes  $18.5  million  for  the  agency's  ac- 
tivities during  the  two-year  period 

Emergency  Food  Assistance  to  India  (PL. 
90-7)  :  The  Emergency  Food  Assistance  Act 
provided  an  additional  3  million  tons  of  food 
aid  to  India  in  1967  at  a  cost  of  $190  mil- 
lion. It  also  recommended  that  the  President 
provide  an  additional  $25  million  to  be  used 
to  provide  emergency  food  to  be  distributed 
by  CARE  and  other  voluntary  American 
agencies. 

Inter-American  Development  Bank  Act 
.Amendments  (PL.  90-88)  :  "nils  measure  au- 
thorizes additional  United  States  contribu- 
tions of  $900  million  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
tions over  fiscal  1968-70  to  implement  hemi- 
spheric agreements  made  at  Punta  del  Este, 
Uruguay,  in  April  of  1967. 

Export-Import  Bank  Act  Extension  (PL. 
90-267):  This  measure  extends  the  life  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  five  years  until 
June  30.  1973.  It  Increases  the  Bank's  au- 
thority to  issue  export  credit  insurance,  make 
loans,  "and  extend  loan  insurance.  Tlie  meas- 
ure prohibits:  (1)  Bank  transactions  in  con- 
nection with  exports  to  nations  in  armed 
confiict  with  the  United  States,  or  countries 
trading  with  such  nations;  (2)  Financing 
export  purchases  to  Communist"  nations 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
transactions  are  in  the  national  interest:  (3) 
Bank  credits  for  military  equipment  sales  to 
less  developed  countries  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  sales  are  in  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Export-Import  Bank  (P.L.  90-390):  This 
.Act  broadens  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  by  permitting  it  to 
make  high-risk  loans  to  foreign  borrowers 
who,  under  existing  standards  would  be  In- 
eligible for  credit. 

Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (P.L. 
90-^0)-  This  measure  extends  the  military 
draft  4  ye.irs  through  June  30.  1971.  While  It 
bars  the  use  of  a  lottery  selection  system. 
it  does  not  oppose  the  President's  plan  to 
-everse  the  order  of  induction  from  the  age 
of  26  to  the  age  of  19  It  continues  student 
deferments  until  graduation  from  college  at 
the  age  of  24,  It  .ilso  changes  the  test  for 
exemption  based  on  conscientious  objection 
to  require  that  a  claim  for  exemption  be 
based  on  reasons  of  "religious,  training  and 
belief  rather  than  belief  in  a  "Supreme 
Being." 

Uniform  Services  Pay  Act  of  1967  (PL  PO- 
207):  This  measure  increases  monthly  pay 
of  servicemen  effective  October  1.  1967  The 
pay  raise  is  computed  at  a  rate  of  4  5':  for 
regular  compensation  which  includes  basic 
pay  quarters  and  subsistence  allowance.  The 
me'asure  also  provides  automatic  pay  raises 
>n  the  future  corresponding  to  pay  increases 
for  civilian  federal  employees. 

Military  Construction  Authorizations.  1969 
(PL  90-408):  This  measure  authorizes  $1.8 
billion  for  construction  at  U.S  military  bases 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  military 
family  housing.  The  Act  Includes  $17  billion 
for  new  construction  and  $17  3  mlUlon  in 
deficiency  funds  to  cover  higher  costs  of 
projects   authorized   in   previous   years.   Au- 
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tbortzatlon  of  »227  3  million  to  develop  »it*« 
for  the  an  tl- bar.  la  tic  mlaslle  system  is 
included 

Awaiting  further  action 

Foreign  Aaalstance  Act  of  1968  H  R 
15253 1  "nuB  measure  aa  passed  by  the 
House,  authorizes  foreign  aid  .-ipproprlatlonfi 
of  ta  billion  for  Hscal  1969,  *  figure  •850 
million  below  the  Admlnlatratlona  request 
and  $700  million  below  I96«  authorizations 
This  figure  18  the  lowest  In  the  twenty-year 
history  of  the  program  The  authorization 
Includes  (1  6  billion  for  economic  aid  and 
M90  million  for  military  aid  The  latter  does 
not  include  military  aid  for  Southeast  Asia 
The  Senate  in  floor  action  cut  the  authori- 
zation by  an  additional  »20  million  The 
measure  is  now   in  conference 

Military  Procurement  Act  '3  3293.  This 
measure  as  passed  by  the  House,  author- 
izes 121  8  billion  in  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1989  The  amount  authorized  by 
the  House  U  1758  million  below  the  Adminis- 
tration request  and  »a85  million  more  than 
approved  by  the  Senate  Both  the  House  and 
Senate  eliminated  funds  ft^r  the  production 
of  the  P-lllB  aircraft  ard  voted  to  retain 
funds  for  the  Sentinel  system  The  measure, 
which  contains  the  largest  amount  author- 
ized m  a  sM^.e  bill  this  year  '.a  in  conference, 

A  similar  measure  authorizing  appropria- 
tions of  »2l  2  billion  for  ftscal  19«8  was  en- 
acted  last  year 

Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  (HJl.  15681 1  : 
H  R,  15681  authorizes  the  President  to  sell 
defense  articles  and  services  to  friendly  for- 
eign countries  I*  <et3  a  limit  of  §296  mil- 
lion m  llsca:  1969  on  all  credit  sales  and 
guarantees  .md  requires  a  report  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  The 
sales  must  be  consistent  with  the  forelen 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  a  recipient 
country  must  indicate  its  ability  to  pay 

HC\LrH    AND    WrLF.^RE 

Enacted 

Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1967 
■  PL  90-2481  The  SocUl  Security  Act 
Amendments  provide  a  13  :  across-the-board 
benefit  increase  for  all  beneficiaries  of  the 
old-age.  survivors  and  disability  Insurance 
program.  The  increaae.  which  was  effective 
on  February  1,  1968  ra.ses  the  average 
monthly  benefit  paid  to  a  retired  worker  and 
his  wife  to  »165  from  »145  per  munth  before 
the  increase  The  niinimuni  benefit  for  a 
worker  retiring  at  age  65  is  now  S55  a  month, 
as  opposed  to  M4  previously 

The  Amendments  include  several  other 
provisions  designed  to  update  the  Sxrial  Se- 
curity system  Most  important  oi  these  is  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  permissible  out- 
side earnings  tor  OASDI  beneficiaries  from 
•  1500  to  »1'560  a  year 

To  cover  the  cost  of  the  increased  benefits, 
the  Amendments  include  provisions  -o  raise 
the  wage  base  subject  to  the  payroll  tax 
from  »6,80O  to  ♦7  300  The  .Amendments, 
however,   du    not   change    the    tax   rate 

The  1967  .Amer.dmenta  .ilso  iiuludf  .i  ..'ir.- 
troversial  pruvislon  freezing  the  number  .li 
children  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
asjilstajice  and  requiring  welfare  mothers  'o 
work  I  The  1968  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  .Act  contained  language  postponing 
the  AJTX"  :r»eze  from  1968  'o  1969 

Older  .Americans  .Act  .Amendments  of  1967 
(PL  90— 12 .  The  measure  extends  the  Older 
Americans  .\(  t  for  fi'.e  veHrs  through  fi.scal 
1972.  and  authorizes  apprworlations  jf  S17 
million  in  fiscal  1968  and  826  million  In  fiscal 
1969  to  operate  the  research,  denionstratlr.n 
and  training  programs  Included   In  the  Act 

Mental  Health  Act  .Amendments  of  1967 
PL  90  31  I  The  1967  Mental  Health  Act 
.Amendments  extend  federal  t;raiit  programs 
for  the  construction  and  staffing  jf  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  tnruugh  fiscal 
1970,  they  authorize  total  appropriation  dur- 
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ing  that  perlixl  of  »180  million  for  construc- 
tion and  »5H  million  lor  staffing 

Mental    Retardation    .Act    .Amendments    of 

1967  PL  90  170.  TTie  Mental  Retardation 
Act  .Amendments  extend-  through  fiscal 
1970--two  grant  programs  for  the  construc- 
tion ctt  mental  retardation  facilities,  extend 
for  an  additional  year — also  through  fiscal 
1970-  an  existing  program  for  training  teach- 
ers of  the  handicapped  and  I'Mtlate  a  new 
program  for  training  teachers  In  physical 
education  and  recreation  for  the  handi- 
capped The  authorizations  cuntalned  In  the 
.Amendments    t.'t«i    |i2«l     mllllnn    fur    fiscal 

1968  1970 

Partnership  for  Health  .Act  Amendments  of 

1967  I  P  L  90  174  I  Tills  measure  authorizes 
«589  million  In  fiscal  1968-1970  for  grant*  to 
states  to  assist  them  m  de\  eloping  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  services  Th<> 
measure  includes  ?4o  million  Intended, 
though  not  speclflcallv  earmarked,  for  rat 
control  prnjectB 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  .Act  .Amendments 
of  1967  PL  90  99i  and  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation .Act  Amendment*  if  1968  i  P  L.  90- 
391 1     See  Education  .Section 

Au-axtx-.g    further    action 

National  Eye  Institute  iH  R  12843.  3.  325) 
.As  passed  by  the  House,  this  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  National  Eye  Institute  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  The  In- 
stitute win  be  responsible  for  the  conduct 
and  support  of  research  (c>r  new  treatment, 
cures  iuid  training  relating  to  blinding  eye 
diseases 

Health  Manpower  Act  of  '.968  H  R.  15757, 
3  30951  The  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968 
extends  the  tlve  major  health  programs  pro- 
vided in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  the 
Health  Research  and  Facilities  Act.  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  .Assistance 
Act.  the  Nurse  Training  Act  and  the  .Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training  .Act 
These  programs  provide  training  grants  for 
medical  and  allied  health  personnel,  con- 
struction and  improvement  grants  for  medi- 
cal training  and  research  racllltles.  and  health 
.student  loan  and  scholarship  programs 

The  legislation  has  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  The  Senate  version  of  the 
hill  provides  a  three-vear  extension  for  the 
programs,  through  fiscal  1971.  while  the 
House  version  provides  .i  two-year  extervslon 
The  measure  !s  In  .conference 

Occupational    Health    and    Safety    Act    of 

1968  iHR  17748  S  2864)  The  Occupation 
Health  and  Safety  .Act  .luthorlzes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  establish  safety  standards 
for  working  conditions,  provides  support  for 
safety  research  and  training  programs;  es- 
tablishes standard  procedures  for  reporting 
industrial  accuient.';  .md  injuries:  delineates 
state  and  federal  respunsibllitles  relating  to 
■>ccupatlonal  health  and  safety,  and  provides 
assistance  to  states  to  help  them  meet  their 
responsibilities  under  the  .Act 

The  legislation  has  been  reported  by  the 
House  Education  ,ind  Labor  Committee,  but 
has  not  seen  floor  actl.;.n  Tlie  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has  com- 
pleted   hearings     m    'he    measure 

Public  Health  Service  Act  .Amendments 
of  1968  iHR  15758;  S  15758):  Amendments 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  ex- 
tend for  two  years,  through  fiscal  1970.  sev- 
eral major  health  programs  .md  which  create 
one  new  health  program  have  pa^^sed  both 
'he  House  and  'he  .Senate 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  versions 
of  the  .Amendments  extend  'he  program  of 
regional  medical  lenters  for  heart  disease, 
stroke,  cancer  and  related  diseases  and  the 
program  of  grants  for  health  services  for  do- 
mestic agricultural  migratory  workers  Both 
versions  create  a  new  program  providing  for 
the  construction  .ind  .staffing  of  facilities  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  narcotics  addicts  and 
alcoholics 
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The  Senate  version  also  contains  lani;iKi?p 
extending  the  Hill-Burton  Act  and  the  =o::,i 
waste  disposal  program  This  language  is  '  - 
Included  In  the  House  bill  The  measure  .^ 
in  conference 

National  School  Lunch  Act  Amendni*>::tR 
iHR.  17822)  Both  the  House  and  Sei.fe 
have  passed  National  School  Lunch  A  •. 
amendments  which  are  designed  to  imke 
available  nutritious  meals  to  needy  children 
not  now  being  reached  by  federal  prour.n.-i 
providing  free  or  reduced  price  meals  Ti.o 
House  passed  the  amendments  as  a  separa'- 
bill  The  Senate  Included  the  amendmen-s 
as  a  rider  to  the  Vocational  Education  bill 

The  amendments  attempt  to  achieve  their 
goal  by  changing  section  32  of  P.L.  74-320  -o 
iiuthorlze  funds  i$100  million  a  year  in  •!..> 
House  bin.  J50  million  a  year  In  the  Seti.te 
bill)  for  fiscal  years  1969,  1970  and  1971  • 
expand  the  school  lunch,  school  bre.ikfo' 
and  similar  programs.  The  supplemeir  .rv 
money  Is  to  be  used  to  provide  free  or  .  v 
cost  meals  lo  children  who  are  unable  to  ;  iv 
the  full  cost  of  meals  now  provided  un  .-r 
these  programs  and  to  establish  such  pro- 
grams where  they  are  not  currently 
operating. 

The  conferees  on  the  Vocational  Ediicat!  ii 
bill  are  attempting  to  iron  out  the  dlfleren  .^s 
between  the  House  and  Senate  verslo:..~  r 
'he  .imendments. 

National  School  Lunch  Act  .Amendn..  :.•. 
HR.  17873)  :  This  legislation,  a  comp.Mi:  :i 
measure  to  the  bill  described  above.  ai\\p::  .■, 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  d  )  reqii.re 
that  a  percentage  of  the  non-federal  si.:»r.' 
necessary  for  federal  grants  under  the  .\  t 
come  from  state  tax  revenues  and  (21  amp:.:y 
the  present  language  of  the  Act  which  le- 
qulre«  meals  to  be  served  without  cost  or  .t 
reduced  cost  to  all  children  unable  to  pay 
the  full  cost  .)f  the  meal,  by  making  rw-.>T 
that  this  Is  an  absolute  requirement  Tl.e 
hrst  .imer.dment  is  designed  to  jirevent  '..^ 
practice,  currently  followed  in  some  statr---. 
of  raising  the  entire  non-federal  share  iroin 
charges  made  to  pupils  for  their  meals  .mci 
from  local  funds 

This  legislation  passed  the  House  ,\.s  a 
separate  bill  and  the  Senate  as  a  rider  to  'lie 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments  It  :3 
expected  that  the  conferees  on  the  Voca- 
tional Education  .Act  will  Include  It  In  the 
■onference  report  on  that  bill. 

HOUSING 

Enacted 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  uj 
1968  (PL  90—448)  This  meuure  authorises 
*5  3  billion  over  a  three-year  period  for  new 
and  ongoing  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  TTie  ..mnl- 
bus  bill  includes  ^e\eral  new  progra::is  to 
provide  housing  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families  In  addition.  It  extends  and 
revises  existing  programs 

.Among  the  significant  new  features  o:  tlie 
ijiU  are  interest  subsidy  programs  for  home- 
ownership  and  rental  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing, new  approaches  to  urban  renewal,  grants 
lor  college  h'nising.  hood  and  riot  reinsur- 
ance programs.  National  Housing  Partner- 
ships to  encourage  private  investment  in 
the  building  of  low  and  mcxierate  in  ome 
housing,  federal  guarantees  for  new  commu- 
nity financing,  and  the  Interstate  Land 
.Sales  Full  Disclosure  .Act 

The  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  o:  1968 
.PL  90-284)  See  Civil  Rights  section  for 
discussion  of  the  fair  housing  provisi.;:is  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act 

I_\BOR 

Enacted 
Monday  Holidays  i  P  L.  90-363 )  ,  This  legis- 
lation changes   the  observance  of  Washing- 
tons  Birthday,  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans' 
Day  so  that  each  of  these  national  holidays 


'alls  on  a  Monday  In  addition,  Columbus 
bay  is  declared  a  national  holiday  to  be 
, fiebrated  on  the  second  Monday  In  October, 
Tiie  Act  applies  only  to  federal  workers,  but 
.  thers  are  expected  to  follow  the  federal  prac- 
tice   The   changes   will   become   effective   In 

1971. 

Awaiting  further  action 

situs  Picketing  (H  R.  100)  :  This  bill,  as 
reported  from  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  amends  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  provide  that  the  secondary 
boycott  provision  shall  not  prohibit  picket- 
ing or  strikes  on  construction  sltea  In  the 
course  of  lawful  labor  disputes.  Such  boy- 
cctts  are  now  illegal  The  measure  does  not 
permit  strikes  or  picketing  a  construction 
site  In  breach  of  an  existing  coUecUve  bar- 
c..inlng  agreement. 

Coverage    of    Agricultural    Workers    under 

•i.ic    NaUonal    Labor    Relations    Act     (H.R. 

(JoU)     This  measure  expands  the  definition 

*  f  employee  under  the  NLRA  to  include  farm 
w,  rkers  The  bill  provides  that  agricultural 
employers  and  unions  may  make  agreements 
•Ai.lch  require  as  a  condition  of  employment 
■ii.lon  membership  after  the  seventh  day  of 
work.  For  most  types  of  employment  union 
-!.,.p  agreements  such  as  envisioned  here 
cannot  require  union  membership  before 
•!  f  end  of  30  days  of  employment.  The  meas- 

:.'f  also  provides   that  priorities  for  oppor- 

•  1  .itles  for  employment  may  be  based  on 
ler.gth  of  service  with  the  employer,  in  the 
mciusUy.  or  in  the  geographic  region. 

Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
;;.t;8  iHR  17748,  S.  2864):  See  Health  and 
V.-lfare  Section. 

ige  Discrimination  Act  of  1967  (PL.  90- 
:.Ji:    See   Civil   Rights   section. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
ATi^.endments  of  1968  (HR.  15045.  S.  2938): 
See  Education,  Training  and  Antl- Poverty 
m:   tlon. 

Guaranteed  Employment  Act  of  1968  (H  R. 
i;j80.  S  3063)  :  See  Education,  Training  and 
.^:.-.i-Poverty  section. 

Pt'BLIC    WORKS 

Enacted 
ihe  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (To 
be  signed  by  the  President)  :  This  measure, 
,ia  .ipproved  by  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
aiithorlzee  appropriations  for  the  Interstate 
highway  system  for  four  years,  through  fiscal 
197;?.  and  authorizes  appropriations  for  other 
federal  highway  programs  for  two  years, 
through  fiscal  1971.  The  total  authorization 
included  In  this  bill  Is  over  «20  billion.  Of 
this  amount,  $12.3  billion  is  new  obUgation- 
sl  .lUthorlty.  The  renialnder  is  also  Included 
Hi  other  authorization  bills. 

The  legislation  also  provides  several  new 
highway  programs  including  a  three-year  ex- 
perimental program  to  provide  fringe  park- 
Ins  along  federal  highways,  a  program  to 
lii-.prove  the  traffic  flow  on  existing  city 
streeu  and  a  mandatory  program  to  make 
r(  location  assistance  available  to  persons  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  and  businesses  by 
highway  construction. 

The  measure  also  requires  construction  of 
the  conuoverslal  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
several  freeways  which  are  part  of  the  Inter- 
state system  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
audition,  it  bars  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  applying  equal  employment  opportu- 
n.ty  requirements  to  highway  contractors 
unless  the  requirements  are  specifically  set 
forth  in  advertised  specifications  for  bids  on 
lilghway  contracts. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act — 
PibUc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Amendments  (P.L.  90-103):  See  Eco- 
nomic Development  section. 

Design  and  Construction  of  Buildings 
Financed  With  Federal  Funds  To  Be  Acces- 
-ible  to  the  Physically  Handicapped  (To  be 


signed  by  the  President)  :  This  measure  re- 
quires that  all  buildings  financed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  be  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped.  The  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  the  standards  specified  in  the  bill  In 
such  cases  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1968    (Awaiting  the  President's  Signature)  : 

This  measure,  as  adopted  by  both  Houses, 
authorizes  $1.7  billion  for  the  construction, 
repair,  and  preservation  of  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  fo  navigation,  beach  ero- 
sion, flood  control,  and  other  purposes. 
Awaiting   further   action 

Colorado   River   Basin   Project    (S.    1004)  : 
See   Conservation   section. 

TAXATION 

Enacted 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  (PL.  90-364)  :  The  two  most  Important 
provisions  of  the  tax  bill  are  a  temporary  tax 
increase  in  the  form  of  a  surcharge  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  10%  on  personal  and  corporate 
taxes  and  a  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  surcharge  is  reUo- 
active  for  corporations  to  Jan.  1.  1968,  and 
for  individuals  to  April  1.  1968.  It  will  expire 
on  July  1,  1969.  for  both. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  blli  are  a  $10 
bUUon  reduction  in  new  obligation  and  loan 
authority  requested  by  the  P;e^'de"i  for 
fiscal  1969,  and  rescission  of  $8  billion  in 
unobligated  balances  of  outstanding  obllga- 
tional  and  loan  authority  which  was  ap- 
proved  before   fiscal    1969. 

The  Act  also  sets  a  celling  on  the  number 
of  federal  civilian  employees  equal  to  the 
number  of  full-time  permanent  employees 
on  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1966.  This  will  re- 
quire the  elimination  of  244,000  existing  Jobs 
which  will  be  accomplished  by  filling  only 
three  of  every  four  job  openings  resulting 
from  retirement,  resignation,  or  death.  Ex- 
empt from  this  provision  are  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
of  the  Senate,  employees  serving  without 
compensation,  and  some  70.000  summer  ein- 
ployees  between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  who 
are  economically  or  educationally  disad- 
vantaged. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  authorized 
to  reallocate  positions  among  government 
agencies  and  departments  in  the  interest  of 
efficient  government.  H.R.  15387,  adopted  by 
both  House  and  Senate,  would  exempt  the 
Post  Office  Department  from  the  restrictions. 
Excise  taxes  on  telephones  and  automobiles 
are  to  continue  at  existing  rates  with  scaled 
reductions  aimed  at  their  eventual  elimina- 
tion by  January  1, 1973. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  Act  of  1968  provide  for: 
acceleration  of  corporate  tax  payments  by 
increasing  the  percentage  of  the  estimated 
tax  paid  from  70-^  to  80-.;  an  alteration 
of  the  tax  exemption  schedule  for  industrial 
development  bonds:  tax  deductions  for  ad- 
vertising in  national  political  convention 
programs;  tax  exemptions  for  joint  hospital 
facility  services;  public  assistance  amend- 
ments relating  to  the  Medicaid,  Social  Se- 
curity, and  AFDC  programs;  and  a  require- 
ment that  the  President  submit  a  program 
for  futtire  tax  reforms. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  (P.L.  90-59 1  : 
This  measure  extends  for  two  additional 
years,  until  July  31,  1969,  the  Interest  Equal- 
ization Tax  (lET)  aimed  at  relieving  the 
chronic  VS.  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
making  foreign  borrowing  from  US.  sources 
more  expensive.  It  grants  the  President  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  varying  the  tax  level 
within  specified  limits.  The  most  significant 
of  the  many  modifications  made  in  the  origl- 
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nal  law  is  a  provision  requiring  American 
sellers  of  foreign  securities  to  secure  certifi- 
cates validating  their  payment  of  the  lET  or 
the  tax  exempt  sUtus  of  the  transaction 

Investment  Tax  Credit  (P.L,  90-261:  This 
measure  restores  the  temporarily  6U3i>ended 
7<:  investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowances  nine  months  ahead  of 
the  December  31,  1969  date  provided  for  in 
the  1966  suspension  It  amends  the  1966  law 
to  establish  a  higher  tax  credit  celling  and 
also  allows  for  retroactive  claims,  A  rider 
makes  the  1966  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign Fund  Act  inoperative  until  guidelines 
are  established  for  the  appropriation  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  and  for  the  $1  Income  tax 
checkoff  system. 

Awaiting  further  action 

Interstate  Taxation  Act  (H.R.  2158,  Tliis 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  would  limit  the 
taxing  power  of  the  sUtes  over  small  i  aver- 
age annual  Income  under  $1  mllliori)  out-of- 
state  firms  doing  business  within  .heir 
boundaries.  It  also  provides  for  a  uniform 
method  of  apportioning  income  and  capital 
for  firms  doing  business  in  more  than  one 

"'Foreign  Travel  Tax  (H.R.  16241.  This 
measure  would  set  a  5"  tax  on  air  -ravel 
to  points  outside  the  United  States  .Ti.rt  re- 
duce temporarily  from  $100  to  $10  the  -.alue 
of  purch-Ses  a  United  States  citizen  may 
bring  back  duty  free  from  abroad  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  set  10-.  duties  ~,n  vari- 
ous large  value  purchases  and  ^^^er  the  duty 
free  allowances  for  goods  from  An.orican 
possessions.  As  reported  the  bill  is  ..  M- 
ened  version  of  the  Administration  pro,  osal 
to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  l^y 
restricting  travel  through  the  taxing  of  daily 
expenditures  -above  $7  The  Admin  st ration 
proposal  also  applied  to  water  travel  ..utslde 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

VETERANS'    MEASURES 

Enacted 
Veterans'  Pensions  and  Readjustn-.ent  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967  .PL  90-77):  This  bill 
provides  veterans  benefits  to  ^1'  f  ^vlcemen 
n  uniform  since  August  a.  1964.  and  In- 
creases veterans  educational  allowances  ;,rid 
pension  payments  It  is  expected  that  in  the 
first  year  "of  operation  the  bill  wi.l  cost 
5,285  6  million  The  measure  includes  a  cofit 
of  living  incret^e  in  pensions  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents  It  also  P/O'-'^es  f^tiU 
wartime  rates  of  compensation  f"/  \^terans 
iniured  during  the  Vietnam  era  Allo^.^nces 
under    the    Cold-War    GI    Bill    are    a. so    ii- 

Veterans  Mortgage  Increase  )PL,.  90-301)  : 
This  measure,  which  went  ^^'°^^J^%-^^1  ^ 
1968.  increases  GI  home  loans  '^^°^]^^  \°\^ 
$12,500.  The  act  also  eliminates  the  5- .  500 
ceiling  which  had  been  In  effect  since  1950 
bv  authorizing  60":  coverage  on  loans  as 
hLh  as  $20,833  and  50",  on  $25,000  mort- 
gages Also  included  are  provisions  whereby  a 
veteran  may  pay  more  than  the  VA  appraised 
value,  although  the  loan  cannot  exceed  the 
appraised  value.  A  veteran  may  also  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  VA  for  the  cost  required 
't^maTe  a  hlme  structurally  sound,  dtirable^ 
and  livable,  this  latter  provision  applying 
only  to  loans  made  after  May  7,  1968. 
Awaiting  further  action 
Service-Connected  Compensation  Increase 
for  Veterans  (H.R.  16027)  :  As  passed  bv  the 
House,  this  measure  provides  across  the  board 
increases  in  compensation  for  the  L8 
million  veterans  with  service-coiinected  qIs- 
abiUtles.  The  monthly  compensation  i^r  \et- 


erans  with  lOO'-'r  disability  is  increased  .rom 
$300  to  $?00,  while  the  increase  for  veterans 
with  less  than  a  complete  disability  is  8  . 
a  month.  The  increases  would  become  effec- 
tive as  of  January   1.   1969. 
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STATUS  OF  APM0PRI4TI0N  BILLS,  90TH  CONG,  20  itSS 
|ln  nuUwni  <A  dollws| 


Requested 

Passed 

Hou%e 

Pasted 

Senate 

FinjI 

Agncotture ,.     .   ..,,. ,.. 

Indepemlenloflfcts.  MOO.  WASA i-.-l-._ w— * 

6.923,0 

16. 57a  0 

1.432  0 

18.205.0 

308.0 

4,908  0 

2.203  0 

1.637  0 

8.337.0 

.4 

1.216  0 

6. 738.  0 

29.0 

51.0 

77. 074.  0 

2.031.0 

5,523.0 

13.670.0 

1.411  0 

17.224.0 

247  0 

4.499  0 

1.794  0 

1,353.0 

8,  155.  U 

4 

1.214  0 

6. 346. 0 

29.0 

51  0 

72.239,0  .. 

1.765.0.. 

5.S40.0 

15.505.0  .. 

1.402.0 

.       298,6"" 

4. 727  0 

2.000  0 

1.523  0 

8,158.0 

4 

1.405.0 

6,373.0 

28.0 

51.0 

5.531.0 
1.415  u 

Lea.siv.,e „ ^ 

PliOliC  •Olds .,........^..«^.rT^.,rn. 

SlJte  Justice  Commsree.  ItrtioJfy .^. »»,...... 

298.0 
4.608.0 
1.986  0 
1.429  0 

Treasuiv   Post  Office,  EjKjiive  ollic«.           .            .... . 

8,158.0 
4 

Urie«l  ,968  >upo4em«nlal                            ............ ,....r.....r 

SflCOnil  iupplementji                                       . ..,•... 

"'6,295.'6 

28  0 

1968  supplemental  (highwayi  and  claims) .    .. 

Detense                                      .. 

MiliTarv  construction             .,•..,..»•.■.♦,.—,....•-....... 

51.0 

A.MERIC.\  HONORS  F.\THER 
M.\RQUETTE 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

I.N  the' HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENT.\TIVES 
Fn.dau    AuQJw^t   2    1968 

.Mr  Z.\BLOCKI  Mr  Speaker,  the  Pere 
Marquette  Tercentenan,-,  1968  to  1973, 
commemorates  the  hie  and.  in  particular 
the  explorations  of  the  renowned  Jesuit 
.missionarv-explorer 

The  Pere  Marquette  Tercentenary 
Coin.niission.  of  \vh;ch  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  member  ha.s  been  respon.sible  for 
plaiMUng  and  implementini:  numerous 
activities  hononnt;  tne  tercentenan,'  of 
Fr  Marquette  5  explorations 

In  order  to  further  acquaint  mv  col- 
lea^ue.s  with  the  tercentenary  activities 
and  'Aith  the  life  of  Pere  Marquette  I  am 
plea.-ied  to  m.sert  in  the  Rei  ord  an  article 
from  ';ie  196'^  .summer  i.s.sue  of  rr.e  Mar- 
qu'^Te  Ur.ivfrsity  magazine  '.^.•ntrica 
Honoi-s  Father  Marquette" 

\lERI(-\    Ho.NORS    F^THER    M'.RQLTrTE 

I  NOTT  — The  Jesuir  mlsslonarv-explorer 
made  history  300  yeirs  ago.  a  5-yesr  com- 
mem  r^rion  la  underway  i 

The  United  States  this  yesir  '>pened  Its  flve- 
year  .-ommemor.it:on  of  the  exploration  of 
the  rr.in  for  whom  Marquette  University  Is 
nailed  Father  Jicques  Marque'te.  .S.J  , 
famed  French  Jesuit  missionary  and  explorer. 
stepped  into  .\merlcsn  history  In  1668  when 
he  e«'  ;bllshed  the  mifsion  of  Siult  Ste  M.\- 
rle  He  ensured  his  lasting  renown  in  1673 
when  nv  accompanied  French  trader  Louise 
Joliet  in  ,in  epic  voyage  through  Lalce  Mich- 
igan .ind  several  Wisconsin  waterways  to  dis- 
cover the  upper  .Mississippi  River  JoUet  s  rec- 
ords of  the  expedlti  in  were  tragically  loet. 
and  cnly  Fither  .Murquettes  Journal  sur- 
vived To  tell  of  the  pair  s  discoveries 

The  Pere  Marquette  Tercentenary  i  1968  to 
19731  commemorates  his  life  and,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  events  of  those  five  vears  1668 
to  1873  The  observance  became  official  na- 
tionally when  Congress  in  1964  established  a 
commission  to  direct  it  James  C  Windham, 
President  of  the  Pabst  Brewing  Company  In 
Milwaukee  and  a  member  of  the  Marquette 
Board  of  Regents,  was  named  Chairman  of 
t.he  N.itional  Tercentenary  Commission  by 
President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  Wisconsin 
Representative  Clement  J  Zablockl  of  Mil- 
waukee, a  Marquette  alumnus.  Introduced 
the  bill  to  establish  the  Commission  and  now 
3er\e>  as  Its  Vice-Chairman 

W:ndham  noted  that  Father  .Marquette's 
•A  'T'K  .'lad  impact  for  the  entire  nation.     It  Is 


indeed  fitting  that  the  entire  country  Join  m 
this  effort  to  honor  Father  Marquette,  a  gen- 
tle and  courageous  rnl.s.-.lonary-explorer.  He 
ventured  Into  the  unchartered  wilderness, 
md  through  his  Journal  made  known  to  the 
world  the  beauties  and  va^st  potential  of  the 
Ml<»ts.slppl  River  v.Uley  and  the  Great  L»akes 
basin  His  discoveries  marked  a  crucial  step 
In  opening  the  d>:>or  to  the  West  " 

While  the  National  Commission  develops 
events  natl m-wide  In  scope,  local  and  state- 
wide i.ommemoratlons  are  being  planned  :n 
.states  atfectert  by  the  explorers'  travels  — 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  luwa.  Illinois.  .Minne- 
sota, Missouri  and  Tennessee  .^nd  at  Mar- 
quette University,  Itself  a  memorial  to  the 
Jesuit  explorer,  plans  are  being  made  lor  .i 
variety  of  commemorative  events  which 
would  involve  both  the  University  and  other 
interested  groups 

During  the  course  of  the  Tercentenary 
Father  Marquette  will  be  honored  by  me- 
morials as  diverse  as  a  full-scale  symphony 
composed  In  his  honor,  a  six-cent  commem- 
orative st.imp  issued  by  the  US  Poet  OfBce. 
and  locally-stasted  re-enactments  of  his  .ir- 
rlval  at  the  sites  of  several  .Midwest  towns 
Many  of  the  memorials  established  during 
the  Tercentenary  will  be  lasting  ones:  com- 
memorative parks,  monuments,  and.  at  the 
University  a  proposed  week  of  major  speak- 
ers and  events  designed  to  be  held  annu.ally 

The  man  whose  life  Is  the  focal  point  of 
these  celebrations  w.vs  a  member  of  a  promi- 
nent French  family  who  left  home  to  become 
a  priest  developed  ,i  great  desire  to  enter  the 
Indian  missions,  .ind  died  at  the  age  of 
thlrtv-eight  rlolng  the  work  he  loved  Jacques 
Marquette  was  born  In  Lion.  Prance,  on 
June  1,  1637.  and  at  seventeen  went  to  the 
nelghbor!!ig  city  of  Nancy  to  .study  for  the 
priesthood  in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  During 
his  twelve  years  t.'iere  he  read  eagerly  of  the 
developing  Jesuit  missions  In  New  France 
I  Canada  I  and  America  Twice  he  requested 
assignment  to  these  missions  and  was  re- 
fused because  he  had  not  yet  completed  his 
study  requirements  Finally  In  1666.  as  an 
ordained  priest,  lie  won  permission  and  left 
France  for  Quebec 

A  brief  stay  at  Quebec  was  followed  by  two 
years  of  missionary  training  at  Tliree  Rivers. 
a  Canadian  town  .ibour  se\enty  niile.s  from 
Quebeo  .As  a  sttident,  FVther  Marquette  had 
always  had  a  facility  for  languages,  and  he 
mastered  very  quickly  the  Indian  tongues. 
In  a  few  vears  he  became  proficient  In  six 
Indian  dialects. 

INDIANS   TELL  OF   "CRIAT   RIVER 

Father  Marquette's  first  Independent  as- 
flgrimeiit  was  among  the  Chippewa  at  Hault 
Ste  Mane  in  1668  He  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm and  happily  undertook  his  work  of 
teaching  and  explaining  the  ways  of  Chris- 
tianity A  year  later,  his  knowledge  of  the 
Huron    language    to<jk    him     U)    nearby    L.a 


Point*   Mission   to   work   among   the   Hurr-.s 
there 

It  was  at  La  Polnte  during  1669  and  Itj"} 
that  Father  .Marquette  first  heard  tales  : 
the  .Mississippi  River  Visiting  tribes  kiu,At. 
as  the  Illinois  spoke  of  the  "Great  River  .:. 
their  homeland  to  the  south — a  river  nea.-;'. 
a  league  '.vide  and  so  long  that  they  ;.aa 
never  met  anyone  who  knew  uf  Its  inoui:. 
Father  Marquette  wished  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion in  the  homeland  of  the  Illinois,  If  pos-i- 
ble.  and  he  grew  Increasingly  curious  .ib^  • 
the  crreat  river  Its  exploration  could  opt".. 
the  way  for  further  missionary  work.  Morp- 
over,  he  bellfved  that  the  river  emptied  in-  ) 
the  "South  Sea  "  as  'he  Paclflc  was  knowr. 
It  might  provide  the  long-sought  trade  ro  ::e 
to  the  Orient 

Meanwhile  the  imagination  of  the  yos:  ,c 
Louis  Joliet  was  beli.g  stirred  by  stories  '. 
the  same  mlehty  river,  told  to  him  by  I:.- 
dlans  he  met  while  seeking  copper  ml:.'"- 
along  Lake  Superior.  In  1672  Joliet  won  a';- 
thorlzatlon  from  French  officials  to  exp:  T" 
the  river  territory.  His  expedition  would  f 
course,  include  a  priest  to  spread  the  faith 
among  the  natives  Father  Jacques  Mtr- 
quette,  .S  J     '.v.is  .selected 

By  this  time,  roving  bands  of  Sioux  !.  .d 
frightened  the  Hurons  away  from  La  Pnlrro 
and  Father  Marquette  had  accompanied  ">■ 
Hurons  back  to  their  home  at  Mackinac  .-.i.ii 
the  Mission  of  St.  Ignace.  In  December,  ir.Tj 
Joliet  arrived  unexpectedly  at  St  Ignace  ■.■>.. A 
.innounced  to  Father  Marquette  that  he  1.  -l 
been  selected  for  the  exploration  of  the  erf  it 
unknown  river  The  two  spent  the  Win"  r 
In  preparation  and  on  May  15.  1673,  acccir.- 
panled  by  five  companions,  they  set  out  ::;  . 
pair  of  birch  canoes  Father  Marquette  v,  .? 
then  thlrtv-slx  vears  old   Joliet  twenty-elgr:: 

The  party  traveled  through  the  straits  ; 
Mackinac  across  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  (ireen  Bav.  and  Into  the  F  \ 
River  Thev  stopped  briefly  at  the  Mission  r 
St  FYancis  Xavler  i  near  De  Pere.  Wlsconsit. 
among  the  Mascouten  Indians.  In  his  Jour- 
nal Father  .Marquette  wrote.  "Here  Is  the  '<"r- 
inlnus  of  previous  French  explorations.  TLf^v 
have  Kone  nj  larther  than  this  place." 

Father  .Marq\;ette  .ind  .Joliet  held  counr;: 
with  the  Mascoutens  and  asked  for  guidi-- 
Pather  Marquette's  Journal  continues:  '  T!  i^ 
following  day,  which  was  June  10  ( 1673) ,  •  v 
Miami  who  were  assigned  us  as  guides  de- 
barked with  '.IS  in  the  presence  of  a  thri  :._• 
of  Indians  who  stood  dumbfounded  by  •:  •■ 
spectacle  of  seven  Frenchmen  In  two  canoes 
undertaking  what  .seemed  to  them  such  :. 
extraordinarily  hazardous  expedition 

'  We  were  led  to  believe  that  about  nine 
miles  up  the  nver  we  could  cross  to  a  strean. 
which  eniptied  into  the  Ml.sslssippl  Furthe."'- 
more.  we  were  pretty  sure  that  we  i'.ad  • 
tra\el  west  southwest,  but  the  route  was  >  • 
cluttered  with  swamps  and  small  lakes  that 
It  Is  easy  to  go  astray,  especially  since  the 
river  Is  .so  full  of  wild  rice  that  :s  is  difflcu;- 
to  determine  the  channel  That  Is  why  we 
needed  the  two  guides  They  served  us  well 
and  led  us  to  the  portage  (Portage,  Wiscon- 
sin), which  Is  only  two  and  one-half  miles 
long. 

".After  the  Indians  helped  up  carry  the 
canoes  over  to  the  river,  they  left  us  to  the 
care  of  Providence,  alone  In  this  unexplored 
land  " 

EXPEDITION    ENTIRS    THE     MISSISSIPPI 

The  narrative  continues  with  simply  slated, 
detailed  de.scrlptions  of  the  untimed  Wis- 
consin River,  which  Father  Marquette  calls 
by  Its  oarly  name.  "Meskousing."  "The  journal 
tells  the  story  of  the  party's  arrival  at  the 
great  river  ".A  hundred-twenty  miles  of 
p.»ddllng  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  our 
river  at  forty-two  and  one-half  degrees  north 
l.itltude  On  the  17th  of  June,  with  a  tov 
that  I  cannot  express,  we  floated  out  upon 
the  Mississippi  River." 
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For  eight  davs  they  traveled  downstream 
see-ng  no  one:  then,  spotting  a  path  on  shore. 

•  hev  followed  it  to  a  village.  To  their  relief, 

•  he  inhabitants  were  the  friendly  Illinois 
Indians  The  Illinois  warned  the  party  of  the 
clangers  of  the  river  and  hostile  tribes  ahead, 
but  Father  Marquette  and  JoUet  were  not  to 
.,e  dissuaded  from  their  Journey.  It  was  here 
•hat  Father  Marquette  received  the  calumet 
,  J  peace — a  svmbollc  feather  pipe  so  re-spected 
bv  the  Indians  that  at  the  sight  of  it  war- 
r.  .K  bands  laid  down  their  arms  Farther 
fc.v  1  the  river,  amid  less  Irieiidly  t'lbes.  the 
ta  umet  held  aloft  by  Father  Marquette  de- 

r.Vred   the  party  safely   through   an   attack. 

H-'Vever.  the  increasing  hostility  of  tribes 
b.'-  ime  evident  as  the  pirty  continued  south. 
,:.d  w.is  but  one  of  many  discouraging  notes. 
Tl.e  explorers  reahzed  that  the  route  of  the 
river  led  not  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  but  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  They  learned  that  the  Indians 
were  traomg  v.ith  white  men  who  controlled 
I'le  mouth  of  the  river,  and  determined  from 
g')jds  displaved  bv  the  Indians  that  the 
white  men  were  Spanish  Since  the  French 
and  Sp.aJiish  were  then  at  war.  cipt  ire  would 
ine.m  inioiiooninent  or  death 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  .Arkansas  Ri\er,  the 
p.a;ty  was  told  by  irlmdly  Akansea  Indians 
that  just  ahead  was  a  i.-lbe  with  tirearms  who 
surely  would  st.ip  them  The  Akansea  believed 
t.iat  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  only  nve 
au\s  away.  Tlilnklng  they  had  nearly  reached 
their  destination,  the  explorers  decided  that 
in  the  lace  of  mounting  risks  it  would  be 
most  prudent  t.o  return  to  Cai.ada  lo  report 
what  they  had  learned.  They  were  hopeful 
rf  returning  later  to  complete  the  voyage. 
And  .so.  on  July  17  one  month  after  entering 
the  .Mississippi,  the  group  began  the  difficult 
upstream  journey. 

I:;stead  ol  retracing  their  path,  they 
us.~ended  the  Illinois  and  Chicago  Rivers  to 
Lake  Michigan,  becoming  the  first  white  men 
to  -land  on  the  site  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Ftjiu  there  thev  returned  to  the  Mission  of 
."t  FYancls  Xavler  at  De  Pere.  where  they 
.•,rr:ved  in  September,  1673.  four  months  and 
two  thousand  miles  after  beginning  their 
vo'.'.^.ge  Joliet  went  on  to  Canada,  but  en- 
route  his  canoe  overturned  and  all  his  maps, 
J  jurr'.als.  and  equipment  were  lost.  Thus 
Father  Marquette's  records  became  the  only 
surviving  firsthand  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

ILLNESS  TAKES  HIS  LITK 

Seriously  ■w.-eakened  In  health.  Father  Mar- 
quette remained  during  the  Spring  and 
;5u:nmer  of  1674  at  De  Pere  and  then  In  the 
Fall  of  that  year  set  out  to  establish  his 
promised  mission  among  the  Illinois  Indians. 
se\ere  weather  and  his  precarious  health 
fcrced  him  to  camp  m  the  Chicago  area 
during  the  Winter,  but  In  AprU  he  completed 
his  Journey.  However,  Father  Marquette  Imd 
spent  only  a  few  days  teaching  and  Instruct- 
ir.c  at  the  Illinois  village  when  he  realized 
that  his  falling  health  would  not  Improve. 
He  set  out  to  return  to  the  Mission  of  St. 
Ignace  at  Mackinac,  three  hundred  miles 
ii'.vav. 

On  May  17.  1675.  near  Ludlngton,  Michigan. 
F;tther  Marquette  told  his  companions  to  put 
ashore  and  instructed  them  In  preparation 
for  his  burial.  He  died  the  next  day  In  the 
wlderness  among  hla  Indian  friends,  as  he 
always  had  wished.  A  year  later  the  Indians 
from  St.  Ignace.  returning  from  the  Winter's 
hunting,  discovered  his  grave.  They  removed 
the  body,  cleaned  and  dried  the  bones  ac- 
cording to  their  custom,  and  carried  them  to 
the  Mission  of  St.  Ignace  where  they  were 
placed  in  a  small  church  vault.  Father  Mar- 
quette had  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
.'liter  only  nine  years  of  labor  In  his  chosen 
held. 

The  story  of  Father  Marquette's  life  has 
teen  poruayed  often  In  painting,  sculpture. 
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and  literature.  As  part  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
Tercentenary  celebration,  it  also  is  being  told 
musically,  in  a  full-scale  symphony  com- 
missioned by  the  National  Tercentenary 
Commission.  The  first  half  of  the  work  was 
given  its  world  premiere  by  the  Milwaukee 
Svmphony  Orchestra  ui  Milwaukee  as  the 
opening  event  of  the  Tercentenary  celebra- 
tion. The  symphony  is  by  noted  composer 
Roy  Harris,  who  directed  its  premiere  per- 
formance. The  event  drew  dignitaries  from 
across  the  nation  and  helped  locus  national 
attention  on  the  Tercentenary. 

Harris  describes  the  Pere  Marquette  sym- 
phony as  a  kind  of  biogiaphy.  '  The  com- 
pleted first  part  starts,  traditionally,  with  it 
cradle  song  to  denote  .he  inlancy  of  the 
future  priest.  Then  it  becomes  playful  and 
boisterous.  Indicative  of  \outh.  and  goes  into 
a  long  prelude  descriptive  of  Marquette's 
struggle  for  idenlliy,  his  plans  lor  a  nus- 
sionary's  career  of  adventure  and  ^acritice 
This  first  part  ends  on  a  lUKh  threshold  oi 
ecstatic  expectancy."  Hams  is  now  comijlct- 
ing  the  second  part  of  tlio  synipoony  and 
the  entire  work  will  be  heard  in  Fall.  1909. 
in  Milwaukee's  new  Center  lor  Pcrformlni; 
.Arts,  now  In  the  final  stages  ol  construction 
Another  major  comnienioratiua  sponsored 
by  the  National  Tercentenary  Commission 
was  a  symposium  held  this  Spriiig  .'^choiais 
of  many  fields  discui-sed  "The  c'uiilributu.n 
of  Religion  to  the  Lit?  ol  Man  in  societv" 
The  symposium  was  attended  by  over  sixty 
theologians  and  scholars  from  throughout 
the  nation  and  received  iiational  attention 
through  religious  publications  Marqueitf- 
University  and  the  Joh.nson  I-'ouiidaiion  ol 
Racine  co-sponsored  the  ;yiiiposium  together 
with  the  National  Coinnussion,  A  .-eparate 
story  In  this  Issue  describes  sonu'  ol  the  ideas 
presented  by  the  speakers. 

A  memorial  which  will  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  people  of  all  walks  of  life  Is  the  Pere 
Marquette  commemorative  stamp,  which  will 
be  Issued  September  20.  nie  six-cent  ,^tamp 
depicts  Father  Marquette,  fellow  explorer 
Louis  Joliet,  and  two  guides  traversmn;  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  colors  will  be 
brown,  green,  and  black  on  white.  .An  artists 
rendering  of  the  stamp  was  unveiled  .it  Mar- 
quette 'University  this  Spring  In  a  ceremony 
attended  by  members  of  the  National  Ter- 
centenary Commission  and  representatives 
of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  The 
stamp  is  one  of  about  thirty-five  com- 
memorative stamps  issued  each  year 

A  commemorative  medal,  authorized  by 
Congress,  was  struck  at  the  federal  mint  in 
Philadelphia  and  became  available  in  June 
On  one  side  of  the  medal  is  a  representation 
of  the  missionary  in  a  canoe,  with  the  dates 
of  his  explorations.  Tlie  other  side  .hows  .i 
map  of  his  travels  and  the  dates  of  the  Ter- 
centenary. Five  copies  of  the  medallion  were 
produced  In  gold  and  will  be  presented  to 
prominent  persons,  in  addition,  two  hundred 
silver  and  two  thousands  bronze  medals  were 
cast.  These  will  be  made  available  to  collec- 
tors and  persons  Interested  in  them  as 
mementos. 

COMMEMORATIVE   PARKS   PROPOSED 

In  addition  to  plannms  these  iiatlon'w.ide 
memorials,  the  National  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission Is  working  with  state  commissions 
which  have  been  set  up  ;n  ureas,  \isited  by 
the  explorers.  The  National  Con-unission  has 
charged  these  groups  to  work  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  commemorative  parks  in  their 
states.  The  groups  are  suggesting  that  some 
of  the  parltB  re-create  the  route  of  the  voyage 
with  hedges  and  artificial  streams.  .Among 
the  most  recently  dedicated  parks  are  in  Ste. 
Genevieve  and  Perryville.  Missouri. 

In  Wlsoonsln,  park  sites  are  being  proposed 
at  the  Milwaukee  lakefront  and  other  loca- 
tions. The  Wisconsin  Commission  Is  headed 
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by  Eliot  G.  Pitch.  Chairman  uf  the  Board 
of  the  Marine  National  Exchange  Bank  and 
Chairman  of  the  Marquette  Board  of  Re- 
gents. Similar  to  commissions  In  other  states, 
it  IS  working  with  communites  lo  promote 
and  coordinate  local  celebrations,  and  is  seek- 
ing other  ways  in  which  .-t.iti.-  nienuirnis 
may  be  established 

.At  Marquette  L'niverslty,  a  committee 
hCkaded  by  Father  John  F.  Snyder,  SJ..  .As- 
sociate Director  of  Development,  is  actively 
considering  diverse  proposals  for  Tercen- 
tcnaiy  events  to  include  a  canoe  trip,  a  World 
Coiigre:-s  ol  Jesuit  scholars,  a  continuing  lec- 
ture series,  and  an  annual  Pere  Marqueite 
Week  on  campus.  Proposals  lor  University 
partlciijation  are  still  tent.itive  The  program 
of  uiversilied  events  scheduled  throughout 
the  years  mnil  197:i  is  designed  to  b\il!d  im- 
jieius  and  inipiicl  lor  the  Terccntenar:' 

Of  particular  appeal  to  the  adventure- 
some Is  a  canoe  trip,  tentatively  planned  for 
the  Summer  ol  1969  or  197U  I'he  trip  is  pro- 
posed as  a  le-creatlon.  as  authcnilc  .s  pos- 
sible, of  Father  Marquette's  journey  Par- 
licip.inta  would  to;iow  ,in  historically  .iccu- 
rate  route  and  wear  authentic  costumes. 
.\It!iough  the  entire  trip  is  projected  ,is  a 
lourleen- week  \enture.  each  participant 
would  ."tpend  only  a  portion  ol  that  time 
with  the  grij'up,  iillowlng  several  hundred 
people  to  take  part  These  would  include 
members  of  tue  M  irqiiette  conimunHv  and 
civic  leaders,  who  would  be  transported  by 
expert  caiioeists 

A  committee  is  developint;  proposals  to 
involve  communities  along  the  canoe  route. 
They  will  enlist  the  cooperation  of  Mar- 
cjuette  alumni  groups.  State  Tercentenary 
Commissions.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  groups 
interested  m  canoeing  and  iiistory.  and 
civic  oflicials.  The  visits  of  the  modern-day 
voyageurs  also  might  be  coordinated  with 
dedications  of  commemorative  j)ark  sites 
and  nionumenls  or  other  community  cele- 
brations, 

.Another  proposal  calls  lor  a  .Jesuit  World 
Congress  to  be  held  at  Marquette.  Father 
Snyder  describes  the  jiroposed  conclave  as  an 
attempt  to  assemble  a.t  Marquette  the  best 
.Tesuit  minds  in  the  v.-orld,  to  express,  as  far 
aii  jiossible.  Jesuit  thinking  on  significant 
[jroblems  of  the  twentieth  century — racism. 
p)0verty,  philosophy,  private  educition. 
fverythlnd  that  Is  relevant." 

1  NTVERSITY    PLANS    .MEMORHL 

Committees  also  are  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  continuing  lecture  series 
and  the  development  of  an  identifying  sym- 
bol for  Marquette.  Father  Snyder  said  there 
w.is  Interest  in  establishing  on  campus  a 
symbol  that  would  be  easily  recognized  and 
Immediately  associated  witli  the  University. 

The  lecture  series  would  be  established 
during  the  Tercentenary  and  contiirae  an- 
nually thereafter.  Father  Snyder  said  a  com- 
mittee would  be  lormed  to  include  persons 
from  throughout  the  country  who  could 
help  bring  prominent  speakers  to  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  final  Important  event  currently  -andcr 
consideration  Is  the  Initiation  of  an  annual 
Pere  Marquette  Week,  a  campus  event  of 
major  significance  designed  to  attract  na- 
tional Interest.  The  observance  would  be 
planned  to  bring  world  scholars  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  also  would  tie  In  with  some 
events  already  being  held. 

An  important  new  feature  of  the  observ- 
ance would  be  the  recognition  of  ■world  re- 
nowned "explorers' — men  Who  have  ad- 
vanced the  frontiers  In  various  fields  of 
learning  and  achievement.  Lectures  by  emi- 
nent scholars  would  be  scheduled  through- 
out the  week.  Programs  to  recognize  scholas- 
tic achievement  by  students  and  to  honor 
selected  faculty   members  for  excellence   in 
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l«-dch;n(j  currently  aeld  *t  o';ier  •.inies  of 
the  vear— probabiy  wliuUJ  Me  roacheduled 
wiir.in  '.ne  we*-)! 

Before  any  of  tne^if  prop'wala  ^o  In'-o  pf- 
rec:,  innumerable  details  will  have  to  be 
worked  >ir.  Mo«t  lilcely  before  the  flve-year 
obser.  ance  baa  run  lt»  course  many  addl- 
linn.i:  events  wUl  hnve  been  proposed, 
pUnned  .ir.d  strt^ed  The  combined  efforts  of 
the  N.itiondl  :ind  St.^te  Fer'-euter  I'V  Com- 
nuss;'  IIS  Mrtrque'te  University  -in^  ni.ii.y  m- 
divld'ial  groups  wll.  have  resulted  m  » 
niemorlal  of  nationnl  even  .nternrttlon.il 
prop'Ttlons 

It  15  a  fltting  tribute  to  the  nUssloii  priest 
who  ,)t  the  age  of  thlrtv-elKht.  died  a  hoII- 
tary  death  In  the  un'.anied  forests  of  Michi- 
gan 


REX'ENT    TRENDS    IN    SOCIAL    AND 
ECONOMIC    CDNDITIONH    OF    NE- 

GRHES    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or         iNNEi-TICVT 
I>*  TH&  HOUSK  OF  REPRKSEN TATIVES 

F-'dau    AiLg\u-t  2.  196S 

Mr  IRWIN  Mr  Speaker,  early  this 
week  at  the  President's  Cabinet  meetiriK 
a  report  of  .iireatest  sittnificance  -Aas  pre- 
sented. It  is  entitled  Reeeiit  Trends  in 
Social  and  Economic  Cunditiuns  of  Ne- 
Kroes  m  the  United  States'  and  it  details 
some  ^urp:isin«  and  •■xtremely  encourag- 
mij  facts  about  black  Americans 

It  «'ems  t>i  me  that  ,it  thi.>  '.ense  sum- 
mer -eason  the  fact^  pre«'nted  m  this 
repor:  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people 

One  set  of  statistics  in  the  report  may- 
be of  particularly  i?reat  import  As  you 
know  the  recent  trend  m  America  has 
shown  a  iireat  influx  of  Negroes  into  the 
central  cities 

In  1940  there  were  4  miHioii  Neuroes 
m  central  cities,  and  by  1966  that  num- 
ber had  ^rown  to  12  1  million  With  that 
-iro'vxth  there  developed  what  we  now 
think  of  as  the  "tthetto  problem.  '  In  the 
new  data  released  by  the  Census  Bureau 
in  con'unction  with  this  report  it  appears 
as  if  a  new  and  very  heartening  trend 
mav  be  developing. 

From  1966  to  1968  the  Negro  popula- 
tion in  the  central  cities  declined  from 
12  1  million  to  11.8  million.  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  beKinning  of  a  new  trend — 
a  trend  that  shows  the  levelini;  oft  of  the 
Ne?ro  population  In  the  central  cities 
and  a  lelieving  of  population  pressures 
in  the  iihettos— I  think  this  is  heartening 
news,  indeed 

Mr  Speaker  following  the  release  of 
this  -.i-'niUcant  repx>rt.  President  Johnson 
made  a  major  address  about  it  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion, meeting  at  the  Washington  Hilton 
Hotel 

The  conclusion  of  that  address  is  most 
eloquent,  I  believe  The  President  states: 
I  know   that  Americans,  black  and   white, 
will  pre". e  they  can  be  real  soul  bri:'thers. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Rbcord  the 
text  ^if  the  new  report,  and  the  text  of 
the  Pu-Mdents  remarks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recent     Trends     in     .-vh  ial     and     Economic 
Conditions    or    NEtinoEa    in    the    United 

,STM"Ea 

PWEFACl 

This  report  l.i  the  Joint  work  -f  the  Bure.iu 
.if  the  Onsua  ind  Bureau  of  Ijibor  StaUstlcs 
staff  Herman  P  Miller  of  the  Bureau  >f  the 
Cenjjus  .ind  IJorothy  K  Newman  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Uibor  StrtH.^tlcs  d.rected  the  project 
ind  prep«ue<l  the  'ext 

We  wish  to  .vcknowledKe  i«pecUl.y  -he 
contributions  .t  Mrs  Nam[>eo  D  H  McKen- 
ney  >f  the  eensus  Bureau  .md  Mrs  .Sylvl.i  --^ 
Am\\\  of  the  Bureau    'f  bibor  Statistics 

.some  of  the  m.-tterUl  In  this  report  w.i'i 
aasemble*!  from  the  De[>artinent  of  Defense 
and  the  Uepartment  of  Health.  EduciUon 
md  Welfare,  wh.ise  personnel  contrlbut-ed 
willingly  nnd  with  the  exercise  of  outstaiid- 
uift  profewlon.ll  judgment  Hie  .s<5uthern  Re- 
gional C-uncll.  A  re-spected  ii.d  knowled^e- 
..tble  prlvau>  s  .urce  provided  mform.ition  on 
-eiflstritlon  I'o  .^11  .f  tliese  .md  others  who 
provided  <'.u  l  ii.  '■  'Ae  wl-«h  to  express   ippre- 

clatlon. 

Ben   HiRbf-rsKY. 

Acting  Commii'iorifr    Hureau   of 

Labor  Statistics. 

A     KoiS   ElKLER. 

Director,  Bureau  o/  the  C'^mus 
I  Nom  -In  this  report  data  are  shown  for 
both  the  ■  Nef?ro'  population  and  for  the 
■  nonwhlte"  population  aa  a  whole.  In  both 
text  and  table*  the  term  '  Ne^ro"  Is  iiaed 
only  when  the  relev.^nt  data  are  available 
exciuslvelv  for  Negress  The  term  'nonwhlte 
is  used  whenever  data  for  Negroes  alone  .ire 
not  .ivallHble  or  not  available  over  the  period 
of  time  shown  Generally,  statistics  for  the 
national  nonwhlte  population  reflect  the  con- 
dition of  Negroea,  since  about  92  i»ercent  of 
the  nonwhlte  population  Is  Negro 

(The  figures  based  on  the  March  1968  t  ur- 
rent  Population  Survev  are  prclimlnarv  and 
a;  customary  m  ly  be  revised  la  Liter  report*  ■ 

INTHODUCTION 

Last  vear  following  the  ."summer  civil  dls- 
turban^-ee.  the  President  a..ked  the  Bureau 
of  l^bor  StalUllcs  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  prepare  a  statistical  report  on  the 
social  and  economic  conditions  of  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  That  comprehensive  re- 
port, which  involved  78  separate  statistical 
tables,  was  published  in  October  1967. 

Tlie  present,  .shorter,  publication  shows 
the  most  important  new  data  which  have 
become  available  during  the  intervening 
monthi  The  most  significant  of  these  new 
flgtires  involve  vi<ar-end  total  for  1967  or 
•nid-year  1968  data,  which,  of  course,  were 
unavailable  when  the  flrst  document  ap- 
peared 

In  nuwt  initances  the  new  data  stow 
important  gains  in  the  level  of  living  for 
Negri>e5  in  the  United  States. 

Typically  Negroes  are  more  likely  than  ever 
before  to  be  earning  decent  Incomes,  hold- 
ing good  lobs,  living  in  better  neighbor- 
hoods and  completing  their  education  In 
many  cases  not  only  have  Negro  achieve- 
ments reached  all-time  highs,  but  the  rel- 
ative gap  between  whites  and  Negroes  lias 
also  dlmlnlslied  In  one  Important  urea— the 
Negro  population  In  the  central  city— a  new 
and   positive   trend   Is  discernible    I  see   Item 

Despite  these  gains,  in  some  Instances 
striking  gains.  It  should  »>e  noted — and 
, tressed-  that  Negroes  generally  remain  very 
far  behind  whites  In  most  social  and  eco- 
nomic categories  Compared  to  whites.  Ne- 
groes still  are  more  than  three  times  as 
likely  to  t)e  in  poverty,  twice  iis  likely  to  be 
tuiemployed  and  three  times  as  likely  to 
die  in  infancy  or  childbirth  In  large  cities, 
more  than  hall  of  all  Negn*?*  live  In  poor 
nelghijorhoods. 
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.\mong  the  most  noteworthy  developnuv 
rp\  ealed  in  the  new  data  are  these  ■ 

1  1  I    Poverty   and   Income — At)Out   one  :i: 
lion  iionwhltes  rose  above  poverty  levels  . 
vear    according    to    the   poverty   standaril 
the  Federal   Government    This  sharp  rec 
tlon  in  poverty  and  the  reduction  of  ii  .-i- 
iar  magnitude  In  1966  constitute  the  lar^-. 
iviinual  movement  above  poverty  levels  c 
ing    the    p)erlod    for    which    these    data    i 
been    publl.shed.    In    the    past   two   \e;ir~ 
l>ercentage  of  nonwhltee  In   poverty   ha> 
rllned   from  46  percent   to  35  percent    .^ 
the    rate    for    whites    has    declined    from 
to  10  percent 

Negroes  are  also  proportionately  le.ss  l.t..^ 
to  ir.e  in  poverty  areas"  of  large  cities  tl  .,:i 
riefore  In  1960,  77  percent  of  nil  nonwl..-^ 
lamllles  living  In  large  cities  resided  li.  •  :.e 
p<i-,erty  areas"  of  these  cities.  In  196(".  the 
jwrcent  was  tV2  In  1968  this  proportion  was 
ilown  'o  'its  percent 

The  data  on  income  for  1967  confirm  the 
sharp  increase  In  the  ratio  of  Negro  med.an 
I.iniUy  income  to  vi,'h:te  family  Income  lirst 
seen  last  vear  It  was  59  percent  In  1967  ..iid 
:,8  [H-rcent  In  H'66  constituting  all-time 
hlghs-cornpared   to  ,S4   percent   In    !!'6,5  and 

1964 

Negrn  median  lainllv  Income  Is  about  half 
the  white  level  In  the  South,  about  two- 
thirds  the  white  level  In  the  Northeast,  and 
.Lbout  three-lourths  of  the  white  level  In  the 
North  Central  and  Western  States 

Ui.st  vear  .17  percent  vt  the  nonwhlte  latiil- 
lles  had  incomes  .ver  $8  000  i  approxlmatelv 
the  national  median  Income)  up  from  the  23 
percent  figure  for  1966  and  19  percent  lor 
1965  after  .idlustlng  for  changes  In  the  cost- 
of-living  Outside  the  South.  37  percent  of 
the  nonwhlte  families  made  over  t8,000 

(21  liesldeiice  and  migration —The  num- 
ber of  Negrot'S  living  In  the  central  cities  of 
inetr-poUtan  iireas  had  grown  steadily  and 
.-harplv  until  very  recently--an  increase  if 
,=,1.  million  occurred  between  1950  and  1966. 
nJwever.  between  1966  and  1968  'he  Increase 
stopped,  and  there  Is  some  evidence  to  Indi- 
cate an  actual  decl.ne  -<-onstltutlng  a  sharp 
I  hange  In  recent  trends  To  some  extent,  this 
chatige  may  be  accounted  lor  bv  a  sharply 
decreasing  number  of  Negroes  leaving  the 
South  There  Is  also  some  evidence  that  the 
nut  iber  of  Negroes  Uvlng  m  the  suburbs  has 
Increased  during  the  past  two  \ears.  although 
the  proportion  in  the  suburbs  has  remained 
coiiiistent  at  5  per'-ent 

(3)  Jobs  and  unemployn.ent  In  1967.  lor 
the  first  time,  substantially  more  than  half 
of  all  nonwhlte  workers  had  white-collar, 
craftsman,  and  semi-skilled  Jobs  l^ist  year 
there  was  a  net  gain  of  about  one-qu.irter  of 
a  million  nonwhlte  workers  In  these  jobs  that 
tend  to  have  good  pay  or  status 

Nonethelefes.  unemployment  and  low- 
paying  Jobs  are  still  far  more  prevalent 
among  nonwhltes  than  ami  ng  whites  While 
The  nonwhlte  unemployment  rates  In  1968 
are  at  the  lowest  levels  in  15  years  they  con- 
tinue to  be  double  the  white  rates 

The  unemplovment  rate  tor  nonwh.te  ir.ar- 
rled  men  is  down  to  3  3  percent  Howevtr 
nonwhlte  teenage  unemployment  reman. s 
very  high  at  24  7  percent 

The  subemployment  rale— that  Is,  the  pro- 
portion of  persons  who  have  experienced  ex- 
tended i>eriod8  of  unemployment  (T  who 
worked  vear-round  full-time  at  low  wages  - 
Is  down  for  both  whites  and  nonwhltes.  ac- 
cording to  the  indicators  for  1967  One  out 
of  every  five  nonwhlte  men  In  the  labor  force 
in  1966  was  subemplcved  The  comparable 
ratio  for  white  men  was  1  (tit  of  every  13 

(4)  Education— The  education  pap  be- 
tween young  whites  .md  nonwhltes  lias  been 
reduced  to  about  one-half  year-  12  2  year- 
of  schooling  for  nonwhltes  compared  to  12'. 
vears  for  whites    In   1960,  the  nonwhlte  me- 
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,ll.n  was  only  10  8  years  compared  to  12.3 
,  J.  ^^hltes— a  gap  of  one  and  one-half  years. 
'  Today  58  percent  of  the  young  nonwhlte 
rivii;,s  are  high  school  graduates  as  compared 
uith  only  50  percent  two  years  ago  and  39 
,,ercent  in  1960. 

5 1  Family  composition— There  Is  some 
,  ■.  ;dence  that  the  proportion  of  nonwhlte 
headed  by  women  rose  last  year  to 
26  percent  as  compared  with  24  percent 
..    ;.)f;7  and  22  percent  in  1960. 

Ihe  percent  of  Negroes  In  the  total  popu- 
l.ition  has  remained  about  the  same  since  the 
turn  of  the  century 

POPULATION     1900     1940    1950    1960 
.iND  1966-68 


snl'-ies 


TOTAL  A'(0  NtGRO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nonwhltes  continue  to  leave  the  South, 
but  in  decreasing  numbers.  New  data  show 
that  average  annual  out-mlgratlon  in  recent 
years  is  about  half  of  what  it  was  In  the 
forties.  Despite  migration,  the  number  of 
Negroes  In  the  South  has  increased. 

NEGRO  POPULATION  AND  tSTIWATED  LET  OUTfvllGRATlON 
OF  NONWHITES  FROW  THE  SOUTH.'  1940-68 
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PERCEM  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  NEGRO  POPULATION    BY 
REGION. I  1940,  1950,  1960.  1966,  AND  196S 


1940  2 


Negro 
1950-    196U 


I 966    1968 


Po:)ulation  (millions) 
Total  Negro 


Percent 
Negio 


Negro  population  m  the  Soutn 

1940 --.   . 

1950 - 

1960  ■ 

1965...- 

1958 

Nonwhlte,  average  annual  net  out 
South: 
1940-50 


9,905 

10,222 

11.312 

'11.233 

-11,573 


igration  horn  the 


159.7 
145.7 


1900'. 
1940". 
19501. 
I960.. 

1966  . 

1967  . 
I96«.. 


76.0 
131  7 
150  7 
179  3 

194  C 

195  8 
198,  1 


12,9 
15.0 
18.8 
21.5 
21.6 
22.0 


12 
10 
10 
II 
11 
II 

n 


1950-60 ':j-^ 


80,3 


I  rata  enclude  Alaska  and  Htwau 

'iote:  Dat«excluile  Arme.l  Forces  o.^r'.sas  Data  lor  1966-68 


alsoexcludeAime-)  Forces  in  the  Unile.1  States  hung  in  baiiachs 
.so^iice    U.S.  Department  ol  Commerce  Burciuoi  the  Census       Ihg- 

POPULATION  CHANGE  BY  LOCATION 


1960-65. 

1965-68 

I  The  South  includes  tne  States  ol  the  olJ  Conlerleracv  as 
well  as  Delaware,  the  Distncl  ot  Colamb.a  henlucky,  Maryland. 
Oklahoma,  and  West  Virginia 

-  tjcludes  Armed  Forces  I'-"  ;  '    t-arracKs, 

Source:  US  Department  o' C:TT:e'CP  Bureau  ol  Ihe  Census 

More  than  half  of  all  Negroes  still  live  in 
the  south  although  the  proportion  is  declln- 


United  Slates 100        100      100      100        100 

=:       ...:-:;    'i     S         ^5 

Northeast H  '-3        ]°        ■  1,^ 

!«orlh  central H  '^         'J  l  '^ 

West 1  4  6  »  8 

1  Fxcpot  where  noted,  when  data  lir  regions  are  shown  in 
Ihis  and  succeeding  table;,  Ihe  standard  census  dehnition  tor 
each  legion  is  used  In  that  delmition  the  South  "'Eludes  e 
States  of  tne  old  Contede.acy  as  well  as  Delaware,  the  D  strict 
jt  Columbia,  Kentucky  Maryland  Oklahoma  and  West  Vir- 
ginia 

Data  exclude  Alaska  anl  Hawan. 

rtote  In  this  report,  numbers  or  nercentaijes  nav  nil  a'ways 
add  to  totals  because  ol  rounding 

Source  US  Department  ol  Commerce  Bureau  oMt'e  Census 
During  the  past  two  years,  the  Negro  popu- 
lation in  central  ciUes  leveled  off.  a  change  of 
past  trends.  The  number  of  Negroes  in  the 
suburbs  continued  to  increase  However, 
■=lnce  1950,  generally,  most  Negro  popula- 
tion increa.se  has  occurred  in  central  cities 
and  most  of  the  white  increase  has  been  m 
the  suburbs  of  metropolitan  areas. 


United  States. 
Metropolitan  areas. 


Central  cities 

Suburbs' 


4D  OUTSIDE  iiHTRCPOLITAN  AREAS    IS^O  68 


Smaller  c 


'  Comprises  the  part  ot  metropolitan  area  outside  central  cities 
Les?  than  50.000 

In  the  central  cities  of  metropolitan  areas, 
Negroes  today  are  20  percent  of  the  totel 
"population,  compared  to  12  percent  in  1950. 
In  the  cities  of  the  largest  areas  with  1,000.- 
000  or  more  people,  they  are  a  fourth  of  the 
tot.\l  '  ompared  to  13  percent  in  1950.  Since 
1960  the  percent  of  Negroes  In  metropolitan 
areas,  as  a  whole,  has  leveled  off.  Negroes 
luive  remained  about  5  percent  of  the  sub- 
urban i:opulatlon  since  1950. 
l.lGROtS  AS  A  PlRCiM  uF  TOTAL  POPULATION   BY  LO- 

rATIO'l     INSIDE    -■-D   JUTSIDt    VITROPOLITAN    AREAS, 

^(0    BY    SIZE    OF    '.■ITROPOLITV,    .-.RFAS     1950    I960, 

!%6.  AND  1968 


Source.  U  S.  Department  d  Commerce,  Eureau  ct  the  Census. 


Median    income   of 
percent  of  rchite 


Percent  Negro 
1950    1960    1966 


1968 


10 
9 
12 


I'fired  Sutes * 

Weiiopolitan  areas i 

Ceilral  cities 

lenlrai  cities  in  metropolitan 
,.ieas '  of— 

I  000  000  or  more 

250.000  to  1.000,000 

Under  250,000 '2 

Suburbs , ,f 

Smaller  cities,  towns,  and  r«ral n 


13 
12 


II 
11 
17 


19 
la 
12 

s 
10 


u 

1! 

1? 

12 

2,0 

2J 

26 

'ji 

?-) 

IS 

4 

b 

IJ 

10 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


7Wnu-hite    ]aviU:ef, 
'a'ti!i:v  income.  1950 
h'on- 
uhite 

54 

.--     53 


as    a 

-67 

Negro 


FAMILY  lilCOME  IN  1957.  AND  COMPARISON  OF  NEGRO 
AND  WHITE  FAMILY  INCOME,  1965,  1966,  AND  1967.  BY 
REGION 


Negro  licome  as 
a  percent  ol  while 


Negro     White     1965    1966    1967 


Median  laniily 
i.ncome.  1967 


56 
56 
55 

r)3 

5-1 
51 
52 
55 
53 
53 
53 
56 
55 
60 

e2 


United  States $4,939  S8,318 

Northeast  5  764  8.746 

North  central 6.540  6.414 

SiMih                      3.992  7.448 

West  .::;:;■": 6.590  8.901 


54 
64 
74 
49 

69 


58 
68 
74 
50 

72 


59 
66 

78^ 
54 

74 


S-t 

54 


1  In  metropolitan  areas  of  population  shown  as  ot  1%0. 

■•  Peicent  nonwhite:  data  for  Negroes  are  not  available. 

Source:  US     Department    ol    Commerce,    Bureau    ol    the 
Census. 

The  rise  in  the  ratio  of  nonwhlte  to  white 
.'amlly  Income  has  increased  sharply  during 
the  past  two  years  The  ratio  Is  still  only  62 
percent  for  all  nonwhlte  families  and  69  per- 
cent lor  Negro  families  separately. 


■•  The  annual  ficures  .<-hown  are  based  on 
the  Current  Population  Survey.  The  percent 
of  Negro  to  white  median  family  income  ■  in- 
stead of  the  percent  of  nonwhlte  as  fhown) 
is  ayailable  from  this  survey  only  from  1964. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  the  Census 

The  greatest  disparity  between  Negro  and 
white  family  Income  is  in  the  South.  In  re- 
cent years.  Negro  median  family  income  has 
ranged  from  about  one-half  of  the  white  me- 
dian in  the  South  to  about  three-fourths  of 
the  white  median  in  the  North  Central  and 
West. 


Source   US  Department  ot  Commerce  Burt^au  o' the  Census. 
Latest  data  show   that  rionwhlte  families 
continue    to    move    into    the    middle-income 
croups  in  larce  numbers.  The  proportion  of 
tionwhlte  families  with  incomes  of  $8,000  or 
more  was  3  times  ereater  m  1967  than  a  dec- 
ade  aso.   Outside    i.f    the   South.   37   percent 
of  nonwhlte  families  had  $8,000  income  or 
more  in  1967,  compared  to  33  percent  in  1966, 
Percent  of  iainiiics  ivith  ir.comr.  of  $8,000  or 
7'iorc,'  1947-67  {Ad],isted  for  price  changes. 
!'!  1967  dollars) 


1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


fnotnnte  at  mil  r^f  lalilc 


Non- 

■u-hitc 

...  5 

...  3 

...  3 

...  4 

..-  3 

.--  4 

.--  7 

...  6 


W'l: 


tf 
18 
18 
16 
17 
13 
20 
23 
23 


25244 


Pf'crnt  0/  /amtJt«f  tnfi  \nnymt  of  $9,000  or 
morr.^  1947  S7  i  Adfusted  for  price  c^ianges, 
t'\  19S7  dolla'^     Con'.lr.'ied 

.Vcm- 

Khtte     White 

1955     - a  37 

1956     8  31 

1957    9  29 

1958     8  80 

1959     11  34 

19«0    13  3« 

1381     14  38 

:m2     13  38 

1M3     - 15  43 

1M4    18  44 

;3<33     19  47 

1966 

fn;-e'I     ri'.a'.fS 23  50 

So  i-h  13  43 

O-.ner    r'K;  -n« 33  54 

Unll«d    States.- 37  53 

sovi'.h        -- 15  45 

Ci'her    rei^loos. . 87  56 

A  W  iXK)  income  today  •Ki.a  equlvalant  In 
purchisln^    power    to   atx.iut    to. 400   In    1947. 

The  proportion  ^f  fanr.i.les  with  Incomes  of 
»8 'JOO  arid  ..aer  in  1 J47  wad  1  percent  far 
n    ruihltft  LuTiKie'i  .ind  6  percent  for  white. 

.^<i'.i."-e  L'  -S  Depar'rrient  of  Commerce. 
Bure.i'.i      '  "he  Cer.-,'.^ 

The  number  in  1  p-r-":  •  f  nonwh:"*"?  In 
poverty  dropped  sh  irp  y  .  i-**  .  i»ar  H  ■*.•■■ -r 
8  million  nonwhltes  .»:.d  17  j  mli;i'_n  *;;;tes 
■Aer<'  St;!!   poor  in   1967 

PERSONS  BELOW  THt  POVtRTY  LtVtL.i  l9b9-«7 
J 

Percent  Number 

(in  miMnns) 

Non-       Whit*       Non-       Mhlte 
mriiit*  wtiit* 


!959. 
.960. 
.96i 

55 
55 
55 
54 

51 
49 

46 

41 

40 
35 

18 
18 
17 
16 
15 
14 
13 
12 

12 
10 

10.7 

11.4 
11.6 
11.6 
11.2 

ia9 

10.5 
9.6 

9.3 
S.3 

n.2 

28.7 
26.5 

.96: 
:96) 

25.4 
24.1 

.964 

23.4 

■¥iS 

21.4 

.966 

rin  revisiMl 
'n»oioiy;  • 

20.1 

966 
967. 

19.5 

17.6 

1  The  poverty  Jef'-ntion  («»  Jeveiooed  hy  the  Social  Secufity 
Ummistfation)  a  Based  on  the  mmimum  lood  and  other  needs 
oi  'amriies,  taKing  acco.it  o(  family  sue.  numOai  ol  children 
aij  fim-nonlarm  residence.  As  aponed  to  1967  incomes,  the 
po<errY  threshold  'or  a  nontarm  family  ol  4  oas  i3.33i 

•  S«fl»cts  improvements  in  statistical  procedures  used  in 
pfxesiirig  the  income  -Jata 

Soiifce  J  S  Deoartment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
and  U  S    Decaitment  of  Health    Hucition    and  Welfsf*,  Social 

Welfare  recipients  have  in  reaped  .  .  ►•:  t.'.e 
paat  year  ajnong  both  :;' invkr-.itee  a.".d  whites, 
but  their  percent  '.n  the  toUi!  ;>opu.fttlon  has 
remained  about  the  same 

NjVSri*  AND  PtRCtNI  Of  PERSONS  BtLO**  THE  POVERTY 
.;.:-  ANO  OF  PERSONS  RECEIVING  (WELFARE,  1967  ANO 

INumiMn  m  mill«ns| 


Nonwhit* 
1967    1968 


White 
1967        1968 


Total  population  23.2  23.7  170.2  172.0 

Beiow  povertY 'eval  I                     9.3  13  19  5  17.6 

Percent  ot  total  populatioi.          40  35  12  10 

Racei.  ng  aaifare                     .3.2  3.4  4.5  5.0 

^et:ent  of  total  population.. .       14  14  3  3 


Based  on  revised  methodology,  s««  notes.  The  poverty  ».«< 

relers  to  the  previous  year. 

Source   U  S  Department  ol  Commerce.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

a  rd  U  i    Depji'me  ii  jl  Health,  £Jucation,  and  Weltare 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Both  white  and  nonwlilte  'nienip:'  vmeiit 
rates  nave  rw^n  derrert*lnK  steadily  .since 
1961  The  rn-e  r  .:  nwlilte  inemplnyment 
continues    :•>    :e     !■■  .t>>    'he    white    ru'e 

UNEMPIOYMENT  RATES  '  1948  «7    and  1968  (Isl  6  Months) 


Nenwhite 


Whit* 


Ratio, 

nonwhite 

to  ohite 


1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

' '^O. • •  ■• •«■*«**«■* • 
1957..-. 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962       ,..». 

1963]  ;i iiniiii 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967  

1968  (Isl  6  months. 

seasonally  adiusted) 


i.2 
9.9 
10 
5.3 
i.4 
4.S 
It 
&7 

n 

it« 

It» 
».« 

i\ 

7.3 

7.8 

6  8 


3.2 
5.6 
4  9 
3  1 
2.1 
IJ 
i.9 
3  > 
3  6 
X8 
41 
4.8 


3.4 

3.2 


1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
17 
1.9 
17 
2.0 
2  2 
2.3 
2  1 
2.1 
2  2 
2.1 
2  1 
2  2 
2  2 
2  1 
2.0 
2.2 
2.2 

2.1 


■  Th*  uoomptoymont  rat*  it  Ih*  p*rt*nt  un*fnptoy*<i  in  th* 
civilian  lalMt  force 

Source   US  Department  ol  Lalwt  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics. 

Married  men  —  the  lari^est  component  of 
both  the  nonwhlte  and  white  labor  force  - 
have  the  lowest  unemplovment  rare.s  Un- 
employment rate<(  for  nof.whlte  married  .iieii 
have  been  dtv  lln::..;  :i.  r>'  r;ip:dlv  'lian  tho.se 
for  white  marrifd  int-:;  Hnwever.  the  non- 
White  rate  Is  suil  double  the  white  rate. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  FOR  MARRIED  MEN.  1962-67,  AND 
1968  (1ST  6  MONTHS)  (20  YEARS  OLD  ANO  OVER) 


Nonwhit* 


Whit* 


Ratio: 
Nonwhit* 
to  whit* 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1065 

1966 

1067 

1st  6  nwntlis: 

1967  I 

1968' 


7.9 

3.1 

2.5 

6.8 

3.0 

2.3 

5.3 

2.5 

2.1 

4.3 

2.1 

2.0 

3.6 

1.7 

2.1 

3.2 

1.6 

?0 

3.6 

1.8 

2.0 

3.3 

1.7 

1.9 

■  Av*ra|*.  not  saesenally  adiusted. 

Source    US.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics. 

Nonwhlte  teenagers  have  the  highest  un- 
employment rates  In  the  labor  force  T.he 
total  unemployment  rate  .imong  nonwhlte 
teenagers  was  24  7  percent  m  1968.  about 
double  the  whlt«  teenage  rate. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  BY  SU  ANO  AGE,  .967  AUD  1968 
(1ST  6  MONTHS)' 


Nonwhit* 


Whil* 


1967    1968    1967    1968 


Total 


7.3     6.8     3.3 


3.2 


Adult  man 

Adult  «omwi 

Teenagers' 


4.5 

6.9 

26.4 

4.0 

6.4 

24.7 

2.1 

3.7 

10.2 

2.0 
3.4 

10  9 

■  Average,  seasonally  adjusted. 

'  Teenagers  include  those  16  to  19  years  old. 

Source    U  S.  Department  ot  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

The  unemployment  rate  In  the  20  largest 
metropolitan  area<  Is  much  higher  for  non- 
whlte than  for  white  persons  in  both  the 
;entr.-»l  cities  and  the  suburban  areas  Non- 
•Aliit^'-whlte  -.inempioyment  rate  differences 
.i.-f  kjreatt-bt  .vniong  teen.igers  in  the  central 

Citlfca. 
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UNEMPlO'MfNT  IN  CfNTRAt  CITIfS  .^NDSUHURRS     f 
Jij  LARGtiT   VIUfJOPOLlTAN   AREAS'   .9*^' 


UnampioyiMnt  rat* 


Non- 
whlte 


rth  le 


Rat'O 

Non. 

vthite 

10 

white 


Number  uneii. 
ployed  (ii' 
thousands) 


Non- 
whlte 


Central  cities  ... 
Adult  men   . . 
Adult  women 
Teenagers 

Suburbs 


7.6 
4  9 

6.6 

31.6 

7.0 


3.7 

2.8 

3.5 

11.5 

3.1 


2.1 

1.8 
1.8 
2.4 
2.3 


222 

75 
76 
71 
53 


332 
« 

"3 

:07 


>  In  th*  20  laigast  metropolitan  areas  in  I960. 

Source   US  Department  of  labor  Bureau  of  Lahor  Sutc, 

In  1967.  for  the  first  time,  substantially 
more  than  half  of  all  nonwhlte  worr.>rs 
held  white-collar,  craftsmen,  or  oper.itl'.e 
Jobs  Employment  of  nonwhlles  In  •L.se 
occupations  increased  47  percent  bet'.w^en 
1960  and  19ti7  compared  with  16  ppr  e:.t 
for  whites 

EMPLOYMENT  BY  BROAD  OCCUPATIONAL  GROUPS 
1960,  1966,  ANO  1967  > 


White-collar 

workers, 

crattsmen,  and 

operatives 


All  olh»f 
workers 


Non- 
whlte 


White 


Non- 
whlte 


Whilf 


n  3 

i.'  6 


Number  <  (In  mlllnns): 

1960 3.0  46,3  41 

1966 4.0  52,4  3,9 

1967 4.3  53,6  3.7 

Change,  1960-67: i 

Number  (in  millions)  .  1.4  7.3  —.4 

Percent 47  16  -10 


■  The  1966  and  1967  data  pertain  to  persons  16  yeari  ol  oge 
and  over,  whil*  in  1960  th*  ag*  cutoff  was  14  yeart  Sii>ce 
14-  and  15-year-olds  make  up  less  than  2  percent  of  l:ni  non- 
whlte employment,  it  can  be  :issumed  tnat  they  have  .ii"osl  I'O 
eWoct  on  the  196G  67  occutalional  change. 

Source;  U  S,  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Snlislics. 

In  1967,  for  the  first  time,  substantially 
more  than  half  of  all  nonwhlte  workers  held 
white-collar,  craftsmen,  or  operative  'obs 
Employment  of  nonwhltes  In  these  occupa- 
tions lncrea.sed  47  percent  between  1960  and 
1967,   compared   with   16  percent   for  whites 

lMPLOIMINT   by   broad  OCCUPATIONAL 
GROUPS.   i%u,   1966,  AND   1%7 


White-collar 
workers,  cratts- 
men, and 
operatives 


All  otner 
workers 


Non- 
whit* 


White 


Non- 
white 


White 


13,3 
12,6 
12.7 

-  6 

-4 


Number  >  (millions): 

I960.... 3.0  46.3  4.1 

1966       4.0  52.4  3.9 

1%7 4.3  53.6  3.7 

Change.  1960  67:' 

Number  (millions) 14  73  -.4 

Percent 47  16  -10 


The  1966  and  1967  data  pertain  to  persons  16  yea'S  of  age 
and  over,  while  in  1960  the  age  cutoff  was  14  years  Since  U- 
to  15-year-olds  make  up  less  than  2  percent  of  total  nonwhile 
employment,  it  can  be  assumed  that  they  have  almost  no  ettect 
on  the  1%0  67  occupatio.ial  change 

Souice    US  Deoaitment  of  Labor.  Bureau  G   labor  Stit'Slics. 

There  atp  'hree  times  a^  many  no:.\>.hite 
rt6  whre  nu-n  -A-ho  were  '^ubemployed  m  196'; 
Prellminiiry  1967  '.lata  Indicate  an  imjTi.-. f- 
nient  m  bctli  groups  The  subemployed  i;;- 
clude  those  who  had  worked  a  luU-yca:'  :ull- 
•inie  f<  r  !ow  earnings  or  who  had  bee:,  un- 
t'nipIo\ed  Ur  .it  lea.'-t  15  weeks  dun;.:.;  the 
year. 


I 
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<:,.hemvlovment    indicators'    for    men,    1966  Indicator  Is,   therefore,   on   an   annual   basis 

^"         '^                   and  1967  and  considerably  dlferent  from  the  subem- 

•  „  ♦v,^,..^,,^.!  ployment  rate  In  a  specific  week,  arrived  at 

1  Numbers  in  thousands)  last  year  for  workers   In   urban  slums    iSee 

=;ubemployment  rate-  '         Nonichite     White  p^gg  97  m  Social  and  Economic  Conditions 

1966    21.6             7.6  0/ T/egrrocs  in  f Tie  United  States,  October  1967, 

)967'     -    (')             (')  BLS  Report  No.  332  and  Current  Population 

Indicators  of  subemployment:  «  ReporU,  Series  P-23,  No.   24) 

Number  of  low  earners :  2  Annual    data    for    those    unemployed    15 

1966    635         1,417  weeks  or  more  in  1967  are  not  yet  available: 

1967    605         1,176  therefore,  a  rate  is  not  computed   but   two 

Percent  change —31           —17  subemployment     indicators     are     presented 

Moir.hly  average  number  un-  These  are  not  precisely   the   same  as   those 

employed       15       weeks       or  required    for    the    national    subemployment 

more:  •  rate  published  for  1966. 

1966   69            265  » Data  not  available. 

1967    53  202 

I'ercent    change -23            -21  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau 

J     .»  of  Labor  Statistics. 
r'ic   .Vfanpoiper   Report  of   the  President, 

issvied  April  1968    published  a  new  national  During  the  past  tvpo  years  the  proportion 

Bubemploymenl   measure    for    1966    (pp.   34-  of  nonwhltes  completing  high  school  has  In- 

36 1     nils  measure  Includes   (1)   workers  un-  creased  sharply;  the  white  rate  has  remained 

emp'oved  15  weelcs  or  more  and  (2)   workers  about  the  same.  In  1960.  the  education  gap 

who  made  less  than  $3,000  In  1966  for  year-  between  nonwhlte  and  white  young  men  was 

rcnnd  full-time  work  (taken  as  a  proportion  2  years  of  school  experience.  Today  the  cap 

of  tl.e  entire  labor  force  with  a  week  or  more  is  less  than  one-half  year  of  school  experl- 

of  work   experience   during   the   year).   This  ence. 

IDUCATIONAL  ATTAINf^ENT  OF  PERSONS  25  TO  29  YEARS  OLD,  BY  SEX,  1960,  1966,  A',D  .968 


Nonwhlte 


Total 


m\e 


Female 


Total 


While 

Male  Temale 


Median  years  ol  school  completed: 

1960 - 

1966 J 

1%8 ,  --- 

Pfffni  completing  i   years  of  high  school  or 
Tiori?: 

.760  

^66     • 

1968 


10.8 
12.0 
12.2 


39.0 
50.0 
58.0 


10.5 
12.1 
12.2 

11.1 
11.9 
12.2 

36.0 
S3.0 
60.0 

41.0 
49.0 
56.0 

1? 


3 

?  5 
12,6 


!2  4 
\>  6 
12  6 


63.  iJ 
73  0 
75,0 


65, 
74, 
75. 


Souice:  US  Department  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 

Tl.e  proportion  of  nonwhlte  households 
living  in  housing  that  either  Is  dilapidated 
cr  lacks  basic  plumbing  facilities  decreased 
sharply  since  1960  In  all  areas,  especially 
large  cities.  Yet  about  3  In  10  nonwhlte 
^lOU5eholds  still  live  in  such  dwellings,  com- 
pared  to  less  than   1   In   10  of  the  whites. 

ftf.'iM    OF   OCCUPIED    HOUSING    NOT    f^EETING   SPECI- 
MlD  CRITERIA,!  BY  LOCATION,  1960  AND  1966 


LIFE  EXPECTANCY  1  IN  PRIME  /.ORKIIiG  YEARS, 
1960  AND  1966 


|ln  years] 


1960 


Non- 
white 


White 


Differ- 
ence 


Differ- 
ence 


Nonwhite 


White 


1960 


1966 


1960 


1966 


At  age- 

25.., 
35.., 
45.. 
55.. 


43,1 
34,3 
26.2 
19,3 


48,3 
38,8 
29,7 
21,5 


-5,2 
-4,  5 
-3,5 
-2,2 


43-1 
34  4 
26,4 
19,4 


48,6 
39.1 
30.0 
21.8 


1  :  iterl  States 

Large  cities' 

Sut)url)s -- 

Smaller  cities,  towns,  and 
ruidl 


44 

25 
43 

77 


29  13 

16  8 

29  7 

64  23 


5 
4 

14 


I  Housing  is  classified  as  not  meeting  specified  criteria"  it 
It  eitfier  IS  dilapidated  or  lacks  one  or  more  ot  the  following 
basic  ilunibing  facilities  tiot  tunning  water  in  the  structure, 
flush  Dilel  tor  private  use  of  members  of  the  household,  and 
bathtus  cr  shower  tor  private  use  ot  members  ol  the  household. 

Housing  is  reported  as  '  dilapidated"  it  detects  are  so  critical 
or  so  widespread  that  tie  structure  would  require  extensive 
repairs  rebuilding  razing,  or  was  of  inadequate  original  con- 
struction. Inlormation  is  collected  also  on  housing  condition 
rated  m  "deteriorating,"  that  is,  having  one  or  more  detects  of 
an  intermediate  nature  that  require  correction  11  the  unit  Is  to 
continue  to  provide  sale  and  adequate  shelter. 

Based  on  these  classifications,  deteriorating  and  dilapidated 
housing  (or  nonwhlte  households  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole  was 
«')  leicent  in  1960  and  39  percent  In  1966, 

■  tl  50,000  population  or  more  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Source:  US  Department  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  the  Census. 
Data  tor  1956  are  preliminary. 

Life  expectancy  of  nonwhlte  persons  In 
1966  was  lower  than  lor  whites  in  all  age 
trroups  In  the  prime  working  years.  The  dlf- 
ierences   were  slightly  greater  than  in   1960. 
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MATERNAL  AND  INFANT  MORTALITY  RATES,   1940,   1950, 
AND   1960-66— Continued 


Maternal  ' 

Infant' 

Less  than              !  month  to 
1  month  old            lyearcid 

Non-      White 
white 

Non-       White       Non-       White 
white                    white 

f«later 

Infant 

1 

Less 

than 

1  mon 

th  to 

1  mon 

th  old 

1  year  old 

Non- 

White 

Non- 

White 

ion- 

While 

white 

while 

while 

1961... 

1.0 

.2 

26.2 

16,9 

14,5 

5.5 

1962   .. 

1,0 

2 

26   1 

16,9 

!5  3 

5,5 

1963... 

1,0 

,2 

26   1 

!6  7 

15  4 

5  5 

1964      . 

q 

? 

26,5 

16  2 

14,6 

5.4 

1965 

.8 

? 

25,4 

16.  1 

14.9 

5,4 

1966... 

.7 

.2 

24,8 

15,6 

14.0 

5,0 

1  Per  1,000  live  biilhs. 

Source;  US.  Deparlinenl  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  propxjrtion  of  nonwhlte  families  headed 
by  a  female  has  increased  since  1960,  con- 
tinuing the  trend  observed  during  the  fifties 
About  70  percent  of  all  nonwhlte  families  are 
iieaded  by  a  m.m  with  a  wife  present,  com- 
pared to  90  percent  of  white  families. 

C'VPOSITION  OF  FAVILirS    1950    1955,   1960,  AND    1966  t8 

|ln  f.ercenti 


Husband-wife      Other  iriale  head      female  hear)  1 


'.on-       While 
V.  hite 


',on- 
.vhite 


White 


'.on-       While 
Ahite 


1950.. 

1955.. 
I960.. 
1966.. 
1967.. 

1968.. 


77.7 

75  3 
"3  6 
72,7 
72  6 
69  1 


88,0 

87  9 

kh  8 

'Ig  7 
S8  9 


4,7 

4,  0 
4  0 
3,7 

3  9 

4  5 


17,6 

20  7 
22,4 
23.7 
23  6 
26.4 


1  Female  heads  of  families  include  v.idawed  and  smple  women 
women  wh-ise  husbands  ?re  in  the  srmed  services  ci  clheiwr.e 
away  from  home  involuntanly,  as  well  as  those  sepaiattd  tmni 
their  husbands  through  dr.orce  cr  marital  ciscord  n  1968 
'•uorce  and  separation  accounted  for  47  percent  ct  the  riOnwhite 
:emaie  (jtiI/  heads  and  34  1  ercent  ot  Ine  white 

Source:  U  S  Departir.er.t  ol  Commerce  Buieau  ct  t;ie  Census, 

Est. mates  show  that  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  nonwhlte  than  white  babies  are 
illegitimate — 28  percent  compared  to  4  per- 
cent The  latest  data  show  that  the  percent 
uf  estimated  illegitimate  birth.s  h.is  been 
increasing  among  both  groups, 

ILLEGITIVATE  BIRTHS'  1940  66 


'luniber 
(thousands) 


Percent  illegitimate 
ot  all  live  births 


•  Additional  years  of  life  expected. 

Source:  US.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  '.Veil,5ie 
Mortality  rates  have  dropped  ph.>rp:v  civ.r- 
Ing  the  past  21/2  decades  among  both  non- 
whlte and  white  mothers  and  infants.  How- 
ever, the  nonwhlte  maternal  mortality  rate 
was  over  3  times  the  white  rate  in  1966.  Xcn- 
white  infant  mortality  rates  are  .-.isc  nv.icr. 
higher  than  lor  whites. 

MATERNAL  AND   INFANT   MORTALITY   RATES.    1940    195^ 
AND  1960-*6 


Nonwhlte      White      Nonwhlte      White 


1940  .. 
1945... 
1950... 
1955... 
1960... 
1965... 
•966... 


19 
61 
88 
119 
142 
168 
170 


40 
56 
54 
64 
83 
124 
133 


16.8 
17.9 
18  G 

20  2 

21  6 
26.3 
27.7 


2.0 

2  4 


1940.. 
1950.. 
I960.. 


7,7 
2.2 
1.0 


3.2 
.6 
.3 


39,7 
27,5 
26,9 


27.2 
19.4 

17.2 


34,  1 

17,0 
16,4 


16,  C 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1  !'  «tated  n  the  "lurcec  led,  '  '.o  es'^-'atps  aie  mclu-'i  or 
r-iitstatement'  on  the  birth  record  ci  tor  Idiluie  to  lepiitu 
ruths  •  •  ■  The  cecision  Id  co-ceal  the  illecitimacy  of  tilths 
15  likely  conditioned  t,  attitudes  m  the  mother's  social  group 
toward  her  and  tn^ard  chiMren  tern  cut  d  v-edock  Also,  the 
ability  (economic  or  ctherwisel  t:'  le.'.e  a  community  te'O'e  the 
lirth  ct  the  child  is  an  important  ccnMCe^ation  These  (actors 
trobably  result  m  propcrtionatelv  freater  under.latemenl  ct 
i'lej-itimacy  in  the  white  fouo  t^-an  m  the  nonwhlte  • 

34  States  and  the  District  m  Columbia  report  leeitimacv  status 
on  birth  certificates  For  the  remairing  Slates  the  illegitirr.acy 
ratio  IS  estimated  trom  the  teno't.ng  States  m  each  ct  t^e  9 
feographic  cinsions  The  Icilowirg  States  flo  1  ot  lepcrt  lepni- 
"^acv  Arizona  Arkansas,  Calilomia,  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Idaho  Maryland  Massachusetts  -.efaska.  New  Hampshire^ 
■(cw  'f.'exico  New  Vork,  Oklahoma  V?'n-iont_,  Gecrpia  and 
Vontana.  The  last  2  States  repoitfrd  te'cre  1957 

Scu'ce:  U,S    Department  cl  Heaitn    education,  and  We-'are, 
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Birth  rates  tre  higher  amimg  nonwhlte 
than  among  white  women  In  re<'ent  years 
be '.h  ni'nwhlte  and  white  birth  rates  have 
ctr"Pf>ed   sharply 

Fertility  rates,  193S-6t  ' 
'  Births  per  1  OOfl  w  -.men  ajje  :  5  44  ^ 

,V.-»nu 'i  If''      ;V''iif<r 

1955   -    155  lU 

1956 161  U« 

1957   ..,..- 1«3  118 

1958   161  H5 

1959   l«a  114 

1960 154  113 

1961    154  113 

1962' - 146  108 

1963" 145  104 

1964 ^..^>    142  100 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fertility  r<xte».  1 J55 -66  •     Continued 
(Births  per  1  000  women  age  15—44] 

Nonuhtte     White 

1 965    1 34  91 

1966   - --    126  88 

'  Births  1956-59  adjuated  for  vinderregls- 
tratlon 

'  Excludes  data  for  New  Jersey 

Source  US  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation   and   Welfare 

The  proportion  of  nonwhlte  families  In 
large  cities  living  :n  poverty  ureas"  Uas  de- 
clined during  the  p^ist  two  years  Although 
the  total  number  of  nonwhlte  families  In 
large  cities  has  increased  since  1960  there  Is 
som«  evidence  that  the  number  living  in 
poverty  areas  has  declined  The  proportion 
of  nonwhlte  families  living  in  poverty  areas 
Is  lowest  for  the  cities  within  the  largest 
metropolitan    ireas 


Augiist  2,  196S 


PfRCENT  OF  NONWHITC  FAMIIICS  IN  POVCRTY  AREAS  >  OF  LARGE  CITIiS.  1960.  1966.  AND  196* 


Nanotiitt  latnilMs 
(in  t  housjnds) 


FamiiMi  in  poveity  arrat '  as  a 
p«rc«nl  ot  nonwhile  lamlli«s 


ISM 


ISM 


19U 


19W 


19M 


19M 


All  l*f|»  Clin*'.  

Ctnlral  citws  In  m«tropollt<n  arm  of— 

1  QOO.JUlOf 'nort 

^SO.OOOto  l.OOOOOO 
'.*«  »5rk  Citf 
C'-iciiO 

L ::  ^■•irl»^      


2.U4 

1.J9: 

633 

»C 

13' 
100 


z.sst 

l.'?0 
788 
M 

in 


2.  Ml 

1.S16 

nt 

406 

H7 


77 

76 
79 
V 
BO 
61 


62 

69 
62 
54 
47 


S3 
61 

48 
40 


Po.ert>  ir«a«  ixt*  del*"nin«<)  b*  laiMlltMMitt  I'Kit  in  mtttopolltan  aitasol  ?5O0)OO  or  mort  in  I960,  accominf  to  Itit  itit 
tiv«  ;<r'>wnce  3'  «jch  o'  tn*  ta;io«in(  •4M%Mlt'»*«  i>0v«rl»-liiika<1  cna'acloiitcs  (!)  lamily  income  t>«low  13  000  (2) children 
in  otoken  Home?.  (3)  uerionj  «ith  low  siseStiSBSl  «tHinm«iit.  (4)  malas  in  unUllIM  lObs,  (i)  jubilandard  houiinf  II  includei  an 
adiuitment  loi  cnanges  O'ou«ni  aoout  ^Ince  1960  by  urban  tenr**!  In  isntral.  Iht  lotnst  25  psrcsnl  ol  cenjui  tractj  are  included 

In  metroBOlitan  areai  ol  250.000  or  mgre  m  1960 

Source    U  S  OtpartmenI  ol  Commerce.  Bureau  ol  tlw  Centuj. 

M.jBt  nonwhlte  families  In  poverty  areas 
of  large  cltle*  are  not  poor  In  1988,  roughly 
one-third  of  the  nonwhlte  families  living  in 
poverty  areai  h.ul  incomes  below  the  poverty 

level. 

PikCfiJ  Of  NONWHirt  FAMILIES  LIVING  \H  THE  POVERTY 
AREAS  CF  LARGE  CITIES  WITH  INCOMES  BELOW  THE 
POVERTY  LEVEL.)  I9M.  1966.  AhO  1966 


LABOR    FORCE    AND    UNEMPLOYMENT    IN    AND    OUTSIDE 
THE  POVERTY  AREAS  IN  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  AREAS.' 
1967  AND   1968  (!ST  5  MONTHS)— Continued 
I  In  thouundtj 

wiiJu 


1967        19M       1967        196< 


IMO 

ISM 

I9i>- 

All  ijrg*  cities 

3« 

36 

30 

Central  cittei  1 1  metropolitan  ireas 

01- 

1  000. 000  or  more 

34 

i4 

30 

250  000  to  1, 000. 000 

45 

40 

30 

Utm  Yofk  City    . . 

28 

35 

31 

Chicago 

33 

37 

35 

L  js  *rije:ev       .     . 

i2 

29 

a 

1       Tit!  ■       ■  -.-"  '•:,'-  ■  -'  -.  ."I  "        ■ 

delimit.  -,•.--:.■-  ■        ■■ 

n  oase ;  .    '--  •  ■     •■.,  >  ' j-:    i  -     •— . ,  .. 

account  ol  family  sue.  riunio«(  ol  cniioien  tn\i  uiii>- .omUhh 
lewlence  Aj  applied  to  196?  ixomes.  the  yoverhf  t'lrfiioij 
tor  a  no    ■-:    -  ■'<-■•  '•     '  I  ^1-  V   ;j5 

Ba.-  "         ^1  see  riolei  on  3  9 

'  In  I'--  .■!     .1  uO  01  mote  in  1960 

Source  U  S  Oepartnwnt  ol  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  tit*  Censut 

NonwhiTe  unemployment  rates  are  much 
higher  'han  the  white  rates  both  Inside  And 
ourslde  urban  poverty  areas. 

HSJ»  fU»Ct  AND  UNtVIPLJYMENT  IN  ANO  OUTSIDE 
THE  POVERTY  AREAS  IN  LARGE  METR0P01ITA>*  AREAS.' 
1967   AND   .968  (1ST  6  MONTHS) 


II 

n  tliousandsl 

Hftlit* 

xm 

1968 

1967        1968 

In  poverty  arsH: 

Civilien  labor  lorce 
Unemployed 
Unemployment 
rat*  (p«rcent). 

.     2.747 
241 

8  8 

2.713 
217 

8.0 

3,8S6        3  83! 

212           199 

5.5           5.2 

See  footnote  ai  i-iij  nf  t.-iblo. 


Outtide  poverty  areas 

Civilian  labor  lore*....    2.6SI      2.951     33,688      34.324 

Usswptoyed 167  172      1. 110        1.053 

Us— ploym*nt 
i»l*(p*cc*nt)  .        6.2         5.8         1.3  3.1 

I  In  tit*  100  largctt  mttropolilan  ar*at  in  I960. 

Source  U  S   Oepartm*nt  ol  Labor.  Bureau  ol  Labor  SlaliMics 

Negroes  make  up  9  percent  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  1968.  10  percent  of  those  serving 
m  Southeast  Asia  and  14  percent  of  those 
who    have   died    in   Southeast    A.'sla 

MEN  IN  THE  ARMED  FORCES,  1968  ' 
INufflberi  in  Utouundsj 

Total      Nagro    Percent 
- Negro 

Total  3.4»        312  9 

Outtid*  Soutlieail  Aiu .    2.863         253  9 

In  Southeast  Am* 5M  59  10 

Dealhs  in  SoultMSst  Alia 22  3  14 

I  Ai  of  Mar  31.  1968.  for  ArmwJ  Fore*!  and  ttirou|ll  Apr  30. 
1968.  lo'  deaths  Data  ire  pteiimnuty,  subject  to  revunn  xhen 
final  'epo'ts  aie  received  I'om  the  vaiious  aimed  servicer 

Source    U  S  0*parlm*nt  ol  0*<*nM. 

In  the  past  four  years.  Negro  voter  regis- 
tration in  the  South  has  increased  by  almost 
1  million. 

Negro    voter    regutration    in    the    South  > 

March  1964    June  1967.  and  yfay  1968 

(Numbers  in  thuus^indsj 

March    1964 2.164 

June    1967 2.819 

May    1968 3.072 

'  In  Alabama.   .Arkansas.   Florida.  Georgia. 


Louisiana,  Ml.'-slsslppl.  North  Carolina,  rfi^  ;t;. 
Carolina.  Tet-nessee.  Texas,  and   Vlrglni . 

.Source     Southern  Regional  Council 

lEXT  or  THE  Remarks  or  the   Preside. s;    «• 

THE     National     Bar     .\ssociation     at     :hf 

Wa.shingto.m  Hilton  Hotel   Arci  st  1    : -kh 

Yesterday  along  with  my  Cablner  I  :i.  ,:,; 
.i  f.tsoliiHtlii.:  report  .ilxnit  what  Is  rei;.-, 
happening  m  .America  today  The  report 
came  from  a  dtKument  entitled  '  R>^-:.- 
Trends  m  .Sivlal  and  Economic  Condi'.;  :..« 
>f  Nfjcroes  in  the  United  .states  iThe  gc,  - 
•■rnmeiit.  you  know  Is  famous  for  these 
caU'liy  titles  i 

What  we  heard  w.i*  a  remarkable  story. 
Tonight,  I  Want  to  .share  It  with  you  and 
the  Amerlc  III  j)e<iple 

The  report  we  heard  does  not  say  that 
everything  is  wonderful  for  black  pe<'p;e  or 
I  hat  they  lu'vcr  h.id  It  so  good  The  report 
does  not  titempt  to  glo.ss  over  the  gap  th,-it 
still  .separ.Ues  white  and  black  In  this  Na- 
tion    That  i;ap  does  exist     and  it  is  wide 

But  what  we  heard  gives  clear  evidence 
that  our  society  Is  on  the  mo\p-that  the 
gap  is  narrowing-  that  in  the  midst  of  crisis, 
encouraging   changes  .ire   taking   place. 

.Mmost  unnoticed,  large  numbers  of  Amer- 
ican Negmes  for  the  hrst  time  in  our  his- 
tory have  begun  to  enter  the  middle  cUss 
Almost  unhe.ird  of,  laree  numbers  ol  black 
.American  cui7,ens— dramatlc.illy  large  num- 
bers— are  breaking  the  old  letters  of  poverty 
and  deprivation 

Tills  remarkable  .story  is  told  in  statis- 
tics—  m  numbers  which  represent  people 

Pact  Number  1  The  nie<llan  Income  in 
.\inerlcA  today  Is  a  little  over  J.8  000  In  1962. 
only  13  :  of  Negro  ramlUes  in  .America 
earned  $8,000  a  year  But  last  year  :he 
percentage  of  Negroes  at  that  income  level 
had  doubled — to  2"''  OuUslde  the  Sii',;;h  vcj 
can  add  10',  that  means  37'"  of  Negro 
families  now  earn  $80i>0  a  vear  or  more 

Fact  Number  2  Let's  look  it  the  numbers 
in  education:  In  1960.  only  36  percent  of  all 
young  Negro  men  had  finished  high  school 
The  typical  voung  Negro  did  not  complete 
his  junior  year  TiKlay  he  tlnl>he.s  high  school 
and' goes  bevond  Today.  sl,\  out  of  ten  lih- 
Ish  high  ,-choo:  -nearly  dcmble  the  1960 
rate — and   the  rate   Is  still   cUmblng  L-iit. 

Pact  Number  3:  Let's  look  .it  Jobs  In  1&60. 
there  were  329.000  Negro  and  other  r.on- 
whltes  employed  In  professional  and  tech- 
nical Jobs  Bv  Kist  year,  '.hat  nu.mber  too 
had  almost  doubled— to  592.000.  teachers. 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen  .uid  other  !.lghly 
trained   workers 

And  what  Is  true  for  Negro  protesilonals 
Is  also  true  .it  another  level — among  white 
collar  workers,  skilled  craftsmen,  and  sen-.i- 
skllled  workers  List  year,  for  the  hrst  time 
in  history,  there  were  -Ignlficantly  more 
Negroes  in  these  good  jobs  'han  in  U.e 
menl.'vl.  low-paying  jobs 

P.\ct  Number  4  What  about  the  figures  oa 
poverty'^  Last  year  alone,  one  million  Negroes 
and  other  non-whites  lifted  themsel'. es  ..bc'-e 
the  p>overty  line  That  Is  the  '.argest  exodus 
from  po'.erty  that  has  ever  been  recorded  In 
the  p.isi  two  years,  more  Negroes  and  otV": 
nonwhites  rose  above  [)overty  than  In  'l.e 
previous  six  years  combined 

Now,  you  may  be  asking  some  ques- 
tions— What  Is  the  President  trying  'o 
prove? — Is  he  unaware  of  the  grim  condi- 
tions of  life  in  black   America.' 

My  friends,  I  am  only  too  deeply  aware  • 
those  conditions  tc;night  I  cannot  ignore 
them.  It  has  been  my  constant  purpose  dur- 
ing the  past  hve  years  to  change  tho-se  con- 
ditions. But  tonight  I  think  it  Is  importaii'. 
in  the  midst  of  deep  concern  .ibout  our  diffi- 
culties, to  put  all  the  facta  ;n  perspective.  I 
think  it  Is  nnpo.nant  for  the  white  .Ameri- 
can to  see  his  Negn.)  neighbor  in  some  Ugh'. 
other  than  by  the  glare  o!  crisis. 

The  facts  show  that  the  typical  Negro  :n 
.America  today  —  the  typical  Negro — Is  a  hard- 
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workng  citizen,  eager  to  take  his  full  place 
,n  Muerlcan  life:  deeply  concerned  about  the 
educ  -non  of  his  children:  determined  to  have 
.  ,r  I  hem  a  safe  and  decent  environment. 
'  Ti<e  facts,  I  think,  hold  three  lessons: 
Pir-t  This  is  a  time  for  black  Americans  to 
r>e  ;ir(nid  of  their  achievements;  proud  of 
tlip:'r  itreat  progress. 

■r:.»  facts  tell  a  story  of  millions  of  mothers 
;.nd  lathers  working  hard  to  give  their  chll- 
ciren  more  education  than  they  had. 

Tae  facts  tell  a  story  of  liundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  working  to  qualify  for  better 
Jobs     and  .succeeding 

The  facts  show  enormous  achievement — 
against  enormous  txids 

We  hear  a  great  deal  today  about  "Black 
Pride  Certalnlv  this  data  gives  ample  cause 
for  Black  Pride  and  for  white  pride,  too,  in 
what  Negroes  are  accomplishing. 

Tiie  second  le.'^.son  i.s  this:  That  our  great 
socl.il  programs  of  the  past  Ave  years,  are 
working  and  working  well.  I  can't  think  of 
a  more  important  message  for  America  to- 
night It  works'  Six  million  Americans,  black 
and  wiilte.  up  irom  poverty  in  the  past  two 
vears    it  works! 

■  I  iiL'pe.  in  this  politic, il  year,  that  all  those 
who  .lave  opposed  these  laws— all  the  nay- 
saver,-  the  bUmd-patters.  and  the  pooh- 
pooliers— I  hope  that  they  will  study  this 
rep.irt  and  learn  its  lessons 

The  third  lesson  is  this:  Because  we  know 
our  ^v5tem  works-  because  so  much  has  been 
accoir.pllshed — we  now  must  finish  what 
remains  iindone 

Tonight,  too  many  Negroes  In  America  still 
live  in  bad  housing;  earn  meager  wages — or 
no  wages;  suffer  from  bad  health  and  bad 
education — because  they  are  black. 

Tlie  gap  between  Negro  and  white  Income 
has  narrowed  But  still.  Negro  income  is  only 
three-f.fths  of  white  income 

Ti  night,  a  Negro  Is  three  times  as  likely 
to  be  poor  as  his  white  neighbor. 

In  America  tonight,  a  Negro  Is  twice  as 
likelv  to  be  unemployed  as  his  white  neigh- 
bor; he  is  three  times  as  likely  to  live  In  a 
broken  down  hou.se.  And  his  baby  Is  three 
times  as  likely  to  die  In  Infancy. 

Tl.'it  Is  why  Negroes  today  all  over  America 
.'^eek  iiarity— quite  properly;  parity  of  In- 
come, pantv  C'f  employment,  of  housing,  of 
education;  parity  In  the  right  to  participate 
in  their  own  communities. 

The  America  I  see  tonight  Is  not  a  sick 
jocietv— but  a  troubled,  restless  people, 
yearning  to  solve  their  problems.  'We  are  a 
nation  of  doers,  not  of  doubters.  We  will 
match  our  reccrd  with  any  people — any  time 
la  historv. 

The  question  we  all  face,  black  and  white, 
IS  this: 

Are  v,e  ready  to  get  on  with  the  Job?  Are 
we  readv  to  ^ho'Ji.- — black  and  white — that  we 
can  live  together  and  build  together  a  land  of 
>pacioui  liberty  and  ample  opportunity? 
The  :acts  say  -hat  we  can  I  believe  we  can. 
I  know  that  .Americans,  black  and  white. 
wii;  prove  they  can  be  real  soul  brothers. 
With  that  knowledge  behind  us.  let  tis  now 
mo:  r  on. 
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swers  relate  to  the  International  Red 
Cross,  and  are  generally  concerned  with 
the  technical  objections.  The  State  De- 
partment Is  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  need,  but  seems  unlikely  to  take 
much  action. 

I  have  been  consistently  opposed  to 
the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  be- 
cause I  feel  the  foundation  for  our  ac- 
tions there  Is  indefensible.  However,  I 
could  express  countless  arguments  for 
the  United  States  to  involve  itself  in 
Biafra  by  providing  food  for  starving 
Biafrans. 

I  suggest  that  several  ways  must  be 
immediately  explored.  Exerting  the  great 
power  of  the  United  States  over  objec- 
tions of  Nigerians  who  are  fighting  Bi- 
afrans is  one  way.  Second,  this  could  be 
a  project  of  the  United  Nations.  Fur- 
ther, I  do  believe  that  if  the  United 
States  were  to  ask  Soviet  Russia  lo  join 
with  us  in  the  use  of  such  force  as  may 
be  necessary  to  break  the  barriers  and 
or>en  the  road  for  an  adequate  flow  of 
food  to  the  starving  children  in  Biafra, 
that  these  two  great  nations  would  go 
forward  immediately  to  give  the  help  so 
necessary  for  survival  of  the  Biafrans. 


HELP  FOR  BIAFRA 


ELMER  HOLLAND 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  TI-E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  a£;aip.  direct  the  attention  of  Congress 
to  the  problem  of  Biafra.  In  that  coun- 
try, some  millions  of  people  are  starving 
as  a  result  of  the  war  there. 

Last  month,  I  received  the  State  De- 
paiiment  reply  to  my  inquiry  into  their 
activities  for  aiding  Biafra.  Their  an- 


OF  l^•DIAN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  salute  my  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Holland!.  Like  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  I  feel  a  mixture  of 
pride  and  affection  at  having  this  oppor- 
tunity to  praise  my  friend  Elmer  Hol- 
land, and  regret  that  he  has  decided  to 
retire  from  the  service  of  the  Congress. 
His  service  in  this  House  has  been  ef- 
fective, it  has  been  dedicated,  it  has  been 
unselfish.  It  is  hard  to  catalog  all  the 
legislation  on  which  the  gentleman  frwi 
Pennsylvania  has  left  his  mark,  but  none 
is  so  surely  "Elmer  Holland's  bill"  as 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  which  has  meant  .so  much  to 
millions  of  Am.ericans  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  unemployment,  or  the  even 
more  discouraging  prospect  of  continu- 
ing underemployment. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  after 
the  closing  in  1963  of  the  Studebaker 
plant  in  South  Bend,  the  oiJcrations  of 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  served  to  bring  new  liope  and 
new  prosperity  to  a  community  which 
was  haunted  with  justified  fears  of  mas- 
sive economic  dislocation.  MDTA  did  not 
"save"  South  Bend.  The  people  of  that 
city  saved  the  city.  But  MDTA.  along 
with  other  Fedei-al  legislation  in  the 
manpower  field,  gave  them  the  tools  with 
which  to  do  the  job.  And  for  that,  the 
people  of  my  district  share  with  me  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Elmer  Holland. 
■We  will  miss  our  quiet  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  We  will  miss  him  in  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  And.  what  is  more 
important,  the  people  of  this  country. 
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who  owe  so  much  to  his  efforts  to  develop 
a  national  manpower  policy,  will  miss 
him,  too. 

A  friend  of  Elmer's  has  given  me 
copies  of  two  letters  which  he  recently  re- 
ceived—one from  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportxmity,  Bertrand 
Harding;  one  from  John  T.  Dunlop 
of  Harvard  University,  a  distinguished 
economist  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Manpower  Policy  Task  Force,  These  let- 
ters testify  to  the  high  regard  those  on 
the  front  lines  of  the  fight  for  a  better 
America  have  for  Elmer  Holland.  I 
share  that  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in- 
.sert  these  letters  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Washington,  D.C..  July  ZO,  1968. 
Hon.  Elmer  J.  Holland, 
Housr  of  Representatives, 
Was)iiJigton.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Holland:  It  was  with 
considerable  regret  that  we  learned  of  your 
decision  to  retire  from  the  Congress. 

With  vour  leaving,  the  nation  will  lose  a 
dedicated  public  servant;  the  poor  will  lose 
an  effective  advocate. 

Your  concern  for  the  poor,  the  unemployed 
and  the  unemployable  has  been  manifested 
thro\ighout  vour  service  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture. For  that,  in  Ijehalf  of  the  poor,  we  thank 

vou. 

We  thank  you  also,  however,  and  more  par- 
ticular! v  for  vour  unfailing  support  and  as- 
si?t:ince  to  tliis  Agency  since  Its  very  begin- 
ning. 

.^11  of  us  at  OEO  extend  to  you  our  hearti- 
est congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  a  long 
and  happy  retirement. 
Sincerely, 

Bertrand  M.  Harding, 

Acting  Director. 


National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  30,  1968. 
Hon,  Elmer  J.  Holland, 
I'.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Holland:  We  have  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest  your  efforts  to  shape 
n  constructive  manpower  policy  for  the  na- 
•lon  and  vour  announced  retirement  from 
Congress  Is  a  source  of  concern  to  us.  We  will 
miss  your  active  leadership  on  the  legislative 
front 

Thousands  of  working  men  and  women  do 
you  honor  through  their  more  productive 
lives  made  possible  by  the  legislation  you 
have  shaped  and  sponsored.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  improving  the  quality  of  life  In  our 
nation  express  better  than  we  can  in  vords 
the  i^roduct  of  your  efforts. 

V.'e  wish  you  every  success  In   the  causes 
which  you  will  continue  to  champion  as  a 
private  citizen. 
Sincerelv, 

,70HN  T    DfNLOP. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  EYE 
INSTITUTE  PROVIDED  BY  H,R.  12843 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr,  KORNEGAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  to  congratu- 
late mv  colleagues  on  the  passage  yester- 
day of  H,R.  12843.  to  provide  for  the  es- 
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tAbllahment  of  a  Naiiorml  E>e  Insiltut* 
In  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 

I  have  had  deep  interest  m  such  legis- 
lation over  the  past  several  years  and 
joined  with  the  gentleman  from 
Peru\sylvanla.  Hon  Pked  B  Roon«y,  and 
others.  Ui  IntroduclUK  bills  In  the  89th 
and  90th  Tongre-ss  to  accomplLsh  this 
worthy  objective 

The  National  Eye  Lislltute  would, 
under  the  legislation,  be  responsible  for 
all  of  the  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  relating  to  blindness 
and  vision  disorders  It  would  serve  as 
the  principal  focus  for  Federal  research 
and  trainuK  activities  concerning  vision 
problems 

By  establishing:  a  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute, we  can  be^in  to  conduct  a  co!\cen- 
trated  attack  .inamst  the  sight-destroy- 
ing disea.se  s 


VOTING  i=iECORD 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

rir    IU.IN'JI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 
Fnday.  AuQUst  2.   1968 

Mr  FINDLF.Y  Mr  Speaker,  in  this 
report  I  have  set  forth  my  vote  on  is.sues 
of  major  con.sequence  dunng  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  information  does  not  of  course 
itemize  each  of  the  hundreds  of  votes 
and  rnotion.s  in  which  I  have  participated 
this  year,  and  I  am  i,'lad  to  supply  tur- 
ther  details  on  rtKjuest. 

H  R.  11601.  a  bill  to  .safeguard  the  con- 
sumer by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the 
terms  and  conditioiLs  oi  finance  charges 
In  credit  transactions.  Yes. 

H  R  664'J,  to  extend  authority  of  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  Yes 

HR  \l2iA.  to  authorize  a  fire  research 
and  safety  program  Yes. 

HR  14743.  to  eliminate  reserve  re- 
quirements for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Yes 

HR  15398.  to  strengthen  and  expand 
food  service  programs  for  children   Yes. 

HR  14940,  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act.  No 

H  R  10790.  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  public  health  from  radif  tion 
emissions  from  electronic  products   Yes. 

HR  !3341  to  proliibit  unfair  trade 
practices  affecting  producers  ot  agricul- 
tural products  and  a.ssociations  of  such 
producers   Yes 

H  R  15414.  'o  impo.-e  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge on  taxes  and  reduce  Federal 
spending  by  56  billion  Yes 

H  R  11816,  to  provide  benefits  for  law 
enforcement  officers  not  employees  of 
the  United  States  -a ho  are  killed  or  In- 
'ured  while  apprehending  violators  of 
Federal  law  Yes 

H  R  15979.  to  minimize  injury  to  fish 
and  wildlife  from  use  of  insecticides,  and 
so  forth  Yes 

H  R  15190.  investigation  to  determine 
a  site  for  a  sea-level  canal  connecting 
the  .\t!antlc  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Yes. 

House  Resolution  1100.  agreeing  to 
open  housing  provisions,  and  to  penalties 
for  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation.  Yes. 

H  R.  15856.  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  space  program.  No. 
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H  R  16819.  to  extend  Vocational  Re- 
nabilltatlon  Act,  to  broaden  scope  of  act. 
Yes 

H  R  16729.  to  extend  for  2  years  as- 
^lstance  to  students  at  mstitulloiis  of 
niglier  learning,  and  to  n).)dify  such  pro- 
grams Yes 

HR  16911.  to  authorize  U.S  participa- 
tion in  .special  drawing  rights  of  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund   Yes 

H  R  16165.  to  extend  Public  Law 
480-  food  for  peace-  uuludin^  Flndley 
amendment  Yes 

H  R  -'1.5H  10  provide  a  system  for  the 
•axaiiun  if  interstate  ci>mmerce.  Yes 

H  li  16027.  to  provide  mcieases  :ii 
rales  of  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans Yes 

House  Resolution  1197.  to  assist  in  re- 
ducing incidence  ui  crime  by  provisions 
relating  to  electronic  eavesdropping. 
confe.s.sions  and  police  lineups   Yes. 

HR  15087  to  extend  authority  for 
Peace  Corps    Yes 

H  R  15414.  to  continue  excise  tax  rates 
on  communication  services  and  autnmo- 
blles   Yes 

H  R.  17873,  to  increase  school  funds 
and  provide  nondi.scriminatory  allotment 
of  free  and  reduced-price  meals.  Yes 

S  1166.  setting  .safety  standard  for  -as 
pipelines   Yes 

H  R  17989.  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  homeownership  for  low-income 
families,  reinsurance  fur  insurance  in- 
dustry not  control,  extend  and  expand 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams Yes. 

H  R  15263.  to  authorize  $1.9-bUlion  for 
foremn  aid  No. 

H  R.  17735.  prohibiting  the  interstate 
shipment  of  rifles  and  shotguns  and 
handgun  ammunition  and  restricting 
out-of-state  purchases  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns  Yes 

H  R  17126.  to  extend  present  programs 
lor  feed  grains,  wheat  and  cotton   No 

On  appropriation  bills.  I  .suuported  all 
motions  t-o  cut^almost  without  excep- 
tion, and  where  the  final  figure  was  above 
the  executive  request,  I  usually  voted 
negative  Details  on  request. 


Auffust  3,  liHlS     I     AnyU'^it  2,  1908 


STEFL     PRICF     RISE     OPENS     NEW 
INFLATION  THREAT 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    !"EN"NSYL'..\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fndau.  AuQUi^t  2.  1968 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  portions 
of  the  steel  industrj-  may  be  heading  our 
country's  economy  into  the  worst  round 
of  inflation  that  we  have  faced  in  a 
decade    It  must  be  stopped. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  steel 
could  restrain  itself  and  avoid  the  big. 
blanket  price  increases  that  have  been 
announced  this  week.  But  some  of  our 
Nations  leading  companies  are  choosing 
instead  to  use  the  psychological  advan- 
tage of  recent  wage  increases  to  justify 
price  hikes  that  appear  out  of  proportion. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  these  .sudden 
moves.  They  come  at  a  time  when  other 
businessmen  and  wage  earners  are 
tightening  their  belts  to  curb  inflation 


and  to  improve  our  balance-of-paymei.is 
position 

Steel,  which  we  all  recognize  as  \hi 
pacesetter  in  our  economy,  may  be  niuv- 
ing  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  uf  .>i\: 
Nation.  These  companies  could  take  tl.p 
lime  and  patience  to  weigh  the  impact  if 
increased  wages  upon  production  Bu-, 
in.stead.  they  cho.•^e  ihe  magic  figure  ,  :  5 
[)ercent  and  arbitrarily  rai.sed  price- 

The  immediate  problem  is  that  the  .:.- 
rlation  which  we  have  all  been  combating 
now  has  new  freedom  to  assail  our  fCn;-.. 
omy.  I  call  upon  the  .-teel  compani.-  -o 
reconsider  and  rescind  these  blanke'  .:.- 
creases  and  toin  those  who  are  tryii. :  ;,) 
take  the  pressure  off  the  economv  ,,nd 
^toi)  inflation 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROL 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    M-ASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl  l\]  - 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  durin..;  :.. 
past  month  the  Nation  has  witii--  .  ci 
an  unprecedented  delay  in  air  irave:  <  - 
i)ecially  around  the  New  York  area 

The  air  traffic  control  situation  is  an 
exceedingly  comiilex  and  difficult  prob- 
lem, but  a  prompt  .-olutlon  is  imperative 
if  air  travel  is  not  to  be  hampered  even 
further  in  the  future 

While  those  of  us  on  the  Interstate 
and  Forelan  Commerce  Committee  are 
still  studying  the  problem.  I  ferl  that  the 
many  mcntoriou-  •-uugcstions  contained 
m  a  letter  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  E, 
Peach,  chairman  of  Mohawk  Airlines 
.->houid  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members 

Tiierefoie.  under  unanimous  consent. 
I  include  Mr.  Peach's  letter  in  ilie 
Recofd 

Mon,\wK  .Airlines.  Inc. 
Utira.  .V  v..  July  25.  196S 
Hon.  Hastings  Ktrrn. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

De.ar  Congressman  Keith:  The  grave  ■ '.- 
fects  vn  Mohawk  Airlines  of  the  air  tramc 
control  .■situation  cau.'-.ed  me  to  call  a  special 
::ieftlng  of  the  Mohavi-k  Board  of  Directors 
to  review  with  them  the  critical  situ.ition.  At 
•he  nipcri:-.^,  lieSd  Ti;f.tday.  July  23.  the  Boar.1 
asked  that  their  grave  concern  rmd  '!if:r 
support  of  manaRemenfs  program  icr  copiii*: 
with  the  problem  he  transmitted  to  memtjprs 
of  Congress  for  con.slderauon  and  .suppor- 

I  am.  therefore,  otitlmlng  what  we  1:1  "  ^  - 
i-.awk.  and  members  if  our  Board  lair.oni? 
whom  are  several  nationally-recognized  .•.■.■.-- 
tion  figures  I   believe  to  be  solutions 

I  1 »  That  the  research  and  development  of 
the  long-term  plans  for  the  air  navigatum 
system  of  the  United  States  be  assigned, 
•it  the  urging  of  the  Congress,  lor  expeditious 
exploration  and  conclusion  to  an  organl- 
/".atlon  such  as  the  Rand  Corporation. 

(2i  That  the  administration  of  the  air 
nuvigauon  system  by  action  of  the  Congrefs 
be  placed  In  the  hands  of  a  non-protit  cor- 
poration, independent  of  direct  government 
control 

3  I  For  the  short  'erm.  that  all  segments 
of  private  aviation  operaung  In  high  density 
areas  be  diverted  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  to  alternate  but  suitable  air- 
ports, or  Klternatlvely,  where  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, that  their  movements  be  sharply  cur- 


tailed during  peak  periods.  Tins  can  be  done 
,w  HdmlnlstraUve  methods  available  to  the 
PAA  (Aircraft  of  scheduled  carriers  can- 
not operat^safely  or  not  at  all-from  sma^l 
airports  private  aircraft  can  In  most  in- 
twnces    hence,  this  suggested  solution.) 

rhere  Is  ample  precedent  for  each  of  tiiese 
tuitions  and  there  is  tactual  and  or  logical 
tusnhcauon  for  each  In  the  Interest  of  con- 
i^r  ng  vour  time.  I  have  given  you  summary 
!olutioni  ^-nly.  and  ask  that  you  call  on  me 
^'\u^■  member  of  Mohawk's  top  manage- 
rient  If  vou  would  like  to  be  exposed  to  some 
p;    .  he  ■  voluminous    background    material 

"MavTclose  bv  saying  that  the  congestion 
,,e,.vs  in  June  cost  Mohawk  $165,000  in 
,dded  costs;  for  the  month  of  July  that 
^iure  will  be  $275,000  at  the  current  rate. 
i;oi...;;ons  to  this  grievous  situation  must  be 
Irr'ed  at  and  Implemented  expeditiously. 
We'  'trongly  request  your  consideration  ol 
iiiut  Mipport  for  our  conclusions. 
blncerelv  vours 

■  ■  Robert  E.  Peach. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

disappearance  of  lard  has  been  rising 
each  year  since  1964-65.  It  is  continuing 
to  increase. 

What  we  are  witnessing  is  a  displace- 
ment of  U.S.  soybean  oil  in  the  domestic 
market  by  excessively  cheap  lard— at  the 
expense  of  hog  and  soybean  producers. 
The  large  increase  in  the  U.S.  soybean 
carryover  is  partly  due  to  this  substantial 
EEC  export  subsidy  on  lard.  It  is  depress- 
ing soybean  prices. 

We  can  do  something  about  this.  We 
can  do  for  lard  what  we  are  doing  for 
tobacco,  peanuts,  tung  oil.  wheat  and 
flour,  and  several  other  commodities— 
namely,  announce  an  export  subsidy.  No 
additional  authority  is  necessary. 

Concurrently,  we  should  demand  that 
the  EEC  eliminate  its  lard  subsidy.  It  is 
a  violation  of  the  GATT. 


AMERICAN      LARD      MARKET      AND 
■    THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COM- 
MUNTTY 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
M-  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
1968  issue  of  the  Fats  and  Oils  Situation 
Repoi-t  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
bri-  -s  out  some  startling  statistics  which 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  eoUeaaues.  These  have  to  do  with  the 
export  subsidy  operations  of  the  Euro- 
i)ear.  Economic  Community  and  the  re- 
sultant effect  on  our  country's  lard  prices. 
I  I'd  is  one  commodity  which  is  being 
depressed  exportwlse  and  pricewlse  by 
an  iixreasine  export  subsidy  m  the  EEC. 
Th.s  IS  destroying  our  United  Kingdom 
market — a  dollar  market. 

():-.  November  13,  1967,  Ray  loanes, 
F.^s  Administrator,  stated: 

Exports  of  lard  are  facing  stiff  compeUtlon, 
particularly  In  the  U  K  market,  where  larger 
supplies  are  coming  out  of  the  EEC. 

The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  Report 
states  at  one  point: 

r.s  lard  exports  f.\ce  .strong  comjjetitlon 
f'  .ni  EEC  lard.  csDeclallv  since  the  EEC  ex- 
port subsldv  of  2  Tc  per  pound  was  Imposed 
on  .Tulv  1  1967.  Since  then.  It  has  been  raised 
3  'lines  the  latest  on  May  27.  1968.  when  It 
w.'i-  boosted  to  3  35f  per  pound  1  $73.85  per 
n-.e-nc  ton) .  For  the  1967-68  season.  U.S.  lard 
exiorus  and  shipments  are  estimated  at 
around  250  million  jxiunds.  or  near  the  level 
of  last  year. 


DR  BRYSON:  COLORFUL  COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


The  250-million-pound  figure  includes 
65  million  i>ounds  shipped  to  territories. 

lard  prices  are  currently  5.375  cents 
per  ix)und,  compared  to  7.50  cents  a  year 
a-o.  Actual  exports  have  dropped  from 
637  million  pounds  in  1963-64  to  an 
estimated  180  million  pounds  in  1967-€8. 
The  drop  in  the  price  of  lard  due  prl- 
manlv  to  the  United  Kingdom  market 
losses  is  costing  hog  producers  at  least 
S50  million — in  just  1  year. 

Concurrently,  the  low  price  of  lard  Is 
forcing  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  domes- 
tic use  of  soybean  oil  in  the  production 
of  shortening  and  margarine.  Domestic 


OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 
Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
learned  that  Dr.  J.  Gordon  Bryson,  Bas- 
trop Tex.,  passed  away  today.  We  have 
all  lost  a  wonderful  friend,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Bastrop  County   have  lost  then- 
elder  statesman  and  human  benefactor. 
I  wish  the  Members  of  this  body  had 
the  opportunity  to  read  ■•Reminiscences 
of  a  Country  Doctor."  This  is  a  delightful, 
spirited,  invigorating  description  of  the 
life  of  this  dedicated  man  who  had  the 
nerve  to  open  up  a  practice  in  small  town, 
build  a  hospital,  and  to  serve  its  people 
as  personal  physician  and  civic  leader. 
Whatever  "Doc"  Bryson  did,  he  did  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  spirit,  almost  as  if 
it  were  a   challenge   and   if   indeed   he 
might    be    challenging    the    challenger. 
Naturally,  he  was  sometimes  a  controver- 
sial figure,  but  he  never  ran  from  a  fight 
and  never  ducked  a  controversy.  Perhaps 
that  is  because  of  his  own  stubborn  yet 
wonderful  character  inherited  from  his 
mother.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Bryson,  and 
shared  by  his  sweet  wife  Lily  Bryson  who 
lives  in  Bastrop  now.  In  the  dedication 
of  his  book.  Dr.  Brj-son  made  an  observa- 
tion that  many  of  us  sometimes  overlook. 
That  is,  how  much  we  owe  to  the  women 
folks  of  our  life,  and  I  would  recall  to  the 
House  these  words : 

This  book  Is  dedicated  to  the  three  women 
who  have  most  influenced  my  life:  Amelia 
Edwards  Brvson.  my  grandmother,  and  her 
fortitude  and  courage.  Elizabeth  E.  Brvson 
mv  mother,  for  the  spiritual  warmth  and 
devotion  that  began  with  my  earliest  mein- 
orles  and  ended  with  her  death.  Lily  (Shud- 
de)  Bryson,  my  wife,  whose  collar  was  never 
cold  nor  traces  slack  during  our  team  per- 
formance of  over  half  a  century. 
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communitv.  The  new  hospital  in  effect 
brought  about  by  the  untiring  work  of 
local  citizens— Mayor  Benton  Sims.  Cal 
Long,  Judge  Jack  Oriesenbeck,  Dr.  Wells 
Lovelace— and  governmental  officials  is 
a  living  memorial  to  the  good  work 
which  Dr.  Br>'son  carried  on  through  a 
lifetime. 

Mav  the  time  never  come  when  we  are 
without  services  of  country  doctors  such 
as  our  friend  Dr.  James  Gordon  Bryson. 
He  made  life  meaningful  and  good  for 
many,  manv  people  because  he  had  faith 
in  people  and  fought  for  causes  of  little 
people  His  spirit  was  indomitable  which 
iH-obablv  motivated  him  after  his  medi- 
cal retirement  to  tnter  the  University  of 
Texas  as  a  student.  Though  he  was  in 
his  seventies,    he  kept  apace  with  the 
young  students  and  was  able  on  a  give- 
and-take  basis  to  not  only  hold  his  own, 
but  surpass  his  liberal-minded  students. 
Our  State  Is  better  for  the  life  of  Dr. 
J    Gordon  Bryson.  There  was  never  one 
quite  like  him.  and  there  will  never  be 
another.  Life  has  performed  the  last  op- 
eration for  Doc  Bryson.  but  our  Heavenly 
Father  will  put  him  to  work  anew — even 
to  improve  Ufe  in  Heaven,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  PRESENTS  A 
CHALLENGE  TO  THE  NATION'S 
GOVERNORS 


A  few  days  ago,  I  attended  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  hospital  in  Bastrop.  Tex  — 
a  beautiful  structure  that  replaces  the 
hospital  that  Dr.  Bryson  provided  back 
in  1924  It  was  quite  appropriate  at  that 
time  that  people  paid  their  respects  to 
Dr  Bryson  and  to  express  their  appreci- 
ation for  what  he  has  meant  for  that 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 
Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.st  week. 
President  Johnson  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Nation's  Governors  in 
Cincinnati.  His  remarks  were  completely 
nonpartisan.  Earlier,  the  Governors  had 
passed  a  resolution  in  the  same  spirit, 
commending  the  President  for  his  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  Federal  Government- 
State  relations. 

In  his  speech.  President  Johnson  chal- 
lenged the  Governors  to  participate  even 
more  vigorously  in  finding  solutions  for 
the  enormous  problems  facing  the  coun- 
try today.  He  stated  that  either  the 
problems  will  be  solved  by  the  States 
workinp  with  the  Federal  Government, 
•■or  the  National  Government  is  going  to 
have  to  do  it  alone." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  comment- 
ing editorially,  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent that — 

Manv  of  the  current  Federal  programs  were 
*^orced '  tipon  the  National  Government  be- 
cause the  people  demanded  them  and  the 
States    either   could    not    or    would    not   act. 

I  agree  with  this  analysis,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  if  State  governments  are  to 
become  stronger,  they  must  become  more 
responsive  to  the  people's  needs. 

The  President  asked  the  Governors  to 
support  and  help  move  important  legis- 
lation still  pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  concluded : 

His  attitude  was  that  of  the  warrior  who 
was  soon  to  leave  the  battlefield  forever  but 
wanted  all  the  help  he  could  get  to  accom- 
plish the  utmost  In  the  time  remaining. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  this  editorial 
In  the  Record: 
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Th«  OovmNO«a  Grr  a  Challenge 
Pr«ident  John^jns  farewell  mewage  to 
the  nations  r"*'"'^''"  '"  Cincinnati  ia.t 
night  strewed  an  important  fact  of  political 
life  that  all  the  sWte  leaders  could  well  take 
to  heart. 

It  Is  that  the  multiple  problems  of  t.^day 
and  of  the  next  decade  will  be  solved,  either 
by  the  states  working  In  partnership  with 
the  federal  government  or  the  national  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  have  to  do  it  alone  ' 

The  President  correctly  pointed  out  that 
many  of  the  current  federal  programs  were 
forced  upon  the  national  government  be- 
cause the  people  demanded  them  and  the 
sutes  either  could  not  or  would  not  act 

Johnson  made  clear  his  belief  that  "the 
answer  must  never  lie  entirely  with  the  fed- 
eral government  ••  In  this,  we  are  sure,  not 
one  of  the  governors  present  disagreed 

But  there  Is  still  a  mammoth  Job  to  b« 
done  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere,  toward  getting 
states  to  face  up  to  the  great  problems  of 
the  era  the  saving  of  the  cities  from  decay 
and  deterioration,  and  the  providing  of  ec- 
onomic as  well  as  civic  Justice  to  the  Negro, 
the  bringing  to  a  halt  of  fouling  of  air  and 
■wateiv  • 

In  hWbrlef  remarks  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam the  President  added  nothing  to  what 
he  had  said  before  but  presented  once  again 
the  dilemma  of  a  man  who  wants  peace  but 
has  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  enemy 
to  meet  him  halfway 

■We  do  not  get  peace  just  because  we  wish 
for  It,"  he  said 

The  President  also  used  the  occasion  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  to  sav  that 
more  than  50  major  bills  .ire  still  pending 
before  Congress  and  to  seek  the  help  of  the 
governors  in  moving  the  measures 

His  attitude  wss  that  of  the  warrior  '.vho 
W.IS  soon  to  leave  'he  battle-'.eld  forever  but 
wtnted  all  the  help  he  could  get  to  accom- 
plish the  utmost  In  the  time  remaining  The 
man  the  governors  saw  w:is  a  flghter  st:!l. 
who  win  battle  for  what  he  believes  right  for 
the  nation  tmtU  the  privilege  and  respon- 
sibility of  h'.s  offlce  are  pa.ssed  on  to  a  suc- 
cessor 


CYNICAL  STEEL  PRICE  RISE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

second  quarter  profits  w<?re  up  47  per- 
cent from  last  year,  and  United  States 
Steels  were  up  79  percent. 

This   price    rise   Is   purely   cynical.    I 
think  It  Is  an  outrage. 


August  2,  1908 


August 


2,  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   Aluz  >N* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TtVES 

Friday.  August  2.  196H 
Mr  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  session 
has  seen  a  determmed  effort  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  to  strenaihen 
the  dollar,  and  to  reinforce  our  trade 
position  in  the  world  market  For  17  of 
the  last  18  years  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments has  been  rimnln?  against  us.  We 
had  just  begun  to  see  signs  of  improve- 
ment—and with  the  tax  bill  we  had  hopes 
of  great  improvement— when  several  of 
our  largest  steel  producers  announced 
they  were  raisins^  prices  by  5  percent 

It  Is  Impossible  to  overstate  the  dam- 
age this  will  do  to  our  country's  trade 
American  steel  will  be  even  less  com- 
petitive than  It  has  been— and  last  year 
we  had  a  trade  deficit  in  steel  of  $700 
million. 

American  buyers  will  turn  to  foreian 
producers.  Foreign  buyers  will  have  little 
reason  to  purchase  American  steel 
products. 

The  Industry  claims  that  its  profits  are 
too  low  to  allow  It  to  absorb  even  a  fair 
share  of  the  rising  labor  cost.  I  think 
the  public  should  know  that  Bethlehem's 


HANOI  NEGOTIATIONS 
PROGRESSION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr  BINGHAM  Mr  Speaker,  if  Gov- 
ernor Harrlman  and  Ambassador  Vance 
were  today  to  resign  from  their  posts  as 
.American  negotiators  in  Paris,  they 
would  be  ju-stif^ed 

Because  of  their  devotion  t«  their 
country  and  their  loyalty  to  the  Presi- 
dent, they  will  probably  not  resign,  but 
must  be  sorely  tempted. 

Inch  by  inch,  our  negotiators  in  Paris 
had  been  making  progress,  even  though 
the  Hanoi  negotiators,  for  their  own 
political  reasons,  had  seen  fit  to  deny  it. 
First.  Governor  Harriman  s  persistence 
in  the  opening  ,sessions  succeeded  m 
driving  the  Hanoi  repre.senlativps  off  of 
their  untenable  position  of  denying  that 
Hanoi  had  forces  m  South  Vietnam.  This 
was  not  orily  imp<-)rtant.  it  was  essential, 
as  Harnman  pointed  out.  to  any  mean- 
ingful negotiations  whatsoever 

Second,  the  indiscriminate  .shelling  of 
Saigon  stopped.  Whether  or  not  this  was 
the  result  of  the  Pans  necotiations.  Har- 
nman wa.s  m  a  position  to  say  that  this 
was  a  goixl  sign 

Third,  just  last  week  the  Hanoi  nego- 
tiators distinctly  retreated  from  then- 
previous  insistence  that  the  NLF  pro- 
gram must  be  the  basis  (or  any  settle- 
ment in  the  South  This  it  should  be  em- 
phasized, had  occurred  after  both  Har- 
nman and  Vance  had  made  a  conces- 
sion bv  saving  that  some  de  facto  de- 
e.scalation  by  Hanoi  might  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  stop  all 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  .>eems  absolute- 
ly incredible  to  me  that  Secretary  Rusk 
at  hi.s  press  conference  should  have  once 
again  hardened  the  U  S  position  and  in- 
sisted that  assurance  of  deescalation  by 
Hanoi  must  precede  the  bombing  halt. 
Hanoi  has  responded,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, by  an  angry  return  to  their  own 
hard  line,  and  today  the  President  warns 
that  Hanoi  is  preparing  for  a  new  offen- 
sive again.st  South  Vietnamese  cities. 
What  el.se  could  he  reasonably  expect 
Hanoi  to  do.  after  the  Secretary  of  State 
has  virtually  derailed  the  Pans  negotia- 
tions? 

The  fact  that  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong 
may  have  been  makmg  preparations  for 
new  offensive  action  does  not  prove  that 
such  action  was  going  to  be  taken  re- 
gardless of  what  happened  In  Paris.  On 
the  contrary,  such  preparation  was  a 
perfectly  natural  precaution.  If  we  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  Interpret 
Hanoi's  action  in  the  best  light — as 
President  Kennedy  did  in  regard  to  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis— 
we  would  have  stopped  all  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam    That  would  truly  have 


put  Hanoi  to  the  test.  If  they  had  then 
launched  major  attacks  in  South  Viet- 
nam they  would  have  demonstrated  bad 
faith.  As  even  Prince  Sihanouk  said  '.he 
other  day.  in  that  circumstance  tlip 
United  States  would  have  been  ju.^titi(d 
in  any  retaliatory  action.  As  mattei  >  now 
stand,  the  expected  attacks,  if  they  ma!.  - 
rialize.  will  simply  be  a  meaningless  m:>- 
tlnuatlon  of  the  tragedy,  and  represeii'a- 
lives  in  Paris  will  have  to  start  then  ija- 
tlent  efforts  all  over  again. 


JESSE  JAMES  WAS  A  PIKER 


IMPROVED  CONDITIONS  A  I 
BYBERRY 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PtNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtS 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  EHLBERG.  Mr  Speaker,  the;.'  Ave 
great  things  happening  at  the  Phindel- 
phla  State  HospiUl  at  Byberry,  whu^'i  in 
the  past  has  been  something  of  a  hell 
hole  "  I  am  especially  concerned  ber.iu.xe 
this  largest  of  the  Pennsylvania  .State 
hospitals  is  in  my  congressional  d:-';ict 
Pennsylvania  is  indeed  fortunate  to  .i.ue 
Dr  Daniel  E.  Blain  as  the  superintendent 
of  this  hospital.  He  has  in  fact  bmniht 
a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  the  hospita;  uid 
the  southeastern  Pennsylvania  area 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  place  in  the  Rr  •?:. 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Phi!a(:t:- 
phia  Inquirer  on  August  1,  1968.  '.vlnch 
summarizes  what  is  happening.  The  P!n!- 
adelphia  Inquirer  performs  a  real  p  ibho 
ser\-ice  m  bringing  this  .subject  matte;  to 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IMPROVEU  CuNDITIO.NS  .\T   BVBERRY 

The  report  that  1700  patients  have  ■  en 
removed  irom  the  Philadelphia  State  Hos- 
pllal  at  Byberrv  in  the  p^st  two  years.  re<iue- 
mg  the  p.itlent  population  to  4300.  a  lonc- 
time  low.  is  .;ood  new.s  insofar  as  It  proni:?e5 
better  care  oi  t.nose  remaining 

Those  who  have  lett  the  facility  have  ciotio 
so  largely  under  Medicare  provisions  and  t;ie 
Federal  Community  Health  Center  Ac:  .•! 
1966,  which  prescribes  care — for  senility  ciscs. 
.ibove  all— In  .smaller,  neighborhood  institu- 
tions 

However.  ;t  needs  noting  that  Byberrv  ^v.ii 
IS  carrvli;g  a  20  percent  overload  and  Dr 
Duilel  E  B'.am.  the  superintendent,  hopes 
that  within  .mother  two  years  the  patlpr.t 
pupulatlon  wii:  be  onlv  20O0  Dr  Blam  ..l.'o 
believes  his  »19  6  million  budget  should  <e 
!ncrea.sed  to  around  $24  million  m  order  'J 
increase  the  staff  to  2900 

If  this  seems  par.tdoxical  In  a  day  when, 
at  last,  the  patient  load  is  being  reduced,  .me 
need  only  remind  oneself  of  the  tragic  m- 
sufflciencv  of  the  institution  In  past  ve..:?. 
when  even  criminals  feigning  insanity  were 
sent  to  Byberry  almost  in  carload  lo'- 
1  Court -relei-red  cases  now  go  to  the  psychia- 
tric unit  at  Holmesbury  prison  ) 

We  are  much  relieved  that  good  care  •.  -v 
seems  probable  for  those  at  Byberry  who  can 
profit  from  !t  and  that  conditions  are  cr-n- 
tlnulng  to  improve  It  is  a  Utile  puzzl:n=: 
that  Byberrys  patient  reduction  amounts  'o 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  drop  in  Stat'' 
figures  over  the  past  two  years — a  SUtewide 
reduction  of  2000  to  33.171— but  it  mav  •" 
that  Philadelphia  has  been  quicker  t:'.>'- 
usual  to  benefit  from  Federal  assistance 

However  It  was  done,  the  former  infam      - 

snake  pit"  seems  well  on  the  way  to  redeinn- 
tion,  for  which  we  should  .all  be  thankiu; 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or   INDIANA 
;N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 
Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes 
vou  wonder  when  you  hear  that  a  man 
making  $6,000  a  year  in  1967  paid  $480 
,n  taxes,  while  another  who  earned  $6 
million  paid  none.  But  that's  not  the 

^^One  large  corporation  in  1962,  despite 
a  net  income  of  over  $36  million,  not  only 
failed  to  pay  any  taxes  that  year  but 
actually  received  a  $2.2  million  tax  credit 
from  the  Government. 

Nor  are  these  exceptional  cases.  Of 
48'^  millionaires  in  1964,  19  managed  to 
pav  no  taxes  at  all.  Yet.  with  our  grad- 
uated income  tax  one  would  have  ex- 
acted them  to  fork  up  89  to  91  percent 
of  their  income  in  taxes.  The  income  tax 
IS  supposedly  based  on  both  the  ability 
to  pay  and  equality  before  the  law.  The 
higher  the  net  income,  the  higher  the 
rate  of  tax,  for  everybody.  Often  the 
reverse  is  true. 

These  facts  indicate  that  our  tax  laws 
do  not  reflect  any  equality  of  opportu- 
nity and  that  wealth  Is  not  necessarily 
Ihe  product  of  hard  work,  but  often  the 
effect  of  tax  avoidance. 

What  you  have  here  is  what  has  been 
autlv  called  "the  great  Treasury  raid"— 
an  open,  nonchalant,  efficient  operation 
bv  which  the  American  Treasury,  and 
the  American  taxpayer,  lose  billions  or 
dollars  of  tax  money  yearly,  with  no  in- 
terference from  anyone;  with  the  as- 
sistance of  lawmakers,  lobbyists,  and  tax 

attorneys.  *.^„+i,, 

More  amazing  yet,  this  raid  is  strictly 
legal   that's  why  I  did  not -say  tax  eva- 
.sion    And  that's  the  whole  point.  How 
can  this  be  so?  The  answer  lies  In  otir 
tax  laws,   in   certain  provisions  which 
create  exemptions,  exceptions  known  as 
"loopholes. "   which   are   actually  broad 
avenues  of  escape  from  taxation  enjoyed 
almost  exclusively  by  the  well  to  do. 
Here's  how  it  works. 
Let  us  start  with  the  so-called  charita- 
ble deductions.  For  example,  a  person 
owning  a  valuable  painting  can  donate 
thi^  to  his  private  foundation— possibly 
founded  exclusively  for  that  purpose  and 
ser.ing  none  other— and  thereby  write 
thiv  off,  while  the  painting  still  hangs 
over  his  mantel,  courtesy  of  the  founda- 
tion. ... 

Such  charity  costs  the  donor  nothing; 
"ne  deducts  it  from  his  income  tax:  saves 
hini'^elf  hundreds— perhaps  thousands-- 
of  dollars  and  in  effect  deducts  that 
amount  from  the  U.S.  Treausry. 

By  stratagems  such  as  this,  billions  of 
dollars  are  lost  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
greatest  raid  in  history.  No  one  raises  a 
cr>-  or  the  few  who  try  are  not  heard  by 
those  who  count. 

.Xnother  line  of  attack  is  by  way  of 
"capital  gains."  a  luxury  indulged  m 
heavily  by  a  small  percentage  of  the 
American  public.  'Where  capital  gains 
arc  concerned  the  taxpayer  has  to  report 
onlv  50  percent  of  such  gains  or  pay  a  tax 
amounting  to  only  25  percent  of  the  total 
gain. 


In  addition  the  law  permits  capital 
gains  to  go  completely  free  of  income  tax 
if  transferred  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  taxpayer  who  buys  stock 
for  $5,000  and  sells  at  $20,000  would 
ordinarily  pay  a  tax  of  $3,750.  But  if  he 
dies  and  passes  this  on  to  his  children 
they  pay  no  income  tax  on  that  accrued 
value.  Again,  the  Treasury  loses  and 
with  it  the  American  taxpayer. 

Dividing  a  single  business  for  tax  pur- 
poses is  a  convenient  and  profitable 
"loophole."  Corporations  can  conven- 
iently split  into  smaller  companies,  "sub- 
sidiaries," and  take  advantage  of  a  lower 
rate  on  the  first  $25,000  of  profits.  Cor- 
porations can  also  deduct  7  percent  of 
the  cost  of  new  machinery  and  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  new  buildings  at  a 
i-apid  rate. 

Many  corporations  give  certain  execu- 
tives stock  options.  Actually  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  their  salaries  these  options 
have  the  advantage  of  not  being  con- 
sidered as  income  until  disposed  of  and 
then  taxed  at  the   capital   gains   r^te 
rather   than   as   ordinary   income.   The 
capital  gains  rate  is  a  lower  rate.  You 
know  who  is  the  loser  in  the  long  run. 
Somebody  has  got  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  domestic  and  inttrna- 
tional  expenses  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Private  profitmaking  corporations  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  municipal  and 
State  bonds  that  bear  tax-free  interest, 
for  commercial  purposes,  rather  than  the 
public  welfare  .services  they  are  intended 
to  provide.  Rich  widows  find  these  bonds, 
which  are  free  of  Federal  taxation,  con- 
venient and  lucrative  investments. 

The  most  infamous  resort  to  special 
treatment  before  the  law  in  terms  of  tax 
privilege  is  the  depletion  allowance  which 
compensates  the  oilman  for  the  deple- 
tion of  his  capital.  He  pays  no  tax  on 
the  first  27 '2  percent  of  the  gross  in- 
come from  his  oil  fields,  so  long  as  this 
does  not  exceed  50  percent  of  his  net 
income. 

The  arguments  supporting  this  prel- 
erential  treatment  are  that  every  gallon 
he  takes  out  of  the  ground  is  1  gallon  less 
of  his  property:  and  that  defense  needs 
require  additional  incentives  to  insure 
that  national  needs  for  oil  are  met. 

Incentives  and  profit  seem  in  no  way 
lacking  The  Treasury  Department  has 
computed  that  on  the  average,  the  cost 
of  an  oil  well  is  recovered  19  times  over 
by  the  depletion  allowance.  This  is  not 
to  mention  at  all  the  additional  deduc- 
tions after  that  first  slice  of  27 '2  percent 
in  the  form  of  intangible  driUing  and 
development  costs,  operating  costs,  de- 
preciation, et  cetera.  As  a  result  of  this 
provision— among  others— three  of  the 
largest  U.S.  oil  refiners  in  1966  paid  the 
following  percentages  of  their  incomes  in 
Federal  income  taxes:  6.3  percent,  3.8 
percent,  4.4  percent.  Hardly  equitable. 

Such  strategems  have  resulted  in  the 
enrichment  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many  taxpayers  not  so  favored  by 
the  tax  laws.  This  erodes  the  income  tax 
base  Billions  of  dollars  are  being  lost  by 
these  exemptions  yearly.  'We  could  use 
that  revenue  to  reduce  the  heavy  tax  load 
paid  by  the  middle-Income  group,  -who 
proportionately  bear  the  heaviest  tax 
load. 
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The  "loopholes"  favor  those  with  large 
amounts  of  accumulated  wealth  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  generation.  The  real  in- 
jury affects  the  middle-income  group — 
the  group  with  an  annual  income  of 
S12.000  to  $15,000.  Below  that  financial 
level  the  family  allowance  deductions 
make  a  dent  in  taxes:  above  that  there 
are  the  "loopholes." 

Tlie  middle-income  group  can  ill  af- 
ford to  give  large  donations  to  charity: 
they  have  few.  if  any  capital  gains,  less 
.stock  options,  and  no  oil  to  speak  of.  That 
•forgotten  man"  in  the  middle  of  the 
economic  scale  makes  too  much  and  yet 
too  little.  Particularly  for  this  segment 
of  the  population  we  need  to  stop  this 
drain  on  the  U.S.  Ti-easury. 


HON.  ELMER  HOLLAND 


HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 
Mr      BURTON     of     Calilornia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  bid  their  fond  fate- 
wells  to  the  able  and  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  1  Elmer  Hol- 
land 1    Elmer  Holland  is  the  chairman 
of  one  of  the  subcommittees  on  which  I 
serve   and  it  has  been  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  serve  under  him  on  that  sub- 
committee. He  has  been  a  colleague  and  a 
friend  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  it  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion to  see  a  man  whose  whole  legislative 
life  has  been  dedicated  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  working  men  and  women,  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor  and  friend- 
less Elmer  Holland  has  had  a  very  clear 
and  very  sound  idea  of  how  the  great 
public  interest  can  best  be  served,  and  he 
has  been  neither  bashful  nor  ineffective 
in  pursuing  the  goals  which  that  clarity 
of  vision  helps  him  perceive. 

I  will  miss  Elmer  Holland,  as  a  faith- 
ful allv,  as  a  courageous  leader,  and  as 
a  good  friend.  The  House  will  miss  him. 
and  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
benefited  from  his  legislative  efforts  will 
be  the  poorer  because  his  voice  will  not 
be  there  to  be  raised  on  their  behalf. 

Mr  Speaker,  Elmer  Holland  was  never 
speaker  or  a  chairman  of  a  standing 
committee,  and  I  doubt  that  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Capitol  where  Congressmen 
meet  to  confer  with  important  constitu- 
ent<^  will  ever  be  dedicated  to  his  memory_ 
But  I  wonder  if  we  couldn't  take  one  of 
the  looms  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol, 
or  the  office  buildings— some  room  where 
working  people— electricians  or  plumbers 
or  carpenters  gather  when  their  hard 
day's  work  around  these  bmldmgs  is 
done,  and  name  that  room  after  Elmer 
Holland. 

A  simple,  unadorned  room  where  hard- 
working, sweaty,  hourly  workers  get  to- 
gether to  cool  off  after  a  hot  day  in  the 
Washington  sun,  and  maybe  drink  a  glass 
of  beer  before  they  go  home— that  would 
be  the  kind  of  memorial  Elmer  Holland 
ought  to  have  around  here.  It  has  been 
to  that  kind  of  American  that  he  has 
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dedicated  his  entire  long  leijislative  ca- 
reer. He  and  they  understand  each  other 
He  has  fought  all  his  life  for  men  and 
women  like  that,  and  they  have  susUined 
him. 

In  closing.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thanks  to  Elmer  Holland 
for  his  unfailing  courtesy  to  me.  as  a 
member  of  his  subcommittee,  and  his 
example  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES    CONSERVA- 
TION  AND    AMERICA'S    FUTURE 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNNECTicrrr 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  conservation  of  our  ever- 
decreeing  natural  resources  constitutes 
one  of  the  greatest  challenges  ever  to 
face  the  American  people  Since  the  his- 
toric administration  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  Congress  has  often  addressed 
Itself  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  fish 
and  wildlife  preservation,  soil  and  forest 
conservation,  and.  more  recently,  air  and 
water  pollution  But  for  all  our  efforts, 
the  problems  continue  to  multiply  To- 
day, more  than  ever,  we  need  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  an  America 
which  is  beautiful  as  well  as  strong,  and 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  our  own 
God-given  treasures. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  .support 
H  R.  11618 — a  bill  to  protect  endangered 
species  of  wildlife  by  prohibiting  their 
Importation  or  interstate  transport. 
Simple  statistics  belle  the  importance 
and  gravity  of  the  problem.  It  Is  a  rela- 
tively easy  matter  for  international  or- 
ganizations to  tabulate  the  number  of 
species  of  wildlife  which  are  now  extinct 
or  are  rapidly  decreasinar  in  the  face  of 
man's  meddlins?  with  his  environment 
It  13  by  no  means  so  easy  to  calculate  the 
losses  mankind  will  suffer  in  terms  of 
an  environment  that  can  no  longer  boast 
of  the  teeming  forests  and  .seas  which 
have  long  served  as  the  focus  of  his  de- 
sire for  relaxation  and  for  freedom  from 
the  concrete  jungles  of  his  civilization 

H  R.  11618  should,  therefore,  be  only 
a  very  minor  part  of  our  search  for  new 
ways  m  which  we  can  reconcile  our  thirst 
for  progress — progress  measured,  to  be 
sure,  m  miles  of  concrete  and  acres  of 
asphalt — with  the  preservation  and  en- 
richment of  our  natural  wealth 

To  appreciate  the  rnagnitude  of  this 
task,  we  must  first  recognize  that  it  is  no 
lof.^'.er  possible  to  think  of  such  tradi- 
tional areas  as  soil  conservation  sep- 
arately from  water  pollution,  or  air 
pollution  apart  from  fish  and  wildlife 
preservation.  Man  is  part  of  a  closed  sys- 
tem— a  system  in  which  the  actions  of 
any  single  element  will  ultimately  have 
ramifications  for  every  other  element 
Thus,  progress  in  soil  management  can 
result  m  decreased  water  pollution  as 
silt  levels  in  our  Nation's  rivers  are 
lowered    This  decreased  water  pollution 
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will  then  prevent  the  eradication  of 
many  species  of  wildlife  threatened  by 
poisoned  water  We  must  therefore  ap- 
proach the  challenges  of  resource  con- 
servation with  vision  broad  enough  to 
foresee  all  consequences  and  examine 
all  alternatives,  and  with  a  program 
versatile  enough  to  embody  .solutions 
consistent  with  the  full  range  of  prob- 
lems now  outstanding 

A  small  .sampling  of  the  ta.sks  now 
confronting  the  conservationist  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  serious  problems  of  water 
pollution.  Next  to  air,  water  is  our  most 
plentiful  resource,  but  more  than  any 
other  of  our  natural  resources,  we  have 
systematically  subjected  our  water  sup- 
ply to  the  evils  of  pollution.  With  ap- 
proximately 4.300  billion  gallons  of 
fresh  water  falling  from  U.S.  skies  every 
day,  a  continuing  supply  of  clean  drink- 
ing water  for  most  parts  of  the  country 
is  not  a  major  problem.  If  we  use  it 
wisely.  It  is  especially  troubling,  how- 
ever, to  note  the  foul  state  of  our  streams, 
lakes,  and  seas.  Pressures  built  up  in 
urban  life  can  find  release  along  our 
Nation's  waterways  only  if  they  are 
clean  and  attractive.  Yet  5.800  miles 
of  streams  and  29,000  acres  of  reservoir 
surface  have  been  lost  to  fisherman 
simply  because  freshwater  fish  cannot 
live  in  waters  tainted  by  acid  mine 
wastes.  And  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
problem.  Sludge  from  oil  tankers  and 
proce.ssmg  plants  befouls  our  Nation's 
beaches  Overflows  from  combined  storm 
and  .sanitary  .sewers  in  1,900  communities 
threaten  our  streams  and  lakes  with 
the  steady  dumping  of  raw  human 
wastes.  Industrial  byproducts  both  dis- 
color and  pollute  our  vast  bays,  while 
discharges  from  riverside  manufactur- 
ing plants  have  severly  disrupted  the 
normal  balance  of  life  in  our  water- 
courses. 

All  this,  along  with  the  closely  allied 
problems  of  wildlife,  soil,  and  forest  con- 
servation and  air  pollution,  is  the  result 
of  man's  natural  hunger  for  "progress." 
But  true  progress  must  be  alined  with 
wise  and  economic  use  of  our  Increas- 
ingly scarce  resources.  .America's  coun- 
tr\'side.  long  a  haven  of  repose  and  rec- 
reation. Is  being  sorely  threatened  by 
the  taint  of  ill-conceived  technological 
advances,  the  consequences  of  which  are 
rarely  sufficiently  considered.  Some  steps 
are  being  taken  now  to  meet  these 
threats  In  the  field  of  water  pollution, 
the  administration  of  the  Water  Quali- 
ty Act  of  1965  and  the  Clean  Water  Res- 
toration .\ct  of  1966  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  a  coordinated  effort  by  all  levels 
of  iiovernment  to  maintain  the  quality 
of  our  existing  watrrs  and  begin  the 
cleanup  of  polluted  streams. 

I  have  long  supported  such  activity, 
and  will  continue  to  press  for  effective 
.solutions  to  these  and  all  other  prob- 
lems of  resource  conservation.  H.R.  11618 
should  represent  no  more  than  a  small 
step  forward  For  true  progress  must  be 
measured  by  mans  ability  to  control  his 
total  environment,  not  destroy  it;  to 
adapt  what  Nature  has  given  us  so  that 
progress  may  be  served,  not  to  permit 
technology  to  so  torture  our  natural 
wealth  that,  for  lack  of  foresight,  we 
shall  suffer,  not  profit. 


August  2,  1968 


PHILIPPINE  PRESIDENTIAL  AWARD 
MADE  TO  THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
EMMET  O'NEAL 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK.S 
Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  22  years  and 
over  that  span  of  time  have  met  a  mul- 
titude of  people.  I  can  think  of  no  one 
single  person  whom  I  most  admired  or 
enjoyed  during  that  time  than  the  late 
Honorable  Emmet  O'Neal,  foimer  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  a  former  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Philippines. 

During  the  latter  period  of  his  life  he 
served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Corregidor-Bataan  Memoiial 
Commission,  and  in  this  capacity  uas 
most  instrumental  in  the  establlshnunt 
of  this  memorial.  Recently,  the  memo:;a! 
was  turned  over  to  the  Philippines  and 
during  the  course  of  the  ceremonie.<,  a 
posthumous  citation  was  conferred  m 
Emmet  O'Neal.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  'his 
citation ; 

Citation 

The  President  of  the  Philippines  her.  bv 
confers  the  Order  of  Slkatuna  (rank  of  D.i'.:< 
{posthumous)  upwn  the  Honorable  Emii.f:: 
O'Neal,  former  US.  .Embassador  to  the  F';..;- 
ipplnes.  Chairman,  United  States  Correglci  r- 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission,  for  distin- 
guished services  rendered  to  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines  in  various  capacities.  :he 
last  of  which  was  as  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  C.  m- 
mlsslon. 

During  his  term  as  American  Ambas.'iaci  r 
to  the  Philippines,  the  Honorable  Eir.n.^-. 
O'Neal  contributed  immeasurably  to  the  '  r- 
ther  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  fru:.:- 
shlp  between  the  government  and  people  <  : 
his  country  and  those  of  the  Republic  o:  i.-" 
Philippines.  An  exemplary  statesman.  A::.- 
bassador  O'Neal  embodied  In  all  of  his  o!?i  i.i. 
iicilons  the  meaning  of  fraternity,  freec  ::i 
and  democracy. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Corrcgldor-Bata.i.i 
Memorial  Commission,  until  his  untln-.cl. 
death,  the  Honorable  Emmet  O'Neal  was  '^.e 
prime  m(jver  behind  the  proposal  to  put  :? 
a  fitting  war  memorial  on  Corregldor  Islai.d 
in  honor  of  the  gallant  heroes  who  fciu:." 
and  died  for  the  ideal  of  freedom  and  ..i- 
mau  dignity  during  World  War  II.  His  i  - 
tiring  and  dedicated  efforts  culminated  in  !.? 
passage  of  Public  Law  88-240  by  the  88". 
US.  Congress,  leading  to  the  realization  < '. 
the  Pacific  War  Memorial  which  now  stand- 
and  will  continue  to  stand,  as  a  living  symo.: 
not  only  of  the  valor  of  the  Filipino  and 
American  fighting  men  during  the  ;ist 
World  War.  but  also  of  the  continuing  -pe- 
dal relationship  between  the  two  countries 
and  their  freedom-loving  peoples. 

Through  his  untiring  and  dedicated  efforts 
to  promote  the  mutual  interests  of  and  good- 
will betwe«n  the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  late  Honorable  Emmett  O'Neal 
brought  much  credit  and  distinction  u;>.ri 
hluiself,  his  beloved  family  and  his  countrv 

TTie  people  of  the  Republic  of  the  Phllr  - 
pines  and  their  government  proudly  center 
this  honor  In  grateful  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinguished services  he  had  rendered 

Done  In  Corregldor  Island,  Philippines.  :i 
this  22nd  day  of  June  in  the  year  of  o.ir 
Lord,   nineteen   hundred  and  sixty-eight 

P.   E.  Marcos. 
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FROM  CIERNA  TO  BRATISLAVA 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NIW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  The  tension 
of  the  obviously  critical  situation  which 
presently  exists  between  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  eased 
somewhat  by  the  talks  which  have  just 
ended  between  the  Czech  Presidium  and 
the  Soviet  Politburo  at  Clerna.  The  peo- 
ple of  Czechoslovakia  have  responded  to 
pressure  exerted  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  courageous,  united  support  of  the 
Dubcek  government.  This  Is  a  hearten- 
inc  sign  to  those  who  cherish  freedom, 
and  it  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  ne- 
gotiating strength  of  the  Czechs  at 
Cievna.  offering  hope  that  Dubcek's  lib- 
eral reforms  will  be  preserved  through 
the  talks  with  the  Warsaw  pact  nations 
which  are  to  begin  August  3  in  Brati- 
slava. 

The  Soviet  willingness  to  hold  discus- 
sions at  Ciema  with  Czech  leaders  on 
.such  basic  ideological  issues  as  freedom 
of  the  press  from  censorship  indicates 
an  clement  of  restraint  in  the  Kremlin's 
policy  which  hopefully  will  continue.  The 
Soviet  Union  must  not  try  to  suppress 
the  right  of  members  of  the  Warsaw  pact 
to  make  internal  reforms.  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia the  independent  spirit  of  pa- 
triots like  Thomas  Masaryk  and  Jan  Ma- 
sarvk  is  too  strong  to  be  stifled  by  thinly 
distinguished  displays  of  force  like  the  re- 
cent maneuvers  of  Russian  troops  along 
the  Soviet  Union's  frontier  with  Eastern 
Europe.  It  seems  that  the  Soviet  Union 
ha-s  wisely  realized  this,  and  it  is  my 
devout  hope  that  the  new  Czech  free- 
doms of  Dubcek's  government  will  be 
preserved. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  today's  New  York 
Timts.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  am 
including  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Prom  Chhina  to  Bratislava 
Aft^-r  four  days  of  apparently  hard  bar- 
gaining, the  Soviet-Czechoelovak  confronta- 
tion at  Clerna  appears  to  have  ended  in  a 
conipromise  settlement.  It  is  prestimably  to 
ealn  ,-atiflcation  of  this  bargain  that  Czecho- 
slovak party  chief  Alexander  Dubcek  and 
his  colleaguee  agreed  to  the  six-power  meet- 
ing lit  Bratislava  There  the  men  from  Prague 
all;  come  face  to  face  with  those  who  last 
month  began  the  current  crisis  with  their 
.iccusatlons  against  Czechslovakla. 

President  Svoboda  and  Mr.  Dubcek  have 
nlrendy  begun  the  effort  to  mobilize  Czecho- 
slovak support  for  the  bargain  struck  at 
Clerna.  Their  public  statements  yesterday 
implied  strongly  that  Czechoslovakia's  na- 
tional interests  and  aspirations  were  suc- 
cessfully defended  these  past  four  days.  If 
that  claim  proves  correct  when  the  full  na- 
ture of  the  compromise  is  disclosed,  then  the 
neeotlatlons  just  concluded  will  have  proven 
to  be  truly  historic. 

Even  in  our  present  state  of  Ignorance. 
one  probability  emerges  from  the  language 
of  the  otherwise  utdnformatlve  communi- 
que. The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  about  to  In- 
vade Czechoslovakia. 

Tl-,e  evidence  suggests  that  the  couraige 
aJid  unity  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
have  i>ald  off  In  these  negotiations.  It  Is  only 
because  he  had  a  united  nation  behind  him 
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that  Mr.  Dubcek  was  able  to  deal  with  the 
Russians  as  equals  and  to  demand  as  well  as 
to  offer  concessions.  The  lesson  will  not  be 
lost  on  other  peoples  In  Eastern  Europe. 


IN  APPRECIATION  OF  DR.   ELVIS  J. 
STAHR 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 


OF    INDIANA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bloom- 
ington  Sunday  Herald  Times,  of  Bloom- 
Ington,  Ind.,  recently  printed  an  article 
which  expresses  appreciation  to  Dr.  Elvis 
J,  Stahr.  who  after  6  years  of  devoted 
service,  has  resigned  as  president  of  In- 
diana University.  I  Include  this  article 
in  the  Record  for  the  interest  of  my 
colleagues: 

Dr.  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Leader 
Dr.  Elvis  J.  Stahr  has  resigned  as  presi- 
dent of  Indiana  University  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  he  led  it  to  the  heights  as  one 
of  this  nation's  great  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

He  was  honest,  he  was  open,  he  was  candid, 
he  was  dedicated  and  he  was  self-sacrificing. 
Dr.  Stahr,  realizing  the  fantastic  pace  at 
which  he  was  driving  himself  wotild.  sooner 
or  later,  render  him  ineffective,  decided  to 
step  down. 

No  one,  not  even  Dr.  Stahr  himself,  will 
ever  fully  realize  the  tremendous  dally  de- 
mands upon  a  man  in  the  position  of  In- 
diana University  president,  especially  In  these 
days  of  campus  turmoil  and  complexity. 

But  Dr.  Stahr  is  not  leaving  Indiana  Uni- 
versity's highest  Job  becavise  he  "can't  stand 
the  heat."  No,  it  is  not  that. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  Dr.  Stahr  handle  a 
delicate,  pressure-packed  situation  knows  he 
is  a  man  capable  of  leadership  of  the  highest 
quality. 

It  Is  the  pace — the  80-hour  weeks  away 
from  his  family,  the  constant  dally  drain  of 
energy  that  no  man  can  withstand  continu- 
ally— that  has  caused  Dr.  Stahr  to  reach  his 
decision. 

Recognizing  the  shortcomings  of  a  man — 
any  man — trying  to  govern  Indiana  Univer- 
sity's vast  educational  functions.  Dr  Stahr 
reorganized  the  administration  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  plan  was  approved. 

"Perhaps."  Dr.  Stahr  said,  "the  greatest 
favor  I  win  have  done  for  my  successor  as 
president  of  Indiana  University  will  be  the 
administrative  reorganization  adopted  by  the 
board  of  trustees  last  month  that  will  to 
some  degree  ease  the  pressures  on  the  office 
of  president." 

Perhaps  this  Is  true,  and  the  next  presi- 
dent of  Indiana  will  never  experience  the 
pressures  that  bore  so  heavily  on  Dr  Stahr. 
Perhaps,  too,  even  without  the  reorga- 
nization of  administrative  duties,  no  suc- 
cessor will  feel  those  pressures,  because  it  is 
unlikely  that  our  nation's  campuses  will  ever 
again  experience  the  turmoil  of  recent 
months. 

And.  If  you  will,  think  for  just  a  mo- 
ment about  how  Dr.  Stahr's  leadership  dur- 
ing these  difficult  times  spared  Indiana  the 
fate  that  befell  many  other  universities 
across  the  country. 

Dr.  Stahr's  position  sometimes  was  con- 
troversial, but  these  are  controversial  times. 
But  thinking  people  will  recognize  that  the 
president  of  Indiana  University  set  an  ex- 
ample for  all  to  see. 

Dr.  Stahr's  words  during  some  of  our  dlfH- 
cult  periods  reflect  a  feeling  for  his  fellow 
man  that  few  among  us  have.  Only  a  few 
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men  In  our  nation  have  been  able  to  ver- 
ball7e  the  complexity  of  our  day,  to  cut 
through  the  maze  of  social  confusion  and  dig 
deep  at  the  core  of  the  problem. 

Dr  Stahr  has  been  one  of  those  men. 

Dr  Stahr's  loss  to  Indiana  University  is 
cushioned  by  the  knowledge  that  Chancellor 
Herman  B  WelLs  has  consented  to  serve  as 
interim  president 

We  appreciate  Dr  Stahr's  desire  to  remain 
111  the  Univer.'^^ily  tamlly,  to  remain  as  a 
teacher 

But  all  of  us  should  understand  that  a  man 
of  his  ability  will  be  sought  out  He  will  be 
recrult<>d  for  larger  tasks  than  those  he 
h.o.ndled  so  well  at  Indiana  University. 

Wc  respect  the  sincerity  of  his  decision,  but 
we  do  not  expect  that  he  will  remain  long 
trom  a  position  of  leadership 

We  can  ill  ittTord  to  be  without  men  of  his 
la'.iber  at  tlie  lorefront. 


PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 
ACTS 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety 
has  this  week  released  a  list  of  263  types 
of  familiar  household  products  it  will 
review  as  a  part  of  its  effort  to  develop 
more  effective  means  of  protecting  the 
American  consumer  from  unnecessary 
injur>'  and  even  death. 

This  is  an  ambitious  undertaking— and 
well  it  might  be.  The  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice figures  show  that  more  than  250,000 
Americans  are  injured  annually  in  this 
country  by  only  four  familiar  types  of 
household  items — heaters,  stoves,  power 
mowers,  and  washing  machines.  Each 
vear  clothes  wringers  crush  the  limbs  of 
100,000  little  children.  Each  year  some 
40.000  persons  are  cut  in  accidents  in- 
volving glass  doors. 

These  figures  represent  just  a  few  of 
the  household-type  products  which  cause 
injuries,  and  even  then  we  do  not  know 
the  true  toll  such  products  exact.  Only 
the  more  serious  injuries  are  actually 
reported.  Many  painful  and  wholly  un- 
necessary wounds  are  treated  at  home 
and  never  enter  the  records. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Arnold 
Elkind.  a  distinauished  New  York  lawyer 
who  I  am  proud  to  say  is  a  constituent  of 
mine,  the  seven-member  Commission 
has  embarked  upon  a  very  important 
study.  More  cfTective  means  of  protect- 
ing the  American  consumer  will  not  only 
reduce  the  national  toll  of  suffering  and 
death  but  will  have  important  economic 
benefits  as  well.  Fewer  injuries  mean 
fewer  medical  bills,  fewer  days  lost  from 
work  and  a  healthier  and  more  produc- 
tive society. 

It  is  particularly  heartening  to  me  to 
note  that  the  Commission  has  begun  this 
ambitious  study  even  though  Congress 
has  not  yet  made  available  the  funds 
that  will  be  necessarj-  to  carry  it  to  com- 
pletion. 

This  Commission,  whose  members 
have  been  working  without  recompense 
since  they  took  ti.e  oath  of  office  on  May 
15,  1968,  and  whose  skeleton  staff  consists 
largely  of  people  borrowed  from  other 
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agencies  has  nonetheless  already  made 
Impressive  advances 

When  he  slgrwd  the  ie«islatlon  estab- 
lishing this  Commlsslor..  President  John- 
son said  "I  don't  want  Just  another 
statistical  study  group  '  He  directed  the 
Commission  to  make  recommendations 
that  are  solid,  that  are  solutions.  ' 

Under  Chairman  Elklnd  the  Commis- 
sion has  clearly  demonstrated  Its  inten- 
tion to  do  Just  that 

I  believe  the  followl:;?  report  filed  by 
the  distinijuished  Scrlpps-Howard  writer 
Wauhillau  La  Hay  Rives  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  concern  and  quality  of 
leadership  that  Mr  Elklnd  is  brinRin?  to 
the  Commission  on  Product  Safety : 
A  RXPOBT  BT  WACHii.iAr  La  Hat  Scarpps- 
HOWA«B  STArr  Wrfixr 
WASHrNOToN.  Ju'.y  19  -A  16-month-r.ld 
boy  was  playing  wllii  a  Japane»«-rr..ide  tov 
Hla  motlier.  thinking  the  child  wis  safelv 
occupied  for  a  moment  left  the  room  Sec- 
onds later  she  returned  t^-  find  he  had  re- 
moved a  leg  from  the  toy — a  leg  fastened 
with  »  sharp    two- inch  spike 

A  pkHnber  following  directions  on  the 
package,  poured  a  commercial  solvent  into  a 
drain  pipe  Then  he  prodded  the  pipe  with  an 
instrument  The  solvent  spurted  out.  inflict- 
ing severe  bums  on  his  face  and  eyes  Plastic 
surgery  was  required 

These  and  other  stories  of  Injuries,  or  po- 
tential injuries  and  even  fatalities  that  can 
be  caused  bv  some  products  used  at  home, 
are  told  bv  Arnold  B  Ennind  a  New  York 
attorney  who  has  Just  been  appointed  to  his 
first  Oovernment  Job 

Elltlnd  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
new  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
established  by  Congress  to  make  a  two-year 
s'udy  of  ways  to  protect  consumers  from 
piitentlally  dangerous  products  used  around 
the  house  The  post  now  requires  him  to  be 
in  Washington  two  days  a  week 

■  It  sort  of  seems  I've  been  preparing  for 
this  Job  f-ir  years."  Elklnd  said  As  a  trial 
lawyer  many  of  my  cases  have  centered  on 
Injuries  caused  by  commercial  products  " 

The  young  plumber  was  one  of  his  clients 
Research  showed  the  solvent  had  Important 
variations  that  made  the  written  directions 
totally  wrong  The  plumber  won  a  "substan- 
tial settlement"  from  the  solvent  manufac- 
turer. Elklnd  noted 

"I  realized  there  was  an  element  of  dri- 
matic  appeal  In  having  an  Injured  consumer 
sue  the  manufacturer  and  I  also  recognized 
the  public  service  aspect  a  trial  lawyer  could 
perform."  he  said 

Elklnd  s'arted  lecturing  to  law  groups 
across  the  country  and  In  1958  organized  an 
exchange  service  among  trial  lawyers  There 
w.as  very  little  information  available  among 
attorneys  who  specialized  in  consumer  pro- 
tection, so  a  clearing  house  headquarters  was 
set  up  in  Boston 

The  project  Interested  Elklnd  so  much  that 
he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Committee  of  the  .American  Trial 
La^'vers  Ass"n  for  six  years  His  appointment 
bv  President  .Johnson  to  head  the  Federal 
study  commission  was  a  natural  follow-up 

Since  his  appwintment.  Elltlnd  has  turned 
over  all  his  trl.-il  cases  concerning  product 
safety  to  other  lawyers 

"Even  one  case  on  appeal."  he  said  "At- 
tornev  OeneraJ  Ramsey  CI  irk  said  to  turn 
that  one  over  to  someone  else  so  I  did  " 
Ellcind  says  he  still  has  nightmares  about 
one  of  the  casee  he  handled  A  two-year-old 
girl  contracted  letid-polsonlng  from  a  color- 
ing pencil  and  suffer^^d  extensive  brain 
damage. 

You  Just  can't  let  things  like  this  hap- 
pen." he  said.  "Do  you  realize  the  greatest 
killer  in  che  United  States  today  is  i.ot 
disease''   It  Is  accidents     most   of  them  suf- 
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fered    by    persons    between    the   ages   of   one 
and  .16 

Elklnd  18  opamistlc  that  manufacturers 
will  c*>-operale  with  his  study  group,  which 
i.As  no  enforcement  ptiwers  but  will  subnUl 
reports  to  the  AdmlnlstraUoii  and  Congress 
We  hope  for  voluntary  Improvements  on 
the  manufacturers'  piirt."  Elklnd  said  "I 
trunk  that  m  the  past  few  years  they  have 
learned  stxnethlng  They're  sensitized  to 
their  vulnerability  thanks  to  our  Govern- 
ments protection  laws  and  to  people  like 
Ralph    .Nader    who   stir    things    up" 

The  Commission  will  have  more  than  200 
categories  of  products  Ui  study  though  It 
13  not  expected  to  review  fix)d.  drugs  and 
other  products  already  examined  by  Federal 
agencies 

"M^whines  used  in  and  around  the  house, 
toys  solvents,  cleaners  -  sometimes  I  think 
the  list  Is  endlesB.  ■  Elklnd  said  But  remem- 
ber, we're  not  prosecutors,  we  are  learners. 
Wer«  bent  on  ttndlng  out  what's  safe  and, 
more  Important,  what  isn't  ' 

Ser.lng  with  Elklnd  on  the  Commission 
are  Michael  Pertachuk.  general  counsel  to 
the  Senate  Commerce  ComnUttee;  Emory  J 
Crofoot  icqi  Senior  Deputy  City  Attorney 
of  Portland.  Oreg  i  Hugh  L.  Ray,  director  of 
the  Merchandise  Development  and  Testing 
Laboratory,  Sears  Roebuck  Co,  Clilcago; 
Henry  .\aron  Hill,  president  of  the  Riverside 
Research  Laboratory.  Haverhill,  Mass.;  Dana 
Young,  technical  vice  president.  Southwest 
Research  Institute.  San  .\ntonlo.  Texas  and 
Sidney  Margolius.  a  columnist  on  consumer 
subjects 
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me.  His  counsel  and  leadership  will  be 
missed  in  the  Congress  and  especially  by 
me.  but  I  wish  him  and  his  wife.  Emily. 
the  best  of  health  and  happiness  in  Uie 
years  ahead. 


HON    ELMER   HOLLAND— LABOR'S 
CHAMPION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    Pl.VNSYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  great  desd  of  pride,  but  also  per- 
sonal regret,  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  honoring  an  old  friend — my  fellow 
Democrat  and  fellow  Plttsburgher — 
Elmer  Holland — who  will  be  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

Elmer  Holland  has  served  our  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  with  loyalty, 
dedication,  and  distinction  in  both 
hoiLses  of  the  State  legislature,  and  in 
these  Halls  for  eight  terms 

Although  it  is  stenerally  known  that  he 
helped  to  oruanize  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America,  and  is  a  charter  member. 

1  wonder  how  many  people  realize  that 
he  enjoys  the  prestige  of  holding  card  No. 

2  in  local  127'2  of  tlie  United  Steelworkers. 

A  veteran  of  both  World  Wars  him- 
self. Elmer  Holland  has  long  been  a  de- 
fender of  veterans'  causes,  and  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  workingman.  he  has 
left  a  lasting  mark  on  such  social  legis- 
lation as  manpower  training,  automa- 
tion, minimum  wage,  and  disability  bene- 
fits for  workers  His  efforts  in  pioneering 
legislation  to  fight  the  war  on  poverty 
and  to  provide  breakthroughs  in  voca- 
tional education  are  well  known  by  all  of 
us.  and  will  remain  as  lasting  monu- 
ments to  his  foresight  and  achievements. 
He  has  never  hesitated  to  take  a  stand 
for  a  cause  which  he  felt  was  right,  and 
his  candor  and  Integrity  have  earned 
universal  respect. 

Besides  t)eing  a  friend,  Elmer  Holland 
has  been  a  great  teacher  and  counselor  to 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  APPLICATION  OF 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  AT  THE 
LOCAL  LEVEL 


HON.  DANIEL  E.  BUTTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKs 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  arranged  an  ad  hoc  congressional  hear- 
ing in  the  cities  of  Albany  and  Schenpc- 
tady  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
city,  county,  and  private  oCQcials.  with 
representatives  of  Federal  depa^tml•:;^.^ 
This  effort  was  an  attempt  to  determine 
more  effective  application  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  as  they  relate  to  the  local  com- 
mimity. 

Some  24  ofHcials  from  the  29th  District 
presented  statements  at  the  heaririRs 
and  discussed  programs  and  problems 
With  Federal  representatives  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity:  Justice; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  Hi, us- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  Interior; 
and  Commerce. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exchant-  ■  of 
Ideas  and  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion that  resulted  from  this  1-day  meet- 
ing Will  help  the  Federal  Government  be 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  29th 
District,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  tjlve 
local  leaders  a  better  imderstanding  and 
perhaps  help  them  become  more  enter- 
prising In  their  relationship  with  various 
Federal  departments. 

I  deeply  share  the  concern  felt  by  many 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  IncreasinL'ly 
disturbed  by  the  trend  toward  an  imper- 
.sonalized  Federal  Grovemment.  There  is 
surely  a  need  to  humanize  the  working 
operations  of  our  National  Government 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  decisions  critically 
affecting  the  lives  of  every  American  are 
made  by  civil  servants  working  for  huee 
and  seemingly  distant  agencies.  Their 
identities  are  often  obscure  and  they  ,iie 
not  subject  to  the  elective  process.  Rules 
are  formulated  only  to  be  reformulated 
and  the  citizen  apparently  cannot  in- 
fluence what  is  being  done. 

A  Congressman  can  to  some  extent  be 
effective  In  this  regard.  He  can  serve  as 
a  spokesman  for  his  constituents  !n 
Washington.  D.C.  His  petitions  on  their 
behalf  are  not  limited  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  laws  are 
being  fashioned,  but  may  extend  to  the 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
value  of  creating  the  office  of  ombuds- 
man in  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  that  've 
are  fortunate  to  have  in  this  countr>-.  I 
am  of  the  belief,  however,  that  the  om- 
budsman's role  of  handling  various  citi- 
zen compUsmts  and  inquiries  is  a  role  that 
should  properly  be  carried  out  by  the 


elected  legislators  of  the  coimtry  at 
whatever  level.  The  idea  of  closer  asso- 
ciation between  local  and  Federal  repre- 
sentatives is  not  new.  It  rather  suggests  a 
return  to  the  traditional  Idea  that  a 
public  official  is  a  public  ser\'ant.  who 
should  be  responsive  to  his  constituency 
n  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  necessity 
for  creating  the  position  of  the  ombuds- 
man ,  „ 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  proper  lines 
of  eommunication  between  electorate 
and  office  holder,  I  have  spent  every 
>.i)are  minute  In  the  district  during  the 
last  ^ear  and  a  half.  Well  over  3.000 
people  have  personally  asked  me  to  as- 
^st  them  with  some  problem  relating  to 
the  Federal  Government.  I  am  happy  to 
say  liiat  in  many  instances,  our  mutual 
[ffuits  have  met  with  success. 

Ml  Speaker,  I  believe  that  grass- 
root  ~-  hearings  or  conferences  such  as 
were  iield  in  my  district,  also  provide 
another  avenue  of  communication  which 
'should  not  be  overlooked. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  legisla- 
tive .-ession  that  day,  I  was  not  able  to 
be  present  to  moderate  the  hearings  that 
were  held  on  Friday,  July  19.  I  asked, 
however,  Mr.  Paul  Van  Busklrk,  who 
served  as  coordinator  for  the  hearings, 
to  conduct  the  session  as  my  authorized 
representative.  The  participants  felt,  I 
am  told,  that  a  full  and  free  discussion 
was  nad  by  all. 

Ml  Speaker,  because  I  believe  certain 
insights  will  be  gained  by  my  colleagues 
into  ;  he  methods  and  means  that  experi- 
ence<i  people  at  the  local  level  believe 
can  make  Federal  programs  more  effec- 
tive. I  am  placing  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point  the  formal  statements  made  dur- 
ing :he  hearings  by  the  local  officials  of 
the  -'Mh  District. 
Vi.v  statements  follow: 

C    -.CRESS  OF  THE  UNITFD  STATES. 

HovsE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington.  DC. 
Fro::.  Daniel  E.  BrTTON.  Member  of  Congress 
To    ;■  ui  Van  BiiskirK. 

Pa.retiatiiy  and  under  circumstances  that 
were  impossible  to  anticipate.  I  will  not  be 
.>b:e  '.-  be  on  hand  in  Albany  and  Schenec- 
taci'-  :i  Friday  to  conduct  the  Congressional 
lie<ir::.gs  which  I  had  called  on  the  more  ef- 
lectr.  e  application  of  federal  programs  at 
tlie  ;  .cal  level. 

As  "ou  icnow.  of  course,  it  lias  not  been 
cu.«ti  ::iary  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  Ml.  oii  Fridays,  but  a  session  has  been 
schc;  ,led  for  tills  week,  ■with  the  question 
■•:  ;::f:irms  controls  on  the  calendar  for  Pri- 
aav  :  have  no  alternative  but  to  remain  In 
W,-i.;ngton.  but  rather  than  postpone  the 
hear::ig.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  ;-.s  the  coordinator  for  these  hear- 
ings -to  conduct  each  session  In  my  name 
and  mS  mv  authorized  representative.  I  am 
.iskir.j  you  to  please  outline  the  conditions 
I'.ntur  which  witnesses  will  be  heard  and 
?tri!(ir.cnts  received.  You  will  please  explain 
the  :.tent  of  placing  these  statements  In 
the  '  ngressional  Record  to  make  them  gen- 
erall-,  available  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
coil  irned  about  the  effectiveness  of  such 
proi";vms  and  are  Interested  in  the  views  of 
pxperrs  and  citizens  as  to  how  to  improve 
ti-.e    peration  of  the  programs. 

F::i:illy.  I  wish  to  note  that  today's  sessions 
wil!  djourn  to  a  subsequent  date,  to  be  ar- 
ranrpci  as  soon  as  possible  consonant  with 
tiie  rongressional  calendar  At  that  time  we 
■■^h:.:!  elaborate  on  the  statements  received 
tod.v  with  an  Informal  discussion  between 
rue  lud  the  witnesses. 
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STATXMENT  BT  U.S.  Repriskntativk  Danisl  E. 
Button  in  Opsnino  Congressional  Hear- 
ing ON  Federal  Programs  at  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  July  19,  1968 
The  United  States  Is  experiencing  a  growth 
rate  faster  than  that  ever  realized  by  any 
other  contemporary  society.   Each   year  the 
population  Increases  and  the  national  wealth 
spirals  to  new  peaks.  This  overwhelming  ex- 
pansion brings  new  problems  and  new  social 
questions  emerge  and  demand  answers.  New 
York  has  become  a  key  center  of  growth  and 
progress.  The  29th  Congressional  District  lias 
the   potential   to  emulate   this   growth   and 
progress,    as   the   Crossroads   of   the   North- 
east. Correspondingly,  our  State  and  region 
has  evolved  Into  focal  points  for  an  unend- 
ing stream  of  social  and  economic  problems 
which  challenge  all  of  us  to  find  new,  con- 
structive solutions.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments have  had  to  grow  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  Just  to  keep  up  the  normal  services  ex- 
pected   by    every    community.    Oftentimes, 
however,  they  alone  have  not  been  able  to 
meet  these  pressing  needs  without  help  from 
the  federal  government.  Thus,  more  empha- 
sis has  been  placed  upon  developing  a  strong, 
cooperative  eflfort  by  the  state  and  local  au- 
thorities on  one  hand,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment   on    the    other,    to    uniformly    and 
Jointly  tackle  the  immense  domestic  prob- 
lems such  as  poverty,  inadequate  educational 
faclUtlee,  slum  housing,  unemployment,  and 
poor  health  conditions. 

Through  meetings  such  as  this,  where 
Federal  and  local  leaders  meet  together,  the 
benefit  lies  not  only  with  the  participants 
but  also  with  the  communities  they  serve. 
The  real  success  of  this  meeting  will  be 
shown  by  keeping  open  the  channels  of  com- 
munication between  all  of  us  so  that  the 
people  of  the  29th  District  may  be  served 
In  the  best  manner  possible. 

Personally,  I  hope  for  and  expect  that 
insights  will  be  gained— both  by  me  as  your 
Representative  to  the  federal  government 
(where  the  authorizing  laws  are  established, 
the  enabling  appropriations  are  approved, 
the  operating  regulations  established  and 
the  grants  approved)  and  by  all  the  con- 
cerned people  of  our  District,  whose  interests 
are  so  widely  and  so  well  represented  at  this 
hearing. 

Let  us  now  resolve  to  make  the  most  of 
this  unusual  opportunity  to  Inform  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Federal  Executive  Departments 
of  the  methods  and  means  that  experienced 
people  believe  can  make  the  federal  pro- 
grams  more   effective   at   the   local   level. 

This  opportunity  may  result  in  new  legis- 
lation or  the  amending  of  existing  legislation 
In  order  for  more  programs  to  he  more 
effective. 

May  I  express  my  thanks  to  all  those  who 
are  taking  part  In  the  hearing,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  making  statements. 


Hon.  Daniel  Button.  ~ 

House  of  Representatives. 
Congressman.  29th  Dist..  N.Y. 

Dear  Congressman  Button:  I  am  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Cohoes.  New  York.  This  city 
In  the  earlv  part  of  this  century  was  an  In- 
dustrial giant.  Its  output  of  textile  material 
was  in  excess  of  all  that  was  produced  by 
Manchester.  England,  the  home  of  the  In- 
dustrial revolution.  Along  the  canals  of 
Cohoes  Is  the  largest  industrial  building  in 
the  world,  the  Harmony  Mills.  'With  the  ad- 
vent of  electricity.  Cohoes  lost  Its  natural 
economic  advantage,  to  wit:  water  power. 
The  depression  of  the  '308  was  the  death 
blow  to  the  economy  of  my  city. 

From  the  depression  until  1964  there  was 
no  new  building  to  speak  of  In  the  city,  no 
new  Industry;  but  rather.  19.47o  of  the  fam- 
ilies m  Cohoes  had  an  Income  less  than 
$3000.00  annually;  9.7%  of  males  over  14 
years  of  age  were  unemployed;  67.3%  of  the 
housing  units  are  substandard;  36.5%  of  per- 
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sons  25  years  and  older  have  less  than  eight 
years  of  education. 

To  rectify  these  crippling  conditions,  the 
City  of  Cohoes  immediately  applied  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments. To  date,  the  following  programs 
have  been  developed  to  aid  our  city: 

The  Model  Cities  Program,  sponsored  by 
HUD. 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  sponsored  by 
the  City  of  Cohoes  and  funded  by  the  Dept. 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Work  Programs. 

Child  Development  Center  (CAP),  spon- 
sored by  Y.W.C  A.  and  funded  by  OEO. 

Housing,  Environmental,  Rehabilitation, 
Development  Center  (CAP),  sponsored  by 
Cohoes   Housing  Authority   and   funded   by 

OEO. 

Nelson-Scheurer  Amendment  Work  Train- 
ing Project,  sponsored  by  Cohoes  Recreation 
Commission  and  funded  by  the  Dept,  of  La- 
bor, Bureau  of  Work  Programs. 

Legal  Aid  (CAP),  sponsored  by  Albany 
County. 

Neighborhood  Center,  Sponsored  by  Catho- 
lic Charities  of  the  Diocese  of  Albany  (In- 
cludes Senior  Citizen  Program,  funded 
through  New  York  State  Office  of  the  Aging,  i 

Land  and  Water  Federal  Conservation  Fund 
Act. 

Neighborhood  Facilities  Grant — Com- 
munity Center. 

.\pproved  Workable  Program. 

Emergency  Operating  Center 

These  "programs  have  given  Cohoes  a  sec- 
ond chance.  There  is  an  air  of  excitement  and 
expectation  in  our  city.  We  no  longer  look 
to  the  past  but  await  the  future.  In  five  years, 
we  plan  to  have  rebuilt  a  great  part  of  our 

citv. 

If  all  the  above  programs  are  to  become 
more  effective  for  the  City  of  Cohoes  and  for 
other  municipalities,  I  recommend  that  there 
be  increased  cooperation  and  coordination 
among  the  federal  agencies  In  determining 
which  localities  receive  the  benefits  from  the 
various  existing  programs. 

I  would  also  strongly  recommend  that 
more  authority  be  given  to  the  localities 
involved  in  these  programs.  It  is  my  belief 
that  local  public  administrators  are  more 
cognizant  of  the  problems  of  their  munici- 
palities than  someone  far  removed  in  Wash- 
ington. Other  communities  have  seen  social 
action  programs  established  for  them,  had 
the  programs  funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  then  dropped  for  lack  of  funds, 
regardless  of  the  degree  of  their  success.  It 
more  authority  is  given  to  the  localities  in- 
volved. Insurmountable  red  tape  will  be 
abolished,  and  private  industry  can  be  en- 
couraged to  participate. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
localities  'jvill  do  an  efficient  and  expeditious 
Job  for  vou  Just  have  to  remember  that  I. 
as  Mavor  of  the  City  of  Cohoes.  periodically 
stand  for  ree'ection.  However,  the  adminis- 
trator in  Washington  is  not  known  and  he 
does  not  have  to  stand  in  the  glare  of  public 
scrutlnv.  Therefore,  if  the  local  elected  ad- 
ministrators are  delegated  the  authority, 
thev  shall  handle  this  authority  with  pru- 
dence for  their  own  political  future. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

James  E.  McDonald, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Cohoes. 


Statement  of  Lawrence  C.  Burwell,  Execu- 
tive Director.  Urban  League  of  the  Al- 
bany Area,  Inc. 

1.  Development  of  the  Inner  city.  The  Inner 
city  Is  Inhabited  to  an  excessively  high  degree 
by  the  dispossessed.  Having  been  divested  of 
an  agricultural  pattern  of  life  which  provided 
a  limited  continuity  of  existence  In  poverty 
without  the  advantage  of  the  possibility  of 
ownership,  the  residents,  forced  from  the 
land,  gravitate  to  our  cities  and  with  equal 
regularity  to  the  low  rent  or  Inner-clty  areas. 
Ownership  of  anything  lor  such  residents 
is   elusive  If  not  Impossible  and  thtis,  the 
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potential  social  therapy  of  having  a  stake 
In  the  city  Increaalngly  escalates  frustration 
and  adds  to  the  abundance  of  problems  re- 
lated to  the  age  of  the  inner  city  alone. 

3ugge«ted  here  la  that  programs  devoted  to 
housing,  economic  development  and  employ- 
ment be  addreaaed  to  Increasing  the  owner- 
ship baae  of  residents  Such  an  orientation 
entails.  ( 1 )  a  complete  reversal  of  the  use 
of  the  Federal  dollar  in  the  producUon  of 
actual  housing  uniu  In  conaultaUon  with 
potential  customers  and  In  relationship  to 
their  dealree.  ambitions  and  abilities 

a  The  Federal  dollar  designed  to  stimulate 
business  must  be  shared  to  meet  inner-clty 
needs  for  ownership,  employment  and  habits 
of  consumpuon  To  this  end.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness .Administration  has  never  been  relevant. 

T«aTIlt01«T    BT    LAWaXNCX    F.    KLrPPEK.    EXKCD- 

•nv«  DnxcTOB.  L.kcal  Aid  Socistt  of  Al- 
BANT.  .i  LcaAL  Snvicz  P«oc«am  Fcndbd  by 
THB  Oftic*  or  Economic  OppoBTaNmr 

KLZPPKR'S    LAWS    mR    THE     ALLOCATION     OF 
PXDKBAL    RXSOmtCES 

Congresaman  Button  and  members  of  the 
panel.  I  wish  to  direct  my  remarks  this 
afteraooo  to  the  effectiveness  of  Federal  Pro- 
gram* t»  coping  with  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty m  our  community 

.My  expertise  and  the  Importance  of  my 
conclusions  are  based  on  the  fact  that  I  have 
had  the  lonnest  tenure  of  any  living  .Ameri- 
can to  head  an  anti-poverty  agency  In  Al- 
bany, without  having  been  arrested,  pick- 
eted or  hung  in  efflgy 

At  the  community  level  we  often  observe 
federal  policies  belni?  .ippUed  In  a  manner 
reminiscent  of  Parlcliison  s  Law  As  vou  re- 
call this  law  Is  based  jn  the  bnllUnt  obser- 
vation that  work  expands  In  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  time  in  which  we  have 
to  do  It.  In  an  effort  to  eradicate  the  causes 
of  poverty.  I  have  often  noted  that  Federal 
Programs  ;uid  policies  .'all  far  ihort  of  ac- 
complishing their  objectives.  The  reasons  for 
such  failure  I  wish  to  set  forth  under  the 
broad  title  of  'Klepper  3  Laws  lor  the  Allo- 
cation of  Federal  Resources" 
:     Rf>pond    to    catastrophes    in    an    inverse 

'■atio   to  t-c   '.engtn   of  time  tn   wtilch   the 

rataAt''>p>:  '•    if  fU>pi 

In  short,  respond  to  short  term  Immedi- 
ate catastrophe*!,  but  tend  to  Ignore  those 
which  evolve  over  long  periods  of  time 

An  earthquake  :.•;  .\!.iska  will  justifiably 
produce  a  response  measured  In  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  This  Is  ajs  :t  should  be. 
Cnfortunately  the  iOO  year  tragedy  of  the 
.AmtTican  neirm  as  a  second  class  citizen  has 
evolved  slowly,  and  we  are  barely  -oming  to 
grips  with  the  necessity  fur  housing,  rehabili- 
tation. Job  training,  and  education  programs. 

Programs  were  quickly  and  effectively  im- 
plemented to  assist  mJlllona  of  returning  vet- 
erans at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  II. 
Federal  Benefl's  for  mortgage  Insurance,  edu- 
cational assistance  and  small  business  loans 
were  some  of  the  benefits  which  helped  the 
returning  OI  adjust  to  civilian  life  Contrast 
this  response  with  the  relative  inaction  m 
meeting  the  problem  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  '.nnercore  of  most  urban  cities;  a  slower 
but  equally  as  Important  problem,  certainly 
calling  for  a  response  .is  effective  ;is  our  mo- 
bilization and  demobilization  programs  of 
the  past. 
:?    Favor    trchnologt/   over    ■tocial    problems 

We  have  commitred  I'j  billion  dollars  to 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  transport 
which  will  get  \i8  to  Europe  several  hours 
faster  We  have  allocated  for  1968 — 5  3  billion 
dollars  for  space  research  While  our  heads 
are  in  the  stars — our  feet  are  in  the  mud  For 
the  same  period  of  time  less  than  2  billion 
dollars  has  been  allocated  to  the  War  on 
Poverty  Man's  conquest  of  space  and  the  un- 
known may  be  an  exciting  challenge,  but 
Just  try  to  explain  that  to  some  of  the  local 
residents    of    our    deteriorating    slums.    Ob- 
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vlously    our  value  Judgmerts  as  to  priorities 

differ  somewhat 

J    Perpetuate   with   one   >•<•£   of   programs   the 

eril.-i  you  are  trying  to  eradicate  with  other 

O'iigrarn.i 

Since  World  War  II  PHA  Insured  mortgages 
have  enabled  millions  of  mlddle-ela&s  citizens 
tu  leave  the  Innerclty  for  the  suburbs  .\s 
low-income  groups,  especially  negroes  moved 
Into  the  scarce  housing,  no  programs  com- 
parable In  scope  were  .ivallable  for  the  In- 
dividual .slum  resident  to  purchase  and  re- 
habilitate his  home 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  B:ink  .issures  a  steady 
and  available  supply  of  funds  for  local  com- 
mercial bunks  so  that  persons  and  business 
firms  with  good  credit  ratings  can  borrow 
funds  Unfortunately,  low-Income  families 
m  slum  .ireas  must  rely  for  their  credit  needs 
upon  commercial  finance  companies  whose 
Interest  charges  are  often  more  than  twice 
that  of  commercial  banks  The  Federal  mech- 
.inlsm  which  is  so  effective  for  middle  class 
.\inerlca  has  never  expanded  to  fill  the  needs 
•if  the  slums. 

The  low-income  senior  citizen,  attempting 
to  live  on  social  security,  until  the  age  of  72. 
Is  still  prohibited  from  seeking  fu'.l  time 
employment,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  .iccept 
a  reduction  In  his  meager  .-social  security 
payments  Of  course,  dividend  income  Is  still 
not  regarded  as  income  within  the  contem- 
plation of  the  social  .security  law  The  retired 
middle  income  executive  with  income  irom 
pensions  >r  security  Investments  need  not  be 
concerned  about  any  reduction  in  his  social 
^curlty  payment. 

4  Favor  -status-quo  over  the  creative 
Our  Federal  appropriation  for  maintaining 

the  welfare  system  in  1968  is  3  billion  dol- 
lars It  Is  conceded  by  most  authorities  that 
the  concept  of  welfare  is  bankrupt,  demean- 
ing and  ineffective  in  helping  indigent  per- 
sons   become    economically    self    sufficient. 

We  are  m.ilnuiining  .i  farm  subsidy  pro- 
gram, or  18  It  is  more  gently  referred  to;  as 
■Farm  Income  StabiUzatlun  Program.  '  of 
2.5  billion  dollars  This  progr.im  involves  di- 
rect pavments  to  farm  owners  for  the  pur- 
pose of'  having  them  not  produce  We  have 
tolerated  this  agricultural  give  away  for 
dec.ules  although  the  concept  of  a  negative 
income  tax  or  a  guaranteed  .annual  wage 
fills   many   .Americans   wnth   horror. 

Despite  the  desper.ite  employment  prob- 
lems in  ghetto  areas  am.r.i;  young  men  who 
are  under  educated  .md  inskllied  and  not 
withstanding  the  nationwide  problem  which 
now  exists  in  the  U  S  P:>stal  Department. 
Daniel  B.  Moynihan  s  suggestion  of  training 
50.000  letter  carriers  from  the  rants  of  slum 
youths  was  never  seriously  considered 

5  Dismember  the  Ofj^ce  of  Economic 

Opportunity 

OEO  has  been  a  dynamic  vehicle  for  con- 
centrating the  nations  attention  on  the 
problems  of  poverty,  yet  it  has  continually 
been  threatened  with  dismemberment  of 
programs. 

The  Community  Action  Program  of  OEO  Is 
the  major  tool  for  mobilizing  poverty  areas 
and  attempting  to  Implement  the  substitute 
programs  which  emanate  from  Congress  CAP 
has  never  been  able  to  function  to  Its  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  because  the  substitute 
programs  have  not  been  available  For  ex- 
ample, organizing  slum  tenants  to  work  for 
better  conditions  Is  a  frustrating  experience 
when  there  are  no  available  programs  for 
home  ownership  or  rehabilitation  of  indi- 
vidual homes  in  slum  areas  Substantive 
programs  in  housing  depend  upon  State  and 
Municipal  efforts.  The  individual  resident  Is 
virtually  powerless  to  affect  his  own  destiny. 

OEO  now  faces  the  loss  of  Its  Headstart 
Program.  Manpower  programs,  and  Adult  Ed- 
ucation programs  .A  vote  in  Congrees  this 
week  threatens  to  make  the  Community  Ac- 
tion Program  a  hollow  shell. 
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The  functioning  of  Klepper's  Laws  r  r  ;h« 
Allocation  of  Federal  ReBources  is  nc  im- 
mutable A  constituency,  composed  of  i-ban 
interesu.  minority  groups,  youth,  anj  the 
intellectuals  In  society,  can  save  vltul  ..nd 
meaningful  Federal  Programs. 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  dream  the  Impossible  jrp.mi 
and  to  beat  the  unbeatable  foe  while  Klep- 
per's  Law  Is  In  operation  I,  therefore  tir- 
gently  call  for  us  repeal 

Statement  by  James  P.  Heron,  CouNrit  o> 
CoMMVNrrY  Services 

Congressman  Button  and  Ladles  nn1  ('.er,- 
tlemen  I  am  James  P.  Heron,  Executive  Di- 
recu>r  of  the  Council  of  Community  .Ser. ir^s 
in  Albany.  New  York.  Our  organlzatl.  :.  :....s 
been  active  in  planning,  coordlnatlc::  .r.d 
creation  of  new  services  In  Albany  Cou:,-v  ••-: 
forty-one  vears. 

We  could  comment  extensively  on  tl.  •  •••'"d 
for  improvements  In  present  federally  :  :i(!ed 
programs  and  the  need  for  new  prcrnn-.- 
We  choose  not  to  do  so.  but  rather  to  i:rert 
our  comments  to  one  need  alone:  bett.-r  use 
of  what  we  have. 

In  this  one  county  alone,  some  $70  000  000 
at  minimum  are  spent  each  year  through  the 
150  or  more  public  and  voluntary  .idmliiUtra- 
tlons  and  organizations  providing  I'.e.nUh. 
welfare,  recreation  and  educational  servi''« 

The  majorltv  "f  these  programs  have  •  ;-!.('r 
direct  or  Indirect  i  through  the  State  .iiid 
municipalities)    federal  funding 

A  recent  major  characteristic  of  our  locnl 
picture  has  been  the  proliferation  at.  i  :■- 
fusion  of  local  programs,  direct  from  '.Vn.sh- 
Ington  I  as  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity!, or  through  the  State  (as  with  Ocm- 
prehenslve  Health  Planning),  There  is  ereat 
overlap  in  these  programs  (eg.  Health  Plan- 
ning, Mental  Health  Planning.  Rehabllr  Tion 
Planning  I,  which  promises  to  lead  ti  :reat 
confusion 

It  is  our  view  that  these  programs  -!  uld 
be  coordinated  at  the  Regional  and  or  Meal 
level  to  eliminate  confusion  and  dupl'.c.Tlon. 

Some  approaches  have  been  made  In  rhli 
direction  In  phvslcal  planning  througl':  ;ed- 
eral  encouragement  to  regional  physical  ;>l.ir.- 
nlng  boards,  and  planning  boards  •  'he 
municipal  level. 

Similar  federal  encotiragement  shou.d  ^e 
given  to  the  localities  and  the  States  for  a 
single  Instrumentalltv  at  the  state,  regional. 
and  local  levels  to  coordinate  all  phvMcal 
and  social  planning,  with  this  lnstrumeiit.il- 
Ity  to  include  local  public  and  voluntirv 
leadership  In  meaningful  roles  which  '.vlU 
allow  creation  of  programmlne  which  permits 
flexlbllltv  of  response  'o  the  needs  particular 
to  each  localltv 

We  are  a  wealthy  nation  It  Is  doubtful 
however  If  even  we  can  continue  the  cost  ^f 
Internecine  budget  warfare  between  the 
various  Departments  and  Bureaus  of  the 
Federal  Government  ,>.nd  of  the  State  eov- 
ernments.  for  funds  .aid  programs.  It  Is  -ime 
we  created  .m  Instrumentality  which  cjn 
concentrate  on  the  problem  — the  need.s  of 
our  citizens — and  can  then  in  a  coordinated 
fashion  obtain  maximum  mobilization  ;  f  'he 
public  and  voluntary  resources  available  for 
our  citizens. 

Statement  by  Abrah.^m  Bolc.\tz.  Diarc:  R. 
State   University   Urb.^n   Center 

The  State  University  of  New  York  Urr:i.in 
Center  m  the  Capital  District  Is  one  of  four 
tuitlon-Iree  centers,  funded  by  the  .>tate 
Unlversltv  of  New  York  and  op>erated  bv  Hud- 
son Valley  Community  College,  providing 
educational  opportunities,  counseling,  und 
occupational  skill  training  for  the  education- 
ally disadvantaged  The  center  was  created  'o 
serve  the  educational  and  occupational  needs 
and  or  interests  of  anyone  18  years  of  age  or 
over,   unemployed  or   underemployed. 

.As  Director  of  the  program.  I  have  found 
that  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importonce  that  our 


itudenu  be  treated  as  total  human  belnga 
who  lulflU  various  functions  as  well  as  being 
students  We  have  found  that,  In  order  to 
.dequately  meet  their  learning  problems,  we 
bave  to  sincerely  work  with  them  in  meeting 
their  other  problems  in  the  areas  of  employ- 
irent  housing,  health,  social  welfare,  etc.  If 
we  really  care,  we  have  to  make  clear  that 
cariiif  does  not  stop  at  the  front  door  of  our 
iDsuiution. 

In  >  rder  to  Implement  this  philosophy,  we 
have  on  our  staff,  vocational  teachers,  aca- 
demic teachers,  outreach  workers,  student 
per.'-i  nr*el  advisors,  administrators,  etc.  AU 
of  il.ese  staff  members  have.  In  the  past  year, 
worked  very  closely  with  the  representatives 
ot  the  existing  agencies  in  the  community  In 
our  effort  to  complement  and  supplement  the 
.Ureadv  existing  resources  In  order  to  meet 
the  ■  try  great  needs  that  we  find  In  the  com- 
mur.;ties  we  serve. 

A.mong  the  experimental  Innovative  pro- 
grams which  we  have  launched  have  been 
cooperative  programs  with  private  industry 
hiid  ^rovernmental  agencies.  We  find  that  one 
of  '.he  most  difficult  aspects  of  these  and 
other  programs  Is  the  need  to  meet  Inflexible 
^uideilnes  which  will  often  mitigate  against 
success. 

Another  problem  we  encovmter  Is  a  lack 
of  meaningful,  cooperative  consideration  by 
the  federal  government  of  local  activity. 
Whi.e  I  believe  that  activities  such  as 
CAMPS  are  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
mvirh  of  the  force  Is  vitiated  when  there  Is 
no  ,i!fentlon  paid  to  the  efforts  of  the  local 
areH 

I,  .,:so.  very  strongly  believe  that  locally- 
mitia'.ed  efforts  such  as  the  State  University 
L'rbni  Center  program  should  be  encouraged 
by  supplementary  support  from  federal  agen- 
cies I  believe  that  programs  such  as  these 
should  be  given  priority  consideration  when 
application  is  made  for  federal  supplementa- 
tlon  and  that  they  should  be  taken  into 
accct  lit  when  planning  federal  programs  lor 
the  ."cal  area. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  say  that, 
while  It  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
feder.a  programs  that  are  significant  to  ur- 
ban .ireas  be  continued  and  expanded.  It  is 
also  important  that  this  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  that  local  conditions  are  recognized. 
local  activities  are  supported,  and  local  Ini- 
tiative Is  encouraged. 

I  feel  that  this  can  best  be  done  by  fairly 
allocating  the  resources  available  through 
the  various  federal  departments  to  the  spe- 
cific localities,  and  then  having  federal  per- 
sonnel assist  the  local  personnel  In  utilizing 
these  resotu-ces.  The  present  system  of  com- 
petitive activity  on  the  part  of  local  areas 
makes  for  waste,  frustration,  disillusionment, 
and  bitterness. 

Stati  ment  of  Leon  Van  Dyke  Representino 

Tlir    BROTHERS     A    SOCIAL    .ACTION    ORGANIZA- 
TION IN   Albany 

Gentlemen,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
.lUowlng  us  to  express  out  opinion.  The  phi- 
losophy of  OEO.  IS  supposed  to  be  Maximum 
Feasible  participation  of  the  Poor.  In  actual 
practice  .ve  have  found  this  not  to  be  true. 
Under  Sec.  (211176)  It  states  that  V3  ot  t^e 
members  of  the  governing  or  administering 
board  shall  be  "public  ofiBclals." 

It  also  states  that,  "at  least  li  of  the 
members  are  persons  chosen  in  accordance 
with  ciemocratlc  selection  procedures  ade- 
quate to  assure  that  they  are  representative 
of  the  poor  in  the  area  served,  and  that  the 
remainder  of  the  members  are  officials  or 
members  of  business,  industry,  labor, 
relipious.  welfare,  education,  or  other  major 
groups  and  interest  In  the  community. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  make-up  of  the 
board  puts  the  poor  in  the  minority  and  puts 
the  politician  in  business,  who  exploits  them. 
In  the  majority. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recommendation  1  that  at  least  Vz  of  the 
board  shall  be  the  poor  and  not  "repre- 
sentatives" of  the  poor.  To  the  Brothers,  this 
is  maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor. 

2.  One  of  O.E.O.'s  most  popular  slogans 
is  that  they  are  waging  a  war  on  poverty. 
In  actual  practice,  we  have  found  this  not 
to  be  true,  or  at  Its  best,  half-heartedly.  It 
Is  our  belief  that  the  war  on  poverty  in 
this  country,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must 
have  four  fronts.  Social  action,  direct  action, 
legal  action  and  political  action.  For  the 
most  part,  this  war  is  only  being  waged  on 
one  front,  and  that  is  social  action:  Head- 
start  programs,  playgrounds,  taking  people 
down  to  the  welfare  department  and  holding 

meetings.  ^   _    _. 

Recommendation:  We  believe  that  the 
poor  should  hire  all  staff  personnel  and  de- 
termine what  qualifications  are  needed  lor 
specific  Jobs. 

3.  Hatch  act  for  federal  employees. 

It  is  o\ir  feeling  that  with  such  national 
groups  such  as  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference,  Student-Non-Violent-Co- 
ordlnatlng  committee.  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  coloured  people  and 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  getting  in- 
volved In  the  political  system  of  our  country, 
it  Is  absolutelv  necessary  for  O  E.O.  to  stop 
hiding  behind  the  Hatch  r^ct.  and  let  its  em- 
ployees support  the  poor  in  political  issues 
and  candidates. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  say  that  O  E.O 
has  played  a  significant  role  in  helping  to 
eliminate  poverty,  but  it  can  be  much  more 
effective  if  its  restrictions  are  not  so  rigid. 
that  it  prevents  the  poor  from  saying  how 
this  war  Is  to  be  fought 

Once  again,  I  thank  you  gentlemen  very 
much  for  allowing  us  to  express  uur  opinion 


JOINT  Statement  of  Mrs.  Stanley  P.  Mayer- 
soHN.  Albany  Citizens  Against  Poverty, 
AND  Rev.  David  R.  Coddington.  CAPriAL 
Area  Council  op  Churches.  Department 
of  SOCIAL  Education  and  Action 
Purpose:  To  register  opinions  concerning 

the  acqulslUon  and  use  of  federal  monies  on 

the  local  level  in  funding  programs  to  meet 

community  needs. 

I.  funding  local  programs 

Some  problems. 

A.  At  present.  It  is  evident  that  one  of  the 
problems  regarding  funding  local  programs 
with  federal  monies  Is  the  need  for  a  system 
whereby  grants  from  the  federal  government 
are  processed  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
time  between  approval  and  the  actual  receiv- 
ing of  funds.  Too  often  a  delay  In  receipt  of 
monies  for  program  and  staff  causes; 

1.  loss  of  Interest  In  the  community. 

2.  loss  of  vital  personnel 

3.  waste  of  effort  on  the  part  of  staff  mem- 
bers attempting  to  secure  funds  when  their 
time  could  be  better  spent  on  program 

4.  loans  of  monies  through  the  payment  of 
Interest  on  loans  for  interim  financing 

B.  Established  Programs  (receiving  fed- 
eral monies)  :  Programs  already  established 
and  receiving  federal  support  have,  it  seems, 
a  two-fold  problem.  They  have  difficulty  be- 
ing refunded  and  the  upgrading  or  enlarg- 
ing of  an  existing  program  is  difficult  be- 
cause of  lack  of  knowledge  about  future 
funds. 

C.  Summer  Programs:  Advance  funding 
or  positive  information  about  funding  is 
vital  to  summer  programs  using  federal 
monies.  There  is  a  need  to  hire  qualified  per- 
sonnel for  a  short  period  of  time  (9  weeks) 
and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  funding, 
effective  staffing  of  a  program  becomes  al- 
most impossible  because  qualified  people 
find  something  else. 

D.  Neu)  Programs:  There  is  a  decided  need 
for  help  In  securing  money  for  new  pro- 
grams.  Where   does   one   go   for   help   in   a 
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community  which  may  be  apathetic  or  even 
antagonistic  to  the  correction  or  ameliora- 
tion of  social  problems  which  are  not  being 
attacked  with  sufficient  vigor? 

11.  suggestions  for  funding  procedures 
Al.  Is  It  not  possible  to  continue  auto- 
maticallv  the  funding  of  an  approved,  exist- 
ing local  program  for  a  specified  time  be- 
yond the  funding  period?  If  the  funding  pe- 
riod is  for  one  year  but  the  program  is  an 
on-going  one,  why  can't  funds  automati- 
cally be  carried  over  until  the  new  applica- 
tion for  funds  is  approved? 

2.  There  ought  to  be  a  readily  accessible 
person  who  has  knowledge  of  the  local  urea 
to  whom  one  can  go  for  information  and 
funding  regarding  programs  for  social  ac- 
tion It  is  possible  to  bring  into  existence  a 
kind  of  local  federal  ■■Ombudsman"  or 
■Board  of  Creative  Projects  For  Social  Ac- 
tion"? The  duties  and  powers  of  such  a  per- 
son or  board  would  Include  the  pre-screen- 
Ing  of  new  applications  for  funds  and  the 
granting  of  immediate  funding  for  those 
programs  whose  presentation,  documenta- 
tion and  urgency  seemed  to  merit  an  imme- 
diate response.  Such  an  approach  would 
allow  a  program  to  begin  with  little  or  no 
delav. 

Such  an  office,  close  to  the  local  scene, 
ought  also  be  required  to  visit  the  programs 
within  Its  purview.  Then  when  applications 
for  refunding  are  submitted  the  office  pos- 
sesses an  intimate  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  request 

Specific  and  up  to  date  information  re- 
garding federal  programs  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain  and  action  on  requests  sometimes 
excessively  slow.  Difficulties  such  as  these 
can  be  overcome  by  the  federal  office  coming 
closer  to  the  local  problem  It  seems  not  an 
insurmountable  problem. 

III.  suggested  new  program — teen-centers 
A.  It  is  to  our  "Teen-Ager"  and  'Teeny- 
Boppers"  to  whom  we  must  look  for  the  shape 
of  things  U)  come— frightening  as  it  may  be! 
If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  duty  to  them  in  a  full 
measure  we  must  expend  more  energy  and 
monev    than    we    are    at    present. 

Obviously  the  greater  concern  must  be  to 
the  nation's  underprivileged  and  disadvan- 
taged children  of  the  poor.  These  poor  In  our 
great  urban  centers  are  for  the  most  part 
black  and  because  of  their  blackness  they 
have  been  almost  excluded  from  the  affluent 
society  in  which  whites  participate.  The  gap 
in  opportunitv  available  to  Black  youngsters 
as  compared  to  whites  is  disgracefully  wide 
and  reallv  not  enough  is  being  done  to  rem- 
edy or  even  halt  the  widening  of  the  gap. 
There  are  comparisons  available  which  are 

illustrative,  

1  Black  infant  mortality  In  1940  was  70% 
higher  than  the  white  rate.  In  1960  it  was 
90'    lilgher. 

2.  A  Black  male  child  born  in  1962  had  as 
much  chance  of  surviving  to  20  as  a  white 
boy  liad  of  reaching  37.  A  black  female  child 
coiild  look  forward  to  reaching  20  as  con- 
fidently as  a  white  girl  to  reaching  42. 

3  In  1960,  the  percentage  of  male  college 
graduates  aged  25  to  29  was  156  for  whites 
and  5  3  for  blacks. 

4.  The  Selective  Service  Mental  Test  points 
up  the  gap.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  the 
failure  rate  is  about  25'; .  Between  June  1964 
and  December  1965  the  rate  lor  whites  was 
19     .  for  blacks  67"- . 

(Figures  taken  from  the  Third'  Annual 
Report  Of  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
The  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  of 
Title  I.  E.S.E.A.  [1965)  pp.  27-7.) 

There  is  a  need  for  a  program  to  attack 
the  gap.  We  suggest  "Teen  Centers".  We 
propose  the  establishing  of  "Teen-Centers" 
in  and  around  the  city  of  Albany  as  a  pilot 
project  for  "reaching  and  teaching"  young 
people  dlsadvantaeed  by  circumstances. 

The  term  "Teen-Center"  usually  connotes 
a  place  for  recreation,  foi  dancing  for  eating 
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together  and  for  'just  hanging  around  ' 
The  center*  would  be  all  these  and  more  All 
of  the  equipment  purchiised  would  be  se- 
lected by  the  young  people  thenvselves  The 
uaea  of  and  programs  in  the  building  would 
be  in  A  l*rge  meaiure  determined  by  the 
young  people  and  their  needs  They  would 
be  members  of  the  poUcy-maitmg  board  of 
the  over-all  program 

Further,  the  concept  of  "new  careers" 
could  be  introduced  by  ualng  neidhb<jrhi)«l 
people   to  staff  And   run  the  centers 

The  whole  gamut  of  social  services  avail- 
able to  neighborhood  people  could  be  fr>cused 
through  such  centers  Communication  be- 
tween citv  administrations  and  neighbor- 
hoods would  be  increased  The  whole  process 
could  be  one  of  a  he.iiing  nature  Compe- 
tent personnel  dlrettlng  such  a  program 
could  directly  affect  the  lives  of  not  ]ust 
teen-agers'  but  families  and  neighbor- 
hoods The  reiil  purpijse  of  the  program 
would  be  supplied  by  relationship  of  the 
Group  worker  or  insututlonal  director  to 
the  young  people  From  this  relationship 
woold  come  information  as  to  needs  and 
concerns  m  the  total  community  We  thinlt 
they  are  worth  a  try 

3tat«m«nt  or  Mxs  Makii  Holt.  P«sid«?jt. 
Clinton   3«jfAR«  Crvic   A.ssociatiom 

We  m  this  area  need  more  money  so  we 
can  have  more  effective  programs  for  the 
poor  people  and  year  round  programs  for  our 
youth  If  programs  are  begun,  they  should 
be  sure  there  is  enough  money  to  see  that 
•hey  operate  correctly  You  do  not  need  pro- 
grams for  they  create  more  trouble  If  you 
promise  people  something  and  fail  to  pro- 
duce what  you  promise 

You  need  to  rewrite  the  applications  fur 
Federal  funds  so  they  can  be  understood  and 
used  by  poor  people  As  they  are  written 
now.  many  well  educated  people  and  It  dlf- 
ncult  to  understand  them  Also,  it  makes  it 
dlfflcult  for  poor  people  to  do  things  for 
themselves  This  means  that  we  still  have  to 
depend  on  other  people  to  do  things  for  us 
We  feel  very  strongly  that  we  are  Mred  >f 
this  situation.  If  we  have  to  continue  ".u  de- 
pend on  other  people,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  become  i  true  citizen  of  this  Country  We 
axe  ao  longer  willing  to  let  other  people  do 
•hmgs  for  us 

Clinton  Square  Civic  .Association  is  inter- 
ested m  Urban  Renewal  We  believe  that 
Urban  Renewal  should  flrst  begin  with  the 
people  who  live  m  the  area  It  should  be 
done  jnly  when  they  decide  that  they  want 
Urban  Renewal  Ail  plans  should  be  made 
with  local  ofBclals  and  the  people  who  ;ive 
m  the  area  Since  high  use  apartments  have 
been  so  unpopular  they  should  not  be  in- 
cluded m  Urban  Renew.il  programs  unless 
the  pe<.iple  ask  for  them 

The  Federal  Government  should  make  iure 
that  the  people  approve  all  pians  before  they 
ijrant  any  money  to  any  Local  Government. 
The  Federal  Government  should  make  sure 
•h:«t  all  officials  who  work  for  Urban  Re- 
newal are  not  Slum  Lords  '  and  do  nut  have 
confllcung  interest  wUh  the  process  of 
Urban  Renewal 

St.atkment  bt  William  C    Thomas.  PRe'CRf>- 

SlVt  CoMMfNlTY  Ass<jCIation.  JfLY  26.  1968 
CRIME    SSO    OELINUCkNCT 

On  crime  and  delinquency,  with  money 
available  we  believe  we  could  overcome  some 
of  the  problems  that  plague  our  city 

To  htve  a  better  understanding  of  how  the 
law  works  by  having  a  teen  ige  c  lurt  run 
and  guided  by  a  judge  A  teenage  ;urv  teen- 
age lawyer  to  'ry  a  teenager  accused  of  a 
crime  We  believe  there  Is  no  -trlcter  pun- 
Lshjnent    than    another    teenager    Issuing    r 

.A  Junior  police  force  trained  to  work  with 
and  help  the  '.ocai  police  in  combating  de- 
structlveneas,  harassing  and  annoying  de- 
linquents They  could  also  help  In  the  held 
of  trafflc.  such  as  drag  racing  or  just  getting 
license    numbers   of    these    cars    and    issuing 
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tickets  when  no  policemen  »re  available  They 
could  help  In  so  many  ways 

In  the  problem  of  dellnciuency.  If  a  school 
program  was  made  lntere.stlng  enough  there 
wuu.d  be  none  This  means  ;n  our  area  we 
would  like  to  hire  the  teachers  *ho  would  be 
interested  In  helping  the  problem  of  .i  child 
by  helping  to  solve  It  rather  than  telling  him 
to  take  It  back  home  Of  the  teachers  we 
now  have,  .some  are  not  wan'ed  by  other  sys- 
tems- the  young  who  win'  to  hurry  and 
have  no  time,  or  are  just  plain  leftovers 

With  money  .ivallable  to  make  i  school 
program  this  interesting  unci  by  giving  the 
pupil  attention  and  personal  contact  to  en- 
couragement rather  than  discouragement 
this  program  a  pupil  would  not  want  to  miss 
a  day  of  school, 

DAY    CARE 

One  of  the  grealeet  needs  In  tlie  .South 
End.  and  speclttcally  In  the  area  between 
Mir  ton  .Avenue  and  Second  .Avenue  above 
Siiuth  Pearl  Street,  is  for  the  provision  of 
.adequate  are  for  children  on  a  full  day 
bxsLs 

Individuals  .md  groups  within  this  area 
are  Interested  In  getting  such  a  .service  In 
operation  Others  private  groups  and  indi- 
viduals have  expressed  support  for  efforts  to 
establish  day  care  In  addition,  public  funds 
in  the  form  of  re-lmbiirsement  are  reportedly 
forthcoming 

In  view  if  this,  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
t.'ie  establishment  of  such  .i  Day  Care  unit 
IS  the  ;a.k  of  an  adequate  physical  facility, 
nie  que«tl  wi  then  what  can  be  done  to 
alleviate  this  barrier  today  care 

Statement  by  Rev  Herman  .A  Rhodes. 
Dtaei-TOR.  S  E  N  C -A  P  .  July  19  1968 
t  believe  that  I  have  been  invited  here  to 
talk  about  the  St)uth  End.  Its  people  and 
problems  The  area  I  .im  talking  about  Is  east 
of  Madison  .Avenue  and  south  of  Delaware 
.Avenue  to  the  Hud.son  River  This  broadly 
described  ge^igraphlc  dimension  of  'he  Cen- 
sus Tract  23  24.  25.  Is  the  assigned  area  of 
the  South  End  Neighborhood  Community 
.Action  Project,  commonly  called  S  E  N  C  .A  P 
I  speaic  of  in  area  where  14.000  people  sleep, 
dream,  hate.  love.  eat.  bear  babiea  and  die 
40  ■.  of  these  pei»ple  never  move  beyond  the 
fence  of  want  You  ,isk  me  to  c-ome  here  'o 
this  hearing  .is  their  spokesman  Who  are 
they'  What  are  they  like'  What  do  they 
want' 

r      WHO    ARE    THEy 

This  40  longs  for  an  escape  from  the 
poverty  tmp  H2  of  them  ,ire  black,  and 
also  face  discrimination  to  their  skin  color 
The  other  IB'  are  white  Most  of  them  have 
less  than  a  7th  grade  education  Moet  of  the 
blacks  are  first  generation  frcjm  tiie  planta- 
tion who  .ire  seeking  the  promised  land  of 
the  northern  city  and  the  fulflUment.  'All 
Men  Are  Created  Equal" 

II      WHAT    are    they    LIKf 

They  .ire  tail,  short,  fat.  skinny,  bald,  and 
with  hair  They  have  all  the  human  qualities 
found  in  all  human  beings  They  have  seen 
dreams  shattered,  'hey  have  had  their  hopes 
always  tlee  before  them  like  an  elusive  dream, 
md  yet  they  keep  the  faith. 

UI      WHAT    n<i    THrV    WANT'' 

Now  I  approach  the  core  of  the  matter 
They  want  ti  share  In  the  building  of  the 
greatest  society  ever  known  to  man  That  Is 
a  general  conception,  but  there  .ire  -ilso  5pe- 
ciflcs   Our  chief  concern  are  in  four  .ireas; 

a    Day  care  for  Infants  and  children 

b.  Model  city  program 

c  Cut  back  of  rea  tape  in  the  funding  of 
government  program,  especially  Community 
.Action 

d  Proper  communication  w^lth  our  elected 
_.fflclal 

Our  iate.st  MIS  report  shows  that  we  work 
wlt.h  112  female  heads  of  households  Of  this 
group  JO  ire  unwed  mothers  .ind  the  re- 
maining 70  are  women  whose  .husbands 
ha',  e  deserted  them    .All  of  these  women  ex- 
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press  a  desire  to  Improve  their  conditio;  ijv 
going  to  school  in  order  to  upgrade  their  jo 
skills  or  seek  new  jobs   that  are  not  dead- 
end employment    Yet  "he  greatest  roadiic.u 
of  all   these  women   seems  to  be  inade.;ii,v 
day  care  facilities  for  their  children   U--    ■  ■>,. 
crystal  clear  that  when  I  speak  of  dav 
I   im  not  seeking  to  have  the  st.indard-     .«. 
ered.    but    I    .im    saving    that    method-      :,,! 
means   should    be   discovered    wherebv   c 
able-bodied  mother  who  desires  to  beci      <•  , 
active  participant    .md  not  a  spectator       :::; 
on  welfare,  will  h  ive  .i  day  care  cente-    r.i;-; 
would  not  be  merely   i  baby  sitting  dr     i-'.(T. 
but  a  center  that  will   be  involved  no'    ,:,:\ 
with   the  welfare  of  the  child  but  als.'  ,vl:':i 
the  welfare  of  the  mother    The  type    >'  a,v 
care  center  I   vtsu.iUze  w.^uld  be  one   .     h 
bright  .\tmo8p.here   proper  food  for  the    Mid 
exp.isure   to  early   learning  experience--     inc 
proper    health    services    provided    by    .;    'iil!- 
time  nurse    The  d'^y  c.-ire  center  shoui!     I- 
be  an   adequate  six-lal  welfare  center       'h 
social  worker  who  would  go  Into  the  h   r^;*-    f 
the  mother  needed   new  career  traintii^ 
improvement,  elf  .  the  dav  care  center      ■  ;..i 
offer    the    total    environment    factor     .hl-.i 
would  gear  not  only  the  child  tostretcl.  '  irtn 
toward  Its  total  development  but  the  n:   -her 
also    In  regard  to  the  child.  It  Is  :i  fact    .•  .::. 
th  It  early  surroundings  make  Indellh:      n.- 
pressloDs  upon  the  personality 

It  Is  Imperative  that  needless  red  '.  ■■•'  -*■ 
scratched  so  that  those  who  desire  t'  iien 
a  meaningful  day  care  center  may  do  ■  It 
Is  imperative  that  local,  state,  or  itiera; 
igencles  have  some  pilot  funds  avallat  ■  :  r 
reputable  Institutions,  whereby  these  v  - 
lutlona  could  overcome  financial  han^-'ip"; 
which  prevent  the  opening  of  day  car-  en- 
ters with  competent  staff  It  Is  my  bellf  'l.it 
If  It  could  be  demonstrated  to  many  <>:  .'.esc 
voung  people  who  are  caught  in  the  '■'■■'■  '. 
failure  that  someone  cares  they  wou;  ■  c- 
come   active   participants   In   our  .socu    . 

Where  a  man  lives  and  the  kind  of  roof 
he  has  over  his  head  has  a  lot  to  dc  vith 
his  total  outlook  People  who  have  to  :.  •■  .n 
a  rundown,  dilapidated,  substandard  :.  use 
can  hardly  call  this  house  a  good  siiplter 
tend  surely  the  children  would  rather  nay 
in  the  street  than  in  the  house.  It  -eems 
that  the  Model  Cities  Program  envisioned  by 
the  Urban  Redevelopment  Commission  will 
be  an  answer  to  the  cries  of  many.  We  ave 
been  told  that  the  program  has  been  :,!.•  '.ed 
for  the  present  time,  and  we  appeal  •  'he 
hearing  to  seek  out  for  us  what  the  red  'ape 
and  roadblocks  are  that  prevent  thl,<  '  rc- 
gram  from  becoming  a  reality.  It  is  our  •lief 
that  It  was  Congress  who  created  ttip  red 
tape  and  roadblocks  and  thus  It  shoti:  i  be 
Congress  who  removes  them. 

The  majority  of  the  people  who  wor'M  n 
the  local  level  of  the  Community  Afion 
Program  are  indigent  people  who  have  '.Ived 
and  are  living  most  of  their  lives  on  a  d.iv  to 
day  existence.  It  is  their  responslbllltv  to 
work  for  maximum  feasible  participation  of 
the  poor  None  can  or  should  be  expe-  ted 
to  do  an  effective  Job  when  their  pay  Is  v  tt.e- 
tlmea  In  quwitlon  That  Is  to  say  our  wn 
program.  SENC  A  has  been  late  In  receiv- 
ing Its  notification  of  refunding  for  the  ; -ist 
two  years  People  who  work  In  these  }  rc- 
grams  nre  always  wondering  at  funding  'Ime 
whether  they  will  be  with  or  without  a     ■•& 

This  leads  Into  otir  last  point.  I  beli'^e 
that  some  of  the  above  Is  caused  by  ;  "•  r 
communication  The  people  in  the  dls.^ci- 
vantaged  area  need  a  voice  to  keep  their 
elected  representative  ever  alert  of  tf.eir 
dreams  and  desires.  The  liaison  between  'he 
representative  and  the  people  must  have 
genuine  rapport  with  the  people.  It  Is  not 
enough  to  only  report  on  television  and  m 
the  newspaper  Often  you  have  a  commtir.!- 
catlon  blackout  because  these  media  m  «t 
of  the  time  do  not  relate  the  true  feeling 
of  the  people. 

We  want  to  be  heard  We  are  talking  .^re 
you  listening? 
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STATEMEm-    or    Opinion    From    Geoece    C. 
Morris.  KnctrnvE  Domctor,  Albamt  CotJN- 

TY   OPPORTTJNITT,  INC,  AND  ALBERT  PENSTER, 

President,    Board    or    Directors,    Albany 

County  QppoRTUNrrT,  Inc. 

1  ACOI  (Albany  County  Opportunity,  In- 
corporated) feels  strongly  that  the  bureau- 
cratic hang-up  In  funds  disbursement 
hampers  the  effectiveness  and  reduces  the 
efficiency  of  the  local  Community  Action 
Agencies  below  desired  operating  levels  of 
administration  capabilities.  We  recognize  the 
need  of  Congress  to  guarantee  maximum  re- 
turn for  the  OEO  Investments.  In  rettirn,  we 
feel  that  we  would  be  better  able  to  make 
these  maximum  returns  with  prompt  fund- 
ing; fur  program  operations. 

J  We  feel  that  ACOI  Is  In  an  enviable  posl- 
ticu  in  regard  to  communications  with  our 
congressional  representative.  It  is  our  strong 
position  that  adequate  information  through 
cur  congressmen  should  insure  efficiency  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  in 
which  the  Community  Action  Agency  op- 
erates. 


Capttal  District  Regional 

Planning  Commission. 
Albany,  N.Y.,  July  10,  1968. 
Mr   Paul  G.  'VanBcskirk, 
CoordiTMifor  t<}r  Congressional 
Hearing  on  More  Effective  Programs, 
Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Dfar  Mk.  VanBuskkk;  This  Is  In  response 
to  .our  July  1  letter  of  invitation  to  attend 
and  or  submit  a  statement  at  the  Congres- 
sional Hearings  scheduled  for  July  19  In 
Schenectady  and  Albany. 

The  Capital  District  Regional  Planning 
Commission  does  not  meet  until  July  25  and, 
therefore,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  members 
of  the  Commission,  I  must  Indicate  that  the 
following  observation*  and  comments  are  my 
OWL  and  should  not  be  construed  as  a  policy 
statement  of  the  Commission. 

Mv  comments  will  not  be  directed  towards 
specific  programs  of  Federal  agencies.  Per- 
haps subsequent  or  periodic  Hearings  could 
be  sponsored  to  probe  into  more  specific  as- 
pects of  the  various  Federal  programs.  You 
may  have  already  considered  this  Hearing  as 
a  first  step  In  a  series  of  local  Hearings  to  ex- 
plore on  a  continuing  basis  the  need  for  a 
constant  examination  of  the  structiue,  direc- 
tion and  thrust  of  Federal  programs. 

There  Is  no  question  concerning  the  valid- 
ity of  the  often  repeated  plea  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  federal  constraints  and  the  devel- 
opment of  more  effective  control  at  the  local 
level.  The  major  question  is  to  develop  an  at- 
titude or  response  at  the  Federal  level  which 
would  permit  this  type  of  valued  flexibility. 
Working  with  Federal  programs  can  be.  and 
frecuently  is,  a  hazardous,  complex,  and  un- 
certain relationship.  It  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  administrative  ability  to  extract 
Federal  funds  commands  a  high  respect  and 
market  value  In  the  various  professions  asso- 
ciated with  the  social,  economic  and  phy- 
sical development  of  the  community. 

Perhaps  the  basic  deficiency  In  the  overall 
ch.iracter  of  the  Federal  departmental  struc- 
ture Is  the  tendency  for  the  various  Federal 
agencies  to  duplicate  programs  which  they 
discover  In  other  Federal  agencies.  The  net 
result,  for  example.  Is  that  five  or  six  Federal 
Departments  may  provide  piecemeal  financial 
assistance  for  various  types  and  segments  of 
sewer  and  water  programs,  each  with  its  own 
body  of  administrative  regulations  and  cri- 
teria The  real  lack,  furthermore,  of  sufficient 
funding  of  these  programs  merely  com- 
potmds  the  confusion  and  frustration. 

There  are  no  simple  solutions  to  this 
complex  question  of  Federal-State-Local 
interrelationships  and  I  do  not  propose  any. 
He  wever.  It  does  seem  that  substantial,  mul- 
tiple purpose  and  long  ranging  benefits  could 
be  achieved  If  the  current  trend  could  be 
accelerated  to  group  or  to  consolidate  similar 
functions  and  programs  In  a  single  Federal 
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Department  or  to  utilize  the  technique  of  the 
AppalacbU  Commission,  which  has,  as  its 
basic  premise,  the  adding  of  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  to  an  existing  Federal  Program, 
and,  m  effect,  reducing  the  local  share  cost 
to  a  level  which  would  make  the  program 
more  accessible  to  those  communities  which 
are  hard  pressed  to  meet  the  ever  mounting 
costs  of  providing  municipal  services. 

In  addition,  further  Federal  efforts  In 
strengthening  local  governments'  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  change 
and  growth  can  be  achieved  by  strengthening 
the  administrative  and  financial  capacity  of 
counties  to  serve  as  the  coordinating  agent 
for  local  governments  in  the  utilization  of 
programs  to  solve  area-wide  problems.  Fur- 
ther financial  Incentives  should  also  be  pro- 
vided for  citizens  and  local  officials  to  coop- 
erate on  a  regional  basis. 

A  great  deal  more  than  is  often  realized 
can  be  done  to  resolve  urban  area  problems 
by  local  governments  working  together. 
Further  emphasis  on  the  need  for  Inter- 
munlclpal  cooperation  should  be  reflected  in 
Federal  programs  so  that  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  declining  fiscal  capacity  of 
cities  to  provide  new  and  expensive  services 
and  with  the  great  fiscal  burden  of  building 
new  public  faclUtes  In  suburban  towns  can 
be  resolved. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  comments  and  observations  for  con- 
sideration. Attached  are  ten  copies  as  re- 
quested. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Lex,  Jr., 
Executive  Director. 


Testimony  by  Arthttr  T.  Lawrance,  Presi- 
dent. Schenectady  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,   Inc. 

I  will  state  what  we  believe  to  be  some 
major  factors  which  are  necessary  for  the 
succeesful  application  of  federal  programs  at 
the  local  level  and  also  cite  recent  experi- 
ences of  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  ex- 
amples. 

Federal  programs  must  encourage  the  in- 
volvement of  the  business  community  in 
problem  solving.  Without  further  developing 
the  resources  of  the  private  sector  in  combi- 
nation with  those  of  the  pubUc,  federal  gov- 
ernment spending  In  search  of  solutions  can- 
not help  but  continue  Its  upward  spiral. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  effort  is  the 
combination  of  federal  and  local  government 
resources  with  the  ability  of  business  to  as- 
sume risk  for  the  purpose  of  housing  large, 
l(yw-lncome  families.   Realizing   after  study 
that  one  of  the  two  major  eu-eas  where  the 
chamber    can    assist    the    disadvantaged    is 
housing,  we  formed  the  Schenectady  County 
Housing  Development  Council,  Inc.  to  build 
for  the  Schenectady  Municipal  Housing  Au- 
thority 60  three,  four  and  five  bedroom  town- 
house  units.  These  units  will  be  purchased 
upon  completion   by   the   MHA   with   funds 
from   the   Federal    Department    of    Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  will  be  con- 
structed with  Interim  financing  secured  by 
the  Council  on  the  basis  of  a  letter  of  intent 
which  we  hope  to  secure  shortly  from  HUD. 
The  major  advantage  which  we  see  in  this 
"turnkey"  method  of  construction  is  time. 
By  contracting  with  a  national  construction 
firm  which  can  have  the  first  units  ready  for 
occupancy  90  days  after  the  start  of  con- 
struction, the  Housing  Council  hopes  to  have 
famines  moving  In  thU  year.  With  over  800 
families  now  on  the  Municipal  Housing  wait- 
ing list  that  win  be  none  too  soon. 

We  are  confident  that  this  program  will 
be  successful  and  our  request  of  the  federal 
government  Is  that  everything  possible  be 
done  to  encourage  similar  utilization  of  busi- 
ness resourcea  In  this  and  other  problem 
areas. 

The  second  major  factor  which  I  see  as 
vital  to  the  success  of  federal  programs  at 
the  local  level  Is  the  need  for  agencies  to  be 
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actlon-orlented  Federal  agencies  should  be 
able  to  work  with  local  groups  to  solve 
problems  as  soon  as  they  are  Identified.  This 
Is  the  best  time  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
concerned,  and  excessive  delays  breed  hard- 
ship and  frustration.  Toward  this  end  deci- 
sion making  and  approvals  should  take  place 
at  the  lowest  level  possible  within  the  agency 
structure. 

The  third  element  which  I  would  stress 
is  the  need  for  flexibility  to  meet  local  needs. 
My  next  example  points  this  out  and  also 
emphasizes  the  advantages  of  prompt  action 
and  business  Involvement. 

In  addition  to  housing,  the  chamber's 
study  of  ways  which  business  could  effec- 
tively help  the  disadvantaged  in  Schenectady 
Identified  jobs  as  a  second  area  of  responsi- 
bility. As  a  result  of  this  study,  we  have 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Division  of 
Manpower  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  for  a  unique  kind  of  on-the-job 
training  program.  The  key  element  of  this 
OJT  program  we  believe  is  its  provision  for 
an  individual  rather  than  a  group  approach 
to  training,  and  it  is  this  element  which  gives 
us  high  expectations  for  a  success  in  reach- 
ing the  most  difficult  employment  cases. 

The  contract  calls  for  pre-job  training 
to  be  provided  by  the  Schenectady  City 
School  District,  with  the  object  being  prep- 
aration for  the  on-the-job  phase  of  trainees 
accepted  from  the  Division  of  Employment 
and  local  community  action  agency  referrals. 
A  Chamber  Coordinator  is  responsible  for 
overall  supervision  of  the  program  and  for 
negotiating  sub-contracts  with  local  busi- 
ness and  Industrial  firms  for  the  actual  OJT. 
These  agreements  call  for  payment  by  the 
firm  of  an  entry  wage  to  those  candidates 
declared  job-ready,  with  reimbursement  by 
the  State  for  instruction  expense.  When  the 
employer  feels  that  the  trainee  should  grad- 
uate from  the  OJT  phase,  which  may  la-st  up 
to  20  weeks,  he  Is  guaranteed  a  job  at  the 
place  he  received  his  training. 

We  believe  that  this  pilot  program,  financed 
entirely  by  the  State  of  New  York,  will  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  more  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  federal  government  In  the  OJT 
programs  which  it  finances  through  the 
Manpower  Development  ad  Training  Act. 

From  the  time  that  the  Chamber  Boerd 
of  Directors  gave  the  go-ahead  to  the  pro- 
gram until  a  signed  contract  was  received 
from  the  State  less  than  six  months  elapsed, 
and  the  bulk  of  this  time  was  taken  up  in 
careful  consideration  of  the  legal  problems 
of  an  almost  totally  new  form  of  program. 
Federal  MDTA  OJ'f  programs  In  the  state 
have  taken  much  longer,  in  the  order  of 
13  months  to  over  2  years  for  contract  sign- 
ing. 

The  federal  definition  of  a  disadvantaged 
person   qualified   to  participate   In   the   fed- 
erally  financed   training    limits   participants 
by  age  to  22  years  old  or  younger,  or  45  years 
old    or    older.    The    bulk    of    the    applicants 
accepted    Into    the    chamber-state    program 
so  far  fall   between  the  ages  of  22  and  45. 
For  federal  financing,  definite,  infiexlble  ceil- 
ings are  also  set  on  the  amount  of  money 
earned   by   applicants   who  hope  to   qualify. 
Another  major  advantage  of  our  program, 
and  we  feel  that  this  is  very  important,  is 
that  through  the  participation  of  the  Cham- 
ber a  high  degree  of  interest  has  developed 
among  the  local  firms  which  are  the  source 
of  the  actual  Jobs.  We  are  less  than  a  month 
Into  actual  operation,  but  already  we  have 
a   number   of   jobs   available   which   we   can 
point  to  when  working  with  applicants  for 
training.   To   Insure   the   continued   interest 
of  the  business  community,  the  program  is 
directly    responsible    to    an    advisory    board 
made  up  of  business  leaders  and  community 
action    agency    personnel,    all    appointed    by 
myself  as  president  of  the  Chamber. 

Major  elements  of  our  experience  which 
I  believe  the  federal  government  should  con- 
sider carefully  In  revising  its  own  programs 
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include  the  time  f  urtoCl  lk>  n««d  f*^  flexi- 
bility and  tne  aoillty  ta  ttttVUt  to  tne  indi- 
vidual the  n*erl  Tor  pfutlclpanu  to  know 
wnat  '-hev  *re  'ramlng  for.  oetter  communi- 
cation wltn  all  elemenu  of  the  v^-omm\inirv 
and  BroHder  avenues  of  recruitment  and 
niuBt  imptiriant  of  all.  full  involvement  of  the 
rJU■^l!lelia  community 

3tatxm«mt  rir  John  P    TT.».ay    PaojtcT  Diaic- 
To«    Paojix-r  L>w*HD  Bocnd.   Union  Col- 

LEOC    SCMBNtCTADT    N  Y 

Upward  Bound  and  or  a  similar  replace- 
ment program  Is  necesaary  In  that  It  relates 
rself  directly  "o  the  so-called  urban  crisis  " 
The  program  at  Union  College  Is  dedicated  to 
the  t>«llef  that  education  Is  an  Important 
method  of  interrupting  the  'cycle  of  pov- 
erty" and  that  the  project  is  a  viable  vehicle 
ir.  which  youth  may  move  from  the  slum  to 
the  college  campus  Specifically,  it  attemprs 
to  orient  the  student  and  his  parents  to  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  education  la 
order  to  provide  jl  viable  alternative  to  a  con- 
tinuous life  of  poverty  and  avert  an  expen- 
sive dependency  on  community  in  terms  of 
weif.ire  unemployment,  and  delinquency 
e'.c  No  less  importantly,  properly  programed 
project*  win  return  to  the  community  In 
particular  to  the  poverty  community,  well 
trained,  articulate,  and  professional  leaders 
to  deal  with  the  critical  urban  problems 

Upward  Bound  provides  -in  ;idequate  tran- 
sitional vehicle  In  that  It  motivates  and  pre- 
pares for  college  entrance  young  people  from 
poor  and  minority  backgrounds  who  have 
the  ability  but  who.  in  all  probability  would 
not  continue  education  beyond  high  school 
without  massive  intervention  It  facilitate* 
Interracial  and  group  communication  thus 
providing  young  people  with  the  social  and 
psychological  skills  necessary  to  overcome 
the  alienation  and  frustration  that  is  the 
tinder  for  riots  and  social  unrest 

Specifically,  the  methods  used  to  bring 
about  the  above  include  I.  Small  classes,  not 
m  excess  of  fifteen,  taught  by  well-trained 
and  experienced  teachers  who  are  sensitive 
to  the  problerrw  2  Communications  groups 
specifically  designed  to  constructively  con- 
front the  problems  unique  to  the  urban 
youth  and  to  provide  him  with  the  necessary 
understanclng  m  order  that  he  may  cope 
with  and  change  his  environment  within  the 
democratic  system  3  Exposure  to  a  variety 
of  cultural  experiences  designed  to  enrich 
the  knowledge  of  minority  group  cultural 
contributions  as  well  as  the  exposure  to  the 
more  traditional  cultural  experiences  This 
includes  Negro  culture  and  history  immi- 
grant group  contributions  and  assimilation, 
theater  art.  photography,  weaving,  ballet, 
and  music  4,  Developing  an  understanding 
of  and  a  facility  with  t.^.e  .American  demo- 
cratic system  as  an  effective  process  of  re- 
ducing conflict  and  bringing  about  change. 
Included  with  a  social  studies  course  devel- 
oped around  issuea  m  .Vmerlcan  political  his- 
tory Is  student  government,  tailored  after 
the  American  federal  system. 

Upward  Bound  provides  a  family  service 
that  attempts  to  support  the  student  and 
goals  of  the  project  through  the  parents. 
It  provides  a  model  for  other  children  In  the 
'amlly  and  the  community  The  progr.im 
gr.es  parents  a  meanlnglul  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  project  policies,  curriculum 
development,  and  their  own  children  s  edu- 
cation. It  develops  community  Involvement 
and  continuing  education  programs  In  areas 
of  specific  interest  This  Is  done  through 
weekly  meetings,  conducted  by  a  trained 
psvchologlst  Suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions made  during  these  meetings  are  sub- 
sequently Integrated  into  the  academic  pro- 
gram and  project  policies 

For  the  community.  Upward  Bound  Is  a 
direct  supplement  to  the  educational  pro- 
grams proviJed  by  that  community  through 
Its  cooperation    with   the   high   schools    It   is 
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a  liaison  between  'he  poverty  community 
and  existing  edui-atlonal  institutions  It 
provides  the  -nmniiinltv  with  an  Imporuuit 
vehicle  f. >r  .-.-eating  leadership  in  a  necessary 
and  posltr. e  manner  making  time  work  crea- 
tlNely  for  vung  people  for  whom  It  might 
otherwise  be  deatructue  Hie  project  gives 
the  pover'y  communltv  ,i  means  to  develop 
Its  jwn  nie«-ti«nl8rn  for  social  change  and 
supplements  the  Community  Action  .Agen- 
cies. 

An  extensive  research  project  Is  underway 
in  the  elaborate  field  lahnratorv  provided  bv 
Upward  Bnund  Interim  data  siiggests  that 
individuals  in  the  program  h.ive  become 
much  more  Internallv  controlled  In  terms  of 
.irtlculatlng  their  own  destinies  through  the 
development  of  skills  In  'ipposltlon  to  the 
determinatWdj  uf  life  or  behavior  patterns  by 
luck  or  .-hance  The  development  of  the  cm- 
pathetlc  or  reolprf»cal  attitudes  ,i6  opposed 
to  an  egrioentrlc  approach  to  human  mter- 
a<;tlun  has  ijcrurred  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease m  positive  attitudes  tow,»rd  as  w^-ll 
as  a  meaaunible  Improvement  In,  academic 
skill  achievement 

CCNER,*L     CRlTirlSMS     RtCARDING     THE     HCK     OF 
I'OMMITMrNT   ri>  I :PW\RO  BorND   NATIONALLY 

The  lack  jf  i-ongressional  understanding 
jf  and  .•ommltment  to  Upward  Bound  mani- 
fests Itself  in  the  funding  of  the  program 
nationally  Little  additional  money  has  been 
made  ivalUble  to  expand  programs  despite 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorder  that 
the  progr.im  Upward  Bound  i  has  been  ef- 
fective Of  the  23  000  students  -overed  in 
1967  i63  ,  if  whom  were  Negroi  83  ;  went 
on  to  college  However,  the  size  of  the  pro- 
gram is  far  short  of  the  nec?d  Estimates  indi- 
cate that  some  SOO.OOO  poverty-area  students 
could  usefully  be  helped  We  believe  the  Up- 
wiird  Bound  concept  is  sound  and  recom- 
mend that  It  be  substantially  expanded  " 
This  year  federal  funding  enables  the  pro- 
gram to  support  only  some  JO.OOO  stvidents 
out  of  a  pool  of  600,000  qualified  candidates 
In  the  cities  of  .Mbany,  Schenectady,  and 
Troy  alone,  according  to  statistics  collected 
for  the  State  of  New  York  Education  Depart- 
ment for  the  purposes  if  Title  IV  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act.  in  19«a  1300  public  high  school 
students  were  •lasalfled  as  ■orrung  from 
poverty  homes  In  my  opinion.  700  800  of 
theoe  young  people  xiuld  benefit  from  Up- 
ward Bound  Only  slx'y  such  youngsters  are 
now  being  affected 

Union  College  operates  the  only  Upward 
Bound  project  between  Poughkeepsie  and 
Utlca,  New  York  It  directs  Itself  to  .Amster- 
dam, Schenectady,  and  Troy  and,  despite 
ippeals  for  additional  federal  support,  has  an 
enrollment  of  only  sixty  students  Because  of 
earlier  recommendations  made  to  us  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  .Albany  wis 
not  included  m  our  target  area  despite  the 
fact  that  the  above  mentioned  statistics  re- 
cord .Albany  public  high  ,schouls  as  having  596 
students  living  !n  poverty  The  real  point, 
however  is  that  only  12'';  of  those  who  need 
help  are  currently  receiving  It  Substantial 
progress  could  and  must  be  made  !n  this 
whole  area  of  providing  equal  educational 
ippor'vinltles  both  nationally  and  locally. 
The  federal  cijst,  based  on  my  estimate  of 
91,600  per  student,  would,  for  this  area,  range 
from  «1  120,000  to  «1,1>80.000  Sharing  the 
financial  support  and  responsibility  among 
the  SIX  major  four  year  colleges  In  the  area 
an  adequate  Job  could  be  done 

Among  other  financial  matters  that  plague 
operations  are  1  the  per  capita  rate  of  }  1,300 
Is  far  too  low  to  adequntely  prf)vlde  'he  serv- 
ices and  skills  necessary  to  perform  the  Job 
well  2  funding  on  a  year  to  year  basis  ex- 
poses the  precarlousness  of  the  projects  and 
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has  a  detrimental  effect  on  the  morale  of  th* 
staff  and  students  3  late  notification,  .-ou- 
pled  with  3  2.  ot  funding  Inhibits  adequate 
program  planning,  severely  hampers  recruit- 
ment  and  generally  creates  an  atmosphere  j 
disorganization  and  discord  between  th« 
project  and  the  community  and  schools  it 
serves 

There  Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  general  Im  K  if 
understanding  of  the  role  and  goals  of  Utr 
Offlce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  sc 
called  war  on  poverty"  This  Is  observable 
not  only  In  the  lack  of  financial  commitment 
but  also  in  recent,  and  fortunately  to  ;i8*f 
unsuccessful,  attempts  to  package  otT  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity into  other  "old  line  agencies  !•  i; 
also  manifest  In  the  Oreen  Amend;?, er;t 
which  in  effect  gives  option  of  contr.  ,  .f 
Community  .Action  Programs  to  local  i  ;im- 
cal  officials. 

Stateme.nt  by  John  R    Wolf    DtRECTOR   Uf- 

PARTMENT  i  iF  CiTY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PROP- 
ERTY  .M^NAl.EMENT,  CiTY  OF  .Sc-HENEC !  »DY 
N  Y 

[  wi,sh  to  thank  Congressman  Button  :  : 
the  invitation  which  I  have  received  to  ,it- 
tend  the  hearing  in  the  Cltv  of  ,Schene'  '.idv 
on  Frldav.  July  19th.  to  determine  ,i  :!..jre 
effective  .ippllcatlon  of  Fetleral  progrr\n',s  .iH 
they  relate  to  the  local  conimunlty  Mv  rorr.- 
ments  represent  my  own  opinions  .md  ixt 
those  of  the  City  government  It  seenu  ■  ■  ::.? 
that  the  Idea  of  such  local  hearings  Is  ;:.  tx- 
'■ellent  one  .md  I  hope  that  this  Is  n.v 
the  first  of  .1  series  of  such  hearings  v.';;:. 
can  gc]  into  the  many  phases  of  this  err 
important  subject 

Becauf>e  of  the  shortage  of  time  avail  ib> 
for  statements,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  •<  '>? 
advisable  to  spend  much  time  on  geni-r  li.'.i- 
tlons  However,  two  general  comments  '.v;.!:.". 
are  moet  iften  made  In  this  field  must  '.le  re- 
peated again  because  of  their  overwhelming 
importance 

The  greatest  need  In  all  urban  ireas  is  that 
sufficient  funds  be  placed  at  the  disposal  ^if 
progrnms  for  various  types  of  iisslstance  t« 
cities  and  other  urban  areas.  It  seems  ti  :r.e 
ttiat  a  different  set  of  priorities  should  --  v- 
ern  the  dlspenslon  of  Federal  funds  I  a.'; 
see  no  sense,  for  example,  in  the  expena.tiire 
of  billions  of  dollars  In  subsidies  bv  the  De- 
partment of  .Agriculture  to  curb  agricultural 
production  at  a  time  of  worldwide  :  ixi 
short,iges  .md  of  starvation  In  many  parts  ; 
the  UiUled  States  This  Ls  only  one  of  'he 
many  Instances  in  the  Federal  budget  vihere 
the  priorities  can  be  criticized  T^e  fiscal 
problents  of  the  cities  .are  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  .ind  It  seems  apparent  that 
only  the  Federal  Government  is  In  a  position 
to  reallv  change  this  situation  but  to  do  'Ms 
will  require  money  and  lots  of  It. 

The  other  general  comment  comes  under 
such  headings  ;ls  "too  much  red  tape".  '  too 
much  bureaucracy",  "over-centrallzatlon  uf 
government",  etc  .  these  headings  are  Inter- 
related .All  critics  of  the  present  Federal 
irban  programs  agree  that  too  many  depart- 
ments in  the  Federal  Government  .ire  :i- 
voived.  that  there  Is  not  enough  Integration 
of  one  program  with  another,  that  goals  :cr 
the  various  programs  often  conflict  .so  th.it 
one  program  undoes  what  another  progr.'.m 
Is  supposed  to  accomplish,  etc  The  enormous 
amount  of  time  it  takes  to  procesa  appUci- 
tlons  for  programs  and  to  obtain  declslot.a 
on  Important  matters  and  the  rigidities 
which  are  built  Into  the  system  are  prc- 
ver'ilal. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  this  problerr. 
of  red  tape"  Is  certainly  not  Independent  '. 
the  money  problemi  where  110.00  have  bee. 
requested  by  cities  and  91.00  la  avaUab>. 
It  seems  obvious  that  Federal  agencies  .ire 
spending  great  proportions  of  their  time  de- 
ciding who  Is  to  get  the  $1.00  among  the 
dollars    requested     U    programs    were    ade- 
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nuaielv  funded.  I  believe  that  a  great  deal 
of  the -red  tape"  would  simply  disappear. 

T'le  suggestion  which  has  been  made  that 
Dos-s'ibly  more  opportunities  might  be  given 
oTexerclse  judgment  at  the  local  level  seems 
;\ery  valid  one.  The  lack  of  flexibility  In 
the  idmlnlstratlon  of  Federal  programs  and 
the  rigidity  which  is  built  Into  them  through 
laws  and  regulations  could  be  considerably 
al'eviated  If  more  room  were  given  to  making 
deci-'.^'n&  in  the  various  regions  concerned. 
ja.'it  how  this  should  be  done  cannot  be 
iideqn.itely  covered  In  a  statement  of  this 
iairt    However,  there  might  be  some  posslbll- 

•  tv  perhaps,  of  establishing  regional  councils 
o!  fflclals  In  the  various  regions  of  the 
country  which  could  make  detailed  decisions 
its  to  how  Federal  funds  should  be  spent.  The 
Pedernl  Government  might  make  block 
jrrarts  to  each  region  (such  as  the  Albany. 
Tr.n    Schenectady  region)    for  general  sub- 

•  ect.-  such  as  transportation,  housing,  etc. 
.!:.!  'lu-n  local  officials  could  determine  In 
det.ill  under  generalized  Federal  and  State 
controls  how  these  would  be  spent.  However, 
:t  would  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  this  not  be  the  opportunity  for 
the  K'rowth  of  still  another  giant  bureauc- 
racv  vvithtnit  reduction  In  the  existing  ones 
5o  'l.at  cities  would  have  to  contend  with 
tl-.rti  ttrcat  bureaucracies:  a  Federal  one.  a 
State  one  and  a  regional  one. 

.A  tew  comments  are  in  order  with  respect 
to  local  problems  which  affect  the  City  of 
Schenectady  at  the  present  time. 

The  Cilv  has  been  zealously  cooperating 
xith  ;he  local  non-profit  organization.  Better 
Nei,;M)orhoods,  Inc.  which  Is  attempting  to 
.issi.-t  low  income  and  middle  income  housing 
in  this  area.  Better  .Neighborhoods,  Inc.  has 
been  invited  to  this  dlsctission  and  this  or- 
ganization will  comment  on  certain  difficul- 
ties which  have  arisen  in  its  operations. 

However,   there   Is  one  problem   Involving 
this  organization  which   I  should  comment 
•ipor.  Hero  in  Schenectady,  as  well  as  In  most 
other  cities,  there  is  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  housing  tor  large,  low-income  families  and 
It  has  occurred  to  many  persons  that  some  of 
this  housing  might  well  be  built  outside  the 
city  Better  .Neighborhoods.  Inc.  is  Interested 
in  this  possibilltv;  unfortunately,  the  Federal 
proenims  which  would  assist  Better  Neigh- 
borhoods Inc..  to  do  such  construction  out- 
side the  city,  such  as  the  221-d-3  Mortgage 
Procram.     cannot     be     utilized     outside     of 
Schcnecttidv   boundaries   because  of   the  re- 
quirement of  a  Workable  Program  certifica- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  In  any  area 
where  these  mortgages  are  to  be  used.  This 
essentially    prevents    Better    Neighborhoods, 
Inc     :rom   utilizing  such   Federal  programs 
outside  the  cltv;   this  seems  to  me  a  most 
unlortunate  circumstance,  especially  when  it 
is  considered   that  the   requirement  that  a 
Work.nble  Program  be  in  effect  is  part  of  the 
effort  bv  tlie  Federal  Government  to  Improve 
housing  conditions.  The  need  that  such  cer- 
tification be  in  effect  In  this  instance  seems 
to   have    an    opposite    effect    and    tends    to 
prevent  the  type  of  action  which  is  desirable. 
It  rk«s  not  make  much  sense  to  expect  center 
cities  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  the  central 
city  within  their  boundaries,  especially  when 
such  solutions  require  reduction  in  taxes  and 
the    provision    of    sites    which    are    often    in 
sh "rt  supply.  One  solution  for  this  particular 
pr:>blem  might  be  a  Federal  requirement  for  a 
\v,  rkable    Program    certification    as    a   pre- 
requisite lor  all  Federal  grants,  such  as  for 
subsidies    for    highway    construction:     this 
would   probably   induce   all   county   govern- 
ments to  obtain  such  certification. 

The  City  of  Schenectady  proposes  to  enter 
Into  another  urban  renewal  project  in  the 
near  future.  This  fact  calls  to  mind  a  situa- 
tion which  does  not  help  SchenecUdy  meet 
the  needs  of  its  residents.  According  to  Ped- 
er.U  regulaUons,  the  City  of  Schenectady  may 
not  undertake  many  types  of  Improvements 
in  areas  of  future  Federal  projects  and  hope 
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to  obtain  non-cash  credit  from  the  Federal 
Government  until  an  application  for  an  ur- 
ban renewal  project  bus  been  accepted  and  a 
"letter  to  proceed"  has  been  obtained  from 
the  Federal  Government.  This  means,  for 
example  that  the  City  cannot  immediately 
demolish  derelict  buildings  in  such  areas  and 
hope  to  obtain  credit  for  the  cost  from  the 
Federal  Government.  This  Is  at  a  time  when 
the  cities  are  under  tremendous  pressure  to 
act  Immediately  to  alleviate  local  conditions. 
As  a  result  of  this,  the  City  of  Schenectady 
Is  now  being  forced  to  demolish  substantial 
numbers  of  derelict  buildings  at  its  own  ex- 
pense vrtthout  hope  ot  reimbursement 
through  urban  renewal  grants  This  seems  to 
make  very  little  sense,  either  locally  or  on 
the  national  scene. 

The  City  Is  desperately  attempting  to  save 
time  on  this  urban  renewal  project  In  the 
Hamilton  Hill  area.  A  time  limit  on  which 
non-cash  credits  from  the  local  .'schools  can 
be  obtained  by  the  City  to  help  finance  this 
project  is  written  into  the  Federal  law  Why 
this  three-year  limit  exists  and  what  con- 
stitutes the  sacredness  of  a  three-year  period 
are  not  easily  ascertainable.  This,  of  course, 
is  simply  another  aspect  of  the  problem  re- 
ferred to  in  the  previous  paragraph  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
do  everything  it  can  to  encourage  cities  to 
build  schools  and  to  make  (jthtr  improve- 
ments as  soon  as  possible,  providing  ade- 
quate planning  has  been  done  for  these  im- 
provements. This  three-year  problem  could 
be  alleviated  in  a  number  of  ways:  the  three- 
year  limitation  might  be  extended  to  a  longer 
period  of  time:  the  suggested  Neighborhood 
Renewal  Program  contained  in  the  Housing 
Act  of  1968  i.-;  another  po.'islbllity. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  once  again  like  to 
thank  Congressman  Button  lor  this  oppor- 
tunity. 
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STATEMENT     OF     GERTRUDE     A      KEEFT.     EXECU- 

Tn-E  Director.  Carver  Community  Center. 
Schenectady.  NY. 

I  am  Gertrude  A  Keefe.  Executive  Director 
of  the  Carver  Community  Center.  81C  Hamil- 
ton Street,  Schenectady.  NY.  The  Carver 
Community  Center  is  a  neighborhood  center 
serving  Schenectady's  largest  target  area  for 
the  antlpoverty  program,  an  area  of  352  8 
acres  with  a  population  of  10.636  people.  This 
agency  was  incorporated  in  1955  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Federation  of  .Set- 
tlements and  Neighborhood  Centers. 

The  greatest  need  in  this  area  Is  for  hous- 
ing. Living  conditions  for  the  majority  and 
for  large  families  in  particular  are  deplora- 
ble. Many  houses  are  beyond  repair.  Families 
continue  to  exist  in  them  because  there  is 
no  alternative.  We  implore  you  not  to  weaken 
the  housing  bill  =:HR17989  any  more  We 
urge  you  to  restore  to  that  bill  the  provision 
for  social  services  which  was  unwisely  de- 
leted. 

We  deplore  that  fact  that  Head  Start  has 
been  "spun  oflf"  from  OEO  to  the  Department 
of  Education.  The  operation  of  Head  Start 
on  a  state  rather  than  on  a  national  basis 
is  bound  to  result  in  weakening  programs 
where  the  needs  are  greatest.  Under  the  edu- 
cation bin,  we  urge  more  money  for  school 
lunches  and  school  breakfasts. 

Carver  Community  Center  is  the  delegate 
agency  for  an  all-day  Head  Start  program  for 
sixty  children.  The  federal  guidelines  for  the 
program  are  excellent  but  impossible  to 
achieve  with  the  money  provided.  The  capri- 
cious way  in  which  our  grant  was  cut  this 
year  by  $19,000  on  very  short  notice  almost 
destroyed  the  program.  We  decided  it  would 
be  wrong  to  decrease  the  number  of  children 
served,  thereby  upsetting  the  job  training 
or  employment  of  several  mothers  and  inter- 
rupting the  progress  which  individual  chil- 
dren were  making.  This  decision  meant  that 
none  of  the  personnel  working  directly  with 
the  children  could  be  eliminated.  As  a  result, 
the  social  worker  was  fixed.  In  addition,  other 


services  were  necessarily  curtailed  in  order 
to  rut  back  $19  000.  but  the  loss  of  the 
social  worker  struck  the  hardest  blow  to  the 
program  Work  with  the  lamllles.  work  on 
ihe  elimination  of  environmental  problems, 
coordination  of  other  social  services  needed 
in  the  area  are  all  an  Important  emphasis 
of  the  Head  Start  Program.  If  one  aim  of 
the  program  is  to  get  at  the  root  causes  of 
poverty,  a  .social  worker  is  mandatory.  We 
hope  that  the  funds  will  be  increa.sed  at 
least  to  the  previous  level  so  that  the  federal 
guidelines  can  be  inet 

We  also  suggest  that  the  establishment 
of  !>overty  level  income  on  a  regional  basis 
be  considered.  Under  the  present  national 
standards,  manv  families  considered  needy 
by  local  .standards  are  ineligible  for  services. 
We  protest  the  recent  social  security  legis- 
lation which  reflects  an  intent  on  the  part  of 
.American  socletv  to  punish  the  p»->r  Instead 
of  eliminating  the  causes  of  poverty,  ADC 
mothers  should  have  the  same  rights  as  any 
other  mothers  to  choose  between  going  to 
work  or  staying  home  with  their  children. 
In  addition,  we  urge  Congress  to  continue 
explore  methods  for  implementing  a  guar- 
anteed income  for  all. 

On  behalf  of  the  Carver  Community  Center 
and  the  10,636  people  of  our  neighborhood.  I 
would  like  to  praise  the  Dep;utment  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  ior  the  way 
;n  which  they  i)roccssed  otir  application  for  a 
Neighborhood  Facilities  Grant.  Tlie  i)erson- 
nel  ut  the  reerional  office  was  extremely  help- 
ful at  everv  step.  Red  tape  was  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Our  only  complaint  is  that  it 
took  a  long  time  to  be  processed,  but  we 
can  understand  the  ";;rowing  pains"  involved 
in  this  new  program  and  the  shortage  of 
personnel.  We  appreciate  the  way  consultants 
from  the  New  York  Office  made  time  avail- 
able to  us  whenever  requested  and  kept  in 
close  touch  with  us  during  the  entire 
process. 

Tlie  concerns  which  I  have  mentioned  to- 
day are  not  our  only  concerns,  but  they  are 
our  primarv  ones.  I  congratulate  Congress- 
man Button  for  making  possible  the  oppor- 
lunltv  for  the  i>roblems  of  otu'  area  to  be 
brought   to   your   attention. 


Schenectady's   Neighborhood   Youth   Corps 

Report — Its    Ftnction'.s,    Opfrations    and 

.suggestions    for    Better    Uiiijzation    of 

.AvAii-ABLE     Resources — By     Loiis    Mauro, 

Pp.oject  Director 

Before  I  get  Into  the  purpose  of  my  being 
here.  I  would  like  to  thank  this  committee 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  show  the 
truth  and  value  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  So  r.ften.  the  public  iiears  the  sen,sa- 
tional  aspect,s  of  a  program,  especially  one 
funded  with  the  taxpaver's  dollar 

The  majority  of  today's  adult  .Americans 
grew  tip  during  the  Depression  and  knew 
what  povertv  was  pt  a  time  when  most  of 
their  friends,  relatives  and  neighbors  were 
m  the  same  condition.  But  now.  those  in 
povertv  live  among  the  middle  class  and 
affluent  Being  poor  today  is  harder  to  live 
with   than  in   previous  years 

Too  often,  misappropriations  of  Federal 
funds,  or  leaders  of  Poverty  Programs  involv- 
ing themselves  in  violent  action,  bring  ad- 
verse public  attention  to  the  Poor  and  to  the 
OEO,  Programs. 

The  news  media  and  the  nature  of  the 
public  feed  on  the  sensationalism.  Who  wants 
to  know  of  a  program  that  is  plodding  along, 
trying  to  get  a  job  done?  Who  reads,  in  the 
back  section  of  the  paper,  the  diverse,  valu- 
able aspects  of  these  programs?  But  let  one 
of  these  programs  go  astray:  then  it  will 
appear  on  the  front  page 

So,  again  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  bring  the  Neighborhood  Y'outh  Corps  pro- 
gram to  the  puuUc's  attention. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  a  work 
training  program,  funded  by  the  OEO.  and 
is  administered  bv  the  U.S.  Department  of 
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Ijibor  Bureau  of  Work  Training  Programs 
^om  June  19€5  U>  Aufrust  19««  MOO. 501  22 
has  been  granted  '.o  Schenectady  by  the 
Federal  Oovernnient  for  tiie  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps 

The  City  of  SchpnerCaclv  Is  fiur  sponsor 
We  received  official  Federal  approval  to  ini- 
tiate a  program  on  May  10.  1966  The  flrst 
advance  funds  arrived  on  June  11  1965  The 
protrram  could  now  ^esr'.U'  The  first  enroLees 
started  work  jn  June  31  1965  Since  Octo- 
ber 19rt7  the  Neluhb<irhr><id  Y  luth  Corps  htis 
expanded  Its  (te<:)(<raphlc  boundarlen  to  in- 
clude the  pntlri"  County  However  this  un- 
fortuorttelv  was  done  with  no  additional 
funds  or  Job  slots 

I  am  proud  to  lay  *haf  t/j  date,  there  has 
been  complete  ixwpeimUon  with  the  City  of 
Schenectady  and  the  social  services  i«encleB 
within  our  community  There  has  been  no 
political  Interference  i  See  attached  .sheer 
for  Y-iurh  Corps  Job  ;istlni?s>  Since  June. 
19fi,S  when  our  proifram  beijaii  357  Out-nf- 
School  253  In-School  and  60  NfDTA  en- 
roUees  have  participated  These  ftijures  dnnr 
always  'ell  an  accurate  storv  since  many  >f 
our  enroi'.ees  have  enrolled,  left  and  returned 
more  than  once 

ManT  Tnuth  onlv  needed  .i  chance  to  suc- 
ceed Others  needed  much  guidance,  coun- 
sellni?.  and  vmderstandlng  Many  of  our 
youth  were  m  the  Welfare  rolls  when  they 
bescan  lur  prognim.  but  soon  left  them 
hopefully  never  to  return  Others  went  rli?ht 
back  where  'hev  were  ,ind  had  another  fail- 
ure att*che<t  to  them  In  .some  cases  the 
cycle  of  i?eneratlon  upon  generation  of  Wel- 
fare within  .1  f.imlly  w  ts  bn->ken  i  See  at- 
tached ropor*  )f  the  Out-of-SchfK>l  Termlna- 
tloas  from  June  1965  June  30.  1968  I'm 
sure  the  record  speaks  for  Itself^ 

.\RE.\S    or    CONCERN     \N0    SfGOE.STIONS     rf)R    IM- 
PROVEMENT 

.\  Since  this  program  besjan  In  June.  1965. 
tJie  monthly  narratives  of  each  of  the  three 
Protect  Directors  reltented  the  same  pleas. 
suKKeotlons,   iind   fnistmtlons 

1  Delays  in  Contr:wt  .tpproval  and  last 
minute   not  flcatlons    For  example 

a  On  June  19.  1968,  we  received  ofllclal 
approval  for  our  Summer  proifram  that  was 
to  start  Jure  24  Youth  placement  on  Jobs 
and  .iddltlon.U  .stimmer  >tiitT  had  *o  be  hired 
on    .uitlclpatlon    of    final    .ipprovai 

b  On  Julv  U  we  received  a  telephone  call 
Informing;  us  of  60  :iddl*Jonal  summer  Jobs 
to  begin  in  July  15,  usinkc  MDT.\  funds  We 
had  one  day  to  prepare  the  necessarv  papers 
We  did  It  so  60  dlsadvantfi«?ed  youngster' 
would  have  .in  )pp>ortunltv  txi  work  at  least 
7   weeks   of   this   summer 

2  Delays  in  advance  monthly  funding 
Prom  March  12  to  May  16.  1968  there  were 
no  monthly  checks  received  from  WashlnK- 
tfin  The  City  of  Schenectady  came  to  our 
aid  as  an  emergency  me»isure.  so  we  could 
meet  our  payroll  and  not  have  to  tell  our 
enrtiilees  that  there  was  no  pay  check  for 
them  In  fsct.  on  May  20.  1968.  the  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  authorizing  the 
Director  of  P'lnance  to  use  City  funds  to 
cover  >ur  pa;Toll  if  such  an  emergency  were 
U}  happen   .ag&ln 

3.  Numerous  extensions  and  delays  The 
following  list  are  the  dates  to  which  the 
present  contracts  have  been  extended 

Ln-School  Contract.  Rl  7196  34.  October 
15,  1966  to  October  6.  1967;  Ist  extension. 
Oct.  8,  ;967-Dec  30.  1967;  2nd  extension.  Jan 
30,  1968-Mar  30.  1968;  3rd  extension.  Mar 
30,  1968- Apr  20.  1968;  4th  extension,  .■Vpr 
20.  1968-June  22.  1968;  5th  extension.  Sept 
2,  1968-Sept   30.  1968 

Out-of-School  Contract.  Rl-7195-34  No- 
vember 21.  1966  to  November  18.  1967  1st 
ext«nslon.  Nov.  18.  1967-Mar  2,  1968;  2nd 
extension.  Mar.  2,  1968-Apr  20.  1968.  3rd 
extension.  Apr  20.  1968^July  7.  1968;  4th  ex- 
tension. July  7.  I968~C>ct  31.  1968 

4.  Last  minute  delays  on  proposals  New 
proposals   are   submitted   by   a  deadline   well 
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before  the  present  contract  Is  to  run  out. 
But  ux)  often  It  Is  not  until  the  last  minute 
that  we  hear  of  new  changes  and  modlflca- 
tloas 

5.  Changes  In  existing  contracts  are  done 
by  a  mere  phone  call  followed  by  a  t«Jegram. 
On  March  29.  1968  the  Bureau  of  Work  Train- 
ing Programs  sent  us  a  telegram  which  la 
effect  did  the  following 

a.  Cut  our  Out-of-School  and  In-3chool 
programs  by  20  T  on  the  number  of  enrollees 
we  could  place  on  our  program 

b.  Froze  any  new  re»-rvilt8  Ui  our  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  until  w©  got  down 
below  this  80%  of  our  contractual  number 
of  Job  slots 

8  The  financial  criteria  set  by  the  Federal 
government  is  uiueallatlc  (or  this  geographic 
area.  Since  the  .itandard  of  living  is  higher 
here  than  in  mjiny  other  .ireas  of  our  oountrj-, 
lnc4.ime  tlgures  don't  repre.sent  the  entire 
story.  Income  status  is  a  relative  figure  You 
are  either  rich,  middle  income  or  poor,  de- 
pending jpon  those  around  you.  So.  $3.200  00 
gross  Income  for  a  family  of  four  has  no 
meaning  if  other  factors  aren't  taken  into 
consideration  Uslnx  .*  ifro.is  income  is  unfair 
since  rising  costs  make  the  usable  dollaj.  m 
effect,  much  lesa  The  minimum  wage  In- 
crease has  made  some  individuals  Snanclaliy 
ineligible.  The  increase  ;n  uur  taxes  .ind  social 
security  payments  affects  the  take  home  pay 
even  though  the  gross  earning  may  be  too 
high 

To  Summarlie — I  am  tr\ily  aware  that  our 
regional  office  In  New  York  City  Is  only  a 
link  in  the  long  chain  from  here  to  Washing- 
ton, .md  it  is  trying  to  do  its  Job  too  But. 
plans  must  be  formulated  and  kept  Changes 
must  be  kept  to  a  miuinuim  .\nd,  when 
Congress  makes  a  commitment  to  fund  and 
operate  ,i  progr;un  it  must  not  fall  Its  people. 

The  Press  has  ,i  responsibility  of  bringing 
all  the  facts  good  and  bad.  to  the  people. 
If  this  Is  done,  possibly  public  opinion  can 
generate  enough  power  to  guide  our  Congres- 
sional   leaders. 

The  following  points  have  been  brought 
to  your  attention  .Any  changes  in  these  areas 
CAn  only  bring  atKiut  an  improved  program: 

A.  Delays  in  Contract  approval  ,ind  last 
minute  nutltloatlon, 

B,  Delays  in  advance  monthly  funding, 
C    Numerous  extensions  and  delays 

D,  L»i«c   minute  delays  on   proposals. 

E.  Changes  in  existing  Contracts 

F    UnreaiLstlc   tlnancJal   eligibility   criteria. 
Mv  sincere  thanks  for   your  time  and  at- 
tention 

,MiENCV    AND   JOB   CATEGORY    I  1ST 

American  Cancer  Society    Clerical.  2. 

-American  Red  Cross:  Custodial  Helper.  1; 
Clerical    I 

Animal  Protective  Foundation:  Animal  At- 
tendant. 1. 

NY.  SUte  National  Guard'  Telephone 
Operator.  1;  Mechanic's  Helper.  2;  Office 
Worker.  2;   Building  Custodian,  1. 

Better  Neighborhoods.  Inc  .  Carpenter's 
Helper.  2;  Electrician's  Helper.  2;  Painter's 
Helper.  2 

Boy's  Club  of  America  Maintenance  Work- 
er, 2;  Clerical.  2:  Locker  Ro<im  .Attendant  and 
Games  Clerk,  2.  Games  Room  .Supervisor.  1; 
Craft  Instructor,  2;  Library  .Assistant.  1; 
Physical  Director's  .Assistant,  2. 

Carver  Community  Center  .Artist.  1:  Book 
Clerk.  1:  office  Worker    1;  Games  Clerk,  I 

Carver  Day  Care  Center  Ccxjk's  Helper; 
Child  CiU-e  Worker 

Child  Guidance  Center:  flesearch  Assist- 
ant   2;   Maintenance.  ', 

Children  s  Home  Chef's  Helper.  1:  Office 
Helper.  1:  I>aundry  Helper,  1;  Sewing 
Helper,  1 

City  of  Schenectady 

Police  Department:  Custodian  2  (If  able, 
CAn  participate  In  loc«l  training  programs  ) 

Dept  of  Parks  and  Recreation-  Recreation 
Helpers  27;  Landscaping.  6-10 

City  Hall    Maintenance.  2. 
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Health  Department    Clerical  1 

Finance  Department:  Tab.  Machine  Op- 
erator, 1;  Key  Punch  Operator  1 

Dept  of  Signal  Control:  Telephone  Oper- 
aU'r.  1 

Dept  of  Engineering  and  Public  Works 
Mechanic's  Helper.  2 

Community  Welfare  Council'  Clerical   : 

EUls  Ht>spltal-  Central  Supply.  2;  Cleri-al, 
1;  Hospital  CustcKllan  2:  Stock  and  Deli\ery 
3, 

C^junty  Health  Association    Clerical,  1 

Fiunlly    and    Child    Service:    Clerical,    ! 

Humane  .Si>clety:  Ass't  Child  Care  Worker, 
4:    Maintenance.    I;    Cook's  .Asslstiint.   1 

Internal  Revenue  Service     Clerical,  I 

Municipal  Housing  Authority:  Lanlscape 
and  Ground.'?,  8;  Maintenance.  8;  Office  Work- 
er 4:  Recreation  iSummer),2 

Nplghborhcxxl  Action  Committee-  T'lay- 
pround  Attendant  2 

Notre  Dame  High  School:  Clerical.  2;  Main- 
tenance 2 

Old   Ladles   Home:    Maintenance,    1 

Refreshing  Springs  Day  Care  Center:  Child 
Care   Assistant.   4;    Cafeteria   Helper.    1 

St  Clare,";  Hospital :  Orderly.  4:  Cook's  Help. 
er.  1;   Nurse's  Aide,  2;   Laundryman.  1 

St  Columba's  High  School:  Office  Work  2; 
Maintenance,  2 

St  Michael's  Day  Ni  rsery:  Child  Care 
Worker,  2;  Cook's  Assistant,  1:  Sewinz  .As'^ist- 
ant,  1. 

Schenectady  City  School  District  Elec- 
tronic Repairmen's  Ass't.  1:  Audio-Visual 
Aide.  2:  Cosmetology  Lab  Ass't.  1:  Cafeteria 
Helper.  2:  Laundry  Aide.  1;  Custodial  Helper. 
4:  Teacher  Aide.  15;  Landscape  and  Green- 
house Ass't.  1;  Clerical,  20;  Librarian  Helper, 
10 

Schenectady  Community  Action  Program: 
Clerk-Tvplst.  1;  Neighborhood  Worker  Aids, 
6 

Schenectady  County 

Board  of  Elections:  Clerical.  2, 
Extension  Service:  Clerical,  1 
Highway  Department:  Mechanic's  Help- 
er. 1;  Laborer.  2. 
Llbrarv:  Page  Trainee.  3 

Schenectady  Museum:  Student  Aide,  'i. 

Schenectady  Turn-Vereln:   Clerical,  1. 

Senior  Citizens  Center:  Clerical.  1. 

Schalmont  School  District:  Teacher  .Aide, 
12;  Llbrarv  Aide,  2:  Cafeteria  Aide,  2;  deTl' 
cal,  5 

Social  Security  Administration:  Clerical.  1, 

Suiii'.vvlew  RehabiUtall  in  Center:  Dietary 
.Aide,  2,  Maintenance.  2, 

Town  of  Rotterdam:   Clerical.  1. 

US.  Air  Force  Recruiting:  Clerical.  1 

US.  .Air  F'orce  Recruiting  Service,  Det.ich- 
ment  102:   Clerical.  1. 

US    Army  Recruiting  Office:  Clerical.  1. 

U.S.  Marine  Corps  Recruiting:   Clerical    1. 

US  Naval  Correspondence  Ctr  :  Mall 
Clerk.  1;  stock  Clerk.  1. 

US    Navy   Recruiting  Station:   Clerical,  1. 

U  S  Naval  Reserve  Training  Center:  Equip- 
ment Mechanics  Helper.  1:  Office  Worker.  1: 
Building  Maintenance.  1 

Union  College:    Clerical.  2. 

VITA:   Clerical,  5;  Technology  .Assistant.  1. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy:   Kitchen  Aide,  2. 

United  Fund-   Clerical.  2. 

US  Post  Office:  Apprentice  Mechanic's 
.Aide,  2 

Public  Welfare:  Clerk.  2:  Laundry.  2: 
Maintenance.  2;   Dietary.  4 

WMHT.  ETV  17:  Clerical.  1:  Maintenance. 
1;  Darkroom  Assistant.  1:  Graphics  .Assi.«t- 
ant.  1:  Production  Trainee.  1;  Photographic 
.Assl.'<tant.  1 

YWC.A     Housekeeper  Aide.  1:  Custodian.  1. 

SCHENZCTADY  NEICKBOBHOOD 

YotJTH  Corps, 

To    All  Neighborhood  Yottth.  Corps  Advifory 

Committee  Members: 

The  enclosed  material   Is  the  result  of  a 

study  done  on  all  the  Out-of-School  enrollees 

who  terminated  from  the  Schenectady  Neigh- 
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horhood  Youth  Corps  from  June,  1966 
through  June  30,  1968.  There  were  336  youths 
that  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  worked 
with  during  this  time. 

Tlie  List  of  Terminations  Is  divided  Into 
three  areas.  One  area  concerns  those  enrollees 
who  terminated  for  other  employment,  fur- 
ther training,  or  who  returned  to  school  after 
their  work  training  program  with  the  Youth 
Qorps  Tlie  second  concerns  terminations 
whi^  h  our  staff  had  no  control  over;  such  as 
not  being  financially  eligible,  marriage. 
ma'tTUlty,  etc,  "The  last  area  concerns  what 
we  Consider  Inability  on  the  part  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  prograon  to  meet 
all  needs  of  these  enrollees.  It  Is  here  that  our 
enrollees  did  not  gain  the  successes  we  would 
ho}>e  (  ur  program  could  provide. 

O!  those  enrollees  who  had  terminated 
mort'  than  once,  the  final  reason  for  termina- 
tion IS  the  only  one  Included  In  this  report. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  total  number  of 
enrcllees  worked  with  on  our  Out-of-School 
profr.ini  Is  much  greater  than  the  336  Indl- 
vidu.i:  cases  shown.  Many  In  this  total  have 
been     n   and  off  our   program  two  or  three 

timi'N 

Sincerely, 

Lo^Tis  Mauro, 
Project  Director. 

Out-of-school  terminations 
IFroni   June    1965    through   June   30,    19681 

Oth«r    employment 149 

MDTA  training 5 

Job  (\  rps 8 

Mill;  .rv    service 6 

Return  to  school V 

Referred    to   other    agencies 3 

Total    178 

MedkTil    10 

Maternity   9 

Care     f   family 1* 

Marri.ige   5 

Left    ;irea 25 

No  1  mcer  financially  eligible 8 

Insiiiliclent    pay 3 

Instl'utlonallzed    3 

Total    77 

Lack  of  interest 31 

Poor   ;idtustment 9 

Fail::rr'  to  attend  remedial  education..     41 

Total    81 

Total    terminations 336 

Ott-  'F-SicHooL  Terminations  Dtte  to  Other 

EMiioTMENT — From   JtmE   1965   Through 

JrrcE  1968 
I  Employer  and  type  of  employment) 

New  York  State:  Motor  vehicle,  Key 
Punch  Operator;  State  Campus,  Stenogra- 
pher State  Campus,  Typist  (5);  State  Cam- 
pus Clerk;  Dept.  of  Health,  Clerk. 

Wetson's:  Counter  Worker. 

Ct^rnell's  Restaurant:  Dishwasher. 

K.-.r-Glo  Car  Wash:  Car-washer  (2) . 

Vi    s  Restaurant:  Kitchen  Help. 

Hotel  VanCurler:  Busboy  (2),  Kitchen 
Help, 

H.ii;mark  Nursing  Home:  Nurses  Aide 
Trainee  (2i  Orderly. 

General  Electric:  Typist.  Factory  Worker 
i5i  Fork-Llft  Truck  Operator,  Clerk  (3), 
Clers -Typist  (2) .  Maintenance. 

Shop-Rite:  Cashier  (2). 

A  cc  P  Super  Market:  Stock  Clerk. 

Montgomery  Wards:  Order  Clerk. 

Humane  Society:  •Child-Care  Worker. 

C(  ttage  Nursing  Home:  Nursee  Aide. 

TlieBlgN:  Clerk. 

J  C.  Penney:  Clerk. 

•Hired  by  Agency  where  first  worked  as  a 
NYC  EnroUee. 
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Grand  Cash  Super  Market :  Stock  Clerk. 
S.C.AP.:  'Typist. 
Atlas  Pools:  Construction  Worker. 
Wine  Merchants  Ltd.:  Office  Clerk. 
Lewis  Collections:  Office  Clerk. 
Mohawk     National     Bank:      Key     Punch 
Operator. 

J.  M.  Fields:  Stockboy. 

Turner  Floor  Sanders :  Sander. 

Doctor's  Office:  Receptionist. 

Schdy.  County  Library :  "Typist. 

Self -Employed:  Mover,  Carpenter. 

Almart's:  Clerk, 

Abelove's  Laundry:  Laundry  Worker  (2) . 

Danny's  Floor  Care:  Sander. 

Child's  Guidance :  'Assistant  Secretary. 

Sam    White    Construction:     Construction 

Worker. 

Websters  Motors :  Car  Polisher. 
Y.W.CA,:    'Maintenance 
Holiday  Inn:  Busboy, 
Rocket  Car  Wash :  Car  Washer, 
Atlantic  Gas  Station:   .Attendant, 
Municipal     Housing    Authority:     Mainte- 
nance, 'Clerk. 

Aristocrat    Homes:    Construction    Worker. 
Stardust  Motel :  Maid. 
Pleasant  Valley  Meat  Co.:  Meat  Packer. 
City    of    Schenectady:     'Waste    Collector, 
Sewer  Department,  'Mechanic. 
The  Mansion:  Hotel  Worker. 
Automatic  Canteen  Co.:    Counter  Worker. 
St.  Clare's  Hospital:   Supply  Clerk,  Nui'ses 
Aide  (6).  'X-Ray  Tech.  Aide  i2i,  'Laundry 
Worker. 

W.M.H.T.:  Artist.  'Photographic  Assistant, 
'Assistant  Traffic  Director. 

Two  Guys  Dept.  Store:   Clerk.  Cashier. 
Colonie    Restaurant:    Waitress. 
Saveway  Super  Market:  Cashier. 
D'Jlmas:  Seamstress. 
DeWltts  Restaurant:  Dishwasher. 
Luigl'B  Restaurant:  Kitchen  Helper. 
John's  Bargain  Store :  Clerk. 

N.Y.  Telephone  Co.:  Operator. 

Diner:  Kitchen  Help. 

Industrial  Uniform  Co.:   Supply  Clerk. 

Pete's  Auto  Parts:  Mechanic. 

Glendale    Home:     Matron,    Kitchen    Help 
(2),   Cook's   Helper,    'Laundry   Worker    (2). 

Lemer's:  Credit  Clerk. 

Campbell's  Plastic  Co.:  Machine  Operator. 

Mohawk  Golf  Club:  Grounds  Keeper. 

Ellis  Hospital:  'Nurses  Aide. 

Schenectady  Concrete  Co.:  Maintenance. 

Union  Colle'ge :  'Office  Clerk. 

A&B  Restaurant:  Waitress. 

Sunnyview  Hospital :  Constrtiction. 

Schenectady  Union-Star:  Copyboy. 

GPS  Products:  Maintenance. 

Carver    Day    Care    Center:     '  Child    Care 
Worker. 

Wallace's:  Beautician,  Stock  Boy. 

John  Hancock  Insurance  Co  :  Clerk. 

Willis  Gas  Station:  Mechanic. 

Red  Barn  Restaurant:  Counter  Worker. 

Marsh-Hallman  Motor  Co.:  Car  Jockey. 

Company  not  known:  24. 

Better 


Statement     by     Donald     Wilson 
Neighborhoods,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Better  Neighborhoods,  Inc. 
Is  a  nonprofit  housing  corporation  operating 
In  Schenectady  County.  It  was  organized  In 
December  1966.  Since  then  It  has  operated  In 
a  variety  of  ways  to  help  low  to  moderate  In- 
come famUles  find  adequate  housing.  We  are 
currently  Involved  in  a  privately  financed 
renovaUon  project  tailored  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Schenectady. 

We  have  Investigated  several  state  and 
federally  financed  programs.  For  various 
reasons  we  have  found  them  not  suitable 
for  the  Immediate  needs  of  Schenectady.  We 
do.  however,  anticipate  that  we  will  be  in  a 
position  to  use  these  programs  In  the  future. 

It  would  be  easy  at  this  point  to  criticize 
the  federal  programs  for  what  seems  to  be 
excessive  paper  work  and  extensive  delays. 
However,  I'm  sure  that  thU  criticism  has 
been  heard  before  and  that  It  would  serve 
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no  useful  purpose  here.  Instead  we  would 
like  to  explore  means  whereby  paper  work 
and  delays  can  be  minimized  so  that  federal 
programs  can  be  administered  more  efficiently 
and  their  benefits  can  be  realized  sooner. 

To   this  end   we  would   like   to  propose  a 
federal  expediter,  a  go-between,  an  ombuds- 
man  or   some   other   appropriate  title  lor  a 
government  employee  who  ha.s  knowledge  of 
all    federal    programs   applicable   in    his   dis- 
trict  and   who   is   responsible   for  expediting 
the  application  of  these  programs.  This  per- 
.sc:n  wotild  not  be  an  employep  of  any  of  the 
agencie.s  responsible  for  admlni.^terlng  these 
prr)«riims  bvit  would  have  acccs.s  to  adminis- 
trative   directives    and    guidelines    generated 
by  these  agencies.  His  primary  responsibility 
would  be  to  the  district  in  which  he  operates. 
.Such  a  person  could  aid  In  more  effective 
application    of    federal    programs    in    .several 
ways.  First  of  all  he  could  insure  the  fullest 
flexibility  that  the  law  would  allow  in  adapt- 
ing   the    programs    to    local    situations.    He 
would  know  which  restrlction.s  were  directed 
by   law   .ind   which   were  dict.ited   by  agency 
administrators.   For   example,    Better   Neigh- 
borhoods is  involved  in  a  FHA  221(h)   proj- 
ect under  which  we  renovate  and  sell  single- 
family  houses  to  qualified  low  income  fam- 
ilies   We  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  our  own 
general   contractor   in   the   renovation    work. 
Instead  we  had  to  hire  a  general  contractor 
who  tacked  his  profit  on  top  of  the  subcon- 
tractor's bids   The  result  was  excessive  reno- 
vation costs.  A  federal  expediter  would  have 
recognized  this  FHA  requirement  for  a  gen- 
eral contractor  as  an  adn-iinistrative  restric- 
tion  and   would   have  been   able   to   help   us 
circumvent    the    problem.   Such    inflexibility 
in    administering   jjiograi-ns   makes   the   pro- 
grams   inefficient    .ind    sometimes    useless.    A 
federal   expediter  could   maximize   the  flexi- 
billtv  of  a  program. 

A  second  benefit  of  a  federal  expediter 
would  be  in  fostering  poorly  financed  or- 
ganizations such  as  Better  Neighborhood 
was  m  its  early  days.  We  could  not  afford 
the  high  priced  "constiltants"  who  would 
■package"  a  federal  program  for  us  A  fed- 
eral expediter  would  have  provided  much  of 
the  advice  and  information  necessary  for 
lus  to  realistically  evaluate  the  suitability 
of  some  of  the  FHA  programs  for  our  re- 
quirements. We  could  have  avoided  some  of 
the  pitfalls  we  have  encountered.  Such 
"grassroots"  organizations  as  ours  often  pro- 
vide more  direct  benefits  to  the  community 
than  well  financed,  top  heavy  organiza- 
tion that  can  afford  the  paper  work  and 
delays.  A  federal  expediter  would  encourage 
these  'grassroots"  efforts. 

A  third  benefit  of  such  a  federal  expedi- 
ter would  be  In  the  flow  of  information 
from  the  local  districts  to  the  Congress  so 
that  the  laws  would  be  wTitten  in  such  a 
v^ay  that  they  could  be  more  effectively  ap- 
plied. In  Schenectady  for  example  the  two- 
family  hotise  is  a  real  bargain  in  some  areas. 
However,  two-family  houses  are  not  allowed 
under  FHA  221(h)  and  FHA  221(d)3  allows 
only  for  rentals.  A  federal  expediter  would 
carry  this  information  to  Congress  along 
with  suggestions  on  how  to  Include  this  kind 
of  property  in  programs  allowing  its  sale  to 
qualified  families. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  such  a 
federal  expediter  system  could  be  Imple- 
mented. We  would  like  to  suggest  one  Imple- 
mentation which  would  avoid  the  entrenched 
inflexibility  of  many  federal  agencies.  That 
Is  by  utilizing  the  local  staff  that  most  Con- 
gressmen already  have.  For  example.  Con- 
gressman Button  has  a  very  able  representa- 
tive in  Schenectady.  Joe  Parlllo.  If  federal 
agencies  were  to  hold  frequent  seminars  for 
these  people  with  the  specific  objective  of 
preparing  them  for  the  role  we  have  de- 
scribed, the  federal  expediter  system  could  be 
effective  In  a  short  time  with  a  mlnlmtun  of 
expense.  In  fact,  the  local  congressional  staff 
Is  no  doubt  already  asked  to  perform  this 
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kind  of  function  In  m«nv  instances  What  we 
are  sugKWitlni!  Is  i  means  of  better  preparing 
them  for  the  task 

In  summary  Mr  Chairman,  we  feel  that 
the  ability  to  adapt  federal  programs  to  l<->cal 
situations  is  a  key  to  their  effective  applica- 
tion and  that  a  well  Informed  federal  repre- 
sentative In  each  district  Is  one  way  to  lns\ire 
the  kind  of  flexibility  necessary  for  the 
adaptation  of  these  protframs  Thank  you 

Statbment    bt    Carl    Valentine.    Director. 

SCHENECT\DT  COMMrNrTT  ACTION  PBO<.RaM 

Inc     Schenectady    N  Y 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
sp«ak  with  you  this  momlug.  i«  the  new 
Director  of  the  Schenectady  Community  Ac- 
tion Protfram.  and  a  community  .wUon  work- 
er of  three  years'  standing 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  with 
the  dedication,  the  zeal,  and  'he  commit- 
ment of  the  SCAP  i'-Atl  In  their  pfTorts  to 
assist  the  poor  in  this  city  I  \m  impressed 
with  the  many  neighborhood  groups  spring- 
ing to  life  m  the  City  I  see  this  as  a  sign  of 
hope,  that  poor  people  are  daring  to  believe 
tfieir  neighborhood  their  city  can  become  a 
better  place  to  live  through  t/ictr  efforts. 

But.  I  am  also  dr'-'piy  disturbed,  for  I  am 
afraid  the  signs  >f  hope  may  fiide.  to  be 
followed  by  bitterness  ind  frustriuon.  I  iun 
afraid  we  may  not  be  able  to  keep  the  prum- 
Ises  that  have  been  nude — that  t.'ie  oppor- 
tunity for  a  radical,  healthy  change  In  the 
life  of  our  city  will  be  missed 

SCAPs  charge  is  to  mobilize  the  resources 
of  this  City  fi)r  an  vttack  on  the  root  causes 
of  poverty  But  federal  limits  .ire  now  thretit- 
emng  the  viability  of  SC.KP  and  thereby 
placing  in  Jeopardy  the  success  u>  date  of 
the  anti-poverty  efforts  in  Schenectady 

1  If  the  SCAP  Staff  Is  to  assist  with  the 
mobilization  of  the  community  around  the 
elimination  of  poverty,  they  must  'laif  time 
fo  mote  out  to  assume  this  role  But.  each 
week  a  new  OEO  Guideline  arrives  requir- 
ing tncreaaini^ly  detailed  reporting  No  added 
funds  arriV'?  with  the  guidelines  to  hire  itaff 
to  perform  this  increased  work'  I  am  afraid 
the  current  overconcem  with  administrative 
controls  may  kill  the  spontaneity — the 
beauty  of  this  Program. 

2  II  the  kigencv  la  funded  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis,  as  has  -ccurred  this  year,  and 
is  faced  with  periodic  cu's  during  the  year, 
the  agency  cannot  even  plan  one  year  at  a 
time  This  vear.  Dav  Care  sustained  a  14  ""f 
cut  and  the  neighborhood  service  center 
sustained  an  8  "  cut  We  were  forced  to  close 
three  neighborhood  service  centers  and  leave 
several  critical  staff  positions  unfilled  This 
agency  has  vmcovered  needs  far  beyond  uur 
ability  to  render  services  In  the  first  two 
years  of  operation  Our  program  and  related 
antipoverty  programs  need  to  be  Increased 
If  we  are  to  maintain  the  momentum  oi  the 
antipoverty  movement  Our  own  SCAP  staff 
aid  not  receive  any  salary  Increases  this  vear 
due  to  the  rlnanclal  crisis  placed  upon  us 
by  uncertain  federal  funding  This  poses  a 
.severe  threat  to  staff  morale  so  essential  to 
the  projects  success 

The  uncertainty  of  funding  has  also  had 
a  dlsasterous  effect  on  the  Regional  OEO 
office  The  agency  respuuslble  for  assisting 
local  CAP'S  has  not  been  .ible  to  retain 
highly-skilled,  experienced  personnel  SCAP 
has  had  four  field  representatives  In  less  than 
two  years  due  to  OEO  resignations  The  un- 
certain future  of  'he  agency  has  severely 
undermined    the   agency's   morale 

The  uncertainty  of'oEO  funding  and  OEO 
future  as  an  agency  has  also  made  OEO  vul- 
nerable to  other  established  agencies  Thus 
program  spin-off  has  been  iKCurrlng  for  the 
past  year  SCiP  i.s  r,;sponnble  for  coordinat- 
ing ail  economic  opportunity  efforts  Initiated 
by  the  federal  government  In  Schenectady, 
the  SC.AP  Is  held  responsible  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  success  or  failure  of  these 
projects,     and    yet    these    programs    are    no 
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longer  responsible  to  SCAP  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  Work  Experience  programs  of 
the  Welf.ire  Department.  Job  Corps — all  are 
funded  through  agencies  other  than  OEO 
There  Is  danger  that  Head  Start  and  Day 
Care  will  be  Uiken  from  OEO  This  would  be 
a  severe  blow  to  the  total  community  action 
efforts  in  the  nation  and   In   this  City 

The  uncertainty  of  congressional  funding 
of  the  OEO  program,  certainly  tarings  Into 
question  the  nature  o;  the  commitment  of 
the  nation's  leaders  to  the  war  on  Poverty. 

Congress  has  further  limited  the  work  of 
^CAP  oy  pre\entlng  any  OEO  activity  In  the 
irea  of  vot^r  education  and  registration  If 
OEO  commitment  to  gr.iss-root  democracy 
and  community  action  Is  sincere,  this  limit 
cannot   remain   ,»   part  of  future   legislation. 

If  Congress  must  allocate  funds  to  .special 
projects,  then  increased  funds  to  the  legal 
services  project  Is  most  necessary  here  In 
Schenectady  To  date,  we  have  been  unstic- 
cessfiU  In  obtaining  mnds  for  this  critical 
need 

Plnally.  CAP  Income  eligibility  guidelines 
need  revision  They  should  be  adjusted  based 
in  regional  ^-ost  of  living  The  current  na- 
tional index,  which  may  be  adequate  in  an- 
other section  of  the  countn,'.  Is  totaly  inade- 
quate here  Welfare  payment  standards  In 
Schenectady  are  higher  than  current  OEO 
national  guidelines  Many  receiving  welfare 
are  currently  too  affluent  to  qualify  for  neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps 

Moving  beyond  the  poverty  progr.im  for  a 
moment,  into  fields  with  related  antipoverty 
programs  The  real  involvement  of  the  poor 
m  the  design  and  implementation  of  these 
teder.il  programs  Is  most  critical  tor  the  suc- 
cess of  the  projects  The  poor  must  be  In- 
volved In  the  planning  of  urban  renewal,  not 
just  a  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  but  a 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  that  must  have 
substantial  number  of  poor  w.'io  -xM  be 
affected  by  the  project.  The  .s.ame  holds  true 
for  the  rule  I.  Elementary  and  -Secondary 
Education  .\ct-  the  Public  Housing  Author- 
ity, the  Welfare  Department  Only  if  the  poor 
are  true  partners  tinth  pouer  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  services  they  receive — only 
then  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  rid  our  cities 
of  the  colonialism  of  a  social  welfare-^ — edu- 
cational-professional establishment  operat- 
ing on  the  poor,  not  developing  programs 
with  the  poor 

All  social  welfare,  antipoverty  legislation 
should  Include  the  provision  for  significant 
participation  of  the  poor  in  the  planning  of 
the  service,  if  that  service  Is  to  be  truly 
effective 

I  would  like  to  make  one  specific  suggestion 
in  a  related  field— £ducatio7i.  We  need  .i  mas- 
sive G-I  BUI"  for  mature  .idults  from  poor 
families  We  have  found  many  mature  Indl- 
v'duals  with  family  support  responsibilities 
"Aho  desire  to  return  to  .school  No  current 
federal  programs  provide  scholarships  for  this 
student  Funds  earmarked  for  the  education 
of  the  mature  adult  are  most  essential  If  the 
new  careers  programs  are  to  attract  some  of 
the  most  able  residents  of  *he  low  income 
neighborhoods 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Virginia 
EnouB.  one  of  the  SCAP  neighborhood  work- 
ers, to  comment  on  areas  where  federal  legis- 
lation could  be  of  greater  assistance  in  the 
War  on  Poverty. 

Statement  by  Simeo  J  Gallo.  Member.  Board 

or    Directors,    .Schenectady    COMMUNrrr 

Action  Program.  Inc. 

For  over  two  years  I  have  been  counsel 
to  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Schenectady  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram, Inc.  the  local  OEO  .igency  Por  ap- 
proximately the  same  perlid  of  time.  I  have 
been  chairman  ut  the  Schenectady  City 
Council  Committee  on  Youth  Guidance, 
which  organized  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  pn.)gTam  in  Schenectady  and  which 
supervises  that  program  through  Its  Neigh- 
borhood  Youth   Corps   Policy   Committee   of 
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which  I  am  co-chairman  As  a  practicing  .it- 
torney.  I  have  also  had  experience  with  rpd- 
eral  agencies  concerning  various  federal  irr.. 
grams  including  urban  renewal,  water  p  ;;ii. 
tlon  control  and  health 

I  would  like  this  morning  to  direct  mv 
comment*  In  particular,  to  the  povert>-  pro- 
gram  The  three  problem  areas  I  plan  to  ii«. 
cuss  are  funding,  the  role  of  the  local  im- 
munity  and   administrative  efllclencv 

The  funds  which  have  been  apprnpr:  'U-n. 
for  the  war  on  poverty  are  woefully  :i;,.)p- 
(juate  The  same  thing  Is  true  with  re'^per:  to 
the  various  programs  to  revitalize  our  .  itie? 
One  may  wonder  what  relevance  the  '.nrit 
of  funds  has  to  the  concern  of  this  mfc'i.^ 
which  as  I  understand  It.  Is  the  effect ur  ,p- 
pllcatlon  of  federal  programs  In  local  .  om- 
munltles  In  any  case,  I  cannot  allow  the  op. 
portunltv  of  this  hearing  to  pass  without 
expressing  the  need  for  additional  lui^ds 
Moreover  I  do  believe  that  this  problem  .  on- 
trlhutes  to  the  other  concerns  I  wish  to 
express 

Even  If  all  the  money  necessary  were  ;:vail- 
able,  the  war  on  poverty  will  not  succeed  If 
It  (alls  to  recognize  and  provide  for  local  Ulf- 
erences.  and  if  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram IS  trapped  in  a  mire  of  bureaucr.Ttlc  red 
tupe.  One  of  mv  chief  concerns  is  that  the 
original  concept  of  the  poveity  proijr.^m 
which  was  to  provide  for  action  -it  the  local 
level  and  t«  make  use  of  the  understanding 
and  knowledge  of  local  residents  h.-^.s  .een 
lost  sight  of  In  spite  of  rheKirlc  about  v>cal 
initiative  .ind  decision-making,  the  decishns 
have  been  made  and  Imposed  from  abo. >^ 

Let  me  t^we  you  some  examples  An  reu- 
nizatlon  like  SCAP  does  not  come  Into  rxi.st- 
ence  overnight  Many  people  and  orc.it-.za- 
tlons  worked  long  and  hard  to  create  it  ind 
get  It  funded  .\s  part  of  the  enercy  coi:er- 
ated  by  this  process,  many  ^'roups  drew  up 
plans  and  programs  they  felt  would  elp 
alleviate  poverty  In  this  community  Ti.ese 
plans  were  drawn  up  with  the  partic:p..t:on 
of  the  po<pr  ,ifter  many  meetings  in  poverty 
areas  and  after  soliciting  the  opliiion.s  oi 
residents  of  these  areas  .\fter  SC--M'  .iiis 
funded,  most  of  these  proposals'  were  ..ever 
even  submitted  to  the  regional  OEO  ^  ttSce. 
This  was  not  done  because  that  office  iidi- 
cat«d  to  us  which  proposals  would  recede 
pnority  ^uid  its  lack  of  interest,  or  at  lea.-t  its 
lack  of  time,  to  study  proposals  whicli  cjid 
not  fit  the  categories  it  had  listed. 

I  have  ilten  wondered  how  the  regirial 
office  was  -iblc  to  determine  the  needs  of 
this  Community  without  the  benefit  of  the 
inforniutlon  gathered,  the  plans  .iiid  the  rv:- 
immendatlons  ms-.de  by  our  '  ■•.vn  res-de:its. 
Tlie  responsibility  for  this  approach  rests 
with  Congress,  however,  as  mucii  as  with  'he 
OEO  The  earmarking  of  funds  by  Cone.-ess 
for  particular  programs  and  its  failure  'o 
leave  sufficient  luiids  m  genera!  c.iiee  ties 
has  limited  the  flexibility  of  OEO  and  "he 
ability  of  lixral  communities  to  obtain  funds 
tor  programs  other  than  those  which  tit 
precisely  the  categories  for  which  Congress 
has  .appropriated  funds. 

Even  with  respect  to  programs  which  ;..ive 
receued  .approval  Irom  on  high,  such  .is 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Headstart  and 
Day  Care,  local  tnltl.itlve  and  imagination 
have   been   stifled   rather    than    promoted. 

The  regional  offl^e  has  told  the  local  com- 
munity what  programs  will  be  landed  with- 
out ever  first  learning  what  programs  :t 
would  like  funded  It  has  told  the  Ic-cal 
com.niunlty  the  .anount  of  funds  it  would 
have  for  a  prognun  without  ever  first  learn- 
ing how  large  a  program  the  local  com- 
munity felt  It  needed  It  has  frequently  told 
local  communities  on  one  day  that  a  certain 
unount  would  be  av-iilable  for  a  particular 
program  and  required  that  the  proposal  be 
submitted  Immediately.  -After  making  a  grant 
It  has  not  followed  up  with  evaluation  of 
the  program's  operation 

I  can  recall  SCAP  being  required  to  suS- 
mit  Its  Initial  Day  Care  Program  for  approval 
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srtthm  a  few  days  time.  I  can  recall  visiting 
New  York  City  after  being  told  the  number 
of  b<^vs  and  girls  for  which  our  Neighborhood 
Youth  Program  was  to  be  submitted. 

I  wanted  to  submit  a  program  which  re- 
flected the  number  of  boys  and  girls  our 
committee  felt  ought  to  participate  In  the 
program  so  that  we  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  state  officially  what  we  believed  our 
needs  were.  The  regional  ofHce  Indicated 
that  such  action  would  delay  our  funding 
and  would  not  result  In  any  changes  In  the 
decisions  It  had  already  made. 

My  understanding  of  the  phtloeophy  of 
the  poverty  program  is  that  local  communi- 
ties were  to  assess  their  needs,  draft  pro- 
posals to  meet  these  needs,  obtain  fund- 
ing and  then  operate  the  programs.  The  role 
o'.  the  regional  office  in  such  a  scheme  would 
be  -o  evaluate  the  relative  needs  of  local 
communities,  the  relative  merits  of  their 
proposals  iind  to  make  grants  on  this  bsisls. 
Certainly,  standards  would  have  to  be  Im- 
plied. After  making  the  grant,  the  regional 
office  should  evaluate  the  operation  of  the 
programs  regularly.  It  should  act  as  a  clear- 
ing liouse  to  provide  local  communities  with 
information  about  methods  that  have  been 
particularly  successful  and  it  should  have 
.tvail.ible  qualified  consultants  to  work  with 
and  .idvlse  the  local  communities  about  op- 
eratiin  of  their  programs. 

This  was  my  vision  of  the  way  the  poverty 
program  would  operate,  and  It  still  Is  my 
opinion  of  the  way  it  should  operate.  As  I 
have  illustrated,  it  Is  not  the  way  It  has 
oper.i  ted . 

This  situation  involves  more  than  admln- 
istr.itive  procedures.  It  results  in  decisions 
mad"  without  real  consideration  of  local 
needs  and  the  opinions  and  Ideas  of  local 
residents  It  destroys  the  incentive  of  local 
residents  to  attemtJt  to  formulate  programs 
and  to  lend  their  time  and  energy  to  the  war 
on  poverty  Moreover,  it  files  in  the  face  of 
the  basic  philosophy  of  the  poverty  program. 
It  should  be  corrected. 

.\dditlonal  funding,  of  course,  would  also 
help  I  belie,  e  more  money  can  and  should 
be  ,i;ipropriated  lor  these  programs.  I  rec- 
ognize, however,  that  governmental  funds  are 
li.mlted  The  .scope  of  the  problems  of  poverty 
,\nd  'he  revitalizatlon  of  our  cities  requires 
the  .usslstance  of  private  enterprise,  as  well. 
The  laws,  to  date,  have  failed  to  stimulate 
private  enterprise  to  play  a  major  role  In 
solving  these  problems  Laws  which  make 
use  of  matching  grants  and  tax  Incentives 
to  stimulate  the  participation  of  business 
In  these   areas   arc   essential. 

The  problems  I  have  already  mentioned 
go  •  )  the  heart  of  the  program.  There  are 
other  procedures,  too.  which  indicate  that 
better  administration  Is  essential.  Time  wdll 
not  permit  me  to  cite  numerous  examples. 
I  will  state  only  three. 

At  least  three  times  within  the  last  two 
years  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has 
bee",  left  without  funds  to  pay  Its  enroUees 
i>ec.iuse  the  New  York  office  has  failed  to 
forward  our  monies  on  time.  The  New  York 
otliie  has  not  been  able  to  understand  why 
we  could  not  take  care  of  this  situation 
locally  by  borrowing  money  from  a  bank 
without  Interest  or  by  obtaining  the  money 
from  the  city  ►;overiiment.  The  twrrowing 
It  suggests  :s  illegal  The  city  does  not  always 
have  funds  at  its  disposal  which  it  can  turn 
over  on  short  notice.  In  at  least  one  instance, 
the  regional  office  indicated  that  the  delay 
wa.s  due  to  its  failure  to  process  vouchers 
because  it  was  busy  with  other  matters.  I 
have  been  unable  to  understand  how  an 
administrative  office  can  become  so  bogged 
down  With  other  matters  that  it  falls  to 
prx'ess  vouchers  to  keep  Its  finances  In  order. 
Only  last  Thursday,  the  regional  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  office  called  to  indi- 
cate that  we  could  have  funds  for  a  summer 
prottram  involving  60  additional  boys  and 
girls  It  said  the  proposal  would  have  to 
be  ready   the   next  day.  We  were  happy  to 
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have  the  additional  funds.  We  already  had 
a  waiting  list  of  boys  and  girls  for  the  pro- 
gram. But,  how  easy  is  it  on  July  11  to  find 
qualified  counselors  to  work  In  a  summer 
program  beginning  immediately  and  lasting 
only  seven  weeks? 

The  last  time  we  had  an  annual  con- 
tract for  the  Nelghborhocxl  Youth  Corps 
program  was  for  the  period  November.  1966 
to  November,  1967.  Rather  ihan  proceeding 
on  an  annual  basis,  since  last  November,  we 
have  had  five  extensions  of  our  In-school 
contract  and  four  extensions  of  our  out-of- 
school  contract.  Each  of  these  extensions  re- 
quires new  budgets  and  much  paper  work. 
These  short  extensions  also  create  constant 
concern  about  the  continued  existence  of 
the  program  and  make  .staff  recruitment 
difficult.  With  these  problems  to  deal  with. 
how  much  time  does  tlie  director  have  left 
to  devote  to  the  development  and  quality 
of  the  program,  which  should  be  his  chlel 
concern. 

At  SCAP  we  have  been  spending  countless 
hours  revising  our  Constitution,  most  re- 
cently to  comply  with  the  Green  amend- 
ments. Our  draft  was  submitted  to  the  state 
OEO  office  for  review  at  the  direction  of  the 
regional  OEO.  After  approval  of  it  by  the 
state  office,  it  was  adopted  by  the  member- 
ship. A  few  days  later  a  letter  came  irom  the 
regional  OEO  suggesting  numero.is  changes 
The  SCAP  membership  is  more  inttrested  in 
alleviating  poverty  than  in  wTitlng  utid  re- 
writing Constitutions.  We  wish  the  State  and 
regional  OEO  offices  had  coordinated  on  what 
they  thought  was  acceptable. 

Each  of  these  examples  may  seem  petty, 
and  If  they  were  Isolated  instances,  perhape, 
they  would  be.  However,  they  are  t>-plcal  ot 
day  to  day  operations  of  the  programs  and 
Illustrate  the  need  for  better  administration. 
Moreover,  each  of  them  indicates  the  extent 
to  which  local  initiative  and  decision  making 
is  hampered. 

The  government  has  promised  much  more 
than  it  has  been  willing  to  produce  in  the 
poverty  program.  .'\s  a  result  the  irustratlon 
of  disadvantaged  people  has  increased  rather 
than  decreased.  I  know  that  there  are  prob- 
lems at  the  local  level  too.  There  is  a  need 
for  changes  in  the  attitudes  and  operations 
of  local  government,  local  residents  con- 
cerned with  these  problems  and  even  of  the 
disadvantaged.  However,  before  we  can  hope 
to  see  these  improvements  locally,  we  need 
the  changes  I  have  mentioned  at  the  federal 
level  to  set  an  example  for  and  give  incen- 
tive to  the  local  communities.  'We  must  have 
forthrlghtness  In  terms  of  what  is  promised 
and  what  Is  produced.  'We  must  have  provi- 
sion for  real  participation  of  the  local  com- 
munity and  we  must  have  more  effective 
ivd  ministration. 


Statement  op  Ralph  F.  Boyd.  President, 
Schenectady  Chapter,  NAACP 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congressman  Button.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  Distinguished  Guest. 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  The  racial  ghettos  of 
America,  spawned  by  a  wide  array  of  forces 
both  govenmental  and  private,  now  consti- 
tute the  major  domestic  crisis  confronting 
the  nation  .  .  .  Despite  the  gains  Negroes 
have  made  In  the  recent  past  in  public  -ac- 
commodations, education,  voting,  job  op- 
portunities, etc.,  the  racial  ghettos  of  Ameri- 
ca continue  to  expand  in  a  wastelatid  of 
physical  blight  and  deterioration. 

In  view  of  our  nation  having  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  a  national  fair  housing  law. 
It's  becoming  Increasingly  Important  that 
better  neighborhoods  and  better  housing  be 
provided  to  all  people  without  resard  to  race 
or  economic  status.  The  NAACP  has  con- 
tributed In  the  past  In  attacking  problems 
where  they  have  existed  ...  in  slum  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Better  housing  In  the  Inner  city  is  just 
part  of  the  Job.  We  must  make  our  neighbor- 
hoods attractive  places  to  live  in.  a  visible 
part  of   community   life,   an   area   of   clean. 
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healthy,  and  sanitary  conditions;  one  which 
creates  pride  In  its  occupants  and  motivates 
people  to  seek  a  better  life 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  presentation  to  you 
today — to  let  you  know  that  our  local  NAACP 
Chapter  has  been  In  the  forefront  lor  a 
l>etter  community  and  continues  to  work  to 
reflect  the  feeling,  aspiration  and  needs  as 
they  become  evident. 

We  recognize  that  the  model  cities'  pro- 
gram, which  is  administered  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, is  aimed  at  developing  a  "total  attack 
on  the  social,  economic  and  physical  prob- 
lems in  slum  and  blighted  areas  and  to 
make  them  Into    model  neighborhoods."  " 

It  IB  Intended  to  inspire  cities  to  try  new 
approaches  to  solving  the  problems  of  their 
nelghlx)rhoods 

This  program  Idea  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  need  for  housing,  education,  social 
sciences  and  jobs  are  all  related  problems  and 
must  be  dealt  with  In  a  related  way. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Congressman,  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  federal  programs  such  as 
model  cities  and  the  con-imunlfy  renewal 
program,  the  city  of  Schenectady  needs  to 
become  better  organized  in  the  area  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  citizenry  and  to  bring 
forth  an  adequate  staff  of  conipetent  people 
OS  required  by  the  lederal  guidelines 

The  city  lias,  for  many  months,  re- 
fused to  pass  .1  law  legally  establishing  a 
department  of  City  Development  and  Plan- 
ning. Tlie  idea  behind  this  tlepartmem  is  to 
join  together  functions  (if  jjlanning,  renewal, 
code  enforcement  and  jiropertv  management. 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  various  fed- 
eral renewal  and  redevelopment  jirograms. 
This  procedure  is  a  good  one  and  has  been 
follo'*-ed  by  nimierous  j)rogrcfsive  cities  all 
.iver  the  country.  Former  city  manager. 
Peter  Roan,  had  ;i  sound  ad-.ice  when  he 
started  this  department  more  than  a  year 
ago;  we  should  pass  a  law  establishing  this 
department  legally,  at  once,  if  v.'e  arc  to  move 
ahead. 

The  need  for  staffing  of  the  planning  bu- 
reau of  this  department  is  equally  great  It 
is  nothing  short  of  criminal  that  a  city  the 
size  of  Schenectady  should  iimp  along  with- 
out a  planning  staff  equal  to  -he  Job  of 
planning  the  future  development  of  the  city. 
Tills  planning  job  is  one  that  the  city  must 
do  for  itself:  we  cannot  forever  rely  on  con-' 
sultants  or  the  county  as  in  the  past  It  just 
doesn't  make  sense  to  think  that  the  federal 
government  would  be  v.-llllng  to  give  uS  a 
model  city  grant  unless  we  show  the  capacity 
to  vise  the  money  tiroperly,  with  an  adequate 
staff  and  with  tiie  right  kind  of  organization 
of  the  city  government. 

The  City  is  operating  without  a  real  sense 
of  direction  as  far  as  establishing  the  forces 
to  do  the  job  which  is  necessary.  More  than 
two  hundred  cities  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  the  real  stiant  steps  to  eliminate 
slums  and  blighted  areas,  while  we  move  at 
a  snail  pace. 
Thank  vou 


Statement  of  Freeman  Robinson.  Schenec- 
tady Action  CoMMrrrEE 

THE    .\PPLIC^TION    OT    MONEY 

1.  The  government  has  spent  half  a  billion 
a  week  In  Vietnam  while  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans need  mental,  physical,  educational  and 
vocational  assistance.  They  are  Ignored  by 
the  government  and  they  are  suffering.  We 
should  be  spending  that  half  billion  right 
here. 

The  government  appropriates  so  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  projects  but  when  the 
poor  get  a  job  with  the  projects  they  get  the 
lowest  salaries  while  the  professionals  get  the 
best  jobs  and  good  salaries. 

2.  The  community  worker  '^•ho  serves  the 
poor  has  his  hands  tied  by  the  guidelines  set 
up  by  the  government. 

1,  They  cannot  speak  for  any  group. 
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a  They  cannot  be  on  any  board  r»en  If 
the  Job  requires  It 

i  They  cannot  take  any  action  for  voter 
registration 

4  They  don't  get  paid  for  the  work  they 
have  to  dn 

3  To  hold  certain  positions  In  OEO  cer- 
tain di»grees  itre  mandatory  whether  the  posi- 
tion holders  are  otherwise  qualified  or  not, 
while  there  are  other  people  who  are  quali- 
fied for  the  Job  who  will  not  be  accepted 
because  they  do  not  hold  the  degrees 

4  The  OEO  should  appropriate  money  for 
local  grassroots  groups  or  organizations  that 
are  working  for  the  good  of  the  community— 
with  no  strings  attached 

The  funding  program  Is  so  inconsistent 
that  no  one  can  take  it  seriously  or  put  faith 
in  It. 

Too  much  pfjUtlcs  have  come  Into  the  OEO 
program    until  the  poor  have  no  control 

5  There  '.s  no  money  for  low  Income  hous- 
ing In  the  urban  renewal  project  There  Is 
no  money  for  legal  aid 

6  The  people  have  nn  way  of  expressing 
dissatisfaction  with  such  projects  as  urban 
renewal,  welfare,  low  Income  housing  The 
poor  should  have  representatives  on  all  of 
the  boards 

7  Project  to  come — Senator  McCarthy 
supports  the  guaranteed  national  income 
Where  do  you  stand  on  this  question.  Mr. 
Button' 

STATTMENT      by      DiiNALO      3tHF.IV       EXECITU'E 

VlCB      PRr.SIDE.VT       *ND      GENER.AI,      MAN.\CeB, 

WMHT  CHtNNFi.   17 

Mv  njime  Is  Donald  Scheln  I  am  executive 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
WMHT  the  Capital  District's  non-commer- 
cial, public  television  st^itlon. 

Although  t  speak  primarily  for  channel  17 
I  am  expressing  the  concern  of  160  non-com- 
mercial stations  across  the  country  for  we 
are  all  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the 
health,  education  and  welfare  nf  our  nation 
depend  upon  the  ever-increasing  enlighten- 
ment of  our  people  We  public  television  sta- 
tions, when  we  are  properly  funded,  have  the 
capability  of  informing  and  eduiutlng  all  of 
our  people.  In  addition  we  can  provide  the 
civilizing  voice  both  In  this  unsettling  pe- 
riod of  nat'.onal  tragedy  and  in  Us  aftermath 
of  regrowth.  but  we  need  the  technical  ca- 
pability and  staff  to  do  this. 

I  come  to  vou  today  not  to  help  you  deter- 
mine a  more  effective  application  of  a  federal 
program  to  aid  public  television  but  to  plead 
that  the  federal  program  get  started.  Educa- 
tional or  public  television  simply  cannot 
move  ahead  without  It 

Viewers  of  channel  17  know  the  value  of 
public  broadcasting  They  know  that  we  have 
made  them  increasingly  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face  nationally  and  locally:  the 
problems  of  nice  povertv  p<.)llutlon  lif  nur  air 
and  water  urban  decay,  politics,  consumer 
economics,  population,  health,  and  the 
withering  away  of  our  national  resources. 
They  know  we  have  lifted  their  sights  and 
enriched  their  lives  with  fine  music,  ballet, 
drama  and  opera  Thev  have  increased  their 
skills  and  understanding  through  a  wide 
variety  of  televised  courses  not  only  at  high 
school  and  college  levels  but  also  in  the  im- 
portant area  of  continuing  education 

In  their  desire  to  help  channel  17  gr')W 
these  viewers  haie  be<:onie  members  at  *10 
or  more,  supporting  the  station  this  year  at 
a  level  of  slightly  over  »50.iW0  Yet  this  sum 
amounts  to  less  than  ten  percent  of  our  an- 
nual budget  uf  over  toOO.OoO  .\nd  this 
•600.000  Is  less  than  half  of  what  is  needed 
to  properly  serve  New  York  States  Capital 
District  and  to  provide  important  programs 
about  activities  In  the  Capital  for  the  rest 
of  the  State  by  means  of  the  New  York 
NetWork. 

For  six  years  WMHT  has  operated  in  the 
basement  of  Riverside  School,  crowded  into 
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about  three  clas.srooms  of  space — space  that 
is  totally  inadequate  to  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  a  station  like  this  Thrnigh  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  we  expect  soon  to  be  given 
a  surplus  pr'>perty  warehouse  building  In 
the  R»>terclam  Armv  Depfit  This  will  provide 
us  with  the  space  we  need  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  this  But  recently  c(^ipleted  esti- 
mates indicate  that  It  will  c<«t  us  over  a  half- 
million  dollars  to  convert  this  building  into 
a  suitable  studio  building   for  WMHT 

Public  television  needs  to  provide  its  view- 
ers with  the  same  te»-hnlcal  quality  .is  the 
commercial  stations  and  networks  do  Yet 
WB  have  no  equipment  for  originating  color 
programs  Proper  color  originating  equip- 
ment would  cost  a  half  million  dollars  .ind 
that  Is  only  part  of  the  technical  problem 
for  our  tr.insmitter  is  a  second-hand  trans- 
mitter that  is  getlng  close  to  fifteen  vears 
old  Moreover  it  provides  only  about  .in 
eighth  of  the  power  we  should  be  putting 
out  A  new  one  would  cost  about  $600  000 
Actually  we  need  two  such  transmitters  so 
that  we  can  provide  the  full  range  of  formal 
courses  day  and  night  and  still  present  the 
kinds  of  public  service  and  cultur.il  pro- 
grams that  .ire  so  valuable. 

What  la  needed  immediately  Is  full  .lUthor- 
Izatlou  of  the  public  broadcasting  act  of 
1967  We  need  funds  for  facilities  and  new 
construction  We  need  operating  funds  to 
bring  us  up  to  a  production  level  that  makes 
ETV  s  technical  progriun  quality  .is  i;o(xl  as 
its  commercial  counterp.irts 

Even  though  no  federal  monies  have  been 
appropriated,  the  »9  million  seed  money" 
for  the  Corporation  for  Ptibllc  Broadi  listing 
Is  totally  inadequate  for  the  job 

When  we  oompare  the  more  than  S2  bil- 
lion that  IS  spent  each  year  for  TV  .idvertls- 
ing  with  this  non-exist«nt  "seed  money"  we 
must  conclude  that  bu.siness  values  the  tele- 
vised message  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
Congress 

The  Carnegie  Commission  recommended 
at  least  tour  times  the  t9  rruUlon  authorized 
but  nut  appropriated  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing's first  year  .\t  this  rate  we  wcjnder  how 
long  this  country  must  wait  for  Congress  to 
provide  a  first  rate  Public  Broadcasting  serv- 
ice. 

There  is  hardly  a  man,  woman  or  child 
who  has  not  succumbed  to  the  v.i&t  power 
of  television.  U  we  can  harness  the  power  of 
nuclear  energy  to  work  for  us  surelv  we  can 
do  the  same  with  television  It  takes  money 
and  dedication,  brains  and  imagination.  The 
last  three  are  available  taut  Congress  must 
act  belore  we  can  have  the  money  Somi  low 
Congrees  can  be  counted  on  to  tlnd  'he 
monies  to  fight  our  nation's  enemies  from 
without  In  some  respects  we  have  even  mure 
formidable  enemies  within  gnawing  aw.iy  at 
our  nation's  fabric.  Public  Television  has 
shown  ltd  capability,  only  Congress  can  make 
It  a  reality. 


TRIBU'ra  TO  HON.   ELMER  J. 
HOLLAND 


HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

'■F     NKW     JFR.SET 

IN  THE  HOL'.SE  OF  KfclPHK.'^ENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr  0.\LLAGHER  Mr  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Morgan!  in  this  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion and  farewell  to  Elmer  J.  Holland, 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Penn- 
.sylvania  delegation 

The  Congress  and  the  Nation  have 
benefited  from  Elmer  Holland's  12  years 
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of  distinguished  .serv'lce  In  this  body  His 
knowledgeable  counsel  has  earned  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  colleague.^  .md 
helped  to  shape  much  of  the  impovtant 
work  done  in  the  last  six  Congre.ssp'^  The 
Congre.ss  will  mi.ss  his  valuable  servic  .^s 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Eiiuca- 
tion  and  Labor. 

Tlie  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  once 
said.  "  Service'  is  the  most  bea  :;ifu! 
word  in  the  English  language."  I  -liink 
the  word  "service"  best  characcii/es 
Elmer  Holland's  career  in  the  Hou-c  He 
has  .ser^'ed  the  20th  District  of  \\-.v.\. 
.sylvania  as  an  able  repre.sentativc  the 
Congress,  as  a  distinguished  lei:i.s!ator 
and  esteemed  colleague,  and  the  N'.ition 
as  a  public  servant  of  high  integntv  .ind 
ability  I  know  that  I  speak  for  .\\\  the 
Members  of  the  House  when  I  wish 
Elmer  Holland  many  long  years  o:  aap- 
plness  after  his  distinguished  cainr 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'.  :-> 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ye.st-iday 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  bill-^i  niru 
ceremony  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  were  M.ivor 
Harry  Akin  and  City  Manager  Bok  :  .rii.^- 
raan  both  of  .Austin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lupe  Arzola  of  the  .-.mta 
Rita  liousing  project  in  Austin  win  also 
present,  and  perhaps  on  a  no.^taleu  ::  ite. 
I  would  mention  that  the  Santu  iita 
public  housing  project  was  staiti-  ;r. 
1938,  under  the  au-spiccs  of  the  then  \<<th 
District  Congre.<isman.  Lyndon  Johnson 
It  was  one  of  the  first  such  projects  in 
the  countr>',  and  it  was  indeed  '-vanning 
to  see  the  Arzolas  witness  the  ceremony, 

.\lso  present  were  Mrs,  Louise  .Adccick, 
a  Representative  of  the  Austin  Hoi  mg 
Authority,  and  Mr.  Sam  K.  Seymour.  Jr., 
of  Columbus,  Tex.,  a  member  of  the  i  td- 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  of  Little 
Rock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  housing  bill  '.'inch 
was  signed  into  law  was  very  broad  .nd 
encompassed  many  programs.  But  -ne 
which  has  been  of  particular  interc.-t  to 
me  concerns  homeownership.  I  have  .'^aid 
many  times  before  that  the  bedrock  of 
much  of  our  American  heritage  is  the 
civic  spirit  and  pride  which  results  fiom 
owning  ones  own  home. 

In  my  district,  there  is  a  partic,;;.u 
need  today  for  homeownership  prosrams 
in  rural  areas.  The  housins  bill  contains 
a  special  program  to  promote  moderni/a- 
tion  and  new  construction  in  rural  aieas, 
but  perhaps  of  even  ii:reater  hope  is  'he 
prevision  calling  for  experimentation  >f 
new  technologies  in  home  construction. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  President  ■  .'.s 
called  upon  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  find  ways  :o 
obtain  a  .sound,  durable  home  for  I'.nal 
areas  for  less  than  $5,000. 

If  this  iioal  were  achieved.  I  believe  it 
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would  be  the  greatest  ray  of  hope  seen 
In  our  small  communities  since  the  days 
the  railroads  first  laid  tracks.  I  believe  it 
will  revitalize  hope  in  these  areas,  and  I 
would  certainly  like  to  see  the  program 
started  quickly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  revealed  by  my  re- 
marks, I  support  the  housing  bill.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
to  vote  for  It,  but  when  the  bill  was  ini- 
tially considered,  I  was  out  due  to  illness 
and  Indicated  my  support  by  a  live  pair. 
On  the  conference  report,  I  was  at  an  ap- 
pointment downtown  with  a  Cabinet 
member  and  returned  just  after  the  vote 
was  concluded. 

I  support  the  bill  and  wish  to  record 
my  favor  for  it  in  this  v.-ay. 


THE    US    CONSTITUTION:    THE 
TORCH    OP   LIFE 


HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

:.N'  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith, 
from  a  high  school  senior  in  Monett. 
Mo  named  Garj'  Klingsporn,  the  son  of 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Urban  Klingsporn  of 
Monett,  Mo.,  an  oration  entitled  "The 
U-^  Constitution:  Tlie  Torch  of  Life." 
It  IS  proper  that  we  should  all  re-read 
this,  an  rcdedicate  ourselves,  as  Gary 
does  on  each  delivery.  Note  its  bipar- 
ti.^inship,  and  know  also.  Members  of 
till'  Congress,  that  this  was  the  winning 
oriition  in  the  Missouri  State  American 
Lt-  ion  oratorical  contest,  and  entitled 
G.iiy  to  compete  in  the  regional  contest 
in  Iowa  on  April  1.  He  has  subsequently 
visited  the  Nation's  Capital  City  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  essay  with  the  REA  coopera- 
tives district  contest  level.  In  addition, 
he  has  been  awarded  other  high  honors 
for  i)rior  publications,  including  one  in 
Ih:-.  Record  to  say  nothing  of  his  essay 
entitled  "Where  Have  We  Failed?" 
about  our  Nation's  riots  of  last  summer. 
He  won  the  State  contest  in  Jefferson 
City,  and  friends  and  people  for  whom 
he  worked,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddie  Dawson 
of  Monett,  accompanied  him  on  the  trip. 
He  has  been  presented  a  $400  college 
•scliolaiship  as  a  result  of  his  wins.  He 
aL-o  won  an  additional  State  contest  of 
th.-"  Knights  of  Pythias  for  the  second 
year  in  a  row.  He  is  a  busy  young  man, 
and  as  a  junior  in  the  Monett  high 
school  system  made  straight  A's.  He 
serves  on  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri's  Youth  Advisory  Coun- 
cil The  local  American  Legion  even  held 
a  Gary  Klingsporn  night"  in  honor  of 
his  many  accomplishments.  With  all  of 
this,  he  is  not  "stuffed."  he  is  thoughtful, 
interested,  sincere,  loyal,  and  will  make 
a  ureat  leader  of  tomorrow,  as  anyone 
can  .see  from  the  touch  he  brings  in  "The 
Torch  of  Life." 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
The  U.S.  Constittttion  ;  The  Torch  of  Life 
Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans — born  In  this  century,  tempered 
by   war,    disciplined   by    a   hard    and   bitter 
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peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage  . 
Thus,  the  late  President  John  F  Kennedy, 
spoke  in  his  1961  Inaugural  Address,  of  a  new 
generation  of  Americans  with  a  bright  future 
of  hope  and  peace  before  them  The  words 
and  the  man  who  spoke  them  symbol;?ed  the 
beginning  of  a  fresh,  new  struggle  for  the 
success  and  survival  of  liberty.  A  struggle 
which  would  not  be  finished  in  the  first  ime 
hundred  or  one  thousand  d.iys.  nor  even  jier- 
haps  within  our  lifetime,  Neverthele.=s.  the 
torch  was  passed,  and  the  plen  was  set  forth, 
that  all  Americans  should  begin  th.it  rededi- 
cated  struggle  toward  upholding  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  democracy. 

Today,  more  ih.in  7  years  later,  we  can 
truly  begin  to  realize  the  grave  ch.illenge  .aid 
magnitude  of  those  words  For  today,  we.  ..s 
Americans,  face  perhaps  the  d.irkest  liour 
this  nation  has  ever  faced  The  turmoil  and 
the  dangers  of  our  times  are  all  about  us, 
threatening  to  devour  our  s.tcred  Ireedoms 
and  our  sacred  way  of  life 

In  this  hour  of  turmoil  and  challenge,  it  is 
wise  for  us  to  ponder  upon  what  torch  and 
what  heritage  has  been  passed  on  to  us  We 
should  remember  that  brave  AmericarLs  down 
through  the  history  of  our  nation  have  faced 
these  same  challenges,  as  well  as  much 
greater  ones.  We  should  contemplate  the 
great  challenge  which  faced  those  men  on 
Ijexlngton  Green,  192  years  ago,  as  the  first 
blood  of  freedom  was  shed.  We  "an  hardly 
Imagine  the  thoughts  of  those  ragged,  emaci- 
ated mortals  at  Valley  Forge  during  the 
winter  of  1777,  as  death  and  despair  lurked 
In  the  darkness  and  bitter  winds.  In  a  larger 
sense,  we  cannot  comprehend  the  tremen- 
dous pain,  anxiety,  and  doubt  in  the  hearts 
of  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  faced 
the  same  questions  which  you  and  I  face 
today.  The  torch  that  led  them  through  the 
long  nights  of  peril,  was  their  fervent  be- 
lief In  the  principles  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, and  a  sincere  willingness  to  die  for 
that   freedom, 

192  years  ago,  as  the  first  colonist  fired 
the  shot  heard  round  the  world,  he  also 
kindled  Into  life  the  bright  flame  of  freedom 
and  democracy,  which  has  grown  int-o  a 
huge  torch  of  life  with  its  rays  extending 
over  the  entire  world! 

The  basis  for  that  torch  of  life  is  the 
faith,  hope,  and  belief  of  the  people  in  free- 
dom. That  faith,  hope  and  desire  is  expressed 
In  one  of  the  most  amazing  documents  ever 
written,  "The  U.S.  Constitution."  Written  in 
a  time  of  unrest,  alarm,  skepticism,  and 
criticism.  180  years  ago  by  a  group  of  men 
trying  diligently  to  organize  a  government 
In  a  new  land,  It  has  endured  the  pains  of 
growth,  war,  destruction,  and  opposition. 
which  have  plagued  It.  As  all  other  aspects 
of  our  country  have  changed  and  expanded 
beyond  our  comprehension,  this  stalwart 
document  has  remained  basically  as  it  was, 
with  but  25  amendments. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  enshrines  many 
basic  principles  for  the  American  people.  The 
Idea  of  popular  sovereignty,  "that  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,"  Is  of  primary  Im- 
portance, That  people  should  choose  their 
own  representatives;  personal  rights  must 
be  secured;  government  should  be  limited; 
and  powers  may  be  divided  between  state 
and  federal  governments,  are  also  Important 
principles. 

The  right  to  govern  comes  from  the  people, 
and  the  Constitution  Is  an  evidence  that 
they  delegated  powers  to  a  government.  The 
Constitution  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  as  such,  its  powers  and  limitations  must 
bind  the  government  In  the  people's  in- 
terests. 

These  facts  clearly  reveal  unto  us  the  true 
brilliance  of  our  Constitution.  It  Is  more  than 
a  document;  it  Is  a  way  of  life,  for  all  to 
uphold  unto  death,  who  seek  the  way  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  In  doing  so,  thousands 
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have  died,  but  not  In  vain;  they  have  upheld 
the  torch  of  life. 

Today,  in  a  world  of  many  different  peo- 
ple and  Ideologies,  we  find  much  darkness 
threatening  to  snuff  out  this  torch  of  life. 
The  giant  arms  of  Communism  are  slowly 
closing  In  around  this,  our  last  stronghold 
of  democracy.  Evil  forces  and  disturbances 
threaten  to  corrupt  our  nation  from  within; 
and  the  greatest  principles  of  our  American 
heritage  appear  facing  inevitable  decay. 

The  famous  American  philosopher.  Will 
Durant.  once  said,  "No  great  nation  has  ever 
been  overcome  until  it  has  destroyed  Itself!" 
Throughout  the  history  of  mankind,  there  is 
no  sadder  -story  than  tlie  fall  of  great  nations 
and  civilizations  In  these  civilizations,  we 
learn  that  the  recurrent  reasons  tor  their 
downfall  were  ones  of  moral  and  spiritual 
decay.  The  people  abandoned  their  faith  and 
they  no  longer  had  the  will  tn  struggle  and 
to  die  for  those  principles  v^'hich  had  made 
them  great.  As  huge  stone  towers  whose  foun- 
dations had  slowly  crumbled  and  withered 
away,  piece  by  piece,  the  nations  awkwardly 
toppled  to  the  ground.  Tliey  were  overcome 
and  conquered,  only  after  they  had  first 
destroyed  them.selves! 

Today,  a  rising  crime  rate  of  88'"^  at  nearly 
9  times  otir  population  growth,  since  I960, 
bears  testimony  to  the  Internal  moral  and 
spiritual  deterioration  which  threatens 
America.  The  raging  flames  of  civil  disorder, 
lawlessness  and  Immorality  threaten  to  con- 
sume the  torch  of  life,  and  with  it,  the  great- 
est principles  of  otir  American  heritage.  We 
struggle  upon  a  vast  sea  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, fearful  of  the  conflict  tomorrow 
may  bring. 

What,  then,  Is  to  save  America  from  de- 
stroying itself  and  falling  victim  to  the  same 
fate  as  that  of  great  nations  and  civilizations 
of  the  past?  The  answer  to  this  question  lies 
within  the  heart  and  mind  of  each  of  us  as 
.Americans 

The  most  Important  element  In  the  great- 
ness of  this  nation  is  its  people  They  have 
made  it  what  it  is;  we  must  determine  what 
it  will  be  We  must  in  this  hour  of  darkness 
and  in  the  future,  remember  that  the  torch 
of  life  has  been  passed  on  into  our  hands. 
The  burden  of  defending  It  and  the  principles 
in  which  we  believe,  has  now  fallen  tipon  our 
shoulders.  "We  the  people",  under  this  demo- 
cratic government,  must  continue  to  strive 
for  the  highest  goals  of  mankind;  freedom. 
justice,  and  truth.  We  must  accept  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Americanism,  and  we 
mtist  dally  strengthen  our  faith  in  those 
principles  of  liberty  and  equality  for  which 
we  stand.  We  must  strive  to  malnt^aln  eternal 
vigilance  against  those  forces  which  seek  to 
overcome  us.  In  doing  so,  we  will  often  be 
confronted  with  the  greatest  challenges  of 
mankind,  for  freedom  Is  not  easily  won,  nor  is 
It  easllv  maintained.  The  road  Is  bitter,  dark, 
and  weary,  but  the  goal  of  freedom  is  the 
most  priceless  and  cherished  possession  of 
mankind. 

Prom  Lexington  and  Valley  Forge,  down 
the  long  path  of  this  great  nation.  Americana 
have  had  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
they  would  be  so  daring  as  to  set  their  beliefs 
down  and  fight  for  that  freedom.  So  today, 
Is  each  of  us  confronted  with  a  similar  deci- 
sion and  challenge.  That  supreme  decision 
lies  within  the  hands  of  each  of  us,  and  the 
fate  of  a  nation  and  of  a  people  rest  upon  it, 
I  ask  you  to  consider  it  sincerely.  The  torch 
of  life  has  been  passed  into  our  hands,  a  new 
generation  of  Americans,  proud  of  our  an- 
cient heritage.  Can  we  live  up  to  those  words 
of  honor?  Will  we  allow  this  torch  of  life  to 
be  cast  out.  and  let  our  lives  be  darkened 
forever?  or  will  we  raise  It  high  into  the  dark- 
ness, valiantly  defend  It  unto  death,  and 
keep  its  light  of  freedom  and  democracy 
burning  forever? 

A  serious  decision  and  challenge  Indeed; 
but  it  must  be  met;  'What  wlU  your  decUlon 
be? 
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VETERANS'  ASSISTANCE  CENTER  IS 
SUCCESS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PINNSTLVANIA 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr  EILBERG  Mr.  SpefOcer.  In  his 
January  30  message  to  Congress  on  vet- 
erans' affairs.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced that  20  veterans'  assistance  cen- 
ters would  be  esUbllshed  In  key  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  The  Phila- 
delphia center  is  designed  to  better  serve 
the  needs  of  recently  separated  veterans 
b.  the  40-county  eastern  Pennsylvania 
area  and  was  opened  to  the  pmbllc  on 
February  19 

The  veterans'  assistance  center  Is  a 
multlagency.  one-stop  center  to  help  vet- 
erans make  a  smooth  adjustment  to  ci- 
vilian life  Assistance  counselors  from 
the  Veterarvs"  Administration.  US  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Pennsylvania  State 
E^plc^yTnent  Service,  and  the  U  S  Civil 
Service  Commission  staff  the  veterarvs' 
assistance  center  and  In  Philadelphia  Is 
located  in  the  same  building  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Adimnistratlon  Center 

Emphasis  at  the  veterans"  assistance 
center  is  directed  toward  expediting  serv- 
ice on  Veterans'  Administration  bene- 
fits, job  counseling,  and  assistance  At- 
tempts are  made  to  seek  out  educa- 
tionally di.sadvanta»;ed  veterans  and  to 
convince  them  to  continue  their  .school- 
Ini; 

On  March  8  it  was  my  plea.sure  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  ceremonie.s  dedicating  the 
new  Philadelphia  center  at  which  time 
after  a  nbbon-cuttins;  ceremony  I  deliv- 
ered bom»'  remarks  at  the  luncheon 
which  followed 

Because  of  my  interest  and  enthusiasm 
over  this  orocram  I  recently  wrote  to 
S.  v:  Melidosian.  manager  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Veterans'  Administration  Center 
for  a  report  on  what  has  happened  smce 
the  center  opened  It  i.s  my  plea.sure  in- 
deed to  place  m  the  Record  Mr  Me'.l- 
dosian's  report,  which  indicates  just  how- 
successful  the  program  has  been  I  am 
satisfied  that  without  the  assistance  of 
Mr  Melidosian  and  his  very  tine  staff 
that  the  program  would  not  be  nearly  so 
succesvsful  Mr.  Melidosian's  letter  fol- 
lows 

VkTERANS      .^DMINIirRATI'JN     CXNTER 

Philadelphia.  Pa  .  August   1.   1968. 

H'.in      JoSUfA    EILBERG 

Home  of    Repre  seritar::  t'- 
A'ashington.   D  C 

Dear  Mr  Eilberg  .\s  I  promised  in  my 
letter  of  July  24  I  am  supplying  you  with  a 
current  summary  of  Information  on  our 
U  S    Veterans  .Assistance  Program 

Your  keynote  .-idciress  at  the  dedication 
ceremony  on  March  8th  marked  the  formal 
beginning  of  the  t'SV.^C  program  In  Phila- 
delphia. The  Center  actually  opened  for 
service  to  Vietnam  Era  veterans  on  February 
19  Since  that  time  we  have  provided  coun- 
seling and  assistance  to  over  2300  recently 
separated  veterans 

Primary  emphasis  in  the  USVAC  program 
la  locating  the  veteran  who  has  not  com- 
pleted requirements  for  a  high  school  di- 
ploma and  encouraging  him  to  return  to 
school  We  are  attempting  to  convince  the 
veteran  th..t  additional  formal  education 
and  job  training  is  necessary  to  compete 
successfully  In  today's  world. 
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Veterans  who  have  completed  high  achool 
are  welcomed  at  DSVAC  and  given  complete 
benefits  Information  and  counseling  on  edu- 
cation, training  and  employment  However, 
we  do  not  seek  out  the  high  school  gradu- 
ate aa  we  do  the  man  who  haa  dropped  out 
of  9ch(xil 

The  Veterans  AsslsUnce  Center  receives  a 
record  uf  ail  educationally  disadvantaged. 
recently  separated  veterans  in  the  Phila- 
delphia metropolitan  area  As-slstance  coun- 
selors attempt  to  contact  each  veteran  by 
phone  and  urge  him  U)  visit  the  USVAC  for 
a  complete  counseling  Interview  If  the  vet- 
eran '-.innot  be  reached,  a  letter  Is  sent  to 
him  suggesting  a  time  and  date  fL>r  him  to 
vlalt  USVAC  If  both  of  these  methods  fall 
to  get  the  veteran  to  the  office,  a  VA  coun- 
selor visits  the  veteran's  home  and  discusses 
his  VA  benefits  with  him  If  the  veteran  Is 
Interested  In  Job  placement  he  Is  encour- 
aged to  visit  USVAC  to  dlscuiis  job  possl- 
bllltle*  with  either  the  representative  of  the 
US.  Civil  .Service  Commission  or  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Employment  Service  Inter- 
viewer 

M(.re  than  500  educationally  disadvantaged 
veferans  have  been  counseled  and  advised  of 
their  educational  entitlement  and  urged  to 
enroll  In  a  high  school  covirse  to  complete  the 
requirements  fur  a  diploma 

Most  veterans  interested  In  going  to  school 
are  planning  to  begin  their  courses  ;n  the  fall 
semester  USVAC  will  maintain  a  diary  con- 
T'A  and  follow  up  with  each  veteran  to  see 
If  he  actually  enters  school 

Three  hundred  veterans  have  :iled  appli- 
cations for  schooling  or  vocational  training 
Over  250  veterans  have  applied  for  V.\  spon- 
siired  professional  guidance  counseling  to 
help  them  determine  a  vocational  or  educa- 
tional goal 

.Almost  1100  veterans  have  tiled  applica- 
tions for  other  V.\  benefits  such  as;  Compen- 
,<ntion  for  service-cunnected  disabilities;  out- 
patient medical  and  dental  care;  and  Eligi- 
bility Certificates  for  VA  gtiarani«ed  housing. 
Pour  hundred  and  sixty-five  veterans  who 
held  Jobs  prior  to  entering  military  service 
were  counseled  by  a  representative  of  the 
US  Department  of  Labor's  Re-employment 
Rights  Division.  These  men  were  given  advice 
on  their  entitlement  to  pay  rate,  seniority, 
vacation  time,  and  various  Irlnge  benefits 
when  returning  to  their  former  employers 
A  total  of  206  veterans  have  been  placed 
m  Jobs  The  salaries  In  these  positions  range 
from  «1  65  per  hour  to  $3  20  per  hour.  The 
average  starting  salary  for  these  Jobs  was 
*2  36  per  hour 

The  Philadelphia  Post  Office  haa  hired  34 
USVAC  referred  veterans  Eight  of  these  men 
are  mall  handlers  $2  72  per  hour).  The  re- 
maining 26  are  either  clerks  or  carriers 
(  52  92  per  hour  i 

Fourteen  other  federal  agencies  accounted 
for  the  hiring  of  an  additional  54  veterans, 
several  in  positions  at  the  GS-A  and  5  levels 
or  equivalent  blue-collar  jobs. 

The  USVAC  representative  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Employment  Service  has  Ini- 
tiated action  leading  to  the  placement  of 
118  veterans  In  private  industry  and  in  state 
and  local  government  positions. 

Twelve  veterans  were  hired  as  corrections 
officers  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Corrections 
Institute 

Five  veterans  were  hired  (4  as  security 
guards:  one  as  a  gardener!  by  St  Joseph's 
College.  Their  Jobs  entitle  them  to  free  tui- 
tion   while   employed    by    the   college 

Other  veterans  have  been  placed  in  such 
Jobs  as;  truck  driver,  machine  operator,  in- 
ventory controller,  drill  press  operator,  ac- 
counting clerk,  bus  driver,  clerk-typist,  elec- 
tronics assembler,  material  handler,  slock 
control  trainee,  liquor  stork  clerk,  pip>eseiter 
trainee,  baker  trainee,  private  Investigator. 
The  attached  case  histories  may  give  you 
a  better  idea  of  the  service  we  are  providing 
to  the  veteran  as  an  Individual. 
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We  feel  the  USVAC  program  Is  fulfllUne  it« 
early  promise  The  educational  opportuuiMej 
the  job  a.sslstance  and  benefits  counsellni;  ,ire 
providing  further  evidence  to  the  veteran 
that  the  Federal  Government  Is  Interestefl  sn 
his  future 

I  hope  this  information  will  give  \iiu  „ 
clear  enough  picture  of  what  the  U  S  Vet- 
er.uis  As.'-l.'^taiice  Center  has  accomplished 
o\eT  the  pHi.t  five  and  'ine-half  months  I  .ip. 
predate  vour  Interest  In  USV.AC's  progrel^^ 
Sincerely. 

S.  W  Meliix:>sian 

Manarir: 

US.    Veterans'   Administration    Cen-iir 
Case  Hi.stories 

CASE    NO      1 

This  21  year  old  veteran  visited  r>\.\c 
.mU  had  all  VA  benefits  explained  H.-  mcI 
dropped  out  of  high  school  at  the  c!)  i  ; 
ninth  grade  but  his  Army  position  .~-  -.k 
Control  Specialist  (Sgt  E-5).  showed  >Ty 
gixxl  ability  The  veteran  was  jisslsted  ;:  :;;. 
ing  applications  for  .i  possible  compel,  ble 
disability  to  his  left  hand  and  for  dtiital 
treatment  at  a  VA  Outpatient  Clinic 

The  veteran  was  escorted  to  the  ifdtral 
Civil  Service  Commission  representatlw  .it 
USV.\C  The  Civil  Service  Commission  jT;  ,' e- 
ment  specialist  explained  Federal  enipuv- 
ment  possibilities  and  determined  th:iT  the 
veteran  would  be  a  good  candidate  to  '.tke 
the  Junior  Federal  Assistitnt  examlii*  n 
The  application  for  the  examination  ■  be 
given  In  nine  days  was  completed  befor«-  the 
veteran  left  the  office 

The  veter;ui  passed  the  examination  .ind 
was  hired  ijv  the  Defense  Personnel  Siipfiort 
Center  ,us  .i  Computer  Operator,  GS-4.  Three 
days  before  he  began  his  new  Job  the  veterans 
returned  U>  USV.^C  to  file  an  application  f.  r 
.1  high  school  correspondence  course  urlered 
by  La  -Salle  Institute  of  Chicago.  IlUnli... 

CASE  NO.  2 

Tills  25  yo.ir  old  veteran  first  .ippearcM  it 
the  U  S  Veterans  Asslstiince  Center  .--ef  kltig 
education  benefits  and  employment 

Prior  to  .service  the  veterans  had  compli  'tci 
two  vearF  of  college  at  Florida  A  &  M 

Since  his  return  irom  service  the  •. pt<t;ir. 
was  utterly  contti.sed  about  re-entenne  col- 
lege at  Florida  .\  tc  M.  There  had  been 
changes  In  his  family  structure  and  he  ilid 
not  wish  ill  burden  his  parents  for  financial 
.issisumce   while  attending  school 

He  Wivs  made  aware  of  the  VeteraIl^  ;n 
Public  Service  Program  iVIPSi  administered 
by  the  College  Bound  Office  The  vettr.m 
was  interviewed  by  College  Bound  offici.ils 
but   decided  to  seek  other  emplovinent 

Three  weeks  later  he  returned  to  USVAC. 
He  was  escorted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Stnte 
Employment  Representative  for  ud  m  iret- 
tlng  emplovTnent  immediately.  The  Peni.'.l- 
vanla  State  Employment  Service  intervit'.ver 
referred  the  veteran  to  the  Commercial  Pl.is- 
tics  Co  .  2001  W.  Clearfield  St  .  Philadelpliia. 
Pa.,  .as  a  sliipper:  stiutlng  salary  was  $2  00  ^>er 
hour.  When  the  veteran  reported  for  his  :n- 
tervlew  he  so  impressed  company  otfici-i.s, 
that  the  Job  of  shipper  was  forgotten  anti  :ie 
was  hired  Instead  as  an  Inventory  Control- 
mm  at  a  starting  salary  of  $2  60  per  hour 

The  Phytic  Co  official  called  the  Veter.  :-.s 
.Assistance  Center  the  next  morning  to  th;iiik 
U.SV.\C  counselors  for  referring  such  an  out- 
standing worker. 

CASE    NO.    3 

This  21  year  old  veteran  visited  USV.^C 
ijecHUse  of  his  interest  In  employment.  He  :s 
currently  attending  Lincoln  College  ITe- 
paratorv  to  complete  his  remaining  two  ye.irs 
of  high  school  work.  All  VA  beneflta  were 
completely  explained  and  the  veteran  was  re- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission 
representative.  After  learning  of  federal  em- 
plo\-ment  opportunities  the  veteran  ele<:ied 
to  try  for  a  Job  as  a  mall  carrier  with  the 
Philadelphia    Post    Office.    The    Commission 
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placement  specialist  scheduled  the  veteran 
for  the  Post  Office  examination  to  be  given 
the  following  Saturday  morning.  The  veteran 
passed  the  Post  Office  examination  and  was 
hired  as  a  carrier.  He  has  successfully  com- 
pleted his  first  semeeter  at  Lincoln  Prep. 

CASE  NO.  4 

Tills  25-year-old  Army  veteran  visited  US- 
VAC specifically  to  Inquire  about  his  reem- 
ployment rights.  The  veteran  had  been  em- 
pioved  by  a  local  food  company  as  a  commis- 
sary machine  operator  for  four  and  one-half 
viars  prior  to  entering  service.  When  he  en- 
tered the  .Army  he  was  earning  J2.10  per  hour. 
When  the  veteran  was  reinstated  on  June  4 
his  salary  was  set  at  $2.27  per  hour.  The 
veteran  claimed  that  other  commissary  ma- 
chine ojjerators  who  worked  with  him  prior 
to  his  .Army  duty,  and  who  themselves  did 
not  go  into  military  service,  were  now  earning 
$250  per  hour.  After  hearing  the  veteran's 
storv  the  US.  Department  of  Labor  repre- 
sentative initiated  a  letter  to  the  employer 
asking  for  Information  and  records  relating 
to  -he  veteran's  reinstatement.  The  day  after 
the  letter  was  mailed  to  the  employer  the 
veteran  was  Informed  by  his  shop  steward 
that  his  pay  was  being  increased  to  $2.37  per 
hour  Two  weeks  later  the  veteran  again 
contacted  the  DOL  representative  and  told 
liini  he  had  not  received  the  Increase  In  his 
li,.-'  paycheck  and  that  $2.37  per  hour  waa 
still  fifteen  cents  an  hour  below  his  contem- 
pt .-aries  A  phone  call  by  the  DOL  representa- 
tlio  brought  a  promise  by  the  employer  that 
I  he  veteran's  rate  of  pay  would  be  Increased 
to  ^2  50  per  hour  and  made  retroactive  to  the 
ve-eran's  date  of  reinstatement.  The  retroac- 
tive increase  was  received  by  the  veteran  in 
lus  July  20th  paycheck. 

CASE  NO.  5 

This  22-year-old  high  school  graduate  was 
eiuourageti  to  seek  additional  education  or 
tr.i'.nlng  when  he  visited  USVAC.  Tlie  veteran 
is  married  and  has  two  children  so  he  felt 
th.it  his  first  and  primary  objective  was  ob- 
taining employment.  He  is  a  five-year  Navy 
veteran,  having  served  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a 
boilermaker  in  service. 

Tlie  veteran  was  Introduced  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Employment  Representative 
who  found  a  job  opening  at  Yarway  Manufac- 
turing C.impany  i  Steam  Power  and  Equip- 
ment) in  Bluebell.  Pa.,  as  a  laboratory  tech- 
nician boiler  trainee.  The  veteran's  experience 
was  what  Yarway  was  looking  for  and  he 
was  hired  at  $115  per  week  and  began  work 
oi;  March  28.  eight  days  after  separation  from 
service.  The  potential  salary  the  veteran  can 
.u'.tlclpale  alter  two  years  on  the  Job  Is  $150 
.1  v.eek. 

CASE    NO.  6 

This  22-year-oId  veteran  did  not  respond  to 
either  phone  calls  or  a  letter  urging  him  to 
visit  the  USVAC.  A  VA  assistance  counselor 
vliited  the  veteran  at  his  home  and  found 
hini  recuperating  from  a  severe  beating  he 
had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  a  gang  since  re- 
tiirmng  from  his  Marine  Corps  service.  The 
assistance  counselor  helped  the  veteran  pre- 
pare and  file  a  claim  for  Injuries  he  had 
Incurred  while  In  service.  A  claim  form  was 
also  submitted  for  outpatient  dental  treat- 
ment. The  veteran  was  not  In  condition  to 
hold  a  Job  at  this  time  but  was  encouraged 
to  come  to  the  USVAC  and  talk  with  the  em- 
ployment specialists  when  he  was  ready  to 
CO  to  work.  When  the  veteran  did  not  visit 
USV.AC  after  a  reasonable  time  he  was  called 
by  an  assistance  counselor  on  three  different 
occasions  before  visiting  the  office.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  representative  explained 
Job  opportunities  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  helped  the  veteran  prepare  a  Job 
application  for  a  Civil  Service  raUng  as  gen- 
eral worker.  The  veteran  was  encouraged,  by 
everyone  who  spoke  with  him.  to  return  to 
school  after  he  found  employment.  While 
the  veteran's  application  for  general  worker 
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was  pending  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
specialist  referred  the  man  to  Hers  &  Co., 
Inc.,  manufacturers  of  lead  and  lead  alloys. 
This  Job  listing  was  obtained  through  the 
CSC  representative's  working  relationship 
with  the  Philadelphia  Urban  League.  The 
veteran  was  hired  on  July  19  as  a  laborer 
with  Hers  &  Co.  at  $2.61  per  hour.  A  USVAC 
counselor  will  follow  up  with  the  veteran  to 
help  him  enter  high  school  training  this 
September. 


NATIONAL  NEED  FOR  EXPANDED 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  stanch  support  of  the  Voca- 
tiontd  Education  Amendments  of  1968  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  July.  This  bill  contains  many  features 
that  hold  great  importance  for  the  future 
of  vocational  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  shown  a  continuing  interest  in  voca- 
tional education  over  the  years.  The 
Smith-Hughes  Act,  which  was  passed  in 
1917,  the  George-Barden  and  subsequent 
vocational  education  laws  which  con- 
tained important  amendments  passed 
during  the  1940's,  and  the  'Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  are  evidence  of 
this  great  and  abiding  interest.  Through 
legislation,  we  have  sought  to  adapt 
vocational  education  to  the  changes  in 
manpower  demands  of  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding society.  The  first  law\  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act.  was  passed  to  fill  the 
educational  and  manpo-wer  needs  of  our 
Nation  at  a  time  when  we  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  change  from  an  agricultural 
to  an  industrial  nation.  It  reflected  the 
obvious  lack  of  scientifically  trained 
farmers  and  of  expertly  trained  indus- 
trial technicians  in  the  Nation  at  that 
time. 

Later  vocational  education  laws  re- 
flected the  increasing  need  for  office  and 
clerical  help,  for  nurses,  for  nutrition 
and  home  economics  experts,  and  for 
scientific  technicians. 

Our  record  is  one  to  be  proud  of  as  far 
as  legislation  which  has  truly  benefited 
the  Nation  and  helped  it  rise  to  the 
heights  of  industrial,  technological,  and 
scientific  progress  that  we  have  reached 
today. 

In  the  eighth  district  of  Minnesota,  the 
Federal  Government  invested  nearly 
$350,000  last  year  for  vocational  educa- 
tion. 'With  those  funds  we  supported 
courses  in  office  occupations,  trades,  and 
industrial  occupations,  home  economics, 
and  agriculture.  The  State  of  Minnesota 
also  benefited  greatly  from  the  voca- 
tional education  program;  programs  to 
train  young  persons  and  adults  in  health 
occupations  and  for  certain  technical 
careers  were  in  operation  on  a  base  of 
Federal  support  amounting  to  $5,344,159. 
In  the  Nation,  more  than  $255  million 
was  expended  on  vocational  education  in 
the  Nation's  high  schools,  area  vocational 
schools,  junior  colleges,  community  col- 
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leges,  and  in  a  host  of  programs  at  vari- 
ous universities.  These  programs  of  re- 
search and  vocational  education  training 
covered  the  range  of  secondary  through 
postsecondary  level  course  work. 

Yet.  our  society  and  our  Nation  are 
not  stagnant — we  have  not  reached  a 
plateau  where  progress  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible. Technologically,  industrially,  and 
scientifically  we  continue  to  take  great 
steps  forward.  And  each  time  we  take 
such  a  step,  we  develop  new  careers  and 
new  manpower  shortages  that  must  be 
filled. 

The    'Vocational    Education    Amend- 
ments of  1968  contain  proposals  for  pro- 
grams which  will  attempt  to  meet  the 
present  vocational  education  and  train- 
ing   needs    of    cities,    rural    areas,    and 
.suburbs  across  the  Nation.  First  of  all, 
the  new  bill  establishes  the  means  by 
which  State  boards  of  vocational  educa- 
tion  may  be  strengthened   in  order  to 
meet  the  increasingly  complex  adminis- 
trative demands  of  vocational  education 
programs.  Tlie  bill  authorizes  a  perma- 
nent   National    Advisor>'    Council    ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  which  will  ad- 
use  the  Office  of  Education  on  policies 
and  procedures  concerning  State  plans 
for  vocational  education.  The  House  bill 
al.so    authorizes    a    separate    vocational 
education  State  advisory  committee  to 
assist  the  State  board  in  designing  the 
State    plan    for    vocational    education. 
Each  State  and  territory  will,  therefore, 
have  a  committee  of  educators,  business- 
men, and  other  lay  iDersons  who  will  as- 
.sLst  the  State  boards  in  desienins  the 
best  pofisible  vocational  education  pro- 
prams  for  the  needs  of  to\\Tis.  States,  and 
the   countrj-   as   a   whole.   As   a   former 
teacher,   myself.   I   realize   the   value  of 
setting  all  persons  in  a  community  and 
in  a  State  together  to  ad\i.se  each  other 
of     their     particular     educational     and 
trainincr     needs    and     then    to     de.<5ign 
cour.'jes  and  overall  program  objectives 
which  will  fill  those  needs   .As  a  teacher, 
I   know   that   each   school   di.strict,   and 
indeed,  each  .school  within  the  di.strict  is 
only  as  strong  and  as  effective  as  each 
individual     teacher,     parent,    principal, 
bii.sinessman.  school  board  member,  col- 
lege   profe.s.sor.    superintendent,    crafts- 
man,   and    State    board    members    and 
labor  union   members.   In  other  words, 
each  .school  is  only  as  strong  as  the  in- 
dividuals in  a  community  working  to- 
gether to  make  it  strong. 

I  think  that  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  ■with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Council  plus 
a  network  of  State  advisory-  committees 
which  combine  all  the  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  professional  resources  of  the 
various  communities  ■within  a  State  hold 
forth  the  greatest  promise  for  change 
and  progress  in  vocational  education. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  stand  firmly  behind 
the  bill  'H.R.  18366)  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues bring  this  bill  to  conference  in 
September.  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
I  will  strongly  support  swift  passage  and 
implementatloii  of  the  conference  bill.  I 
think  that  all  my  colleagues  should  join 
with  me  in  insisting  that  a  bill,  contain- 
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Ing  provision  of  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1968,  with  far- 
reaching  administrative  Improvements 
and  the  establishment  of  hiffhly  repre- 
sentative advisory  committees,  be  en- 
acted this  session  of  the  90th  Congress 


CLEAN  LAKES 


HON.  HENRY  C.  SCHADEBERG 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  SCHADEBERG  Mr  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Bill  Stkcct.  from  the  Sixth  District  of 
Wisconsin,  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
of  compiling  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
parallel  and  splrallng  problems  of  water 
pollution  and  lake  eutrophlcatlon  and 
the  urgent  need  for  an  Immediate 
counterattack  to  Insure  clean  lakes 

I  wou)d  like  to  share  the  following  re- 
ports with  my  colleagues,  find  I  feel  sure 
they  will  be  of  interest  • 

Clkan  Lakes — I 
I  By  Representative  William  A.  Srviccm) 

(BoiTOKS  NoTT — TTirough  exceaalve  abuse 
of  our  lakes  and  streams.  Americans  may 
Io«e  the  freedom  of  choice  which  so  long 
has  been  theirs—  to  use  the  waterways  as 
recrwitlona!  domestic  agricultural  and  in- 
du.strlal  U^Ax  Representative  William  .^ 
SniGER,  Republican  of  Wisconsin  Is  'he 
author  of  :ejtl.'»latlon  the  riean  Lakes  Act 
to  preserve  this  freedom  The  SUth  District 
Congressman  h.is  written  an  elijht-part  series 
of  articles  deUlUng  the  parallel  and  splral- 
lng problems  of  water  pollution  and  lake 
eutrophlcatlon  and  the  urgent  need  for  an 
Immediate  counterattack  to  Insure  clean 
lakes  I 

For  (fenerations  Americans  have  used  the 
natural  resfnirces  of  this  nation  as  If  they 
were  inexhaustible 

This  applies  no  less  to  water  than  to  our 
forests,  land  and  air 

Cnfortunately.  these  valuable  iflfts  of 
nature  are  being  ab'i.sed  p«:)lluted  and  de- 
stroyed   Thev   are   belnij   exhausted 

There  are  more  than  liXliWO  lakes  In 
.\merlca  Wl.sconsln  is  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance nf  these  !  ikes 

Right  in  the  heart  of  our  own  district  we 
have  Lake  Wlnnebag'v  'he  largest  lake  In 
Wisconsin  Nearbv  Oreen  Lake  Is  the  deepest 
lake  In  the  state  The  chain  of  Lakes  Povgan. 
Wlnneconne  and  Butte  des  Morts  are  among 
the  34  largest  of  the  many  hundreds  of  lakes 
In  Wisconsin 

.And.  of  course  there  is  Lake  Michigan, 
one  of  the  five  Great  Lakes 

A  lake  Is  a  spei-lal  entltv  ;t  has  been  de- 
scrtbe<l  as  a  little  world  within  Itself—* 
mlcroc<wni  within  which  all  the  elemental 
forces  ire  at  work  and  the  play  of  life  sfiieti 
on  In  full  but  on  so  small  a  scale  as  to 
bring    It    easily    within    mental    grasp  • 

.As  a  body  a  Like  is  born,  achieves  maturrv 
and  dies  Scientists  describe  these  processes, 
less  poetically  but  more  technically,  as  pass- 
ing through  oUgotrophlc  eutrophic.  and 
dystrophic  stattes 

In  the  oUgotrophlc  stage,  a  lake  la  nutrient 
poor.  Is  generally  deep,  clear  blue-green  In 
color  and  Is  oxygen  rlcii 

A  eutr<.phlc  t\-pe  Is  nutrient  rich.  Is  more 
shallow  ,ind  green  to  brown  In  color  and  Is 
oxygen  poor  because  of  Its  abundant  plant 
life 

A  dystrophic  lake  la  one  passing  Into  ex- 
tinction. It  13  typically  characterized  as  a 
bog 
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ThU  1.S  a  description  of  an  entirely  natural 
process   which   will  occur  over  eons  of  time 

But  In  recent  times,  lakes  have  aged  pre- 
maturely, eutrophlcatlon  has  been  speeded 
by  a  new  element  In  the  "little  world"  of  the 
lake   The  new  element  Is  man 

The  natural  prx-ess  of  lake  aging  has  been 
altered  and  as  a  result  eutrophlcatlon  has 
become  a  phennmena  with  dally  Impact  upon 
the  lives  of  .Americans 

What  eutrophlcatlon  rpewns  to  the  layman 
Is  that  some  use  of  the  water  Is  lost  to  him  It 
Is  ugly    smelly  and  biologically  Impure 

It  Is  no  longer  u.seful  for  boating,  flshlng, 
swimming,  or  even  pleasant  picnics  by  the 
wayside 

To  some  people  It  means  an  economic  loss 
as  well.  t^>urlst8  don't  visit  a  eutrophlc  lake, 
commercial  fishing  falls  and  navigation  is 
impeded 

This  Is  a  definition  after  the  fact:  the  lake 
has  been  altered  by  pollution,  perhaps  per- 
manentJy 

Clean    Lakes—  1 1 
iBy  Representative  William  .A    Steicjer  i 

We  nave  come  V  realize  that  water  is 
available  in  limited  supply  and  .some  pri- 
ority of  use  may  be  needed  everv  use  of  wa- 
ter limit*  to  >ome  degree  the  additional  uses 
It  can  meet 

With  increased  technology  It  Is  possible 
that  water  '-an  be  reused  indefinitely.  That 
is  not  now  possible 

It  Is  Interesting  'hat  clean  water  Including 
clean  lakes,  has  become  a  national  goal  aa 
defined  bv  legislation  Yet  there  Is  no  legis- 
lative .letinition  of  pollution 

Perhaps  this  Is  an  iiuUcatlon  of  pa-st  ap- 
proaches that  have  been  made  to  the  prob- 
lem When  a  lake  Is  obviously  ugly.  It  Is  ap- 
parent 'hat  something  must  be  done 

But  Tjv.  often  the  slow  progress  toward 
uselessness  goes  unnoticed 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration has  drafted  a  definition  for 
adoption  in  state  water  pollution  control 
acts   It  Is  this 

•Pollution  means  such  contamination,  or 
other  alteration  of  the  physical  chemical  or 
biological  properties  of  anv  water  of  the  state 
including  changes  in  temperature,  taste, 
color,  humidity  or  ixtor  of  the  water  or  such 
discharge  of  anv  liquid,  gaseous,  solid,  radio- 
active or  other  substance  into  any  water  of 
the  state  as  will  or  Is  likely  to  create  a 
nuisance  or  render  such  waters  harmful, 
detrimental,  or  Injurious  to  public  health 
.safety  or  welfare,  or  to  domestic,  commer- 
cial, industrial,  iigrlcultural.  recreational,  or 
other  legitimate  beneficial  uses,  or  to  live- 
stock, wild  animals,  birds,  fish  or  other  aqua- 
tic :ife." 

Easentlally.  all  climatic,  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  tMologlcal  factors  have  an  Influence 
on  the  eutrophlcatlon  process  particularly 
as  they  relate  to  the  distribution,  avail- 
ability, and  utilization  of  the  nutrients  re- 
quired by  the  algae  In  their  metabolism 

We  are  discussing  the  intrusion  of  man 
and  his  .so<-iety  into  the  cycle  of  the  lake  and 
the  effect  this  has  We  know  that  It  speeds 
the  process  of  eutrtiphlcaUon;  but  to  use  that 
•emi  describes  a  very  complex  event 

A  eutrophlc  lake  alreadv  h.os  been  de- 
scribed briefly  .as  a  maturing  lake  rich  In 
plant  life  and  poor  in  oxygen. 

Within  a  25-mlle  radius  of  Oshkosh  Ilea 
20  per  cent  irf  all  the  water  In  Wisconsin. 
Sixteen  per  -ent  of  the  total  acreage  of  the 
6th  district  Is  water 

The  fact  "hut  so  manv  of  Wisconsin's  lakes 
are  shallow  has  helped  to  exaggerate  the 
problem  of  eutrophlcatlon  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about 

Por  exjimple.  Lake  Winnebago  Is  only  21 
feet  deep  at  Its  deepest  point  Other  lakes 
are  a«  shallow  ab  six  feet 

The  Impact  of  nutrient  erulchment  Is 
therefore  greater   and  the  usual  symptoma  of 
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eutrophlcatlon.  such  as  rooted  plants  nd 
algae,  are  much  more  evident. 

Eutrophlcatlon  Is  accelerated  when  nir-i- 
ents  from  farms,  towns,  and  other  actlvliips 
of  man,  drain  into  relatively  shallow  1  ik»s 
These  lakes  can  be  rejuvenated  or  rest'  'p<i 
at  considerable  cost. 

With  more  emphasis  on  research,  these 
ooets  might  be  greatly  reduced,  or  new  tc.  n- 
nology  may  be  developed  to  offset  aging 

Clean   Lakes — III 

iBv  Representative  William  A    .'^tficfr  ' 

Considerable  attention  has  been  direcffi 
at  the  major  .sources  nf  nutrients  in  lakiF 
and  domestic  pollution  is  certainly  amop.e 
them 

.Sewage  treatment  has  become  a  minimum 
expectation  hut  the  v.irlety  of  methods  ■  t 
fluc'uatlon  In  results  shows  that  sewnee 
treatment  can  mean  entirely  different  thii.-s 

There  are  standards  set  forth  In  put  ;!r 
health  terms  but  they  do  not  meet  ■  n 
threat  posed  to  lake  waters  In  term-;  .f 
eutrophlcatlon — the  process  whereby  ;i  ;  ,-;« 
becomes  rich  In  plant  life  and  poor  !n  oxypf^ 

Domestic  waste  is  an  Important,  If  int 
the  major  source,  of  nitrogen  and  ph  ;- 
phorus:  yet  few  standards  have  been  adopted 
to   regulate    these   nutrients 

Phosphorus  in  particular  is  heavv  n 
domestic  waste 

The  leafy  green  garbage  contributes  i  -» 
of  the  total  as  phosphorvLS  Is  ooncentr  •■  ri 
in  green  plants  The  huge  consumptloi  .' 
milk  ;ind  milk  products  by  the  Amen  -i 
public  and  Its  heavy  content  of  phosphor-is 
makes   that    another   Important   contrlbr.'   - 

But  probably  the  biggest  offender  Is  "  c 
detergent  Estimates  vary  but  as  mudi  ~ 
four  billion  pounds  of  synthetic  detercpnt 
are  iLsed  In  the  Nation's  hotL'eholds  M'  st 
nf  this  i-hemlcal  detergent  has  a  phosphor'  s 
base  which  means  that  detergents  contrlbirp 
from  10  percent  to  50  percent  of  the  t  ■•  .1 
phosphorus   i-on*ent   of  domestic  sewage 

.Although  the  detergent  IndiLstry  was  .iMe 
to  adjust  to  the  'oam  problem  by  an  alter- 
native chemical  arrangement  at  present  tt.s 
does  nor  appear  to  be  possible  to  avoid  phas- 
phorus  use 

Tlie  solution  of  course,  would  be  to  em- 
ph.a-slze  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  removal 
methods  A;  present  some  experiment  il 
plants  are  In  operation 

By  present  methods  of  secondary  treat- 
ment however  the  average  removal  of  phos- 
phroiis  Is  probably  about  10  per  cent  Nitro- 
gen removal  is  somewhat  higher,  averaging 
about  .'iO  per  cent. 

Considering  the  very  small  amounts  of 
these  nutrients  required  for  algal  develop- 
ment the  dimension  of  the  problem  of 
domestic  treatment  becomes  clear. 

In  iddltion  to  the  problems  of  treated 
wastes,  there  Is  considerable  debate  on  the 
adrtsablUtv  of  storm-sewer  .sep.aratlon  Tlie 
Issue  Is  that  In  the  event  of  a  heavy  storm. 
the  sewage  drains  are  flooded  and  overflow 
Into  rivers  without  treatment. 

The  debate  centers  on  the  cost  of  separa- 
tion as  compared  with  the  benefits  to  l)e 
derived 

Another  domestic  pollution  issue  particu- 
larly relevant  to  small  fresh  water  lakes  :5 
the  gathering  around  their  shores  of  tourist 
camps,  cabins    and   very  small  communitiPF 

The  standards  of  acceptable  septic  tanks 
are  often  not  met  by  these  builders.  In  addi- 
tion, a  considerable  portion  of  the  soli  In  this 
country  Is  simply  not  suitable  to  this  method 
of  disposal 

At  present,  however,  there  are  few  eco- 
nomical alternatives  to  septic  tanks. 

Related  to  domestic  polluUon  Is  watercraft 
wastes 

The  lakes  of  the  Great  Lakes  system  are 
used  extensively  by  commercial  watercraft. 
But  the  problem  also  extends  to  small  lakes 
in  'he  form  of  eight  million  recreational 
craft  In  use  today. 
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Onlv  29  states  currently  regulate  water- 
^,ra!t  in  any  way.  and  these  laws  usually 
ipplv  only  to  recreational  craft. 

Watercraft  waste,  discharged  directly  Into 

•  >,e  water  system,  must  be  controlled  because 
i  (Scapes  any  measures  of  treatment. 

Clean  Lakes-  IV 
,  Hv  Representative  William  A.  Steiger) 
The   total    portion   of    lake   pollution   at- 
tributable  to   industrial   sources  Is  difficult 
•o  isiiinate. 

llip  industrial  contribution  varies  reglon- 
allv    but  where  Industry  Is  heavily  concen- 

•  rau-cl.  It  must  be  considered  a  major  source 
o'    I  variety  of  pollution  problems. 

Many  of  the  inorganic  pollutants  originate 
;n  iiKlustrlal  operations.  Organic  wastes  often 
orlcmate  from  processing  plants— typical  are 
p,,pcr  mills,  potato  processors,  milk  corn- 
pan  es.  or  meat  packers. 

Atiother  result  of  some  Industrial  opera- 
tion- Is  the  temperature  change  of  the 
w;it'T-    thermal  pollution. 

Ii  ilustrlal  waste  management  practices 
f  .m   >e  divided  Into  four  categories. 

K  a  littles  may  modify  manufacturing  pro- 
oed  res  to  alter  or  decrease  In  some  way  the 
iKh,  .Mng  effect  of  plant  discharges, 

Tlie  second  category  Is  provided  by  some 
nliuits  to  reduce  waste  discharges  with  treat- 
•iier.t  internally  before  the  effluent  Is  released 
:o  -.'le  municipal  plant  or  into  a  stream  or 
ottuT  surface  water. 

Tl.e  third  possibility  is  to  run  the  effluent 
through  the  city  sewage  system  and  the 
iiiui.clpal  treatment  plant 

T'  e  final  alternative  Is  the  release  of  the 
viru~-os  directly  into  the  waters. 

This  last  case  Is.  of  course,  most  objection- 
able and  results  In  great  damage.  However, 
the  ame  Inadequacies  which  apply  to  treat- 
rr.en-  facilities  for  domestic  sewage  apply 
when  this  treatment  Is  extended  to  industrial 
waste, 

Tlie  special  nature  of  some  Industrial 
wastes  constitutes  a  particular  danger  in 
terns  of  the  fish  population.  More  than  twice 
as  iivinj  fish  are  reported  killed  annually  due 
to  ::dustrlal  waste  than  to  the  domestic 
wa,s''^  and  agricultural  operations  combined. 
The  ihemlcals  involved  have  not  yet  been 
sub''^ct  to  control  by  techniques  currently 
.ivaiiible  which  could  reduce  or  eliminate 
such  destruction  of  aquatic  life. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  no  more  difficult 
ques'loii  faces  the  researcher  than  the  exact 
conTibutlon  of  agricultural  runoff  to  pollu- 
tion and  lake  eutrophlcatlon. 

The  rate  of  surface  runoff  itself  depends 
upon  many  factors  including  soil  texture, 
slope,  moisture  content,  cover  and  other 
thli.es  which  affect  infiltration  Into  a  soil. 
But  one  of  the  most  Important  factors  is  the 
physical  character  of  the  soil  surface. 

The  rate  of  infiltration  and  subsequent 
evaporation  vary  principally  depending  upon 
the  'vpe  of  land  cover, 

Nfrogen  and  phosphorus,  the  nutrients  of 
priivi.iry  concern,  are  carried  by  surface  run- 
off ,nd  by  percolated  water  in  the  ground 
wa-or  Tlie  contribution  of  nitrogen  and 
phi  <-phorus  from  various  sources  also  varies 
con-^iderably 

Orcanlc  matter  decomposition,  animal 
manure.  legums  and  commercial  fertilizer 
conTibute  nitrogen  in  approximately  that 
order.  Tlie  rank  of  contribution  of  phos- 
phorus is  manure,  commercial  fertilizer,  and 
oreanic  matter  decomposition. 

These  are  findings  of  a  study  conducted  in 
Wisconsin  which  might  not  apply  in  other 
areas  In  as  much  as  the  computations  de- 
pend BO  much  upon  the  regional  variables. 

I-  should  be  emphasized  that  the  total  im- 
pact of  agricultural  pollution  varies  and  is 
generally  not  as  great  as  other  sources.  This 
Is  encouraging  because  agricultural  pollu- 
tion Is  difficult  to  control.  Holding  ponds  and 
lagoons  are  suggested  for  treatment,  but 
there  use  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  as 
economically  or  technically  feasible. 
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CliAN   Lakes^V 

(By  Representative  William  A.  Steigeb) 

Efforts  to  control  eutrophlcatlon  have  had 

a  slow  start  compared  to  the  rate  at  which 

pollution  18  flowing  Into  America's  streams 

and  lakes. 

In  part,  the  explanation  lies  In  the  fact 
that  eutrophlcatlon  has  only  been  recognized 
as  critical  In  relatively  recent  times— at 
least  within  the  last  quarter  century. 

And  research  to  Identify  causes  or  to  treat 
them  la  costly. 

Even  federal  allocations  were  slow  with  the 
first  comprehensive  water  pollution  research 
and  development  programs  approved  in  1956 
with  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  that  pollution  control  Is  possible. 
But  it  Is  equally  true  that  currently  we 
are  building — often  with  the  aid  of  federal 
subsidies — sewage  treatment  plants  which, 
technically  speaking,  could  have  been  built 
In  1936  or  perhaps  in  1906. 

This  means  two  things:  One.  we  are  not 
applying  past  developments  made  in  the 
laboratory,  and  two,  we  are  continuing  to 
make  investments  which,  in  the  long  run. 
may  not  be  economical. 

The  Department  of  Interior  has  estimated 
that  capital  outlays  of  $122.4  million  would 
have  to  be  made  In  Wisconsin  ovc  the  five 
year  period  of  1969-73  to  obtain  adequate 
municipal  waste  treatment  in  the  state 

Of  the  $122.4  million  figure.  $47  miliion 
would  go  for  upgrading  of  facilities.  $3.5 
million  for  constructing  facilities  for  wastes 
now  going  untreated.  S42  million  to  take  Into 
consideration  the  Increases  in  urban  popula- 
tions, and  $29.9  million  for  depreciation. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
this  year,  Wisconsin  has  2.804.000  per.sons  in 
its  total  urban  population.  Of  that  figure. 
2.049,000  have  adequate  treatment  lacilUies 
and  689,000  have  less  than  adequate  treat- 
ment facilities. 

There  are  66.000  per.'ons  in  the  state's  total 
urban  population  with  no  treatment  facili- 
ties. This  means  that  26  9  per  cent  of  Wis- 
consin'^ total  urban  population  now  has  less 
thaii  adequate  or  no  treatment  facilities. 

But,  without  the  proper  research  and 
demonstration  for  control  of  pollution  m 
lakes.  Wisconsin  could  very  well  wind  up  not 
having  a  proper  job  done  by  1973  even 
though  $122.4  million  might  be  spent  to  ob- 
tain adequate  municipal  waste  treatment  for 
the  state. 

This  Is  the  Importance  of  the  Clean  Lakes 
Act — to  move  ahead  on  sufficiently  funded 
research  and  demonstration  programs.  The 
cost  in  fiscal  1969  would  be  $5  million.  Al- 
though some  pollution  control  is  now  avail- 
able, it  is  not  always  the  most  economical 
control  when  It  is  transferred  to  the  munici- 
pal plant  from  the  laboratory. 


Clean    Lakes — VI 
(By  Representative  W^illiam  A,  Steicer) 

To  this  point,  emphasis  on  clean  lakes  has 
been  upon  federal  legislation,  programs  and 
authorizations 

Equally  ImporUnt.  however.  Is  the  realiza- 
tion that  state  and  local  governments  In  a 
variety  of  inter-governmental  combination 
among  themselves  and  with  federal  agencies 
are  engaged  in  the  fight  to  preserve  water 
resources. 

A  logical  place  to  begin  a  description  of 
these  activities  Is  one  level  of  cooperative 
action:  State  Water  Quality  Standards. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  standards  through  state 
action,  or  failing  state  action,  to  be  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior.  Standards  adopted 
by  states  also  require  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  theory  behind  standards  is  that  water 
has  many  usee;  its  minimum  quality  may 
vary  with  choices  among  alternative  uses. 
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The  act  specifically  recognizes  the  "use 
and  value  for  public  water  supplies,  propaga- 
tion of  fi-sh  and  wildlife,  recreational  pur- 
poses, agricultural,  industrial  and  other 
legitimate  uses," 

Uses  are  to  be  the  most  "appropriate"  and 
to  give  consideration  to  economics  a-s  well  as 
esthetics,  and  the  social  as  well  us  the  com- 
mercial use 

Standards  are  envisioned  as  more  than 
maintaining  the  status  quo;  "there  ought  to 
be  constant  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  water  supply.  It  being  recognized  that 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  water 
makes  it  available  for  more  u.ses." 

Standards  are  two  things  at  once;  they 
must  recognize  reality  but  they  also  must  be 
future  oriented  goals  This  helps  to  explain 
some  requirements  which  otherwise  are 
confusing. 

Por  example,  the  federal  guidelines  say 
that  'in  no  case  will  .-standards  providing  for 
less  than  existing  water  quality  be  accept- 
able." This  seems  worthy  on  the  face,  but  it 
mav  not  really  be  practical 

Water  iises  may  change  completely  due  to 
jxipulation  movements,  industrial  growth  or 
other  factors  and  as  use  changes,  quality  will, 
in  fact,  be  affected 

At  another  point,  the  federal  guidelines  re- 
quire that  no  standard  allow  "wastes  ame- 
nable to  treatment  or  control  to  be  discharged 
into  any  interstate  water  without  treatment 
or  control  regardless  of  the  water  quality 
criteria  and  water  use  or  uses  adopted."  Fur- 
thermore, the  treatment  must  be  "the  best 
practicable  treatment" 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  this  criteria 
is  unmet. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Conference  of  State 
Sanitary  Engineers  that  in  1965.  there  were 
1.694  communities  across  the  country  dis- 
charging untreated  or  ini<dequately  treated 
wastes.  Even  minimum  treatment  Is  not  pro- 
vided everywhere  much  less  is  the  best  treat- 
ment available. 

Surveillance  and  enf.-rcement  are  major 
requirements  if  the  Water  Quality  Act  is  to 
approach  any  high  degree  of  effectiveness. 
This  will  be  a  significant  drawback  in  many 
stiUes  even  when  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
IS  provided  as  authorized  in  the  ;>ct. 
Cost  is  the  stumbling  .stone 
First  priority  has  been  put  upon  construc- 
tion and  research:  a  water  pollution  police 
force  ranks  relatively  low  Standards  will  not 
be  an  immediate  cure-all  to  pollution  for 
these  and  many  other  operational  reasons 

Clean  Lakes-  VII 

(By  Representative  William  A.  Steicer) 

Wisconsin  is  a  state  abundantly  provided 
with  lakes  and  streams  as  well  a.s  people  who 
are  industrialists,  farmers  and  outdoor 
enthusiasts. 

Accepting  responsibility  for  the  protection 
of  water  quality,  Wisconsin,  like  many  other 
states,  began  soon  after  statehood  to  legis- 
late for  clean  water. 

But  bv  1965.  a  former  commissioner  of  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Comml.ssion  de- 
scribed the  situation  in  the  state  ":is  a  good 
example  of  administrative  confusion,  con- 
flicting authority  and  lack  of  direction" 

At  least  12  agencies  had  st.affs  which  were 
involved  in  the  water  problem.  Activities 
overlapped  In  at  least  14  categories  such  as 
long-range  planning  function,  groundwater 
survey,  enforcement  of  quality  laws,  basic 
research,  responsibility  for  water  purity,  irri- 
gation and  flood  control. 

Confusion,  duplication  and  waste  typify 
many  states  were  a  multitude  of  agencies  are 
engaged  in  water  problems. 

But  Wisconsin  has  taken  important  steps 
forward  from  this  chaos. 

A  Department  of  Resource  Development 
was  created  in  1965  under  Gov.  Warren  P. 
Knowles  which  coordinatt^l  water  resource 
development   under  one   roof.  This  depart- 
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ment  la  now  a  dlvlBlon  In  the  new  Natural 
R«»ource«  Depar'.mpnt  which  cli"velr.pe<l  from 
exf^iitlve  brunch  coasoUdatlon  in   1967 

The  iuthcn'y  ({iven  '.o  '.he  Division  la  com- 
prehensive Inclifterl  .1  a  directive  to  formu- 
late a  plan  for  d  :..ng-rHnge  program  which 
would  guarantee  the  future  quality  of  water 
In  the  state. 

The  concept  of  Wiiter  qu-tUty  <it*ndarrl»  fur 
Intra-state  water  '.»  included  \n  the  dele«?a- 
tum  of  authority  which  I.h  nearly  p.ir.^Uel 
to  the  feder.-il  legislation  The  public  inter- 
est Is  emphaalied  throughout  the  delega- 
tion 

The  Dlvi.slon  m.iy  Issue  orders  to  control 
specific  sources  of  pK)l!utlon  even  to  the  ex- 
tent th.it  It  may  designate  changes  In  op- 
eration, and  If  necessary  alterations  or  ex- 
ten.tlon.s  " 

Orders  may  be  proeecuted  by  the  attorney 
general  and  offenders  deemed  a  public 
nuisance  or  the  Dlvl3lon  mav  take  irtlon  and 
charge  the  •■ist  to  t.h«  orTender 

This  can  reduce  unnecessary  delay  With- 
in the  past  year,  all  across  the  state,  the 
Division  stepped  up  the  issuance  of  and 
compliance  with  pollution  abatement  orders 

A  program  .f  st.tte  isalst.ince  la  .ivithorlzed 
to  tlnanclally  promote  local  con.s'ructhjn  of 
pollution  prevention  and  abatement  facil- 
ities The  Division  reviews  applications  to 
Jud(<e  that  they  meet  the  cnteria  and  eswb- 
Ushes  prlor'.ty  .imoni?  applications 

Liberal  deprecuititin  and  tax  wrlte-otT  pro- 
visions allow  the  Division  to  offer  real  In- 
centives to  industrial  cix)p>eratlon  in  the  con- 
trol of  pollution 

Zoning  provisions  are  designed  to  provide 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  local 
governmental  zoning  authorities,  but  if  ordi- 
nances are   not  adopted,   the  state  may  act. 

At  least  a  limited  research  proyram  is  au- 
thorized to  find  new  methods  of  pollution 
control  using  the  state  facilities  and  under 
stale  programs  with  other  units  The  state 
program  Is  designed  to  roordlnate  the  re- 
search activities  and  make  new  findings  :ind 
techniques  more  readily  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

Wisconsin  has  begun  what  every  stale 
should  do--  mount  a  coordinated  attack  on 
water  pollution. 


Cleam  Lakes— vni 
(By  Representative  Wilmam  .\  Sitiger) 

Dr  William  E  Sloey  of  the  Department  of 
Biology  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Unlverslty- 
Osiikosh  says  Lake  Winnebago  and  its  as- 
sociated uprlver  lakes  represents  one  of  the 
largest  shallow  "hypereutrophlc"  pools  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

When  I  held  Informal  hearings  earlier  this 
year  at  Neenah  on  my  Clean  Lakes  Act.  he 
said  such  lakes  are  common  throughout  the 
mid-reglon  of  our  country 

Frequently  these  lakes  appear  as  reservoirs 
near  our  larger  cities,  and  because  of  their 
accessibility,  they  are  of  major  economic  and 
recreational  value. 

Yet,  Dr  Sloey  tells  us,  these  Lakes  remain 
unstudied  from  a  Umnologlcal  standpoint 
In  Comparison  to  the  deeper  lakes  .such  as 
Lake  Mendota  at  Madison 

.\3  the  term  hypereutrophlc  denotes,  such 
lake  are  extremely  fertile  and  contain  quan- 
tities of  decaying  organic  materials  as  well 
43  livin^}  organlsma  at  every  level  of  the 
trophic  scale  fir  in  excess  of  that  present  in 
the  more  studied  lake  types. 

Dr  Sloey  says  it  is  apparent  that  little  Is 
known  concerning  the  rates  and  changes  in 
rates  of  nutriuoii,  aging  and  sedimentation 
of  shallow,  highly  fertile  lakes. 

Coat  benefit  analysis  has  had  only  limited 
application  to  government  financed  projects, 
especially  those  which  are  involved  In  the 
public  Interest 

Traditionally,  the  objective  of  cost  benefit 
anaylsls  has  been  to  measure  economic  etfl- 
clency  But  many  government  prtigrams  In- 
volve other  factors. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Thus.  ooat-beneHt  analysis  may  be  largely 
Irrelevant  as  it  is  now  applied  But  that 
need   not   persist 

It  remains  simply  U)  develop  the  mean.^ 
to  specify  the  goals  of  a  program  and  then 
measure  the  .locompllshments  against  the 
cost 

The  p<'>lltlcal  process  Is  also  involved  In 
this  operation  and  no  must  be  considered  as 
an  Input  Into  th»»  system 

The  intricacies  of  welfare  co«t-beneflt 
analysis  need  not  be  f\illy  explored  here  but 
they  should  be  pursued  to  give  meaning  to 
the  claims  of  those  who  argue  that  It  Is 
going  to  be  more  costiv  to  neglect  our  water 
resources  than  to  save  them 

.Alternative  n\itrtent  remov.il  and  treat- 
ment facilities  should  also  come  under  this 
kind  of  analysis  before  .iny  profirrams  are 
Initiated  Complete  studies  of  the  impact  of 
various  arrangements  of  intergovernmental 
activities  in  the  water  resource  field  would 
also    contribute    to    the   analysl.s 

.Mteiitlon  must  t)e  given  to  economic  and 
political  itspects  >f  water  resource  manage- 
ment because  they  are  fundiimental  to  suc- 
cessful scientific  pn>grams  conducted  In  the 
public  interest 

Research  needs  .ind  the  way.";  to  meet  them 
must  be  .onslderwl  with  .ill  levels  of  govern- 
ment working  in  cooperation  In  fact.  It 
spem-s  desirable  to  encourage  inter-level  co- 
npemtlon  to  take  .ulvantage  of  tlie  charac- 
teristics of  various  participating  bixlles 
which  make  them  tiniquely  suited  to  dfal 
with  special  needs  such  .\.s  the  hvpereu- 
trophlc  '  pools  describing  I.ake  Winnebago 
and    its    ussoclated    uprlver   lakes 

P.irt  of  the  need  for  iiureased  research 
must  be  met  by  the  designation  of  funds  for 
lake  eutrophication  by  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  .Act 

Although  the  PWPCA  currently  does  carry 
ovit  research  in  the  area  of  eutrophication.  it 
Is   Inadequate  to  meet   the  needs 

The  f.\cllltles  and  .issets  at  the  st^it^-  and 
local  governments,  as  well  as  in  the  many 
Interstate  river  ba&ln  compacts,  are  inade- 
quate to  carry  out  this  type  of  research 
activity 

HR  13312.  my  Clean  Uikes  Act,  Is  a  hill 
designed  to  f(x;u8  attention  .uid  direct  funds 
tow;Lrd  a  prtigram  of  research  iviid  demon- 
str.itlon   In    lake   eutrophication 

This  step.  tAken  in  concert  with  the  many 
other  atlvances  through  public  ivnd  private 
Interest  ,inrt  concern  about  water  pollution 
could  bring  control  through  research  closer 
to  achievement. 

It  win  help  to  answer  In  the  negative  the 
question,  will  we  lose  our  freedom  of  .-holce 
In  water  use' 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


REGLSTEK  MATCHES  ' 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

It    y.  ■  iK:m 
IN  THE  HOU.'^K  OK  HKPFiK.-KNTATIVES 

Wrdnesdav.  .lulu  10.  1968 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker,  the  Talla- 
ha.vsee  Dfnit>crat  rect-mly  carried  m  its 
"Letters  to  the  Editor"  column  a  .suR- 
geslion  which  makes  intere.stirm  readini;. 
If  the  power.s  that  be  are  determined  to 
register  suns,  they  should  not  entirely 
disregard  this  letter 

Register  Matoies? 

QtriNCY. 

I  think  all  matches  should  be  registered 
Evervone  knows  that  arson,  tire  bombs,  etc 
are  caused  bv  mutches  and  not  by  those  who 
strike  them  Registration  of  matches  would 
.ibsolutely  ?.top  all  such  violent  crimes  Ptir- 
ther.  I'm  sure  all  honest  and  law-abiding 
citizens  will  want  to  turn  In  their  m  itciies 
to  the  government  and  lequlsltlon  one  when 


they  can  prove  a  legitimate  need  for  it  o; 
course  it  would  only  be  rea.sonable  t'  .  x- 
pect  such  a  requisition  to  be  accompii'ied 
by  .1  promise  to  return  the  burned  mat  :  •. 
the  government  together  with  a  sworn  '  itc- 
nient  by  two  honorable  witnesses  ihal  the 
match  was  used  according  to  law  Fiilitii; 
this,  the  only  thing  that  I  can  see  left  for 
the  government  to  do  Is  confiscate  nw 
matches. 

MrrcHELL  N    Dffw. 

If  matches  are  reci.'^tered.  the  Govt-n.- 
ment  can  also  .^tnke  a  blow  for  he.ilth 
by  refusine  [wrmits  for  matches  to  light 
cigarettes 


HIGHER  EDICATION  COST  T.\X 
CREDIT 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\  ES 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  would  amend  the  In- 
t*»mal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  i:Ilow 
a  credit  against  income  tax  to  individuals 
for  certain  expenses  incurred  in  provid- 
ing higher  education.  The  bill  provides 
an  income  tax  credit  on  the  first  ?1  :')00 
of  tuition,  fees,  books,  and  applies  to 
anyone  who  pays  these  expenses  lor  a 
.student  at  an  institution  of  higher  U  ain- 
inK. 

The  number  of  .students  in  our  (ol- 
leges  and  universities  is  at  an  all-'inie 
high  In  19S.5  there  were  2.260.000  coUone 
students  workinc  toward  degree.^  To- 
day there  are  almost  7  million  and  by 
1975  there  will  be  almost  9  million.  Mean- 
while coUese  costs  continue  to  mount. 
In  195.-1  the  annual  tuition  cost  per  -tu- 
dent  was  SI 39  at  public  institutions  .md 
$438  at  imblic  coUeces  By  1965  'iiese 
tlt'ures  liad  n.sen  to  S200  and  .?aK'  :e- 
spectnely  Similarly  the  total  cost  ;ier 
student  is  nsin«  The  total  cost  per 
student  m  a  public  college  in  1965  wa.s 
SI. 560  per  year,  in  a  private  school  it 
was  S2.370,  By  1970  the  total  cost  will 
be  .S1.840  and  $2,780. 

As  more  and  more  .students  enter  rol- 
lege  and  vocational  and  technical  schools 
more  and  more  middle-  and  lower-in- 
come families  are  tryinK  to  .send  their 
children  on  for  higher  education.  A  tain- 
ily  can  expect  to  .spend  almost  $10,000 
to  educate  one  of  their  children  over  ii  4- 
year  college  career.  In  the  United  St.ites 
there  are  34,500.000  families  with  an  :;> 
come  under  SIO.OOO.  For  such  a  family. 
-sendinK  their  children  to  college  can 
mean  a  financial  crisis  if  they  arc  .send- 
ing more  than  one  student  throui:h 
school  during  the  year.  Half  or  more  of 
the  family's  income  may  ijo  to  their  chil- 
dren's education.  The  amount  of  the  tax 
credit  declines  on  incomes  over  S15.000 
and  the  credit  would  not  be  paid  to  fam- 
ilies earning  over  $20,000.  who  can  better 
afford  these  costs.  At  least  three-fourths 
of  the  tax  credit  aid  would  go  to  families 
whose  income  is  less  than  $10,000  a  year. 

This  proposal  Is  for  the  average  family 
in  America.  It  is  for  the  people  who  con- 
stitute the  backbone  of  America — the 
blue-collar  workers,  the  white-col'.ar 
workers,  the  wage  earners,  and  .salaried 
persons  of  the  lower-  and  middle-income 
group  who  are  struggling  to  pay  their 


bills  buy  their  homes,  and  educate  their 
children.  Tliey  work  hard  for  their  wages 
or  salary— and  it  is  all  taxable. 

Our  income  tax  is  a  graduated  tax. 
It  IS  based  on  ability  to  pay.  If  they  pay 
a  $1  000  medical  bUl.  they  get  some  tax 
relief  If  a  tornado  or  flood  causes  them 
$1  000  of  damage,  they  get  tax  relief.  But 
■f  they  pay  $2,000  a  year  for  4  years  to 
send  'heir  sons  and  daughters  to  college, 
\hr-  bear  that  burden  with  no  help  from 
our  tax  laws. 

Tiie  time  has  come  to  recognize  that 
the.se  Americans  are  entitled  to  relief. 
When  Ihev  pay  large  sums  to  provide 
themselves  or  their  children  with  a  col- 
lege education,  they  are  spending  money 
in  the  national  interest  and  it  is  entirely 
fair  equitable,  and  appropriate  for  the 
Nation  to  ca.se  their  burden  through  the 
tax  laws.      ^^^^^^^^__ 

THF    IMPROVED    ORDER   OF   RED 
MKN:  PRESERVERS  OF  HISTORY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  traditions 
and  customs  have  a  way  of  being  rele- 
gated to  the  backroom  in  these  days  of 
:a;>ici  ehansje.  It  is  necessary  fo  reflect 
and  i^ive  recognition  to  those  groups 
which  take  pride  in  preserving  our  na- 
tional heritage. 

As  the  original  sponsor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1248  in  the  89th  Congress,  I 
.im  .main  offering  a  House  joint  resolu- 
tion Ahich  would  designate  the  week  of 
December  16  in  each  year  as  'National 
Impioved  Order  of  Red  Men  'Week" 
thr('U2hout  our  land. 

Tins  special  week  would  note  the  his- 
toric contribution  of  the  Red  Men,  an 
orpanization  of  some  400,000  members, 
and  the  role  of  its  members  in  advancing 
patriotism  and  American  democracy. 

BEGI.NNI.NCS  IN  BOSTON  HARBOR 


December  16  is  a  significant  date  in 
.■\mfrican  history-  and  it  is  a  fitting  one 
to  honor  the  Red  Men.  On  that  day  in 
1773.  a  band  of  bold  patriots  disguised 
ihem.selves  as  Indians,  boarded  British 
ships  in  Boston  Harbor  and  dumped 
cargoes  of  tea  overboard.  The  Boston 
Tea  Party  was  one  of  the  principal 
events  which  led  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  band  of  patriots  who  assumed 
Indian  identity  for  the  "tea  party" 
were  the  founders  of  the  order  that  later 
became  known  as  the  Improved  Order 
of  P.td  Men.  They  first  began  meeting  in 
the  Boston  area  to  rebel  against  the 
curse  of  taxation  without  representation. 

This  was  early  in  1765.  Their  gather- 
incs  were  in  the  back  rooms  of  inns,  in 
barns,  and  in  the  forests.  Later  on,  some 
of  the  very  men  who  were  the  fotmders 
of  'his  patriotic  fraternity  added  their 
signatures  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

CONGRESSIONAL    CHARTER 

The  actual  name.  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men.  first  was  used  by  Tribe  No.  1  of 
Baltimore,  Md.  The  Maryland  State  Leg- 
islature granted  its  charter  on  March  14, 
1835. 


Today,  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men  operates  under  a  charter  granted 
by  special  act  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  approved  the  act  of  April  17. 
1906.  He  later  became  one  of  several 
American  Presidents  to  join  the  order. 

Other  members  include  U.S.  Senators, 
Congressmen,  Governors,  judges,  i..em- 
bers  of  the  Armed  Forces,  bankers,  law- 
yers, clergymen,  mechanics,  clerks,  sales- 
men, laborers — in  fact  all  classes  of  self- 
supporting  and  respectable  citizens. 

The  order,  by  adoption  of  unique  figures 
of  speech,  nomenclature,  and  rituals, 
serves  as  a  permanent  repository  for 
Indian  legends  and  custom.s  Mr 
Sp>eaker,  the  Improved  Order  of  Red 
Men  is  effectively  serving  our  Nation. 

We  can  all  profit  from  the  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  that  which  has  gone 
before  us.  Our  American  history  holds 
much  that  can  be  of  use  and  inspiration 
to  us  in  this  complex  and  troubled  age. 

The  story  of  the  earliest  days  of  our 
Nation  is  found  in  the  speech,  the  cere- 
mony, and  the  life  of  the  American  In- 
dian. Our  living  history  is  told  in  the  ex- 
ploits of  daring  men  and  women  who  saw 
fit  to  make  this  Nation  free. 

A   TRIBUTE  AT   ARLINGTON 

My  good  friend.  Theodore  Schoon- 
maker,  Jr.,  of  Rochester  Tribe  579,  told 
me  that  last  October  the  Improved  Or- 
der of  Red  Men  placed  a  w  reath  on  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery. 

My  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Henry  Smith,  participated  in  this  som- 
ber occasion.  He,  like  myself,  has  high 
praise  for  the  patriotic  motives  of  the 
Red  Men.  Seven  members  of  the  Roch- 
ester zone  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

The  preamble  of  the  Red  Men's  con- 
stitution is  worth  quoting  here: 

We.  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
members  of  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men, 
in  Great  Council  assembled,  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  free  frovernment.  to 
Instill  into  the  hearts  of  our  members  a 
higher  love  and  holier  veneration  lor  the 
Flag  of  our  country,  to  Inspire  a  greater  love 
for  our  country,  to  advocate  :ind  exemplify 
the  dignity  of  man,  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
fraternal  and  brotherly  love,  to  care  for  the 
sick  members  and  to  provide  lor  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  our  deceased  members,  hum- 
bly invoking  Divine  guidance  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitu- 
tion and  General  Laws  for  the  government  of 
this  Order. 
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It  is  fitting  that  we  constantly  remind 
ourselves  of  our  heritage  to  prevent  the 
past  from  gradually  fading  into  a  vague 
memory  found  only  on  the  written  pages 
of  history  books. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
week  of  December  16  be  designated  as 
National  Imijroved  Order  of  Red  Men 
Week. 


ESCH     PROPOSES     FLOODING     AND 
POLLUTION  CONTROL 


NEW    STRUCTURE    IN    ROCHESTER 

The  Red  Men  are  an  active  and  vibrant 
organization  operating  to  keep  patriotic 
ideals  and  institutions  before  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  believe  that  passage  of  this 
resolution  will  be  an  altogether  proper 
tribute  to  this  worthy  organization,  rep- 
resented in  my  36th  New  York  Congres- 
sional District  by  3.000  Red  Men  in  the 
tribes  of  Wahbe,  Wahoo,  Tecumseh, 
Nonon,  Ontario,  and  Rochester  in  Wayne 
and  Monroe  counties. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  on  Jime  22 
a  new  Red  Men  building  was  dedicated 
at  1001  Lexington  Ave.,  in  Rochester.  I 
was  pleased  to  attend  the  dedication,  and 
to  arrange  for  a  speaker  from  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  who,  himself,  was  an 
Onondaga  Indian — a  tribe  of  the  Iro- 
quois Nations  of  the  western  New  York 
area. 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  always  been 
quick  to  react  to  major  natural  disas- 
ters, floods,  hurricanes,  tornadoes,  and 
earthquakes.  We  have  been  willing  to 
provide  extensive  assistance  to  great 
numbers  of  persons  left  homeless  and 
jobless  because  of  such  disasters.  Our 
record  in  disasters  of  this  type  is  excel- 
lent and  one  of  which  we  can  be  justly 
proud. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  not 
given  close  attention  to  the  jiroblems 
caused  by  small  disasters,  especially  the 
comparatively  minor  floods  which  affect 
only  a  few  people  at  any  one  given  time. 
Yet,  throughout  the  Nation  each  year 
there  are  several  hundred  such  floods 
which  cause  many  millions  of  dollars  of 
damage.  I  believe  it  is  now  time  that  we 
give  our  attention  to  this  problem  and 
work  for  a  solution  which  involves  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  forces  working  in 
close  coordination. 

Southeastern  Michiean,  this  June,  ex- 
perienced  its   worst   flooding   in   many 
years.  Though  the  flood  was  classified  as 
a  "minor  disaster,"  the  damage  was  ex- 
tensive and  costly,  to  Government  and 
private  individuals  alike.  The  city  of  Ann 
Arbor,  for  example,  suffered  damages  of 
$350,000    to   public    property,    including 
the    city    dam    and    sewage    treatment 
plant.  Additionally,  37  families  suffered 
flood  damage  amounting  to  over  $45,000 
on    their   homes   and    three   apartment 
complexes   reported  a  loss  of   $170,000. 
Similar  damage  occurred  throughout  the 
Huron  River  watershed,  and  the  total 
damage  amounted  to  well  over  $750,000. 
Since  the  first  day  of  the  flooding.  I 
have  been  in  contact  with  officials  in  a 
number  of  Federal   agencies,   including 
the    Federal    Water    Pollution    Control 
Administration,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of   Engineers,    and   the   Small   Business 
Administration. 

I  am  continuing  my  communications 
with  Federal  officials,  but,  as  my  fellow 
Members  are  aware,  the  bulk  of  this 
type  of  Federal  assistance  is  only  di- 
rected to  cases  which  have  been  declared 
a  "national  disaster"  by  the  President. 
■While  the  total  loss  of  over  $750,000 
cannot  be  termed  a  "national  disaster," 
it  clearly  places  a  severe  financial  strain 
on  countless  individuals  and  local  units 
of  government.  It  is  a  problem  which  re- 
quires the  full  cooperation  of  all  levels 
of  government  to  seek  a  solution.  It  is 
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Important  that  the  Federal  Government 
Join  in  this  oooperaUve  effort 

Mr  Speaker,  the  old  adage  that  an 
"ounce  of  prevention  Is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure'  Is  certainly  applicable  in  this 
situation.  We  must  continue  our  strong 
efforts  to  assist  those  who  were  hurt 
In  the  recent  flooding,  it  is  more  impor- 
Unt  that  we  join  together  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  such  damage  in  the  future 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  my 
Washington  office  recently  with  officials 
of  the  Huron  River  Watershed  Council 
to  plan  a  local.  State,  and  Federal  effort 
to  deal  with  these  flooding  problems  and 
efforts  to  contain  them  In  the  future  I 
was  happy  to  work  with  John  Dillon, 
past  chairman  of  the  council,  and  Je- 
rome Fulton,  Its  executivt>  secnnary.  in 
developing  a  five-part  program  to  con- 
trol the  extent  of  flood  damage  in  the 
future 

First  A  warning  system  mast  be  devel- 
oped It  must  be  a  cooperative  com- 
murucations  sy.stem  involving  local  radio 
and  t«levision  stations,  police  and  sher- 
iff departments,  local  offlcial.s  and  Fed- 
eral weather  officials  Such  syst.'ms  have 
worked  effectively  in  a  number  of  We.st- 
ern  States  to  alert  communities  of  rising 
flood  waters 

Second.  There  should  be  public  identl- 
flcaUon  of  the  fl^xxl  plain.  This  might 
involve  a  marking  .system,  analogous  to 
that  used  on  roads  and  highways  to  warn 
citizens  of  deer  crossings  or  falling  rocks. 
Its  utility  would  be  principally  to  notify 
prospective  prop*'rty  purchasers  that 
their  property  is  located  in  a  potential 
floodlr\g  area. 

Third,  flood  plain  zoning  must  be  en- 
couraged bv  local  units  of  government 
alonkT  the  entire  area  of  potential  flood 
damage  It  .s  interesting  to  note  that  this 
was  one  of  the  major  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Flood  Prevention 
Act  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
approved  last  year 

Fourth,  efforts  should  be  made  by  local 
governments,  m  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral park  and  recreation  programs,  to 
acquire  property  in  the  flo<xl  plain  area 
to  be  used  for  open  space,  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes  Federal-State-local  co- 
operation is  particularly  important  in 
this  area 

Fifth,  there  must  be  additional  efforts 
to  Improve  the  structural  facilities  for 
flood  prevention— such  as  channel  im- 
provements, upstream  dams,  levees, 
floodproofin^'.  and  so  forth.  Again,  co- 
operation between  local  government 
agencies.  State  con.servation  and  high- 
way officials,  and  the  Federal  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Interior  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Departments  offi- 
cials IS  very  miportant 

F-ach  of  these  proposals  will  require 
full  cooperation  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  study  of  their  economic  and 
erigineermg  feasibility  It  is  also  vital 
that  citizen  participation  and  discussion 
t)e  encouraged  since  broad  cooperation 
would  be  necessary  to  implement  some  of 
the  recommendations  It  is  particularly 
important  that  the  views  of  all  persons 
in  the  community  be  .solicited  ai'.d 
needed  before  action  is  initiated 

There  Is  also  a  need  for  long-range 
-Study  and  planning  of  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  water  quality,  availability  and 
floodmg   potential    I   have  actively   co- 
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operated  with  the  Huron  Waterslied 
Council  and  Federal  officials  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  study  of  this  problem 
It  is  clear  that  the  growth  of  population 
density,  along  the  shore  line  and  within 
the  area  of  the  inland  lakes  of  the  upper 
Huron  River  Watershed,  is  exerting  in- 
creasing pressures  upon  the  character 
and  quality  of  these  natural  resources. 

A  comprehensive  program  Is  necessary 
to  maximize  the  utilization  of  all  avail- 
able government  and  private  resources 
to  meet  these  problems  It  is  essential 
that  extensive  information  and  research 
be  collected  which  will  delineate  the  na- 
ture of  the  damatfing  forces  as  well  as 
action  that  can  be  taken  to  check  further 
damage  I  have  Indicated  my  strong  sup- 
port for  this  concept  with  officials  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  It  is  my 
strong  hope  that  coordinated  Federal. 
State,  and  local  action  can  be  initiated 
in  the  near  future  to  prevent  further  de- 
tenoriation  and  start  improvement  of 
the  lakes  in  our  area. 

This  situation  Is  by  no  means  unique. 
Mr  Speaker  It  Is  being  repeated 
thrnui^hout  the  Nation.  It  is  late. 
but  not  too  late,  to  begin  a  vast  con- 
servation program  similar  to  that  out- 
lined here  It  is  now  time  for  the  Federal 
Government,  with  State  and  local  co- 
operation, tu  provide  iissislance  to  areas 
where  minor  disasters  have  occurred  and 
to  support  sh.ort-  and  lont;-rani:e  pro- 
^-rams  to  prevent  further  deterioration  of 
our  natural  re.sources. 


AuguM  2,  UiUS 


THE  PEOPLE  SHOULD  BE   HKAHD 


THE    INCREASE    OF    STEEL    PRICES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or    C.KLirOKNIA 

IN   VUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3ENTATI\'E3 
Fndav    August  2.  1968 

Mr  MOSS  Mr  Speaker,  no  voices 
among  the  leadership  of  American  In- 
dustry have  been  more  vigorous  in  con- 
demning governmental  policies  which 
might  have  an  mflationary  impact  upon 
tlie  economy  than  those  of  the  spokes- 
men for  the  t;reat  steel  producing  com- 
panies of  this  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  Is  shocked,  there- 
fore, to  learn  at  the  actions  taken  within 
the  past  few  days  by  those  same  indi- 
viduals who  .so  vocally  expressed  their 
dissent  with  governmental  policies.  They 
have  taken  the  Nation  a  long  way  down 
the  road  to  serious  and  dLsruptive  in- 
flation by  their  unreasoned  demands  for 
price  Increavses: 

Increases  far  in  exce.ss  of  the  gross 
cost  of  tlie  employee  benefit  package  re- 
cently negotiated 

Iiu'ieases  lar  m  excess  of  any  demon- 
strated need  to  attract  equity  capital 

Increa.ses  far  in  exce.ss  of  any  require- 
ment to  increase  profits  to  meet  the  rea- 
sonable demand   at   the  stockholders. 

Mr  Speaker,  one  is  reluctantly  forced 
to  conclude  that  the.se  giants  of  Ameri- 
can Industry  preach  but  do  not  practice 
policies  of  restraint  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility One  hopes  for  evidence  of  indus- 
trial statesmanship.  Apparently  that 
hope,  at  leaet  In  the  steel  industry,  ap- 
pears to  be  in  vain. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIV  s 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  DON  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speak.-  i 
place  at  this  time  in  the  Congressi.  nu 
Record  a  most  thought-provokiiii: 
tide.  -The  People  Should  Be  Heaul 
Jack  Anderson,  as  it  appeared  ii, 
nationwide  weekly.  Parade  magazui 
July  28.  1968. 

Mr.  Anderson  details  in  this  aiMcle 
the  inner  workings  of  our  presidc-iMal 
nominating  conventions,  describiiu 
delegate  .sy.stem — who  they  are. 
their  support  is  sought,  how  thev 
come  committed  to  the  candidate 
choose  to  represent  their  party  m 
ember's  presidential  election.  We  ai 
coming  increasingly  aware  of  the  c; 
tlons  of  the  electoral  system  and  tl'  Je- 
flciencies  being  revealed  by  such  ai'  ilts 
as  Mr.  Anderson's  seem  even  moi-  .ih- 
gravating  and  distressing  in  this  y. .,:  ,i{ 
political  surprises.  To  allow  this  kind  o: 
.system  to  continue  unchallenged  >  -u 
.seriously  strain  the  quality  of  our  d<  imc- 
lacy  I  urge  that  every  .American  dti:  ;\ 
reflect  and  consider  this  whole  qut  •:o;; 
of  ideal  and  practice  in  our  electoral  nvs- 
tem 
The  article  follows: 

The   People   Shovld   Be   Heard 
1  By   Jack   .\nclerson) 
.\s  we  head  into  ti^e  political  conve:/ 
Rlcluird    Nlxun    and    Hubert    Humpliri  ■ 
f;ir  .iliead  in  the  scramble  for  delegati- 
lIo    the   delegates   really    represent    th^ 
tnd  flie   >f  their  parties? 

If  more  Democraib  want  Eugene  Met' 
than  Humphrey  to  run  for  President.  If  more 
Republicans  preter  Nelson  BockefeHpr  to 
Nixon  for  the  same  office — Is  there  .iny 
procedure  In  the  American  political  v^tem 
which  assures  that  the  voice  of  the  mairr.y 
will  triumph  or  even  be  heard? 

The  answer  at  this  time  Is  a  big  fat  no. 
Politicians  will  choose  the  presidential  an- 
dldates  next  month — and  the  people  ;>e 
damned 

That  Is  the  sad  truth.  It  has  been  fhe 
truth  too  long.  It  is  time  to  change  the  -.ec- 
tlon  system.  There  Is  a  better  way. 

After  192  years  :is  a  free  people,  the  Ime 
has  come  for  .\merlcans  to  reclaim  V.elr 
birthright  They  should  no  longer  penr.;"  'he 
party  bosses  to  bargain  away  their  frai.  :.;se 
every  four  years  at  a  political  carnival  This 
precious  power  should  be  taken  back  roai 
the  bosses,  and  the  people  should  selecf  iielr 
■iwn   presidential  candidates. 

Political  conventions  have  become  .•.  'lot 
on  the  American  system,  and  they  .^ho';..'.  be 
abolished!  .All  the  nation's  registered  •  "ers 
should  participate  in  choosing  the  t . -.al- 
dates  A  national  primary  should  be  hcd  a 
few  weeks  before  the  election — say  in  <ep- 
ft-mber  after  most  people  have  come  home 
:-  in  "heir  vacations  This  would  serve  he 
iiuai  purpose  of  Introducing  more  part'. ;pa- 
tory  democracy  into  the  nominating  progress 
;>.nd  at  the  same  time  shortening  the  oo- 
long election  campaign. 

One  leader  already  Is  thinking  In  -ich 
•erms— .Sen  Mike  Mansfield  (D.  Mont  -  lias 
railed  for  abolition  of  the  conventions  icd 
instltui.on  of  a  nationwide  primary  to  eiT.:- 
nate  what  he  called  '.Amenca's  drawn-  'Jt 
political  extravaganzas  that  are  more  Ike 
circuses  "  MansHeld  also  called  for  lowering 
the  voting  age  to  18.  limiting  the  President 
to  one  six-year  term,  and  abolishing  the  ■■.ec- 
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tiiral  college.  Others  have  also  proposed 
reforms. 

The  nation  changed  its  system  of  piclclng 
candidates  once  before.  In  early  times,  presi- 
dential candidates  were  chosen  by  Congres- 
.sional  caucuses.  President  Andrew  Jackson, 
seeking  to  broaden  the  base  of  the  presiden- 
tial process,  introduced  the  convention 
s\stem. 

There  are  no  laws  to  govern  conventions; 
th-ir  operation  is  still  left  to  the  party  lead- 
ers It  IS  completely  legal,  for  example,  to 
•buy"  a  delegate  or  to  make  a  deal  for  an 
entire  delegation.  It  Is.  In  fact,  a  hallowed 
.\;nerlcan  tradition. 


COfRTlNG    DELEGATES 

The  Republican  Convention  begins  Aug. 
5.  ;he  Democratic  Convention,  Aug.  25.  But 
the  bidding  for  convention  votes  started 
m  mihs  ago.  Each  candidate  has  l>ecn  court- 
ing delegates,  assiduously  and  systematically, 
bv  mall,  by  phone  and  In  person.  On  their 
p.illtlcal  barnstorming  tours  of  key  states. 
the  candidates  meet  the  delegates  In  hotel 
.suites  where  the  liquor  flows  and  deals  are 
in.ide 

Hig  unions  and  big  corporations.  Interested 
in  -he  candidacy  of  Vice  President  Humphrey. 
have  set  up  hospitality  suites  at  key  pwDlnts 
on  his  Itinerary  to  help  him  entertain  Demo- 
cratic delegates.  Republican  delegates  have 
been  offered  free  trips  to  Albany  to  meet 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

Other  candidates  have  used  even  more 
cr  -ss  approaches.  .\  Wyoming  senator  told 
me  that  one  delegate  in  his  home  state  was 
ofTered  a  scholarship  and  another  was  prom- 
ised a  better  Job  by  representatives  of  one 
candidate.  Other  delegates  have  been  offered 
i>xpense  money"  with  the  privilege  of  keep- 
:u^  their  own  books. 

The  1333  delegates  who  will  assemble  In 
Mfaml  for  the  Republican  Convention  and 
t!-.e  2622  who  will  go  to  Chicago  for  the 
Democratic  Convention  can  expect  the  time 
of  their  Uvee.  They  will  be  showered  with 
cifts  and  favors  In  some  hotels,  every  other 
■■^r^^^^  will  be  a  hospitality  suite. 

Most  of  the  delegates,  of  course,  are  com- 
mitted to  a  boss,  who  pledges  their  votes  as  a 
bl.x  and  often  sees  that  they  are  cast  that 
w.iy  in  the  balloting.  Some,  however,  have 
m.\naged  to  stay  uncommitted,  others  are 
committed  only  for  the  first  ballot,  and  some 
ran  be  wooed  away  from  their  pledges. 

Of  course,  not  all  delegates  are  really  for 
sale,  although  they  have  come  to  expect 
favors  from  all  the  candidates  as  routine. 

Still,  almost  all  are  vtUnerable,  and  the 
■andldates  Invariably  prepare  for  a  oonven- 
t;  :>n  by  compiling  dossiers  on  the  delegates. 
Kach  tile  contains  almost  everytlilng  there 
:.5  to  know  about  the  delegate's  personal  life, 
;>^lltlcal  connections  and  financial  affairs. 
His  social,  business  and  religious  preferences 
,  re  listed,  together  with  Information  on  the 
!)est  approaches  to  use  In  influencing  him.  He 
might  be  reached  through  his  banker,  doctor, 
minister  or  relative.  To  the  cynical,  these 
delicate  details  might  seem  to  be  blackmail 
information. 

Richard  Nixon  keeps  his  Information  on 

(ii  legates  in  a  series  of  looseleaf  notebooks, 

ne  for  each  state,  which  are  guarded  under 

:  ck  in  his  New  York  headquarters. 

Both  Humphrey  and  McCarthy  have  sent 

1 'prat Ives    to    inquire   discreetly    about   the 

■  ^legate      research"    that    the    late    Senator 

Kennedy  kept  en  gray  file  cards  and  stored 

Tl  open  boxes  in  what  his  staff  called  "the 

■tier  room." 

During  the  1964  campaign.  Governor 
itockefeller  complied  25  big.  black  delegate 
notebooks,  each  virtth  Its  separate  lock  and 
key.  These  are  being  revised  Into  a  1968  edi- 
tion at  his  New  York  headquarters. 

COMMUN:C.^TION•S  CAME 

Sophisticated  radio  communications  will  be 
ised  at  the  1968  conventions  where  the  rival 
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forces,  using  walkie-talkies,  will  maneuver 
with  all  the  precision  of  a  military  operation. 
Other  equally  sophisticated  machines  will  be 
used  to  locate  the  frequencies  and  crack  the 
codes  of  the  enemy  camps.  Aides  within  eye- 
sight of  one  another  sometimes  And  it  safer 
to  use  a  special  sign  language.  When  a  floor 
manager  scratches  his  head  or  tugs  his  left 
earlobe,  it  may  have  a  secret  meaning. 

While  these  shabby  operations  are  going 
on  behind  the  scenes,  the  movers  and  shakers 
vrtli  select  the  candidates  in  hotel  hideaways. 
The  decisions  In  both  parties  will  be  made 
by  a  handful  of  men  who  wield  the  real 
power. 

Candidates  aren't  always  selected  for  their 
beliefs  or  their  ability  but  rather  for  their 
willingness  to  promise  pork  barrel  projects 
and  patronage  Jobs  to  the  bosses.  While  the 
bands  play  and  speakers  harangue  the  crowds 
with  brave  words  about  democracy,  the 
bosses  will  do  what  they  can  to  insure  that 
democracy  does  not  prevail  The  people  who 
think  the  choice  is  theirs  to  make  in  Novem- 
ber win  be  fed  the  political  pablum  of  re- 
sounding platform  planks  and  heavy  praises 
for  "the  man  who  .  .  .  ' 

The  delegates  will  be  courted  until  the  last 
roll  call,  for  the  bosses  will  be  trying  to  steal 
votes  from  one  another.  There  may  also  be 
enough  independent  delegates  to  keep  the 
outcome  In  doubt.  But  many  delegates  who 
arrive  In  Miami  and  Chicago  believing  they 
are  part  of  the  democratic  system  will  return 
home  disillusioned,  having  watched  the  im- 
portant decisions  being  made  for  them  by 
men  thev  never  met. 

The  nationwide  presidential  primary  would 
return  the  choice  of  candidates  to  the  people. 
and  move  the  process  closer  to  democracy. 
Of  course,  arguments  have  been  raised  against 
the  Idea.  To  participate  in  such  a  primary, 
for  Instance,  one  would  have  to  be  a  regis- 
tered member  of  a  party— to  eliminate  the 
"crossover"  votes  that  cause  problems  in 
state  primaries— and  thus  there  would  be  no 
participation  by  the  independents,  who  today 
cannot  be  ignored,  since  the  bosses  must 
choose  a  candidate  who  can  win  their  votes. 
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summer  days.  The  bands  play  most  of  the 
old  songs,  but  they  avoid  tunes  like  "see  what 
the  boys  in  the  back  room  will  have."  That 
comes  too  close  to  the  truth. 
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OTHER    ARGUMENTS 

It  is  also  argued  that  a  convention  serves 
other  purposes  than  selection  of  candidates — 
the  hammering  out  of  a  party  platform,  for 
example.  But  in  fact  the  platform  committee 
might  be  better  off  to  report  after  the  candi- 
date is  chosen;  he  would  thus  have  more 
voice  in  the  platform  planks,  and  the  nation 
would  be  spared  the  spectacle  of  a  candidate 
repudiating  his  party's  platform,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past. 

Another  argument  is  that  of  multiple 
candidates.  Suppose  no  one  received  more 
than  half  the  votes  on  the  first  ballot?  A  run- 
oft  election  would  be  required,  preferably  one 
week  after  the  first.  It  is  feared  that  in  such  a 
case,  the  losers  might  gang  up  and  pool  their 
votes  to  thwart  the  frontrunner.  But  this,  of 
course,  happens  now  in  the  stop-the-leader 
drives  before  the  convention. 

A  more  telling  criticism  is  that  a  primary 
might  divide  a  party  so  bitterly  that  it  could 
not  unify  behind  a  candidate  In  November. 
Conventions,  this  reasoning  goes,  allow  for 
public  discussion  of  differences  and  In  the 
end  consolidate  the  party  behind  one  man. 
But  anyone  who  recalls  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  1948  or  the  Republican  Convention 
of  1964  knows  better. 

Since  election  regulations  are  left  to  the 
states,  a  change  to  a  national  primary  would 
call  for  a  Constitutional  amendment,  unless 
all  50  states  agreed  voluntarily  to  adopt  a 
uniform,  national  primary  law.  But  some 
such  change  is  necessary  so  that  the  regis- 
tered voters  rather  than  the  bosses  make  the 
choice. 

Political  conventions  are  fun.  The  razzle- 
dazzle  and  the  oompa-oompa  bands  and  the 
pretty  girls  are  pleasant  diversions  on  hot 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  the  tragic  death 
of  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  the  citi- 
zens of  commtmities  I  represent  joined 
with  the  Nation  in  paying  tribute  and 
expressing  their  sorrow. 

On  June  9,  in  a  number  of  churches  in 
the  15th  Congressional  District,  special 
memorial  services  were  conducted  in 
tribute  to  Senator  Kennedy.  These  serv- 
ices reflected  the  tragedy  encompassed 
in  knowing  that  yet  another  prominent 
American  leader,  one  who  might  have 
been  destined  for  even  greater  roles  in 
our  National  Government,  had  been  cut 
down  by  an  assassin. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point  the  words  of 
two  clergymen — one  Protestant  and  one 
Catholic — during  a  memorial  service  at 
St.  Josephs  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Easton,  Pa. : 

Statement  of  the  Reverend  John  R.  Wsileh, 
Pastor,  St.  Mark's  United  Chvrch  or 
Christ,  Easton,  Pa. 

I  Note.- — Read  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  9 

at     St     Joseph's    Roman    Catholic     Church, 

Easton,  Pa  ,  on   the  occasion   of  a  memorial 

Mass  lor  the  late  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.) 

Dear  Friends: 

If  I  had  been  told  a  week  ago  that  I  would 
be  standing  here  in  St.  Joseph's  Church  this 
afternoon  at  a  Memorial  Mass  for  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  I  would  never  have  be- 
lieved it.  But  the  course  of  events  moves 
swiftly  today.  Within  a  matter  of  hours  the 
life  and  ciireer  of  one  of  our  young,  vigorous 
national  leaders  was  brought  to  an  end  trag- 
ically. Momentarily  at  least,  this  loss  blots 
out  the  ordinary  distinctions  of  religious 
denomination,  race,  educational  and  eco- 
nomic status  which  usually  divide  people 
In  a  country  as  diverse  as  ours,  A  common 
sorrow  draws  us  together.  We  sense  our  com- 
mon humanity  in  a  way  which  is  often  absent 
in  more  peaceful  times.  No  matter  what  our 
background  or  beliefs  we  are  forcefully  re- 
minded that  life  is  brief  and  filled  with  un- 
expected sadness.  Men's  best  laid  plans  and 
noblest  desires  are  oUen  not  fumiled  but 
must  be  laid  aside  at  the  direction  of  a  higher 
than  human  power 

I  stand  before  you  as  a  representative  of 
the  Christian  congregations  of  this  city  which 
are  not  united  in  matters  of  faith  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  which  most  of 
vou  are  members.  Yet  all  of  us  are  brethren. 
We  have  all  been  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Trlnitv.  We  all  bear  the  name  Christian 
as  a  sign  of  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  We  all 
rejoice  in  the  hope  of  eternal  life.  Therefore, 
in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  I  bring  the  con- 
dolences and  sympathy  of  members  of  the 
non-Catholic  denominations  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  upon  the  death  of  one 
of  its  most  distinguished  sons.  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy. 

Let  this  Memorial  Mass  be  one  of  many 
ways  bv  which  we  can  share  not  only  a  com- 
mon national  loss  but  be  drawn  closer  to- 
gether as  Chrisii.'in  brothers.  In  the  political 
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realm  Senator  Kennedy  worked  very  hard  to 
Uicreaae  unuy  and  «tcxxl  will  among  ill  race* 
and  condltloDLa  ot  men  rhoae  of  a»  who  are 
more  directly  concerned  wltti  Uie  welfare  of 
U»e  Church  must  work  <ind  pray  for  greater 
unity  among  the  Lords  followers  I'm  sure 
this  goal  IB  one  of  which  Senator  Kennedy 
would  most  most  heartily  approve 

As  '-he  ChrlstUn  Church  Is  more  conformed 
to  the  :m.ige  .md  teaching  of  her  Divine 
Lord  her  influence  should  permeate  more 
deeply  into  .ill  .evela  of  society  Crod  willing. 
her  mission  can  help  men  oe  aealed  of  their 
diseases,  ind  forgiven  of  their  sins  Hatred 
and  violence  will  diminish  and  the  sad  events 
of  the  :)aat  week  -.oo  often  repeated  during 
recent  years,  may  cease  t^  dlsHgure  our  na- 
tional and  private  Uvea. 

3T.\TEMENr  T  REV  PR-*Nl  IS  X  CONNOLLY. 
PVSTOR.  St  BERNXR0S  ROM.^N  CATHOLIC 
CHfRCH         ADMtNl.STR.\T<iR.       ST         MICHAEL'S 

Roman   Catholic  Chvrch 
I  Note  —Read  on  Sunday.  June  9th.  at  St 
Josephs  R    C    Church.  Easton.  on  the  rjcca- 
slon  of  the  memorial  Mass  for  Senator  Robert 
F  Kennedy  i 

Mv  dear  brothers  and  .'ilsters,  we  have 
gathered  here  this  afternoon  to  honor  the 
aiemoiy-ot  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  We 
do  so  111  a  .state  of  being  emotionally  drained 
The  bights  iind  sounds  that  have  bombarded 
our  senses  via  the  TV  screen  over  the  last 
four  days— all  of  the  circumstances,  horrible, 
tragic,  touching,  unforgettable,  have  left  us 
numb. 

Our  reaction  Is  a  truly  human  one  for  the 
emotions  are  an  essential  part  of  our  human 
nature  Oud  has  created  us  with  the  ca- 
pabiUtv  <£  deep  emotion,  and  that  Is  good 
There  is  .i  danger  here,  however.  We  are  not 
merely  emotional  creatures  We  are  creatures 
capable  ^f  ttilnklng  and  reasoning  and  mak- 
ing decisions 

In  all  of  the  sad  events  >f  the  past  four 
davs.  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  would  be 
that  the  death  if  Senator  Kennedy  become 
for  us.  as  individuals  or  ils  a  nation,  merely 
or  only  an  unforgettable  emotional  experi- 
ence I  aek  each  of  you  here  this  afternoon 
to  give  the  most  serious  consideration  to  this 
danger  I  would  .isk  each  of  you  to  react 
not  merely  emotlonalU  but  with  all  of  the 
human  powers  that  God  has  given  to  our 
human  nature  I  would  ask  you  to  thmk 
soberly  and  with  deep  reflection  not  about 
how  Senator  Kennedv  died,  or  why  he  died, 
but  most  lmp<jrtant  of  all  how  he  lived 

In  the  eulogy  given  by  his  brother.  Senator 
Ted  Kennedy,  before  the  funeral  Mass  at 
St  Patricks  Cathedral,  there  was  quoted  a 
speech  given  two  years  ago  by  Senator  Ken- 
nedy to  a  group  of  young  students  lu  South 
Africa  In  the  words  and  text  of  this  brief 
speech,  we  find  the  answer  to  how  this  man 
lived  and  perhaps  to  why  he  died  The  words 
are  as  follows 

There  Is  discrimination  In  this  world  and 
slavery  and  slaughter  and  starvation  Oov- 
ernments  repress  their  people;  and  millions 
iire  -rapped  in  poverty  while  the  nation 
grows  rich:  and  wealth  Is  lavished  on  arma- 
ments everywhere 

These  are  differing  evils,  but  they  are 
the  common  works  of  man  They  reflect  the 
imperfection  of  human  justice,  the  inade- 
quacy of  hvmian  compassion,  oiu-  lack  of 
ienslbiUty  toward  the  sufferings  of  our  fel- 
lows. 

■But  we  can  perhaps  remember— even  if 
only  for  a  time — that  those  who  live  with 
us  are  ur  brothers,  that  they  share  with  us 
the  same  short  moment  of  life,  that  they 
seek-as  we  do — nothing  but  the  chance  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  purpose  and  happi- 
ness, winning  what  satisfaction  and  fulftll- 
ment  they  can 

■Surely  this  bond  of  common  faith.  thU 
bond  of  common  goal,  can  begin  to  teach 
us  something  Surely  we  -an  '.earn  at  least. 
to  look  at   those   around   us   as   fellow   men 
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.\i;d  surelv  we  can  begin  to  work  a  little 
harder  to  bind  up  the  wounds  among  us  and 
to  t>ecume  In  ■ 'ur  own  hearts  brothers  and 
countrymen  once  again 

■Our  answer  is  to  rely  on  youth— not  a 
tune  of  life  but  a  state  of  mind,  a  temper 
of  the  will,  a  quality  of  imagination,  a  pre- 
domlimnce  ot  courage  over  iLmldlty.  of  the 
appetite  for  adventure  over  the  love  of  ease. 
■  The  cruelties  .iiid  i>b«tHcle8  of  this  swiftly 
changing  pLuiet  will  not  >leld  to  obsolete 
dogni<ui  .md  outworn  slogans  They  cannot 
be  moved  bv  those  who  cling  to  .i  preeent 
that  Ls  already  dying,  who  prefer  the  illu- 
sion of  .-.ecuritv  Ui  the  excitement  and  danger 
that  come  with  even  the  most  peaceful  prog- 
reaa  It  Is  a  revolutionary  world  we  live  In; 
and  this  generation  at  home  and  .iround  the 
world,  lias  had  thrust  ujion  it  a  greater  bur- 
den of  respoiLslblllty  than  any  generaUon 
that  has  ever  lived 

Some  believe  tliere  Is  nothing  one  man 
or  one  woman  can  do  ;igalnst  the  enormous 
array  of  the  world's  Ills.  Yet  many  of  the 
worlds  great  movements,  of  thought  .aid 
action,  have  flowed  from  the  work  of  a  single 
man. 

"A  young  monk  began  the  Protestant  ref- 
ormation, a  young  gei'.eral  extended  an  em- 
pire from  Macedonia  to  the  borders  of  the 
cajth  and  a  young  woman  reclaimed  the 
territory  of  Prance  It  was  a  \oung  Itahan 
explorer  who  discovered  the  New  World,  and 
the  thlrtv-lwo-year-old  Thomas  JeCerson 
who  proclaimed  that  all  men  sire  created 
equaJ 

These  men  moved  the  world,  and  so  can 
we  all.  Few  will  have  the  greatness  to  bend 
history  itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to 
change  a  small  portion  of  events,  and  In  the 
total  of  iUl  those  acts  will  be  written  the 
history  of  this  generation  It  is  from  num- 
berless diverse  acts  of  courage  and  belief 
that  human  hutory  U  shaped. 

•  Elach  time  a  man  stands  up  for  an  ideal, 
or  .icis  to  improve  the  lot  of  others,  or 
strikes  out  against  injustice,  he  sends  forth 
a  tmy  ripple  of  hope,  and  crossing  each  other 
from  a.  million  different  centers  of  energy 
and  daring  those  ripples  build  a  current  that 
can  sweep  down  the  mightiest  walls  of  op- 
pression and  resistance 

Few  are  willing  to  brave  the  disapproval 
of  their  lellows.  the  censure  ot  their  col- 
leagues, the  wrath  of  their  society.  Moral 
courage  is  a  rarer  commodity  than  bravery 
in  batUe  or  great  intelligence.  Yet  it  is  the 
one  essential,  vital  quality  for  those  who 
seek  to  change  a  world  that  yields  most 
painfully  to  change  .\nd  I  believe  that  in 
this  kjeneraUon  those  with  the  courage  to 
enter  the  moral  conflict  vidll  find  them- 
selves with  companions  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe 

'For  the  fortunate  among  us,  there  Is  the 
temptation  to  follow  the  easy  and  familiar 
paths  of  personal  ambition  and  financial 
success  so  grandly  spread  before  thoee  who 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  education.  But  that  is 
not  the  road  history  has  marked  out  for  us. 
Like  It  i>r  not.  we  live  in  times  of  danger 
and  unceruunty.  But  they  are  also  more 
open  to  the  creative  energy  of  men  than 
any  other  time  In  Idstory 

"All  of  us  will  ultimately  be  Judged  and  aa 
the  vears  pass  we  will  surely  Judge  ourselves, 
on  the  effort  we  have  contributed  to  build- 
ing a  new  world  society  and  the  extent  to 
which  ■;>ur  ideals  and  goals  have  shaped  that 
effort. 

"The  future  doea  not  belong  to  thoee  who 
are  content  with  today,  apathetic  toward 
common  problems  and  their  fellow  man 
alike,  timid  and  fearful  In  the  face  c>f  r.ew 
Ideas  and  bold  projects  Rather  It  will  belong 
to  thoee  who  can  blend  Msion.  reason  and 
courage  m  a  }>ersonal  conunltment  to  the 
Ideals  and  great  enterprises  of  American  So- 
ciety 

"Our  future  may  live  beyond  our  vision, 
but  It  Is  not  completely  beyond  our  control 
It   Is  the   shaping   impulse   of   America  that 
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neither  fate  nor  nature  nor  the  irresistible 
tides  of  history,  but  the  work  of  our  own 
hands,  mau-hed  to  reason  and  principle,  il.ut 
will  determine  our  deatlny.  There  Is  pride 
in  that,  even  arro^jance,  but  there  Is  a'.hq 
experience  and  truth.  In  any  event,  it  i.s  -he 
only  way  we  can  live   ' 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters.  I  would  Li.sk 
your  permission  to  indulge  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  a  bit  of  speculation  riils  Is  some- 
times a  dangerous  thing  to  do  The  realities 
of  life  are  usually  bufflcient  and  dlffi>  i;;t 
enough.  However.  I  think  it  would  be  i.ein- 
tul  in  this  case  to  speculate  for  .i  Jew  ;:  i- 
ments.  Suppose  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  I, id 
known  with  cert<unty  irom  some  rell.ible 
source  that  to  follow  his  political  career  ;o 
continue  to  speuk  out  lor  the  rights  and  di^t- 
nlty  of  man.  wovild  one  day  result  m  the 
kind  of  violent  and  tragic  death  which  eld 
in  lact  occur  Do  you  think  after  hearlin;  the 
words  we  have  just  rend  that  he  would  :ii 
fact  have  abandoned  his  career  and  set  ;uside 
the  goals  he  outlined?  I  do  not  think  so  ;\.r 
the  attitude,  the  philosophy  of  life  which  l.t 
described,  he  prized  as  the  only  way  to  :.'.e 
.\nd  he  is  right  To  live  in  any  other  '.wiy. 
to  run  awny  from  or  to  deny  the  realitie-  of 
life,  to  compromise  the  highest  ideals  .iiid 
dreams  of  free  men.  is  not  to  live  at  ali  .n 
be  unwilling  to  accept  the  challenges  of  .  :e 
is  merely  to  vegetate,  merely  to  exist,  merely 
to  put  in  time  for  a  brief  while  on  this  plui.et 
of  ours. 

Tiie  task  that  lies  before  us  as  indlvldu.ils 
and  as  members  of  the  human  race  Is  not  an 
easy  one,  but  It  is  a  work  that  does  not  belong 
to  us  alone.  No  one  expressed  this  better 
than  the  brother  of  Senator  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedv,  when  he  said.  "Gods 
work  here  iin  earth  must  truly  be  our  own." 
Our  task  then  is  difficult  but  clear — to  spend 
ourselves,  and  our  lives  if  necessary.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  the  work  and  the  rit- 
tainment  of  the  goals  establi.'^hed  by  our 
Creator.  How.  we  may  ask  ourselves,  is  this 
jxwelble'.'  How  can  we.  within  the  limit-itlons 
of  our  humanity,  accomplish  a  work  Ihot 
seemingly  can  be  tuiailed  by  God  aloue^? 
The  answer.  I  believe.  Is  found  woven  in 
the  fabric  of  the  life  of  this  man  and  his  en- 
tllre  family— the  thread  of  a  deep  faith  and 
trust  m  God.  This  thread  of  lalth  Is  many 
times  a  hidden  thing,  but  there  are  times  and 
occasions  when  It  stands  In  bold  relief  to 
be  dearly  seen  by  all. 

In  the  last  four  days  our  whole  nation 
has  been  a  witness  to  the  source  ot  the  ener- 
gies and  ideals  of  this  man's  life — his  faith 
in  God.  .1  deep  faith  instilled  in  the  earliest 
vears  of  his  family  life  He  was  a  man  who 
took  to  heart  the  words  spoken  by  Chnst 
himself  in  the  text  u!  todays  Gospel,  "Be- 
hold, I  am  wTth  you  all  days,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world  " 

AH  of  you  may  agree  with  the  thoughts 
and  the  sentiments  I  have  Just  expressed. 
All  of  you  have  been  deeply  moved  bv  the 
life  and  death  of  this  man  But  let  us  not 
permit  his  life  and  death  to  be  wasted  bv 
reacting  only  emotionally.  Let  \is  pause  here 
and  now  for  a  moment  ot  silent,  personal 
prayer-  each  In  our  own  words  asking  God  to 
give  us  the  wisdom,  the  courage  and  the 
faith  to  live  as  lie  did.  (One  minute  pause  i 
O,  Lord,  help  us  to  live  what  we  have 
promised,  .\naen. 


PRICE  OF  LAWLESSNESS 


lished  at  West  Point,  Va.,  within  my  con- 
gressional district,  contained  an  editorial 
this  week  entitled.  Price  of  Lawless- 
ne.ss  "  and  concludes  that  the  permanent 
solution  to  the  widespread  disorder  and 
permissiveness  is  reestablishment  of  law 
and  order  in  the  land.  It  is  a  good  short 
editorial  and  I  commend  it  to  the  mem- 
bership, as  follows: 

PRICE  OF  Lawlessness 
Tolerance  of  violence  and  property  de- 
struction may  diminish  when  the  price  of 
our  permissive  anarchy"  hits  home.  An  In- 
kuiiif  of  that  price  has  been  given  by  a  spokes- 
man  for  the  Insurance  Industry.  He  says,  "No 
bus'ness  .  .  .  can  continue  to  operate  In  a 
society  where  order,  reason  and  confidence 
do  not  prevail.  The  Insurance  business  alone 
cannot  continue  to  offer  security  to  property 
owr.ers  when  these  spasms  of  lawlessness 
which  at  times  .seem  to  approach  insurrec- 
tui:i  become  so  widespread  and  frequent  .  .  ." 

No  business  or  industry  can  turn  a  wheel 
wi'.'.out  insurance  Legislation  Is  now  pend- 
■  ne  in  Congress  lor  the  federal  government^- 
the  taxpayers — to  provide  reinsurance.  How- 
eve'  much  one  may  deplore  further  Involve- 
mei-.t  of  government  In  the  financial  and 
economic  life  of  the  nation,  the  alternatives 
m  -his  instance  are  even  more  grim.  Ex- 
ce.s.-ive  riot  losses  could  bring  about  a  total 
coll.vpse  of  insurance  coverage  in  metropoli- 
tan centers  Whether  the  taxpayers  could 
then  be  expected  to  assume  the  awesome 
cost  of  rebuilding  and  insuring  our  cities  Is 
doubtful. 

Keeswbllshment  of  law  and  order  In  the 
land  IS  the  only  permanent  solution.  On  this 
depends  our  survival  as  a  nation.  We  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  subsidy  for 
anarchv  In  the  form  of  taxpayer  guaranteed 
insurance  coverage  for  the  uninsurable  risk 
of  '.rban  warfare  is  a  stopgap  measure.  It 
will  case  for  the  time  being  the  pain  of  the 
disease,  but  it  most  surely  will  not  cure  the 
maliidy  that  afflicts  this  nation. 


THE    "PUEBLO"  REMEMBERED 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or    V  IRC  INI  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Tide- 
water Review,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub- 


HON.  CHARLOTTE  T.  REID 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.s.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  thousands  of  Americans  all 
across"  the  Nation  flew  their  flags  in 
sol-mn  tribute  to  the  officers  and  crew- 
men of  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  taken  captive 
by  North  Korea  6  months  ago  on  Janu- 
arv  23,  and  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  the  citizens  of  your  respective 
districts  who  joined  with  me  in  this 
salute  The  response  was  indeed  most 
gratifying  and.  to  me,  it  was  a  positive 
indication  of  the  deep  concern  the  peo- 
ple of  America  feel  in  this  matter. 

I  know  that  this  display  of  confidence 
by  .<.o  many  was  immensely  reassuring  to 
the  families  of  the  men  of  the  Pueblo — 
and  that  it  was  reassuring,  too,  for  the 
families  of  our  servicemen  everywhere. 
Certainly  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
all  of  them. 

But  we  know,  too,  that  we  must  not 
foreet  the  Pueblo  in  the  days  ahead — 
that  we  must  continue  to  remember 
these  courageous  men  in  our  hearts  day 
by  day — that  we  can  never  rest  until  they 
are  returned  and  reunited  with  their 
families. 
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NEWTON  ROTARY  CLUB  ADDRESS 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include 
therein  my  remarks  in  part  on  Monday, 
March  11,  1968,  before  the  Rotar>-  Club 
in  Newton,  Mass. 

I  more  than  enjoyed  my  visit  to  this 
outstanding  club  which  is  comprised  of 
spiritual  leaders,  educators,  business- 
men and  professional  men  of  practically 
every  calling. 

The  meeting  "^^-as  held  at  the  famous 
Brae  Burn  Country  Club  in  Newton  and 
the  program  was  conducted  in  a  very 
effective  manner  by  the  chairman  and 
his  assistants. 

Naturally,  I  am  ver>'  grateful  to  this 
fine  club  for  the  kind  invitation  and  the 
warm  hospitality  and  reception  ac- 
corded me  at  this  ver>-  interesting 
meeting. 
The  address  referred  to  follows: 
There  Is  no  ■way  we  could  po.s.<;ibly  inten- 
sify our  efforts  to  secure  the  peace  in  Viet- 
nam that  would  be  too  preat. 

Unhappily,  every  move  we  make  In  this 
direction  is  checkmated   and  rejected. 

■We  cannot  unconditionally  withdraw 
from  the  area  without  having  clear  under- 
standings concerning  many  important  ques- 
tions Including  the  security  of  our  own 
forces  and  the  area,  our  pacification  pro- 
gram, our  treaty  obligations  and  the  pro- 
cedures and  machinery  necessary  to  carry 
out  any  agreements  that  are  reached. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  our  adver- 
saries must  of  their  own  volition  come  to  the 
peace  table,  and  enter  Into  a  general  dis- 
cussion with  an  honest,  whole-hearted  view 
to  establishing  and  preserving  the  peace. 

I  think  the  record  clearly  shows  that  our 
Government  has  made  every  possible  effort, 
many  of  them,  to  bring  about  a  peace  con- 
ference, and  Is  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
parties  Involved  at  any  time. 

Regarding  violations  of  previous  truces. 
It  should  be  noted  In  this  connection  that 
we  have  had  a  rather  unhappy  experience 
during  various  truce  periods  we  arranged 
with  Hanoi,  specifically,  those  of  the  Christ- 
mas New  Year  periods  of  1966  and  1967.  and 
the  Lunar  Tet  truce  period  Just  passed. 

These  truces  were  designed  to  observe  cer- 
tain holidays  but  there  is  definite.  Irrefu- 
table evidence  that  the  enemy  utilized  all 
these  periods,  contrary  to  agreements,  to 
move  large  numbers  of  men,  weapons  and 
materiel  into  several  combatant  areas. 

I  am  not  In  a  position  to  speak  for  the 
State  Department  or  the  government,  but 
I  think  that  the  door  to  the  peace  conference 
is  wide  open,  and  has  been  wide  open,  for 
anyone  to  enter,  who  Is  sincerely  and  hon- 
estly Interested  In  establishing  the  peace. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  enemies  are 
more  Interested  in  gaining  propaganda  ad- 
vantages, that  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
Regardless  of  the  conditions  facing  us,  it 
is  of  utmost  urgency  that  this  government 
should  press  for  a  Just  peace  In  every  way 
that  Is  given  to  it,  and  I  am  convinced  we 
will  continue  to  do  so. 

This  country  Is  based  on  equality  under 
the  law  for  all  people  and  these  Individual 
rights  must  be  guaranteed  to  all  In  every  re- 
spect. There  has  already  been  most  regret- 
table delay  In  this  area. 

Congress  has  done  a  great  deal.  Insofar 
as  the  government  can  act,  to  insure  clvU 
rights  across  the  board  to  all  groups  and  all 
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peoples,  and  we  expect  the  enforcement  of- 
ficials of  the  government  to  implement  these 
programs  in  every  way  necessary  to  achieve 
the  ends  of  true  equality  for  all. 

The  collapse  of  the  British  pound  had 
serious  reprecusslons  throughout  this  cotm- 
try  and  the  world,  which  will  be  felt  for 
some  time. 

It  should  serve  notice  on  this  government 
that  we  must  have  a  sound,  monetary  policy 
and  as  soon  as  ])osslble,  a  balanced  budget. 
There  should  be  an  immediate  re-evalua- 
tlon  of  current,  trade  policies  to  assess  and 
correct  their  current  Impact  \ipon  current 
gold  imbalances  and  the  threatened  weak- 
ness of  the  dollar,  and  i>ending  proposals  to 
restrict  and  tax  the  travel  of  American  citi- 
zens should  be  indefinitely  deferred 

Every  thoughtful  citizen  l."-  understandably 
concerned  by  the  growing  crime  and  violence 
on  our  streets  these  days,  and  by  the  shock- 
ing conditions  that  exist  concerning  the  use 
of  drugs  and  the  behavior  patterns  of  many 
.■\niericans   young  and  old. 

The  Congress  will  no  doubt  consider  mas- 
sive urban  programs  to  provide  training, 
guidance.  Jobs  and  necessary  social  and  eco- 
nomic adjustments  In  our  cities  and  these 
must  not  be  delayed, 

I  would  make  'hi?  observation:  that  law 
and  order  is  .i  condition  precedent  to  any 
kind  of  government,  ■(\-hether  it  be  democratic 
or  absolute. 

People  must  be  secure  and  safe  in  their 
homes,  on  the  streets  and  elsewhere  m  our 
society.  And  if  we  do  not  make  .=  ure  that 
law  and  order  is  inainlalned,  at  all  costs,  in 
our  local  conununlues  and  every  other  place, 
we  should  not  be  surprised.  If  disrespect  and 
contempt  ior  the  law  prows  and  spreads  in 
this  nation  and  gravely  compounds  our  cur- 
rent problems. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
pelling issues  lacing  the  country  today,  and 
■vve  must  re.solutely'pursue  it.  until  violence 
and  disorder  are  banished  Irom  our  streets 
and  lawlessness  of  all  kind  is  discouraged  and 
suppressed 

OKMULGEE    OPTIMIST    CLUB    HAS 
OUTSTANDING   SERVICE    RECORD 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKL.^HOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  is  blessed  with  many  outstanding 
service  clubs  and  community  organiza- 
tions, and  most  of  the  achievements  of 
these  organizations  receive  little  notice. 
We  take  for  granted  the  many  fine  things 
that  are  done  in  ever%-  community,  by 
citizens  who  work  tireles.'=ly  and  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  to  make  our  countrv'  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Recently  I  read  the  outstanding  report 
of  the  Okmulgee  OptimLst  Club,  covering 
the  past  years  work  on  programs  to  ben- 
efit the  boys  of  this  fine  city. 

Although  club  membership  is  only  a 
little  over  50,  more  than  54.000  hours 
had  been  given  to  Optimist  Club  pro- 
grams for  boys. 

A  great  percentage  of  this  time  was 
spent  in  the  baseball  program,  but  many 
additional  hours  were  devoted  to  spon- 
sorship of  the  youth  appreciation  pro- 
gram; oratorical  contest;  punt.  pass,  and 
kick  program;  rifie  training;  and  other 
worthwhile  activities. 

The  slogan  of  Optimists  International 
is  "Friend  of  the  Bov". 

Okmulgee  Optimists  are  proving  to  be 
friends  of  the  boys  who  work  at  the  job. 
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AUGUST  .VEWSI.ETTER 

HON.  M.  G.  (GENE)  SNYDER 

or  Kttrrr:cKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  SN'i'DER  Mr  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  readers  of  thf-  Record  and 
my  colleagues  my  August  newsletter  U) 
the  good  people  of  Kentucky  s  Fourth 
District 

Dbar  Pribnds  Even  though  Con^reaa  la 
In  receM.  there  Is  much  going  on  In  the 
country  today  of  great  national  importar.ce 
The  two  major  parties  are  conducting  con- 
ventldnfl  to  select  their  n<->niine««  for  Presi- 
dent And  V'.ce  President  in  the  shadow  of 
the  third  purty  randldate  who  la  causing 
both  parries  Alarm  w  his  popularity  con- 
tinues to  rise  His  candor  on  his  p<«i:K)nji. 
whether  agreeable  or  not.  is  impressive  to 
many  voters  and  could  well  be  .i  lesson  to 
the  major  candldat4?s  to  speak  dlrecUy  to 
the  Issues  in   the  campaign  days  -ihead 

While  the  Congress  la  scheduled  to  re- 
conveAe  September  4  It  Ls  e.xpected  that  the 
attendance  rate  will  be  poor  should  the  ses- 
sion last  very  long  .ts  most  Congressmen 
and  one- third  of  the  Senators  will  be  cam- 
paigning 

The  inflationary  result  of  the  10  :  surtax 
that  was  supposed  to  stop  Inflation  is  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  You  will  recall  that  I  spoke 
to  this  Issue  on  several  of  my  weekly  radio 
reports  .tnd  wrote  to  you  on  the  inflationary 
results  of  the  tax  Increase  in  my  June  news- 
letter 

While  the  President  and  the  high  pow- 
ered '  eccnomLsts  were  proclaiming  the  vir- 
tues of  a  '.ax  increase  to  •'curb  inflation."  I 
said  and  I  repeat  today — there  Is  absolutely 
nothing  the  President  or  the  Congress  could 
posaibly  do  which  would  be  more  inflationary 
than   to   raise  taxes. 

When  taxes  are  increased  labor's  take- 
home  check  IS  decreased-  labor  then  de- 
mands and  gets  wage  Increases  which  at 
least  offset  the  tax  increase,  which  will  re- 
sult In   price   increLvses 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  con- 
fusion about  taxes  and  who  pays  them.  Some 
of  the  con.'usion  Is  very,  very  real  In  the 
minds  of  some  very  sincere  people  There 
are  literally  thousands  of  people  who  believe 
that  tax  money'  ts  something  special  or 
extra  that  Just  "comes  from  the  blue  '  and 
doesn  t  cost   them  anything 

St.>metime  ago.  George  Meany  said  In 
Washington  that  he  would  have  to  go  along, 
reluctantly  with  the  President :5  suggestion 
that  taxes  be  raised,  but  he  proposed  that 
they  be  raised  more  on  corporations  and 
less   on   individual   incomes 

It  may  come  as  a  great  shock  to  you  but 
corporations  do  riot  rt-ally  pay  taxes  at  all, 
people  pay  taxe?'  Corporationi  only  collect 
taifi  from  the  people  oji  datgnated  and  in- 
structed by  the  government  Every  ungle 
penny  }t  north  of  so-called  corporation  tax 
comes  out  of  the  pocket  booki  of  men  and 
•xomen  in  the  streets  and  it  is  time  they 
understood    this' 

The  competitive  situation  In  the  United 
States  13  great  enough  so  that  If  so-called 
"corporation  taxes '  were  entirely  removed 
tomorrow  prices  would  fall  sharply  because 
all  of  the  money  that  Is  now  paid  by  corpo- 
ration treasurers  m  'he  sum  of  so-called 
"corporation  taxes"  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  in  (he  price  Of  every  tingle  item  or 
service  that  you  buy' 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  take  one  single 
intelligent  step  toward  the  correction  of  our 
tax  structure  until  everyone  in  this  country 
understands  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"their  money  and  our  money  " 

It   13  an  evil  and  sinister   thing  to  try  to 
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convince  the  hard-pressed,  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  worker  m  thli»  country  that  he 
ran  be  relieved  of  <yne  penny  of  the  total, 
enorrnou.1.  itagge^ing  nxst  of  running  our 
government  by  the  nmple  ••ipediency  of  low- 
ering hu  tax  rate  and  inrrea^mg  the  corpo- 
ration tax  rate  The  poor  guy  u.ill  pay  this 
total  bill  whether  he  payi  it  at  the  rate  of 
40  "c  oj  a  deduction  ^rom  'it.t  inoomi?  at  the 
pay  window  or  whether  he  pays  it  without 
onv  deritu'tuin  at  the  pay  window  and  has  to 
pay  It  all  in  the  price  of  the  product!  He  II 
pay  it.  one  way  or  another'  No  one  else  can 
pay  It' 

.Vs  .soon  as  the  millions  of  h<.nest.  con- 
scientious, sincere  workers  with  which  this 
wonderful  country  Is  so  tremendously  blessed 
understand  this  about  tivxes.  I  predict  they 
will  do  something  about  i£--and  the  some- 
thing Will  have  to  start  with  their  electing 
candidates  who  will  itop  fpendtng  money  like 
It  wa.1  going  out  of  style  This  Is  enough  now 
about  taxes 

I  Will  be  writing  to  you  again  when  Con- 
ii!ress  reconvenes 

Thanks  a  million  for  being  my  friend 
Sincerely. 

M    Oenk  Snyder. 


August  2,  I9i;s 


August  J,  lOfyS 


has  held  three  committee  chalrnian.slnpg 
since  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Ai  •  ,; 
1946  pared  down  the  number  of  slandini; 
committees  of  the  House  from  48  to  21 

Marylnnd  becomes  only  the  eighth  -Viv 
In  recent  congressional  history  to  have  • :  rep 
or  more  of  Its  representatives  holdliu;  ::.- 
mlttee  chairnuinbhips  at  the  same  tlnw  .iiii 
virtually  .ill  those  >e\cn  previous  slatf>  :ia(1 
much  larger  congressional  delegations  iiuin 
does  the  Free  State. 

The  Committee  on  House  Adminlstr.itlon 
Is  primarily  respon.slble  for  the  housekeepuig 
functions  of  the  House  of  Represent. itues. 
In  the  hist  Congre.ss  it  reported  out  203 
pieces  of  legislation 

Mr  Friedel  Is  ,ilso  ranking  Democr.it  un 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  ConuniTce 
Committee  and  chairman  of  its  subcommit- 
tee   on    transportation    and   aeronautics. 


JIM  BATTIN  REPORTS  FROM 
WASHINGTON 


FRIEDEL  WINS  NEW  POSITION 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

ir    M.\RYL.\.VD 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Rxcord  a 
news  Item  which  appeared  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun  on  July  31.  announcuiK  the 
election  of  the  Honorable  Samuel  N. 
Friedel  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee oa  House  Administration. 

This  election  is  a  well-deserved  honor 
to  an  energetic  and  hard-working  Con- 
gressman, and  a  landmark  for  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Maryland  is  only  the  eighth 
State  in  recent  congressional  history  to 
have  three  of  its  Representatives  chair- 
ing committees  at  the  .same  time,  and 
Ks  the  only  State  with  three  committee 
chairmanships,  except  for  Texas  which 
has  four.  A  great  majority  of  the  States 
have  no  committee  chairmen  at  all,  and 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  Maryland 
now  has  three,  more  than  much  larger 
States,  .such  as  California,  New  York, 
Colorado,  and  Ohio. 

Mr.  Frikdel  has  served  the  people  of 
his  district  and  the  Nation  well  during 
his  years  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  am  proud  of  the  new  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  and  I 
hope  that  he  will  continue  at  this  post  for 
many  years.  The  article  follows: 
Friedei.     Wi.ns     New     Posmo.v  — Will     He.\d 

Co.MMrrTEE      O.N      HofSE      .\D.MINIsrRATIO.M 

By  James  Macuees) 

W.\sHiNOTON.  July  30.— House  Democrats 
elected  Representative  Prledel  (D.  7thi  today 
as  chairman  nf  the  Committee  on  Hou.se  .\d- 
mlnl.stratlon 

Mr  Priedcl  had  been  riinking  majority 
member  of  the  committee  and  was  moved 
up  to  the  chairmanship  ^hen  Representative 
Burleson  iD.  Texas)  resigned  to  go  on  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 

This  wa.s  one  of  a  number  oi  shuffles  which 
the  Democrats  are  undertaking  to  give  their 
parly  members  added  seniority  when  the 
new  Congress  is  organized   In  January 

This   vear   marks   the   first    time  any   state 


THE  STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 
PASSPORT 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\  ''S 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
reports  that  the  D<'partment  of  State  has 
returned  to  Stokely  Carmichael  the  pa.ss- 
port  which  was  taken  from  him  on  De- 
cember 11.  1967 

In  my  judgment  Carmichael  wa-  :iot 
entitled  to  this  consideration  ai  ihe 
hands  of  our  Government.  It  shouii  be 
remembered  that  this  man  is  an  .uiar- 
chist.  a  dedicated  enemy  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  man  determined  to  ■  ver- 
throw  the  Government  by  force  md 
violence 

Only  last  year  this  renegade  insunec- 
tionist  toured  the  Communist  world. 
from  Havana  to  Hanoi,  spewing  lie^  ■.:•.& 
distortions  about  the  United  State-  If 
anyone  has  any  doubts  about  who  ,)iiid 
for  that  expensive  trip,  he  should  iwn 
his  eyes.  That  was  a  Communist -paid 
and  Communist-sponsored  mission,  de- 
signed to  stir  up  anti-American  .senti- 
ment and  advance  the  cause  of  '.he 
Communist  aggressors  in  Vietnam 

This  character  toured  the  United 
States  urging  young  men  to  violate  'he 
laws  of  the  land  by  refusing  to  .serve  m 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  was  a  criminal 
act.  so  described  by  Joseph  O'Mcaia. 
dean  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law  School,  as 
reported  m  the  December  1967.  issue  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal 
But  unfortunately,  the  young  Attorney 
General  did  not  .see  fit  to  tangle  with 
Carmichael. 

Stokely  Carmichael  is  a  dangernus 
rriminal  at  large.  He  incites  riots  and 
he  promotes  racial  hatred.  By  his  o>\n 
conduct,  and  under  the  terms  of  existing 
law,  he  should  be  in  prison  today  Yet, 
he  is  running  loose,  avoided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  favored  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore  the  action  'f 
tile  State  Department  in  restoring  'o 
this  public  enemy  the  passport  which 
was  previously  taken  from  him  becau.^e 
of  his  misconduct.  Carmichael  is  en- 
titled to  no  consideration  and  no  com- 
passion at  the  hands  of  a  government 
which  he  is  committed  to  destroy. 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
my  newsletter  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
•luuks  today.  Friday.  August  2,  1968,  as 

^°"°*'-  Auot:«2.1968. 

DEAR  FRDENDs:   Ths  Ink  had  barely  dried 
,,u    Pre.'-ldent    Johnson's    signature    on    the 
Hevenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1988 
when   pressure   began   to  have   Congress  ex- 
e-npt  certain  agencies  from  the  cost  reduc- 
■  ons  required  by  the  new  law.  Despite  the 
wislcading  title,  this  Act  is  simply  the  10% 
sax    increase    and    S24    billion    decrease    m 
u  deral  spending.  You  will  recall  this  was  the 
bill    that    the   Ways    and   Means    Committee 
ro'used  to  pass  without  strict  limitations  on 
j.'leral    spending    for    the    next    two    years. 
President    Johnson   had    asked   for   the   tax 
iurease  provision  that  was  Included  in  the 
Mial  bill,  but  he  had  actively  opposed  and 
•iluctantlv  accepted  the  spending  reduction 
provisions'.  Well,  the  Administration  has  now 
given   notice   that   the  part  of   the  Act  re- 
quiring   restraint    In    government   spending 
will  not  be  enforced  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The    first    agency    to    begin    fighting    the 
.listerlty    requirements  was  the  Post  Office 
Department  under  the  new  direction  of  LBJ's 
lellow  Texan.  W.  Marvin  Watson.  Postmaster 
General   Watson   notified   Congress   and   the 
public    that    he    would    Immediately    begin 
reducing  postal  service  If  he  were  forced  to 
comply  with  the  new  tax  law.  Watson  Is  In  a 
position    to    put    extreme    pressure    on    the 
C  ingress  through  public  reaction  because  he 
'    the  head  of  the  federal  department  which 
iirovldes  the  most  direct  service  received  by 
•he  citizens  of  the  United  States.  His  claim 
•hat  mail  service  would  have  to  be  cut  back, 
:tT'X,  to  five  davs  a  week  and  eventually  to 
•our   davs.    grew   out   of    the    Congressional 
requirement  that  federal  employment  levels 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  June  30,  1966.  But 
Mr.  Watson  liad  evidently  not  read  the  full 
text  of  the  law. 

Watson  claimed  the  law  required  him  to 
'rim  83.000  employees  from  the  ranks  of 
oostal  emplovees  to  meet  the  law's  requlre- 
inenu.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  drafted  the  bill,  I 
knew  that  Congress  had  granted  the  Admin- 
istration authority  to  make  employment  re- 
uictlons  In  non-vital  and  indirect  service 
,..i;encles.  Last  week  I  sent  a  letter  to  Post- 
master General  Watson  outlining  a  section  of 
■he  bill  that  he  had  ignored  when  he  asked 
Congress  to  exempt  his  Department  from  the 
•  mplovment  cutback.  That  section,  quoted 
ilrectlv  from  the  law,  says,  "The  Director  (of 
he  Btidget  Bureau  1  may  reassign  vacancies 
•rom  one  department  or  agency  to  another 
oepartment  or  agency  when  such  reasslgn- 
.nent  is.  m  the  opinion  of  the  Director,  nec- 
■  ssary  or  appropriate  .  .  ."  The  underlining 
w.is  added  by  me  to  emphasize  the  open- 
.  nded  authority  Congress  gave  the  Budget 
Bureau. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  Watson 
•hould  have  applied  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
nudget  for  exemption  from  the  requirements, 
•lot  Congress.  Congress  Included  that  provl- 
.  ion  to  avoid  a  meat-ax  approach  to  employ- 
ment reduction  and  not  cause  drastic  cut- 
backs in  public  service.  The  Administration 
chose  to  apply  the  law  across-the-board 
rather  than  making  reductions  In  agencies 
That  could  well  afford  to  reduce  the  number 
if  employees.  By  the  way  Watson  announced 
the  change  in  postal  service  It  appeared  that 
Congress  had  directed  federal  agencies  to  Im- 
mediately fire   180,000  employees.  But  what 
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Congress  required  was  that  agencies  not  fill 
one  job  out  of  every  four  vacancies  that  oc- 
curred under  normal  operating  procedures. 
It  was  to  be  a  gradual  process  that  would 
allow  agencies  ample  time  to  absorb  the 
losses. 

Taxpayers  have  already  started  paying 
their  portion  of  the  bill  with  the  larger  pay- 
roll deductions  that  began  July  15.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  not  begun  to  fulfill  Its 
part  of  the  bargain.  A  report  issued  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal 
Expenditures  on  July  31,  1968.  indicated  that 
federal  employment  increased  95.350  in  the 
past  month.  Federal  employment  Is  now  at 
3,028,376.  The  Post  Office  Department  after 
making  the  most  noise  over  decreased  em- 
ployment actually  hired  20,358  additional 
employees.  Other  Increases  were  noted  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 7,107;  Interior  Department,  5.309;  and 
Transportation  Department.  2.959.  While 
taxpayers  are  being  forced  to  trim  back  their 
spending,  the  federal  government  is  hiring 
new  employees  at  an  increasing  rate. 

The  threat  of  cutting  back  postal  service 
was   most  effective  and   Congress   is   moving 
to  exempt  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
the  requirements  of  the  1968  Tax-Spending 
Law.  The  reason  this  move  was  used  and  the 
reason   It  was  so  effective  is  that  the  post 
office  In  local  communities  is  often  the  only 
thing  that  people  see  for  the  money  they  pay 
the  federal  government.  The  first  post  offices 
that  would  have  been  elinUnated  in  Watson's 
pressure  politics  were  the  third  and  fourth 
class  offices  that  serve  rural  areas.  Montana 
would  have  been  hard  Int.  Although  I  agree 
that  postal  service   should  not  be  reduced. 
I  feel  that  Congress  .should  direct  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  make  up  those  reductions  in  other 
agencies  such  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Space  Agency,  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  and  any  other  agency  that  isn't 
Involved  in  direct  day-to-day  service  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  We  pay  for 
the  mall  with  every  six  and  ten-cent  stamp 
we  use  and  again  each  time  Income  tax  is 
withheld   from   our   paychecks.   We   have   a 
right  to  expect  the   mailman   at   our   door 
every  day  but  Sunday,  even  If  he's  Just  bring- 
ing more  bills. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Battin. 
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Little  progress  has  been  made  m  putting 
the  Act  into  effect.  Congress  authorized  $9 
million  in  'seed  money  "  for  the  corporation 
and  $12.5  million  for  broadcast  facilities  for 
local  stations.  None  of  this  money  hiis  been 
appropriated. 

A  decision  on  how  to  provide  long-range 
financing  for  the  corporation  has  been  de- 
layed for  at  least  a  year,  A  secure  source  of 
funds  is  needed  to  assure  that  programs 
can  be  produced  without  threat  of  political 
pressures  or  retaliation.  Proposed  financing 
methods  Include  an  excise  tax  on  TV  sets, 
revenue  from  commuiUcatlons  satellites,  li- 
cense fees  on  commercial  broadcasting  or  a 
percentage  of  the  total  TV  advertising  outlay. 
The  needs  of  public  television  have  been 
well  documented  by  the  National  Citizens 
Conmiittee  for  Public  Television,  In  a  recent 
survey  of  Public  TV  stations,  the  committee 
found  that  station  managers  felt  25  percent 
of  their  programing  should  be  locally  pro- 
duced. In  all  but  the  eight  largest  stations, 
there  is  now  an  average  ol  only  4  5  liours  ol 
local  programs  weekly.  The  need  for  hirger 
budgets,  more  promotion  o!  public  television 
programs  :uid  expanded  facilities  also  was 
cited. 

Typical  of  the  replies  to  survey  questions 
was  that  of  John  Montgomery,  maiiaijer  of 
station  KDPS  In  Des  Molne.=  He  ."-aid  the 
most  pressing  needs  here  are  a  tall  to-A-er. 
btronger  transmitter  and  more  studio  and 
office  space. 

Montgomery  would  increase  the  htailon's 
annual  budget  from  S675.000  now  to  *1  mil- 
lion, double  the  25  hours  of  locally  origi- 
nated public  affairs  progrr.ms  weekly  and 
tripled  the  half  hour  of  cultural  affairs  pro- 
grams. 

The  objective  of  public  television  is  to 
offer  a  lively  alternative  to  the  too-often 
bland  fare  of  commercial  TV,  and  to  explore 
controversial  public  issues  often  ipnored  on 
T\'  today.  The  Public  Broadca.stlng  Act  uf 
1967  provides  the  structures  lor  reaching 
that  goal.  Congress  should  now  pro\  ide  the 
means,  by  appropriating  the  monev  author- 
ized m  the  Act 


HONORARY  DEGREE  TO  SIDNEY  G. 
TICKTON 


MONEY  FOR  PUBLIC  TV 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVKS 
Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  people  see  great  possibilities  in  the 
field  of  education  and  service  through 
television  under  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act  which  was  previously  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  recently  extended.  Those  in- 
terested in  this  program  should  be  inter- 
ested in  a  good  editorial  on  the  subject 
matter  which  appeared  in  the  Des  Moines 
Tribime  and  is  as  follows: 

Monet  fop.  Prni-ic  TV 

The  Public  Broadcasting  Act  wp.^  passed  by 
Congress  last  year  to  support  and  expand 
noncommercial  broadcasting.  It  extended  for 
three  years  legislation  passed  in  1962  that 
provided  for  grants  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  public  TV 
stations  for  new  broadcast  and  production 
faculties.  The  Act  also  established  the  non- 
profit Public  Broadcasting  Corp..  an  autono- 
mous agency  which  will  produce  cultural 
and  public  affairs  programs  for  use  by  public 
TV  stations. 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  Augxist  1,  1968 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  on  June  16.  Keuka  College  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York,  in  recog- 
nition of  many  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can education  of  Sidney  G.  Tickton, 
conferred  up>on  him  the  honorai-y  doctor 
of  laws  degree.  I  have  been  aware  of  Sid- 
ney Tickton's  unusual  competence  as  an 
adviser  in  the  field  of  education  since 
1963  when  he  directed  an  excellent  study 
which  showed  the  need  for  expanding 
medical  school  facilities  for  northern 
Indiana. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  citation  honoring  Sidney 

Tickton : 

Sidney  G.  Tickton 

Pew  men  achieve  the  distinction  in  their 
lifetime  of  having  their  names  turned  into 
a  part  of  speech;  and  those  who  do  seldom 
appreciate  the  distinction.  But  in  the  coun- 
sels of  higher  education.  "Tlcktonlzing"  Is  a 
known  and  lauded  process  Your  pioneering 
of  Long  Range  Planning  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  marked  you  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing, and  Influential,  and  significant 
leaders  in  higher  education   in  America.  As 
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a  colleague  of  the  late  Beardaley  Ruml.  a 
Btafl  member  at  the  Pord  Foundation,  a 
•ought-aiter  consultant  In  the  economics  of 
government,  and  presently  as  vice- president 
of  the  Academy  for  Educational  Develop- 
ment, your  breadth  of  Influence  and  your 
range  of  competence  has  been  astonishing 
Those  who  know  you  well  celebrate  other 
quallUes  your  unfaliing  loyalty  your 
thorough  craftm*n«hlp.  your  unaffected  gen- 
erosity, your  expert  ability  to  evoke  the  best 
effort  from  your  colleagues  If  you  demur 
from  these  accolades,  you  rmly  demonstrate 
another  quality  for  which  we  honor  you  the 
rare  grace  of  so  high  a  respect  for  your  fel- 
lows that  your  own  life  is  lived  selflessly 
Therefore  bv  virtue  of  the  authorltv  vested 
in  me  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  and  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Keuk.i  College.  I  con- 
fer upon  you  the  hor.orarv  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
Immunities  thereunto  pertaining,  .vnd  I  cause 
you  to  be  Invested  with  the  symbol  appro- 
priate to  this  degree 

G   Watne  Glicx. 

President. 
Commencement.  June  18.  1968. 


NLRB  R.-\NDLING  OF  A  UNION  REP- 
RESENTATION DISPUTE  REG.ARD- 
ING  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER 
EMPLOYEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF     OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU:^E  OP  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Friday.  August  2    196S 

Mr  H.\RSH-'\  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  due  to  in- 
credible Ineptness.  has  precipitated  an 
economic  crisis  and  created  serious  frus- 
tration among  hundreds  of  families  in 
the  Washington  Courthouse  area,  be- 
sides thousands  in  the  Dayton  area 

Here  is  the  history-  of  unbelievable 
bur.ttlinu  by  that  Federal  agency. 

For  appro.ximately  30  years  employees 
of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  have 
been  represented  at  the  bar'-raminK  table 
by  the  Employees'  Independent  Union. 
On  September  1.  1966.  as  a  result  of 
uruon-manat;ement  negotiations.  NCR 
workers  received  a  waiie  increase.  For 
the  reasons  outlined  below,  this  is  the 
last  economic  miprovement  accorded 
NCR  employees 

On  September  1.  1967.  the  then  cur- 
rent collective-bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  company  and  the  Employees' 
Independent  Union  expired  Approxi- 
mately 3  months  prior  to  this  contract's 
expiration — on  June  5.  1967.  to  be 
exact— the  United  Steelworkers — USW — 
filed  a  representation  petition  with  the 
ninth  re^iion  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  In  this  petition  the  US'\\'  asked 
the  Board  to  conduct  an  election  among 
production  and  maintenance  employees 
at  NCR  plants  m  Dayton  and  Washing- 
ton Courthouse.  Ohio 

At  the  time  thLs  petition  was  filed  the 
company  was  preparing  for  the  com- 
mencement of  negotiations  leading  to  a 
new  collective-bargaining  agreement 
with  the  Employees'  Independent  Union. 
Under  existing  law.  the  filing  of  this  rep- 
resentation petition  by  USW  precluded 
further  contract  negotiations. 
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The  NLRB  held  a  hearing  on  the  USW 
petition  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  beginning  July 
12  and  concluding  on  July  17.  1967  At 
the  commencement  of  this  hearing — July 
12.  1967— the  International  Union  of 
Electrical  Workers  —  lUE  —  intervened 
and  became  a  party  to  the  proceeding. 

The  Board  did  not  issue  its  decision 
directing  an  election  until  December  15, 
1967.  5  months  after  the  hearing  was 
concluded  and  3'j  months  after  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  union-management 
contract  Federal  sututes  provide  that, 
until  a  bargaining  agent  is  certified,  em- 
ployees and  management  camiot  engage 
in  wage  negotiations 

The  election  at  NCR,  pursuant  to  the 
December  I.t.  1967,  NLRB  decision,  was 
held  in  the  Dayton  and  Washington 
Courthouse  plants  on  January  19.  1968. 
Employees  had  five  options.  They  could 
vote  for  the  Employees'  Independent 
Union,  the  United  Steel  Workers,  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical  Workers, 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Book- 
binders, or  "no  union." 

The  tally  of  ballots  issued  by  the  Board 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  election  showed 
13.569  valid  votes  cast.  The  Independent 
Union  polled  6  760  votes  The  lUE  was 
second  with  4  867  votes  Tlie  Steelwork- 
ers received  1,71'J  voles  The  Bookbmders 
received  64  votes  and  there  were  113 
challenged  ballots. 

On  January  26.  the  regional  director 
for  tlie  ninth  NLRB  region  announced 
that  he  was  issuing  a  corrected  tally  of 
ballots  which  reduod  the  Independent 
Union  vote  from  6,760  to  6,660  ballots. 
He  said  that  100  IL'E:  votes  had  been 
counted  for  both  the  lUE  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Union 

Not  only  had  the  NLRB  created  an 
unnecessary  delay  in  holding  the  elec- 
tion, but,  if  the  regional  director  is  cor- 
rect, also  mishandled  the  actual  conduct 
of  the  election 

The  Independent  Union  and  the  com- 
pany immediately  tiled  objections  to  the 
issuance  of  this  corrected  tally  of  ballots. 
On  March  11,  1968.  the  regional  director 
Lssued  a  report  on  election,  objections  to 
election,  challenged  ballots,  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Board.  In  this  report, 
he  overruled  the  objections  to  the  issu- 
ance of  tills  corrected  tally  of  ballots, 
ordered  the  entire  election  set  aside,  and 
ordered  a  new  election. 

On  Marcii  21.  1968.  the  company  and 
the  Employees'  Independent  Union  filed 
exceptions  to  this  report.  These  excep- 
tions were  sustained  by  the  Board  by  or- 
der dated  April  10  1968  The  Board  thus 
rejected  the  recommendations  of  the 
regional  director  and  ordered  the  region- 
al director  to  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
the  issues  presented  by  the  various  ob- 
jections This  hearing  commenced  in 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  on  May  14.  before  Trial 
Examiner  Ramey  Donovan  and  was  con- 
cluded in  DayUMi.  Ohio,  on  May  24.  1968. 
The  briefs  of  the  company,  the  lUE.  and 
the  Employees'  Independent  Union  were 
received  by  the  trial  examiner  on  Mon- 
day. June  24.  A  decision  is  now  awaited 
from  the  trial  examiner 

It  IS  evident  from  the  aforementioned 
facts  that  the  Board,  and  not  the  com- 
pany and  the  three  competing  unions, 
must  accept  responsibility  for  the  long 
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delays  which  have  occurred  in  the  proc- 
essing ot  this  election. 

In  summary,  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board: 

First,  Took  5  months  to  decide  to  call 
a  bargaining  election. 

Second.  Set  the  dates  of  the  bargain- 
ing election  3 '2  months  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  existing  union-management 
contract. 

Third.  By  its  own  admission,  mi.^- 
counted  100  votes  cast  during  the  certi- 
fication election. 

Fourth.  After  6  months,  still  has  not 
determined  the  outcome  of  that  elec- 
tion. 

The  effect  of  this  ineptness  upon  thou- 
sands of  NCR  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies has  been: 

First.  Failure  to  receive  a  wage  or 
benefit  increase  .since  September  1,  1966 

Second.  Consequent  loss  of  buying 
power  in  the  wake  of  ever-advancing 
prices  since  tliat  date. 

Third.  A  feeling  of  hor>elessness  re- 
garding the  prospects  of  any  future  .sal- 
ary .settlement. 

This  dilatory  attitude  and  failure  to 
come  to  a  decisive,  expeditious  con- 
clusion is  costing  these  emiiloyces  and 
their  families  the  very  necessities  of  life 
and  is  not  to  be  condoned  imder  any 
circumstances. 

I  have  today  written  the  Pre^iident 
iisking  for  his  intervention  in  this  af- 
fair. The  NLRB  is  an  administrative 
board  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  John- 
.son-Humphrey  administration  and  they 
.should  demand  a  final  determination 
forthwith.  These  people  have  been  denied 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  too  long  be- 
cause of  this  ineptness  and  this  lack 
of  decisive  action  is  Inexcusable. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  REGULATION 
PERTAINING  TO  SECRET  SERVICE 
AGENTS 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  a  number  of  airline  pilots  have 
been  in  contact  with  me  concerning  a 
special  Federal  aviation  regulation 
which  became  effective  July  26.  1968. 
This  regulation  provides  that  any  Secret 
Service  agent  who  is  assigned  to  protect 
one  of  the  presidential  candidates  may 
at  his  request  occupy  one  of  the  observer 
.seats  on  the  flight  deck  in  aircraft  of  the 
commercial  passenger  airlines  when  the 
presidential  candidate  is  on  board, 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  the  only  persons 
on  the  flight  deck  are  the  pilots,  engi- 
neers, and  possibly  other  crewmembers, 
it  seems  somewhat  ridiculous  to  provide 
that  a  Secret  Service  agent  may  sit 
amoi.c;  them  and  possibly  distract  the 
crew  from  performing  their  duties  in  a 
most  efBcient  manner.  I  can  see  no  valid 
reason  for  this  regulation  inasmuch  as 
no  members  of  the  public  are  admitted 
to  the  flight  deck  and  the  Secret  Service 
agent  could  only  be  a  distracting  in- 
fluence with  regard  to  the  safe  and  effi- 


cient operation  of  the  pilots  and  crew- 
members. 

For  this  reason  I  have  today  written 
the  Acting  Administrator  requesting  the 
loi-'ic  behind  this  regulation  and  in  ab- 
sence of  a  reply  giving  a  substantial  rea- 
son for  its  enactment.  I  have  urged  that 
the  regulation  be  revoked. 


A   NEW   SOCIAL   PROGRAM 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MA.SSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
therein  a  recent  article  entitled,  "United 
States  Accused  of  Ignoring  Older  Job- 
less" based  on  an  interview  with  Director 
Joseph  Vilimas,  Jr.,  of  the  Kennedy 
Family  Service  Center  of  Charlestown, 
Mass. 

I  believe  that  this  article  and  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Vilimas  stress  several  prob- 
lems that  certainly  should  have  more  at- 
tention from  government  at  every  level 
and  the  Congress. 

There  are  areas,  of  course,  at  the  local 
level  that  are  in  large  measure  the  prob- 
lems of  local  and  State  governments  and 
business.  However,  there  is  an  undeni- 
able relationship  between  these  problems 
and  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  step  up  its  contributions  to  try  to  solve 
them. 

.\s  outlined  by  Mr.  Vilimas,  who  ad- 
vocates an  integrated  program  with 
many  facets,  these  problems  relate  to 
uiirmployment,  tiaining  programs,  coun- 
seling and  job  placement,  and  the  need 
for  rloser  cooperation  and  .greater  effort 
by  Government,  business,  and  labor,  also 
social  security  studies  to  find  new 
answers. 

Actually,  these  comments  relate  to  the 
whole  system  we  have  established  and 
devloped  since  the  1930's  to  try  to  help 
people  get  jobs,  provide  them  with  bene- 
fits when  they  are  jobless,  furnish  them 
with  social  secm-ity  when  they  are  re- 
tired, and  otherwise  arrange  for  gov- 
ernment support  across  a  wide  spectnmi 
for  social  needs,  health,  welfare,  and  the 
like. 

It  is  my  view  that  our  entire  national 
and  social  program,  including  social 
security,  must  be  reevaluated  and  re- 
shaped. 

The  fact  that  this  is  a  massive  job  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  deferred.  In 
fact,  it  requires  and  deserves  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  Congress. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  questions  in- 
volved in  depth  at  this  time,  but  it  suffices 
to  say  that  the  waste  of  human  resources 
entailed  in  requiring  people  to  retire  be- 
fore their  time,  and  while  they  are  still 
well  able  to  work,  is  producing  hardship, 
frustration,  maladjustment,  and  ab- 
normally low  standards  for  many  people 
\vho  should  be,  can.  and  want  to  provide 
for  their  own  needs  on  a  much  more  gen- 
erous basis  than  current  social  programs 
can  do. 

The  idea  of  forcing  people  out  of  work 
when  they   are  45   years   of   age  is   a 
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monstrous  thing,  and  in  fact  forcing 
them  out  at  any  age  while  they  are  still 
able  to  work  and  desirous  of  working  is 
not  conducive  to  sound  economic  or 
sound  social  policy. 

It  is  something  that  is  very  harmful  to 
the  people  concerned,  to  the  economy 
and  to  the  Government  itself.  Obviously, 
we  must  find  time  to  improve  the  effi- 
ciency and  adequacy  of  this  system  as 
fast  as  we  can  and  there  should  be  no 
delay. 

Our  studies  in  this  regard  should  also 
include  medicare  and  medicaid  where 
the  situation  is  shifting  so  rapidly  and 
where  Congress  should  take  the  leader- 
ship in  making  adjustments  and  pro- 
viding the  funds,  where  necessary,  to  do 
the  job  that  has  to  be  done  across  the 
board  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health 
and  the  general  well-being  of  many  peo- 
ple. 

I  think  that  many  of  these  social  pro- 
grams are  suffering  from  the  ills  of  ab- 
normal bureaucracy,  of  huge,  sprawling 
agencies  that  are  required  to  assume 
burdens  that  they  cannot  possibly  carry, 
and  solve  questions  that  arc  beyond  their 
knowledge  and  expertise. 

I  think  that  we  must  develop  an  en- 
tirely new  approach — one  that  will  cut 
redtape,  integrate  services  where  ix)s- 
sible,  stop  retiring  people  before  they 
need  to  be  retired. 

We  must  find  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving across-the-board  medicare,  med- 
icaid, and  tie  in  these  programs  with 
others  that  are  designed  to  promote,  on  a 
grand  scale,  the  construction  of  ho.spitals. 
sanitariums,  remedial  and  domiciliary 
places  for  the  handicapped,  the  chroni- 
cally sick,  persons  of  advanced  years, 
the  handicapped  young,  and  other  un- 
fortunates who  really  are  our  wards,  as 
well  as  our  neighbors  and  friends,  and 
must  be  helped  by  this  Government  in 
some  substantial  manner  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  present  perfunctorj-.  surface 
approach.  Not  only  individuals,  but  en- 
tire families  carry  appalling  bmdens  of 
caring  and  providing  for  these  classes. 
and  their  burdens  must  be  lightened  and 
transferred  to  government  experts  at 
every  level. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  Congress  can  give 
more  intensive  attention  to  these  prob- 
lems in  the  immediate  future,  and  .step 
up  ways  and  means  of  combating  and 
strengthening  social  programs  to  make 
them  truly  adequate. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
United  Statts  Accused  of  Ignoring  Older 
Jobless 
(By  Earl  Marchand) 
America    is    falling    its    middle-aged    and 
older  unemployed  woricers,  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Kennedy  Family  Service  Center 
of  Charlestown  charged  yesterday, 

"The  nation  is  neglecting  the  problems  of 
the  over-45  unemployed  worker,  '  said  Joseph 
Vilimas  Jr,,  whose  organization  is  now  com- 
pleting a  three-year  study  into  the  problem. 
"Some  of  these  people  are  being  doomed 
to  a  later  life  of  poverty  because  adequate 
measiires  for  them  Just  aren't  being  taken." 
Vilimas  said. 

He  said  that  Job  placement  and  social  secu- 
rity were  not  satisfactory  answers. 

"This  nation,  unfortunately,  has  a  system 
of  forcing  some  older  workers  into  a  retire- 
ment of  poverty,"  VllLmas  noted.  "People 
can't  live  adequately  on  social  security 
alone," 
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Vilimas  said  that  the  problem  was  even 
more  serious  In  the  Boston  area  than  in  the 
nation  as  a  whole  Here,  more  tlian  50  per 
cent  of  men  and  women  receiving  imempioy- 
ment  benefits  are  over  45  years  of  age. 
Nationally,  some  40  per  cent  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  over  45. 

He  said  ;in  integrated  ])rop;ram  witii  many 
facets  is  needed,  including: 

A  permanent  muitl-.servlce  approach  to  the 
problem,  providing  the  unemployed,  over-45 
worker  with  training  programs  to  teach  the 
worker  additional  skillK,  vocational  counsel- 
ing, and  even  "some  morale  boosting." 

"Closer  cooperation  and  greater  effort"  by 
government,  business  and  labor. 

"Realistic"  social  security  benefits. 

A  continuing  study  by  government,  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  ferret  out  new  answers  to 
the  problem. 

Vilimas  said  the  war  against  unemploy- 
ment is  not  being  won  because  America  Is 
not  waging  a  vigorous-enough  campaign. 

But  he  feels  the  battle  could  i)e  won  bas- 
ing his  contention  on  the  findings  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  over  the  past  three  years. 

The  study,  besides  making  findings,  served 
the  practical  purpose  of  placing  workers.  Of 
1100  workers  who  applied  to  the  Kennedy 
Center,  816  were  placed  after  tliey  were  given 
the  necessary  training  or  cotinsellng. 

The  center  kept  in  coniniunic.itlon  with 
some  500  tauslne.sses  in  the  area,  serving  as 
,1  '.iason  between  employer  and  employe, 

"Tlie  job  ran  be  done  if  we  really  work 
at  it,"  said  Vilimas. 

The  rea-son  these  older  worker.s  Uv.se  their 
jobs  Include  age  discrimination,  r.vitomation. 
merpers  or  plant  closings,  physical  and 
mental  competition  with  youth  and  unwill- 
ingness TO  trnin  for  new  jobs.  Vilimas  .said. 

.\nd  once  the  older  worker  loses  his  jobs, 
tlie  statistics  :irc  against  liim. 

"Less  than  20  per  cent  of  those  unemployed 
will  lind  a  job  through  state  agencies,  and 
less  th.in  nine  per  cent  will  find  employ- 
ment ihrovigh  private  employment  aeencies," 
said  Vilimas.  "These  ligures  dramatize  tlie 
fact  that  m.inpower  projjrams  emphasizing 
job  pl.icemcnt  cannot  rrali.^tically  cope  with 
:he  problem." 

In  rcfpnt  years,  tlie  government  has  been 
taking  .1  few  .st^^ps  to  ease  the  proljlem.  But 
ViUinas  contends  that  these  steps  tall  far 
sh:,-rt. 

In  opening  the  Kennedy  Center  and  .seven 
other  similar  centers  aroiuid  the  country,  the 
federal  government  made  a  move  for  the  older 
v,-orker.  However,  in  the  next  few  montlis, 
th?  older-worker  prosr.am  at  llie  Kennedy 
Center  will  conclude,  eliminating  .i  local 
.source  of  iiope  for  tlie  older  worker. 

nie  older  workers  are  not  without  their 
ci-.ampion.s  ;n  Washlneton,  DC.  however. 
One  of  them  is  Charles  E.  Odell,  national 
director  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

At  a  Boston  College  conference  last  month, 
called  ■■.'Ability  is  .Ageless,"  Odell  .--tated, 
"Every  person  should  be  a.llowed  to  work 
.IS  long  as  he  is  willing  and  able.  The  choice 
should  be  up  to  the  individual.  I  don't  be- 
lieve ;n  forced  retirement." 

•Asked  if  lie  thought  such  .m  ideal  would 
ever  be  possible,  Odell  said,  "I  think  we  can 
design  our  soricty  to  have  a  part  in  it  for 
cvervone." 


THE   "PUEBLO":    HOW   LONG.   MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    lOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  193d  day  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  hands. 
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YOUTH  RECOGNIZES  FREEDOMS 
CHALLENGE 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

fir    PtNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUsE  OF  HEPREijENTATIVES 

Friday    AuQU-^t  2    1968 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  District  20.  com- 
prised of  VFW  units  in  Carbon.  Monroe. 
Northampton,  and  Pike  Counties.  Guest-s 
of  honor  at  this  event  were  area  high 
school  student.;  who  were  contestants  in 
the  'V'FW-. sponsored  'Voice  of  Democ- 
racy "  essay  contest. 

It  always  is  reassuring  to  me  to  read 
the  thoughts  of  young  Americans  such  as 
these  contestants  and  realize  what  high 
regard  they  have  for  the  freedom  we  in 
America  enjoy 

I  am,  nleased  to  include  in  the  Ricohd 
tlie  es5fty.s  by  individual  school  finalists 
which  were  considered  in  the  final  Judg- 
ing Each  is  based  on  the  theme.  Pree- 
doms  Choice  " 

The  finalists  are  Thomas  A.  Reiser. 
Notre  Dame  High  School.  Easton.  whose 
essav  was  selected  as  the  first  place  win- 
ner; Anne  McCafferty.  Bethlehem  Cath- 
olic High  School.  Bethlehem;  Christo- 
pher J  Wright.  Bethlehem  Catholic 
High  School.  Bethlehem;  Elaine  Robbins. 
Easton  Area  High  School.  Easton.  and 
Jay  Feinman.  Wilson  Borough  Area 
High  School,  Wilson  Borough.  The  essays 

follow 

Freeu'iv  s  Challenge 

I  By  Thomas   A    Rels«r    Notre   Dame   High 
School.  Easton.  Pa  ) 

America,  the  land  of  the  free,  has  tasted 
the  bitterness  jf  race  riots,  antiwar  demon- 
strations, and  campus  revolts  Human  be- 
havior never  h.is  been  and  never  will  be 
regulated  bv  laws  or  edicts  The  complexities 
of  public  pri-iblems  And  their  solutions  In 
the  wilUnijness  of  citizens  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  freedom  -a  challenge  unmet  by 
manv  '>f  our  ancestors  u  challenge  unmet  by 
the  Greeks  in  the  latter  years  of  their  reign 
and  perh.^ps  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
collapse  of  the  empire 

The  challenge  of  freedom  Is  the  challenge 
of  responsibllltv  That  responsibility  Includes 
adherence  to  all  Just  laws,  not  simply  laws 
which  satisfy  Individual  preference.  That 
responsibility  Includes  a  recognition  of  the 
right  to  enjov  personal  freedoms  without 
infringing  on  the  rights  of  others 

Freedom  is  ordinarily  accepted  as  .<  birth- 
right by  people  in  .America  Its  benefits  :ire 
re«dlly  accepted  by  al!  Yet  birth  rights  and 
beneflts  involve  principles  Principles  can- 
not be  upheld  without  sacrifice 

It  Is  often  a  sacrifice  for  'he  citizen  to 
acquaint  himself  with  both  sides  of  those 
questions  vltitl  to  na-lonal.  state  or  local  in- 
terests Too  often  the  voting  public  Is  swayed 
by  a  loquacious  spxaker.  who  fails  to  take 
Issue  with  current  problems 

Neglectetl  voting  privileges  and  rejected 
Jury  duty  may  illustrate  how  some  .Americans 
fall  to  meet  the  challenge  of  freedom  It  is  sad 
to  hear  that  large  or  small  attendance  at  the 
polls  rests  on  whether  voting  day  will  be 
warm  or  cold  sunny  or  rainy,  rather  than 
on  the  l:np<.)rtance  of  Issues  debated  Like- 
wise It  13  S.U1  to  recai;  the  constant  excuses 
offered  to  fudges  by  proposed  Jurv  members 

In  the  limited  dem<jcracy  of  .\mertca  rep- 
resentatives are  elected  from  each  particular 
area  to  speak  the  voice  of  the  people  from 
within  that  area    This  makes  it  totally  nee- 
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essary  that  these  leaders  truly  depict  the 
feelings  of  their  consUiuenta  I'he  obligation 
d.#.s    :;ot    slop   at    interest    but    goe«   on    to 

SiUTirlcP 

Much  hesitation  Is  shown  by  some  to  fight 
.igHlnst  the  injustices  threatening  freedom. 
The  cliche,  Let  George  do  If.  cannot  be 
the  answer  The  liberties  are  used  by  all. 
and  not  handed  to  George',  therefore  the 
sacrifice  must  be  met  by  all  -even  if  sacri- 
fice of  life  is  required 

By  showing  responsibility  In  the  use  of 
freedom,  by  demonstrating  interest  In  the 
welfare  of  government,  and  by  making  sacrt- 
tlces  to  maintain  the  legacy  of  America,  the 
challenge  of  freedom  will   be  met. 

Freedoms  Challenge 
.  By    Anne    McCafferty.    Bethlehem    Catholic 

High  School! 
To  me  ,ia  a  citizen,  freedom  presents  a 
four-fold  challenge  The  first  and  most  basic 
challenge  Is  that  of  responsibility  This  Is 
the  foundation  up)on  which  the  remaining 
.challenges  build  themselves  Responsibility 
demands  go<xl  solid  citizenship — a  citizen- 
ship that  does  not  waver  in  times  of  politi- 
cal crisis  or  succumb  to  subversive  Influence. 
Responsible  citizens  Inevitably  create  a  re- 
■ipfinslble  society  which,  as  In  the  case  of  our 
nation,  advocates  freedom  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  the  word  We  hold  the  keys  which 
keep  the  door  of  democracy  open  and  the 
door  of  communism  locked  One  Important 
kev  IS  the  democratic  vote  In  school.  Student 
Council  elections  provide  me  with  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  choice  and  voice  my 
opinion  I  have  seen  the  results  of  poor  vot- 
ing habits  and  swayed  voters;  this  has  con- 
vinced me  that  I  will  be  staunch  and  stick 
X-o  my  well-guided  convictions  In  school,  .is 
In  our  American  society.  If  the  majority  con- 
tinues to  perform  their  voting  duty  with 
foresight  and  care  the  irresp<inslble  minority 
will  be  overshadowed  However  the  danger 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  in  time,  the  minority 
may  grow  and  a  reversal  of  positions  could 
occur 

This  possibility  leads  to  the  second  of  free- 
dom's challenges— that  'if  vigilance  or  alert- 
ness It  Is  virtually  lmp<wsible  for  an  irre- 
sponsible minority  to  gain  a  foothold  If  the 
citizenship  keeps  a  constant  eye  on  the  var- 
ious aspects  of  political  life  A  citizen  ac- 
q;ilre«  this  trait  throiigh  active  participation 
m  the  functions  of  his  respective  party  orga- 
nizations He  acquaints  himself  with  current 
issues,  obvious  lixipholes  .md  pressing  bills 
Equipped  with  such  knowledge,  legislators 
find  It  quite  difficult  to  pull  the  wool  over 
the  eyes  of  the  voting  public  Under  our 
watch,  government  continues  to  act  as  a 
tool,  strengthening  freedom  and  underalm- 
ing  the  opponents  of  freedom  These  facts 
may  be  applied  to  our  own  student  govern- 
ment 

The  third  challenge  results  from  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  are  .'Itlzens  responsible  and 
alert?"  The  simple  answer  contains  three 
words — they  are  patriotic'  Much  has  been 
written  concerning  patriotism  but  few  def- 
Itions  really  capture  the  whole  meaning. 
To  me,  patriotism  means  love  for  one  s  coun- 
try— a  love  so  intense  that  one  Is  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  for  Its  sake  Patriotism  de- 
mands self-sacrlflce  Fortunately,  most  peo- 
ple ,»gree  that  patriotism  Is  a  very  special 
spirit  that  carries  over  to  even  a  student's 
Idea  of  school  spirit  .A  patriotic  citizen  has 
loyalty  and  a  loyal  student  has  school  spirit 
I  consider  myself  a  loyal  student  when  I 
support  school  policies  and  engage  In  extra- 
currlcuar  activities;  I  consider  myself  patri- 
otic when  I  have  a  zealous  love  for  my  coun- 
try when  I  cultivate  that  pride  that  makes 
me  unashamed  to  display  my  feelings  when 
our  basic  freedoms  are  at  stake 

Patriotism  means  different  things  to  dif- 
ferent people  To  the  Democrats  In  this 
pre-election  year.  It  means  rallying  to  the 
support  of  the  President;  to  the  Republicans 
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It  means  agitating  for  a  change  of  policy  !n 
the  national  scene  This  variation  Is  go..a 
and  healthful  to  thriving  nations  Men  ni,.v 
have  different  Ideas  but  they  are  united  n 
the  fact  that  views  are  directed  towards 
maintaining  .i  strong,  free  government. 

Freedom's  greatest  challenge  Is  that  ^f 
survival  Itself  Combating  communism  Is  :he 
greatest  task  facing  our  nation.  Our  leaders 
attempt  to  do  this  by  insuring  .i  free  pnss 
and  by  providing  communication  to  Radio 
Free  Europe  Note  the  importance  of  -l.e 
word  "free"  Freedom  resembles  a  preniaf.;ro 
baby— it  must  be  handled  carefully,  guarded 
constantly,  and  strengthened  t;raduai,y. 
Freedom  Is  America's  heritage  and  It  mi,st 
be  kept  alive. 

Freedom's  Challence 
(By  Christopher  J   Wright.  Bethlehem 

Catholic  High  School ) 
What  have  you  given  us;""  a  woman  askod 
Ben  Franklin  at   the  close  of  the  Constitu- 
tional   Convention     "A    Republic",    he    an- 
swered. "If  vou  can  keep  it      .     " 

Franklin  like  the  other  founding  fathers, 
had  learned  an  important  lesson  from  his- 
torv  He  knew  that  throughout  the  ages  the 
main  instruments  lor  depriving  men  of  their 
treedom  had  been  their  governments  He  ,ilso 
understood  that  U  had  proven  and  would 
prove  difficult  to  prevent  governments  from 
stripping  freedom  from  the  people  He  res- 
ized tills  W(.uld  be  hard  because  he  tinder- 
stood  some  -f  the  basic  principles  regarding 
men  an<l  k;ovprnment.'i  Namely,  the  follow- 
ing 1  tlie  fact  that  government  represents 
power  In  the  hands  of  some  men  to  control 
and  regulate  the  lives  of  other  men  2.  The 
natural  tendency  of  men  who  possess  some 
power  to  ,icqulre  more  power  3  Tlie  fart 
that  power  corrupts  He  knew  that  the  only 
wav  to  preserve  freedom  Is  to  restrict  govern- 
ment because  If  the  government  has  no 
restraints  on  Its  powers  or  If  the  only  re- 
straints It  has  are  its  own,  then  the  dav  :s 
not  far  off  when  the  government  will  h..ve 
absolue  power,  and  whether  absolute  power 
Is  in  the  hands  of  a  king,  dictator,  or  congress 
th,e  resulting  loss  of  the  people's  freedom  will 
be  the  same 

The  question  arises  Have  we  kept  o'lr 
republic''  .According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune 
the  VS  Government  Is  the  "biggest  land- 
owner property  manager,  renter,  mover  and 
hauler,  medical  clinician,  lender.  Insurer, 
mortgage  broker,  employer,  debtor,  taxer.  and 
spender  In  all  historv  "  The  resulting  loss  ..{ 
freedom  of  the  American  people  Is  fantastic 
Almost  one-third  of  the  earnings  are  tnk.-n 
as  taxes  On  top  of  this,  government  inter- 
ference In  our  everydav  lives  Is  rampai.' 
Businessmen  are  told  by  the  governmetit 
whether  they  can  raise  prices,  farmers  are 
told  how  much  they  can  grow,  and  as  a  result 
of  federal  legislation,  wage  earners  are  com- 
pelled to  join  unions  whether  thev  want  'o 
or  not  Social  securltv  taxes  force  citizens 
to  invest  their  earnings  the  way  the  covern- 
ment  has  imposed  mazes  of  reculatlons 

r  feel  that  these  facts  .■^how  clearly  that  ve 
have  not  kept  our  republic  We  have  allowed 
the  government  to  grow  to  the  point  wheie 
there  are  far  too  few  restrictions  on  Its  pow- 
ers We  have  allowed  the  freedom  of  everv 
American  to  be  'acrltlced  a  little  here  and 
there  In  irder  to  try  to  achieve  various  forn.^ 
of  ■■se<-urlty"  This  loss  of  freedom  disturbs 
nie  greatlv  Thus  I  think  that  the  greatest 
challenge  facing  the  citizens  of  our  countrv 
today,  not  forgetting  even  the  Communi't 
thrtat.  Is  the  restoration  In  toto  of  the 
.American  peoples  freedoms  I  do  not  pre- 
tend 'hat  this  will  be  an  easy  task,  but  it  cm 
be  done  Furthermore,  I  believe  that  manv 
people  In  this  country  today  als<5  deem  i 
reduction  in  governmental  size  necessary 
But  slmplv  deploring  the  pituation  will  not 
end  It  The  Republic  will  not  be  restored. 
and  the  rights  of  the  p«jpulace  will  not  be 
regained,    until    we    have    put   out    of   office 
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th  >^e   men   who   promise   new   welfare   pro- 
er  ,ms  and  more  "free"  money,  and  until  the 
'eiders  of  l>oth  parties  and  the  members  of 
SMoreme  Court  attain  a  healthy  respect  for 
the   ronstltullon.    This   lack   of    regard   for 
the  Constitution  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
problem,  for  the  Constitution  Is  above  all  a 
' uniting  document,   and  if  it   would  be  en- 
forced  many  of  the   so-called   "progressive" 
.i[K!     welfare"  programs,  which  In  addition 
to  iielng  unconstitutional   also  fall  to  pro- 
dv.re    their   desired    result    and    place   more 
burdens   upon   taxpayers,   would   have  to  be 
itirt.iiled.  These  unconstitutional  programs, 
namelv   those   dealing   with   public   utilities, 
b:\nks.  Insurance,  business,  agriculture  edu- 
cation and  social  welfare,  are  illegal  because 
of  the  tenth  amendment.  Federal  Interfer- 
ence m  these  areas  has  to  be  ended  and  the 
programs  will  either  be  dropped  or  resumed 
at  'he  stale  level,  where  there  Is  no  danger 
of   a   tfreat    accumulation   of    powers.   Since 
there  is  not  too  much  hope  for  the  conver- 
sion "f  many  of  the  national  leaders  of  both 
parties    and    the    leading    members    of    the 
supreme  Court  to  the  principle  of  limited 
(tovernment.  It  is  necessary  that  the  voters  In 
our    ountry  who  are  concerned  alxaut  their 
freedom  replace  these  men.  I  believe  that  the 
greatest    challenge    facing    us    today    Is    the 
problem   of   returning   to   the   people   those 
free<i  >ms  which  have  been  confiscated  from 
thein.  I  think  that  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion are  equal   to  the  task,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  the  conditions  which  I 
have  stated  are  adhered  to,  and  the  freedom 
of  all  in  this  great  land  is  abundant. 


Freedom's   Challenge 

(By  malne  Robbins,  Easton  Area  High  School, 

12th  grade) 

Wh  it  is  freedom's  challenge? 

Since  the  beginning  of  time  wars  have 
been  fought,  lives  have  been  lost,  and  blood 
has  leen  split  all  over  our  world.  This  will 
continue  to  be  the  crisis  until  people  learn 
to  '.we  peacefully  among  themselves.  Is  this 
free  om's  challenge? 

When  a  child  is  born,  he  is  born  with  love 
not  Knowing  about  hatred.  As  he  matures, 
conflict  arises  within  him  causing  a  feeling 
of  mixed  emotion  labeled  hate.  Soon  a  boy 
becomes  a  man  and  he  has  a  dlfHcult  deci- 
sion to  make,  to  fight  or  to  fall  In  his  duty 
to  God  and  his  country.  He  then  wonders 
"Whv  should  I  go  to  war  with  p>eople  I  don't 
kncv,  needlessly  killing  strangers  Just  be- 
cau.^e  they  are  opposed  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing It  doesn't  make  sense  does  It?  Still, 
ever  since  a  child  he  has  been  told  it's  a 
man  s  duty  to  serve  his  country  and  protect 
his  family  against  harm.  So  off  he  goes  Into  a 
branch  of  the  service  where  they  teach  him 
to  defend  himself  sneak,  lie.  spy,  kill,  and 
hate  Yes  hate,  hate  people  whom  they  never 
met  vet  whose  lives  they  will  claim  on  the 
heliiih  battlefields  of  war.  They  are  sent  off 
witl,  the  slogan  "Kill  or  be  killed."  Know- 
Inp  hat  they  may  never  see  the  ones  they 
love  again. 

Our  American  boys  who  believe  in  what 
thev  are  fighting  for  go  off  to  war  to  fight  for 
us.  .Ml  of  us  whether  we're  worthy  of  it  or 
not  They  fight  for  cowardly  draft  card 
burners  who  protest  out  of  fear.  Protesters 
wh  protest  for  peace  yet  do  so  through  vio- 
lence How  can  we  hope  to  settle  world  con- 
flict when  we  can't  settle  conflict  on  our  own 
shores?  Is  violence  the  answer?  Does  might 
make  right?  This  you'll  have  to  answer  for 
yourself.  My  answer  is  no!  Peace  can  be  ob- 
tained only  thru  tinderstandlng.  An  under- 
standing of  everything,  draft  card  burners 
Inclusive.  They  are  brave  enough  to  stand  up 
and  say  they  will  not  serve  a  country  who  has 
cared  for  tliem  and  protected  them  yet  they 
are  cowards  because  they  will  not  fight  to 
save  her  from  oppression. 
.\i:  this  Is  America,  the  good  as  well  as  the 

bad   Isn't  it  a  shame  that  our  children  must 
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grow  up  with  a  narrow  understanding  of 
some  freedom  groups  because  their  parents 
and  grandparents  don't  fully  understand 
things  themselves.  When  America  was  estab- 
lished it  was  built  on  the  grounds  of  love, 
understanding,  peace,  security,  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  freedom  for  all.  As  Francis  Scott  Key 
once  said  "Land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave,"  It's  our  duty  as  Americans  to  bring 
this  understanding  to  all  the  world.  Only 
when  this  is  satisfactorily  done  can  we  truth- 
fully say  we  have  completely  fulfUled  our 
forefathers  dream  of  world  peace  and  under- 
standing. This  is  freedom's  challenge!!! 

Freedom's  Challenge 

(By  Jay  Feinman,  Wilson  Borough 

Area  High  School) 

Freedom's  challenge  Is  greater  today  than 

ever  before.  We  are  summoned  to  build,   to 

serve,  to  achieve  as  no  other  nation  has  been 

In  the  history  of  the  world.  We  are  urged  to 

meet  freedom's  challenge  by   our  past,   our 

present,  and  our  future.  Let  us  listen  to  those 

voices  and   learn   what  freedom's   challenge 

Is — and  how  we  may  meet  it. 

The  spirit  of  freedom's  past — I  was  created 
In  ancient  Greece,  but  forsaken  in  the  ensu- 
ing centuries.  I  was  reborn  in  a  new,  exciting 
form  only  a  short  time  ago  with  the  founding 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  I  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  only  new  Idea  in 
centuries — a  nation  conceived  In  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  My  existence  was  defended  at 
Lexington,  at  Gettysburg,  In  Belleau  Wood, 
at  Iwo  Jlma,  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy,  in 
Korea,  and  in  Vietnam,  With  the  voice  of 
a  million  Americans  who  shed  their  blood  in 
my  defense.  I.  the  spirit  of  freedom's  past, 
urge  you  to  meet  freedom's  challenge:  to 
uphold  the  Ideals  of  your  forefathers,  to  be 
proud  of  your  American  heritage,  to  assure 
that  those  who  came  before  shall  not  have 
lived — or  died — in  vain. 

The  spirit  of  freedom's  present — I  am 
troubled  and  endangered  by  those  who  have 
never  enjoyed  my  beneflts  as  well  a^  those 
who  would  abuse  their  liberties  I  am 
threatened  by  Ignorance,  by  violence,  by  hate, 
and  by  apathy,  I  call  to  you  with  the  voice 
of  a  Negro  in  the  poverty-ridden  slums 
of  our  cities,  the  voice  of  a  peasant  in  Viet- 
nam, the  voice  of  a  family  trapped  behind 
the  wall  In  East  Berlin.  I,  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom's present,  urge  you  to  meet  freedom's 
challenge:  to  free  the  oppressed,  to  halt  Com- 
munist aggression  wherever  it  strikes,  to  as- 
sure that  all  Americans  have  their  full  rights 
as  citizens. 

The  spirit  of  freedom's  future — I  am  un- 
sure, uncertain.  I  do  not  know  if  I  will  exist 
or  be  annihilated.  I  call  to  you  with  the 
voice  of  your  children  and  your  children's 
children.  I  urge  you  to  meet  freedom's  chal- 
lenge— to  deal  with  the  obstacles  that  con- 
front you  today,  to  live  in  strife  if  necessary 
so  that  your  descendants  may  live  in  peace, 
to  keep  freedom  pure  and  intact  for  all 
times. 

Thus  we  are  challenged:  by  freedom's  past, 
to  remember  and  preserve:  by  freedom's  pres- 
ent, to  be  Just  and  to  have  courage:  by  free- 
dom's future,  to  fight  and  to  purify.  These, 
all  of  these,  constitute  freedom's  challenge, 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  being  free 
that  we  owe  to  our  ancestors,  ourselves  and 
our  descendants. 

We  in  this  nation  today  have  opportuni- 
ties beyond  the  limits  of  the  Imagination. 
With  our  vast  natural,  economic,  cultural, 
and  human  resources  we  can  build  a  society 
unparalleled  In  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
dreams  of  millions  of  enslaved,  oppressed  and 
Impoverished  people  throughout  history  for 
a  country  where  all  may  be  free  and  none 
need  starve  can  be  realized  in  the  United 
States — if  only  we  are  wise  enough,  brave 
enough,  and  strong  enough  to  use  all  our 
energies  toward  thU  goal.  We  stand  on  the 
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threshold  of  true  greatness,  and  the  decision 
Is  ours  and  ours  alone  whether  or  not  we 
will  take  the  giant  step. 

We  must  now  heed  the  voices  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future  to  meet  free- 
dom's challenge.  This,  then,  must  be  our 
course:  to  look  back  with  pride,  to  give 
thanks  with  humility,  to  serve  with  honor, 
and  to  go  forward  with  courage,  worlclng 
with  patience  and  devotion  In  the  service  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  around 
the  globe,  and.  In  this  way,  God's  work  shall 
trulv  be  our  own. 


CONGRESSMAN  HAMILTON 
SUPPORTS  CONSERVATION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  more  has  been  done  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  the  natural  resources 
of  this  Nation  than  in  any  comparable 
period  in  the  Nation's  historj-. 

The  89th  and  90th  Congresses  have 
clearly  placed  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  at  the  top  of  the  Nation's 
agenda  for  action.  I  have  been  pleased 
to  support  and  vote  for  landmark  legis- 
lation to  maintain  and  expand  the  Na- 
tion's natural  heritage. 

The  distinctive  contribution  of  these 
Congresses  to  conservation  has  been  the 
total  approach,  using  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated action  to  attack  foul  air,  dirty 
water,  mountains  of  waste,  and  congested 
land.  This  is  the  new  conservation.  It  is 
defined  by  the  President  like  this: 

Our  conservation  must  be  not  just  the 
classic  conservation  of  protection  and  devel- 
opment, but  a  creative  conservation  of  resto- 
ration and  innovation.  Its  concern  is  not  with 
nature  alone,  but  with  the  total  relation  be- 
tween man  and  the  world  around  him.  Its 
object  Is  not  Just  man's  welfare,  but  the 
dignity  of  man's  spirit. 

To  give  substance  to  this  new  conser- 
vation there  has  been  a  cascade  of  legis- 
lation to  clean  the  water  and  cleanse  the 
air,  to  preserve  the  wilderness,  to  create 
open  space,  and  to  establish  scenic  rivers. 
Thirty-five  new  units  have  been  added  to 
the  national  park  system,  the  refuge  sys- 
tem for  wildlife  has  been  expanded  by 
three-fourths  million  acres,  and  a  Red- 
woods National  Park  has  been  created. 

Major  legislation  like  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967,  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  the  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  and 
the  Clear  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966, 
commit  this  Nation  to  clean  air  and  pure 
water. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  highlights : 

First,  Water:  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  set  up  $4  billion  worth  of  waste 
treatment  facilities  for  local  commu- 
nities, which  serves  approximately  66 
million  Americans,  helping  clean  up 
67,000  miles  of  streams  and  rivers.  This 
action  came  as  a  result  of  the  hazards 
of  filthy  and  unsanitan--  water  conditions 
that  had  plagued  Americans  over  the  past 
vears, 

A  study  of  desalting  enough  water 
daily  for  practical  purposes  is  underway. 
This  is  being  done  in  hopes  that  the  1961 
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authorization  of  $75  million  for  research 
and  development,  plus  the  1965  expan- 
sion of  thl-s  authority  to  $200  million  for 
5  years,  will  provide  for  economically  fea- 
sible desalting  of  sea  and  brackish  water 

This  research  will  lead  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  worlds  largest  desalting 
plant,  capable  of  desalting  150  million 
gallons  of  water  per  day 

Second  Air  The  Air  Quality  Act  pro- 
vides us  with  a  blueprint  for  a  systematic 
national  attack  on  air  pollution  Under 
this  act,  air  quality  control  regions  will 
be  designated  pollution  criteria  will  be 
developed,  and  the  States  will  be  required 
to  develop  air  quality  standards  and 
measures  to  achieve  these  standards. 

Third.  Parks  and  recreation  Nearly  1 
million  acro^  of  land,  since  December 
1963.  we;>>  autlxirized  for  addition  to 
the  national  parks  system.  State,  local, 
and  Federal  Governments  are  now  pre- 
serving for  the  enioyment  of  our  own 
and  future  generations,  more  land  than 
is  given  up  to  construction  and  resource 
extractions 

Fourth  Fisheries  and  wildlife:  Since 
1961  nearly  1  million  acres  of  land  have 
been  set  aside  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  breedint;.  nesting,  and  feed- 
ing of  various  wildlife  species.  Of  this 
1  million  acres.  114  000  have  been  added 
permanently  to  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system. 

For  the  fiscal  year  of  1968.  the  Federal 
Govemmt'iU  will  spend  a  substantiated 
sum  of  $3i  6  million  for  fish  and  wildlife 
managemer  t 

Fifth  Public  lands  There  was  a  re- 
veuetation  of  public  rantie  totalini,'  467  - 
169  acres  during  1967  Reforestation 
projects  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement ands  totaled  37  595  acres  dur- 
ing 1967—73  ;>ercent  more  than  in  1960. 

Much  ha.s  been  doi-.e  to  conserve  our 
country's  ni-tural  resources  More  must 
be  done  *n  the  years  ahead  No  longer 
will  our  approach  be  fragmented  From 
this  day  foruard.  we  focus  upon  a  sane 
environment  for  man — clean  rivers,  tall 
forests,  and  clean  air. 
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steel  do  not  reflect  the  savings  achieved 
through  increases  in  productivity. 

Third,  companies  have  already  been 
raising  their  prices — selectively — over  the 
past  year 

Finally,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
steels  current  profits  are  very  good. 

For  these  reasons.  I  fear  our  economy 
will  be  hurt  by  the  announced  steel  price 
increases.  It  appears  the  companies  are 
•front  loading"  their  proflus  when  they 
should  be  trying  to  keep  prices  In  com- 
petitive ranges  with  imports  and  with 
other  materials. 

In  the  public  interest,  the  companies 
should  roll  back  their  price  hikes. 


August  2,  1968 


STEEL    'FRONT  LO.\DING  '  N.^TION'S 
ECONOMY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

)F    L.^LiroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  nVES 
Frdau.   Auciu.st  2.  1968 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  term  "front 
loaded  "  u  apparently  being  used  in  a 
brandnew  context  this  year  Ordinarily, 
the  term  means  that  the  first  year  of  a 
new  wat;e  contract  will  brina;  about  a 
larger  pay  increase  than  following  years. 

I  believe  certain  steel  companies  are 
trying  to  "front  load"  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy by  raising  prices  sharply,  and  using 
the  new  wage  contracts  as  an  excuse. 

There  are  .some  fallacies  in  this  think- 
ing that  I  wish  to  point  out. 

First,  the  steel  price  hikes  are  way  out 
of  proportion  to  the  wage  agreements. 

Second,  labor  becomes  increasingly  ef- 
ficient each  yeai  and  the  new  prices  of 


DISASTROUS    DECLINE    IN    BARLEY 
PRICE  CALLS  FOR  USDA  ACTION 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

.IF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Auaust  2.  1968 

Mr  KLEPPE.  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  new 
crop  harvest  begins  in  North  Dakota,  the 
price  of  barley  has  tumbled  to  a  ridicu- 
lously low  price  of  50  cents  per  bushel. 
Failure  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  include  barley  in  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram IS,  m  part,  responsible  for  this  sit- 
uation. Following  is  the  text  of  a  letter  I 
have  sent  to  Secretan,-  Freeman  today  in 
connection  with  this  matter: 

Congress   of    the    Unpted   States. 
House  or  RErRFsFNTATivES, 

Washington.  D  C  .  August  2.  1968. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary.  U.S.  Department  of  .Agriculture. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  Secretary  Over  the  last  week- 
end, tlie  price  >>!  barley  '.n  Western  North 
Dakota  tumbled  by  10  ro  15  cent.s  per  busiiel. 
Even  before  tills  disastrous  break,  barley  was 
selling  at  a  flresale  price  that  could  be 
m.itched  only  by  going  back  to  the   19.30's. 

On  Monday.  July  29,  the  Mandan  N  Dak.» 
Farmers  Union  Grain  .-Vssoclatlon  quoted  a 
c.ird  price  of  50  to  51  cents  per  bushel  for 
barley  On  July  26 — just  three  days  earlier — 
the  same  buyer  offered  60  to  t)5  cents  per 
bushel. 

Failure  to  include  barley  in  the  1968  feed 
fcjr.un  program  is  In  large  p.irt  respnnslble 
lor  this  situation.  Over  the  last  year.  I  have 
referred  to  you  ntunerous  cimplaints  from 
North  Dakota  farmers  .oiicernmg  discrimi- 
nation against  Inclusion  of  barley  in  the  feed 
grain  program.  On  February  21,  1968.  Mr. 
John  A.  Schnlttker.  serving  then  .is  .\ctlng 
Secretary  of  .^grlculture,  wrote  me  as  follows 
la  response  to  camplalnt.s  of  several  North 
DiikoU  farmers  which  I  had  referred  to  you: 

"Under  the  t«rms  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965.  barley  Is  to  be  Included 
in  the  .mnual  feed  grain  program  only  when 
It  appears  that  the  supply  of  that  grain 
would  otherwise  be  excessive.  For  the  1968 
crop  year,  it  doe\  not  appear  that  this  would 
be  I  he  case.  ' 

Mr  Secretary,  this  was  a  disastrous  mis- 
calculation, .«  the  present  supply  situation 
.md  the  ruinous  market  price  for  barley 
amply  demonstrate. 

I  quote  further  from  Mr.  Schnlttker's  let- 
ter 

"The  1967  harvested  barley  acreage  In  the 
US  was  down  about  one  million  acres  or 
10  percent  from  the  year  before  ,ind.  conse- 
quently, prixiuctlon  was  down  by  about  23 
million  bushels,  that  is.  down  t-o  a  level  less 


than  total  needs  for  the  1967-68  marketing 
year  Accordingly,  carryover  .stocks  of  barley 
on  July  1.  1968.  wttl  likely  be  down  /rom  a 
year  earlier  Hence,  based  on  the  planting 
trends  of  recent  years,  our  best  estimate  xaa 
that  barley  plantings  in  1968  without  acreage 
diversion  would  not  exceed  future  use  .iiid 
reasonable  carryover  requirements.  " 

It  is  incredible  that  USDA's  appr;  i^al 
could  be  so  wrong  This  inaccurate  gues.<i  ,  ni- 
phaslzes  again  the  unreliability  of  tlif  Ue- 
partment'.s  estimates  and  the  urgent  need  for 
a  thorough  overhaul  of  Its  crop  and  livestock 
reporting  system 

Instead  of  barley  stocks  being  "down  imm 
a  year  earlier",  iis  Mr.  Schnlttker  predictpd 
in  late  February,  USDA's  report  of  ijraiu 
stocks  on  July  1  showed  a  total  of  136.067  iw 
bushels  of  barley  ,is  compared  with  121  772  - 
000  bushels  a  year  earlier  The  1968  b,  rley 
crop  18  estimated  at  406  million  busheU  ;p 
10  percent  over  a  year  ago  The  departrnpnt's 
optimistic  estimate  of  the  supply  outlook  un- 
doubtedly led  miuiy  growers  to  plant  irj-Iey 
which  Is  now  bringing  the  ridiculous  price  of 
50  cents  a  bushel  In  my  area. 

North  Dakota  alone  had  44.577.000  bushels 
of  barley  In  store  on  farms  ;uid  comni. —i  ;al 
warehouses  as  of  July  1.  1968.  Add  \i  iii.s 
a  new  crop  estimated  at  90.270.000  b.i-i.els 
for  the  State  i  and  It  may  go  higher)  and  vou 
have  the  worst  b.irley  glut  in  history.  ;  >>  the 
price  situation  shows  Storage  will  be  a  i>.-ob- 
lem  for  many  farmers  who  are  also  abo.t  to 
harvest  a  record  wheat  crop. 

I  urgently  appeal  to  you  to  undertake-  -wo 
Immediate  steps  which  would  help  to  '  .\se 
his  disastrous  situation: 

1.  .\n  announcement  that  barley  wii:  be 
Included   in  the   1969   feed  grain   progr.tr. 

2.  Emergency  pvirchase  of  barley  by  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  North  D.iko;,-. 
.ind  other  distressed  aresis.  .As  you  know  icl; 
an  emergency  purchase  program  has  cer. 
ordered   for  grain  sorghums  in  South    I .  \  is 

The  time  is  short  The  emergency  i-  ;.ow. 
■Without  positive  action,  barley  prod;;vers 
win  lose  millions  of  dollars  as  a  result  of 
depressed  prices. 

I  .(.m  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Schnlttker's 
letter  ol  February  21.  1968.  to  me.  rus  '.vr;;  as 
newspaper  report  on  the  wide-open  break  ir. 
barlev  prices  from  The  Fargo  Forum  of  Juiv 
30.  1968. 

Sincerely, 

Tom  Kleppe. 
Member  of  Congress. 


August  2,  1968 


JOHN  PETER  LEACACOS 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  occa- 
sion one  has  the  pleasant  opportunity  to 
discuss  matters  with  a  person  one  ad- 
mires as  a  scholar,  and  may  wonder  •'  hy 
this  person  does  not  write  a  book  so  that 
others  may  share  his  wealth  of  iiilor- 
mation  and  benefit  by  his  keen  observa- 
tions and  sharp  critical  analyses  of  cur- 
rent events,  and  prognostications  lor  the 
futui-e.  One  of  my  friends  has  met  this 
challenge — John  Peter  Leacacos — m  his 
book,  just  published,  "Fires  in  the  In- 
Basket— The  ABC's  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment.'  Mr.  Leacacos  is  presently  in 
charge  of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  our  morning  newspaper  :n 
Cleveland.  I  have  read  this  book  with 
interest  and  found  it  to  be  most  reveul- 
ing.   Jack   Leacacos   has   a   sententious. 


scholarly  writing  style,  but  his  book  Is 
generously  woven  with  humor  and  zest. 

Last  March  Mr.  Leacacos  was  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Gridiron  Club.  The 
election  to  this  elite  club  of  50  journalists 
IS  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  i>aid  to 
a  Washington  correspondent.  It  is  the 
pinnacle  of  the  profession,  and  to  be 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Gridiron 
Club  a  man  must  be  a  gentleman,  a  jour- 
nalist, and  he  must  conduct  himself  in 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  craft.  Jack 
Leacacos  is  a  scholar  who  possesses  all  of 
tlie.se  qualities. 


FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA  BANKING  & 
TRUST  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
SHOWS  WHAT  PRIVATE  ENTER- 
PRISE CAN  DO  ABOUT  URBAN 
MANPOWER  PROBLEMS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  banks  in  Philadelphia,  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Banking  &  Trust  Co., 
ha.s  become  a  first-class  example  of  how 
private  enterprise  can  attack  basic  social 
and  economic  problems  in  our  cities. 

First  Pennsylvania,  under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  its  president,  William  B. 
Walker,  has  been  putting  its  resources 
to  work  to  upgrade  job  skills  and  busi- 
ness opportimities  in  Philadelphia's  black 
community. 

It  has  used  its  resources  as  a  large- 
scale  employer  to  recruit  and  train  black 
men  and  women,  from  high  school  age 
through  adults,  who  were  previously  tm- 
skilled  for  bank  employment.  In  general 
the  bank  has  placed  a  high  emphasis  on 
hiring  black  employees  since  1966,  when 
only  3  percent  of  the  bank's  personnel 
were  nonwhite.  Today  the  percentage  is 
11  percent. 

.^long  with  Its  employment  programs, 
the  bank  has  been  using  its  financial  re- 
sources to  make  some  100  loans  to  black- 
owned  small  businesses  in  the  last  year 
and  a  half.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, which  has  been  cooperating  with 
First  Pennsylvania  on  many  of  these 
loans,  earlier  this  year  presented  the 
bank  with  the  SBA  Administrator's 
Award,  in  recognition  of  this  achieve- 
ment. It  was  the  first  time  that  a  bank 
hud  received  this  Federal  award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  advocated 
that  Federal  manpower  and  economic 
aid  programs  for  the  cities  utilize  the 
energies  and  resources  of  private  firms 
on  the  scene.  I  can  only  be  highly  en- 
couraged by  the  accomplishments  of  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Co. 

It  is  important  to  note  just  why  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Co.  has  set  out  to 
work  in  the  fields  of  job  training  and 
small  business  loans  in  the  black  com- 
munity. Mr.  Walker,  in  a  recent  article 
m  .'American  Banker,  explains  the  bank's 
reasons: 

The  threat  of  riots  and  the  desire  for  good 
public  relaUons  are  not  really  the  best  jus- 
uficatlons  for  a  long-term  commitment  to 
work  extensively  In  the  non-white  commu- 
luty.  at  least  not  for  a  profit  making  enter- 
prise. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  sound  business  reason  Is  preferable,  and 
we  think  we  have  one  in  the  growing  scar- 
city of  "qualified"  people  .  .  If  a  skilled 
workforce  Is  essential  to  a  business,  and  if 
unskilled  people  abound,  then  one  way  to 
reach  the  company's  objective  Is  to  teach 
unskUled  people  to  be  efficient  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Walker  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  fresh,  clear 
thinking  on  the  reasons  why  private  en- 
terprise should  be  interested  in  job  train- 
ing. And  I  wish  to  commend  the  First 
Permsylvania  Co.  for  taking  the  lead  in 
this  vital  work. 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  Mr. 
Walker's  article  in  American  Banker,  of 
May  29,  1968,  entitled  "Manpower  De- 
velopment— A  Difficult  and  Important 
Task,"  in  which  he  describes  what  First 
Permsylvania  has  been  doing  to  increase 
job  skills  and  business  opportunities  in 
the  black  community: 
Manpower  Development— A  Difficult  .^nd 

Important  Task 
(By  William  B.  Walker,  president.  Flr.'t  Penn- 
sylvania  Banking  &   Trust   Co.,   Philadel- 
phia) 

The  attentions  of  those  concerned  with 
"industrial  development"  today  seem  to  be 
Increaslnglv  directed  toward  "manpower  de- 
velopment." Wherever  Industry  exists  In 
Pennsylvania,  our  future  prosperity  wi;i  turn 
on  the  ability  of  our  working  popul.'itlon  to 
Iteep  up> — and  In  too  many  cases  to  catch 
up — with  the  job  demands  of  our  times. 

The  task  will  be  as  difficult  as  It  Is  im- 
portant. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  industrial  develop- 
ment In  Pennsylvania  has  come  a  long  way 
thanks  to  genuine  cooperation  between  pub- 
lic and  private  sector.'=  However,  this  progress 
has  been  oriented  mostly  toward  changes  in 
state  and  local  laws  which  uave  simple  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  companies 

On  a  statewide  level,  reform  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  law  and  the  work  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority have  put  us  in  a  much  more  competi- 
tive position  to  attract  industry  when  com- 
pared to  our  sister  states. 

Also,  the  reforms  growing  out  of  the  recent 
Constitutional  Convention  will  bring  the 
benefits  of  modern  government  to  the  Com- 
monwealth for  years  to  come. 

Our  cities  have  done  their  part  as  well.  In 
Philadelphia,  for  example,  the  entire  face  of 
center  city  is  being  re-made  on  a  carefully 
planned  basis.  Tax  Incentives,  low  cost  land, 
and  transportation  and  utilities  improve- 
ments have  all  been  pursued  as  means  of 
making  the  city  attractive  to  commerce  and 
Industry. 

These  programs  are  successful,  are  neces- 
sary, and  will  continue  to  receive  our  sup- 
port. It  Is  plain  to  see  how  aggressive  the 
banks  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  to  finance 
industrial  development,  not  only  in  direct 
loans  to  business,  but  also  in  financial  sup- 
port of  the  multitude  of  quasi-public  agen- 
cies Involved  in  this  work. 

Manpower  development  is  another  matter. 
Until  recently,  it  would  not  have  occurred 
to  many  bankers  or  businessmen  that  they 
had  a  direct  and  important  stake  in  upgrad- 
ing the  quality  of  the  manpower  in  their 
respective  communities.  We  simply  hired 
"qualified"  people  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Now, 
with  a  surprising  suddenness,  we  are  re- 
thinking those  simple  assumptions. 

In  Pennsylvnla.  there  are  two  broad  types 
of  manpower  problems;  one  is  the  large  group 
of  people  who  have  been  left  behind  in  the 
wake  of  technological  change,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  antliracite  coalmlners. 

The  other  group  is  the  non-white  city 
dweller.  Of  course.  It  is  this  latter  problem 
which  most  concerns  bankers  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  we  shall  describe  here  some  of  our 
bank's  experiences  In  working  on  it. 
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Tlie  threat  of  riots  and  the  desire  for  good 
public  relations  are  not  really  the  best  Justi- 
tications  for  a  long-term  commitment  to 
work  extensively  In  the  non-white  commu- 
nity at  least  not  for  a  profit-making  enter- 
prise. 

A  sound  business  reason  is  preferable,  and 
we  think  we  have  one  in  the  growing  scarcity 
of  "qualified"  people.  Until  now.  business  has 
used  that  term  when  what  it  really  meant 
was  "pre-quallfied"  people.  We  believe  the 
skilled  labor  market  of  the  future  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  chronically  tight. 

If  a  skilled  workforce  is  essential  to  a  busi- 
ness, and  If  unskilled  people  abound,  then 
one  way  to  reach  the  company's  objective  Is 
to  teach  unskilled  people  to  be  efficient  em- 
ployees. 

WORKABLE    APPROACHES 

About  11':  of  our  employees  today  are 
non-white,  compared  with  approximately  S'-c 
in  1966.  Many  of  these  new  non-white  work- 
ers were  introduced  to  the  bank  through  a 
series  of  small  group  programs.  This  has  been 
a  workable  approach,  and  tends  to  prevent 
what  can  be  the  traumatic  confrontation  of 
business  life  by  an  unsophisticated  and  un- 
skilled person 

The  Business  Experience-Education  Pro- 
gram began  last  September  with  26  young 
men  selected  with  the  help  of  the  Phila- 
delphia School  Board.  The  "BEEPS"  are  Jun- 
iors and  seniors  in  five  public  high  schools 
where  the  drop-out  rate  is  40"  .  Tliey  have 
attended  school  regularly  this  year,  and 
report  dally  to  various  bank  departments 
for  part-time  work.  They  work  from  2  p.m. 
to  5  pm.  and  are  paid  $1.75  per  hour. 

On  Fridays  they  attend  a  seminar  for 
training  in  language  and  mathematics  skills 
as  well  as  lectures  and  individual  counseling. 
A  feature  of  this  program  has  been  the  as- 
signment of  three  young  management  train- 
ees to  work  with  the  "BEEPS."  both  individ- 
ually and  as  program  co-ordlnators. 

The  Secretarial  Training  Educational  Pro- 
gram began  last  January  for  12  high  school 
girls  Through  part-time  clerical,  typing,  and 
stenoeraphlc  work,  we  plan  to  bring  up  their 
skills  to  a  point  where  they  will  become  per- 
manent employees  after  graduation. 

"Project  35"  is  a  program  for  employing 
chronically  unemployed  adults  Last  summer 
35  men  and  women  were  hired,  without  the 
usual  personnel  tests,  as  temporary  workers. 
For  five  months.  In  addition  to  their  regular 
Jobs,  these  people  attended  evening  classes 
in  remedial  English  and  arithmetic. 

After  this  period,  they  were  tested  and 
most  of  them  promoted  to  permanent  em- 
ployees status  A  second  Project  35"  group 
was  hired  last  winter,  and  seems  to  be  work- 
ing well.  Our  retention  of  those  originally 
hired  is  about  80^.  to  date. 

Planned  Accelerated  Career  Training  is  a 
new  program  under  which  we  plan  to  support 
the  higher  education  of  perhaps  a  dozen 
young  male  employees  "PACT"  men  will 
work  full  time  at  the  bank  and  attend  eve- 
ning college  with  full  reimbursement  for  tui- 
tion. After  four  or  five  years,  the  employee 
will  take  a  leave  of  absence  to  complete  col- 
lege as  a  full  time  student 

He  will  be  paid  full  salary  and  will  have 
full  tuition  refund  on  condition  he  will  work 
for  the  bank  for  at  least  two  years  following 
graduation  By  that  time  most  of  these  men 
should  achieve  officer  status. 


FINANCING    ENTERPP.ISES 

An  entirely  different  area  of  work  is  in  the 
financing  of  non-white  business  enterprise. 
There  is  clearlv  a  tremendous  potential  for 
industrial  development  in  our  own  back 
yards.  In  the  past  year  and  one  half,  a  special 
itaff  in  our  bank  has  made  and  is  adminis- 
tering inore  than  100  loans  to  Negro 
bu.'<niessmen. 

One  characteristic  common  to  most  ot 
these  situations  Is  the  need  for  the  banker 
to  help  the  borrower  learn  management 
skills.  The  relationship  can  be  tlme-conflum- 
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mg  for  the  banker  but  our  expertenc*  thus 
far  haa  b*en  quite  satisfactory 

In  summarv,  these  programs  are  only  ex- 
amples of  how  one  Institution  Is  attempting 
tc.  work  in  the  field  of  manpower  develop- 
ment What  success  we  have  enjoyed  Is  In 
large  part  due  to  two  factors 

Dealing  with  non-whltc  employees  in  small 
groups  haa  enabled  us  to  respond  to  the  spe- 
cial characteristics  and  needs  of  those  people 
with  carefully  designed  programs  It  has  also 
given  them  a  sense  of  pride  and  responsl- 
billtv  toward  their  respective  groups 

We  have  relied  strongly  upon  existing 
agencies,  public  and  private,  for  assSsUince 
in  the  referral  of  people  to  us.  both  as  em- 
ployees and  .IS  commercial  customers  There 
Is  no  substitute  for  the  Indigenous  knowledge 
of  these  agencies  In  their  local  communities 

We  have  not  enjoyed  perfect  results  In  our 
pr'igram.s  and  kmiw  we  have  much  to  learn 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  gratifying  to  se«  so 
manv  banks  ind  ronipanles  actively  Involved 
m  ilmllar  ways  the  future  economic  health 
of  Pennsylvania  will  hinge  on  the  success  we 
all  have  in  this  work 


SBA 


CAN    AID    THE    SMALL    BUSI- 
NESSMAN 


HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


■r    NEW    T'lRK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday    August  2.  196S 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN  Mr  Speaki-r.  rede- 
velopment and  renewal  of  depressed 
areas  In  our  cities  are  surely  a  step  in 
the  right  direction 

But  in  many  cases,  federally  sponsored 
redevelopment  can  cause  hardships. 

Small  stores — the  corner  -irocery.  the 
Jewelry  shop,  the  drugstore — are  major 
victims. 

And  this  is  where  the  Small  Business 
Administrauon  can  offer  a  helpin!4  hand. 
SBA  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing Americas  small  businesses,  now 
numbering;  some  7  4  million. 

One  of  SBA  s  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams deals  directly  with  the  problem 
of  relocating:  busmesses  affected  by  Fed- 
eral programs 

SBA  made  331  displaced  business  loans 
for  $45  2  million  to  small  firms  displaced 
by  urban  renewal  and  highway  construc- 
tion projects  dunns  the  past  P.scal  year 
In  one  ciw>e  an  SBA  loan  put  a  small 
grocery  store  back  on  its  feet,  and  helped 
the  store  to  meet  increasinii  competition 
and  consumer  demand 

When  several  square  blocks  of  houses 
m  a  low- income  vicinity  of  New  York 
City  were  razed  for  redevelopment  by  the 
housing  author:ty.  the  small  dairy  and 
grocery  store  in  the  neiKhborhood 
seemed  doomed  to  bankruptcy 

The  threatened  .store  was  the  AA 
Dairy  &  Grocei-v  purchased  by  Abra- 
ham Gherkin  m  1949  The  store  was  lo- 
cated in  a  low-mcoine  neighborhood  and 
business  fell  off  when  several  blocks  of 
houses  were  demolished 

To  get  new  customers  from  the  mid- 
dle-income housing  development  which 
was  taking  shape  :n  the  cleared  area. 
Mr  Cherkin  decided  to  expand 

Unable  to  obtain  financing  from  local 
sources,  however,  he  turned  to  SBA  for 
help.  The  .Agency  rapidly  approved  a 
$10,000  regular  business  loan  In  March 
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1964  In  addition  to  allocating  funds  for 
renovation,  inventory  and  working  capi- 
tal. SBA  offered  management  advice  and 
counsel 

Since  the  SBA  financing,  the  grocer 
has  nearly  doubled  his  business  aiid  has 
prepaid  the  SBA  loan  through  March 
1969 

This  is  just  one  case  where  SBA  has 
stepped  in  w  help  the  small  businessman 
SBAs  assistance  goes  to  reUilers,  whole- 
salers, manufacturers,  and  busme.s.smen 
in  the  service  trades  In  addition  to  its 
flncuicial  a.ssisiance,  the  Agency  Kives 
procurement  help  and  management  aid. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
President  Johnson  reminded  .Americans 
that  we  are  in  our  eighth  year  of  un- 
mterrupttHl  pro.sperity  The  economic 
outlook  for  this  year  is  one  of  .steady 
growth— if  we  are  vigilant  "  SBAs  in- 
terest m  the  welfare  of  the  small  busi- 
ness community  and  it,s  efforts  to  help 
the  .small  busine.ssman  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic expansion  are  proof  that  SBA  has 
heeded  the  words  of  our  pre.sident. 

In  New  York  state  alone  SBA  approved 
701  loans  for  $127  1  million  in  calendar 
year  1967 

HON    TOM    MORRIS— TRUE   FRIEND 
OF  THE  VETERAN 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


August  2,  ions 


or  Trx.\.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   HEPHE:-E.\'T.\ TIVES 

Friday.  Aiuiuxt  2.  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Honorable  Tom  Morris,  of  New  Mex- 
ico, has  served  in  this  body  for  close  to 
10  years  and  durint;  that  period  of  time 
he  has  manifested  a  u'leat  interest  in 
and  concern  for  the  veteran  proijram  of 
this  Nation.  .As  a  veteran  himself  of  over 
6  vears  of  .service  in  the  US  Navy,  he  is 
a  life  member  of  the  Disabled  .\mcMcan 
Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
Legion. 

Not  only  has  Congressman  Morris 
spon.sored  pieces  of  legislation  through 
•he  House  Veterans  Committee,  but  as 
a  Member  of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Appropriations  he  has  maintained  keen 
interest  m  the  operations  of  the  Vet- 
erans .Administration  and  in  particular 
their  medical  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  brief  re- 
sume of  Congressman  Morris  activities 
in  the  fleld  of  veteran  affairs: 

.\    ReoRU   of    .\t<  iiMPLISHMENT 

In  the  H6th  Congress.  Represeiitallve  .Mor- 
ris supported  the  proposal  to  increase  pen- 
sions of  World  War  veterans,  .ind  of  their 
widows  and  orphans  Also,  he  supported  the 
plans  to  extend  the  time  limit  of  the  veter- 
ais  home  loan  program,  to  provide  direct 
.uans  to  veterans  in  areas  where  housing 
credit  is  not  av.ulable  .md  to  extend  the  pe- 
riod for  National  .Service  Life  Insurance  one 
year  .\long  with  these  proposals,  he  ad- 
vocated that  veterans  domiciliary  facilities 
be  established  In  each  state  Of  these  bills, 
the  only  one  acted  upon  during  that  Con- 
.'ress,  was  the  one  for  extending  the  time  for 
gr.inting  National  Service  Life  Insurance. 

In  the  87th  Congress  besides  continuing 
to  urge  that  pension  be  increased,  he  sought 
enactment  of  the  provisions  that  disabilities 


iif  veterans  who  had  been  Imprisoned  liy  -he 
Japanese  be  considered  servlce-connc.  ("d 
These  exact  bills  were  not  enacted  Howi  .  r 
very  recently  Congress  haa  extended  the  ri- 
sumptlon  of  service-connection  In  mair,  .ri- 
stancee.  and  of  course  has  liberalized  he 
pension 

In  succeeding  Congresses.  Represent  i;i\e 
Morris  continued  U)  urge  passage  of  .i  -.et- 
er.ins  pension  increase,  .ind  of  increased  nieiii- 
cal  asKlst.mce  to  seriously  disabled  \fVr..!.3 
even  If  their  disability  did  not  result  Iroiu  .n- 
Jury  incurred  in  Service  Enacted  legisl;-,  n 
in  this  .ire.i  is  now  part  of  our  accompli-h- 
ment  He  supported  legislation  for  expan-i  n 
of  veterans  health  tacilltles.  and  in  p.ut:  u- 
lar  urged  that  the  number  of  nursliiK  -re 
beds  in  New  Mexico  .md  throughout  he 
United  States  be  increased  During  the  HH;h 
Congress,  he  spnke  tor  the  proposal  for  n- 
struction  if  H  500  bed  hospiuil  in  Albiin.:.r. 
que 

During  the  present  Congress,  Repros.  ■  ■  .- 
tlve  Morris  supported  the  Increase  of  (■<i  :  .- 
tlonal  .illowalice  provided  by  the  GI  H.:.  ? 
Rights  of  1966  Tills  increase,  enacted  in  :  '61. 
resulted  from  a  determined  effort  to  iii.v.ire 
that  Vietnam  veterans  .ire  -.jranted  .i.^'^ist- 
ance  which  is  CL>nimensurate  to  .isslstunce 
pr-vldcd  :ill  other  veterans  Further  educa- 
tional legislation  which  he  has  sponsored 
would  provide  .tn  educational  allowan.  .•  for 
Widows  of  veterans  killed  in  service  \;30. 
during  the  90th  Congress,  his  proposal  ..  r  a 
veterans  jiensUin  increase  was  enacted 

From  this  r^sum^  of  the  veterans  leciMa- 
tion  .sponsored  by  Representative  Morris  nee 
he  entered  Congress  ten  years  ago.  w.  ee 
that  he  has  i)een  In  the  vanguard  o:  he 
struggle  for  more  equitable  tre.itment  ;  mr 
.Nation's  veterans  From  the  outset  !ic  '..is 
given  wholehearted  support  to  the  u^^e 
which,  especially  in  recent  vears.  has  se.  red 
outstanding  legislative  .iccompllshrnent^ 
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A    MANHATTAN  PROJECT"  FOR  U.S. 
SUPREMACY  AT  SEA 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF  M.*ss.\cm'SETrs 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  KEITH  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
11.  1968.  I  entered  into  the  Recof:  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Duchfin. 
president  of  the  NavT  League  of  -he 
United  States,  on  "Maritime  Day  Has 
Special  Meaning  for  Bo.ston "— ;).)'-'e 
1676,=)  Among  other  things.  Mr.  Due!,  ir. 
asserted  that,  to  help  meet  the  mount- 
ing Sov;et  challenge  at  sea  and  est.ib- 
lish  a  program  for  restoring  our  sadly 
deteriorating  merchant  marine,  'he 
United  States  should  "establish  a  major 
center  of  oceanic  advancement  under  'he 
aegis  of  the  consortium  of  Boston  i; di- 
versities and  colleges  to  advance  'he 
.American  maritime  renaissance." 

The  Navv  League  president,  who  >  a 
major  u'ontial  in  the  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, has  now  developed  the  basic  con- 
cept of  that  proposal  into  a  broader  plan 
which  he  likens  to  a  "maritime  Manhat- 
tan project,"  similar  to  the  one  we  had 
to  perfect  the  atomic  bomb  in  World  II. 
whereby  resolute  research  will  "give  <•  ir 
NavT-Marine  Corps  team  the  wherr- 
wlthal  to  rule  the  waves  proudly  ^  ".d 
assuredly." 

Decrving  the  "lack  of  direction  ai.d 
national  policy"  for  a  coordinated  man- 
time  program,  both  military  and  mir- 
chant  marine.  Mr.  Duchein  in  his  eai- 


torlal  in  the  July  Issue  of  Navy  maga- 
zine calls  for  "a  control-of-the-sea  con- 
cept of  oceanic  research."  He  stresses: 

Control  of  the  seas  Is  the  crux  of  the  com- 
i>etltlon  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  burge- 

nlug  maritime  power.  Manifestly,  an  ex- 
•),inded  program  of  ocean  research  is  the 
stiirtlng  point  in  maintaining  a  modem  fleet 
iud  a  competitive  merchant  marine.  New 
ideas  must  translate  Into  superior  fighting 
power  to  guarantee  surlvlval  at  sea. 

With  this  and  related  statements  and 
p'oiwsals  in  mind,  the  Boston  Sunday 
Herald-Traveler  of  July  28,  1968,  devoted 
Its  entire  editorial  column  to  "Our  Stake 
in  and  on  the  Sea."  To  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  subject,  I  wish  to  urge 
caicful  reading  of  that  editorial,  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  From  the  Sunday  Herald-Traveler,  Boston, 
.July  28.  19681 
OTTR  Stake  in  and  on  the  Sea 
nven  as  exploration  of  space  continues.  It 
becomes   more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
next    or    perhaps    even    the    present    great 
frontier  of  man  is  the  sea  And  just  as  Sput- 
nik I  accelerated  this  nation's  concern  with 
Its     educational      adequacy,     the     growing 
awarrness  of  Russian  advances  In  naval  and 
n.^rchant   power,   fishing   and   oceanography 
have    prodded    this    country    Into    a   critical 
reappraisal  of  lt«  own  marine  resources. 

nep  Robert  L.  Leggett  (D-Callf.)  has 
urced  enactment  of  a  major  shipping  and 
oci-aneraphv  program  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  the  nation's  space  program.  His  slogan,  al- 
though perhaps  too  long  for  lapel  buttons, 
nevertheless  makes  the  point:  "It's  probably 
n-..re  important  to  explore  the  ocean's  bot- 
:■   u  than  the  moon's  behind." 

\mong  measvires  proposed  to  Improve  our 
n.Mon's  [wsition  on  the  sea  through  a 
stronger  merchant  marine  and  in  the  sea 
through  increased  ix-eanographlc  rseearch 
are  two  that  could  secure  for  New  England 
a  place  of  preeminence  In  both  areas. 
MARrriME  research 
!  jst  week  Charles  F.  Duchein.  president  of 
the  Navy  Lenttue.  oxitlined  the  need  for  the 
r  S.  to  establish  a  maritime  research  center 
In  order  to  cope  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
trrowlng  sea  jKwer  Now  sixth  to  our  coun- 
trvs  fifth  pofltlon  lifi  a  maritime  power,  the 
Ri.sslans  are  ;.ddlng  rapidly  (about  100  flag 
merchant  ^-hlps  a  year  i  to  an  already  modern 
fleet  1 80  t>«r  cent  of  their  ships  were  built 
in  the  last  decade).  In  contrast,  70  per  cent 
of  US  llagshlps  Sire  more  than  20  years  old 
and  we  .^re  adding  only  about  15  a  year. 

(In  Marltlms  Day  last  May,  Vice  President 
H'lbert  Humphrey  noted  that  "The  U.S. 
i;.-.:.st  have  .i  maritime  policy  If  It  Is  to  re- 
ni.un  a  maritime  power."  Just  such  a  policy 
w.is  promised  by  President  Johnson  in  his 
1965  State  rf  the  Union  message  but  has  not 
vet  arrived.  A  Jumble  of  maritime  proposals 
made  recently  by  Transportation  Secretary 
.-Man  Boyd  certainly  does  not  qualify  as  a 
national  maritime  policy  tor  the  U.S.  for  the 
CO's.  much  less  the  '70's. 

But  assuming  that  the  US.  commits  Itself 
to  maritime  excellence,  the  blueprints  for 
such  a  policy  vinil  still  have  to  be  drawn.  And 
what  better  place  to  locate  what  Mr.  Duchein 
ciUs  a  Maritime  Manhattan  Project"  than 
in  the  Boston  areas  with  its  unique  concen- 
tration of  Intellectual  resources  In  maritime 
and  maritime-related  fields,  from  Cambridge 
toWixids  Hole? 

The  establishment  of  such  a  center  and  its 
;  nation  in  New  England  is  a  proposal  that 
•he  New  Eng'and  Congressional  delegation, 
representing  an  area  sharing  more  than  6,000 
lailes  of  tidal  shoreline,  should  carefully 
•  onslder. 

AND    OCEANOCRAPHT 

The  sea.  of  course.  Is  more  than  a  medltim 
for    commerce    and    defense,    and    the   New 
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England  area  is  already  Involved  in  the  wide 
range  of  studies  grouped  under  oceanog- 
raphy. 

As  Prof.  Jonas  Moore  of  Salem  State  Col- 
lege pointed  out  at  last  year's  Governor's 
Conference  on  Massachusetts'  Stake  In  the 
Ocean,  the  study  and  development  of  marine 
resotirces  is  being  carried  on  by  a  number 
of  private  and  public  agencies  In  Massachu- 
setts in  private  laboratories,  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  by  the  Woods 
Hole  Oceanographlc  Institute,  by  a  number 
of  colleges  and  by  private  industry.  Just  a 
few  days  ago  Gov.  Volpe  announced  that  a 
Cambridge  firm  had  been  awarded  a  gov- 
ernment contract  to  study  the  commercial 
marketing  possibilities  of  fish  protein  con- 
centrate. A  New  Bedford  firm  is  under  con- 
tract to  produce  FPC.  also  called  fish  flour. 
But  the  competition  Is  getting  hot.  Gov. 
Rockefeller  of  New  York  has  convened  a  con- 
ference on  oceanology  in  New  York  City,  and 
Govs.  Kirk  of  Florida  (a  state  whose  cli- 
mate gave  it  the  edge  over  Massarluisetts  for 
the  ESSA  Oceanographlc  Research  Center) 
and  Reagan  of  California  are  actively  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  such  research  in  their 
states.  Gov.  Kirk  even  made  a  dive  to  a 
sunken  treasure  ship. 

Prof.  Moore  proposed  linking  the  various 
and  largely  uncoordinated  efforts  in  marine 
science  In  Massachusetts  and  in  its  sister 
states  through  the  establishment  of  a  ma- 
rine science  center.  Such  a  center  would 
not  only  coordinate  research,  but  foster  the 
application  of  science  to  technology  and 
technology  to  our  resources.  It  would  also 
attract  federal  funds  budgeted  for  further 
development  of  marine  science. 

The  creation  of  such  a  center  should  be  a 
high  priority  item  on  the  agenda  of  the  next 
New   England   Governors   Conference. 
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A  PROPOSAL  FOR   A   POOR  CHIL- 
DREN'S  BILL   OF   RIGHTS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.    McCLOSKEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  further  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  August  issue  of  Psychol- 
ogy Today  magazine  which  is  devoted  to 
a  study  of  our  modern  American  cities. 
It  contains  some  provocative  ideas  con- 
cerning our  urban  crisis.  As  a  member  of 
Congressman    Culver's   city    visit    pro- 
gram, I  found  the  article  on  Ne-A'  Haven  s 
experiences  particularly   informative  as 
well  as  one  entitled  "A  Proposal  for  a 
Poor  Children's  Bill  of  Riahts."  The  lat- 
ter article  is  set  out,  as  follows: 
A  Proposal  for  a  Poor  Childrens  Bill  of 
Rights 
( By  Theodore  Sizer  and  Phillip  Whitten ) 
Reliance  on  formal  education  as  a  signifi- 
cant vehicle  for  social  mobility  is  an  unpop- 
ular article  of  faith  these  days.  There  is  not 
now.  nor  has  there  ever  been,  an  .American 
"eqtiality  of  educational  opportunity  "  That 
is  historically  evident.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
there  might  be.  Few  other  social  institutions 
offer   potentially   so    much    as   schools,    and 
ingenious  men  must  make  them  work. 

Very  simply,  we  are  involved  in  a  struggle 
by  the  poor  "to  catch  up.  But  thus  far  the 
rich  at  a  time  when  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct rises  to  over  $800  billion,  become  further 
enriched  and  the  poor  get  poorer.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  poor,  particularly  the  minori- 
ties no  longer  are  willing  to  accept  this  state 
of  affairs.  That  they  have  abandoned  placid 
tolerance   gives   us  some   hope,   but  only   if 


we   correct   this   disparity.   To   do   otherwise, 
general  society  assumes  a  perilous  risk. 

Given  the  general  conviction  about  the  ur- 
gent need  to  solve  the  problem,  what  does 
societv  do? 

Our  is  a  .simple  proposal:  to  use  educa- 
tion- vastlv  improved  and  [wwerful  educa- 
tion—:is  the  principal  vehicle  lor  upward 
mobilitv  While  a  complex  of  strategies  must 
be  designed  to  accomplish  this,  we  wish  here 
to  stress  one:  a  program  to  give  money  di- 
Tcctlu  to  poor  children  (through  their  psir- 
entsi  to  assist  in  paying  lor  their  education. 
By  dome  so  we  might  tK)th  create  significant 
competition  ainong  schrK^ls  .'^rvlng  the  poor 
land  thtis  improve  the  schools i  and  meet  in 
an  equitable  way  the  extra  costs  of  teaching 
the  children  of  the  jxxir. 

The  idea  of  such  tuition  grants  is  not 
new  For  .ilin(.>st  two  cenlurle.,  variant  pro- 
posals for  the  idea  have  c.me  Irom  .nich 
neures  ..s  Adam  Smith.  Thomas  Paine.  John 
Stuart  Mill  ;iiid  more  recently  irom  Milton 
Priedm.m  the  conservati\e  University  of 
Cluc.go  economist  Its  appeal  bridges  ideo- 
loB-icitl  differences  Yet  it  has  never  been 
tried  quite  po.ssiblv  because  the  need  for  it 
lias  never  been  so  demon.strably  critical  as 
now 

Before  we  discuss  the  economics  and  de- 
tails of  our  ])roposal.  it  should  be  emphasized 
at  once  that  an  open  society  cannot  be  con- 
structed by  good  schools  alone.  As  Paul 
Goodman  hr.s  warned- 

There  is  plenty  of  social  mobility, 
opportunitv  to  rl.se-  except  precisely  for  the 
ethnic  minoritips  (our  emphasis)  who  are 
our  main  concern  .  .  ,  but  the  statuses  and 
channels  are  increaslnsily  stratified,  rleldified, 
cut  and  dried  .  .,  By  plain  social  justice, 
the  Negroes  and  other  minorities  have  the 
right  to.  and  must  get.  equal  opportunity  for 
schooling  with  the  rest,  but  the  exaggerated 
expectation  from  schooling  Is  chimera— and. 
I  fear,  will  be  rhockingly  disappointing 

Even  as  we  educate  our  poor  and  equip 
them  with  the  skills  necessary  vo  hold  re- 
sponsible and  meaningful  jobs,  we  must  in- 
sure absolutelv  that  once  the  requisite  ski  is 
have  been  acquired,  JoIjs  will  be  available. 
To  fail  here  will  assure  a  social  explosion  un- 
like any  we  have  experienced  thus  far 

There  ure  two  reasons  why  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  does  not  in  fact, 
exist  in  the  United  .States  First,  there  is  the 
simple  fact  that  the  schools  and  the  children 
who  attend  them  differ  m  many  respects^ 
Second  IS  the  fact  that  :-lnce  the  time  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  we  have  misconstrued  the 
Phrase— equalitv  of  educational  opportun- 
itv-as  meaning  equality  of  c>pportumty^ 
Thus  Plfi^p  vs.  Fcrnuson  (IB96)  established 
the  concept  of  .separate  hvt  cqval  facilities^ 
It  was  not  until  1954.  in  Broirn  is  Board  of 
Education,  that  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
this  principle. 

What  'hen.  is  meant  by  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity?  We  feel  that  the 
stringent  demands  of  our  modern  industrial 
societv  call  for  an  rquahty  °t  ottainment^ 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  schools  should 
be  attempting  to  make  everybody  the  same; 
That  is  priria  iacia  absurd.  What  it  does 
i.-nplv  however,  is  that  we  should  make  the 
schools  appropriate  for  people  with  respe^ct  to 
their  environment  That  we  are  not  doing 
that  at  the  present  time  is  quite  evident. 
James  Coleman  has  reminded  "s  that 
•■home"  also  educates.  Homes  also  differ 
Schools,  rather  than  being  alike  ("equal'). 
must  differ  Just  as  homes  do.  In  short  edu- 
cation must  be  planned  for  the  child  in  his 
complete  milieu,  not  lust  within  school 

The  concept  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity,  then,  concerns  the  relative  in- 
tensity of  two  sets  of  influences  -school,  and 
home  and  neighborhood. 

Coleman,  writing  recently  in  the  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  elaborated  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  problem:  If  the  school's  influ- 
ences are  not  only  alike  for  the  two  groups. 
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but  yery  strong  relative  to  ihe  divergent  In- 
fluences, then  the  two  groups  will  move 
apart  Or  more  generally  the  relative  Inten- 
sity of  the  convergent  school  Influences  and 
the  divergent  out-of-»chool  influences  deter- 
mines the  effectiveness  of  the  educational 
system  in  providing  equrtUty  of  educational 
opportunity  In  this  perspective  complete 
equality  of  opportunity  can  be  reached  only 
If  all  the  divergent  out-of-school  Influences 
vanish  Given  the  existing  divergent  In- 

fluences equality  of  opportunity  can  only 
be  approached  and  never  fully  reached  The 
concept  becomes  one  .f  proximity  to  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  This  proximity  Is  deter- 
mined, then  not  merely  by  the  equality  of 
educational  Inputs,  but  by  the  intensity  of 
the  schools  Influence 

What  all  this  holls  down  to  Is  that  ue 
mu.it  discriminate  in  education  in  favor  of 
the  poor  We  must  weight  the  education 
scales  In  favor  of  the  poor  for  the  next  gen- 
eration and  commit  a  ma)or  sh.^re  of  our 
resources  to  providing  superior  educational 
programs  for  them  The  U  S  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Harold  Howe  supports  this 
view  "My  plea  in  this  regwd  Is  not  for 
equal  edticatlon  but  for  better  than  equal  " 
Howe.  qOntTng  President  Johnson,  writes  that 
••you  do  not  take  a  person  who  for  years  has 
been  hobbled  by  chains  and  liberate  him. 
bring  him  up  to  the  starting  line  of  a  race 
and  say  yo\ire  free  to  compete  with  the 
othen' and  Justly  believe  that  you  have  been 
conipletely  fair  " 

A    POOR    ClirLDREN'S    BILL    OF    RIGHTS 

We  propiised  a  Poor  Children  s  Bl.l  of  Righto 
which  will  franklv  discriminate  In  favor  of 
pcKir  children  It  would  be  based  on  a  free 
enterprise"  approach  to  education  and  would 
be  patterned  after  the  O  I  BUI  of  Rights 
following  World  War  11  and  the  Korean  War 
It  would,  quite  simply  give  money  In  the 
form  of  ri  coupon  to  a  p<x)r  child  who  would 
carry  the  coupon  to  the  school  of  his  choice 
where  he  wjuld  be  enrolled  The  school 
chosen  c-iuld  use  the  sum  as  it  saw  fit  And 
the  supp'.em-ntary  grant  which  the  child 
would  gr.e  t<>  his  school  must  be  large 
enough  to  motivate  the  school  to  compete  for 
It  Our  Judgment  Is  that  a  grant  of  »1.500 
f>er  child  per  year  i  about  three  times  the 
current  per-pupil  national  expenditure)  is 
a  necessary  figure 

Our  research  suggests  several  alternative 
patterns  which  provide  sliding  scales — al- 
lowing for  the  allocation  of  different  amounts 
of  money  proportional  to  family  Income  and 
numbers  of  school-aged  children  For  prac- 
tlcail  political  purposes  as  well  as  equity  It 
might  be  better  to  employ  a  scheme  based 
on  a  sliding  *cale  rather  than  one  that 
would  simply  pn-vlde  »1  500  for  each  child 
defined  a;  pi»  r  .^s  an  rxaniple  '.h-  accom- 
p.mylng  charts  |  st-c  illuntration.s.  page  60\ 
show  how  the  two  different  sUdlng-scale  for- 
mulae would  work  for  a  family  of  four  For 
famines  of  five.  six.  seven  or  more,  appro- 
priate adjustments  In  the  formulae  In  In- 
come relative  to  a  given  subsidy  would,  of 
course  be  made  Regional  equalization  for- 
mulae necessarily  would  be  employed  to  deal 
with  such  problems  as  the  one  iniierent 
In  the  fact  that  New  York,  for  example, 
spends  «912  per  child  per  year  while  Missis- 
sippi spend-s  only  $315 

The  charts  show  what  the  educational 
grant  under  eath  of  the  formulae — would 
be  lo  each  school-aged  child  In  a  family 
of  four,  depending  on  the  level  of  Income 
The  chart  shows  quickly  the  maximum 
family  income  level  that  would  be  sub- 
sidized 

The  estimated  total  cost  of  the  various 
plans  *e  have  ci)nsldered  ranges  from  ap- 
promlxately  »11  to  »17  billion  per  year,  de- 
pending on  the  formula  and  on  the  number 
of  families  served  If  f.^mlUes  with  Incomes 
up  to  » 10.000  per  year  are  Included,  up  to 
half  of  the  population  with  school-age  chll- 
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dren  wnild  receive  an  education  subsidy 
Oenerallv  speaking,  f.ir  the  Pof)r  Children  s 
BUI  of  Rights,  formulae  that  are  linear  func- 
tions isuch  as  A I  are  cheaper  than  expo- 
nential functions  (such  as  Hi  However,  ex- 
p<jnentlal  functions  have  the  advantage  of 
decreasing  more  slowly  than  linear  func- 
tions I  as  income  increases  i  until  the  maxi- 
mum svibsldlzed  income  Is  approached  At 
this  point  expt.nentlal  functions  rapidly 
and,  from  an  admlnlstrvrtlve  point  of  view, 
neatly     approved  zero 

AV     INVESTMCSr     TH.AT    WoflD    REPAY     ITSiXr 

For  political  reasons  It  might  be  necessary 
to  include  a  large  proportion  i  up  to  50  per 
cent!  of  the  nations  children  one  guesses 
that  much  of  the  political  opposition  to  the 
Po<3r  Children's  Bill  of  Rights  would  come 
from  upper-l"wer-  .ind  l.iwer-mlddle-class 
groups  I  Or.  put  more  graphically,  from  some 
nf  the  people  who  s^)ned  Martin  Luther 
King  m  Chicago  i  However.  If  the  children 
of  these  people  were  also  Included  under  the 
program.  It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  opposition 
to  dlmlnl.sh  In  some  degree 

There  are  some  10  million  children  now 
growing  up  in  what  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion has  defined  as  p<jverty  <  approxlmati-ly 
»4  300  per  year  for  a  family  of  fouri  Our 
simplest  plan,  that  of  providing  a  »1  500  sub- 
sidy to  each  poor  child  would  cost  about  $15 
billion  per  year,  less  than  the  current  ex- 
penditure for  highways  and  about  half  the 
annual  cost  of  the  Vietnam  war  In  straight 
fiscal  terms  this  would  not  place  much  of  a 
strain  on  a  well-managed  economy  However, 
even  the  $15  billion  figure  is  deceptively  in- 
flated Christopher  Jencks  points  out  that  •in 
the  long  run  there  is  .ibundant  evidence  that 
this  investment  would  repay  Itself  by  raising 
taxable  income  and  by  cutting  expenditures 
for  welfare,  unemployment,  police  and  other 
slum  symptoms  ■•  Michael  Harrington  elabo- 
rates on  the  expense  of  maintaining  poverty: 
•The  tensions,  the  chaos,  the  disloca- 
tions .  ,  are  a  major  item  in  the  budget  of 
every  municipality  In  some  clUes  a  qu.irter 
of  the  annual  funds  are  devoted  to  taking 
care  of  the  special  fire,  police.  .>nd  health 
problems  created  by  the  slums  The  cost  of 
keeping  these  people  at  the  bottom  year  in 
and  vear  out  .  rather  than  making  an  Invest- 
ment in  real  change  once  for  all  i  is  consider- 
able " 

And  British  educational  economist  Mark 
Blaug  writes 

A    number    of    studies.    In    such    diverse 
countries    as    the    United    States  Israel. 

Mexico  India  and  Uganda,  have  all 

shown  that  both  social  and  private  rates  of 
return  on  investment  in  all  levels  of  formal 
education  are  typically  positive,  meaning  that 
the  lifetirne  earningt  of  educatrd  people  more 
than  recoup  the  cost  of  their  education/' 

One  of  the  prlnclpil  advantages  of  the 
proposed  system  Is  that  It  would  give  to 
the  p.irents  of  poor  children  the  po-wer  to 
choose  the  kind  and  quality  of  education 
their  child  will  receive  i  a  not  Inconsiderable 
benefit  as  we  shall  later  see  i .  and  It  would 
foster  competition  between  schools,  public 
and  private,  with  the  inferior  Institutions 
eventually  being  eliminated 

Milton  Friedman,  who  proposed  a  system 
similar  to  the  Pimt  Children  s  bl"  of  Rights 
in  1'355.  recognized  these  advantages  Par- 
ents," he  wrote,  "could  express  their  views 
about  schools  directly,  by  *l*hdra-*lng  their 
children  from  one  school  and  sending  them 
to  another  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
Is  now  possible/'  Further,  he  notes  that  '•here 
as  In  other  fields,  competitive  private  enter- 
prise is  likely  to  be  far  more  efficient  In  meet- 
ing consumer  demands  than  either  nation- 
alized 1  publicly  run)  enterprises  or  enter- 
prises run  to  serve  other  purposes   " 

One  can  only  disagree  with  Friedman  In 
his  emphasis  on  pritatf  enterprise  Compe- 
tition between  public  school  sv-stems.  or  even 
between  public  schools  within  a  system, 
easily  can  reach  the  same  desired  ends 
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The  allowance  scheme  here  presented  is 
seen  erroneously  by  all  too  many  .ts  new  and 
a  rno^t  radwal  firm  of  conservatism  It  \\as 
In   1776  that  Adiim  Smith  wrote: 

"The  public  can  facilitate  this  acquisition 
of  reading  ■ATltlng  and  arithmetic  among 
children  of  the  p<X)r  i  bv  est-ibllshing  In  every 
parrish  or  district  a  little  school,  where  chll- 
dren  may  b«'  taught  for  a  reward  so  mod- 
erate, that  even  a  common  labourer  may  .if. 
ford  It:  the  master  being  partly,  but  not 
wholly  paid  by  the  public;  because.  If  he 
w;i^  wholly,  "T  even  pnnclp:tllv  paid  by  it. 
he  would  soon  learn  t*)  neglect  his  business.  • 
Tom  Paine,  writing  In  the  1790s  pro- 
tested, with  relevance  for  uxlay  that  "it  is 
monarchical  and  arlstt^cratlcal  Governmeiit 
only  that  requires  Ignorance  for  it«  sup- 
[x-irt  "  and  proposed  the  distribution  of 
four  million  pounds  to  worklng-clai.s  fami- 
lies according  to  the  size  and  the  age  of 
the  family  The  government  was  to  pny 
"to  every  poor  family,  out  of  the 
surplus  taxes,  and  in  room  of  p)oor  rat<>s 
four  pounds  a  year  for  every  child  under 
fourteen  years  of  age.  enjoining  the  parents 
of  such  children  to  send  them  U)  .school, 
to  learn  reading,  writing  and  common  arith- 
metic " 

In    the    19th    Centur>'    John    Stuart    Mill 
endorsed  a  similar  Idea,  and  In  1926  Francis 
Cardinal    Bourne.    Archbishop    of    Westmin- 
ster   proposed   that   each   poor   parent    ' 
would    receive    an    annual  coupon    for 

tlie      cost-per-child   amount,   entitling     »he 
child    to   a    place    In    any    recognized   school. 
■•    He   stated    that     •  the   adoption 

of  this  novel  project  would  .  relieve  poor 
parents  of  a  .-ii^ial  disability  and  would 
vivify  Education  by  a  spirit  of  wholesome 
rivalry.      .    " 

In  spit*  of  its  Ideological  antlquitv  there 
are  i  number  of  advantages  inherent  in  our 
proposed  scheme  it  would  concentrate  dol- 
ars  on  the  children  who  need  it  most  i3y 
taking  her  child  to  .school  X,  the  mother 
gives  to  that  particular  sch<x>l  iis  a  supple- 
mentary grant  three  times  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  the  average  per  student  for 
education 

.Accordingly,  this  provides  an  incentive 
to  middle-class  schools  to  take  in  poor  chil- 
dren. 

It  would  give  to  the  poor  some  power  'o 
choose  and  control  their  own  destinies  Maiiv 
believe  that  the  sense  of  powerles-sness  and 
inability  to  choose  and  control  ones  destliiv 
is  a  major  factor  in  perpettiatlng  poverty. 
Writing  in  T'le  .Vcu'  York  T:mes.  Floyd  Mc- 
Kissick  bluntly  puts  the  problem: 

•■Public  education  is  a  monopoly  Bla  k 
people  have  no  alternative  to  public  edu- 
cation. They  ;u-e  trapped  In  public  schools 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  drop  out 
Boards  of  Education  .  .  ,  are  not  respon- 
sible to  the  community  In  black  area;.  ' 
Analyzang  the  "Coleman  Report,"  Michigan 
psychologist  Irwin  Kat/  writes  in  the  Harvard 
Educatuirtal  ftet  ten 

•For  Negro  students,  sense  of  control  w.is 
clearly  the  most  imporumt  attitude.  , 
Moreover,  the  relation  of  Negroes^  sense  of 
control  to  achievement  was  consldereti 
stronger  than  that  of  any  familv-backgrouiul 
factor  or    objective    school    character- 

istics.  .   .   " 

Mario  Fantinl  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
adds: 

•■  ,  .  a  •parents^  lobby'  with  unprece- 
dented motivi'.tion  and  commitment  migiu 
arise  Nor  should  the  p<isslble  effects  ^n 
p.irerts  in  their  own  right  be  overlooked 
Few  people  can  engage  in  a  social  cause  and 
not   t.hemselves  bo  transformed. •' 

Fantinl  predicts  that  parents  may  even  be 
stimulated  to  enlarge  their  own  education 
but.  most  important,  it  would  mean  for  the 
p.irents    ■  a   tangible   grasp   on   the  de.— 

tiny  of  their  children  and   ithei    opening  ' 
richer    meaning    for    their    own    lives  "    Tli" 
ability    to    control    their    own    destinies   de- 


finitely win  instill  in  poor  people  a  neces- 
sary pride  and  dignity  of  which  they  have 
been  cheated 

Competition  will  be  developed  between 
schools,  public  and  private.  Not  only  between 
existing  schools,  but  between  present  Insti- 
tutions and  new  schools,  which  there  Is 
ample  evidence  to  believe  The  Poor  Chil- 
dren's BUI  of  RlghU  will  promote.  Respon- 
sive to  the  communitlee  they  serve,  particu- 
larly in  black  urban  areas,  they  also  will 
compete. 

Those  who  would  argue  that  our  proposal 
would  destroy  the  public  schools  raise  a  false 
Issue.  A  system  of  public  schools  which  de- 
stroys rather  than  develops  positive  human 
potential  now  exists.  It  Is  not  In  the  public 
Interest  And  a  system  which  blames  its 
society  while  It  quietly  acquiesces  In,  and 
inadvertently  perpetuates,  the  very  Injustices 
it  bliunes  for  its  inefficiency  Is  not  In  the 
ptibllc  interest  If  a  system  cannot  fulfill  lt« 
responsibilities.  It  does  not  deserve  to  sur- 
vi'.e  But  If  the  public  schools  serve,  they 
win  prosper 

The  plan  could  cause  a  kind  of  decentral- 
IziUton  whlcli  would  promote  diversity,  plu- 
ralism, respon.'iiveness  to  the  needs  of  the 
conimunltv  being  ,served  and.  indeed,  even 
gre.iter  efflcieiuT  Henry  Levin,  In  "The  Fail- 
ure of  the  Public  Schcxils  and  the  Free 
M.irket  Remedy."  points  out  that  under  a 
:n,aket  system  tlie  motive  lor  success  among 
sclK>ols  would  reqiilre  that  the  school  meet 
the  needs  of  it-s  students  better  than  Its  com- 
petitors for  .iiiy  given  cost.  '•Under  such  a 
system. •'  says  Levin,  'the  massive  inefficien- 
cies and  rigidities  which  currently  exist  in 
the  public  schools  would  have  to  yield  to 
more  rational  use  of  resources,  flexibility, 
and  Innovation.  In  particular,  the  schools 
woiUd  have  to  be  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  their  particular  students  In  order 
to  retain  them  and  to  attract  new  pupils." 

SOME     ANTICIPATED     PROBLEMS 

There  are.  of  course,  problems.  By  giving 
power  to  parents,  with  all  its  attendant  vir- 
tues, one  loses  some  power  to  enforce  inte- 
gration by  race  and  class.  We  hypothesize 
that  parents  will  send  iheir  children  to  the 
"better"  schools  and  that  better  schools  are 
bv  definition  integrated  by  class  and  race. 
We  concede  that  this  is  an  hypothesis  of 
high  faith. 

Congress  must  build  in  a  requirement  of 
equal  access  to  any  school  receiving  chil- 
dren s  allowances  (parallel  in  kind  to  the 
atlkiavlts  required  of  universities  receiving 
government  contracts  under  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19641.  This  requirement 
would  prevent  the  use  of  allowances  to  sup- 
port de  jure  apartheid  schools,  white  and 
bl.'ick.  But  the  requirement  would  have  to 
be  policed  assiduously — no  easy  task!  Allow- 
ances still  could  create  more  "separate" 
schools  than  we  want  or  need.  Further,  by 
giving  power  to  parents,  one  asserts  trust  in 
them  for  the  welfare  of  their  children.  Any- 
one who  has  taught  in  any  school  knows  of 
the  .scandal  of  parental  indifference  or  worse. 
■n-ien.  whv  build  on  this  pile  of  sand? 

We  feel,  unhappily,  that  giving  parents 
more  povn-er  can  only  be  seen  as  the  least  of 
evils.  We  trust  them  little,  but  still  more 
than  we  trust  the  present  monopoly  of  lay 
boards  and  professional  schoolmen. 

The  latter  two  entities  have  power  and 
resources  now  and  will  retain  most  of  these. 
P.uents  will  get  significant  new  power  under 
our  scheme  and  will  thus  have  more  leverage 
than  before.  Power  will  be  better  balanced — 
and  it  IS  a  balance  that  Is  required.  We  favor 
no  one's  monopoly:  parents',  teachers',  or 
the  state's.  All  have  rights  and  obligations, 
btit  all  have  weaknesses.  Wholly  parent-run 
schools  will  be  too  parochial  and  their  power 
base  shifting,  as  children  come  and  go.  Dom- 
ination by  teachers  has  its  obvious  flaws,  as 
ULies  "state"  control,  the  present  system.  Par- 
ents, teachers  and  the  state  all  have  stakes 
u;  the  schools,  but  the  stakes  are  different. 
The  child  will  be  best  protected  If  these 
stakes  are  balanced  off,  one  against  the  other. 
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PLAN     A    PART     OP     BIGGER     PACKAC.E 

Under  our  plan,  new  schools  would  spring 
up  to  receive  the  new  bounty,  much  as  they 
did  in  higher  education  after  World  War  II. 
There  would  have  to  be  some  form  of  quick 
but  fair  accreditation  by  regional  profes- 
sional groups  and  the  states  to  prevent  fly- 
by-night  enterprises  from  fleecing  unwitting 
parents.  The  last  thing  that  American  slums 
need  Is  Dlckenslan  proprietary  schools. 

Such  accreditation  Is  ivs  tricky  to  plan  and 
administer  as  it  is  necessary.  It  will  require 
courage  and  imagination  on  the  part  of  re- 
gional accrediting  authorities,  and  new 
mechanisms  to  Judge  the  quality  of  the  "out- 
put" of  the  schools  (rather  than  merely  to 
Judge  the  visible  attributes  of  Institutions 
doing  the  educating).  We  operate  now  on  a 
system  that  decides  which  educational  CAr 
to  buy  by  examining  the  factory  which  makes 
it.  Yes,  this  assessment  will  be  difficult — 
but  It  must  be  done.  Perhaps  the  National 
Assessment  Project,  launched  several  years 
aRo  under  the  leadership  of  Ralph  Tyler,  can 
give  direction — eventually— to  tho.=ie  who  will 
accredit. 

And.  finally,  the  plan,  even  cloaked  with  a 
politically  classy  title  such  .as  Poor  Chil- 
dren's Bill  of  Rights"  mu.'t  be  part  of  a  jjack- 
age.  one  which  surely  must  include  .some 
form  of  guaranteed  annual  incime  and  the 
provision  for  health  and  welfare  .  ervices  at 
a  level  of  accommodation  far  higher  'han  at 
present.  And.  .is  we  have  said,  relevant  edu- 
cation will  demand  relevant  career.-:  lor  its 
graduates.  Brutally  put.  f-ducated  unem- 
ployed are  considerably  more  danE^erous  than 
uneducated  unemployed,  Tlii.s  nation  can  nl- 
ford  neither. 

Freer  enterprise  in  education  will  provoke 
iiigh  quality  only  11  there  is  ,t  new  breed  of 
professionals  to  make  it  happen  in  the  vari- 
ous competing  schools.  Drastically  more  pow- 
erful and  flexible  curricula  will  Ije  needed — 
and  these  will  be  costly  to  develop.  The  costs 
of  improving  education  In  the  purely  techni- 
cal-pedagogical sense  to  a  point  where  it  does 
become  an  effective  means  of  social  mobility 
win  be  inunense. 

Racial  and  class  mixing  promoted  by  the 
scheme  will  result  only  if  there  are  .school 
buildings  available  to  hold  more  and  varied 
children:  a  federal  school-buUdlng  program 
established  to  house  imaginative  and  inte- 
grated educational  programs  is  essential. 
And  the  public,  the  parents,  will  have  to  be 
Informed  about  education  as  never  before. 
Our  limited  trust  of  parents  might  be  in- 
creased if  public  information  about  school- 
ing were  better  and  fad  separated  irom 
fancy  more  often.  (This  will  be  difficult  as 
the  education  profession  itself  is  notoriously 
prone  to  fads. ) 

If  we  do  all  this  we  will,  perhaps,  double 
the  costs  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Such  would  be  a  social  reform  of  con- 
siderable consequence  and  would  vault  the 
federal  government  centrally  into  support  of 
the  schools.  We  propose  that  half  of  this 
increase  be  in  the  form  of  allowances  for  a 
Poor  Children's  BUI  of  Rights,  The  use  of 
these  allowances  would  be  tree,  virtually, 
from  federal  (or  state  or  local)  control.  And 
the  total  increase  would  be  less  than  a 
year's  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  can  be  done.  It  must  be  done. 
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.siona!  district  Tliis  editorial  certainly 
points  out  the  contrast  with  conditions 
as  they  exist  today.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows : 

Remember  When.' 

You're  old  enough  to  remember  the  real 
America  If  you  can  remember  when  you 
never  dreamed  our  country  could  ever  lose. 
When  you  left  the  front  door  open.  When 
you  went  to  church  and  fovind  spiritual  con- 
solation When  people  knew  what  the  Fourth 
of  July  st(X)d  for  When  you  took  it  for 
granted  that  women  and  the  elderly  and  the 
clergy  were  to  be  respected  When  a  girl  was 
considered  daring  if  she  smoked  In  public. 
When  a  girl  was  a  girl  When  a  boy  was  a 
lx>y.  When  they  liked  each  other.  When  you 
didn't  feel  embarrassed  to  say  that  this  Is 
the  best  damn  country  in  the  world.  When 
socialist  was  a  dirty  word.  When  liberal 
wasn't. 

When  the  poor  were  too  proud  to  take 
chrirlty.  When  you  weren't  afnild  t/i  sro  out 
at  night.  When  Protestant.s  and  Catholics 
thought  enough  of  their  beliefs  to  argue 
about  them  W'hen  ghettos  were  neighbor- 
hoods When  you  knew  that  the  law  mennt 
nistlce,  and  you  felt  a  little  shiver  of  awe 
at  the  Fight  of  a  policeman  When  yotuig 
fellows  tried  to  Join  the  army  or  the  navy. 
When  .songs  had  a  tune  When  you  wrote 
love  notes.  When  criminal?  went  to  Jail, 
When  you  could  get  away  from  it  all  for  a 
while.  When  you  bragged  about  your  home 
,state  and  your  home  town.  When  politicians 
proclaimed  their  patriotism.  When  clerks 
and  repairmen  tried  to  plr;\.se  you.  or  el.se. 
When  .1  .Sunday  drive  was  an  adventure,  not 
an  ordeal.  When  you  h.-id  to  be  brave  to  lly. 
When  you  could  always  find  someone  willing 
and  able,  whenever  you  wanted  .s<imethlng 
done.  When  riots  were  unthinkable.  When 
the  clergy  talked  about  religion  When  you 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  law  would  be 
enforced,  and  your  safety  protected  When 
Christmas  was  merry,  and  Chn.st  vv:  s  kept 
In  It. 

When  the  flag  was  a  sacred  symbol  When 
our  government  stood  up  for  .\meric.'ins. 
anywhere  in  the  world.  When  a  man  -Aho 
went  wrong  wa.s  blamed,  not  his  mother's 
nursing  habits  or  his  lather's  income.  When 
everyone  knew  the  difference  oetwecn  richt 
and  wrong,  oven  Harvard  profes.sors  Wlien 
things  weren't  perfect,  but  you  never  ex- 
pected them  to  be  When  you  weren't  made 
to  feel  guilty  lor  enjoying  dialect  comedy. 
When  people  still  had  the  capacity  for  in- 
dignation. 'When  you  con.sldered  yourself 
lucky  to  have  a  good  lob.  When  you  were 
proud  to  have  one.  When  sick  meant  you 
weren't  feeling  well.  When  a  complaint  could 
.accomplish  something.  When  people  ex- 
pected less,  and  valued  v\-hat  they  had  more. 
When  everybody  wasn't  entitled  to  a  college 
education.  When  college  kids  .swallowed 
goldfish,  not  acid.  'When  America  was  the 
land  of  the  free,  the  home  of  the  brave. 


REMEMBER  WHEN? 


BEAUTIFUL  KANSAS— STATE   ON 
THE   MOVE 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
read  a  very  meaningful  and  inspiring 
editorial  in  the  Pilot  Tribune  published 
in  Blair,  Nebr.,  which  is  in  my  congres- 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  in  its  new  Telephone 
Talk  publication  has  summarized  why 
Kansas  occupies  such  a  unique  place 
among  the  50  States  of  the  Union.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  w^ill  be  interested  in 
this  capsule  recital  of  our  areas  of  great- 
ness. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  •wish  to  place  this  issue  of  Telephone 
Talk  in  the  Record: 
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prom   the   Rreen.   fertile   hills  of  the  ea.t 
to    the    tjolden    seas     -f    wheat    m    the    we«t^ 

usual  im<i«e  »f  being  '^^  "^''"\\''Z  , 
baaket  still  holds  true,  todays  Kan^a*  .a 
many   ither  ttilninfl 

Por  instanre.  did  you  know  Kansas  Is  ttrst 
in    private   aircraft    producUon^ 

Or  that  '.he  state  now  ranks  fourth  in 
cattle  ran.-hlng''  „  .  ^. 

or  and  thUiU  make  you  pause,  Kan*^  has 
enough  salt  reserves  to  supply  the  US  for 
the  next  ;375.iXM>  years' 

A  LAND  or  LAKES  AND  SflO 

Piirt  r.f  Kansas-  dramatic  growth  can  be 
placed  at  natv.res  ^drew  n>e  elements 
give  the  5taie  sun-shine  for  two-thirds  of  the 
daylight  hours  .»nd  the  average  tempera- 
ture Is  55  degrees  ,  i^k„ 

m  beo^ming  known  m  the  l^nd  of  Lakes, 
the  state  Ik.s  20  federal  w.iter  ■'ese'-v'.lrs 
completed  or  under  construction  35  •state 
lakes,  .aid  145  city  or  county  laHes  along  with 
a  vast  network  of  rivers  and  streams  Fishing 
ajid    nunung    are    two    favorite   .-port* 

EDUCATION   rO«   ALL 

\  state's  growth  .Uso  depends  on  educated 
people  VCafi  46  colleges  .ind  80.000  students, 
it  ranks  fourth  in  homestate  studenU  .it- 
tendlng  nomestate  universities  .And  ..n.v 
eight  other  states  have  more  dally  news- 
papers. 

THE  BrSINESS  OF  BCSINESS 

People  climate  and  hard  work  combine  to 
maKe  Kan-sa.s  a  leader  in  Industry  One  out 
of  every  eight  of  the  largest  US.  corpora- 
tions has  Its  headquarters  or  branch  plants 
within  the  suite 

Kansas  is  second  In  heUum  production, 
fourth  in  producing  oil  wells,  fifth  m  nat- 
ural gaa  production,  seventh  in  crude  oil  and 
eleventh  lu  overall  mineral  producUon 

PAST    AND    PRESENT 

W  this  progress,  however,  only  emphasizes 
th-  "signlllcance  of  Kansas'  paat  AbUene's 
Elsenhower  Center,  Dodge  Cltys  tTont  Street 
replica  and  ColTeyvlUes  Dalton  Defenders 
iLre  only  a  few  of  the  states  hlst.jrlcal  spots 
There  >re  11  suite  historical  sights,  ten  na- 
tionally regustered  historic  landmarks  and 
manv  public  and  private  places  of  interest 
Along  the  MKhways  are  160  of  the  nations 
finest  safety  rest  areas. 

BEAVTIFVL   STATE.    BEAUTirfL   PEOPLE 

\iid  by  no  means  last.  Kansas  Is  the  home 
of  beaatlful  girls  The  1968  NUss  America  Is 
Debbie  Barnrs  of  Moran  The  1966  Mlsa 
\merica  was  Debbie  Bryant  .if  Overland 
Park  The  ly67  Mrs.  America  was  Mrs  John 
R  Cochran  of  bhawnee  And  the  1967  Home- 
maker  of  Tomorrow  w<us  Karen  Pesaresl  of 
Manhattan. 

KANS.AS    MOVES    ON 

Hlstorlcallv.  Kansas  Is  where  the  West  be- 
gan I\>dav  It  s  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Kansiis   is   where   the   future   begins. 


WASHINGTON  REPORT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

.)r  TrxA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 


Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  week.  I  .send  a  newsletter  to  news- 
papers, radio,  and  TV  stations  In  my  dis- 
trict and  to  others  w  ho  request  it. 

In  these  reports.  I  have  expressed  my 
position  and  views  on  what  I  consider 
the  most  cntlcal  issues  with  which  the 
Nation  and  Congress  are  faced. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  have  just  summarized  several  of  these 
reptjrts  into  a  report  on  four  of  these 
issues  with  which  my  cunstituents  of  the 
18th  Cungrt-sslonal  District  ut  Texas  are 
fspecially  concerned 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  me 
report  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks: 

WASHINGTON     UEPOKT    FroM     YofR    CoNOHESS- 

MAN  Hob  Price 

THE    WAR    IN     VirrNAM 

\  U  S  Naval  i-omniander  .said  that  from 
w  pvirely  tactical  niUlUiry  -.lewpolnt.  he  saw 
no  tK.mt  m  resuming  the  bombing  as  ^^ff'^f^ 
under  the  same  target  restrlcUons  Of 
■ourse  If  we  were  allowed  to  take  .iUt  Hal- 
oh..ng  that  would  be  a  dltlerent  matter. 
-le  added      But   that  is  a  p..lltlc:il  decl.slon 

And  that  IS  a  decision  I  .idvoc.ited  more 
than  two  vears  ago  .ind  still  do  Haiphong 
IS  North  Vletn.uns  principal  port  and  main 
,upplv  i>.inl  for  Soviet  and  Red  Chinese  war 
materials  entering  the  country  As  .i  tighter 
pilot  in  the  Korean  war  1  know  the  frustra- 
tion of  allowing  the  enemy  a  sanctuary  for 
supply  and  troop  concentrations 

CRIME    AND    LAWLESSNE-SS 

The  real  solution  lies  with  the  individual 
American  and  a  ret.irn  to  respect  for  law  and 
.rder  This  new  directum  must  come  from 
the  White  House  through  insistence  on  law 
enforcement  at  the  Federal  level  before  the 
naUi.n  degenerates  further  Into  a  complete 
suite  of  anarchy 

Washington,  DC  should  be  a  model  city 
rather  than  a  naUonal  disgrace  Continued 
tolerance  of  violence  as  now  exists  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  a  Federal  city,  and  other  cities 
could  spell  the  end  of  democracy  in  .Ameri- 
ca and  would  most  surely  result  In  one  form 
or  another  of  dictatorship  which  is  unthink- 
able 

Crime  Is  an  issue  in  1968  because  the 
President  did  not  make  it  an  Issue  In  1967  or 
1366  or  1965  or  1964  Since  1960.  the  re- 
p^)ru?d  rate  of  crime  has  increased  over  88'^ 
I-here  has  be«n  an  obvious  failure  during 
this  period  In  the  adnilnl.stratlon  of  justice 
and  the  day  of  reckoning  U  now  here 

INFLATION  A.ND  TA.X  INCREASE 

The  tax  Increase  that  we  are  now  factd 
with  lb  the  direct  result  of  exces.slve  spend- 
ing by  this  .md  the  preceding  .Admlmstra- 
Uon  The  result  has  been  a  tremendous  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  the  highest  Interest  rales 
in  100  vears,  a  crisis  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments a  growing  threat  that  we  might  have 
to  devalue  the  dollfir  and  a  general  weaken- 
ing of  the  American  economy 

So  where  is  the  fiscal  resptjnsiblUtv  to 
stop  the  endless  government  spending  and 
halt  mtlauon.'  I  have  voted  and  will  con- 
tinue to  \oie  tor  spending  cuts,  but  I  could 
not  ^ee  mv  way  clear  to  take  another  JU) 
billion  away  from  pe^.ple  already  overtaxed 
and  run  the  risk  of  that  amount  being  added 
to  needless  government  spending  that  l.s  the 
real  cause  of  Inflation 

THE  ►  ARM  PROBLE.M 

As  the  coet  of  living  continues  U.  rise 
workers  in  major  mdu-strles  demand  and 
usually  receive  wage  increases  to  match.  Most 
everyone,  it  .seems  manage.s  to  add  higher 
wages  and  other  coets  Into  the  price  of  go<xls 
and  .services  we  buy  Moet  everyime.  that  Is, 
except  the  fanner  Net  farm  Income  for  1967 
was  actually  down  from  the  year  before  by 
»1  y  billion  Farm  income  statistics  pub- 
lished by  the  US  Department  of  .Agricul- 
ture in  February  show  that  realUed  net 
firm  Income  last  year  declined  from  $16  4 
billion  to  $14  5  billion,  while  farm  pnxluctlon 
expenses  increased  $1  1  billion,  and  cash  re- 
ceipts from  farm  marketings  declined  from 
$16  4  billion  to  $14  5  billion  That  represents 
a  drop  m  realued  net  farm  Income  of  115; 
m  one  year. 


Anfimt  2,  1968 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SYSTEMS  STUDIES     VIEWS  FROM 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or    CALUORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr  CHARLES  H  WILSON  .Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  permi.ssion  of  the 
House.  1  would  like  to  lake  this  uppor- 
tunitv  to  include  in  the  Recoro  the  re- 
marks of  Ur  T.  W  Adams,  a  cf>!it'res- 
.sional  fellow  and  a  .senior  policy  analyst 
at  NASA's  Office  uf  Policy,  which  were 
made  at  thi-  15th  International  Techni- 
cal C.>mmunications  Conference  held  in 
Los  Angeles  on  May  8-11,  1968  In  his 
talk,  Dr  .Adams  discusses  the  implica- 
tions that  .--ystems  technology  has  in 
Federal  Government  operations 

As  a  member  of  the  Hou.se  Post  OiHce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I  am  vitally 
interested   in   the  applications  of   tech- 
nology in  this  important  area,  and  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from 
Ur    Adams'   .statement  of   the  problems 
and  po.s.sibi!ities  of  systems  studies  today: 
Systems  Stidie-s     Views  From  Washincton 
(By  Dr  T  W   Adams) 
Current  discussions  in    the   Executive  and 
Legislative  branches  at  best  reflect  cautious 
optimism  about  the  general  appllcabiluv  of 
svst^-ms    analysis     to    non-space     and     !:nn- 
detense    problems     Nevertheless,    there    is   a 
growing   tlesirc    to   learn   abcuu   and    trv  out 
any    new    techniques    which    might    Improve 
quantitative  measures  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal   programs   and   develop   better  alter- 
natives,   one    example    Is    Uie    expanded   .ip- 
pUcatlon  of  the  I'fB  concept  In  governmout 
agencies   Go\ernment  administrators  respon- 
sible for  preparing  requests-for-proposals  for 
comprehensive    studies    of    social    problems 
face  considerations  different  from  those  in- 
volved with  the  more   familiar  procurement 
actions    For   insUince.   most  .systems  studies 
require    unusual    arrangemesits    for    govprn- 
ment-lndustrv-universlty  cooperation  In  cr- 
der    to    bring    into    play    the    total    range   of 
skills   needed   for  accomplishment    l.lkew^e 
with  such  studies,  there  are  special  rv(\.  ■- 
ments  tor  the  technical  writer  and  publlsl.iT 
to  translate  rt-lev.int  scientific  and  enginetr- 
Ing    findings    into    Information    useable    by 
government  decision-makers 

The  Federal  Ciovernment  has  felt  an  Im- 
pact from  all  the  positive  and  negative  opin- 
ions so  far  expre.ssed  about  the  promises  I'r 
rl-sksi  m  applvlng  systems  analvsls  beyond 
the  national  defense  and  space  efforts  While 
cautious  Washington  does  not  expect  tlic 
systems  approach  lo  be  the  panacea  for  solv- 
ing the  nation's  social  and  e<-onomlc  prob- 
lems, there  is  at  least  a  respectable  number 
of  people  in  government  who  are  convinced 
the  Held  Is  worthv  of  serious  exploration 

ITie  explanation  for  this  growing  belie: 
mav  be  sheer  frustration  When  one  consid- 
ers the  past  expenditures  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  emergence  of  numerous  new 
programs,  comparatively  little  has  been  done 
to  alleviate  America's  basic  domestic  prob- 
lems The  reason  for  this  dire  predicamen- 
can  no  longer  be  attributed  to  the  intran- 
sigence of  Congress  or  the  hopelessness  <■  ' 
the  bureaucracy,  -since  great  progress  ha.- 
been  made  with  both  condlUons  In  recen- 
vears'  Rather,  one  might  make  a  good  c.t-sf 
that  the  cause  lies  in  a  traditional  attitude 
toward  public  problem  solving— an  approacli 
which  has  survived  too  long  and  now  may 
be  In  need  of  a  thorough  overhaul. 

CustomAr.lv  big  government  approaches 
programs  such  as  urban  renewal,  transporta- 


tion pollution  abatement,  education  and 
welfare  to  clt«  but  a  few,  on  a  project-by- 
o„i,ect  b.i-sls  That  Is,  programs  are  usually 
h'">icen  down  Into  wleldy.  discrete,  and  unco- 
,-.i  MHt^d  packages,  which  often  reflect  the 
.joerests  or  capabilities  of  functionaries  re- 
vdng  somewhere  In  the  bowels  of  the  agency 
Ml  cnu-ge  On  this  Issue.  Representative  F. 
Br  idford  Morse  <  R-Ma8s  ) ,  In  remarks  on  the 
n,x.r  of  the  House,  looked  at  the  situation 
in  these  caustic  terms: 

■  Appropriating  money  and  shuffling  papers 
in  tne  bureaucracv  should  not  be  confused 
wu!.*  problem  solving.  The  traditional  goy- 
eranient  approach  to  a  complex  problem  l6  to 
divide  it  lnt<J  manageable  parts  and  to  treat 
each  of  them  separately.  A  comprehensive 
solution  is  thus  impossible.  The  bureaucracy 
simplv  does  not  have  the  capacity  to  solve 
iodiv's  or  tomorrow's  problemfi— but  private 
iniiustry  with  the  new  approach  | systems 
an  ilvslsl  Is  rapldlv  developing  that  capacity. 

('■ongres-cman  Morse  feels  the  way  to  cure 
the  malaise  is  to  Instill  an  "entirely  new  de- 
pa-nire  In  American  pollUcal  thinking,'  by 
f  ifnlng  out  public  problems  to  the  private 
sector  for  solution.  L.ast  year.  In  the  90th 
CongreM.  1st  Session.  Morse  Introduced  for 
the  second  time  a  bill  iHR.  20i  calling  for 
the  e>tabllshment  of  a  National  CX>mnUsslon 
on  Public  Management  "in  order  to  study 
anil  recommend  the  manner  In  which  modem 
sylems  analvsls  and  management  techniques 
miiv  be  utilized  to  resolve  national  and 
conuinitntv  problems  in  the  non-defense  sec- 
tor ■  Tlie  bill  was  referred  to  the  House  Gov- 
ernnent  Operations  Conunlttee  where  It  now 
resides  with  meager  support  and  little  chance 

01  .Tctlon.  ,  „  J       , 

But  this  is  not  the  only  sign  of  Federal 
interest  in  this  are.i.  Tlie  pot.entlalltles  of 
applied  technologv  and  the  re.sultlng  ad- 
va'iced  management  techniques  has  officially 
been  recognized  Por  example  In  1963,  Public 
Law  88-444  was  passed  to  create  the  National 
Commission  on  Technology,  Automation  and 
Econcoiilc  Progress.  In  its  first  report,  three 
vears  later,  the  Commission  stressed  the  In- 
teraction between  technology  and  the  needs 

ofsocletv; 

•Technology  has  the  potential,  whose  De- 
beginnings  we  already  see,  to  realize  a  per- 
sistent human  vision:  to  enlarge  the  ca- 
pacities of  man  and  to  extend  his  control 
over  the  envlronnient.  " 

Tae  attendent  problem  of  careful  deter- 
mination of  priorities  as  to  how  precious 
resources— human,  material,  financial — are 
to  be  allocated  to  control  the  environment, 
however,  remains  a  continuing  concern  of 
goverrmiental  leaders. 

Kospondlng  to  the  dilemma.  Senator  Gay- 
lorfl  Nelson,  as  Chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Utilization  of  Scien- 
tific Manpower.  Introduced  in  the  89tli 
Coiieress  a  bill  iS.  2662)— reintroduced  as 
S  410  in  the  90th  Congress — to  "mobilize 
and  utilize  the  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  of  the  nation  to  employ  systems 
analysi.';  and  systems  engineering  to  help  to 
fully  employ  the  nation's  manpower  re- 
.sources  to  solve  national  problems."  In  1967 
hearings  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  else- 
where In  the  United  States.  Senator  Nelson 
endorsed  the  position  that  the  expertise  de- 
veloped within  the  scientific  community  on 
space  and  defense- related  projects  must  now 
be  applied  on  the  other  problems  of  our  so- 
cietv  He  concluded  that  not  only  must  the 
Federal  Government  increase  Its  expendi- 
tures to  combat  pollution,  urban  sprawl,  and 
n.itural  resources  decimation,  but  the  State 
and  local  governments  must  do  likewise. 

.Apparently,  one  significant  respect  in  which 
applying  the  modem  systems  approach  to 
socio-economic  and  human  environmental 
problems  may  differ  from  Its  application  to 
defense  and  space  problems  lies  In  the  fact 
that,  of  necessity,  the  chief  public  authority 
w;ll  have  to  be  a  governmental  entity  near- 
er the  scene.   In  other   words,   rather  than 


Washington,  It  will  be  the  lower  echelons 
of  our  Federal  structure — the  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  along  with  help  from  pri- 
vate Institutions — which  will  have  to  dem- 
onstrate their  creativity  and  adaptability. 
American  intergovernmental  relations,  thus, 
will  be  tested  In  a  new  way. 

The  need  for  a  Joint  government-industry- 
university  attack  on  domestic  problems  has 
been  Identified  and  Is  being  examined  across 
the  nation.  In  a  few  cases,  the  States  are 
already  taking  the  Initiative  In  supporting 
systems  engineering  studies  such  as  those 
widely  publicized  ones  performed  for  the 
State  of  California  by  aerospace  companies 
In  1965.  Regardless  of  how  one  views  the 
methodology  and  results  of  such  studies  or 
the  requirement  that  management  of  such 
programs  should  devolve  to  State  and  local 
authorities.  It  Is  clear  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  financial  burden  connected  with 
any  follow-on  work  rests  with  the  Federal 
government. 

Possibly  influenced  by  some  of  the  favor- 
able press  the  California  studies  received. 
Representative  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.  iD- 
Callf.)  introduced  HR.  312,  the  Scientific 
Manpower  Utilization  Act  in  January  1967. 
This  bill,  similar  to  the  Nelson  bill,  would 
authorize  $125  million  for  grants  to  "the 
States  and  arrangements  vith  institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  systems  analysis 
and  systems  engineering  iippro;icheb  to  na- 
tional and  local  problems  which  have  i.  sub- 
stantial relevance  to  problems  In  Oc-her 
States."  The  Brown  proposal  has  been  refer- 
red to  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee,  where  no  significant  action  on 
It  has  thus  far  been  tiiken  in  this  Congress 
Certain  Congressional  optimism  for  the 
role  of  systems  analysis  in  one  area  of  the 
public  domain  is  also  to  be  found  in  the 
following  recommendation  by  the  Hotise 
Subcommittee  on  Science  Research  and  De- 
velopment (Rep.  Emilio  Q.  Daddarlo,  D- 
Conn.,  Chairman)  ; 

"To  place  pollution  abatement  on  a  com- 
parable basis  with  other  national  technology 
programs,  systems  analysis  and  management 
capablUty  should  be  established  within  the 
Federal  Government.  This  approach  should 
be  used  along  with  the  planning  program- 
ming, budgeting  technique  to  organize  both 
near  and  long  term  Federal  research  and 
operational  efforts  In  pollution  abatement." 
The  Interest  of  the  Congress  In  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Bvstems  approach  was  additionally 
reflected  Iri  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy's 
sponsorship  of  S.J.  Res.  110  last  year,  which 
would  authorize  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to  under- 
take a  study  and  the  subsequent  design  of 
a  "national  Information  system  utilizing  ad- 
vanced Informational  technology."  This  sys- 
tem would  be  capable  of  providing  local  and 
State  officials  with  requisite  information  on 
Federal  programs  and  assistance  In  com- 
menting on  the  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  when  first  Introduced  In  1966,  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  said : 

As  I  visualize  this  system.  It  would,  also 
provide  the  kind  of  systems  analysis  and 
information  data  necessary  to  enable  both 
Congress  and  the  administration  to  oversee 
the  enactment  and  administration  of  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Realizing  that  new  technology  could  also 
bring  about  adverse  consequences.  Senator 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  Introduced  S.  Res.  6b  In 
the  1st  Session  of  the  90th  Congress.  This 
resolution  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Senate  select  committee  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  technology  and  the  human  environ- 
ment, giving  particular  attention  to  the  haz- 
ards and  the  potential  benefits  of  technolog- 
ical change  during  the  next  fifty  years.  The 
proposed  select  committee  could  well  en- 
courage appUcaUon  of  the  "systems"  ap- 
proach to  human  and  environmental  prob- 
lems— m  some  cases,  perhaps  on  an  experi- 
mental basis. 
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Thus,  a  genuine  concern  has  develoi>ed 
on  the  part  of  government  officials  both  in 
the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  that 
the  monetary  and  human  technological  re- 
sources of  the  nation  can  and  should  be  ap- 
plied Judiciously  to  the  problems  of  our  age. 
Debate  goes  on.  however,  as  to  validity  of 
the  direct  transfer  of  systems  analysis,  as 
developed  In  defense  and  spac«  programs,  to 
the  social  sciences. 

Whatever  the  degree  of  optimism  existing 
In  the  Federal  Government  that  systems 
techniques  offer  a  glint  of  light  through  the 
stormy  clouds  over  basic  social  problems, 
public  officials  can  never  be  relieved  of  the 
responsibilitv  for  knowing  what  kind  of  help 
ihey  hope  toobuiln  from  such  studies.  Those 
who  are  accountable  to  the  taxpayer  must 
clearly  .state  the  objectives  desired  from  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  In  social  areas. 
Tills  phase  of  planninc  is  not  the  role  of 
the  external  researcher  or  consultant.  As 
suited  by  Karl  G.  Harr.  Pre.sident  of  the 
Aerospace  Indtistrles  Association: 

"Those  responsible  to  the  public  must  put 
the  rabbit  in  the  hat.  Otherwise  the  system 
breaks  down.  Not  only  is  it  inappropriate 
for  tlie  private  contractor  to  go  beyond  a 
certain  point  in  this  part  of  the  act.  but  It 
Is  also  bevond  his  scope  and  undeslrcd  by 
him.  We  have  seen  In  the  defense  and  space 
business  that  Independent  nonprofit  think 
groups  can  effectively  .■>uppU'virnt  Ihr  gov- 
ernment's in-hou^e  analysis  capabU-.ties,  and 
that  private  Industry  can  contribute  by  ex- 
panding and  sharpening  alternatives  by  'sell- 
ing" privatelv  .sponsored  technological  ad- 
vance, by  advising  and  critiqtieing.  and  by 
aiding  lii  the  production  of  tools  and  tech- 
niques for  svstems  analysis." 

Therefore,  the  primary  Job  of  system.s  anal- 
y.sls"  1  e,  the  formulation  of  objectives  before 
the  weichinp  of  alternatives,  must  be  wholly 
and  c'.oselv  under  the  control  of  the  tiser,  in 
this  c;i.se  the  Federal  Government,  In  short, 
the  govern.ment  cannot  relinquish  decision- 
making resDonsibility  to  outside  experts; 
governmentiU  bodies  must  retain  the  luxury 
o:  makinii  its  o-.vn  gains,  as  well  .xs  mistakes, 
in  these  program  areas. 

One  innovation  which  should  aid  govern- 
ment omcials  in  the  specification  of  goals 
and  objectives  Is  the  Planning-Programmmg- 
Budgetine  Svstem  rPPBi.  Tlie  three  primary 
characteristics  of  PPB.  1::  one  writer's 
opinion,  are: 

"1.  It  calls  for  an  identificr-.t:on  of  the 
fundamental  obiectives  of  the  government; 

"2.  It  requires  explicit  consideration  of 
future  year  fi.scal  Implications:  and 

"3.  It  calls  for  systematic  analy.sls  of  al- 
ternative ways  of  meeting  the  governmental 
objectives." 

To  repeat,  the  selection  of  appropriate  cri- 
teria for  evaluating  each  alternative  against 
relevant  objectives  Is  the  crux  of  PPB  and  is 
also  the  most  difficult  aspect.  After  1960, 
under  the  skeptical  eye  of  other  agencies. 
Department  r  {  Defense  elements  proved  they 
could  Incorporate  such  systems  techniques 
Into  many  f:.cets  of  their  operations.  As  a 
result  in  1965,  it  was  determined  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  government  that  PPB  should  be 
placed  in  effect  In  all  Executive  agencies 
and  establishments.  Tlie  latest  endorsement, 
in  the  Fiscal  Year  1969  Budget  Message,  was 
the  Presidential  promise  to  "extend  the  ap- 
plication of  PPB  during  the  next  year  and 
strengthen  it  where  it  has  already  been  In- 
troduced." 

Strides  have  been  taken  to  orient  and  edu- 
cate managers,  staff,  and  line  personnel  In 
the  Executive  Branch  regarding  the  use  and 
characteristics  of  PPB.  The  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission  sponsors  a  continu- 
ing series  of  seminars  for  selected  personnel, 
and  individual  agencies  undertake  special 
m-house  training.  Actually  the  rudiments  of 
program  and  performance  budgeting  have 
been  applied  by  a  nmnber  of  government 
agencies  since  1949,  when  the  Hoover  Com- 
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mission  strongly  recommend  their  use 
Hence  many  senior  government  .ffl^iaici  ,ee 
PPB  vs  simply  older  technlqviea  and  pro- 
cedures presented  und-r  a  new  name  EquiUly 
important,  meet  of  them  wLsely  recoijnlze 
t.h\t  political  conalderations  miist  alwaym  be 
taken  Int-T  account  when  either  short  or  long- 
ranare  governmental  planning,  programming, 
and   budgeting  Is   undertaken   seriously 

Oi-erslght  of  the  criteria  and  procedures 
used  in  expeiuiing  Federal  funds  Is  a  respon- 
sibility which  holds  no  end  of  fascination  for 
Congress  Since  the  PPB  has  influenced  thla 
irea.  It  too  is  being  looked  at  by  Congreaa. 
Active  m  exploring  the  PPB  area  with 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  and  Internationa;  Operations  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Government  Opern- 
tlons  In  petilng  the  hearings  in  August 
1967,  Chairman  Henry  M  Jackson  stated 
that    ■  "ur  Senate  subcommittee  has  had 

a  continuing  interest  m  the  bvidgetarv  proc- 
ess m  helplnic  plan  and  control  national 
security  ptUl 'v  '  He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
the  iubcimmirtee  could  assist  in  a  "frank 
stockUklns  of  the  benefits  and  costs  of  the 
planning. proeramming-budKeting  system  " 
The  teiUmcny  provided  explicit  responses 
to  qviestlons  on  PPB  policy  control,  evalua- 
tion criteria,  and  particular  agency  experi- 
ence 

In  September  of  1967,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Econom.-  in  Government  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  convened  a  series  of 
hearings  The  Chairman.  Senator  WlUlam  E 
Pn^xmire  rtes<  rlbed  the  concern  uf  his  group 
in  improvinij  management  in  goveriunent 
>foting  that  Federal  component*  are  respon- 
sible for  handling  approximately  $175  billion 
annually   he  went  on  to  say 

Cert^iinly  at  a  lime  when  approximately 
30  percent  of  our  national  income  tlows 
through  the  public  sector.  It  Is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  our  policymakers  be  .irmed 
with  the  best  possible  tools  for  evaluating 
the  effectiveness  of  our  public  programs  and 
expenditures  ' 

Proxmlres  leartngs  featured  testimony  by 
representatUes  of  Federal  civilian  agencies, 
while  State  and  local  offlclals  discussed  ap- 
plications If  PPB.  e  5  New  York  City.  Wis- 
consin, Callfoinia.  and  Vermont  Also  future 
applications  and  potentialities  of  the  PPB 
approach  were  noted  by  government  .ind 
university  witnesses  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  PPB  is  open  to  con- 
troversy, with  proponents  of  the  system 
claiming  -that  for  the  first  time  It  provides 
decision-makers  with  a  rational  basis  for 
choosing  between  iUtematlve  policies'"  while 
critics  view  PPB  advocates  as  a  new  breed 
of  technuor.i'.  who  think  the  computer  can 
take  the  politics  out  of  decision-making  " 

The  ultimata  impact  of  PPB  on  Congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriation  will 
not  be  app.irent  immediately  Yet.  there  are 
obvious  evidences  that  the  members  of  the 
Congress  .ind  the  Administration  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  systems,  technology  within  govern- 
ment as  well  OS  on  the  private  sector  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  decision- 
makers realize  that  todays  unprecedented 
challenges  den^and  creative,  farslghted  solu- 
tions Consequently,  the  growing  national 
consciousness  of  social  problems  and  the 
willingness  to  apply  available  technology  to 
solve  them,  is  bound  to  yield  several  types 
of  profit  in  future  years 

Now  what  job  Is  there  for  the  nongovern- 
ment consultant  or  researcher""  Represent- 
ative Henry  S  Reuss  D -Wis  )  made  the 
following  recommendation  in  a  recent  re- 
port on  the  Federal  R  a:  D  decisionmak- 
ing procesa 

Both  to  identify  and  to  suggest  remedies 
for  R  &  D  deficiencies,  outside  expert  ana- 
lysts as  well  a.,  those  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  regularly  •.itilized  to 
analyze   Federal   civilian   sector   areas  of   re- 
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sponslblUty  to  formulate  alternative  R  *  D 
plans.  :»Tid  to  present  Information  on  their 
reepeotlve  probable  costs  and  benefits  to  Fed- 
eral pn^rnm.s   " 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  con- 
curred in  this  recommendation  .Although 
warning  that  gix)d  outside  advice  is  not  a 
sutietltute  for  competence  in  government, 
the  Academy  offers  six  reasons  for  using 
outside  experts 

1  It  brings  to  major  problems  a  fresh 
viewpoint  lees  encumbered  by  previous  com- 
mitments and  assumptions  of  government 
policy 

2  It  taps  a  much  wider  range  <if  skills, 
knowledge  ,ind  experience  than  the  gov- 
ernment could  tap  through  its  own  em- 
ployees alone 

■  3  It  helps  to  enlist  the  Intert-st  ol  out- 
side expert  communities  In  thinking  ,'tbout 
the  government's  problems,  and  provides  a 
basis  for  scholarly  thinking  that  takes  bet- 
ter account  of  fxilltlcal  realities 

"4  It  makes  :t  much  less  likely  that  Im- 
portant factors  and  con.slderatlons  will  be 
overlooked  m  the  decision-making  process. 
5  It  can  help  Identify  potential  partic- 
ipants .md  leaders  for  the  ttovernmenfs 
program 

"6  It  can  bring  confirmation  and  moral 
support  to  government  staffs  on  Issues  that 
are  finely  balanced  or  difficult   [xiUtlcally  " 

People  in  and  out  of  government  are  Just 
t>eglnning  to  understand  how  technology 
works  and  what  kinds  of  technology  society 
wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  The  man  in 
the  street  is  told  that  systems  analvsls  has 
made  possible  all  the  6rre,it  accomplishments 
m  America's  space  and  defense  efforts  Is  It 
unreasimable  for  him  to  ;isk  why  comparable 
appri>aihes  cannot  be  used  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  own  life  on  earth? 

In  response,  the  outside  expert,  who  claims 
the  .specialized  knowledge  of  systems  analysis, 
must  be  prepared  tx)  demonstrate  the  ef- 
ficiency and  efficacy  of  this  .ipproach  Ui  non- 
space  iuid  nondefen.se  projects  The  results 
heretofore  shown,  as  well  as  those  forth- 
coming, from  social  engineering  programs 
already  initiated  by  the  Federal  and  some 
State  governments  should  help  establish  how 
the  systems  approach  can  be  Incorporated 
m  the  massive  effort  to  rescue  society — a 
future  market  which  must  surely  be  meas- 
ured ;n  the  trillions  of  dollars. 

Further,  it  is  the  task  of  scientific  com- 
municators to  make  technology  understand- 
able to  government  offlclals  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large  The  procedure  and  language 
of  systems  analysis  must  be  known  to  the 
technical  writer  and  editor  since  they  are 
the  ones  who  often  must  make  everyday 
sense  of  what  scientists  ind  engineers  give 
them.  Moreover,  If  technical  writers  do  not 
really  understand  the  social  problems  being 
systematically  studied,  they  ire  destined  to 
fall  in  forging  their  vltai  communication 
link  between  relevant  information  and  the 
itppropriate  users  All  Is  not  rosy,  however. 
One  critic  of  systems  analysis,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Southwest  Research  Institute,  said 
this: 

■•.\nother  disturbing  characteristic  of  the 
systems  approach  Is  its  tendency  to  con- 
verge toward  a  solution  which,  while  work- 
able, is  unnecessarily  complex  and  costly 
for  the  purpose  at  hand.  This  Is  largely 
a  consequence  of  the  emphasis  on  logical 
procedure,  at  the  expense  of  the  shortcuts 
which  come  from  intuition  In  problems 
where  cost  is  secondary  to  .in  assured  solu- 
tion, suoh  as  in  military  areas,  this  draw- 
back IS  not  fatal  In  civilian  matters,  how- 
ever, excessive  cost  and  undue  sophistica- 
tion usually  restrict  the  projxieed  solution  to 
the  real  of  the  theoretical  " 

He  concluded  his  attack  by  stating  'Be- 
cause of  the  great  emphasis  currently  being 
placed  on  the  system  '  in  government  plan- 
ning circles.  I  feel  compelled  to  offer  these 
words  of  warning    Nor  is  my  c<3ncern  reduced 
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by  the  standard  slogan  of  the  systems  analyst 
to  the  effect  that  he  does  not  reach  deflnlt.^ 
conclusions  he  merely  clarifies  the  nature  of 
the  problems  For  a  study  to  be  worth  doing 
In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  a  reason.ible 
degree  of  confidence  that  Its  finding  wi:;  be 
realistic  and  meaningful 

The  writer,  a  trained  engineer  turned  re- 
search administrator  leels  systems  analysis 
has  shown  no  real  \alue  in  areas  where  social 
values  are  Important  and  will  not  do  so  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Prom  the  •. lewpolnt  of  sociology,  on  the 
other  hand.  Dr  Ida  Hoos  has  found  rea,5on 
to  express  hi>pe  that  If  channels  of  Inquiry 
can  remain  open  there  may  develop  the 

methodological  and  conceptual  mutnuons 
needed  in  order  to  make  this  technique  |of 
svFtems  analysis]  a  more  helpful  tool  in 
social  planning  "  She  goes  (m  to  say  that 
some  lessons  have  already  been  learned  by 
government  offlclals 

Public  administrators  reem  universally  to 
regard  operations  research,  program  budset- 
Ing  cost-effectiveness,  and  systems  analvsls 
as  the  storehouse  of  intellectual  technology 
from  which  they  can  Improve  their  decision- 
making Prom  their  experience  with  these 
techniques,  they  have  alre-ady  learned  !ome 
Important  les.sons:  di  that  they  must  either 
learn  to  Identify  their  objectives  and  define 
their  problems  or  abdicate  this  vital  respon- 
sibility to  others,  who  may  be  less  fami  lar 
with  and  understandahlv  less  committed  to 
their  goals:  (2)  intelligent  active  ivell- 
mformed  p.irtlcipatu  n  in  the  process  ■  f  vs- 
tems  analysis  whether  performed  by  experts 
m-house  or  outside,  may  have  the  beneficial 
feedback  effect  of  Improving  both  the  meth- 
odology and  the  quality  of  public  service," 

Natiirally,  all  the  lessons  to  be  learned  have 
not  vet  emerged  — and  may  never — In  .^o  dy- 
namic an  enterprise  as  matching  the  accom- 
plishments of  science  and  technology  to 
human  needs  and  wants.  In  preparing  re- 
quests-for-proposa!s.  the  government  admin- 
istrator has  the  responsibility  and  obllention 
to  state  -IS  clearly  as  possible  his  objectives 
and  exjjectatlons  for  contract  or  grant  re- 
search Fulfilling  such  a  requirement  in  the 
non-technical  area  of  the  "soft-sciences." 
is  difficult  at  best,  particularly  if  the  gov- 
ernment monitor  insists  all  proposals  utilize 
a  systems  analysis  approach  Furthermore, 
the  situation  Is  especially  compounded  .f 
the  same  monitor  knows  little  or  nofning 
of  what  -.ystems  analysis  is  all  about. 

In  pending  legislation,  through  testimony, 
with  speeches  and  .vticles.  the  members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  i.ave 
demonstrated  a  thorough  awareness  uf  'he 
domestic  problems  which  plague  L.ur  country. 
An  Incessant  search  goes  on  for  effective 
weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  brooding 
omnipresence  of  air  and  water  pollution, 
slum  expansion.  trans|>ortatlon  chaos,  nat- 
ural resources  desecration,  and  many  other 
man-made  problems. 

One  technological  advance  which  is  offered 
for  meeting  present  social  ills  is  the  ir.ter- 
dlsclpUnarv.  multi-faceted  systems  appro.ich 
Broadly  speaking,  this  includes:  manage- 
ment sciences,  propriun  budgeting,  econo- 
metrics, operations  ,\nalysls  and  research. 
simulation  and  modeling,  symbolic  logic, 
queuelng  theory,  and  the  many  forms  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing.  How  these  tech- 
niques .are  to  be  used  Is  still  a  matter  of 
individual  preference.  If  not  a  matter  ! 
politics 

Currently,  government  specialists  compete 
with  academic  researchers,  and  in  turn  \vr,n 
industrial  engineers,  for  the  right  to  promote 
any  given  approach  Tlie  human  environ- 
ment, with  Its  .irray  of  challenges  remains 
fluid  and  changes  are  demanded.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials  now  understand 
that  multl-Jurlsdictlonal  problems  often  :e- 
qulre  intergovernmental  planning  for  vor- 
rectional  action  Big  and  .small  businesses  ire 
acknowledginc    their   public    responsibilities 
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and  in  some  localities  are  furnishing  leader- 
ship so  that  community  health  and  well  being 
may  be  maintained  or  restored. 

.Systems  technology  is  no  panacea,  but 
when  properly  applied  could  assist  public 
decision-makers  to  plan  for  improvements 
m  our  life  lis  well  .us  for  generations  yet  un- 
born. 


L.'\UNCHING  OF  THE   "INDIAN  MAIL" 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  Honorable  War- 
ken  G.  Magnuson,  of  Washington,  was 
111  my  district  last  week.  He  spoke  at  the 
occasion  of  the  laimching  of  the  Indian 
Mall,  another  fine  vessel  of  the  American 
Mail  Line  built  by  the  NewTxart  News 
Shipbuilding  &  Dry  Dock  Co. 

Senator  Magnuson  is  well  known  as  a 
most  able  advocate  for  the  cause  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  his  remarks  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  in  order  that  all  of 
the  Members  might  have  the  benefit  of 
his  wisdom: 

!i  is  surely  a  pleasure  for  me  and  Mrs. 
Magnuson  to'  participate  in  the  launching 
of  the  Itidian  MaU  1  love  a  ship  launching. 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  a 
considerable  number  of  ship  launchlngs,  and 
on  each  such  occasion  there  is  something 
always  thrilling. 

There  is  the  acute  awareness  of  courage 
an  1  accomplishment.  The  courage  to  under- 
t.ike  a  bold  and  costly  venture  that  Is  of 
immense  t>eneftt  to  the  public  at  large  and 
the  accomplishment  of  making  that  bold 
and  courageous  dream  a  reality. 

loday,  the  bold  and  creative  undertaking 
of  the  American  Mall  Line  to  build  the  In- 
dian Mail,  and  her  four  sister  ships,  has 
re.iched  the  stage  of  considerable  fruition.  In 
a  moment,  the  second  of  those  five  vessels 
will  slide  down  the  ways,  and  begin  a  service 
of  immense  importance  to  the  nation,  and 
particularly  to  the  State  of  Washington — 
which  has  the  great  fortune  to  serve  as  the 
home  of  the  American  Mall  Line. 

:  am  sure  that  Worth  Fowler  knows  how 
very  proud  Washington  State  Is  of  his  com- 
pany. And  if  the  launching  of  the  Indian 
Mad  is  an  occasion  for  compliments  and 
recognition  of  accomplishment — then  Don- 
aid  Holden  and  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company  must  re- 
ceive their  share. 

A  few  months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
pr.-senting  Mr.  Holden  with  the  Maritime 
Man  of  the  Year  award.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  this  fine  shipyard  under  his  lead- 
er-nip  are  legion,  and  enhanced  even  more 
.v;-h   the   launching   of   the   Indian   Mail. 

II  Is  this  courage  and  foresight  and  great 
skill  which  has  given  the  United  States'  Flag 
Fleet  the  most  modern  and  efHclent  general 
cargo  and  container  ships  in  the  world.  And 
In  a  period  when  our  merchant  fleet  has  been 
the  subject  of  neglect  and  disregard  by  some. 
It  IS  this  skill  and  foresight  which  have  kept 
\:s  upon  the  seas  with  the  finest  ships  the 
w  rid  has  known. 

.>ome  now  seek  to  destroy  this  great  tradi- 
tion, skill  and  attribute.  There  has  been 
proposed  to  the  Congress  a  plan  to  export 
fr.p  building  of  United  States  ships  to  for- 
eicn  shipyards.  That  Is  a  polite  way  of  saying 
th.it  the  government  wants  to  back  out  of 
the  partnership  established  by  law  in  1936 
between  the  merchant  marine  and  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 
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I  am  not  about  ready  to  dissolve  that 
partnership.  We  are  ready  to  enhance  our 
commitment. 

As  you  may  know,  there  Is  u  counter  pro- 
posal to  that  of  the  Administration.  It  is  a 
specific  proposal  that  I  and  others  in  the 
Congress — Including  Virglnla"s  outstanding 
Congressman  Town  Downing,  who  has  taken 
a  leading  role  in  this  effort  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee- 
have  sponsored  to  put  the  United  States 
back  in  Its  rightful  place  upon  the  high  seas 
And  not  Just  because  we  love  a  launch- 
ing, but  because  a  strong  merchant  marine 
Is  essential  to  the  economy  and  defense  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  this  nation 
expand  its  trade  and  commerce  throughout 
the  free  world.  There  Is  upon  this  earth  a 
bitter  and  deadly  serious  controversy  as  to 
how  men  should  govern  themselves.  It  is  a 
battle  of  Ideas  even  more  than  of  violence 
And  knowledge  and  communication  are  far 
more  the  ultimate  enemy  of  a  dangerous  and 
Ill-founded  Idea  than  are  bullets. 

Expanding  trade  and  showing  the  world 
the  wondrous  productivity  of  democratic 
processes  is  essential  to  the  future  of  our 
nation  and  the  major  hope  of  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  world  It  is  the  merchant 
marine  that  carries  America  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  merchant  marine  that 
makes  American  products  avallabl"  to  peo- 
ple subjected  to  un-truths  and  distortions 
as  to  our  role  In  the  world. 

Surely  It  is  one  of  the  great  and  tragic 
paradoxes  of  our  history  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  our  merchant  marine  is  threat- 
ened at  the  time  our  need  to  communicate 
effectively  with  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
at  a  most  critical  stage. 

The  Indian  Mail  and  her  sister  ships  will. 
in  every  sense.  t>e  modern  and  effective  addi- 
tions to  the  United  States  Flag  Fleet.  These 
beautiful  vessels,  designed  by  J.  J.  Henry. 
Naval  Architects,  will  have  a  utility  that  is 
almost  staggering  in  comparison  to  the  level 
of  technology  utilized  only  a  few  short  years 
ago. 

The  Indian  Mail  with  its  great  speed  and 
rapid  turn-around  time  will  have  a  cargo 
handling  capacity  with  13  units  of  heavy-lift 
gear,  one  of  which  can  handle  up  to  VO  tons. 
And  the  versatility  of  this  ship  is  tremendous. 
It  can  carry  more  than  400  20  ton  containers 
as  well  as  bulk  grains  and  other  dry,  and  re- 
frigerated cargoes. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1917  when 
the  first  American  Mall  Line  vessel  ventured 
into  the  Far  East  trade.  At  that  early  time 
a  750  ton  sidewheeler — named  interestingly 
enough.  The  Senator — was  the  pride  of 
American  Mall.  How  do  we  account  for  the 
almost  overwhelming  advance  in  maritime 
technology  since  that  early  date? 

To  me.  the  answer  is  clear.  It  is  good  old 
yankee  know-how  and  the  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  risk  immense  sums  of  capital  on 
the  strength  of  that  attribute. 

The  importance  of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine to  the  economic  health  of  the  nation 
cannot  be  overestimated.  A  little  over  two 
vears  ago,  President  Johnson  noted  that  even 
at  Its  current  level  of  operation  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  samed  or  conserved 
over  one  billion  dollars  in  our  balance  of 
payments  annually. 

Now  we  are  carrying  only  5  6'';  of  our  total 
water-borne  exports  and  imports.  If  we  in- 
creased that  figure  to  only  20 '~.  we  would 
have  no  balance  of  payments  deficit  and 
would  perform  great  service  to  our  inter- 
national objectives  as  well. 

I  believe  It  is  a  matter  of  special  pride  to 
American  Mall  Line,  and  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, that  our  current  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit  Is  In  spite  of  the  great  trade 
flourishing  In  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  fact, 
the  State  of  Washington  has  done  much  to 
correct  that  deficit,  through  its  favorable 
trade  balance. 
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The  Indian  Mail  will  be  serving  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  fastest-growing  trade  areas 
in  the  United  Slates.  Ljist  year,  the  State 
of  Washington  realized  a  trade  surplus  of 
over  half-a-bllllon  dollars—  or  one-sixth  of 
the  total  national  surplus. 

Washington  accounted  lor  301  of  the 
total  Pacific  Coast  exports  by  exporting  $2,- 
580    worth   of   products   every   minute! 

Tlie  fact  that  ovir  state  is  now  one  of  the 
three  lastest  growing  exporting  states  in  the 
nation  is  a  matter  of  pride — not  only  to  the 
state,  but  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  great 
service  and  commitment  of  American  Mall 
Line 

With  the  addition  of  the  Indian  Mail 
and  her  lour  sister  ships  we  shall  reach  even 
greater  heights  as  a  trading  nation,  and  I 
pledge  for  my  jiart  to  continue  to  do  all  In 
my  power  to  see  that  the  federal  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  and  modern  United  States' 
cltlzen-owner.  built  and  operated  fleet  Is  re- 
newed, and  enhanced 

There  is  ]ust  one  further  comment  I  wculd 
like  to  make  before  we  reach  that  great  mo- 
ment of  the  launch  When  the  first  of  ihese 
hve  new  vessels,  the  Alaskan  Mail,  was 
launched  April  16th  of  this  year  you  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  remarks  of  an 
outstanding  Senator,  and  a  most  beloved, 
and  respected  colleague,  and  friend  of  mine. 
I  feel  deeply  the  loss  to  this  day  that  Sena- 
tor Bob  Bartlett  is  unable  to  be  with  us  on 
the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  Indian 
.Mail  As  you  know.  Bob  has  been  ill,  but  Is 
now  recuperating  and  coming  along  fine. 

I  hope  the  two  of  us  can  attend  the  launch- 
ing of  the  next  American  Mall  Line  ship  to- 
gether I  am  Eure  Bob  will  be  present  at  that 
next  launching,  for  no  man  has  a  greater  in- 
terest, or  deeper  concern  lor  the  merchant 
marine  As  Chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee,  he  has  been  a  most  effective 
and  respected  leader,  and  will  most  assuredly 
return  with  new  vigor  and  great  hope  for 
American  Merchant  Marine. 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  EVER- 
GREEN PARK,  ILL. 


HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Evergreen  Park.  111.,  a  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago which  I  have  the  honor  t-o  repre- 
sent in  U.S.  Congress,  is  celebrating  its 
75th  anniversary  August  9  through  Au- 
gust 17.  Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Vacco  and  the  able  assistance  of 
John  Leo,  Bill  Perry,  and  Marin  Ozinga, 
Jr.,  the  75th  Anniversary  Corp.  of  Ever- 
green Park  has  planned  a  great  parade 
for  Saturday,  Augiist  10.  Also,  the  resi- 
dents, merchants,  and  civic  leaders  of 
Evergreen  Park  have  cooperated  with 
the  75th  Anniversary  Corp.  in  such  a 
way  that  celebrations  during  anniver- 
sary week  promise  to  be  a  memorable 
series  of  events. 

I  sometimes  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
a  city  of  such  youthful  vigor  and  dy- 
namic promise  could  be  approaching  the 
75th  anniversary  of  its  incorporation. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Evergreen  Park  is  a  municipality 
of  unequaled  achievements.  It  can  claim 
as  its  own  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  shopping  centers  in  the  Na- 
tion. Its  school  system  k;  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  in  the  suburban  area. 
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Moreover,  tne  diversity  of  churches 
serving  peoples  of  all  faiths.  Little  Com- 
pauiy  of  Mary  Hospital,  the  new  Little 
League  Field  and  Evergreen  Aqua  Park 
are  just  a  few  of  the  dramatic  accom- 
plishments which  serve  to  underscore  the 
determirvation  and  progressive  foresight 
of  the  residents  of  Evergreen  Park.  Yet. 
the  achievements  of  the  past  75  years 
will  not  mean  an  end  of  growth  but 
rather  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  of 
creative  planning  and  development  dur- 
ing which  the  village  of  Evergreen  Park 
will  continue  to  be  a  great  place  to  live 


LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY  EXPANDS  OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR  DISADVAN- 
TAGED 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  pe.v.nsylvaKia 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  unlike  the  secluded  "ivory 
tower."  once  the  symbol  of  American  col- 
leges and  universiues.  Lehigh  University 
In  Bethlehem  Pa  has  entered  its  second 
centur>-  of  service  dedicated  to  several 
principles,  one  of  which  is  interaction 
with  the  American  .society  it  .serves  well  in 
many  ways  in  Bethlehem,  m  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  the  United  States 

Lehigh,  distinctly  a  university  with  a 
purpose  since  its  founding  m  1865  by  the 
Honorable  Asa  Parker.  I9th  century  In- 
dustrialist and  philanthropist  and  for- 
mer US  Congressman  from  Mauck 
Chunk,  now  Jim  Thorpe.  Pa  .  has  taken 
several  recent  steps  to  make  the  univer- 
sity a  dynamic  force  in  helping  to  solve 
some  of  the  national  problems  plagumg 
the  United  States 

One  of  these  li  the  expansion  of  its 
center  for  business  economics  to  include 
research  and  instruction  in  urban  studies 
This  center,  one  of  eight  interdisciplinai-y 
centers  at  Lehigh,  will  now  include  re- 
search and  academic  programs  relaung 
to  such  problems  of  American  cit:es  and 
urban  areas  as  design  of  cities,  regional 
transportation  systems,  civil  disorder,  po- 
litical structure,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, and  all  Che  processes  that  take  place 
within  the  inner  core  and  suburbs  of 
cities 

A  .second  recen'  step  is  the  doubling  uf 
admission  of  black  students  to  Lehigh 
In  September  of  1968  the  university  will 
admit  twice  a^  many  Negro  freshmen 
among  its  800-inan  class  which  is  de- 
liberately maintained  at  that  size  under 
a  very  selective  admission  policy 

Among  the  selected  black  students  will 
be  some  who  are  di.sadvantaged.  and 
these  students  not  only  will  receive  fi- 
nancial aid  but  also  will  be  tutored  and 
assisted  socially  by  fellow  white  and 
black  students  already  enrolled  at  Le- 
high Though  the  black  students  are  eli- 
gible for  any  academic  scholarship  at 
Lehigh,  there  are  several  specific  scholar- 
ships recently  made  available  lust  for 
Negroes    These  new   academic  scholar- 
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ships  are  sponsored  by  students,  tnistees. 
and  friends  of  the  university 

Though  the  practice  of  welcoming  ap- 
plications of  underprivileged  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  Is  not 
new  at  Lehigh,  the  university  has  re- 
cently made  a  more  concerted  effort  to 
seek  them  out  Lehigh  recognizes  the 
need  and  responsbllity  of  the  university 
to  seek  out  qualified  students,  no  matter 
what  their  race,  creed  or  color  may  be. 

Lehigh,  which  has  enjoyed  consider- 
able reputation  m  the  United  States  and 
abroad  for  its  educational  programs,  at 
the  outset  in  1865  became  one  of  the 
earliest  leaders,  if  not  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica, to  uniquely  combine  engineering  and 
3cience  education  with  that  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  humanities  This  hallmark 
In  American  education  has  been  widely 
adopted  since 

As  a  result  of  this  foresight.  Lehigh, 
at  Its  founding,  over  100  years  ago.  was 
singularly  different  from  the  other  new- 
private  colleges,  of  which  there  were  only 
a  handful  at  the  time,  and  was  also  dif- 
ferent from  the  many  land-grant  col- 
leges opened  right  after  the  Civil  War 

From  Its  very  beginning  engineering, 
.science  liberal  arts,  and  business  pro- 
grams were  integrated  in  Lehigh's  suc- 
cessful approach  to  educating  young 
men  The  university  s  concept  and  prac- 
tice was  surprisingly  modem  for  its  time 
and  has  been  increasingly  .successful  to- 
day with  modifications  only  made  to  keep 
Lehigh  on  the  frontiers  of  knowledge. 

Lehigh  alumni  continue  to  distinguish 
themselves  and  their  university  A  recent 
national  survey  dramatically  shows  that 
the  university  is  among  the  top  1  percent 
of  the  Nation  s  colleges  who  produce  the 
leaders  In  American  industry  Of  the 
other  top  20,  prolific  producers  of  lead- 
ers. LehlKh  is  the  younnest  institution 
on  the  list  The  university  today  has 
some  22,000  alumni 

The  current  acceleration  of  Lehigh's 
phy.slcal  and  academic  growth  and  the 
extension  of  its  varied  curriculums  are 
intended,  in  the  words  of  Dr,  W,  Demlng 
Lewis,  president  of  the  university,  "to 
confront  the  problems  caused  by  the 
spirailng  increases  m  knowledge,  popula- 
tion and  human  needs  in  our  modern 
world  ■ 

Lehigh  will  remain  on  the  forefront  of 
these  frontiers  to  help  solve  these  prob- 
lems. 
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SPEAKING  OLT 


HON.  PHILIP  E.  RUPPE 

>r    MKHKiAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  Augu-st  2.  1968 

Mr  RUPPE  Mr  Speaker,  from  tune 
to  time  I  .send  new.sletters.  entitled 
'Speaking  Out  to  the  residents  of 
Michigan's  11th  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent  here  in  the  House  of 
Represenutives  These  newsletters  in- 
volve Federal  activity  in  northern  Michi- 
gan as  vvell  as  reports  on  issues  facing 
the  Congress,  P'ollowing  is  the  text  of 
my  August  newsletter 


Speaking  Oirr 
I  By  Congressman  Phil  Ruppei 

LAMPREY   EEL    SALMON   AND  ECONOMK 
DEVELOPMENT 

High  liopes  for  large  scale  resloratioi:  : 
sporta  and  commercial  ftshlng  in  the  (;r.  ;• 
ijakes  were  threatened  this  year  wlien  lu  ,.< 
for  control  of  the  life  sucking  lamprey  ce  ,:i 
Lake  Huron  were  eliminated 

Through  aaslstiince  from  the  Upper  Gi-  t 
Lalies  Regional  Commission,  the  State  >.:■  ■ 
ernment  and  private  groups  we  were  ab,..  , 
restore  funds  for  lamprey  control,  and  ,v 
the  Coho  and  Chlnoolc  Salmon  programs  ■ 
real  hope  for  an  economic  bonanza  In  N'"  ,- 
em  Michigan  I  am  Indebted  to  our  .Mi  :- 
gall    Senators,    Grlflln    and    Hart,    and  ■- 

gressman  Al  Cederberg  for  their  coo;).  .- 
tlon  in  our  buccessful  Congressional  :.l:.- 
to  raise  tlie  level  of  funding  for  lani;  .v 
control. 

The  tolls  are  coming  down  on  the  M  :- 
nac  Bridge  highway  and  road  plannii..-  ;> 
underway,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  .^fcu- 
cy  IS  helping  prepare  many  of  our  alr^^rts 
for  Jet  traffic  Through  the  help  of  Itie  Ue- 
ptu-tment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, senior  citizen  housing  project.-,  are 
beginning  to  appear,  and  HUl-Burton  :i:i.ds 
are  upgrading  some  of  our  hospitals  The 
Great  Lalces  Regional  Commission,  ano  he 
Economic  Development  Admlnlstrallci!  ,ire 
assisting  with  many  projects.  Examples  in- 
clude the  Cupper  Peak  Ski  Flying  Hill  ;.ear 
Ironwood.  which  as  a  unique  attraciu:.  ji 
the  western  hemisphere  .should  bring  thoii- 
.sands  of  tourists  and  .skiers  and  ihe  uew 
industrial   park   in   Sault   Ste    Marie 

I  have  worked  on  hundreds  of  these  proj- 
ects, and  support  the  concept  of  governf.ent 
stlmulaUng  economic  development  Tl.c  re- 
turn to  tlie  taxpayer  cah  be  enormo;;  m 
terms  of  the  solid  development  that  viu 
enable  our  Lonamunltles  to  meet  tlietr  wn 
futures 

THE    flCHT    TO     HALT    INFLATION 

Deficit  spending  Is  ptitilng  pressure  on 
the  eoonomv  and  the  rising  prices  that  re- 
'^ult  cut  your  earning  power  at  a  rati  of 
better  than  4  5"r  a  year  The  Isist  Congrcs. 
the  89th,  adopted  a  pollcv  of  guns  nd 
bvuter,"  Initiating  a  number  of  domestic 
spending  programs  In  the  midst  of  an  enor- 
mously expensive  war 

This  placed  the  nation  in  tinanclal  'eop- 
iirdy.  and  the  90th  Congress  has  had  to 
face  realities  Billions  liave  been  cut  imm 
the  budget,  domestic  programs,  .and  'he 
space  program  and  some  military  and  for- 
eign aid  programs  are  under  serious  review. 
Recentlv  Congress  increased  revenues  and 
reduced  spending  bv  another  $6  billion  to 
further  hold  the  line  on  the  deficit. 

While  we  are  taking  large  steps  toward 
fiscal  responsibility,  we  cannot  Ignore  'fie 
tremendous  problems  thu  rountrv  faci  s. 
Ai  I  iiave  ^akl  before  we  must  reorder  rir 
-spending  priorities,  sleish  .'way  nonessent'il 
-pending,  and  redirect  our  resources  to  miet 
urgent  human  needs  and  to  stimulate  r>al 
economic  development  so  our  communifH 
can  prepare  to  meet  the  future 

SENIOR  CITIZENS    FEEL     THE    PINCH 

Those  on  small  fixed  retirement  Incones 
are  among  the  hardest  hit  by  rising  prices 
To  ease  the  burden  I  have  Intrtxluced.  leg- 
i.slatlon  "hat  prants  aiitomallc  increases  ii) 
-Social  security  annuities  when  the  cost  ( 
living  goes  up 

SERVICE     M  ADEMV     .IPENINGS 

Thi.  year  I  have  openings  In  the  MlUtar". 
-Mr  Force  and  .Merchant  Marine  .•\cadem:'S 
The  deadline  for  applications  in  October  ■• 
If  you  are  a  voung  man  between  the  aE's 
oi  18  and  21,  and  are  Interested,  please 
write  me  Cr-ngresaman  Phil  Ruppe,  Hoiue 
of   Representatives,  Washington.  DC,  20515 


I 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RESULTS  OF  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 
|ln  percenti 
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Yes 


No       No  response 


Ute  111  tie  sP'in«  I  s*"' '  queslionnaife  to  you  and  asked  lor  your  opinions  on  some  of  the  major  issues  lacing  us  this  year   My  ihanks  to  Ihe  many  thousands 
„>in  responded   Here  art  the  results  _      ,  k,  ^u  .,    .        7 

1)0  you  approve  ot  the  President's  order  lor  a  limited  bombing  pause  over  North  Vietnam'  .....,,..-,.. 

Should  this  bombing  pause  not  produce  meaningful  peace  negotiations  would  you  tavor 

(a)  Resuming  and  intensilying  lull-scale  air  attacks  --'-- '-- 

(b)  Increasing  U  S,  troop  commitments  to  insure  a  military  victory -.....„.„.--- — 

(c)  Gradually  decreasing  U  S  troop  commitments  and  shifting  more  responsibility  to  South  Vietnam  loices   ..  

.    Should  the  United  States  continue  to  trade  with  nations  that  are  aiding  North  Vietnam?..  .<  „         .  '   "    .    ,,,„„    ,h.„  ,„ 

4    DO  you  believe  Ihe  American  people  are  receiving  sufficient  intormation  from  the  Government  on  vital  foreign  and  domestic  issues  to  allow  them  to 

vote  intelligently?  

•    Do  you  support  the  administration's  proposed  increase  in  taxes? ^ 

6    Do  you  believe  that  Federal  spending  on  domestic  programs  should  be  reduced? ................ 

-   Should  industries  whrch  install  equipment  to  reduce  air  and  water  pollution  be  granted  tax  credits  by  the  Federal  Government  to  oNset  part  ol  the 

6   Do*yo!"am7etJf'ning'a  percentige  of  the  tax  money  "coliecYed"  by  ttieFederal  Government   to"  State  and  local  governments  to  be  used  as  they  see 

^   Several  sun  coniroi  bills  are  pending  beloVe  Congress.' Do'you  beiievV there'  is' need  for  greater  control  over  sale  and  possession  ol  ii'earms?_ 

I    Would  you  favor  an  expansion  of  private  industry  involvement,  througti  Federal  tax  incentives,  in  programs  to  train  unemployed  lor  |0bs7 

,  1    Should  the  maior  emphasis  for  highway  developmeni  In  northern  Micnigin  be  on— 

(a)  Improvement  ol  existing  primary  and  secondary  highways 

(b)  Construction  ot  limited  access  interstate  highways - - 

.^   Do/c^\Svo7'.'Sinllhr^el°tofifXVs%ma'nd 


3012. 


41. 1 


7,3 


15  2 

22.6 
32.1 
59.0 

«  5 

67.7 
48.9 
70.3 

58.0 


ft.2 

'781 


70.5 
62.0 
33.8 

37,6 

25.2 
45,3 
23.3 


53.9 
6  5 

6,9 

5  9 
7,2 

6  9 

7.1 
5  8 
6.4 


84.1 


21.2 
'i6,'2" 


14.5 
5.7 


CONSERVING    OUR    RESOtTRCES 

Mt-etlng  tlie  future  in  Northern  Michigan 
me-^is  utilizing  our  great  bodies  of  water, 
anct  keeping  them  clean.  I  have  Introduced 
ami-pollution  bills,  and  we  look  forward 
to  :■-  ten  month  shipping  season.  It  also  means 
toi.ti  development  of  our  mining  and  woods 
md'istry  and  other  resources.  The  forestry 
laij  it  Michigan  Tech  and  several  new  In- 
du -tries  give  promise.  It  also  means  preserv- 
m?  :iatural  areas  like  the  Syivanla  Tract  and 
Plf  red  Rocks  for  future  generations.  I  was 
mo.'-t  gratified  when  the  entire  Michigan 
delrktation  co-sp>onsored  my  bill  to  protect 
the  ,->eney  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Huron  and 
Ml>  lugan  Islands  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. 


FMR    PACKAGING    AND    LABELING 
ACT    OF    1966 — PROGRESS    REPORT 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    FLORIDA 

-THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  major  pieces  of  consumer  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  89th  Congress 
wa-s  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  of  1966.  We  who  were  Involved  in 
the  progress  of  this  bill  through  Con- 
gr(s.s  were  then,  and  continue  to  be.  con- 
vin^ed  of  its  merits.  Yet  at  the  time  of 
the  ict's  passage  much  concern  was  ex- 
prr-sed  over,  first,  the  problems  which 
wo  .'.d  arise  in  its  implementation  by  the 
ret  ilatory  agencies:  second,  the  extent 
to  hich  industry  would  cooperate,  and 
lh:Mi.  the  .speed  with  which  consumers 
we :.,d  realize  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  act. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
wh  participated  actively  for  many  years 
in  ormulating  the  act,  I  have  raain- 
taii.ed  a  continuing  interest  in  its  prog- 
res  since  enactment.  Last  May,  in  a 
statement  before  the  Briefing  Confer- 
ence on  Packaging  and  Labeling  spon- 
.^^oi'd  by  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
I  :  I  affirmed  the  determination  of  Con- 
grtss  and  of  our  committee  to  have  the 
act  implemented  in  the  maimer  and  to 
the  full  extent  that  we  intended.  At  that 
tin.e  I  also  warned  industry  that  we  in 
the  Congress  would  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  how  industry  positions  itsell  with  re- 


spect to  the  act  and  on  its  willingness 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
and  regulations  thereunder. 

To  ascertain  industry  and  government 
progress  I  recently  wrote  to  Dr.  James 
Goddard,  then  Commissioner  of  the 
FDA,  and  Paul  Rand  Dixon,  Chairman 
of  the  PTC,  asking  for  a  report  on  im- 
plementation of  the  act  and  also  the 
extent  to  which  industry  is  meeting  its 
responsibilities  under  it.  Then  reports 
are  highly  illuminating,  and  copies  of 
the  correspondence  are  enclosed  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record. 

On  the  basis  of  these  reports,  the  FDA 
and  FTC  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
way  they  have  moved  ahead.  As  noted 
in  the  FDA  reply,  regulations  for  food 
products  were  proposed  in  March  1967 
after  consultation  with  representatives 
from  both  industry  and  State  govern- 
ments. A  proposed  final  order  was  issued 
on  July  21.  1967,  and  after  further  mod- 
ification, the  regulations  were  issued  in 
final  form  in  September  1967.  I  am  par- 
ticularly encouraged  by  the  statement 
in  Dr.  Goddard's  reply  that  "the  record 
shows  a  very  large  percentage  of  food 
labels  already  changed  and  in  use  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers."  After  not- 
ing the  results  of  a  label-change  survey 
by  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  Dr.  Goddard  concludes: 

We  believe  the  food  industry  Is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  the  way  In  which  it  has  under- 
taken to  meet  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
new  statute. 

Proposed  regulations  covering  drugs. 
cosmetics  and  devices  were  issued  by  the 
FDA  in  January  of  this  year  and  were 
reissued  in  final  form  in  the  June  28, 
1968  Federal  Register.  The  FDA  regional 
meetings  to  seek  the  active  cooperation 
of  State  and  local  weights  and  measures 
oflBcials  in  effective  and  uniform  enforce- 
ment; of  the  act  are  also  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  response  from  FTC  Commissioner 
Maclntyre  as  acting  cliairman  of  the 
commission  responded  that  the  FTCs 
regulations — covering  consumer  products 
other  than  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and 
devices — were  issued  in  proposed  form 
in  June  1967  and  in  final  form  on  March 
19.  1968.  Involvement  of  the  Liaison 
Committee  of  State  Officials  in  the  devel- 
opment of  these  regulations  and  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  involve  State  officials 


through  regional  meetings  parallels  the 
work  of  the  FDA  and  appears  essential 
for  effective  and  uniform  enforcement 
of  the  law. 

As  to  industry's  cooperation.  Com- 
missioner Maclntyre  reports  that  "in- 
dustry as  a  whole  is  accepting  the  act 
and  Is  bringing  labeling  into  compliance 
with  it."  Previously,  Chairman  Dixon 
had  praised  the  food  industry,  during 
Senate  hearings  last  October,  for  its 
"excellent  cooperation"  in  getting  the 
truth-in-packaging  enforcement  under 
way.  The  demands  this  has  placed  on 
industry  should  not  be  underestimated. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  23,  1968, 
estimated  that  the  changes  will  mean 
$500  million  of  new  labels  this  year 
alone.  Such  changes  of  course  also  take 
time,  since  new  labels  must  be  designed 
and  prepared,  and  existing  inventories 
used  up.  In  spite  of  these  problems,  at 
this  time  industry  appears  to  be  well  on 
its  way  to  meeting  the  labeling  require- 
ments. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
also  dealt  with  the  problem  of  apparent 
proliferation  of  the  number  of  package- 
sizes  in  which  some  products  are  mar- 
keted, and  it  provided  for  a  voluntary 
system,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  for  setting  stand- 
ards to  reduce  the  number  of  package 
sizes  where  such  proliferation  exists. 
Despite  skepticism  expressed  by  some 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  effective  action 
under  such  a  voluntary  system,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  on  June  27  of  this 
year  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Howard  J.  Samuels  announced  "remark- 
able progress"  in  this  area  and  issued  a 
detailed  statement  showing  that  "in  14 
basic  items  industry  has  taken  steps  to 
cut  the  number  of  package  sizes"  and 
that  "sixty-five  other  industries  have  in- 
formed the  department  they  are  work- 
ing on  plans  to  consolidate  package 
sizes."  He  praised  industry  for  its  "spirit 
of  cooperation  and  speedy  action"  in  de- 
veloping voluntary  standards. 

The  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act  represents  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  a  timely  and  significant  law, 
and  both  the  responsible  agencies  and 
the  grocery  manufacturing  industry  de- 
serve commendation  for  the  work  they 
have  done  thus  far  in  its  implementa- 
tion.   The    changes    that    the    act    has 
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brought  about  are  already  beintt  mani- 
fested on  grocery  shelves  throughout 
the  United  States  It  is  an  encouraKing 
example  of  thoughtful  legislation  and 
of  thf  way  in  which  Congress,  Govern- 
ment agencies,  and  industry  can  work 
together  for  the  benefit  of  consumers 
But  while  the  efforts  of  the  agencies 
and  industn-  to  date  deserve  our  praise, 
this  is  not  to  imply  that  the  concern  and 
interest  of  Congress  in  this  legislation 
will  m  any  way  diminish  Labels  still 
remain  to  be  changed  and  packaging 
stai^dards  to  be  developed  I  am  confi- 
dent that  my  colleagues  in  both  Houses 
join  in  mv  expectation  that  future 
progress  will  match  the  progress  of  the 
past,  so  that  the  full  benefits  of  the  act 
ultimately  will  be  realized  by  all  con- 
sumers 

Under    unanimous    consent    I    submit 
>everal  letters  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows 
Department    uf    Health 

eottatiov    and  welfare 

June   28     t96S 
Hoi;     P\!  l   O     Rogers. 
Hou.ie   of   R'-p'fienratives. 
W'a.tAt  iFijron     D  C 

Dear  Mr  Rogers  This  responds  to  your 
leller  of  June  24  dealing  with  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Pair  Paclcdglng  and  Labeling  Act 
of  1966  which  was  scheduled  to  become  ef- 
fective on  July  1  1967,  with  proviso  for  a 
one-year  extension 

Immediately  following  the  enactment  of 
this  3'^tute  we  concluded  th.it  the  major 
Item  for  consideration  under  the  mandatory 
sections  would  be  to  issue  good  regulations 
in  the  food  urea  In  order  to  try  to  get  the 
best  regulations  possible  I  met  personally 
with  dozens  of  individual  Hrms  trade  asso- 
ciations, lithographers  and  St.ite  omclals. 
who  provided  many  helpful  suggestions  This 
enabled  us  In  M;\rch  of  1967  to  publish  pro- 
posed reguKi  ions  with  opportunity  for  com- 
metit  We  received  more  than  300  responses 
some  of  which  claimed  we  had  no  legal 
authority  to  Issue  the  proposals  before  the 
etTectlve  diite  of  the  statute),  and  a  final 
order  w.is  isaied  on  July  21.  1967 

As  provided  In  the  statute.  30  days  were 
given  for  filing  of  formal  objections  and  call 
tor  a  public  hearing  We  received  almost  50 
of  these  and  after  evaluation,  we  concluded 
that  the  obje^-tions  should  be  rejected,  al- 
though some  changes  In  the  regulations 
were  made  These  were  published  in  Septem- 
ber 1967  and  while  there  were  some  who 
considered  court  action  to  force  us  to  a  pub- 
tic  hearing,  this  did  not  materialize  malnlv 
because  the  great  maiorlty  of  the  members 
of  the  food  industry  took  the  position  that, 
dfter  all  the  regulations  were  reasonable 
and   the  best  course  would  be  to  comply 

It  was  well  recognized  that  the  final  ef- 
fective date  of  the  regulations,  July  1  1968, 
Just  could  not  be  met  when  the  available 
plate-making  and  printing  facilities  were 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  thousands  of 
Libels  which  needed  to  be  changed  to  meet 
the  law 

We  therefore  established  a  system  pr^ivid- 
Ing  for  administrative  authority  to  continue 
to  use  current  labels  where  It  could  be  shown 
that  the  labels  were  not  m  conflict  with  the 
basic  law  and  the  owner  of  the  labels  had 
proceeded  m  good  faith  to  make  the  neces- 
sary changes 

As  anticipated,  we  have  issued  a  good 
many  of  these  authorizations,  to  continue 
I  but  not  beyond  July  1.  1969 1  The  record 
shows,  however  a  very  large  percentage  of 
food  labels  already  changed  and  In  use  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers 

The  attached  letter  ,'ust  received  from  Mr 
George  W  K.Kh  President  of  the  Or<3cery 
Manufacturers  Association.  Is  of  Interest 
along  these  lines 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

We  believe  the  food  industry  Ls  to  be  com- 
plimented f  .r  '.he  way  m  which  It  h.is 
.mdertaken  to  meet  the  spirit  and  leTter  of 
the  new  siatu'e 

As  provided  .n  the  statute  we  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  request*  for  exemption 
from  some  of  the  mandatory  provisions  of 
the  Frtir  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  We 
set  up  a  procedure  to  deal  with  these  where- 
by. If  they  .ippear  to  be  based  on  r«w>f)nab!e 
grounds,  we  publish  them  with  opportunirv 
for  comment  not  only  by  industry  but  by 
consumer  groups  and  State  officials  as  well 
These  have  involved  mainly  products  sold 
in  well-.standardlzed  containers,  such  as  ice 
cream.  mlUt.  coffee  flour  and  corn  meal,  and 
deal  generally  with  placement  of  the  net 
weight  statement  and  the  dual  de<-laration 
requirement  We  have  granted  one  exemp- 
tion for  soft  drinks  and  others  are  j>endlng 
In  one  ca:.e  involving  a  petition  for  pack- 
aged apples  the  comment  which  we  received 
clearly  showed  that  the  requested  exemp- 
tion was  not  in  the  public  interest 

As  sixjn  .IS  the  food  regulation  work  was 
underwav  we  started  on  the  drug,  device 
and  cosmetic  regulations  Following  publica- 
tion of  proposals,  evaluation  of  comment 
and  Issuance  of  the  regulations,  here  again 
we  received  a  number  of  objections  and  calls 
for  public  hearing 

These  did  point  out  some  difficulties  which 
we  had  not  anticipated  .md  we  concluded 
that  we  should  make  some  changes  We 
therefore  commented  on  the  objections, 
pointed  out  the  changes  we  were  malting. 
and  todays  Feder.il  Register  carries  a  new 
final  order  which  of  course,  gives  30  days  for 
ailng  of  new  objections  and  call  for  public 
hearing  We  are  hopeful  a  hearing  will  not 
be  necessary 

Meanwhile,  we  have  worked  with  various 
State  and  local  weights  and  measures  ofB- 
cials  looking  towards  their  assistance  :n  the 
enXorcemenl  of  this  sUitute.  and  we  are  hold- 
ing regional  meetings  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  discuss  the  various  features  involved 
in  this  operation.  As  might  be  expected, 
many  of  the  weights  and  measures  people 
are  most  unhappy  about  the  Federal  pre- 
emption clause  in  the  statute 

We  have  not  had  any  opportunity  at  all  to 
work  on  the  other  sections  of  the  statute 
dealing  with  centa-off  labeling,  functional 
slackflll  and  the  establishment  of  size  desig- 
nations and  we  cannot  now  forecast  when 
this  will  be  possible  We  have,  however,  an 
informal  arrangement  with  the  Department 
of  Commerce  whereby  some  of  the  informa- 
tion which  Is  received  by  them  in  connection 
with  their  volunuiry  standards  to  cut  down 
on  the  proliferation  of  packages  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  us  so  that  we  can  use  this  in  the 
development  of  size  designation  material. 
I  hope  this  discussion  will  be  helpful 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  L   Goddard.  M  D  , 
Cummiiitoner  of  Food  and  Drugs 

OROCBRT    MANtrrACTTTlERS 

OF  America.  Inc  . 

June  27.  1968. 
Dr.  jAum  OoeoAMD, 
Commtsstoner, 

Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
.•i'ltngton.  Va 

Dear  Jim  I  am  pleased  to  reply  to  your 
letter  of  June  26  and  supply  the  following 
information  aa  to  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  members  of  our  Association  in  chang- 
ing their  packages  and  labels  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  .\ct  and  the  implementing  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration 

First,  let  me  say  that  the  requirements  for 
label  changes  have  posed  challenges  not  only 
for  our  industry  but  also  for  the  printing 
and  packaging  industries  who  have  been 
under  constant  pressure  from  our  members 
during  the  past  year  to  expedite  their  pro- 
duction processes  to  get  the  new  labels  and 
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packages  ready  as  .soon  as  possible  In  order 
to  accomplLsh  this  hundreds  ot  thousands  c.f 
pistes  have  had  U)  l>e  modified  and  gravure 
packaging  cylinders  remade,  thus  casting  .n 
overwhelming  burden  on  this  small  ii.d 
highly  specialized  industry  Nevenheles.';  ;r 
industry  has  had  an  outstanding  cooperat;.  ri 
from  the  printing  and  packaging  indu.'-tr:.  - 
in  our  Joint  eflorts  to  effectuate  the  l,t.,-; 
changeover.'i   <is  expeditiously   .is  pos.slbli- 

In  order  to  obtain  a  better  picture  ol  -he 
overall  progress  which  the  companies  iii  ir 
mdu.slry  hH,e  made  in  completing  the  :i.  c- 
e.ssary  rede.Mgnliig  and  prcx-e-sslng  of  new 
labels  (or  compliance  with  the  new  law  ,:.cl 
regulations,  we  sent  out  on  two  occasioi.  .i 
(luestlonnalre  to  our  members  iisKliU'  r 
specific  pDgress  data  TabulMlon  of  thn  .. 
plies  received  U5  date  on  the  most  re.  nt 
survey  reveals  that  most  of  our  comp.u  ts 
have  had  to  change  over  90  percent  of  ;.,i;r 
labels  The.>e  changes  have  been  npce.sslt,i-.<l 
primarily  by  i  1  i  the  new  type  size  spe<  ;:.  .- 
lions  and  i2i  the  requirement  of  the  ,iw 
that  the  "net  contents"  declaration  nri.>t 
appear  in  .i  uniform  location  on  ,ill  [>,,  k- 
ages  The  best  estimates  rtK-elved  from  :.  p- 
resentatives  of  the  prlnllng  and  packatjitig 
industries  Indicate  th,it  the  total  ..hel 
changeover  for  all  products  subject  to  the 
FPLA  le,  not  Just  food  products,  but  Iso 
drugs,  cosmetics,  and  packaged  prod  ~ti 
subject  U)  the  FTC  regulations  i  canno'  be 
i-<impleted  for  approximately  2  3  ye;'rs. 
.Nevertheless,  with  respect  to  food  produ  ts. 
our  survey  uiljulatton  shows  that  75  perc-nt 
.if  tho.se  labels  reqturlng  ch.^nge  either  hive 
alreadv  been  changed,  .ire  at  the  lithogra- 
phers .1  waiting  prrx-essing.  have  been  .ex- 
empted by  FDA  or  have  been  given  PDA  •■x- 
tensions  bevond  the  July  1.  1968  deacLiiie 
because  of  lithographer  delays  and  In  oraer 
to  use  up  existing  stix-ks  of  labels. 

The  touil  cost  of  making  the  label  chanse- 
overs  IS  hard  to  determine  precisely  because 
)f  the  dlfHculty  of  separating  out  the  costs 
normally  incurred  or  expected  for  label 
changes  from  the  additional  costs  incurrod 
to  comply  \v;th  the  new  .Act  and  regulations. 
Our  survey  shows,  however,  that  the  t^ial 
cos*  to  the  J4  companies  who  were  .ible  to 
provide  ligures  for  such  incremcnul  c  sts 
Will  be  $2  45  million,  or  an  average  of  mure 
than  SIUU.UOO  per  company  Thus,  11  is  p- 
parent  that  this  Act  has  had  a  substai:".il 
tlnancial  impact  on  our  industry  .As  for  the 
total  industry  cost,  you  may  have  noted  lie 
Wall  Street  journal  iront-page  item  of  .M  .y 
23.  1968  stating  that  the  switchover  ak.ne 
will  mean  *50U  million  of  new  labels  tnis 
year." 

I  trust  our  response  will  convey  to  you  '.'.e 
efforts  which  the  grocery  industry  has  m.iue 
and  the  speed  with  which  it  has  progressed 
m  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  .Act. 
Sincerely. 

George  \V    Koch 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 
Wasnington.  DC  .July  23,  196S. 
Hon.  Pal'l  G   Rocers 
House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.'Hingtori.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Rogers  This  will  re- 
ply to  your  request  of  June  25,  1968  (Pile: 
A&C-3I.  acknowledgement  of  which  wa.' 
made  o:i  June  28.  1968  Your  request  \va= 
concerned  with  the  implementation  by  tht 
Commission  of  the  Pair  Packaging  and  Label- 
ing Act 

Initially  mav  I  state  that  a  detailed  report 
•  ;  H'e  Congress  is  being  prep.ired  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress  In  the  Immediate  fu- 
ture At  that  time,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  mam 
a  copv  immediately  available  to  you  In  t!.'- 
meantime    I  will  report  the  toUownng. 

The  proposed  regulations  were  promul- 
gated by  the  Commisison  on  June  27.  1961 
.As  anticipated,  comments  were  received  from 
varied  industries  and  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try In  view  of  the  preemption  provisions  cf 
Section   12  of  the  Act.  the  Commission  si.- 
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lic.ted  and  obtained  the  constructive  criti- 
cism ol  a  Lial.'-on  Committee  of  Stale  Offi- 
cials prior  to  issuing  the  regulations  on 
M-irch    19.    1968. 

.Meanwhile,  the  Commission  directed  the 
st.itr  to  .irr.uige  lor,  and  to  hold  a  series  of 
recional  meetings  with  Weights  and  Meas- 
'uTi-^  omclals  representing  all  the  State  Gov- 
ernments Designeri  to  create  an  effective 
.iiii  uniform  enforcement  of  FFLA.  the  staff 
and  representatives  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Adinlnlf  tr.itlon  have  u'.ready  held  two  such 
iiiretinps  The  first  in  May  of  1968  was  held 
,,t  Trent*'!!.  New  Jersey,  and  was  attended 
b\  representatives  from  .New  York.  New  Jer- 
f^>:  Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  together  with  offi- 
cials from  the  metropolitan  areas  of  New 
YiTk  City  and  Philadelphia  A  .second  meet- 
uit;  was  held  in  Charleston.  West  V'lrglnla 
[(T  .-tate  officials  from  West  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky, Ti-nne.ssee.  North  Carolina,  and  Vir- 
ginia The  third  such  meeting  will  be  held 
on  July  23.  1968  for  representatives  of  the 
.-titc  governments  of  Texas.  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa. Kan.sas.  Missouri,  and  Louisiana, 
Tliese  meetings  will  continue  through  the 
balance  of  I9G8 

.Vlso  planned  .iro  meetings  with  consumer 
group  represent  itlvps  across  the  nation  to 
encourage  .-ictue  jjartlcipatlon  of  consumer 
repre.sentatlves  in  the  success  of  FPLA.  The 
first  such  meeting  is  scheduled  in  San 
PrancLsco  in  August. 

Another  activity  of  the  Commission,  and 
this  Is  partially  responsive  to  your  concern 
reeardlng  industry  response  to  FPLA  is  tlie 
almost  daily  Washlnston  conference  between 
sUitr  and  the  business  community.  Hardly 
a  l.iy  passes  without  trade  a.=sociatlon  or 
indiislry  representatives  conferring  with  the 
st.iff  on  matters  of  Interpretation  of  regu- 
lations and  the  mep.ns  of  implementing  the 
Act  relevant  to  the  requirements,  A  varia- 
tion of  this  Is  to  Ix?  found  In  the  speaking 
engagements  of  the  staff  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  trade  proups.  The  attached  Pood- 
Drug-Co.smetic  Law  Journal  of  June  1968  In- 
cludes a  talk  given  by  a  staff  member,  and  is 
indicative  of  the  desire  of  industry,  in  this 
Instance,  the  Chemical  Specialities  Manu- 
facturers .Association  and  the  National  Paint. 
Varnish,  .md  Lacquer  .A.ssociatlon.  to  develop 
an  awareness  of.  and  compliance  with  the 
intent  of  FPLA,  Tlie  staff  is  accepting  thtse 
opportunities  to  meet  in  public  with  affected 
li.<lustry.  to  the  extent  that  time  permits. 

I  am  advised  bv  the  staff  that  industry  as 
a  whole  is  accepting  the  Act  and  is  bringing 
labeling  into  compliance  with  it.  Obviously 
t!.f  effect  of  FPLA  is  bein?  felt  by  industry 
as  ,1  whole  Ijec.iuse  of  the  tremendous  num- 
ber of  consumer  commodities  subject  to  tlie 
Commission's  jurisdiction  under  FPLA.  Lit- 
erally thousands  upon  thousands  of  pack- 
apes  mu.st  experience  labeling  changes  and 
Ume  must  be  granted  the  affected  parties  to 
efTect  these  changes.  However.  I  am  happy  to 
report  these  changes  are  in  fact  being  made. 
Most  recently,  the  Commission  promul- 
gated on  June  i5.  19G8  a  statement  of  policy 
which  interprets  the  "consumer  commodity" 
st:itus  of  a  number  of  it°ms.  which  is  indica- 
tive of  the  phllosophv  of  the  Commission  re- 
garding the  nature  of  what  constitutes  arti- 
cles subject  to  the  Act.  at  the  same  time 
propasm?;  partial  or  complete  exemptions 
from  mandatory  requirements  where  the 
practicability  oi  the  situation  warrants.  A 
Copy  of  the  June  15.  1968  publication  is 
enclosed. 

I  trust  the  above  is  completely  responsive 
to   your  request.  However,  if  any  additional 
comment  Is  desired,  I  will   of  course  make 
everv  effort  to  respond   to  those  points. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

EVERETTE     MAcINTYRE, 

Acting   Chairman. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  1965  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
IMMIGRATION  AND  NATIONALITY 
ACT 


HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lATIVKS 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihiouph- 
out  the  world,  the  peoples  of  the  United 
SUt«s  are  viewed  as  a  "melting  ix)t"  of 
diverse  national  origins.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  strength  of  this  Nation  is  de- 
rived from  the  ability  of  these  multi- 
origin  peoples  to  live  together  and  to 
pull  together  a  majority  of  the  time,  but 
e.specially  when  the  Nation's  intere.st 
calls  for  unified  action. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  the  diver.'^e 
character  of  our  population,  the  United 
States  has  long  pursued  immigration 
policies  to  continue  the  .stream  of  im- 
migrants to  our  shore.'^.  However.  ')rior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  1965  amend- 
ments to  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act— Public  Law  89-236--the  na- 
tional origins  quota  .';y.«;tem  unduly 
discriminated  against  persons  Irom  cer- 
tain countries  .seeking  to  immigrate  to 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  1965 
amendments  were  adopted  in  an  attempt 
to  remedy  this  problem  by  pro\idincr  for 
the  issuance  of  visas  on  a  worldwide 
first-come,  first-.served  bas:.^  within  the 
various  visa  preference  categories.  Un- 
fortunately, due  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances, the  1965  amendments,  while 
curing  .some  ineo.uities  in  our  immigiit- 
tion  laws,  created  certain  other  areas 
of  discrimination,  which  was  not  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

For  example,  prior  to  the  1965  amend- 
ments, most  Westem  Europi^an  nations 
had  sufficient  annual  quotas  to  m^'ct  the 
needs  of  their  nationals  wishinc  to  im- 
migrate to  the  United  States.  While  at 
the  .same  time,  the  Eastern  European 
nations,  whose  annual  quotas  were 
smaller  and  where  living  conditions  were 
less  desirable,  accumulated  lone  wailing 
ILsts. 

Under  the  1965  amendments  all  of 
those  iiresently  on  waiting  li.'^ts  must  be 
granted  visas  before  a  visa  can  be  issued 
to  current  Western  European  applicants 
in  the  same  preference  ratepory. 

The  result  of  this  chanae.  which  be- 
came effective  .July  1.  1968.  prevents  the 
entrj-  into  the  United  States  of  third, 
fifth,  and  sixth  preference  and  non- 
preference  immigrants  from  Ireland. 
England,  Germany  and  the  Scanda- 
navian  countries  for  the  next  2  or  :^ 
years.  While  some  persons  may  liike  the 
IDOsition  that  these  countries  previously 
enjoyed  a  most-favored-nation  status. 
and  "that  this  justifies  the  cofiiplotc  pref- 
erence which  the  Eastern  European  na- 
tions will  enjoy  for  the  next  2  or  3  year.-. 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  view.  We  can- 
not afford  to  discourage  immigration  to 
the  United  States  from  these  nations. 
nor  can  we  say  that  the  United  States 
does  not  require  the  varied  skills  that  so 
many  of  these  immigrants  can  con- 
tribute to  this  Nation.  Therefore.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  temporarily  make  visa 
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numbers  available  to  the  people  of  West- 
ern Europe  during  this  transitional 
l>eriod  and  until  the  worldwide  immigra- 
tion  picture   equalizes   itself 

To  accomplish  this,  I  cosjxin.sorcd  H.R. 
16^93  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ryan!  and  others  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  make 
additional  immigrant  visas  available  lor 
immigrants  liom  certain  foreiun  coun- 
tries, and  fur  other  purposes  This  legis- 
lation, which  must  be  iiassed.  would  .set  a 
minimum  number  of  visas  each  year  to 
these  countries  of  Western  Europe  who.se 
citizens  are  adversely  alTected  by  the  1965 
amendments.  This  number  would  be 
llxed  at  75  ijercent  of  the  Nation'.s  aver- 
age smiiual  immiL'ration  for  thf  10-year 
period  of  1956  to  1965.  In  no  case  would 
this  Iloor  exceed  10.000  for  any  one  na- 
tion. Oijerationally.  this  procedure  would 
affect  only  these  nations  standing  to  lose 
by  the  1965  amendments.  Enactment 
\vould.  at  the  nu  st.  accordins  to  the  De- 
paiinunt  of  Stat(>  result  in  the  adrnis- 
s!,-)n  ot  an  additinnal  41.500  immigiants 
over  the  170,000  presently  provided  for 
by  ;.tatutf. 

Mr.  SiJeaker,  I  urge  the  early  consid- 
eration and  enactment  of  H  R.  16593  so 
that  the  How  of  immiarants  iroin  West- 
ern Europe  is  not  completely  cut  oil.  I 
has;en  io  iioint  out  that  this  measure 
IK  eri  ofily  remain  in  effect  for  the  transi- 
tional !)eriod  of  2  or  3  years. 

An    additional    problem    that    has   re- 
sulted from  the  1965  amenaments  is  that 
it   is   impo.ssible   for   religious   or^^aniza- 
tions  to  secure  tlie  prompt  admi.-sion  into 
tiic  United  States  irom  Western  Europe 
nf  teachers,  nun.'.  Brothers.  Si-ters.  mis- 
sionaries,  and   other   Jull-timo   religious 
workers.  With  the  incrc.ise  in  enrollment 
in  parochial  schools  and  the  natural  at- 
trition of  many  of  those  teachin-:  m  such 
schools,  it  will  soon  be  impossible,  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  teaching  personnel,  for 
the.se  schools  to  meet   tli.ir  t -mtinuing 
obligations.  To  fill  the  oe-ed  -ii   i  to  ii' Ip 
allcviatp  the  shortate-  of  such  personnel. 
I  introduced  H.R.  1527-1  on  February  8. 
1968.  10  amend  section  IOlia'27'   D'   of 
the  Immicration  and  Nationality  .^ct  by 
ulprini:  rrii.ssionaries.  Brothers,  nuns  and 
Sisters  of  religious  denominations  in  the 
categorv    of    special     ;mmiL:ra'!ts.    Tlie 
<renllenian  from  Ohio    Mr.  FkicilanI  who 
is  chairman  of  the  Subc:'mmittcc  on  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  of  i!ie  House 
Committee  on  the  Jud'ciary  subsequent- 
Iv  introduced  H.R,  15450.  a  bi'.i  similar  ;o 
mine.   In   this   category,   as  special   im- 
migrants, religious  could  filter  the  United 
States     exp'-ditiously.     ouf-idc'     of     any 
numerical  limitation.  Without  ihc  pas- 
sage of  my  bill,  tlicsc  relisious  workers 
would  have  to  compete  on  their  third  or 
sixth  ;neferrnce  cateaories  with  rer.sons 
in  other  countries  who  have  had  visa  ap- 
Ijlications  pending  for  many  years.  .\s  a 
matter  of  fact,  thr  Dtpartm-nt  of  Srate 
j>o:nted  out  during  the  commiilee  hear- 
inns   on    this   legislation,    that    rclisious 
workers    v.ho    are    natives    of    Ireland. 
Enaland.   Scandinavia.  Germany.  Italy. 
Greece  and  Portugal  will  liave  to  wait  a 
verv  long  time  to  enter  the  United  States 
unlfss  my  bill  or  .similar  legislation  is 
enacted. 
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I  firmly  believe,  as  I  am  sure  you  do. 
Mr  Speaker,  that  all  persons  of  a  reli- 
gious order  who  enter  the  United  States 
do  so  with  a  firm  conviction  to  assist 
others  Again,  I  ur«e  the  Congress  not  ti 
delay,  but  to  enact  this  bill,  during  this 
session  of  Congress 
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jump  upward  in  more  than  t«ro  years.  We  will 
either  get  our  flnanclal  house  in  order,  or 
we  win  pay  the  cost  of  large  federal  deflclts 
through  higher  prices  fjr  everything  we 
huy.   through  still   higher  taxes    or  hoth 
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REPORT  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


A     SCHOOL     THAT     ENUNCIATES     A 
FIRM    BUT   REASONABLE   POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

Cir    WLStONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  report  to  my  con- 
stituents: 

Mfmo 

Recess  Congress   goes  Into  a  month- 

long  recess  this  Aeek  *nd  wlil  return  In  Sep- 
tember to  wind  up  ita  business  That  busi- 
ness ma?  ttrag  on  and  on  If  an  efTi.rt  is  made 
to  convert  the  session  mt.)  a  political  circus 
during  the  height  '>f  the  campaign  The 
p.aln  f<ictfl  are  that  a  legislature  la  I'.s  dying 
days,  moat  of  whose  members  are  engaged  la 
election  campaigns  is  not  in  a  position  to 
legislate  effectively  The  tragedy  of  the  90th 
Congress  indeed  of  the  whole  Administra- 
tion IS  ihat  Its  leadership  never  devel.jped  a 
prograjn  based  on  priorities  If  such  a  pr'j- 
gram  had  been  developed,  and  leadership 
exerted  to  Insure  its  consideration,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  the  post-conver.tloa 
serslon 

Personal   Plans  I  am  I'Wklng  forward 

to  returning  to  the  district  during  August 
After  the  Republican  National  Convention 
which  I  will  a:  •-end  as  a  delegate  from  VVis- 
conjln  I  win  return  briefly  to  Washington  to 
clean  up  odils  and  ends  and  then  head  for 
Wisconsin  I  will  be  la  the  district  for  the 
entire  Uist  half  of  August  Among  other 
things  I  will  conduct  offlce  hours  during  that 
time  A  detailed  schedule  will  be  announced 
later 

LcctsLATiON  Both   House  and  Senate 

have  been  holding  long  sessions  acting  on 
a  large  number  of  bills  Here  are  some  of  the 
major  actions  during  the  last  two  weeks  In 
the  House 

GCN  CoffTSOL  .  ,  The  House  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  banning  mail-order 
and  most  out-of-state  purchases  of  rifles 
and  ahotguns  (such  purchases  of  handguns 
had  been  banned  earlier  i  prohibiting  the 
interstate  shipment  of  handgun  ammunition 
and  providing  mandatory  prison  sentences 
f  r  federal  felonies  committed  with  a  gun 
.Amendments  to  provide  federal  registration 
and  licensing  were  defeased  I  voted  against 
the  amendmenrs  an"!  f  r  the  b:l' 

FoRf  ir.N  .\ID  The  foreign  aid  au'.ncr'.za- 

tlon  was  passed  by  the  House  after  cuts 
of  almost  $1  billion  from  the  Administra- 
tions request  were  approved  I  supported  the 
cuts  and  voted  f'>r  the  bill  en  final  passage 

Farm    Program  The   House    voted    to 

extend  present  farm  programs  for  ine  year 
There  Is  a  i;r"at  need  to  reexamine  our  whole 
approach  t)  the  farm  program  and  this 
should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  high  priority. 
bv  the  n?xt  Congress  The  one-vear  exten- 
s  on  will  provide  time  to  make  this  reap. 
pralsal  I  voted  fcr  the  extension  for  that 
reason 

Spending    and   Phices  The   Adminis- 

tration Is  fighting  tooth  and  nail  against 
putting  Intri  effect  spending  reductions  or- 
dered by  Ci>niress  It  should  instead  be  work- 
ing tor  reductions  The  federal  deficit  for 
Fiscal  1968  was  over  «25  billion'  Ominously 
las:  week    the  cost  tf  living  took  its  biggest 


HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   indlana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr  ADAIR  Mr  Speaker,  In  these  days 
when  so  many  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  being  beset  by  student  revolts. 
it  is  refreshing  to  find  a  school  that 
enunciates  a  firm,  but  reasonable  policy. 
In  this  respect,  I  refer  to  my  alma  mater. 
Hillsdale  College.  Hillsdale.  Mich.,  whose 
president.  J.  Donald  Phillips,  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  students.  I  wish 
that  more  of  our  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  their  administrative  officers 
would  demonstrate  the  same  attitude: 

Hti.i.sDALE  College. 
HUUdalr   Mich    July  12.  1968 
To    Our    Hiil.idale    College    Students 

We  are  lix>lcing  forward  to  greeting  you  In 
September  and  hope  that  the  summer  has 
been  good  to  yiu 

The  foUowm.:;  expression  Is  probably  quite 
unnecessary  for  any  of  our  students  .ind  Is 
not  made  t>ecause  of  any  special  knowledge 
or  expectation  But.  the.se  increasingly  tense 
and  complex  times  seem  to  require  that  we 
know  in  advance  what  the  college  posltloa 
will    be    m   certain   are.vs 

.Attendance  at  Hillsdale  College  Is  a  priv- 
ilege and  not  a  right' 

Hillsdale  College  is  dependent  rtn:incl:illv 
on  the  philanthropy  of  alumni,  business  and 
industry,  trustees  and  friends.  Their  suf^xirt 
comes  from  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
college  s  purposes,  methods  and  products.  It 
Is  this  phllanthropv  which  has  paid  the 
difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  your 
education  and  the  amount  which  you  pay 

Such  historical  support  must  Identify,  even 
to  a  casual  observer,  certain  continuing  moral 
obligations  Futhermore.  there  is  a  legal  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  the  State  which  gives 
our  college  the  curfxirate  right  to  exist 

These  obligations  can  only  he  fulfilled  if 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
college  remains  with  the  duly  nominated 
officers  and  offices:  The  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  President,  other  administrative  offices 
.ind  '_he  faculty. 

Wi.sdom  would  direct  that  In  these  fast- 
changing  and  complicated  rimes,  and  with 
the  Improved  preparation  of  young  people 
for  college,  their  Ideas,  suggestions,  and 
desires  should  be  sought  and  should  be 
thoughtfully  considered  But.  organized 
society  calls  for  *he  use  of  representatives  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  insufficient  time  would 
be  available  t^i  deaj  with  each  student 
separately  on  each  Idea  that  may  develop 

Therefore,  the  Student  Federation  Is  the 
vehicle  through  which  students  should  typl- 
cjlly  find  the  means  i;(  having  their  Ideas 
heard,  discussed  and  transmitted  In  addi- 
tion, many  faculty  and  admlnlstrnttve  com- 
mittees, where  approprl.ite.  will  invlt?  stu- 
dent representation  In  order  to  give  krr«wter 
assurance  that  the  ideas  of  students  get  Into 
the  main  stream  of  thoughts  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  college.  Nor  will  any  individual 
student  be  denied  access  to  a  hearing  of  his 
Ideas  withm  available  time 

The  author  of  tills  statement  has  been  a 
natlonitl  spokesman  In  defen-e  of  the  good 
intent  and   high   purposes  of   today's  youth. 


No  one  t>elleve8  more  strongly  nor  deepl , 
the  intelligence,  the  high  ideals,  and  the  ^.'-i 
objectives  of  youth.  But.  this  conviction  d-  ■ 
not  ao  .'pt  anarchy  as  a  solution,  nor  d(><>-  .• 
permit  turning  over  the  authority  of  .,• 
campus  to  youth  or  adults  who  lack  thp  ■  \- 
perlence  to  carry  out  the  avowed  purpose  .:,  i 
responsibility  of  Hillsdale  College 

The  right  of  dissent  has  been  an  honiT't 
American  tradition.  That  privilege  has  u- 
ways  been  and  will  be  respected  at  HIUmi  ...^ 
College. 

But.  the  administration  may  never  i.tiv 
the  rights  of  those  students  whose  p-iii- 
clpie  objective  is  the  peaceful  and  or.i. 
use  of  the  resources  of  personnel  and  r,t- 
cllltiea  of  the  college  for  gaining  their  forni.ii 
education.  Nor  has  the  administration  ■he- 
legal  or  moral  right  or  privilege  to  delegiie 
governance  of  Its  Institution  to  studcuTi 
whose  Intelligence  and  creativity  is  earnc'v 
respected  but  whose  perspective  for  and  x- 
perlence  In  organizational  management  ;.s 
yet  far  too  limited  to  take  on  the  maii.u-i'. 
ment  of  affairs  of  the  college. 

Therefore,  let  It  be  known  that  anv  , -t 
of  violence  or  Intimidation,  any  selzlnu  >f 
any  portion  of  property  or  any  unauthor.ed 
activity  which  prevents  the  normal  opr:;i- 
tlon  of  the  college  in  any  way  by  any  Individ- 
ual  or  groups  of  individuals  will  be  oi  n- 
sldered  In  direct  opposition  to  the  necess-iry 
operation  of  the  college,  and  action  sufficient 
to  the  cause  will  be  taken  Immediately,  in- 
cluding the  possibility  and  probabllltv  of 
suspension  or  expulsion,  regardless  of  the 
number  Involved  Similar  action  will  ()e 
taken  against  those  who  advocate  such  de- 
scribed activities 

This  statement  Is  made  to  clarify  .tny  re- 
maining doubt  of  what  our  policy  shall  be 
regarding  this  phase  of  our  relationships 
It  is  submitted  now  in  order  that  any  .stu- 
dent may  still  have  adequate  time  to  select 
another  college  If  the  above  terms  are  not 
acceptable  Moreover,  the  college  shall  vise 
Its  offices  to  help  such  a  student  find  a  I'ol- 
lege  or  university  more  acceptable  to  his  or 
her  personal  purposes. 
Cordially. 

J  Donald  Phillips 

President. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


VALLEY  FORGE  GENERAL  HOSPIT  '•.L 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  these  closing  hours  ot 
this  se.=sion  of  the  House  of  Repre.scnta- 
tives  to  pay  tribute  to  the  US.  Arm-  s 
Valley  Forge  General  Hospital  which  .n 
1968  IS  cb.servinK  Us  Sliver  AnniversaiT 
of  service  to  the  Nation. 

This  great  military-medical  center  has 
been  lauded  and  honored  thrnusthniit  the 
year  by  its  neiRhbonnK  cities  of  Phoenix- 
ville  and  Allentown.  It  has  been  cited  by 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  the  Co;r.- 
monwealth  and  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Hou.sc  of  Rcpre.sentativcs. 

Our  Nation  owes  a  ;-'reat  dtbt  of  Eirn;i- 
tudc  to  the  present  commanding  oihiti' 
and  his  .staff  and  to  all  preceding  co:ii- 
mandcrs  and  their  staffs  for  iheir  >'t:i'.\. 
knowledge,  and  compassion  in  troat.r.i,' 
more  than  190.000  patients  since  the  hos- 
pital was  dedicated  on  V/ashingtons 
Birthday  25  years  ago. 

Valley  Forne  General  Hospital  throu  h 
World  War  II.  the  Korean  war  and  now 


in  Southeast  Asia  has  gained  an  interna- 
tional reputation  as  a  distinguished 
medical  center.  It  has  built,  over  these 
years,  an  enviable  reputation  for  achieve- 
ment in  the  care  and  treatment  of  those 
who  defend  our  country  and  our  national 
interest.  Their  superb  record  of  accom- 
plishment testifies  to  our  determination 
to  care  for  our  own  and  to  return  them 
to  active  participation  in  our  society. 

I,  therefore,  salute  Valley  Forge  Gen- 
ei  iii  Hospital  on  the  occasion  of  its  silver 
anniversary.  I  congratulate  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  command- 
ini,'  officer  and  his  staff  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  and  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess and  strength  in  carrj-ing  out  their 
mission. 

SIR  ANDREW  BENJAMIN  COHEN 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
.Mr.  MORSE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  with  heavy  heart 
to  advise  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  the  death  on 
June  17  of  a  distinguished  Englishman, 
Sir  Andrew  Cohen. 

I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  for 
lliose  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
p.artlclpate  in  the  Anglo-American  Par- 
liamentary Conferences  on  African  Af- 
fairs, to  which  Sir  Andrew  contributed 
so  very  muchi  In  the  Senate,  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  Case.  Republican  of  New 
Jersey,   the   Honorable   Frank   Chttrch, 
Democrat  of  Idaho,  the  Honorable  Jacob 
K  JAvrrs.  Republican  of  New  York,  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Demo- 
crat of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Honor- 
able Prank  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  Utah. 
And  in  the  House,  the  Honorable  Jon- 
athan B.  Bingham,  Democrat,  of  New 
Y>rk,  the  Honorable   John   Brademas, 
Democrat,    of   Indiana,    the   Honorable 
John  C.  Culver,  Democrat,  of  Iowa,  the 
Honorable  Charles  C.  Dices,  Jr..  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Donald 
M.  Praser,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  the 
Honorable  Peter  H.  B.  Prelinghtysen, 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honor- 
able William  S.  Mailliard,  Republican, 
n!  California,  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O  Neill.   Jr..   Democrat,   of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  Ogden  R.  Reid.  Re- 
publican, of  New  York,  the  Honorable 
BrNJAMiN   S.  Rosenthal.  Democrat,  of 
New  York,  the  Honorable  John  V.  Tuw- 
NTY,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Sir  Andrew's  was  a  light  too  soon  ex- 
tinguished, but  it  leaves  a  memorable 
^iow  as.  by  example,  by  precept  and  in 
Tr.emorable  achievement,  his  labors  live 
f  pduringly  after  him. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Sir  Andrew 
held  the  position  of  Permanent  Secre- 
tary in  the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Devel- 
ihment.  having  previously  served  as 
Director  General  of  the  Department  of 
Technical  Cooperation — 1961-64. 

He  was  bom  in  1909  at  Amersfort. 
Rerkhamsted.  Hertfordshire,  and  was 
educated  at  Malvern  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege. Cambridge.  In  1932  he  entered  the 
civil  service  as  an  employee  of  the  In- 


land Revenue  Department,  but  trans- 
ferred to  the  Colonial  Office  the  follow- 
ing year. 

He  was  named  Assistant  Secretary  in 
1943.  Superintending  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  1947,  Assistant  Under  Secretary 
of  State— 1947-51.  From  1952-57  he  was 
the  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief 
in  Uganda.  Notably,  Sir  Andrew  was  the 
Permanent  British  representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council— 
1957-61. 

He  was  married  for  many  happy  years 
to  the  former  Helen  Donlngton,  a  union 
that  produced  a  fine  son.  In  1959  Sir  An- 
drew published  a  book  entitled  "British 
Policy  in  Changing  Africa,"  a  volume  of 
unusual  insight  analysis,  and  value  to 
the  peoples  of  East  and  West. 

But  no  recital  or  transcript  of  his  of- 
ficial and  professional  achievement  can 
ever  record  satisfactorily  the  depth  and 
dimensions  of  this  truly  great  man.  In 
his  personal  relationships  he  was 
warmly  human,  perceptive,  and  imder- 
standlng,  and  in  his  aspirations  admir- 
able, though  he  would  have  been  the 
very  last  to  consider  them  so.  .A  loving 
husband,  a  devoted  father,  a  public  ser- 
vant of  ability  and  integrity  with  few 
peers.  Sir  Andrew  Benjamin  Cohen  rep- 
resented the  very  best  of  Britain  in  every 
splendid  sense. 

Sir  Andrew  is  gone  now,  gone  on  just  a 
bit  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us  to  join  a 
blessed  procession,  in  neither  doubt  nor 
fear,  and  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  not 
see  his  like  again.  He  kept  his  feet  firmly 
on  the  groimd  in  this  most  practical  of 
worlds,  yet,  while  so  doing,  ever  kept  his 
eyes  on  the  heavens  that  he  might  never 
lose  sight  of  the  stars. 

My  colleagues  of  the  Anglo-American 
parliamentary  group  Join  me  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  sympathy  to  Lady  Cohen 
and  to  his  son  on  their  grievous  loss. 

I  include  selected  tributes  to  Sir  An- 
drew,   which    appeared    in    the   British 
press,  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  Sunday  Times,  London, 
June  23,  1968) 
Sir  Andrew  Cohen  :  New  Africa's  Architect 
(Note. — A.  L.  Adu,  a  former  Ghanaian  offi- 
cial who  is  now  Deputy  Secretary-General  of 
the  Commonwealth  Secretariat,  here  pays  an 
African  tribute  to  Sir  Andrew  Cohen,  Perma- 
nent SecreUry  to  the  Ministry  ol  Overseas 
Development,  who  died  last  week.) 

Andrew  Cohen  came  to  the  African  scene 
In  the  period  immediately  after  the  last  war. 
He  and  Sir  Hilton  Poynton  are  regarded  by 
many  Africans  as  the  architects  of  the  new 
policy  for  African  constitutional  advance- 
ment. It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  far-seeing  vision 
of  these  two  men  that  they  saw  that  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  past  British  policy 
was  that  Independence  should  come  to  the 
African  dependencies  sooner  rather  than 
later  and  that  therefore  It  was  In  the  vital 
Interests  of  Britain  to  give  Impetus  to  this 
development. 

Andrew  Cohen's  greatest  contribution  to 
Commonwealth  Africa  came  during  his  pe- 
riod of  Under-Secretaryshlp  for  the  African 
Division  in  the  Colonial  Office,  which  started 
In  1947.  He  believed  in  the  cause  of  African 
self-government  and  he  believed  also  In  the 
ability  of  the  African  to  measure  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  independence. 

It  was  m  this  faith  that  he  proceeded  to 
spearhead  the  formulation  of  policies  for 
acceleratecl  constitutional  advancement  In 
consonance  with,  or  sometimes  ahead  of, 
African  nationalist  aspirations. 
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As  seen  from  Africa.  Andrew  Cohen  made 
an  impact  in  three  broad  fields  Firstly,  he 
supported  a  policy  for  associating  African 
views  and  Interests  with  the  programme  of 
advancement  to  political  Independence  Sec- 
ondly, he  believed  In,  and  positively  encour- 
aged, policy  for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment as  prerequisites  to  the  stable  and  pro- 
gressive future  of  African  states.  And  thirdly, 
he  gave  Impetus  to  the  programmes  for  Afrl- 
canlsatlon  and  localisation  of  the  public 
services  as  essential  for  the  establishment 
of  the  infrastructure  administration  lor  in- 
dependence. 

ERROR    admitted 

His  ability  to  adjust  to  changing  constitu- 
tional and  political  circumstances  enabled 
Andrew  Cohen  to  make  an  easy  transition 
from  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Governorship 
of  Uganda.  The  evidence  of  his  progressive 
policies  is  still  plain  to  see  In  that  country. 
Tliat  he  recovered  the  full  confidence  of 
the  people  of  Uganda  after  the  tragic  episode 
of  the  banishment  of  the  Kabaka  was  due  to 
his  willingness  to  accept  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake  and  to  adopt  remedial  measures.  He, 
through  It  all,  succeeded  In  making  people 
believe  In  the  sincerity  of  his  policy  for  their 
progress  and  well-being. 

His  great  success  at  the  Ministry  of  Over- 
seas Development  Is  another  tribute  to  his 
capacity  for  adjustment  to  the  changed  clr- 
cimistances  of  the  relations  between  Britain 
and  her  former  dependencies.  His  new  Minis- 
try was  Inspired  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
problems  of  underdevelopment  In  Africa  and 
elsewhere. 

accepted  ideas 
Andrew  Cohen  will  be  remembered  in 
Africa  as  an  Intensely  human  personality. 
He  saw  people  as  they  were,  talked  to  them 
readily,  and  had  no  problem  of  communica- 
tion. Although,  on  first  acquaintance,  he  was 
disconcerting  to  talk  to  because  of  his  ap- 
pearance of  not  listening.  It  soon  became 
clear  that  he  had  taken  in  every  point  and 
his  quick  and  intelligent  remarks,  which 
showed  no  sign  of  arrogance,  soon  established 
rapport  with  his  new  acquaintance.  His  ec- 
centricities could  not  hide  his  eagerness  to 
accept  bright  Ideas  from  any  source. 

One  of  his  greatest  gifts  was  his  ability 
to  see  Ideas  through  to  the  formulation  of 
practical  policies,  and  to  apply  his  great  force 
to  ensure  follow-up  action.  He  was  a  large 
man  with  a  large  mind  which  conceived 
progress  of  mankind  in  a  large  context. 

He  will  be  remembered  also  for  his  warm 
and  spontaneous  friendship,  his  complete 
colour  blindness,  his  Infectious  and  spon- 
taneous generosity  and  his  lofty  spirit. 


jprom  Law  Report,  June  18,  1968] 

SIR       ANDREW       COHEN.       OrTSTANDING       CIVIL 

SERVANT  Who  Hei.ped  Prepare  Africa  for 
Independence 

Sir  Andrew  Cohen.  K.C.M.G..  K.C.V.O.. 
O  B  E..  died  on  Monday  at  the  age  of  58.  He 
had  been  Permanent  Secretary-  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Overseas  Development  since  Its  crea- 
tion In  October.  1964. 

He  was  previously,  from  July.  1961.  Direc- 
tor-General of  the  Deparunent  of  Technical 
Co-operation,  and  before  that,  from  the  be- 
gmnmg  of  1957  until  May.  1961.  he  was  per- 
manent United  Kingdom  representative  at 
tne  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tion Cohen's  earlier  career  was  in  the 
Colonial  Office  and  from  1952  until  1957  he 
was  Governor  of  Uganda. 

iLudrew  Benjamin  Cohen  v.-as  born  in  Oc- 
tober 1909  the  son  of  V/a'.ter  Cohen,  some- 
time '  director  of  the  Economic  Board  fw 
Palestine,  and  of  his  wife.  Mattie  Cobb, 
somerUne  headmistress  of  Roedean  and  later 
principal  of  Newni.pm  College.  Cambridge. 
He  was  educated  on  the  classical  side  of 
Malvern  College,  and  proceeded  to  Trmity 
College.  Cambridge. 
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In  1932  he  passed  Into  the  Civil  Service 
aiul  *as  assigned  to  the  department  of  In- 
land Revenue  It  mus  the  late  R.  V  Vernon, 
tnen  servimy;  m  tne  Colonial  Office,  who  sug- 
geeted  to  Sir  Charles  Jeffries,  then  establish- 
ment ufflcer  that  It  would  be  a  good  Idea 
ti>  try  to  get  young  Cohen  transferred  there 
The  transfer  was  arranged  and  Cohen's  real 
rareer  began  !n  1933 

He  *er>t  through  tne  iisual  training,  in- 
cluding a  spe:l  as  Private  Secretarj'  to  Lord 
Rugby  I  then,  as  Sir  John  Maffey.  Perma- 
nerr,  Under-Secretary  i  ,  and  a  visit  to  Cen- 
tra. Africa  as  Secretary  to  a  financial  com- 
nvi^liin  He  w.is  selected  for  a  Common - 
wealtn  Fund  Fellowship  to  visit  America,  but 
his  prrHframme  was  cut  short  by  the  out- 
bre,in  of  war  in  1939  In  1940  he  was  sec- 
onded to  Malta,  where  he  remained  until 
1943  organizing  with  great  efficiency  the 
»uppl7  of  food  and  neceeaarles  to  the  be- 
leagured   Island. 

His  ret'.irn  to  the  Colonl.tl  Office  as  head 
of  one  of  the  .^fncan  departments  was  an 
Important  milestone  in  his  life  and  indeed 
m  the  history  of  the  African  colonies,  tn 
rj4T  ne  was  appointed  Aaelstant  Under-Sec- 
refcarv  of  State  In  charge  of  the  African 
Dulsioa  of  the  Office  -M  such  he  wis  m  a 
piifiitlon  to  wield  gresit  Influence,  and  his 
strong  personality,  high  intellectual  ability 
and  projp-e.'isive  outloolc  ensured  that  that 
influence  would  be  felt,  not  only  on  the 
African  territories  but  in  the  higher  reaches 
-■f  Whitehall  and  Westminster 

SAiny  observers  have  been  Justly  Impressed 
by  Cohen's  dynamism  and  administrative  ef- 
flclencv.  but  his  ch.iricter  had  many  sides 
and  \i  least  .is  Import.int  was  his  passion 
for  digging  out  the  essential  questions  of 
principle  on  which  administrative  action 
.should  be  b.ised  and  for  encouraging  the 
free  play  of  Ideas 

The  turning  pyoint  of  post-war  British 
Colonial  policy  Is  to  be  found  outside  Africa. 
I:  was  the  grint  of  Independence  to  Ceylon 
in  ri48  which  made  It  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  ^.he  African  and  other  Colonial  de- 
pendencies would  follow  the  same  road  But 
h'l*-  m':r\  ".me'  Many  p)eople  regarded  the 
matter  ^lo  ov  taide  the  foreseeable  future" 
Not  so  Cohen  He  realized  that  the  drive  for 
Independence  wa^  Imminent  and  g^ve  all  his 
energies  '.o  helping  the  African  colonies  and 
protectorates  to  prepare  themselves  for  It.  so 
that  when  poUtlcial  advance  became  Ines- 
capable, economic  and  social  advance  would 
not  lag  too  far  behind  In  pursuing  this  line, 
he  Wiis  fully  In  accord  with  the  approach  of 
his  Secretaries  f  Stiite  Mr  Creech-Jones  and. 
later  Mr  James  CJrlffl-hs  The  latter  was  so 
strongly  impressed  with  Cohen  s  ability  and 
outlook  that  he  decided,  in  1951.  to  transfer 
him  to  the  rteld.  and  recommended  his  ap- 
pointment as  Governor  of  Uganda. 

At  first  the  new  Governor  wa.^  very  success- 
ful Drastic  reforms  were  introduced  and 
swift  progress  made  on  both  the  pouacal  and 
economic  fronts.  Unhappily  his  conception  of 
a  unitary  State  of  Uganda  conflicted  with  the 
aspirations  of  Butfanda  political  leaders, 
headed  bv  the  reditary  Kabalca,  for  sep- 
arate independence  A  clash  of  wills  developed 
as  a  result  of  which  the  British  Government, 
on  Cohen  s  advice,  withdrew  its  recognition 
of  the  Kabaka  and  removed  him  from  the 
country  .^t  the  end  of  1953 

Cohen  came  under  strong  criticism  from 
manv  quarters  for  this  action,  but  he  con- 
tinued u^  serve  as  Governor  and  gradually 
resumed  much  of  the  confldence  he  had  lost 
Reforms  went  fjrward.  and  the  wisdom  of 
Cohen's  alms  was  Increasingly  recognized  by 
the  local  public  With  a  change  of  Colonial 
Secretaries.  It  became  possible  for  the  Kabaka 
to  return  on  mutually  acceptable  conditions, 
and  when  Cohen  eventually  left  Uganda  in 
January  1957  the  foundations  of  future  In- 
dependen 'e  wore  llrmlv  '.aid 

C'>hens  next  assignment  was  '-he  diplo- 
matic   poet   of    permanent    United    Kingdom 
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representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  Here,  as  In  the  Colo- 
nial Office  and  In  Africa,  his  personality  made 
Itself  powerfully  felt,  but  undoubtedly  a  bet- 
ter use  of  his  abilities  was  offered  by  the 
creation  in  1961  of  the  new  Department  of 
Technical  CooF>eratlon  to  take  over  most  of 
the  non-poUtlcal  functions  of  the  old  Colo- 
nial Office  and  to  develop  the  organization 
of  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  coun- 
tries in  need  of  It.  Irrespective  of  their  po- 
litical status 

Appointed  as  Director-General  of  the  new 
Department.  Cohen  set  about  organizing  It 
with  his  customary  "whirlwind  '  enthusiasm, 
and  substantial  practical  progress  was  made 
even  during  the  early  years  when  the  ar- 
rangements were  necessarily  makeshift  and 
the  staff,  g.ithered  from  a  number  of  sources. 
was  learning  to  settle  down  as  a  team.  It 
was  not  until  the  Department  was  able  to 
move  Lnto  Its  present  accommodation  in 
Eland  House  that  It  could  begin  to  work  out 
Its  own  tradition  and  corporate  outlook. 
Transformed  Into  the  Ministry  of  Overseas 
Devel  ipment,  the  new  organization  rapidly 
established  Itself,  especially  during  a  part- 
nership between  Minister  and  Secretary 
irreverently  described  as  "the  Elephane  and 
Castle"  phase,  as  a  very  efficient  and  effec- 
tive machine  for  carrying  out  an  extremely 
important  aspect  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment's overseas  policy  in  the  post-colonial 
period 

A  man  so  "big"  in  all  sense  as  Andrew 
Cohen  was  bound  to  become  a  legend.  Many 
years  ago  a  Journalist  recorded  a  vision  of 
him  rushing  down  the  Colonial  Office  st-Urs 
two  or  three  at  a  time,  with  a  bundle  of 
tiles  under  each  arm  and  his  hat  brim  held 
between  his  teeth  It  was  his  habit  to  pace 
the  room  while  dictating,  and  ,in  endearing 
recollection  la  of  an  occasion  when  he  quite 
unconsciously  strode  out  of  the  room  whose 
door  had  been  inadvertently  left  open,  and 
was  last  seen  disappearing  round  the  cor- 
ner of  a  long  corridor  still  talking  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  anxious  secretary  feverishly 
taking  his  words  down  on  her  pad  as  shf 
strove  to  keep  up  with  him. 

It  Is  said  that  on  one  occasion  In  Malta, 
when  a  delegation  had  called  to  complain 
about  the  bread.  Cohen  was  found,  during 
the  conversation,  to  have  eaten  the  sample 
which  had  been  produced  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion. 

In  1949  he  married  Mrs  Helen  Donlngton. 
by  whom  he  had  one  son.  He  was  a  warm  and 
affectionate  father  to  his  child  and  to  his 
three  itep-chlldren.  and  an  Immense  favour- 
ite with  their  many  friends. 

tProm  the  Guardian.  June  19.  19681 
Sir  .\    Cohen  —  .ARtHiTitT  nr  Overseas  Aid 

Sir  .\ndrew  Cohen.  Permanent  Secretary  to 
the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Development,  and  a 
former  CKivernor  of  Uganda,  died  suddenly 
on  Monday  night. 

He  was  Governor  of  Uganda  from  1952  to 
1957.  when  he  became  permanent  British 
representative  on  the  Trusteeship  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  In  1961  he  became  Di- 
rector-General of  the  newly-formed  Depart- 
ment of  Technicil  Coof)erHtlon.  and  went  to 
the  Ministry  of  Overseas  Development  In 
October.  1964  He  was  knighted  In  1952  and 
made  KCVO  In  1954 

Sir  .\ndrew  Cohen  was  the  main  architect 
if  British  political  withdrawal  from  .Africa, 
and  later  nf  British  economic  assistance  to 
Africa  and  the  rest  of  the  developing  world. 

His  drive  aiid  energv  as  the  administrator 
of  food  supplies  m  beleaguered  Malta  during 
the  war  first  attracted  attention  to  him.  and 
bv  1946,  at  the  early  age  of  37,  he  became 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  In  charge  of 
•African  Affairs 

His  five  years  In  Uganda  were  memorable 
and  In  some  ws\s  highly  effective,  but  ntit 
always  successful     He   was   led   Into   a   clash 
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with  the  conservative  tradition, il  lorces  rep- 
resented by  the  Kabak,t  >•'.  BuguiKla  whr-Mi 
he  summarily  deposed  and  exiled  .\  ,.  r 
later,  under  Whitehall  pressure.  Cohen  h  <j 
to  receive  him  back — restored  to  p  )wer  T  is 
is  the  well-known  side  of  his  go\criiorsh:r) 
What  Is  less  well  known,  outside  UKand,i  < 
his  work  on  political,  economic  and  edu  .- 
tlonal  reform.  Uganda  became  a  model  of  li.w 
a  poor  agricultural  country  could  start  to 
move  forward  comparatively  fast. 

Britain  and  the  poo.-er  members  of  'liP 
Commonwealth,  especlaliv  In  Africa,  owe  a 
greater  debt  than  they  know  to  a  mnn  who 
fought  throughout  liLs  lifetime  for  a  political 
and  economic  relationship  between  rich  :iiid 
poor  countries  that  was  both  more  free  i:iil 
more  Just 

AVOWED    LOBBYIST 

Patrick  Kratlev.  our  Commonii callli  r.r- 
respondent  adds 

The  choice  of  successor  to  Sir  .■\iidri>-,v 
Cohen  will  be  taken  by  governnients  In  <!»•- 
veloplng  cxiuntr'.es  as  an  Importatit  Indica- 
tion of  the  piUcy  of  the  Brlllsn  Government 
towards  overseas  aid. 

.Sir  Andrew  w;us  an  avowed  lobbyist  for  ''..f 
idea  of  expanding  Brltaln'.s  aid  prograniii!.' 
He  was  one  of  a  group  of  economists  .oid 
administrators  who  had  worked  behind  scene> 
to  establish  the  Overseas  Development  \n>-:- 
tute  <is  an  unofBcial  centre  for  the  study  .iiiti 
promotion  of  aid  policies.  The  setting  up  oi 
the  Ministry  in  1964  led  to  the  creation.  i:i 
turn,  of  the  Institute  of  Development  Studies 
In  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Suf-c-ox 

Cabinet  Ministers  of  many  Commonwpa!"h 
Goveri-.ments.  as  well  as  ijovernors  of  centr:;! 
banks  and  senior  officials,  passed  throneii 
these  Institutions  as  guests  over  the  ye;irf. 
and  came  to  know  Sir  .Andrew  Cohen  rts  :in 
adviser  and  friend.  Tlie  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor will  Indlcat?  the  priority  Mr.  Wlbon 
intends  tj  give  to  overseas  aid  In  the  future. 

StR  .Andrew  Cohen 

Mr  Pred  Mpanga  writes  — When  a  friend 
of  mine  took  a  photograph  of  Sir  Andrew 
and  myself  .i  few  months  ago.  my  friend 
s;ild  I  should  never  show  the  photogr.iph  'O 
the  Bagandn  He  was  wrong;  the  Baganda 
forgave  Sir  Andrew  for  the  exile  of  the  Ka- 
baka lU   19o3. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  when  Sir  An- 
drew realized  that  the  solution  to  the  Ba- 
ganda  situation  did  not  He  in  the  continued 
exile,  he  worked  hard  for  the  Kabaka's  resto- 
ration. He  stiived  on  as  Governor  from  the 
Kabaka's  return  \n  October.  11155.  until  he 
left  for  the  United  Nations  In  1957  Within 
that  period  of  15  months  Sir  .Andrew  did  not 
show  any  sign  of  bitterness  or  rancor 

That  is  why.  when  he  eventu.  Uy  left,  the 
people  of  Ugiinda.  including  the  Baganda. 
felt  that  loss  of  a  Governor  who  genuinely 
cared  about  their  progress 

Many  of  the  leading  politicians  in  Ugan- 
da today  owe  a  lot  to  Sir  .Andrew's  drive, 
especially  In  the  field  of  education  One  oi 
those  politicians  is  Mr  .\bu  Mavanja.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition  in  the  Uganda  Parlia- 
ment He  was  a  founder-member  Secret:.rv 
of  the  Ugi'.nda  National  Congress,  the  parent 
party  of  the  jiresent  ruling  Uganda  Peoples 
Congress,  he  was  also  Uganda's  "Cohn- 
Bendlt  "  m  the  1950s  He  was  sent  down  from 
Makerere  for  his  vehement  opposition  to  bad 
food,  among  other  things  The  Government 
did  not  Cure  much  for  him  either  .ts  he  was 
very  articulate  Characteristically.  Sir  An- 
drew sent  Mr  Maynnja  to  King's  College. 
Cambridge,  so  that  the  Government  should 
have  well-informed  critics 

On  Sir  .^ndrew■s  departure  the  Kabaka 
presented  him  with  a  silver  clttarette  case 
with  "Frederick  "  inscribed  on  it  Sir  .Andrew 
once  left  this  case  In  .i  flat  where  I  was 
stiiylng  III  London.  His  frantic  search  for  it 
indicated  to  me  how  much  he  valued  the 
little  present. 
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ROTHS  1968  CONGRESSIONAL 
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HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

OF    DELAWARE 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
n\\-  practice  .since  coming  to  Congress  to 
>t^!icl  my  constituents  in  Delaware  a 
questionnaire  asking  their  views  on  the 
important  foreign  and  domestic  issues  of 
our  time. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  more  than 
"10  000  Delawareans  answered,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues  I  insert  at 
tins  ixiint  in  the  Record  the  results  of 
•uy  1968  congressional  questionnaire. 

Ofar  Friends  Returns— nearly  30,000  In 
n  niber  -to  the  second  annual  questlon- 
n.iire  were  excellent.  The  tabulated  results 
a.'  most  informative  and,  as  in  last  year's 
no'!  reflect  no  wide  differences  of  opinion 
be-vieen  counties,  mghllghts  Include:  Civil 
dioirders  and  Vietnam  are  of  the  greatest 
r,  .  prn  to  the  people  responding.  Our  com- 
batting inflation,  53--  would  cut  Federal 
spending,  vet  a  surprisingly  large  percentage 
raik>d  to  respond  as  to  where  specific  cuts 
shiUld  be  made. 

On  Vietnam,  52'',  (compared  with  54  r 
I;i«t  yean  favor  all-out  military  efl^ort  li 
neeotlations  fail,  while  the  number  favoring 
dr-»-scalatlon  or  withdrawal  has  Increased. 
from  26'-  to  36':  .  56'-.  of  those  responding 
believe  our  military  presence  in  Asia  Is  In  our 
national  interest. 

On  the  draft.  35  ~  would  favor  universal 
militiirv  training.  64"  favor  the  holiday 
changes  allowing  3-day  week-ends:  and  72'c 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  Information  sup- 
plied them  bv  the  government.  As  a  result 
of  my  eight-month  study  on  Federal  asslst- 
anip' programs.  121  Congressmen,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  have  co-sponsored 
mv  Dill  requiring  the  Rovernment  to  publish 
full  up-to-date  information  on  Us  programs 
designed  to  help  our  State  and  local  com- 
nv.inltles. 

I     appreciate    the    Interest    the   citizens   of 
D.-.  iware   have  shown   In   my  questionnaire. 
Smcerelv. 

William  V  Roth,  Jr. 
Which  two  of  the  following  do  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  most  important? 
[Figures  in  percent! 

Civil  disorder 

0;-:.eral  rise  m  crime  rate 

G.  .:1  outflow,  balance  of  payments 18 

R:-:ns;  cost  of  living 

W..r  m  Vietnam 

Other   

Nil  .'•espouse 

Which  one  of  the   following  do  you  favor 
as  the  best  way  to  reduce  inflation? 
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Concerning   the   Selective   Service   System 

(draft)  would  you  prefer  to: 

Keep  present  system,  but  draft  oldest 
men  first 

Keep  present  system,  but  draft  19-year- 
olds  first 

Use  lottery  system,  pool  all  men.  start 
with  oldest  men  first 

Use  lottery  system,  pool  .all  men,  start 
with  19-year-olds  first 

Universal  mlUUrj-  training  for  all  men, 

No  drafts-have  sufficient  pay  and  incen- 
tives for  volunteer  force 

No  response 

Do  you  favor  draft  deferments  for: 

Graduate  college  students: 


12 


13 


9 
35 
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37 
52 
11 

53 
36 

11 


71 
20 


23 

56 

5 

7 


Cut   federal  spending 

E:-...ct  the  President's  surtax  proposaU 

Eii-ibllsh  w.tge  and  price  controls 

Raise  taxes  and  cut  spending  equally- - 

Other  

N\'  .-esponse 

If  our  present  attempts  to  negotiate  In 
Vietnam  should  fall,  which  one  of  the  follow- 
In?  would  you  then  favor? 

52 

13 

8 

23 

4 


All-out  military  effort 

F'.rther  de-escalailon 

Resume  previous  course  of  war- 
Withdrawal    

N  ■  response 
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Yes  

No 

No  response 

Undergraduate  college  students: 

Yes  

No 

No  response 

If  It  becomes  necessary  for  congress 
to  make  cuts,  would  you  like  to  see  cuts 
made  In : 

Agriculture: 

Yes   

No 

No  response 

Aid  to  cities: 

Yes  

No 

No  response 

Aid  to  the  poor : 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

Eklucatlon: 

Yes  

No 

No  response 

Foreign  aid: 

Yes  

No 

No  response 

Health: 

Yes   

No 

No  response 

Public  works: 

Yes 

No 

No  response 

Space:  ^_ 

Yes   .  — ^^ 

No 

No  response 

Do  you  believe  American  military  presence 
in  Asia  Is  in  our  national  Interest? 

56 

"_  __      37 

No  response 

Do  you  believe  the  Federal  Government 
gives  you  enough  reliable  information  on 
what  It's  doing? 

22 

"'_/_'__l 73 

No  response 

Would  you  favor  celebrating  Washington's 
Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  Columbus  D.ay  and 
Veterans  Day  on  a  Monday  to  allow  for  more 
three-day  weekends? 

64 

'    '    "    '"''    32 

--  '    "  4 

No  response 

Do  you  prefer  this  type  of  questionnaire  to 
the  IBM  punch-card  type  I  sent  you  last 
vear? 


41 
26 
33 

29 
33 
38 

27 
36 

37 

9 
50 

41 

84 

7 
9 

10 
48 
42 

37 
26 
37 


23 
22 


Yes 
No  . 


Yes 

No 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  speech  made 
by  Colorado's  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Mark  Hogan.  at  the  Western  States 
Democratic  Conference  in  Phoenix.  June 
15.  Although  the  remarks  are  admittedly 
partisan  and  were  expressed  at  a  parti- 
san meeting,  I  believe  that  Mark  Hogan 
most  perceptibly  discussed  .some  of  the 
major  problems  of  our  day.  I  commend 
this  speech  to  my  colleagues'  attention, 
as  follows: 

Speech   Delivered   by  the   Honorable  Mark 
A.  Hogan.  Lievtenant  Governor,  State  or 
Colorado,  to  the  Western  States  Demo- 
cratic Conference.  Ji'Ne  15    1968 
I  think  vou  can  tell  my  mood  today,  and 
I  hope  yours  too.  Is  not  to  be  a  somber  one. 
Yes.    i   have    some    serious   things    to   say; 
things  I  hope  you  will  find  of  some  merit- 
taut  It  occurs  to  me  that  .lO^neone  has  the  re- 
sponslbllitv   here   to   try   and   shake   off   this 
dreadful  depression  that  each  of  us  has  felt 
during   the   recent   event. 

And  because  I  suggest  this— believe  ine  It 
does  not  mean  that  I  loved  Robert  Ken- 
nedy less— but  because  I  sincerely  believe 
that  this  dvnamlc  young  leader  would  say 
to  us  todav  that  he  would  not  change  his 
destiny  If  he  could  He  died,  loved  by  his 
family' and  bv  millions  of  Americans  He  died 
doing  what  he  believed  he  should  be  doing. 
He  died  with  the  full  sacraments  of  his 
Church— a  Church  which  was  an  Integral 
part  of  his  existence. 

And  because  I  believe  these  things.  I  also 
believe  the  Senator  would  say  to  us  here  In 
Phoenix — come  out  of  it ! ! 

This  is  a  nuts  and  bolls  meeting  of  people 
in  the  partv- the  nation  I  died  for'  You 
won't  show  respect  for  my  cause  if  you  spend 
these  vital  hours,  these  days  of  destiny  be- 
tween now  and  November  in  Inactivity.  You'll 
turn  the  countrv  over  to  the  people  I  was 
fighting  Get  with  It!  Let's  have  a  few  good 
Democratic  Infight*  while  we're  here!  Let's 
have  a  drop  of  Intrigue — a  dose  of  inter- 
party  rivalry— we're  Democrats— let's  get 
started. 

I  think  that's  what  we'd  better  do. 
While    we    strive    for    victory    In    1968. 


Yes 

No  - 


Yes   -- 

No --- 

No  response. 
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■we 

Democrats 'must  think  further  and  deeper 
about  the  demands  for  1970-1972— the  next 
decade. 

In  fact,  victory  in  1968  is  only  a  part  of 
the  challenge  ahead.  We  Democrats  have  a 
way  of  binding  our  wounds,  forgetting  our 
differences,  revitalizing  our  activities,  and 
forging  ahead,  whatever  the  handicaps 
we  face. 

Tlie  Republicans  have  a  way  of  being  so 
unresponsive  to  public  demands  that  they 
frequently  hand  elections  over  to  us  by  de- 
fault. 

Whatever  our  weaknesses,  we  Democrats 
have  been  consistentlv  more  responsive  vo  the 
public  will  and  to  changing  times  than  have 
the  Republicans,  That  is  why  we  have  won 
so  many  elections  during  the  past  36  years. 

But  It  is  a  pallid  compliment  to  say  only 
that  we  are  better  than  the  Republicans. 
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We  muat  think  above  md  beyond  victory 
for  merely  to  win  Is  not  enough  We  muat 
think  of  a  ne^  reaponslveneaa  vi  changing 
Um«a  b«CAU*e  America  needJ  vhls  The  altua- 
tlon  U  ao  ijrave  that  I  believe  the  jur-/'.val  of 
democracy  a«  we  know  It  depend*  on  this 

Many  believe  that  America  now  f4C#s  the 
gravest  crisis  since  the  reconstruction  period 
We  are  In  dani?er  of  making  errors  as  j?re«t 
as  thoae  of  the  Reconstruction  -errors  which 
plague  this  nation  today,  after  a  hundred 
years 

I  say  th*t  this  is  the  -ase  because  there  Ls 
a  broad  scope  of  misunderstanding  and  ten- 
sion between  various  element*  of  the  society 
The  riots,  terrible  as  they  are  are  only  symp- 
toms of  the  division  In  our  country 

We  have  a  racl*l  conflict  which  Is  fright- 
ening beyond  comprehension  While  the  mi- 
norities demand  asalsunce  to  overtake  the 
hundred-year  backset  they  have  had  the 
whit*  backlash  la  growing  .n  scope  and  vl- 
cl  jusness 

Shockingly  evil  reactions  to  the  minority 
efforts  are  heard  from  the  moet  unejipected 
quarters — from  amang  elements  of  the  soci- 
ety that  we  though  to  be  gentle  genteel  and 
progreaslyft  on   this   lasue 

We  hiye.*ii  increasing  tension  between  rich 
and  poor  Wealth  alongside  pisverty  Is  not 
new  m  human  history  but  the  p-cullar  line 
between  tne  two  was  never  s.)  sharp  as  to- 
day -at  least  nut  In  a  viable  democracy 

In  moat  jf  recorded  history  In  moat  nations 
there  have  been  a  '.em  v«Ty  rich  and  many 
very  poor  people  DemRracy  has  flourished, 
however  only  m  the  presence  of  i  suSstan- 
axl  middle  class  and  w-  all  know  that 
throughout  Amer.can  hLstory  our  political 
stability  has  been  based  m  the  predominance 
of  the  mlddle-cli^  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  population 

We  always  have  had  rich  and  poor  In 
America  but  the  :ines  between  rich  and 
middle-class  and  between  middle- olaas  and 
poor  have  been  fuzzy  and  111 -defined  More 
significantly  there  always  has  been  In  Amer- 
ica an  almost  unlimited  opportunity  t<3  move 
upward  through  the  strata 

We  still  remain  i  predominantly  middle- 
class  people  except  that  much  of  our  middle- 
class  has  beci  nie  wealthy  by  "he  standards  of 
the  very  poor  The  po<jr  are  mure  visibly  sur- 
rounded by  wealth  today  because  many  peo- 
ple have  at  leaat  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
wealth  Because  this  prtisperltv  Is  so  con- 
splcuouslv  visible,  the  p<j«  r  are  more  resent- 
ful than  before 

Conversely,  the  mlddle-claas  has  adopted 
many  of  the  attitudes  formerly  held  only  by 
what  we  used  to  call  pr<jpertle<l  '  people  The 
working  man  maklntt  payments  on  a  modest 
home  has  became  almost  as  capitalistic  in 
his  political  attitudes  as  the  wealthy  man 
who  actually  has  investment  capital  to 
manage 

This  explains  much  of  the  white  backlash 
The    lower    middle    Income    citizen    with    an 
equltv  in  a  h^me  Is  more  afraid  of  open  hous- 
inif     than     the     multlmr.llon.'iire     owning     a 
variety  i>f  properties 

The  wage  or  salarv  enrner  paying  heavy 
taxes  on  his  Income  and  on  h!»  home  often  Is 
more  selOsh  about  programs  to  help  the  very 
poor  than  Is  the  man  In  the  higher  tax 
brackets 

I  know  that  thoughtful  people  m  the  labor 
unions  are  gravely  concerned  about  this. 
Thev  don  t  want  the  labor  unions,  which 
orii?irially  were  instruments  of  protest  and 
champions  of  the  underdog,  to  become  de- 
fenders of  the  status  quo  and  resistors  of  the 
isplratlons  of  the  pot^r 

The  break  t)etween  the  generations  Is 
equally  disturbing  Certainly  the  generation 
gap  always  has  existed  but  In  the  past  I'  has 
tJeen  a  more  fluid  thing  a  sort  ot  paas- 

inj;  state  of  reb«lllousnes8  as  the  young  went 
through  'he  peccadlll'"«s  of  youth,  this 
soon  faded  as  the  young  assumed  mature 
responsibilities 
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But  in  recent  years  It  has  become  a  more 
definite  break  I  have  a  feeling  that  many  of 
todays  alienated  young  people  will  never 
aasume  the  p<«ture«  of  their  parents  Even 
after  they  have  matured  and  assumed  the 
resp.inslbllltles  of  making  a  living,  they  will 
continue  to  demand  a  new  politics 

The  demands  of  t<-)days  youth  have  to  do 
with  the  quality  of  life,  and  the  quality  of 
the  b<xlv  politic 

We  who  are  older  may  think  that  tiodays 
young  people  are  Immoral  in  some  phases  of 
their  personal  llve.s  We  may  think  they  are 
irresfyinslble  In  such  matters  as  the  bxislness 
of  making  i  living  f.T  'he  fanuly 

But  they  th:nk  we  are  immoral  In  our  pub- 
lic powt'ires  They  think  that  there  Is  much 
phorune.ss  In  our  political  stands  They  think 
■*e    tri*   onduly   materl.illstlc 

We  mav  brush  'IT  y<nith  protests  .ib  being 
Irresponsible  But  when  we  talk  even  with 
the  more  c^inservatlve  kids  on  campuB  we  find 
that  the  slllns  and  violent  or  seml-vlolent 
rebelllona  are  only  the  visible  part  of  the 
iceberg 

The  kids  who  are  mure  conservative  in  be- 
havior are  critical  too  iUid  you  find  nearly 
all  of  them  interested  in  tlie  new  politics 

The  lesson  *e  learn  from  tills.  I  think  Is 
tjiat  the  old  guidelines  don't  apply  anymore 
Old  mottt«  old  slogans  and  old  phrases  ci>m- 
monly  used  in  p>.->lltlcs  are  no  longer  relevant 
Definitions  of  the  past  no  longer  apply  The 
word  conservutlve'  ;ind  the  word  "liberal  " 
dont  mean  the  same  things  thev  used  to 
mean 

The  reasonji  given  for — "this  or  that" — gov- 
ernmental action  reasons  which  most  Amer- 
icans considered  perfectly  valid  a  few  years 
,vgo — no  longer  are  accepted  as  valid 

Today,  proni.uncement-;  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  be  labeled  as  "conservative"  draw 
applause  from  groups  which  we  used  to  tag 
as  liberals"  Por  example,  the  liberal  has 
somewhat  turned  agaJnht  yesteryear's  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  rentrallzatlon  of  govern- 
ment m  Washington  .md  ■speaks  today  of  de- 
centralization and  creative  federalism 

And  recently  we  have  heard  sUitemenls  of 
a  so-called  liberal  "  or  even  radical  "  nature 
which  have  brought  out  support  in  primary 
electloru  In  neighborhoods  we  have  been 
labelling  as  "'conservative' 

Politics — as  usual  has  been  turned  topsy- 
'.urvey  To  he  a  candidate  or  a  campaign 
manager  today  is  a  nightmare,  for  the  old 
yardsticks  don't  measure  right  any  more 

Tlie  time  wiis  when  a  perceptive  politician 
could  go  Into  a  small  town,  speak  to  the  bar- 
ber. tJie  Methodist  minister  'he  Catholic 
priest  .and  the  bartender  and  come  out  with 
a  reasonably  accurate  analysis  of  the  politi- 
cal trend    You  can  t  do  that  today 

I'm  not  convinced  that  the  scientific  poll- 
sters can  predict  the  course  of  politics  today 
either  for  the  pollsters  today  are  not  sure 
even  how  to  phnse  their  questions  The  very 
language  of  politics  Is  changing 

No  matter  which  <if  the  candidates  one 
may  support  f.jr  President  -and  I  happen  to 
support  Hubert  Humphrev  'liere  are  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  recent  primaries 
and  from  the  large  attendance  to  precinct 
caucufes   In   the  convention  states 

.\  friend  of  mine  who  is  an  experienced 
politician  and  a  district  captain  in  Denver, 
and  who  happens  to  b*  a  supporter  of  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  t<jld  me  ruefully  after  the  pre- 
cinct caucuses  that  he  had  mi.scounted  his 
dlstnct  'Precincts  I  thought  mv  side  would 
carry  were  lost.  '  he  said,  and  pre<lncts  I 
thought  were  lost,  we  carried  ' 

His  point  was  that,  this  year,  we  don't 
know  how  to  count,  people  are  thinking 
differently 

Some  say  that  this  topsy-turvy  condition 
18  due  simply  to  an  outpouring  of  so-called 
new  people  They  .say  that  the  strange  faces 
appearing  at  tlils  years  precinct  caucuses 
have  been  those  of  "one-shot  Charlies  "  who 
won't  be  around  two  years  from  now.  or  In 
the  fall  If  their  man  doesn't  prevail 
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This  may  be  partly  true,  but  It  Is  not  tlie 
full    answer     There    Is    a    deeper    change     i 
change  of  attitude  at  the  grass  roots  am.     >; 
prevlo\is     pKilltlcal     participants     as     well 
among  newcomers 

In  the  long  run    this  change  can  be  bet,.>- 
ficlal    In  the  shr  rt  Pin  and  in  the  long  ' 
It  challenges  us  to  learn  to  re-read  the  ;>■       . 
leal    signs   and    to   develop    new    method?     ; 
political  measurement 

Tliere  Is  a  broad  and  deep  concern  v 
people  concerning  processes  of  governnit  ;■■ 
there  Is  a  revolutionary  re-evaluallon  l  ;  i 
p<«ltlon8  and  convictions;  there  Is  a  de'.r- 
miiiatlon  by  :nanv  highly-motivated  pen;,  e 
tJ)  make  a  new  effort  to  do  something  ab  ^it 
the  problems   if  .America 

Tills  has  brought  conflict  between  ^onie 
of  the  established  leaders  of  the  partv  .ina 
the  so-called  newcomers  to  politic*.  By  «. 
tabllshed  leaders  I  refer  not  so  much  to  the 
holders  of  public  office  as  to  the  state, 
county  district  and  precinct  party  offlcinls. 
There  are  some  who  are  unduly  crltlr.ii 
and  resistant  to  the  newcomers,  by  the  same 
token  some  of  the  newcomers  are  excessively 
critical  of  faithful  party  leaders  who  Know 
that  in  the  long  haul  steady  application  of 
work  does  more  to  bring  good  governnienl 
than  does  the  occasional  flurry  of  enthufl- 
asm  for  this  or  that  particular  candidate  of 
today 

But  while  we  may  charge  some  of  the 
newcomers  in  politics  with  lack  of  under- 
standing we  must  recoi?nlze  that  thev  ire 
sincere  m  their  efforts 

More  important,  we  must  recognize  that 
many  of  them  are  "rvlng  to  deliver  a  nies^nne 
that  needs  to  be  lieard  If  our  political  piirtv 
Is  to  meet  the  new  challenges 

•These  strange  faces  which  appeared  at  so 
many  Democratic  party  caucuses  In  varl.jus 
states  this  vcar  are  the  faces  of  people  trvin? 
to  help  make  democracy  work 

We  need  to  keep  these  people  active  In  the 
party  We  need  their  help  m  understanding 
the  demands  of   today  and   tomorrow 

nils  IS  not  to  suggest  that  any  one  ot  us 
need  bend  his  convictions  to  coincide  with 
the  convictions  of  others.  This  Is  only  to  --ay 
that  we  must  keep  our  ears  open  to  what 
iithers  are  saying 

We  must  encourage  broad  participation  in 
the  party  not  Just  because  we  want  oar 
party  to  win  elections  but  because  we  want 
demo<Tacy,  small    d  "  democracy  to  work. 

If  our  parties  fall  to  produce  public  oiflcLils 
essentially  In  tune  with  new  demands,  ur 
wav  of  government  Is  In  danger 

If  we  do  not  reverse  crime  and  violence 
through  democratic  pri>cedures  which  pro- 
tect civil  liberties  the  public  Is  likely  to 
become  receptive  to  police  state  practices. 
If  the  yearnings  of  the  minorities  .iiitl  "f 
the  poor  do  not  receive  prompt  and  con- 
structive responses  we  face  a  grim  luture 
of  disorder 

If  we  fall  to  respond  to  the  Idealistic  .iD- 
peals  of  youth,  manv  voung  people  may  '-e 
perinaiientlv  alienated  from  our  system  "l 
government 

Our  sy.<;tem  can  fail  If  people  lose  faith 
in  the  democratic  processes  We  know  — thLt, 
with  .ill  ;t3  faults,  the  democratic  political 
process  Is  far  better  thHU  any  other  p.lternn- 
tlve  form  of  government  There  are  only  two 
alternatives — anarchv  and  totalitarianism 

"Hiere  Is  a  real  and  present  danger  th  t 
people  may  throw  -ip  their  hands  In  desp-iir 
and  accept,  .is  the  easiest  way  out.  an  au- 
thoritarian form  of  government — a  gover:  - 
metit  which  promises  them  a  measure  i 
order  and  .i  cru.'t  of  bread.  After  all,  that's 
how  Hitler  established  the  3rd  Reich. 

However.  It  Is  a  picture  which  can  bright- 
en, which  will  l)r)k;htcn.  If  we  throw  ourselvrs 
Into  challenge 

."it  this  crnss-roacis  we  en  take  the  betiT 
tvirnliig  and,  •Althln  a  decade  achieve  a  h.T- 
mony  among  people,  a  prosperity  and  a  felic- 
ity greater  than  known  before. 
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We  can  do   this   If  we  open  our  eyes  and 
tars,    abandon    the    old    cliches,    abandon — 
•)olltlcs-as-u6ual".    and    work    harder    than 
,.vcr  before 

.As  political  leaders  we  have  to  assume  a 
::«.w  measure  to  humility  This  means  that 
AO  win  have  to  do  much  more  listening  and 
...niewhat  less  talking.  Much  of  the  political 
.'.>ttiry  heard  these  days  Is  totally  Irrelevant 
v.  modern  conditions. 

TUP  means  of  taking  this  new  turning  are 
.•,,.t  easv    I  have  a  few  tentative  Ideas. 

First,  the  remaining  vestiges  of  the  smoke- 
li'.led  rooms  must  be  eliminated.  Those  of  us 
■.II  this  conference  know  that  the  smoke- 
tiUed  room  syndrome  Is  over-exaggerated. 
but  we  also  know  that  the  very  Inertia  of 
the  party  discourages  the  Infusion  of  new 
bl'iod  and  new  Ideas. 

.\  major  step  toward  modernizing  our  party 
est.ibllshment  should  be  the  clarifying, 
sirr.tinllnlng  and  simplifying  of  party  rules 
SCI  that  participation  Is  simple  and  easy.  The 
Inherent  advantage  now  enjoyed  by  the  old- 
tliner  In  politics  because  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  complexities  of  rules  must  be  ellml- 
niited.  New  participants  deserve  an  equal 
chance. 

.Second,  a  new  political  language  must  be 
coined  It  Is  absurd  and  Irrelevant  to  use 
Ifi.so  phrases  to  discuss  1968  affairs,  both  for- 
elt:n  and  domestic 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  those  phrases  and 
si  '^ans  of  1950  were  not  valid  at  that  time: 
It  Is  only  to  say  that  there  have  been  vast 
changes  In  nearly  20  years 

"i'outh  will  respond  and  will  Join  our  ranks 
If  we  talk  about  today's  challenges.  Young 
pr-ple  demonstrated  this  In  their  genuine 
response  to  the  Peace  Corps  and  to  Vista. 

Todav's  youth  is  patriotic,  draft-card 
h  .rners  notwithstanding 

P'lday's  youth  wants  constructive,  not  de- 
strtictlve.  challenges  to  Its  patriotism. 

Old  Ideas  and  old  phrases  have  become  ob- 
solete In  domestic  affairs,  too  Old  approaches 
to  welfare  are  Inadequate.  Old  approaches  to 
ec  inomlc  prosperity — bring  general  prosper- 
Itv  but  leave  millions  of  poor  In  our  midst. 
The  very  structure  of  our  government  Is 
obsolete,  especially  at  city  and  state  levels. 
The  emphasis  of  thoughtful  people  has 
shifted  (rnm  quantity  to  quality.  New  Amer- 
ica is  laded  with  superlatives;  New  America 
Is  lot  Impressed  with  the  word  "billions". 
Tie  Cadillac  no  longer  Is  a  status  symbol. 

The  comlf.g  generation  thinks  more  about 
h  'W  good  romethlng  Is  than  how  big  It  is. 

\nd,  frankly,  my  fellow  Westerners,  many 
people  are  more  concerned  with  how  clean 
tho  rivers  are  than  with  how  many  acres 
thc-y  Irrigate  or  how  many  kilowatts  of  power 
tt.'-y  generate 

It  Is  true  that  many  people  remain  essen- 
tially selfish  and  self-centered,  concerned 
more  with  present  comforts  than  with  to- 
morrows  Ideals  But  In  the  new  politics 
Idealists  do  count:  even  though  they  are 
sometimes  Impractical  and  often  clumsy  in 
pf'litlcal  participation. 

The  idealists  may  be  brushed  aside  by  the 
cynics  .as  mere  dreamers  of  dreams,  but  I  say 
that  they  are  the  people  who  are  motivated 
to  work  hard  to  Improve  the  political  process. 
"Tliey  give  unselfishly  of  their  time  and 
e:.ergy  and  money. 

.\nd  I  think  that  often  they  light  the 
candle  of  higher  Inspiration  for  those  who 
have  been  selfish  and  who  have  not  partlcl- 
p,iied  before. 

There  Is  heard  across  this  land  this  year  a 
clear  cull  for  change. 

The  call  comes  from  youth — and  from 
Older  people  who  recognize  that  present 
'rends  must  be  improved  upon. 

It  comes  from  the  poor,  the  minorities, 
the  dispossessed. 

It  comes  from  older  people  who  know  that 
old  cliches  Just  don't  apply  any  more. 
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It  comes  from  a  middle-class — restless  be- 
cause there  seems  to  be  no  cohesive  national 
purpose. 

The  Democratic  party  must  respond  to 
that  call  If  the  Democratic  party  Is  to  pros- 
per. More  Important,  It  must  respond  If  our 
political  system  Is  to  survive  against  the 
threats  of  widening  alienation  among  so 
many  elements  of  our  society 

The  things  which  demand  to  be  done  can- 
not be  aAleved  overnight  And  new  problems 
will  arls?  while  the  old  are  being  solved  for 
the  human  condition  Is  like  a  flowing  river— 
you  can  never  step  Into  It  twice  at  the  same 
place. 

What  we  can  do  Immediately,  in  June, 
1968.  Is  to  recognize  the  new  political  situa- 
tion and  make  an  Immediate  start  toward 
answering  the  call  for  change. 

A  start — a  vigorous  and  credible  start — at 
this  time  will  restore  confidence  to  the  peo- 
ple and  will  give  hope  to  those  who  are 
drifting  Into  alienation. 

It  can  renew  hope  that  our  democratic 
processes   can   meet    the    challenges    of    the 

day. 

The  Oemocratlc  party  has  survived  and 
prospered,  and  under  Its  leadership  the  na- 
tion has  survived  and  prospered,  because  of 
Its  willingness  to  hear  the  people  and  to 
recognize  changing  circumstances 

The  Democratic  party— historically  has  al- 
ways been  the  party  of  hope 

The  Democratic  party— always  has  been 
and  Is  the  party  to  accept  challenge 

The  Democratic  party — consistently  is  the 
partv  willing  to  innovate. 

The  Democratic  party  can  answer  the  call. 

I  think  It  will! 


COOPERATIVE  ACTION   URGENT  IN 
BIAFRA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  my  intention  here  to  delve  into  the 
short  but  tragic  relationship  between 
Nigeria  and  Biafra,  formerly  part  of  Ni- 
geria and  since  July  1967,  claiming  its 
independence  as  a  separate  state.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  immediate  and  ur- 
gent problem  at  the  moment  is  the  sup- 
plying of  ample  relief  supplies  to  the 
Biafrans  to  prevent  widespread  starva- 
tion. ^,  ^ 

Just  recently,  the  National  Press  Club 
here  in  Washington  was  the  scene  of  a 
press  conference  which  featured  a  mis- 
sionary priest.  Father  Fintan  Kilbride, 
recently  arrived  from  Biafra.  who  had  a 
specific  recommendation  for  expediting 
the  shipment  of  the  huge  quantities  of 
supplies  now  so  urgently  needed  by  the 
Biafrans.  For  reasons  of  their  own.  each 
side  in  the  conflict  cannot  agree  on  over- 
land routes  to  transport  the  supplies. 
As  Father  Kilbride  describes  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  not  the  availability  of  food,  but 
the  logistics  of  transporting  it  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  the  contending  parties 
that  is  the  problem. 

The  Catholic  Standard  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  in  its  July  18  issue,  detailed 
the  proposal  advanced  by  the  mission- 
ary priest: 

As  a  way  out  of  the  Impasse,  Father 
Kilbride    suggested    that    food    now    stock- 
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piled  on  the  Spanish  Island  of  Fernando  Po. 
off  the  Nigerian  coast,  be  landed  at  the 
Nigerian-controlled  port  of  Calabar  and 
transported  under  the  control  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  80  miles  to  Blafran  terri- 
tory. Biafrans.  he  said,  would  be  likely  to 
accept  the  food  If  they  knew  that  it  came 
from  Fernando  Po  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Red  Cro.ss.  He  added  that  the  Nigerian  gov- 
ernment could  be  satisfied  by  [permitting  its 
forces  to  Inspect  the  shipments. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  the  main  con- 
.sideration  at  the  moment  is  the  prevent- 
ing of  widespread  starvation.  Whatever 
the  political  intricacies  of  the  case,  both 
sides  to  the  conflict  must  make  con- 
cessions to  insure  that  relief  supplies 
start  on  their  way  immediately.  Surely, 
concerned  nations  such  as  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  others,  in 
conjunction  with  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  Red  Cross  can  persuade 
both  sides  to  accept  a  plan  such  as  the 
one  proposed  by  Father  Kilbride  to  stop 
the  starving  of  helpless  people.  One 
thing  is  certain:  if  this  tragic  .situation 
is  allowed  to  deteriorate  any  further  and 
increased  numbers  of  Biafrans  are  per- 
mitted to  starve,  those,  who  by  either 
omission  or  commission,  are  responsible 
for  this  outrage  stand  a  good  chance  of 
doing  themselves  irreparable  harm  in 
the  eyes  of  the  concerned  peoples  of  the 
world. 

I  include  the  article,  "Starvation  Is  Im- 
minent for  2  Million  Biafrans,"  by  John 
Maher.  appearing  in  the  Catholic  Stand- 
ard of  Washington  on  July  18.  1968.  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

■  Starvation  Is  Imminent  ior  2  Million 
Biafrans 
I  By  John  Maher  I 
On  the  same  day  that  F»rosldent  Johnson 
made    a    similar    plea,    an    Irish    mi-sslonary 

priest  urged  international  action  to  over- 
come the  crisis  that  threatens  two  million 
Biafrans  with  death  by  starvation  by  the  end 

of    .^Ug'J.^t 

The  priest.  Father  Fintan  Kilbride,  a  Holy 

Ghrj.^t  missionary  stationed  in  P•^rt  Hnrcourt, 
Biafra.  spoke  at  a  press  conference  held  in  the 
Nation.'il   Pres.':   Club 

Fsthrr  Kilbride  came  to  the  United  States 
at  xh"  request  of  .^rchb:shop  Francis  Arlnze 
of  Onltsha  and  the  bishops  of  the  Onltsha 
prc!e.'=:astiral  province  which  corre,<:nonds 
rouehlv  to  Bisfra.  on  a  mission  seekint;  med- 
ical :ud  :■.'  d  lo3d  for  the  people  -f  Bi.'ifrn. 

Biafra  declared  :t.s  mdepenrtenre  irnm  the 
other  four  regions  of  the  Nigerl.^n  Federal 
Repuboc  on  Mav  33.  1967.  Civil  war  broke  out 
between  it  and  :he  federal  government  in 
July.  irt67.  Biafra's  leaders  have  accused  their 
opponents  of  genocide  particularly  ai?ainst 
the  Ibos  the  dominant  ethnic  ^^roup  in 
Biafra  W<^iny  of  the  Ibos  are  ChrL-^tL-.n  and 
Catholic. 

T'le  federal  povcrnment.  which  nov.-  oc- 
cunies  large  sections  of  the  secessionist  re- 
gion, had  aereed  to  pprmlt  relief  .-supplies 
into  Biafra.  hut  only  by  overland  routes 
from  entrv  po'Hts  U  controls.  Biafra  leaders 
have  objected  to  this  procedure,  renortedly 
^3'::n^  that  it  opens  the  wnv  to  diversion  of 
the  supplies  or  even  poisonine  of  the  food. 
With  Its  armed  forces  surrounding  and 
hlock,iding  Biafr.-^,  the  Ni-'cnan  government 
has  announced  its  determination  to  include 
relief  shipments  ;n  the  blockade.  Attemp's 
to  airlift  such  .-hipmcnts  directly  into  Biafra 
\v^V.  be  met  by  rorce.  :h'>  Nictcnan  author- 
ities have  asserted. 

Father  Ki'brlde  said  t)ia:  :n  any  cas?. 
landing  facilities  in  ihe  Biafran  area  are  in- 
adequate  to  handle  the   number  of  aircraft 
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that  would  be  neceesary  for  relief  of  the 
proportions  necessary  to  cope  wUh  the  crisis 
Construction  of  adequate  facilities  Is  not 
possible,  he  said    within  a  short  time 

The  priest  stressed  the  inwnedlacy  of  the 
problem  Three  thousand  Blafrans  a  day  are 
starving   to  death,  he  said 

.\s  a  wav  out  of  the  Impasse.  Father  Kil- 
bride 5.ui;Kest«>d  that  food  now  stfK-kplled  on 
the  Spanish  island  of  Fernando  Po.  ofT  the 
Nigerian  coast,  be  landed  at  the  Nli?erlan- 
contn-.lled  port  of  Calabar  and  transported 
under  the  control  uf  the  International  Red 
Cross  80  miles  to  Blafran  territorv  Blafrans. 
he  said,  would  be  likely  to  accept  the  fi^^l  if 
•hev  knew  -hat  It  came  from  Fernando  Po 
Milder  the  .lu.splces  ..r  the  Red  Cross  He 
added  that  the  Nigerian  government  could  be 
.satisfied  hv  permitting  lu  forces  to  inspect 
the  shipment.* 

.Although  the  food  stockpiles  at  Fernando 
Po  amount  to  nnlv  several  thousands  tons 
and  Its  is  estimated  that  more  than  1.000  tons 
a  dav  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  crisis, 
Father  KUbrlde  said  that  It  Is  not  the  avall- 
ablUtv  of  tcxxi  but  the  logistics  of  trans- 
porting It  in  I  wnv  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
tending pertles  that  is  the  problem 

TTle  priest  said  'hat  he  had  proposed  his 
solution  -o  Blafran  representatives  in  New 
York,  who  con\eyed  it  to  the  Blafran  leader. 
Oen  C  Odumegwu  OJukwu  Father  Kilbride 
said  that  he  also  had  spoken  to  the  director 
of  internatonal  relations  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  Samuel  Krakow,  who  was  going  to 
con\ev  the  suggestion  to  the  International 
Red  Crtvss  m  Geneva 

Father  Kilbride  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  Qen  OJukwu  is  playing  politics  with  the 
lives  "f  his  pe<iple  He  said  that  he  knows 
:he  Blafran  leader  personally  and  that  his 
impre.sslon  of  OJukwu  an  impression  sup- 
ported by  'hat  "f  others.  Is  that  he  Is  sin- 
erelv  interes'ed  in  his  people 

Blafrans,  Father  Kilbride  emphasized,  fear 
that  If  'hev  lay  down  their  irms.  they  will  he 
massacred  This,  he  said,  has  happened  In 
some  Blafran  towns  that  were  overrun  by 
federal  forces  who  machine-gunned  the  en- 
tire ptipulatlons,  men  women  and  children 
In  Calabar,  several  thousands  Blafrans 
were  machlnt -gunned  he  said  and  added 
that  Nigerian  officers  have  admitted  their 
inability  to  control  their  troops  m  such 
situations 
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This  major  improvement  in  air  service 
stems  directly  from  the  sijectacular 
growth  of  the  San  Jose  area 

An  April  1968  survey  shows  San  Jfxse 
to  be  the  fastest  -rrowlnK  major  city  In 
the  Nation— havinii  Increased  its  popula- 
tion by  99  8  percent  In  lust  the  past  8 
years.  In  terms  of  rank.  San  Jose  has  sur- 
passed such  cities  as  Lpui.svUle.  Ky  .  Oak- 
land. Calif,  Portland.  OreK  ,  Newark. 
NJ  Lone  Beach.  Calif.  Toledo.  Ohio, 
and  Oklahoma  City  Okla  to  become  the 
31. St  larKest  city  in  the  country 

Its  expanding  economy  and  thriving 
metropolis  have  generated  significant  air 
traffic  needs  which  will  now  Ije  in.-t  with 
this  new  flight  .schedule  by  United  .\ir 
Lines  It  \^i!l.  indeed,  be  another  Kreat 
boost  forward  for  our  beautiful  and  pros- 
pennc  Santa  C'.ara  Valley. 
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HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   ^^LIroRNI^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr 
Speaktr.  Augu-st  20  of  this  year  will  be  a 
significant  day  for  fir  transportation  in 
the  San  Jose.  Calif,  area  for  on  this 
day  United  Air  Lme.s  inaugurates  the 
first  direct  jet  service  t>et\veen  San  Jose 
and  major  cities  in  the  East,  the  Midwest 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

This  scheduling  by  United  will  make 
San  Jose  the  third  major  bay  area  city 
with  direct  flights  to  tiie  east  coast. 

In  response  to  a  marketing  analysis 
indicating  continued  strong  development 
in  the  south  bay  area.  United  is  sched- 
uling two  lunstop  trips  to  and  from 
Chicago,  and  one  nonstop  to  and  from 
Denver. 

one  Chicago  flight  continues  on  to 
Dulles  Inter. lational  Airport  at  Wash- 
ington. DC  while  the  other  will  go  to 
LaGuardia  Airport  in  New  York. 


THE  PULSE  OF  AMERICA  IS  STRONG 


HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    .VtW    YORK 

IN   rHE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  Auqust  1.  1968 
Mr  CAREY  Mr  Speaker,  on  June  13. 
the  Honorable  Arthur  Levitt.  Comptroller 
of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  delivered  the 
commencement  address  at  Yeshiva  Uni- 
versity Without  minimizing  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problems  that  confront  us 
in  all  areas  of  our  lues.  Mr.  Levitt's 
remarks,  entitled  'The  Piil^e  of  America 
Is  Strong,"  were  directed  at  that  which 
is  strong  in  our  society. 

Proclaiming  the  three  requisites  for 
tne  fulfillment  of  man's  higiier  destiny 
as  education  law.  and  faith  in  that 
destiny.  Mr.  Levitt  finds  much  evidence 
of  the  essential  vitality  in  our  Nation  de- 
spite the  Ills  of  our  strife-torn  world. 

I  include  the  full  text  of  his  address 
at  thi3  point  in  the  Record  .■^o  that  our 
colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
wisdom 

THE  PVLSE  OF   AMCKICA   IS  StRONC 

Address  by  State  Comptroller  Arthur  Levitt, 
Commencement.  Yeshiva  University  i 

My  theme  this  mcrntng  may  be  somewhat 
out  of  keeping  with  this  fateful  June  of  this 
tragic  year  1968  My  theme  is  not  the  reputed 
sickness  of  America,  rather,  it  la  the  essen- 
tial vitality  of  the  condemned  patient  I  find 
the  pulse  very  strong 

To  be  sure,  the  shock  of  the  past  week  has 
echoed  from  cc^mmencement  platforms 
across  the  entire  nation  Some  of  the  speak- 
ers have  l>een  apologists  for  the  older  gen- 
eration, others  have  l:)een  .inalysts  of  the 
vounger  generation,  and  many  have  been 
both  We  can  agree  with  much  of  what  has 
been  said— and  we  can  wonder  what  more 
there  is  to  say.  so  far  as  the  malady  of  so- 
ciety is  concerned  The  svmptoms  have  all 
been  d>ciuti.jnted.  '.he  diagnosis  has  been 
made,  and  the  remedies  have  been  prescribed 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  challenge  of 
these  dark  days  In  our  history  But  what  we 
have  really  learned,  or  should  learn  i.s  as 
old  OS  the  wl.sdom  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
The  Ills  of  the  world  are  the  Ills  of  man  him- 
self, and  the  only  hope  for  man  Is  a  living 
faith  in  his  higher  destiny  This  Is  the  one 
fc'reat  cure,  from  which  all  other  remedies 
are  derived  In  this  sense,  there  is  nothing 
new  In  the  trauma  of  'he  year  1968.  although 
It  Is  newly  and  terribly  significant. 


.And  if  we  go  back  Into  history  a  bit.  there 
Is  nothing  new  in  revolt  on  the  campus,  .al- 
though the  t.trgets  have  changed  radically. 
The  great  medieval  schools,  which  sprtina 
up  as  man  emerged  from  the  dark  ages,  had 
their  ktreatest  ^-rowth  where  the  municipal- 
ities were  freest  and  most  vigorous  .And  st 
were  the  students-  they  finally  revcJted 
.izalrust  the  faculties,  and  established  cer- 
tain rules  which  sound  downright  revol'.i- 
tionary  even  by  today's  standards.  Listen 
to  a  few  of  them: 

All  classes  were  to  be  regulated  accordliic 

to  the  Instructions  of  the  student,s'  c)fflc<"s 

No  member  <>i  the  faculty  could  be  rtbsr'  • 

even  for  a  day.  without  leave  of  the  studor- , 

It   was   required   that   every   lecture   bfi';;-. 

and  end  punctuallv 

.And   It  was   required   that   each   covirsp     f 
so    arranged    as    to    cover    the    eround    ,i* 
proper   rate    without   evading   difficulties     r 
omitting  anvthlng 

Tliese  ideas  do  not  seem  to  be  medieval 
at  all  And  in  later  ages,  students  have  re- 
volted against  various  est.ibllshments. 
whether  of  the  faculty,  of  society,  or  even 
of  the  State  The  fact  Is  that  earlv  revolt  Is 
a  normal  stage  In  the  development  of  a 
mature  person  provided  that  the  revolt  Is 
not  against  responsibility — this  could  never 
be  tolerated,  whether  In  the  home  on 
campus  i>r  in  the  community 

Indeed.  If  I  were  a  college  student  today, 
faced  with  the  tensions  and  injustices  of 
the  age  then  I  too  would  want  to  find  my 
.,wn  place  mv  own  destiny,  mv  purpose  in 
such  a  turbulent  world  This  yearning  would 
not  be  satisfied  by  all  the  ivy  on  the  old 
walls,  all  the  courses  in  the  catalogue  nor 
bv  all  the  names  of  illustrious  alumni  on 
plaques  and  monuments  scattered  around 
the  campus 

There  can  be  no  quarrel  then  with  the 
desire  of  a  student  to  assert  his  <iwn  In- 
dividuality There  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
the  right  i>f  any  citizen  In  a  democracy  to 
challenge  the  establishment  provided  he 
•  iresses  his  cause  bv  regular  and  legal  means. 
Bvit  revolt  for  the  sake  of  revolt  Is  not  a 
•rue  cause.  It  is  a  malignant  disorder  .\nd 
:c  is  this  disorder,  wherever  it  exists,  which 
we  must  root  out  of  the  academic  and  civil 
world 

Having  said  these  things-  having  acknowl- 
edged the  Ills  of  mankind  In  a  strife-torn 
world  m  our  disturbed  nation,  and  even  m 
our  colleges  and  universities — Just  how  do  we 
achieve  The  higher  destiny  I  menti  med 
earlier?  Whore  Is  this  essential  vltalltv  I 
proclaimed  at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  In  the  three  at- 
tributes of  every  trulv  civlli/.ed  man  educa- 
tion, respect  for  l.iw  and  faith  .And  I  suiJ- 
mlt  that  most  .Americans — certainlv  vou  who 
are  graduates  this  morning,  your  parents, 
your  friends,  and  your  teachers — have  these 
attributes  in  abundance 

Civilized  man  must  begin,  then,  with  edu- 
cation This  brings  our  focus  a  little  stronger 
on  the  ceremony  of  this  morning,  which  also 
had  ita  origin  in  the  history  of  the  great 
medieval  colleges  and  universities  In  tho?e 
days  a  commencement  or  an  "Inception"  .s 
It  was  then  called  was  the  decision  on  which 
a  bachelor  candidate  gave  his  first  lecture 
or  disputation  It  was  the  beginning  <.f  lis 
product;ve  life  as  a  scholar,  the  commence- 
ment of  his  further  progress  toward  becom- 
ing an  actual  master  or  doctor  By  an  unfor- 
tunate evolution,  you  modern  graduates  sit 
mute  and  silent  while  the  disputation,  if  -ve 
may  .  all  It  that.  Is  given  by  some  Interloper, 
such  as  I  am  today 

There  was  point  to  the  medieval  custom. 
The  student  emerged  from  his  books,  his  lec- 
tures, his  examinations  to  demonstrate  be- 
fore the  faculty  ol  the  university,  or  to  try  to 
demonstrate,  that  he  was  capable  of  doing 
original  work.  It  was  no  longer  enough  that 
he  have  learning,  now  It  was  required  thai 
he  have   mastery  of   the  tools  of  knowledge 


He  was  to  be  part  of  the  intellectual  world, 
not  Just  an  observer  of  it 

In  spanning  the  eight  centuries  from  the 
n.se  of  Exiropean  universities  to  the  rite  of 
t^ie  great  municipal  colleges  of  our  own  day, 
*e  witness  the  one  common  theme:  knowl- 
I  dk-e  is  never  ending,  and  education  Is  among 
•Iip  nrst  concerns  of  the  community.  There 
IS  cUsclpllne  for  teacher  and  student  alike. 
,nd  even  a  higher  discipline  once  the  stu- 
licnt  emerges  from  his  books. 

The  challenge  is  to  make  our  knowledge 
productive  of  n  meaningful  life,  but  our  tend- 
ency Is  to  confu.se  productivity  with  utility. 
We  look  to  the  degree  itself  to  be  useful  in 
training  employment  and  social  acceptance. 
;  rgetting  the  greater  endowment  of  a  life  en- 
r.ched  by  philosophy  and  art  if  we  but  pursue 
them  We  want  education  to  amuse  us,  not 
discipline  us  Cardinal  Newman  warned  of 
this  a  centviry  ago:  ■Recreations  are  not  edu- 
cation." he  wTote.  "Accomplishments  are  not 
education  Do  not  ."^ay.  the  people  must  be 
educated,  when  after  all  you  only  mean 
amused,  refreshed,  soothed,  put  Into  good 
spirits  and  good  humor,  or  kept  from  vicious 
excesses  I  do  not  say  that  such  amusement, 
such  occupations  of  mind,  are  not  a  great 
gain;  but  they  are  not  education."  And  there 
Is  a  more  recent  precept  that  "Education  con- 
sists essentially  of  preparing  man  for  what 
he  must  be  "  I  fear  that  today  we  expect  edu- 
cation to  prepare  ua.  not  for  what  we  must 
be    but  for  what  we  must  get." 

I'hen  there  are  those  who  go  the  other 
extreme  and  worship  education  as  an  end  In 
itFelf.  an  honorable  escape  from  usefulness, 
a  life  dedicated  to  footnotes  and  bibliog- 
raphies The  very  name  of  education  becomes 
sacred,  the  scholar  sacrosanct.  Listen  to  G.  K. 
C.csterton  who  wrote:  "No  man  who  wor- 
ships education  has  got  the  best  out  of  edu- 
cation; no  man  who  sacrifices  everything 
tc  education  Is  ever  educated  .  .  .  What  Is 
wrong  is  a  neglect  of  principle,  and  the 
principle  is  that  without  a  gentle  contempt 
for  education,  no  gentleman's  education  Is 
c  niplete."  Albert  Einstein,  In  a  celebrated 
epigram,  said  much  the  same  thing  when  he 
defined  the  education  of  a  man  as  "that 
which  remains,  when  he  has  forgotten  every- 
thing lie  learned  In  school." 

But  your  belief  In  the  education  of  the 
wiiole  man  is  the  very  reason  you  have  at- 
ttiided  Yeshiva.  And.  In  such  a  university 
as  this,  we  indeed  find  the  basic  vitality  we 
seek  In  our  society  today.  I  refer  not  only 
t  1  the  fact  that  you  have  sought  a  deepening 
of  our  particular  faith  and  cultural  heritage, 
through  four  years  of  Jewish  studies,  but  to 
the  fact  that  the  curriculum  Is  designed  to 
prepare  any  student  for  a  meaningful  life. 
.->ome  of  the  critics  of  the  academic  world 
5hjUld  read  through  the  catalogue  of  such 
an  institution  as  Yeshiva,  young  as  it  may 
be  In  years.  Aside  from  the  more  technical 
disciplines,  the  course  descriptions  In  such 
fields  as  history,  political  science  and  soci- 
ology reflect  the  very  search  our  whole  na- 
tion is  making  for  an  understanding  of  our 
age.  Let  me  list  at  random  Just  a  few  of  the 
f.clds  most  of  you  have  covered  in  your 
studies: 

Outline  of  the  cultural  and  material  de- 
velopment of  mankind  from  the  dawn  of 
history  .  .  .  evolution  of  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  Intellectual  life  of  the 
world  .  .  aspects  of  American  history 
which  have  contributed  to  the  shaping  of 
Anieric.in  culture  .  .  .  political  history  of 
Cities  and  suburbs:  role  of  parties,  bosses, 
elites,  racial  and  religious  minorities;  re- 
1  jrm  movements,  accomplishments  and  fail- 
ures .  .  .  ethnic  and  religious  composition 
<  f  the  American  ))opulatlon;  adjustments  of 
minority  groups  to  the  domlnent  culture; 
iniergroup  relations  and  tensions  .  .  .  social, 
educational  and  political  opportunities  for 
Negroes,  Jews  and  others;  nature  and  source 
'1  prejudice,  public  policies  and  proposed 
solution  of  ethnic  problems." 
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Your  studies,  then,  have  already  prepared 
you  for  the  next  attribute  of  civilized  be- 
havior I  mentioned:  respect  lor  law.  Indeed, 
you  have  had  the  opportunity  ui  study  the 
development  of  the  great  Hebraic  tradition 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  systems  of  modern 
Jurisprudence  Proud  as  we  are  of  the  special 
emphasis  which  Yeshiva  places  on  the  his- 
torical discipline  of  the  law.  In  its  broadest 
sense,  it  is  fitting  to  acknowledge  that  on 
campus  after  campus  in  America  there  is 
scholarly  attention  to  man's  search  for  uni- 
versal justice 

In  this,  we  again  find  vlUUIty,  I  do  not 
say  that  all  is  well,  merely  because  we  have 
some  course  descriptions  which  should 
teach  respect  for  law.  The  fact  is  a  course 
description  can  sometimes  be  as  inflated  as 
a  commercial — something  only  the  students 
can  tell.  But  much  as  we  have  talked  about 
a  climate  of  lawlessness  in  America,  there 
is  also  a  climate  of  sincere  concern;  and  our 
schools  and  colleges  share  that  concern  In 
large  measure.  So  do  our  religious  institu- 
tions, our  governmenuil  agencies,  and  our 
communities   throughout    the   naiion 

Law  Is  both  the  guarantor  and-  to  use 
a  phrase  one  commencement  speaker  sug- 
gested last  week — the  gjTator  of  freedom. 
Much  of  our  society  has  confused  freedom 
with  self-determination  of  the  law.  The 
truth  is  that  no  nian  is  free  if  i;is  neighbor 
is  completely  uncontrolled  Surely  this  Is 
the  lesson  from  history-  for  mun  himself, 
for  groups  of  men,  for  nations,  and  lor  the 
world.  Our  law.  then,  guarantees  each  man 
his  freedom  to  live  and  act  within  a  demo- 
cratic society  with  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  any  other  man;  but,  by  this  very 
definition,  no  man's  freedom  may  invade 
the  rights  of  other  citizens.  That  would  be 
the  end  of  freedom,  not  its  exercise  And 
that  Is  why  the  violence  we  have  witnessed 
is  not  only  criminal,  it  Is  treasonable  to  the 
very  causes  the  perpetrators  so  loudly  pro- 
claim. 

But  I  do  not  despair  of  the  l.iw,  nor  respect 
for  the  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  revulsion 
for  what  has  happened  is  now  turning  into 
national  reappraisal — a  reawakening,  let  us 
hope,  to  the  basic  endowments  we  have  its 
citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  I 
confess  we  do  not  see  the  way  clearly,  and  I 
cannot  tell  you  that  you  are  about  to  emerge 
in  a  bright  well-ordered  world,  but  I  can  tell 
you — as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public  cfhcer-  that 
there  is  strength,  great  strength,  in  the  law 
by  which  most  of  our  citizens  live  and  live 
in  peace. 

The  third  attribute  I  mentioned— the  one 
on  which  all  other  quests  in  life  should  de- 
pend— is  faith,  faith  in  a  higher  destiny  :or 
man  than  his  day-to-day  contentions  To- 
day, the  expanding  frontiers  of  our  knowl- 
edge reveal  the  limitless  wonders  of  creation. 
But  in  all  the  universe  the  human  mind 
finds  no  wonder  as  great  as  the  mind  itself. 
no  mystery  as  deep  as  the  human  spirit. 
Through  mind  and  spint  man  reaches  out  to 
seek  the  true  purpose,  the  true  meaning  of 
what  we  know  as  life.  As  our  minds  are  en- 
riched, as  we  are  lifted  up  in  .'^^pirit.  so  do 
we  come  nearer  to  a  perception,  however 
dim,  of  eternal  truth.  There  is  no  grea-er 
knowledge. 

Now  I  know  that  it  is  not  intellectually 
fashionable  in  certain  circles  the.se  d.iys  to 
speak  of  the  spirit  or  the  soul.  The  analyst 
can't  measure  them,  the  biologist  can't  dis- 
sect them,  the  lawyer  can't  put  them  on  the 
witness  stand.  But  some  things  will  remain 
forever  beyond  the  scope  of  the  computer,  or 
the  laboratory,  or  the  rules  of  evidence.  As 
the  physical  limits  of  the  universe  are  pushed 
beyond  millions  of  light  years,  so  does  the 
mystery  of  life,  the  wonder  of  creation. 
deepen.  Thinking  scientists  bear  witness  to 
this  today  as  readily  as  do  philosophers. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  a  speaker  with 
a  background  primarily  in  law  and  govern- 
ment should  be  saying  these  things  to  you 
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this  morning.  But  intellect,  self-dlsclpilne 
and  faith  should  be  part  of  every  walk  ol 
life  I  go  further  and  say  to  yoti  that  never 
before  have  we  so  needed  In  government  men 
and  women  of  intelligence,  of  conviction,  of 
vision  and  culture  A  republic  is  truly  rep- 
resentative only  when  it  is  resptJiislve  to  all 
interests  all  the  aspirations  of  a  Iree  society. 
Here  is  the  hope  ('f  America  and  here  Is  your 
place  m  this  remarkable  age  of  growth  and 
oppi.nunity. 

I  have  a  last  word  tor  the  young  ladles  lu 
the  gradviating  class  this  morning,  as  I  liave 
had  at  two  other  commencements  in  recent 
years  I  do  not  know  if  we  men  will  ever  im- 
prove enough  to  right  what  is  wrcjiig  In  the 
world.  But  this  is  precisely  where  the  edu- 
<ated  women  of  the  v^orld  have  both  oppor- 
tunity and  responsibility.  You  bring  up  the 
voting  men  of  the  world,  you  are  the  life  part- 
ners of  the  mature  men  of  the  world,  you 
nurse  the  old  men  of  the  v^orld  President 
Edward  D  Eddy.  Jr.  of  Chatham  College 
had  this  ill  mind  when  he  cieclared  that: 
'The  educated  woman  can  keep  the  male 
eve  irom  trivia,  and  the  male  mind  from 
preoccupation  with  Immediate  eriects  The 
educated  woman  can  encovirage  a  man  to 
rise  above  .'^elf  and  can  make  (  ommunlty 
service  something  more  than  a  hollow  status 
race  '  You  may  particularly  like  what  James 
Reston  of  the  New  York  "Times  suggested  a 
lew  year.s  ago:  Somebody  has  to  Imd  a  new 
way  to  pet  around  tld  nun  and  old  problems, 
and  since  v^'omen  have  been  doing  precisely 
that  for  several  thousand  years,  why  not 
pass  the  problem  to  them'' ' 

If  I  had  not  used  up  my  last  remarks  tor 
the  young  ladles,  I  would  have  .iddressed 
them  to  the  long-sutlerlng  parents  who  at 
this  point  are  rather  anxious  to  make  sure 
the  diplomas  are  genuine  I  will  not  detain 
you  further  But  let  me  say  Just  this:  your 
sons  and  daughters  will  honor  the  land  we 
have  known  and  loved,  but  they  will  improve 
-America  because  they  are  not  blind  to  iier 
faults  They  will  resurrect  her  strength  The 
•ruth  will  indeed  march  on. 


INSURMOUNTABLE  OBSTACLES  BE- 
TWEEN WASHINGTON  AND  PEI- 
PING 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    r'LORID,^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Auaust  2.  1968 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chinese 
InfoiTTiation  Sei-vice,  a  daily  newspaper 
from  Taipei,  has  called  attention  in  the 
most  interesting  way  to  a  recent  edi- 
torial entitled  Insurmountable  Obsta- 
cles Between  Washington  and  Peiping." 
I  think  it  is  sufficiently  important  to 
ju.stify  reprinting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  submit  it  for  that  purpo.se: 
Chine.se     Paper     Here     Sees    Obstacles     i.v 

\v.^shi^.•gton-pe^■ing  rapprochement 

New  York.  July  1.— The  Chinese-language 
United  Journal  of  New  York,  in  an  editorial 
last  Saturday  entitled  'Insurmountable  Ob- 
stacles Betw^een  Washington  and  Peiplng". 
scored  some  "White  House  aspirants"  for 
their  irresponsible  advocation  fif  better  rela- 
tions between  the  United  Stfites  and  Com- 
munist China.  The  paper  has  often  been 
critical  of  the  government  of  the  Republic 
of  China  in  the  past. 

A  gist  of  the  editorial  follows: 

"In  recent  years,  some  American  poli- 
ticians have  CQiVie  up  with  a  myriad  of  meas- 
ures and  policies  ref:">rdnig  the  improvement 
of  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Red  China.  While  their  real  aim  is  to  win 
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vote«  fcnd  ihey  will  not  necesaartly  translate 
their  words  into  acuon  once  they  are  elected, 
their  remarks  tend  to  mislead  and  confuse 
the  public  opinion,  and  draw  anfavorable 
reactions  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  so-called  doves  invariably  criticize 
the  current  C  3.  policy  of  IsolaUng  Red 
China,  and  bra«  about  their  own  plans  of 
building  bridges  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Chinese  mainland 

The  common  mistake  committed  by  '-hese 
doves  is  that  they  have  not  made  a  pene- 
trating study  of  the  background  of  the  prob- 
lem before  they  come  up  with  their  solu- 
tion ■  They  would  not  hesitate  to  twist  a 
fact  in  order  to  make  an  impression  Por 
instance,  these  people  blame  the  U3  gov- 
ernment for  isolating  the  Pelplng  regime. 
They  say  the  U  3  policy  of  trade  embargo, 
refusal  to  make  more  contacts  with  Pelplng. 
and  denying  Pelplng  diplomatic  recognition 
and  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations  are  re- 
sponsible for  Pelplngs  hostility  toward  the 
United  States 

•This  18  a  twist  of  the  fact  Red  Chinas 
IsolaUon  is  the  result  of  its  own  foreign  pol- 
icy Since  Its  establishment  in  1949  the  Chi- 
nese Comniuuist  regime  has  adopted  a  pol- 
icy of  standing  against  all  neighbors  Their 
bellicosity  has  become  worse  since  the  pro- 
letarian cultural  revolution'  began  some  two 
years  ago  Red  China  has  .struck  out  at 
friends  and  f-ws  alike  The  United  States, 
especially  has  been  regtirded  as  Its  public 
enemy  number  one.  and  a  hate  .^merlca 
campaign  has  been  pushed  ail  over  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  At  Warsaw  the  Americans 
tiave  been  trying  for  the  pajit  IJ  years  ^o  talk 
•o  Peiplng  representatives  m  the  hope  of 
improving  relations  between  the  two  .-oun- 
irles  But  .ifter  more  than  140  meetings,  the 
result  IS  ni:  Isn  t  13  years  long  en.mgh  to 
set  up  a  normal  relationship  between  Wash- 
ington .Hid  Pelpmg  If  this  is  possible'  But 
Peipmg  s  iiosullty  toward  the  United  Suites 
has  not  at  all  been  modlhed  So.  Is  it  the 
United  States  who  is  txying  to  isolate  Pel- 
ping   or  vice  versa  ' 

■Another  'luestion  the  American  doves 
should  ponder  before  clamoring  for  Improved 
Wiahlngton- Pelplng  relations  is  what  price 
the  U  S  is  readv  tv)  pay  to  solicit  Pelplngs  fa- 
vor Can  the  United  States  afford  to  dls- 
-egard  the  strategic  value  of  Taiwan  and 
mtfklv  submit  it  to  Peiplng''  Taiwan  has 
long  befn  regarded  as  :in  important  link 
of  the  Cham  of  US  defense  m  the  Pacific 
which  stretches  from  Alaska  to  the  Philip- 
pines Upon  :he  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War 
'n  1950  President  Truman  ordered  the  de- 
iense  of  Taiwan  by  U  S  Seventh  Fleet  Since 
then,  this  island  has  become  .^n  indispen- 
sable shield  of  the  Ryukyus  In  the  north  .ind 
the  Clark  Base  In  the  south  Should  Taiwan 
liU  Into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists, the  whole  West  Pacific  would  become 
an  inland  lake  of  the  Communist  bloc  .uul 
American  bases  In  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
would  be  directly  exposed  to  Communist 
threat  The  result  would  be  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  all  U  S  troops  from  E<»st  Asia 
In  other  words.  U  3  dcfenfo  of  Taiwan  Is  for 
Us  own  good 

The  White  House  aspirants,  therefore, 
should  pause  to  ponder  the  Insurmountable 
obstacles-  -  such  as  the  question  of  Taiwan— 
on  the  road  to  a  Washlngton-Pelplng  rap- 
prochement, before  making  any  more  Irre- 
sponsible remarks  ■■ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  moving  letter  which  appeared  in  one 
of  my  district  newspapers.  At  a  time 
when  one  ls  constantly  barraged  with 
the  wrings  of  society,  a  young  man. 
Mark  Oottwald  of  Uberty  High  School. 
Bethlehem.  Pa  .  has  written  an  inspiring 
message  Ui  which  all  .Americans  .should 
take  heed  With  young  men  such  as 
Mark  working  toward  a  better  America. 
I  am  hopeful  of  its.  theirs,  and  our  suc- 
ce.ss  in  shapmg  tomorrow 
The  letter  follows: 

To  the  EDrro* 

Hippies'    Shed     your    beads     cancel     your 
trip-    trim  vour  rtowlng  locks,  meditate  on 
Americanism,    hold    wur    sickening    tongue. 
We've  an  .America  to  build 

Blacks'.  Retreat  from  Washington  spare 
our  cities,  true  mtegraUon  Is  .i  long,  lime 
consuming  pnx-ess  Pnimote  .Americanism 
and  you  will  .ittaln  Black  Power.  We've 
.America  to  build 

Protesters'  Silence  your  mouths  Do  not 
hinder  the  efforts  of  our  soldiers  and  leaders 
.At  present  vour  cow.irdlce  outshines  your 
patrloUam  Make  an  about  face  Attack  the 
Carmichaels  and  the  Rap  Brown's.  We  ve  an 
.America   to  build 

Students'  Reappct  .luthorlty  If  there  are 
changes  to  be  made  don  t  throw  rocks  or 
capture  .inlversity  buildings  There  are  more 
intelligent  means  for  change  School  is  an 
institution  where  .students  are  taught,  not 
•Ahere  students  teach  You  .ire  the  leaders 
.f  tomorrow    .md  we've  an  America  to  h>illd 

.Assassins'  Lay  down  your  death-dealing 
guns  We  ve  .ilready  lost  too  many  good  lead- 
ers We  need  excellent  men.  for  we've  an 
.America  to   build 

.Americans'  Show  your  colors,  support  our 

country     salute     the     Flag,     sing     the    Star 

Spangled  Banner   Unite,  we've  an  America  to 

Build 

Mark  Gottwald 
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AN  AMERICA  TO   BUILD 


\  STRONG  PLEA  FOR  AN  INDEPEND- 
ENT MARITIME  .ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or    PENSSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr     ROONEY    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  ooNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  196S 

Mr  ST  ONGE  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
in.sert  mtu  the  Record  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress by  our  very  able  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  Peiin.sylvania.  the  Hon- 
orable James  A  Byrne,  before  the  AFL- 
CIO  .Maritime  Trades  Department  on 
Wednesday.  July  :J1,  1968 

Congressman  Byrne  makes  a  strong 
plea  for  an  independent  Maritime  Ad- 
minl-stration  as  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
revitalue  our  merchant  marine  and  re- 
t;ain  oui"  maritime  .strength.  He  has  for 
many  years  been  a  fighter  for  the  strong 
maritime  proKram  so  vital  to  this  coun- 
try s  security,  as  demonstrated  by  prob- 
lems created  by  the  Vietnam  war 

Mr  Speaker.  I  commend  Congressman 
Byrne  s  address  to  the  attention  of  all  of 
our  colleaeues.  It  is  as  follows; 
Remarks  of  Representative  James  A    Bvrne. 

Democrat   of    I^t.nnsylvania.   to    .AFL-CIO 

MARfTiME    Trades    Department,    July    31. 

1966 

I  appreciate  your  very  kind  invitation  to 
come  here  today  to  discuss  some  Important 
maritime  matters  with  you. 

.As  you  know.  I  oome  from  a  maritime 
state    The  Port  of  Philadelphia  is  important 


to  the  economic  viability  of  a  large  .irea  f 
Eastern  Pennsylvania— and  so  are  the  near:  . 
shipbuilding  faculties.  Together,  they  provi.^r 
Jobs  for  seamen  and  dockslde  workers;  .  r 
skilled  craftsmen  in  the  shipyards  and  ... 
supporting  trade*  and  industries 

But  my  concern  about  maritime  probli-.-  , 
is  larger  than  Just  the  problem  that  lies 
my  own  doorstep.  I  am  equally  dlsturbea  .^ 
an  American  citizen— about  the  continuing 
decline  of  our  fleet  because  ol  the  serious  im- 
plications of  this  decline  on  our  defense  and 
our  balance  of  payments. 

Our  fleet  has  declined  In  size.  It  has  grown 
old  in  the  service  of  our  country,  and  It  (.as 
been  outpaced  by  the  modern  fleets  of  other 
nations  Whether  you  measure  our  marlllri.e 
posture  by  the  number  of  ships  we  ha\e  c.n 
the  high  seas,  by  the  amount  of  cargo  that 
they  carry,  or  by  the  relative  output  of  our 
shipyard*— by  any  measure,  we  have  lost 
our  position  as  the  world's  leader -a  posi- 
tion which  we  enjoyed  Just  20  years  ago  lo- 
day  we're  sixth  In  shipping  and  we're  four- 
leenlh  in  shipbuilding.  We  cant  slip  much 
lower 

Stating  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  .j 
one  thing,  finding  solutions  Is  something 
else  For  several  years.  Congress  and  he 
maritime  industry  have  been  struggUng  with 
various  proposals  for  revlUUzlng  our  mer- 
chant fleet  Most  of  these  proposals  are  val.a. 
and  .should  be  enacted  Into  law  But  to  .i.y 
wav  of  thinking,  none  of  the  steps  that  has 
been  suggested  will  produce  the  kind  of 
maritime  activity  that  our  commerce  .nd 
defense  demands  until  we  take  one  other 
basic  step 

The  most  important  need  that  the  mer- 
chant marine  has  Is  to  reconstitute  the 
Maritime  Administration  as  a  totally  inao- 
{>endent  agency 

With  an  Independent  agency,  there  Is  a 
chance  fur  our  merchant  fleet:  without  :t, 
there  is  verv  serious  doubt  that  we  t.^n 
move  fast  enough  or  far  enough  in  the  utili- 
zation of  public  and  private  resources  to  get 
the  Job  done 

This  is  not  guesswork.  History  supports 
the  conclusion  that  an  Independent  agency 
provides  the  best  possible  road  to  success  :i 
maritime  affairs. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Merchant  M.i- 
rlne  Act  of  1936.  It  created  an  autonomctis 
US.  Maritime  Commission.  During  the  ne>t 
14  years,  this  Independent  agency  initiated 
a  long-range  shipbuilding  program  whlh 
produced  the  vessels  which  today  still  con- 
stitute the  nucleus  of  our  present  fleet  TY.'.i 
imaginative  ship  construction  program  made 
It  possible  for  us  to  meet  the  monumental 
task  of  providing  the  huge  convoys  that  wrr- 
requlred  in  World  War  II— for  If  our  mer- 
chant fleet  hadn't  been  expanding  In  pear •  • 
time.  It  never  would  have  been  In  posltl  n 
to  serve  as  our  fourth  arm  of  defense  In  wnr- 
tlme 

Shipbuilding  was  only  a  part  of  the  suc- 
cessful actlvltv  that  took  place  while  out 
merchant  marine  affairs  were  being  culdec! 
bv  an  autonomous  federal  agency.  The  vle- 
orous  promotional  activities  of  the  auton- 
omous U  S  Maritime  Commission  resulted 
In  a  significant  Increase  In  the  carriage  ' 
American  impc.rt-expr;rt  cargoes  abonrd  U  S 
flag   vessels 

In  other  words.  Congress  had  enunciated 
a  policy  for  our  merchant  marine — that  '.t 
should  be  composed  of  Amerlcan-bullt,  Amer- 
ican-owned and  .American-manned  vesse:  = 
that  the  fleet  should  be  adequate  to  carrv  .. 
.'ignlflcant  .imount  of  otir  commercial  crfsti  : 
.ind  .hat  it  should  be  strong  enough  to  ser-.f 
as  a  wartime  military  auidllary.  And  we  hua 
an  independent  agency  which  carried  out 
that  poUcv  to  the  letter 

The  reason  was  simple:  The  Independent 
commission  was  an  agency  with  a  mission 
and  an  agency  with  a  voice.  It  had  the  ear 
of  the  White  House  and  the  ear  of  the  Con- 
(rress.  It  wasn't  caught  up  In  any  bureau- 
cratic snarl,  and  so  It  was  able  to  make  prog- 
ress—and It  did. 


Unfortunately,  this  situation  changed  In 
'.itao  The  government  went  through  one  of 
its  periodic  reorganizations  and  In  the  proc- 
ess two  things  happened: 

The  maritime  agency  lost  Its  Independent 
st.itus;  and 

The  fortunes  of  our  merchant  marine  went 
11, to  a  decline. 

In  1950,  when  the  maritime  program  was 
ubsorbed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
we  were  carrying  more  than  41  percent  of  our 
imports  and  exports  In  American-flag  ship*. 
Within  four  years,  our  share  of  the  cargo 
had  declined  to  less  than  28  percent.  By  1964, 
we  were  down  to  8  3  percent  of  our  cargo.  Two 
years  ago,  we  were  carrying  only  7  percent 
of  our  Imports  and  exports — and  today,  our 
share  of  this  nation's  waterborne  commerce 
is  ilown  to  about  5.6  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  decline  that  began  In 
j9jO — at  the  time  that  maritime  lost  lt«  In- 
dependence^has  continued  unabated  down 
to  'oday. 

At  the  time  of  the  reorganization  In  1950, 
C.  ngress  may  have  felt  there  was  some  merit 
in  putting  maritime  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  may  have  seemed  like  a  sensi- 
ble thing,  in  line  with  the  recommendations 
of  '.he  Hoover  Commission  and  others  who 
ad.ocaied  streamlining  government.  But  at 
le,.st  as  far  as  maritime  was  concerned.  It  was 
a  .'rtevous  error. 

It  superimposed  another  level  of  bureauc- 
-,  V  on  our  maritime  program.  The  agency 
:.  ,rged  with  promoting  and  developing  our 
m.iritime  affairs  to  the  fullest  was  made  sub- 
servient to  a  Cabinet-level  Department  with 
a  i.irger.  and  Infinitely  more  diverse,  mission. 
The  recommendations  of  maritime  experts 
were  repeatedly  overruled  by  a  higher  au- 
thority— by  someone  with  less  expertise,  and 
less  concern,  for  our  maritime  position. 

The  situation  was  further  distorted  by  the 
lact  that  other  agencies  In  the  Executive 
Brnnch  asked  for — and  were  given — an  op- 
portunity to  me<idle  In  maritime  affairs.  At 
one  time  or  another,  the  Department  of  State, 
Deiense.  Agriculture  and  Interior  have  made 
decisions  directly  affecting  maritime — and 
uisuallv  affecting  It  adversely.  Thta  la  not 
M;rprlslng.  for  these  agencies  serve  other 
c  instltuenclee:  their  first  loyalty  and  their 
lir.-t  concern  was  for  their  primary  conatlt- 
uencles:  and  nobody  was  there  to  speak  up 
lor  maritime. 

I  certainly  wouldn't  have  enjoyed  being 
iK?  Maritime  Administrator  under  those  clr- 
ov.mstances.  Just  look  at  what  happened 
on  -^hlp  construction  funds — to  cite  only  one 
eximple — and  you'll  see  how  frustrating  it 
must  have  been  to  Any  Maritime  Admlnlatra- 
tr.r  charged  with  the  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping our  fleet,  but  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  function  without  Interference. 

In  1956.  for  example,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ni!alstratlon  asked  for  $492  million  for  con- 
struction subsidies.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce cut  that  figure  nearly  In  half — to 
«253  million.  And  the  Budget  Bureau  slashed 
;t  -till  further— to  $175  million. 

Or  take  1961.  The  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
tti  a  recommended  spending  $344  million  for 
ship  construction.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce cut  the  figure  to  $250  million.  And  by 
the  time  It  had  passed  through  the  Budget 
Bureau  meatgrlnder,  the  figure  was  down 
n  $129  million. 

Or  take  1963.  Maritime  asked  for  $344  mll- 
ll;n,  only  to  have  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce cut  the  figure  by  two-thirds — to  $98 
million.  Tlie  Budget  Bureau  didn't  help, 
either,  because  It  reduced  the  request  to  $60 
minion — just  about  one-seventh  of  what  the 
M.irltlme  Administration  felt  was  needed  to 
do  the  Job. 

I  cite  these  three  years  as  examples — there 
:ir»  many  others.  They  show  that  this  haa 
been  a  consistent  pattern.  Irrespective  of 
•■  hich  party  controlled  the  Administration — 
demonstrating  that  this  has  been  a  direct 
byproduct  of  the  reorganization  plan  under 
wMch  maritime  lost  Its  independence. 
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In  196« — and  you  know,  this,  because  you 
were  active  In  oppoelng  It — the  Administra- 
tion recommended  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration be  swept  Into  the  Department 
of  Transportation  which  Congress  was  In  the 
process  of  setting  up.  Congress  acted  wisely, 
I  think,  In  rejecting  that  move — because  It 
would  have  done  nothing  more  for  maritime 
than  transfer  It  from  one  bureaucratic  over- 
lord to  another. 

History  has  proven  It  was  a  mistake  to  put 
maritime  Into  the  Department  of  Commerce 
where  It  had  to  compete  with  the  Depart- 
ment's big  business  programs.  It  would  be 
equally  shortsighted  to  put  this  agency  Into 
the  Department  of  Transportation  where  It 
would  have  to  compete  for  attention  and  for 
money  with  domestic  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. This  Is  a  Department  which,  by  Its  very 
nature.  Is  dominated  by  the  well-endowed 
aerospace  Industry,  by  the  well-protected 
railroad  industry,  and  by  the  well-endowed 
trucking  and  highway  Industry. 

So  we  were  successful,  two  years  ago.  in 
keeping  maritime  out  of  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon.  But  It  still  resides  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  Its  fortunes 
continue  to  decline. 

I  don't  need  to  remind  you  that  last  year 
the  HouM  of  Representatives  voted  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin  to  give  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration Its  long-sought-after  independence. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  co-sponaor  of  that 
legislation,  and  I  am  equally  proud  that  the 
vote  In  favor  of  the  bill  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing— 326  to  44. 

It's  been  a  long  ttme  since  the  House  vote, 
but  we're  finally  beginning  to  see  some  ac- 
tion on  this  meastire.  As  you  know,  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee  last  week  voted 
unanimously  to  report  the  maritime  Inde- 
pendence bill  to  the  Senate.  So  the  bill  Is 
now  one  st^  closer  to  enactment. 

This  weekend.  Congress  will  go  Into  a 
month's  recess  while  the  two  major  parties 
hold  their  national  conventions.  In  the 
course  of  those  conventions,  both  parties  are 
reasonably  certain  to  adopt  strongly  worded 
planks  about  the  need  for  regaining  our  mari- 
time strength. 

Well,  when  Congress  reconvenes  In  Sep- 
tember, we'll  have  an  opportunity  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  those  maritime  planks — and  the 
test  will  come  on  the  Senate  vcrte  on  mart- 
time  Independence. 

Creating  an  Independent  agency — con- 
cerned solely  with  the  development  and  pro- 
motion of  a  full-scale  merchant  marine, 
freed  from  the  veto  power  of  another  federal 
agency,  and  endowed  with  a  voice  of  its 
own— oonstltutea  our  best  hope  for  regaining 
our  supremacy  on  the  high  seas. 

Frankly,  I'm  optimistic  about  the  inde- 
pendent agency  bill's  prospects  In  the  Sen- 
ate. This  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue — Ifs  an 
Amertoan  Issue.  The  vote  In  the  House  proved 
that.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  stood 
up  and  were  counted  In  favor  of  this  bill — 
and  I'm  sure  they'll  do  the  same  thing  in 
the  Senate. 

When  we  reconvene,  there  will  be  a  lot 
of  ImpKwtant  unfinished  business.  I  count  the 
bill  to  establish  a  Maritime  Administration 
as  one  of  the  vital  pieces  of  legislation  calling 
out  for  prompt  action. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  top  prior- 
ity to  the  measure — for  our  national  defense, 
our  international  balance  of  payments,  and 
our  domestic  economy  all  are  dependent  on 
Its  passage. 


THIS  WE  BELIEVE 


HON. 


FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  share 
with  the  Members  the  conclusions  of  the 
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American  Government  class  at  Hoover 
High  School,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  on  va- 
rious foreign  and  domestic  policies  of  the 
United  States.  You  will  find  them  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  opinions  we 
usually  hear  from  the  campus,  and  re- 
flect some  sound  ideas  about  the  federal 
system : 

This  We   Beluve 

foreign  policy 
Section  A.  We  propose  to  arrange  foreign 
aid    more    to    the   advantage    of    the    United 
States  of  America. 

Section  B.  We  shall  stop  paying  the  dues 
for  other  nations  In  the  United  Nations.  We 
will  continue  to  pay  our  own,  but  only  our 
own,  assessment 

Section  C.  We  propose  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing treaties: 

Article  1.  Incorporate  Israel  Into  the  now- 
existing  Central  Treaty  Organization  If  she 
wishes  this.  If  Israel  doesn't  want  to  be  ad- 
mitted, we  shall  offer  to  form  a  private  treaty 
with  her. 

Article  2.  We  shall  attempt  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  concerning  her 
colonial  claims  east  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  protection,  and  aid  to,  these  areas. 

Section  D.  We  plan  to  mobilize  to  victory  If 
there  is  no  significant  accomplishment  at 
the  discussion  table  In  an  allotted  time. 

Article  1.  We  suggest  blockading  the  harbor 
and  prevent  trade  with  North  'Vietnam. 

Article  2.  We  suggest  bombing  more  stra- 
tegic places. 

Article  3.  We  shall  not  however.  Just  "pull 
out"  after  securing  victory,  but  shall  fully 
keep  our  commitments  to  South  Vietnam, 
concerning  help  In  rebuilding  and  helprtng 
the  new  government  get  a  start. 

nSCAL    POLICT 

Section  A.  We.  determining  fiscal  spending 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  firmly  be- 
lieve that  we  should  reduce  non-defense  fed- 
eral spending.  We  propose  to  do  this  In  'the 
following  ways; 

Article  1.  We  propose  to  elemlnate  unneces- 
sary federal  agencies. 

Article  2.  We  will  encourage  private  enter- 
prise to  assume  responsibilities  which  they 
are  capable  of  assuming,  and  which  go'vern- 
ment  agencies  have  previously  and  unneces- 
sarily assumed. 

Article  3.  We  wish  to  gradually  allocate 
funds  and  the  administration  of  funds  for 
certain  (federal)  programs  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments. 

crvn,  RIGHTS 

We  believe  In  the  principles  expressed  by 
our  forefathers  as  to  equal  rights  lor  all.  We 
also  believe  in  relative,  not  absolute  civil 
rights.  If  a  citizen  infringes  upon  the  rights 
of  another,  however,  we  believe  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  State  should  take 
due  action.  Also  we  believe  the  State  police 
power  should  protect  In  accordance  with 
public  health,  morals,  safety,  and  welfare. 

However,  we  also  believe  that: 

1 .  Rioters  and  looters  should  be  prosecuted 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

2.  The  owner  retains  the  right  to  sell  his 
property  to  whomever  he  wishes. 

3.  The  handcuffs  should  be  taken  off  of  the 
police. 

4.  The  free  enterprise  system  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  naUon.  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  break-down  of  this  system  by  a  handlng- 
out  of  dole  to  those  who  refuse  to  work.  We 
believe  that  the  present  welfare  program 
should  be  reformed  and  that  the  State 
should  administer  the  welfare. 

5.  The  States  hold  and  have  held  a  very 
Important  position  In  the  growth  of  this 
nation.  Therefore,  we  believe  In  the  rights 
of  the  States  to  i-.in  more  of  their  own  af- 
fairs, however,  rather  than  federal  control, 
the  nation  may  allocate  money  to  States  to 
be  used  in  programs  as  they  see  fit.  (welfare 
and  education) 
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Constitutional  changes 
We  propo8«  an  el(?ht  year   term  for  a  Su- 
preme  Court   Justice   af>r    which   Congress 
shall  approve  If  he  stays  on 

URBA.V    AfTAIRS 

Crime 

1  Inform  the  public  through  communlca- 
tlnn  meetings  by  television  and  newspapers 

2  Dellnquont-s  and  other  misdemeanor 
criminals  should  be  made  t.)  perform  public 
labor  wearing  designated  clothing  when  ap- 
pearing m  public 

3  In  any  situation,  those  looting  should 
have  itronger  law  enforcements  placed  upon 
them 

Example  A  5  year  sentence  with  no  proba- 
tion. 

4.  Increased  national  guard  power. 

Transport  at  ton 
Government  subsidizes  railroads 
a    Channel     funds     previously     used     for 
highways 

b   Reduce  taxes  by  setting  ceilings  and  re- 
duce taxes  on  land  holdings  by  railroads 
Houtmg 
\.  Set  up  m.iuitenanre  cude 

2  Conf.)rm  to  maintain  or  building  will 
be  demollsned 

3  S''u:  Program  -Clean-up  cities  and 
when  they  would  meet  government  inspec- 
tion they  would  receive  a  checK  paying  for 
the  previously  malntaineU  system 

aove''nmfnt  operation 
Committee     of     InvesUgators      investigate 
State  and  PeUeraJ  government  bureaucracy 


SHOULD  WE  LICENSE  PLEASURE 
BOAT  DRU'ERS' 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  CHAMBERLALV  Mr  Speaker. 
during  the  summer  months  this  year 
more  people  than  ever  before  are  taltmg 
to  the  water  for  recreational  purposes 
The  Coast  Guard  estimates  that  there 
will  be  more  than  8  million  boats  and 
40  million  boaters  on  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  coastal  wau?rs  of  the  United  States 
thi-s  year 

Unfortunately,  the  dramatic  increase 
In  recreational  boating  has  been  paral- 
leled by  a  concurrent  increase  in  acci- 
dents afloat,  and  boating  safety  has  be- 
come a  major  problem  Agencies  at  all 
levels  of  ^ovtrnment  are  concerned  over 
the  dangers  caused  by  congestion  and 
un.safe  operations  afloat 

Because  operator  licensing  might  aid 
m  promotini;  recreation  boating  safety, 
an  article  m  the  AuKu.st  issue  of  the 
VFVV  mai^a/ine  is  of  particular  interest, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

Should  We  License  Pleasure  Boat  DRrvcRs  ' 
'  Bv  Hay  Schiiesfiler  i 

Four  vacationers  m  a  motorboat  cruised 
pleasantly  down  Niagara  River  on  a  sunny 
afternoon  some  distance  from  the  Palls  when 
suddenly  to  their  horror,  the  engine  began 
to  sputter  and  die  Frantically  they  at- 
tempted to  start  the  motor  as  the  boat  drifted 
perilously  close  to  the  Lorelei  Falls  of  Ni- 
agara •Toss  the  anchor!"  one  screamed  hys- 
terically But  there  was  no  anchor:  not  even 
a  rope  H-ipelessly  the  boat  drifted  to  the 
edge    of    the    precipice    with    Its    paralyzed 
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human  cargo  and  vanished  In  a  veil  of  moan- 
ing spray  The  boat  could  have  been  held 
iiprlver  with  an  anchor  and  sufficient  line,  ' 
said  the  U  S  C.nist  Guard 

This  was  just  one  of  thousands  of  need- 
less boating  .iccldents  each  year  which  is 
beginning  to  plague  Americas  top  family 
sport  of  boating  with  Us  40,000  000  partici- 
pants and  7  000  000  boats 

Three  million  new  boating  enthusiasts  will 
be  attracted  to  the  water  this  summer  Ar- 
cldenU  are  rising  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  that  of  boat  ownership 

Last  vear  more  than  1  400  persons  died  m 
4  300  boating  accidents,  more  than  all  tvpes 
of  airplane  accidents  which  hit  the  head- 
lines so  sensationally  ind  also  greater  than 
The  toll  from  most  communicable  diseases 

The  US  Coast  Guard  .ilone  averages  some 
800  rescue  calls  a  month  during  the  summer 
season  In  some  stales  'here  are  more  deaths 
from  weekend  water  accidents  than  on  the 
hlghw;iv 

The  problem  Is  bound  t<i  compotind  More 
Americans  are  buying  and  using  boats  than 
ever  bet.ire  Recreational  boating  has.  in  the 
space  of  a  few  short  vears  passed  from  a  sport 
enjoyed  bv  a  privileged  few  In  1047  when 
there  were  8  000  iilea.sure  ir;ift  someone 
wrote  'The  motor  b'oat  has  become  the  safest 
form  of  modern  relaxation  and  travel' i  'o  a 
major  sport  for  millions  In  one  st.ile  iCall- 
fornla>  In  1955  there  were  i)5  000  pleasure 
boats;  in  li»«2  'here  were  283.000.  and  econ- 
omists have  projected  a  total  of  557.000 
boats  in  this  one  sUite  alone  by  1975 

A  review  uf  bo.itlng  fatalities  shows  that 
just  plain  Inexperience  causes  moet  of  the 
accidents  At  this  moment  a  person  of  any 
age  or  experience,  even  if  he  has  failed  an 
,iuto  drivers  test  can  go  right  down  to  a 
boatyard  in  any  state  lonly  one  state  has  a 
sort  of  -tesfi  and  take  out  any  craft  not 
classltletl  its  commercial  There  Is  no  mini- 
mum age  limit,  no  liability  Insurance  re- 
quirement and  no  licensing  of  the  operator 
Actually,  It  is  more  difficult  to  maneuver  a 
boat  'han  an  automobile  A  boat  has  no 
brakes  It  rides  on  .i  tluld.  no-contact  surface 
susceptible  to  wind  and  waves.  There  are 
no  familiar  tr';ifflc  signs,  no  signals,  no  cen- 
•er-llned  hiKliwavs  The  buoy  system  of  mark- 
ing the  waterways  Is  not  understood  by 
m  overwhelming  majority  of  pleasure  boat 
iperiitors 

Yf.  .some  "road  rules"  must  be  learned  by 
boaters  For  Instance,  one  boater  towing  a 
water  skier  failed  to  yield  the  right  of  way, 
■ind  crashed  broadside  into  a  motorboat  hurl- 
ing a  12-vear-oId  occupant  to  her  death  A 
boat  speeding  at  night  without  lights  ran 
down  and  killed  a  16-year-old  bather 

One  beginner  didn't  know  enough  'o  slow 
down  when  a  larger  ship  passed  him.  He 
struck  the  large  boats  wake  bow  first  The 
smaller  craft  was  t<3ssed  so  violently  that 
he  lost  his  grip  on  the  wheel  His  wife  fell 
overboard  and  the  boats  propeller  passed 
over  her 

Actually.  In  few  other  sports  can  accidents 
so  surely  and  completely  be  avoided  by  sim- 
ple precautions  The  deadliest  error  for  boat- 
ers Is  to  neglect  life  preservers  If  the  hun- 
dreds of  persons  who  are  thrown  overboard 
every  year  were  wearing  a  life-saving  device. 
97^  of  them  would  survive  Often  boaters 
sit  on  the  preserver  thinking  It  is  sissy"  to 
wear  them 

Statlstlcji  show  that  a  life-saving  device 
W.IS  not  used  by  666  of  757  drowning  victims 
of  boating  accidents  last  year.  Yet  55 ''c  of 
those  who  did  not  use  a  device  had  one 
readily  available  In  the  boat 

Overloading  is  another  fatal  error.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  published  by  the  US  Coast 
Guard,  about  40'"  of  all  boating  fatalities 
occurred  because  of  capsl/Jng:  20';  of  the 
fatalities  from  persons  falling  overboard, 
and  10':  from  sinking,  making  a  total  of 
70^  of  the  fatalities  related  to  the  stability 
of  the  vessel 
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Certainly  the  four  men  who  went  out  n 
a  tlshJng  trip  in  a  14';;  foot  boat  with  a  J5 
horsepower  engine  were  ignorant  of  go.<i 
boalmanshlp  The  mens  weight  was  closp  to 
800  pounds  .^s  the  boat  moved  along.  ::ie 
keel  was  so  deep  that  water  surf  nee  lapp-u 
Just  5  inches  from  the  gunwale.  Soon  ilnv 
met  a  slight  wuul  that  sent  waves  up  ler 
the  bow  They  swamped  and  sank  Two  •! 
the  men  drowned  Common  sen.se  should 
have  dictated  that  only  5  inches  of  ireebi  .,r,| 
was  dangeroiis 

Many  boaters  get  caught  in  storms  Ijeci.-e 
they  don't  keep  .in  eye  on  ch.inglng  weatli.  r 
Worse,  many  start  out  when  bad  v^'eather  .s 
predicted  Take  the  youngster  who  t<>^k  ,s 
two  friends  for  a  ride  m  a  new  boat  desp.;.. 
the  fact  a  small  craft  warning  flag  was  .  ;t 
Ten  minutes  after  he  left  a  gale  wani,;,^ 
signal  was  hoisted  Seventeen  hours  later  :.;> 
boat  was  discovered  on  .i  beach  Ml  the  v- 
cupants  were  dead 

Horseplay  ;s  a  major  contributor  to  boati!,e 
accidents  .\  l4-vear-old  boy  who  was  ra(i:  e 
around  the  harbor  miscalculated  the  .-peed 
of  another  boat  His  18-foot  speedboat 
literally  climbed  aboard  the  second  tx>at. 
Luckily  no  one  was  hurt,  although  the  stru.-k 
ixjat  sank  quickly 

In  Colorado,  a  college  student  drowned 
after  being  thrown  from  his  lx)at  while 
m.iklng  a  sharp  turn  Tlie  drlverless  boat 
then  whipped  around  and  struck  the  .  kler 
inflicting  painful  injuries 

.\  Ixiy  while  buzzing  a  boat  lost  control 
and  r.ammed  it.  hurling  a  7-year-old  i^irl  to 
her  death  .Another  skipper  drove  his  out- 
boiird  into  a  buoy,  catapulting  a  passenger 
out  who  was  sla-shed  to  death  by  the  pro- 
peller 

The  old  drinking  and  driving  adage  applies 
equally  to  a  boat  as  to  a  car.  For  example, 
three  men  anxious  to  start  a  fishing  vaca- 
tion were  delayed  by  bad  weather.  They 
.started  drinking'  and  ihev  became  so  brave 
they  decided  to  buck  the  weather.  They 
launched  their  boat  .md  roared  across  the 
rough    lake     They   were   never   seen   again. 

Diin't  think  that  Just  because  you  simply 
go  tlshlng  in  .i  boat  that  you  are  not  vulner- 
able. According  to  the  Outboard  Boatlni  CUib 
of  .\merlca  over  50':  of  small  boat  accidents 
involved    fishermen 

Until  'he  time  that  every  boater  must 
learn  the  rules  of  lx)atlng  and  seamanship. 
here  are  boatliig  rules  which  can  save  your 
life: 

1.  Check  the  boat  for  leaks  and  other 
defects  beft^re  leaving  shore.  Be  sure  there 
is  an  extra  oar  .md  a  balling  can  aboard. 
If  you  use  a  motor  have  it  checked  regularly. 
Carry  to<-ils  for  minor  repairs 

2  Carry  an  emergency  fuel  supply  in  m 
.ipproved  container  Fuel  only  m  d.iyllplit 
except  in  emergency  If  the  fuel  is  spiUtcl 
on  the  motor,  dry  It  completely  before  starr- 
ing. .\  spark  from  a  short  circuit  may  Ignite 
the  fuel  When  fueling,  all  doors,  liatches  and 
ports  should  be  closed  to  prevent  heavler- 
than-alr  gasoline  vapors  from  settling  below 
deck  In  .iddltlon  to  strict  no-smoklng  ruk-^ 
galley  tires  ,ind  pilot  lights  should  be  ex- 
tinguished Keep  filling  nozzle  In  contact 
with  till  pipe  to  prevent  static  spark. 

3.  Learn  channel  markings,  anchorages  and 
use  of  lights  thoroughly.  Check  weather  and 
tides  before  setting  out  Fix  permanent  lana- 
marks  that  will  help  you  m  locating  your 
position  .It  night.  Investigate  local  sources 
for  .mv  intormntlon  on  reels,  tide  rips,  buoys 
and  local  customs. 

4.  '^Ife  preservers  should  be  readily  avail- 
able. They  go  on  easier  and  better  beiore, 
not  .liter  a  crisis.  Provide  proper-size  life  belt^ 
and  Jackets  for  children  since  youngsters  can 
easily  slip  through  an  .idult-sized  one. 

5.  Overlo.idlng  Is  extremely  dangerous.  The 
number  of  seats  In  .i  boat  does  not  indlcat" 
the  number  of  passengers  the  craft  can  saie- 
ly  carry.  Many  major  boat  m:;nufacturers  dis- 
play a  seal  on  each  boat  ccrtlfylrg  the  craft 
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as  to  horsepower  and  load  capacity.  Do  not  ex- 
ceed either  limit. 

e  Passengers  should  never  sit  or  stand  on 
,t^ni  stern  or  gunwales.  In  rough  weather, 
n.Kspngers  should  sit  low  to  keep  the  boat 
^tible  sldewlse  and  away  from  the  ends 
to  give  bow  and  stern  buoyance  so  the  b<»t 
will    ride    over   and    not   bury   Itself   In   the 

7  Palls  cause  more  Injuries  afloat  than  any- 
thing else  Eliminate  tripping  hazards  and 
wear  non-slip  shoes. 

9  If  one  person  rides  a  boat  he  should 
ktpp  awav  from  the  ends,  especially  In  a 
,-uioe  Do  not  sit  in  the  rear  seat  of  an 
emptv  canoe,  especially  In  a  strong  wind. 

>i  Be  watchful  In  swimming  areas.  Avoid 
all  such  areas  If  at  all  possible. 

■0    'Watch    your   wake.    It   can   capsize   a 

fm.ill  craft. 

11  If  caught  in  rough  water  turn  your 
v„,,t  so  the  waves  are  received  at  a  45-degree 
'  nele  to  either  the  left  or  right  side  of  the 
iH^w    Throw  out  luggiige  if  necessary.  Keep 

P'  In  a  canoe,  get  off  the  seats  and  kneel 
on  'he  bottom  just  back  of  the  middle.  It  is 
better  on  a  small  lake  to  drift  across  it 
rather  than  try  to  fight  against  the  wind 
and  current 

13  Know  the  distress  signals.  Trouble  on 
snuU  boaus  is  signaled  by  slowly  raising  and 
lowering    your    outstretched    arms    to    each 

side, 

14  Teach  at  least  one  other  person  on 
board  how  to  operate  the  boat  In  case  you 
arf  disabled. 

15  The  majority  of  fatal  boating  acci- 
dents occur  because  the  person  or  persons 
in  oived  could  not  swim.  However,  If  there 
.irf  iion-swlmraers  aboard  find  out  at  once 
who  they  are  and  assign  a  good  swimmer  to 
stand  by  them  if  an  emergency  should 
develop 

There  are  two  organizations  active  in 
nvi-st  parts  of  the  country  which  are  doing 
an  excellent  Job  in  the  interest  of  boating 
safety  the  U.S.  Power  Squadron  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  The  former  conducts 
classes  open  to  the  public  in  elementary 
bixitlng.  All  you  pay  for  Is  your  Instruc- 
11  otiiU  material.  Those  who  pass  their  exam 
arc  considered  for  membership. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  conducts  free  pub- 
lic instruction  classes  and  exams  In  seaman- 
ship and  boat  handling.  They  require  cer- 
t,ii;i  equipment  to  be  aboard  and  certain 
construction  features  designed  to  keep  you 
nut  of  trouble.  If  you  pass  the  exam  you  get 
a  bticker. 

Your  local  marine  dealer  or  boating  club 
can  put  you  in  contact  with  either  the 
C.^^st  Guard  Auxiliary  or  the  U.S.  Power 
.S<!iiadron.  If  such  information  Is  not  avail- 
able In  your  community,  write  to  Boating 
iTidustrv"  Association.  333  North  Michigan 
Ave  .  Chicago.  111.  60601. 

These  safety  habits  are  worthwhile  learn- 
11.2  until  such  time  as  a  license  wUl  be  re- 
(,v.ired  and  all  boat  drivers  are  tested  for 
dri'.  ing  and  seamanship.  By  our  actions  we 
c:ui  spread  this  knowledge  among  the  many 
new  boating  devotees  every  summer  and 
help  avlod  needless  tragedies. 
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My  office  has  been  flooded  with  nu- 
merous calls  from  fellow  Congressmen's 
offices  concerning  this  act.  It  is  quite  in- 
teresting to  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's Federal  Employees  Labor  Man- 
agement Review  Commission  has  still 
not  issued  its  report. 

Furthermore,  we  were  informed  that 
the  report  would  be  issued  in  May  and 
then  sometime  in  early  June. 

Two  very  poignant  articles  have  been 
printed  concerning  the  Freedom  of 
Choice  Act.  For  the  reference  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  inserting  the  articles  into 
the  Record: 

[Prom   the  Savannah  Morning   News.   June 
24.  19681 
RIGHT  To  Refrain 
Former    President    John    P.    Kennedy    has 
been  praised   often   and  criticized   often   for 
the   executive   orders   he   signed   during    the 
short  time  he  was  In  office.  His  orders,  how- 
ever,  have   no   particular    permanency    past 
his  own  term.  They   can  be  Ignored  or  re- 
versed by  future  Presidents. 

One  of  those  orders  signed  by  President 
Kennedy  Involved  the  President's  affirma- 
tion of  a  cherished  right  of  many  Americans 
who  work  for  the  federal  government  for  a 
living. 

As  President  Kennedy  said  it.  "Employes  of 
the  Federal  government  shall  have,  and  shall 
be  protected  In  the  exercise  of,  the  right. 
freely  and  without  fear  of  penalty  or  reprisal, 
to  form,  join  and  assist  any  employe  orga- 
nization or  to  refrain  from  such  activity" 
(Jan.  17,  1962.) 

Since  last  September,  however,  a  com- 
mission created  bv  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  been  studying  government 
policy  toward  its  own  workers.  The  commis- 
sion, which  will  report  shortly,  is  expected 
to  omit  President  Kennedy's  mention  of  the 
"right  to  refrain,"  meaning  that  federal 
employees  could  now  be  forced  to  join  a  labor 
union  in  order  to  work  or  to  keep  their 
jobs. 

Georgia  Rep.  Ben  B.  Blackburn,  however, 
believes  President  Kennedy's  executive  order 
^n  the  "right  to  refrain"  Is  ImporUnt  enough 
to  be  made  permanent.  He  Is  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  make  It  so,  and  nearly  two  dozen 
congressmen  from  all  parts  of  the  nation 
have  Joined  him. 

Persons  who  either  work  now  or  in  the 
future  may  work  for  the  federal  government. 
and  who  would  object  to  compulsory  union 
membership  as  a  condition  of  working. 
should  encourage  passage  of  Rep.  Black- 
burn's bill.  'We  urge  Its  passage,  and  com- 
mend him  for  sponsoring  it. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  FREEDOM  OF 
CHOICE   ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    CEORGM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Employees  Freedom  of  Choice 
Act  has  been  a  topic  of  great  discussion 
for  the  past  several  weeks. 


(From  the  Phoenix.  (Ariz.)  Republic.  July  18. 

1968] 
Federal  Right-To-Wohk  Legislation  To  Be- 
come National  Issue  Next  Year 
(By  Reed  Larson) 

The  battle  crv  of  14(b)  has  been  raised 
once  more  in  the  halls  of  Congre.ss.  and  the 
results  are  sure  to  reverberate  through  the 
nation's   polling  places   in   November. 

Union  leaders  are  again  on  a  colli.'-ion 
course  with  advocates  of  employe  ireedoni. 
this  time  as  a  result  of  the  nearly-successful 
grab  for  a  compulsory  union  dues  check-off 
from  the  paychecks  of  3  million  federal  em- 
ployes. 

In  the  1966  elections,  bosses  cf  organized 
labor  suffered  what  Al  Barkan,  national  di- 
rector of  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on 
Political  Education  (COPE),  described  as  a 
terrible  belting"  when  union  political  fav- 
orites were  saddled  with  the  impossible  task 
of  defending  forced  union  membership. 

During  1965  and  1966.  salaried  AFL-CIO 
officials  almost  succeeded  in  pushing  through 
Congress  a  bill  repealing   Section   14(b)    of 


the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  thereby  legalizing  com- 
pulsory unionism  in  all  60  states. 

Tlieir  bill  passed  the  House,  but  was  later 
killed  in   the  Senate 

Now  history  Is  repeating  Itself— and  union 
strategists  are  tinderstandably  scared. 

Salaried  union  officials  have  long  v^■anled 
to  force  all  3  million  employes  of  the  lederal 
government  to  pay  union  dues  in  order  to 
keep  their  Jobs-  just  as  many  thousands  of 
the  9  million  state  and  local  government 
workers  are  already  being  forced  to  do. 

It  doesn't  take  any  deep  thinking  to  figure 
out  why  the  union  Ijosses  put  compulsory 
membership  at  the  top  of  their  want  lists 

At  Just  $5  a  month  in  compulsory  fees,  the 
3  million  federal  employees  represent  a  $15 
mllllon-a-month  war  chest. 

The  evidence  Is  strong  that  a  political  deal 
to  pave  the  way  for  forced  unionism  was  al- 
ready well  underway  when  the  public  be- 
came aware  of  what  was  going  on-  as  a 
resvilt  of  warnings  sounded  by  columnist 
Ralph  de  Toledano  and  other  alert  observers 
It  was  disclosed  that  a  Presidential  Review 
Committee,  set  up  by  President  Johnson  last 
September  to  recommend  changes  in  the  1962 
Kennedy  executive  order,  was  (onsidering  a 
plan  which  would  force  government  employes 
to  pay  money  Into  union  treastirles-  and  the 
machinery  was  genred  to  implement  that 
plan. 

The  public  outcry  that  followed  this  dis- 
closure forced  union  bo.sses  and  administra- 
tion officials  into  a  hasty  retreat  The  re- 
vised executive  order  has  been  ptibtixmed 
Indefinitely. 

While  this  flood  of  public  protest  has  de- 
layed plans  for  forced  dues  check-offs,  it 
provides  the  federal  employe  no  lasting 
protection. 

The  threat  of  compulsory  unionism  con- 
tinues to  hang,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles, 
over  the  head  of  every  federal  worker. 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  lor  more  sub- 
stantial protection  of  this  ;)reclous  freedom, 
a  bipartisan  group  of  some  40  representatives 
and  senators,  led  by  Sen.  'Wallace  F,  Bennett 
iR-Utah)  and  Rep,  Ben  B  Blackburn 
(R-Gal.  have  proposed  the  Federal  Employes 
Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of  1968. 

This  legislation  features  the  language  of 
the  1962  Executive  Order  by  then  President 
John  F.  Keimedy.  which  said- 

"Employes  of  the  federal  government  shall 
have,  and  shall  be  protected  in  the  exerci.se 
of.  the  right,  freely  and  without  fenr  of  pen- 
alty or  reprisal,  to  form,  join  and  assist  any 
employe  organization  or  to  refrain  from  such 
.activity." 

In  introducing  the  House  counterpart  of 
the  Bennett  bill.  Representative  Blackburn 
commented:  "The  right  of  federal  employes 
to  loln  or  not  to  Join  a  union  is  too  valuable 
to  be  subject  to  the  whims  of  whoever  might 
occupy  the  White  House." 

.'Although  time  ran  out  before  the  bill 
could  be  enacted  in  this  Congress,  the  issue 
will  be  renewed  early  In  1969. 


THE  10  PILLARS  OF  ECONOMIC 
FREEDOM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 

OF    ID.AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Ralph  Smeed  of  Cald- 
well. Idaho,  recently  sent  me  a  hst  of 
principles  entitled  "The  10  Pillars  of 
Economic  'Wisdom."  At  a  time  when  our 
economic  freedom  is  challenged  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  I  think  these  words 
speak  more  commonsense  in  just  a  few 
short  sentences  than  most  of  the  docu- 
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ments  produced  by  the  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  combined 

I  want  to  thank  Mr  Smeed  for  send- 
ing me  the  10  Pillars  of  Economic  Wis- 
dom, and  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleaKues  in  the  Congress 

1  Nothing  m  our  material  world  can  come 
from  niTwhere  or  go  nowhere  nor  can  It  be 
free  everything  in  our  economic  life  ha»  a 
source,  a  destination,  and  a  coat  that  must  be 

paid 

3  Government  Is  never  a  source  of  goods 
Everything  produced  is  produced  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  everything  that  government  gives  to 
the  people  It  muat  ftrst  take  from  the  people 

3  The  only  valuable  money  that  govern- 
ment has  to  spend  La  that  money  taxed  or 
borrowed  out  of  the  peoples  earnings  When 
government  de«ldea  to  spend  more  than  It 
has  thus  received,  that  extra  unearned  money 
is  created  out  of  thin  air,  through  the  banHs 
and  when  spent,  tnkes  in  value  only  by  re- 
ducing the  value  of  all  money  sa\-lngs  and 
Insurance 

4  In  our  modern  exchange  economy  ail 
payroll  and  employment  come  from  cus- 
tomers. »nd  the  cnly  worthwhile  job  secu- 
rity is  emswimer  security,  If  there  are  no  cus- 
tomers, there  can  be  no  payroll  and  no  Jobe 

5  Customer  security  can  be  achieved  by 
the  worker  only  when  he  cooperates  with 
majiagement  in  doing  the  things  tixa.i  win 
snd  hold  customers  Job  security,  therefore. 
IS  a  partnership  problem  that  can  be  solved 
only  in  a  spirit  of  understanding  and  coop- 
eration 

8  Because  wa«e«  are  the  principal  cost  of 
everything,  widespread  wage  IncreaseB,  with- 
out corresponding  Increase  in  production, 
simply  increase  the  cost  of  everybody's  living. 

7  The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber means.  In  ita  material  sense,  the  greatest 
goods  for  the  greatest  number  which.  In 
turn,  means  the  greatest  productivity  per 
worker 

8  .K\\  productivity  la  baaed  on  three  fac- 
tors n  natural  resources,  whose  form,  place, 
and  condition  are  changed  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  2  I  human  energy  i  both  muscular  and 
mental  1.  with  the  aid  of  3i   tools 

9  Tools  are  the  only  one  of  these  three 
factors  that  man  can  increase  without  limit, 
and  tools  come  into  being  in  a  free  society 
only  when  there  Is  a  reward  for  the  tem- 
porary self-denial  that  people  must  practice 
In  order  to  channel  part  of  their  earnings 
away  from  purchases  that  produce  Imme- 
diate comfort  and  pleasure,  and  Into  new 
tools  of  production.  Proper  payment  for  the 
Use  of  tools  Is  essential  to  their  creation. 

10  The  productivity  of  the  tools — that  Is. 
the  efflclencv  of  the  human  energy  applied 
in  connection  with  their  use^ — has  always 
been  highest  In  a  competitive  society  In 
which  the  economic  decisions  are  made  by 
millions  of  progress-seeking  Individuals, 
rather  than  in  a  state-planned  society  In 
which  thoee  declsloiis  axe  made  by  a  handful 
of  all-powerful  people,  regardless  of  how 
well-meaxilng.  unselftsh.  sincere  and  intel- 
ligent those  people  may  be. 


REPORT  ON  THE  90TH  CONGRESS, 
SECX)ND  SESSION,  AT  THE  AU- 
GUST RECESS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr    VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  duriiig  the 

Auitusl  recess  of  Congress  for  the  na- 

tlonai    conventions,    it   is   importfint   to 

review  the  present  acoomphshments  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

thla  session  of  the  90th  Congress  and  to 
determine  what  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished on  the  agenda  of  unfinished 
business  when  Congress  reconvenes  In 
September 

calMB    AND     LAW     INroaCkMENT 

The  .safety  of  our  streets  and  commu- 
nities Is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems of  our  times  CHlzens  cannot  live 
in  either  fear  or  danger.  There  must  be 
order  and  complete  respect  for  the  law. 

As  a  former  judge  for  almost  8  years. 
I  have  had  a  wide  experience  with  the 
many  and  special  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement The  police  and  the  courts 
cannot  do  this  Job  alone;  every  citizen 
must  help 

There  are  those  who  endeavor  to  make 
political  gain  on  the  ortme  issue  Some 
of  these  same  advocates  of  law  and  order 
oppose  measures  on  the  Federal  level 
which  would  help  alleviate  the  climate 
for  crtme  and  the  disrespect  for  the  law. 

In  the  final  analysis,  effective  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  control  must  take 
place  on  the  local  level.  As  a  local  judge, 
in  the  real  hot  seat  of  the  whole  issue 
.  f  crime  control  and  law  enforcement. 
I  found  out  very  quickly  that  nothing 
can  replace  firm,  swift,  and  just  appli- 
cation of  the  law 

Neither  the  community,  the  victim  of 
violence,  nor  the  Indlvidiial  charged  with 
crime  should  suffer  inadequate  police 
crime  Investigation  techniques  because 
of  lack  of  funds,  training,  or  county- 
wide  cooperation 

The  local  courts  In  our  community  for 
years  have  begged  for  more  adequate, 
modern  facilities,  higher  pay  for  our  local 
police,  and  modern  investigative  forces. 
As  a  lawyer.  Judge,  and  Congressman.  I 
have  fought  to  enable  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  cariT  out  their  duties 
swiftly,  fairly,  and  equally. 

The  one  thing  we  must  remember  Is 
that  the  respect  for  the  law  on  the  local 
level  Is  determined  by  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  law  Is  applied  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  local  police,  prosecu- 
tors, and  courts,  each  of  whom  must  be 
assisted  to  modernize  their  procedures. 

In  this  connection.  Congress  has  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  present  level 
of  crime  and  violence  in  America.  Be- 
tween 1961  and  1966,  Congress  passed  a 
total  of  17  measures  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  crime  and  law  enforcement. 
The  most  unportant  of  these  measuies 
was  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act 
of  1965.  which  was  designed  to  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  local 
law  enforcement  bodies. 

The  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress will  long  be  remembered  for  enact- 
ing into  law  two  major  and  significant 
pieces  of  anticrime  legislation — and  it 
will  also  be  remembered  for  failing  to 
take  adequate  action  against  the  easy 
flow  of  firearms  Into  the  hands  of 
criminals. 

Alter  a  year  and  a  half  of  considera- 
tion Euid  delay,  the  House  and  Senate 
Anally  agreed  to  an  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  in  June  of  this 
year.  Basically,  this  legislation  authorizes 
$400  million  in  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance grants  to  States  and  local  commu- 
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nitles.  The  first  $100  million  will  be  fiinri. 
ed  for  fiscal  1969,  and  $300  million  for  lin- 
eal 1970  This  law  should  be  of  ni.nt 
assistance  to  many  local  communltie>  ;:, 
providing  funds  for  Improved  train:,  t;, 
better  equipment,  and  communicaii.  .> 
networks. 

I  testified  on  this  legislation  last  ..  ar 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Commit  •»» 
urging  increased  funding  levels  .v.rl 
greater  emphasis  toward  assistance  ;i  r 
metropolitan  areas.  I  pointed  out : 

In  city  after  city  across  the  country,  auok 
brings  a  curfew  to  honest  citizens  who  ire 
afraid  to  venture  out  at  night,  who  are  alrald 
to  ride  the  buses,  and  who  are  afraid  of  e\rry 
stranger  on  the  street  and  every  knock  n 
the  door. 

I  urged  the  Inclusion  of  provisions  pro- 
viding grant  assistance  for  urban  com. 
mumties  like  ours  in  Cuyahoga  County: 

other  grants  should  be  made  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  metropolitan  or  iiroa- 
wide  consolidation  of  essential  police  Irnc- 
tlons.  such  as  a  common  crime  laboraiory, 
confinement  areas,  an  automatic  data  rec- 
ord system,  and  a  consolidated  dispatch  sys- 
tem. Crime  never  stops  at  the  city  Umlt.s 

The  bill  which  passed  met  many  of  :ny 
recommendations. 

The  second  major  area  of  crime  con- 
trol considered  by  this  session  of  the  'JOth 
Congress  related  to  gun  control.  Origi- 
nally, a  measure  was  passed  which  regu- 
lated the  interstate  sale  and  shipment  uf 
handguns — pistols,  revolvers,  and  biiitU 
automatics.  In  a  second  bill,  the  He  :.^e 
has  just  approved  the  extension  of  >;.h 
controls  to  long  gims,  such  as  shotpuns 
and  rifles.  The  Senate  is  presently  i n- 
sidering  the  measure. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confu- 
sion and  distortion  over  what  thr.se 
measures  would  do.  These  provisions 
would  not  take  any  law-abiding  citiz'  •,  s 
firearm  away  from  him.  The  rtght  to  i  -- 
sess  firearms  is  protected  by  the  seco::d 
amendment  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which 
is.  of  course,  an  integral  part  of  the  Ci  :.- 
stltutlon. 

These  measures  would  make  flrearn.s 
more  difficult  for  criminals  to  obtain  :f 
such  controls  had  been  in  effect  earli  r. 
the  assassination  of  two  leading  Amer- 
icans, one  a  President,  would  have  be^^n 
much  more  difBcult. 

In  addition.  I  supported  further  gun 
control  measures  which  were  advocai.d 
by  the  administration.  These  measuris 
would  have  provided  for  very  simp  e 
licensing  and  registration  of  guns.  Sur.*i 
licensing  and  registration,  which  to  tl." 
law-abiding  citizen  would  be  no  more 
troublesome  than  renewing  one's  driver  s 
license,  would  make  it  much  easier  for 
police  authorities  to  keep  guns  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  irresponsible. 

Such  registration  and  licensing  law.^ 
are  in  effect  in  a  number  of  States  and 
have  made  a  significant  difference  in  the 
level  of  violence  and  fatal  crimes.  In 
October  of  1966.  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  issued  a  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin  which  pointed  out  that  the  na- 
tional average  of  murders  per  100.00'> 
was  5.6  and  that  States  with  strong  fire- 
arms laws  tended  to  have  lower  overall 
murder  rates.  The  following  table  Is  re- 
printed from  FBI  Bulletin: 
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24  0 

66  4 
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62.0 


3  2 
3.5 
4.8 
2.4 
1.4 

6.1 
10.6 
9.1 
9.7 
9  9 


The  column  at  the  right  shows  that 
States  with  weak  gun  laws  have  almost 
three  times  the  murder  rate  of  States 
with  strong  gun  laws. 

SCHOOL    LUNCH 


m  the  field  of  education  and  education 
serMces,  I  was  very  pleased  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered 
and  passed  a  biU  which  I  originally  intro- 
duced on  October  3,  1967.  This  bUl  ex- 
tended the  provisions  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful school  lunch  program  to  chil- 
dren attending  preschool  programs  and 
summer  educational  activities.  This  bill, 
which  the  President  signed  on  May  8, 
will  utilize  surplus  foods  to  provide 
nutritional  meals  for  thousands  of  chll- 
dn  n  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  House  has  just  passed  major 
air.-ndments  to  the  higher  education 
l)io.irams  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Tlu'  Senate  passed  a  different  version  of 
the  education  bill  earlier.  It  Is  imperative 
thai  the  House  and  Senate  get  together 
ani  iron  out  the  differences  between 
th?ir  two  versions  as  soon  as  possible, 
siiue  final  education  plans  for  both  col- 
let:;- administrators  and  thousands  of 
stuaents  are  dependent  on  the  outcome  of 
th:.s  legislation. 

■Jasically,  this  year's  amendments  will 
extend,  and  in  ways  improve,  the  opera- 
tio:;  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  the 
Niinonal  Defense  Education  Act.  and  the 
Hi  her  Education  Facilities  Act.  For  the 
la  I  several  years,  these  programs  have 
meiint   over   $2.6   million   annually   for 
Cuvahoga  County  students  and  schools. 
In  iddition,  $7.6  million  has  been  spent 
in   he  last  2  years  in  the  construction  of 
facilities  for  area  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  continuation  and  consolida- 
tlcn  of  these  programs  by  the  90th  Con- 
-nss  will  be  a  major  accomplishment. 
coMMtrNrrT  development 
■V^rhaps   the   most   far-reaching   and 
M-nificant   legislation   which  the   90th 
Congress  will  have  considered  was  sent 
to    he  President  on  July  26.  It  was  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
Ut8.  I  supported  this  legislation  on  the 
r.oor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
iuid  called  special  attention  to  the  im- 
l)Gitance  of  title  V  of  the  legislation 
which  dealt  with  urban  planning: 

me  ot  the  crucial  needs  of  the  commu- 
I.  les  I  represent  Is  the  need  for  truly  coordl- 
i.iied.  advanced  planning  for  urban  develop- 
:r.<'nt  among  Cleveland's  subtaba.  These 
cLirnmunltles  have  shown  a  fantastic  and 
.icceleratlng  population  growth  over  the  last 
15  vears.  As  a  result,  they  are  today  faced 
with  major  problems  of  insuring  an  ade- 
q;..ite  and  healthy  water  supply,  of  obtain- 


ing and  maintaining  adequate  sewage  treat- 
ment and  planning  for  future  sanitary 
districts. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  before  us  provides  for 
supplementary  grants  for  planned  area-wide 
development.  In  the  last  several  weeks,  fed- 
eral approval  and  financing  was  given  to  a 
planning  agency  composed  of  seven  north- 
east Ohio  counties.  Including  puyahoga 
County  In  which  Cleveland  Is  located.  Title 
V  win  help  provide  for  continuing,  strong 
support  of  this  planning  agency  which  Is 
seeking  to  solve  the  problems  of  my  area 
before  they  become  critical.  Title  V  also  pro- 
vides for  advance  acquisition  of  land  and 
continuation  of  authorization  of  appropria- 
tion for  water  and  sewer  facilities  grants, 
neighborhood  facilities  funds,  and  other  pro- 
grams vital  for  urban  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

consumer  affairs 

This  year's  activities  In  Congress  have 
again  seen  significant  gains  made  in 
consumer  protection  legislation. 

This  spring,  after  nearly  8  years  of  in- 
tense legislative  struggle,  the  Congress 
passed  and  sent  to  the  President  a  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act.  The  provl- 
vlsons  of  the  new  law,  which  go  Into  ef- 
fect July  1,  1969.  provide  that  charges 
for  most  consumer  credit  must  be  re- 
vealed both  in  dollars  of  cost  and   in 
terms  of  approximate  annual   Interest 
rate  on  the  declining  balance  of  the  loan. 
The  disclosure  of  these  items  would  have 
to  be  made  to  the  consumer  in  writing 
before  a  sales  or  loan  transaction  is  com- 
pleted. I  have  supported  this  legislation 
over  the  years,  and  hope  that  now  that 
It  is  enacted,  it  wlU  encourage  a  greater 
degree  of  falrplay  in  the  credit  industry. 
A  second  major  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  passed  the  House  is  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act  of  1968.  This 
act  essentially  extends  the  provisions  of 
the   Meat    Inspection    Act,   which    was 
strei^^thened  last  year.-to  the  processing 
of  fowl.  Presently,  some  1.6  billion  pounds 
of  poultry  is  slaughtered  and  processed 
each  year  without  Federal  inspection— 
and  in  most  cases,  without  State  inspec- 
tion. Recently,  a  sample  of  316  pieces  of 
noninspected  poultry  sold  intrastate  in 
16  different  States  was  examined.  Only 
18  percent  of  the  carcasses  examined  ap- 
peared satisfactory  and  one  out  of  five 
should  have  been  condemned  outright  as 
unwholesome.  There  were  no  problems 
with  a  similar  testing  of  federally  in- 
spected poultry.  It  Is  shameful  that  such 
products  are  sold  in  our  markets  in  the 
year  1968.  This  poultry  inspection  law  is 
a  must,  especiaUy  since  Ohio  has  no  spe- 
cific poultry  Inspection  laws. 

Another     consiuner     protection     bill 
which  is  still  pending  before  Cohgress  is 
the  pipeline  safety  biU.  This  bill  ftas  been 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  thCySenate. 
but  in  different  versions.  The  House  and 
Senate  have  to  agree  on  identical  ver- 
sions before  the  bill  goes  to  the  President. 
The  House  measure  asks  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  establish  in  the  next 
2  years  engineering  and  structural  stand- 
ards designed  to  prevent  gas  pipeline  ex- 
plosions. The  need  for  such  legislation 
has  been  highUghted  by  recent  severe 
explosions  in  Indiana  and  a  borough  of 
New  York  City.  And,  of  course,  we  can- 
not forget  the  devastating  gas  explosion 
which   Cleveland   suffered   many   years 
ago. 
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It  is  my  hope  that  complete  protection 
will  be  given  the  American  public  In  the 
installation  of  all  new  pipelines  and  in 
the  proper  maintenance  of  existing  lines. 


pfvenue  .snd  EXPENorrrRE  control  act 

OF  1968 

The  other  remaining  major  piece  of 
legislation  enacted  by  this  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  is.  of  course,  the  surtax. 

I  recently  made  a  speech  on  taxation 
which  explains  my  reasons  for  opposing 
the  surtax.  In  addition.  I  discussed  the 
need  for  tax  reform  and  explained  a 
number  of  proposals  which  I  have  intro- 
duced which  would  provide  reforms  and 
tax  adjustments.  Copies  of  this  speech 
are  available  from  my  ofHce.  2463  Ray- 
burn  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20515. 

legislation  facing  CONGRESS  IN  SEPTEMBER 

A  number  of  the  pieces  of  legislation 
which  I  have  described  have  reached  the 
final  stages  in  the  legislative  process.  Yet 
final  action  on  them  will  not  be  able  to 
be  taken  until  September.  In  addition, 
five  appropriations  bills,  involving  over 
$90  billion,  still  have  to  be  approved  by 
Congress. 

This  month  of  recess  will  enable  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  return  to  their  dis- 
tricts and  find  out  what  remaining  legis- 
lation the  American  people  want  passed 
this  year,  as  well  as  what  changes  and 
amendments    are    required    in    present 

laws. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  September  ses- 
sion will  be  a  productive  one  so  that  the 
challenging  and  continuing  problems  of 
America  will  be  met  without  delay  or 
interruption. 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  TRUONG  DINH 
DZU 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  196& 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
imprisonment  of  Truong  Dinh  Dzu,  the 
runner-up  in  the  South  Vietnamese  elec- 
tions of  1967,  for  the  "crime"  of  advo- 
cating a  negotiated  settlement,  is  another 
event  in  that  sad  country  which  exposes 
the  claim  that  democratic  progress  is 
being  made  there.  Our  ally  has  impris- 
oned a  major  political  leader  for  advo- 
cating an  objective  which  is  supposed  to 
be    the   justification    for    our    presence 

there.  ,      ,,    , 

I  include  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Post  of  July  27, 
and  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
on  the  military  trial  which  convicted  Mr. 
Dzu: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  27,   1968] 
Saigon  Is  Expected  To  Send  Dzu  to  Prison 
Island 
( By  Bernard  Welnraub) 
Saicon,    South    Vietnam,    July    26.— The 
South  Vietnamese  Government  Is  expected  to 
move  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  to  an  Island  for  polit- 
ical prisoners  this  weekend  to  start  five  years 
of  hard  labor  for  having  urged  peace  talks 
vrtth  the  Vletccng. 

Mr  Dzu.  the  51-vear-old  peace  candidate 
and  runner-up  In  the  presidential  elections 
last  year,  was  sentenced  to  prison  this  mom- 
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ing  At  the  end  of  ihe  ihree-hour  military 
trial  Mr  Dbu  shouted.  I  .mi  not  guilty.  I  am 
not   i?ul:'y!" 

The  trial,  which  was  believed  to  have  em- 
barr.is«ed  the  United  States  Embassy,  was 
marked  bv  sharp  exchanges  between  Mr  Dzu 
and  the  niUUarv  court  in  a  packed  room  that 
swarmed  with  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
whi)  carried  M  16  rules  and  surrounded  :he 
thin    rumpled  politician 

Mr  Dzu  was  charged  with  "actions  which 
weakened  the  will  of  the  people  and  army 
of  South  Vietnam  to  light  against  the  Com- 
munists •  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  major 
political  figure  had  been  tried  under  .k 
1965  decree  that  provides  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  any  citizen  whose  actlvles  interfere 
with  the  Governments  struggle  against 
Communism   ' 

The  verdict  cannot  be  appealed. 

DENIES  ANY  CRIME 

During  the  trial,  Dr  Dzu  told  the  five- 
man  court  T  did  not  commit  any  .icu 
harmful  to  the  struggle  of  the  people  I 
have  committed  no  crime  I  have  only  ex- 
pressed my  '>wn  thoughts  on  how  to  end 
•J)A  war. 

The  jUarge.  which  was  disclosed  Tues- 
day cit«d  numerous  pvibllc  statements  by 
Mr  Dzu.  who  had  said  that  'the  formula 
of  a  coalition  ijovernmeat  Is  a  formula  you 
cannot   avoid"   as   a   solution   to   the  war 

Following  his  defense  before  the  III  Corps 
military  tribunal  in  a  building  fating  the 
oaigon  River  Mr  Dzu  sat  in  a  steamy  court- 
ro<jm  65  minut#s  while  the  rive  offlcers  ae- 
aberated  in  a  t>aclt  room 

Shortly  after  12  30  PM.  the  offlcers  re- 
turned Mr  Dzu  mcAed  to  the  center  of  the 
court  and  faced  the  presiding  offlcer.  MaJ 
Trinh  Khac  Huynh. 

Major  Huynh  said  '.n  a  loud  voice  that 
the  court  had  confirmed  the  Government  s 
charge  and  condemned  Mr  Dzu  to  live  years 
of  hard  labor  The  sentence,  lie  said,  should 
be  carried  out  according  to  emergency  pro- 
cetlurea,  ■  meaning  that  Mr.  Dzu  would  be 
taken  to  prison  within  24  hours. 

«  P    S   SURKOUND    HIM 

Mr  Dzu  piled  and  bit  his  Up  As  military 
policemen  surrounded  tum.  he  waved  to  his 
wife  -ind  two  :een-aged  children.  Ellen  and 
PhiUipe,  who  pushed  through  the  police 
guard  to  embrace  him, 

.\s  the  police  led  Mr  Dzu  through  a  swarm 
of  relatives  and  reporters,  he  cried  In  Eng- 
lish     "I    am    not    guilty,    I    am    not    guilty." 

Then,  as  several  soldiers  gripping  machine 
guns  moved  through  the  crowd  and  hoisted 
Mr  Dzu  into  a  tnack.  he  turned  to  his  wife 
and  shouted  In  Vietnamese:  "I  will  not  run 
any  danger!" 

The  truck  sped  jtf  Mrs  Dzu  and  the  chil- 
dren  leaned   against   .v   wall    and   wept. 

The  United  States  Embassy  declined  to 
comment  on  the  trial,  although  officials  said 
privately  that  the  mission  was  embarrassed 
and  annoyed  "We  regret  that  this  came  up 
now  and  we  let  the  Government  know  it." 
a  prominent  official  said. 

In  the  last  two  days,  the  United  States 
mission  sought  to  delay  the  trial  or  shift 
the  case  to  a  civilian  court.  Several  cor- 
ruption charges,  which  would  be  handled  by 
a  civilian  court,  have  been  levelled  .igalnst 
Mr   Dzu. 

"Some  of  this  certainly  does  take  the  sweet- 
ness out  of  Honolulu,"  said  an  official,  re- 
ferring to  the  recent  talks  between  Presi- 
dent Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and  President  John- 
son. 

There  was  some  speculation  that  the  mili- 
tary trial  had  been  ordered  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
to  placate  fears  In  some  quarters  that  the 
Thleu  regime  was  planning  to  deal  with  the 
Vietcoug    IT    iccept  a  coalition  government. 

Some  Vietnamese  and  .Americans  even  felt 
that  the  sudden  announcement  of  the  trial 
was  designed  to  embajrass  the  United  States. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tfs  quite  possible  that  Thleu  wanu  to 
show  that  hes  independent  of  the  United 
States  and  dldnt  knuckle  under  to  Johnson 
as  the  newspapers  here  are  saying."  an  ob- 
server said  "lliey  certainly  know  that  this 
type  'f  trial  would  embarr.iss  the  United 
States  aft^r  all  the  talk  of  democracy  and 
freedeni  in  Vietnam   ' 

PLASHES     ARE      FREQUENT 

At  the  trial,  in  an  "\d  military  courtroom 
with  peeling  white  walls  arid  drowsy  celling 
fans  Mr  l>/u  who  Is  a  lawyer,  clashed  re- 
peatedly with  Major  Nuynk,  the  president  of 
the  court. 

Do  you  know  that  President  Thleu  ha* 
always  said  that  the  National  Liberation 
Front  Is  only  a  tool  of  the  Communist 
North?"  the  hefty  major  .isked.  "Why  do  you 
advocate  coalition  '" 

T  said  this  would  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  negotlaUons. "  Mr    I>/u  said 

D.T  you  realize  that  South  Vietnam  is  be- 
ing invaded,  that  we  have  to  tight  in  self- 
defense?"  the  major  asked  In  a  rising  voice 
That  Is  a  doctrine         . "  Mr.  Dzu  started 
to  reply 

"That  IS  the  truth,  not  just  a  doctrine! 
Do  vou  agree  with  thaf>"  the  major  said. 

Mr  t>/u  began  to  reply,  "That  Is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government 

The  major  interrupted.  ".  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
You  .ure  expressing  the  Ideas  uf  a  reactionary 
then.  What  Is  your  conception  of  this  war?" 
I  only  had  some  constructive  proposals," 
Mr  Dzu  replied  I  accept  the  position  of  the 
Government  that  South  Vietnam  must  play 
the  main  role  In  negotlaUons  I  never  said 
the  N  L  F  was  a  legal  organization  I  sajd 
we  should  be  practical  and  realistic  and  talk 
with  those  lighting  against  us," 

Mr  l>/u  was  defended  by  Tran  Ncoc  Ueng. 
a  former  Minister  "f  Social  Welfare  who  said 
that  the  -harge  viol.itetl  his  defendants  free- 
dom of  speech 

Mr  Dzu  was  expected  to  be  transported  to 
Conson  Island,  off  the  south  eastern  coast. 

I  Prom  the  New  Yrk  Times   July  21.  19681 
The  Sentence  of  Mr   D/t- 

In  an  act  of  political  reprisal,  the  Saigon 
Government  has  revealed  its  basic  lack  of 
understanding  of  democratic  processes  by 
sentencing  the  peace  candidate  who  ran  sec- 
ond in  last  falls  Presidential  election  to  five 
years  at  hard  labor. 

Truong  Dlnh  Dzu.  a  lawyer,  emerged  as  an 
important  force  in  Vietnamese  politics  when 
his  "Ticket  of  the  White  Dove"  finished  a 
strong  second  with  a  Negotiate  Now"  plat- 
form His  800.000  votes  clearly  Indicated  that 
even  if  the  military  regime  felt  otherwise, 
many  &juth  Vietnamese  were  willing  to  begin 
talks  with  Hanoi  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  political  arm  of  the  Vletcong.  and 
so  marked   their  ballots. 

The  Thleu-Ky  Government  did  not  even 
seek  ;'.  pretext  for  its  "trial"  of  Mr.  Dzu  He 
was  found  guilty  because  of  "his  statements 
during  the  election  campaign."  when  he 
supported  talks  with  the  NFL.  and  the 
formation  of  a  coalition.  The  regime  also  sen- 
tenced Nguyen  Truong  Con.  a  young  stu- 
dent editor,  for  the  same  "crime"  of  advocat- 
ing discussions 

The  effect  of  this  phony  trial  of  a  peace 
candidate  is  to  undermine  the  impact  of  last 
falls  elections,  which  had  been  looked  at 
as  a  landmark  in  the  democratization  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Republic,  This  must  be  a 
signal  to  democratic  elements  in  the  coun- 
try— candidates,  students,  editors — that  seri- 
ous dissent  is  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
prison  term 

In  the  United  States,  the  conviction  of 
I'^uong  Dlnh  Dzu  can  only  result  In  em- 
barrassment. Intensified  by  the  fact  that  this 
military  trial  came  almost  immediately  on 
the  heels  of  the  friendly  meeting  In  Honolulu 
between   Presidents   Johnson   and   Thleu.   It 
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was  an  action  that  Mr  Johnson  could  harfl'.v 
have  foreseen  and  would  certainly  not  I.  ivo 
condoned  We  are  confident  that  the  Anu-r:- 
can  emba-ssy  in  Saigon  will  do  .ill  in  ,s 
power  to  see  that  Truong  Dlnh  Dzu  reni.ii.s 
a  free  man 

I  From  the  New  York  Post.  July  27,  196R' 
The  Mfaninc  or  the  Dzu  Case 

Nothing  that  has  happened  until  no\\  ,i 
clearly  defines  the  futility  and  dlslngenu.ii;,. 
ness  of  the  Johnson  Adminlstratlon',s  ..■ 
on  Vietnam  as  the  Thleu-Ky  ittovernnu ■■  ■  . 
harsh  disposition  of  the  case  of  Truong  Uiuh 
Dzu 

Dzu  Is  the  51-year-old  Saigon  lawyer  -.vi-.r. 
running  on  a  "Negoliatlon  Now"  plaf  rr:i 
m  last  years  much-advertl.sed  South  Vi--- 
namese  elections,  startled  the  world  by  c.i  in- 
mg  in  second  with  800, UOO  voles.  Just  i,iil: 
the  dubious  1  600,000  votes  amassed  h:  ,f 
Thleu-Ky  military  ticket  For  his  pam,-  .t- 
peace  candidate  was  thereupon  subjected  -o 
.1  year  of  harassments.  jallings,  house  r- 
rests,  on  non-political  charges  until  last 
May,  when,  on  leaving  a  hospital  bed,  !ie  \vas 
arrested  for  "actions  harmful  to  the  ,imi- 
Communlst  spirit  of  the  people  and  the 
.irmy  '  In  lact  v^hat  he  had  done  was  to 
urge,  a  step  toward  peace,  the  formation  of 
a  coalition  government  Including  the  .\a- 
tlonal  Liberation  Front 

Yesterday  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
by  a  military  court  to  five  years  .it  luird 
labor,  as  was  a  23-vear-old  student  ti',i-.(,r 
named  Nguyen  Truong  Con  who  had  .'^i 
denounced  the  war  and  urged  a  coalition 

These  are  outrages,  but  they  are  r^i'te 
parochial  outrages  than  the  large  deceit 
perpetrated  all  these  months  and  several 
years  by  American  advocates  of  the  war,  up 
to  and  lamentably  including  'he  President. 
Their  .irgument  has  been  that  "our  bovs" 
must  die  over  there  to  prevent  the  imposjtion 
ol  a  coalition  government  on  South  Vietnam 
In  reality  that  Is  the  opposite  of  the  case  .is 
the  fate  of  Truong  Dlnh  D/u  -  with  800  t.OO 
votes  behind  him  clearly  repeals  The  true 
question  Is  whether,  v^-lth  all  our  obsequious 
toadying  to  the  Thleus  and  Kys  and  Khauhs 
and  Dlems.  the  U  S  salesmen  of  the  Vietnam 
war  have  ever  anvwhere  along  the  line  '^cen 
willing  to  .lUow  the  people  ol  South  Vietnam 
to  achieve  a  coalition  government  1:  •l.ey 
wanted  it  The  answer,  now  as  before,  is  p- 
parently  negative,  and  it  l.s  the  heart  1  "le 
matter. 


lun  nearly  enough  Now.  in  the  wake  of  the 
.iisiilusionment  has  come  a  sudden  quest  for 
.,  Vew  system  one  that  will  offer  both  new 
;,■  :miques  and  new  goals. 


.\PTER  THE  LIBERALS,  WHAT  NEXT? 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

■<r    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  writing 
in  the  July  i.ssue  of  tlie  Wa.'^hingtonian. 
Milton  Vioist  has  noted  that: 

Conviction  was  once  such  a  simple  thing 
for  the  American  liberal.  He  was  sure  tnat 
the  decent  society  meant  racial  integration. 
clvU  liberties,  democratic  government,  equal 
opportunity.  ,uid  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
that  guaranteed  prosperity  and  precluded  ex- 
ploitation The  liberal  was  buoyed  by  'he 
battle  against  the  status  quo  and  doggedly 
hopeful  of  overcoming  it.  .  . 

Not  until  the  I960's  did  frustration  re- 
place anticipation.  The  shift  has  not.  as  some 
maintain,  been  simply  a  consequence  of  '  r.-- 
mg  expectation,"  It  appears,  rather,  to  He  :n 
the  observation  that  the  tinkering  of  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations  h.is 
fallen  far  short  of  the  liberal  promise.  T!ie 
young,  impatient  members  of  the  coalition 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  reasoning  that  if 
this  was   liberalism  at   its   best,   then  It  w.is 


Mr  Speaker.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
Mpvv  trend  in  liberal  thinking  away  from 
\uc  Federal  Government  as  a  solution  to 
V;.  of  the  Nation's  problems  and  toward 
V-trenuthenint;  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ei'inent  to  meet  many  of  these  prob- 
lems closer  to  home.  At  the  same  time, 
■nven  the  tendency  of  opinion  on  impor- 
'^m[  issues  to  jxilarize.  I  think  we  must 
be  careful  of  returning  to  the  old- 
•  lOiioned  type  of  city  hall  politics  as  the 
■mical  alternative  to  problem-solving 
{■,,in  Washington.  The  following  para- 
.  laph  from  an  article  in  the  July  issue 
(•:  Fortune  magazine  succinctly  suni- 
n'.anzes  the  paradoxical  success  of  Chi- 
caao  in  assuming  a  new  look: 

Daley's  accomplishment.  In  fact,  Is  essen- 
tlaliv  that  he  has  made  Chicago  a  more 
pleasant  place  for  middle-class  whites  to 
live  He  has  changed  their  part  of  the  city 
from  a  stagnant,  run-down,  demoralized 
communltv  into  one  that  Is  handsome,  boom- 
ing and  proud  of  itself.  That  was  no  mean 
.achievement.  But  in  a  city  that  Is  almost  30 
percent  black,  and  growing  steadily  blacker, 
it  Is  by  no  means  enough. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  really  should  not  be 
pc'vplexed  at  the  increasing  number  of 
our  citizens  who  are  finding  avenues  of 
escape  from  the  anxieties  and  pressures 
of  xmencan  society  today.  Tlie  feelmg. 
particularly  among  our  young  people, 
that  government  is  not  working  effi- 
ciently and  responsively  at  either  end  of 
the  line  locallv  or  in  Washington,  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  bitter,  cynical  frustra- 
tion that  is  not  going  to  be  dissolved  in 
a  .Halted  milkshake  and  a  good  night's 

Tlie  worst  of  it  is  that  some  of  these 
disaffected  voung  people— although  the 
feeling  is  certainly  not  the  sole  property 
of  The  voung— are  seeking  wildly  tmtra- 
ditional  methods  to  convey  their  mes- 
sage to  those  who  are  in  positions  to  do 
the  things  that  will  have  to  be  done  if 
we  are  to  make  governmental  institu- 
tions, at  all  levels,  once  again  capable 
instruments  of  dealing  with  human  as 
well  as  scientific  problems.  The  commu- 
nication gap  is  threatening  to  harden 
altitudes  at  both  ends,  and  this  can  only 
l)iolong  and  further  compound  the  over- 
all problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  l 
indude  below  the  essay  by  Mr.  Viorst 
entitled  "After  the  Liberals,  What 
Npxf"  toficther  with  the  article  in 
Fortune  magazine  called  "Mayor  Daley 
Battles  a  New  Chicago  Fire"': 

After  the  Liberals.  What  Next? 
Conviction  was  once  such  a  simple  thing 
for  the  American  liberal.  He  was  sure  that 
the  decent  society  meant  racial  Integration, 
civil  liberties,  democratic  government,  equal 
opportunitv.  and  a  svstem  of  free  enterprise 
that  guaranteed  pro.'-perity  and  precluded 
exploitation.  The  liberal  was  buoyed  up  by 
the  battle  against  the  status  quo  and  dog- 
gedly liopeful  of  overcoming  it 

But  now  1.11  that  seems  to  be  over.  Recent 
events  have  made  the  American  liberal  un- 
certain not  only  of  his  methods  but  also  of 
his  objectives  Perhaps  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant—and unfortunate — changes  of  our  time 
will  prove  to  be  the  decline  of  the  liberal 
vision  for  creating  the  decent  society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In    looking    back.    It    seems    the    trouble 
started  four  of  five  years  ago.  at  a  moment 
when    liberalism    was   winning    unparalleled 
successes.  In  those  days,  a  wide  coalition— 
from    weathered    New    Dealers    to    suburban 
housewives    to    militant    black    colleglan.s— 
shared  the  vision.  It  was  easy  for  all  of  them 
to  focus  energy  on.  say,  the  public  accom- 
modations bill.  Lunch  counters  were  an  Iden- 
tifiable targets  and  filibusters  were   i.bvious 
blackguards.   The   rhetoric,    brimming   with 
indignation,  promised  so  much  and  when  the 
bill  was  finally  passed,  there  was  exuiuition. 
But  there  Is  exultation  no  longer.  Just  this 
spring.    Congress    passed    an    open    housing 
law— which   four   or    five    years    ago   seemed 
like  a  dream— and  hardly  anyone  paid   at- 
tention  Even  the  most  orthodox  liberal  had 
become  too  cvnlcal  to  rejoice    The  very  suc- 
cess that  liberalism  had  enjoyed  seemed   to 
have  prepared  the  groundwork   for   its  dis- 
repute. _. 

Perhaps  this  should  not  be  surprising.  The 
seeds  of  the  Goldwater  phenomenon  lay  not 
In  Truman's  Fair  Deal  but  in  Elsenhower's 
Modern  Republicanism  which,   conservative 
as  It  was.  failed  to  achieve  the  Ideological 
goals  of  the  right.  But  under  Elsenhower  the 
liberal  vision  thrived,  presumably  because  It 
was  like  an  oasis  in  a  sandstorm,  only  an 
election  away  from  being  redeemed.  Not  until 
the   1960's  did  frustration  replace  anticipa- 
tion   The  shift  has  not,   as  some  maintain, 
been  simply  a  consequence  of  "rising  expecta- 
tions "  It  appears,  rather,  to  lie  In  the  ob- 
servation that  the  tinkering  of  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  Administrations  has  fallen  far 
short  of  the  liberal  promise   The  young.  Im- 
patient   members    of    the    coalition,    could 
hardly  be  blamed  for  reasoning  that  If  this 
was  liberalism  at  Its  best,  then  It  was  not 
nearly  enough.  Now.  in  the  wake  of  the  dis- 
illusionment has  come  a  sudden  quest  for  a 
new  system,   one  that  will   offer   both   new 
techniques  and  new  goals. 

Perhaps  the  collapse  of  the  liberal  vision 
came  too  suddenly,  rushed  to  a  climax  by  the 
Vietnam  war.  There  was  no  time  for  alterna- 
tive Ideas  to  mature.  Young  leaders,  ready 
to  be  revolutionaries,  were  caught  short  by 
the  anger  of  their  followers.  They  were  no 
more    Interested    In    Marx     than     in     Adlal 
Stevenson,  and  if  Che  Guevara  became  their 
hero     he    had    left    behind    a    quality    of 
romance  but  very  little  doctrine  with  which 
to   guide  them.   Surely   these   young   people 
have  been  groping  for  a  way   In  seml-violent 
strikes  against  university   Institutions   they 
seem  to  have  acquired  a  method.  But  they 
scarcely   seem   to   have   found    a    goal    in    a 
revolt,    conducted   In    the    name   of    greater 
democracy,  for  "filthy   speech"   in  Berkeley, 
overnight  visiting  privileges  for  female  guests 
at  Harvard,  or  even  the  cancellation  of  plans 
to   build   a   gvm   at   Columbia.   One   theorist 
has  said  that  there  is  no  need  for  a  goal,  that 
the  revolution  will  somehow  create  its  own 
But  this  Is  a  fanciful  contention.  If  not  an 
abdication    of    responsibility.    A    movement 
that    cannot    articulate    its    objectives    loses 
much  of  Its  claim  to  have  them  taken  seri- 
ously. ^    ,_ 

It'is  shocking  to  find  one  plan  of  the  cur- 
rent revolution  is  the  resegregaf.on  of  Amer- 
ican societv.  Young  black  leaders,  appalled 
at  the  nation's  default  on  its  commitments 
to  end  segregation,  have  responded— para- 
doxicallv— by  demanding  that  the  Negro 
communltv  close  Its  ranks  against  white  out- 
siders. Under  the  slogan  "self-determination 
for  black  America."  they  have  already  anven 
most  white  volunteers,  no  matter  how  cie- 
centlv  motivated,  out  ol  the  Negro  ghettos. 
They' are  seeking  to  expel  white  merchants. 
too  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  black 
merchants  are  less  venal.  Insofar  as  their 
aim  is  to  develop  black  skills  and  institu- 
tions the  conception  of  a  community  run  by 
and  for  Negroes  has  merit  But  its  logical 
conclusion  Is  frightening.  Nothing  would 
give  greater  pleasure  to  the  white  suprema- 
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cists  than  the  return  to  a  formal  system  of 
segregated  schools,  recreation,  housing,  tra- 
vel Certalnlv  the  old  "separate  but  equal 
rule  whose  "nullification  in  1954.  inspired 
the  black  revolution,  would  be  administered 
with  no  greater  Justice  in  the  new  society 
than  in  the  old.  Segregation  would  not  give 
the  black  community  the  money  and  jiower 
it  currentlv  lacks.  It  is  Ironic  that  black 
militant  and  white  racist  seem  ready  to  team 
up  to  create  an  American  system  of  apart- 
held.  Even  the  old  liberalism  made  more 
sense  than   that 

Another    proposal    with    which    the    young 
revolutionaries    have    been    flirting— In    the 
name  of  democracy— has  been  a  limitation 
in  the  exercise  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 
Herbert   Marcuse.   one    of   the   few   theoreti- 
cians   of    the    revolution,    has    called    lor    a 
"discriminating  tolerance"  of  ideas,  with  the 
suppression  of  advocacy  of  racism  and  chau- 
vinism, as  well  as  opposition  to  medical  care 
md  social  security.  It  Is  "objectively  demon- 
strable." he  .savs.  that  such  ideas  are  socially 
destructive.  Though  it  seems  odd  that  young 
people    who  are  clamoring  for  freer  expres- 
sion   should  be  tempted  by  such  notions,  so 
dear  to  the  Salazars  and   the  Stalins.   their 
passions  sometimes  sugge.st  an  alarming  con- 
tempt for  dissent.  Even  the  most  naive  of 
liberals  recognizes  that  "discriminating  tol- 
erance" is  a  fraud,  striking  inevitably  at  all 
but  the  blandest  orthodoxy.  It  is  absurd  to 
contend    that   suppression    of   diverse    Ideas 
can    freeze   social    Justice    into   permanence. 
But   having   failed   himself   to   create   the 
Just  societv,  the  liberal  is  on  the  defensive. 
The  young  revolutionaries  call  him  a  front 
man  for  the  establishment.  If  not  the  estab- 
lishment itself.   The  charge  contains  much 
truth,  in  that  the  liberal  has  not  despaired 
of  the  system.  But  what  does  it  mean?  The 
liberal   has   taken   great   pride— perhaps    too 
much    pride— in    persevering    to    upset    the 
status  quo   To  be  sure,  he  has  been  compro- 
mised   by    political    considerations.    He  has 
allowed   himself   to   be   distracted   by   a   dis- 
graceful adventure  in  Vietnam.  He  has  mis- 
understood the  urgency  and,  more  Important, 
underestimated  the  magnitude  of  his  task. 
But  If  the  instruments  he  has  devised— pub- 
lic housing,  poverty  programs,  voting  rights 
laws,    welfare,    urban   renewal— have   been   a 
delusion,  he   has  acquired   new   perceptions 
from  them.  He  has  developed  an  awareness 
of  problems  that  he  never  suspected  existed. 
He    takes    a    perplexing    phenomenon    like 
Resurrection  Citv  to  mean  that  he  still  has 
more  to  learn.  Just  as  he  takes  an  uprising, 
whether  of  the  campus  or  the  ghetto  variety, 
as  a  warning. 

Truly,  he  is  abashed  thai  the  term  "liberal 
now  connotes  to  so  many  young  people 
someone  who  is  behind  the  times,  even  a 
reactionarv.  But  he  is  not  yet  ready  to  sur- 
render the  conviction  that  there  are  still 
important  remedies  within  the  system. 
Loyaltv  to  the  liberal  vision  Is.  after  all,  no 
disgrace,  despite  the  young  people— black 
and  white— who  have  abandoned  it,  Cer- 
t.i-.nly,  the  revolutionaries  have  offered  noth- 
ing better  in  its  place. 


(From   Fortune   Magazine.   July   1968] 
Mayor  Daley  Battles  a  New  Chicago  Fire 

Alighting  from  his  he'iicopter  after  view- 
ing Chicago's  devastated  Negro  districts  sev- 
eral  weeks  ago.   Richard   Joseph   Daley  con- 
fessed    in     mlserv     and     bewilderment:        I 
never  believed  that  this  would  happen  here.' 
The      remark    has    become    something   of    a 
stock  official   reaction   to  racial   noting,  but 
coming  from  the  most  knowledgeable,  most 
poweriul,   most   eifeciive   ble-city   mayor   in 
the  US,  it  was  especially  poignant. 

His  accomplishments  in  thirteen  years  of 
running  Chicago  are  visible  and  important. 
A  whole  new  generaUon  of  architecturally 
distinguished  buildings  dots  the  downtowri 
Loop    Tall   new  apartment  houses  line  the 
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lovely  lakefront  parka  Mlle«  of  new  exprew- 
wajrs  speed  traffic  acroea  the  city  Moat 
neighborhood*  are  clean,  well  lighted,  well 
poUced.  His  record  aa  mayor,  together  with 
tila  political  proweaa,  haa  made  Daley  a  Hg- 
ure  of  tremendoua  influence  on  the  state 
and  national  scene  Indeed,  only  hla  devo- 
tion to  hla  city  and  hla  lack  of  personal  am- 
bition haa  kept  Daley  from  higher  office 

In  spite  of  Chicago's  impressive  brlcka- 
and-mortar  performance,  however,  some- 
thing Important  haa  l>een  mlaalng  The  April 
exploalon  was  dramatic  evidence  of  that 
And  Daley's  genuine  shock  demonstrated 
that  the  city's  shortcomings  had  not  been 
recognized  by  him  or  thoee  around  him.  In 
spite  of  four  leaa  serious  disturbances  in  the 
last  five  years.  To  anyone  with  Daley's  om- 
nipresent political  network,  the  riot  should 
have  come  aa  no  surprise  There  was  no 
dearth  of  warnings  from  well-informed  Chl- 
cagoana.  no  lack  of  signals  from  crowded 
black  neighborhoods  All  were  overlooked,  or 
Ignored,  or  disbelieved  or  expl.Uned  away 
In  fact,  the  mayor's  failure  to  reco«rnlze  the 
explosive  racial  situation — and  to  take  ef- 
fective step*  to  defuse  It — was  surely  one 
Important  reason  why  violence  Anally  broke 
out 

Daley's  attitude  since  the  rloUng  more- 
over, demonstrates  a  lack  of  comprehension 
of  Chicago's  racial  problem  and  how  to  aolve 
It.  Immediately  afterward,  he  startled  the 
nation  by  bitterly  attacking  his  own  police 
oommlsaloner  for  pursuing  a  policy  of  re- 
straint toward  the  rioters  He  publicly  or- 
dered Chicago  law  officers  to  'shoot  to  kill 
any  arsonist  or  anyone  with  a  Molotov  cock- 
tall"  and  to  "shoot  to  malm  or  cripple  any- 
one looting  "  The  appalled  reaction  was  not 
long  m  coming,  starting  with  local  Negroes 
and  extending  to  Mayor  John  Lindsay  rf  New 
York  and  U  3  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  Obviously  taken  aback  bv  the  wide- 
spread ceasure.  Daley  attempted  to  soften 
the  effect  of  his  outburst  He  labeled  stories 
about  his  "shoot  to  kill"  order  a  "fabrica- 
tion, "  though  millions  of  people  had  heard 
him  make  his  statement  on  TV  But  he  never 
rescinded   the  controversial   order 

The  mayor  also  asserted  there  was  "no 
reason"  for  "he  eruption,  and  Insisted  It  was 
the  product  of  a  conspiracy— notwithstand- 
ing the  contrary  belief  of  city  police. 
National  Guard,  and  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials He  appointed  an  eleven-man  Invt"*-;. 
gating  commission  nine  of  whose  memV5*"rs 
are  lawyers  or  actively  aaaiK-iated  wUh  law 
enforcement  and  crlme-ftghtlng  agencies. 
Clvll-rlghts  leaders  charge  that  the  c<.)mmls- 
3lon  IS  seeking  culpri'^.  not  causes  of  tlie 
riots  Finally  the  men  In  city  hiii:  remain 
belligerently  defensive  about  their  pa.st  poli- 
cies They  denv  that  their  failures  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  violence  ind  sav  fr-t 
thev  will  pursue  the  same  course  in  the 
future  .Aa  a  consequence  the  potential  for 
further  violence  in  Chicago  remains  high 

Dr  Jo.hn  P  Spiegel  director  of  Brandels 
University's  Lemberg  Center  for  the  sVidy 
of  Violence,  recently  told  the  .American  Psy- 
chiatric .Association,  "The  chances  for  riots 
are  least  Ukelv  in  cities  In  which  there  Is 
'sincere  recognition'  of  ferment  more  llk"!v 
where  there  is  insincere  recognition,'  and 
most  likely  where  there  Is  massive  denial' 
(that  a  serious  racial  problem  existsl  "  Chi- 
cago he  added,  lies  "between  missive  denial 
and  insincere  recognition  '  whereas  M:ty<.'r 
L.ndsav  s  e!T';rts  put  New  York  In  the  "Sin- 
cere recognition  '  category  The  danger  of 
course  Is  enhanced  bv  the  scheduled  gather- 
ing In  Ctilcago  late  next  month  of  the  Demi- 
cratlc  National  ConvenMon  Negro  militants 
are  only  one  of  several  groups  that  have 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  convention  to 
embarrass  both  Mayor  Daley  and  the  dom- 
inant Democratic  party  In  which  he  plays 
such   a  pr"mlrent   Mle 

Some  white  Daley  backers,  previously  con- 
fident that  their  mayi-r  had  been  making 
progress  In   the  Held  of  race  relations,  have 
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been  shaken  by  recent  revelations  of  the 
d'menslons  of  the  tmuble  he  faces  And  many 
black  Chlcagoans  view  Daley's  Intemperate 
remarks  and  his  Intransigence  as  further 
evidence  of  his  Insensltlvlty  to  and  Ineptnesb 
in  handling  the  city's  racial  problems  The 
Reverend  Jesse  L  Jackson  twenty-slx-year- 
old  Chicago  clvll-rlghts  leader  who  was  with 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  when  he  was 
shot  in  Memphis,  .says  uf  the  Daley  record. 
"When  one  .irgues  the  success  of  Chicago 
statlsUcally  and  in  terms  of  new  buildings. 
It  compares  with  the  very  best  But  when 
you  try  to  put  flesh  and  blood,  compaj-slon 
and  humanity  InU)  that  skeleton.  It  s  a  stale, 
sick,  angry  city  " 

Jackson  may  sUte  his  views  somewhat 
more  forcefully  than  most  of  his  blick 
brothers  But  nis  assessment  of  the  Dnlev 
administration  Is  no  harsher  than  that  of 
many  others  Only  a  small  minority  of  Chi- 
cago s  Negroes  ttxik  part  In  the  rioting,  but 
dlsountent.  anger  ind  despiilr  .ire  rile  The 
mood  18  reflected  In  the  new  nilUtiincy  of 
scores  of  welfare  unions,  neighborhood  coun- 
cils, and  other  grassr'Xits  organizations  scat- 
tered throughout  the  South  -Side  .md  West 
Side  black  sections  It  has  even  m.ide  itself 
felt  politically,  in  «pite  of  the  overwhelming 
power  of  the  Democritlc  political  machine 
In  the  ls)67  election  for  city  council  two  In- 
dependent Negroes  were  elected  aldermen — In 
each  ciise  upsetting  an  organlzailon  Demo- 
crat In  .ini'lher  ward  the  machine  candi- 
date squeaked  through  only  because  two  Ne- 
gro Independents  split  the  black  voie 

THK    i.REASY    P^RT    OF    THE    ENCINE" 

Chicago  NegriTes  ha\e  legitimate  grievances 
against  the  Daley  machine's  performance  In 
the  areas  of  jobs  housing,  schools  and 
health  facilities  "Chicago."  as  one  national 
.Negro  lea>ler  puts  It,  "has  done  less  with 
more  than  any  other  city  "  City  officials 
steadfastly  refuse  to  make  a  racial  head 
count  of  government  Jobholders  In  spite  of 
repeated  requests  bv  the  Urban  League 
I  Private  employers  with  more  than  ftftv 
workers  are  now  required  to  make  such 
counts  and  some  cities.  Including  New  York, 
have  al.sii  d<iiie  so  i  An  aide  of  the  mayor 
guesses  that  about  25  percent  of  city  workers 
ire  black,  but  he  has  no  evidence  to  support 
his  estimate  and  some  knowledgeable  critics 
believe  the  figure  Is  too  high  In  ,inv  case 
Negroes  are  grossly  underrepresented  In  Im- 
portant inrtuentlal.  visible  posts  "We  never 
get  to  be  the  tenders  hubcaps,  steering  wheel 
[of  the  machine  '  one  complains  We're 
alwi  "s  In   the  greasy  part  of  the  engine   " 

.Mlho'igh  Negroes  make  up  .ilmost  .\0  per- 
cent of  Chlcagos  population  there  Is  not  a 
single  Negro  ,imong  the  twenty-four  depart- 
ment heads  There  is  only  one  Negro  .imonq 
Chicago  s  nine  Congressmen,  the  elghty-two- 
vear-old  South  .Side  political  boss.  WUllim 
L  Daws<jn  Ten  of  the  tllty  members  of  the 
city  council  are  black,  but  two  Negro  wards 
on  the  West  Side,  where  the  worst  violence 
took  place  In  .April  are  still  represented  bv 
white  machine  .ildermen  Until  alter  the 
riots,  there  were  but  two  Negroes  on  the 
school  board,  wlujse  eleven  members  are  ap- 
pointed Hy  the  mayor,  even  thoueh  more 
than  half  the  cltys  schix>l  children  are  black 
Daley  then  named  a  third  Negro  to  the 
board. 

In  1963.  after  seven  years  of  pressure.  Daley 
backed,  and  got.  a  fa.r-houslng  ordinance  for 
Chicago  I  such  cities  as  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burgh had  taken  action  much  earlier  i  But 
It  was  a  relatively  weak  law  which  has  never 
been  strengthened  Meanwhile  In  spite  of  a 
stated  policy  of  encouraging  Integration,  the 
city's  housing  has  become  more  segregated 
than  ever  In  the  UtCO  census  85  percent  of 
Chicago  Negroes  lived  In  nelghborhixxls  that 
were  overwhelmingly  black  That  flgrire  had 
'limbed  from  79  percent  a  deca<le  earlier  and 
from  46  percent  In  n20  The  Urban  Leagues 
research  director  says  the  black  concentra- 
tion haa  not  eased  since  1960.  when  soclolo- 
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gists  Karl  and  Alma  Taeuber  found  'ha- 
Chicago  was  the  most  segregated  of  all  Uri-e 
northern  cities  The  problem  cannot  nv 
longer  be  blamed  primarily  on  the  lnflu<  < 
southern  Negroes  During  the  1950's  •';»--? 
poor  rural  blacks  poured  into  Chicago  ;i'  );e 
rate  of  15  (X)0  a  year  But  since  1960  the  :  r^ 
has  fallen  to  about  8.000  or  9  000  ann-  ,  . 
Overcrowding  has  .iccompanled  the  cl  ■  ee 
in  complexion  of  large  sections  of  the  •■, 
Sociologist  Pierre  de  Vls^  of  De  Paul  Uhi.t- 
slty,  who  once  st\idled  Chicago  popii!  >  ^ 
patterns  us  a  city  official,  says  that  In  ,i  p.- 
cal  area  turning  from  white  to  black  rie 
number  of  residents  per  housing  unit  :;-hs 
25  percent.  Tlie  population  density  of  ii  ,'  i 
dozen  of  the  poorest  Negro  sections  averaees 
more  than  '30  000  persons  per  square  mile. 
compared  with  15  000  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
.And  in  the  ten  poorest  community  areas  .all 
of  them  black  I .  one-third  of  the  dwei  mg 
units  are  classified  as  overcrowded,  agaii.-  .2 
percent  for  the  city. 

.Although  Daley  has  boasted  In  the  .ast 
that  Chicago  would  eliminate  all  <>'  .'.s 
blighted  residential  buildings  by  the  ei^i  f 
1967  there  are  still  many  wretched  .hims. 
IX)cal  officials  offer  a  bewildering  variety  of 
estimates  of  the  number  of  "substaiui  :rd" 
buildings,  ranging  from  30  000  down  to 
•250  (from  Buildings  Commissioner  SMney 
Smith  I  Private  housing  experts  scoff  ..!  his 
latter  figure  Some  1.500  buildings  are  >■  id 
that  the  county  welfare  department  hi.'  re- 
ceived authorization  from  the  city  Buili  r.gs 
Department  to  withhold  rent  money  rm 
their  owners  and  It  wants  to  take  such  :.  Mon 
in  The  case  if  3  200  others  There  are  chr  nlc 
piibllc  complaints  aliout  the  i  Ity's  bulh  Itie- 
inspectlon  program,  the  Independent  Mi  ro- 
poUtan  Housing  &  Planning  Council  reri  m- 
mends  the  department's  modernization  r.d 
reorganization  Recently,  two  white  m  •  .  • 
tors  had  to  be  suspended  and  another  re- 
signed when  a  newspaper  revealed  that  liey 
were  themselves  owners  of  Negro  ':m 
property 

Per    Neeroes     Chicago's    extensive    url-ui- 
renewal   program   has  offered  almost  no    m- 
prbvement    In    the    housing    situation     The 
twenty-seven    urban-renewal    projects    c^-m- 
pleted  or  underway  in   1966  displaced   1(  uOO 
low-income    black     Chlcagoans.    More    tl.an 
three- fourths  of  the  land  sold  to  developers 
through  1965  was  used  for  nonhouslng  ;   ir- 
poses    (eg      creation    of    a   Chicago    campus 
for  the  University  of  Illlncls).  The  mlciclle- 
and    upper-income    apartments    constriu'cd 
by   private   builders   on   the   remaining   irmd 
■were   far   too   expensive   for   the   poor   blacks 
displaced    Except  for  public  housing.  \v!.:->i 
has  been  put  up  not  on  this  cleared  acreage 
but   on   '.ess   desirable   land,   there   has   \tyen 
verv  little  low-Income  housing  built    .A  wel- 
fare   official    estimates    the    city    now    has   a 
shortage  of  50.000  '.ow-income  units.  As  for 
public   housing,   the   program  of   the   Da:-- 
iippolnted     Chicago     Housing     Authority     is 
faulted  on   three  major  points:    not  enoi;2h 
has  been  built:    the  restrictions  on   tenant^ 
Incomes   are   unreallstlcally   low;    and  It   i  is 
been  put  up  in  the  worst  possible  locatli  i-.s 
.According  to  Vise.    "Chicago's  urban-rencv  p.; 
pr.igram    has    been    tearing    down    low-re:. t 
units  for  the  poor  on  prime  real  estate  while 
the  public  housing  program  has  been  bui.  ■- 
Ing  low-rent  units  on  land  nobody  wan- 
Placement    of    public    housing    has    eiff- 
tlvely    reinforced    residential    segregation     n 
Chicago    Ninety  percent  of  the  family  un;'' 
buii»    during    Daley's    tenure    have    gone      ? 
m   black   neighborhoods.   Critics   argue   t!..' 
they  should  have  been  scattered  through'   ;" 
the  city   This  wtts  one  of  the  major  demaii    ^ 
made  by  Dr  King  and  his  supporters  in  19' '' 
Officials  promised  to  comply  in  the  "sumr^'t 
agreement"  they  made  then,  hut  the  prom    e 
has    not    yet    been    honored     T^ie    America". 
Civil    Liberties   Union    is   now    engaged   In    i 
suit  against  the  Chicago  Housing  Authority 
charging    discriminatory    practices    In    site 


selection  and  tenant  assignment.  And  In  Chl- 
caeo  as  elsewhere,  while  public  housing  proj- 
ert.-i  frequently  represent  a  physical  Im- 
prr  vement  over  the  hovels  In  which  residents 
were  living  before,  they  sometimes  make  so- 
cial problems  even  worse  One  development, 
the  Hobert  R  Taylor  Homes  on  South  State 
Street  has  become  a  symbol  for  all  that  Is 
»T'>ng  with  the  city's  public  housing.  In  Its 
'wentv-elght  high-rise  buildings,  a  Chicago 
h(i!l<i  Vcif.'  reporter  wrote,  live  27,200  people, 
.,,;  of  them  poor,  grappling  with  violence 
sni  vandalism,  fear  and  suspicion,  teen-age 
•  err  r  and  adult  chaos,  rage,  resentment,  of- 
ficii*! regimenting.  They're  second-class  citi- 
zen's living  in  a  second-class  world,  and  they 
km  'A"  It,  and  hate  It."  A  spokesman  for  the 
Nfttlnnal  Committee  Against  Discrimination 
in  Housing  calls  Chicago's  program  "perhaps 
the  most  stunning  example  of  misuse  of  fed- 
erally aided  public  housing — a  major 
tracedy  " 

The  dispute  over  Chicago  schools  has  been 
raping  for  years.  It  follows  the  same  lines 
as  that  In  many  another  big  city.  Warren  H. 
Bai  on.  a  Negro  executive  of  Inland  Steel  Co. 
and  a  member  of  the  school  board  since 
IPfii  charges  that  although  the  system  Is 
adequate  for  middle-class  children.  It  does 
not  respond  to  the  special  needs  of  dlsad- 
vflii- iged  black  p\iplls  Instruction  In  basic 
skills  such  as  reading  Is  Inadequate.  Because 
of  enlorlty  rules  governing  teaching  asslgn- 
meits,  the  least  experienced  and  least  quali- 
fied Instructors  usually  end  up  In  Negro 
iichools.  Academic  standards  are  low.  class- 
rooms woefully  overcrowded. 

Neeroes  have  long  complained  about  these 
conditions.  For  years  their  charges  were  re- 
jected by  the  man  who  was  then  superin- 
tendent "of  schools.  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  WlUls, 
A  '.ighly  qualified  but  arrogant  man,  Willis 
c:c.  e  to  symbolize  school  board  Intransigence 
tow  ird  Negro  demands.  Daley  refused  to  In- 
tervne,  justifying  his  Inaction  on  grounds 
th.it  he  did  not  wish  to  "mix  politics  with 
education"  It  was  a  plausible  excuse  In  Chl- 
caeo,  where  once  school  jobs  were  political 
pir.ms  and  favored  contractors  got  rich  by 
building  schools  But  the  mayor's  critics  felt 
he  was  abdicating  his  responsibility  to  give 
policy  guidance  to  the  school  board.  The 
res'ilt  was  hopeless  division  and  a  long,  bit- 
ter jHibllc  wrangle 

\fter  Willis  retired  two  years  ago,  his  suc- 
ref^or  proposed  an  ambitious  program  of 
ed.i-atlonal  improvements.  Little  progress 
h.i.s  been  made  In  Implementing  Its  more 
important  features  Daley  Infuriated  Negroes 
bv  tailing  to  endorse  the  school  board's  de- 
cision to  bus  children  from  overcrowded  Ne- 
er^  schools  to  previously  all-white  schools. 
Wi.en  he  did  break  his  silence  It  was  to  make 
re::. irks  widely  Interpreted  as  sympathetic 
to  white  opponents  of  the  busing  program. 
After  the  April  riots,  moreover,  he  reap- 
pcinted  to  the  school  board  two  aging,  con- 
servstlve  men  who  had  been  staunch  Willis 
.iurporters  and  busing  opponents — against 
the  recommendations  of  the  blue-ribbon 
nrmtnatlng  committee  whose  proposals  he 
had  publicly  promised  to  follow.  The  modest 
bii.slng  program  Implemented  last  March  sat- 
isfied nobody. 


FEW    DOCTORS,    POOR    CARK 

The  low  state  of  health  facilities  and 
medical  care  for  Chicago's  black  population 
hrus  been  under  examination  for  two  years 
m  the  Chicago  Regional  Hospital  Study, 
flnr^nced  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
He^dth  and  directed  by  Pierre  de  Vl86. 
Initial  findings  Include  such  facts  as  these: 
T!.e  infajit  mortality  rate  of  Cblcago  Ne- 
eroes   has    risen   by   one-fourth   since    1958. 

It  is  28  percent  higher  than  that  of  black 
Nnw  Yorkers,)  The  Woodlawn  area  has  "one 
1  1  the  worst  death  rates  In  the  Western 
world,"  The  Oakland  section  haa  but  five 
doctors  to  serve  28,000  persons;  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Altgeld  has  only  one  for  Its 
;  1  000  residents.  Negroes  must  travel,  on  the 
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average,  twice  aa  far  as  whites  to  reach  a 
hospital.  Forty  percent  of  all  black  hospital 
patients  are  treated  at  Cook  County  Hos- 
pital, where,  according  to  the  recent  find- 
ings of  a  citizens'  committee,  they  receive 
inferior  care.  More  than  half  of  the  govern- 
ment-supported medical  care  given  welfare 
redplente  (over  80  percent  of  them  Negroes) 
Is  supplied  by  seventy  "production  line" 
doctors— some  of  them  earning  more  than 
$100,000  a  yeex  on  welfare  cases  alone. 

Plainly,  Daley  does  not  have  the  power  to 
solve  all  the«e  problems  overnight,  although 
he   Is   better   equipped    to   deal    with    them 
than  almost  any  other  blg-clty  chief  execu- 
tive. But  what  Is  maddening  to  black  Chl- 
cagoans Is   that   he   doee   not   seem   to  rec- 
ognize how  serious  and  Important  they  are. 
In  fact,  he  and  his  associates  tend  to  mini- 
mize  them.   Where   they   do   acknowledge    a 
problem,     they    Insist    that    their     current 
efforts    are    adequate    and    need    only    the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  black  com- 
munity. A  top  aide  of  the  mayor  Insists  that 
"we    have   more    {woKrams    than    any    other 
city."  There  is  a  germ  of  truth  In  this  num- 
bers   game.    Over    the    years    Chicago    haa 
launched  many  projects,  largely  paid  for  by 
the  federal  government    But  they  have  fre- 
quently   been    attacked    as    111-concelved    or 
"token"  efforts,  and  the  city  has  displayed 
little  discrimination  In  deciding  which  ones 
to  concentrate   on.  Recently  several   of   the 
better    one*    have    been    dropped.    In    May, 
moreover,     the     U.S.     General     Accounting 
Office  accused  the  city's  poverty  program  of 
bad   management  and   misrepresentation   of 
both   local   financial   contributions   and   the 
number   of   poor   Chlcagoans   ser^-ed    by    Its 

programs. 

The  most  persistent  complaint  of  Chicago 
Negroes  about  city  programs,  how^ever,  is 
that  they  are  paternalistic,  tightly  con- 
trolled by  City  Hall,  and  allow  no  effective 
voice  to  blacks.  When  Daley  does  take  ac- 
tion (eg,,  his  announced  plan  to  biiild  some 
twenty  swimming  pools  In  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods this  summer) ,  he  does  so  belatedly,  in 
response  to  Irresistible  pressure — in  this 
case,  youthful  violence — and  without  con- 
sulting the  residents  of  the  area.  Even  In 
the  poverty  program,  where  grass-roots  par- 
ticipation Is  required  by  law,  community 
representaUves  are  picked  by  the  program's 
hierarchy,  not  elected  by  the  poor.  The 
Daley-selected  head  of  the  program,  Dr, 
Deton  Brooks,  Is  a  Negro — but  one  with 
many  black  detractors.  Thus  many  Chicago 
Negroes  feel  alienated  from  their  city 
government, 

IN  AND  OUT  BY  CADILLAC 

Some  of  their  frustration  could  be  relieved 
by  a  mere  gesture  of  goodwill  and  Interest  on 
the  part  of  the  mayor.  But  unlike  New  York's 
Mayor  Lindsay,  who  helps  cool  black  tempers 
with  his  walking  tours  of  Harlem  and  Brook- 
lyn, Daley  is  not  at  home  In  Negro  sections. 
He  seldom  visits  them,  and   when   he  does 
Is  whisked  quickly  m  and  out  in  his  Cadillac 
limousine.    He   relies    for   information    on    a 
police    Intelligence    network    and    on    Negro 
politicians    beholden    to    the    machine    and 
often  discredited  in  their  own  communities. 
He  Ignores  the   advice  of  those  outside  his 
official  family.  City  officials  frequently  com- 
plain that  they  cannot  locate  non-organlza- 
tlon  leaders  in  the  black  community.  But  In 
the  wake  of  the  rioting.  City  Hall  pointedly 
did   not  eeek   the   counsel   of    such   men   as 
William  Cousins  and  A.  A.  Rayner  Jr.,  the 
independent    Negro    Aldermen,    or    of    non- 
poUtlcal   leaders  like   Jackson    (who   leads   a 
highly     e.tectlve     economic-pressure     group 
called  Operation  Breadbasket)  and  Reverend 
Arthur     Brazier,     head     of     the     Woodlawn 
Organization,   (Woodlawn,  significantly,  was 
relatively  free  of  violence  during  the  recent 
outbreak.) 

The  April  uprising  thus  merely  revealed  a 
fundamental  weakness  long  present  in  the 
Daley    regime.    That    flaw,    If    uncorrected. 
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could  tarnish  permanently  the  mayor's  bright 
reputation  and  make  of  his  final  three  years 
in  office  a  sad  anticlimax.  It  has  already 
raised  a  serious  question  about  how  long 
Dalev  can  maintain  his  tight  grip  on  the 
reins"  of  power  in  Chicago— and  another  about 
what  will  happen  to  the  machine  when  he 
departs. 

"THE  GREATEST  MAYOR" 

Outside  the  black  community,  Daley 
doubters  are  few.  And  the  true  believers, 
who  number  among  them  most  cf  the  city's 
top  business,  labor,  educational,  and  cultural 
leaders,  are  frequently  lyrical  In  their  praise. 
Mike  Rovko.  sardonic  Chicago  Daily  Nrwa 
columnist,  and  a  sardonic  dLssenter,  cites 
what  he  calls  "the  Mayor  Daley  his  most 
ardent  admirers  describe:  This  mayor,  legend 
has  it.  first  appeared  during  the  Chicago  fire 
of  1871  He  doused  the  fire  with  one  hand 
and  milked  Mrs  O'Leary's  cow  with  the  other. 
Before  the  ashes  cooled,  he  hired  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  to  redesign  the  city,  dug  Lake 
Michigan  to  cool  It,  organized  the  White 
Sox  and  set  aside  land  for  two  airports  In  case 
airplanes  were  ever  Invented  More  restrained 
admirers  sav  he  is  simply  the  greatest  mayor 
Chicago  ever  had.  which  is  like  singling 
out  the  best  player  the  New  York  Mets  ever 
had." 

Daley's  accomplishment,  in  fact,  is  essenti- 
ally that  he  has  made  Chicago  a  more 
pleasant  place  for  middle-class  whites  to  live. 
He  has  changed  their  part  of  the  city  from 
a  stagnant,  run-down  demoralized  com- 
munity into  one  that  is  handsome,  booming, 
and  proud  of  itself.  That  was  no  mean 
achievement.  But  in  a  city  that  Is  almost  30 
percent  black,  and  growing  steadily  blacker, 
it  Is  by  no  means  enough. 

Daley's  defenders  protest  that  nobody  has 
yet  dealt  .successfully  with  the  problem  of 
jxjor  urban  Negroes.  Ben  Helneman.  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
way nnd  former  chairman  of  the  President's 
White  House  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
argues  that  "there  is  no  large  city  where  the 
combination  of  federal,  state,  and  city  at- 
tention has  been  adequate.  The  problem  Is 
national  and  Intense,  and  Chicago  Is  prob- 
ably as  good  as  or  better  than  most."  On  the 
other  hand,  no  other  mayor  enjoys  Daley's 
lustrous  reputation  as  a  doer.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect  more  from  him  And  to  assert 
that  other  cities  have  racial  problems  that 
are  as  bad  as  Chicago's— as  his  defensive 
subordinates  frequently  do— is  not  an  ade- 
quate defense  for  the  mayor's  failure  to 
ameliorate  the  largest  problem  that  con- 
fronts him. 

The  problems  of  poor  urban  Negroes  are 
admittedly  complex,  inadequately  under- 
stood, and  not  susceptible  of  quick,  tidy 
solutions.  Mi.ny  suggestions  coming  out  of 
the  blivck  neighborhoods  are  neither  helpful 
nor  constructive,  and  there  are  limits  to 
Daley's  ability  to  deal  with  the  city's  current 
racial  difficulties  But  he  wields  more  jxiUtl- 
cal  power  than  any  other  big  city  mayor. 
It  is  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  not  exercised  it  as  vigorously  as  he  might 
to  deal  with  the  racial  crisis  Helneman.  an 
unabashed  Daley  admirer,  concedes.  "I  don't 
think  he's  done  all  he  can."  But  he  adds: 
"A  mayor,  like  anyone  else,  has  a  whole 
series  of  problems  and  assigns  priorities  You 
have  to  look  at  him  in  the  round  You  can't 
take  any  one  problem  and  ignore  the  others 
and  their  interrelationships." 

WORKIN-G    CL.1SS,    CATHOLIC,    POLITICAL 

To  see  Da'.cv  "in  the  round,"  It  Is  necessary 
to  try  to  understand  the  man,  for  to  an 
astonishing  degree,  Daley  and  the  city  gov- 
ernment are  the  same.  Daley's  attitudes,  in- 
sights, motivritions.  convictions,  emotions — 
even  his  fears  and  prejudices— are  almost 
inevltatalv  reflected  at  some  point  in  the 
policies  and  practices  of  a  city  government 
that  more  nearly  approximates  one-man 
rule  than  anv  other  in  the  US.  In  a  sense, 
moreover,  Daiev  is  the  typical  Chicago  Dem- 
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ncratic   ward   pollUclan   on  a  colossal   scale 
He    19    smarter     more    talented,    more    ener- 
({etle   than   the  others,   but  he  springs   from 
the  siime  soil  und  was  nurtured  bv  the  same 
armf>«phere     Most   of    the    same    forces    that 
nh.jped  nif-lc  Daley's  character,  intellect,  un- 
der*tandirii{    and  taste  also  shaped  those  of 
the   men   wlio   act   as   lieutenants,  corporals, 
or  privates  in  his  Chicago  political  machine 
ThrjBe  forces  can  still  be  seen  today  In  the 
nel«fhb<jrhood  known  as  Bridgeport,  hard  by 
Chicago's  now  largely  Idle  strK-kyarda.  where 
Daley  was  born  slxtv-slx  years  ago  and  where 
he  stUl  Uvea  In  a  modest  brick  bungalow  on 
a  street  of  inexpensive,   nondesr-rlpt  houses 
In  his  youth  the  neighborhood  waa  working 
class.   Catholic    and   political     It   remains  so 
to  rhls  day   The  typical  resident  has  a  ninth- 
grade   educaMon    a   family   Income  of   about 
»7  UKi     and    lives    In    a    house    worth    about 
»1>(X)0    Almost  43  percent  of  the  p«)pulatlon 
ire    immigrants    or    the    children    of    Immi- 
grant*    most   from   Poland.   Lithuania.   Oer- 
manv    Italy    or  Ireland 

Bridgeport  people  retain  as  do  the  resl- 
clen's  of  many  -^ther  Chicago  neighborhoods. 
a  highly  developed  sense  r,{  community  and 
ethnic  idexitltv  Some  ethnic  groups  in  the 
neighborhrKid  harbor  prejudices  against  one 
A.'-..' her  but  tnev  are  united  In  implacable 
hoUMiltv  to  Negr.es  as  neighbors  For  almc«t 
thlr-.v  y^-irs  there  has  been  a  black  commu- 
nity half  a  dozen  blocks  to  the  east,  yet 
Bridgeport  remains  lUy-whlte  In  1966  there 
were  ab<-iut  eightv-f\ve  Negroes  in  a  com- 
munity of  more  than  38  000  Even  In  a 
Bndgep<Tt  public  housing  project  with  565 
resulen's.  and  In  spite  of  federal  regulations 
against  discrimination,  there  were  no  Negro 
residents  for  twenty-five  years,  one  family 
WIS  .idmltted  lite  "..ast  year  When  ctvll- 
rlghts  activists  picketed  the  mayor's  house 
three  years  ago  they  were  greeted  bv  a 
barrtge  of  eggs  and  tomatoes  Only  'he  Inter- 
vention of  political  precinct  workers  pre- 
vented further  violence  against  the  demon- 
strators His  critics  see  a  contradiction  and 
even  hyp<ic-lsy  in  the  mayor's  public  es- 
pousal of  open  housing  and  his  failure  to 
take  any  actmn  to  ope"  up  his  own  nelgh- 
borho<xl  to  Negroes 

One  of  his  closest  advisers  asserts  that 
Daley's  religious  attltxide*  provide  an  Impor- 
tant kfv  to  understanding  him  The  mayor  Is 
a  lifelong  Roman  Catholic  who  attends  Mass 
dai:v  But  his  religious  beliefs  also  reflect  the 
influences  of  time  md  place  John  McDer- 
mott.  direct,  r  nf  the  Catholic  Interracial 
Council  I  who  asserts  wryly  "I  can  speak 
wl'h  Slime  iiuthorlty  about  Irish  Catholics"  i. 
says  that  the  m^vor  'comes  out  of  the  times 
when  the  social  concerns  of  his  faith  were 
r.o-  discussed  He  has  no  real  concept  of  an 
ipen.  unseeregsited  society  "  And  a  close  col- 
laborator observes  that  although  the  mayor 
believes  in  the  reality  of  sin.  he  regards  sin 
as  a  personal  matter  He  feels  no  responsi- 
bility for  the  misdeeds  of  those  around  him. 
thev  must  .inswer  to  God  for  themse'.-es. 
Thus  he  can  and  does  Ignore  matters  within 
his  political  domain  like  questionable  elec- 
tion practices  petty  corruption,  and  connec- 
tions between  organized  crime  and  his  Demo- 
cratic machine  i  There  are  limits  to  this 
tolerance  Dlslovalty  to  the  organization, 
getting  caught"  In  acts  that  publicly  em- 
barrass the  organization  or  Its  leader,  and 
sexual  Immorality  are  all  grounds  for  puni- 
tive action  > 

Second  only  to  his  family  and  his  church, 
Daley's  lay<i!tv  and  dev.itlon  go  to  his  politi- 
cal party  and  its  local  organization  That, 
too  was  drummed  Into  him  as  a  boy  Bridge- 
port w.»s— and  itlll  Is — a  cradle  of  tr.^dltlonal 
machine  pollUcs  All  three  Chicago  mayors 
of  the  past  thirty-five  years  have  come  from 
Daley's  neighborhood.  As  columnist  Royko 
observes.  •All  this  political  clout  means 
neirly  everv  family  has  got  somebody  on  a 
government  payroll  In  the  East,  some  fam- 
ilies  register   a   newborn  son   at   Harvard  or 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yale    In   Bridgeport,  they  sign  him  on  with 
the  city  water  deptirtment  " 

Daley's  father  did  not  have  a  city  Job.  but 
he  was  .1  member  of  the  party  organization 
like  many  another  .unbl'lous  lad  from  the 
neighborhood.  Daley  was  doing  minor  po- 
litical chores  by  the  .ige  of  twelve  and  moved 
into  a  political  Job  as  s.>;>n  .ui  he  gtit  his  law 
degree  fr  )m  Chicago  s  De  Paul  University  In 
I9'33  He  advanced  fr«»m  state  legislator 
through  deputy  county  controller  and  state 
direct  r  of  revenue  to  county  clerk  before 
becoming  mayor  And  always  he  pnld  close 
•  kttentloM  to  his  ward  irgunlzatlon  and  took 
cjire  of  the  old  neighborhood  Other  Chicago 
politicians,  in  fact  frequently  grumble  about 
the  volume  of  patronage  and  public  works 
that  pour  into  Daley  s  own  Eleventh  W:iTd 

*LL     TH«    POLmCAl.     VtHTt'ES 

Thl«  background  has  molded  a  man  of 
many  virtues  that  contribute  directly  to  his 
political  effectiveness  Daley  almost  toUlly 
lacks  the  capftclty  for  ..onventlonal  social 
conversation  Yet  his  .pen,  engaging  manner 
makes  him  well  liked  even  by  his  political 
enemies  He  is  plainly  honest  His  personal 
integrity  Is  unchallenged  even  by  his  most 
vociferous  detractor  He  Is  a  deyot#d  family 
man  who  in  spite  of  the  heavy  demands  of 
his  schedule,  almost  unfailingly  goes  home 
for  dinner  with  his  wife  Eleanor,  their  four 
sons,  and  daughter  i  two  ..Ider  daughters  are 
grown  and  no  longer  live  at  home)  He  has 
an  obvious,  sentimental  love  for  the  city 
that  endears  him  to  others  who  cxre  for  It 
and  immediately  atlracUs  their  sympathies. 
He  IS  loyal  to  »  fault  to  his  friends  and  po- 
litical associates  His  word  Is  absolutely  re- 
liable And  he  is  little  burdened  by  ideologi- 
cal dogma  Daley  believes  m  pn^^matlc  solu- 
tions t.>  problems.  In  consensus,  and  In  com- 
promise to  att.iln  It 

The  mayor  h.is  also  grown  In  his  Job  When 
he  was  elected  in  1955.  he  was  widely  re- 
garded as  a  hack  politician,  the  epitome  of 
the  machine's  final  product  Notwithstanding 
his  naUve  intelligence  and  college  education. 
he  was  inarticulate  and  ungr.immatlcal.  a 
man  who  talked  about  the  city's  '  nort'  side" 
and  sout'  side  '  Because  he  was  a  product  of 
the  machine  his  opponents  warned  he  would 
turn  the  cltv  over  ui  gangsters  .md  grafters 
Now  even  those  who  fault  his  judgment 
acknowledge  his  ability  and  sincerity  He  Is 
sUU  something  less  than  .i  sparkling  public 
speaker,  is  uneasy  in  public  and  blurts  out 
an  occasional  malaproplsm-  '*ome  .sav  t  t  ef- 
fect But  when  he  keeps  his  temper  inder 
control,  he  projects  a  certain  innate  personal 
dignity  and  certainly  does  not  disgrace  his 
constituents  While  crime  and  corruption  are 
still  part  of  the  civic  scene  In  Chicago,  more- 
over, the  public  treasury  has  not  been  plun- 
dered; gangsterism  and  vice  still  flourish,  but 
discreetly 
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ALSO    PARTY    CHAIRMAN 

Daley  resents  references  to  him  >s  the  l.tst 
of  the  old-time  political  bosses  "  He  prefers 
to  think  of  himself  as  the  flrst  of  a  new 
breed  of  pragmatic  urban  executives.  This 
may  be  a  harmless  illusion,  but  his  favored 
label  won't  stand  up  under  close  examina- 
tion. Daley  has  dune  a  belter  Job  than  other 
bosses.  But  Uhls  is  simply  because  he  Is 
smarter,  with  perhaps  a  livelier  understand- 
ing of  the  phyncal  needs  of  mjdern  city  life. 
and  because  he  cared  to  direct  the  essentially 
amoral  power  of  the  machine  to  ^ood  ends 
Other  bosses  cared  only  about  boodle  Daley 
wants  to  do  what  he  thinks  Is  best  for  the 
city  The  basis  of  his  power,  however,  re- 
mains just  what  It  always  was  for  any  old- 
line  m.ichine,  an  undemocratic,  tightly  knit 
professional  political  organization  whose 
concern  .s  less  with  the  general  welfare  than 
with  the  delicately  bilanced  mteresta  of  the 
groups  that  support  It 

ro  an  unprecedented  degree.  Daley  has 
strengthened  the  machine  by  combining  the 
leverage  potentials  of  two  Important  ofBces: 


mavor  of  ChlCiigo  and  chairman  of  the  C  ^k 
County  Demi'icratlc  Central  Committee  \s 
mayor,  he  appoints  not  r)n!y  the  p-v.i  v- 
making  ofBcUls  of  the  city  admlnlstrn'  n 
but  the  members  of  more  than  two  d  .'pp. 
governmental  and  quasi-governmental  bonrds 
and  agencies  as  well  Through  these  offlci.s 
he  can  award  thousands  of  patronage  Job.*  •  i 
faithful  party  workers  During  his  ihlr'fii- 
vear  tenure,  according  to  the  nonpariiM:: 
Civic  Federation,  the  number  of  patron  ,.'e 
Jobs  within  the  city  .idmlnlslratlon  a'  no 
has  risen  from  6  000  to  9,000  That  Is  ■  nlv 
the  beginning  Leon  Despres,  an  Independen- 
Demwratlc  alderman  estimates  that  U  '.f. 
and  his  satraps  control  35.000  governnif  t  ■ 
Jobs  at  the  city,  county,  and  state  levpls 
Daley,  of  course,  has  an  absolute  veto  .\fr 
federal   appointments   m   Illinois  as  well 

.As  party  chairman,  he  awards  manv  r 
these  Jobs,  especially  at  the  lower  lev. ;, 
The  professional  v<ite  hustlers  who  enable  l.p 
Democratic  party  to  roll  up  its  impre.sv.n 
vote  margins  m  Chicago  Tliose  marclns  h n? 
frequently  been  pl\-otal  m  elections  .it  !>  -h 
the  state  and  the  national  level  Illinois' 
electoral  votes  were  vital  to  John  P. 
Kennedy's  1960  presidential  victory  And 
Dick  Daley's  machine  furnished  the  ball  .ts 
that  gave  Kennedy  his  y  (XW-vote  edee  In 
Illinois  Some  of  the  orpanizatlon's  foot  sol- 
diers are  none  too  careful  about  how  Uiey 
get  their  \ictorles  In  some  sections  of  Chl- 
cigo.  votes  are  still  bought— and  at  harcftin 
prices  Other  are  obtained  by  threats.  ;  .ir- 
rlcularly  effective  with  welf.ire  recipients  nd 
residents  if  public  housing  Mostly  the  '.d 
familiar  ward-heeler  tactics  .ire  still  etr.f- 
tlve  Small  and  entirely  legitimate  favor?  i.d 
services  can  be  performed  for  citizens  v.ho 
:ire  happy  to  show  '.heir  srnUltude  by  vo;  ng 
for  the  candidates  favored  by  ■).( 
organization 

Malnt-^lnlng  control  of  the  organlzatlo:.  is 
made  easier  for  Daley  by  the  peculiar  ^t.ite 
laws  that  prescribe  the  structure  of  the  p.n'y 
in  Cook  County  They  could  h.irdlv  have  Keen 
better  designed  to  oiistire  perpetuatum  f 
those  m  command  Ttie  county  committee  ;s 
made  up  of  eighty  members  one  for  each  f 
the  cltVs  fifty  wards  and  thirty  suburban 
townships  These  ward  i  or  township!  com- 
mitteemen .ire  elected  once  every  four  ycirs 
Eligibility  requirements  for  getting  on  M.e 
ballot  are  incredibly  difficult,  and  challenges 
are  .settled  by  the  board  of  election  commis- 
sioners— .ilso  control  by  the  organization.  If 
.1  dissident  manages  .somehow  to  get  on  :!.e 
ballot  m  opposition  to  the  Incumbent  l.e 
f.ices  an  all  but  impossible  task  In  the  eli^c- 
tlon  For  a  Chicago  ward  Is  a  large  [Kilillcal 
subduisioni  It  contains  typically  35,000 
voters  Reaching  -hem  requires  money  .^nd 
workers.  The  oreanizatlon  has  both  Tl.e 
ward  committeeman  Is  empowered  to  appoint 
his  preempt  captains,  who  are  thus  person- 
ally loval  to  him,  and  he  can  place  his  poli- 
tical subordinates  in  jobs  that  will  not  inter- 
tere  unduly  with  their  electioneering  duties 

BUSINESS     LOVTS     A     "DOER" 

Obviously,  a  well-entrenched  organizati-n 
like  this  can  only  be  etfectlvely  opposed  '  y 
another  strong  independent  croup  But  in 
Chicago,  Daley  has  brought  the  two  strong- 
est— big  business  and  big  labor  -Into  Ms 
coalition.  Labor,  of  course,  was  no  problem 
Its  leaders  are  Democrats  bv  in.stinct  Dalev 
has  merely  ensured  their  fealty  by  hlsh-lcel 
appointment;;  to  prestieious  boards  and  coir.- 
mlttees  and  bv  seeing  to  it  that  the  unioiis' 
interests  are  protected  The  astonishing  thii.e 
is  the  way  in  which  the  mayor  has  brouai.t 
the  top  leaders  of  Chicago  business  Into  i.is 
camp.  In  the  last  three  campaigns  he  l.as 
enjoyed  the  financial  support  and  public  en- 
dorsement of  a  substantial  majority  of  'he 
city's  most  important  executives,  many  '"■ 
them  ardent  Republicans  in  state  und  na- 
tional elections. 

Businessmen  s  enthusiasm  for  Daley,  how- 
ever,  is   not  too  hard   to  understand    He  i? 


,bv;o  all  else  a    'doer"  And  the  things  he 
'l^,.^.f.     almost    without    exception,    are    the 
•mngs  businessmen  regard  as  Important.  The 
niuMcal  rehabilitation  vf  the  downtown  area 
s   ,  case  in  jwint.  as  is  the  expre.ssway  net- 
'\vi-k    Daley  has  also  deluered  more  directly 
.„  Iiisines-i'in  many  entirely  lepitimate  ways. 
M's  Committee    lor   Economic   and   Cultural 
[V-elopmcnt  IS  a  model  of  a  problem-solving 
,er.,  i,e  orjtani/atlon  dedicated  to  the  task  of 
keeping  biLslne«s  irom  lleeing  to  the  suburbs 
and   attracting  still    more    The   committees 
sniill   professional   ttatT   .iCts  as  coordinator. 
using  Its  power  as  a  direct  aeent  of  the  mayor 
'o  »:et  the  active  cooperation  .md  help  of  any 
"■  -v    igencle':  that  can  help  ease  the  way  for 
business  expan.sion  or  eliminate   a   problem. 
When  additional   space  is  needed,   the  com- 
mittee arranges  ior  streets  to  be  closed.  The 
committee    can    ^•et    /oninp    rules    changed. 
na'king  provided,  streets  repaved  or  closed. 
f\en  run-down  nearbv  houses  cleaned  up  or 
unwanted  b.irs  shut  down    The  committee's 
director  explains  that    "they  come  to  us  and 
we  know  just  where  to  co.  instead  of  their 
golnc  to  six  different  people," 

RrPfBI-ir.AN    INROADS 

N  .twithstanding     its     apparent     strength, 
the   machine    whs   starting    to   display    flaws 
even    before    the    racial    confrontation.    The 
population    of    Clilcaaio's    suburbs    for    years 
has  been   growlnc;  much   more   rapidly   than 
that  of   the   cltv.   and   the   organization   ha-s 
been  a  complete  failure  there    Its  old-fash- 
ioned,  patronage-oriented   appeal   is   ineffec- 
tive among  issue-conscious  suburban  voters. 
Bv    1972.    according    to    some    analysts,    the 
suburban  Republican  majority  will  be  great 
enough  to  offset  Denircratic  margins  in  the 
city  and  the  G  OP   will  take  permanent  con- 
trol  of  the   important    county   offices.   It   al- 
ready holds  three    including   the  presidency 
of  the  county  board  cf  comml.ssioners.  Even 
more    important,    if    the    Democrats    can    no 
longer   carry   Cook   County    decisively,   they 
are  certain' to   lose   statewide   races   in   the 
face    of    Republican    dominance    downstate. 
This  will  not  only  cost  them  control  of  the 
state   house,   but    will   weaken    the   national 
political  influence  of  Dalcv  or  his  successors. 
Daley's    importance    In    Washington    derives 
from'  his  ability  to  deliver  Illinois'  electoral 
votes.   Once    the    machine    cannot    do   so.    it 
will  have  to  fall  back  into  a  last-ditch  de- 
fensive   position    inside    the    city    limits    of 
Chicago. 

Daley  has  also  oflfended  many  younger  lib- 
er.il  Democrats  bv  permitllne  the  party's 
slate  inakers  to  denv  .'Vdlai  E.  Stevenson  III 
nomination  as  either  a  candidate  lor  gover- 
nor or  U.S.  Senator.  Instead,  the  party  has 
put  up  for  both  i>osts  men  who  are  relatively 
unknowns.  The  ticket  has  been  labeled,  both 
In  Chicago  and  Washington,  the  weakest  m 
Il'.inols  memory 

Finally,  the  mavor  has  failed  almost  en- 
tirely to  nurture  able  men  to  replace  him. 
Those  mentioned  as  jiossitale  succe.ssors  are 
an  undistinguished  lot  Daley  has  been  care- 
ful not  to  desi'znate  an  heir  apparent.  He 
win  be  nearly  seventy  wnen  his  current  term 
expires  m  1971.  and'it  i--.  difficult  to  picture 
him  seeklne  another  term  When  he  leaves 
the  scene,  there  will  be  nobody  who  can 
command  the  aUetjiancc  of  all  important 
segments  of  the  partv  The  result  is  likely 
to  be  a  long  period  of  bitter  intraparty 
strife,  at  a  time  when  the  organization  will 
already  be  In  trouble.  If  by  then  the  G.O.P. 
has  strengthened  its  organization,  there  is  a 
possibility  the  Democrats  can  even  be  turned 
out  of  City  Hall 

But  the  racial  situation  poses  a  much 
more  immediate  problem.  Negro  leaders  are 
anything  but  optimistic.  "I  have  serious 
doubts  that  anvthins  meaningful  will  come 
out  of  I  the  riots  I."  says  the  Reverend  Brazier 
of  the  Woodlawn  Organization.  "I  think  they 
arc  soing  on  'business  as  usual."  "  And  that, 
•o  Brazier,  is  not  good.  A  few  days  before  the 
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April  violence  broke  out,  he  warned  a  visitor  i 
•There  is  a  sort  of  foreboding  that  really 
worries  me.  I'm  not  a  purveyor  of  gloom  and 
doom,  nor  a  prophet  of  riots  But  I  know- 
there  is  a  feeling  in  the  community  I've  never 
felt  before  and  I'm  worried" 
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CAN  THE  COURTS   FIND   IMPROVE- 
MENT THROUGH  SCIENCE? 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Judee 
Walter  Ely.  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  Lo.s 
Angeles,  brouRht  to  my  attention  a 
speech  made  at  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit  in  San  Prancii^co  on 
July  18,  this  year,  by  Mr.  John  Sutro. 
a  distinguished  San  Franci-sco  lawyer. 

Mr.  Sutro's  di.scus.sion  of  the  applica- 
tion of  system  analysis  and  computer- 
ization to  Federal  judicial  administra- 
tion is  extremely  intere.sting  and  timely. 
I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  and  under  unanimous 
consent  insert  them  in  the  Record  i 


Can  the  Courts  Find  IMPR0VF^!FNT 
Through  .SriFNCf^ 
The  subject  which  Mr,  Robert  Cirter  and 
I  have  been  asked  to  discu.ss  during  this  pe- 
riod of  the  conference  appears  on  the  pro- 
gram in  the  form  of  a  question:  Can  the 
courts  find  improvement  through  science? 
I  am  goinu  to  take  the  liberty  of  rewording 
the  question  without  alterina  its  nieaninu  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  pomt.s  I  especially 
want  to  make,  I  am  KOing  to  addre,'=s  myself 
to  the  question:  Can  the  judiciary  by  U^  oirn 
efforts  improve  its  own  administration 
through  Science? 

I  will  not  discuss  improvms.'  judicial  ::d- 
ministratlon  by  measures  imposed  from  the 
outside. 

I    think    at    the    outset    I    should    also   say 
something  about   the   v.-nrd   "science"   in   the 
context  I  will  use  It,  Science  is  a  broad  word 
v.-ith  many  meanings.  I   am   u.sing  the  word 
here  to  refer  tc  that  method  of  approaching 
and  .solving  practical  problem.s  known  as  ex- 
perimental   research,    Experimenwl    research 
is  the  most  characteristic  of  scientific  meth- 
ods   Its  most  farnovis  exponent,  tliough  not 
oriiiinator.  is  the  ^reat  Elizabethan  chancel- 
lor. Sir  Francis  B.acon   Experimental  resc.rch. 
as  developed  bv  Bacon,  is  the  means  bv  -vhich 
knowledge   and   the   solution   of   problems   is 
achieved    through    the    slow    and    laborious 
methods   of   observation,   hypothesis,   deduc- 
tion  and    experimental    verification     This    is 
the    method    of    science    that    has    been    so 
productive  in  physics,  chemistry  and  even  in 
sciences  of  living  thines.  such  .-.s  biolocy.  It 
involves  systematic  recordation  cf  facts  ob- 
served, the  deduction  of  hypotheses  frcin  the 
facts,    and    a    deliberate    ,;lter.it.',n    of    con- 
tributing  factors   in   an   effort   to   verify   the 
hypotheses  throuah  practicr.l  experiment 

"it  is  somewhat  curious  that,  while  it  was 
Bacon,  one  of  the  greatest  of  jurists,  who  did 
as  much  or  more  than  any  one  person  to 
bring  this  tvpe  of  scientific  method  into  use. 
the  approach  to  practical  problems  which 
he  so  well  understood  and  so  etTectively  uti- 
lized has  almost  never  been  applied  to  ju- 
dicial administration  or  any  of  the  problems 
of  the  courts.  There  has  been  a  leason  for 
this  which  I  shall   discuss  later. 

Certainly  I  run  no  risk  of  being  m  con- 
tempt by  suggesting  that  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system  needs  improvement.  The  Chief 
Justlce"of  the  United  States  last  May  In  his 
annual    address    to   the    American    Law    In- 


stitute described  verv  frankly  and  vividly 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  Federal 
court  system,  conditions  whicli  he  bald  are 
presently  bad  and  which  are  ominous  lor 
the  future  With  respect  to  the  United  States 
Courts  of  Appeals,  the  Chief  Justice  pointed 
out  that  for  the  11  circuits  the  number  of 
appeals  liled  this  past  year  is  H8  per  cent 
above  the  number  nled  in  1961.  and  the 
number  pending  is  143  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber pending  at  the  end  of  1961  Just  during 
the  one-vear  period  Irom  March  lil .  1967.  to 
March  31,  1968.  the  growth  of  backlog  of 
appeals  in  the  svstem  amounted  to  a  growth 
of  almost  ten'  additional  cases  for  each 
United  St;Ues  circuit  judge. 

According  to  the  Chief  Justice,  there  are 
equally  difficult  problems  ni  the  United 
States' district  courts.  More  than  half  of  all 
the  criminal  cases  in  the  Federal  .ourts  take 
more  than  ten  months  to  reacli  ..  jury  trial 
and  m  one  district,  Eastern  New  York,  the 
median  time  irom  indictment  to  jury  trial 
lias  risen  to  i-'O  3  months.  If  the  normal  pre- 
indictment  time  is  added  to  the.se  ngures. 
it  means  that  the  lapse  of  time  from  appre- 
hension to  trial  is  two  years  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  and  not  less  than  one 
vear  ;n  most  other  metropolitan  districts. 
At  a  time  when  the  continued  increase  in 
crime  has  become  a  major  national  prob- 
lem these  delays  In  administ-ering  criminal 
justice  are  Indeed  a  cause  for  alarm. 

Tlie  civil  dockets  in  the  district  courts  are 
al.so  constantly  falling  behind  .Accordme  to 
the  Chief  Justice,  in  broad  terms,  the  dispo- 
sition rate  in  civil  ca.ses  has  dropped  durine 
the  pa.st  year  by  more  than  l.ftOO  cases,  a 
3  per  cent  decrea.=-e.  when  under  all  sti^nd- 
■  rds  there  siioulri  have  been  an  increase  m 
the  disposition  rate  It  is  clear  that,  speak- 
i'lg  generaliv.  the  Federal  di.strict  courts  l.ave 
lost  ground  when  they  should  have  been 
giin'm'  These  conditions  have  developed 
notwlthsUtndmg  very  substantial  increa.ses 
in  the  number  of  judgeships  at  txith  the 
appei:.»te  and  trial  levels 

There  have  oeen  inanv  jjlausible  reasons 
irivanced  lor  the  administr.itive  condition 
•hus  described  bv  the  Chief  Justice,  but  I 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  them  here,  except 
TO  point  out  that  the  problems  of  adminis- 
tering the  Federal  judicial  tystem  have  never 
been  the  sublect  ol  scientific  study  and  ex- 
periment in  "the  true  Baconian  sense  The 
result  is  that  todav.  no  one  can  give  demon- 
sfable  proof  as  to  what  reallv  is  the  combi- 
nation of  faciors  v.-hich  are  the  cause  of  the 
condition  which  the  courts  face  today. 

Certainly,  there  has  been  no  1  ick  of  aware- 
ness  on    the   part   of   Federal   judges   of   tne 
unhapDV   condition   of    judicial    udmlnistra- 
Tion    Over  manv  vears  we  have  heard  distin- 
guished speakers  irom  both  Bar  and   Bench 
describe  the  erowing  seriousness  of  conges- 
tion and  delav  in  the  Fedenl  system  and  ex- 
press in  most   emphatic  terms  'he  need   for 
a   solution     Most   of   these   discussions   have 
ended   m   strone  appeals,  but  in   f.urly  gen- 
eral  and   vague   terms,   for  the  development 
of    new    methods    and    prcedures    and    the 
-harpenlnc  of   eld   administrative   tools.  \et 
not'n'ing   much   has   come   from   .-11   this,   for 
the  rather  obviou':  reason  that  no  one  is  able 
to  say  with  anv  real  conviction  or  as-surance 
what' new  methods  or  procedures  will  work 
r,r  need   to  be   ined  or  what  old   tools  need 
sharpenina-i    and    no   one   is   able   to   predict 
with   r.nv   certainty   what   the  result?  would 
be  of   particular   innovations  or  chanees   in 
processing  judicial  business.  This  all   ccmes 
iVick  to  the   present  lack  of  basic   informa- 
tion  about    the   factors   contributing   to  ad- 
mti-'istrative  congestion  and  this  comes  from 
a  lick  of  carefuUv  controlled,  observed  and 
recorded    cxpenmenta^on    with    procedures 
anil     proces.ses      Experimental     science     has 
simplv    not   been   applied   to   any   noticeable 
extent  to  the  problems  of  the  courts. 

A  year  ago.  if  this  question  had  been  raised 
for  discussion,  "Can  the  judiciary  by  its  own 
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efforts  improve  tu  own  administration 
through  Science ''"  I  would  have  thought  that 
It  could  only  be  answered  with  a  no  '  How 
could  judges,  either  as  individuals  or  orga- 
nized da  courts,  commr.:»e8  or  conTerences 
engage  in  experimental  science''  Huw  could 
they  approach  ihe  processing  of  civil  cases. 
the  elTec'iveness  of  our  criminal  procedures 
or  evftluate  our  correctional  practices  bv  the 
slow  .ind  laborious  method  of  observation, 
hypothesis  deduction  and  experimental 
verlScat.on  which  la  the  true  Baconian  sci- 
entific method'  Yet  today  I  nelleve  one  can 
give  a  confident  '  yes'  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion Can  the  judiciary  by  Its  own  efforts  im- 
prove Its  own  administration  through  Sci- 
ence'" What  has  happened  to  make  this  pos- 
sible' 

The  development  responsible  for  the 
change  is  :ne  enactment  by  the  Congress  m 
December  of  ;aat  year  of  a  well-conceived 
far-sighted  proposal  emanating  from  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  for  the 
creation  of  an  organization  of  Federal  judges. 
to  b«  known  as  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
charged  with  the  duty  and  provided  'with  all 
necessary  authority  to  engage  in  exper.men- 
tal  resehjch  on  the  problems  of  Judicial  ad- 
ministration 

The  passage  of  this  .eglslatlon.  Public  Law 
90-219.  on  December  20.  19«7  made  no  head- 
lines m  any  newspaper  While  this  is  under- 
standable. I  neverthelew  believe  that  the  fu- 
ture will  prove  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  is  the  most  impor- 
tant legislative  development  with  respect  to 
the  Judiciary  in  many,  many  decades 

The  unique  organizational  nature  of  the 
Center  and  its  great  potential  for  engaging 
m  true  scientific  experimental  research  on 
the  practical  problems  of  administration  in 
the  Federal  courts  warrant  .i  brief  aumnwrv 
of  how  the  Center  is  organized  and  what  it  Is 
charged  and  authorized  -o  do  While  the 
Center  Is  established  within  the  Judicial 
branch  of  Qovernment  and  is  controlled  and 
directed  exclusively  Dy  Federal  Judges.  It  is 
not  another  judicial  committee  or  conference 
or  council  In  some  respects  the  Center  is 
organized  much  like  a  corporation,  and  it 
has  the  organizational  characteristics  which 
have  made  he  corporation  so  efficient  and 
effective  m  many  nonjudicial  activities,  both 
private  and  public 

The  st.itute  provides  that  the  activities  of 
the  Center  shall  '~>e  -.tipervued  bv  a  board 
of  seven  members  with  the  general  authority, 
like  a  corporate  board,  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  duties  of  .m  executive  officer  and  hts  staff 
The  executive  offlcer  of  "he  Center  carries 
the  title  if  Director  and  r.as  the  salary  and 
official  status  if  a  :udge  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  tne  United  State« 
Courts  are  permanent  menit>ers  of  the  tx)€U'd 
of  the  Federal  JudiciaJ  Center  The  other  five 
members  .ne  required  wi  be  United  .States 
ludges,  two  of  whom  are  from  the  Courts 
or  Appeals  and  three  of  whom  are  from  Dis- 
trict Courts.  The  Judge  members  of  the  tward 
.ire  elected  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  'f  the  United  States  and 
serve  f'lr  staggered  terms  of  four  years  with 
provuion  t.'iat  judges  so  elected  shall  not  be 
members  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  and  having  served  a  four-year 
term  5hal!  not  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

The  b<.ard  has  the  authority,  of  course,  to 
conduct  many  activities  on  Its  own  and 
through  Its  own  stafl.  but  also  his  the  very 
ui^usuaJ  and  important  authority  to  contract 
*lth  governmental  and  private  agencies  or 
periods  for  research  projects  and  other 
services. 

The  statute  charges  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  with  a  ntimber  of  Important  func- 
tions, such  as  organizing  and  carrying  on 
programs  of  training  and  '-ontlnulng  educa- 
tion  for  all  persons   In    the   Judicial    branch 
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of  Government.  Judge*  as  well  a«  nonjudicial 
personnel  This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  all 
the  functions  of  the  Center,  but  I  think  It 
significant  that  the  first  function  described 
In  the  stitute  is  "to  conduct  research  and 
^tudy  of  the  opersllon  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and  coordi- 
nate such  'etearcii  and  study  on  the  part  of 
other  public  and  privet*  perwias  and  agen- 
cies '  It  IS  this  provision  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, makes  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
quite  unique  and  which  provides  a  potential 
f  >r  impr ovii.g  judlclil  .idmlnlstratlon  In  a 
practical  way  which  has  not  previously 
existed 

When  the  statute  charges  the  Center  with 
C'jnductlng  "research,  '  It  Is  not  talking  about 
legal  research  of  the  kind  to  which  lawyers 
.iiid  Judges  are  accustomed  It  Is  not  re- 
ferring just  to  the  examination  of  books 
and  the  search  for  precedent  The  context 
in  whrch  the  word  Is  used  In  the  .statute 
clearly  Indicates  that  the  Center  Is  charged 
and  authorized  to  engage  In  experimental 
research  of  the  Baconian  type  This  Is  fully 
substantiated  by  the  testimony  taken  at  the 
hearings  on  the  bill,  if  further  substantla- 
•lon  IS  needed:  and  It  Is  gratifying  to  see 
that  this  has  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Judges  who  have  t>een  concerned  with  bring- 
ing the  Center  into  being  since  the  enact- 
ment   >t  the  statute 

.At  Its  meeting  In  Washington  last  Febru- 
ary, the  Judicial  Conference  elected  the  first 
board  of  judges  for  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter The  two  circuit  Judges  who  were  elected 
are  'he  Honorable  James  M  Carter  of  our 
own  Ninth  ('Ircult  Court  of  .\ppealK  and 
Judge  Wade  H  McCree  Jr  of  the  Court  of 
.Appeals  of  the  Sixth  Circuit  The  three  dis- 
trict Judges  elected  were  Judge  Edward  J 
Devltt  of  the  District  of  Mlnnes«jta  Judge 
Harold  R  ftyler  Jr  .  of  the  Southern  District 
of  New  York  and  Judge  William  A  McRae 
Jr  .  of  the  Middle  District  of  Florida  The.v 
hve  Judges,  together  with  the  Chief  Justice 
if  the  United  States  and  Mr  Ernest  C 
Fnesen.  Jr  the  newly  appointed  Director  Lif 
'.he  .Administrative  Office   compose  the  board 

The  board  met  and  went  at>out  Its  busi- 
ness at  once  The  board  .selected  as  the  first 
Director  for  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  the 
Honorable  Tom  C  Clark,  retired  Justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  No  selec- 
tion could  have  been  more  promising  In  de- 
scribing this  development  to  the  American 
Law  Institute  last  May,  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  said  of  Mr  Justice  Clark-  No  per- 
>on  of  jur  nation  is  better  qualified  to  form 
such  a  Center  It  Is  almost  as  though  his 
entire  career  had  been  preparing  hUn  for 
the  mission  of  the  Center  A  private  prac- 
titioner In  Texas,  a  prosecutor  and  .attor- 
ney Oeneral  jf  the  United  states,  the  Jus- 
tice if  the  .Supreme  Court  an  organizer  and 
chairman  of  the  massive  operations  of  the 
Joint  Committee  for  Effective  Justice,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Administra- 
tion and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
.\merlcan  Judicature  Society,  he  has  for 
many  vears  devoted  himself  to  Improving 
the  administration  of  the  courts  'The  Center 
under  Mr  Justice  Clark  la  guaranteed  the 
finest   possible   leadership  " 

The  board,  working  with  its  newly  selected 
Director,  next  mdertook  a  very  significant 
step  It  determined  ui  broaden  Its  base  of  un- 
derstanding )f  methods  f  research  and 
training  by  reaciilng  outside  the  Federal  ju- 
diciary w  obtain  the  finest  possible  advice  on 
all  elements  of  its  nxlsslon  The  board  has 
authorized  and  organltred  four  advisory  com- 
mittees, the  membership  of  which  Includes, 
besides  a  number  >f  Judges,  -ertaln  non- 
Judges  who  are  particularly  distinguished 
and  expert  In  the  methods  of  experimental 
research,  in  training  and  continuing  educa- 
tion and  even  In  budgeting  practice  The 
contributions  of  these  men  will  t>e  moet  Im- 
portant   Each  Is  outstanding  In  his  own  field 
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By  enlisting  advisors  such  as  the.se  :.^l. 
board  has  indeed  tapped  the  best  experi":)!;^ 
and  thinking  in  the  country  in  areas  <  i  ,x- 
perlmental  research  and  vv-ell  as  coniiii;:  ng 
education  and  training. 

In  the  past,  we  have  not  lacked  brll"  nt 
scholars  In  the  legal  field  We  have  :.ot 
lacked  ingenious,  farslghted.  Innovo  :•.; 
Judges  What  we  have  lacked  is  organ  ed 
experimental  research,  carried  on  with  n- 
slatency  and  persistence  over  a  long  en  :ih 
period  to  obtain  significant  results  The  1  <'cl. 
eral  Judicial  Center  has  been  create-  1  ,;; 
major  part  to  meet  this  need,  and  its  ^  -  ,,■- 
ture  Is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  ;  ;,e 
problema  of  modern  court*  are  not  mii  -i.e 
but  experience  In  other  fields  has  showr.  ■  i ,: 
even  the  most  stubborn  and  difficult  ,  .-  b- 
lems  of  processing  and  procedure  will  ,•  i 
eventually  t<D  this  kind  of  organized  .if  i  ,; 

If  there  Is  any  single  thing  lawyers  id 
Judge*  need  to  learn  from  nonlawyers  .•  :» 
the  value  and  lmport,»nce  of  experiment  •  r-- 
search  In  solving  administrative  protr'-ns 
This  Is  the  unique  contribution  which  r  ■  »« 
made  to  the  Center  and  to  the  admlnl Ti- 
ilon  of  Justice  by  the  Center's  nonl:rAyer 
advisors 

It  Is  really  not  surprising  that  Sir  P--  :  is 
Bacon's  method  of  scientific  research  !,  ::, 
the  f>a«t  been  so  little  utilized  In  stu'l.-.^ 
the  problems  of  administering  Justl.  •'  ;:■. 
Bacon's  day.  or  even  100  years  ago.  there  .'•■:* 
no  problems  of  administering  courts  ut 
are  at  all  comparable  to  our  modern  Ti- 
cultles  The  problems  that  have  arlser.  .".d 
which  we  now  face  are  the  resul'.  .' 
growth-  growth  of  all  kinds — growth  in  ■  p- 
ulatlon.  growth  In  human  contacts  and  :  -a- 
tlonshlpe,  growth  In  the  size  and  Jurlsdn  tion 
of  courts  and.  In  general,  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  the  number  and  complexity  of  ;:■  .t- 
lers  which  must  be  taken  to  courts  '.or 
decision. 

Problems  like  ours  did  not  arise  In  'he 
days  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unii^d 
states  and  the  five  associate  Justices  ;  >de 
circuit,  trying  cases  personally  as  we:'  as 
hearing  appeals  Since  that  time,  the  Fed'TSl 
Judiciary  have  become  a  very  large  sy.s'fm 
indeed  Today  the  system  Includes  7  000  fTi- 
ployees  It  is  manned  by  500  Judge.s  -lo 
hold  hearings  in  417  places  and  operat.'  •') 
district  ofBces  with  155  divisions,  as  well  as 
11  circuits  for  cases  on  appeal  The  nati' n's 
entire  bankruptcy  system,  with  200.000  bink- 
ruptcies  a  year.  Is  administered  within  •iie 
Federal  court  structure  The  Federal  court,* 
are  presently  supervising  more  than  .'HT  iX) 
probationers  and  parolees,  almost  twice  the 
population  of  all  the  Federal  penal  institu- 
tions. 

It  Is  worth  observing  that  most  of  ir 
Federal  circuits  are  organized  Into  court  -v.';- 
tems  as  1  ir.te  sis  those  of  the  majority  o'  :^e 
sta'es  The  Fifth  Circuit,  as  an  example  is 
">3  district  Judges  and  the  Court  of  .\ppa;s 
13  Our  o"wn  Ninth  Circuit,  which  cover-  ii 
even  larger  geographical  area,  has  ftO  district 
Judges  and  may  '<«in  have  13  Judges  <  •  "3 
own  Court  of  Appeals  Only  11  state.s  •  e 
J  idlclal  structures  l.irger  than  these  !  .9 
Federal  Judicial  system  Is  supported  Ir.  ;i 
annual  budget  which  this  year  is  approa  ■..  i  ■? 
one  hundred  million  dollars  Size  ."suc:,  j 
this,  without  anything  more.  Is  bound  'o 
create  management  problems  that  simply  clld 
not  exist  In  earlier  days 

It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  board  of  •  .e 
Cen'er  will  conclude.  If  it  has  not  alreiiv 
concluded,  that  the  largest  and  most  pressir,.' 
problem  facing  the  Federal  courts  Is  the  deliy 
m  the  disposition  of  cases  and,  no  do'.i". :. 
research  into  the  causes  of  congestion  ,  :ii 
the  development  and  testing  of  hypwihc-ses 
for  Its  elimination  will  be  undertaken  .is  '  .e 
first  order  of  business  I  do  not  suggest  t.i.it 
it  should  be  othersvlse    However,  among  t:;e 


many  other  projects  for  research,  there  Is 
Lc.e  that  I  particularly  wish  to  mention  be- 
ciu.se  of  lis  special  Interest  to  the  district 
ov,irts  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  and  particularly 
■  u-  District  Court  of  Northern  California,  and 
,:s  .  because  so  much  has  already  been  done, 
V"!i  such  promising  results.  This  is  a  piece 
>,'  research  which  could  be  brought  to  final 
^.  .icluslon  within  a  short  time  and  with  the 
fx-)endlture  of  \ery  little  additional  money 
,mi  If  Its  conclusions  which  have  already 
becun  to  take  form  are  established  as  valid, 
,!,,,■  wUl  improve  the  administration  of 
c-i'i'iinal  justice  In  every  district  court  In  the 
c  unlry  and  will  probably  save  the  United 
St.ites  "million  of  dollars  every  year. 

i  im  referring,  of  course,  to  what  Is  known 
,,  'lie  San  Francisco  Project.  The  San  Fran- 
...  Project  was  Inltlnted  by  the  Judges  of 
•  .,  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
N  -thern  Dl.strlct  of  California  and  their  tal- 
ir-ed  Chief  Probation  Officer.  Mr.  Albert 
Willi  It  has  been  In  progress  since  April, 
li^rtfi  It  Is  an  attempt  to  evaluate,  through 
s'Mriy  and  practical  experiment,  the  effec- 
t,..:ies8  of  probation  and  parole  as  presently 
,!•  mistered  m  the  Federal  courts  when 
n.-  isurcd  against  the  standard  of  recidivism. 
I  l,.is  undertaken  to  study  and  analyze  the 
r.i  .e  loads  of  Federal  probation  ofScers  and 
t!-.H  nature  use  and  necessity  for  the  pre- 
^i.l  -ence  reports  which  they  prepare.  The 
i:  ,i!i()d  of  the  Project  has  been  to  develop 
i  ,  t*  by  observation,  hypothesis  and  experl- 
r  .  tjtal  verification,  that  Is,  by  the  method 
•    ,  lence  In  the  Baconian  sense 

he  Project  has,  been  financed  by  a  grant 
.  •  fiibllc  funds  made  by  the  National  Instl- 
1  ',■  of  Mental  Health  and  has  been  admln- 
i- •red  under  the  atisplces  of  the  School  of 
C  .^  -nlnology  at  the  University  of  California 
„■  lierkelev.  The  research  has  been  carried 
i  :,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr. 
Ri.bert  Carter,  who  is  on  the  program  with 
nif  Mr  Carter  villi  tell  you  more  about  the 
Prnject  but  1  feel  I  must  mention  some  of  Its 
rt  suits  because  I  am  much  concerned  about 
:    -  Project's  future 

he  research  has  esUbllshed  quite  clearly 
ti:  it  a  number  of  assumptions  which  have 
bi^en  universally  considered  to  be  basic  to 
e-fectlve  probation  administration  are  myths, 
p  lias,  for  example,  always  been  assumed 
t  I  ,t  the  fewer  cases  an  officer  had  to  super- 
\  .~o  and  the  more  Intense  and  frequent  the 
s  oervisior.  cf  the  cases  that  he  did  have,  the 
t.'.ter  the  results  would  be  when  measured 
I,,  terms  of  recidivism  The  Project  has  dem- 
■     -trated  thit  this  Is  simply  not  true. 

!t  has  been  asserted  In  correctional  circles 
:  .-  20  years  or  more  that  the  Ideal  case  load 
:  -  a  probation  officer  Is  a  50-unit  work  load 
I.  ,,ed  on  a  formula  of  one  unit  for  each  case 
1  :.der  supervision  and  live  units  for  each 
I  r  -senten  -e  Investigation  The  research  has 
umonst rated  that  there  Is  no  foundation 
:   r  the  formula  or  for  the  Idea. 

[t  has  been  widely  proclaimed  by  Fed- 
in!  Judi;es  and  chief  probation  officers  that 
.  pre-sentence  report  should  be  prepared 
ji.-ior  to  sentence  In  everv  case  The  preliml- 
iiir\-  studies  of  the  Project  give  strong  In- 
c  ation  that  somewhere  between  25  per  cent 
.Old  30  per  cent  of  the  pre-sentence  reports 
.r  lid  be  eliminated  without  affecting  the 
-  -ntences  In  the  slightest.  Since  the  cost  of 
pre-sentence  rcport.s  Is  between  J200  and  8500 
por  report,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary 
rr-port?  would  not  only  Improve  the  efficiency 
'.  the  Federal  Probation  Service  but  would 
,  ISO  -ave  the  Government  snd  the  taxpayers 
s  'mething  between  one  million  two  hundred 
I  1  lusand  and  three  million  dollars  a  year. 

While  these  conclusions  have  emerged 
irom  testing  In  the  Northern  District  of  Call- 
:  rnla,  some  quite  positively  and  others  more 
■  ntatlvely.  if  they  are  tT  be  generally  ac- 
cepted as' proved  and  valid,  they  must  first 
'lie  Mrcfully  t*sted  In  a  number  of  other  Fed- 
eral districts  with  conditions  as  different  as 


can  be  found  from  those  In  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. ^^,  ,  , 
The  practical  problem  about  addltKmal 
testing  for  the  final  proof  of  these  results  is 
that  the  money  for  the  Project  has  run  out. 
The  particular  results  of  the  Project  which 
I  have  mentioned  are  of  administrative  in- 
terest but  have  not  much  bearing  on  men- 
tal health.  It  was  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  which  provided  the  original 
financing  of  the  Project,  but  the  interest  of 
the  doctors  has  now  been  satisfied.  It  is  un- 
derstandable that  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  has  proved  unwilling  to  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  research  which  may 
be  Important  to  administering  the  probation 
system  but  which  does  not  relate  to  problems 
of  mental  health. 

There  are  other  difficulties  In  carrying  on 
this  work.  The  Project  recently  lost  its  top 
administrator.  Dean  Joseph  Lohman  of  the 
School  of  Criminology,  through  sudden 
death,  and  Mr.  Carter,  who  has  supervised 
the  research  from  the  beginning,  has  ac- 
cepted a  permanent  position  ■*1th  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  State  of  Washington  begin- 
ning m  August.  As  a  consequence,  this  re- 
search project,  initiated  by  the  district 
Judges  of  this  district  with  such  important 
tentative  results,  is  in  danger  of  not  being 
carried  to  the  conclusion  which  it  deserves, 
of  being  tested  by  experiment  in  other  dis- 
similar districts. 

I  feel  sure  that  this  situation  has  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  board  of  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  or  of  its  distinguished  Direc- 
tor but.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
matter  I  feel  bound  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  board  will  somehow  find  the  ways  and 
means  of  carrying  this  Important  research  to 
its  ultimate  conclusion. 

At  this  moment  the  Center  has  no  funds 
at  all  for  research  or  anything  else.  There  has 
not  yet  been  time  for  its  inclusion  In  the 
appropriation  for  the  judiciary.  No  matter 
how  well  conceived  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter may  be.  and  no  matter  how  distinguished 
and  able  Its  board  members  and  Director,  it 
cannot  possibly  make  Its  contribution  to 
solving  the  problems  of  Judicial  administra- 
tion without  adequate  financing.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  board  will  make  no  small  plans  for 
the  Center  and  will  from  the  beginning  seek 
enough  money  to  do  the  Job  that  needs  so 
badlv   to  be  done. 

In'  connection  with  Its  budget  the  board 
might  well  consider  the  example  of  modern 
industry  and  business.   In  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  or  bo.  scientific  research  and  devel- 
opment has  played   an   ever-increasing   role 
in  all  large-scale  Industry  and  business.  Ex- 
perience there  has  developed  the  principle  of 
budgeting  for  research  and  development   as 
a   percentage   of   sales.   The   percentage   will 
varv    of   course,   from    industry   to   Industry 
and  business  to  business,  but  the  principle  of 
budgeting  on  the  basis  of  an  appropriate  per- 
centage of  sales  or  gross  income  is  now  well 
established  as  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
determining    the    amounts    that    should    go 
each    year    into    research    and    development. 
If  this  principle  is  applied  to  the  Judiciary. 
the  annual  budget  for  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  should  be  an  appropriate  percentage 
cf    the    total    appropriation    to    the    judicial 
branch  of  Government.  There  Is  good  reason 
to  exoect  that  this  principle  will  be  followrd 
in  btidgetlng  for  the  Center  since  Its  non- 
lawyer  advisors  include  men  ■with  great  ex- 
perience in  financing  research  as  well  as  In 
its  condvict 

Now  that  the  Federal  Judicial  Center— in 
reality  a  research  ond  development  organi- 
zation in  the  judicial  branch— Is  In  being,  and 
if  It  Is  financed  with  an  appropriate  percent- 
age of  the  total  Judiciary  Budget  each  year, 
one  can  Indeed  be  confident  that  now,  at 
last  the  Federal  judiciary  can  indeed  im- 
prove Its  own  administration  through  science 
and  bv  its  own  efforts. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS  CONFERENCE   REPORT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  several  hundred 
expressions  of  concern  from  my  constit- 
uents in  northern  Virginia  regarding  de- 
letion of  the  construction  funds  for  the 
planned  subway  system  for  Washing- 
ton from  this  measure. 

At  the  time  the  District  appropria- 
tions bill  was  being  debated  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  NatcherI  was 
verv  emphatic  in  making  the  point  that 
these  funds  were  deleted  only  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  subway  system 
was  being  used  by  some  to  delay  con- 
struction of  the  greatly  needed  highway 
system  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  as  soon  as  firm  assur- 
ances can  be  obtained  that  the  highway 
and  freeway  construction  program  will 
not  be  delayed  and  that  agreement  has 
been  reached  that  the  actual  construc- 
tion will  commence  he  will  promptly 
support  restoration  of  these  fimds. 

The  fact  that  administrative  funds  In 
excess  of  $1  million  were  appropriated  Is 
further  assurance  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  was  recognizing  the 
need  for  the  subway  system  and  wanted 
to  continue  with  its  plans  pending  solu- 
tion of  the  highway  dispute. 

I  have  had  many  conversations  with 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  concern- 
ing this  matter  and  have  been  personally 
assured  by  him  that  there  will  be  no  de- 
lay in  appropriating  funds  for  the  sub- 
way system  once  this  highway  conflict 
has  been  resolved. 

Mr    Speaker,  as  our  colleagues  know, 
the  Congress  has  just  recently  expressed 
its  concern  over  the  highway  dispute  by 
writing  into  the  highway  bill  we  just  sent 
to  the  President  words  which  direct  the 
proper  officials  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction   of   the   Three   Sisters   Bridge 
and  certain  other  segments  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  highway  system  with- 
out delay.  As  further  evidence  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  had  cause  for 
concern,  several  groups  within  the  Dis- 
trict  of   Columbia,   in   addition   to   the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  have  already  asked 
the  President  to  veto  the  highway  bill 
in  order  to  prevent  construction  of  these 
roadways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  Members  of  this 
House  know.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  area  subway  system  and.  in  fact.  I 
was  the  sponsor  of  the  original  bill  which 
created  the  aeency  which  planned  the 
system.   I   naturally   would  oppose   any 
needless  delsv  of  the  prompt  construc- 
tion and  completion  of  the  .<;ystem.  On 
th»  other  hand,  however.  I  also  recog- 
nize the  vital  need  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation svstem  in  the  Washington  area, 
and  I  realize  the  fact  that  any  further 
delay   in   con.struction  of  other  needed 
transportation    facilities   will    result   in 
traffic  chaos  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 
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I.  therefore  feel  that  with  the  assur- 
ances I  have  received  from  the  centle- 
niaii  from  Kentucky  Mr  Nak  her  :  that 
there  vnU  be  no  needless  delay  in  appro- 
priating thf  funds  for  the  subway  system 
once  the  highway  program  Is  underway. 
I  mu^t  support  him  In  his  determina- 
tion to  see  tiiat  one  transportation  pro- 
gram !s  not  used  as  an  excuse  to  prevent 
completion  of  another  ecjually  vital 
transportation  program 


GEN.  BRUCE  PALMER  JR 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  n..iRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  SIKES  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very 
proud  that  the  No  2  man  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  the  Vice  Chief  of  SUff.  is  a  man 
who.se  »ttiitleace  is  in  Honda  s  yreat  First 
District  His  home  address  i.s  Fort 
Walton  Beai  h  Fla  .  and  his  wife,  Mrs 
Kay  Sibert  Palmer,  is  the  daughter  of  an 
outstanding  soldier,  Maj  Gen  Franlilin 
C  Sibert.  who  also  is  a  resident  of  Fort 
Walton  Beach. 

Gfneral  Palmer  assumed  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  office  of  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff  early  this  week.  This  office  is  one 
of  tremendous  importance  and  requires  a 
man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  forti- 
tude He  IS  the  principal  assistant  and 
adviser  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  By  delega- 
tion he  has  the  statutory  authority  to 
perform  the  same  duties  which  the  Chief 
of  Starr  p«:fo:ni.^  Orders  i.-,sued  by  the 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  have  the  same  effect 
as  those  i.vs  led  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  The 
man  who  fills  this  position  must  be  equal 
in  experience,  dedication  and  soldierly 
experti.se  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  A  dedi- 
cated patriot-leader  pos.se.ssing  these  re- 
quired qualities  of  trust  and  confidence 
was  sworn  in  as  Vice  Chief  on  the  18th 
of  July  and  received  his  fourth  star  on  the 
first  of  August  Son  of  a  famous  soldier. 
this  man  is  Gen   Bruce  Palmer,  Jr. 

Graduating  from  West  Point  in  1936. 
Bruce  Palmer  held  successive  positions  of 
importance  commencing  with  an  assign- 
ment in  the  operations  division  on  the 
then  War  Department  General  Staff,  less 
than  6  years  after  being  commissioned. 
Later,  in  July  1964  to  be  exact  he  was 
app<Jinted  the  Army  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Operations  and  promoted  to 
lieutenant  =!eneral. 

He  gained  international  prominence 
in  May  1965  when  he  assumed  command 
of  the  U.S.  forces  and  US.  Army  forces 
m  the  Dominican  Republic  On  the  2:3d  of 
Mhv  1965  he  signed  for  the  United  States 
the  act  creating  the  first  Inter-American 
Forces  later  renamed  the  Inter-Amer- 
icun  Peace  Force 

III  January  1966  General  Palmer  re- 
turned with  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps 
to  Fort  Brag^  In  the  spring  of  1967  he 
aiiam  distinguished  himself  while  in 
command  of  the  II  Field  Force.  Viet- 
nam During  this  period  his  command 
Conducted  Oi^erations  Junction  City  and 
Manhattan  the  largest  operations  of  the 
Vietnam  v^ar  A  further  qualification  for 
his  present  position  is  his  last  assign- 
ment as  deputy  commanding  general, 
Vietnam 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  an  aiticle  in  Army  magazine  In  No- 
vember   1965     Gf'neral    Palmer    stated 

The  American  people  <aii  b^  proud  .f  the 
■;-onducc  of  their  servlcfn\en  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  Many  a  young  82d  trooper, 
perhaps  Ifss  Uian  a  year  ago.  was  more  con- 
cerneU  wuh  his  best  girl  and  the  hit  tune 
of  the  week  Many  h.id  never  been  away  from 
their  heme  Ujwiis  before  entering  service 

One  thing  is  .-ertaiii  They  cm  hold  their 
heads  high  in  the  knowledge  that  their  re- 
mArlcat>Ie  courage  their  restr.jint.  their 
prompt  obedience  to  orders  and  their  pro- 
found respect  for  huni-in  riglila  have  planted 
another  marker  along  the  uphill  road  to  free- 
dom and  the  dignity  of  man 

Wlien  the  Senate  approved  the  ap- 
pointment of  Bruce  Palmer.  Jr  .  to  the 
position  of  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U  S  Army,  it  assured  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  that  the  best  man 
available  for  the  Job  was  selected  He 
deserves  the  respect  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. Bruce  Palmer  possesses  all  the  qual- 
ities he  attributed  to  the  American  sol- 
dier he  commanded  so  admirably  in  the 
Djmliiican  Republic 


August  2,  l!h;s 


FEDERAL    LAND    ACOUISITION 
POLICY    REFORM 

HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OK    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOf -E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  BROTZMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  today  a  package  of  bills  de- 
sii^ned  to  revise  and  reform  the  policies 
and  practices  follow vd  m  acquiring  ical 
property  for  Federal  and  federally  as- 
sisted projtKts 

The  need  for  refonn  of  the  present 
policies  has  been  made  abundantly  clear 
by  my  work  with  residents  of  Colorado 
whose  property  is  be'ng  acquired  under 
the  doctrine  of  eni-nent  domain.  Though 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
help  people  with  pending  litigation,  it  will 
tielp.  in  the  future,  thousands  of  ijeople 
acri-ss  the  country  similarly  fated  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  present  antiquated 
policies.  Under  these  policies  people  ui- 
dicate  they  cannot  replace  their  prop- 
erty with  the  dollars  they  ai-e  offered  by 
the  Government.  Tliey  are  caught  in  the 
middle  havinp  to  sell  on  terms  prescribed 
by  the  Government,  and  having  to  buy 
on  terms  prescribed  by  the  free  market. 

The  provisions  of  my  first  bill — the 
primary  part  of  this  three-part  proposed 
legislation — would  assure  fair  compen- 
sation to  owneis  and  tenants  of  prop- 
erty acqulied  for  public  programs  for 
their  property  and  for  other  losses  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred.  Congress 
would  estab'ish  a  uniform  policy  to  guide 
the  land  acquisition  practices  of  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  m  ord-r  t.j  assure  consist- 
ent and  equitable  treatment.  Every  rea- 
sonable effort  would  be  made  to  acquire 
real  property  by  kindly  and  friendly 
negotiated  purchase  to  insure  barpain 
and  barter  Congress  would  provide  a 
definition  of  •market  value  standard"  to 
serve  as  a  basis  for  Government  acquisi- 
tion of  land  that  assures  compensation 
shall  be  the  highest  pi  ice  which  the  prop- 
erty could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
bring   if  exposed   fur  sale   in   the  open 


market  for  a  reasonable  time,  unaffect-'d 
by  the  pro.iect 

My  .second  bill  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19.-S4  .so  as  to 
provide  for  more  equitable  treatmeiii  .if 
persons  affected  by  capital  gams  caused 
by  involuntary  sales  of  real  propeiiy 
through  eiuinent  domain  to  the  Federal 
Government  or  for  federally  assi.^icd 
programs  The  bill  provides  than  an 
owner  of  property  taken  for  publu  .m- 
may  defer  any  recognition  of  gam  ^n 
the  transfer  it  he  rein\ested  the  mm- 
pensation  received  for  the  property  .n 
fir.st,  any  interest  in  real  i^roperty:  sec- 
ond, any  property  used  m  trade  or  busi- 
ness; and  third,  any  property  to  be  'Id 
by  the  taxpayer  for  investment. 

The  thud  and  final  bill  of  this  pai.;;- 
age  IS  an  amendment  to  tiie  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  assistance  for  oun- 
ers  and  eiiiployees  of  small  business  cui- 
cerns  displaced  or  miurt'd  by  Federal  ir 
federally  assisted  programs  Tins  as>ist- 
ance  would  take  the  form  of  loans  n- 
formation   and  other  aid. 

Much  ol  the  legislation  which  I  .mi 
proposing  IS  based  on  a  3-year  stud'  by 
the  staff  of  a  select  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee.  I'liis 
intensive  study  was  comi)leted  at  the  ■  r.d 
of  1964  and  its  basic  rec  )mini-ndat:(ins 
have  not  been  implemented  But  : in- 
growing nimiber  of  Federal  and  ledt':.i.;y 
a.ssisted  programs  requiring  the  acquisi- 
tion of  real  property  under  the  prt'sfiu 
problemmatic  policies  presents  a  .;:  a- 
ing  emer"e;icy  situation  that  can  nu 
longer  be  ignoied. 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS  REPORT  EN- 
ROLLMENTS ROSE  A  MILLION 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJJTATIVEd 
Friday.  August  2.  196S 

Mr  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  tins  morning  earned  a.i  ar- 
ticle which  I  think  should  be  ot  great 
interest  to  the  Members  ol  Congress,  par- 
ticularly since,  in  both  Chambers,  we 
have  just  recently  tuianimuusly  enacted 
major  changes  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program. 

The  New  York  Times  quotes  SecrciaiT 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen  as  reporting  that  voca- 
tional school  enrollment's  increased  by  1 
tnillion  during  the  past  year,  bringing 
to  a  total  more  than  7  million  yount:  peo- 
ple and  adults  who  are  taking  vocaiKinal 
education  courses  in  America. 

This  large  Increase  in  vocational  edu- 
cation enrollment  demonstrates  how  re- 
sponsive this  Congress  is  to  the  needs  of 
young  people  and  how  every  Member  of 
this  Congress  recognized  the  great  oppor- 
tunities that  vocational  education  offers 
the  young  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  sure  this  article  siiould  be  of  great 
comfort  to  every  Member  of  this  House 
who  voted  for  the  Vocational  Education 
Amendmeiitsof  1968, 

The  New  York  Times  article  follows; 

Voc.^TIuN^L  Schools  Repi:)St  Enrollments 

Rost.   A  Million 

WASHiNcroN.— More  than  7  million  young 
people  and  adults  took  vocational  education 
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courses  In  more  than  17,000  public  schools 
during  the  school  year  that  ended  in  June, 
.11(57  Wilbur  J  Cohen.  Secretary  of  Health, 
Kai -.ulon  and  WeUare.  reixirted. 

An  incretise  of  nearly  a  miUlon  students 
over  Uie  previous  year's  enrollment  of  6.07 
miUion  wius  handled  in  part  by  an  additional 
',(>  ,(>canonal  schools  and  other  facilities, 
M.,r,.  than  $i'.);i-miUlon  was  expended  for 
•,>,,-«•  new  lacimies,  including  $64  5-mllllon 
'n  Ffderal  funds  allocated  to  the  states, 

I  'le  nation  Invested  a  total  of  $972,3-mll- 
•  ,.,  n  Federal  state  and  local  funds  In  voca- 
;i,,Mal  education  during  the  1966-67  school 
ve.ir  ,<lniost  22  per  cent  more  than  the  $799,8- 
.,n  .on  rtgure  of  the  previous  year.  The  Ped- 
^r  .  '  share  w;is  $257  4-mllllon.  up  $23,7  million 
'roiii  the  previous  year 

me  largest  enrollment  increase  was  at  the 
.,e.    ndary  school  level. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


\    TIME  FOR  REASON  AND  RE- 
■  .-TRAINT  AND  A  TIME  FOR  RE- 
:-:P0NSE 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 


OF    ALABAMA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
■^j),  aker,  as  I  felt  the  text  of  the  speech 
by  Mr  Winton  M.  Blount,  president  of 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  the 
R.,tarv  Club  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  on  May  27. 
lyHK  "is  addressed  to  all  Americans,  I 
wo  lid  like  to  use  this  means  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of 
ihr  Record. 

Mr  Blount  expresses  so  well  the  sii- 
uar.on  that  exists  in  our  countrj'  today 
aiui  offers  us  challenges  on  how  to  meet 
o'u'  'problems.  For  your  information  and 
consideration.  I  insert  the  speech  here- 

Wllil 

.\    r:ME    FOR    Reason    and    Restraint   and   a 

Time  tor  Response 
,R(  marks  of   Winton  M.  Blount,   president, 
liiamber     of     Commerce     of    the     United 
Slates,  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Atlanta, 
C.    May  27,  1968) 

^s  a  representative  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  I  am  de- 
llgt,t«'d  to  he  with  you  today. 

I  •  lunk  I  can  safely  say  to  you  that  never 
beli.re  has  the  leadership  of  the  national 
ch.imber-;ts  officers,  directors  and  staff- 
been  so  aware  of  the  responsibility  for  assur- 
ing -hat  the  measure  of  this  organization's 
effort  be  sufficient  for  the  challenge  of  our 
tin.es 

America  today  Is  a  nation  of  conflict-— con- 
flict of  Ideas,  conflict  of  ideals,  and  conflict 
of  •rirnti/tcattons  But  as  we  look  at  the  con- 
flict in  our  cities,  on  our  campuses,  and  all 
across  the  Nation,  we  need  to  put  this  con- 
fUct  m  proper  perspective.  It  is  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  growing,  prosperous  nation  strug- 
Rllng  with  the  problems  of  success,  and  not 
a  n.ition  coming  apart  at  the  seams  and  on 
the  brink  of  disaster. 

Wp  have  our  share  of  problems  just  as  we 
aiwavs  have  Emerson  observed  slightly  over 
one  hundred  years  ago — "These  times  of 
ours  are  serious  and  full  of  calamity,  but 
all  'imes  are  essentially  alike,"  How  appro- 
priate that  statement  is  In  helping  us  keep 
proper  perspective. 

We  have  the  problem  of  how  to  bring  gain- 
ful f-mplovment  to  4  per  cent  of  our  working 
population.  Bui  remember  we  have  96  per 
cent  at  work.  We  have  the  problem  of  how 
to  bring  better  housing  and  a  better  way  of 
life  to  a  relatively  small  part  of  our  popula- 
tion. But  remember  at  the  same  time,  the 
vaFt  majority  of  Americans  who  live  rich  and 
rewarding  lives,  I  do  not  mean  to  dlBCOunt 


the  tragedy  and  degradation  of  those  wlio 
live  in  squalor,  despair,  and  hopelessness, 
but  I  submit  our  system  has  provided  for  ihe 
vast  majority  of  our  people  a  way  of  life 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world 

Today  we  are  faced  with  international 
problems  such  as  Vietnam  and  ihe  worth  of 
the  dollar  in  the  world  maricets;  national 
problems  related  to  an  economy  beset  by 
inflation,  urbanization  and  industrialization; 
human  problems  of  race  and  poverty;  and 
spiritual  problems  of  dissension,  distrust  and 
violence.  These  problems  must  be  met  and 
must  be  solved. 

This  is  a  lime  in  America  lor  reason  and 
rrsfrainf.  But  this  is  also  a  time  in  America 
for  response — restraint  from  emotionalism 
and  radicalism  of  the  left  or  the  right,  but 
response  toward  finding  solutions  to  these 
major  problems  facing  us.  This  climate  of 
unrest  and  uncertainty  in  this  nation  have 
placed,  as  never  before,  new  demands  upon 
the  business  and  professional  community  lor 
leadership  and  constructive  action. 

In  assuming  the  presidency  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  of  the  United  Stales  last 
month.  I  found  the  nations  largest  business 
organization  deeply  involved  in  all  the  prob- 
lems of  present  day  America  It  Is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  the  business  community 
has  a  tremendous  input  to  help  solve  the 
problems  facing  our  country.  Traditionally 
the  business  community  has  proven  its  tal- 
ent for  problem  solving,  for  decision  m::lclng, 
for  creativity  and  for  innovation.  And  tnese 
are  the  kinds  of  talents  so  desperately  needed 
as  we  face  up  to  modern  day  America 

Business  is  responding  by  bringing  its 
leadership  and  management  abilities  to  bear 
on  these  matters,  invading  areas  which  have 
been  traditionally  left  to  government  We 
are  seeking  out  dark  corners  and  moving  Into 
the  social  problem  backwaters  where  poli- 
ticians have  been  making  too  many  ol  the 
decisions  for  too  long.  The  business  commu- 
nity must  continue  to  encourage  and  lead 
this  effort,  and  determine  the  most  etTectlvc 
channels  for  its  expression 

Government  cannot  solve  these  problems 
alone,  as  It  has  sometimes  tried  to  do  in 
the  past.  Rather,  it  must  be  a  joint  effort 
of  the  national  government,  the  local  and 
state  governments,  the  business  community. 
other  organizations,  and  private  citizens — 
a  total  effort  on  the  part  o!  all— and  business 
has  a  key  role  to  play. 

I  am  an  optimist — you  have  to  be  in  my 
business.  And  I  am  optimistic  that  America 
will  solve  its  problems.  Our  background  and 
heritage  have  not  prepared  us  for  defeat. 
Our  resiliency  as  a  nation  has  been  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again. 

But  a6  we  progress  and  change  and  move 
forward  into  the  exciting  world  of  the 
future,  we  must  preserve  and  strengthen  the 
essential  institutions  and  values  which  have 
provided  the  vitality  and  inner  strength  of 
this  great  nation. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  up  to  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  who  are  responsible,  reason- 
able and  restrained  citizens  to  insure  that 
our  progress  is  responsive,  sound,  and 
intelligent. 

What  is  our  role?  I  believe  the  nation 
needs  to  hear  from  us. 

It  needs  to  hear  from  us  about  preserving 
the  vitality  of  our  economic  system.  We  must 
tell  the  story  to  every  citizen  of  the  vital  role 
of  capital,  mcentive.  and  profits  In  our  free 
enterprise  economy. 

My  very  flrst  act  as  the  national  chamber 
president  was  to  establish  a  committee  to 
consider  the  problems  of  the  dollar.  We  have 
an  outstanding  committee  of  business,  finan- 
cial, and  technical  experts  headed  by 
Archie  K.  Davis,  former  president  of  the 
American  BankerB  Association  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust 
Company  of  Wlnston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
Our  committee  met  for  the  first  time  al>out 
ten  days  ago  and  will  meet  a  second  time 
next  week.  I  am  enthusiastic  and  excited 
about  the  prospects  of  thU  Important  group. 
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I  would  like  to  deal  with  one  aspect  of  our 
financial  situation  and  that  concerns  pend- 
ing legislation  regarding  a  tax  increase  and 
a  decrease  m  federal  spending. 

Every  American's  well-being,  his  plans  and 
prot.ectlons.  the  ways  in  which  we  hold  our 
economic  society  together  by  performing  use- 
ful services  for  one  another,  all  depend  on 
the  soundness  of  the  dollar.  The  hopes,  the 
aspirations,  the  opportunity  and,  yes.  the 
promise  of  America  depends  on  a  vibrant 
and  viable  monetary  system. 

When  the  dollar  gets  into  trouble,  other 
problems  fade  in  comparison.  Uncertainty 
creeps  into  decision  making.  Political  prom- 
ises become  hollow.  This  is  what  is  beginning 
to  happen  to  us  now. 

The  President  started  this  year  by  asking 
unions  and  business  firms  to  use  ■rigorous 
restraint"  in  their  wage  det.ermlnations  this 
year.  He  also  asked  Congress  again  to  enact 
his  lax  surcharge  bill,  and  Congress  in  turn 
asked  the  President  to  cut  his  $186  billion 
budget 

Meanwhile,  the  economy  has  continued  to 
pick  up  pace  in  the  face  of  serious  danger 
signals,  the  cost  of  living  has  continued  to 
edge  up  and  the  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion is  further  deteriorated.  The  .'American 
people  are  ready  for  some  decisions  to  be 
made. 

As  you  well  know,  during  this  decade 
America  has  enjoyed  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  prcxsperity.  Starting 
from  a  slack  in  1960,  the  economy  climbed 
at  a  fairly  steady  pace  through  1964,  with 
prices  moving  up  at  about  one  per  cent  per 
year. 

An  \ipsurge  of  military  spending  in  mid- 
1965  upset  this  balance  and  increased  the 
demand  on  the  economy  and  this  is  where 
the  action  should  have  been  taken  but 
wasn't!  The  labor  market  got  tighter  and 
prices  started  moving  up  at  the  rate  of  2 
to  3  percent.  The  demand  eased  off  In  the 
first  ,slx  months  of  1967.  but  since  then — 
for  the  last  three  quarters — It  has  moved 
ahead  with  tremendous  momentum,  break- 
ing records  left  and  right,  and  prices  have 
been  climbing  at  the  rate  of  4  percent. 

The  excessive  demand  which  In  1965  ini- 
tiated the  acceleration,  has  created  a  climate 
of  market  power  for  unions  and  business. 
and  excessive  high  wage  settlements  have 
created  a  wage-price  spiral  which  threatens 
to  continue  for  several  years  to  come. 

Higher  wages  tend  to  push  up  prices. 
Higher  prices  in  turn,  reinforce  demands  for 
higher  wages.  And  so  the  spiral  can  continue 
on  Its  own  momentum  even  when  the  de- 
mand moderates. 

A  further  complication  which  arises  from 
infiatlon  is  that  the  prices  of  our  goods  In 
the  world  market  also  creep  up  and  hurt  our 
competitiveness  In  the  world  market.  Im- 
ports on  the  other  hand,  become  more  at- 
tractive. Exports  have  fallen  off  in  recent 
years  and  our  traditional  trade  surplus  of 
exports  over  imports  had  deteriorated, 
further  damaging  our  balance  of  payments 
position. 

Even  if  the  tax  increase  and  spending  re- 
duction serve  to  dampen  the  demand  factor, 
the  momentum  of  the  wage-price  spiral  could 
continue,  with  its  adverse  effects,  well  Into 
the  future.  Thus,  the  need  for  more  mod- 
erate wage  settlements. 

But  as  we  near  the  half-way  point  of  the 
year,  there  is  no  indication  tliai  unions  are 
responding  to  such  appeals.  George  Meany 
told  the  AFL-CIO  convention  in  Miami,  in 
effect,  to  get  all  they  can  while  they  can, 
because  wage-price  controls  may  be  on  the 
way.  In  the  face  of  the  current  economic 
situation,  this  sort  of  attitude  is  sheer  folly 
and  irresponsibility  of  the  highest  order, 
and  both  business  and  labor  will  be  feeling 
the  effect  of  it  for  years  to  come. 

We  have  abused  the  dollar  by  acting  as 
though  we  had  all  the  money  In  the  world 
and  now  the  consequences  have  caught  up 
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wUh  u»  ExccMlve  national  deftclM  and  un- 
economic wa*<e  increH»*9  have  .ed  ub  Into 
inflailon  which  the  housewife  knows  about 
as  well  as  anyone  else  and  :.tlll  our  national 
policies   have   shown   no   si^n  of   restraint. 

This  nation  now  faces  a  flnanclal  crUU. 
Esaentlally.  this  crisis  has  arisen  t>ecau8«  of 
the  enormous  deficit  spending  by  the  t?ov- 
ernment  Under  present  circumstances,  the 
government  may  spend  at  least  t24  billion 
more  m  fiscal  1969  than  It  collects  In  taxes. 
This,  on  top  of  an  estimated  deficit  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  •aS  billion. 

Deficit  spending  of  this  magnitude  does 
irreparable  harm  It  breeds  intolerable  in- 
flation It  compels  abnormally  high  Interest 
rates  It  reduces  the  competitiveness  of 
American  product*,  making  our  balance  of 
payments  all  the  more  critical  It  shows  Ir- 
responsibility that  undermines  international 
confidence  in  the  dollar,  and  in  the  self- 
dlsclpllne  of  the  American  people  It  raises 
the  possibility,  if  not  the  probability,  of  wage 
and  price  controls  and  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  which  could  set  off  a  series  of  Inter- 
nationa! and  domestic  repercussions  leading 
to  an  end  of  the  present  era  of  International 
economic  stability 

The  actron  needed  to  deal  with  our  ftscal 
crisis  is  bitter  medicine  To  bring  our  Federal 
expenditures  and  our  Federal  revenues  Into 
a  better  balance,  we  need  both  an  Increaae 
in  taxes  and  a  reduction  in  spending  H  R 
15414.  as  agreed  upon  recently  by  a  joint 
House-Senate  conference  commute*.  Is  a 
compromise  between  earlier  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  It  provides  a  ten  percent  tax  sur- 
chari?e  on  both  Individuals  and  corporations, 
a  reduction  .:f  six  billion  dollars  In  Federal 
spending  plans  for  flscal  1969  and  several 
other  means  of   increasing   tax   revenue 

Congress  is  hesltaUng.  perhaps  feeling  the 
hesitancy  of  the  American  people  Some  ieg- 
islators  feel  the  proposed  six  billion  dollars 
m  spending  cuts  Is  too  severe  Some  think 
It  is  too  little  Few  appear  eager  :■-  pais  a 
tax  Increase  in  an  election  year,  and  this 
Congressional  hesitancv  is  nurtured  by  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  not  yet  offered 
his  support  '.  )  ^he  compromise  bill  Although 
he  has  repeatedly  asked  for  a  tax  increase, 
he  apparently  does  not  wish  to  cut  spending 
as  much  \a  the  bill  would  require 

Why.  It  s  ridiculous  to  say  that  you  cannot 
cut  a  »186  billion  dollar  budget  more  than 
»4  billion,  you  could  cut  It  $18  billion  and 
iMt  rfal'.y  harm  anv  vital  program  What  we 
need  Is  a  setting  of  national  priorities.  We 
should  add  up  our  needs  on  the  one  hand 
and  lay  them  down  against  lur  Income  on 
the  other  and  decide  which  ones  we  want 
to  pav  for  and  not  do  the  rest  In  fact.  I 
believe  we  need  a  law  that  would  require 
that  we  have  a  balanced  Federal  budget  .ind 
this  would  force  'he  llsclpllne  of  priorities 
on  the  government 

This  Is  not  the  time,  however,  to  seek 
reasons  for  opposing  this  spending  cut-tax 
increase  legislation  It  Is  not  a  perfect  bill 
nor  a  permanent  solution  to  our  fiscal  prob- 
lems It  !s  a  compromise  Almost  anyone  can 
find  some  features  that  he  would  oppose; 
certainly    'he  national  chamber  does. 

Despite  this.  It  is  time  ti  recognize  'hat 
this  bill,  whatever  its  shor'comlngs,  does 
provide  for  cutting  the  1969  deficit  to  a  more 
manageable  less  Inflationary  level,  and  to 
under'' tfind  that  Us  piissage  Is  In  the  national 
Interest  It's  a  step  !n  the  right  direction  It 
Is  on  this  basis  I  .ask  vour  active  assistance 
in  urging  prompt   enactment   nt  HR     15414 

Unless  the  business  community  shows  Its 
concern  abou'  the  economic  i-nsls  facing 
this  country  and  Its  willingness  to  pr.y  the 
price  for  helping  to  restore  our  national 
fiscal  integrity,  it  Is  entirely  p'-wslble  fh.at 
this  corrective  legislation  will  not  be  pa.sj^ed. 
Because  this  bin  Is  the  pr(Xluct  of  a  Sen.ae- 
House  conference  committee.  It  will  not  be 
subjev-t  to  amendment  on  the  Hou>^  and 
Senate  floor,    it  can  only  be  passed  as  Is.  or 
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rejected  Of  course.  It  could  be  returned  to 
the  commltt«?e  for  cimslderatiori  of  further 
chaaxes  however  If  that  is  done.  It  would 
probably  signal   the  death  of  the  bill. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  Congress  faces 
two  cholce.^^ — pass  H  R  15414  and  tiegin  to 
restrain  inflation  or  defeat  or  ignore  the 
bin  and  let  inflation  continue  to  run 
rampant 

I  believe  the  Nation's  businessmen  care 
en  >ugh  for  the  well-being  of  this  counuy 
t  1  insist  upon  prompt  congressional  enact- 
ment of  H  R  15414  Therefore.  I  urge  you 
immediately  to  encourage  your  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  give  this  legislation 
their  suppiTt  and  to  do  everything  they  can 
to  bring  It  to  an  early  vote  This  type  of 
personal  appeal  by  you  and  thousands  of 
■  ther  bu.slnessmen  is  Imperative  If  we  are 
1. 1  restore  order  to  the  national  economy 

The  Nation  also  needs  to  hear  from  us  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  democratic  process  as 
the  proper  and  most  effective  expression  of 
the  public  win  Politics  Is  too  important  U) 
leave  to  the  politicians  alone;  businessmen 
must  become   Involved 

In  this  regard.  I  am  pleased  to  t*ll  you 
that  the  former  Otjvernor  of  Texas  and  my 
.mmedlate  predecessor  as  President  of  the 
Umt«d  States  chamber.  Allan  Shivers.  Is 
.serving  m  this  important  election  year  as 
ihalrman  oi  the  new  individual  political 
.iction  program  developed  by  the  national 
■haniber  I  hope  each  ol  you  will  Join  Gov 
Shivers  and  local  chamber  pe<iple  to  insure 
the  success  of  this  .^innillcant  program  at 
every    level    in   this   year  ol   decision 

Finally  the  Nation  must  hear  Irom  us 
a  reafflrmatlon  of  our  moral  strength.s — our 
belief  m  individual  rights,  and  the  preserva- 
tion ol  tho-^e  ruhls  through  obedience  to 
the   law 

At  the  time  of  the  chamber  s  annual  meet- 
ing last  month  I  Usited  the  rubble  and  rum 
of  the  recent  riols  in  Washington.  While  I 
had  seen  tuis  destruction  on  television  and 
through  other  news  me<lla  I  w.is  utterly 
shocked  and  yes  dismayed,  by  what  I  .saw— 
parts  of  our  Capital  laid  waste  .is  a  Berlin 
or  a  London  i)f  over  two  decades  ago. 
This  in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 

a  Nation  of  dedication  to  great  principles 
,ind   progress- — not   to  destruction 

I  say  to  you  that  the  business  ommunity 
has  a  deep  and  compassionate  '.-oncern  lor 
people  of  all  races  who  live  m  povertv  in  the 
slums  of  our  cities,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
iiard-oore  unemployed,  and  the  underedu- 
'•ated  We  are  deeply  coru-erned  over  all  the 
problems  of  the  urban  areas  of  our  country 
.md  the  business  lummunlty  must  md  'ci/1 
redouble  Us  efforts  everywhere  to  ipeii  wide 
•he  doors  of  opportunity  and  to  lend  <i  help- 
ing hand  to  those  who  will  take  ,id\antaw:e 
)f  these  opfwrtunltles 

While  we  feel  all  of  these  'hlngs.  It  Is 
outrakjeous  'o  enunciate  .i  policy  which  es- 
sentially encourages  and  escalates  riots  and 
lawless  acts  We  cannot  abide  lawlessness, 
nor  can  we  Justify  short-run  violations  of 
the  law  m  hope  that  It  will  bring  about 
peace  in  the  long  run  Human  rights  cannot 
exist  m  a  chaotic  .md  disorderly  society. 
They  are  assured  .uid  preserved  only  by 
prompt  and  reasonable  enforcement  of  the 
law 

Riots  are  started  by  lawless  hoodlums  and 
the  disruptive  elements  m  our  society.  They 
.ire  not  started  by  'he  innocent  bystanders 
or  the  children.  But  if  we  have  a  national 
policy  of  withholding  authority  and  letting 
the  arsonist  burn  and  the  looter  steal,  then 
you  can  be  certain  that  seeing  this  example, 
the  surrounding  community  will  Join  In.  We 
must  have  a  national  policy  that  says  .is  soon 
as  riots  threaten,  at  the  very  first  hour  there 
must  be  .in  .ipproprlate  md  overwhelming 
show  of  force  and  dcferminotion  by  all  those 
in  authority  to  Insure  that  these  criminal 
acts  are  stopped  In  their  tracks. 
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I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  business  r.  .-n- 
munlty  has  lost  the  initiative  in  this  ..rin. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  case  and  in  ;,tct 
the  matter  of  trho  has  the  initiative  is  ,• 
the  point  Rather  we  must  work  toge-ii-r 
with  respect  and  understanding  toward  .-- 
cessful  solutions  The  work  of  Paul  .^ti-)ri 
national  co-chairman  of  the  National  X:;. 
ance  of  Businessmen,  in  combating  h  rci- 
core  unemployment  and  the  Savannah  ;  .  in 
of  Mills  Lane  and  others  are  outstai,  .  ri? 
examples  of  business  ingenuity  in  sol' . i-.i^ 
problems. 

I  commend  to  you  also  the  lorward  Am-r- 
ica  program,  developed  by  the  nat'  .,>.i 
chamber,  for  bringing  together  all  the  pr  r,s 
willing  to  cooperate  within  the  commui 
business,  government,  labor,  civil  rights  re- 
ligious, educational,  and  the  leaders  o;  ..e 
ghetto  areas-  to  establish  communlcaft  -.s. 
to  set  goals  md  priorities  and  to  lnltla»< 
grams  of  action  Here  Is  a  method  f<  -  re- 
sponsible Americans  to  make  thems.-  es 
heard. 

The  task  for  responsible  Americans,  -v-n 
Is   to  help  the  Nation  find  solutions  '<■    'le 
great  and  compelling  problems  of  our  tin  -^ 
and  to  insure  that  those  solutions  are  -At-     n 
the  context  of  our  beliefs  and  prlnclj': 

Ours  has  always  been  a  country  typ. 
opportunity  It  has  not  been  a  country  •' 
government  could  guarantee  prosperlf. 
well-being  for  every  citizen:  but  rati 
country  whose  government  was  establ 
to  provide  a  climate  In  which  every  c.':.'fn 
has  the  opportunity  to  prosper.  We  ,st 
strengthen  the  principles  of  opportune ■  ! 
individual  Initiative  and  individual  de-  :.v. 
and  we  must  make  sure  that  these  prln-  :  les 
of  America  are  available  to  all  .Amer  ms 
whatevPT  race  or  nrrumstance 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  challenge^ 
promises  before  us  And  the  business 
munlty  must  not  only  use  its  many  t.. 
in  solving  existing  problems,  it  must 
It  one  step  further  in  the  .mtlclpati 
problems  as  well  We  in  the  business 
munlty  have  often  had  to  respond 
conceived  but  politically  appealing  soli; 
proposed  by  government  and  this  has 
times  placed  us  in  a  negative  position 
we  need  to  do  is  to  set  up  a  mechanlsn 
anticipating  the  problems  of  this  coti 
and  to  propose  sound  business  oriented 
tlons  to  these  problems  and  this  will  p\: 
m  a  positive  and  forward  looking  posture 
In  helping  to  solve  America's  problems.  Let's 
accept  these  challenges  with  new  determ.i'.a- 
tlon.  new  confidence,  imd  a  deep  personal 
commitment  Your  country  Is  in  great  .  ed 
of  your  devotion,  your  loyalty,  and  'ir 
leadership  ability. 


Aiigust 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  ELEC- 
TION OF  FIRST  AMERICAN  NEGRO. 
HON  JOHN  WILLIS  MENARD.  TO 
US  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.'^^ 

Tuesday.  July  30.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join 
our  distinKUished  colleague  from  Mid.- 
gan  I  Mr.  Dices]  in  taking  note  of  the 
100th  anniversar>-  of  the  election  of 
Cong.essman  John  Willie  Menard,  of 
Louisiana,  the  first  Negro  Member  "i 
Congress.  His  election  in  1868  marked 
the  beKinninK  of  the  participation  (■: 
black  Americans  in  our  political  system 
through  elections  at  the  national  level 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  28  Negro 
Representatives  and  three  Ne^jro  Sena- 
tors.   Today    five    distinguished    Negro 


Representatives  serve  in  the  House  and 
one  in  the  Senate.  It  is  a  privilege  to  serve 
with  each  of  them,  and  they  are  making 
major  contributions  to  the  Congress. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan iMr.  DiGCsl  for  reserving  this  time 
to  observe  this  signlfloant  anniversary. 
It  also  affords  us  the  opportunity  to  re- 
flect upon  the  fact  that  full  equality  in 
the  political  process  for  all  our  citizens 
has  vet  to  be  achieved— 100  years  after 
the  isth.  14th.  and  15th  amendments  to 
the  Constitution. 

Tlie  limited  number  of  Negroes  who 
ha\e  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate,  and  in  State  and  local 
elective  office  as  well,  is  not  reflective  of 
the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  general 
population.  The  crisis  which  America 
{acts  today  is  the  legacy  of  years  of  de- 
nied participation  or  token  p>artlcipatlon 
by  black  Americans  in  the  political 
sve'.fm. 

Today  New  York  City  with  a  black 
population  of  1  million  has  no  black  Rep- 
resmtative.  Moreover,  the  people  of 
Hailem  are  not  represented  at  all,  the 
Ho  >e  having  refused  to  seat  their  duly 
elected  Congressman — the  denial  of  a 
ba.'^ic  principle  of  representative  gov- 
ern nent.  In  effect,  the  House  disenfran- 
chi-ed  some  440,000  citizens. 

I:  the  crisis  confronting  our  society 
is  o  be  resolved,  then  there  must  be 
greater  minority  representation  at  all 
levt  .s  of  government  and  a  realization 
that  as  other  ethnic  groups  have 
orp.mlzed  politically,  so  must  blacks  and 
Sp.'.ish  speaking  Americans  if  they  are 
to  ,  (  hieve  full  recognition.  But  it  is  not 
eno'.mh  to  gain  full  ethnic  lecognition. 
We  must  work  for  the  day  when  America 
ha.s  reached  the  point  where  political 
leacers  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  their 
merit,  and  black  legislators  are  propor- 
tlo:  al  to  black  population  simply  in  the 
natural  course  of  events. 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS   RALLY 
TAIWAN 


IN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augitst  2,  1968 

N!r.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ob- 
serve Captive  Nations  Week  July  14-20, 
the  ;)eople  of  the  Republic  of  China  held 
a  miss  rally  at  Taipei,  Taiwan,  with  our 
colli  ague.  Congressman  Horace  R.  Kor- 
NECAY,  as  principal  speaker.  In  addition 
to  Mr.  KoRNEGAY's  spcech  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Record  last  week,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Meir.bers  the  program  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Rally  in  Taiwan,  and,  under  unani- 
mci.-;  consent  place  it  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record: 
Pkooramme  of  Mass  Rally  by  the  People 

or    THE    REPtTBLIC    OF   CHINA    IN    SXJPPOBT    OF 

THE  Captive  Nations  and  Peoples  for  Free- 
dom 

1    .Address  by  Chairman  Ku   Cheng-kang. 
:    Message  from  H.  E.  President  Chiang. 
:;    .\ddress  by  H.  E.  Vice  President  C.  K. 
■yen 

4    Adoption    of    Declaration    and    Resolu- 
tions. 


ADDRESS  BY  KTJ  CHENC-KANC.  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Your  Excellencies,  Dis- 
tinguished Gueste,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 

This  Is  the  10th  anniversary  since  the 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  was  first  observed  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Around  us  we 
witness  the  growth  of  the  forces  of  freedom 
and  a  shrinkage  of  the  powers  of  enslave- 
ment. But  the  Communist  powers  are  stUl 
there,  causing  troubles  and  danger  to  man- 
kind. We  have  to  work  yet  harder  to  attain 
our  objectives. 

About  us  are  important  developments  to 
our  advantage,  Increasing  our  faith  In  the 
final  victory  of  freedom. 

Firstly,  there  has  been  a  general  awakening 
and  resistance  among  the  people  under  Com- 
munist subjugation,  ranging  from  mainland 
China  to  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Secondly,  many  free  nations  have  realized 
that  freedom  and  enslavement  cannot  co- 
exist, and  action  Is  necessary  to  repel  the 
forces  of  Conununlsm.  Outstanding  examples 
are  the  despatch  of  armed  forces  to  protect 
other  countries"  freedom  and  independence 
by  the  U.S..  Korea,  Thailand.  Australia,  and 
others;  Vietnam's  firm  stand  against  Com- 
munist aggression;  the  Republic  of  China's 
unyielding  national  policy  to  destroy  the 
Communist  regime  and  restore  freedom  to 
the  mainland. 

Thirdly,  the  free  world  Is  coming  to  realize 
that  Joint  effort  Is  required  to  cope  with  the 
Communists  threat,  which  view  has  been  ad- 
vocated by  many  great  statesmen  throughout 
the  world.  The  birth  of  many  regional  organi- 
zations and  the  forming  of  the  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League  are  the  first  steps  In  their 
right  direction. 

Unfortunately,  a  strong  countercurrent  of 
appeasement  Is  retarding  the  progress  of  free- 
dom. The  appeasement  attitude  Is  partly  the 
product  of  mankind's  Instinct  to  shun  diffi- 
culties and  seek  self-preservation  even  it  be 
only  temporary.  But  the  organized  designs 
of  the  Communists  are  also  responsible  for 
this  frame  of  mind.  Every  Idea  and  trick  has 
been  e^^tolted  to  create  misconceptions  and 
Illusions  about  Communism.  Appeasement 
policy  has  now  become  the  sharpest  Imple- 
ment for  Communist  expansion 

Appeasement  movement  has  forced  the  free 
world  to  abandon  her  policy  of  liberating  the 
enslaved  and  adopt  a  spectator  attitude  to- 
wards the  capltlve  peoples'  struggle  for  free- 
dom. It  has  tied  the  hands  of  those  fighting 
Communist  aggression  by  forfeiting  victory 
as  the  aim  of  military  operations,  as  seen  In 
Vietnam.  It  has  caused  the  further  conces- 
sion of  the  free  world  In  the  form  of  Pans 
peace  talks.  It  has  blocked  and  sabotaged  the 
forming  of  a  Joint  front,  thus  subjecting  all 
the  free  nations  to  the  danger  of  defeat  in 
detail.  These  are  the  insidious  gains  of  the 
Communist  exploited  appeasement  move- 
ment. 

In  reality  we  are  facing  two  enemies  in  our 
fight  for  freedom.  The  Communists  are  on 
the  second  line  and  the  appeasement  advo- 
cates are  on  the  forefront  fighting  as  van- 
guard. And  we  have  to  fight  both  of  them. 
Without  defeating  appeasement  we  cannot 
win  victory  In  this  fight.  The  appeasement 
movement  Is  not  only  blocking  our  liberation 
of  the  enslaved  but  are  also  trying  to  cast 
the  free  nations  and  peoples  into  the  lion's 
den.  Rationality  and  moral  conscience  forbid 
us  to  permit  the  further  Communist  capture 
of  another  person  or  an  inch  of  ground. 

I  call  on  the  representatives  of  all  civic 
organizations  of  the  nation  meeting  here  to- 
day and  appeal  to  all  who  love  Justice  in  the 
world,  to  fight  the  fallacy  of  appeasement 
under  the  banner  of  freedom.  Let  us  strive 
for  the  foUovrtng  objectives: 

First  of  all,  reaffirm  the  policy  of  liberation 
of  the  enslaved  in  the  spirit  of  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  movement.  Enslavement  of 
half  the  world  Is  no  longer  tolerable.  Give 
all  necessary  support,  moral  and  substantial. 
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to  all  the  movements  against  Communlam 
and  slavery  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  Give  aid  to  the  anti-Mao  and 
antl-Communlst  struggle  on  mainland  China. 
Support  the  liberalization  movement  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

Second,  take  every  action  to  prevent  the 
appeasement  advocates  from  selling  out  the 
free  nations  and  peoples.  We  will  not  yield 
any  further  to  Communist  power  through 
their  use  of  fake  peace,  a  principle  that 
should  be  observed  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
We  must  make  every  effort  to  expose  Com- 
munist manipulation  of  the  appeasement 
movement  so  that  all  nations  will  be  warned 
in  time 

Third,  strong  international  cooperation  in 
combating  Communism  is  vital.  There  is  not 
only  the  need  for  collective  security  in  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  region,  but  also  for  a  Joint 
international  front  against  Communism. 

History  moves  sometimes  on  a  smooth  road 
and  other  times  over  difficult  terrain.  Ap- 
peasement movement  Is  the  roadblock  ahead 
and  its  removal  will  reveal  a  wide  avenue  on 
which  we  will  march  towards  victory  over 
Commtmism   and   enslavement. 

PRESIDENT  CHIANG  KAI-SHEKS  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
TAIPEI  RALLY  SLTPORTING  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
WEEK.  JLT.Y    IB,    1968 

Ever  since  1959,  the  United  States  has  been 
marking  the  third   week  of  July  as  Captive 
Nations  Week  In  order  to  supp>ort  the  aspira- 
tions  Of   people   all   over   the  world   for  na- 
tional Independence  and  Individual  freedom. 
This  movement,  which  has  been  enthusias- 
tically supported  In  the  Republic  of  China, 
will   grow  stronger  and  stronger  until  free- 
dom   and    independence   are    restored    to   all 
the  captive  nations.  The  free  world  has  shown 
profound  sympathy  and  strong  support  for 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations  during  this 
last  decade.  These  people  have  been  encour- 
aged to  rise  up  against  the  .slavery  and  des- 
potism that  obtains  behind  the  iron  curtain. 
Solidarity  of  the  anti-Communist  forces  has 
reached    new    fulfillment    in    the    establish- 
ment of  the  World  People's  Antl-Communlst 
League.  Internal  weaknesses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  bloc  are  gradually  coming 
to    light.    The    contradictions    and    conflicts 
among  various  Communist  regimes  have  be- 
come acute.  The  internal  disruption  and  in- 
ternational  isolation  of  Mao  Tse-tung's  re- 
gime— hated  by  all  the  p>eople  of  the  Chinese 
mainland — have  become  especially  conspicu- 
ous. The  Importance  of  the  Captive  NatlOBs 
Week  movement  is  increasing;  the  movement 
should  be  expanded. 

As   I   have   repeatedly   pointed    out.   Com- 
munism  Is  the   root  evil  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
is  the  archcrlminal  of  aggressive  war  through- 
out the  world.  There  will  be  no  peace  until 
Communism  is  eradicated  from  the  Chinese 
mainland.  Mao  Tse-tung  is  trembling  in  fear 
at  the  sight  of  adverse  domestic  and  inter- 
national developments.  He  is  accelerating  In- 
ternal exploitation,  persecution,  class  strug- 
gle and  purges.  He  is  making  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia  so  as 
to   undermine   Asian   security   and   threaten 
world   peace.  At  the  same  time  he  Is  insti- 
gating an  anti-war  movement  in  many  pwrts 
of   the   world.  International   appeasers  have 
been  mobilized   to  give  credence   to  factual 
distortions  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  and 
environment  suitable  to  Pelplngs  purposes. 
These  developments  are  part  of  Mao's  death 
agony.   The   flanies   of  antl-Communlst   and 
antl-Maolst   undertakings   are   rising   higher 
and  higher  throughout  the  mainland.  Bodies 
of  the  victims  of  armed  struggle  have  been 
washed    down   China's   rivers   to  Macao   and 
Hongkong,  attesting  to  the  fierceness  of  the 
fighting  and  the  extent  of  the  turmoil.  The 
Peiplng  regime  is  a  decav-lng  organism  that 
soon  will  fall  apart  In  all  its  rottenness.  This 
collapse  can  be  expedited  with  a  fatal  thrust 
from  the  forces  of  freedom  waiting  on   the 
mainland  periphery. 
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In   commemorating  this   10th  annivereary 

of  support  t  jt  '.he  captive  n,itions.  we  are 
attesting  to  .)iir  faith  ihaf  freedom  will 
iri'Jinph  over  sUvery  and  that  Justice  will 
issure  the  termlnaUon  of  vnilence  Our  su- 
preme onrtdence  in  antl-C'imniunism  will 
he;p  us  unite  .inti-Communlst  forces  so  as 
to  tAte  advantage  of  the  divisions  and  the 
confusion  In  the  Communist  camp  We  shall 
provide  .icuve  support  for  the  revoluUons 
against  despousm  that  are  sweeping  through 
the  Communist  world  like  a  typhoon.  We  are 
determined  t<i  raily  the  free  wor'd  so  that 
all  Its  strength  wXl\  be  concentrated  on  dis- 
posing )f  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  cohorts,  the 
crueleat  and  most  wicked  of  all  the  Com- 
munists 

a:;  ilke-mlnded  and  benevolent  people — in- 
tellectuals workers,  farmers  and  reformed 
Communists— win  be  welcomed  to  partici- 
pate in  our  Anti-Mao  National  SalvaUon 
United  Front  Our  cultural  and  political  of- 
fensive will  be  followed  by  military  action 
With  the  Mao  regime  destrr^yed.  the  world 
will  be  freed  of  its  gravest  danger  Mao's 
fall  will  advance  the  date  for  the  delivery 
of  all  captive  peoples  and  assure  the  bless- 
ing of  peace  for  humankind 

vice  FREMBENT  TEN  rHl.*-K.*N  S  ADDRESS  *r  THE 
r*IPB!  RAIIY  StPPORTING  CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
WEEK.    JULY     19.     UBS 

Mr  Chairman.  Distinguished  Guests.  Antl- 
Communlst  Fighters   Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

This  occasion  marks  the  start  of  the  10th 
year  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  movement 
Initiated  by  the  US  Congress  in  1359  Many 
countries  have  responded  to  the  call  of  the 
American  Congress  during  the  last  decade 

The  movement  seeks  to  tear  down  the  Iron 
curtain  and  help  the  captive  peoples  regain 
their  freedom  Consequently  free  world  sup- 
port has  been  forthcoming  from  the  very  be- 
ginning This  10th  year  has  special  slgnlft- 
cance  besause  of  the  backing  accorded  the 
movement  by  the  flrst  conference  of  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League  The  members 
of  WACL  vcted  unanimously  to  urge  large- 
scale  action  in  response  to  the  call  of  the 
Captive  Natuns  movement 

People  behind  the  iron  curtain  are  crying 
out  against  enslavement  and  persecution 
They  are  stiviggling  harder  and  harder  for 
survival  and  a  new  birth  of  freedom  The 
collapse  and  rtnal  downfall  of  the  Communist 
bloc  is  drawing  steadily  closer  At  such  a 
moment,  this  worldwide  anti-Communist 
movement  must  have  a  great  impact  and 
profound  Influence.  It  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  struggle  to  uphold  Justice  and  safe- 
guard human  rights 

Communist  tvranny  has  threatened  human 
dlgnitv  and  mans  freedom  ever  since  its 
emergence  m  Russia  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  As  the  Red  poison  and  miasma  of 
evil  spread  across  the  world,  the  Chinese 
mainland  was  locked  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain. More  than  I  000  million  people  of  the 
world  have  been  shackled  and  cast  Into  Com- 
munist enslavement  This  Is  a  tragic  calamity 
without  precedent  in  the  history  of  man. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  have 
shed  blood  and  given  up  their  lives  In  order 
to  protect  the  most  basic  rights  of  man  This 
Is  a  struggle  of  humanity  against  bestiality, 
of  freedom  against  slavery.  Tragically,  the 
fact  of  a  world  half  free  and  half  slave  has 
not  been  changed  Wars  against  Communist 
aggression  and  for  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  Vietnam  are  raging  now  on  Asian 
battlefields  I  know  that  those  of  you  present 
at  this  rally  today  await  the  opportunity  to 
complete  unfinished  tasks  The  sacred  mis- 
sion of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  movement 
Is  still  ours  to  accomplish 

Looking  at  events  happening  behind  the 
iron  curtain,  we  can  see  that  the  currents 
of  antl-Communlsm  are  spreading  In  every 
direction  In  desperation,  the  Communist 
tyrants  are  tightening  their  controls,  hoping 
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to  alter  their  destiny  and  f.. retail  their  in- 
evitable collapse  Chaoa  and  turmoil  within 
Eiistern  Europe  are  reflected  In  Czechoelo- 
vakia's  llljerailzation"  movement.  antl-Com- 
munist  demonstrations  m  Poland  and  Ro- 
mania s  centrifugal  tendencies  The  Rus- 
sian Communlsu  are  attempting  to  -ontrol 
this  situation  by  dispaU-hing  troops  under 
the  cover  of  military  exercises 

Tlie  Chinese  mainland  is  a  shambles  as  a 
consequence  of  the  lung,  cruel  control  of  the 
Mao  Tse-tung  regime  Anti-Mao  and  antl- 
Communlst  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
people  have  reached  a  new  peak  of  intensity. 
Mao  IS  responding  with  increased  brutality 
and  even  massacre  The  bodies  of  those  dying 
in  this  violence  have  been  washed  down 
mainland  rivers  and  have  reached  Macao  and 
Hongkong  This  Is  truly  hell  on  earth  The 
occasion  of  Captive  Nations  Week  should 
concentrate  attention  on  this  tightening  of 
Chinese  Communist  enslavement,  on  this 
brutal  lashing  out  in  the  Red  regimes  dying 
hour 

Maoist  persecution  of  the  people  haa  been 
increasing  through  the  10  years  and  more 
These  Mao  Communists  have  antagonized 
•he  masses  purged  the  dissident  and  mas- 
sacred the  innocent  Ignorant  Red  Guards 
have  been  made  into  tools  to  commit  mur- 
der and  arson  and  bring  about  a  reign  of 
terror  These  barbarous  actions  nave  made  a 
black  hellhole  out  of  the  whole  of  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  Now  the  outcry  of  the  people 
is  rising  to  a  roaring  torrent  and  the  antl- 
Communist  movement  against  Pelping  Is 
spreading  everywhere  Hie  bodies  washed  all 
the  way  to  Macao  .ind  Hongkong  point  the 
finger  of  accusation  at  the  Chlneee  Com- 
munists No  evidence  of  Maoist  crimes  could 
be  more  convincing  than  that  of  these  silent 
witnesses. 

The  Maoists  are  the  worst  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  gang  They  are  the  ringleaders 
who  have  cruelly  persecuted  the  700  million 
people  of  the  mainland  They  have  dreamed 
by  day  and  by  night  of  communizmg  all  the 
world  and  enslaving  mankind  through  tac- 
tics of  inhltratlon.  subversion  and  .irmed 
aggression  We  have  repeatedly  warned  that 
the  Maoists  are  not  only  doing  historic  vio- 
lence to  the  Chinese  nation  but  also  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  vicious  of  humankind's 
enemies  Today  the  Maoists  are  trying  to 
speed  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons 
m  preparation  for  a  war  that  would  destroy 
civilization  everywhere  The  fatje  of  man- 
kind hangs  in  the  balance  We  must  stress 
once  more  that  Lf  the  free  world  continues 
to  appease  rather  than  punish  the  Maoist 
perpetrators  of  violence,  the  700  million  peo- 
ple of  the  mainland  will  remain  in  .i  furnace 
of  fiery  purges  ,ind  the  world  will  be  unable  to 
escape  a  holocaust  Disasters  without  end  will 
pursue  mankind. 

\  Chinese  proverb  says:  "To  fell  a  tree  pull 
out  lt.s  riX)t.  to  eliminate  evil  find  and  eradi- 
cate the  source."  The  Pelping  regime  is  the 
principal  source  of  all  the  evil  in  the  world. 
The  biggest  iron  curtain  known  to  man  is 
found  on  the  Chinese  mainland  Actions  in 
support  of  captive  nations  .md  enslaved  peo- 
ples must  be  taken  everywhere.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  tearing  away  of  the 
Asian  Iron  curtain 

Destruction  of  the  Pelping  regime  so  as  to 
eliminate  the  principal  source  of  evil  from 
the  World  is  the  solemn  obligation  of  the 
Chinese  pe'>ple  We  are  currently  engaged  in 
reconstructing  Taiwan  on  the  basis  of  the 
benevolent  dottrines  set  forth  In  Han  Mxn 
Chu  I  I  the  Three  Principles  of  the  People  of 
Dr  Sun  Yat-sen  )  so  as  to  help  fulfill  our  mls- 
sli.ina  of  mainland  recovery  and  national  re- 
construction We  have  no  doubt  that  the 
righteous  can  never  be  vanquished  and  that 
tyrannical  rule  will  surely  collapse  This  Is 
prescription  of  history  We  cannot  fall  to 
recover  the  mainland  and  deliver  our  com- 
patriots 

However,   the  an U- Communist  struggle  la 
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not  the  mission  of  any  single  nation  or  .-e- 
glon  Antl-Cominunisin  is  the  comnimi  re- 
sponsibility of  all  the  free  world  and  o;  ihj 
whole  of  humankind  Our  interest  is  a  . .  a.- 
mon  one  We  hope  in  iill  sincerity  that  ii:  ,f 
the  freedom-loving  democracies  v^-iU  act  •..- 
getJier  and  give  us  the  moral  support  rec)  ..red 
for  the  early  accomplishment  of  our  ::.is- 
slon  At  the  opening  of  the  first  WACI,  i  n. 
Terence  la*t  year,  president  Chiang  K.ii-  ;,ei[ 
told  antl-Conimunlst  leaders  from  .ill  .e- 
the  globe  Our  .soaring  antl-Conini.iiSt 
morale  and  dauntless  confidence  In  Mi-.i.ry 
de.serve  your  special  attention  Gulden  bv 
this  great  spiritual  lorce,  we  shall  co:i.v,;m. 
mate  our  .sacred  mission  of  national  rer  •,  erv 
and  triumph  in  our  struggle  for  frtcci.pn, 
against  enslavement  "  Elimination  ol  -he 
Maoist  oppressors  and  aggressors  will  nlve 
the  largest  part  of  the  antl-Commvinlst 
problem. 

People  of  the  mainland  are  contlnu.n^  -.o 
risk  their  lives  m  their  determination  t  .-.iin 
freedom  .Another  large-scale  malnlaii  .  .  x- 
odus  may  be  e.xpected  at  any  momerr  i'ref 
governments  everywhere  should  give  ■. n.- 
pathy  and  humane  support  to  Chinese  cru- 
gees  who  .ire  opposing  slavery  and  *<••  king 
:ree<lom  Tlie  free  worlds  support  of  '.!,.■  en- 
.>la\ed  who  strike  off  their  chains  and  .--trug- 
L;le  to  be  free  will  write  a  shining  nev.  page 
in  human  history   I  thank  you. 

DECLARATION  OF  MASS  RALLY  OF  THE  TFOPLK 
OF  REPt'BI.IC  OF  CHINA  IN  Sl'PPORT  Or  THE 
STRUGGLE  OF  THE  CAPTIVE  NATIONS  AND  :'E0- 
PLES  FOR   FREEDOM.  ON   JTLV    19.    1968 

Ever  since  the  Captive  Nations  Wct .-.  .vas 
first  proclaimed  by  the  United  States  ;n  1959. 
the  mo\ement  against  enslavement  and  for 
freedom  has  been  Intensified  In  all  p.irrs  o'. 
the  v^orld  .ind  h.is  become  the  main  ■  rren; 
of  historical  progress  In  holding  thi^  Mass 
Rally  III  the  Republic  of  China  in  supp  rt  o! 
the  enslaved  peoples  of  the  world.  v^>  ;  .ir- 
ticlpants  are  deeply  gratified  at  the  rf:;..:rk- 
.ible  achievements  that  have  been  made  in 
'.he  strugiile  for  freedom  on  the  one  li.ind. 
and.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  forces  o! 
enslavement  are  yet  indefeated  and  "hat 
human  freedom  and  S'Curity  are  still  ■  ema 
subject  to  continual  t  ireats.  we  are  so  -..uch 
the  more  determined  than  ever  before  aid 
are  convinced  that  all  the  forces  of  y-.  tice 
.tnd  fair  play  must  be  solidified  and  iiT!  ;en: 
.1  united  front  in  order  to  ttaln  an  >  .e.-iii. 
complete  and  permanent  victory  for  :.'.:nun 
freedom,  on  the  other. 

We  believe  that  the  disintegration  nd 
downfall  of  the  forces  of  enslavement  .nd 
the  simultaneous  victory  of  the  forces  nf  -ree- 
dom  lae  not  far  distant.  All  evidences  ;  '.nt 
In  this  direction:  Intensification  of  the  .:.'-;- 
Communist  and  anti-Mao  Tse-tung  rr  a'- 
ment  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  the  nioui.t- 
mg  liberalization  movement  in  East  Europe, 
the  inevitable  internal  conflicts  and  dissen- 
sions among  the  Communist  camp.  ;he 
awakening  of  not  a  few  Asian  and  .\lrican 
countries  which  have  formerly  fallen  ■,lctlm 
to  Communist  propaganda  and  come  under 
Communist  influence,  and  the  electoral  de- 
feats the  Communist  parties  have  sutfered  la 
one  country  after  another  in  recent  months 
Ml  these  facts  are  positive  evidence  that  the 
Communist  slave-drivers  are  being  spurned 
by  all  peoples  of  the  world  and  that  if.e 
dictatorial  Communist  regimes  are  being 
shaken  to  their  foundations. 

However,  the  forces  of  enslavement  wni:  ".: 
wTlllngly  ivccept  defeat.  They  will  fight  back 
and  struggle  to  survive  and  will  intensifv 
their  efforts  to  menace  human  freedom  It  .i 
r>erfectly  clear  that  their  basic  strategy,  p.ir- 
tlcularly  that  of  the  Chinese  Communist;, 
consists  in  making  use  of  the  Internatlor.  ■■. 
fellow-travelers  and  Innocent  and  unsuspect- 
ing Intellectuals  to  ball  them  out  of  their 
present  dilemma  and  In  encouraging  the 
forces  of  appeasement  by  taking  advani.i^e 
of  their  psychology  of  self-complacency.  They 
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K.ndly  hope  that  under  the  protective  cover 
if  -he  lorces  of  .ippe.i-sement  their  weaknesses 
■,ki;;  be  conce.iled.  the  critlc.il  situation  tliey 
^re  :acing  will  be  rcvers<'d.  .md  the  prospects 
,';  ::nininent  defe.it  will  .igain  be  turned  into 
^iKTi'.-^s  We  may.  therefore,  .-.iv  that  m  tlie 
',;r  .>:ele  .igalnst  enslavement  :iiid  lor  freedom 
•.:.f  :"r>-es  of  .ippeii-sement  li.ive  i^ecomo  the 
principal  .iccompllces  of  the  enemy.  For  this 
reason,  we  must  nrst  of  all  eliminate  ihe 
•  irces  of  appe.asemeat  before  the  victory  of 
ireedom  can  be  .issured  and  cinie  at  m  early 
ilate. 

The  best  example  is  found  in  developments 
.11  the  Vietnamese  situation.  Though  that 
*'ar-torn  country  is  one  of  the  mam  battle- 
nelds  in  wlilch  the  forces  of  ireedom  and 
•liose  of  enshuenient  are  'oined  In  .i  Ufe-and 
deatli  struggle,  and  though  the  torccs  of  iree- 
,i:'::i  have  every  reason  to  emtTcc  triumphant 
•.iuTC.  the  manipulations  of  the  ftirces  of  ;ip- 
ne.i.^ernent  have  in:ule  it  impo.^.<ible  lor  the 
'a'.-e  of  freedom  to  win  out  and  have  led 
■0  :lie  farce  of  the  P.ins  peace  t.ilks.  in  which 
The  enemy  hopes  to  win  on  the  conference 
Mb'.f  what  he  cannot  win  on  the  field  of 
!)a:t!e.  We  are  convinced  that  the  United 
Stiies  and  her  .dlles  Will  not  fall  into  the 
Communist  booby  tr.Tj)  and  tliat  once  enemy 
deslirns  are  fully  exposed,  they  will  imme- 
dl.rely  adopt  .t  more  correct  and  positive  po- 
lltlcif  and  military  strategy.  Theref.'re.  m 
view  of  the  crlllcal  situ.itlon  in  the  fight 
bet.veen  the  forces  of  Ireedom  and  those  of 
en^.  ivement,  \>.-e  participants  .it  this  tna.ss 
rallv  should  like  to  make  the  following  ap- 
;)eal  to  all  champions  of  Ireeciom  ,md  justice 
!o  1 'In  forces  with  us  in  order  to  frustrate 
'he  Communist  designs. 

First,  wc  must  insist  on  the  i>oUcy  of  lib- 
erating the  captive  jjeoples  behind  the  Iron 
Ciirt.iln  and  must  never  .illow  any  land  or 
people  th.Tt  are  now  still  :ree  to  fall  into  the 
cl.ii.''hes  of  the  Communists  This  should  be 
our  basic  objective  in  coping  with  the  cur- 
rent sltu.Ttlon  in  Vietnam. 

^icond.  we  must  be  on  the  alert  for  the 
new  infiltration  intrigues  and  accressive  de- 
5len:i  of  the  Chinese  Communist  regime 
against  many  Southeast  Asian  countries.  In 
order  to  consolidKte  the  forces  for  common 
defense  and  plan  for  concerted  action  ;;ealnst 
the  "nemy.  the  cstablishmtnt  of  a  svstem  of 
collective" security  for  the  Asian  :ind  Pacific 
recion  is  nn  urirently  necessary  task.  We 
faruestlv  hope  that  tlie  .\sian  and  P.iciftc 
Councll'to  be  held  in  Australia  later  \n  this 
month  will  take  upon  itself  the  icsponsi- 
bi'i'"  of  creating  such  a  reeioni-.l  svstem  of 
cc'.ioctlve  security. 

Third,  we  hereby  call  upon  the  L^nitcci 
St.-.f^s  and  all  other  free  nations  to  translate 
the  pirit  of  the  Captive  Nations  Week  into 
.icticn  and  to  give  positive  rmd  ctlective  .-up- 
port  to  tiie  antl-Mao  Tie-tULS  ar.d  c.nti- 
Commimlst  movement  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land and  to  the  grndually  expandlnj  liberali- 
7ati.jii  movement  :\s  cxeinplihed  by  Ciech- 
i.«lov.ikla  in  East  Europe. 

Fi.  urth.  we  must  m.-ike  it  pcitectlv  clear 
:hat  under  present  circiimst.inces  no  cn- 
conriisement  or  .issistancc  whatever  sho'ild 
be  „-.ven  to  the  forces  <■:  entU-vement.  tlir.t 
.■■lI  pro-Communist  utterances  and  actions 
=h&u!d  be  immediately  stopped,  and  that  all 
foolish  ideas  of  recopmzms  or  admitting  the 
Chir.ese  Commvmist  reeime  '. o  the  United 
Nations  must  be  .ibandoned  for  good. 

Fifth,  we  arc  convinced  that  in  order  to 
insure  the  victory  of  the  anti-enslavcment 
campaign,  all  forces  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  must  be  unucd  more  closely  ':han 
ever  laefore.  The  World  .^nti-Communlst 
League  Inaugurated  ir.  Taiwan,  the  Repub- 
lic o[  China,  last  year  has  laid  a  good  foun- 
dation for  such  a  'ask.  We  hereby  call  upon 
all  free  peoples  of  the  world  to  rise  up  to  the 
occa.'ion  and  to  work  liand  in  h.and  with  the 
Wcrld  .\nt;-CommuniEt  League. 

Lr.stlv.  let  us  assure  all  peoples  of  the 
world  that  the  Republic  of  China  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  will 
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stand  at  the  lorefront  of  the  anti-Coninui- 
nist  struggle  not  only  for  the  liberation  of 
the  Chinese  people  on  the  Chinese  nuunland 
but  also  lor  the  cause  of  iroe<iuni.  peace  and 
.se;-urUy  of  humanity  at  larce. 

.MKSSAGE  TO  V..->.  PRESIDENT  LVNDoN  U.  JOHNSON 

To  i/(~  LifCllrncu  Pn'sidrnt  Lyndon  S.  John- 
son of  the  United  States: 
In  holdint;  .i  mass  rally  today  to  celebrate 
the  Captive  N.itioas  Week  InUiated  by  the 
United  States  in  lito9.  '.ve.  representing  vari- 
ous walks  of  hie  in  the  Republic  o:  China, 
should  like  to  i)ay  our  highest  re.-pects  to  the 
U.S.  forces  lighting  in  Vietnam  lor  the  pres- 
ervation o:  human  freedom  .aid  against  the 
armed  expansioiiiam  of  the  Communists  and 
to  Your  Excellency  lor  your  leadership  of  the 
great  American  jieople  m  this  iierolc  light 
lor  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  should  also 
like  to  .issure  you  oiue  more  that  the  peo- 
ple lu  the  Republic  oi  China  will  give  un- 
.'.ttnted  support  to  the  United  States  and  join 
lorces  with  her  to  Uet.;-  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

We  understand  that  one  ol  Aie  basic  prin- 
ciples lor  which  the  United  .States  stands  is 
that  '.he  dignity  of  man  u  inviolate.  This 
principle  i=  al>o  shared  by  tlie  Chinese  peo- 
ple. But  the  challenge  jK-esented  'o  the  Ciil- 
iiese  .md  American  Governments  ,ii.d  peoples 
liy  the  C.  mmunisls  i.s  i  heir  wicked  dtsign  to 
destroy  .'U  human  dignity  and  enslave  !m- 
manity  at  large.  As  is  w^eil  known,  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  has  openly  pro- 
(  l..:med  its  r^.  di':cKs  to  lr;inslorm  the  en- 
tire world  by  irmed  might  by  stirring  up 
a  .-o-called  "people's  war  of  the  world."  That 
lerime  not  only  has  been  doing  its  best  to  iso- 
lau-  the  Republic  ol  China  .md  the  United 
St  lies  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  lor  the 
Government  and  people  oi  the  Republic  of 
China  to  liberate  iheir  enslaved  brethren  on 
the  mainland,  out  .ilso  lias  ..vowed  that  It 
will  drive  all  American  influence  from  the 
Western  Paci.'ic  .ii.cl  bury  'he  United  States. 
For  the  Peipin,;  icglnie  veil  ki.ows  tli.it  as 
long  as  the  .mti-Commr.nist  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  oi  China 
exist,  they  will  give  encouragement  to  all 
peoples  of  tlie  iree  world  and  .-.irengthen 
their  determin.itlGn  to  champion  the  cause 
o:  ireedom  and  resist  Coinmuiilst  aggression 
and.  consequently,  the  tyrannical  regime  that 
has  been  imposed  upon  the  people  on  the 
Chinese  mainland  will  sooner  or  later  be 
overthrown. 

The  Captive  Nations  Wee!;  spon.50rcd  by 
the  United  States  :s  a  potent  force  and 
a  clarion  call  to  the  :ree  peoples  of  the 
world  to  .support  the  enslaved  peoples  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  m  their  efforts  to 
resist  their  Communist  oppressors.  The  dis- 
integrating process  th.it  iias  been  going  on 
hi  the  Communist  camp,  the  rise  of  the  lib- 
eral elements  in  Soviet  Russia  and  the  Com- 
munist countries  of  East  Europe,  and.  par- 
TiCMlarly  the  spread  of  the  anti-Mao  Tse-tung 
and  anti-Commimist  movement  on  the  Chi- 
nese mainland  are  clear  evidence  that  the 
anti-enslavement  and  anti-tvranny  move- 
ment of  the  free  world  has  exerted  a  far- 
reaching  inllueiice  on  the  Captive  Nations. 

Knowing  all  this,  the  Communists  have 
been  trying  hard  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  iiiipendina  doom,  a?  evic.c-i.ced  b^  their 
desperate  efforts  to  create  -.i  reign  f  terror 
in  Saigon  by  indiscriminate  lirn.g  and  bomb- 
ing, by  the  Communist-inspired  student  and 
labor  riots  m  Western  Europe  :ir.d  by  the 
Pelping  regime's  call  on  the  .American  ne- 
groes 10  rise  up  in  armed  rebellion  against 
the  AmencTn  Government  At  the  same  time. 
the  North  Vietnamese  Communists  -ire  t.iK.- 
ing  advantage  of  the  Pans  i)eacc  talks  to 
dam.age  the  prestige  of  '.he  United  States,  to 
destroy  the  morale  of  the  .American.  Viet- 
namese, and  allied  troops  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam, and.  ultimately,  to  attain  their  objec- 
tive of  the  spiritual  disarmament  o:  the  free 
world. 
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The  United  States  has  been  noted  lor  her 
brilliant  .ichievements  m   protecting  human 
ireedom  .md  prcserMng  the  common  security 
of  the  Iree  [leoples   We  iirmly  believe  that,  in 
spite  of  the  Communist  trick  ol  lighting  and 
lalking  jjcace  at  one  and  llie  same  nine  .iiid 
tlie    lurther    trick    of    stirring    trouble    both 
within  and   without   for  your  gre,u  country, 
the   United   States  will   see   through   the   in- 
trigues lurking  betiind  the  facade  of  apjje.ise- 
nicnt  ,ind  will  rem.uii  lirm  .uu)   a.=.'-ume  ner 
leadership  of   the  Iree  world's  .inti-t'onunu- 
nist   movement     It   is   earnestly    hoped    tliat 
she  will  aim  at  the  achievement  ol  a  glorious 
victory    in   the   Vietnamese    war   and   en.ilile 
:he  Vietnamese  people  to  be  lorever  iree  of 
Communist   aggression  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings  of   everlasting   and   genuine    peace    We 
hope,  in  particular.  MiiU  in  Mew  of  -.lie  rising 
tide   of    the   anti-Mao    .md    aiiti-Conimunist 
movement    <jn    the    Chinese    mainland,    the 
United    States    will    lake    .idvantage      ■;     'lie 
current    favorable   situation    to   supji  irl    the 
free  Clunese  to  destroy  the  lyr.uii.icai  Peiping 
legime.  In  this  way.  she  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  that  regime  to  incite  a  people's  war 
of    the    world    and    to    lish    in    the    troubled 
wati-rs  of  racial  conflicts  in  the  United  St:aes. 
It  is  with  .^uch  convictions  and  hopes  tliat 
we  are  celebrating  the  Captive  Nations  Wees 
in  common   with   all   other  free   peoples.   We 
.ivall    ourselves    of    this    auspicious   occasion 
t,j    extend    to    Your    Excellency    our   highest 
respects. 

Ku  Chenc-kang. 
Chairman.  Mass  Rally  of  the  People  of 
the   Republic  of  China   in   Support   of 
T'lc   Struggle   of   the   Captive   Nalioi.s 
and  Peoples  for  Freedom. 

.MESSAGE    TO    THE    GOVERNMENT    AND    PFOPI  K    OF 
SOUIH    VIETNAM 

To  U.  E.  Prr.'idrnf  Nguyen  Van  Thicu    II.  E. 
Viee  President  Nguyen  Kao  Kv.  and  the 
Prople  of  the  Ilepiihlie  of  V'ltnarn: 
As   the  people   of  the  Republic  of   China 
meet  ir  a  mass  Rally  m  Taipei  to  commem- 
orate the  Captive  Nations  Week  Movement, 
we    salute    your    determined    efforts    against 
Communism,  enslavement  and  aggression. 

■your  heroic  efforts  are  assuring  the  down- 
fall of  the  Viet  Conu  insurrection  aided  by 
thp  Chinese  Communists  :md  the  Soviet 
Russians  despite  the  Viet  Cong's  desperate 
attempt  at  talk-talk,  flght-fight  tactics  by 
escalating  the  war  and  attaching  Saigon 
while  embarking  on  peace  lalkr-.  Your  Ex- 
cellencies and  the  i)eopIe  <jf  South  Vietnam 
have  seen  through  the  Communist  plot  and 
taiid  nrm  against  any  ihrcat  io  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  or  to  the  freedom 
if  the  p{>ople.  While  waging  ivar  against  the 
enemy,  you  have  built  up  a  c(,n.stitutlonal 
i^overnment  and  developed  social  v.'elfp.re. 
The  spirit  of  Your  Excellencies  and  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  has  van  the  admlr.'ition 
and  respect  of  ;'ll  jieople  in  the  free  -A'orld. 
The  World  Anti-Communist  League  will 
meet  in  Saigon  as  planned  for  their  .^econd 
conference  as  a  demonstration  of  Its  support 
to  your  anti-Communist  struggle.  We  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China  iiledae  "Ur 
suuport  to  you.  We  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
with  you  "in  de.stroying  the  Communist 
plague.  We  wish  you  early  success  in  your 
fight  to  free  the  enslaved  people  of  Vietnam. 

Ku  CHENC-KAKG. 

Chairman.  .Va.«  Hollp  Of  The  People  of 
the  Republic  of  China  n  Support  of 
the  Struggle  of  the  Captive  Nations 
and  Peoples  for  Freedom. 

MESSAGE    TO    THE    PFOPLE.S    OF    THE 
1  APTIVF    NATIO.VS 

To  O.-  Dear  Friends  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain: 
We  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Cliin.'i 
are  meeting  in  Taipei  to  commemorate  the 
Captive  Nations  Week,  .-.  movement  pro- 
claimed by  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  are  meeting  here  to  voice  our  support  to 
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you  wh.1  are  ftghtlni?  enslavement  and 
atruggung  for  freedom  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  ,  ,  . 

We  call  en  all  people  of  the  free  wor.d 
to  unite  m  support  of  your  str-iggle  The 
Communist*  have  na  their  ultimate  goal  the 
communlZHtlon  of  the  world  and  the  en- 
alavemenc  of  mankind  For  thla  reason,  our 
strigRle  against  Communist  enslavement 
goes  beyond  the  barriers  of  nationality. 
race  religion.  p<->lltlcal  p^u-tles,  or  regional 
divisions  Ours  is  a  worldwide  struggle  to 
uphold  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  man- 
kind. 

Although  there  are  msUincea  In  history 
of  mantind  retrogressing  from  freedom  to 
oppression,  these  instances  invarlabiv  have 
resulted  In  the  final  victory'  of  freedom  aj^d 
righteousness  over  tyrannv  The  Communist 
movement  is  but  a  momentary  phase  In  his- 
tory that  will  s.'.n  pass  At  the  moment,  m 
the  Chine**'  mamlai-.d  in  North  Korea. 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba.  Ea^t  Germany.  Po- 
land. Czechoslovakia.  Hun,?arv  Rum^mla. 
Yugoelavla  and  even  In  Si.vlet  Russia,  tbe 
captive  peoples  jse  unceasingly  striving  to 
attain  frtedora.  The  .uitl-Mao.  .uitl-Tom- 
miinlst  revolution  on  the  mainland  .f  Cii.na 
la  especially  strong  and  Ii.ls  already  devel- 
oped int.;  illout  warfare  The  captive  na- 
Uvjns  stand  diametrical Iv  ippoeed  to  Com- 
mun;.^:  -.vranny  and  have  already  Instigated 
splits  md  chaoe  within  the  Communist  bloc 
to  a.s-i  ire  Its  Jestructlon  Thi.s  is  t  phenom- 
enon that  has  occurred  in  the  past  at  the 
eve  of  the  downf.Ul  of  tVTauny  .ind  It  proves 
mdisputiibly  ttmt  Communism  wUl  soon 
me*t  Its  fate 

However,  we  must  not  be  complacent  and 
the  str'j^gle  against  enslavement  must  not 
let  up  for  a  second.  .Ml  our  friends  behind 
the  Inn  Curtain  must  griu>p  the  opportunity 
pireBenitHl  to  them  by  the  division  within 
the  Ccmm-inist  bloc  and  build  a  more  st,'lld 
foundation  to  tear  down  the  Iron  Curtain 
at  a  propitious  moment.  You  must  proceed 
m^^re  boldly  toward  a  struggle  of  greater 
scope  You  must  intensify  your  struggle. 
though  assuming  the  guise  of  retreat,  to 
penetrate  the  Conimunist  plot  before  deal- 
ing the  Communist  sUvemasters  a  anal, 
fatal  b;i->w 

Dear  iriends,  let  us  demonstrate  that  peo- 
ple oehlnd  the  Iron  Curtain  are  one  In  heart 
with  us  who  are  outside  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 
Let  us  form  a  common  crusade  against  en- 
s.avement  and  Communist  tyranny. 

We  salute  you  and  wish  you  good  health 
and  anal  victory  m  your  struggles, 

Kr  Cheng-kang. 
Chairman.  Mass  RaU-j  of  the  People  of 
the  Republic  o;  China  in  Support  of 
the    Struggle   of    the   Captive   Nations 
and  Peoples  lor  Frtedurn. 

\S.ESSA<.E  ro  THE  ARMED  KORCES  OF  THE  UNITED 
ST.\TES.  KOREA,  AUSTRALU,  .VEW  ZE.\I.AND.  THE 
PHILIPPINES.  AND  THAILAND  IN  SOUTH  VIET- 
NAM 

To    General    Creighton     W.    Abrams.    Com- 
mander of  V  S.  Forces  :n  South  Vietnam 
and    the    Arrned    Forces    of    the    United 
States,    Korea.    Australia,    Sew    Zealand, 
the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  m  South 
Vietnam: 
We  the  people  cf  the  Republic  of  China 
meet  m  Taipe.  to  commemorate  the  C'.pir.  e 
Natijns    Week    proclaimed    by    the    United 
States  of  America.  We  salute  your  heroic  ef- 
forts m  Vietn<im  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  the  enslavement   of  the  people  of 
the  world 

The  Viet  Cong  insurrection  Is  not  a  local- 
ized revolt,  but  part  of  the  Communist  plot 
to  comiuunize  the  world  The  enslavement 
of  the  tree  peoples  of  Southestst  Asia  is  .» 
Uni  m  what  the  Chinese  Communists  call 
the  "wvrld  peoples  war"  A  blow  against  the 
Viet  Cong  is  a  blow  against  Commumst  en- 
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slavement  and  for  freedom,  security  and  hu- 
man dignity  By  standing  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  with  the  armed  forces  and  people 
of  South  Vietnam.  y<>u  demonstrate  a  laud- 
able spir.t  of  the  strong  .Udlng  the  weak.  You 
also  provide  an  example  of  the  unity  and 
collective  security  system  of  the  free  world 
forces  Hl.st.)rv  will  prove  the  merit  of  your 
noble  contribution  to  the  greater  freedom 
and  happiness  of  humankind. 

We  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  China 
are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  free  the  700  mil- 
lion enslaved  people  on  the  mainland  of 
China  We  ire  rtghtlng  the  .same  enemy  on  a 
different  battlerteld  A.,  such,  we  salute  our 
comrades-in-arms  and  tiope  for  an  early  vic- 
tory- in  our  common  tight  to  deliver  the  en- 
slave peoples  of  the  wirUI 

Kr    Cheno-Kanc, 
Cidirman,  .\fas3  Rallu  of   the  Peoples   of 
the  Republic  of  China,  in  Support  of 
the   Struggle   of    the   Captive   Nations 
and  Peoples  for  Freedom. 


HOW 


FUTURE    PRt^SIDENT    COULD 
BE  }L\NDPICKED 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

uK    Il.HNol-i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AugiLSt  2.  1968 
Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Sp<^aker.  the  cur- 
rent I5aue  of  Nations  Business  carries 
an  excellent  article  by  Mr  Vernon  I>ui- 
vierc.  associate  editor,  on  what  effect 
the  25th  amendment  will  have  in  pos- 
sibly selectinu  a  future  President. 

The  25th  amendment  received  rela- 
tively little  attention  both  by  Congress 
and  "by  the  respective  legislatures  of  the 
States  that  ratilied  the  am<'ndment.  Most 
of  the  attention  was  focu.sed  on  the  pro- 
vision of  the  amendment  dealinn  with 
the  dl.sability  of  a  President  to  carry  on 
his  functions. 

Very  few  legislators,  and  I  suspect  not 
too  many  Congressmen,  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  under  tlie  25th  amendment  we 
have  also  provided  that  a  Vice  President 
who  succeeds  to  the  Presidency  shall 
tiien  handpick  his  own  candidate  for 
his  .successor  as  Vice  President — subject 
to  approval  by  lx>th  Houses  of  Con^rress. 
This  means  tiiat  a  Vice  President  who 
succeeds  to  the  Presidency  because  of  the 
death  of  a  President,  conceivably  can  ap- 
point a  Vice  President  wiio  has  never 
run  for  any  public  office  and  has  not  had 
a  sintile  vote  cast  for  or  against  him  by 
any  voter.  This  mdividual.  under  a  cer- 
tain set  of  circumstances,  involvini,'  the 
death  of  a  President,  could  sub.sequently 
become  President  of  the  United  States 
without  ever  having  one  .American  voter 
casting  a  vote  for  or  against  him, 

Mr  Sjjeaker,  this  provision  of  the  25th 
amendment  will  come  home  to  haunt 
this  Nation  someday,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  oppwsed  it  at  the  time  the 
legislation  was  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentatives.  But  you  will  recall  that  in 
this  Chamber  the  emphasis  was  on  the 
disability  clause  and  you  will  recall  that 
tlie  Speaker  himself  strongly  supporwd 
enactment  of  the  25th  amendment  and 
for  that  rea.son  It  .sailed  through  the 
House. 
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I  can  appreciate  the  dilemma  oi  ti;e 
Members  of  this  Chamber  becau.se  ;e 
did  recognize  the  need  to  once  and  lor 
all  etlectively  deal  with  the  ambiL'  .  ils 
language  of  the  American  ConstitJti  in 
dealing  with  disability  and  as  Mr.  I,  .u- 
viere  points  out  m  his  article,  the  1,'ii-k  i,f 
an  effective  formula  for  declaring  a  P  os- 
ident  disabled  has  created  extiemeh  ,.e- 
rlous  problems  in  this  country. 

Like  -SO  many  others,  I  had  to  dinose 
the  le.s.ser  of  two  evils  and  I  supp.  :tea 
the  25th  amendment  because  I  ivlxve 
it  will  prove  helpful  in  this  partwiiar 
aspect  of  disability.  But  it  is  my  .mpe 
that  Congress  will  address  it.self  to  liie 
dangerous  po.s.slbilities  of  the  sucn, -uiii 
provision  and  ';ive  ,serioiis  conside:,i'i  >n 
to  lir.ding  a  more  effective  way  ol  ri,une 
this, 

I,  per.sonally.  prefer  having  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  be  the  tht;>t  in 
succession  if  for  no  other  reason  lian 
because  the  Speaker  must  first  be  .licted 
a  US  Representative  by  his  constituency 
and  then  he  is  elected  Speaker  bv  the 
majority  of  Representatives  .servn.  in 
Congress,  Certainly  the  Speaker  ni  the 
HoiLse  represents  a  greater  cro.ss-M-  i.in 
of  the  .\merican  peoi)le  than  anv  'lier 
elected  oiricial.  except  the  President  ..r.- 
self. 

I  hope  that  Mr,  Louviere's  exci-  Itnt 
article  will  dramatize  the  iH^ed  for  .  re- 
ful  .scrutiny  of  any  ix)tential  Vice  P  esi- 
dent  because  of  the  impre.ssive  new  ;>  iw- 
ers  that  he  has  been  given  in  the  '5th 
amendment. 

Mr.  Louviere's  article  follows: 

How  FfTTTRE  Pf.isidfnt  Cot'LD  B; 
Handpicked 
Wlien  the  two  political  parties  nitf  m 
convention  this  month  they  \mi  m."  'he 
.Nt.>ge  lor  the  election  of  the  flrst  Vice  P-csi- 
dent  m  hlstorv-  who  may  be  iible  to  pri;ctl- 
cally  handpick  a  future  President. 

This  results  irom  the  ralttk-atlon  Uust  oar 
of  the  Twriiiy-fifth  .\mendment  to  the  ''in- 
stitution netting  up  machmerv  to  h.-i.clle 
Presidential  (Usability  and  for  hllintt  ;.  a- 
cancy  that  may  occur  in  the  Vice  Pre.-iatr.cy. 
Here  Is  why  the  man  elected  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  November  .assumes  a  role  never  -iC- 
corded  any  of   liis  predecessors: 

Let  us  sav  John  Smith  is  that  m:ii.  Tid 
he  take*;  ollice  ilong  with  the  new  i'''-t'fi- 
dent  In  Januarv.  .Some  months  pass  :id 
the  President  dies,  resigns  or  Is  rem  '  od 
from  ijfJue  John  Smith  ascends  to  the  P.'-.'^i- 
dency.  Up  to  this  point  It  always  lias  ' -.en 
(lone  this  way. 

Now,  under  the  new  sy.^tcm.  Prcsi:  cnt 
John  Smith  is  permitted  to  name  .i  Vi:e 
President  '.vho  must  be  confirmed  by  .^  ma- 
jority of  the  House  and  Senate.  If  'r.  •il- 
tion  follows,  tlie  new  Pre.-ident  has  no  trtt;- 
ble  getting  almost  anvthing  he  wants  •ura 
Congres.s  .md  the  nomination  of  his  hai.d- 
plcked  Vice  President  sails  through  nanrliiv. 
He  then  could  well  succeed  to  the  Preside:  cy 
.IS  have  others  when  the  President  has  a:-;d 
In  office. 

The  importance  of  this  was  brought  home 
vividly  in  recent  times.  Of  the  fotir  Preti- 
(lents  Immediately  preceding  Lvndon  Jolir.- 
son.  Priuiklln  Roosevelt  land  John  Kenn'-dy 
did  not  ll\e  nut  their  terms.  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower was  stricken  with  a  serious  iieart 
attack  Av.a  H.irn'  Truman  was  the  target 
i<f  an  attempted  .issassinatlon. 

Klght  oi  our  -io  Presidents  have  died  in 
office.  On  16  dltTerent  occasions,  spanning 
more  than  37  years,  we  were  without  a  Vice 
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President.  Eight  Vice  Presidents  moved  up  to 
the  Presidency.  Seven  Vice  President  died  In 
oifice  lind  one  resigned.  By  sheerest  chance 
there  has  never  been  a  slmiUtaneous  vacancy 
o:  the  two  offices  during  a  single  four-year 
elective  period. 

itnder  the  Twenty-iifth  .Amendment  the 
United  States  can  now  also  come  to  grips 
With  another  ambiguity  In  the  Constitu- 
tion—what  to  do  when  a  President  is  ob- 
Mously  incapable  of  continuing  in  office.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  a  serious  physical 
iiilirmily  or  e.en  luent.il  illness.  But  In  this 
iige  of  pu.sh-button  warfare,  Presidential  'In- 
.tbility"  takes  on  other  dimensions.  Afi 
ill  .dern  Presidents  travel  more  and  more 
.iii.'iKid,  the  question  naturally  arises:  Is  he 
..ill'  to  carry  out  fully  the  duties  of  office 
...i;  .1  .vorld  away? 

.u-c.uise  of  the  vaguene.ss  of  the  Consti- 
tution Vice  President*,  m  the  p.vst  have  been 
re.uct.int — some  .idamantly  opposed — to  take 
o-.cr  in  liisUinces  of  Presidential  inability. 

In  1881.  President  James  Garfield  was  shot 
bv  .1  dirangcd  office  seeker.  He  lingered  for 
80  lays  and  .it  no  tlnie  was  able  to  perform 
his  Presidential  duties.  Vice  President 
Chester  .\.  Arthur  refused  to  act  to  succeed 
G.irncld  for  lear  he  would  be  accused  of 
usurpation. 

In  1901  the  go-.ernment  .igaln  came  to  a 
si.iiidstill  when  .in  assiissin's  bullet  cut  down 
Pri;ident  William  McKlnley.  McKinley  lived 
:.r  i-ighl  days  ,ind  here,  too,  his  Vice  Presl- 
Uent  did  not  assume  control  of  government. 
Uut  the  most  dramatic  Instance  occurred 
wiien  President  Woodrow  Wilson  suffered  a 
scries  of  strokes  m  1919  as  lie  campaigned 
ii  .■  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty.  During  the 
18  months  the  President  w..s  seriously  111, 
tl.'  .ilfairs  of  state  were  actually  conducted 
bv  his  wife,  his  personal  physician  and  the 
C.iiJinet.  Mrs.  Wilson  largely  decided  whom 
the-  President  might  see  and  for  how  long, 
ana  she  screened  state  papers  intended  for 
Mr  Wilson's  attention, 

Ourlng  the  President's  extended  Illness  he 
ciij  not  meet  with  his  Cabinet  for  eight 
m  Jhths,  Twenty-eight  bills  became  law  by 
'. irtuc  of  his  failure  to  .^ct  on  them.  Nor  was 
he  able  to  receive  new  foreign  ambassadors 
.IS  pro\tded  for  In  the  Constitution.  Some 
historians  believe  the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty 
might  have  been  ratified  If  President  Wilson's 
plisslclan  had  not  blocked  a  visit  of  Senate 
lenders  who  felt  they  had  worked  out  a  com- 
pri'mlse  with  Senators  opposed  to  the  treaty. 

Vice  President  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  urged 
to  take  on  the  President's  "powers  and 
dtnles."  refused  to  do  so.  Despite  prodding 
from  White  House  advisers  and  the  Cabinet, 
Marshall  declined  to  declare  Woodrow  Wilson 
di.^abled.  And  so  the  government  struggled 
all.:.?  Without  leadership  until  March,  1921, 
wl.fn  Warren   Harding  became  President. 

Provisions  .are  now  available  to  solve  the 
Presidential  inability  question  In  two  ways. 
The  nrst  of  these  Is  simple.  II  the  Presi- 
dent becomes  Incapacitated  because  of  Ill- 
ness or  other  re.isons  he  can  declare  his  In- 
ability .md  the  Vice  President  automatically 
becomes  ".Acting  President,"  When  the  Pres- 
ident wants  to  resume  his  powers  he  merely 
tr.iusmits  a  declaration  of  .ability  to  Congress 
and  Immediately  resumes  his  office. 

But  what  of  ft  President  who  will  not  or 
ciiT.not  indicate  his  ability  to  continue  In 
oflice?  In  this  case  the  Vice  President  and 
a  iTiajortty  of  either  the  principal  members 
of  the  Cabinet  <jr  of  some  group  designated 
by  Cohitress  notifies  the  leaders  of  the  House 
and  Senate  that  the  President  no  longer  can 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  office  and 
the  Vice  President  immediately  takes  over  as 
Acting  President. 

No  longer  Is  the  office  of  Vice  President  the 
bUDject  of  ridicule  It  once  was.  He  now  Is 
selected  with  the  thought  that  he  could  at 
anv  moment  become  President. 
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ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTER  GEN- 
ERAL W.  MARVIN  WATSON 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  m  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  e.xc.ilenl  :3peech 
delivered  by  Postmaster  General  \V.  Mar- 
vin Watson  on  the  occasion  of  dedicating 
a  stamp  honoring  Henry  Ford. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  every  Amer- 
ican, for  it  vividly  portrays  the  real 
contribution  to  his  country  made  by 
Henry  Ford,  shows  him  to  be  one  ot  the 
threat  men  of  our  history,  a  man  who 
tremendously  influenced  our  iiLstitulions, 
and  a  man  who  not  only  built  as  well  as 
lie  could  but  -who,  in  fact,  "builded  bet- 
ter than  he  knew." 

The  speech   follows: 
Address  by  Postmastiit.  Gkner.^i.  W.  Marvin 
Watson  at  the  Di^dication   or    a   12-Cent 
Henry  Ford  Stamp.  DEAhBORN.  Mi:n..  July 
30.  1968 

Thank  vou,  Fred  Belen.  lUverend  Cltrgy, 
Congressman  Dlngell.  Mayor  Hubbard.  Dr. 
Shelley,  Honored  Guests.  Ladles  and 
Gentleman. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  I  can  be  here  with 
vou  today  and — in  particular — I  am  happy 
that  Mr.  Henry  Ford  II  is  here. 

For  this  Is  an  historic  dav  for  him,  its  well 
.IS  for  us  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 

There  Is  a  tradition-  a  line  and  noble  tra- 
dition— of  honoring,  through  postage  stamps, 
those  men  and  women  who  have  sh.iped  the 
land  In  which  we  live. 

We  have  so  honored  poets,  politicians,  .-md 
painters.  It  Is  ocly  proper  and  fitting  that  we 
now  honor  a  man  whose  imprint  on  Amer- 
ican life  and  thought  was  as  profound  as 
It  is  Indelible. 

There  Is  not  a  single  American  .  .  .  and 
Indeed  a  single  person  In  the  civilized 
wofld  .  .  .  whose  life,  whose  ways,  whose 
patterns  of  thought  have  not  been  changed, 
and  changed  for  the  better,  because  of  the 
life  and  work  of  Henry  Ford. 

Mark  Twain  once  observed  that  thtinder 
is  laud  but  lightning  does  the  work. 

Well,  far  too  olten  today  Americans  seem 

to  be  fascinated  by  the  producers  of  thunder, 

and  to  overlook  the  generators  of  lightning. 

Henry  Ford's  career  was  one  of  repeated, 

brilliant,  productive  flashes  of  lightning. 

His  formal  education  stopped  early  In  life, 
but  he  never  stopped  learning  and  he  never 
adopted  the  attitude  that  he  knew  too  much 
to  bother  learning  more. 

Certainly,  every  American  knows  who 
Henry  Ford  vras,  and  a  little  about  ills  con- 
tribution. Usually  that  little  can  be  summed 
up  In  the  words,  "Inventor  of  the  motor 
car." 

Well.  I  decided  to  discover  a  little  more 
about  this  great  man. 

And  In  that  process,  I  not  only  learned  .  .  . 
I  also  found  inspiration. 

For  It  Is  impossible  to  be  unmoved  by  the 
achievement  of  this  man. 

He  was  far  ahead  of  his  time,  seeklna;  the 
Impossible  and  making  It  reality. 

Ideas  that  even  today  are  accepted  as 
novel  were  the  product  of  his  great  mind  and 
Imagination. 

I  wish  every  American  could  pause  and 
review  the  life  and  accomplishments  of 
Henry  Ford,  as  I  have  done.  Words  fall  to 
express  the  kind  of  pride  .  .  .  yes,  pride  in 
being  a  fellow  American  .  .  .  that  one  gains 
from  that  experience. 
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And  of  course,  that  is  one  reason  why  we 
liave  issued  tills  stamp :  to  remind  our  fellow 
American  who  will  use  this  stamp  that  here, 
in  this  man,  lies  not  only  greatness — but  also 
a  fr.igment  ol  the  American  Dream,  also  a 
piece  of  the  secret  of  what  has  transformed 
this  land  of  ours  from  a  land  of  Irontlers 
.Old  farms  to  the  greatest,  most  creative,  and 
most  compassionate  natloai  on  earth. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  main  features 
of  his  career,  wliich  I  think  can  >,'uly  be 
described  as  the  footprints  of  gtnlus. 

I  th'.nk  ono  of  his  rii.ire  remiirkahlp  traits 
\v,is  uiiuaiial  Courage, 

His  first  gasoline  engine  Wiis  built  :n  the 
kitchen  sink  of  liis  home 

T'.iat  first  engine  worked. 

It  worked  lor  just  55  seconds 

It  stopped   Working   becau.'-p  he   turned   It 

Henry  I'\.'rd  didn't  sit  back  .-.iid  .idmirc-  his 
handiwork. 

Once  a  device  worked,  he  immediately 
began  to  improve  on  it. 

That  he  :iad  enormous  power  ol  imagina- 
tion IS  obvious.  But  this  was  lm;iginatlon 
coupled  with  drive  and  energy.  One  of  the 
jiroduct-s  of  th.it  imagination  always  inter- 
ested jne  through  my  own  background  m  the 
steel  industry. 

He  learned  tliat  a  French  r.Tclng  car  was 
using  a  new  kind  of  steel.  Alter  a  mishap 
turned  the  Prei.ch  rater  into  instant  Junk, 
Mr.  Ford  v.alked  over  to  the  wreck  and 
jjlcked  up  .1  valve.  He  h.id  it  analyzed,  and 
learned  it  contained  vanadium.  Discovering 
that  no  .American  .'-teel  mill  could  produce 
this  kind  i.f  steel — he  started  Ins  own. 

Pressing  this  discovery  to  its  conclusion, 
he  discovered  that  different  parts  of  a  car 
.should  use  dilTerrnt  kinds  of  steel,  with 
different  (uiantitles  of  vanadium.  Tins,  too, 
was  a  gre.it  innovation,  universally  adopted 
many  decades  ago. 

.■\nother  char.icteristic  wi-s  his  belief  In 
iilmseif  and  his  work. 

All  Ins  early  experiments  and  initial  m- 
\entions  occurred  while  he  was  holdliig  down 
a  responsUile.  lull  time  job.  'i'ou  might  say 
that  the  .American  automobile  industry  as 
we  know  it  today  is  the  product  of  .Vmerica's 
most  creative   "moonlighter." 

Certainly,  that  belief  m  ills  vi.slon  was 
needed  in  tho.'-e  early  days. 

Tlierc  was  no  demand  for  a  low  priced 
..utom.'jiMle. 

There  was  n.o  faith  m  what  v.'as  considered 
a  toy. 

There  were  r.o  financial  resources. 
There  were  tio  decent  ro.ids 
But  there  was  a  man  with  .i  dream  In  Ills 
lie.id   ,      ,  courage  in  his  heart  .  .  .  skill  in 
his  hands. 

I  think  every  one  of  us  can  take  inspira- 
tion from  what  a  man.  armed  with  con- 
viction, courage,  and  skill  can  accomplish, 
even  lij.-.lnst  the  kind  I'f  odds  that  Henry 
Ford  lacrd. 

.*.cluaUy,  the  true  nature  of  the  man  Is 
.'.ometlmes  obscured  by  popular  mythology. 
In  l.>elievlng  him  to  he  the  only  inventor  of 
the  automobile,  we  downgrade  his  true 
.ichievement. 

For  any  man  who  lias  a  field  entirely  to 
liiniself  has  a  compar.i-tlvely  easy  road.  And 
his  product  doesn't  liave  to  be  outstanding 
or  even  necessarily  good. 

But  durlnz  those  early  days  European 
inventors  and  manuf.-ictiirers  were  f..r  ahead. 
Other  -Americans  were  making  primitive 
automobiles. 

So.  Henry  Ford  l.iced  competition  from  the 
beginning. 

He  beean  from  far  behind 
.■\lso.  he  had  handed  to  him  a  perfect  ex- 
cu.se  fcr  discouragement    Since  others  were 
ahead,  he  could  have  used  this  :'S  an  excuse 
.:nd  dropped  out  of  the  race 

But.  as  the  world  KniT,i,s.  he  didn't  drop 
out.  He  worked  and  perfected  aJid  v.-orked 
and  added  further  perfections. 
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And  to  the  mechanical  product,  he  added 
other  (enures,  features  that  placed  him 
ahead  of  nls  time  and  on  top  of  rhe  pyramid 
of  automobile  manufacturers 

H"  thought  the  c:ir  should  he  a  tool  of 
every  man.  and  he  strove  to  drive  his  prices 
down  through  efficiencies 

He  insisted  that  his  dealers  provide  service 
and  not  just  abandon  the  buyer  when  the 
s;ile  WAS  made 

He  created  in  a  real  sense,  his  own  market 
bv  paving  his  workers  a  minimum  w;»ge  un- 
he;irdof  With  higher  wages,  worlcing  men 
could   afford   a   mode!    T  which,   inci- 

dentally, cists  lu  f.imous  silhouette  In  the 
background  of  this  pi^Mge  st.imp. 

Hf  ag.u-.  and  a^.Un  proved  that  he  was 
interested  m  both  performance    md  perma- 

"*^Tae  dtirabllltv  <if  those  Model  Ts  became 
legendarv    Henrv   Ford    indeed,   would   have 
looked  ..n  the  w  )rds  -pianned  obsolescence 
as  a  kind  of  lower  blasphemy 

He  refused  to  permit  the  scoffers  and  the 
pessimists  to  deier  him  from  employing 
standardization  and  mass  pnxluctlon  in  a 
field  where  experts  eald  as  they  do  too  often. 
•It  can  t  b«  done  ■■ 

lu  shor;,  he  created  an  enUrely  new  order 
of  demooracv— the  democracy  of  transporta- 
tion   Almost  any  man  could  own  a  car 

Where  ^nce  a  Journev  oi  50  miles  required 
a  whole  days  exhausting  travel,  now  men 
.ind  wom-n  could  become  acquainted  wirh 
their  own  '-ourrry  and  learn  of  the  splendor 
of   their  U:»d  and  Its  'radttions 

Iiiventir  innovator,  manager  extraordi- 
nary .'cmbi nation  of  the  visionary  and  the 
highly  prtctical  he  also  showed  great  con- 
cern for  society  generally 

He  was  decades  ahead  of  his  time  m  the 
ulea  of  decentrall.ting  industry,  of  bringing 
new     life     to     rural     areas     through     small 

'  H-  also  advanced  the  social  conscious nes'v 
of  the  "ountrv  with  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital, 
again  vears  ahsa>l  of  similar  institutions. 

And  m  thf  Ford  Museum  here  in  Oreen- 
fleUi  we  see  another  evidence  of  his  vision 
come  true-  .  village  where  over  a  million 
visitors  a  vear  gain  a  new  insight  Into  three 
centuries  \>f  American  dreams  and  accom- 
p'.iihments.  .,,        ^      ... 

And  dunns  the  flrsi  World  War.  he  did 
all  that  he  could  to  bring  about  p«acc.  m- 
cludln^-    charterlrg    "f    tlie    f.imous     •Peace 

Ship  " 

There  are  manv  other  examples  oI  the 
cciceru  felt  by  H<rnrv  Ford  rcr  a  Oe'tsr 
rtviion  and  a  better  world 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  power  of 
his  ipirlt  15  the  fact  th.it  -t  has  been  earned 
intact  through  the  generations  of  the  Ford 
family  ^  ,   , 

Certalnlv  Hearv  Ford  II  deserves  the  high- 
est coinmeiulation  tor  his  leadership  of  the 
National  .AUlatice  of  Businessmen  :n  opening 
doors  to  opportxinlty  through  the  .\merican 
way  -by  Jobs  and  work, 

Wheii  I  mentioned  this  ceremony  to  the 
President  t;e:  jre  I  leit  W.ishlngton,  he  asked 
me  to  «t\e  vou  his  own  welcome  and  to  teil 
you  that  -.Amenci  has  a  rich  ..ud  ofTen  over- 
looked resource,  a  resource  bevond  price  and 
beyond  measure,  in  the  captains  of  industry 
who  are  also  deeply  commuted  to  our  demo- 
cratic W1V  Henry  Ford  II  Is  such  a  man, 
and  I  think  e\erv  American  owes  him  and  his 
colleagues  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  direc- 
tion he  has  g;ven  the  National  Alliance  of 
Businessmen  " 

My  friends.  In  Issuing  this  postage  stamp, 
the  iiatloa  Is  m  effect  thanking  Henry  Ford— 
and  all  other  men  of  vision  who  have  made 
dreams  into  reality  and  who  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  .America  we  know- 
Together,  each  of  these  men  in  his  own 
way.  has  cretued  an  industrial  statesmanship 
for  which  wt  can  all  be  thankful 

And  that  Is  why  we  honor  Mr   Henry  Fnrd 
here  today 
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DRIVE   BEGINS   FOR    POSTAL 
CORPORATION 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVE.S 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  UDALX..  Mr.  Speaker,  if  anyone 
were  lo  su'^gest  that  business  efficiency 
could  be  enhanced  by  invma  yib  busy 
people  and  asking  them  lo  manage  the 
enterprise,  fix  salaries,  determine  prices 
and  decide  on  capital  outlays  while  giv- 
ing most  of  their  attention  to  10.000 
other  matters,  we  would  wonder  if  he  had 
lost  his  senses.  And  yet  that  is  es.sentially 
the  way  the  Post  Office  Deparimer.t  is  be- 
ing managed  today  Decisions  which,  only 
a  sound  business  manak;ement  should 
make  are  being  made  e\eo-  year  by  you 
and  me  and  all  ot  our  colleagues  aiind  a 
thousand  and  one  political  and  other 
pressures  having  nothing  to  do  with  effi- 
ciency or  economy. 

In  light  of  this  situation  there  should 
be  little  wonder  why  it  is  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  iias  made  a  profit  only 
17  out  of  the  last  130  years. 

With  716.000  employees  the  postal 
service  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  in 
the  Nation,  yet  85  percent  of  these  em- 
ployees are  :n  the  five  lowest  pay  grades, 
and  over  80  percent  finish  their  careers 
at  tile  same  grade  at  whicli  tliey  entered. 
With  revenues  of  over  S5  bilhon  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  one  ol  the  Na- 
tions  largest  enterprises,  but  with  ex- 
penditures of  over  56  billion,  it  also  has 
tiie  distinction  ol  being,  I  presume,  the 
Nation  s  worst-run  business  year  in  and 
year  out. 

To  change  all  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  Postmaster  General.  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien,  proposed  last  year  tiiat  the  De- 
partment be  made  an  autonomous  Gov- 
ernment corporation,  owned  by  tiie  Gov- 
ernment out  iree  to  make  its  own  deci- 
sions and  to  institute  modern,  business 
methods.  That  recommendation  nas  now 
been  endorsed  by  the  President  s  Com- 
mission on  Postal  Organization  in  a  re- 
port submitted  to  the  President  recently. 
I  am  happy  to  say  th.at  this  proposal 
is  getting  significant  support  throughout 
the  country.  In  my  own  district  a  poll  of 
my  constituents  reveals  substantial  sup- 
port, even  though  the  idea  is  so  new  that 
many  people  have  not  yet  heard  about  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention oi  my  colleagues  the  fact  that 
legislation  is  now  being  prepared  to  im- 
plem.eiit    the    recommendations    of    the 
Presidents  commission.  I  intend  to  join 
with  two  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Post 
Office  Committee,  and  such  other  col- 
leagues as  wish  to  be  cospjnsors.  in  in- 
troducing tills  legislation  beiore  the  close 
of  this  Congress.  It  is  our  intention  to 
press  for  early  consideration  of  the  legis- 
lation lu  the  next  Congress. 

Joining  me  in  this  etTort  are  my  col- 
leagues. Jerome  R.  W.aldie.  of  Calilor- 
nia,  and  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  of  Indiana. 
Mr  Speaker,  we  are  making  an  an- 
nouncement today  of  our  plans  m  this 
regard.  Without  objection  I  shall  insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Rei  ord  the  text  of  a 
news  release  on  this  subject  and  a  nuin- 
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ber   of   newspaper  editorials  supportii  c 
such  a  change: 

HousK  Members  Start  Drive  for  Post  GeM'  e 
Corporation 

W.vsiiiNGTON.-  Three  members  of  the 
Hi'Use  Pnst  DfliiP  and  Civil  Service  CiJin- 
mlttee  announced  today  they  intend  to  in- 
troduce legislation,  when  ready,  to  eslabli.-h 
the  Pi'.-t  Otiicp  Df'partnienl  .i.-^  an  aulnn  i. 
mous  i;r.vci  nnieiu  corporation  iroe  ^o  run  Mif 
n.itlons  postal  .-iyslem  with  modern  man- 
agement methods 

Starting  a  drive  tor  burh  a  sweep. 113 
change  in  the  nation's  postal  system  xie 
Reps  .Morris  K  Udall,  D-Ar!zuna,  Jer  iine 
W.iUUe.  D-r.illfornla.  and  Leo  H  H;imll- 
ton.  D-Indlana 

The  propo.Niil.  originally  nuide  by  former 
Postmaster  Gonoral  L.iwroiice  O'Brien,  w.is 
eiulor.se<l  ro  einly  by  the  Pre.sldcnl's  dm- 
mission  on  Post.il  Orsaniz.itlon,  heitdetl  by 
Frederick  R.  Kappel  The  Administration  has 
h.ul  no  comment  since  .submission  ot  the 
K.tppel   leport. 

.Mai^lve  breakdowns  In  mall  operation.-  x- 
cumng  with  increasing  irequency  in  re- 
cent years,  were  cited  In  the  (.oinmission  :e- 
p.irt  "is  dramatic  t-videncps  ol  the  need  lor 
revamping  of  po.*tal  operations  However  the 
iMse  for  .such  a  change  was  based  prlncip.-.lly 
on  the  cumbersome  1111  ture  of  the  exl.^tliig 
postal  organization  .md  its  failure  10  keep 
p.,ce  with  modern  business  methods. 

The  congressmen  said  they  expect  to  have 
a  postal  corporation  bill  drafted  and  rc.dy 
for  introduction  before  close  of  the  currnn 
congressional  session. 

As  chairman  ot  the  •-ubcommittee  on  ccim- 
peiisatlon.  Udall  said  he  sees  stich  a  ch..!ige 
.is  offering  the  profpect  of  better  wording 
conditions  and  career  oppiirtuniiies  for  .in- 
plovees  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

•Some  people  In  employee  organize. jUs 
seem  to  think  It  would  be  dumaglng  to  iKm 
to  h.ue  the  post  office  move  into  the  J  'th 
Century.  ■  Udall  said.  T  think  this  is  i.,nity 
reasoning.  I  believe  ilie  people  who  work  :cr 
the  Po.st  Office  Department  can  only  ben. fit 
from  changes  that  vnll  make  their  Jobs  n^ore 
productive,  meaningful  and  elticient. 

■•*rhe  Post  Office  as  it  exists  today  .i  ..n 
anachronism— a  throwback  to  the  19t!i  C.:i- 
.urv  What  luture  is  there  for  any  ambni  iis 
person  in  such  an  organization?" 

UdaU  said  he  recently  polled  his  own  •  ;,- 
btituents  m  Arizona  on  the  question,  i.a 
the  response  was  57  per  cent  In  favor.  40  per 
cent  opposed,  the  rest  undecided. 

■Considering  *hat  a  new  idea  this  is.  .iid 
liow  little  discusiion  there  has  been  on  :.  I 
■vould  .-.a',  ;hls  showini;  ui  t-upport  if-  lU-lily 
significant, ••  Udall  said.  "I  think  we're  ^o:i»g 
to  see  strong  support  developing  throughout 
the  country  for  this  needed  change." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  July  24.  liwBl 
Race  With  CATAsTRoriit 
With  Its  technological  .aid  managerial  ^o- 
phlstlcation.  this  country  ought  to  be  .^ble 
to  provide  the  !>est.  rather  th-.n  one  ol  'lie 
worst  postal  services  in  the  world.  X;-,  .t 
dream  probably  could  be  realized  if  Congreis 
enacted  the  substantive  recommenUatlons  ■' 
the  President's  Commission  on  Postal  Org.v- 
nlzation  ;is  set  forth  in  the  splendid  rep  r: 
Towards  Postal  Excellence. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that  :he 
United  States  Post  Office  is  in  a  'race  w.th 
catastrophe."  In  1963  .uid  .igain  in  1966,  to 
cite  the  most  egregious  e.\amples,  operatun 
of  'he  Chicago  Post  Office— world's  largest 
postal  facility— came  to  .1  complete  halt 

The  increasing  volume  of  mall  in  this  cotm- 
try,  about  80  billion  pieces  this  ye.ir.  is  mov- 
ing more  slowly  than  ever:  fewer  home  de- 
liveries are  contemp..ae<l;  post.ige  rates  -i 
higher.  The  crisis  :s  grtphlcUly  .summ.ir;.-'---! 
;n  the  cjinmission's  statistics  on  p-istal  p;^'- 
ductlvlty.  In  the  private  sector  of  the  ecc'.i- 
omy,  a  unit  capital  and  labor  In  1967  pro- 
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dvice<i  34  per  cent  more  output  than  It  did 
■  n  195C.  But  over  the  same  1958-67  period, 
Uie  increa-'e  in  mall  service  per  unit  of  capi- 
tal   md  labor  w.is  only  2  5  per  cent. 

Wliy  did  the  efficiency  of  the  private  econ- 
miv  ^'^o^v  ne.irlv  fourteen  times  faster  than 
•iVu  ot  the  Post'office"  The  answer  lies  in  the 
ni.tsslve  capital  investments  that  embody 
Vew  technologv.  the  risine  educational  at- 
•ilnmeiu  of  the  labor  force  .ind  advanced 
minagerlal  practices.  While  the  private  sector 
;,..-ced  ahe.ul.  the  Post  Office,  with  some 
jiot.ible  exceptions,  continued  to  operate  very 
much  as  it  did  a  century  ago.  It  is  at  this 
point,  the  failure  to  exploit  new  technology, 
•Jli.it  one  comes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
The  m.m  charged  with  managing  the  postal 
service  exercises  virtually  no  managerial  con- 
tro;  his  title  of  Postmaster  General  carries 
with  It  powers  that  are  about  as  circum- 
scribed :is  those  of  a  company  commander. 
He  h.is  little  or  no  power  over  the  hiring  or 
anng  of  personnel,  the  rates  that  are  charged 
for  postal  services  or  over  spending  for  new 
capital  equipment. 

The  ccmmis.slon's  solution  is  to  vest  a 
single  authonty  with  the  powers  necessary 
w  provide  an  etficient  i>ost,il  service.  It  pro- 
po-ses  the  chartering  of  a  C.ovcrnnient-owned 
Postal  Corixiraiion  empo\vere<i  to  hire  and 
promote  pers-mnel  on  ,1  iion{X)lltical  basis. 
to  determine  rates  >f  rompensation  accord- 
Ins  to  competitive  stJUidards.  to  set  postal 
rates,  subject  to  Congressional  veto,  and  to 
borrow  money  in  the  private  capital  markets 
for  new  p.istal  facilities. 

T.ie  commission's  proposal  that  postal 
rates  reflect  the  true  cost  of  service  would 
not  necessaniv  preclude  subsidies  that  may 
in  lact  be  .lociallv  desir.ihle.  But  if  subsidies 
are  to  be  granted  they  should  be  through 
direct  Govern.ment  .sutjvention.  iiot  by  set- 
ting charges  below  the  UKrcmental  cost  of 
the" service.  Tiie  advan'.aee  'if  sub\ention  is 
that  it  would  be  open  to  public  scrutiny  and 
be  periodically  subject  to  Congressional  re- 
view. 

Does  the  'A0.\\  of  ;vistal  efficiency  conflict 
With  the  need  to  provide  emplov-ment  for 
people  with  little  education  and  few  skills. 
es;)eclal!v  members  of  the  disadvantaged, 
nonwhite  mln.ritles  who  ,uc  now  attracted 
to  the  postal  service''  Not  if  the  co.sts  of 
sorting  .uid  iransportlne  mail  ;ue  drastically 
reduced  through  autom;itlon.  The  labor  that 
is  thus  saved  m  post  offices  should  make  it 
economlcallv  feasible  to  employ  mere  past- 
n-i^n  for   more   frequent   liome  deliveries. 

Tli?  -leed  to  vest  the  })ower  to  manage  the 
Post  Office  in  a  single  ;aithority  is  clear,  and 
the  Postal  Corporation  proposal  advanced 
by  Frederick  R  K.ipix-l  and  his  colleagues 
seerrs  promisinc.  Ii:stead  of  the  non-com- 
m-.tal  Jonxment  it  leceived  from  the  Presi- 
dent, it  deserves  strong  support  from  the 
Aaminlstraiion.  Congress  and  .1  public  suf- 
feriiig  under  the  intolerable  [Kietal  system  of 
tod..y. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  .Tournal.  July  25.  1968) 
The  Stamp  of  Private  Enterprise 

"•  w  that  th.?  report  of  the  President's 
C  ir.mission  on  Postal  Ortt.inization  has  been 
pivcn  a  lukewarm  reception  by  both  Presi- 
dent .ToUnjon  md  Postmaster  Ger.erra  W. 
Marvin  WiUson,  it  is  pretty  pl.\in  thr-.t  Con- 
cress  is  not  likely  to  .ict  on  its  recommenda- 
tions any  time  soon.  Still,  a  few  rosy  clouds 
cm  be  discerned  on  the  horizon. 

To  :'vert  what  former  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  O'Brien  called  his  department's 
"rjce  with  catastrophe'  the  commission  (it 
w;is  headed  by  Frederick  R.  Kappel.  former 
board  chairman  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co  1  proposed  a  number  of 
moves.  Congress  should  set  up  a  Government 
corporation  to  carry  the  mail  and  set  postal 
r.ntes.  subject  to  Con^ression.-.l  review:  :-,p- 
poiiitment  of  postm;isters  and  rural  mall 
carriers   should   be   made    nonpoUtical;    and 
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"Immediate  steps"  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  quality  and  kinds  ol  postal  .service. 
In  view  of  the  unlikelihood  of  speedy  ac- 
tion, a  couple  of  possible  portents  mr.y  be 
noted.  \n  outfit  called  the  Independent 
Postal  System  of  .America  was  lormed  m 
Oklahoma  City  i.ist  February  with  three  cli- 
ents, its  aim  being  to  deliver  material  h.iii- 
dled  by  post  offices  us  third  cln.ss  mall  .it 
rates  lower  than  those  cliarned  by  the  Post 
Office  Dep.irtment.  It  now  has  75  clieiit-s. 
incUidln^»  department  stores,  a  lar^e  mall 
order  house  and  .1  b.tiik. 

Moreover,  the  indejTeiidt-nt  system  is  ex- 
tending its  service  to  D.,ll;is  and  St.  Louis, 
and  in  September  pl.iiis  to  -.'o  into  bu&int.ss 
in  Canada.  There,  incidentally,  the  rirm  will 
be  allowed  to  put  the  advertisini;  matter  or 
maEjazines  it  delivers  into  mail  Ixjxes;  m  ilie 
U,S..  postal  laws  b.ir  its  use  of  miiil  boxes, 
and  It  makes  deliveries  in  plastic  ta,<,gs  huiiR 
on  door  knobs. 

U.S.  postal  laws,  however,  ,ire  more  lenient 
in  another  area.  The  Post  Office  Dep.irtmenfs 
general  counsel  has  ruled  that  it  is  permis- 
sible "to  establish  a  service  for  collecting  let- 
ters from  firms  or  individuals  for  delivery 
to  a  post  office"  .md  for  collecting  for  the 
addressees  letters  received  .it  the  i)o,st  (office, 
providing  the  letters  remain  unopened. 

As  a  result,  private  mall  services  have 
sprung  up  in  several  large  cities- one  in 
New  ■i'ork  has  80  trucks  oi)erating  ..round  the 
clock— and  these  transport  a  client's  mail  to 
and  from  pn.-t  offices.  Tlie  client  thus  can 
set  his  own  intern.il  inail  schedules  .^nd  does 
not  have  to  •/ewr  his  operations  ;o  post  office 
schedules.  For  service  between  one  post  ■jffice 
and  another  he  remains  dependent  on  the 
whims  of  the  post'tl  system. 

It  WPS  the  increasing  availability  of  sav- 
ings banks  that  finally  put  the  Post;il  Savings 
System  out  of  business:  maybe  if  operations 
bearing  the  stamp  of  private  enterprise  keep 
chipping  away  at  the  postal  service,  .-ome 
day  in  the  fiiture  the  whole  system  itrad- 
uaily  will  come  to  be  business-run  Unless, 
of  course,  the  Post  Office  Dej-'artment  loses 
its  race  with  catastro.ohe.  in  which  case 
some  sort  of  corporate  takeover  could  happen 
a  lot  sooner. 
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IFrom  the  Tucson  >  Ariz.)  Daily  Star,  July  '21. 
19681 

Time  for  a  Change  in  Postal  Sy.stem 

I  By  William  R.  Mathews  i 
It  is  high  time  that  something  be  done 
about  the  entire  postal  system.  It  is  sorely 
penalized  by  politics  and  politicians,  .md  has 
a  habitual"  operating  loss  of  SI  billion  a 
vear. 

For  a  century  the  postal  service  h.is  been 
a  political  institution,  with  its  director,  the 
posimaster-peneral.  alwavs  a  top-flight  poli- 
tician. His  extra  duty  has  been  to  be  the 
political  organizer  of  his  parry.  That  has 
been  reflected  throughout  the  cotmtry,  down 
to  the  small  fourth-class  post  offices. 

For  instance,  every  postmaster  m  Tucson 
for  the  past  half-century  has  been  an  active 
politico  in  his  previous  life.  .Although  ex- 
aminations are  required,  it  alwavs  happens 
that  the  political  favorite  has  come  out  on 
top.  Most  of  the  time  when  t'lere  has  been  a 
change  in  the  party  in  the  White  House,  thpre 
lias  been  a  change  in  the  postmasterships 
throughout  the  country.  The  lor.g-estab- 
Ushed  custom  of  political  appointment  pre- 
vails todav.  Every  congressman  exercises 
enough  influence  to  pick  the  postmasters  in 
his  district. 

This  kind  of  political  activity  does  not 
contribute  to  efficiency.  There  i=.  another  po- 
litical activity  that  leaves  to  Congress  the 
sole  right  to  determine  all  postal  rates. 

The  post  office  department  faces  increased 
costs  not  merely  in  v^-ages  and  salaries,  but  In 
everything  in  the  way  of  physical  equip- 
ment and  transportation  of  the  mails.  Un- 
like other  businesses,  it  cannot  raise  its 
rates  until  it  goes  to  Congress  and  gets  spe- 


cific perniis.sioii  on  every  class  ol  mail  Too 
often  Congress  allows  politic.U  jiressure  of  all 
kinds  to  prevail.  ,tiid  particularly  on  what 
is  called  'Junk  iiiall"  whose  enormous  vol- 
ume travels  at  a  small  fraction  of  the  rate 
that  prevails  for  first  class  mall 

The  P'psidenfs  committee  has  in  its  report 
pone  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  It  [proposes 
to  eliminate  politics  bv  organizing  a  govern- 
ment corijoration  It  would  have  a  president 
as  chief  executive  officer,  and  a  board  of  di- 
rectors appointed  hy  the  president  of  the 
United  States  This  board  would  run  the  en- 
tire department  .Uist  as  :t  'vould  be  done 
m  private  Inisiness.  The  po.st  office  h.as  a 
L'ood  product  to  sell,  which  Is  in  universal 
demand.  The  American  people  want  only 
the  best  mail  service,  and  they  are  willing  to 
))ay  for  ;t  But  thev  do  not  want  slow,  sloppv 
service  .11   a.nv  price. 

This  corporation  would  have  the  right  to 
charce  enough  by  raising  rates  instantly  if 
necessary  to  meet  increased  costs  With  a 
free  hand,  it  should  see  to  it  that  the  market 
for  its  product  would  produce  a  profit  alter 
a  fair  depreciation  charge.  In  (jrrier  to  pro- 
vide for  future  growth,  it  would  have  to  earn 
.>  profit  in  order  to  have  the  funds  to  meet 
capital  expenditures  that  continuous  growth 
requires 

The  record  of  The  .American  Tflephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  with  its  nationwide  tele- 
phone and  other  communications  services. 
IS  a  model  of  how  to  provide  tlu-  u'ood  pos'al 
service  which  the  people  of  ihe  counirv 
want  Long-distance  telephone  service  has 
liecome  -o  efficient  and  easy  to  use.  that 
manv  families  and  tau.slne.s.ses  the  country 
over  use  the  'eU-phone  rather  -han  the 
malls 

This  -ervice  will  provide  tlie  i.ecr-ssary 
competition  to  keep  the  post  office  corpora- 
tion on  the  ,'.lert.  Th-  post  office  will  find  out 
that  there  is  a  point  where  all  clas.ses  of 
mail  ■■an  price  themselves  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  postal  service  could  do  that  unless 
it  consumtiv  shows  it-s  afimlnlstrntlvp  wis- 
dom ;ii  Jftti'ne  prices  on  different  clas.ses  of 
mall  to  maintain  the  best  of  .-ervice. 

The  proposal  for  .1  postal  corporation  pre- 
sents an  interesting  ciiallense  to  the  fnbled 
American  ingenuity  in  admlnisTratlon  of 
laree-scale  business  enterprises. 


THE 


PROS"  LEND  A  HAND  IN  THE 
INNER  CITY 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

flF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  proup  of  youns  Roches- 
terians  who  are  participating  in  a  self- 
orpanizod  and  self-activated  urban  re- 
newal proiect  in  Rochester,  NY. 

Distressed  by  the  news  that  a  family 
of  di.=;abled  members  mieht  lose  their 
home  of  20  years  unles.';  it  could  be 
brousht  up  to  urban  renewal  safety  and 
housing  code  standards,  a  i^roup  of  Pen- 
fleld  Hish  School  teenagers  orsanized 
themselves  into  the  Penfield  Renovation 
Orranization— PRO. 

Debbie  Miller,  president:  Mark  McMil- 
len.  vice  president:  Dale  Pensgen,  and 
Judy  Snyder,  cotrcasurers:  and  Gall 
Grooms,  secretary,  were  determined  to 
rennovate  the  house  so  the  family  could 
retain  it.  Aftei  .selecting  as  their  adult 
adviser,  Mrs.  Mary  Groom.s.  who  is  ac- 
tively involved  in  renewing  houses  and 
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providinK  decent  low-rent  housing  to  In- 
ner city  residents,  PRO  attacKed  the 
problem  squarely. 

A  leaflet  was  sent  out  to  adults  and 
teenai^ers  Aid.  supplies  and  volunteer 
labor  were  solicited 

If  you  really  wan;  :o  help  solve  U>e  Inner 
"ity  problems — 

The  leaflet  stated — 
here  3  your  rh.ince    Let's  do  something — not 
talk  about  It! 

PRO  1.S  ^pttinst  the  job  done.  It  took 
four  Saturday.s  to  scrape  the  house,  and 
then  It  i^ad  to  be  palr.ted  in.side  and  out 
The  leaky  roof  was  fixed  and  the  porch 
replactd  Other  renovation  work  has  also 
been  done 

This  sp  .mtaneous  determination  to 
help,  this  cooperative  effort  and  Initia- 
tive are  the  ir.airedients  needed  to  in- 
volve citizens  of  all  metropolitan  areas 
In  .solving  the  problems  of  our  Inner 
cities 

I  rhmk  that  PRO  should  serve  as  an 
exa.Tipl'.'  Iv  all  .Americans  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  help  m  our  quest  to  up- 
grade Che  living  conditions  of  under- 
privileged Americans  everywhere. 

The  house  that  PRO  rennovated  Is 
only  one  house  m  the  city  of  Rochester. 
This  example  can  be  repeated  m  every 
city  throughout  the  United  States  many 
times  over  With  determination  and 
vuor.  Americans  who  are  earnest  about 
inner  city  problems,  can  help  to  solve 
them. 


EXPLAN.\TI(,1N  OF  IKVI.-^ION  VOTTE 
IN  PAVOK  OF  AMENHMENT  TO 
EIJMlNAr?:  FL'NDS  FO:^.  ABM  DE- 
PLO'i'MEN  T  FROM  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCnON  APPROPRIATION  BILL 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRlE^EL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES.ENTATIVES 

Fnday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  FRIEDEL  Mr  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
my  positu;'!!  on  the  division  vote  in  favor 
of  the  amt-ndment  to  eliminate  funds  for 
the  ABM  or  Sentinel  antiballistics  pro- 
ijram  frum  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  make  it  crvstal 
clear  that  I  most  strongly  favor  that  our 
country  should  have  the  very  best  and 
most  powerful  and  effective  national  de- 
fense po.ssible.  At  all  times  I  have  voted 
for  and  urt;ed  that  our  servicemen  be 
supplied  with  eCBcicnt  and  powerful  wea- 
pons and  be  given  every  support  In  their 
valiant  fight  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion I  fully  adheie  to  ar.d  advocate  the 
principle  that  we  should  be  the  most 
p<3werful.  effective,  and  at  the  same  time 
democratic  nation  in  the  world. 

It  is  because  I  am  firmly  committed 
toward  all  efforts  to  make  our  defense 
one  .if  strength  that  I  favor  the  deletion 
of  the  present  ABM  item  from  the  bill 
Thi.s  IS  the  lar^e.st  sinele  Item  and 
amounts  to  $263,300  000  for  fl.scal  year 
1969  wh.ch  should  for  the  present  be 
el.mmated  a.s  unnecessary  because  it  has 
been  considered  ineffective 
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In  the  light  of  the  Government's  fi- 
nancial position  when  a  10-percent  sur- 
tax IS  levied  on  all  taxpayers,  it  becomes 
increasingly  important  to  expend  funds 
m  such  a  manner  that  the  money  will  be 
efficiently  and  effectively  used  and  that 
taxpayers  not  be  exce.ssively  burdened. 
Heavy  taxation  has  been  proven  to  be  a 
drag  on  the  economv  and  if  we  can  save 
over  $263  m.Uion.  the  people  and  our 
country   are  bound   tt)   benefit 

Defense  experts  have  maintained  that 
cut  can  be  niadi'  m  'he  drfcnse  bu(!t;et 
without  impairin.4  our  defense  capability 
and  that  our  defense  posture  could  even 
be  improved  We  al.so  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  is  now  a  reality 

Specifically,  the  reasons  for  my  vote 
are   as    follows 

The  .ABM  has  not  as  yet  been  tested 
in  the  atmosphere  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing ci)untermeo.sur"s  on  the  part 
of  an  enemy  would  be  relatively  simple 
since  there  are  many  known  devices  to 
confuse  radar  systems  The  United  States, 
thus  far  has  been  unable  to  attain  ac- 
ceptable reliabilitv  with  much  simpler 
antiaircraft  mi.ssile  systems.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far 
wiser  to  spend  this  money  on  further  re- 
search to  advance  the  technology  of  a 
really  effective  ABM  system  than  to  waste 
such  a  large  amount  of  money  on  an  in- 
effective system  that  may  become  obso- 
lete even  before  it  becomes  operational. 
If  the  systtm  is  not  proven  to  be  effective. 
there  Is  a  question  if  it  can  really  save 
lives. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  voted  for 
the  amendment  to  delete  this  particular 
item 

Of  course,  after  the  defeat  of  this 
amendment,  I  voted  for  the  bill  because 
I  believe  in  a  strong  and  well  protected 
Ame:ica. 


August  2,  19t>S 


MOBILE  OFFICE  TOUR 


HON,  GERALD  R    FORD 

IN  THE  HOO^-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday    Auau.it  2.  196S 

Mr  GERALD  R  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
during  the  2  weeks  between  the  national 
conventions  I  plan  an  eight-stop  mobile 
oifice  tour  of  my  con'Trsslonal  disttict 
My  "oflice  on  main  street"  wll  be  o;>e.i 
from  2:30  until  6  p  m.  on  the  days  indi- 
cated below  I  am  also  maintaining  of- 
fice hours  from  9  to  11  am  in  my  East- 
brook  office  In  Grand  Rapids  No  appoint- 
ment Is  necessary  and  al!  are  welcome  at 
either  the  mobile  ntfice  or  at  Eastbrook. 
We  will  be  plea,  ed  to  discuss  issues  be- 
fore the  Cjiig-e  s  ...r  ,Tnv  pe'.s-)n.\l  nrob- 
lems  involving  tiie  Federal  Government 

In  addition,  I  have  scheduled  a  num- 
ber of  noon  and  evening  .speaking  en- 
gagements, all  of  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  schedule  below 

TVCSO^T,    AtTOVST    13 

Noon     Rockf'Td  Rotary 

Mobile  OfTlce    Rot-kford  i  Don's  Pharmacyl . 

Evening    Sparta  Lions. 

WKDNESDAT.    AUGUST     14 

10  00  Dedication— Belding  Senior  Citizen 
Home. 


Noon    Ionia  Rt)tar>' 

.Mobile    Office;    Cedar    Springs    (Main    autj 
Asti  Streets  i 

Evening     Kent  County  Convention. 

THURSDAY,    AUGUST    15 

9  i)o^  1 1   00     t:afitbroolt  Office 
N.joii     Grand  Rapids  Rotary. 
Mobile  tiffiie     Sparta  i  Village  P.irkliig  Lot 
on  Ettfit  Division  I 

Evening    West  Walker  Sportsman's  CluO 

KRIU-\Y      ATi.rST     10 

9  00  Eastbrook 

N.jiin:  Grand  Rapids  Roundtable 
Mobile  Office:  Caledonia  iWenger's  St  Dd- 
ard  .Service ' 

SATl  RUAY.    AlXtsr     17 

9  00  Rockford  Qnasqulcentennlal 

MONDAY.    AUGUST     19 

•I  iHi  Eastbr.xik 

Noon    Belcllng  Rotary 

Mobile  Office :  Lowell  ( City  Hall ) . 

Evening:  Lowell  Showboat. 

T17ESDAY.    AUGliST    20 

n  DO  East!)r.Kik 
Nil   n    Wvomaig  Hutarv 
Mobile  Office:   Lake  Odessa   (Village  Park- 
ing liJl  I 

Evening:  Standale  Lions. 

WEDNESDAY.  AUGUST  21 

9  00  Eastbr.xk. 
Noon:  Cedar  Springs  Rotary 
Mobile  Office:  Ionia  iMaln  Strecti  front  of 
Penney  Store  i . 

rKimSDAY.    AUGUST  22 

9  00  Eastbr(x.ik 
N'win:  Coinstork  P.irk  Rotary 
Mobile  Otflce     B-ldlng    iCIty  Hall  I. 
Evening:  Lyon-Minr  Civic  Club 

.mlUlY.    AUGUST    23 

U  00  Eastbrook. 


I 
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DODGE  CORPOR.X  riON  SPONSORS 
OPFR.\riON  D  E  -STRESSING  THE 
NEED    FOI?    DRIVFR    MXCKI.I  FNCE 

HON,  ROMAN  C,  PUCINSKI 

ir    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAflVES 
Friday.  Aiipust  2.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Ma;.  4 
of  this  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  deliver- 
ing an  address  for  the  Second  Annual 
National  AMVETS-EHidKe  Driver  Excel- 
lence Finals  in  Chicago,  HI.,  at  Soldiers' 
Field. 

The  event  was  the  culmination  of 
nationwide  teena«e  eompetitions  '.vith 
the  finalists  reachinB  the  top  through 
local  and  State  elmiination  contests. 
From  elieible  hi^h  .school  students  can- 
didates were  picked  by  local  hiph  school 
driver  education  instructors,  with  elimi- 
nation contests  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  local  AMVET  and  ;x)!icc  and 
frame  authoiilus  The  winners  then 
competed  ".itn  from  30  to  '10^  top 
driver  education  students  In  the  State 
elimination 

The  contestants  on  the  State  as  '^vcll  as 
the  rational  level,  drove  a  complicated 
driver  excellence  course  designed  to  test 
dnvinp  skills  and  containing  a  varictv 
of  emergency  stops,  handling,  brakm:-. 
and  maivivering  situations  conducted 
on  an  elapsed  time  ba-is 

AM  VETS  and  the  Dodge  people  ha\e 
given  the  p.ilot  program  national  status 
to   point   up   the    need    for   the   greater 


preparation  of  new  drivers  to  face  emer- 
gency situations  that  confront  them  in 
the  dav-to-day  operation  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle on  interstate  highways  and  local 
stn-ets. 

IXidge  General  Manager  McCurry 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  long 
a.s5ociation  that  has  been  developed  by 
Do&~<?  and  AMVETS.  as  they  worked  to- 
gp'her  on  the  problem  of  highway  safety 
pn  T  to  Its  recent  rise  to  national 
prominence. 

McCun-y  said: 

Tt  is  Important  lo  rccognl/.c  a  problem  and 
plan  in  active  program  in  iidvnnce  of  na- 
tlor.;il  prcs-siires  Having  the  natlojial  spot- 
Ueht  draw  attention  to  a  jiroblem  is  Impor- 
taiu  -o  have  a  ronr.tnictlvc.  corrective  pro- 
orraii;  m  llic  works.  r,o  that  rash  reaction  and 
indlri-ction  does  not  liainper  :i  good,  work- 
able!   iiUitlon 

I  feel  that  we  owe  AMVETS  and  the 
Dodge  people  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  do- 
ing \vhat  no  lav  can  do.  by  creating 
awareness  and  understanding  of  the  na- 
tional danger  that  in  1  year  was  respon- 
sible (or  the  death  of  44.000  and  the  in- 
juring of  1  million  Americans  in  auto- 
mobile accidents. 

With  5r)  million  automobiles  on  our 
hlghwa.vs.  there  has  got  to  be  instilled 
ini'very  auto  worker  the  pride  in  work- 
manship that  will  insure  that  no  me- 
chanical defect  can  be  responsible  for 
adding  to  the  death  and  carnage  we  now 
ob>'  rve  on  the  highways.  And  in  every 
drner,  the  awareness  that  he  has  an 
awesome  responsibility  in  driving  a  car. 

As  in  the  past,  each  finalist  was  ac- 
companied to  Chicago  by  a  chaperone 
and  in  addition  to  the  first  three  prizes 
av.orded.  each  contestant  received  a  17- 
jewil  sell-winding  'Aatrh  from  Dodge, 
along  with  a  plaque,  citation,  driving 
Jacket  and  a  now  famous    'Good  Guy" 

hat. 

S  vcnteen-year-old  James  Baddeley, 
of  Sebring,  Ohio,  a  .senior  at  McKinley 
Hiiili  School,  was  the  first  place  winner 
and  received  a  reward  for  his  efforts  by 
way  of  a  New  Dodge  Dart  and  a  $1,000 
sciioiarship. 

S'cond  place  winner  was  Frederic 
Good.son,  17,  of  Hanley  Hills,  Mo.,  and 
thud  place  v.ent  to  Russell  A.  Strine,  16. 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Each  received  a  $1,000 
scholarship.  My  congratulations  to  these 
fine  young  people.  No  .iuvenile  delin- 
quei.cv  here. 

AMVETS  and  Dodge  are  to  be  highly 
conimended  for.  indeed,  a  .iob  well  done. 
T.ie  promotion  of  youth  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
our  day:  for  they  are  our  citizens  of 
tori'.orro'A'. 


CAMPBELLSBURG :  A  RURAL  COM- 
MUNITY WORKING  FOR  A  FU- 
TURE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
vita.ization  of  this  country's  small,  rural 
coir.iniuiities  is  an  essential  part  of  any 
campaign  to  improve  the  economy  of  the 
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counti-y  as  a  whole  and  to  begin  an  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  of  the  burgeon- 
ing cities. 

I  am  pleased  to  point  to  Campbells- 
burg,  a  rural  Indiana  community  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District,  v.hero  con- 
cerned residents  have  begun  their  own 
revitalization  campaign.  Their  aim  is  to 
attract  tourists  and  new  industry  and 
to  keep  the  people  they  have  now.  It  is 
a  campaign — as  described  by  the  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Courier- Journal— to  keep  a 
small  town  from  dying. 

All  of  us  can  benefit  from  this  example 
of  local  concern  and  local  action  initi- 
ated  by   one   individual.   This   excellent 
article   describing   the   community    im- 
provement campaign  roads  as  follows: 
(From  the  Louisville  Courier- Jonrn'.l, 
July  28.  1&68I 
GRorp  Dynamics  Bking  Px-t  To  Work— Camp- 

bei-lsbttrg:  A  Small  Town  Trying  N-^t  To 

Die 

(By  Brenda  Ttrer  ) 

Campbellsbvrg.  Ind.— CampbeUsburg  l.s 
putting  on  a  new  face 

The  town's  business  district,  which  ha.sn't 
been  too  busv  the  pa.-^t  few  year?,  now  is 
dotted  with  dalsv-patterned  tr.sh  can';. 
Petunias  bloom  in  big  kees  :ilnn3  the-  -streets 
forming  the  main  Intersection.  And  some  of 
the  prominent  buildings,  plus  .se-.rral  homes. 
are  being  spruced  up  with  fresh  crats  of 
paint. 

All  this  beautlticatlon  is  more  tli.m  skin 
deep.  It's  a  reflection  of  what's  troing  on  in- 
side Campbellsbvirg,  a  small  town  that  is  try- 
ing not  to  die. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  town  had  an 
industry— a  tomato  canning  and  wood  prod- 
ucts pl.ant.  The  vacant  buildings  ::tin  --tand 
near  the  Monon  Railroad  tracks,  which  bisect 
the  small  business  district. 

A  young  man  recalls  that  v.-hen  his  family 
moved  here  seven  years  ago.  everv  dov.-ntnwn 
business  building  was  occupied.  Now  there 
are  manv  empty  storefronts.  Two  grocery 
stores,  a  barbershop,  a  hardware  tore,  a  cafe. 
a  bank,  and  an  insurance  office  remain. 

MANY   RESIDENTS   RETIRFD 

The  school  closed  its  doors  to  students  for 
the  last  time  in  Mav.  The  Campbellsburg 
youngsters  .ill  will  be  attendln-:  the  nearby 
consolidated  West  Washington  community 
schools  next  fall. 

Many  of  the  600  or  so  residents  are  retired. 
The  locally  operated  businesses  employ  only 
a  few  persons,  and  everyone  else  of  working 
age  commutes  somev.'here  else  ^o  earn  h'.s 
livelihood — some  as  far  as  Louisville  45  miles 
iiwav. 

William  Lewis,  a  ■:uid,-.nre  cour.selmg  con- 
sultant and  research  specialist  fcr  the  South- 
Central  Education  Service  Unit  'SCESUl 
headquartered  at  Bedford,  grew  up  in  Camp- 
bellsburg and  moved  back  Last  ye.ir  after  a 
17-vear  absence. 

"i  found  the  town  had  deteriorated  when 
I  came  back.  It  had  lost  businesses  and  lost 
Its  Industrv,"  he  said. 

Lewis  is  interested  in  "group  dynamics"— 
getting  Individuals  to  interact  and  express 
Ideas  and  opinions  in  group  situations— be- 
cause of  his  work  as  a  guidance  counselor. 
He  knows  the  value  of  small-group  discus- 
sions in  helping  people  identify  and  solve 
problems.  He  said  that  when  he  saw  what 
had  happened  to  Campbellsburg  he  wonder- 
ed If  group  dynamics  could  be  applied  to  a 
community  as  well  as  to  smaller  groups 

COUNSELOR  DIRECTS   EACH   CHOI7P 

Last  April,  he  approached  the  town  board 
and  presented  an  approach  to  solving  com- 
munity problems. 

The  board  bought  the  Idea.  The  first  step 
waa  to  Invite  the  leaders  of  all  organizations 
In  the  community  to  a  meeting.  About  28  per- 
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sons  came.  Lewis  divided  them  into  small 
groups,  each  directed  bv  a  counselor  brought 
in  irom  SCESU.  They  tried  to  Identify  the 
town's  problems,  then  came  back  lo  a  larger 
group  to  share  ideas.  After  that  they  went 
back  to  the  smaller  groups  and  talked  solu- 
tions, then  came  back  to  the  large  group 
again. 

Tlie  basic  idea  that  came  from  that  meet- 
ing was  to  involve  a  larger  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Lewis  said. 

A  letter  was  sent  to  every  home,  along  with 
a  survev  fheet  :usklng  the  residents  to  Identl- 
Iv  the  problems  of  the  community. 
"  Tills  was  followed  by  a  town  meeting.  Lo- 
cal j)e()ple  were  phascd-in  as  leaders  of  the 
sm-ill  discussinn  groiips, 

Tlie  three  most  oln  ious  problems  discussed 
were : 
Tne  need  for  an  industry. 
Tlie  need  to  beautify  the  town, 
Tiie  need  for  recreation  lor  the  yonng  peo- 
ple and  for  the  older,  retired  persons 

For  a  wh.le  the  (.aniinunity  meetings  were 
held  every  week,  Delinite  goals  were  set  at 
each  meeting  for  accomplisiiment  by  the 
next  se-^sioii,  iie  Mild,  Committees  were  estab- 
lished on  beautlticatlon.  industry  and  recrea- 
tion. 

Beautification  vns  tar'^le.-l  lirst,  Disci'rded 
inetal  barrels  were  requisitioned  for  trash 
cms,  .\  Campbellsburc  woman  designed  the 
stencil  for  the  yellow,  white  and  green  daisy 
that  decorates  them,  P.-'int  and  labor  were 
donated, 

SHnW     INTKREST     IN     LAKE 

On  the  batter  of  recreation,  the  town 
meetings  turned  attention  to  the  Twin-Rush 
conserv.mcy  district  flood-control  lake  being 
built  a  little  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
tov.m.  Lack  of  interest  previously  had  let  the 
project  be  planned  without  recreational  fa- 
cilities Included 

Le'wis  said  that  .it  the  incetires,  a  ,  trong 
interest  deveUjped  in  getting  recreation  fa- 
cilities lor  the  lake.  A  delegation  from  the 
town  went  to  the  Wa.shington  County  Park 
and  Recreation  Bo  >rd  and  ti^e  Co-.mty  Coun- 
cil with  tlie  request.  The  ultimate  result  was 
the  appropriation  of  funds  to  make  I'ne  lake 
:niit.ible  for  recreation. 

Prom  time  to  time,  guest  speakers  .nd  ad- 
visers—"resource  people"  Le\i'is  calls  iliem — 
were  askcd  to  attend  the  meetines  The 
townspeople  learned  that  tourists  rould  bring 
m  as  much  money  as  an  industry.  Lewis'  wife. 
Muriel,  said  (. ii''  speaker  told  them  that  a 
totirist  who  stavs  overnight  is  equal  to  a  .^300 
p..vro!l  and  190 Who  stay  are  wortli  a  .«.100  000 
uavroll. 

Attractlne  .  manufacturing  -.ndustry  still 
Is  ,1  ;:oal.  .\n  industrial  committee  is  prepar- 
ing a  iKOChure  describing  advantages  at 
Campbellsburg.  Tne  possibility  of  forming  a 
local  corporation  to  help  finance  an  indus- 
try also  has  been  discussed. 

The  town  is  also  bounded  on  three  sides 
hv  tourist  .ittractlons — Spring  Mil!  State 
Park,  the  Twin  Rush  Lake  and  the  privately 
ippratEd  Cave  River  Valley  Park. 

From  the  community  meetinss  cam.e  the 
idea  of  having  an  arts  and  crafts  festival — 
Aug.  3-n. 

Aiy  tirofi's  derived  from  the  festival  will 
go  into'the  town  treasury  for  the  community 
development  fund. 

The  attendance  at  the  community  meet- 
.n-s  that  are  working  on  the  plans  for  Camp- 
bel'.sburg's  future  .averages  40  to  50  persons, 
the  Lewises  'aid.  Only  July  12.  the  group 
ffot  around  to  namine  itself— The  Campbells- 
burg Community  Betterment  Association, 

The  road  to  improvement  is  not  all  smooth. 
At  a  recent  meeting,  some  persons  complained 
that  supplies  for  putting  on  the  festival 
weren't  being  purchased  from  Campbells- 
burg merhcants. 

Som.e  of  the  women  complained  that  they 
were  doing  all  the  work- the  painting,  clean- 
ing up,  and  fixing  and  planning— while  the 
men  refused  to  asstime  responsibility. 


And  one  man  reported  the  response  of 
•ome  of  the  older  residents  when  he  asked 
them  to  help  fix  up  the  town  before  the 
festival- 

■They  said.  We  dont  want  to  work  to 
beautify  the  town  We're  about  to  die.  Let 
the  young  people  beautify  It.'  " 

Joe  GUI.  principal  of  the  West  Washington 
High  School  reported  that  the  Lions  Club 
had  offered  to  straighten,  replace  or  repair 
the  towns  battered  street  markers. 

And  all  of  the  discussion,  even  the  nega- 
tive .<howed  that  this  Is  a  town  that  Is  try- 
ing lo  squarely  face  Its  problems  and.  an  its 
own   initiative,   do   something   about    them. 


statfmknt  of  the  .^fl^cio  m.\ri- 
timf  committee  before  the 
republic.-\n    platform    com- 

mittff: 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
F'-'dav    August  2.  1968 

Mr  MAILLIARD  Mr  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  the  Plaa'orm  Committee  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  has 
been  holdinu  heaimii.s  in  Miami  for  the 
past  few  days,  and  the  AFL-CIO  Man- 
time  Committee  presented  a  -,tatement 
for  their  consideration.  That  statement 
urges  the  Republican  Party  to  adopt  a 
platform  plank  dcsmned  to  revitalize  our 
Amencan-fla»;  merchant  marine 

I  believe  that  their  proposal  is  worthy 
of  every  Member  s  attention,  and  there- 
fore,   I    insert    their    proposal    into    the 
Record  at  this  time: 
St.\tement    IK  THE  .^FL  CIO  .Maritime  Cum- 

MtTTEE   Before   the   Rep'blic.\n   Plattorm 

COM.MITTEE 

My  name  is  Hovt  S  Haddock  I  am  the 
Executive  Director  oi  the  AFI^CIO  Maritime 
Committee  which  consists  o(  approximately 
80  per«.-ent  ol  American  maritime  labor  Tlie 
unions  atfiUated  with  the  Committee  ;ire 
the  National  Maritime  Union.  International 
Longshc'remen  s  Association:  American  Radio 
Association:  Inttustrlal  Union  of  Marine  and 
SliipbullOlng  Workers  of  America:  National 
Marme  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association:  In- 
•erna'li  nal  Organization  of  Matters.  Mates 
and  Pilots;  and  the  Great  Lakes  Seamen. 
Local  5000.  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  Committee  to 
present  our  views. 

.An  adequate  American  flag  merchant  Ma- 
rine is  needed  to  carry  utir  commerce  during 
peacetime  and  to  .serve  as  a  military  auxiliary 
in  time  of  war  There  has  never  been  any 
que>tlun  about  uur  Government  recognizing 
the  need  of  an  American  flag  merchant  ma- 
rine '.n  war  time:  there  has  been  less  clarity 
of  Intent  In  peace. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  Into  the  details  of 
the  World  War  I  shipping  crisis.  However, 
we  almost  lest  the  war  because  we  had  per- 
mitted our  merchant  marine  to  wither  and 
almost  die. 

We  entered  World  War  II  slightly  better 
prepared  with  a  merchant  fleet  because  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  However, 
the  then  ueu  1036  .Act  could  not  ha\e  done 
a  complete  revltallzation  between  Its  passage 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Septem'ot-r 
1939.  Consequently  our  Nation  engaged  In 
a  crash  shipbuilding  program  which  cost 
over  $20  billion  Because  of  this  "crash"  as- 
pect, most  sMps  built  In  World  War  II  were 
obsolete  even  before  leaving  the  drawing 
board. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RFM.ARKS 

The  above-mentioned  obsolete  snips  now 
comprise  upproxlmately  twi  -thirds  (•'jl  of 
our  present  merchant  marine 

Our  merchant  marine  tod.iy  has  declined 
from  first  place  to  sixth  place  in  the  world 
In  1947  we  had  over  2  100  .ictlve  merchant 
ships,  of  over  23  million  deadweight  tons,  as 
compared  with  today's  less  than  1.000  ships, 
of  under  15  million  deadweight  tons  In  1947 
we  carried  Just  under  58  percent  of  our  na- 
tion's foreign  waterborne  commerce  .is  com- 
pared to  less  than  6  jiercent  today 

Ru.'islii  IS  now  engaged  in  a  merchant  ship 
program  announced  "tj  sink  the  United 
States  on  the  high  .'eas  "  Their  plan,  as  being 
carried  out.  Is  to  build  125  ships  a  year  with 
the  intention  of  curving  70  percent  of  their 
waterborne  foreign  trade  by  1970.  They  now 
carry  well  over  .io  p»r.ent  of  this  trade  In  a 
merchant  lleet  of  wlilih  over  80  percent  of  its 
■sips  are  under   10  v?ars  of  age. 

Ru.saln  has  openly  oragged  thBt  it  will  sink 
i»  .>n  the  high  sens  iind  then  beat  us  to  the 
'. ast  wealth  of  the  oceans'  bottom  .Also  they 
are  far  outstripping  us  in  the  fishing  indus- 
try with  .1  tutal  fish  catch  of  approximately 
2'^  times  ours. 

We  respectfully  urge  your  Committee  to 
;idopt  a  platform  plank  designed  to  revitalize 
our  American  flag  merchant  marine,  includ- 
ing our  fishing  industry.  This  might  be  as 
follows: 

AMEHtCAN-rt-AC    MERCHf^NT    MARINE 

■The  United  States  of  America  is  bounded 
on  its  (our  sides  by  great  bodies  of  water, 
which  include*  the  great  waterways  to  the 
north  -the  Great  Uikes.  Our  Nation  has 
achieved  llr.^t  class  .<.tatus  by  becoming  a 
grerit  mi.rltlme  power  However,  we  are  now 
sinking  rapidly  despite  the  need  for  an 
American  ilag  merchant  marine,  a  fishing  in- 
dustry, and  -I  broad  b.tse  for  o<?eanography. 

"This  American  flag  merchant  m.irlne 
shall  be  built  up  so  that  our  ships  carry  at 
least  50  percent  of  our  foreign  waterborne 
commerce  This  requires  a  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram of  a  jMmmiim  of  40  ships  ..  year 

■  Our  fishing  and  oce.mographlc  industries 
must  be  assisted  and  developed  in  order  to 
maintain  aur  status  as  a  first  class  nation." 


Allfpi^f     J,     19ll'< 


THE  SILLY  SFA.'^c.N  is  '.VYOMLVO 
POLITICS:  OL'THAOEOrS  TA.M- 
PAIGN  .attacks  v.).N  WYOMING  S 
CONGRESSMAN  ■.\II.LL\M  HENRY 
HARRISON 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

..,     -HI    • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA TIVKd 

Fnday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .suggest  thai 
our  respective  party  campaign  commit- 
tees might  well  organize  courses  of  in- 
struction m  the  rules  and  procedures  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  aspuc  to  .serve  here. 

Some  of  the  outraeeous  mistakes  that 
are  made  in  campaign  attacks  upon  in- 
cumbents must  create  real  embarrass- 
ment for  tiiese  candidates,  and  we  ought 
to  do  something  to  >pare  them.  The  only 
care  for  ignorance  is  instruction,  hence 
my  suggestion. 

Thtse  remarks  nre  prompted  by  a  news 
repoit  that  a  Wyoming  candidate  be- 
lieves all  Democrats  in  the  House  are 
senior  to  all  Republicans,  .so  that  even 
the  youngest  freshman  m  the  majority 
party  outranks  the  mo.st  .senior  man  on 
our  side 

I  take  some  personal  imibiage  about 
this  charge  because  it  is  leveled  £i4;ainst 


the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  Mr  H^R. 
RisoNt  111  the  alle^-'ution  that  he  is  not  uii 
important  member  of  the  .-^ppropriatioii.-: 
Committee  on  tlie  Republicnn  side,  but 
only  No  47  amon^'  .M  meiiibt  is  of  tjie 
committee 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  the  senior  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ajj- 
propriations.  and  I  feel  eerlain  that  i.e 
work  I  do  and  the  responsibilities  I  cany 
are  not  those  of  one  who  is  nothine  iiin;, 
than  No.  31  amone  51  in  this  sroup. 

My  feelings  are  further  aroa.sed  \:y 
this  candidates  disparagin-'  reniaik« 
about  the  importance  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  He  believes  that  .;  :^ 
of  no  importance  to  his  State.  I  do.ib' 
that  there  is  any  present  Mtmber  of  tl;. 
Hou.se  who  holds  us  in  such  low  e.«tf  i  m 
Most  iJeople  here  and  throuiihout  '1,. 
country  are  of  the  opinion  that  tho.-^e  '\  l;i 
control  the  purse  strings  are  a  force  .■  ui. 
which  to  be  reckoned,  a  lesson  tint  l^ 
learned  by  most  people  in  early  child- 
hood when  they  ask  daddy  for  a  nickei 
for  an  ice  cream  cone 

I  am  reminded  of  a  candidate  in  Id  it.c 
a  few  years  back  who  att.icked  a  forn.i  v 
Member  for  failing;  to  .-late  his  vicv- 
This  candidate  had  been  reading  \otin-' 
records  where,  as  almost  evervone  ki.  r.v:- 
a  rollcall  for  the  p-iirpose  of  establi.-^l;;;: 
a  quorum  is  recorded  absent"  or  "I'lC';- 
ent."  The  candidate  accused  the  incwai- 
bent  of  cowardice  for  failing  to  \ote  ;.es 
or  no  on  89  con.secutive  quorum  call.; 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  the  silly  .sea.>on 
m  politics  and  all  of  this  will  be  long 
forgotten  when  we  meet  in  January. 
Nonetheless,  some  of  these  things  must 
and  should  be  clarified.  Citizens  should 
have  the  facts  when  they  go  to  the  polls 
They  should  le.tcct  candidates  who  de- 
liberately or  through  ignorance  distort 
the  role  and  responsibilities  of  a  Men.ixr 
of  Congress 


August  J,  106S 
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3Ti:kl  pincE  increases  must  nut 

BE  -\LLOWED  TO  STAND 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  i  )F  HEI'nil.-^FNT.XTIVES 
Friday.  Auoust  2.  ;9fiS 

Mr  KYROS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  l.ave  j'ast 
read  a  '.ettcr  from  the  President  ol  the 
Urnted  States  to  the  congressional  lead- 
ership and  membership  wlv.ch  deserves 
the  most  careful  consideration. 

Writing  yesterday,  th.e  President  tc'.d 
Congress  and  the  people  wliat  dire  ir.:- 
pact  the  recent  steel  price  hikes  can 
have  on  the  American  economy.  He  said: 

Tl^U  .ictlon  i..r  ;  .-incr'.e  ir.du.stry  could  in- 
jure all  .Amerlc.ins  hv  wp.ikenlng  the  doUir 
at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  deeply  discouraging  that  these  m- 
creases  should  be  considered  by  the  steel 
mdastry.  It  will  be  di.-iieartening — per- 
hap.  ever:  tragic — il  the  increases  stand 

The  elTect.  m  short,  would  be  to  .sabo- 
tage th.e  earnest  efTorts  of  Coii'-'re.ss  ard 
the  President  to  stem  mtlation.  The  e:- 
fect.  in  .shoit.  would  be  to  inipo.se  a  $600 
million  tax  on  the  .\merican  people.  The 
eflect,  in  short,  would  be  to  set  off  '^ 
.series  of  price  increases  which  will  be 
felt  throughout  our  economy. 


rhat,  I  believe,  is  simply  too  high  a 
price  t()  pav  lor  the  irresponsibility — the 
>;'u)rtsighted  profitseeking— of  one  seg- 
„.,.nt  oi  industry, 

nie  .•-tecl  companies  of  the  United 
States  have  a  much  gi eater  constituency, 
•  .(ems  to  me.  than  just  tlieir  stock- 
lioldcrs.  The  American  people  are  also 
their  clients:  the  actions  of  the  com- 
panies affect  us  all— and  .so  they  should 
be  in  the  public  interest, 

I  hope  that  the  companies  will  con- 
vider  that  overriding  public  interest.  And 
I  ...ipe  that  then,  the  companies  will  vol- 
■.;.:arily  rescind  these  obnoxious  price 
K.riea.ses. 

riiaiik  you. 


VIETNAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


■RIBUTE  TO  ARMI.'^TEAD  I.  SELDEN, 
JR. 


HON   WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

iiK    .'RK\NS\S 

IN  'I'HE  HOU.^E  OF  UFPRESKNTATIVF.S 
Kcihirsdav.  Juhi   IT.  1968 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  S:..-!  aker.  it  is  with 
mixed  1  minions  ihat  I  ris"  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  am  very  liaiipy  arid  pleased  to  add 
my  voice  in  honorin'.:  and  paying  tribute 
to  our  distin'juislieri  coll'.'acue  and  liood 
friond.  Akmistead  Inhk  Seldox.  Jr.  On 
the  other  hand.  I  am  mddcncd  that 
Afmistead  will  be  leaving  us  at  the  end 
of  this  .session  of  Congress. 

Armi'=;te,id  Sei-I'FN  was  first  elected -to 
the  House  ■'!  Represeniatives  on  Novem- 
ber 4.  10S2.  He  -amp  to  us  at  that  time 
with  an  excrllont  back -round  in  terms  of 
education,  experience  and  i^iovcn  ability. 
His  fiuc  formal  education  included  a  ds- 
iree  from  the  University  it'  the  South 
gild  a  law  riccrre  from  the  Ur.i.ersity  of 
Alabama.  His  backernund  M"  exoerience 
l!  eluded  a  distinguished  rccoi'd  of  service 
in  the  Navy  in  World  War  II.  a  carrer  as 
a  '^racticins  lawyer  in  Greensboro.  Ala,. 
and  a  r^criod  of  ^^crvice  in  the  Icri.-lature 


of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

It  was  obvious,  r.iid  ii  n-as  inevitable. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  Ar.miste.\d  Seldfk 
v.'C'jld  .--uccced  m  buildina  in  the  Con- 
cress  ot  the  United  States  a  splendid 
record  of  devoted  and  dedicated  service 
to  his  district,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 
He  has  dor.e  iust  that  in  his  16-year 
tenure  here  in  the  House.  From  the  in- 
cept'on  of  his  service  right  up  to  the 
present  time,  he  has  been  -nven  and  dis- 
charged with  .singular  disti'-.ctlon  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  and  importance 
here  in  this  body.  Loyal,  determined  and 
effective  service  to  his  constituency  has 
been  characteristic  and.  indeed,  a  hall- 
mark of  .A.RMisTEAn's  labors  on  behalf  of 
h;.-;  district.  !us  State,  and  this  country. 
We  shall  miss  his  :.;ood  counsel,  his 
keen  insight,  his  broad  knowledse.  and 
s.iund  ;e:;islative  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker. 
We  regret  that  he  did  not  seek  reelection 
to  the  House,  but  v.-e  are  grateful  for  the 
years  he  has  served  with  us  here. 

We  wish  him  and  his  lovely  family  the 
btst  in  his  new  endeavor  and  interests, 
and  we  know  Ire  will  be  as  outstanding 
and  successful  in  these  activities  as  he 
:.as  been  here  in  the  Congress  of  the 
L'lnted  States. 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Sneaker,  todays  New- 
York  Times  carried  an  editorial  which 
cogently  recited  the  difference  between 
the  administration's  rhetoric  and  the 
reality  of  its  position  with  respect  to  the 
negotiations  to  obtain  a  jjiolitical  settle- 
ment of  the  war.  I  call  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  as  follows: 

O.Nii:  Up.  iN  .^  TirviE — 
■On.-e    u-ijn    a    time."    .Secrei.-^ry    nf    state 
Ruak  tclri  a  press  conlerence  the  other  day, 
•the   President   said    thiit    if   North   Vietnam 
winild  do  .dmost  anything—." 

The  Spcre'.^rv  ;  brupMv  Ijroke  oil  h;.^  review 
,)X  .(Hdlticns  "ilic  .lohnsou  Admini.stratlon 
ha?  iaid  cuwn  in  ihc  past  lor  lialtlng  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  moving  to 
substantive  tal'Ks  on  a  political  .settlement 
of  the  Vietnam  connict  It  Is  a  review  worth 
completing  todav  in  -.lew  of  the  continuing 
refusal  of^  the  Administration  'o  stop  the 
bonibins  and  esneclallv  in  li:iht  '.f  the  new, 
I  nv'her  ■  nnciltidtis  indicated  by  President 
Jo'ni-,..'n  ar.d  s^er-rfarv  P.usk  .n  '.he  past  lew 
da  vs. 

Oiv.-c  viMit  ■:  'ime  ;n  San  Antonu->— lasv 
.September  29.  to  be  evaet-  President  John- 
'-wH  -aid-  "The  United  States  is  v.-llUng  to 
>tor  aerial  bombardmer'  rf  North  Vieti-.am 
v.lien  this  will  lead  i;romplIy  to  productive 
c;iscur.s!ons.  We  would  assume  that  while 
c;:s."tissions  proceed.  North.  Vietnam  would 
r.'ot  take  ..dvantaiie  of  this  cessation  or  lim- 
itation." ,  , 
on  .Tan'.:arv  26.  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark 
M  f';i:":r:'.  .amplified  tlie  President's  San 
Antoirlo  fcrmula.  saying:  "I  do  not  eypect 
•hem  ;  .  stow  their  •nilitary  :  ctlvlties. 
Their  inilitary  nctivltj  will  continue  in  South 
Viein.-.m.  I  a.ssrnie.  'until  there  is  .->.  cease- 
i.r'^  aarec'-i  upon  " 

In  hl.s  March  ;il  speech  announcing  a  par- 
tial cessation  of  the  bombing.  President 
.'ohn.son  said:  "Even  this  very  llmifed  b'^'Pib- 
ma   of   thie  North   cctdd   ccme   to   an    carlv 

p-{ri if  our  restrain'  is  rnatrhed  by  r?strrlni 

.11  Mai.oi  " 

During  ;!-iP  past  :ix  weeks  there  h.as  be^^n 
,  or.-.m,tt'.c  (-rop  in  enemy  activity  in  South 
Vietnam,  As  many  as  half  ot  the  North  Viet- 
namese main-force  units  In  the  South  are 
reoorted  to  have  pulled  back  across  the 
Ijorders.  Infiltration,  which  rose  substantially 
in  .\pril  and  :.!av.  is  reported  to  have  dr.:pped 
in  J;:ne.  Acmlnistratirn  <  Ihrials  now  sav  in- 
f.liraticn  has  risen  r.^aln  in  Jtily.  bin  some 
sources  contradict  this  as.sertion.  At  any  rat.e. 
Pentacon  .'let'res  .showed  iio  increase  In  ;otal 
c-nemv  strength  In  the  Sotnh.  even  dvrinc 
the  period  of  lieavlest  infiltration. 

To  s'L-.i:port  his  contenti.-m  that,  so  tar  from 
-ed-acinc  strength,  the  enemy  :s  btiilding  -..ip 
1 3  a  massive  v.cw  ofTensive.  the  Presiden*  raid 
Wednesday  that  infiltratjon  last  rnonth  hit 
Li  new  high  of  30.000.  Bti*  on  Ttiesday,  otliria! 
American  sources  in  Saigon  had  put  the 
fgure  at  20  000.  Some  intelligence  sources 
list  week  were  cf.ioted  as  estimating  that 
infiltration  h.ad  dropped  to  as  low  a  rate  as 
2  COO  a  month-  The  figures  have  always  been 
notoriorsly  speculative  and  subject  to  wide 
ir.tsrpret-itlofi. 

\rrr,-n  the  Saiizor.  --ir.ntand  reported  yes- 
•^I'd'av  that  North  Vietn...m  had  boosted  -ts 
forces  in  '.he  Scuth  from  51.000  List  Janu- 
,ry  1  to  90.000  now.  .-Saigcn  ne^ilected  to  point 
out  that  90.000  is  the  same  figure  for  North 
Vietnamese  strength  in  the  South  that  the 
Pertaaon  was  using  last  March  31  when  the 
President  announced  his  restriction  on 
bombing.  Since  that  time,  the  total  of  Amer- 
ican  forces    in   Vietnam   has    lumped    from 


516,UC0  to  j40,000  .ind  ixvath  Vietnam  has 
launched  an  expansion  program  desujned 
to  increase  it.s  .irmed  forces  by  135.000  men 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Surely  there  are  grounds  for  concluding 
that  H.tnoi  has  met  the  retiuiremenUs  of  the 
San  Antonio  formula  and  Mr.  Johnson's  con- 
dition of  last  March  31.  But  the  United 
States  seems  to  iiave  stiffened  its  onditions 
this  week  in  mid-neg.jtiations. 

An  American  negotiator  in  Paris  told 
Hanoi's  representatives  last  June  that  Wash- 
ington would  be  satisfied  to  see  some  battle- 
Held  response  "in  the  direction  of  de-escala- 
tion.' He  added:  'This  could  be  aone  de 
facto.  It  could  be  done  by  some  indication, 
either  dlrectlv  or  indirectly  .  .  ."  Btit  Sec- 
retary of  State  Kusk.  who  m  the  pa.st  ■.4'ten 
has  called  lor  deeds  rather  th.m  words,  now 
nisists  on  a  responsible,  authoritative" 
statement  Irom  Hanoi  concerning  Hanoi's 
response,  not  Just  lor  today,  but  f.ir  ■tomor- 
row   next  week    next  month. •' 

Wh.it  Mr.  Rusk  is  asking  for.  In  effect,  is  a 
unilateral  commitment  by  Hanoi  to  de- 
escalate  the  war  on  its  side  without  a  com- 
parable commitment  from  the  United  States 
and  in  the  lace  of  a  continuing  allied  buildup 
and  continuing  ageresslve  action  by  allied 
ir.-.ops  throughout  the  South  This  is  an  im- 
possible demand  that  can  only  lead  to  the 
:;cv.'  enemy  activity  the  President  his 
ijredicted. 

It  IS  no  doubt  true  that  to  stop  the  bomft- 
ing  entails  risks  But  the  United  States  is 
strong  enough  to  take  such  risks  in  the 
interest  of  peace.  Thev  are  cert.dnly  prefer- 
able to  the  l..rgcr  risks  of  another  esc;dation 
,.f  the  war. 


DEFICIENCIES  IN  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  NIH  GRANTS 

HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

■  iF    MORTH    C.ARl'.II.^■.^ 
l.\-  THf:  HOUr-E  OF  REPRESF.XTATIVE5 

h'lidc.i/.  Auau^t  -     I9i>8 
Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  SiJcaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  on  the  floor  yesterday  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  H.R.  12843  becau.se  I 
v.-as  nre.siding  at  the  time  over  hearings 
hekl'bv  the  Near  East  Subcommittee  of 
I h?  Committee  on  Foreign  Alairs.  Con- 
sequently. I  did  not  hear  the  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
;Mr.  Oahili.1    and  the  i-entl^cman  from 
Wisconsin     Mr.  LairhI  concerning  a  re- 
port issued  j.isi,  year  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  on  the  basis 
01  studies  conducted  by  the  Interpovern- 
niental  Relations  Subcommittee,  which  I 
liavr    the    honor    to    shai-     T>ie    i^-uovt 
•H.    Re-r:.    800'    i:;    entitl^^i    -The    Ad- 
:uini.=tiat!on  of  Reseaich  Grants  m  the 
Public  Health  Service"  and  is  quite  criti- 
cal of  NIH  and  other  units  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  their  perfonnance  in 
udministering  grants  for  the  support  of 
health  research.  Previous  reports  en  NIH 
Lirant  administration  were  i-ssued  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in 
1961  and  1962. 

Had  I  been  on  the  f.oor  at  the  time  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  made  his  re- 
marks. I  would  have  vigorously  chal- 
lenged his  derogatory  statements  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  its  Inter- 
L'oveinmental  Relations  S'.ihcomm.ittce. 
The  gentleman  has  impugned  an  investl- 
gati\-e  report  that  was  adopted  tmanl- 
mously  by  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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I  am  authorized  to  say  that  the  dls- 
tlnKUlshed  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mrs.  DwYERl,  who  serves  a.s  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  both  the  I:;ter- 
govemmenial  Relations  Subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  joins  me  m  rhese  remarlcs. 

Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  the  ijen- 
tieman  from  Wisconsin  Mr  LAinn',  the 
flndlnKs  in  House  Report  No  800  were 
thoroughly  documented  and  are  valid  in 
every  respect 

It  Is  hardlv  surprising?  that  the  gentle- 
man obtamed  defensive  responses  in  the 
course  of  hLs  InterroRation  of  the  NIH 
Director — responses  which  he  obviously 
accepted  as  iiospel — since  he  was  que.s- 
tlonins  the  very  ofRclal  directly  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  weaknesses  and 
IrreK'ulantles  brought  out  In  the  commit- 
tee's report 

I  am  Eistonished  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  would  continue  to  spread 
misinformation  about  the  highly  irregu- 
lar administration  of  the  Health  Sciences 
Advancement  Awards  and  other  NIH 
programs,  Inasm.uch  as  I  personally  sent 
him  and  all  other  members  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Subcommittee  a 
copy  of  my  April  2.  1968,  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Cohen  pointing  out  the  errors  and 
misleading  sta-emenu?  contained  in  the 
Department's  98-page  booklet  of  Febru- 
ary 1968  relating  to  the  committee'^  re- 
port 

It  is  ur.fortunate  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  continues  to  circulate 
errjneous  information  from  that  booklet 
when  the  facts  have  been  brought  to  his 
attention  Yesterdav  he  inserted  in  :ho 
RErf)R'5  the  larie  segment  of  that  HEW 
booklet  which  appears  in  the  hearings  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  For 
the  mformiitiiin  of  my  colleafjues  and  in 
order  to  se'  the  Record  straight.  I  will 
include,  following  these  remarks,  my 
April  2  letter  to  HEW  Secretary  Cohen 
I  will  also  include  a  brief  summ.ary  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  in 
House  Report  No  800 

While  I  would  prefer  to  Include  in  the 
Record  the  entire  113-paije  report,  with 
its  complete  documentation.  I  will  not 
do  so  in  the  interest  of  economy  I 
earnestly  and  sincerely  hope  however, 
that  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  not 
read  this  report  will  do  so.  I  am  confident 
my  colleagues  will  find  it  an  objective  and 
factual  presentation  of  the  weaknesses 
which  must  be  corrected  in  NIH  and  the 
Pabllc  Health  Service  if  the  tremendous 
amounts  of  monev  that  we  appropriate 
each  year  for  health  research  and  train- 
In.:  are  to  be  effectively  and  prudently 
spent. 

The  House  has  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility for  examining  the  economy  and 
efBciency  of  these  programs  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Within  the  committee,  the  Interuovern- 
mental  Relations  Subcommittee  has  con- 
tinously  conducted  intensive  studies  of 
the  NIH  and  other  Public  Health  Service 
grant  programs  during  the  past  8  years.  I 
believe  the  subcommittee  is  well  in- 
formed in  this  area  and  has  conducted 
its  investigations  searchmgly  and  objec- 
tively. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  follow  the 
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practice  of  accepting  the  assurances  of 
burcaucraus  that  their  programs  are 
well  managed  Rather,  we  have  always 
followed  the  more  rtlfflcult  course  of 
probing  for  the  facts,  with  the  result  that 
our  findings  are  often  embarrassing  to 
those  whasf  performance  or  conduct 
does  not  measure  up 

I  am  .sure  my  colleagues  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the.  subcommittee  has 
received  a  very  large  volume  of  mail 
from  tile  .scientific  community  .'support- 
ing the  committee's  critici.sm  of  the 
management  of  NIH  grants.  Many  of 
these  .scientists  are  and  have  been  NIH 
grantees. 

One  of  the  programs  mast  severely 
criticized  by  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  was  the  Health  Sciences  Ad- 
vancement Award  program  This  pro- 
gram w>us  initialed  witliout  adequate 
study,  without  a  public  announcement, 
and  without  open  competition  for  the 
available  funds  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
first  aw.irds  were  iiiven  to  two  hand- 
picked  institutions  in  a  thoroughly  ir- 
responsible manner. 

I  am  .:lad  to  report  tiiat  Secretary 
Cohen  has  .i.s.suied  me  tliat  m  the  future 
no  HEW  inograr.is  will  be  initiated  in 
this  manner  and  thni  no  awards  will  be 
made  under  new  programs  until  a  pub- 
lic announcement  of  the  cr.lerla  for  eli- 
fjibility  lias  been  made  I  am  pleased  to 
note  tliat  Secretary  Cohen,  also  in  re- 
sponse to  the  committees  report.  Is  es- 
tablishing new  regulations  which  will 
limit  the  continuous  service  of  consul- 
tants on  advi.soiy  councils  .iJid  other  final 
review  bodiea  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment has  agreed  to  modify  .major  poli- 
cies governing  the  teneial  ie.seaich  sup- 
port program,  us  well  as  policies  in  other 
grant  areas,  ui  order  to  correct  weak- 
nesses brought  to  Its  attention  by  tne 
Crovemment  Operations  Committee 

These  actions  .surely  confinn  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  now  recognizes  the  validity  of 
the  committee  s  findings  and  the  need  for 
strengtliemng  tiie  management  of  grants 
in  tiie  health  field. 

The  concern  of  the  committee  and  of 
Its  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee, as  I  have  .stated  many  times. 
IS  to  help  assure  that  the  highest  possible 
standards  are  maintained  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  research  trrants  so 
tnat  our  iieidth  programs  achieve  their 
maximum  pnjductmty  The  committee 
lias  consistently  taken  the  position  that 
good  management  is  essential  for.  not  in 
conflict  '.vitli.  progi-ani  effectiveness 

Health  research  today  is  big  business. 
It  is  estimated  that  more  than  S2  billion 
annually  is  spent  in  the  United  States 
for  health  reseaicli  alone,  exciusne  of 
training,  facilities  construction,  and 
medical  services.  The  Public  Health 
Service  spends  well  over  $900  million  of 
this  total. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  imioortance 
of  health  research  both  in  social  and 
economic  terms,  tlie  Public  Health  .Serv- 
ice bears  a  heavy  re.sponsibility  for 
achieving  the  proper  and  efficient  ad- 
ministration of  the  grant  programs  mi- 
der  Its  jurisdiction.  Similarly,  tlie  com- 
mittee has  a  special  responsibility  to  call 
attention  to  conditions  which  impair  the 
efficiency  and  economy  or  otiierwise  de- 
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tract    from    the    effectiveness   of    i',;*' 
programs 

When  administrative  weaknes.ses  re- 
sult in  low-quality  research,  or  in  wi'-ti- 
and  metfi'-iency.  these  arc  condit'.is 
which  mu.st  oe  idenliiled  and  pronrMv 
corrected.  Otherwise  the  American  p.  i- 
ple  w'll  surely  suffer  not  only  nionei  ,i\ 
lo.ss.  but  also  the  deprivation  of  mrdif.i! 
di.'-coveries  and  therapies  v.hich  might 
liave  been  marie  available  to  tliem. 

The  infonnation  referred  to  ab... 
follows: 

Concres-s  or  the  UNnm  SxATts. 
House  op  Representatives.  In- 
tekcovfrnmy.ntai  hh  ations 

SUBCOMMTTTIR    Of    TUT    CoMMIl- 

TEE     ON     Government     Opera- 
tions, 

Washinqton.  DC  .  April  2.  lOex 
Hon    Wilbur  J    Cohen. 

Sirretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  WrI-n'e, 
I'.S.  Depart-tnt-nt  of  Health  Educal.'n. 
and  Wfllare  Wa-^htngton,  DC 
Dear  Mr  .Secretary  I  was  pleased  to  :> m 
frr>ni  forroer  Secretary  Gardner's  letti-  ..» 
^Vb^^l.■lry  J6  tliat  your  Department  .ifrr.r  .n 
substance  -.vltli  14  of  the  Committee  17 
:i;ii]or  reoommend.itlons  In  House  Report  No. 
800.  which  deals  with  the  resp.ircli  -rint 
prc>granis  uf  the  Public  Health  Service  !t  t- 
ever,  .i  cio.so  reading  ^xf  the  :w?compan\ ::.  H- 
page  booklet,  entitled  "The  Re.search  c.  nt 
Programs  of  the  Public  Health  Service  m- 
closes  that  this  document  addressed  v..  he 
report  is  not  fullv  responsive  to  the  Con.n.it- 
tee's  findings  and  rporvinmendtttlons  l;  a 
number  of  Important  respects.  Moreover  '  y 
slclUful  use  of  language.  It  .>^eeks  to  po.'T.iy 
some  weaknesses  .is  virtues 

1  will  nut  consume  your  time  or  mine  :;h 
an  item  by  Item  discussion  ci  HEW'.s  .o'.ily 
to  the  Cf:nmlt:ee  report.  I  belic\e  .  j 
should  Icnow.  however,  in  what  respect.-  i.e 
Deprirt-Tient  -  reply  cannot  be  considered  re- 
liable. First,  It  contains  some  slatenv::its 
which  are  untrue  .tnd  others  which  re 
Ukelv  to  mislead  the  reader.  To  cite  ^  :<w 
examples 

CI  i  In  speaking  if  the  quality  of  suppi'.^ed 
research  prtijecto.  HEW  states.  "Tlierc  :  no 
valid  basis  for  equaling  the  100-500  ;  r'  -y 
scores  with  such  value  words  as  'excelle  ■•.' 
very  good.'  'good.'    fair.'  and   poor.'"  (p.  401 

This  statement  Is  cateRorlcally  nnd  le- 
moiistrably  false  Until  recently  all  new  S-;  ay 
Section  members  were  given  an  Informatu  n 
sheet.  Identified  as  "Numerical  Rallntr  r.o- 
cedure,"  which  Instructed  the  consiiltar.ts 
to  use  the  following  ratine  symbols  for  01 
applications   recommended   for   approval 

1.  Excellent 

2  Better  than  .Average. 
?    .Average 

4.  Below  Average. 

5    Poor. 

\li    .\bstention. 

The  100  dOO  scores  are  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  average  of  .ill  ratings  for  each  .ip- 
pUcatlon  by  100.  Because  NIH.  for  whatever 
Its  reasons,  has  rccentlv  adopted  a  policv  "f 
denoting  the  quality  of  projects  by  numeri- 
cal ratings  only,  does  not  alter  the  fact  "liat 
consultaiu,-;  think  In  qualitative  terms  iiitl 
have  been  Instructed  to  do  so  In  the  past. 

I  2)  The  HEW  reply  is  not  responsive  to  tl^e 
Committee's  recommendation  No.  1.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Surce.  a 
General  make  suitable  arrangement-^  to  s- 
sure  the  uniform  application  of  the  Depart- 
ment's indirect  cost  rate  Information  by  iill 
granting  units  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
More  specifically,  it  was  recommended  .is  i 
first  step  that  PHS's  Division  of  Grants  ro;d 
Contracts  be  adequately  stafi'ed  for  effecti'. e 
surveillance  on  .i  current  basis  to  ascertain 
that  indirect  cost  rates  and  policies  are  pr  p- 
erly  and  uniformly  implemented  after  they 
are  adopted  The  Committee  found,  in  'l-s 
connection,  that  PHS  often  faUed  to  obtain 


mpllance  with  its  (jrant  policies  and  per- 
nv'ted  unjustifiable  variations  among  and 
wiVhln  the  bureaus  in  the  interpretation  and 
npilcatlon  of  agency  policies.  HEW  carefully 
i.volds  this  central  l.ssue  .  ;id  claims  compll- 
.•,,e  with  the  recomnieiidntlon  on  the  basis 
'•having  established  ..rrangements  to  assure 
iMe  aeaiiabi/!t!/  of  indirect-cost  inlormation 
,,nd  uniftirni  policies  for  application  through- 
.  Ml  the  Department,  ip    IBi 

,:n  With  reference  to  NIH's  large  over- 
.,.\nients  t'>  He.ilth  Research.  Inc.  for  in- 
(4iTCt  co.-ts,  the  HEW  document  states  that 
•Is  grantee's  iiidlret  cost  rates  have  recent- 
v  •  lncrea.spd  greatlv  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
<;ate-owned  facilities  and  resources  now 
paid    for    and     recorded    on    the    books    of 

HRI "ip-66) 

The  Subcommittee  questioned  the  .>c- 
curacy  of  this  btiitement  and  was  advised 
bv  your  Office  that  the  statement  is  incor- 
rect Hi:W  v.rote  on  March  IT.  "To  our 
ki.cwledge  HRI  has  neither  billed  for  State 
services  nor  made  any  piyments  to  the  State 
Treasury  "  .  ,      j 

m  addition  to  finding  untrue  or  mislead- 
ing statements  in  HEWs  reply,  I  am  as- 
tounded that  the  Department  lias  seeh  fit 
f)  endorse  the  fiagnintly  irresponsible  way 
;,i  which  NIH-  prr.nted  the  first  Health 
>  .ences  .Advancement  Awards. 
"  Mot  onlv  does  HEW  f;Ul  to  provide  any  ad- 
ditional facts  or  Information  to  Justify  the 
:r.  inner  in  which  this  program  was  Initiated, 
bi;r  the  response  itself  Is  contradictory. 

HETVV  describes  'the  articulation  of  a  pro- 
[K>  r.  for  the  use  of  funds  for  significant  in- 
stitutional advancement"  lu?  a  major  under- 
L^klng  costlv  In  t«rms  of  lime,  energy  and 
money.  The  Department  concludes  that  "To 
iiitract  a  large  number  of  institutions  Into 
embarking  on  such  an  exercise,  when  the 
funds  .ivalKitale  were  b.irely  sufficient  for  an 
experiment  on  a  very  small  scale  i2-4  awards 
cH.'ring  the  first  yean,  seemed  tantamount 
tj  raising  false  hopes  land  when  these  were 
d.iAhed.  .is  inevil.ably  most  would  be.  to  in- 
vliing  enmity  I  and  to  encouraging  on  a 
mitor  scale  an  investment  of  university 
funds,  energy,  and  time  that  would,  at  least 
in  the  short"  haul,  be  almost  totally  unpro- 
ti'.ictlve."  ,  ,  ,, 

Vet  this  is  precisely  what  NIH  did  follow- 
ing public  ..nnouncement  of  the  HSAA  pro- 
gram in  1966  In  response  to  the  announce- 
ment. 128  institutions  prepared  and  sub- 
iTiitted  proposals  la  compelitlon  for  5  awards. 
Moreover.  It  Is  absurd  to  talk  of  an  "ex- 
perimental appro.irh"  and  a  'high  return  of 
inlormation"  In  .atempilng  to  rationalize 
nrin-competltlve  awards  to  two  handplcked 
sci.ools  Tliese  gr.mts  were  awarded  as  of 
June  1966 — onlv  three  months  after  the  first 
announcement  of  the  program  and  its  poli- 
cies. Clearlv  nothing  of  substance  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  learned  from  this  so-called 
■pilot  program"  other  than  the  mechanics 
of  helping  .1  few  chosen  Institutions  to  write 
proposals  .icceptable  to  NIH. 

I  would  readilv  .*rec  that  pilot  studies  are 
hiuhlv  desirable  .us  a  management  tool  when 
starting  a  new  program.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  such  studies  were  not  done  before  com- 
muting $2  million  of  public  money  In  this 
case. 

It  Is  evident  fr.^ni  'he  Committee's  report 
that  no  meaningful  guidehnes  for  Inatltu- 
llonal  ehgibllitv  resulted  from  NIH's  "pilot 
prams."  Tals  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a 
number  of  the  128  .-<;hools  that  prepared  pro- 
posals In  good  faith  on  the  basis  of  NIH's 
1966  pollcv  statement  were  disqualified  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  too  good  for 
consideration. 

The  National  Science  Foundation,  in  con- 
trast, began  Its  similar  University  Science  De- 
'elopment  Program  In  March  1964  with  a 
•vabllc  announcement  following  more  than  a 
■  ear  of  program  development.  Only  then 
were  proposals  received  and  conferences  held 
With  about  165  interested  institutions.  The 
first  grants  were  awarded  on  a  competitive 
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basis    a    full    year    after    the    program    was 
announced. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  in  some  det-ail 
be.^iuise  HEW  has  cvldentlv  ml.ssed  the  whole 
point  of  the  Committee's  reconunendation — 
the  establishment  of  a  regularized  jirocedure 
for  the  objective  and  lair  distribution  of 
public  funds.  Administrative  flexibility  is  un- 
questionably a  valid  need  in  the  ,.dniinistra- 
tlve  process,  but  it  caimui  legitimately  be 
extended  In  a  democratic  ^o<:•lety  to  einbrace 
favoritism  and  dispensation  of  special  privi- 
lege. We  cannot  agree  that  the  principle  uf 
fair  and  open  competition  for  public  fund.s 
may  be  dispensed  with  except  under  the  most 
urgent  of  circumstance";,  and  most  certainly 
not  under  circumstanres  .i-uai  as  those  that 
prevailed  when  the  HSAA  program  was  in- 
augurated, 

HEW  claims  Public  Liw  HG-TPa  as  the  stat- 
utory authority  lor  the  HSAA  program  It  is 
clear  from  the  legislative  history  of  this  Act 
that  grants  for  general  research  support  were 
to  be  "determined  in  accordance  with  a  for- 
mula to  be  deii*loped  after  consultation  with 
the  National  Advisory  Health  Council" 
(House  Report  No.  2174.  to  accompany  H  H. 
10341,  86th  Cong,  2d  Session,  p.  3i.  Not  only 
are  HSAA  grants  7iof  determined  by  a  for- 
mula, but  the  Advisory  Council  was  not  con- 
sulted In  the  development  of  this  program. 
The  Council  was  c.illed  upon  oiiiy  to  .ipprove 
the  applications  placed  before  it— a  legal 
requirement  for  u.iking  any  gi-ant  And  even 
then,  the  grants  were  ..warded  in  the  ^ico  of 
strenous  Council  criticism  of  NIH's  arbitrary 
and  undemocratic  procedures. 

It  Is  significant,  also,  that  the  Council  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  the  Initial  grants  after 
being  informed  that  the  existence  of  the 
HSAA  program  was  well  kno-*n,  even  though 
no  public  announcement  had  been  made  The 
Council  was  told  by  the  NIH  Director  that 
between  15  and  20  in.stitutions  had  ap- 
jiroached  NIH  concerning  the  KuiUibility  of 
their  sltuatloivs  for  the  initial  grants.  I  '.vi.nt 
you  to  know  that  NIH  was  unable  t^o  provide 
the  Subcommittee  with  records  of  any  kind 
to  Indicate  that  any  such  approaches  had 
taken  place. 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  i.ike  prompt  ^tcps 
to  implement  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriate  formal  prfKeduTra  Cf  v. 
crnirg  the  initiation  of  new  grant  programs. 
I  believe  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advani.ige 
of  your  Departm'^nt  to  accomplish  tliis  by 
administrative  me.ij.i. 

Your  Department's  explanation  of  tlie 
single-instrument  supjwrt  grants  to  the 
Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  also  requires  spe- 
cial comment 

I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment   Operations    CommUtee    are    fully 
cognizant  of   the   dreaded    nature   .f   cancer 
and  the  fact  that  inaii'F.  capability  of  deal- 
ing with   this  complex   direase   is   extrenieiv 
limited.  We  arc  also  aware.  :i'  vour  docun-.ent 
points  out,  that  many  of  the  broad  problems 
in  cancer  mav  not  be  .,menable  to  sol.:f.on 
bv  individual  and  ir.depei;dent  scientists.  In- 
deed   NIH  has  been  supporting  a  number  of 
sizeable  program-orolects  to  Sloan-Kettering 
and  other  Institutions  in  recognition  of  this. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that,  beciu.=e 
research     at     Sloan-Ketterlng     is     directed 
wholH-  to  cancer,  all  .nirh  rp-earrh  is  clo<=elv 
interrelated  or  part  cf  a  grand  design.  Quite 
the   contrary.   It   is   my   understanding   that 
the  Institute  has  both  Individual   investiga- 
tors and  teams  pursuing  :r,anv  dlTerent  ap- 
proaches to  cancer.  Including  chemotherapy, 
immunology,  radiology,  virology,  and  others. 
I  do  not  see  whv  it  is  any  more  advantageous 
to  the  Government  to  support  this  effort  by 
a  single  .-ustainlng  grant  than  It  would  be 
to  support  the  cancer  research  component  of 
a  medical  school  or  other  institution  devoted 
to  the  spectrum  of  disease  problems 

It  seems  to  me  that  highly  important  pol- 
icy considerations  are  glossed  over  in  your 
Department's  discussion  of  this  matter. 
These  Include : 
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111    Whether    in.stltutlonal    t-rants   ran   be 
used  as  the  primary  suptx-.rt  mechanism.  In 
lieu  of  r.Mher  than  as  a  supplement  to  proj- 
ect grants,  without  eroding,  or  at   the  least 
compromising,  the  study  section  inethod  of 
evaluating    research    quality    by    peer    Judg- 
ment, The  answer  is  obviously  "no"  if  .single- 
instrtinient  suppi^rt  grants  are  made  to  addl- 
iional  institutions  :us.  according  to  some  re- 
ports.  NIH   intends     It    is    inip<-)rtant   m   re- 
member that  41  percent  of  Sloan-Ketterlng's 
research  grant  applications  were  disapproved 
by  NIH's  .scientific  review  bodies  in  1964  and 
1965.  If  study  sections  are  a  valid  and  rell- 
..ble     mechanism     for    evaluating     scientific 
quality,  it  necessarily  follows  from  the  high 
proportion  of  di.sapproved   applicatl^.ns  that 
the    Government     will     lie    .supp<.)rting     less 
quality  through  the  single  instrument  grant. 
This  concliision  can  be  ..voided  "nly  if  NIH 
exercises   control   over  the   programs  cf   pri- 
vate institutions— and  this  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  course. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  impressed  by 
the  observation  of  an  expert  jwnel,  upon 
reviev.'ing  a  large  program-project  grant  at 
another  Institution,  that  the  research  .activ- 
ity was  a  collection  of  disparate  projects  of 
varying  quality.  It  was  noted  that  .several 
of  the  individual  projects  supported  by  the 
overall  jirogram-project  grant  would  not 
have  received  study  section  approval  on 
their  own.  This  Is  a  serious  weakness  of 
large-scale  funding  which  allows  the  grantee 
to  determine  what  research  will  be  supported 
by  Federal  money. 

(2)   Money  has  In  fact  been  removed  from 
the  competitive  pool  by  the  Sloan-Ketterlng 
grant.  It  is  misleading  for  HEW  to  say  that 
■'funds  for  single-instrument  support  are  In 
full  competition  with  otlier  support  mecha- 
nism.5  at  the  Council  level  "  This  refers  only 
to  a  one-time  action  by   the  Council   which 
aj)provPd    the   grant    for   a    five-year    period. 
During  thij  period   the  approved  amount  Is 
the   771  ■Hit?' 1/777.   SK.an-Ketterlne  will   receive. 
Unlike  other  institutions  wliosc  investigators 
mu.il    compete     with     all     other    applicants 
whenever  their  grants  expire.  Slo.m-Ketter- 
mg  has  been   granted   a   guaranteed   annual 
income  from  which  it  may  support  now  proj- 
f-cts.  at  its  di.seretion.  .as  the  particular  proj- 
ects  a.pproved    by   NIH   expire.    Such   an    ar- 
rangement takes  on  added  significance  at  a 
time   when   NIH   will   undoubtedly    have   to 
tighten  Its  belt  along  with  all  other  Federal 
ae'encies.  The  question  of  equity  Is  obvious. 
especially    when    you    consider    that    grant 
nionev  will  be  even  more  restricted  for  new 
applicants    because    NIH    first    funds    grants 
wlv.ch   it  h.a-s   previously   approved   for  long- 
term   support    before    it   even    considers   the 
support  of  competing  applications. 

is  I  While  technically  the  Surgeon  General 
mav  i'.ave  the  power  to  make  a  grant  of  this 
kind,  the  propriety  of  doing  so  under  the 
bread  and  general  authority  u.-~cd  for  this 
inirpor^e  wa-s  questioned  by  our  Cominlttee. 
As  the  Committee  has  pointed  out.  Section 
301  111  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  en- 
.ictod  many  years  ago  under  very  different 
conriitions.'was  never  Intended  as  an  author- 
ization for  a  program  of  instltutlor.al  sup- 
port, section  301(1)  empowers  the  Surgeon 
Genera!  to  "adopt  .  .  .  such  additional 
means  as  he  deemd  ncessary  cr  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section" 
relating  to  the  conduct  and  encouragement 
of  research  1 . 

Section  301(11  wa-s  used  In  this  instance  as 
a  last  resort  after  HEW's  .As.slstant  General 
Counsel  had  ruled  that  the  proposed  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  grant  did  not  qualify  as  a  "project" 
or  a  "general  support"  grant— the  only  types 
of  research  grants  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Public  Health  .Service  Act,  Your  Depart- 
ment did  appropriately  request  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  In  1960 
when  it  desired  authority  to  make  "general 
support"  grants  as  a  supplement  to  "project- 
grants. 
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Our  point  Is  not  that  the  concept  of 
•'alngle-lnstrument  support"  Is  inherently 
good  or  had  but  rather  that  such  a  major 
departure  from  previously  authortzed  forms 
of  support  should  be  formally  acted  on  by  the 
Conicress  so  that  the  broader  poUcv  questions 
may  be  considered  and  all  Interested  pirtles 
m.iy  have  an  '>pportunlty  to  be  heard. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  Section  301 
(1)  has  been  used  t«  afford  selected  Institu- 
tions more  attractive  i?r;int  conditions  than 
are  generu'.'.v  available  It  was  m  this  llt;ht 
that  the  Committee  recommended  chiriflca- 
lon  bv  the  Congress  of  the  sections  intent. 
I  note,  nowe  er.  the  Department's  aip-eement 
th.U  there  i<i  need  for  appropriate  restr.ilnts 
on  the  u-e  of  this  broad  authority  I  will 
appreciate  year  informlns;  me  whnt  re- 
straints the  Department  proposes  for  this 
purpose  upon  the  completion  of  your  rei-lew 
I  should  lllte  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
pr.ictlce  of  using  the  services  of  some  Indl- 
•. iduals  for  very  long  periods  on  Advisory 
Councils.  As  you  know,  this  Committee  hiid 
called  Attention  in  an  earlier  report  t.i  the 
desirability  of  the  broadest  pcisslble  repre- 
sent-itlon  on  advisory  bodies 

This  same  oosi«lon  was  expressed  most 
fi.rcefuKTm  1964  by  the  Klstlaicowskv  Com- 
mirtee  of  "th-?  National  Academy  of  Silences 
The  Academy  warned 

When  some  individuals  serve  too  con- 
tinuously on  the  panels  of  'ine  nr  several 
ai^encles.  .inU  when  a  few  universities  are 
regu:arly  overrepresented.  the  burden  is  too 
Of>ncentr'>tf<d  on  the  individuals  Involved  and 
the  s\siem  :s  open  to  the  charge  of  favorit- 
ism m  Judgment." 

I  am  persu  ided  by  the  Academy's  report 
that  there  is  ..  large  and  expanding  pool  of 
highly  qualined  individuals  from  which  ad- 
visers may  be  driwn  The  Academy  said  in 
this  connection: 

"The  burdens  on  individual  advisers  must 
be  k.ept  to  a  minimum,  by  using  more  ad- 
visers and  rctiiflng  them  often  The  pool  of 
competent  scientists  from  which  panels  can 
be  drawn  li  not  only  'arge  but  expanding 

■Every  ef!5ri  should  be  made  to  give 
younger  scientists  their  turns  on  panels, 
both  to  spre.id  the  work  and  to  infuse  new 
points  of  View." 

I  believe  tue  merit  of  this  position  is  ob- 
vious. The  record  will  snow  that  the  Nutlonal 
Academ-  ''.  aUvice  has  not  been  sufficiently 
heeded  in  Advisory  Council  appointments. 

HEW  iiuw  proposes  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion by  revising  the  selection  and  appoint- 
ment procedures  for  the  Councils  to  provide 
for  special  rc\lew  of  till  reappointment  rec- 
onimeudatlons 

It  Is  miposslble  to  say  from  the  informa- 
tion provided  the  Committee  how  meaning- 
ful such  a  review  procedure  would  be.  The 
Qovernment  Operations  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  proposed  an  unambiguous 
and  objective  way  of  handling  this  prob- 
lem— limiting  Council  appointments  to  one 
4-vcar  term,  with  a  member  ineligible  for  re- 
appointment for  a  period  of  four  vears  fol- 
lowing the  completion  of  his  term  I  will  ap- 
preciate your  providing  me  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  special  review  contemplated 
by  your  Department,  including  the  criteria 
that  will  be  '.ised  for  deternuning  when  there 
IS  clear  evidence  that  the  national  interest  Is 
served  ■  by  a  reappointment,  so  that  we  might 
ascertain  whether  or  not  the  proposed  ap- 
proach will  accomplish  the  objectives  sought 
by  our  Conimittee  and  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences, 

I  have  brought  some  of  these  problems  *o 
your  personal  attention  in  the  h<jpe  'hat  you 
wi::  take  prompt  corrective  action.  It  is  evi- 
dent fron.  our  studies  that  management  must 
be  considerably  strengthened  and  certain 
safeguards  established  1/  the  health  research 
programs  are  to  be  eflectively  and  responsibly 
.idnr.nlstered  Reurijanlzatlon  of  the  Depart- 
ment s  healtn  activities,  however  .nerltor- 
lous  such  structural  changes  may  be  will  not 
111   Itself   remedy   the  serious  administrative 
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defects  pointed  up  by  this  Committee 
Neither  will  they  be  remedied  by  defensive 
expositions,  nor  by  promises  without  por- 
formani^e 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  Just  as 
interested  as  NIH  and  your  Department  In 
the  conquest  of  disease  through  hUrh  ()iiallty 
research  At  the  same  time,  this  Committee 
has  a  special  respunslbillty  for  a.scertalning 
that  These  vital  programs  are  administered 
efflciently  and  economically  We  ar>'  ;)artlr- 
ulary  concerned  that  they  be  lulmlnistercd 
fairly,  objectively  and  In  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  Accordin^'lv  we 
shall  closelv  monitor  the  health  resear.h  pro- 
grams until  such  time  as  your  Department 
takes  decisive  action  to  remedy  "he  weak- 
nesses disclosed  by  the  Committee 

I  would  be  pleased  to  dl-^cuss  this  matter 
further  with  you  at  any  time.  It  will  be 
appreciated  If  yi>u  would  keep  me  informed 
of  the  specific  steps  you  intend  to  take  to 
comply  with  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 

L    H    FOU.VTAIN. 

Chairman 

The    .^DMINtSTRATION   i 'F   R^.i-FlRf  II   GRANT';  IN 

THE  Pt'BLic  Health  Service  iH.  Rept    No. 

800) 

On  October  19  1967  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  approved  and 
idopted  a  report  enlUled  "The  Administra- 
tion of  Research  Grants  in  the  Public  Health 
Service"  The  chairman  was  dlrectrd  to 
transmit  a  copy  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I.    IISDI.VC.S    AND    RECOMMENDATION'S 

Summary  of  principal  limHtigs 
The  Ccmmlttfe-:  examination  of  several 
iu;portar,t  research  crnnt  programs  admln- 
isterict  oy  the  Public  Health  Service  dis- 
closed that  the  .i.;ency — md  particularly  Its 
principal  research  bureau,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health— h.'s  made  relatively  little 
effort  to  Improve  Us  adminlstr.itlon  of  grants 
since  the  Committee'.^  previous  reports  on 
this  subject  111  1961  and  1962  Inadequate 
administrative  performance  is  demonstrated, 
for  example,  by  the  inept  h.indllng  of  pay- 
ments for  "he  Indirect  research  costs  of 
grantees  mtl  the  extrcuielv  poor  administra- 
tion of  the  General  Re.search  Support  and 
Health  Sciences  Advancement  Award  pro- 
grams. 

NIH  and  other  PHS  bureaus  were  found  to 
have  made  excessive  indirect  cost  payments 
to  i^rantees.  Excessive  payments  resulted 
from  their  prnctlct?  of  paying  the  m.ixlmiim 
Indirect  cost  fate  permitted  by  law.  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  of  Conpjrcss  thit  only  a 
grantee's  actual  Indirect  costs  'hould  be  al- 
lowed If  less  than  the  'Uitutory  in.ixlmum. 
In  many  Instances  NIH  paid  the  highest  per- 
missible Indirect  cost  rate  even  when  it  had 
negotiated  research  contracts  with  the  same 
institutions  providing  for  lower  rates  deter- 
mined through  Government  audits 

In  the  case  of  one  research  organization, 
NIK'S  overpayment.s  for  indirect  costs  were 
found  to  total  almost  a  half  million  dol- 
lars for  grants  awarded  through  the  1963 
fiscal  vear.  Moreover.  In  this  and  other  cases 
NIH  continued  to  make  overpayments  to 
these  same  grantees  for  almost  2  years  after 
the  Surgeon  General  had  initiated  action  In 
1963.  at  the  urging  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Relations  Subcommittee,  to  recover  the  ex- 
cessive  pavmeius   prevl  /usly  made. 

Within  NIH  Itself,  the  Indlvidu-.l  Institutes 
used  ditTereiit  Indirect  cost  rates  when  deal- 
ing with  the  very  same  grantee  institutions. 
The  failure  of  the  Individual  institutes  to  fol- 
low uniform  policies  and  practices  was  found 
to  be  largely  the  result  of  weak  and  Ineffec- 
tive .entral  management  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

Weak  central  mauakrement  has  been  char- 
acteristic also  'f  the  Public  Health  Service 
PHS  has  consistently  failed  to  obtain  com- 
pliance with  many  of  its  grant  policies,  and 
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It  has  permitted  unjustifiable  variations 
among  and  within  its  bureaus  In  the  Inter- 
pretation and  appllcati'n  of  agency  p.  i- 
cles. 

Research  projects  supported  by  grants 
from  NIH  and  other  units  of  the  Public 
He.ilth  Service  have,  according  to  the  agc-;.- 
cv's  own  ratings,  declined  in  quality  over  a 
period  i>f  years  .■V  large  propirtlon  vt  -1:6 
;)roJects  now  Ijeing  supported  by  PHS  wre 
rated  lower  than  pood  quality  by  the  agen- 
cv'.s  expert  consultants. 

Tlie  Committee  l^elieves  high  quality 
should  be  the  principal  <riterlon  for  PHS 
.support  of  research  projects  which  meet  vi:  - 
tTHtii  requirements  National  objectives  oti'er 
than  the  support  of  meritorious  work.  -<.■■-, 
:i.s  strengthening  the  capability  and  resnu.-c;- 
of  academic  institutions  and  manpover 
training,  should  be  accompllshrd  tlir'  -r. 
programs  designed  si>ecltically  for  these  p  ;- 
p,-vses  rather  than  through  the  project  ,  vs- 
tem 

Tlie  Conrmlttee  Is  concerned  by  the  teni- 
ency  in  the  Public  Health  Service  to  use  -he 
services  of  a  small  group  of  individuals  ;  r 
long  periods  on  advisory  councils  and  other 
major  advisory  bodies.  When  some  of  -hi 
same  individuals  who  have  served  on  rxi  1- 
sorv  councils  for  many  years  receive  .subst  n. 
tlal  NIH  grants,  and  also  testify  l>efore  iie 
Congress  In  support  of  the  agency's  ap;  :  - 
prlations,  the  appearance  of  favoritism  ;« 
unavoidable  Tlie  Committee  endorses  '' e 
Mew  expressed  by  the  National  Academv  of 
Sciences  th,it  the  Nation's  manpower  re- 
sources for  advisory  purposes  v;re  l.irge.  that 
more  advisers  sliouid  be  tised  and  rotnted 
more  often,  and  that  younger  scientists 
should  be  itTorded  .m  opportunity  to  serve 
on  PHS  panels. 

The  Committee  ;ound  serious  weaknesses 
in  the  several  types  of  in.stltutlonal  grants 
administered  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

NIH  entered  into  an  unustial  cost-sharing 
■igreement  with  a  large  research  instlti'te  to 
underwrite  approximately  one-ha'.f  the 
latter's  total  operating  expenses  This  ar- 
rangement iias  the  effect  of:  (1)  substitut- 
ing the  vrrantee's  own  Judgment  for  that  of 
'he'PHS's  pclentinc  review  comrrUttees  with 
rest>ect  to  the  merit  of  the  research  projects 
supported,  and  (2)  removing  from  nation:il 
competition,  over  an  Initial  S-year  period, 
.ipproximately  $23  million  of  health  .'e- 
search  funds  This  unusual  commitment 
was  m.-»de  without  i.rst  developing  workable 
methods  for  the  comprehensive  scien-inc 
,ind  administrative  review  of  a  large  iru.tl- 
tutlon's  tot;.l  program  Fiu-thermore.  it  wis 
made  even  though  the  £rrnnt«e's  success  in 
competing  for  NIH  frrants  on  the  basis  "f 
merit  was  not  better  than  average,  and  NIH 
had  been  advised  by  the  HEW  General 
Counsel's  Office  that  the  grant  could  not 
legally  be  awarded  either  as  a  "project"  or  as 
a  ^general  support"  grant — the  two  types  o! 
,iw;irds  speclfiCTllv  autl.ori/ed  by  the  Public 
Health   Service   Act. 

The  procedure  used  in  Initiating  another 
new  Institutional  £rT:!nt  program— the 
Health  Sciences  Advancement  Award— was 
found  to  be  lrresp>onsib;e.  tniscientitic.  .ind 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  vt  the  aca- 
demic community  and  the  Government  The 
first  awards  under  thi.s  proeram  were  made 
ill  witiiout  adequate  study  of  the  tieeds 
of  various  types  of  institutions  for  develop- 
ment funds: 

(21  without  careful  formulation  of  pr:- 
gram    objectives    and    !x>llcles: 

i:3.  without  a  prior  public  announcement 
of  the  new  program  and  its  eligibility  con- 
ditions: 

(41  without  open  competition  for  the 
available   funds;    and 

(5)    without    clear    statutory    authority 

Moreover,  it  is  apparent  from  NIH's  recent 

handling    of     the    second     group    of    HS.\A 

iWiu-ds  that  the  purpose  of  this  program  Is 

still   tinclear.  The   Committee  believes  that 
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P,xleral  agencv  should  have  a  mature  and 
;L'Pusible  plan  for  .»  new  grant  program  be- 
If  oommencing  it  NIH  should  not  be 
■''  inl>l'.nR  ..round."  as  one  of  its  officials  ex- 
p''ps,sed  it.  when  awarding  substantial 
.mouts  of   public   monev  ^     .    .  . 

■  The  C.-'mmittee  found  NIH's  admlnlstra- 
.R.n  of  the  General  Research  Support  pro- 
t-r-'u  surprisUitJlv  casual  with  policies  and 
•_r.  -edurcs  inadequately  developed  for  the 
rq-lUible  and  uniform  treatment  of  grant- 
ees .,nd  with  man.tgemcnt  inditTerent  to  the 
w  ste    of    program    funds 

I  lie  Cicneral  Kesearch  Support  program  is 
m-i-nded  to  pmyide  institutions  already  mb- 
st  u.tiallv  engaged  In  NIH  research  some  rel- 
.■ively  unrestricted  funas  to  help  correct 
;!  e  imbalances  in  their  t.ital  research  .lud 
training  fictlvlties  created  by  Federal  --up- 
port  of  individual  research  projects.  Th-- 
Amount  of  each  grntit  is  determined  by  a 
furnuila  which  takes  into  account  the 
gnuitee's  health-related  research  expendl- 
Uires  from  both  Federal  and  non-Federal 
sources,  with  the  latter  countlne:  twice  us 
much  .IS  the  former 

U.rge  amounts  of  GRS  funds  were  paid  to 
c  1'  private  research  organization  by  Includ- 
inc  State  appropriations  for  two  research  dl- 
vis'ons  of  a  State  health  department  in  the 
grant  computation.  The  GRS  grants  were 
computed  in  this  nvuiner.  contr.iry  ti  !)ro- 
er  .m  policies,  even  though  the  research  funds 
uken  iiito  accotmt  were  not  the  grantee's 
aid  were  not  intended  for  it. 

In  addition,  separate  crants  were  made  in 
scir.e  years  to  c  .ch  of  this  organization's 
t«n  branches,  thereby  giving  the  organiza- 
t.uii  a  larger  total  amount  than  it  would  have 
received  from  a  single  .iward  becau.^e  of  a 
limitation  in  the  grant  formula.  One  branch 
received  approximately  as  much  in  GRS 
111!  ds,  by  counting  St.ite  research  expendi- 
tur.->s  as  Its  <'wn,  as  the  total  .iniount  it  re- 
ceived in  NIH  project  grants.  This  is  ob- 
viously a  gross  distortion  of  the  purpose  for 
whic'n  the  ORS  legi.slation  was  enacted. 

Tlie  Committee  lound  the  premium  given 
for  non-Federa!  funds  under  the  General 
Research  Suiiport  lormti'.a  difficult  *o  ad- 
minister and  wasteful  of  Federal  research 
money.  The  Committee  does  not  believe  this 
premium  operates  as  a  meaningful  incen- 
tive for  institutions  to  .-eek  private  funds. 
The  premium,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  re- 
se.irch  organizations  over  institutions  of 
higher  education— lor  whom  the  program 
W!^s  primarily  intended— and  favors  wealth- 
ier institutions  over  poorer  ones. 

PHS  research  grants  continue  to  be  highly 
concentrated  m  a  relatively  small  number 
of  institutions.  Moreover.  t!ie  gap  between  the 
"iich"  and  the  "poor"  .scliools  appears  to  have 
widened  in  recent  years  in  the  biomedical 
sciences.  Although  this  disparity  largely  re- 
nerts  the  capacity  of  institutions  to  perform 
research,  the  Committee  found  that  some 
PHS  policies  discriminate  against  .smaller 
and  less  wealthy  schools  because  they  do  not 
already  have  extensive  research  programs. 

While  the  Committee  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance oi  increasing  the  tiumber  of  first-rate 
universities,  it  believes  it  equally  important 
that  weak  institutions  be  improved.  It  Is  In- 
ativisab'.e  icr  NIH  and  other  Federal  agencies 
to  award  "development"  grants  to  help  al- 
ready good  schools  achieve  'excellence"  in 
absolute  preference  to  .liding  the  Nation's 
weaker  institutions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Indirect  costs 
Recojmncndation  So.  f.— The  committee 
strongly  recommends  that  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral make  suitable  arrangements  to  assure 
the  uniform  application  of  the  Department's 
Indirect  cost  rate  information  by  all  grant- 
\:\c  units  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  With 
re'^pect  to  the  use  of  oti-campus  rates,  which 
ire  normally  lower  than  on-campus  rates, 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  Public 
Hfalth  Service  obtain  sufficient  information 
la  grant  appUcatlons  and  In  subsequent  re- 


ports to  Identify  the  locations  at  which  the 
research  is  performed  i  p.  '20) . 

Recommendation  So.  2.— The  committee 
endorses  the  concept  of  assigning  Govern- 
ment-vilde  responsibility  for  establishing  in- 
direct cost  rates  with  .iH  institutions  of  n 
given  type  to  a  slncle  Federal  aitencv.  with 
each  type  of  institution  .aidited  by  one  Fed- 
eral agency  only.  The  committee  recommends 
that  this  concept  be  vicorously  purstied  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  other  in- 
terested agencies  so  that  a  tinal  Government- 
wide  plan  covering  ,ill  institutions  will  ex- 
peditiously be  esuabli.shed   (p.  22). 

Ge?ie''a/  rc^earcli  suppnit  grants 
Recommendation  No.  :— To  eliminate  f.ome 
of  the  abuses  that  have  developed  m  the 
general  research  support  program,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  proL'ram  policies  be 
changed  immediately  to 

(1)  Determine  each  GR.S  ^-r.^it  on  the 
basis  of  the  recipient  institmun's  research 
expenditures  from  Federal  sourcps  alo.ne,  Tlie 
committee  does  not  believe  the  premium 
given  for  non-Federal  resenrch  ir.nos  under 
the  existing  formula  operates  as  a  meaning- 
ful Incentive  for  institutions  to  seek  private 
funds.  Rather,  this  prpmium  favors  research 
organizations  over  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  has  been  difficult  to  administer 
and  wasteful  of  Federal  researc!i  money,  and 
|2)  Exclude  from  the  computation  base 
lor  a  GRS  grant  all  Federal  pa\ments  for 
research  which  Include  fees  above  acnial  re- 
search costs  I  p.  281. 

Additional     recommendations     roncerning 
the  GRS  proi?r«m  appear  below 

Health  sciences  udiunccmcnt  a-i-nrd 
Recommendation  So.  4.-  The  committee 
strongly  recommends  that  no  future  pr.int 
prograriis  be  initiated  by  NIH  lt  the  Public 
Health  service  without  fair  .-.nd  ojien  com- 
petition after  the  purpose  and  the  policies 
of  the  program  have  been  carefully  developed 
and  publicly  ar.iiour.ced  (in,  32i. 

Rtcommrndatinn  No.  5.— The  committee 
further  recommends  that  before  .my  new 
grant  program  is  started,  rr  u  major  change 
is  made  in  an  existine  program,  the  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  prof'ram  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  so  that  inter- 
ested parties  may  have  an  opportrnity  to  ex- 
press their  views.  The  final  regulations 
should  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  before 
Issuance  i  p.  33  » . 

Recommendation  No.  6.— The  committee 
recomlftiends  that  before  any  new  proeram 
is  initiated  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
without  specific  statutory  authorization,  the 
program  should  be  formally  reviewed  by  the 
Department  and  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  determine  its  conformance  with 
national  education  and  tcience  policies.  Also. 
a  written  opinion  concerning  the  leealitv  of 
any  such  program  should  be  obtained  m 
advance  from  the  HEW  General  Counsel   ip. 

37). 

Recommendation  So.  7.— Tho  committee 
further  recommends  that  no  additional 
HSAA  awards  be  made  unless  and  until 
PHS  obtains  specific  lec-islative  authorization 
for  this  program  ( p.  37 ) . 

Sharing  any  institution's  total  research 
costs — the  Sloan-Kettering  grant 
Recommendation  So.  S— In  view  of  the 
manner  in  which  section  301  (n  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  was  used  as  a  last 
resort  to  justify  the  Sloan-Kettering  crant. 
and  In  view  of  the  size  and  complexity  of 
the  Government's  existing  health  research 
programs,  the  committee  recommends  that 
the  Congress  amend  this  provision  of  tlie 
act  to  clarify  and  limit  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's blanket  authority  to  adopt  "such  ad- 
ditional means  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
appropriate"  for  the  conduct  and  support  of 
research  (p.  41) . 

Sharpening  the  instruments  of  support 
Recommendation   So.   9.— The   committee 
recommends  that  the  Surgeon  General  es- 


tablish a  high  standard  of  quality  as  the 
basic  (lualitication  for  research  prou'c!  .'tip- 
port,  and  that  he  develop  adequate  proced- 
ures lor  the  uniform  maintenance  of  that 
high  standard  by  NIH  and  .  tlier  bureaus 
of  t!ie  Public  Health  Service.  Tiie  confine- 
ment of  research  grants  to  projects  in  the 
range  ol  excellent  to  good  should  not  be 
breached  exccjit  in  special  circumstances 
where  the  reusous  lor  suimprting  a  lower 
quality  project  are  fully  iftctimenled  '.n  a 
written  record  (  p.  47 1 .  '".^ 

Recovniirndatiun  A''.  \;.^'l'he  conmv.ltee 
rec'.mmend.s  that  ih<'  Publu*Healih  .Service's 
r'-sponsibility  I'r  programs  designed  to  de- 
velop e.r  improve  the  lapabillty  and  resources 
of  educational  inslH  utitius  be  limited  to 
medical  and  other  health  professional 
schools.  The  general  researcli  suriporr  i)ro- 
uram  is  not  included  in  thi.s  catecory  since 
the  ConcrcsR  authorized  these  |.:rams.  perinlt- 
tinsi  broad  discretionary  spending,  specifically 
to  supplement  project  grants.  Tlie  committee 
recommends  that  the  respuiisibiUty  for 
grams  Intended  to  strengthen  educational 
institutions  other  than  health  proles-ional 
schools  be  confined  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  or  the  Office  of  Kducatlon— 
the  two  Federal  agencies  broadly  responsible 
for  strentjtht'miie  tr.isic  science  .iiid  educa- 
tion I  p. 52) . 

Recommendotion  So.  11.-  To  provide  for 
more  cijuiiable  ,reaimfiu  oi  Uie  smaller 
and  less  wealthy  instiluti'.ns.  the  commK- 
tee  recommends  the  following  changes  la 
PHS  pt  licies: 

111  Qualification  icr  a  general  research 
support  grant  i.hould  be  based  nn  a  school's 
rece'lving  *]0:j.()00  ir  more  annually  in  re- 
searcli iiroject  grants  irom  all  units  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  combined,  rroher  th.in 
exclusively  Irom  NIH,  .More(ner,  HFAV  ^^.ould 
c<0!slder  broadening  the  general  research 
support  program,  with  appro])riate  legislative 
uutlioritv.  lo  include  hcalth-rt-lated  resear'h 
grants  niaoe  bv  other  units  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  such  jjrograms  as  vocational  rehabil- 
itation .iiid  maternal  and  child  licalth 
Eventuully.  ,i  single  general  rosearcli  support 
grant  l or  each  eligible  institution,  adminis- 
tered on  a  Government -wide  basis,  would 
hp  niost  effii.-ient  and  ciesir.ifclc 

(2)  The  same  general  research  sujjport  ell- 
Libility  rec;ulrenients  should  be  applied  to 
liealth  professional  scliools  as  to  (.ther  in- 
slit  ut  ions.  To  the  extent  that  health  pro- 
fessional schools  require  assistance  in  devel- 
oiiing  a  research  capability,  this  should  be 
accomplished  by  a  .-eparate  jirotrram  of  tech- 
iiiral  and  linanoial  assistance  tailored  :•  r  'he 
purjiosc 

(3)  The  separate  biomedical  sciences  sup- 
port grant  shovild  be  discontinued,  and  the 
general  research  support  grant  awarded  to 
graduate  schools  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
professional  schools,  hospitals,  and  research 
institutions, 

i4!  Until  such  time  as  a  single  ceneral 
research  support  progr.im  m..y  be  established 
on  a  Government-wide  basis,  the  NIH  pro- 
cram  and  NSF's  Institutional  grants  jTogram 
should  be  closely  coordinated  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation. Some  institutions  presently  receive 
general  research  support  from  both  NIH  and 
NSF  computed  on  the  basis  ef  the  same  re- 
search projects:  this  occurs  because  NSF 
bases  the  amount  of  Its  award  exclusively  on 
tlie  research  i  as  well  as  some  research  train- 
ing! grants  it  makes,  v.-hile  NIH  includes 
these  same  NSF  research  grants  in  the  com- 
putation for  general  research  support  awards 

(  p.  52  I . 

Recommendation  So.  J2.— The  committee 
recommends,  further,  that  the  Secretary  cf 
HEW  review  the  numerous  NIH  and  other 
PHS  training  grant  programs  to  determine  if 
they  are  effectively  organized  to  serve  na- 
tional manpower  needs  and  oblectives.  This 
review  should  be  concerned  particularly  with 
ascertaining  If  the  institutions  which  receive 
large  amounts  of  training  funds  are  making 
a  proportionate  contribution  to  the  nation's 
manpower  supply    Conversely,  the  Secretary 


I^-' 


ohoulfl  ciprfrmlne  if  training  grant  policies 
(liscr.nnlr.aie  against  schools  which  award 
graduate  degrees  In  the  blonnedlcal  sciences 
but  receive  little  or  no  PH8  training  support 
I  p    53  I 

R-r<i"irriendf:tion  No  1)  The  rominittee 
reccmmends  that  the  President  designate  one 
iir  nrre  Federal  agenclee  to  provide  technical 
aaslstanc*.  upon  request,  to  help  Institutions 
plan  for  the  Improvement  of  their  science 
education  and  research  programs  It  would 
be  logical  for  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
be  concerned  with  the  nealth  professional 
schools,  other  groups  of  institutions  In  which 
tne  blMmedlcal  sciences  are  taught  might  be 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence PnuMdatl'in  and  or  the  Office  nf  Educa- 
tion   I  p.   55  I 

Recornrriendatxcm  No  14 —The  committee 
recommends  that  the  President  give  early 
attention  to  the  problem  of  improving  the 
academic  quali'y  <'f  wealter  graduate  instl- 
tutluiis  and  that  a  unified  and  coordinated 
Federal  .isslstance  program  be  developed  for 
dealing  with  this  matter  The  committee  be- 
lieves the  present  piecemeal  unoiX)rdlnated 
approaches  of  Federal  agencies  to  Institu- 
tional iniprivement  are  competitive,  waste- 
ful, and  frequently  not  directed  to  the  heart 
oi  the  prrTWem  i  p  57  i 

Some  ipr'Cial  management  problevia 

Recommendatt-tri  Nn  15  -The  committee 
recommends  that  the  Surgeon  General  m 
establish  in  PHS  and  in  each  of  the  bureaus 
which  administer  grant  programs,  a  single 
grants  management  otflce  to  provide  unl- 
f  rm  Interpretations  of  policies  and  priX'e- 
d'.ires,  and  (2i  provide  adequate  staffing  for 
PHSs  Division  of  Grants  and  Contracts  to 
enable  this  'inlt.  on  a  current  basis  to  main- 
tain 3ur-.  elllunce  over  and  liaison  with  the 
several  bureau  grants  management  offices  to 
assure  that  policies  are  being  properly  and 
uniformly  implemented  ip   61 1 . 

Recommendation  No  16 — The  committee 
recommends  that  .ippointments  fo  advisory 
council.^  be  limited  to  one  4-year  term,  with 
members  ineligible  for  reappointment,  or  ap- 
pointment to  other  advisory  councils,  for  a 
period  of  4  vears  following  the  completion 
of  their  terms 

The  committee  recommends,  further,  that 
-MiisKleratu  n  be  given  In  the  selection  of 
advisory  committees  to  obtaining  a  balanced 
representation  of  geographic  regions  and  ed- 
ucational institutions  To  the  extent  pos- 
sible, consultants  should  be  drawn  from 
imong  quallHed  scientists  who  are  nut  them- 
selves recipientr,  of  PHS  grants    ip    82 1 

Recommendanon  So  17  -The  committee 
recommends  that  the  percentage  of  grant 
funds  allocated  tu  the  general  research  sup- 
port program  nut  be  increased,  and  no  new 
forms  of  institutional  support  be  initiated, 
until  (  1 1  PHS  has  modified  GRS  policies  for 
a  more  equitable  and  efficient  distribution 
of  these  funds,  as  recommended  earlier  In 
this  report,  and  2i  PHS  or  HEW  is  prepared 
to  promulgate  grants  maiiagfii-.ent  itandards 
*nd  to  determine  that  institutions  wishing 
to  be  eligible  for  rese-arch  support  are  In  com- 
pliance with  those  standards  ip    69). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tarlly  and  I  ik-t  r'.t-rv  [XTson  seeking 
congressional  offlce  this  year  relea.se  for 
the  public's  infornialion  .i  suiular  state- 
ment. I  know  that  some  persons  seeking 
public  office  claim  that  they  have  made 
full  disclosure,  but  It  has  been  directed 
in  secret  form  to  judges  and  the  like 
I  believe  that  full  disclosure,  must  be 
public  and  anythinj;  less  is  to  be  consid- 
ered an  insult  to  the  American  voter 

The  following  is  my  statement  of  fi- 
nancial status  which  I  present  in  the 
identical  form  I  used  for  my  disclosure 
in  1966 

Hervey  G  .Vachrn  and  Marian  D  \fachen, 
fits  Wife,  .ittitrment  of  ftnanctal  condi- 
tion. July  31.  l'J6S 

.\.si>ets 

Cash   isee  schedule     A") $12,353.76 

Invcslnient*       I  see       hchedule 

•  B")   .- 186.121.00 

Notes  receivable 1.528   10 

Real  estate  (see  schedule  •C").    IV 1,  uoo  00 
Automobiles: 

iJ68   Lincoln $6,500 

1987   Mustang.- 1.800 

Total    - 7.300.00 

Household  furnishings 4.000.00 

Law  books  and  office  furniture.       4.  896  20 

Total  asseU 387.  199  05 

LlabilUlfS 

Notes  payable  -unsecured 10.000.  00 

Notes   payable — secured 91.260.00 

Mortgages  i  see  schedule  "D"  I  -  61.  092  66 

Total  liabilities. 162.  342.  68 

Net  worth —  224.  866.  39 


FIN.\NCI.\L  ST.ATUS  OF  CONGRESS- 
M.\N  HERVEY  G  M.XCHEN  OF 
.MARYLAND 


HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MARYUNC 

IN   rHE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  MACHEIN  Mr  Speaker,  today  I 
am  again  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  full  statement  of  my  flnanc.al 
.-.tatus,   I  submit  this  statement   volun- 


SCHEDULG  "a" CASH 

Cltl/ens  Bank  of  Maryland,  sav- 
ings  account    3.725  32 

Citizens      Bank      of      Maryland. 

checking  account.- 3.  275.  36 

Suburban    Trust    Co..    checking 

•iccount 1.017  62 

Sergeant  at  Arms  checking  ac- 
count   -.       4.335.45 

Total 12.353.75 

SCHEDULE      'B" — INVESTMENTS 

Market  value 

Maryland  Home  Title  Co.,  ac- 
quired In  August  1954,  1  ahare.  50  00 

Suburban  T^ust  Co  .  initial  pur- 
chase in  .\ugust  1946.  pur- 
chases since  then  ha\e  been 
limited  to  stock  options  .uid 
stock  dividends  when  capital 
w.is  Increased  by  the  banJs.  520 
.shares 34.320.00 

Citizens  Bank  of  Maryland.  Ini- 
tial shares  .i,cquire<l  in  1955.  for 
the  last  four  years  .wldltlonal 
purchases  have  been  limited  to 
stock  options  .md  ..tock  divi- 
dends when  capitiil  was  m- 
creasetl  bv  the  bank,  2594 
shares     ..- ..- --    129,700,00 

Metromedia,  acquired  January 
1960    and    increased    by    stock 

aivldend.  404  shares 15.251.00 

Unioec  Industries.  Inc  .  acquired 

October  2.  1967,  200  shares 6.800.00 

Total    - 186.121.00 


Au(fU!<t  3,  106s 

Personal  residence.  4Ui7  Hamil- 
ton Street.  Hyuttsvllle,  Md,,  ac- 
quired  December   1>,'51      $32.000  00 

Summer  Home,  Broomes  Island. 
Calvert  County.  Md  .  2  acres 
and  hotise.  inherited  from 
f.ather  in   1933    22.000  oij 

t'nlmproved  land,  28  acres,  one- 
third  interc.^t  with  sister  .md 
brother,  inherited  from  father 
in  1933.  one-third  of  the 
value    .         .       -  -        2,000  ',0 

Office  building  and  lot.  4328  Far- 
ragut  Street  Hvattsvllle.  Md., 
Joint  ownership  with  bnither, 
part  law  c^fflces  and  part  engi- 
neering o.'Hces,  acquired  De- 
cember 1954.  one-half  of  the 
value    35,00*1    I'l 

Total    171,000  .;'! 

SCHEDfLE    "D" 

MORTGAGES 

Horsehe.id    :«rin    45. 57,^  o(i 

Personal   residence 6,7e:2ii0 

Office  buldlng  and  lot,  4328  Par- 
ragut  Street,  HyattsvlUe,  Md,, 
one-half    of    balance 8.  754  >i9 

Total    61,092  66 

NOTES 

Suicks   ,iro   listed   at   their   market  values. 

Real  cst.ite  holdings  are  listed  at  ihelr 
estimated  current  market  values 

I  have  several  i;roup  ilfe  in.surunce  ix-i'.icles 
that  have  no  surrender  value  in  the  Mary- 
land Bar  .Vs-sociatlon  and  a  *10.000  OI  life 
Insurance  policy  th.-it  has  never  been  con- 
verted. 

At  the  present  time.  I  am  and  have  been 
a  director  of  the  Citizens  Bank  of  Maryland, 
having  been  elected  to  the  board  In  January 
1960 

I  am  also  a  director  of  the  Maryland  Home 
Title  Co. 

I  am  the  senior  member  m  the  law  :  -m 
of  Macheii  and  Br(X)ks.  located  at  4328  1  r- 
ragut  Street,  Hvattsvllle.  Md,  Until  October 
1964.  I  practiced  '.aw  as  .in  Individual  H,.v- 
ing  receive<l  the  Democratic  nomination  'jv 
Congress,  I  formed  .i  partnership  .vrh 
Thomas  R,  Brooks  TTils  was  with  the  iir. -.t- 
standlng  I  would  be  a  full-time  Congre--- 
man  and  would  not  .actively  participate  .n 
the  activities  of  the  law  tlrm, 

(Note. — Congressman  Machen's  net  wcrth 
listed  in  his  1966  disclosure  was  «254.601  '4. 
with  schedule  "A"  cxsh  listed  at  .*10.295 '.3; 
schedule  '  B"  Investments  listed  ;it  $236,040; 
schedule  "C"  real  estate  listed  at  ?155'i") 
and  scheduled  '  D  "  mortgages  listed  at  .--a^,- 
189  04  1 


^Ugiist  3,  1968 


DEPARTURE  OF  ROBERT  C.  MOOT 
AS  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  SBA 


SCHEDULE    "C  ' REAL 

EST.^TE 

Farm.  120  acres  at  Horsehead. 
Prince  Georges  County.  Md,, 
acquired    August    1957 -     80,000.00 


HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 

OK    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  Auctust  2,  1968 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

v.nu  to  ovtcnd  my  own  best  wishes,  ai.d 
those  of  my  distinsiulshed  collea^'ues  :" 
the  Senate  to  an  outstanding  pub  ;c 
.servant  who  is  now  taking  up  a  new 
assignment. 

Mr,  Robert  C.  Moot  is  relinquishing  *he 
position  of  .Administrator  of  the  Sm.i^l 
Business  .Administration  to  become  .\^- 
sistant  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  shaU 
so.'-ely    miss   the    considerable    personal 


contacts  we  have  had  with  him  during 
[]-v  past  yiar 

rhe  Nation  is  fortunate  that  it  is  not 
lo.me  his  services  but  is  only  assigning 
;i.:ii  to  another  challenging,  and  impor- 
M'lt  po.st  of  duty. 

\s  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
uui  Currency  Committee  I  have  enjoyed 
\  olosc  relationship  with  him  and  his 
ai-tncv  in  our  common  goal  of  support- 
in  .  "stvcnj^thening,  and  encouraging 
-II  ,iU  bu.siness. 

I  vatched  him  usinc  his  very  consider- 
it  >  ability  to  involve  more  of  the  private 
M',:  >r  of  our  economy  in  making  addl- 
•j  'Pal  funds  available  to  the  small  busl- 
•  ,  -men.  With  considerable  pleasure  I 
^;)  ■  liim  succeed  in  this  expanded  effort 
.,-    n  .so  many  other  actions  he  took. 

:nere  has  not  been  a  time  when  he 
!  ,s  not  been  immediately  available,  and 
ix'iaordinarilv  helpful  in  the  delibera- 
•i  rs  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  or  its  Select  Committee 
on  .Small  Business. 

Innovative,  cooperative,  helpful,  imag- 
ina'ive.  he  has  helped  the  millions  of 
peoi'le  in  the  small  business  community 
to  ;n?ke  significant  contributions  to  the 
economv  of  the  Nation. 

Siinuitaneously,  he  and  his  agency 
have  helped  us  move  further  along  the 
road  toward  trreater  social  and  economic 
security  for  a  vast  portion  of  our 
population. 

nne  characteristic  was  always  appar- 
ent in  speaking  to  him  or  in  examining 
his  record  as  SBA  Administrator— his 
re^ile.ss  dissatisfaction  with  the  idea  that 
arvthina  was  'pood  enough."  Perhaps  a 
little  more  study,  a  little  more  effort,  a 
little  different  approach  would  yield  bet- 
ter results?  It  would  and  it  did. 

To  him  his  agency  was  not  an  isolated 
bu:  raucracv  staffed  with  snomes  and  cut 
off  from  the  world.  It  meant  83  field  of- 
fic  s  filled  with  sympathetic  persons,  a 
p::;cc  where  any  small  businessman,  or 
person  who  might  want  to  become  a  busi- 
nessman, could  come  and  not  only  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  but 
wpild  never  go  away  with  anything  less 
than  could  be  done  for  him. 

rhe  staff  he  leaves  behind  is  an  en- 
ti.  ..siastic,  dedicated  group  which  by  as- 
s;!C-.ation  and  example  exhibits  the  same 
kind  of  willingness  to  serve  that  he  al- 
\v;ivs  exhibited. 

I  am  sorr>'  that  I  will  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  have  as  close  contact  with 
iiiiir  as  I  have  in  the  past  year,  but  I 
leel  better  that  we  have  public  servants 
such  as  he— kind,  tolerant,  understand- 
ir.^.and  dedicated. 

The  best  wishes  of  all  of  us,  I  am  sure, 
-0  with  him  in  his  new  assignment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

When  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967  were  passed,  the  vote  did 
not  insure  an  increased  income  lor  all 
beneficiaries  as  was  originally  intended. 
This  important  omission  centers  around 
the  fact  that  the  States,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act,  are  required  to 
consider  all  sources  of  income,  including 
social  security  benefits. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decrease  in 
welfare  payments  results  when  the 
States  compute  the  increase  m  .social  se- 
curity benefits  which  became  payable 
last  March.  This  means  that,  although 
we  have  voted  an  increase  in  .social  se- 
curity payments,  some  1 .2  million  people 
actually  receive  no  increase  at  all. 

Remedial  State  action  does  not  seem 
to  be  forthcoming.  All  the  1967  amend- 
ments mean  to  these  1.2  million  people  is 
that  their  social  .security  checks  went 
up  and  their  welfare  payments  went 
down.  Although  the  States  are  permitted 
to  exclude  up  to  $7.50  a  month  in  other 
income  in  determining  a  person's  -velf are 
payment,  most  have  not  done  so. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  guarRnteed  everyone  but  the  poor- 
est of  the  poor— the  aaed,  the  disabled, 
and  the  blind  who  pet  welfare  pay- 
ments— an  increased  .ncome. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day, Mr.  Speaker,  gives  us  a  chance  to 
look  anew  at  the  provi.-^on  that  now  only 
offers  a  State  the  choice  to  disregard  up 
to  $7.50  a  month  in  other  income  in  de- 
termining a  person's  need  for  welfare 
payments. 

My  bill  would  require  the  States,  start- 
ing next  July,  to  adjust  their  welfare  !)vn- 
grams  so  that  the  standards  of  need  and 
the  amounts  of  individual  payments  un- 
der the  programs  jirovidinff  aid  to  the 
aged,  the  blind  and  the  disabled  would 
be  increa.sed  by  an  average  of  ST  30  a 
month. 

States  would  be  required  to  exclude 
$7.50  in  social  security  benefits  from 
their  computation  of  welfare  payments. 
Some  savings  to  the  States  could  be  ex- 
pected from  social  security  benefit  in- 
creases in  excess  of  S7.50  a  month  but 
in  the  long  run  the  States  would  be  faced 
with  increased  costs. 

To  help  the  States  meet  this  extra 
cost,  my  bill  would  provide  for  a  pay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  all 
the  extra  cost  for  the  2  years  starting 
July  1,  1969,  and  ending  Jime  30,  1971. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  worthy 
legislation.  
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IMPRESSIVE    REMARKS    OF    REV 
RICHARD  S.  KNIGHT 


HORTON  BILL  EXTENDS  1967  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  INCREASE  TO  THE 
POOREST  OF  THE  POOR 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YOEK 

X  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  1.  1968 
Mr   HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
•r..^telv  1.2  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries also  receive  welfare  payments. 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  the  address 
given  by  the  dLstinguished,  beloved  rec- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Clinton,  Mass.,  the  Reverend  Richard  S. 
Knight,  at  the  baccalaureate  exercises  of 
the  Clinton  Junior- Senior  High  School 


seniors  in  Mitchell  Memorial  Auditorium 
of  the  Clinton  Town  Hall  on  June  9, 
1968. 

This  address  was  one  of  the  fmest 
baccalaureate  addresses  that  lias  ever 
come  to  my  attention.  Reverend  Knight 
summarized  admirably  some  of  the  most 
significant  issues  of  our  times,  and  put 
his  finger  on  basic  problems  facing  us  in 
this  great  crisis  of  human  affairs,  and 
the  part  which  our  young  people  will 
play  now  and  in  the  future,  in  preserv- 
ing our  freedom  and  civilization  and  the 
foundation  values  upon  which  our  en- 
tire .system  rests. 

Earlier  on  the  same  day,  I  had  the 
high  privilege,  honor,  and  real  pleasure 
of  talking  briefly  to  this  year's  Clinton 
High  School  graduates  at  the  Old  Timer 
Restaurant  in  my  celebrated  hoiiiCtcwr» 
of  Clinton,  Mass. 

It  has  been  my  ^'ood  fortune  to  know 
most  of  the.se  vcung  uraduates  and  their 
Tamilies.  .Seeing  them,  and  meeting  them, 
servfd  to  confirm  what  I  had  ob.served 
before,  that  they  arc.  indeed,  a  wonder- 
lul,  intelligent,  enlightened,  well  bal- 
anced and  loyal  i^-roup  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, of  whom  we  of  the  di.'^tingui.shed 
town  of  Clinton  nave  reason  to  be  very 
pro  Lid. 

Members  of  ihe  class  of  1968  have 
been  well  trained,  .'re  exceptionally  well 
motivated,  and  capable  of  lacing  up  with 
couraue  and  firmness  to  their  own  !>er- 
sonal  iiroblems  and  to  the  weighty  prob- 
lems which  will  face  their  generation  in 
the  time  to  come, 

I  have  ^reat  confidence  in  these  fine, 
vounti  people,  and  am  convinced  that 
they  will  ^ive  an  excellent  account  of 
themselves  in  the  future. 

In  congratulating  them  and  their  par- 
ents upon  their  graduation.  I  wi.sh  them 
everv  success  and  good  fortune  and  hope 
they"  may  enjoy  all  choicest  blessings  of 
good  health,  .'success  in  all  their  en- 
deavors, happiness  and  jwace  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Such  beautiful  young  ladies  and  hand- 
some vounu  men.  bright,  well  poised, 
eatjer.  friendly,  and  good  humored  are 
indeed  a  fireat  credit  to  their  community 
and  their  country,  and  I  hail  and  salute 
them  all. 

I  csi>ecially  l:ail  and  salute  the  distin- 
L'ULshed  Reverend  Knight  lor  his  fine, 
;nspirine  address.  It  hit  the  nail  right  on 
the  head  and  will  be  a  great  inspiration 
to  all.  We  need  more  like  it  to  spark  pub- 
lic reaction  and  participation  in  the 
ureat  tasks  of  building  and  strengthen- 
ing the  national  purpose  and  morale  to 
tackle  fearles.sly  and  courageously  the 
grave  problems  of  the  hour  and  sustain 
knd  support  those  of  us  who  are  charged 
with  fiahting  this  epochal  battle  for  free- 
dom,    peace,     and     public     order     and 

decency. 

Best  always  to  Clinton  High's  out- 
standing graduates  of  1968, 

The  address  follows: 
[From   the  Clinton    (Mass.)    Item.  June   10, 
19681 

CHS  Baccalacre.^te  Exercises  Hftd  Son. 

Every  milestone  in  human  .ichlevement, 
as  meager  us  it  seems  to  be,  has  helped  to 
forge  the  wav  ahead  for  a  more  perfect 
society,  the  Rev  Richaid  S,  Knlpht  told  the 
Clinton   Junior-senior   High   School    seniors 
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at  Baccalaureate  exercises  held  in  Mitchell 
Memorial  audttorliim  yesterday. 

As  '.he  introduction  to  his  address,  the 
rectur  of  the  Church  to  the  Good  Shepherd 
used  the  words  written  on  a  Civil  War  monu- 
ment In  a  neighboring  town.  rec.iUlng  for 
succeeding  generations  the  securing  of  the 
unity  L.f  the  nation  and  the  freedom  of  an 
uppreseed  race 

He  pc.lnted  out  that  the  persons  who 
er<»cted  the  monument  and  wTOte  the  in- 
scription could  not  linow  that  even  one 
hundred  veurs  later  the  nation  still  would  be 
cr:p!ed  by  disunity  and  division,  and  the 
oppressed  race  still  would  be  in  bondage 

MOB    SHOULD    ASSEMBLE 

•  Some  men  will  say.  because  those  words 
on  that  monument  do  not  ring  true,  a  mob 
should  be  assembled  and  go  to  that  park 
These  extremists  will  want  the  mob  to  ptiU 
down  the  br.jnze  figures  of  the  Civil  War 
veterans  and  to  breiit  up  the  stone  pedestal 
on  which  the  inscription  is  written.  This  is 
what  h.LS  h.ippened  throughout  human  his- 
tory when  the  impatient  minority  is  allowed 
to  d.rect  the  emotions  and  intellects  of  the 
vast  majority  of  rational   men  and  women 

■Reacting  to  past  failures,  these  lew  eX- 
tremi^^is  are  like  children.  flUed  with  disap- 
poin:ment'  and  frustration.  Tliey  believe 
thit  a  totally  new  structure  can  be  built 
on  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  former 
structure  They  do  not  understand  that 
evcrv  ni'lfs'  inp  in  humin  achievement,  as 
meager  as  It  .seems  to  be.  has  helped  to  forge 
the  way  ahead  for  a  more  perfect  society 
And  that  the  pages  of  civilization's  record 
are  :...<M  Miti  'UUold  heroes  who  have 
helped  succeeding  generations  to  reach 
toward  perfect  truth 

CHANCC    FOa    FAILURE 

■'Thinking  men  and  women  understand 
that  r.,r  every  dream  there  is  the  chance 
<:■'.  a  niii;hr.Ti.ire  rh.it  :  r  evt-rv  victory  there 
is  the  chance  for  failure  That  for  every  glory. 
thei«e  Is  the  chance  for  tragedy. 

Some  men  decl.ire  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  i  new  era  It  Is  tor  oontempo- 
r.irv  men  and  women  to  painfully  and  labori- 
ously move  mankind  from  a  pre-human  era 
to  what  hopefully  will  be  a  human  era.  To 
move  civilization  from  the  former  times  of 
War  and  disease  and  poverty  and  hunger  to 
the  future  time  when  every  man  will  live 
with  dignity,  as  a  principal  citizen,  having 
all  his  physical  and  spiritual  needs  fulhlled 

■To  destroy  heedlessly  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual foundations  upon  which  this  new 
era  must  stand  would  be  the  greatest  human 
tragedy  that  could  befall  us  For  thousands 
cf  years  men  have  held  out  their  hands  long- 
ingly toward  the  achievements  that  we  now 
take  fcr  granted 

Let  LIS  nvt  stand  aside  complacently  while 
the  lew  extremists  .ict  to  loosen  the  bonds 
that  h.ild  our  social  order  together  Let  not 
the  demand  for  permissiveness  destroy  the 
laws  which  have  kept  us  from  a  Jungle  so- 
ciety. Let  not  the  demonstrations  against 
free  speech  and  free  assembly  suffocate  the 
rights,  not  only  of  the  minorities,  but  the 
rights  of  all  men.  Santayana  has  written  this 
warning  'Those  who  refuse  to  learn  from 
history   are  doomed   to  repeat   It' 

HANGS    IN    BALANCE 

'It  is  evident  that  civilization  hangs  in  the 
balance,  to  be  molded  or  destroyed  In  our 
lime  May  we  have  the  wisdom  and  Intelli- 
gence to  become  active  participants,  to  over- 
come complacency,  to  counteract  the  de- 
structive forces  of  extremists,  to  take  our 
rightful  places  as  contributors  toward  hu- 
man achievement,  ind  not  as  spectators,  of 
the  demise  of  the  dreams  toward  which  men 
in  all  generations  have  given  their  lives  " 

Howard  Sylvetsky.  president  of  the  Class 
of  1968  gave  the  Introduction  and  Miss 
Elaine  Special  sang  a  solo.  "He",  accom- 
panied by  Bruce  Vltone. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
NELSON   A.  ROCKEFELLER 


August  J,  inns 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

.   i     ^.iLliOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Augu!,t  2.  1968 

Mr  McCLOSKEY'  Ml'  Speaker,  on 
June  18.  1968.  the  Governor  of  New  York. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  m.\de  an  address 
advocating  a  new  type  of  private  cor- 
porate approach  to  the  matter  of  urban 
blwht  The  Givernor's  propo.'sals  lepre- 
senl  fre.sh  thinking  on  housing  problems 
which  Congress  has  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  solve  for  over  30  years.  For  this  reason. 
I  place  the  full  text  of  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's address  m  the  Recorii  at  this 
point.  expres.stnK  the  hope  tliat  it  will 
furnish  additional  evidence  for  a  new 
philos.iphy  01  att.-ic:-.  in  future  years. 
based  on  the  premise  that  the  Federal 
Governme.it  s  proper  role  is  to  stimulate 
and  motivate  tree  enterprise  >ystem  ef- 
forts to  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities, 
rather  than  to  operate  co.stly  and  cum- 
bersome prop.iams  of  the  Government 
itself   The  address  follows: 

ADDRf'.S     tlY      rut     HONORABIE     NtlSON     A 

RocKLrtLt  ui  June   18.  1968 

Seven  out  of  '.en  .A.merlcans  now  ;ive  in 
jr  near  our  cities.  By  the  end  o!  the  century, 
eight  out  of  ten  .'Vmorlcans  will  live  in 
metropolitan  areas. 

Yet  the  conditions  of  urban  life  are  fast  be- 
coming unbearable.  Blight — the  physical  de- 
cay of  urban  core  .ire;is — is  the  most  obvious 
symptom  oi  this  <;ckness  ot  our  cities. 

.\n  estimated  one-quarter  of  the  people 
now  in  our  cities  live  In  blighted  housing  or 
m  blighted  areas,  and  blight  is  spreading. 

For  two  decades,  the  Federal  goverrunent 
has  been  trying,  without  major  success,  to 
■■  imbat  blight  through  .imbUlous  urban  re- 
newal plans.  Too  often,  the  bulldozer  has 
been  seen  as  the  automatic  cure  tor  urban 
blight.  Huge  areas  of  central  cities  have  been 
razed,  without  adequately  relocating  former 
residents  In  decent  housing  or  meeting  other 
community  needs. 

Impenetrable  layers  of  bureaucr.-.tlc  red 
tape  have  slowed  Federal  urban  renewal  pro- 
gr.uns  to  a  snail's  pace  with  the  .iver.ige  proj- 
pvt  taking  ten  years  to  complete.  Because  of 
the  delays  and  risks  involved,  qualified  pri- 
vate flrmi  have  been  less  and  less  willing  to 
act  ,is  sponsors  ."f  urban  rer.ew  il  projects — 
that  Is.  to  undertake  to  develop  the  land 
after  it  h-is  been  cleaxed.  A  fresh  approach 
Is  needed  for  rehabilitating  the  core  f>reas  of 
out  clt.es 

In  New  York  State,  we  have  recently  de- 
veloped .1  revolutionary  new  technique  for 
rebuilding  cities  In  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate enterprise^ — the  Urban  Development  Cor- 
portatlon  iLTDCi.  The  UDC  Is  a  public  cor- 
poration, created  by  the  state  to  assume  the 
initiative  in  planning,  building,  and  devel- 
opin:<  needed  urban  facilities.  It  can  sponsor 
urban  renewal  projects.  It  can  build  low  and 
mlddle-mcome  housing,  and  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  civic  facilities  It  cooperates 
closely  with  potential  Investors  in  planning 
Its  projects  And  It  sells  Its  equity  In  such 
projects  to  these  Investors  at  the  earliest 
feasible  time 

The  UDC  13  a  completely  new  concept  In 
urban  development.  For  the  first  time,  a  gov- 
ernment agency — in  cooperation  with  private 
enterprise — will  take  an  active  role  in  re- 
constructing urban  core  areas.  Thus  the  UDC 
can  assume  the  initial  risks  of  a  project  dur- 
ing planning.  land  acquisition  .md  building 
so  that  Investors  ran  put  their  fund.s  into 
ready-m.tde     functioning     projects    without 


having  to  Incur  the  risks  and  delays  of  deve!- 
opment 

When  the  UDC  sells  its  projects  to  prh..-e 
Investors.  :t  frees  up  its  funds  to  Initiate  i;.-w 
projects  It  can  also  lease  back  projects  it  hi-.? 
sold,  manage  them  and  assure  the  purch 's^r 
a  llxed  return  on  his  investment. 

rue  UDC  has  special  statutory  powers  '.3 
cut  throu.jh  bureaucratic  red  tape  It  can.  lor 
ex.imple.  cut  through  archaic  building  reau- 
l.itlons  which  often  create  lengthy  delays 
The  UDC  is  a  State  corporation — not  another 
cumbersome  Federal  agency  .\s  such,  it  t;in 
be  expected  to  be  more  responsive  to  local 
problems  and  It  can  htve  gre.iter  sensltivry 
to  state-wide  or  area-wide  needs  than  a  mu- 
nicipal agency. 

riie  UDC  :s  organized  like  a  business,  r<  • 
like  a  bureaucracy.  It  must  exercise  the  s.'tnie 
care  In  planning  .md  budgeting  as  a  modern 
bus.ness  corporation 

Ta?  tlDC  IS  not  a  new  type  i  f  n'overiimenT 
spending  protram  Tlie  Initial  equity  capita, 
contributed  by  the  state  .imounts  to  lejs 
than  2'  of  the  UDC's  authorized  debt:  thij.  1? 
sufficient  lo  ciu'nmence  operations  and  p:  - 
vide  a  "cushion"  again.st  lo.sses. 

I  would  stron/ly  urge  other  st-  tes  to  cre:i'(> 
simtl.ir  urban  development  corporntlons  tj 
rebuild  their  core  cities  and  halt  urbjn 
olight. 

The  Federal  government  can  assist  iMs 
urb-an  reconstruction  effort  by  stipportliie 
st'.ite  urban  development  corporations  1:1 
three  ways: 

1.  rcr.'inira'  assistanre. —  A  vlgorotis  pro- 
:;ram  'if  Peder.1l  technical  n.^sistance  wiiild 
help  states  plan  and  organize  UDC.s  The 
Federal  government  can  help  draft  model 
UDC  legislation  and  organization  plans: 
study  fe.islbillty  of  proposed  UDC  projects; 
conduct  research  in  materials,  construction 
methods  and  project  design:  and  pr^vlrte 
financing  advice  to  UDCs  on  marketing  their 
bonds 

Federal  guaranty. — A  Federal  guarnrtv 
of  the  bonded  debt  of  state  UDCs  wot; Id  .s- 
sure  the  marketability  of  the  securities  of 
these  corporatliins.  by  eliminating  the  :  .sk 
of  loss  to  the  purchasers  of  UDC  bonds.  Bv 
assuring  marketability,  the  Federal  guara-itv 
would  create  a  broader  market  for  state  VDC 
bonds;  permit  a  state  UDC  to  finance  sociaKv 
desirable  projects  in  l\igh-rlsk  urban  pnvertv 
.ireas;  permit  stale  UDCs  to  operate  with  a 
smalli!r  state-supplied  equity  capital;  and 
make  It  ix)ssible.  to  some  degree,  for  state 
UDCs  to  hnancc  their  projects  ;'t  lower  inter- 
est costs,  thus  reducing  the  rents  in  thru- 
pro  J  ects 

The  Federal  guaranty  program  would  :•:- 
volve  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  as  the  en:  .■? 
cost  ot  the  program  would  be  financed  ■  't 
of  premiums  charged  to  state  UDCs.  Tl.e 
premiums  would  be  Included  In  project  cos ■_- 
at  the  time  of  sale. 

Tlie  proposed  Federnl  Kuarnnty  program  :=. 
in  important  respects,  similar  to  the  exlst- 
ii'.g  FH.^  mortcage  Insurance  procram  whlc.^ 
has  vastly  increased  the  supply  of  prlva'e 
credit  for  building  new  housing  The  pr  - 
posed  guaranty  program  for  state  UDC  boncts 
'.vi:i  help  greatly  to  expand  the  supply  "t 
credit  for  rebuiidlng  the  core  LU-eas  of  our 
cities 

•3.  Federal  tax  treatment. — The  Income  c:; 
state  UDC  type  bonds  are  now  exempt  from 
Federal  income  taxation  This  tax  exemptli'M 
IS  essential  to  the  inarketablhty  of  UDC 
bonds  i;t  a  reasonable  interest  rate  since  it 
enables  these  bonds  to  provide  yields  which 
are  competltl\e  with  other  higher-cost 
securities. 

Proposals  ;ire  being  considered  In  Congress 
for  a  blanket  denial  of  tax-exempt  Status  tJ 
state  industrial  revenue  bonds — regardless'  : 
whether  these  bonds  are  used  to  finance  es- 
sential urban  redevelopment  projects  or  ar'.' 
used  primarily  to  benefit  private  companies 
in  constructing  plants  In  outlying  areas. 

Withdrawing    the    tax    exemption    woul 
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ercatly  reduce  the  ability  to  attract  private 
capital  into  urban  mre  areas  and  thereby  re- 
,'rire  a  greater  public  commitment  of  fund.s. 
'  uldition  serious  consuU  ration  should  be 
'■;  en  to  allowiat;  purchasers  of  UDC  projects 
^  -.ister  tax  wnte-off  in  the  .arly  years,  when 
■.  'r^ncies  tend  to  be  higher  iind  risks  greater. 
'while  one  single  approach  cannot  solve 
all  the  problems  of  th.e  city,  either  phy^ica 
or  social,  the  jiroposals  I  have  ju.^t  outlined 
lUustrate  the  sort  ol  ihWg  that  can  be  do;  c 
,0  Improve  otir  cities-  and  dor.e  wlthcau  new 
VcUeral  spending  prournms. 

we  mnst  talte  this  type  of  positive  ap- 
proach to  ,  ur  t.rban  problems.  We  ^'n"  "; 
Lr.Ud  and  revitalize  our  great  metropolit..n 
c.c.ters.  We  can  stop  the  spread  cf  urbi,'. 
1,  ight.  We  c..n  make  our  cities  s:,:e.  decnt 

^'wri!^'uptothetask,ifwemak.ln-enj- 
pent  and  effective  u.se  of  our  public  and  pr  - 
,ue  resources.  The  Is.sne  ir-  not  cf  our 
ci.paclty,  but  of  our  ImasUvation  uicl  oui 
will  ^^^^^__^^^ 

CONGRESS  AT  THE  RECESS 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

.  .y   I  .KI  Alil■^I.^ 
!N  THE  HOUSf  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  Auqust  2.  1968 
Mr    ^LBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  re- 
cess now  tor  the  national  party  conven- 
tions   It    strikes  me   as   appropriate   to 
piTsent    ;i    ^crv    brief   nummary   of   our 


prt>ciiL    I'     >>-»,•     «..--      -  ..  • 

Ipf-islattvp  achievements  during  this  ses 
sion  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that  this  will 
prove  of  value  to  tho,-,c  Members  attend- 
m-  one  of  the  conventions.  I  would  re- 
nnnd  mv  colleagues  that  a  full  report  of 
tl'-e  achievements  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90lh  Coniiress  is  printed  in  the  Con- 
oKEssioN.'VL  Record,  volume  113,  part  ^7, 
n,,_es:n354-37382. 

I  must  observe  that  this  has  been  a 
h"h'y  productive  .'-ession  and  that  in  the 
House,  at  lea.st.  we  came  close  to  com- 
PAtine  work  prior  to  the  national  con- 
ventions. Some  of  our  committees  have 
completed  the  bulk  of  their  work  for  this 
'^es.sion  and.  as  you  know,  the  Rules 
Committee  is  slttint:  only  as  required. 
Upon  our  return  followinc  Labor  Day  we 
vill  be  encaped  for  the  most  part  in  act- 
in-  upon  conference  reports.  A  .substan- 
tial number  of  bills  are,  or  will  be,  in 
conference  upon  recess. 

The  speed  witli  which  the  House  has 
acted  is  attributable  to  much  hard  work 
and  dilitjence  on  the  part  of  Members  on 
both  .^ides  of  the  aisle  and  it  would  be 
ifiniss  of  me  not  to  thank  one  and  all 
for  his  cooperation. 

APPR'^PRI.VTIONS    AND    .AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  House  has  passed  all  but  two — 
foreiitn  aid  and  Department  of  Defense- 
appropriation  measures  as  we  move  into 
the  August  recess,  and  has  acted  upon  all 
r."cular  authorization  measures.  Con- 
1>  rence  action  is  pending  on  several  of 
these  bills,  and,  in  some  instances,  the 
Senate  has  yet  to  act.  I  shall  not  here 
elaborate  each  authorization  or  appro- 
priation but  rather  mention  that  a  con- 
certed effort  lias  been  made  to  reduce 
expenditures  in  order  to  st«m  inflation 
and  to  economize.  The  financial  drain 
accompanying  our  efforts  in  South  Viet- 
nam has  strained  the  economy  and  par- 
ticularly continued  our  adverse  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  Accordingly,  the 
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Congress  has  endeavored  to  pare  ex- 
penditures elsewhere  whenever  i>ossible 
and  without  damaging  important  pro- 
grams. 

I  nil    i.Tcin^ 

Tlie  third  ma.ior  civil  li'Jhts  bill  of  the 
John.-on  Presidency  was  passed  this  year. 
Together  with  the   1964  Public  Accom- 
modations   Act     and    tlie     1965    Voting 
Rights    Act,    Public    Law    90-'J84— HP. 
2516— goes  far  to  insure  that  our  Negro 
liii/ens  .shall  know  the  full  rnc;isure  of 
being   an   American.   The   fundamental 
object  of  all  these  bills  has  been  to  eradi- 
cate arbitrary  and  di.'^riminatnry  legal 
bariiers  to  lull  participation  ot  Nenroes 
and  other  vacial  inir.ontios    r.  th?  proc- 
e.s.sts  of  democracy  a:  d  the  fruits  of  a 
free  society.  In  time  to  come,  the  meas- 
ures will  be  viewed  historically  as  am.or.p. 
the  ino.st  important  actions  taken  by  the 
Compress    durin",    the    years   of   Lyndon 
•John.son's  Presidency.    Wlnle    they    rep- 
resent, perhaps,  but  a  beginning  in  the 
effort   of   the   Nation   to   reverse   a   re- 
vrettable     historical     pattern,     they  do 
represent  a  vital  series  il  !irst  steps 

Among  the  most  notable  features  (jf 
U.K.  12516  are:  First,  the  protection  by 
tlie  Federal  Government  of  persons  ex- 
ercising their  legal  and  civil  rights'  sec- 
ond, tlie  extension  of  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion to  riots  and  other  acts  of  civil  dis- 
obedience which  tiireaten  interstate  com- 
merce; third,  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional fair  housinu  .standards  to  preclude 
racial  discrimination  m  the  rental  or  sale 
of  hou-sing  and  the  provision  of  penalties 
for  the  use  of  force  or  th.roats  to  obstruct 
fair  housing  safeguards:  and  fourth,  the 
protection  of  the  basic  ri^ihts  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  as  afTorded  the  individual  in 
the  Constitution. 

Congress  also  passed  S.  989  this  ^es- 
.sion.  which  establishes  procedures  to 
guarantee  that  .iury  .selection  in  Federal 
courts  shall  be  random  and  shall  pre- 
clude discrimination  of  any  variety.  Pas- 
sage of  Public  Law  90-'274  is  in  keeping 
with  the  guarantee  to  any  American 
that  he  shall  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  peers 
and  shall  he  afforded  the  full  measure  of 
due  process  of  law. 
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C  ONSr\TEIl  PROTECTION 


Never  prior  to  this  Congress  has  so 
much  attention  been  devoted  to  protect- 
ina  the  consumer  acain.'-t  fraudulent 
business  practices  or  dancer  from  prod- 
ucts on  the  market. 

Public  Law  90-313— Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 120,  House  Resolution  958— di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
conduct  a  comprehcn.sive  study  and  in- 
vestigation of  all  relevant  aspects  of  the 
existing  motor  vehicle  accident  compen- 
sation system. 

S.  1124— Public  Law  90-295— engages 
the  National  Government  in  research  and 
safety  programs  to  curb  the  damaee  to 
property  and  loss  of  life  which  accom- 
pany fires.  Public  and  private  agencies 
will  cooperate  in  examining  the  causes  of 
fires  and  methods  for  preventing  and 
fighting  them.  A  National  Commission  on 
Fi^re  Prevention  and  Control  will  con- 
duct a  study  and  submit  its  findings  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  withm  2 
years  of  establishment. 

A  provision  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act,  S.  3497,  requires  dis- 


closure of  land  .sale  plans  by  jiromoters 
to  the  Secretary  of  Housin-  and  Urban 
Development  in  order  to  deter  or  pro- 
liibit  the  .-ale  of  land  by  u.sc  of  the  mails 
or  otiier  ci^.ann'-ls  of  mfn-slate  com- 
merce throu'ih  misrepresf^ntation  cjf  ma- 
terial facts  relating  to  the  property. 

S.  1166,  the  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act, 
provides  for  safety  .standards  to  i)rcvent 
dat'gerous  leaks  or  explo-ior.:-  in  the  in- 
ter~-iate  t  ransport  of  natural  cas. 

During  the  lirst  .ses.sion.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Wholesome  Meat  Act-  Public 
Law  90-21)1— to  foster  better  meat  in- 
sixTtion  standards  at  the  State  level. 
l!r. -  session  ilie  House  pa.s.sed  a  com- 
paiii.m  measure.  H.R.  1636:3.  wiiich  will 
prc'Mde  for  Federal-State  cooperation  m 
insuring  adcciuat"  inspection  and  pro- 
duction .salruuards  for  poultry  and  poul- 
uv  iiroduets.  To'Jether.  thc-.sc  two  acts 
vein  Luarantee  the  American  housewife 
clean  meat  on  the  dinner  table. 

Finally,    note    must    be    made    ol    the 
landmark   Tiutli-in-L.ending   Act— S.   5, 
Public    Law    90-321— which,    beginning 
Julv  1  nl  next  year,  will  leQuire  the  dis- 
closure  of   annual   rates  of   charges   on 
loans  and  installment  credit  both  in  dol- 
lais  and  cents  and  i;ercent.  Perhaps  one 
ol  t!ie  most  unfortunate  as!;ects  of  the 
loan  and  credit  business  in  this  country 
has    been    occasional    inisrepre.'=cntation 
and  the  lailure  to  inform  the  consumer 
iuilv  of  the  cost  to  him  of  loans  or  credit. 
This    act     will    ))rotect     the    consumer 
atrainst  misrepresentation.  It  will  further 
require  the  disclosure  of  interest  on  first 
mcrt.aaces.   permit   a   person  to  exempt 
himself  from  a  Iraudulen.t  .-iccond  mort- 
gage, restrict  the  i):actice  of  wage  gar- 
nishment, and  provide  nenalt'es  against 
trie   evil    in-actice    of    loan    .'harking,    a 
de.'sj.icable  enterprLsc  of  organized  crime. 
Public  Law  90-321  is  a  truly  .significant 
item  of  consumer  protection  legi-^lation 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  an 
effective  in.strument  in  curtailing  prac- 
tices which  lieretoforr  have  broui?ht  the 
loan    industry    into    disrepute    with    too 
many  of  our  people. 

.•\mong  the  legislation  passed  this  year 
for  the  governing  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia sjjecial  mention  should  be  made 
of  H.R.  13042— Public  Law  90-292— 
which  pr.ovides  for  the  j^opular  election 
of 'the  School  Board  m  the  Dr-trict.  Pre- 
viouslv.  mem.bers  of  the  Sch.ool  Board 
were  appointed  by  the  Federal  court  in 
the  District.  The  jjrovision  lor  ijojmlar 
election  marks  the  secoiid  imijortant 
chan::e  in  the  eovernment  of  the  District 
during  the  90th  Congress.  La.st  year,  as 
vou  will  recall,  the  President's  reorga- 
nization plan  for  the  District  eliminated 
the  three-man  commission  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  replaced  it  with  a  single 
Commissioner.  Deputy  Commissioner, 
and  appointed  City  Council. 

f  T>I"rfTI"N 

Verv  important  action.s  have  been 
taken"  bv  the  Congress  to  continue,  to 
expand,  or  to  improve  the  education 
programs  launched  during  or  prior  to 
the  89th  Congress. 

Public  Law  90-302— H.R  15398— ex- 
pands the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
by  establishing  a  program  of  child-care 
institutioms— public     or     private     non- 
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proflt^-in  areas  where  poor  economic 
cunditluns  exist  or  wh*-re  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  working  mothers.  In 
adduion.  it  extends  the  school  brealcfast 
program  through  flsral  1971. 

HR.  17872.  which  has  passed  the 
House,  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
supplementary  funds  for  the  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  proBrams  to 
improve  nutrition  lor  needv  children  a 
compassionate  Improvement  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act 

H  R.  17873  will  instire  that  children 
receiving  free  or  reductd-pnce  lunches 
under  National  School  Lunch  Act  pro- 
grams will  not  be  singled  out  or  identi- 
fied In  anv  way.  While  a  seemingly  small 
gesture,  the  psychological  stigma  re- 
moved bv  this  actl.>n  is  very  important 
ti  the  n-.'^^dy  child. 

S  3769-  HR  l.i067— the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1968.  will  con- 
tinue and  amend  several  important  edu- 
cation MOKrams,  including  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act.  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965.  the  Vocational  Stu- 
dent Lxjan  Insurance  Act,  and  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  These 
programs  have  provided  vital  assistance 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  in  im- 
proving their  physical  plants,  in  im- 
provini;  faculties  ind  curriculums.  and 
m  afTcrdirg  loans  to  needy  students.  They 
represent  an  intelligent  investment  in 
our  most  precious  national  resources: 
our  voung  people.  The  bill  also  consoli- 
dates the  NDEA  student  loan,  education- 
al opportunity  crants.  and  work-study 
programs,  and  it  establishes  specialized 
librarv-  and  computer  networks  between 
mslitut.ons  cf  higher  education 

The  Congress  has  passed  HR  18366. 
which  is  in  conference,  to  continue  and 
expand  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of 
1963  and  tc  consolidate  with  that  act 
the  provisions  of  the  George-Barden 
Act  In  fiscal  1970.  the  Smith-Hughes 
Vocational  Education  Act  will  also  be 
c,:-.-.?lidated  with  these  two  acts  to  pro- 
vide a  comprehensive  and  unified  ap- 
proach to  vocational  education  assist- 
ance The  authorization  for  basic  pro- 
grams :s  raised  and  extended  through  at 
least  1970  Matching  requirements  for 
grants  are  simplified  and  new  programs 
are  authorized  to  improve  the  rjuality  of 
vocational  training,  in  particular  for  the 
handicapped.  All  in  all.  this  consolida- 
tion and  expansion  will  do  much  to 
strensjthen  vocational  education  pro- 
grams throughout  our  50  States. 

Public  Law  90-348— H  R  11308— con- 
tmuts  and  expands  the  programs  of  the 
Natioral  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities.  The  efforts  of  the  Founda- 
tion during  Its  brief  lifetime  have  been 
directed  toward  helping  the  artists  of 
our  Nation- -in  painting,  literature, 
sculpture,  and  music— to  improve  and 
devel  p  their  talents.  Its  prot^rams  rep- 
resent a  worthy  investment  by  the 
Government  in  cultural  and  artistic 
development. 

Public  Law  90-407— HR.  5404— 
amends  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act  of  1950,  changing  and  improving  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  Foun- 
dation This  includes:  Fust.  :;ivlng  new- 
emphasis  to  the  Foundation's  basic  mis- 
sions Mid  effecting  several  reorgani- 
zation plans  in  regard  thereto,  second. 
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strengthening  and  adding  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  National  Science  Board; 
third,  unifying  and  auKmentmK  the  op- 
erational authority  of  the  Fourdation's 
Director,  and  fourth,  modif>  >g  and 
streamlining  the  Foundation's  organiza- 
tion and  structure. 

FOREIGN    ATFAIRS 

During  this  session  of  Congress  we 
liave  continued  to  meet  our  responsibili- 
ties to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
Moneys  have  been  or  will  be  appropri- 
ated to  support  our  military  operatioris 
in  Southeast  Asia  Irrespective  of  in- 
dividual opinions  on  the  war,  this  is  a 
duty  no  Member  of  the  Congress  can 
shrink  or  has  shrunk  from 

S  J98H--HR  16165 — continues  the 
food-for-peace  program,  one  of  our  im- 
portant foreit-'n  policy  pro!;rams  in  that 
.!  provides  food  for  those  in  need  of  it.  S. 
:^9S6  extends  Public  Law  83-480  ihrouv;h 
December  1970  and,  significantly,  encour- 
ages purchasing  nations  to  earn,'  out 
voluntary  birth-control  programs  in  or- 
der to  alleviate  their  population  prob- 
lems. .Another  noteworthy  provision  of 
S  J986  requires  the  President  to  take 
.-teps  to  assure  that  the  United  States 
obtains  a  fair  share  of  any  increase  in 
I'ommercial  purchases  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  those  nations  benefiting 
from  Public  Law  480  food  sales. 

Congress  has  been  exceptionally  pru- 
dent in  authorizing  foreign  aid  for  1969. 
,\  feeling  has  prevailed  that  Investment 
;n  the  economic  development  of  allies 
and  underdeveloped  countries,  while  a 
sound  concept,  must  not  strap  this  coun- 
try economically  and  that  in  recipient 
nations  there  should  be  sitms  of  delinite 
progress.  Congress  has  shown  increas- 
mg  reluctance  to  provide  or  augment 
military  assistance  abroad  because  of  the 
danger  of  feeding  the  potential  for  mill- 
iard' conflict  Accordingly,  the  foreign 
aid  authorization— H  R.  15263— this  year 
has  been  pruned  back  m  both  Houses 
though  it  has  yet  to  be  firmed  up  in  con- 
ference In  the  House  a  total  of  SI. 993,- 
850.000  was  authorized  of  which  only 
S390  million  was  for  milllan.'  assistance. 
The  figure  authorized  by  the  Senat«  was 
lower  still. 

GENniAL    GOVERNMENT 

Several  bills  in  the  area  of  general 
government  merit  comment.  The  Senate 
has  passed  S.  3640  which  would  provide 
for  a  study  and  report  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  The  last  such 
comprehensive  review  of  the  operations 
of  the  executive  branch  occurred  in  1955. 
The  House  has  yet  to  act  on  this 
.•neasure. 

Both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
resolutions  were  adopted  to  assist  Mem- 
bers in  avoiding  conflicts  of  interest  and 
other  thorny  ethical  predicaments. 
Hou.se  Resolution  1099  invested  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
with  the  authority  to  render  advisory 
opinions  to  Members  of  the  Hcjuse  and  to 
receive  evidence  ar.d  make  recommenda- 
tions in  instances  when  a  Member  has 
been  accused  of  misconduct 

The  tragic  death  of  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  as  he  campaigned  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party's  presidential  nomination 
precipitated  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Resolution  1292— Public  Law  90-'331^ 
which  authorizes  Secret  Service  prot.c- 
iion  for  major  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  It  is  regrettable  tiiai 
such  an  action  proved  necessary-  in  our 
.society,  but  the  President  prudently  .ui- 
vised  and  requested  that  this  authori/.i- 
tion  be  enacted  by  tlie  Congress  in  ord-r 
to  reduce  the  chances  of  a  repetition  ■'. 
the  Kennedy  assassination. 

Congress  passed  S.  2884— Public  L.i-.v 
90-343 — to  encourage  the  States  to  tak- 
action  in  providing  absentee  voting  pri\ 
lieges  to  residents  temporarily  residiii-: 
overseas  Public  Law  90-344— S,  1581 
amended  tlie  Federal  Voting  Asslstaiuf 
Act  of  1955.  to  a.s.-ist  armed  service  pei- 
.sonnel  to  vole  m  Federal  elections. 

HEALTH  AND  HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Con','ress  has  enacted  .several  imi)o;- 
'.ant  measures  to  date  to  .mi'rove  •:• 
liealth  and  safety  of  Americans. 

The  Hou.se  lias  pas.-ed  HR  10790.  <i 
protect  tlu-  public  from  radiation  emi-- 
sions  from  electronic  products. 

H  R.  15758  lias  been  passed  in  o  .th 
Houses.  Upon  becomin;;  law  it  will  cn:;- 
tmue  those  regional  medical  prognirr.s 
initiated  in  1965  by  the  Heart  Di.sea-'. 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  Ac:  — 
Public  Law  89-239.  In  addition  it  cxtei  i^ 
health  services  programs  for  dome  :c- 
agncultural  misratorv-  -workers  and  :- 
thonzes  the  construction  of  facilities  :.  r 
tiie  treatment  of  the  alcoholic,  a  com- 
mendable program. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  pa.s.-^ed 
a  comprehensive  Health  Professions" 
Training  Act— v".  3095,  H.R.  15757.  This 
bill  continues  grants  for  the  construction 
(){  mvdical  .uul  dental  teaching  facilities 
and  extends  u'lant  authority  for  addi- 
tional kinds  o*  assistance  to  institutions 
winch  train  medical  personnel. 

Of  noteworthy  inclusion  in  this  Health 
Manpower  Act  are  provisions  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  nurse  training  facili- 
ties and  to  jirovide  additional  assistance 
to  nursing  students. 

HOUSING 

The  most  comprehensive  housing  bill 
since  1949  has  been  enacted  this  session 
bv  the  Congress.  Among  the  many  sie- 
nificant  aspects  of  S.  3497— H.R.  17989— 
are:  ftrst.  assistance  to  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  in  purchasin-^ 
homes:  .second,  assistance  to  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  in  renting 
housing:  third,  .strengthening  amend- 
ments for  various  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance programs;  fourth.  FHA  assistance 
to  new-  community  developers  in  financ- 
ing and  constructing  developing  com- 
munities: fifth,  improved  urban  renewal 
programs;  sixth,  extension  of  urbai. 
planning  assistance  to  include  non- 
metropolitan  areas;  seventh,  an  in- 
creased fund  authorization  for  urban 
mass  transportation  assistance  and  ex- 
tension through  June  1970  of  the  emer- 
gency ma.ss  transportation  program; 
eighth,  conversion,  in  part,  of  FNMA- 
Fanny  Mae — into  a  private,  second 
mortgage  institution  w-hile  retainin. 
Government  administration  of  .specu-.l 
assistance,  management,  and  liquidalins 
functions;  ninth,  prourams  to  encoui- 
age  private  industry-  construction  of  low- 
and  moderate-income  hoiising  througn 
Government -supported         profitmakini' 


corporations;   tenth,   housing  loans  for 

•  ural  residents  if  other  assistance  is  un- 
a\ailable:  eleventh,  a  National  Insur- 
iiue  Development  Corporation  to  pro- 
•lae  Federal-State  reinsurance  coverage 
1(11  insurers  against  property  loss  result- 
im-  from  various  criminal  acts,  including 
:.,,tinp  or  civil  disorder;  twelfth,  a  10- 
siai  housing  program  requiring  the 
PMsident  to  submit  a  report  on  goals 
iMi  plans  and  requiring  periodic  annual 

•  ,:)oits  thereafter:  and  thirteenth,  in- 
r.ased  authorization  for  the  model 
,  •  I,  s  program  and  other  extensions  or 
modifications  of  the  National  Housing 

III  addition,  the  bill  includes  a  national 
:;  .,)d  insurance  program  which  will  pro- 
i.ie  insurance  coverage  to  families  in 
•,.,as  prone  to  floods.  Private  insurance 
ir.;iu.sti-v  has  been  unable  or  unwilling  to 
m-ure  many  families  living  in  such 
aieas.  which  leaves  them  at  the  mercy 
!:  late.  Under  this  new  program  the 
K,(ifral  Government  will  support  the 
;i:uate  insurance  industry  in  protect- 
\].z  these  families'  homes  and  property. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  provisions  to 
1>: event  fraud  in  mail-order  land  sales.  I 
;i:,viously  mentioned  this  in  the  sec- 
tion on  consumer  protection. 

rhis  omnibus  housing  measure  is  one 
(,:  the  landmark  acts  of  the  90th  Con- 
iiiv.ss.  It  affirms  the  goal  set  forth  in  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949:  to  provide  "a  de- 
cent home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment for  American  family." 

LAW    ENFORCFMtNT     \ND    CRIMINAL    PROCEDUBES 

The  widespread  concern  over  break- 
do. \ns  in  law  and  order  is  reflected  in  the 
work  of  Consress  this  year. 

in  the  Civil  Rights  Act— Public  Law 
90-J84— lor   example.   Federal   jurisdic- 
tion was  extend-^d  to  riots  and  other  civil 
cii-tuibances.  Conctress  passed  an  omni- 
bio  crime  control  bill  this  session — Pub- 
lu    Law    90-351.    H.R.    5037— which   will 
render  much  needed  assistance  to  police 
forces  throuahout  the  Nation  in  improv- 
iiv--  their  capacities  for  preventing  crime 
and  protecting  the  public.  In  addition  to 
the    allocation    of    funds    through    the 
Strifes  for  police  training,  other  aspects 
ui  the  crime  bill  are  intended  to  assist  in 
I  uniinal  investigations  and  prosecutions. 
The  Omjiibus  Crime  Act  also  prohibits 
tiie  interstate  shipment  of  handguns  to 
.invonc  other  than  a  licensed  dealer,  and 
reiiulates   the   over-the-counter   sale   of 
handguns,    including    prohibiting    their 
-ale  to  juveniles  and  any  person  not  a 
If .sidcnt  of  a  dealer's  State. 

Widespread     use     of     hallucinogenic 
01  lies— LSD— and  other  dangerous  drugs 
among    the    Nation's    youth    has    com- 
::.:.nded  Congress"  attention  this  year.  A 
new  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  was  created,  under  the  President's 
leorpauization    ix)wer,   early   this   year. 
Composed  of  the  B.ireau  of  Narcotics, 
Treasurv  Department,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Drug    Abuse    Contro'.   HEW.   it   is    no-w 
■vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. By  coordinating  the  efforts  of 
-hese  two  agencies,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
-  xpanding  traffic  in  drugs  can  be  curbed. 
Congressional  concern  with  drugs  is 
irrther  reflected  in  the  passage  by  the 
House  of  H.R.   14096  which  establishes 
>tiS  legal   penalties   for   trafficking   in 


LSD,  stimulant,  or  depressant  drugs.  It 
also  provides  penalties  lor  pos.session  of 
such  drugs.  This  is  a  very  difficult  area 
in  which  to  legislate  becau.se  the  bulk  of 
such  drug  use  occurs  among  the  youn;;. 
While  it  Is  imperative  to  curtail  the 
spread  of  these  very  dangerous  drugs  it 
is  equally  important  not  to  ruin  a 
youngster's  future  irreparably.  Accord- 
ingly, latitude  has  been  authorized  lor 
our  courts  in  dealing  with  first  offenders 
brought  to  trial  for  possession  of  these 
drugs.  They  may  be  placed  on  probation 
and  their  records  wiped  clean  of  criminal 
conviction  if  they  do  not  violate  that 
probation. 

A  very  significant  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  has  emerged  from  Congress  this 
year.  H.R.  12120  authorizes  assistance  to 
courts,  correctional  systems,  and  co.-^n- 
munity  agencies  engaged  in  the  !)ievcn- 
tion,  control,  and  treatment  of  .luvenile 
delinquency.  The  consequences  of  such 
assistance  are  immeasurable  for  witli 
adequate  treatment  the  nivenile  offender 
can  be  steered  away  from  the  path  of 
crime.  The  terrible  lure  of  criminrJity 
can  be  blunted  at  an  impressionable  age, 
thereby  diminishing  the  probability  of 
adult  criminality  which  so  often  marks 
the  career  of  the  juvenile  offender. 

One  further  effort  to  stem  crime  nas 
been  pa.sscd  .so  far  this  .veiir  by  Consress. 
When  it  becomes  law.  H.R.  14P35  will 
curtail  the  indiscriminate  mailing  of 
master  automobile  keys  or  other  devices 
which  are  an  open  invitation  to  car 
Ihelt.  Henceforth,  the  mailing  of  such 
devices  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Post 
Office  regulations  and  they  may  be  .sent 
only  to  certain  authorized  dealers. 

MANPOWER    THAINING 

The  creation  of  jobs  and  the  training 
of  persons  for  holding  jobs  is  everywhere 
trumpeted  as  a  vital  element  in  overcom- 
ing the  slough  of  poverty  in  the  Nation. 
Surely,  there  is  much  sense  in  this  as 
jobs  are  a  far  better  .solution  than  the 

dole.  ,  ,     . 

Accordingly,  Con.sress  nas  focused  at- 
tention on  various  proposals  to  augment 
existing  manpow-er  training  programs. 
As  of  the  recess,  action  has  been  com- 
pleted only  to  extend  and  expand  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  training  grants  to 
the  States— H.R.  16819.  Such  programs 
are  particularly  aimed  toward  the  handi- 
capped to  provide  them  w-ith  the  means 
by  which  thev  can  enter  the  job  market 
and  earn  a  living.  Effective  fiscal  1970. 
the  Federal  share  of  rehabilitation  grants 
will  increase  to  80  percent,  as  contrasted 
with  the  present  75  percent. 

MONETARY    AND    FISCAL    POLICY 

Clearly,  the  most  important  fiscal 
action  taken  by  the  Congress  this  session 
was  passage  of  H.R.  15414— Pubhc  Law 

90-364 a    Tax    Adjustment    Act.    The 

Irchlight  feature  of  this  measure  •>vas  the 
10- percent  surtax  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident. This  extra  tax  on  individual  in- 
comes is  effective  as  of  April  1.  1968.  and 
on  corporation  incomes  as  of  January  1, 
1968  It  will  remain  in  effect  through 
June  30,  1969.  During  1968  the  actual 
percentage  increase  in  the  tax  bill  of  82 
million  taxpayers  will  be  about  7.5  per- 
cent Sixteen  million  low-income  tax- 
payers will  not  be  affected  by  the  in- 
crease. During  its  application,  the  surtax 
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is  expected  to  net  an  additional  $15.6 
billion  in  revenues.  While  it  is  always 
regrettable  to  have  to  rai-c  taxes,  the 
economic  .situation  of  the  Nation  re- 
quired that  this  action  be  taken  and  the 
Congress  met  tliat  responsibility. 

Other  provisions   of   H  R.    15414    are: 
First,  extension  of  existinu  exci.se  taxes 
on   automobiles   and   telephone  service: 
second,    limitation    on    civilian    employ- 
ment by  tlie  executive  branch  to  June  30. 
1966.  levels;  third,  requirement  that  cor- 
l)orations  become  more  current  in  their 
pavments    of    estimated    taxes:    lourth, 
postponement  of  the  effective  date  of  re- 
strictions voted  by  Congress  last  session 
on  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children    program;    fifth,    reduction    of 
Federal  spending  during   1969  to  $180.1 
billion— a  $6  billion  cut:  sixth,  reduction 
ot  new  1969  oblisational  authority  by  SIO 
biUion    and    recis.sion    of    S8    billion    in 
unu.sed  prior  authorizations;  .eve nth.  a 
request  for  tax   reform  ijmposals   lioin 
the  President  by  the  end    it  December 
1968;  and  eichth.  other  prooo.-als  -Aiiich 
affect  tax  exemptions  for  ad\erti.snig  m 
national  political  party  convention  pro- 
criirns  and  certain  cooperative  or^'aniza- 
tions  which  serve  tax-exempt  ho.spitals. 
Congress    passed    a    bank    jirotection 
measure— H.R.       15345.       Pub'ir       Law 
y0-'389— which  directs  Federal  aacncies. 
having   responsibilities   over   banks   and 
savings   and   loan   institutions,   to   i.ssue 
rules  and  regulations  leounina   the  in- 
stallation, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
security  devices  and  other  procedures  to 
discourage     robberies     and     burularies. 
Tiiesc  actions  will  al.so  assi.-^t  lav,-  enforce- 
ment aucncies  in  the  identification  and 
apprehen.-ion  of  iho.se  -vvho  commit  bank 

theft 

At  the  request  of  the  President  llie 
uold  cover  for  certain  Federal  notes  was 
terminated  by  the  Congress— Public  Law 
90-269,  S.  2857.  The  drain  on  the 
Treasury's  gold  reserves  required  that 
this  release  be  made  as  we  were  ap- 
proaching a  minimum  reserve  level. 

NATI-RAL     RESOXi-.tES    AND    CONSERVATION 

Despite  a  busy  agenda,  the  Congress 
has  continued  work  to  preserve  our  nat- 
ural beauties  and  to  conserve  our  scarce 
resources. 

Among  the  many  bills  affecting  our 
national  parks  none  is  of  more  note  than 
that — S.  2515— which  will  establish  a 
Redw-ood  National  Park  in  California. 
This  action  will  guarantee  to  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  the  w-ondrous  sight  of  these 
magnificent  trees. 

An  equally  noteworthy  measure  is  S. 
827— H.R.  4865 — which  will  initiate  a 
nationwide  .system  of  trails,  thereby  af- 
fording millions  of  Americans  greater 
plc-a.sure  in  the  use  of  our  national  parks. 
In  the  conservation  field  there  aic  sev- 
eral important  acts  wlrch  have  issued 
from  this  Congress.  A  fantastic  new  river 
basin  project  will  be  laui:iched  on  the 
Colorado  River— S.  1004.  H.R.  3300.  Its 
benefits  will  be  manifold,  includms  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  deficient  areas  in 
Arizona  and  western  New  Mexico  and 
the  construction  of  dams  and  hydroelec- 
tric plants  to  benefit  the  several  States 
through  which  flow  'his  river  and  its  trib- 
utaries. Care  has  been  taken.  I  might 


mention,  to  insure  that  the  States  served 
bv  the  Colorado  River  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  this  basin  project 

Public  Law  90-254 — S  1788 — author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  tht-  Interior  to  en- 
gage in  feasibility  studies  of  various  wa- 
ter resources  projects  in  North  Dakota. 
Arizona  and  Oklahoma,  yet  another  step 
in  the  effort  to  iiLsure  the  development 
of  American  land  and  water  resources 

In  passing  Public  Law  90-297— S  2912, 
H  R  15002 — the  Con'^rcss  has  continued 
Federal  Government  support  tor  saline 
water  conversion  programs  The  benefits 
tvj  be  realized  from  cheap  .salt-water  con- 
version methods  are  considerable,  and 
could  <io  far  in  diminishing  anxiety  over 
adequate  wat^r  .supplies  in  the   future. 

Congress  completed  action  this  session 
on  S.  1401-  Pub'ic  U'v.  90-401— to  con- 
tinue and  alter  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  established  in  1964  to  fi- 
nance acquisition  of  parks  and  recrea- 
tion areas. 

Eieveuuea  for  the  fund  iiave  fallen 
short  <vi  expectations  Accordingly  S. 
1401  provides  that  the  annual  Ie\el  of  the 
fund  shall  be  at  '.east  $200  million  and 
that  either  direct  appropriations  by  the 
Congress  from  general  tax  revenue.^  f)r. 
if  necessai-y.  receipts  from  Federal  u-as 
and  oil  leases  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  shall  be  used  to  supplement  the 
usual  sources  of  revenue  for  the  fund. 
Additiona'.  provisions  of  S  14ni  repeal  in 
1970  the  uniform  system  of  admission 
and  user  fees  at  Federal  recreation  areas 
and  authorizes  cerum  land  transactions 
by  the  SiCiPtary  of  the  Interior. 

As  we  enter  recess,  the  other  bod\  has 
completed  action  on  S  3206.  the  Water 
Qu.Uity  Improvement  Act.  which  amends 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  respect- 
ing; the  construction  of  waste  treatment 
facilities  and  the  conduct  of  water  pol- 
lution contml  research  Final  passage  of 
this  measure  will  expt-dite  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  water  pollution  which  placues 
our  Nation. 

Congress  has  also  enacted  S  2276 — 
Public  Law  90-361— which  amends  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  by  permitting  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  contract  for  the  construc- 
non  of  woiks  of  improvement  upon  re- 
quest of  local  organizations 

In  discussing  the  Housing  Act  I  have 
made  mention  already  of  the  important 
rlood  insurance  act  incorporated  m  that 
mea.<ure 

PRIV.\re  AND  PUBLIC  PENSIONS 

During  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
CoiK'ress.  we  passed  numerous  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  and  Medi- 
care Acts  This  session  w  c  enacted  similar 
benefit  increases  for  those  persons 
covered  only  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  the  Railroad  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act  Persons  receiving  benefits 
under  both  .social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  \m11  receive  an  adjusted  in- 
crease in  their  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fit. Increases  in  unemployment  and  sick- 
ness benefits  were  also  enacted  in  Public 
Law  90-25-7— H  R  14563  In  my  final  re- 
port to  Membt-rs.  I  shall  explain  in  detail 
all  these  increases 

H  R,  272— Public  Law  90-430— extends 
for    5    years    the   period   during    which 
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Reed  Act  funds  previously  transferred 
from  the  employment  trust  fund  may  be 
used  by  the  States  for  the  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

rH^NsrimT'tinhf 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
continuation  in  the  Housing  Act  of  the 
ma.ss  transit  program,  includint:  its 
emergency  program 

Other  achievements  m  the  transporta- 
tion fl»Id  this  session  include  H  R  3400— 
Public  Law  90-411— which  empowers  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  prescribe 
rules  and  standards  to  regulate  aircraft 
noise  Modern  jetcraft  often  emit  deafen- 
ing sounds  and  it  seems  reasonable  to 
impose  iTKulations  to  abate  such  noise  to 
a  tolerable  level 

Divergent  Federal  Aid  Hithway  Acts — 
S  3418.  HR  17134--have  pa.vsed  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  differences 
remain  to  be  resolved  in  conference  as 
we  move  into  the  recess  The  final  ver- 
sion of  this  measure  will  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of 
hiL'hways  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

VETERANS 

Several  items  aflecting  veterans  or 
veterans'  survivors  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  705. 
which  has  passed  both  Houses,  expresses 
the  congressional  pulicv  that  returnin-' 
Vietnam  veterans  should  be  accorded 
employment  preference  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  that  the  Government, 
through  Its  procurement  operations, 
shall  encouraKe  the  same  on  the  part  of 
private  industry  This  seems  an  appro- 
priate k-esture  of  gratitude  toward  those 
who  have  fouxht  m  that  faraway  place 

H  R  16025  will  as  law.  extend  educa- 
tional assistance  to  widows  of  veterans 
killed  In  .ser\ice.  thereby  avallins:  them 
the  opportunity  to  increase  their  knowl- 
edge and  their  ability  to  compete  for 
decent-payins:  work.  Certainly,  this  op- 
tion should  be  available  to  those  women 
who  have  suffered  the  loSvS  of  their  hus- 
bands 

H  R.  16027.  which  the  House  has 
passed,  would  increa.se  the  basic  com- 
pensation rate  for  totally  disabled  vet- 
erans from  S300  to  S400.  and  adjust  com- 
pensation rates  lor  partial  disability  to 
increased  costs  of  livmn 

HR.  12555— Public  Law  l>0-275— in- 
creases the  income  limitations  used  in 
determining  the  amount  of  disabilitv 
pension  for  an  eligible  veteran  Pen- 
sioners will  now  be  able  to  receive  greater 
amounts  of  income,  such  as  from  .social 
security  benefit  increases,  witliout  in- 
curring disability  pension  reductions. 

WU.PARE 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  post- 
ponement of  the  freeze  on  the  proportion 
of  children  on  AFDC  in  each  State.  This 
freeze  was  included  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  19fi7— Public  Luw 
90-248— to  become  effective  July  1.  1968 
Subsequently,  a  good  deal  of  opposition 
arose  to  this  deadline  Consequently,  the 
Congress  advanced  it  to  July  1,  1969.  in 
the  Tax  Adjustment  Act — Public  Law  90- 
364 — passed  during  this  session. 

Differing  versions  of  the  P>  >d  Stamp 
Act  authorization  have  cleared  each 
House  and  will  be  resolved  in  confer- 
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ence.  The  other  body  passed  a  1-year  au- 
thorization with  A  S245-million  ceilinp  - 
S.  3068.  The  House,  by  amendment  1:1 
the  floor,  passed  an  dpen-eiided  4-yeiir 
authorization.  HR  18J4!t  .niili  irizcs  :'.),' 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  authoi;  .■ 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  ;;.- 
plementation  of  ihe  food  stamp  proL-iam 
in  the  States.  If  the  House  version  b.-- 
comes  law  this  will  mark  an  importHur 
alteration  in  the  method  for  deterir,;;.- 
ing  the  food  stamp  authorization.  Con- 
liit.ss.  of  course,  ultimately  deternii:..  s 
actual  expenditures  for  the  program  ii 
the  Agriculture  .^ppropriation  .'\ct. 

.Ana  there.  M:  Speaker,  you  liave  ;r 
In  retrospect  I  think  it  is  apparent  Hint 
much  lias  been  done  this  year  bv  "e 
Congress  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Ani>  1- 
ican  i>eople.  Despite  the  Presidents  .  - 
called  lame-duck"  status,  he  has  r  it 
hesitated  to  request  of  the  Congnss 
necessary  and  vital  new  programs,  .;•- 
veil  as  the  continuation  and  impro'. »- 
meiit  of  existing  ones  For  the  most  pait 
our  respon.se  has  been  positive.  Many  rt 
the  Items  noted  here  are  ot  major  .1  - 
niflcance.  the  Housing  Act  being  a  prime 
example. 

We  can  take  satisfaction  in  the  reci  ri 
to  date.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  9u;li 
Concress  we  are  uomg  to  show  an  evt-ii 
better  record.  Here  I  have  mentioriri 
but  the  more  notable  achievement^ 
These  indicate,  may  I  say.  what  Con- 
gress has  been  all  about'  in  1968. 
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LEGISLATION:    PAST  AND  PRESEINT 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

■  'f       -  K  L.  M  1      M  V 

IN  THE  .~.E.N'.\TE  OF  THE   CM  TED  STATES 
Friday.  Auauxt  2.  19G8 

Mr  MONRONEY  Mr  President,  the 
month  of  July  was  a  hectic  month  for 
most  of  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  for  our  friends  across  the  Capi- 
tol in  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives. 

As  we  worked  toward  what  we  hoped 
would  be  adjournment,  our  legislative 
workload  was  heavy  and  much  legisla- 
tion was  either  enacted  or  progressed  to- 
ward enactment  durine  July.  However, 
we  did  not  meet  the  deadline,  and  the 
Congress  must  reconvene  in  September 
to  resume  the  legislative  session  wliicn 
v.as  recessed  so  that  men-ibeis  of  botti 
paities  could  devote  some  time  to  doIiii- 
cal  activities. 

I  felt  the  press  of  legi-slative  duties 
very  strongly  during  July,  as  many  bills 
of  keen  interest  to  my  Oklaiioma  con- 
stituents came  under  consideration. 
However.  I  also  had  .several  opportunities 
during  July  to  host  Oklaiiomans  who 
vi.>ited  my  Washington  otlice.  .^monc:  my 
visitors  were  many  young  4-H  members. 
students  representing  the  Oklahoma  As- 
sociation of  Electric  Cooperatives,  "iele- 
gates  to  Boys  Nation  and  Girls  Nation. 
and  others.  I  enjoyed  visiting  with  these 
young  people  and  hearing  their  idea.^ 
on  the  problem.s  of  today 

I  have  al.so  had  several  young  Okla- 
homans  serviiiL;  as  sum.mer  interns  m  nv 
Washinuton  office  My  interns  have 
learned  a  lot  by  having  a  firsthand  role 
m  the  workings  of  their  Government 


The  Coii'iress  completed  action  during 
i;lv  on  many  bills  of  importance  to 
•  iKl.iliomans  .-Imor.a  these  were  the  pub- 
■ir  works  approiniatlor.s  bill,  the  Federal 
',id  to  highways  bill  and  a  bill  which  prc- 
w  nted  drastic  cuts  m  mail  delivery  and 
111.'  closint;  of  hundreds  of  rural  post 
offices.  Final  action  on  .several  other 
•nea.sures  is  near,  and  will  be  completed 
v!:en  the  Coni're.ss  reconvenes  in  Sep- 
I'lnber, 

Ml     Oklaiioma     newspaper     recently 

:.;,ried  to  our  i)ublic  works  projects  as 

,  oik    band  '    Sometimes    they    call    it 

'irckless   .pendina"  or  "wa-ste  in  Wash- 

111 -ton,"    but   when    their    neiahborhood 

ni'eds  such  a  pro.- ram,  they  no  longer  call 

•    >ork  tiarrel    This  is  a  problem  which 

.dur  -public  servants  face.  We  seek  to 

iude     Government     spendin;:     .so     the 

P^,,ney— your  tax  dollars  and  mine — is 

Hid  10  best  advantage.  For  instance,  the 

(•  uteho  Creek  !>roiect  will  cost  well  over 

>i  million    but  when  completed  it  will 

i'.vun    more    than    SI 00,000    in    flood 

iiiiaae  each  vear  ;n  parts  of  Oklahoma 

cay.  Del  City."  Midwest  City,  and  Tinker 

Field. 

Best  known  of  Oklahoma  nublic  works 
pl.t! rams  is  the  Arkansas  navigation 
inoiect  Here,  throu-h  wise  investment. 
{.I-  Conuress  is  ureatly  Lnhnncina  Okla- 
!  (Ilia's  economic  luture.  The  criteria 
1:.  simple.  We  invest  in  cur  le.sourrrs 
"lodav.  and  lealiie  the  returns  tomorrow. 
Kcnrly  f;53  million  will  ;  0  into  Oklahoma 
public  works  pro.iects  this  year,  with 
funds  lor  the  Broken  13ovv.  Candy.  Clay- 
ton. Huao.  Kaw.  I.ukfata.  Oolacah. 
Oi'lima,  Pine  Creek,  Shidler.  and  Wau- 
iir:,i  Reservoirs,  the  (luteho  nroicct.  and 
tni'  Webbers  Falls  and  P.obert  S  Kerr 
locks  and  dams  on  the  Arkansas  iiavi':a- 
tion  c'nannel. 

The  omnibus  rivers  and  harbor  bill. 
guided  throuuh  the  House  by  Congress- 
man Ed  EDMOND.SON.  forbids  collection 
01  udmission  fees  to  Corps  of  Engineers 
letrcation  areas  alter  March  1970.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Comiress  from  Oklahoma 
have  lonu'  .--ouaht  this  prohibition,  and 
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ciiir  efforts  iiave  pR*d  off.  Too.  this  bill 
provides  for  projects  leading  to  water 
naviaation  on  the  Rtxi  P.iver  below  Den- 
ison  Dam.  a  benefit  to  all  Oklahomans— 
i.iuticularly  those  in  the  south-central 
.Tnd  .-^outiieastern  portions  of  our  State. 
The  Federal  aid  to  highways  bill  in- 
cluded my  amcndmeni  prohibiting  fu- 
ture toll  road  con.struetion  on  the  Inter- 
."^tate  Ilichway  System.  This  .^^erves  the 
iiest  interest  of  the  motoring  public  by 
r.\oiding  double  taxation  on  toll  roads 
desienatcd  as  Interstate  Highways. 

I  was  i.>l^r..sed  with  Senate  passage  of 
the  1968  acnculture  bill  as  it  met  with 
the  satisfaction  of  niost  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  with  whom  I  talked  about 
the  bill,  as  well  as  most  of  the  major 
farm  organizat'ons.  However.  I  was  quite 
di.sappointod  with  the  opposition's  26-to- 
1  partisan  vole  which  aided  defeat  of  my 
strategic  rommodity  reserves  amend- 
ment, an  amendment  which  would  have 
been  01  immediate  benefit  to  the  Na- 
t;  ,n's— and  Oklahoma's— wheat  farmers. 
My  constituents  often  wTite  to  plead 
for  reduced  governmental  costs.  In  a 
well-intentioned,  but  unrealistic,  effort 
to  cut  Federal  expenses,  the  Post  Office 
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Department  was  ordered  to  fill  only  3 
of  4  jobs  until  the  payroll  fell  to  the 
June  1966  level.  The  idea  sounded  pood 
at  first,  but  .soured  with  the  realization 
that  the  Post  Office  could  not  handle  a 
volume  of  mail  that  lias  increased  by  8  4 
billion  pieces  since  1966  while  faced  with 
a  future  shortage  of  83.000  mail  han- 
dlers. So.  Congress  had  to  decide 
whether  to  respond  to  the  pleas  for  re- 
duced costs  or  to  the  very  urgent  i)leas 
for  continued  mail  delivery  .services. 

Many  Oklahoma  newspapers  charged 
the  Post  Office  with  blackmail"  after  an- 
nouncement of  plans  to  curtail  delivery 
.services  and  close  hundreds  of  rural  post 
offices  But.  faced  with  fewer  workers 
and  more  mail,  there  was  no  alternative. 
Congress  reversed  the  job  reduction  or- 
der insuring  that  mail-hardling  person- 
iipl  will  remain  adequate  to  cor.tinue 
.service. 

Future  legislative  action  on  the  appro- 
priations bills  for  military  construction 
and  for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  of 
interest  to  Oklahoma. 

The  military  construction  V)-ll  includes 
plans  for  new  programs  at  Fort  sill.  Altus 
Air  Force  Base.  \'ance  Air  Force  Base. 
and  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  valued  at 
S.5.8  million. 

Under  the  second  measure,  okla- 
homans are  concerned  with  continuation 
of  elementary  and  secondary  .school  pro- 
prams,  help  for  ( oileee  students,  and  the 
federally  impacted  school  districts  and 
vocational  training  proorams.  The  Head- 
start  program,  which  has  proven  mo.st 
lielpful  in  preparing  our  underprivileged 
youngsters  for  .school,  depends  on  funds 
hi  this  bill  as  do  most  other  areas  cf  our 
national  vnr  on  poverty  and  hunger. 

I  continue  to  act  mail  about  proposed 
"un-control  le-i.slation,  I  still  believe 
that  It  is  in  the  best  intere.st  to 
stop  mail-order  sales  of  all  tuns  m 
order  to  make  it  mere  diincult  for  Ihe 
lethal  weapons  to  .".et  into  the  i-iands  of 
children,  the  mentally  incompetent,  and 
criminals.  I  do  not  favor  and  will  not 
support  proposals  for  Federal  reeistra- 
tion  of  firearms.  Any  such  reeisi ration 
.should  be  sf-ictlv  a  :--tate  or  local  matter, 
as  should  any  requirements  for  nun  jicr- 
mits  or  gun  licensing. 

I  strongly  reject  eiTorts  by  many  peo- 
ple to  make  the  nomination  of  r.  Ciiicf 
Justice  to  the  ."^uprcme  Court  a  matter 
of  politics.  Justice  Fortas  has  proven 
himself  acceptable  to  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  to  the  leaders  oi  both  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  Parties  m 
the  U.S.  Senate.  His  nominatirjn  renuires 
Senate  confirmation,  and.  when  his  name 
is  brought  before  the  Senate,  each  Mem- 
ber will  weigh  carefully  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
which  has  held  extensive  liearings  on 
Justice  Fortas'  qualificalions  for  office. 
Politics  will  carry  no  weicht  in  my  aeci- 
.sion,  and  it  should  not  have  any  effect  on 
the  minas  of  others  in  this  matter. 

As  Congress  is  in  recess  for  the  month 
of  August.  I  will  be  able  to  spend  most 
of  my  time  in  Oklahoma,  before  return- 
ing to  resume  my  legislative  workload  hi 
September. 
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THE  LIGHT  INTRATHEATER 
TRANSPORT 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 


OF    II  I  INOIS 

IN-  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRE.sENTAl  !  VFS 

Friday,  A^iciust  2.  1968 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
Ls  niv  honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcoinmittoe  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  wliich  is  concerned  with 
matters  relating  to  airlift  within  the 
armed  services.  We  have  been  much  in- 
terested lately  about  the  prot/ressively 
deteriorating  capability  of  the  Air  Force 
in  the  area  of  siiort-ranue  transport.  The 
P'e.sent  tactical  airlift  lleet.  made  up  of 
C-7's.  C-123'k.  C-124's.  and  C-130's.  will 
reach  retirement  age  all  too  soon,  and 
thus  far,  apiiropriate  progress  has  not 
be(>n  made  in  arriving  at  decisions  lead- 
ini'  to  r-placements  for  this  agine  r.f^et 
of  lact'cal  transport  ainolanes. 

The  Air  Forc^  and  t"ne  Defen.se  Depart- 
mi  nt  have  done  well  in  develoiiing  and 
i)usl-iin2  forward  the  C-5  concept  and 
airplane,  and  th"  usefulness  of  this  air- 
plane is  obvious  t  1  everyone.  With  C-Hl's 
and  C-5's  it  will  be  possibl"  tor  th?  arn-^d 
serviees  to  meet  their  .<^tratepic  airlift 
requirements,  but  the  inti  atheater  trans- 
l)ort  requirement  has  not  been  solved. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation for  an  excellent  article  in  the 
Jnlv  i.s.sue  of  .Air  Forcf-  and  Space  Di'jest 
whicli  outlines  this  in-oblem,  and  I  am 
nuttinp  it  in  the  REooRn  so  lint  my  col- 
lenL'U''s  cr,n  v^tiA  the  a^'t'cle  in  i's  i  n- 
tirety: 

The    I.icht    Intr.'.th j:\tfr    Transport— 
flexidi.r  .airlift  tot!  thf  front  tjnfs 

(By  Edgar  E.  Ulsamer) 
One  of  the  most  important  lp=?;on<:  belne 
lenrned  in  Vietnam  is  the  noed  for  better 
intrat'ieater  air'ift,  bevond  the  capability  of 
the  contemnorarv  tactirn!  airlift  fleet,  made 
op  of  C-7P,  C-123S,  0-124=.  and  C-130.S  many 
if  which  will  have  reached  'Tetirement  age" 
bv  1975  or  before. 

To  meet  this  requirement,  a  light  intra- 
thenfer  transport  'IJT>  is  rn-rertlv  in  con- 
cept formulation.  LIT  i=  described  by  Secre- 
t  iry  of  the  Air  Force  Harold  Bro'vn  as  "a 
verV  advanced  aircraft  with  a  range  of  500 
nautical  miles,  a  speed  of  between  350  and 
400  miles."  rmd  either  WSTOT  or  STOL 
cipabilitv.  If  the  C-5  can  be  .=ald  to  hpndle 
the  -whole-ale"  side  of  airlift.  LIT-v,ill  do 
the  ■retail"  ,iob  In  ihe  view  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  .'Mr  Force,  this  nie.sns  rnpld 
deplovment.  restipplv,  and  emergency  cupplv, 
secretarv  Brown  recently  elabonted  f  11  the 
requirement: 

■Tn  anv  situation,  airlift  must  move  cargo 
as  close  to  the  battle  lines  as  possible.  In 
■.ppropri.ite  r,mor.ntp,  and  with  the  most  ef- 
ficient use  of  our  equipment,  (Supplying  a 
:,ir2e  fraction  of  a  theater's  requirement.s  by 
Tjanichute  can  be  expensive,!  To  complicate 
the  problem,  often  'he  cargo  Is  delivered  to 
,V  I'.uld  front  line,  and  our  supply  system 
must  expand  and  contract  while  it  efliclently 
funnels  careo   to   the  user, 

■■We  have  tinder  study  a  number  of  meth- 
od=  to  accomplish  initial  deployment  cf  units 
bv  air  and  then  replenish  them  For  example, 
=ateHite  supplv  areas  can  be  established 
around  a  major  airfield  and  serviced  by  new 
'isht  intratheater  transports— the  LIT— ii^-ith 
either  a  vertical  or  short  takeofT  capability. 
The  FY  1969  budget  has  funds  for  contract 
definition,  a  major  step  in  development  of 
the  LIT   This  aircraft,  to  be  available  in  the 
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'70s.  wUl  be  able  tu  make  s.'iort  takeoffs  and 
Undlnijs.  and  may  be  capable  of  vertical 
talieL>tTs  As  In  the  case  of  the  C-5.  our  tech- 
nology will  result  in  a  '•er;  .idvanced  aircraft 
Composite  materials,  for  example,  show  <reat 
promise  In  both  airframe  construction  and 
propulsion  '" 

riRST    n,ICHT  IN    1973 

Flr-^t  flight  >f  the  UT  Is  expected  In  1973. 
The  LIT  requirement  was  formally  set  forth 
by  the  Tactlcnl  Air  C  •mmnnd  two  years  a^o 
Dlrterences  of  opinion  quickly  developed. 
with  some  planners  favoring  STOL  designs 
and  others  the  V  STOL  approach  Compli- 
cating the  l&sue  further  were  such  crucial 
questions  as  to  whether  LIT  should  be  small 
enough  fur  actual  retail  delivery  almost  to 
the  foxhoies  or  whether  It  should  be  oom- 
pletelv  tied  'n  with  the  C-5.  which  muht 
require  the  Lll'  to  have  svibstanllally  greater 
range 

Further  In  order  tn  set  deflnltl'.  e  LIT  speci- 
fications in  teriiii  if  si/e.  pavload.  range  and 
'ther  perti-rmancp  iTlt^-rla  it  is  ne<'essary  to 
determine  Just  what  aircraft  types  currently 
in  the  inventory  the  LIT  Is  to  replace  The 
Ir.trathcater  tactical  alrllfters,  excluding  the 
Army  •<  rie!!c<'pters  ran^e  frim  the  5  000- 
pound-payToad.  240-mile-range  C-T.^  CarU>ou 
:<i  the  45  'X)0- pound,  2.587-mlle  range  C-130 
Hercules  While  it  is  possible  to  design  and 
build  an  LIT  with  such  broad  range  capablll- 
•les.  anv  one  tieslgn  i-annot  meet  all  mljslin 
refi'.ilrements  In  addition,  manv  Air  Force 
planners  feel  that  the  C-130  offers  certain 
unique  apablUtles  and  has  a  useful  service 
!lff  that  will  extend  well  into  the  1970s  so 
that  Its  rtpla(  enicnt  is  nut  necessarily  ur- 
gent and.  under  certain  ci-ndltlons,  not  even 
desirable  If  the  C-130  Is  not  to  be  replaced, 
however  either  Ita  production  line  must  be 
reopened  or  an  extensive  modification  and 
repair  program  wotUd  have  to  be  undertaken, 
because  of  high  use  and  high  attrition  rates 
in  Southeast  .Asia 

To  get  the  answers  to  such  questions,  a 
number  of  in- house  DoD.  USAP  and  Inde- 
penilent  industry  studies  have  been  m&de. 
Principal  among  them  was  a  seven-month 
study  program  completed  by  the  .^ir  Force  in 
August  1967  It  examined  the  most  prom- 
l.sing  V  STOL  technologies  and  associated 
design,  cost,  and  schedule  factors  ,is  applied 
uj  a  C-rJ3  rep.acement  cargo  aircraft  United 
Aircraft  Corporations  Sikorsky  Aircraft  Dlv  . 
Lockheed-Georgia  Co .  Lixkheed-Callfornla 
Co  .  LTVs  Vuught  Aeronautics  Dlv  .  Boe- 
ing's Vertol  Dlv  and  McDc>nnell  Douglas 
Corp  participated  V  STOL  technologies  ex- 
amined Included  tiu-wlng.  !lft-Jet.  stowed 
rotors.  ;if'-lan>:  and  iilr  deflection  and  modu- 
lation ADAM  I  In  May  1968  this  study  was 
extended  to  Include  designs  for  a  STOL 
version  uf  LIT  by  Boeing's  Wrtrl  Dlv..  LTV. 
and  McDonnell  Doits'.as 

FtNOINCS  I>  ro  X'C   -MltENDMIONS 

While  some  oleirtenia  tf  this  broad  study 
effort  are  stlU  continuing,  the  .^Ir  Force  Sys- 
tems Command  AFSC)  nnd  the  Tactical  Air 
Command  iTACi  have  condensed  the  prin- 
cipal hiidini^s  into  specific  recommendations. 
They  center  on  a  'truly  light"  V  STOL  as- 
sault transport  *lth  a  250-nautlcal-mlle  mis- 
sion radius,  a  payload  of  five  tons  in  vertical 
takeoff  mode  and  eight  and  a  half  tons  in 
STOL  mode  i  hot-day  takeotTs  over  a  fifty- 
foot  obstacle  In  800  feet  ur  less) .  and  a  cruise 
speed  of  350  knots  or  more  The  aircraft 
could  be  Ueployed  direct  from  the  continental 
U  3  by  virtue  of  a  ferry  range  of  2.600  nau- 
tical miles 

In  overload  condition.  "  meaning  longer 
STOL  takeoffs  and  restriction  to  2  5  O 
maneuvers  (MAC  standards)  rather  than  the 
fu'.!  ■)  G  design  capability  the  payload  capa- 
hlilty  CI  Hid  be  !i  creased  'o  seventeen  tons. 
Boeing's  Verttjl  Dlv.  studies  Indicate  that  a 
five  percent  Increase  m  aircraft  empty  weight 
might  furnish  seventeen-ton  payloada  with 
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normal  STOL  takeolTs  without  sacrificing  the 
combat  (3ti>  capability. 

Gross  takeoff  weight  of  the  light  intra- 
t heater  transport  is  to  be  below  100,000 
p.amds.  preferably  at  the  85.000-pound  level 
With  these  b€wlc  specifications.  LIT  will  be 
.-\ble  to  supply  all  standard  U  S  Army  equip- 
ment except  tftnk.<  up  to  battalion  level 
.infantry  and  airborne  battalions!,  and  do 
so  :n  pallets  compatible  with  the  C-5  Galavy 
LIT  coxild  also  accommodate  fifty  combat 
troops  and  their  equipment  Further.  It 
would  furnUh  a  substantially  impmved  suc- 
cessor r.vstem  to  the  C  123  .uid  eliminate  the 
need  for  airdrops — an  cxpcn.«lve.  dlfHcult. 
-uid  at  times  w.ien  the  supplies  fall  into 
►•nemy  hands)  "counterproductive"  logistics 
method 

An  I  IT  meetln.;  Miese  speclfioallons.  .\lr 
Force  Plannerj  say.  will  have  two  overriding 
advantages  It«  V  STOL  capability  would 
substantially  enhance  its  survivability  in  a 
combat  onMroiiment  over  STOL  designs,  and 
Its  relatively  high  cruise  speed  would  pro- 
vide productivity  atid  ton-mile  coats  that 
are  fully  cost-effective  One-way  block  time 
for  the  standard  250- mile  radius  mission 
would  be  fifty  minutes 

Air  Force  planners  say  that  the  imp.  .•■- 
tance  of  survivability  ,,  iS  undersccred  dur- 
ing the  recent  aerial  >upply  campaign  to 
Khe  sanh  In  Vietnam  'Vertical  '  aircraft 
are  more  dlfflcult  to  intercept  and  their 
groimd  exposure  time  Is  shorter  than  those 
of  'conventional  "  aircraft  because  'hey  need 
follow  no  set  landing  pattern  Further  LIT 
will  be  able  to  reap  the  benefits  of  low-level 
cargo  fxtractlon  without  special  containers 
and  with  pinpoint  accuracy  LIT  will  be  able 
to  move  along  only  Inches  off  the  ground 
while  the  crew  pushes  the  cargo  out  of  the 
aircraft,  cutting  exp  sure  time  and  offering 
the  enemy  a  moving  target 

Both  Systems  C.immarid  and  TAC  agree 
that,  to  realize  the  advantages  of  the  STOL 
mcKle.  a  V  .sTOL  aircraft  should  'nc'.ude 
high-flotation  landing  i;e«r  to  permit  STOL 
operations  from  unprepared  sites  By  com- 
bining the  advnnta*fes  C'f  both  modes  In  one 
vehicle,  far  more  versatlUtv  can  be  attained 
than  with  a  nilxed  fleet  of  STOL  vehicles 
and  helicopters 

TILTWINC    IFrilNOLOCY 

Concurrent  with  the  crystallization  of  the 
LIT  concept,  certain  technical  determina- 
tions were  made  by  the  .Mr  Force  and  in- 
dustry, focused  on  comparable  effectiveness 
of  individual  designs  ,us  well  aa  availability 
ind  risk  of  the  underlying  technology  With 
LIT's  relatively  high  cruise  speed  and  ex- 
tended range  requirement  calling  for  good 
aerodynamic  efficiency  (lift  drag  ratio),  the 
helicopter  approach  showed  little  promise,  in 
spite  of  Its  unmatched  hover  efUclency. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  the  11ft- 
jet.  while  ensuring  excelleMt  cruise  capability. 
was  deemed  severely  limited  in  the  hover 
mode  because  of  Inherently  high  fuel  con- 
sumption In  addition,  the  high-velocity 
dowublast  from  lift  engines  milltatea  against 
their  use  In  UT  In  the  trade  off  necessary 
to  provide  LIT  with  two  such  divergent 
capabilities  as  prolonged  hover  over  unpre- 
pared sites  ajid  sustained  fast  cruise,  the 
turboprop  tlltwing  approach  emerged  as  the 
most  efBclent  technology  available  at  this 
time. 

Propulsion  and  fuel  efficiency  in  hover  is 
determined  principally  by  the  disk  loading 
(pounds  per  square  fool)  of  the  propulsion 
device  In  this  area,  the  helicopter  rotor 
scores  highest,  in  the  ten  pounds  per  square 
foot  range,  and  the  direct-Uft  let  lowest  at 
about  1,000  pounds  per  sq  ft  -A  properly 
sized  turboprop  tutwl.ng  furnishes  about 
forty  pounds  per  squire  Inch  dl.sk  !'"«Mllng. 
which  permits  etflclent  hijver  as  well  as  verv 
good  cruise  efficiency  at  speeds  up  to  400 
knots  1  While  other  designs  offer  greater 
cruise  speed,  the  JbO-mlle  mission  radius 
limits  the  value  of  higher  cruise  speeds.) 
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In  addition,  this  technology  has  the  \lrt  le 
of  extensive  test:  the  first  tlltwing  compleNd 
successful  transition  from  hover  to  forwird 
night  ten  years  ,ipo.  Further.  In  case  >  •  ., 
four-engine  design,  which  is  rated  best,  th.  r<" 
Is  a  good  margin  of  safety  in  case  of  enclne 
failure  i^ecause  of  cross  linkage  between 
powerplants  and  propellers.  Three  tlUwinv; 
designs — the  CIj-84  of  General  Dynamics' 
Canadalr  subsidiary.  LTVs  XC-142A.  jiul 
Boeing  Vertol's  VZ-2  -have  proved  the  fea^- 
ibilitv  of  the  concept  :n  hundreds  of  fllcl.t- 
Imurs 

The  principle  Is  simple  In  hover,  the  wim; 
and  propellers  are  tilted  to  the  vertical  jxs  - 
tlon  In  this  position,  the  projx-Uers  pro\ :  ',<• 
the  lift  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  rotors  >  f  n 
helicopter. 

As  the  wing  is  tilted  down  for  transl;l,.n 
.ind  forward  flight,  the  slipstream  from  the 
propellers  keeps  the  airflow  over  the  wing  .it 
a  rea.sonable  angle.  precludln)»  airflow  sepa- 
ration and  wing  stall  As  the  tilting  irtlon 
continues,  the  wing  heclns  to  contribute  to 
lift  at  low  airspeed  ^^Ince  It  Is  completely  Im- 
mersed In  the  propeller  slipstream 

As  the  wing  Is  tilted  further  down  ^nd 
speed  Is  Increased  the  wing  picks  up  inoie  of 
the  lift  until  the  tlltwing  flies  like  a  ii- 
'. entlonal.  llxed-wln^;.  propeller-drlvrn  air- 
plane. 

A  recent  refinement  of  this  concept  re- 
sulted In  the  elimination  of  the  tall  rotor. 
which  had  previously  been  necessary  for 
hover  stability  and  which  proved  rxtrenmiv 
vulnerable  Tests  bv  N.AS.^-.Ames  and  Ho<-!-ic'5 
Vertol  Dlv  have  proved  the  potential  •  ^ 
special  aileron  system  combined  wfh  -^ 
.so-called  monocyclic  pitch  technlq-,;.  •  i 
furnish  effective  control  of  roll,  pitch  rvi 
vaw  for  a  tlltwing  aircraft  In  hover. 

STOI     VFRST-S    \     STOL    <  ONTR"VFRSY 

The  normal  cost-effe'-th  eness  yardstick  .n 
airlift  Is  "the-blgger-the-better  "  On  a  •  n- 
mile-per-dollar  basts,  the  argument  Is  n- 
assallable  It  is  less  convlncl-ig  when  ,"i  :•,  .d 
to  tactical  airlift  which  Is  sporadic  In  !.  i  re 
.-.nd  often  revolves  around  relatively  tc-ill 
pavloads  that  have  to  le  r'Jshed  to  the  i  '  p 
area  Becnuse  of  these  random  condition-  :  r 
example,  the  average  pavload  fcr  InT.ithi'  cr 
operations  In  Vietnam  Is  sub;.tant!allv  ss 
than  half  of  full  capacity 

Payload  size  Is  a  significant  criterion  lii  •  .? 
choice  of  either  a  STOL  or  V  STOI.  apprciCi 
fcr  LIT  A  large  STOL  aircraft  with  nicil- 
eratelv  ."-hort  takeoff  and  landmc  capablry 
(2.000  feet  or  morel  presumahlv  cnn  be  hullt 
for  less  money,  and  represents  less  of  a  tech- 
nological risk  than  an  aircraft  of  equal  ■!7e 
and  pavload  which  also  includes  the  '.ertiral 
flight  feature  In  addition,  a  larcc  .STOL  ■  :r- 
craft  might  even  reap  the  benefits  of  to.-h- 
nologtcal  fallout  from  commercial  pvlat  i  n 
programs  Boeing,  for  instance,  is  ctirren*,y 
examining  the  possibtli'v  <f  building  a  special 
STOL  version  of  Its  short-haul  twin  lot.  ''le 
737  according  to  a  Boeing  v  ice  president.  Also 
It  appears  llkelv  that  a  larger  STOL  alrerif: 
could  perform  so-called  'multiple  addre^^  " 
missions — that  is.  take  off  from  p.  main  ■  ■- 
rninal  and  in  one  sortie  deliver  cargo  to  'vo 
or  three  destinations. 

A  smaller  V'STOL  design,  on  the  ofnrr 
Land  could  unload  at  cniy  one  destinnt  n 
per  s.rtle.  On  the  average,  it  would  pet  there 
fa.ster  since  Its  londlng  would  he  confined  "i 
one  delivery  and  it  would  fly  a  direct  rout.' 
.Ka  a  result,  the  small  V  STOL  Is  presumed  '  ■> 
permit  more  flexibility 

Obviously  cniclal  to  the  decision  between 
STOL  cr  V/STOL  Is  'he  question  of  systcvs 
cost  and  tot.al  custs.  Gl'.  fii  air  .superiority  arid 
the  availability  rf  an  adeouato  niiinhcr  '. 
riurvavs  of  more  than  1  ."iOO  feet  in  lenp;:;, 
STOL  is  more  cost-effective.  Most  Air  Fer.e 
planners,  however  do  not  consider  thr.-e  c  :.- 
dl'ions  realistic  in  future  conflicts  especialiv 
m  the  light  of  experiences  m  Vietnam,  whtre 
less  than  ten  percent  of  the  existing  runwav? 
are  available  at  any  given  time. 
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The  alternative  Is  the  willingness  to  pay 
1  \t  Air  Force  calculations  determine  as  a 
'.derate  premium"  for  the  V  STOL  system. 
Iri.iatlve  .studies  place  this  premium  at 
«bout  fifteen  percent.  V  STOL  proponents 
-  ifgest  liirthcr  that  in  terms  of  total  costs 
'his  premium  might  be  wiped  off  the  books 
.   -mpletelv. 

While  it  Is  dlfflcult  to  establish  costs  of 
,  ,'iring  airstrips,  of  providing  the  combat 
•-o.ips  necessary  to  protect  the  construction 
crews,  and  of  b'uUdlug,  repairing,  and  maln- 
i,iinlng  airstrips  under  different  climatic  and 
t;cographlc  conditions,  these  considerations 
,!)viously  favor  the  V,  STOL  method  which. 
in  the  forward  areas,  needs  few  or  none  of 
•:  cse  facilities  and  services.  Finally,  It  would 
.  ,  dilticult  to  put  a  price  tag  on  a  mission 
.  .,t  could  only  be  flown  by  V  STOL  aircraft. 
iccauije  no  .nrstrlp  Is  available  or  because 
weather  conditions  do  not  permit  STOL 
operation. 

rhe  Air  Force  V  STOL  advocates  base  their 
case  also  on  technolOf;lca!  pr.  unds.  To  build 
a  truly  sophisticated  STOL  aircraft  with 
landing  and  takeoff  capabilities  below  1,000 
feet  appears  i.t  be  as  difficult  and  possibly  as 
cosily  as  building  a  V  STOL  aircraft. 

If  such  a  STOL  aircraft  is  to  have  a  pay- 
In  id  of  twenty  to  twenty-flye  tons  (as  would 
seem  necessary  for  STOL),  the  control  and 
inertia  problems  may  well  exceed  the  present 
stiUe  of  the  art.  By  way  of  a  benchmark, 
la:, ding  such  a  STOL  aircraft  would  require 
!i  l.mdlng  speed  of  about  lifty  knots,  or  half 
the  aercdvnamic  stall  speed,  which  means 
tiuit  the  propulsion  unit  would  have  to  be 
tipped  for  powers  to  maintain  a  continuous, 
art.ficlal  airflow  over  the  wings,  high-lift 
sptjraented  Haps,  and  controls.  Engine  failures 
under  such  conditions  could  be  fatal. 

Kinally,  a  V  STOL  LIT  would  furnish  con- 
comitant" capabilities  unattainable  through 
<TOL.  Foremost  among  them  would  be  an 
liuijroyed  stopgap  air  rescue  and  recovery 
capability,  including  recovery  of  MOL  crews. 
Arid  in  terms  of  national  resources,  it  would 
rcMtalize  the  badly  stalled  V/STOL  develop- 
ment program  that  will  be  needed  to  meet 
c  inmercial  aviation  requirements  of  the 
civCiides  ahead — End 


PHESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  CENTRAL 
AMERICAN  TRIP  AN  OUTSTAND- 
ING SUCCESS 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


OF    OEEOON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  President 
Johnson's  recent  trip  to  Central  America 
was  a  personal  triumph,  a  diplomatic 
success,  and  an  outstanding  example  of 
how  an  American  President  can  make  a 
positive  contribution  to  hemispheric 
unity  of  purpose. 

\Vc  liear  a  great  deal  of  serious  debate 
x'.vse  days  about  whether  the  United 
Slates  has  been  paying  too  much  at- 
t.  ntion  to  Asia,  at  the  expense  of  our 
ties  with  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
Ti'.ere  are  suggestions  that  we  should  now 
shift  our  thouEhts  and  our  energies  back 
toward  Europe,  in  the  interests  of  our 
lone  trrm  national  security. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  'we  have  both 
immediate  and  long-range  vital  Interests 
V.-.  the  future  of  Latin  America.  Can  we 
tjc  .so  naive  as  to  imagine  that  the  United 
States  can  prosper  if  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Latin  America  see  their 
most  basic  needs  unmet  and  their  basic 
iirivtngs  for  the  future  ignored? 
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President  Johnson  clearly  .sees  our  in- 
terests in  Latin  America.  Latin  Ameri- 
cans themselves,  as  reflected  in  news- 
paper reaction  to  his  trip,  see  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  carrying  on  and  adding  new 
dimensions  to  the  enliizhtened  liood 
neighbor  policy  originated  by  another 
great  American  President,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
newspapers  in  Central  America,  the  scene 
of  the  President's  trip,  and  also  from 
newspapers  in  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

San  Salvador's  Diario  de  Hoy : 
An  event  of  great  historic  importance  that 
has  paved  the  way  to  the  solution  uf  the 
multiple  problems  facing  these  countries. 
From  the  first  moment,  the  Johnsoi;.s  won 
the  admiration  and  friendship  of  the  people 
for  their  simplicity  and  their  democratic 
spirit, 

Prensa  Grafica  of  San  Salvador: 
This  summit  meeting  is  one  of  the  great- 
est events  in  the  history  of  El  Salvador  and 
of  Central  America,  All  of  the  American 
hemisphere  has  its  attention  fixed  on  Cen- 
tral America  because,  although  it  is  a  meet- 
ing of  a  regional  r.iiture,  its  outcome  may 
have  repercussions  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Radio  Reloj  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica : 
The  trip  was  virtually  a  personal  victory 
for  President  Johnson.  ,  .  .  Johnson's  arrival 
was  a  pleasant  moment  for  us  because  we 
greeted  upon  Costa  Rican  .■^oil  the  leader 
of  a  people  familiar  with  democracy,  a  presi- 
dent elected  democratically  in  honest  elec- 
tions, the  representatice  of  a  f.-;endly  per.ple 
v.-ith  a  political  and  social  organiJ-atum  Irom 
which  we  have  much  to  learn. 

The  Costa  Rican  newspaper.  La  Re- 
publica : 

The  presence  of  the  U.S.  President  consti- 
tuted an  Incentive  and  a  stimulus. 

La  Prensa  Libre  of  San  Jose  found 
Costa  Rica's  public  reaction.  '  partic- 
ularly heartening  as  it  did  not  result 
from  anyone's  orders,  but  was  bom  of 
a  profound  democratic  sentiment." 

Novedades,  a  newspaper  in  Nicaragua, 
wrote  of  the  "jubilant  and  glowing  wel- 
come" accorded  President  Johnson  and 
said: 

The  U.S.  President  sensed  the  v.arm  re- 
sp>onse  of  the  people,  and  of  a  well-behaved 
and  friendly  student  population  that  re- 
jected the  a'ttltude  of  certain  agitators  who 
attempted  to  detract  from  the  luster  of  the 
visit. 
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.spirit  of  .sacrifice"  of  President  Johnson 
in  participating  in  the  talks  despite  the 
"demonstration  which  he  must  liave  sus- 
ix-ct«d  might  occur.  Yet  he  made  the  trip 
to  San  Salvador,  demonstrating  his 
strong  character  and  sincere  desire  to 
help.  Hks  words  on  arrival  'the  unity  we 
.seek  is  above  all  a  state  of  mind'  con- 
\eyed  a  tangible  truth  and  sought  to 
avoid  any  suggestion  of  sounding  over- 
bearing." 

El  Grafica  editorialized: 

The  Johnson  visit  appears  to  ha\  e  achieved 
its  primary  objectives— <-oncord  among  the 
live  brother  nations. 

El  Imparcial  of  Guatemala  City  viewed 
the  ineetine  as  not  merely  ending  the 
cri.sis  of  the  common  market,  but  also  as 
a  positive  step  toward  opening  a  new- 
period  of  more  active  cooperation.  The 
paper  added  that,  in  President  Johnson's 
words  "mueh  remains  to  be  done"  and 
noted: 

These  clocjuent  words  are  the  most  realis- 
tic and  carry  the  greatest  inipact  of  any 
spoken  during  the  summit  meeting. 

Mexico  City's  newspaper  Novedades 
stated  that  the  "Central  American  na- 
tions are  in  the  red  over  balance-of-pay- 
ment  problems"  and : 

Johnson's  visit  to  the  El  Salvador  siimmlt 
is  a  hopeful  sign  toward  a.  more  solvent 
f  iiture. 

Tiie  English  language  News  'Mexico 
Cityi  said: 

Central  American.s  may  lie  short  on  cash, 
but  they  might  make  up  for  It  by  pulling 
together. 

And  stated : 

Lvndon  Johnson  in  such  a  situation,  could 
do  little  but  go  to  Central  .\merica  to  show 
he  cares.  He  cares  a  great  deal.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  Central  Aniericr.n  leaders  .show 
t'.iey  care  as  much. 

El  Tiempo  of  Boeota  said  Jolinson's 
participation  was  "very  important  in  the 
solution  of  this  cri.sis.  because  the  Cen- 
tral American  Common  Market  consti- 
tutes an  important  experiment,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  for  it  to  fail  due  to  re- 
gional jealou.sies." 


THE  HONORABLE  HORACE  R. 
KORNEGAY 


El  Pueblo  (Honduras)  : 

The  visit  of  the  head  of  the  richest  nation 
in  the  ■world  may  bring  hope  of  relief  to  the 
poorest  peoples  of  the  hemisphere. 

Diario  del  Norte : 

The  vLsit  of  President  Johnsoji  to  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  is  an  event  of  great 
historical  Importance,  because  it  strengthens 
faith  In  the  destiny  of  democracy  and  opens 
up  new  prospects  for  the  development  of  the 
means  of  production. 

The  newspaper  Prensa  Libre  of  Guate- 
mala City  termed  President  Johnson's 
armouncement  of  a  $65  million  loan  to 
the  Central  American  Common  Market 
nations  "a  magnanimous  gesture,"  add- 
ing that  "his  interest  must  be  appreci- 
ated and  the  nobility  of  his  objective 
acknowledged." 

Prensa  Ubre  praised  the  "courage  and 


HON.  FRANK  A.  STUCBLEFIELD 

or    KENTUCKY 

t^;  THE  hou.;e  of  hephe.-entatives 
Fridcrj.  A7iavs'  2.   1968 

Mr,  STUBELEFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  a  iJi'olrund  sense  of  regret  that  I 
rtmark  upon  the  retirement  of  Ine  Hon- 
orable HoR.^cE  KORNEGAY  from  this  body. 
For  8  vears.  Congressman  Korneg.^y  has 
served'  the  Sixth  District  of  North  Caro- 
lina with  ability  and  distinction.  We  will 
miss  both  his  outstanding  example  and 
his  positive  contributions  as  a  legislator. 

The  personal  qualities  of  Horace 
KORNEGAY  are  those  we  can  all  admire. 
Awarded  the  Combat  Infantryman's 
Badge,  the  Bronze  Star,  and  the  Purple 
Heart  for  his  service  m  World  War  U.  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  pursue  a 
distinguished  career  xn  the  law.  As  a 
member  of  the  Green.sboro  Bar  Associa- 
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tion.  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association, 
and  the  American  Bar  Association,  he 
ha-;  consi.stently  brought  both  honor  and 
integrity  to  the  legal  profession.  He  is. 
furthermore,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
visitors  of  tiie  Wake  Forest  Law  School, 
of  which  he  Is  a  graduate 

Since  his  election  to  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, HORAfE  KORNECAY  haS 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  Veterans'  AfTa.rs  Committee  His  ac- 
tive and  enlightened  concern  in  working 
for  these  committees  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  colleagues.  It  is  always  gratifying 
to  work  with  a  man  so  enlightened  and 
so  astute  as  is  Horvce  Korneg^y 

Mr  KoRNEGAYs  devotion  to  his  family 
is  commendable,  and  his  desire  to  spend 
more  time  with  them  is  understandable. 
Pointing  out  that  "for  the  past  7  years 
I  have  been  deprived  of  the  normal  rela- 
tionship with  my  family  and  with  my 
crowing  children."  he  underscored  the 
warm  apd  human  nature  which  is  his 
special  characteristic  I  know  his  family 
will  be  grateful  for  his  decision,  even  as 
we.  his  colleagues,  are  saddened.  And  yet. 
he  must  know  best  the  course  he  must 
follow.  I  extend  to  my  esteemed  friend 
and  coworker,  Horace  Kor.vegay.  my  sin- 
cere best  wishes  in  the  future.  I  know 
he  will  benefit  whatever  endeavor  he 
may  now  und'^rMk*» 


DISTRICT     OF     COLUMBIA     INSUR- 
ANCE  PLACEMENT  ACT 

HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

F     M.\RTL.VND 

I.V  THE  SEN.VTE  OP  THE  UNITED  sTATES 

Frdaij.  August  2.   19bS 

Mr  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1968,  the  President  suned  into 
law  the  Hou.^  nu  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968.  Title  XII  of  that  act  is  the 
District  of  Columbia  Insurance  Place- 
ment Act  which  I  introduced  into  the 
Setiate  as  S  3  j56  I  ask  ur.aniraous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  title  XII  be  re- 
painted in  the  Recoh*. 

There  bein^.;  no  objection,  title  XII  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows . 
HovsiNO    AND    Urban    Development    Act    or 

loss 

TITLE    XII— DISTRICT   OF    COLUMBIA 
INStJR.\NCE    PLACEMENT    ACT 

SHORT    TITLE 

5ec  1201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"District  of  Columbia  luourance  Placement 
Act" 

DECLARATION    Or    PUSFOSE 

S«c.  1202.  The  purposes  of  this  :it.!e  are — 

I  I )  to  assure  stability  in  the  property  In- 
surance market  for  property  located  in  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

1 2)  to  assure  the  availability  of  basic 
property  Insurance  as  defined  by  this  title; 

1 :3 1  to  encourage  maximum  use.  In  ob- 
taining basic  property  insurance,  of  the  nor- 
mal Insurance  market  provided  by  author- 
ized Insurers;  and 

(4 1  to  provide  for  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion among  insurers  of  the  responsibility  for 
insuring  quallfled  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  which  insurance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained through  the  normal  insurance  market 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
underwriting  association  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  provide  for  reinsuring  of  basic 
property  insurance  without  regard  to  en- 
vironmental hazards 

DKPINmON& 

Src  1203  As  used  in  this  title,  unless  the 
conte.xt  otherwise  requires — 

1 1 )  The  term  ■Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  his  designated  agent 

i2i  The  term  basic  property  insurance" 
means  (1)  insurance  against  direct  loss  to 
pr  iperty  caused  by  perils  as  defined  and  lim- 
ited in  the  standard  fire  policy  and  extended 
•overige  endorsement  thereon,  as  approved 
by  the  Commissioner,  and  '2)  such  other 
insurance  i  including  insurance  against  the 
perils  of  vandalism,  malicious  mischief,  bur- 
glary, theft,  and  robbery  i  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  designate  i  under  regulations 
adopted  or  made  under  lectlon  1205  of  this 
title  1  frnm  tho.se  lines  of  property  Insurance 
for  which  reinsurance  is  avail. ible  for  losses 
from  riots  or  cl-il  disorders  under  part  B  of 
title  XII  of  the  National   Housing  Act 

i3i  The  term  "en'.  Ir^nmental  hazard" 
means  any  hazardous  condition  that  might 
give  rise  U>  U.at,  under  an  inMirance  contract, 
but  which  Is  beyond  the  control  of  the  prop- 
erty owner 

i4i  The  term  "inspection  bureau"  means 
any  rating  bureau  or  other  orgfiniy.ation  des- 
ignated by  the  Commissioner  to  perform  in- 
spections 'o  determine  the  condition  of  the 
properties  f.ir  which  basic  property  insur- 
ance Is  nought. 

(5i  The  terms  "Industry  Placement  Facll. 
Ity  and  "PaclUty"  mean  the  facility  consist- 
ing of  all  Insurers  licensed  to  '.vrlte  and 
engaged  In  writing  basic  property  Insurance 
I  including  homeowners  and  commercial 
multiperll  policies)  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  assist  agents,  brokers,  and  ap- 
plicants In  securing  biislc  property  insurance. 

iBi  T!ie  term  "premiums  written"  means 
gross  direct  premiums  charged  with  respect 
to  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
all  policies  of  basic  property  insurance  and 
the  basic  property  tnstirance  premium  com- 
ponents of  all  multiperll  policies,  less  all 
orem urns  and  dividends  rettirned.  paid,  or 
credited  to  pol;cyholders  or  the  unused  or 
unabsorbed   portions  of   premiums  deposit*. 

(7)  The  term  "property  owner"  means  .my 
person  having  an  Insurable  Interest  In  real, 
personal,  or  mixed  real  and  personal  property. 

INDUSTRY    PLACEMENT    fACILmf 

Sec.  1204  lai  Within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title  all  Insur- 
ers licensed  to  wr.tc  and  engaged  In  writing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  a  direct  basis, 
basic  property  insurance  or  any  component 
thereof  in  multiperll  policies,  shall  establish 
an  Industry  Placement  Facility  Tlie  Facility 
«hall  formulate  and  idminlster  a  program, 
subject  to  disapproval  by  the  Commissioner 
In  whole  or  in  part,  to  seek  the  equitable 
apportionment  among  such  insurers  of  basic 
property  insurance  which  may  be  afforded 
appllc.<ints  In  the  District  of  Columbia  -vhose 
property  is  insurable  in  accordance  with  rea- 
sonHblc  underwriting  standards  and  who  in- 
dividually or  through  their  Insurance  agent 
or  broker  request  the  aid  of  the  Facility  to 
procure  such  Insurance  The  Facility  shall 
seek  to  place  insurance  with  one  or  more 
participating  companies  up  to  the  full  In- 
surable value  of  the  risk.  If  requested.  excejU 
to  the  extent  that  deductibles,  percentage 
participation  clauses,  and  other  underwrit- 
ing devices  are  employed  to  meet  special 
problems  of  insurability 

(b)  The  Facility  may.  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commissioner,  provide  as  part 
of  its  program  (or  the  equitable  distribution 
of  commercial  risks  and  dwelling  risks  among 
Insurers. 
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ic»  Each  insurer  licensed  to  write  and  en- 
ga^ed  In  writing  in  the  DlKtnrt  of  Columlii.i 
on  a  direct  basis,  basic  property  in.siiraiup  or 
any  component  thereof  in  nuiltiperll  polines 
shall  participate  in  the  Iiulu.stry  Placement 
Facility  program  :n  accordance  with  the  i-s- 
tabllshed  rules  of  the  program  as  a  contii- 
tlon  of  Its  authority  to  transact  such  kinds 
of  insurance  In  the  District  of  CoUinibi  i 
except  that.  In  lieu  of  revoking  or  suspending 
the  certificate  of  authority  of  any  comp^my 
for  any  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  Mie 
established  rules  of  the  program,  the  C.  .t.- 
mlssloner  may  subject  such  company  'n  i 
penalty  of  not  more  than  8200  for  each  such 
lailure  to  so  comply  when  in  his  Judgment 
he  finds  that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
best  served  by  the  continued  operation  of  the 
company  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PAIR  ACCESS  TO  INSUH.xNCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec  1205.  la)  The  Industry  Placement 
Facility  shall  on  its  own  motion,  or  wii!.in 
thirty  days  after  a  reciupst  by  the  Coniiiu-- 
sioner.  submit  to  the  Comml.ssloner  snrh 
proposed  rules  and  reitulatloiis  applicable  o 
insurers,  agents,  and  brokers  deemed  nc  i\'- 
sarv  Ui  assure  all  property  owners  fair  .n  ^ 
to  basic  property  lUMirance  through  ■.•:■ 
normal  insurance  markets,  including  rwu-.^ 
and  regulations  concerning — 

( 1 1  the  manner  and  .scope  of  Inspections  of 
risk  bv  an  inspection  bureau; 

(2)  the  preparation  and  riling  of  inspec-;  n 
reports  .and  reports  i-n  actions  vaken  in  .  a- 
nrctlon  with  inspected  risks,  and  summaries 
thereof; 

I  31  the  operation  of  'he  Facility.  incUKiiiie 
r'lles  and  regula;  ions  concerniiiK — 

{  A)  the  basic  pn  perty  m.'iurance  coverares 
to  be  provided  through  the  Facility; 

iBi  the  reasonable  eitort  to  obtain  .iiMir- 
uiue  in  the  normal  commercial  market  re- 
quired of  an  applicant  before  recourse  ui  "he 
Pacini y:  and 

•  C)  the  appeals  pro:  edure  within  he 
Fnclllty  for  any  applicant  for  Insuranic  re- 
garding any  ruling,  action,  or  decision  ')■  or 
en  behalf  of  the  Facility 

ibi  The  Commissioner  may  adopt  such  of 
the ,  rules  and  regulations  submitted  pur- 
.suant  to  subsection  lai  of  this  section  as  he 
approves  If  the  Commissioner  disapproves 
any  proposed  rule  or  regulation  .submitted, 
he  shall  itate  -he  reasons  for  so  doing,  and 
he  sh.all  require  the  Facility  to  submit  a  re- 
vision thereof  svithm  such  time  as  he  may 
designate,  but  no  ic's  than  ten  clays.  Dur.ng 
such  designated  time,  the  Commissioner  nnd 
t!-.e  Facility  shall  constilt  regarding  any  -iich 
dl.s'ippro'ed  rule  or  regulation.  If  the  Facil- 
ity falls  to  submit  a  proposed  rule  or  recula- 
;lon.  or  revision  thereof,  within  the  desig- 
nated time,  or  il  a  revised  rule  or  regulatli'U 
lo  unacceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  the 
Commlsiicner  may  make  stich  rules  and  reg- 
ulations cohering  the  pr'inused  general  nVy- 
Ject  matter  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  to 
earry  out  'he  purposes  of  this  title.  .-Xny  rule 
or  rexulation  adopted  or  made  under  this 
sction  shall  be  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  part  A  of  title  XII  of  the  Natlon?.l 
Housing  Act 

JOINT    UNDERWRITING    .XSSOCIATION 

Sec  1206.  I  a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  by  order  a  Joint  under- 
writing association  If  he  finds,  alter  notice 
and  hearing,  that  such  association  Is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Such  Joint  underwriting  association  shall 
consist  of  all  insurers  licensed  to  write  and 
engaged  In  writing  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, on  a  direct  basis,  such  basic  property 
Insurance  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Commissioner  or  any  component  thereof  in 
iTiultlperll  policies. 

lb)  Every  such  Insurer  shall  be  and  re- 
main a  member  of  the  association  and  shall 
comply  with  all  requirements  of  member- 
ship as  a  condition  of  its  authority  to  trans- 


„  •   such   kiiuls  of   insurance  In  the  District 

'.  c\.luinbia,  except  that  in  lieu  of  revoking 

,r  .uspeiullns  the  certltirate  of  authority  ot 

,,v  i-oinpanv  for  any  failure  to  comply  with 

ir.v  of  the  requirements  of  membership,  the 

c.'minlssioner  niBv  subject  such  ( ompany  to 

.    •H■nllU^■    of    :iot    more    than    *200    for   each 

'i,  l.oliire  to   -o  0  .nnilv  whe-i  In  his  judg- 

-ient  he  lltuls  that  the  public  interest  would 

■  „•  best  served  bv  the  continued  operation  of 

the  company  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

,clil)  Within  sixty  davs  following  the 
etlectlve  tiate  of  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioner under  this  section  the  association 
-'.:in  submit  to  him  a  proposed  plan  of 
.-.eratlon.  conslst^-nt  with  the  provisions  of 
This  title,  which  shall  provide  for  economical, 
jitir  and  nondlscTlmlnatory  administration 
!;  the  association  ,ind  tor  the  prompt  and 
,  "i  lent  provision  ot  reinsurance,  without 
;.  -irfi  to  pn\lroiiinental  hazards,  for  stich 
-(■  property  insurance  as  mav  be  deslp- 
;.  ;ed  i5v  the  (Commissioner  The  plan  of  op- 
er.itlon  shall  include  provisions  for— 

A  I  prellnilnarv  ;i--efsinent  of  all  members 
;  r  mltuil  expen-es  '.leressarv  to  commence 
.  i),-ratlons, 

Bi    establishment    o!    necessary   lacllltles: 

C)  manaecnient  atid  operr.tlon  of  the 
:is>oclatlon; 

D)  assessment  ot  members  "o  defray 
;i  "ses  and  expenses, 

K)    commission  arrantteinents: 
Fl    reasonable  iimlerwrltinE  standards; 
G)    assumption    .aiti    cession    of    relnsur- 
;inre;  and 

,H)  such  otV.cr  matters  .is  the  Commis- 
si aier  mav  designate 

2)  The  plan  of  operation  shall  not  take 
e'tect  until  .ipnroved  by  the  Commissioner. 
II  the  Commissioner  disapproves  the  pro- 
p  ..sed  plan  of  ipc-ratlon  <  or  any  part  thereof  1 . 
he  shall  state  the  reast.ns  for  so  doing,  and 
•he  association  shall  within  thirty  davs 
•hereafter  submit  for  his  review  on  appro- 
priately revised  jilan  of  operation.  During 
.-uch  time  the  Commissioner  and  the  asso- 
ciation shall  consult  reeardinc  the  disap- 
proved plan  ur  part  thereof  If  the  associa- 
tion tails  to  submit  a  revised  plan  of  opera- 
tion, or  If  the  revised  pl;ui  so  submitted  Is 
unacceptable  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  promul.cate  a  Plan  of  opera- 
tion, 

i31  The  :issoclatlon  mav.  on  Its  own  initi- 
ative, amend  such  plan  stibiect  to  approval 
by  the  Commissioner,  .;ncl  shall  amend  such 
plan  at  'he  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
If  he  finds  such  action  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purp^ises  of  this  title. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  association  shall 
participate  in  its  writings,  expenses,  profits. 
and  losses,  or  In  such  categories  thereof  as 
may  be  .separately  established  by  the  associ- 
ation, sublect  to  ;ipproval  by  the  Commls- 
sic^ner.  m  the  proportion  that  the  premiums 
written  by  each  such  member  during  the 
precedinc  calendar  year  bear  to  the  aggregate 
premiums  •.vrittcii  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia bv  all  ni'-mbers  of  'he  association,  or  in 
iiccordance  with  such  other  formula  as  the 
association  may  devise  with  the  approval 
of  the  Commissioner  Such  participation  by 
e.ich  Insurer  in  the  association  shall  be  de- 
ttrmined  annitallv  on  the  basis  of  such 
premiums  written  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year  as  disclosed  in  the  anntial  state- 
ments and  other  repor-s  tiled  i.n-  the  insurer 
with  the  Commissioner 

(e)  The  association  shall  be  governed 
bv  a  board  of  eleven  directors,  elected  annu- 
ally bv  cumulative  voting  by  the  members  of 
•he  association,  whose  votes  in  such  election 
shall  be  weighted  in  accordance  with  the 
proportionate  amount  of  each  member's  net 
direct  premiums  wTltten  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  doring  the  preceding  calendar 
vear  The  hrst  board  shall  be  elected  at  a 
nteeting  of  the  members  or  their  authorized 
repre.sentatives.  which  shall  be  held  within 
•hirtv   davs   after   the   etfectlve   date   of  the 
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order  under  this  section  esi,.blishing  the  as- 
sociation, at  a  lime  and  lilaie  designatea  l>v 
the  Commissioner 
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EXAMINATION    liV     idM  •>!  ISSIONKR 

.Sec,  1207.  The  operation  ol  .uiv  inspection 
hiireau,  the  Industry  Placement  Facility,  and 
I  he  'oint  underwTitint;  association  shall  at 
all  times  be  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
rcKUlatlon  ol  the  Comnil.ssioner,  Tlie  Com- 
missioner shall  have  the  power  of  visitation 
ol  and  examination  into  stich  operations  and 
tree  access  to  all  the  books,  records.  Hies. 
jiapers.  and  documents  that  relate  to  such 
(iperatlons,  may  .summon  and  qualitv  wit- 
nesses under  oath,  and  may  examine  direc- 
tors, officers,  agents,  employees  or.  any  other 
I)frson  having  knowledce  of  such  operations. 

WAIVKR    OK    Ll.MiU.ITY 

Skc.  1208  There  shall  be  no  liability  on 
the  part  of.  and  no  cause  of  ..ction  of  any 
n.  ttiVe  shall  uise  .iKainst.  insurers,  any  in- 
spection bureau  the  Industi;.  Placement 
Facility  the  joint  underwriting  association, 
•he  .menis  or  employees  of  such  .nireau. 
F.i  ility.  or  association,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee" of  the  District   of  Columbia,   for  any 

t.ttemcnis  m.ide  in  good  faith  by  them  con- 
cerning the  .nsurabiUty  of  property  .Ai  in 
.iiiy  reports  or  other  cominunuatioiis.  iBl  at 
•he  tune  ot  the  he.inngs  c.nductcd  m  con- 
nection thert-vith.  or  iif  i  m  the  imdings 
\v:th  respect  thereto  r."tiuired  by  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title.  Tlie  reports  and  com- 
munications of  ..nv  inspp.tiou  bureau  the 
Industry   Placement    Facility,   and    the    joint 

.indcrwnt.ng     association     with     respect     to 

individual  properties  shall  not  be  open  to 
inspection  by.  or  otherwise  .wailable  to,  the 

public. 

.«.n:n-i-.m,  r.EPoRis  liV  .uiiNr  i-NDtRwnri  ing 

.\S.S'. 'C1.^TION 

-EC  120H.  The  jo.nt  under-Ariting  associ- 
ition  shall  :ile  with  the  Cimmissioner.  an- 
nually or  on  before  the  1st  day  of  M.rcn.  a 
stttemcnt  -v^-hich  shi.ll  contain  information 
■•■ith  respect  •o  its  transactions,  condition. 
op?rat:ons,  and  affairs  during  the  preceding 
vear  Such  statement  --hail  contain  such  mat- 
'C'^s  .a\d  mlormation  i>s  are  prescribed  by  the 
i-ommissioner  and  sh  .1!  be  in  such  lorm  as 
•s  approved  bv  him.  The  c:oinm;ss:oner  may 
;,t  any  time  rcqu're  the  osso.-.ation  to  lurni.sh 
him  'with  additional  .nlormation  with  le- 
■  p-ct  to  its  transactions,  condition,  or  any 
matter  connected  therewith  which  he  con- 
vders  to  be  muteriil  and  which  will  ..ssist 
him.  m  cvaluatins  the  scope,  operation,  .aid 
experience  of  'he  ..ssoc  ";tion. 

.\PPFAL- 

'^EC  :210.  (a)  Anv  .ipplic.-iit  lor  insurance 
•md  any  alTected  insurer  may  .ipneal  to  the 
Commissioner  wahtn  ninety  days  after  any 
hnal  ru'iiig,  action,  or  decision  by  or  on 
b°half  of^  anv  inspect-lon  bureau,  the 
IndusTv  Placement  Facility,  or  the  joint 
underwriting  ..ssociatlon.  following  exhaus- 
tion of  rcmtdies  available  withm  suth  bu- 
reau   Facility,  or  assoclaticn. 

",  bi  \\\  final  orders  or  decisions  of  the 
Commissioner  m  .de  und?r  this  title  shall  be 
..ub.iect  to  review  by  tht-  District  of  Coaim.bia 
Court  of  Appeals  under  .section  n-i42  o:  lae 
District  of  Columbia  Coc^e. 

REIMBVRSEMENT  FOR  REINSIF.ANCE  TROVIDED 
UNOrR  NATIONAL  ZNSrRANCE  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

SEC  1211.  en  In  order  to  carry  otit  the 
purposes  of  this  title  and  to  mt.ke  available 
to  insurers  who  participate  hereunder  the 
rein-durance  afforded  under  part  B  of  title 
XII  of  the  National  Housing  Act  against 
losses  to  p-opertv  resulting  from  riots  or  civil 
disorders,  the  commissioner  is  authorized  to 
assess  each  Insurance  company  authorized  to 
do  business  in  the  District  of  Columbia  an 
amount,  in  the  proportion  that  the  pre- 
miums earned  bv  each  such  rompraiy  m  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  lines  reinsured  m 
'he  Di'=trict  of  Columbia  by  the  Secretary  of 


HoU.-intt  ,oi(i  t"r!„.ii  De\elopnient  during  tlie 
preceding  calendar  ye,.r  be.ir  to  the  acgrc- 
|;.,to  premiums  earned  on  those  lines  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  all  Insurance  coni- 
p. lilies,  sumcieut  to  provide  a  lund  to  reim- 
liurse  the  Secretary  of  Housing  .tiui  Urban 
Development  in  the  manner  set  lorth  in  sec- 
tion 1223(al(li  of  ^uch  part  B  Such  fund 
may  be  added  to  or  such  fund  m.iy  l)e  created 
bv  "  moneys  .ippropriated  therefor  by  the 
Congress. 

(hi  Insurers  .shall  add  t  >  the  prcniuiin  rate 
an  amount,  to  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, sufficient  to  recover,  within  not  more 
than  three  years,  any  am<uints  assessed  under 
•ubsectlon  "  lai  of  this  section  during  the 
•preLedinp  calendar  vear.  Such  amount  shall 
lie  a  separate  charge  to  the  insured  in  addi- 
tion to  the  premium  to  be  paid  and  shall  be 
reflected  as  such  in  the  policy  of  insurance. 
No  commission  shall  be  paid  thereon  to  any 
agent  or  broker  producing  c)r  selling  the 
iioilcy  ol  insurance  ivlu-rein  such  .iinount  is 
.idded. 

KEltOATION 

Sec  12111  The  Commissioner  is  .lutliori/ed 
to  deUg.ae  any  of  the  functions  vested  in 
him  by  this  title. 

jrnuiAi.   i.iviFW 

Sec.  1213.  Section  11  742ia)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  is  .imended  >  1  i  oy  striking 
out  "and"  immediately  lollowmg  paragraph 
(10):  (21  bv  striking  out  the  period  lollow- 
mg "paragraph  illi  and  inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "i  and";  and  i3t  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraj)!!; 

■il2)  final  orders  and  decisions  ot  the 
C.iininissloner  ot  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  provisions  of  the  District  of  Co- 
iumb..'.  Insurruice  Placement  Act." 


•\    MESSAGE    FROM    VIETN.-\M 

.■'iMERIC.'^NS 


FOR 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

I  If-    KANSAS 
!N  T-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auaust  2.  1968 
Ml  DOLE.  Ml.  Spe.iker.  Hie  lirjii'MUs 
of  one  of  Ain.=rica  s  brave  n-htins  men 
.set  f.irth  in  a  poem  itt  tvroie  hi  Vietnam 
before  makint:  the  supieme  sacrifice 
'.vcre  contained  in  an  article  o.npearins 
recently  in  the  Mi.s.sion  Sun  of  Mi.si^ion, 

Kaiif, 

This  hvave  vounL  ,vpkiier.  a  casualf/  of 
man'.';  inhumanity  to  inan,  (aeiiicted  in 
trraphlc  lines  t!ie  a':ony  and  iiell  of  war, 
Tli4  thoutilit-orovokin-  iiocm  -.vrittcn  by 
r-oirine  Pfc,  Michael  F.  Dalton  wa,s  r.ut- 
irnttcri  to  the  Mi.'^sioii  Sun  by  his  aunt. 
Mr',  S.  E,  Undei-Aood.  I  request  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  tlii.-  point; 

Take  a  man.  put  him  alone 

Put  him  12  000  miles  from  home. 

Empty  his  hrart  of  all  hut  blood. 

M::kc'him  live  in  svc-t  and  mud. 

This  IS  mv  life  I  have  to  live, 

Tv  n  v.-hy  inv  soul  to  the  devil  I  give, 

Yo'i  pe-'-e  hovs    -re  not  in  your  easy  chair, 

Bscause  you  don't  know  what  ifs  like  over 

here. 
You  have  a  ball  wif.ioi.t  even  'ryinE:. 
\V'-.r.e  over  here  bovs  .ire  dying. 
Plant  vour  signs  on  the  White  H' use   ..iwn 
Ml  voii  want  is  to  ivn  th-  homo. 
Yo-d  burn  your  drrft  cards   and   m^rch   at 

dawn. 
TcU  tts  all,  uet  out  of  Viettiam 
Tii'ere"'is  nothing  else  for  you  to  do, 
\nd  I'm  supposed  to  die  for  you. 
T'-^y  -.viU  hate  -.-ou  tih  the  di.v  -hey  die 
Yo-.t'make  them  hear  their  buddies  cry. 
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r  saw  tils  *rm  i  bloody  shred. 

Then  I  heirri  •:iem  say  this  nne's  dead 

ton  '.  !•-  .»  ;  iri{e  price  to  pay.  so  vhat  yoti  will 

live  another  dav 
He  had  the  guta  to  ftght  and  die. 
He  paid  the  price  but  what  did  he  buy? 
Not  .1  thint?  except  to  die. 

But  who  do  vou  think  cares   ibout  3.  Marine'' 
Kls  wife,  his  parenta  and  his  sons. 
Bui  they're  about  the  only  ones 


THE  NOMIN.ATTON  OF  APSOCIATP: 
JUSTICE  FORT.AS  TO  RE  CHIEF 
JUSTICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

OP    NORTH    CAROLfN* 

IN  THE   -FWrE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Auaust  2.  1968 

Mr  ERVIN  Mr  President,  below  is  a 
copy  of  a  '.etter  which  I  wrote  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Washinuton  Post  on  August  2, 
1968  Sincp  this  '.ettor  is  relevant  to  the 
nomination  of  Justice  Fortas  for  the  post 
of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  I 
req-u'^t  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
r.REs.sioNAL  Record. 

There  bemt;  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

US.  Senate 
Washuiqton.  DC  .  August  2.  1968. 
The  Editor . 
r*if  '.Vcnlr.ngton  PoiT. 
WasfiinQton.  DC. 

De.\r  Sir  The  Wash!ni?ton  Post  of  August 
2.  1968.  contained  .in  .■dltorlal  entitled  "The 
Least  Effective  Branch',  which  described  the 
members  f  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
who  nelleve  th.it  .■\sscK:late  .Justice  Fortas 
out;ht  not  to  be  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  "as  Its  nastiest  and  least  re- 
spectable members  " 

Since  I  .im  un.-ible  to  fathom  why  a  news- 
paper of  standing  indulges  in  a  verbal  tan- 
trum on  Its  editorial  page.  I  ignore  the  vl- 
tupfr.itlon  except  to  observe  that  it  shed  no 
light  whatever  on  the  only  important  issue, 
l.e  ,  whether  .Justice  Fortas'  nomination  for 
the  post  of  Chief  Justice  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate 

I  im  •  tif  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
JucUcmry  C.mmlttce  who  Is  convinced  that 
the  right  f  he  .\merlc:in  people  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  principles  of  their  written  Con- 
stitution rather  th.in  by  the  arbitrary,  In- 
consistent and  uncertain  notions  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  will  be  best  served  by 
denying  to  Mr.  Fortas  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  tJnlted  States. 

.'Vs  a  member  o!  'he  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  merely  undertook  to  perform  fotth- 
rightly  my  obligation  as  .i  member  of  the 
Committee  ;'nd  the  Senate  to  make  known 
the  riuallriCHtlons  of  Mr  Fortas  Tor  the  post 
of  Chief  Justice.  This  obligation  arises  out 
of  .Article  TI  of  the  Constitution  ir.hlch  pro- 
vides that  the  President  appoints  Supreme 
Court  Justices  "by  -nd  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate." 

The  gra'.  ;'.y  uf  the  bUgai:j!i  which  this 
coiisulutional  provision  imposes  on  a  Sen- 
ator is  clearly  -evealed  by  the  nature  of  the 
office  A  Supreme  Court  Justice  occupies  and 
the  iwesome  iJO',ier  he  exercises  In  It  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  hold  offlce  for  :ife.  .md 
are  not  responsible  in  .\ny  way  to  the  people. 
After  they  ascend  the  bench,  no  authority 
external  to  themselves  can  ■  ouirol  their  of- 
flcial  conduct  or  make  them  keep  their  o.iths 
to  support  the  Constitution, 

.As  Chief  Justice  Stone  declared  in  the 
Butler  Case  "While  unconstitutional  exer- 
cise ..f  power  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
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branches  )f  -he  government  is  subject  to 
Judicial  restraint,  the  only  check  upon  our 
exercise  nf  power  is  our  own  sense  of  self- 
restraint  " 

Since  Mr  Portas  has  been  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  for  about  three  years,  the  important 
question  confronting  the  Senate  is  whether 
he  ought  to  be  elevated  for  life  to  the  more 
prestigious  offlce  of  Chief  Justice — an  offlce 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  Presidency  In 
Its  impact   upon  constitutional  government. 

The  reason  v/hy  it  Is  essenti.il  for  Supreme 
Court  Justices  to  abide  by  their  oaths  to 
support  the  Constitution  Is  clearly  disclosed 
bv  Jur.tlce  Benjamin  N  Cardoza  In  his  book. 
"The  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Process"  In  dis- 
ipprovlng  the  theory  that  Judges  are  priv- 
ileged to  substitute  tiielr  indlvldxi;il  sense  of 
Justice  for  established  rules  of  law  when  they 
decide  cases,  .lusfice  Cardnra  ."^nld-  "that 
ml«tht  result  in  a  benevolent  de^potl.«m  if  the 
Judges  were  benevolent  men.  It  would  put 
an  end  to  the  reign  of  law  " 

Let  me  ref-ount  mv  .actions  at  the  hearing 
on  the  Fortas  nomination. 

I  questioned  Justice  Portas  for  n  compara- 
tively short  time  concerning  general  matters 
relating  to  the  Constitution  and  his  rxtra- 
Judlcial  activities,  and  he  freely  responded  to 
my  questions 

I  then  Informed  .Justice  Fortas  that  I  did 
not  think  it  proper  to  put  to  him  any  ques- 
tions relating  to  his  future  Judicial  actions 
and  would  not  do  so. 

I  informed  htm.  however,  that  I  did  wish 
to  make  inquiry  of  him  concerning  past  de- 
cl.slons  In  which  he  had  loined  In  his  capac- 
ity as  an  .Associate  Justice  The  objective 
of  my  proposed  Inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
whether  he  could  reconcile  those  decisions 
with  the  words  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
numerotis  prior  decisions  of  the  Cotirt  plac- 
ing contrary  Interrret.ntlons  upon  them 

Upon  being  advised  bv  Mr  Fortas  that  he 
did  not  feel  free  to  answer  qtiestlons  relating 
to  past  declsUins  in  which  he  has  par- 
ticipated, I  informed  him  I  would  not  in- 
sist on  his  doing  ^o.  :ind  that  I  would  .state 
my  interpretation  of  those  cases  mvself  for 
the  liearing  record  and  then  Insert  all  the 
opinions  tiled  in  them  in  the  hearing  record 
so  any  interested  person  could  thereby  de- 
termine whether  I  had  interpreted  the  cases 
correctly  Incidentnllv.  a  committee  he.iring 
record  .s  made  for  the  lnform:Uion  of  'he 
Senate  when  it  passes  on  committee  recom- 
mendations. 

Before  stating  mv  interpretation  of  the 
cases  i-nd  inserting  the  opinions  in  them  In 
the  record.  I  advised  Justice  Portas  that  as 
far  .■«  I  was  '-oncerned  he  was  .it  liberty  to 
depart  from  the  he:>rine.  I  .ndded,  however. 
that  in  the  event  he  elected  ^o  remain  he 
would  be  .It  liberty  to  mnke  any  comments 
he  desired  respecting  the  nccuracy  of  anv 
interpretation  I  placed  upon  any  of  the  cases. 
Justice  Fortas  voluntarily  elected  to  remain 
while  I  was  statin;;  my  interpretation  of  the 
cases  for  the  record  and  inserting  the  opin- 
ions In  them  m  the  record.  My  performance 
of  this  task  neces.'arily  -  onsimied  much  time 
because  the  rases  were  numerous  and  the 
opinions  in  them  rather  lengthy. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  was  courteous 
to  Justice  FortAs  throughout  the  hearing  and 
treated  him  Just  exactly  like  I  would  have 
liked  to  hiive  hoen  trciled  had  our  p<-:slticns 
been   reversed. 

In  my  deliberate  Judgment,  the  cases  make 
It  plain  that  in  the  p>erformance  of  his  work 
as  m  .Associate  Justice.  Mr.  Fortas  has  under- 
taken to  carry  Into  effect  the  words  he  spoke 
at  .American  "university  on  March  20.  196«. 
At  that  n'.ace  md   time  he  declared: 

"But  the  words  of  the  Constitution  were 
not  -.vritten  with  a  meaning  that  persists  for 
all  time.  Words  .ire  not  static  symbols.  Words 
may  be  carved  in  impervious  t:ran!te.  but  the 
words  themselves  are  as  Impermament  .is  the 
hand  that  carved  them  They  reflect  light  and 
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shadow,  they  are  modified  bv  rain  and  m.:. 
they  are  subject  to  the  ch.inces  that  a  rest;.s.- 
life  brings  upon  them  So  the  specific  mer-i,- 
ing  iif  the  words  of  the  Constitution  has  no- 
been  rixed  and  unchanging.  Tliey  never  \vi;; 
be  tlxfd  and  unchanglni:  The  Constitution  , 
not  <;tatlc  B\it  the  chances  In  those  word- 
changes  in  the  me.inli.g  of  those  words-  h.v.e 
not,  as  one  might  think,  been  .arbitrary  or 
haphazard." 

.Alter  reading  these  words  of  Justice  Pt'ti  .? 
I  wondered  why  George  Wa-shlngton.  B-"!.- 
lamln  Franklin.  James  Madison.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  .ind  the  other  itood  and  wise  Ij,.  ;. 
who  Iramed  the  Con.-titutlon  put  provlsr  .,.- 
In  that  document  requiring  Supreme  Co,  r 
.Judges  to  lake  oaths  to  .support  u  Constitu- 
tion whose  words  Justice  Portas  says  iio., 
no  ruced  meaning,  and  specifying  that  !'.,.■ 
Constitution  can  be  amended,  i  e..  chan.'cc. 
only  by  the  joint  action  of  Con^iresa  and  ■  In- 
states. 

When  .ill  is  said.  America's  greatest  juri- 
of  all  lime.  Chief  Ju.stice  John  M.u-shall.  ;  ,ii 
all  that  can  be  soundly  said  on  the  sub.le'  t 
III  Marhury  r .  Madison.  .After  cleclarlna  l.'.t 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution  "are  re- 
signed to  be  perm.iiient".  he  added  i 

'From  these,  and  many  other  selectl.t^s 
which  ml2ht  l>e  m..de.  it  is  apparent  that  -t.e 
framers  of  the  constitution  contempL.ted 
that  instrument  as  a  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  courts,  as  well  .iS  tlie  legislature 
Why  otherwise  does  it  direct  the  Judges  to 
take  an  oath  to  support  It'.'  This  oath  cer- 
tainly applies,  in  un  especial  manner,  to 
their  conduct  in  their  offlci.il  character  Huw 
lirunoral  to  impose  it  on  them,  if  they  were 
to  be  used  as  the  Instruments,  and  the 
knowing  instruments,  for  violating  what 
ihey  swe.\r  to  support!  *  *  "  Wliy  does  a  Judje 
.swe.ir  to  discharge  his  duties  .i^reeably  to 
the  Constitution  ot  the  United  States.  :f  Unit 
Constitution  forms  no  rule  lor  his  govern- 
metu?  •  *  *  If  such  be  the  real  st.ite  ot  thir.as. 
this  is  worse  than  solemn  mockery." 

I  close  with  this  observation:  If  its  words 
iiave  no  fixed  .neanin.;.  the  Constitution  .s 
Indeed  a  "solemn  mockery",  and  lurnLshcS 
■■v.o  rule  :or  (tlie)  government"  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices. 

P'.'ea.se  publish  this  letter  on  your  edlton:il 
paije.  It  may  convince  some  of  your  readers 
that  thc-re  who  advocate  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Fortas  do  not  have  complete  possession 
of  all  the  truth. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  J.  Ep.vin.  Jr. 


August  2,  n)08 


REPORT  TO  THE   IS'^TH  DISTRICT 
OF  ILLINOIS 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESENT.ATIVES 
Friday.  Auc/ust  2.  1968 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
general  leave  to  extend  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  insert  the  te.\t  of  my 
latest  report  to  the  13th  Congression.i! 
District  of  Illinois,  volume  3.  number  i 
dated  July  1968. 

The  report  loUows : 

WAbKi.NGroN.  DC — Few  issues  during  r.r 
six  years  in  the  House  of  Representatlvci 
have  !5rought  .is  much  mall  as  the  Firearms- 
Control  .Assistance  .Act  which  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  my  support 
In  late  July.  I  h.ad  previously  supported,  ;:". 
June,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  .Act  of  1968,  which  contained  pre- 
visions to  contrc'l  the  interstate  sale  of  liana- 
guns.  Following  enactment  of  that  legisla- 
tion, I  urged  prompt  consideration  of  addi- 
tional Federal  gun  control  legislation  Includ- 


n  ,;  problems  of  the  interstate  sale  of  long 
^uns  and  the  interstate  shipment  of  ammu- 
nition 

While  the  basic  responsibility  for  public 
,;,',-ty  rests  In  State  .aid  local  governments, 
i-  .cas  clear  that  Federal  regulation  over  the 
;■  ascrlmlnate  sale  and  shipment  of  firearms 
a:..!  .Lmmunltion  was  necessary  so  that  each 
<-,ite  would  he  capable  of  enforcing  its  fire- 
•^ins  laws  Onlv  the  Federal  Government  has 
t!.,.  ixiwer  to  legislate  In  the  area  of  Inter- 
st.ite  commerce. 

It  Is  true  that  Federal  restrictions  on  the 
sale  and  purcliase  of  tirc.irms  and  ammunl- 
•111  are  not  a  ccinplete  answer  to  the  prob- 
lems of  violence  .iiid  crime  in  our  society. 
H  -A-ever.  ihrouch  the  enactment  of  reason- 
^lAo  controls  it  .should  be  im.ssible  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  lirearms  by  at  least  some 
,,:  -hose  more  likely  to  misuse  them  and 
;!.  reby  help  to  reduce  crimes  of  violence  In- 
',  :■  ing  guns  Willie  the  legl.-latlon  passed  bv 
lie  House  of  Representatives  falls  short  of 
'( '  at  could  l.ave  been  achieved,  on  balance. 
It  IS  a  meaningful  step  forwiird. 

\s  passed  by  the  Hou.se  the  measure  makes 
It  unlawful  lor  a  person  not  in  jiossession  of 
a  Federal  license:  i\)  to  mantifacture.  Im- 
port 1  r  deal  in  any  hrearins  or  ammunition 
(With  the  exception  of  certain  ammunition 
commonly  used  by  .'pcrtsmenli  i2i  to  ship 
firearms  or  ammunition  by  common  carrier 
wi'hout  prior  notice:  (?)  to  knowingly  trans- 
pert  or  deal  in  any  way  with  stolen  firearms 
or  ammunition;  (4)  to  transport  or  receive  a 
firearm  with  obliterated  or  altered  serial 
number;  or  (51  with  certain  exceptions 
grin  ted  hy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
Import  hrearms  or  ammunition  into  the 
United  States. 

I'r.:)visions  applicable  to  those  licensed  to 
deal  in  firearms  (^r  ammunition  govern  the 
wavs  in  which  they  may  be  sold  .-^nd  shipped, 
and  set  up  categories  of  persons  to  whom  they 
mav  not  be  sold  tr  shipped.  Minimum  age 
reouirements  are  established  by  law.  and 
pr.^hlbitiuns  placed  on  .<-ales  to  felons,  fugi- 
tives, narcotics  users,  and  the  mentally  ill. 
While  the  act  provides  that  a  nonllcensed 
per?on  may  not  transport,  send,  or  receive 
a  !  rearm  J.crots  state  liner,,  an  exception  is 
pr--.  ided  "o  that  sportsmen  will  not  be  tin- 
dulv  inhibited  in  the  leititlmaie  enjoyment 
of 'Leir  sport. 

In  addition,  the  bill  was  amended  to  pro- 
vtfie  mandatory  penalties  for  persons  who 
carry  firearms  while  committting  Federal 
felonies.  .As  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to 
the  Senate,  the  bill  docs  not  provide  for  reg- 
istration of  lirearms  <t  licensing  of  firearm 
owners  Detailed  informaticn  on  the  provi- 
sions of  H  R.  17735,  the  Firearms  Control  As- 
EiPiance  .Act.  or  P.L.  90-351.  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act,  Is  available  on  reque.st 
ir  ni  r.iv  ottice. 

I.i.kr  riir'r.qan  prcbU'?rt!i:  In  carlv  July,  the 
H  e  approved  leeislation  consenting  to  the 
G;  at  Lakes  Basin  Compact  For  a  variety  of 
rea-cns.  it  has  taken  twelve  years  ic  achieve 
House  passaee  of  this  resolution,  which  I  have 
sponsored  m  two  lucccssive  Conaresses.  The 
Compact  will  permit  the  <  rderly  development 
and  ron-=ervation  of  the  water  resources  of 
th"  Orc-ai  Lakes  by  these  states  bordering  the 
lakes,  including  constii.ation  and  communi- 
cation with  the  covernment  of  Cnnada. 

la  July,  I  introduced  leprislntlon  to  pro- 
hii:it  comir.ued  LOUutioU  of  the  Great  Lakes 
p.n.i  otber  na-'.iaable  v.aters  by  Federally- 
autiiorizeci  dredging  activities.  Unless  we  are 
willmg  to  ^t-:d  one  day  that  we  hav  passed 
th"  point  of  no  return  in  cur  ctTorts  to  con- 
tr  .1  polhr.ion  of  the  Nation's  waterways,  such 
measures  and  more  arc  necessary. 

Postal  j.-robU-m.'-,:  My  mail  continues  to  re- 
flect the  continuing  deterioration  of  our 
po'tal  service,  despite  increased  postal  rates, 
71?  codes,  automation,  and  other  devices 
aimed  at  improving  postal  service.  This  has 
been  a  matter  of  concern  to  me  since  coming 
to  Congress,  and  I  have  spoken  on  the  Floor 
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repeatedly  pointing  out  the  need  for  a  new 
and  business-like  approach  to  the  problems 
of  moving  the  mail.  Recently  I  restated  my 
support  of  the  proposal  for  a  Government- 
owned,  self-supporting  postal  corporation  to 
replace  the  present  archaic  postal  system.  It 
is  not  likely  that  action  will  be  taken  before 
Congress  adjourns  this  lall;  however,  there 
Is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  It  is  now 
the  formal  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Comml.ssion  on  Postal  Organization, 
and  as  such,  may  well  be  achieved  in  the 
next  Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  legislation  to  remove 
Postmaster  appointments  irinn  the  political 
area  and  place  them  under  ihe  Postmaster 
General  on  v.  competitive  civU-service  l)asls. 
has  been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Post 
omcc  and  Civil  Service  I  l.ave  introduced 
this  legislation  m  iwt  ('>  neres.ses.  unU  in- 
cluded this  rec.mimendatlon  in  my  "-stimony 
before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress  in  1965  Hopefully 
the  time  is  arrlvinc  when  politics  will  be 
taken  out  i-f  the  Post  Office  Department.  _ 

V:rt>ic.vi:  D-'bate  continues  over  US.  poli- 
cies en  Vietnam  The  war  continues  with  no 
end  in  sight.  Ev'idence  to  date  indicates  vl.at 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  tmlikely  to  allow 
renl  progress  in  the  Paris  talks  at  this  time, 
and  perhaps  not  until  after  the  November 
elections.  This  is  a  trasic  prospect  in  a  tracic 
war,  marked  Ijy  a  series  of  traqic  mistakes. 
One  would  think,  hope  and  trust,  after  live 
years  of  repeated  failure  to  accurately  a;-.sess. 
evaluate,  and  report  on  the  situation  in 
South  Vietnam,  that  the  Administration 
might  alter  its  approach.  It  should  now  be 
clear,  even  to  those  who  made  the  decisions, 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  commit  !.-andreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  to  a  land  war  in 
Asia  under  the  circumstances  which  existed. 
Clearly  it  has  proven  to  be  a  mistake  to 
have  assumed  that  a  ::eries  •  f  i:overnment.5, 
weakened  by  corruption,  InetrLness.  and  un- 
lespoiiElveness  would  or  could  inar^hall  the 
support  of  the  people  of  South  Vi  nnam  to 
the  degree  necessary  to  achieve  the  .stated 
goals. 

Once  free  of  the  rhetoric  of  the  last  five 
years  and  free  of  the  tendency  in  w.ant  to 
justify  or  "prove  out"  theories  long  siiice 
demonstrated  to  have  been  erroneous  or  in- 
applicable, the  U.S.  mv.sl  and  can  find  an  ac- 
ceptable way  to  de-Americanize  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam  as  so  many  of  us  have  been  urg- 
ing. The  cold  hard  fact  is  that  the  only 
reasonable  route  open  to  the  U.S.  at  this 
point  Is  m  negotiations.  Thus  while  the 
prospects  In  Paris  may  not  be  bright  at  the 
moment,  the  discussions  there,  as  well  .as 
other  diplomatic  contacts,  remain  our  best 
hope  for  a  f  cnsible  solution. 

C'on(/re.s,<;fr,7!ci;    rform:  Th::e  ;  cars  -.so,  the 
Joint    Committfe    on    the    Organiz.ition    of 
Congress  v.as  formed.  After  holdinr  extensive 
hearints  en  Congressional   reorganization  it 
r.^ported  a  modest  bill  aimed  ..t  \<pdating  and 
improving  the  functioning  of  the  Congrers. 
It    has    been    lar.ttuishing    for    over    sixteen 
months  in  the  House  Rules  Committee.  De- 
spite  coni.tant   prodding,   there   steins    little 
llkchhood  that  this  much-needed  attempt  to 
modestly  mouernize  the  national  :efc::fl:Uure 
will  be  considered  in  this  Congress.  The  House 
leadership    has    str-'.ngly    intimated    that    if 
anv  (Congressional  Reform  Bill  i.s  cr-nsidprcd. 
it    svill    he    an    even    vs-eaker    ■  c:-:-';pr   inise" 
veusion   which    will   carry    the   title   of   Con- 
gressional Reform  and  yet  do  little  to  imple- 
ment   the    recomir.endations    of    the    Joint 
Committee.  It  is  m.y  hope  that  the  'uill  will 
be  brought  to  the  Floor,  under  an  o!>en  rule 
permittlr?     amendment,     before     the     90th 
Coneres.i  adjourns. 

Express  your  vieus:  Your  comments  and 
views  on  matters  before  the  House  of  P^-pre- 
sentatlves  are  always  welcome.  My  Wash- 
ington office  is  open  throughout  the  year 
and  your  letters,  requests,  and  problems  wlU 
be  given  attention  as  promptly  as  possible. 
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.All  communications  should  be  addressed  to: 
Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld,  506  Cannon  House 
Omce  Building,  Washington.  D,C.  20515.  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


THE    FARMER'S    STRUGGLE    TO 
MAKE  A  FAIR  RETURN 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

(IF    OKI.'VIIOM.^ 
IN  THE  .-ENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  ■Xiicu.'^t  2.  I'.i68 
Mr.  MONPONF.Y.  Mr.  Pifsident.  last 
m.-inth  the-  .Spn.itf  voted  48  to  2G  to  turn 
its  Lack  on  the  rriticii.l  problems  of 
America's  wheat  farmers  and  othrr  feed 
urain  producers.  Thanks  to  this  action, 
the  price  of  wlicat  today  i-r mains  at  a 
26-vear low. 

That  vote  revealed  -.vith  one  exception, 
that  the  minority  party  has  no  inten- 
Lions  of  seekine  .solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems that  ifipc  our  Nati'in'.'^  faim.'r.s.  Tie 
rollcall  .showed  our  Republican  col- 
leaaues  votintr  almo,<it  as  a  l)loc.  'Jfl  to  1, 
acai'ist  passaae  of  the  amendment. 

The  farmer's  co.st  of  living  continues 
to  rise  each  cay.  The  cost  of  his  equip- 
ment incvea.ses  each  vear.  The  cost  of 
farm  labor  li;is  climbed  steadily.  Yet, 
the  Senate  voted  to  forrr  the  1.704,000 
wheat  larmpr.s  of  this  Nation  to  labor 
under  a  crop  investment  return  that  is 
nearly  thi'ee  decades  old. 

Ho\v  many  either  occupational  'n'oups 
in  our  prcsperous  Nation  would  be  will- 
ins?  to  sw;--.p  today's  earr.int's  if.r  tlie  in- 
come rocciv.^d  in  1942';' 

In  a  tecent  edition  of  the  Evenin<-'  Star. 
coiumni.st  Svlvia  Porter— a  lady  with 
v-at-'^  nf  credentials  and  experience  as  a 
commentator  on  our  financial  ati'air.';— 
vr-.-i2-.vcd  the  :ad  tale  of  the  farm-u-'s 
strunele  to  make  a  fai-  retiii  n  on  his  in- 
vestment in  land,  equipment,  crops,  and 
labor. 

Mi.ss  Prrter  drew  the.se  cinc'iisions: 
In  1947  the  average  i.rice  of  a  1  laf  of 
bread  was  12,5  cents  and,  for  his  v.'heat, 
the  farnv^r  itot  2.9  cuits  i^er  loaf.  Today 
the  avcraae  price  of  bread  is  22.2  cents 
per  loaf,  and  the  fanner  receives  2.6 
cents  per  loaf  for  his  wheat.  In  other 
words,  todav  the  farmer  receives  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  less  for  his  wieat  while 
the  consumer  I'ays  nearly  a  dime  more 
every  time  he  buys  a  loaf  of  breaci. 

The  most  ironical  twist  in  this  pre- 
dicam.''nt.  is  that  the  farmer  must  also 
"ive  tiis  -rocer  a  dime  more  for  a  loaf  of 
bread  The  crocpr  and  his  employees 
'nake  a  little  more  profit.  The  elevator 
(Iterator,  the  miller,  the  combine  manu- 
<^acturer  the  truck  driver,  and  the  fer- 
tili.'-r  sale.'^man  all  make  a  little  more 
profit.  And  the  farmer  loses  mcnev. 

Mr  Pres'dent.  in  addition  to  offering 
relief  to  the  wheat  farmers,  the  emer- 
c^ency  agricultural  reserve  stock  program 
wMch  was  defeated  by  this  body  would 
have  provided  insurance  for  the  people 
of  our  Nation,  insurance  aiiain.st  years 
of  drouaht  and  food  shortaize:  insurance 
against  urgent  food  needs  during  in- 
creased military  activities. 

I  do  hope  the  Senate  will  look  further 
into  this  severe  problem,   and  perhaps 
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persuade  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  examine  closely  three 
b:;N  vvhich  nave  been  offered  to  help 
^(.Ive  the  problems  I  have  mentioned 
iiere  today 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Miss  Porter,  en- 
titled •Bread  Gap'  at  Record"  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  In  the  Record  so  our 
colleagues  may  share  this  insight  into 
the  problems  which  confront  our  Na- 
tion's  1.704.000  wheat  farmers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  WaahlnRMn  iDC  i  Evening  Star. 

July  2-2.  10681 

Bre^o     Gap"   *t  Record 

I  Ey  Sylvia  Pnr'er* 

.\  one-pound  loaf  of  bread  costs  an  average 
22  2c  at  the  local  supermarket  today,  an  all- 
time  hli?h  price. 

Of  this  22  2c,  the  farmer  gets  an  averaife 
3  3c  for  all  his  ingredients  and  2  6c  for  the 
wheat  .ilcne.  both  close  to  record  low  prices. 

nie  sprpnd  betwpfn  what  we  p.iy  for  bread 
.ind  what  The  farmer  geta  for  his  craln  Is  at 
a  new  peak  of  18.9c  for  processlnR.  packaging, 
tr.nnsportation.   distribution   and   marketing. 

Since  the  summer  of  1965  the  retail  price 
of  bread  has  risen  1  4c  But  the  farmer  is 
act'.ially  gettins;  1-lOc  less  for  ill  his  In- 
gredients and  for  wheat  alone  "Marketing"  Is 
absorbing  more  than  the  entire  price  in- 
crease 

S  nee  1947  the  price  of  bread  has  jumped 
from  12  5c.  a  rise  of  almost  10c.  But  the 
f.irmcr  !s  '.getting  3-lOc  less  than  he  was 
gett;ng  roughly  20  years  ago 

Fiirmers  a^aln  .ire  being  forced  Into  an 
Intolerable  squeeze  While  the  ntimber  of 
farmers  :s  shrinking  each  year  and  they  are 
steadily  i5ccom!ng  less  poUtlcallv  powerful, 
the  farmer  st;ll  Is  a  oolent  as  well  as  a  vital 
force  In   the  economy 

.'Vs  matters  sliape  up  now.  the  "farm  prob- 
lem" 18  sure  to  be  an  issue  in  the  1968  elec- 
tions 

MIIID!  EMEN    C.MNF.RS 

Its  not  difficult  to  explain  the  rising  price 
of  bread  at  the  retail  counter.  .\11  the 
processes  invo.ved  m  transforming  this  sta- 
ple to  bread  ^n  the  supermarket  shelf  are 
becoming  more  expensive  Labor  costs  are 
soaring  More  costly  every  year  are  the  steps 
of  h.mdhng,  packa.ting.  transporting,  dis- 
tributing, etc  Bread-making  also  Is  a  com- 
plicated orocedurc:  after  the  wheat  has  been 
grown,  harvested,  stored  and  processed  In 
flour  mills,  it  goes  through  more  thi-.n  a 
dozen  separate  steps  at  the  bakery  before  it 
;s  bread  ready  for  .slicing  and  wrapping. 

But  the  farmer'.s  f>ositlon  is  dramatically 
dirferent  Weather  in  the  wheat-growing  areas 
has  been  excellent,  farmers  have  expp.nded 
their  ability  to  produce  per  acre,  production 
curbs  aren't  working  out  .as  planned  and  a 
record  harvest  Is  on  the  horizon.  Nearly  all 
over  the  world,  weather  has  been  good  aud 
ample  wheat  harvests  are  in  prospect 

Wheat  now  averages  about  51  25  a  bushel 
and  In  some  regions,  the  price  is  below  that. 

.^t  the  same  time,  the  firmer  is  caught  In 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  operating  bind. 
His  costs  for  machinery,  equipment  and  labor 
are  climbing  is  much  as  10  percent  a  year: 
his  cost  of  living  Is  rlainj  at  the  4-percent 
rate  of  everyone  else. 

While  the  politicians  struggle  with  a  fnrm 
"solution  '  you  must  struggle  with  your  frx>d 
budget  Bre id  is  an  impressively  large  item 
In  the  food  market  basket.  Consumption  Is 
estlm.>*ed  at  82.4  one-pound  loaves  per  per- 
son per  year,  .imoimting  to  billions  of  doU.ars 
for  bread  alone. 

HOW  TO  ctrr  costs 

What.   then,  can  anyone  do  to  cut  bread 

C06U? 
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I.  Buy  bread  on  the  basis  of  weight,  not 
loavee.  and  tailor  purchases  in  your  family's 
eating  habits  A  20-ounce  loaf  may  cost  more 
than  a  16-ounce  loaf  but  the  larger  loaf  may 
be  far  more  economical  if  your  family  eats  a 
lot  of  bread 

2  Buy  day-old  bread  on  sale  Ifs  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  bread  ixjught  yesterday  you 
now  have  in  the  breadbox.  and  It's  consid- 
erably cheaper 

:J  Test  out  loAer-priced  branda  and  if  they 
please  vour  lasle.  buy  them  You  may  hud  as 
many  .is  20  varieties  of  bread  at  the  super- 
market, priced  from  less  than  today's  average 
22  2c  to  double  this  rtgure. 

4  Buy  bread  during  the  advertlfed  specials 
and  freeze  loa\cs  for  use  later. 

5  Buy  double-wrapped  bread  or  doiible- 
wr.ip  It  yourself  to  keep  it  fresh  for  longer 
periods  ot  time 

Here  are  .Agriculture  Dep.irtmeru  figiue-a 
which  tell  the  tale  of  a  one-pound  loaf  of 
white  bread  over  the  years. 

|ln  cenlsl 
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REMARKS    ON    THE    CURRENT 
SESSION  OF  CONOIJESS 


HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    MIN.VrsoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHEr  I:NT.\T1VES 
Fndav.  August  2.  1968 

Mr,  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
prepared  a  number  oi  remaiks  on  the 
current  .session  of  the  00th  Conuress  for 
distribution  amonK  my  constituent-s.  I 
would  also  like  to  share  lhe.se  remarks 
with  niv  coUeaeucs,  and  therefore  insert 
my  remarks  of  August  _',  1968.  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

De.ar  friends:  As  this  was  •vntten.  Con- 
gress was  preparing  for  a  30-day  recess  dur- 
ing the  National  Political  Conventions.  We 
will  reconvene  after  Labor  Day.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  Congress  could  not  have  com- 
pleted its  work  earlier  Instead  of  prolonging 
an  already  cumbersome  session 

By  now  most  ot  you  will  have  felt  the  first 
effect  of  the  10-percent  surtax  on  your  in- 
come taxes  At  the  same  time,  the  Govern- 
ment is  supposed  to  trim  spending  by  $6 
billion.  However,  controversy  surrounds  such 
budget  cutting,  as  you  undoubtedly  gathered 
from  the  hue  and  cry  that  came  up  when 
certain  agencies  and  departments  were  faced 
With  trimming  payroll?  'Legislative  black- 
mall"  was  charged  by  .ome  Congressmen 
when  the  Post  Office  Department  threatened 
to  curtail  deliveries  and  close  post  offices  if 
that  Department  was  not  exempt  from  the 
budget-cutting  provisions  of  the  law. 

Meanwhile.  Interest  rates  have  gone  \ip 
again,  the  cost  of  living  has  Increased,  and 
our  people  are  caught  in  the  ever-widening 
inflationary  spiral  We  are  over  a  n'.onth 
Into  the  new  fiscal  year  that  began  July  1, 
and  In  case  you  missed  it,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment went  in  the  hole  $25  4  billion 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  No  wonder  the 
administration  had  to  have  more  of  your  tax 
dollars. 

Mcst  appropriations  bills  have  now  passed 
the  House,  but  some  await  Senate  action 
Only  one  regular  appropriation  bill  remains 
to   be   considered   by  our  House   .Apprcprla- 


tlons  ConuuUiee  It  is  the  forelen  aid  sp<':M. 
ing  bill  However  it  is  obvious  that  the  -a.:  :< 
for  !'<  reign  iiitl  ^Mll  be  the  lowest  in  m.t-.r; 
years  The  Hcu.'-e  and  ,Senat^  conferees  ii.,\e 
already  agreed,  m  the  authnrl.?ing  bill,  uj 
cut  nearly  a  billion  dollars  trom  the  Presi- 
dent's request  of  $2  9  billion. 

Defense  spending  is  the  biggest  item  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  running  over  S70 
billion  for  military  procurement  Spending 
by  the  military  has  never  been  adequately 
questioned  by  the  Congress  under  the  faulty 
assumption  that  you  cannnot  cut  spending 
.'or  the  defen.se  of  our  Nation.  However.  w.iM? 
can  be  found  there  as  well  as  in  other  .rf.is 
of  Government  For  instance.  Vice  Adm.  H\. 
man  O.  Rlcko\er,  in  a  published  report  noted 
that  $8  billion  a  year  gi>es  to  the  ir.lMt.iry 
for  research  and  development  Rlcki  ver 
stated:  "This  vast  and  f. er-expandlng  ;f. 
search  program  for  the  Defense  Dep.irtment 
has  enhanced  Us  political  power  wlille  de- 
creasing Its  efficiency  'Very  few  of  these  pro- 
grams contribute  .^ignUicantly  to  the  prln-.  .rv 
task  of  the  Defense  Dep.irtment — to  m.^^iire 
the  security   of   the   Nation   " 

Rlckover  noted  that  one  vital"  sttidv  ::■.- 
volved  a  look  at  submarine  '^allors  "to  ... - 
termlne  the  psvchological  differences  be- 
tween sailors  who  had  been  tattooed  once, 
.■sailors  who  had  been  taltiued  m  ..'e  ilian 
once,  and  sailors  who  never  h  id  beon  t ,:- 
tooed  btit  wished  they  had" 

Meanwhile  the  negotiations  go  on  In 
Paris  and  the  hot  war  continued  In  Vlotn.im. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  on  June  22  ot 
this  vear  the  Vietnam  war  became  the  longest 
in  American  hlstorv.  now  over  G'..  yra.-s. 
What  started  with  685  US  advisers  in  1961 
has  now  grown  to  over  a  half  million  .Amer- 
icans. More  than  30.000  of  them  have  now 
died  m  Vietnam  with  over  160,000  wouncied 
The  guest  book  in  your  Washington  >  on- 
gresslonal  office  reads  like  a  foreign  tnvel 
brochure  following  the  recent  visit  bv  high 
school  exchange  students  These  youn::  rr- 
nle  spent  the  last  school  year  In  the  M;:-.- 
nesota-North  Dakt.ta  area,  each  living  rh 
an  American  family  Many  of  our  students 
also  go  abroad  for  a  year,  staying  with  fam- 
ilies in  the  host  cotmtries. 

The  countries  represented  by  the  yo':::g 
people  include  Ethiopia,  .lap  in.  Norway.  Ger- 
many. Costa  Rica.  Thailand.  Chile.  .•Arpen- 
tma,"  France  Eneland.  Peru.  Panama,  Inci;a. 
.Sweden.  Br:izil  Malaysia,  and  Portugal  The=e 
were  flne  voung  people  who  have  learned 
much  about  America  and  have  given  m.iny 
American  families  a  chance  to  learn  about 
them. 

Legislation  moves  along:  Dozens  of  Mils 
have  been  rushed  through  the  House  is 
members  prepared  for  the  August  recess. 
Tlie  House  approved  the  Hlsrher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968.  extending  existing  prc- 
prams  such  as  vocational  education  and  -"i- 
dcnt  loan  programs, 

A  housing  bill  passed  that  calls  fcf  1.7 
million  homes  ftnd  apiriments  over  the  next 
3  vears.  Congress  must  still  appropriate  the 
?5  5  billion  needed  to  .<:tart  construction. 

Oim  control  legislation  banning  mail-cccier 
sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns  and  over-i lie- 
counter  sales  of  these  weapons  to  out-of- 
State  resident^;  and  persons  under  the  age  ■:>? 
18  cleared  the  House  Similar  restrictions  are 
already  in  eSect  for  handguns.  V.ned  dowr 
were  amendments  providing  for  registratl.-n 
and  licensing  of  firearms.  The  Senate  has  :.e! 
to  act.  finding  itself  bogged  down  r.ver  c. -i 
slderatlon  of  the  President's  nominations  '.'r 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  House  approve<l  a  $21  billion  high- 
way bill  which  all  but  plows  under  Ladv 
Birds  straggling  beautification  program 

.\  compromise  bill  carrying  $4  6-billlon  •.'i 
public  works  appropriations,  including  fuii'ls 
for  water  projects  In  most  states,  has  pass^ii 
the  House  and  is  now  in  the  Senate 

The  House  .ilso  h.as  agreed  to  set  :;■  ■'■ 
standards  for  gas  pipeline  safety 


1  \ise-Senate  Crime  Committee:  I  was 
,,  ,\^ed  that  mv  bill  calling  lor  a  House- 
^eiiue  Comtnittec  To  Investigate  Crime 
nissed  the  House.  Now  that  the  omnibus 
crime  bill  ha.s  become  the  law  cf  the  land, 
and  other  legislation  dealing  with  lawless- 
ness is  either  on  the  books  or  about  to  be 
considered,  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  take 
.,  ion"  hard  look  at  the  overall  direction  we 
are  going  Through  this  joint  committee  the 
Congress  can  effectively  anaU/e  present  laws, 
ev:!Uiate  new  suggestions,  and  fuliill  its  law- 
making responsibilities 

F\>od  and  Agriculture  Act:  The  House  of 
Ripi-o.-^entatlves  has  voted  to  extend  the  Food 
na  Agriculture  Act  of  11'65  for  an  additional 
vp^r  Tlie  senate  previously  passed  an  ex- 
tension for  a  ijcrlod  ot  4  years,  .so  the  dif- 
fer.-nces  in  the  two  meastires  will  eventually 
h.ne  to  be  reso'.\rd 

Fair  Farm  Price  AcMcvcmeiit  Act  ■  While 
i:  IS  necessary  to  fxtend  the  present  farm 
pr  .tram  for  an  additional  year.  I  believe  we 
ir.'..  -t  consider  better  programs  for  the 
n'rure  That  is  whv  I  have  introduced  m  the 
Cci.gress  mv  Pair  Farm  Price  Achievement 
Ac;  Under  it,  farmers  of  America  would  in- 
crease their  income  bv  over  ?:^  bil'.ion  a  year 
aiul  the  taxpavers  of  -America  would  save 
another  S2' .  billion  a  year  throu.;h  reduced 
Aeneulturc  Department  expei.ditures  Mv 
bii;  would  guarantee  our  wheat  and  feed 
gr.'ins  farn^ers  full  pantv  m  return  lor 
v-'intarllv  withholding  .t  modest  .icreage 
fr  :n  production,  would  give  the  larmcr 
barcainlng  power  to  assure  a  fair  market 
pn  c  and  would  take  the  Federal  G  nern- 
me:it  out  of  much  of  his  planning  while  pi-o- 
vldiliB  a  food  reserve  and  necessary  import 
coiitrols.  . 

We  need  thi.-  new  ijrogram,  ."..icc  it  is 
olv.ious  that  the  farmer  is  failing  lurther 
bcl  ind  than  ever  under  present  programs, 
Wl.cat  prices  are  at  the  U,wcst  level  in  26 
years,  Commoditv  prices  dropped  even 
f  tin  her  dtiring  the  first  .-ix  triunths  of  this 
ye.r  It  these  low  prices  continue  through- 
[\v.  the  year,  our  farmers  will  lore  another 
'2130  mUllon  of  Income  in  Just  wheat,  corn. 
aiiu  .soybeans,  based  on  production  equal  to 
last  vear.  Under  my  bill,  larmers  could  volun- 
tarilv  achieve  100  percent  parity  by  with- 
holding 20  pcrc^-ut  of  'ni.s  acreage  ba.se. 

The  farmer's  plight  was  outlined  in  rec- 
ommendations T  sent  CO  the  nepu'oMcan  Con- 
vei.tlon  platform  rommiltee  as  cl-..urman  f 
the  House  minorltv  Ta.<:k  force  (iu  agriculture, 
.As  I  told  the  committee,  'he  recommcnda- 
'u,\,s  were  ainud  .it  restoring  the  economic 
•■.el  of  rural  America  'hrough  -he  exped:- 
:  V  of  fidcquate  farm  income.  A  political 
;,..rivs  primary  objective  must  oe  ..li  ade- 
quate price  lor  tl;e  farnicr's  commodities  to 
st.-.otlize  farm  family  income  ..nd  ,-ub.-e- 
qMeiitly  provide  the  economic  stimulation  so 
oadiv  needed  in  rural  America. 

While  at  the  Miami  conveutioii  it  was  luy 
pn; liege  to  adcress  the  delegates  briefly  on 
the-  importance  of  improving  the  rural 
economy. 

overheard  over  -no  back  lence:  A  Midwest 
farmer  who  has  been  m  tuisiness  since  the 
1930's  savs:  "For  the  first  time  in  mv  memory 
a  iiushel  of  wheat  won't  buy  you  a  haircut." 
That  one  sentence  tells  you  more  about  the 
rural  econom.y  than  a  whole  i.iook  of  farm 
st.iiistics. 

Coauthor  of  hook:  Some  of  my  views  on 
cericulture  and  world  food  needs  are  con- 
t.iined  in  a  new  book  now  on  newsstands  en- 
titled ■Repubhcan  Papers."  The  book,  slmul- 
tai.eouslv  published  m  hard  cover  and  In 
paperback,  is  a  unique  collection  of  29  papers 
ill  which  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
jmn  some  outstanding  members  of  the  aca- 
demic community  to  discuss  past,  present, 
aud  future  approaches  to  dealing  with  the 
urgencies  of  poverty,  crime,  education,  hard- 
core unemployment,  and  agriculture  in  to- 
daVs  .America,  My  contribution  is  entitled 
■  The  Future  of  Agriculture," 
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Voyageurs  Park  bill  In  hopper:  I  joined 
with"  the  other  seven  U  S,  Representatives 
from  Minnesota  and  the  State's  two  Senators 
in  introducing  a  Voyageurs  Park  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  national  park 
m  northern  Minnesota  The  park,  if  ap- 
Ijroved,  would  include  the  Kabetouama  Pen- 
insula, Kabetogama  Lake,  and  portions  o! 
Rainv.  Namakan.  and  Sand  Point  Lakes,  and 
lands  and  waters  generally  north  nt.  out  ex- 
cluding Crane  Lake  About  211.U00  acres 
w.aild  omprise  the  new  national  park,  m- 
i  ludlng  l,;9,UO0  a.-ies  >'I  land  and  72,000  acres 
i.f  water. 

Mrs  Langen's  corner:  Lillian  .iccoinpanieci 
me  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
m  .Miami  Beach,  and  I  am  ,'nre  she  will  have 
,1   report  on  her  activities  luxt  month. 

The  big  news  m  the  Lan^^en  lamily  i.-^  the 
.iddition  of  our  ihird  grano.son.  James  Odin 
was  born  to  Mr.  and  MrF.  Wa>ne  Laiigen. 
(uir  ,son  and  daughtcr-in-1  .w.  The:,  now  have 
three  sons  and  a  daughter 

Lillian  had  the  pruilege  of  entertaining 
an  old  friend  of  ours  who  was  visiting  in 
Washington  for  a  few  days.  She  is  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur (Virginia I  Anderson  of  St  Petersburg, 
Fla.  Her  hu.sbanrt  is  originally  irom  Kittson 
Couniv  in  Minnesota,  was  the  lormcr  Treas- 
urer of  the  Export -Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  is  currently  i'resident  of 
the  >lorida  National  B;mk 

As  you  und.nibtedlv  know.  I  have  'iled  lor 
reelection  lor  a  sixth  consecuti.e  2-year  term 
as  vour  Congressman.  I  am  most  grateful  for 
the  supixjrt  received  over  the  years.  .,iid  cspe- 
ciallv  appreciate  being  the  recipient  oi  many 
kind  expressions  fa\oring  my  elforts  m  be- 
iialf  of  better  Federal  iiscal  management, 
wiser  spending  i)olicies  and  -reater  oppor- 
tun:ties  for  rural  .America. 

It  lb  not  known  just  how  much  tun.-  I  will 
have  to  actuely  campaign,  since  tlie  Con- 
(.'resE  will  again  be  in  i.ession  after  Labor  Day, 
out  Mrs.  Langen  and  I  intend  to  visit  every 
communitv  m  the  entire  23-cDunty  District 
before  the  November  election.  We  look  for- 
ward to  visiting  with  you  and  discussing  the 
problems  of  the  day. 

Your  Congressman, 

OVIS    L.VNCE.V. 
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FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 


(iF    i-'liKGC':^ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ,■^•rATES 
Friday.  Auau.->t  'J.   lySS 

Mr,  MORSE,  Mr,  President,  on  August 
2.  Commissioner  .Joseph  Moore  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  .Admin- 
istration of  the  Intencr  Department 
spoke  to  the  Portland  City  Cluo  .n  the 
subject  of  water  poliution.  His  remarks 
ave  so  useful  a  .summary  ol  the  whole  is- 
sue of  pollution  control  that  1  ask  to 
have  them  priuted  m  the  Extensions  nf 
P  Pin  3.t1cs 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  iirimed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

REMARKS  BY  JOE  G.  MoORE,  JH  ,  CO-M.MISbIo.% - 
FR  OF  THE  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLVTIO-N-  CON- 
TROL   ADMINISTRATIOTn.    us.    DEPARTMENT    OF 

THE  Interior,  Brror.E  the  Portla.vd  City 

CLtJB,    PORTLAND,   OREG,.    AUCUST    2,    1968 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
some  of  the  facts  of  life  .about  water  quality 
management  and  what  is  at  stake  :n  some  o: 
the  decisions  that  will  be  made  in  this  field 
in  the  next  several  years,  even  in  the  next 
several  months,  Sound  water  quality  man- 
agement has  become  a  matter  of  immense 
importance  in  this  country,  not  only  in  areas 


uf  limited  water  supply  but  m  .re. is  richly 
endi>wed  with  good  water.  We  are  already 
[jayi:  g  hen\.ly  lor  wat"r  (luality  mismanage- 
ment ;aid  nonmanagement.  but  this  price 
may  be  negligible  compared  with  what  is  at 
slake  in  the  increasingly  crowded  wrld 
that,  lies  ahead 

Here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  you  still  have 
: ime  to  escape  some  of  the  consequences  of 
gross  and  prolonged  water  misuse  that  now 
weigh  so  heavily  on  the  great  urban  and 
industrial  areas  of  our  Nation  that  came  into 
being  earlier  in  our  history.  But  that  fact 
.shotild  in  no  way  lessen  the  urgency  ol  plans 
and  programs  iiow  under  way  to  restore, 
protect,  and  enhance  the  quality  of  your 
priceless  water  resources.  On  the  contrary, 
the  history  of  water  pollution  in  more  high- 
ly developed  sections  uf  the  country  bliould 
gl\c  a  sense  ol  added  urgency  to  yotir  search 
for  safe  and  sound  water  (jualits  in.maac- 
ment  decisions  in  the  Columbia  ana  Wil- 
lamette Basins  and  throughout  ilic  Pacific 
Northwest 

With  that  .is  a  premise,  I  shi)Uld  like  to 
talk  with  you  for  a  lew  minutes  about  the 
economics  Ol  water  pollution  versus  the  eco- 
nomcs  of  water  ijoiuuion  control — whether 
cor.trol  IS  regarded  as  corrective  or  preventive 
.iciu/n.  I  think  it  i.s  lalr  to  say  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  water  quality  man,\gement 
and  economic  growth  is  not  yet  well  or 
widelv  '.mderstood  There  is  much  concern 
about  the  costs  ol  water  pollution  control 
and  other  aspects  of  wat^r  quality  manage- 
ment, and  I  lully  share  that  concern.  There 
IS  no  gain,saylng"  the  lact  that  water  pollu- 
tion control  is  expensive.  But  there  is  an- 
other side  to  I  hat  coin.  The  costs  of  un- 
controlled pollution  arc  al.so  high, 

.And  the  costs  of  pollution  will  mount 
higher  and  higher  as  our  population  grows 
and  our  economy  exp,ind.s.  Ehe  dollar  costs 
alone,  if  they  could  all  be  added  up,  probably 
would  ;nake  a  con\incing  case  lor  pollution 
control.  The  loss  of  commercial  .:nd  sport 
lishing,  the  deterioration  and  destruction  of 
water-front  property,  the  damage  to  boats, 
the  lilliug  of  costly  reservoirs  by  silt  from 
land  erosion,  the  choking  of  rivers  and  lakes 
by  algae,  the  expense  of  dredging  in  order  to 
maintain  navigation,  water  of  inadequ,ite 
(|ualltv  for  industrial  :ind  agricujtur:il  u.ses — 
these  and  a  l.ost  of  other  consequences  of 
uncontrolled  or  inadequately  controlled  pol- 
lution add  up  over  time  to  \ery  large  dollar 
costs. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  costs  of  pollu- 
tion even  in  a  stable  society,  let  alone  in  an 
expanding  one.  Perhaps  in  the  long  run  the 
greatest  cost  will  be  the  cumulative  eifect  on 
the    loncentratlon,    distribution,    tone    and 
temper   of   our  society,   the   persistent  drag 
on  The  quality  <•!  our  total  national  life.  One 
rea.son    the  relationship   between   the  condl- 
•ion  of  our  environment  .md  latr  overall  eco- 
•lomic  ftro'.vih  is  not  yet  well  or  widely  under- 
tood  may  be  that  eccnonr.c  growth  Is  some- 
Mines   '.iewed    too   narrowly.   The   Gross   Na- 
tional Product  is  a  useful  index  of  economic 
'_U-cv.th,  but  It  is  only  an  index.  There  is  more 
>o  sustained  economic  growth  than  the  pay- 
roll and  the  pioduct.  vital  as  these  are. 

The  output  of  goods  and  services,  after 
.■.11,  is  but  an  end  resul'.  of  our  commercial 
and  industrial  activity  for  a  given  period.  It 
does  not  necessarily  reflect  our  poientl.il  .-;s 
.1  Nation.  The  GNP  docs  not,  for  example, 
•edect  the  current  ,=tate  of  our  educational 
-ystem.  Or  the  condition  of  our  cities.  Or  the 
extent  of  our  remaining  natural  resources. 
Or  the  condition  of  our  environment  Or 
many  other  aspects  of  our  national  life. 

In"  other  words,  we  could  be  heading  for 
serious  trouble— or  even  be  in  serious 
trouble— m  one  or  more  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional life  long  before  it  would  have  any 
measurable  ciTect  on  the  Gross  National 
Product,  The  story  of  the  frugal  farmer  who 
started  mixing  saw-dusi  with  the  grain  he  fed 
his  mule  Is  on  the  point.  Since  a  little  saw- 
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dust  dlda  I  ieem  to  make  iny  difference,  he 
increased  '.he  mixture  And  U  sUll  dldn  t  seem 
to  have  iny  serious  effects  until  one  day  the 
mu;e  dropped  dead. 

T)  come  back  to  water  quality  management 
and  economic  growth  there  Is  probably  no 
question  that  the  United  States  could  con- 
tinue to  function — even  prosper — for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  Ume  if  all  water-oriented 
sport  and  recreation,  for  example,  were  even- 
tually made  impossible  by  pollution  Tliere 
are  1  its  of  people  who  never  go  boating,  or 
a.shing.  or  swimming— lots  of  people  who 
seldom  if  ever  Uy  eyes  on  a  free-flowing 
stream  or  a  lake  shimmering  In  the  sun.  But 
then,  there  dre  lots  >ji  other  people  who 
place  great  stock  in  such  things 

On  balance,  what  would  be  the  ultimate 
effect  of  consigning  our  rivers  and  lakes — 
Cither  frankly  and  deliberately  or  through 
half-hearted  pollution  control  measures-  for 
ose  ai  sewers  and  sinks  for  our  wastes  '  We 
ha\.e  m  fact  done  this  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent already  and  we  continue  to  prosper  as 
a  nation.  But  what  If  we  were  to  let  this 
trend  continue  Its  course  indeflnltely  Into 
the  future'  What  if  *e  were  to  decide  once 
and.  tor  all  tihat  pollution  control  Is  too  costly, 
a  liuury  tljat  we  cannot  afford''  What  would 
the  effect  be  on  the  future  quality  of  life 
in  this  countrT'  And  if  that  were  of  no  con- 
cern, what  of  the  ultimate  effect  on  our 
economic  growth "• 

The  chilling  prospect  of  a  great  nation 
whose  rivers  are  open  sewers,  devoid  of  all 
desirab:e  living  things,  whose  lakes  by  the 
teius  ind  hundreds  are  dead  or  dying — that 
prospect  IS.  of  course,  largely  hypothetical 
at  this  point.  But  It  is  not  wholly  hypotheti- 
cal Thanks  to  modern  science  and  technol- 
>gv  It  13  now  possible  to  produce  potable 
water  out  of  almost  any  kind  of  raw  water, 
out  of  almost  .inythlng  that's  wet.  and  everv- 
body  knows  it  So  no  one  is  really  worried 
aboiit  ever  d>ingof  thirst  in  this  country  Yet 
the  fact  13  we  already  'las  f  iubatantlally  cur- 
tared  desirable  water  uses  m  many  areas 
rather  than  spend  what  it  takes  to  prevent 
or  control  pollution. 

It  u;  also  a  fact  that  all  through  history, 
highly  sophist. caied  societies  have  come  into 
being,  have  prospered  for  various  periods  of 
time,  and  thei  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth — some  so  ancient  that  the 
fragmentary  but  persuasive  evidence  of  their 
once-flourlshlng  e.xlstence  Is  only  now  coming 
to  light  out  of  the  dust  and  rubble  of  un- 
written history 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  'hat  these  an- 
cient s<.>cietles  came  to  an  end  because  of 
shor'.-iighted  and  deliberate  abuse  of  their 
environment  From  the  vantage  point  of 
present-day  science  and  technology,  one 
W'..uld  assume  that  those  that  were  not  de- 
stroyed bv  earthquake,  volcano,  tire  or  other 
natural  disaster  probably  didn't  know  at 
what  ptpint  or  even  In  what  way  things 
started  going  wrong  But  It  is  true  that  those 
ancient  sixnetles  did  exist  as  part  of  a  total 
ecosystem  as  does  our  .■Vmerkan  society  In 
the  year  1368  And  It  Is  true  that  somewhere 
along  the  way  something  did  go  wrong,  that 
those  long-gone  societies  did  In  fact  get  out 
of  phase  with  their  environment,  so  out  of 
phase  as  to  have  been  separated  from  their 
environment  completely  and  in  a  verv  tlnal 
way  by  decay,  dlsappcarajice,  and  ultimate 
death. 

This  vastly  over-slmpUrted  and  obviously 
non-e.\perf  observation  on  both  written  and 
unwritten  history  is  simply  to  make  the  point 
that  up  to  now  no  society  has  ever  had  a 
lock  on  ihe  future  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
precedent.  It  would  appear  that  we  Ameri- 
cans wiiuld  be  well  advised  to  ponder  the 
possioility  that  we  don't  have  a  lock  on 
the  future,  either  This  would  then  lead. 
logically,  to  the  conclusion  that  unless  we 
watch  what  we  are  doing  to  the  environment 
on  which  our  national  health  and  well-being 
depend    we  Just  might  be  sowing   the  seeds 
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of  our  own  decline  and  ultimate  destruction 
without  quite  realizing  what  we  are  doing 

Here  at  the  gat«?way  of  the  valley  where 
the  Willamette  meets  the  great  Columbia. 
.uu  know  the  value  ot  ample  supplies  of  good 
water.  You  have  also  hail  enough  experience 
with  pollution  to  know  something  of  Its  costs 
to  both  social  and  economic  well-being 

The  early  development  of  acceptable  water 
quality  standards  and  the  Willamette  River 
Greenway  undertaking  are  also  evidence  that 
Oregonians  appreciate  the  relationship  of 
waw-r  quality  management  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  The  eventual  restoration  of 
the  Willamette  from  Its  serious  yearly  pollu- 
tion problems  of  the  past  now  seems  as- 
sured, and  that  is  a  development  of  far- 
reaching  significance  to  this  prosperous,  liva- 
ble and  growing  area  And,  lor  that  matter, 
it  Is  a  development  of  far-reaching  signltl- 
cance  to  ihe  whole  country,  lor  we  are  an 
intricately  interwoven,  interdependent  so- 
ciety 

Having  said  that,  however,  there  Is  no  es- 
caping the  tact  that  there  are  some  hard  de- 
cisions ahead  'hat  will  affect  the  future  of 
both  the  Wllluniett*  and  the  Columbia-  and. 
ror  that  matter  the  Nation  In  the  rirst  place, 
[)opulaUon  and  Indristrlal  ^rfiwth  generate 
ever-increasing  voUuiifs  <-it  wastes — solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  ,\nd  the  Willamette  and 
Columbia  Basilic  irc  maultf.'tly  a  growth 
•ireu.  Generally  speaking,  as  irt-ated  wastes 
increase  in  volume,  higher  and  higher  de- 
grees (jt  treatment  arc  needed  ]ust  to  keep 
even  For  example,  a  city  whose  waste  waters 
are  receiving  a  lalrlv  high  degree  of  treat- 
ment may  be  causing  more  pollution  today 
than  the  same  city  did  a  few  decades  ago 
when  It  had  much  lower  degree  of  treatment, 
simply  because  it  was  much  smaller 

I  do  not  have  a  crystal  ball  marked  'Ore- 
gon. "  taut  i  think  It  Is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  time  will  come  when  your  State  miist  re- 
quire considerably  higher  treatment  for  both 
municipal  and  industrial  wastes  than  Is  now 
considered  necessary  That,  however.  Is  a 
bridge  that  I  am  sure  the  people  of  Oregon 
win  cross  When  they  ci.:me  to  it 

A  second  urgent  pollution  problem  facing 
the  Willamette  and  Columbia  Rivers  Is  water 
temperature.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the 
differences  over  water  temperature  .standards 
for  the  Columbia  River  Slcentlsts  say  we  lack 
the  precise  information  on  the  temperature 
tolerances  of  your  unique  Columbia  River 
Bshery,  and  Secretary  Udall  has  directed  In- 
tensified studies  of  the  biological  effects  of 
temperature  changes  In  the  Columbia 

The  thermal  pollution  problem  has  gained 
its  national  immediacy  because  of  the  shift 
to  nuclear  power  prcKluctlon.  a  trend  which 
you  know  is  now  beginning  m  the  Northwest, 
The  discharge  of  heated  water  from  nuclear 
energy  power  plants  hilds  the  potential  for 
further  complicating  the  varied  pollution 
problems  we  have  already  committee  our- 
selves to  eliminate  The  preservation  of  the 
Columbia  as  the  hlsV-Tic  birthplace  of  the 
migrating  salmon  will  require  not  only  the 
answers  to  delicate  sclentlflc  questions  re- 
garding the  fishery  reijulrements.  but  also  a 
resolute  reatHrmatlon  that  economic  progress 
must  ni.it  mean  tnvironment-al  decay 

As  vou  know  the  first  of  several  proposed 
Ni>rthwe8t  nuclear  plants  will  be  located  on 
your  Columbia  River  estuarv  In  any  river. 
such  a  location  can  only  be  viewed  as  another 
potentially  damaging  p>ollutlon  source.  But 
on  the  Columbia  River  estuary  the  damage 
can  be  "doubled  in  spades  '  For  your  estu- 
arv is  the  doorway  to  existence  frr  the  Pacific 
salmon  fishery:  The  tlsh  must  pass  through 
It  to  reach  their  traditional  spawning 
grounds 

Just  recently,  there  Is  added  yet  another 
complicating  factor  the  unfortunate  fish 
kills  on  the  Cijlumbla  In  the  past  few  weeks, 
reportedly  the  result  of  rlsh  passage  problems 
at  the  new  John  Da\  Dam  coupled  with 
unprecedented  outbreaks  of  a  relatively  new 
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problem — the  so-called  gas  bubble  aL'~ea~H  ■ 
which  the  experts  say  results  irom  lUlr.  Lta 
supersaturation  Recent  studies  have  ahi^n 
that  nitrogen  from  the  air  is  absorbed  i 
higher  and  higher  levels  as  water  Is  sp:  d 
over  the  dams  on  the  Columbia  An  ,i  :- 
tlonal  stress  has  been  added  to  the  ll.-h  r. 
This  beci  nies  particularly  disturbing  :.  o 
Ae  have  lear!u>d  that  the  effect  of  high  :n'  . 
ften  levels  are  compounded  by  tempera' •■.••e 
increases  It  has  been  .--hown,  for  cxaii.p.e, 
that  If  the  temperature  of  water  whicli  :■; 
aupersftturatetl  with  nitrogen  Is  raised  iv 
only  3  degrees,  nivenlle  salmon  will  du  n 
.ibout  90  seconds  :rom  the  itas  bubble  ".^- 
case  With  little  imagination,  we  can  ;i. 
■.  islon  the  substantial  risk  involved  In  ,~. 
charging  heated  effluents  into  the  ColmnMi 
fptuary,  when  nitrogen  levels  are  reaching 
unprecedented  leveU 

In  view  o:  the  urgent  need  for  a  greatly 
iicreased  electric  power  production,  we  ci  .ild 
be  faced  with  the  discouraging  prospect  .» 
pollution  losses  -but  for  one  iTitlcal  bles.--iiig. 
Fortunately,  the  means  exist  for  trea'lug 
the  heated  effluents  so  that  they  do  i.jt 
.•■alse  the  water  temperatures.  Cooling  dev.es 
at  the  plants  can  help  us  avoid  the  classic 
■fish  ver.'^us  power"  conflict,  and  they  u.ive 
been  found  to  be  both  technically  and  t- 
onomlcally  feasible  elsewhere  in  the  coui.'ry 
,ind  the  world.  The  people  of  'he  Norttiv.cst 
are  lucky  enough  to  still  have  a  chok^-  In 
my  view,  common  prudence  and  overall  elf 
ititerest  would  lead  you  to  the  use  of  ,. sal- 
able treatment  methods  to  avoid  unnecessary 
temperature  stresses  m  the  Columbia  Rl  ••r. 

Admittedly  additional  or  more  sophisti- 
cated waste  treatment  facilities  will  ost 
money — and  .^omeone  has  to  pay  the  bill  A'e 
should  not  be  misled  into  believing  •\.\\ 
I  lean  water  is  cheap  We  hear  a  great  ilea;  of 
discussion  as  to  whether  mtuilcipalltles  n- 
dustry.  the  States,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  bear  the  cost.  .Arguments  :is  to 
"who  should  pay  what"  really  beg  the  tuiida- 
mental  fact.  Tlie  bills  are  paid  by  people; 
aid  we — you  .iiid  I  here  today — are  the  o:;es 
'hat  will  provide  the  money.  Thus  we  \r.<\t 
to  be  willing  'o  pay  for  v. hat  we  want.  While 
somecine  else  may  temporarily  absorb  'he 
rust  of  keeping  water  clean,  ultlmalely  V.e 
cost  will  come  out  of  our  pockets.  We  will  ktet 
whatever  level  of  water  quality  we  are  will- 
ing to  buy.  We  engage  In  a  useless  excn  ;se 
if  we  insist  that  the  water  'no  clean  .iHd,  t 
'ne  .same  time,  argue  that  the  other  felliw 
should  bear  the  cost. 

And  the  cost,  whatever  it  Is.  would  ulti- 
mately become  merely  a  part  of  doing  bt;sl- 
ness  in  this  rountrv— a  cost  we  are  wilUne  .0 
pay  in  order  to  surround  ourselves  with  'he 
goods,  services,  the  recreational  opportunities 
and  aesthetic  environment  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  buy. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  my  convictl.tj 
that  the  preservation  and  enhancement  'f 
water  quality  is  not.  as  some  imply,  a  deter- 
rent to  national  growth.  Construing  water 
I>ollutlon  control  programs  as  a  "hlndraiicc 
to  progress '  serves  only  to  cloud  the  ri'  1 
issue:  that  the  future  development  of  the 
Nation  and  the  quality  of  American  life  wil! 
depend  upon  adequate  supplies  of  clean  use- 
,ible  water  We  ..annot  have  unlimited  ;.a- 
tional  growth  without  it. 


THE  F.^ILUHE  OF   'GRADUALISM"  :: 
VIETNAM 


claimed  report  by  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  National  Security,  originally 
entitled,  'Gradualism— Fuel  of  Wars." 

In   brief,   concise    terms,    this   report 

sM  Kvs  how  the  administration's  policy  of 

iomparable  force  reaction"  has  bogged 

this  Nnticin  down  in  tlie  most  frustrating 

war  in  its  history.  The  report  noted: 

We  have  escalated,  through  gradualism,  a 
ii.iuor  engagement  into  our  fourth  largest 
war. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    C.^LIFORNI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKKSENTATIX'ES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month".=;  is.sue  of  Reader's  Digest  con- 
tains a  condensation   of  a  widely  ac- 


.Since  I  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
•  sii  force  report,  and  because  of  the  na- 
.".  ,iial  attention  it  is  getting.  I  am  bring- 
.'•  the  condensed  Reader's  Digest  ver- 
sion to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  report  follows: 

THE  FAlLt'RF   OF   ■'GRACU.XLISM  "   IN    VIETNAM 

Peace  is  poorlv  served  by  those  who  shrink 
i!    m  the  steps  necessary  to  ensure  it. 

in  the  past  quarter  century,  the  possibility 
ot  ^elf-destrtutlon  throuch  nuclear  war  has 
uroioundlv  liiHuenced  U.S.  strategic  PoUc ies. 
aid  has  given  rl.sc  to  two  sharply  differing 
Approaches   to   our   security   requirements 

The  hrst— a  cardinal  leaturc  ot  the  Eisen- 
h  wer   years— was   to   ensure   peace   through 
i„     unnust..kuble    determination    to    protect 
vii  il   US    interests  ai.ywhere   in   the   world. 
Tills   determination    was    made    plainly    evl- 
drat   to    all    through    Administration   state- 
iir-uts  and  dcfds    it  wa?  a  policy  of  credible 
fl'-mness.  which  retained  InitlatUe  and  free- 
dom of  action  m  American  hands.  There  was 
no  apology   for  strength,   and   no  mistaking 
the  sternness  of  the  national  will. 
\i,d  America  stayed  at  peace. 
Beginning  in  1961.  however,  two  new  doc- 
trines began   to   evoUe   that   ha\e   radically 
al-crcd   otir   nation's   defense   planning.   One 
15  iinowii  Eis  "flexible  response";  the  other  Is 
fii;«d  "gradualism."   Both  doctrines  de-em- 
iv.asize  our  strength,  leash  our  power  and  re- 
i)r>ce  our  superiority  with  "parity."  all  in  the 
evphorlc  hope  that  through  demonstrations 
o:   tjeacelul   purpose  and  restraint,  America 
wo. 'lid  entice  her  Fworn  enemies  away  from 
atgresslon. 

'lowevcr  well  Intended,  these  departures 
hii-.e  been  tragic  for  our  country.  Prudent 
nnnness  was  displaced  by  extreme  caution, 
tl..  n  hesitancy,  then  indeclslveness.  As  doc- 
trines of  response,  not  of  initiative,  they 
ha\e  created  a  worldwide  crisis  of  confidence 
In  U  S.  deterrence,  undermined  our  alliances 
and  divided  the  nation.  In  place  of  peace 
thev  have  actually  fostered  aggression  and 
escalated  a  war. 

Flexible  response.  In  the  current  thinking, 
does  no',  inean.  as  it  has  historically  meant, 
the  cap.ibillty  to  respond  to  a  variety  of 
tt  reats  with  applicable  and  sufficient  force  to 
crush  them  It  now  means  that  an  aggres- 
sor's military  txcursions  will  initially  en- 
ccunter  only  comparable  force— i.e..  it  Is  a 
cuiiberaie  policy  of  reaction,  leading  to  stale- 
ir..:te. 

rhus  war  Is  inrUed.  as  aggressors  are  given 
freedom  to  choose  the  time,  place  and  means 
■  :  doing  battle,  all  with  an  acceptable  risk. 
-Assured  that  America's  crushing  force  will 
b'.  dribbled  Into  battle,  the  military  ma- 
rauder Is  encouraged  to  believe  that  even  a 
I  retracted  conflict  will  be  pursued  on  his 
•i.rms. 

As  this  new  version  of  "flexible  response" 
iiiMtes  war,  so  gradualism"  escalates  a  war 
once  It  has  begun.  The  policy  says  that.  Just 
as  with  our  first  reaction  to  aggression,  sub- 
ti  quent  U.S  reactions  will  also  be  cautiously 
i'liased  to  prevent  overappUcatlon  of  force. 
Tite  process  can  hardly  fall  to  nourish  a 
..-.irmlsh  into  a  major  war.  Moreover,  after 
'  .ich  carefully  restrained  escalation  there 
v,ill  be  a  "pause."  This  Ingenuous  stratagem 
provides  In  effect  a  one-sided  military  recess 
during  which  the  enemy  Is  Importuned  to 
recalculate  his  risks  and  contritely  review  his 


indiscretions  as  his  own  depredations  con- 
tinue. The  "pause,"  occurring  when  the  ag- 
gressor's force  has  been  at  least  temporarily 
stalemated  by  our  military  effort,  actually 
enables  the  enemy  to  recoup  his  strength  at 
his  most  vulnerable  moment.  Thus  reju\e- 
nated  by  successive  pauses,  he  continues  and 
Intensifies  the  struggle, 

America's  laboratory  for  testlne  gradual- 
Ism  has  been  in  Vietnam  There  .t  has 
failed— It  has  prolonged  and  escalated  the 
•.var.  It  has  permitted  North  Vietnam  to  ac- 
quire the  weapons,  supplies  and  training 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China 
needed  to  maintain  and  expand  its  war- 
making  capability,  and  to  withstand  pun- 
ishing attacks.  It  has  preserved  the  sanctu- 
aries In  which  the  communists  can  safely 
regroup  and  reinforce.  It  has  denied  our  own 
military  the  strength  and  decisiveness  the 
circumstances  have  required. 

So  completely  has  the  Administration  ap- 
plied this  policy  of  gradualism  that  we  ac- 
tually give  advance  warnings  to  the  enemy 
of  steps  to  augment  our  forces  or  otherwise 
strengthen  our  military  position.  The  pro- 
fessed object  has  l^een  to  prevent  "ovcr- 
reaxjtlon"  by  the  enemy  or  his  allies.  Tlie 
resiUt,  however,  is  that  the  enemy  has  been 
allowed  to  phase  his  buildup  with  our  own. 
We  have  escalated,  thxouah  gradualism,  a 
minor  engagement  into  our  fouith  largest 
war. 

The  shackling  of  our  air  power  in  Viet- 
nam affords  us  a  striking  exhibition  of  grad- 
ualism In  action.  An  obsession  with  prevent- 
ing escalation  has  led  the  Administration 
to  transfer  approval  of  attacks  on  .specific 
targets  from  field  commanders  and  even  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  President  him- 
self. Operational  decisions  reached  far  away 
In  Washington  have  prevented  some  attacks 
altogether  and  in  other  instances  h;iye  so 
delayed  them  as  to  forfeit  precious  military 
advantage. 

During  the  long  intervals  between  target 
recommendation  and  approval,  the  enemy 
scattered  his  targets,  moved  many  of  his  vital 
operations  underground.  With  Soviet  assist- 
ance he  multiplied  his  air  defenses.  In  the 
18  months  prior  to  August  1967.  the  number 
of  antiaircraft  guns  deployed  In  North  Viet- 
nam Increased  250  percent.  Surface-to-air 
missile  sites  doubled.  Radar  early  warning 
capability  tripled,  and  radar  lirc-control 
capability  Increased  at  an  even  faster  rate. 
U.S.  losses  in  pilots  and  equipment  soared. 
Surveying  this  appalling  sequence,  the  Sen- 
ate Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee reported:  "The  cold  fact  is  that  this 
policy  has  not  done  the  Job  and  it  has  been 
contrary  to  the  best  military  judgment" 

A  similar  pattern  has  marked  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  ground  actions  of  this  solicitous 
war.  For  many  months,  the  military  leader- 
ship vainly  pressed  the  Administration  lor  a 
substantial  increase  of  ground  forces  lor 
Vietnam.  Again,  in  the  long  interval  that 
elapsed  before  these  recommendations  "were 
approved,  the  enemy  gained  time  to  increase 
his  own  strength. 

Gradualism  In  Vietnam  has  restrained  us 
from  applying  enough  pressure,  in  adeq-aate 
time,  to  convince  the  enemy  of  the  futility  of 
his  effort.  This  has  imposed  immense  costs 
upon  the  American  people.  The  war  has  al- 
ready caused  more  than  150.000  US.  casual- 
ties, consumed  some  SO  billions  of  dollars. 
Continued  adherence  to  the  doctrine  prom- 
ises not  only  more  disappointments,  but  also 
an  escalating  risk  of  -world  war. 

"Flexible  response"'  is  not  regional  in  scope. 
In  December  1967,  NATO  announced  that  it, 
too,  was  adopting  this  policy,  fin  fact.  U.S. 
commitment  to  this  doctrine  left  NATO  no 
alternative.)  Now,  the  Soviet  Union  can  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  if  it  attacks  from  the 
east  It  will  be  initially  opposed  only  with 
conunensurate  force. 

For  NATO,  however,  conventional  (non- 
nuclear)  response  to  a  major  conventional 
military    thnist    In   Europe    would    be    un- 


realistic. The  conventional  forces  of  East 
European  communism  are  too  huge.  Thus, 
if  It  dictates  an  Initial  reliance  on  conven- 
tional defense,  "flexible  response"  concedes 
the  loss  of  the  forward  areas  in  Europe  early 
in  any  conflict.  Then,  with  enemy  forces 
occupying  allied  territory,  our  own  military 
options  would  become  critically  restricted. 
Expecting  an  enemy  to  desl'it  .iltt-r  Initial 
success  is  at  best   a  deadly  cainble. 

For  the  new  "'flexible  response"  to  become 
credible  for  Western  Europe,  a  major  increase 
of  conventional  forces  would  be' required,  an 
increa.se  so  ^'reat  as  to  be  i>conomlcally  and 
politically  impracticable  Therefore,  we  view 
the  incorporation  of  this  new  doctrine  into 
NATO  feciirity  plaunine  as  a  new  "open  door" 
policy  for  Soviet  expansion 

In"  contrast  to  the  Administration's 
premises,  we  are  convinced  tliat  these  Judg- 
ments nmst  underpin  Am'^rlca's  .  ecurlty 
policy : 

1.  Our  defense  [josture  mu.'-t  confront  any 
enemy  aggression  wit^  a  clearly  unacceptable 
risk.  Otherwise,  it  invites  jiolitlcal  oppor- 
tunism and  aggression, 

2  Our  ixilicies  in  the  rour.'=e  of  a  conflict 
must  not  allow  an  enemy  to  control  the  level 
and  nature  of  the  US  mlUt.ir'-  response,  or 
allow  him  to  disengage  at  will.  Oiherwl.se. 
they  invite  a  continuing  tscalation  of  the 
conflict. 

3.  Our  policies  must  not,  jjublulv  i)roclalm 
that  America  will  withhold  unv  element  of 
iier  might  to  prevent  or  repel  aEpression: 
otherwise,  this  nation  will  be  stripped  of 
those  military  :-.nd  diplomatic  options  in- 
dispensable 10  the  attainment  of  her  natlon- 
:..l  ^'oals  iii.d  to  iier  influence  for  peace.  In- 
stead, we  should  announce  'he  resumption 
of  a  national  .'security  policy  under  which, 
once  this  i.atlon  resorts  to  arms  t<.  -tern  .ig- 
cre.ssion.  force  will  be  applied  quickly  and 
decisively  to  bring  the  conflict  swiftly  to  an 
end.  And.  once  committed  to  inllit.iry  action, 
we  must  no  longer  merely  respond,  we  must 
achieve  and  maintain  the  initiative. 

Tl-.ese  criticisms  in  no  way  diminish  our 
concern  for  safeguarding  aeainst  irresponsi- 
bility m  the  use  of  military  force.  In  a  world 
of  nuclear  peril,  application  of  direct  military 
force  must  always  he  a  last  resort  Rather,  we 
arc  convinced  that  an  inten.-,lyc  re-examlna- 
tion  of  this  country's  nation:il  security  poli- 
cies is  long  overdue.  A  reappraisal  of  our 
.-tratepic  policies  for  countering  aggression 
has  become  critical  in  the  light  of  our  mis- 
management ot  the  Vietnam  conflict. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KENTUCKY 
DELEGATES  AND  ALTERNATES  AT 
THE  REPUBLICAN  CONVENTION 


HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTCCKV 

IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lettie  Br>-ant 
of  Lawrenceburg,  Ky..  which  was  sent 
to  me  and  to  the  Kentucky  delegates  and 
their  alternates  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Miami. 

In  her  letter,  Mrs.  Bryant  puts  forth 
cofjent  and  thoughtful  reasons  why  the 
Republican  Party  should  make  Gov.  Nel- 
son A  Rockefeller  its  nominee  for  Pres- 
ident. Mrs.  Brj-ant  has  served  as  Repub- 
lican chairwoman  for  Anderson  Coimty. 
Ky..  and  speaks  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  Republican  politics  and  political 
matters.  Her  news  should  be  of  interest 
to  Repubhcans  everj-where.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  the  letter  in  the 
Record. 
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There  beirm  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows  „ 

LAWRtNCFBtniC    KY. 

Dear  Fellow  Repx  blicav  I  have  never 
wn:'en  a  delegate  or  Alternate  to  a  Preslrten- 
ual  Convention  before,  but  I  Seel  we  have 
never  before  hart  so  much  at  stake 

The  false  economy  here  at  home  boosted 
by  war  after  war  and  no  hope  in  sight  for 
anything  different  unless  America  wakes  up 
and  decides  we  may  be  using  ihe  wrong  ap- 
proach and  the  wrong  people  to  ever  right 
so  many  of  our  wrongs 

It  may  be  we  have  already  waited  too  long 
Uj  see  ourselves  as  other  countries  of  the 
world  see  us.  but  I  pray  not  When  Abraham 
Lincoln  came  to  us.  I  would  imagine  the  peo- 
ple felt  about  .xs  hopeless  is  I  feel  right  now 
Bill,  God  n.is  rever  failed  to  send  us  a  leader 
i:  we  are  willing  to  open  our  eyes  to  the  needs 
of  our  country  .ind  the  world  around  us  We 
are  also  given  the  wisdom  to  choose  our 
leaders  If  our  own  selttsh  interests  could  be 
put  .islde 

I  he  ir  people  sav,  and  I  listen,  wherever  I 
go  .What  would  we  do  with  all  these  boys, 
coming  bacTt  mc!  no  job.  or  opportunities  for 
a  future  n' I' s  a  sad  *i,tte  of  atfairs  when 
we  l-ick  leadership  and  initiative  in  the  great- 
est nation  on  earth  to  provide  anything  Out 
war  from  now  on  to  provide  Jobs  for  our 
youth, 

I  wholeheartedly  .igree  with  Oovernor 
Rockefeller  when  he  states  we  must  do  some- 
thing about  the  cause  of  these  uprisings  m 
our  country  I  believe  the  young  ot  America 
are  s'.ck  and  tired  of  relief  and  handouts  two 
generations  have  watched.  No  wonder  they 
have  no  pride  or  self  respect  as  they  continue 
to  increase. 

I  believe  what  young  people  want  today  is 
.in  ipportunity  to  work  out  Tor  themselves 
some  of  the  problems  they  are  laced  with. 
They  do  not  all  want  to  go  to  college  or  even 
be  anytiilng  greater  than  i  small  business 
man  or  a  smaU  f  .irmer.  but  If  that  is  what  he 
wants,  encourage  him  to  do  so  Maybe  they 
.'.  int  to  use  their  hands  .(gain  for  some 
■  rungs.  Autom  itlon  m..y  in  some  cases  create 
too  much  Idleness.  I  was  never  idle  very  long 
m  my  life  froTi  childho<jd  .ind  I  didn't  get 
into  trouble  I  think  evervbody  enjoys  some 
kind  of  work  .Ve  have  too  many  doing  the 
wrong  thing,  because  It  pav^  more,  but  monev 
isn't  evervthlng  But  every  kind  of  work  is 
inportant  I  really  don't  believe  there  is  such 
.  thing  as  a  l;izy  person.  They,  for  some  rea- 
son, are  doing  '-he  wrong  work.  We  should 
nnd  out  what  they  can  do  best  .aid  encourage 
them  to  do  it. 

Each  of  us  has  been  given  a  talent  of  some 
kind  to  be  used,  not  to  placed  upon  a  shelf 
to  pity  ourselves  all  uur  lUes  and  say  I  would 
have  done  so  and  so.  if.  if.  If  .  .  . 

I  have  nothing  whatever  aga.u^t  RU  hard 
Nixon,  and  If  the  delegates  at  this  convention 
chixjse  him  I  will  do  all  m  my  power  to  nee 
him  elected.  But  we  may  pa&s  the  last  oppvr- 
tunlty  we  would  ever  njet  to  elect  Oovernor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  and  pay  for  our  mistake 
f'.ir  ni.iny  years  to  come 

Small  people  cun  suy  what  they  want  for 
political  purposes  agiunst  big  business  men 
getting  into  politics,  but  where  could  a  smnll 
business  get  if  there  were  no  big  businesses 
.After  all  the  biggest  business  In  this  country 
T'jquires  fxecutl'.e  experience  to  run  It  and 
I  .'or  one  would  love  to  live  to  see  Oovernor 
Rix-kefeller  given  a  chance  I  believe  that  is 
.^i;  he  needs 

I  think  .Nixon  would  be  a  great  Secret  iry 
of  State  or  Defense  But  tl  we  had  a  Presldeiit 
of  Rockefeller's  ability  to  steer  this  country 
Into  a  full  stable  economy,  we  would  see 
our  Involvement  in  foreign  affairs  automati- 
cally fade  away 

Other  countries  will  ne\er  take  us  seri- 
ously until  we  can  handle  our  problems  at 
home  more  Intelligently 

I  don't  think  Communism  could  be  fed  on 
anything  as  nourishing  as  all  these  riots  In 
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our    streets,    and    poverty    taKed    on    every 
newspaper  or  newscii.sl  we  hear 

Maybe  I  have  said  too  much,  but  little 
nobodies  like  me  have  our  opinions  anyway. 
I  'hlnk  one  more  thing  imking  m  our  schvX)! 
system  is  that  the  very  young  .should  be 
taught  that  inltlutlve  Is  also  as  Important  as 
the  oppcrtunlty  to  do  what  we  want 

Im  not  giving  up  on  our  young.  It's  my 
,'eiieratlon  that  has  failed  them  ;.nd  set  a 
bad  example 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lettie  Bryant. 
Formt^  Reptibltcan  CUairiLomau. 

Anderxon  County 


IMPORT    RESTRICTIONS— NO    WAY 
TO  1 REAT  A  NEIGHB(^R 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    C.\LlPORNI.\ 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  HANNA  Mr  SiJeakcr,  the  domi- 
nant position  ol  the  Un'ted  States  in  the 
world  economy  iias  been  an  established 
fact  f.ir  lour  decades.  Excludinu  the 
Soviet  countries,  the  United  .States  pro- 
duces about  one  half  the  total  world 
industrial  output,  generates  more  than 
half  of  world  investment,  creates  about 
40  percent  of  world  money  Income,  and 
acounls  for  aj-piox  mutely  16  percent  of 
international  trade 

Clearly  then,  the  United  States  exerts 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  economic 
destiny  of  all  countries  thr-iUMhout  ihe 
world.  For  our  border  .-.tates — Canada 
and  Mexico — this  impact  is  paiticularly 
.Urong  und  widcspiead:  historical  tradi- 
tion and  Intimate  oojnomic  lies  Dind  us 
closely  to  our  two  neighbors  and  burden 
us  with  a  special  respoii.slbility  for  their 
economic  well-beini;. 

It  lb  u  matter  of  impirical  record  that, 
over  a  substanti^U  period  of  Canadian 
liistory.  the  predominant  external  m- 
tluence  on  Canada  oripmaied  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  iiowevcr.  World  War  I 
marked  the  be'.;mnings  of  a  discernible 
.shill  m  favor  of  the  United  States.  This 
process  of  shifting  orieniiitlon  cdntiiuud 
almost  without  mterrui-tion  dunny  the 
mterwar  period  Yet  it  vv.ts  World  War  II. 
with  its  sharply  differential  impact  on 
the  economic  Jortiines  of  liie  leading  in- 
dustrial nations,  which  initialed  the 
emergence  of  an  unprecedented  ran^e 
intensity  of  economic  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Our  economic  dealings,  as  well  as  our 
historical  circumstances,  maintain  the 
particularly  close  relationship  between 
tlie  United  States  and  Canada.  First. 
with  regard  to  international  cummodity 
trade--unciuestionably  one  of  the  cen- 
tral links  in  an  economic  union — the 
United  States  currently  provides  a  mar- 
ket for  about  ihree-fltths  of  Canadian 
exports  and  a  source  ol  supply  for  al- 
most three-quarters  of  Canadian  import 
requirements  This  compares  with  an  ex- 
port ratio  of  .-.ome  17  percent  and  an  im- 
port ratio  of  9  percent  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  By  contrast,  the  trade  position 
in  1939  was  quite  the  reverse:  the  United 
States  tCKjk  about  40  percent  of  Canada  s 
exports  and  provided  about  two-thirds 
of  Canadian  Imports,  while  correspond- 
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ing  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  were 
36  percent  and  15  percent,  respecti\, :. 
Accompanying'  the.se  revolutionaiv 
changes  in  the  volume  and  direction  ,.; 
trade  have  been  equally  smiufica!.; 
shifts  in  Its  composition.  In  terms  ol  r.- 
ports.  the  most  notable  change  lias  bv,\. 
the  declining  relative  importance  -: 
agrieullural  products  and  the  expaiuu  d 
proportion  of  forest  and  mineral  pri.ci- 
uets.  In  the  case  of  imports,  the  chan.es 
have  involved  a  rising  proportion  of  in- 
dustrial macluneiy  and  t-quipmont  .md 
durable  consumer  f;oods 

Investment  lai.ks  '.Mtli  trade  as  o:,.- 
of  the  key  determinants  of  Canadi.^n 
economic  activity,  and.  again,  a  brief 
fNummation  of  the  US  role  in  this  area 
reveals  the  tremendous  impact  that  our 
economic  policy  has  on  the  Canadian 
scene.  .Americans  currently  hold  more 
than  three-quarters  of  total  foreign  in- 
vestment in  Canada,  and  the  U.S.  share 
has  been  growinc  steadily  throu;:hout 
the  century  Clo.sely  associated  with  this 
L-xpansion  lias  been  tlie  remarkable 
growth  ol  U  S  direct  involvement  m  Ca- 
nadian industry,  largely  throut;h  Aineri- 
ean  subsidiaries  engaged  m  maiuUac- 
tunng,  mining,  and  petroleum  opera- 
tions. An  integral  feature  of  this  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  ca!)ital  investment 
has  been  the  special  quality  of  much  of 
the  capital  inflows:  aceompanyin.i;  US, 
investment  in  Canadian  industry,  .ind 
ininnsically  related  to  it.  have  been  im- 
portant market  connections  and  the 
uniquely  heavy  inriows  of  technology, 
entrepreneurial  arid  manas^erial  skills. 
and  Ideas  and  designs  developed  by 
American  research.  Tlius.  inevitably,  '.he 
United  States  has  .served  to  shape  a  laree 
pait  of  Canadian  industry  in  its  own 
mold. 

Apait  from  close  contact  through  c<»r- 
porations  and  business  eiuerprises  L'en- 
erally.  there  are  manv  ,ither  institu- 
tional links  biiduin';  the  two  economies. 
In  this  connection,  the  international 
trade  unicm  is  ol  ^rcat  importance  and 
lon'-'-standin,-.  Also  worthy  of  attention 
are  a  lich  complex  oi  or'-'anizations  raii-'- 
ing  from  the  purely  economic,  for 
instance.  ?to"k  exchanges,  trade  associ- 
ations. .»iid  investment  funds,  to  the 
broadest  forms  of  social  organization,  for 
example,  univci'si'.us.  r.onprofit  research 
institutions,  and  medical  facilities. 

Certainly,  not  to  be  fo^^otlen  as  a  .-ct 
of  crucial  links  in  the  Canada-Unitid 
States  relationship  is  the  mass  commun;- 
cation  media,  that  is  the  press.  le!e\i- 
>ioii.  radio,  and  the  film  industry.  Readv 
Canadian  access  to.  and  videspre^d  i;.-? 
of  these  .'\mevican  facilities  necessarily 
nnoive  the  lapid  transmission  to  Can- 
ada of  America  tastes,  standards,  and 
eu.-toms. 

Reinforciny  this  process  of  commun.- 
cation  are  the  personal  links  between 
.Americans  and  Canadians.  The  i^eat 
majority  of  Canada's  population,  dis- 
'ributod'  alonii  a  narro.v  band  parallel  'o 
the  US.  border,  live  w.thin  easy  reach  oi 
American  metropolitan  centers  anu 
through  family,  business  and  profession- 
al ties,  as  well  as  large-scale  travel  and 
migration,  have  frequent  and  extensive 
contact  with  their  American  neiehbors 
It  is  this  transference  of  ideas  mainly 
from  south  to  north,  together  with  the 
similarity  of  problems  and  responses  in 
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a  common  North  American  settln.a;.  which 
impart  to  Canada-United  States  rela- 
tions a  (luality  and  cohesiveness  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

The  ovenvhelming  fact  which  emerges 
from  a  study  of  economic  relationships 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
IS  that  both  countries  are  operating 
within  the  iramework  of  a  North  Amer- 
ican economy  embracing  strikingly  simi- 
lai  institutions,  attitudes,  technology, 
aiid  patterns  of  behavior.  The  implica- 
tions which  this  intimacy  has  upon  our 
economic  ix)licies  are  vast:  by  virtue  of 
historical  tradition  on  one  hand  and  the 
tie  of  our  current  economic  situation  on 
the  other.  Canada  deserves  and  demands 
special  consideration  in  the  formulation 
of  U.S.  economic  policy. 

Our  economic  relationship  with  our 
nei-hbor  to  the  south — Mexico — is  .just 
as  intimate  as  our  relationship  with  Can- 
ada, yet  the  character  of  our  economic 
involvement  in  the  Latin  American 
sphere  is  quite  different.  Whereas  the 
United  States-Canada  ties  exist  between 
two  very  similar  nations,  in  Mexico  one 
ob.^erves  the  relationship  between  a  less 
dc\  eloped  nation  and  its  wealthy  neigh- 
bor. 

In  such  a  relationship,  the  dilemma 
facing  the  t:rowth-conscious  developing 
nation  is  the  much-discussed  "trade- 
pap"  problem,  whereby  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  the  acceleration  of  internal 
development  and  the  maintenance  of  ex- 
ternal balance.  Then  suggested  methods 
for  copinu  with  the  problem  tend  to  place 
the  burden  of  adjustment  on  the  ad- 
vanced country;  such  adjustment  is  most 
often  discussed  in  terms  of  broad  global 
trade  relorms.  a  ureater  volume  of  less 
expensive  aid  and  more  extensive  grants. 
While  this  provides,  very  simply,  a 
profile  of  the  type  of  responsibility  a  rich 
nation  assumes  for  the  development  of 
relatively  poor  countries,  the  implica- 
tions are  particularly  great  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

A  .-tudy  of  Mexican  history  reveals  that 
the  United  States  has  Ions  occupied  first 
place  in  Mexico's  foreign  trade,  both  as  a 
supplier  nnd  as  a  purchaser.  In  1966. 
Mexico  held  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion in  U.S.  trade  with  Latin  America, 
and  .-ixth  place  in  U.S.  trade  with  the 
world.  In  the  same  year,  the  United 
States  purchased  about  63  percent  of 
Mexico's  total  exports  while  supplying 
64  jjcrcent  of  its  total  imports.  These 
Sgures.  like  those  documenting  Cana- 
dian-United States  trade,  dramatize  the 
special  economic  ties  we  have  with  our 
border  states. 

Ti.e  investment  factor  is  again  an  im- 
;x)rtant  consideration  in  assessing  both 
the  current  impact  and  the  potential  for 
impact  on  the  Mexican  economy.  A  spe- 
cial policy  of  the  Mexican  Government 
Is  encouraging  foreign-company  invest- 
mei.t,  along  the  border,  and  many  U.S. 
Arms  are  opening  plants  in  the  border 
towns.  Most  are  light  manufacturing 
indu.stries.  including  textiles  and  elec- 
tronics, that  use  much  hand  labor.  So 
long  as  the  finished  products  of  these 
companies  are  not  sold  in  Mexico,  the 
firms  are  permitted  to  bring  in  materials 
duty-free.  The  hope  obviously  is  to  com- 
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pete  with  Hong  Kong  and  other  centers 
in  Asia.  Labor  costs  are  one-third  to  one- 
half  those  in  the  United  States,  and  while 
these  costs  are  much  higher  than  Hong 
Kong's,  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
American  market  is  far  lower.  The  in- 
centives for  American  investnient  in 
Mexico,  as  well  as  the  oppoi:ttmities  for 
such  investment,  are  keeir  / 

Certainly  the  tourist  trade,  especially 
in  recent  years,  provides  a  strong  link 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
with  U.S.  visitors  to  Mexico  numbering 
over  1.5  million  and  spending  over  $860 
million  last  year  alone.  Related  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  airline  establishment. 
profit  tremendously  from  this  trade  and 
serve  to  bring  the  two  countries  into  in- 
creasingly closer  contact  with  oiie  an- 
other. 

Because  Mexico,  sharing  a  common 
border,  has  so  many  close  trade,  financial 
and  other  ties  with  the  United  States, 
the  growth-conscious  country's  con- 
tinued economic  expansion  with  stability 
is  of  .special  interest.  It  follows,  then,  that 
the  United  States  must  not  only  be  wary 
of  discrimination  against  border  nations 
in  its  commercial  i)olicy,  but  also  mu.st 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  strengthen  the 
relationships  with  our  neighbors  and 
recognize  the  distinctive  intimacy  that 
marks  our  economic  ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  intention  thus  tar 
has  been  to  elaborate  upon  the  fact  that 
while  the  United  States  exerts  a  ijower- 
ful  influence  on  the  economic  destiny  c^f 
all  countries  throughout  the  world. 
Mexico  and  Canada  are  subject  to  an 
impact  that  is  particularly  strong  and 
widespread.  The  historical  lacts  and  the 
economic  figures,  in  addition  to  common 
geographical  boi-ders.  document  the 
uniquely  close  relation.ship  between  'ilie 
United  States  and  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Furthermore,  while  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  flow  of  our  own  economic 
current  sends  strong  ripples  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  immediate  neighbors,  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  our  bor- 
der nations  is  a  reciprocal  one:  that  is. 
we  most  certainly  will  feel  the  influence 
of  their  economic  iirogrcs.s — not  only  in 
the  area  of  our  domestic  economy,  but 
also  in  the  political  and  social  sectors 
where  repercussions  are  most  easily  felt. 
Having  established  the  fact  that  our 
relationships  with  our  border  nations 
have  a  special  character  that  allows  our 
economic  destinies  to  be  closely  inter- 
twined, it  then  follows  that  each  of  us 
should  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
impact  on  the  other  in  the  formulation 
and  execution  of  economic  policies. 
Given  the  fact  that  our  economic  policies 
have  the  greatest  effect  on  those  nations 
which  are  commercially  most  intimate 
with  and  dependent  upon  us — alona  with 
the  additional  awareness  that  our  own 
fortune  is  wrapped  up  in  theirs — one 
should  logically  conclude  that  the  United 
States  must  give  special  treatment  to  the 
border  zones  of  Canada  and  Mexico  in 
the  determination  of  U.S.  commercial 
policy. 

I  make  this  point  in  special  reference 
to  the  various  bills  enacted  by  Congress, 
both  in  the  field  of  textiles  and  apparel 
specifically,  and  to  general  quota  bills 
which  would  restrain  the  entire  U.S.  im- 
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port  trade.  The.-^e  blanket  ixjlicies.  first, 
disre.iiard  the  si)ecial  obli.^ations  to  our 
border  nations  wlio.  naturally,  are  dis- 
criminated against  most  heavily  in  the 
instrumentation  of  U.S.  imi>orl  quotas, 
.second,  are  not  ju-stified  by  the  economic 
facts,  third,  will  not  .solve  the  i)roblems 
for  which  import  jjrotection  is  claimed 
to  be  a  solution,  and  fourth,  do  little  but 
to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  entrenched 
protectionist  liroups  to  sustain  their  po- 
.•^itions  of  power  in  the  lonnulation  of 
U.S.  commercial  policy. 

First.  Blanket  policies  are  inequitable 
and  di-scrlminate  unfairly  against  our 
border  zones. 

A  most  dramatic  example  of  .-^uch  dis- 
crimination may  l>e  seen  in  the  effect 
that  U.S.  embargoes  are  havins  uixin 
Mexico's  border  industrial  development 
ijroiiram.  Here,  m  an  area  where  the 
United  States  would  like  to  help  Mexico 
develoi)  its  economy  as  rapidly  as 
po.s.slble.  the  enactment  of  a  blanket 
policy  :s  iiavina  drastic  effects. 

Under  the  Long-Term  Agreement  on 
Cotton  Textiles,  the  United  States  in- 
sisted that  Mexico  negotiate  a  bilateral 
arraneement  limiting  annual  .shipments: 
last  March  the  United  States  embargoed 
certain  Mexican  textile  shipments  en- 
tirely, since  they  have  already  soared 
past  the  yearly  quota.  The  problem  here 
is  that  the  border  factories,  which  are 
working  with  materials  imported  Irom 
the  United  States  under  the  program, 
were  not  included  in  the  original  quota. 
Api^arently,  they  were  regarded  as  Amer- 
ican factories,  not  liable  to  limitation. 
Now.  our  Department  of  Comnrerce  holds 
that  cotton  goods  a.ssembled  r.broad,  m 
whole  or  in  jiart.  with  products  of  the 
United  States  are  treated  as  foreign  ar- 
ticles. The  re.sults  are  harmful  to  both 
the  United  States  and  Mexico:  American 
firms  have  learned  that  all  their  items  in 
Mexico  must  sit  in  bonded  warehou.ses, 
and.  according  to  the  Mexican  textile  in- 
dustry, 17  firnis  have  already  liad  to  clo.se 
or  drastically  cut  bad:  due  to  tl.e  em- 
bargo. 

Thus,  by  not  recognizing  the  intimate 
ties  between  '.ur  own  firms  and  the 
border  zones  and  by  refu.sing  to  make 
the  exceptions  that  might  not  only  re.scue 
the  floundering  border  industries  but  our 
own  interests  as  v.ell.  'vve  enact  a  blanket 
i)olicy  that  inflicts  a  dual  injury  to  our- 
self  and  our  neighbor. 

Second.  Blanket  import  restriction  is 
not  justified  by  the  economic  facts. 

Tlie  1967  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion concludes: 

Tlie  cioniestic  i^roducers,  i.ave.  by  most 
bread  measure.s.  enjoyed  a  period  of  unpar- 
alleled iirovvth  ."-Ince   the  early   1960's — 

And  continued — 

Along  with  increased  output.  There  was 
also  a  niarked  e.spaiision  In  .'^ales.  employ- 
ment, and  new  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  during  this  period. 

Even  in  those  particular  areas  where 
domestic  production  has  declined,  the 
Commission  concluded: 

In  relatively  few  instances  do  import-s  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  major  factor. 

The  Tariff  Commission  report  thor- 
oughly documented  the  pattern  of 
growth  in  both  the  textile  mill  products 


and    apparel    producUs    industries    and 
compared  the  performance  of  import.-. 
A  marked  pattern  of  growth  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  indu-stnes  commencing 
in    1961    and    .ontmuin^'    uninterrupted 
throu,ih  1966  The  credit  squeeze  and  the 
re.->ultin,<  downturn  m  the  economy  -len- 
erally  in   1967  reversed  f-he  trend,  how- 
ever the  industries  involved  reversed  this 
movement    and    today    have    recovered 
fully  er.outjh  to  sui  pa.-^s  previou-s  peaiis  in 
1966     Durin^i    this    period    imports    .ilso 
t;--ew   yet  this  ^jrowth  was  commensurate 
wiih'the  i?rowth  in  the  domestic  indus- 
tries and  reflected  the  increased  demand 
for  textile  and  appuiel  products  Imports 
reached   a   heitiht  m    1966.   m  order  to 
supplv  the  h.k;ti  demand  of  that  year,  but 
fell    off    sharply    m    1967    with    declines 
greater  than  those  for  shipments  of  the 
domestic  industries    Alonn  with  the  re- 
covry  in  the  domestic  industries  in  the 
la^t   part  of    1967   and   first   months   of 
19«8.    imports   have   also  resumed   their 
-o'vrh  but  -hi.-,  h.us  oe.n  a  i^rowth  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  domestic  indus- 
tries    In    summatioiv    over    the    last    < 
vears.  -.he  textile  mdu.stiy  has  been  well 
able  to  withstand  import  competition. 

Third  Import  restriction  will  not  solve 
the  problems  for  which  it  is  claimed  to 
be  a  solutioi: 

While  I  do  not  deny  that  there  exist, 
both  at  present  and  in  the  future,  im- 
porta.it  problems  iacmn  the  domestic  in- 
dusines,  import  quotas  that  block  the 
relations  between  'he  United  States  and 
her  border  nations  are  not  the  answer 
to  problems  of  employment,  the  dilemma 
of  the  smaller  plants  m  the  industry 
that  must  withstand  the  competition  of 
•he  l.ui^er  units,  or  the  balance-of-pay- 
mcnts  problem. 

As  for  the  present  question  of  employ- 
ment  particularly  in  the  sensitive  areas 
of  the  unskilled  minority  .croups,  there 
has  been  increusin;;.  rather  than  decreas- 
ing emplovment  In  both  the  textile  and 
apparel  Industries    This  has  been  par- 
ticularly true  m  the  South  and  particu- 
larly true  among  Negroes.  In  the  future. 
It  appears  that  If  the  work  which  we  are 
doln>;  ourselves  can  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  done  elsewhere— that  is.  the  issue 
of  the   wage  difTorentu.l  between  labjr 
in  the  United  States  and  the  border  na- 
tions in  particular— then  the  answer  lies 
m  efforts  to  retrain  our  working  forces 
and  locate  them  in  other  economic  areas 
-.vhere  there  is  a  need  for  their  energies, 
Rather  than  negative  programs  such  as 
import   restrictions,  the  solution  to  the 
emplovment  problem  lies  in  more  posi- 
tive programs  such  as  an  adequate  pro- 
gram of  worker  training. 

Import  protection  would  also  seem  to 
fail  t.T  alter  meanintifuUy  the  fierce  com- 
petition from  the  industry  t;iants  that 
threaten  the  life  of  the  smaller  firms. 
The  real  problem  of  the  smaller  plants 
are  technolot;ical  developments  and  the 
competitive  .strength  of  the  larger  units. 
and  :t  would  appear  that  investment, 
modernization  uf  facilities,  research  and 
development  In  new  product  lines,  im- 
proved Inventory  control  and  promo- 
tional efforts  are  needed,  and  not  im- 
port quotas  The  solution  to  the  problem 
of  -.mailer  mart;inal  tirms  certainly  lies 
either  m  an  increase  in  their  efficiency 
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r,f  in  mer-'er  with  oru'anizalions  v^huh 
can  supplv  the  financial  .■.lienKth,  mar- 
keting, ov  manaeserial  .skills  necessary  to 
..ustam  a  viable  economic  unit 

Finally,  th.e  domestic  industries  have 
claimed    that   our    balance-of-payments 
problem    would    be    .^olvi-d    by    import 
quotas    I-Xindamentally.   our  balance  of 
payments  has  suffered  becau.se  our  econ- 
omy is  inttalionary  and  because  of  over- 
seas miliUP.-  expenditures.  Imports  are 
attracted,  and  -■xports  discouraged   un- 
der these  conditions.  General  measures 
to  remedy  our  internal  situation  aie  what 
would  constitute  con.structive  and  mean- 
ir.uful  respon-ses  to  our  current  balance 
difficulties.  Quota  restrictions,  .uul  cer- 
tainly   blanket    restrictions,    would    not 
curb  this  problem  in  the  least    quite  the 
opposite    ro  Hive  an  example  of  how  such 
measures  mlKht  have  adverse  effects  one 
might  look  at  the  situation  cited  earlier 
of  the  present  block  in  .sendln^:  our  cot- 
ton ;4oods  to  Mexico  tor  a.s.sembly.  The 
full  picture  mu.>t  be  .-.een  beture  trying  to 
juslifv  sucli  embaiKoes     Tlic  full  story- 
is  that  the  choice  is  not  b.  tween  having 
the  ^oods   assembled   in   Mexico  or  the 
United  States,   but    rather   whether   we 
have  them  a.ssembled  ui  Mexico  or  in  the 
Far   East    where   labor   is   cheaper  even 
than  m  Mexico  but   where   " -S    cotton 
will  not  be  used.  Anaui.  it  appears  that, 
if  we  were  to  take  exception  to  our  oorder 
zones  m  the  foimulation  of  our  commer- 
cial policies  and  strengthen  rather  than 
weaken  our  ties,  we  would  improve  the 
health  of  our  economy   instead  of   en- 
dannennu  it 

Fourth  Enacting  blanket  policies  un- 
der pressure  only  enlarijcs  the  capacity 
of  entrenched  protectionist  groups  to 
sustain  their  positions  of  power. 

In  dealinv;  with  this  issue,  ve  deal  with 
the  operation  of  two  .sets  of  countervail- 
ing forces:  on  one  hand,  the  widespread 
^merlcan  acceptance  of  the  general  ob- 
jectives of   the   reciprocal   trade   agree- 
ments program,  as  well  as  current  U.S. 
policy  of  promoting  world  economic  ex- 
pan.sion;    and   on   the   other   nand.   the 
sustained  viuor  of  protectionist  pressure 
groups  in  the  United  States,  alons  with 
the  fact  of  availability  to  them  of  such 
potent  protective  instruments  as  the  es- 
cape-clause system   and   informal   con- 
trols  At  any  particular  time,  the  direc- 
tion  taken   by   US.   commercial   policy 
misht  be  more  or  less  liberal,  depending 
upon  the  relative  intensity  of  the  oppos- 
inn  influences. 

At  this  time,  continuing  criticism  from 
labor  and  a  chorus  of  vociferous  com- 
plaints has  put  the  US   Government  in 
a  difficult   position.  The  administration 
•.vould    like    to   help    Mexico   develop   its 
economy  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  keep 
all  sources  uf   irictujn  between  the  two 
countries  to  a  minimum    However,  this 
IS  an  election  year,  when  political  pres- 
sure by  an  influential  labor  ur^;anizaiion 
can  obtain  maximum  inileaue    In  these 
circumstances     the    political    force    and 
rfHcacy     with     which     private    pressure 
uroups  push  their  demands  for  increased 
protection  is  tireatly   strenuthened.  and 
the  opportunity  for  a  carefully  reasoned 
appraisal  of  the  economic  situation— in- 
cluding  a  seriou:   consideration   of   the 
position  of  our  border  areas — is  lessened. 


Under    the    pressure    of    self-inte-t   • 
L;ruups.    the    crucial    questions    are    .,:  •. 
ral.sed.  One  hea-s  the  call  to  protect  ■  ;: 
own  workers  and  preserve  our  dom.    •  v 
iiuLi.>trles,  but  one  falls  to  consider    :.. 
question  of  whether  such  mea,surcs       ;; 
penalize  the  consumer  by  hik;her  prues 
and   restticted  choice   in  style,   fashion, 
and   variety    Alter    all.   do    we    buy   lur 
patriotic  value,  for  instance,  lookin  •  at 
labels     to    detect     the     American-made 
product,  or  do  we  buy  lor  vaUK\  in  IcMn-s 
of  cost  and  quality?  Also  yet  to  be  hilly 
considered  is  the  iiiiestion  of  why  v. e  are 
subsidizing  old  inefficient  industries,  like 
the  American  steel  industry,  which  are 
trym';    lo   perpetuate   them.selvcs.  Thus, 
under  the  label  .if     protection"  we  are 
hasty  to  enact  tcono.mic  measures  with- 
out evaluatin-;  the  worth  of  .vhat  we  .re 
protection   and  witliout  askiiiii  whethr-r 
such  forms  of    protection"  only  feed    ;ie 
lUni.ss  and  encoura.ue   others   while     s- 
.summi:   the  ttui.se  of  a  cure-all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  deal  with  :!,e 
matter   ol    maintaining   and   improving 
the  relations,  :n  particular  the  economic 
relations,  between  the  United  States    :.d 
iier  geographical  neighbors  and  wIilp  ..e 
explore  the  i.ssue  of  import  re-stncti-ns 
we   deal   vvitli   two   very   closely    lelnr-d 
problems  as  I  ho;oe  I  have  made  cl'  ar 
If  one  recognizes  the  ties  between  -he 
United    States    and    Mexico    and    the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  if    ne 
realizes  that  these  relationships  are  ;e- 
ciprocal   and   thereby   vital   to  the  eco- 
nomic  well-being   of   all   three   natUns. 
ihezi   one   must   amee   that   the  border 
zon.s  mu.'^t  be  uiven  special  treatment  in 
the  formulation  and  instrumentation  of 
our  commercial  policy. 

Given  the  overwhelming  economic 
power  of  the  United  States  and  an  >'.n- 
deV.standin^  of  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic facts  of  international  life  it  is 
difficult  to  .see  how  we  can  afford  not 
to  ease  tlie  conditions  of  access  to  the 
American  market  and  the  freer  ei.trv- 
of  forci^;n  t;oods  or  foreign-processed 
goods  into  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  given  an  understanding  of 
our  ties  with  Mexico  and  Canada  ::.d 
the  imique  situation  that  makes  our  in- 
terchange with  them  .so  vital,  it  folloTS 
that  It  is  the.se  areas  more  than  any 
other  that  depend  upon  and  deserve  eur 
special  consideration.  .i 


r;DI-\N'APOLI.S  HOUSING  .-XUTHO'  T- 
VY  DEDICATES  NEW  lMS-U-NIT 
RE.SIDHNCE  FOR  ELDERLY  A:D 
HANDICAPPED   PERSONS 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 

I.V    niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  J.  1968 
Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  on  July  :'">, 
l'.t68.  the  housin.;  authority  of  the  cif.  : 
Indianapolis.  Ind  .  dedicated  the  n-  •^' 
John  J  Barton  Apartments,  a  248-w:'.it 
hish-risf  tower  for  housing  elderly  .rid 
handicapped  persons.  This  magnificent 
new  21-storv  .senior  citizens'  reside:  >'e. 
which  was  designed  by  Evans  Woollen  & 
.\ssociates    to    meet    the    special    needs 


tf  older  and  handicapped  individuals,  is 
.Illy  the  tir.st  in  a  series  of  housing  fa- 
ci'.ties  which  has  been  planned  for  con- 
struction in  the  near  future  by  this 
Hi  I  ncy. 

\lihoueh  the  Indianapolis  Housing 
Authority  was  first  established  in  1950, 
a  decision  was  made  3  years  later  to 
lUiUidate  its  ojierations  and  it  was  com- 
;:,  tfly  shut  down  m  1958.  During  the 
!;..iiun:straticn  of  former  Mayor  John  J. 
Barton,  however,  the  agency  was  rees- 
lablished  in  1964,  and  since  that  date  it 
has  made  steady  progress. 

At  present  the  housing  authority  of 
Indi.uiapoUs  has  developed  plans  for 
3  000  new  units  of  hou.>inR,  750  of  which 
will  be  lor  the  elderly,  at  a  total  expected 
cot  of  $50  million.  In  addition  it  is  seek- 
Intr  approval  for  2.000  more  units  costing 
some  835  million  more. 

Tlie  planning  for  these  various  hous- 
iir-i  facilities  indicate  not  only  consid- 
erable variety  but  also  much  ingenuity. 
Aduiccnt  to  the  .uist-completcd  21-story 
ap.irtment  tower,  two  other  buildings 
v.i:i  be  constructed  utilizinir  air  rights 
ov.  r  slricts  and  other  property.  Also,  a 
foiiner  d.nvinown  hotel  is  now  being  re- 
habilitated tor  use  by  older  tenants.  A 
total  of  2,250  tovvnhouse  family  units 
wi.:  be  built  on  17  different  sites  scat- 
tered throu;.iliout  the  city,  each  with  a 
CG-nmunily  building  and  supervised  rec- 
iTiiion  activities. 

Mr.  Ercsident.  I  r-m  pleased  to  note 
thi-  excellent  progress  which  the  In- 
dianapolis Hou.^mii  Authority  has  made 
since  its  reactivation  only  4  years  ago 
and  wish  to  commend  those  who  have 
been  in  charge  of  the  forward-looking 
program  which  has  been  developed.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
dcvcribinu  briefly  the  future  plans  and 
th'^  accomplishments  of  this  acency  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rfcord.  as  follows: 

Re-ume   of    the   I'lans.   Programs,   and   Ac- 

rOMPLISHMENTS  OK  THE  HOt'SING  AU- 
rHORITY  OF  THE  CiTY  OF  I.NDIANAPOLIS,  iND., 
.U-NE  1968 

The  HouslnE  .■\uthGrity  of  the  City  of  In- 
dliinapolls.  indUrui  i  ■Authority")  was  origl- 
naily  loundcd  in  1950.  and  was  ordered  to 
cerise  '  pcr.itlons  and  bcptn  relocation  of  738 
resident  families  in  1953.  This  relocation  was 
completed,  nlong  with  demolition,  and  the 
.\r.-hontVs  ufflce  closed  on  June  30,  1958.  The 
.^■.r.hrrity  was  reactivated  by  former  Mayor 
J.ilin  J    Barton  in  March  of   1964. 

The  Authority's  present  Program  Reserva- 
tl<in  Is  fcr  3000  Units — 750  units  for  the  eld- 
erlv  nnd  2250  family  units.  The  total  cost  of 
t.'-.e  3000  units  will  exceed  $50,000,000.  A 
futjre  Proeram  Reservation  lor  an  additional 
20no  imits  IS  now  in  Washington  and  ap- 
pnval  Is  expected  shortly.  This  will  mean  an 
aUditional  $35,000,000  In  construction  funds. 
The  750  units  for  the  elderly  will  be  com- 
pr.-ied  cf  the  followmc  ; 

li  The  present  21 -story  248  unit  tower 
located  at  555  Massachusetts  Avenue.  In  this 
structure  we  have  incorporated  all  possible 
.=a.etv  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
tenants,  including  grab  bars  Installed  in 
each  unit,  and  an  electrical  alarm  system 
•vvliich  summons  aid  by  showing  on  a  master 
board  In  the  custodian's  quarters.  A  bell  and 
red  light  Is  located  over  each  unit  door  and 
when  the  alarm  is  Eictivated  It  automatically 
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opens  the  unit  door  so  that  assistance  may 
enter  Immediately.  On  the  15tli  floor  of  the 
tower  we  have  provided  rommunlty  space 
and  a  recreation  urea  wltii  a  community 
kitclien.  Resident?  also  have  t!ie  bcneiit  fl  an 
exterior  promer.ade  deck  at  this  level,  irom 
which  the  surrounding  areas  uf  the  city  can 
be  h-cen.  Future  plans  include  clinics  lur  both 
medical  atid  dental  care 

(2)  Two  buildings  containing  2,=SG  units, 
to  be  constructed  Just  east  of  the  present  21- 
.■^torv  tower.  In  tins  project  the  Authornv 
win  use  atr  rights  for  construction,  which 
represents  the  first  such  construction  in  the 
City  of  Indianapolis.  One  of  the  propo.sed 
structures  will  span  North  East  Street  Ircm 
oast  to  west,  with  connections  ut  the  west 
end  of  he  building  to  the  present  tower 
structtire 

i3i  Rehabilitation  of  the  i  win-tower 
former  Continental  Hotel  located  at  410 
North  Meridian  Street,  to  provide  lor  246 
Units.  This  rehabilitation  program  is  now  In 
process,  and  the  general  administrative  evinces 
of  the  Authority  will  also  be  located  m  this 
.■structure.  Upon  completion,  modern,  com- 
pletely renovated  unius  wltli  all  iacilities 
for  both  comfort  and  safety  will  be  provided 
lur  elderly  tenants. 

.■\t  tlie  present  time  the  750  unit  allotment 
for  Senior  Citizens'  housing  i.';  :i  small  per- 
centage of  the  number  of  units  iie<xied  in  the 
Citv  of  Indianapolis 

The  2250  fiuitily  units  will  Ije  constriuned 
on  some  17  different  ^.ites.  Each  project  v.iU 
.  r>;isist  of  two-story  lown-h'iuse  apartment.-^. 
wlUch  present  a  more  homc-'.ike  .ppearance 
.•.i.d  give  each  tenant  the  privilege  t.f  both  a 
frr.nt  and  back  y.ird  arei.  All  faml'.y  unit.<  <  as 
well  as  all  elderly  units)  will  be  equipped 
wiih.  new  ranges,  refrigerators,  garbage  dis- 
posals nnd  built-in  ■  r.binct  tmits  AH  lamily 
liri'jects  will  also  have  the  benefit  of  .i  Com- 
nr.initv  Building  fcr  Indoor  and  outdoor  rec- 
reitioii.  supervised  by  pers  >nnel  from  the 
Metropolitan  Park  Departinent.  Tliese  Com- 
munity Buildings  will  al.so  be  available  for 
genera!  meetings,  consultation  and  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  meetings. 

Following  is  a  brc.ikdov^-n  of  the  projects, 
showing  location,  size  and  cost  of  c<»nstruc- 
tion ; 

ELDERLY    HOUSING    SITES 

1.  The  21-stoiy  Senior  Citi~en!f  Tou-rr.  555 
Massarliusctt.i  Aicvur — 248  uiilts  built  at  a 
cost  of  $3,689,000.00. 

2.  Tlie  ^leu■  Senior  Citizens'  site,  adjacent  to 
the  tower — 256  unius  to  be  built  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $4,069,000,00 

3.  The  former  Continental  Hotel.  410  North 
Meridian  Street— 2^6  units  to  be  rehabili- 
tated at  an  estimated  cost  of  S-2,000.000,00. 


FAMILY    HOrSING    SITES 

(All  to  be  of  2  story  tow-n-hotise  construc- 
tion and  units  in  each  project  to  range  in 
size  from  one  through  live  bedrooms,  i 

4.  Tibbs  and  Cosiell  Road — 110  units  to  be 
built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1935.000  00 

5.  Michigan  and  Holmes — 200  units  to  be 
buUt  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,878,599  00 

6. 19th  and  Hillside — a  proposed  Redevelop- 
ment area  for  250  units  to  be  built  at  an 
estimated   cost  of   $4,369,871.00 

7.  24th  and  Hillside — 250  units  to  be  built 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,273,432  00 

8.  28th  and  Rural  Streets  iEa-.t) — 110  units 
to  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,000.- 
000.00.  This  area  is  to  be  part  of  a  major 
Model  Cities  Program. 

9.  30th  atid  Baltimore — 250  units  to  be  built 
at  an  estimated  cost  of   $3,975.00000 

10.  32d  and  Emerson — 164  units  to  be  built 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,750.000  00 

11.  Earhart  and  Prospect  Streets — A  Rede- 
velopment area  for  Public  Housing  for  a  pro- 
posed 250  units  to  t>e  built  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $4,000,000.00. 

12.  Raymond  and  Perkins  Streets — 250  units 
to  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,035.- 
700.00. 
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OP  THE  PEOPLE,  BY  THE  PEOPLE, 
AND  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

ov    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Annust  2.  29(iH 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  law 
and  order  has  consumed  as  in\ic!i  time 
and  attention  by  this  90th  (^jngress  as 
any  other  issue.  Many  have  lashed  out 
to  accuse  the  ]X)lice  of  being  resijonsible 
tor  many  of  the  problems  wliich  have 
made  crime  and  lawlessness  of  para- 
mount concern  lo  all  .Americans. 

It  was  most  refreshing  and  encouraging 
to  come  across  an  article  in  the  July 
is.suc  of  the  Vi-AV  magazine  v.iiich  gives 
t'le  overworked  police  forces  (. f  this  Na- 
tion full  credit  for  tlie  tremendous  job 
they  are  doing  for  the  lavv-abidinu  people 
of  this  Nation.  It  is  an  article  by  the 
co-nmander  m  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foremn  Wars  of  the  United  States.  Jo- 
seph A.  Scerra.  entitled  "Of  the  People, 
by  the  People,  and  for  the  People." 

To  paraphrase  Commander  m  Cliief 
Scerra : 

Whatever  one  chooses  to  call  the  police, 
this  Nation  cannot  survive  without  them. 
And  this  Nation  is  ■  Tlio  People  " 

I  iilace  the  full  text  of  the  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

or   THE    PfoPIE     by    THE    PEOPI  E,    AND    lOR    THK 

People 
(By   Joseph    A.   Scerra.   comniander-m-chlef. 
Veterans   of   Foreign    Wars   <.f   the   United 
States  I 

Let's  go  "cop"  hunting.  'Why  i-:ot?  It's  open 
season  on  law  enforcement  officers.  The 
audible  portion  of  the  American  public  has 
turned  its  back  c>n  law  and  order.  Even  J. 
Msar  Hoover,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
v.-ith  integrity,  is  being  snapped  at  by  Jackals. 
In  a  laree  metropolitan  city  the  other  day. 
a  voung  police  officer  was  brutally  murdered 
on  the  public  sidewalk  by  a  i:ana  of  crim- 
inals. A  thousand  policemen  from  a  score  of 
cities  attended  his  tuneral,  but  the  only 
private  citizens  there  were  the  widows  of 
other  murdered  officers  "The  People"  for 
whom  he  kept  the  pe.ace,  .and  gave  his  life, 
scarcely  lieeded  his  passine.  To  them  he  was 
Just  a  "Cop."  And  "Cops"  aren't  really  hu- 
man beings. 

He  was  Just  a  "Cop."  .\nd  yet  the  Police 
Department  Chaplain  said  of  him: 

"//p  performed  an  act  of  lieroism  equal  to 
any  tlii^  city  has  ever  seen.  He,  too.  had  a 
dream  .  .  .  he  had  a  ^est  for  hfe.  He  looked 
ioricard  to  advancement .  His  goals  were  set 
extremely  high.  He  had  ambition  .  .  .  What 
is  heroism''  What  is  dedication?  A  young 
officer,  deriding  to  give  up  his  dream  so  you 
and  1  might  have  ours." 

He  was  Just  a  "Cop"!  He  was  26.  He  was 
an  ex-marine.  He  was  an  honorable,  law- 
abiding  citizen.  He  was  a  patriotic  and  ded- 
icated public  servant  He  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican. He  was  also  a  Nesro.  He  was  proud  of 
both  his  race  and  his  country — proud  enough 
to  die  for  them — and  for  "The  People." 

Yet  none  of  that  vast  majority  of  silent 
■fellow  citizens."  whose  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities he  carried,  cared  very  much. 
He  was  Just  a  "Cop"  to  them.  Not  a  fellow 
human  being.  Not  a  person  with  normal  feel- 
ings of  pain  and  pride  and  anger.  Not  a  sor- 
rowing mother's  only  son.  Not  even  a  cou- 
rageous and  unselfish  fellow  citizen  doing  his 
duty,  and  theirs,  to  uphold  their  law — to 
preserve  their  "government  of  laws."  No,  he 
was  Just  a  "Oop,"  the  "Fu2Z,"  a  "Flatfoot."  a 
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•  HAr:.'»-i.s  Bull" — a  despised  creature  apart 
rtriii  fir  Delow  their  gay  and  irresponsible  so- 
cu;  whirl 

Y'ju  villi  never  respond  to  verbal  abu*e  " 
'ITils  waa  the  Arm  admoaitlon  of  a  Police 
Chief  to  a  graduating  class  of  39  young  po- 
licemen recently — In  a  great  city  which  has 
vacancies  for  at  least  500  more  and  a  need 
for  several  thousand 

Why  only  39  when  so  many  people  are 
clam'^rlni;  for  Jobs'  Hnw  much  abuse  are  you 
willing  to  take  from  total  strangers?  How 
much  abii'se  are  yfni  willing  to  take  from 
any  man''  How  much  verbal  abuse  can  you 
take  without    responding"? 

I-  is  growing  mf>re  and  more  difficult  to 
Induce  young  men  in  this  country  to  enter 
the  field  of  law  enfiTcement.  Why  should 
they^ 

Read  the  newspapers  Listen  to  the  radio 
Watch  television  There  Is  a  firmly  established 
group  of  newscasters  and  reporters  who  regu- 
larly indoctrinate  you  with  the  antl-Iaw- 
enforcement  mania  of  our  times  In  their 
subtle,  "completely  impersonal  "  but  degen- 
erating way.  they  are  .-hipping  away  at  the 
very  foundation  of  American  demr^racy  They 
routinely  suggest  and  produce  alleged  "evi- 
dence" to  grove  that  ixillcemen  represent  no 
one  but  themselves,  that  individual  officers 
are  sadistic  In  their  treatment  of  persons 
accused  of  crime-  who  are  always  •'inno- 
cent," of  course,  or  "justified"  in  breaking 
the  law. 

The  'heroes'  of  these  monsters  of  the 
media  are  the  criminals  because  society 
made  them  lo  "  They  are  the  '"users,"  the 
■  pushers  "  the  narcotics  peddlers,  the  rioters, 
the  destructive  demonstrators  the  anarchists 
and  the  Coniir.unlsts  Never  the  policeman 
He  Is  the  villain 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  that 
ours  Is  a  "government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men  "  Yet  no  law  is  self-operative  Enforce- 
ment i3  not  inherent  In  the  words  of  any 
statute  Men  enact  our  law^  Men  interpret 
and  apply  them    .•^nd  men  enforce  Them 

Who  are  th?se  men^  They  are  policemen 
They  are  otllcul  representatives  of  'The  Pe<^- 
ple  "  The  trot  ble  with  us  today  Is  that  we 
have  forgotten  who    The  People  '  are 

They  are  not  the  criminals  They  are  not 
the  anti-Anierl^an  demonstraix^rs  or  the  draft 
dodgers.  They  a-.j  not  the  destructive  and 
militant  dissenters  who  hate  all  things  Amer- 
ican They  are  that  vast  and  silent  majontv 
of  decent  hum.in  beings  who  pav  pyramiding 
taxes  to  suppiirt  these  drones  These  are  The 
People  '  for  whom  policemen  dally  risk  their 
lives  to  provide  protection  under  the  law 

This  hard-working.  tax-paying  law- 
abiding  majority  tj»  this  nation  It  is  they  who 
have  the  greater  right  to  t>e  heard — and  the 
creater  duty  to  speak  out  It  Is  '"of  them," 
by  them'  and  for  them"  that  this  govern- 
ment exists.  One  of  the  most  essential  func- 
tions of  any  government  Is  to  protect  decent 
citizens  from  those  who  violate  their  laws. 

Police  ..ifflcers  are  the  official  agents  of  "The 
People''  to  carry  out  this  purpose  of  self- 
goveromeut  in  their  behalf  Abuse  them  and 
you  abuse  the  nation. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  a  line  of 
demarkation  between  conflicting  rights  It 
is  even  more  difficult  for  partisans  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  that  line  once  it  is  drawn. 
Beyond  that  there  are  always  persona  who 
refuse  to  respect  either  the  line  or  the  rights 
Thus.  If  civilization  is  to  continue  to  pro- 
gress, we  must  have  laws  and  they  must  bo 
erif'>rced. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  have  a  police 
force,  and  this  police  force  m  ikes  up  the 
lery  foundation  of  our  government  Upon 
their  courage  and  Integrity:  upon  their  good 
Judgment  and  loyalty  to  principle;  upon 
their  unselfish  devotion  to  duty  rests  the 
superstructure  of  Justice.  Our  form  of  gov- 
ernment must  stand  or  fall  upon  the  quality 
of  that  structure. 
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When  a  police  officer  seeks  to  arrest  one 
charged  with  crime  he  is  not  acting  in  self- 
defense  or  for  any  selfish  motive  He  acts  in 
defense  of  the  State-  and  the  State  is  "The 
People," 

Since  the  early  attempts  of  man  to  gov- 
ern himself  and  his  neighbors,  certain  in- 
dividuals have  been  selected,  prevailed  upon 
and  appointed  ui  assume  the  burdens  and 
the  risks  of  providing  protection  under  the 
rules  adopted  for  that  purpose  by  the  major- 
ity of  those  concerned  Whether  frontier 
marshals  county  sheriffs,  town  constables 
iir  city  police  they  have  ilways  been  official 
representatives  of  "The  People  "'  They  have 
served  no  private  purpose  They  have  served 
of  the  people  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people  ■' 

HlsU)rlcaUy.  they  .»re  Miiderpald  Tradition- 
ally, they  are  something  less  than  socially 
acceptable  Officially,  they  have  always  been 
.',>lr  game  for  persons  with  ulterior  motives 
Judicially,  they  .ire  routinely  ridiculed, 
maligned  and  Insulted. 

They  go  their  quiet  way,  serving  The  Peo- 
ple"—»ometime«  In  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
tiighl;  oft*n  m  the  nervous  tenseness  of  the 
pre-dawn  hours:  in  the  ,welterlng  heat  of 
the  day  In  heavy  woolen  uniforms:  in  the 
rain  and  snow  of  winter,  harassed,  imposed 
upon,  slandered  and  abused  by  the  benefac- 
tors of  their  dedlC4»ted  service 

They  are  unfairly  criticized  by  every  dis- 
gruntled citizen.  "They  are  threatened,  in- 
sulted, falsely  accused,  sued,  condemned  and 
su.spended  without  pay  upon  .iny  man"s  alle- 
^:ation.  Every"  day  and  even"  night,  somewhere 
in  this  nation,  a  police  officer  is  being  cursed, 
assaulted,  beaten  and  murdered. 

Their  grieving  families  »uirer  In  silence  and 
alone,  except  for  the  sympathy  extended  by 
their  fellow  officers.  None  of  them  ever  leaves 
enough  money  to  care  for  those  r:anlUes.  "Yet 
"The  People"  .simply  shrug  and  call  them 
•fooU"  for  ever  hn%  ing  entered  the  profession 
■Honest  uid  upright  citizens"  tlireaten 
each  day  of  their  lives,  on  some  pretext  of 
righteous  anger,  to  get  their  jobs"  They  are 
Invariably  presumed  to  be  at  fault  by  elected 
officials. 

Let  a  police  ofHcer  shoot  an  escaping  or 
attacking  felon,  caught  in  an  act  of  vicious 
depredation.  ,ind  the  headlines  scream. 
"Policem  in  Kill*  Young  Boy  "' 

Let  .1  police  officer  fall  to  arrive  in  time  to 
prevent  a  crime  and  listen  to  tlie  tirade  of 
the  ■•taxpayer  ■■ 

Let  a  police  officer  be  beaten  by  denion- 
strators  who  are  violating  the  taw  .md  "It  was 
good  enough  for  him  for  interfering  with 
their  civil  rights  " 

Let  a  police  officer  be  mauled  to  the  point 
of  death,  and  even  murdered  by  rioters,  and 
what  private  citizen  will  come  to  his 
.assistance' 

Let  a  police  officer  be  brutally  slain  in  the 
process  of  preventing  a  robbery,  a  burglary. 
.ireon  or  rape  ,\nd  what  paper  will  give  him 
sympathetic  headlines  ' 

On  every  hand  the  false  claim  of  "police 
brutality"  is  aflame  throughout  the  land  It 
has  become  the  st^indard  banner  of  defense  In 
every  criminal  trial  The  criminal  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent,"  and  the  arresting 
offlcer"s  character  is  routinely  made  the  "de- 
fendant"' in  every  court  room.  Lawyers  delib- 
erately and  painstakingly  misrepresent  the 
facts  to  blacken  the  ?ood  name  of  every  offi- 
cer. Judges  tolerate  it  and  even  encourage  It. 
The  news  media  lend  ""sob  sister""  credence  to 
It.  And  "The  People""  continue  to  believe  only 
what  they  read  in  the  papers."  All  of  the 
brutalities  of  life  are  currently  marshalled 
against  law  enforcement. 

What  difference  does  it  make?  After  all. 
they  are  only  "Cops  "  But  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  them,  this  nation  cannot  sur- 
vive without  them  .*nd  this  nation  Is  ""The 
People." 
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THE    MIUW.^Y   AIRPORT   PROPOS.^L 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  HEPRESENTA1  1 VI- 

Thur^day.  Auaust   1.  1968 

Mr  SLACK.  Mr  Speaker,  at  frequpiit 
intervals  during  the  life  of  thi.s  90t!i 
Con«re.s.s,  the  CuNdHf.ssioNAi.  Record  ii.i- 
carried  stateinent.s  conunentinu  on  ;:ip 
proposal  to  con.struct  a  new  aii'ixirt  :;.- 
cillty  in  southern  West  Vir^'inia  I;. 
facility  has  been  referred  to  as  'Mul'vv;!'. 
Airport"  and  is  propo.sed  to  be  Incated 
about  equidi.stant  from  the  two  cities  of 
Charle.stun  and  Huntington 

No  doubt  .some  curiosity  has  been 
aroased  by  the  fact  that  -ill  .statements 
placed  m  the  RtroRo  have  come  iroiii  one 
.source  only,  and  all  have  leatured  praise 
of  the  Midway  ;)ropoMtion.  Actually, 
there  is  far  mure  to  the  proposal  tlian 
iias  been  brouKiu  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  Hou.se.  and  develop- 
ments have  reached  a  staKC  which  .sup- 
t;est  that  certain  ot  tlie.se  developments 
should  be  called  to  general  attention 

The  Midway  proposal  is  the  ()utc:o">vth 
of  a  recommendation  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  m  May  11167, 
announced  by  F.\A  Admini.st:ator  Mc- 
Kee.  In  sub.-tance.  General  McKee  stated 
that  FAA  recommended  a  Midway  Air- 
port be  built  rather  than  improve  the 
airpoits  now  serving  the  two  separate 
cities. 

No  .supporting;  data  of  a  technical  or 
ensineerin:;  character  was  offered  to 
bolster  this  decision  and  no  Federal  funds 
were  pledged  or  committed.  A  month 
after  the  announcement  on  June  16. 
1967.  Mr.  Chester  G  Bowers,  speaking 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
di.sctissed  the  dcci.slon  widely  m  a  tele- 
vision interview  and  staled  that  it  was 
essentially  an  "investment  decision"  gov- 
erned by  a  uidument  as  to  where  the 
agency  could  best  apply  its  limited  re- 
sources to  assist  the  Stale  and  its  com- 
munities. However  Mr.  Bowers  made  :t 
plain  that  implementation  of  tlie  recom- 
mendation was  predicated  on  the  de- 
velopment of  unifK'd  local  support  from 
amoiiK  the  communities  to  be  served 
From  the  very  beKinnmt;  many  experi- 
enced persons  held  reservations  about 
this  lecommendation  because  they 
doubted  that  the  proposed  i^oal  could  ac- 
tually be  attained  It  was  tiuite  ob\lous 
that  adequate  local  matclnn'-r  funds 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  m  quantities 
.sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
title  49  of  the  code  which  stipulates  the 
terms  under  which  FAAP  "rants  may  be 
commuted 

However,  for  more  than  a  year  this 
Issue  has  been  the  source  of  controversv 
in  the  area  and  has  reopened  many  old 
wounds  between  the  several  communi- 
ties. It  has  disrupted  efTorts  toward  co- 
opeiPtion  in  other  areas  of  .loint  cor,- 
("ern  The  passat;e  of  time  has  demon- 
strated clearly  that  what  was  first 
:.ireatly  feared  by  informed  per. sons  has 
actually  come  to  pass. 

The  application  for  Federal  funds 
filed  in  .support  of  the  Midway  .Airport 
proposal  is  clearly  Inadequate  from  th*^ 
standpoint  of  local  matchmc  fund  totals 
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i\ailable.  Durini;  the  past  year,  however, 
Ihe  matter  has  passed  beyond  the  stage 
,,l  community  development  or  public  im- 
;,:,nt>ment  and  it  has  become  a  larpely 
,'  harmed  emotional  is.sue  involving  many 
p.iblic  ofTicials,  It  has  aroused  ^'rowing 
lii^tiu.st  of  Government  programs  among 
manv  citizens  who  were  led  to  believe 
that  thev  would  receive  ma.s.sive  Federal 
-laiit  funds  to  build  a  S20  million  air- 
piM"t  if  only  they  aiiiJioved  relatively 
^inall  local  bond  i.ssues. 

Some  of  these  pensons  now  question 
;lif  integrity  and  uood  faith  of  tho.se 
who  were  active  in  the  Midway  promo- 
tion Others,  rrali/inu  the  truth  have 
fallen  to  name  calling  and  blame  fixing. 
This  whole  affair  should  be  an  object 
Ifs-son  to  every  Member  of  the  House 
whose  district  consists  of  small-  and 
medium-.sized  communities.  It  should 
serve  as  a  strong  reminder  to  never  per- 
mit FAA  to  require  that  two  or  more 
jurisdictions  combine  spon.sorship  as  a 
piice  for  FAA  fundinu  support,  unless  it 
is  clearly  established  in  advance  that  the 
principle  is  acceptable  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

A  questionable  and  'iinpopular  Federal 
auency  decision,  unsupported  by  any  sig- 
nificaiit  data,  announced  in  May  1967, 
lias  now  reached  a  staue  at  which  it  has 
lesulted  in  unwarranted  reflections  being 
est  on  the  work  and  career  of  one  of  the 
outstandiniz  men  in  American  public  life. 
Senator  Jennings  RANnoLPH.  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
wlio  is  an  ackn.iwledaed  expert  in  air- 
port and  airwa.vs  matters  '.vith  creden- 
tials in  that  field  exlv-ndinp  back  over 
more  than  '20  years. 

These  who  were  warned  in  the  very 
:■>  -inning  of  certain  fiscal  iJitfalls  built 
iuto  tlie  Midway  propo.sal  are  now 
attempting  to  fa.sttn  the  blame  for  their 
shortsightedness  on  Senator  Randolph. 
and  we  .see  th^  spectacle  of  businessmen 
delivering  speeches  before  luncheon 
chibs  in  which  they  refer  to  Senator 
Randolph  as  the  i-nemy  of  a  Federal-aid 
project  in  his  own  home  State.  In  point 
nf  fact,  the  record  of  the  Congress  since 
1960  will  reveal  no  Member  in  either  body 
who  has  pres.sed  to  conclusion  broad 
public  work-s  prot-rams  with  greater 
vigor  and  skill  than  Senator  Randolph. 
Every  one  of  the  50  States  today  contains 
ioad.s.  public  buildings,  and  community 
betterments  '.vhich  were  the  outgrowth 
of  programs  he  brought  to  successful 
conclu.sion  through  tireless  effort  and 
skillful  maneuvers. 

I  will  .say  no  more  on  the  subject  at 
this  juncture,  but  to  denionstrate  the 
n.anner  in  which  an  ill-conccived  Fed- 
eral agencv  decision  ran  create  threat- 
ening conditions  for  an  elected  Federal 
official  wi.o.sc  accomplishments  are 
internationally  recognized.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  ponder  and  reflect  on  the  text 
ot  a  letter  written  on  July  29.  1968.  by 
Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  which 
follows: 

IT  S.   Sfn.^te. 
Committee  on  PrsLlc  Works. 
Washington.  D.C  .  July  29.  1968. 
Mr   R  O   RcjbkrtsoN.  Jr  . 

/"■■■*:rffnt.    Southu-estern    Airport    Authority 

of   West   Virginia.  Huntington.   W.   Va. 

Dfar     Mr.     Robertson:     The     Huntington 

F  -bUshlnp    Company '.<;    newspaper    accounts 

o:    vour   speech   to   the   Huntington   Rotary 
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Club  on  Monday,  July  22.  1968.  have  been 
read 

I  note  the  lollowing  ]>resp  reterence  to  your 
comments: 

"He  said  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  is  "our 
strongest  .ind  most  d^mgerous  loe  But  lor 
him.  the  Mav,  1967.  FAA  deci.slon  which  en- 
dorsed the  midway  proposal  would  have  been 

linal."  " 

That  statement  is  not  f^ictual  I  aiii  not 
"dangerous."  I  am  not  a  "loe  "'  And  it  is  not 
true  that,  but  for  me.  "the  May,  1967.  FAA 
decision  which  endorsed  the  midway  pro- 
posal would  have  been  linal  '"  If  I  were  your 
•most  dangerous  foe".  I  would  not  be  work- 
ing for  legislation  in  the  Congress  to  help 
make  much  easier  the  linancing  of  project-s 
.such  as  the  midway  proposal 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  lias 
slated  a  position  with  reference  to  the  inid- 
wny  (between  Huntiiipton  and  Charleston) 
airport  site-  a  ijosition  lavoring  it  as  a 
long-range  goal.  But  FAA  has  never  made 
a  decision  on  tlie  prt. posit  ion  other  than  to 
help  finance  the  Preston  and  Assn.Mates  pre- 
liminary engineering  study. 

The  truth  is  th.it.  until  the  Preston  r.'pc  rt 
was  completed  and  your  Authority  tiled  a 
request  last  month  lor  an  FAAP  land  acqui- 
sition grant.  FAA  did  not  have  anything  valid 
before  it  on  which  to  base  a  drciswn.  The 
P.'VA  derision  must  comport  with  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Airpcrt  Act  The  mia,f-ay  pro- 
posal must  overcome  conditions  of  ex'reme 
competition  for  lunds  which  are  in  very 
short  supply.  It  must  compete  ;it  a  time  when 
the  government  is  in  the  grips  of  .an  auster- 
ity program  which  includes  mandatory  ex- 
penditure reductions  imposed  by  a  new  law. 
And  the  midway  proposal  must  not  preempt 
Appalachian  funds  intended  by  Congress  for 
health  and  education  purposes. 

After  detniled  study,  I  ani  .  onvinced  that 
the  barrier  against  an  immediate  favorable 
decision  by  the  FAA  on  the  midwav  airport 
proposal  is  the  finance  plan  you  announced 
to  the  Huntinu'tcin  Rntary  Club  The  b.;rrier 
Is  not  Jennings  Randolph,  When  the  m;dv,-..y 
finance  plan  is  comp;!red  with  the  realities 
of  Federal  appropri:\tions  and  Federal  ex- 
penditures authnii70d  and  or  restricted  by 
Federal  law  and  Federal  jKilicy  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  incompatibility.  This  is  not 
a  condition  for  whii'h  I  am  responsible  /  am 
ihp  member  of  the  West  Virginia  delegation 
m  tlie  Congress  who  )ias  been  dtfcrlng  legis- 
latiot:  and  irorkuig  to  arerrome  the  condi- 
tions of  incompatibility  between  the  midway 
airport  finance  plmi  and  the  fiscal  .'•trinqen- 
cies  surrounding  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration in  its  managevunt  ...^  f'^r  na- 
tional airport 'airways  .<yslem. 

The  btidget  squeeze  and  the  battle  for  ap- 
])roprlations  are  annual  conditions.  They  .ire 
with  us  more  than  usual  this  year.  Superim- 
posed atop  them,  and  overridinu  both  budget 
and  appropriations  problems,  is  the  manda- 
torv  provision  now  in  liw"  requiring  that 
expenditures  be  redutcd  hy  $6  billion  to  help 
our  country  ease  the  dollar  and  gold  crisis. 
My  efforts  are  associated  with  plans  to  miti- 
eate  against  the  insufficiency  of  annual  ap- 
propriations for  airixirt  aid  and  to  overcome 
in  substantial  degree  the  effects  of  forced  ex- 
penditure reductions  on  already  in.idequ.ite 
aid  for  airport  aijpropri.Uiuns  and  ixper.di- 
ture  authorizations.  I  offered  lecisLition  to- 
ward this  goal.  I  have  been  consistently  ad- 
vocating creation  of  an  Airport  Development 
Trust  Fund  and  special  lin.incing  to  nourish 
it. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced  iS. 
3641)  would  esuablish  a  new  pro'.'ram  under 
a  proposea  Federal  .■\irport  Development  Act 
consistent  with  ideas  on  the  subiect  advanced 
by  all  of  the  air  carrier  members  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  of  America  excepting 
only  two  companies  which  do  not  lavor  any 
Federal  airport  aid  programs  Several  facets 
of  my  measure  were  retained  in  the  revised 
bill   the   Senate   Commerce   Committee   filed 
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with  .1  t.ivoiuble  report  to  tlie  Sen.ite  Hie 
Committee-amended  \erslon  of  S.  3641  is  a 
go<id  bill  \vhi>h.  If  enacted  into  law.  would 
be  most  lielpful  to  the  adxancement  of  .i\ia- 
tion  and  the  development  oi  the  airjjort  uir- 
wavs  .system.  It  most  certainly  would  be  a 
means 'by  which  some  of  the  fiscal  hurdles 
of  the  midw:iy  .arijort  project  could  be  over- 
come. That  bill  needs  lielp  and  vigorous  sup- 
jxirt  to  get  on  the  Senate  calendar,  to  be 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  to  have  considera- 
tion and  .iction  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

;(  would  be  far  more  pertinent  and  logical 
i/  you  and  your  associates  in  the  midway 
venture  would  stop  blaming  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph lor  lack  of  progress,  and.  instead,  take 
the  affirmative  step  of  going  to  work  for  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  substitute  for 
the  Randolph  bill  \S.  :i641i.  If  legislation  of 
that  type  is  not  passed  by  this  Congress,  or  by 
the  uist  Congress  early  ne.it  year,  I  fear  the 
midwai^  airport  project  applications  leill  have 
to  overcome  hurdles  as  high  m  1969  and  1970 
as  Iho.sc  note  prevailing.  I  have  not  placed 
those  hurdles  in  the  midway  path,  but  they 
are  there.  The  fact  Is  that  I  have  been  work- 
ing closelv  with  iny  irlend.  Senator  Monroney 
of  t:>klahoma.  to  have  them  removed  as  ob- 
.strtictions  to  airport  and  airways  develop- 
inent  so  vitally  ueces.sary  in  this  country,  and 
certainly  in  our  State 

Your   delineation    of    the    midway    finance 
plan  .sets  land  acquisition  estimates  at  $285- 
000.  site  preparation  at  J8.038.000.  and  land- 
ing   lacilities    .it    S4.463.U00     These    are    the 
costs.  I  believe,  which  qualify  lor  matching 
under  tlie  FAAP.  and  they  total  $1'2.786.000. 
The  •  Navaids""  costs  are  estimated  at  .J2.870.- 
000   and   should   qualify   for   FAA   assistance 
under   the   airways   portion   of   the   program. 
Tcrnilnal   area   costs,   for  which    there   is   no 
matching  under  the  existiiuj  Federal  .Airport 
Act,    .iiKi    none    under    Appal. ichia,    are    esti- 
mated at  $3,404,000.  There  is  added  an  item 
of    i40000    !or   tnginerring.   Thus,    the   estt- 
loated  costs  of  the  landing   area.  "Navaids." 
and   the   terminal   area  are  $19. 1    million,   to 
wiiich  is  added  $1.5  million  for  access  roads 
subscribed    bv   the   State   Road   Commission. 
Hence,  the  overall   u>tal  costs  are  estimated 
at  $20  C  million    I  do  not  dispute  these  costs, 
althotipl.  I  know  that  there  .are  serious  ques- 
tions 111   some  quarters  concerning  the  ade- 
quacv   lil    the   site   preparation   estimates,   m 
particular    The   history  of  airport   construc- 
tion reveals  few  instances  where  preliminary 
cost  estimates  held  firm  throueh  the  deslen 
engineering  and  construction  staees.  Under- 
estimating has  been  the  almost  totally  pre- 
vailing    practice,     whether     Intentional     or 
otherwise 

But,  a.s.sumine  the  $20  6  million  cost 
estimate  is  not  exceeded  by  the  costs  In 
fact,  it  IS  noted  in  your  finance  summary 
that  the  "local  share"  of  costs  would  be  met 
by  $3.5  million  of  bond  issue  authorizations 
bv  participating  units  of  covernment; 
$5,349,000  would  be  isstied  m  revenue  an- 
ticipation bonds;  and  $1  5  million  represents 
the  s-tate  Road  Commission  acces.s  road 
commitment.  Tliese  items  aggretrate  $10,340.- 
000.  leavine  an  almost  equal  ..mount  as  the 
expected  Federal  grant  totiil  at  a  time  in 
the  life  of  the  Federal  Aid  Airport  Propram 
when  the  average  Federal  particip.ition  in 
airport  projects  stands  at  approximately  25 
jiercent 

Your  eroup's  fin.mce  pl;in  anticipates 
$7,690,000  from  the  Federal  Avianon  Admin- 
istration, And  there  is  the  listing  of  $2,562.- 
000  as  the  expected  supplemental  grant  from 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 

Let  us  look  realistically  at  the  hurdles 
which  must  be  surmounted  to  achieve  such 
goals  as  $7,690,000  trom  FAA  and  $2,562,000 
from  the  .■\ppalachian  P.ecional  Commission- 
The  -Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act>-and  Its  Section  214.  whcih  Ls  the 
source  of  authority  for  any  Appalachian 
Commission     aid     for    airports — will     expire 
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wl'h'.n  >a«  than  a  vear.  on  Jun*  30.  1969. 
tin>s.i  C.  tiRress  actii  very  early  In  1969  to 
vote  new  <ipproprlatlon  and  expendUure 
ftuihor'./itlons 

Mr  Rol>ertson.  If  we  were  to  presa  for 
such  authorizations  In  this  Congress  we 
w  )uld  not  succeed  and  the  Applachlan  pro- 
K'ftm  would  be  a  shadow  nf  that  of  the  past 
and  wnuld  die  nex'  June  30  In  a  Hnuse- 
Sf'iatf  ,-x>nf.'rence  a.i  thu  is  tfcing  writtm 
n  the  Itvt  Applarhtan  program  appropriation 
authrrrued  h,j  law  and  the  total  cannot  he 
mure  thin  the  $178  600.000  voted  by  the 
Senate  >  and  probably  wUl  be  several  million 
do'lars  less  because  the  House  voted  $168.- 
BiiCiiOO  as  the  upper  limit  f"r  the  Appalach- 
ian Commission  >  The  budget  request  and 
statement  of  estimated  needs  by  the  com- 
mission and  the  President  was  $213600000 
So,  there  will  be  an  Applachlan  program 
anproprl.uion  for  this  last  year  amounting 
t  .  ^,riie-h:nK  on  the  order  of  $40  million  lean 
thin   w  i.s  estimated   to   be   needed 

BcMnse  I  am  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  W  .rks.  and  because  this 
committee  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  field  of 
res!'.onaI  development  legislation,  and  be- 
cause I  authored  the  original  and  extended 
Appilachlii'n  Regional  Development  Acts  of 
1965  and  1?>68.  I  am  expected  to  he  the  prime 
mover  f^r  further  ex'enslon  and  .amendment 
of  the  act" including  new  appropriation  and 
expenditure  authoriz.itlon.< 

I  expect  to  serve  In  that  ro'.e  But  I  must 
st.ite  to  vou  factually  thit  there  Is  opposi- 
tion building  among  West  Vlrgim.ms  and  In 
the  Congress  to  an  inordinately  large  portion 
of  our  Stiite's  or  any  sute's  Section  214  allo- 
cation being  siphoned  off  for  a  single  airport 
project  ;it  the  expense  of  many,  many  re- 
quests from  communities  and  units  of  gov- 
ernment seeking  legitimate  shares  ot  Section 
214  for  health.  educ<«tlon.  and  welfare 
projects 

The  fi.'rther  fnct  la  that  the  Sen.ite  Appro- 
priations   Committee    report    recommending 
$178fi0OOO0    for    the    Appalachian    program 
dl=t:n-tlv    declares    that    greater    emphasis 
should  be  pl.iced  on  health  and  other  high 
priority   programs   r.^ther   than   on   highw.iy 
and  other  exreme'y  high-cost  construction 
projects    So    we  must   face   the  inesc:ipable 
fact    that    the    whole    Appalachlm    program 
will   be   In   jecpardv   and   will    fve   rtc  ith    II 
the    Governor    of    West    Vlrglnl  i    .-.nd    your 
group  press  for  the  taking  of  «2  562  000  out  of 
the    Section    214    allocations    th:,    ye  ir— -.n 
amount  which  Is  mfire  than  five-sixths  of  the 
total  Section   JU  money  expected  to  be  :u>- 
portioned  to  We>t  Virginia  l:i  this  tln.il  fiscal 
year  for  which  expenditures  under  thit  sec- 
tion are  a-.i'horlzed.  K^t'if  than  pr'mit  f'lii 
type  of  'tttuatian  to  ieopardtze  the  futtirr  of 
tn<-  Appalachian  p-oyum.  /  /eel  fure  that  the 
Appalachian   Art   uill   be  am>-nded   to   place 
a   dolla'-   ceilrnq  on    the  nmonr.t    uhich    any 
proiect,    and    expeciallu    an    ai'port    project, 
can  receiie  <ti  Appalachian  mr.plimental  aid 
There  have  been  propo:?aU  to  the  Appalach- 
ian Commission  that  such  a  policy  •je  adopt- 
ed,   and    now    there    are    strong    ;x'SSlbU;tles 
that  such  a  policy  will  be  enforced  as  a  Arm 
provision  in  the  basic  Act.  even  .„s  an  .imend- 
ment  applicable  to  this  last  year  of  Appa- 
lachian fund  expenditures 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  Governor  of 
West  Virginia  and  vour  group  to  anticipate. 
therefore,  that  $2  5*52  000  of  funds  hang  on 
the  Appiii-tchun  tree  ripe  for  pi:-klng  iti 
this  n.scai  vear  or  in  the  futur*  The  fact  Is 
that  the  futtire  seems  t  >  be  more  bleak  than 
the  present,  insofar  as  procuring  large  sums 
of  Appal.ichlan  funds  for  airport  construc- 
tion 18  concerned  We  know  that  there  Is  a 
going  Appalachian  program — even  though  Its 
aporopriatioiii  are  limited  and  even  though 
its  expendltur&s  must  be  reduced  But  there 
Is  no  certain  y  that  there  will  be  one  beyond 
June  30  which  would  provide  uncurbed  aid 
for  .ilrports  In  Appalachla  We  can  hope  that 
there  will  be  new  authorizations — and  we  can 


and  we  will  work  for  them- -but  we  cannot 
pr  igram  a  major  airport  development  on 
speculation  and  the  unknown 

Governor  Smith  and  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates must  know  that  which  I  am  certain  la 
a  fact  namely,  that  spon.sors  of  many  projects 
all  over  West  Virginia— projects  for  voca- 
tional education  facilities  for  hospital  facili- 
ties, for  nursing  homes  and  facilities  for  the 
elderly,  for  higher  education  facilities,  for 
Ubrarlee.  and  centers  for  rehablluatlon  of 
mentally  disturbed  children  -will  not  stand 
by  and  applaud  the  destruction  of  their 
chances  to  procure  supplemental  Ap- 
palachian grants  while  a  single  airport 
project  seeks  as  much  as  possibly  nve-slxths 
of  all  Section  214  funds  to  be  available  to 
our  .State 

Nor  will  the  sponsors  of  sewage  and  water- 
shed projects — denied  access  to  the  benefits 
of  that  section  of  the  Appalachian  progrum — 
feel  that  there  Is  any  justice  in  their  being 
relegated  to  a  non-partlclpntlon  status  while 
an  airport  project  devours  an  overwhelming 
part  of  the  total  money  available. 

We  saw  this  same  alrp<irt  Issue  seriously 
damage  educational  progress  in  K.inawha 
County  la.'st  year  This  must  not  happen  In 
both  health  and  education  all  over  West  Vir- 
ginia In  the  sense  that  a  single  airport  project 
would  take  prece«lence  over  a  substantial 
number  of  health  and  education  projects  for 
supplemental  Appalachian  program  assist- 
ance Those  who  seek  to  set  that  kind  of  a 
priority  are  In  error  and  I  can  assure  them 
that.  .a.s  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Act  and  as  It*  floor  mana^^er  in  the 
Senate  /  know  that  It  was  nevi-r  intended  to 
be  used  In  that  fashion  I  doubt  If  such  a 
priority  would  be  sanctioned  by  West  Vir- 
ginians over  the  St-ate  as  a  whole— and  I  fear 
that  such  a  priority  would  spell  disaster  for 
the  AppalacMan  program  m  the  Congress 

There  are  better  wavs-  -uch  as  3  3641 — to 
achieve  the  development  of  alrp-irtf:— in  Ap- 
pnlachla  or  elsewhere — thin  to  burden  the 
taxpayers  generally  or  to  relegate  such  basic 
needs  of  <>ur  region  as  health  and  education 
to  a  subordinate  or  non-partlcipatlng  status 
in  the  c(!mpetltlon  for  limited  funds 

You  know  that  an  independent  Appalach- 
ian supplemental  crant  cannot  be  made  to 
ra'.iiway  or  any  other  project,  unless  funds 
ha.e  been  subscribed  hy  the  agency  h.mdllng 
t'.i-  basic  program.  This  means,  in  your  case, 
that  anv  Appalachian  s.-.mt  must  follow  and 
h?  supplemental  to  the  urant  which  the  Fed- 
er:«.l  Aviation  Adminisiration  would  make 
under  authorltv  of  the  Fe<leral  Airport  Act 
Hev.ce.  until  FAA  .ictually  makes  a  land 
acquisition  and  cntistructlon  grant  to  be 
.applied  -J  h«'p  rinince  l.Andink-  facility  por- 
tions of  the  .irop.ised  midway  airport  costs, 
the  Appalachum  Commission  cannot  .ict  to 
..•ommlt  or  grmt  i  ■;»:!  ir  for  midway.  There 
are  many  ci:lz-ns  "vho  are  not  ;\wnre  that 
this  la  a  condition  impo.«ed  by  law 

Concerning  the  grants  n  m  ney  and 
equipment  agwrcgatini;  S7.690  000  which  your 
Authority  expects  from  t  ie  Federal  Aviation 
Adm. lustration  .itrport  airways  program — 
approxim.uelv  94.820  000  under  the  PAAP 
and  S2  870.000  f<ir  Navaids  — the  following  are 
facts  and  conditions  which  also  constitute 
hurdles  and  ohallences  I  •>  be  overcome  before 
mldw.iy  applications  cm  progress: 

1  Although  the  Appalachian  program  is 
scheduled  to  expire  June  r'O.  1969.  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act  autlujriiiaiions  •<?-ininate 
June30.  iy70. 

2  The  1969  FA.AP  already  has  been  an- 
nounced Many  of  the  awards  m.-ide  for  air- 
port projects  under  it  are  subject  to  with- 
holding or  cancellation.  This  Is  because  It  Has 
been  determined  that  only  the  a:r  Uafflc  con- 
trol portion  of  the  FAA  program  has  been 
excused  from  coming  under  the  share  of  the 
mandatory  i6  bl.llon  In  government-wide  ex- 
penditure cuts  which  win  be  fixed  on  FAA 
bv  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  So  a  project 
involving  $7,690,000   of  expected    iirpjrt   aid 


and  Niivald  equipment  obviously  cannot  sr< 
Into  the  1989  program  when  It  already  is  !■  ■ 
m   that   program 

3    For    the    1970   airport   airways   protr   i- 
Congress     will     be     making     ,ippropn.iti   ;  ■ 
within  the  next  few  days.  and.  iis  menlioii>v 
in  Item  one.  it  will  be  for  the  last  year  t!..- 
Federal    Airport    Act    authorizes    appropn  i- 
tiona  .ind   expenditures.   The  FAA  appropri- 
ations are  in  a  SeiiHte-House  conference,  .in.i 
the  maximum  that  •..ax  come  out  of  the  en- 
f?rence  and  be  p.issed  by  Congress  for  Iim  : 
1U7U  airport  .lid  will  be  $65  million    FAA    . 
had  an  annual  refiuest  for  over  *3.'50  inliii     i 
in    ilrport   project   aid.   iind   a   higher   liRiin; 
m.'.y  loglcallv  be  expected  in  llsc.il  1970   with 
only    $65    million    or    less    available.    Under 
these  condit.ons.  and  with  many  million,,     ' 
dollars  of   1969   expenditure   cuts,   .md   •' 
effects,   running    into    tiscal    1970    a  id    ■*■  n 
no  appropriation  or  expentllture  authorU  .- 
nun  m  1  iw  bevond  fiscal  1970— the  iiri»i<*'>  t 
that  FAA  could  fund  iiny  part  of  the  midw  v 
project  in   fiscal   1969  or  ilscal   1970  is  very 
bleak. 

But  the  situation  could  be  very  riltrerent 
if  Before  the  90th  Congress  adjourns  this 
year.  or.  early  next  year  In  the  first  session  ; 
the  91. St  Congress,  a  new  airport  developnuiit 
program  Is  enacted  or  the  old  airport  i  i 
progr.un  Is  extended  and  receives  new  .o;- 
thorl/allons  hy  act  of  Congress  for  fls.  1 
years  beyond  June  30.  1970 

A  grant  of  $300,000  or  evt-n  a  lessfv  amoui.t 
for  land  acriuisition  would  be  ditTicult  'n' 
FAA  to  make  and  for  the  Comptroller  Gn  - 
rral  of  the  Untted  States  to  ptstif:/  i/  thic 
are  no  airport  aid  progratn  appnipnaticiin 
and  mpenduurc  anthorizations  in  the 
f:iatuti-  or  dcflnitely  in  sight  in  f'lc  legisln- 
tne  process  for  the  years  beyond  Jiih'  !. 
1370  Yet.  vour  finance  plan  protects  into 
years  bevond  that  date  and  contemplates  m- 
ceipt  of  funds  from  programs  which  are  '.■><■: 
even  authorized  in  those  years.  It  is  not  il- 
legal on  yuur  grv.,ups  part  but  it  is  of  doiiiit- 
lul  legality  under  Petier-.l  i.nv.s 

Surely,  you  should  not  characterize  me    s 
"a   dangerous    loe"    because    I    am    aware     f 
these  'acts  .md  conditions  and  forthright'. v 
-tate  that  ihev  are  obst.acles  to  be  ovcrcc  m? 
before  a  midway  project  can  be  moved  froi: 
•talk"  status  to  an  "action"  stage — from 
•paper"  status  to  that  of  an  operable  ulrpoii 
To  hide  the.'e  obstacles  and  pretend  they     J 
not  exist  would  be  more  than  unrealistic.  ;t 
would  be  heinous. 

.•\nd  .-urely  you  should  not  consider  a  Sen- 
ator to  be  "a  dangerous  foe"  when  he  has 
helped  develop  and  supports  specific  legls!..- 
tlon  to  overcome  th«  fiscal  hurdles  in  fro.it 
of  the  midway  airport  proposal. 

Is  It  because  I  have  seen  the  stated  fn^-s 
and  conditions  developing  and  In  being;  is  t. 
because  I  have  raised  cautkm.rv  .-^icnals;  una 
because  I  have  supported  etfoits  to  impro.e 
the  usability  .md  safety  of  existing  airports 
in  the  xeieral  years  that  uiH  pas',  tiefo-f 
there  could  be  an  operable  mtduay  airpo-r. 
that  I  am  considered  to  be  -a  dangerous  fo. " 
of  the  proposed  midwav  facility^  If  these  •> 
not  the  reasons,  and  if  you  have  others  r  : 
considering  me  ''a  dangerous  foe".  I  ask  >ri: 
to  apprise  me  ol  them. 

In  spite  of  the  incorrect  characterizatK  n 
in  which  you  indulge  and  n-^nvithstandii.s 
the  almost  habitual  and  impttuous  abii  e 
heaped  on  me  bv  slanted  news  -ovirage.  i*r'  = 
omissions,  md  r'ditorlallzation  by  mvec;  •' 
in  the  Huntington  newspapers  and  elsewht:' 
I  will  continue  to  work  In  the  Senate  tor  : 
belte-  program  and  fiscal  base  lor  the  .r- 
port  alrwavs.  If  legislation  establishing  ?v:  :i 
a  program  base  is  not  "^oon  p-.sse:i  by  C  .- 
gress.  the  lack  of  It  will.  I  repeat,  .--tymie  •■  t? 
m'dwav  proposal  and  many  (jther  wor^  ■• 
projects  in  the  United  States.  If  passed  v 
Com;re.ss.  progress  to^.-ard  a  midway  airp 
in  West  Virginia,  and  others  in  this  coun-  :• 
which  are  equally  ao  worthy,  will  be  si.  - 
stantlally  enhanced 


mis  Is  a  Euojcct   on  which  I  have  bene- 

.o-ed  from  long  >tudv  and  much  experience. 

;    aiihored   the  original   Federal   Airport  Act 

,    1946    and  worked  lor  aviation  progress  In 

:;.'uer  wavs  f.'r  years  prior  to  that  Act. 

U  the  real  goal  is  be'ter  , ilrport  and  alr- 
v^.  vs  facilities  in  West  Virginia,  the  way  to 
1  •  levement  is  in  workii  g  with  us  for  the 
•e.n^lation  th.i-  is  essential  Stop  the  slan- 
der stop  dealine  in  innuendoes:  look  at  facts 
and  conditions  .is  they  .ire:  coopenUe  with 
us  realistically:  let  us  not  waste  time  on  the 
impossible:  let  us  engage  in  practicing  the 
ir"  of  the  possible. 

'  The  impos.slble  Is  trying  to  work  a  midway 
all-port  project  to  a  Buccessful  concUis  on 
under  old  laws  which  are  soon  to  expire;  the 
uo-sible  is  a  new  legUUttive  base  for  both 
the  airport  airways  program  and  Its  linanc- 
i„e— the  onlv  ronllstlc  way  to  achieve  major 
airport  development  in  West  Virginia  or  any 
other  state  or  iirea  needing  Federal  asEi-st- 
ance  in  a  degree  that  is  beyoiu.  reach  under 
existing  laws  and  .inproiirl.itlons. 

Truly. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


\  BUSINESSMAN  LOOKS  AT  RIOTS 
AND  CRIME 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

OF    AL.\BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  lavv-i^bidin-  Americans  are  be- 
co-niiv-'  more  and  more  concerned  with 
lawlcs.M-ie.s.s  that  is  rampant  in  our  coun- 
tiy  todav.  In  the  -25  years  I  have  been  in 
Congress  I  have  never  known  our  coun- 
t'v  to  be  in  .nicli  a  critical  .-^tatc  and  we 
a-,-,  in  tireat  need  of  unselfish  leadership 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional ■:ovcrnment.  ^  i.     ,, 

-^uch  leader.ship  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wiuon  .M.  Blount,  president  of  the 
C lumber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Slates  in  Ins  speech  before  the  National 
P'css  Club  here  ;n  Washington,  on  June 
"7  I  commend  this  informative  speech  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  all 
ri  .uiers  of  the  Record: 

A  Bf.siNESsMAN  Looks  .^^  Riots  and  Crime 
(Bv  Wmton  M.  Blount    president.  Chamber 

.,f  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  before 

■he  National  Press  Cub.  Washington.  D.C.. 

June  27.  1968) 

Tt  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  with  yoti  today. 
I  tn  especli.nv  irrateful  to  you.  Mr.  President, 
fCT  vour  Introduction. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  today  a 
n^w  phenomenon  in  our  society— the  emer- 
gr-ice  of  mob  action  as  a  tolerated  instru- 
ment    for    political,     social    and    economic 

ci.anse. 

It  is  tolerated  primarily  for  political  rea- 
pr.ns,  and  also  in  the  name  of  social  progress, 
M.tny  intellectuals  and  opinion  leaders,  in- 
terpreting mob  action  as  an  expression  of 
progress,  have  given  their  blessing  to  this 
plienomenon. 

We  need  onlv  to  look  about  us  to  deter- 
mine that  It  is  t.ot  progress  but  regression. 

It  is  regress  >n  symbolized  by  the  spectacle 
on  television  several  months  ago  of  some 
Eir.all  businessmen  from  the  national  capital 
gring   before    a    Congressional    investigating 

■inmittee  wearing  hoods  for  their  own  pro- 
•"■tlon.  Bv  telling  publicly  how  organized 
^■:inds  of  thieves  were  looting  their  stores 
.'Imost  regularly,  these  businessmen  were 
!  itting  themselves  In  danger  of  violent  re- 
venge. Their  Identities  had  to  be  hidden. 


It  is  regression  symbolized  bv  reckless  op- 
portunists and  extremists  who,  in  such  a 
lenient  atmosphere,  are  able  to  slip  freely 
into  leadership  roles  for  purposes  of  m;xking 
trouble.  There  are  divisive  and  demagogic 
elements  of  leadership  in  our  .-.oriety  today- 
both  on  the  left  and  on  the  right.  l:>oth  white 
and  black— and  thev  are  doing  Irreparable 
harm  to  this  nation.  They  arouse  \ast  pas- 
sions, both  of  support  and  opposition,  and 
out  of  these  passion!^  comes  the  present  at- 
mosphere of  violence  and  anarchy. 

It  is  regrcs-^lon  symbo'.iz-ed  by  an  explod- 
ing crime  rate.  The  Supreme  Court  .s  making 
landmark  deci-sions  that  permit  confessed 
criminals  to  go  free,  sometimes  to  continue 
their  crimes 

And  it  is  regression  wlien  the  times  tempt 
politicians  to  carele.-^^lv  promi.se  the  world 
to  the  disadvantaged  and  uneducated-- 
promi.ses  which  thev  know  cannot  be  ful- 
lilled.  Tliis  l.s  a  callous  and  Irr.glc  way  to 
treat  innocent  people  who  deserve  better. 
Tlieir  expectations  .ire  being  raifed.  not  only 
bevond  anv  possibility  of  attainment,  but 
also,  in  many  instances,  even  beyond  the  in- 
tentions of  those  making  the  wild  promises 
This  is  a  basic  cause  of  much  of  the  mob  -.c- 
tion.  because  when  these  hopes  are  da.slied 
on  the  rocks  of  reality,  fru.str.-.tion  sets  in 
and  the  extremist  takes  over.  When  this  hap- 
pens, ^le  Ju.stifi.Tble  needs  of  tiipse  people 
iK-come  latched  toaether  with  totaily  unrea- 
sonable demands,  and  it  becomes  more  oiffi- 
cult  to  do  what  we  should  do  to  help  tiie 
poor. 

To  be  sure,  we  arc  in  the  midst  of  ..  truly 
significant  social  revolution  and  we  can  ex- 
pect some  of  the  old  patterns  to  go  out  of 
style,  and  some  traditional  standards  to  slip 
off  balance  for  -i  while. 

But  undisciplined  and  untutf.rcd  lolernnce 
can  lead  to  aiiarcliy.  It  has  alrer.dy  led  us 
to  ::  point  where  I  think  it  is  rensorable  to 
fear  for  the  Constitutional  rights  of  all 
Americans,  und  I  say  this  witli  careful  delib- 
eration. 

I  am  not  the  tlrst  V)ii£tnessman  to  complain 
I'boiit  these  problems  and  there  may  bo  a 
tendency  to  WTite  it  ofT  as  another  voice  at- 
tempting to  buttress  the  status  quo.  So  '^et 
nie  at  this  point  try  to  f;et  vou  a  little  better 
acatiainted  with  the  husme'-.s  rcmmunity  of 

1968, 

I  would  like  to  sketch  for  you  the  busi- 
nessmen's particip.itlon  in  the  social  reform 
movement,  and  I  hope  voti  realize  that  we 
are  deeply  involved  and  are  not  iiist  by- 
standers. If  wc  in  the  business  community 
had  disassociated  ourselves  from  the  human 
concerns  of  society  generally,  it  would  he 
easier  to  understand  why  businesses  are  tar- 
gets for  so  much  of  the  protest  and  '.iolenrc 
But  the  business  community  is  waging  ag- 
rressive  war  against  'he  root  causes  of  pov- 
erty and  unrest. 

We  do  much  in  coo-,ieration  with  govern- 
ment, and  we  do  still  more  voluntarily,  work- 
ing mostly  with  all  kinds  of  local  i-roups.  The 
businessman  has  the  .-^ame  reason?,  as  every- 
one else,  and  additional  ones  of  his  own  for 
being  genuinely  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  unproductive  poor. 

Our  self-interest  in  disadvantaged  people 
becomes  more  enlightened  all  the  time. 

Seven  of  the  10  forum  sessions  at  "he 
National  Chamber's  recent  .-nnual  meeting 
were  devoted  to  urban  problems.  Efforts  to 
get  businessmen  more  involved  in  these 
problem  areas  have  top  priority  in  the  Na- 
tional Chamber's  work  program.  Typical  of 
these  efforts  is  a  study  conducted  for  the 
Chamber  bv  Sevmour  L.  Wolfbein.  of  the 
School  of  Pusiness  Administration  at  Temple 
University,  showing  the  economic  impact  of 
helping  the  poor. 

This  study  demonstrated  that  one  effect 
would  be  significant  decrease  in  the  man- 
power shortage  that  is  throwing  a  cloud  over 
the  economy.  It  has  been  estimated  that  by 
1975  there  will  be  a  need  for  14,000,000  more 


workers  than  lu-e  likely  to  be  available,  un- 
less in  the  meantime,  the  unskilled  are  up- 
graded and  large  numbers  of  the  hard-core 
unemployed  are  hrouirht  into  the  job  force. 
.\nother  economic  u-aln  would  l)e  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  consumer  spendine  a-sso- 
ciat.ed  with  a  rising  standard  of  living.  Pro- 
fes,sor  Wolfbein  estimated  that  if  the  inci- 
dence of  jxivertv  could  be  reduced  by  one- 
third,  which  is  certainly  a  feasible  itoal.  since 
onlv  live  jier  cent  of  the  populatio.n  would  be 
affected,  the  increase  in  consumer  .spending 
would  be  121  l>er  cent  This  is  a  feasible  re- 
duction in  p>ivertv  when  you  remember  that 
betv.'een  the  years  1959  and  1965  there  was 
a  20  j)er  cent  decline  in  the  number  of  .\mer- 
ic.iii.';  living  under  the  ix)verty  level,  .is  esti- 
mated bv  Dean  George  P.  Baker,  of  H.-.rvard 
Buslnes.s  Sch.oou,  and  this  was  done  without 
the  ma.ssivc  concentration  on  tlie  jiroblem 
that  occupies  196fl  America. 

We  liope  vou  \.ill  believe  that  the  busi- 
nessman, in  Ills  conrern  for  the  i;hettocs,  has 
the  same  human  motive?  as  everyone  else, 
in  addition  to  h\=,  own  far-slehted  tn-onomlc 
reasons  for  wanting  to  help  And  it  ;. ou  -.vUI 
l-.epp  in  mind  that  the  businessman  is  a 
re.nlist  through  economic  neces.=;lty.  you  can 
expect  him  to  bo  more  inclined  than  some 
others — the  ;-K>litlcian.  fr>r  eyample — to  seek 
out  the  most  practical  remedies  .md  goa^s. 
Manacement  skills,  problem-solving  .ability, 
creativity  and  innovation-  these  are  what 
businessmen  liave  to  contribute  to  the  great 
public  problem.5  we  have  in  this  country. 

Getting  needy  jieople  into  _iob.=  .  so  that  they 
can  lead  more  useful,  more  self-respecting 
and  more  enjoyable  lives,  is  where  tlie  busi- 
ness stress  is  being  applied  We  are  -rving  not 
only  to  provide  more  Job  opporttinities.  but 
to  deliver  them  to  the  doorstep  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed 

In  large  ritv  chettoos,  coordinated,  biisi- 
i^pc-.s-sponsored  protrrams  of  basic  education 
and  trainlnp'.  backed  up  bv  job  guarantees. 
are  now  '-ommonpiace.  The  helping  hands  are 
often  stretched  a  long  way  out  to  relieve  such 
problems  as  transijortatlon  to  tlie  Job.  arrest 
records,  and  poor  social  habits  (  f  those  will- 
ing to  '.vf  rk. 

All  kinds  wf  companies  are  lowerine  Mieir 
hirini--  requirements  by  such  means  as  break- 
ing clown  more  difTicult  jobs  lo  that  part  of 
the  work  can  be  liandled  bv  the  lesser  skilled. 
Throuch  industry  L-enernlly  there  is  a  search 
ior  better  ways  to  encourage,  and  use.  and 
improve  the  capabilities  of  persons  who  iierc- 
tofore  liave  been  unable  to  find  a  place  in  life. 
Yes.  businessmen  are  meetine  new  times 
with  new  measures.  Actually,  btisiness  is  In 
charcre  of  a  technological  rrvolution  that  is 
changing  men's  lives  faster  and  more  fully 
than  all  the  new  social  attitudes  are  doing. 
Our  i^rcblems  arise  becatise  this  change  l-as 
(ome  so  fast— so  bllndingly  fast^ — that  we 
liavc  not  been  able  to  develop  the  new  kind 
of  iuiman  relationships  that  our  material 
jjroi^ress  calls  for. 

Nevertheless,  our  who'.e  way  of  life  is  im- 
provins.    ;:;;d    technology    is    brinelne    vast 
-ocial   as  well   as  materi.il   calns.  For  all   Us 
ugliness,  the  ithetto  problem  is  a  bv-product 
of  the  progre.ss  that  iias  relieved  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women.  cV.iIdrer.  and  men  from 
bick-breaking  toil  and  drudgery  on  the  farms 
and  in  menial  tasks  in  the  fnctcries.  While 
many  of  these  persons  may  not  .seem  to  have 
gained   much   vet   in   the   exchsnge   of   rural 
poverty  for  urban  poverty,  they  arc  no  longer 
forcotten  people,  and  that's  puttine  It  mildly. 
In  sketching  out  for  you  the  businessman's 
-elevance  to  the  times,  as  I  am  trying  to  do. 
we  come  now  to  the  argument  that  while  free 
enterprise    provides    a    better   living,    it   still 
has    a    backward    way    of    putting    material 
values  above  human  values.  We  hear  it  said 
that  no  matter  how  much  the  businessman 
cares   for   people,   he   cares   fcr   profits   more. 
This  really  is  the  springboard  for  the  notion 
that   hum'an   rights   aic   separate   .and   apart 
from   property  rights.  Here   is  the  thinking 
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that  breeds  street  and  campus  riots,  and  It 
needs  careful  attention. 

You  can  look  to  business,  and  nowhere 
else  for  material  progress  And  whether  you 
credit  the  businessman  f -ir  it  or  nut.  the  fact 
Is  there  will  not  be  much  social  progress 
unless  there  Is  economic  progress  first  This 
Is  the  pr  -blem  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries .iruund  the  world  And  In  stronger  coun- 
tries the  problem  still  Is  to  keep  social  gains 
in  balance  with  economic  growth  A  sagging 
economy,  brought  about  in  part  by  an  un- 
realistic sficial  progr.im.  recently  forced  Great 
Britain  to  cut  back  on  Its  national  health 
program,  and  our  own  governments  excessive 
spending,  in  a  time  of  major  military  en- 
gagement--has  led  us  into  a  fiscal  mess  with 
w  )rld-w:de  consequences 

The  American  free  enterprise  system  Is  the 
biggest  and  best  fighter  that  has  ever  gone 
to  w.ir  against  poverty  anywhere  on  earth 
Yes.  we  have  3  5  per  cent  of  our  labor  force 
unemployed,  but  don't  forget  that  we  have 
96  5  per  cent  at  work 

Yes.  we  have  a  relatively  small  per  cent  of 
our  population  :iving  '.n  squalor,  degradation, 
hopelessness  and  despair  In  the  slums,  and 
we  can  we  must,  we  will  do  something  .ibout 
this  But  4lont  forget  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans  lead  satisfying  and  rewarding 
lives 

We  are  dealing  with  problems  of  success, 
and  not  to  defeat  Air  and  water  pollution, 
the  blight  of  -)ur  cities,  mass  transportation 
needs,  traffic  and  highway  problems,  crowded 
schools  and  colleges,  all  are  problems  which 
can  be  traced  to  our  tremendous  growth  and 
success  as  a  nation. 

Poverty,  slums,  under-educatlon  and  hard- 
core unemployment  are  not  new  —  they  have 
always  existed.  What  brings  them  into  such 
prominence  now  is  that  we  have  achieved 
such  affluence  that  for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory a  nation  is  almost  within  range  of 
eliminating  them. 

And  so.  as  we  watch  politicians  tinker  with 
the  rights  of  all  In  order  to  win  favor  with 
the  few  we  ask  Is  this  building  a  better 
America ' 

The  Uih  Amendment  guarantees  us  the 
right  not  to  se  deprived  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law  Yet  that  right  is  so  far 
gone  It  is  not  even  insurable  in  parts  of 
many  cities 

It  s  gone  berause  government  will  not  ade- 
quately defend  It  against  pillage  m;isquerad- 
ing  as  p-otest.  or  even  against  day-to-day 
robbery  arson  and  vandalism  going  on  In 
many  areas  of  our  cities. 

The  various  levels  of  government  have  all 
the  armed  force  necessary  to  protect  ghetto 
stores  and  housing:  all  they  need  Is  the  will 
to  use  It  The  decision  to  hold  back  authority 
Is  essentially  political  judgment  on  the  part 
of  A  few  It  hiis  not  been  submitted  to  any 
test  of  public  sentiment 

What  Is  the  full  meaning  of  this'  If  It 
takes  the  permission  of  mobs  to  oper  ite  a 
business  or  rental  housing  property  ;n  one 
location  on  what  basis  Is  property  safe  any- 
where else'  If  extortioners  can  prey  on  busi- 
nessmen in  not-prone  areas,  on  the  pretense 
of  selling  them  protection,  what's  to  prevent 
a  threat  oS  riots  :uid  attendant  extortion 
from  spreading  throughout  the  land? 

How  Is  the  civil  rights  cause  served  by  driv- 
ing businessmen  out  of  ghettoes  because  they 
are  white,  or  because  they  are  Jewish,  or  be- 
cause they  are  called  Uncle  Toms?  How  many 
wrongs  make  a  righf 

We  are  asked  to  take  It  for  granted  that 
human  rights  .ire  on  a  higher  plane  than 
property  rights,  but  when  we  look  around  the 
world  .at  those  whose  property  rights  are 
restricted,  we  find  them  without  much  per- 
sonal freedom  of  .any  kind  Basic  rights  can't 
be  divided  Indeed,  the  very  thing  the  Negro 
Is  reaching  for  is  property  of  his  own.  If  he 
can't  be  secure  In  his  ownership,  what  has  he 
to  gain''  Human  rights  cannot  exist  In  a 
chaotic  .tnd  disorderly  society 

Vow    having    reached    the    point    where    a 
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Constitutional  right  Is  abridged  for  politi- 
cal expediency,  what  do  any  of  us  have 
lef t '  This  time  It  happens  to  be  the  right  to 
hold  property  and  the  right  of  protection  of 
the  law  What  will  it  be  nexf 

It  may  be  true  that  only  an  alarmist  would 
consider  our  right  to  life  or  our  right  to 
liberty  to  be  m  any  present  danger,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  if  it  ever  became  politically 
advantageous  to  take  those  protections  away 
from  us  a  precedent-  has  been  made 
available 

Business  has  fallen  victim  to  political  ap- 
peasenient  of  riot  and  crime,  and  what  has 
been  gained  bv  It'  Are  minority  rights  any 
more  secure '  Has  the  moral  tone  of  the  coun- 
try been  improved''  Have  such  cities  as  Wash- 
ington. Detroit,  and  Newark  been  purged  of 
prejudice  by  all  the  bl<x>d  and  fire?  They 
certainly  don't  look  any  better  for  their 
experiences 

We  are  told  that  lives  were  saved  by  with- 
holding U'Tce  during  the  riots  in  April  fol- 
lowing Dr  King's  murder  Tills  Is  presented 
to  us  as  a  wise  and  succe.ssful  policy — not 
Just  an  exception  that  wa-s  made  once  and 
that  future  rioters  had  better  not  count  on. 
but  rather  as  a  noble  experiment  worthy  of 
national  adoption 

The  political  argument  Is  that  all  the 
property  tlestroved  in  riots  Is  not  worth  one 
hurnan  life  and  while  that  may  be  true.  It 
Is  not  the  relevant  point  We  tend  to  forget 
that  riots  are  not  started  by  Innocent  by- 
standers or  children  They  ;ire  started  by 
lawless  hoodlums  and  the  disrtiptlve  elements 
of  our  society  If  we  have  a  policy  of  with- 
holding authority  and  letting  the  arsonist 
burn  .ind  the  looter  steal  then  you  can  be 
certain  that  seeing  this  example,  the  sur- 
rounding community  will  Join  In.  We  must 
have  a  policy  that  says  that  as  soon  as  riots 
threaten,  at  the  very  first  hour,  there  must 
be  .in  appropriate  and  overwhelming  show 
of  force  and  determination  by  all  those  in 
authority  to  insure  that  these  criminal  acts 
are  stopi)ed  in  their  tracks.  We  saw  this 
tactic  used  here  In  Washington  on  Monday 
night  and  we  saw  it  work  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  number  involved  in  these 
riots  and  destruction  is  very  small  and  does 
not  involve  the  majority  of  those  who  live 
in  the  ijhetto  urea.  And  ifs  a  crying  shame 
that  all  who  live  \n  those  areas  tjet  blamed 
for  the  lawless  acts  of  a  few  who  are  not 
restrained. 

But  the  main  j>olnt  to  remember  about 
riots  is  that  there  Is  a  principle  to  be  de- 
fended in  property  rights.  A  man  who 
wouldn't  sell  his  life  for  a  million  dollars 
win  sometimes  risk  It — and  with  the  .xlds 
heavily  against  him — trying  to  protect  $20 
in  his  wallet  from  a  robber  The  ownership 
principle  Is  what  is  being  tossed  .aside  for 
the  benefit  of  rioters,  and  this  is  far  more 
important  than  the  value  of  the  property 
destroyed 

Me  they  really  trying  to  tell  us  that  we 
should  be  ready  to  surrender  anything  we 
own  without  a  fight?  The  politicians  preach 
this,  but  If  vou  put  them  to  the  test,  you 
rind   It   Is   not   what    they   really   mean. 

.\sk  them  whether  they  think  the  police 
should  also  stand  aside  for  a  gang  of  bank 
robbers,  rather  than  risk  human  lives  In  a 
gun  battle,  and  they  v^nil  say  "No"  If  you 
asked  what's  the  difference  between  crimes  by 
bank  robbers  and  crimes  by  looters,  they 
would  say  that  the  looting  is  a  form  of  pro- 
test against  social  injustice.  Of  course,  the 
bank  robber  might  also  have  a  grievance 
a^;ainst  society  but  he's  Just  one  vote.  He's 
expendable 

I  don't  know  what  kind  of  treatment  would 
be  recommended  for  looters  who  managed  to 
get  inside  a  bank  during  working  hours.  But. 
I  somehow  feel  that  this  would  ije  !o<;ked 
upon  a  little  differently  than  raids  on  liquor 
and  television  and  grocery  stores  but  I  don't 
know  why  it   should  t)e. 

The  reason  why  so  much  of  what  is  going 
on  falls  to  make  sense  is  that  the  standards 
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we  are  trying  to  live  by  have  been  throw:: 
off  balance  I  mentioned  earlier  that  we  are 
told  to  expect  iemf>oriu-y  imbalances,  while 
old  wrongs  .ire  being  remedied,  but  what  we 
see  now  is  that  imbal.nues  in  the  peopled 
rights  are  not  controllable 

We  see  in  practice  that  over-emphasis  in 
minority  rights  means  neglect  of  majon", 
rights.  Courts  began  extending  the  legal 
rights  of  persons  accused  nf  crimes,  and  the 
streets  became  unsafe  inr  evervbody.  Collece 
authorities  became  unreasonably  permis.«i\e 
with  small.  loud-mouthed  and  even  anv- 
Amerlcan  campus  elements,  and  the  edu>  a- 
tlon  of  tens  of  thousands  of  young  persons 
has  been  violently  disrupted. 

Neither  In  the  courts  nor  in  the  collei'e 
iidmlnlstratlve  offices  have  the  rights  of  the 
majority  been  controlling. 

We  really  don't  know  where  we  stand  until 
further  tests  come.  If  it  Is  reasonably  sife 
to  riot  in  ghettoes  and  on  campuses,  then  ]:■  -x 
far  removed  are  we  m  .America  from  :i  i.^ 
on  Jobs,  or  at  political  meetings? 

Events  have  gone  much  too  far  in  r 
country  but  tiiey  would  still  respond  • 
simple  remedy  All  it  takes  to  re-esti.bU-n 
order  is  government's  will  The  forces  of  •.  i  ■- 
lence  and  crime  c:in't  begin  to  match  lus  in 
armed  strength.  We  need  only  to  deal  with 
them  as  we  of  the  majority  deal  with  cich 
other, 

Impo.se  on  the  rioter  the  same  likeliho.id 
of  punishment  tliat  you  or  I  would  i&rc  r 
committing  the  mischief,  and  the  riot  li  •  er 
would  be  hard  to  arotise 

Bend  the  law  back  to  where  the  victim  .  f 
crime  has  a  rightful  advantage  over  Uie 
criminal  and  we  wouldn't  have  to  be  afr:.id 
to  go  out-of-doors  at  night 

Our  marble  statues  still  shows  Justice 
wearing  a  blindfold,  but  the  smart  law- 
breaker knows  she  Is  peeking,  watchlne  •  r 
political  signals,  ready  to  press  her  thumb 
down  on  the  side  of  the  .scales  opposite  ir.a- 
jorlty  rights 

So  It  goes  with  our  symbols  and  so  It  p^es 
with   our  Constitutional   ftuarantees 

Tlie  businessman  alone  catinot  win  Jie 
struggle  for  property  rights  The  whole  I  i''  - 
abiding  majority  will  have  to  stir  itself  ,e- 
fore  this  trend  will  change,  and  this  miU 
have  to  be  done  while  there  is  still  a  m,i- 
Jorlty  abiding  by  the  law 

Politicians  know  how  to  defeat  majority 
rule  by  dividing  it  against  Itself. 

It  should  not  be  -oo  difficult  at  this  point 
for  public  opinion  to  calm  down  the  cities 
by  demanding  the  same  kind  of  law  enforce- 
ment we  saw  here  in  Wnshlntgon  on  Monday 
night. 

I  believe  that  the  question  Involved  Is 
N^hether  .America  is  to  have  a  free  socle'v 
or  not. 


THE  50TH  .ANNIVERSARY  OF  CZECH- 
OSLO  V.AKIA'S  DECLARATION  ( )F 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 
Friday.  AuQUst  2.  1968 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .support 
House  Joint  Resolution  1360,  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives proclaiming  October  26,  1968. 
as  the  date  commemorating  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

In  the  half  century  of  her  existence. 
Czecho.slovakia  has  enjoyed  only  :0 
years  of  peace  and  freedom,  but  m  th'..=; 
.short  time,  Czechoslovakia  has  proved 
her  right  to  independence  by  becomim: 
the    most    prosperous    and    progressive 


I 
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democracy  in  Central  Europe.  Today,  the 
C/ech.s  and  Slovaks  are  .showing  wisdom. 
courage,  and  determination  in  their 
struggle  for  national  liberation  and  per- 
sonal  freedom. 

Here  in  the  ijreat  United  States,  Amer- 
icans of  C/echo.slovak  origin  have  been 
foUowint:  C/echo.slovakia's  tragedy  with 
d.-ep  anxietv.  This  resolution  deserves 
the  .support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  demonstration  of  our  deter- 
mination that  all  peoples  of  the  world 
>hould  tn.ioy  i>er.sonal  freedom  from 
government  oppression. 
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DOIN'  IT  UP  BROWN 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndav.  August  2.  1968 
Mr  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wichita  Falls  Times  in  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.,  has  consistently  shown  leadership 
in  prsentinir  items  of  interest  to  the 
farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  areas.  This  is  a  most  valuable 
function  of  journalism,  and  deserving  of 
piaise  from  all  those  who  rely  on  strong 
a^iricultural  reporting  to  inform  them- 
selves of  farm  and  ranch  news. 

The  farm  editor  of  the  newspaper,  Mr. 
J 00  Brown,  has  the  ability  and  clarity  of 
thouaht  to  carry  me.ssages  in  his  column 
of  more  than  a  little  interest  to  the  rest 
of  the  Nation.  Consistently,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  hi.s  ability  to  take  a  local 
article  and  create  from  it  an  issue  of 
which  the  entire  Nation  should  be  made 
aware. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  in  a  recent 
column,  describing  his  reactions  to  a 
series  of  articles  that  have  been  appear- 
in'.;  in  Life  macazine  dealing  with  certain 
oxamplps  of  the  activities  that  today's 
youth  are  engaged  in.  While  the  column 
itself  is  self-explanatory,  I  think  it  de- 
.serves  as  wide  an  audience  as  possible. 
Both  the  young  man  who  is  described  in 
the  articles,  Bill  Sarpalius,  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  article,  Mr.  Joe  Brown,  de- 
serve the  broadest  possible  recognition 
for  their  constructive  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Tcxans  and  American  youth.  Accord- 
inaly,  I  submit  the  newspaper  column 
Doin'  It  Up  Brown"  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Doin'  It  Up  BrowN 
I  By  Joe  Brov^-nl 
Perhaps  vou'd  like  to  look  over  my  shoul- 
der and  peek  at  the  mall.  Saturday  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  Life  magazine  and  as  they  often 
sav  in  .Min  Landers  "you'll  never  publish 
this."  But  the  farm  desk  figures  you  might 
be  interested  in  the  contents  since  you  are 
bound  to  be  interested  in  agriculture  If  you're 
reading  this  weeklv  farm  column. 

Dear  Life  Editors;  What  the  heck's  going 
on^  This  week  vou  do  a  cover  picture  in  Life 
maeazine.  and  a  story  with  pictures  of  some 
oddball  characters  from  the  US.  who  are  liv- 
ing in  Greek  caves.  Last  week  it  was  on 
another  equally  freakish  side  of  American 
vouth  involving  'way  out'  music. 

Where  was  Life  during  the  Texas  Future 
Farmers  of   America  convention?  Delegates, 
representing    49.000    FFA    members    partici- 
pating   in    vocational    agriculture    in   Texas, 
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gathered  in  Lubbock  at  the  40th  annual  con- 
vention to  elect  Bill  Sarpalius,  who  was  reared 
through  his  teens  at  Hoys  Ranch  near  .-Vma- 
rillo.  as  their  new  president 

"A  cleaner  cut  youth  you  couldn't  nnd. 
He  was  neat,  polite  and  according  to  an 
interview  on  Lubbock  television  the  morning 
before  election,  he  was  Interestei!  In  any 
work  'that  would  help  kids'  ince  he  ^zradu- 
ated  from  college. 

"Young  Bill,  who  jUst  completed  his  Iresh- 
man  year  at  Clarendon  Junior  College,  made 
an  acceptance  speech  that  was  humble,  hon- 
est and  sincere  You  Life  people  keep  tislng 
the  v.-ord  'rebellious'  .  .  but  here  I  am  writ- 
ing about  FFA  bovs  and  I  had  to  look  up  the 
spelling.  It  Just  isn't  needed  when  describing 
bovs  like  Bill  Sarpalms. 

"I  remember  the  paragraph  from  your  July 
19  Issue:  'I  am  22  years  old  and  Lm  tired." 
he  said  flatly.  'America  has  wrvrn  me  out 
I  don't  believe  in  God,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  America  is  the  golden  center  of  the 
universe.  You  can  get  away  with  not  believ- 
ing in  one  of  these,  btit  not  both  • 

"Let's  compare  this  with  what  Texas'  new 
FFA  president  said  back  in  the  press  room 
after  his  election.  There  were  five  people 
standing  In  the  room  while  an  Amarillo  farm 
announcer  was  being  sought  on  the  tele- 
phone. The  new  FFA  president  .vas  lioldinp 
a  pair  of  $40  boots  he  had  l>een  nresented 
after  being  named  president.  He  felt  of  them 
carefully  and  said  softly  to  no  one  m  par- 
ticular: "This  is  the  first  pair  of  boots  I've 
ever  had.' 

"Now  you  Y'ankees  might  not  see  the  point 
of  this,  but  let  me  explain  that  my  own  boys 
are  five  and  six  and  they  are  already  on  their 
third  pair  of  boots.  For  a  young  man  to  have 
lived  on  Bovs  Ranch  and  to  have  worked  with 
livestock  like  Bill  has  done  and  still  never 
to  have  had  a  pair  of  cowboy  boots  is  some- 
thing special  and  perhaps  only  a  South- 
westerner  can  fullv  comprehend 

"I  asked  you  where  was  Life  maaazine 
when  the  convention  took  place,  but  cc^me  to 
think  of  it  where  the  heck  was  the  agricul- 
ture industrv.  Bill  will  be  required  to  drop 
out  of  school  for  a  year  and  travel  the  state 
representing  the  Texas  I-Mture  Farmers  of 
America  Association,  He  will  visit  two  and 
three  FFA  chapters  a  day.  speak  at  district, 
area  and  out  of  state  meetin'-'s  to  boost  the 
Future  Farmers  program 

"For  this  he  will  be  jirovided  the  use  of  an 
auto  and  travel  expenses.  He  won't  be  paid 
a  salary  and  after  completion  c\f  his  year's 
work  will  only  be  eiven  a  .J2.000  college 
scholarship. 

"All  of  us  familiar  with  the  ^TA  program 
know  he  will  benefit  from  this  .-  nd  will— like 
all  past  FFA  state  president,-— become  a 
leader  in  his  field  since  he  has  alre.idy  proved 
himself  in  merely  getting  elected. 

"The  farm  desk  sometimes  wonders  in  cases 
like  Bill's  ,  .  .  where  m  the  devil  is  the  agri- 
culture industry?  Thev  are  alwavs  seeking 
new  men  and  advertising  how  badly  they 
want  good  people.  Well,  why  r.ren't  they  help- 
ing now?? 

"Perhaps  it  was  all  topped  off  on  my  way 
back  to  Wichita  Falls  from  the  convention  in 
Lubbock  when  I  stopped  off  in  Seymour  for 
gas.  The  station  operator  recogni/ed  me  and 
said.  'I  understand  a  Bovs  Ranch  boy  was 
elected  president'  I  replied  yes  and  w.in- 
dered  to  mvself  how  he  could  know  since  I 
had  driven  "straight  from  the  noon  election 
"He  further  explained:  'A  group  of  colored 
fellows  came  in  a  while  ago  and  said  they 
had  attended  the  convention  with  their  boys. 
One  of  them  told  me  about  it  .  .  .  saying  you 
couldn't   help   but  be   touched   by   what   he 

had  said.' 

"Well  let  me  tell  you  people  at  Life  maga- 
zine that  I  couldn't  help  but  be  touched  .  . 
but  it  was  bv  the  thousands  of  delegates  to 
the  convention.  They  listened  to  the  speeches 
of  the  10  candidates  nnd  selected  their  choice. 
He  earned  it,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  once 


he  loses  liis  natural  shvness  he  will  be  one 
,.f  the  outstanding  presidents  Texas  FFA  has 

l.ari 

■  But  to  cnncUuie  tins  letter  I  have  to  ask 
where  was  Life  magazine?  Maybe  you  were 
listening  to  the  boy  over  m  the  cave  who 
was  saying  he  was  there  since  the  restaurant 
he  and  three  others  had  opened  went  broke 
after  one  of  the  foiir  was  busted  for  smoking 
gra.ss.  'They  took  our  liquor  llcen.se  and  the 
lest.iurant  folded." 

•Young  Sarpalius  was  busted  way  back 
there  or  he  wouldn't  be  at  Boys  Ranch,  but 
there  was  something  American  about  Bill 
...  he  sprang  back.  Where  was  Lite  when 
it  happened? " 


THE   1960'S:   DECADE  OF  THE  AGED 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridcni.  Auriu^t  2.  1968 
Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  decade,  we  have  acquired  a  .substan- 
tial body  of  knowledge  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  the  aged,  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge which  is  of  great  significance  to  all 
who  will  one  day  join  the  ranks  of  the 
elderly.  We  have  all  heard  it  said  that 
"nothing  in  life  is  certain  but  death  and 
taxes."  But  now.  lor  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens, another  certainty  has  been  added, 
the  certainty  of  growing  old. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have  there 
been  so  many  older  Americans.  There  are 
IQ  million  i)eople  in  the  United  States 
lodav  who  are  aged  65  or  over— nearly 
L)  percent  of  the  total  population.  This 
•lumber  increases  by  more  than  800  every 
dav.  By  1980.  it  is  estimated  that  there 
will  be  nearly  2.5  million  older  .'Americans, 
'  This  large  older  population  is  one  of 
the  unique  characteristics  of  '^Oth  cen- 
lurv  .America,  Earlier  societies  were  not 
without  their  old  men,  of  course:  Plato 
hved  to  be  81,  Michelangelo  to  \x  89.  But 
it  iias  only  been  in  the  last  lew  decades 
that  a  whole  society  has  come  anywhere 
near  approaching  the  Biblical  promise  of 
three  score  years  and   10.  Advances  in 
nutrition,  medical  care,  and  overall  liv- 
ing conditions  have  made  this  modern 
"miracle"  possible.  Viewed   in  terms  of 
.'-heer  numbers,  the  increa.se  in  longevity 
does  seem  miraculous.  In  1900  life  ex- 
pectancv  at  birth  was  47  years  for  men, 
pnd  slightly  more  than  that  for  women. 
Today  life  expectancy  is  67  for  men.  and 
74  for  women. 

This  is  an  accomplishment  of  which  we 
mav  be  justly  proud.  But  pride,  in  this 
ca.se.  must  be  tempered  by  an  under- 
.standing  of  the  additional  problems 
longevity  creates.  Blessings,  we  have  dis- 
covered, rarely  come  unmixed.  The  years 
we  have  added  to  our  lives  have  posed 
problems  which  were  heretofore  un- 
known. Basically  these  problems  are  of 
two  tvpes:  biological  and  social.  We  need 
to  know  much  more  about  how  and  why 
the  human  body  aaes:  and  we  need  more 
careful  and  thorough  definilion  of  the 
needs  of  the  old,  and  how  these  needs 
may  best  be  met. 

In  seeking  to  answer  these  questions, 
we  must  resist  the  impulse  to  consider 
the  old  in  terms  of  stereotypes.  The  old 


have  too  nfu-n  bt'tri  characterized  as 
lonely,  sick.  Karrul'ius,  or  grouchy  For 
too  long  they  have  been  referred  to  as  a 
nuiinrity  tiroup  in  the  strictest  sense 
And.  like  ofh»'r  minorities,  they  have  suf- 
fered the  unfortunate  consequences  of 
such  stereotypinsj  They  have  been  vari- 
ously plcturf'd  a.s  ill.  poverty-stricken, 
and  hopeles,-;.  as  forgotten  members  of 
the  society  they  helped  to  build,  as  trau- 
mati/ed  by  retirement  a.s  leading  lives  of 
silent  resiL;nation.  waiting  only  for  the 
relea.se  of  death 

As  with  all  stereotypes,  there  is  per- 
haps a  sm.iU  element  of  truth  in  each  of 
the.se  Keneruh/,ations  Yet  f(-)r  millions  of 
old  people,  life  after  65  is  neither  bitter 
nor  ble;ik  If  the  process  of  (frowin^r  old 
pre.sents  any  one  picture.  It  Is  that  of  a 
total  absence  of  uniformity  Reactitjn  to 
thus  prtKes-s  is  a  very  individual  affair.  It 
is  doubtless  this  very  complexity  -Ahich 
has  led  to  the  stereotypini?  of  the  old. 
Their  problems  seem  earlier  to  .solve, 
somehow,  if  the  old  are  no  lont-'er  con- 
sidered ai individuals,  but  are  lumped  to- 
eether  under  .some  convenient.  If  mis- 
leadinii.  label  Many  of  their  problems 
are,  in  truth,  persistent — and  even  often 
overwhelming  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  think  of  our  older  citizens 
solely  as  a  "problem  '-;roup  "  Many  of 
them  in  fact  en;oy  kiood  health  and  a  de- 
cent income  Many  are  rich  in  talent,  in 
energies  in  wisdom  Our  task  is  to  f^nd 
way-,  :n  which  to  free  such  resources  for 
private  satisfaction  as  well  as  for  pubUc 
good. 

Til*'  Federal  Government  has  clearly 
shown  increaMni;  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  older  citizens.  Since  1960,  several 
new  pro,' ram'-,  have  been  created  to  in- 
sure '.'.reater  nf.rticipation  of  the  elderly 
in  the  Nc'ti.n  s  social  and  economic  liff 
If  the  slxti':^  may  be  called  the  "decade 
of  the  aged."  th  m  19S5  -.vas  purely  a  land- 
mark year  The  hi.storic  letiislation  en- 
acted in  1965  included;  First,  the  so- 
cial sr'cur'ty  amendments,  which  made 
medicare  and  medicaid  proKrams  a  real- 
ity,  am!  second,  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  cieatina;  the  Administration  on  At:- 
uw  and  providuii;  urants  to  the  States 
for  community  plannir.;  and  service,  and 
for  tiainlni;  and  re.search.  Taken  to- 
gether. th."se  laws  represent  the  -:reatest 
step  forward  in  social  le','islation  since 
the  enactment  of  the  original  Social  Se- 
curity Act  in  1935  Since  enactment  of 
tiie  Older  .■Xmencans  Act.  44  States  have 
e.\tablisl.ed  commissions  on  asinij  and 
have  developed  plans  to  administer  some 
650  .service  projects,  mcludint;  a  foster 
iirandparent  prot;ram  that  is  operating 
in  38  Stat-'s  At  least  8.000  retarded  and 
disad\anta^ed  children  arc  benefiting 
from  this  pros-iram.  In  addition,  this  act 
has  also  been  of  great  benefit  to  senior 
clti/:en  centers,  in  providing;  educational, 
recreational,  and  cultural  activities,  as 
well  as  consumer  counsel,  to  older  peo- 
ple 

One  measur-e  of  the  Nat:o:i's  commit- 
ment to  its  older  citi/rens  may  be  taken  m 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents  From  $13  bil- 
lion in  1960  Federal  expenditures  for 
programs  on  behalf  of  older  people  had 
Increased  to  $18  7  billion  by  1965  For 
fiscal  1968,  liiore  than  $29  billion  have 
been  estimated  under  the  President's 
budget  recommendations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  has 
been  called  the  corner.'rtone  of  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  the  task  of  creating  a  life  of 
dignity  for  older  .Americans.  This  role 
has  been  extended  over  the  years  by  peii- 
odic  Improvement  in  the  social  security 
system  In  the  past  3  years  .ilone,  the 
value  of  .%ocial  security  benefits,  includ- 
ing mi'duaif  has  been  increa.sed  by  al- 
most 35  percent.  The  Federal  rtjle  ha.s 
been  further  broadened  to  include  ac- 
tivities Concerned  with  housing;  im- 
P'-oved  nursing  homes  and  otr.er  long- 
term  care  facilities,  and  public  welfare 
.services  to  help  restore  older  people  lo 
self-supp<")r:  and  self-care. 

Sf)ec:al  etTorts  have  been  directed  at 
•he  manpower  problems  of  the  middle- 
H.;ed  and  older  American:  and  additional 
empha.«ris  is  being  placed  on  re.search  in 
gerontology.  Legislation  to  implement 
tKese  goals  was  enacted  in  1966  and  1967. 
Tlie  regiunal  medic-al  program  is  leading 
the  attack  on  heart  disease,  stroke,  and 
cancer — di.^enses  whicli  take  a  heavy  toll 
among  the  elderly.  Efforts  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  older  workers  were 
crowned  with  .success  In  1967  with  the 
passage  of  a  law  which  prohibits  dis- 
ciiminati(jn  m  employment  because  of 
age.  The  provisions  of  this  law  make  it 
possible  to  v^ork  toward  the  J' all  and 
etlective  use  of  all  workers  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  65. 

Federal  investment  in  special  housing 
programs  for  the  elderly  has  more  than 
ioubled  in  the  last  3  years,  totaling  some 
S3  bill.on.  The  administrat'on  housing 
bill  now  before  Congress  would  further 
increase  this  investment  The  bill,  known 
as  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develo;jment 
Act  of  1968.  has  passed  both  the  Senate 
and  tl'r  House,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  a  final  bill  will  be  enacted 
before  Congress  adjourns  Several  pro- 
visions of  this  act  will  aiTect  the  elderly, 
including  rent  and  mortgage  subsidies 
for  those  on  reduced  incomes;  the  model 
cities  program  which  will  rebuild  familiar 
homesites.  and  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram which  will  assist  older  people  in 
moving  to  suitable  locations  at  rents 
they  can  afford. 

The  legislation  enacted  during  this 
decade  reflects  an  awakening  concern 
for  the  human  problems  of  the  old  in  our 
youth-centered  Nation,  More  and  more 
we  are  beginning  to  reali.-'e  how  much  we 
need  the  wisdom,  the  maturity,  the  bal- 
ance and  th.e  perspective  of  our  older 
citizens  We  cannot,  m  fact,  do  without 
them.  No  Nation  in  history  ever  could. 
The  great  Roman.  Cicero.  20  centuries 
ago.  wrote; 

Intelligence  and  reflection  and  Judgment 
reside  In  old  men.  ;ind  If  there  had  been  none 
of  them,  nu  state  could  exist  at  all. 

That  statement  is  ju.st  as  true  today 
as  it  was  then. 

The  progress  made  in  creating  a  better 
life  for  older  .Americans  has  indeed  been 
great  Nevertheless  \ve  are  also  aware 
that  this  is  only  a  beginning  We  must  do 
more,  and  we  will  do  m(5re  New  and 
imaginative  approaches  must  be  found  to 
meet  our  obligations  to  these  members 
of  our  society  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  the  Nation  To  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  income,  health,  and  housing,  for 
all  our  citizens — and  especially  the  eld- 


Auf/U.-^f    J,    l!)f'\' 


erly — will  require  tlu'  best  efforts  of  us 
all  Longevity,  after  all,  is  not  a  man.: 
preoccupation  either  of  society  or  of  tii^' 
individual  It  is  tlie  quality  of  life  thm 
matters  Indeijendence  health,  .secunt 
and  usefuliMss,  the.se  are  the  basic  in- 
gredients of  the  good  life. 


Aufiuxt  :,  i'J'!'i 


THREE   MARYI.AND  MEN   DIE  I.N 
VIETNAM 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

•t     id.\R\l..\SU 

IN  r:iK  HOt'SE  OK  RKPRE'.EN T.\TU  i ■> 

Fr:day.  Aupust  2.    l'J6S 

Mr    LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak. 
Pic    Nathaniel  Buggs.  Jr.,  Sgl.  Stei);.. 
L.  Havas.  and  Lance  Cpl.  James  H.  Jen. 
tliree  fine  young  men   tiom   Manhii  ( 
were  killed  recently  in  Vietnam    I  won  i 
like  to  commmid  their  bravery  and  'no:    • 
their  memories  by  including  the  I'olli     - 
ing  article  in  the  Record 
Tmbte  .Maky;  a.md  Men  Die  in  Vietnam— V:.- 

ri.MS    l.ivED     IN     BEi,rsvii.LE.     Omon     Hr  : 

AND  Baltimore 

Three  more  Maryland  service  men  li.  c 
been  killed  in  Vietnam,  the  Defense  Dep.ir-- 
mpnt  .iiinouiiced  yp.^terday 

Rep'jrled  killed  were 

Pfc    Nathaniel   Buggs,  Jr  ,  son  of   Ntr 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Buggs.  Sr..  of  1233  North  E::- 
wood  avenue 

Sgt   .Stephen  L.  Havas.  son  of  Mr   and  Mr 
Stephen  .T   Havas  of  5831  Fisher  road  in  0\   :. 
HUl.  Maryland. 

Lance  Cpl  James  H.  Jones,  son  of  Mr.  iiii 
Mrs.  James  H.  Jones  of  12501  Gunpowder 
road.  BeltsvlUe.  Md. 

Private  Buggs.  who  was  24.  died  as  a  result 
of  wounds  he  received  when  he  was  hit  ly 
frrurments  from  a  military  aircraft  whkh 
crashed  and  e.tpladed 

.\  1961  graduate  of  Dunbar  High  School,  le 
entered  the  .^rmv  in  .August  of  last  year  Alter 
completing  basic  training  al  Forr  Brngr:  V" 
and  further  training  at  F'.rt  Jackson.  S  c  e 
went  to  Vietnam  in  February  ni  this  yeai 

He  was  a  member  of  Troop  3.  1st  Battalion, 
."ith  Cavain-  Rcgimmt.  l.st  .Mr  Cavalrv  Divi- 
sion ( .Airmobile  i 

SOCGHT    TO    CI7RB    WORRY 

In  his  letter?;,  hus  mother  said,  "he  seerr.td 
healthy  and  he  seemed  to  :ike  what  he  '.'.  -s 
doing.  He  tried  to  keep  his  mother  iroin 
worrying  " 

Besides  his  parents  his  survivors  Include 
two  .sister's.  Miss  Evelyn  Buggs  and  Miss  Ger- 
aldlne  Buggs;  and  a  brother.  George  H. 
Buggf,  all  of  Baltimore. 

Corporal  Jones,  who  was  21.  died  .August  I 
when  he  was  strtick  bv  enemy  rifle  nre  ai.a 
an  enemy  grenade  while  he  was  on  p.itrol  ,n 
Quanu  Nam  province 

He  was  assigned  to  E  Company.  1st  PI.i- 
toon.   1st  Marine   Division. 

UKiHPOINT    l.RADfATF 

.\  1965  graduate  of  Highpulnt  High  .Scho.:, 
he  also  attended  the  University  oi  Maryland 
for  two  years  before  he  entered  the  serv:  e 
in  June.  1967.  He  received  basic  Ir.umng  .t 
Parris  Island.  S.C,  and  turther  traimng  ,.t 
C.tmp  Lcjeu.'^ie,  NO.,  and  Camp  Pendlet(  ;;. 
Ca:  .  before  .;oing  to  Vietnam  last  Novenv' 

His  father  said  yesterday  that  in  his  :et-<  :.' 
home  he  "always  spoke  very  well  of  the  Ma- 
rine.s  and  he  wanted  to  fight  and  get  every- 
thing over,  over  there  so  everybLxly  couid 
come  back  home  " 

PREVIOUSLY    wounded 

Besides  his  parent*,  survivors  Include  two 
brothers.  Timothy,  who  is  a  Marine  corpwral 


.  atoned    at    Camp    LoJeiK.e.    NC.    ai;d    Mi- 
ne!   of  BelUvlllp;  sister.  Miss  P.itrlcla  .Ann 
T.nes,    of    Beltsville:    and    his    grandmother, 
•.■•-    .Alma  B.  Green,  of  Bel'.-'-vlUe. 
Sergeant  Havas,  who  was  21,  died  last  Sat- 
cliv   .i.«    a   result   of   Vkound   received   while 
c  Ulng  the  cnemv.  He  had  been  wounded  In 
\un'   and   had   been  sent   to  Japan   tor   two 
n'.iiths  n  .-cc-ver  rrom  shr::;)ne!  wounds  in 
,1     right  leg.   He  had   been   back   :n  combat 
■,.r  three  weeks. 
Hv  was  a  team  leader  for  his  platoon. 
He    attenlcd    Cro?sland    High    .School    in 
,xon  Hill  atid  en'ered   the   .Army  m  May  of 
■>•,(;    Alter  c.  .aiplenng  ba".  •  training  and  ad- 
ued  infantry  training  at  For-  Gordon,  Ga., 
'      -raduarfd  fr.im  parat'o  .per  .-cho  ■■,  at  Port 
■•■..  niiing.   Ga.    in   November. 

le  went  t.o  Panama  In  viia'  November  and 

•  ,y.;'d  'here  until  ^^eptember.  liiOT    He  wrnt 

Vietnam  last  December. 

le  was  a  member  of  Coinu  uiy  C.  1st  B..t- 

•,.i.in.   501st   I-fr.ntry   Rp>ninent,    101st   Alr- 

.     ne  Division. 

ur'.'lvors    besides    'ils- p.ircnt.s    include    a 
]■:    tlier.  Richard,  also  of  O.xon  Hill. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LEAVE  THE  SUPREME  COURT 
ALONE 
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.\SSISTING  THE  GUARD 

ilON.  WILLIAM  iVI.  McCULLOCK 

OF    OHIO 
\  THE  HOU.SE  OK  HKI'RESENTATIVES 

Fr.day.  Aucjiut  2.  1968 
■,!r.  McCULI.OCH.  Mi.  Speaker,  in 
■  w  of  our  direct  experience  on  the  Pres- 
H  ■  nfs  Coinniission  on  Civil  Disorders.  I 
[■  il  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
■ifanne  m  the  Aufust  J.  1968.  edition 
',  the  Dayt;in  Journal  Herald.  The  sug- 
i..  -lions  made  in  the  editorial  are  perti- 
-;  lit  to  the  problem  ot  civil  disorders  and 
ii;  the  light  ol  experience  appear  to  be 
c.  i-'strucf.ve.  I  ircommend  these  ideas  for 
tl.e  attention  of  every  responsible  admin- 
istiator  Ol  crinvnal  .-.usticc  and  law  en- 
U.,  cement  olTicjr  m  Ameiica.  as  lollows: 

AsSitTINC    THE    GUAR!) 

\  judge  advocate  lor  the  Ohio  National 
Grard  has  suggested  some  ^enslble  changes 
•.  help  the  Guard  be  even  more  effective  in 
r.  ping  with  riots. 

.James  J.  Hughes  urges  a  .state  law  that 
v-ulu  automallcallv  require  a  halt  to  all  sale 
.:  iKiucr  in  an  area  where  the  guard  has 
i),  n  culled  ;n.  In  other  words,  don't  let  any- 
!>    .v  pour  fuel  where  there's  fire. 

•Jughes  alsj  want:,  a  state  curfew  law  that 
ci  V  ■jpvernmenls  could  Invoke  when  needed. 
The  surprising  fact  it  that  Cleveland  didn't 
i.  '.e  a  curftw  law  on  its  books  when  one 
vvoiild  have-  been  u.seiul  during  the  recent 
tr  .'.'.ble.  (Under  Dayton  law.  local  officials 
ir..,y  proclaim  an  emergency,  declare  a  curfew 
and  ban  sale  of  liciuor.i  Curfews,  a  potent 
icrco  for  restorini,  order,  are.  too.  an  in- 
rnngement  of  individual  freedom  not  to  be 
. ;  tililly  '.inposed  However,  the  weapon  must 
be  mstanllv  available.  If  there  still  are  cities 
la-l.ing  the  foresight  to  have  a  curfew  law, 
pt  rliaps  a  state  law  is  in  order. 

Hughes'  other  points  seem  well  taken — 
P'-Tinn  the  state  highway  patrol  to  join  riot- 
er Mtrol  forces  on  nonstatc  property;  buy  the 
fvurd  adequate  communications  equlpmient; 
•>  r:te  a  new  minimum  jjay  scale  for  the  guard 
•'..It  would  assure  that  a  quality  force  would 
'f  inalninined. 

At  its  best  the  National  Guard  can't  pre- 
v(  in  riots,  of  course,  but  if  we  are  to  rely  on 
them  to  restore  order  once  a  situation  reaches 
ri  '•.  proportions,  we  must  insure  that  the 
proper  tools.  legal  and  otherwise,  are  avall- 
ntile  to  support  their  efforts. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auquit  2.  lUfiS 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
organization  called  SCALE— Supreme 
Court  Amendment  L.-auue— lias  boon 
circulating  material  urging  a  radical 
alteration  of  the  constitutional  pro- 
visions governing  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Court  is  engaged 
in  "unbridled,  anlicon.stitutional  ac- 
tivities." ,      .  _ 

Recently,  I  received  a  copy  ol  a  lettei 
one  of  mv  constitueius  iiad  .  ent  to  one 
of  the  officers  of  SCALE  in  response  to 
the  group's  reouest  lor  his  \iews.  The 
letter,  written  by  Mr.  Stuait  A.  Arnhcim 
of  the  Pittsbur^;h  finri  of  Ainheim  & 
Neelv.  Inc..  if;  an  eloquent  nn.swer  to 
Ihosi?  who  would  Ir^mper  with  the  higlust 
tnbunalof  our  land. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  ;rniarks.  I 
in-?rt  Mr.  Arnluim's  stirring  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and  conimcnd 
it  to  the  attention  of  all  my  collearuc-s 
concerned  with  preserving  our  great  svs- 
lem  of  government : 

.ARNitEiM  ^-  Neei.y.  Inc. 
Pittyhvrgh.   Pa..   Jtil'J    ^7,   19Pfi. 
Tliank    you    very    much    for    your    recent 
letter   concerning    SCALE.    I    certainly    agree 
that     "something     is    radically     v.Tong"    lii 
America,  I  wa.s  raised  with  a  great  feelins  of 
p.Uriotisin.    I    get    a    lump    of    pride    In    my 
throat  when  I  see  the  .Star  Sp.mgled  Bannr-r 
p.ais  in  i>arade.  I  Ijelieve  that  no  country  ha> 
ever  o'fered  her  people  as  much  opportunity 
for  p?rEonal  growth  and  development  as  we 
enjoy   I  iun  mc-  hundred  pp'CP"^  behind  the 
Constitution   and  our  i:reat  loref-.thers  who 
'■ad  '^uch   brilliant  insights   mto   the   minds 
nnd  hearts  <jf  ine:;  riid  the  prcbiems  of  ••cr. - 
erning   ho    vast    ,.    na.ion.   I    believe    whole- 
heart-dly  that  if  we  Trvut  in  God  and  work 
hand    in    hand    towards    the    goal    of    all 
Americans    having    equality    before    the    law 
that  this  great  coiintry  which  I  love  so  dearly 
shall  not  perish  taut  shall  continue  to  l>e  .a 
Statue  of  Liberty  iiolding  forth  the  light  of 
hope  to  all  who  are  oppressed. 

X  wholeheartedly  agree  that  all  Ju.stlces 
and  Judges  should  be  subject  to  a  mand.-.tor- 
retirement.  I  would  suggest  age  80.  I  also 
believe  that  this  restnctlon  should  applv  ;:' 
Congressmen  and  Senators  as  well.  Tliere  i.= 
no  rational  reason  why  a  man  n-iust  retire 
from  business  at  65.  irom  the  Judiciary  at  7o 
or  80  and  vet  may  remain  In  Congress  makm; 
the  laws  that  regulate  business  and  form  the 
basis  of  our  judicial  system,  when  he  :.~  ;;o. 
85  or  90  years  old.  ^         ,^ 

I  am  afraid  that  is  the  only  chanse  I  -vo-nd 
make  in  our  system.  As  a  businessman  I  see 
our  nation  growing  and  prospering.  As  a 
citizen  I  see  equality  of  opportunity  being 
extended  to  more  and  more  Americans.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  Comm.unism  or  beatniks  or 
ipppies.  I  believe  Themes  Jefferson  was  ror- 
rect  when  he  said.  Democracy  isn't  worth  pre- 
=:erying  if  its  preservation  means  Umiting 
Someone's  right  to  free  speech.  Obviously  no 
o-e  has  the  right  to  yell  '■Fire"  in  a  theater  as 
Justice  Holmes  once  said,  -lor  has  he  the 
right  to  ini-lte  a  crowd  to  riot.  Americans  are 
rational  people.  Given  all  the  facts  they  will 
yote  for  decency  and  Democracy  every  time. 
Nuts  like  Stokely  Carmlchael.  the  late 
George  Lincoln  Rockwell  or  any  other  advo- 
cate of  Communism  and  or  faclsm  upset  me. 
Yet   I   believe    that    when    the    majority    of 


Americans  are  exposed  lo  tlieir  rr.mbhngs  they 
will  reject  extremism  every  time. 

I  believe  you  and  those  who  are  advocating 
major  changes  in  our  C<ii::>titutlonal  system 
liave  little  faith  in  the  common  man'.s  native 
intelllBence.  He  may  not  l)e  c.  rrect  every 
time  but  he  Is  correct  the  majority  of  the 
tune  In  giving  Comnuini?ts  tlie  right  of  irre 
speech  the  Supreme  Court  followed  Jcfler- 
^on's  own  cnvutions  I.'ave  the  .Supreme 
Court  alone  Time  will  .ihow  that  we.  the 
,i\crat;e  American,  whether  we  are  rich  or 
poor,  white  or  black.  Protestant.  Catholic,  or 
Jev>-  '  are  capable  of  weeding  'lut  extreme 
ideas  from  anv  side.  Our  common  goal  is  to 
assure  our  children  and  our  grandchildren 
the  opportunity  to  grow  up  free  in  a  strong 
America  It  we' learn  to  love  and  trust  each 
other  Ihi.s  goal  shall  be  accomplished  with- 
out threatening  to  destroy  our  Grand  Sv>tem 
..1  Government  and  its  c!"-cks  and  balances 
which  would  be  the  result  oi  many  >1  your 
yjroposals. 

Sincerely  >ours. 

.\RNHrtM  A-  Nfei.y.  Inc. 
Sti'art  a   .\rnheim. 


NOT  THE  AMERICAN   WAY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    C'AI.IFOnNI\ 

IN   IHE  HOU.SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnrian.  Annust  J.  V.XiS 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  sometimes 
become  so  positive  we  are  achieving  un- 
paralleled successes  in  our  attempts  to 
iniu.^e  in  otlier  peoples  .a  the  world  the 
American  wav  of  life,  that  v.c  are  shocked 
by  ui.stancos  that  portray  a  complete  dis- 
regard and  apparent  lack  ol  under.stand- 
ni"'  of  tlie  cnns'itutionr-l  u'-ihts  (jf  the 
individual,  we  .so  deeoly  cherish.  One 
such  instance  is  the  subject  of  an  edi- 
torial appearing  ^n  ilu-  August  '?..  1968 
i.ssue  ol  'he  Sacramento.  Calif..  Bee. 
The  editorial  follows; 

SAi.-.o>;  Pollutes  Fhekdom's  Namf 
Gather  i. round,  all  lovers  of  freedom. 
G:  tl  er  around  and  heed  well  the  kind  of 
government  America  has  given  the  lives  of 
more  than  25.000  young  men  to  defend— in 
the  name  of  freedom. 

Last  week  the  SalEon  government  sen- 
tenced to  hve  years'  imprl.^cnment  Truong 
DinhD/u 

Wliat  ^rha.-^tlv  crime  had  he  committed? 
He  had  urged  the  Salecn  government  to 
negotiate  with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
He  had  exercised  what  is  regarded  under  the 
American  Constitution  to  be  the  rlcht  of 
freedom  of  speech 

Tlie  ■•felon"  just  happened  to  oe  a  runiier- 
up  in  last  lall's  presidential  elections 

After  the  election  D/u  accused  ilie  military 
junta  of  stealing  the  election.  In  the  inter- 
ven'n-  lir.-.e  up  until  his  conviction  Dzu  h.as 
been  held  again  and  again  in  detention  on 
one  pretext  or  another. 

At  his  trial  Dzu  was  accused  of  telling 
American  and  British  newsmen  Saigon 
should  form  a  coalition  covernment  which 
incluaed  the  Communists.  D,-u  .^ald  he  had 
proposed  only  that  non-Communist  members 
f.f  'he  NLF  should  be  in  the  coalition  gov- 
ernment he  was  propo.=in2 

Contrary  to  the  belief  •- f  many  outside 
Vietnam  some  of  the  inost  substantial.  non- 
Communist  patriots  are  in  the  NLF. 

It  took  the  government  of  President 
Neuven  Van  Tlileu  only  one  hour  and  25 
m'nutes  to  .;-onvict  and  sentence  Dzu.  less 
time  than  it  orcinirilv  takes  to  Im.panel  » 
Jury  In  the  United  States. 
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The  whole  shoddy  business  was  no  surprlae 

since  the  Salgcin  jjuvernment  had  Just  com- 
pleted sentencing  to  Ave  years  a  23-year-old 
studen"  f"r  publlshlnK  matter  the  ijo-.ern- 
ment  called  pro-Communist 


DAY  CARE  CENTERS 


HON.  PATSY  T.  MINK 

t)F   fl^w^II 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday    Aucjust  2.  1968 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr  Speaker.  4  day.s  of 
public  hearings  have  been  conducted  by 
the  House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation m  Wa.shir.itor-..  DC.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Lo.s  Angeles  on  m.y  bill.  H  R. 
10572.  which  authorize.s  Federal  a:ssist- 
ance  to  improve  the  educational  .-lervices 
in  public  and  private  nonprofit  day  care 
centers 

While  It  may  not  be  po.sslble  for  Con- 
gress to  approve  this  legislation  this  year. 
I  am  hopeful  that  approval  will  be  made 
in  the  very  near  future 

To  cite  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  will  at  this  time  submit  my  state- 
ment made  at  the  public  hearings: 
Statxment     op     Representat-ive     Patsy     T 
Mink   of  Hawai:   in  Stpp^rt  of  H  R    10.572 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. IS  a  member  nf  this  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Edticatlon  I  am  pleased  to  be 
the  chief  spon-or  of  H  R  10572,  a  bill  to 
provide  Federal  assistance  to  Improve  the 
educational  services  m  public  and  private 
non-profit  d.iv  care  centers  The  24  co-spon- 
sors of  my  blil  .ind  the  many  other  bills  in- 
troduced Into  the  House  and  Senate  provid- 
ing !n  various  ways  Federal  issistAnce  and  a 
multitude  of  services  to  day  care  centers  is 
convincing  evidence  of  the  public  interest 
in  Improving  these  services  to  pre-achonl 
children 

I  consider  aay  care  centers  as  one  of  the 
chief  ser'.  ices  which  a  communitv  must  pro- 
vide The  need  t.o  p!  tee  voun'rstcr.H  of  ten- 
der age  m  a  place  wMch  U  both  safe  .and 
-sanltarv  .md  which  offers  educational  pru- 
jrams.  has  been  cited  by  labor  and  indus- 
•rial  leaders  City  and  state  tax  experts  see 
available  centers  .xs  the  answer  to  jjlacmv? 
mothers  In  Jobs  and  thereby  reducing  the 
welfare  rot's  And.  finally  and  most  Impor- 
tantly, educators  believe  that  dav  c^ire  cen- 
ters can  be  the  first  step  up  the  ladder  of 
proper  physical  and  mentjl  development  of 
our  pre-school  age  children 

Our  own  President  took  note  of  the  social 
Ills  of  our  society  m  a  message  on  educa- 
tion last  year  which,  in  effect,  pinpointed 
the  need  to  guide  i.mr  students  along  the 
right  path  from  an  early  age.  President 
Johnson  said 

■  In  education,  in  health.  In  all  human  de- 
velopment, the  early  years  are  the  critical 
years  Ignorance.  Ill  health,  personality  dis- 
orders— these  are  disabilities  often  contracted 
In  childhood  afflictions  which  linger  to 
cripple  the  man  and  damage  the  next  gen- 
eration " 

H  R  10572  seeks  iS  Its  goal.  Federal  aid  as 
a  helping  hand  to  public  and  private  non- 
prortt  day  care  centers  It  would  authorize 
*300  million  a  year  to  be  dlstrlbvited  among 
the  states  according  to  the  number  of  work- 
ing mothers  in  each  state.  I  believe  that  this 
kind  of  program  would  encourage  existing 
centers  to  improve  their  facilities  and  to 
orient  their  activities  around  educational  en- 
richment; and  secondly,  would  encourage  the 
opening  of  many  new  public  and  non-profit 
private  centers  because  of  the  expectation  of 
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receiving  Federal  assistance  once  they  were 
opened 

I  believe  this  bill  has  the  potential  of  being 
the  core  around  which  communities  will 
design  day  care  programs  of  high  standards. 
provide  for  staff  training.  Improve  their  edu- 
cational curricula,  and  provide  for  more 
stringent  licensing  requirement  not  only  for 
health  .and  safety  but  also  for  educational 
criteria  and  staffing 

At  present,  the  Headstart  classes  are  the 
b«8t  known  and  largest  effort  In  the  field  of 
efforts  to  aid  pre-sch(X)l  youngsters  But  these 
are  limited  by  regul.itlon  to  children  of  fami- 
lies who.se  annual  Income  Is  at  a  level  of  eco- 
mlc  dl.sadvantage  In  addition  the  .Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967  .luthorlzed  the 
establishment  of  dav  care  centers  in  iissocla- 
tlon  with  work-training  prui^rams  to  be  estab- 
lished for  mothers  receiving  welfare  Federal 
funds  may  pav  up  to  fl5  per  cent  of  these 
ci>Bts  unli;  July  1.  I'.lH?)  anrl  1.')  per  cent  there- 
after Children  at  tliese  centers  agdn  will 
be  limited  to  tho.se  whose  mothers  require 
public  assistance  The  .smallest  number  of 
day  care  centers  are  those  established  for 
pre-school  .ige  children  of  working  parents 
or  mothers  whose  income  can  bear  some  of 
the  cost  of  of>eratlon 

In  .addition  to  He.vd.';! art  and  the  Social 
Security  amendments.  Congress  has  also  ap- 
proved amendments  to  the  School  Lunch  Act 
to  include  dav  care  centers  among  those 
places  eligible  to  qualifv  for  surplus  foods 
and  milk  .ind  supplemenl.il  payments  for  hot 
lunches  for  the  youngsters 

This  extension  of  the  School  Lunch  Act 
mav  become  a  major  .accomplishment  of  the 
90th  Congress  In  this  area  of  national  con- 
cern' 

I  would  like  .'or  the  moment  to  review  the 
history  and  development  of  day  care  centers. 
In  this  country  thev  became  best  known 
during  World  War  II  when  our  country 
underwent  its  most  severe  national  emer- 
gency Our  governnaent  appealed  to  mothers 
to  staff  the  shipyards  and  the  other  essen- 
tial p.'Jsts  which  their  hu.sbands  had  to  leave 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  our  military  services.  With 
Federal  .isslstance.  local  communities  liastUy 
amiugpd  to  have  small  children  >if  these 
working  mothers  housed  in  vacant  stores, 
private  homes,  churches  ind  in  a  strange 
assortment  of  dwellings.  Here,  older  women 
who  were  retired  .and  could  not  do  the  physi- 
cal labor  in  the  r-hipyards  and  elsewhere 
oared  for  these  youngsters,  keeping  them 
amused  with  „'ames  .ind  cix>kles  It  was  a 
temporary  arrangement — and  like  manv 
other  th.ngs  of  World  War  II.  it  succeeded 
by  the  sheer  willingness  of  all  the  par- 
ticipants. 

At  the  end  <M  World  War  II,  the  Federal 
government  expected  working  mothers  to 
return  to  their  homes.  Aid  was  withdrawn 
and  moat  of  the  centers  closed  their  doors. 

Since  1945,  however,  the  picture  has 
changed  .igain  I  believe  the  present  situa- 
tion has  been  best  described  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Dublin  Keyserllng.  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  US  Department  of  Labor. 
She  has  placed  the  number  of  working 
mothers  currently  at  l>etween  :u  million  and 
33  million  .ind  adds 

The  number  will  be  even  greater  this  year. 
Our  economy  would  fall  apart  without  them. 
They  are  responsible  for  37  per  cent  of  all  the 
goods  .ind  services  currentiv  being  produced 
And  more  than  one  third  of  them,  over  10 
million  women,  are  working  mothers  with 
children  under  18  years  of  age  Nearly  4  mil- 
lion have  children  !e.ss  than  6  vears  ilcl — 
4  million'  While  the  number  of  all  women 
who  work  has  doubled  since  1940  the  number 
of  mothers  in  the  labor  force  has  increased 
more  than  sixfold  — niore  than  sixfold  in- 
crease In  less  than  27  years." 

Mrs  Keyserllng  said  her  study  revealed  that 
less  than  half  of  the  children  o(  working 
mothers  are  cared  for  in  their  homes,  usually 
by  the  father  or  another  relative,  but  in  a 
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great  many  instances  care  was  provided  bv 
youngsters  under  16  years  of  age  or  someone 
else  in  the  household  who  was  not  competent 
Ui  provide  the  kind  of  care  a  child  npe(1> 
More  worrisome  was  the  finding  that  .iiiii;!,: 
the  children  under  6  years  of  age.  one  Miir  ! 
vjere  cared  for  in  the  homes  of  other.';  .nit 
much  of  this  care  was  very  poor  indeed  Mr- 
Keyserllng  believed  that  in  In.stances  when-  < 
or  4  children  are  cared  for  in  a  neighb-i.' 
hou.se.  they  .ire  receiving  merely  custodi  -.] 
care  She  also  learned  that  some  1  5  niillii  n 
t45t.s  were  looked  after  bv  the  mother  wine 
she  was  working  .it  her  place  of  work  ni  l 
that  40  000  children  below  the  age  of  6  wir.' 
on  their  own  trying  to  fend  for  themseh< 
She  added: 

The  problem  Isn't  going  to  go  away  if  we 
continue  to  ignore  it  As  a  nation  we  ciii 
afford  to  do  a  better  Job  We  c'ai\  no  loncer 
.ifford  not  to  Our  children  pay  the  price  :.  r 
the  medaquate  care  so  many  now  net  Wlif-n 
their  health  development  and  welfare  are 
neglected  their  futureis  .ire  undermined  (Vir 
children  .ire  our  mi^st  precious  :isset.  We  I'^e 
them  the  best  our  affluent  nation  can  pro. 
vide  The  time  is  long  since  overdue  for  evcrv 
force  in  our  great  United  States  to  rally  o 
meet  child  care  needs." 

There  have  been  various  estimates  on  -''..f 
number  of  children  attending  public  or  ;)".- 
vate  day  care  centers,  but  they  all  place  •'.(> 
total  number  at  fewer  than  400,000  How  rf 
communities  meeting  the  needs?  The  L.il'  r 
Department  found  the  picture  acutely  o:-- 
tresslng  The  Welfare  Council  In  one  larce 
city  made  a  neighborhood  by  nelehborhooi-; 
survey  and  found  7.000  children  in  need  : 
dav  care  in  one  low-income  area  To  meet  'i.e 
need,  the  L.ilxir  Department  said  there  vv,  r.' 
four  licenesd  'l.iy  care  homes  .iiid  one  lon.- 
merclal  day  care  center  with  a  comblnfct 
capacity  for  87  children. 

Furthermcjre  one  city  has  submitted  a  pi  \u 
for  Federal  assistance  where  the  target  ;iri  i 
for  future  action  has  been  clearly  IdentUi.  : 
In  that  target  area  alone,  there  is  an  csta'  - 
llshed  need  for  places  for  5,000  children  n 
dav  care  .\nd  the  Liibor  Department  aski  ; 
What  does  the  plan  call  for?"  It  calls  :  -r 
doubling  the  city's  present  day  care  facili- 
ties from  places  for  25  children  to  plnrt- 
for  50. 

Today,  wiien  the  m'mber  of  working  •■  ,im'  ■ 
exceeds  the  World  War  II  total  by  6  inllllc:. 
licensed  public  and  voluntary  day-care  ic.:- 
ters  have  shrunk  to  one-sixth  o!  their  w.  r- 
tlme  capacity.  They  have  also  changed  "lu:: 
orientation.  Instead  of  opening  their  do^  r^ 
to  all.  they  tend  to  concentrate  on  families 
with  serious  emotional  or  social  problem:^ 
Their   waiting   lists   are   staggenng 

A  giant  assist  was  given  to  day  care  cci.- 
tors  by  the  Public  Welfare  .Amendments  : 
1962  Just  after  they  became  law,  the  ti  t.'i'. 
amount  of  funds  .<;pent  for  direct  care  : 
children  from  Federal  public  child  welf.ire 
sources  was  about  $200,000  In  1966.  'he  tot.,1 
was  S12. 100.000  for  this  purpo.<;e  :rom  Fc  - 
eral.  State  and  local  public  child  welfar:" 
ninds.  with  53  million  of  the  total  comln; 
Irom  Federal  funds. 

In  this  period,  the  number  of  licensed  dav 
care  facilities  Increased  about  32  per  cent 
but  It  still  provides  for  less  than  400. '.i'>' 
youngsters  compared  to  the  needs  of  sever.  1 
million. 

What  happens  to  these  children — most  ■  ". 
them  under  6  years— of  the  4  million  work- 
ing mothers? 

Irving  W.  Fellner.  Regional  Foster  Caro 
C  insu:tant  with  Children  ?  Bureau.  US  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welf.'ire 
views    the   scene    this   way: 

•■.'Vbout  one  million  children  under  14  years 
of  age  are  without  any  supervision  while 
♦heir  mothers  are  at  work.  It  is  not  farfetched 
to  .issume  that  a  significant  j)ercentage  ■: 
these  children  will  someday  require  rehabili- 
tative services,  whether  by  a  probation  officer. 
social  worker,  or  psychiatrist    From  the  cost 
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ptlnt  of  view  alone,  we  should  be  convinced 
that  there  is  a  ripe  area  for  the  proverbial 
DUiK-e  of  prevention  " 

I  might  also  mention  that  the  "ounce  of 
prevention"  in  H  R  10572  Is  only  $300  mll- 
'.un  a  year  while  the  cost  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency IS  now  running  about  $4  billion  a 
vear  If  .some  .supervision  and  leadership  can 
eUininate  a  slight  amount  of  destructive  at- 
titudes in  youngsters,  the  effect  of  a  lesser 
lost  lor  juvenile  rehabilitation  would  be  felt 
iiiiinediately. 

Wall  tlie  key  emphasis  In  the  Social  Se- 
curity aineiuiinents  placed  on  Job  training 
fur  wellarc  recipients,  the  role  of  day  care 
centers  becomes  even  more  important.  I  am 
told  that  the  director  of  the  Cook  County 
D>  partment  of  I»ublic  AUl  Ijelieves  that  one- 
:(.;irth  of  the  26.627  mothers  In  Chicago  on 
At'DC  could  and  would— go  off  relief  Imme- 
di.itely  If  there  were  a  place  for  their  children 
I  lie  Labor  Dep.irtnient  made  a  study  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  in  10 
.iri  as  where  poverty  is  especially  highly  con- 
niitrated  They  found  that  almost  one  of 
every  live  of  the  slum  residents  who  were 
11,  :  m  the  labor  force  but  who  wanted  a 
regular  job  gave  inability  to  arrange  for  child 
.arc  as  the  principal  reason  lor  not  looking 
u-T  work. 

As    is    the    case    of    most    of    the    900,000 
Hint  hers  receiving  this  aid.  these  women  feel 
t!  it  It  wouUl  be  tictter  tor  them  and  better 
:■   -heir  ciiiUircn   U   they   worked.   They   do 
:.  T  want  their  children  to  grow  up  on  wel- 
:..ro    deprived   of   the  opi)ortunlty  of  seeing 
tli'ir  parents  as  working,  contributing  mem- 
iiiT.-   uf   the  community  and  thereby  them- 
.^elves  learning  from  their  home  environments 
.iiri'iit  the  world  n!  work 
There  is  a  second  key  way  in  which  the 
r.  11 -ion  of  added  day  care  facilities  can  break 
the  cycle  of  dependency  and  cut  down  on  the 
•.Mlliire    rolls     Substantial    numbers   of    per- 
ils would  be  needed  to  operate  these  new 
filters  and  manv,  if  not  most,  of  the.se  new 
:i.  -itlons  could  be  occupied  by  AFDC  mothers 
:!., m.^elves  who  had  received  training  as  sub- 
;ir 'lessional   aides.   There   are   existing  man- 
■  .■•■(•r  training  programs  which  can  provide 
1.     necessary   training.  This  use  of  parents 
and  neighborhood  people  has  been  a  proven 
i;.  cess  in  the  Headstart  |)rogram. 
I-'lnally.  it  wa.s  discovered  recently  that  in 
i.t'  state  alone  400  nurses  would  be  working 
•ociiy   if   they   could    find   day   care   services 
thit    they    would    trust    for    their    children. 
Meanwhile,  liospital  patients  suffer  irom  the 
ritical  shortage  of  nurses. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  value  of 
thi'se  centers  to  the  development  of  the 
■Mid  ijut  one  of  the  most  concise  statements 
1..;-  been  made  by  Dr.  John  Walton.  Profes- 
.-or  of  Education  at  Johns  Hopkins  Unl- 
■.rr-ity,  who  made  this  comment  on  the 
Hcidstart  projram: 

■  Almost  1.500  000  children  have  been  en- 
rolled 111  '2400  communities— -probably  the 
l.Litiest  jieacctime  mobilization  in  hitherto 
•.i:.or<:ani/cd  ttroups.  Tlie  curriculum  was  de- 
::;:.ed  to  give  them  some  intellectual  traln- 
i:.-'.  What  .ire  the  results?  They  look  pretty 
.-•rnd.  Without  .iny  exaggerated  claims  at  all, 
ii:"  summary  says  that  there  has  been  a 
ir.iiamum  of  5  to  10  jKiints  in  I.Q.  tests  and 
20  to  25  points  on  reading  readiness  tests. 
N'.w.  these  are  the  minimums.  The  maxi- 
nv.ims  mu.st  raiiize  much  higher  and  even  the 
median  Jiain  must  range  much  higher." 

HR.  10572  IS  basically  a  bill  which  places 
responsibility  upon  the  individual  states  to 
recognize  the  need  for  new  and  better  day 
Lire  centers,  and  to  select  those  which  are 
:n.,st  in  need  of  improvements  and  upgrad- 
in.:.  The  apportionment  ol  funds  among  the 
st:ttes  is  to  be  based  upon  the  per  cent  of 
w..rking  mothers  in  each  state.  I  realize  this 
lormula  does  not  focvis  on  the  need  of  work- 
ine  mothers  who  have  children  aged  3  to  5, 
however,  my  research  preparatory  to  drafting 
the  legislation   indicates   that  the  U.S.  De- 
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partment  of  Labor  and  the  Census  Bureau 
have  only  information  on  working  mothers 
Tliese  concerned  agencies  acknowledge  a 
lack  of  specific  data  as  the  total  number 
of  working  mothers  with  small  children 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  legislation 
is  not  intended  to  limit  Federal  luiids  to 
serve  only  youngsters  in  the  3  to  5  year 
bracket  or  only  children  of  \\'orking  parents. 
Tlie  requirement  that  the  inaiority  of  tlie 
voungsters  m  the  centers  should  be  in  the 
3  to  5  year  age  group  is  only  lor  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  the  center  and  once  it  is  u-non 
a  grant,  "the  beneftts  would  accrue  to  all  the 
children   who  are  attending   the  center. 

There  is  great  discussion  on  the  provision 
that  states  which  wish  to  participate  in  the 
grant  program  under  the  bill  must  desicnate 
or    establish    an    agency    which    is    Ijroadly 
representative  of  the  public  and  i)rivate  non- 
profit day   care   and   other   child   education 
groups.   My    research    on    the    need    lor    this 
legislation  again  turned  up  the  linding  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  unltormily  on  licens- 
ing, regulations,   administration   and   super- 
vision of  child  care  activities   m   the  states. 
In  this  absence,  it  seems  wise  to  require  that 
the  states  accept  the  responsibilitv  :or  desng- 
nating  one  agency  to  do  this  and  to  deter- 
mine which  centerr,  are  eligible  lor  aid.  'lliere 
is  a  l>elief  that  the  legislation  automatically 
expects  the  states  to  place  Ibis  responsibility 
in   its   educational   agencies.   Howevf.   I   did 
not    intend    to   limit    it    to    the    educat  ir.s.    1 
thought  the  bill  would  .serve  tlie  additional 
function    of    bringing    together    tlie    various 
kinds  of  gioups  that  alrer,^y  exist  and  various 
kinds  of  agencies  that  are  already  authorized 
to  function  in  this  area  and  iierlLijis  through 
this   mechanism   create   a   greater  awareness 
of  the  total  problem  and  develop  a  greater 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  coordination  uf  the 
activities,  recognizing  that  the  Social  Security 
.'^ct  has  now  brought  m  .i  lurther  new  ele- 
ment into  the  program, 

Tliere  has  been  some  dlscti.sslon  tliat  our 
Stale  Departments  of  Education  are  dis- 
interested in  pre-school  educatl<in  because 
of  their  many  other  responsibilities.  Many 
people  have  expressed  a  feeling  that  iliey 
would  not  want  to  see  the  education  depart- 
ments given  any  preference  in  administering 
this  program  but  that  m  each  in.^tance  lliey 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  Governor  should 
have  the  right  to  decide  whether  it  shall 
be  the  Department  of  Education  ,>nd  lo  also 
have  the  alternative  of  deslpinatlne  some 
other  department  or  indeed  creating  its  own 
commission  for  this  specific  jnirpcxse 

There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  bill  that 
all  of  the  local  centers  which  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered for  funds  would  apply  to  tlie  State, 
No  one  could  go  over  the  liead  of  the  State 
to  deal  directly  with  Washingtc^n,  It  would 
have  to  be  done  on  the  State  level.  The  State 
then  would  recommend  approval.  Tlie  State 
agency  would  approve  the  apphcation  locally 
and  recommend  final  approval  by  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  The  bill  states 
clearly  that  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion could  not  authorize  grants  under  the 
program  that  have  not  been  previously  ap- 
proved by  the  appropriate  state  commi.sslon. 
thereby  again  recognizing  local  control  The 
role  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  is 
simply  to  make  sure  that  the  over-all  pur- 
poses of  the  program  have  been  satlslied 

The  recommendation  most  often  heard  In 
relation  to  this  bill  is  that  it  should  author- 
ize construction  funds  for  new  centers,  I 
omitted  construction  as  one  of  the  "llelble 
activities  for  Federal  aid  at  this  time  because 
of  a  realistic  appraisal  of  our  national  fiscal 
situation. 

I  can't  agree  more  that  what  we  need  most 
of  all  are  more  centers,  that  we  need  to  build 
new  and  better  facilities,  that  we  need  to  pro- 
vide basic  services,  and  to  start  from  the 
ground  up  by  providing  for  health  and  nutri- 
tional needs  of  these  children  as  well  as  to 
provide  the  teacher  and  an  education  factor 
in  these  programs. 
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However,  in  examining  the  budgetary  sit- 
uation and  the  limitations  under  which  we 
must  present  our  legislation,  it  seems  to  me 
that  to  get  something  jiassed  l)y  Congress  we 
had  to  take  what  seems  possible  at  least  as  a 
lirst  step.  This  bill  is  constructed  around 
the  concept  of  utlli/iiig  the  centers  that  are 
nuw  m  c'Xi'-tence  >'r  may  i nme  into  existence 
and  attempting  to  provide  those  supplemen- 
tal services  which  are  necessary  m  order  to 
upgrade  the  kind  of  services  that  these  cen- 
ters are  or  will  be  providing. 

However,  I  cortainly  don't  intend  to  cur- 
tail tiie  development  ol  new  centers  by  this 
proMslon,  .\s  long  as  there  ..re  no  construc- 
tion requirements  to  actually  open  the  cen- 
ter it  would  seem  to  me  that  an  application 
tor  Federal  aid  lor  a  proposed  center  should 
1h'  included  withm  the  context  ol  this  bill. 
I  have  included  lU  the  bill  ■  .  .  the  u.se 
..1  books  ..nd  audiovisual  material  and 
eciuipment"  as  legitimate  .tctivilies  to  be 
iiicluded  III  an  ..pplication  lor  Federal  aid. 
1  .-hould  not  need  to  explain  that  I  did  not 
mean  a  wasteful  helter-skelter  jjurchase  of 
ccuiipment  with  this  assistance,  as  some  peo- 
ple fear  may  happen  1  believe  the  State 
agencv  charged  witli  the  responsibility  of 
l)assing  uii  .ipplications  must  l)e  entrusted  to 
use  Its  Judgment  on  equipment  that  Is 
necessarv  and  uselul  to  leaching  youngsters 
ol  this  lender  age. 

The  bill  defines  supplementary  educa- 
tional services  and  education  equipment  "as 
services  which  provide  educational  and  cul- 
tural enrichment  of  the  day  care  center's 
jirogram.  The  1. sting  of  special  .services  such 
as  the  services  of  art  and  music  teachers, 
psychologists,  and  other  child  development 
specialists  is  only  lor  illustrative  purposes 
and  IS  not  intended  to  be  a  limitation  in  any 
resjject. 

To  the  disappointment  of  some.  H  R.  10572 
does  not  provide  specific  aid  for  the  irainiiig 
of  teachers  ir  teacher  aides  or  other  profes- 
sional personnel.  The  Education  I^ofesslons 
Development  .Act  and  its  programs  lor 
teacher  development,  it  seems  to  me.  ought 
to  provide  needed  professionals  f  r  this  pro- 
gram without  proliferating  teacher  training 
funds  under  this  Act  and  thereby  negate 
our  recent  efforts  to  consolidate  these  under 
i>ne  roof. 

However,  the  proeramp  which  are  funded 
under  my  bill  casuld  certainly  encompass  on- 
the-job  training  of  the  aide  or  semiprofes- 
slonal  assistant  whose  presence  would  ha\e 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  individual  at- 
tention given  to  each  child. 

H  R.  10572  obviously  does  not  offer  answers 
to  all  the  deficiencies  of  day  care  needs  in 
the  country.  It  does,  however,  recognize  the 
[problems  which  exist  and  it  offers  the  en- 
couragement that  the  Federal  government 
.-elands  ready  to  extend  a  ■liclpiiig  hand"  to 
those  who  will  begin  tlie  momentous  task  of 
serving  the  millions  of  working  mothers  and 
their  pre-school  children.  I  am  optimistic 
that  this  ■start"  will  go  on  to  a  growing 
plan  for  more  .-.nd  better  day  care  centers. 
I  thank  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
this  Subcommittee  fur  your  kind  and 
courteous  attention  to  my  presentation  and 
:uT  the  opportunity  given  me  to  present  my 
.'tatement  in  support  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 


BALANCING  FARM  PRODUCTION 
AND  DEMAND— THE  BUSINESS 
AND  LABOR  INTEREST 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  August  1.  1968 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  experience 
has  tauRht  us  some  hard  learned  lessons 
about  agriculture.  Among  the  chief  of 
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these  IS  that  wiien  the  fanner  strikes 
muddy  financial  waters,  biu^mfss  and 
labor  t(et  ^pattered  too  We  cannot  have 
a  balanced  and  viable  economy  with 
asnculture  mired  in  stagnation  In  the 
past  7  years,  we  have  been  able  to  pull 
agriculture  out  of  the  mud 

The  commodity  programs  have  been 
the  difference  The  difference  between 
hi-'h  surplus  and  balanced  production, 
the  difference  between  depressed  prices 
and  record  income,  and,  the  difference 
between  an  agricultural  economy  which 
sputtered  on  a  weak  cylinder,  and  an 
economy  which  is  runnint,'  fresh  and  full 
with  increased  purchasinti  power  for 
farmers,  more  jobs  f  >r  labor  and  tjreater 
profits  for  busine.ssmen 

Farm  prosperity  helps  labor  reap  a 
iiarvest  of  jobs 

Three  of  every  10  jobs  in  private  em- 
ployment are  related  to  agriculture  Six 
million  people  work  to  provide  the  sup- 
ph-'s  farmers  u»e  for  production  and  fam- 
Uv  livins.  In  fact,  a-'riculture  remains 
OUT  Natton's  biKsest  industry  It  employs 
more  people  than  public  utilities,  the 
steel  industry,  the  automobile  industry 
and  transportation  combined  About  8  to 
10  million  people  have  jobs  storing, 
transporting  piocessinu.  and  inerchan- 
di.sini;  the  products  of  a^'riculture 

Farmers  are  big  spenders  and  good 
customers  for  business. 

Farmers  spend  more  than  $42  billion 
a  year.  $.'30  billion  for  goods  and  services 
tj  produce  crops  and  livestock.  $12  bil- 
lion a  year  for  the  same  things  that  city 
people  buy— food,  clothmu.  dru^s.  furni- 
ture, appliances,  and  other  products  and 
services 

Back  when  the  family  farm  was  still 
self-sufQcient.  the  farmer  bought  very 
few  of  the  necessary  production  inputs, 
he  i^rew  them  or  built  them  himself  The 
farmer  and  his  family  provided  most  of 
the  requiretl  labor 

Capital  investment  was  neither  as  es- 
sential, nor  as  costly,  as  it  :s  today.  And 
the  market  for  farm  products  consisted 
of  many  small  units,  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  the  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand were  able  to  operate  in  a  relatively 
open  fashion.  But  all  this  has  changed 
Today's  farmer  spends  80  percent  of  his 
total  market  receipts  to  buy  production 
inputs,  to  hire  labor,  and  to  pay  interest 
on  increaslntily  essential  capital 

Today  American  agriculture  repre- 
sents one  of  the  largest  single  markets 
In  the  Nation  for  tires,  trucks,  and 
gasoline. 

Farmers  spend  annually  S3. 5  billion 
for  new  farm  tractors  and  other  motor 
vehicles,  machinery  and  equipment  pro- 
viding jobs  for  120.000  employees. 

Each  year  they  buy  products  contain- 
ing about  5  million  tons  of  steel  and  320 
million  pounds  of  rubber — enough  to  put 
tires  on  6  million  cars. 

They  use  more  petroleum  than  any 
other  single  industry  and  more  electricity 
than  all  the  people  and  all  the  indus- 
tries in  Chicago.  Detroit,  Boston.  Bal- 
timore. Hou.ston  and  Washington,  DC, 
combined 

The  US.  worker  feels  less  pinch  in  his 
paycheck  f  .om  food  costs  than  any  work- 
ing man  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  exports  the  harvest 
from  more  than  71  million  acres.  Since 
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i960,  agricultural  exports  for  dollars  have 
skyrocketed  by  60  percent  and  $2  billion. 
The  balance  of  agricultural  trade  com- 
prises more  than  .30  percent  of  this  Na- 
tion's total  favorable  trade  balance 
Without  them,  the  problem  of  the  outflow 
of  dollars  would  take  on  a  new  dimension 
of  seriousness  We  have  been  able  to  boost 
agricultural  exports  mainly  because  the 
commodity  programs  In  effect  the  past  7 
years  have  made  our  products  more  com- 
petitive in  foreign  trade 

What  would  happen  if  farmers  were 
denied  farm  programs' 

The  present  commodity  programs  have 
brought  production  more  nearly  into  bal- 
ance with  demand  that  it  has  been  in 
many  years  Without  the  commoditv  pro- 
grams, recent  siudies  show,  production 
would  soar  and  net  income  would  fall 
about  one-third.  Gross  income  would  be 
reduced  by  at  least  14  percent,  thus 
siiarply  limuing  the  farmers  ability  to 
purchiuse  needed  machinery  and  supplies. 

Thus,  business  profits  would  shrink. 
So  would  the  employed  labor  force. 
Farmei-s  would  be  forced  to  weather  con- 
ditions over  which,  acting  alone,  they 
have  no  control. 

The  chaotic  spiral  of  high  production 
and  lower  prices  would  be  set  in  motion. 
And  the  price  of  this  plunge  would  be 
borne  by  us  all 

Supply  and  demand  can  be  balanced 
only  if  the  farm  program  is  available  and 
attractive  to  all  farmers  who  produce 
-sitTniftcant  amounts,  for  market.  Large 
and  small  producers  alike  are  called  upon 
to  make  production  adjustments  in  line 
with  demand. 
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SOUTHERN     PACIFIC     CO      DISCON- 
TINUANCE—OGDEN  TO  OAKL.\ND 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF    LALirORNW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Friday    Auuust  2.  1968 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr  Speaker,  on  July  26, 
1968,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion handed  down  its  decision  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co  discontinuance  of 
trains  between  San  Francisco,  Calif  ,  and 
Ogden.  Utah,  and  the  Western  Pacific 
Co.  trains  between  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  of  par- 
ticular Interest,  the  fact  in  the  finding 
entitled  "Discussions  and  Conclusions." 
That  matenal  follows: 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

In  J,  proceeding  under  section  13a,  we  mufit 
determine  whether  continued  operation  la 
required  by  public  ronvenience  and  neceselty 
and  also  whelher  continued  uperaUon  will 
unduly  burden  interswte  commerce.  The  In- 
tent ijf  Coiigreis  m  enacting  •section  13a(l) 
WHS  to  enable  c.irners  to  discontinue  inter- 
state train  services  that  no  longer  pay  their 
way,  and  for  which  there  is  no  longer  suffi- 
cient piitjUc  need  V)  justify  the  tinaiiclal  loss 
involved  In  providing  the  service  .See  South- 
em  Ry  Co.  v.  SoTth  Carolina.  376  US.  93.  In 
determining  whether  discontinuance  of  a 
irnui  nwy  be  permitted,  neither  llnancial  loss 
nor  any  other  single  factor  Is  conclusive  or 
controlling  The  burden  upon  the  carrier  and 
upon  Interstate  con'merce  must  be  weighed 
against  the  public's  need  for  the  service.  Such 
factors  must  also  be  considered  as  the  effect 


of  the  proposed  discontinuance  upon  -lie 
populations  iuid  communities  served  in  l.t- 
light  of  the  alternate  transportation  ;ervu.s 
available,  .uid  the  carrier's  prospects  for  w.r 
future  If.  .IS  here,  the  evidence  shows  th  • 
particular  transportation  services  result  :i 
linanclal  loss  to  the  carrier,  the  overall  [iii.,!.- 
clal  oonctltion  of  the  carrier  Is  a  factor  :i 
our  determination  of  whether  the  burl,  . 
imposed  by  continuation  of  the  services  \v<>,:  j 
be  undue  Compare  Louxsx  lUe  A-  N.  R  Co.  in  - 
confoiiiartC''  o/  Service,  307  ICC  173  (196!" 
.\  substantial  need  for  the  service  mlt;!.' 
justify  the  continuation  of  the  service  i'\>'. 
If  It  were  performed  at  a  substantial  lo.<;.s 
the  cvrrler.  and  this  Is  particularly  true  \vl;.  . 
It  involves  the  last  passenger  train  of  the  >  ,,■- 
rier  ;n  the  service  area  In  short,  the  .sUit,  .• 
requires  a  balancing  of  needs,  the  puti:; 
and  the  carrier's 

In    .iddltlon    to    the    five    common    po.\  ■ 
.served   i  counting  .Salt  Lake  Clty-Ogden    , 
common    iKilnt  i  .   Southern    PacUlc   servt-- 
iinermedlate  points  including  the  print: 
pciints  uf  Berkeley.  Truckee.  and  Rlchni. 
Calif  .   and   Reno.   Nev  ;    and  Western   Par: 
serves   10  intermediate  points  includlnK   '    • 
principal  point  of  Stockton.  Calif   Tho.-e  :    - 
termedlale    points    would    be    without 
passenger    train    service    to    other    statu  ::.^ 
wlthm  the  .-.ervlce  area.  Each  pair  of  trio'.. 
Is  the   last   passenger  train   operated   on      - 
line     In   addition,    although    the    connect  ■ 
carriers  In  each  case  provide  service  to  c 
cago.  they  otfer  transportation   through       :- 
ferent  service  .u-eas  and  States.  Tlie  Cif.     : 
San  Francisco  and  the  California  Zephyr  :  :   - 
vide    the    last    remaining    direct    trans-.,:.- 
tmental  passenger  train  service  in  their      - 
spectlve  service  areas. 

The  two  pairs  of  trains  serve  more  t!.  ■. 
a  quarter  ■!  a  million  revenue  passencer-  . 
dallv  aver..ge  )I  fiSn  revenue  pa.ssengers  T  ,' 
:s  ,»  vfTv  uibstantlul  use  of  the  trains  by 
public,  with  .ipproxlmaicly  equal  use  of  ii  :. 
trains  Mure  than  70  percent  of  those  p.u,- 
sengers  travel  long  distances.  :ind  go  to  r 
from  points  beyond  the  lines  of  the  t-^o 
carriers.  Thus,  most  of  the  traffic  on  these 
trains  is  of  import.ince  to  the  other  earn  rs 
with  whom  WP  ;ind  SP  connect.  .■Ml  thl:..-5 
considered,  we  conclude  that  both  trains  re 
required  by  the  public  convenience  .'.'..a 
necessity. 

The  Calitomia  Zephyr. — Discontinuance  : 
•he  California  Zephyr  would  remove  the  l.:st 
pas,senger  trains  from  the  Western  Paciric 
route  between  Salt  l^ake  City  and  San  Ptp-.- 
cisco  There  is  alternate  transportation  av.'>r,- 
able,  but  a  discussion  of  alternate  transpor:,.- 
tlon  here  Is  less  relevant  because,  as  we  no*  a 
in  the  prior  case  ;uid  reiterated  earlier  in  tl.is 
report,  the  California  Zephyr  Is  no  orcUni'.-v 
trans!)ort  ulon.  A  trip  on  the  Zephyr  i-  i 
unique  t  xperience  enjoyed  by  over  100.i"»0 
persons  :innually.  The  trip  provides  brcati.- 
takmg  MfWP  if  some  uf  the  hnesl  scenery  ,:i 
.•\merlC3  viewed  from  the  comfort  of  luxurv 
trains  Contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  le 
carrier,  patronage  b.ased  upon  such  c  :.. 
siderattons  is  as  much  determinative  I'l  [>'''■'■ 
lie  convenience  .oid  necessity  as  patron;* je 
by  persons  .-eeking  minimum  transportati'.'. 

Conce-ning  the  California  Zeplivr'-;  oper.v- 
Ing  detlclts.  the  Western  Pacific  :irgues  wi'n 
.  (in.-iderable  force  that  it  should  be  releas-'d 
fr,.m  the  burden  of  the  losses  It  sustain?  '^ 
the  operation  of  the  train.  It  points  to  i.e 
report  in  the  prior  case.  There  we  expressed 
u  sv mpathetic  concern  over  the  projected  ,'ti- 
ntiU  deficit  of  $560,000  for  the  Zephyr,  and 
the  deterioration  of  Us  equipment,  but  fX- 
prpssed  the  view  that  the  prospects  for  i:n- 
or  vement  were  not  hopeless  We  ordered  "  ? 
"trains  continued  for  1  year,  saying  that  nlt-r 
.1  year  the  carrier  could  hie  .igain  :uid  t!.:it 
in  -he  .ibsence  of  some  material  change  t 
circumstances  we  might  have  to  permit  dis- 
continuance We  .suggested  four  areas  !n 
which  improvement  might  occur,  and  sug- 
gested some  things  the  carrier  itself  mlplit 
be  able  to  do  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
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The  Western  Pacific  argues  that  during 
•i.e  veer  which  elapsed,  every  avenue  has 
l)l-en'fxpl>>red  and  the  results  have  been  un- 
.(Kcetslul;  that  initionage  declined  and  the 
•'fijhyr's  deficit  rose  to  over  $1,200,000  In 
-,ri7  "th.ti  tlie  overage  equipment  became  lei^s 
.^rii  ible  :..:.d  1  \ear  closer  to  the  day  when  it 
v  ,i!ld  take  a  major  capital  outlay  to  keep 
Ml'-  equipment  running,  and  that  WP's  own 
•■rflits  (pM  leav.ng  the  carrier  even  less  :ible 
'(h,n  before  to  continue  operation  of  the 
(•.illfornta  Zephyr 

The  carrier's  arguments  are  very  compell- 
'1,,;    However,   our  analysis  of   the   problem 
It.ovvs  thai   much   of   the   carrier's  economic 
'v.irden  is  self-mllicicd  or  at  least  would  ap- 
ncAT  to  be  large' y  correctable  by  the  carrier. 
\Vc  also  hi.d  tl..it  the  r,>rriers  efforts  to  carry 
f,:!  our  se\f-nelp  suggestlonR  from  the  prior 
M-  were  :it  Ijest  half-hearted. 
,ve    win    look    first    at    the   disappointing 
;),  lonage    and    revenue    figures    which    the 
!    r^rler    considers    to    be    strons:    evidence    of 
•I.e  uitlUtv  of  continuing  with  the  Zephyr. 
Mter    considerable    reflection,    we    consider 
■!  ese  figures  to  be  the  result  of  the  carrier's 
;.i  k  of  recent  effort   to  maximize   revenues. 
:iitpnMve  promotion  of  the  trains  would  be 
.,:.  ;ndlspens;ible  part  of  any  serious  program 
•  ,  :n..xlmlze  revenues.  However.  In  the  case 
.,:    he  California  Zephyr,  the  need  for  promo- 
ti.  a   is  even   greater   because   of   a   need   to 
otr.-et   the    adverse    results    of    the    carrier's 
r.ling  and  publicizing  of  discontinuance  no- 
tl-es     Tliese    notices,    especially    when    com- 
bii.ed  with   a  lack  of  counterbalancing  ad- 
•. .-tising  and  other  promotion,  tend  to  dls- 
<      rage  potential  passengers  by  creating  the 
iii.presslon  that  the  trains  either  have  been 
ci.  continued  or  soon  will  be.  Even  without 
•!•■    discontinuance    notices,    the    carrier   Is 
:  .'ink:  to  reach  an  increasingly  affluent  and 
;•  ;~ure-orlented    society    with    the    message 
t!  ,it  the  Zephvr  still  exists  and  has  something 
n.  nv  of  them  are  seeking.  The  Western  Pa- 
c:^;c  is  letting  them  look  elsewhere. 

In  anv  event,  we  think  that  when  a  carrier 
makes  as  little  effort  to  attract  passengers  as 
WP  has  made  in  the  past  2  years.  It  may 
not  point  to  a  recent  patronage  decline  as 
evidence  of  a  hopeless  long-run  outlook,  es- 
pecially when  the  Zephyr  was  able  to  hold 
Its  patronaee  at  a  consistent  and  almost  un- 
viirvlng  high  level  tintil  after  WP  began  pub- 
lishing discontinuance  notices. 

.Mthough  we  suggested  In  the  prior  case 
in  Februarv  1967.  that  WP  experiment  with 
fa.-es  in  an  effort  to  maximize  revenues,  its 
or.lv  experimentation  consisted  of  a  flat  5- 
percent  Increase  Imposed  10  months  later,  in 
December  1967.  m  the  off-season.  1  month 
prrcedme  the  posting  of  the  latest  discon- 
tinuance notices.  Needless  to  say.  that  was 
too  late  to  have  any  effect  for  this  proceeding, 
and  was  slow  enough  to  suggest  a  possible 
la-k  of  carrier  enthusiasm  for  this  obvious 
area  of  self-help.  Nevertheless,  as  will  be 
seen  from  subsequent  discussion,  this  fare 
ii:i Tease  stands  out  as  possibly  the  only 
rv  ar.inglr.';  recent  step  taken  by  the  car- 
rier to  stem  the  losses  on  the  California 
Ziphyr. 

riie  WP  has  been  as  neglectful  of  available 
ir.-ans  to  minimize  expenses  as  it  has  been 
r,:  ways  to  maximize  revenues.  Its  mainte- 
i.ance  costs  are  excessive  due  to  Its  failure 
:  r  vears  to  replace  overage  equipment.  Thus 
r  maintenance  costs  have  been  allowed  to 
r.  e  to  more  than  S500.000  per  year  and  the 
Cf.-t  of  replacement  equipment  now  exceeds 
?!<  million  We  understand  the  carrier's  re- 
luctance to  make  the  investment  in  new 
ec'.apment  when  It  plans  to  desert  the  pas- 
.-enger  field.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
t!.;nk  that  a  carrier  of  WP's  size  and  profit- 
.11  ility  IS  entitled  to  use  self-inflicted  exces- 
s'.e  maintenance  costs  as  p  basis  for  claiming 
'::.due  burden.  According  to  the  testimony 
:  -he  president  of  WP.  even  a  modest  $1,- 
■J73.000  rehabilitation  program  would  re- 
cvice  maintenance  expenses  considerably,  ap- 
proximately 30  to  50  percent  for  3  to  5  years. 
The  carrier  could  also  save  about  twice  as 


much  for  twice  as  long  if  it  hpent  about  twice 
as  much  and  modernized  or  rebuilt  the 
equipment.  While  we  realize  that  the  carrier 
is  acting  upon  the  asstimptlon  that  the 
Zephyr  will  go  out  of  business,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  additional  amounts  it  is 
spending  on  maintenance  costs  as  a  result 
of  this  assumption,  should  be  considered  by 
lis  In  weighing  the  financial  burden  of  the 
trains.  The  carrier  can  remove  this  added 
expense   without   eliminating   the   Zephyr 

There  is  other  evidence  of  lack  of  carrier 
willingness  to  try  to  reduce  the  los.ses  In  the 
prior  case  we  suggested  that  the  carrier  at- 
tempt negotiations  with  labor  respecting 
more  efficient  utilization  of  personnel.  This  is 
a  most  vital  area,  but  as  we  observed  earlier  in 
this  report,  the  carrier  made  no  serious  ef- 
fort to  resolve  the  problem  Lack  of  serious 
effort  was  likewise  obvious  :n  the  carrier's 
feckless  contacts  with  government  officials 
concerning  government  assistance 

Prom  this  record,  it  is  (jur  conclusion  that 
with  serious  effort,  the  WP  could  eliminate 
much,  if  not  all,  of  the  losses  on  the  Zephyr, 
but  that  the  carrier  has  not  tried  to  do  this 
apparently  because  it  feels  that  the  better 
way  to  extricate  Itself  from  this  deficit  op- 
eration lies  in  obtaining  approval  Irom  us 
for  discontinuance  of  the  ZephvT.  not  in  re- 
ducing expenses  and  promoting  patronage. 
That  approach  has  deprived  tlie  carrier  of 
the  positive  attitude  which  is  needed  if  the 
California  Zephyr  is  to  be  t.iven  a  fair  chance 
for  survival. 

The  trains  must  I:ie  given  this  chance  We 
do  not  predict  that  the  Cal'fornia  Zephyr, 
properlv  promoted,  equipped,  and  run.  will 
become  a  big  profit-maker  for  WP.  We  do 
find,  however,  that  WP  failed  to  shov;  that, 
properly  promoted,  equipped,  and  run.  the 
Zephyr  would  still  be  an  undue  burden  to 
a  carrier  in  WP's  financial  circumstances.  In 
other  words,  before  we  will  allow  a  carrier 
to  do  away  with  a  train  that  has  become 
a  national  institution,  it  must  be  able  to 
sho-A'  that  a  sincere  elfort  to  reduce  losses  ha-s 
been  unsuccessful:  and  that  any  steps  that 
It  could,  but  would  not  take  to  trim  it^ 
losses,  would  still  leave  it  with  an  undue 
burden.  The  Western  Pacific  has  not  done 
this  Accordingly,  we  will  require  continued 
operation  for  the  1-year  period  prescribed  by 
section  13a. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco. — Southern  I  a- 
cific  operated  the  City  of  San  Francisco  at  a 
profit  through  1966  and  incurred  its  first  out- 
of-pocket  loss  in  1967.  a  loss  of  approximately 
$285,000.  Its  restated  1967  loss  and  prospec- 
tive 1968  loss  were  much  larger  primarily 
because  of  the  loss  of  mail  revenues  However, 
until  the  loss  of  mail  occurred  in  September 
and  October  1967,  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
was  operating  at  an  out-of-pocket  profit  and 
the  results  of  a  year  of  uperatlon  without 
those  mall  revenues  will  not  be  complete  for 
some  time.  In  the  absence  of  such  experience, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  strong  financial  con- 
dition of  the  SP,  we  would  not  feel  Justified 
in  allowing  the  carrier  to  eliminate  the  trains 
See  eg  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
Dis'contikuance,  333  ICC.  348.  369.  and 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  Di.-'contin-u- 
ance.  333  I.C.C.  413.  417.  Moreover,  even  if 
these  losses  had  already  proven  to  be  ap- 
proximately as  forecast  by  SP,  the  carrier 
would  not  be  entitled  to  discontinuance. 

Much  of  what  we  have  said  about  the 
WP's  failure  to  take  positive  steps  i  other 
than  the  filing  of  discontinuance  notices)  to 
eliminate  passenger  losses,  is  also  true  of 
SP.  except  that  SP  appears  to  have  done  far 
less  to  encourage  patronage.  Reservations  are 
denied  to  passengers  when  the  space  is  avail- 
able. Advertising  of  the  train  has  been  elim- 
inated. Travel  agents  are  not  used  despite 
their  value  in  attracting  revenue  But  the 
greatest  Inhibitor  of  passenger  revenues  on 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  is  the  attitude  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  toward  the  passengers 
themselves. 

Unlike  the  California  Zephyr,  whose  serv- 
ice  (despite  hints  in  the  testimony   that  it 


may  have  begun  to  slip  somewhat)  has  not 
been  significantly  downgraded,  service  on 
the  City  of  San  Francisco  is  more  likely  to 
drive  passengers  away  than  to  attract  any- 
one. 

A  search  of  the  record  finds  only  one  ex- 
planation for  the  deplorable  conditions  al- 
lowed. If  not  promoted,  on  tliese  trains  Man- 
agement .idmittedly  does  not  wpnt  to  retain 
jjasseneer  service  No  other  reasonable  ex- 
planation found  Its  way  into  the  record, 

Bv  persistently  discouraging  existing  pa- 
tengers  and  by  not  seeking  any  new  ones, 
SP  has  unnecessarily  depressed  :ts  passenger 
revenues.  By  so  doing,  the  carrier,  in  our 
view,  has  forfeited  the  right  to  claim  that 
•he  losses  It  helped  to  create  are  an  tmdue 
burden  upon  It.  In  such  a  situation,  even  a 
burden  as  great  as  the  one  SP  projects  for 
1968.  would  not  be  an  undue  one. 

.'\ccordlngly,  we  will  order  Southern  Pa- 
cific to  continue  operation  of  the  City  of  San 
Pranci.sco  for  a  period  of  1  year.  While  we 
doubt  that  the  damage  done  to  the  Image  of 
the  City  of  San  fYancisco  can  be  repaired  In 
1  year's  time,  the  .statute  '.imits  us  to  fuch 
a  period. 

The  C  immission  would,  however,  enter- 
tain a  niotion  to  rer.pen  the  ca.ses  for  further 
consideration  upon  receipt  of  a  Joint  peti- 
tion by  Southern  Pacific  and  Western  I'aclfic 
presenting  :i  i>l,iii  to  operate  the  two  trains 
as  .t  combined  train,  or  any  other  feasible 
arrangement  that  -.vould  maintain,  at  re- 
cita-ed  d'-'  ,',  <ia.:>  .'er\  i'-e  between  t'-.e  Salt 
Lake  Clty-Ogden  area  and  .San  Francisco. 

The  full  cooperation  of  State  and  local 
L'overnments  will  also  be  needed  to  improve 
these  trains  ;ind  to  reduce  the  cc«sts  to  the 
carriers  Governmental  concern  over  the  pos- 
sible 10.SS  of  these  trains  has  been  clearly 
stated.  This  concern  must  now  be  translated 
into  concrete  action.  If.  in  the  future,  the 
carriers'  bona  fide  efforts  to  cut  costs  re- 
duce losses  and  promote  service  are  not 
L-reeted  by  public  ;ir,sistance.  the  chances  of 
preserviiiB  rail  jjassenaer  service  m  Suture 
vears  ',vill  be  much  less 

Tlie  Colorado  parties  propose  immediately 
to  undertake  -.vith  or  vvlthr-ut  the  ;tfslstance 
of  other  public  bodies  the  studies  and  sur- 
veys required  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of 
adding  revenues  to  the  California  Zephyr  and 
reducing  expenses.  In  ijartlcular.  the  Colo- 
rado Commission  will  undertake  to  secure 
lussistance  within  and  without  the  State  of 
C-olorado  to  relieve  completely  the  advertis- 
ing load  of  the  entire  train.  Further,  specific 
steps  will  be  taken  to  dLscover  what,  if  any, 
tax  relief  may  l>e  granted  to  the  carriers. 

We  earnestly  .solicit  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  the  State  public  utilities  com- 
inissions  which  were  parties  to  this  proceed- 
ing. We  hope  they  will  communicate  to  this 
Commission  as  soon  :«  practicable  the  de- 
tails of   the  efforts  to   aiiBist  these   carriers. 


PRESIDENT    SHOULD    RECONSIDER 
IMPACTED  SCHOOL  AID 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF     CONNECTlCfT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  196S 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  on  July  31  the  $91  mil- 
lion supplemental  appropriation  for  as- 
sistance to  impacted  .school  districts, 
which  Congress  had  approved  in  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act 
of  1968  under  the  authority  of  Public 
Law  874.  was  allowed  to  lapse.  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that  the  funds  are  being 
reserved  for  the  present  time. 

The  explanation  given  indicates  the 
principal  issue  involved  in  the  decision 
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to  reduce  the  fundmi?  of  impacted  areas 
The  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control 
Act  of  1968  reduced  the  President's 
budget  request  by  $6  billion  The  Presi- 
dent aiid  the  Bureau  of  th.e  Budget  tia\e 
concurred  that,  m  order  Uj  accomplish 
this  reduction,  reserving  the  $91  million 
proposed  expenditure  for  impacted  school 
di.stricts  IS  entirely  necessary 

Tlie  .uir.  would  have  luiniled  the  fund- 
ink  oblikjat.on  under  Public  Law  874  to 
100  percent  for  1968  as  compared  with 
the  80-percent  level  presently  attained 
T*ie  Hnuse  and  the  Senate  also  added 
SI  10  million  to  the  fiscal  1969  request 
for  impacted  school  aid  The  two  pro- 
posed expenditures  would  increase  the 
1969  budkiet  by  approximately  $200 
nullKm  and  both  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  90-364  which 
r.Kjuires  .i  reduction  of  $6  billion  from 
the  estimate  of  1969  expenditures  con- 
tamed  in  the  Presidents  January  budget 
retjuest. 

I  respect  the  President  s  effort  to  fol- 
low the  latuidelines  established  by  Con- 
gress tntlie  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  )f  1968  However.  I  wish  to 
take  issue  with  th.-  mamier  in  which  the 
programs  are  being  curtailed,  namely. 
the  matter  of  priorities. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  the 
funding  of  education  .should  be  a  steady 
and  dependable  source  and  not  treated 
as  a  political  or  fiscal  football.  This  is 
r-ven  more  so  when  the  funding  concerns 
>chool  systems  which  have  been  over- 
burdened by  the  influx  of  rmldren  of 
Federal  employees  and  those  in  federally 
related  programs.  In  such  instances.  I 
strongly  feel  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  duty  which  it  should  not 
shirk 

It  should  be  noted  that  over  4.300 
school  districts  in  the  Nation  were  re- 
ceiving funds  under  the  impacted  .school 
aid  program  which  took  effect  In  1950. 
These  distr.cts  have  annually  prepared 
'heir  budgets  and  have  taken  on  the  re- 
.>ponsibility  of  educating  the  children 
of  Federal  employees  and  persons  in  ied- 
erally  financed  programs  M>ecitlcally 
with  this  aid  in  mind  Many  of  the  school 
systems  have  prepared  their  budgets  and 
oomplementar>'  programs  for  1968  with 
the  understanding  that  full  funding 
would  continue  Several  su;)enntendents 
have  stated  that  they  already  irretriev- 
ably committed  the  full  entitlements 
under  Public  Law  874  this  year  and  that 
a  cutback  in  funds  would  be  extremely 
harmful  to  the  educational  value  of  their 
programs  and  would  place  them  in  seri- 
ous financial  difficulty 

In  my  congressional  district  in  eastern 
Connecticut  alone  there  are  more  than 
30  towns  which  have  been  receiving  as- 
sistance under  the  impacted  area  pro- 
gram If  lOO-percent  fimdlng  is  not 
received  to  complement  their  Insufficient 
tax  yield,  the  local  school  systems  will 
be  placed  in  the  awkward  position  of  cur- 
tailing "heir  fffoits  This  situation  be- 
comes potentially  dangerous  when  one 
considers  that  it  will  compromise  the 
education  of  17  million  schoolchildren  in 
approximately    4.300    schrxjl    districts 

Mr  Speaker  a^  I  understand  the  fund- 
ing of  fi.sciil  policy,  the  fact  that  the  $91 
million  supplemental  appropnation  is 
reserved  means  essentially  that  the  funds 
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iiave  been  vetoed  Tlie  President  lias 
stated  that  lie  might  be  favorably  m- 
clmed  to  a  request  of  $22  million  lor 
class  A  district.-.,  winch  contain  large 
numbers  ol  parents  who  Ir.e  and  work 
on  Federal  installations  and  therefore 
do  not  contribute  to  .cK-al  taxes  However, 
such  a  provision  would  not  help  the  ma- 
jority of  ttnvns  ajid  cities  which  are 
presently  overburdened  due  to  Federal 
programs  and  which  an*  categori/ed 
clas.>  B 

Therefore.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to  con- 
clude by  urging  the  President  to  re<x)n- 
slder  Ills  action.  b»"cause  tlie  curtailment 
of  funds  will  iirtvi'  an  adverse  effect  on 
tlie  sciioohng  ol  approximately  40  per- 
cent ol  the  school-age  youngsters  in  our 
Nation 


Augiu^t  J,  106s 


THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION- 
CHALLENGES  AHEAD 


-FIVE 


TWO  PTtcm  .-<  lA  IE  DIE  OF  WOUNDS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

>    M  ^  K  V  L  V  r.  D 
IN    nil.  HUi:.-iK  OF  UKI'RE^SKNT.VnVES 

Friday.  Auguat  1'.    lUfiS 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland  Mr  Speaker. 
Pfc.  John  C  DeMarr.  Jr.  and  Pfc 
Michael  A.  Griggs,  two  fine  yount;  men 
from  Maryland,  were  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam  I  wish  to  commend  their 
bravery  and  honor  their  memory  by 
including  the  following  article  in  the 
Record: 

Two  Prom  State  Dn:  or  Combat  Whunds 

Two  Marvlaiid  servicemen  one  a  marine 
aud  the  other  an  Army  mlantrv-man.  died 
Prlday  from  wounds  received  in  separate  bat- 
tles in  Vietnam,  the  DeteriAe  Department  re- 
p  Tted   yesterday. 

RfP'irte<l  dead  were 

.^rmv  Pfc  John  C  DeMarr.  Jr  .  son  of  Mrs 
Bluuche  E  DeMarr.  of  La  Plata.  Md  and 
.John  C    DeMarr     'f  White  Marsh.  Md 

.Marine  Pfc  Michael  A  OrlKg«  on  of  Mrs 
Florence  E  P<T«?le  and  stepson  of  Marlon  L 
Fogle.  of   12411!  Shadow  lane.  Bowie. 

Private  DeMarr  died  at  C'.\mp  Drake.  Japan. 
of  wounds  received  m  a  riretlght  near  Long 
Blnti   Vietnam  July  22 

Mrs  DeMarr  received  her  son's  Piirple 
Heart  awaril  Friday  and  learned  of  his  death 
the  next  day  She  ^ald  the  wounds  had  para- 
lyzed his  arms  and  lejcs.  but  as  late  as  July 
_'6   he   dictated   a  letter   home 

Private  DeMarr  w^as  drafted  Into  the  .\rmy 
about  five  months  after  he  Kraduated  trom 
La  Plata  High  School  in  1967.  When  he  was 
in  school  his  mother  said,  he  had  a  Job  at 
a  nearby  lumber  mill  and  earned  his  pocket 
money  siiwin^  logs 

The  youth  belonged  to  the  local  chapter  of 
Pvitvire  Farmers  of  America  He  would  have 
become  21  on  November  30. 

Bealdes  his  parents.  DeMarrs  survivors  in- 
clude two  Bisters.  Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  of  La 
Plata  and  Julia  Therese  DeMarr.  17  if  White 
Plains.  Md  .  and  a  brother.  Da-,  id  DeMarr.  21. 
.ilsoof  White  Plains 

Private  Griggs  was  due  to  celebrate  his 
•wenty-sirst.  birthday  tomorrow.  He  died  of 
a  gunshot  wo»ind  received  while  his  unit  was 
In  a  defensive  position  at  Quang  Ngal,  Viet- 
nam, according  to  a  telegram  sent  yesterday 
to  the  family 

A  June.  1967.  graduate  of  Bowie  High 
SchtKil  Private  Qrlggs  enlisted  In  the  Marines 
last  July,  and  was  assigned  to  Vietnam  In 
Decent  ber 

His  ^tep  father  said  after  hearing  the 
news  of  hi.s  death  that  he  was  'one  of  those 
who  tried  to  persuade  lilm  not  to  go  " 

Besides  his  parents.  Private  Orlggs  Is  sur- 
M'.ed  by  two  step  br-'thers.  M  L  Fogle.  Jr. 
and   Richard  Fogle. 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or     ALABAMA 

IN   IHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Friday.  Auoust  2.  1968 

Mr      ANDREWS     of     Alabama      Mi 
SiJeaker.    certainly    if    there    is    anyon> 
quiilitled  to  challenge  our  youth,  it  is  M: 
Wi.'Uon  M    Ulount    president  ot  the  US 
Chamber     'i    C.immerce     Red    Blount.- 
[jarcnts  bctnie  luin  ser\ed  as  an  inspira- 
tion  to  ti.rir  children   and   communitv 
and  I  can  ;)a.\  ;um  no  v^iealer  ci.implimt :  ■ 
than  to  .say  he  has  walked  in  their  loot- 
steps  and  fulfilled  their  dreams 

Winton  M  Blount  is  a  living  cxamplt 
of  the  greatness  that  is  America.  An  ex- 
ample that  I  commend  to  the  youn  i-r 
generation  to  emulatr 

On  June  9.  in  Moljih-,  Ahi  Mr  Blour.' 
delivered  the  commencement  speech  • 
the  University  of  South  Alabama  and  .  • 
that  time,  presented  the  younger  ge::- 
eration  with  five  challenges  I  am  pleasec; 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  and  t!.' 
readers  of  the  Record  this  inspiratio:..  ; 
message : 
Tilt  YorNCER  Genfration  -Five  Chaliem..  -^ 

Ahead 
iBv  Winton  M    Blount,  president.  Chamlor 

of  Commerce  of  the  tinited  States,  at  Coii-.- 

mencement  exercises.  University  of  Sour:. 

Alabama.  Mobile.  Ala  .  June  J.  1968) 

It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  Invitee 
to  .speak  to  you  graduates  on  this,  one  ■  : 
the  most  memorable  days  of  your  lives 

I  am  under  no  Illusion,  however,  that  : 
might  be  able  to  Impart  some  "words  of  wis- 
dom" which  will  guide  your  steps  throua:. 
life  I  susjject  that  meet  graduates  are  11K»- 
those  questioned  In  a  survey  by  a  collect? 
professor  some  20  years  after  their  ^raclui- 
tion  .\bout  40  persons  were  asked  what  thev 
could  remember  about  their  commencemen: 
exercises  and  not  one  of  them  could  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  speaker  One  person 
hoTPever.  said  she  was  sure  It  was  some  gen- 
eral On  further  Insestlgatlon.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  the  speaker  had  been  an  oill- 
ctal  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

you  are  graduating  in  the  most  exciting 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world  This  wi:; 
provide  you  with  more  than  \our  shire  ct 
' 'Pportiuiltles  and  problems  before  you  see 
>our  own  children  graduating  from  college 
You  will  be  expected  to  take  an  increasing 
role  In  the  affairs  of  our  nation  and  you  will 
have  that  opportunity  In  every  field — busi- 
ness. [X)lltlcs.  social  work — we  imd  younger 
people  moving  more  rapidly  to  important 
positions  of  leadership. 

By  1970.  you  and  your  fellow  citizens  un- 
der 25  years  of  age  will  make  up  atiout  one- 
half  of  our  population,  so  \our  generation 
must  assume  more  leadership  at  an  earlier 
age  than  recent  generations   have  assumed 

But  over  and  above  this,  there  is  a  partic- 
ular responsibility  on  you  college  graduates 
Despite  the  fact  that  more  people  are  at- 
tending college  than  ever  before,  the  per  cen*: 
of  college  graduates  m  the  population  still 
numbers  only  about  ten  per  i-en;  The  bur- 
den of  leadership  will  particularly  rest  on 
your  shoulders  during  the  coming  year.- 
What  are  the  challenges  your  i;encratlon  wil. 
f.^ce  m  the  years  ahead''  Many  of  them  ar-- 
taking  shape,  already  waiting  In  the  wmc-" 
for  the  time  when  they  will  be  center-stage 
Others  are  full-blown  problems  today  which 
are  not  likely  to  he  resolved  tor  some  year.'= 
to  come  But  it  might  be  helpful  :f  we  coulii 
catalog  and  define  some  of  the  great  chal- 
lenges your  generation  must  confront. 
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I  have  listed  hve  ot  these  challenges  and 
I  Aould  like  to  briefly  discuss  them  with  you 
tuMay.  They  are  in  no  particular  order  of 
[irlorltv. 

The  hrst  great  challenge  is  to  keep  your 
jjcrspectlve. 

America  Is  a  nation  In  coutlict — conflict  in 
deas,  conflict  In  Ideals,  and  conflict  in  Iden- 
iiticatlons  But  as  we  look  at  the  conflict 
;i.  our  cities,  on  our  campuses.  aiKl  all  across 
■he  nation  we  need  t'  remember  that  this 
..-,  .1  growing,  prosperous  nation  struggling 
iviMi  the  problems  oi  success,  and  not  a 
n.illon  coming  apart  at  the  .'•eams  or  un  the 
i.rink  of  disaster. 

We  ha\>-  the  problem  oi  how  to  bring  gain- 
in;  employment  to  4  per  cent  of  e)ur  working 
jH.pulatlon.  But  remember,  we  have  96  per 
^ciil  of  our  working  population  employed. 

We  have  the  problem  of  how  lo  taring 
belter  housing  .md  a  better  way  of  life  to  a 
rcl.itivcly  small  p.irt  of  our  population  But 
•in.ember  :.t  the  same  lime,  the  \ast  inajuritv 
[,:  Americans  who  live  rich  ana  rewarding 
lives 

I  do  not  mean  to  discount  the  tragedy  and 
dei:radatlon  of  those  who  live  m  squalor. 
ilespalr.  and  hopelessness,  but  I  submit  that 
.ur  system  has  provided  lor  the  vast  m.iiority 
.1  oiir  people  a  way  of  life  unparalleled  m 
•lic  history  of  the  world. 

Problem's  such  as  air  and  water  pollution, 
the  blight  >.'i  our  cities,  mass  transportation 
i.eeds,  traffic  ..nd  highway  problems,  crowded 
schools  and  colleges,  are  all  problems  which 
can  \ie  traced  to  our  tremendous  itrcwth  and 
success  as  a  nation.  So  don't  lo^e  sight  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  success  and  not  the  problems  of 
t.Ulure,  and  I  assure  you  the  situations  are 
\  ,;,-ly  different. 

We  have  other  serious  problems  such  a.s 
iiinunatlng  poverty,  slums,  discrimination, 
\::.cicr-educatlon.  and  hard-core  \iiiemploy- 
„>ent — not  because  they  are  new  .  .  .  they 
hu\e  always  existed— but  because  we  have 
liiiieved  such  affluence  that  lor  the  first  time 
:u  he  history  of  the  world,  a  nation  Is  al- 
most within  range  of  eliminating  poverty. 

t'ertainly  the  i)roblems  we  lace  today  are 
serious  But  other  tienerations  m  other  times 
have  also  faced  serious  problems 

Emerson  observed  slightly  over  one  hun- 
ared  years  ago  'these  limes  of  ours  are  serious 
jud  full  of  calamity,  but  all  tur.es  are  essen- 
tially alike."  How  appropriate  that  statement 
IS  m  helping  us  keep  our  proper  perspective. 
What  is  unique  about  the  situation  you 
face  today — and  I  Ust  this  as  the  second  chal- 
lenge— IS  that  you  must  deal  with  a  period 
of  rapid  change — change  so  fast  as  to  be 
blinding  In  many  mstaiices. 

Several  generatlon-s  ago.  young  men  and 
women  otten  followed  m  the  footsteps  of 
their  parents  ;i£  a  matter  of  course,  on  the 
farm  or  in  a  small  store  or  enterprise.  Times 
changed  slowly  .md  young  people  starting 
out  faced  a  world  pretty  mtich  the  same  as 
that  of  their  parents 

But  the  pace  of  post-war  technological  and 
eonomlc  development  has  been  so  great,  and 
hu.i  triggered  such  vjrowth  and  complexity 
that,  iri  >ome  cases,  '"e  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  up  with  re-structurlng  society  to 
meet  modern  realities 

Local  and  ^tate  trov;.-rnment.  for  example. 
in  -heir  structure  and  approach  to  problems, 
st..l  largely  reflect  l-.orse  and  buggy  methods, 
rin  the  national  covernment  level.  Just  one 
eximple  is  the  need  for  a  vehicle  for  deter- 
mining priorities  and  goals  for  the  nation. 
Too  often  we  have  tried  to  do  everything  at 
rnce.  spcndirp  like  we  liad  all  the  money  in 
tr.e  world.  We  need  n  practical  and  even  tci- 
I  :-.-..ftc  method  of  determining  our  needs  and 
.;jp:ratlons.  weighing  them  against  our  re- 
■-jurces.  .ind  establishing  a  priority  schedule 
'.  r  dealing  with  them.  We  have  tended  to  set 
i.;i  programs  and  Just  stay  with  them  regard- 
:•  -s  of  the  fact  that  the  world  and  our  priori- 
ties change  so  fast.  We  need  the  flexibility  of 
changing  with  the  times. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Business  is  also  faced  with  adjusting  to 
transition.  We  must  solve  the  complex  ques- 
tion of  how  to  put  more  meaning,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  self-satisfaction  and  growth  into 
some'of  our  jobs,  especially  those  on  the  as- 
sembly line.  One  manufacturer  of  electronic 
equipment,  for  example,  has  abandoned  as- 
sembly lines  m  order  to  allow  one  person  to 
assemble,  say.  an  entire  \olt-meter  from 
start  to  finish.  It  may  take  up  to  three  weeks, 
after  which  the  employee  tests  the  product. 
If  customer  complaints  are  received  later. 
they  are  referred  back  to  the  same  man  who 
assembled  the  component.  The  company  re- 
ports a  50  per  cent  reduction  In  manhours 
devoted  to  building  the  Instrument  and.  at  a 
deeper  level,  that  employees'  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  commitment  have  become  \ery 
high. 

Big  labor  continues  to  flaunt  the  public 
interest  with  strikes  and  \mreasonably  high 
wage  demands,  their  leaders  .--till  operating 
under  the  1930's  concept  that  they  are  cham- 
pioning the  economic  underaog.  Most  of  the 
union  members,  meanwhile,  are  living  in  the 
suburbs,  managing  little  league  baseball 
teams  and  serving  "U  PTA's. 

In  every  i^hase  (  f  our  socie'y.  we  are  i  hal- 
lenged  by  the  need  to  adapt  to  clianue.  Tracii- 
lions.  attitudes,  values,  habits  and  ideas 
which  were  accepted  by  my  generation  are 
being  tested  and  challenged  by  yovirs.  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be 

President  John  A  Hannah  told  hi.  gradu- 
ating seniors  at  .Michigan  Stat^"  University 
last  year  that  "acctimtilating  evidence  ladi- 
cates  that  we  may  be  cnt^ering  or  may  even 
be  well  within,  one  of  the  periods  of  luiman 
history  during  which  mankind's  fortunes 
take  a  sharp  turn  lor  the  better,  or  for 
wcrse." 

Much  depends  cjii  the  way  we  deal  with  this 
transition  There  are  l(-)Ud  voices  t.iday  advo- 
cating radical  change  It  will  be  up  to  the  re- 
sponsible, mature  members  of  your  cenera- 
tion  and  mine  to  insure  that  our  jirogress  in 
the  coming  years  is  sound,  intellicent.  and 
in  accord  with  the  strong  ijrinciples  which 
lie  at  the  heart  of  -.his  country's  ureatness. 

And  I  say  your  t.'eneration  and  mine,  be- 
cause my  generation  is  not  going  to  give  up 
right  now  and  turn  the  world  over  to  you. 
But  many  of  us  looking  to  the  future  cait 
see  very  clearly  the  tremendously  valuable 
Input  your  generation  has  to  contribute  and 
we  intend  to  take  advantace  of  ycur  contri- 
bution in  order  to  make  a  better  v.-orld  tor 
us  all. 

This  brings  us  to  a  third  challenge  In  the 
midst  of  change  and  transition,  ycu  must  j^re- 
serve  our  fundamental  freedoms,  rights,  and 
institutions — those  things  which  do  not 
change  biit  remain  lundamental  to  our  way 
of  life. 

I  see  great  damier  to  individual  liberties 
from  those  who  advocate — as  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  does  m  his  book.  "The  New  In- 
dustrial Society"— that  government  ^-reatly 
expand  its  role  and  aggressively  pursue  the 
development  of  a  better  lociety.  I  have  seen 
no  evidence  from  other  countries  that  a  large, 
centralized  government  brought  about  any- 
thing but  progressive  stagnation 

Such  proposals  are  not  new.  The  Caesars 
of  ancient  Rome  took  on  the  dual  task  of 
feeding  and  amusing  the  people  Their 
monthly  distributions  assured  the  jiopulace 
of  its  daily  bread,  and  the  shows  and  specta- 
cles thev  provided  in  the  various  places— the 
stadiums  and  amphltheatre--occupicd  the 
leisure  hours. 

Rather  than  create  the  ideal  society,  this 
contributed  to  the  moral  distintegration  of 
Rome. 

Juvenal  complained  that  his  fellow  citi- 
zens In  ancient  Rome  had  lost  all  Interest 
in  public  affairs  and  "long  eagerly  for  Just 
two  things — bread  and  circuses.  .  .  ." 

It  would  be  dangerous  and  damaging  In 
the  long  run  If  we  listen  to  those  false 
prophets  who   would   have   the   government 
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exi)anrt   its  role  as  provider  of  food,  culture 
.iiKl  entert.iinment, 

I  am  jxirticularly  concerned  about  preserv- 
ing the  \itality  of  the  nation's  economic  sys- 
tem. 

Those  of  us  who  grew  up  m  the  thirties 
were  faced  with  the  ch.illenge  of  reviving  an 
economy  that  was  so  depressed  there  were 
serious  doubts  about  its  workability.  Tlie 
outstanding  performance  of  the  economy 
.since  that  time  is  a  tribute  to  many  fac- 
tors— the  economic  spurt  caused  by  World 
War  II.  imporunt  technological  break- 
throughs, the  role  of  education  in  providing 
manpower,  with  technical  know-how,  gov- 
ernment policies,  .md  others-  but  most  of 
all  It  IS  a  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  generation,  motivated  by  a  reaction  to 
the  ixjverty  they  had  teen  durint;  the  depres- 
sion, to  provide  economic  security  for  them- 
selves and  their  lamilies. 

Their  achievement  has  been  to  provide  votir 
L'eneration  with  a  firm  economic  foundation. 
Because  of  their  efforts,  you  will  have  the 
lime,  leisure  and  money  to  pursue  a  fuller 
and  more  saiisfying  life. 

Economic  .'-uccess  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a  society  must  lirst  satisfy  its  basic  phys- 
ical and  economic  needs  before  it  can  enjoy 
a  varied,  civilised  and  cduc;rted  existence. 
But  Just  as  tlie  foundation  of  a  building  can- 
not be  permitted  to  crack  and  weaken, 
neither  can  we  l.ikc  the  economy  lor  granted 
■md  permit  the  strong  ])ri:iClples  which  sup- 
!)ort  it  to  be  eroded. 

Despite  the  fact  that  o\ir  economy  pro- 
duces more  goods  and  services  than  any 
other  since  the  beginning  of  time,  if  you  fisk 
the  average  person  what  the  secrets  of  Its 
success  are.  you  are  not  likely  to  get  an  ac- 
curate answer. 

A  recent  survey  of  college  students  Indi- 
cated that  60  per  cent  didn't  think  the  profit 
motive  was  necessary.  This  sort  of  faulty 
thinking  can  bre:ik  the  very  hackbone  of  the 
economy.  If  we  eliminated  the  profit  motive 
we  certainly  would  need  an  anti-poverty 
proLTam.  because  there  would  be  a  vast  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  poor  people. 

All  men — rir-li  and  poor,  black  ;-.nd  white — 
can  profit  under  the  free  enterprise  system, 
each  accordim:  to  his  ability  and  his  motiva- 
tion TliP  opportunity  for  .t  man  to  prove 
and  improve  him.-elf  by  his  own  efforts  has 
created  the  world's  most  successful  anti- 
poverty  program  .  .  .  the  business  system  of 
This    country. 

Dean  Georce  P.  Baker  wrote  recently  In 
the  Harvard  Business  School  Bulletin  that 
between  1359  and  196.S— six  short  years- the 
number  of  people  in  the  United  States  de- 
hned  .;s  poor  dropped  some  20  per  cent 
He  said: 

•It  has  been  primarily  the  nation's  buoyant 
economy  in  recent  years— the  growth  surge 
c.mong  the  nation's  businesses — that  lifted 
more  of  these  ]>eople  across  the  poverty  line 
to  productivity,  to  hope  and  to  ;-.mbit;on  for 
themselves  :>nd  their  children  by  creating 
and  expanding  the  enterprises  that  provide 
Jobs." 

Tlie  profit  incentive  and  other  principles 
of  the  tree  market  system- individual  free- 
dom, competition,  private  property,  and 
j^ersonal  incentives — must  be  valued  and 
preserved  and  protected  from  .-uch  threats 
.is  L-reatly  expanded  L-overnment  endeavors, 
ovprreeulation  by  the  government  ..nd  puar- 
.aiteed  job  and  income  jirograms. 

There  is  a  very  vital  relationship  between 
the  competitive  economy  and  the  individ- 
ual's share  in  the  well-being  of  !iis  country, 
and  certainly  it  is  one  of  the  creat  challenges 
for  your  seiieralion  to  hrst  understand  and 
theii    to   protect    that    system. 

A  fourth  challenge  to  your  Generation  is 
to  find  new  approaches  to  public  problem 
solving.  We  have  already  come  la  realize  that 
covernment  cannot  r\o  the  Job  alone.  Too 
often  government's  reflex  reaction  has  been 
to    devise    expensive. 


loosely    managed    and 
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often  ineffective  progr.ims   We  mu«t  look  f^ir 
other  solutions 

M.xlernlEJng  state  and  local  governments 
il.>ng  nnes  wiuch  would  provide  them  with 
mure  tax  resources  And  make  them  more 
responsive  to  public  needs  would  take  some 
jf  the  burden  from  the  natlonnl  gi-ivernment. 
and  efforts  iire  being  made  in  this  direction 

Business  is  responding  to  the  need  for  new 
And  better  solutions,  in  one  of  the  most  slg- 
n;rtc.int  developments  of  our  times 

The  U  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Annual 
Meeting  In  April,  for  example,  was  devoted 
largely  to  acUon  forums  on  such  issues  as 
modernizing  government,  education,  pollu- 
tion housing,  hard-core  unemployment. 
cr'.me  and  total  community  development 
The  Chamber  has.  or  is  developing,  practical 
programs  In  each  of  these  fields  to  assist  the 
many   businessmen  Interested  in  helping 

The  National  Alliance  for  Businessmen,  a 
join',  industry-government  effort  launched 
last  J.inuary  to  help  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. 18  .ipparently  making  gotxl  progress 
toward  its  goal  of  100.000  new  jobs  ine  flrst 
year   (or   the  hard-core   unemployed. 

An  Associated   Press  survey  recently  in  38 

major  cities  across  the  country  showed  that 

many    <*omp.inies    ire    working    at    training 

and  hirin«f  the  unskilled  and  poorly  educated 

persons  ot  the  urban  slums." 

There  ..re  many  individual  examples  A 
national  v.i  company  has  undertaken  a  pro- 
gram ro  conserve  natural  areas:  another  is 
involved  :n  highway  safetv  a  steel  companv 
has  come  up  with  i  greatlv  improved  air 
pollution  control  system,  building  materials 
companies  .ire  working  m  Harlem,  Philadel- 
phia and  Cleveland  to  renovate  slums;  a  bunk 
m  New  York  13  hiring  Negro  high  school 
dr'  puuts.  and  5,0  on 

We  are  seeing  only  the  early  .^Uiges  of  this 
trend  Business  will  become  more  and  more 
involved  .n  social  investments,  as  well  as 
business  investments. 

But  le's  be  frank  and  jidmlt  that  there 
w'.i:  be  limits  to  the  extent  of  these  efforts 
In  order  to  survive,  business  must  continue 
to  snow  I  profit  and  there  are  natural  limits 
to  the  amount  of  nonprofit  endeavors  it  can 
undertake 

Our  challenge  s  to  9nd  ways  to  identify 
public  needs  '*nth  profit  opportunities,  and 
thereby  harness  the  great  genius  of  this  in- 
centive system  and  the  vast  resources  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  bringing  about  effec- 
tive solutions 

Government  tax  Incentives  for  companies 
trainin^:  "he  hard-core  unemployed  '.s  one 
breakthrough    We  must  develop  others. 

Voluntary  efforts  must  also  be  stepped  up 
We  must  get  private  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions Involved  to  a  greater  extent  in  our 
problem-solving  efforts 

There  is  an  increasing  amount  of  dissatis- 
faction with  some  of  the  conditions  people 
nnd  .n  their  communities  Every  community 
in  the  L'nlted  States  lan  be  a  better  com- 
nuinltv  and  every  community  has  unmet 
needs  At  the  same  time  people  are  .seeking 
:nore  satisfying  ways  of  community  service 
Increasing  affluence  and  educatU.n  have  made 
them  more  aware  of  the  need  lor  good  com- 
munity environments,  better  schools,  for  cul- 
tural centers,  museums,  libraries  and  parks 
.\nd  they  are  more  ready  than  ever  before  to 
pitch  n  and  work  for  these  improvements 
The  fact  that  there  is  not  enough  positive 
action  on  the  community  level  Is  not.  I  be- 
lieve, so  much  a  matter  of  apathy  as  lack  of 
an  effecTi-  e  channel  through  which  to  direct 
these  efforts. 

One  of  the  finest  programs  I  know  of  is 
the  Forward  America  '  program  announced 
recently  by  the  US  Chamber  of  Commerce 
This  program  seeks  to  .solve  local  problems 
•hrough  the  united  efforts  of  all  groups  will- 
ing to  cooperate  within  the  community — 
business,  labor  civil  rights,  religious,  educa- 
tional and  all  the  rest 

The  ide.i  Is  to  bring  all  these  groups  to- 
gether to  define  the  needs  of  the  community. 
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establish  goal--     in>l     ■  ■>r<llnate  the  efforts  of 
the  various  groups  'o  achieve  these  goals 

In  the  final  analysis,  our  efforts  to  build  a 
belter  America  must  be  through  a  Joint  effort 
>jf  all  these  groups  -the  national  government 
local  and  state  governments,  the  business 
community,  other  organizations,  and  private 
citizens 

But  the  challenge  remains  to  develop  a 
cohesive,  practical,  and  effective  approach 
whereby  all  the  resources  of  these  groups  can 
be  mobilized  and  brought  to  bear  on  the 
great  Issues  of  our  times 

Finally  —and  this  may  be  your  greatest 
challenge — you  must  deal  with  the  serious 
spiritual  problems  that  are  beginning  to 
emerge  in  our  society 

The  svmp'oms  are  everywhere  Dl.ssenslon, 
cll&tnist.  violence,  rising  crinie  rates,  irra- 
•lonal  protest,  and  anarchism. 

The  most  recent  reminder  ■■f  our  .spiritual 
■  leflclenclcs  ,is  a  nation  came  unly  a  few  days 
,\eo,  <Khfn  Senator  Kennedy  was  killed  in 
California  What  a  tragedy  for  this  man  with 
many  years  of  public  service  left  ahead  of 
him,  to  be  struck  down  so  senselessly  On  this 
natlonul  day  of  mourning,  our  deepest  sym- 
pathies are  with  his  wife  and  •  hlUlren.  and 
the  entire  Kennedy  family,  which  has  given 
.0  much  to  the  country,  and  suffered  so  much 
Other  assassinations  are  fresh  in  our  mem- 
ories Perhaps  the  impact  of  their  shock  will 
irouse  us  to  renewed  efforts  to  put  down 
lawlessness,  dlsi  rder  and  violence 

We  have  devlslve  and  demagogic  elements 
of  leadership  m  our  society  -both  on  the  left 
and  on  the  right  who  are  doing  irreparable 
harm  to  our  nation.  Thev  arouse  vast  pas- 
sions— both  of  support  and  opposition — and 
out  of  those  passions  arise  an  atmosphere  of 
•.lolence  and  anarchy.  We  must  turn  away 
from  the  voices  of  dissension,  distrust  and 
destruction. 

We  have  seen  in  recent  months  a  rising 
tide  of  Irrational  protest,  m  urban  riots,  in 
student  revolts,  in  strikes  by  public  em- 
ployees, in  threats  from  the  Poor  People's 
March,  and  from  other  areas 

Crime,  delinquency  and  disregard  for  the 
law  have  increased  to  an  extent  that  people 
in  big  cities  often  fear  to  take  an  evening 
stroll  or  walk  to  a  m.ivle 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  believe  our 
tirst  step  must  be  to  use  police  power  and 
authority  whenever  order  Is  threatened  by 
mob  action  uf  anv  kind. 

This  is  absolutely  necessary  tr,  the  demo- 
cratic process  in  a  highly  populated  society. 
Human  rights,  in  the  final  .malysls.  cannot 
exist  m  a  chaotic  and  disorderly  society  Frus- 
tration m  the  cities  and  even  on  the  campus 
may  be  understandable,  but  Its  expressUm  In 
Irrational  mob  action  cannot  l)e  -oierated 
by  the  larger  sticlety. 

The  most  disturbing  thing  Is  that  much  of 
this  disorder  in  the  civil  rlK'hts  movement. 
I  ampus  revolts,  and  labor  riots  Is  condoned 
by  intellectuals  and  opinion  ".eaders  .is  a 
method  of  progress  It  is  high  time  for  our 
leaders  to  reassert  order  and  reast)n  as  the 
best  method  of  progress 

-Second,  your  generation  must  discover 
some  firm  and  meaningful  values  to  guide  It. 
Many  voui.g  people  are  slipping  .nchor  on 
most  of  the  guiding  principles  of  earlier  gen- 
erations, but  have  yet  to  find  their  own. 

The  Wall  -Street  journal  recently  noted  the 
decline  of  belief  in  absolute  values  and 
truths,  with  these  words: 

■  The  work  ethic  is  being  derided,  the  suc- 
cessfu;  mm  reviled  pre  isely  for  his  success, 
the  loifer  .ipplauded.  In  any  event,  in  an 
.itmosphere  of  relativism,  moral  standards 
suffer,  and  we  have  the  permissiveness 
which  erupts  violently  in  so  many  areas  of 
contemporary  life  " 

Much  of  the  violence  and  disorder  Is  a  re- 
sult of  moral  confusion. 

Dlso-itlffactlon  ts  a  characteristic  -\merl- 
can  trait,  but  I  think  after  all  the  testing 
vou  eventually  discover  that  certain  prin- 
ciples   and    values    a.-e    changeless,    such    as 
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felf-dlsclpllne,  concern  for  the  larger  soclet\ 
rccv^nltlon  thtt  nothing  is  achieved  wlthou- 
work  ind  effort,  and  that  too  much  tolerance 
can  lead  to  anarchy 

We  mtist  also  get  at  the  underlying  cause 
.-r   tills  -rlistratlon    Sociologists  tell  us  tha- 
in  p-.rt.   it   Is  the   result   of   the  dlmlnishl!,.- 
role  for  the  indlvidtial  :n  our  highly  deM  - 
oped  society 

In  the  final  .malysls,  the  successful  re£.  - 
',utlon  of  some  of  the  nation's  spiritual  pro:  - 
lems   may   rest   In   the  challenge  of   Hndii, 
better    ways    to     'humanize"    the    indiisin,.: 
society. 

In  summary,  I  believe  the  great  challe;-t-'' 
•  f  ',  our  generation  will  be  to  keep  your  \h-. 
.spectlve,  to  cope  with  a  period  <i!  transit: 
to   preserve   our   personal    freedoms   and 
\ltallty    of    the    economy,    to    tlnd    new      :- 
proAches  to  public  problem  solving,  and   ■  . 
deal  with  the  nations  spiritual   problems 

In  cataloging  these  challenges  I  have  denlt 
o!ilv  with  domestic  and  national  Issuij. 
Larger  and  even  more  compelling  Issues  exist 
ije". '"iid   our   borders. 

Periiaps  the  dominant  world  problems  :  r 
your  generation  will  be  these:  To  establi.'-h 
an  enduring  peace,  to  develop  an  effective 
foreign  .ild  policy,  with  emphasis  on  seK- 
iielp,  which  will  stimulate  a  high  and  steady 
rate  of  growth  lor  the  developing  natloivv 
.  nd  third,  to  deal  with  the  food-population 
problem. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  touch  brlelly 
on  .i  problem  of  great  concern  to  me.  aiid 
that  is  the  fact  that  there  is  evidence  ll...t 
some  young  people  .are  disregarding  careers 
in  business  because  ihev  have  the  impris- 
slon  business  is  dull  ;ind  conforming 

Don't  be  misled  by  such  thinking  Th' ;e 
Is  enormous  diversity  and  unlimited  horlzoim 
In  miKlern  business,  .tnd  tndless  oppvorttiii;- 
tles  for  creativity  .tnd  >e!f-lultir.ment  Tli. -e 
of  us  who  liave  experienced  the  challei.je 
and  excitement  .f  problem  .'olving,  comp'^- 
tltlon  and  the  dri'.e  for  '"xcellenc.  and  'i.e 
rewards  which  business  offers,  cannot  tinder- 
stand  how  someone  could  call  It  "dull  ai^d 
conforming  '  There  is  room  lor  mduidualitv. 
and  a  great  need  for  it  We  wint  .stude;,: 
retjels' — not  the  kind  '.vho  occupy  buildlnzs 
and  close  do*'n  c.unpu-ses — but  the  kind  wiio 
will  bring  fresh  and  individual  thinking  Into 
our  org.inlzatlons.  .\nd  there  Is  'he  ch,.;- 
lenge  of  helping  business  come  to  irrips  with 
some  of  the  problems  I  have  me:u!oned  here 
today  We  welcome  you  to  join  us  and  mtet 
the  challenge  of  your  generation  within  tie 
framework    if  modern   business. 

Let  me  conclude,  alter  talking  .-.bout  all 
of  these  problems,  by  following  my  own  .10- 
vice  :ind  keeping  my  perspective 

This  IS  a  great  nation  which  has  achieved 
more  than  .uiy  other  nation  In  .-atisfyii.J 
the  basic  physical  needs  of  its  people — aiid 
now  It  Is  dealing  with  some  i>f  the  mherci.t 
problems  which  came  with  this  tremendous 
success 

.^nd  I  firmly  believe  these  are  the  met 
exciting  times  In  which  to  be  .lUve  Ther? 
are  more  opportunities  than  ever  before,  and 
the  future  lor  the  younger  generation  is  Ju^l 
tremendous  'Vou  have  great  opportunities 
before  you  and  you  wnll  ha\e  tremendot.s 
problems,  but  I  believe  you  are  going  to  be 
fully  capible  of  facing  up  to  them  aiio 
solving  them. 


AiKju^t  J,  19f>S 


AN   EFFECTIVE  COMMUNITY  LEG.^L 
SERVICES  CORPORATION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  August  2.   1968 
Mr    PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  insistent 
que.'^tlons  arise  from  time  to  time  as  ' 


'.■.hether  various  war-against-poverty 
■iiosrains  do  in  fact  reach  the  poor,  Ac- 
coidingly,  1  am  happy  to  call  to  the  at- 
t(  ntion  of  mv  colleagues  a  report  on  the 
•procram  and  ,>ctivities  of  the  Bedford- 
ritviyve.sant  Community  Legal  Services 
r.irp  This  report  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
i;ay  H.  Williams,  an  attorney  and  the 
cM'CUtive  director  of  the  corporation, 
li'.e  report  indicates  clearly  and  con- 
ciu.'^ively  that  at  least  in  the  Bedford- 
S'uvvesant  Community,  the  Legal  Serv- 
fi  s  Corp.  does  reach  the  people  and  is 
,  eilorming  an  urgent  service.  The  report 
lollows: 

:,HD  >oa  Free  Lawyer  Service  for  the  Poor 
The  need  for  a  legal  services  program  for 
the  poor  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Is  evidenced 
infra, 

SOME     BAfKOROfND 

Here  are  some  statistics  that  were  present- 
ed on  August  31,  1964  in  the  New  York  Joiir- 
nal  Atniruan  concerning  the  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant area  (conditions  have  gotten  worse). 
■Unemployment,  Twice  that  lor  all  of 
Urooklvn 

N.ircotics:  Eight  times  the  city  average. 
ju\enlle  Delinquency  In  one  health  dis- 
trict south  of  Mvrtle  Ave  .  the  juvenile  delln- 
uuency  rate  almo-st  tripled  between  1953  and 
1962— 'from  58.7  to  154  1  offenses  per  1,000 
vouths  The  city  average  today  Is  41.3. 
'  ■Overcrowding:  Number  of  dwelling  units 
o'.ercrowded  are  more  than  double  the  clty- 
wide  figure  , 

And  po\ertv:  The  average  income  of  Beo- 
ford-Stuvvesants  196.900*  persons  is  a 
shade  over  $3,000  per  year.  This  figure  is  less 
Than  the  *4.000  the  government  sets  as  a 
minimum  standard  for  "health  and  well- 
being"  There  is  little  well-being  in  Bedford- 
S'uvvesant  today.  But.  If  poverty  is  the 
f..-.l;cr  of  crime,  despair  Is  its  mother. 

For  them  Ifs  a  question  of  hopelessness. 
Htre  they  are  born  into  a  country  where  they 
l.iivc  been  ".ed  to  believe  they  can  be  any- 
thing thev  want  to.  They  see  people  around 
them  do  just  that  Every  entertainment  me- 
dium thev  watch  shows  them  how  much 
they  miss.'  They  have  been  lied  to  and  after 
a  while,  they  give  up  hope.  That's  when  the 
tro-.ible  starts. 

The  great  migration  to  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant had  its  beginnings  first  in  the  depres- 
sion cUvs  when  Negroes  sought  an  outlet 
from  the  ghetto  that  was  Harlem.  In  1950, 
Bodford-Stuvvesant  was  52  percent  Negro. 
But,  bv  1960,  the  section  housed  a  popula- 
tion tliat  was  83  percent  Negro  and  Puerto 
Rican— an  Increase  of  more  than  30  percent 
1:.  10  years.  Most  of  them  came  seeking  a 
better  way  to  live.  Tliey  came  on  buses  from 
t!.p  south.  Harlem,  from  Chicago.  They  car- 
ri^d  their  belongings  on  their  backs  and  they 
1.  .ind  nothing  better  than  what  they  sought 
t  1  escape. 

With  the  rise  In  crime  came  all  the  com- 
!  .mio.ns  to  It  Venereal  disease  shot  up  among 
Eedford-Stuwesanfs  youth  to  four  times  the 
city  rate — 805.6  cases  out  of  100.000  youths 
fis  compared  to  the  city's  meager  198.6.  The 
area  has  the  second  highest  rate  among  its 
children  In  the  entire  city.  No.  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  Is  not  a  very  safe  place  In  which 
to  live. 

The  anti-poverty  bill  holds  some  hope  for 
1-  ese  people.  But.  then,  they  have  seen  so 
I  any  hopes  dashed  that  If  It  doesn't  work 
out.  It's  all  the  same — except  amongst  the 
•  'ung.  The  young  are  angry  " 

In  our  view  the  proper  and  timely  assertion 
f  '.egal  rights  Is  a  prime  factor  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  frtistrations  and  apathy  that  often 
t  .^presses  Itself  In  ugly  violence  and  civil  dls- 
'  ,-der  •which,  unfortunately,  America  Is  expe- 
;  .enclng. 
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me  oppression  of  the  poor  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  is  evidenced  by  the  above  statis- 
tics. Bedford-Stuvvesant  residents  pay  more 
for  food  Items  than  do  residents  of  the  Flat- 
bush  section  of  Brooklyn,  Residents  here  pay 
more  for  electrical  appliances  in  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  than  do  the  residents  in  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  section  of  Brooklyn. 

As  was  seen  above  from  the  material  that 
was  presented  in  the  New  York  Journal 
American  of  some  four  years  ago  t  conditions 
have  gotten  progressively  worse!,  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  is  a  largely  Negro  ghetto  sulTer- 
Ing  from  discrimination  in  employment, 
housing,  and  education,  paying  out  its 
meager  income  to  stores  owned  by  entre- 
preneurs who  live  elsewhere.  For  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  residents  the  law  appears  not  so 
much  a  protector  as  a  force  jjrotective  of 
those  who  would  take  advantage  of  them. 

AVAILABLE  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Until  the  commencement  of  .services  by  the 
Bedford-Stuvvesant  Community  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  there  v.ms  no  legal  service 
for  the  people  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  m 
which  the  residents  had  confidence 

Our  offices  are  providing  legal  a.sslstance 
which  is  easllv  accessible  to  community  resi- 
dents We  have  found  that  our  services  i.re 
beginning  to  replace  suspicion  with  under- 
standing appreciation  of   'Lhe  lecal   process. 

At  pre.sent  there  are  three  office:  ■  an  east 
office,  a  west  office,  and  a  central  ofrce. 

We  are  also  providing  24-hour  telephone 
service  We  have  responded  to  Police  Precincts 
many  times  after  midnight  for  the  purpose 
of  advising  indigents  of  their  riehts_  Our 
telephone  number  is  being  circularized  -by 
the  distribution  of  50.000  nickers. 
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Id  'Ine  BSCLSC  iS  ..  lnw\er  h.iving  gained 
such  status  with  permission  of  the  Appellate 
Division  and  other  operation  of  law,  and  as 
such  it  must  handle  Its  cases  in  a  lawyer-like 
manner  with  -.ery  high  professional 
btandards: 

id)  That  poor  people  deserve  J-Jst  as  high 
.1  tvpe  of  professional  legal  lielp  .is  the  more 
affluent  member  of  our  society  for  if  apathy 
and  frustration  are  to  decrea.se.  the  poor 
must  have  a  qualified  vehicle  by  which  to  as- 
sert their  rights.  Not  to  increase  i.tatfing  as 
indicated  herein  is  to  relegate  the  poor  to 
fast  legal  treatment.  To  give  fast  legal  treat- 
ment, in  our  view,  m  these  cwmplex  times  is 
to  give  no  help  at  all  and  makes  a  sham  of 
the  legal  process:  further,  experience  in  the 
past  has  shown  that  last  treatment,  little,  or 
no  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the  poor 
mtensifv  feelings  of  oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  indigent.  Pull  .and  complete  asserting 
of  legal  rights  is  the  right  of  every  American, 
We  need  more  lawyer.- — please  help. 


A  PITTSBURGH  ECONOMIST  LOOKS 

AT  INVESTMENT  POLICIES  OF  U  S. 
STEEL  PRODUCERS 


•Present  Bedford-Stuyvesant  population 
1-  said  to  be  in  the  area  of  400,000,  one-half 
■  >£  whom  earn  less  than  $3,000  per  annum. 


Relation  of  case  load  to  legal  and  clencal 
staffing  projected  for  period  October  1. 
1968  to  September  30. 1969 
According  to  actuarial  computations.  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant Community  Legal  Services 
Corporation  will  handle  a  case  load  o.  12.948 
cases  for  the  period  10 '1  68-9  30  69.  At  pres- 
ent BSCLSC  legal  staff  consists  of  twelve 
lawyers  and  two  law  graduates  (latter  have 
taken  July  Bar  Exam).  When  we  consider 
some  carry  over  from  the  first  six  months  of 
operation  (April,  1968-September  30.  1968)  of 
2  195  cases,  there  is  an  expected  per-attorney 
ckse  load  of  1,081  cases  including  the  law 
graduates  for  purposes  here.  If  we  consider 
that  22 ^r  (provided  current  rate  remains  the 
same)  of  these  cases  will  be  referred  to  pri- 
vate attorneys,  each  BSCLSC  attorney  will 
have  to  handle  843  cases.  A  survey  of  private 
practicing  attorneys  in  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
indicated  that  on  a  per-attorney  basis  not 
more  than  100  cases  are  handled  per  year. 

A  Bedford-Stuyvesant  Community  Legal 
Services  Corporation  attorney  will  have  to 
handle  8  times  the  case  load  of  a  private  at- 
torney if  BSCLSC  staffing  remains  the  same. 
In  the  Bedford-Stuvvesant  Community  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Budget  submitted  Oc- 
tober 1,  1968  through  September  30.  1969  re- 
Qiiest  is  made  for  30  attornevs.  10  iaw  grad- 
uates and  8  law  students  with  supporting  In- 
vestigating and  clerical  staff.  If  BSCLSC  is 
-ranted  increased  staffing.  BSCLSC  attorneys 
would  still  handle  more  than  3  times  the 
number  of  cases  that  private  counsel  handles 
a  vear. 

In  conslderine  the  need  for  increased  staff- 
ing many  factors  mu.it  be  concurrently  eval- 
uated; among  them : 

(a)  That  percentage  increase  of  cases  from 
April  8,  1968  through  June  30.  1968  was 
400.3719487'^.  and  that  statistical  computa- 
tions infra  are  based  upon  10".  monthly  in- 
creases, which  level  in  the  premises  is  very 
conservative; 

(b)  Of  the  400.000  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
residents,  one-half  or  200.000  earn  annual 
incomes  of  $3,000  or  less;  which  means  that 
the  BSCLSC  market  for  services  is  one-half 
the  resident  population: 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HLPr:C.--F:NT.\TIVES 

Friday,  AuQU-^t  -.  i'j68 
Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
(■conomi.st  at  the  Uriiver.ilv  of  Pitl.s- 
burgh.  Prof.  Reuben  E,  Sif-'^'nccr,  re- 
cently had  nn  article  on  the  c.ipital  in- 
ve.stment  iwlicies  of  American  .'^teel 
producers  published  in  the  American 
Economic  Review,'. 

In  view  of  the  interest  in  the  c.-iinpc;i- 
tive  positions  of  American  .steelmakers  in 
the  world  and  the  critici.'^m  that  ii.is  been 
leveled  at  them  for  their  inve.stment  in 
allegedly  obsolete  equipment,  I  in.sert 
Professor  Slesmtier'.s  ,'^irtic:e  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Steel  Imports  and  Vertical  Oligopoly 

Vn\K}R-     C'O.MMLNT 

,  By  Reuben  E  Sleslnger) ' 
In  the  Amrnran  Kconorr.r  Rertew  of  Sep- 
tember 1964  11.  pp.  626-55  1.  Walter  .^damfi 
and  Joel  Dirlam  criticize  the  domestic  .-teel 
industry  on  .1  numbi?r  of  co-.intj,— particu- 
larlv  regarding  technology,  pr.'^duction.  pric- 
ing practices,  vertical  lntcgT.'iti:/n.  ai.d  im- 
ports. This  communication  will  be  limited 
to  an  examination  of  the  ;r.ithors'  conten- 
tions about  steel  industry  technology,  .M- 
though  several  other  assert:  .;n.s  of  the  au- 
thors justifv  re-examlnation.  space  limita- 
tions are  .=  uch  that  this  comniunlcatlon  will 
not  be  able  to  examine  these  in  the  detail 
iiecessarv. 

The  i.uthors  contend  that  U.S.  steel  pro- 
ducers have  lagged  behind  foreign  producers 
in  investing  m  technologically  improved 
facilities  and.  further,  that  they  have  in- 
vested in  obsolete  equipment  and  that  im- 
provements have  been  adopted  only  when  the 
mdustrv  has  been  forced  to  do  so  by  the 
,r;:"c;tsini  nrcEmre  >'.  lur'i^-'n  comp?tllion 
[l,  pp.  626.' 646 1 .  To  support  their  charges, 
the  authors  cite  the  ex.iniplp.s  of  the  oxygen 
furnace  and  the  continuous-casting  process. 
Specificariy,  the  authors  ttate  tl^at  duriua 
the  1950's,  the  US.  steel  industry  bought  40 
million  tons  of  the  wrong  kind  o:  cap.icity, 
namely  the  open-hearth  furnace  They  Etate 
that  "^Iuch  of  the  U.S,  industry's  current  in- 
vestment :n  plant  and  equipment  is  calcu- 
lated not  to  add  to  '■■apacity,  but  to  correct 
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the   embarrassing    investment   errors   of   the 
las'-  decAde'    11,  p    627] 

I:i.  re.v«es  In  open-hearth  capacity  In  the 
steel  industry  are  shown  In  Table  1  ' 

Although  there  wus  a  net  Increase  In  open- 
hear'h  c:ip;iclty  of  nearly  40  million  tons. 
otilv  H.b')ut  16'4  million  tons  were  accounted 
for  by  the  construction  of  new  facilities  dvir- 
ing  this  period  Further  the  steel  companies 
built  only  5  6  mlUlon  tons  of  new  open 
hearths  not  40  mlUlon  tons— during  the 
port:-;n  of  thU  period  foUowln«  1953,  when 
informa'lon  about  the  oxvi?en  furnace  first 
became  generally  available  to  the  Industry 
The  rem.iinder  of  the  Increase  in  capacity 
represented  the  results  of  Improved  utiliza- 
tion .if  "xisttng  facilities — an  approach  which 
the  .steel  companies  found  t')  be  economically 
more  deslr.ihle  than  construction  of  com- 
pletely  new   .'.icillties. 

The  authors  surely  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  a  fuUv  Integrated  steel  mill  has  complete 
control  over  the  fluidity  of  its  capital  use 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  capital  becomes 
sunicen  and  fixed  once  It  Is  brought  into 
bein<  The  best  that  can  be  done  In  connec- 
tion with  technological  changes  is  to  attempt 
to  keep  the  existing  physical  plant  from  be- 
coming irrreconiimlcal  to  operate  by  malting 
s'.eidy  imprrivements  and  modernizations  iis 
these  become  technologically  and  flnanclaJly 
feasible  It  Is  only  In  the  construction  of  new 
r.vrllltles  that  a  firm  has  the  option  of  using 
existing  technology  or  new  methods,  even  if 
the  latter  were  operationally  suitable  at  the 
time  ' 

TA8LE     1  -INCRLASE     IN     OPtN-HtARTH     STtfLMAKING 
CAPACITY  BtT«f£tN  1«0  AND  1960 


Net  tonn3(a 
Decreases      change  in 
United  States 


Revision  o(  ratings  of  _  _ ,  ._„ 

e.otingluinacBs'..    31.569.060      2.561.600      2f.00'.«0 

Newlurnaces   J6.2M.760 16.250,760 


Total 

Less  oil]  furnaces 

abandoned    . 


.47.819.820     2.561,000     45.258.220 
5.S21.0M       5.621.080 


39. 63;. 140 


I  Piimarilv  due  to  The  use  ol  oxygen  m  existing  hirnaeej 
introduction  ol  labor  saving  equipment,  and  better  refractories. 

The  authors  assert  that  while  the  U  S  steel 
industry  was  emphasizing  open  hearths,  the 
European  and  Japanese  Arms  were  Instead 
installing  oxygen  furnaces  at  a  ••breaicneclc 
pace'  '1.  p  621  \  The  record  shows,  how^ever, 
that  :rom  1953  to  1960  the  U  3  producers 
increased  their  open-hearth  capacity  by  only 
about  23  per  cent  In  contrast  with  an  in- 
crease of  about  79  per  cent  for  members  of 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and 
of  approximately  169  per  cent  for  Japan. 

The  authors  criticize  the  U  S.  Industry 
fur  being  slow  to  adopt  the  oxygen  process 
in  spite  or  Its  alleged  widespread  use  m 
Europe  more  than  ten  years  ago  II.  p.  647 1. 
The  oxys?en  process  was  first  used  commer- 
cialiV  in  Austria  In  1932  on  two  35-ton  fur- 
nices  with  an  annual  capacity  of  about  400.- 
000  tons  In  Europe,  another  shop  was  started 
m  1953.  stiU  another  In  1955.  one  more  In 
1956.  two  more  In  1957.  four  more  In  1958, 
and  two  more  m  1959  The  total  capacity  of 
all  these  operations  approximated  4.000.000 
net  tons.  An  additional  five  shops  were 
started  up  In  1960.  bringing  the  total  oocygen- 
furnace  capacity  In  Europe  by  1960  to  about 
5  3  million  net  tons.  These  data  obviously 
cannot  t>e  Interpreted  to  mean  that  oxyijen- 
furnace-produced  steel  was  Jiidcspread  In 
Europe  ttrn  years  ago.  In  fact,  as  late  as  1963. 
only  .ibcmt  6  per  cent  of  the  steel  produced 


-  Baoed  on  .\merlcan  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute data 

'  Subsequent  discussion  will  Indicate  why 
such  a  choice  was  not  present  for  much  of 
t.he  period. 
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In  Euro;;.-  \  I.-  :;:.!.!.•  :,.  \,^ft\  !  ir:;.ir<'S  this 
compares  a;-..  it>.  ■:'  7  ,  p*-r  c-»>n"  In  the 
United  S'  I-.'.  .  :  "M  By  this  measurement. 
US  pri«i  .• 'T-  \'-T-  tectinologlcally  ahead 
ot — not  behind — European  producers. 

To  understand  the  rate  of  Introduction  of 
the  oxygen  furnace  In  the  United  States,  It 
Is  necessary  to  examine  t>oth  economic  and 
englneerlni;  factors.  The  early  oxygen  fur- 
naces used  in  Europe  had  Insutflclent  capac- 
ity to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  large, 
integrated  steel  mills  of  the  United  States, 
where  many  of  the  open  hearths  were  pro- 
ducing heats  lie.  •batches")  of  300  to  500 
tons 

Although  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
large,  integrated  U  S  mills  to  have  con- 
structed a  number  of  small  oxygen  furnaces, 
there  are  two  apparent  rea.sons  why  it  was 
not  economically  desirable  for  US  prxtucers 
to  do  this  First.  large  producers  undoubtedly 
determined  that  their  large  open -hearth 
furnaces  were  more  etHclent  in  producing 
large  tonnage  than  a  large  number  of  small- 
capacity  oxygen  furnaces  would  be.  This,  of 
course,  would  not  have  precluded  the  very 
small  U  S  producers  from  constructing  small 
oxygen  furnaces,  since  these  producers  did 
not  have  the  same  need  for  volume;  gen- 
erally, however  these  rcnj  xmiiU  iterl  pro- 
ducers do  not  have  blast  /urnacfs.  which 
are  a  prerequisite  to  an  oxygen  steelmaklng 
operation  \  second  reason  why  US  pro- 
ducers deferred  making  investments  in  oxy- 
gen furnaces  Is  undoubtedly  that  they  felt 
they  could  develop  higher-capacity  oxygen 
furnaces  In  the  not-tcxi-dlsUint  future  .ind 
that  such  furnaces  would  be  much  more  effi- 
cient than  small-capacity  furnaces,  which 
were  the  only  type  that  could  have  been  built 
during  this  earlier  time  period  To  make  the 
oxygen  furnace  feasible  for  widespread  use  in 
the  United  States,  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  development  first  had  to  be  undertaken; 
this  was  to  come  at  a  future  date. 

At  present,  some  300-ton  nxvijen  furnaces 
are  already  in  operation  In  the  United  States 
and  others  are  being  built,  but  the  average- 
size  oxygen  furnace  now  in  operation  m  the 
United  SUtes  is  about  140  tons.  Until  the 
large  oxygen  furnaces  were  developed,  a  num- 
ber of  companies  adapted  their  large,  modern 
open-hearth  furnaces  with  oxygen  lances 
and  have  operated  them  as  efficient  produc- 
tion units  In  light  of  these  facts,  it  seems 
quite  apparent  that  there  would  have  been 
little  or  no  advantage  to  the  major  US 
companies  from  oxygen  furnaces,  rather  than 
continued  use  and  improvement  of  the  exist- 
ing open  hearths,  during  the  years  before 
the  large  oxygen  furnaces  were  perfected 

The  pr(x;es8  of  the  Introduction  of  the 
oxygen  furnace  Is  neither  hlt-or-mlss  nor 
one  of  massive  replacement  Companies  tend 
to  replace  the  oldest  and  highest-cost  open 
hearths  first,  and  only  replace  those  where 
capital  could  not  be  utilized  more  efficiently 
elsewhere.  Now  that  150-  and  200-ton  fur- 
naces have  been  engineered,  one  company 
after  another  is  building  this  type  of 
capacity 

So  long  as  steel  produced  by  conventional 
methods  can  compete  with  that  produced  by 
newer  technology,  it  would  not  be  a  wise 
economic  decision  to  scrap  the  existing 
facilities  and  to  destroy  vast  investment  in 
fixed  capital.  It  can  be  expected  that  newer 
technology  will  become  more  general  as  old 
facilities  wear  out  and  are  scrapped.  This 
Is  why  It  Is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any 
future  purchase  of  ncii  open-liearth  capacity, 
but  there  will  continue  to  be  modifications, 
adaptions,  and  modernizations  of  such 
facilities  so  long  .as  they  are  cost-competi- 
tive Any  decision  that  involves  the  contem- 
plated scrapping  of  open  hearths  and  thfir 
replacement  by  oxygen  furnaces  is  carefully 
weighed  against  the  alternative  uses  of  funds. 

Another  aspect  of  technology  that  the  au- 
thors discuss  involves  the  use  of  continuous 
casting,  a  process  made  economically  prac- 
tical as  a  result  of  the  oxygen  furnace    Con- 


Aufiu.^t  3,  ions 


tlntious  casting  at  the  present  time  iiuuhcs 
an  uninterrtipted  pr(>ces.s  of  ^teelin^ikliig  and 
steel-fonning  of  in-prore.ss  shapes  for  tuturf 
conversiiin  The  .luthors  again  claim  that  thp 
US.  industry  adopted  the  contlnuous-castlui; 
methotl  slowly  and  onlv  with  great  rclu-  - 
tance  But.  once  again.  It  Is  necps.sarv  to  poiii' 
out  that  the  structure  of  sleeliiiakini;  "p.  r 
atlons  In  the  United  States  Is  very  dllferci-.r 
from  that  in  Europe  and  that  the  ^l.'e  i>i  •!!<• 
economical  producing  unit  In  the  United 
States  is  nuich  larger  Even  m  the  Unlti-rt 
States,  the  mills  that  tound  it  economual 
to  adopt  contlnuous-ca.Kttng  techniques  .ii, 
first    were   the   smaller    plains 

Although  the  authors  do  indicate  that  con- 
tinuous casting  abroad  liegan  to  move  iiiIm 
high  gear  about  eight  years  ago  "  they  do  no» 
add  that  most  of  the  40  machines  installfii 
ironj  1955  to  1962  had  very  small  capacllic 
Only  10  of  the  40  had  .mnual  capacities  m 
excess  of  100.000  tons,  and  the  largest  w.i- 
rated  at  about  only  350.000  tons  This  con- 
tra&ts  with  modern  blooming  and  slnhbln,; 
mills  I  which  ihey  replace)  in  the  Uiutni 
States  that  have  annual  capacities  In  e.xn-  - 
( f  3.000.000  tons. 

Although  It  would  have  been  possible  :.  r 
large.  Integrated  U  .S  producers  to  constru,  • 
small  continuous-casting  unlt.s  .it  an  e.Trli.  r 
date,  such  an  approach  would  undoiilUerilv 
h.ive  resulted  In  higher  unit  costs.  For  (hi- 
small  producer,  however,  who  could  not  pro- 
duce the  volume  of  steel  necessary  to  make 
the  operation  of  Inrge-volume  blooming,  slal)- 
bing,  and  billet  mills  feasible,  small-capar  1'- 
contlnuous-castlng  units  were  economic! 
Continuous  casting  was  not  installed  by  .luv 
large  producers  until  a  large-.scale  pror••^^ 
was  developeti  wlilch  would  be  more  olTiclrnt 
than  what  the  producer  had  at  the  moment 
.ind  until  the  return  on  such  an  investmein 
was  anticipated  to  be  higher  than  any  alter- 
native use  of  funds 

In  summary,  with  reference  to  technologi- 
cal advances  it  is  imperative  to  recognize 
that  the  introduction  of  new  methods  is  not 
dictated  solely  bv  tlic  availability  ot  a  new 
process  The  very  Technological  nature  of  tlie 
industry  itself  atlects  the  wide  use  of  newer 
methods,  since  early  aj^plications  may  be 
restricted  to  smaller  producing  units.  It  also 
Is  important  'o  recognize  iliat  a  basic  factor 
affecting  decisions  abotn  investments  is  con- 
sideration of  alternative  uses  of  money.  There 
are  many  ways  that  a  firm  can  spend  funds 
tor  investment  in  plant  and  equipment.  The 
key  decision  is  to  spend  the  monies  where 
they  will  earn  the  best  returns  With  different 
rates  of  growth  in  demand  in  the  United 
States,  Europe,  .md  Japan,  the  laclUty  de- 
ilsions  necessarily  must  be  ditTerent.  With 
rapidly  expanding  demand,  it  is  tinaticlallv 
possible  for  a  firm  to  :n.-tall  new  c.ipacitv: 
withotit  such  growiiitt  deinaiid.  alteration  ijf 
existing  facilities  frcqueiulv  Is  .t  more  eco- 
nomical move. 

REFKRKNCE 
I  .  W.\LTER  Ad.^MS  .^ND  Jl 'EL  B    DlP.L.\M.  "StCC! 

Imports  .ind  Vertical  Oligopoly    Power."  Ai'i. 
Eron.  Rev  .  Sept    19t>4.  5-;.  026-55. 
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PROPOSED  .AMENDMENTS  TO  SEC- 
TION MtL'  OF  THE  T.ARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

'If    CM.IHIRNIA 
IN  THE  HOU.^E  OF  REPRESEN TATIVES 

Fridau.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
intrvjduceci  ;\  bill,  H.R.  19114,  to  amend 
.,eclion  59L'  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  193U 
19  use  A  1592  >,  to  update  and  mod- 
ernize an  antiquated  portion  of  the  spe- 
cial and  administrative  provisions  of 
that  act. 


Because  of  the  importance  of  these 
proposed  amendments  to  the  intema- 
ional  trade  community  throughout  the 
country.  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
ruNGRKssiONAi  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  Items;  First,  a  short  outline  of 
tlie    purpo.se   of    H.R.    19114;    second,    a 

cncral  backu'iound  statement i  third. 
;i  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
amendments  propo.sed  in  the  bill;  and, 
li.uith.  the  verbatim  text  of  H.R.  19114; 

l'i-Ki'o.->f    .'f    H  R     19114 

nic  purpo.-e  of  H  R    19114  is  to  modernize 

ml   up-date  the  -ppclal   and  administrative 

J, r. •visions  ot  the  Tariff  Act  <'f   1930  relating 

•  ,  npnalties  now  imposed  under  Sec.  592  of 

•!,f  Tariff  .^ct  ot  1930  il9  USC  1592).  to  pro- 

M.ie    tor    more    realistic    statement    of    the 

ppnaltv  in  terms  of  the  claimed  loss  of  revc- 

Mip   and  to  bring  the  provisions  for  penalties 

•.  r    iiiKlerpavment    of    customs    duties    Into 

::!orniltv  with  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 

!.  .!  HeM'nuc  Code  tor  underpayment  of  taxes. 


Gpneral  B.\rKGRtnNn  Statement 
.-Section  .=S92  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  pro- 
vi'ies  for  penalties  on  Imported  merchandise, 
wi.fiiever  any  false  statement  is  contained  in 
the  documents  submitted  tor  ctistoms  clear- 
a:.  -e  whether  stich  false  statement  was  made 
>  v  'he  importer,  or  by  the  shipper,  seller, 
II  li.^-ignee.  agent,  or  some  other  person,  and 
•\!'.rther  or  not  the  importer  had  any  knowl- 
futte  that  .iny  statement  inade  in  such  docu- 
ments was  false 

.Section  592  provides  that  imported  mer- 
chandise is  subject  to  forfeiture  whenever 
auv  false  statement  is  contained  in  any  docu- 
ment tiled  for  customs  clearance,  or  whenever 
any  talse  statement  is  made,  written  or  ver- 
bal, or  whenever  any  false  or  fraudulent 
practice  occurs,  whether  made  without  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  the  truth  of  the 
statement  (negligence),  or  whether  the  im- 
porter is  itullty  of  any  willful  act  or  omission 
The  same  pen;ilties  are  mctirred  whether  'T 
not  the  United  States  i.^  deprived  of  any 
law-ful  duties. 

If  the  imjiorted  merchandise  has  gone 
into  commerce  and  is  not  .ivailable  for  seiz- 
ure. Sec.  592  requires  th.Tt  a  iien.-.lty  shall  be 
stated  In  terms  of  the  duty-paid  landed  value 
of  the  goods  In  the  United  States.  Penalties 
tistially  are  applied  to  all  of  the  merchandi.se 
(if  a  particular  kind  imported  over  a  period 
o;  years,  resultins:  in  many  penalty  notices 
nnolvlng  goods  havlns  a  forfeiture  value  of 
over  a  million  dollars. 

Tlie  forfeiture  value  is  completely  dispro- 
portionate to  the  claimed  underpayment  of 
customs  duties  (I.e..  the  ..mount  of  customs 
duties  ilaimed  due.  in  .idditlon  to  the  duties 
deposited  by  the  importer  ::l  the  time  of  im- 
portation of   each   shipment.) 

Forfeiture  \alue  is  filso  a  verv  severe  penal- 
tv  Jor  the  violations  alleccd.  which  are  often 
of  a  very  technical  nature,  or  result  from 
changes  in  circumstances  in  the  country  of 
exportation  which  v>;erc  not  known  to  the 
Importer. 

For  example.  chaUL-cs  in  the  status  of  a 
buying  agent,  who  may  purchase  an  interest 
ir.  a  factory  and  thereby  become  the  seller  of 
merchandise,  may  take  iV.ace:  his  -commis- 
.■■lon'.  regarded  as  non-dutiable  ttuder  Cv~- 
toms  laws,  may  tli?rcalter  be  regarded  as 
"profit"  and  duti.ible.  If  not  reported  to  the 
iniporier  with  appropriate  changes  in  docu- 
n-.eiuation  of  entry  documents,  penalties  may 
ho   imposed. 

Changes  m  interpretation  of  the  law  for 
'le'erminmg  dutiable  \aUie  of  imported  mer- 
.  liandise  iSec.  402  and  402a  of  the  Tariff 
.Act  of  1930.  19  USC  14UJ  and  1402a)  also  give 
rise  to  situation  under  which  technical  viola- 
tions of  the  customs  laws  and  regulations 
o'-cur.  or  are  claimed  to  have  occurred. 

Relief  from  penalties  imposed  under  Sec. 
o92  may  be  sought  aUmuilstratively,  by  peti- 


tion for  remission  or  mitigation  under  Sec. 
618  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  USC  1618). 
Local  Customs  officials  .it  ports  of  entry  lia\e 
no  jurisdiction  to  determine  such  matters 
when  the  penally  stated  exceeds  52.000  The 
disposition  of  such  penalties  is  iletermined 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs.  Bureau  of 
Customs.  Washington.  DC.  witli  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when 
the  penalty  stated  (forfeittire  value)  exceeds 
$20,000. 

Section  592  contains  no  provisions  for  ad- 
ministrative guidance  with  respect  to  tlie 
disposition  of  penalties  imposed  m  terms 
of  forfeiture  value 

Disposition  of  such  matters  accordingly  is 
subject  to  variance  from  one  administration 
to  another,  with  settlements  bearing  some 
relation  to  the  loss  of  revenue  alleged,  de- 
pending upon  the  nature  of  the  violation  of 
the  law  or  regulations  and  the  mitieating 
circumstances  which  may  be  jiresent 

In  addition  to  payment  of  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue, penalties  equal  to  six  and  eight  times 
the  loss  .of  revenue  iCOO''  to  800  )  have 
been  imjosed. 

This  Is  disproportionate  to  penalties  im- 
posed .in  internal  revenue  tax  sittiations, 
which 'provide  for  payment  of  5'  of  the 
underpayment  in  case  of  negligence  and 
50'  of  the  underpayment  in  case  of  fraud 
(26  USC   §  6653)  . 

Issuance  of  penalty  notices  in  the  terms 
required  bv  Sec.  592  of  forfeiture  value  tjf 
imported  merchandise  involving  millions  of 
dollars  when  the  actual  claim  for  loss  of  rev- 
enue may  be  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  or 
a  few  thousand  dollars  is  not  only  tmrealis- 
tlc.  but  damaging  to  business  and  creates 
a  false  impression  as  to  a  company's  .^^olvency. 
The  present  law  thtis  imposes  serious  prob- 
lems on  tho.se  engaged  in  international  trade. 
carrying  implications  which  may  affect  tlie 
reputation  and  financial  stability  of  the 
business  to  an  extent  unrelated  to  and  dis- 
proportionate with  the  nature  ■•f  the  viola- 
tions alleped.  without  anv  provision  in  pres- 
ent law  for  judicial  review 

In  addition,  the  pre.';rnt  provisions  ot  Sec 
592  requiring  the  st..,temenT  of  penalties  al- 
legedly incf.rred  in  'irms  ot  torleiture  value 
of  imported  merchandise  impo,sos  an  admin- 
istrative Inirdfii  on  C.i.'ti'nis  officials,  who 
IrequentU  tiiid  it  nccessarv  t.i  lusUion  the 
shock  of  impending  ,ien.iltv  Motlces  in  .-urns 
in  excess  ot  the  .zross  wirth  of  an  importer 
(Which  would  put  a  btislness  into  bank- 
ruptcv).  with  the  explanation  Miat  ren-.ls,s|on 
or  mitigation  lia.sed  'n  'he  l>.ss  ■:  revenue 
or  a  multiple  thereof,  may  be  sought  by  ad- 
ministrative ..pfilicatlon  nder  .Sec  niB  of 
tl.e  Tariff  .\ct. 

riiC  tnend.mer.ts  prrp  hstJ  m  Hit  1911^ 
.ire  ..c>.rdiiiel>  i 'fiided  •-  .dlrM.ite  the 
jiroblems  cf.coun'ered  bv  the  trade  .ii.d  tjy 
the  c;o\err.inent  !)\  in»xlcrni/ii.>  i  provision 
vhich  h..s  boon  'ji  -lie  >t  itutc  Vooks  .n  uh- 
stai.tlallv  'Ue  same  f.rn'.  Mn-o  1875  fee  re- 
visers notes  to  19  tT.SCA  1592). 

During  the  miervrninj  •. e.ir.-.  p.irtictilariv 
the  last  two  decades,  in.d.v  .ther  provisions 
of  the  Customs  l..ws  have  been  up-d.iied.  by 
the  Customs  Simplihcatlon  .\r:<.  oi  Idol. 
1953.  1954.  .;r.d  19.=Sf..  .;nd  bv  the  Turlff  Cla.^s- 
ificatlon  .\c:  of  H't;2.  -.vl.i.-h  moderni/cd  the 
claEsitication   schedules. 

The  proposed  ..mendmeiits  arc  not  in- 
tended to  ..i.d  would  not  permit  avoidance 
or  evasion  ..f  the  ;-aymer.t  ol  lawful  duties 
nor  would  it  relieve  importers  of  any  duties 
or  responsibilities  now   imp*^sed   by   law 

Tlie  ^ame  provisions  .iV.d  prohibitions  now- 
contained  m  the  law  have  been  retained,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  amendmeirs  provid- 
ing onlv  lor  more  realistic  L,t..ienient  of  the 
actual  claim  of  the  Ciovernment  ;n  terms  of 
the  loss  of  revenue  instead  ..1  in  terms  of 
forfeiture  value,  which  ^eems  more  severe 
than  i3  warranted  m  most  instances. 

Cognizance  should  be  taken  of  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  the  jirovisions  of  Sec. 
592.  proposed  to  be  amended,  there  remains 


on  'he  statute  books  as  part  of  the  criminal 
code.  ,1  substantially  similar  provision  (18 
USC  542)  under  which  fiagrant  violations 
of  the  customs  l.iws  may  be  dealt  with 

Tlie  pro]-K->sed  .imendments  arc  al.;o  in- 
tended to  provide  .administrative  ■.uiidelineK 
not  now  contained  in  .See  592  lor  the  dispo- 
sition of  assessments  incurred  tliereunder. 

The  provisions  of  the  Intern, il  He\enue 
Cixie.  also  admtni.stered  by  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, have  been  examined  and  the  proposed 
amendments  are  patterned  .ifter  the  IRC  pro- 
M.sions  dealing  with  underp.iyment  of  taxes. 


.\N.M.YSIs    OF     niE    .AMENDMENTS    rRnpoSEI)    KV 
11  H     19114 

Section  592(a).  The  language  providing 
tor  imp.>sition  of  penalties  equal  to  the  tor- 
leiture value  has  been  eliminated  wliere 
there  is  no  las.s  of  revenue,  by  deleting  the 
langauge  ■'whether  or  not  tl.e  United  Staff-s 
sh.ill  or  may  be  deprived  of  the  law^lul  Uutie.". 
or    iiiv  p.'rtion  thereof,  etc." 

.Since  the  entire  section  is  being  handled 
on  the  b.isis  of  loss  of  revenue,  and  tiiice  it 
It  l)plieved  that,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  .ire 
penalties  under  Sec.  592  imposed  where  there 
Is  no  loss  of  revenue,  this  provision  is  ob.solete 
and  should  lie  omitted. 

The  laiigu.ige  jjroviding  for  .statement  of 
the  penalty  in  terms  of  the  forfeiture  value 
of  the  mei-chaiidi.se  is  eliminated,  with  lan- 
iruage  sub.-tituted  to  provide  lor  .us.se.sfinient 
of  •■dditional  duties  based  on  the  lass  of  reve- 
nue. ,is  further  descril^ed  m  subsections  (b) 
and  (  c 1 . 

No  other  changes  m  language  have  'oeen 
m.ide  trom  Sec.  092  its  now  in  effect. 

Section  j92(bl  provides  tor  an  additional 
asses-sment  of  5'  of  the  underpayment  of 
lawful  <iuties  where  such  underp.iyment  is 
due  to  negligence  or  intentional  di.^regard  of 
the  Customs  laws  and  regulations  without 
intent   to  delraud. 

rills  provision  is  not  Intended  to  permit 
the  :t.sse.ssment  of  additional  duties  ol  5  ' 
in  any  ii  stance  in  which  increased  duties 
become  due  on  liquidation  ol  an  entry  tiiie 
lr>  a  ch.inge  in  rate  or  \  alue.  but  only  m  In- 
stances heretofore  regarded  as  w.irranting 
p.-ojcedings  under  Sec.  592,  where  there  was 
gro=s  neeligencc  or  an  intentional  disregard 
uf  -he  laws  .md  regulations,  without  a  willful 
intent    U)  defraud. 

.^^ectlon  5921C)  provides  for  an  additional 
.u-wessmcnt  of  50  of  the  uiiderp  lyment  of 
lawful  dutU'S  where  oueh  undsrpaynient  is 
d.ie  to  ir.iud. 

.Section  592idi  provides,  in  .iciriitlon  to  the 
penalties  provided  lor  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (CI.  for  the  collection  of  the  underpay- 
ment of  lawlul  customs  duties  where  the 
(usioms  transactions  have  been  imalized 
without  buch  ccUectlon;  but  thi.s  provision 
would  not  be  invoked  where  the  customs 
ir.uisactlons  have  not  been  finalized,  and 
where  lull  collection  of  the  lawful  duties 
payable  will  jo  made  in  the  normal  process- 
ing of  the  cu.=itoms  entries. 

Section  ,=)92(e)  provides  for  remission  or 
m.tication  of  i-.ny  assessment  or  penalty  im.- 
posed.  upon  review  vt  the  matter  by  the  Sec- 
retary o:  'he  Treasury  pursuant  to  a  petition 
hled'unner  Sec.  tn8  of  the  Tariff  Act  (19 
use.  1618).  This  provision  .--pells  out  in 
Sec.  .''92  as  ..mended  the  procedure  now  fol- 
lowed ad.ministratively  in  the  proces.slne  of 
l)enalties  unc.er  Sec.  592.  without  procedural 
chanee. 

In  addition.  Sec.  552(ei  provides  for  judi- 
cial review-  by  the  United  States  Customs 
Court  (the  tribunal  which  has  exclusive  na- 
tion-wide Jurisdiction  over  civil  controversies 
involving  the  assessments  of  cusUims  duties) 
leaving  the  implementation  of  the  Court 
proceciures  before  the  United  States  Customs 
Court  to  be  fixed  by  Court  Rule, 

Similar  lurlsdiction  was  formerly  lodged 
in  the  United  St.ites  Customs  Court  to  hear 
and  determine  petitions  tcr  remission  of  ad- 
ditional duties  imposed  under  Sec  489  of  the 
Tariff   Act   of   1930.    19   USCA    1489    (repealed 
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by  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of  1953. 
Public  Law  243-  83rd  Cong,  Sec  18ib).  US. 
Code.  Coni^resslonal  &  Administrative  News. 
1953.  Vol    r.  p   563  at  p  576  i 

While  petitions  for  remission  under  former 
Sec  489  involved  only  a  determination  of 
intent  in  entering  merchandise  at  a  value 
lower  than  the  appraised  value,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  Sec  592  necessarily  Involves  a 
broader  question,  le  ,  judicial  review  of  the 
correctness  of  the  determination  of  the 
amount   of    the    underpayment 

This  question  never  arose  under  Sec  489. 
which  related  solely  to  the  importer's  good 
faith  in  his  declaration  of  entered  value,  be- 
cause Judicial  review  of  the  determination  by 
the  Customs  officials  of  the  dutiable  value  of 
the  merchandise  under  Sec  402  of  the  Tariff 
Acx,  of  1930  was  separately  provided  by  Sec 
501  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  through  re- 
•ippraisement  proceedings. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  law  establishes 
the  effective  date  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments, making  the  revised  law  applicable 
prospectively  to  all  notices  of  penalty  or 
additional  assessment  issued  on  and  after  the 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment. 

in  addi'lon.  it  provides  fjr  application 
tliereafter  trf  the  administrative  guidelines 
f  )r  aftmlniswrmg  the  statute  set  out  In  sub- 
sections lb),  ic)  and  id),  since  no  admin- 
istrative guidelines  are  contained  In  the  pres- 
ent st.itute. 

This  would  avoid  the  administrative  bur- 
den of  carrying  out  two  sets  of  procedures  in 
dealm?  with  matters  theretofore  initiated 
and  no'  determined  administratively  as  of 
the  date     f  pa.??ai5e  of  this   Act 

Section  2  of  H  R.  19114  also  makes  avail- 
able the  procedures  for  Judicial  review  with 
recpect  to  all  adrrlnistratlve  decisions  m 
which  notifleatlon  tc  the  party  charged  Is 
Issued  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

HR.   1J114 
A  bin  to  ameiiU  section  592  of  the  Tariff  Act 

of   19M   (19  U.S.C.A    15921,  and  for  other 

purposes 

tie  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  :n  Con.jress  assembled.  That  section 
592  of  the  Tariff  Act  cf  1930  i  19  U.S.C.A. 
1592)  13  amended  to  read  .is  follows 

•Sec.   592    Penalty  Against   Goods. 

■•(a)  If  any  consignor,  seller,  owner.  Im- 
porter, consignee,  agent,  or  other  person  en- 
ters or  Introduces,  or  attempts  1 1  enter  or 
introduce  into  the  commerce  cf  the  United 
States  any  Imported  merchandise  by  means 
of  any  fraudulent  or  false  invoice,  declara- 
tion, iffidav.t.  letter,  paper,  or  by  means  of 
.tny  f.ilse  statement,  written  or  verbal,  or  by 
means  of  .my  false  or  fraudulent  practice  or 
pp'lin'.'f  whatsoever,  o-  m  .keF  >ny  false 
statement  :n  any  -l-?'iirat. Jii  unaer  the  pro- 
visions of  section  435  of  ths  Act  >  relating  to 
de':l.!rnion  c-i  ciit.-x  i  w.thjut  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  the  truth  of  such  statement, 
or  aids  or  procures  tl^e  ma'tuiK  of  any  such 
false  statement  as  tc  any  mitter  material 
thereto  witMaut  reasjna'ole  cause  to  believe 
the  truth  of  such  stitemen*.  or  is  guilty  of 
any  wiKlu:  tct  ur  om  ssion  by  meins  whereof 
the  Unltsd  States  is  or  may  be  deprived  of 
the  '.awful  duties  or  any  portion  thereof  ac- 
cruing upon  the  merchandise  or  any  portion 
thereof,  embraced  or  referred  to  in  such  in- 
voice, declaration,  affidavit,  letter,  paper,  or 
statement  or  atfected  by  5uch  act  or  omis- 
sion, such  nierfhaiidise  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  .issesiment  of  additional  duties  as 
hereinafter  provided  in  subsections  (bi.  (ci. 
and  I  d  )  of  t.i.s  section. 

ibi  If  any  underpayment  of  lawful 
duties  in  connection  with  such  importation 
is  due  to  negligence  or  intentional  disregard 
of  the  customs  laws  or  regulations  i  but  with- 
out iment  to  uefraud  i .  such  merchandise 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  assessment  of  addi- 
tional duties  equal  to  S""'   of  the  underpay- 
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ment  of   the  lawful  duties  due  and  pay.ible 
on  said  mechandise  " 

"(C)  If  any  underpayment  of  lawful  duties 
in  connection  with  such  importations  is  due 
to  fraud,  said  merchandise  shall  be  subjected 
to  the  assessment  of  additional  duties  equal 
to  50%  of  the  underpayment  of  the  lawful 
duties  due  on  said  merchandise 

"(d)  If  the  assessment  of  lawful  duties 
payable  on  said  merchandise  has  been  final- 
ized by  liquidation  of  the  entries  without 
collection  of  the  underpayment,  such  mer- 
chandise shall  be  subjected  to  the  assessment 
of  additional  duties  under  this  section  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  underpayment  of  the 
lawful  duties  due  thereon  and  not  thereto- 
fore paid.  In  addition  to  the  assessments 
hereinabove  provided  in  subsections  ib)  and 
(C)   of  this  section. 

"le)  Such  additioniil  duties  provided  for 
in  this  section  may  be  remitted  or  mitigated 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  pursuant  to  a  petition  filed  \tnder 
the  provisions  of  section  618  of  this  Act  i  19 
U  S  C  A  1618) .  or.  in  any  case,  bv  the  United 
States  Customs  Court,  upon  its  iletermlna- 
tion.  pursuant  to  a  petition  filed  within  60 
days  after  notification  to  the  .ronsignor. 
seller,  owner,  importer,  consignee,  agent,  or 
other  person,  ivs  the  case  may  be.  of  the  final 
determination  of  the  Secretitry  of  the  Treas- 
ury, supported  by  satisfactory  evidence,  un- 
der such  rule.s  as  the  Customs  Court  may  pre- 
scribe, of  the  amount  of  the  underpayment 
of  lawful  duties,  if  any.  including  all  findings 
and  determinations  entering  into  the  same. 
Old  of  the  applicability  of  subsections  ibi, 
ici.  and  (di  of  this  section." 

Sec  2  Except  .is  hereinafter  provided,  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  apply  to  all  notices  of  penalty  or 
additional  assessments  under  section  592,  or 
section  592  .ts  amended  by  this  Act,  Issued 
thereafter  Pronded.  That  in  the  oase  of 
any  notice  of  penalty  previously  issued  in 
which  a  flnal  iidmlnistratlve  determination 
hivs  not  been  made  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tins  Aci.  the  provl.-ions  of  sub- 
sections lb),  ICI,  and  (di  of  section  592  as 
.amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  and  be  deemed  controlling  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administrative  review,  remission, 
or  mitigation:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  subsection  le)  of  section 
592  as  amended  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  for  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
decisions  made  hereunder,  shall  apply  to  and 
be  effective  with  respect  to  all  administra- 
tive decisions  in  which  notification  to  the 
consignor,  seller,  owner,  importer,  consignee, 
agent,  or  other  person,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  of 
the  final  determination  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  ts  Issued  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  .\c' 
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TOWARD  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

UV    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridau.  Auc/u.'it  2.  1968 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  Americans 
are  not  iind  never  will  be  content  with 
the  status  quo;  despite  f;reat  economic 
and  social  stndes  made  dunnc  the  past 
three  and  one-half  decades,  we  are  con- 
stantly striving  to  improve  our  lives  and 
the  lives  of  people  throuKhout  the  Na- 
tion. Our  strength,  our  resources,  and 
our  abundance  are  freely  offered  to 
achieve  our  goals  of  equal  justice,  equal 
opportunity,  and  equal  dignity  for  all. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  underpinning 


all  of  our  hopes  and  efforts  for  widi  - 
spread  health,  happmes-s,  and  pro.speniv 
for  the  people  of  our  State,  our  Natio;;, 
and  the  world,  is  our  one  ineat  t^oa! 
indeed,  the  one  great  indispensable 
necessity — ihat  of  a  world  at  peace. 

As  loni^  as  Americans  are  ri>;htinR  and 
dying,  as  long  as  host.U-  nations  cnt^auf 
in  v.ar  and  killini;  and  teiioi'.  a.--  lone  d.s 
innoci'nt  children,  women,  and  youim 
men  have  their  Ii\es.  their  dreams,  and 
their  hopes  snuffed  out  by  bombs  .i:  i 
bullets,  we  can  never  achie\e  real  liap- 
pmess  nor  fully  enjoy  our  prosperity 

Today,  vhen  Americans  talk  of  pear 
we  talk  primarily  of   Vietnam   and   il-.r 
tragic  war  that  has  been  waged  th.:' 
almost  continuously,  for  a  quai-ter  >'i    i 
century  and  m  winch  thf  United  Sta': 
has  been  involved  lor  14  ycais  and  ■.',;•  ; 
inci^a.sing  intensity  for  ihe  past  6  yea: 

IF  would  not  be  constructive  to  m:^:\c 
and  reargue  the  how  or  the  wliy  or  tiio 
wisdom  of  Ameiica's  involvement  in  ti:..s 
war.  It  is  well  ktiown  that  some  of  o;,i- 
«:eat,est  pioijontnts  of  a  stiornt  Militi.v 
Establisiiment  urged  President  Ei.sf  - 
iiower  not  to  send  advisers  to  Vietnair.  :i 
1954.  Likewise,  many  oppo.sed  Prcsidt  ..t 
Kennedy :,  decision  to  expand  and  o 
strengthen  that  advisory  force.  Thco 
has  been  iTveat  opposition  also  to  P:r  - 
dent  Johnson's  decision  to  cominit  U  =; 
troops  to  the  conilict  and,  later,  to 
decision  to  bomb  the  north. 

But  It  seem.s  to  me  that  national  :- 
tegrity  and  the  best  intcre.;l.-  of  ■ 
United  Stator,  reside  in  Icarnin.^'  fr.i  a 
pa.t  mistakes,  not  from  repeatint;  t!i;:.  . 
President  John  Kennedy  v. as  '.'andid  i 
his  admission  cf  error  in  the  Bay  of  P  s 
adventure.  Lriter.  however,  his.  succes--:  1 
stratei'y  reKardinj;  Cuba  fo-ced  the  wit:  - 
drawal  of  the  Soviet  Union  horn  u'.ir 
hemisphere  and  resulted  in  sevio.'  v 
weakcnini^^  Russian  innuence.  More  .■  - 
cently.  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 
openly  and  ^roely  admitted  to  liavit.,' 
played  a  role  in  developing  a  Vutiid". 
policy  that  he  later  believed  to  be  wron  ,. 
If,  in  the  pursuit  of  fuirillinu'  our  com- 
mitments to  South  Vietnam,  the  present 
or  previous  administrations  have  made 
mistakes,  then  all  of  us  should  be  stror.-r 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  admit  them. 

Thus  little  can  be  L^aincd  trom  con- 
demnin.s;  o:-  -'lontyinc:  past  policy  >r  ac- 
tions regarding;  Vietnam;  the  intcresls 
of  the  Nation  and  ni  peace  both  demand 
that  a  cr.refiil  examination  be  made  ■■>'! 
where  wl  are  today  ai^^d  where  we  hope  to 
go  in  the  per.ious  days  ahead. 

As  background  to  certain  proposals  I 
will  make,  let  me  -efer  briefly  to  inv 
3-week  visit  to  Vietnam  and  Souther  it 
Asia  in  Jamiaiy  of  this  .vcar  Two 
vcars  befoie  making  thrit  trip.  I  ')re- 
sented  to  tlie  Senate  information  abo..: 
a  vast  netwjrk  of  kickbacks,  collusio'i 
and  corruption  which  was  inie.=tins:i  our 
economic  aid  program  to  Vietnam  and. 
indeed,  the  .South  Vietnamese  Govern - 
ernment  it.se;f.  Conp.ressional  and  other 
investigations  later  confirmed  these  al- 
legations. While  I  was  appalled  at  this 
needless  waste  of  funds  and  at  the  knowl- 
edge that  coiruption  was  severely  im- 
pairing nulitai-y  effoi-ts,  it  miist  be  ad- 
mitted that  until  there  was  an  oppor- 
tunity to  -see  it  in  person.  I  had  no  idea 
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ii.iw  central  conuption  was  to  the  whole 
;v-ue  of  the  Vietnamese  war. 

What  I  learned  first  hand  was  that 
r.'M  uption  was  so  complete  and  so  deeply 
;  noted  among  the  military  and  civil  au- 
:;;,irlties  at  all  levels  of  tcovenmient  in 
.-,.uth  Vietnam,  that  a  vast  number  of 
IIP  South  Vietnamese  people  look  upon 
;i  iiioi.  Saigon  and  ihe  Vietcong  as  cut 
,  in  the  same  cloth.  With  this  attitude, 
,'^  veloped  thi-ouah  yeai-s  of  fear,  finxs- 
•lation  and  a  day-to-day  struggle  simply 
in  .,Lirvive.  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
;!:-iirgent.s,  no  matter  how  cruel  and  no 
:i.,it;er  how  misguided  in  their  goals, 
t.;ii  and  will  continue  to  find  success  in 
;.  luiting  peasants  to  their  cause.  This 
:  vrue  whatever  the  military  outcome 
;:.  Vietnam  may  be  or  whatever  the  out- 
(■  'M.e  of  deci.-ions  made  at  a  neuotiatinp 
table. 

It  was  this  realization  that  prompted 
lilt'  to  make  several  recommendations 
>l)ortly  after  my  return  in  January  from 
Vietnam. 

i"iist.  I  recommended  that  we  demand 
'^..^\  Uie  South  Vietnamese  Government 
>':fle  con-uption  by  ending;  its  system  of 
raying  and  sellinp;  mintary  and  civil 
'.:  iicrship  po.-.itions.  by  crackin':  down 
,.  the  black  market  which  flourished 
.oenly.  by  haltinu  the  winked-at  prac- 
11  e  of  siphoning  off  for  personal  profit, 
c  inmodities  fiom  the  United  States  in- 
-.tiided  for  the  people. 

Second,  I  urged  that  the  United  States 
■;:  dertake  immediately  to  shift  the  bur- 
drii  of  the  militai-y  effort  in  Vietnam. 
.Since  U>66.  Ameiican  troops  have  been 
pi:mai-ily  re.sponsible  for  all  major  of- 
fensive and  combat  operations.  I  pro- 
p^.scd  this  lesponsibility  should  be  shifted 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves  and  that,  toward  this  end, 
we  should  provide  the  necessary  training 
and  equipment. 

Third.  I  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  expected  Tet  offensive,  halt  the 
iDombing  of  North  Vietnam  as  a  major  in- 
dication of  our  willingness  to  deescalate 
the  war  and  in  the  hope  of  spurring  a  re- 
ciprocal deescalation  by  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Fourth.  I  proposed  that  the  President 
should  establish  a  blue-ribbon  negotlat- 
in-.  team  prepared  to  respond  to  any  in- 
dication from  Hanoi  that  it  was  willing 
to  talk. 

Having  made  these  proposals  ir  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  I  was  greatly  pleased 
ard  gratified  with  .several  ensuing  de- 
vp;ooments.  Fii'st  in  February  President 
Thicu  of  South  Vietnam  announced  he 
was  abolishing  the  system  of  buying  and 
.sel'ing  military  and  civil  leadership  posi- 
tions and  that  he  would  take  further 
sttps  against  corruption.  Later,  Secre- 
tarv  of  Defense  Clifford  disclosed  that 
the  United  States  was  undertaking  a 
policy  of  .shifting  much  of  the  military 
brrden  of  the  war  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  would  insti- 
tute expanded  training  programs  and 
V  ould  supply  quantities  of  modern  equlp- 
irient.  including  the  M-16  rifle.  Finally, 
on  March  31,  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced a  limited  bombing  pause  and 
the  establishment  of  a  negotiating  team 
h'  aded  by  Ambassador  Harriman. 

These  recommendations  were  made  in 
January.  Considerable  progress  has  been 
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made  since,  so  that  today  there  is  at 
least  some  hope  the  conflict  will  end  in 
the  near  futuie.  But  as  yet  the  discus- 
sions between  Washington  and  Hanoi  be- 
ing conducted  in  Paiis  are  still  in  the 
first  stage  of  achieving  a  major  break- 
throagli  in  the  war. 

It  seems  appropriate,  therefore,  to 
make  further  recommendations  which  I 
believe  under  the  present  circumstances 
miglit  help  to  bring  about  a  swift  and 
honorable  conclusion  to  the  wr-r  in  Viet- 
nam. 

First.  I  propo.se  that  it  be  made  ciystal 
clear  that,  in  their  own  defense,  the 
South  Vietnamese  must  do  a  great  deal 
more,  or  the  Unit^-d  States  will  be  lorced 
to  do  a  great  deal  le.ss. 

Second.  I  propo.se  that  demands  be 
made  that  the  Government  of  South 
Vietname  move  more  quickly  and  more 
broadly  to  root  out  the  continuing  cor- 
ruption in  its  militai-y  e.  tablishment  and 
in  its  civil  government,  that  meaningful 
land  reform  and  tax  reform  be  under- 
taken promptly,  and  that  more  vigorous 
programs  be  started  and  goals  estab- 
lished for  the  education,  health  und  .vel- 
fare  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Third.  I  propose  that  once  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  is  guaran- 
teed at  the  bargaining  table,  fice  elec- 
tions under  international  .supervision  be 
scheduled  and  carried  out.  and  that  all 
political  parties  willing  to  .submit  their 
programs  to  ballots  instead  of  bullets 
be  permitted  to  campaign  fully  and 
freely  in  those  elections. 

Fourth.  I  propo.se  that  the  United 
States  carefully  and  thoughtfully  re-Ap- 
prai.se  its  general  loreign  policy  .since 
World  War  II  with  the  conviction  and 
intent  that  it  cannot  be.  a'ld  no  longer 
should  attempt  to  be.  policeman  for  the 
entire  world. 

For  several  reasons  the  burden  of  the 
military  effort  in  Vietnam  should  b? 
shifted'  to  the  Vietnainese.  First,  it  is 
their  war.  We  can  and  mu.st  continue  to 
provide  reasonable  help,  but  no  conflict 
.such  as  this  can  produce  a  lasting  vic- 
tory if  it  is  fought  primarily  by  foreign 
powers.  Second,  it  seems  to  me  there  is 
a  psychologiC5al  factor  to  contend  with. 
Prom  my  observations  in  South  Vietnam, 
those  areas  which  were  pacified  by  the 
United  States  and  which  were  supposed 
to  be  held  secure  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese invariably  were  .soon  ovenun 
again  by  the  Vietcong.  But  tho.se  areas 
taken  by  the  South  Vietnamese  them- 
selves rarely  if  ever  appeared  to  fall  back 
into  enemy  hands.  Finally— and  perhaps 
most  important — our  dominant  role  in 
the  war  has  cast  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  as  a  new  colonial  power  in  Viet- 
nam. We  do  not  seek  to  control  the  ter- 
ritory or  wealth  of  South  Vietnam  nor 
to  secure  any  other  material  gain.  But 
to  the  people,  we  have  become  simply 
the  successors  to  the  Japanese  and  the 
French.  Whatever  else  the  Vietcong  may 
be,  they  are  Vietnamese.  We  are  not. 

My  proposal  to  insist  that  the  Saigon 
government  should  root  out  corruption 
and  start  providing  essential  public  serv- 
ices to  its  people  is,  if  I  may  repeat,  cen- 
tral to  the  entire  Vietnam  problem.  No 
one  likes  military  force  in  his  midst,  but 
most  people  can  understand  its  neces- 
sity when  there  are  those  who  would 
change  government  by  violence  and  sub- 
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vei-sion  rather  than  by  peaceful  politi- 
cal processes. 

In  Vietnam,  as  in  Latin  America  and 
in  pai'ts  of  Europe,  I  liave  seen  that 
hungry  bodies  are  not  interested  in 
ideology  but  in  food;  I  have  .seen  that 
di.seased  bodies  are  not  inteiested  in 
politic,^  but  m  being  healed;  I  have  .seen 
that  the  hoijcks.-  and  the  ifiiiorant  aie 
not  interested  m  ab.stiact  theoiies  but  m 
hoiie  and  knowledge. 

But  I  liave  seen  also  that  they  are 
sturdy  and  courageous  iieople.  Most  of 
them  would  be  willii:^  to  vo  hun',iy  a  lit- 
tle loneer.  to  suffer  thi  ir  ailme.  its,  to  wait 
for  their  .schools,  if  only  they  kiiew  that 
.someone  was  at  work  to  provide  the.se 
ihinir.s--if  not  lor  t!ic:i;.  then  it.r  their 
children. 

The  bulk  uf  the  South  Vietname.se  do 
not  want  to  be  ruled  by  either  the  Viet- 
cong or  by  the  North  Vietnamese  For 
one  thing,  legional  alk' glances  are.  in 
many  easrs.  .lUst  as  i.ioweiful  as  na- 
tionalism. And  mo.st  Vietnamese.  North 
as  well  as  .Sniith.  aie  acutely  avi  'c  of  the 
.so-called  land  leforin  of  Ho  Chi  Minh 
in  1954-5.'i — fiom  all  i-erorts  a  forced 
collectivi/'ation  .so  brutal  in  its  imple- 
mentation that  thf  peasants  levolted 
and  were  not  put  down  until  Ho"s  army 
had  .slau.'^htered  100.000  people  And 
they  know  only  too  well  the  mr-dieval 
teri-or  of  thf  Vieteonc — the  beheading, 
the  disembowelments.  the  killin?'  of 
women  and  children.  No,  they  are  not 
interested  m  rule  by  the  north  or  rule  by 
the  Vietcong.  But,  to  date.  Saieon  un- 
fortunately lias  offered  little  better. 
When  their  own  soldiers  come,  tliere  niay 
be  shooting,  looting  and  the  i^ccidental 
killing  of  mnocent  i.-eople  Brutal  treat- 
ment of  Vietcoim  siispects  ln's  been  all 
too  common,  and  collection  of  hack  taxes 
for  absentee  landlords  who  are  livlnK  in 
luxury  m  -Saigon  has  contiibuted  to  dis- 
content. T'nen  the  .soldiers  go  and  too 
often  the  Vietcong  return,  only  to  .start 
the  cvcle  over  again  with  .'■tron^er  sup- 
port than  before. 

No  matter  how  or  when  this  conflict  is 
ended,  tlie  :rvoluti'-n  in  South  Vietnam 
will  not  cease  until  tliere  is  a  viable  t'ov- 
ernincnt  in  Saiccn  v'hich  will  vork  for 
the  people  a^d  not  for  the  profiteers.  It 
must  be  a  government  in  which  the  peo- 
ple have  confidence  and  to  which  they 
will  want  to  give  their  allegiance. 

Free  elections  in  Vietnam.  :'rQ  vital  if 
this  eo.ll  is  lo  be  achieved  While  the  last 
elections  were  a  step  foiv.ard.  much  ap- 
parently remains  to  be  done  It  is  almost 
inconcpivable.  and  certainly  not  the 
marl;  of  a  mature  tioveriiment.  for  the 
man  who  came  in  second  in  the  presiden- 
tial elections  to  be  placed  under  a  5-year 
prison  term  on  charges  that  at  worst 
could  be  interpreted  ps  impropriety  in 
public  .'tatf  nients.  If  a  South  VietnamiCse 
Government  is  to  be  a  rcas.onably  stable 
'jne.  It  must  be  chosen  from  candidates 
representina  all  its  political  forces.  It 
seems  to  me  that  when  South  Vietnam 
is  !!uaranteed  its  freedom  from  foreign 
aggression,  there  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  National  Liberation  Front  could  be 
dealt  with;  its  members  could  be  lined 
up  against  a  wall  and  ^hot.  or  they  could 
be  integrated  into  a  South  Vietnamese 
society  at  peace  with  its  neighbors  and 
with  itself.  The  only  reasonable  and  ac- 


ceptable  alternative  is  the  latter  I  do  not 
believe  the  world  needs  another  blood- 
bath like  the  Stalin  purines,  the  North 
Vietnamese  repression,  or  the  Indonesian 
atrocities 

In  the  final  analysis,  if  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  meet  these  demands,  then  it 
must  be  concluded  that  the  present  gov- 
ernment is  unworthy  nf  our  continued 
help  The  patience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple IS  not  endless  It  has  been  worn  thin 
in  Vietnam  If  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  is  unwillint;  to  commit  itself  to 
the  people  of  that  war-torn  countrv'.  then 
the  Ui-.ited  States  no  longer  has  a  le«al  or 
moral  commitment  to  that  Government 
Distasteful  as  this  may  be.  our  only  al- 
ternative would  be  to  reassess  our  present 
course  of  action 

Finally,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  United 
Stales  will  adopt  a  new  attituc  toward 
foreign  policy  in  general  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  been  operating  too  lon«  not  with 
dear  *nd  established  L;oals.  but  with 
sloi^ans,  not  with  a  flexible  framework 
in  which  to  deal  with  the  community  of 
nations,  but  with  inconsistency  and  e%'en 
hyprocnsy.  ivit  :iom  the  strength  of 
knowledge  about  those  in  the  world  who 
are  real  or  potential  enemies,  but  from 
the  weakness  and  intransigence  of  isjno- 
rance 

Our  foreign  policy  position  should  re- 
flect the  understanding  that  the  most 
powerful  weapon  moving  nations  today 
is  neither  the  force  of  arms  nor  the 
threat  of  intervention  by  the  world's 
potential  self-apjxjinted  policemen;  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  stronger  force  of 
people  to  chart  their  own  destiny 
through  national  independence. 

It  is  this  force  and  not  the  force  of 
American  arms  that  rebuffed  Chinese  in- 
fluence in  central  Africa  and  Indonesia. 
It  IS  this  force  and  not  the  force  of 
American  arms  that  is  steadily  weaken- 
ing the  So\iet  bloc  today,  as  exemplified 
in  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania,  and  else- 
where. 

Let  us  base  our  policy  not  on  the 
premises  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
when  half  of  the  world  was  laid  waste 
and  ours  was  the  only  uiiscathed  major 
power:  let  us  now  base  our  policy  on  the 
world  as  it  is — struggling  for  mdepend- 
ence,  admittedly  dangerous,  but  holding 
the  promise  as  never  before  to  feed  the 
worlds  hungry  and  heal  the  worlds  sick, 
needing  us  not  so  much  for  our  ability 
to  wage  war  but  as  a  major  partner  in 
a  community  of  mankind  to  achieve 
peace. 
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HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  recently 
Dr.  EUizabeih  J  .Simpson,  actint;  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  vocational- 
technical  education  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  Urbana,  and  also  a  techni- 
cal consultant  to  my  Subcommittee  on 
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General  Education  while  we  were  ham- 
mering out  the  vocational  education  bill, 
gave  a  speech  which  I  believe  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  tho.se  interested  in  vo- 
cational education 

Dr.  Simp.son  delivered  her  remarks  at 
the  State  In-Senice  Education  Confer- 
ence for  Homemakinu  Teachers  in  Dal- 
las. Te\  .  on  July  ;iO,  1968 

I  believe  she  puts  into  proper  focus 
the  responsibility  of  homemaking  edu- 
cation and  how  it  fits  into  our  educa- 
tional pattern  today 

Dr   Simp.son's  speech  follows: 
HoMi  MAKING  EnrcATioN-    Where  We  Ake  and 

A  Look  to  the  Puttire 
iBy    Elizabeth    Simpson,    acting    chairman. 
(Ippartment    of    vocational-technical    edu- 
cation, CuUege  of  Education.  University  of 
lUinoi.s,  Urbana) 

Where  .ire  we  In  home  economics  educa- 
tion' We  are  facing  our  greatest  challenges — 
of  that  I  am  sure  We  have  glowing  opportu- 
nities for  3er\'1ce.  for  resjxindlng  to  the  needs 
.ipparent  In  the  socJal  problems  and  ills  of 
our  time. 

Home  economics  education  today  Is  no 
field  for  the  meek  CouraRe  and  Imagina- 
tion are  needed  in  developing  programs  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  present  and  fore- 
seeable future. 

Courage  and  imagination  are  needed  In 
Interpreting  programs  and  iieed.s  ,ind  :n  de- 
manding the  funds  and  facilities  required  to 
carry  out  our  programs. 

Cliallenges  in  curriculum  development  ;n 
home  economics  are  at  all  levels:  elemen- 
tary. Junior  high  school,  high  school,  post- 
secondary,  .idult.  .md  professional.  Chal- 
lenges exist  with  respect  to  all  aspects  of 
our  program  pre\ocational.  home  iiid  fam- 
ily living,  occupational,  preprofesslonal.  and 
teacher  education. 

At  the  secondary  level,  there  are  three 
major  purposes  which  home  econonrucs  edu- 
cation seri'es:  ili  education  for  homemak- 
ing .md  family  life.  i2t  education  for  em- 
ployment in  ix-cupatlons  Involving  home  eco- 
nomics knowledges  and  skills  and  i3i  pre- 
professlonal education  These  three  pur- 
poses are  related  in  terms  of  program  con- 
tent. There  is  a  large  body  of  knowledges  and 
skills  common  to  ,ill  three  aspects,  as  well 
lis  certain  knowledges  and  skills  unique  to 
each.  Uniqueness  is  largely  in  terms  of  ap- 
plications and  depth  rather  than  in  the 
nature  of  the  content.  The  lact  of  the  large 
body  of  common  content  has  imp>ortant  im- 
plications for  curriculum  development.  One 
way  of  giving  recognition  to  the  commonali- 
ties Is  through  b:»sic  courses  in  the  junior 
high  school  and  early  high  school  years.  WTth 
applications  made  through  differentiated 
programs  tor  homemaking  and  occupations 
in  the  later  years. 

The  junior  high  .school  program  In  home 
economics  will  receive  increased  attention  as 
the  concept  of  pre-vocatlonal  education  as 
a  facet  of  vocational  education  gains  accept- 
ance. This  concept  was  set  forth  in  no  un- 
certain terms  in  the  National  .\dvlsory  Coun- 
cil's report  on  vocational  education.  It  Is  fur- 
ther recognized  in  the  vocational  education 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  US  House  of 
Representatives. 

At  the  post -secondary  level,  technical  ed- 
ucation programs  are  developing  rapidly. 
Home  economics  has  exciting  opportunities 
here  but  we  need  to  respond  with  greater 
alacrity  and  a  keener  sense  of  commitmment. 
In  .adult  education,  we  'ind  some  of  our 
chief  challenges  in  the  plight  of  the  poor. 
Consumer  education-  nutrition  Improve- 
ment of  home  environment — child  care  .ind 
guidance — management  of  resources.  These 
ire  the  areas  of  need.  These  are  the  areas 
where  icf  can  serve 

Keeping  in  mind  program  purp<jses  In 
home  economics  education,  it  might  be  help- 
ful to  view  directions  of  program  offerings  in 
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terms  of  six  major  bases  for  curriculum  de- 
cisions: 

Conditions  of  society  and  related  iiee<l-;: 
needs  of  studenUs:  needs  related  to  the  lnc;U 
situation;  content  and  <irganlzation  of  the 
subject  held:  developments  in  the  education 
held,  and  philosophical  bases 

Let  us  look  ftrst  at  some  scx'ial  conditk  ii^ 
that  suggest  needs  for  home  economics  ed- 
ucation 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  delineate  uH 
of  the  social  conditions  with  Implications  :  r 
programs  in  home  economics,  but  suppose  -.vp 
look  at  some  In  particular,  the  .statist:  - 
concerning  women  in  the  labor  force  suggest 
challenges  to  currlciilum-m  ikcrs  In  Ik.iiip 
economics. 

Women  make  up  over  35  percent  of  [l.f 
total  labor  force 

Approximately  40  percent  of  all  women  ::i 
the  United  States  work  outside  the  home 

This  figure  Is  upped  to  50  jK>rcent  if  ;  i 
nmlt  the  ■young  mother"  group 

Working  mothers  represent  38  [)ercent  if 
.ill  the  women  '.vho  work  outside  the  h.i-  c 
Half  of  .America's  women  bear  their  :  -t 
child  it  .iboiit  age  30— hence  with  prpsf:-- 
life  expectancy,  thev  have  over  half  of  tl,.;- 
adult  lives  free  of  rhlldbearlng  and  with  lii.- 
I)o.ssl  bill  ties  for  gainful  employment. 

In  ige.S,  eight  percent  of  the  children  f 
working  mothers  were  expected  to  lake  ■  .x:/' 
of  themselves  while  their  mothers  were  .t 
work 

The  one-parent  family  is  a  sharp  rea!:r\  f 
the  American  way  of  life  In  1965.  more  t!,  ,n 
six  million  children,  nearly  one  in  ten,  •.vrre 
living  in  one-parent  homes,  .Since  then  ho 
number  has  increased  with  -tartling  rapM  v 
.\  Urge  proportion  of  these  children  !.  .-.e 
working  mothers  trylne  desperately  to  ;  r  - 
vide  for  their  care  ,ind  needs 

Women  tend  to  receive  lower  income  r.a 
lower  parnings  than  men 

Working  v^nves  tend  to  spend  more  f>  r 
clnthlng,  beauty  care,  and  other  groomir:' 
than  do  nonworklng  wives. 

What  are  some  of  the  implications  of  t'c 
foregoing  statistics?  Certainly.  i  need  for  (d- 
ucatlon  for  the  dual  ro'^e  of  homcmakpr-w  _■" 
earner  Programs  for  vouth  and  adults  r? 
needed  to  increase  emplovabillty  and  ::r.- 
i-irove  'amilv  living  through  preparation  :  : 
the  dual  mie  Such  programs  should  meet  'he 
following  criteria- 

1.  Emphasize  human  relationships  in  ^i  •■i 
family  and  employment  situations;  prl:.  i- 
ples  of  manaeement.  incliidit-.e  decision  mak- 
ing, goals,  values,  standards,  .ind  nature  nnd 
iise  of  resources:  budzetins  and  consumer 
education:  physical  well  being  through  tui- 
trltlon.  adequate  housing,  sanitation,  safetv: 
personal  qualities  related  to  employablUtv; 
and  child  care  .md  euldance. 

2.  Give  attention  to  the  various  roles  ;n 
which  individuals  function  and  help  studeii"s 
learn  to  meet  the  sometimes  conflicting  de- 
mands of  these  roles. 

A  social  fact  of  our  times  is  the  ereat 
awareness  >f  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 
Emphasis  on  the  areas  of  home  economics 
mentioned,  particularly  emphasis  on  child 
development,  care,  and  guidance,  mljht  do 
more  to  break  the  poverty  cycle  in  mai.y 
families  than  instruction  of  any  other  na- 
ture We  ran  no  longer  .issume  that  appr'^- 
prlate  Ideas  .ibout  parental  responsibility  :^r 
children  will  be  learned  as  a  matter  of  course 
In  the  liome.  Too  many  evidences  In  our  ^  i- 
clety  Indicate  abdication  of  this  responsi- 
bility, or  attempting  to  fulfill  it  by  over- 
indvilgence. 

The  so-called  sexual  revolution  has  pre>*- 
Ing  implications  for  home  economics  educ.- 
tlon  Donald  M  Michael.  In  The  Neit  Gv- 
eratton.  says:  The  ayallablUty  of  cheap,  'M- 
fective  oral  contraceptives  certainly  will  :  c- 
celerate  changes  in  values  about  the  relation- 
ships between  couples  quite  aside  from  their 
marriage  plans  Readily  available  contracep- 
tives; high  physical  mobility  and  a  larger  ur- 
ban geography  to  be  easily  mobile  In:  adult- 
mlmlcklng    social    behavior    In    adolescents 
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and  preadolescents;  a  consumer-oriented 
economv  with  Its  explicit  approval  of  self- 
indulgence,  splintered  value  systems,  accom- 
panied lor  some  by  the  persisting  threat  of 
war;  the  declining  role  of  the  family  as  the 
behavior-constraining  and  behavior-defining 
agency  for  vouth:  additional  emotional  In- 
securl'ties  siitTered  by  underprivileged  youth 
when  Jobs  for  them  become  more  scarce:  the 
.ilienatlon  of  some  of  the  more  privileged 
'.  ilh.  and  their  turning  to  intense  personal 
rtl.ttlonships  .is  .in  answer- -all  of  these  fac- 
tors win  encourage  extensive  experimentation 
'.\lth  .  .  ,  sex, 

.Several  states  have  sex  education  commls- 
-loiis  .sludvlng  the  need  lor  Improved  sex 
idiicutlon  in  the  public  schools  The  nUnois 
(,-  innusslon  is  typical  in  Its  insistence  that 
.ix  education  should  be  in  the  context  of 
:..mlly  life  education.  The  challenges  are 
,hvious, 

\side  from  the  curriculum  challenges. 
:.,.re  is  the  challenge  of  simply  reaching 
::,ore  students  The  kind  of  home  economics 
.w  h.ive  been  talking  about  Is  important  for 
We  must  ^um  courageously  for  reaching 
;;  0  percent  of  the  students.  We  must  reach 
I    th  bovs  and  girls. 

\  high  level  of  consumption  is  an  aspect 
,  :  he  American  way  of  life  The  development 
:  .-kills  in  .selecting  and  buying  goods  and 
^er^lccs  lor  the  family  is  a  major  challenge 
•  ,  iiome  economics  education.  It  is  acknowl- 
edged by  consumer  educators  that  making 
■;.ings  is  not  essential  to  learning  how  to  buy 
:',eni  Making  things  may  be  important  in 
-n-.e  orcupationally  oriented  programs.  It  is 
,  .erv  minor  part  of  education  for  the  reall- 
•le:;  of  homemaking  a.s  it  Is  today. 

What  are  some  other  social  facts  that  sug- 
iresf  currlcular  changes  in  home  economics? 
I:.  1966.  1.720.000  new  households  were  estab- 
■..,:ied  in  the  United  States,  A  2,3  percent  in- 
crease is  expected  each  year.  The  Census 
Bi;reau  reports  that  28.2  percent  of  families 
;.  ,\  e  yearly  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000.  Four- 
•een  percent  have  yearly  incomes  of  less  than 
$:!  000.  Yet.  it  cost  $9,191  in  the  fall  of  1966 
for  a  family  of  four  to  live  on  a  moderate 
^;  -ndard  In  the  urban  areas  of  the  United 
.•^t  ites. 

With  the  cost  of  living  what  It  Is,  how  can 
t;-.p  :arge  proportion  of  low-Income  families 
possibly   manage?   In   this   problem   are   In- 
herent challenges  to  the  curriculum-makers 
in   liome   economics,   for   both  homemaking 
and  occupational  aspects  of  the  field.  How  can 
we  better  prepare  young  people  and  adults 
for  earning  and  learning  how  to  live  well? 
Rapidly  expanding  knowledge  in  all  areas 
Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  education.  The  meth- 
odology of  the  40'e,  with  Its  emphasis  on  the 
felt  needs  and  interests  of  students,  does  not 
meet  the  criterion  of  efficiency  In  learning 
reauired  by  the  times.  Continuing  education 
must  be  a  way  of  life.  For  the  homemakers, 
both  hes  and  shes,  continued  education  In 
home  and  family  life  is  imperative  for  the 
f;::!est   and   best  functioning  in   the  home- 
making  role  For  the  worker,  continued  learn- 
ing is  also  an  imperative,  particularly  when 
you   consider   that  the   nature   of   many   oc- 
cupations and  the  requisite  skills  for  these 
occupations  has  changed  and  Is  continuing 
to  change. 
The  forecoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  social 
i.d  economic  conditions  that  must  be  con- 
.-I'iered   in  developing   the   home   economics 
ci:rriculum.  One  inlght  consider  also: 

The  mobility  of  our  population — the  fact 
that  50  million  Americans  now  change 
abodes  every  year. 

The  longer  life  span  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  aging  in  our  population. 

Developments  In  the  mass  media  of  com- 
ni'uiication. 

Lessened  self-sufnciency  of  the  family  unit 
ruid    concomitant    dependency    on    outside 
:i£:encies. 
Variety  in  family  patterns. 
Sense  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  many 
vnith. 


Racial  tensions. 

Affluence  and  poverty  side  by  side  in  our 
society. 

Developments  in  federal  and  state  legisla- 
tion for  education,  including  \ocational 
education  and  home  economics 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on  These  and 
other  social  and  economic  conditions  offer 
challenge  to  the  changing,  growing  neld  of 
home  economics  education. 

Needs  of  students  is  a  basis  for  curriculum 
decisions  which  has  long  been  well  under- 
stood by  home  economists  Generally,  there 
is  greater  awareness  of  needs  in  this  area 
than  of  needs  in  any  of  the  other  live  cate- 
gories of  bases  for  curriculum  decisions.  1 
shall  assume  that  we  all  understand  what  we 
mean  by  student  needs. 

A  sense  of  alienation  would  appear  to  be 
more  common  among  young  people  today 
than  in  the  past  Soci.al  forces  tend  toward 
alienation.  Probably  I  need  not  dwell  on  the 
evidences  of  alienation  m  otir  .society.  But,  it 
■seems  to  mc  that  the  prevalence  of  this  feel- 
ing is  a  source  of  challenge  to  home  eco- 
nomics in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Time  does  not  permit  examining  all  the 
interesting  lacts,  opinions,  and  questions 
regarding  student  needs,  but  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  Congressman  Roman  Puciiiskl's 
keynote  speech  at  the  AVA  Convention  in 
De"cember— lor  he  made  some  .statements 
which  are  of  vital  concern  when  we  consider 
student  needs.  He  said: 

•  Our  concern  for  young  peoijle  iiiean.-  con- 
cern for  all  voung  people,  A  program  is  bound 
to  look  good  if  its  students  are  selected  for 
their  intelligence,  high  level  of  motivation, 
and  potential  for  placement  in  high-status 
jobs.  But.  we  cannot  judge  the  success  of 
an  educational  endeavor  in  the  simple  terms 
of  where  a  student  stands  at  the  end  of  his 
training  program.  Tlie  only  moral  basis  for 
evaluation  is  the  value  that  the  educational 
experience  adds  to  the  individual-  where  he 
stands  after  a  training  procram  m  relation 
to  where  he  stood  at  its  beginning  Tills  con- 
cept is  an  essential  one  lor  the  educator  who 
is  interested  In  serving  all  youth. 

■■All  vouth  are  hOt  bcmu  .-er\pd  The  rate 
of  -dropouts'  for  riot  cities,  according  to  fig- 
ures applied  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 

is: 

"Detroit:  Total  high  school  enrollment  of 
72,719  for  the  1966-67  school  year  dropped  by 
9,281  students  for  a  loss  rat*  of  12  8  percent. 
Boy  students  dropped  out  at  a  rate  of  14  ,-) 
percent, 

■'Newark:  Students  left  high  choo!  before 
graduation  at  rates  of  7  to  9  percent  between 
1961  and  1967,  Last  year.  Newar;;  schools  lost 
1,355  students  for  a  7  percent    uropouf  rate 

"New  York:  Of  a  total  .uinlor  and  .'^enior 
high  school  enrollment  of  nearly  480,000.  the 
loss  rate  was  slightly  more  than  7  percent" 

In  particular,  the  iteeds  of  dropnut-prone 
youth,  the  alienated,  and  the  disadvantaced 
offer  challenge  as  we  develop  curriculum  ma- 
terials In  home  economics  In  home  eco- 
nomics we  are  concerned  with  the  vitally 
important  matters  of  everyday  living,  with 
Interrelationships,  with  decision-making, 
with  the  values  that  motivate  in  all  of  the 
practical  areas  of  life  Through  our  work  with 
young  people  In  these  areas  we  have  a  re- 
markable opportunity  for  helping  them  im- 
prove the  quality  of  living  for  themselves  and 
for  their  families-to-be. 

In  planning  programs  in  home  economics, 
needs  related  to  the  local  situation  are  factors 
to  be  considered.  Ralph  Tyler  has  s.iid: 

We  .  need  to  look  carefully  at  the  par- 
ticular situation  .  .  .  because  there  are  not 
only  differences  within  any  school  but  also 
communities  differ  In  respect  to  the  back- 
grounds of  children,  what  they  have  learned 
previously,  what  kinds  of  attitudes  they  have 
towards  learning.  The  difference  between  the 
conditions  of  a  school  In  the  slum  area  cf  one 
of  our  large  cities  and  the  school  m  the 
wealthy  suburban  cmmunlty  Is  almost  .as 
great  as  any  difference  you  could  find  between 
one  country  and  another  country. 


In  recent  years,  we  have  not  given  as  much 
attention  to  the  local  situation  as  a  basis  for 
curriculum  decisions  .is  we  did  in  the  early 
50'^  But  recent  social  events  have  brought 
about  a  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  needs 
of  the  local  community  as  we  plan  educa- 
tional programs.  If  education  is  to  be  rele- 
vant to  life,  then  we  must  know  life  as  it  is 
really  lived  by  our  students  and  we  must 
kn-iw  when  it  is  lived. 

Home  economics  as  a  field  of  study  draws 
Its  content  from  most,  or  perhaps  all.  of  the 
disciplines  Selections  are  made  in  light  of  the 
problems  or  areas  associated  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  home,  the  conduct  of  iami'.y 
life,  and  performance  in  the  home  economics- 
related  i.(-c\ipations.  Structuring  the  content 
of  the  held,  as  has  been  d'ine.  lor  example, 
m  the  national  curriculum  development  proj- 
ect m  home  icononiics.  results  in  a  resource 
of  value  in  in;ikine  decisions  about  the  h. me 
economics  curriculum  for  a  given  situation. 
The  tool  for  planning  which  resulted  Irom 
the  national  curriculum  develiipment  proj- 
ect aids  us  as  we  move  lorward  as  a  held. 

The  expanding  knowledge  abctn  teaching 
and  learnint!  provides  .lUother  basis  for  cur- 
riculum decisions,  particularly  with  respect 
to  planning  of  learning  exjieriences  and 
means  of  evaluation,  the  use  <.f  teaching  aids. 
and  the  (organization  of  subject  matter. 

A  directional  lorce  that  mti.st  be  taken  into 
account  is  the  decided  increase  m  coopera- 
tive nctivitv  ;imong  the  \ario>is  lields  of  voca- 
tional education.  Impetus  to  such  uevelnp- 
ments  was  provided  by  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963. 

Reorganization  <if  programs  federal,  state 
and  local  levels  pives  evidence  of  the  in- 
creased concern  for  broad  programs  of  vo- 
cational education  that  focus  on  needs  of 
jieople  rather  than  empire-building  within 
.1  sinele-content   area 

A  trend  toward  a  closer  relationship  l.ie- 
twef  n  general  education  and  vocational  edu- 
cation Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  As 
Dean  Rupert  Evans,  College  of  Education. 
University  of  Illinois  s.iid  in  a  recent  speech: 
Some  people  have  tried  to  build  a  wall 
between  voi'ational  education  and  general 
cduc;ition  Where  such  a  wall  exists,  it  must 
be  tort',  down  I  present  three  L'eneral  propo- 
sitions: 

a.  Vocational  education  cannot  pro'-per 
unless  it  has  a  strong  general  education  pre- 
ceding .Uid  accompanying  r. 

b.  For  the  majority  of  students,  the  prac- 
tical arts  .  .  are  the  only  means  of  lending 
intelligibility  to  more  academic  subjects, 

c.  The  vocational  education  ronteiit  of 
general  education  courses  is  rarely  presented 
to  students 

Vocational  education  is  absolutely  depend- 
ent tipon  general  education,  and  that  for 
at  least  half  of  our  students  general  educa- 
tion is  dependent  on  -, ocatlonal  education. 
They  must  never  be  separated,  for  separa- 
tion  damages  both. 

The  philosophical  bases  of  the  held  must 
be  t.^ken  into  account  as  our  programs  de- 
velop. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  home  economics 
education— and  the  total  held  of  vocational 
education— IS  rr^earch  in  its  philosophical 
foundations.  We  can  be  victims  of  our  suc- 
css  witli  the  practical  if  we  l.ul  to  lake  Mif- 
f-.cient   cognizance   of   the  theoretical 

Some  of  the  problems  needing  considera- 
tuiii  are:  Ethical  criteria  for  the  justifica- 
tion of  specuic  content;  the  validation  of 
,,ims  of  various  home  economics  programs: 
•he  role  of  work  m  contemporary  nvlne:  the 
interrelationship  of  the  family  and  other  so- 
cial institutions. 

Thus  far,  we  have  considered  six  major 
bases  for  curriculum  decisions  m  home  eco- 
nomics education  and  some  of  the  current 
related  challenges,  I'o  review,  these  six  are: 
social  conditions,  student  needs,  the  local 
situations,  the  convnt  of  home  economics 
as  a  field  of  study,  development*  m  the  total 
field  of  vocational  education,  and  philosophi- 
cal foundations. 
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Legislation,  also,  has  an  Impact  on  our  pro- 
grams Let  us  li>olc  at  what  is  happenlni?  w!t.h 
respect  to  legislation  for  home  economics  at 
the  national  level  Slightly  over  a  week  ;igo, 
the  H  >use  voted  389  to  0  and  the  Senate  89 
to  0  In  behalf  of  new  conrepts  t<j  meet  new 
needi  In  vocational  education  Ab  Congress- 
nxan  Puclnskl  said  In  a  recent  sfieech.  If  any 
doubt  sti:i  lingers  that  this  nation  has  finally 
decided  t  >  *ir:n«  vocational  edu.^itlon  -with 
both  feet — to  the  top  of  edvicatlonal  spec- 
trum, let  the  doubters  look  at  the  fantastic 
vote  on  this  measure  In  both  Chambers  of 
Congress." 

What  about  the  home  economics  sections 
of  these  bills''  The  House  version  of  this  Con- 
sumer and  Homemaklng  Education  section 
provides  th  it  The  re^uUr  non-vocational 
homemaklng  program  is  extended  for  5  years: 
the  Peder  il  share  shall  not  exceed  50  percent 
for  the  regular  homemaklng  program:  at 
least  one-thrd  of  the  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated for  this  program  "ihall  be  used  In  de- 
pressed arets  or  areas  with  high  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  consumer  education  and  to 
help  Improve  f  imllv  life:  the  Federil  share 
.shall  be  90  percent  of  the  costs  of  this  new 
eniphisls  pr  'gram;  the  authorization  Is  »15 
millioo  for  FY70 

Purpusr^  >pt  forth  in  the  House  bill  are  for 
educational  programs  which  encourage  home 
economics  to  give  greater  con-lderatlon  to 
social  and  cultural  conditions  and  needs, 
especially  in  economically  depressed  areas 
and  encourage  preparation  for  professional 
leadership  and  are  designed  for  preparing 
youth  and  adults  for  the  dual  role  f<{  home- 
maker  and  wage-earner,  and  ancillary  serv- 
ices 

The  Senate  bill.  Part  P.  Homemaklng  Edu- 
cation, reads  as  follows    in  its  section  161- 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated »J.5.000  000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30.  1970.  $35.000000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  ?50.000,000 
for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,   1972       .  . 

Purpose  as  spt  forth  in  the  Senate  bill  Is 
for  educational  progrnms  designed  to  fit  for 
homemakirg.  persons  who  have  entered,  or 
are  preparing  to  enter  the  work  of  the  heme, 
including  consumer  education  programs, 
with  special  empha^ls  on  program's  for  per- 
son.<  who  are  eor.nomlcallv  or  socially  de- 
prived, and  tnclllary  services 

Because  there  are  dliTerences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  vocational 
education  bUl.  the  bill  must  go  to  a  Joint 
conference  committee  wheie  agreement  must 
be  reached  with  respect  to  these  differences. 
This  will  probably  take  place  in  early  Sep- 
tember 

As  a  vocational  education  consultant  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education  I  have  had  the  ex- 
perience of  .-itting  In  on  a  mark-up  session 
on  the  bill  I  now  know  from  first-hand  ex- 
perience what  a  piM.1T  Job  of  interpreting  our 
tield  we  in  home  economics  have  done  I  un- 
derstand that  Texas  has  good  support  for 
home  economics  in  the  Concrress-  so  I  may 
be  talking  to  the  wrong  people  But.  in  gen- 
eral, we  have  not  told  our  story  well 

And,  sad  to  jay.  in  some  places  there  has 
been  no  story  that  ought  to  be  told 

What  kind  of  home  economics  can  Ignore 
the  social  problems  we  have  discussed  here 
today —and  their  all  too  obvious  Implications 
for  homes  and  families — hence,  for  home 
economics  education?  What  kind  of  home 
economics  lets  the  teachers  interests  or  lack 
of  willingness  to  plan — or  pupil's  ephemeral 
interests — or  old-fashioned  facilities — dictate 
the  curriculum' 

What  k:nd  of  home  econi'mics  has  little 
girls  sewing  dresses  day  after  day  and  ends 
a  schcKil  year  with  only  two  or  three  weeks 
left  for  a  study  of  child  care? 

What  kind  of  home  economics  purports  to 
integrate  a  .tudy  of  home  management  but 
can  point  to  time  schedules  for  laboratory 
meal   preparation   as  the  only  evidence' 

What  kind  of  home  economics  rejects  the 
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need  to  prepare  our  young  women  for  home- 

m.-ikiiig  and  occupations? 

What  kind  i;if  home  economics  will  not 
recogn:ze  that  hi.imes  fall  because  of  prob- 
lems In  human  relationship  and  manage- 
ment, failures  In  caring  f<'r  and  guiding 
what  Is  most  precious  In  the  home,  its  chil- 
dren, and  not  t>ecause  the  homemaker  can't 
make  a  garment,  not  even  because  she's  a 
pofr  cook 

What  kind  of  home  economics  do  you 
teach''  Is  it  relevant  to  life  as  It  is  really  lived 
today''  Does  It  face  up  to  the  challenges  posed 
oy  our  current  social  problems? 

Only  If  we  can  answer  yes  to  these  last 
two  questions  do  we  deserve  to  continue  as 
a  field  of  study. 

I  thank  you. 


August  2,  196s 


WEST  SE.ATTLE  PRTV.ATE  HOSPITAL 
AIDS    COMMUNITY   HEALTH 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  most 
of  us  are  unaware  of  the  important  part 
played  by  private  business  in  .some  of 
our  Nation's  finest  nealth  care.  For  years 
many  of  our  country's  healrh-minded 
businessmen  have  bfen  founding  hos- 
pitals whose  quality  of  service  is 
prompted  by  the  "satisfied  customer" 
ideal  of  our  business  system.  To  ac- 
quaint us  With  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  this  service.  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  one  such  establishment  'A'lth- 
in  my  own  State  of  Wasainsiton. 

The  West  Seattle  General  Hospital, 
like  some  800  other  l:ospitaIs.  repre.sent- 
ii'iL'  about  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  total, 
ia  privately  owned.  This  sets  it  apart 
from  90  percer.t  of  o  ir  hospitals  that 
are  own^d  eithrr  by  city.  State,  or  Fed- 
eral Government  or  by  a  nonprofit 
ori^anization. 

The  prnately  owned  West  Seattle 
General  Ho-^pital  serves  the  community 
with  the  sani°  responsibility  as  any  other 
business  oruanization;  it  can  only  suc- 
ceed if  it  does  its  job  well.  It  pays  tTxes 
and  it  makes  a  major  efTort  to  partici- 
pate in  community  activities.  But.  since 
privately  owned,  or  proprietary  hos- 
pitals are  in  a  distinct  minority,  they  do 
not  come  to  our  attention  as  often  or  as 
forcefully  as  do  the  large  institutional 
hospitals.  Yet.  most  of  them  had  their 
origin  in  a  community  need,  and  were 
built  in  urban  or  rural  areas  that  did  not 
have  other  facilities  available. 

West  Seattle  General,  with  its  75  beds, 
handled  7  bUfj  patients  la.st  vear  in  its 
round-the-clock,  doctor-staffed,  emer- 
eency  room  It  provided  24,136  days  cf 
patient  care,  avcia-.in;^  80  percent  of 
capacity,  and  its  X-ray  department  pic- 
tured 8.924  patients. 

Its  staff  shows  a  deep  involvement  in 
community  and  civic  atTairs.  Bruce  Bur- 
ton, its  president,  works  on  the  finance 
committet  f  the  Blue  Cross  and  is  chair- 
man "f  the  Seattle  .Area  Hospital  Coun- 
cil Blood  Bank  Committee  Among  his 
many  uther  ta.sks  is  service  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Four  County  Re- 
gional Health  Facilities  Planning  Group. 
He  is  a  respected  and  well-known  mem- 
ber of  the  health  community  in  my  State. 


The  hospital's  housekeeper  is  the  iifw 
district  novernor  of  the  National  .Asso- 
ciation of  Executive  Housekeepers,  ai;  l 
the  chief  X-ray  technician  has  b» .  n 
president  of  his  State  society.  W(\>t 
Seattle's  comptroller  has  just  served  is 
president  of  the  State  Hospitals  Ac- 
countants .A.s.soc!ation. 

The  800  proprietary  hospitals  plav  i 
vital  role  in  our  Nation's  health.  Mo,--!  i 
them  came  into  existence  because  of  ;  ■ 
specific  need  in  specific  communn  ■ 
They  have  met  that  challenge  and  ha,.- 
Krown  to  become  an  integral  part  of  •  - 
day's  health  panoi'ama, 

I  am  told  that  they  have  now  banri-ri 
together  into  their  own  organization  :i  rj 
that  over  30O  now  belont;  to  the  Fedt  :  - 
tion  of  American  Hospitals  The  w.  : ,-; 
they  are  domi:  deserves  our  commeni:  - 
tion,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  i 
report  that  they  are  doini;  this  loh  ^ 
private  citizens,  buildinti  worthv. '  :.■ 
commercial  enterprises  which  ma:;r  i 
growing  contribution  to  today's  life  V\  t 
Seattle  Genei'al  has  been  fully  ace:  i- 
ited  by  the  Joint  Con. mission  on  •.  - 
creditation  over  a  decade.  In  the  :>  ,i 
future  a  100-bed  convalescent  center  i; 
be  con.structed  ad.iacent  to  the  hosi/  ,. 
•SO  that  ctnivalcscent  patients  will  i., -e 
available  to  them  the  services  of  a  fi;.!.- 
staffed  and  equipped  ho.spital. 

Thus,  in  the  years  to  come  West  .-  - 
attle  General,  alon^  with  the  other  :  .- 
vately  owned  hospitals,  will  bee  .• 
otroni,'er  and  larger  in  order  to  b-".;- 
moet  the  demands  of  our  expandi::; 
society. 


WINNING  VALUES 


AuguM  2,  1908 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE.SENTATIVr 
Fr:day.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Saturday  and  Sunday  during  the  fo  't- 
ball  season  millions  of  sports  enthusi- 
asts uncon.sciously  or  not  receive  baic 
lessons  in  discipline,  hard  work,  indi- 
vidual resix)nsibility.  and  teamwork.  Far 
from  the  gridiron  are  the  modern  per- 
missive fallacies  which  have  recently  ;n- 
tluenced  some  of  our  educational,  r(  :- 
C10U5,  ludicial,  and  .'lovernmental  insti- 
tutions. Direction,  discipline,  and  con- 
trol, which  are  passe,  for  instance.  w:th 
the  educational  progressives,  are  indi."- 
pensable  in  the  operations  of  the  ma:'.y 
11-man  units  which  confront  each  otln'r 
on  any  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  fall. 

In  the  world  of  football  the  profes- 
sionals, of  course,  best  typify  the  virtues 
of  discipline  and  individual  responsibil- 
ity, not  to  mention  gruelling  and  pro- 
longed hard  work.  .And,  of  cour.se.  when 
speaking  of  the  pros,  one  invariably  ge's 
around  to  Vlnce  Lombard!,  the  Green 
Bay  Packers  coach  of  former  years  w:;o 
is  now  the  Packers  general  manager.  His 
teams  in  recent  years  have  dominated 
the  pro  ranks,  which  can  be  explained  .n 
part  by  his  Insistence  on  perfecting  I'.e 
rudiments  of  the  game.  Many  opposnr-: 
teams  have  attested  to  the  efficiency  if 
the  Packer  juggernaut  and  its  almost  au- 
tomatic operation  In  crushing  the  oppo- 
sition. 


Some  of  our  permissive  jurists,  educa- 
tors, and  governmental  officials  could 
well  profit  from  Vince  Lombardi's  basic 
philosophy,  which  applies  to  the  realities 
ot  evervdav  living  as  well  as  to  pro  foot- 
ball. On  August  2  the  former  Packer 
ceach  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of 
t;;e  Football  Writers  Association  of 
America  and  his  hardheaded  values  were 
much  in  evidence.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing e.xcerpt  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
account  of  Mr.  Lombardi's  speech  in  the 
RKCORuat  this  point: 

KilOM    I-'KKFDOM    TO    CHAOS 

While  lauillng  the  Ci)ncppt  of  freedom,  he 

V  .,il  'For  so  long  have  we  rlditulcd  authority 
"ii'i  -ho  famllv,  discipline  m  the  school,  order 
II)  he  state,  "that  the  Ireedom  we  have  sought 
h„s  Ijrought  us  close  lo  chaos." 

He  continued:  "We  will  never  have  a  good 
f,  icty,  much  less  a  great  one.  until  indlvld- 
"u  I  excelieiice  is  rcrpected  again  Freedom 
w  11     succumb    to    <-ommunlsni    unless    the 

V  iues  underlvlng  It  arc  upheld.  These  values 
ar  •  dutv  rc.'^pon.'.ibllltv  to  authority,  and  the 
d.  olopment  of  nient.ii  discipline.  The  answer 
:,  lay  seems  to  be  to  take  the  easy  way.  If 

V  I  don't  like  a  rule,  change  it." 

■  ombardl  >ald  that,  contrary  to  public 
f  'nUin  he  never  ruled  the  Packers  by  fear. 
•v,,u  discipline  in  the  National  Football 
If  i;uc  or  in  vour  family  with  love,  under- 
s-  nding.  and  rules  .and  regulations.  If  a  man 
li: -iiks  a  rtile  lie  nuust  be  punished.  It's  as 
;:N  pie  as  that" 

1,-  deplored  the  trend  of  society  to  "have 
^-  i.Tjuthv  onlv  for  'he  criminal,  the  misfit — 
'11  hort'  thelosiprs  Have  symp.alhy  for  the 
iu  ers.  yes.  inn  have  praise  for  the  doers,  the 
w.  liners." 

NOT    ENOt'GH     CHEERS 

.umb,.rdl  came  back  to  this  theme  later 
A  .11  he  was  asked  how  he  reacted  to  the 
•,  defeats  Uie  Packers  suffered  under  his 
n  -.me.  "Nohodv  Ukcs  to  lose.  "  he  responded. 
'it  I  don't  niow  of  any  man  who  disliked 
!•     ^  mtich  as  I  did. 

I  didn't  .ee  whv  we  -ver  had  to  lose.  Yes. 
^.  1  lauyh,  but  I'm  not  Joking.  I'm  serious. 
I;  line  to  have  a  little  sympathy  for  the 
lo  ers.  but  how  about  a  cheer  for  the  win- 

nirs!" 

One  of  historv's  all-time  great  winners  got 
a  lig  cheer  from  ihc  assembled  writers  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  address. 


WEAKENING  OF  PARKLAND  PRO- 
TECTION PROVISION  IN  FEDERAL 
HIGHWAY  LAWS 


HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 


■  )K    NEW    JERSEY 

Vi   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  President,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  highway  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  desci-:bed  by  my  colleague. 
Senator  Cooper,  as  more  anticonserva- 
tionist"  than  any  bill  he  had  ever  seen. 
Because  of  the  "anticonsen-ationisl" 
apects  of  the  measure.  I  joined  with 
S<  nator  Cooper  and  four  other  Members 
o:  this  body  in  voting  against  it.  It  is 
:•  ported  that  Interior  Secretar^'  Udall  is 
e  insidering  a  recommendation  to  the 
Piesident  that  he  veto  the  bill. 

The  final  version  of  the  bill  orders  the 
construction  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge 
unich  will  be  a  blight  on  the  Potomac 
River  and  its  scenic  and  historic  shores. 
It  further  undermines  the  highway  beau- 
tification  program.  It  weakens  existing 
law  which  now  prohibits  the  taking  of 
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parks,  ■wildlife  refuges,  and  recreation 
areas  for  highways  unless  the  Secretaiy 
of  Transportation  finds  there  is  no  fea- 
sible and  prudent  alternative  to  the  use 
of  such  land  for  a  road. 

In  changing  the  parkland  protection 
law,  the  conferees  retained  existing  pro- 
tection of  publicly  owned  parks,  but 
stripped  protection  from  those  under 
private  ownership.  If  the  Piesident  signs 
the  bill  this  will  deprive  the  many  wild- 
life .sanctuaries  and  scenic  and  i)ark 
areas  owned  by  nonprofit  organizations 
and  by  individuals  of  any  .statutiMv  pro- 
tection again.st  the  highway  builders. 

But  surely  the  test  should  be  the  use 
of  such  land,  not  who  owns  it, 

Tlie  bill  before  the  President  is  want- 
ing in  several  other  respects.  It  places 
ultimate  veto  power  over  ro.nd  alinement 
in  the  hands  of  the  Transxu'iiilion  Sec- 
retary and  it  is  .sale  to  a.s.sume  that  the 
deci.sionmaking  will  bo  delegated,  .is  is 
the  case  with  the  exi.sting  law.  to  the 
Federal  Highway  .Administrator  v.ho.-e 
primary  concern  is  with  building  i-oads 
at  the  iowe-st  po.s.sible  costs. 

Further,  if  the  Administrator  or  even 
the  SecretaiT  makes  a  deterni'nation 
that  a  park  must  be  used  for  a  road, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  law  requiring  tnat 
it  be  replaced  by  land  of  comparable 
value,  quantity  and  quality. 

Existing  law  is  at  best  only  minimal 
protection  for  our  precious  and  not  un- 
limited parkland.  The  bill  sent  to  the 
President  would  v,eaken  e\on  this  slight 
protection. 

In  earlv  .Tulv.  I  reintror'ucr'd  the  Park- 
land Protection  Act.  S.  37.'^1  My  bill  pro- 
hibits the  t'iking  ol  nny  park  or  recvea- 
tion  land  for  any  public  works  or  other 
nonpark  or  recre.ition  purpose  unles.s  it 
is  actually  replaced  with  other  i^aik  or 
recreation  land  "comparabl,'  m  value, 
quantity  and  qualitv  "  The  bill  ipolics 
to  any  such  taking  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment directly,  or  through  any  Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  program. 

"Comparable  in  quantity"  me.Tiis  re- 
placing the  taken  land  acre  for  acre, 
foot  for  foot  and,  if  you  will,  inch  for 
inch. 

This  would  afford  parkland  and  other 
open  space  real  protection  from  those 
who  regard  any  patch  of  green,  a  free- 
flowing  river,  a  quiet  pond  or  an  un- 
touched wilderness  as  "available"  for 
depredations  in  the  name  of  '  pro£rrc.s.s." 
The  weakening  of  the  existing  nark- 
land  protection  law  in  the  highway  au- 
thorization act  makes  the  enactment  of 
S.  3731  more  urgent  than  ever. 
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AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1968 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In 
very  strong  support  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
13940.  introduced  by  our  distinguished 
friend,  the  outstanding  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Garmatz,  which  would  provide  a 
new  maritime  program  for  the  United 
States. 


I    am   a   cosponsor   of   this   bill   and 
deeply    appreciate    the    attention    that 
Chairman  Garmatz'  committee  has  given 
to  this  very  important  measure,  becau.se 
there  arc  few   things  more   vital   to   us 
at  this  time  than  to  revitalize  and  re- 
constitute     our      A:nerican      ine:  chant 
marine,  which,  in  recent  years,  has  been 
permittt'd    to   deteriorate    and    to   '.vane 
in  power,  influence,  and  adequacy. 

It  iias  always  been  my  .stron-:  convic- 
tion that  this  country  should  have  the 
most  ijoweriul.  m<ist  modem,  mo.st  ver- 
satile, usi-ful,  and  best  merclmnt  marine 
ill  llv  v.oild. 

It  ;s  pathetic  for  us  lo  .see  uv  d^'Cline 
in  our  vaunted  maritime  .strength,  e.sjie- 
ciallv  at  a  lime  when  we  have  lavishly 
donat'.d  so  mudi  of  our  wealth  to  other 
nations,  some  oi  wh');n  'is'-'.  huge 
amounts  of  :l  to  build  up  .shipbuildnig 
and  merchant  marine  industri'-s  ot  their 
o'>vn  ;ind  tho.se  of  otl.er  nations. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chaii-man 
a;id  membois  of  tins  eommittee  in  con- 
ducting healings  on  this  bill  and  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se.  .so  that  it 
can  be  debated  and  the  Hour  e  could  work 
its  will  on  it.  and  hope  it  will  be  heliiful 
:n  very  materially  building  up  our  mer- 
chpnt  marine. 

If  we  do  not  revitalize  ;>nd  modernize 
the  Nation's  declinina  merchant  fleet,  we 
will  bv  our  ov.n  inertia  and  inaction,  be 
responsible  lor  lorfeitintr  the  position  of 
this  Nation  as  a  world  maritime  power. 
We  have  alreadv  lost  our  leader. =hip.  and 
;ire  currently  about  in  .sixth  place  among 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  interest  of  the  national  deien.se, 
a<  well  as  our  economic  and  commercial 
interests,  and  our  pre.stige  -^s  a  ru'eat 
'r;-'-Uime  nation,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
should  enact  this  bill,  and  there  is  no 
time  to  v.-ait. 

Under  the  bill,  we  would  construct  four 
or  five  ships  annually  over  a  ,'>-year  pe- 
ri-ri  This  'voulri  entail  an  outlay  of  S3 
-Qillion  hi  subsidy  for  ship  construction 
in  American  sni!)yards. 

In  addition,  the  program  calls  lor  S_5 
million  per  vear  for  re.search  and  devel- 
opment, modernization  of  the  reserve 
fleet:  and  the  development  of  a  fleet  of 
nuclear,  merchant  vessels. 

To  illustrate  the  virtual  coiianse  of  our 
Americ.-in  merchant  marine,  it  ,'hould  n? 
noted  that  at  the  end  of  World  War  11 
it  was  the  largest  and  most  modern  in 
the  v.orld.  .  „      ,.        , 

S-nce  that  time  it  has  raoidly  slipped 
to  sixth  place  among  the  nation.s. 

It  IS  al.=o  a  victim  of  block  obsolescence, 
-n  that  about  80  percent  of  the  Nation's 
ships  are  over  20  years  old.  For  this  lea- 
.son  the  industry  is  forced  to  use  ineffi- 
cient vessels  to  compete  acainst  modern- 
ized foreign  maritime  powers  who  can 
operate  at  about  half  of  what  it  costs  our 
•American  industry. 

The  primar>-  reason  for  this  is  the 
hieher  American  standard  of  living, 
which  results  in  higher  cost  of  labor,  in 
both  .ship  construction  and  operation,  but 
there  is  also  the  other  factor  that  I  have 
mentioned  above-that  m  many  in- 
stances foreign  aid  and  other  funds  have 
provided  large  increments  of  the  cost  of 
shipbuilding  facilities  of  other  nations, 
and  we  have  favored  this  shipping  m 
manv  wavs  because  of  its  relatively  lower 
co6t  as  compared  with  our  own  ships. 
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Let  me  commend  the  able,  distin- 
guished chairman  and  his  committee  I 
hope  that  the  Huuse  will  pass  this  bill 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 


NO  PAX   AMEFHCANA 

HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IV  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Frirtau    August  2.  196S 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  in  the  cur- 
rent i.vsue  of  Newsweek.  Stewart  Alsop 
has  written  a  very  perceptive,  withal 
gloom-y.  article 

He  points  out  in  vivid  language  that 
the  American  people  do  not  have  the 
desire  to  he  tr.e  gendarmes  of  the  world, 
and  hence  that  the  Pax  Americana  may 
well  be  one  of  the  shorter  paxes  in  our 
world's  histor.- 

I  aek  unanim.nus  consent  that  the 
article  be  pr.nted  in  the  Retord. 

There  Deing  no  obiection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

No   P.\.ic   Americana 
(By  Stewart  Alsop  i 

During  this  strange  md  mystifying  elec- 
tion year,  the  United  States  iias  discovered 
one  very  important  thing  .iboiit  Itself  This 
is  that  the  United  States  Is  not  designed  by 
nature  fnr  the  role  of  world  leadership  thrust 
upon  It  in  the  .iftermath  of  the  .second  world 
war 

The  politicians  put  it  a  little  differently 
"This  country  is  not  the  world's  policeman." 
IS  Hubert  Humphrey's  favorite  cliche.  The 
other  candidates  echo  the  cliche  in  one  form 
or  .another  always  \n  the  context  of  the  war 
Ln  Vietnam  Per  the  polls  and  the  primaries 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  American  elec- 
t-orate has  lost  its  stomach  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Accordingly  all  the  major  Presiden- 
tial candidates  have  promised,  more  or  less 
explicity   to  end  the  war 

That  promise  is  the  reason-for-belng  of 
Eigene  McCarthv's  candidacy,  which  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  much  more  serious  candi- 
dacy than  anyone,  Including  McCarthy,  ex- 
pected Nelson  Rockefeller  has  published  a 
plan  designed  to  produce,  as  it  did,  headlines 
reading  "Roclcv's  Plan  To  End  War  in  six 
Months  '  Richard  Nixon  has  made  his 
Delphic  promise  to  "end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  win  the  peiice  In  the  Pacific  '  Hubert 
Himphrey  has  been  panting  tn  keep  up  with 
the  parade  i  "I  have  been  .asked  where  I 
stand  in  the  war  in  Vietnam  I  want  to  end 
the  war "i 

WrrHDRAW\L 

The  war  provides  the  impetus  and  the 
focus,  but  this  years  withdrawal  symptoms 
axe  not  confined  to  Vietnam  The  prot«ctlon- 
1st  wave  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  meat-axing  of 
foreign  aid,  the  proposal  tav  several  respected 
senators  to  reduce  the  American  commitment 
to  NATO  to  a  corpciral's  guard,  are  other 
symptoms    How  far  will  the  withdrawal  go? 

The  answer  almost  certainly  depends  on 
the  outcome  In  Vietnam  The  Communist 
side  there  has  inquestionably  been  badly 
hurt,  and  perhaps  the  next  President— or 
even  this  one— will  be  able  to  negotiate  an 
honorable.  Korea-style  compromise  But  some 
form  of  not  very  honorable  extrication  seems 
far  more  probable 

The  next  President  will  be  under  cruel 
pressure  to  end  the  war  quickly — somehow 
anyhow  but  quickly  One  of  the  candidates 
has  said  prl.ately  that,  if  he  is  elected,  he 
will  have  to  settle  the  war  in  six  months, 
or  a  year  at  the  outside—  otherwise  he  will 
t)ecome     so     unpopular     that,     like     Lyndon 
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Johnson,  he  will  cease  to  b<?  an  effective  na- 
tional leader 

StTRRENDER- 

Thus  the  next  President  will  be  buying 
a  settlement  in  a  seller's  market,  and  he  will 
therefore  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  It 
The  price  could  very  well  be  what  former 
President  Elsenhower  recently  called  "a 
camouflaged  surrender  "  Such  a  surrender  is 
easy  to  define-  any  settlement  that  makes 
inevitable,  or  highly  probable,  eventual 
Communist  control  of  South  Vietnam 

The  camouflage  would  wear  thin  quickly, 
and  a  sour  end  to  the  sour  war  lii  Vietnam 
would  surely  have  sour  coiisequences  It 
would  surely  accelerate  the  already  marked 
wave  of  domestic  reaction  But  its  chief  ef- 
fect would  be  on  the  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  tlie  rest  of  the  world 
This  does  not  mean  that  this  country  is 
Ukelv  to  return  to  the  near  total  isolationism 
of  40  years  ago.  It  can't  It  does  mean  that. 
If  the  war  ends  sourly,  the  United  States 
seems  almost  certain  to  turn  in  upon  itself, 
to  abandon  the  role  of  world  leader,  to  opt 
out  as  No  1 

Since  the  birth  of  civilization  around  the 
Medittrranean  littoral,  the  community  of 
nations,  like  a  flock  of  chickens,  has  always 
in  'he  end  produced  its  No  1  When  No  1 
has  been  reasonably  secure — as  during  the 
Pax  Romana  or  the  Pax  Brltannlca— the 
world  lias  been  reasonably  peaceful  The 
times  of  continuous  war  have  come  when  the 
pecking  order  was  changing  and    uncertain 

DREAM 

The  United  States  has  been  No  1  since  'he 
last  world  war  ended.  ,ind  at  least  there  has 
been  no  new  world  war  Winston  Churchill, 
among  others,  hoped  that  the  United  States 
would  remain  No.  1.  with  an  assist  from  the 
British,  and  that  a  long  Pax  Anelo-Amerlcana 
would  ensue  The  Anglo  part  of  Churchill's 
dream  died  with  the  Suez  debacle  m  19.56. 
After  the  United  States  sided  with  Russia 
against  Britain  m  that  crisis.  Harold  Mac- 
mlllan  sent  his  old  friend  Eisenhower  a 
cryptic  message:  Over  to  you  "  Its  meaning 
was  clear — alter  .i  couple  of  centuries  of 
carrying  the  painful  burden  of  great  power, 
the  Brltlsli  were  opting  out 

The  Americana  part  of  Churchill's  dream 
seems  sure  to  die  too.  and  soon,  for  all  the 
evidence  of  this  election  year  indicates  very 
clearly  that  the  American  voters,  or  most  of 
them,  now  want  to  opt  out  too.  Perhaps  they 
are  right 

A  nation,  like  ,i  man.  Is  wise  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Polonlus — "To  thine  own  self  be 
true."  This  cotmtry  obviously  feels  unhappy, 
unnatural,  uncomfortable.  In  the  role  of 
No  1  There  Is  an  inescapable  color  of  im- 
perialism in  the  exercise  of  global  power,  and 
the  United  States  is  anti-imperiallst  by  long 
tradition.  Moreover,  the  exercise  of  power 
involves  pain--up  to  and  Including  the  pain 
of  "American  boys  dying  in  the  jungles  of 
Asia" 

RICHTEOIISNESS 

To  endure  the  pain  of  power,  a  nation 
needs  a  conviction  of  Its  own  righteousness 
Our  agonized  effort  to  prevent  the  Commu- 
1st  minority  from  taking  over  by  force  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  surely  at  least  as  righteous 
iis  imperial  Britain's  wars  against  the  "lesser 
breeds  without  the  Law"  And  yet  we  have 
no  Kipling  to  celebrate  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  a  sense  of  our  righteousness  is  precisely 
what  we  wholly  lacic 

Whatever  the  name  of  the  next  President, 
the  1968  election  thus  marks  the  "nd  of  an 
era — the  era  that  started  so  hopefully  with 
the  TYuman  doctrine  and  the  Marshall  plan, 
and  which  is  ending  so  sadly  with  the  un- 
won  war  in  Vietnam.  Policemen  can  be  use- 
ful people  to  have  about,  in  "he  world  ,ts  in 
a  city,  but  after  that  detested  war  ends,  the 
world  Can  look  elsewhere  for  its  policemen. 
There  will  be  no  Pax  Americana 

Perhaps,  In  the  end,  there  will  be  a.  Pax 
Sovletica  The  Russians  have  rather  quietly 
taken  over  already  .us  the  dominant  power  In 
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the  Middle  East,  and  they  are  already  d  •- 
playing  many  of  the  trappings  of  Imper-  ! 
power.  iiKludini;  .i  trrcat  navy.  They  ,•,  . 
liave  a  willingness  to  use  their  power,  .uu!  , 
plentiful  sense  of  their  own  rlghteou<.n»"f 
Or  perhaps,  with  the  pecking  order  changing 
and  uncertain,  there  will  be  no  pax  at  all. 
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BLIND  YOUTHS     SEE" 
NATURE  TRAIL 


NEW 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  August  2.   I'Jfiti 

Mr  PURCELL  Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish,  'o 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  ■  : 
Congress  the  recent  dedication  of  a  truil 
for  u.se  by  blind  persons  at  the  National 
Arboretum  here  in  Washington,  DC 
Tlie  dedication  of  the  "Touch  and  Set' 
Nature  Trail  was  held  on  July  15  and  was 
hichlifc'hted  by  remarks  of  Mrs.  Orville  L, 
Freeman,  the  charming  wife  of  the  S<^c- 
letaiy  of  Agriculture, 

Mr  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ievi.se  and 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  at  this  poin* 
in  the  RFCORn  the  remarks  delivered  bv 
Mrs,  Freeman  at  the  dedication  and  a 
story  which  appeared  on  July  16  in  'i.o 
New  York  Times: 

B:  IND    YovTHs    "See"    New    Natvre    Ti;>: 
I  By  Nan  Robertson  i 

Washington,  July  15, — .Anna  Filippi  uh  k 
long  stroll   through   a   woods  and   .i   nie;i<i   a 
today,  and  when  it  was  over  .'.he  said: 

■  I  liked  It   It  was  a  quiet  place,  and  prn- 
well  shaded    There  were  birds— it  was  pent - 
ful    It  was  the  tvpe  of  walk  yoti  would  •  (kf 
If  you  were  not  in  a  hurry   There  were  luts  .  ; 
things  you  could  see  " 

Anna  has  been  totally  blind  lor  all  thr  ■' 
years  of  her  life  Her  two  walking  rompani  r- 
today.  Michael  Turner.  16,  and  John  W'l'.y.::.- 
son.  17.  have  also  been   blind  from  birth 

Because  of  this,  they  explored  the  :.<r 
"touch  and  see"  nature  trail  .it  the  Natu  ;  i'. 
Arboretum  with  a  sensitivity  and  thorough- 
ness that  .s  rare  for  sighted  people, 

Tlie  trail  Is  only  the  second  in  the  nat.  r. 
designed  particularly  for  the  blind  The  it!'-: 
is  near  .^spen  Co'.o 

Tlie  Washington  trail  was  dedicated  too  :•, 
by  Mrs,  Orvllle  L.  Freeman  wife  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  .Agriculture  Mrs  Freeman  renUnc  ;i 
her  listeners,  many  of  them  blind,  that  :,i' 
environment  had  been  kept  .n  its  nati:r., 
state  and  that  everything  is  there  to  be  :■  ;■ 
touched,  seen  and  loved  by  willing  hands  ir.,' 
minds." 

Anna.  Michael  and  John  were  the  ]:::'.: 
proof  of  the  kind  of  persons  Mrs  Freei;.  n 
was  talking  about 

The  three  of  't.em  spent  an  hour  on  .f 
trail,  almost  alone,  before  the  ■  eremonv  .  - 
gan  For  anyone  watching,  it  was  a  lesson  .;i 
how  to  experience  and  feel  Joy  in  nature 

They  embraced  the  trunks  of  trees  t'l  'el 
their  mightiness  .[lul  Kreat  aee  Thcv  italt.f  ; 
In  branches,  sniffed  bunches  of  "eaves 
tened  to  the  crackle  of  twigs  under  •!.•  ' 
feet  and  ran  'heir  tinkers  delicatelv  over  '  • 
bark  of  fallen  logs 

They  perceived  the  density  of  the  f rri-' 
and  the  openness  of  the  meadow  beyon'i 
They  were  full  of  the  wonder  ('f  their  sensi? 

The  "touch  and  see"  trail  winds  throtii:h 
the  woods  to  the  meadow  and  a  marsh  lie 
three  teen-agers  followed  It  by  sliding  their 
hands  along  a  continuous  rope  supported  '  n 
posts. 

At  intervals,  they  stopped  at  waist-high 
markers  in  braille  and  print  to  read  descrip- 
tions swiftly  with  their  lingers  Then  they 
w>  u:d  reach  out  for  the  nearby  tree  or  shrub 


described  on  the  marker  to  examine  it  with 
•nelr  hands  and  noses. 

Ilie  messages  on  the  markers  were  not  only 
hctuucal  but  also  cautionary  ("The  trail 
now  winds  downhill  Hold  Urmly  to  guide 
rope")-  aesthetic  ('The  leaves  |of  the  white 
poplar  I  are  iuzzy  white  underneath  and  dark 
shiny  green  above  They  are  fun  to  feel,  and 
von  can  hear  them  flutter  In  the  wind."); 
\.Hl  philosophical  ("Gradually  decay  orga- 
".n<ms  will  begin  to  live  and  multiply  In  this 
\u'  After  many  vears  they  will  turn  the  wood 
■  n:o  organic  dust,  and  thus  return  this  tree 
io  'he  earth  from  which  It  grew.  This  cycle- 
life  growth  death  and  renewal— is  the  pat- 
tern oi  forest  life,  as  of  all  life.") 

THIS    IS    VNBELIEVABLE 

\t  one  stop,  John  wound  his  arms  around 
■le  thick  trunk  of  a  white  oak  he  had  learned 
was  80  vears  old  and  exclaimed,  "This  is 
iihbeliev.ible — oh.  my!" 

.\t  another,  Michael  lingered  a  willow  down 
l,v  The  edge  uf  the  marsh  and  .loked,  "The 
marker  savs  this  thing  is  related  to  the  weep- 
.nit  willow  but  I  don't  hear  anything— it 
Diust  crv  when  it  rains  " 

\t  the  I'UU  of  ihe  1  .«;00-foot-long  trail,  the 
iliree  read  the  friendlv  farewell  message  on 
t'le  last  of  24  Braille  markers  and  then 
grinned  and  clapped.  It  said,  "Please  come 
bark  again  for  another  visit  Best  wishes  to 
;ou  from  the  staff  of  the  National  Arbo- 
reuim." 

.\\\  felt  that  a  few  markers  failed  to  tell 
thorn  exactly  where  to  reach  to  find  a  specific 
siirub  or  tree.  But  John  summed  up  their 
:;:  ''.n  react  ion  ■ 

There  i-ould  be  ,^onu'  technical  changes— 
hi;;  nil  in  :tll,  it  was  successful,  I  think  It's 
.1  marvelous  thing," 

rhe  trail  was  developed  with  the  guidance 
■  f  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  tlie  Blind 
,n  Washington, 


HfMARKS  BY  Mrs,  Ohviii.e  Ffcfman  at  Dedi- 

^  ATION  op  TorCH  AND  SEE  NAtrRE  TRAIL, 
XaTIONAI.  ARBORETtM.  V."  ASHINOTON,  D.C.. 
■  Ill  V  15.  19G8 

l"he  National  Arboretum  holds  a  very  spe- 

■  :al  i)lace  in  my  life    It  l-.as  been  a  source  of 

::ever-ending  delight.  And  because  this  seems 

•  .    l>e    the    common    expcTi^nce    of   everyone 

■;v!,i>   \isns   here   ,   ,   ,  and   because  beauty   is 

in  ist  meaninKful  when  it  is  shared,  I  have 

always  wished  that   ;;iany  rthers  could  visit 

:.fre.  too 

We   are   all   jiaihored    here   this  afternoon 

I  :is  to  extend  the  pleasures  of  the  Arbore- 

•.im  especially  to  those  wh.o  cannot  see,  and 

•,i;  u    could    not    otherwi-se    experience     the 

aasurc   of   "seeing"    i;    m    their   own   way. 

.\^   Dr.   Irving   has   pointed   out.   this   lovely 

Na'  ire  Trail  is  meant  to  be  used  "oy  cvery- 

!.(■    We   hope   that  all  interested   people  do 

aKc    advantage    of    it     even    though    it    was 

planned  to  meet  the  very  special  needs  of  the 

blind. 

So  far  as  we  know,  this  is  the  f.rst  time 
•:,ar  anv  Botanic  Garden  has  created  a  na- 
•  ;re  walk  such  as  this  one  especially  for  the 
i  Ur.d,  There  are  'texture''  walks  and  there 
an-  ■  fragrance"  walks,  each  of  which  is  lovely 
and  useful.  But  the  special  quality  of  our 
»n  nature  walk  is  the  fact  that  it  is  just 
txactly  that— a  nature  ualk.  The  envlron- 
nient  has  been  kept  in  its  natural  state, 
E\erything— trees,  flowers,  shrubs,  stumps. 
rj.  Ks.  hills,  march,  grassy  meadow— all  have 
'ft'n  vtry  much  as  nature  created  them, 
F'. frvthlrig  is  there  to  be  felt,  touched,  seen. 
.:.(!  ioved  by  willing  hands  and  minds. 

"lany  willing  hands  and  minds  have  joined 
".  tether  in  brinEing  this  nature  walk  to  life 
:  T  everyone  to  enjoy. 

The  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  The  Blind 
lias  done  heroic  work  in  helping  with  the 
development  of  the  touch  and  see  Nature 
Trail  Miss  Ann  Chapman,  who  Is  coordinator 
of  Children's  Services  for  The  Lighthouse  has 
been  the  key  coopyerator.  and  a  great  help. 
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Children  of  the  Ruth  K  Webli-Si-h.Hil  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  built  a  toixigraphic 
model  of  the  nature  trail.  The  model  was 
the  inspiration  of  Mrs.  Sylvia  Shugrue.  a 
science  supervisor  and  an  unusually  fine 
teacher  in  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system. 

The  ijeople  from  the  stalT  of  the  Arboretum 
worked  many  hours  in  creatin-j  the  nature 
trail  There  are  many  other  willing  people 
from  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  ( the 
agency  which  administers  the  Arboretum) 
who  worked  to  make  sure  the  nature  trail 
would   be  ideal   for  the   intended   u.se. 

In  this  remote  corner  of  the  Arboretum 
one  may  experience  many  thinszs:  — 

Tlie  fallen  leaves  underfoot  feel  soft  and 
spongy  to  the  touch  as  one  approaches  the 
huge  white  oak  tree.  It"s  a  beautiful  tree 
with  two  shaggy  brown  trunks  that  leel  pood 
to  the  touch.  This  old  lellow  has  seen  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  life  for  some  eighty  years 
now. 

The  grassy  meadow  which  you  wiil  i  (Jiiie 
across  is  tilled  with  the  hot  scent  of  the  sun, 
"you  may  hear  the  occasional  rustle  of  .i 
rabbit  as  he  moves  about  nibbling  <in  the 
grass  or  t.ikes  oil  like  the  wind  with  liis 
white  tall  flashing  m  the  li'Jht.  Here,  you 
can  smell  the  damp  smell  of  the  nearby 
marsh,  filled  with  lazy  turtles  sunning 
themselves  and  tun"  insects  skimmint-  across 
the  murky  water  m  their  n.ysfenous 
journevs. 

Then  there  is  the  soft,  spongy  .stump — 
a  dead  oak-  which  Imtises  a  whole  city  of 
scurrving  little  insf'ct>,  all  trvlng  to  evade 
the  birds  that  love  to  pick  them  off  lor  a 
t:istv   snack. 

While  vou  walk  to  .i  'reo  that  has  fallen 
because  it  was  old  or  dise:<.spd,  you  will  her 
the  bob-whites  calling  to  each  other  in  their 
insi:.tent  way.  The  squirrels  you  can  hear 
sometimes,  too.  as  they  rustle  around  chas- 
ine  each  other  or  lo(..king  for  food, 

"i'ou  will  enjoy  the  decant  liolly  irees  with 
their  shinv  but\ery  prickly  leaves.  The  small 
dogwood  tree  with  its  colorful  pink  or  white 
springtime  fiowers  is  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
all  the  trees  to  ine  ns  it  grows  Imhtly  and 
gracefully  in  the  wooded  areas  of  the 
Arboretum. 

This  whole  woodland  v.alk  i.5  a  smah  world 
in  itself.  I  would  hope  that  those  who  \isit 

here those  who  ;-re  blind  and  those  who  are 

not — are  filled  with  the  perpetual  sense  of 
wonder  which  such  a  iilace  .ilways  evokes 
in  me. 

It  is  with  the  ttreatest  of  pleasures  that 
I  dedicate  the  N.ttional  Arborefam's  ToucIl 
and  See  Nature  Trail,  especially  to  all  those 
who  may  now  experience  the  jileasures  of 
"seeing"  an  arboretum  and  thus  straw  in 
knowledge,  underst.uiding,  and  love  of  the 
trees,   shrubs,   and   plants    m    mir    world, 

Mr  Willie  Mincev  from  the  Youth  Project 
of  the  D,C,  Association  of  WfTkers  lor  the 
Blind,  will  accompany  me  to  the  entrance  of 
ihe  Touch  and  See  Nature  Trail,  and  will 
accept  it  on  behalf  of  all  the  blind  people  cf 
the  United   States. 


RECENT  TRENDS  IN  SOCIAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF 
NEGROES 


HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson  recently  made  an 
outstanding  talk  before  the  National  Bar 
Association  in  Washington.  DC. 

His  remarks  are  emphatic  and  chal- 
lenging to  those  who  preach  gloom  and 
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doom  and  who  see  no  progress,  even 
with  our  most  difficult  tasks.  Certainly 
we  have  failed  in  some  ways,  but  the 
record  speaks  for  itself  and  it  is  heavy 
on  the  asset  side. 

In  the  field  of  human  rights,  no  pe- 
riod in  history  can  match  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  to  tTuarantee  legal 
ritfhts  and  solve  other  problems,  both 
old  and  new.  that  have  denied  equal 
rights  and  opportunities  to  a  siL'nificant 
part  of  our  citizens. 

I  commend  this  brilliantly  docu- 
mented .speech,  filled  with  the  statistics 
of  the  economic  progress  which  the 
Negro  families  of  America  have  made, 
as  well  as  the  personal  honors  in  such 
professions  as  medicine,  dentistry,  edu- 
cation, and  law.  It  is  a  record  that 
should  be  known  to  all  Americans,  We 
ure  moving  ahead  with  determination  to 
help  all  our  citizens,  leuardle.ss  of  race 
or  color,  realize  the  ureat  American 
pi'omise  of  individual  freedom  and 
oijportunity. 

I  ask  unanimous  con;>ent  that  tlie 
Pre.sident's  remarks  be  printed  in  t,he 
Rkcokd. 

There  beint.'  no  objection,  the  remarks 
v,"ere  ordered  to  be  printtd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UCMARKS   or  THE  PRFsniFNT    I'l   THF    NxrIONAL 

Bar    Association,  V."ASHiN(iTfiN,  Arcvsr   1, 
1988 

Mr  Tliompson.  Judge  Jones,  Mr  Bell,  Mr 
Jackson,  Clitf  Alexander,  and  my  i'ikkI  Irionds 
of  I  he  National  Bar  .Association  : 

I  know  better  than  anyone  m  this  room 
how  unworthy  I  am  of  all  of  the  thoufjht- 
ful  and  generous  statements  that  you  have 
made  here  on  this  plaBue 

But  of  this  you  can  be  sure-  I  appreciate 
hearing  it  more  than  anyone  in  thi:-  room, 
especially  and  particularly  Iroin  this 
I  r^^anization, 

I  have,  from  your  niember.-hip  and  :r>  m 
your  association,  considered  many  ,  lU'ttes- 
tlons.  In  a  verv  short  time  I  will  finish  37 
years  of  what  I  have  tried  to  make  faithful 
service  to  mv  fellowman,  I  have  wanted  it  not 
onlv  to  be  faithful,  but  I  wan'ed  it  to  be 
fruitful,  and  most  of  all  I  wanted  it  to  be 
pri'ductive  and  effective, 

I  want  to  have  It  said  that  he  was  a  "can- 
do"  man  and  iie  was  a  doer'  instead  of  a 
'talker  " 

Yesterday,  aloni'  with  my  Cabinet,  I  heard 
a  very  fascinating  report  of  what  :s  re.iliy 
liappenlne  in  .America  today.  Before  I  go  into 
that,  I  want  to  say  to  Mr,  Tiiompson  and  to 
this  association;  yes.  we  liave  made  appro- 
priate reroenition  to  a  number  of  men  from 
the  first  black  Mayor  of  Washington.  DC,  to 
the  first  black  City  Council  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  through  the  Supreme  Court 

I  am  iiomg  to  knock  on  wor>d.  All  of  these 
appointments,  including  the  first  lady  Am- 
bassador and  dozens  that  we  should  not 
enumerate,  but  what  is  Important  is  this:  I 
am  proud  tonieht  of  every  single  me  of  them 
What  IS  really  important  is  that  I  can 
point  to  each  of  them  with  pride  Not  a  single 
one  has  let  me  down— not  one  time  When 
you  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  all  been 
playin?  on  a  fa.-t  court  in  a  bie  league,  that 
savs  something, 

"The  report  that  I  told  you  about  that  I 
heard  m  the  Cabinet  Room  yesterday,  that 
Mr  .Alexander  helped  present,  came  from 
the  Census  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  It  had  as  its  title  "Recent  Trends 
in  Social  and  Economic  Conditions  of  Negroes 
in  the  United  States  '" 

The  Government  you  know,  is  very  famotis 
for  these  catchv  title.- 

But  what  we  really  ueard  was  a  remark- 
able story.  Tonight  I  want  to  share  it  with 
the  American  people. 


The  record  we  heard  doea  not  say  t.hat 
everything  is  wonclerfvil  for  hlaclc  people,  or 
that  the  black  people  never  hAd  It  so  good. 
The  report  diies  not  attempt  to  glosa  over  the 
gap  that  stlU  .-separates  the  white  and  the 
black  people  m  this  Nation  That  gap  does 
exLst-   md   that  ijap  1j  wide 

But  what  we  heard  In  that  Cabinet  Room 
yest.erd,iy  gives  hope  and  gives  very  positive 
evidence  that  our  society  Is  on  the  move — ■ 
that  the  (;ap  is  narrowing — that  In  the  mid- 
dle, in  the  midst  of  this  crisis,  a  great  many 
encouraging  things  .ire  taking  place 

Almost  unnoticed.  Urge  numbers  of  .\merl- 
can  Negroes,  for  the  first  time  In  all  Ameri- 
can history,  have  now  begun  to  enter  the 
middle  clas.s 

Almost  unheard  of.  as  if  It  Is  a  secret  l.irge 
numbers  of  black  citizens — and  I  say  drama- 
tically large  numbers— are  breaking  the  old 
chains  of  povenv  and  deprivation. 

This  remarkable  story  !s  told  in  numbers, 
in  statistics  that  represent  human  beings. 

Let's  take  Fact  No.  1 :  The  median  income 
in  our  beloved  America  tonight  Is  a  little 
over  $8,000.  In  1962  the  year  before  I  became 
President,  onlv  13  percent  of  the  Negro  fam- 
ilies In  America  earned  »8  000  i  year  Just 
about  Oft*  out  of  evorv  10  families  earned  $8.- 
i)©0  LaM  year,  the  percentaire  of  Negroes  at 
th.it  '.ncomp  level  of  58.00O  h.^d  already  more 
than  doubled  during  our  Administration  If 
you  Uke  them  outside  the  South  and  don't 
count  the  South,  yoxi  can  throw  In  another 
10  percent 

Let's  take  Pact  No  2:  Now  we  have  dou- 
bled the  number  of  families  that  make  more 
than  «8  000  per  vear.  Let's  look  at  the  num- 
bers in  education 

In  1960.  only  36  percent  of  all  young  Negro 
men  had  finished  high  school.  The  typical 
young  Negro  did  not  even  complete  his  Junior 
year  In  high  •■chool.  Tonight,  he  finishes  high 
school  and  he  goes  on  beyond.  That  Is  nearly 
double  the  1960  rate  That  rate  Is  still  going 
up  It  Is  >ti:i  climbing. 

P:ict  No  3:  Lets  look  at  jobs  In  1960.  there 
were  329.000  Negro  and  other  non-whites  em- 
ployed in  the  professional  .ind  technical  joba 
I-.  this  country.  By  last  year,  that  number 
had  nlmost  doubled— to  593.000 — teachers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  clergymen,  .and  other  highly 
trained  workers 

.\nd  what  Is  true  for  Negro  professionals  Is 
also  true  at  another  level — among  white-col- 
lar workers  and  skilled  craftsmen,  and  semi- 
skilled workers. 

Last  vear  for  the  first  time  in  .Vmerlcan 
history  there  were  significantly  more  Negroes 
In  these  good  jobs  than  there  were  in  the 
menl.il.  low-paying  Jobs — and  that  Is  some- 
thing. 

Fact  No  4:  What  about  the  figures  on  pov- 
erty'' We  created  the  Povertv  AdmlnlatratJon 
We  read  a  lo«  about  It.  We  heard  a  lot  about 
It  We  talked  a  lot  about  It — but  we  didn't  do 
anything  about  It. 

In  1964  we  p;'..»3ed  the  first  poverty  law  in 
thu  country  and  set  up  the  first  Poverty 
.Administration  Last  year  .\lone.  one  mil- 
lion Negroes  and  other  non-whites  lifted 
themselves  up  above  that  povertv  line 

I  say  to  vou  tonight  that  that  15  the 
largest  exodus  from  povertv  that  has  ever 
been  recorded  .inywhere 

In  the  past  two  years,  more  Negroes  and 
other  non-whites  rose  above  poverty  than  In 
all  the  previous  six  years  combined 

Now  vou  may  be  .asking  some  questions: 
What  u  th.1t  President  trying  to  prove  vou 
may  say  Is  he  unaware  and  oblivious  t<j  the 
grim  conditions  of  life  In   black  America'* 

Well,  my  friends.  I  am  only  t<x)  deeply 
aware  of  those  conditions  t-inight.  I  cannot 
Ignore  those  conditions  tonight  It  has  been 
my  constant  purpose  during  the  past  five 
years  to  change  those  conditions  But  to- 
night I  think  it  is  Important,  and  moat  Im- 
portant to  vou.  in  the  midst  of  deep  con- 
lern  about  all  of  our  difficulties,  to  put  all 
the  facts  in  perspective  I  "hlnk  it  Is  im- 
portant  for   the   white   .American   to  see  his 
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Negro    neighbor    ui    some    light    other    than 
by  the  glare  of  crisis 

The  (acts  show  that  the  typical  Negro  la 
.America  tonight — the  typical  Negro — Is  a 
hardworking  citizen  He  is  eager  and  he  Is 
anxious  to  t.tke  his  full  place  In  American 
life  Wherever  his  responsibility  Is.  on  the 
battlefield,  in  the  courtroom,  or  at  the  State 
House  or  on  the  street,  he  l.s  deeply  con- 
cerned ibout  the  education  of  his  children; 
he  13  determined  to  have  for  them  some- 
thing better  than  he  hid  for  himself  .ind 
he  w.ints  a  safe  and  decent  environment 

Now.  the  f.icts.  I  think,  hold  three  les- 
sons First,  this  is  a  time  for  black  .Ameri- 
cans to  be  proud  of  their  achievements  and 
to  be  proud  of  their  progress 

The  facts  tell  a  story  of  millions  of  moth- 
ers and  fathers  who  are  working  hard  t.i  give 
their  children  more  education  than  they 
theniselves  h.id 

The  tacts  tell  a  .vtory  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  who  are  working  to  quality 
lor  better  jobs  by  training  at  night  after  a 
hard  day's  work^ — and  these  millions  are 
succeeding 

The  fact*  show  enormoas  achievement — 
against  enormous  odds 

We  lie.ar  .i  gre.it  deal  today  about  "black 
pride"  C'ert.ilnly  this  data  gives  ample  cause 
lor  black  pride — and  lor  white  pride,  too.  In 
what  the  Negroes  ,ire  -tccomplishlng. 

But  the  second  lesson  Is  this:  that  our 
great  .social  prof^r.ms  of  the  past  five  >ears 
iire  working  Make  no  mistake  about  It  That 
Is  whv  thev  .ire  cus^lug  them — they  are 
working,  .md  thev  .ire  working  well 

People's  programs,  programs  for  human 
beings,  were  not  popular  In  Lincoln's  time 
or  In  Roosevelt  s  time,  or  In  Truman's  time 
or  In  KennedVs  time — and  they  are  under 
great  criticism  tonight. 

I  can't  think  of  a  more  Important  mes- 
s..ige  for  America  to  hear  tonight  than  this: 
It    works 

What  works?  6  000.000  Americans — 6.000- 
000  black  and  white — up  from  povertv  In  the 
past   two  years    It  works. 

I  hope.  In  this  political  year,  that  all 
those  who  have  opposed  these  laws — md  all 
the  naysayers,  the  standpatters  and  the 
IKwh-poohers — I  hope  they  will  study  this  re- 
port and  I  hope  they  wlil  learn  Its  lessons. 

Tlie  third  lesson  Is  this:  Because  we  know 
that  our  system  works — because  so  much  baa 
already  been  accomplished — we  must  now 
flrush   what   remains   to   be   done. 

We  are  doing  something  about  that,  too. 
We  signed  the  most  comprehensive  housing 
bill  ever  made  Into  law  this  morning  at  the 
doorstep  i-f  that  beautiful  new  office  build- 
ing   that    houses   Secretary    Bob    Weaver 

But  tonight  too  many  millions  of  black 
.Americans  still  live  In  bad  housing;  still 
earn  meager,  substandard  wages — or  no 
wages,  still  .suffer  from  bad  education;  still 
are  handicapped  by  bud  health — because  they 
are  black. 

The  gap  between  Negro  and  white  Income 
has  narrowed  But  still.  It  Is  shocking  that 
Negro  Income  Is  only  three-fifths  of  white 
Income  If  you  »re  black,  you  get  Just  a  little 
more  than  a  half  of  what  you  would  get  If 
you  were  white. 

Tonight,  a  Negro  is  three  times  as  likely 
to  be  poor  as  his  white  neighbor 

Tcnight  In  America  a  Negro  is  twice  as 
likely  to  be  unemployed  as  his  white  neigh- 
bor; he  Is  three  times  as  llkelv  to  live  In  a 
brokendown  house  and  his  little  baby  Is  three 
times  as  likely  to  die  m  infancy 

That  Is  why  all  over  America  Negroes  are 
seeking  parity  and  seeking  Justice — quite 
properly,  parity  of  lnc<ime.  parity  of  employ- 
ment, parity  of  housing:  parity  of  education: 
parity  in  the  right  to  participate  in  their  own 
communities — Just   parity   in    treatment. 

The  America  that  I  see  tonight  Is  not  a 
sick  America.  It  Is  not  a  brokendown  sick 
society — but  It  is  a  troubled  and  It  Is  a  rest- 
less people  who  are  yi'arning  to  better  them- 
selves and  are  trying  desperately  to  solve 
their  problems. 


Aufiusf  J,  lyes 


We  are  a  n.itlon  of  doe!-.s  ;iiul  not  dnubi.-:.-. 
We  will  match  our  record  with  any  people  - 
any  time  In  history,  ilui  lets  write  a  record 
that  we  can  match  and  we  ure  proud  to  put 
up   there  for   the   world   to  see. 

The  question  we  all  lace,  black  and  whi%-, 
l.s  this:  Are  we  ready  to  get  on  with  the  J..b' 
-Are  we  ready  to  show — black  and  whlie^ 
that  we  can  live  togetlier.  that  we  can 
build  t.jgether  a  l.iiid  of  spacious  liberty  iii.d 
ample    opportunity? 

I  gave  you  those  facts  In  the  beclnnii:.:. 
Thoee  facts  say  that  we  can.  And  I  say.  I 
believe    we    will. 

I  know  that  .Americans,  black  and  white. 
will  prove  l.'iey  can  bi  real  soul  brothers. 
With  that  knowledge  behind  us,  let  us  nr  'e 
on   from   here. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  I  went  to  the  b,i» 
t.>wn  for  the  first  time  I  heard  my  father 
ple.iding  for  seven-montiis  school  and  fir 
building  little  red  school  houses.  I  heii'd 
him  pleading  for  a  way  tj  get  the  fami'-rs 
out  of  the  mud.  I  heard  him  pleading  i  ir 
a  rural  route  that  would  bring  us  our  ni  .11 
during    the    week. 

I  have  seen  those  things  come  and  go  n  id 
improve  When  I  came  here  In  1931,  in  Mr. 
Hoover's  administration,  I  came  with  'he 
ambition  :ind  with  the  hope  and  with  .le 
dream  that  if  I  was  honest  and  worked  h;i.cl 
■ind  tried  with  all  I  had  I  c3uld  do  soire. 
thing  that  would  get  every  boy  and  girl  b  .-n 
Into  th!-.  lind  an  opportunity  to  live  a 
healthy  life:  that  I  could  do  sometliing  to 
get  every  boy  and  girl  born  to  every  parent 
a  chance  to  take  all  the  education  that  'le 
or  she  could  take,  that  If  I  would  work  h  'd 
I  could  do  something  about  leading  men  'j 
heal  the  scars  that  had  shattered  us  throu  h 
the  yea.rs,  where  brother  would  love  bro"  e-r 
and  where  we  could  live  at  peace  in  le 
world  without  sending  off  the  cream  fif  •  ir 
manhood   to  die  In  farelgn   lands. 

Well,  I  a.n  leaving.  And  I  hive  not  got  en 
all  those  t.'^mgs  done    But   vie  have  bepui. 

Those  of  you  who  are  not  leaving,  thi.se 
of  you  who  make  up  the  memi>crship  ■■! 
this  great  progressive  organization,  you  c.a'ry 
with  you  a  heavy  weight  of  responslblli  v. 
Just  as  those  that  I  have  appointed  to  h: -h 
office  hiive  never  failed  me  one  moment  ;-.  d 
never  let  me  down  and  never  brought  nic  a 
word  or  a  line  of  crltici.'-m.  It  Is  tip  to  you  '  j 
represent  20  million  people  In  this  coun'rv 
who  do  not  have  your  opportunities  I)  it 
whose  pride  and  Joy  you  are  and  you  moan 
something    to    them 

■i'ou  cannot  Just  speak  for  yourself  or  v  /:r 
family.  You  must  speak  riirmllllons  whw.-.e 
voices  out  there  cannot  be  heard  In  this 
microphone  or  do  not  have  any  dlnr.er 
Jackets  to  come  to  the  Washington  Hilt,  n 
In.  There  is  a  Job  there  for  you  to  do.  Un-il 
every  boy  and  girl  who  Is  born  In  this  land 
has  all  the  food  that  they  need  to  sustiHn 
their  body  and  all  the  clothes  they  need  ti 
cover  their  body  and  a  roof  to  go  over  t;;cir 
head,  and  untii  they  have  the  opportvin:"-' 
t)  get  all  the  education  that  thev  are  ci:  - 
ble  of  taking  you  have  your  work  cut  out  f-  r 
you 

.And  until  a  child— from  the  time  tliat  It  Is 
c.:incelved  until  the  time  It  Is  one  or  two 
years  old.  until  it  has  'he  proper  medlr  il 
treatment — we  call  It  ■'Kiddle  ("are"- -n:... 
we  quit  losing  all  of  these  b.tbles  who  becorr.'^ 
misfits,  wh  J  die.  who  have  to  be  nursed  ,  . 
their  lues  and  wa.ste  the  lives  of  two  or  tl.rio 
people  who  are  trying  to  take  care  of  them 
Just  because  we  are  too  busy  doing  other 
thlnkTs  to  I'^ok  after  the  health  (>!  our  gren"- 
est  v  ealth  and  re.source — nur  children — un- 
til these  things  come  t^i  pass  health,  educ.i- 
tlon.  Jobs,  dignity,  decency,  equality  r::i 
parity,  you  are  going  to  have  your  work  cut 
■/ut  for  you 

An,J  I  wi..  be  there  every  step  of  the  way. 

I  want  til  leave  one  thought  with  yiu  Thl.? 
is  a  thought  I  express  every  day  and  It  1- 
repitltlous  U->  a  lot  of  you  who  have  heard  1' 
before    A   little   lady   from   the  Temperance 
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Union  called  on  Winston  Churchill  in  the 
Last  days  of  World  War  II  and  he  was  going 
t'hrouRh  a  lot  of  trials,  us  we  were  In  those 
days.  This  lady  was  criticizing  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's drinking  habits. 

She  said.  'Mr.  I'rime  Minister,  we  are  told 
that  If  all  the  brandy  you  have  consumed 
during  this  war  were  poured  Into  this  room 
It  w'ould  come  to  here.  " 

The  Prime  Minister  looked  vltv  thought- 
ful and  looked  at  the  celling  and  at  the  floor. 
He  said,  '^^o  little  have  we  done,  so  much 
vft  to  do." 

so.  although  so  little  have  we  done— so 
much  yet  to  do. 
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HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSTLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENT.ATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr  S.^YLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  rea.<;on.s  wh.v  I  am  requesting  unani- 
nuni.s  consent  for  insertion  in  the  Record 
0-  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  J.  Rafferty, 
director  of  tlie  Greater  Johnstown, 
Pa.  Parochial  Grade  School  Athletic 
Leagues: 

First.  To  give  as  broad  coverage  as 
pos.Mble  to  the  pame  of  fieldball,  which 
\va<  invented  by  Mr.  Rafferty. 

Second.  To  ^ive  povernment  offices  and 
private  organizations  involved  in  en- 
couragiu".  youth  to  participate  in  sports 
an  opportunity  to  undertake  the  promo- 
tion of  thi.s  unique  type  of  athletic 
curi  petition. 

While  confessing  that  I  have  not  yet 
bi'en  a  spectator  at  a  fieldball  game,  the 
pos.sibilities  would  seem  to  be  especially 
exciting  if  only  because  of  the  need  to 
induce  a  greater  number  of  our  young- 
sters to  take  part  in  body-building  ac- 
tivities. There  is  added  appeal  in  that 
the  game  includes  features  of  several 
kinds  of  .'.ports  competition  while  not  re- 
quiring as  much  siMice  as  a  football  field 
o:-  as  well  groomed  a  surface  as  a  base- 
ball diamond. 

Contact  sports  are  good  for  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body.  I  trust  that  fieldball 
V  11   receive   the   publicity  and  the  all- 
mound  support  that  it  appears  to  merit. 
Mr.  Rafferty's  letter  follows; 
ciRfATEP.     Johnstown      P.^ROCHI.^L 
Grade  School  Athletic  Leagues, 

July  17,  1968. 

Mr.  JOH.N  P.  Saylor. 

(    ,  •qre-.-TP.nn   Pern;  <U'''(i"iii  22d  District, 

.'.'oij'<!e  Oficr  Building. 

Wa^hviaton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Sayl^or:  April  1.  1967  the  Greater 
J  ■hnstown  Parochial  Grade  School  Leagues 
<  reanlzatlon,  an  affiliate  of  the  Greater 
.    hnstown  Catholic  Athletic  As-soclatlon,  in- 

.rurated   its   first    Spring   program   In   his- 

ry  with  a  new  game  called  "f.eldball," 
created  within  and  developed  by  our  local 
croups. 

.A  low  cost,  exciting  game  of  genuine  merit. 
!•  Idball  is  a  fascinating  blend  of  the  best 
'  cments  In  basketball.  Ice  hockey  and  soccer 
:  ivlng  rules,  played  outdoors  by  teams  of 
tive  players  each. 

The  ball  Is  round  (regulation  soccer  ball), 
r.o  more  than  28  Inches  nor  less  than  27 
:;.ches  in  circumference.   14-16  ounces. 

The  field.  180  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide, 
1>  divided  Into  three  playing  areas:  Two 
penalty  areas — one  at  each  end  of  the  field — 
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140   feet   by  40  feet,   and   a   general   playing 
area,  140  feet  by  100  feet. 

Goals  on  the  center  of  each  goal  line  are 
12  feet  wide  and  8  feet  high. 

Games  are  started  with  a  drop  ball  In  the 
15-foot  radius  center  circle,  with  the  players 
lined  up  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  face- 
offs  In  Ice  hockey. 

The  ball  Is  kicked,  batted  and  butted 
around  (soccer  style)  with  any  part  o:  the 
body  except  the  hands  and  arms. 

All  goal  attempts  must  be  made  from  out- 
side a  goal  area,  50  leet  by  20  feet,  in  front 
of  each  goal. 

Field  goals  are  two  points.  Penalty  kicks 
(Where  only  the  penalty-kicker  performs 
whUe  others  stand  aside  as  in  Ice  hockey), 
count  one  poiiit. 

After  a  goal  is  scored,  play  i-s  resumed  by 
a  drop  ball  in  the  center  circle- 
Players — who  sliould  be  proncient  In  basic 
soccer  skills— are;  Center,  left  forward,  right 
forward,  left  defense  and  right  defense. 

in  actual  operation,  lieldball  looks  a  lot 
like  soccer,  but  yet,  it  i.Mi't  soccer.  Fieldball 
play  action  Is  more  concentrated,  more  en- 
thralling to  plflyers  and  spectators  alike. 

More  than  2U0  boys  have  participated  in 
each  of  the  first  two  seasons,  ana  present 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional lOO  boys  in  the  1U69  season. 

Because  of  the  success  we've  eivloyed  with 
this  new  game  thus  far.  we're  rinxlous  to 
oirer  It  to  other  schools.  However,  oui  funds 
for  promotional  purposes  are  non-existent. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes,  I  am 

Cordially, 

James  J.  RAvrFttxY. 
Athletic  Director.  Fuldhall  Inventor. 


LOG  EXPORT  SOLICITATION 


HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
30,  I  used  during  my  discussion  of  the 
log  export  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill,  a  letter  I  had  received  from  C.  C. 
Caffall,  president  of  Caffall  Bros.  Forest 
Products,  Inc.  It  described  an  effort  to 
obtain  from  U.S.  mills  half  a  million 
board  feet  of  hemlock  4-by-4's  for  a 
Japanese  exporter.  That  order  was  fi- 
nally met  by  the  Brand  S  Lumber  Co.  of 
Portland. 

However,  Mr.  Caffall  has  itemized  the 
results  of  his  solicitation  for  quotations. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks 
Mr.  Caffall's  letter  to  me  dated  July  19, 
and  the  copy  of  his  letter  to  the  Mitsui 
Co.,  reporting  on  this  solicitation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Caffall  Bros.  Forest  Pbodtjcts,  Inc  . 

Portland.  Oreg..July  19.  1968. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senate,  Capitol  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Enclosed  please  find 
a  copy  of  correspondence  recently  sent  to 
our  Japanese  customer.  The  purpose  ai  this 
letter  was  to  explain  our  inability  to  respond 
to  their  lumber  inquiries.  We  are  foward- 
Ing  this  to  you  so  you  may  be  aware  cxf  cur- 
rent problems  involved  In  the  Japanese  lum- 
ber program. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  C.  Caffall, 

President. 
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Cafkm  L  Bros  Forest  Proditts,  I.nc 

PorfiUnd.  Orcg..  July   IH.   1968. 
The  MiTsi-i  Co  ,  U.S.A., 
Portland   Urficc. 
Portland,   O'cg 
.\ttn:  Mr,  lomoda 

Uf..\k  .~ir:  V>'e  arc  lislmg  the  results  of  our 
request  Icr  (iuotatloiis  on  a  recent  lumber 
Inquiry  from  you.  .Specifications  i  n  this 
tender  were  as  follows : 

Hemlock  4x4- grade  sld  <*>;  htr  allow  20'!. 
utility    lengths    lU.    13,   20,   26': 

l-n.'lhind  Lumber  Mills:  cjuotcs  9.~)  on  KJB 
null 

Fr.ink  Liur.ber  Company:  n,)  quote.  2" 
onlv 

C,isc:id:a  I.'.iniber,  Toledo;  not  interested 
I'O'.H'   iV     r.-lhut;    net    latere,  ted 
Dwyer  Lumber:  FOB  dock  91  00  on  100,000 
sc.inr  cut  3'', 

Hamptcn  Lumber  Co.:  luO  OU  FOB  Portl.md 
docks 

Willamette  V.iUey  Lumber  Co.:  not  m- 
lcre;-ted  in  4.\4 

Rex  ClenimcUL;  l.;iir.ber  Co,:  cutting  only 
Douglas  Fir 

Crown  t^ellcrbarh.  Columbia  City;  Do- 
ii:nptic  market  too  strong 

i^othilch  i'oie;t  Products;  no  prudtiction 
available 

Koch  Lumber  Company:  not  Interested  In 
Ciuoling 

Avison  Lumber  Company:   not  lnt?rcsted 
iJurkland    Lumber    Company;    not    later- 
cstod  but  price  would  be   lo5,()0  ai  mill 
Vc.nport  Products:  20'  only  94.00  FOB  dock 
Seneca     l.ur.iber,     Eugene:     cutting     only 
Dor.glas  Fir, 

Diamond  Lumber.  Tillamook:  not  inter- 
ested 

S.  D,  S.  Lumber:  a')prox.  90  50  FOB  dock 
This  is  the  restilt  of  only  one  rtfr.;e=t  lor 
quotation.  We  have  had  this  .-aine  remit 
each  time  we  have  tried  to  gel  this  Jajjancse 
lumber  program  started  Tlie  reason  for  this 
reaction  is  quite  obvious.  The  domestic  mar- 
ket today  is  at  a  relatively  high  level  and 
most  mill  operators  are  not  willing  t'j  sacri- 
fice available  current  hi!;h  profits  to  estab- 
lish hnii',  term  niarkeis  The  Canadian  Mills 
are  quoting  thi,-,  material  on  exactly  the  .same 
.■^pecilications  5.00  to  8  00  under  the  best 
olfers  we  have  had.  The  market,  therefore  is 
theirs  .i;  the  present.  The  Japanese  buyers 
still  need  li'ps  and  are  wlllmt;  to  make  a 
lew  price  concessions  on  lumber  m  con- 
Junction.  However,  they  are  not  willing  to 
compete  wit'n  the  short  term  fluctation  i:i 
the  domestic  lumber  n:arket  They  fee!  tliat 
theirs  Is  a  long  term  program  and  the  time 
will  come  wlien  the  sit'iation  will  be  re- 
versed. 

We  are  acMvely  supgesting  to  the  mill  ci.n- 
l.icts  with  whom  we  are  workint'  that  It  Is 
extremely  short  sighted  not  to  try  to  develop 
this  valu'able  long  range  n.arkct  even  at  the 
.-mall  s.icrifice  of  p.irt  of  current  profits.  Tliis 
is  particularly  true  when  results  will  be  the 
complete  loss  of  the  trade  to  our  Canadian 
competitors.  If  tlie  log  restriction  program  is 
to  have  its  desired  effect,  and  promote  the 
sale  of  wood  products  to  Japan  then  certainly 
more  cooperation  on  the  p.irt  oi  the  mills  Is 
necessary. 

Yotirs  very  truly, 

C.   C    Caff.\ll, 

Prryidrnt 


SAVE  HEADSTART 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridai'.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Car- 
ter Davidson,  editorial  director  of 
\VBBM-TV   in    Chicago    recently    com- 
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mented  editorially  on  the  proposal  to  re- 
move Project  Headstart  from  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
pijrtunity  and  place  it  within  the  juns- 
dicticjn  of  the  U  S  Office  of  Education 

The  case  for  retaining  Project  Head- 
start  as  a  part  of  the  war  on  poverty  is 
stated  most  convincingly  and  m  proper 
perspective  by  WBBM-fv.  and  it  is  for 
this  rea.son  that  I  submit  the  text  of  Mr 
Carter  Davidson  s  editorial  for  tlie  t)ene- 
f\t  of  my  coUeais'ues 

The  editorial  follows 

Save   Head  Start 

Head  Start  Is  In  dani^er  o(  being  cut — 
wi:ri  a  political  Icnife 

Head  Start  is  i  War  on  Poverty  prA^ram — 
and  '>ne  '•(  its  most  siiccessrul — which  trains 
poor  children  of  pre-school  age  to  be  ready 
to  get  an  ediiraiion  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  go  to  school  It  .ilso  involves  par- 
ents and  such  subjects  as  nutrition  and  the 
connection  between  living  conditions  at 
home  .tnd  the  ability  to  get  an  education 
at  school 

A  bill  nr'W  in  Congress  would  talce  Head 
Start  awiy  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, which  wages  the  W.ir  on  Poverty 
through  community  agencies  and  would 
place  :t  under  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  That  would  mean 
that  both  money  M\d  policy  for  Head  Start 
would  flow  down  to  the  needv.  and  mostly 
blacic.  communities  through  BL«ards  of  Ed- 
ucation, rather  than  community  action 
agencies 

This,  we  believe,  would  be  a  damaging 
blow  to  the  most  essential,  and  the  most 
visibly  successful,  aspect  of  the  Head  Start 
pr"cr  im 

Head  Start  is  not  i  purely  educational 
function  Its  main  aim  has  been  to  teach 
little  children  to  communicate  with  each 
other,  to  involve  parents  in  the  lives  :>f  their 
children  outside  the  home,  and  to  remove 
at  least  some  of  the  psvchologlcal  blight  that 
rises  like  a  ..ipor  in  the  minds  of  little  ciul- 
dren  raised  m  blighted,  crximbllng  ghettoes 

Under  the  Federal  poverty  w.ir  operation, 
Head  Start  was  designed  to  give  to  the  na- 
tion's neediest  children  the  »ame  sort  of  am- 
bition and  motivation  th.^t  comes  naturally 
to  children  raised  in  a  better  si.>clal  and  eco- 
nomic eliniato 

The  bill  now  pending  would  transfer  con- 
trol of  Head  Start  to  individual  states,  in 
which  political  Job  holders  would  decide 
which  children  and  which  communities 
would  reap  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

We  think  Heiid  Start  should  remain  a  part 
of  the  War  on  Poverty,  bec.iuse  that  s  mainly 
what  it  Is 


ANOTHER    KITCHEN    ACCIDENT 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
F'tdarj.  AuQUst  2.  1968 

M:  .MAGNUSON  Mr  President,  when 
a  young  child's  insatiable  curiosity  and 
remarkable  ability  are  combined  with 
toxic  household  products  in  obsolete 
packat-'f 'i  the  results  can  be  tragic 

Recently,  an  18-month-old  Seattle, 
Wa>h  .  boy  gulped  a  mouthful  of  dlsh- 
vvasher  detergent  His  esophagus  and 
windpipe  are  burned  nearly  closed:  his 
mouth  and  lips  are  a  mass  of  painful 
blisters. 

Porttmately.  this  story  has  a  happy 
ending  Thanks  to  emergency  treatment 
by  doctors  at  Children's  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital, Micnael  is  alive.  He  is  breathing 
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throtigh  a  tube  in  a  holf  in  his  throat 
and  la  fed  through  a  tube  in  ins  abdomen. 
Too  many  similar  stories  of  accidental 
cluld)nx)d  poisoning  do  not  end  so  well. 

No  one  disputes  the  need  tor  poison 
control  programs  But  after-the-fact 
treatment  of  injuries  inflicted  by  to.\ic 
household  substances  is  not  control. 
Not  treatment  of  the  damage,  but  pre- 
tention of  the  injury  must  be  our  Koal. 
That  this  goal  has  not  been  attained  is 
evident  from  the  numbers  of  childhood 
poisonings  winch  occur  annually  in  the 
home  We  continue  U)  rely  upon  parental 
education  and  printed  warnings  on  toxic 
household  substances  But  to  the  young 
child,  the  phra.se  Keep  out  of  the  reach 
of  children"  is  meaningless,  and  the  word 
inaccessible"   is  not  m  his  vocabulary 

The  technology  which  has  produced 
the  huge  variety  of  liou.sehold  products 
to  lighten  the  modem  housewife's  .vnrk- 
load  has  also  designed  .>afe  packa'^es  lor 
those  items  which  are  potentially  p()i.>un- 
ous  to  the  children  :n  the  hou.se  It  may 
be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  containers 
be  kept  out  of  the  child's  reach,  but  the 
contents  of  those  containers  can  most 
certainly  be  kept  out  of  the  child's  mouth 
Where  child-resistant  containers  have 
been  used,  childhood  poisonings  have 
been  reduced  by  as  mucJi  a-s  86  percent. 
.And  vet,  most  potentially  toxic  products 
are  still  jjackaged  in  obsolete  containers 
which  .seem  almost  to  invite  ingestion  of 
the  contents. 

Mr  President.  I  have  introduced  S. 
3547.  tlie  Safe  Packaging  .Act,  to  require 
manufacturers  and  vendors  of  these  po- 
tentially hazardous  household  products 
to  take  full  advantage  of  our  advanced 
rmckaging  technology.  The  need  tor  >ucli 
legislation  is  manifested  bv  the  late  of 
cliildren  such  as  Michael.  I  am  'nopeful 
that  the  next  Congress  will  act  quickly 
to  stem  this  tide  of  .senseless  and  tragic 
childliood  poisomngs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  about  Michael  which  appeared  in 
tlie  Seattle  Times  be  printed  ;n  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Bor,    18    Months.    Lives — Detergent 
.Al.most   Killed   Hi.m 
I  By  M  Dietfenbach) 

Michael  Snodgrnss.  18  months,  is  in  Chil- 
dren's Orthopedic  Hospital  today,  a  wide- 
eyed,  blond  example  of  the  damage  that  can 
be  done  by  the  caustic  substances  In  some 
dlshwiisher  detergents. 

Michael's  esophagus  (food  pipe  I  and  wind- 
pipe are  burned  nearly  closed  His  mouth 
,ind  llp.«i  are  blistered  He  breaths  through  a 
tube  in  ,1  hole  in  his  throat  He  will  be  fed 
through  .1  tube  .sticking  out  ui  his  abdomen 

.\bout  every  six  weeks  for  the  next  two 
years.  Michael  will  have  ,i  tube  put  down  his 
scarred  esophagus  to  stretch  It  back  to  serv- 
iceable size. 

Michael's  parents.  Mr  .-.nd  Mrs  .Mbert  \V 
Snodgniss,  of  12509  72nd  Ave.  S,  Renton. 
Joined  the  hospital  in  another  effort  to  warn 
others  of  the  danger 

"I  had  no  idea  that  the  dishwasher  deter- 
gent was  dangerous."  Mrs.  Snodgrass  said. 
'All  the  other  soaps  and  things  .ire  in  a  cup- 
board out  of  the  reach  of  children." 

Mrs  Snodgra&s,  the  mother  of  six  children, 
said  Michael  recently  found  the  box  of  de- 
tergent .ind  gulped  a  mouthful  before  any- 
one realized  what  he  was  doing 

She  said  .she  immediately  washed  his 
mouth  and  face  with  water,  had  one  of  her 
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older  children  call  The  Poison  Control  Center 
.iiul  summoned  a  neighbor  who- Is  a  regis- 
tered mirse. 

.Ml  of  tiie  actions  were  proper,  a  doctnr 
stid  except  that  the  caustic  in  the  dlsh- 
■.v.ij.her  detergent  usually  does  its  painful 
Aork  in  30  seconds. 

Alter  treatment  by  a  doctor.  Michael  w..-: 
sent  home,  but  began  running  a  fever  .iiu! 
showed  signs  of  lung  congestion. 

He  was  taken  to  Children's  Orthopedic 
Hospital  .ind  was  sent  immediately  to  suri;- 
••ry.  where  a  iloctor  .said.  We  nearly  lo't 
him   ' 

sieveral  brands  of  dishwasher  detergeiir 
carry  no  warning  about  their  danger.  Other- 
use  small  type  "-■Ml  of  them  should  be  kej.'L 
out  of  the  reach  of  children,  if  not  out  of  ili.- 
house  altogether."  a  doctor  :<dded. 


DONALD  O  HAMMKHBKRG.  U -S 
MILK  ADMINISTRATOR  IN  CON- 
NKCTICUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

'  'K  .1  'NNK  nti-  r 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fndau.  Auaust  2.  19C,8 

Mr  ST.  ONGE  Mr  Speaker,  the  Haii- 
foid  Couranl  has  been  publishiiii;  a  seru  ; 
of  articles  about  men  who  are  makii.' 
.si-'nificant  contributions  to  Connectici:t 
agriculture."  One  article  of  the  .seru  ^ 
printed  on  July  14.  1968.  is  devoted  'i 
Donald  O  Hiiniinerber^'.  '.vho  holds  tl." 
po.-~ition  of  Efdeial  Milk  .Market  .Ati- 
ministrator. 

Before  acccptint;  this  jjosition  in  HtH'\ 
Don  Hammerbei'K  .served  Connectict.t 
agriculture  i^s  milk  market  administra- 
tor for  almost  120  years  and  took  pa:* 
in  the  original  efforts  to  stabilize  tl.' 
economic  status  of  the  dairy  farmi  :■ 
during  the  critical  periods  of  the  1930 
and  1940  Those  periods  mark  only  ti.  • 
beginning  ol  a  long  and  devoted  histo;'' 
of  dedicated  public  .service.  In  the  it.- 
torim.  he  has  earned  the  respect  ai'.d 
friendship  of  dairy  farmers  throughotit 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  to  insert  into  the 
Record  the  following  article  which  de- 
tails more  completely  the  history  and 
contribution  of  Don  Hammerberp,  His 
service  has  been  excmplai-y  for  Us  de- 
votion an  integrity  and  his  fricndsh;;.) 
is  one  I  have  valued  for  many  years: 
U.S.  Milk  .\dministrator  .Aids  State 

.ACRICl'LTVRE 

(By  S    Archie  Holdrldge) 

This  Is  the  25th  In  .i  series  of  articles  about 
men  who  are  making  significant  contribu- 
tions to  Connecticut  agriculture.  Featured 
t  .'day  is  Drinald  O  Hammerberg,  Federal  Mll'ii 
Market  -Administrator. 

Dairy  farming  has  always  been  an  mi- 
portant  phase  of  agriculture  in  this  state 

In  the  early  '30s,  however,  the  milk  mar- 
ket in  Connecticut  was  in  \ery  bad  shape 
One  dairyman  in  Litchfield  County  told  me 
he  was  selling  milk  for  three  cents  a  quart 
Much  effort  was  made  through  the  '30s  to 
alle'iate  the  situation 

Connecticut  was  among  .ibout  18  states 
to  enact  some  form  of  milk  legislation.  Even 
this  attempt  did  not  work  well  Much  of  the 
legislation  was  legally  defective  A  milk  con- 
trol board  set  up  with  three  men  in  charge 
lasted  two  years 

In  1935  the  legislature  raised  the  mi!k  mar- 
keting act  and  a  single  udmiiiistrator  was  ap- 
pointed. S  McLean  Buckingham,  who  served 
for  six  years   This  ia',v  also  proved  to  be  de- 
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'ectl\e  and  many  court  cases  were  lost.  There 
uiiE  much  criticism  of  conditions, 

TfRNING    POINT    IN     1941 

During  this  period  of  trial  and  error  to 
bring  about  a  stable  market  for  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  the  state,  a  man  raised  on  a  dairy 
r  :rrn  jn  Minnesota  came  to  the  University  of 
C  nnectlcut  to  work  for  his  master's  degree. 

BACKGROrND 

DiMiald  O  Hammerberg  had  graduated 
:>  ir.  the  Universltv  cf  Minnesota  in  1928. 
He  \\A(\  received  his  master's  degree  in  1930, 
and  then  spent  one  year  at  the  University 
cf  Wisconsin 

H.Tmmerberg  then  returned  to  the  Unl- 
versltv  cf  ConT^ectictit  <is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  economics  from  1931  to 
1939  He  did  research  work  in  farm  manage- 
nxent  and  in  marketing  dairy  products. 

.He  taught  c'.usses  in  economic  theory,  agrl- 
cilltural  policy,  marketing  of  agricultural 
pN>duct.s  farm  manaeement.  and  land  eco- 
nomics He  also  did  extension  work  In  the 
tn'erest  of  dalrv  farmers  during  this  tenure. 
In  1939  he  became  head  of  the  department 
of  .igrlctiUural  economics  and  remained  at 
!li;>  post  until  1941 

In  1934  he  ;  :)ok  a  one  year  leave  of  absence 
from  his  UConn  post  to  go  to  Washington 
to  serve  in  the  Dairy  Division  Agricultural 
.Adiiistment  Atlmlnistration  It  was  during 
•:  ,•  \e8r  that  Federal  Market  Order  pro- 
[.,  (Is  were  made  Hammerberg  worked  on 
•';•  ■  rtiers  tha'  were  set  up  for  the  Chicago. 
K   !  -us  City,  New  Orleans  and  Denver  areas. 

Hf  '.vas  closely  Involved  through  the  30s 
'v..  •'■e  struggle  of  Connecticut  dairy  farmers 
\.'  .-liieve  a  'faind  economic  status. 

!n  the  fall  of  1940  a  non-partisan  sub- 
.  ::,n-.lttee  was  appointed  by  the  agricnUural 
>  ::-.!riittee  ot  the  legislature  composed  of 
v.  Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  two 
;.'•  :;.  each  hc^use  to  make  a  sttidy  of  all  pro- 
;.  sals  for  a  law  which  would  be  more 
t-rTortlve 

P.obert  A.  Hurley,  who  was  then  governor, 
-  ; -nv.tted  a  bill  patterned  after  the  Federal 
:;   r'Kfting  Act  of  1937   This  seemed  too  elab- 

:.;'e  .Another  sub-committee  was  apf>olnted 
.;-.(i  Hammerberg  became  the  economic  con- 
-.;.•  ,nt  to  the  committee.  Harry  PollkofT,  an 

•■.  rr.ey,  had  been  appointed  as  a  legal  con- 
-u'.t.iiit  to  this  committee 

Tl-.ese  two  men  prepared  a  draft  of  a  new 
t ;'::  ,ind  after  extensive  discussions  this  was 
:  ri  rr.ted  to  the  leglslattire  as  a  non-parti- 
.-;.:•.  bin. 

'n.e  legislature  made  only  two  changes. 
Tie  t.rst  wri.s  to  eliminate  marketwlde  pool- 
;:.c  ..r.d  the  second  to  modify  the  appealing 
;  :■  -'odure. 

K  .r.-.merberg  enjoyed  Ills  position  at  the 
■  :..ersity  and  wanted  to  keep  It  But  a  well 
:  ;::f;ed  mar.  v.-as  needed  to  administer  this 
•.pv  iaw  Sc,  eral  legislators  approached  him 
1  :•  ;!!  each  case  he  refused.  Then  the  Gov- 

•  r-  r  asked  that  four  or  five  names  of  quall- 
•:.(■!'.  people  be  suggested  for  the  Job.  Four  ot 
•:•.'  e  refused  and  the  fifth  could  not  be  ap- 
;  ■  .--.ted  for  political  reasons. 

'  i;.e  t-undsy  morning  Gov.  Hurley  sent  two 

:".c;i  (  ut  to  iitorrs  to  persuade  Hammerberg 

• :  •  -.'.k  with  the  governor  about  the  position. 

■•>  i.izreed.  The  governor  told  him  he  felt  that 

."     ..id    done    .t    great    deal    to   get   the   law 

•: ...ned  and  it  was  very  Imperative  to  have 

•  od  man  as  the  administrator. 

lii.mmerberg   agreed   to   take   the   Job  for 

•'r.r.e  years  and  then  to  return  to  his  teach- 

inc  position  and  head  of  the  department  of 

s.-;  ultural  economics.  His  appointment  was 

Prioved  by  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

D,;ry  farmers  in  the  state  know  what  has 

i.^T^pened   since  that  eventful   year  in   1941 

V  :.i>n  Donald  O.  Hammerberg  became  milk 

market   administrator.   As   administrator  he 

!;.is  made  a  slgruflcant  contribution  to  Con- 

•  •cticut  agriculture. 

"he  war  came  on  soon.  Farmers  ■were  faced 
'.  :r.  many  problems.  There  was  a  shortage 
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of  tires.  On  his  order,  milk  deliveries  were 
made  every  other  day.  Another  regulation 
was  to  restrict  deliveries  only  once  In  every 
44  hours.  This  was  done  one  year  before  the 
federal  regulations  went  into  effect. 

The  law  called  for  tough  regulation.  A 
strong  man  was  needed  at  the  helm.  For  in- 
stance, 137  milk  dealers  violated  the  order. 
There  were  35  cases  in  the  superior  covirt  at 
one  time,  but  only  five  or  six  actually  came 
to  trial. 

The  administrator  won  all  but  one  of  the 
cases  that  came  to  the  Superior  Court.  This 
case  was  appealed  and  the  decision  of  the 
Superior  Court  was  sustained  One  dealer 
appealed  the  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors  but  even  though  this  case  was  lost, 
legislation  incorporating  the  regulation  un- 
der question  was  passed. 

In  18  years  the  act  has  been  amended  only 
three  times.  One  of  these  amendments  was 
to  allow  money  to  be  lield  out  during  May 
and  June  and  paid  back  for  milk  delivered 
by  producers  in  October  and  November. 

About  one  half  million  dollars  Is  collected 
every  year  from  milk  dealers  In  the  func- 
tioning of  this  amendment.  This  act  has 
never  been  challenged. 

In  the  last  15  years  there  has  never  been 
a  single  court  case  under  the  act 

Hammerberg  estimates  that  his  office  has 
collected  SI. 4  million  in  under  payments 
from  dealers  and  paid  to  producers. 

FEDERAL    ORDERS 

When  Hammerberg  became  adminlstiator 
in  1941  only  lour  to  six  per  cent  of  the  milk 
consumed  in  the  state  came  from  outside 
its  borders. 

By  1959  about  40  per  cent  was  being  im- 
ported. This  situation  couldn't  be  regulated 
effectively  under  the  1941  state  act 

In  1955,  thoughtful  dairymen,  representa- 
tives of  the  CMPA,  the  Modern  Milk  Market- 
ing Assn.,  the  Torrlngton  Dairy  and  others 
began  to  see  and  discuss  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  federal  regulation. 

On  April  1,  1959  such  orders  went  into 
efTect  In  Connecticut.  Larger  markets  in  the 
country  liad  already  been  regulated.  The 
Connecticut  Order  was  No,  119.  Since  April 
1941,  Hammerberg  has  been  the  federal  milk 
market  administrator. 

He  has  served  Connecticut  agriculture 
faithfully  and  effectively  for  many  years  in  a 
nonpartisan  -way  which  may  best  lie  exempli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  he  has  received  appoint- 
ments from  eight  governors;  four  Republi- 
cans and  four  Democrats. 
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THE     CHANGING     ROLE     OF     LAND 
ARMIES  IN  THE  20TH  CENTLmV 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF  pennstlvani.a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excel- 
lent article  by  Dr.  Alvin  J.  Cottrell,  staff 
member.  Center  for  Strategic  Studies. 
Georgetown  University,  Wa.shington, 
D.C.,  entitled  "The  Changing  Role  of 
Land  Armies  in  the  20th  Century,"  was 
chosen  by  the  Council  of  Librarians  as 
one  of  the  10  best  articles  for  June  1968. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Cottrell  has  recently  co- 
authored  with  Dr.  T.  "W.  Adams  a  book, 
"Cyprus  Between  East  and  "West,"  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1968. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Dr.  Cottrell's  outstanding  ar- 
ticle from  the  June  1968  issue  of  Current 
History,  a  monthly  magazine  of  world 
affairs,  as  follows: 


The  Changing  Role  of  Land  Armies  in  the 

20th  Century 
(By  Alvin  J.   Cottrell,  staff  member.  Center 
lor  Strategic  Studies.  Georget-)wii  Univer- 
sity I 

(Note, — How  can  the  United  States  best 
mamtaln  manpower  for  an  effecthe  defense 
system  and  lor  the  other  needs  of  American 
society'''  How  have  American  armies  been 
raised"  ill  the  pasf  I^  Selective  Service  ne--es- 
sary?  .A  three-issue  study  of  these  questions 
will  offer  historical  background  and  various 
current  and  controversial  views.  Our  intro- 
ductory article,  evaluating  the  changing 
tn.tnpower  need^  lor  .American  defense,  iiotfs 
that  until  after  World  War  II.  'large  :and 
armies  were  still  the  jirnicipal  instrument-  of 
decision  .  .  .";  today  "The  most  import.int 
change  in  1  their)  use  is  the  decline  ...  of 
their  role  as  ;he  princip.t!  instrimienr  of 
ultimate  decision.") 

From  the  pre-Napoleonic  era  lo  tlie  mid- 
twentieth  century,  generals  and  statesmen 
have  been  convinced  that  massive  amounts 
of  m.mpower  were  needed  lor  warm.iking  and 
defense.  The  centraljrrole  .assigned  to  large 
t-Tound  armiec  from  eltrliest  times  prevailed 
m  a  very  general  .-ense  until  tiie  end  of 
World  War  31  E-erv  military  leider  so\ight  to 
■  imuss  the  largest  ijossible  lorce  of  .millt.uy 
manpower,  even  if  sm.iller  ormles  would  per- 
haps have  served   the  purpose  i.-etter  • 

To  say  that  the  import.ince  of  l.irge  iir.-und 
forces  remained  paramotmt  m  the  minds  of 
military  strategists  for  a  relativelv  long  time 
is  not  to  suefiest  that  this  role  was  unchang- 
ing or  that  str.^tpgies  did  not  differ  from  .ise 
to  ase  But  many  of  the  ch.inge.s.  partlc\ilarly 
m  World  Wars  J  and  II.  '.vere  u'.-e-.tiv  influ- 
enced bv  the  development  of  new  and  better 
weapons,  e  ;.' .  the  machine  gun  .oid  modern 
artillery  during  World  War  I,  and  the  Etrea^'.y 
increased  importance  of  armored  vehicles, 
aircraft  .»nd  naval  power  during  World  War 
11- 

Yet  tiiese  war-  ii.id  one  thing  in  common: 
large  land  armies  v.-ere  still  the  principal  :n- 
.-truments  of  decision,  and  all  weapons  sys- 
tems .ind  other  ci.piibihties  were  geared  to 
their  support 

WORLD    ■WAR    II 

To  suggest  something  of  tiie  magnitude 
of  the  United  States  effort  at  peak  strength 
during  World  War  II.  the  United  States  had 
over  l'2.000,000  men  under  arms  serving  in 
all  theaters,  rxs  compared  with  the  1968  lev- 
els of  3,500.000.  It  lost  over  200  000  dead  in 
battle.  The  Soviets  had  a  similar  number  un- 
der arms,  Imt  lost  an  estimated  seven  mliiion 
m  battle.  Present  Soviet  military  strength  is 
estirnated  at  approximately  3-220,000,' 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  some  of  the  num- 
bers involved  in  the  great  Normandy  inva- 
sion of  June  6,  1944,  .Some  5,000  vessels— tJie 
largest  naval  il°et  in  history— participated  In 
the  landings  under  an  umbrella  cf  aircraft 
which  v.-ere  estimated  to  liave  carried  out 
more  than  12.000  sorties  on  the  day  of  the  !n- 
•>asion.  In  retrospect,  ::  might  be  said  of  the 
Normandy  landings  -hat  they  represented 
the  ascendancy  of  means.  1  e  .  of  overwhelm- 
ing manpower  and  firepower  as  well  as  su- 
perior logistics  management,  over  sophisti- 
cated strategic  doctrine.  R.iyniond  Aron  has 
pointed  out' in  The  Century  of  Total  War 
that  World  War  I  demonstrated  the  American 
proclivity  for  conserving  manpower  through 
the  prodigal  expenditure  of  technological 
resources.^  But  the  face  remains  that  huge 
manpower  resources  were  required. 

The  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  against  Japan, 
as  well  as  the  belief  that  something  ap- 
proaching real  peace  was  in  sight,  and  domes- 
tic pressures  to  "bring  the  boys  home."  in- 
fluenced United  States  strateeic  thinking  re- 
garding the  role  of  land  forces  following 
World  War  II.  United  States  forces  were 
quickly  withdrawn  from  Europe  and  the  con- 
ventional  American    military    establishment 
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WM  r»pld;y  dlsmAnUed  By  IMa.  Uie  Army 
waa  KAled  down  from  3  6  mllllOD  to  atxmt 
536.000  man  and  10  skfleton  divlalona.'  Thu* 
our  atomic  monopoly  served  to  rationalize 
the  L'nlt*<l  States  declsL.n  v.  accede  to  ir- 
rMlatlble  domestic  pressures  for  demobiliza- 
tion. 

GRocrND  roacsa  in  kubxa 

The  United  StAtea  did  not  break  sharply 
with  the  pust  unti.  Ihe  Korean  Wax  of  1950 
Un'Jl  Korea,  the  estAClished  concect  of  all- 
out  war  waged  by  ail  the  oiaQDOwer  and 
weapooa  that  could  t>«  mustered  stlil  reure- 
sented  tne  epitome  of  sound  oxilitarv  oolicv 

But  in  Knrea.  aa  General  Matthew  Rldijrway 
r.,j'^  for  tne  tlrst  time  ;n   jur  Mstory 

we  became  acqualnred  with  the  concept  of 
Um.ted  war  '  '  He  contrasts  Korea  with 
World  War  II 

'One  mistake  we  avoided  in  K<<rea  was  an 
InsLsterice  ou  total  vict.iry'  or  un.-ondltlonal 
surrender'  wr  even  a  halt  to  aggression'  be- 
fore talking  peace  .  A  limited  war  la  not 
merely  a  small  war  that  has  n<jc  grown  to  full 
size  It  la  a  war  in  which  the  objectives  are 
speciacally  limited  In  the  light  of  our  na- 
tional  interest   and  current  capabilities  "  ■ 

United  States  military  p«>wer  waa  concep- 
tually eaipK-yed  for  the  first  time  on  a  large 
aciUe  in  Kijrea  to  achieve  a  limited  objec- 
tive to  halt  aggresslcn  and  bring  ^n  end  to 
the  conflict  without  seeking  the  complete 
capitulation  of  the  enemy  In  fact,  we  settled 
for  a  tr\tce  along  the  line  where  the  battle 
k)egan  That  the  war  and  particularly  Its 
limited  nature- -was  not  popular  in  the 
United  States  waa  dramatized  on  election 
day  in  1952  The  Korean  War  had  become  the 
majur  issue  In  the  :ampal^n  and  former  Gen- 
eral Dwtght  Elsenhower  hero  of  World  War 
II,  used  his  mandate  at  the  polls  to  negotiate 
an  end  to  the  war  Thus  the  Korean  War  waa 
a  harbinger  of  the  current  opposition  to  mas- 
sive intervention  with  gr'-und  forces  abroad, 
particularly  in  Asl.i  It  may  be  recalled  that 
in  March.  1954.  Vice  President  Richard  NlXon 
suggested  that  the  United  States  intervene 
with  air  and  naval  power  In  Vietnam  to  help 
the  French  at  Dten  Blen  Phu  This  Idea  was 
apparently  f-vored  by  Admiral  .\rthur  Rad- 
f  ird.  chairman  uf  the  J'Unt  Chief?  >f  Staff 
But  the  Nixon  suggestion  •  made  In  a  speech 
and  obviously  intended  as  a  "trial  balloon" 
to  assess  public  support  for  such  an  action  i 
wus  strongly  opposed  in  many  quarters.  Gen- 
eral Rldgway,  then  .Army  Chief  of  StalT  coun- 
tered Nlxon  s  suggestion  with  the  comment 
that  "that  same  old  delusive  Idea  waa  ad- 
vanced—  that  we  could  do  things  the  cheap 
and  easy  way  by  going  Into  Indo-Chlna  with 
air  and  naval  f  irces  alone  To  me  this  had  an 
om.nous  ring  Frir  I  felt  lure  th.at  1/  Wf  <X)m- 
mitted  air  and  naval  pouer  to  that  area,  ice 
would  have  to  follow  them  immediately  roith 
ground    forces   in    support  "  ■• 

General  Rldgway  opposed  United  States 
intervention  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  military  establishment  had  reached 
the  peak  o{  Its  postwar  mobilization,  ap- 
proxlm-itelv  3* '0.000.  as  a  result  of  the 
Korean  W  ir  His  opptMltlon  to  the  use  of 
military  puwer  fur  Intervention  on  the  Asian 
in^ilnland  pertained  primarily  to  ground 
t.'Tvea  Opp.'sttlon  to  miliviry  intervention 
In  .Asl.i  mav  be  the  moet  significant  develop- 
ment in  estimating  the  future  role  of  United 
Suites  military  power  In  general,  and  ground 
for.es  lu  particular  In  such  conflicts  Cur- 
rent opposition  now  involves  all  services  and 
particularly  the  air  force. 

GRUt  NO  »-OR>.E   '  SE   IN   OTHER    KBSJiS 

The  role  which  ground  forces  have  played 
and  .ixe  now  playing  in  other  areas  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  wUl  of  necessity  vary 
from  area  to  area  In  Europe,  for  example, 
NATO  and  specirically  United  States  ground 
forces  have  served  largely  aa  a  "tripwire" 
which  constitutes  an  earnest  of  our  com- 
mitment  to    lefend   Europe    The  "tripwire" 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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for  ground  force*  m  NATO  has  been  described 

by  Enoch  Powell,  coiiser  .atlve  defense 
.sp<}ke<imaii  in  England,  aa  the  frontier 
guard  which  automatically  seta  off  nuclear 
war  rather  aa  a  t>urglar  trap  rings  an  alarm 
bell    . 

The  Onltod  States-NATO  ground  force* 
have  never  reached  the  minimum  levels 
eetabllshed  m  the  various  NATO  force  plans. 
During  the  greater  jyrrl'xl  of  NATO's  exist- 
ence, such  plans  have  called  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  JO  ready  divisions  But  In  fact.  NATO 
has  never  had  more  than  i6  divisions  on  the 
centra;  European  front  These  NATO  divi- 
sions .onfront  a  roughly  equal  number  of 
Soviet  divisions  in  East  Germany  and  East 
Eur<ip«  I  The  Soviets  have  usually  been 
credited  with  approximately  3'J  divisions  In 
Eaat  Gernxany  i  N.ATO's  :10-dlvlslon  force 
goal  was  meant  to  Insure  that  the  Soviet 
divisions  in  Eaat  tiernxany  would  not  be  ade- 
quate ov  tiiemselves  f  >r  a  <1e<-lslve  aasault 
against  Western  Europe  But  the  NATO 
force  haa  never  been  considered  adequate  to 
deal  with  .-luy  significantly  reinforced  Soviet 
furcea,  without  resort  to  nuclear  capabllltlea. 
Thus  the  United  Stales  has  publlclv  .an- 
nounced that  It  has  7  i)00  nuclear  warheads 
jt»)red   withm   the    Europe.m    N.ATO   theater 

Ihe  acceptance  bv  NATO  of  an  inferior 
ground  force  conventional  posture  was  not 
:>cca8loried  by  any  deficiency  in  the  necessary 
resources  or  manp<jwer  of  its  members  .Ac- 
tually, manpower  ratios  favor  the  N.\TO 
countries  and  United  suites  .md  .Soviet  forces 
today  are  roughly  equal.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  greater  supporting 
force  is  required  to  put  an  American  soldier 
into  combat.  United  States-NATO  numeri- 
cal deflclencles  in  ground  strength  have  been 
due  largely  to  a  lack  of  will,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  our  N.ATO  allies  This  lack  of 
will  must  be  attributed  to  a  variety  of  politi- 
cal, military  and  economic  factors.  The  lat- 
ter -onslderatlon  is  particularly  relevant  with 
regard  to  England,  but  budgetary  reivsons  for 
a  troop  reduction  were  also  cited  by  the  West 
Germans  m   the  summer  of   1967 

An  important  change  In  NATO  strategy 
aflectlng  the  role  of  ground  forces  occurred 
in  1954  Shortly  after  President  Elsenhower 
took  office  the  administration  enunciated  the 
so-called  'New  Look  In  .American  Defense 
Policy"  which  presaged  a  shift  towards  pri- 
mary reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  to  make 
up  for  the  conventional  detlclencles  In 
NATO's  force  levels  rhe  new  doctrine,  char- 
.icterlzed  by  the  phrase  "a  bigger  bang  for 
the  buck,"  came  under  sharp  attack  by  many 
in  .'ind  out  of  guvernmr-nt  •  Many  of  the 
critics  argued  that  a  strategy  relying  so 
heavily  on  nuclear  weapons  would  become 
increasingly  less  credible  is  the  Soviets  In- 
creased their  own  capability  to  Inflict  un- 
acceptable damage  on  the  continental  United 
States  Such  a  strategy  left  no  option  be- 
tween doing  nothing  and  .Ightlng  an  all-out 
nuclear  war 

When  President  John  P  Kennedy  assumed 
office  m  1961  he  brought  with  him  many 
critics  of  the  new  NATO  doctrine  and  of  the 
entire  concept  of  massive  retaliation"  enun- 
ciated by  Secretary  of  .State  .John  Foster 
Dulles  In  January  1954  It  w;is  natural  that 
the  Kennedy  Administration,  anxious  aa  It 
waa  for  arms  control  reasons  to  reduce  the 
dangers  of  a  precipitate  nuclear  response, 
should  try  to  reverse  the  policy  of  heavy  reli- 
ance oti  nuclear  weapons  which  character- 
ized the  "New  Look"  strategy  Using  such 
terms  as  "flexible  respou.se"  and  "graduated 
deterrence"  the  Kennedy  .Administration 
sought  to  alter  the  Elsenhower  policy.  Not 
only  did  these  efTorts  fall;  they  were  also 
strongly  opposed  by  our  principal  NATO 
fillies 

Now.  In  fact.  NATO  strategy  has  come  al- 
most full  circle.  Now.  in  1968— despite  of- 
flclal  statements  to  the  contrary — there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  return,  in  fact  if  not  In  theory. 
to  a  de  farto  "tripwire  concept"  with  regard 
to  the  role  of  ground   forces. 
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Even  more  significant  than  the  French 
withdrawal  from  NATO,  aa  far  as  United 
States  defense  strategy  In  Europe  la  con- 
cerned, has  been  the  Increasing  Insistence  hv 
leading  political  and  military  figures  In  thf 
United  States  upon  the  reduction  of  .,;r 
ground  forces  In  Europe 

Since  19«e,  Senate  majority  leader  Mirn 
Mansfield  of  Montana  and  other  promiiif.: 
Senators  have  been  urging  the  wltlidrav.  i: 
of  as  many  as  four  of  the  six  divisions  !r.  :,i 
the  United  States  Seventh  .Army  in  G>'- 
many,  the  most  modern  and  effective  fight Ili^ 
force  In  N.ATO  Senator  Mansfield  has-  .- 
celved  support  for  his  view  from  Getipr  ^l 
Elsenhower  who  has  suggested  that  Uii,.  i 
States  forces  could  be  reduced  to  two  iliM- 
slons,  1  in  other  words,  a  corps i  aa  an  eari;.  • 
of  the  United  States  commitment  to  dc;.',  i 
Europe:  former  Army  General  James  G..'.  n 
has  publicly  made  similar  proposals  T'n.  rn 
haa  al.so  been  much  talk,  based  on  the  >  ■  - 
cept  of  the  increased  United  States  ii'  rt 
capabilities,  of  rotating  troops  from  -.e 
United  States  to  Europe  Thus  we  seen,  'o 
be  moving  m  the  direction  of  a  "mob  'e" 
rather  than  a  "stationary"  tripwire  con-  pt 
for  our  ground  forces 

What  we  have  seen  In  Europe — the  .irra 
mixst  vital  to  United  States  interests-  .^ 
been  the  gradual  acceptance  by  the  Un  •(! 
States  of  ground  forcea  as  a  pollllcal-inl';'  'v 
symbol  of  our  commitment  to  Europe'.s  k- 
fense  rather  than  as  a  key  instrument  r 
decision  In  Europe  should  the  presi-ii. .  : 
such  forces  fall  to  deter.  This,  of  course.  :- 
fers  greatly  from  earlier  twentieth  cent  rv 
concepts  of  the  role  of  ground  forces 

Perhapa  this  was  Inevitable  xs  the  rr  :t 
of  vast  changes  In  military  technology  T:.e 
advance  In  rtrepower  resulting  from  the  ■*■• 
velopment  of  nuclear  power  for  military  :  r- 
poses  represents  the  greatest  quantum  .p 
in  military  firepower  In  history  The  * 
central  role  of  nuclear  weapons  has  '.a:  .i 
the  increasing  acceptance  m  the  Uii'.-.<1 
States  of  a  concept,  already  widely  accep'ed 
In  Europe,  which  rests  more  on  preventlr.i; 
war  than  on  fighting  should  deterrence  ;   ;: 

SEIJlCnVE    INTERVENTION 

In  other  ireas — e  g.  the  Middle  East  we 
also  appear  to  rely  on  a  mobile  tripv...-e 
rather  than  i>n  numerical  superiority  P' r- 
haps  :n  such  areas,  from  a  political  and  .i 
military  point  n{  view,  the  only  .sens;;:? 
strategy  ;s  one  In  which  we  carry  out  a  pre- 
emptive Intervention  to  stabilize  the  slf  ,i- 
tion  as  quickly  as  possible,  when  our  Inter- 
ests are  clearly  involved  in  a  critical  siti:;- 
tlon.  then  withdraw. 

When  our  interests  are  involved,  preemt  - 
tlve    arrival,    perhaps    with    relatively    .-^n.  i '. 
forces,  may  i>ften  prove  adequate  to  the  ch  ;.- 
lenge.  since  it  thrusts  upon  the  other  super- 
power the  onus  of  counterlntervenlng  .iiicl    : 
creating  a  direct  confrontation  which  mui.t 
lead  to  nuclear  war.  Such  a  strategy  of  sek-  - 
tlve  intervention  might  be  carried  out  wi    . 
the  limited  objective  of  damping  the  cr;.^ 
and   moving  out   as  quickly  as  possible    T'. 
United    States    Intervention    In    Lebanon 
1958  was  .k  nearlv  perfect  i-.\ainple  of  the  w.  . 
to  Implement  such  .i  strategic  concept   The:; 
.American    forces   at   peak   strength   depl   ■■  e; 
in   the  Lebanon  totaled  only  about   ISooo 
a. 000  .Army  and  6.000  Marines    '  lutcrveni;.'.  ^ 
^y  such  .small  forces  are  not  new  in  Ulster' 
Indeed,   the  United  States  frequently   inter- 
vened   in   Latin   America    (eg.   In   Nlcaragc  . 
;ind  Cuba  I   with  small  forces   What  Is  new    - 
their  current  close  linkage   to   the  strategic 
nuclear  forces  of  the  United  States  with  i.  ". 
the    i°lated    risks    of    nuclear    war    that    ': 
enemy  must  ponder 

It  n  iw  seems  clear  that  protracted,  large- 
scale  interventions  of  the  Korean  type  air. 
much  more  significantly,  current  military  .i^  - 
tlon  m  Vietnam  do  not  conform  to  the  deve  - 
oping  United  States  domestic  and  Intern;- 
tlonal  political  environments  Inevitably.  '1  ■ 
unfavorable  environment  now  develop::. -■ 
with  respect  to  such  great  military  undertak- 
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ings.  Involving  as  they  do  large  ground  forces, 
may  make  such  undertakings  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  Is  much  opposition  to  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war,  even  by  congressional  sup- 
porters of  the  Administration,  If  the  role  of 
additional  ground  troops  Is  simply  to  Imple- 
ment the  present  "gradualist"  strategy  which 
some  believe  to  be  bankrupt.  After  a  one-man 
in.spectlon  tour  of  Vietnam  In  January.  1968, 
Senator  Joseph  Clark  ( D.,  Penn.)  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  stated: 
We  are  stalemated  in  Vietnam  as  we  were 
II.  Korea  15  years  ago.  We  must  take  the  ac- 
tion we  took  then:  seize  the  initiative  to 
reach  a  compromise  solution — without  mlU- 
tarv  victory  but  also  without  defeat.  And 
ni '  cr.  never  again  should  we  commit  a 
gnund  army  on  the  m.ainland  of  Asia."  ^' 

.-Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  arguing  against 
further  escalation  of  the  war,  has  also  stated 
that:  "We  are  In  the  wrong  place  and  fight- 
ing the  wrong  kind  of  war  "  '■' 

.\s  an  alternative,  retired  General  James 
Gailn  has  recommended  the  so-called  en- 
cl.ue  strategy — a  strategy  which  calls  for  the 
detense  of  key  strategic  points  like  Camranh 
Bav.  Danang  and  Saigon,  without  any  effort 
en  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  hold  the 
co,;ntryside — a  strategy  which  would  enable 
the  United  States  to  reduce  Its  forces  In  Viet- 
nam " 

Certainly  tJie  opposition  to  United  States 
Intervention  in  Vietnam,  at  home  and 
abr 'Sd,  raises  the  question  of  whether  even 
limited  wars  of  the  magnitude  of  Vietnam 
are  possible  in  a  democratic  society.  The  va- 
lidity of  the  concept  of  limited  war  has  yet 
to  Se  proven.  As  of  April  1,  1968,  the  United 
Stiiies  had  about  510,000  men  In  Vietnam, 
with  more  to  come.  Perhaps  a  more  serious 
Issue  than  the  size  of  the  force  In  Vietnam 
la  tlie  magnitude  of  the  casualty  list,  which 
by  March,  1968,  had  surpassed  that  of  the 
Korean  War. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  failure  In  Vietnam 
wli:  so  discredit  the  use  of  our  military 
power  that  even  lesser  interventions  of  the 
Lebanese  kind  vrtll  be  proscribed  by  domestic 
and  international  opinion;  this  may  be  the 
case  even  If  the  United  States  achieves  a 
clear  "victory"  In  Vietnam.  In  any  event,  as 
far  ,is  Vietnam  and  the  rest  of  A&la  Is  con- 
cerned. Professor  Edwin  Relschauer  of  Har- 
vard, our  ambassador  to  Japan  under  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations,  has 
observed : 

Vietnam  has  made  It  much  more  dubious 
than  It  was  before  that  we  would  intervene 
strongly  In  a  similar  situation  elsewhere  In 
Asia  and  tinthlnkable  that  we  would  do  it 
while  the  Vietnam  war  lasted  ...  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  a  policy."  '* 

For  a  variety  of  political  and  economic 
reasons,  the  United  States  may  well  be  forced 
mere  and  more  into  a  strategy  of  primary 
reli.ince  on  strategic  offensive  capabilities 
acci  naval  power  imless  It  is  prepared,  as 
Beeii'.s  unlikely,  to  employ  nuclear  weapons. 

CHINESE  MANPOWER 

Certainly,  fear  of  Chinese  Communist  man- 
power has  been  a  key  factor  In  the  concern 
of  :r,.any  who  fear  further  escalation  of  the 
war  :n  Vietnam,  especially  the  poeslblUty  of 
a  li.ited  States  ground  invasion  of  North 
Vie'nam.  Total  Chinese  military  strength  has 
been  reliably  estimated  at  2.700,000,  with 
greind  forces  accounting  for  all  but  200,000 
of  -iiis  total  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Ur.  ted  States  have  more  men  under  arms, 
bu-  Chinese  Communist  ground  forces  are 
EU;:-rlor  numerically  to  Soviet  and  American 
for  es:  The  Soviets  have  an  estimated  2,000,- 
OOi)  of  their  total  military  strength  allo- 
ca;.  d  to  the  Army;  the  United  States  has  an 
Arrr.y  total  of  1,470.000  As  is  true  of  the 
■So-  lets  versus  the  Americans,  the  size  of  Chi- 
ne •'  forces  Is  deceptive  because  the  Chinese 
pl.;,e  even  less  emphasis  on  forces  supporting 
the  combat  soldier.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, given  the  Internal  turmoil  in  China,  it 
is  loubtful  that  China's  Communist  leaders 
could  employ  their  ground  strength  safely 
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outside  of  China  without  risking  lose  of  con- 
trol throughout  China. 

Perhaps  the  most  sweeping  proposal  for  a 
change  In  United  States  strategy  waa  pro- 
posed by  Walter  Lippmann,  who  called  for  an 
American  withdrawal  from  the  Asian  main- 
land to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the 
defense  of  the  island  chain  around  the 
periphery  of  Asia: 

"The  essential  difference  between  what  we 
have  done  in  Vietnam  and  what  we  should 
have  done  Is  that  we  have  gone  ashore  on  the 
mainland — where  the  masses  of  Vietnam  and 
of  China  can  march  against  us.  Tlie  right 
way.  Indeed  the  right  thing  to  do  now,  is  to 
take  our  stand  on  territory  separated  by 
blue  water  from  the  mainland  and  from  the 
masses  who  live  on  it.  ...  I  believe  that  this 
analysis  jxilnts  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
as  the  proper  forward  base  of  American  power 
In  the  South  Pacific.  .  .  .  An  American  deci- 
sion to  pull  back  to  Australia  will  not  only 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam  but  will  remove  any 
near  prospect  of  war  with  China  .  .  .  The 
controlling  fact  about  the  Chinese  and  Viet- 
namese military  forces  is  that  they  can  march 
but  cannot  swim."  " 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  concept  will 
commend  Itself  to  many  who  oppose  military 
Intervention  In  general,  and  military  Inter- 
vention In  Vietnam  specifically.  But  It  ap- 
pears to  Ignore  the  question  of  what  happens 
to  Thailand.  Laos,  Cambodia,  Hong  Kong, 
Malaysia,  Singapore  and  Korea 

ROLE    OP    LAND    FORCES 

'While  this  article  has  been  written  from 
the  United  States  point  of  view,  it  is  clear 
that  ground  forces  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  in  Soviet  and  Chinese  strategic  thinking. 
This  Is  of  necessity  even  truer  of  China  than 
of  Russia.  Throughout  the  postwar  period 
the  land  forces  of  both  Communist  powers 
have  persistently  bedeviled  United  States 
military  planners  because  of  American 
ground  deficiencies.  The  United  States  and 
its  allies  have  been  forced  to  think  of  more 
sophisticated  ways  to  compensate  for  the 
Communist  superiority  In  conventional  mili- 
tary manpower.  'While  a  discussion  of  what 
kind  of  force  posture  the  United  States  should 
maintain  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article, 
certain  conclusions  are  indicated  If  domestic 
opposition  to  United  States  military  Inter- 
vention continues.  For  It  this  opposition  more 
than  abstract  military  doctrine,  no  matter 
how  brilliantly  formulated,  which  will  in 
large  measure  determine  future  strategy  and 
the  role  of  land  forces.  Much  of  the  opposition 
to  military  Intervention  Is  mistakenly  attrib- 
uted to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  It  seems 
likely  that  whiles  .ihe  Vietnamese  war  may 
have  triggered  the  now  crucial  debate  over 
military  policy,  the  real  roots  of  the  problem 
go  much  deeper.  What  Is  really  involved,  as 
far  as  some  of  the  opposition  is  concerned.  Is 
an  objection  to  military  Intervention  per  se. 

Already  there  is  talk  of  doing  away  with 
the  draft,  as  has  already  been  done  In  Eng- 
land. Analysts  are  now  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  a  professional  military 
service  made  up  of  longer-term  volunteers. 
Smaller  land  forces  may  be  adequate  If  the 
trend  towards  greater  and  greater  reliance 
on  deterrence  rather  than  on  real  defense 
capabilities  continue  and  becomes  accepted 
In  the  United  States. 

Tlius  far,  nothing  has  been  .'^ald  concern- 
ing the  special  role  of  ground  forces  in  m-^et- 
ing  the  type  of  guerrilla  conflict  so  common 
in  the  post-World  War  II  era.  The  para- 
mount role  of  ground  forces  In  the  type  of 
military  operation  Is  obvious.  Clearly  the 
professional  army  or  the  volunteer  iirmy  will 
continue  to  be  necessary  in  waging  counter- 
Insurgency,  If  not  in  Asia,  at  least  in  Latin 
America  which  is  still  perceived  by  many 
Amercans  as  an  area  vital  to  United  States 
Interests.  Although  the  United  States  did 
not  invade  Cuba  during  the  missile  crisis  of 
1962,  when  President  Kennedy  successfully 
forced  the  Soviets  to  back  down,  it  Is  possible 
that  LAtln  America  is  the  one  region  where 
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a  United  States  political  consensus  in  favor 
of  intervention  might  still  be  achieved.  The 
principal  obstacle  to  military  intervention  in 
that  region  would  be  the  long-standing  and 
deep-seated  hostility  to  such  action  by  the 
Latin  Americans  themselves,  occasioned  by 
previous  interventlon.s.  The  United  States  hhs 
yet  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  counterln- 
surgency  forces  In  a  successful  action.  The 
British  were  successful  in  Malaya  under  dif- 
ferent political  und  geographical  circum- 
stances, and  the  government  of  President 
Kiimon  Magsaysay  of  the  Philippines  wrii 
successful  in  putting  down  the  Huk  guer- 
rilla insurgency.  Prance,  however,  failed  in 
Algeria,  not  militarily  but  politically,  and  the 
British  were  not  wholly  successful  In  Cyprus. 
Hence  there  is  some  question  whether  parlia- 
mentary democracies  can  successfully  wage 
this  type  of  conflict. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  that  ground  forces 
serve  a  much  more  sophisticated  variety  of 
purposes  today.  Some  charucterLstics  of  their 
utility  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  still  obtain 
even  in  Vietnam,  and  these  characteristics 
were  also  present  in  some  measure  in  Koreii, 
But  even  in  those  cases  where  large-scale 
conventional  military  efforts  have  been 
mounted  and  employed,  ground  forces  have 
been  used  in  a  variety  of  new  roles,  e.g..  coun- 
terlnsurgency,  "graduated  deterrence,  "  "flex- 
ible response,"  and  limited  war.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  greatest  changes  in  the  role  of  ground 
forces,  however,  from  the  standpoint  jf  the 
United  States,  is  the  greater  meshing  of  these 
forces  with  political  objectives. 

Finally,  while  nuclear  arms  have  never 
been  employed  in  a  bilateral  conflict,  it  is 
clear  that  in  an  age  of  deterrence  and  limited 
conflicts  the  importance  of  ground  forces  is 
not  their  size  but  their  inextricable  tie  with 
tactical  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  The 
most  important  change  in  the  role  of  ground 
forces  is  the  decline  since  World  War  II  of 
their  role  as  the  principal  instrument  of 
ultimate  decision. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR    MARIO  T    NOTO 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORTDA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKE.-.ENT.A  nVES 
Friday.  Augu^-t  2.  19'i8 

Mr.  FASCELL  Mr  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  today  ri.se  to  salute 
a  fine  administrator  and  a  fine  friend. 
Mr  Mario  T  Noto  Mr  Noto  has  .served 
a.s  the  A.ssociate  Commis.sioner  of  the 
US  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
since  February  1962  Rerently.  Mr  Noto 
accepted  the  position  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the-  Airport  Security  Council,  an 
airlme  irxlustry  organization  establi.shed 
earlier  this  year  to  combat  and  prevent 
crime  at  New  York's  major  airports  Mr 
Noto  plans  to  leave  his  post  at  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  in 
mid-Au^'ust  of  thi.-  vear 

Mr  Noto's  career  and  dedication  to 
governinent  are  indeed  distinguished  In 
1942  after  2  vears  in  the  private  practice 
of  law  Mario  Noto  entered  the  INS  as 
a  U  S  naturalization  examiner  Shortly 
after  takini  this  job,  he  was  called  to 
defer.d  his  country  and  he  did  so  honor- 
ably ;r.  the  U  S.  A:r  Force  from  Septem- 
ber 1942.  to  November  1945. 

I::  1945  upon  dLscharse  from  active 
m.litar>-  service.  Mario  Noto  returned  to 
the  INS  In  1948,  he  was  transferred  to 
Wa.shmgton.  DC  .  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
sjanizinij  an  investigations  section  in  the 
centra:  office  Subsequently,  he  became 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Investii,'at;ons  and  later  he  was  made  As- 
sistant Cnn'im'.ssior.ei'.  a  [lost  exerci.-^ing 
responsibility  and  supervision  over  all 
investigations  and  administrative  prose- 
cutions of  the  aeency 

On  February  28.  1962.  Mario  Noto  was 
apuomted  Associate  Cnmmi.s.sioner.  a  po- 
sition supervisins;  and  oversecin'.;  the  op- 
erations and  activities  of  over  4,500  em- 
ployees of  the  Service 

As  well  as  his  INS  duties,  Mr.  Noto  has 
served  as  the  appointed  con.sultant  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  since  June 
19,  1963  In  this  capacity,  he  is  called 
upon  to  furnish  advise  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  that  Bureau  on  matters 
relatiive  to  exchanges  and  cultural  pres- 
entations and  student  exchani;cs  with 
other  countries,  with  particular  empha- 
sis upon  Italy. 

Mario  Noto  has  further  distinguished 
himself  in  the  publication  of  several  legal 
articles  and  in  lecturing  in  various  col- 
leges and  at  professional  organlzatioiis 
and  a.ssociations  on  administrative  mat- 
ters relating  to  Government  activities. 

Mario  Noto  assumes  his  position  with 
the  Airport  Security  Council  this  month. 
August  In  announcing  Mr.  Noto's  selec- 
tion as  executive  director.  Joseph  L. 
Schmit.  council  president  said : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  Noto's  vast  experience  in  the  liivestl- 
Kauve.  lenal  and  administrative  fleld  will  en- 
hance the  airline  iiulugtry's  effectiveness  in 
crime  prevention  a.s  well  as  aiding  in  our 
close  cot.peratlon  with  law  enforcemen', 
agencies 

Over  the  years.  Mario  Noto  has  been 
of  yreat  help  to  many  people  He  has  of- 
fered Invaluable  aid  to  me  and  my  staff 
members  on  niimberous  occasions  We 
will  sorely  mi.s^s  him.  not  only  as  a  fine 
administrator,  but  as  a  tine  man  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  with  me 
in  wishinu'  Mario  Noto  well  on  his  new 
appointment  and  In  offering  him  our 
most  sincere  thanks  for  all  his  .service 
to  us  and  his  country  over  the  past  year.s 
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RESULTS  OF  CONSTITUENT  POLL 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

op    ARIEON\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  RHODES  of  Arizona  Mr  Speaker. 
in  late  May  of  this  year.  I  .sent  to  resi- 
dents of  my  congressional  district  a  poll 
on  matters  of  current  public  interest.  As 
in  past  years,  the  results  of  this  con- 
stituent questionnaire  were  most  eratify- 
ing.  both  in  the  number  of  respon.ses  and 
in  the  interest  'generated  among  voters  I 
find  these  surveys  to  be  of  ftreat  impor- 
tance in  takmtt  the  pulse  of  public  opin- 
ion in  my  district  and  in  keeping  abrea.st 
of  .significant  trends  in  thinking. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
many  years  I  have  been  polling  my  con- 
stituents, I  used  a  computerized  punch 
card  for  my  survey.  This  method  suc- 
ceeded m  Increasing  the  volume  of  re- 
sponses, facilitating  their  tabulation,  and 
making  more  accurate  their  results.  In 
addition,  use  of  the  punch  card  enabled 
us  to  take  cross-samplings  of  the  returns, 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  residency,  and  polit- 
ical aCBllation.  This  approach  has  given 
us  new  and  tireater  insi;.;ht  into  the  na- 
ture of  public  opinion  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Also  for  the  first  time  this  year,  my  poll 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  was 
augmented  by  identical  surveys  taken  in 
district  two  by  Senator  Paul  Fannin,  of 
Arizona,  and  in  district  three  by  Con- 
-jressman  Sa.m  Steicer  A  detailed  tabu- 
lation of  the  results  in  all  three  of  Ari- 
zona's congressional  districts  provided 
an  accurate  profile  of  the  public's  think- 
ing on  important  matters  in  the  State. 
Interestingly,   the   results   In   the   three 


districts  were  always  within  1  or  2  per- 
centage points,  Indicating  the  consist- 
ency of  opinion  on  these  issues  through- 
out the  State's  various  geographica: 
regions. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  spendin-: 
priorities  in  our  domestic  economy,  i 
asked  my  constituents  to  assess  preser.; 
levels  of  spending  in  eight  different  pol- 
icy areas  Generally,  people  in  my  distiic* 
favored  decreases  in  spending  in  all  eight 
areas  Comparatively,  they  favored  most 
drastically  decreases  in  spending  for  for- 
eii^n  aid.  farm  subsidies,  and  the  "war  on 
poverty" 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  generally 
held  that  expenditures  for  social  secu- 
rity, medicare,  and  defense  be  main- 
tained at  present  levels.  A  higher  pci- 
centage  favored  an  increase  in  defen.'-e 
.spending  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

On  the  question  of  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  opinion  was  fairly  evenlv 
divided  among  the  alternatives  of  de- 
claring open,  unlimited  war,  increasint: 
the  -Strategic  bombing,  and  sealing  off 
supply  routes  and  pressing  for  a  truce. 

Regarding  the  pressing  problem  of 
rioting  and  crime  in  the  streets,  the  over- 
whelmingly favored  alternative — 75.1 
percent — was  stricter  enforcement  meas- 
ure.s  by  the  police  and  the  courts.  The 
otlier  alternative  offered,  that  of  increa.^- 
'.ng  spending  in  the  slums,  was  favored 
by  only  5.9  percent  of  the  sampling. 

On  the  question  of  firearms  legislation, 
66  percent  desired  no  additional  legis- 
lation at  the  time  the  question  was  asked 
However,  the  most  agreement  on  any  of 
the  seven  questions  asked  came  on  the 
question  of  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  the  Pueblo  incident.  Of  those 
responding  to  the  questionnaire,  nearly 
85  percent  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  administration 
handled  the  Pueblo  affair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  when  I  poll 
my  constituents  in  this  way,  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  returns  and  by  the  ma:l 
generated,  .■\lthough  we  all  recognize 
that  in  our  representative  republic  .sy.s- 
tom  of  government,  the  elected  officials 
must  be  guided  by  many  factors,  includ- 
ing not  only  public  opinion,  but  also  in- 
dividual conscience  and  knowledge  based 
on  greater  accessability  to  information, 
a  factor  of  fundamental  importance  is 
the  feeling  of  the  constituency.  I  want  to 
thank  all  those  who  responded  to  m>' 
survey  for  exi)ressing  their  interest  in 
this  way. 

For  all  those  who  want  a  more  detailed 
breakdown  of  responses  to  my  poll.  I  am 
including  the  following  percentage 
analysis: 
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2.  Which  of  these  alternative  solutions 
comes  closest  to  what  you  feel  should  be  done 
::i  Vietnam? 

Declare  open,  unlimited  war  on  North 
Vietnam    - 23.8 

B 'mb  dikes  and  remove  present  restrlc- 
-.lons  on  other  North  'Vietnamese  tar- 
gets whose  destruction  may  lead  to 
military    victory 24.6 

Se.il  off  Haiphong  and  other  North  'Viet- 
namese supply  depots  to  force  enemy 
to  truce  on  our  terms 25.0 

Ci)ntaln  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  work  for  a  truce 10.  5 

Withdraw  our  troops  immediately  and 
let  the  Vietnamese  people  manage 
their  own   affairs 11.6 

No  response 4.5 

3.  Do  you  favor  any  additional  firearms 
legislation  at  this  time? 

Yes   28.9 

No 66.0 

No  response 5.1 

4.  To  ease  the  strain  of  continued  deficit 
spending,  would  you  favor — 

Tlie  administration's  proposed   10-per- 

rent  surcharge  on  Income  taxes 8.1 

Cutbacks  In  Government  expenditures.  77.  3 
No  response 14.6 

.5.  Do  you  believe  rioting  and  crime  in  the 
streets  can  be  controlled  best  by — 
Stricter  enforcement  measures  by  police 

■ind  the  courts 75.1 

Greater  spending  to  Improve  conditions 

In  city  slums 5.9 

Borh  of   these 12.7 

NP'.ther  of  these 2.7 

No  response 3.6 

6.  Are  you  — 

S..tlsfled    9-7 

D..- satisfied  with  the  way  the  admlnls- 
:ration  handled  the  Pueblo  Incident.  84.6 

No  response 5.7 

7  How  do  you  rate  this  administration's 
owrall  performance  in  office? 

Excellent 1.4 

GyMX    -  11.2 

Fr.:r    37.0 

Poir   48.0 

No  response 2.4 


RAPID   TRANSIT 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1968 

•Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
how  critical  is  the  traffic  congestion  in 
GUI-  major  cities:  how  urgent  is  the  need 
fo:  solutions  to  the  mobility  crisis.  The 
automobile  alone  and  unaided,  proceed- 
ing: on  concrete  expressways,  cannot  solve 
our  national  traffic  dilemma. 

It  was  this  realization  that  prompted 
ir.e  and  Assemblyman  Tom  Carrell — now 
St  ite  senator — as  members  of  the  1964 
California  Legislature,  to  seek  a  solution 
for  the  people  of  southern  California,  in 
the  form  of  rapid  transit  as  a  component 
of  balanced  transportation. 

Together  we  authored  the  Rees-Carrell 
bill,  which  overhauled  and  reconstituted 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  as 
the  Southern  CaUfornia  Rapid  Transit 
District,  with  new  and  broader  powers. 

In  4  short  years.  Mr.  Speaker,  rapid 
trraisit  in  our  region  has  gone  from  a 
dream  to  a  possibility,  to  a  probability — 
and  today  it  is  on  the  brink  of  becoming  a 
reality. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

August  1,  the  Governor  of  California 
signed  into  law  the  Lanterman  bill,  which 
will  permit  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
County  to  vote  in  the  forthcoming  No- 
vember election  on  a  financing  plan  for 
construction  of  what  could  well  be  the 
finest  transit  system  known  to  man. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  America  to  ac- 
complish the  impossible.  When  the  need 
occurs,  American  ingenuity  meets  that 
need.  We  dam  great  rivers  and  create 
artificial  lakes.  We  suspend  giant  bridges 
across  our  harbors.  We  probe  the  planets 
with  measuring  devices,  and  photograph 
the  moon  with  a  camera  based  in 
Pasadena. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
need  arises  for  mobility  in  our  cities, 
when  our  people  see  themsleves  caught 
in  a  web  of  vehicular  congestion,  they 
take  constructive  action.  In  this  case, 
that  action  will  take  the  form  of  an 
"X"  on  the  November  ballot,  signifying 
"yes  "  on  rapid  transit. 

With  our  population  growing  at  an  un- 
precedented rate,  and  with  automobiles 
multiplying  3' 2  times  faster  than  people, 
the  need  for  new  mobility  is  acute. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  voters 
of  Los  Angeles  County  will  luihesitatingly 
take  the  final  step  in  a  long  sequence  of 
enabling  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  speedy,  modem  system  of 
mobility  linking  the  county  together  on 
its  own  exclusive  right-of-way — sepa- 
rated from  all  other  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  our  experience  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today  with 
the  thought  that  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District  might  serve  as  a 
model  in  developing  similar  systems  of 
rapid  transit  in  other  great  American 
cities. 


PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  54th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  today  would  seem  an  appro- 
priate time  to  reiterate  opposition  to  the 
proposed  treaty  that  would  relinquish 
U.S.  control  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  issue  should  be  a  prime  issue  of 
discussion  in  the  coming  election  cam- 
paign, and  all  candidates  for  national 
office  should  go  on  record  with  their 
views  on  the  projected  treaty.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  not  only  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  this  Nation's  owner- 
ship in  perpetuity;  they  also  know  that 
our  withdrawal  would  open  the  way  for 
Communist  expansion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  With  a  Red  beachhead  al- 
ready established  in  Cuba,  getting  out  of 
Panama  would  constitute  our  Nation's 
greatest  military  blimder  in  all  history. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Canal  Zone  is  our  most  costly  territorial 
acquisition  and  that  the  United  States 
has  through  the  years  demonstrated 
generosity  beyond  reason  in  increasing 
annual  payments  and  making  other  con- 
cessions to  Panama. 
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Eight  hundred  American  workers  per- 
ished in  the  construction  of  the  canal 
before  the  Ancon  steamed  through  on 
August  15,  1914.  Once  it  is  given  away 
and  the  Communists  take  over — as  surely 
they  would — it  will  take  many  times  that 
many  American  servicemen  to  get  it 
back — or  what  is  left  of  it. 

Taking  this  subject  to  the  people  dur- 
ing the  campaign  will  not  only  firm  up 
U.S.  intentions  to  retain  possession  of 
the  canal,  but  will  also  discourage  ruth- 
less Panamanian  politicians  and  other 
elements  operating  in  the  Caribbean 
from  conspiring  to  wrest  the  Canal  Zone 
from  its  rightful  owner. 


A  NEW  BOOST  FOR  OUR  FARMERS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
give  my  strongest  endorsement  to  H.R. 
18209,  the  bill  to  extend  and  amplify  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act. 

Ever  since  its  establishment  three 
decades  ago  the  FHA  has  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Federal  agencies  helping 
the  farmer.  The  FHA  has  provided  farm- 
ers with  the  financial  wherewithal  to 
expand  their  production,  at  times  when 
these  farmers  were  turned  away  by  other 
sources  of  financing.  The  FHA  has  also 
provided  emergency  crop  loans,  thereby 
enabling  many  farmers  financially  to 
survive  natural  calamities  and  the  re- 
sultant damage  to  crops.  That  the  FHA 
has  been  an  effective  instrument  in  help- 
ing the  farmers  of  America  in  solving 
their  financial  problems  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  only  2  percent  of  the  loans 
made  by  the  administration  have  been 
unable  to  be  repaid.  This  astounding 
rate  of  repayment  is  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  FHA  thus  far  for  the  American 
farmer. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  will  ex- 
pand further  the  benefits  the  FHA  will 
be  able  to  offer  to  the  agricultural  sector 
of  our  country.  Part  of  this  commendable 
bill  expands  some  of  the  present  FHA 
.services  now  available  in  limited 
amounts.  Annual  development  authority 
is  increased  by  100  percent  from  S50 
to  SlOO  million  annually.  Concomi- 
tant with  this  increase  are  the  removal 
of  the  S450  million  annual  ceiling  on  in- 
sured loans  and  the  removal  of  the 
stipulation  that  75  percent  of  loans  to 
individuals  be  below  $15,000.  In  addition, 
planning  grants  are  increased  from  $5 
to  $15  million. 

This  bill  also  opens  several  new  areas 
of  service.  Of  benefit  to  all  of  rural 
America  is  the  new  authority  of  the  FHA 
to  make  loans  for  the  development  of 
sewer  and  sanitary  water  systems  in 
rural  communities.  This  one  expansion 
of  services  not  only  helps  directly  those 
people  now  living  in  such  communities 
but  also  aids  in  attracting  new  people 
and  new  business  into  rural  commimities. 
Last,  H.R.  18209  gives  the  FHA  the  au- 
thority to  make  loans  to  farmers  desiring 
to  develop  recreational  facilities  for  the 
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public  on  their  farms.  The  faclUtiea  need 
not  relate  to  farming.  Thu  new  provision 
allows  many  farmowners  to  devote  their 
resources  to  building  up  recreational 
enterprises  and  tapping  these  new 
sources  of  income. 

I  am  Klad  to  see  these  needed  Improve- 
ments in  the  FHA  law  and  hope  that  the 
Senate  gives  the  measure  qulclc  and 
favorable  consideration 


THE  AIR  TRAFFIC  CRISIS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    SKVH    TO»K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr.  Si>eaker  we  are 
all  acutely  aware  of  the  cn.sl.s  faclnK  the 
airlines,  the  airports  and  the  air  traveler 
today  a  crisis  that  has  almost  reached 
dtsa.^ter-proportions. 

While  there  are  no  quick  and  easy 
long-term  .solutions  to  the  problems  we 
now  face,  there  are,  nevertheless,  im- 
mediate .steps  that  can  and  .should  be 
taken  today  to  alleviate  .some  of  the 
immediate  dlfflcult.es.  Yesterday,  the 
House  approved  tlie  conference  report 
on  the  Department  of  Tran.sportation 
appropriation  fur  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  exempted  air  traffic  controllers  from 
pending  per.snnnel  cuts. 

Thi.s  commendable  .step,  though,  is  far 
from  beiiK'  enoUKh  There  is  much  that 
can  and  should  be  done  immediately  by 
the  airlines  in  the  area  if  more  equitable 
.scheduling  procedures  Last  Sunday 
WCBS-TV  in  New  York  City  ap- 
proached this  problem  in  a  highly  en- 
lightened manner  In  the  form  of  an  on- 
the-air  editorial  Because  of  the  Im- 
mediacy of  this  problem  to  all  Members 
of  the  House,  I  am  bringing  the  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  cjlleagues: 
The  .\rii  TRArni  Crisis 
Pnr  jvpelts  nciw,  airline  passengers  liave  been 
going  arounU  In  circles  at  ovir  busiest  air- 
ports because  of  a  monumental  traffic  Jam  In 
•he  sides  Delays  at  New  Y  Tie  City's  three  air- 
ports have  been  running  up  to  two  hours  or 
more  lu  recent  weeks  L<js  .Angeles.  Wahlung- 
ton,  and  Chicago  are  experiencing  the  ame 
problem  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ^ays 
the  conk;estlon  has  reached  "crisis  propor- 
tions' m  these  four  cltle« 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this  heavy  va- 
cation travel,  bad  scheduling,  and  a  slowdown 
by  air  controllers,  who  have  been  going  by  the 
book  on  saleiy  regulations  In  an  effort  to 
convince  Congress  to  hire  more  controllers 
and  to  provide  better  equipment  This  situa- 
tion Is  largely  the  fault  of  the  Federal  .Avia- 
tion Administration  because  four  years  ago  It 
stopped  recruiting  air  controllers  despite  an 
Incredible  increase  In  air  trattlc 

.So  line  solution  to  the  tieup  at  our  airports 
Is  :or  the  FAA  to  hire  more  controllers  But 
even  though  Congress  Is  appropriating  the 
funds  to  do  so.  It  will  take  at  least  two  to 
four  years  to  train  the  new  men  S<j  the  ques- 
tion Is     What  can  we  do  In  the  meantime  ' 

The  Immediate  s«4utlon  must  come 
through  better  scheduling  of  tllghls  by  the 
airlines  There  is  simply  to*)  much  peak-hour 
traffic  because  the  airlines  .-schedule  most  of 
their  tllghls  at  the  beglntung  and  the  end  of 
the  working  clay  Traffic  tieups  and  delays  are 
worst  at  these  peak  f>eriods 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The   airlines   argue,   of   course,   that   they 
make   up   their  schedules  this   way   because 

people  want  :>'  My  at  these  peak  iiours.  which 
Is  true  But  airlines  can  encourage  passengers 
to  flv  at  'tr  tinurs  tiy  dri.pplng  ticket  prices  at 
off  hours,  and  they  can  discourage  travel  at 
peak  hours  by  raising  prices  at  peak  hours. 

In  our  opinion,  the  airlines  should  adjust 
their  flight  .schedule*  and  prices  to  discourage 
peak-hour  congestion  This  would  be  a  fair 
,iiid  reasonable  iipprnach  After  all.  those  who 
insist  t)n  traveling  at  certain  times  of  day 
should  pay  for  the  privilege  They  place  the 
greatest  strain  on  'ur  transfhirtatl.  n  taclU- 
tles.  sfi  they  should  carry  a  bigger  share  "f 
the  tlnaiiclal  burden 
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FIRST  3GT  HERMAN  NAUMANN:  A 
CASE  EXAMPLt:  OF  WHAT  AMER- 
ICA  IS  ALL  ABOUT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

iir    WF..ST    VIRGINIA 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHEijENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  SLACK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fighting 
:n  South  Vietnam  in  which  we  are  en- 
1,'aged  has  been  called  the  most  unpopu- 
lar war  HI  American  histor>'.  Its  cost 
has  l)een  borne  hrmly  by  the  American 
people,  but  not  without  protest  from  far 
and  wide  Its  very  existence  and  con- 
tinuation provides  a  .source  of  national 
discord  in  this  most  important  presiden- 
tial election  year,  when  we  should  ideally 
be  concentratlnt;  our  attention  on  iiow 
best  to  move  ;n  an  orderly  fashion  toward 
important  national  toals. 

By  .my  fair  appr.iisal  of  history.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  experience  of 
the  -Asiatic  pe'>plcs  with  European  over- 
lords during  the  past  200  years  has  not 
been  so  pleasant  that  any  of  them  .should 
feel  comradely  toward  any  of  the  white- 
skinned  [X'oples.  This  fact  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  dilBcuIty  we  ex- 
perience today  in  tr\'in£;  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  a  distasteful  involvement 
without  committing  13  million  South 
Vietnamese  to  a  life  sentence  in  the  per- 
manent prison  of  a  police  state. 

But,  we  are  makinn  headway  m  South- 
east Asia  Not  just  through  force  of  arms, 
but  becau^e  the  people  are  learning  that 
Americans  represent  an  idea  and  a  con- 
viction that  is  unshakable — a  belief  in 
individual  human  beings  as  the  posses- 
sors of  rights  and  needs  and  hopes 

We  have  had  more  than  our  fill — a 
dally  overratlon — i->f  .-tones  depicting 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  tiraft  and  corrup- 
tion m  South  Vietnam  Today  I  request 
the  rii;ht  to  place  m  the  Record  the  story 
of  one  of  my  constituents,  Sm.  Herman 
Naumann.  whose  work  in  that  unhappy 
little  land  portrays  what  our  own  coun- 
try is  all  about. 

We  are  told  :hat  the  lighting  m  South 
Vietnam  will  end  when  the  people  no 
longer  support  the  enemy  or  believe  his 
promises;  when  they  are  convinced  that 
a  free  life  imder  a  ttovernment  of  their 
own  choosing  is  attainable.  This  being 
the  case,  we  all  have  cause  lo  salute  Ser- 
ijeant  Naumann,  for  his  deeds  could  not 
be  duplicated  by  a  regiment  of  .soldiers 
In  full  battle  ttear. 

So  I  am  offering  to  share  with  my  col- 


leagues in  the  House  my  own  great  prld-- 
in  the  generous  spirit  and  invincible  de- 
termination of  Sergeant  Naumann,  a  sol- 
dier but  not  a  conqueror,  who  raises  1:0 
each  day  another  stone  in  a  solid  stru.  - 
ture  of  understanding  between  our  fore  - 
and  the  hard-hit  people  of  a  nation  .it 
war,  as  reported  In  the  Charleston.  \v 
Va..  Dally  Mall  of  August  9.  1968: 
Super  Scroi'ncer:  Sottth  Charueston  S.  - 
DiER  Is  Big  Friend  or  VrrrsAMESE 
I  By  Charlie  Connor) 

.\    grizzled    Vietnam    veteran    from    Sir,. 
Charleston  who  hasn't  been  home  since  1  •■  j 
has  asked  for  a  su-month  extension  of  U  .  , 
there 

•Mom.  you  will  understand  why  I  feci  •:  i- 
I  have  to  stay,"  First  .Sgt  Herman  (Pap; 
Naumann  wrote  "There  are  so  m.my  tl  )■.' ■  r 
power,  hippie  :ind  no  goods  there  in  t*.e 
stales  that  every  American  must  <io  evi'  - 
thing  he  can  to  help  " 

■  Pappy"  Naumann's  mother  Is  Mrs  H  - 
Naiunann  Sr.  of  230  Bird  Court,  the  wld  x 
of  a.  man  who  was  a  butcher  for  years  .  ■  i 
neighborhood  grocery  at  the  foot  of  Moiur.  <• 
Drive  He  died  in  1962. 

That  was  the  last  lime  Herman  v.  iis 
home — for  his  lather's  funeral,"  Mrs  N:i  .- 
mann  said  In  all.  he's  spent  17  of  hl.s  -0 
years  of  service  In  the  Par  East,  much  f 
thai  rime  In  Vietnam." 

Naumann.  n  South  Charleston  High  Sch  -: 
graduate.  Is  In  charge  of  the  Civic  .Act.  i; 
Team  of  the  173rd  .Airborne  Brigade  He  I  r- 
merly  was  with  the  Green  Berets  In  the  Me- 
kong Delta  area 

SHARP  trader 

.\s  such,  he  has  iicquired  ;i  tremendous  rf- 
utatlon  iis  a  friend  of  •. ':ie  Vletn.imese  pco;  ■ 
.1  man  well  known  for  his  "soft"  heart  [  r- 
tlcul.irly  where  children  are  concerned  1!  - 
.k  .sharp  trader  and  scrounger  in  getting  sup- 
plies for  needy  victims  of  the  war. 

r\e  had  supply  sergeiUits  hide  when  t*  ■■\ 
saw  me  coming.  They  know  that  if  they  h  e 
what  I'm  looking  for.  I'm  going  to  get  it  :: 
might  take  a  few  hours  of  scrounging  r 
trading,  but  I'm  going  to  itet  it  I'm  f.imi  .> 
for  i>ne  thing  at  least  I'm  the  best  scroun  r 
any  hell-raismg  airborne  t)Utflt  ever  had.'  <■ 
said  "Most  people  are  willing  to  go  out 
their  way  to  help  Vletn;unese  people  who  1..''' 
in  need  because  of  the  war." 

Naumann  recently  received  a  call  from  .1 
Vietnamese  district  chief  asking  for  enovi  n 
'.umber  to  rebuild  a  rural  hamlet  that  ;.  .J 
been  shelled    by   enemy   rockets 

"When  I  get  a  call  like  that.  I  tell  -.hfr;! 
they'll  get  what  they  need  even  thougi.  I 
don't  have  the  slightest  idea  where  I  in  go:-  • 
to  get  1:  for  them.  Somehow  it  always  \k>  :   ? 

out." 

It  took  a  few  telephone  calls,  but  '  Papp' 
located  the  lumber  In  an  abandoned  billet:  .: 
area,  more  than  10. 000  board  feet    He  had     ' 
dismantle  the  barracks  to  get  the  lumber 

"If  they  ever  make  me  pay  for  the  suppl  ■  ^ 
I've  distributed  to  the  Vietnamese  v^'ar  v;  • 
tlms,  I'll  have  to  make  a  career  out  of  r.c 
Army  to  pay  for  It."  he  Joked. 

VIETNAMESE    WIFE 

Last  month.  Mrs   Naumann  received  a  !■    - 
ter  from  her  .son.  t-aying  he  might  leave 
.Aug.  14    He  intended  to  bring  home  ills  Vic  - 
namese  wife.  Hsln  Mel.  to  meet  his  moti.f 
for  the  hrst  tune. 

"But  honest.  Mom.  there  is  so  much  to  tl 
here  that  no  one  man  can  make  a  dent  .  ' 
It  I  have  put  In  for  a  six  months'  exter- 

slon  but  don't  know  If  I  have  It  or  not."  !  p 
said. 

"If  I  know  him."  Mrs.  Naumann  said.  "!■'■ 
has  11  He's  in  love  with  those  people  thet'' 
and  can't  .see  coming  home  while  he  can  10 
doing  something  there  to  help  them." 
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MRS      BRUCE     BENSON     OF     MAS- 
'   SACHUSETTS  HEADS  LEAGUE  OF 
WOMEN  VOTERS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
iliHJtlon  year  when  the  news  media  are 
L;iving  such  wide  coverage  to  national 
lH)litical  candidates,  it  is  significant  that 
H  newspaper  with  the  highest  journa- 
li.stlc  standards  should  choose  to  devote 
almost  a  full  page  to  the  recent  election 
of  the  national  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

That  newspaper  is  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  of  Boston,  and  again  the 
I  fws  reixirting  credentials  of  this  famed 
newspaper  evidence  the  broad  public  in- 
t.Mest,s  of  the  famous  Monitor. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
is  the  subject  of  this  fine  article  and  she 
is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  woman. 

With  a  degree  from  Smith  College  and 
a  2-year  fellowship  from  the  Radcliffe 
Institute  for  Independent  Study,  where 
sue  studied  the  politics  of  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Mrs.  Benson's  qualifications 
{nr  leading  this  highly  literate  group  of 
women  arc  well  recognized.  She  has  been 
in  the  league  since  1950,  and  in  1961  was 
elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
I, I -ague  of  Women  Voters,  numbering 
.-.)me  12.000  members. 

Mrs.  Benson  has  served  on  several  gu- 
Urnatorial  study  commissions  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, ranging  from  State  employ- 
.  •  salaries  to  the  effects  of  racial  imbal- 
,  iice  in  the  schools. 

Eager  to  exjjedite  the  league's  exhaus- 
t  ve  studies  of  major  issues,  particularly 
•  ic  question  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
Mrs.  Benson  stresses  the  importance  of 
using  traditional  procedures,  and  the 
ciomocratlc  process  in  arriving  at  a  final 
josition  on  the  issues. 

A  nonpartisan  organization,  the  league 
tikes  its  stands  on  issues  rather  than 
c  mdidates.  and  the  majority  of  its  work 
;,  clone  in  educating  the  electorate  in  the 
1  ulitical  process  at  all  levels  of  govem- 
i.ient. 

Its  projects  may  vary  from  protecting 
t  e  parks  and  playgrounds  from  de- 
\'^lopers  in  a  particular  community  to 
supporting  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
t.ons.  where  it  has  a  regular  observer. 

An  educated,  well-informed  electorate 
cm  well  serve  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
:  ,e  American  democratic  process  and  I 
■.  ish  to  congratulate  the  league  for 
c  noosing  a  president  and  leader  of  the 
!  .uh  caliber  of  Mrs.  Benson,  and  in  turn, 
I  '.vant  to  felicitate  and  heartily  con- 
gratulate Mrs.  Benson,  herself,  for  at- 
•uning  nationwide  recognition  of  her 
i  ble  and  brilliant  work  and  for  her  elec- 
tion to  this  high  post. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
t  le  news  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  about  Mrs.  Benson's 
flection  as  national  president  of  the 
league  of  Women  Voters. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  continue  my 
wholehearted  cooperation  with  the 
league  and  want  President  Benson  to 
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keep  me  advised  of  her  objectives  and  call 
upon  me  whenever  I  may  be  helpful.  I 
wish  for  this  able,  distinguished  leader  of 
a  great  organization  a  very  successful,  re- 
warding, and  pleasant  administration 
and  the  achievement  of  the  chosen  goals 
of  the  league  and  its  concerned,  dedicated 
members. 

The  material  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
June  10.  1968] 
She's  a  Very  PoLmcAL  Person 
(By  Lucia  Mouat) 
Chicago. — Offlclally  she's  neither  a  Repub- 
lican nor  a  Democrat.  But  her  political  in- 
fluence Is  that  much  the  stronger  for  it. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  the  new  1968-70  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  iLWVl 
of  the  United  States,  concedes  that  the 
League's  ban  on  party  activity  by  group  of- 
ficers Is  sometimes  very  hard  on  her— "I'm 
a  very  political  person." 

But  this  refreshingly  candid  League  leader. 
who  frequently  Interrupts  an  Interview 
with  "I  must  stop  being  so  frank."  has  only 
to  look  at  her  own  record  to  assure  herself 
there  may  be  more  action  out  of  a  party 
than  in  one. .She  first  joined  the  local  League 
In  Amherst.  Mass.,  where  her  husband  Is  a 
professor  of  physics  at  Amherst  College,  in 
1950.  But  It  was  not  until  1957  when  she  was 
debating  between  the  merits  of  going  back 
for  her  Ph.D.  in  history  or  of  joining  a  League 
committee  on  loyalty  and  security  that  the 
commitment  grew  deep.  She  opted  for  the 
committee  work.  One  thing  led  to  another— 
"I  was  having  a  terrifically  interesting 
time" — and  by  1961  .-he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  LWV  of  Massachusetts. 

It  was  In  that  role  that  Lucy  Benson  led 
the  state's  more  than  12,000  League  mem- 
bers m  a  time-consuming,  energetic  fight  to 
curb  the  powers  of  the  Governor's  Council. 
Most  of  the  13  original  states  which  had  such 
councils  as  buffers  between  the  kind  and  his 
appointed  governors  had  long  ago  eliminated 
them.  Massachusetts,  however,  had  not  only 
kept  Its  Council  but  given  it  additional  pow- 
ers. There  the  Council  approved  all  guber- 
natorial appointments  and  contracus  lor 
roads,  waterways,  and  the  like  Admittedly, 
corruption  In  the  Council,  rife  at  the  time 
of  the  League's  petition  drive  for  a  refer- 
endum on  the  question,  worked  in  LWV 
favor. 

"We  were  on  the  side  of  the  angels,"  com- 
ments Mrs.  Benson.  "But  our  reason  for 
fighting  was  not  the  corruption.  The  Coun- 
cil was  Interfering  with  the  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  he  could  not  be  held  accounuable 
for  his  appointments  since  the  Council  had 
to  approve  them." 

VAST     CHANGE     IN     ATMOSPHERE 

In  the  end,  voters  essentially  stripped  the 
Council  of  its  statutory  powers.  It  still  ap- 
proves the  Governor's  judicial  appointments 
but  Mrs.  Benson,  with  underst.indable  satis- 
faction, reports  a  "vast  change  in  atmos- 
phere" since  the  cutback  action. 

In  her  non-partisan  political  career,  Mrs 
Benson  has  also  served  on  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  gubernatorial  study  commissions  in 
Massachusetts,  ranging  in  subject  from  state 
employee  salaries  to  the  effects  of  racial 
imbalance  in  the  schools.  One  commission 
on  which  she  served  drafted  a  bill,  now  law, 
which  gave  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
fiscal  autonomy. 

On  the  telephone  stand  In  her  hotel  room 
here,  where  she  was  Interviewed,  stood  a 
Charlie  Brown  card  with  the  caption,  "Lucy 
for  First  Lady,"  It  had  been  given  her  by 
the  outgoing  national  League  president.  Mrs. 
Benson  Is  the  first  to  admit  that  the  three 
days  a  week  In  Washington  that  her  new 
Job  entails  will  have  Its  complications.  She 
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win  be  farther  away  from  home  for  larger 
chunks  of  time  than  before.  But.  giving 
credit  where  it's  due,  she  says  her  husband 
has  not  only  refrained  from  dL-^couraging 
her,  but  he  has  actively  encouraged  her  to 
tollow  her  League  interests. 

"There  have  been  times  when  he  hasn't 
been  the  least  bit  happy,  but  I've  never  de- 
tected any  feeling  on  his  part  that  I  shouldn't 
do  precisely  what  I  want  to  do,"  she  says. 
"He  has  had  to  put  up  with  an  awful  lot." 
Indeed.  Mrs.  Benson  says  she  wishes  other 
League  husbands  would  be  as  supportive  of 
their  wives'  activities. 

She  says  she  thinks  the  effectiveness  of 
League  workers,  which  varies  so  from  town 
to  town  and  state  to  state,  is  closely  related 
to  diplomacy  and  assurance.  "You  have  to 
be  able  to  relate  to  others  even  though  they 
may  be  opposed  to  your  views."  she  explains. 
Many  women  in  the  League  lack  self-con- 
fidence. This  is  where  husbands  can  do  a  lot. 
As  a  League  member,  you've  got  to  be  able 
to  stand  up  to  all  the  gaff  you  get  " 

Mrs.  Benson,  in  her  own  down-to-earth 
brand  of  eloquence,  stresses  that  she  thinks 
the  League's  strength  lies  in  its  use  of  tr;>di- 
tional  procedures. 

"If  I'm  occasionally  impatient  with  the 
slowness  of  the  League — it  took  us  four  years 
to  come  to  some  consensus  on  equality  of 
opportunity — I'm  heartened  by  the  solidity 
of  the  position  and  the  democracy  In  the 
process  used  to  reach  it. 

CROSS    SECTION     OF    WOMEN 

"If  it's  a  hot  subject,  you  run  the  risk  of 
having  your  consensus  weakened  by  those 
who  are  more  conservative,"  adds  the  League 
leader  who  describes  herself  as  more  liberal 
than  most  League  positions,  "but  I  think 
most  of  our  positions  are  not  badly  watered 
down  as  a  result.  If  the  League  were  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  our  position  on  civil  rights 
would  probably  be  much  stronger,  but  the 
League  represents  a  nationwide  cross  section 
of  women  (some  150,000  o:  them)  working  at 
all  levels  of  government  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields.  And  they're  mainly  Interested  In  get- 
ting things  done." 

She  says  she  v.'as  "enormously  relieved" 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  national 
League  convention  in  Chicago  to  see  the 
rift  temporarily  resolved  between  those  who 
want  the  League  to  focus  strictly  on  govern- 
ment structure  and  those  who  want  a  broad- 
er approach  to  governmental  problems.  The 
latter  group  came  out  on  top. 

In  January  the  League  will  launch  Its  first 
nationwide  financial  campaign  in  connec- 
tion with  its  50th  anniversary.  Mrs,  Benson, 
who  describes  herself  as  "ever  the  optimist." 
savs  she  is  confident  the  League  will  reach 
lis  ,$11  million  goal.  It  will  be  used  to  expand 
League  work  in  citizen  education,  publica- 
tions, and  staff. 

■  Extraordinarily  able  League  women  spend 
a  lot  of  time  mimeographing  and  stuffing 
envelopes,"  says  the  LWV  president.  "You 
can  get  overwhelmed  with  that  sort  of 
thing." 

Mrs  Benson  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  Col- 
lege and  holder  of  a  two-year  fellowship  In 
1965-66  at  the  Radcliffe  Institute  for  Inde- 
pendent Study  where  she  studied  the  politics 
of  the  civil  rights  movement.  She  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  civic  awards  In  Massa- 
chusetts since  her  involvement  with  the 
League. 

She  finds  her  organizational  work  fasci- 
nating and  says  it  has  crystallized  her  views 
In  manv  fields.  In  fact,  once  In  a  while,  when 
she  and  her  husband  get  into  too  lively  a 
discussion  on  national  or  International  Is- 
sues, one  of  the  couple's  two  English  spaniels 
will  dash  for  Mr.  Benson's  lap  as  one  way  of 
toning  the  discussion  down. 

■Prom  that  point  on.  we  have  to  speak  In 
soft,  dulcet  tones,""  says  Mrs.  Benson. 
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INITIATIVE  OF  FLORIDIANS  IN  EF- 
FORTS TO  EXPAND  EXPORTS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  n.nnDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President.  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  constructive  work  bein*,' 
done  by  the  citizens  of  my  home  State  of 
Florida  to  Increase  American  exports  and 
thus  Improve  the  balance  of  payments 

Within  the  past  month  a  delectation  of 
Florldlans,  representln.?  Industry,  State, 
and  local  Rovemment,  visited  Washing- 
ton for  a  series  of  meetln«.s  'vith  ofBclals 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  US.  export  programs 

The  Kroup  included  John  Stiles,  direc- 
tor, marketing?  division.  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Luclen  Gilbert,  di- 
rector, trade  and  development.  Tampa 
Part  Authority;  Dr  Robert  Parajon. 
marketing  division  staff.  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Edmund  David, 
president,  Florida  International  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Council:  Thomas  J  O'Con- 
nor, director,  public  relations.  Tampa 
Port  .Authority:  and  Manuel  Lopez.  Flor- 
ida cattleman 

Their  meetings  extended  to  several  de- 
partments and  independent  agencies,  a.s 
well  as  to  congressional  ofTlces  which  are 
attempting  to  be  of  a.sslstance  In  these 
matters 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  willingness  of 
these  Florldlans  to  make  a  personal  visit 
will  be  rewarded  bv  understanding  and 
firsthand  Information  which  will  be  In- 
valuable to  Florida  business  and  agricul- 
ture enterprises  in  developing  foreign 
market.s 

As  we  are  all  becoming  Increasingly 
aware.  93  percent  of  the  world's  people 
live  outside  the  United  States  Many 
among  this  rapidly  growing  population 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  that 
the  efficiency  of  .American  agriculture 
and  Industry  provide  for  our  own  people 

Mr  President,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  Florida  buslnesiimen  and  govern- 
ment officials  were  among  the  first  to  act 
upon  these  circumstances,  and  the 
Washington  visit  which  I  have  described 
U  only  the  mjst  recent  example  of  their 
activities. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  Florida's  contln- 
Olng  efforts  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  under  my  chairmanship 
decided  to  hold  or-.e  of  :ts  rt^gior.al  hear- 
ings on  export  expansion  in  Miami  on 
March  15  and  18  of  this  year  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  hearing  is  illustrated  by 
some  remarks  made  at  about  that  time 
by  a  senior  specialist  of  the  Librarv  of 
Congress  on  trade  matters  Dr  Howard 
S  Piquet  before  the  Florida  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Dr   Piquet  said 

The  •xporu  »ncl  importa  'hat  bring  about 
miernatlon*;  ecoriumic  »djustmeiil  and 
provide  »  lolutlou  t.i  'he  balance-'.' -p»v- 
aieiiu  prublani  i  ihould  b«  '.nought  of  In 
terms  jf  tpcctflc  pr<jducL»  ratner  "ban  «.t»- 
tistlcai    acsr««a'.r«  ' 
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Our  committee  met  in  Florida  to  con- 
centrate upon  just  such  specific  possibili- 
ties for  the  goods,  such  as  citrus  and  oth- 
er fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock,  lel- 
.sure-tlme  equipment,  oceanography,  and 
space  and  aeronautics,  and  for  the  serv- 
ices, such  as  tourism  and  recreation 
which  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
Southeastern  region  provide 

We  were  lmp.es.sed  by  th  •  things  which 
Florldlans  have  accompll.shed  and  the 
other  things  which  they  are  attempting 
in  the  export  field  We  also  found,  at  that 
time,  that  there  are  problems  beyond  the 
efforts  of  individual  exporter.s.  and  even 
individual  SUte  and  local  government 
agencies,  and  which,  accordingly,  require 
the  conceited  action  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
promotion,  transportation,  and  co- 
ordination measures.  The  hearings  and 
report  of  the  committee  will  make  ap- 
propriate findings  and  recommendations 
in  this  regard. 

However.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  hearings  have  already  had  .some 
effect  On  May  JO.  it  was  announced  that 
the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
appointing  an  official  to  .serve  as  liaison 
with  State  departments  of  agriculture. 
On  June  -'7.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce created  an  Office  of  Agribusine.s,s 
and  recently  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  announced  the 
formation  of  an  .Agribusiness  Industry 
.Advisory  Committee  These  olfices  and 
bodies  would  be  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex of  problem.s  that  are  standing  m 
the  way  of  expanding  exports  of  Florida 
business  I  am  informed  that  these  units 
have  already  proven  their  value  to  States 
such  as  my  own.  by  organizing  and 
participatuig  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Florida  trade  mi.ssion  to  Washington. 

Mr  President.  I  consider  these  to  be 
important  steps  in  the  nglit  direction. 
They  retlecl  the  willingness  and  the  de- 
termination i)f  our  Federal  G<jvernment 
to  du  si.imeiiiir.g  about  the  poter.tials  and 
problems  if  export  expansion  with  which 
we  are  doubly  concerned  because  of  the 
trade  deficits  in  March  and  May  of  this 
year 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  those  who  came  to  Washington 
as  a  part  of  the  Florida  mission,  as  well 
as  those  who  supported  this  initiative 
within  the  Slate  I  should  also  like  to 
commend  those  in  the  Commerce.  Agri- 
culture, and  ot.her  Departments  who 
have  been  devoting  their  time  and  expe- 
rience to  these  meetings. 

It  is  only  by  such  cooperative  eflorts 
by  a  wide  spectrum  of  people  from  m- 
dust.'-y  and  government  at  every  level 
that  the  United  States  can  move  forward 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  competition 
m    the   world    market 
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or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU  KS 
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Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  a  • 
troubled  and  demanding  times.  Amer  - 
cans  are  being  asked  to  make  sacriricts 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  at  tlm»s 
we  may  feel  like  too  much  Is  being  asked 
of  us  or  that  we  are  the  only  generation 
of  whom  so  much  has  been  demanded 

The  history  of  this  country  is  a  lor.g 
record  of  .sacrifice.  My  Indiana  colleagu- . 
Lee  H.  Hamilton,  in  a  recent  spepr.i 
dramatically  illustrated  the  hardsh.ip 
and  sacrifice  demanded  of  the  men  wi.o 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independenrf> 
and  gave  birth  to  our  new  Nation. 

This  story  should  be  an  inspiration  m 
us  all. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  •  -f 
speech  m  i  he  Extensions  of  Remark.-~  .• 
this  point: 

'.Americans    are    m    Kcneral    the    clir".< 
most  contemptible,   cowardly  dogs   tliat   ■     i 
could  conceive"  Thus  spoke  General  Wo    ■ 
the  hero  of  Quebec,  .md   the  man  who  :     I 
rung  out   the  doom  of  Prance  In   the   %'•  v 
World 

SUitemente  like  that,  multiplied  :n:::  v 
score,  together  with  acts  of  overbearai:  o 
and  intolerance  led  one  of  a  croup  Rich,  rcl 
Henri-  Lee.  to  propose  to  his  fellow  delega:es 
to  the  second  Continental  Congress  n 
June  7.  1776  that  "These  colonies  are  ai.d 
of  right  ought  to  he  tree  and  Independent 
States   • 

This  motion  was  referred  to  a  committee 
nf  Jefferson.  Adams.  Franklin.  Livingston 
and  Sherman  And.  the  committee  refern  1 
It  to  one  man.  but  what  a  man'  For  lew.i 
and  lank,  riw  boned,  red  headed.  Jeffersi  :i 
was  given  the  most  momentous  a.sslgnme.-n 
!n  the  history  of  young  Amerlcn  to  draft  i 
Declaration  of  Independence 

In  a  second  storv  sitting  room  r.t  the  corner 
of  the  7th  and  Market  Streets  in  Philadel- 
phia. Jefferson  sat  down  to  write  VVithort 
referring  "o  a  book  nr  a  pamphlet,  but  llster.- 
ing  attentively  to  everv  delegate,  the  33-vp,o- 
old  Jefferson  wrote  In  18  days  one  of  the 
grandest  doctiments  ever  strtick  off  bv  the 
mind  of  man  giving  classic  expression  'o 
the  basis  of  free  government. 

This   document   was   not   produced   In  an 
.atmosphere  of  drama    T!ie  countrv  was  not 
aflame    for    Independence     Nothing    b\it    .   i 
extraordinary  political   contest   ever  drew 
the  polls  more  than  '  i  of  the  voters 

The  historians  say  that  not  more  than  ',  o: 
adult,  white  males  ever  put  "heir  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  revolution  bv  vote  T!'.'- 
British  Hlstijrlan.  Llckey.  said.  "Tlie  Ameri- 
can revolution.  '.Ike  most  others,  was  the 
work  of  an  energetic  minority  " 

During  the  sultry  davs  of  July,  .is  thr' 
t|\iestlons  of  Independence  was  discussed,  nj 
throngs  pressed  Into  the  callenes.  and  no 
tumultuous   mLibs   stormed    the   door 

Usually  not  more  than  20  or  M)  members  ' 
the  Congress  were  present  for  deliberations 
The  Congress  was  not  even  verv  highlv  rp- 
spected  A  rhyme  of  the  dav  went  this  wa\ 
When  Jove  resolved  to  send  a  curse  and  a!'. 
•he  if-oes  of  life  rehearse,  not  plague  nc 
famine,  but  much  worse,  he  cursed  us  wit!, 
a  CoHKreas  ° 

Disputes,  vacillations  delavs  marked  tl.- 
prf)ceedlngs  from  seasion  to  seeslon 

The  delegatea  to  the  Conines  were  a  rep 
reaentatlve  group 

There   were   S«   delejatee     &   merchants    '■ 
phvflcians  3  mechanics   1  maaoti    in  farmer- 
J4  lawyers    1  rlerfvman  2 -urvevorf 

Among   them  Uiere  »as   :v.  re<t!e»»  »on     t 
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;in  ancient  family,  like  Jtillus  Caesar,  no 
•zealot  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  no  soldier  like 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  no  demagogue  like 
Dan ton. 

The  youngest  was  Rutledge.  who  was  27 
Tr.e  oldest  was  Pranklin.  who  was  70.  42  were 
be -ween  the  ages  of  ;iO  and  50,  and  the  aver- 
.i^e  WAS  43  years  and  10  months 

2  were  iaachelors,  16  had  been  married 
twice,  a  few  of  the  men  were  childless,  but 
•.•if  others  produced  325  children.  So  they 
ucre  not  only  courageous  btit  also  prolific, 
.•nan  had  18  children,  another  had  17 
clii'idren.  and  fine  wonders  how  they  had  time 
•.I  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  let 
.  .one  debate  it. 

Incidentally,  not  a  single  one  of  the  men 
wore  a  beard  or  mtistache 

In  religion,  half  were  Episcopalian.  1  was 
.,  Human  Catholic,  and  the  others  were  Con- 
^•ri>catlonallsts.  Presbyterians.  Quakers.  Bap- 
T:-:ji  52  of  the  56  were  Masons,  and  10  of 
•IIP  men  were  sons  of  preachers. 

These  56  were  dedicated  citizens 

But  not  to  them  w.-us  given  the  Job  of  awak- 
H;i;ng  the  masses  of  people.  That  Job  fell  to 
I  ..imas  Paine.  Thomas  Paine,  un  uneducated 
E;.cli.-hman,  with  a  great  gift  of  communl- 
.  ,i;on  with  the  ma.sses,  kindled  the  spark 
..:■.  independence  and  made  it  burn  brightly 
.,i.d  brilliantly  with  his  47  page  pamphlet 
.■;i-,it;ed.  ".A  Common  Sense."  published  In 
J.auiary  of  1776.  He  said.  "Theee  are  the 
:;!ues  that  try  men's  .souls.  The  summer  sol- 
dier and  the  .stuishme  patriot  will  In  this 
.::.-iE  shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country. 
But  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love 
.,:;d  th.anks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny. 
:ikr  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered.  Yet  we  have 
•his  consolation  with  us.  that  the  harder  the 
connict  the  more  glorious  the  triumph  .  .  . 
We  have  the  power  to  begin  the  world  over 
akialn.  The  cause  of  America  Is  in  great  meas- 
ure the  cause  of  all  mankind.  Oh.  ye  that 
love  mankind  stand  forth." 

Thomas  Paine  was  a  failure  in  business,  a 
f.olure  in  marriage  oui  a  failure  in  life.  But 
the  500.000  copies  of  his  pamphlet.  "Common 
Sense."  circulated  in  three  months  time  and 
ior  which  lie  did  not  receive  a  single  penny, 
kiucUed  -he  spark  of  Independence. 

On  July  1.  the  great  debate  began.  John 
Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania  spoke  In  an- 
guished sincerity  against  Independence.  He 
said  to  declare  for  Independence  was  like 
Uestrovlng  vour  home  in  the  winter  before 
nnother  shelter  had  been  built. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Declaration  would 
a..:  strengthen  the  country  by  one  regiment 
or  one  cask  '  '  powder.  It  meant,  he  said,  a 
war  for  which  the  colonies  were  unprepared — 
economlcallv.  politically,  militarily. 

.K  hundred  arguments  were  brotight  forth 
against  Independence.  All  of  them  forceful 
and  perstiaslve: 

Tl.e  people  had  not  spoken  clearly. 

The  time  was  not  right. 

The  Congress  had  no  power  to  declare  in- 
dependence. 

nie  colonies  were  not  united. 

The  British  war  m:-.chlne  would  overwhelm 
thc-m. 

The  property  position,  prestige  and  power 
c:  •he  delegates  wotUd  he  lost. 

!.oplc  and  reason  supported  John  Dickin- 
son nd  the  others  who  argued  against  Inde- 
pendence. History  as  It  unfolded  did  not. 

Hv  -ommon  consent  of  those  favoring  in- 
dependence. John  .Adams  made  reply.  This 
;i,.ver  from  Brnlntree.  Mass..  and  the  guld- 
ii.j  .ight  of  the  Revolution,  hammered  out 
th?  toughest  case  of  his  distinguished 
fareer.  This  is  the  lost  speech,  no  record  of 
It  -vas  kept.  Adams  said  it  was  "an  Idle 
rr.;<pense  of  time." 

ilui  Jefferson  said  that  .Adams  came  out 
wr.h  a  power  of  thought  and  expression  that 
inoved  the  delegates  from  their  scats.  And 
'i-f  Virginian  said  that  they  had  seen  notb- 
■  ■■■t  better  in  Williamsburg. 

>n  tuly  1.  the  ••easion  ndjourned  on  an  In- 
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decisive  note.  Some  felt  the  calamity  of  In- 
dependence had  been  avoided.  Others  nursed 
the  fading  hope  for  Independence. 

After  an  80  mile  horseback  ride  In  the 
dark  of  night  In  a  downpour,  Caesar  Rodney 
from  Delaware  arrived  and  put  Delaware  on 
the  side  of  Independence. 

On  July  2  the  Congress  went  on  record 
for  Independence.  From  July  2  to  July  4  the 
delegates  edited  Jefferson's  draft.  They  short- 
ened it  by  25';  and  made  some  80  changes. 
Most  of  them  for  the  better.  On  July  4  at 
about  2:00  p.m.  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted. 

The  Declaration  drew  varied  comments 
from  the  delegates.  John  Adams  s.ald.  'There 
is  not  an  idea  in  It  but  what  had  been 
hackneyed  in  Congress  two  years  before.  Sam 
Adams  disagreed.  He  said,  "A  decree  promul- 
gated from  heaven." 

There  is  no  question  but  that  it  gave 
dignity  and  appeal  to  the  American  cause. 
The'formal  signing  of  the  Declaration  did 
not  take  place  until  August  2,  1776.  There 
was  undaunted  resolution  in  every 
countenance. 

As  Stephen  Hopkins  signed  he  said,  "My 
hand  shakes  but  my  heart  does  not."  And 
you  can  see  his  uneven  signature. 

Charles  Carroll  said  he  would  sign  most 
willingly.  .And  a  voice  from  the  delegation 
spoke  up  and  said.  "There  are  two  Charles 
Carrolls.  How  will  the  King  know  which  one 
to  hang?"  So  Charles  Carroll  wrote.  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton.  saying,  "Now  the  King 
can  make  no  mistake," 

One  man  said,  "We  must  hang  together," 
and  this  brought  forth  Franklin's  reply. 
"Yes,  indeed,  we  must  hang  together  or  we 
will  all  hang  separately." 

John  Hancock,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  the  word  signature,  said  as  he  put  his 
signature  on  the  Declaration,  "John  Bull 
won't  need  his  spectacles  to  read  that  name." 
So  with  jest  and  solemnity  oddly  mixed, 
the  Declaration  was  published.  Mrs  John 
Adams  said,  ".And  all  the  people  say  Amen." 
The  final  sentence  of  the  Declaration  reads, 
"We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor."  These 
were  prophetic  words,  for  the  56  signers  of 
the  Declaration  might  well  have  been  sign- 
ing a  death  warrant. 

Of  the  56  signers,  5  were  captured  and  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  12  had 
their  homes  looted  and  sacked,  4  were  finan- 
cially ruined.  All  suffered  financial  loss. 
Sometimes  the  loss  of  a  fortune,  sometimes 
the  loss  of  Income.  Two  lost  sons  In  the  war. 
One  had  two  sons  captured.  Nine  failed  to 
survive  the  war. 

Eighteen  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 
Two  were  wounded,  but  fortunately  none 
were  killed. 

John  Adams  did  not  earn  a  penny  from 
1774  to  the  end  of  the  war  He  gave  up  send- 
ing his  sons  to  the  ends  of  court  in  London, 
and  took  the  risk  that  his  sons  would  turn 
out  to  be  provincial  and  narrow.  He  reasoned 
this  way,  "I  will  not  bear  the  reproaches  of 
my  children.  I  will  tell  them  that  I  studied 
arid  labored  to  procure  a  free  constitution. 
and  if  they  do  not  prefer  this  ample  fortune 
to  ease  and  elegance,  they  are  not  my  chil- 
dren and  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  them." 
He  served  on  90  committees  and  was  chair- 
man of  25  of  them. 

John  Hancock  was  described  by  his  fel- 
low delegates  as  something  of  a  peacock,  be- 
cause of  his  fondness  for  lace,  silver,  gold, 
dancing  and  cards.  He  was  accustomed  to 
four  servants,  but  when  the  .American  com- 
mand deb?*ed  whether  to  t>ombard  Boston. 
he  wrote  to  W.ashlngton  saying.  ■Burn  Bos- 
ton and  make  John  Hancock  a  beggar  if  the 
republic  requires  It." 

Thomas  Nelson.  Jr..  directed  the  bom- 
bardment of  his  own  mansion  after  the 
BrltUh  had  seized  it  On  !\is  own  security 
he  raised  12  mililon   because   ;>eople  would 
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loan  him  the  money  but  not  the  government. 
.After  the  war  he  redeemed  the  loans.  He  lost 
his  fortune,  he  was  never  reimbursed  a 
penny  by  the  ijovernment  and  he  died  a 
pauper's    death    in    an    unmarked    grave. 

Carter  Braxton,  owned  100  acres  of  farm- 
land and  he  had  them  plastered  with  attach- 
ments and  mortgages  to  raise  money  tor  the 
army.  He  died  alter  the  authorities  confis- 
cated all   the  property   lie  liad 

Francis  Lewis  had  the  best  library  in  the 
colonies.  He  lost  it  He  saw  his  wife  captured. 
She  went  months  without  a  change  of  clothes 
and  had  no  bed  to  sleep  in.  .'it  the  end  of 
the  war  his  health  was  broken  and  he  died 
in  two  vears.  a  bankrupt  widower 

Richard  Stockton  was  the  first  signer  to 
be  captured.  He  lost  his  wealth  He  went 
without  food  and  heat  In  the  bitter  cold.  He 
was  whipped  nightly.  He  died  an  impover- 
ished shell  in  1781. 

Not  all  of  the  delegates  were  wealthy,  John 
Hart  was  the  father  of  13.  He  had  his  family 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  never  to  reas- 
semble. He  was  hunted  by  the  British  for 
a  year  and  survived  by  living  in  caves.  He 
returned  to  his  farm,  found  it  blackened, 
his  wife  dead  and  his  own  health  ruined. 

Prom  the  luxury  of  a  thousand  acres,  Lewis 
Morris,  and  his  family  were  made  beggars. 
William  Floyd  and  his  family  were  exiled 
lor  seven  years  and  had  no  income.  Abraham 
Clark  had  two  sons  captured  and  imprisoned, 
but  he  rejected  an  offer  to  free  them  if  he 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  King 

Robert  Morris  lost  150  ships  that  were  un- 
insured. Arthur  Middleton  lost  a  fortune 
when  the  British  mutilated  and  smashed  his 
art  treasures. 

Thomas  Hayward  lost  $50,000  and  was 
placed  in  a  British  prison.  He  amused  him- 
self in  prison  by  writing  Yankee  Doodle 
Lvrlcs  to  the  tune  of  "God  Save  Tlie  King." 
Thomas  McKean  inoied  his  family  five 
times  in  three  months  and  .nnally  settled  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  in  a  log  cabin 

Benjamin  Pranklin  entrusted  his  entire 
fortune  to  the  Congress  before  saiUng  for 
Prance  as  a  gesture  of  confidence. 

The  British  always  sought  out  the  signers 
in  their  homes  Allsuffered  red  coat  vandal- 
ism. Tliev  had  their  furniture  smashed, 
whisky  ixjured  on  the  floor  and  their  homes 
ramsacked. 

One  life  Insurance  company  has  estimated 
that  each  of  the  signers  signed  away  two 
vears  of  their  life  expectancy. 

Two  of  the  men  l>ecame  President  .and 
three  Vice  Presidents.  They  are  the  most  lion- 
ored  men  in  our  history.  But  also  the  most 
unknown.  A  Ph  D,  thought  he  could  name 
nine  of  them.  He  could  only  name  six,  A 
lX)okstore  owner  thoua;ht  she  would  be  hard 
put  to  name  any  sisner  other  than  George 
Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  and  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  neither  had  signed  the 
Declaration. 

Even  though  they  are  unknown,  they  are 
itreatly  honored.  A  com.plete  set  of  their  auto- 
graphs cannot  be  bought  today  at  any  price. 
Prom  this  page  of  history  we  can  draw  our 
own  conclusions. 

We  can  forget  it.  most  people  do. 
We  can  use  it  as  a  cure  for  the  kind  of 
cynicism  that  dulls  the  contribution  we  make 
to  our  communities. 

We  can  use  it  for  the  pleasure  it  affords  tis 
to  know  what  kind  of  men  preceded  us 

We  can  use  it  for  the  comfort  it  uives  us 
to  know  what  some  men  have  done  t-o  estab- 
lish some  few  liberties  in  spite  of  lUl. 

We  can  use  it  to  give  us  a  sense  of  destiny 
of  our  own  country. 

.And  if  the  weight  of  our  community  re- 
sponslbllltieB  become  onerous  and  heavy,  we 
can  tise  it  to  convince  ourselves  that  in  com- 
parison, at  least,  our  burdens  are  trlrtal  and 
insuniftcant  and    'ur  yoke  is  light 

We  can  use  it  to  rt-insp;re  and  re-inrtgo- 
late  ourselves  agal:..  For  .--ich  a  lesaon  a£  we 
have  in  'he  lives  of  -hese  56  signer*    >f  -he 
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A   TKIBUTE  TO  MR    MARIO  T    NOTO 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FA5CELL 

IN   rHE  HOUSK  OP  HEPHR-^KNTA  flVKS 

Fndau    Auvwt  2.   1968 

Mr  FASCELL  Mr  Speaicer,  It  is  with 
mixed  emotions  that  I  ;.)day  rise  to  salute 
a  fine  administrator  and  a  fine  friend. 
Mr  Mario  T  Nnto  Mr  Noto  has  served 
as  the  A.-«oclate  Commissioner  of  the 
U  S  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
SerMce  in  the  Depailnient  of  Justice 
since  February  1962  Rerentlv  Mr  Nnto 
accepted  the  position  of  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Airport  Securltv  Council,  an 
airl'.ne  Industry  organization  pstabll.'^hed 
earlier  rWf.  year  to  combat  <ind  prevent 
cr'.ine  .^t  New  Yoric's  ma)or  airports  Mr 
Noto  plans  to  leave  his  ;x)st  at  the  Immi- 
iiration  and  Naturalization  Service  in 
mirl-Aucust  of  thi.s  vear 

Mr  Nolos  career  and  dedication  to 
government  are  Indeed  dlstlncuLshed  In 
1942  alter  2  veais  ;:;  "lie  piivate  practice 
of  law  Mario  Noto  entered  the  INS  as 
a  U  S  naturalization  examiner  Shortly 
after  takmt:  this  job.  he  was  called  to 
defend  his  country  and  he  did  .so  honor- 
ably ;:'.  the  U  S.  Air  PVjrce  from  Septem- 
ber 1942.  to  November  1945. 

In  1945,  upon  discharge  from  active 
m;lit.i:y  service.  Mario  Noto  returned  to 
the  INS  In  1948.  he  was  transferred  to 
Washington.  DC  .  for  the  purpo.se  of  or- 
ganizintt  .m  investii;ation.s  .section  in  the 
central  ifTlce  Subsequently,  he  became 
the  Deputv  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Investii-'ations  and  later  he  was  made  As- 
.-.i.<t.i;U  Cnmmi.ssiono!'.  a  post  i.'xerci.-;inK 
responsibility  and  supervision  over  all 
investigations  and  administrative  prose- 
cutions of  the  acency 

On  February  28.  1962.  Mario  Noto  was 
appointed  Associate  Cimmis.sioner.  a  po- 
sition supenisint;  and  overseeintr  the  op- 
erations and  activities  of  over  4.500  em- 
ployees of  the  Service 

As  well  as  his  INS  duties,  Mr  Noto  has 
.served  as  the  appointed  consultant  of  the 
SocretaiT  of  State  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  since  June 
19.  1963  In  this  capacity,  he  is  called 
upon  to  furnish  advi.se  to  the  As.sistant 
Secretary  for  that  Bureau  "n  matters 
relatini:  to  exchantres  and  cultural  pres- 
entations and  student  cxchamtes  with 
other  countries,  with  particular  empha- 
sis upon  Italy. 

Mario  Noto  has  further  distinsjuishcd 
himself  in  the  publication  of  .several  leeal 
articles  and  in  lecturing  in  various  col- 
leges and  at  professional  or^janlzations 
and  associations  on  administrative  mat- 
ters relating  to  Government  activities 

Mano  Noto  assumes  his  position  with 
the  Airport  Security  Council  this  month 
August  In  announcing  Mr.  Noto's  selec- 
tion as  executive  director,  Joseph  L 
Schmit.  council  president  said: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr    Molo'i  r^t  •mpanviM*  in   lb*  inr««t'. 

(»it««    l«s»l  and  Mlininuir«llt«  n«M  will  »n- 

nmnc*   ',h«  alrtin*   indtiatry's  »g>ctl»»D<—   in 

•T\tnr    prvwniton     •*    wvll    ■•    kMInf    in     'iir 

Uiae     I  <«>t>»T»H"n      wuh      l«w     »nf<ir<-*n»»n' 

Over  the  years  Mario  Noto  ti««  be^n 
of  >{re«t  help  to  many  people  He  has  of- 
fered invaluable  aid  to  me  and  my  .HtafT 
members  on  numberous  occasions  We 
will  sorely  ml.ss  him.  not  only  as  a  fine 
administrator,  but  as  a  fine  man  I  tcnow 
my  collea«ues  will  want  to  join  with  me 
in  wl.shinK  Mario  Noto  well  on  his  new 
appointment  and  In  ofTering  him  our 
mast  sincere  thanks  for  all  his  service 
to  us  and  his  country  o\er  the  past  years 


Auguttt    J,   l9(iH 


RESULTS  OF  CONSTITUENT  POLL 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AIHZo.NA 

IN  nit;  HOUSE  OF  rkpresentatives 
Friday.  Aucjust  2.  1968 

Mr  RHODES  of  Aiizona  Mr  Speaker, 
in  late  May  of  this  year,  I  sent  to  resi- 
dents of  my  contjiessional  district  a  poll 
on  matters  of  current  public  interest.  As 
in  past  years,  the  results  of  this  con- 
stituent (jUestionnane  were  most  Kratifv- 
ing,  both  m  the  number  of  resjionses  and 
in  the  interest  .'enerated  anions  voters  I 
find  these  urveys  to  be  of  itreat  impor- 
tance in  takins  the  pulse  of  public  opin- 
ion in  my  district  and  in  kcepins;  abreast 
of  siirnificant  trends  in  thinking. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
many  years  I  have  been  polllntt  my  con- 
.stltuents.  I  used  a  computerized  punch 
card  for  mv  survey.  This  method  suc- 
ceeded m  increasing  the  volume  of  re- 
sponses, facilitatmc  their  tabulation,  and 
making  more  accurate  their  results  In 
addition,  use  of  the  punch  card  enabled 
us  to  take  cross-samplinps  of  the  return-, 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  residency,  and  polit- 
ical affiliation.  Tills  approach  has  ^riven 
us  new  and  ;:reater  insi;.;ht  Into  'he  na- 
ture of  public  opinion  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Also  for  the  lirst  time  this  year,  my  poll 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  was 
augmented  by  identical  surveys  taken  in 
district  two  by  Senator  P.M'L  F.'^nnin.  of 
Arizona,  and  in  district  three  by  Con- 
Liressman  Sam  Steiofr.  A  detailed  tabu- 
lation of  the  results  in  all  three  of  Ari- 
zona's congressional  districts  provided 
an  accurate  profile  of  the  public's  think- 
ing on  important  matters  in  the  State. 
Interestingly,   the   results  In  the  three 


dutiicts  'f^r*  alvays  rtthln  1  or  2  per- 
centace  'joints.  Indtcattnc  the  consist- 
ency of  (HMnton  on  thcae  issues  ihroush- 
>ut  the  State's  various  geocraphtcal 
teg  Ions 

Because  of  the  importai^ce  of  spending 
priorities  in  our  domestic  economy.  I 
asked  my  constituents  to  assess  present 
levels  of  spending  in  eight  dlflerent  pol- 
icv  areas  Generally,  people  in  my  district 
favored  decreases  m  spending  In  all  eUht 
areas  Comparatively,  they  favored  most 
drastically  decreases  in  spending  for  for- 
eign aid,  farm  subsidies,  and  the  'war  on 
poverty  " 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  generally 
held  that  expenditures  for  social  secu- 
rity, medicare,  and  defense  be  main- 
tained at  i^resent  levels.  A  higher  per- 
centage favored  an  increase  in  defen.se 
.spending  than  for  any  other  purpose 

On  the  question  of  conduct  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  opinion  was  fairly  evenly 
divided  amons  the  alternatives  of  de- 
darint,'  open,  unlimited  war,  increasing 
the  strategic  bombing,  and  sealing  off 
supply  routes  and  pressing  for  a  truce. 

Regarding  the  pressing  problem  of 
noting  and  crime  in  the  streets,  the  over- 
whelmingly favored  alternative — 75.1 
percent — was  stricter  enforcement  meas- 
ures by  the  police  and  the  courts.  The 
other  alternative  offered,  that  of  increas- 
ing spending  in  the  slums,  was  favored 
by  only  5  9  percent  of  the  sampling. 

On  the  question  of  firearms  legislation. 
fi6  percent  desired  no  additional  legis- 
lation at  the  time  the  question  was  asked. 
However,  the  most  agreement  on  any  of 
the  .seven  questions  asked  came  on  the 
question  of  the  administration's  han- 
dling of  the  Pueblo  incident.  Of  those 
responding  to  the  questionnaire,  nearly 
85  percent  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  administration 
handled  the  Pueblo  aflair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  year  when  I  poll 
my  constituents  in  this  way.  I  am  grati- 
fied by  the  returns  and  by  the  mail 
'-•enerated  Although  we  all  recognize 
that  in  our  representative  republic  .sys- 
tem of  government,  the  elected  officials 
must  be  guided  by  many  factors,  includ- 
ing not  only  public  opinion,  but  also  in- 
dividual conscience  and  knowledge  based 
in  greater  accessability  to  information. 
a  factor  of  fundamental  importance  Is 
the  feeling  of  the  constituency.  I  want  to 
thank  all  those  who  responded  to  my 
'^un'ey  for  expressing  their  interest  in 
tl'.i.'^  way. 

For  all  those  who  want  a  more  detailed 
breakdo'.vn  of  responses  to  my  poll.  I  am 
including  the  following  perccntaee 
I'lialysis: 


(Rejullsi  n  petcentj 


Fortign 
tid 


Social 
sacuiity 


Spic« 
program 


Medicare 


War  on 
poverty 


Defense 


Farm  '      Supersonic 
subsidies       transport 


In  ttie  tallowing 
programs,  do 
you  Ihinh  Cov- 
etnmenl  spend- 
ing iOould  be  — 

Reduced 

Maintained  it 
cieseot 

level 

Increasad.... 
No  respona*. . 


««.6 


17.0 


39.  i 


28.3 


54.4 


26.3 


72.5 


49.8 


•l» 

Mil 

39  7 

54.0 

22.5 

47.3 

18.3 

30.0 

1.4 

lft» 

15.8 

13.3 

18.3 

21.5 

4.5 

12.2 

3.1 

4.1 

4.7 

4.4 

4.9 

4.9 

4.7 

8.0 

Auguxt  3,  19fis 

i     Which    ut    UlM*    •luniativ*    •nluUona 

itimea  cloaect  t«  what  you  t**\  ahoukl  b*  don* 
!,  Vietnam'' 

Uerlar*  >'p*n  unllmltKl  war  on  North 
Vlftnam    23  8 

Bomb  dlkea  and  remove  present  restric- 
tion* on  other  North  Vietnamese  ur- 
get»  whose  deitructlon  may  lead  to 
military    victory..    - 24  6 

Seal  off  Haiphong  and  other  North  Viet- 
namese supply  depot*  to  force  enemy 
to  truce  on  our  terms 25.0 

Contain  the  Vletcong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  work  for  a  truce 10.5 

Withdraw  our  troojM  immediately  and 
let  the  Vietnamese  people  manage 
their   own   afTalrs H-B 

No  response *•  5 

3     Do   you    favor    any   additional   firearms 

;eglslatloii  at   thl.s  time? 

Yps  -   -- — — - —  ^o.  y 

No  .'"^"-II--^!-----!-  — 66.0 

No  response 5.1 

4.  To  ease  the  strain  of  continued  deficit 
spending,  would  you  favor — 

The  administration's  proposed  10-per- 
cent surcharge  on  income  taxes 8.1 

Cutbacks  In  Government  expenditures.  77.  3 
No  response 14-6 

5.  Do  you  believe  rioting  and  crime  In  the 
streets  can  be  controlled  best  by — 
Stricter  enforcement  measures  by  police 

•ind   the  courts 75.1 

Greater  spending  to  Improve  conditions 

la  city  .slums 5.9 

Both  of   these 12.7 

Neither  of  these 2.7 

No  response 3.6 

6.  Are  you — 

Satisfied    9'' 

Dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  adminis- 
tration handled  the  Pueblo  incident.  84.6 
No  response 5.7 

7.  How  do  you  rate  this  administration's 
overall  performance  in  office? 

Excellent 1-4 

Good    -   11-2 

Fair    37.0 

Poor    48.0 

No  response 2.4 


RAPID  TRANSIT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aiwust  1.  the  Oovemur  of  Callfomla 
slfncd  Into  Ikw  the  Lanterman  bill,  which 
v-m  permit  the  people  of  boa  Angeles 
County  to  vote  In  the  forthcoming  No- 
vember election  on  a  flnjinclng  plan  for 
construction  of  what  could  well  be  the 
finest  transit  system  known  to  man. 

It  Is  not  unusual  for  America  to  ac- 
complish the  Impossible.  When  the  need 
occurs.  American  ingenuity  meets  that 
need.  We  dam  great  rivers  and  create 
artificial  lakes.  We  suspend  giant  bridges 
across  our  harbors.  We  probe  the  planets 
with  measuring  devices,  and  photograph 
the  moon  with  a  camera  based  in 
Pasadena. 

In  like  maimer,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
need  arises  for  mobility  in  our  cities, 
when  our  people  see  themsleves  caught 
in  a  web  of  vehicular  congestion,  they 
take  constructive  action.  In  this  case, 
that  action  will  take  the  form  of  an 
'■X"  on  the  November  ballot,  .signifying 
"yes"  on  rapid  transit. 

With  our  population  growing  at  an  un- 
precedented rate,  and  with  automobiles 
multiplying  3'2  times  faster  than  people, 
the  need  for  new  mobility  is  acute. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  the  voters 
of  Los  Angeles  County  will  unhesitatingly 
take  the  final  step  in  a  long  sequence  of 
enabling  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  speedy,  modem  system  of 
mobility  linking  the  county  together  on 
its  own  exclusive  right-of-way — sepa- 
rated from  all  other  traffic. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  our  experience  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  today  with 
the  thought  that  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  Southern  California 
Rapid  Transit  District  might  serve  as  a 
model  in  developing  similar  systems  of 
rapid  transit  in  other  great  American 
cities. 


PANAMA  CANAL 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
how  critical  is  the  traffic  congestion  in 
our  major  cities;  how  urgent  is  the  need 
for  solutions  to  the  mobility  crisis.  The 
automobile  alone  and  unaided,  proceed- 
ing on  concrete  expressways,  cannot  solve 
our  national  traffic  dilemma. 

It  was  this  realization  that  prompted 
me  and  Assemblyman  Tom  Carrell — now 
State  senator — as  members  of  the  1964 
California  Legislature,  to  seek  a  solution 
for  the  people  of  southern  California,  in 
the  form  of  rapid  transit  as  a  component 
of  balanced  transportation. 

Together  we  authored  the  Rees-Carrell 
bill,  which  overhauled  and  reconstituted 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  as 
the  Southern  CaUfornla  Rapid  Transit 
District,  with  new  and  broader  powers. 

In  4  short  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  rapid 
transit  in  our  region  has  gone  from  a 
dream  to  a  possibility,  to  a  probability — 
and  today  it  Is  on  the  brink  of  becoming  a 
reality. 
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ElBht  hundred  American  worker*  iier- 
l.nhed  in  the  conjitnictlon  ot  the  r«n»l 
before  the  Anrtm  stemmed  throuch  tin 
Aucuxt  IS.  1914  Once  It  u  given  ««'«y 
and  the  CommunUts  take  over — mr,  surely 
they  would— It  «ill  take  many  times  that 
many  American  servicemen  to  get  it 
back — or  what  Is  left  of  It 

Taking  this  subject  to  the  i>eople  dur- 
ing the  campaign  will  not  only  flm^  up 
U.S.  Intentions  to  retain  possession  of 
the  canal,  but  will  also  discourage  ruth- 
less Panamanian  politicians  and  other 
elements  operating  in  the  Caribbean 
from  conspiring  to  wrest  the  Canal  Zone 
from  its  rightful  owner. 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  54th 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  today  would  seem  an  appro- 
priate time  to  reiterate  opposition  to  the 
proposed  treaty  that  would  relinquish 
U.S.  control  over  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  issue  should  be  a  prime  i-ssue  of 
discussion  in  the  coming  election  cam- 
paign, and  all  candidates  for  national 
office  should  go  on  record  with  their 
views  on  the  projected  treaty.  The  vast 
majority  of  Americans  not  only  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  this  Nation's  owner- 
ship in  perpetuity;  they  also  know  that 
our  withdrawal  would  open  the  way  for 
Communist  expansion  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  With  a  Red  beachhead  al- 
ready estabUshed  in  Cuba,  getting  out  of 
Panama  would  constitute  our  Nation's 
greatest  military  blunder  in  all  history. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
Canal  Zone  is  our  most  costly  territorial 
acquisition  and  that  the  United  States 
has  through  the  years  demonstrated 
generosity  beyond  reason  in  increasing 
annual  payments  and  making  other  con- 
cessions to  Panama. 


A  NEW  BOOST  FOR  OUR  FARMERS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
give  my  strongest  endorsement  to  H.R. 
18209,  the  bill  to  extend  and  amplify  the 
Farmers'  Home  Administration  Act. 

Ever  since  its  establishment  three 
decades  ago  the  FHA  has  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  Federal  agencies  helping 
the  farmer.  The  FHA  has  provided  farm- 
ers with  the  financial  wherewithal  to 
expand  their  production,  at  times  when 
these  farmers  were  turned  away  by  other 
sources  of  financing.  The  FHA  has  also 
provided  emergency  crop  loans,  thereby 
enabling  many  farmers  financially  to 
survive  natural  calamities  and  the  re- 
sultant damage  to  crops.  That  the  FHA 
has  been  an  effective  instrument  in  help- 
ing the  farmers  of  America  in  solving 
their  financial  problems  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  only  2  percent  of  the  loans 
made  by  the  administration  have  been 
unable  to  be  repaid.  This  astounding 
rate  of  repayment  is  proof  of  the  value 
of  the  FHA  thus  far  for  the  American 
farmer. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  will  ex- 
pand further  the  benefits  the  FHA  will 
be  able  to  offer  to  the  agricultural  sector 
of  cur  country.  Part  of  this  commendable 
bill  expands  some  of  the  present  FHA 
services  now  available  in  limited 
amounts.  Annual  development  authority 
is  increased  by  100  percent  from  $50 
to  $100  million  annually.  Concomi- 
tant with  this  increase  are  the  removal 
of  the  $450  million  annual  ceiling  on  in- 
sured loans  and  the  removal  of  the 
stipulation  that  75  percent  of  loans  to 
individuals  be  below  $15,000.  In  addition, 
planning  grants  are  increased  from  S5 
to  $15  million. 

This  bill  also  opens  several  new  areas 
of  service.  Of  benefit  to  all  of  rural 
America  is  the  new  authority  of  the  FHA 
to  make  loans  for  the  development  of 
sewer  and  sanitary  water  systems  in 
rural  communities.  This  one  expansion 
of  services  not  only  helps  directly  those 
people  now  living  in  such  communities 
but  also  aids  in  attracting  new  people 
and  new  business  into  rural  communities. 
Last,  H.R.  18209  gives  the  FHA  the  au- 
thority to  make  loans  to  farmers  desiring 
to  develop  recreational  facilities  for  the 
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public  on  their  farms.  The  facilities  need 
not  relate  to  farming.  This  new  provision 
tdlows  many  farmowners  to  devote  their 
resources  to  building  up  recreational 
enterprises  and  tapping  these  new 
sources  of  income. 

I  am  glad  to  see  these  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  FHA  law  and  hope  that  the 
Senate  gives  the  measure  quick  and 
favorable  consideration. 


THE  AIR  TRAFFIC  CRISIS 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or  !*«w  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOaSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr.  Speaker,  -.ve  arc 
all  acutely  aware  of  the  crlsl.s  facing  the 
airlines,  the  airports  and  the  air  traveler 
today,  a  crisis  that  has  almost  reached 
disa.stex  proportions. 

While  there  are  no  quick  and  easy 
long-term  .solutions  to  the  problem.s  we 
now  face,  there  are.  nevertheless,  im- 
mediate steps  that  can  and  .should  be 
taken  today  to  alleviate  .some  of  the 
immediate  dlfflcu!t:es.  Yesterday,  the 
House  approved  the  conference  report 
on  the  Department  of  Tran.sportatlon 
appropriation  for  tlie  current  fiscal  year, 
and  exempted  air  traffic  controllers  from 
pending  personnel  cuts 
.  This  commendable  stop,  though.  :s  far 
from  beintf  enough  Tliere  is  much  that 
can  and  .should  be  done  immediately  by 
the  airlines  in  the  area  uf  more  equitable 
scheduling  procedure.s.  Last  Sunday 
WCBS-TV,  in  New  York  City,  ap- 
proached this  problem  in  a  highly  en- 
lightened manner  in  the  form  of  an  on- 
the-air  editorial  Because  of  the  Im- 
mediacy or  this  problem  to  all  Memtjers 
of  the  House.  I  am  bringing  the  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
The  .\rK  TuAmc  Crisis 

For  A-peks  now,  airline  passengers  have  been 
going  around  In  circles  at  our  busiest  air- 
ports because  of  a  monumental  traffic  Jam  in 
the  -skies  Delays  .it  New  York  Cltv's  three  air- 
ports have  been  running  up  to  two  hours  or 
more  la  recent  weeks  Los  .Angeles.  Washing- 
ton, ana  Chicago  are  f.xperlenclng  rhe  vame 
problem  The  Civil  .Aeronautics  Board  says 
the  congestion  has  reached  "crisis  propor- 
tions '  m  these  fotir  cities 

TTiere  are  many  reasons  for  this:  heavy  va- 
cation travel  bad  scheduling,  and  a  slowdown 
by  air  controllers,  who  have  been  going  by  the 
book  on  .safety  regulations  In  an  effort  to 
convince  Congress  to  hire  more  controllers 
and  to  provide  better  equipment  This  .situa- 
tion Is  largely  the  fault  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  because  four  years  ago  it 
stopped  recruiting  air  controllers  despite  an 
Incredible  increase  In  air  traffic 

So  one  solution  to  the  tieup  at  our  alrpcTt.s 
Is  tor  the  FAA  to  hire  aiort-  controllers.  Rut 
even  though  Congress  is  appropriating  the 
funds  to  do  so.  It  wli:  take  at  least  two  to 
four  years  to  train  the  new  men  So  the  ques- 
tion Is     What  can  we  do  In  the  meantime' 

The  Immediate  solution  must  come 
through  better  scheduling  of  flights  by  the 
airlines  There  Is  simply  too  much  peak-hour 
tralBc  because  the  airlines  schedule  most  of 
their  flights  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  working  day  Traffic  tleups  and  delays  are 
worst  at  these  peak  periods 
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The  airlines  argue,  of  course,  that  they 
m»ke  up  their  schedules  this  way  because 
people  want  to  tly  at  these  peak  hours,  which 
Is  true  But  airlines  can  encourage  passengers 
to  fly  at  off  hours  by  dropping  ticket  prices  at 
off  hours,  Bind  they  can  discourage  travel  at 
peak  hours  by  raising  prices  at  peak  hours. 

In  our  opinion,  the  airlines  should  adjust 
their  tUght  schedules  and  prices  to  discourage 
peak-hour  congestion  Tlils  would  be  a  fair 
.Hiid  reasonable  approach  After  all.  those  who 
insist  on  traveling  at  certain  times  of  day 
should  pay  for  the  privilege  They  place  the 
greatest  strain  on  ur  transportation  facili- 
ties, so  they  should  carry  a  bigger  share  of 
the  financial  burden 
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FIRST  SGT  HERMAN  NAUMANN:  A 
CASE  EXAMPL1>:  OF  WHAT  AMER- 
ICA IS  ALL  ABOUT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WEST    MBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr,  SLACK.  Mr  Sp«-aker,  the  n^'htlng 
m  South  Vietnam  in  which  we  are  cn- 
u'aged  has  been  called  the  tnost  unpopu- 
lar war  in  American  history.  Its  cost 
has  t)een  borne  firmly  by  the  American 
people,  but  not  without  protest  from  far 
and  wide.  It.s  very  exl.stence  and  con- 
tinuation provides  a  .source  of  national 
discord  in  this  most  important  presiden- 
tial election  year,  when  we  .should  ideally 
be  concentrating  our  attention  on  how 
best  to  move  in  an  orderly  fashion  toward 
important  national  ;:oals. 

By  any  lair  .ipprai.sal  of  history,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  experience  of 
the  .Asiatic  peoples  with  European  over- 
lords during  the  past  1100  years  has  not 
been  so  pleasant  that  any  of  them  should 
feel  comradely  toward  any  of  the  white- 
skinnod  peoples  This  fact  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  difficulty  we  ex- 
perience today  in  trylnc;  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  a  distasteful  involvement 
without  committing  13  million  South 
Vietnamese  to  a  life  sentence  in  the  per- 
manent prison  of  a  police  .state. 

But.  we  are  making  headway  in  South- 
east Asia  Not  just  through  force  of  arms, 
but  because  the  people  are  learning  that 
Americans  represent  an  idea  and  a  con- 
viction that  IS  unshakable — a  belief  in 
individual  human  bo.n;.;s  as  the  posses- 
sors of  rijihts  and  needs  and  hopes 

We  have  iiad  more  than  our  fill — a 
daily  overration — of  stones  depictin,? 
bloodshed  and  cruelty,  t;raft  and  corrup- 
tion m  South  Vietnam  Today  I  request 
the  right  to  place  in  the  Record  the  story 
of  one  of  my  constituents.  Sat.  Herman 
Naumann,  whose  work  in  that  unhappy 
little  land  portrays  what  our  own  coun- 
try is  all  about 

We  are  told  ; hat  the  lightiim  in  South 
Vietnam  will  end  when  the  people  no 
longer  support  the  enemy  or  believe  his 
promises:  wh?n  they  are  convinced  that 
a  free  life  under  a  government  of  their 
own  chooslni:  is  attainable.  This  being 
the  case,  we  all  have  cause  to  .salute  Ser- 
geant Naumann.  for  his  deeds  could  not 
be  duplicated  by  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
In  full  battle  gear. 

So  I  am  offering  to  share  with  my  col- 


leagues in  the  House  my  own  great  pride 
in  the  generous  spirit  and  invincible  de- 
termination of  Sergeant  Naumann.  a  sol- 
dier but  not  a  conqueror,  who  raises  up 
each  day  another  stone  In  a  solid  struc- 
ture of  understanding  between  our  forces 
and  the  hard-hit  people  of  a  nation  at 
war.  as  reported  in  the  Charleston,  W. 
Va..  Daily  Mall  of  August  9,  1968: 
Super  ScaotTNCEa:  Soitth  Charleston  Sol- 
dier Is  Bio  Prdend  or  VirrNAME.sE 
I  By  Charlie  Connor) 
A  grizzled  Vietnam  veteran  from  South 
Charleston  who  hasn't  been  home  since  1962 
has  asked  for  a  six-month  extension  of  duty 
there. 

•  Mom,  you  will  understand  why  I  feel  that 
I  have  to  stay,"  First  Sgt  Herman  (Pappy) 
Naumann  wrote  "There  .ire  so  many  flower 
power,  hippie  and  no  goods  there  in  the 
states  that  every  American  must  tlo  every- 
thing he  can  to  help  " 

"Pappy"  Naumann's  mother  Is  Mrs.  H  3. 
Naumann  Sr.  of  230  Bird  Court,  the  widow 
of  cL  man  who  was  a  butcher  for  years  at  ^ 
nelghborh<xxl  grocery  at  the  foot  of  Montrose 
Drive  He  died  in  1963. 

■  That  was  the  last  time  Herman  was 
home — for  his  father's  funeral."  Mrs  Nau- 
mann said  '  In  all,  he's  spent  17  of  his  20 
years  of  service  In  the  Far  East,  much  of 
that  time  In  Vietnam." 

Naumann.  a  South  Charleston  High  School 
graduate,  is  in  charge  of  the  Civic  Action 
Team  of  the  173rd  Airborne  Brigade.  He  for- 
merly was  with  the  Oreen  Berets  In  the  Me- 
kong Delta  area. 

SHARP   TRADER 

As  such,  he  has  acquired  a  tremendous  rep- 
utation lis  a  friend  of  the  V'letnamese  people, 
.1  man  well  known  for  his  "soft"  heart,  par- 
ticularly where  children  are  concerned.  He's 
.1  sharp  trader  and  scrounger  In  getting  sup- 
plies for  needy  victims  of  the  war. 

"I've  had  supply  sergeants  hide  when  they 
saw  me  coming.  They  know  that  if  they  have 
what  I'm  looking  for.  I'm  going  ;o  get  it.  It 
might  take  a  few  hours  of  .scrounging  or 
trading,  but  I'm  going  to  ret  it  I'm  famous 
for  one  thing  at  least  I'm  the  best  scrounger 
any  hell-ralsing  airborne  outfit  ever  had,"  he 
.said  Most  people  are  willing  to  go  out  of 
their  way  to  lielp  Vietnamese  i)eople  who  are 
in  need  because  of  the  war." 

Naumann  recently  received  a  call  from  a 
Vietnamese  district  chief  asking  for  enough 
lumber  to  rebuild  a  rural  hamlet  that  had 
been   shelled    by   enemy   rockets 

•  When  I  get  a  call  like  that.  I  tell  them 
they'll  get  what  they  need  even  though  I 
don't  have  the  slightest  Idea  where  I'm  going 
to  get  It  for  them.  Somehow  it  always  works 
I  ut  " 

It  took  a  few  telephone  calls,  but  'Pappy  " 
located  the  lumber  in  an  abandoned  billeting 
area,  more  than  10.000  board  feet.  He  had  to 
dismantle  the  barracks  to  get  the  lumber, 

"If  they  ever  make  me  pay  for  the  supplies 
I've  distributed  to  the  Vietnamese  war  vic- 
tims. I'll  have  to  make  a  career  out  of  the 
Army   to  pay  lor  it."  he  Joked. 

VIETNAMESE    WIFE 

Last  month.  Mrs  Naumann  received  a  let- 
ter from  her  son.  saying  he  might  leave  by 
.Aug,  14.  He  Intended  to  bring  home  his  Viet- 
namese wife.  Hsln  Mel.  to  meet  his  mother 
for  the  first  time. 

"But  honest.  Mom,  there  Is  so  much  to  do 
here  that  no  one  man  can  make  a  dent  in 
It  I  have  put  In  for  a  six  months'  exten- 

sion but  don't  know  If  I  have  It  or  not,"  he 
said. 

"If  I  know  him."  Mrs.  Naumann  said,  "he 
has  It  He  s  In  love  with  those  people  there 
and  can't  see  coming  home  while  he  can  be 
doing  something  there  to  help  them," 
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MRS.  BRUCE  BENSON  OP  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS HEADS  LEAGUE  OP 
WOMEN  VOTERS 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHTrSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
election  year  when  the  news  media  are 
giving  such  wide  coverage  to  national 
political  candidates,  it  is  significant  that 
a  newspaper  with  the  highest  journa- 
listic standards  should  choose  to  devote 
almost  a  full  page  to  the  recent  election 
of  the  national  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

That  newspaper  is  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  of  Boston,  and  again  the 
news  reiwrting  credentisils  of  this  famed 
newspaper  evidence  the  broad  public  In- 
terests of  the  famous  Monitor. 

Mrs,  Bruce  Benson,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
is  the  subject  of  this  fine  article  and  she 
is,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  woman. 

With  a  degree  from  Smith  College  and 
a  2-year  fellowship  from  the  Radcliffe 
Institute  for  Independent  Study,  where 
she  studied  the  politics  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  Mrs,  Benson's  qualifications 
for  leading  this  highly  literate  group  of 
women  are  well  recognized.  She  has  been 
in  the  league  since  1950,  and  in  1961  was 
elected  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
League  of  Women  Voters,  numbering 
some  12.000  members. 

Mrs.  Benson  has  served  on  several  gu- 
bernatorial study  commissions  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, ranging  from  State  employ- 
ee salaries  to  the  effects  of  racial  imbal- 
ance in  the  schools. 

Eager  to  expedite  the  league's  exhaus- 
tive studies  of  major  issues,  particularly 
the  question  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
Mrs.  Benson  stresses  the  importance  of 
using  traditional  procedures,  and  the 
democratic  process  in  arriving  at  a  final 
position  on  the  issues. 

A  nonpartisan  organization,  the  league 
takes  its  stands  on  issues  rather  than 
candidates,  and  the  majority  of  its  work 
is  done  in  educating  the  electorate  in  the 
political  process  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

Its  projects  may  vary  from  protectmg 
the  parks  and  playgrounds  from  de- 
velopers in  a  particular  community  to 
supporting  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, where  it  has  a  regular  observer. 

An  educated,  well-informed  electorate 
can  well  serve  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
the  American  democratic  process  and  I 
wish  to  congiatulate  the  league  for 
choosing  a  president  and  leader  of  the 
high  caliber  of  Mrs.  Benson,  and  in  turn, 
I  want  to  felicitate  and  heartily  con- 
gratulate Mrs.  Benson,  herself,  for  at- 
taining nationwide  recognition  of  her 
able  and  brilliant  work  and  for  her  elec- 
tion to  this  high  post. 

I  include  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  news  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  about  Mrs.  Benson's 
election  as  national  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  continue  my 
wholehearted  cooperation  with  the 
league   and   want  President  Benson  to 
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keep  me  advised  of  her  objectives  and  call 
upon  me  whenever  I  may  be  helpful.  I 
wish  for  this  able,  distinguished  leader  of 
a.great  organization  a  very  successful,  re- 
warding, and  pleasant  administration 
and  the  achievement  of  the  chosen  goals 
of  the  league  and  its  concerned,  dedicated 
members. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Jime  10,  1968] 
She's  a  Very  Politicai,  Person 
(By  Lucia  Mouat) 
Chicago. — Officially  she's  neither  a  Repub- 
lican nor  a  Democrat.  But  her  political  in- 
fluence Is  that  much  the  stronger  for  it. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Benson,  the  new  1968-70  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Women  Voters  (LWVl 
of  the  United  States,  concedes  that  the 
League's  ban  on  party  activity  by  group  of- 
ficers Is  sometimes  very  hard  on  her — "I'm 
a  very  political  person." 

But  this  refreshingly  candid  League  leader, 
who  frequently  interrupts  an  interview 
with  "I  must  stop  being  so  frank,"  has  only 
to  look  at  her  own  record  to  assure  herself 
there  may  be  more  action  out  of  a  party 
than  in  one.  She  first  joined  the  local  League 
In  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  her  husband  is  a 
professor  of  physics  at  Amherst  College,  in 
1950.  But  It  was  not  until  1957  when  she  was 
debating  between  the  merits  of  going  back 
for  her  Ph.D.  in  history  or  of  joining  a  League 
committee  on  loyalty  and  security  that  the 
commitment  grew  deep.  She  opted  for  the 
committee  work.  One  thing  led  to  another — 
"I  was  having  a  terrifically  interesting 
time" — and  by  1961  she  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  LWV  of  Massachusetts, 

It  was  In  that  role  that  Lucy  Benson  led 
the  state's  more  than  12,000  League  mem- 
bers in  a  time-consuming,  energetic  fight  to 
curb  the  powers  of  the  Governor's  Council. 
Most  of  the  13  original  states  which  had  such 
councils  as  buffers  between  the  kind  and  his 
appointed  governors  had  long  ago  eliminated 
them.  Massachusetts,  however,  had  not  only 
kept  its  Council  but  given  It  additional  pow- 
ers. There  the  Council  approved  all  guber- 
natorial appointments  and  contracts  for 
roads,  waterways,  and  the  like  Admittedly, 
corruption  in  the  Council,  rife  at  the  time 
of  the  League's  petition  drive  for  a  refer- 
endum on  the  question,  worked  in  LWV 
favor, 

"We  were  on  the  side  of  the  angels,"  com- 
ments Mrs.  Benson.  "But  our  reason  for 
fighting  was  not  the  corruption.  The  Coun- 
cil -vaa  interfering  with  the  role  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  he  could  not  be  held  accovmtable 
for  his  appointments  since  the  Council  had 
to  approve  them." 

VAST     CHANGE     IN     ATMOSPHERE 

In  the  end,  voters  essentially  stripped  the 
CouncU  of  its  statutory  powers.  It  still  ap- 
proves the  Governor's  judicial  appointments 
but  Mrs,  Benson,  with  understandable  satis- 
faction, reports  a  "vast  change  in  atmos- 
phere" since  the  cutback  action. 

In  her  non-partisan  political  career.  Mrs 
Benson  has  also  served  on  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  gubernatorial  study  commissions  in 
Massachusetts,  ranging  in  subject  from  state 
employee  salaries  to  the  effects  of  racial 
imbalance  in  the  schools.  One  commission 
on  which  she  served  drafted  a  bill,  now  law, 
which  gave  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
fiscal  autonomy. 

On  the  telephone  stand  in  her  hotel  room 
here,  where  she  was  Interviewed,  stood  a 
Charlie  Brown  card  with  the  caption,  "Lucy 
for  First  Lady."  It  had  been  given  her  by 
the  outgoing  national  League  president.  Mrs. 
Benson  Is  the  first  to  admit  that  the  three 
days  a  week  in  Washington  that  her  new 
job  entails  will  have  its  complications.  She 
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will  be  farther  away  from  home  for  larger 
chunks  of  time  than  before.  But.  giving 
credit  where  it's  due,  she  says  her  husband 
has  not  only  refrained  from  discouraging 
her,  but  he  has  actively  encouraged  her  to 
follow  her  League  interests. 

"There  have  been  times  when  he  hasn't 
been  the  least  bit  happy,  but  I've  never  de- 
tected any  feeling  on  his  part  that  I  shouldn't 
do  precisely  what  I  want  to  do,"  she  says. 
"He  has  had  to  put  up  with  an  awful  lot." 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Benson  says  she  wishes  other 
League  husbands  would  be  as  supportive  of 
their  wives'  activities. 

She  says  she  thinks  the  effectiveness  of 
League  workers,  which  varies  so  from  town 
to  town  and  state  to  state,  is  closely  related 
to  diplomacy  and  assurance.  "You  have  to 
be  able  to  relate  to  others  even  though  they 
may  be  opposed  to  your  views,"  she  explains. 
Many  women  in  the  League  lack  self-con- 
fidence. This  is  where  husbands  can  do  a  lot. 
As  &  League  member,  you've  got  to  be  able 
to  stand  up  to  all  the  gaff  you  get" 

Mrs.  Benson,  in  her  own  down-to-earth 
brand  of  eloquence,  stresses  that  she  thinks 
the  League's  strength  lies  in  its  use  of  tradi- 
tional procedures. 

"If  I'm  occasionally  impatient  with  the 
slowness  of  the  League— it  took  us  four  years 
to  come  to  some  consensus  on  equality  of 
opportunity — I'm  heartened  by  the  solidity 
of  the  position  and  the  democracy  in  the 
process  used  to  reach  it. 

CROSS    SECTION     OF    WOMEN 

"If  it's  a  hot  subject,  you  run  the  risk  of 
having  your  consensus  weakened  by  those 
who  are  more  conservative,"  adds  the  League 
leader  who  describes  herself  as  more  liberal 
than  most  League  positions,  "but  I  think 
most  of  our  positions  are  not  badly  watered 
down  as  a  result.  If  the  League  were  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  our  position  on  civil  rights 
would  probably  be  much  stronger,  but  the 
League  represents  a  nationwide  cross  section 
of  women  (some  150,000  of  themi  working  at 
all  levels  of  government  In  a  wide  variety  of 
fields.  And  they're  mainly  Interested  In  get- 
ting things  done," 

She  says  she  w.is  "enormously  relieved" 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  national 
League  convention  in  Chicago  to  see  the 
rift  temporarily  resolved  between  those  who 
want  the  Leagiie  to  focus  strictly  on  govern- 
ment structure  and  those  who  want  a  broad- 
er approach  to  governmental  problems.  The 
latter  group  came  out  on  top. 

In  January  the  League  will  launch  Its  first 
nationwide  financial  campaign  in  connec- 
tion with  its  50th  anniversary.  Mrs.  Benson, 
who  describes  herself  as  "ever  the  optimist," 
says  she  is  confident  the  League  will  reach 
its  $11  million  goal.  It  will  be  used  to  expand 
League  work  in  citizen  education,  publica- 
tions, and  staff. 

"Extraordinarily  able  League  women  spend 
a  lot  of  time  mimeographing  and  stuffing 
envelopes,"  says  the  LWV  president.  "You 
can  get  overwhelmed  with  that  sort  of 
thing." 

Mrs.  Benson  is  a  graduate  of  Smith  Col- 
lege and  holder  of  a  two-year  fellowship  in 
1965-66  at  the  Radcliffe  Institute  for  Inde- 
pendent Study  where  she  studied  the  politics 
of  the  civil  rights  movement.  She  has  re- 
ceived a  nimiber  of  civic  awards  in  Massa- 
chusetts since  her  involvement  with  the 
League. 

She  finds  her  organizational  work  fasci- 
nating and  says  it  has  crystallized  her  views 
in  many  fields.  In  fact,  once  In  a  while,  when 
she  and  her  husband  get  into  too  lively  a 
discussion  on  national  or  International  Is- 
sues, one  of  the  couple's  two  English  spaniels 
will  dash  for  Mr.  Benson's  lap  as  one  way  of 
toning  the  discussion  down. 

"Prom  th£t  point  on.  we  have  to  speak  in 
soft,  dulcet  tones,"  says  Mrs.  Benson. 
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INITIATIVE  OP  FLORIDIANS  IN  EF- 
FORTS TO  EXPAND  EXPORTS 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  noaiDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  SMATHERS  Mr  President,  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  call 
attention  to  the  constructive  work  belnc: 
done  by  the  citizens  of  my  home  State  of 
Florida  to  Increase  American  exports  and 
thus  Improve  the  balance  of  payments 

Within  the  past  month,  a  delegation  of 
Florldlans,  representing  Industry,  State, 
and  local  sovemment,  visited  Washing- 
ton for  a  series  of  meetings  with  ofBclals 
of  the  Federal  Government  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  US.  export  programs 

The  group  Included  John  Stiles,  direc- 
tor, marketing  division,  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Luclen  Gilbert,  di- 
rector, trade  and  development,  Tampa 
Port  Authority:  Dr  Robert  Parajon. 
marketing  division  .staff.  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  Edmund  David, 
president,  Florida  International  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Coimcll:  Thomas  J  O'Con- 
nor, director,  public  relations,  Tampa 
Port  Authority:  and  Manuel  Lopez,  Flor- 
ida cattleman. 

Their  meetings  extended  to  several  de- 
partments and  independent  agencies,  as 
well  £is  to  congressional  offices  which  are 
attempting  to  be  of  assistance  In  these 
matters. 

'  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  willingness  of 
these  Florldlans  to  make  a  personal  visit 
will  be  rewarded  by  understanding  and 
firsthand  Information  which  will  be  in- 
valuable to  Florida  business  and  agricul- 
ture enterprises  in  developing  foreign 
markets 

As  we  are  all  becoming  Increasingly 
aware.  93  percent  of  the  world's  people 
live  outside  the  United  States  Many 
among  this  rapidly  growing  population 
have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  that 
the  efficiency  of  American  agriculture 
and  industry  provide  for  our  own  people. 
Mr.  President,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  Florida  businessmen  and  govern- 
ment officials  were  among  the  first  to  act 
upon  these  circumstances,  and  the 
Washington  visit  which  I  have  described 
Is  only  the  mjst  recent  example  of  their 
activities. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  Florida's  contin- 
uing efforts  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  under  my  chairmanship 
decided  to  hold  one  of  its  rciiional  hear- 
ings on  export  expansion  in  Miami  on 
March  15  and  18  of  this  year  The  .sig- 
nificance of  this  hearing  is  illustrated  by 
some  remarks  made  at  about  that  time 
by  a  senior  specialist  of  the  Libran.'  of 
Congress  on  trade  matters.  Dr  Howard 
3  Piquet,  before  the  Florida  State  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Dr.  Piquet  said; 

The  exports  and  Imports  that  bring  .ibout 
International  economic  adjustmera  and 
provide  a  solution  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem)  should  be  thought  of  in 
terms  of  specific  pnxJucts,  .'ather  than  sta- 
tistical   aggregates ■ 
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Our  committee  met  in  Florida  to  con- 
centrate upon  just  such  specific  possibili- 
ties for  the  goods,  such  as  citrus  and  oth- 
er fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock,  lel- 
.sure-time  equipment,  oceanography,  and 
space  and  aeronautics,  and  for  the  serv- 
ices, such  as  tourism  and  recreation 
which  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
Southeastern  region  provide. 

We  were  Impressed  by  th  .•  things  w  hlch 
Florldlans  liave  accomplished  and  the 
other  things  which  they  are  attempting 
in  the  export  field.  We  also  found,  at  that 
time,  that  there  are  problems  beyond  the 
efforts  of  individual  exporters,  and  even 
Individual  State  and  local  government 
agencies,  and  which,  accordingly,  require 
the  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral agencies,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
promotion,  transportation,  and  co- 
ordination measures.  The  hearings  and 
report  of  the  committee  will  make  ap- 
propriate findings  and  recommendations 
m  this  regard. 

However,  it  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  hearings  have  already  had  some 
effect  On  May  20.  it  was  announced  that 
the  US  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
appointing  an  official  to  serve  as  liaison 
with  State  departments  of  agriculture. 
On  Jime  27,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce created  an  Office  of  Agribusiness 
and  recently  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  announced  the 
formation  of  an  Agribusiness  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  These  offices  and 
bodies  would  be  dealing  with  the  com- 
plex of  problems  that  are  .-tanding  in 
the  way  of  expanding  exports  of  Florida 
business  I  am  informed  that  these  units 
have  already  proven  their  value  to  States 
^uch  as  my  own.  by  organuing  and 
paitlcipating  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Florida  trade  mission  to  Washington. 

Mr  President.  I  consider  these  to  be 
important  steps  in  the  right  direction 
They  reflect  the  willingness  and  the  de- 
termination uf  our  Federal  Governmeiit 
to  do  .something  about  the  potetuiais  and 
problems  of  export  expansion  with  which 
we  are  doubly  concerned  because  of  the 
trade  deficits  in  March  and  May  of  this 
year 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  those  who  came  to  Washington 
as  a  part  of  the  Florida  mission,  as  well 
as  those  who  supported  this  initiative 
withm  the  State  I  should  also  like  to 
commend  those  in  the  Commerce,  Agri- 
culture, and  other  Departments  who 
have  been  devoting  their  time  and  expe- 
rience to  these  meetings. 

It  IS  only  by  such  cooperative  efforts 
by  a  wide  spectrum  of  people  from  in- 
dustry and  government  at  every  level 
that  the  United  States  can  move  forward 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  competition 
m    the   world   market. 
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AN   INSPIRATION   FROM  THE   PAST 


>  "Liberal  Trade  Policies  Essential  to  a 
Solution  of  the  Balance  of  Payments  Prob- 
lem," remarlcs  of  Dr.  Howard  3  Piquet  be- 
fore the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Jacksonville.  Fla  .  .^pr    4.  1968. 


THE     PUEBLO'  :   HOW  LONG.  MR. 
PRESIDENT' 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    low* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  is 
the  'JOeth  day  the  U  SS  Pueblo  and  her 
crew  have  been  in  North  Korean  liands. 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
troubled  and  demanding  times.  Ameri- 
cans are  being  asked  to  make  sacrifices 
both  at  home  and  abroad  and  at  times 
we  may  feel  like  too  much  is  being  asked 
of  us  or  that  we  are  the  only  generation 
of  whom  so  much  has  been  demanded. 

The  history  of  this  country  is  a  long 
record  of  sacrifice.  My  Indiana  colleague. 
Lee  H.  Hamilton,  in  a  recent  speech 
dramatically  illustrated  the  hardship 
and  sacrifice  demanded  of  the  men  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  gave  birth  to  our  new  Nation. 

This  story  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
speech  in  ihe  Extensions  of  Remarks  at 
this  point: 

■.\mertcans  are  In  qeneral  the  dirtiest 
most  contemptible,  cowardly  dORs  that  you 
could  conceive  "  Thus  spoke  General  Wolfe, 
the  hero  of  Quebec,  und  the  man  who  had 
rung  out  the  doom  of  Prance  In  the  New 
World 

Statements  like  that.  muUlpUed  many 
score,  together  with  acts  of  overbearance 
and  intolerance  led  one  of  a  group,  Richard 
Henry  Lee.  to  prop)ose  to  his  fellow  delegates 
to  the  second  Continental  Congress  on 
June  7.  1776  that  "These  colonies  are  and 
of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  Independent 
States." 

This  motion  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  Jefferson.  Adams.  FYanklln.  Livingston 
and  Sherman  .And.  the  committee  referred 
It  to  one  man.  but  what  a  man!  For  lean, 
and  lank,  nw  boned,  red  headed.  Jefferson, 
was  given  the  most  momentous  assignment 
m  the  history  of  young  America:  to  draft  a 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  a  second  storv  sitting  room  r.t  the  corner 
"i  the  7th  and  Market  Streets  In  Philadel- 
phia. Jefferson  sat  down  to  write  Without 
referring  to  a  book  or  a  pamphlet,  but  listen- 
ing attentively  to  every  delegate,  the  33-year- 
old  Jefferson  wrote  In  18  days  one  of  the 
grandest  documents  ever  struck  off  bv  the 
mind  of  man.  giving  classic  expression  'o 
the  basis  of  free  government 

Tills  document  was  not  produced  In  an 
atmosphere  <if  drama  The  country  was  not 
aflame  for  Independence.  Nothing  but  an 
extraordinary  political  contest  ever  drew  to 
the  polls  more  than  '  ^  of  the  voters 

The  historians  say  that  not  more  than  '3  of 
.idult  white  males  ever  put  their  stamp  of 
approval  upon  the  revolution  bv  vote  The 
British  Historian,  Llckey,  said,  "Tlie  Ameri- 
can revolution,  like  most  others,  was  the 
work  of  an  energetic  minority  " 

During  the  sultry  davs  of  July,  as  the 
questions  of  Independence  was  discussed,  no 
throngs  pressed  into  the  paKenes.  and  no 
tumultuous  mobs  stormed   the  door 

Usually  not  more  than  20  or  :^0  members  if 
the  Congress  were  present  for  deliberations. 
The  Congress  was  not  even  very  highly  re- 
spected .A  rhyme  of  the  day  went  this  way : 
When  Jove  resolved  to  send  a  curse  and  all 
the  woes  of  Mfe  rehearse,  not  pl.igue  nor 
famli'e.  but  much  worse,  he  cursed  us  with 
a  Congress" 

Disputes,  vacillations,  delays  marked  the 
proceedings  from  session  to  session 

The  delegates  to  the  Congies  were  a  rep- 
resentative group 

There  were  56  delegates:  9  merchants,  5 
physicians.  2  mechanics.  1  mason.  13  farmers, 
24  lawyers,  1  clergyman.  2  surveyors 

Among  them  there  was  no  restless  son  of 
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an  ancient  family,  like  Julius  Caesar,  no 
zealot  like  Oliver  Cromwell,  no  soldier  like 
Napwleon  Bonaparte,  no  demagogue  like 
Dan ton 

The  youngest  was  Rutledge,  who  was  27 
The  oldest  was  Franklin,  who  was  70.  42  were 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  and  the  aver- 
age was  43  years  and  10  months. 

2  were  bachelors.  16  had  been  married 
twice,  a  few  of  the  men  were  childless,  but 
the  others  produced  325  children.  So  they 
were  not  only  courageous  but  also  prolific. 
1  man  had  IB  children,  another  had  17 
children,  and  one  wonders  how  they  had  time 
to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  let 
alone  debate  it. 

Incidentally,  not  a  single  one  of  the  men 
wore  a  beard  or  mustache. 

In  religion,  half  were  Episcopalian,  1  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  others  were  Oon- 
gregatlonallsts.  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  Bap- 
tists 52  of  the  56  were  Masons,  and  10  of 
the  men  were  sons  of  preachers. 
These  56  were  dedicated  citizens. 
But  not  to  them  was  given  the  job  of  awak- 
ening the  masses  of  people.  That  Job  fell  to 
Thomas  Paine.  Thomas  Paine,  an  uneducated 
Englishman,  with  a  great  gift  of  communi- 
cation with  the  masses,  kindled  the  spark 
of  independence  and  made  It  burn  brightly 
and  brilliantly  with  his  47  page  pamphlet 
entitled.  "A  Common  Sense,"  published  In 
January  of  1776.  He  said,  "These  are  the 
times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer  sol- 
dier and  the  sunshine  patriot  will  In  this 
crisis  shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country. 
But  he  that  stands  It  now  deserves  the  love 
and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny, 
like  hell.  Is  not  easily  conquered.  Yet  we  have 
this  consolation  with  us,  that  the  harder  the 
conflict  the  more  glorious  the  triumph  .  .  . 
We  have  the  power  to  begin  the  world  over 
again.  The  cause  of  America  Is  In  great  meas- 
ure the  cause  of  all  mankind.  Oh,  ye  that 
love  mankind  stand  forth." 

Thomas  Paine  was  a  failure  In  business,  a 
failure  in  marriage  and  a  failure  In  life.  But 
the  500,000  copies  of  his  pamphlet,  "Common 
Sense."  circulated  In  three  months  time  and 
for  which  he  did  not  receive  a  single  penny, 
kindled  the  spark  of  Independence, 

On  July  1,  the  great  debate  began.  John 
Dickinson  of  Pennsylvania  spoke  In  an- 
guished sincerity  against  Independence.  He 
said  to  declare  for  Independence  was  like 
destroying  your  home  In  the  winter  before 
another  shelter  had  been  built. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Declaration  would 
not  strengthen  the  country  by  one  regiment 
or  one  cask  of  powder.  It  meant,  he  said,  a 
war  for  which  the  colonies  were  unprepared — 
economically,  politically,  militarily. 

A  hundred  arguments  were  brought  forth 
against  Independence.  .■Ml  of  them  forceful 
and  persuasive: 

The  people  had  not  spoken  clearly. 
The  time  was  not  right. 
The  Congress  had  no  power  to  declare  In- 
dependence. 

The  colonies  were  not  united. 
The  British  war  machine  would  overwhelm 
them. 

The  property  position,  prestige  and  power 
of  the  delegates  would  be  lost. 

Logic  and  reason  supported  John  Dickin- 
son rind  the  others  who  argued  against  inde- 
pendence. History  as  It  tmfolded  did  not. 

By  common  consent  of  those  favoring  In- 
dependence. John  Adams  made  reply.  This 
lawyer  from  Bralntree.  Mass.,  and  the  guid- 
ing light  of  the  Revolution,  hammered  out 
the  toughest  case  of  his  distinguished 
career.  This  is  the  lost  speech,  no  record  of 
It  was  kept.  Adams  said  It  was  "an  4dle 
mlspense  of  time." 

But  Jefferson  said  that  Adams  came  out 
with  a  power  of  thought  and  expression  that 
moved  the  delegates  from  their  seats.  And 
the  Virginian  said  that  they  had  seen  noth- 
ing better  In  Williamsburg. 

On  July  1.  the  session  adjourned  on  an  In- 
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decisive  note.  Some  felt  the  calamity  of  In- 
dependence had  been  avoided.  Others  nursed 
the  fading  hope  for  independence. 

After  an  80  mile  horseback  ride  in  the 
dark  of  night  In  a  downpour,  Caesar  Rodney 
frbm  Delaware  arrived  and  put  Delaware  on 
the  side  of  Independence. 

On  July  2  the  Congress  went  on  record 
for  Independence.  From  July  2  to  July  4  the 
delegates  edited  Jefferson's  draft.  They  short- 
ened It  by  25'^;  and  made  some  80  changes. 
Most  of  them  for  the  better.  On  July  4  at 
about  2:00  p.m.  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted. 

The  Declaration  drew  varied  comments 
from  the  delegates.  John  Adams  said,  "There 
is  not  an  Idea  In  It  but  what  had  been 
hackneyed  In  Congress  two  years  before.  Sam 
Adams  disagreed.  He  said,  "A  decree  promul- 
gated from  heaven." 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  It  gave 
dignity  and  appeal  to  the  American  cause. 
The  formal  signing  of  the  Declaration  did 
not  take  place  until  August  2,  1776.  There 
was  undaunted  resolution  in  every 
countenance. 

As  Stephen  Hopkins  signed  he  said.  "My 
hand  shakes  but  my  heart  does  not."  And 
you  can  see  his  uneven  signature. 

Charles  Carroll  said  he  would  sign  most 
willingly.  And  a  voice  from  the  delegation 
spoke  up  and  said.  "There  are  two  Charles 
CarroUs.  How  will  the  King  know  which  one 
to  hang?"  So  Charles  Carroll  wrote,  Charles 
Carroll  of  Carrollton.  saying,  "Nov,-  the  King 
can  make  no  mistake." 

One  man  said,  "We  must  hang  together," 
and  this  brought  forth  Franklin's  reply. 
"Yes,  Indeed,  we  must  hang  together  or  we 
will  all  hang  separately." 

John  Hancock,  whose  name  Is  synonymous 
with  the  word  signature,  said  as  he  put  his 
signature  on  the  Declaration.  "John  Bull 
won't  need  his  spectacles  to  read  that  name." 
So  with  jest  and  solemnity  oddly  mUed, 
the  Declaration  was  published.  Mrs.  John 
Adams  said,  "And  all  the  people  say  Amen." 
The  final  sentence  of  the  Declaration  reads, 
"We  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor."  These 
were  prophetic  words,  for  the  56  signers  of 
the  Declaration  might  well  have  been  sign- 
ing a  death  warrant. 

Of  the  56  signers,  5  were  captured  and  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  12  had 
their  homes  looted  and  sacked,  4  were  finan- 
cially ruined.  All  suffered  financial  loss. 
Sometimes  the  loss  of  a  fortune,  sometimes 
the  loss  of  Income.  Two  lost  sons  in  the  war. 
One  had  two  sons  captured.  Nine  failed  to 
survive  the  war. 

Eighteen  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war  at  Yorktown  in  1781. 
Two  were  wounded,  but  fortunately  none 
were  killed. 

John  Adams  did  not  earn  a  penny  from 
1774  to  the  end  of  the  war  He  gave  up  send- 
ing his  sons  to  the  ends  of  court  In  London, 
and  took  the  risk  that  his  sons  would  turn 
out  to  be  provincial  and  narrow.  He  reasoned 
this  way,  "I  will  not  bear  the  reproaches  of 
my  children.  I  will  tell  them  that  I  studied 
and  labored  to  procure  a  free  constitution, 
and  If  they  do  not  prefer  this  ample  fortune 
to  ease  and  elegance,  they  are  not  my  chil- 
dren and  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  them." 
He  served  on  90  committees  and  was  chair- 
man of  25  of  them. 

John  Hancock  was  described  by  his  fel- 
low delegates  as  something  of  a  peacock,  be- 
cause of  his  fondness  for  lace,  sliver,  gold. 
dancing  and  cards.  He  was  accustomed  to 
four  servants,  but  when  the  American  com- 
mand debated  whether  to  bombard  Boston. 
he  wrote  to  Washington  saying,  "Burn  Bos- 
ton and  make  John  Hancock  a  beggar  if  the 
republic  requires  It." 

Thomas  Nelson.  Jr.,  directed  the  bom- 
bardment of  his  own  mansion  after  the 
British  had  seized  it.  On  his  own  security 
he  raised  $2  million  because  people  would 
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loan  him  the  money  but  not  the  government. 
After  the  war  he  redeemed  the  loans.  He  lost 
his  fortune,  he  was  never  reimbursed  a 
penny  by  the  government  and  he  died  a 
pauper's   death   in   an   unmarked   grave. 

Carter  Braxton,  owned  100  acres  of  farm- 
land and  he  had  them  plastered  with  attach- 
ments and  mortgages  to  raise  money  for  the 
army.  He  died  after  the  authorities  confis- 
cated all  the  property  he  had. 

Francis  Lewis  had  the  best  library  in  the 
colonies.  He  lost  It.  He  saw  his  wife  captured. 
She  went  months  without  a  change  of  clothes 
and  had  no  bed  to  sleep  in.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  his  health  was  broken  and  he  died 
in  two  vears.  a  bankrupt  widower. 

Richard  Stockton  was  the  first  signer  to 
be  captured.  He  lost  his  wealth.  He  went 
without  food  and  heat  in  the  bitter  cold.  He 
was  whipped  nightly.  He  died  an  impover- 
ished shell  In  1781. 

Not  all  of  the  delegates  were  wealthy,  John 
Hart  was  the  father  of  13.  He  had  his  family 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  never  to  reas- 
semble. He  was  hunted  by  the  British  for 
a  year  and  survived  by  living  In  caves.  He 
returned  to  his  farm,  found  It  blackened, 
his  wife  dead  and  his  own  health  ruined. 

Prom  the  luxury  of  a  thousand  acres,  Lewis 
Morris,  and  his  family  were  made  beggars. 
William  Floyd  and  his  family  were  exUed 
for  seven  years  and  had  no  Income.  Abraham 
Clark  had  two  sons  captured  and  Imprisoned, 
but  he  rejected  an  offer  to  free  them  If  he 
acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  King. 

Robert  Morris  lost  150  ships  that  were  un- 
insured. Arthur  Mlddleton  lost  a  fortune 
when  the  British  mutilated  and  smashed  his 
art  treasures. 

Thomas  Hay  ward  lost  $50,000  and  was 
placed  m  a  British  prison.  He  amused  him- 
self in  prison  bv  ii^Titlng  Yankee  Doodle 
Lyrics  to  the  tune  of  "God  Save  The  King." 
"Thomas  McKean  moved  his  family  five 
times  in  three  months  and  finally  settled  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  in  a  log  cabin. 

Benjamin  Franklin  entrusted  his  entU-e 
fortune  to  the  Congress  before  sailing  for 
Prance  as  a  gesture  of  confidence. 

The  British  always  sought  out  the  signers 
in  theU-  homes.  All  suffered  red  coat  vandal- 
ism. They  had  their  furniture  smashed, 
whisky  poured  on  the  floor  and  their  homes 
ramsacked. 

One  life  Insurance  company  has  estimated 
that  each  of  the  signers  signed  away  two 
vears  of  their  life  expectancy. 

Two  of  the  men  became  President  and 
three  Vice  Presidents.  They  are  the  most  hon- 
ored  men  In  our  history.  But  also  the  most 
unknown.  A  Ph.  D.  thought  he  could  name 
nine  of  them.  He  could  only  name  six.  A 
bookstore  owner  thought  she  would  be  hard 
put  to  name  any  signer  other  than  George 
Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  and  was 
shocked  to  learn  that  neither  had  signed  the 
Declaration. 

Even  though  they  are  unknown,  they  are 
greatly  honored.  A  complete  set  of  their  auto- 
graphs cannot  be  bought  today  at  any  price. 
From  this  page  of  history  we  can  draw  our 
own  conclusions. 
We  can  forget  It,  most  people  do. 
We  can  use  It  as  a  cure  for  the  kind  of 
cynicism  that  dulls  the  contribution  we  make 
to  our  communities. 

We  can  use  it  for  the  pleasure  it  affords  us 
to  know  what  kind  of  men  preceded  us. 

We  can  use  it  for  the  comfort  It  gives  us 
to  know  what  some  men  have  done  to  estab- 
lish some  few  liberties  In  spite  of  all. 

We  can  use  it  to  give  us  a  sense  of  destiny 
of  our  own  country. 

And  If  the  weight  of  our  community  re- 
sponsiblUtles  become  onerous  and  heavy,  we 
can  use  It  to  convince  ourselves  that  in  com- 
parison, at  least,  our  burdens  are  trivial  and 
insignificant  and  our  yoke  is  light. 

We  can  use  it  to  re-inspire  and  re-invlgo- 
rate  ourselves  again.  For  such  a  lesson  as  we 
have  in  the  lives  of  these  56  signers  of  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  enable*  us  to 
ollmb  to  the  mountain  top  ind  breathe  the 
fr««h  and   free  breezes  of  the  mountain  air 


DIAMOND  JUBILEE  OF  BROOK- 
PTELD.  ILL. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augnst  2,  1968 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
conununlty  in  Illinois,  a  portion  of  which 
It  is  my  honor  to  represent  in  this  body. 
Is  this  month  celebrating  its  diamond 
Jubilee. 

Though  the  Fifth  District  of  my  State 
has  included  the  southern  section  of 
Brookfleld,  111.,  only  since  redlstrictlnK 
effective  in  1966,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
this  All- American  City. 

The  original  Inhabitants  of  Brookfleld 
were  the  Pottawattamie  Indians.  The 
first  white  men  to  visit  the  area  were  the 
French  explorers,  Marquette.  LaSalle. 
and  JoUet. 

In  the  1880s.  Samuel  Eberly  Gross,  of 
Mount  Carroll.  Ill .  one  of  Chicago's  most 
famous  land  developers,  plotted  the  ter- 
ritory Ijring  on  Salt  Creek,  between  River- 
side and  LaOrange.  creating  the  largest 
village  in  the  United  States  and  naming 
it  Grossdale,  The  village  was  laid  out  on 
land  acquired  by  Gross  only  a  few  years 
eferlier  from  memt)ers  of  the  Armour. 
Ogden.  McCormick.  and  Rockefpller  fam- 
ilies of  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Gross  built  a  railroad  depot  and  con- 
veyed It  to  the  Chicago.  Burlington  i 
Quincy  Railroad,  conditional  upon  the 
perpetual  u^e  of  the  name  Gro.ssdale. 
Scores  of  people  attending  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  in  Chicago  were  at- 
tracted to  the  village  bv  free  railroad 
excursions  fi.nanced  by  Gross,  and  indi- 
viduals from  31   States  purchased  lots 

On  September  29.  1893.  a  petition  was 
filed  for  the  incorporation  of  Grossdale 
as  a  village,  and  on  November  7.  1893,  the 
village  was  formed  and  organized  by  a 
vote  51  to  24.  The  local  government  was 
of  the  village  form,  with  a  president  and 
board  of  trustees.  The  first  regular  elec- 
tion in  Grossdale  was  held  in  April  1894. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Gross,  the  orig- 
inal buildings  were  erected:  three  rail- 
road stations  and  the  first  village  hall 
which  was  at  the  corner  of  Prairie  and 
Brookfleld  .Avenues.  Town  meetings, 
church  .services,  and  school  .sessions  were 
all  conducted  in  the  village  hall. 

The  Gross  Pavilion,  as  well  as  .some 
homes,  were  built  in  1883.  The  pavilion 
served  as  a  real  estate  ofBce.  drygoods 
atore,  drugstore,  and  dancehall. 

The  village  hall  was  burned  by  arson- 
ists in  1905  to  destroy  election  ballots 
Gross  Pavilion  was  also  burned  along 
with  the  store  which  housed  the  post 
office.  In  1911.  the  Graham-Schultz 
Building  was  built  to  replace  the  Gross 
Pavilion. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  nsune 
Grossdale  met  with  disfavor  and  a  con- 
test was  held  to  find  a  new  name  for  the 
village.  The  name  Brookfleld  was  sug- 
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gested  by  Mrs.  E.  T.  Behrens  On  .August 
17,  1905,  the  name  was  changed  to 
Brookfleld,  suggesting  Salt  Creek  and  the 
rolling  plalrus  it  flows  through. 

The  legend  of  the  naming  of  Salt 
Creek  dates  to  1838  when  John  Reld,  a 
t^'amster  from  Oneida.  NY.,  was  hired 
to  haul  lead  from  Galena  to  Chicago.  On 
a  return  trip.  Reld.  his  wagon  loaded 
with  .salt,  found  the  creek  flooded  at  Lake 
and  .Addl.son  Streets.  When  he  tried  to 
ford  the  creek  he  became  stuck  in  the 
mud.  and  before  the  wagon  could  be 
freed  the  water  dissolved  the  salt  filling 
the  creek  with  brine. 

The  early  .streets  of  Brookfleld  were, 
for  the  most  part,  undeveloped,  and  be- 
came rivers  of  mud  when  the  weather 
was  wet  Some,  especially  in  the  western 
half  of  the  village,  were  .said  to  be  bot- 
tomless because  of  the  quicksand  beds. 
One  exception  was  Grand  Boulevard, 
which  had  a  hard-surface  pavement. 
Boardwalks  were  built  in  the  center  of 
the  village  Ogden  Avenue,  formerly 
called  South  Plank  Road,  is  the  oldest 
street  in  town,  and  .some  of  the  streets, 
such  as  Blanchan,  Deyo,  and  DuBois. 
were  named  after  relatives  of  Gross. 

The  railroad  station£  at  Congress  Park, 
Brookfleld.  .md  Hollywood  provided  stops 
for  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad  Aside  from  the  horse  and 
buggy  this  was  the  flrst  mode  of  trans- 
portation in  the  village.  The  Chicago  & 
West  Towns  Electric  Line  introduced 
streetcars  to  the  village  in  1897.  Today 
rommuters  nde  on  the  Chicago.  Burl- 
ington Hi  Quincy  Railroad,  and  two  bus- 
line.s — the  Bluebird  and  Chicago  &  West 
Towns 

In  spring  1894.  Gross  approached  the 
Armour  family  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  donate  land  for  a  public  school 
in  Gros-sdale  The  land  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Lincoln  and  Maple  .Avenues 
was  donated  for  the  .school  .site.  Gross 
donated  $500  toward  the  .schoolbuildmg 
and  each  lot  owner  in  the  village  was 
asked  to  contribute  $2.  By  September  1. 
1894.  the  original  Gross  School  was  fin- 
ished Grossdale  was  originally  a  part  of 
Scliool  District  No.  10  and  large  portions 
of  the  tax  revenue  went  for  the  upkeep 
of  Poet's  Comer  School  in  LaGrange 
Park.  In  1898.  James  Addison  Tomlinson 
was  responsible  for  creating  the  new 
School  District  No.  11  in  Grossdale.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  flrst  presi- 
dent of  the  District  No.  11  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

.Additions  to  Gross  School  were  made 
in  1905.  1922,  and  1923.  In  1951  the  orig- 
inal building  and  the  1905  annex  were 
razed  and  replaced  by  modem  class- 
rooms in  1952.  The  1922  addition  was 
razed  m  1958  and  a  new  addition  added. 
Gross  School  is  now  in  School  District 
No  95  Riverside-Brookfleld  High  School 
was  completed  in  1917.  Today  Brook- 
fleld is  served  by  four  elementary  school 
districts  Nos  95.  96.  102,  and  103.  with 
five  schools  Two  high  school  districts 
.serve  the  village — No  204  with  Ljons 
Township  High  School,  and  No  208  with 
Riverside-Brookfleld   High  School. 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  citizens  of  Brookfleld  turned  their 
attention  to  construction  of  a  library. 
The    Brookfleld    Free    Public    Library, 
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which  was  opened  in  1913.  was  made  pos- 
.sible  by  a  $10,000  grant  for  the  building 
from  .Andrew  Carnegie.  The  village  pro- 
vided the  site.  In  1958,  a  $40,000  addi- 
tion was  financed  by  Frank  M.  Pray,  of 
Oak  Park 

Brookfleld  had  maintained  the  village 
trustee  form  of  government  from  1893 
to  1945.  In  the  latter  part  of  1944.  condi- 
tions were  in  a  serious  state.  Residents 
of  the  commumty  became  aware  of  a 
deterioration  in  municipal  .services. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  growing  lack  of 
confidence  in  local  government. 

Early  in  1945,  a  program  was  under- 
taken to  acquaint  the  citizens  of  the  vil- 
lage with  the  manager  plan.  The  village 
adopted  the  council-manager  form  of 
government  by  local  ordinance  in  1947. 

The  Chicago  Zoological  Park,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Brookfleld  Zoo,  was 
conceived  and  created  by  citizens  of  the 
Chicago  area  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
forest  preserve  district  of  Cook  County 
and  the  support  of  the  general  public. 
It  was  inspired  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Edyth  Rockefeller  McCormick  who  made 
the  flrst  gift  of  land.  The  zoo  was  opened 
to  the  public  on  June  30,  1934. 

The  zoo  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  suc- 
cess to  the  skillful  management  of  the 
staff.  The  flrst  director,  Edward  H.  Bean, 
was  a  man  of  imagination  and  ability, 
whose  expert  advice  and  knowledge  of 
animals  were  invaluable  through  the 
years.  His  son.  Robert  Bean,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  latter's  death  in  Sep- 
tember of  1945 

The  latest  addition  to  the  zoo,  the 
Children's  Zoo,  was  opened  in  .August 
1953 

In  the  July  31,  1968.  edition  of  the 
Enterprise,  one  of  the  fine  newspapers 
.serving  Brookfleld.  there  appeared  an 
article  treating  the  type  of  exemplary 
community  mindedness  which  is  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception  in  this 
village. 

I  include  this  article  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Village  Made  Its  Own  Progress 

Brookfleld  has  always  been  a  village  of 
do-it-yourself,  cooperative  residents. 

Through  the  conscientious  endeavors  of 
citizen  participation,  the  village  today  en- 
Joys  a  recreation  program,  paries,  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  new  area  hospital  These  projecta 
didn't  Just  happen:  they  took  interest  and 
time  and  the  people  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute both 

.\fter  the  war.  the  village  began  to  develop 
rapidly  The  north  side,  until  1950  a  veritable 
prairie,  began  to  sprout  with  new  homes.  In 
1949  and  1950.  222  new  homes  and  53,400.000 
in  construction  added  to  the  assessed  valua- 
tion Residents  and  village  officials,  though 
elated  at  the  progress  being  made,  were  con- 
cerned about  the  new  problems  such  devel- 
(-■pment  created. 

fa  prairie  disappeared  and  each  area  be- 
came more  and  more  residential,  thought 
wa«  given  to  recreational  facilities  and  park 
sites 

Where  would  the  children  play?  What 
could  they  do?  They  were  In  a  wide  open 
suburban  area  with  considerable  space  In 
which  to  wander,  but  children  tire  of  Juat 
playing  Cowboys  and  Indians.  They  sought 
places  to  play  baseball  and  softball  and  these 
places  were  fast  dwindling  with  the  building 
boom 

A  Youth  Center  disbanded  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  which  sponsored  all  sports  pro- 
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grams  in  the  village,  found  they  could  no 
longer  shoulder  the  $3,000  per  year  it  cost 
in  such  sponsorship.  The  one  park  In  the 
village  was  rented  (or  $1  per  year  from  the 
Chicago  Fire  Department  on  a  100-year  lease, 
but  this  could  be  lost  If  absorbed  as  Forest 
Preserve. 

A  meeting  of  residents  was  held  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  recreation  and  Mrs.  Dave 
.Markland  and  Mrs.  Russell  Farrell  of  the 
Hollywood  Woman's  Club  were  appointed  to 
un  area-by-area  committee  to  set  In  motion 
plans  for  the  building  of  a  youth  center. 

On  meeting  with  Village  Manager  Harold 
Eash  and  President  Dan  Kulle,  the  com- 
mittee was  urged  to  work  for  a  full-time 
recreation  program  for  all  age  group>s  and  a 
recreation   commission  was  appointed. 

Funds  were  raised  by  solicitation,  dona- 
tions and  scrap  drives.  A  program  with  the 
value  of  $10,000  was  conducted  from  1948 
to  1951.  The  program  through  Its  volun- 
of  Recreation  In  Its  second  year  and  126 
teers  was  accepted  by  the  National  Blue  Book 
volunteers  worked  through  the  summer  and 
again  In  the  winter. 

Serving  on  the  first  committee  to  decide 
what  action  to  t.^ke  were  Howard  Sproat, 
.lean  and  Louis  Labas.  Thelma  Markland. 
Florence  Farrell.  and  Tom  Vallga.  Mrs.  Far- 
rell was  elected  first  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Robert  Jones.  Secretary:  and  Mrs.  R.  Ulrlch, 
president.  Mrs.  Farrell  served  as  second  pres- 
ident. 

In  1951.  voters  authorized  the  tax-sup- 
ported recreation  program  and  annexation 
of  two  unincorporated  areas  was  contem- 
dramatlc  example  of  the  value  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation and  interest  in  government. 

Elilert  Park  was  purchased  for  $23,000  In 
1954  and  upon  suggestion  of  the  Brookfleld 
Enterprise  was  dedicated  to  the  late  Emll 
Ehlert.  who  died  in  the  office  of  village 
trustee  and  who  had  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  program.  Kiwanls  Park  was  purchased 
from  the  Cltv  of  Chicago  in  1956. 

In  1955.  the  Kiwanls  Club  decided  to  do 
somethlne  concrete  about  its  dream  of  a 
community  swimming  pool.  Five  members 
were  selected  to  investigate  the  many  possl- 
biliiies  open  for  such  action  and  when  au- 
thority and  enough  money  was  given,  the 
club  formed  a  separate  corporation  In  the 
Swimming  Pool  Association. 

Once  again  residents  got  behind  the  com- 
nmnity  and  came  up  with  enough  vigor  and 
methods  of  finances,  to  assure  that  the  pool, 
once  a  dream,  became  a  reality.  It  was  dedi- 
cated June  14,  1958.  with  the  late  actress 
Linda  Darnell  on  hand  for  the  ceremony. 
The  pool  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $175,- 
000. 

Once  the  youth  was  taken  care  of,  a  group 
of  Interested  citizens  became  concerned  with 
the  need  for  a  second  hospital  In  the  area. 
MacNeal  Memorial  Hospital  In  Berwyn  was 
bulging  and  Hinsdale  Hospital  and  Sanl- 
t.xrium  was  limited  In  Its  capacity.  John 
Siaren.  Brookfleld  philanthropist  and  Ki- 
wanls Club  member,  spearheaded  the  local 
drive  for  a  new  LaOrange  hospital. 

.'Vgain.  members  of  organizations  took  to 
the  street  and  went  door-to-door  to  take  up 
pledges  from  private  sources.  Staren  himself 
donated  the  first  check  for  $100,000.  As  a 
result  of  the  successful  drive,  the  commu- 
nity today  is  served  by  the  LaGrange  Com- 
munitv  Memorial  Hospital,  as  well  as  Mac- 
Neal. 

Citizen  activity  did  not  stop  there.  When 
Village  President  Phil  Holllnger  took  office 
in  1961.  he  formed  the  "Parks  Projects  Com- 
mittee "  Clubs  and  organizations  donated 
equipment  for  the  two  parks  and  the  tot 
lots.  Baseball  men  worked  under  the  hot 
sun,  led  by  the  village  president,  building 
park  benches  to  donate.  Kiwanls  members 
had  earlier  made  and  installed  the  Space- 
land  equipment  in  Kiwanls  Park. 

Three  years  ago.  when  District  95  sought 
to  sell  its  property  at  29th  and  Park,  resi- 
dents petitioned   the  %-lllage  to  purchase  It 
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for  a  north  side  park  for  children  too  small 
to  go  to  Kiwanls  or  Ehlert. 

A  referendum  was  held  and  voters  author- 
ized Its  purchase,  along  with  the  purchase 
of  an  additional  piece  of  land  to  add  to 
Ehlert  Park  so  that  the  park  would  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  youngsters  moving 
Into  that  secUon  now  In  the  process  of  being 
developed. 

The  village  had  the  north  side  park  graded, 
leveled,  sod  Installed,  shrubbery  planted. 
sidewalks  set  In  and  equipment  was  donated 
by  the  Moose,  the  Alumnae  B.N.C.  and  the 
Rotary  Club  to  make  the  once  vacant  land, 
where  debris  was  dumped,  an  attractive  part 
of  the  village. 


EBENEZER  AFRICAN  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  BALTI- 
MORE 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  fact 
that  there  is  a  growing  desire  in  our 
country  to  learn  more  about  Negro  his- 
tory and  culture  because  approximately 
18  million,  or  about  11  percent  of  our 
fellow  American  citizens  are  Negro. 

Recently  it  was  my  pleasure  to  cospon- 
sor  HJl.  12962,  a  bUl  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Commission  on  Negro 
History  and  Culture.  In  connection  with 
my  interest  in  this  subject,  I  read  a  very 
illuminating  article  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 
which  appeared  on  August  2,  1968.  re- 
garding the  Ebenezer  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  That  church  is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
landmarks  in  Baltimore  and  is  the  oldest 
standing  Negro  church  in  the  city.  Al- 
though the  cornerstone  in  the  present 
structure  bears  the  date  1848,  the  con- 
gregation was  formed  around  1816.  Tliat 
church  is  intfted  •"Where  the  Spirit  of 
Hope  Pi-evails,"  and  the  excellent  article 
about  it  merits  reprinting  in  the  pages 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 
Where  the  Spirtt  op  Hope  Prevails 
(By  Earl  Amett) 

"Would  America  have  been  America  u-ith- 
out  her  Negro  people?"  {W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois). 

The  Ebenezer  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  one  of  the  remarkable  landmarks 
in  Baltimore,  but  relatively  few  people  know 
of   its   existence. 

Wilbur  Hunter,  director  of  the  Peale  Mu- 
seum, calls  It  the  "oldest  standing  Negro 
church"  in  the  city.  The  Rev.  S.  A.  Thomp- 
son, the  present  pastor,  says  that  the  church 
is  at  least  150  years  old. 

"Slaves  worshipped  here."  he  says.  "It's 
one  of  the  few  churches  that  Negroes  really 
built  In  Baltimore.  Most  of  the  Negro 
churches  were  bought  from  white  folks." 

IN    BLACKSMITH'S    SHOP 

A  cornerstone  in  the  present  building  bears 
the  date  1848.  but  Mr.  Thompson  says  that 
the  congregation  dates  to  around  1816.  "They 
met  In  some  little  blacksmith's  shop,"  he 
says.  When  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  Baltimore 
In  1953.  an  old  man  in  the  congregation  told 
him  that  the  church  was  137  years  old.  The 
present  whereabouts  of  the  church  records 
is  uncertain,  so  there  is  vU-tually  no  docu- 
mentary history  about  the  Institution. 

But  one  needs  no  documents  to  feel  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  Modern  form  stone  covers 
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the  original  brick  of  the  structure,  which 
lias  gradually  Increased  in  size  since  It  was 
built.  As  a  building,  however,  its  real  distinc- 
tion lies  In  the  interior.  Massive  beams  of 
Georgia  pine  stretch  across  the  wooden  cell- 
ing. The  pews  and  railings  gleam  with  the 
evidence  of  much  polish  and  care.  One  feels 
that  here  is  a  place  both  of  refuge  and  hope. 
In  an  age  riven  by  the  so-called  "color- 
line."  it  is  difficult  for  the  majority  of  men 
In  this  country  to  understi\nd  the  signl- 
ticance  of  such  a  church.  For  a  long  time 
only  the  walls  of  his  church  enclosed  the 
liberty  of  the  black  man.  and  sometimes 
they  were  violated. 

CLASSIC    BOOK 

W  E  B.  Du  Bols.  a  pioneer  scholar  and 
writer,  wrote  about  the  Negro  church  In  1903. 
in  an  essay  entitled  "Of  the  Faith  of  the 
Fathers."  It  is  continued  in  his  classic  book. 
"The  Souls  of  Black  Folk." 

First,  we  must  realize  that  no  such  in- 
stitution as  the  Negro  church  could  rear 
itself  without  definite  historical  founda- 
tions "  he  wrote.  "These  foundations  we  can 
lind  if  we  remember  that  the  social  liistory  of 
the  Negro  did  not  start  in  America.  He  was 
brought  from  a  definite  social  environment— 
the  polygamous  clan  life  under  the  headship 
of  the  chief  and  the  potent  influence  of  the 

"His  religion  was  nature  worship,  with 
profound  belief  in  invisible  surrounding  In- 
fluences, good  and  bad,  and  his  worship  was 
through  incantation  and  sacrlflce.  The  first 
rude  change  in  this  life  was  the  slave  ship 
and  the  West  Indian  sugarfields.  The  Plan- 
tation organization  replaced  the  clan  and 
tribe,  and  the  white  master  replaced  the  chief 
with  far  greater  and  more  despoUc  powers. 
Forced  and  long-continued  toll  became  the 
rule  of  life,  the  old  ties  of  blood  relation- 
ship and  kinship  disappeared,  and  instead  of 
the  familv.  appeared  a  new  polygamy  and 
polyandry",  which,  in  some  cases,  almost 
reached  promiscuity. 

SOCIAL     REVOLUTION 

"It  was  a  terrific  social  revolution,  and  yet 
■.ome  traces  were  retained  of  the  former 
^Toup  life,  and  the  chief  remaining  institu- 
tion was  the  Prle.n  or  Medicine-man.  He  early 
appeared  on  the  plant.ition.  and  found  his 
function  as  the  healer  of  the  sick,  the  In- 
terpreter of  the  Unknown,  the  comforter  of 
the  sorrowing,  the  supernatural  avenger  of 
wrong  and  the  one  who  rudely  but  pic- 
turesquelv  expressed  the  longing,  disappoint- 
ment and  resentment  of  a  stolen  and  op- 
pressed people.  Thus,  as  bard,  physician. 
Judge  and  priest,  within  the  narrow  limits 
allowed  bv  the  slave  system  rose  the  Negro 
preacher,  and  under  him  the  first  Afro-Amer- 
ican institution,  the  Negro  church. 

■This  church  was  not  at  first  by  any  means 
Chrisii.an  nor  definitely  organized;  rather  It 
was  an  adaption  and  mingling  of  heathen 
rites  among  the  members  of  each  plantation, 
and  roughly  designated  as  Voodoolsm.  Asso- 
ciation with  the  masters,  missionary  effort 
and  motives  of  expediency  gave  these  rites  an 
early  veneer  of  Christianity,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  many  generations  the  Negro  church 
became  Christian. 

DISCONNECTED     tTNTTS 

■Two  characteristic  things  must  be  noticed 
in  regard  to  this  church.  First.  It  became  al- 
most entirely  Baptist  and  Methodist  In  faith: 
secondly,  as  a  social  institution  it  antedated 
by  many  decades  the  monogamic  Negro  home. 
From  the  very  circumstances  of  Its  begin- 
ning, the  church  was  confined  to  the  plan- 
tation, and  consisted  primarily  of  a  series  of 
disconnected  units;  although.  later  on.  some 
freedom  of  movement  was  allowed,  still  this 
geographical  limitation  was  always  Important 
and  was  one  cause  of  the  spread  of  the  de- 
centralized and  democratic  Baptist  faith 
among  the  slaves.  At  the  same  time,  the  vis- 
ible rite  of  baptism  appealed  strongly  to  their 
mystic    temperament.     Today     the    Baptist 
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Church  la  still  largest  in  membership  among 
Negroes  and  has  a  mllUoa  and  a  half  com- 
municants. 

Next  In  popularity  came  rhe  churches  or- 
ganized In  connection  with  the  white  neigh- 
boring churches  rhiefly  Baptist  and  Metho- 
dist, with  a  few  Eplscnpallan  and  others  The 
Meth'Xllsts  still  form  the  second  greatest  de- 
nomination, with  nearly  a  million  members 
The  faith  of  these  two  leading  denomina- 
tions was  more  .suited  'o  the  slave  church 
from  the  prominence  they  gave  to  religious 
feeling  .ind  fervor 

MAKING    HEADWAY 

"The  Negro  menil)er<;hl[>  in  other  denomi- 
nations has  always  been  -mall  at\d  relatively 
unimport.mt.  although  the  Episcrpallans  and 
Presbyterians  are  gainlnt;  among  the  more 
intelligent  classes  todiv  and  the  Catholic 
Church  Is  making  headway  In  certain  sec- 
tions After  Emancipation  and  still  earlier 
in  'he  North  the  Negro  churches  largely  sev- 
ered such  affiliations  a.s  they  had  had  v,-:'h 
the  whltf  chur-hes,  either  by  choice  or  by 
compulsion  The  Baptist  clnirches  becnnr:»  in- 
dependent, but  the  Methodists  were  <rm- 
pelled  early  to  unite  for  purposes  of  episcopal 
government  This  ga^e  rise  to  the  great  Afri- 
can Methodist  Church  the  greatest  Negro  or- 
ganizatlpri  In  the  world  to  the  ZIon  Church 
and  the  Colored  Methodist  and  to  the  black 
conferences  and  churches  in  this  and  other 
denominations," 

The  world  has  changed  considerably  In  the 
65  ".Pars  since  the  preceding  words  were  writ- 
ten But  they  still  .serve  as  guidelines  to  un- 
derst  indlng  the  Ebenezer  church  Manv  pow- 
erftu  songs  md  prayers  filled  with  the  soul 
strivings.  5ufferlna;s  and  faiths  of  generations, 
have  echoed  from  this  beamed  celling  In 
South   Baltimore 

INFORMED    VERBALLV 

However,  the  songs  will  probaoly  be  .silent 
there  In  ,1  few  years.  Mr  Thompstjn  estimates 
that  m  four  years  the  church  will  be  de- 
stroyed 'O  make  way  for  a  new  expressway 
He  says  he  has  received  "nothing  in  black  and 
white.  ■  but  he  has  been  Informed  verbally  by 
the  city  "to  be  out  by  1972  " 

The  neighborhood  around  the  church  bears 
the  mark  of  ^v  place  scheduled  for  demolition 
The  old.  narrow  row  houses  are  deteriorating: 
there  is  no  e\idence   )f  new  or  big  money 

"There  is  no  future  for  residents  in  this 
neighborhood  '  savs  Mr  Thompson  Indus- 
tries and  highwavs  have  already  obliterated 
large  sections  if  the  former  residential  areas. 
Those  who  own  their  own  homes  do  not  want 
to  spend  monev  on  repairs  or  renovation, 
since  they  know  they  will  have  to  leave  in  a 
few  years  According  to  Mr  Thompson,  most 
of  the  residents  who  have  already  left  the 
area  received  $3,000  to  S4  500  for  their  houses, 
"just  a  good  down  payment  on  some  of  the 
homes  thev  had  to  buy   ' 

There  Is  an  old  spring  below  the  church 
In  the  p.^st  the  water  had  to  be  pumped  out 
to  keep  the  small  basement  from  flooding.  A 
few  vears  ago  It  dried  up  It  Is  symbolic  of 
the  area 

SILENT    CHORUS 

The  Ebenezer  church  Sits  quietly  on  Mont- 
gomery street  The  thousands  who  have  'vor- 
shipped  there  form  a  silent  chorus  behind  the 
poetic,  deeply  felt  words  of  Mr.  Du  Bols  who 
wrote: 

•  Actively  we  have  woven  i>urselves  with  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  this  nation — we  fought 
their  battles,  shared  their  -orrow,  mingled 
our  blood  with  theirs,  and  generation  after 
genera tlan  have  pleaded  with  a  headstrong, 
careless  people  to  despise  not  Justice.  Mercy 
and  Truth,  lest  the  nation  be  smitten  with  a 
curse  Our  song,  our  toll,  our  cheer,  and  warn- 
ing have  been  given  to  this  nation  In  blood- 
brotherhood  Are  not  these  gifts  worth  the 
giving'  Is  not  this  work  and  striving?  Would 
America  have  been  America  without  her 
Negro   people?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WINDS  OF  CHANGE  PLAY  IN 
AraiCAN  UNIVERSITIES 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  uxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  years  the  number  of  programs 
in  African  studies  In  American  colleges 
and  universities  has  increased  sreatly 
due  to  the  financial  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  is  plowing  in 
.something  like  $3  million  a  year.  H.R. 
17404,  which  I  hope  will  receive  favorable 
action  before  the  90th  Congress  passes 
into  history,  would  create  a  commission 
to  consider  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
establishment  of  an  African  Institute 
in  cultural  and  technical  Interchange  be- 
tween the  scholars  of  Africa  and  the 
scholars  of  the  United  States, 

What  is  not  tienerally  understood  in 
this  country,  and  in  a  measure  is  over- 
looked by  American  scholars  and  the 
programs  of  African  studies  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  is  that  existing 
universities  in  Africa  are  in  the  colonial 
mold  and  that  there  is  a  Krowing  tide 
of  sentiment  for  universities  in  Africa 
strictly  m  an  African  mold  and  u'eared 
to  meet  the  needs,  the  aspirations,  and 
the  plans  of  the  new  African  independ- 
ent nations 

As  black  Americans  are  vigorously  de- 
manding, and  uetting,  courses  in  Negro 
history  in  American  .vchools.  so  are  the 
Africans  in  the  new  independent  na- 
tions of  Africa  demanding  that  their 
universities  .should  be  African  orisinals 
instead  of  colonial  copies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  July  26,  1968.  issue  of  Time  is  rec- 
ommended to  the  careful  and  thoughtful 
reading  of  all  .-Americans  who  wish  to 
understand  how  the  winds  of  change  are 
playing  in  the  universities  of  Africa: 
IvoRV   Towers   in    Africa 

Students  in  flowing  black  gowns  stride 
about  the  shaded  courtvards  Whlte-thatched 
dons  suck  on  their  briars  during  tutorials 
on  Greek  philosophy  Oxford  or  Cambridge' 
In  fact,  the  scene  is  black  Africa,  where  not 
far  from  the  manicured  quadrangles  natives 
still  live  in  baked  mud  huts.  Relics  from  the 
years  'if  empire  .Mrica  s  26  colonial-rooted 
universities  (total  enrollment  45.000)  have 
survived  independence  unprepared  and  la- 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
continent,  where  the  Illiteracy  rate  Is  70", 
and  still  rising. 

Cricket  and  Rugby.  Europeans  founded 
black  .African  colleges  on  the  premise  that 
natives  ought  tu  !>e  rtrsl  Westernized,  then 
educated.  Despite  the  fact  that  political 
leaders  fulminate  .igalnst  the  West  and  neo- 
colonialism, the  universities'  goal  remains  the 
same  In  Uganda  (pop  6.845.(X)0).  where  per 
capita  income  is  $8  a  \ear,  students  at  Make- 
rere  University  College  attend  Oxford-style 
"Old  Boy"  dances,  eat  In  formal  dining  hails, 
and  join  In  such  rousing  un-Afrtcau  activi- 
ties as  squash,  cricket  and  rugby.  Nowhere  on 
the  campus  is  there  evidence  of  Africa's  rich 
musical,   artistic   and   folk   heritage. 

Currlculums  are  equally  misdirected.  In- 
stead of  offering  natlon-biUldlng  courses  In 
economics  and  agriculture,  Makerere  em- 
phasizes such  traditional  Western  dlsclpUaea 
as  ethical  philosophy  and  Greek.  Although 
Uganda  has  a  dozen  tribal  dialects,  and  the 
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predominant  tongue  Is  Luganda,  the  only 
modern  language  taught  at  Makerere  is 
English.  "This  place  la  a  country  club,"  says 
one  disillusioned  Makerere  professor.  "It  Is 
an  anomaly  In  modern,  Independent  Africa." 

In  a  country  with  a  crying  need  for  tech- 
niciana,  Makerere  Is  turning  out  more  phi- 
losophers than  engineers.  Educators  of  all 
kinds  are  In  short  supply,  but  nearly  half  of 
the  Makerere  graduates  who  have  been 
trained  to  be  teachers  refuse  to  enter  the 
classroom.  Instead  try  to  Join  the  already 
ample  civil  service.  In  a  country  where  only 
five  In  more  than  1,000  youths  attend  col- 
lege, quantity  would  seem  to  be  as  Important 
as  quality,  but  Makerere  maintains  a  luxuri- 
ous 8-to-I  student-faculty  ratio,  Uganda's 
President  Milton  Obote,  a  Makerere  graduate, 
has  accused  the  university  of  being  "unln- 
volved  with  the  needs  of  our  society," 

The  situation  Is  worse  In  French-speaking 
West  Africa.  In  all  nine  countries  (pop.  26 
million) .  there  are  only  two  universities. 
Senegal's  University  of  Dakar,  and  the  Ivory 
Coast's  University  of  Abidjan,  together  en- 
rolling fewer  than  3.000  students.  Though 
Senegal's  economy  is  almost  completely 
grounded  on  farming,  there  Is  no  school  of 
agriculture  at  the  brightly  flowered.  Dakar 
campus.  In  the  Congo  ( Leopold vllle ) ,  the 
University  of  Lovanlum  proudly  displays  one 
of  Africa's  few  nuclear  reactors.  As  a  result,  it 
has  dozens  of  black  students  solving  mys- 
teries of  nuclear  physics,  only  a  handful 
learning  engineering  and  medicine.  Lova- 
ulum's  claaslcs-orlented  curriculum  Is  based 
on  that  of  Its  parent  school.  Louvaln  of  Bel- 
glum:  thus  flrst-year  students,  plug  away  at 
medieval  French,  studying  Le  Chanson  de 
Roland. 

Special  Problems.  .\t  least  one  African  uni- 
versity Is  actively  trying  to  escape  from  Its 
colonial  heritage:  'Tanzania's  modernistic 
University  College  at  Dar  ea  Salaam,  which 
along  with  Uganda's  Makerere  and  Kenya's 
Nairobi  forms  the  tripartite  University  of 
East  Africa  Scrapping  history  courses  that 
placed  Britain  at  the  hub  of  the  universe 
Dar  now  requires  entering  students  to  take 
a  course  titled  'Introduction  to  African  De- 
velopment Problems."  Courses  In  classical 
political  thought  have  given  way  to  manage- 
ment administration.  Microbiology  alms  at 
some  special  problems  of  Africa — food  spoil- 
age and  water  pollution 

The  situation  at  the  universities  Is  particu- 
larly odd.  since  -Africa's  political  leaders  keep 
denouncing  neocolonialism  and  demanding 
.•\frlcanlzatlon.  Inertia  Is  a  major  barrier  to 
Improvements.  Most  administrators  and 
teachers  are  products  of  colonial-era  train- 
ing, and  share  with  many  of  their  students  a 
conviction  that  any  Africanization  is  a  step 
into  the  past  .Among  the  few  national  leaders 
who  pushed  for  reform  was  Ghana's  ex- 
Presldent  Kwame  Nkrumah.  who  established 
an  Institute  of  .African  Studies  at  the  univer- 
sity after  severing  all  ties  with  the  University 
of  London.  In  French-speaking  black  Africa, 
where  early  missionaries  had  rigidly  em- 
phasized European  thought,  nationalist 
leaders  have  been  unable  to  recruit  enough 
.■\frlca-mlnded  teachers  or  enact  reform  for 
fear  of  endangering  the  flow  of  supporting 
funds  from  France,  often  specifically  ear- 
marked for  Western-designed  programs. 

Nonetheless.  .Africans  outside  the  system 
see  change  as  Inevitable.  One  proposal  Is 
that  countries  should  temporarily  forsake 
universities.  Instead  concentrate  on  building 
trade  or  vocational  schools.  Such  an  ap- 
proach, while  damaging  to  national  pride, 
might  well  be  the  only  way  of  producing  the 
experv'se  necessary  to  develop  an  agrarian 
society  "We  must  rethink  the  value  of  edu- 
cation." concedes  one  Tanzanlan  olBclal.  "We 
may  eventually  find  that  mass  liberal  educa- 
tion Is  detrimental  to  the  goals  of  our 
country." 
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TIME  FOR  A  CHANGE  IN  EAST- WEST 
TRADE  POLICIES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  American 
citizens  cannot  understand  how  this  Na- 
tion can  justify  the  policy  of  our  trading 
with  the  Soviet  Union  while  that  country 
supplies  Ho  Chi  Minh  with  the  where- 
withal to  kill  thousands  of  American 
servicemen  in  Vietnam.  It  is  encourag- 
ing at  least  to  consider  that  there  will 
be  a  chance  available  in  November  to 
change  this  insane  and  dangerous  policy. 
The  Washington  Star  of  August  5  car- 
ried a  partial  text  of  the  1968  Republican 
Party  platform  which  reads  in  part: 

Nations  hostile  to  this  country  will  receive 
no  assistance  from  the  United  States.  We  will 
not  provide  aid  of  any  kind  to  countries 
which  aid  and  abet  the  war  efforts  of  North 
Vietnam 

Only  when  Communist  nations  prove  by 
actual  deeds  that  they  genuinely  seek  world 
peace  and  will  live  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  will  we  support  expansion 
of  East-West  trade.  We  will  strictly  admin- 
ister the  Export  Control  Act.  taking  special 
care  to  deny  export  licenses  for  strategic 
goods. 

Nor  is  this  a  politically  partisan  issue. 
During  this  Congress  over  120  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  establish  a  House 
committee  to  review  our  trade  policies 
with  Communist  countries,  with  special 
reference  to  North  Vietnam.  Although 
the  cosponsors  were  almost  equally  di- 
vided between  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, this  legislation  unfortunately  never 
got  out  of  committee.  If  there  is  a  change 
in  the  complexion  of  the  House  in  Janu- 
ary, this  proposal  might  well  be  one  of 
the  first  orders  of  business. 

An  excellent  article  on  this  issue  ap- 
peared in  the  August  issue  of  Religion 
and  Society  which  demonstrates  how  in- 
sulting is  our  present  policy  to  the  prin- 
ciples, intelligence,  and  commonsense  of 
the  American  people.  Written  by  Allan  C. 
BrowTifeld,  this  treatment  causes  one 
to  wonder  just  how  far  supposedly  intel- 
ligent leaders  can  stray  from  reality  in 
the  field  of  foreign  afifairs. 

Mr.  Brownfeld  is  no  newcomer  to  the 
field  of  journalism.  The  recipient  of  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  Foundation  Award, 
he  has  had  articles  published  in  the 
Commonweal,  the  North  American  Re- 
view, the  Texas  Quarterly,  and  Modem 
Age.  As  a  former  staff  director  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  East- 
West  trade,  he  has  been  exposed  to  the 
many  ramifications  of  this  complex  is- 
sue. In  addition,  he  has  served  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Committee,  and  is  presently  at  work  on 
a  soon-to-be-published  book. 

I  include  the  article,  "The  Continuing 
Paradox  of  East- West  Trade  in  Time  of 
War."  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
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The     Continuing    Paradox    of     East-West 

Trade  in   Time  or  War 

^By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld)  • 

NVhile  Americans  fight  and  die  In  Vietnam, 

there  is  mounting  evidence   that   American 

businessmen  are  trading  strategic  goods  to 

the    very    Communist    countries    which,    in 

turn,   are  supplying   the    North   Vietnamese 

and  the  Viet  Cong  with  the  means  of  war. 

There  Is  additional  evidence  that  this 
course  of  action  is  being  stimulated  and  en- 
couraged by  Washington  ollicials  who  believe 
that  such  a  policy,  which  they  reier  to  as 
"bridge  building."  will  somehow  improve 
East-West  relations. 

But  If  we  are  now  supplying  strategic 
goods  to  Communist  countries,  we  are  acting 
contrary  to  the  position  advocated  by  the 
Johnson  Administration. 

A  Presidential  Commission  established  to 
study  the  question  of  East-West  trade  stated 
clearly  that  "We  rule  out  from  these  con- 
siderations any  kind  of  strategic  trade  that 
could  significantly  enhance  Soviet  military 
capabilities  and  weaken  uur  own  position 
01  comparative  military  strength."  This  :<•- 
port  was  sent  to  the  F*resldent  by  the  Special 
Committee  on  US.  Trade  Relatujns  v.Uh 
Eastern  European  Countries  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  April  29,  1965. 

In  1966.  the  Corrunerce  Department  relaxed 
export  restrictions  on  nearly  400  "non-stra- 
tegic" commodities  for  shipment  to  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe.  Among  these  were  tex- 
tile products,  some  metal  manufactures  rind 
machinery,  foodstufls,  chemical  materials 
and  products,  and  a  variety  of  manufactured 
articles.  These  products  can  now  be  exported 
to  Eastern  Europe  without  prior  .specific  ap- 
proval of  the  Commerce  Department  They 
move  under  what  the  department  terms  a 
general  license. 

Nothing  In  the  Administration's  stated 
policy  would  lead  the  observer  to  believe  that 
strategic  goods  were  flowing  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Communist  world.  But  the  facts 
are  far  different.  Also  different  Is  the  In- 
terpretation by  most  experts  of  what  is,  in 
fact,  a  "strategic"  good. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  a  radio 
chat  to  the  American  people  in  May  of  1940, 
said  that  "The  American  people  will  not 
relish  the  idea  of  any  American  citizen  grow- 
ing rich  and  fat  In  an  emergency  of  blood 
and  slaughter  and  human  suffering." 

This  was  more  than  a  year  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  at  that  time  no  Americans  were 
fighting  either  In  the  European  or  Asian 
wars.  Today,  In  the  face  of  Vietnam,  our  at- 
titude is  far  different.  And,  as  a  result  of  the 
1966  order  opening  up  shipments  to  Rus- 
sia, scrap  iron  and  scrap  metal  are  back  on 
the  "approved"  list  and  Junk  peddlers  are 
sending  It  over  to  Russia  to  help  build  the 
Russian  war  machine.  Just  as  was  done  with 
Japan  In  the  late  1930's  and  In  1940. 

Even  a  casual  glance  shows  that  much  of 
what  Is  being  shipped  to  Communist  coun- 
tries has  a  direct  relationship  to  their  ability 
to  make  war. 
For  example,  on  March  10,  1966.  and  again 
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on  August  16.  1966,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment approved  shipments  of  diethylene  gly- 
col worth  »4«2,250.  This  chemical  Is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  and  liquid 
rocket  propellants.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a 
plasticizer  in  solid  rocket  propellants  of  the 
type  suitable  for  air  to  air  missiles  such  as 
are  used  in  Vietnam. 

Other  chemicals  shipped  in  great  quantity 
to  the  Soviets  are  used  for  the  production 
of  oxalic  acid  which  is  a  puriiying  agent  lor 
glycerol.  This  is  also  an  important  Ingredient 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

Liiat  year  we  shipped  more  than  S2.387.000 
worth  it  chemical  wood  pulp  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Although  this  may  sound  harmless,  it 
IS  important  to  remember  that  It  can  be  used 
for  nitrocellulose,  an  important  ingredient 
lor  solid  rocket  fuels. 

On  May  9,  1967.  our  government  approved 
a  shipment  of  polyvinyl  butyral  valued  at 
$268,975.  This  product  is  primarily  used  as 
,in  interlayer  in  bullet  resistant  glass. 

According  to  a  top  missile  expert.  C.  Stark 
Droper,  "The  key  area  for  advance  in  control 
and  guidance  is  still  the  region  in  which  the 
basic  limitations  exist— that  Is.  the  high  ac- 
curacy sensing  of  geometrical  Information." 
On  February  1.  1967,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment authorized  the  shipment  of  just  such 
an  instrument,  a  Worden  Gravlmeter.  This 
license  approval  has  been  temporarily  with- 
drawn for  further  consideration.  But.  if  ap- 
proved, the  accuracy  01  Soviet  missiles  will  be 
improved  significantly. 

The  most  recent  example  of  our  continued 
trade  in  strategic  goods  relates  to  the  ship- 
ment of  copper  scrap  to  Yugoslavia  at  the 
■,ery  moment  when  the  copper  strike  in  our 
own  country  has  rapidly  diminished  our 
necessary  stockpiles. 

The  prolonged  strike  in  the  copper  Industry 
and  the  growing  demand  for  copper  for  mili- 
tary uses  reduced  our  supply  of  copper  to  a 
datigerously  low  level.  While  our  national  ob- 
jective is  a  copper  stockpile  of  775.000  tons  on 
hand,  our  present  supply  is  estimated  at 
287.000  tons. 

In  fact,  our  supplies  are  so  low  that  as  a 
result  of  the  International  Longshoreman's 
.Association  boycotting  of  copper  imports,  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  defense  contractors. 
Okonite  Co  .  was  forced  to  close  two  of  Its  five 
plants. 

Under  what  policy,  is  it  proper  to  ask.  is  the 
Department  of  Commerce  approving  the  sale 
of  scrap  copper  to  Communist  countries  at  a 
time  when  our  own  defense  Industry  is  run- 
ning short? 

Prior  to  removing  a  number  of  Items  from 
its  category  of  "strategic  goods"  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Issued  a  press  release  de- 
claring that  the  items  removed  ".  .  .  fall  Into 
the  category  of  peaceful  goods,  which  may  be 
freely  exported  without  risk  to  the  United 
States  national  Interests."  It  also  asserted 
that  it  had  ".  .  .  consulted  with  other  in- 
terested departments,  including  Defense. 
State,  Agriculture,  Interior  and  the  Intelli- 
gence Community,  In  taking  this  step." 

The  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
Administration  did  not  consult  the  intelli- 
gence community  at  all.  The  Director  of 
Naval  Intelligence  states:  "The  Office  of 
Naval  Intelligence,  definitely  a  member  of_ 
the  Intelligence  community,'  had  no  part  In 
the  consultation  which  preceded  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Commodity  Control  List." 

The  Air  Force  stated  that  "No  intelligence 
office  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  participated  In 
the  revision  of  the  Commodity  Control  Lists.' 
The  Army  stated  that  the  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Intelligence  "was  not  consulted 
regarding  the  commodities  listed." 

The  Department  of  Defense  said  that  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  "was  not  re- 
quested to  supply  Intelligence  on  the  four 
hundred  commodities  that  are  covered  In  the 
Current  Expoit  Control  Bulletin  Number 
941." 
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Commenting  upon  this  situation.  Rep 
Olenard  P  Upscomb  stated  that  The  failure 
to  consult  the  military  Intelligence  agencies 
Is  obviously  a  very  serious  matter  Before  any 
Item  with  military  slgmflc»^nc«  can  be  deter- 
mined as  non-strategic,  certainly  some  intel- 
ligence office  of  the  military  eatabllshment 
should  be  consulted  to  learn  If  the  Item  Is  not 
superior  to  ones  currently  in  use  by  or  avail- 
able to  the  Communists  " 

Reviewing  the  manner  In  which  Items  have 
been  declared  "non-strategic.  "  Rep.  Delbert 
Latta  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee He  asked  What  Is  a  non-strategic  good? 
If  the  Administration  really  Intends  to  in- 
crease trade  only  in  non-strategic  i;oods.  we 
feel  It  essential  that  It  tell  us  exactly  how 
such  a  determination  was  made,  and  !s  to  be 
made  in  the  future  Under  what  definition  la 
an  Item  considered    non-strategic?"  " 

Setting  forth  the  State  Department's  view 
of  East-West  trade.  Eugene  M  Braderman 
Deputy  AssLstant  Secretary  of  State  for  Com- 
mercial Affairs  and  Business  Activities  said 
that  "one  of  the  mcjst  Important  premises 
is  the  fact  that  these  countries  differ  very 
considerably  among  themselves,  both  in  their 
Internal  systems  and  In  their  relations  with 
one  another  '  He  noted  "  in  conse- 

quence. '^5  policy  expresses  Itself  In  differ- 
ent ways  toward  different  Communist  coun- 
tries ' 

Mr  Braderman  conceded  that  In  some 
Instances  the  behavior  of  a  Communist  coun- 
try will  warrant  t>ur  denying  trade  with  11 
completely  .  In  other  Instances  It  best 
serves  the  U  S.  Interest  to  encourage  trade 
with  a  Communist  country  ' 

Since  the  .Soviet  Union  represents  a  case 
of  that  kind  if  Communist  country  with 
which  the  Department  seeks  to  increase 
t^ade.  It  is  Interestlns;  to  see  what  the  So- 
viet Union  s  relationship  is  with  a  Commu- 
nist country  with  which  the  Department  of 
State  does  not  wish  to  trade  namely  North 
Vietnam. 

There  Is  nu  doubt  that  we  will  not  trade 
with  a  government  which  Is  shooting  Amer- 
icans This  -vould  be  aiding  the  enemy.  It 
would  be  Immoral  as  well  as  Impractical. 
But — do  we  .idvocate  increased  trade  with  a 
country  whuh  is  In  turn  supplying  the  en- 
emy with  the  means  of  war  ' 

In  an  extensive  study  of  Soviet  aid  to 
North  Vietnam.  Profe.ssor  Albert  Parry,  chair- 
man of  Russian  Studies  .\t  Colgate  Univer- 
sity, points  out  that  ".  .  it  is  estimated 
that  during  the  ten  years  through  1964  So- 
viet aid  to  North  Vietnam  totaled  .some  *350 
million  It  faltered  somewhat  m  1963  and 
1964  when  Khrushchev  apparently  was  re- 
signed to  seeing  the  country  In  Chinas  orbit 
But  Khrushchev  s  successors  have  revived 
the  Soviet  interest  in  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  .  .  Mos- 
cow's exports  to  North  Vietnam  rose  from 
47  8  million  in  1964  to  mure  than  74  8  mil- 
lion In  1965  alone  " 

In  March.  1966,  the  Soviet  Union  replied 
to  Chinese  charges  that  Soviet  help  to  Hanoi 
was  Insufficient  and  represented  .i  Iskck  of. 
Interest  in  the  conflict  The  Moscow  leaders 
sent  a  confidential  letter  to  Communist  lead- 
ers stressing  that  in  196S  North  Vietnam 
received  from  the  Soviet  Union  arms—  and 
military  equipment  worth  half  a  billion  rtib- 
les  The  list  included  rocket  installations  and 
conventional  antl-aircralt  guns.  MIGS  and 
other  planes,  and  tanks,  coastal  iriiUerv  ;.ik1 
small   warships 

Since  the  fall  of  1965,  the  number  of  con- 
ventional anti-aircraft  guns  In  North  Viet- 
nam has  risen  from  1.500  to  at  least  5,000 
One  unofficial  estimate  puts  the  figure  at 
7.000  In  the  fall  of  1965  there  were  only 
four  North  Vietnamese  batteries  tiring  SAMS 
By  early  October.  1966.  this  number  had  risen 
to  25  or  30,  each  with  six  Inch  launchers 

On  September  23,    1967,  the  Soviet  Union 
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concluded  a  series  of  agreements  with  North 
Vietnam,  providing  for  continuing  deliveries 
of  military  and  economic  aid  to  Hanoi  in 
1966  A  Joint  communique  Issued  at  the  con- 
clusion of  about  a  momth  of  negotiations 
specLfled  that  the  military  material  would 
Include  ground  to  air  missiles,  planes,  and 
artillery. 

What  kinds  of  products  are  the  Commu- 
nuts  most  interested  in  purchasing  from  the 
West?  Are  they  products  meant  to  enhance 
their  ci^nsumer  economy,  tir  are  they  prod- 
ucts meant  to  strengthen  their  war  ma- 
chlne""  Is  this  not.  in  reality,  the  real  lest 
of  whether  or  not  a  product  Is    'strategic"? 

George  Champion,  chairman  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  discussed  this  question  In 
an  address  at  Mlddlebury  College  He  noted 
that    ■  the   C<.)mmunlsts   seem   more   in- 

terested in  buying  Western  know-how  than 
Western  goods  They  want  to  Import  manu- 
facturing units  with  special  emphasis  on 
chemical  complexes,  automobile  plants,  and 
the  like  To  me,  this  Is  a  strange  con- 
cept Lkf  trade  " 

In   1955.  Nlklta  Khrushchev  made  it  clear 

that  the  essence  of  Soviet  trade  was  not  the 

purchase  of  "non-strateKlc"  goods.  He  said: 

We   value   trade   least   for  economic   reasons 

and  most  for  iwjltlcul  reasons." 

To  those  who  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  engaged  In  war  with  us  luid  that, 
therefore,  we  should  trade  with  them  In  all 
areas,  former  Connecticut  Qoverno*'  and  Am- 
fctassador  to  Spain  John  Davis  Lodge  has 
replied  "It  may  be  contended  that  Russian 
military  forces  are  not  engaged  in  combat 
agal!L3t  us  tus  W.13  the  German  military  ma- 
chine Tfet  that  Is  hardly  a  reason  why  we 
should  give  them  the  ;idded  advantage  of 
receiving  aid  in  the  form  of  trade  from  the 
United  States  while  they  are  supplying 
eighty  per  cent  uf  the  iirms  to  Hanoi." 

Many  memt>ers  of  the  Congress  have  re- 
acted sharply  to  a  pcllcy  which  asks  Ameri- 
cans to  die  in  the  defense  of  freedom,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  supplies  the  enemies  of 
freedom  with  the  means  of  war,  on  the  other. 

Senator  Karl  Mundt.  commenting  upon 
this  situation,  said  that  'It  seems  Incon- 
ceivable that  this  nation  accepts  a  pwllcy 
of  trade  with  adversaries  who  provide  needed 
.lid  to  prolong  a  war  In  which  more  than 
twelve  thousand  .Americans  already  have 
lost  their  lives  But  we  continue  to  do  so 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  trade  Ivas  not  re- 
duced tensions,  nor  did  :t  in  the  two  world 
wars  in  which  England.  Germany,  and 
Prance  were  each  other's  beet  customers, 
right   up  to  when  the  shooting  started," 

Senator  Mundt  lias  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  place  an  embargo  on  exports  of 
American  goods  to  Communist  countries 
aiding  North  Vietnam's  war  effort  In  many 
respects,  it  seems  a  more  appropriate  view 
or  reality  than  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

Perhaps  the  most  outspoken  criticism  of 
opponents  of  East-West  Trade  came  from 
Ambassador  Averell  Harrlman  who,  on  the 
November  23.  1966,  NBC-TV  program  "The 
Today  Show,"  labeled  the  opponents  of  trade 
as  "bigoted,  pigheated  people,  who  don"t 
know  what's  going  on  In  the  world,  and  who 
have  prevented  us  from  helping  our  bal- 
ance of  payments." 

Our  trade  with  Communist  countries  may 
Indeed  have  assisted  our  balance  of  pay- 
tiients  But  at  the  s.une  time  we  have  elven 
totalitarian  giivernments  their  means  of 
support  and  subsistence  and  have  asked 
nothing  in  return  We  have  been  uncon- 
cerned about  the  people  We  have  tried  to 
make  friends  only  with  their  rulers  In  the 
end.  the  rulers  know  they  have  used  us, 
and  the  people  know  we  cannot  be  depended 
upon 

.\nd  what  of  the  young  Americana  who 
die    In    Vietnam    at    the    mercy   of    weapons 
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which  may  have  been  paid  for  with  Ameri- 
can dollars!  It  Is  reminiscent  of  a  dramatic 
scene  In  Arthur  Miller's  play,  All  My  Sons. 
Lamenting  the  fact  that  he  had  provided 
inadequate  military  equipment  in  a  war 
which  had  served  to  kill  a  number  of  men. 
a  manufacturer  seemed  troubled  over  the 
fact  that  his  own  son  now  hated  him.  that 
to  his  son  they  were  ""All  my  sons."" 

In  a  sense,  we  have  abandoned  our  sons 
on  the  altar  of  a  policy  that  does  not  work. 
And  what  will  be  our  rewards? 
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TWO    STATE    MARINES    REPORTED 
DEAD    IN    VIETNAM    DUTY 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

LIF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Marj-land.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Gunnery  Sgt.  Henry  M.  Bruce  and  Cpl. 
Pranklin  I.  Burris.  Jr,,  two  fine  young 
men  from  Mar>'land.  died  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  commend  their 
courage  and  honor  their  memory  by  in- 
cluding the  followin;^  article  in  the 
Record: 

Two   STArE   Mari.nes    Reported   Dead   in 
Vietnam    Dt-rv 

Two  Maryland  service  men,  one  a  career 
marine  born  In  Baltimore,  have  died  in  Viet- 
nam, the  Defense  Department  announced 
yesterday. 

They  are  Gunnery  Sgt  Henry  M  Bruce, 
husband  of  Mr.  I>oretta  B  Bruce,  of  1215 
Congress  street.  Beaufort.  SC  and  Cpl. 
Franklin  I  Burns,  Jr  .  husband  of  Mrs  Donna 
P  Burris,  of  3536  Sliver  Park  drive,  Sultland, 
Md. 

Sergeant  Bruce,  who  was  30.  died  recently 
after  suffering  heat  stroke  and  a  heart  at- 
tack while  on  patrol  In  Quang  Trl  province. 

■When  his  family  was  Informed  of  hla  death 
Saturdav.  they  were  not  told  on  what  day  he 
died. 

ENLis'rro    iM    igs4 

Born  in  Baltimore  Sergeant  Bruce  at- 
tended   Douglass    High   School. 

After  enlisting  In  the  Marines  in  1954.  Ser- 
geant Bruce  took  basic  training  at  Parrls 
Island.  S.C. 

He  served  at  Camp  leJeune,  NC.  and 
Quantlco  Marine  Base.  Quantlco.  Va,.  before 
returning  to  Parrls  Island,  where  he  served 
as  a  drill  instructor. 

WAS     IN     QUANG     TRI 

.'Vfter  arriving  In  Vietnam  July  17,  Ser- 
jeant Bruce  was  stationed  In  Quang  Trl 
province 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Sergeant  Bruce  la 
survived  by  two  daughters,  Laurie  Bruce  and 
Leslie  Bruce,  and  a  son,  Leonard  Bruce,  all 
of  whom  live  at  home. 

.Mso  surviving  are  his  mother,  Mrs.  India 
Bruce,  of  3002  Chelsea  terrace.  Baltimore; 
three  brothers,  Army  Pfc.  William  Bruce, 
stationed  in  Saigon,  and  Edward  Bruce  and 
Walter  Bruce,  both  of  Baltimore;  two  sisters, 
Miss  Brenda  Bruce  and  Mrs  Ella  Talley,  both 
of  Baltimore,  and  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Rudolph   .Alexander,   (f   Warrington.   NC. 

Corporal  Burris  died  Friday  from  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  body  received  during  an  oper- 
ation in  Quangnam  province.  He  was  21  vears 
old 

BORN     IN     IOWA 

Born  in  Mason  City.  Iowa,  Corporal  Burrla 
lived  In  Largo,  Pla,  from  the  time  he  waa 
10  years  old 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Dixie  Hollands  High 

School  In  Largo 


He  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Reserves  in 
March.    1965.   and   began   his  active  duty  In 

After  basic  training  at  Parrls  Island.  S.C. 
Corporal  Burris  was  assigned  to  a  Marine 
barracks  in  Washington. 

After  his  arrival  In  Vietnam  at  the  end  ol 
February,  he  served  at  Da  Nang  and  Phu  Bal 
before  being  assigned  to  Quang  Nam  prov- 
ince 

His  wife  s.Tld  yesterday:  "Aa  a  marine  ne 
naturally  would  light  to  the  end.  In  Vietnam 
he  was  alwavs  In  the  field. 

'  B\it  when  I  saw  him  In  Hawaii  at  the  end 
of  June,  he  told  me  he  was  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  way  the  war  was  being  run." 
Mrs  Burris  said  adding  that  her  husband 
thought  that  "we  had  no  business  being 
there   in   Vietnam    In   a   war." 

Mrs  Burris  said  that  her  husband  never 
saw  his  daughter.  Ellssa  Marie,  who  Is  only 
3  months  old. 

Beside  his  wife  and  daughter,  survivors 
Include  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
I  Burris;  two  brothers,  John  Burris  and  Ed- 
ward Burris:  a  sister.  Miss  Connie  Ann  Bur- 
ris and  his  maternal  grandparents.  Mr.  and 
Mrs    Robert  Quenrud,  all  of  Largo.  Florida. 
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stature  to  the  'workingraan  and  stability 
to  management-labor  relations,  who 
served  with  distinction  in  high  Federal 
office,  and  who  was  an  exemplary  father 
and  husband. 


FOR  IRISH  IMMIGRATION 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    VOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 


THE  LATE  JOHN  T.  KMETZ 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PENNS-YXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passing  of  John  T.  Kmetz,  America  has 
lost  an  outstanding  citizen,  labor  a  high- 
ly effective  leader,  and  those  close  to  him 
a  true  and  valued  friend.  Most  of  all  he 
was  a  devoted  husband  and  father  whose 
family  has  the  sincere  sympathy  of  a 
boundless  circle  of  those  who  knew  him 
personally  or  by  reputation. 

For  many  years  an  official  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Mr. 
Kmetz  was  appointed  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  by  President  Truman  in 
1947.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Labor  and  since 
1965  was  director  of  organization  for  the 
UMWA  with  offices  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Kmetz  was  a  member  of  the  union 
for  66  vears.  having  joined  at  the  age 
of  7  when  he  and  his  father  went  to 
work  in  a  coal  mine  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  bom  in  Czechoslovakia,  then  a 
part  of  Austria-Hungary. 

His  career  was  meteoric  and  Inspiring. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  union's  district 
board  in  1923  and  to  the  international 
executive  board  in  1936,  representing 
district  one  in  Pennsylvania's  anthracite 
region.  He  assisted  former  UMWA  presi- 
dent, John  L.  Lewis,  in  founding  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  and  for 
30  years  traveled  throughout  the  country 
to  mediate  labor  disputes. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  knew  and 
admired  Mr.  Kmetz.  Those  who  did  not 
have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  him 
nevertheless  recognized  him  as  a  man  of 
the  highest  character  and  integrity  be- 
cause of  their  acquaintance  with  his  son, 
James  F.  Kmetz,  whose  duties  as  legisla- 
tive representative  of  the  UMWA  have 
kept  him  in  close  contact  with  the  House 
for  a  number  of  years. 

We  all  mourn  the  loss  of  this  great 
and  good  man  whose  career  helped  bring 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 40  members  of  this  House  have 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  re- 
move unanticipated  inequities  resulting 
from  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  of  1965.  I  am  one  of  the  Members 
who  sponsored  such  legislation  and  our 
simple  objective  is  to  erase  these  in- 
equities by  establishing  a  floor  under  the 
immigration  levels  from  every  nation. 

The  bills  we  have  sponsored  provide 
for  a  floor  to  be  established  for  every 
nation  based  upon  its  average  level  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States  during 
the  decade  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1965. 
The  basic  problem  of  the  act  of  1965 
with  respect  to  Irish  immigration  results 
from  an  apparent  miscalculation  of  the 
State  Department  in  its  projections  of 
future  immigration.  The  State  Depart- 
ment had  estimated  that  5,200  places 
would  be  available  to  immigrants  from 
Ireland.  The  facts  conclusively  demon- 
strate that  State  Department  projections 
were  wide  of  the  mark.  In  contrast  to 
the  5,200  places  projected  by  the  State 
Department,  Irish  immigration  dropped 
to  only  1,800  in  1966  and  in  1967  with 
estimates  that  Irish  preference  immigra- 
tion next  year  will  be  only  about  600, 

The  present  immigration  act  estab- 
lishes a  system  of  preferences  based  on 
family  relationships  and  skiUs.  However, 
the  family  relationship  preferences  oper- 
ate adversely  to  the  historical  pattern 
of  Irish  Immigration.  Thus,  out  of  1,904 
visas  issued  in  Ireland  between  Decem- 
ber I,  1965,  and  March  31,  1967,  only 
499  were  of  the  family  preference  kind 
and  435  of  these  were  for  brothers  and 
sisters  of  American  citizens. 

This  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
pattern  of  Irish  immigration  has  been 
for  a  few  brothers  and  sisters  to  emi- 
grate at  a  time  while  others  remained 
behind.  Typically  the  Irish  emigrant  has 
been  young  and  unmarried  and  conse- 
quently brought  with  him  no  spouse  or 
children.  As  a  result  of  this  pattern,  Ire- 
land is  unable  to  compete  equally  with 
other  nationaUties  for  family  prefer- 
ences. 

The  vast  contributions  of  the  Irish 
immigrant  to  our  economy  and  to  our 
culture  are  too  well  established  to  war- 
rant elaboration  here.  From  1963  to  1967, 
approximately  70,000  people,  average 
17,400  annually,  have  emigrated  from 
Ireland  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  In 
1965  5,558  Irish  immigrants  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  last  year  of  open 
Irish  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
In    1966.   only    1,741    Irish   immigrants 
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landed  here  although  4,275  made  ap- 
plication to  do  so. 

Those  of  us  in  this  House  who  are 
joined  in  equalizing  the  application  of 
the  law  of  1965  propose  simply  that  a 
floor  be  established  equal  to  75  percent 
of  a  country's  average  annual  Immigra- 
tion during  the  10-year  period  from  1955 
to  1965,  with  a  maximum  floor  limit  of 
10,000  for  any  country.  In  relation  to 
Ireland,  such  a  formula  would  establish 
the  annual  limit  at  5,390, 

The  present  immigration  law  is  man- 
ifestly unfair  to  the  Irish  whose  sons 
and  daughters  have  contributed  so  much 
and  so  valiantly  to  the  strength  and 
wealth  of  our  Nation.  It  will  take  but 
very  Uttle  to  substitute  for  the  existing 
inequity  a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  im- 
migration poUcy  toward  all  national- 
ities. I  urge  that  we  take  necessary  ac- 
tion immediately  to  remove  those  in- 
equities. 


MINSHALL  AGAIN  BRINGS  TRAVEL- 
ING OFFICE  TO  DISTRICT 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    iiHlO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  14  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
honor  to  represent  the  citizens  of  the  23d 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 

As  the  Representative  of  this  out- 
standing district,  I  make  every  effort  not 
only  to  keep  well  informed  on  the  opin- 
ions of  the  people  through  personal  con- 
tact, but  also  attempt  to  be  of  the  great- 
est possible  service  to  those  who  have 
problems  involving  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  To  help  accomplish  this, 
I  maintain  a  year-round  congressional 
office  at  2951  New  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing in  dowTitown  Cleveland. 

Throughout  my  seven  terms  in  Con- 
press  I  have  made  every  effort  to  keep 
the  people  informed  about  the  national 
scene.  My  newsletter,  the  Washington 
Report,  periodically  summarizes  major 
legislative  activities  of  the  Congress  and 
other  issues  confronting  the  Nation. 

During  my  service  in  Washington.  I 
have  considered  it  of  primary  importance 
to  be  present  at  the  Capitol  whenever  the 
Congress  is  in  session  in  order  to  fulfill 
my  heav>'  committee  workload  and  to 
vote  on  legislation.  Because  of  intensive 
daily  schedules  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  with 
Congress  in  almost  continuous  session,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  return  to  Cleveland 
as  frequently  as  I  would  like. 

My  Appropriations  Committee  assign- 
ments are  particularly  time  consuming. 
In  addition  to  membership  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  the  Housing  and  In- 
dependent Offices  (NASA)  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. These  three  important  assign- 
ments require  many  hours  of  work  in 
locked-door  sessions  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
on-the-spot  committee  investigations. 
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Because  so  much  time  must  be  spent 
In  Washington.  I  Initiated  a  practice  14 
years  ago  of  taking  a  traveling  oCBce  lo 
the  various  communities  of  the  23d  Dis- 
trict. This  method  of  meeting  with  the 
public  is  tremendously  popular  and  gives 
me  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss 
and  leam  at  first  hand  the  opinions  and 
individual  needs  of  the  people 

This  year  I  plan  to  take  the  travelmg 
ofBce  to  the  23d  District  during  the  weeks 
of  October  7  and  October  14  to  make 
myself  available  to  meet  personally  with 
every  resident  who  can  conveniently  ar- 
range to  visit  me. 

/  wish  to  emphasize  that  these  are  not 
group  meetings  but  office  conferences  for 
individuals  which  will  enable  each  person 
to  discuss  his  or  her  views  and  problems 
privately  with  me 

So  appointments  are  necessary  and  I 
not  only  welcome  but  uroe  citizens  to 
meet  u-ith  me  on  the  date  and  at  the 
scheduled  location  moat  convenient  to 
them. 

ENer\'  resident  of  the  23d  District  is 
cordlaJJy  invited  to  sit  down  and  talk 
over  lss\res  of  national  concern  to  dis- 
cuss any  problems  they  may  have  m- 
volving  the  Federal  Government,  or  just 
to  get  better  acquainted  The  knowledge 
obtained  from  such  meetings  will  enable 
me  to  better  represent  the  people  of  the 
23d  District  in  Con.s^ress. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  the  splendid 
cooperation  of  the  many  oCQcials  who  are 
making  meeting  places  available  as  an 
aid  in  rendering  this  public  service. 
'  Following  is  the  traveling  o£Bce  sched- 
ule. 

THAvrLtMC  OmcE  Schedule 

(Tline  indicated  Is  pm  | 

Palrvlew  Park,  Rlveredge,  Palrvlew  Park 
City  Hall,  20777  Lorain  Road,  Monday,  Oct  7, 
2  to  4  30 

Rocky  River.  Rocky  City  HaJl,  21012  Hll- 
Ilard  Blvd  .  Monday,  Oct  7.  6  30  to  9. 

Berea.  Mlddleburg  Heights.  Berea  City  Hall. 
11  Tract  Street.  Tuesday.  Oct   8,  2  to  4  30 

North  Olmsted.  Olmsted  Townahlp,  Olm- 
st«d  Falls.  Weatvlew.  North  Olmsted  City 
H*U,  5206  Dover  Center  Road,  Tueeday,  Oct. 
8,  6  30  to  9 

Westlake,  Westlake  City  Hall.  Dover  Center 
Road  and  HllUard  Blvd  .  Wednesday.  Oct.  9. 
2  to  4  30 

Bay  Village.  Bay  Village  City  Hall.  350 
Dover  Center  Road,  Wednesday.  Oct,  9.  6  30 
to  9 

Parma  Heights.  Parma  Heights  City  Hall. 
6281  Pearl  Road,  Thursday,  Oct.  10.  2  to  4:30 

Parma.  Parma  Memorial  Hall.  6617  Ridge 
Road.  Thursday.  October  10,  6  30  to  9. 

Lakewood,  Lakewood  City  Hall.  12650 
Detroit  .\venue,  Friday,  Oct    11,  2  to  4:30 

Ward  4,  Cleveljund;  Ward  1.  precincts  R  and 
T.  CleveUnd;  Ward  J3  precincts  GO,  HH.  11. 
Cleveland,  Newton  D,  Baker  School.  3690 
West  159th  Street.  Cleveland.  Friday,  Oct.  11. 
7  to  9 

Independence.  Seven  Hhls,  Valley  View, 
Independence  City  Hail,  6675  BrecksvU'.e 
Road,  Wednesday.  Oct.  16,  2  to  4  30. 

Maple  Hel<;hts.  .Maple  Heights  City  Hall. 
5353  Lee  Road.  Wednesday,  Oct.  16,  6  30  to  9 

Bedford.  Bedford  Heights.  Oakwood,  Wal- 
ton Hilts.  Bedford  Citv  Hall,  05  Columbus 
Street.  Thursday.  Oct   17.  2to4:30. 

Warrensvuie  Heights.  Warrensville  Town- 
ship. North  Randall.  Warrensville  Heights 
City  Hall.  4301  Warrensville  Center  Road. 
Thursday.  Oct.   17,  6:30  'c  9 

Solon.  GlenwlUow.  Solon  City  Hall.  6315 
SOM  Center  Road,  Friday,  Oct    18,  2  to  4  30 
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Chagrin  Falls,  Chagrin  Falls  Township. 
BentleyvUle.  Chagrin  Falls  Village  Hall.  21 
West  Washington  Street.  *Tlday.  Oct  18. 
6  30  to  9 
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AMERICAN  CZECHOSLOVAKS  URGE 
UNTTED  STATES  TO  PLACE  CUR- 
RENT CZECHOSLOVAK  SITUA- 
TION BEFORE  THE  SECURITY 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS 


August  2,  1968 


REPORT  FTtOM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  196S 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material.  I  include 
my  newsletter  to  my  constituenti,  of  July 
25.  1968.  as  follow.s 

Report  From  Wa.shi.nctun  dy  Congressman 
OioRGE  Hansen  of  Idaho 
Washington.  DC,  July  25 —The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  beei-.  the  subject 
of  great  controversy  since  Earl  Warren  was 
appointed  Clilef  Justice  Social-political  de- 
cisions uf  the  so-called  "Warren  Court"  have 
been  severely  criticized  for  deviating  from 
constlti  Uonal  principles  As.soriate  Justice 
Hugo  L    Black  said  recently: 

"The  courts  are  given  power  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  .uid  I.iws.  which  means  to 
ejtpliUn  and  expound,  not  to  altfr.  amend  or 
remake  Judges  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
Consutution  as  it  Is.  not  as  they  think  It 
should  be  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that,  consistent  with  that  oath,  a  Judge  can 
arrogate  to  himself  ii  power  to  adapt  the 
Constitution  to  new  times  ' 

But  adherence  to  the  Constitution  .is 
written  does  not  mean  we  are  controlled  by 
the  dead.  It  meana  we  are  controlled  by  the 
Constitution  truly  .i  living  document  For  It 
contains  within  itself  a  lasting  recognition 
that  It  should  be  changed  to  meet  new  de- 
mands, new  conditions,  new  times.  It  pro- 
vides the  means  to  achieve  these  changes 
through  the  amendment  ptrxiess  in  Article  V." 
And  the  Constitution — the  "truly  living 
document  ■— has  been  changed  25  times  by 
the  amendment  process  Indeed,  to  show  how 
It  can  be  changed  "to  meet  new  demands, 
new  conditions,  new  times ',  one  amendment, 
the  18th.  was  later  repealed  by  the  21st 

Probably  more  than  any  other  Justice. 
Warren  has  been  guilty  of  violating  Justice 
Black's  precept:  Judges  Uike  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  as  It  is,  not  aa  they 
think  it  should  be  " 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  not  answerable  to 
the  people  as  are  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departments.  The  public,  when  dis- 
pleased with  the  Supreme  Court,  may  change 
Presidents,  the  appointing  power,  but  a  new 
President  can  do  nothing  until  there  is  a 
■.  acancy 

It  Is  quite  possible  that  a  President  will 
be  elected  this  fall  who  has  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent phliosophy  than  that  of  President 
Johnson  Sensing  his,  the  aging  Earl  Warren 
has  submitted  his  resignation,  contingent 
upon  his  successor  being  confirmed  now  by 
the  Senate,  His  reslgnauon  is  an  cbMoos  ef- 
fort to  thwart  the  will  uf  t!ie  people  and 
shows  his  complete  contempt  for  them  and 
for  the  ''unstltutional  system  i  i  iijovernment 
which  OUT  forefathers  «ave  to  us.  He  Is  at- 
tempting to  perpetuate  In  the  Supreme  Court 
his  own  particular  social  and  political  philos- 
ophies— philosophies  repugnant  to  a  great 
maJiy  Americans 

Under  the  circumstances  the  Senate  should 
not  confirm  President  Johnsons  appoint- 
ment of  Associate  Ju.stlce  Abe  Fortas  as  Chief 
Justice,  nor  should  it  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  to  fill  the 
vaciint  seat  Their  quallflcauons  iuslde.  the 
Senate  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  dictated 
to  by  the  whims  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr,  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
IS  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  Republic  of 
Czechoslovakia.  After  centuries  of  for- 
eign domination  the  people  of  this  na- 
tion again  knew  liberty.  In  1918  Wood- 
low  Wilson's  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation was  ascendant.  This  great  ideal, 
so  essential  to  real  freedom,  has  since 
often  been  threatened  by  would-be  ag- 
gressors. Today  it  is  again  Imperiled  In 
the  land  where  the  Czech  and  the  Slovak 
have  found  common  nationhood. 

Many  from  these  lands  came  here  in 
the  p£ist  to  add  their  fiber  to  the  fabric 
of  America.  They  and  their  children 
have  been  honest,  diligent,  and  patriotic 
Americans.  We  have  been  proud  and 
fortunate  to  have  this  vital  segment  of 
the  American  family  in  our  midst. 
Though  these  fine  people  have  become 
totally  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
United  States,  one  of  their  most  cher- 
ished characteristics  Is  that  they  have 
remained  mindful  of  that  noble  and 
ancient  heritage  beyond  the  sea.  Amer- 
icans of  Czech  and  Slovak  descent  have 
maintained  a  justifiable  pride  in  their 
culture  and  an  understandable  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  land  of  their 
ancestors. 

Soviet  overtures  threatening  the  secu- 
rity of  the  recently  liberalized  regime 
In  Prague  have  caused  concern  around 
the  world.  These  events,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  rekindled  the  pride  and  fired  the 
interest  of  Czechoslovak  Americans.  In  a 
protest,  profound  in  Its  truth,  eloquent 
In  its  fervor,  and  Ironically  fitting  in 
this  anniversary  year,  the  Czechoslovak 
National  Council  of  America  has  given 
voice  to  thoughts  common  to  all  lovers  of 
freedom  in  this  critical  state  of  affairs. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend 
this  document  for  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  ask  its  inser- 
tion in  the  Record: 

.American  CzECHosLOv.^Ks  Urge  United  States 
To  Place  Clthre.nt  Czechoslovak  SiTt'ATiON 

BETORE      the      SECLTilTY      COUNCIL      OF      THE 

United  Nations 

Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  of  Czech- 
oslovak descent,  while  preparing  f  )r  the  com- 
memoration tf  the  50th  .innlversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Republic 
of  Czechoslovakia,  to  be  held  i-n  a  nations! 
scale  in  Washington,  DC.  .n  October  18 
through  20.  1968.  and  in  hundreds  of  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  one  week 
Liter,  have  followed  wnth  2:reu  concern  ..nd 
.ipprehenslon  the  most  recent  developments 
in  Czechoslovakia 

Cheered  .it  first  by  the  liberalization  nnd 
democifitlzation  mfasures  adopted  by  ute 
new  leadership  of  the  Communist  party'ln 
Czechoslovakia,  which  gue  rise  to  hopes  that 
after  twenty  years  of  tyrannical  oxer-rule  by 
hard  line  Communists  cunipletely  subservient 
to  the  dictates  of  Mcscow,  the  peoples  of 
Czechoslovakia  might  enjoy  mucii  greater 
freedoms  in  the  future.  Amerlc:ins  of  Czech- 


oslovak descent  now  are  gravely  concerned 
that  the  freedoms  attained  under  this  liberal- 
ization program  will  again  be  forcefully 
taken  away  from  the  Czechoslovak  peoples 
through  possible  military  Intervention  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Americans  of  Czechoslovak  descent  sup- 
port fully  the  statement  by  British  Foreign 
Secretary  Stewart  that  the  Soviet  Union  keep 
its  hands  off  the  present  Czechoslovak  liber- 
alizing government  and  that  It  should  not 
Interfere  In  the  Internal  affairs  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. His  statement  that  It  Is  "not  for  us 
or  for  anyone  else  except  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia (to  determine  Its  internal  affairs)" 
echoes  the  demands  voiced  for  many  years 
that  the  peoples  of  Czechoalovakla  and  of 
other  captive  nations  be  granted  the  opportu- 
nity through  the  medium  of  free  elections  to 
determine  their  own  national  destiny. 

The  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
America,  acting  on  behalf  of  twenty-five 
organizations  of  people  of  Czechoslovak  de- 
scent In  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  free  world  who  are  Jointly  participating 
in  the  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Czechoslovak  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, has  sent  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  the  following  telegram: 

We  are  at  present  witnessing  undisguised 
preparations  for  an  open  military  aggression 
by  the  USSR  against  Czechoslovakia.  If  this 
intervention  Is  permitted  to  succeed  without 
effective  opposition  from  any  quarter  other 
than  some  Communist  states  and  parties, 
the  usefuUness  of  the  United  Nations  will 
be  terminated,  the  basis  of  our  foreign  policy 
will  have  been  proven  erroneous  and  the 
credltablllty  of  our  posture  will  be  under- 
mined In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

We  therefore  urge  that,  beside  other  pro- 
per steps,  the  United  States  place  the  Czech- 
oslovak situation  before  the  security  council 
in  order  to  mobilize  world  opinion  and  to 
demonstrate  our  faith  In  the  principles  we 
proclaim. 

Czechoslovak  National  Council  of  America, 
Dr.  Mlkulas  Perjenclk,  vice-president,  James 
V.   Krakora,   secretary. 

By  this  action,  Americans  of  Czechoslovak 
descent,  who  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
establishment  of  the  free  and  Independent 
Republic  of  Czechoslovakia,  have  proven 
.'igaln  their  devotion  and  dedication  to  the 
.\merlcan  principles  of  freedom  and  Justice, 
and  the  inherent  right  of  a  people  to  self- 
determination  of  Its  own  national  destiny. 
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the  weather,  thus  slowing  down  the  landings 
and  takeoff  6. 

The  airlines  have  contributed  to  the  delays 
by  scheduling  large  numbers  of  flights  In  and 
out  of  major  cities  at  hours  most  attractive 
to  the  business  traveler.  Other  factors,  such 
as  weather,  runway  repairs  (a  special  cause 
of  congestion  at  O'Hare)  and  the  use  of  air- 
ports by  private  planes  all  contribute  to  the 
congestion. 

Those  who  are  resjKinslble  for  the  delays 
should  take  action  to  remedy  the  situation. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  should 
hire  more  air  controllers.  The  airlines  should 
readjust  their  schedules  so  planes  can  be 
moved  with  a  maximum  of  safety  and  a  mini- 
mum of  Inconvenience  to  the  passengers. 
And  those  who  use  the  airlines  for  business 
and  pleasure  should  realize  that  some  In- 
convenience Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  maxi- 
mum safety. 

The  margin  ef  safety  in  air  travel  dimin- 
ishes sharply  when  planes  are  stacked  up 
over  airports.  Action  to  end  the  unneces- 
sary congestion  should  be  taken  at  once. 


THE  SKY  IS  FILLING  UP 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  recently  carried  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  dealing  with  the  mount- 
ing problem  of  sky  congestion  at  major 
airports. 

I  call  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  as  follows : 

The  Skt  Is  Filllno  Up 

Congestion  at  major  airports  has  become 
the  rule  rather  than  an  exception  in  recent 
months.  Delays  of  an  hour  or  more  In  tak- 
ing off  and  landing  have  not  been  uncom- 
mon. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  delays. 
The  air  controllers,  who  are  government  em- 
ployes with  the  responsibility  of  regulat- 
ing aircraft  departures  and  landings,  say 
they  are  understaffed  and  overworked.  They 
have  called  attention  to  their  grievance  by  re- 
quiring aircraft  to  maintain  maximum  dis- 
tances from  each  other  no  matter  how  good 


RESTRICTION  ON  TRAVEL  BY 
U.S.  CITIZENS 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  last  winter 
started  hearings  on  S.  2766,  a  bill  placing 
restrictions  on  travel  to  certain  coim- 
tries.  H.R.  14670  is  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Prof.  Hiram  Hllty  was  unable  to  pre- 
sent testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  be- 
cause the  hearings  were  discontinued. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  statement 
prepared  by  Professor  Hilty  deserves  wide 
attention.  Therefore,  I  include  it  with  my 
remarks,  as  follows: 

TESTIMONY  OF  HiKAM  H.  HiLTV   IN  BEHALF  OF 

THE  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg- 
islation Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  Opposition  to  S.  2766, 
A  Bill  To  AtrrHORizE  the  Secretary  of 
State  To  Restrict  the  Travel  of  U.S.  Cm- 
-ENS  AND  Prescribing  Penalties,  March  27, 
1968 

My  name  Is  Hiram  H.  Hllty.  I  am  Chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Professor  of  Spanish  at  Guilford  College,  in 
North  Carolina.  I  am  appearing  today  for  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation, 
an  organization  which  has  been  bringing 
concerns  of  Friends  (commonly  called  Quak- 
ers) before  governmental  agencies  since  1943. 
The  Committee  does  not  speak  officially  for 
all  Friends,  but  provides  opportunity  for 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  others 
to  give  expression  to  their  convictions  con- 
cerning legislation  of  special  humanitarian 
or  religious  Interest. 

I  am  here  to  testify  very  strongly  against 
the  Administration's  bill,  S.  2766.  S.  2766 
assumes  that  the  travel  arrangements  of 
American  citizens  are  no  longer  a  matter  of 
personal  preference,  but  a  tool  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Yet  freedom  of  movement.  In  our  view. 
Is  a  basic  right  of  our  Democratic  society — 
as  basic  as  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  as- 
sociation, and  freedom  of  the  press.  It  Is  not 
a  privilege  to  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  U.S,  Government.  Furthermore,  Quakers 
firmly  believe  that  Intervlsltatlons  across  na- 
tional and  cultural  lines  can  help  build  that 
understanding  and  tolerance  which  are  an 
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essential  ingredient  of  peace.  In  keeping  with 
this  view,  we  believe  Americans  should  be 
encouraged  to  travel  abroad,  and  non-Ameri- 
cans, of  whatever  political  persuasion,  should 
be  encouraged  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
so  that  we  can  learn  from  each  other. 

I  should  like  to  expand  on  the  above  j)olnts 
by  6f>eaklng  specifically  to  what  I  feel  have 
been  the  adverse  effects  of  current  restric- 
tions on  travel  to  Cuba.  My  concern  for  this 
Island  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  In  addition 
to  my  professorial  duties,  I  am  a  recorded 
minister  In  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
and  served  my  church  In  Cuba  In  religious 
and  educational  work  from  1943  to  1948.  I 
have  revisited  that  Island  seven  times  since 
returning  to  this  country  In  1948.  Four  of 
these  visits  have  been  made  since  the  Revo- 
lutionary Government  came  to  power  In  1959. 
In  1963,  at  a  time  when  travel  to  Cuba  was 
already  restricted,  the  Department  of  State 
issued  special  permission  to  me  and  three 
other  Quakers  to  accompany  a  shipment  of 
medical  supplies  and  food  to  that  country 
following  the  devastation  of  Hurricane  Flora. 
Again  m  1966  the  Department  Issued  permis- 
sion for  me  to  make  a  fraternal  \1slt  to  Cuba 
for  the  Friends  World  Committee. 

THE    FAILURE    AND    THE    ANTIHtTMANITARlANISM 
or    US.    CCBAN    POLICY 

According  to  a  State  Department  release  of 
December  1966,  travel  restrictions  'may  also 
have  impKirtant  effects  In  promoting  U.S.  na- 
tional Interest  and  achieving  our  foreign  pol- 
icy goals.  For  example,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  the  Judgment  of  that  body  that 
the  Communist  regime  In  Cuba  Is  openly 
committed  to  subversion  In  the  hemisphere, 
U.S,  policy  toward  Cuba  has  been  one  of 
political,  economic  and  social  isolation.  Our 
travel  restrictions  to  this  area  have  been  an 
Important  element  In  this  policy." 

I  should  Uke  to  suggest  that  the  U.S.  isola- 
tion policy  brought  consequences  quite  dif- 
ferent from  those  Intended : 

Sanctions  have  strengthened  the  Castro 
regime.  Laving  aside  for  the  moment  the  un- 
happy dilemmas  created  by  the  Cold  War,  one 
must  always  remember  the  natural  and  tradi- 
tional relations  which  Cuba  has  always  main- 
tained vrtth  this  portion  of  the  continent. 
Even  before  her  Independence  from  Spain, 
her  commerce  with  the  United  States  exceed- 
ed that  with  Spain  herself.  In  the  republican 
period,  trade  with  this  country  grew  enor- 
mously and  steadily.  The  sudden  cancellation 
of  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  by  the  United 
States  in  1960,  and  the  suspension  of  all  com- 
mercial relations,  inevitably  brought  severe 
injury  to  the  Cuban  economy.  Tliat  was  the 
Intention.  Despite  massive  effort,  the  Soviet 
bloc  has  only  been  partially  successful  in 
relieving  this  condition.  But  note  that  the 
Revolutionary  Government  did  not  fall.  On 
the  contrary,  a  beleaguered  government  was 
able  to  improve  Its  psychological  position  by 
blaming  Ite  troubles,  even  those  stemming 
from  its  own  defects,  on  the  perfidious  Amer- 
icans. At  the  moment  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in- 
vasion, this  was  an  Important  reason  why  the 
people  did  not  Join  the  invaders  as  the  latter 
had  hoped  they  would. 

Sanctions  have  tightened  1:es  icith  the 
Communist  bloc  instead  of  loosening  thevi. 
The  Imposition  of  sanctions  drove  the  Cuban 
government  to  u'ter  and  complete  depend- 
ence on  the  Communist  bloc  countries.  If 
the  regime  were  to  survive  it  had  no  other 
choice.  And  despite  dally  predictions  to  the 
contrary,  It  did  sur'  ive  to  this  day.  nine  years 
after  Its  Inception.  The  extreme  danger  !n 
which  the  Cuban  government  found  itself 
after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  caused  It  to 
demand  missiles  for  defense  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  leading  to  the  very  dangerous  missile 
crisis  of  1962.  Again,  the  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment survived. 

Sanctions  have  encouraged  imposition  of 
restrictions  on  civil  liberties  in  Cuba.  The 
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sworn  hoetlllty  of  the  Amfrlcan  government 
haa  spawned  a  decade-'.on^  spy  hunt  In  Cviba 
This  reached  epidemic  proportions  foUow- 
'.ntf  :he  Bay  of  Pipi  Spy  hunts  weltth  heavily 
on  any  fKipiilatlon,  and  this  circumstance 
spurred  the  flood  of  emigration  which  wa« 
already  underway  Refxigees  fleelni?  in  fear  of 
real  or  Imagined  danger  conftrmed  the  exile 
colony  In  !t«  belief  In  the  rigors  of  life  under 
the  Revolutionary  Government 

Sancttons  have  brought  phv^ical  ■■uffrinr; 
to  the  Cuban  people  Dtirlng  all  these  drama- 
tic event*,  the  general  papulation  has  con- 
tinuously suffered  privation  for  want  of  me- 
dicines, many  accustomed  foods,  certain 
Items  of  clothing,  automobiles  and  other 
modes  of  transportation,  and  the  majny  lux- 
uries to  which  a  considerable  segment  of  the 
population  had  become  acc\istomed  As  the 
US  government  Intended,  this  led  to  antl- 
Castro  grumbling,  which  !n  turn  led  to  fur- 
ther repressive  measures  which  The  piovern- 
ment  found  necessary  In  order  to  protect 
Itself  But  we  should  note  again  that  the 
government  did  not  fall  nor  has  it  been 
m  any  real  danger  of  doing  so  at  any  time 
The  effect  has  been  rather  "o  Increase  the 
burden  on  the  people  and  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  exile  rommunltv  When  I  suggested  to  a 
groirp  of  .ardent  partisans  of  the  Cuban  eov- 
ernment  rtr  1963  that  they  bore  the  respon- 
sibility of  having  driven  thousand,?  of  exiles 
to  >>ur  shores,  they  laughed  In  derision  You 
created  them,"  they  said,  "you  take  care  of 
them  "  There  is  a  certain  sense  In  which 
thev  were  right 

Sanct'ons  have  reduced  the  range  o/  intel- 
lectual alternatt'-e.t  open  to  Cubans  There  Is 
a  feeling  of  great  Isolation  in  Cuba  after 
these  years  of  severe  quarantine  I  recall  a 
conversation  with  a  young  Cuban  architect 
who  w.as  explaining  to  me  with  enthusiasm 
the  plans  that  he  was  helping  to  prepare  for 
a  Verles  nf  cultural  centers  to  be  .spread 
about  over  the  Island  He  was  a  young  man. 
and  he  =^ald  wistfully  that  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  visit  the  United  States  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes  some  of  the  exciting  work  being 
done  by  American  architects  and  to  exchange 
Ideas  with  them  Ironically,  he  said,  he  had 
traveled  In  C/.echoslovakla  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  the  country  nearest  his  own  was 
a     distant"  exotic   place 

On  another  occasion  I  had  a  lengthy  con- 
versation with  a  minor  government  offlciai. 
who.  despite  his  fervent  devotion  to  the  Rev- 
olution and  Its  objectives.  Irequently  re- 
marked atxjut  the  feeling  of  suffocation  and 
'.onellnesa  he  felt  In  a  country  ,severed  from 
Its  geographic  neighbours  .^nd  always  as 
the  flood  of  Cuban  refugees  testifies  so  elo- 
quently, the  country  most  missed  and  longed 
for   Is   the   United   States 

RCCOMMXND,\TIONS 

In  our  view  enough  time  has  elapsed  to 
reconsider  U  S  handling  of  the  Cuban  affair. 
The  U  S.  trades  with  many  Communist  coun- 
trlea — why  not  Ctltoa''  US  policy  h,as  not 
shaken  the  Cuban  government  but  resump- 
tion of  trade  woiUd  vastly  improve  the  lot 
of  the  average  Cuban  citizen  Instead  of 
prohibiting  U  S  citizens  from  traveling  there. 
we  propose  that  they  be  encouraged  to  do 
,so  f  can  t«stlfy  that  they  would  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  a  people  who  are  starved  for 
contact  with  their  American  neighbors.  US 
poacy  has  forced  *hem  to  orient  themselves 
toward  travelers  and  technicians  from  East- 
ern Europe,  an  experience  which  has  un- 
doubtedly enriched  them  Would  we  not  pre- 
fer, however,  to  have  them  embrace  their 
neighbors  in  this  hemisphere?  It  Is  not  only 
desirable,  it  Is  certainly  Inevitable  Cieography 
cinnot    be    repealed    either    by    them    or    by 

VIS 

The  Undersecretary  has  Indicated  coniern 
that  American  citizens  might  face  danger  in 
areas  such  as  Cuba,  and  that  In  trying  to 
protect  them  the  U  S  Government  might 
become  Involved  In  International  disputes 
Cuban  words  of  course  are  frequently  more 
explosive   than  Cuban  actions    Cuban  news- 
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papers  and  other  media  of  masa  communi- 
cation have  not  allowed  themselves  to  be 
otitdone  by  their  American  counterparts  In 
sowing  seeds  of  mistrust  and  111  will  between 
Americans  and  Cubans  Yet.  after  nine  years 
of  an  unfriendly  press,  my  own  observation 
has  been  that  the  general  Cuban  population 
Is  i»s  friendly  toward  the  Individual  Amer- 
ican as  ever  In  a  wav  there  l.s  even  a 
heightened  interest  In  the  American  because 
he  has  become  such  an  unusual  Hgure  In  that 
island  which  stands  only  ninety  miles  from 
American  soil 

As  for  danger.  It  can  only  be  said  that  a 
high  degree  of  civil  order  exists  In  Cuba 
today  Canadians  and  Europeans  visit  and 
travel  there  under  the  normal  guarantees  of 
a  civilized  society  It  would  appear  that 
.Americans  who  are  disposed  to  abide  by 
the  laws  of  the  land  would  not  be  moleeted 
in  Cuba,  and  Indeed  that  has  been  my  ex- 
perience 

Thus,  we  hold.  Mr  Chairman,  that  it 
would  lie  regrettable  If  travel  to  Cuba  or  any 
other  country  were  to  be  made  a  punishable 
offence.  Americans  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  all  countries  at  their  own  risk.  In  our 
view,  the  pi>sslblllty  for  building  a  more 
peaceful  International  community  of  nations 
would  be  Increased.  If  present  travel  restric- 
tions were  rescinded  rather  than 
strengthened. 


August  2,  1968 


NAVY    WIVES    CLUBS    OF    AMERICA 
SEEKS  RECOGNITION 


THAT  NONEXISTENT  $25  BILLION 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  NULLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker,  as 
an  advocate  of  .sensible  fiscal  policies  for 
the  Federal  Qovemment  an  editorial  In 
the  Zanesville  Times  Recorder,  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  titled  'That  Nonexistent  $25 
Billion"  .seems  to  me  to  take  an  objec- 
tive look  ahead  while  reflecting  on  the  fis- 
cal year  lust  past  I  would  like  to  insert 
that  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Tn.\T  Nonexistent  $25  Billion 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  peace  negotiators 
;n  Paris  are  as  far  apart  as  they  were  when 
they  first  began  meeting  three  months  ago, 
there  is  still  a  lot  of  talk  about  what  to  do 
with  all  the  money  that  Is  being  spent  In 
Vietnam,  once  the  war  Is  over 

There  Is  no  end  of  claimants  for  the  30 
billion  or  so  dollars  a  year  that  will  sup- 
fxxsedly  be  "released"  when  peace  comes — « 
massive  boost  to  urban  renewal,  massive  aid 
to  education,  a  guaranteed  income  to  raise 
millions  above  the  poverty  line,  more  high- 
ways, etc 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  a  flaw  In  the  eu- 
phoria It  seems  to  be  completely  forgotten 
that  this  «30  billion  really  doesn't  exist  It 
Is  manufactured  money,  printing  press 
money  It  Is  i.>orrowed  against  the  produc- 
tivity and  earnings  of  future  generations  of 
Americans  and  its  only  backing  Is  their 
willingness  and   ability   to   pay   the   debt 

Or  iit  least  *25  billion  of  It  was  manufac- 
tured money  In  1367-68.  for  that  was  the 
amount  of  the  record  "peacetime"  federal 
deficit    for    that    hscal    year 

We  may  Indeed,  decide  to  undertake  some 
or  all  of  these  great  projects  once  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  ended  But  we  should  prepare 
ourselves  not  to  be  disillusioned  when  we  are 
not  handed  a  nice  fat  bundle  of  hard  cur- 
rency to  finance  them    It  just  isn  t  there. 

The  most  opimustic  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  the  post-Vietnam  era  Is  that.  If 
we  are  lucky  and  no  new  foreign  hotspot 
flares  up,  Americans  may  have  more  choice 
than  they  do  now  about  how  far  into  debt 
they  want  t<i  go  for  the  things  they  want  to 
do. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNrCTItTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ST.  ONGE,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
an  organization  which  has  proven  to  be 
an  incalculable  source  of  good  will  and 
fine  deeds  since  its  formation  in  the 
1930's.  I  refer  to  the  Navy  Wives  Club.s 
of  America. 

It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  frequent 
uprootings  and  termination  of  friend- 
ships are  a  constant  source  of  incon- 
venience and  even  sadness  in  the  life  of 
a  military  family.  The  Navy  wife  tradi- 
tionally faces  the  pro.spect  of  extended 
separation  from  her  husband  as  his  voy- 
ages carry  him  continually  away  from 
home  The  result  can  often  be  loneliness 
and  frustration  In  a  strange  environment. 

The  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America  has 
provided  for  several  decades  the  alterna- 
tive of  ready  companionship,  considera- 
tion, and  understanding.  In  view  of  its 
long  service  of  himian  understanding,  I 
believe  that  the  Navy  Wives  Club.s  of 
America  deserves  national  recognition 
and  appreciation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record  for  the  purpose  of  further  ex- 
plaiiation.  the  letter  of  the  president  of 
the  Thames  Navy  Wives  Club  of  Groton. 
Conn.,  Mrs.  Timothy  Foster.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  significant  contribution 
which  this  organization  has  made  to  the 
Nation  and  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
duly  recognized  and  rewarded.  The  letter 
follows : 

Thames  Navy  WrvES  Club  No.  130. 
U.S.  Submar-ine  Base.  Groton.  Conn. 
Hon   W   L  St  Once. 
House  o/  Reprvsentatwes. 
Wasnxngton.  DC. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  A  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  a  Navy  Wives 
Clubs  of  America  Day  Is  enclosed  for  your 
consideration  It  is  the  desire  and  hope  of  the 
members  of  this  organization  that  you  will 
support  and  present  this  proclamation  to  the 
President  and  Congreae  of  the  United  States 
for  their  consideration  and  vote. 

Your  reputation  and  accomplishments  are 
Impressive  and  It  would  be  an  honor  to  have 
you  represent  us  In  presenting  this  procla- 
mation. The  history,  purpose  and  accom- 
plishments of  this  organization  Is  necessary 
information  to  aid  you  In  the  promotion  of 
thifi  proclamation. 

The  life  of  a  Sea  Service  wife  Is  a  life  of 
loneliness,  a  life  of  frustration  and  constant 
changes  A  Navy  wife  must  continually  ad- 
Just  to  new  people,  a  new  community  and  a 
new  environment  Sometimes  these  commu- 
:iitles  are  irlendly  and  helpful,  often  they  are 
not.  Often  she  alone  must  rupervise  her  home 
and  children  during  the  long  months  i'.er 
husband  Is  absent  Lr.  mg  In  military  hous- 
ing is  helpful  where  there  are  other  wives 
.idjustlng  to  the  same  situations.  Due  to  the 
unavailability  of  military  housing  the  vast 
majority  of  service  wives  ..re  forced  to  live  In 
civilian  communities;  oft  times  at  great  dis- 
tances from  the  base  This  increases  her 
problem  in  making  a  place  for  herself  In  the 
conimtinlty  From  this  need  was  born  Navy 
Wives  Clubs  oi  America 

Groups  of  service  wives  formed  for  com- 
pmionship  and  mutual  aid  In  the  early 
1930's  the  Idea  to  become  a  National  orga- 
nization began  to  develop.  Some  groups 
hoped     for     a     congressional     charter     and 
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worked  towards  the  fulfillment  of  this 
dream  Before  this  wae  accomplished  one  of 
the  clubs  applied  for  and  was  granted  a 
charter  under  the  state  of  California.  The 
others  gave  up  their  dream  of  a  congres- 
sional charter  and  worked  with  this  group 
urging  other  Navy  Wives  Clubs  to  join  in 
with  the  newly  chartered  Navy  Wives  Clubs 
of  America.  The  idea  spread  and  more  and 
more  clubs  Joined  NWCA.  To  date,  NWCA  has 
106  clubs  and  over  1700  members  located  on 
bases  all  over  the  United  States  and  overseas. 
Ten  national  officers  are  elected  and  nine 
national  chairmen  are  appointed  to  handle 
the  affairs  and  assist  the  local  clubs  of  the 
national  organization. 

The  main  purpoee  of  Navy  Wlve6  Clubs  of 
America  is  to  promote  and  encourage  a 
friendly  and  eynipathetic  social  relationship 
among  the  wives  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  Coast  Gtiard  and  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  active  reserves  of  each  of 
these  branches  of  service:  to  assist,  help  and 
encourage  the  membership  for  the  relief  to 
its  needy  members,  by  mutual  assistance  to 
foster  a  spirit  of  fellowship  and  friendship 
among  its  members.  Membership  Is  trans- 
ferred from  club  to  club  and  this  aids  the 
wives  in  making  the  necessary  changes  and 
adjustments  to  the  new  community  as  their 
husbands  are  transferred  from  duty  station 
to  duty  station.  When  a  sister  navy  wife  Is  In 
trouble  the  clubs  are  eager  to  lend  a  helping 
band. 

The  services  performed  by  these  members, 
clubs  and  organizations  are  many.  The  largest 
National  project  is  the  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of 
America  Scholarship  Foundation  started  in 
1954.  Starting  and  continuing  with  donations 
from  the  clubs,  members  and  friends;  the 
Foundation  awards  ten  Scholarships  each 
year  to  the  dependents  of  enlisted  men  of  the 
Navy,  Coast  Guard  or  Marine  Corps.  Many 
other  National  projects  are  promoted — as  ex- 
ample: The  collecting  of  commemorative 
stamps  to  aid  the  handicapped,  Boys  Scouts, 
prosthesis  funds  for  dependents,  fight  against 
the  distribution  of  indecent  literature  to 
minors  through  the  malls,  the  promotion  of 
patriotism  and  assistance  to  such  service 
welfare  organizations  as  the  Navy  Relief. 
Wlfeline.  Family  Service  Centers  and  the  Red 
Cross.  The  goal  of  the  national  organization 
is  to  Improve  the  status  of  the  navy  wife  by 
helping  her  to  be  a  useful  member  of  the 
community,  a  more  Informed  navy  wife  and 
In  the  final  process,  a  happier  and  better  wife 
and  mother. 

E^ach  local  club  promotes  their  special  proj- 
ects in  their  own  communities  and  stations, 
assisting  the  Base  Commander  and  Ctiaplaln. 
It  Is  the  hope  and  desire  of  the  members  of 
Navy  Wlvee  Clube  of  America  to  reach  all 
service  wives,  make  them  aware  of  the  orga- 
nization and  the  beneflte  of  being  a  member. 
We  are  continually  Improving  and  Increasing 
our  projects  to  further  aid  the  enlisted  wife 
and  her  family  and  help  to  Improve  the 
status  of  these  families  in  their  communities. 
In  the  future  we  plan  to  have  active  clubs 
In  all  areas.  The  Navy  Department  lends  our 
organization  full  support  and  assistance  as 
stated  in  BUPERS  Instruction  5760.1.  The 
Navy  Department  and  the  Navy  Wives  Clubs 
of  America  have  reached  the  mutual  con- 
clusion that  retention  of  the  career  service- 
man depends  largely  on  the  contentedness  of 
the  service  wife. 

Recognition  from  the  Navy  Department  has 
given  Navy  Wives  Clubs  of  America  signifi- 
cance and  helped  to  make  more  people  aware 
of  our  organization  and  its  accomplishments. 
It  is  the  feeling  of  the  members  that  a  Proc- 
lamation and  national  recognition  by  the 
United  States  President  and  the  Congress 
would  further  improve  the  status  of  NWCA, 
help  publicize  the  organization  and  Its  pur- 
poses, make  more  service  wives  aware  of  the 
organization.  Increase  the  awareness  of  the 
communities  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
members  and  aid  In  a  better  understanding 
and  respect  for  service  wives  in  general. 
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In  these  times  of  stress  it  Is  Important  to 
have  as  much  recognition  and  support  to 
those  who  are  giving  so  much  to  their  coun- 
try. The  famlUes  of  our  servicemen  urgently 
need  understanding  and  assistance.  The  ca- 
reer serviceman,  at  home  or  abroad,  knows  his 
family  receives  warmth,  understanding, 
friendship  and  assistance  from  the  Navy 
Wives  Clube  of  America. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  We  will  look 
forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  TIMOTHY  Poster, 

President. 


AIR  AND  WATER  POLLUTION— A 
NATIONAL  PROBLEM 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 


Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  air  and  waters  is  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  of  us. 

Air  and  water  pollution  is  a  byproduct 
of  our  increasingly  efficient  industrial 
production,  the  sophisticated  utilization 
of  our  natural  resources,  our  necessarily 
vast  transportation  networic ;  in  short,  of 
all  our  industrial  and  technological  capa- 
bilities which  produce  and  maintain  our 
affluent  society. 

Clean  water  and  fresh  air  are  not  un- 
limited natural  resources.  Water  is  a 
precious  commodity.  Although  it  is  re- 
plenished by  nature,  its  overall  supply 
remains  fixed.  Thus  the  manner  in  which 
man  manages  his  water  supply  is  cru- 
cial— to  have  water  available  in  the  right 
quantity,  of  the  right  quality,  and  at  the 
right  time.  The  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  water  quality  too  is  crucial: 
the  prevention  and  control  of  pollutants 
being  dumped  into  our  rivers,  lakes, 
groimd  and  coastal  waters. 

The  sources  for  water  use — and  water 
pollution — have  greatly  increased  over 
the  years.  Our  cities  and  factories  are  the 
major  users  and  abusers.  A  1966  survey 
has  disclosed  that  2,979  U.S.  communi- 
ties with  a  total  population  of  31.3  mil- 
lion were  discharging  their  sewage  raw 
or  inadequately  treated  into  our  water- 
ways. Every  year,  an  additional  1,000 
commimities  throughout  the  Nation  out- 
grow their  water  treatment  plants.  Exist- 
ing facilities  often  are  poorly  managed 
or  obsolete.  Municipal  sewers  carrying 
both  sanitary  and  storm  waters  add  to 
urban  pollution.  During  rainstorms  when 
treatment  plants  become  overloaded,  the 
imtreated  waters  are  discharged  directly 
into  the  nearest  stream. 

Construction  activities  in  our  urban 
areas  add  to  the  water-pollution  prob- 
lems. Housing  developments  and  road 
and  dam  construction  erode  the  soil  and 
dump  tons  of  silt  into  the  surrounding 
waterways. 

According  to  a  1964  census,  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  are  available,  8.925 
manufacturing  plants  each  used  more 
than  20  million  gallons  of  water  annually, 
yet  only  30  percent  of  the  water  thus  used 
received  any  treatment  before  being  re- 
leased. Not  only  chemicals  and  other  sub- 
stances used  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
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ess  degrade  the  quality  of  this  water  but 
its  temperature  also  is  raised,  affecting 
aquatic  life  in  some  instances. 

Other  sources  of  water  pollution,  per- 
haps not  as  widespread  but  no  less  seri- 
ous, are  oil  spills  from  tankers,  wastes 
from  ships,  farm-animal  wastes,  agricul- 
tural pesticides  and  fertilizer  residues, 
and  acid  drainage  from  active  and  aban- 
doned mines.  And  there  are  the  more 
sophisticated  and  newer  pollutants  such 
as  increasing  heat  pollution  from  indus- 
trial and  power  plants  and  radioactive 
wastes  resulting  from  uranium  mining 
and  refining,  from  power  reactors,  from 
some  industrial  or  medical  operations, 
or  in  the  form  of  fallout  following  atomic 
weapons  tests. 

Fresh  air  over  much  of  this  Nation 
is  getting  increasingly  hard  to  come  by; 
133    million    tons  of    aerial    garbage    is 
dumped  into  the  atmosphere  every  year. 
Every  day,  motor  vehicles  alone  discharge 
some  250,000  tons  of  carbon  monoxide, 
16.500-33,000  tons  of  hydrocarbons  and 
4,000  to  12,000  tons  of  nitrogen  oxides 
into  the  air.  Each  year  major  industrial 
polluters  emit  into  our  atmosphere  2  mil- 
lion tons  of  carbon  monoxide,  9  million 
tons  of  sulfur  oxides,  2  million  tons  of 
nitrogen  oxides,  4  million  tons  of  hydro- 
carbons and  6  million  tons  of  particu- 
lates— soot,  flyash,  dust.  Becau.se  of  our 
growing   demands   for   electricity,   heat 
and   power   plants  which   feed  on   coal 
and  oil  add  additional  millions  of  tons 
of  air  polluting  substances  annually  to 
the  air  we  must  breathe.  We  use  increas- 
ing amounts  of  throwaway  packaging  for 
our  consumer  products.  Each  one  of  us, 
every  year,  discards  some  1.800  pounds 
of  solid  wastes,  trash  and  garbaee  which 
must  be  disposed  of.  When  incineration 
is  the  disposal  method,  solid  wastes  add 
to  the  contamination  of  our  air  to  the 
tune  of  1  million  tons  each  of  carbon 
monoxide,  sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen  oxides, 
hydrocarbons  and  particulate  matter. 

Our  determined  and  sustained  efforts 
to  better  our  material  lives  have  resulted 
in  equally  sustained  changes  in  our  air 
and  water — for  the  worse. 

It  became  clear  several  years  ago  that 
State  and  local  governments  could  not 
cope  with  this  problem  alone.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  became  increasingly  in- 
volved in  control  and  abatement  efforts 
although  it  recognized,  and  still  does, 
that  primary  responsibility  rests  with 
the  States  and  municipalities. 

The  constitutional  functions  of  general 
welfare  and  regulation  of  commerce  pro- 
vided the  first  impetus  for  Federal  in- 
volvement. For  instance.  Federal  water 
pollution  laws  first  were  designed  to  pre- 
vent rivers  and  harbors  from  t>ecoming 
clogged  with  debris  which  might  hamper 
navigation.  Later,  the  knowledge  of  the 
dangers  of  water-borne  diseases  trig- 
gered the  drive  for  municipal  waste  treat- 
ment. Federal  drinking  water  standards 
were  established  because  passenger 
trains  on  interstate  railways  needed  to 
refill  their  tanks  with  pure  water. 

Although  the  first  experimental  water 
control  legislation  was  enacted  in  1948. 
permanent  legislation  was  not  enacted 
until  1956  with  the  passage  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  Public 
Law  84-660.  This  law  represents  the  first 
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Federal  effort  at  participation  in  a  great 
many  different  activities,  such  as  assist- 
ance in  program  development,  increased 
technical  and  research  help,  grants  to 
support  State  programs  and  for  con- 
struction of  treatment  works,  and  better 
enforcement  measures  for  interstate 
water  pollution. 

The  act  was  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended in  1956  and  in  1965  by  passage 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act,  Public  Law 
8»-234,  which  established  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  administer  the  entire  Federal  water 
pollution  control  program 

A  major  step  forward  was  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  which 
further  enhanced  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  acts  It  is  another  strong  link 
in  the  chain  of  th»^  Federal  Government  s 
objective  to  clean  up  pollution  in  entire 
river  basins  to  supply  water  of  adecjuate 
quality  for  all  beneficial  purposes.  It  in- 
cludes such  programs  as  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  for  interstate  streams. 
construcMon  of  high-priority  waste  treat- 
ment plamts.  research,  development  and 
demonstration  projects,  and  support  for 
river  basin  organizations  and  their  pro- 
grams. 

h\  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, several  bills  have  been  Introduced 
to  further  improve  the  existing  Federal 
programs  The  new  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act.  as  propo.sed.  relates  to 
new  financing  of  waste  treatment  con- 
struction on  an  installment  basis  and  to 
the  conduct  of  water  pollution  control 
research.  It  is  hoped  that,  once  adequate 
appropriations  are  provided,  to  corre- 
spond to  the  authorization  already 
passed  by  the  Congress,  some  long-term 
financmg  plan  will  be  made  available  bv 
the  Federal  Government.  State  and  local 
authorities  need  to  be  assured  of  con- 
tinuing help  to  meet  their  expanding 
needs. 

Air  pollution  control  by  the  Federal 
Government  followed  along  much  the 
same  lines  and  with  verv-  similar  objec- 
tives. Since  air  is  no  respecter  of  politi- 
cal boundaries,  the  Federal  Government 
found  itself  increasingly  Involved  in 
interstate  air  pollution  disputes.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  provided  some  au- 
thority for  such  Federal  intervention  al- 
though it  concentrated  prim.arily  on 
strengthening  Federal  assistance  for  con- 
tinued research,  technical  aid  to  public 
and  private  organlzatiorxs.  and  technical 
training.  It  also  authorized  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  and  regional 
State  air  pollution  control  agencies. 

Additional  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  1965  and  1966  further  in- 
creased Federal  authority  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  to  tackle  the 
problem.  In  addition  to  research,  tech- 
nical aid.  and  financial  aid.  Federal 
agencies  were  empowered  to  participate 
actively  in  solving  problems  with  which 
State  and  local  authorities  could  not  cope 
alone  Primarily,  the  1965  amendment 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  emissions  from  motor  vehicles. 
Noting  the  growing  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion from  this  source  which  freely  moves 
across  political  boundaries.  Congress 
recognized  that  States  and  individual 
localities  could  not  possibly  establl.<:h  in- 
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dividual  enforceable  standards  which 
would  reduce  the  emissions  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  carbon  dioxide  substantially. 
Yet  it  was  evident  that  significant  action 
had  to  be  taken.  For  example,  in  New 
York  State  more  than  6  million  auto- 
mobiles are  registered,  plus  some  600.000 
trucks  and  25.000  buses.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  commuter  tratTic  which  enters 
and  leaves  the  State  each  day.  By  1970 
automobile  registration  may  well  reach 
8  million.  To  further  bolster  individual 
control  programs  the  1966  law  autlior- 
;zed  Ft'deral  maintenance  grants  for 
State  and  local  air  pollution  abatement 
efforts  Maintenance  grants  can  now  be 
awarded  for  up  to  60  percent  of  the  costs 
of  operating  a  regional  program  or  up  to 

50  percent  of  the  costs  of  a  single  intra- 
state program. 

In  addition  to  assistance  for  control 
programs,  the  Federal  Grovernment  also 
participates  in  the  financing  of  surveys 
of  control  needs  In  various  regions  and  of 
demonstration  projects  which  test  the 
feasibility  of  various  methods  to  control 
air  pollution. 

Under  the  terms  of  these  provisions. 

51  64  million  in  survey  grants  was 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1965  and  1966  Grants  were  made  to  par- 
ticipating State  and  local  governments 
a.s  well  as  to  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions. 

In  1966.  the  New  York  State  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  which  had  allocated 
$13.5:18,  for  survey  and  demonstration 
proiects  received  $27,077  in  Federal 
funds  totaling  $40,665  for  .such  activities. 

Also  in  that  year.  New  York  City  had 
an  overall  air  pollution  control  budget 
of  $1,201,913  The  city  received  $188,000 
additional  in  Federal  «rants  totaling 
51,389,913 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  almost  all 
Federal  grants  are  for  partial  funding 
of  control  projects.  They  are  meant  to 
stimulate  but  not  replace,  local  planning 
and  initiative. 

The  Air  Qualitv  Act  signed  into  law 
in  Novemtx-r  1967  is  the  latest  example 
of  Federal  legislation  for  air  pollution 
control.  It  is  designed  to  further  enhance 
and  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  its  amendments  by 
providink;  a  continuation  of  the  Federal 
responsibility  to  encourage  regulatory 
control  programs  at  State  .md  local  lev- 
els and  participate  actively  in  .solving  in- 
terstate air  pollution  problems. 

An  enhanced  national  research  and  de- 
■.elopment  program  is  exploded  to  pro- 
vide accurate  and  extensive  data  about 
obvious  pollutants  that  can  be  seen  and 
.smelled.  It  will  also  gather  concise  in- 
formation about  invisible  atmospheric 
pollutants  and  ()artlcles  of  which  wc 
have  insufficient  knowledge  at  present. 
Hi:;h  effectiveness  of  control  programs  at 
a  cost  which  our  citizens  can  afford  is 
the  goal  to  be  aimed  at. 

To  this  end,  the  act  provides  a  system- 
atic approach  to  control  activities  at 
all  levels.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  must  first  define  the 
Nation's  atmospheric  areas,  which  are 
based  on  differences  in  weather  condi- 
tions, climate,  and  typography.  This  has 
already  been  done 
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Next,  he  Is  responsible  for  designat- 
ing smaller  air  quality  regions;  tho.se 
areas  of  the  country  which  share  a  com- 
mon air  pollution  problems  and  there- 
fore must  act  together  to  control  It. 

Air  quality  criteria  for  each  pollutant 
must  then  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
a  factual  scientific  assessment  of  the 
damage  done  to  public  health  and  prop- 
erty Tliey  express  the  relationship  be- 
tween exix)sure  to  a  pollutant  over  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  and  the  resulting 
damage.  When  issuing  these  data,  the 
Secretarj-  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare must  also  make  available  economi- 
cally feasible  control  techniques  from 
which  the  States  and  localities  can 
choose  a  method  which  will  be  most  ef- 
fective and  economical  for  their  particu- 
lar circumstances  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop and  distribute  data  on  air  ix)llu- 
tion  technology  is  especially  important 
It  is  coupled  with  an  authorization  for 
a  comprehen.sive  study  of  the  economic 
costs  of  air  pollution  and  a  study  of  (jer- 
sonnel  needed  to  run  effective  control 
programs.  If  utilized  fully  at  State  and 
local  levels  they  can  tzreatly  strengthen 
the  technological  means  and  the  social 
and  economic  incentives  that  are  so  Mtal 
for  an  effective  control  program 

A  15-man  National  Air  Quality  Criteria 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Air  Pollution  Control  has  now 
been  selected,  representing  industry,  all 
levels  of  government,  and  universities. 
It  will  evaluate  the  latest  .scientific  in- 
formation on  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
i>ollutants  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  issue 
criteria.  New  York  State  is  represented 
on  this  committee  by  Dr.  Nyle  C.  Brady, 
of  Cornell  University. 

After  the  criteria  have  been  Issued  the 
States  arc  responsible  for  establishing 
their  own  ambient  air  quality  standards 
sinking  the  best  possible  balance  be- 
tween criteria  and  abatement  costs  The 
State  standards  actually  will  reflect  the 
dgeree  of  air  [wUution  which  the  r^eople 
in  a  certain  region  have  chosen  to  toler- 
ate in  terms  of  costs  lor  ix)llution  pre- 
vention and  abatement.  A  standard  de- 
rermmes  the  permi.ssible  amount  of  pol- 
lution concentration  over  a  certain 
l)eriod  of  time,  not  to  be  exceeded  except 
for  a  very  few  days  each  year. 

Enforcement  will  be  the  most  impor- 
tant i)art  of  the  program.  After  stand- 
ards have  been  .set  the  States  are  ex- 
i^octed  to  enforce  them  with  State  laws. 
The  Federal  Government  is  not  expected 
to  step  in  unless  a  State  is  found  to  be 
delinquent  in  its  duties  to  remedy  a  pol- 
lution problem  and  enforce  its  own 
standards. 

The  Federal  Government  does  take  ac- 
tion in  cases  of  interstate  ivillution  It 
will  start  by  completely  reviewing  the 
appropriate  air  quality  standards  and  the 
i^onomic  and  technical  means  of  im- 
plementing them  Heannes  and  confer- 
ences follow  to  bring  about  local  control 
action.  If  none  is  forthcoming  a  Federal 
injunction  can  be  obtained  against  the 
!X)lluter. 

An  example  of  such  procedures  Is  the 
recently  concluded  second  New  Y'ork- 
New  Jersey  Air  Conference.  Its  particl- 
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pants  Included  representatives  from  the 
Federal  Government,  Staites  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  city  of  New  York, 
and  the  Interstate  Sanitation  Commis- 
sion Together,  they  adopted  a  seven- 
point  program  which  if  fully  imple- 
mented, could  cut  air  pollution  by  par- 
ticulates In  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  by  as  much  as  60  percent.  Recom- 
mendations range  from  requirements 
yovemlng  combustion  of  solid  fuels  to 
disposal  of  solid  wastes,  industrial  proc- 
esses, and  incinerators.  The  recommen- 
dations now  await  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

To  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  the  largest 
amount  of  appropriations  ever  granted 
for  air  pollution  abatement  is  embodied 
in  the  act — $428.3  million  over  a  3-year 
l)eriod.  This  amount  includes  $125  mil- 
lion for  research  In  1968  and  1969,  and 
S303  million  for  operating  expenses  over 
the  3-year  iDeriod.  The  figures  again  em- 
phasize the  awareness,  by  the  Congress, 
that  much  more  concise  aiid  detailed 
data  are  needed  about  the  behavior  of 
air  ix)llutants  and  their  effects  on  public 
health  and  welfare,  as  well  as  more  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  feasible  technology,  to 
produce  an  effective  and  affordable  na- 
tional control  program  which  our  citi- 
zens will   be  willing  to  adopt. 

To  do  so,  our  citizens  must  be  kept 
fully  and  con.sistently  informed  of  the 
opportunities  available  under  Federal 
legislation,  of  the  progress  we  are  making, 
and  of  the  ways  their  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  pursue  this  needed  na- 
tional goal.  An  informed  citizen  is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  his  community  who  will 
see  to  it  that  his  State  and  local  govern- 
ment will  make  full  use  of  the  resources 
provided  under  the  Air  Quality  Act. 
Timely,  sensible,  and  effective  action  is 
needed  now.  Inertia  can  only  lead  to 
greater  danger  to  public  health  and 
proj-K^rty  and  to  greater  costs  in  the  fu- 
ture 


PFC.  PHILIP  J.  MARASCO.  U.S.  ARMY, 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 
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Another  brother,  Carlton,  lives  at  69 
Oanung  Drive,  Osslnlng,  and  Philip's  twin, 
Anthony  Paul,  1b  serving  with  the  Army  in 
Oermany.  Also  surviving  are  several  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins  In  the  area. 

Pfc.  Marasco  was  born  In  Tarrytown  Nov. 
13,  1946,  son  of  the  late  Mr,  and  Mrs  Anthony 
Marasco.  He  was  graduated  from  Irvlngton 
High  School  and  attended  Westchester  Busi- 
ness School.  Prior  to  entering  the  service  he 
had  worked  lor  McCall-Prandsen,  Inc.  auto 
dealership  in  North  Tarrytown. 

He  entered  the  Army  Sept.  11.  1967  and 
had  served  In  Vietnam  three  or  four  months. 

Pfc.  Marasco  Is  the  third  serviceman  from 
the  Tarrytowns  to  die  in  Vietnam.  Marine 
Gunnery  Sgt.  Daniel  T.  Joyce  of  North 
Tarrytown  was  killed  In  action  May  14.  1967. 
Army  Pfc.  William  Thornton  of  Tarrytown 
was  reported  missing  and  presumed  dead 
earlier  that  year. 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

TV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Pfc.  Philip  J.  Marasco,  U.S. 
Army,  of  Tarrytown.  N.Y.,  died  in  Viet- 
nam last  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  his  memory 
by  inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  the  following  article  from 
the  Daily  News  of  Tarrytown,  N.Y..  July 
30.1968: 
Priv.mt:    First    Class    Marasco    Killed    by 

Grenade  in  Vietnam— Boobytrap  Is  Fat.al 

TO  Village  GI 

Relatives  were  notified  last  night  of  the 
death  in  Vietnam  of  Army  Pfc.  Philip  J. 
Marasco.  21,  of  5  Glenwold  St.,  Tarrytown. 

.According  to  preliminary  information  re- 
ceived by  a  brother.  Peter,  of  the  home  ad- 
dress. Pfc.  Marasco  was  killed  by  a  booby 
trap  grenade. 


THE  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 
AWARD 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  business  firms  are  becoming  in- 
volved in  helping  ghetto  residents  to  help 
themselves  and  in  helping  communities 
to  begin  to  solve  their  own  problems.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  programs  of  this 
type,  sponsored  by  Sylvania  Entertain- 
ment Corp.,  has  just  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Under  this  program,  Sylvania  is  spon- 
soring a  competition  among  all  enter- 
tainment products  dealers  who  have  be- 
gun programs  in  their  communities  aimed 
at  assisting  minority  consumers  in  ob- 
taining economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  best  project  will  be  awarded  $5,- 
000  by  Sylvania  toward  the  continuance 
of  the  program  and  the  dealer  will  re- 
ceive a  trophy  signifying  his  contribution 
to  his  community. 

I  believe  this  type  of  encouragement  to 
local  business  dealers  to  inform  them- 
selves, to  become  involved  and  to  take 
some  concrete  action  to  assist  minority 
groups  in  their  communities  is  to  be 
highly  commended.  And  I  think  Syl- 
vania should  be  applauded  for  originat- 
ing this  innovative  approach  in  attempt- 
ing to  help  the  ghetto  resident  help  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  Sylvania  an- 
nouncement of  the  Community  Involve- 
ment Award.  The  announcement  follows : 
Sylvania  Entertainment  Products  An- 
nounces    THE      COMMtTNrTY      INVOLVEMENT 

AWARD,  1968-1969 

Sylvania  recognizes  that  the  Consumer  En- 
tertainment Product  Retailer  Is  our  Industry 
interface  with  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
in  the  United  States  today — the  urban  prob- 
lem— characterized  by  minority  group  social 
upheavals. 

This  Award  is  established  on  an  annual 
basis  to  recognize  the  personal  involvement 
of  Dealers  who  have  generated  noteworthy 
accompUshments  In  Improving  economic 
conditions  of  minority  groups  In  their  areas. 
The  modest  trophy  goes  to  the  individual. 
The  financial  award  ($5,000)  will  be  given, 
In  the  Dealer's  name,  to  further  support  the 
business  enterprise  or  activity  established  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  This  Award  Is  not 
intended  to  be  a  short-term  subsidy. 
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It  IS  a  requirement  that  the  activity  be 
Judged  on  the  principle  of  American  free 
enterprise  business  standards.  The  winning 
Dealer's  objective  must  have  been  to  develop 
a  self-sustaining  operation.  American  busi- 
ness Is  strong  when  It  performs  a  needed 
service  and.  in  the  process,  is  rewarded  with  a 
profit  as  adequate  return  on  an  Investment 
and  compensation  of  effort. 

Qualifications:  Who  can  qualify?  Any 
established  Home  Entertainment  Products 
Retailer.  {It  is  not  a  requirement  that  the 
retailer  he  a  Sylvania  Dealer.) 

How  can  the  Dealer  qualify?  The  Dealer 
must  have  personally  Instigated  a  construc- 
tive, long-term  approach  to  providing  op- 
portunities for  minority  group  individuals 
to  obtain  economic  self-sufficiency  in  any 
one  of   the   following  areas : 

Establishing  a  successful  allied  business 
enterprise  in  hard  core  urban  areas  to  serve 
minority  group  consumers,  and  actively 
operated  under  a  training  program  with 
managers  drawn  from  the  minority  group. 
Opportunity  for  these  managers  to  obtain 
equity  in  the  enterprise  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  10  years,  upon  demonstrated  per- 
formance, must  be  a  pre-condition  of  the 
establishment  of  the  program. 

Establishing  recruiting-training  programs 
from  minority  groups  for  sales  and /or  service 
emplovTnent  "in  the  Home  Entertainment 
Industrv. 

Estabiishlng  part-time  work  programs 
allied  to  the  Home  Entertainment  Industry 
for  15-22  age  group  to  permit  minority  group 
individuals  to  finish  theU"  High  School  educa- 
tlon.  and /or  pursue  higher  education  at  col- 
legiate or  Trade  School  level. 

Judging:  Entries  will  be  Judged  by  a  panel 
of  judges  made  up  of  members  of  the  Trade 
Press:  representatives  of  Independent  Retail 
Trade  Associations;  members  of  Sylvanla'e 
Dealer  and  Distributor  Advisory  Boards:  and 
the  Chairman.  Ex-offlclo:  Thomas  H.  Cashln. 
Senior  Vice-President,  Sylvania  Entertain- 
ment Products  Group. 

The  structuring  of  the  Dealer's  endeavor 
within  the  scope  of  this  program,  at  arm's 
length  from  his  present  business,  will  be 
heavily  considered  in  Judging  his  entry.  The 
Judges  will  also  weigh  each  entry  based  on 
the  size  of  the  Dealer's  present  business; 
thus  entries  from  relatively  small  Dealers 
will  have  the  same  opportunity  as  large, 
multi-branch  operations. 

In  the  interest  of  impartiality,  Sylvanla's 
Panel  of  Judges  will  conduct  on-site  evalua- 
tions and  personal  interviews  with  minority 
group  participants. 

Award:  The  winning  entry  will  be  an- 
nounced no  later  than  June  30.  1969. 

All  Dealers  who  submit  entries  for  t^e 
award  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Honorable 
Mention  -in  recognition  of  his  effort  as  a 
participant  in  the  Sylvania  Community  In- 
volvement Award— 1968   1969". 

Submission:  Entries  must  be  in  wtlting 
and  on  Official  Entry  Form.  Full  det;ills  are 
required  Including  photographs  and  Individ- 
ual statements  from  the  minority  group  em- 
ployees involved.  Entries  will  be  Judged  on 
substance,  not  on  an  elaborate  presentation. 
Entries  must  be  postmarked  prior  to  mid- 
night, December  31,  1968.  and  become  the 
property  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 


PRESIDENT       JOHNSON'S       ACTION 
HELPS    STEM    INFLATION 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
against  the  threat  of  inflation  is  probably 
a  war  that  will  never  end.  However,  a 
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signlflcant  battle  has  been  won  through 
President  Johnson's  successful  efforts  to 
persuade  major  steel  producers  not  to 
put  into  effect  an  inflationary,  across- 
the-board.  5-percent  price  hike. 

When  the  price  increases  were  first 
announced.  I  spoke  out  against  this  in- 
flationary action  and  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
eliminate  this  threat  to  wage-price  sta- 
bility. I  was  «ratifled  that  the  President 
acted  vigorously  and  that  his  efforts  have 
now  been  rewarded  with  success. 

This  episode  should  serve  to  remind  all 
of  OS  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  both  at 
home  and  abroad  depends  upon  a  reason- 
able measure  of  price  stability 

Both  labor  and  management  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  the  public  in- 
terest when  they  meet  face  to  face  across 
the  bargaining  table.  We  always  hope 
that  enlightened  voluntary  action  by 
both  parties  will  serve  to  maintain  the 
dynamic  strength  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. No  one — and  I  repeat — no  one 
wants  to  see  mandatory  controls  intro- 
duced into  our  free  enterprise  economy. 
And  as  long  as  inflationary  dangers  can 
be  warded  off  through  voluntary  actions, 
our  free  economy  will  remain  free. 


MARYGROVE  COLLEGE  AIDS 
DETROIT'S  INNER  CITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENT.MTV'ES 
Friday,  AuQicst  3.   1968 

Mr  BROOMFIELD  Mr  Speaker,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans arc  aware  of  and  concerned  about 
the  social  and  physical  ills  of  urban  life 
and  that  they  are  responding  with  in- 
dividual concern  and  initiative  Tliey  are 
mobilizing  individual  energies  and  tal- 
ents and  the  resources  of  private  institu- 
tions, large  and  small,  and  are  beginning 
to  chip  away  at  some  of  these  massive 
problems. 

An  especially  inspiring  example  of  this 
Individual  concern  and  initiative  is 
Marj'grove  College,  a  .small,  private  wom- 
en's liberal  arts  school  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
Operating  in  the  shadow  of  broad-based 
Job-training  and  educational  programs 
undertalcen  by  Detroit's  biggest  indus- 
trial firms  and  universities,  Mar>-grove 
has  decided,  nevertheless,  to  do  what  it 
can  in  its  own  way 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Marygrove  launched 
the  first  in  a  series  of  innovative  schol- 
arship programs  designed  to  make  its 
unique  facilities  more  available  to  the 
inner-city  Negro  girl 

Marygrove's  goals  in  undertaking  this 
project  were  at  least  threefold  First,  as 
a  college.  Marygrove  wanted  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the 
Nation  in  the  way  it  was  best  qualified 
But  its  faculty  and  administration  hoped 
that  they  would  gain  along  with  the 
students  by  living  and  working  with  per- 
sons of  different  racial,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds.  And,  the  college 
wanted  to  take  the  initiative  in  attract- 
ing young  Negro  women  of  ability. 

The     program     was     conceived     and 
launched  with  a  realistic  understandmg 
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of  Marygrove's  resources  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  large  metropolitan  com- 
munity. Sister  Jane  Marj .  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  program,  explains  it  this 
way: 

since  Marygrove  opened  In  Detroit  in  1927, 
'.t  haa  served  ycunK  women  nf  all  races  and 
v-reed.s.  However,  the  p>oBalblllty  of  attending 
.1  private,  liberal  arts  ci)llei?e  like  Marygrove 
does  not  enter  liit^i  the  thlnklni?  vi  inner- 
clty  Nei?ro  |i;lrl.s  of  ability 

Colleges  like  uurs  are  relatively  expensive, 
they  are  !hoU|^ht  t.i  be  denominational,  and 
they  are  less  cosmopx)lluin  than  the  large, 
urban,  co-educatlniial  instUiitluns.  We,  there- 
fore. sou)<ht  out.  with  the  cooperation  of 
high  school  counselors  in  Detroit's  public 
schools,  qualified  young  women  for  a  Col- 
ieco  Talent  Program 

Under  the  first  phase  of  the  program 
which  is  now  nearing  completion.  12 
high  school  graduates  were  invited  to  the 
campus  for  a  6-week  intensive  learning 
and  livinK  program  with  five  upperclass- 
men  and  five  faculty  members.  The 
prospective  freshmen  were  thoroughly 
tested  for  placement  iuid  then  tutored  in 
English  or  mathematics,  according  to 
their  Individual  needs.  In  their  free  time 
they  were  exposed  to  concerts  and  plays. 

When  the  program  is  completed  this 
month,  those  who  are  recommended  for 
college  by  faculty  counselors  will  be  given 
full  tuition  and  residence  scholarships. 

Another  phase  of  the  program  will 
provide  a  $900  tuition  scholarship,  plus 
$300  in  expense  money  to  20  needy 
.students  who  will  commute  to  and  from 
college  In  addition,  each  Detroit  high 
school  has  been  provided  with  one  full 
tuition  scholarship  to  Marygrove  which 
It  may  award  to  an  eligible  and  needy 
student.  And.  the  college's  placement  of- 
fice already  has  found  Jobs  for  66  pro- 
.spective  freshmen.  21  of  whom  arc  in- 
cluded In  the  .special  .scholarship  pro- 
-rams 

The  entire  cost  of  the  project  is  borne 
by  the  college,  assisted  by  private  sub- 
scription from  friends  Admittedly  not  a 
large-scale  undertaking,  the  program  has 
a  total  of  $24,000  pledged  to  it  with  $23.- 
000  .subscribed  But  It  is  an  example  of 
what  a  relatively  small,  but  mightily 
concerned  institution  and  its  faculty  can 
do 

Were  this  concern  projected  through 
all  of  the  small  institutions  in  the  coun- 
tr>'.  it  almost  certamly  would  make  a 
major  impact  on  .some  of  our  most  press- 
ing problems.  Sister  Jane  Mary  says: 

If  a  small  women's  college  can  venture  in 
thl.s  way  we  mUht  think  of  mul'lplylng  such 
programs  a  thou.sandfold  and  more  across 
the  country  Such  a  multiplied  etlect  could 
make  a  perceptible  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  inequality  In  education  which  un- 
derlie so  many  other  Inequities  In  our  coun- 
try. 


Auf/ust  2,  1968 


A  DISTINGUISHED  CLERGYMAN 
CELEBRATES  HIS  40TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

"r    TENNIWBEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uth  of 
August  marked  the  40th  anniversary  of 
I>r.  Lee  Robersons  ministry  and  some 


25  years  service  to  the  congregation  of 
Highland  Park  Baptist  Church.  ChatU- 
nooga.  Tenn  .  one  or  the  Nation's  largest. 

On  such  an  occasion,  it  is  dillicult  to 
highlight,  in  a  few  words,  the  good  works 
and  memorable  accomplishments  which 
have  made  Dr  Robersons  life  a  land- 
mark 

Thou.sands  of  people  have  come  to 
know  and  respect  this  man  of  God. 
liirough  his  work  with  the  Hit^hland  Park 
Baptist  Church,  Camp  Joy.  the  World 
Wide  Faith  Mis.sions.  Tennessee  Temple 
Schools,  the  Union  Gospel  Mission,  the 
"Gospel  Dynamite  "  broadcasts  and  the 
many  other  activities  which  have  filled 
his  days. 

In  this  time  of  questioning  and  doubt, 
we  Chattanoogans  are  especially  grate- 
ful to  have  a  man  like  Dr.  Roberson 
among  us,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  of  us  In  extending  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  him  on  this,  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  ministry  among  us. 


THE   VULNERABLE   RUSSIANS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,   1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
root  of  the  various  crises  in  the  Red  em- 
pire IS  the  ineradicable  .spirit  of  nation- 
alism that  inspires  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions .'Striving  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. Whether  it  be  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland.  LTcrame,  Armenia,  or  North  Viet- 
nam, the  spint  is  basic  to  all  the  demands 
for  reform,  relaxation  of  totalitarian  op- 
iire.ssion,  and  improved  economic  stand- 
ards. The  ultimate  source  of  power  which 
really  sustains  the  Red  empire — and  this. 
regardless  of  the  rifts,  .squabbles,  and  so- 
called  nonmonolith  of  the  Communist 
world — is  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  What 
too  many  Amencans  fail  to  recognize  is 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  itself  an  im- 
penal  system,  made  up  of  numerous,  ex- 
ploited captive  nations. 

For  a  working  and  .solid  perspective 
on  the  U.S.S.R..  the  new  book  "The  Vul- 
nerable Russians '  cannot  be  recom- 
mended too  highly,  as  gathered  from 
many  favorable  reviews.  Authored  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Greorgetown 
University,  the  book  maintains  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  Soviet  Russian  im- 
penocolonialism  is  the  prime  enemy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  bookstore,  White 
Gravenor,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington. DC  .\  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally renowned  columnist.  Edgar  An- 
.sel  Mowrer.  recently  reviewed  the  book 
in  his  syndicated  column.  As  shown  be- 
low, the  review  highlights  the  Soviet 
Union  as  "really  a  Red  Russian  empire  ": 
Unless  the  Soviet  Union  closes  the  600 
schools  of  propaganda  and  subversion  where- 
in it  has  trained  about  150.000  subverters  and 
fomenters  of  "little  wars  of  liberation"  out- 
side Its  boundaries,  the  United  States  will 
one  day  have  to  meet  Its  challenge  on  the 
field  of  political  war 

Considering  Washington's  present  fixation 
on  ever  more  agreements  with  Moscow.  In- 
cluding a  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
which  can  spell  the  end  of  NATO,  that  day 
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may  seem  remote.  But  since  It  Is  all  but  In- 
evitable, it  Is  comforting  to  note  that  once 
we  make  up  our  mind  to  give  as  much  as  we 
receive,  we  shall  find  the  Soviet  Union  the 
most  vulnerable  of  all  our  adversaries. 

For  contrarj-  to  the  prevailing  American 
view,  what  we  call  the  Soviet  Union  Is  really 
a  Red  Russian  Empire  with  Internal  colonies 
whose  combined  population,  120  million.  Is 
^'reater  than  that  of  genuine  Russia.  This 
writer  has  long  urged  succeaslve  U.S.  admin- 
istrations never  to  discuss  the  colonialism 
of  any  country  without  making  a  full  ex- 
pose of  Russian  colonialism,  the  last  full- 
Hedged  variety. 

Now  a  real  authority  on  the  subject.  Pro- 
fessor Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Washington,  has  devoted  a  book  to 
the  subject.  Called  "The  Vulnerable  Rus- 
,ians."  It  sets  forth  In  detail  the  astonishing 
weakness  In  the  modern  world  of  a  multi- 
national empire  a  majority  of  whose  colonial 
I>eoples  yearn  for  Independence. 

Our  American  leaders'  failure  to  recognize 
this  fact  to  this  very  day  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  accounts  for  the  relative  failure  of 
what  pKJlltlcal  warfare  we  have  waged.  For 
the  ruling  Russians  are  acutely  conscious 
of  It. 

Foreigners  were  am&zed  at  the  hearty  wel- 
come most  Ukrainians  gave  to  Hitler's  Invad- 
ing army.  But  not  Moscow,  which  quickly 
announced  that  each  "federal  republic" 
oould.  If  It  wished,  have  a  foreign  office  and 
an  army  of  its  own,  and  then  persuaded  a 
gullible  FDR  to  allow  the  Soviets  not  one 
but  tnree  votes  in  the  United  Nations 
Assembly! 

Stalin  knew  that  what  the  Bolsheviks  had 
done,  essentially,  was  give  a  Red  economic 
varnish  to  teaiist  imperialism.  During  the 
Russian  revolution,  nearly  all  the  peoples 
mentioned  as  colonial  by  Dobriansky  had 
immediately  revolted. 

Yet  despite  the  Bolshevik  guflf  about  na- 
tional independence,  Lenin  himself  slowly 
reconquered  them  by  fire  and  sword.  For  the 
dominant  trait  of  Soviet  communism  Is  not 
Its  crazy  economics  but  its  devotion  to  sheer 
p>ower  and  Itch  to  conquer. 

Dobrlfuisky  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  Com- 
munist "doctrine"  so  much  eye-wash  to 
camouflage  imperialism.  I  do  not  accept  this 
since  I  believe  that  the  Bolshevik  leaders  I 
have  known  personally  Identified  the  spread 
of  Soviet  communism  with  Russian  na- 
tionalism. 

This  Incidentally  explains  their  chagrin  at 
the  current  unrest  among  the  satellites.  And 
it  accounts  for  the  panic  fear  of  the  Russian 
leaders  each  time  a  U.S.  administration  pro- 
claims a  captive  Nations  Week. 

Dobriansky  l>eUeve8  that  by  appropriate 
political  warfare,  the  United  States  could  dis- 
member the  empire  and  thereby  reduce  our 
enemy  to  manageable  size.  He  even  describes 
how  to  do  It. 

But  read  his  book  and  if  you  agree,  tell 
the  President,  your  senators,  your  congress- 
man and  your  candidates  that  this  is  the 
foreign  policy  you  want — now! 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

by  inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record,  the  following  article: 
[Prom  the  Peeksklll   (NY.)    Evening  Star. 
July  26,  19681 
■   SiatVED   IN   Battle   Zone   4    Months 
Staff  Sgt.  Chester  J.  Moshier,  Jr.,  32,  a  long- 
time   member   of    the   U.S.    Marines,    whose 
family  resides  at  Dunbar  Heights,  was  killed 
In  action  In  Vietnam  Wednesday. 

The  family  was  notified  that  Sgt.  Moshier 
was  killed  In  a  rocket  attack  In  the  Quang 
Nam  sector.  The  Peelcsklll  Marine  had  been 
In  the  battle  zone  for  four  months,  but  had 
spent  one  year  In  Vietnam  previously,  return- 
ing home  In  May  of  1966. 

RE-ENLISTED    IN    1961 

Sgt.  Moshier  graduated  In  1953  from  Peek- 
sklll High  School  where  he  played  basketball 
and  baseball.  He  enlisted  in  the  Marines 
shortly  afterward. 

The  son  of  Chester  J  and  Minnie  Jackson 
Moshier.  Sgt.  Moshier  was  born  in  Peeksldll 
on  January  16,  1936. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  his  wife,  the 
former  Vera  Storms  and  four  children,  Mau- 
reen. Chester,  Jeffrey  and  Michele,  and  a 
brother,  Calvin,  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Pearl 
Brown,  all  of  Peeksklll . 

Funeral  services  have  not  yet  been  ar- 
ranged, the  family  reported  this  morning. 


STAFF  SGT.  CHESTER  J.  MOSHIER, 
JR.,  USMC.  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    KTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ', 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Staff  Sgt.  Chester  J.  Moshier, 
Jr..  USMC.  of  Peeksklll,  N.Y.,  died  in 
Vietnam  last  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  Ser- 
geant Moshier  and  to  honor  his  memory 


NEWTON  JAYCEES 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  I  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  remarks  in  part  that  I  made 
early  this  year  at  the  annual  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  Newton 
Jaycees  and  a  news  article  from  the 
Newton  Graphic  about  Lewis  B.  Songer, 
the  recipient  of  this  year's  award. 

The  program  was  very  well  conducted, 
very  impressive,  and  very  rewarding  to 
me. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
spirit  of  dedication  which  was  quite  evi- 
dent in  the  leadership  and  members  of 
this  organization  and  the  outstanding 
young  men  selected  for  the  award,  and 
am  especially  thankful  to  my  able  young 
friend,  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Concannon.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  distinguished  award 
committee  for  his  kind  invitation  to  be 
in  attendance  upon  this  most  auspicious 
occasion,  and  the  courtesy  and  warm 
reception  accorded  me. 

The  award  finalists  were  Joseph  An- 
thony Arnold,  John  Edward  Borelll, 
Robert  Cohen,  Anthony  Francis  Gentile, 
Edward  J.  Goldstein,  Richard  Sidney 
Hayden.  Nicholas  Robert  Pasquarosa. 
Wigmore  Ailing  Pierson,  A.  Frederick 
Rosene,  and  Lewis  Burke  Songer. 

The  remarks  and  article  follow: 
Remarks,  in  Part,  of  Congressman  Philip 

J.   Philbin.  Annual  Distinguished   Serv- 
ice   Award    Banquet.     Newton     Jaycees. 

January  27,  1968 

Mr.  Tcastmaster,  dlstlngiUshed  guests  and 
friends — I  am  gratified,  very  much  pleased 
E«id  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
very  fine  JayCee  group  of  Newton,  for  which 
I  have  such  high  regard  and  admiration. 

In  the  first  Instance  I  want  to  congratu- 
late and  compliment  your  leaders  upon  this 
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very  well  arranged  meeting  and  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  being  with  you,  and  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  those  who  have  been 
so  greatly  honored  tonight  by  the  precious, 
meaningful  awards  you  have  conferred  upon 
ilieni. 

I  tiilnk  that  we  are  Invariably  inspired 
by  your  JayCee  Creed,  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonally very  familiar,  and  which  outlines  In 
such  a  convincing  fashion  the  lofty  principles 
and  Ideals  which  have  been  In  large  measure, 
together  with  brilliant  dedicated  leadership, 
the  motlvatiiig  force  belilnd  tills  great  or- 
ganization. 

Certainly,  most  Americans,  and  most  peo- 
ple, agree  witli  your  Creed  that  faith  In 
God  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  human 
life,  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  Is  a  trans- 
cending consideration  In  the  world,  that  eco- 
nomic justice  and  social  justice  can  best  be 
won  by  free  men  through  free  enterprise, 
that  government  should  be  of  law.  not  of 
men,  that  the  human  personality  Is  a  price- 
less treasure,  and  that  service  to  humanity 
Is  the  best  work  of  life. 

There  can  be  no  question,  my  friends,  that 
in  these  troublous  days  of  concern,  anguish, 
upset  and  unrest,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
needs  of  the  nation  and  the  world  Is  for 
dedicated  service,  going  even  beyond  the  call 
of  duty,  and  for  far-sighted,  Informed,  cour- 
ageous leadership  prepared  and  able  to  grap- 
ple resolutely  and  fearlessly  with  the  very 
challenging  problems  of  ihe  hour. 

It  Is  In  this  sense  that  these  Impressive 
ceremonies,  marking  the  presentation  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  New- 
ton JayCees  to  your  vigoroxis,  dynamic  young 
leaders  of  your  outstanding  group  and  of 
your  great  city,  Is  particularly  noteworthy, 
since  It  affirms  the  practical  application  In 
the  dally  life  of  your  community  of  the  In- 
spiring principles  of  the  JayCee  Creed. 

Very  commendably  your  JayCee  group, 
here  as  elsewhere  Is  growing  and  spreading 
its  influence  for  good  for  progress  and  for 
stability  in  many  places  throughout  this 
country  and  the  world.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  your  ceaseless  action  in  eo  many  fields 
to  improve  community  life  and  strengthen 
and  support  the  national  spirit  and  the  world 
spirit. 

In  many  ways,  you  have  inoved  to  bring 
untold  benefits  to  our  young  people  to 
broaden  their  opportunities  for  wholesome 
recreation,  to  sharpen  their  competitive 
spirit  and  to  bring  them  in  closer  rapp>ort 
with  a  host  of  activities  that  are  bound  to 
strengthen  their  purpose,  elevate  their  goals 
and  improve  their  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages in  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

You  have  stood  out  literally  as  a  gleaming 
beacon  light  to  inspire  broader  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  government  and 
business,  and  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen 
faith  in  the  basic  tenets  of  the  American 
heritage. 

You  have  moved  to  awaken  and  arouse 
fresh,  vigorous  interest  in  tlie  public  busi- 
ness at  every  level,  which  must,  most  as- 
suredly, these  days  be  not  only  of  deep  con- 
cern, but  must  receive  the  active  attention 
of  every  civic-minded  American,  and  every 
one  who  is  truly  interested  in  solving  the 
problems  of  this  country  under  the  free  in- 
stitutions and  the  principles  of  our  great 
free  enterprise  system  which,  in  the  mate- 
rial sense,  has  iseen  responsible,  with  the 
Lord's  help,  and  the  spiritual  idealism,  stam- 
ina, courage  and  Industry  of  the  American 
people,  for  malting  us  the  greatest,  the  rich- 
est, the  most  powerful  nation  in  all  history. 
Your  organization  has  never  overlooked  the 
f.act  that  we  owe  the  great  blessings  we  have 
received  in  this  and  other  generations  to  the 
cherished  freedoms  we  have  enjoyed  under 
the  Constitution,  which  have  made  it  possible 
for  everv-one  living  in  this  country,  to  utilize 
his  talents,  to  follow  his  aspirations  and.  by 
dint  of  his  own  ability,  hard  work  and  per- 
severance advance  hlinself  lii  every  field  of 
his  choice  in  American  life. 
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F»«l^r*i  ^ff  rt  »t  r>«rticip«(ion  In  «  btmiI 
ni«r.v  dlffTri'.'  <irtl.ltl»'»  MiCt\  M  &<aUt- 
H.cr  1!.  ^jr'mraiT.  dr  . '■i..prii*"::t.  lncrp*»«l 
■-^rhnica.  Ai.il  r^«i*i»:  r  :.'-.p  granu  to 
%upt«ii',  SiA'.r  pr  i«<:anu*  and  for  con- 
Ni:  ii'.i  I.  _!  '.rca'.nifni  worts,  and  beU*r 
-r  ;  prc^meni  measures  for  interstate 
*  iti^r  pollution 

The  act  waa  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended III  1956  and  In  19<55  by  passace 
of  the  Water  Quality  Act.  Public  Law 
8»-234  which  establiahed  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Admlnlatralion 
to  admiruater  the  entire  Federal  water 
pollution  control  program 

A  major  step  forward  was  the  Clean 
Water  Restoration  Act  of  1966  which 
further  enhanced  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  acts  It  is  another  strong  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  Federal  Government's 
objective  to  clean  up  pollution  In  entire 
river  basins  to  supply  water  of  adequate 
quality  for  all  beneficial  purposes.  It  in- 
cludes such  programs  as  the  establish- 
ment of  standards  for  Interstate  streams, 
con*trucU«n  of  high-priority  waste  treat- 
ment plants,  research,  development  and 
demonstration  projects,  and  support  for 
river  basin  organizatior^s  and  their  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, several  bills  have  been  Introduced 
to  further  improve  the  existing  Federal 
programs.  The  new  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act.  as  proposed,  relates  to 
new  financing  of  waste  treatment  con- 
struction on  an  installment  basis  and  to 
the  conduct  of  water  pollution  control 
research.  It  Is  hoped  that,  once  adequate 
appropriations  are  provided,  to  corre- 
spond to  the  authorization  already 
passed  by  the  Congress,  some  long-term 
financing  plan  will  be  made  available  by 
the  Federal  Government.  State  and  local 
authorities  need  to  be  assured  of  con- 
tinuing help  to  meet  their  expanding 
needs. 

Air  pollution  control  by  the  Federal 
Government  followed  along  much  the 
same  lines  and  with  very  similar  objec- 
tives. Since  air  is  no  respecter  of  politi- 
cal boundaries,  the  Federal  Government 
found  itself  increasingly  Involved  in 
interstate  air  pollution  disputes.  The 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  provided  some  au- 
thority for  such  Federal  Intervention  al- 
though it  concentrated  primarily  on 
strengthening  Federal  assistance  for  con- 
tinued research,  technical  aid  to  public 
and  private  organizations,  and  technical 
tralniiig  It  also  authorized  direct  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  local  and  regional 
State  air  pollution  control  agencies. 

Additional  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  in  1965  and  1966  further  in- 
creased Federal  authority  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  to  tacitle  the 
problem  In  addition  to  research,  tech- 
nical aid.  and  financial  aid,  Federal 
agencies  were  empowered  to  participate 
actively  in  solving  problems  with  which 
State  and  local  authorities  could  not  cope 
alone.  Primarily,  the  1965  amendment 
authorizes  the  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  emissions  from  motor  vehicles. 
Noting  the  growing  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion from  this  source  which  freely  moves 
across  political  boundaries.  Congress 
recognized  that  States  and  IndlvlduaJ 
localities  could  not  possibly  establish  in- 
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di'.duA.  -t.irt-Aiiif  >i«ixlar(ls  which 
wau.d  ,-edu<r  ...r  •■mi*Ai<)!i«  of  hydrocar- 
boiut  and  cartx>n  dioxide  substantially 
Yet  It  was  evident  that  slgruflcaiu  action 
had  u.  >»•  '-Aicen  For  example,  in  New 
York  -SLuu;  ::iore  than  6  million  auto- 
mobiles are  regUtered.  plus  .tome  600.000 
truciLs  and  25.000  buses  To  thl«  must  be 
added  the  commuter  traffic  which  enters 
and  leaves  the  SMte  each  day  By  1970 
autoniobile  registration  may  well  reach 
8  million  To  further  bolster  individual 
control  programs  Uie  1966  law  autiior- 
ized  Federal  maintenance  grants  for 
State  and  local  air  pollution  ahatement 
efTorts.  Maintenance  grants  can  now  t>e 
awarded  for  up  to  60  percent  of  the  costs 
of  operating  a  regional  program  or  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  costs  of  a  single  intra- 
state program. 

In  addition  to  assistance  for  control 
programs,  the  Federal  Government  also 
participates  in  the  financing  of  surveys 
of  control  needs  In  various  regions  and  of 
demonstration  projects  which  test  the 
feasibility  of  various  methods  to  control 
air  pollution. 

Under  the  terms  of  these  provisions, 
$1.64  million  in  survey  grants  was 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Government  In 
1965  and  1966.  Grants  were  made  to  par- 
ticipating State  and  local  governments 
as  well  as  to  nonprofit  research  organiza- 
tions. 

In  1966.  the  New  York  State  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  which  had  allocated 
$13,538,  for  survey  and  demonstration 
projects  received  $27,077  in  Federal 
funds  totaling  $40,665  for  such  activities. 

Also  in  that  year.  New  York  City  had 
an  overall  air  pollution  control  budget 
of  $1,201,913.  The  city  received  $188,000 
additional  in  Federal  grants  totaling 
Sl.389.913. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  almost  all 
Federal  grants  are  for  partial  funding 
of  control  projects.  They  are  meant  to 
stimulate  but  not  replace,  local  plarmlng 
and  Initiative. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  signed  into  law 
in  November  1967  is  the  latest  example 
of  Federal  legislation  for  air  pollution 
control.  It  is  designed  to  further  enhance 
and  implement  the  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  its  amendments  by 
providing  a  continuation  of  the  Federal 
responsibility  to  encourage  regulatory 
control  programs  at  State  and  local  lev- 
els and  participate  actively  in  solving  in- 
terstate adr  pollution  problems. 

An  enhanced  national  research  and  de- 
velopment program  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide accurate  and  extensive  data  about 
obvious  pollutants  that  can  be  seen  and 
smelled.  It  will  also  gather  concise  in- 
formation about  invisible  atmospheric 
pollutants  and  particles  of  which  we 
have  insulBclent  knowledge  at  present. 
High  effectiveness  of  control  programs  at 
a  cost  which  our  citizens  can  afford  is 
the  goal  to  be  aimed  at. 

To  this  end.  the  act  provides  a  system- 
atic approach  to  control  activities  at 
all  levels.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  must  first  define  the 
Nation's  atmospheric  areas,  which  are 
based  on  differences  in  weather  condi- 
tions, climate,  and  typography.  This  has 
already  been  done. 
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Next    h«  is  re»poniiible  for  dcftlunai- 
mg    smaller   air   quality    reglotu     th(v« 
areas  of  the  country  which  »harv  a  com 
mon  air  pollution  problems  and  then 
fore  must  act  together  lo  control  it 

Air  quamy  cntt-na  for  «»ch  poUutan 
.nust  then  be  established  on  the  basis  oi 
a  factual  scientific  assessment  of  the 
damage  done  to  public  health  and  prop- 
erty They  express  the  iclation.shlp  bt - 
tween  exposure  to  a  pollutant  over  a  cei 
Lain  period  of  lime  and  the  resulting 
damase.  When  issuing  these  data,  tlii/ 
Secretary-  of  Health  Education,  and  Wi  .- 
fare  must  also  make  available  economi- 
cally feasible  control  techniques  froi  i 
which  the  States  and  localities  ca  i 
choose  a  method  which  will  be  most  el- 
fectlve  and  economical  for  their  particu- 
lar circumstances.  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
vision authonzinR  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop and  distribute  data  on  air  pollu- 
tion technology  is  especially  important 
It  is  coupled  with  an  authorization  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  the  economic 
costs  of  air  pollution  and  a  study  of  per- 
sonnel needed  to  run  effective  control 
programs.  If  utilized  fully  at  State  and 
local  levels  they  can  1,'reatly  strenRthen 
the  technological  means  and  the  social 
and  economic  incentives  that  are  so  vital 
for  an  effective  control  program. 

A  15-man  National  Air  Quality  Criteria 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  National  Cen- 
ter for  Air  Pollution  Control  has  now 
been  selected,  representing  industry,  all 
levels  of  government,  and  universitie.s. 
It  will  evaluate  the  latest  scientific  in- 
formation on  the  effects  of  atmospheric 
pollutants  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  issue 
criteria.  New  York  State  is  represented 
on  this  committee  by  Dr.  Nyle  C.  Brady, 
of  Cornell  University. 

After  the  criteria  have  been  issued  the 
States  arc  responsible  for  establishing 
their  own  ambient  air  quality  standards 
striking  the  best  loossible  balance  be- 
tween criteria  and  abatement  costs  Tlie 
State  standards  actually  will  reflect  the 
dgeree  of  air  pollution  which  the  jieople 
in  a  certain  region  have  chosen  to  tolei  - 
ate  In  terms  of  costs  for  pollution  pre- 
vention and  abatement.  A  standard  de- 
termines the  permissible  amount  of  pol- 
lution concentration  over  a  certain 
period  of  time,  not  to  be  exceeded  excei' 
for  a  very  few'  days  each  year. 

Enforcement  will  be  the  most  impo: 
tant  part  of  the  program.  After  stand- 
ards have  been  .set  the  States  are  ex 
pected  to  enforce  them  with  State  law 
The  Federal  Government  is  not  expectec 
to  step  in  unless  a  State  is  found  to  b< 
delinquent  in  its  duties  to  remedy  a  pol- 
lution   problem    and    enforce    its    owr 
standards. 

The  Federal  Government  does  take  ac 
tlon  in  cases  of  interstate  t^ollution  r 
will  start  by  completely  reviewing  th' 
appropriate  air  quality  standards  and  th> 
economic  and  technical  means  of  im- 
plementing them.  Hearings  and  confer- 
ences follow  to  bnng  about  local  contro' 
action.  If  none  is  forthcoming  a  Federal 
injunction  can  be  obtained  against  th' 
polluter. 

An  example  of  such  procedures  Is  the 
recently  concluded  .second  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Air  Conference.  Its  partici- 
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Ijanls  lncliJd«l  ;r|»r«.<>enUillv«-s  fioni  th»^ 
Prderal  Oovrmment  .■^t«t«-5  if  Nrw 
York  and  New  Jersev  .  ;!\  ■!  Ne\i  Vurk 
and  the  Interstate  .s.initallon  t"iirnmi>- 
.-lori  Together  tlws  .idnpted  a  se\en- 
poiiit  program  which  .f  !ully  imple- 
mented, could  cut  air  ixilhition  by  i>ar- 
tlculates  m  the  New  York  metro[»<)lit«n 
area  by  as  much  as  60  ))erc«'nt  Recom- 
mendations raiiKe  from  lequiroments 
-ovenilng  combustion  of  .solid  fuels  to 
dlsixj&al  of  solid  wastes,  indu.stnal  jiroc- 
csses,  and  incinerators  Hie  lecommen- 
dations  now  await  approval  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. 

To  Implement  the  provision.s  of  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  the  larpest 
amount  of  appropriations  ever  Rranted 
for  air  pollution  abatement  is  embodied 
in  the  act — $428  3  million  over  a  3-yea.i- 
l)eriod.  This  amount  includes  $1115  mil- 
lion for  research  in  1968  and  1969,  and 
S303  million  for  operating  exi)enses  over 
the  3-year  iJerlod.  The  figures  again  em- 
phasize the  awareness,  by  the  Congre.';.';. 
that  much  more  concise  and  detailed 
data  are  needed  about  the  behavior  of 
air  pollutants  and  their  effects  on  jniblic 
health  and  welfare,  as  well  as  more  spe- 
cific knowledge  of  feasible  technology,  to 
produce  an  effective  and  affordable  na- 
tional control  program  which  our  citi- 
zens will   be  willing   to  adopt 

To  do  so,  our  citizens  must  be  ke;)t 
fully  and  consistently  informed  of  the 
opportunities  available  under  Federal 
If'islatlon.  of  the  progress  we  are  making, 
and  of  the  ways  their  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent  to  pursue  this  needed  na- 
tional goal.  An  informed  citizen  is  an  ac- 
tive member  of  his  community  who  will 
see  to  it  that  his  State  and  local  covern- 
ment  will  make  full  use  of  the  resources 
provided  under  the  Air  Quality  Act. 
Timely,  sensible,  and  effective  action  is 
needed  now.  Inertia  can  only  lead  to 
greater  danger  to  public  health  and 
proixTty  and  to  greater  costs  in  the  fu- 
ture. 


PFC.  PHILIP  J    MAH.'^SCO.  U  S  ARMY, 
KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNT.^TIVE.S 
Fndap.  Auciust  2.   1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
s'ltuents.  Pfc.  Philip  J.  Mara.=;co,  US. 
Army,  of  Tarrv-town,  N.Y..  died  in  Viet- 
nam last  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courace  of  this 
>uung  man  and  to  honor  his  memory 
bv  inserting  herewith,  for  inclusion  In 
tr;e  Record,  the  follow'ing  article  from 
'■:''  Daily  News  of  Tarrytown.  N.Y.,  July 

1968: 
r-iVATE     FresT     Class     M^R.^sco     Killto     by 

Grenade  in  Vietnam — n  'obytrap  Is  F.^tal 

ro  Village  GI 

Relatives  were  notified  last  night  of  the 
I  "hiii  In  Vietnam  of  Army  Pfc  Philip  J. 
Marasco,  21,  of  5  Glenwold  St  .  Tarrytown. 

.According  to  preliminary  Information  re- 
ceived by  a  brother.  Peter,  of  the  home  ad- 
dress. Pfc.  Marasco  was  killed  by  a  booby 
'rap  grenade. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

\'..  -hrr        r    Kier.     CmrUon      Uvm     at     M 

liar.  iiiK    Drttr     OaainlnK.    and    i'hlllp't    tvtn 

vi,n.>m    l'«i.:    .»  f^TWnt  with   ih*  Amu    in 

tlrrii.ki.\      Mm    surMMttc    nr*   Mrvrr*!    aunta 

:.   .»■»  mid  >  oukln*  In  the  »r*« 

ST.  Murn.wii  wit»  twrn  in  Tarrvtown  Ntn 
I.'l  194«  si'U  '  ;  ■hr  lHt»>  Mr  and  Mr»  .\nthon\ 
Mftra»co  He  wk»  graduated  from  Irvlngton 
High  School  ulid  Htl«-iirl«)  We«lclie»ter  Biisl- 
.•lesA  .Srhool  lYlor  If  rnterlnR  the  service  he 
li»d  ui.rkeO  !>t  MrCall-Prandsen  Inc.  auto 
leHlfr^lilp  '.II  N'Tth   rarrvtown 

He  cnterrrl  •he  .^rmy  5iept  11  1967  and 
had  .served  Hi  \'tptnam  three  or  four  months 

\".r  Marasco  is  the  third  serviceman  :rom 
'lie  Tarrvtjwns  to  die  In  Vietnam  Marine 
("lunnerv  Set  Daniel  T.  Joyce  of  Nortli 
::irrvt<.wn  wns  killed  In  action  May  14.  1967 
.•\rmv  Pfc  William  Thornton  of  Tarrytown 
was  reported  missing  and  presumed  dead 
t  arl;er  that  -.ear 
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the  community  involvement 
.-\\v.m;d 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
and  more  bu.siness  firms  are  becoming  In- 
volved m  lielping  ghetto  residents  lo  lielp 
ihemselves  and  in  helping  communities 
to  begin  to  ."iolve  their  own  problems.  One 
of  the  most  outstanding  programs  of  this 
type,  sponsored  by  Sylvania  Entertain- 
ment Corp..  lias  .iust  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Under  this  program.  Sylvania  is  spon- 
soiinH  a  competition  among  all  enter- 
tainment products  dealers  who  have  be- 
'-;un  programs  m  their  communities  aimed 
at  a^sistin,2  niinority  consumers  in  ob- 
tainins  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  best  pro.iect  will  be  awarded  S5.- 
000  by  Sylvania  toward  the  continuance 
of  the  program  and  the  dealer  will  re- 
ceive a  trophy  signifying  his  contribution 
to  his  comniunity, 

I  believe  this  type  of  encouragement  to 
local  business  dealers  to  inform  them- 
selves, to  become  involved  and  to  take 
.some  concrete  action  to  assist  minority 
groups  in  their  communities  is  to  be 
highly  commended.  And  I  think  Syl- 
vania should  be  applauded  for  originat- 
ing tills  innovative  approach  in  attempt- 
inti  to  help  the  ghetto  resident  help  him- 
.-^eif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  m  the  Record  the  Sylvania  an- 
nouncement of  the  Community  Involve- 
snent  Award.  The  announcement  follows: 

.■^YIV.\NI.\        En'TERTAINMENT        PRODUCTS        AN- 
NOUNCES     THE      COMMUNITT      InVOLVTMENT 

Award.   1968-1969 

.Sylvania  recognizes  that  tiie  Consumer  En- 
•enalnmen:  Product  Retailer  is  our  industry 
I'l'.erf.ice  with  one  rf  the  greatest  challenges 
.11  the  United  States  todav — the  urban  prob- 
lem—characterized by  minority  group  social 
'.:pheavals. 

This  .■\ward  Is  established  on  rin  anntial 
basis  to  recognize  the  i>ersonal  :r.-,clvement 
"i  Dealers  "'ho  have  cenerated  noteworthy 
.iCcompUshments  m  improving  econom-lc 
conditions  of  minority  groups  in  their  areas. 
The  modest  trophy  goes  to  the  individual. 
The  financial  award  iJd.OOOi  will  be  given. 
in  the  Dealer's  n.ame,  to  further  support  the 
business  enterprise  or  activity  established  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  This  Award  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  shorl-term  subsidy. 


II  .V  ,  requirement  Mi..i  the  .rti>it« 
.. diced  'II  the  |>r1n<lple  >4  Amertran  ffi« 
•■ni<vprl«e  i>iui|iie«a  utaridArdJ  n>e  vnniiiitc 
I)e*ler'"  .)l))e<  lue  rnu»t  li«te  >Mvn  to  Oerrlop 
.  self ••  uniajnii.it  .•periiti.>ii  .\nien.-an  hvi»i. 
i.'TM  1.  strrm«  when  it  perfcnina  a  i>«mI«(I 
--enir  .nd  in  i  he  (iroreait  i*  rewarded  witli  .i 
I>r"?ll  a*  .ideqiiate  retiirti  i>n  an  iti\eii«rrjet,t 
irid   ■ompennBtli.n   of   pfTort 

Uuailf\i-allon«       Who     can     qualify  ^     Atiy 
fsUiblished    Home    Knlertainment    IVoduct* 
Retailer     ilt    .«    'lot   a    'rquirnnrnt    that    tht 
'  ta.lrr  t»'  a  Splianta  Dealrr  i 

H'lW  can  the  I>ealer  qualify?  The  Dealer 
muat  h.ive  personnlly  in.stlfrated  a  rorLslruc- 
tlve,  long-term  appmarh  to  providing  op- 
ji'irtunltles  for  minority  group  indlvldii&U 
tj  obtain  economic  self-stitnclency  in  any 
line    of    the    lollowlng   areas 

Est.-iblishlnf?  a  .--uccessfiil  uUied  huslnesa 
enterprise  In  hard  core  urban  areas  to  serve 
inlnorlly  group  consumers,  .ind  actively 
operated  under  a  tr.Uning  program  with 
managers  drawn  from  the  minority  group. 
Opportunity  for  these  managers  to  obtain 
equity  m  the  enterprl.se  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  10  years,  upon  demonstrated  per- 
formance, must  be  a  pre-condition  of  the 
establisliment  of   tlie  program 

Establishing  recruiting-training  programs 
from  minority  groups  for  sales  and  or  service 
employment  In  the  Home  Entertainment 
Industry. 

Establlslilng  part-time  work  projrrams 
allied  to  the  Home  Entertainment  Industry 
for  15-22  age  grovip  to  permit  minority  group 
individuals  to  finish  their  High  School  educa- 
tion, and /or  pursue  higher  education  at  col- 
legiate or  Trade  School  level. 

Judging:  Entries  will  be  Judged  by  a  jianel 
of  Judges  made  up  of  members  of  the  Trade 
Press;  representatives  of  Independent  Retail 
Trade  Associations:  members  of  Sylvanla's 
Dealer  and  Distributor  Advisory  Boards:  and 
the  Chairman,  Ex-offlclo:  Thomas  H  Cashin, 
Senior  Vice-President,  Sylvania  Entertain- 
ment Products  Group. 

The  structuring  of  the  Dealer's  endeavor 
within  the  scope  of  this  program,  at  arm's 
length  from  his  present  business,  wUl  be 
heavily  considered  in  Judging  his  entry.  The 
Judges  will  also  weigh  each  entry  based  on 
the  size  of  the  Dealers  present  business; 
thus  entries  from  relatively  small  Dealers 
will  have  the  same  opportunity  as  large, 
multi-branch  operations. 

In  the  Interest  of  impartiality,  Sylvanla's 
Panel  of  Judges  will  conduct  on-site  evalua- 
tloiLs  and  personal  interviews  with  minority 
group  participants. 

Award:  The  winning  entry  will  be  an- 
nounced no  later  than  June  30,   1969. 

All  Dealers  who  submit  entries  for  the 
award  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Honorable 
Mention  "In  recognition  of  his  effort  as  a 
participant  in  the  Sylvania  Community  In- 
volvement Award — 1968   1969". 

.Submission :  EIntrles  must  be  in  writing 
and  on  Official  Entry  Form.  Full  details  are 
required  Including  photographs  and  indlvld- 
i.ial  statements  from  the  minority  group  em- 
ployees involved.  Entries  will  be  Judged  on 
substance,  not  on  an  elaborate  presentation. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  prior  to  mid- 
night, December  31.  1968.  and  become  the 
property  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 


PRESIDENT       JOHNSONS       ACTION 
HELPS    STEM    INFLATION 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
asainst  the  threat  of  inflation  is  probably 
a  war  that  will  never  end.  However,  a 
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siRnificant  battle  has  been  won  through 
President  Johnson's  successful  efforts  to 
persuade  major  steel  producers  not  to 
put  Into  effect  an  Inflationary,  across- 
the-board.  .5-percent  price  hike. 

When  the  price  increases  were  first 
announced,  I  spoke  out  against  this  In- 
flationary action  and  I  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
eliminate  this  threat  to  wage-price  sta- 
bility. I  was  gratified  that  the  President 
acted  vigorously  and  that  his  efforts  have 
now  been  rewarded  with  .success. 

This  episode  should  serve  to  remind  all 
of  us  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  both  at 
home  and  abroad  depends  upon  a  reason- 
able measure  of  price  stability. 

Both  labor  and  management  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  the  public  in- 
terest when  they  meet  face  to  face  across 
the  bargaining  table  We  always  hope 
that  enlightened  voluntary  action  by 
both  parties  will  serve  to  maintain  the 
dynamic  strength  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. No  one — and  I  repeat — no  one 
wants  to  see  mandatory  controls  intro- 
duced uito  our  free  enterprise  economy. 
And  as  long  as  inflationary  dangers  can 
be  warded  off  throu.eh  voluntary  actions, 
our  free  economy  will  remain  free. 


MARYGROVE  COLLEGE  AIDS 
DETROIT'S   INNER  CITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIliAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^ TIVES 
Friday.  AuQ-ust  2.   1968 

Mr  BROOVrFTELD  Mr  Speaker,  there 
Ls  no  doubt  that  more  and  more  Ameri- 
cans are  aware  of  and  concerned  about 
the  social  and  physical  ills  of  urban  life 
and  that  they  are  responding  with  in- 
dividual concern  and  initiative  They  are 
mobilizing  individual  energies  and  tal- 
ents and  the  re.sources  of  pnvate  institu- 
tions, large  and  small,  and  are  beginning 
to  chip  away  at  some  of  these  massive 
problems. 

An  esi_)ecially  inspiring  example  of  this 
individual  concern  and  initiative  is 
Mar.iiruve  College,  a  small,  pnvate  wom- 
en's liberiil  arts  school  m  Detroit,  Mich 
Operating  in  the  shadow  of  broad-based 
job-training  and  educational  programs 
undertaken  by  Detroit's  biggest  indus- 
trial Arms  and  universities.  Marygrove 
has  decided,  nevertheless,  to  do  what  It 
can  m  its  own  way 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Marygrove  launched 
the  first  in  a  series  of  innovative  schol- 
arship programs  designed  to  make  its 
unique  facilities  more  available  to  the 
inner-city  Negro  girl. 

Mar%'grove's  goals  in  undertaking  this 
project  were  at  least  threefold  First,  as 
a  college.  Marvgrove  wanted  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the 
Nation  in  the  way  it  was  best  qualifled 
But  Its  faculty  and  administration  hoped 
that  they  would  gain  along  with  the 
students  by  living  and  working  with  per- 
sons of  different  racial,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  And.  the  college 
wanted  to  take  the  initiative  in  attract- 
ing yuung  N-^gro  women  of  ability 

The  program  wa^  concerned  and 
launched  with  a  realistic  understanding 
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of  Marygrove's  resources  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  large  metropolitan  com- 
munity Sister  Jane  Mary,  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  program,  explains  it  this 
way: 

since  Marygrove  opened  in  Detroit  in  1937. 
It  haa  served  young  women  of  all  races  and 
creeds.  However,  the  posalblilty  of  attending 
a  private,  liberal  art«  college  like  Marygrove 
does  not  enter  Into  the  thinking  of  inner- 
cltv  Negro  girls  of  ability. 

Colleges  like  ours  are  relatively  expensive. 
they  are  thought  to  be  denominational,  and 
they  are  less  cosmopolitan  than  the  large, 
urban,  co-educatlonal  institutions.  We.  there- 
fore, sought  out.  with  the  cooperation  of 
high  school  counselors  in  Detroit's  public 
schools,  qualified  young  women  for  a  Col- 
lege Talent  Program 

Under  the  first  phase  of  the  program 
which  is  now  nearing  completion,  12 
high  school  graduates  were  invited  to  the 
campus  for  a  6-week  intensive  learning 
and  living  program  with  five  upperclass- 
men  and  five  faculty  members.  The 
prospective  freshmen  were  thoroughly 
tested  for  placement  and  then  tutored  in 
English  or  mathematics,  according  to 
their  individual  needs.  In  their  free  time 
they  were  exposed  to  concerts  and  plays. 

When  the  program  is  completed  this 
month,  those  who  are  recommended  for 
college  by  faculty  counselors  will  be  given 
full  tuition  and  residence  scholarships. 

Another  phase  of  the  program  will 
provide  a  $900  tuition  scholarship,  plus 
$300  in  expense  money  to  20  needy 
students  who  will  commute  to  and  from 
college  In  addition,  each  Detroit  high 
.school  has  been  provided  with  one  full 
tuition  scholarship  to  Marygrove  which 
it  may  award  to  an  eligible  and  needy 
student.  And.  the  college's  placement  of- 
fice already  has  found  Jobs  for  66  pro- 
spective freshmen.  21  of  whom  are  in- 
cluded In  the  special  scholarship  pro- 
:;:rams 

The  entire  cost  of  the  project  is  borne 
by  the  college,  assisted  by  private  sub- 
scription from  friends.  Admittedly  not  a 
large-scale  undertaking,  the  program  has 
a  total  of  $24,000  pledged  to  it  with  $23.- 
000  .subscribed  But  It  is  an  example  of 
what  a  relatively  small,  but  mightily 
concerned  institution  and  its  faculty  can 
do. 

Were  this  concern  projected  through 
all  of  the  small  institutions  in  the  coun- 
tr>'.  It  almost  certainly  would  make  a 
major  impact  on  some  of  our  most  press- 
ing problems.  Sister  Jane  Mar\'  says: 

If  a  small  women's  college  can  venture  in 
this  way.  we  might  think  of  multiplying  such 
programs  a  thousandfold  and  more  across 
the  countr>'.  Such  a  multiplied  effect  could 
make  a  perceptible  contribution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  inequality  In  education  which  un- 
derlie so  many  other  Inequities  In  our  coun- 
try 


A  DISTINGUISH  ED  CLERGYMAN 
CELEBRATES  HIS  40TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr   BROCK.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Uth  of 

August  marked  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Lee  Roberson's  ministry  and  some 
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25  years  service  to  the  congregation  of 
Highland  Park  Baptist  Church.  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn  ,  one  or  the  Nation's  largest. 

On  such  an  occasion,  it  is  difllcult  t^j 
highlight,  in  a  few  words,  the  good  work.s 
and  memorable  accomplishments  whicli 
have  made  Dr.  Roberson's  life  a  land- 
mark. 

Thousands  of  people  have  come  to 
know  and  respect  this  man  of  God. 
through  his  work  with  the  Highland  Park 
Bapti.st  Church.  Camp  Joy,  the  World 
Wide  Faith  Missions,  Tennes.see  Temple 
Schools,  the  Union  Gospel  Mission,  the 
"Gospel  Dynamite  '  broadcasts  and  the 
many  other  activities  which  have  filled 
his  days. 

In  this  time  of  questioning  and  doubt, 
we  Chattanoogans  are  especially  mate- 
ful  to  have  a  man  like  Dr.  Roberson 
among  us,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  for 
all  of  us  In  extending  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations to  iiim  on  this,  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  ministr>'  among  us. 


\ugiust  J,  1968 


THE    VULNERABLE    RUSSIANS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

MF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Aumist  2.   1968 

Mr.  DERWINSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
root  of  the  various  crises  in  the  Red  em- 
pire is  the  ineradicable  spirit  of  natior.- 
alism  that  inspires  all  of  the  captive  na- 
tions striving  for  freedom  and  indepena- 
ence.  Whether  it  be  in  Czechoslovakia. 
Poland.  Ukraine.  Armenia,  or  North  Viet- 
nam, the  spint  is  basic  to  all  the  demands 
for  reform,  relaxation  of  totalitarian  op- 
pression, and  improved  economic  stand- 
ards. The  ultimate  .^-ource  ol  puwer  which 
really  sustains  the  Red  empire — and  thi.-, 
rcgardle.<^  of  the  rifts,  .squabbles,  and  so- 
called  nonmonolilh  of  the  Communi.'^t 
world — is  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  What 
too  many  Americans  fail  to  recognize  ;^ 
the  fact  that  the  USSR,  is  itself  an  im- 
perial system,  made  up  of  numerous,  ex- 
ploited captive  nations. 

For  a  working  and  solid  perspective 
on  the  USSR,  the  new  book  'Tlie  Vul- 
nerable Russians'  cannot  be  recom- 
mended too  highly,  as  gathered  from 
many  favorable  reviews  Authored  bv 
Dr  Lev  E.  Dobnansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  the  bcx)k  maintains  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  Soviet  Russian  im- 
penocolonialism  is  the  prime  enemy  oi 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

The  work  is  now  available  at  the 
Georgetown  University  bookstore.  Whi"? 
Gravenor.  Georgetown  University.  Wasl.- 
mgton.  D.C.  A  nationally  and  intcrn.-'- 
tionally  renowned  columnist.  Edgar  An- 
sel Mowrcr.  recently  reviewed  the  booK 
in  his  syndicated  column.  As  shown  be- 
low, the  review  highlights  the  Sovie' 
Union  as  "really  a  Red  Russian  empire  : 

Unless  the  Soviet  Union  ckiscs  'he  600 
schools  of  propaganda  and  .sub',  crsion  where- 
in It  has  trained  about  150.000  subverters  and 
fomenters  of  "little  wars  o'  liberation  "  out- 
side Its  boundaries,  the  United  States  wi!. 
one  day  have  to  meet  It.s  rhallenge  on  the 
field  of  (Xjlltlcal  war 

Considering  Washington'.s  pre-sent  fixation 
on  ever  more  .tgreements  with  Moscow,  in- 
cluding a  nuclear  non-proliferation  treat'." 
which  can  spell  the  end  of  NATO,  that  dav 


:i,,iv  seem  remote  But  since  It  Is  all  but  In- 
,-, '.table.  It  Is  comforting  to  note  that  once 
we  make  up  our  mind  to  give  as  much  as  we 
:.-. cive.  we  shall  find  the  Soviet  Union  the 
t    .-t  vulnerable  of  all  our  adversaries. 

1  r  i^jntrarv  to  the  prevailing  American 
,:,w.  what  we  call  the  Soviet  Union  Is  really 
Red  Russian  Empire  with  Internal  colonies 
wlinse  combined  population.  120  million.  Is 
iTieater  than  that  of  genuine  Russia.  This 
writer  has  long  urged  successive  US.  admln- 
i,<rratlons  never  to  discuss  the  colonialism 
of  any  country-  without  making  a  full  ex- 
pose of  Russian  colonialism,  the  last  full- 
fledged  variety. 

Now  a  real  authority  on  the  subject.  Pro- 
frssor  Lev  E  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. Washington,  has  devoted  a  book  to 
the  subject.  Called  "The  Vulnerable  Rus- 
sians." it  sets  forth  In  detail  the  astonishing 
weakness  in  the  modern  world  of  a  multi- 
national empire  a  majority  of  whose  colonial 
peoples  yearn   for  independence 

Our  American  leaders'  failure  to  recognize 

■his  fact  to  this  ver\'  day  and  to  take  advan- 

t;iee  of  It  accounts  for  the  relative  failure  of 

what   political    warfare   we   have   waged    For 

the   ruling   Russians    are    acutely   conscious 

of  it. 

Foreigners  were  ;anazed  at  the  hearty  wel- 

r;ie  most  Ukrainians  gave  to  Hitler's  invad- 

::,it   army    But   not   Moscow,    which    quickly 

ii.nounced     that     each     "federal     republic" 

oiiid.  if  it  wished,  have  a  foreign  office  and 

ati  .irmy  of   its  own.   and   then   persuaded   a 

gullible   FDR   to   allow   the   Soviets   not   one 

but     three     votes     In     the     United     Nations 

Assembly! 

Stalin  knew  that  what  the  Bolsheviks  had 
■  dune  d'ssentially.  was  give  a  Red  economic 
varnish  to  tsarist  imperialism  During  the 
Russian  revolution,  nearly  all  the  peoples 
mentioned  as  colonial  by  Dobrlansky  had 
Immediately  revolted. 

■yet  despite  the  Bolshevik  gxiff  about  na- 
tional independence.  Ijcnln  himself  slowly 
reconquered  them  by  fire  and  sword.  FHjr  the 
dominant  trait  of  Soviet  communism  is  not 
Its  crazy  economic*  but  Its  devotion  to  sheer 
power  and  itch  to  conquer. 

Dobrlansky  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  Oom- 
munist  "doctrine"  so  much  eye-wash  to 
camouflage  imperialism.  I  do  not  accept  this 
since  I  believe  that  the  Bolshevik  leaders  I 
have  known  personally  identified  the  spread 
of  .Soviet  communism  with  Russian  na- 
tionalism. 

This  incidentally  explains  their  chagrin  at 
the  current  unrest  among  the  satellites.  And 
It  accounts  for  the  panic  tear  of  the  Rtisslan 
leaders  each  time  a  U.S.  administration  pro- 
claims a  captive  Nations  Week. 

Dobrlansky  believes  that  by  appropriate 
political  warfare,  the  United  States  could  dis- 
member the  empire  and  thereby  reduce  our 
enemy  to  manageable  size.  He  even  describes 
how  to  do  It. 

But  read  his  bock  and  If  you  agree,  tell 
the  I'resldent.  your  senators,  your  congress- 
man and  TOUT  candidates  that  this  Is  the 
foreign  policy  you  want — now! 
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by  inserting  herewith,   for  inclusion  in 

the  Record,  the  following  article: 

[Prom  the  Peeksklll   iNY.i    Evening  Star, 

July  26.  1968] 

Served    in    B.^TTLF    Zone    4    Months 

Staff  Sgt.  Chester  J  Mo.shler.  Jr  .  32,  a  long- 
time member  of  the  U  S  Marines,  whose 
family  resides  at  Dunbar  Heights,  was  killed 
In  action  in  Vietnam  Wednesday. 

The  family  was  notified  that  Sgt  Moshler 
was  killed  In  a  rocket  attack  m  the  Quang 
Nam  sector.  The  Peeksklll  Marine  had  been 
In  the  battle  zone  for  four  months,  but  had 
spent  one  year  In  Vietnam  previously,  return- 
ing home  in  May  of  1966 

RE-ENLISTED    IN    196  1 

Sgt.  Moshler  graduated  in  1953  from  Peek- 
skill  High  School  where  he  played  basketball 
and  baseball  He  enlisted  In  the  Marines 
shortly  afterward 

The  son  of  Chester  J  and  Minnie  Jackson 
Moshler.  Sgt  Moshler  was  born  in  Peeksklll 
on  January  16.  1936. 

Surviving  are  his  parents,  his  wife,  the 
former  Vera  Storms  and  four  children,  Mau- 
reen, Chester.  Jeffrey  and  Michele.  and  a 
brother,  Calvin,  and  a  sister,  Mrs  Pearl 
Brown,  all  of  Peeksklll. 

Funeral  services  have  not  yet  been  ar- 
ranged, the  family  reported  this  morning. 


STAFF  SGT.   CHESTER  J.  MOSHIER, 
JR.,  USMC,  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

:N"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fnday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Staff  Sgt.  Chester  J.  Moshier, 
Jr.  USMC.  of  Peeksklll,  N.Y.,  died  in 
Vietnam  last  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  Ser- 
geant Moshier  and  to  honor  his  memory 


NEWTON  JAYCEES 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Avaust  2.  1968 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  revi.se  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  remarks  in  part  that  I  made 
early  this  year  at  the  annual  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  of  the  Newton 
Jaycees  and  a  news  article  from  the 
Newton  Graphic  about  Lewis  B.  Songer, 
the  recipient  of  this  year's  award. 

The  program  was  very  well  conducted, 
very  impressive,  and  very  rewarding  to 
me. 

I  was  very  much  impressed  by  the 
spirit  of  dedication  which  was  quite  evi- 
dent in  the  leadership  and  members  of 
this  organization  and  the  outstanding 
young  men  selected  for  the  award,  and 
am  especially  thankful  to  my  able  young 
friend,  Mr.  Tliomas  B.  Concannon.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  distinguished  award 
committee  for  his  kind  invitation  to  be 
in  attendance  upon  this  most  auspicious 
occasion,  and  the  courtesy  and  'varm 
reception  accorded  me. 

The  award  finalists  were  Joseph  An- 
thony Arnold,  John  Edward  Borelli, 
Robert  Cohen,  Anthony  Francis  Gentile, 
Edward  J.  Goldstein.  Richard  Sidney 
Hayden,  Nicholas  Robert  Pasquarosa. 
Wigmore  AlUng  Pierson,  A.  Frederick 
Rosene,  and  Lewis  Burke  Songer. 

The  remarks  and  article  follow: 
Remarks,  in  Part,  of  Congressman   Philip 

J.  PHILBIN,   Anntal  Distinguished   Serv- 
ice   Award     Banquet,     Newton     Jaycees. 

January  27,  1968 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests  and 
friends — I  am  gratified,  very  much  pleased 
and  honored  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  members  and  friends  of  this 
very  flue  JayCee  group  of  Newton,  for  which 
I  have  such  high  regard  and  admiration 

In  the  first  instance  I  want  to  congratu- 
late and  compliment  yoiir  leaders  upon  this 
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very  well  arranged  meeting  and  thank  you 
for  the  privilege  of  being  with  you.  and  I  also 
want  to  congratulate  -whose  who  have  been 
so  greatly  honored  tonight  by  the  precious, 
meaningful  awards  you  have  conferred  upon 
them. 

I  think  that  we  are  invariably  Inspired 
by  your  JayCee  Creed,  with  which  I  am  per- 
sonallv  very  familiar,  and  which  outlines  in 
such  a  convincing  fashion  the  lofty  principles 
and  ideals  which  have  been  in  large  measure, 
together  with  brilliant  dedicated  leadership, 
the  motivating  force  belilnd  tlUs  great  or- 
ganization. 

Certainly,  most  Americans,  and  most  peo- 
ple, agree  with  yovir  Creed  that  faith  in 
God  gives  meaning  and  purpose  to  human 
life,  tliat  the  brotlierhood  of  man  Is  a  trans- 
cending consideration  In  the  world,  that  eco- 
nomic justice  and  social  justice  can  best  be 
won  by  Iree  men  through  free  enterprise, 
that  government  should  be  of  law,  not  of 
men.  that  the  liuman  personality  Is  a  price- 
less treasure.  *.nd  that  service  to  humanity 
Is  the  best  work  of  life. 

Tl;iere  can  be  no  question,  my  friends,  tliat 
in  these  troublous  days  of  concern,  anguish, 
upset  and  unrest,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
needs  of  the  nation  and  the  world  is  for 
dedicated  service,  going  even  beyond  the  call 
of  duty,  and  for  far-sighted,  informed,  cour- 
ageous leadership  prepared  and  able  to  grap- 
ple resolutely  and  fearlesslv  with  the  very 
challenging  problems  of  the  hour 

It  Is  in  this  sense  that  these  Impressive 
ceremonies,  marking  the  presentation  of 
the  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  New- 
ton JayCees  to  your  \igorous,  dynamic  young 
leaders  of  your  outstanding  group  and  of 
your  great  "city.  Is  particularly  noteworthy, 
since  It  affirms  the  practical  application  in 
the  daily  life  of  yoxir  community  of  the  In- 
spiring prlnclple.s  of  the  JayCee  Creed 

Very  commendably  your  JayCee  group, 
here  as  elsewhere  is  growing  and  spreading 
its  Influence  for  good  for  progress  and  for 
stability  in  many  places  throughout  this 
country  and  the  world.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  >our  ceaseless  action  in  so  many  fields 
to  improve  community  life  and  strengthen 
and  support  the  national  spirit  and  the  world 
spirit. 

In  manv  ways,  you  have  moved  to  bring 
untold  benefits  to  o\ir  young  people  to 
broaden  their  opportunities  for  wholesome 
recreation,  to  sharpen  their  competitive 
spirit  and  to  bring  them  in  closer  rapport 
with  a  host  of  activities  that  are  bound  to 
strenethen  their  purpose,  elevate  their  goals 
and  improve  their  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages in  this  great  nation  of  ours. 

You  have  stood  out  literally  as  a  gleaming 
beacon  light  to  inspire  broader  citizen  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  government  r^nd 
bu.^lness.  and  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen 
faith  m  the  basic  tenets  of  the  American 
heritage. 

Yovi  have  moved  to  awaken  and  arouse 
fresh,  vigorous  interest  in  the  public  busi- 
ness at  every  ievel.  which  must  most  as- 
suredly, these  days  be  not  only  of  deep  con- 
cern, but  must  receive  the  active  attention 
of  every  civic-minded  .'Vmericijn.  and  every 
one  who  is  truly  interested  in  solving  the 
problems  of  this  country  under  the  free  in- 
stitutions and  the  principles  of  our  great 
free  enterprise  system  which,  in  the  mate- 
rial sense,  has  been  responsible,  with  the 
Lord's  help,  and  the  spiritual  idealism,  stam- 
ina, courage  and  industry  of  the  American 
people,  for  making  us  the  greatest  the  rich- 
est the  most  powerful  nation  ir.  i-.ll  history, 
■i'our  organization  has  never  overlooked  the 
f.ict  that  we  ewe  the  gre.it  blesslnes  we  have 
received  In  this  and  other  generations  to  the 
cherished  freedoms  we  have  enjoyed  under 
the  Constitution,  which  have  made  it  possible 
for  everyone  living  in  this  country,  to  utilize 
his  talents,  to  follow  his  aspirations  and.  by 
dint  of  his  own  ability,  hard  work  and  per- 
severance advance  hlmsel*^  in  every  field  of 
his  choice  in  .\merlcan  life. 
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We  shoMld  not*  that  thu  is  pi:)8Slble  In 
a  free  society,  regulated  by  the  will  of  the 
pyeople  where  spiritual  values,  moral  pre- 
cepts, cultural  Interests  and  equality  under 
the  :aw  have  brought  our  country  and  ItJ 
people  greater  blessings  than  anyone  possibly 
could  have  foreseen,  when  this  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  this  great  economic  system  were 
rtrst  ordained 

In  this  generation  I  think  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  progres.n  we  have  m.ide.  the 
blessings  we  enjoy  did  not  come  from  the 
thin  air  They  came  from  devotion  and  prac- 
tl-al  adherence  to  certain  great  basic 
principles,  which  underlie  the  structure  of 
this  Government  Thev  came  from  a  sense  of 
re^p<i-.'ilbl;lty  a  spirit  of  s;icrlftce.  the  willing- 
ness '.r  >he  Individual  to  give  of  himself  to 
the  ex'er.'  1*  was  reqnred.  and  the  willing- 
ness to  work  tx>gether  without  stint  or  limit 
for  the  common  good 

It  Is  wei:  that  we  shouUI  hear  .\bout  our 
rli<;.t  we  eii;oy  as  Americans,  and  It  Is  also 
w?:i  that  we  should  hear  .^bout  the  respon- 
sibilities we  must  bear  to  keep  our  country 
on  the  right  covirse  in  the  world  to  see  to  it 
that  It  IS  kept  free  and  secure  and  safe  from 
those  who  would  destroy  It.  truly  as  .i  place 
nrhere  aH  people  without  regard  to  race 
cre^tl.  ceHditlon  in  life  can  live  ti:)gther  as 
equals  under  the  taw 

Unhappily,  at  this  time  we  are  engaged  In 
a  bloody  war  thousands  of  miles  from  our 
shores,  and  our  leaders  .and  many  of  us  who 
are  directly  concerned  are  doing  everything 
in  our  power  to  bring  the  contending  parties 
to  the  conference  table  and  establish  a  Just 
peace  :n  V'letnam  and  elsewhere  We  seek 
.ilso  to  arrange  for  ■.mlver'ia;  disarmament 
effectl-.e  control  of  nuclear  energy  and  weap- 
ons, a  new  lease  of  life  for  the  undeveloped 
and  the  underprivileged,  and  a  country  and  a 
world  substituting  the  rale  of  law  for  the 
rule  of  the  Jungle 

Vet  we  must  be  gravely  concerned  by 
recent  events  In  which  an  American  ship. 
shilling  m  international  waters,  was  seized 
and  captured  and  together  with  I's  crew  of 
almost  100  men.  brought  to  a  foreign  port. 

Admitted. y  the  implications  of  this  sltua- 
t;  'i  .^re  ex'remely  gnve  These  men  and  this 
sl.ip  m.ist  be  returned  to  American  custody 
While  our  leaders  must  avoid  rash  action.  It 
niMst  be  made  clear  to  the  nations  directly 
concerned,  and  to  the  L'nlted  Nations,  that 
»e  Alii  insist  upon  the  release  of  these  men 
a:;d  this  ship. 

At  the  5arr.e  time  I  think  that  It  Is  a  time 
for  all  of  us.  particularly  those  of  us  charged 
with  responsibility  to  avoid  intemperate 
speech  or  .ictlon  Nevertheless  this  situation 
Is  indeed  a  grave  one.  and  it  can  only  be 
construed  and  dealt  with  In  that  light 

As  vou  k:.ow  -Ae  are  also  facing  some  ex- 
tremelv  difflcult.  perple.xing.  fiscal  and  finan- 
cial problems — bi:dgetary  deficit,  taxes,  the 
dollar  gap  and  international  monetary  ex- 
change 

To  solve  these,  action  will  be  required  by 
law   and   by  administrative   regulations.   Al- 
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ready.  Congress  ha«  slashed  -some  9  or  10 
billions  of  dollars  In  expenditures,  and  It  is 
expected  that  further  cuts  will  be  made  as 
part  of  our  fight  against  run-away  inflation 
and  our  efforts  to  insure  sound,  monetary 
values. 

The  country  Is  growing,  the  economy  is  ex- 
panding and  our  needs  and  demands  in  the 
space-Jet  age  are  very  great,  and  some  way 
must  be  found  to  adapt  them  to  a  sound 
economy  and  efflcient,  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  government. 

Since  I  realize  the  deep  interest  of  you  and 
your  members  In  these  questions,  and  yovir 
special  Interest  In  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness, I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  find 
satisfactory  answers  and  solutions  m  these 
vit*l  fields  and  I  want  to  assure  you  of  my 
wholehearted  cooperation  md  willingness  to 
be  helpful  whenever  It  is  possible  to  your 
group  and  your  fine  .\merlcan  community 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  turmoil  and 
strife,  but  It  must  also  be  for  us  and  the 
nation  a  time  of  resolution  and  determina- 
tion. 

Let  It  be  clearly  understood  by  those  who 
a«sall  and  challenge  us  .md  who  are  working 
so  hard  to  undermine  and  destroy  the  foun- 
dations of  this  great  citadel  of  freedom,  that 
It  Is  our  unswerving  purpyose  to  defend  our 
rich  heritage 

Let  no  one  ever  doubt  or  miscalculate  the 
devotion  and  the  Arm.  unalterable  commit- 
ment of  the  .American  people  to  uphold  our 
country,  and  our  free  way  of  life,  and  the 
ause  of  human  freedom  and  Justice 

.As  we  strive  for  Just  peace  with  all  our 
hearts  and  energies  let  us  remain  strong  in 
every  sense  militarily  economically,  and 
spiritually,  and  let  us  flrmly  embrace  the 
truths,  principles  and  blessings  for  which 
this  nation  stands  so  'hat  no  power  on  earth 
can  ever  deprive  us  of  the  precious  birthright 
of  freedom  that  we  cherish  so  deeply. 

Thank  you  very  much 

I  Prom  the  Newton  i  Mass  )  Graphic) 
SoNGER   Wins   J.kycze   .\ward—  Congressman 

PHtLBI.V    tJPEAKER 

Lewis  B  Songer  of  26  ONell  Dr  .  Westboro. 
executive  vice-president  of  the  Newton 
Chamber  of  Commerce  w.%s  chosen  Saturday 
as  the  Newton  J.ivcee  Distinguished  Citizen 
of    1967 

Philip  J  Phllbln  of  Clinton,  Massachusetts 
Congressman  from  the  3rd  district,  was 
speaker  at  the  event,  discussing  the  gravity  of 
the  Pueblo  incident 

■'Leaders  must  avoid  rash  action."  he  said, 
"but  must  make  clear  we  insist  on  the  return 
of  'he  ship  and  its  men," 

"We  should  remain  strong  militarily,  eco- 
.nomlcally  and  spirltuallv  and  embrace  the 
truths,  principles  and  ble.ssings  for  which  this 
nation  stands,  so  no  power  can  deprive  us  of 
the  freedom  we  cherish  so  deeply,"  he  said 
He  also  discussed  budgetary  deficits,  taxes, 
and  'he  dollar  gap  In  the  Internal  monetary 
excnange  program. 
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Mr.  Songer  who  was  graduated  cum  laude 
from  Holy  Cro.ss  College  Worcester,  where  i;-" 
later  .served  .is  director  of  public  relations  re- 
ceived his  masters  degree  In  economics  a' 
Boston  College  .After  serving  in  the  Army  li- 
st udled  for  a  .summer  .it  Harvard 

In  1958  he  became  a  junior  planner  Air; 
the  Bosti-in  City  Planning  Department,  whic, 
later  merged  with  the  Boeton  Redevelopmen' 
Authority.  He  co-authored  the  Brighton  atu: 
West  Roxbury  district  plans  and  was  pre  • 
moted  to  senior  planner. 

Since  la58  he  .'las  been  editor  or  assocla"' 
editor   of     The   Cros.sbow. "   the   Boston   H(  ; 
Cross  ttluinnl  quarterly,  and  has  .served  .ts    . 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  pub- 
licity chairman  for  the  club 

He  became  executive  vice-president  of  V. 
Newton  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  July  l'.»f!' 
He  has  initiated  such  new  programs  ,is  i.- 
Newton  Government  and  Business  Forvin. 
the  Newton  College  Student-Business  Llals.  .-. 
Committee  and  the  Congressional  Fon::r. 
Laboratories 

He  has  organized  business  Improvenie:,- 
committees  In  West  Newton  and  Newtcn 
Corner,  and  has  enlarged  the  role  of  •, !  ^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  m  the  public  safe- 
Through  his  office,  he  has  participated  .. 
committees  for  Senior  Citizens.  Newton  Con- 
munlty  Chest,  and  Job  for  Youth  Progran. 

He  resides  in  Westboro  with  his  wife  Mar- 
Jane  iMc.^uUffe).  formerly  of  Belmont,  .uia 
daughter,  Julie. 


LEGISLATIVE  SUMMARY 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  each  congressional  .session,  I  sum- 
marize my  legislative  activities  and  vot- 
ing record  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  mv 
constituents  advi.sed  of  my  actions.  Tlr..^ 
report  will  cover  most  of  the  legislatio:. 
that  I  am  certain  will  be  of  interest  t" 
my  constituents  of  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Montana. 

REPORT    ON     rllE    90TH     CO.S'GRESS 

This  report  summarizes  the  major  leg- 
islation enacted  or  pending  before  the 
90th  Congress.  It  includes  a  congression- 
al boxscore.  prepared  by  the  staff  of  tli- 
Democratic  study  group,  giving  the  sta- 
tus of  legislation  as  of  August  1.  a  brie: 
summar>'  of  major  bills  enacted  or 
awaiting  further  action,  and  a  summary 
chart  of  the  appropriation  bills.  I  have 
also  included  a  list  of  the  bills  which  I 
have  sponsored  or  cosponsored. 

The  material  follows: 


BUI 


House 


SenatB 


Status 


Passed  July  11,  1967 
Passed  Feb  26.  !%8 
Passed  Aug.  16.  1967. 


Passed  Nov.  1. 
Passed  Dec.  8, 
Passed  Mar.  11 


Ci. il  rights  and  ciy<t  liberties 

Ci«il  RigftU  Commission.  (Public  Law  90-198)..     -..,.»....... 

Federal  Jury  Relorm  Act  ot  1968  (Public  Law  90-274) ...,. 

Ci«il  Rights  Act  3l  1968  (Public  La*  90  :ii)  

Congressional  matters 

Standards  or  :(!iciai  conduct  (H   Res.  1099;.  

Standards  fo'  Congressional  Jislrict  (Public  Law  90  196).    

Special  Com  nittee  to  investigate  and  Report  on  Campaign  Expandttures  ol  Candidates 
tor  'i«  House  )'  Seoresentali.es  (H,  Res.  1239) 

Legisiali.e  Seurja illation  Act  ot  1967  (S   Hi) 

Election  Helor-n  AcI(H  R    11233)   

Conservation 

Air  Quality  Act  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90-148) 

Nuclear  lesalling  alant  (Public  Law  90-18) 

National  T-ail  3»item  Act(H  »  1(J65) 

Redwood  Parn  bill  (S  2'i.v 

National  Water  Commission  (S  20)..,„.„„ 


:%7  Signed  into  law  Dec  U  1967 

l%7  Signed  into  law  Mar.  27,  1968. 

1968  Signed  into  law  Apr.  11.  1968. 


In  etiecl 

Passed  Nov.  8,  1967 Signed  into  law  Dec.  14   156' 


Passed  V.ar.  7.  1967. 


Pustd  Apr.  3,  1968 

P*md  Oct  17.  1967 

Reported  from  Rules  Commit- 
tee July  10.  1968 

Pending  in  Rules  Committee  . 

ReBorted  trom  House  

Administration  Committee 
June:/,  1968. 

Passed  Nov.  2,  1967     .       Passed  July  18,  1%7.  Signed  into  law  t<ov  21,  1967. 

Passed  Apt  ;0,  1967 Passed  Feb  6.  1%7 Signed  into  law  May  19,  1%7. 

Passed  Jul»  li,  1968 Passed  July  1,  1968 

Jo  Passed  Nov   1,  1967 In  conlerence. 

Passed  July  12,  1%7 Passed  Feb.  6.  1%7 Do. 
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25413 


Bill 


Hpuse 


Senate 


Status 


Consenritlon — Continued 

Scenic  rivers  (H  R   ',8260). 


Colorado  River  Basin  prO|ecl(S.  1004)... 

■itumei 

Lonsumei  Credit  Protection  Act  (Public  Law  90-321) -.. 

Clinical  Laboratories  ImpiovemenI  Act  o(  1967  (Public  Law  90-174) 

Flammable  Fabiic  Act  Amendments  ot  1967  (Public  Law  90  189)... 

Ii-e  Researcti  and  Safety  Act  (Public  Law  90-2b9) 

"lational  Commission  on  Pioduct  Safety  (Public  Law  90-146) 

•Vliolesome  Meat  Act  (Public  Law  90-201) - 

Automobile  insuiance  study  and  investigation  (Public  Law  90-313) 

interstate  land  sales  full  disclosure  (Public  Law  90-448) 

iVfiolesome  Poultry  Pioducts  Act  (H  R   16363) 

•latural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  ol  1968  (S   1166). - 

■Tie 

omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  (Public  Law  90-351) 

Commission  on  fioxious  and  Obscene  Matters  and  Materials  (Public  Law  90-100) 

iuvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  (Public  Law  90-445) 

Slate  Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act(H,R.  17735) ..- 

ioint  Committee  to  Investigate  Ciime  (H.J.  Res.  1) 

L'rug  abuse  amendments  (H.R.  14096)    --    .-    --    

"omK  development.  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  (Public  Law  90-103) 

'jcation  training  and  anlipoverty: 

Public  Broadcasting  Act  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90-129) ..   ..   

[lementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-247). 

Teacher  Corps  entension  (Public  Law  90-35) 

vocational  Retiabilitation  Act  Amendments  ol  1%7  (Public  Law  90-99) 

.Tcalional  Retiabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-391)  . 

National  Foundation  on  ttie  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  Amendments  of  1968  (Public  Law 
90  348). 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90-222) 

Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  ol  1968  (H  R.  15067).. 

.ncational  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1%8  (H.R.  18366) 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  Amendments  ot  1968  (H.R.  15045) 

buaranleed  Employment  Act  ol  1968  (H.R.  12280) 

pral  employees 

Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-206) 

Federal  employee  protection  against  invasion  ol  privacy  (S.  1035)... 

Removal  ol  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  employees  committing  unlawful  acts  related  to 
riots  and  civil  disorders  (H  R.  17267). 
•«ign  and  defense  policy: 

Peace  Corps  authorization  (Public  Law  90-175) 

■rms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (Public  Law  90-314).. 

tmergency  food  assistance  to  India  (Public  Law  90-7) 

nter- American  Development  Bank  Act  amendments  (Public  Law  90  88) 

:  iport- Import  Bank  Act  extension  (Public  Law  90-267).. 

:«port-lmport  Bank  (Public  Law  90-390). 

•.iilitary  Selective  Service  Act  of  1%7  (Public  Law  90-40) 

Uniform  Services  Pay  Act  ot  1967  (Public  Law  90-207)... 

■.Military  construction  authorization,  1969  (Public  Law  90-408) . 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968  (HR.  15263) - 

Military  Procurement  Act  (S,  3293). - 

Foreign  Military  Salej  Act  (HR.  15681) 

itth  and  welfare; 

social  Security  Amendments  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90-248) 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-42) 

Menial  Health  Amendments  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90-31) 

Mental  Retardation  Act  Amendments  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90-170) 

Partnership  for  Health  Act  Amendments  ol  1967  (Public  Law  90-174) 

lational  Eye  lnstitute(H  R   12843) 

Health  Manpower  Acfol  1%8(H.R.  15757) 

jccupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  (H.R.  17748) 

Public  Health  Service  Act  Amendments  of  1968(H.R.  15758) 

'.ational  School  Lunch  Act  amendments  (H.R.  17872) 

lational  School  Lunch  Act(H  R.  17873) 

using:  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act,  1968  (Public  Law  90-448) 


Failed  0  .-assage  under  sus- 
i>ension  ot  ttie  rules  (Sept. 
">   1968). 

Passed  May  16.  1968    . 


Passed  Feb  I.  1968 
Passed  Sept  20.  1967. 
Passed  Nov  il .  1967. 
Passed  Feb  8   1968 
Passed  Nov.  6,  1967    . 
Passed  Oct  31.  1957 
Passed  May  7,  1958 


Pa'.sed  Aug   7,  i967 


Conlerence  report  tiled 


Passed  July  1.  1968 
Passed  July  2.  1968 


Passed  July  11,  1967 Signed  into  law  May  :9.  1%8. 

Passed  Nov  6,1967 Signed  into  law  Dec  S    i%7 

Passed  July  17.  i%7 Signed  into  law  Dec    A    1967. 

Passed  Aug.  16   .967 Signed  into  lav.  Mar   ■:    .968 

Passed  June  6.  .967 Signed  into  la*  fiov  .'l   1967. 

Passed  fio»  TS   .967 Signed  inlo  la*  Dec    ,b   1967 

Passed  Apr    ;:.i   1968 Signed  into  law  May  22.  1968. 

Passed  May  28,  1968 Signed  into  law  Aug.  1.  1%8. 

Passed  July  29.  1968. 

Passed  i<ov  9,  1967 Awaiting  President's  signature. 


Passed  Aug.  8.  1967 Passed  May  24,  1968 Signed  into  law  June  li?,  1968, 

Passed  Aug  7    1967        Passed  May  11.  1957 Signed  into  law  Oct   3.  1967 

Passed  Sept  26,  1967.. Passed  July  8,  1968 Signed  into  la*  July  il    1%S, 

Passed  July  24.  1968 

Passed  July  12,  .968 - , 

Jo  Referred  to  committee Awaiting  Senate  action 

Passed  Aug,  14    1967   ...  Passed  Aug  .27,  1967 Signed  into  law  Oct    11.1967. 


Passed  Sept  21    1957 Passed  May  17.  1967 

Passed  May  I-j,  1967  Passed  Dec   11,  1967 

Passed  June  27    1967   Passed  June  28    ;%7 

Passed  Aug  21    i967 Passed  Sept  ,  ;   1967  . 

Passed  May  6   :968      Passed  Line  24,  1968    , 

Passed  Feb  27    .968      Passed  May  7,  .968 


Signed  into  law  t<ov  7    1967. 
Signed  into  law  Jan  .;    1968 
Signed  into  law  June  29    1%7. 
Signed  into  law  Oct   i    1967 
'■igned  into  liw  June  2-    1968. 
Signed  into  l,i*  June  .1  .968 


Passed  Nov   IS.  1967   . 
Passed  July  IS.  1968 
Passed  July  1:    1968     . 
Reported  June  27    1967 
Hearings  in  progress 


Passed  Oct   11,  1967... 
Repotted  May  23.  1958' 


Passed  Oct.  5,  1%7 Signed  into  law  Dec  23   1967. 

Passed  July  l^i,  1968 In  conlerence 

Passed  Julv  17   i968 Do 

Reported  July  2'J   1967 

Hearings  i:i  progress 

Passed  Nov.  29,  1967 Signed  into  law  Dec   lo.  1967 

Passed  Sept.  13,  1967 


Passed  Oct  23   1967  .    Passed  May  15.  1967 

Passed  Mar  6,1958  Passed  Apt   22,  1958 

Passed  fvlar  9   1967  ..      .   Passed  Mar.  2;).  1967. 

Passed  Julv  25   1967 Passed  Aug.  24   1967. 

Passed  Feb   7    1968 Passed  Aug    11.1967 


Signed  into  law  Dec 
Signed  into  la*  May 
signed  into  law  Apr 
Signed  into  law  Sept 
Signed  into  la*  Mar 
Signed  into  la*  July 
Signed  into  law  June 
gned  into  la*  Dec 


Passed  June  12   1968 Passed  June  18.  1968 

Passed  May  25   1967 Passed  May  11    1967 

Passed  Oct  25.  1957  .  Passed  t.ov  29   1967 

Passed  Apr.  25,  1958  ....  Passed  June  25,  1968. Signer*  into  la*  July 

Passed  July  18,  1968    Passed  July  31.  1968. . 

PassedJulyll    1968  .          ...  Passed  Apr.  19,  1968 In  ccnle.'ence 

Reported  July  3,  1968 

Passed  Aug   17   1967         Passed  Nov.  22.  1967... Signed  into  law  Jan 

Passed  June  19   1967  Passed  June  28.  1967 Signed  into  law  July 

Passed  May  17   1967  ...  Passed  June  8.  1957 Signed  into  law  June  t 

Passed  Sept  20,  1967 Passed  Nov.  6.  1967. Signed  into  la*  Dec 

(Jo  do Signed  into  law  Dec 

Passed  Aug   K  1968 

do Passed  June  24,  ;%8 

Reported  July  16,  1968 

Passed  July  12,  1958 Passed  June  24,  1958 In  conlerence. 

Passed  July  1,  1968. Passed  July  17,  1968.. Do. 

do  ...do -         Do. 

Passed  July  10,  1968 Passed  f.1ay  28,  1968 Signed  into  law  Aug 


-    1967. 
li    ;968 
1    ;357 
:i    1957. 
13    1968. 
:    .968 
3  J   1957. 
,-    1967 
.1    1968. 


1968 
1967 
4    1967. 

1967. 


1968. 


Monday  holidays  (Public  Law  90  363) --- 

.iitus  picketing  (HR.  100)... - - 

Coverage  of  agricultural  workers  under  the  National  Lalwr  Relations  Act  (H.R.  16014). 
HC  Works: 

federal-Aid  Highway  Act  ol  1968  (S.  3418) 

divers  and  Harbors  Flood  Control  Act,  1968(5.3710) 

accessibility  ot  Federal  buildings  to  the  physically  handicapped  (S.  222) 

jlion: 
-evenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-364) 

ntetest  equalization  tax  (Public  Law  90-219) 

nvestment  tax  credit  (Public  Law  90-26) 

-terstate  Taxation  Act(H.R.  2158). 

Foreign  travel  tax  (H.R.  16241) 

t  -.ins: 

.eterans  Pensions  and  Readjustment  Asstsfance  Act  of  1967 

.eterans  Mortgage  Insurance  Act  (Public  Law  90-301) 

lervice-connected  conpensation  increase  for  veterans  (H.R.  16027) 


Passed  May  9.  1958    Passed  June  24, 

Reported  May  4.  1967. 

Reported  Apr.  3,  1968 


1958. 


Signed  into  law  June  23,  1%8. 


Passed  July  .^  1958. 
Passed  Julv  15.  1958 
Passed  June  7,  1968. 


Passed  July  1,  1968 Awaiting  President's  sgnalure 

Passed  July  2,  1968 Do. 

Passed  Aug.  25,  i%7 Do. 


Passed  Feb  23,  1968  .. Passed  Apr.  2,  1968  Signed  into  la*  June  I'i,  i968. 

Passed  Mar   15   1967 Passed  July  25,  1967 Signed  into  la*  July  3.    i967_ 

Passed  Mar  16   1957   Passed  May  9,  1967. Signed  into  la*  June  13.  .957. 

Passed  May  22,  1968.. 

Passed  Apr.  4,  1955 
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Avcaiting  further  action 
E.xtenslon  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
.^c:  of  1965  (H.R.  17126):  As  passed  by  the 
H'  '.ise.  this  measure  extends  for  one  year, 
th-ough  1970.  the  basic  Administration  farm 
pc;icy.  The  act  provides  supports  for  corn, 
'.vheat,  feed  grain,  milk,  wool  and  mohair. 
I:,  addition.  It  provides  for  voluntary  crop 
re.; action  programs  for  wheat,  cotton  and 
rie.  A  crop  adjustment  program  provides 
P  ■'.ments  to  farmers  who  divert  their  entire 
en  p  and  take  conservation  steps.  By  floor 
amendment  the  House  limited  total  pay- 
Dients  to  any  one  farmer  to  $20,000. 
Extension  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
H  R.  18249):  As  passed  by  the  House,  this 
nieasure   provides   a  four-year  extension  of 


the  Food  Stamp  Program,  through  fiscal  year 
1972.  It  authorizes  funds  as  needed  to  carry 
out  the  program  and  prohibits  participation 
by  strikers  or  students  unless  ihey  were  eli- 
gible for  Food  Stamps  before  striking  or  en- 
tering college.  (Olsen  co-sponsored.) 

American  Hunger  Commission  Act  (H.R. 
17144)  :  As  passed  by  the  House,  this  meas- 
ure would  establish  a  Commission  on  Hunger 
to  undertake  a  complete  study  of  the  unfilled 
needs  of  persons  suffering  from  hunger.  It 
would  recommend  measures  ( 1 )  to  secure 
greater  use  of  federal  food  programs  by  state 
and  local  agencies  and  (2)  to  establish  a  co- 
ordinated program  to  Insure  the  fulfillment 
of  the  basic  hunger  needs  of  every  Ameri- 
can. The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  appointed  by  the  President 


and    would    have    subpoena    power.    Its    re- 
port would  be  due  January  1.  1969. 

BiUs  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  O'.sen 

H.R.  2121:  Permits  the  Inspection  of  grain 
under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards 
Act  shipped  In  interstate  commerce  upon 
the  basis  of  submitted  samples  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  shipper. 

H.R.  8787,  Dairy  Import  Act:  Prohibits  Im- 
portation of  dairy  products  for  consumption 
except  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Prohibits  the  Importation  of  dairy  products 
In  any  calendar  year  in  excess  of  total  aver- 
age annual  quantity  thereof  which  was  ad- 
mitted for  consumption  during  the  five  cal- 
endar years.  1961-1965. 

H.R.  9813:  Regulates  the  ImporUtlon  of 
meat  and  meat  products,  so  that  no  more 
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tbftn  585  5  million  pounds  shall  be  Imported 
annualljr.   with   adjustment  on  th«  basis  of 

domestic  prodvictlon 

HR  15fl95  the  National  Aifrlcultural 
Bargaining  Art  Authurlzes  n  national  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  orderly  marketing  of 
agricultural  commiidltles 

Title  I.  National  Agricultural  Bargaining 
Program  Creates  .in  independent  Mve  mem- 
(>er  National  Agricultural  Board  to  pr'ivlde 
aaslstiince  to  farmer  marketing  i^ummlttees 
and  purchase  committees:  and  authorizes  the 
board  to  admlnls'er  farm  referendums  and 
assist  the  committee  In  holding  meetings  but 
prohibits  'he  bnard  to  represent  solelv  either 
farmers  or  buyers 

Title  II,  Marketing  Orders  Amends  the 
Agrlcultviral  Marketing  Agreement  Act 

Title  III  Agriculmral  Pair  Prartlces-  Pro- 
tects associations  and  organizations  of  pro- 
ducers and  their  members  t  jfflcers  from 
beJng  held  resp.inslble  fur  ii-'s  where  !t  Is 
not  .-leorlv  e<<tabllshed  that  they  authorized 
such  acts 

HR  18584-  Establishes  producer  owned 
and  contr'Tlled  emeruencv  reserve*  of  wheat, 
feed  grains  soybeans,  rice,  cotton,  .ind 
flaxseed 

CTVTI.    RIGHTS     \ND    i   tVTI      :  IBFICnTS 

E'larlrd 

rivll  RUrht.s  Cimml-islon  PI.  :in  ijlfl) 
PL  tlO  iqa  ivctends  'he  life  of  'he  f  S  Civil 
Right*  Comml.Hslon  through  Januarv  1973 
The  Comml.sslon  which  conducts  studies  and 
prepares  reports  on  civil  rights  problems 
would  have  itone  out  of  existence  at  the  end 
of  January.  1968 

P«Hleral  Jiir.-  Reform  Act  of  !9fi8  PL 
90-274 '  The  Federal  Jurv  Reform  .Act  re- 
quires that  Jur:  panels  from  which  federal 
Juries  ,are  Imwn  be  selected  .it  random  from 
a  'fair  cro.ss  section  of  the  communltv"  !n 
which  they  are  empaneled  The  .Act  also 
specifically  prohibits  discrimination  In  Jury 
selection  on  acco\tnt  >f  race,  color  religion, 
national  origin  or  <'cor.i>mlc  statu.") 

Civil    Rights    Act      .f     1968       PL     90-2841 
The  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  .Act  contains  fair 
housing  and  civil  rights  protection  guaran- 
tees,   m    Indian    bill    of   rights   and    .mtlrlot 
provisions 

The  fait  housing  provisions,  when  fully 
effective  !n  January,  1970.  will  prohibit  dls- 
cnminaiK.n  !n  the  sale  or  rental  of  about 
80  percent  of  all  housing  The  provisions 
cover  all  multiple-unit  ilwclUngs  of  two. 
three  and  four  tinlts  which  are  not  owner 
occupied  Thev  also  cover  mo.st  single  family 
housing  and  mc>st  federally  assisted  housing. 
Exempted  from  coverage  by  the  fair  housing 
provisions  are  some  5  5  million  owner-oc- 
cupied multiple  ctwelltngs  often  called  Mrs. 
Murphy"  units  i  which  have  four  or  less 
units  and  7  6  million  owner-occupied  slngle- 
famllv  homes  5;old  or  rented  without  the 
ser\'lces   of  a   real   estate   agent. 

The  civil  rights  protection  provisions  of 
the  Act  provide  federal  protection  for  per- 
.sons  exercising  such  rights  a«  voting,  jury 
duty,  school  attendance,  employment  or  vise 
of  public  facilities  and  uocommodatlons. 
The  Indian  bill  <>f  rights  provisions  guar- 
ante«  Indians  'he  full  protection  of  the 
Constitution 

The  antl-riot  provisions  establish  federal 
penalties  for  crossing  a  state  line  or  using 
the  facilities  of  Interstate  commerce  to 
Incite  a  riot,  and  for  teaching  the  use. 
application  or  making  of  a  firearm  or  ex- 
plosive with  the  intent  that  the  firearm 
or  explosive  would  be  t»sed  In  a  riot.  TTiey 
also  make  it  a  federal  crime  to  interfere 
with  a  law  enforcement  ofBcer  or  fireman 
performing  his  official  duties  during  a  riot 
The  major  House  vote  oii  the  legislation 
was  taJcen  on  April  10.  1968.  when  the  House 
voted  to  agree  to  -he  .Senate  version  '>f  the 
bill  and  send  the  legislation  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent The  original  House  version  of  the  bill 
contained  only  the  right*  protection  guar- 
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antees,  while  the  Senate  version  contained 
these  s'uaranteea  plus  the  fair  housing,  In- 
dian rights  and  antl-rlot  provisions 

Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  of 
1967  iPL  90-202)  The  Age  Discrimination 
In  Employment  Act  makes  it  unlawful  for 
an  employer  of  26  or  more  persons,  an  em- 
ployment agency  or  a  labor  union  to  i  1 1  dis- 
criminate against  an  indlvldtial  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  66  because  of  his  .ige  or  2 1 
publish  a  notice  or  advertisement  indicating 
any  preference,  limitation,  specification  or 
discrimination  based  on  age  These  prohibi- 
tions are  not  applicable,  lurwever  in  cases 
where  age  Is  a  bona  tide  quallflcallon  for 
employment 

CONCRESSIONAI.     MATTERS 

Enacted 
Standards    of    Official    Conduct     iH.    Res. 

loti'li  This  resolution  amends  House  rules 
to  1  (  KsUblish  a  Code  of  Official  Conduct; 
2 1  liequlre  disclosure  of  certain  outside  In- 
•ome  .md  investments,  and  i)  Make  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct 
a  standing  committee 

The  elght-p>o)nt  cixle  of  conduct-  which 
applies  to  both  members  and  employees- — 
forbld.s  icceptlng  Vlft.s  of  substantial  value  " 
from  parties  with  ;i  direct  Interest  !n  legis- 
lation: receiving  compensation  :ls  a  result 
of  using  their  official  p<i6ltlon  to  exert  Im- 
proper influence,  .icceptlng  an  honorarium 
In  excess  of  what  Is  "usual  and  cu3t<:>mary;" 
keeping  anyone  on  the  public  payroll  "who 
<loe8  not  [lerform  duties  commensurate  with 
the  compensation  he  receives;"  and  convert- 
ing campaign  funds  to  personal  use  except 
as  relmbvirsement  for  legltlmiite  and  veri- 
fiable prior  campaign  expenditures"  The 
code  re<iulre«  that  campaign  funds  be  kept 
-separate  from  personal  funds,  and  that  all 
prcK-eed.-*  from  events  such  as  testimonials 
be  treated  as  campaign  contributions  im- 
iess  donors  .ind  participants  are  given  "clear 
notice  In  .id". ance  that  the  proceeds  are 

Intended  for  other  purposes." 

The  nnanclal  disclosure  provision — which 
covers  Members  and  officers  of  the  House, 
their  employees  and  professional  committee 
staff  members — requires  disclosure  of  major 
outside  sources  of  income  or  investments 
The  basic  information  on  income  and  In- 
vestments would  be  open  to  public  inspection. 
Details,  however,  would  be  filed  with  the 
Standards  Committee  on  a  confidential  basis. 
I  Olsen  coeponsored  i 

Standards  for  Congressional  Districts  i  P. 
L.  90-1961  :  This  Act  bans  at  large  elections 
in  all  states  having  more  than  one  Repre- 
sentative. Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  are  ex- 
empted from  this  ban  In  1968 

Aicaittng  further  action 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  and  Re- 
port on  C.impjilgn  Expenditures  of  Candi- 
date for  the  House  of  Representatives  H 
Res  12391  This  legislation  cre.«tes  a  5-mem- 
ber  Committee  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  Investigate  the  extent  and  nature 
of  expenditures  made  bv  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  m  connection  with 
their  campaign  The  Resolution  authorizes 
the  Committee  to  investigate  all  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures  by  individuals, 
groups,  businesses  and  labor  unions  on  be- 
half of  candidates  The  measure  Is  scheduled 
to  come  up  on  the  House  floor  dunng  the 
week  of  July  29. 

Legislative  Reorganization  .Act  of  1967   iS. 
:t55)      This    Senate-passed    bill    provides    for 
hanges  in  committee  procedures  and  certain 
operations  of  Congress  and  for  a  broader  ap- 
plication of  the  lobby  registration  law. 

Election  Reform  Act  HR  11233):  This 
measure  as  reported  overhauls  the  Federal 
Section  laws  pertaining  to  campaign  fund 
raising  .md  spending  in  Federal  elections. 
The  bill  requires  full  dlschjeure  of  political 
contributions  and  expenditures  by  candidates 
and  political  comnuitees.  A  five  member  bl- 
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partisan  Federal  Elections  Commission  is  t-- 
tabUshed  Honorariums  In  excess  of  $liii 
would  be  required  to  be  reported  to  t.t- 
Commission  and  all  reports  tiled  would  le 
open   for  public   inspection    and  copying. 

CONSERVATION 

Enacted 

Air  Quality  Act  of  1967  (PL.  90-148)  :  T!  e 
Air  Quality  Act  provides  for:  '1)  the  desii  - 
nation  ot  air  quality  control  regions  by  t:» 
Department  of  Health,  E^ducat  on,  and  W»  - 
fare.  (2i  the  expansion  of  exlsMng  prograr  s 
for  the  development  of  air  quality  enter; 
and  (3)  the  publication  of  the  control  tec^;- 
ulques  used  to  achieve  various  levels  of  ,iir 
quality. 

Tlie  legislation  authorizes  $428  million  !   r 
federal    air   pollution    t-fforts    over    the   thr'-e 
year  period,   hscal    1968-70    Of  this  amoui  • 
$140   million    Is   a   reauthorization    of   pre    - 
uusly  unappropriated  funds 

Nuclear  Desalting  Plant  iPL  90  18)  :  This 
legislation  provides  for  the  construction  f 
a  nuclear  power  and  desalting  plant  In  Sout  ;- 
ern  California,  and  authorizes  Ji57  2  mill:  n 
as  the  Interior  Department's  share  of  t  .e 
estimated  cost  of  «444  3  million  The  plait 
Is  to  be  built  In  cooperation  with  the  Aton  r 
Energy  Commission,  the  Metropx-iUtan  Wa  r 
District  of  Southern  California,  and  thi  e 
public  utility  corporations  Congress  has  :- 
ready  appropriated  the  AEC's  $15  mill:  :i 
share  of  the  project  This  plant  w1U  be  "  e 
first  larse  scale  application  of  nuclear  i  - 
ergy  to  the  desalting  process  It  is  exper*  d 
to  produce  150  million  gallons  of  fresh  wa'-  r 
dally  by   1977. 

4ii'ait<T)<; /urf^ier  action 

National  Trail  System  Act  iH.R.  486.=' 
This  act  establishes  a  national  trail  systi  rn 
composed  of  National  Recreation  Trails  r.>  .r 
urban  areas  and  National  Scenic  Trall.s  :i 
more  remote  .ireas  Both  systems  will  e 
linked  into  the  i;atlonal  svstem 

Redwood  Park  Bill  .S  2515):  S  2515  s 
passed  by  the  House,  establishes  a  Redwo  d 
National  Park  of  approxlmatelv  28  400  ac-:* 
In  Northern  California  The  park  would  i- 
corporate  24  miles  of  const  Hue  and  4  mi  <; 
of  scenic  corridor.  The  Senate-passed  Re  !- 
wood  bin  provides  a  park  of  61600  acr>s 
1  Olsen  ccsponsored  > 

National  Water  Commission  i  S.  20):  The 
legislation  creates  a  non-federal  Nation.^! 
Water  Commission  to  review  such  US.  wat'^r 
resource  problems  as  future  supply  and 
pollution 

Scenic  Rivers  iHR  18260):  H.R.  182f>0 
establishes  a  national  scenic  rivers  systi  n 
composed  of  six  rivers:  the  Rogue  In  Oree  ■: 
the  Clearwater  and  the  Middle  Fork  of  '  .? 
Salmon  in  Idaho,  the  Rio  Grande  In  N'  « 
Mexico,  the  Wolf  m  Wisconsin,  and  the  '■i 
Croix  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  It  pr  - 
vides  that  the  rivers  mclvided  In  the  systt-Ti 
are  to  be  preserved  m  'heir  natural  state 
and  used  for  esthetic  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. The  legislation  also  lists  twenty-eiplit 
river  sections  as  potential  additions  to  tie 
system  and  forbids  federal  licensing  of  pow  r 
or  water  resource  projects  on  the  parts  '. 
the  rivers  designated  for  a  perlixl  of  n.e 
years  following  passage  of  the  act.  and  thr- e 
additional  years  'J  a  study  of  the  river  ^ 
being  made  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter:  : 
determines  that  the  river  should  not  be  i:i- 
eluded  In  the  system,  the  limits  will  not  ap- 
ply The  measure  has  not  passed  either  Hou  '- 

Colorado  River  Basin  Project  (S  1004 
S.  1004  authorizes  construction  of  the  Cc;;- 
tral  Arizona  project  and  five  other  wat.r 
projects  In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Tie 
Central  Arizona  project  Is  aimed  at  Incre:!.--- 
Ing  the  supply  of  water  to  Arizona,  both  1  r 
Irrigation  purposes  and  for  use  of  growliiij 
metropKJiitan  areas.  The  project  Includes  .i 
complicated  water  supply  system,  but  wi.l 
not  include  dams  In  the  Grand  Canyon.  Tl-.e 
conference  report  is  awaiting  House  and 
Senate  approval. 


I 
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Bills  ipoiuored  or  cosponaored  by  Olaen 
HR.  18547:   Designates  the  Spanish  Peaks 

Wilderness.  Gallatin  National  Forest,  in  the 

state  of  Montana. 

CONSUMES  PROGRAMS 

Enacted 

Clinical  Laboratories  Improvement  Act  of 
1967  (P.L.  90-174)  ;  This  measure  authorizes 
the  Secretjiry  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  establish  minimum  performance 
standards  for  all  clinical  laboratories  en- 
)^aged  In  interstate  commerce  and  permits 
tlie  Secretary  to  bring  court  action  against 
any  licensed  laboratory  that  represents  an 
Uiunlnent  danger  to  public  health. 

Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968 
I  PL  90-321)  :  Tills  measure  requires  lenders 
and  retail  creditors  to  pixsvlde  full  disclosure 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  finance 
charges  In  most  credit  transactions  and  offers 
to  extend  credit.  The  new  law  requires  dis- 
closure of  Interest  rates  on  all  revolving 
charge  accounts  on  both  a  monthly  and  an- 
nu.il  basis  where  the  monthly  charge  Is  over 
$  50,  imposes  a  lederal  limit  on  garnishment 
of  wages  and  prohibits  the  discharge  of  a 
worker  based  on  a  single  garnishment,  pro- 
\  (les  a  strict  federal  anti-loan  sharking  pro- 
\  i.sion.  and  creates  a  bipartisan  National 
Commission  on  Consumer  Finance  to  study 
Xhe  cosumer  linance  Industry  and  report  its 
fividings  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments  of 
1.(57  (PL.  90-189)  :  This  measure  extends 
t:.e  1953  Act  to  cover  all  items  of  wearing  ap- 
pirel  and  fabrics  used  in  household  fur- 
nLiihlngs  it  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
iiicrce  to  Issue  basic  standards  for  the  flam- 
ni.iblllty  of  fabrics  when  he  determines  the 
sUindards  are  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
ln;erest  The  measure  authorizes  $1.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1968  and  $2.3  million  for  each 
cf  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970. 

Fire  Research  and  Safety  Act  of  1968  (P.L. 
i"i  259):  This  me;i.sure  authorizes  the  Na- 
t:onal  Bureau  of  Sfcmdards  to  conduct 
s'.  I  idles  into  the  causes  of  flres  and  the 
n:f'thods  of  controlling  them  and  directs  the 
Biireau  to  establish  programs  to  educate 
tiif  public  on  fire  hazards  and  fire  safety 
tf  hnlques. 

National  Commission  on  Product  Safety 
(1:'67,  PL  90-146):  This  measure  provides 
for  a  seven  member  Commission  appointed  by 
tiie  President  and  directed  to  identify  cate- 
gories of  household  products  which  may  rep- 
resent an  unreasonable  hazard  to  con- 
sumers. The  Commission  Is  also  directed  to 
d'-termlne  the  effectiveness  and  extent  of 
st.ite  and  local  product  safety  laws  and  to 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  as 
t'l  Its  findings  and  recommendations.  The 
n.easure  authorizes  $2  million  over  the  two- 
ye.ir  life  of  the  Commission. 

Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967  (P.L.  90-201 )  : 
The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  provides  federal  aid 
to  ..states  which  upgrade  their  meat  Inspec- 
t:'  n  procedures.  It  updates  and  strengthens 
federal  inspection  standards  and  requires 
f:ates  to  meet  standards  "at  least  equal  to" 
:  :c  federal  standards  within  two  years.  If  a 
tt  ite  does  not  do  so.  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
c  ilture  is  empowered  to  assume  all  inspec- 
•  :i  and  enforcement  duties  within  its  bor- 
'  rs  The  mea-sure  also  grants  the  Department 
Agriculture  authority  under  court  order  to 
j-'t.-e  and  detain  the  Illegal  sale  of  meat  from 
I  .-cased .  dying,  dead  or  disabled  animals. 

\utomoblle  Insurance  Study  and  Investi- 
i:  .lion  (PL.  90-313):  This  measure  author- 
:.  cs  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
'  liduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  auto 
;:i.--urance  Industry  and.  In  particular,  the 
'  listing  compensation  system  for  motor 
"■   iilcles 

intersUte  Land  Sales  Pull  Disclosure  Act 

PL   90-488)  :  This  provision  of  the  Housing 

nd  Development  Act  of  1968  is  designed  to 
irevent  fraudulent  interstate  sales  of  sub- 
tUvided  but  undeveloped  land.  Developers 
would  be  required  to  file  with  the  Secretary 
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of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  a  state- 
ment of  record  as  to  the  title  to  the  prop- 
erty, its  physical  characteristics  and  Its  ac- 
cesslblUy  to  roads  and  utilities.  A  property 
report  Including  much  of  this  information 
would  have  to  be  presented  to  any  prospec- 
tive buyer  who  does  not  visit  the  property. 
The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment would  be  empowered  to  seek  in- 
junctive relief  to  prevent  violations  of  the 
Act. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968 
(S.  1166):  The  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  directs  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  establish  minimum  safety  standards  for 
the  transportation  of  gas  by  pipeline,  lor 
gas  storage,  and  for  pipeline  facilities  used 
in  the  transportation  and  treatment  of  gas. 
The  bill  requires  persons  engaged  in  the 
transpwtration  of  pipeline  to  comply  with 
the  standards,  to  file  a  plan  for  inspection. 
make  accident  reports  and  . 'cess  to  records. 
The  standards  apply  to  existing  pipeline  only 
If  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  finds  that 
a  "particular  hazard"  exists  The  Secretary 
would  enforce  the  Act  with  respect  to  inter- 
state lines.  All  other  enforcement  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  state  either  by  agreement 
or  upon  certification  by  the  state  that  Its 
standards  are  as  stringent  as  the  federal 
standard. 

The  legislation  cleared  Congress  en  July  31. 
and  is  awaiting  the  President's  signature 

AuHiiting  fvrther  action 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act  (H.R. 
16363):  As  passed  by  the  House.  HR  16363 
would  require  states  to  implement  within 
two  years — and  in  certain  cases  three  years — 
Inspection  programs  which  are  at  least  equal 
to  the  federal  poultry  inspection  program. 
The  federal  government  would  contribute  up 
to  SO'T  of  the  cost  of  running  the  state  In- 
spection programs.  If  a  state  did  not  adopt 
an  effective  Inspection  program  within  the 
time  limit  provided,  federal  Inspectors  would 
assume  the  Inspection  functions  In  most 
respects.  H  R.  16363  parallels  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967.  Pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  and 
sent  to  conference  on  July  23 

CRIME 

Enacted 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  (Pi.  90-351)  :  The  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  major  anti- 
crime  bill  enacted  in  the  90th  Congress,  au- 
thorizes $100.1  million  In  fiscal  1969  and  $300 
million  In  fiscal  1970  for  granta  to  aid  state 
and  local  police  In  planning  and  carrying 
out  law  enforcement  programs  and  to  enable 
them  to  develop  training  and  research  pro- 
grams. The  Act  also  includes  provisions  ( 1 ) 
permitting  wire  tapping  In  a  wide  variety  of 
state  and  federal  crime  cases.  (2)  attempting 
to  overturn  controversial  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions on  the  rights  of  defendants  and  (3) 
prohibiting  the  interstate  shipment  to  in- 
dividuals ■  pistols  and  revolvers  and  the 
over-the-counter  purchase  cf  handguns  by 
Individuals  who  do  not  live  in  the  seller's 
state. 

Commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene  Mat- 
ters and  Materials  (P.L.  90-100):  The  Ob- 
scenity Commission  Ls  to  study  existing  laws 
relating  to  obscenity,  recommend  definitions 
of  obscenity  and  pornography,  determine  the 
effect  of  such  materials  on  the  public,  and 
recommend  possible  controls  which  would 
not  Infringe  constitutional  rights.  The  Com- 
mission Is  directed  to  report  In  1970. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  (PI.  90-445);  The  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  which 
has  been  reported  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee, authorize  federal  grants  to  states  to 
assist  them  in  developing  programs  to  pre- 
vent Juvenile  delinquency  and  to  rehabilitate 
delinquents.  The  Act  authorizes  $25  million 
for  grants  In  fiscal  1969.  $50  million  in  fiscal 
1970;  and  $75  mUllon  In  fiscal  1972. 

ClvU   Rights    Act    of    1968    (P.L.    90-284): 
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See  Section  on  Civil  Right*  and  Civil  Liber- 
ties for  antl-rlot  provisions. 

Aicaiting  further  action 
Joint  Committee  to  Investigate  Crime  (H.J. 
Res.  1 )  ;  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  res- 
olution creates  a  Joint  House-Senate  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  crime.  The  Committee 
Is  to  study  the  abuses  and  effects  of  crime, 
law  enforcement  operations,  rehabilitation 
and  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  and  the 
administration  of  Justice.  (Olsen  cospon- 
sored.) 

Drug  Abuse  Control  Amendments  (H.R. 
14096)  :  As  passed  by  the  House,  this  bill  pro- 
vides criminal  penalties  for  the  possession  of 
illegally  obtained  stimulant,  depressant  or 
hallucinogenic  drugs  (categories  including 
amphetamines  or  "pep  pills,"  barbiturates 
and  LSD  I  .  The  penalties  are  graduated  In  such 
a  fashion  as  to  distinguish  between  "pushers" 
of  drugs  and  mere  tisers  of  drugs  Pushers 
;tre  subject  to  penalties  raneinp  irom  a  $10.- 
000  fine  tmd  tip  to  5  years  in  prl.son  for  first 
offenses  to  $20,000  fines  and  15  year  prison 
terms  for  subsequent  offenses.  Users  are  sub- 
ject to  $1,000  fines  and  one-year  Jail  terms 
for  first  offenses  and  $10,000  fines  and  three- 
year  Jail  terms  for  subsequent  offen.ses.  The 
Amendments  also  authorize  Judges  to  set 
aside  convictions  of  first  offenders,  a  provi- 
sion designed  to  keep  young  people  experi- 
menting with  drugs  from  having  a  criminal 
record. 

Bills  sponsored  or  rospcmsored  by  Ol!:en 

HR  11836.  Riot  Prevention  and  Control 
Act:  Authorizes  and  directs  the  Attorney 
General  to  carry  out  during  fiscal  1968  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  a  program  for  mak- 
ing grants  to  assist  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  m  the  prevention  and  control  of 
riots.  Authorizes  appropriations  of  $300,000.- 
000  for  lisca!  1968  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter 

HR  12120,  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion  and   Control   Act: 

Title  I,  Rehabllit:itive  and  Preventive  Serv- 
ices: Authorizes  grants  to  any  public  aeency 
for  treating  youths  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent 

Title  II.  Training:  Authorizes  grants  for 
training  personnel  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  youths  who  are  delinquent  or  are 
in   danger   of  becoming   dellncjuent 

Title  III.  Research  and  Technical  .Assist- 
ance: Authorizes  grants  to  public  or  private 
aeencles  for  research  Into  improved  tech- 
niques towards  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency 

Title  IV.  General:  Authorl/'es  $25  million 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act 

HR  18897:  For  the  Establishment  of  a 
National  Crime  Statistics  Center  The  Center 
will  collect  statistics  from  Federal.  State  and 
Local  agencies  and  act  as  a  central  distribu- 
tion agency  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

ECONOMIC    DEVFIOPMENT 

Enacted 

.Appalachian  Regional  Development  -Act — 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  (P.L.  90-103 1;  PL  90-103  ex- 
tends, through  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  all 
of  the  programs  originally  authorized  In  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965  and  the  nonhlghway  programs 
authorized  In  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  It  authorizes  a  two- 
year  total  of  $75  million  for  the  programs 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  and  $170  million  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Development  Act  programs 

PL.  90-103  also  extends,  through  fiscal 
years  1968.  1969.  1970.  and  1971,  the  highway 
construction  programs  authorized  in  the  ap- 
palachian  Development  Act.  It  authorizes  a 
two-year  total  of  $715  million  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  is  designed  to  provide  special  federal  aid 
to   economically    depressed    areas    in    Appa- 
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lachla  to  help  construct  public  faclUtlM 
needed  for  economic  Jtrowlh  and  to  restore 
natural  resource*  which  were  damaged 
through  neglect  and  growth  The  P-.ib:ic 
Workj  and  Economic  Development  Act  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  multi-state  regional 
commlsalons  to  plan  economic  development 
m  other  depreaaed  reglona  of  the  c»  untr.'. 

SiiN  tponsored  or  cosponsored  by  Olsen 

H  R.  8473.  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 

nr.entji  Authorizes  the  apprnprlat!(in  if  2  0« 
billion  of  dollars  during  fiscal  year  19(ja  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Eci  nomlc  Op- 
portuntlv  Act 

IDUCATIOtf.    TIlArNINC.    AND    ANTTPOVIRTY 

Enacted 

Public  Broadcaatlng  Act  of  1967  iPL  ^0- 
1291  :  The  Public  Broadcaatlng  Act  authorizes 
federal  grants  to  assist  educational  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  and  establishes  a  non- 
profit, nongovernmental  corporation  to  chan- 
nel private  financial  asalsCAnce  to  educational 
radio  and  TV  The  Act  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  tsa  million  to  be  used  for  grants  in 
fiscal  years  1968-70.  and  for  establishment  '  f 
the  corporation 

£lem«iuary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
AmendJoaaxita  of  19«7  iPL  90-247t  The  1967 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  Amendments 
extend  the  196*  Act  for  two  additional  years — 
through  fiscal  year  1970 — and  authorize  a 
total  of  10  billion  for  the  operation  of  ESEA 
programs  during  that  period. 

The  measure  il-so  creates  sever;\!  new 
S5SEA  programs  and  amends  existing  ESEA 
programs  The  new  programs  include  %  "ii- 
llngual  education  program  for  school  rtis- 
•rlcta  having  large  numbers  of  non-English 
speaking  students  additional  grants  f  t  ~pe- 
.?lal  education  of  handicapped  children  and 
studies  of  urban  school  dropouts  and  school 
bus  safetv  Amendments  to  existing  ESEA 
programs  include  conversion  of  the  innova- 
tive education  grant  program  from  a  cateeorl- 
cal  ijrant  program  to  ,i  block  grant  program 
Another  prohibits  the  federal  government 
from  cutting  off  funds  to  a  local  school  dis- 
trict because  of  civil  rights  violations  unless 
•Here  is  a  rinding  on  the  record  that  the 
district  has  -lolated  the  law 

Teai-her  Corps  Exten.«lon  iPL  90-.35  ■ 
This  legislation  extends  the  life  of  the 
TecU-hers  Corps  bv  authorizing  S135  million 
fijr  Its  operation  during  fiscal  vears  1968- 
1970  The  legislation  also  authorizes  M35 
million  during  fiscal  years  1969  1970  lor 
graduate  feHowshl(i8  for  elementary-  and  sec- 
mdary  school  teachers  grants  to  colleges 
and  universities  to  help  'hem  Improve  grad- 
•.:ate  education  facilities,  and  four  new 
teacher  training  program-s 

Vocational  Rehablliratlon  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1967  PL.  90-99)  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  Amendments  of  1968 
PL  90-3911  These  two  measures  "aken 
together  extend  all  of  'he  major  programs 
included  In  rJne  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  through  flscal  vear  1972  They  authorize 
appropriations  totalling  o\er  S3  6  billion  for 
the  four-year  period 

B<jth  measures  als<j  make  some  substantue 
changes  in  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams The  major  .~hange.  Included  In  the 
1368  -Amendments.  Is  the  addition  of  a  new 
?ri.>gram  of  federal  support  for  state  voca- 
tional assistance  pr>grams  for  disadvan- 
taged- as  opposed  to  handicapped     persons 

National  Foundation  on  the  Ar's  and  Hu- 
manities .•Vet  Amendments  of  1968  P  L  90- 
348'  This  measure  extends  the  lUe  of  the 
National  Foundation  '>n  'J\e  Arts  and  Hu- 
nianitle*  until  June  30.  1970,  and  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  S47  5  million  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  Foundation  In  fiscal  vears 
1969  and  1970 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments  of 
1967  (PL  90-222)  The  1967  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  Amendments  extend  the  antl- 
po-.erty  program  for  two  years  by  authorizing 
appropriations  of  $1  98  billion  for  flscal  1968 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

jxiserry  prvignims  and  92  IH  billion  for  fiscal 
19«9  poverty  programs 

The  Amendments  h1»<i  attach  a  nimiber  of 
.miendmenta  atlpulallona  aiid  ••ondltlons  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  These  In- 
clude ( 1  I  a  pn^vlBlon  for  the  participation 
of  local  elected  ((fOclals  in  the  operation  of 
community  action  agencies  i2i  consolida- 
tion into  a  single  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program  of  such  pri>grams  as  the 
Nelghborh(M>d  Y'Uth  Corps  the  new  ca- 
reers" programs  and  Operation  Mainstream; 
3 1  establishment  uf  a  special  Impact  pro- 
gram '<>  alleviate  chronic  unemplnvment  and 
rising  community  tensions  In  urban  neigh- 
borhoods and  to  stem  emigration  to  the 
cities  from  rural  nelghlHirhoods;  (4)  a  pro- 
vision stressing  the  lmp<irtance  of  developing 
pn>grains  to  ileal  with  long-term  unemploy- 
ment among  persons  55  vears  of  age  or  older; 
■i  1  a  day-care  program  to  aid  working  moth- 
ers and  161  a  ban  on  political  activity  by 
.iiitl-poverty  workers  during  working  hours 
Auait'ng  fri'thrr  action 

Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1968 
HR  15067  S.  37691  The  1968  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  Amendments  will  extend,  through 
fiscal  vear  1D72  the  programs  orlglnallv  au- 
thorized In  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  I95H  the  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  of  1963  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  and  the  National  ViK-atlonal  Student 
Loan  Act  of  nifls  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  passed  the  1068  Amendments  .md  a  con- 
ference committee  is  attempting  to  Iron  otit 
differences    between    'he    'wo    versions 

The  chief  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  lies  In  the  sums  authorized  Gen- 
erally the  Senate  bill  authorizes  slightly 
more  for  most  pro«frams  than  the  House  bill. 
The  total  authorization  in  both  bills,  how- 
ever, runs  well  over  $3  billion  a  year 

Both  bills  contain  several  new  programs. 
Including  li  public  service  education  program. 
a  Commission  on  Unlversltv  Education  ,ind  a 
progrun  to  encourage  universities  to  share 
resources  Both  also  transfer  the  Upward 
Bound  program  from  OEO  to  the  Ofllce  of 
Education 

Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1968  iHR  18366;  3  37701  These  Amend- 
ments will  extend  the  programs  included  In 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  Versions  of 
the  Amendments  have  passed  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  a  conference  committee  Is 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  two 
versions 

The  Senate-passed  bill  authorizes  continu- 
ation of  vocational  education  programs 
through  flsoal  year  1972  and  authorizes  a 
total  appropriation  of  J2  7  billion  In  ad- 
dition, the  .Senate  bill,  in  a  provision  totally 
unrelated  to  vocational  education,  transfers 
the  Head  Start  program  from  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Edu- 
oatlon  and  converts  it  Into  «  block  grant 
prognvm.  .-■• 

The  House-passed  bill  authorizes  continu- 
ation of  vocational  education  programs  In- 
deflnltely  and  authorizes  total  appropriations 
of  $1  3  billion  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
and  .in  annual  appniprlatlon  of  $565  million 
for  each  succeeding  year 

Manpt)wer  Development  and  Training  Act 
Amendments  of  1968  (HR  15045:  S.  29381 
The  1968  Manptiwer  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  .Amendments  extend  the  expiration 
dates  contained  in  the  present  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  frcvm  1969  to 
1972. 

The  Amendments  have  been  favorably  re- 
ported from  both  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  are  awaiting 
floor  action  In  both  chambers 

Guaranteed  Emplovment  .\ct  of  1968  <  H  R. 
12280;  S  30631  The  Guaranteed  Employ- 
ment .Act  Would  establish  a  progrsun  to  use 
federal  funds  to  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment Jobs  for  unemployed  young  people. 
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Ti\e  House  version   would  attempt  to  create 
'.ip   to  one  million  Jobs   In   Its  first  year  of 
operation    at  a  cost  ot  »4  billion    The  Sen.i-.- 
version  would  create  450  (MK)  In  Its  first  \>o 
at  an   estimated   cost   of   $2   billion 

Suboomnxltteee  of  the  House  EkHicatlon  ir.i 
Ijibor  and  Senate  Ijibor  and  Public  We!:  , -.■ 
ha\e  held  hearings  on  these  bills,  but  li.i-. " 
not   taken    further  action 

Btll.i  sponsored  or  cosponsorcd  hi/  Ol.---   ; 

H  R    13568.  National  Human  Res-nirces  ("-■    ■ 
ter  Act     Creates   a   na'lona!    training   c*n-   - 
on  the  site  of  the  former  Glasgow  Air  Fori 
Base.  Glasgow.   Montana 

HR     16939.   General    Fxlucatlon    .Assist. f 
Act    Establishes  a  program  of  grants  to  St.;' 
educational    agencies    fiir    their    use    In    el'- 
mentary  and  secondary   education. 

FEDERAL    EMPtOYrEB 

Enacted 

Postal  Revenue  and  Federal   Salary  A'" 

1967  iPL  110-2061  This  legl.slatlon  appr  ••  t 
December  16.  1967.  provides  a  6^.  ral.se 
the  salaries  of  725.000  poetal  employees  aid 
provides  a  45  raise  Jor  1  i  million  cla.ss;r.  -i 
workers,  retroactive  to  October  1.  1967  T'.t» 
Act  also  provides  for  gradual  Increase.*  \ 
federal   salaries   to   bring  them   to  the   >• 

if  pav  In  private  emplovment   Tlie  leglsl.i-; 
establishes  a  C-<~imm!.s6!on  on  Executive    N    - 
Islatlve,  and  Judicial  Salaries  whose  func". 
'*riii   be  to  review  salaries  of  federal  exe.    . 
tlves  and  report  Its  findings  anntially  t<-)  •    •■ 
President.     Olsen  cosponsored .  i 

Revenue   and   Expenditure   Control   Act     ' 

1968  (PL.   90-3641      See  Tax  section  for  n    - 
terlal   on  federal   employee  reductions 

Auaitma  'urthcr  action 
Federal  Emplovee  Pro'^ctlon  .Again.; •  :  ■ 
vaslon  of  Prlvacv  S  1035>  This  leslsl.-;  ' 
approved  by  the  .Senate  on  September 
1967,  prohibits  federal  officers  fron-. 
quiring  or  requesting  federal  employee^  r 
applicants  to  disclose  their  race,  religio  • 
national  origin,  financial  poslton  or  to  'ik-' 
psychological  or  polygraph  tests  concern;  ,: 
family  relationships  religious  belief-  r 
sexual  m.att*rs  Federal  officials  are  fur'!,  r 
prevented  from  requiring  attendance  .% 
meetings  or  participation  m  activities  v!.;  i 
are  tinrelated  to  the  Individual  emplovf  ' 
work.  The  bill  gives  employees  the  rlglr 
counsel  at  hearings  which  could  resul"  ; 
dlsclplmarv  action,  and  establishes  a  B.'  ! 
')f  Employees'  Rights  to  consider  compl-.l:;'- 
r.ie  CIA.  NSA.  and  FBI  .ue  exempted  fr^  ;:i 
•he  provisions  of  the  bill  regulating  po.v- 
graph  and  psychological  tests,  and  fiaanr:  il 
disclosure 

Removal  of  Federal  or  District  of  Coin  ml;  a 
Employees  Committing  linlawful  Acts  relat-  i 
to  Riots  or  Civil  Disorders  iHR.  172671  T!  ^ 
pr<iposed  legislation  provides  for  the  Imir.'- 
dlate  dismissal  from  government  service  f 
any  employee  of  the  federal  government  r 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  who  ; 
convicted  of  committing  an  unlawful 
dlrectlv  or  Indirectly  related  to  a  riot  r 
civil  disorder.  It  «'so  provides  that  such  per- 
sons be  debarred  from  further  governn-.p;  • 
employment  for  a  period  of  five  years.  It  has 
not  been  considered  by  either  House. 

Bills  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  Olsen 

HR  2122.  Federal  Employees  Labor- 
Management  Act  Provides  for  the  recogr- 
tlon  of  the  right  of  Federal  employees  to  .;-- 
semble.  discuss  and  present  their  grievances 
without  fear  of  reprisal 

HR  3377:  Provides  annuities  for  an  vnt' - 
manr'ed.  surviving  spouse  of  a  Federal  err- 
ployee  or  Member  of  Congress  at  the  rate  f 
55  percent  of  the  annuity  received  by  such 
annuitant  at  the  time  of  death. 

H.R  4770;  Extends  to  December  31.  1968, 
the  period  of  existence  of  the  Commission  on 
Political  Activity  of  Government  Personnel 

HR  7347:  Establishes  a  basic  wortweek  of 
thirty-five  hours  for  Government  employees. 

HR   16329,  Political  Activities  Act:  Defines 
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the  limits  of  permissible  political  activities 
It  r  Federal  employees  and  employees  of  States 
mid  local  agencies  whose  activities  are 
r.unnced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Federal 
grants  or  loans 

HR  16524:  Provides  that  the  Postmaster 
General  shall  appoint  postmasters  of  first, 
^econd.  and  third  classes  In  the  competitive 
t;-.  11  service  without  term  by  (1)  noncompeti- 
tive examination  of  career  appointments  In 
r!;e  Postal  Service,  or  i2)  by  competitive 
examinations  under  the  civil  service.  Repeals 
i!,e  residence  requirements  for  postmasters. 

rOREIGN    AND  DEFENSE   POLICT 

£nocfrd 
Consular  Treaty  (Executive  Document, 
K\er  Rept  4i  ;  This  treaty  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  consulates 
i:.  ;he  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  .iccords  diplomatic  immunity  to  consular 
I  fflclals  and  employees  and  provides  that 
(  ,ch  country  will  promptly  notify  the  other 
1 :  the  arrest  or  detention  of  a  citizen  of  the 
(  iier  country.  Thi.s  is  the  first  bilateral 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
.s  Viet  Union. 

i'r;.ce  Corp.s  Authorization  (P.L.  90-175): 
Tius  measure  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$115  7  million  tor  the  Peace  Corps  for  fiscal 
U.68,  a  figure  $3  inilUon  below  the  Admln- 
istrotlon  request,  but  $5  7  million  above  the 
I. mount  authorised  in  fiscal  1967. 

Arn-.s  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (PL.. 
I'll  -1141;  This  measure  extends  the  life  of 
t!  c  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
:  r  two  \ear^.  through  June  30,  1970.  and 
i.tljcrlzes  *18  5  million  for  the  agency's  ac- 
t;ities  during   the   two-year  period. 

Kmerpency  Food  A-slstance  to  India  (P.L. 
:ni  7  :  The  Einercency  Food  Assistance  Act 
;r  •■  :ded  an  additional  3  million  tons  of  food 
;i;c:  :o  India  n  1967  at  a  cost  of  $190  mil- 
lion. It  also  recommended  that  the  President 
pruvicie  an  additional  $25  million  to  be  used 
;u  irovlde  emergency  food  to  be  distributed 
t  ■:  CARE  .ind  other  voluntary  American 
;  .'fncles. 

l;.-er-Amenciin  Development  Bank  Act 
.=i:;u-ndments  (PL  90-88)  :  This  measure  au- 
::.!  rizes  additional  United  States  contrlbu- 
t;  I.!;  of  $900  million  to  the  Inter- American 
Di-.  elopraent  Bank  Fund  for  Special  Opera- 
t.i  115  over  flscal  1968-70  to  Implement  heml- 
sp]iprlc  agreements  made  at  Punta  del  Este, 
I'r.tguay.  in  April  of  1967. 

rxport-Import  Bank  Act  Extension  (Pii. 
I'll  267)  :  This  measure  extends  the  life  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  five  years  until 
June  JO.  1973.  It  increa.'^eB  the  Bank's  au- 
thority to  issue  export  credit  Insurance. 
HMke  loans,  and  extend  loan  insurance.  The 
nil' isiire  prohibits:  (1)  Bank  transactions  In 
coii:.ectlon  with  exports  to  nations  in  armed 
runfllct  with  the  United  States,  or  countries 
tr.iding  with  .such  nations;  (2^  Financing 
export  purchases  to  'Communist"  nations 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
ir.iiibactlons  r.re  in  the  national  Interest:  (3) 
E.mk  credits  for  military  equipment  sales  to 
les.s  developed  countries  unless  the  President 
jc- ermines  that  such  sales  are  in  the  na- 
i.oual  Interest. 

Fxport-Import  Bank  (P.L.  90-390):  This 
Act  l;roadens  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  by  permitting  It  to 
m.ike  high-risk  loans  to  loreign  borrowers 
w.no.  vmder  existing  standards  would  be  In- 
eiicible  for  credit. 

Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967  (P.L. 
!'0-40i:  "Tins  measure  extends  the  military 
draft  4  years  through  June  30,  1971.  'While  it 
1^:5  the  use  of  a  lottery  selection  system, 
:•  (ioes  not  oppose  the  President's  plan  to 
:■;  —rse  the  order  of  Induction  from  the  age 
:  JO  to  the  age  of  19.  It  continues  student 
'.e:er:2:ent  until  graduate  from  college  at 
•.".e  ,,ce  of  24.  It  also  changes  the  teat  for 
(■xeniptlon  based  on  conscientious  objection 
■  require  that  a  claim  for  exemption  be 
'  ■^  sed  on  reasons  of  "religious  training  and 
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belief"    rather    than    belief    in    a      Supreme 
Being." 

Uniform  Services  Pay  Act  of  1967  (P.L  90- 
207)  :  This  measure  increases  monthly  pay 
of  servicemen  effective  October  1,  1967.  The 
pay  raise  Is  computed  at  a  rate  of  4.5'"  for 
regular  compensation  which  includes  basic 
pay,  quarters  and  subsistence  allowance  The 
measure  also  provides  automatic  pay  raises 
In  the  future  corresponding  to  p>ay  increases 
for  civilian  federal  employees. 

Military  Construction  Authorizations,  1969 
(PL.  90-408):  This  measure  authorizes  $18 
billion  for  construction  at  US  military  bases 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  military 
family  housing.  The  Act  includes  $1.7  billion 
for  new  construction  and  $17  3  million  In 
deficiency  funds  to  cover  higher  costs  of 
projects  authorized  in  previous  years  Au- 
thorization of  $227.3  million  to  develop  sites 
for  the  anti-balllstlc  missile  system  Is 
Included. 

Aicatfi7ijr  further  action 

Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1^68  iHR. 
15253):  This  measure,  lis  passed  by  the 
House,  authorizes  foreign  aid  appropriations 
of  $2  blUlon  for  tiscal  1969.  a  figure  i950 
million  below  the  Administration's  request 
and  $700  million  below  1968  authorizations. 
Tills  figure  Is  the  lowest  In  the  twenty-year 
history  of  the  program.  The  authorization 
includes  $1.6  billion  for  economic  aid  and 
$390  million  for  military  aid.  The  latter  does 
not  Include  military  aid  for  southeast  Asia. 
The  Senate,  in  floor  action,  cut  the  .uithori- 
yation  by  an  additional  $20  million.  The 
measure  is  now  In  conference. 

Military  Procurement  Act  iS,  3293 1:  This 
measure,  as  passed  by  the  House,  author- 
izes $21.6  billion  in  appropriations  during 
fiscal  year  1969.  Tlie  amount  authorized  by 
the  House  is  $758  million  below  the  Admin- 
istration request  and  $285  million  more  than 
approved  by  the  Senate.  Both  the  House  and 
.Senate  eliminated  funds  for  the  production 
of  the  F-lllB  aircraft  and  voted  to  retain 
funds  for  the  Sentinel  system.  The  measure, 
which  contains  the  largest  amount  author- 
ized in  a  single  bill  this  year  is  in  conference. 
A  similar  measure  authorizing  appropria- 
tions of  $21.2  billion  for  fiscal  1968  was  en- 
acted last  year. 

Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  iHR  15681): 
HR.  15681  authorizes  the  President  to  sell 
defense  articles  and  services  to  friendly  for- 
eign countries.  It  sets  a  limit  of  $296  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1969  on  all  credit  sales  and 
guarantees  and  requires  a  report  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  The 
sales  must  be  consistent  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  a  recipient 
country  must  Indicate  lt,s  ability  to  pay. 
Bills  sponsored  or  cosponsored  hy  Olien 
HR.  4135.  Lead  and  Zinc  Act:  Provides 
lead  and  ?inc  Import  quotas  .timed  at  jto- 
tectlng  the  domestic  economy  and  assisting 
in  the  national  defense  by  providing  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  lead  and  /ire  Irom  domes- 
tic and  foreign  sources. 

H.R.  15945;  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
nierce  to  issue  import  limitations  on  metal 
ore  or  metals  during  a  domestic  labor  disp-tte 
resulting  In  a  strike  or  lockout  of  fifty  per- 
cent of  eiTiployees  of  a  domestic  indtistry 
engaged  In  extracting,  smelting  cr  fabrica- 
tion of  such  metal. 

H.  Con.  Res  180:  Provides  that  Congress 
reaffirms  its  sup-port  lor  T'nited  Nations 
peacekeeping  and  peacemaking. 

H.  Con.  Res.  622:  Makes  it  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  Str.tes  to  require  the  Republic  of 
France  to  immediately  begin  payment  of  its 
World  War  I  debt  to  the  United  States. 

HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

Enacted 
Social  Security  Act   Amendments  of   1967 
(P.L.     90-248):     The     Social     Security     Act 
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Amendments  provide  a  13  <;  across-the-board 
benefit  Increase  lor  all  beneficiaries  of  the 
old-age.  survivors  and  disability  Insurance 
j)rogram.  The  Increase,  which  was  effective 
on  February  1.  1968,  raises  the  average 
monthly  benefit  paid  lo  a  retired  worker  and 
his  wife  to  $165.  Irom  $145  per  month  before 
the  Increase  The  minimum  benefit  lor  a 
worker  retiring  at  age  65  is  now  $55  a  month, 
as  opposed  to  $44  previously. 

The  Amendments  include  several  other 
provisions  designed  to  update  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  Most  important  of  these  is  an 
increase  In  the  amount  of  permissible  out- 
.•-ide  earnings  lor  OASDI  beneficiaries  from 
$1500  to  $1650  a  year. 

To  cover  the  cost  of  the  increased  Vjenefits, 
tlu'  Aniendments  include  provisions  to  raise 
tlie  wage  base  subject  to  the  payroll  tax 
Irom  $6,600  to  $7,800  The  Amendments, 
however,  do  not   change  the  tax  rate. 

The  1967  Amendments  also  include  a  con- 
troversial provision  freezing  the  number  tif 
children  receiving  aid  to  dependent  clilldren 
assistance  and  requiring  welfare  mothers  to 
wcrk  (The  1968  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  .Act  contained  language  postponing 
t!ie  AFDC  freeze  frcm  1968  to  1969). 

Older  Amerirans  .Act  Amendments  of  1967 
(PL  90-4?)  ;  riie  measure  extends  the  Older 
-Americans  Act  for  live  years,  through  tiscal 
1972.  and  authorizes  appropriations  of  $17 
million  in  nscal  1968  and  $26  million  in  fiscal 
1969  to  operate  the  research,  demonstration 
and  •raining  i;rograms  Included  in  the  Act 
Mental  Health  Act  Amendments  of  1967 
■  PL  90-31  »;  The  1967  Men'al  Health  Act 
Amendments  extend  federal  grant  programs 
lor  the  construction  and  ^-tafting  of  commu- 
nity mental  health  centers  through  fiscal 
1070,  they  anthori7e  total  appropriation  dtir- 
ing  t!mt  perif^d  of  ,5-180  million  for  construc- 
tion and  $58  million  liT  staffing. 

Mental  Retardation  .Act  Amendments  of 
1967  PL.  90-170 »;  The  Mental  Retardati- .ii 
-Act  Amendments  extend — through  fiscal 
1970— two  grant  programs  for  the  construc- 
tion of  mental  retardation  facilities,  extend 
lor  an  additional  year — also  through  fiscal 
1970 — an  existing  program  for  training  teach- 
ers of  the  liandlcapped.  and  Initiate  a  new 
program  for  training  teachers  in  physical 
educatloii  and  recreation  for  the  handi- 
capped, Tlie  authorizations  contained  in  the 
.Amendments  total  $281  million  for  r.scal 
1968-1970. 

Partnership  lor  Health  -Act  Amendments  of 
19(^7  (PL.  90-174):  This  measure  authorizes 
^539  million  in  fiscal  1968-1970  for  grant-s  :o 
states  to  assist  them  in  developing  rompre- 
lienslve  liealth  planning  and  services.  Tl.e 
ineastire  includes  $40  million  intended, 
thotieh  iiot  specifically  earmarked.  !  jr  rat 
( ontrol  i^rojects. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  .Ameiuinients 
>f  1967  (P.L,  90-991  and  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation .Act  Amendment,'  of  1968  (P.L.  C'O- 
391 )  :  See  Education  Section. 

Aiccr.ting  further  action 

National  Eye  Institute  (  H  R  12843.  S  325)  : 
As  I'as.-ed  by  the  House,  this  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  National  Eye  Institute  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  The  In- 
stitute will  be  responsible  for  the  conduct 
and  support  af  research  for  new  treatment, 
cures  and  training  relating  to  blindiiig  eye 
'.  iseases 

Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  (HR,  15757. 
S  :!095)  :  The  Health  Manpower  .Act  of  1968 
extends  the  five  major  health  programs  pro- 
vided m  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  the 
Health  Research  and  Facilities  Act.  the 
Health  Professions  Educational  Assistance 
Act,  the  Nurse  Training  Act  and  the  .Allied 
Health  Professions  Personnel  Training  -Act, 
These  programs  provide  training  grants  for 
medicai  and  allied  health  personnel,  con- 
struction and  improvement  grants  for  medi- 
cal training  and  research  facilities,  and  health 
student  loan  and  scholarship  programs. 
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The  l«Ktal»tlon  ^"^  ^e"  passed  by  the 
Ho\ue  and  Senate  The  Senate  version  of  the 
btll  provides  a  three- year  exM'nBlon  for  the 
propanM.  through  ftacal  1971.  while  the 
Houae  version  provides  *  tw  >-year  extension 
The  measure  Is  in  conferTx-e 

OccupaUonal  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
19«8  H  R  1774«.  S  38«4 1  The  Occupational 
Health  and  Safety  Act  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  establish  safety  standArds 
for  worklnij  condlUona,  provides  supp<.rt  f^r 
safety  reeeHrch  and  trainini?  proKnim«  e«- 
tabllshea  standard  pr^edurps  for  reportlnn 
Industrial  accidents  md  injirles.  delineates 
state  and  federal  reap^jnslb'.li'lea  relaUni?  to 
occupational  health  and  s.tfety  and  provides 
aaalstance  to  states  to  help  them  meet  their 
responsibilities  under  the  Act 

The  legislation  haa  been  reported  by  the 
House  Educathn  and  Labor  Committee  but 
has  not  seen  flcKir  action  The  .Senate  Labor 
and  P^-ibllc  Welfare  Committee  haa  com- 
pleted hearlnKS  on  the  mt'a.sure 

Public  Health  Service  Act  Amendments 
of  1968  HB  15758  3  —  i  Amendments 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  which  ex- 
tend for  two  years,  through  fiscal  1970  sev- 
eral major  health  programs  md  which  create 
one  neyi  health  proifrim  has  passed  both 
tlie  House  and  the  Senate 

Both  the  House  and  'lie  Senate  versions 
of  -he  .\menamenta  extend  the  proeram  of 
reiponal  me<llcal  centers  for  heart  disease. 
stroke  cancer  ind  related  diseases  and  the 
proirr-irn  f  <ran-ji  for  health  -icrvices  for  do- 
meatic  agricultural  mls^ratory  workers  Both 
versions  or<'ite  a  new  pr^ifram  providing  for 
the  .-on-struc'ion  and  starting  of  facilities  f r  r 
the  reh  iblUtatlon  of  narcotics  addicts  md 
alcohiilli-s 

The  Sen.ite  version  ilso  cont;ilns  Iiuii?u.iije 
extendm;;  the  HllI-Burton  Act  and  the  solid 
w.iote  diso. •.<  i!  pr'ij<r:im  This  language  Is  not 
included  n  'ne  House  blli  The  measure  Is 
in  conference 

National  Schotil  Lunch  Act  Amendments 
(HR  lT82'Ji  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
have  pissed  National  Schixnl  Lunch  Act 
amendments  which  are  designed  to  make 
available  nutritious  meals  to  needy  children 
not  now  belni?  reached  by  federal  programs 
provldlnsf  free  or  reduced  price  meals  The 
House  p.isse<l  the  amendments  aa  a  separate 
bill  The  Senate  included  '-he  amendments 
as  a  rider  to  the  Vocational  Education  bill 

The  amendments  .ittempt  to  achieve  their 
goal  by  ch.iniln;?  section  32  of  P  L  74-320  to 
authorize  funds  (SlOO  million  a  year  In  the 
House  bill.  »50  million  a  year  in  the  Senate 
bi::  I  for  fiscal  years  1969.  1970  and  1971  to 
expand  the  schixjl  lunch,  school  breakf.ist 
and  similar  programs  The  ^upplemenury 
money  Is  to  be  u-sed  to  provide  free  or  low 
co.st  meals  to  children  who  are  unable  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  meals  now  provided  under 
these  programs  and  to  establish  such  pro- 
grams where  they  are  nut  currently 
operating 

The  confer»'e8  on  the  Vocational  Education 
fclil  are  attempting  to  Iron  out  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  of 
the  amendments     (Olsen  coeponsored  i 

National  School  Lunch  Act  Amendment 
HR  178731  This  legislation,  a  companion 
niea-sure  u^  the  bill  described  above,  amends 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  i  1  i  require 
that  a  percentage  of  the  non-federal  share 
necessary  for  federal  grants  under  the  .Act 
come  from  state  tax  revenues  and  (2)  amplify 
the  present  language  of  the  Act  which  re- 
quires meals  to  be  served  without  cost  or  at 
reduced  cost  to  all  children  unable  to  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  meal,  by  making  clear 
that  thl3  Is  an  absolute  requirement  The 
Qrst  amendment  Is  designed  to  prevent  rhe 
practice  currently  followed  In  some  states, 
of  raising  the  entire  non-federal  share  from 
charges  made  to  pupils  for  their  meals  and 
from  local   funds 

This  legislation  passed  the  House  as  a 
separate  bill  and  the  Senate  as  a  rider  to  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  Amendments    It  Is 
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expected  that  the  conferees  on  the  Voca- 
tional Education  .Act  will  'nclude  It  In  the 
conference  report   on   that  bill 

Bills  uponaored  or  cosponsored  by  Olsen 

H  R  5086  Includes  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity .Act  I  Meillcare  Title).  'Irugs  requiring 
\  doctor  s  prescription  among  the  medical 
expenses  with  respect  to  which  payment  may 
be  made  under  the  voluntary  prof^am  of 
supplementary  medical  Insurance  benefits 
for  "he  aged 

HR  8603,  Social  .Security  .Amendments' 
Provliles  various  Increases  In  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  benefits  payable  under  title  II 
of  the  SocJal  Security  Act  i  old  age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  i 

H  R  17748  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  .Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Latoor  by 
rule  to  promulgate  any  occupational  safety 
and  health  stanrlards  for  Wfirklng  men  and 
women  which  is  a  national  consensvis  stand- 
ard, permits  anv  person  aggrieved  or  ad- 
versely affected  to  obtain  Judicial  review,  and 
provides  for  Federal-State  cooperation  In 
this  held 

HOI'SING 

Enartfd 

Housing  and  Crban  Development  .Act  of 
1968  I  Pi  90—4481  This  m^^«Jiure  authorizes 
♦5  3  billion  over  i  three-vear  perl'Xl  for  new 
and  ingoing  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Hou.slng  .ind  Urban  Devflupmeiu  Tlie  omni- 
bus bill  includes  several  new  progmm.s  to 
provide  housing  lor  low  and  moderate  in- 
come families  In  addition,  i"  extends  and 
revises  existing  progr.ims 

.Among  the  signihcaut  new  features  of  the 
bill  are  inter'-st  subsidy  programs  for  home- 
ownership  ;uid  rental  and  cooperative  hous- 
ing, new  approaches  to  urban  renewal,  grants 
for  college  housing.  tUxxi  .md  riot  reinsur- 
ance programs.  N.itlonal  Housing  Partner- 
ships to  encourage  pnv.ite  investment  In  rhe 
building  of  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
ing, federal  guarantees  for  new  community 
flnaiiclng.  and  the  Interstate  Land  Sales  Pull 
Disclosure  Act 

The  Omnibus  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968 
PL  '»0-284i  See  Civil  Rights  section  for 
discussion  of  the  fair  housing  provlstona  of 
the  Civil  Rights  .Act 

LABOR 

Etiaitrd 

Monday  Holidays  i  P  L  90-363  >  This  legis- 
lation changes  the  observance  of  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  Memorial  Dav  .md  Veterans' 
Day  so  that  each  of  these  national  holidays 
falls  on  a  Monday  In  addition.  Columbus 
Day  Is  declared  a  national  holiday  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  second  .Monday  in  October 
The  .Act  applies  only  to  federal  workers,  but 
others  are  expected  to  follow  the  federal 
practice  The  changes  will  become  effective 
in  1971. 

Awaiting  further  action  ^ 

Situs  Picketing  HR  lOOi  This  bill,  as 
reported  from  the  H.iuse  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  amends  the  National  Labor 
Relations  .Act  to  provide  that  the  secondary 
boycott  provision  shall  not  prohibit  picket- 
ing or  strikes  on  construction  sites  m  the 
course  of  lawful  labor  disputes.  Such  boy- 
cotts are  now  illegal  The  me.isure  does  not 
permit  strikes  or  picketing  a  construction 
site  In  breach  of  .ui  existing  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement. 

Coverage  of  Agricultural  Workers  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  i  HR. 
160141  This  measure  cxp.mds  the  definition 
of  employee  under  the  NLRA  to  include  farm 
workers.  The  bill  provides  that  agricultural 
employers  and  unions  may  make  agreements 
which  require  as  a  condition  of  employment 
union  membership  after  the  seventh  day  of 
work  For  must  •  ypes  of  employment  union 
shop  agreements  such  >is  envisioned  here 
cannot  require  union  membership  before 
the  end  of  3u  days  of  employment  The  me.is- 
ure  also  provides  that  priorities  for  oppor- 
tunities   for   employment    may    be   based   on 
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length  of  service  with   the  employer.  In  the 
industry,   or   in   the  geographic   region 

Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1968  iHR  17748.  3  28641:  See  Health  and 
Welfare  Section 

Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1967  (Pi.  90- 
202 1     See  Civil  Rights  section. 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
Amendments    of   1968    iHR     15045.   S    2938 1 
See    Education.    Training    and    Anti-Poverty 
section. 

Bill.i  ^pitnsrrrrxi  or  cosponsorrd  by  Olsen 

HR.  9206  Limits  the  number  of  consecu- 
tive hours  a  rallroiid  employee  may  be  o:. 
duty  to  twelve  hours  .Sets  lorth  .iddlllonal 
regulations  which  require  certain  off-dut> 
hours    between    periods    of    service 

HR  1G910:  .Authorize  Mie  payment  of  ad- 
dltlon.il  wages  to  employees  of  the  Great 
Northern  K.illway  to  make  up  the  dlfferencf 
m  the  Wages  they  lost  .is  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Libby  Dam  In  Montana  and 
the  resulting  shortening  of  the  rallro.il 
length  on  which   their  wages  .ire  based 

H  R  17748,  Occupational  Safety  and  Healtji 
Act:  See  Health  .md  Welfare  Section 

PUBLIC     WORKS 

Enacted 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  iTo 
be  slgne<l  by  the  President  I  Thl.s  measure, 
as  approved  by  both  the  House  ,md  Senate 
.luthorize  .ipproprlatlons  for  tl-.e  Interst.i'e 
highway  system  for  four  years,  through  tis- 
'al  1973  .md  authorizes  appropriations  for 
ither  federal  highway  progr.ims  for  two  year- 
through  ils-al  1971  The  total  authorization 
Included  In  this  bill  Is  over  $20  billion.  Of 
this  .imount.  S12  3  billion  is  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  The  remainder  is  also  Included  In 
other  authorization  bills 

The  legislation  also  provides  several  new 
hlglnvav  programs  including  .i  'hree-year  v\- 
perimental  program  to  provide  fringe  park- 
ing along  federal  highways,  a  program  to  im- 
prove the  'raffle  tlow  on  existing  city  streets 
and  a  mandatory  program  to  make  relocation 
.\sslstance  available  to  persons  displaced  from 
their  homes  and  businesses  by  highway  con- 
strtictlon. 

The  measure  also  requires  'onstructlon  ■? 
the  controversial  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
several  freeway.«  which  .ire  part  of  the  Inter- 
state system  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Iti 
addition,  it  bars  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  .ipplylng  equal  pmployment  opportu- 
nity requirements  to  highway  contractors 
unle.ss  the  requirements  are  speclflcally  set 
forth  in  advertised  spwclflcatlons  for  bids  on 
highway  contracts. 

.Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act — 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
.Act  .Amendments  (PL.  90-103)  :  See  Eco- 
nomic Development  .section. 

Design  and  Construction  of  BuUdlne- 
Plnanced  With  Federal  Pimds  To  Be  Acces- 
sible to  the  Physically  Handicapped  (To  be 
signed  by  the  President)  •  This  meastire  re- 
quires that  all  buildings  financed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  be  constructed  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  .iccesslble  to  the  physlcallv 
handicapped  The  .Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
waive  'he  standards  specified  In  the  bill  In 
such  cases  as  Micy  may  deem  necessary. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Flood  Control  .Act  of 
1968    (.Awaiting   the   President's   Signature) 

This  measure,  as  adopted  by  both  House.' 
authorizes  *1  7  billion  of  the  construction 
repair,  and  preservation  of  public  works  on 
rivers  and  liarbors  for  navigation,  beach  ero- 
sion, flood  control,  and  other  purix)ses. 
Auaiting  further  ocfion 

Colorado    River    Basin    Project    iS.    1004) 
See  Coiiservatlon  section 

Bills  spariscired  or  cosponsored  by  Olsen 
H  R.   2124     .Authorizes   the   appropriations 
of  necessary  funds  for  the  construction,  re- 
construction, and  improvement  of  the  Alas- 
ka Highway. 
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H  R  12833:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Jefferson-Whitehall  unit,  Missouri  River 
liasln  project.  Montana. 

HR  13984:  Provides  that  costs  of  pereons 
entitled  to  Just  compensation  except  attor- 
ney s  ites  and  appraisal  fees  shall  be  taxed 
.igalnst  the  United  States  In  condemnation 
actions  brought  by  It. 

H  R  14474:  Increases  the  allowable  vehicle 
weight  and  width  limitations  for  travel  In 
•lie    Interstate    System    of    highways. 

H  R  16811;  Reduces  to  75  percent  (now  90 
jiercent )  the  completion  and  maintenance 
ri  qulrement  of  the  Federal  aid  primary  sys- 
•.cin  before  the  State  may  increase  Its  mileage 
under  the  program. 

H  R  18846:  Provides  for  the  licensing  of  the 
fxport  of  softwood  logs  from  Federal  lands. 
Tlie  substantial  Increase  In  recent  years  in 
the  rate  of  export  to  foreign  nations  of  soft- 
wixid  logs  derived  from  Federal  timber  is 
severely  Impairing  the  stability  of  many  com- 
munities In  the  United  States  that  are  econ- 
omically dependent  upon  the  processing  of 
such  logs  into  various  wood  products. 

H.  Con.  Res  63:  Makes  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
should  continue  without  interruption, 

TAXATION 

Enacted 

Revenue  and  Exp>endlture  Control  Act  of 
Vj68  I  PL.  90-3641  :  The  two  most  important 
provisions  of  the  tax  bill  are  a  temporary  tax 
increase  in  the  form  of  a  surcharge  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  IC;  on  personal  and  corporate 
taxes  and  a  $6  billion  expenditure  reduction 
for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  surcharge  Is  retro- 
active for  corporations  to  Jan.  1,  1968,  and 
for  individuals  to  April  1.  1968.  It  will  expire 
on  July  1.  1969,  for  both. 

Other  major  i)rovlslons  of  the  bill  are  a  $10 
billion  reduction  In  new  obligation  and  loan 
authority  requested  by  the  President  for 
lUi-al  1969,  and  rescission  of  $8  billion  In 
unobligated  balances  of  outstanding  obllga- 
tlonal and  loan  authority  which  waa  ap- 
proved before  fiscal  1969. 

The  Act  also  sets  a  celling  on  the  ntimber 
of  federal  civilian  employees  equal  to  the 
number  of  full-time  permanent  employees 
on  the  rolls  on  June  30,  1966.  This  will  re- 
q  :re  the  elimination  of  244,000  existing  jobs 
w.'uch  will  be  accomplished  by  filling  only 
three  of  every  four  Job  openings  resulting 
from  retirement,  resignation,  or  death.  Ex- 
empt from  this  provision  are  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
of  the  Senate,  employees  serving  without 
compensation,  and  some  70,000  summer  em- 
ployees between  the  ages  of  16  and  22  who 
.irt'  economically  or  educationally  dlsadvan- 
taeed. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  authorized 
•  1  reallocate  positions  among  government 
..encles  and  departments  in  the  Interest  of 
f  Sclent  government.  H.R.  15387,  adopted  by 
b  th  House  and  Senate,  would  exempt  the 
P  -St  Office  Department  from  the  restrictions. 
r;x'ise  taxes  on  telephones  and  automobiles 
..:i'  to  continue  at  existing  rates  with  scaled 
r'Kiuctlons  aimed  at  their  eventual  ellmlna- 
t;  tx  by  January  1.  1973. 

'  )ther  provisions  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditure Control  .Act  of  1968  provide  for: 
acceleration  of  corporate  tax  payments  by 
1:  -reasing  the  percentage  of  the  estimated 
■  X  jiald  from  70^;  to  80  "T^;  an  alteration 
:  the  tax  exemption  schedule  for  Industrial 
(i /velopinent  bonds:  tax  deductions  for  ad- 
"  crtlsing  In  national  political  convention 
[Tograms;  tax  exemptions  for  Joint  hospital 
:  iMtv  services:  public  assistance  amend- 
ii'.ents   relating   to  the  Medicaid,   Social   Se- 

inty.  and  APDC  programs;  and  a  requlre- 
n.ent  that  the  President  submit  a  program 
'  r  future  tax  refonns. 

Interest  Equalization  Tax  (P.L.  90-59): 
■Ills  measure  extends  for  two  additional 
:  ".%rs,  until  July  31,  1969,  the  Interest  Equal- 
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Izatlon  Tax  (lET)  aimed  at  relieving  the 
chronic  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
making  foreign  borrowing  from  U.S.  sources 
more  expensive.  It  grants  the  President  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  varj-ing  the  tax  level 
within  specified  limits.  The  most  significant 
of  the  many  modifications  made  in  the  orig- 
inal law  is  a  provision  requiring  American 
sellers  of  foreign  securities  to  secure  certifi- 
cates validating  their  payment  of  the  lET  or 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  the  transaction. 

Investment  Tax  Credit  (P.L.  90-26)  :  This 
measure  restores  the  temporarily  suspended 
7 To  investment  tax  credit  and  accelerated  de- 
preciation allowances  nine  months  ahead  of 
the  December  31,  1969  date  provided  for  in 
the  1966  suspension.  It  amends  the  1966  law 
to  establish  a  higher  tax  credit  celling  and 
also  allows  for  retroactive  claims.  A  rider 
makes  the  1966  Presidential  Election  Cam- 
paign FHind  Act  inoperative  until  guidelines 
are  established  for  the  appropriation  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  and  for  the  $1  income  tax 
checkoff  system. 

Awaiting  further  action 

Interstate  Taxation  Act  (H  R.  2158)  :  This 
bill,  as  passed  by  the  Hoiise,  vrould  limit  the 
taxing  power  of  the  states  over  small  ( aver- 
age annual  Income  tmder  $1  million)  out-of- 
state  firms  doing  business  within  their 
boundaries.  It  also  provides  for  a  uniform 
method  of  apportioning  Income  and  capital 
for  firms  doing  business  in  more  than  one 
state. 

Foreign  Travel  Tax  (H.R.  16241):  This 
measure  would  set  a  5'^'c  tax  on  air  travel 
to  points  outside  the  United  States  and  re- 
duce temporarily  from  $100  to  $10  the  value 
of  purchases  a  United  States  citizen  may 
bring  back  duty  free  from  abroad.  Other 
provisions  of  the  bill  set  lO'^  duties  on  vari- 
ous large  value  purchases  and  alter  the  duty 
free  allowances  for  goods  from  American 
possessions.  As  reported,  the  bill  is  a  weak- 
ened version  of  the  Administration  proposal 
to  reduce  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
restricting  travel  through  the  taxing  of  dally 
expenditures  above  $7.  The  Administration 
proposal  also  applied  to  water  travel  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

VETERANS'    MEAStTRES 

Enacted 
Veterans'  Pensions  and  Readjustment  As- 
sUtance  Act  of  1967   (Pi.  90-77)  :   This  bUl 
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provides  veterans  benefits  to  all  servicemen 
In  uniform  since  Augtist  5,  1964,  and  In- 
creases veterans  educational  allowances  and 
pension  payments.  It  Is  expected  that  in  the 
first  year  of  operation  the  bill  will  cost 
$285.6  million.  The  measure  Includes  a  cost 
of  living  increase  In  pensions  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  It  also  provides  full 
wartime  rates  of  comi>ensatlon  for  veterans 
Injured  during  the  Vietnam  era.  Allowances 
under  the  Cold-War  GI  Bill  are  also  In- 
creased. 

Veterans  Mortgage  Increase  (P.L.  90-301): 
This  measure,  which  went  into  effect  May  7, 
1968,  increases  GI  home  loans  from  $7,500  to 
$12,500.  The  act  also  eliminates  the  $7,500 
celling  which  had  been  In  effect  since  1950 
by  authorizing  60';  coverage  on  loans  as 
high  as  $20,833  and  50';  on  $25,000  mort- 
gages. Also  included  are  provisions  whereby  a 
veteran  may  pay  more  than  the  VA  appraised 
value,  although  the  loan  cannot  exceed  the 
appraised  value.  A  veteran  may  also  be  re- 
imbursed by  the  VA  for  the  cost  required 
to  make  a  home  structurally  sound,  durable. 
and  livable,  this  latter  provision  applying 
only  to  loans  made  after  May  7,  1968. 
Awaiting  further  action 

Service-Connected  Compensation  Increase 
for  Veterans  (H.R.  16027)  :  As  passed  by  the 
House,  this  measure  provides  across  the 
board  Increa.ses  In  compensation  for  the  1.8 
million  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. The  monthly  compensation  for  vet- 
erans with  100';  disability  is  increased  from 
$300  to  $400,  while  the  Increase  for  veterans 
with  less  than  a  complete  disability  is  8% 
a  month.  The  increases  would  become  effec- 
tive as  of  January  1,  1969. 

Bills  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by  Olsen 

HR  4771:  Expands  the  mailing  privilege 
which  allows  Armed  Services'  members  to 
send  first-class  letter  mall,  including  post 
cards,  at  no  cost,  to  Include  the  sending  of 
sound  recorded  communication. 

H.  Con.  Res.  673:  Makes  it  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  each  department  and  agency 
of  the  United  States:  (1)  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  Vietnam  Veterans;  (2)  shall  give 
preference  to  such  veterans  for  employment 
and;  (3)  shall  follow  such  policy  and  take 
such  action  to  secure  from  private  Industry 
for  such  veterans  a  priority  in  employment. 
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Requested       Passed  House   Passed  Senate 


Final 


Agriculture 

Independent  offices,  HUD,  NASA 

Interior 

Labor-HEVI/ 

Legislative - 

Public  works 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  judiciary 

Transportation - 

Treasury,  Post  Office,  executive  offices 

Candidate  protection 

Urgent  1968  supplemental 

2d  supplemental - 

Urgent  supplemental  tor  Bureau  ot  Employment  Security. 

I%8  supplemental  (highways  and  claims) 

Defense - 

Military  construction 
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A  CONGRESSMAN'S  NEWSLETTERS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  texts  of  my  recent 
newsletters  to  Ninth  District  residents: 


JuN'E  Newsletter 

Dear  Friend:  A  panel  .A  Federal  judges 
recently  changed  the  boundaries  of  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  to  include  Floyd 
County  and  exclude  Orange  and  Shelby 
Counties. 

Needless  to  say,  I  regret  the  loss  of  Orange 
and  Shelby  Counties.  Their  progress  and 
their  problems  had  become  a  part  of  my  dally 
routine  here  in  Washington. 

I  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  the  residents 
of  Floyd  County  and  I  icok  forward  to  mak- 
ing many  new  friends. 
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•  Old  N.r.tn  District  re«ldent» — or  new" — 
plpaM  remfmt^r  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 
pcrtan-  ;i.b«  of  a  CongreMman  la  to  help 
Indlv'fluHla  with  problems  or  questlona  con- 
cerning *he  Federal  government  sticlal 
securr.v  education,  veti-rans'  atTilr-i.  mili- 
tary service  imrtculture  biiglness.  pijstal  af- 
fairs and  community  pr'jjert.'i 

I  w;;;  -ontlnue  to  be  >f  a»jilstance  in  any 
way  tr.a:  I  can  I  urge  vju  to  write  to  me 
in  Washini^ton  or  contaot  one  of  my  two 
Ninth  District  offices  Bel^  *  I  .im  ilstirn?  the 
nfflce  ..L.urs,  the  teleph<..r.e  .lumbers  and  the 
irldresses 

I  am  nere  to  serve  you. 
Sincerely. 

LxE  H  Hamilton 
Member  of  Congrtn^ 

My  "wo  Indiana  District  Offices  have 
helped  hundreds  of  Ninth  District  resident* 
with  problems  or  question.-,  concerning  the 
Federal  Government  These  offices  .ire  my 
direct  l.nic  with  the  Nln'h  District  while  I 
fim  la  Washlngum  We  will  be  happy  to 
serve  yoii 

JEFrERSo.NVILLE 

Re.  ir.  122,  Federal  Depot.  1012  E.  Tenth 
3t  Telephone  .week  days  . —283-3511  i  Eve- 
nings ttt^d  Saturdays/ —2a2  0461 

OtHc^  hours:  Monday,  9  am — 5  pni 
Tuesday  -J  a  m — 5  p  m  Wednesday.  9  a  m  — 
3pm  Thursday.  9  am. — 6  p  m.  Friday  9 
a  m  — 5  p  m   Saturday.  9  am. —  12  pm 

StYMOCR 

Box  10,  312  Chestnut  St  Telephone  ,  weelt 
davs) — 522-6220  (evenings  and  Saturdays i  — 
522  7025 

Office  hours  Monday,  9  a  m  —5  p  m  T'.tes- 
day.  9am  —5  p  m  Wednesday.  9am  —3 
p  m  Thursday.  9  am  —6  p  m  Friday,  9 
a  m — 5  p  m 

CONrtRENCES— CONnOlENCXS CONrERKNCES 

Progress  :n  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict has  come  about  because  of  the  concern 
and  the  creative  efforts  of  local  offlciais  To 
assist  them  I  have  had  frequent  conferences 
with  Ninth  District  individuals,  with  civic 
organizations  and  with  community  leaders. 

As  a  result  of  local  concern  and  action 
nearly  $90  m.iUon  in  public  improvement 
programs  has  been  undertaken  in  the  last 
three  and  one-half  years.  Included  m  those 
prograins  aie 

Reservoirs — Three  multi-purpose  reservoirs 
are  new  in  the  planning  or  construction 
stages  When  completed,  these  facilities  wU! 
provide  the  District  with  new  recreational 
resources  and  with  a  greatly-improved  cli- 
mate :or  bxis.ness  and  industry 

Watersheds— Three  wide-ranging  watershed 
programs  .Tave  been  .luthonzed  for  construc- 
tion and  .mother  hve  have  been  authorized 
tor  planning.  These  water  conservation  and 
land  use  programs  will  cover  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  In  Southeastern  Indiana, 

Rural  w-iter  systems — Fourteen  rural  water 
lines,  bringing  a  dependable  water  supply  to 
hundreds  of  farm  homes,  have  been  con- 
structed or  authorized.  Alsu  thirteen  grants 
and  loans  for  sewer  systems  have  been 
awarded,  plus  another  eight  grants  for  study- 
ing wiiter  .ud  sewage  needs  of  eight  counties. 

Hosp.tals — Eight  grants  have  been  ,ipproved 
t3  modernize  or  expand  Ninth  District  hos- 
pitals, 

Airports — Four  grants  have  been  allocated 
to  improve  local  airports,  which  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  imjjortant  in  the  smaller 
community's   transportation   potential. 

These  .ire  but  a  few  of  the  areas  ;u  which 
local  leaders  are  working  to  improve  and 
develop  their  cimmunlties  Progress  has  been 
steady  .ind  remarkable,  but  there  are  still 
many  challenges  in  the  Ninth  District. 

CALLS  rem  ACTION  BRiMG  RESPONSE 

In  recent  weeks,  I  have  voiced  concern  on 
several  national  Usues  which  have  a  bearing 
on   the  weliare  of   Ninth   District   residents. 
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Hural  ievelop^nent 

In  Mar  h  I  prote.sted  two  actions  by  the 
rreasurv  Department  which  threaten  eco- 
nomic growth  in  rural  areas  I  protested  to 
Serre'arv  Henry  H  Fowler  the  continued  re- 
fusal )f  the  rrea^urv  Department  to  guaran- 
tee Farmers  Hiime  .Administration  loans  for 
water  aiifl  sewage  devel   pment  in  rural  areas 

I   also   introduced   .eglslatlon   which   would 
prohibit   the  Trea.sury  Department  from  Im- 
posing laxe.-*  on   interest   accrued   from  state 
and   local   Industrial   development   bonds 
T'lf  pap^i  work  burdi'Ti 

Early  m  March.  I  called  for  a  slowdown 
in  the  Federal  governments  paperwork  ex- 
plosion '  Wlthm  a  matter  of  days,  officials  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  .Service  sub- 
committee announced  they  would  take  up 
hearings  on  the  paperwi>rk  burden  being  im- 
posed by  the  Medicare  program  The  sub- 
committee chairman  indicated  to  me  that 
•he  hearing  very  pos-slbly  would  be  expanded 
to  study  other  instances  of  paperwork  re- 
quired by  Federal  agencies 

Farm  I'irome 

In  February  I  urged  Secretary  of  .Agricul- 
ture Orvllle  Freeman  to  set  the  government 
price  .support  on  milk  at  the  maximum  under 
the  law — 90  percent  of  parity  Such  a  move, 
I  felt,  would  aid  in  relieving  the  .'.erious  eco- 
nomic plight  of  the  Nation'^  dairy   farmers. 

About  a  month  later.  Secretary  Freeman 
announced  the  increase  in  milk  price  .support 
to  the  90  percent  parity  level. 

Finaticial  ■.rregulanties  dixclosed 

.\n  announcement  out  of  my  Washington 
office  revealed  Hnanclal  Irregularities  in  the 
Organization  of  .American  .states 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  revealed  bome  finan- 
cial dlscrepencles  m  the  GAS  accounting 
methods  of  ftnanclal  dealings 

These  disclosures  point  out  a  need  for  an 
overhauling  of  accounting  practices  .Already, 
they  are  bringing  abcut  improvements  m 
OAS  financial  procedures 

Attejition  i\imp<T.s 

Once  again  my  office  has  available  a  useful 
guide  for  those  of  you  planning  a  summer 
camping  frip 

The  National  Park  System  offers  a  directory 
of  571  campgrounds  i2B,115  camping  sltesi 
m  78  national  parks 

The  directory  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
me  in  care  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Ji'LY   Newsletter 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

Hoi'SE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Friend:  .Americans  are  proud  of  their 
country  .  of  its  history.  Its  heroes.  Its  ac- 
complishments and  its  power  .ind  purpose. 
But  ail  of  us,  I'm  sure,  will  .uknt'Wledge  some 
serious  problems  Among  them,  none  looms 
larger  than  the  challenge  of  crime 

Crime  marks  the  life  of  every  American 
Look  carefully  at  the  diagrams  In  this  news- 
letter and  you  will  see  that  ii  major  crime  Is 
committed  every  ten  seconds 

Crime  costs  this  country  the  staggering 
sum  of  J27  billion  each  year.  The  fear  of 
crime  and  violence  Is  a  constant  companion 
for  many  Americans  It  errodes  the  quality 
of  life  for  each  of  us. 

Despite  the  frequency  and  viiriety  of  crime, 
I  firmly  believe  that  a  slitnilUant  reduction 
in  lawle.ssness  is  possible  I  do  not  predict  In- 
stant victory,  however.  Even  in  600  B  C  Eze- 
klel  wrote 

'The  land  Is  full  of  bloody  crimes  and  the 
city  Is  full  of  violence  " 

The  challenge  of  crime  requires  us.  as  In- 
dividuals, to  prevent  wrong-doing  whenever 
possible,  to  Improve  otir  system  of  criminal 
justice,  to  strengthen  our  criminal  laws  and 
enforce  them  .strictly  We  must  attract 
talented  young  people  into  law  enforcement. 
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and  support  the  efforts  of  all  peace  officer.- 
We  must  enlarge  our  own  respect  for  law  an;l 
order  and  involve  ourselves  in  the  problems 
of  crime  in  our  own  communities 

This  special  report  on  crime  outlines  son.- 
recent  developments  in  Congress,  points  on 
recent  progre.ss    proposes  a  national  stratee 
against  crime    .ind  offers  some  practical  wa\ 
in  which  vou  and  I  can  combat  crime  etie  - 
tuely 

The  challenge  of  crime  must  be  a  par  - 
mount  concern  of  every  .American. 

Lee  H   Hamilton 

H^MtI.TON    :.P<iNSi'RS   ANTI-CRIME   STRATEGY 

I    have,    on    many    occasions,    endorsed 
national    strateiry   against   crime,  .supportli..: 
programs  which  do  not  violate  the  prlncip.-' 
that    law    enforcement    !s    primarily    a    loc 
rp.s|Hinslbillty. 

nils  strategy  Includes: 

1  The  supp<-irt  of  the  L.iw  Enforcement  .A  - 
sistance  .Act.  which  provided  $7  1   million  ■ 
.support    1H8   projects    (two  In  Indiana  i    p:    - 
vldlng  training,  equipment  and  research  : 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  ;o  meet  :r..  .i- 
ern-day  crime  problems. 

2  The  support  of  the  Safe  Streets  ai..1 
Crime  Control  .Act  of  1968.  which  provides 
gun  controls,  .ild  to  local  law  cnforceme:.' 
agencies,  court  reforms,  and  some  wireta'  - 
ping  by  Federal,  state  and  local  agencies 

i    The  sponsoring  of  a  hill   to  establlih 
national   research   center   on   crime,   conce:  - 
trating  on  studies  of  the  incidence  and  arc- 
of  crime,   the  backt;rounds  of  offenders,  a;   ; 
new  techniques  !or  the  prevention  and  deti    - 
tlon  of  crime 

4.  T^e  r.up!X)rt  and  c.\relul  study  .:  •  - 
report  i.ssued  by  the  Presidents  C.)mm:.s^:    . 

<n  Law  EnlLircement  .iiul  .Admlnistratii>i. 
Justice  It  h.is  been  hailed  as  one  of  the  l..:.  .- 
mark  studies  on  the  scope  of  crime  In   "1. 
country  and  will  be  used  lor  years  to  come    :. 
evaluating  .ind  seeking  solutions  to  the  pre    - 
lems  o!  l.iwle.ssness 

5.  The  support  of  measures  to  strength- :. 
Federal  law  enforcement  .vgencles.  includ::,r 
stronger  criminal  laws,  additional  antl-cr;:..  ■ 
personnel,  and  organizational  improveir.e:.- 

6.  Tlie  support  of  legislation  to  checlt  ill...'. 
traffic  in  firearms. 

7.  The  ^p^jn.'sorshlp  .md  support  of  antl-t;  " 
legislation,  enacted  Into  law  this  year. 

CONC.RESSMAN     SUPPORTS    OMNIBt'S    CRIME    Mtt 

I  Joined  a  majority  of  the  Congress  in  .^l;.  - 
porting  a  strong.  Omnibus  Crime  Control  .i:.  . 
Safe  Stree's  .Act  of  1068. 

The  theory  of  the  bill  is  that  while  th? 
Federal  government  should  nut.  and  prob.Tl, , 
I  juld  not  engage  in  local  law  onforceme:." 
It  shotUd  .md  could  [>rovlde  financial  .i:.:: 
•echnlcal  ^issistance  to  local  law  enforcente:  : 
agencies. 

The  significant  features  of  the  bill  are: 

1.  Grants  to  states  for  planning,  traini;.; 
and  research  and  f<.>r  direct  low  enforceme:.' 
assistance  The  bill  .lUthorlzes  9100  million  :. 
fiscal  1969  and  $300  million  in  liscal  li'~ 
Normally.  Federal  funds  are  .illocatcd  m  ..- 
.-ect  trraiits  to  local  governments,  but  this  '  ;  . 
allocates  block  grants  to  states,  to  be  dlstrl  - 
iited  to  commxinities  under  a  statewide  pl.t: 

2.  Criminal  law  wotild  be  changed  to  all; 
police  to  hold  a  .=  tispect  up  to  six  hours  befcr-.- 
;irraignmt'nt.  to  allow  a  voluntary  confesslcr. 
as  evidence,  and  to  bermit  eyewitness  test:- 
mony.  even  If  the  suspect  did  not  have  .  '. 
.ittorney  when  he  was  Identified. 

3.  Wiretapping  would  be  permissible  In  . 
v.vlety  of  R[)e<:lfled  crimes,  and.  In  cases  it 
naiional  sectirlty  and  organized  crime.  .■:. 
"en.ergency"  wiretapping  would  be  permlttf :; 
for  4a  hours  before  a  warrant  is  obtained. 

4.  Gun     controls     are     authorized     whicr. 
would    prohibit   the   interstate   shipment   ' 
Individuals   of   handguns    and    prohibit    th-" 
sale  of  handguns  to  out-of-state  residents. 

This  Is  a  first  step  by  the  Congress.  Ther» 
will   be  more.   The   responsibility   for  crin-.? 
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coi)trv>l  rcm.iins  with  the  mdivldvial  and  the 
community.  As  citizens  we  must  cooperate 
Willi,  and  support  our  police,  obey  all  laws 
and  make  ourselves  aware  ol  the  symptoms  of 
lawlefsness  In  our  communities. 
Protect  pour^clf 

Lock  your  home's  doors  and  windows. 

Lock  yotir  car  doors  when  traveling  alone. 

Te.Tch  your  childn-n  to  refuse  attentions 
;rorn  strangers 

Keep  a  list  of  your  credit  cards  serial 
i;:iinbers 

.\\vjid  leaving  ignition  keys  or  valuables  in 
N.'.r  car. 

.Above  all,  obey  all  laws  yourself. 
Protect  your^rlf 

Do  not  list  your  telephone  number  as 
Miss  "  or  'Mrs  " 

Do  not  i,'lve  your  address  to  unknown 
callers. 

Do  not  allow  mall  or  commercial  deliveries 
to  accumulate  during  your  \  acatlon. 

no  not  have  your  telephone  temporarily 
di.--connected  while  on  \ncatlon. 

Do  not  keep  house  and  car  keys  on  the 
same  key  chain  with  your  identification. 

H\MIlTO.N-    (RIME    lO.N'FT-RENCE    ATTRACTS    STATE 
LEADERS 

I.ist  year.  I  sponsored  a  conference  on 
Crime  in  the  Ninth  Congressional  District. 
The  state's  top  law  inforccnTent  officials  were 
there  to  discuss  what  was  being  done — and 
what  should  he  done — to  curb  lawlessness  in 
the  District,  in  the  State  and  In  the  Nation, 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  reports 
gncn  at  the  meeting: 

SfPERINTENDENT     ROBERT     O'NEAL,     Indiana 

state  Police —  We  have  reached  the  point 
where  criminal  depredations  have  put  police 
.iiul  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall    It  is  time  to  strike  back." 

.Anthony  S.  Kuharich.  Commissioner  of 
!ht  Indiana  Department  of  Correction — "As 
long  as  we  have  human  beings,  we  shall  have 
delinquents  and  criminals.  Tlierefore,  we 
ii.i.ist  focus  our  attention  on  effective  pro- 
t'ram  of  reformation  and  re-education  to  curb 
crime  ,und  delinquency  and  keep  it  at  a  mini- 
mum ■' 

Re. BERT  Borkenstein,  Director  of  the  De- 
pa-ti'}cnt  of  Police  Admnnstration.  Indiana 
Vnuersity — "Tliere  will  be  more  modern 
tr.ilnmg  in  the  next  three  years  in  Indiana 
than  there  has  been  for  the  last  50  years." 

C  iNCRESSMAN  Lee  H.  HAMILTON.  Ninth  Dis- 
,'r;/  r.  Indiana — "It  is  the  citizen  who  finally 
determines  whether  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies .ire  adeqtiately  staffed  and  equipped  and 
n  tr.petenlly  trained.  It  is  the  citizen  who 
:n.iintains  .'nd  enlarges  respect  for  law  and 
order  It  is  the  citizen's  dedication  to  public 
order  which  is  the  most  powerful  deterrent 
t'j  crime. 

Every  day,  letters  which  come  into  my 
office  reflect  the  concern  of  Ninth  District 
residents  about  crime.  In  scores  of  small 
kTC'.ips  around  the  district.  I  am  impressed 
'Alt':  how  frequently  and  how  deeply  the 
concorn  about  crime  is  felt." 

!  ROCRESS    BEING    MADE.    HAMILTON    REPORTS 

"■Ve  arc  making  progress  against  crime. 
There  are  many  :ireas  in  which  concern  Is 
-T  -ving  and  achievements  are  being  made. 
.-.!:. '-lie  them: 

..  Criminal  Prosecxitions.  More  criminal 
cases  were  tiled  in  1967  by  the  Department  of 
Jii:stice  than  during  any  year  of  the  past  dec- 
ade, with  conviction  rates  running  about  the 
^anie  .Also,  'he  FBI  located  a  record  16,000 
:i'e.'ives  in  1967, 

-  Omamzed  Crime.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
H.over  reported  recently,  "The  year  1967 
".larked  one  of  the  most  effective,  all-out 
drives  against  organized  crime  in  the  history 
c:'  1:!W  enforcement," 

Of  the  183  known  members  of  Cosa  Nostra, 
he  top  men  in  organized  crime,  55  -were  In- 
(K'-ted  or  convicted  in  1967. 
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3.  Draft  Prosecutions.  An  all-time  high  of 
prosecutions  and  convictions  was  recorded  in 
1967.  Convictions  numbered  952  last  year,  up 
78  percent  from  1966,  and  up  '250  percent 
from  1965. 

4  Drug  Prosecutions  Prosecutions  durlnji 
drug  abuse  control  legislation  were  tip  irom 
55  In  1966  to  260  in  1967. 

Director  Hoover  said  recently.  Recent 
years  have  witnessed  .i  marked  increase  in 
citizen  awareness  of  the  crime  problem  This 
growing  interest,  particularly  that  shown  by 
persons  who  previously  had  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  crime  is  solely  the  responsibility  of 
the  law  enforcement  profession,  is  most  en- 
couraging. It  offers  promise  of  materially  aid- 
ing police  efforts  in  controlling  crime." 

August  Newsletter 
your  vote  does  (oi-nt 

■What  Is  America's  largest  political  party'' 
The  non-voter  party. 

In  1964  there  were  more  who  did  not  vote 
than  who  voted  for  the  President 

In  1960  there  were  180  million  .Americans 
Sixty  percent  were  eligible  to  vote,  bvit  only 
38':  voted.  In  this  close  election,  then,  only 
19':  of  the  qualified  voters  determined  the 
election.  This  is  minority  rule—  inth  the 
consent  of  the  people 

To  vote  in  Indiana,  you  must  be  regis- 
tered— that  is,  you  must  be  on  record  as 
having  legal  residence  at  a  j>artlcular  aodress 
on  Election  Day, 

To  be  registered: 

You  must  be  21  years  of  .-ise  on  Election 
Day  (November  5  this  yean  . 

Be  sure  to  roff 

Polls  win  open  at  6  a  m  and  close  at  7  p.m. 
(local  times).  Most  local  newspapers  carry 
listings  of  city  and  county  voting  places. 

Indiana  law  requires  that  all  persons  be 
given  sufficient  time  off   from  work  to  vote. 

You  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 

If  you  registered  prior  to  1964,  but  have 
not  voted  since  then,  you  mtist  re-reglster 
Registration  lists  are  purged  of  non-voters 
periodically. 

Be  sure  yov  are  rcgi'itered 

The  last  day  to  be  registered  to  vote  in 
the  November  election  this  year  is  October  7 

To  register,  you  should  appear  before  the 
county  clerk  or  the  Board  of  Voter  Registra- 
tion in  your  county.  Indiana  also  permits 
residents  to  be  registered  at  their  liomes  by 
certified  deputy  registrars 

For  information  on  how  to  be  registered 
,  .  .  or  to  be  sure  you  are  registered  ,  .  .  call 
your  county  clerk  or  the  county  chairman 
of  the  political  party  of  your  choice 

If  you  are  in  one  of  the  following  groups 
you  may  be  registered  by  application  to  the 
county  clerk  or  County  Election  Board  : 

Members  of  the  military. 

Residents  who  expect  to  be  continuously 
absent  because  of  employment 

Residents  confined  to  their  homes  or  in  a 
hospital  becau.se  of  illness,  injury  or  quar- 
antine may  register  by  mall,  providing  the 
registration  is  accompanied  by  a  statement 
irom  a  physician. 

Absentee  ballots  for  members  of  the  mili- 
tary, those  away  from  home  on  government 
business,  and  invalids  may  be  obtained  l>e- 
tween  30  days  before  and  the  Saturday  before 
election  bv  submitting  an  application  and 
mailing  the  ballot  to  the  County  Election 
Board, 

Every  rote  counts 

1.  An  Indiana  Congressman  was  elected  in 
1960  by  99  votes. 

2.  John  F.  Kennedy  won  the  Presidency  In 
1960  by  112.000  votes,  less  than  one  \cxe  per 
precinct, 

3.  One  of  the  most  powerful  members  of 
Congress  was  defeated  in   1966  by  695  votes. 

4.  A  Governor  of  Minnesota  was  elected 
recently  bv  91  votes. 
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"AMERICA  IS  ONLY   VOf  AND  .ME 

DEAR  Friend  Walt  Wliilinaii  is  called  the 
p<iet    of   American   democracy. 

One  reason  he  deserves  this  title  is  becauje 
he  wrote  in  one  of  his  greatest  poems  thepe 
lines 

"O,  I  see  Hashing  lliat   this  America  is  only 

>f)U  and  me. 
Its  crimes,   lies,   thefts,   defections,   are   you 

and  ine. 
Its    Congress    is    you    and    me,    the    officers, 

c.ipitols,  .irmies,  ships,  are  you  and  me 
Its  endless  itestatlons  of  new  States  are  you 

and  me. 
The  war  (that  war  ^,o  bloody  and  grim,  the 

war  I  •kvill  lienceforth  lorget  i  ,  was  you  and 

me. 
Natural  and  artificial  arc  you  and  me 
F'reedi'm.  language,  poems   employments  are 

you  and  me. 
Past,  present,  luture.  are  you  and  me." 

.America  is  only  you  and  me.  With  that 
insight,  the  poet,  in  six  words,  penetrates 
to  the  heart  of  our  Nation 

He  sec:-  tlie  gooil  and  tlic  '.Md  and  he 
presses  upon  us  the  truth  that  all  these 
tilings  are  a  part  cf  the  America  you  and  I 
taring  about 

This  newsletter  is  a  little  different  from 
anything  I've  tried  before  In  it,  I  want  to 
say  that  since  .America  Is  only  you  and  me. 
It  is  time  we  got  about  the  business  of  meet- 
ing the  fcTmidable  challenges  lacing  the  na- 
tion today. 

We  all  love  our  country  and  arc  proud 
to  be  -Atnerlcans.  .At  the  same  time  we  are  all 
disturbed  and  distressed  about  some  of  the 
Things  tlwl  happen--assassinaticn  trime. 
riots,  poverty,  even  htingcr 

Americans  want  to  help  set  the  nation  on 
.1  steady  cour.=:c.  The  question  I  hear  often 
is,  "What  can  I  do''" 

.Some  say  what  we  tio  by  legislation  is 
enough.  It  is  not. 

What  is  required  is  j.'articlpation  by  the 
citizens  in  the  life  of  their  community.  More 
in\(/Uement,  not  less,  and  more  participa- 
tion, not  less,  are  the  real  solutions  to  many 
of   our   problems 

The  man  heading  the  community  United 
Fund  Drive  does  not  liave  time  for  the  kind 
(jf  (  ynicism  'hat  dulls  ,i  person's  (C)ntributlon 
to  his  community.  The  adult  scotn  leader 
't',esn't  complain  about  the  "youth"  of  today. 
He  IS  ;oo  busy  keeping  ahead  of  Ills  scouts 
These  people  are  involved  They  know  that 
.America  is  only  you  and  me 

In  this  newsletter  you  will  find  a  few  stig- 
L-estions  ..bout  what  you  can  do.  The  list  Is 
by  MO  means  complete,  because  creative  and 
alert  persons  will  continually  find  ways  and 
ir.ean.^  to  make  their  commtmitles  stronger. 
I'erhapp  it  will  help  remind  vou  that  Walt 
Whitman's  words  are  really  the  key  to  the 
vitality   .ind    vibrancy   of   this   nation, 

America  is  i  nly  you  and  me 
Sincerely, 

Lle  H  Hamilton, 
Member  of  CovcirefiS. 

\\'hat  can  I  DO? 
Here  are  a  lew  simple  guidelines  for  those 
who   want   to   become   involved    in   'lif-   com- 
munity. 

1.  Find  a  real  need  in  your  community. 
Be  sure  what  you  do  is  useful  and  responsive 
tea  Genuine  need, 

2.  Don't  try  to  do  too  much.  Manv  things 
need  to  l)e  done  in  any  community.  You 
cannot  do  them  all. 

3.  Do  something  you  like  to  co.  and  do 
well.  1  e..  don't  work  with  children  unless  you 
like  them 

4.  Don't  expect  instant  success  If  there  is 
a  real  need,  chances  are  it  is  ftoine  to  take  a 
lot  of  doing   to  make  real  progress. 

5.  Be  prepared  for  ..  few  rebtiffs.  Not  everv- 
one  will  be  :;S  enthusiastic  as  you.  It  would 
be   surprisms    if   you    do   not    encotinter   in- 
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and   \n  some  Instances  even  hos- 


dlfference 
tUUy 

8  Vo'iiiiteer  '.o  work  with  somebody,  and 
not  for  h\m  A  len  me  Jo  It  for  you."  ap- 
proach will  ni't  succeed  In  the  long  run 

cmZEN  POWER  ■    OL-R  GREATEST  RESOURCE 

nme  ,ind  time  ii<aln  fis  I  travel  about  the 
Ninth  District  I  am  impressed  with  persons 
who  sh'iw  in  understanding  of  the  pxiefs 
phr^iae  America  is  jiily  you  and  me — by 
their  acts  of  innovation  and  imagination  for 
their  community 

The  ifTfiKlest  resource  of  this  nation  !s  Us 
creative    ind   .ilert  Individuals 

They  m.ilce  contributions,  small  and  large 
Let  me   -I'.e   i  few  examples 

.\  wom.i:'.  who  m-f  i  dfinxeroua  crossing 
near  i  sch">:,  -.illed  it  lo  "he  attention  of 
the  city  council 

A  busuiessman  noticed  flammable  and  un- 
sightly rubbish  in  the  back  oi  a  row  of  sUires 
and  started   .i  clean-up  campaign 

.\  worker  had  a  dump  near  his  home  ,ind 
asked  why  It  couldn't  be  filled  and  a  play- 
ground  was  created 

A  church  worker  found  .i  family  In  distress 
and   promoted   a  relief  fund 

An  ;ndustrlallst,  while  enlarging  his  plant. 
scr>»ened  an  ugly  scrap  pile  with  trees 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who  also 
serve  without  pay  on  boards  and  commis- 
sions giving  up  the  peace  and  quiet  of  their 
home  for  the  tedium  and  the  tensions  of 
public  service  They  spearhead  United  Funds. 
Little  Leagues,  build  churches  .md  raise 
money  'o  improve  their  hospitals 

These  ire  the  men  .md  women  who  see 
their  community — as  It  is — and  as  11  should 
be    and   work   to  close   the  gap 

I  know  .1  group  of  businessmen  who.  as  in- 
dividuals, make  It  their  business  to  ask  office- 
holders hard,  basic  questions  about  the  com- 
munities they  serve 

Does  the  community  provide  the  public 
services  it  shouW 

Are  the  laws  enforced  adequately  and  im- 
partially^ 

Are  the  local  government  budget*  reason- 
able ' 

Does  the  otnmunlty  have  adequate  health 
care  facilities,  libraries  and  recreational  serv- 
ices' 

By  their  questions,  these  businessmen 
make  an  en  irmous  contribution  to  solving 
the  problems  of  their  communities 

Another  businessman — as  an  Individual  — 
became  concerned  about  the  race  between 
population  and  food  supply  An  executive 
with  a  marine  outboard  motor  company,  he 
equipped  the  canoes  of  the  fishermen  if 
Ceyloii  with  motors  and  enabled  them  to  in- 
crease their  catch  by  380  percent' 

.\s  Individuals,  they  saw  a  need  for  some- 
thln>;  to  be  done,  and  they  did  something 
about  It 

.\merlca  is  you  and  me 

THEY     PVr    THEIR    LIVES    ON     THE     UNE        ^ 

Long  before  Walt  Whitman  penned  the\ 
lines.  ■•-Vnierlca  Is  you  and  me.  "  56  individ- 
uals— members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
— put  Into  practice  the  meaning  of  that 
phraee 

They  were  the  men  who  signed  the  historic 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  document 
which  gives  us  the  right  to  decide  for  our- 
selves how  we  shall  be  governed,  and  by 
whom 

Prophetically,  they  put  their  names  and 
their  tutures  on  the  line,  signing  under  the 
Declaration  s  final  sentence  which  reads.  We 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor  ' 

In  the  Revolutionary  War  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, the  signers  were  singled  out  for  special 
abuse  P'lve  were  -aptured  by  the  British.  12 
had  their  homes  Uxjted  and  sacked,  four  were 
ruined  tlnancially  and  literally  reduced  to 
begging  two  lost  sons  In  the  war.  and  nine 
failed  to  survive  the  war 
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Despite  these  hardships  and  the  heartache. 
not  me  of  them  refuted  his  belief  in  liberty, 
not  one  lost  lalth  that  It  would  someday 
come,  not  one  renounced  the  principles  of 
that  historic  document 

They  knew  that  .i  government  of  the  people 
had  to  begin  and  had  to  survive,  on  the 
basis  of  individual  concern  and  action 

They  knew  that  America  was  you  and  me. 

THE    CONStJMBRS"     CONGRESS 

The  90th  Congress  has  been  labeled  the 
"Consumers'  Congre.ss 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  this  Congress 
iius  been  legislation  to  help  Americans  get  a 
fair,  honest  and  -safe  exchange  for  hard- 
earned   dollars 

Legislation  for  consumer  prot^ectlon  In  the 
following  areas  alreadv   has   been  p.isfied 

Wholesome  meat  Fifteen  percent  of  all 
fresh  meat  and  2b  percent  of  all  processed 
meat  products  m  this  -ountry  do  not  pass 
jtate  lines  and  have  nut  'leen  subject  to  Fed- 
eral inspection  Hie  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1U«7  re<iulrcij  :>tatea  to  upgrade  their  Inspec- 
tion standards  to  ilose  this  loophole  .ind  to 
meet  Federal  requirements 

Truth  m  lending  This  measure,  m  pro- 
tecting the  buslne.viman  as  well  as  the  con- 
svimer.  requires  full  and  .iccurate  Informa- 
tion on  rates  of  interest  charged  on  all  loans. 

Product  safety  Congress  has  passed  legis- 
lation creating  a  commission  which  will  in- 
sure that  safety  standards  for  dangerous 
chemical,  mechanical  and  t-lectrlcal  prod- 
ucts and  equipment  be  adequate  .md  that 
warnings  announcing  the  dangers  in  their 
use  accompany  these  products 

Traffic  ,ind  auto  safety  Legislation  up- 
grading tire  quality  and  requiring  new  safety 
features  in  automobiles  has  been  enacted 
Also.  Congress  has  .Ulocated  lunds  for  re- 
search into  safer  highway  travel,  including 
Improved  highway  design,  construction  and 
motoring   aids 

Flammable  labrlc*  .\ttractlve  clothing  Is 
sometimes  dangerous  The  Flammable  Fab- 
rics .^ct  prohibits  the  interstate  sale  of  wear- 
ing apparel  or  material  which  Is  easily 
Ignited, 

.Mr  and  water  pollution  Congress  has  set 
strict,  new  requirements  for  keeping  our 
streams  and  lakes  clean  and  our  air  free 
from  {Kjllutants 

Automobile  insurance:  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  to  begin  iii  investigation 
of  automobile  insurance  policies  .vnd  prac- 
tices aimed  at  "reatlng  more  eqtiltable  pre- 
miums,  settlements   and   (xjverage 

The  dOth  Congress  has  under  cloee  con- 
sideration the«e  measures 

Deceptive  sales  regulations  This  measure, 
already  passed  by  the  Senate,  would  insure 
that  warranties  and  guarantees  say  what 
they  mean  and  mean  what  they  say  The 
legislation  also  would  let  the  coh-sumer  know 
how  long  he  can  expect  the  prtxluct  to  last 
If    used    properly 

Wholesome  poultry  and  fish.  Congress  is 
acting  to  require  states  to  upgrade  inspection 
standards  on   these  household  staples 

Natural  gas  pipeline  safety  Versions  of 
this  measure  have  passed  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  the  final  form  of  the 
bill  Is  being  worketl  out  In  a  House-Senate 
conference  ctimmlttee  The  bill  would  en- 
force safety  standards  for  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines 
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CPL    ANTHONY    PINO.    US.    MARINE 
CORPS,  KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OK    NEW     YORK 
IN  THK  HOU.St  UK  HErKE-SKNTATIVES 

Friday.  August  1'.   I'jes 

Mr  OTTINGER   Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
sad  duty  to  report  that  one  of  my  con- 


stituents, Cpl.  Anthony  Pino,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  of  Elmsford.  N  Y  .  died  in  Vletna:  . 
last  month. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  courage  of  this 
young  man  and  to  honor  Ills  memory  by 
Inserting  lierewith,  for  inclusion  in  tl.e 
Record,  the  following  article  from  the 
Reporter  Dispatch,  of  White  Plains,  NY 
I".  iRi"'RAL  Pino  Killed  in   Vietnam 

Elmsford      Marine     Cpl      .Anthony     Pu. 
20.  of   158  Sears  Ave    was  killed  in  action  In 
Vietnam  July  28    Cpl    Pino  was  a  1966  grari- 
uate  of  .Mfxander  Hamilton  High  School 

Active  in  football,  baseball  and  basketball 
while  he  .ittended  high  school  Cpl  F'mo  en- 
listed III  the  Marine  Corps  m  .July.  lSi67  B< - 
fore  his  enlistment,  he  worked  at  Fisher  Bintv 
Corp  m  Tarryiown  and  at  Alexander's  Ur- 
p.ir'inent  Store  in  White  Plains 

He  Is  survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs  Sylvia 
Pino  of  the  home  address,  .i  sister,  Mrs  Deo- 
orah  Pino  Posey,  and  his  father,  Isinael  Pino. 
all  of  the  home  address 


BRIDGES    TO    THE    EAST    IN 
RUMANIA 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.    1<J68 

Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a  Hsh, 
the  United  State.s  has  once  more  .^napped 
at  the  i.;lirniiiei  imt  lure  of  'bridges  to  tlie 
Ea.st."  as  evidrnced  by  the  White  Hoii.se 
announcement  of  July  8.  1968,  outliniiis 
the  scope  of  expanded  and  renewid 
cooperation  with  Ru.mania  in  .<;cienco. 
technology,   industry,   and   commerce. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  atiree  that  the 
concept  of  buildint;  brid-es  to  the  East 
offers  the  United  .States  ;ui  exccllont  "■,'- 
portunity  to  aid  those  Eastern  Europcun 
Communist  bloc  nationis  whose  rulers 
.seek  lo  enhance  individual  liberties  ai.d 
national  aspirations  within  their  borders. 
Where  true  liberalization  is  coupled  with 
a  yen  for  independence  from  Mosco'.c, 
increa,sed  economic,  cultural,  and  .sciei- 
lific  ties  with  the  West  are  most  apprr- 
pnate. 

However,  we  must  be  hesitant  to  enter 
into  an  exchange  agreement  with  a  Com- 
munist-ruled nation  that  does  not  aspr.e 
to  these  coals  In  a  case  such  as  thi.. 
rather  than  aiding  the  cause  of  liberty, 
our  aid  can  help  these  rulers  to  explc: 
their  own  oppressed  people 

At  first  itlance  these  new  cultural  ai:'i 
scientific  ties  .seemed  to  promise  to 
America  the  possibility  of  aiding  Ruma- 
nia to  break  fice  of  the  economic  strar.- 
glehold  that  Moscow  had  over  her 

Certainly  this  sounds  plausible,  sintr 
Rumania  was  the  first  to  balk  when  the 
Soviet  Union  tried  to  institute  the  com- 
mon market  of  the  satellite  nations — 
Comecon — at  the  expense  of  the  few 
member  nations  rich  in  raw  materials, 
one  of  which  was  Rumania. 

Determined  not  to  be  exploited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  bloc  market  nation.') 
who  were  .slowly  industrializing,  Ruma- 
nia titllatcd  the  Western  world  when 
she  turned  to  the  West  to  open  up  new 
econom.ic  ties. 

However,     an     important     distinction 
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must  be  made  here.  Unlike  Czechoslo- 
vakia, which  seeks  true  civil  liberties  and 
a  form  of  national  independence  in  her 
efforts  to  establish  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  West,  Rumania  broke 
away  from  Moscow  purely  for  economic 
purposes. 

.although  independent  from  Moscow 
in  her  attitude  toward  Western  economic 
and  cultural  exchanges,  Rumania  retains 
the  closest  political  ties  with  Moscow. 
Her  leaders  seek  no  internal  political 
liberalization  at  all. 

When  Rumania  turned  to  the  West 
economically,  the  United  States  decided 
the  time  was  ripe  to  accelerate  building 
bridges  to  the  renegade  members  of  the 
Communist  bloc. 

In  1960  Rumania  and  the  United 
States  entered  into  their  first  2-year 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational 
agreement.  This  was  our  first  bridge  to 
Cuinmunist  Rumania.  Since  then  the 
Rumanians  have  eagerly  renewed  these 
a»;roements  every  2  years. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  facts  and  see 
exactly  who  is  profiting  from  these  ex- 
changes. Then  let  us  examine  the  im- 
plications of  this  latest,  and  broader 
agrormentof  July  8, 1968. 

What  these  exchange  agreements  have 
done  is  help  Rumania  build  an  industry 
ai.d  technology-  with  American  goods 
and  know-how. 

What  cultural  or  scientific  benefits  is 
Rumania  offering  us  under  these  agree- 
ments? 

When  you  examine  the  latest  United 
States-Rumanian  agreement  carefully, 
there  is  one  very  important  section  which 
I  leel  should  be  questioned. 

The  end  of  the  July  8,  1968,  White 
House  communique  briefly  mentions  a 
p.?.ssible  collaboration  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy"  with  Rumania.  The  basis 
o:  this,  of  course,  is  the  recent  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  which  has  in  it  a  clause 
concerning  the  commitment  of  the  sign- 
ing powers  to  help  nonnuclear  states 
derive  benefits  from  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energ>'. 

What  has  not  been  reported  by  the 
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White  House  or  the  press  since  then  is 
that  on  July  9,  1968,  Radio  Free  Europe 
monitored  a  statement  by  Barladeanu 
of  Rumania  which  said: 

Rumania  plans  to  btilld  her  first  nuclear 
power  plant  by  1973  and  she  asked  the  US  A 
and  the  Soviet  Union  for  technical  and 
financial  aid. 

If  anyone  wants  to  take  the  trouble 
to  find  out  what  life  in  Rumania  is  like, 
they  need  only  read  an  excellent  work 
recently  published  which  gives  a  short 
historical  survey  of  Transylvania  and 
the  treatment  its  Hungarian  and  other 
minorities  have  received  under  Ruma- 
nian rule  to  date.  Entitled  "Transyl- 
vania," by  Mr.  Eugene  Osterhaven  and 
published  by  the  Reformed  Review  of  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  this  40- 
page  work  details  the  ethnic,  geographic, 
and  political  development  of  Transyl- 
vania under  Rumanian  rule.  It  came  iiuo 
my  hands  through  the  kindness  of  my 
constituent,  Louis  Lote,  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  for 
the  Transylvanian  cause  in  America. 

The  Rumania  that  we  are  dealing  with 
today  on  the  lofty  plain  of  a  free  ex- 
change of  ideas,  scientific  information 
and  -conomic  goods  is  the  same  country 
that  is  presently  subjecting;  an  ethnic 
Himgarian  minority  to  less  than  third- 
class  citizenship. 

The  hard-line  Communist  ruling  elite 
In  Rumania  has  not  wavered  in  its  policy 
of  genocide,  terror,  and  suppression  of 
the  minorities.  Even  the  Runianian  peo- 
ple themselves  enjoy  no  greater  liberties, 
cultural  or  otherwise.  Rumanianlzatlon, 
wiping  out  traces  of  national  minorities, 
extermininating  religious  freedom,  and 
educational  opportimlties  still  is  the  rule 
of  thumb  in  Transylvania.  The  only 
change  that  the  cultural  and  economic 
United  States-Rumanian  ties  has 
brought  about  in  Rumania  is  the  fact 
that  the  Rumanian  Goverrmient  is  now 
making  an  attempt  to  conceal  what  it  is 
doing. 

I  question  any  decision  by  our  Govern- 
ment which  would  enable  a  known  hard- 
line Commimist  government,  which  has 
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signed  a  nuclear  accord  agreement  with 
France,  to  continue  these  inhumane 
policies  with  our  tacit  help  and  approval. 

At  a  time  when  our  ship  of  state  is 
guiding  us  through  the  murky  waters  of 
war  in  Asia  to  eliminate  oppressions  of 
Communist  rule  and  to  encourage  liberty 
where  liberty  is  wanted,  I  marvel  at  the 
nonchalance  that  surrounds  this  broad- 
ened .scientific  agreement  with  the 
Rumanians  which  outlines  possible  nu- 
clear .scientific  exchanges  in  the  future. 

In  Rumania  intellectual,  cultural  and 
.scientific  freedom  is  not  the  rule,  and 
oppression  of  minorities  is  commonplace. 
I  can  only  wonder  if  the  right  hand  of 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  Pacific  knows  what  the 
left  hand  in  Rumania  is  doing.  Our  Gov- 
ernment cannot  casually  enter  into  such 
an  agreement,  which  serves  only  to  fur- 
ther the  power  of  this  oppressive  Com- 
munist regime. 


COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  careful 
planning  and  preparation  for  meeting 
the  cost  of  higher  education  is  vital,  for 
the  expense  of  educational  services  has 
been  increasing  yearly.  For  example,  the 
average  cost  of  attending  college  has 
doubled  in  the  last  18  years. 

In  1968,  a  freshman  entering  an  Ohio 
private  college  will  be  faced  with  tuition, 
fee,  room,  and  board  costs  averaging 
$2,385.  Students  entering  State  of  Ohio 
universities  can  expect  similar  costs  of 
about  $1,395. 

A  useful  idea  of  the  range  of  expenses 
which  face  a  family  in  providing  a  col- 
lege education  can  be  obtained  from  the 
following  table  which  is  reproduced  from 
the  August  2,  1968.  edition  of  the  Ohio 
Credit  Union  League  publication,  "High- 
Spots": 
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COSTS  AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  FOR  THE  1968-69  ACADEMIC  YEAR 
PRIVATE  COLLEGES  IN  OHIO 


College 

Tuition  and 
fees 

Room  and 
board 

Total 

College 

Tuition  and 
tees 

Room  and 
board 

Total 

Inlnch  College                   

J2.270 

$628 
900 
935 
80O 
910 

1,150 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

850 

1,000 

800 

845 

860 

1.000 

1,000 

$2, 898 
2.554 
2.728 
2,250 
2,560 

3,206 
2,890 
2.146 
2,614 
2.350 
2.350 
2,805 
2.150 
2.465 
2,735 
2,200 
3.120 
1  3,  000 
1,860 
2.625 
1.690 

Mount  St,  Joseph-On-The-Ohio 

Mount  Union  College                       

Jl.OOO 

1,680 

J930 
870 
900 
950 

1.060 
900 

1,000 

51.930 

Ashi.^nd  College 

1  654 

i.  550 

Baltl^an-Wallace  College 

1.793 

Muskingum  College 

Notre  Dame  College 

Oberlin  College 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Otterbein  College                         

1,700 

900 

2,104 

1,465 

1.800 

2,500 

Blumc>n  College ,. 1,450 

Cap.lal  Univemty L 1.650 

Cajp  ■A'<>';tefn  Reserve  University: 

•p                                   2.056 

1.850 
3.i6t 

2.365 

2.800 

•'■^^jfern  Reserve 

1  890 

1  ?.  500 

L-.. .'  ii  Institute  ot  Art 

[ 1,  146 

Our  Lady  ot  Cincinnati  College. , 

Rio  Grande                              

1,000 

1,150 

1.000 
830 
920 
900 
900 
750 
900 
800 

1,125 

750 

885 

-•927 

900 

1.000 

.'.GOO 

e.'  ,;nii  Institute  ot  Mus»C 

,                                              1.614 

1.980 

1.550 

St  John  College.                  

935 

1,855 

^'ef.'     p  Coilejie 

1 ,  500 

St  Mary  ot  the  Springs  College  2 

1,000 

1.900 

D-j'ii  ^■'  University 

1  805 

Steubenvilie  Collegeot 

1,200 

2.100 

ftn^im  College 

[                                           1.350 

Tiffin  University 

850 

1.600 

'^eiii^lDere  Colleffe 

L                                           1  620 

Ursultne  College          

925 

i  825 

"I'a^i  College...     ., 

•  hi'  '.  irroll  University 

1,875 

, 1,200 

Walsh  College 

Western  Colleg3  lor  Women. 

Wilbertorce  University 

Wilmington  College. 

Wittenberg  University 

Wooster.  College  ot 

850 

1.875 

930 

1,400 

1,836 

1.968 

I  650 

3,0  JO 

'^i.   ■■  College             ... 

, 2,120 

;   630 

•  •■       e  College 

2,285 

'■' •      -I'oilege             

1.160 

700 
925 
790 

:■  2,  763 

1,600 

2.868 

"  •  •  "aise  College 

900 

Xavier  Un.versity..     . 

1.235 

2,235 

111',  ts  a  comprehensive  fee  which  covers  tuition,  tees,  room  and  board. 

ujeclive  July  I.  1968.  the  name  ot  this  college  is  changed  to  Ohio  Dominican  College. 


'  Subject  to  increase  prior  to  Ihe  1968-69  academic  year. 
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STATE  UNIVEJtSITICS  IN  OHIO 


Coltm* 


Tuition  ind 
lew 


Room  Mid  TtM 

b<Mrd 


OUT-OF-STATE  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITItS 

]|fetloMowin|out-of-S'alecollei!et  and  <jnne'',i\<»%  sorveyej  by  Ihe  Communftv  RflatiCb  Derdf- 
futnl  ol  Ihe  East  Ono  Gas  Co  neie  lie  irosi  iwpular  choices  ot  rnote  than  120  000  liigh  sch^'jl 
students  who  took  the  National  MentQualitying  TpsI  ari'j  were  asked  to  list,  nordetol  prelerencn 
their  choie*  ol  onl-ol-Stale  colleges  ana  i.nrversitie?  | 


Akron   University  ol  ........ 

Bowling  Green  Stale  Univ«r»t)l..„. 

Central  Stale  University.  ......^....... 

Cincinnati.  University  ol.  .,-*,. ,,.„.-^, 

Cleveland  Slate  Univeisity „. 

Hem  Slate  University ... 

Miami  University     . . . .......u<..<<. 

Oklo  Slate  University.. ......^....^...^m. 

Ohio  University .. 

T)i<")c  'he  University  ol. 

Youiijs'own  Slate  University 

Wright  Sutf  University 


J540 

1930 

J1.«0 

565 

930 

l.*JS 

363 

Ml 

1,1(4 

i«0 

1.020 

•1.440 

>600 

1.020 

=  1.620 

«95 

(») 

»495 

510 

828 

1.338 

S» 

8» 

1.370 

SIO 

m 

1.398 

510 

930 

1.440 

546 

975 

1.521 

450 

8S0 

1.300 

i2S 

W 

'525 

Colin* 


Tuitton 
and  lees 


Room  and 
board 


Total 


>  Applies  only  to  Cincinnati  residents,  inasmuch  as  the  University  ot  Cincinnati  is  i  municipally 
sponsored  Stale-atilialed  msiituiion 

•  Applies  to  'esKJenis  oi  Ohio  who  live  oulsKle  ol  Cincinnati 

■  Cleveland  Slate  University  has  limited  residence  lacilities  lor  rnen  only  Ihe  charge,  without 
t>oarJ  IS  ^4:i  annually   This  :oom  charge  is  not  included  in  the  lotalcosi 

'  «"!!«•  Stete  (Jniver^.ity  has  no  room  and  board  tacilrfies,  hence  the  total  charge  rellects  only 
me  charges  'or  tuition  and  'ees 

Note    The  above  charges  are  lor  students  who  are  Ohio  residents  Higher  tuition  aid  lees  tie 

charged  jul  ol  Stale  students 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGES  IN  OHIO 


Coll«ti 


Tuition  and  lees 


Resident        Nonresident  > 


Cuyahoga  Community  i..oliege 
LalielaiM)  Coinmunily  CuMeae 
LoiaiM  County  Comniumlv  College 
Sinclaii  Community  College 


[320 

J525 

372 

620 

450 

705 

337 

%2 

Blown  Univeisily     ^... $2,150  $1,080  $3,2U 

Cahlorna  Institute  ol  Technology 2.198  1,100  3.?98 

Caliloinia.  University  ol  (LA.) ■  1.222  998  2.??0 

Chicago.  Univeisily  ol    „ 2.100  1.270  3.371) 

Coloiarto  llnvetsityot  , '1,220  900  12.120 

Columbia  University 2.100  1.100  3,200 

Cornell  Universrty ,..-., ,.,..—  2.200  1,074  3.274 

Dartmouth  College                     2.200  1.085  3..'85 

Ouke  Univeisity                          1.800  900  2. 7ijfl 

Geoigia  Institute  Ql  Tecnnology...., 1.065  '800  >  1,8(5 

Harvard  U.iiyersity       .   .   .. , , -  2,nOO  1.250  3..'50 

Illinois.  UniversMy  ol 850  950  "1.800 

MIT                       _ 2.150  1.180  3.320 

Middlebury  College          2.000  1.000  3,u00 

Mictiig.in  University  of    ,.,„.,..., 1.300  1.000  2.300 

Minnesota.  University  ol.„ , 931  950  1.881 

Mount  Holyokn  College 1.850  1.200  3.U50 

Nnrlhweslern  l.lniver-ity 2.025  940  2.965 

Notre  Dame,  Univeisity  of  1.800  900  2.700 

Pennsylvania  University  ol 2,150  1.000  3.  IM 

Princeton  University 2.150  1.160  3,310 

Purdue,  University  o< 1.200  %0  2.150 

Radditte  College 2,000  1,290  3.290 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 2.175  l.UO  3.28J 

Rice  University 1.542  1.112  2.654 

SmithCollege -3.290 

Stanloid  University       .             „ 1,920  1.140  3,U60 

Swarthmore  College 2,260  1,040  3. 3U0 

Vassar  College     1.800  1,3M  3.100 

WellesJey  College      „ -3.100 

Wisconsin   Universityol 1,150  940  2.™ 

Yale  UnhitisKy .  2.  ISO  1,150  3.300 


I  The  tuition  and  tees  listed  under     Resident"  are  those  charged  students  living  m  the  same 
■MBty  4S  tk*  M*  I"  obich  Ihe  college  s  located.  Tuition  and  fees  listed  under    Nonresident 
an ttme  ckMged  >ludenls  residing  ui  cuunlies  other  than  the  me  n  which  the  college  is  Ixaled. 
Aho,  inasmuch  as  these  colleges  are  lor  commuting  ituoenls.  Ihey  have  no  doimitoiws  and  inere- 
tore'room  and  board  charges  are  not  included 


•  Subiect  to  iiKrease  prior  to  the  !968  69  academic  year 
This  IS  a  comprehensive  tee  which  covers  tuition,  lees,  loom  and  board. 

Note:  Costs  shown  are  those  charged  out-ol-State  residents,  such  as  students  tram  Ohio 


THSRE  ABE  M-aO  VARIABLE  C'JSTS 

In  .idditlon  to  fixed  cijsts — tuition,  lees, 
room  and  lx>ard— a  student  is  also  :aced 
with  uiiscellaneous  expenses  These  include 
books  and  school  supplies,  toilet  .articles, 
cosmetics,  recreation,  entertainment,  oloth- 
int;,  '.mens,  laundrv  incidentals,  haircuts, 
snacks,  dufs  i  traternlty.  sorority,  clubi  con- 
tributions, typewriter,  physical  education 
equipment  allele  rules,  and  other  optional 
Items 

To  reallstlc-allv  calculate  the  total  cost  of 
college  education,  you  must  add  these  variti- 
bie  costs  to  the  rixed  cost*. 

In  determining  need  for  financial  assist- 
ance, most  colleges  have  schedules  which  al- 
low a  reasonable  amovint  to  cover  these  mis- 
cellaneous Item.*  Generally  the  allowance  U 
a  minimum  of  «.50U  per  year  for  resident 
students,  and  4700  per  year  (or  commuting 
students  The  larger  amount  specirted  lor 
commuting  students  is  to  cover  the  cost  of 
meals 


BEYOND  VIETNAM  .\  PROGR.\M 
FOR  OLOB.\L  COOPERATION  AND 
A  :?TR(.»NC;Ki'    L'NITED  NATIONS 

HON.  JOSEPH  S.  CLARK 

■.jf    i'E.N.N5.i  l-V.sNH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fr'clau.    luQUSt  2.  1968 

Mr  CL.\RK  Mr  President,  all  of  us 
look  lorw.ird  ro  tiie  day  when  our  na- 
tioii.il  resources  and  enersies  are  not 
cor^..sumed  b.v  our  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  morass,  when  we  can  once 
again  turn  our  full  attention  to  the  un- 
finished busine.v-.  of  findinK'  solutions  to 
the  problems  which  beset  our  own  coun- 
try, and  of  pursuing  our  unfulfilled  '^oal 
of  establii-hlni^  world  peace  through  the 
rule  of  law.  Not  very  many  of  us  have 


ijlven  the  kind  of  thought  we  >hnuld  to 
what  we  will  do  after  Vietnam  But  my 
fTood  friend,  Richard  Gardner,  who  is 
now  a  professor  of  law  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  who  has  for  .so  lont;  been 
an  articulate  and  effective  spokesman 
for  the  cause  of  world  peace,  has  Aiven 
a  ^reat  deal  of  thought  to  what  we 
should  do  after  Vietnam.  In  a  recent  ad- 
drc.s.s  before  the  Societa  Itallana  per  la 
Orcanizzazione  Internazionalc.  Mr 
Gardner,  who  is  the  author  of  such 
works  as  Blueprint  for  Peace."  and  In 
Pursuit  of  World  Order.  '  once  acain 
outlined  an  intelligent  and  insightful 
protiram  fur  developing  elobal  coo[)er- 
ation  .uid  strenKtiieninu  international 
organizations  Mr  President.  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  (.•olleai;ues  in 
the  Senate  Mr  Gardner  .i  t!ioUKiit-pro- 
vokuiK  speech.  Beyond  Vietnam:  A 
Proiiram  for  Global  Coopeiation  and  a 
StroiiKer  United  Nations  '  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  tills  point: 
Tiiere  beinc  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 
Bevond    V'iet.nam      a    Program    tor    Glob.al 

CooPERATIO.N        AND        \        STRO.NI.ER        UNITED 

Nations 

In  October  lyiJJ.  xinle  negotiations  »o  end 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  were  still  continu- 
ing. V  small  erroup  was  convened  in  the  De- 
p  -rtmcnt  of  State  to  consider  new  lorins  of 
cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  alter  the 
crisis  had  been  resolved. 

Like  other  ntemhers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment group.  I  sometimes  had  doubts  about 
the  practicality  of  our  assignment.  How  could 
we  think  of  cooperation  In  the  midst  of  such 
a  daiiKerous  cuiifllctv 

Pernaps  our  tivslt  was  just  another  example 
of  wishful  thiiiKing — of  the  naive  search  tor 
Utopian  solutions  that  Is  so  often  associated 
with  Americans! 


But  President  Kennedy,  at  who.se  persri. .: 
inltlatuf  our  group  was  meeting,  was  -.(t, 
clear  about  the  relevance  of  our  ftsslgntr.e:.; 
He  wanted  to  use  the  imlitarv  disene.ice- 
ment  .is  a  springboard  tor  peacclul  eiuat-'- 
ment.  He  reasoned  that  if  the  Uiuted  .st..'i-.- 
were  ready  '.vith  proposals  that  nrtered  _i  :.- 
'line  benefits  to  both  slides  there  mlgl.:  e 
a  ijreater  incentUe  for  the  Soviet  '.eaderM  ip 
to  accept  and  respect  .l  Cuban  settlement  .\ 
lilinate  tmght  be  created  that  could  enco  .r- 
,ik{e  Ihe  .-~'>viet  leaders,  liowcver  t;radually,  to 
loliow  a  lourse  >,'!  cix)peratlun  rather  than 
cuntUct 

The  validity  of  this  rea-sonnig  was  lon- 
tlrined  by  subsequent  events  Tlie  Cub.m 
tnlisiie  iTisis  was  tuiluwed  bv  an  unprere- 
'lented  degree  of  .Soviet-American  cooper.i- 
iion  in  enterprise  wf  ijljbal  signiricar.ce— 
the  hot  line"  for  crisis  communication,  'tie 
outer  space  agreements,  the  r.onproliferation 
treaty,  not  to  mention  the  bilateral  ir 
transport  and  consular  agreements  Obvi- 
ously these  agreements  did  not  resolve  all 
the  Issues  between  the  two  <'<-iuntrtes.  und 
still  less  the  tensions  between  the  Comnui- 
nist  and  non-Communist  worlds.  But  Uiey 
have  made  our  planet  a  somewhat  safer  aad 
saner  place  in  which  to  ;i\e 

Now.  m  this  hopeful  spring  "f  1968.  nego- 
tiations are  underway  to  resolve  another 
dangerous  military  confrontation — the  •.;ir 
In  Vietnam  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether 
these  negotiations  w-lU  succeed  They  may 
go  on  for  a  \ery  long  time  But  surely,  lol- 
lowlng  the  successful  example  of  six  vears 
pgu,  we  .'hould  use  this  occasion,  not  onl;.'  in 
the  United  States  but  <n  all  countries,  to 
chart  new  programs  of  global  cooperaii 'n 
•Some  of  these  programs  may  be  practic:'.! 
fro.-n  a  pohtical  point  if  view  only  after  > 
Vietnam  peace  -lettlement  Others  niav  '■-•- 
pt.s£lble  once  the  level  of  lighting  subsidies 
Still  others  may  be  capable  of  implemenM- 
tion  even  without  progress  t  jward  pea.c  :"• 
Vietnam  Certainly  we  shouid  not  ixc;'  J*' 
any  possibilities  until  we  make  the  atten.p" 
The  very  fact  that  we  are  offering  iiroposals 
for    peaceful    cooperation    beyond    Vietnam 
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mav  indirectly  encourage  the  prospects  for 
a  Vietnam  settlement 

Even  If  the  Vietnam  talks  were  to  break 
down,  we  would  .still  need  to  seek  the  maxi- 
mum of  cooperation  in  other  areas. 

Tliere  Is  a  growing  recognition,  partlcu- 
larlv  m  the  younger  generations,  that  all 
nations  Share  ommon  interests  in  peace  and 
welfare — and  that  tlie  ijromotlon  of  these 
^■ommnn  Interests  should  be  our  central  pre- 
orrupatlon  m  tlie  last  one-tlilrd  of  the 
twentietli  century. 

Tlierc  is,  in  particular,  a  growing  aiipre- 
rlatioii  of  the  converging  interests  of  the 
United  .States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  of 
the  nations  of  Western  and  Kastern  Etirope. 
T!ie  time  Is  tlierefore  ripe  for  supplementing 
the  old  policy  of  i'nntanjmfTit  with  a  new 
policy  of  c^}gaqcmrnt-  engagement  in  co- 
operative ventures  that  serve  the  enlightened 
self-interests  of  all. 

The  untini-hed  business  of  mankind  in 
peace  ami  wellare  is  too  imjiortant — the  new 
L'pportunitles  for  :idvanrlng  it  is  too  attrac- 
tive—to make  everything  depend  on  the 
.state  of  iipgotlatlon.s  with  one  small  Asian 
Communist  regime 

A  coniprelienslve  agenda  lir  international 
cooperation  covering  nil  tiie  world's  trouble 
spots  would  be  too  much  lo  include  in  a 
single  statement  Lyet  me  focus  Instead  on 
lour  opportunities  for  global  cooperation 
through  the  United  Nations,  with  s6me  con- 
c'.udlng  suggestions  on  structural  changes 
111  liie  UN  that  could  make  it  a  more  effective 
in  .trtnnent  for  the  achievement  of  its  tasks. 

I        ITACFKEFPINC.     AN'D     PEACEMAKING 

T'.iC  central  task  of  the  United  Nations  Is 
pe:icekeeping  and  peacemaking.  It  is  not  an 
.  .;,sy  ta.sk  to  perform  In  today's  world,  in 
ti.e  lace  of  longstanding  national,  ideologi- 
i:,l  or  racial  tensloiis  In  Asia,  the  Middle 
K.i  t.    Southern    .Africa    and    elsewhere. 

Nevertheless,  UN  jjeacekeeplng  and  peacc- 
ir.akmg  effcrts  have  yielded  practical  results 
;:.  'he  .-^rab-Israel  conflict,  in  Cyprus,  in  the 
C,  iia. '  .inri  in  Kiushmir.  UN  members,  even 
•  i.e  Cummunist  countries,  liave  recognized 
t  .e  cleslnibilitv  of  containing  local  conflicts 
•'..it  might  draw  m  tlie  great  powers  and 
•i-^^cr  a  nuclear  war,  Tliis  offers  hope  »;r 
t:.e    future. 

■^'ct  there  are  ominous  signs  of  a  drift  into 
■world  civil  war."  a  conflict  fought  icithin 
as  well  as  beturcn  nations  on  ideological 
or  racial  lines  Some  assert  the  right  to  assist 
revolutionarv  forces  Inside  another  country 
under  the  banner  of  "wars  of  national  liber- 
ation "  Others  .i.ssert  the  right  to  assist  estab- 
ILshed  government.s  in  fightincr  these  revolu- 
tionary elements,  particularly  when  they  are 
receiving  outside  help,  under  the  doctrine 
of  individual   ■  r  iollective  self-defense. 

Two  years  ago  wlien  I  was  serving  with 
the  US  delegation  to  the  U.N  General  As- 
?emb!y,  I  found  an  occasion  to  express  my 
concern  .ibout  tliese  trends  to  a  member  of 
the  Soviet  delegation 

"You  claim."  I  told  him.  "that  history  will 
riemonstrate  the  superiority  of  your  system 
and  that  "rot'en  reactionary  regimes'  will  fall 
into  Communism  like  so  many  ripe  apples. 
Although  we  disagree  with  yotir  view  of 
history,  we  certainly  do  not  contest  your 
right  to  hold  it  And  If  you  wish  to  place 
some  baskets  under  the  tree  to  catch  th» 
apples  when  they  fall,  v.'e  can't  object  to  that 
either  But  don't  shake  the  tree — and  don't 
trv    to    pluck    the    apples   off    it!" 

To  which  my  Russian  friend  made  what 
I  'hought  was  a  very  fair  reply:  "Very  well". 
li?  said,  "we  won't  do  those  things,  but  don't 
■ '  ti  Americans  go  around  pasting  the  apples 
■ir   either  I" 

."Purely  what  the  world  needs  is  a  policy 
<f  non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
'  f  others,  scrupulously  respected  by  all 
states — by  small  and  middle  as  well  as  great 
powers  Of  course,  for  such  a  policy  to  work 
It  must  he  .'-crupulously  observed  on  all 
sides. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tlie  United  States,  for  example  should 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  American  military 
[XDwer  is  not  to  be  used  to  prevent  a  people 
from  freely  choosing  Communism:  it  is  to 
be  used,  if  at  all.  only  where  a  people  request 
it  to  withstand  outside  attempts  to  impose 
Communism   on   them   by   force. 

If  such  a  jxjlicy  of  mutual  non-ititerfer- 
enco  is  to  work,  it  will  require  a  iniu  h 
stronger  UN  capability  for  jjeacekeeping  and 
peacemaking.  For  in  specific  situations  there 
will  be  factual  disputes  as  to  what  the  people 
want  and  whether  there  is  Intervention  from 
outside.  Vietnam  is  a  cla.ssic  example  There 
Is  no  really  satisfactory  way  to  resolve  such 
disputes  except  tlirough  an  international 
agency  which  can  patrol  borders,  supervise 
elections,  and  verify  compliance  with  non- 
intervention norms. 

In  the  years  ahead  we  should  si-ek  to  de- 
velop the  UN's  capacity  to  do  these  things— 
and  u.se  it  as  need^^d  to  curry  out  the  non- 
intervention policy.  Kvcn  if  UN  action  sliould 
l)ro\e  insufficient  to  .'-top  iiiterveiitiun  m  a 
[j.irticular  case,  it  would  provide  in'triia- 
tional  opinion  with  an  under.st,indlng  u'  the 
issues  involved,  and  lay  the  basis  for  collec- 
tive action  outside  the  UN  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple under  attack  At  least  we  might  avoid 
another  Vletnnm  tragedy  in  wliich  tlie  Uni- 
ted States  has  acted  virtually  ilone  witli 
such  deep  divisions  among  its  own  people 
and  among  its  friends  in  the  non-dnimunist 
world 

The  United  St:ites  c.innot  play  the  role 
of  global  policeman.  Tlie  American  people 
don't  want  it  and  the  other  people  of  the 
world  won't  accept  it  But  the  alternative  to 
American  peacekeeping  cnnnot  be  no  peace- 
keeping. It  should  be  UN  i>eacekeeping  or 
peacekeeping  by  regional  agencies  in  wliich 
the  people  of  each  region  take  primary  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  agree  with  those  critics  who  say  the 
United  States  has  been  trying  to  do  tco  much 
alone.  But  this  is  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
including  the  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
to  work  together  sufficiently  in  the  building 
of  multilateral  security  jrrangemento. 

What  can  we  do.  then,  to  strengthen  the 
UN  as  an  instrument  for  peacekeeping  ,ind 
peacemaking? 

So  far  as  peacekerpiup  i.5  concerned,  we 
could  begin  by  puttincr  tlie  UN  m  u  i>OKition 
to  respond  more  effectively  to  peacekeeping 
emergencies.  To  this  end,  more  members 
should  earmark  and  train  units  of  their 
armed  forces  for  possible  u.se  in  peacekeep- 
ing emergencies;  the  industrinlized  coun- 
tries should  provide  technical  and  hnancial 
aid  to  less  developed  countries  in  the  prep- 
aration of  these  units:  and  overseas  bases 
of  UN  members  sliould  be  made  available 
to  the  UN  as  training  and  supplv  centers 

We  should  also  try  to  liquidate  the  UN's 
fin.'inclal  problems  arising  out  of  past  (jeace- 
keeplng  operations.  After  the  Presidential 
elections  in  the  United  St.ites  the  time  will 
be  ripe  for  a  'resh  approach  to  this  ques- 
tion Although  the  United  States  bears  no 
responsibility  for  the  UN's  hnancial  predica- 
ment, it  should  consider  muking  a  substan- 
tial contribution  in  return  for  substantial 
payments  by  the  Soviet  Union.  France  and 
other  countries  provided  a  satisfactory  for- 
mula is  also  found  for  repaying  the  UN 
bonds. 

We  need  a-  more  satisfactory  basis  for  fi- 
nancing future  peacekeeping  operations.  Just 
passing  the  hat,  as  \vc  iiave  done  for  Cyprus, 
is  not  good  enough.  Binding  assessments  on 
every  member  are  not  practical  either.  Tlie 
best  compromise  would  seem  to  be  a  non- 
binding  special  formula  for  sharing  peace- 
keeping costs.  To  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion for  the  major  contributors,  a  special 
peacekeeping  finance  committee  in  which 
they  were  adequately  represented  should  de- 
termine when  the  special  scale  of  contribu- 
tions would  apply. 
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Bevond  these  general  measures,  we  should 
.-^eek  .-ui)t>ort  lor  new  UN  [leacekeeping  opera- 
tions where  they  are  obviously  needed  to 
maintain  or  restore  peace 

In  the  Middle  East,  it  is  h.ird  to  imagine 
Israel  withdniWing  its  troops  from  The  Slnai 
PeniiLsiiln,  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba, 
the  Syrian  heights  and  the  West  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  as  the  Arab  countries  demand,  with- 
out ironclad  gu.irantees  of  its  security.  It 
certainly  will  not  withdraw  once  again  in 
lavor  of  a  UN  force  lliat  can  be  ordered  out 
at  the  whim  of  an  Arab  leader.  But  Israel 
might  be  willing  to  withdraw  if  its  security 
v\-ere  guaranteed  by  tlie  ttreat  powers  in  the 
.Securltv  Council  and  if  these  key  territories 
were  deniilitarlz/ed  and  patrolled  by  a  UN 
force  which  could  not  be  removed  without 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  BIe'  f'lve — in- 
cluding both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  Korei,  it  is  surely  time  t.i  reconsider  the 
.tnarchronistic  situation  inherited  irom  the 
Korean  War.  in  which  an  .■\meric,in  lorce 
Hies  a  UN  flae.  but  where  the  UN  has  no  con- 
trol over  the  course  of  events.  The  UN  would 
l)e  in  a  position  to  ofTer  soni?  real  protection 
to  South  Korea,  and  would  be  in  a  more  satls- 
t.ictory  pohtical  >tanre  Ironi  tlie  viewpoint  of 
North  Korea,  if  there  were  substituted  tor 
the  present  arraiiirement  a  UN  peacekeeping 
force  coniixised  of  neutral  countries  and  in- 
terposed between  the  hostile  armies  in  the 
demilitarized  zone— and  jierhaps  also  de- 
ployed in  sma',1  Ixiats  along  the  coasts  t^o  pre- 
vent illegal  infiltration  irc-m  one  Korea  into 
the  other. 

In  Vietnam,  any  durable  political  settle- 
ment will  have  to  be  monitored  by  somethine 
more  efTective  than  the  International  Control 
Commission,  a  trcika-style  arraiiEtement  that 
IS  easily  jjaralyzed  and  that  licks  'he  re- 
sources to  do  its  job.  Those  who  j^enumely 
seek  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  .should  tliere- 
fore support  a  major  UN  role,  not  cjiily  m 
Vietnam  but  in  I..aos  and  Cambodia,  to  verify 
the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces,  the  inviolability  of  borders 
and   tlie  carrying  out  t'l   free  elect ioiT; 

UN  peacemakint;  is  no  less  important  than 
UN  ]:)eacekeepinii.  The  burden  on  the  UN  fire 
(iepartineiu  will  be  intolerable  if  it  cannot 
do  a  better  Jo'o  of  lire  ijrcveniion  The  UN 
should  be  an  instrument  tor  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  differences,  not  just  a  fcruni  where 
iliese  difTercnces  manifest  themselves. 

There  .s  a  need  tor  jjrocedu.es  for  peaceful 
settlement  that  can  provide  a  coohng-off  pe- 
riod lor  the  lever  of  controversy  to  .subside, 
that  can  mobilize  upinion  behind  a  reason- 
able settlement  and  that  can  eiiab'.e  inter- 
national .agencies  lo  take  responsibility  for 
an  outcome  for  which  the  parties  themselves 
could  not  take  full  responsibility. 

A  new  panel  should  be  created  uf  persons 
who  could  be  drawn  upon  for  fact-nndin^, 
mediation,  and  other  kinds  of  .ussislance  in 
dlspute-.settlement  Its  members  should  be 
ciiosen  at  least  m  part  by  niean.s  other  than 
nomination  by  national  governments,  with 
a  view  to  each  individual  s  personal  quaiilica- 
tioiis. 

It  wciild  be  unrealistic  lor  the  tune  being 
to  expect  UN  members  to  agree  m  advance  to 
accept  the  Judgments  of  third  parties  in  aii 
cases  m  whicli  they  were  involved.  But  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  ask  UN  members  to  agree 
111  advance  to  accept  tlie  process  of  lact-hnd- 
ing  or  conciliation,  reservit-.g  the  right  to 
cliallenge  the  facts  found  or  set;lement-s  rec- 
ommended by  members  of  the  panel.  This 
would  be  a  modest,  but  important,  step  for- 
ward toward  a  more  civilized  world  jjcace- 
making  system, 

2.    IKE    INTERNATIONAL    WAR   ON    POVFRTV 

All  mankind  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  less  developed 
countries  It  is  true  that  development  hy  it- 
self cannot  guarantee  political  stability;  but 
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It  i«  equally  true  that  there  can  be  no  stiibll- 
Ity  without  development 

As  President  Kennedy  nnce  %ald  If  we 
cannot  he;p  the  n.any  who  are  poor,  we  can- 
not save  the  few  who  are  rich  " 

It  Is  time  to  face  the  disagreeable  fact  that 
the  internaUonal  war  on  poverty  is  n.jw  being 
lost  The  eflTorts  of  rich  and  poor  countries 
alike  are  groaaly  in.idequate  when  measured 
agalast  our  common  objective — the  achieve- 
ment of  living  standards  In  the  less  developed 
countries  compatible  with  minimum  human 
dignity  To  turn  the  Ude.  we  need  new  forms 
of  international  cooperation  and  an  entirely 
new  level  of  erTort  on  the  part  of  both  de- 
veloped   and    less   developed    countries 

The  industrialized  countries  should  put 
into  effect.  In  stages  over  the  next  20  years, 
a  poUcv  of  one-way  free  '.ride  in  favor  of  the 
less  developed  countries  They  should  elim- 
inate tarlT-  internal  taxes  and  quota  re- 
strictions on  both  manufactures  and  primary 
products  exported  by  the  poor  countries — 
without  asking  for  reciprocity  from  these 
countries  In  return  While  this  policy  would 
be  Implemented  gradually  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  a  commitment  ro  the  objective 
should  be  taken  now. 

This- bold  policy  in  the  field  of  trade  should 
be  malctied  by  an  equally  bold  policy  In  the 
field  of  aid  1968  marks  the  twentieth  .innl- 
versary  of  the  Marshall  Plan  It  Is  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  country  which  initiated 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  countries  which 
were  its  principal  beneficiaries  to  launch  a 
new  Marshall  Plan  tor  the  benefit  of  the  less 
developed  countries 

The  heads  of  the  industrialized  countries 
should  meet  at  an  early  opportunity  to  chart 
a  program  of  steady  escalation  of  their  for- 
eign aid  efforts  The  objective  should  be  the 
achievement  by  19*75  of  an  aid  effort  by  the 
developed  countries  equivalent  to  one  per- 
cent of  their  gross  national  products  This 
would  mean  a  doubling  of  their  foreign  aid 
efforts,  taking  into  account  present  rates  of 
economic  growth  The  bulk  of  this  increased 
aid  should  be  channeled  through  muitllaieril 
agencies,  particularly  agencies  of  the  U  N 
such  as  th-  tnternatlonal  Development  As- 
sociation and  the  regional  banks  in  Asia. 
Africa  and  l.atin  .America 

As  Cold  War  tensions  fUminlsh,  efforts 
should  be  made  to  Involve  the  Soviet  Onion 
and  Eastern  Europe  In  sharing  the  burden  of 
economic  aid  Development  should  be  a  co- 
operative, net  a  competitive  enterprise  This 
objective  may  not  be  realizable  immediately 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  But  we  can  move 
toward  it  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  In  coun- 
tries where  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  West 
recognize  a  measure  of  common  Interest 

As  a  fir'^t  step,  we  should  Invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Join  the  World  Bank  consortium  for 
India  India  s  economic  and  political  stability 
in  the  face  of  the  Chinese  threaf  Is  Important 
to  the  Soviets  and  ourselves,  and  our  assist- 
ance programs  should  be  closely  coordinated 
m  recognition  of  this  f  ict 

A  high  level  panel  of  distinguished  experts 
should  be  convened  bv  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  recommend  an  aid  strategy  for  the 
ISTOs.  and  the  heads  of  state  and  foreign 
ministers  of  the  developed  countries  should 
meet  to  tran.slate  these  proposals  Into  policy 
Moreover  a  network  I'f  private  citizens'  or- 
ganizations should  be  formed  to  build  public 
support  in  developed  and  less  oeveloped 
countries  on  behalf  of  Increased  develop- 
ment efforts 

These  bold  actions  by  the  developed  coun- 
tries should  be  batched  by  equallv  bold 
actions  bv  the  less  developed  countries  A 
very  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  the  poor  countries  to  make  greater 
progress  rests  with  those  countries  them- 
selves Manv  less  developed  countries  liave 
overvalued  exchange  rates  or  .severe  Inflation 
or  inefficient  suite  Industries  which  make  it 
impossible  to  exp<;)rt  successfully  whatever 
trade  policies  are  followed  by  the  industrial- 
ized countries    Many   are  unduly  dependent 
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on  large  Imports  of  fiod  because  of  their 
failure  U)  deal  with  the  twin  problems  of 
food  production  and  population  growth 
Many  seem  unwUUni:  to  tax  their  own 
wealthy  classes  or  implement  meaningful 
programs  uf  land  reform  And  many  are 
diverting  to  armaments  scarce  resources  that 
are  urgently  needed  for  development 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  to  the 
United  Nations  in  this  area  Is  to  develop  a 
new  pattern  of  international  cooperation  In 
which  commitments  to  Increased  trade  and 
aid  by  the  rich  are  balanced  by  commitments 
to  greater  self-help  by  the  poor  The  imple- 
mentation by  the  mdustrlall/ed  countries  of 
their  obligations  under  new  multilateral 
trade  and  aid  arrangements  should  be  tied 
to  the  satisfactory  pursuit  bv  less  developed 
countries  of  .sound  internal  policies  previous- 
ly agreed  upon  with  International  agencies 
What  we  need,  in  short.  Is  multilateral  sur- 
veillance over  both  the  aid  policies  of  the 
rich  and  the  development  policies  of  the 
poor 

1      DEFENSE    OF    THE    HrM.\N     HERITAGE 

Man's  thoughtless  rush  toward  Industrial- 
ization and  urbanization,  coupled  with  un- 
regulated population  growth,  threatens  to 
undermine  the  basis  of  a  decent  life  on  this 
planet  We  .ire  in  danger  of  creating  an  In- 
creiilble  disharmony  in  nature  which  could 
ultimately   degrade   and   enslave   us 

The  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  science 
and  technology  could  spell  disaster  for  man- 
kind, not  only  In  the  service  of  military 
ambitions,  but  In  the  service  of  economic 
ends.  To  maintain  the  balance  of  nature, 
to  exploit  nature's  .ibundance  without  de- 
stroying It.  to  preserve  and  extend  the  dignity 
of  life,  we  need  cooperative  action  by  men 
and  nations 

Urgent  problems  In  the  management  of 
natural  resources  now  demand  immediate 
attention  The  coniaminatli^i  of  streams 
with  Industrial  wastes;  the  pollution  of  air 
.ibove  major  cities:  the  destruction  of  wild- 
life and  natural  areas:  the  need  to  Increase 
the  marine  harvest  to  feed  growing  popula- 
tions; the  dangers  to  human  and  animal 
life  from  drugs  and  pesticides;  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  desalting  water  by  means  of 
nuclear  power — these  are  challenges  that  call 
tor  International  iis  well  i\s  national  action 

Some  effective  measures  to  husband  re- 
Fources  can  be  taken  by  Individual  nations 
rvlone.  But  there  are  resources  that  do  not 
belong  entirely  to  any  natlon-the  sea.  inter- 
national rivers,  migratory  animals — whose 
effective  management  recjuires  international 
cooperation  And  even  the  management  of 
resources  within  the  confines  of  a  single  na- 
tion may  benefit  from  the  sharing  of  national 
experience 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  the  work  In 
this  country  of  an  organutation  called  Italia 
Nostra"  Is  It  not  time  for  mankind  to  create 
Its   "Mondo  Nostro"' 

Surely  it  would  he  useful,  for  example  for 
•he  countries  of  Western  Europe,  Eastern 
Europe,  and  North  America  to  undertake  a 
Joint  program  of  research,  studies  .md  recip- 
rocal assistance  on  the  common  problems  of 
industrialized  and  urban  societies  such  as 
pollution  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
areas 

But  we  should  go  still  further.  Let  us  estab- 
lish a  United  Nntloiis  Program  for  the  World 
Heritage  Eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  Pro- 
gram would  be  those  .scenic,  historic  and 
natural  resources — Including  wildlife  now 
In  danger  of  extinction  —  whose  survival  Is 
a  matter  of  concern  to  all  mankind 

Obviously,  each  nation  should  be  free  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  nominate  a  prop- 
er'y  within  Its  terrltorv  for  inclusion  In  the 
Program  At  the  same  time  the  community 
of  nations  should  be  free  to  <leclde  whether 
or  not  to  Include  it  Countries  whose  re- 
sources were  Included  In  the  Program  would 
gain  the  advantage  of  International  techni- 
cal  and   financial   aid    In    their  development 
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with  consequent  benefits  to  their  economics 
.IS  a  whole  And  the  world  community  won:! 
be  in  a  position  to  safeguard  unique  ai  ,i 
Irreplaceable  resources  in  which  all  mankliii 
has  a  common  Interest — resources  such  >. 
Venice.  Angkor  Vat.  the  Grand  Canyon,  ai.  i 
some  of  the  great  wildlife  reserves  of  Ain., 

The  alliance  to  preserve  the  human  herr- 
age  should  also  Include  collective  effort}-  i 
deal  with  the  world  population  explosl.  ;: 
There  is  a  growing  realization  that  hlgl..r 
living  standards  in  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries will  never  be  achieved  if  populatl  :i 
goes  on  doubling  every  20  or  30  years  Thfri> 
is  a  growing  recognition  that  unregulat.  i 
fertility  Is  a  threat  even  to  developed  cour.- 
tries— such  as  the  United  States — since  :t 
condemns  that  portion  of  their  populit;.  n 
which  IS  without  modern  methods  of  taii.r.', 
planning  to  continued  economic  and  cultiir .: 
deprivation 

The  time  has  come  to  deal  with  the  pop  - 
latlon  problem  on  a  world  scale  throu  ii 
methods  compatible  with  a  free  society  Ii.e 
technical  means  are  now  available  A  Wor  1 
Population  Program  should  be  launc!i;{i 
through  the  United  Nations  and  its  fainilv 
of  agencies  to  bring  modern  family  pli-.!;- 
nlng  methods  to  all  those  who  wish  to  lum- 
them. 

The  World  Population  Program  should  le 
entirely  voluntary  Countries  wishing  to  ciii- 
tribute  should  provide  assistance  throu t-h 
the  United  Nations  to  countries  wishing  o 
receive  it  The  Program  should  respect  '^e 
right  of  every  Individual  to  determine  faniilv 
size  through  means  of  his  own  choosing 

In  the  nuclear  age,  no  race  ur  nati  ;; 
achieves  wealth  or  power  through  iinrpf  - 
lated  fertility  This  message  can  best  p 
transmitted  through  international  agenci? 
where  responsibility  for  action  Is  wld^  :;, 
shared.  The  UN  can  help  prevent  fani.ly 
planning  from  becoming  a  cold  war  Is.-  c 
involving  political  Ideologies,  or  a  subjo'i 
of  disagreement  between  national  or  racial 
groups  T!ie  successful  execution  of  a  World 
Population  Program  could  be  the  UN's 
greatest  contribution  to  human  welfare  m. - 
ond  only  to  ihe  achievement  of  lastmi;  pe.i   • 

A  World  Population  Program,  flnan  1 
from  a  special  fund  of  voluntary  contrlt  - 
tlons.  could  expand  the  UN's  existing  work  :: 
providing  demographic  information  ..i  i 
training  demographic  specialists.  But  '..e 
bulk  of  the  funds  should  be  used  for  oper  - 
tlonal  activities  In  direct  support  of  familv 
planning  programs: 

1  Increased  staff  at  UN  headquarters  ai.J 
In  the  Regional  Ekionomlc  Commissions  5 
help  countries  prepare  projects  in  fami.v 
planning  that  could  be  supported  bv  'l.e 
UN. 

2.  Training  centers  for  personnel  need  1 
In  family  planning  programs — doctors,  heal'h 
workers,  administrators,  communications 
specialists. 

;).  Pilot  or  demonstration  projects  to  ce: 
national  or  regional  programs  underway  I;  - 
terdisclpllnary  teams  drawn  from  differer.: 
UN  agencies^ — doctors,  administrators,  dem  - 
raphers.  economists,  communications  <  \- 
perts — could  work  In  model  areas  with  hi  st 
[government  personnel  Aided  by  advice  and 
training  from  the  UN  on  the  organization 
administration,  execution  and  evaluation  n 
progr  ims  the  host  countries  could  graduallv 
learn  to  carry  forward  nationwide  programs 
through  their  own  efforts. 

4      THE    PROMOTION    OF    WORLD    UNDERSTANDING 

•  Wars,"  in  the  words  of  UNESCO's  c  - 
stiti'tlon,  "being  in  the  minds  of  men,"  '■'■ 
we  are  to  eliminate  war,  we  must  someh' .v 
change  the  attitudes  of  national  groups  to- 
ward one  another  and  move  jjeople  to  coop- 
eration Instead  of  conflict. 

The  more  the  people  in  any  nation  kn  >• 
about  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  less  llkf.y 
they  will  be  to  follow  dictators  down  ti.e 
p.ith  of  narrow  nationalism  and  war.  The 
open   national   society   is   not  only    a   go  i 
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thing  for  Us  citizens;  it  is  an  essential  In- 
j;redient  of  a  peaceful  international  com- 
munity. 

Modern  technology  is  breaking  down  state- 
i:!ipi>sed  barriers  We  can  assist  this  process 
bv  working  for  the  freest  and  fullest  possible 
exchange  of  teachers  and  students,  news- 
p.ipers  and  books,  motion  pictures  and  cul- 
; nral   presentations. 

Ac  should  also  make  full  use  of  the  dramat- 
ic new  techniques  of  communication  that 
111  >dern  science  is  making  available.  Foremost 
among  these  Is  the  communications  satel- 
•|te,  which  offers  us  an  unprecedented  In- 
strument to  promot-e  world  understanding. 
Future  historians  may  Judge  the  commu- 
nications satellite  to  be  a  more  Important 
scientific  breakthrough  than  even  the  atomic 
bitnb 

Indeed,  the  world  is  witnessing  a  fateful 
r;ire  between  two  types  of  scientific  develop- 
mrnt  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  the  ter- 
riiile  new  weapons  that  can  destroy  man- 
kl'Ki— mtprcnntlnental  ballistic  missiles,  or- 
bital bombs,  and  methods  of  bacteriological, 
chemical,  and  radiological  warfare.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  developments  like  com- 
munications satellites  that  could  unit  all  of 
m.iuklnd  Into  one  radio  or  TV  listening  au- 
dience. Tlirough  a  strange  coincidence  of 
scientific  development,  the  time  In  the  1970s 
w.'-ien  the  Chinese  will  be  able  to  deliver  nu- 
clear warheads  around  the  world  could  also 
be  'he  time  when  we  could  reach  the  Chinese 
pr..ple  with  radio  and  TV  programs  sent  dl- 
ri  I  tly  from  communications  satellites  to 
h  me  receivers. 

We  are  already  well  into  the  age  of  the 
r-  mmunlcatlon  satellite.  The  satellites  now 
st..tloned  over  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
0-eans  by  the  International  Telecommunl- 
caiions  Satellite  Consortium  (Intelsat)  not 
,.:  iv  represent  a  massive  addition  to  Inter- 
cnntlnental  telephone  capacity,  they  make 
p-'ssible  the  simtiUaneous  transmission  of 
television  programs. 

nut  this  is  only  the  beginning.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  breakthrough  to  a  new  kind 
..;  ommunicatlons  .satellite  that  will  repre- 
sent a  change  perhaps  even  more  revolu- 
t!  nary  in  Its  political  and  economic  impU- 
c.Mons  than  that  represented  by  the  com- 
m  inications  satellites  that  now  exist 

The  existing  satellites  are  point-to-point 
^ar■■i.'itcs.  which  relay  communications  from 
one  iiround  station  to  another.  Tlie  receiving 
.St  vtion  must  send  on  the  signal  in  the  usual 
wn-  through  a  conventional  ground  commu- 
n:  atlons  network. 

iJut  in  a  few  short  years  we  will  have 
')  adcust  satellites,  which  will  relay  commu- 
n:  atlons  from  one  ground  station  to  many 
trr md  stations  simultaneously,  thus  by- 
pi  sing  the  necessity  of  distribution  through 
th  ■  conventional  ground  communications 
ii'-work.  Within  a  year  or  two  such  satellites 
w:  :  be  available  to  transmit  FM  radio  or  TV 
peclallv  equipped  community  or  village 
re  I'lvers  Within  5  to  10  years  such  satel- 
:.•  s  could  also  be  available  to  broadcast  di- 
re My  into  home  radios  or  TV  sets  over  an 
.-.Ti-.i  of  a  million  square  miles. 

■-ifcause  they  bypass  the  need  for  expen- 
-sr,  e  ground  relay  systems,  broadcast  satel- 
Irc.s  may  be  cheaper  and  more  effective  than 
.il'"rnative  means  of  communication  for 
reaching  large  areas,  particularly  in  less  de- 
veloped countries  like  India.  Pakistan,  Indo- 
nesia and  Brazil.  They  also  raise  the  pos- 
.sibillty  of  broadcasting  to  the  citizens  of  a 
CO  intry  without  the  consent,  and  perhaps 
eien  over  the  opposition,  of  Its  government. 
it  can  of  course  be  argued  that  space 
br-.adcastlng  is  merely  an  extension  of  the 
broadcasting  on  shortwave  now  carried  on 
bv  .such  agencies  as  the  Voice  of  America, 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation,  and 
Radio  Moscow.  It  is,  however,  a  significant 
extension.  Unlike  shortwave  broadcasting, 
riidio  programs  broadcast  from  space  will  be 
Indistinguishable,  so  far  as  the  quality  of  re- 
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ceptlon  is  concerned,  from  radio  programs 
broadcast  locally.  And  TV  programs  sent 
from  space  will  have  a  substantially  greater 
psychological  Impact  than  short  wave  radio 
broadcasts. 

The  time  has  surely  come,  therefore,  to 
consider  new  forms  of  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  use  of  TV  and  radio  lor  world 
understanding.  Such  projects  could  not 
merely  make  better  use  of  existing  techno- 
logy; they  could  develop  habits  of  coopera- 
tion that  will  be  useful  when  the  new  tech- 
nology becomes  available. 

We  should,  to  begin  with,  explore  every 
possibility  for  the  exchange  of  TV  and  radio 
broadcasts  and  the  establishment  of  joint 
programs.  Tlie  United  States  could  offer  the 
Soviet  leaders  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
the  American  people  at  regular  intervals  on 
TV  in  return  for  the  same  privilege  lor  .Amer- 
ican leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Distin- 
guished commentators  Irom  both  countries 
could  participate  in  Joint  programs  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  mutual  Interest  Similar 
arrangements  could  be  made  for  TV  ox- 
changes  by  political  leaders  and  private  cit- 
izens In  Western  and  Eastern  Etirope.  build- 
ing on  the  cooperation  already  underway 
between  Eurovislon  and  Intervlslon. 

We  could  also  propose,  beyond  such  na- 
tional exchanges,  the  expanded  u.se  of  TV 
and  radio  by  the  United  Nations.  As  a  begin- 
ning, for  example,  the  General  .^sembly 
could  adopt  a  resolution: 

1.  providing  for  an  annua)  'State  o!  ihe 
World"  TV  and  radio  address  by  the  Secre- 
tary-General, which  UN  members  would  be 
asked  to  carry  on  their  TV  and  radio  net- 
works; 

2.  urging  UN  members  to  devote  at  least 
one  hour  a  week  of  prime  TV  time  lor  radio 
time  where  TV  does  not  exist)  to  programs 
produced  at  UN  headquarters. 

The  Radio  and  Visual  Services  Depr>rtment 
of  the  UN  office  of  Public  Information  has 
already  demonstrated  Its  capacity  to  pro- 
duce such  programs — some  showing  the  ex- 
ecutive activities  of  the  UN  at  headquarters 
and  in  the  field,  others  plvlng  representa- 
tive and  balanced  hlfihlights  of  UN  debates 

Many  UN  members  provide  no  radio  "r 
TV  reporting  to  their  populations  on  UN 
activities.  Many  allow  their  people  to  licar 
only  those  parts  of  UN  debates  that  repre- 
sent their  national  point  of  view  One  hour 
a  week  of  UN-produced  programs,  including 
highlights  of  debates,  could  be  a  useful  cor- 
rective. 

I  have  no  Illusions  that  those  UN  members 
with  tightly  closed  national  societies  would 
immediately  implement  such  a  resolution. 
But  a  resolution  of  this  kind  might  well 
mobilize  International  and  domestic  opinion 
upon  them  to  implement  it  after  a  nvimber 
of  years.  At  the  very  least,  it  would  reveal 
very  clearly  which  countries  are  really  pre- 
pared to  take  practical  steps  toward  interna- 
tional understanding  and  a  more  effective 
United  Nations — and  which  are  not  prepared 
to  do  so. 

5.    REFORMING    THE    t'.N 

The  principal  problems  of  the  UN  are  not 
remediable  by  means  of  any  structural  re- 
form. They  are  Inherent  in  the  international 
environment  in  which  the  UN  operates.  As 
one  UN  ambassador  put  it  to  me  recently, 
"there  is  nothing  basically  wrong  with  the 
UN— except   perhaps   its   members!" 

The  UN's  effectiveness  will  be  determined 
primarily  by  the  extent  to  which  the  mem- 
bers are  prepared  to  subordinate  their  short- 
term  calculations  of  national  advantage  to 
their  long-term  interests  in  building  a  civil- 
ized system  for  peacekeeping  and  develop- 
ment. Among  other  things,  this  requires  of 
all  countries  a  more  principled  approach  to 
problems  that  arise  in  the  UN — a  willingness 
to  vote  "on  the  merits"  without  regard  to 
great  power  attitudes  and  bloc  affiliations. 

Granted,  however,  that  the  UN's  problems 
are  not  mainly  due   to   any   structural   de- 
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flclencies,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  no 
structural  reforms  should  be  considered  Re- 
forms are  particularly  needed  to  deal  with 
the  problems  arising  from  the  rapid  increase 
in  membership 

The  UN  now  has  124  members,  well  over 
double  the  numljer  it  had  when  the  organiza- 
tion began  At  least  JO  to  25  more  members 
are  exwcted  by  1975.  which  vnll  bring  the 
total  to  nearly  150 

A  significant  number  of  the  recently  ad- 
mitted members,  .md  ,>n  even  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  prospective  members,  are 
mini-states" — small  countries  who  find  It 
difficult  to  pay  the  minimum  04':  share  of 
the  UN  budget  or  held  a  delegation  large 
enough  to  participate  adequately  in  UN  pro- 
ceedings Moreover,  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  states  means  that  a  two-thirds 
vote  can  now  be  mustered  in  tlie  General  .As- 
sembly by  countries  representing  less  tlun 
5':  of  the  UN's  Imdget  and  10':  of  its  mem- 
bers population 

This  situation  does  not  .serve  the  interests 
of  the  United  .-States  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
Nor  does  it  serve  the  intererts  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  or  the  membership  as  a  whole. 
A  number  of  "mini-states"  are  already  in 
the  UN  .tnd  it  is  ix)litlcally  impossible  to 
expel  tliem  It  is  equally  impossible  to  apply 
to  luture  applicants  tor  membership  mini- 
mum requirements  with  respect  to  popula- 
tion or  economic  capacity  that  could  not  be 
satisfied  by  those  who  are  already  members. 
What  we  need  is  a  solution  that  will  be 
accepted  by  the  'mini-states"  voluntarily 
and  that  will  satisfy  the  principal  motives  for 
which  mini-states"  seek  UN  membership — ■ 
recognition  of  their  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence; an  opportunity  lo  make  their 
voices  heard  on  questions  that  concern  them; 
and  .iccess  to  bilateral  and  multilateral  .>ld. 
The  following  proposal  would  seem  to  meet 
these  requirements: 

1.  "Mini-states"  should  be  offered  observer 
st.itus  at  the  UN  with  the  privilege  of  circu- 
lating documents  and  addressing  meetings, 
but  without  the  privilege  of  vtninB  .nd  the 
burden  of  paving  a  share  of  UN  expenses 

2  "Mini-states"  should  be  invited  to  be- 
come parties  to  a  convention  .;ffirm:ns  their 
independence  and  territorial  l..te!7ritv  and 
their  elieibillty  for  bilateral  as  well  ,is  multi- 
l.Uera!  aid. 

Hopefullv  some  of  the  'mini-states"  al- 
ready in  the  UN  as  well  as  thrse  who  ;ire  ex- 
pected to  apply  for  membership  could  be  per- 
suaded to  ;i.ecept  observer  status  and  the  con- 
vention in  lieu  of  membership. 

This  solution  to  the  problem  of  "mini- 
states"  would  .imeliorate.  but  not  resolve,  the 
problem  of  the  UN's  decision-making  pro- 
cedures Even  without  "mini-states"  there 
will  stir,  be  u  la-ge  disparltv  between  voting 
power  in  the  General  Assembly  and  real  re- 
spon.sibilitv  for  implementing  UN  decisions. 
The  Soviet  Union  or  the  United  .States,  for 
example,  will  still  have  the  same  vote  as  a 
state  with  a  population  and  trross  national 
product  less  than  1    100  as  large 

Tlie  problem,  to  be  sure,  shoiild  not  be 
overstated.  The  principal  powers  of  the  UN 
are  concentrated  in  a  Security  Council  of 
15  members  where  the  great  powers  have 
the  veto,  and  the  .Assembly  can  only  make 
recommendations.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  while  members  are  equal  in  the 
.■Assembly  in  terms  of  votes,  they  are  by  no 
means  equal  in  terms  of  influence 

Nevertheless,  It  does  seem  to  me  that  some 
changes  in  the  decision-making  procedures 
of  the  Assembly  are  now  required.  .Although 
as  a  general  rule  .Assembly  decisions  are 
merely  recommendations,  they  do  carry  bind- 
ing force  in  the  field  of  budget  and  admin- 
istration: the  Assembly  can  levy  legally 
binding  assessments  on  members  and  can  re- 
quire action  from  the  Secretary-General. 

Moreover,  even  with  respect  to  mere  rec- 
ommendations, the  passage  of  resolutions  on 
a  one-nation  one-vote  basis  is  not   entirely 
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saiufictory  Assembly  decisions  adopted 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  substantial 
number  cif  Urge  and  middle  powers  -.lolate 
considerations  of  equity  and  will  not  in  prac- 
tice fc>e  carried  lut  This  can  only  debase 
the  colnane  of  Assemblv  resolutions  and 
damage  tne  prestige  of   the  organization 

One  falrlv  modest  reform  in  declslon- 
maiclnK  that  might  be  adopted  m  the  near 
f'.iiure  'A'auUl  be  ro  strengthen  the  power  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  >n  Admlnistratue 
and  Budgetary  Questions  i  ACABQ  The 
Oeneril  Assembly's  rules  of  procedure  could 
be  amended  to  specify  that  no  budgetary 
pr>pos«l  could  be  adopted  that  had  not  been 
approved  both  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
ACABQ  Since  the  ACABQ  includes  niemb'-rs 
representing  some  30  :  of  the  UN  budget  this 
would  glv»>  protection  to  the  large  as  -.veil 
as  the  smai;  contributors  The  financing  of 
peaceKeepmg  operations  could  be  entrusted 
to  the  ACABQ  ^r  to  a  specially  compvosed 
peacekeeping  flnanre  '  >minUtee  with  a  sim- 
ilar relation  to  the  Assembly 

A  f  irther  step,  much  more  dltflcult  to 
achieve  would  be  to  have  the  General  As- 
sembly operate  under  a  system  of  dual  vot- 
ing double  maior'.tlesi  for  certain  kinds 
of  ;mp<irtant  decisions  In  -ither  words  there 
would  •  bw  a  second  majority  requirement 
added  vcr  the  existing  two-thirds  require- 
ment to  assure  that  decisions  were  taken 
with  sufficient  support  from  large  and  mid- 
dle powers  For  example  It  could  be  agreed 
that  certain  kinds  if  resolutions  would  only 
be  considered  adopted  when  approved  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members  including  two- 
thirds  of  those  members  paying  at  least  1% 
of  the  budget. 

As  an  interim  measure  pending  the  im- 
plementation of  such  a  sweeping  reform  dual 
voting  might  be  trle<l  in  the  main  commit- 
tees of  the  Assembly  Even  though  the  Ple- 
nary would  be  free  to  pass  resolutions  un- 
der the  existing  rules,  it  might  develop  u 
practice  of  self-restraint  where  proposals 
had  not  been  adopted  under  the  special  dual 
voting  procedure    if   the  Committees 

It  may  be  argtied  that  no  reform  of  As- 
sembly procedures  is  possible  since  it  requires 
the  approval  of  the  small  countries  who  now 
have  <i  voting  mujonty  Certainly  reform  will 
not  be  easy  But  It  may  not  be  impossible  if 
the  small  ciuntrles  can  be  convinced  that  a 
reform  m  decision-making  would  result  m  i 
more  effective  UN  on  matters  of  interest  to 
tbem. 

If  United  Nations  procedures  cannot  be 
adopted  to  take  account  of  power  realities, 
the  large  and  middle  powers  will  increasingly 
pursue  theu"  nataonal  interests  outside  the 
UN  system.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  neces- 
sary procedural  adjustments  can  be  made, 
the  United  Nations  and  its  -igencies  will  be 
able  to  assume  increa-inij  responsibilities  for 
acuon  in  both  peacekeeping  and  develop- 
ment. This  is  the  fundamenm  reasun  xhy 
procedural  reforms  of  the  kjnd  outlined 
above  would  serve  the  enlightened  seif- 
mterest  of  all  its  members. 
•  I  have  tried  to  outline  some  IXistc  ele- 
ments Dt  a  global  program  to  defend  the 
common  interests  of  mankind  in  peace  xixd 
welfare.  This  program  would  represent  a 
new  kind  of  alliance — not  an  alliance  ag'itnat 
any  nation  or  group  oi  nations  but  an  alli- 
ance /or  all  humanity. 

For  the  United  States,  such  an  aUlance 
would  offer  ^ni  alternative  between  two  un- 
desirable extremes — an  aasuniption  of  dis- 
proportionate wor.d  responsibility  and  a  re- 
newed retreat  into  isolation.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  has  eiiipaasired  for  thoughtful 
Americana  the  r.ecessity  of  developing 
stronger  international  uvstitutlons  m  which 
our  country  ran  share  the  burdens  stemnung 
from  our  position   jI  prepjuderant  power. 

For  the  countries  of  Europe,  such  an  alli- 
ance Would  offer  a  ch.ince  to  participate 
more  mean.nglully  in  decision-making  i>n 
global  enterprises  in  which  they  have 
a  long-term  stike  but  Irsufflcient  ability  to 
Influence   events   when  acting  alone. 
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In  this  connection.  I  have  been  dHtressed 
to  tlnd  wtdespre^id  liidlfferrnce  ,ind  cynicism 
about  the  United  Nations  and  projects  of 
global  cooperation  among  political  le.iders, 
educators  .it;d  joura.ilLsts  in  many  European 
countries  Without  strong  support  from 
Europe  we  mav  not  only  full  t  >  achieve  the 
full  potential  of  the  UN;  worse  still,  the 
organlzauon  may  fall  under  the  Influence  of 
those  who  wouUI  weaken  It  further  or  use 
It  agiuvst  mans  ci^minun  interests 

Wh.it  Is  required  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Wiirld  .(lid  pait.cularly  of  those  who  bear 
the  awesome  responsibilities  of  decision  U 
a  special  effort  of  will  ,iiid  imagination  I 
t>elle\e  the  common  people  in  all  countries 
will  turn  increasingly  in  the  years  ahend  to 
leaders  who  offer  them  programs  for  coop- 
eration  rather   ih.in  ciinfllct 

There  are.  after  all  two  attitudes  we  lan 
'ake  iibout  the  future  We  can  assume  the 
atutude  III  spectators  at  a  Greek  tragedy  and 
let  the  play  drift  inevitably  toward  its  bloody 
conclusion  Or  we  can  t,<»kf  "hose  me.vsures 
necessary  to  preserve  the  survival  of  our 
civilization 

President  Kennedy  put  it  clearly  In  his 
address  ..•   American  University  in   1963 

Let  Us  examine  our  attitude  toward  peace 
Itself  Too  many  of  us  think  it  is  unptosslble 
Too  many  think  u  unre.U  But  that  Is  a 
dangerous,  defeatist  belief  It  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  war  is  Inevitable,  that  man- 
kind IS  do.)med  th.it  we  are  gripped  by  forces 
we    cannot    control. 

We  win  not  accept  that  view  Our  prob- 
lems are  manmade.  therefore  they  can  be 
solved  by  men  .\nd  man  can  be  as  big  as  he 
wants   ■ 
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A  RIGHT  .XND  WRONG  WAY 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

-ih       Hill 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  AuQUSt  2.  1968 

Mr  .\SHBROOK  Mr  Speaker.  le- 
opiilly  I  inserted  in  the  Congre-ssional 
Record  an  article  [roin  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  concerning  Barry  P  Wright,  a 
Negro  Seabee  in  Vietnam  who  formed  an 
organization.  Nesro  Veteran.s  From  Viet- 
nam, to  iielp  di.sad\aiUagcd  people  pro- 
gress toward  a  better  way  of  life  Num- 
bering more  than  5  000  members  at  the 
present  time.  NVFV  seeks  to  provide 
training  for  the  unskilled  to  prepare 
them  for  stable  and  meaningful  jobs. 
Himself  a  heavy  equipment  operator  be- 
fore his  return  to  the  States.  Barr>- 
Wright  and  fellow  ex-servicemen  will 
have  as  their  first  project  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  training  center  to  teach 
men  how  w  operate  iieavy  equipment. 
The  overall  goal  of  thi.s  effort  is  to  help 
build  for  the  deprived  man — black  or 
white,  veteran  or  nonveteran — a  better 
life  in  a  peaceful  America,  free  from 
violence. 

In  stark  contrast  to  the  constructive 
undertaking  of  Barry  Wright  is  the  case 
of  two  Negro  leaders  in  Cleveland  who 
praised  Fred  Ahmed"  Evans,  charged 
with  the  .slaying  of  three  Cleveland  po- 
licemen recently  According  to  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  of  July  31,  one  leader. 
J  C  Chunn.  director  of  the  Project 
Headstart  of  the  Council  of  Churches 
m  Greater  Cleveland,  stated ' 

I  hope  Brother  Ahmed  goes  down  in  history 
iij  one  of  our  great  patriots.  I  think  there 
are  a  couple  of  hundred  mere  Ahmeds  ready 
to  express  themselves  in  the  great  American 
tradition,  with  guns. 


How  different  is  this  demagoguery 
from  the  cool,  responsible  approach  ! 
BariT  Wright  and  his  colleagues.  Of  in- 
terest to  .American  taxpayers  is  how 
Headstart  lunds  ever  got  into  the  hands 
of  such  as  Director  Chunn.  Perliaps 
Cleveland  lias  its  own  \ersion  to  inatr:, 
the  Blackstone  Rangers  .i^candal  in  Cii:- 
cago  At  any  rate,  an  inquiry  will  be  marie 
to  ascertain  whether  ;  lolrncc  and  hat  ltd 
are  being  encouraged  at  the  expense  of 
American  tax  dollars 

1  include  the  article.    'Black  .Militant 
Evans  Prai.sed  as  Patriot.  Pilgrim.'   from 
the  July  31   l.ssue  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  in  the  Record  at  this  ijoint: 
Black    Militant   Evans   Praised   as   Patri.  .- 

PILCKIM 

Cleveland— Black  militant  Fred  AhineU" 
Evans,  charged  with  the  deaths  of  three 
Cleveland  {xilicemen.  drew  praise  from  two 
Negro  leaders  Tuesday  ulght  ;ts  a  patriot 
and  pilgrim 

I  hope  Brother  Ahmed  goes  down  m  his- 
tory as  one  of  our  great  patriots.  '  said  J  C 
Chunn.  director  of  l^oject  Head  St.irt  of  the 
Councii  L>i  Churches  m  Greater  Cleveland 

'I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  hundred 
more  Ahmeds  ready  to  express  themselves 
In  the  great  Americm  tradition,  witli  guns  " 
Chunn  said  .it  a  meeting  In  an  East  Cleve- 
land church 

Mrs  Dons  Gilmer,  held  coordinator  :c.r 
the  Head  .St.irt  program,  called  Evans  "a  pil- 
grim in  ills  own  territory." 

Evans  37,  is  charged  with  first-degree 
murder  in  the  sniper  shooting  of  three  police 
men  during  !;«t  week's  disturbances  m 
Cleveland  Seven  Negro  civilians  were  killed 
during  the  violence  that  followed  the  shCKit- 
ings. 

Glen  Hawkins,  program  director  of  the 
Cleveland  .Area  Peace  .■\ction  Council,  told 
some  100  white  persons  at  the  meeting,  'yti 
drove  him  to  it  when  you  dragged  us  ;r  ra 
i>ur  nomeland  in  Africa   " 

Blacks  can't  compete  »^th  white  svre 
owners.  "  Mrs  Gilmer  said.  'We  can't  cet 
credit,  we  cant  get  insurance  because  we  re 
black." 


THREE    YEARS   OF    MEDICARE    .^ND 
MEDICAID 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    .VEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOr.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  report  on  the  achievements.  a:.d 
the  problems,  of  the  two  Federal  ))jo- 
mams  dvsii^nod  to  iiclp  people — o^i.er 
people  particularly — meet  the  cosi.s  ;  i 
health  care  It  is  iust  over  2  yeais  since 
the  medicare  program  has  been  in  oper- 
ation and  not  much  loncer  than  that 
.-ince  the  Federal-State  medicaid  pro- 
u'ram  has  been  in  operation  licre  in  New 
York.  It  IS  ,iust  about  3  years  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  Into  law  the  1965 
Social  Security  Amendments  which  en- 
acted these  historic  pieces  of  let^islatinn 

First.  I  would  like  to  review  with  you 
.somt  of  the  more  important  aspects  of 
the  medicare  program,  since  it  is  tliis 
program  which  affects  our  older  citizens 
.so  directly.  As  you  will  recall,  this  leins- 
lation.  foucht  for  .so  long  by  President 
Kennedy  and  President  John.son.  was  fi- 
nally enacted  in  July  1965.  with  most  of 
its  benefit  provisions  going  into  effect  in 
July  1966. 
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We  all  recall,  too.  that  the  prophets 

of  i^loom  and  doom  forecast  that  hos- 
pitals would  be  swamped  with  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  older  people  clamor- 
ing to  get  in  and  get  their  benefits.  Need- 
less to  .say.  the.se  jirophcts  proved  poor 
prognosticators.  Tliey  forgot,  for  one 
thins,  that  older  people  are  probably  the 
most  respon.sible  .segment  of  society.  It 
is  the  older  people  of  this  country  who 
have  built  and  run  the  factories  and 
farms  of  what  is  now  the  most  powerful 
nation  un  earth  And  they  did  not  build 
it  by  being  wasteful. 

Older  people  have  !)articinated  in  the 
l)ro-;ram  in  a  responsible  way  and  I,  for 
one.  would  not  have  expected  them  to  do 
any  le.ss. 

It  is  also  clear  that  this  pi'ograni  has 
become  very  important  to  the  older  peo- 
ple of  our  country  It  lias  eiven  them  the 
same  li-'hts  to  eet  good  medical  care  as 
those  en.ioyed  by  younger,  more  affluent 
member.^  of  nur  society. 

Some  Idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
medicare  program  has  lielped  older  peo- 
l)le  can  be  gained  from  these  impres.sive 
figures.  During  the  first  2  years  of  medi- 
care I'nere  v.ere  10.6  million  covered  hos- 
pital admi.ssions  During  .iust  the  first 
year  and  a  half  of  the  program  benefi- 
ciaries had  over  92  million  covered  days 
of  hospital  cai  e  These  days  of  care  would 
have  cost  the  people  involved  almost  $4*2 
billion  if  medicare  had  not  been  avail- 
able. 

During  the  first  2  years  more  than  4 
million  visits  to  hosjiital  outpatient  de- 
partments were  covered,  as  were  starts 
of  485  000  individual  home  health  jiro- 
grams  In  the  year  and  one-half  that 
extended  care  facilities  have  been  cov- 
I  led  there  have  l)een  640.000  covered  ad- 
mis.sions  to  such  facilities.  During  the 
first  2  years  about  4t  millirn  physicians' 
:;nd  other  medical  bills  were  paid  in  part. 
This  is  an  impressive  performance  and 
one  which  shows  dramaticallv  the  im- 
pact of  medicare  on  our  older  citizens. 

But  the  stories  that  lie  behind  these 
rold  figures  are  even  more  dramatic. 
Millions  of  older  jioople  have  been  larpe- 
:•  freed  from  the  devastating  effects 
v'hich  lart'e  medical  bills  can  have  Many 
:>;der  people  no  longer  have  to  postpone 
needed  medical  care  because  they  can- 
not afford  ;t.  This  is  the  real  story  of 
medicare  and  one  which  can  be  told 
!  ver  and  over  again  in  the  experiences 
I  f  millions  of  older  people. 

President  .tohnson.  when  taking  note 
d  the  second  anniversary  of  operations 
uider  the  medicare  program,  reported 
one  .such  story  which  could  no  doubt 
be  duplicated  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try He  said: 

A  man  from  Morrlsonville.  Illinois,  who 
h.Td  endured  nx  major  operations,  with 
medical  bills  scaring  to  almost  $5,000. 
wrote  to  me  recently.  "I  don't  know  what 
we  would  have  done  without  Medicare — 
without,  it  we  would   have  lost   everything." 

Many  of  you  know  better  than  I  that 
tl'.is  experience  i.s  not  unique,  it  is  re- 
f.ected  in  the  experiences  of  new  hope 
end  renewed  health  that  light  up  thou- 
.^aiids  of  lives  in  every  community  of  this 
land 

.■\ny  review  of  the  medicare  program 
can  liardly  ignore  the  force  for  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  medical  care 
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which  has  characterized  the  !)iopram.  I 
think  we  can  say  with  certainty  today 
that  medicare  has  helped  rai.se  the  .stand- 
ards of  service  offered  by  manv  health 
facilities  in  this  Nation.  The  standards 
for  participation  in  the  program  have 
helped  administrators  of  nonaccredited 
hospitals  to  convince  their  boards  and 
their  communities  to  improve  .services. 
The  standards  for  extended  care  facili- 
ties have  helped  form  a  new  kind  of 
much-needed  facility  for  serving  thuse 
who  need  high  level  care  following  an 
episode  of  hosjjitalization  The  .stand- 
ards for  independent  laboratones  lia\e 
set  national  minimum  .standards  lor  this 
type  health  facility  where  not  even  State 
standards  existed  in  many  areas  and 
where  services  vcere  notably  iiod  m  manv 
parts  of  the  country.  And  the  standards 
and  Ijenelits  for  iiome  liealth  acencies 
have  stimulated  the  development  of 
these  effective  methods  of  jiaticnt  care 
for  so  many  of  our  aeed  citizen.s^ 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  applica- 
tion of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Richts  Act  to 
the  providers  of  service  under  medicare 
has  meant  a  .significant  chance  in  the 
way  Negro  Americans  and  othei  minority 
groups  receive  nosnital  care.  Necrv^es  are 
able  to  enter  hospitals  that  were  pre- 
viously reserved  for  white  jjatients  only. 
Negro  physicians  can  in  many  more  cases 
apply  for  hospital  staff  privileges  with  as- 
surance that  their  applications  will  be 
.seriously  con.sidered  and  on  their  merits. 
This  is  a  truly  significant  step,  but  the 
sad  truth  is  that  discrimination  con- 
tinues to  exist  in  many  hospitals  and  in 
other  institutions  and  acencies  which 
deliver  health  care.  We  all  need  to  take 
whatever  steps  we  can  to  see  that  dis- 
crimination again.st  sick  and  ill  Nettroes 
and  members  of  other  minority  tnoups 
come  to  an  end  wherever  it  is  practiced. 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  do  everything 
I  can  in  the  Conttres.s  to  cantiivae  the 
progress  we  have  made  until  discrimina- 
tion based  on  shade  of  skin,  ov  r.at:onal 
origin  is  banished  from  the  trcr:tmeni 
room. 

As  successful  as  the  medicare  program 
has  been  at  meeting  the  health  needs  of 
older  people,  there  are  two  significant 
problem  areas  which  will  be  .tietting  more 
and  more  congressional  attention. 

The  first  of  these  involve  the  signifi- 
cant gap  in  benefits  covered  under  the 
program.  I  believe  the  medicare  program 
cannot  be  regarded  as  complete  until  it 
covers  many  other  services  important  to 
the  health  of  older  people  and  difficult 
for  them  to  finance  out  of  low  pensions. 
Specifically,  the  medicare  program 
should  be  broadened  to  cover  out -of -hos- 
pital drugs,  eyeglasses  and  eye  examina- 
tions, hearing  aids  and  examinations. 
and  regular  physical  cxamn.ations  de- 
signed to  detect  and  treat  disease  in  its 
early  stages. 

Probably  the  first  order  of  priority  is 
the  coverage  of  drugs.  This  is  an  area 
where  many  older  people  desperately 
need  help.  Government  studies  show  that 
the  aged  spend  more  than  three  times  as 
much  for  prescription  drugs  as  do  people 
under  age  65.  Certainly  this  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  much  older  people  can  be 
hiirt  financially  by  the  need  for  expen- 
sive drugs  on  a  regular  basis.  I  will  urge 
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the  Congress  to  enact  this  important  leg- 
islation as  soon  as  possible. 

You  will  also  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  Committee  on  Acing  in  the  Sen- 
ate IS  holding  hearings  this  month  on 
the  relationship  between  hearing  disa- 
bilities and  advancing  age.  These  hear- 
ings will  develop  data  which  will.  I  be- 
lieve, strongly  supjwrt  covering  hear- 
ing examinations  and  hearinsr  aids  under 
the  program.  And  it  would  make  good 
.sense  for  the  Congress  to  include  a  full 
rantre  of  physical  examinations  among 
file  l)enefits  of  medicare  Certainly  the 
proeram  should  sujiport  jirevcntion  of 
disease  as  well  a-s  the  cure  of  disease  once 
arisen.  It  is  obviously  sound  both  from 
the  medical  and  economic  standpoint  to 
do  .so 

While  it  is  imi>ortant  to  increase  the 
kinds  of  health  services  which  are  cov- 
ered under  the  program  it  is  imjiortant 
al.'io  to  consider  earefuUv  the  impact  of 
the  deductibles  and  coinsurance  provi- 
sions. We  in  the  Congress  need  to  study 
very  carefully  whether  tiiese  provisions 
of  the  iJroeram  are  hindering  people  from 
.seeking  the  care  they  need.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  the  S40  deductible  on  hos- 
pital care  and  the  S50  deductible  and  20 
percent  coinsurance  pr.-/Vision  for  phy- 
sicians' services  mean  that  many  jieople 
put  off  the  care  they  need  becau.se  they 
do  not  want  to  admit  that  they  cannot 
I^av  lor  ;t  them.selves  Moreover,  the  S40 
deductible  for  hospital  care  will  no  doubt 
be  laised  this  year — probably  to  S44 — 
by  administrative  action  since  the  costs 
per  dav  of  hospital  care  liave  risen  .so 
rapidly. 

.•\nd  this  brinas  us  to  th^  second  severe 
r<roblern  which  -s  affecting  the  medicare 
procram^rapidly  lisin-j  cost»s  of  health 
care.  Actually,  if  health  care  costs  had 
uone  up  no  more  than  the  j^rices  of  other 
:Tonds  and  services  we  jirobably  would 
liave  been  able  to  finance  all  ol  the  new 
benefits  to  v.-hich  I  referred  a  moment 
ago  out  of  the  difference.  Congress  last 
year  had  to  ajiprove  a  25-percent  increase 
in  medicare  i^ayroll  taxes  to  meet  the 
heavy  increa.ses  in  hospital  co.sts.  And  I 
want  to  point  out  that  the  increase  was 
not  made  becau.se  older  people  v.ere  using 
ho.s))itals  more  than  had  been  estimated 
Rather  u  was  because  of  the  rising  costs 
in  hospitals  them.selves.  And.  as  all  of 
you  know,  the  premium  under  the  part 
B.  medical  insurance,  half  of  the  pro- 
t;ram  was  Increased  by  one-third,  from  S3 
to  S4  each  month  for  each  enrollee. 

The  jjroblem  of  rising  health  costs  con- 
cerns many  people  in  the  liealth  field  as 
v.-ell  as  iho.se.  who  like  yourselves,  feel 
the  direct  impact  The  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  held 
a  national  conference  on  the  problem 
and  :s  now  .-pon.sorins  a  series  of  re- 
gional meetings  around  the  country  to 
develop  ways  of  meeting  the  problem. 
Th.e  first  conference  was  held  m  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  the  first  of  this  month.  The 
Congress  will  be  watching  developments 
in  this  area  very  closely  since  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  large  purchaser  of 
health  care. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  you  some  fig- 
ures on  the  operations  of  the  medicaid 
program  here  in  New  York  which  should 
interest  you.  But  first  I  want  to  say  that 
I  regret  ven--  much  that  the  medicaid 
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program  was  cut  back.  As  you  toiow,  the 
Congress,  unwisely  I  believe,  cut  back  on 
the  Federal  provisions  which  govern  the 
program  Then  the  State  acted  to  cut 
back  the  New  York  program — much  more 
than  needed  to  be  done  in  response  to 
the  Federal  change  The  number  of  peo- 
ple eligible  under  the  program  was  cut 
back  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
And  this  I  know  was  a  great  personal 
tragedy  for  many  who  for  the  first  time 
were  to  be  assured  that  the  best  in  medi- 
cal care  was  to  be  available  to  them  and 
their  families  I  intend  to  urge  the  Con- 
gress and  the  State  to  take  the  necessar>- 
steps  to  restore  the  program  to  what  it 
should  have  been.  Shortchanging  the 
the  health  of  people  will,  in  my  opinion, 
turn  out  to  be  worst  kind  of  false  econ- 
omy. But  despite  these  shortcomings  the 
medicaid  program  is  helping  great  num- 
bers of  people  pay  their  medical  bills. 
The  program  has  grown  from  one  which 
helped  only  367.000  people  in  January- 
1967  to  more  than  double  that  number 
la«t  monfch. 

Let  me  end  this  brief  talk  by  giving 
some  perspective  on  the  general  involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  In  pro- 
viding and  purchasing  health  care  tor 
older  people. 

The  Federal  Government's  contribu- 
tion is  large  and  growing  rapidly  The 
combmation  of  the  medicare  and  medi- 
caid programs  has  meant  that  govern- 
ment has  assumed  more  a: id  more  of  the 
cost  of  providing  medical  care  to  the 
aged  population  For  example,  in  the  12- 
month  pe.'':od  ending  in  .June  1967 — the 
first  full  year  of  medicare — expenditure-^ 
for  all  of  the  health  care  for  all  the  akied 
amoiuited  to  a  little  over  $9  billion  Of 
this  aniuuiu  nearly  half — 47  percer.t— 
was  tlnanc.d  by  Federal  funds,  largely 
the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro^'rams  but 
al.'io  includini,'  other  Federal  programs 
such  as  tnfct  for  veterans  Another  112 
percent  was  ftnanctd  by  State  and  local 
government  and  only  about  41  percent 
was  paid  for  by  personal  funds  or  pri- 
vate health  in-surance  held  by  the  aged 
This  tjrowth  in  programs  which  spend 
Federal  dollars  is  expected  to  continue. 
It  IS  not  unlikely  that  when  the  figures 
are  in  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  at  the 
end  of  June  they  will  show  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  paying  for  more  than 
half  of  all  the  personal  health  care  of 
our  aged  population 

To  make  sure  that  these  funds  buy 
quality  care  at  the  most  economical  pnce 
IS  not  only  the  duty  of  the  administra- 
tors of  these  various  programs  but  is  also 
the  duty  of  Congress 

I  pledge  to  work  hard  and  diligently 
for  these  i;uals  so  important  to  the  older 
people  of  the  Nation  and  the  country 
as  a  whole. 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION:    50  YEARS 
OP  PREPAREDNESS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    IlXtNuIS 

IN  THE  HOL\SE  OF  REPREriENTATIVES 
Fnday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  50ih  anniversar>-  uf  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  that  greatest  of  veterans' 
organizations,  made  up  of  dedicated  men 
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sworn  to  uphold  the  American  traditions 
of  liberty,  democracy,  and  love  of  coun- 
try 

In  sharp  contrast  to  looters,  draft  pro- 
testers, and  irresix>nslble  dissenters, 
stand  over  2 '2  million  Legionnaires — 
men  who  have  .served  their  country  in 
war  and  p<'ace 

They  are  men  who  resixK"t  this  coun- 
try's institutions  and  system  of  govern- 
ment and  liave  shown  their  willingness 
to  die  to  protect  what  others  before  them 
laid  down  their  lives  to  prottH^t 

But  more  important  than  the  actual 
combat  iierformed  by  Leglomiaires  is 
their  .shared  .sen.sp  of  purpo.se.  sacrifice, 
comradeship,  and  un.selflshne.ss,  .so  evi- 
dent within  the  ranks  of  the  Legion. 

It  IS  my  t>elief  that  Legionnaires,  by 
their  example  and  leaching,  pass  on 
these  fine  qualities  to  their  children. 
These  Legion  attributes  will  stand  their 
possessors  m  L;ood  stead  in  ye-ars  to 
come.  Detractors  who  claim  that  patri- 
otism is  out  of  date  will  find,  to  their 
sorrow,  how  profoundly  mistaken  they 
have  been  to  denigrate  the  values  that 
are  so  precious  to  Legionnaires  and  their 
families 

Legionnaires  know  that  peace  through 
preparedness  for  war  is  the  only  hope  we 
have  again.st  the  threat  of  communism. 
Legionnaires  arp  constantly  on  guard, 
always  reminding  the  American  people 
that  aggression  is  still  a  possibility  and 
that  our  only  guarantee  of  .safety  lies  in 
armed  .strength. 

But  Legionnaires  are  not  zealots  rat- 
tling their  sabers.  They  are  not  war- 
mongers bent  on  violence  and  destruc- 
t.on 

They  are.  in.stead,  thoughtful,  dedi- 
nated.  public-spirited  civilian  .soldiers 
who  know  they  must  keep  the  torch  of 
vigilance  held  high  .aid  burning  brightly. 
There  are  .some  people  who  might 
think  that  perhaps  the  Legion  is  a  nar- 
row, militari.stic  organization,  but  they 
are  badly  mistaken. 

The  Legion  :s  a  typical  cross  section  of 
the  Nation,  with  all  elements  of  our  vet- 
eran population  represented  If  it  is  con- 
servative for  the  Legion  to  attempt  to 
protect,  perpetuate,  and  conserve  the 
.\mencan  way  of  life,  our  .system  of  con- 
stitutional government,  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual,  then  the  Legion  i.s  con- 
.>ervative  and  probably  always  will  be. 
To  the  charge  that  the  Legion  has  in- 
dulged in  partisan  politics,  the  answer 
can  only  be  and  is  a  categorical  denial. 
Not  only  has  it  clung  firmly  to  a  ijolicy 
of  strict  neutrality  m  party  politics  and 
individual  candidacies,  but  it  has  leaned 
far  over  backward  to  do  .so.  as  any  citi- 
zen conversant  with  politics  over  the  last 
half  centar>'  will  testify 

As  to  the  Legion's  legislative  record, 
no  man  can  deny  that,  starting  with  the 
National  Defense  Act  of  1920,  for  whose 
passage  it  was  largely  responsible,  the 
Legion  has  fought  with  complete  dedica- 
tion, and  often  singlehand'^dly  for  ade- 
quate military  preparedness 

It  went  on  record  for  universal  mili- 
tary training  at  its  national  convention 
m  1920,  and  has  worked  for  this  measure 
ever  since 

The  Veterans  Administration,  former- 
ly known  as  the  V'e'crans  Bureau,  is  the 
child  of  the  American  Legion,  which 
forced  its  establishment,  and  which  has 
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ever  since  been  its  most  vigilant  watch- 
dog 

Tlie  care  of  the  disabled  veteran  ha> 
from  the  very  beginning,  been  the  Le- 
gion's first  consideration  and  its  fir.sr 
duty. 

Congre.ss  and  the  Nation  have  aKva\' 
been  willing  to  .see  that  the  men  anc 
women  who  survive  our  wars  are  proper- 
ly and  generously  treated;  but  a  is  n. , 
refiection  on  that  attitude  to  state- 
what  every  fair-minded  American  v  i' 
admit— that  practically  all  the  le-isla- 
tinn  now  in  effect  for  the  disabled  Mt- 
eran  has  not  only  been  written,  but  sui  - 
ported  through  to  enactment  by  the  ii- 
forts  of  the  American  Legion. 

Let    any    of    the    communities    wheit 
posts  of  the  Legion  have  been  in  cxi.^t 
ence  over  the  years  be  polled,  and  it  "  1 
be  found  that  the  overwhelming  inau:- 
ity  of  the  citizens  will  .say  that  the  L.  - 
gion  has  served  their  community  well 

For  example,  every  summer  thou.sano 
of  teen-aged  young  Americans  play  ; 
the    Legion's   junior    baseball    progran. 
There  are  thousands  more  entered  in  it- 
annual  national  high  .school  oratories! 
contest. 

School   prize  medals  are  awarded   to 
young  pupils  as  a  part  of  a  continui: 
annual  program.  Boy  Scout  troops  o;  - 
erate  under  direct  Legion  po.st  .spon.so  ■ 
ship,  and   this  summer,   as   in   previoi; 
years,  thousands  of  boys  will  attend  L.  - 
gion  'tjoys'  .states"  where  they  will  .stun, 
and  actually  apply  the  mechanics  of  tl. 
Go\ernment  of  this  countiT- 

I  have  mentioned  just  a  few  of  tl.' 
constructive  activities  directed  and  spor- 
sored  by  the  Legion  and  its  amazing!, 
active  and  industrious  women's  auxiliarv 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The.se    accomplishments    furni.sh    e\ . 
dence.  if  evidence  is  needed,  that  the  nu:. 
and  women  of  the  Legion  did  not  term.- 
nate  their    ervice  to  their  country  wlie; 
they  tx)k  off  the  uniform,  but  were  f' 
termined  that  nothing  should  be  left  i" 
done  which  could  help  their  country  an,: 
their    individual    commimities    becomi 
better  places  in  which  to  live  and  brin- 
up  their  children. 

The  Legion  has  become  a  tremendous 
force  in  America.  It  has  grown  and  con- 
tinues to  grow  because  its  activities  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  life  in  the 
thousands  of  hometowns  which  makf 
up  America. 

Sincere  and  ;>ersistent  men  and  womei. 
make  the  Legion  post  the  magnificent  or- 
ganization It  IS  today.  I  claim  that  boti. 
the  Legion  and  the  Nation  profit  greatlv 
from  the  active  civic  participation  of  the 
average  ex-GI,  who.  as  those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  can  testify,  is  the  best 
there  is. 

The  Legion  is  now  50  years  old.  May  :'. 
continue  its  course  of  productive  patriot- 
ism for  the  next  50  years. 


NEW  VISTA  PROGRAM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  an  interesting  article  about 
VISTA  from  the  July  29  Baltimore  News 
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.American  was  brought  to  my  attention, 
.md  I  know  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
be  aware  of  it.  The  article  concerns  a 
:  ew  approach  taken  by  this  OEO  pro- 
tram  to  better  .serve  the  poor  of  our 
Nation 

VISTA,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
voung  and  dynamic  new  director, 
Padraic  M.  Kennedy,  is  concentrating 
.  n  combining  the  creative  idealLsm  of 
•-  volunteers  with  the  skill  of  the  pro- 
:rssionals  m  its  ranks.  As  an  example  of 
•his  approach,  the  article  cites  the  new 
.(ual  .service  program  that  will  begin  on 
.August  27  when  300  lawyers  will  be  sent 
i:ito  the  field  to  work  as  VISTA  volun- 
teers. Retired  teachers,  former  social 
■..orkers,  and  people  from  many  other 
;.iofessional  backgrounds  are  numbered 
,;mong  the  12.000  VISTA  volunteers  who 
:  .ive  served  in  this  program. 

I  have  a  special  interest  in  VISTA. 
.My  State  of  New  York,  with  408  volun- 
:'-crs.  ranks  second  iii  the  number  of 
\  ISTA's  serving  in  various  projects 
cross  the  Nation.  'We  have  199  volun- 
'eers  working  in  22  projects  in  New 
York.  These  fine  Americans  are  com- 
bating poverty  by  their  hard  work  in 
eitlement  houses,  community  action 
;  irgrams,  and  housing  development 
rojects.  as  well  as  in  Indian  and  migrant 

irker  settlements. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  find 

Ills  article  about  VISTA  to  be  of  inter- 

'  St,  and  indicative  of  the  progressiveness 

.Inch    is    characteristic    of    Office    of 

Tcanomic  Opportunity  programs. 

.■\t  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
!iis    newsvv-orthy    article    about    VISTA 

om  the  Baltimore  News- American: 

VISTA    Replacing    Yot'NG    Ide.*lists    with 
Older  Pros 

I  By  Ciitherlne  Macicin) 

Washington.  .July  29— VISTA,  the  federal 

vernments  Poverty  Corps,  in  a  major  shift 

iw    IS    primarily    recruiting   skilled    profes- 

i  mals  and  i:hetto  residents  to  replace  ama- 

•iir  idealists  for  wcfk  among  the  poor. 

Do-eoodlsm  in   the  ghetto  is  dead."  ex- 
;  laiiied    Padralc    .M.    Kennedy,    the    newly 
.  siunated  director  of  Volunteers  in  Service 
r  •  .\merica. 

.\n      example     of     what     Kennedy      calls 

VISTA'S    new   Direction"   Is   a    legal   service 

:  >eram   that    will    begin   on   Aug.   27   when 

"I   lawyers   will   be   sent   into  the   field   to 

■rk  as  VISTA  volunteers. 

F'urther  evidence  of  the  shift  is  the  num- 

•  T  of  youthful  volunteers  VISTA  is  recrult- 

1-'  A  year  and  a  half  ago  18  and  19-year-olds 

mprlsed   20   percent  of   the  VISTA   volun- 

"  «Ts.  compared  to  four  percent  at  present. 

Kennedy.    34.   one   of    the    youngest   hlgh- 

•^I    government   officials,    said    his    agency 

•    I  v.-ill  take  some  unskilled  people  whose 

:.mary  qualification   Is  simply   a  desire  to 

rk  ;imcaig  the  i>oor.  These  people,  he  ex- 

.  lined,  are  useful  In  mental  health  projects. 

In  addition  to  lawyers,  the  other  types  of 

■.!;;ed  professionals  VISTA  hopes  to  attract 

.  .r'.ude  people  qualified  to  run  business  en- 

i  .'priEes.     community     planners,     architects 

ncl  these  trained  in  the  health  services. 

rhe    second     major    category    of    future 

■  I5TA  volunteers  Is  the  ghetto  residents 
'  .emselves.  VISTA  will  take  poor  people  out 

:   urban  areas,  off  Indian  reservations  and 

■  ■'  Jn  white  Appalachla.  train  them  and  then 

nd  them  back  to  work  among  their  fellow 
')or 

VISTA  officials  are  both  confident  and  de- 
■rmined  that  they  will  make  a  go  of  the 
••icw  direction"  for  their  agency. 

They  are  determined  because  of  the  agen- 
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cy's  strongly  held  belief  that  the  combina- 
tion of  indigenous  poor  and  skilled  proies- 
sionals  is  a  "vital  nece.ssity."  and  they  will 
not  Eettle  lor  less.  They  are  confident  because 
they  think  they  can  attract  the  money  and 
manpower  to  keep  their  agency  active,  grow- 
ing and  relevant. 

Although  the  agency  is  restricted  by  law 
to  5,000  volunteers  or  one-third  the  number 
the  Peace  Corps  can  take,  VISTA,  which  is 
frequently  called  the  domestic  Peace  Corps, 
recently  lias  been  getting  more  applications 
than  the  Peace  Corps 

VISTA  also  has  been  a  relatively  iincon- 
troverslal  part  of  the  overall  war  against 
poverty.  This  has  kept  I'own  congressional 
financing.  A  related  consideration  is  that 
VISTA,  while  It  Is  a  $30  million-a-year  opera- 
tion. It  accounts  for  only  15  percent  of  the 
whole  poverty  program  budget 

Polls  recently  run  lay  the  Gallup  and  Har- 
ris organizations  .'-urgent  that  VISTA's 
popularity  will  continue  to  expand. 

It  seems  that  tho.'^e  inclined  to  volunt<>er 
service  feel  t.'ielr  energies  can  be  better  u.sed 
on  the  racial  and  poverty  problems  in  this 
country  than  they  can  overseas. 

Tills  past  Jvnie.  for  instance,  applications 
from  potential  VISTA  volunteers  were  120 
percent  above  the  preceding  June. 


SMALL    BUSINESS     AND     THE     SBA 
PASS  IMPORTANT  MILESTONES 


HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

OF    ALASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  July 
30  was  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  of  1953,  which  established 
the  Small  Business  Administration  in  its 
present  form,  and  August  21  is  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  act  authorizing  small 
business  investment  companies.  Together 
with  the  legislation  creating  the  Small 
■War  Plants  Administration  and  the  con- 
gressional Committees  on  Small  Business 
in  1950,  this  legislation  set  up  the  frame- 
work of  small  business  institutions  in 
this  country  and  formed  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  I  Mr.  Morse]  has  called 
milestones  in  the  progress  of  free  en- 
terprise.' 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  and  join- 
ing the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
Small  Business.  I  have  been  proud  to 
support  these  institutions  because,  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  vital  to  the  preser\ation 
of  our  free  and  open  economic  system. 

THE    PIONEERS 

Anniversaries  are  valuable  because 
they  remind  us  of  these  fimdamentals. 
which  tend  to  recede  from  sight  as  we 
respond  to  life's  daily  quota  of  crises. 
They  also  recall  for  us  the  extraordinary 
vision  of  the  authors  of  this  legislation. 
and  their  courage  in  exploring  the  new 
frontier  of  our  economy. 

Principal  credit  in  this  regard.  I  feel, 
belongs  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SparkmanI,  who  has  probably  been 
the  outstanding  leader  in  this  country 
in  the  field  of  small  business,  since  he  was 


'  "The  15th  Anniversary  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration — A  Milestone  for  Free 
Enterprise."  floor  statement  by  Senator 
Morse.  Congressional  Record.  July  30.  1968. 
pp.  24156.24157. 
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apiwinted  to  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  in  1950.  ALso 
making  major  contributions  have  been 
the  former  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Vice 
Pre.sident  Humphrey,  the  present  dis- 
tinguished committee  chairman.  Sena- 
tor Smathers,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 

1  Mr.  Morse  1.  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr.  Bible!,  the   former  Senator   from 

Massachusetts.  Mr.  Saltonstall.  and  the 
Senator  fiom  New  York  J  Mr.  Javits  1 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ban-y  Gold- 
water  and  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy 
were  also  a  part  of  this  effort  while  they 
were  in  the  Senate. 

As  great  as  the  need  for  the.se  laws  was, 
they  could  not  have  been  enacted  without 
the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  man 
who  was  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
during  this  period,  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

President  Johnson  sponsored  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress and  his  firm  handling  of  the  bill 
assured  its  passage  durinsj  its  second  ses- 
sion. He  has  continued  to  encourage  the 
venture  capital  industry,  as  indicated  by 
the  Presidential  statement  which  I  un- 
derstand will  be  read  to  the  SBIC  10th 
anniversary  celebration  on  Auuust  21  by 
Administrator  Howard  Samuels. 

Still  another  of  the  Senate's  contribu- 
tions has  been  the  able  men  who  have 
been  trained  here.  includiiiL-  John  Home, 
Senator  SP.-iRKMAN's  former  administra- 
tive assi.>tant.  Mr.  Home  turned  in  an 
outstanding  i^erformance  as  Administra- 
tor of  SBA  in  the  years  19G1-63.  As  a 
result  he  was  appointed  to  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  on  August  8.  1963,  and 
Chairman  shortly  thereafter.  The  Board 
has  jurisdiction  over  4.878  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  and  has  a  major  in- 
f.uence  on  the  50.000  companies  in  the 
home  construction  field,  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  which  are  small  busi- 
lles.^es.  It  has.  therefore,  been  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Home's  many  friends  that  he  has 
established  himself  as  a  widely  respected 
leader  in  this  field  in  h.is  own  ri!;ht. 

These  are  the  men  who  recognized  that 
the  nature  of  our  economy  has  been  in 
transition,  and  who  were  willing  to  ex- 
perinn'ni  boldly  in  order  that  the  greatest 
number  could  benefit  from  these  changes. 

OIR    CHANCING    ECONOMY 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  our  country 
was  compo.sed  of  13  small  colonies  and 

2  million  people.  Today  it  has  the 
greatest  economic  potential  the  world  has 
ever  known  for  satisfying  the  material 
needs  and  desires  of  our  200  million  cit- 
izens and  contributJiiL'  to  the  well-being 
of  millions  more  el.sewhere.  The  main- 
spring of  this  progre.ss  has  been  our  or- 
ganization of  government,  business,  and 
industry,  in  order  to  give  maximum  free- 
dom and  encouragement  to  individual 
initiative. 

As  our  system  evolved,  however,  we  be- 
gan to  recognize  the  unique  needs  of 
small  businesses  and  beginning  busi- 
nesses in  our  economy  where  many  giant 
multinational  corpoi-ations  have  over  a 
billion  dollars  in  sales  each  year.  These 
needs  became  more  pressing  in  the  past 
two  decades  with  tiie  booms  in  popula- 
tion and  technology,  and  the  consequent 
increase  in  the  scale  required  for  business 
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Investments  for  plant,  equipment,  ad- 
vertising, and  aimost  everything.  Be- 
twet'n  World  War  II  and  1958.  for  in- 
stance, the  C'rNP  doubled  Since  1958.  it 
has  doubled  again  All  the  other  tndica- 
tor.s  have  followed  suit.  Such  develop- 
ments called  for  new  and  imaginative 
measures  that  were  equal  to  the  needs 

In  order  to  maintain  some  elbow  room 
foi  enterprising  men  who  owned  smaller 
f^.'-ms  or  wished  to  keep  pace  in  starting 
such  firms  and  seeing  them  prosper 
through  their  own  labor,  the  Congress 
worked  out  the  following  mandate  which 
it  adopted  and  madf  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  in  the  1953  act; 

It  :.s  t^e  rl»!  l.ired  policy  of  tlie  Congress 
tHat  ilie  Ciovertuneat  should  aid.  counsel,  ae- 
slot,  and  protect,  insofar  as  is  possible,  the 
mtertsts  of  sniii;:  business  concents  lii  order 
to  preserve!  free  r".impet;ttve  enterprise 
.ir.d  strengthen  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Nation. 

THK    SBA    REOORD — BrNEFTrS   TO    ALASK\ 

The  assistance  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  given  pursuant 
to  this  chftiter  over  the  years  has  taken 
many  forms.  Perhaps  most  dramatic  has 
been  its  role  as  •  friend-in-need  to  busi- 
nesses crippled  by  disaster  My  home 
State  of  Alaska  knows  this  well.  The 
speed  with  which  the  agency,  and  the 
entire  Federal  Government,  came  to  the 
.lid  of  our  State  after  the  ma.ssive  Good 
Friday  earthquake  aiid  tidal  wive  of 
March  27.  1964.  will  long  be  remembered 
by  a  grateful  b  isiness  comm^jnity  and 
c:ti2.-"n.y  Within  hours  of  the  event, 
emergency  SBA  personnel  were  in  the 
air  enroute  to  Alaska.  In  the  short  .span 
of  6  months,  the  SBA  had  approved  455 
home  di?as'er  loan-;  amounting  to  S9.- 
014.594  and  490  business  disaster  loans 
amountint;  'o  $41,555,985  In  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
A.-;sociat;on  ind  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. SBA  provided  not  only  loans  to 
cover  the  costs  of  replacing  homes,  but 
the  $1000  needed  to  settle  mcrfjai^e 
debts  with  FNMA  and  the  VA.  SBA  ap- 
proved 30-year  amortization  periods  in 
many  cases,  although  20  years  is  the 
norma!  period,  and  also  in  many  cases 
approved  a  moratorium  on  Interest  for 
1  year  and  on  payment  of  the  principle 
for  5  years. 

The  lut  which  this  prompt  and  effi- 
cient operatun  gave  to  the  materia!  and 
psychological  resources  of  Alaska  was 
liteially  incalculable 

In  the  more  conventional  ways  as  well, 
the  Small  Bu.smess  Administration  has 
played  a  positive  role  Thanks  m  no  small 
measuie  to  thi.^  help.  Alaska  now  has  a 
heaJihy  and  expanding  economy  By  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  SBA  had  ap- 
proved loan  assistance  for  our  northern- 
most, easternmost,  and  westernmost 
State  of  the  Union  us  shown  m  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


NumlMf 


Amount 


chitintu  loans 4S  $2.7U9.0OO 

tmplojment  oppotUinity  lo*o» S  ?l!uyu 

Displaced  busineij  loam     ...  8  871  000 

Oevelopinent  compdiiK  loans 2  19J  OOO 

DiMstet  loans                         3,527  59.633.000 

Total 3.5M  »216ka32.000 
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The  development  company  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  19.S8  act,  whereby  SBA 
matched  $4  to  e\er\-  $1  rai.sed  by  a  local 
comnumity  to  attract  industr.v  has  been 
of  [iarticular  Interest  to  .Maska  since  we 
are  basically  an  area  of  small  cominuni- 
ties  As  noted  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada .Mr  Bible  1.  this  program  is  an 
increasingly  beneficial  inrtuence  in  try- 
mg  to  restore  the  urban-rural  balance  in 
indu.sti-y  and  population  This  protrram 
began  in  Alaska  in  1964  and  has  since 
approved  52  such  loans  amounting  to 
$11,280,000  In  the  future,  the  ino^ram 
should  become  even  mure  elTeclive  as 
this  past  Congress  rai.sed  the  amount  of 
SBA's  matching  funds  to  $9  for  every 
$1  raised  by  the  communities. 

BtNEFITS    TO    THE     NATION 

Looking  now  at  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
we  .see  that  SBA  has  a.<sisled  small  busi- 
nessmen with  their  acii\e  and  growing 
program  of  providing  management  in- 
formation The  agency  has  distributed 
41  million  management  publications  and 
held  11,000  courses,  conferences,  and 
workshops  which  have  brought  informa- 
tion to  more  than  450.000  business  men 
and  women.  It  :s  estimated  than  since 
1960.  565.200  business  people  liave  re- 
ceived individual  management  coimsel- 
ing.  including  the  .services  of  the  SCORE 
program  designed  to  bring  together  re- 
tired business  executives  with  tlie  wealth 
of  wisdom  and  the  busine.ssman  who 
needs  it. 

Under  the  small  business  investment 
com;  any  proiriam.  which  has  been  m 
operation  only  10  years,  more  than  500 
such  companies  have  made  some  28.000 
investments  and  loans  to  small  busine.ss- 
men  unable  to  obtain  iinancing  Irom  oth- 
er more  convenlionai  uuestinent  and 
lending  institutions.  The  uncounted  pro- 
fits and  added  la.xes  that  the  SBIC  .^  have 
generated,  and  the  nearly  12,000  jobs 
!5rovided  by  these  rapidly  growing  com- 
;  anies,  have  been  a  significani  .stimulus 
to  our  economy.  The  1958  act  and  the 
SBIC  companies  have  thus  pioneered 
new  forms  of  :ndu;-try- Government  co- 
operation, and  this  cooperation  has  paid 
handsome  dividends. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  many  are  aware 
that  small  businesses  produce  40  percent 
of  our  GNP  and  oifer  at  lea.st  half  ^jf  the 
.job  oppoitimitits  m  Ainei  ica.  Their  value 
beyond  that,  however,  is  that  the  busi- 
iitssman  w.th  the  smiUl  or  .,'rowin;.i  hrm 
is  basic  to  our  free  economic  and  political 
institution...  Small  businessmen  cpito- 
mu:e  the  initiative,  innovation,  .md  will- 
ingness to  work  that  we  cherish  and  need 
to  survive  and  progress  .Small  companies 
and  individual  Inventors  liave  developed 
more  than  half  of  the  technical  and  busi- 
ness Innovations  in  nur  country,  despite 
the  enormous  sums  of  money  spent  by  bi'' 
business  to  llnant.  advanced  research 
facilities  and  organized  teams 

.As  small  busines,->es  at  the  centers  of 
small  and  medium  size  communities 
across  the  country  prosper,  they  have 
aided  and  can  aid  further  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  areas  by  providing  .sources 
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of  income  and  beacons  of  opportunity  to 
tho.se  who  otherwise  ari'  destined  to  in- 
crease the  congestion  of  our  overcrowded 
cities  The-;e  are  .some  of  the  important 
ways  that  small  business  supplements 
and  complemmts  commerce  as  a  whole 
As  these  occasions  recall  for  us.  the 
small  business  and  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem builds  self-reliance  and  independ- 
ence. Qualitifs  which  the  country  badly 
needs  at  all  times,  and  especially  In  this 
aue  ot  chan^te  and  turmoil, 

SMALL     UrsINFSS     INSTIIfTIONS     liESERVE 
CO.MMf.NOATION 

During  the  past  15  years,  the  Small 
Busine,ss  Administration  has  contributed 
far  out  of  proportion  to  its  modest  sj/., 
in  the  natinnnl  effort  to  "aid.  counsel 
assist,  and  ;)rotect  small  business."  Our 
.small  business  institutions  in  the  Federal 
Ooveinment  and  m  private  industry  ha\'' 
more  than  proven  their  worth  to  the  citi- 
.'ens  of  my  .State  and  every  State. 

.Mr  President.  I  salute  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  and  the  SBIC  indus- 
try as  they  pa.ss  the.se  milestones  o; 
•ichievement  I  feel  that  many  .Ame. - 
icans  would  wish  to  loin  m  this  com- 
mendation. I  hope  that  I  will  be  ablt"  !<■ 
help  in  bringinc  alxiut  similar  accom- 
pli.shments  m  the  years  .ihead. 


STRONGER    EXPORT    EXPANSION 
PROGRAM  NEEDED 


'Source    Small  Suuneu  AJminislratioi.  Aug  1.  1968. 


The  Small  But>lnei>s  Administrations  if} 
Years  of  Help  to  Amern  an  Business.  '  tloor 
statement  by  Senator  Bible.  Congressional 
Record.  Aug.  2.  1968.  p  ■J4974, 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

'i-     MAHVLXND 
IN  THE  Hor.-E  OK  HFPIiESFNT ATIVF.S 

Fridav.  Auaust  2.  1968 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland,  Mi 
Speaker,  on  July  29.  the  Commerce  De- 
partment announced  that  m  ,Iune  tl.:^ 
United  States  had  suITered  another  deli- 
Cit  111  our  balance  of  trade.  This  news  v.as 
extremely  liisturbiir,'  to  me  and  to  all  m 
Mai  V  land,  .since  the  State's  economy  is  s.i 
clo.sely  tied  to  trade  through  the  Port  or 
Baltimore  and  the  worldwide  exports  ": 
,so  many  Maoiand  companies. 

Coincidentally,  on  the  same  day  that 
the  Commerce  Department  announce- 
ment was  made,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce mcluded  a  summary  of  a  state- 
m<'nt  tilfd  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  by  Mr,  In-ina  W,  .W- 
lerhand.  vice  president  of  Consolidated 
International  Trading  Corp.  In  this 
statement.  Mr.  .Allerhand  called  for  vast 
improvement  in  the  administration's  ex- 
port expansion  pros  rams  .'\s  one  step,  he 
suggested  creation  and  staffing  of  the 
p.'ist  of  "export  czar"  to  provide  the  "dy- 
namic direction  "  which  has  so  clearly 
been  lacking  in  the  past  few  years. 

I  belie\e  that  Mr.  .AUcrhands  com- 
ments .should  receive  wide  attention  and 
study,  and  I  include  in  the  Record  the 
.Journal  of  Commerce  article  and  a  sum- 
mary of  his  statement,  as  follows: 

!From  \he  Journal  of  Commerce.  July  2?. 

11'68; 
E.\etjRT  Cz*s  SEEN  Needed  kor  U  S.  Trade 
Washi.mgton,    July    28 — An      export    czar 
la  needed  lo  promote  and  coordinate  goverr. - 
inent   export   programs,  claims   Irvip.p   .M!er- 
hund.  vice  president  of  Consolidated  Inter- 
national Trading  Corp 


I 
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In  u  statement  Uled  with  the  House  Ways 
and  Mean.s  C'.mniittee.  he  said  ihe  govern- 
ment's oxpurl  pro^riim  lacks  "dynamic  di- 
rection "  If  the  U  s  hopes  to  expand  its  trade 
balance,  the  ijresldent  must  create  a  position 
cf  '"export   c?B.T."   he  said. 

This.  Mr  Allerhand  contended,  would  be 
ilie  greatest  new  step  in  the  tield  of  Inter- 
iiallonal  trade  since  the  onset  of  reciprocal 
trade  legulatiiili 


[Con.solldated    International    Trading    Curp, 

press  release  | 

Export  C/ar  Needed 

In  a  statement  submitted  to  ilie  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  Irving  W,  Allerliand,  "Vice 
i'resident,  a  New  York  executive  long  active 
in  tlie  import-export  trade,  decried  the  laclc 
of  a  '.  igorous  and  well-coordlnated  export 
jiroyram  Mr  .Allerhand,  noting  the  great 
titiciency  of  .^merUaii  [-roductlon  methods 
and  our  prowess  at  salesmanship,  said  tliat 
tliere  is  every  rca.=  on  to  ixpect  ever  increas- 
ing toreign  sales  He  s.ild.  liowever.  that  there 
h.is  been  no  dvnamlc  direction  of  our  export 
ilr'■^'^am  by  ihc  federal  government  In  his 
ITepared  statemeiit    Mr    Alleriiand  added: 

Til  the  early  days  ol  the  Kennedy  Adminis- 
tration lliere  was  created  m  the  Commerce 
Dcparlnienl  an  utfice  of  Export  Expansion, 
Unfortunately,  llic  I'oslllon  was  tilled  for  only 
TWO  years.  If  the  United  States  hopes  to 
prrscrve  and  exp.uKl  it.s  lavnrnble  trade  bal- 
ance, it  is  imperative  tliat  tfie  I^resldent  cre- 
ate a  position  of  ■B:xport  C/ar' 

■  Tills  office  should  liave  all  the  powers  and 
prestige  of  .t  cabinet  oflicer.  ambassador  or 
-pecial  assistant  to  the  i'resldent.  Tlie  staff 
nd  office  budget  should  be  commensurate 
V  1th  tlie  resinmslhilitles  This  job  should  go 
"o  an  inrllvldual  with  experience  in  industry 
:ind  Hnance  and  known  and  registered  here 
and  abroad  "" 

One  of  the  many  advantages  of  a  govern- 
n.ent  export  expansion  program  would  be  the 
i  ablicatlon  and  dissemination  of  meanlng- 
:;;1   statistics   showing   the   states   and    their 

■  I.'cted  representatives,  the  value  of  export 
•rade  in  the  creation  of  Jobs  and  income,  A 
•horough  study  in  this  area  would  lllcely 
r.  verse  the  anomalous  situation  in  which 
■^late  business  leaders  are  working  many 
limes  at  cross-purposes  to  their  Congres- 
sional delegations.  Mr.  Allerhand  added  that 
:t  makes  little  sense  for  state  officials  to  be 

r.iveling   abroad   and   establishing   offices   in 

■  reign  rountrles  for  the  expansion  of  ex- 
I'orts  when  their  senators  and  representa- 
•ives  are  leading  the  light  for  protectionist 
.••eislation. 

Mr    Allerhand  was  aslced  to  comment  on 
recent  testimony  before  a  Senate  committee 
10  the  etfect  that  American  firms  are  losing 
txport     business     Ijecause     ot     unnecessary 
liclays  in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Mr. 
Mlerhand  simply  pointed  out  that  this  was 
;st  another  example  of  the  absolute  neces- 
i".v  for  an  overall  governmental  export  pro- 
ram   An  export  czar  with  all  the  power  and 
;  restige    of    the    United    States    government 
.'Phlnd  him  would  be  the  greatest  new  step 
II'.  the  Jield  of  international  trade  since  the 
iiset  of  reciprocal  trade  legislation. 


MRS.  CONEYS  CLEAN-UP 
AMERICA  CAMPAIGN 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 

I>:  THE  .-SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  late  this 
^ummer  a  nationwide  campaign  is  sched- 
uled to  be  launched  which  has  as  its  goal 
a  much-needed  debris  and  rubbish  re- 
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moval  program.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  impetus  behind  this  drive,  which  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion of  "Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  arose  largely 
from  the  previous  success  achieved  m  a 
similar  local  program  headed  by  Mrs, 
Mattie  Coney  of  Indianajxilis, 

The  Clean  Up  America  campaigri  will 
be  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  In- 
dianapolis Citizens  Forum  project  which 
Mrs.  Coney  and  her  husband  initiated  in 
1964.  The  earmark  of  this  interesting  ex- 
periment has  been  the  emphasis  on  a 
block-by-block  and  neighborhood  ap- 
proach in  which  local  pride  in  cleanliness 
and  restoration  is  stressed. 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  at  Freedoms 
Foundation  headquarters  for  members  of 
the  press  and  other  groups  Mrs.  Coney 
had  the  opportunity  to  explain  in  detail 
her  formula  for  attacking  the  problem  of 
municipal  dirt  and  grime,  Dr,  Kenneth  D. 
Wells,  president  of  the  foundation,  hopes 
that  the  drive  will  develop  and  expand 
into  a  truly  national  crusade  which  will 
reach  its  countrywide  cleanliness  goal  by 
the  time  of  the  Nation's  200th  anniver- 
sary celebration  in  1976, 

An  interesting  article  describing  this 
new  campaign  and  the  significant  loles 
played  by  Mrs.  Coney  and  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  appeared  in  the  July  11  issue 
of  the  North  East  Topics  published  in  In- 
dianapolis. In  order  that  others  may 
learn  more  about  this  important  drive,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nationwide  Cle^n-Uh  SriiEDvi.Kn 
I  By  Norma  Orr) 

Tlie  success  story  of  Mrs,  Mattie  Cor.ey  and 
the  Citizens  Porum  of  InaianapoUs  wii;  be 
told  all  over  the  country  with  t)ie  beginning 
of  a  nation-wide  ■Clean  Up  America"  cam- 
paign patterned  after  the  local  program, 

Mrs,  Coney  told  the  "IndlanapoUs  Story" 
at  a  recent  meeting  ol  educational,  civic,  and 
press  notables  at  the  Freedoms  Foundation 
at  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania. 

The  proposed  "Clean  Up  America"  cam- 
paign will  be  patterned  after  the  Citizens 
Porum  project,  launched  in  1964  by  the  for- 
mer teacher  and  her  husband,  Elmo 

The  national  drive  is  the  brain  child  of 
Dr.  Kenneth  D  Wells,  president  of  tlie  Free- 
doms Foundation,  who  hopes  that,  with  the 
cooperation  of  jjress.  radio,  and  television 
media,  a  nation-wide  clean-up  drive  laav  Ijc 
launched  late  this  summer 

As  the  program  unfolds,  he  expects  that  it 
will  continue  steadily  so  that  the  entire 
nation  may  be  cleared  of  filth,  rubbish,  and 
debris  for  its  200th  blrthdav  celebration  in 
in  1976. 

Both  Mrs.  Coney  and  Dr  Wells  believe  in 
the  principle  that  dirt  leads  to  despair  and 
a  defeatist  attitude.  "We  liope  to  energize 
and  arouse  a  new  liope  .ind  optimism  in  all 
American  people."  Dr  Wells  says 

In  a  letter  to  Dr,  Wells,  0.\ie  Reichler, 
editor  emeritus  of  tlie  Yonlcers,  New  Yorlc. 
Herald  Statesman,  says.  Tins  war  on  filth, 
I  am  confident,  will  help  realize  the  Ameri- 
can Dream,  It  may  well  prove  to  be  tlie  pilot 
project  that  will  case  the  ominous  worldwide 
threat— that  we  will  run  out  ot  pi.iccs  to 
throw  our  garfcaye  and  trash." 

""If  it  eases  at  all  the  frustrations  and 
grievances  that  create  a  reservoir  for  noting, 
it  will  be  especially  effective."  Reichler  con- 
tinued. 

The  success  of  Mrs.  Coney's  program,  whicli 
emphasizes  block-to-block  responsibility  for 
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cieanlness  and  neighborhood  pride,  is  readily 
evident  in  the  restoration  of  many  north  side 
neighlxirhoods   in   Indianapolis. 

Of  one  sucli  iieightx)rhood  she  said.  "Tlie 
pride  and  caring  was  tiiere  Tliese  people  sim- 
ply iiad  been  too  busy  raising  their  cliildren 
.ind  getting  tlirougli  the  daily  routine  of  life 
t  )  notice  each  other  or  tlieir  deter!(.irating 
neigliborliixjd  .^11  we  did  was  to  re-introduce 
tiiem  to  eacli  other  and  tliey  io<ik  it  irom 
there  "■ 

Much  in  demand  as  a  public  spealcer  of 
rnz"r-sh,irp  wit  and  down-tfi-earth  humor. 
Mrs,  Coney  is  not  just  a  ualker.  She  is  a  "roll 
up  your  sleeves-  get  the  Job  done"  type  per- 
son with  no  ^  ympathy  tor  the  malingerer,  the 
demonstrator,  tlie  prf>testor,  or  the  whiner — 
of  any  rare,  creed,  or  color, 

A  inee'ing  is  scheduled  lor  the  end  of  July 
or  the  first  '  August  lo  discuss  specific  as- 
sianment-s  in  the  "Clean  Up  .America"  cam- 
p.iign.  At  this  time,  a  coordinating  committee 
will  be  named  lor  keeping  all  units  in  the 
drive  fully  informed  on  progress  and  results. 

riie  campaign  will  begin  sometime  near  tiie 
15th  of  August,  ,md  will  extend  through 
ThanksBivint;,  AU  action  will  be  reported  to 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  for  recording  and 
distributing  results. 

"I  iiave  all  the  details  Iiere  in  jny  purse." 
said  Mrs,  Coney,  rum.iging  tliroueh  a  suit- 
case-sized liandbig.  "I  get  lots  of  mail  from 
tiio  Freedoms  Foundation" 

Which  Is  understandable  Tlie  Freedoms 
Fotmdation  and  Mattie  Conoy  spenk  the  same 
langu.iBC, 


GUN-CONTROL  LAWS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 
TV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRE,'<ENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texa.s.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  18.  1968.  Mr  George  Putnam,  a  news 
reporter  for  Channel  .').  KTLA,  pave  what 
I  feel  a  very  thoughtful  commentary  on 
gun-control  laws  and  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  th(^  Record,  I  include 
the  text  of  his  commentary  i 

GiN-CoNTROL  Taws 

It  IS  this  reporters'  opinion  that  few 
tiioughtful  citizens  are  opposed  lo  adequate, 
sensible  and  elTectivc  gun  laws.  But  it  is  also 
this  reporter's  opinion  that  the  \ast  ma- 
jority of  .■America's  citizens  are  opposed  to 
iaws  that  would  penalize  decent  citizens  and 
make  it  easy  for  the  sniper,  the  ;issassin.  the 
murderer. 

Therefore,  in  these  emotion  packed  days 
following  the  assa.ssination  cf  Senator  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy.  law  makini'  bodies  must  not 
be  swayed  by  the  hysteria,  panic,  and  the 
^'rowing  clamor  among  normally  rational 
American  citizens.  We  have  laws  concerning 
ownership  and  the  traffic  and  carrying  of 
cuns  in  California,  We  liave  laws  restricting 
tlie  possession,  and  we  have  iaws  relating  to 
carrying  a  cun  in  the  cormnission  of  a  crime. 

But  in  all  loo  many  instances,  these  laws 
are  not  abided— are  not  enforced.  Therefore, 
IS  tlicre  any  reason  to  expect  addit.onal  gun 
laws  to  be  enforced  with  any  greater  degree 
of  vigilance'  Now  these  are  questions  that 
might  be  a.sked — why  not.  Instead  of  engag- 
ing m  this  emotional  binge,  cry  out  instead, 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws— I  mean  all 
of  them — that  are  already  on  the  books, 

.\s  example — there  was  a  law  against  Sen- 
ator Kennedy"E  alleged  assassin  having  a  gun, 
California  law  prohibits  possession  of  a  gun 
by  any  alien.  And  reasonable  persons  cer- 
tainly must  be  oppor^d  to  the  mail  order 
traffic  in  firear.ms 

I  Ijelieve  in  a  law  that  would  prevent  sale 
of  guns  through  the  mall,  or  any  other  means 
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where  they  can  be  easily  secured  by  Juveniles. 
men'.aUy  deficit,  or  emotionally  unbalanced 
I  believe  that  every  purchase  of  a  gun  should 
be  thoroughly  Investigated  and  that  each 
gun  purchased  should  carry  with  It  a  pink 
slip.  U  you  pleftse— a  pmtt  slip  of  ownership 
Then,  when  the  gun  is  sold  or  disposed  or.  i 
record  would  be  kept  to  cover  the  transac- 
tion And  the  registration  slip  would  be  pre- 
sented in  the  purchase  of  ammunition  for 
the  gun 

You  and  I  have  a  right  to  know —on  a  pur- 
chaser-seller basis  who  is  buying  the  gun. 
his  background,  his  record  and  the  purpose 
for  which  that  weapon  is  going  ti:>  be  used 
It  Is  admitted  that  the  criminal  will  find 
ways  to  .-secure  firearms  It  Is  admitted  that 
no  gun  control  measure  regardless  of  how 
stringent  it  might  t>e  will  completely  avoid 
many  unhappy  circumstances  But  every 
step  should  be  taken  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sibility that  firearms-  death  dealing  weap- 
ons- laU  lnt'>  the  hands  uf  the  irresponsible. 
the  mentally  deficient  the  nabltual  drunk- 
ards, the  narcotics  addicts,  the  criminals 

What  we  should  be  concerned  with  Is 
armed  lawlessness-  not  the  curtailment  of 
sports  enthusiasts,  or  a  person  who  wishes 
U>  protecjt  his  home  property,  family,  against 
the  incre^elns?  numbers  i.)f  the  lawless  among 
us  And  until  such  time  as  we  can  achieve 
good,  firm  feder.^1  l.iws  to  curtail  interstate 
shipments  of  firearms — It  would  be  futile  to 
enact  st^ite  or  local  ordinances  of  a  more 
highly  restrictive  nature.  These  pointa  should 
be  remembered 

Those  whii  use  firearms  for  Illegal  purposes 
are  criminals,  and  there  Is  nothing  on  the 
record  to  indicate  that  criminals  are  in- 
fluenced to  any  degree  by  laws  of  the  land 
When  orgini/.ed  crime  requires  guns.  It  goes 
out  and  gets  them  or  it  makes  them  It  gets 
the  best,  must  modern  rnpid  fire  weapons  on 
or  off  the  market  The  hoodlum  will  never  Oe 
controlled  by  any  firearms  registration 

The  suggestion  that  the  registration  of 
personal  weapons  In  the  possession  of  law 
abiding,  decent  citizens.  Is  going  to  change 
the  crime  picture  is  neither  realistic  nor  Is  it 
far  sighted  The  law  abiding  will  register  if 
compelled  to-  -but  the  criminal  will  not 

It  is  this  r'jporter  s  opinion  that  the  gov- 
ernment sho  lid  Increase  the  penalties  for 
concealment-  -seiiie  contraband  weapons — 
and  police  Interstate  traffic  m  guns.  This 
reporter  would  be  delighted  to  Join  hands 
with  those  favoring  tougher  g\in  laws  If 
those  who  are  shouting  the  loudest  for  such 
laws  will  now  also  Join  us  m  tougher  nar- 
cotics laws — a  tougher  approach  to  criminal 
activity  on  all  fronts — swift  and  sure  punish- 
ment as  prescribed  by  law.  including  capital 
punishment  in  the  State  of  California. 

You  can't  have  it  both  ways — you've  got 
to  take  it  either  one  way  or  the  other  I 
think  It  Is  Inconsistent  for  a  Judge  to  clear 
a  man  of  parole  '.lolatlon  charges — Includ- 
ing possession  ol  a  gun — during  a  gun  battle 
between  Black  Panthers  and  Oakland  police 
o»  the  grounds  that  the  Black  Panther  leader 
was  imprisoned  because  of  his  political  ac- 
tivities—  not  ijccause  of  a  parole  violation 

It  Is  Inconsistent  for  a  judge  to  refer  to  the 
"hobnailed  boots  of  the  police  "  and.  at  the 
same  time,  cry  out  that  the  public  Is  apathet- 
ic concerning  law  enforcement. 

It  is  inconsistent  to  violently  oppose  capi- 
tal punishment  and  at  the  same  time — In  a 
moment  of  anguish  and  hysteria-  to  attempt 
to  tear  a  suspect  from  the  hands  of  .he 
police,  to  take  the  law  In  ones  own  hands 
and  icream.  "Kill  him!  Kill  him  now"'  - 
meanwhile,   trying  to  do  exactly  that 

So  I  think,  instead  of  overall  lamiring 
for  Just  one  phase  of  strengthened  law  en- 
forcement, let  us  now  determine  that  we 
will  strengthen  all  of  law  enforcement— and 
that  would  Include  the  enforcement  of  'he 
gun  laws  that  are  now  In  effect 

Four-thirty  and  ten  pm  news  reports. 
KTLA,    Channel    Five 
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MR     JUSTICE    FORT  AS    AND    ALEX- 
ANDER  HAMILTON'S  PHANTOM 


August  2,  1968 


HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN.  JR. 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  .STATES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr  President,  article  II  of 
the  Con.stitution  expressly  provides  that 
the  President  may  appoint  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice  only  "by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  con.sont  of  the  Senate  "  Hence,  it 
should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  a 
Senator  does  not  a.ssume  the  right  to 
matte  a  decision  he  is  without  power  to 
make  when  he  undertakes  to  perform  his 
duty  to  judge  the  advisability  of  accept- 
mc  or  re.ii'ctint:  a  Prf.sidential  iiomma- 
non  for  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

The  gravity  of  the  obligation  which 
this  constitutional  provision  impo.ses  on 
a  .Senator  is  clearly  revealed  by  the 
nature  of  the  office  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice  occupies  and  the  awesome  power 
he  exercises  in  it  Supreme  Court  Justices 
hold  office  for  life,  and  are  not  respon- 
sible in  any  way  to  the  people.  After  they 
ascend  to  the  Bench,  no  authoiity  exter- 
nal to  themselves  can  control  their  of- 
ficial conduct  or  make  them  keep  their 
oaths  in  support  the  Constitution 

Our  Foundimt  Fathers  were  confident 
that  this  awesome  power  tht'v  izave  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices  would  not  be 
used  to  destroy  the  document  they  had 
labored  with  so  much  wisdom  to  con- 
struct. Of  course,  there  were  fears  voiced 
dunnt:  the  ratification  contest  over  the 
omission  of  the  Constitution  to  provide 
any  real  check  upon  unconstitutional  be- 
iiavior  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  Alexander  Hamilton  overcame  these 
ariiuments  and  in  the  Federalist,  he  gave 
this  emphatic  assurance: 

The  suppi>sed  danger  of  Judiciary  en- 
croachments is.   in  reality,  a  phantom 

He  declared,  in  es.sence.  that  this  as- 
sertion was  true  because  men  .selected  to 
sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  would  'be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
those  qualifications  which  fit  men  for 
the  stations  of  Judges."  and  that  they 
would  ^'ive  'that  inflexible  and  uniform 
adherence  '  to  le'-^al  rules  "which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  indispensable  in  the  courts  of 
justice." 

Commenting  further.  Hamilton  said: 

To  avoid  an  arbitrary  discretion  in  the 
courts.  It  is  indispensable  that  they  should 
be  bound  down  by  strict  rules  and  precedents, 
which  serve  to  define  and  i)oint  out  their 
duty  in  every  particular  case  that  comes  be- 
fore them 

The  importance  of  Hamilton's  proposi- 
tion that  judges  should  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  rules  and  precedents  was 
summed    up    by    Chief    Justice    Harlan 

St'jne  in  t!;e  Butler  case 

While  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power 
by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
the  government  Is  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
straint the  only  check  upon  our  exercise 
of  power  Is  our  own  sense  of  self-restraint 

That  is,  although  one  may  possess  a 
brilliant  intellect  and  be  actuated  by  lofty 
motives,  he  is  not  qualified  for  the  sta- 
tion of  a  judge  in  a  government  of  laws 
unless  he  is  able  and  willing  to  subject 


himself  to  the  restraint  inherent  in  the 
judicial  process. 

The  end  result  of  the  presently  popular 
political  theor>'  that  judges  are  privileged 
to  substitute  their  individual  sense  of  jus- 
tice for  e.stablished  rules  of  laws  when 
they  decide  cases,  was  well  stated  by  Ju.*;- 
tlce  Cardozo  when  he  said  that  it  "  miph' 
result  in  benevolent  de.spotism  if  tl!> 
judges  were  benevolent  men.  It  would  pu' 
an  end  to  the  rei^n  of  law."  To  cover  Ihi- 
result  with  the  popular  palliative  '  liviiii' 
Constitution  "  does  not  change  it  at  all 

Thus,  when  a  Senator  undertakes  ti 
discharge  his  duty  imder  article  II  o 
judge  the  qualifications  of  a  nominee  \i 
the  Supreme  Court,  his  inquiry  is  iii  • 
limited  to  the  Inlelliuence.  character,  an  : 
.scholarship  of  the  nominee,  but  extend- 
to  his  judicial  philosophy  which  includf 
his  willingness  to  subject  himself  to  that 
most  precious  of  all  judicial  virtues — se!t- 
restraint  Tlie  important  question  con- 
fronting the  Senate  as  it  passes  upon  tli* 
Fortas  nomination  is  whether  Mr.  Justit  • 
Fortas  possesses  the  intelligence,  judicial 
competence,  and  self-restraint  to  qualil'. 
him  for  elevation  for  life  to  the  mo:i 
prestigious  office  of  Cliief  Justice — n' 
office  more  powerful  than  that  of  tl. 
Presidencv  in  its  impact  upon  constiii 
tional  government 

Since  Mr  Fortas  has  been  a  Suprcm- 
Court  Justice  for  about  3  years,  he  ha- 
participated  in  numerous  Supreme  Couit 
decisions  and  has  revealed  in  a  tangibK 
manner  his  concept  of  the  role  of  . 
Supreme  Court  Justice.  I  believe  that  .. 
study  of  the  decisions  of  the  Court  ::. 
which  Mr  Fortas  has  joined  indicates  :<'.: 
easy  willingness  to  depart  from  the  wons 
and  histoiT  of  the  Con.stitution,  and. 
necessar>'  to  reach  a  desired  result.  :  ■ 
cast  into  the  judicial  garbage  can  soun  i 
precedents  of  past  courts. 

Space  does  not  [lermit  a  full  explora- 
tion of  all  the  recent  cases  which  illu.~- 
trate  the  reluctance  of  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  majority,  including  Mi 
Fortas.  to  abide  by  the  words  and  historv 
of  the  Constitution.  However,  because  ; 
believe  there  is  no  better  way  to  ascer- 
tain a  man's  judicial  philo.sophy  than  b'. 
studying  the  opinions  in  which  he  pai- 
ticipated.  I  will  mention  a  few. 

While  It  may  be  debatable  whether  tl.- 
results  of  these  decisions  arc  wise  i  " 
foolish,  the  simple  truth  is  they  are  no: 
constitutionally  jjermissible. 

Until  May  of  this  year,  both  Federr.l 
and  State  courts  had  the  jwwer  to  issii!^ 
injunctions  to  prevent  individuals  froii 
trespassing  upon  the  property  of  anothi  r 
man  against  his  will.  But  in  the  Amal- 
gamated Food  Employees  against  Loga'. 
Valley  Plaza  case,  the  Court  in  the  gu:.-^i 
of  interpreting  the  first  amendmenv 
amended  it  to  give  individuals  the  con- 
st'tutional  right  to  go  on  the  privat 
rionerty  of  a  businessman  against  h:- 
will  and  there  urge  his  customers  not  'n 
trade  with  him  Thus,  for  the  first  tin.' 
II  .^i.icrican  histor>'  the  Court  converted 
an  illegal  trespass  into  a  newly  created 
constitutional  right. 

This  year,  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Jo:i'  - 
against  Mayer  Co  held,  without  repa-'i 
for  the  intent  of  Congress,  that  the  Ci\;'. 
Rights  Act  of  1866  was  really  an  opcM 
occupancy  law  even  though  the  Court'.- 
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novel  conclusion  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
.ict  throughout  the  intervening  102  years 
.tiid  even  though  very  specific  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  open  occupancy  had 
iiist  been  approved  by  the  90th  Con- 
gress, which,  according  to  all  cannons 
,f  statutory  construction,  should  have 
laken  pi'c cedence  over  the  1866  act. 

Even  thoutih  the  Court  has  never  held 
that  a  .State  lias  to  enact  an  open  housing 
law.  in  1967  the  Court,  in  the  Reitman 
case,  found  something  new  in  the  14th 
.iinendment  which  said  that  the  people 
I '  California,  voting  by  referendum, 
L.uild  not  repeal  their  open  occupancy 
'.aw  once  enacted. 

In  a  most  amazing  case,  the  Court  held 
!!i  Katzenbach  against  Morgan  that  the 
14th  amendment  empowers  Congress  to 
..bnlisii  New  York's  English  language 
V'lter  requirement  and  substitute  for  it 
.t  newly  created  .^-ederal  voting  quali- 
fication, even  though  the  Court  conceded 
that  the  English  language  requirement 
.%as  reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory, 
..!id  notwithstanding  the  admitted  con- 
-ntutional  power  of  States  to  prescribe 
■:ch  requirements.  This  case  broadens 
-.lie  power  of  Congress  beyond  that  given 
I '.  the  Constitution  and  shows  a  com- 
i  .ete  disregard  for  the  plain  words  of  the 
(".institution. 

In  the  case  of  United  States  against 
Kobel,  the  Court  held  unconstitutional 
a.'i  act  of  Congress  which  prohibited 
C.jmmunists  from  working  in  the  defense 
i.dustry.  Thus,  the  finst  amendment 
luht  of  association  of  Communists  was 
t\tended  to  be  superior  to  the  right  of 
(■  .ngrcss  to  protect  the  national  security 
I :  this  country. 

This  year,  the  Court  also  held  in  the 
Keyishian  against  the  Board  of  Regents 
cose  that  a  New  York  State  statute 
which  prohibited  Commimists  from 
teaching  in  their  public  schools  was  un- 
constitutional. And  so  the  right  of  Com- 
munists to  associate  with  each  other  dis- 
ables New  York  to  pass  a  law  providing 
that  Communists  cannot  teach  in  the 
public  .schools  in  New  York.  In  both  cases 
tie  Court  was  amending  the  first  amend- 
:;  ent.  To  paraphrase  Justice  Oliver  'Wen- 
ciell  Holmes'  famous  statement  on  this 
.'■ubject,  the  first  amendment  may  mean 
an  individual  has  a  constitutional  right 
to  be  a  Communist,  but  it  does  not  mean 
1.''  has  a  constitutional  right  to  a  job  in 
a  defense  plant  or  in  the  public  schools. 

During  1966,  in  Miranda  against  Ari- 
^"cna.  the  Court  usurped  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  and  adopted  a  code 
f :  conduct  for  Federal  police  officers  and 
uurped  the  power  to  amend  the  Con- 
.stitution insofar  as  that  decision  was  ap- 
1  ..ed  to  the  States.  This  code  of  conduct 
li.'.steriously  became  an  acctised's  con- 
Mitutional  right  after  no  one  had  foimd  it 
i:.  the  Constitution  for  176  years  and 
fiery  confession  of  a  criminal,  no  mat- 
ter how  volimtarily  made,  was  negated 
unless  the  code  was  followed. 

.•\fter  deciding  that  they  had  the  right 
t  '  legislate  police  manual  rules  and  call 
them  constitutional  rights,  the  Court  in 
'iie  case  of  Johnson  against  New  Jersey 
(■i^'Cided  that  the  rules  of  police  conduct 
•  numerated  in  the  Miranda  case  were  not 
ittroactive.  How  can  constitutional 
lights  not  be  retroactive?  The  Johnson 
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case  was  no  less  than  a  volimtary  con- 
fession by  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  was 
amending  the  Constitution  in  the  Mi- 
randa case. 

A  prime  example  of  the  Court's  usur- 
pation of  the  legislative  authority  of  Con- 
gress is  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
against  Allis  Chalmers  Manufacturing 
Co.  Section  7  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
provides  in  the  plainest  possible  language 
that  employees  should  have  the  right  to 
refrain  from  engaging  in  concerted  labor 
activities.  Yet.  the  Court  held  that  the 
union  could  have  fines  impo.scd  and  en- 
forced by  the  Court  against  workers  who 
refused  to  participate  in  a  strike. 

Mr.  Justice  Black  eloquently  illustrated 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  when  he 
said  about  this  case : 

In  my  Judgment,  it  ill  behooves  this  Cotirt 
to  strike  so  diligently  to  defeat  this  un- 
equivocally declared  purpose  of  Congress 
merely  because  the  Court  believes  that  too 
much  freedom  of  choice  for  workers  will  im- 
pair the  effective  power  of  unions 

At  least  20  times  during  the  last  178 
years  the  Court  held  that  the  .sixth 
amendment  guarantee  of  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  did  not  extend  to  criminal 
contempt  cases.  In  May  of  this  yeai,  the 
Court  in  Bloom  against  Illinois  amenaed 
the  sixth  amendment  and  threw  those  20 
decisions  in  the  judicial  garbage  can. 

Also,  this  year  the  Court  once  again 
amended  the  sixth  amendment  in  the 
Duncan  against  Louisiana  case.  There 
the  Court  overruled  scores  of  their  prior 
decisions  which  held  that  the  right  of 
counsel  clause  of  the  sixth  amendment 
has  no  application  whatever  to  State 
criminal  trials. 

In  my  deliberate  judgment,  the  few- 
cases  I  have  cited  which  were  joined  in 
by  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  make  it  plain  that 
in  the  performance  of  his  work  as  an  As- 
sociate Justice,  Mr.  Fortas  has  under- 
taken to  carry  into  effect  the  words  he 
spoke  at  American  University  on  March 
20,  1968.  At  that  place  and  time  he 
declared : 

But  the  words  of  the  Constitution  were 
not  written  with  a  meaning  that  persists 
for  all  time.  Words  are  not  static  symbols. 
"Words  may  be  carved  in  impervious  granite. 
but  the  words  themselves  are  as  imperma- 
nent as  the  hand  that  carved  them.  They  re- 
flect light  and  shadow,  they  are  modified  by 
rain  and  sun.  they  are  subject  to  the  changes 
that  a  restless  life  brings  upon  them  So  the 
specific  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  not  been  fixed  and  unchanging 
They  never  will  be  fixed  or  unchanging.  The 
Constitution  is  not  static.  But  the  changes 
in  those  words^changes  in  the  meaning  of 
those  words — have  not.  as  one  might  think, 
been  arbitrary  or  haphazard. 

After  reading  these  words  by  Justice 
Fortas,  I  wondered  why  George  Wash- 
ington, Benjamin  Franklin.  James  Madi- 
son, Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  other 
good  and  wise  men  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution included  provisions  in  that  doc- 
ument requiring  Supreme  Court  Justices 
to  take  oaths  to  support  a  Constitution 
whose  words  Justice  Fortas  says  have  no 
fixed  meaning,  and  specifying  that  the 
Constitution  can  be  amended,  that  is, 
changed  in  meaning  only  by  the  joint 
action  of  Congress  and  the  States. 

"When  all  is  said,  one  of  America's 
greatest  jurist.  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall, said  all  that  can  be  soimdly  said 
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on  the  subject  in  Marbury  against  Madi- 
son. His  words  should  be  contrasted  with 
those  of  Mr.  Justice  Fortas.  After  declar- 
ing that  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  designed  to  be  permanent,"  he 
added: 

From  these,  and  many  other  .selections 
which  might  be  made,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  contemplated 
that  instrument  as  a  rule  for  the  government 
of  courts,  as  well  as  the  legislature.  "Why 
otherwise  does  it  direct  the  judges  to  take 
an  oath  to  supjxirt  it?  This  oath  certainly 
applies,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  their  con- 
duct In  their  official  character.  How  immoral 
to  impose  It  on  them,  If  they  were  to  be  used 
.is  the  instruments,  and  the  knowing  Instru- 
ments, for  violating  what  they  swear  to  sup- 
port! •  •  •  Why  does  a  Judge  swear  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  agreeable  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  if  that  Consti- 
tution forms  no  rule  for  his  j-'overnment? 
•  •  •  If  such  be  the  real  state  of  things,  this 
is  worse  than  solemn  mockery. 

I  close  'A'ith  thi.s  observation:  If  its 
words  have  no  fixed  meaning,  the  Consti- 
tution is  indeed  a  ".solemn  mockery," 
and  furnishes  "no  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment" of  Supreme  Court  Ju.stices.  I 
maintain  that  a  vote  for  confirmation  of 
Justice  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice  is  a  vote 
to  commend  the  creation  of  this  "solemn 
mockery"  and  to  perjietuatc-  Alexander 
Hamilton's  phantom  as  the  liveliest  and 
most  fri.ehtful  i:host  in  our  governmental 
.structure.  I  want  no  part  of  it. 


UNITED  -WORLD  FEDERALISTS  RES- 
OLUTIONS   ON    CURRENT    ISSUES 


HON  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent series  of  resolutions  on  current  issues 
came  to  my  desk  the  other  day.  The 
United  "World  Federalists  at  their  con- 
vention this  year  acted  on  many  vital 
questions  facing  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the.se  statements  so  that  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  Ije  aware  of 
the  fine  work  produced  by  this  organiza- 
tion: 

Resolutions    Adopted    at   the   22d    General 
.Assembly  Chicago.  Ill  ,  June  2.  1968 

our  duty  first  as  americans 

United  World  Federalists  focuses  Its  pro- 
pram  on  the  first  practical  step  that  can  be 
taken  now  to  make  the  United  Nations  cap- 
able of  insuring  world  peace  with  Justice 
under  enforceable  world  l:iw  The  first  prac- 
tical step  is  the  development  of  a  new  United 
States  foreign  policy  dedicated  to  that  jjur- 
pose  We  are  convinced  that  until  the  United 
Strifes  Government  has  .such  a  policy,  it  will 
not  have  a  forelcn  policy  which  ran  succeed. 

Military  power  politics  among  natlon- 
st.Ues  as  a  way  of  manaelnB  international 
affairs  is  obsolete.  Any  L-overnment  policy 
which  relies  on  that  system  is  bankrupt  This 
IS  so  becai.se  in  the  nuclear  aee  '.ieither  the 
United  .States  nor  .iny  other  country  dares  to 
push  national  power  to  an  ultimate  military 
decision.  Witness  that  the  United  States. 
which  is  the  most  wwerful  nation  m  the 
world  today.  Is  not  powerful  enoueh  to  make 
its  purposes  jirevail. 

The  professed  goals  of  United  States  for- 
eign policy  are  to  preserve  world  peace  and  to 
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promoW  frpedcim  find  prosperity  for  all  men 
Far  from  succeecllaK  in  advancing  these 
suited  ob  ,et.  ti  .es.  tne  United  ritatee  rtuds  it- 
sf.:  :n  d  afitrl.jr  itlng  position  US.  strength. 
imce  re:ie  1  .n  oy  smaller  nations  for  their 
security,  is  now  leading  to  fear  of  U  S  armed 
forces.  US  wealth,  once  welcomed  for  ero- 
noniic  development,  is  being  equated  with 
t-ctjii' miic  aonuiiiition:  confidence  in  US 
ileais  18  giving  way  to  mistrust  of  US, 
rtv'tives  As  it  continues  to  fight  this  losing 
!):«t'le  the  United  States  Iself  becomes  ui- 
creaslnglv  the  captive  of  its  own  inllitary- 
mruuMtrirtl  i-omp!ex. 

The  alms  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
ire  .idm;r.»ble,  but  the  ends  and  the  means 
.ire  m.iti;a;iy  ext-lusue 

We  understand  that  neither  the  United 
S'a'es  n.  r  .any  other  nation  will  ab.indun  the 
ejierc.sp  of  national  ptwer  so  long  as  there 
n  n(i  a.-ernanve  to  the  international  [X>wer 
politics  ^y^tem  What  we  do  nnt  under- 
.>tand — what  we  deplore — u  the  complete 
f -lUure  of  the  United  States  ta  take  leadership 
in  developing  an  alternative  system 

The  United  Nations  a<  prriently  coniti- 
tuted  is  not  such  an  alternative  because  it 
can  function  only  as  its  Members  permit  It 
to  function  within  the  pf<wer  politics  frame- 
wort  . 

The  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world 
owes  a  duty  to  its  own  people  and  to  all  man- 
kind to  advocate  the  transformation  of  tlie 
Un.led  Nations  into  a  world  authority  for  tlie 
control  of  national  power  Our  government 
has  an  obligation  to  its  citizens  to  apprise 
trem  of  what  changes  m  the  United  Nations 
will  be  necessary  to  achieve  that  end.  If  it 
does  not  do  so.  Its  declaration  of  faith  In 
world  law  .ind  in  international  peacekeeping 
institutions  will  have  little  credibility  at 
home  or  abroad 

UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER  REVISION 

UN  Charter  revision  la  our  primary  objec- 
:.  e  We  are  convinced  that  fundamental 
changes  which  are  necessary  in  the  Charter 
cannot  b«  made  unless  member  nations  first 
investigate  and  study  them  In  depth.  This 
study  must  take  place  both  m  the  U.S.  and 
within  the  UN"  if  we  are  to  have  meaningful 
public  debate  on  Charter  reform  It  is  an 
Astounding  commentary  on  the  position  of 
our  own  Government  that  out  of  all  its  mll- 
Ucns  of  employees  it  does  not  have  one  single 
high  ofBcial  presently  giving  his  full  atten- 
tion to  these  matters 

We.  therefore,  urge  tKJth  the  President  and 
Congress  to  take  iQ\meaiate  steps  to  initiate 
tli:s  nece&saxy  study 

PEMEKVL    SETTLEMENT    OF     INTBRN,\TIONAL 

We  support  greater  r-jcourse  to  the  In- 
ternal Court  of  Jtiitice  fi>r  the  settlement  of 
international  U.£put«;s  and  urge  repeal  of  the 
Connally  reservation  However,  we  recognize 
that  today  many  International  disputes  are 
more  political  than  legal  In  nature.  In  order 
to  resolve  such  issues  by  peaceful  means. 
UtiKed  World  Federalists  advocates  the  fol- 
lowing meaatires 

1  The  Secretarv-General's  office  should 
ft  rther  de-.  elop  expert  individual  fact  find- 
ers 311(1  competent  mediators  who  will  be 
available  to  the  Secretary-General's  office  as 
consultants. 

3  The  good  offices  of  these  arbitrators  and 
consultants,  as  directed  by  the  Secretary- 
General,  could  be  used  in  troubled  areas  with 
the  consent  of  the  governments  involved 
to  repwrt  to  the  Secretary-General  on  condi- 
tions and  developments  threatening  world 
peace 

3  International  disputes  brought  to  the 
United  Nations  General  .Assembly  should  be 
referred  Initially  to  the  Assembly's  Sixth 
Legal  1  Committee  for  evaluation  and  advice 
reg.trding  any  legal  elements  Involved  as  an 
aid  to  more  dispassionate  discussion  and  dis- 
position of  the  Issues  in  Assembly  political 
bodies 
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fNITED  NATIONS  PEACKKETPINC   MAIHINERY 

We  advocate  the  following  closely  related 
measL.'res  to  improve  UN  peacekeeping  capa- 
bilities 

1  that  agreement  be  sought  among  UN 
members  on  a  definition  of  UN  peacekt-cpinc; 

'perallons  .md  on  rules  to  govern  the  de- 
ployment :»nd  withdrawal  of  UN  forces,  their 
proper  and  effective  use.  and  their  financing 
by   an   equitable  assessment   formuln, 

2  that  U.N  peace  forces  be  established  on 
1  more  reliable  basts  by  constituting  an  in- 
dependent, individually  recriuttnl  UN  force, 
by  national  contingents  designated  in  ad- 
vance which  receive  .special  UN  training,  or 
by  a  combination  of  these  two  methods. 

3  that  agreements  authorizing  UN  pence- 
keeping  operations  should  include  an  under- 
'aking  by  the  parties  involved  in  a  conflict 
situation  to  submit  the  icsues  in  dispute  to 
progressively  more  decisive  methods  for 
peaceful  settlement  at  agreed  intervals  dur- 
ing the  peacekeeping  'jperatlon  so  that  such 
operations  can  be  safely  terminated  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time 

ARMS    CONTROL    AND    DISARMAMENT 

We  hold  that  ratification  of  a  treaty  .igainst 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  by  as 
many  nations  as  possible  is  the  most  urgent 
arms  control  measure  before  the  United  Na- 
tions There  Is  general  agreement  among  most 
UN  members  that  such  a  nonprollferation 
treaty  must  be  foUovi-ed  promptly  by  agree- 
ments to  complete  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  to  cut  off  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  to  take  other  measures  for  nu- 
clear and  conventional  arms  reductions  It 
was  long  ago  agreed  and  has  been  re- 
empha.'l.^ed  recently  In  the  United  Nations 
that  all  such  limited  agreements  are  but  rlr.'.t 
steps  to  the  essential  goal  of  general  and 
complete  dlsainiament. 

We  applaud  United  States  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  nonprollferation  treaty  and  urge  the 
United  States  Government  to  continue  to 
press   for  ratification. 

We  urge  the  United  States  to  pursue  with 
equal  vigor  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on 
lompletion  of  the  test  ban  treaty,  on  a  cut- 
off ot  nucle.ir  weapoiu  production,  on  elimi- 
nation of  the  international  iale  of  conven- 
tional armoinenti.  and  on  other  measures  for 
arms  control  .uid  reduction. 

.\t  the  same  rime,  we  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  concentrate  new  efforts  on  the  es- 
sential gonl  of  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament by  directing  the  United  States 
.\rms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to 
place  primary  emphasis  on  planning  lor  the 
genuine  world  security  system  which  is  es- 
sential to  this  goal. 

I'NU'EHSAL    trNITED    NATIONS    MEMBERSHIP 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  policy 
>f  isolating  tlie  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
from  the  community  of  nations  has  greatly 
limited  the  United  Nations'  ability  to  deal 
Alth  disputes  We  seek  representation  for  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  urge  our  government  to  move  di- 
rectly toward  the  establishment  of  diplo- 
matic, cultural  .^nd  trade  relations  with  the 
Peking  Government  We  believe  that  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  should  be  repre- 
sented in  international  negotiations,  espe- 
cially in  those  that  concern  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

We  urge  a  UN  approved  solution  for  the 
future  stntus  of  Taiwan  that  will  properly 
represent  and  safeguard  the  rights  of  Tai- 
wanese and  Nationalist  Clunese  and  permit 
Taiwan  a  seat  in  tlie  UN  if  it  so  desires. 

Countries  which  are  at  present  divided, 
such  .ts  Vietnam.  Korea,  .tnd  Germany,  uwait 
political  solutions.  In  the  interim,  hawever. 
we  believe  they  should  be  fully  represented 
in  the  United  Nations, 

UWP  reiterates  its  belief  in  the  principles 
of  universal  members'nip  a.s  an  essential  at- 
tribute of  a  world  federal  government.  We 
recognize,  moreover,  that  a  world  federa- 
tion   with     properly    constituted    authority 
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miikes  possible  the  toleration  of  ditlerent 
political  .systems.  wiiMe  [>erforming  essentia! 
law-making   and    law-fuiiri.  nif;   functions 

AREAS    OF    UNITED    NATliNS    JURISDICTION 

We  hold  that  tlie  seabeds  beyond  national 
jurisdiction  outer  space  and  .\mar'tlca 
.should  be  used  for  peaceful  purposes  and 
reser\ed  ior  the  benetlt  of  all   mankind 

UWF  .ipplauds  the  treaties  pertaining  to 
outer  .sp.ice  .iiid  .\iitar('tu'a  wliicli  make  them 
subject  to  international  law  .md  protects 
them  against  n.itl  inil  appropriation. 

We  urge  pronit)f  ireatv  atrreements  to  pre- 
vent national  appropriations  and  miUtarv 
use  of  the  -eabed.s  bevond  national  jurts- 
dlctlou. 

In  our  view,  the  United  Nations  should  be 
given  Jurisdiction  over  the  seabeds.  outer 
space,  and  Antarctica  at  the  earliest  pos.'iblf 
time  so  that  these  areas  may  be  devoted  t  ■ 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  sn  th.'Ht  the  UN 
can  guarantee  their  exclusively  peaceful  use 
and  derive  from  them  .i  dependable  .source  of 
revenue 

tirVELOPMENT    OF    THE     NUREMBERG     PRINCIPLES 

We  have  consistently  maintained  that  the 
application  to  individuals  of  world  laws 
against  war  through  properly  constituted  in- 
ternational criminal  courts  is  essential  to 
just  and  enforciMble  world  peace. 

At  the  end  of  World  Witr  II.  a  precedent 
was  set  for  the  prosecution  by  internatlon.i! 
tribunals  of  Individuals  guilty  of  war  crime-; 
ar.d  crimes  .igainst  peace  and  humanity.  In 
1946,  the  United  Nations  unanimously  en- 
dorsed the  .Nurenburt;  principles  of  inter- 
national law  which  set  that  precedent.  Tliere- 
after,  the  United  Nations  Intern.ilion.il  Law 
Commission  codified  tho.se  principles  and 
drafted  a  Statute  for  an  International  Crimi- 
nal Court  to  implement  them 

Despite  all  thi.s,  the  United  Nations  has 
left  this  Mtal  issue  m  doubt  by  refusing  to 
adopt  either  the  Nuremburg  principles  or 
the  Statute   .As  a  result: 

1.  Vengeance  rather  than  justice  may  seem 
to  have  animated  the  prosecution  of  Nazi 
war  criminals — which  atlll  continues, 

2.  Individuals  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  deeply  troubled  by  consclentiou.s 
objection  to  wars  in  being,  are  deprived  of  .i 
higher  authority  to  which  they  may  repair 
for  lawful  protest 

3.  The  promise  'if  an  effective  deterrent  to 
war  inherent  in  'he  develrpment  of  the  Nur- 
emburg principles  has  been  callouslv  ignored 

UWF,  therefore,  urges  the  United  .States 
Civernment  to  take  leuder.'^hip  now  in  the 
United  Nations  to  revive  purposeiul  consid- 
eration of  the  draft  code  of  Offences  .Against 
the  Pence  and  Security  of  Mankind  .md  tl.t- 
draft  Statute  for  an  International  Crimln.i: 
Court,  so  that  thev  mav  be  perfected  mrt 
receive  favorable  action  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date, 

HUMAN    AND    CIVIL    RIGHTS 

Tlie  essence  of  our  goal  is  the  developmer.' 
of  laws  and  institutions  on  a  worldwide  c.i!- 
to  secure  human  dignity.  The  proclamatioK 
of  1968  as  International  Year  lor  Humai 
Rights  remindf  us  all  of  the  Common  intere^' 
of  mankind  in  progressing  toward  this  eiu, 
The  United  Nations  Conventions  on  Hum.... 
Rights  represent  valuable  steps. 

Therefore,  we  urge  in  the  strongest  term., 
that  the  United  States  Senate  assent  to  rati- 
fication of  these  conventions  .is  soon  as  pos- 
sible. They  seek  a  commitment  by  all  natlor.= 
to  enforce  elemcntarv  human  rights-bright^ 
whose  safeguarding  is  ,t  principal  function  o: 
just  government. 

We  support  creation  of  a  United  Nation- 
High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  to  re- 
view the  practices  of  nations  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  their  obligations  under  these 
coiiventions 

Furthermore.  UWF,  believine  as  It  does  li- 
the need  for  law  to  preserve  hiinian  dlenit\ 
throughc'Ut  the  world,  stands  solidlv  behind 
today's    struggle    in    the    United    states    :  > 
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achieve  equal  rights  ..nd  (.ipportunitles  for 
every  infin  and  woman  in  every  area  of  Amer- 
ican life 

ECONOMIC    AND    sO(  lAI.    DFVFLOPMENT 

We  reali7e  that  gross  di.sparities  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  status  between  nations 
shuiild  not  be  tolerated  We.  therefore, 
advoc.ite 

1  Mucli  t;reater  support  for  the  economic, 
b(.K.'iHl,  and  technical  assistance  programs  of 
the  United  Natif/iis  and  its  Specialized 
Agencies; 

2  Increased  use  by  <jur  (.iovernment  of  the 
United  Nations  action  agencies  such  as  the 
F.tod  and  Aftrk'ulture  Organization,  the 
World  He.ilth  Orttani/.atiun,  and  the  UN  De- 
velopment Program  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
uvfs  of  the  U  S.  m  all  lields  of  economic  and 
^l•^■lal  assistance  to  less  developed  countries; 

J.  Tailoring  UN  aid  to  the  specifi"  needs  of 
recipient  iiat.i.iis  and  iinkini;  it  to  SD.ial 
reforms  when  neces.sar\ 

4  Clianneling  t^f  United  States  aid  in- 
creasingly through  apprtipriatc  jnultilateral 
urgaiiliiations  in  order  to  free  it-s  economic 
aid  completely  from  inilitj<ry.  politic.il  and 
or.jnomlc  strings 

b.  Improved  conditions  to  enrotiraije  pr:- 
:  .te  1.. vestment  in  developing  nations: 

6,  Further  development  of  UN  regulatory 
Aiiencies  which  provide  world  law  m  action 
111  such  helds  iis  telecommunications,  po.stal 
services,  air  iraffic,  and  meteorology: 

7  Negotiation  of  more  equitable  world 
tnde  conditions  through  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
lUNCTADi  and  the  Genera!  .Agreement  of 
r.i riffs  and  Trade  i  GATT  i : 

H.  Supp,>rt  for  UN  effort-s  to  develop  inter- 
n.itionil  trade  law; 

'I  Bilateral  and  inultilater.il  .as-sistmce  ti 
nations  requesting  aid  in  the  control  of 
popuHtlon: 

10.  Strengthening  of  the  International 
Mnnetary  Fund  :ind  other  needed  measures 
t"  turt'ier  monetary  refrrm 

11.  E:^rly  US  .Tction  on  '.ho  unfinished  de- 
tails of  the  Ki  itr.cdy  Round  tariff  ..djust- 
ments: 

12.  Decisive  rejection,  as  a  deplorable  back- 
ward .'Lep.  of  the  growing  icr.deticy  towards 
protectionist  proposals  in  Congress, 

VIETNAM 

The  Vietnam  War  Is  glaring  evidence  of  the 
urgent  need  for  world  government  and  of 
the  futilty  of  national  armed  force  as  a 
means  for  resolvina  political  conflict.  Its  con- 
tinuance cannot  have  any  result  which  would 
warrant  its  cost  in  human  lives,  mi.sery.  hate, 
.11. d  destruction.  The  lor.ger  this  war  g.>es  on, 
the  longer  will  national  leaders  be  diverted 
from  d  n-otinz  their  efforts  to  the  more 
ureent  task  of  devi.sing  institutions  to  re- 
solve all  such  conflicts  without  violence  but 
wit.h  justice.  Worse.  Its  continuance — espe- 
01. illy  if  escalated — could  trigger  an  irretrlev- 
ayie  extension  into  worldwide  nuclear  war- 
fare. U.S.  involvement  lias  already  stirred  it* 
c.tizens'  worst  emotions,  endangered  its 
'  ;c:il  solvency,  erected  a  cancerous  military- 
industrial  system,  ar.d  is  rapidly  destroying 
:iic  faith  of  otlior  peoples  not  only  in  the 
.'■:-d3m  of  the  U.S.  Government  but  in  the 
iiic.rai   fiber  of  the  nation  itself. 

Tlie  Vietnam  War  Is  isolating  the  United 
States  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  dissipating 
Its  potential  for  expanding  freedom  and 
■  tstico  lor  mankind. 

Therefore,  we  ur.ec  Ciur  Government  to  de- 
c'calate  its  military  activity  in  Vietnam  im- 
mediately, begmnine  by  ceasinc:  the  bombing 
:  North  Vietnam,  in  order  to  speed  the 
.;-hievement  of  a  cease-fire  coinciding  with 
:  iMce  'alks  in  which  a  workable  settlement 
'.'"•h  effective  International  supervision  would 
'■■0  sought  Paving  due  regard  to  the  physical 
tcurity  of  tho.=  e  we  have  led  to  rely  on  our 
"■in[X)rt.  we  urge  our  itovernment  to  dlsen- 
t  lUBle  tis  from  this  war  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
t3  that  the  needed  work  of  reconstruction 
^^n  begin 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RHODESIA  AND  Snl  THWl.ST  .^fRtl  A 

The  United  Nations  has  made  it.=  jxasltion 
clear  regarding  the  present  regime  in 
Rhodesia  and  the  South  Alricaii  adnunistr,,- 
tion  of  Southwest  .Alri m. 

UWP  believes  that  these  situations  dem- 
onstrate the  trtitli  of  our  contention  that 
the  United  Nations  rcciuires  drastic  strengtli- 
cning.  Tlie  United  States  will  surely  observe 
the  mandatory  sanctions  voted  unanimously 
by  the  UN  Security  Council.  It  is  time  that 
the  United  States  revise  its  policy  toward 
other  nations,  particularly  South  .Africa  and 
Portugal,  which  aid  .!iid  ::bet  the  policies 
of  Rhodesia, 

Moreover,  we  condemn  m  the  strongest 
terms  the  refusal  of  the  Republic  of  South 
.Africa  to  reco<Tni/e  that  Southwest  Africa  is 
no  lonf'er  under  its  jurisdictir.n.  We  call  on 
the  United  States  in  su]iport  the  United  Na- 
tions maclimery  est;iblishfd  liir  tne  adminis- 
tration of  that  territory  No  confidence  will 
reni.iin  in  the  United  Nations  if  it  is  asked 
to  .iccept  a  responsibility  which  it  is  not 
permitted  to  discli.irre. 

IlEFKNSK  LifUCFT 

We  underst.iiid  th.it  neither  ilie  UuKcd 
St.ites  nor  any  i  ther  nation  will  abandon 
the  exercise  of  nation;il  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  so  long  .is  there  is  ;?o  alterna- 
tive to  I  he  international  .system  if  power 
politics.  Nevertheless,  we  in.-iist  th.it  Ccuj-ress 
must  subslaiitially  reduce  exorbitant  jjro- 
grammiiig  and  spending  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which,  at  its  present  level  of 
iunding.  encour.iges  continuati^jn  of  the  ob- 
solete and  bankrupt  foreign  policy  of  military 
power  politics.  This  exorbitant  jirograniminn; 
and  spending  reflects,  both  to  the  world  and 
to  our  own  citizens,  a  national  pobtiire  which 
is  in  direct  contradiction  to  our  .stated  foreign 
policy  objective  of  ceneral  .-md  complete  dis- 
armament under  enf./rteable  world  l.iw,  and 
denies  vital  resources  to  domestic  jn'O'-cram- 
ming  to  meet  the  needs  if  our  uwn  impover- 
ished Americans. 

As  a  specific  example,  'he  decision  to  build 
.1  limited  anti-balhslic  missile  system  was  m 
error.  Even  a  total  sy»tem  would  be  inetfec- 
tive,  since  an  enemy  need  only  increase  the 
number  of  his  warlieads  to  offset  any  ad- 
vantage the  syitem  might  give.  Tlie  ABM 
will  only  intensify  the  arms  race  and  give  .i 
false  sense  of  security  to  our  people.  .Such 
scliemes  as  these  illustrate  the  way  that  tlie 
military-industrial  complex  leads  to  an  in- 
tolerable waste  of  our  iiuman  and  material 
resources. 

KKtECnVE    SERVlrr    SYSTEM 

We  believe  the  jjresent  .Selective  .Service 
Law  inequitable  and  therefore  advocate  its 
replacement  by  a  mo.-e  equitable  statute.  .As 
an  organization  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  enforceable  world  law.  we  deplore  the  de- 
cay in  respect  for  all  hiw  that  comes  from 
an  attempt  to  implement  a  law  that  is  baKi- 
cally  unsound.  We  see  no  equity  in  a  measure 
that  grants  exemption  to  the  pacifist,  but  not 
to  men  equally  troubled  in  cnnscier.ce  who 
may  fear  that  being  drafted  would  force  them 
to  commit  crimes  agaiii;-t  pence  ,ind  man- 
kind. We  believe  that  many  conscientious 
resistors  of  the  American  draft  would  be  will- 
ing to  serve  in  an  individually  recruited 
United  Nations  Peace  Force,  if  this  alterna- 
tive were  available 

UWF  is  convinced  that  the  heart  of  the 
problem  is  an  unsound  .American  ftireign  pol- 
icy. Once  we  adopt  a  policy  based  on  the  use 
of  international  institutions  for  tiie  solu- 
tion of  international  problems,  rather  than 
one  based  on  the  unilaterally  determined  use 
of  military  power,  such  questions  of  con- 
science  will    not    arise 

i"..S.    GOVERNMENT'S    MAC  Hl.N  EK  Y    1-OK    r'r:ACE 

■We  urge  prompt  action  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  by  law 

1.  A  permanent  CouTicil  for  Peace  with 
offices  In  the  White  House,  reporting  directly 
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lo  the  l*resicient  and  having  equal  status  with 
ihe  Council  of  Economic  .Advisers,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  National 
.Aeroiiautics  and  .Space  Council. 

2.  A  standing  Joint  Committee  on  Peace 
in  the  Congress,  having  equal  status  with  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  un  Atomic  Eiierpy,  which  would 
hold  hearinits  and  make  recommendations  for 
Congressional  act  ion  on  mensurcf-  to  keep  the 
peace 


A  GREAT  RISK 


HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

OF    ALASKA 
IN  THE  .SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Fnclap.  AudiU't  .',    lUCS 

Mr,  BARTLETT,  Mr.  Pic^ident,  ihe 
presidential  eli  ctiom  in  November  liolds 
ri.sks  for  t)ii.s  Nation  wiiich  cannot  be 
bru.shfd  aside.  The  jiro.spfct  of  liaving  a 
Prt.sidcnt  take  office  next  January  under 
tlie  cloud  of  an  cxijedient  deal  .should  be 
a  matter  of  concern  for  all  Aineiican.s. 

The  .Anchorage  Daily  New.s  iias  .stated 
the  situation  in  very  clear  t.er!n.s. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Conckes- 
siONAi.  RrroRn  at  thi.«  point  an  editorial 
from  the  Anchorage  Dailv  New.s  of 
Aupust  2,  1968, 

There  bein.ii  no  obiection,  iIih  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  ijrinted  in  the  REroRD. 
as    follows: 

Wallace  and  the  Ripf  Seeds  of  Crisis 

If  the  popular  vote  for  President  in  19C8  is 
lis  evenly  divided  .i-s  it  was  in  1900,  George 
Wall.ice  need  catlier  only  :i4  Electoral  Col- 
lege votes  to  prevent  cilhi'r  Majo'r  party  can- 
didate from  being  routinely  confirmed  as 
Chief  Executive  Many  comiietent  political 
observers  believe  Wallace  has  .m  excellent 
chance  of  carrying  live  southern  .'tales  with 
47  electoral  vot4?s  and  a  modertaely  good 
chance  of  winning  four  border  states  with  44 
electoral  votes. 

In  this  space  ^est^rday  we  outlined  the 
dimensions  i,i  the  constitution."!  crisis  a 
pre-ldentia!  deadlock  coul-i  present  to  our 
n.ition.  Th-t  crisis  could  extend  far  beyond 
the  Ele'^toral   College  impn'.se  itself. 

Wallace  is  hoping  to  b  irgain  In  the  Elec- 
toral College  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
major  party  candidates.  He  hopes  that  one 
presidential  contender  will  buy  \%'hat  Wallace 
terms  his  "Covenant  of  Tlip  People,"  .■.  seven- 
poiiit-program  designed  to  perpetuate  his 
brand  of  racism  and  give  a  rebirth  to  the 
cause  '.f  stat.es'  rights.  Wallace  hopes  to 
make  a  single  trade: 

Guarantees  by  the  man  who  v.ill  be  Presi- 
dent to  acept  W'.illace's  views  ,is  a  corner- 
stone ff'r  the  r.ext  .Administration  in  return 
for  the  votes  necessary  to  Install  that  candi- 
date in  the  Wiiit*  Hou'-e 

But  suppose  neither  of  the  major  candi- 
dat,es  will  bargain  and  the  Electoral  College 
fills  to  give  a  majority  to  rnyo;:e?  The 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  then 
be-  mes  the  "T>ody  responsible  for  naming  a 
President  Each  .■^tate  ha.s  but  one  vote:  126 
votes.  .1  simple  majority,  are  necessary  to 
elect  a  Chief  Executivo  Her?  again  are  the 
seeds  of  crisis  for  cur  naton, 

.A  close  election  for  President  most  cer- 
t.iinly  would  be  reflected  in  the  political 
.  ffiliations  of  those  elected  to  the  Hou.se  In 
the  present  Congress.  29  st.ite  delesations 
l-.ave  Democratic  majoriti«>.s.  18  are  Republ:- 
ca.'i.  and  three  are  evenly  divided.  Tlie  Denio- 
cr.itlc  figure  includes  manv  .-tat.es  that  could 
be  expected  to  vote  f^r  Wallace  .And  so  there 
is  .:o  certainty  what.soevc-r  that  the  Hotise. 
!->ven  as  it  stands  today,  would  be  able  to 
a^ree  on  a  President  .After  the  November 
election  the  House  could  lie  even  m<jre  d.- 
v:d"d. 
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If  '.he  House  cinnot  name  a  new  Presi- 
dent wiihln  a  two  week  pjrlod  aiter  It  con- 
venes next  January,  t^le  Senate  will  nanie 
a  Vice  President  who  will  serve  untli  the 
House  comes  to  ^nps  with  Its  rasponslbllity 
The  Vice  President  named  by  ihe  Senate, 
ooncelvBb  y,  could  serve  an  extended  term  in 
offlce 

And  so  we  face  the  prospect  of  falling  Into 
a  maaaive  struggle  for  national  power,  where 
the  legitimacy  of  authority  In  the  mo«t 
p<jwerful  nation  on  earth  Is  by  no  means 
apparent  at  .i  time  when  even  a  temporary 
absence  of  authority  could  be  devastating  to 
our    country's    interests 

This  threat  must  be  blunted  and  the  con- 
ditions that  spawned  It  must  be  stricken 
from  our  Constitution 

The  election  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States  ifhould  not  be  a  complicated  exercise 
The  winner  should  be  the  candidate  who  re- 
ceives the  must  vutes  from  the  national  elec- 
torate If  that  simple  proposition  were  ac- 
cepted and  written  into  the  law  of  the  land. 
all  the  flberous  underbrush  that  threaten* 
the  1368  election  would  not  exist 

Our  system  unchanged  since  the  founding 
of  this  Republic,  gives  the  state.s— not  the 
people-  preeminent  authority  for  selecting  a 
President.  The  !tate8  decide  how  electors  will 
be  chosen  The  states  have  a  specific  number 
of  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  If  the  Col- 
lege Is  h.imstrung.  the  slate  delegations  In 
the  House  assume  the  responsibility,  each 
state  having  a  single  vote 

The  system  Is  drchalc  cumbersome,  un- 
necessary—  and  dangerous  Whatever  ra- 
tionale e-.olved  the  states'  role  in  the  selec- 
tion process,  that  concept  is  foreign  to  life 
in  the  miU-SOth  century 

With  communications  transportation,  edu- 
cation and  the  political  maturity  of  the  peo- 
ple that  exi5t  today  the  pc'iple  can  be  trusted 
to  make  the  final,  incontrovertible  Jvidgment 
No  obstacle  must  be  placed  in  the  way  of 
that  result  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine  that 
the  American  people  today  would  accept  the 
Installation  of  a  man  as  President  who  has 
not  received  the  popular  plurality  The 
clearly  expressed  will,  the  sane  and  sensible 
course.  Is  to  elect  our  President  by  popular 
ballot 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  we  repeat 
our  endorsement  of  yesterday  for  a  plan  that 
Would  bind  tae  members  of  the  next  House 
to  vote  fur  the  candidate  who  receives  a 
plurality  of  the  ballots  caat  throughout  the 
nation  And  we  repeat  our  conviction  that 
before  the  1972  presidential  election  this  na- 
tion must  adopt  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  ccvncedes  the  preeminence  of  the 
people  not  the  states.  In  the  presidential 
selection    process 

With  \ll  the  other  domestic  and  foreliin 
policy  problems  we  f.ice  today  we  cannot 
a.-Tord  even  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  man 
who  sits  in  the  White  House  has  the  author- 
ity to  govern  the  nation 


MARYL.\ND   MA.HINE   KILLED   IN 
VIETN.AiM 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

Ot     M\RV!  A.NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

Friday    AuQU-st  2.   1968 

Mr  LONG  Mr  Speaker,  Pfc  Donald 
r  McAllister,  Jr  ,  a  fine  young  marine 
from  MaiA'land,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memorv-  bv  including  the 
following  article  m  the  Record 

Donald  C    Mc .A luster.  Jr.  Elkton  M.\rine. 
Dies   in   War 

Marine  Pfc  Donald  C  McAllister,  Jr  ,  the 
son    jf   Mr     and    .Mr?     Dyr.ald   C     McAllister, 
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irlr  .  of  Elkf>n.  Md  died  last  Friday  of 
wounds  received  w.Mle  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam,  the  Defeiise  Department  uniiounced 
yesterday 

WA.S    DUE    PURPLE    HEART 

A  family  spokesm.m  said  Private  McAl- 
lister. 18.  was  wounded  by  mortar  fragments 
while  defending  a  p4jsllli>n  in  Quang  Trl 
Province   ne.ir   the   Demi ll tar iMd   Zone 

It  w.ia  not  kniiwn  whi-n  lie  re^eUed  the 
wounds  He  died  in  the  3d  Medical  Battalion 
Hospital   la   Quang    l"rl   province 

On  July  2.  the  family  spokesman  said. 
Private  .McAllister  was  wounded  In  the  right 
•*Tist  and  right  thigh  by  mortar  fragments 
He  returned  to  duty  July  7  and  was  sched- 
uled  to  receive  a  Purple  Heart 

He  w.is  A  member  of  t.ie  3d  BatttUon.  4th 
Marine   Regiment,    id   Marine   Division. 

Prlv.ite  McAllister  wivs  born  In  Cumber- 
.and.  Md  .  and  moved  with  his  pirents  to 
Elkton  111  195'J  He  attended  Elkton  Senior 
High  School  and,  until  he  enlisted  in  the 
marines  last  January,  he  worked  for  about 
tiiree  years  .;s  i  machine  .<per.it.ir  :n  a  Not- 
tingham   I  Pa  I    canning    factory 

LEFT    FO«    Vm^NAM    IM    JUNB 

After  »nlutlng  on  January  23,  he  received 
basic  training  at  Parrls  Island,  3  C  He  then 
took  training  as  a  mortjxm:in  .it  C.vmp 
f.eiger.  N  C    Me  left  lor  Vietnam  on  June  2b 

Priv.»te  McAllister  w.is  engaged  to  Miss 
Oeraldlue  Pope,  of  Oxf.)rtl.  Pa  They  had 
planned  to  be  married  next  summer  when 
Private  McAllister  was  scheduled  to  end  Ixls 
Vieinajn  ttiur 

Besides  nls  parents,  Pr'v.ite  Mc.Mllf.ter  Is 
survived  by  four  sisters.  Deborah.  17  Dlanne. 
15,  Linda.  1,1  ,ind  Connie,  li).  .ill  of  Elkton. 
los  paternal  gr.mdmother.  Mrs  Ross  M  Kirk, 
of  Notungh.un.  and  his  maternal  grand- 
father.  William  Evertv.   .if  Detroit. 


August  J,  W6,s 


ADVICE    .AND   CONSENT      THE    FOR- 
T.AS-THORNBERRY  ISSUE 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

.)F    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF    THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  2.   1968 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  text  of  re- 
marks I  rt'cently  made  before  the  Na- 
tional Prcs.s  Club  in  Washington  and  the 
transcript  of  a  question-and-answer  ses- 
sion be  prmted  at  this  pomt  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows 

Advice  and  Con.se.nt    The  F.)RTA!5-Thorn- 
SERRY  Issue 
I  Remarks  by  U  s   Senator  Robert  P   Griffin. 
National     Press    Club.     Washington.     DC  . 
July  30.  1968  I 

President  Cromley,  distinguished  guests, 
•nd  members  of  the  National  Press  Club 

Last  night  I  had  a  CTAzy  dream— Tm  sure, 
some  would  call  it  ii  nightmare: 

Barry  Goldwater  was  President — and,  he 
was  serving  out  the  last  months  of  his  Ad- 
ministration, lifter  announcing  that  lie  would 
nor  be  .1  candidate  for  reelection 

In  my  dream.  Chief  Justice  Warren  was  a 
Republlciin  There  was  ^reat  concern  In  high 
places  th.it  the  country  might  be  swinging 
toward  the  Democrats  .md  that  the  people 
might  elect  Hubert  Humphrey  :is  the  next 
President 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  Hubert  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  name  the  next 
Chief  Justice,  President  Goldwater  hit  upon 
a  verv  clever  scheme-  to  create  a  vacancy" 
on  the  Supreme  Court — which  would  not 
really  be  a  vacancy. 


In  my  dream  Mr  Wurren  tendered  lu^ 
resignation-  effective  ,it  the  pleasure  of  tlir 
Pre.sldent  President  Goldwater  did  not  reall. 
accept  It  He  said  "I  accept  your  drfisioi; 
to  retire,  effective  on/i/  i/  the  person  I  nomi- 
nate is  confirmed  by  the  Senate  " 

Then    President    Goldw.iter    proceeded    • 
ni'.me  his  closest  confident    iiid  his  const:)!  ' 
leciil   itdvlser.   Dean    Hurch.    to   the   Supremf 
Court 

It  doesn't  seem  possible,  of  course,  but  ;ti 
my  dream  Mr  Warren  seemed  to  tie  thrent. 
enlng  the  Senate  and  the  people  by  s^iyiii" 
he  would  .-.tiiy  on  indefinitely  if  I^residei  ; 
Goldwater  didn't  get  his  way 

Well,  of  course  the  Democrats  were  hop- 
ping mrid  They  raced  and  fumed  nnd  d.  - 
plored  such  a  cynical  maneuver  to  deprl.-^ 
the  people  of  ,i  rightful  voice  in  determlnliig 
the  future  of  the  .Supreme  Court 

In  thi.s  crazy,  mlxed-up  dream  The  Dem  - 
cratlc  leader  of  the  Senate  seemed  to  i.. 
Lyndon  Johnson  He  was  p<ilnting  his  tinker 
at  the  Republicans  and  shouting  "Shame" 
'Cronyism  .it  Its  worst,"  .ind  he  was  sayli. 
there  would  be  a  filibuster  It  necessary  '  > 
make  sure  the  people  had  time  to  learii 
what  was  going  on 

In  my  dream  Everett  Dlrksen  .seemed  to  l>e 
leading  the  Hepiibllcan.s 

And,  In  his  inimitable  fashion,  he  w  i 
pointing  his  finger  and  saving;  '  Lyndon.  I 
have  never  heard  .irguments  so  fnxolous.  ih- 
aphtinous  ami   gossarrn  r 

In  my  dream,  the  Washnigtori  Post  and  the 
Neil'  York  Times,  of  course,  sided  with  the 
Republicans  on  this  Issue  .■\fter  .ill.  thev 
wrote  in  their  editorial:  Tlie  President  tlor, 
have  power  to  .ippolnt  Cronies'  'laip  been 
named  before  And.  besides.  Dean  Burch  do.  « 
have  I  law  degree  ' 

I  woke  up.  so  I  can't  tell  you  how  thu: 
battle  came  out.  But  the  nightmare  lingers 
on-  and  that's  why  I'm  here — ^'ratelul  t<  r 
the  opportunity  to  appear  In  this  justh- 
famous  forum— and  to  discuss  a  great  Issue 
of    historic    importance    and    proportions. 

There  .ire  some  in  the  country  who  would 
brush  the  current  controversy  .iside  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  just  [letty  bickering  ai.d 
JockeyliiK  fur  partisan  political  .sdvantage 
Those  who  take  such  .i  \  lew  ,ire  short- 
sighted 

rhe  issues  involved  In  this  struggle  rea.  1. 
far   beyond    party   lines   to   the   very   core     f 
lur  system  of  government 

.M  the  outset,  let  me  re-emph.xsize  that  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  has  nof — and 
does  'lot  now — challenge  or  ((uestlon  the 
Constitutional  [Kiwer  of  this  President,  or  o'. 
,iny  President,  to  make  nominations  to  hi; 
\-.uanries  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  some  of  the  columnists  and  editorial 
writers  ha\e  been  .saying,  with  a  lot  of  ink. 
any  President — even  a  President  In  the 
waning  months  of  his  final  year  m  office — 
his  the  Constitutional  power  perhaps  ever. 
a  resp<.)nsiblllty,  when  there  is  'eallij  . 
vacancy  I  to  make  such  nominations — and  ho 
'ontlnues  to  have  that  Constitutional  power 
even  through  the  last  day  of  his  Admlnistr.;- 
tlon. 

But.  of  course,  that  Is  not  the  point.  Some 
have  not  understood,  or  will  not  recognize 
that  under  our  Constitution  the  power  : 
this  President — or  of  any  President— t  > 
nominate,  constitutes  only  half  of  the  ap- 
pointing process 

The  other  half  of  the  appointing  proce?.'; 
lies  Within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Senate 
which  has  not  only  the  Constitutional  power 
but  a  solemn  obligation,  to  determir.'? 
whether  to  confirm  such  .i  nomination. 

Some  are  suggesting  that  the  Senate.- 
role  in  this  situation  is  merely  'o  .iscertai:. 
whether  a  Supreme  Court  nominee  is  "qual- 
ified. "  in  the  sense  that  he  pos.sesses  some 
minimum  measure  of  academic  training  or 
professional  experience. 

.Any  such  limited  view  of  the  Senates 
responsibility  with  respect  to  Supreme  Court 
nominations  Is  wrong,  and  does  not  .square 
with  the  clear  Intent  of  those  ".vho  conferred 
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the   "advice   and    consent"    i>owcr    upon   the 
Senate. 

In  the  Federalist  papers,  Alexander  Hamll- 
t.iii  wrote  that  the  requirement  of  Senate 
approval  In  the  appointing  process  would. 
m  his  words: 

.  .  be  an  excellent  theck  upon  a  .s-pirit 
lit  farorttism  of  tfie  President,  and  woula 
tend  greatly  to  prevent  llie  appointment  of 
unfit  cliaracters  Irom  slate  prejudice,  from 
f.imily  connection,  from  personal  attach- 
ments, or  Irom  a  view  to  popularity."  (Fed- 
rraiist  -No.  76) 

.Admittedly,  tlie  .Senate  has  moved  a  con- 
suierable  distance  away  from  Hamilton's 
uieal  with  respect  to  appointments  in  the 
E\ecull\e  branch.  But  that  is  somewhat  un- 
derstandable. Cabinet  members  and  other 
orticers  in  the  Executive  branch  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  and  they  are  re- 
;  ;>onsible    to    him. 

Ihe  .Senate  has  generally  recognized  that, 
unless  the  President  Is  given  wide  latitude 
111  .--electing  his  Cabinet  he  could  not  be  held 
.;e(.'ountable  for  the  Executive  branch  of 
i;.  vernment 

Tliroughout  our  history,  only  8  nomlna- 
tl.'hs  tor  C.iblnet  f>osts-  8  out  of  564 — have 
tailed  to  win  .Senate  confirmation 

.\nd  the  l.ist  such  instance,  of  course,  was 
the  refusal  m  1959  of  a  Senate  majority,  led 
|.y  .Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  to  confirm  the 
h  imlnallon  of  Lewis  Strauss  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  President  Eisenhower's  Cabinet. 

.Although  It  has  been  unusual  over  the 
years  for  the  Senate  to  reject  non-Judlclal 
..ppolntments.  interestingly  enough.  It  was 
not  so  unusual  for  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  1949.  President  Harry  Truman  noml- 
li  ited  Leland  Olds-  not  lor  a  lifetime  poel- 
lion  on  the  .Supreme  Court  —  but  for  a  third 
lime  on  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  Since 
Olds  had  already  served  on  the  Commission 
:  T  10  years,  and  liad  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  tiare  before,  it  was  difficult  for  any- 

■  :.e   to  argue   that  he   htcked   qualifications. 

But  that  did  not  deter  the  then  junior 
Senator  Irom  Texas  .Although  Olds  was  sup- 
p.  .rted  by  .Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  John- 
-on  played  a  key  role  in  petting  the  Senate 
t  ■  reject  'he  Olds  nomination. 

.After"wards.  there  was  general  comment  In 
the  press  that  the  real  I.ssue  had  nothing  to 
ii'.  with  qualifications,  but  everything  to  do 
•.w;h  government  i>ollcy  concerning  the  regu- 
l.itlon  of  natural  gas 

The  recent  Evans-Novak  book.  Lyndon 
.'.'inscn  The  Eicrnse  of  Power,  adds  this 
ihterestlng  footnote  to  the  story  (and  I 
quote  I 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Ickes.  nurs- 
ing his  old  grudge  against  Olds,  was  egging 
on  his  protege  (Senator  Lyndon)  Johnson. 
.Abe  forfa.s".  who  had  been  Ickes'  Under  Secre- 

•  rv  .  although  now  in  private  law  prac- 

•  c    was  the  behind-the-scenes  counsel  for 
'  iinson.  supplying  him  "with  material  and 

reuments  .against  Olds"  ip.  35) 
.Although  there  have  been  a  few  such  no- 

■  Hie  exceptions,  generally  speaking,  the  Sen- 
•     !..as  been  sparing  with  the  exercise  of  its 

r.  ice  and  consent"  power  in  connection 
V  ith  appointments  in  the  Executive  branch — 
non-judicial    posts. 

Hut  the  reasons  for  a  limited  or  nominal 
-  nate  role  with  respect  to  Executive  branch 
..ppolntments  do  not  apply  when  It  comes  to 
h  .liinations  for  lifetime  positions  on  the 
Supreme  Court — the  highest  tribunal  in  the 

■  ndepcndent.  third  branch  of  government, 

A  dlstinguishea  former  colleague,  Senator 
:•  .111  Douglas,  put  it  this  way: 

The  advice  and  consent'  of  the  Senate  re- 

'.'jired  by  the  Constitution  for  such  appolnt- 

:  .ents  I  to  the  Judiciary)  was  Intended  to  be 

•al.  and  not  nominal.  A  large  prop>ortion  of 

e  members  of  the    (Constitutional)    Con- 

vntion    were    fearful    that    If    judges    owed 

".eir   appointments   solely   to   the   President 

'..•le  Judiciary,  even  with   life  tenure,  would 

hen  become  dependent  upon  the  executive 

.  nd  the  powers  of  the  latter  would  become 
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overweening.  By  requiring  ;oinf  action  of  the 
..•gislature  and  tlie  executive,  it  was  believed 
'hat  the  Judiciary  would  be  made  more 
Independent. 

Throughout  our  liistory.  there  have  been 
125  nominations  submitted  lor  tlie  Supreme 
Court.  Of  that  number.  'Jl,  or  one-sixth,  have 
failed  to  win  Senate  approval. 

Incidentally,  the  question  of  qualifications 
or  fitness  was  an  issue  in  only  4  of  these  21 
Instances. 

When  debating  nominations  lor  tlie  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Senate  has  never  hesitated 
to  look  beyond  mere  qualifications  to  con- 
sider a  nominee's  philosophy,  his  writings,  his 
views  on  issues,  or  other  matters. 

Tliere  have  been  16  nominations  for  the 
Supreme  Court  submitted  by  Presidents  dur- 
ing the  final  year  of  their  Administration. 

History  records  that  the  Senate  confirmed 

7  of  those  (including  Chief  Justice  Marshall) . 

But  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  the  other 

line — generally  on  the  ground  that  the  \a- 

cancy  should  be  filled  by  llie  new  President 

In  almost  every  previous  Instance,  when  a 
President  has  had  an  opportunity  during  his 
last  year  in  office  to  submit  a  Suj)reme  Court 
nomination,  the  vacancy  came  abcAit  by  rea- 
son of  the  death  of  a  sitting  justice. 

Never  before  has  there  been  svmh  obvious 
maneuvering  to  create  .i  vacancy"  ur  a  po- 
litical purpose. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  the  people  are  in 
the  process  of  choosing  a  new  governipent. 
such  maneuvering  not  only  demeans  the 
Court  but  it  is  an  affront  to  the  cleclfirate. 

It  suggests  a  shocking  lack  of  laitli  in  our 
system. 

And  it  may  also  register  an  astonlsliing  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  Hubert  Horatio — and  his 
chances  in  November. 

I  don't  know  who  will  be  elected  President 
in  November.  But  I  do  know  that  this  Natloii 
is  seething  with  unrest  and  is  calling  lor 
change.  A  new  generation  wants  to  be  heard 
and  demands  a  voice  in  charting  the  future 
of  America, 

Particularly  at  this  point  in  our  history,  the 
Senate  would  be  unwise  to  put  its  stamp  of 
approval  on  a  cynical  efl'ort  to  thwart  the 
orderly  processes  of  change. 

"What  is  the  reason  for  such  haste  in  deny- 
ing the  people  a  voice  in  shaping  the  course 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  years  to  come? 

Of  course,  there  is  no  urgent  reason.  In- 
deed, there  is  not  even  a  vacancy  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Incidentally,  In  considering  the  role  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  all  this.  I  ran  across 
an  interesting  commentary  In  The  New  Re- 
public. It  reads  like  this : 

"It  Is  perhaps  a  small,  symbolic  point  only, 
but  the  symbols  of  judicial  independence  lu-e 
not  trivial;  they  are  an  important  source  of 
judicial  power  and  effectiveness. 

"The  point,  moreover,  goes  beyond  the 
symbolic,  as  Chief  Justice  Warren  himself 
ingeniously  emphasized  at  his  press  confer- 
ence on  July  5.  He  was  still  in  offlce,  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  would  return  to  preside  in 
the  fall  if  the  Senate  falls  to  confirm  Abe 
Portas,  of  whom  he  thinks  well. 

"That  may  not  have  been  intended  as  a 
form  of  pressure,  but  it  looked  like  it.  The 
pressure  was  in  any  event  implicit  in  the 
manner  of  Chief  Justice  Warren's  retirement 
.  .  .  Retirements  which  are  effective  on  a 
date  that  is  certain  and  irrevocable,  ensure 
that  a  replacement  will  be  considered  on  his 
own  merits,  not  as  a  choice  between  lilmseif 
and  his  predecessor. 

"The  practice  of  retiring  or  resigning,  as 
Chief  Justice  Warren  did,  effective  upon  the 
qualification  of  a  successor,  is  unprecedented 
in  the  Supreme  Court.  It  seems  to  have  grown 
up  among  the  lower  federal  judges.  It  has 
nothing  to  commend  it" 

Back  at  the  beginning  of  this  crusade,  be- 
fore Mr.  Fortas  and  Mr.  Thornberry  were  even 
named,  I  made  it  clear  that  I  "would  vote 
against  confirmation  of  any  nominee  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson  to  be  Chief  Justice — whether 
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he  iian.ed  a  Republican  ur  Deiiioi-ri.t;   a  lib- 
eral, conservative  or  a  moderate 

I  took  the  position  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances and  political  jnirposes  surrounding 
the  resignation,  that  it  would  he  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  Court  .md  the  Nation  if  he 
next  Chief  Justice  were  named  by  the  new 
President  after  the  people  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  vote  in  November 

To  be  quite  candid.  1  stispect  tliat  I  might 
liave  been  :i  lonely  ligure  standing  there  on 
principle  if  President  Johnson  had  not  been 
so  accommodating  by  submitting  the  partic- 
ular nominations  that  he  did. 

Now,  I  have  several  additional  reasons  to 
oppose  the  pending  nominations 

One  additional  reason  is  that  I  am  con- 
vinced Mr.  Fortas  and  Mr.  Thornberry  were 
selected  primarily  because  they  are  close  per- 
sonal friends  of  long-standing  of  President 
Johnson,  and  not  because  they  are  among  the 
best  qualified  in  the  Nation  to  fill  the  par- 
ticular positions. 

Tlie  charge  of  ""cronyism"  is  not  new  to 
.Senate  confirmation  debates,  but  it  is  hlj/hly 
unusual  for  any  President  to  subject  himself 
to  that  ch.irge  with  respect  to  ,i  nomination 
for  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  .States 
.And  never  before  in  history  has  any  President 
l)een  so  bold  as  to  subject  liimself  to  the 
rliarge  of  "cronylsn"!"  with  respect  to  two 
Supreme  Court  nominations  at  the  same 
time. 

.Some  say  that  if  a  "crony" — nominated  ije- 
cause  he  is  a  ""crony" — is  "qualified."  he 
'hould  be  approved  I  reject  this  \  lew  because 
It  diminishes  public  respect  for  the  Svipreme 
Court-  at  :i  time  when  there  is  ,i  desper;.te 
need  to  rebuild  :tnd  eiihance  confidence  .n 
the  Court 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Thornberry,  I  :im  con- 
vinced, on  the  l);isis  of  the  record  and  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that—  w"hile  he  is  a  good 
and  a  fine  pentleman — he  is  Just  not  (as 
.Senator  Norris  Cotton  put  It)  "Supreme 
Court  material." 

In  the  case  of  Mr  Forts.s,  while  I  .im  satis- 
fied that  lie  IS  a  brilliant  lawyer.  I  am  not 
sati.sfied  that  he  posses.^es  an  adequate  sense 
of  prcpriety  :ind  other  qualities  which  .ire 
particularly  appropriate  .ind  necessary  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  .States. 

When  It  ct.mes  to  .-electing  tlie  man  in  the 
United  States  best  suited  to  be  Chief  Justice. 
I  v^'ould  prefer--and  I  believe  most  people 
would  prefer — the  type  of  lawyer  who  would 
not  be  a-sked  to  proposition  newspaper  pub- 
lishers on  behalf  of  a  Baker  or  Jenkins:  .ind 
who.  if  .isked.  would  refuse 

Whatever  our  frailties  iis  public  servants, 
as  lawyers,  or  as  members  of  the  press.  I  am 
sure  most  of  us  do  not  deserve  the  skepticism 
with  which  we  are  often  regarded  by  the  pub- 
lic. Nevertheless,  we  can  never  forget  that 
our  apparent  motives,  ,is  -well  as  our  actual 
motives,  play  an  important  p.irt  in  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  confidence  which  the 
public  develops  towards  the  institutions  with 
which    we    are    associated. 

I  am  confident  that  the  public  does  iiot 
approve  of  the  admitted  telephone  call  ."nade 
by  Mr.  Justice  Fortas  to  a  buslne.ss  friend, 
criticizing  a  public  statement  that  "Vietnam 
\^-ar  costs  would  run  $5  billion  lilgher  than 
.Administration  estimates.  Incidentally,  the 
statement  made  at  Hot  Sprlnes.  and  retracted 
after  Mr  Fortas'  phono  call,  turned  out  to  be 
verv  accurate, 

I  an"!  confident  that  the  public  does  ;-.ol 
condone  the  fact  That  Mr  Justice  Fortas  ad- 
mittedly participtated  m  the  decision-mak- 
ing process  of  the  Executive  branch  of  pov- 
ernment  on  such  matters  as  the  Vietnan"!  war 
and  the  Detroit  rio'..s. 

But  more  disturbing  is  the  fact  thai  Mr. 
Fortas  stated  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  he  is  pioud  of  his  extra-Judicial 
activities,  and  that  he  "  did  not  see  anything 
wrong"  with  them. 

Judges — particularly  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — have  no  license  to  ignore  the 
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separation   of   powers   principle   which    Is   at 
the  c<-ire  of  our  system  of  government 

In  194a.  Preildeiic  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
caJled  apx-in  Chief  Justice  atone  tor  assist- 
ance in  irr;viru{  *i  executive  decisions  in  con- 
nei  tl  >n  w;th  w,irtime  rubber  problems  In 
resp.)n.^'  >>  the  President's  request  Chief 
Jisnce  Suiiie  rep.ied  as  loUows: 

I  :..i.e  .wur  letter  of  ihe  17th  Personal 
and  p.itr.utic  considerations  alike  afford 
powerful  incentives  for  niy  wU-ih  to  cf>mply 
with  your  request  that  I  ussiKt  yoii  In  arriv- 
ing at  some  solution  of  the  pending  rubber 
problem  But  most  anxious  not  to  say  pain- 
ful, reflection  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  cannot  rightly  yield  to  my  desire  to 
render  for  you  a  service  "Ahlch  as  a  private 
citi/en  I  should  not  only  feel  bound  to  do  but 
one  which  I  should  undertake  with  zeal  and 
enthusia-sni 

•  A  judge,  and  especially  t.ie  Chief  Justice, 
c&nnot  engage  In  political  debate  or  make 
public  defense  of  his  act.s  When  his  action 
is  Judicial  he  may  always  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  defined  record  upon  whicii  hl« 
action  Is,  based  and  of  the  iplnlon  in  which 
he  and  his  .tdsociates  unite  as  sUkting  the 
ground  of  decision  But  when  he  paruclpatee 
in  the  action  of  the  executive  or  legislative 
departAients  of  government  he  is  virtthout 
those  stippiirto.  He  expost-s  himself  to  ai;,ick 
and  indijed  invites  it.  which  because  of  his 
p«ulur  situation  inevitably  impairs  his 
value  as  a  judge  and  XJ\e  appropriate  influ- 
ence of  his  olticc  ■■ 

Today  with  respect  for  law  at  a  low  ebb, 
with  our  ability  to  moint^un  order  In  our 
cities  seriously  In  question  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  and  with  sizable  groups  of 
.\merican-i  convinced  that  the  bajic  insu- 
tutions  of  our  society  are  a  sham  .md  a 
fr.iud.  tlie  rewarding  cf  an  "old  friend  "  with 
the  Chief  Justiceship  is  uniquely  inappro- 
priate 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  "Caesar's 
wife"  appointment  would  be  of  great  value 
to  relnfcrce  public  confidence  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  — this   Is  such  a  time. 

If  there  were  ever  a  time  when  "crony- 
ism" wa^  a  disservice  to  the  Nation,  this  U 
tlie  time 

Even  before  the  current  controversy 
erupted,  public  confidence  In  the  Supreme 
Court  had  fallen  to  an  all-time  low  in  mod- 
ern hlst-^ry  According  to  i  Gallup  survey  In 
June.  60  p?r  cent  of  the  .-Vmerli-an  people 
had  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Undoubtedly,  much  of  tlila  disfavor  can  be 
attributed  to  widespread  disaatisfarti.in  with 
some  of  the  more  controversial  rulings  of  the 
Court  in  various  fields 

But  the  prestige  of  the  Supreme  Court 
doe«  not  hinge  solely  on  the  result  It  reaches 
m  particular  cases  I  am  convinced  tiiat  there 
are  other  perhaps  more  compelling,  con- 
siderations which  also  Influence  the  stand- 
ing of  the  Court  with  the  people. 

For  exuTiple.  tne  same  Gallup  poll  reported 
rjnxt  61  of  the  p«?ople  favor  a  c'lange  in  the 
method  jf  selecting  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
This  strongly  aug<?est8  that  the  circum- 
stances wnich  surraund  .an  appointment  of  a 
Justice  profoundly  affect  the  capacity  of  the 
Court  to  merit  public  confidence. 

I  deeply  regret  :hat  President  Johnson  has 
seen  tit  m  this  campaign  season  t)  drag  the 
Supreme  Court  into   the  poUticil   arena 

But  in  a:other  sense,  perhaps  this  debate 
can  ultimately  .serve  a  higher  and  .i  nobler 
purpose.  For  It  can  serve  to  lift  the  Supreme 
CX)urt.  on?e  again,  aboie  and  out  of  pKjIltlca. 
If  we  prevail,  there  will  be  hope  that  future 
Presidents  will  select  a  Benjamin  Cardoao 
for  the  Supreme  Court,  as  H:)over  did — not 
becau  e  of  persona!  or  political  consldera- 
tioiLs — but  because  he  was  the  most  out- 
standms?  'urist  available  in  the  land 

In  this  battle,  we  are  right.  Because  we 
we  right,  tin'c  la  on  our  side. 

And  I'm  onfldent  that  we  are  going  to 
win 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Senator  Griffin  Responded  to  the  Follow- 
ing Questions  Asked  by  Memhfrs  or  the 
National  Press  Cllh 

Question  ritiiiie  people  charj;p  thnr  those 
who  oppose  Mr  Fortas'  conflrmHllon  are  mo- 
tivated by  religious  bias  Would  you  comment 
on  this 

Senator  Griftin.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  day  these  appointments  were 
annoTinced,  my  colleRgue  in  the  Senate  Jack 
Javlis.  characterised  the  appointment*  as 
"old  cronyism'  It's  tnie  that  Senator  Javits 
has  decided  that  he  la  going  to  vote  to  con- 
firm but  he  has  been  a  great  American 
whenever  this  particular  issue  has  been  sug- 
gested or  raised  in  any  way 

He  says  the  charge  of  nntl-Semltism  should 
never  be  used  .is  .i  crutch  or  a  weapon  I'ni 
sure  that  when  Lewis  Strauss  was  rejected 
m  1959.  there  was  no  indication  then  -  and 
there  Is  none  now — that  religious  afRIliition 
played  any  part  in  that  deci.sion  In  my  own 
case-  as  I  have  already  indicated— I  regis- 
tered my  objection  before  President  Johnson 
even  nominated  the  people  now  before  the 
Senate 

Incidentally,  before  those  nominations 
were  announced  but  after  mv  <irlginal  sUite- 
ment,  I  had  an  opp>ortunity  to  speak  before 
the  Michigan  Press  Ass<x-latlon  in  Sault  Ste 
Marie  Michigan  I  was  .isked  the  question: 
What  would  be  your  reaction  if  Arthur  Gold- 
berg were  named  to  All  a  vacancy''  I  said 
that  he  was  the  one  exception  I  could  think 
of  That  I  would  have  no  objection  to  the 
naming  of  .Arthur  Goldberg  to  till  a  vacancy 
because.  !n  a  sen.se.  he  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  serving  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations 

I  was  disappointed  when  President  John- 
son named  Mr.  Thornberry  of  Texas  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  for  several  reasons  Because  Mr 
Johnson.  In  doing  so.  was  following  a  practice 
which  I  think  In  this  day  and  age  should  be 
discredited.  It's  no  secret  that  over  a  number 
of  years  there  ha.s  been  one  Catholic  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  one  Jewish  seat  and 
one  Texas  seat  I  don't  know  why — In  this  day 
and  age —  we  haven  t  progressed  to  the  point 
where  wc  could  have  two  Catholic  Justices 
or  tuo  Jewish  Justices  .  and  why  must  we 
have  one  Te-xa.i  Justice    (laughten 

There  is  a  wonderful  woman  in  mv  office 
who  la  of  the  Jewish  faith  She  handles  all 
<jur  mall,  and  she  tells  me  we  are  recelv!n,i 
very  few  letters  mentioning  this  Issue  and 
we  have  received  none  Irom  Jewish  Rabbis 
I'm  convinced  that  people  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, by  and  Urge,  recognize  this  for  what 
it  Is-  just  a  phony  issue    i applause) 

Question.  Senator,  were  you  not  a  tame 
duck  appointee  by  your  crony  Governor  Ri  ni- 
ney  before  he  was  re-elected?  daughter  i 

Senator  Griffin  Of  course,  the  dltferences 
are  very  great  here  Not  only  did  I  not  know 
Oovernor  Romney  very  well  -  but  I  hud  to  run 
for  re-election  a  very  few  months  after  the 
appointment  was  made  by  Oovernor  Romney 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  comparison  what- 
soever iK'twcen  the  situations. 

Question  Sir.  what  Is  your  deflnlilon  of  a 
"crony   '' 

Senator  Gririin  Well.  I  don't  know  how  lar 
It  stretches,  but  when  a  jierson  has  been  a 
close  confidant  and  constant  legal  advisor 
to  a  President  or  to  anybody— over  the  long 
period  of  time  that  Mr  Fortas  has.  I  don't 
think  there  I*  much  question  that  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Fortas  and  Mr  Thornberry,  If 
the  term  means  anything,  they  fall  within  it. 
Let  me  say  thai  I  don't  criticize,  and  don't 
Intend  to  leave  any  impression  of  iriticism 
of.  either  Mr  Thornberry  'ir  Mr  Fnrtas  be- 
cause they  .ire  close  friends  of  President 
Johnson  I  don"t  crltlclre  Mr  Fortas  bcc!tu.'<;e 
he  represented  Mr  Johnson  back  In  1948 
when  Mr  .lohnson  ran  for  the  Senate  from 
Texas  and  won  thar  contested  landslide  vic- 
torv  hy  87  vote*  That  was  after  .Mr  Fortas 
went  to  Justice  Black  and  ^M  an  order  set- 
ting aside  an  f  rder  of  a  federal  district  judge 
In  Texas. 
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I  don't  criticize  Mr  Fortius  bec.uise  he  ha.s 
perf'.^rmed  legal  .-.ervUt-s  li  r  .Mr  Johnson 
throughout  his  public  career  while  '.he  Pri  - 
idem  and  his  Iiimily  .--ucce.s.slully  aci  uiini- 
lated  .1  rather  lar^je  tortune  I  think  ihut 
pri)bably  attests  to  the  lad  that  Mr  Fortas 
l.s  a  Kood  lawyer  I  ilon"l  crilicl/'e  Mr  K'T";,, 
because  he  represented  Bohhv  Baker 

Hut  I  do  raise  the  (luesuon  whether  he 
should  be  ri'W.irded  with  the  position  ol  Chief 
JusUce  ol  ihe  United  States  berau.--f  he  per- 
lorined  such  per.son.il  services  lor  Mr  John- 
son. I  think  that's  one  of  the  issues  wliiiii 
the  Senate  has  to  cnrefully  examine  ( ap- 
plause i 

Question  Sir.  would  you  call  oil  your  airi- 
Fortas  cuinpalKii  H  the  Republlran  ni'iiiii,-.' 
asked  you  to? 

Senator  Grllhn  The  .in-.vi.(r  i.-.  no.  lup- 
pltiuse  I 

Question  Would  you  lomment  on  the  re- 
port that  your  attempt  lo  prevent  Justi  e 
Fortas  trom  becoming'  Chle!  Justice  i.s  n 
eilori  to  launch  your  bid  lor  the  Repiiblu  in 
Vice   Presidential   nonunation  '    ilauMlileri 

Senator  Griffin  It  mu-.'  ii.ae  been  one  ^f 
my  stafi  members  who  \^ri.te  tliat  quesll.:! 
(laURliteri  Well.  I'm  ulad  I  \e  i^nt  a  couple  t 
Senate  colleagues  here  with  me  today  (Sen- 
ators .Murphy  and  Curtis  i 

I'm  sure  they  realize  .is  I  do.  that  when 
tills  effort  was  launched,  there  weren't  neiirlv 
the  prottpects  of  success  that  there  are  tod.iv 
Wc  had  no  way  of  knowing  where  we  would 
end  up  with  our  elfort  Of  course,  it  isn  ; 
over  yet  But  we  .ire  ^really  encouraged  bv 
what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish  so  !:  r 

The  simple  .mswer  of  why  I'm  in  thi.s  .^ 
that  I  believe  this  Issue  Is  Important  lo  the 
country  and  because  it  Is  Important  to  the 
discharge  oi  my  responsibilities  as  a  United 
States  Senator 

Having  been  a  lawyer  and  having  helpf-a 
to  frame  some  of  the  legislation  that  tl  i 
Supreme  Court  Interprets.  I  have  some  au- 
preclatlon  of  the  importjince  of  life-time  a!  - 
poinimenls  to  the  Supreme  Court  Five  p.-.  - 
pie — fire  people — determine  the  Judicial 
policies  of  our  country  Too  often  it  seen.* 
people  can  only  sit  around  and  complain 
about  the  Supreme  Court  This  Is  the  tlir.p 
when  they  can  do  something  about  It  This  is 
a  time  when  the  Senate  should  draw  a  line 
and  stand  up  and  insist  upon  the  hlghe^t 
standard  :or  the  selection  of  people  to  •!.? 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State.-.  ,i; - 
plause  I 

Question  Senator,  does  the  lact  that  K^  r- 
tas  was  conlirmed  for  .^.ssficlate  Justice  jirc- 
clude  your  problnc  now  ills  pa.st  ;i.ssoclatli  ii 
With  or  support  of  various  organizations? 

Senator  Griffin  No.  it  doesnt.  because  us 
I  indicated  in  my  statement,  the  Senate 
really  is  ni-t  precludeil  from  looking  into  ai.v 
questions  it  wishes 

It  has  a  co-equal  responslhllitv  In  the  .:;  - 
poiiulnR  process  .And  it  can  base  Its  declsi.  :: 
on  anything  that  the  Senate  considers  in  ti.f 
public  interest  I  think  the  whole  back- 
ground and  experience  of  Mr  Fortas  is  rclo- 
vant  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  lie 
possesses  those  qualities  and  characteristics 
whicii  are  particularly  appropriate  and  de- 
.'Irable  in  a  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Chief  Justice  Is  at  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Judicial  pyramid,  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  cannons  of  judicial  ethics  lor 
all  the  others  in  the  Judiciary  So  while  I 
have  been  particularly  Interested  In  M.- 
Portas"  activities  since  he  went  on  the  ben^ 
I  don"t  think  the  Senate  is  foreclosed  In  at.-. 
way  from  looking  at  Ins  entire  reciTd 

Question  Senator,  would  vou  support  Mr 
Fortas  if  Vice  President  Humphrey  should 
be  the  next  President  and  he  should  re- 
nominate Mr  Fortas  as  Chief  Justice? 
Senator  Grlffln  The  answ"er  Is  no 
Question  .Senator,  you  are  a  member  of  "he 
American  Bar  AssoclatI'  ii  In  tiie  July  196S 
Issue  of  the  .American  Bar  News  which  is 
circulated   to   the   entire   membership,    there 
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was  .1  pape-une  story  captioned:  "Commit- 
tee Unanimously  Approves  New  Supreme 
f  art  .•\piKiiiitees  .-Vs  Helnt;  Highly  Qualified". 
Please  explain  why  did  y(iu  not.  in  all  falr- 
ne.s.>i,  insert  into  the  Congressional  Record 
their  approval  of  Fortas  and  Thornberry. 

.Senator  Cjrikkin.  if  it  hasn't  been  put  Into 
the  Record.  I  have  no  objection  to  putting 
u  m  I'll  see  to  it  that  it  gets  there.  But  it 
doesn't  mean  very  much 

.N'ever  in  history  h.is  the  Committee  on 
Judicial  Qunlltlcatlons  of  the  .American  Bar 
.As.sooiatton  found  thnt  any  nominee  for  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  President  of  the  United 
St.ites  wa.s  uncjiialitied    dauehter) 

I'm  ixirtlcularly  disappointed,  frankly,  in 
tl..'  .AiniTi(  .ill  li.ir  .AssociiUon:  and  I'll  say 
.SI'  rn!ht  here.  I've  heard  over  nnd  over 
ar..in  :is  n  lawyer  .iiid  as  a  law  student — 
.i!'  Ml  "lie  import  ince  of  ire; ting  politics  out 
of  the  Judiciary  and  the  importnnce  of  rals- 
liiK  the  :-landards  of  selecMon  of  people  on 
tl..-  court.-'  How  could  tlurc  be  a  more  ob- 
vious opportunity  than  this  one  lor  the  B;ir 
A^.soclatlon  to  show  some  backbone,  to  stand 
up  on  its  hind  leijs  and  tirlp  in  this  situa- 
tion 

If  we  ;.'.;j  the  standards  of  selection  for 
the  Judiciary  will  txo  up-  but  here  they  are — 
the  .ABA — I  don't  know  why—  itoing  along, 
"rubber' tampine"  these  ap[iointments — ■ 
when  thev  should  he  on  nnr  side  Riving  us 
some    help,     i  applause  t 

Question  .sen.itor.  do  you  Intend  to  press 
your  case  against  the  .supreme  Court  nomlna- 
t.in  v.ith  the  Republican  Pl.itform  Commit- 
:>••■■'  Tliere  is  .i  report  that  you  will  do  this. 
:'  ■rehv  confronting  Platform  Chairman 
Dirksen.  Do  you  expect  the  Platform  to  con- 
tain a  plank  embodying  your  \iews  .is  out- 
lined today' 

Senator  Orifun  I'm  on  tlie  Platform  Com- 
.•n.ttee.  and  Tm  jihiimlns  to  fly  down  to 
.Mlapil  tomorrow  to  participate  in  the  dellb- 
eriuions  of  the  Committee  I'll  just  say  that 
I'm  conlldent  that  the  Platform  will  recog- 
r.l.-e  the  importance  of  public  confidence  In 
the  Judiciary  :ind  the  imp,">rtanco  of  inslst- 
11, _'  upon  the  hlehesr  st.'ind  ^rds  in  making  ap- 
prmtments  to  the  Judlci.iry  and  the  Supreme 
C  :irt,  I  don't  ..micipatc  that  a  big  fight  is 
gri.ij;  to  be  necessary. 

:  think  th:U  we  arc  point;  to  liiul  that  this 
L-  .  'line  when  Republicans  .ire  golns;  to  want 
.'-  iiie  unity  .aid  liarmony.  It  certainly  is  go- 
.;.-•  \o  he  my  purpose  to  try  to  see  that  we 
;i  me  out  of  the  Convention  stronger  than 
cor;  because  not  only  is  the  Pl.itform  of 
si  :ne  importance,  liut  what  hap]x?iis  after 
I.ai-'or  Day  liere  in  the  Senate  is  icrv  impor- 
t.int. 

(Question.  What  do  you  ihink  of  Senator 
Tl.urmond"s  harangue  of  J-.i.stice  Fortas  m 
t:.e  Judiciary   Committc-cV 

Senator  GRirriN.  Well,  it  is  very  difficult, 
•u.d  I  don"t  think  I  should  trv  to  comment 
1-1.  ..cerning  .inf>tlier  coUciiejue  in  ihe  Senate. 
I  iirobably  wouldn't  ha\e  asked  the  questions 
II.  ;tie  same  way  lie  did,  but  he  had  his  pre- 
roeatlves:  and  f  think  it  ;s  lor  the  people  of 
.s-:;th  C.rollna   to  jud(»e. 

(.Question  Do  you  have  enough  Senators 
lu  conduct  an  effective  filibuster  to  prevent 
a  .  ole  01  cloture?  If  so,  how  many  are  with 
yi'U?  Can  you  defeat  a  cloture  motion?  If 
■•  u  do.  does  that  meEii  that  the  Fortas- 
n.ornberry  nominatians  will  never  be  con- 
linncd? 

^CIlato^  cihiffin    I  th:rik  a  conservative  es- 

tiiiiite  is  that  we  now  h.-ive  40  or  more  Sen- 

ittrs  who  arc  ready   to  oppose  any  attempt 

t  .  Umlt  debate  on  thi=  historic  subject,  and 

vir  forces  are  growing  Ftrnnger  every  day. 

1  can  tell  you  that  ?11  the  facts  haven't 
^r::\  presented  yet;  .tnd  when  the  Senate  is 
■  led  back  in  .September,  there  will  be  a 
're,i:  deal  more  said  abo'.it.  wnether  these 
::  liunees  should  be  confirmed  When  this  is- 
sue has  been  thnrovighly  aired  and  when  the 
P'.-'.ple  have  ail  the  facts.  I'm  confident  that 
p:blic  opinion  will  be  even  stronger  than  It 
.?  tiow. 
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The  mall  is  pouring  into  Capitol  Hill--in 
my  case,  running  Ijetween  10-  and  20-to-l  lor 
our  position.  So  I  am  very  confident  '.hat  we 
are  right,  we  are  on  the  right  track  and  that 
these  two  nominees  will  ;iof  be  confirmed  by 
the  .Senate. 

Question,  Senator,  if  you  succeed  in  de- 
feating the  Fortas  contirm.ition,  \ull  it  help 
your  bid  for  a  Senate  Minority  leadershiji 
position?  What  are  your  ambitions  in  tliat 
respect? 

.Senator  Grikfi.n.  Well,  I  think  we  dispo-ed 
of  that  question,  generally,  before,  Everett 
Dirksen  will  be  re-elected  .Senattir  from  Il- 
linois iiy  an  overwhelmliiK  margin:  and  Sen- 
.itor Everett  Dirksen,  without  a  doubt,  will 
lie  the  Minority  Leader  in  January.  Tliank 
you.   I  laughter) 

Question.  Do  you  want  to  say  that  over 
again.  Senator?   ilaught"ri 

.Scn.itor  Griffin.  I  don"t  imagine  (.Sen.itor) 
George  Murphy  liked  tliat  \ery  much 
daughter)  Well.  I  hope  that  .Senator  Dirksen 
becomes  the  Maiority  IiC.-ider  I  think-heing 
a  little  more  realistir—  that  we  will  win  a 
majority  l.a  the  House  of  Represonttith es  .iiul 
we  will  have  a  Republican  Speaker  cjf  tlie 
House.  I  am  also  confident  tliat  we  .ire  going 
to  make  \ery  significant.  sub.=  iantial  gains 
in  the  Senate,  If  ue  can  w-in  a  majority,  that 
will  be  great;  but  I  am  not  predicting  it. 

Question.  Dn  •. ou  think  Mrs.  .Abe  Fortn.s 
should  hive  retired  li  -m  1  iw  prnctlce  upr>n 
the  appolnt'r.ent  of  hT  liusband  to  ♦he 
Supreme  Court".' 

.Senator  Griffin.  I  don"t  know  how  to  an- 
swer that.  I  t'.iink  m  t'.ie  absence  of  any 
evidence  of  conflict  ol  interest.  it"s  not  i.eces- 
sary  i-o  pa-ss  any  'Kind  of  judgment  uii  Mrs. 
Fortas.  .".nd  unless  stich  evidence  came  intJ 
the  record.  I  don"t  think  she  hould  be  a  part 
}f  this  consideration  In  anv  wav.   (nppluise' 

Question.  Senator,  are  you  correlRTlne  yotir 
cimpaign  aei!"..st  '•-.nfi-mation  "Aith  Gov- 
ernor Wallue.  ihr-  Liberty  Lobby.  Ftilton 
h.wis.  Jr..  aiicl  oth"r  leaders  who  are  making 
the  fa.im:   'ig^  t  i!;   t   you   are  miking? 

Sen.itjr  GriiTiti  Th?  answer  is  no.  Of  course, 
in  tniny  battles  your  1-l.^nds  are  ;-ometimes 
wjr.'e  problems  than  your  enemies.  Many 
p'cple  have  r-sked  how  in  the  world  cjn  you 
get  in  bed  with  <jOme  of  these  kooky  gr.'uip.?. 
In  a  battle  like  tliis — when  you're  right — 
you  take  support  from  wherever  you  can  get 
It.  On  a7ij/  issue,  almost  r.r.y  great  iscue.  you 
look  on  one  side  and  you  see  the  Birchers. 
you  look  on  th"  other  side  and  you  see  the 
Communists.  .And  I  liave  to  vr^te  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Those  who  raise  the  kind  of  an  argument 
who  says  or  suggests  guilt  by  a.ssoclatlcn  and 
ign.-irrs  the  merits  of  the  case  are  really  doing 
.:  disservice  ti  •themselve.'-.  and  to  the  coun- 
try Tlie  real  question  should  be  decided  on 
tl-.c  merits,  not  en  the  b.isls  cf  who  i-i  c)n 
o:ie  side  or  t!ie  other. 

I  :im  very  fr.ir.k  to  sav  that  while  I  wd- 
c:tme  'he  -upport  cf  miny  of  mv  .Southern 
Colleagues.  I  .ccognize  we  are  on  the  sanis 
side  for  different  reasons.  This  happeiis  oc- 
casion.illy  but  ",vc  .ire  ju-t  glad  we  ha\e  thcjse 
vctrs. 

Question.  Do  .Senators  have  cronies  for 
whom  they  ^e"k  appointments,  including  t.-i 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Senator  Griffin.  Yes.  how  would  a  Repub- 
lican know,  as  Carl  Curtis  Just  said  over 
"licrc.  da-.ishtcr.  .ipplau-^ei 

Q'.icstloii.  This  1.5  1  o'tickic.  SDnat3r,  Would 
you  hav?  voted  "for  Dean  Burch?   daughter: 

Senator  Griffin.  I  think  I  wor.ld  have  to  b? 
consistent  ar.cl  c.pp.isc  him.  at  '.es^t  under 
the  clrcumsian;es  of  my  earlier  remarks.  But 
in  this  case.  I  t.hink  it  is  essential  "o  loi^k  at 
all  the  circumstance-. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  disapprove  of 
Earl  Warren  having  been  Chairman  of  'lie 
Commission  that  investigated  the  Kennedy 
assassination? 

Senator  Griffin  Tills  is  an  interesting  point. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  people  v.-h.o  suggested 
the  Warren  Commission  to  President  John- 
son was  Abe  Fortas.  according  to  the  book 
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iliat  the  (olumnifts,  K\iiiis  and  No\ak.  liave 
written 

Aiiotiier  important  point  m  tim'  ii  jok  is 
that  Mr,  Ciiief  Justice  Wurren  prili-.ttd  his 
:ippointmeiu  and  was  liesltant  .ilj,  Tt  accept- 
ing ihat  liosltii/li  because  ol  the  lact  that  it 
iiuolved  extrii-iiK'icial  duties  Apparently  he 
was  jjcrsuaded  lo  do  it.  but  I  lliink  he  recog- 
iii/ed  Ihat  there  might  be  a  breach  of  'he 
doctrine  of  .separation  of  ixiwers.  Actually,  I 
'hink  It  would  liave  been  better  if  he  had  not 
))erfi  rmed  that  Junction 

cjuestion.  Clark  Clitiird  was  with  Fortas 
when  iliey  asked  the  iWnshinston)  Star  to 
suppress  the  Jenkins  ttory.  Did  you  oppose 
CUMord's  confirmation  as  Secretary  of  I5e- 
leii.se? 

Senator  Griirm  No.  1  dicin't  And  I  wuiild 
not  vote  against  confiriii.itiiin  ,if  Abe  Fortas 
to  be  Attorney  General  if  Mr  .Jolmscn  slmuld 
want  to  :,end  hi.s  name  up  and  have  him 
actually  confirmed  f<ir  the  job  he  seems  to 
be  performing    dfugliteri 

This  goes  to  the  distinction,  of  cour.se, 
ili.it  1  tried  to  make  \f-ry  clear  in  mv  siato- 
inent  riiere  should  be  wide  latitude  for  the 
Presldi  lit  as  L.r  as  appointments  to  his  Cab- 
inet are  concerned.  Guy  Gillette,  ilic  lormcr 
Sciiat  .r  irom  Iowa,  once  said  that  Harry 
Hopkins  would  be  the  last  person  ihat  iie 
wool,!  ever  want  in  his  Cabinet  if  he  w<^re 
President  But  he  said  that  If  the  Presid.->nt 
wanted  Harrv  Hopkins,  he  was  going  to  \(i1e 
to  ccaifiriTi  him  becau.-e.  after  all.  the  Presi- 
dent is  responsible  lor  the  Expcuti\e  Branch. 
Tliese  jjeople  nnlv  terve  during  the  .\ciminis- 
t  ration  of  a  President  Tliat  makes  il  an  en- 
tirely di.'fcrent  case. 

If  people  -  and  some  Sen.-t'  r-^  would  re- 
cognize liov,'  much  of  a  riiffrrence  That  is. 
we  wouk!n"t  have  anv  trciible  at  all  wlnnins? 
'-tir  case 

Question  .Seri.itor  would  vou  lorecast  who 
win  be  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
nominees  for  both  jiarties''   daughter) 

Senator  Griffin.  Well.  I'm  going  to  Miami 
to  place  in  nomination  the  name  of  the 
Governor  of  niv  State  as  the  favorite  son 
candidate  .from  MtchU';'n  In  nominating 
him.  of  course.  I'm  soine  to  give  as  strong 
a  speech  as  I  can  with  the  hope  that  lir  will 
be  the  nominee 

I  don't  i:ijow  who  is  going  to  come  out  on 
top.  You've  seen  the  polls  and  the  surveys, 
and  I  liave  no  crystal  ball  as  to  what  the 
ultimate  outcome  will  be 


PTTLL  FINANCIAL  DIS^^LOSURE 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYL^ND 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  T?EPRESENTATI\-ES 
Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Ml".  MATHIAS  of  Mai^-land.  Mr. 
Sjicakfr.  I  '-voiild  likr  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  following  cdito- 
i-ial  from  the  WashinpHon  Post  of  June  10, 
1968: 

C.ANDin    Ca.ndidate 

Rep  Charles  McC  Mathia.s  Jr.  has  .^et  a 
irooci  (  Mair.ple  to  his  colleagues  by  listing  his 
income  and  .ssets  in  connection  with  his 
campaign  for  a  scat  in  the  .Senate  He  is 
right  in  saying  that  the  disclosure  of  al! 
information  "that  throw  light  upon  the  in- 
terest or  disinterest  of  those  who  jiarticipate 
in  making  public  deci.sions"  is  one  way  'to 
renew  confidence  in  the  institutions  of 
government  " 

Tlie  Maryland  Crngressman's  disclosures 
were  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Ethics  Committee,  but  they  go  much  further 
than  the  House's  pallid  '-ode  of  ethics  re- 
quires. We  surmise  that  this  voluntary  ges- 
ture v.'lll  notably  enhance  the  standing  of 
Mr.  Mathlas  before  the  voters.  He  Is  not.  of 
course,  the  first  member  of  Congress  to  give 
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his  constituents  a  full  view  of  hl«  Income  and 
financial  Interests  But  his  candor  helps  to 
bolst*r  a  i<rtiw;ni{  eustoni.  and  It  may  be 
worth  more  In  t4?rma  of  voter  confidence  than 
would  the  expenditure  of  hu  entire  net 
worth  on  campaign  propaganda. 


HERBERT  J  LINK  •'KCKU'ES  THE 
JOHN  C'AMPANIUS  HOLM  AWARD 
i-'ROM  ESSA 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

nr    INDIANA 
IN    THE   SENATK  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES 

Friday    Auaiist  2.  1968 

Mr  BAYM   Mr  President.  I  know  of  no 

«roup  'if  .Amerxan.s  more  faithful  and 
more  devoted  to  a  worthy  cause  in  which 
they  beheve  tiian  the  IJOOO  vnlunt.arv 
weather  ob.server.s  who  make  dally  ob- 
ser/ations  and  readings  which  thev 
transmit  to  the  US  Weather  Bureau 
The  coUection  of  this  data  Is  a  vital 
service  wh.ich  through  the  vear.s  has 
proved  invaluable  to  an  understanding 
and  analysis  of  climate  factors  and  has 
enabled  the  Weather  Bureau  to  compile 
accurate  meanmRful  meteroloKlcal 
studies 

In  I9.i9  the  Weather  Bun*aii  estab- 
lished the  John  Campanius  Holm  .\ward 
to  be  conferred  each  Vf^ar  on  volunteer 
weather  observers  who  make  outstandliikr 
contributions  in  this  most  imtx)rtant 
field  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  .Admin- 
istration has  recently  honored  a  fellow 
Hoosier  Mr  Herbert  J  Link,  of  La  Portf'. 
Ind  ,  bv  selecting  him  to  receive  this 
award  For  more  than  40  vears  Mr  Link, 
without  compen.sation.  has  been  faith- 
fully accurtttelv  and  ret;ularlv  recordtnt; 
the  features  of  the  daily  weather  m  his 
hometown  area  He  :s  truly  deseryinj?  of 
this  honor,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
know  him  well  'oin  me  in  extending  their 
consjratuiations  and  best  wishes 

As  a  further  mark  of  my  resf)ect.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that 
a  brief  pre.ss  release  from  ESSA  descnb- 
ing  the  Holm  Award  and  i-ommentirii,' 
more  in  detail  about  the  long  semce 
rendered  to  his  Nation  by  Mr  Link, 
who  is  also  clerk-treasurer  of  La  Porte 
County  be  pnnted  m  the  Conghessional 
Record, 

There  beinkj  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  a.^  'oilows: 

U -S    Dei'artment  of  Commerce   News 

Washington  —Herbert  J  Link  of  La  Porte. 
Indiana,  has  been  recording  the  dally 
weather  of  his  hometown  as  a  volunteer  nb- 
server  for  the  Weather  Bureau  for  over  40 
years 

In  recognition  of  this  long  and  faithful 
service  to  his  community  and  country,  the 
Environmental  Science  Services  Administra- 
tion I  ESSA  I  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
announced  today  that  LinK  has  been  selected 
to  receive  the  John  Campaniiis  Holm  .Award, 

John  Campanlus  Holm  .Awards  created 
in  1959  by  ESSA'5  Weather  Bureau  are  made 
annually  to  honor  volunteer  observers  for 
outstanding  accomplishment  In  the  field  of 
meteorulogical  observations  TTie  award  Is 
named  for  a  Lutheran  minister  who  Is  the 
rlrst  person  known  to  have  taken  systematic 
weather  obsetvatlons  in  the  .American  col- 
onies In  1644  and  '.645  the  Reverend  Cim- 
panlus  made  records  of  the  climate,  without 
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the  use  of  instruments,  near  the  present  site 
of  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Link,  the  77-year-old  La  Porte  County 
Clerk-rreaavirer  began  his  volunteer  services 
fur  the  Weather  Bureau  in  1927  According 
to  ESSA  his  repiirt,M  huve  been  remarkably 
complete  and  accurate  down  throvigh  the 
years. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  more  than  12,000 
volunteer  observers  throughout  the  United 
States  who  make  and  record  dally  weather 
observations  The  Information  'hey  gather  Is 
proceAsed  and  published  by  the  Environ- 
mental Data  Service,  another  component  of 
ESSA  and  Is  invaluable  in  recording  the  na- 
tion's climate  Many  of  these  observers,  like 
Link,  serve  without  pay. 


Auffust  J,  lOfis 


PHILBIN   WtJRKS  FOR 
CONSERVATION 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

"F    MAr>.SAtHI  SITTS 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  HEPHESENTATIVES 

Fnday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  PHFLBIN  Mr  Sfjeaker.  the  90th 
C:>n«ress  has  certainlv  had  a  most  busy 
.iiienda.  but  on  the  whole  I  believe  that 
ino.Nt  .\merlcans  will  aKree  that  the  out- 
standinn  record  of  the  89th  Congress  on 
conservation  legislation  lias  been  equaled, 
if  not  surpa.s*ed.  by  the  pre.sent  ConKre.ss, 

The  protection  of  .)ur  natural  resources 
has  had  my  active  support  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress  and  I  include  m  the 
Record  an  article  outlining  my  contribu- 
tions in  this  field: 

Philbin   Works    fOR   Conservation- 

The  long  distinguished  service  of  Congress- 
man Philip  J  Phllbln  m  the  House  has  been 
particularly  dedicated  to  the  rause  of  con- 
servation 

He  Mkes  special  pride  in  having  been.  In 
1957,  the  llrst  Member  of  Congress  to  spon- 
sor the  Cape  Cod  National  Park  prop)osal  He 
Hied  legislation  in  .April  1957,  not  long  after 
the  national  seashore  survey  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  establish  a  National  Park  on 
Cape  Cod  to  preserve  this  .irea  of  the  na- 
'ln!i  <  dwindling  shoreline  for  the  recreational 
'lie  iif  the  people 

.As  a  direct  result  of  the  Introduction  of 
•he  Phllbln  Cape  Cod  bill,  the  National  Park 
.Service  was  able  to  draw  up  the  detailed 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  proposal  at  the 
request  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee 

In  the  89th  Congress  he  was  the  first  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  introduce  the  revised  Ap- 
palachian Trail  bin.  embodying  changes  ad- 
vocated by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoors  Recrea- 
tion In  the  original  proposal  submitted  by 
Senator  Nelson. 

In  the  current  Congress,  he  filed  a  revi- 
sion of  the  National  Trails  hlU.  calling  for  the 
designation  of  the  .Appalachian  Trail  as  a 
pilot  trail  with  the  several  other  national 
trails  to  be  placed  in  a  study  category,  pend- 
ing review  of  Federal  policies  to  see  how  ex- 
tensive government  participation  will  be  re- 
quired to  protect   these  areas 

Not  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  Phll- 
bln .AT  bill,  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  .Affairs  reported  the  National 
Trails  bill  to  the  House,  embodying  much  of 
the  language  of  his  bill,  and  adopting  his 
suggestion  that  the  .Appalachian  Trail  be  the 
pilot  trail  and  others  placed  In  a  study 
category 

Anticipating  In  1960  the  tax  status  prob- 
lem of  conservation  groups  m  pressing  for 
the  adoption  of  conservation  legislation. 
Phllbln  introduced  legislation  to  protect  the 
tax  exempt  status  i.'  these  organizations 
This  tax  problem  is  best  exempllfled  by  the 


tax    controversy    which    developed    last    ye;  - 
between    the    Sierra   Club   and    the    Intern  • 
Revenue  Serv  Ice 

Phllbln's  interest  in  the  matter  wji- 
motivated  In  part  by  the  1960  decision  tf  the 
V  a  Court  i>f  Claims,  which  ruled  again  ■ 
the  I^eague  ^if  Women  Voters  In  Its  petltb 
to  collect  the  amount  of  Federal  estate  taxt 
levied  agaln.st  a  bequest  from  a  termer  men  - 
ber  on  the  basis  of  the  Leagues  leglslatl' 
activities 

Phllbln  felt  that  the  educational  actlvlii. 
•  if  the  League  and  ether  nonpnht  I'ducatl.i;  .; 
groups  should  not  be  penalized  by  unt,i  - 
rullnps  of  the  internal  Revenue  Service  Cn; 
sequently,  he  introduced  liKs  rlKlna!  tax  ci  ■  - 
servatlon  bill  and  later  at  the  rerjuest  ' 
the  Humane  Society  of  tlie  United  States,  • 
broadened  the  bill  to  permit  tax-exenv  ■ 
organl/atloiis  tn  ennaiip  in  leiflsl.itlve  actu  - 
ties  directly  revelarit  to  the  purpo,ses  quals;  - 
ing  them  for  tax  exemption,  without  losi:  : 
their  tax  status 

TTie  new  bill  attracted  wide  support  ai  l 
hatl  the  interest  of  such  conservation  orci- 
iilaatlori.s  as  the  .Audubon  .Society,  Trust.-  ^ 
for  Conservation  Massachusetts  Forest  ai  i 
Park  .Association.  Defenders  if  Wlldli'. 
VViUlIlfe  Management  Instltvite  I/Aak  Walt  :i 
League  >if  .America  Citl/ens  Cummlttee  :; 
.Vatural  Resources  and  others  Such  diver  » 
i^roups  as  'he  National  .A.s.soclatlon  :  r 
Retarded  Children  National  Travelers  .\  l 
.AsscN'iatl'in  and  the  Council  if  Jewish  Fi  ' 
'■ratlins  iinil  Welfare  Funds  expressed  thi  - 
approval  nf  the  Phllbin  bill 

In  April    1963,  Phllbln  Introduced   his  .s 
and  Water  Resources  Development  hill   . 
Ing   for   Increased    participation    of    the   ^ 
Conservation    Service    In    providing    prrti    - 
tliin,  development   and  u.se  of  land  In  urh   ', 
areas    and    the    proper    utilization    of    w.i'   ' 
resources  In  thr>se  areas. 

The  legislation  immedlatelv  attracted  •'  i' 
interest  of  many  Massachusetts  towns  wh;  i>, 
were  establishing  local  conservation  comni,  - 
slons  under  the  new  state  law  These  coy  - 
munltles  were  Just  becoming  aware  of  ".i> 
soli  surveys  conducted  by  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  for  the  development  of  thi  ;r 
land  capabilities 

An  amended  version  '>f  the  original  Phil- 
bill  became  law  in  1966  and  ,01  exp.m  : 
soil  survey  program  now  permits  the  Depa:  ■ 
m.ent  nf  .AKrlculture  to  provide  expani;  ; 
technical  help  on  commtmlty  projects  dc  • 
ing  with  soil   land  use  and  water  problem^ 

He  sponsored  In  the  present  Cons^ress  i'-  •- 
Islatlon  to  establish  the  Redwcxxls  Natlo;  il 
Park,  also  a  bill  to  Include  Monomoy  N  - 
tlonal  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  Wilderness  S'  - 
tern,  and  another  to  increase  Federal  fun  .s 
for  purchase  of  land  for  the  Cipe  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore 

In  December  1966.  at  a  Massachusetts  1 1  - 
partment  of  Public  Utilities  hearing  Phi  '  , 
strongly  protested  against  the  proposed  !.-,■, 
tension  power  lines  between  S'merset  1  : 
.Ayer  The  followlnK  vear  he  \irced  m  •■•^ 
House  Increased  Federal  research  .ind  leadrr- 
ship  that  would  lead  toward  a  solution  of  ••  " 
problem  of  overhead   wires 

Philbin  urged  thr.t  the  72-mlle  transn;  ■ 
slon  line  n  it  be  .pproved  "until  such  ti:  ■■ 
as  It  has  been  revised  ana  crrrected  to  mi-  ' 
the  many  ubjectlons  that  have  been  ra:  : 
.igaln-t  11  •' 

Phllbln  predicted  that  underground  tru.  - 
mission  lines  are  bound  10  become  comni'  r  - 
place    "Whether  that   procedure  can  be  : 
lowed   in   the   present    instance   or  not,   I 
not  definiteiy  know    But  I  think  it  could     •■ 
given  study  and  consideration,     he  declar'-  : 

Phllbln  said  the  rase  by  opponents  of  •  .'■ 
line  Is  "very  strong  "  He  said  the  line  W(i':  1 
mean  "serious  economic  loss  in  terms  i  1  r  - 
duced  property  values"  and  "very  real  da:.- 
gers  as  well"  for  the  communities  along  ',,9 
proposed  route 

Fhllbln    cited    estimates    by    the    Federal 

Pimer  Commission  that  present  f ransmlsslLn 

facilities  will  be  mere  than  tripled  by   1980 

This   means   that   we   will    have   nearly  one 
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million  miles  uf  overhead  lines  in  the  United 
-•  ites,"  he  said 

.An  area  about  twice  the  size  of  the  Na- 
t'.unal  Parks  .system  would  be  taken  up  by 
those  lines,  he  claimed. 


OCFSTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THE 
.NATIONAL  GUN  CRIME  PREVEN- 
riON  ACT 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  TYDINGS 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fnday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  18  other 
Senators  have  joined  me  in  introducing 
S  ;)634.  the  National  Gun  Crime  Preven- 
tion Act  which  provides  for  firearms  reg- 
istration and  licensing.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  that  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  3633.  the  mail  order 
v:un  sales  bill  proposed  by  the  President. 
To  answer  the  questions  most  frequently 
asked  about  the  National  Gun  Crime 
Prevention  Act.  I  have  prepared  a  brief 
document  entitled  'Questions  and  An- 
s\i  ers  on  the  National  Gun  Crime  Pre- 
•-•ntion  Act."  which  I  ask  be  printed  at 
'1  :s  [joint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
::int  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Fa  CORD,  as  follows: 

QitSTioNs    AND    .Answers   on   the    National 
Gin  Crime  Prevention  Act 
index  of  (jue.stions  and   answers 
What  is  the  National  Gun  Crime  Preven- 
•:   11  Acf 

.■    Whv  not  Just  enforce  existing  state  gun 

.,l.VS'.' 

Congres.s  jvist  passed  a  gun  law.  Why  do 
-.%■  need  another';' 

:  Are  "-eplstrallon  and  licensing  proposals 
merely  steps  toward  confiscation  of  all  fire- 
arms? 

>    .Aren't   registration   and   licensing   bills 
:.illy  just  taxation  measures? 
.Are  registration  and  licensing  constltu- 
-    riaP 

,■   What  will  the  National  Gun  Crime  Pre- 
vcir.ion  Act  ccst  the  gun  owner? 
I'   How  does  registration  work? 
1  Must  every  firearm  be  registered? 
1 0    Would  private  firearms  sales  be  regis- 
tered too? 

■  1  Doesn't  registration  impose  a  burden  on 
•:.i  law-abiding  ' 

J  But  won't  criminals  refuse  to  register 
•-.'.  .r  guns? 

<  -Must  an  owner  of  several  guns  register 
I,!'  '1  I'f  thcm'^ 

1    What   about   weapons   which   have   no 
•  r   .1  number? 

'  What  about  antiques? 
■    How  does  licensing  work? 
r    Hov^'  about  my  son  under  18  years  old? 
(       .ti  he  sllU  hunt  and  shoot? 

'  What's  the  dllference  between  reglstra- 
'.   !,  .iiid  licensing?  Do  we  need  both? 

•  Must  every  gun  be  separately  licensed? 
I  Would  there  be  any  discretion  to  deny 
cnse? 

:    Won't  criminals  pet  guns  anyway? 
J    Whv  not  Just  punish  gun  crimes  more 
rely? 

i  What  about  the  argument  that  "guns 
■1  t  commit  crimes,  people  do"? 
-i  What  about  the  argument  that  "No 
iiKtatorship  has  ever  been  Imposed  on  a  na- 
'i"n  (,f  free  men  who  have  not  Just  been  re- 
quired to  register  their  privately  owned  fire- 
arms?" 

25  How  do  law  enforcement  officials  feel 
"bout  gun  licensing  and  registration? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  What  is  the  National  Gun  Cnmc  Pre- 
vention Act? 

The  National  Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  is 
a  bill  Introduced  by  19  Senators  to  help 
detect  and  deter  gun  crime  It  provides  for 
registration  of  all  firearms  and  licensing 
of  all  firearms  owners  and  ammunition  users 
It  encourages  state  action  by  providing  for 
state  pre-emption  of  the  federal  law  Where 
a  state  enacts  its  own  registration  and  licens- 
ing law,  the  federal  law  would  not  apply. 
Where  a  state  fails  to  act  to  protect  its  own 
citizens,  the  bill  wotild  provide  a  minimum 
floor  of  federal  protection  in  that  state 

Registration  of  all  firearms  will  give  the 
police  the  means  to  quickly  trace  guns  used 
in  crime  to  their  owner. 

Licensing  of  gun  users  will  weed  out 
persons  who,  by  reason  of  criminal  record, 
drug  addiction,  alcoholism,  mental  incom- 
petence, or  age  should  not  be  entrusted  with 
a  gun  in  the  first  place 

2.  Why  not  just  enforce  existing  :^tate  gvn 
lau-s? 

Most  states'  gun  laws  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  protect  their  citizens  Many  states 
have  practically  no  gun  laws  at  all.  eight 
states  have  no  law  against  felons  buying 
firearms.  In  35  states  lunatics  can  legally  own 
guns.  Only  3  states  require  a  license  to  own 
or  possess  a  gun. 

Most  state  gun  laws  are  either  obsolete  or 
meaningless,  such  as  a  Texas  law  forbidding 
carrying  guns  In  a  saddlebag,  except  ^-hen 
you  are  traveling,  Vermont's  law  forbidding 
schoolchildren  to  have  guns  In  the  classroom, 
or  Arkansas'  law  forbidding  using  a  machine 
gun  for  offensive  purposes.  Clearly,  existing 
state  firearms  laws  are  totally  Inadequate  to 
protect  the  public, 

3.  Congress  just  passed  a  gun  laic.  Whij  do 
we  need  another? 

The  law  Congress  enacted  as  part  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Bill  in  June  was  a  watered- 
down  compromise  v^-hich.  while  worthwhile. 
for  practical  purposes  only  requires  that 
pistol  purchases  be  made  in  the  purchaser's 
home  state.  The  new  law  does  make  it  illegal 
to  transport  or  possess  a  gun  if  you  are 
under  indictment,  a  fugitive,  a  felon,  an 
adjudged  mental  incompetent,  an  illegally 
entered  alien,  have  renounced  U  S  citizen- 
ship, or  have  been  dishonorably  discharged 
from  the  armed  forces,  but  provides  no  means 
to  actually  prevent  such  persons  from 
making  firearms  purchases 

The  provisions  of  the  Omnlbuicrime  Bill 
do  not  provide  any  way  to  trace  a  gun  lost, 
stolen,  or  used  in  crime.  They  provide  no 
way  for  gun  dealers  to  determine  whether 
the  man  they  are  selling  to  is  who  he  says 
he  is,  does  not  Intend  to  use  the  gun  in  crime, 
is  not  a  felon,  addict,  or  mental  patient  or 
otherwise  disqualified  from"  gun  ownership. 
These  dangerous  people  can  still  get  guns 
by  simply  lying. 

To  make  the  law  passed  in  June  enforce- 
able, we  need  firearms  registration  and 
licensing.  Firearms  user  licensing  would  pre- 
vent criminals,  addicts,  lunatics,  and  juve- 
niles from  purchasing  firearms,  and  regis- 
tration would  help  find  them  if  they  used  a 
gun  In  crime. 

4.  Are  registration  and  licensing  proposals 
merely  steps  toward  confiscation  of  all  fire- 
arms? 

Certainly  not.  Firearms  ownership  and  use 
by  law-abiding  citizens  is  a  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  does  not  contribute  to  the  gun  crime 
problem.  But  we  urgently  need  adequate  rec- 
ords of  gun  ownership  to  help  trace  guns 
used  in  crime  to  their  criminal  users.  Regis- 
tration of  all  firearms  is  the  only  way  to 
gather  these  records.  And  we  urgently  need 
to  deny  access  to  firearms  by  criminals,  ad- 
dicts and  mental  Incompetents.  A  licensing 
system.  In  which  all  law-abiding  citizens  au- 
tomatically are  entitled  to  licenses  and  all 
criminals,  addicts  and  mental  Incompetents 
are  automatically  denied  licenses,  and  v.'hich 
punishes  purchase,  possession  or  use  of  a  fire- 
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.irm  witl'.out  .i  license,  will  severely  inhibit 
irini;nal  access  to  guns. 

Those  who  oppose  reasonable  firearms  con- 
trol iiecause  they  fear  "confiscution"  should 
be  much  more  concerned  that  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing gun  crime  rate  may  well  lead  to  public 
deniand  icr  confiscation  if  re:isonable  meas- 
ures to  stem  the  gun  crime  rate  are  not  taken 
now,  Tlie  threat  of  confiscation  arises  not 
from  reasonable  action  to  stem  the  i^un  crime 
r.ite.  but  rather  from  no  action  at  all, 

b.  Aren't  rcQi^tiation  and  lic<'nsing  bilh  ac- 
tually just  taxation  ineasures'' 

No  I'lie  National  Gun  Crime  Prevention 
.Act  contains  no  fee  at  all  for  eitlier  licens- 
ing or  registration.  It  would  be  paid  lor  out 
of  the  (jenera!  revenues  Direct  controls 
against  criminal  access  to  guns  and  good  rec- 
ords for  tracing  guns  used  in  crime — not 
taxes — are  tl;e  best  way  to  control  the  gun 
irime  rate, 

G.  Arc  regr^lralion  and  lu'cn-^nig  con^tJtu- 
t  tonal? 

Yes,  without  question  Here's  what  the 
Library  of  Congress  says  about  the  National 
Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  and  the  Second 
.Amendment'.s  "right  to  bear  arms":  "From 
what  wc  know  of  the  history  ,tnd  construc- 
tion of  the  Second  Amendment,  it  would 
seem  that  tlie  major  current  [irojiosals  for 
gun  control  are  not  subject  to  any  serious 
Second  Amendment  challenges''  1  Library  of 
Congress  Study  UC460B,  4,')()  77  A-251  Tlie 
.Second  Amendment  as  a  Limitation  on  Fed- 
eral Firearms  legislation,"  July  8.  19681 

Tlie  US,  Attorney  General  lias  stated:  "A 
federal  system  requiring  the  regi.stration  and 
licensing  of  lirearms  1,-^  a  nece.^sary  and  proper 
means  to  two  legitimate  legi.slative  goals,  the 
regulation  and  protection  of  int,erstate  com- 
merce and  the  preservation  of  the  jieace  of 
the  United  States  .  ,  ,  it  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  to  enact  " 

Tiie  bill  also  contains  a  .special  provision, 
.Section  935 1  r  i ,  t'l  conform  to  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  t  Haynes  v.  U.S.i  dealing  with 
the  Bill  cjf  Rights  provision  oti  self-incnmi- 
nanon 

7.  What  icill  the  National  Gun  Crime  Pre- 
vention Act  cost  the  gun  owner'' 

The  bill  Imposes  no  fees  The  operation  of 
the  licensing  and  registration  .system  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Gun  Crime  Prevention 
Act  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  tax 
receipts  of  the  country.  As  a  law  enforcement 
and  public  safety  measure,  the  cost  of  the 
.Act  shotild  be  borne  by  all  citizens  .As  orig- 
inally introduced,  the  Act  did  provide  a  $1 
fee  for  licensing  and  registration,  but  this 
provision  has  been  deleted 

H    How   dors    registration    iiorl-.'' 

A  gun  owner  simply  sends  a  law  enforce- 
ment agency  the  makes,  models,  and  serial 
numbers  of  his  guns  and  his  own  name  and 
address  It  can  be  done  completely  by  mail. 
Then,  when  a  lost  or  stolen  gun  is  found,  its 
true  owner  can  be  discovered  and  his  gun 
returned  to  him.  If  a  gun  is  fotind  at  the 
scene  of  a  crime,  its  last  known  owner  can 
be  quickly  traced  When  a  suspicious  charac- 
ter is  arrested  v»,-lth  a  gun  in  his  possession, 
its  oviT;ership  can  be  quickly  determined  If 
The  gun  has  been  stolen  or  is  unregistered. 
the  suspect  can  be  booked  for  possession  of 
stolen  goods  or  possession  of  an  unregistered 
weapon 

If  a  state  enacts  its  own  registration  law, 
puns  would  be  registered  with  whatever  state 
agency  the  law  designated.  If  the  state  failed 
to  act,  guns  would  be  registered  with  the 
federal  government. 

9  Must  every  firearm   be  registered'' 

Yes.  otherwise  many  guns  lost,  stolen,  or 
used   in  crime  could  not  be  traced 

10  Wo'uld  private  firearms  sales  be  regis- 
tered  too'' 

Yes.  All  firearms  transfers,  by  dealers  and 
private  persons,  would  be  registered  so  that 
up-to-date  records  of  actual  gun  ownership 
could  be  maintained, 

11,  Doesn't  registration  impose  a  burden  on 
the  law-abiding? 
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Not   a  ilgnlflcant   one    Evervthliig   can    be  -'0    Would  tnere  be  anjj  dxscretwn  to  deny 

done  by  mall  on  a  form  like  thlJs  a  /u-rnv.-' 

■  rt^rxuMS  RTCiSTHATiON    FO««  ^ot  Where   Ihe  federal   law   applies    If   the 

appllcaiit    IS    not    under    .ndlrtment     or    a 

^^^                            fugitive,   a   felon,   an   .idjiidRed   addlrt,   alco- 

B.r'^'^*'''''      hollc  or  mental  meompetenl,  or  under  18   the 

\f"k"^  '"^"'"**  mint  be  ISBued    TTie  slate  could  estab- 

VT  ri   I     "*^  *  dllTerent  system,  if  they  wish,  just  a» 

Sertal    -■ ' '''*y  '■'*"  ^'**'' 

•^             "*    ■  21.  But  uon't  rrtmtnah  get  (/una  anuwaii? 

The   registration   would   be  free   and   per-  If  a  licensing  law  were  In  efTect  ,i  criminal. 

manenl    No  fees    No  renewals  .wldlct.  or  mental  defective  could  not  legally 

12  But  ivon't  crtmtnals  refuse  to  register  purchasenwn  or  use  i  gun,  Ijecause  he  would 
th^xT   guns:'  not    he    entitled    to   .i    license    Thus,    lawful 

Some  criminals  may  refuse  to  register  their  channels   of   purchi^se   would    be   cut   off   to 

i?un.s  and  risk  being  Jailed  for  having  :in  un-  him   Today  they  are  not. 

registered   giin    But   any  suspected    criminal  Today,    in    mo^t    states,   criminals,    addicts 

found   with   an  unregistered   weapnn  can   be  .md  idiots  have  .iccess  to  guns  on  the  same 

Jailed  iin  that  cnnrge  -ilone,  ci'en  tf  no  other  bnsl»  as  the  law-abiding.  Even  If.  after  enact- 

CT-imc  can  be  proved    So  It  will  become  verv  ment  of  the  National  Oun  Crime  Prevention 

rlpky  tor  a  oriminul  to  have  an  unregistered  Act  hard-core  criminals  m.iy   be  .ible  to  get 

weapon  »ome   guns,    the   small-time    hut    frerjuently 

IJ    .tfust  an  otimtr  of  several  guns  rrgixtrr  deadly  crook  who  holds  up  liquor  •.t<ircs   bus 

eac'i  of  f'icm'  drivers    ;ind    tilling   stations   or    housebreaks 

He    must    supply    the    make,    model,    and  will  find  it  much  harder  and  much  riskier  to 

serial  number  of  each   but  ::ould  do  so  for  nil  possess  a  gun. 

his  gi.na    .n  (1  .single  form  nq  one  claims  gun  laws  are  airtight  or  fool- 

14    What   about    iceapons   ichieh    Hate    no  p^^f   T„p  question  Is  whether  we  should  do 

^eiai   nu-m.ber-'  what  we  cnn  to  detect  md  prevent  gun  crime 

The  b»U  provides  that  flrenrtns  dealers  can  qj.  continue  to  do  nothing,  as  we  do  today 

imprint  seri.d  numbers  on  such  weapons  for  32    Whu  not  )u.%t  punt^^l  gun  crimes  more 

Ideiitltii-iitKin    purposes  sncrrfy' 

13  W >, at  about  antuiue..-'  „^^^  ^^   penalties  for  gun   crimes   already 

^''^'■*'h"^.'"1"m  """""     "         '°  exist,  but   huven-t   answered   the   Run   crime 

covered   hv   the  bill.  problem,    .\rmed    robbery    is   a    more    serious 

b    How  doe,  licensing  u-orK^  \                                       robbery:   aggravated  «- 

Licensing  !«  s-mpb;  a  way  of  denvlng  fugl-  ^           punished  than  simple 

tlves.  criminals,  addict*,  and  mental  de  ec  >  ^               .,   .          .^^ed 

rives    Hccess    to    nrearm,    and    ammunition  commission  mtes  of  M 

Every   purchaser,   possessor,    or   user   .if   fire-      .^  ,,„l  , ,„,«i^,„v,i..    a-^o^i 

..               .J  .          .1.  these  crimes  ;ire  climbing  mtolerablv   Armed 

arm,  or  .mmumtlon  wot.ld  have  to  have  a  ^creased  from  42  600  crimes  a  year 

license    except  for  juveniles  with  their  par-  aggravated    as- 

ents   consent  and  hunters  or  sportsmen  who  ■  Jf 

have  borrowed  a  weapon  for  temporrtrv  use,  ., /v«/x  .      .r.J-r  ""'"'••""                      ^  nnn  i„ 

TO  get  .1  license    vol,  would  s.mplv  submit  =^.000  In  1967;  murder  by  gun  from  5.000  In 

a  statement  affirming  that   vou  are- over   18.  «064  to  7.700  In  1967 

have  never  been  convicted' of  a  felonv  or  C"»  ''•"»"  "''""''^  ^^  "^°f^  heavily  pun- 
committed  to  an  innitution  by  a  court  on  •»'»f''  «"'  clearly,  heavier  penalties  do  not 
the  grounds  of  alcoholism,  narcotics  addle-  ^is«fr  the  gun  crime  epidemic  They  do  not 
t;on.  or  mental  incompetence,  that  you  are  ^^'P  ^^''^e  '-•''"  ""«"•  '^  registration  would, 
not  under  indictment  or  a  fugitive,  and  are  ^hey  do  not  prevent  criminal  access  to  guns. 
not  otherwist-  prohibited  by  law  from  obtain-  ■-»«  licencing  would.  They  do  not  bring  gun 
mg  a  weapon  In  addition,  vou  would  upply  crime  victims  back  to  life,  repair  their 
a  physical  description  'Ike  that  required  for  wounds,  or  return  their  property.  Only  dls- 
a  driver's  llct-nsc  .ind  proof  of  Identity  (In  -uining  the  criminal  can  do  that, 
the  form  of  .,  draft  card,  drivers  license,  so-  -^  '*''•'"  '^t'out  the  argument  ttiat  guns 
clal  security  card,  etc  i  don  f  commit  cnmcs.  people  do'.' 

It  a  st.-»te  enacted  3  licensing  law.  the  state-  Of  course,  guns  dont  com.-nu  crimes,  but 

ment  and   identification   would  he  supplied  p-.ople  u-Hiig  guns  certainly  do.  People  using 

to  whatever  agency  the  state  prescribed,  'jut  s;uni  last  year  alone  rob'-ied  71,000  .■\:nericans. 

If  the  stite  does  not  Jtct.  then  to  any  federal  .lisaulted    55  000    Americans    and    murdered 

flrearms  dealer  The  entire  transaction  could  7.700    Americ.ms.    People    using    guns    mur- 

be  conducted  by  mail.  dered   John   Kennedy.    M.irtm    Luther   King. 

I.tsuance  of  licenses  would  be  automatic  to  and  Robert  Kennedy,  along  with  more  than 

all  law-abiding  citizens,   without  any  dlscre-  25.000    other    Americans    between    1063    and 

tlon  on  the  part  of  the  issuing  officer   Denial  1067 

of  a  license  would  be  .automatic  m  the  case  24,    What    about    the  argument    that      Ncj 

of  felons,  fugitives,  adjudged  alcoholics  ad-  dictatortlup    has    iter    been    impoied    on    a 

dtcts   and   mental   incompetents,   and   those  ttation  0/  Jree  men  uho  have  not  jutt  been 

imder  18  required    to    register    thetr    privately    owned 

17.  How  about  my  '0>i  under  18  years  old?  titearmt 

Could  he  '■till  hunt  and  ^hootT  That  Argument   is   baloney.   It    is    unsup- 

Yes,  definitely.  .Mthovigh  he  could  not  own  parted  by  f.ict  and  refuted  by  history.  For 
a  gun  m  his  own  name,  the  bill  expressly  exampie.  regarding  the  Cierman  occupations 
provides  that  he  will  be  able  to  hunt  and  of  Europe,  the  Library  of  Congress  has  con- 
shoot  with  his  parents'  consont.  eluded: 

18  What  "  the  difference  betucen  regis-  We  cxn  make  no  positive  correlation  be- 
tratwn  a-d  I'.censmg-'  Do  u:e  need  both?  -.ween  ^uu  l.iwa  and  dictatorships,  as  the  lol- 

Regiitratton   is   a   means   uf    tracing   guns  lowing  examples  will  show 

used  in  rnme    Ltcemmg  is  a  means  of  re-  ■  First,  four  countnec  were  examined  which 

ducing  the  gun  crime  rate  itself  by  denying  .ire  democr.icies  now.   Out  in  recent   history 

access  to  guns  by  known  cnniinais.  addicts.  ..ams    under    Nazi    dictatorships    1  Germany, 

and     mental     defectives      Regnlratton    is     a  Italy.  France,  .md  .^ustrla(    One  m:iy  reason- 

meani  to  soUe  gun  crime  once  it  has  been  ably   .issume    that    if   gun   registration    laws 

committed.  Lweniing  is  a  means  to  prevent  constituted   a  primary   factor   m    the   rise  of 

gun  crime  from  being  comtultted  m  the  first  dictatorships,    these    countries    would    have 

piace  iince   revised    the.r   laws    to   prevent   future 

19  Must  aery  gun  be  separately  licensed?  dictatorships     This    has   not    been    the    case. 
No    Firearms  purchasers,  owners  and  users  The  four  countries  today  nave  substantially 

aje  licensed,   not   the  guns  theniselves.  The  the  same  gun  laws   la  those  in  force  prior  to 

piirpcise  Is  to  deny  licenses  to  crinUnais.  ad-  the  advent  of  dictatorship    In  fact,  in  Italy. 

diets  and  mental  defectives.  where   gun   laws   were   relaxed   by   Mussolini. 


they  have  recently   been  restrengthened  ap- 
prii.xlmately    to   their  pre-.\lus«olinl   level 

Secondly,  two  democracies  were  examlnft 
which  have  not  suffered  dictatorships  in 
I  heir  recent  history  (England  and  Swit/t>r- 
land)  Switzerland  h.is  had  gun  reglstrathi. 
laws  since   1874.   England  since   1831. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•It  would  be  inaccurate  of  course,  to  siivt- 
gest  that  a  dictatorship  would  be  uncon- 
cerned about  the  possession  of  firearms  liv 
its  populace  Nevertheless,  these  few  exam- 
ples would  seem  to  indicate  fairly  conclu- 
sively that  there  is  no  significant  relatl  :.- 
ship  between  gun  laws  and  the  rise  of  dic- 
tatorshlpj.   at   least   in   these  countrle":  ' 

In  his  book.  The  Right  to  Bear  Arn-i, 
author  Carl  Bakal  thoroughly  demolish."; 
th:s  hysterlcTl  argument  m.-^st  trequer. :'. 
made  by  National  Rifle  .Association  prop  - 
gaudULs.  ttL.it  lirearms  laws  ihreati-n  denio,  - 
racy  He  writes 

"In  resorting  to  such  sophistry,  the  NR.\  - 
as  casual  with  hL«tory  as  It  is  with  .statistic' 
It  makes  much  of  the  allecetl  Nazi  use  ol  tirf  - 
arms  registration  lists  to  dl.sarm  and  conqavr 
Europe  However  if  sucli  a  t.ictic  were  em- 
ployed, it  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  bcat- 
kept  secrets  of  the  war.  for  I  could  find  no  n  :- 
erence  to  it  wh.itever  in  'he  histories  nf  tli  ■ 
era.  I  have  spoken  to  corre.-^pondents  with  ..;. 
intimate  knowledge  of  German  .'fTalrs.  j,.1 
they  too  disabused  me  of  the  notion  that  ')■•  « 
was  an  element  in  the  Nbzi  invasion  tictirs 
or.  us  is  Rlso  said,  in  Hitler's  rise  to  power 
Said  Slgrld  Schultz.  h  journalist  in  Gtr- 
many  since  1919:  Hitler  used  lists  to  t.ikc 
over  Germany?  VVhy.  that's  perfectly  .sii., 
absolutely  ridiculous.  He  didn't  need  •  ■ 
guns  of  the  people  He  had  vlrtimlly  all  t'..' 
people.  He  had  the  .Storm  Troopers  and  .- 
had  the  Armv  His  lorces  were  literally  arnu  : 
to  the  teeth.  If  Hitler  liad  any  list  of  guns.  .. 
didn't  need  theni  ' 

"Another  vet.-'ran  correspondent.  Norbert 
Munlen.  with  a  half  dozen  books  on  Ge'- 
many  to  his  credit,  told  me  of  a  Germ.i;. 
friend  of  h;s:  'He  was  a  vehement  .in:  ■ 
Nazi,  but  thev  never  took  .iwiy  his  gun  1 
fact,  he  even  became  a  hunting  inspector, 

"I  also  wrote  to  the  American  Embassy  :. 
each  of  the  countries  who  so  supposed: 
succumbed  to  the  Nazis,  From  Denm.ir:-; 
came  th:s  typical  reply:  "The  Germans  d.d 
not  duarm  banish  civilians  .md  so  factlitaT 
the  German  invasion  and  occupation  of  Den- 
mark.' From  Finland:  The  Library  of  W  r 
Sciences  has  not  heard  of  any  such  actlvit 
•  *  J  •  * 

'Even  If  any  lists  of  firearms  owners  wcul.i 
be  useful  to  an  enemy  of  the  United  St  it 
undoubtedly    the    single    lareest    and    mc~: 
useful  such  master  list  would  be  that  ot  ■    ■ 
more    than    1    million    i.ames    .ind   addre  -;■^ 
conveniently     maintained      on      Rermnttt'  :: 
Rand   tabulating   cards  in    I'ne   membership 
division    at    NR.A    headquarters.    1  New    ■yor-: 
City's  list  ol  17,000  registered  liandgun  1  vi  - 
ers  is   minuscule  compared   to  ihifi.i    Vjst 
larger  collectively  are  the  lists  of  about   ;  ' 
intUion  hunting  licenses  on  file  with  the  co;  - 
servation  ,  or  fish  and  gamei  departments 
the  capital  cities  of   our  fifty  states." 

25    How  do  lau-  enlorcemetit   ofhcwls    :c 
about  gun   licensing  and    registration'' 

They  want  both  .At  the  recent  hearings  en 
the  N.itional  Gun  Crime  Prevention  .\ct  Np.v 
Jersey  Attorney  General  Arthur  SiUs  'es;.- 
fied  regarding  the  National  Gun  Crime  Pr'- 
vention  Act: 

Again.  I  repeat  my  plea  and  the  p'.ea  .  : 
all  New  Jerseyan.s  Consress  must  enact  a  !  I'v 
to  register  all  firearms,  create  licensing  sal- 
guards  to  proh:bit  the  distribution  of  fire- 
arms to  undesirable  perstms.  ban  all  nin:.- 
'■rder  sales  of  firearms  and  prohibit  '■'■<' 
purchases  of  firearms  by  non-residenti  f  :  . 
.■■tate  Few.  if  any.  efforts  are  more  importa;.' 
to  the  tuture  safety  :'.nd  security  of  t;-.e 
.\merican  people  " 

California  .Attorney  General  Thomas  C 
Lynch  testified: 
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"I  wish  to  endorse  national  firearms  regis- 
tration ,ind  licen.sing  prix-edures  .  .  .  Regis- 
tration and  licensing  of  firearms  would  be  a 
tremendous  tool  lor  law  enforcement — a 
rnalir  pro  lection  for  the  honest  citizen," 

Mr  Qulnn  Tamm.  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  .Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, testified 

"I  support  Federal  legislation  that  will  as- 
.<;lst  stat^  and  Federal  enforcement  agencies 
in  jireventini;  and  solving  gun  crimes 
through  Federal  re8ri.--tratlon  and  licensing 
activities  Tlie  .idditinnal  administrative 
'.vorkload  tliiit  will  be  place<l  on  local  law 
rnf'  rcemeiu  .leencies  through  the  Implemen- 
t.ition  of  such  legislation  will  be  consider- 
able, but  it  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the 
cost  will  be  inconsiderable  compared  to  the 
lues  that  will  be  .saved  Fin. illy,  enactment 
cf  legi.'^liitlon  th.it  wnli  expedit.e  a  nationwide 
.system  of  reporting  lirriirnis  data  will  mate- 
rially aid  1(Xm1  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
iiringing  to  Justice  those  who  use  such 
Aeapons  in  the  commission  of  crimes." 
M.iyor  Richard  Daley  of  Chicago  testified: 
I  believe  this  tii  be  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  United  .States  Senate.  It  Is 
ling  overdue  The  need  for  such  legislation 
has  long  been  app;irent" 

Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  "i't^rk  testified: 
"Congress  should  pass  lea:islation  requir- 
ing the  registration  of  tirenrms — with  the 
.s[>ecific  recognition — as  provided  in  Senate 
.1034  I  The  National  Gun  Crime  Prevention 
Actl  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
reiristr.itlon  rests  with  the  individual  states. 
Registration  if  ownerslilp.  serial  number, 
.aid  tvpe  ijf  weapon  can  give  enormous  as- 
ust-ince  to  crime  jirevention  and  detection. 
"TTie  Congres-s  .should  enact  legislation 
;  rnvidin«  th.it  in  the  absence  of  state  and 
;ocal  regulations  limiting  access  to  firearms, 
tne  lederal  povernment  should  assume  re- 
-ponsibilily  i.ir  enlorcirig  reasonable  licens- 
.i.g  regulations  for  the  possession  of  flre- 
.rms," 

L'  S.  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  testi- 
fied: 

.Mter  ai;  we  liave  suUered.  it  would  be 
terribly  alslllusioning  u  we  tailed  to  act  to 
lontrol  guns.  Interstate  control,  registration 
and  licensing  are  all  essential. 

"The  people  want  strict  gun  control.  Their 
safety  demands  it  The  Congress  Is  fully 
t-mpowered  to  act.  The  lime  is  now." 


MAINE  GIRL  PROPOSES  CONGRES- 
SIONAL    ACTION     ON     AMERICAN 

MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

I  S  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
-r?at  challcnces  our  Nation  faces  today 
:  ihe  vitalization  of  its  merchant  ma- 
::nc.  The  past  plory  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  now  overshadowed 
bv  its  recent  dccUne. 

Recently,  a  young  Maine  girl,  Ann 
Cunroy,  of  Portland,  Maine,  submitted 
.1  prtze-wiiininp  essay  to  the  Herald 
Harding  Memorial  Essay  Contest  on  this 
Vital  topic.  Miss  Conroy's  essay,  which 
vcon  her  a  holiday  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
combines  an  incisive  analysis  of  the 
;  I'oblem  we  face  and  six  thoughtful  sug- 
cstions  for  congressional  action.  The 
i.'.ch  quality  of  this  essay  is  particularly 
ii.couraging  because  of  Anne's  future 
interest  in  politics  and  government. 

I  commend  the  ideas  of  this  bright 
:•  oung  girl  to  my  colleagues: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

American  Mercha.nt  Marine  Key  to 
Defense  and  Trade 
.Ships  provide  the  cheapest  form  of  trans- 
portation. This  reason,  in  itself.  vvouU'.  Fecm- 
ing  demand  that  a  country  keep  her  Mer- 
chant Marine  in  top  ccnd!t:on  Why  then  has 
the  United  States  of  .'America  allowed  her 
Merchant  Marine  to  take  a  buck  t-eat  to  other 
nations  of  lesser  intern. itlonal  stature? 

Although  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
li  a  private  industry,  it  is  subsidized  by  the 
United  States  government  The  current 
budget  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine  us 
approximately  three  hundred  and  .seventy- 
five  million  dollars  Two  hundred  million  if 
this  sum  is  used  for  operating  subsidies. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  this  twc;  hundred  mil- 
lion is  used  to  make  up  the  ciitlerence  .11 
wages  between  the  members  of  the  .'\merican 
Merchant  Marine  and  those  i^f  lurelitn  (oni- 
jjanies 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  is  ;.n  es- 
sential part  of  our  nation'.s  economy  .uui  se- 
curity. Seventeen  percent  of  the  United 
States'  key  raw  materials  must  be  imported. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  these  are  carried  on 
foreign  ships.  This  should  be  remedied 
quickly.  The  United  States  Is  becoming  al- 
most entirely  dependent  on  ships  sailing 
under  foreign  flags. 

After  World  War  II.  the  United  States  was 
a  supreme  maritime  nation  with  a  fleet  of 
five  thousand  modern  vessels  Nlnety-hve 
percent  of  these  ships  were  less  than  three 
years  old.  Presently,  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  has  a  fleet  of  approximately  one  thou- 
sand and  ninety-five  ocean  going  vessels 
Four-fifths  of  these  ships  are  over  twenty 
years  old. 

Twenty-five  of  our  fifty  states  border  on 
the  coast  or  on  the  Great  Lakes  At  least  fifty 
percent  of  Congress  should  have  an  interest 
in  developing  the  Merchant  Marine.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  politics  have  contributed  to  the 
decline  of  the  American  Merchant  Marine. 
Politicans  eager  to  slay  in  the  good  graces 
of  an  uninformed  public  have  been  unwilling 
to  grant  the  needed  subsidies  to  our  ship 
building  industries.  Americans,  concerned 
only  with  keeping  taxes  as  low  as  possible, 
have  condoned  these  actions.  If  only  our 
fellow  countrymen  would  t.ike  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  condition  of  our  Merchant  Ma- 
rine, they  would  see  how  essential  it  is  to  our 
prosperity. 

The  money  used  to  .subsidize  otir  merchant 
fleet  stays  In  our  country.  Eighty-five  percent 
of  all  subsidies  granted  to  our  Merchant 
Marine  goes  to  labor. 

.\s  the  standard  of  living  in  the  United 
States  has  become  higher  so  have  the  wages 
of  our  shipbuilders  and  seamen  It  costs 
twice  as  much  money  and  requirp.s  twice  as 
much  time  to  build  a  ship  in  an  .American 
shipyard   as  it  would  abroad 

American  shipping  rates  lin\e  increa.sed 
in  proportion  to  the  higher  wages  paid  to  the 
crewmen. 

Ships,  however,  cannot  be  buiit  abroad  for 
the  United  States.  The  reason  lor  this  is 
sound  enough.  Our  shipyards  must  be  kept  up 
in  case  of  an  emergency,  Tliere  are  eighteen 
major  shipyards  in  the  United  States  Each 
one  of  these  is  capable  of  producing  fifty 
ships  per  year:  however,  they  are  producing 
twelve  ships  per  year.  If  the  .-American  Mer- 
chant Marine  is  not  allowed  to  have  ahips 
made  in  foreign  ports,  then  our  American  so- 
ciety should  get  busy  and  demand  -produc- 
tion of  more  ships  domestically 

Expenditures  for  the  design  and  trial  of 
one  or  two  supersonic  transport  airplanes 
has  been  estimated  at  four  and  two-tenths 
billion  dollars.  Three  hundred  to  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  maritime  ships  could  be  built 
for  this  sum.  A  fleet  of  this  dimension  would 
again  put  the  United  States  in  an  influential 
position  on  the  seas  and  make  us  competi- 
tive  with   other   foreign   countries 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  is  the  only 
reliable  means  of  transportation  the  United 
States  has  to  carry  its  thirty-two  billion  dol- 
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lar  annual  import-export  business.  In  time 
(if  war.  the  United  States  v.'ould  be  in  a  very 
uncoinfort.ible  position  if  it  liad  to  depend 
on  foreign  ships.  No  great  trading  nation  has 
existed   wiMiout   Its  own  trading   lleet 

Tlie  .American  Merchant  Marine  is  a  tre- 
liii'iTimis  customer  of  United  States  business. 
Insurance  ompanies  alone  enjoy  seventy- 
two  million  dollars  in  iiiiiurance  premiums 
irom  American  .shipping.  The  Mercii.int  Ma- 
rine IS  also  a  substantial  taxpayer. 

Sometimes  considered  the  fourth  arm  of 
defense,  the  Merchant  Marine  has  been 
called  on  to  move  troops  and  supplies  to 
Vietnam  .'\lrplanes  are  employed  for  the 
same  purpose.'-:  however,  ships  carry  more 
cfirpo  and  are  less  expensive  m  the  long  run. 
Ships  can  also  deposit  their  troops  and 
cargoes  with  greater  ense  th.m  planes.  It  is 
liol  always  possible  to  land  a  plane  in  or 
near  tlie  tiesirrd  iirea 

Great  Britain  Japan.  France  West  Ger- 
manv.  Italy.  Spain.  Sweden  and  Russia  are 
;.ll  jiroducing  more  ships  jier  vear  than  the 
United  States.  At  the  i)resent  time.  Russia 
has  three  hundred  and  fifty  Lhips  on  order. 
The  United  St,it«s  has  l.irty-nve  ships  on 
order. 

Recently,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  )>ls 
budget.  President  Jolmson  cut  more  subsidies 
percentage-wise  from  the  Merchant  Marine 
than  any  other  jiroject 

Wliatcan  be  done  tcj  imiiruvi^  .ur  Mer- 
chant Marine?  We  must  liave  .m  .ilert  m- 
lormed  .'American  public.  The  salvation  of 
the  American  Merchant  Marine  is  entirely 
m  the  hands  of  Congress.  Congress  should 
reflect  the  t,hlnking  and  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  Congress 
should  bring  about  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  through  the  fol- 
lowing steps:  II  There  should  be  a  definite 
Merchant  Marine  Plan  2i  Congress  must 
come  throueh  with  the  necessary  subsidies 
to  make  the  plan  work  ;^  1  United  States 
.■^-hipyards  must  produce  the  torty  to  lifty 
shipii  per  year  which  they  are  capable  uf 
producing.  4)  All  government  goods  should 
be  .shipped  on  American  vefsels,  5)  Labor 
unions  must  move  with  the  times  61  New, 
larger,  and  more  efficient  ships  must  be  built. 

The  United  States  is  now  aliempting  to 
convert  to  a  container  fleet  v.-hich  would 
save  -imc  and  money  .Another  idea,  which 
was  knocked  down  m  Congress,  was  to  iiave 
.ships  which   have  small   b;trges  on   them 

It  America  realives  how  valuable  (air  Mer- 
chant Marine  is  and  how  much  more  valu- 
able ii  could,  be,  I  feel  our  Merchant  Marine 
lould  become  "he  powerful  fleet  it  should 
be 
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A  SOLDIERS  WORDS" 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIA>rA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  greater  tragedy  that 
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coiUd  befall  parents  than  the  loss  of  a 
son  ju:it  aLs  he  Ls  on  the  threshold  of  man- 
hood, ready  and  eager  to  a^iiune  his  role 
In  liie  But  the  ^nei  must  become  almost 
unbearable  when  the  yoimg  man  is  the 
only  male  heir  m  the  family 

Durlnti  trie  past  tragic  :ew  years  many 
American  mothers  and  fatliers  have  ex- 
perienced personally  that  unforgettable 
anguish  that  only  they  can  fully  com- 
prehend when  informed  about  the  dealli 
of  their  loved  one  in  mortal  conflict.  The 
strength  and  courage  which  these  grief- 
stnclcen  parents  so  often  have  displayed 
under  these  circumstances  Is  truly  re- 
marHable  and  is  a  itreat  tribute  to  their 
fortitude  and  dii?nity.  surely  the  knowl- 
edge tiiat  ti'.eir  snn  believed  In  the  cause 
for  which  lie  was  fighting  has  been  of 
great  comfort  to  many  and  has  helped 
them  to  endure  this  supreme  sacrifice. 

One  young  Hoosier  who  2  months  ago 
gave  his  life  m  Vietnam  for  his  country 
was  Craig  Seldel  the  only  son  of  Mr  and 
Mrs  Riciuird  Seldel  of  Indianapolis  I 
wai  deculy  moved  recently  by  a  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  Seidel  in  which  she  made 
the  following  comment  about  her  late 
son: 

Though  only  20  veArs  old.  he  was  ^.  true 
man  in  every  respect  He  fought  and  died 
bravely  for  a  irause  he  deeply  helleved  In — to 
keep  men  free  and  our  country  free  from 
Aggression  In  these  troubled  times,  to  have 
a  feellns;  of  responsibility  and  a  tnie  sense 
of  patriotism  makes  .»  man  sfreat  and  our  son 
believed  in  and  had  faith  In  our  country  He 
did  not  die  In  vain.  Thla  we  believe 

Enclosed  with  her  letter  wa.s  a  poem 
entitled  A  Soldiers  Words  '  which  Craig 
and  four  of  .his  buddies  had  composed 
last  February  while  on  dutv  m  Vietnam 
Thf'se  voung  men,  all  members  of  Com- 
pany B.  13th  TC  Battalion,  1st  Cavalry 
Division,  were  concerned  about  the  at- 
titude and  actions  of  others  of  their  gen- 
eration back  home  who  were  protesting 
against  the  draft  and  military  service 
As  a  tribute  to  Craig  and  his  friends  and 
in  honor  of  hLs  ttneving  but  couratieous 
parents.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  that  this  brief  poem  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  I  do  ^hls  so  that 
others  may  .share,  if  only  through  the 
medium  of  words,  some  of  'he  frustra- 
tions, the  deep-.seated  emotions,  yes. 
even  the  emb:fterment,  which  often  must 
engulf  our  gallant  young  men  who  have 
been  thrust  into  deadly  combat  in  a 
strange  and  far-away  land 

There  bem-C  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows 

A  Soldier's  Words 
Tike  .1  ma.i  and  put  him  .iloiie 
Put  him  12.000  miles  from  home 
Drain  his  heart  of  all  but  blood. 
Make  him  live  in  sweat  .ind  mud 
Th:s  is  the  life  I  have  to  live. 
And  why  my  soul  to  the  devil  I  give. 

You  peace  boys  rant  from  your  easy  chairs. 

But  you  dont  know  what  its  like  over  here. 

While  you  burn  your  draft  cards. 

And  march  it  dawn 

You    plant   your   signs   m   the   White  House 

lawn. 
And    ill  of  you  want  to  ban  the  bomb. 
Because    you    say    there    Is    no    real    war    In 

Vietnam 

You  use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun. 
Then  refuse  to  use  a  gun 
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There  is  nothlnn  else  for  ua  to  do. 

But  give  .jur  Uvea  to  help  save  you. 

Ill  ntkte  you  till  the  day  1  die. 

Because  you  made  me  hear  my  buddy  cry 

I  saw  tu»  arm.  a  bkiody  shred. 

I  heard  the  medic  say  ne  s  dead 

It  was  a  large  price  lie  had  to  pay. 

Not   to  live   for  another  day 

He  bought  your  life  by  t;Ulng  his, 

But  wlKr  ^ives  a  damn  what  a  :,oldler  gives 
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FULJ..  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  OF 
HKPKI-:SENTATIVK  AND  MRS 
CHAKLl-JS    McC     MATHIAS,    JR. 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS.  JR. 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Fndav    AiKjrist  .'.   I'Jf^S 

Mr  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  renew  public  confidence  in 
Government,  public  officials  should  .share 
with  the  public  all  '.nformatlon  which 
casts  light  on  the  tlnancial  Interest  or 
disinterest  of  tho.se  charged  with  making 
national  tlecisions 

Mrs  Mathias  and  I  have  submitU'd  a 
full  statement  of  financial  disclosure  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct  I  would 
like  to  include  that  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point 

.Iine4    '.968 

Hun  MiLviN  Prick. 

Ciairman.  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
rtal  Conduct.  House  o/  Representatives. 
Wtishtngto'i  D  C 
De.\r  Mr  ("icmrm*n  Mrs  Mathias  and  I 
believe  that  '->ne  way  to  renew  confidence  In 
•he  Institutions  of  government  is  to  share 
with  the  public  all  Information  'hat  may 
throw  a  light  upon  the  interest  or  disinterest 
of  those  who  participate  in  making  public 
decisions  We  .ire.  'herefore.  report  ing  to  vou 
fhe  nature  of  all  of  ciur  property,  either 
Jointly  'ir  severally  held  by  us.  our  family 
income  and  the  sources  thereof  during  my 
four  terms  in  Congress,  and  the  names  of 
our  creditors;  Equity  in  Federal  Retirement 


System.  Life  Insurance.  Livestock  and  Farm 
Machinery 

Heal  Estate  House  RFD  2  Frederick, 
Maryliiiul.  house.  J808  inland  Street.  Chev\ 
Cha.se  Maryland;  half  interest  In  lorty-acre 
farm  in  Freuerick  c\iunty.  half  interest  in  30d 
Redwood  Avenue  Frederick,  .md.  lease  !.t 
37:j-acre  farn-.,  explruu;  in  lUT;i 

Stocks  Capitol  Hill  .Associates,  Citi/.i-i.- 
Hank  of  .Maryland  Farmers  \-  M»-chanlcs  Na- 
tional Bank.  Foote  Mineral  C^impany.  Fred- 
erick MeUlcil  .\rts.  Ci  D  Seiu-le  d  Companv 
Glaxco  Laboratories.  Ltd.  Investors  Loaii 
Corporation  Lone  Star  Cement.  Massachu- 
'Ctts  Investors  Cirowth.  Sperry  Rand,  Tlir 
Detour  Bank,  The  Great  Atlantic  A:  Paclti 
lea  Company.  Wiirner-Lambert  Pharmaceu- 
ilciil  Company,  and  Western  Maryland  Trust 
Company. 

Debts  due  nn  mortgage,  collateral  and  per- 
.on.il  notes  in  F:irmtr.s  tV  .Merch.iiilcs  Nation. a 
Bank.  Frederick.  Maryland  Frederick  CaunT\ 
National  Bank.  Frederick.  .Maryland,  Bank  <•: 
C!'..ir;es  Town  Charles  Town,  West  Virginia. 
.iiKi  Walker  iv  Dunlop.  WashlUKton.  D  C 

The  inlormallon  provided  Is  complete  and 
not  limited  '-o  holdltiRs  with  a  value  of  over 
5f)O00  (10  .IS  I  oiitemplated  by  Rule  44  of  the 
House    "I    Representatives 

.■\  legitimate  concern  expressed  Irom  time 
to  time  is  that  Members  of  Congress  may 
contliuie  m  the  acilve  practice  c'f  the  law  it 
other  business  :ind  collect  '. ery  large  fees 
which  retlect  either  a  dubious  distraction 
from  legislative  business  or  an  actual  mlsu.-e 
of  official  IntUience  My  annual  receipts  from 
legal  .sources  have  .iveraged  $2005  50  durli.i 
inv  seven  years  In  Congress,  or  a  total  f 
*14  038  50  for  the  entire  period.  All  other 
income  over  and  above  Congressional  p.iv 
and  allowances  is  detailed  on  the  attached 
page 

Neither  Mrs  Mathias  nor  I  received  any 
income  from  imy  trtist.  remainder  or  other 
hidden  property  Our  sons  ;irc  not  the  bene- 
tlclarles  ut  .inv  tru.st  Our  net  worth,  com- 
puted .as  of  Mav  2\ .   1968.  is  ?135  359  88. 

.\lthough  Rule  44  requires  only  partial  pub- 
lication of  disclosures,  we  know  of  nothin? 
that  prohibits  full  voluntary  disclosure,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  this  is  the  better  prac- 
tice to  which  the  Rule  shotild  ultimately 
conform.  Consequently,  we  .'-hall  make  a  copy 
of  this  report  available  to  the  press 
Sincerely    yours. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr 
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HOW    TO    MAKE    THE    ELE:CT0RAL 
COLLEGE  CONSTITUTIONALLY 

REPRESENT.A-T-iVE 


HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

IN  THE   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  BARTLETTT  Mr  President,  a  re- 
cent article,  entitled  'How  To  Make  the 
Electoral  CoUcKe  Constitutionally  Rep- 
resentative '  appeared  in  the  American 
Bar  .\ssociation  .Journal  The  author, 
Howard  S  Spering  raises  some  Interest- 
ing points  for  consideration  .Accordingly. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  m  the  Recv)rd 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

How     To     .MAltE     THE     ElECTORAL     COLLEGE 
CONSTlTfTIONAILY    RtPRESENTATIVB 

I  By  Howard  S  Sperlngi 
Gross  distortions  that  exist  In  the  presen-. 
operation  of  the  electoral  college  would  "o 
eliminated  if  ■constitutionally  repre.sen:  •- 
tlve"'  elect(.rs  were  required  to  be  elected  N- 
amendment  of  the  United  Stales  Constltv;- 
tlon  would  be  necessary  to  accomplish  th;-. 
The  state-wide  general  ticket  system  of  elec- 
Ing  Presidential  electors  imposed  by  suie 
election  laws  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  distc- 
tlons  That  system  should  be  ruled  uncon- 
stitutional .tnd  enjoined   by   the  courts. 

Prior  to  1836  many  Presidential  electors 
were  elected  by  popular  vote  from  and  !  v 
districts  within  a  number  of  the  states  i" 
many      national      elections.-      Each     district 

FcKjtnotes  at  end  of  article. 


fleeted  Us  own  (lector,  whose  party  affiliation 
and  vote  might  be  different  from  those  of 
electors  in  some  otlier  districts  within  the 
same  state  District  electors  represented  the 
choice  of  the  people  within  their  respective 
districts,  who  had  an  etfectlve  independent 
\olce  as  citizens  of  the  United  States".  The 
people  were  not  regimented,  as  they  are  to- 
ci.iy  under  the  general  ticket  system.  Into 
voting  .'-olely  in  their  capacity  "as  citizens 
iif  their  .'-tate".  liaving  tl.elr  votes  counted 
un  a  state-Wide  basis  only  and  having  only 
une  voice  expressed  uniformly  by  all  of  the 
electors  from  the  state 

Under  the  Constitution  it  is  population. 
ur  people,  that  determines  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Presidential  electors  to  be  elected  in 
each  state.  .'Article  II.  .Section  1.  provides: 

•'  .  .  Each  .Slate  shall  appoint.  In  such 
Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct. 
ii  Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
Number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
wnlch  the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the 
Congress;    . 

Thus,  each  state  is  entitled  to  the  two  (but 
Linly  the  twoi  electors  who  are  the  counter- 
parts of  the  two  United  States  Senators  to 
which  it  U  entitled  as  a  st.ite.-  The  numlier 
ot  lulditlonal  electors  trom  a  state  Is  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
which  the  people  of  the  state  are  entitled. 
Hie  national  apportionment  of  Representa- 
tives among  the  states  is  based  on  the  pro- 
p,)rtlon  of  the  total  poptUatlon  of  the  nation 
;ii  each  .state,  calculated  from  the  lateet 
i.atlonal  census,  w.th  435  now  being  the 
tat:iJ  number  of  Representatives.  Each  Rep- 
re.sent.Ttive  is  elect«l  by  the  people  of  his 
(.'.tneresslonal  district  The  only  exceptions 
t  1  Uiis  system  are  the  five  .st.ites  i  Alaska, 
Delaware.  Nevada,  Vermont  and  Wyoming) 
whose  population  entitles  them  to  only  one 
l;epresent.uive.  and  the  two  states  (Hawaii 
;iiid  New  Mexico!  whose  two  Representatives 
;ire  elected  at  large  It  is,  (>f  course,  possible 
:o  have  a  state-wide  at-large  election  of 
Keprerentatlves  If  there  has  been  a  failure 
to  provide  for  properly  constituted  districts. 
Congressional  districts  axe  now  required 
;3  be  essentially  equal,  or  .is  nearly  equal 
:_s  is  practicable,  under  the  rule  m  Wrsberry 
\     Sanders.   376   U.S.   1    il964i. 

When  the  proportion  oi  the  national  popu- 
'  ition  rcrldir.g  in  one  state  Increases  or 
cocreases  substantially  enough,  that  state 
I  •rrcspondingly  p.iins  or  loses  one  or  more 
P.epresentatlves.  .^s  ;i  result.  California's 
number  of  Representatives  in  Congress  grew 
from  twenty-three  in  1948  to  thirty-eight 
m  1964.  On  the  other  hand.  New  York's 
Representatives  in  Congress  diminished 
from  forty-tive  m  1948  to  forty-one  in  1964, 
The  ntur.ber  of  Presidential  electors  to  which 
n  state  is  entitled  fluctuates  with  these 
figures. 

It  Is.  therefore,  clear  that  the  right  to 
elect  one  elector,  who  is  the  counterpart  of 
&  itepresentative  :n  Congress,  lies  in  the 
people  of  each  Congressional  district.  No 
cntentlon  to  the  contr.ary  can  reasonably 
<  vcrcome  the  effect  of  all  the  words  in  con- 
text in  the  above  rjuoted  portion  of  Article 
II.  Section   1.  ol    th?  Constitution. 

The  dual  character  of  persons  as  "citizens 
':  the  United  States  '  and  as  'citizens  of  a 
ftTte"  is  clearly  cst.iblished  in  our  Consti- 
tution. The  great  compromise  established 
dual  representation  m  a  bicameral  Congress, 
providing:  ill  for  equal  representation  of 
.stales  as  states,  regardless  of  population  or 
:iny  other  nieasure  of  size,  in  the  Senate  and 
(2i  for  representation  of  the  psople  by 
Hepresentaiives  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives elected  directly  by  the  people  and 
.apportioned  among  the  several  states  accord- 
iri?  to   iKipulation. 

This  difference  In  the  character  cf  the  rep- 
r-ipntatlon  in  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
i;  sharply  drawn  In  the  provisions  of  Article 
I  relating  to  qualifications,  which  specify  that 
a  Representative  shall  be  "an  Inhabitant  of 
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the  State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen"  and 
that  a  Senator  shall  be  "an  Inhabitant  of  that 
State  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen"  i  em- 
phasis added i . 

This  balanced  and  symmetrical  structure 
of  dual  citizenship  and  dual  representatl.m 
in  Congress  applies  consistently  in  the  paral- 
lel structure  of  dual  representation  estab- 
lished for  ihe  electoral  college.  Thus,  -.ho 
election  of  two  electors  vn  a  .state-wide  basis 
is  an  election  jor  the  state  by  i>ersons  acting 
In  their  capacity  as  "cilli'ens  of  tiie  state", 
and  the  election  of  additional  electors  by 
each  CongrcEsional  district  would  provide 
separate  elections  in  each  state  by  persons 
acting  in  their  capacity  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States". 

Under  the  itate-v^lcle  general  ticket  sys- 
tem, however,  ail  Presidential  electors. 
whellier  they  are  couulfrparts  of  .Senators 
or  of  Representatives,  are  elected  by  the  same 
state-wide  count  of  votes  oy  which  the  two 
electors  who  arc  counterjiarts  ot  the  state's 
two  Senators  are  elected.  Many  objectionable 
results  flow  from  this  system: 

1.  All  those  wlio  vole  lor  the  nominee. 
party  or  block  of  electors  that  receives  less 
than  the  highest  ntimber  of  voles  m  the 
individual  stale  are  deprived  of  represenia- 
llon  in  the  electoral  college  lai  even  if  their 
voles  aggregate  as  niuch  as  49  per  cent  cf 
all  votes  cast  in  the  stale,  and  ib)  even  if 
their  voles  constitute  a  majority,  or  the 
highest  number,  of  the  votes  cast  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Congressional  districts  ii:  the 
state. 

2.  The  weight  of  each  voter's  vote  will  in- 
evitably either  lal  be  magnified  or  dl.storted. 
when  on  the  winning  side,  from  ii  plurality. 
however  narrow  the  margin,  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  total  electoral  voles  of  the  state,  rtr 
(b)  be  completely  Ignored  and  destroyed. 
when  on  the  losing  side,  and  l)e  invldlou.-.ly 
misrepresented  ,is  if  supporting  the  winning 
plurality. 

3-  Different  weight  is  given  to  the  votes 
of  residents  of  one  stale  from  the  vvelaht 
given  to  the  votes  of  rcfidenls  of  another 
stale.  For  example,  a  c'ltl7en  in  Nev,'  Yori; 
voles  for  the  election  cf  forty -three  electors, 
v^'hile  a  citizen  in  Virginia  voles  for  the  elec- 
tion of  only  twelve  clector.s 

4.  Many  limes  as  many  citizens  must  vote 
for  a  particular  nominee  in  large  states  as  in 
single-Representative  stales  before  their  vot- 
ing can  have  any  effect  or  weight  whatsoever 
In  the  election  of  the  President 

5.  A  substantial  premium  Is  placed  on 
fraud  in  the  larger  stales  because  the  small 
margin  that  achieves  a  plurality  carries  100 
per  cent  of  the  large  electoral  vote  of  the 
state. 

6.  Small  splinter  parties  also  can  affect 
the  whole  electoral  vole  of  a  stale  by  con- 
trolling the  small  mareln  that  achieves  a 
plurality  In  the  state.  For  example,  in  1948 
Henry  A.  ■Wallace  drew  509.000  votes  from 
President  Truman,  thereby  throwing  the 
forty-seven  electoral  votes  from  Xew  York 
to  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  who  had  a  plurality 
of  only  61.000  voles  out  of  the  total  of  about 
6.100.000   votes   cast   in   the   stats. 

7.  The  "one-inan.  one-vote"  ;jrinciple  • 
of  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  is  breached  m  almost 
every  conceivable  way. 

CONSTrrrTIONALLY      REPRESE.NTATrVE      ELECTORS 

■When  two  electors  equivalent  to  a  state's 
two  United  States  Senators  are  elected  on  a 
state-wide  basis,  the  people  are  acting  in 
their  capacity  as  "citizens  of  the  state"  To 
this  extent,  the  electoral  college  system  can- 
not be  made  to  conform  to  the  "one-man. 
one-vote'  principle.  The  102  electors  so 
elected,  however,  constitute  only  approxi- 
mately 19  per  cent  of  the  total  of  538  elec- 
toral votes.'' 

The  other  436  electors.  81  percent  of  the 
total,  if  elected  one  in  and  by  each  Congres- 
sional district."  would  be  "constitutionally 
representative"  of  the  people  acting  in  their 
capacity  as  "citizens  of  the  United  States"  in 
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essentially  equal  districts  Each  voter  in  the 
United  Slates,  without  regard  lo  the  state 
of  his  residence,  ordinarily  would  vote  for 
three  electors:  one  ■Representatue  "  elector 
elected  in  his  Congressional  district  and  two 
"Senator"  electors  elected  on  a  state-wide 
basis  The  inequalities  of  voting  :n  the  na- 
tional elections  tliat  now  exist  between  citi- 
zens of  different  slates  and  the  itross  distor- 
tions and  misrepresentations  of  the  votes  of 
citizens  within  the  same  ;  tale  wotiUi  be  elim- 
inated with  respcrl  to  ihe  election  i;f  HI  per 
cent  of  the  electors 

The  "one-man,  one-vote"  principle  would 
be  met  fully  with  respect  to  these  electors. 
The  substantive  right  of  the  people  as  cltl- 
;-,en.s  of  the  United  .States  to  elect  one  elector 
ill  .ind  by  each  Congressional  district,  based 
on    their   numbers,    would   also   be   satisfied. 

The  Tv.'elftli  Amendment  clearly  contem- 
plates that  the  electors  of  a  state  may  be 
divided  i\s  to  the  persons  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Presideiil"  The  district  elec- 
tion of  "Representative"  electors  would  be 
fully  compatihie  with  this  amendment  The 
general  ticket  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
jirecludes  any  jxissibllity  of  division  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  the  state  and,  tlierefore.  is 
contrary  to  the  divisibility  ;)rinclple  of  the 
Twelfth   Amendment 

ADVANTAGES    OF    REPRESENTATIVE    H.ICTORS 

It  is  .1  inalhem.illcal  fact  th.at  the  greater 
the  number  of  units  in  which  elective  plu- 
ralities are  determined  and  are  eirecllve  to 
elect  an  elector,  the  smaller  will  be  the  popu- 
lation of  each  unit,  the  greater  will  be  the 
citizen's  opportunity  lo  have  an  effective  voice 
in  the  national  election,  the  smaller  will  be 
the  number  of  voters  in  each  unit  who  are 
adversely  affected  by  being  on  the  losing  side, 
and  the  more  limited  in  ultimate  effect  will 
be  any  local  election  fraud,  any  splinter 
party  or  group,  any  severe  v^'eather  condition 
or  other  occurrence  affecting  voter  turnout, 
or  any  local  misinformation  thai  misleads 
citizens.  Thu.s,  election  of  one  elector  in  each 
of  136  Congressional  district.';  is  more  desir- 
able in  Sill  of  these  respects  than  the  present 
system 

By  the  same  token,  one  nationwide  direct 
jjopular  '.ole  for  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, without  the  use  of  electors,  creates  the 
greatest  possible  premium  for  election  fraud 
in  any  area,  the  cre^test  r.otEntial  effect  nt 
any  spimter  iiarty  i  r  group,  the  greatest  po- 
tential effect  of  any  severe  v.-eather  condition 
(.r  ()tlier  occurrence  affecting  voter  turnout  in 
anv  area  and  the  most  serious  r-onsequence 
of  any  local  misinformation  tliat  misleads 
citizens. 

The  slnEjle  nation-wide  direct  popular  vote 
!s  somewhat  like  funeible  poods.  .\U  the  ma- 
ten^.ls  put  into  the  large  bin  or  tank  from 
many  .areas  lose  their  identity  completely. 
Tliere  is  no  pattern  of  recognizable  elements 
of  the  people  articulated  on  the  basis  of  local 
districts  in  which  the  voters  have  an  aware- 
ness of  their  problems  and  interests  with 
respect  to  national  Issues  and  have  an  effec- 
tive voice  through  a  district  elector. 

.Tames  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highly 
respected  lawyer-framer  of  the  Constitution 
at  the  Federal  Convention  in  1787,  did  not 
propose  the  direct  election  of  the  President 
by  the  people  without  electors,  as  has  been 
stated'  Wilson's  first  motion  on  the  mode  of 
appointing  the  President  proposed  an  elec- 
toral college  system  for  the  naming  of  elec- 
tors bv  dlsiricis.  .ifadt.'iOTi'.':  Sates  reported  on 
Salurdav.  June  2.  1787.  the  following: 

Mr.  Wilson  made  the  following  motion,  to 
be  substituted  for  the  mode  proposed  by  Mr. 
Randolph's  resolution,  "that  the  Executive 
Magistracv  shall  be  elected  In  the  following 
manner:  'That  the  Stales  be  divided  into  dis- 
tricts: &  that  the  persons  qualified  to  vote 
in  each  district  for  members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  national  Legislature  elect 
members  for  their  rtspectlve  districts  to  be 
electors  of  the  Executive  magistracy,  that 
the  said  Electors  of  the  Executive  magistracy 
meet  at  and  they  or  any  of  them 
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so  met  shall  proceed  U)  elect  by  ballot,  but 
not,    mt  ot    their   own   body  person   In 

wfiini  the  Executive  autli'^rlly  or  the  na- 
llocil  0<ivernment  ahull  be  vested  " 

Mr  vV.is.  n  repeated  his  .irgumentb  iii  favor 
of  an  elei'ii'n  without  rhe  intervention  of 
the  states  He  iupp<jsed  too  that  this  mode 
would  pri>duce  more  runrldence  among  the 
people  in  the  Jirst  ma»{l&lrat«,  than  an  elec- 
tion  by   the  national  LegUUture  ' 

There  IS  another  important  element  Inher- 
ent m  the  principle  ot  reprL-senUiUve  govern- 
ment 'hat  the  founding  fathers  uniformly 
adopted  throughout  the  Constitution  With 
Congressional  districts  of  essentially  equal 
population,  a  Representative  or  a  Preslden- 
Ual  elector  from  that  district  represent*  all 
of  the  people  residing  in  the  district.  His 
etiectl'.e  welsjht  w.thln  the  particular  Irame- 
wi.rlt  oi  ijovt-rnment  should  be  and  is  meas- 
ured by  the  essentially  equal  number  of  per- 
sims  resldinkj  In  each  such  district  '  He 
stands  on  a  par  with  each  "ther  Representa- 
uve  or  elector  as  the  .-ase  may  be  His  etlec- 
ilve  weight  Is  not,  and  should  not  be.  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  people  who  voted  for 
him  as  agiunst  the  nvimber  of  people  who 
voted  tor  .t  Representative  or  elector  trom 
ano'her  district  Neither  should  his  effective 
wfl^h"  hP  nor  !s  it.  measured  by  'he  total 
number  f  people  who  voted  in  his  district 
iwhetht-r  '  r  t  ii^alnst  him  i  as  against  the 
total  number  of  people  who  voted  in  another 
district  n  the  election  of  a  Representative 
or  elector 

DISTRICT  SYSTEM  PROVIDES  fAlRNESS 

In  any  district  there  are  under-votLng- 
age  children,  resident  aliens  not  permitted  to 
vote  and  many  persons  cunttned  to  institu- 
Uons  or  homes  because  of  illness  or  other 
disability  Under  our  representative  system 
of  government,  those  people  ire  entitled  to 
representation  on  .»  basis  of  equality  with 
i.l  .Jther  persons  residing  m  districts  ''>f  '"s- 
sentlally  equal  population  Because  of  their 
large  numbers  across  the  nation  and  the  fail- 
ure or  inability  for  other  causes  i  such  as 
weather,  business  or  whatever  i  of  other  qual- 
ified persiiii.-i  to  vote  only  .lobut  37  per  cent 
of  the  natioa  s  total  population  voted  n  the 
1964  Presidential  election,  and  only  about  38 
per  cent  vottd  In  1960 

Under  the  polling  concept,  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  if  only  25  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation in  any  district  vote  m  an  election,  the 
plurality  established  bv  their  votes  will  reach 
the  same  elective  result  that  would  have  been 
reached  by  the  plurality  of  the  voters  If  any 
other  percentage  of  the  population  had 
voted.  '  This  concept  of  course,  depends  for 
portunlty  of  all  qualified  and  quallhable  per- 
sons in  the  district  to  vote  and  to  have 
their  votes  properly  counted  We  take  strong 
measures  to  secure  and  protect  that  com- 
plete freedom  of  opp<  rtuniiv  ii  :  ill  citizens 
to  vole  by  secret  ballot  and  *o  have  their 
votes  properly  counted 

Thus,  given  a  fair  and  raprfsent^ntlve  sys- 
tem of  election.  ;t  is  not  so  important  or 
meaningful  that  a  President  ^hall  have  a 
majority  or  .i  plurality  of  all  of  the  popular 
votes  cast  If  the  President  is  elected  by  a 
majority  las  required  under  the  Twelfth 
Amendment  I  of  the  whole  number  ot  the 
electi  r?.  81  per  cent  of  whom  shall  have  been 
elected  by  .i  plurality  of  the  voles  In  their 
Congressional  districts,  each  of  essentially 
equal  population,  his  election  will  more  ac- 
curately reflect,  and  more  assuredly  repre- 
sent, the  choice  of  the  majority  of  all  of  the 
"people",  even  if.  by  chance,  it  does  not  also 
reflect  the  choice  of  the  majority  sr  plurality 
of  those  who  actually  voted  in  the  election 

It  Is  Important  that  the  new  President 
shall  enter  office  with  a  broad  base  of  sup- 
port demonstrated  in  the  election  The  rep- 
resentation of  states  m  the  electoral  college 
by  the  inclusion  of  102  electors  elected  on  a 
state- wide  b  isls  adds  significant  support  for 
the  elected  President,  since  the  states  are 
important  and  effective  political  entities  on 
the  national  scene.  These  electors,  along  with 
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district-elected  Representative"  electors. 
form  the  Presidents  constituency  to  which 
he  IS  responsible-  the  same  as  the  basic  con- 
stituency of  (he  national  gnvenunent  estab- 
lished by  the  Consiiiuilon 

The  present  state-wide  general  ticket  sys- 
tem and  the  proposed  direct  popular  vote  on 
a  nation-wide  basis  each  create  different  ef- 
fective oonstlluenoies  for  Die  President,  and 
Ooth  are  '.n  conflict  with  the  basic  constit- 
uency itrounded  in  dual. citizenship  and  dual 
representation 

TO   ACCOMPtliH   CHANCE 

To  provide  for  election  of  'Representative" 
electors  by  each  Congressional  district  does 
not  require  an  amendment  c\f  the  Constitu- 
tion E.ich  state  could  ainend  its  election  laws 
ui  provide  for  Representative"  electors,  and 
the  new  election  laws  would  clearly  be  con- 
stitutional The  United  Slates  Supreme  Court 
.sa  ruled  with  respect  to  a  Michigan  statute 
in  1892. 

The  practical  obstacle  has  been  that  polit- 
ical leaders  in  some  of  the  larger  states  have 
felt  that  they  can  carry  more  effective  weight 
in  the  election  of  the  President  if  all  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  their  states  are  cast  for  one 
person  for  President  In  fact.  It  was  this  prac- 
tice by  donunant  political  forces  in  the  larcer 
states  that  lorced  other  states,  which  had 
initially  used  the  district  svstem,  eventually 
to  adopt  the  state-wide  general  ticket  system 
in  order  not  to  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
by  a  possible  division  of  their  strength. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  .imend 
the  Constitution  to  require  election  of  Pres- 
idential electors  by  districts  '  On  occasion  a 
majority  of  one  house  or  the  other  of  Con- 
gress has  supported  these  proposed  amend- 
ments, but  not  the  two  thirds  of  both  houses 
at  the  same  time  that  Is  required  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  the  states  A  numt>er  of 
other  .imendments  to  the  Constitution  have 
been  proposed  over  the  years,  including  those 
for  election  of  the  Preslcletit  by  direct  nation- 
wide popular  vote  without  intervening  elec- 
tors But  none  of  these  appear  "o  iiave  made 
any  signiflcant  progress  in  either  house  of 
Cr>ngress  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
hoii'ies  on  this  subject  in  view  of  the  fac- 
tional strength  m  Congress  of  some  of  the 
political  leaders  from  some  of  the  larger 
states 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
system  of  electing  the  President?  Class  ac- 
tions by  citizens  of  the  United  States  could 
be  brought  against  the  states  of  their  resi- 
dence to  attack  as  tinconstltutlonal  the  state 
election  laws  that  provide  for  the  state-wide 
general  ticket  system  .ind  prevent  the  elec- 
tion of  one  Representative"  elector  by  each 
Congressional  district.  These  legal  actions, 
brought  m  the  federaJ  district  courts,  should 
have  a  good  chance  for  favtjable  rulings  in 
view  of  the  significant  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  election  laws  In 
recent  years   ' 

Fundamental  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion are  breached  and  defied  by  the  state- 
wide general  ticket  system  for  the  election  of 
electors  These  state  electio.n  laws  c.innot 
find  authority  or  justification  under  the  Con- 
stitution when  exposed  to  critical  analysis. 

FOOlNCrTrS 

Maryland,  for  example,  elected  its  elec- 
tors by  districts  in  all  Presidential  elections 
prior  to  1836.  except  the  tirst  two.  for  a  total 
of  ten  of  the  first  twelve  Presidential  elec- 
tions See  PAII.I.IN,  The  Atiasi>»  the  Histori- 
cal    QEOGSArHY     OF      THE      UNITED     STATES     89 

(1932)  See  also  the  extended  historical  dis- 
cussion in  MiPhrrnun  •:  Blacker  146  U  S  1 
( 18921 

■Each  state  is  vlso  entitled  .is  .i  minimum 
to  one  additional  elector,  since  each  state  Is 
entitled  to  one  Representative  in  Congress, 
even  though  the  state  k  entire  (Kipulatlou  may 
be  less  than  the  number  otherwise  repre- 
sented by  each  Heprebenf ative  in  Congress 
imder    the    national    appurtlonment    system 
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It  mav  be  noted  that  the  words  In  sucii 
Manner  .is  the  Legislature  thereof  may  di- 
rect" relate  to  procedure  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  acts  of  the  state  legislatures  under 
such  procedural  provisions  should  be  llmtteci 
to  conform  with,  and  not  to  defeat  the  sub- 
stantive rights  inherently  created  by  and 
actunllv  operative  In  the  full  context  of  the 
provisions  of  Article  II.  Secttfin  1 

'A  fair  statement  of  this  principle  is- 
Whenever  and  wherever  voting  by  any  of  the 
{jeC'Ple  Is  provided  for  in  state  or  federal  elec- 
tions, ctllzens  of  the  UiUted  -StHtcs  are  en- 
titled to  be  lulriy  and  ecjiiitiblv  reprpsenterl 
and  effectlvelv  weighted,  hv  district  unr^ 
tairlv  related  to  their  numbers,  in  the  out- 
come of  such  election  They  are  entitled  ii 
li.-ive  their  right  to  vote  protected  aealr.'^t 
belnir  abridged  deba.sed.  diUitecl  canceller 
destroyed,  illscrimlnated  against  because  I'f 
place  of  residence  or  otherwise  made  inelTf'  - 
live  or  tinrepresentative  by  <ir  under  any  lavks 
or  practices  c^t  aiiv  state,  or  by  .iny  acts  ■  f 
anv  oiScials  of  the  state  or  of  anv  other  per- 
sons See  Reynolds  v  .Simv  377  U  S  533.  554- 
568  I  l<i64» 

The  District  of  Columbia  now  has  thrre 
electoral  votes,  two  of  which  I  have  regarcioil 
as  equivalent  to  two  United  .'^t.ites  Senatir; 
although  the  District  does  not  have  .inv  Sei;- 
ators  and  the  other  one  I  have  regarded  s 
equivalent  to  a  Representative  in  Congre"; 
although  the  District  does  not  have  a  Rer- 
resentutlve  This  explains  my  reference  • -> 
436  electors  elected  by  districts,  althou,:  i 
there  arc  onlv  435  Representatives  It  liI-o 
explains  my  reference  to  102  electors  ■; 
equivalent  to  Senators,  although  there  ..'■: 
only  one  hundred  Senators  irom  the  l.fv 
states 

"  Of  course,  among  these  436  electors  \vov.:d 
be  1 1  I  five  elected  in  at-large  state-wide  elec- 
tions m  the  five  states  that  are  entitled  \o 
only  one  Representative.  i2)  four  elected  ::i 
at-iarge  state-wide  elections  in  the  two  states 
that  are  entitled  to  only  two  Representatives 
and  that  have  not  established  districts  for 
their  election  and  i3)  any  electors  who  might 
be  counterparts  of  Representatives  elected  at- 
large  because  proper  Congressional  districts 
were  not  established. 

The  amendment  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dential electors  "shall  name  in  their  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  dis- 
tlrct  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  Vice- 
President,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  llsu 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  .md  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  each  .  which  lists  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  t.o 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  Stales. 
.  ."  I  emphasis  added). 

'  Gossetl.  Electing  the  President.  53  A  B  A  J. 
1103  119611,  cites  James  Wilson  is  authority 
for  stating  that  "direct  election  by  the  peo- 
ple'"  was  the  ideal  of  the  frarncrs  of  the 
Constitution  for  electing  the  President  Tie 
original  source  materials.  .Uodi.son  ,s  Note<, 
are  contained  in  Documruts,  Formation  <t 
the  Union,  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Olflce  m  1927  The  two  partial 
quotations  of  Wilson's  remarks  set  forth  n 
the  first  page  of  that  article  appear  to  e 
derived  from  Wilsons  first  comments  on  Jor.e 
1.  1787  in  opfwsition  to  Mr  Randolph's  pro- 
posal that  the  executive  magistracv  '••e 
chosen  by  the  National  Legislature  '  Si-e 
pages  134  and  135  '!  Documents.  Read  in  th.is 
context,  his  remarks  did  not  advocate  that 
the  President  be  elected  by  "direct "  election 
by  the  people  without  electors.  Wilson's  n.o- 
tlon  the  next  day.  June  2,  makes  this  clear. 
for  it  contained  the  first  proposal  of  an  elec- 
toral coUeee  to  be  made  at  the  convention. 
See  page  136  of  Docicicot.s  When  the  '::>)- 
ject  was  reached  later,  on  August  24.  Gouver- 
neur  Morri.«  of  Pennsvlvania  also  opp  .fea 
election  of  the  President  by  the  national  leg- 
islature and  moved  that  he  "shall  be  ch.oen 
by  Electors  to  be  chosen  by  the  People  I'J  •'  e 
feveral  States  '  This  was  seconacd  and  .-  .'k- 
ported  with  four  "ayes"  i  Pennsylvani.n.  V.r- 
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^■lula  Delaware  and  New  Jersey^  and  opposed 
by  six  noes'"  See  pages  Gil  and  612  of 
liorW'ients. 

■  AH  quotations  are  from  Madi'^on's  Sotes. 
.pe  tfxitiiote  8  .--upra. 

.Times  Wilson  is  reported  in  MadUon's 
Si.tes  :or  Saturdav.  June  M.  1787.  as  follows: 
He  I  Mr  Wilson  i  entered  elaborately  into 
■he  defence  ol  ,i  j)roporl;on,>l  representation. 
^t  iting  for  his  tirst  p.isltlon  that  as  all  au- 
tiioritv  vv?.-  derived  from  the  people,  equal 
niiniliers  <>'  peop'.e  ought  to  have  an  equal 
number  i-f  representatives,  and  different 
numbers  (if  people  different  numbers  of  rep- 
rr-entatlves  Represent  itlves    of    differ- 

ent districts  ought  clearly  to  hold  the  same 
proportion  to  each  other,  as  their  respective 
r..iistit\ienis   hold   to  each   other." 

Coinp'viter  predictions  of  election  results 
:rom  very  early  returns  are  based  on  this 
i..'.:ling   principle 

■  McPher.son  v  marker,  146  US  1  (18!t2i. 
See  the  revle"*'  of  these  efforts  ;n  Vr- 
j'liison  v  marker  ^upra  See  .Iso  .Ames, 
•  Choice  ■>;  President  and  Vh-e  Presiden'".  m 
I'rcrposeri  .'imendments  to  the  Con.^titutio'  W 
:i,r  Vnitid  Slatef~  liunng  the  Fr^t  One  /i/'i- 
ccd  Via''  o/  If:  History.  Ueannpi  <"'  ■^•nutr 
J^int  Kesohitions  3.  i*.  10,  27.  ,(0.  .If  and  ;'..! 
lU'fore  a  Sjibcomm.  of  lite  Senate  Comrn.  un 
:he  Judiciary,  84th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  227-252 
119551. 

'I  am  informed  that  cl  ..ss  ;'Ct:  :ns  of  Ihls 
tvpe  are  being  encotirafjed  by  the  .American 
(lo^xl  Cioveriunent  Society,  a  nonpartisan. 
lionpror.t  uisatU/.ation  located  :n  Washing- 
ton. DC.  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  sub- 
.-tanti.il  assist.^nce  on  background  .ind  source 
material  provided  tJ  me  by  J.  Harvle  Williams. 
executive    secretary    of    the   society. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

creased  bv  25  per  cent  and  igrarian  debts 
written  off  in  Greece.  Holerinan  mentions 
that  according  to  Coordination  Undersecre- 
tary Julius  Evlamblos,  Greeks  have  capital 
abroad  amounting  to  some  30  billion  dollars 
The  article  then  refers  to  the  various  im- 
portant investments  effected  by  large  foreign 
companies  in  Greece,  to  the  Five-Yeiir  Eco- 
nomic Development  Program  to  steps  for  the 
attraction  of  loreign  capital  to  measures  ta- 
cilitatlng  the  establishment  of  loreign  hrms 
III  Greece  and  to  the  transfer  of  head  offices 
of  Greek  shlppmg  companies  to  Greece. 
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REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVii.S 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma  Mr  Speaker. 


BUSINESSMAN  RULING  GREECE 
NOT  SOLDIERS'— REPORTS  BRIT- 
ISH MAGAZINE  CITY  PRESS 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent ( dition.  the  Greek  Star  carried  an 
article  entitled  "Businessmen  Ruling 
Greece  Not  Soldiers"— Reports  British 
maRazine  City  Press.  The  article  com- 
ments on  the  progress  of  the  Greek  econ- 
omy which  has  been  made  imder  the 
present  regime. 

I  am  plea.sed  to  call  attention  to  this 
article  at  a  time  when  doubt  exists  in 
the  United  States  as  to  the  sincerity  and 
effectiveness  of  the  rulins  government 
in  Greece. 

The  article  follows : 

'  Bf  Sl.NFSS.VEN  RULING  GREECE  NOT  SOL- 
DIERS " —REPORTS  British  Magazine  City 
Press 

.\T!!ENs — In  a  recent  article  entitled  "It 
is  businessmen  and  not  military  men  who  are 
covernina  Greece."'  the  British  magazine 
Citv  Press  "  deals  extensively  with  the  prog- 
ress accomplished  by  the  Greek  economy,  an 
omcial    announcement    .■-aid    yesterday. 

The  magazine's  iiuh'.isher  and  economist. 
John  Hoferman.  who  has  visited  Greece,  said 
in  the  .irticle  that  the  National  Revolution- 
.'irv  Onvcrnment  had  placed  young  men  of 
-•bout  40  vears  ^f  nee  in  important  posts. 
"The  purpose  of  those  young  men.  who  he- 
■;\eve  in  the  freedom  of  private  business 
initiative,  is  to  render  Greece  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world."  the  article 
said 

It  added  that  =lnce  the  National  Govern- 
ment  came   to   power,   wages  had   been   In- 


enclosed  is  my  '"Report  From  Washing 
ton"  for  August  1968.  which  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Exten.sio;..s  of  Remarks; 
JAMES  V.  Smith  Reports  Fr'im  WASitiNmoN 
AvcrsT   1968 

LETTERS    IRO.M     HOMF 

Some  people  who  write  my  offices  either 
in  Washington.  Chickasha  or  l.awton.  hegm 
their  letters  with.  "I  don't  kiiovv  if  you  will 
have  time  to  read  this  .  "  or  "I  don't  know 
how  much  good  it  will  do  for  me  to  write 
to  you  .■  .  ."  These  comment,s  indicate  that 
many  have  lost  faith  in  our  national  leader- 
ship, and  believe  that  Big  Government  no 
longer  pavs  attention  to  the  individual.  Un- 
fortunately, in  some  instances  this  criticism 
may  be  true 

My  staff,  however,  has  been  instructed  'o 
bring  all  letters  to  my  .ittention  I  believe 
that  the  onlv  way  I  have  of  truly  represent- 
ing the  will"  of  the  people  back  home  :s  to 
be  aware  of  their  feelings  on  .my  issue 

We  have  received  great  volumes  of  mall 
on  many  subjects  concerning  the  Federal 
Government's  role,  and  I  can  a.ssure  you  that 
each  viewpoint  is  carefully  taken  into  con- 
sideration. When  any  elected  olflcial  lorgets 
his  part  as  a  bridge  between  the  Government 
and  the  people  and  begins  to  think  more  of 
his  own  self-esteem,  then  that  official  has 
lost  sight  of  his  constitutional  role  as  the 
representative  of  the  thousands  who  placed 
him  in  his  position 

Responsivene.ss  to  the  people's  V.-111  is  essen- 
tial m  maintaining  the  worth  and  dignitv  of 
this  office.  My  staff  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
they  spend  many  hours  researching  the  prob- 
lems of  government  and  briefing  me  on  the 
impact  of  legislation. 

The  conviction  that  I  must  express  ;in 
every  vote  before  the  House,  however,  is  my 
own',  and  I  try  to  express  the  conviction  of 
those  who  sent  me  here  to  repre.sent  ihem 
This  means  that  your  mail  is  most  important 
and  most  welcome 

Whether  we  take  the  problem  of  a  con- 
stituent before  the  Social  .'-'ecunty  Adminis- 
tration. Veterans  .'Administration,  one  <  f  the 
.\rmed  Services  branches,  or  any  of  the  other 
numerous  Government  acencies.  each  prob- 
lem is  worked  on  to  the  fullest  txtent 

We  have  received  and  attempted  to  help 
with  problems  of  thousands  of  people  in 
Western  and  Central  Oklahoma,  not  includ- 
ing the  manv  requests  lor  maps,  agriculture 
bulletins,  aiid  other  Government  publica- 
tions. 

Someone  has  said  p.  Concressman  is  the 
onlv  person  who  stands  ijetween  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  people,  and  he  can  and 
should  be  the  peoples  advocate  Ijeforc  the 
tribunals  of  Government  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  roles  ray  office  plays  here  in  Washing- 
ton. We  are  geared  to  .-ervice,  and  if  I  can 


be  I  if  any  iielp.  I  uit;c  you  to  contact  my 
office.  1  welcome  any  and  all  advice  and 
comments,  and  invite  yoti  to  keep  those  let- 
ters conilng. 

THF.    -St  I'REMF.    lUVRT 

A  fjreat  controversy  has  been  raised  over 
the  recent  appointments  of  Justice  Abe  For- 
tas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Judge  Homer  Thornberry  to  lill  Fortas' 
position  as  an  .Associate  Jvistice 

In  my  opinion,  the  issue  boils  a(  wn  to  the 
fact  that  the  Constitution  Is  what  a  major- 
ity of  live  Judges  say  u  is— no  less,  no  more. 
Unfortunately,  recent  decisioiis  of  the  Court 
have  found  intent  in  laws  that  the  framers 
did  not  dream  of  m  Congress  The  Court  has 
become  an  oligarchy  legislating  bocial  laws 
from  whicli  there  is  no  Judicial  appeal 

If  a  iilthv  little  peep  show  qualifies  for 
protection  under  the  lofty  Ideals  of  "Free- 
dom of  Speech  and  of  the  Press",  as  was 
interpreted  recently  by  Justice  Fortas  and 
,.  majority  of  the  Court,  then  ^lomething  is 
leariuUv  ■wrong 

riie  Senators  who  are  n  confirm  F.  rt  ts 
and  Thornberry  are  also  sworn  to  uphold 
llie  Constiiulion.  and  they  have  every  light 
to  severely  interrogate  these  appointees  on 
various  moral  Lssues,  The  present  .Adminis- 
tration seems  to  have  forgotten  tiiore  are  to 
he  tliree  separate  and  equal  l)r:inches  of  the 
(.overnment,  one  off-settine  the  other  In- 
stead, these  appointments  imply  that  the 
Executive  wishes  to  have  a  Irlendly  voice  in 
the  .Judiciary.  Tliis  is  not  the  int<=-nt  of  the 
Constitution  or  its  Iraniers. 

I  do  not  believe  t!ie  Senate  or  tiie  pcopie 
would  interpret  the  Constitution  m  tlie 
same  manner  Justice  Fortas  has.  n.nd  I  iiope 
that  he  will  not  he  confirmed 


EAST-WEST    TR^DF 

There  l-.as  Ijeen  much  discussion  concern- 
ing the  desirability  of  "Improving"  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  -he  p:astern  Eu- 
ropean Conimunist  countries  thrritieli  the 
loosening  <  f  trade  barriers  betv.-een  our  coun- 
try and  communist  nations 

The  best  improvement  that  could  result 
from  any  nepotiations  with  the  communist 
vvLrld  would  be  our  demand  that  they  assist 
in  bringing  about  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  by  pr.-ssur?s  liroiipht  to  bear  hy 
them  on  their  ally  in  Hanoi 

Tlie  concept  that  we  can  trade  with  .in 
enemy  who  has  sworn  to  bury  us.  who  has 
broken  almost  every  agreement  made  with 
us.  ..nd  who  is  trying  to  .subvert  the  world 
to  their  (  ause  ..t  our  expense,  just  does  not 
make  good  common  sense. 

Mv  colleague  from  Iowa.  Conrtressman  H. 
R  Gro.'s.  introduced  a  resolution  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  which 
would  have  prohibited  American  fcrelgn  aid 
from  poing  to  any  country  which  is  presently 
supplying  North  Vietnam  with  arms  or  aid 
The  rescriution  lost  by  lour  votes  I  voted 
for  this  resolution  because  I  think  it  is  tragic 
to  clve  .'.merican  taxpayers  money  or  as- 
sistance 'o  any  country  which  is  supplying 
arms  and  bullets  that  kill  -American  boys  :n 
Vietnam  From  recent  conversations  with 
leaders  in  the  .American  Legion  and  the  VFW 
I  am  sure  they  supported  the  Gross  amend- 
ment, as  I  think  most  Americans  -A-ould. 

Some  >170  bil'.ion  has  been  .spent  on  For- 
eign Aid  .'-ince  rs  inception  22  \ears  ago.  Even 
its  tnost  iirni  advocates  believe  it  should  ne 
reevaluated  and  changed  in  i*s  direction  To 
talk  about  "building  bridt'es"  to  the  com- 
munist world  at  this  time  in  our  Nation's 
liistorv   will    not    find   favor   wi'h   me 

!NFI  Mtr.N 

Bf'ck  in  1920  a  telephone  call  fr^m  New 
Vrrk  to  S.tn  Francisco  cost  $20  At  that 
time,  you  could  mail  1  037  lefers  for  v20. 
In  2368.  the  phone  call  costs  $2  8.5.  Inu  j2  85 
will  p.iv  the  portage  on  only  47  letters.  So. 
the  Government  is  now  investigating  the 
telephone  system. 

In  1947.  a  loaf  of  l)read  co.^-t  ia  r>  cents   .-.nd 
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for  the  wheat  in  that  bread  the  farmer  «ot 
3  9  cents  Today  that  loaf  coats  22  2  cents  and 
the  farmer  s  share  Is  only  2  8  cents  The  price 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  won't  even  buy  a  haircut 
in  mi>8t  towns 

If  the  present  trend  of  the  'new  economies' 
theories  continue  It  Is  estimated  that  oy 
the  year  2000  a  new  car  that  now  costs  $4,000 
will  cost  »9  000.  fcxxl  for  four  that  is  now  $40 
per  weelc  will  be  $112:  a  man's  $2  haircut  will 
cost  »10  and  a  day  In  a  seml-prlvate  hospital 
room  now  costing  $75  will  be  $630 

Remember  If  there  Is  any  way  I  can  be  ;.f 
help  to  you  here  In  Washington,  please  write 
me 


ARNOLD  OI^EN.  VETERANS'  FRIEND 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

.JF    TEJC-\S 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPREtSENTATIVES 
Friday.  Aupust  2.   1968 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas  Mr  Speaker, 
this  has  been  a  ver>'  busy  year  for  all  of 
us.  anct  particularly  this  has  been  true 
for  those  who  concern  themselves  with 
legislation  affectmn  veterans  As  you 
know,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs has  been  verv  active  this  year,  but 
other  committees,  particularly  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
have  concerned  themselves  with  matters 
affectint?  the  welfare  of  those  who  are 
now  serving  in  Vietnam,  as  well  as  other 
veterans 

In  c'r.is  connection,  I  would  especially 
like  to  cjmmend  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  Mr  Olsen!  for  the  role  he 
played  m  helping  to  guide  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  705  through  the  House 
and  Senate  As  you  know,  this  resolution 
e.xpressed  the  .sense  of  Congre.ss  that 
agencies  of  "he  Federal  Government  and 
Government  suppliers  give  pnonty  to 
the  hiring  of  veterans,  and  urged  em- 
ployers :n  private  industrv-  to  provide  this 
same  type  cf  priority  in  the  hinng  of 
veterans  in  private  industrvv 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  Mr  Olsen  for  his  effective 
work  as  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  for  his 
cooperation  and  support  of  legislation 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  This  has  been  an  unusually 
productive  Congre.ss  in  the  field  of  vet- 
erans' affairs  with  enactment  of — 

.\  service-connected  compensation  in- 
crea.se: 

Two  non-service-connected  pension 
rate  increases , 

Liberalization  of  income  limitations 
for  non-service-connected  pensions: 

Increased  payments  to  community 
nursing  homes; 

Increased  benefits  for  nursing  homes 
operated  by  the  Slates  and  extension  of 
matching  funds  for  constuction  of  new- 
nursing  homes  by  the  States, 

Increased  education  and  training  al- 
lowances, and 

Increased  guaranteed  and  direct  hous- 
ing loans 

Legislation  to  make  widows  and  wives 
of  100-percent  service-connected  veter- 
ans eligible  for  3  years  of  educational 
assistance  has  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  and  t  feel  confident  that  it  will 
become  public  law  before  the  Congress 
adjourns. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  iUl  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  for  their  support  of 
this  legislation,  and  for  their  support  in 
maintenance  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration medical  program  through  resist- 
ance to  serious  cuts  in  funds  provided 
for  that  program 


A  RACIST  VICTORY  AT  NEW  YORK 

UNIVERSITY 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

.ir    NEW    York 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OP  representati\t:s 
Friday.  Auqust  2.  1968 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  insistence 
by  New  York  University  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  John  F.  Hatchett  as  direc- 
tor of  the  university's  new  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Afro-American 
Student  Center  repie.sents  a  dismal  .set- 
back to  the  cause  of  academic  freedom. 
It  IS  an  act  of  abnegation  and  .surrender 
demeaning  to  a  great  university. 

Mr  John  F  Hatchett  is  Uie  author  of 
a  vicious  and  vitriolic  anti-Semitic 
diatribe,  m  which  he  charges  the  Jewish 
people  of  New  York  City  with  respon- 
-.ibility  for  lack  of  progress  of  Negro 
children  in  tlie  city's  schools.  His  record 
shows  that  he  took  a  class  ol  Negro  chil- 
dren, in  violation  of  board  of  education 
ret,'ulations.  to  a  Malcolm  X  memorial 
meeting,  where  he  subjected  the  cla.ss  to 
exhortatloiLs  to  kill  whitcy  and  other 
racist    polemics 

The  appointment  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity of  so  committed  a  racist  to  head  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Afro-Ameri- 
can Student  Center  is  an  affront  to  the 
memon.'  and  ideals  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King.  It  IS  also  an  affront  to  the  thou- 
sands uf  Negroes  in  our  city  who  are  im- 
peccably qualified  to  direct  the  new  cen- 
ter but  are  not  afflicted  with  racist  doc- 
trine 

The  fact  that  New  York  University  was 
able  to  trot  out  Justice  .Arthur  Goldberg 
and  Federal  District  Judge  Constance 
Baker  Motley  as  a  cover  for  Mr.  Hatch- 
ett's  appointment  does  little  for  New- 
York  University  Both  Justice  Goldberg 
and  Judge  Motley  have  labored  long  and 
valiantly  in  proniLting  the  philosophy  of 
brotherhood  among  men  Their  putative 
approval  of  Mr  Hatchett's  appointment 
IS  not  one  of  the  finer  moments  in  the 
lives  of  either  of  these  distinguished 
-Americans 

Nor,  indeed,  is  this  one  of  the  finer 
moments  in  the  histor>'  of  New  York 
University  Its  callous  use  of  Justice 
Goldberg  .md  .ludge  Motley  reflects  the 
complete  insensitivity  of  the  university  to 
the  problem  it  created  The  appointment 
of  Mr  Hatchett  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
cern only  to  Jews  and  to  Nenroes.  It  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  everv-one  who 
understands  the  6  million  Jews  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  racism;  that  millions  of 
.American  Negroes  are  denied  their  con- 
stitutional rights  becau.se  of  racism:  that 
other  racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  groups 
have  suffered  the  searing  indignities  of 
racism. 


August  2,  1968 


There  is  no  easy  way  for  New  York 
University  to  escape  from  its  own  in- 
eptitude. The  only  honorable  alterna- 
tive IS  for  the  university  to  dismiss  Mr 
Hatchett  and  appoint  a  new  director 
who  will  .serve  the  center  in  the  spirit  of 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  lowest  ranking  instructor  in  th.' 
university's  historj-  department  can  en- 
lighten the  university  administrator' 
about  failures  of  appeasement.  Their 
can  be  but  little  question  that  appease- 
ment will  fail  once  again. 


REMARKS  OP  MR    BOW 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESE.NT.^TIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  pre- 
pared .md  am  distributing  to  my  constit- 
uents niy  ninth  biennial  report  on  mv 
.ser\1ce  in  Congress,  as  follows : 

.Article  I  of  our  Constitution  creates  t!,.- 
Congress  as  the  citadel  of  our  liberty  This 
Capitol  Dome  Is  the  symbol  of  the  right  '  f 
I'very  .American  to  have  a  voice  In  his  gov- 
ernment I  um  privileged  to  be  that  vole 
ftir  .500  000  uood  Americans  in  Stark  and 
Mahonln?  coiintles  This  is  my  record  ;in  : 
niv  report  on  mv  work  In  the  90th  ConiaTes> 

Crime,   war   .ind    money   problems   are   tl.> 
'  oncern.s  of  my  neighbors  in  Ohio.  They  ha-. •■ 
a  growing  suspicion  thai  they  cannot  trust 
what  thev  read  or  hear  <  r  see  if  the  sourc'' 
ts    their    own    »:overnment     Some    call    It     > 
crisis  in  <ontldence.  some  call  it  credlblUt-. 
Rap    Bv  .inv  name,  it  constitutes  a  threat 
our  way  of  life    The  people  have  a  right  • 
know  They  want  us  to    Tell  It  like  It  Is",  ai'. : 
•hat  is  what  I  have  done  In  regular  report 
'.veekly  newsletters,  broadcasts  and  speechc 
during  all  my  service  here. 

ESTABLISH  jrSTICE.  INSCTIE  DOMESTIC 
TRANQVILITY 

The  Preamble  to  our  Constitution  states 
•hat  "We.  the  People"  require  a  government 
;o  establish  Justice  and  insure  domestic  trar.- 
(lulllty.  Ohio  voters  believe  the  governmen- 
has  failed  to  fulfill  that  obligation  Hundreu. 
of  letters  protest  lawlessness  and  court  de- 
cisions that  seem  to  favor  the  lawbreaker 
against  the  law-abiding  Ohio  people  dc- 
m.'ind  action 

ConKrees  has  responded.  New  riot  and  dl.s- 
order  controls  .u-e  in  the  1968  civil  rlgh:? 
Uw.  'We  wrote  a  new  law  to  release  police  ana 
prosecutors  from  some  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  restrictions  We  have  controlled  th'' 
sale  of  f^uns.  The  House  bill  provides  stl5 
penalties  '.or  using  a  gun  to  commit  a  crime 
The  House  refused  to  approve  jun  registra- 
tion 

Now  the  respKxnsibillty  rests  clearly  witit 
the  Executive,  the  .attorney  General  and  the 
Cijurts  Congress  can  enact  law.  It  cannot 
I'niorce  law  I  Join  my  constituents  In  de- 
manding that  those  responsible  act  firmly 
.ind  quickly  to  establish  Justice  and  insure 
domestic  tranquility. 

SECURE   THE   BLESSINGS   OF   LIBERTY 

Never  forget  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
•ry  have  'Aurked  together  to  .'lecure  for  them- 
selves the  blessings  of  liberty — spiritual, 
moral  and  material,  to  a  greater  degree  thai; 
any  other  people  In  history.  We  regret  that 
many  fello'v  citizens  do  not  share  tuUy  and 
we  reoogn;.:e  they  must  be  helped  to  help 
themselves  .vin  the  advantages  of  common 
heritage. 
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The  Federal  Government  has  made  tre- 
mendous. If  sometimes  misguided,  efforts  to 
'  orrect  this  problem  We  have  passed  six 
major  civil  rights  laws  in  10  years  to  guar- 
iitee  equality  uf  opportunity  lis  much  as 
,:iv  government  can  guarantee  It,  I  voted  for 
,;.  .■^ix  of  those  bills  in  the  House,  but  against 
•:,e  last  when  it  came  back  to  us  from  the 
-..'nate,  greatly  amended,  with  the  demand 
ii.it  It  be  made  law  on  an  hour's  notice.  We 
;  ,ive  .spent  up  uj  $40  billion  a  year  on  hous- 
.ig,  welfare,  medical  care,  research,  poverty 
;:■. .grams,  Appalachla,  food  stamps,  educa- 
'i,.n,  rehablUtation  and  Job  training.  Now  we 
::.ust  round  out  the  effort  with  massive  vol- 
.-.tary  work  by  individuals,  churches,  clubs, 
:  .undatlons  and  industry  to  provide  incen- 
we  and  encouragement,  education  and  Jobs 
:  J-  all.  Tlie  problem  of  the  cltlee  and  their 
•. r.Lstraied  thousand's  demand  this  effort. 

The  efforts   of   government   to  secure   the 

:  .csslngs  of  liberty  can  be  a  two-edged  sword. 

Ihe  time  has  come  when  Increasing  the  size 

.:k1   cost  of   Federal   Government  can   only 

rmk  i.uir  pcrson.d  liberty.  We  have  reached, 

;•.    not  passed  a  reasonable  limit  on  federal 

;    wer  and  federal  taxation.  The  new  forgot- 

.n  man   is  the  worker  whose  Income  Is  so 

.  ravlly  taxed  that  he  is  virtually  deprived  of 

•:  e  fruit  uf  his  labor.  Government  spending 

..It  promotes  inflation  makes  all  of  us  and 

.  iir  local  governments  Increasingly  depend- 

tiu.. 

l  have  worked  hard  to  cut  federal  spending 
.,!,ii  encourage  private  effort.  In  the  first 
.^Mon  of  this  Congress  we  cut  about  $4  bll- 
:.  n  In  this  session  we  liave  adopted  an 
:  onomy  package  that  should  save  $20  bll- 
;.  n  This  Is  only  a  beginning.  If  we  have  a 
i,.  publican  majority  in  Congress  next  year 
:.tl  I  am  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
(\  inmittee  I  pledge  much  more  will  be  done. 
.\!id  I  pledge  to  work  lor  the  earliest  possible 
: .  peal  of  the  Income  surtax. 

f'ROVIDE    FOR    THE    COMMON    DEFENSE 

'  'ongress  has  been  able  to  exert  little  in- 
:  ;cnce  on  the  course  of  the  war  in  'Vietnam. 
o.-.tspoken  criticism  by  some  of  the  most  In- 
::  .entlal  Senators  has  had  no  effect.  I  have 
:.  •  joined  In  that  criticism  because  I  believe 
.i.ision  at  home  encourages  the  enemy. 
L.tely  I  have  felt  that  we  should  be  careful 
make  no  statement  that  might  undermine 

•  ..'  ihance  of  success  In  peace  talks,  how- 
■■  -'r  slim  that  chance  may  appear. 

The  Vietnam  policy  has  failed.  Too  little 
.  ■  rt  was  made  to  equip  the  South  'Vlet- 
:.  mese  to  take  over  their  war  and  phase  out 
\'..cncans.  I  have  little  hope  that  the  John- 
-  :i-Humphrey  administration,  firmly  at- 
•athed  to  policies  that  have  failed,  can  bring 
;(..ice.  I  have  great  confidence  a  new  admln- 
1  ■  r.itlon  can  do  so. 

\  new  administration  must  also  overcome 

•  .c  lailings  of  the  McNamara   era.  Our  de- 
■-•::.  .e  capability  is  sadly  reduced.  The  phony 

:  .issUe  gap"  of  1960  has  become  a  terrify- 
;:.i;  inadequacy  in  1968.  For  those  who  be- 
:.r.ed  that  Russian  communism  was  moder- 
..t.Mg.  ihe  Czech  crisis  has  provided  the 
•mswer. 

PRINCIPAL    LEGISLATIVE    ACTIVrrY 

The  Bow  bill  for  encouraging  home  owner- 
hp  among  low  and  middle  income  people  is 
p,;rt  of  the  new  housing  law.  It  can  work 
.'  •  ere  public  housing  has  failed.  This  session 
!. ;.-  ;ilso  enacted  consumer  protection  pro- 
-Tims  regardlr.g  credit,  meat  and  poultry. 
.-'jcial  security,  veterans  benefits,  medicare, 
the  food  stamp  and  school  lunch  programs 
were  improved.  We  extended  and  Improved 
:r.rntal  health,  higher  education,  vocational 
r  ;:cation  and  rehabilitation  programs.  Nat- 
•■a'.  resource  legislation  was  advanced.  Little 
V  ,.s  riccomplished  In  streamlining  federal  aid, 
.:.  Issue  that  remains  for  next  year. 

In  addition  to  the  Home  Ownership  bill,  I 
K.troduced  a  Human  Investment  bill  to  pro- 
'.  ide  tax  Incentives  for  training  the  unem- 
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ployed,  a  proposal  later  endorsed  by  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  Other  Bow  bills  include  u 
steel  Import  bill,  an  anti-pollution  bill  for 
the  Great  Lakes,  resolutions  condemning 
trade  with  those  who  trade  with  North  Viet- 
nam, and  a  number  of  bills  and  resolutions 
to  Improve  our  financial  position  I  am  co- 
sponsor  of  a  resolution  to  establish  a  new  re- 
organization of  government  .similar  to  the 
Hoover  commissions. 

My  staff  and  I  have  worked  on  additional 
thousands  of  complaints  and  inquiries  con- 
cerning veterans,  social  security,  servicemen, 
immigrants,    students    and    other    problems. 
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Many  i.ew  projects  and  contracts  for  the  16th 
District  were  developed  and  are  underway. 
'Ihree  questionnaires  brought  a  good  re- 
sponse. 

If  this  report  leaves  unanswered  .iny  ques- 
tions you  may  have  ur  if  ,iny  additional  In- 
lurmation  is  desired.  plea«e  write 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  voting  rec- 
ord showing  highlights  oi  the  CDngress 
ihrough  July  1.  1968,  There  have  been  nearly 
700  roll  calls  since  January  1.  1967  I  have 
been  present  and  recorded  on  over  91  per- 
cent of  all  yea  and  iiay  votes  during  my 
service  m  the  Congress 


BOW  VOTES  ON  MAJOR  BILLS  -  90TH  CONGRESS  TO  DATE 
1ST  StSSION 


Rollcall 

No 


68 
9b 
148 
163 
170 
176 
201 
220 
222 
237 
319 
375 


Bill  No. 


Subject 


Date 


Bow  vote      Action 


July    11.1967 


H  Res  218  -   .      [slablish  a  Committee  on  Ethics  — Api.  13. 1 967 

HR  6431  Establish  and  expand  mental  health  prosrams.       May    1'. '*' 

H  R   10867 "."....  Increase  national  debt  limit  to  $3-.8  000,000,000  June  21.1967 

H'r  1080b       Extend  hie  ol  Civil  Rights  Commission 

SJ   Res  81  Compulsory  arbitration  cl  ijil  laboi  nispute  

H  R  421  ..'. Prohibit  interstate  travel  to  incite  riots         

H  R  S037     '  .     .  Omnibus  crime  contiol  and  police  assistance .. 

HR;2516     ;I;; Civn  Rights  Ad  011957  ...  .-     *"K.°,   »67 

HR   12080       Extend  and  improve  Social  Security  Act  Aug    )'•   *' 

HR   12048  Extend  luteign  aid  program  -. ^  "I  ii' Jqct 

hV Res  888                -   Bov.  amendment  to  cuHb  000.000,000  in  spending.      .. .  Sept.  2/.  1%/ 
S.'  1872    To  extend  t:.e  loreign  aid  program 


July 
July 
Aug 


17.1967 

19.1967 

8. 1%7 


Nov.    8, 1%7 


Yes 

Yes 

r^o 

Yes 

No  . 

res. 

Ves 

Yes 

Yes 

r.o 

Yes 

No 


Passed. 
Do 

1)0 

Do 
Uo 
Do 
Oo, 
Do 
Oo 
Do 
Do 
Do 


2D  SESSION 


e  HR  14563     Increase  railroad  retirement  benelits  ,.. Jan     25, 1968    Yes.. 

13  h'r'  11601  Truth  111  Ifnding  bill  '^"      J.  i™«     les.. 

31  HR' 14743  "-i--"^-'-  Eliminate  reserve  requirements  lor  Federal  Reserve  notes.  Feb.  26,1968    No 

46  HR   15398     Expand  national  school  Ijnch  program 

117  H  R   16819     '.'.'. Extend  vocational  rehabilitation  program     

130  HR  15851  '  Change  rational  holidays  to  Mondays             

148  H  R  2158         provide  a  system  tor  taxation  m  mterjate  commerce 

268  HR  15414 ■   ■  Revenue  Expenditure  and  Control  Act  ct  1968 


IVIar.    5.1968    Yes 
IVIay     6.1968     Yes. 


Passed. 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do. 


May    9.1968    No Do. 

May  22.1968     Yes 
June  20, 1968     Yes 


278    H.R.  17735 


Prohibit  interstate  sale  ot  tides  and  t.iearrr.s. July   24.1968    Yes. 


Do 
Do 
Oo. 


REPORT  TO  MR.  -WOLFF'S 
CONSTITUENCY 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  regularly 
I  report  to  my  constituency  on  our  activ- 
ities in  the  Congress.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Record  my  most  recent  report, 

as  follows: 

.August   1968. 

Dear  Friend:  As  you  probably  realize.  Con- 
gress has  recessed  for  the  month  of  August 
and  plans  to  reconvene  immediately  after 
LatKjr  Day.  Although  we  will  probably  con- 
tinue la  session  until  late  in  the  fall.  I 
welcome  this  recess  and  the  opportunity  it 
gives  me  to  be  here  In  the  di.strict.  This 
maltes  it  possible  for  me  to  attend  many 
community  activities  I  could  not  otherwise 
attend  and  gives  me  a  chance  to  t.^lk  with 
many  of  you.  I  have  said  time  and  again 
that  Informal  conversations  with  you — my 
constituents — are  Invaluable  in  enabling  me 
to  actively  and  responsibly  represent  your 
views  in  Congress. 

On  the  basis  of  my  conversations  with 
you.  I  would  like  to  report  on  my  act-.vities 
regarding  certain  of  the  issues  of  particular 
concern  at  this  time  and  also  advise  you  of 
my  recent  major  activities  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

l,ONC    ISLAND    RAIL    ROAD 

Although  the  recent  crisis  on  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road  has  been  solved  there  re- 
mains much  to  be  done  before  the  line  will 
be  properly  serving  commuters.  Service  on 
the  line  Is,  at  best,  erratic  despite  constant 
fare  Increases.  This  situation  has.  iromcally. 


deterior.itpd  .sinre  the  Metropolit.in  Tran.';- 
lx>rtation  .'Authority  loolc  over  the  LIRR 
management 

Becau.se  of  the  pravity  of  this  jjrotalem  I 
have  (.■onimunlcaicd  with  WlHiani  Ronan. 
MTA  Chairman,  to  express  my  cnnrern  and 
to  urge  that  positive  action  be  taken  imme- 
diately to  improve  certain  tt.iridards  on  the 
line. 

Even  more  Important  than  this,  however,  is 
the  failure  of  the  railroad  to  adhere  to  mini- 
mum .safety  standards  ;is  set  by  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administration  I  have  been  in 
touch  with  A  SchefTer  Lang,  Federal  Rail- 
road Administrator,  about  this  situation  and 
his  preliminary  report   to  me   is  disturbing. 

Mr.  L;ing  reported  that  the  Long  Island  Rail 
Road  has  a  very  major  safety  problem,  that 
the  rolling  stock  is  in  bad  shape  and  the 
line's  safety  record  is  far  below  the  na- 
tional standard. 

There  is  no  immediate  danger  to  LIRR  pas- 
sengers, but  there  is  cause  for  concern  over 
the  situation.  I  have  been  working  with  Mr. 
Lang  to  determine  what  Immediate  steps 
can  be  Uken  by  the  federal  goveriunent  to 
remedy  this  situation  and.  as  I  write  this,  I 
am  awaiting  further  word  from  Mr.  Lang. 
Because  the  MTA  and  Mr.  Ronan  have  been 
derelict  in  their  administration  of  the  LIRR 
I  shall  pursue  this  matter  and  report  fur- 
ther to  you  in  my  next  newsletter. 

JET     NOISE 

The  deafening  roar  of  Jet  engines  is  all  too 
commonplace  in  the  skies  over  Long  Island 
and  we  must  continue  to  do  all  that  we  can 
to  bring  relief  from  this  menace. 

With  my  active  support  Congress  has 
passed  the"  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  Act— 
the  first  major  federal  legislation  specifically 
designed  to  attack  the  problem  of  jet  noise 
Immediately  after  passage  of  this  important 
legislation  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Alan  Boyci  and  asked  for  prompt 
Implementation  of  the  new  law.  Secretary 
Boyd  has  assured  me  that  the  Department 
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w'.::  move  raptdJy  In  this  regard  and  will 
protiiulga'e  new  regulations  on  noise  control 
by  October  1 

In  anotner,  separate  attack  on  Jet  noise  I 
aoked  the  Federa'.  Aviation  Administration 
earlier  this  summer  to  adjust  flight  schedules 
and  redesign  landing,  take-off  and  holding 
pattertia  to  minimize  the  impact  of  Jet  noise 
on  areas  in  close  proximity  to  our  major 
airports  This  action.  I  suggested,  could  be 
taken  In  conjunction  with  efforts  to  «olve 
the  air  traffic  crisis  in  New  Yirlc  Consistent 
with  my  recommendations  the  rAA  and 
Clvl!  Aeronautics  Board  are  completely  re- 
viewing current  air  traffic  practices  and  are 
talcing  steps  to  decrease  the  health  menace 
of  Jet  noise 

A!R    TR\FFIC    CONGESTION 

My  concern  over  the  air  traffic  crisis  that 
has  visited  Itself  on  New  York  this  summer 
stems  fr>m  three  consequences  of  the  back- 
up of  alrrraft  over  New  York  as  more  air- 
craft are  held  in  our  skies  the  problem  of  Jet 
noise  gruws  worse;  the  long  delays,  in  the 
air  and  i.>n  the  ground,  are  greatly  incon- 
veniencing Hlr  travellers,  and  the  presence 
of  tu«.>  many  aircraft  In  any  given  area  m- 
cr-!u>es  the  danger   jf   an  air  disaster 

Becaiiw  of  the  seriousness  with  which  I 
view  this  situation.  I  held  m  my  Washing- 
ton office  last  month  the  First  General  Meet- 
ing between  the  air  traffic  controllers,  the 
FAA.  the  CAB  and  other  concerned  organlza- 
••ons  in  the  aviation  field  From  that  meet- 
ing came  the  valuable  suggestion  that  the 
New  Y  rk  Nava!  Air  Station  (Floyd  Bennett 
Field  I  be  opten  to  general  aviation  This 
could  be  done  since  Floyd  Bennett  Is  not 
being  used  to  capacity  and  the  diversion  of 
general  aviation  from  Kennedy  and  La- 
Guardla  Airports  would  facilitate  the  move- 
ment  of  scheduled   commercial   aircraft 

To  go  a  «tep  further  the  Reserve  activi- 
ties taking  place  at  Floyd  Bennett  on  week- 
ends could  be  moved  to  Suffolk  Air  Base  and 
completely  free  Flovd  Bennett  for  general 
aviation  This  would  make  available  greatly 
needed  concrete"  in  the  center  of  the  New 
York  metroiuUtan  area  and.  by  easing  air 
trafflr  congestion,  would  help  decrease  Jet 
njise.  speed  he  movement  of  commercial  air 
travelers  anil  prevent  undue  risks  to  the 
safety  of  people  in  the  air  and  on  the  ground 
My  proposal  to  open  Floyd  Bennett  to  gen- 
eral aviation  has  received  the  bi-partisan 
support  of  17  New  York  Congressmen  and  we 
are  currently  waiting  for  word  from  the  Navy 
Department  prior  to  negotiations. 

CfN  CONTROL  liCISLATlON 

As  I  Indicated  to  vom  in  my  June  news- 
letter I  am  actively  supporting  i  meaning- 
ful gun  control  law  to  minimize  the  possl- 
blUtv  of  weapons  being  secured  by  those  who 
wovild  use  them  for  illegal,  violent  purposes. 

Cnfortunat»»lv  we  were  not  successful  In 
passing  an  erTe-'ive  gun  control  law  when 
this  matter  first  cume  before  the  House  The 
legislation  was  emasculated  by  the  addition 
of  .1  myriad  of  loopholes.  However  the  Sen- 
ate has  vet  to  act  on  this  Bill  and  I  an:  hope- 
f\il  that  after  Senate  action  the  House-Senate 
Conference  will  produce  a  more  effective  gun 
control  law  than  the  one  orlginallv  passed 
by  the  House 

wl:.ff  =,witch8:-.\de  knife  bill 

It  IS  an  accepted  fact  among  law  enforce- 
ment officials  that  the  passage  of  an  effective 
eun  control  law  will  mean  a  sharp  rise  in 
th;  number  of  violent  crimes  committed  with 
kn:ve3  The  Wolff  Switchblade  Knife  Bill. 
wMch  ^as  been  co-sponscred  by  115  Con- 
ijrejsmen  from  both  parties  and  all  parts  of 
the  country,  would  effectively  do  away  with 
switchblades  and  similar  knives— those 
kuives  used  only  for  violence  The  very  favor- 
able response  to  my  legislation  Is  certAiuly 
gratifying  an  1  I  shall  pursue  this  matter  to 
secure  prompt  hearings  by  the  appropriate 
House  Committee 
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lOANSHARKS  EXPt.orr  01  s 

American  servicemen  have  been  easy  prey 
for  Icansharks  and  unscrupulous  credit  com- 
panies over  the  years  However  In  recent 
years  this  problem  has  grown  much  worse 
and  I  am  currently  working  on  a  Banking 
Committee  investigation  of  credit  frauds 
against  GIs  throughout  the  world  We  are 
taking  positive  steps  so  American  service- 
men are  not  bilked  bv  seemingly  legitimate 
credit  ci-mpanles  ni  r  forced  into  the  hands 
of  l.iansharks  Our  Con\mlttee  work  indicates 
that  the  solution  lies  in  establishing  <'redlt 
unions  .-.n  all  military  base?,  and  we  have  had 
the  full  cooperation  of  military  authorities  in 
our  investigation  and  in  implementing  our 
proposal  Secretary  of  Defense  Clark  Clifford 
has  written  to  Cummlttee  Chairman  Wright 
Patman  endorsing  our  work  on  behalf  of  the 
nervicemen 

HorSINC  \CT 

The  hlstxirlc  >9««  Housing  Act.  of  which  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  co-,iuthi>r  has  been  signed 
lino  law  by  the  President  Besides  expanding 
and  revising  existing  housing  programs,  this 
law  al.so  provides  new  programs  for  low  and 
moderate  income  housing 

This  legislation  will  provide  approxi- 
mately six  million  new  housing  starts  in  the 
next  ten  ye.irs  .lad  will  involve  the  private 
sector  more  intimately  In  the  Job  ol  provid- 
ing a  decent  home  for  every  American  The 
Housing  Act  will  make  possible  home  owner- 
ship for  people  who  previously  could  never 
have  hoped  to  have  their  own  home  This 
will  be  done  through  low  ini-ome  ninrtgage 
guarantees  The  Job  of  providing  these  new 
housing  units  promises  to  give  a  great  boost 
to  the  building  industry  as  well  as  providing 
emplfivment  for  non-pritessionals. 

Incorporated  in  the  Housing  Act  was  my 
legislation  introduced  last  year  to  underwrite 
private  insurance  for  businesses  and  homes 
in  ghetto  areas  Without  ^uch  insurance 
guarantees  majcr  companies  were  not  writing 
insurance  and  thereby  adding  to  existing 
problems  in  our  central  cities  and  certain 
suburban  areas. 

While    discussing    hou.slng    legislation    I 
would  -ilso  can  voiir  .ittentlon  to  legislation, 
which  I  supported  and  which  has  been  en- 
acted  into   law,   eiUnlnatlng   the   old   celling 
of  $7  500  on  GI  h'^me  mortgagee 

MIDDLE    E.\ST    PE,MT: 

Ever  since  'he  June  1067  war  in  the  Middle 
East,  communist  nations  have  followed  the 
direction  of  the  S>  vu-t  Union  and  ^.'.ipplled 
sophisticated  military  hardware  to  Arab  na- 
tions incUHllni;  .-^vria  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  By  di mg  so  they  have  subverted 
efforts  to  suspend  arms  shipments  to  that 
troubled  area  of  the  world  and  created  a 
dangerous  imbalance  m  that  area. 

Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had  great 
difflcultv  securing  needed  arms,  especially 
jet  aircraft  Bei.iuse  Israel  Is  the  only  democ- 
rucy  in  the  Middle  East  and  bec^iuse  the 
present  imbalance  in  armaments  threatens 
to  relgnlte  hostilities,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Foreign  Ai>i.isiaiice  Authorization 
providing  tor  the  sale  to  Israel,  on  a  cash 
basis,  of  urgently  needed  Jet  alrcratt.  This 
amendment  was  accepted  overwhelmingly 
and  the  Senate  has  adopted  a  similar 
amendment 

Unless  the  United  States  makes  certain 
Israel  has  an  adequate  deterrent  lorce,  the 
door  will  be  open  for  communist-inspired 
.Arab  aggression 

OYSTCH  BAY  CONSERVATION  PLAN 

I  believe  you  are  famlU.ir  with  my  long- 
standing and  active  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posed Oyster  Bay-Rye  bridge  Locating  a 
bridge  lerminous  in  the  I'own  of  Oyster  Bay 
would  disrupt  the  entire  North  Shore  and 
other  recommendations  would  better  an- 
swer Long  Islands  iraiisporlatlun   proble.'us 

This  is  why  I  deviEed  the  Oyster  Bay  Con- 
servation Pl.in  which  pr  ivldes  for  the  trans- 
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fer  of  title  to  certain  lands  In  Oyster  U:u 
to  the  federal  government  for  conservation 
purpo.ses  Tl'.at  plan  is  clt  se  to  execution 
,incl  1  am  hopeful  it  will  De  completed  in  the 
ne::r  luture 

Recently,  certain  mlsliiUinned  rumors  hmc 
circulated  allejrlne  that  the  1H68  leder;.. 
HlKhwiiv  .\ct  will  negate  my  pluri  and  op.i: 
the  door  tor  the  Ov.ster  Bay  bridge  I  cuii 
assure  you  that  there  is  absolutely  no  truili 
to  these  rumors  The  Highway  Act.  as  It  .i- 
nally  passed  the  Cr>nMre.«s — and  us  I  ox.-: 
pains  to  lii.sure  it  wo\iid-  does  not  in  am 
manner  reduce  the  expected  result  of  dun.ii- 
ing  the  iidelands  'o  the  lefleral  k'o\erinni-n' 
That  result  is  to  ellectlvely  block  ."on-.trur. 
tlon  of  a  bridge  terniinous  m  Oyster  Bii\ 
Alter  working  lor  more  than  three  vear.-^  •. 
this  plan  I  assure  voii  that  I  will  see  .• 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion 

SPINVEV  HIIL  VIAUIC  T 

An  unwise  and  unacceptable  proposal  h. 
been  put  forward  to  build  a  high  vlarlui  • 
bftween  Great  Neck  ,;nd  Mnnhasser  to  avol.i 
the  long  dangerous  curve  on  Northern  Bou- 
levnrd  While  the  road  does  need  Improve- 
ment a  viaduct  Is  not  the  answer 

Plans  are  underway  to  revitalize  the  Spin- 
ney Hill  area  and  construction  of  :i.  vladu  • 
would  ruin  those  plans  Therefore  wc  mu  =  " 
all  work  with  local  and  state  officials  to  frr 
stall  construction  of  a  monstroiis  vladuc 
For  my  part,  I  .<^hnll  work,  as  long  as  I  am  :t. 
Congress,  to  prevent  the  use  of  federal  fun  i- 
for  the  viaduct 

NAtl     NAL  I'RIM.MtV 

The  explosive  events  of  the  past  '.ear  an  i 
the  spectacle  of  the  nutlonal  political  i  (.in- 
ventions have  pointed  dramaiically  to  the 
undemocratic  process  that  the  con\eiitlon> 
perpetuate  Tlie  i  (invention  system  is  esiv,-- 
cially  inappropriate  when  one  cnsiders  tli  t 
our  modern  transportation  and  communu.i- 
tlons  .systems  make  It  possible  for  nation. i. 
candidates  to  effectively  present  their  vlev 
to  all  Amerlc.ms 

Tlierefore  I  am  "^tippnrtlng  proposals  *■- 
establish  a  nutlonal  primarv  '.nr  the  .select:--. 
of  Presidential  candidate?  Several  dtfferer.- 
proposals  have  been  advanced  on  the  prr 
cedures  for  conducting  a  national  piim.af 
and  I  am  currently  studying  these  propo?:;'- 
so  that  I  might  introduce  legislation  le.adir.- 
to  reform  of  our  election  system  A  nation.'  I 
pnmarv  is  clearly  the  answer  to  further 
democratizing  our  election  process  and  posi- 
tive steps  should  be  taken  in  order  to  insti- 
tute a  national  primary  in  time  for  the  1972 
Presidential  race 

Tli(-se  are  but  'rime  of  the  problems  affect- 
ing our  community  .^s  alwavs  'he  war  lit 
Vietnam  has  a  direct  effect  on  the  solutlon- 
to  manv  <il  lUr  domestic  problems  and  I  'hy.". 
continue  to  work  to  onng  peace  in  Vletnftiii 
s'.)  that  we  can  direct  proper  attention  on  'hi- 
problems  here  at  home 

I  would  welcome  your  comments  on  the 
points  discussed  in  my  newsletter  .is  well  .■■^ 
anv  other  thoughts  vou  may  have  on  matter« 
of  lederal  concern  These  reports  are  nf 
opportunity  'o  communicate  with  you  and 
I  iiope  you  will  take  the  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish a  contintung  dialogue  between  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lester  L.  Wolff. 

Congressman 


MARYLAND  MARINE  VIETNAM 
CASUALTY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

(i(     MARYLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auoust  2.  1968 

Mr    LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speakei. 
Pt'c   John  .\.  Tcsauro,  a  fine  young  man 


I 

Ai(!li(sf   J.   lOGS 

fioni   .Maiylaiid.   wa.s   killed   recently.   I 
wish  to  commend  hi.s  bravery  and  honor 
his  memory  by  mcludiim  the  following 
article  in  theRECORn: 
Di  NDAi  K    Marine    Kit  im    in    .Action-    Pfc. 

Tesai-ro.  in  Vietnam  6  Weeks.  Was   18 

An  18-year-old  Maryland  marine,  who  had 
been  in  Vietnam  for  <in!y  about  six  weeks. 
has  been  killed  in  action,  the  Defense  De- 
partment  announced   yesterday. 

He  was  Pfc  John  .X  Tesatiro.  son  of  Mr. 
iiKl  Mrs  John  R.  Tes  airo.  of  747  Fulbrook 
road.  DuiKlalk 

Private  Tosauro  died  Sunday  of  head  and 
lodv  wounds  from  hostile  rllle  fire  In  Quang- 
;  itii   province. 

DETROIT     NATIVE 

Horn  :n  Detroit.  Private  Tesauro  had  lived 
01   the  Dundalk  area  for  eleven  years. 

.Mter  graduating  from  Dundalk  High 
-  Iii.o!  m  Juiip,  l!t67.  he  enlisted  In  the  Ma- 
:  :ne  Corps  in  October 

Following  training  at  Parris  Island,  S.C, 
,iid  C.iinp  Lejetine,  N  C  .  Private  Tesauro 
■,vas  .issipned  lor  .ibout  two  months  to  the 
narlne  headquarters  in  Washington  for 
-Hard    duty    before    beins   sent    to    Vietnam. 

At  the  time  of  his  ticath  Private  Tesauro 
.,  .is  a.ssiRned  to  the  3d  Battalion.  5th  Ma- 
;ines,    1st    Marine   Division, 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  survivors  in- 
lude  three  sl.sters,  Mrs  Charles  Lynch  and 
Mrs.  W  Douelas  Collier,  both  of  Dundalk, 
lid  Mrs  Marlon  Dembow.  of  Edgemere,  and 
.:s  maternal  grandmother.  Mrs.  Ernestine 
'.irk.  of  Watson.  W.  Va 

His    parents   said   yesterday    that   his   first 

•ler   home   had   been   sent   from   Da   Nang. 


AGRICULTURE 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

OF    .NORTii    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
.Speaker,  it  is  my  custom  to  send  periodic 
Imports  of  my  activities  to  my  constit- 
uents that  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
.:'  Congress.  The  following  is  the  text  of 
uch  a  report  on  one  of  the  key  matters 
o'  concern  to  all  North  Dakotans: 

.ACRlCVLTtTRE 

[•Ixtcnsion  of  the  Farm  Program  and  the 
•-''■od  StaiKp  PTograin  were  two  of  the  key 
::.atters  acted  on  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
•:\es  Just  prior  to  recessing  for  the  national 
o  >litlcal  conventions. 

Despite  the  fact  the  Farm  Bill  was  ready 
:   r  Floor  action  earlier,  big-city  Representa- 
ives  convinced  the  House  Majority  Leader- 
hip    the    Food    Stamp    Program    should    be 
ted    on    before    considering    legislation   to 
•  xtcnd  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965, 
vhlch  expires  next  year.  This,  of  course,  was 
..n  obviotis  move  to  trade  votes  with  rural 
.  rca  Congressmen  anxious  to  gain  approval 
:  The  Farm  Bill.  ^Such  -log-rolling"  tactics, 
(■    they  arc  called,  are  not  comviOTi  and  most 
r  mgressrnen    are    not    iinpressed    by    them 
ice  Me  feel  each  progravi  or  piece  of  legis- 
'  jtion    'hould    be    judged     tand    voted)     on 
:<  own  merits.) 

When   the   present   Food   Stamp  Program 

.vas  enacted  In  1964.  I  objected  to  the  fact 

his    welfare    activity    was    to    be    charged 

_ainst  farmers  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 

ilture.  instead  of  the  Department  of  Health, 

Kducatlon.  and  Welfare,  where  It  rightfully 

oelongs.  I  have  continually  supported  fund- 

;ne  the  program,  however,  and  at  the  present 

•mie  nearly  2'^  million  people  participate  In 

it  at  a  monthly  cost  of  approximately  $6.73 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

per  person  Most  of  the  cost  of  the  stamps  i.s 
paid  by  the  recipients— and  not  Uncle  Sam 
While  this  program  has  suffrrrd  some  bii 
"loose  administration"  m  certain  artas.  I 
think  it  IS  apparent  the  Food  Stamp  Pronram 
IS  tlie  best  plan  yet  deii'^ed  to  help  make  it 
possible  for  all  Arnericans.  no  matter  liow 
poor,  to  cat  properly  m  a  Nation  which  en- 
joys such  an  nbundaui  e  of  food  production. 
That's  why  I  voted  to  increase  it  and  con- 
tinue It  this  last  week. 

Even  with  the  Pood  Stamp  Bill  passed,  it 
took  a  bi-partisan  effort  and  some  tough 
persuading  to  gain  House  approval  of  legis- 
lation to  extend  the  present  Farm  Program 
Stories  about  high  costs  of  the  jjrograin  and 
the  desire  to  cut  government  spending  jiro- 
vlded  many  blg-clty  Members  an  easy  excuse 
to  vote  against  extension,  ThtiS,  we  had  the 
strange  situation  uhere  it  took  a  lot  of 
Republican  lotes  to  pass  an  .Administration- 
backed  Farm  Program  in  a  House  witfi  tin 
overwhelming  Democrat  mujortty.  Despite 
the  phoney  statements  of  a  few  belf-seeking 
individuals,  without  bi-partisan  support 
there  wouldn't  have  been  a  Farm  Program 
extension — and  this  is  true  of  most  major 
legislation. 

.i/o^-f  rurul  Representatives  agrte  that  the 
critical  situation  facing  farmers  today  js  not 
the  fault  of  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
Farm  Program,  but  is  caused  by  'he  secvUng 
mdiflerencc  of  those  running  it  at  the  polic;/ 
and  decision  making  level.  The  legislation 
provides  the  framework  on  which  the  l^sDA 
Secretary  could  build  a  program  that  is  far 
more  helpful  to  farmers  For  in.stance.  under 
present  law.  the  Secretary  could  raise  the 
price  farmers  get  for  barley  and  wheat  by 
simply  raising  the  loan  price,  I  have  aeriln 
urged  him  to  take  these  steps.  In  addition, 
the  Food  for  Peace  Program  provides  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  fight  starvation 
around  the  world  while  bolstering  .America's 
agricultural  economy.  But  tiespltf  continued 
prodding  by  many  ol  us.  the  .'idminlstration 
continues  tr  run  the  propram  in  "second 
itear".  using  only  about  half  the  funds  au- 
thorized by  Congress  Our  nation's  abtmdance 
can  and  should  be  used  to  win  badly  needed 
friends  for  America  overseas,  i  Certainly,  lood 
can  be  a  much  better  ambassador  of  food 
will  than  bullets  and  bayonets,  i 

Meanwhile.  Nortli  Dakota  farmers  face  the 
prospect  of  not  making  their  cost  of  produc- 
tion— even  with  a  bumper  crop! 

Besides  extending  the  Farm  Program  for 
1  year,  versus  4  years  in  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  the  House  also  approved  an  amendment 
limiting  to  $20,000  the  total  annual  payments 
a  farmer  can  get  in  wheat  marketing  certifi- 
cates, price  support  or  diversion  payments, 
etc.  These  and  other  differences  in  the  two 
bills  will  be  the  subject  of  a  House-Senate 
Conference  in  September,  and  I  am  hopeful 
the  much  needed  extension  can  emerge  from 
the  conferences  so  our  farmers  will  be  able 
to  plan  ahead.  At  the  same  time  we  can  till 
hope  that  the  program  icill  be  administered 
in  a  way  that  will  give  our  farm  families 
economic  justice. 
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BLACKBURN  90TH  REPORT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BLACKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  text  of  my  90th 
report,  May-July  1968,  as  sent  to  all  con- 
stituents in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District   of   Georgia: 


NiNETiEnn  Report.  Mav-Julv,  1968 
Df,.\r  Fkiknd.s:  On  June  27.  I  regretfully 
introduced  a  resolution  calling  for  an 
amendment  to  the  U  .S.  Constitution  to  re- 
quire that  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be 
reviewed  every  six  years  by  a  joint  te.sslon  of 
the  House  and  Senate-  one-third  of  them 
every   two   years. 

Such  action  will  re-trnpha-si/e  to  the  Jus- 
tices the  principle  of  "separation  of  i>owers" 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  returning  to  the 
i.)a-slc  purpo.se  of  the  highest  court-  to  Inter- 
pret the  laws  pas.sed  by  Conpress  ;us  they 
relate  to  the  Constitvitlon 

There  is  sufficient  reason  f(.r  requiring  re- 
■  lew.  The  Supreme  Court  is  legi.slatlne  under 
the  guise  of  Interpreting  the  Constitution. 
It  has  assumed  powers  never  intended  for 
its  use  and  has  plunged  this  nation  into  bold 
and  frightening  sociological  exijerlments. 
Under  this  Court,  our  country  has  been 
racked  with  rioting  and  Icxitlng  in  our  city 
streets;  urli.tn  guerrilla  warfare  Is  now  a  fact; 
police  and  law-enlorcement  officers  are  con- 
fused concerning  arrest  and  trial  procedures; 
oljscene  literature  and  stiggtstive  "adult" 
movies  are  commonj^lace:  communists  may 
work  in  our  defense  plants;  and  crime,  in  its 
many  lorms.  now  threatens  the  peace  and 
securltv  of  every  American  home 

Can  there  i)e  .mvone  who  leels  deep  down 
inside  of  lilmself  that  children.  l)efore  tak- 
ing milk  and  co.ikles  in  schcol.  are  \iolatlng 
the  Constitution  when  they  say: 

Thank  yoti  fi>r  the  World  so  sweet 
Thank  you  for  the  ic>oc\  we  cat; 

Thank   you   for  the   birds   that    sing 
Tliank  you.  God,  for  everything! 

I  don't  think  so.  The  Supreme  Court  begins 
each  session  with  the  words.  "God  save  the 

United  States  and  this  Honorable  Court!" 
.Surely,  this  protection  should  ;-.lso  be  allowed 
the  children  of  our  cotintry. 

.Support  for  the  Federal  Employees  Free- 
dom of  Choice  .Act  of  1968.  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  .Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  iR. 
Utah  I  and  I,  has  i^oured  m  rrtm  all  points 
of  The  political  specriim. 

This  Act  IS  designed  to  protect  bv  law 
some  3,000,000  Federal  rmployees'  right  to 
ioln  or  not  to  Join  a  union.  At  present,  this 
nght  is  protected  only  by  an  Executive  Order 
issued  by  President  Kennedy  in  1962 

T!-.ls  basic  right  was  much  too  important 
to  leave  to  the  sole  discretion  <S  the  Presl- 
flent.  and  following  rumors  i later  substan- 
tiated by  none  other  than  Secretary  of  Labor, 
Willard  Wirtz).  that  the  President  was  con- 
.siderlng  changing  this  order.  I  introduced  .i 
Ijill  to  provide  .statutory  jirctectlon. 

No  one  questions  the  contribution  that 
unions  have  made  to  the  progress  of  this  na- 
tion. However,  no  one  can  refute  the  neces- 
sity of  permlttinc  Federal  em.ployees  to  exer- 
cise their  Judement  when  tmlon  membership 
:s  offered  to  them.  To  change  the  existing 
language  af  the  Executive  Order  would  be  to 
provide  a  .'^ilent  restraint  upon  the  rxerci.se  of 
this  judgment, 

ACTION    IN    StrPPORT    OF    BENNETT-BLACKBITRN 
BILL 

Congressman  Ben  B,  Blackburn  tells  press 
conference  at  National  Press  Club  of  his  bill 
to  protect  Federal  emplovees  aizainst  com- 
pulsory unionism,  (Testified  t:>efore  .Senate 
P.  O.  fc  Civi!  Service  Coir^niittee;  appeared 
v.-nh  Sen.  Paul  R,  F.mnin  iR  .Art?  i  roilow- 
ing  Senate  hearins  at  which  Blackburn  called 
for  a  public  expression  from  Prcsider.t  Jdm- 
son  that  the  Kennedy  Executive  Order  10388 
not  be  changed  to  remove  the  "rleht  to  re- 
frain" guarantees.  1  He  al.so  asked  that  the 
"Freedom  of  Choice  Act  of  1968."  prc^tectine 
this  risht  to  join  a  tmlon  or  not  to  loin  one. 
by  law.  be  incorpo;-ated  In  legislation  being 
considered  by  tl^e  Senate,  Chances  of  some 
form  of  the  Bennett-Blackburn  bill  becom- 
inz  law  are  good;   will  assure  some  .3,000.000 
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employee*  of  a  "right  uj  refrHln"  froon  Join- 
ing a  union. 

riRST    COME      rtUST    SKKVtD 

New'  your  Soc.al  Serw-t'j  D^-.alls  on  re- 
tirement survivors    las    medlrAre 

N-w  .S"oai  Security  Firr  Clfgymen  In- 
.-;  ide«   changes    under     87    iniendnienti 

N»w'  You  Can.  Go  To  CoUrg''  K'.iuinclng 
prK(flibiiiiie6  for  college 

N"*'  Our  Flag.  Colorful  booklet  atx^iut 
Stars   A   Stripes 

New'  I'ttant  Carf  Jk  Your  Child  From  C)ne 
to  .s'tx    For  new  parents  or  p&rent«-:o-be 

i  Plenae    restrict   request  to   one   catet;oryi 

CRIME OfR    NO      1     rxiMCSTir    PROBLEM 

All  of  lis  ire  profoundly  concerned  with 
the  wldespre.wl  dLsre«pect  for  law  and  order 
in  our  C4juutr>  t.ida\  We  hiive  wltneeaed  ft 
growing  cllare<ard  for  the  rights  of  others 
to  their  property,  to  their  family  se- 
curity and  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  their 
livelihood  ji 

rtluts  aiid  civil  disorder  ire  commonplace, 
creeping  cynlcLsm  tow.ird  -orruptlon  Ls 
growing,  ind  the  FBI  s  '.ate«t  flguren  ihow 
the  natlon.<l  -rime  ta'j*  ip  ■('*  '  in  the  p<^r;<>d 
from  Ij»i0-19ti7  During  rne  s  une  perl'^l.  me 
pKjpu..itK«i.   nas   grown    )nlv    H   . 

r,  appettiw  to  most  that  our  national  lead- 
ership hAs  cndoned  and  encouraged  'ills 
d:i.-''K.ird  :or  :.i*  iiul  ortler  Certilti.y.  some 
top  )ffl;la^.  who  nave  the  responsibility  to 
enlurce  jur  Federal  laws  iiave  wealclv  ip- 
proached  this  responjUblUty  and  sought  to 
blunt  the  etiurta  or  those  who  speak  oui 
strongly  for  law  enforcement  at  all  level* 
of   society. 

I  oelleve  vigorous  and  impartial  law  en- 
forcement Is  i\R  absolu'.e  neceesity  If  our 
great  Republic  Is  to  survive  Without  this 
action,  this  country  wlU  be  reduced  to 
anarchy 

'IN    r\XES.  SPENDING     AND  OUR  '■IITfRE  ECONOMY 

Members  of  the  90tn  Congress  have  reacted 
poemveiy  to  economy  efforts  :o  force  fiscal 
responsibility  upon  an  otherwise  reluctant 
adaiinistratlon.  With  national  elections  only 
weelts  away,  we  hear  with  increasing  fre- 
quency on  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle 
that  private  enterprise  must  become  involved 
;n  the  solution  ol  inemployment  problems, 
that  the  country  must  economize:  and  -hat 
there  must  be  solutions  found  to  ;ombat 
crime  :n  the  streets  up  88  .  since  I960) 
The  need  for  involvement  In  iuch  problems 
by  the  private  sector  Is  one  which  I  have 
recognized  and  urged  since  becoming  your 
Congressman 

F  r  ex.imple.  a  »6  billion  cut  In  federal 
spending,  a  JIO  billion  cut  In  new  obllga- 
tlonal  authority,  and  an  »8  billion  return 
to  the  Treasury  of  funds  ippropriated  but 
unspent  was  "he  price  demanded  by  the 
Congress  as  the  price  for  a  tax  increase  The 
basic  probie-m  u  ittll  goiernrnent  ipending. 
not  urideTtasattvn  Most  taxpayers  went 
along  with  a  tax  ncrease  as  .ong  .u>  there 
wa*  I  r.lv;nitlcant  cut  In  government  spend- 
ing Kucal  reiponslblllty  ranks  high  In  your 
government  as  a  protection  for  your  earn- 
ings, viiur  saMngs.  and  your  retirement 
checks  We  are  all  aware  L.f  and  '.  ery  con- 
cerned about  the  financial  plight  of  our 
country  On  June  30.  1968.  the  year-end 
deficit  was  »25  billion,  the  largest  m  VS. 
history,  excluding  three  years  during  World 
War  II  .Mso,  the  nat.onal  debt  .soared  to 
Sa32  8  billion — an  albatrosa  for  future  gen- 
erations 

The  ^urt^ix  .las  helfjed  slow  down  an  over- 
heated ecun'  ir.y  But.  under  the  surtax  and 
spending  ;t'k;isl  iti  n,  government  spending 
over  the  next  18  months  should  not  increase 
more  th.in  SIO  billion — one-third  ^is  much 
.L»  .j.er  the  v>a»t  18  months  Federal  revenue 
I  income  1  wa-s  running  at  a  «168  billion  rate 
.asl  quarter  will  be  boosted  Ijy  an  estimated 
♦  116  billion  by  the  surtax  The  growth  of 
the  economy  will  normally  Increase  revenue* 
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frv>m  J13  to  $13  billion  a  yewr  T/iu.i  fofai 
--•i.-ni.fi  ivtll  be  \ncrra.nng  twtre  a.t  fa't  as 
'p/*nc(;n5  rifxt  year  The  opportunity  has 
been  given  to  the  Jr>hnson-Humphrey  ad- 
ministration to  sharply  reduce  Its  wasteful 
spending  programs  and  establish  sound  poU- 
■les  for  safeguarding  our  economy  The  time 
to  take  action  Is  now  It  remains  to  be  seen 
If  the  .Administration  will  carry  out  In  good 
faith   the   mandate   of   Congress 

ON   rHE  rONC.RESSIONAI.  tTRING  LINE 

During  the  past  three  months.  I  par- 
ticipated 'n  the  fnlkiwtng  vntes- 

I  sipp.irted  H  R  15414  The  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  Act  of  1968  which  re- 
quired an  J18  billion  reduction  In  spending 
as  the  price  for  a  tax  lncrea.se 

3.  3497  The  Housing  and  I-rhan  Devel- 
opment .\ft  iif  :i(flfi  containing  many 
strengthening  nmeiulmeiit.si  Due  to  the  ad- 
dition of  ^evi-ral  hlghlv  iiuestl..nable  and  ex- 
pensUe  programs  bv  the  .Senate  and  House 
conferees  I  was  •ompelled  to  vote  against  'he 
conference  report 

3.  251S— The  Redw<xids  National  Pnrk  Act 
I  felt  every  American  had  a  legacy  in  these 
2.0CW  year  "Id  trees  in  Callti'rnla  and  I  voted 
in  favor  of  this  .ict  in  support  of  the  Call- 
ft>rnla  delegation  who  also  ravored  Its  pas- 
sage 

H  R  5037— The  Omnlb\is  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  This  legisla- 
tion win  ;isslst  the  stales  in  establishing  con- 
trols on  the  -.ale  of  hand-guns  .ind  use  of 
wire-tapping  i-qulpment  An  .imendment  by 
Ci>ngressman  Richard  .\  I'utT  i  R  Va  I  ,  head 
of  the  Rep'ibllc.\n  Tiusk  Force  .:i  ("rime  pro- 
vided federal  grants  for  local  ;aw  enforce- 
ment offlclrtlS 

HJi.  17134— The  Federal  Aid  Highway 
M-l  of  1968.  This  bill  contained  ;anKuage 
Identical  to  a  resolution  1  introduced  con- 
cerning the  President's  usurpation  of  au- 
'hority  by  freezing  funds  In  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund.  He  has  no  legal  right  to  do  so. 
and  my  resolution  made  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress very  clear 

H  R  14096 — The  LS.D.  bill  This  measure 
makes  It  illegal  to  compound,  transport,  or 
sell  LSD  and  to  possess  LSD  without  a 
doctor  s  prescription  This  measure  also  con- 
tains very  similar  language,  including  pen- 
alties, as  included  In  a  bill  I  introduced. 

I  Opposed  H.R  15263 — The  Foreign  As- 
alstanv-e  Act  of  1968  which  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  SI  'J  billion  in  foreign  aid.  a  cut 
;rom  $2.8  billion,  originally  requested  by  the 
Administration.  However,  foreign  aid  subsi- 
dies contribute  to  our  balance  of  payments 
problem,  and  I  feel  the  entire  foreign  aid 
area  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Congress 

H.R  17735— The  Stale  Firearms  Control 
Assistance  Act.  I  felt  thl-  measure  went  much 
too  far  in  controlling  the  »ale  and  distribu- 
tion of  "long-guns",  and  the  regulatory 
powers  delegated  by  the  measure  to  federal 
.geucles  were  much  too  broad  The  principal 
.irea  in  which  legislation  could  advance  the 
cause  of  the  war  on  crime  was  included  in  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

of   1968 

I  Introduced  H  R  18625— Federal  Govern- 
ment and  l»ruate  Employers'  Partnership  Act 
nf  1968  This  bill  provides  training  aud  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  those  individuals 
who  lack  skills  needed  to  achieve  employ- 
ment at  or  above  the  federal  minimum  wage 
and  by  means  of  federal  assistance  to  em- 
ployers on  a  decreasing  scale  :o  encourage 
small  businessmen  to  Institute  this  program 

HR  18112 — Catalog  of  Federal  Assistance 
Programs  I  cosponsored  this  bill  with  Con- 
gressman Roth  iR  Del  1  .\fter  eight  months 
of  extensive  research.  Roth  and  his  staff. 
found  many  over-lapping  federal  programs 
with  great  amounts  of  waste  ,ind  duplication. 
For  the  Information  of  C otigre'smeti  and  the 
general  public,  a  complete  catalog  of  all  fed- 
eral programs  will  be  Issued  twice  a  year 
by  the  President  OEO  refused  to  open  Its 
tiles  to  Congressman  Hoth's  study. 
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H  H  18574-  ComnU.sslon  for  the  Improve- 
ment if  Government  Management  and  Orga- 
nization ThI.s  bin  was  co-sponsored  with 
C  tikTessnian  Roth  iR  Del  i  In  order  to 
s'rt.uiiline  the  government,  a  .special 
•  Hi")ver-type"  commission  will  be  estab- 
lished to  investigate  the  Executive  Brunch 
and  make  recommendations  to  Congress  oi; 
Improvements  that  need  to  be  made. 

H  H  18694— This  measure  will  prohibit  the 
assignment  of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
to  Vietnam  and  combat  if  .i  family  has  al- 
ready li>«t  one  of  Its  member'^  there  or  as  a 
direct  result  of  injuries  sustained  there. 

H  J  Hesoiutlon  1370-  A  Resolution  that 
there  he  an  iinendment  to  the  U  .S  Constitu- 
tion calling  for  a  revlevt'  wf  .ill  Supreme  Court 
Jvistlcps  every  six  years  tay  a  Joint  sessloi' 
of  the  House  and  Senate;  one-third  of  the 
Court   being  reviewed  every  two  years 


FIRE   PROTECTION   IN  CONEY 
ISL.\ND 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THF  Hor.-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  PODETI.  Mr  Speaker,  lor  iea.son. 
yyhich  arc  obscure  to  ever>-one.  Mayo 
Jofin  V  Lind.say  has  arbitrarily  deter- 
miut'd  to  rlD.se  an  urRently  needed  fuf- 
huu.se  in  Coney  I.sland  i:i  the  borough  o: 
Brooklyn 

Sad  days  have  fallen  un  Coney  Island 
Once  hailed  as  the  playnround  of  tin 
world.  It  IS  now  approaching  a  disast* : 
area.  It  would  indeed  be  traeic  if  Coney 
Lsland's  beautiful  shore  front  were  per- 
mitted to  deteriorate  into  a  .slum.  It 
would  in  fart  be  doubly  tiamc:  first  in 
the  destruction  uf  so  accessible  a  recre- 
ation area:  secondly  in  the  fact  that,  in 
such  event.  Coney  Island  would  be  .. 
manmade   sliun.   a   Lindsay-made  slum 

Tiie  reasons  for  closinc  the  firehoust- 
in  Coney  Island  are  obscure  because 
there  is  no  warrant  for  its  closing.  There 
has  been  no  replacement  of  fire  hazard- 
ous .-tructurcs  by  fireproof  buildinss.  Tht 
contrary  is  the  fact  The  iiazards  liave  ir. 
fact  increased  During  tiie  first  6  month 
of  1968.  Engine  Company  L'44  m  Conev 
Island  responded  to  1.200  tire  alarms 
This  IS  an  increase  of  200  over  the  num- 
ber of  fire  lesponses  by  the  company  ii: 
the  comparable  period  of  1967. 

The  closing  of  Engine  Company  244 
will  expose  the  residents  and  the  business 
community  in  Cuney  Island  to  tl;e  i  isk  of 
death  by  fire  and  to  ttie  nsk  of  increa-seti 
fire  losses.  Such  consequences  aie  in- 
evitable particularly  dunne  sumnic; 
months  when  street  traffic  congestion 
makes  virutally  impossible  the  rap.': 
movement  of  fire  trucks  and  vehicles 

Moreover,  the  brave  and  valiant  fire- 
fighters of  our  city  are  f>bli;;ed  to  wor.'-: 
under  paiticularly  tryinc  circumstances 
with  attaci-'.s  made  upon  them  even  when 
they  are  busily  enKatjed  in  flghtlnR  fires. 
Accordinu  to  figures  made  jiublic  by 
Michael  Maye.  president  of  the  United 
Firemen  s  A.ssociation.  in  April  of  this 
year  there  were  55  attacks  on  firemen, 
in  May  75  attacks  and  in  June  160  at- 
tacks. 

What  is  ironic  about  Mayor  Lindsay  s 
action  in  closing  the  Coney  Island  Fire- 
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house  is  the  timing  of  the  event.  Inune- 
diately  after  the  closing  the  mayor  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  add  500  men  to  the 
city's  flreflghting  forces.  This  is  in  the 
face  of  a  demand  by  the  United  Firemen's 
.•\.ssociation  for  an  increase  of  2,500  men. 
The  difference  between  the  mayor's  ac- 
liuiescence  and  the  demand  of  the  United 
h'lremen's  Association  has  since  been 
ubmitted  to  arbitration  by  an  impartial 
panel 

With  an  urgent  need  even  admitted  by 
:he  mayor  for  increased  flreflghtlng 
.iices.  the  reduction  of  fire  protection  in 
I  "oney  Island  is  about  as  rational  as  the 
claim  by  an  asylum  inmate  that  he  is 
Napoleon. 

Coney  Island  is  on  area  of  tension  and 

.in  area  of  transition.  It  is  a  community 

hich   has  .-suffered  the  trasic  violence 

nd  eruption  of  racial  estrangement.  It 

.m  area  in  urgent  need  of  rehabilita- 

on  and  in  ument  need  of  higher  levels 

:   municipal   services.  The  course  fol- 

.  iwed    by    the    Lindsay    administration 

ins  directly  counter  to  what  the  com- 

.:uinity  needs. 

Tiie  closing  of  the  flrehouses  is  symp- 

iinatic  of  reduced  services  provided  in 

•  .('   area,   reduced   street   cleaning,   in- 

dequate    police    protection    and    other 

!  vices  which  will  utimately  destroy  the 

I  ommunity.  It  is  high  time  that  Mayor 

:  .ndsay  became  aroused  to  the  needs  of 

e  people  in  Coney  Island. 
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When  the  113th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron  was  called  to  active  duty  last 
January  as  a  result  of  the  Pueblo  crisis, 
Colonel  Flanagan  again  responded  to  his 
country's  call  and,  at  the  age  of  38,  went 
on  active  duty  for  the  third  time.  Later 
this  spring  he  was  assigned  to  Vietnam, 
where,  on  Sunday,  July  21.  his  plane  was 
destroyed  during  a  strafing  mission  south 
of  the  demilitarized  zone,  and  Colonel 
Flanagan   was   killed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  not  mourn  or 
fear  for  our  country  as  long  as  America 
continues  to  produce  men  like  Sherman 
E.  Flanagan,  Jr.,  and  recognizes  the  vital 
nature  of  their  service  and  their  strength. 
Colonel  nanagan  has  left  us  a  fine  exam- 
ple and  a  rich  legacy. 

Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  express  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  Colonel  Flanagan's 
family  and  their  many  friends  in  this  dif- 
ficult time. 


T.  COL.  SHERMAN  E.  FLANAGAN, 
JR. 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
.speaker,  countless  Marylanders  were 
deeply  saddened,  as  I  was,  by  the  recent 
:.'>ws  of  the  death  of  Lt.  Col.  Sherman  E. 
i  lanagan,  Jr.,  of  Westminster,  Md.,  on 
■July  21  on  a  combat  mission  in  Vietnam. 

.As  we  note  Colonel  Flanagan's  death 

■.•h  sorrow,  we  also  recall  his  life  with 
;  ride.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talent  and  dedication  who  served  his 
country  and  community  well  in  war  and 
i  1  ace. 

.Sherman  Flanagan,  Jr.,  first  saw  active 
ciuty  during  the  Korean  conflict,  when 
10  entered  the  Air  Force,  became  a 
;.' titer  pilot  and  fought  in  tne  skies  over 
:-:  rea.  When  that  mission  ended  he  re- 
•  .rned  to  his  native  Maryland  to  com- 
.■  u?  his  education  at  the  University  of 
M.iryiand  Law  School.  Transferring  his 
.  .  Force  commission  to  the  113th  Tacti- 

.1  Hghter  Squadron  of  the  District  of 
'  :umbia  -Air  National  Guard,  he  led 
".  .  ),se  under  his  command  in  the  squadron 
;  a  high  state  of  proficiency  and  readi- 
r.ess. 

During  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961  ne 
.^ain  shelved  his  law  books  for  active 
<:iity. 

When  the  Berlin  situation  eased,  he 
r-^turned  to  Westminster,  where  he  dis- 
t  nguished  himself  in  the  courts  of 
Maryland  and  attained  many  positions 
oi  civic  and  political  responsibility. 


POLL  AND  PAMPHLET 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sending  to  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  a  poll  on  matters  of 
current  public  interest.  It  is  also  my  in- 
tention to  make  available  in  the  district 
a  pamphlet  identifying  some  of  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  conpre.ssional  office 
and  enumerating  some  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congressman. 

I  hope  the  texts  of  these  items  prove 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  items  follow: 

Poll 

I  would  like  your  views 

The  remainder  of  the  90th  Congress  will 
bring  action  on  important  unfinished  leg- 
islation. 

The  response  to  my  last  questionnaire  was 
enlightening  and  helpful,  and  I  would  again 
welcome  your  assistance.  Each  day  I  am 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  on  critical 
matters  facing  the  United  States  Congress 
One  of  the  Important  factors  In  making  these 
decisions  Is  what  you — the  people  I  repre- 
sent— think.  And  yet.  I  have  few  ways  of 
knowing  your  thinking  on  many  of  these 
Important  problems. 

Can  you  spare  two  or  three  minutes  to  t.ike 
part  In  the  legislative  decision-making 
process? 

I  hope  you  can.  The  laws  your  Congress 
makes  can  be  Improved  if  you  will  help  me. 
(Signed)      John  Paul  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

1.  Should  Congress  remain  silent  on  pres- 
rent  administration  policy  in  Viet  Nam  so 
long  as  the  Paris  talks  continue?  Yes — .  No — . 

2.  Should  the  minimum  voting  age  be 
reduced  to  18  years,  as  requested  by  the 
President?  Yes — .  No — 

3.  Do  you  favor  giving  tax  credit  for  tui- 
tion paid  for  son  or  daughter  in  college? 
Yes—  No—. 

4.  Would  you  favnr  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  to  allow  Congress  to  override  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  by  a  two-thirds  vote? 
Yes — .  No — ." 

5.  Do  you  think  present  laws  and  court 
rulings  seriously  hamper  law  enforcement 
officials?  Yes — .  No. 

6.  Should  the  Federal  Government  try  to 
slow  the  population  migration  from  rural  to 
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urban  areas  through  programs  of  economic 
incentives  and  aids  to  private  industry  to 
help  create  jobs  In  rural  areas?  Yes-  .  No — . 

7.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  stop 
riots?  (Check  one) 

A  Put  more  hk  ney  Inio  nnproving  slum 
living'  tonrtltions  - 

B  Provide  government  jobs,  if  necessary, 
'  r  lilt'  uneniiiloyed   - 

C  Give  police  und  iroojjs  Ireer  hand  in 
early  stages  ol  disorder  -  - 

D    Strengthen  anti-rio'  l.iws  - 

rf  The  Federal  Government  should  guaran- 
tiee I  Cl';eck  one)  : 

.A  A  minimum  iinnual  income  to  every 
Amerlran  iamlly.  - 

B  Work  which  will  produi  e  a  minimum 
annual  income  I'T  every  .American  family.  — 

C.  No  sort  of  annual  lnc(ime  - 

',)  Do  you  think  the  loreign  aid  i^rogram 
hliould  be  (Check  one  i  : 

.^    Continued  as  ir-  -- 

B.  Reworked  to  meet  the  tunes.  — 

c"    Disc')!ninued  -- 

1)    Expanded   -- 

Congressman  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt 
requests  your  opinion. 

I  Pamphlet] 

How   'Your   Ma.n    in    Washington"   Works 

KOR  You 

I  By  Ji.HN   Pail   Hammffschmidt  ) 

Congress  m  Action.  The  primary  function 
ot  Congress  is  to  formul.i.te  the  laws  by  which 
we  are  governed.  As  your  "Man  in  Washing- 
ton" I  .^eek  to  bring  to  Congress  the  view- 
point of  the  people  of  the  Third  District  of 
Arkansas,  and  an  understanding  of  the  spe- 
cial conditions  and  problems  of  our  area.  I 
also  act  lor  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the 
numerous  matters  which  do  not  relate  exclu- 
bively  to  the  Congressional  District. 

The  bulk  of  legislative  work  Is  done  in  the 
v.-inous  committees.  I  hold  membership  on 
two  committees.  Public  Works  Is  Involved  In  a 
variety  of  Federal  construction  matters,  and 
exerci.ses  legislative  comro!  o\er  programs  and 
activities  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  This  In- 
cludes many  large  Corps  impoundmente 
planned  or  under  construction  in  the  Third 
Congressional  District,  including  the  lock- 
and-dam  wtitk  winch  will  bring  about  com- 
mercial navigation  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

Veterans  Affairs  is  the  committee  which 
develops  legislation  of  vital  Interest  to  the 
26,000.000  veterans,  their  widows,  and  or- 
phans. 

Cutting  Red  Tape.  Dealing  with  the  Federal 
government  l.s  often  complicated.  If  you  have 
business  or  a  problem  with  a  Federal  agency 
or  department.  I  can  help.  I  can  usually  speed 
up  action  on  your  requests  if  they  have  met 
with  unreasonable  delay.  Final  answers  will 
not  always  be  favorable,  but  they  will  assure 
full  and  fair  application  of  the  law.  and  your 
interest  will  be  held  uppermost  and  will  be 
completely  protected. 

Keeping  In  Touch.  W'lth  my  weekly  news- 
letter carried  In  many  district  newspapers, 
and  regular  radio  reports  as  well  as  occasional 
television  releases,  plus  the  questionnaire — 
and  of  course,  through  daily  correspond- 
ence— I  try  to  keep  the  residents  of  the  Third 
District  of  .Arkansas  fully  Informed  on  hap- 
penings in  The  Congress  and  other  branches 
of  Federal   Government, 

In  the  District  I  have  offices  In  Fort  Smith 
I  Post  Office  Building,  open  every  Monday  and 
Tuesday);  Hot  Springs  (Post  Office  Build- 
ing, open  first  and  third  Thursdays  of  each 
month);  and  Harrison  (Federal  Building, 
cpen  when  I  am  home  in  Harrison) . 

My  staff  assistant  In  the  Congressional  Dis- 
trict schedules  visits  to  each  county  during 
the  year,  and  is  available  as  my  personal 
representative  to  dis'-uss  problems  and  re- 
ceive opinions  from  the  people.  Vlslte  are 
generally  to  county  seat  communities.  They 
are  publicized  in  advance  by  radio  and  news- 
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paper  notlcea.  This  service  1«  intended  to 
bring  the  ofllce  of  Congressman  closer  to  tb» 
folks  at  home 

//  youri>  viitting  Washington  I  want  to 
see  you  and  be  as  helpfvil  as  I  can  to  make 
your  trip  more  enjoyable  and  memorable 
We  have  visited  with  numerous  groups  of 
graduatlni?  HUh  School  Senldrs,  delegaUons 
.>f  4-H  v>uths  attending  citizenship  coursee 
In  the  Nation  3  Capital  City,  delegates  to 
\arlous  conventions,  etc 

Family  visits  are  frequent  during  vacation 
months,  and  throughout  the  year  the  Wash- 
ington '.ifflce  Is  open  and  staffed,  prepared 
to  do  everything  possible  to  arrantce  ttjurs 
of  the  White  House  .State  Department,  FBI. 
and  other  .\t?encles  and  departments 

//  yo\i  want  xntormation  I  may  net  have 
the  answer  exactly  ai  my  fingertips,  but  I 
can  alwav?  'all  on  the  resources  nf  the  Fed- 
eral G<iverniiipnt  to  assist  :n  ►gathering  in- 
formation The  Library  of  Congress  provides 
.1  huge  repository  "f  data  and  maintains  a 
large  staff  of  experts  skilled  in  research  The 
Federal  Government  publishes  '.housands 
upon  thousands  of  bix>ks  and  pamphlets, 
and  I  am  always  delighted  to  assist  In  obtain- 
ing such  materials  is  may  be  helpful  to  you 

C'l.SORtSaMAN         JiiHN         Paii  Hammeh- 

&CHMIDT— To(ir  Legislative  Spokr^man  The 
thousands  of  bills  introduced  each  session 
I  if  Congress  have  i  creat  impact  on  vour  se- 
curity, job.  home,  family,  your  future  and 
the  future  of  this  great  Nation.  So  the  legis- 
lative duty  IS  vour  Congressman  is  of  prl- 
marv  Importance.  I  attempt  to  serve  fully 
and  fairly  all  the  resldenU  of  the  District 
and  to  consider  the  interests  of  those  who 
are  represented  I  listen  to  the  problems  and 
desires  of  various  individuals.  i>rganlzatlons, 
and  officials  I  'ry  to  bring  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  a  position  to  be  helpful.  On  all 
'.eglslatlve  matters,  views  and  opinions  of 
DIstrU-t  residents  are  most  helpful  along  with 
suggestions  as  to  effective  legislation  I  en- 
courage the  exchange  of  ideas  and  view- 
points. 

How  to  reach  me  Phone  call?  Telegram'' 
Unless  it's  urgent,  .i  letter  Is  best.  By  writ- 
ing vou  will  provide  me  with  a  record  of 
exactly  what  you  want,  and  I  can  go  to  work 
'>n  It  Write-  Congressman  John  Paxil  Ham- 
merschmidt  House  Office  Building  Wash- 
ington. DC  i0515  Phone  .-\rea  Code  202- 
225-^30 

Whether  your  problem  Is  large  or  small.  It 
is  always  imfjortant.  arid  I  shall  always  try 
to  help 

Third  Congressional  District.  Arkanaaa.  The 
Third  District  is  oomprised  of  25  counties 
Population  appr  xlmately  500.000  It  Is  an 
honor  to  serve  you. 

John  P*in.  Hammerschmidt 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JosTicr  rt)«  THi  AciNC 
The  long  delays  in  bringing  pt■r^on,ll  in- 
jury suits  to  irl«I  in  mony  parts  of  the 
country  add  up  to  .i  ii.itlonal  disgrace  Apart 
from  inflicting  severe  li.irdshlp  on  tiianv  dis- 
abled lltlganu  and  their  dependent*,  such 
denials  of  speedy  justice  assume  a  special 
poignancy  when  elderly  plaintiffs  are  in- 
volved There  Is  always  the  real  possibility 
that  they  may  die  before  their  viuses  are 
adjudicated  for  waiting- periods  of  six  years 
or  even  more  are  not  uncommon 

A  recent  ruling  by  .i  New  York  .state  Su- 
preme Court  judge  could  go  far  toward  end- 
\\\^  injustices  of  that  type  Ju«.tlce  Joseph 
P  Hawkins  held  that  eiderly  plaintiffs  are 
entitled  to  have  their  cases  moved  ,ihead  of 
th:>se  of  younger  litigants  on  the  state's 
long  trial  calendar  The  question  came  up  on 
the  plea  of  .i  72-ye.vr-old  man  und  his  wife. 
71.  injured  in  .in  auto  accident  m  1961  In 
the  normal  CMurse.  the  trial  would  not  come 
until  1970 

Widespread  application  of  the  doctrine  m 
courts  throughout  the  country— Including 
I  he  Cook  County  Circuit  Court— would 
lessen  the  likelihood  of  justice  delayed  be- 
ing justice  forever  denied  to  elderly  litigants. 


JUSTICE  FOR   THE   .AGING 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TA  nVE.s 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Sptakcr,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Niw.s  recently  carried  an  edi- 
torial wliich  I  believe  is  \vorthy  of  the 
most  extensive  circulation  and  thought 

The  editorial  is  entitled  "Justice  for 
the  Aging."  und  puts  into  proper  per- 
spective an  injustice  too  frequently  con- 
frontiiig  the  aged  m  our  country  today. 
The  problem  of  our  overcrowded  courts 
in  bringing  personal  injury  suits  up  for 
decisions  perhaps  aflecls  our  senior  citi- 
zens more  adversely  than  younger  liti- 
gants. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial  com- 
menting on  this  problem  follows; 


THE  DOWNP.'XYMENT  ON  THE  PRICE 
OF  PE.ACE  IN  VIFTN.AM  .\  RE.XLIS- 
TIC    \SSFS.'^MENT 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

.  •!•     .Nt  A      '.     ■UK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  .Auc/xist  2.  1968 

Mr  HALPERN  Mr  Speaker,  as  the 
Pans  peace  talks  continue  without  no- 
ticeable progress,  it  might  be  well  for  the 
administration  to  retltxrt  the  basic  con- 
cept of  the  full  Vietnam  picture  and  ap- 
ply the  jirinciples  which  we  originally  en- 
dorsed to  the  realities  of  time  and  cir- 
cumstances 

For  years,  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  National  Liberation  Front  have  been 
."^aying  that  they  desire  a  settlement 
based  upon  the  [principles  '  of  the  1954 
Geneva  accords  providing  for  the  sover- 
eignty, independence,  territorial  Integrity 
and.  unity  of  Vietnam 

The  United  States  lias  repeatedly  af- 
firmed Its  own  endorsement  of  these 
principles  '  .Among  '.!io.se  principles  are 
the  following  practical  i)ropasals  for 
peace'  The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  and  bases:  the  installation  of  an 
International  Control  Commission  to  su- 
pervise the  cease-fire,  the  lioldins  of  elec- 
tions under  international  observation. 

Tlie  Prime  Minister  of  the  DRVN. 
Pham  Van  Dong,  made  clear  In  an  Inter- 
view, September  3,  1967.  with  David 
Schoenbrim.  tlie  distinsuished  Journalist, 
that  these  basic  principles  are  still  valid. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Front  and  has  been  restated 
since,  keeping  in  mind  ti.o  substantial 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
1954:  First,  the  creation  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front:  .second,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, which  has  functioned  as  an  inde- 
pendent state  for  14  years:  third,  the  new 
creation,  this  year,  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance for  Peace  and  Democracy:  and, 
fourth,  the  creation  of  the  Republic  of 
South  Vietnam 


The  central  issue  in  disinite  is  the 
legitimacy  of  these  four  entities  which 
either  did  not  exist  at  all  or  only  in  em- 
bryo ill  1954  Hanoi  refu.ses  to  rccopnize 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Saigon  regime,  dis- 
missing it  as  a  mere  puppet  of  Washins- 
ton.  rejecting  completely  any  proposal  to 
negotiate  with  the  Thieu-Kv  ovei  nnieiit 
Thieu  recogiii/es  HaiKH  aiui  Has  stated  lie 
would  negotiate  peace  with  Hanoi  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  withdrawal  if 
North  Vietnamese  troops  from  tlie  .sout! 
Thieu  refu.ses  to  recognize  the  F'ront  .  : 
the  new  alliance  and  rejects  comnletelv 
any  proposal  to  negotiate  with  Uwm  ai:'i 
has  condemned  their  leaders  to  deat; 
The  question  is  this:  can  the  Uniltrl 
States  reconcile  the  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable, or  failing  that,  can  the  United 
States  nesotlate  a  .separate  peace  witli 
Hanoi  and  tlie  Front? 

It  .seems  clear  that  tlie  very  fir.st  sttp 
to  be  taken  before  any  of  these  difficult 
is.sues  can  be  reasonably  discus.sed  is  a 
demonstration  by  the  United  States  of  iis 
.sincerity  m  the  search  tor  peace.  And 
that  llr.st  step  is  "the  unconditional  ces- 
.>ation  of  bombinii  and  all  other  acts  •  f 
war  against  the  DRVN  '  to  use  the  words 
that  ha\e  become  a  weekly  litany  at  t  e 
Paris  talks  A  ce.'j.sation  of  hostilit.is 
against  North  Vietnam  is  ttie  hard  rof  k 
on  which  Hanoi  stands  There  ran  be  i  o 
real  progress  in  Pans,  no  u.seful  substai.- 
tive  negotiations  until  the  United  Stat.s 
takes  that  first  steji  It  is  the  downpav- 
ment  of  the  price  of  jfeace 

Compared  with  the  continuinu  costs  rf 
war.  the  mounting  casualties,  the  risme 
bud'jets.  the  urgent  needs  of  domesnc 
crises,  the  diplomatic  injuries  to  tiie  t'ond 
name  of  .America,  this  downijayinent  lor 
peace — given  these  considerations — is 
cheap.  Ti.e  air  strikes  have  very  lifle 
military  effect  upon  the  adversary's  ca- 
jjacity  to  fieht.  as  our  own  military  ;ni- 
thorities  concede  and  as  continuing  com- 
bat in  the  south  demonstrates  Air 
strikes  cannot  iiall  supplies  of  men  and 
arms  They  have  not  forced  tlie  Noith 
Vietnamese  out  of  the  war  and  cannot  (:o 
so.  The  worst  that  could  happen,  if  t:.'  v 
were  halted,  is  that  North  Vietnamese 
might  increase  their  supplies  of  men  and 
arms,  and  thus  increase  U  S.  casualties 
Tills  is  clearly  a  risk  But  war  it.self  is  r.ot 
onlv  a  risk,  it  is  an  overwhelminc  traaedv 
\Ve  take  daily  grave  risks  m  war  W  .v 
not  take  one  risk  for  peace'? 

If  the  level  of  battle  and  of  casualties 
does  not  increase  the  risk  will  have  paid 
1)11  and  true  peace  negotiations  can  l.c- 
gin  at  last  If  the  level  of  battle  and  cas- 
ualties increases  significantly  then  :he 
United  States  still  lias  the  ojJtion  of  lo- 
ncwmg  the  bombing,  at  an  even  greater 
-cale. 

Hanoi  Imp  ago  dropped  the  demand 
;:.at  a  cessation  i:i  bombinc  must  be  ;  i  r- 
manent  We  should  refrain  from  mak;: 
any  statements  about  a  bombing  "pauM' 
or  any  references  to  a  "deadline.'  It 
wouid  be  enough  simply  to  stop  :..e 
bombing,  retu.se  any  comment  on  wheth- 
er It  IS  a  •  ;)ause"  or  not.  and  challenge 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  Pans  to  beam 
peace  talks  instead  of  the  jjrcsent  dialog 
of  the  deaf. 

Chief  negotiator  Xuan  Thuy  told  D.i- 
•.  id  .Schoenbrun  in  an  interview  in  Pa:;? 
4    weeks    ago    that    peace    negotiations 
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would  definitely  begin  as  soon  as  the 
bombing  ended  He  has  emphasized  re- 
peatedly to  chief  US  delegate  Averell 
Han  iman  But  the  Americans  keep  ask- 
ing for  reciprocity. 

Xuan  Thuy  told  Schoenbrun  that 
rocket  attacks  on  Saigon  have  been 
stopped  for  a  month,  indicating  that  this 
was  the  kind  of  "signal"  the  .Americans 
had  asked  for.  but  our  representatives 
acain  played  it  down,  calling  it  a  mere 
-,traw  in  the  wind  "  Every  time  the  other 
>ide  reduces  fiahtiug  we  .say  they  have 
been  weakened,  or  are  regrouping  for 
ne'vv  attacks.  Not  once  have  we  .seized 
the  opportunity  of  recounizine  a  deesca- 
lation  as  genuine  and  ceasing  the  bomb- 
in-'  Now  IS  tlie  time  to  .seize  this  opportu- 
nity, to  take  a  risk  for  peace  or  assuredly 
the  opportunity  will  be  lost  and  the  war 
will  get  hotter  again  It  is  not  reasonable 
to  assume  that  we  can  continue  our  daily 
dc\astating  air  attacks,  north  and  south, 
without  the  adversary  going  back  on  the 
offensive  again  Stop  bombing  now.  That 
is  the  first  step  to  a  jieace  that  is  the  only 
sure  way  to  avoid  further  casualties. 

If  we  stop  bombinf.  if  talks  really  be- 
gin m  substance  in  Paris,  what  position 
should  we  lake  at  the  talks?  How  do  we 
icconcile  the  apjiarently  irreconcilable 
l)Ositions  of  Hanoi  and  the  Front,  on  the 
(.ne  hand,  and  Saigon  on  the  other,  since 
all  refuse  to  sit  down  together? 

The  French  faced  the  same  kind  of 
problem  in  1954.  when  their  own  puppet 
regime  of  Emperor  Bao  Dai.  called  the 
state  of  Vietnam,  at  first  refused,  finally 
came  to  the  cnnf.'rencc.  then  refused  to 
oin  in  tlie  accords.  The  French  simply 
went  ahead  witiiout  them  and  negotiated 
first  the  cea.se-fire  accords,  then  a  politi- 
cal settlement  in  which  other  nations, 
including  the  U.iited  8tat<  s  participated 
and  endorsed. 

We  are  alrrady  talking  to  Hanoi  with- 
out the  presence  of  Saigon.  We  should 
state  our  readiness  to  talk  with  all  in- 
t  ►^rested  parties,  including  the  Front  and 
tlie    alliance,    while    challenging    both 
Hanoi  and  Saigon  to  siL  down  together 
v.iih  lis.  and  also  with  representatives  of 
neighboring  countries,  .such  as  Laos  and 
Cambodia  at  a  later  stage.  If  Saigon  re- 
: Uses  to  talk,  then  it  has  the  option  of 
continuing  to  fight,  but  they  cannot  make 
ii>  fight  tor  them.  They  must  negotiate 
r  thev  must  fight.  That  is  their  decision 
1 1  i.iake.  If  Saigon  agrees  to  talk  we  must 
insi.st  on  their  right  to  be  present  and 
c'-ialle-icc  Hanoi  and  the  Front  on  this 
ivsue.  If  they  think  Saigon  is  our  puppet 
f  ■icn  wiia.  difference  does  it  make  to  them 
i:  the  j-iupprt  is  present,  since  they  are 
u  illinc  to  talk  to  us.  the  so-called  puppet- 
::iaster.   What   is   important   is   that  we 
l.av"  'ur  ow  11  jiosition  and  not  allow  our- 
=  flves  to  be  manipulated  by  Saicon. 

Wliat  .should  that  position  be?  It  is 
not  so  complex  as  the  hawks  pretend: 
a  general  cea.se-fire  followed  by  with- 
(iiawRl  of  U.S.  troops,  the  arrival  of  in- 
ternational observers  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  general  elections  in  South 
Vietnam,  then  the  holding  of  the  elec- 
tions. There  are.  of  course,  many  other 
is.sues  that  could  come  up  at  the  talks 
or  at  i^arallel  talks,  such  as  relations 
among  the  states  of  Southeast  Asia,  eco- 
nomic arrangements,  and  so  forth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  it  iS  best,  m  the  first,  critical 
stage,  to  concentrate  on  jieace  in  Viet- 
nam, and  that  means  cease-fire,  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces,  elections  in 
the  south  for  it  is  in  the  south  that  the 
issue  has  been  joined 

North  Vietnam  agreed  to  elections  m 
1954  as  its  leaders  emerged  from  the 
undergroimd,  but  it  has  been  a  com- 
pletely independent  functioning  state  for 
14  years  and  obviously  is  not  going  to 
submit  itself  now  to  elections  .'Ujiervised 
or  observed  by  foreigners.  It  controls  its 
territory  completely  and  has  no  foreign 
bases  or  foreign  .soldiers  maintaininsj  it. 

South  Vietnam  is  heavily  occujMed  by 
foreigners  and  the  Saigon  regime  does 
not  control  more  than  half  of  Us  terri- 
tory. It  is  there  that  the  issue  of  war  or 
peace  must  be  decided  and  above  all  by 
the  South  Vietnamese  themselves.  They 
can  agree  to  elections  or  they  can  fieht 
a  civil  war.  We  cannot  go  on  fiehtmu'  for 
them. 

That  must  be  our  position  in  the  Pans 
talks. 
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CONGRESSMAN    HAMILTON    TALKS 
TO   NINTH    DISTRICT   RESIDENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  coming  weeks  I  plan  a  series  of  radio 
broadcasts  to  Ninth  District  residents.  In 
these  broadcasts  I  will  present  my  views, 
and  the  policies  I  support,  on  the  is.sues 
before  the  Nation.  Under  leave  to  extend 
mv  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  text  of  the  first  proeram  in 
this  series  of  broadcast.s: 


CONC.RESSMAN     HAMILTON    TaI.KS    TO    NINTH 

District  Residfnts 

At  home  and  abroad,  the  1960's  have  pre- 
sented us  with  new  re\mie.=— new  realities 
that  pose  new  questi-n.^.  c.-eite  new  burdens 
and  prompt  us  to  make  hard  choices. 

I  shall  not  avoid  the  new  questions,  ignorn 
the  burdens,  dodge  the  hard  choices,  preach 
dark    despair    or    spread    false   hope. 

Common  sense  tells  us  to  ignore  the  fran- 
tic voices  among  us  who  take  gre.it  and 
complex  problems — nttribut-e  to  them  a  single 
cause— and  propose  I-T  solves  them  witli  .. 
single  and  simple  remedy.  Common  .sen.'e 
is  not  on  the  side  of  iliose  who  claim  that 
we  must  dismantle  the  past  before  we  cui 
respond  to  the  present,  or  build  for  i;ie 
future. 

I  believe  there  are  better  ways  to  keep 
Indiana  and  .-America  on  a  steady  and  sure 
course.  I  do  not  believe  1968  is  the  time  for 
business  as  u-ual:  but  the  policies  of  19CS 
should  be  policies  b.x.sed  on  the  qualiues 
Hoosiers  .ire  knov.-n  for-common  sense. 
prudent  caution  and  v,:!rm  compas.sion.  We 
must  not  be  afraid  to  admit  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  but  we  cannr.t  afford  to  i'-nore 
the  wisdom  of  the  past. 

To  discuss  the  issues  and  policies  of  1968. 
I  shall,  in  the  coming  weeks  speak  to  you 
frequently  over  this  same  district -wide  radio 
network.  I  will  use  taese  10-minute  talks 
to  present  to  you  mv  views,  and  the  policies 
I  support,  on  the  issues  that  trouble  and 
divide  this  nation. 

I  will  speak  to  you  as  frankly  as  I  can  I 
will  talk  about  what  I  am  for,  not  what  I'm 
against;  what  I  propose  for  the  future,  nor 


Uie  inUtakP^  I  can  nnd  in  the  past;  how  the 
nation  can  become  better,  not  a  litany  of 
how  bad  or  good  it  is. 

I  will  -peak  about  the  rising  crescendo  of 
crime  and  violence  in  this  couniry-  and  rec- 
I  nmu-nd  a  strategy  to  contain  it 

I  will  speak  about  the  nec-d  i^r  rural  de- 
M-l"pmfni.  and  rural  renewal,  to  counter- 
balance our  too-narrow  locus  on  urban  <ie- 
\eloi)inent. 

I  will  .state  what  must  be  done  to  bring 
more  jobs,  and  better  education,  and  modern 
health  faculties  to  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
Di'tri'^t. 

I  will  discuss  the  inadequacies  and  weak- 
jiesses  of  our  jsresent  welfare  system,  and 
.-UL'pe.st  that  we  uj-e  our  substantial  economic 
(jrowth  to  create  jobs  for  the  jKK.r,  instead  of 
reiving  on  handouts 

I  will  discuss  ihe  war  m  Vietnam,  the 
plight  of  the  larmer.  and  the  hope  of  all 
Americans  that  this  country  can  give  oppor- 
tunity and  equality  to  the  last,  the  least  and 
the  lost  of  America. 

In  these  10-minute  talks.  I  will  .ifTer  the 
conclusions  of  my  best  judement  based  on 
my  experience  in  dealing  with  the.^e  national 
[iroblcms  u=  your  Congressman  lor  the  past 
lour  vears. 

1  liave  no  llhisions  that  tiie  iK.licles  I  will 
suagest  will  in  every  ca.se  be  tlie  best,  or  the 
only,  answers  to  the  problems  we  face  today. 
Our  problems  are  simjily  too  vast,  and  t<io 
c  .mplex  for  anv  one  man  to  have  all  the 
answers  But  voti,  the  residents  of  the  Ninth 
Di=.tr;c*  cf  Indiana,  have  a  right  to  know 
mv  position  on  these  matters. 

I  will  welcome  your  crimments  to  me.  and 
look  forward  to  your  discussions  with  me 
about  the  Mews  I  will  express  in  these  pro- 
crams  .\nd  perhaps  throueh  this  thoughtlul 
exchange,  we  cm  advance  this  nation  toward 
a  rea=onabIe.  steady,  and  :tire  course  of  ac- 
:i.  II  to  follow 

Many  of  the.se  radio  talks  will  have  their 
r  5ots  in  four  simple  principles 

First,  I  believe  that  priva'e.  local,  and  s'ate 
mstittitions  tiuist  be  significantly  strength- 
ened if  we  are  to  effectivclv  meet  the  burden 
.1  soverninc  and  iiianasine  this  crowded  and 
restless  .■\merica.  One  (jf  the  realities  of  the 
lilflO's  is  that  .solving  our  problems  will  re- 
quire -he  iiarticipation  and  involvement  of 
us  all 

I  belie-.e  it  unrealistic,  and  unreasor.able. 
to  try  to  drastically  reduce  the  power  of  the 
federal  eo\ernment.  But  we  c.in  and  must 
build  other  centers  of  power.  .'\nd  we  must 
begin  t,->  execute  and  direct  public  policy  at 
t!i»  local  le'-el — because  many  of  today's 
problems  just  cannot  be  solved  without  the 
speri.tl  exDC-rtise  of  state  and  I'-'cal  leaders. 
The  problems  of  Appalachia,  tiie  problems  of 
Chicaeo.  and  the  problems  of  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict are  just  too  difTerent  to  be  solved  by  a 
single  plan  executed  by  a  single  man  sitting 
■n  Washington,  In  a  ftiture  broadcast,  I  will 
try  to  spell  out  how  state  and  local  govern- 
ments can  meet  this  challenge. 

.-ccond.  I  believe  a  United  ^States  Con- 
'rc'sman  must  work  closely  with  his  con- 
.stituents.  Their  opinions  carry  mv  high  re- 
spect: their  business  gains  my  careiul 
i.ttention;  their  interests  become  my  nwn 
I  reiect  the  idea  that  a  Congre.ssman 
should'  cli  .'=rt  him.self  m  Was-iington.  D.C  . 
and  be  available  only  to  those  who  have 
money  enoush  to  go  to  him. 

A  Congressman  must  make  himself  ..vail- 
able  to  his  constituents  and  seek  their  opin- 
ions. He  must  represent  and  advocate  their 
causes— your  personal  causes,  such  as  S'lclal 
security  and  veterans  benefits;  your  prob- 
lems with  aericulture.  business  and  labor 
laws:  your  concerns  about  mall  delivery  and 
student  loans. 

I  hope  mv  record  in  serving  the  needs 
of  the  people"of  the  Ninth  District  during  the 
past  four  vears  dtmonstrates  how  deeply  I 
believe  in  the  principle  that  the  first  task  of 
government  is  to  respond  to  the  truly  human, 
personal  needs  of  Its  people. 
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Our  local  communities  are  assuming  more 
of  the  bur<Sen  of  solving  their  own  prob- 
lems It  is  essential  for  their  Congresanuin 
to  have  an  iinderstindlng  of  these  problems 
and   A  d^Kll-aflon   to  helping  solve   them 

III  'vhe  past  four  years,  my  frequent  tripe  to 
the  Dlstnc*.  my  tours  of  the  local  post  offices, 
my  questionnaires,  have  helped  me  keep  in- 
formed And  when  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents ;n  a  particular  area  sought  help  from 
federal  funds  to  inipr':  v?  their  local  com- 
munities- by  m'jdernlzlng  postal  service,  or 
water  and  recreation  facilities,  or  hospitals. 
or  )pportun!'v  programs  for  the  dlsadvan- 
tage«-  I  ;:ave  worked  for  them  »I0O  million 
In  prLiJects  and  new  construction  In  the  Ninth 
District  !s  the  result  of  our  Joint  efforts 

Third.  I  believe  rural  Amerlc.i  alts  an  :m- 
p<^)r'<tnt    part    to    play    In    America's    future 

BeriiLse  Of  the  crisis  in  America's  cities. 
there  ..s  .tn  ever  increasing  danger  that  the 
proo.-'m.s  and  the  contributions — of  rural 
America  wi'd  be  Ignored 

To  improve  rural  America  Is  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  urban  America  The  link  be- 
tween the  problems  in  urban  America — and 
the  conditions  In  riiral  America-  1«  clear  In 
future  radio  programs  I  will  discuss  more 
ci>mpletely  the  contributions  those  of  us  in 
rural  An^ej-lca  can  make  to  the  crisis  in  our 
cities. 

Finally  I  believe  the  new  questions,  and 
the  new  realities,  need  less  soaring  rhetoric. 
less  partisan  statements.  ..nd  more  dUlgencJ 
in  getting  on  with  tlie  real  business  at  h&nd — 
solving  our  problems 

The  time  for  mere  criticism  and  simple 
boisterous  .\ttacks  la  over  The  nation  knows 
its  problems  It  Lsks  only  that  its  leaders  get 
about  the  ousinpss  jf  propoi5lng  ..uund  meth- 
ods lo  deal  with  them 

The  radio  "alks  I  wii!  deliver  will  contain 
my  proposals  to  .^et  on  with  serious  business 

The  new  realities  are  challenging  Th" 
caoices  they  present  are  hard — but  we  ig- 
nore these  choices  at  our  peril.  So.  during 
the  coming  months.  I  ask  for  your  sober 
attention  and  pledge  my  best  .abilities  so 
".hat  we  can  examine  our  problems  objec- 
tively, discuss  them  with  sound  knowledge 
and  good  will    and  then  act — decisively 


T.-VX  SAVINGS  FOR  EDUCATION 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VAaMK 

IN  THE  HUU.-fc:  OK  HKI'REsKN  TATIVKS 

F-iday.  AuQUst  2.  1968 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  in  my  work 
on  itie  Huus«-  Ways  ;ind  Moans  Comnilt- 
tee,  I  have  lound  irreat.  public  interest  in 
tax  rewruJations  relating  to  <'ducationaI 
expenses.  I  have  compiled  statements  on 
the  more  common  educational  tax  ques- 
tions. 

Many  parents  are  vitally  concerned 
about  their  children  being  able  to  go  to 
college  The  costs  of  higher  education  are 
sicyroc'Ketinis'  and  plans  have  to  be  mad»-> 
early  if  parents  are  ','0:ng  to  insure  that 
ndequate  funds  will  be  available  for  their 
children's  college  education. 

One  technique  to  ijrovide  enough  funds 
for  a  child's  college  education  is  for  par- 
ents to  establisii  <in  educational  trust 
fund. 

If  parents  give  property,  monev,  stocks, 
or  bonds  to  a  trust  for  their  childrfn,  the 
mcaiiie  received  by  the  trust  is  taxable 
to  the  child  and  not  to  the  parentis  The 
trust  must  b<.'  irrevocable  for  at  least  10 
years  Since  the  child  usually  has  little  or 
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no  other  Income,  he  pays  less  tax  than 
tiie  parent*  would  pay  il  this  income  were 
added  to  the  parents'  regular  income 

Fur  example  assume  that  a  luarried 
couple  with  $1.5000  taxable  income 
transfers  S:'  ""0  on  which  tax  has  been 
paid,  to  a  U)-.%ear  tru.st  for  their  8-year- 
old  child  and  the  money  is  invested  at 
5  percent  per  year  .At  the  end  of  each 
year,  the  trust  distributes  the  fanungs. 
about  S250,  to  tiie  child  which  can  be  put 
in  the  child's  Aavlngs  account  Since  all 
of  the  income  is  paid  to  the  child,  the 
trust  pays  no  tax  I!  this  is  the  child's 
only  income,  he  pays  no  lax  The  parents 
pay  no  tax  on  this  income  either 

When  the  child  is  18  years  old.  the 
trust  is  terminated  and  the  investment 
can  be  returned  to  the  parent  The  total 
income,  approximately  S'2,500 — mcUhhiig 
net  interest  or  dividends  in  the  ca.se  of 
stock — can  be  used  for  the  child'.s  college 
expenses.  The  more  money,  securities  or 
income-producing  property  transferred 
to  the  child's  trust,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  his  u.se 
at  college  at  the  termination  of  the  trust 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  there  is  a  Uni- 
form Gifts  to  Minors  .\ct.  This  act  al- 
lows a  parent  to  give  a  'dft  of  msncy 
to  the  child  Tlie  parent  becomes  cus- 
todian for  the  child.  Therefore,  any  in- 
come which  is  leceived  from  the  gift  is 
taxable  to  the  child  and  not  to  the  par- 
ent Thus,  the  tax  rate  Is  usually  much. 
much  lower  .since  tlie  child's  incom.'^  is 
iLsually  lower. 

In  .setting  up  a  gift  under  the  Uniform 
Gifts  to  Mlno!s  .Xct.  the  parent  simply 
decla-  cs  that  the  gift  belongs  to  the  child. 
The  parent  can  tievir  make  'vi-sc  of  the 
money,  .stocks,  or  bonds. 

TflTIuN    1  RLDIT 

.\s  soon  IS  budgetary  conditions  per- 
mit, I  -vill  urge  ?do!»tion  of  the  pro- 
posal hefo'-e  my  co'umittce  to  provide  a 
tuition  tax  credit  uo  to  $600  for  every 
taxp''yr"  paying  tuition  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  dependent  Higher  education 
and  vocational  tr?.ining  leads  to  higher 
productivity  and  hirner  income  The  los 
to  the  Tre?.sury  is  more  than  offset  by 
liighe'-  income  tnx<-s  paid  by  more  thor- 
oughly trained  citizens 

However.  I  do  not  intend  to  substi- 
tute the  tu'tlon  tax  credit  fnr  other  rs- 
.sentlal  programs  in  education  which  a^e 
directed  trtward  *t'.;dent  excellence. 

EDU'-".*.!  oris    "NP   r\j;i:3 

Tax  deductions  a-e  allowed  to  educa- 
tors, under  co-t.iin  cl.cumstances,  wh«>re 
further  education  improves  teachin'f 
abilities  A  lengthy  reprint  of  the  details 
of  this  -section  of  the  tax  revulations  is 
available  upon  request  from  my  Wa.sii- 
ington  office  at  24»;3  Ra.vbuin  Buildme. 
Washington.  DC  20515. 

EDfC.\TINC     THE    RET\RDEO    AND     1HNDIC\PPED 

Many  paunts  nf  '.  .ndici-'ped  .'^md  re- 
tarded children  nave  a.-ked  me  about  the 
tax  deductibility  of  the  educational  and 
traininL'  expei'.'^es   of  these  children 

The  Internal  Revenue  statement  on 
this  issue  is  as  follows : 

You  mny  include  as  medlc-\l  expenses  'he 
cost  of  sending  .i  mentally  or  physlM'.ly 
handicapped  dependent  to  n  -peciai  school  if 
his  condition  is  such  thit  the  resources  of 
the  in«tltutlon  for  .illcvintlng  the  handi- 
capped .ire  ihe  princlp.il  reasons  for  attend. ng 
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the  school.  Thus,  the  cost  of  sending  a  blind 
•hild  to  school  to  leirn  br.ilUe  and  the  cr^f- 
i)f  sending  a  deaf  child  to  learn  lip  read;  • 
iTr  iiiPillf-l  i'xpp!i«.fs  The  cost  Lif  meals  and 
.  «1k;:ik,  ;t  aupplied  by  the  Institution,  anu 
the  c.).-il  .if  Lirdlnary  education  furnished,  in- 
cidental to  the  specl.-il  services,  are  medlca! 
expenses. 

Since   public   .schawls   reject   mo.st   le- 
tarded    and    handicaMj>ed    rhildrrn     •• 
parents  of  .such  children  are  compelled  t 
unde:^:o    heavy    txpcnscs    in    educatin 
the.>e  children  in  special  .schools  whu 
involve  tians[>v)rtatlon  and  costly  tiain- 
\ne    These  taxpayers  have  already  p.i- 
once  for  the  supiwrt  of  legular  educit- 
tii'tial  .services   They  should  certainlv  '■. 
credited  for  .such  (Xtraordinaiy  ixp>r. 
which   lh?y   su.Uain   in  sp?cial   tvaini. 
which   can    lead    the    retarded   and   t'. 
handicapped   to   u-eful   and   productive 
lives. 

While  the  Internal  Hevenue  .Scrvi>  •• 
ruling  IS  helpful,  it  still  leaves  out  mair. 
legitimate  t  xpen.>cs.  To  meet  thi..  critic;. ' 
problem.  I  have  introduced  HK  \C.9'' ■ 
to  provide  a  tuition  c.edit  up  to  SOOO  i 
expenses  incurred  in  piovidlna  ecluc 
tton  and  trail. Ing  for  mentally  letardt  ' 
and  handicapped  children.  Thr  Ways  a;  .■ 
Means  Committee  will  consider  thi- 
proposal  in  the  new  Congress. 


STARVING  BIAFRANS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

!N  ^IIK  HOU:-E  OF  KErRE.-ENT.^TIVES 
Friday.  Auaust  2.  1968 

Mr  RY.\N  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  c  f 
decisive  action  by  the  adminustration  :r. 
dealing  with  the  critical  situation  ::i 
Biafra  is  d'smayinc  Three  thousand  peo- 
ple are  starving  to  death  each  riav.  a  fiL^- 
ure  which  is  exrected  to  double  in  th 
next  2  weeks  In  the  month  of  July  aloi  .■ 
over  100,000  Biatrans,  mostly  small  chil- 
dren lost  their  lives  for  lack  of  food. 

Last  month.  I  .sent  a  letter  to  Secrctarv- 
of  State  RiLsk  calling  for  immediate  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  St.ates  I.". 
that  letter  I  said: 

I  am  wrltlncr  to  urge  that  the  ITnltcd  Stat^^- 
take  %vhatever  measures  are  required  to  ml 
the  imminent  threat  of  starvation  facing  mil- 
lions of  Blafrans 

Thl.s  could  be  accomplished  thr.  ueh  a  f'H  ■: 
airlift  either  under  .America::  .lusplccs.  .  r 
through  .ih  appropriate  private  it  Internu- 
tlonal  organhtallon  Political  dlfllcultle- 
should  not  be  allowed  to  Impede  this  Ih.- 
portant  humanitarian  mission 

Tiiere  is  no  time  to  wait  ''or  matter"^ 
to  resolve  themselves.  Conscience  de- 
mands action  Tlierefore,  I  call  upon  ir.v 
Colleagues  in  the  House  and  all  tho.se 
who  share  my  .shock  at  the  sight  ■  : 
250.000  people  starved  to  death  and  share 
my  horror  at  the  thought  that  another 
6  million  will  starve  in  the  next  6  months- 
unle.s.'  food  is  rushed  to  Biafra,  to  un-'t- 
the  President  to  do  the  following: 

The  United  States  should  ask  the 
United  Nations  for  a  mandatory  airlif. 
of  food  to  Biafra.  with  international  in- 
spection to  assure  that  no  arms  will  b. 
shipped  bv  the.se  planes 

Shcald    the    members    of    the    United 
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Nations  fail  to  adopt  this  plan  immedi- 
ately, the  United  States  should  announce 
that  It  IS  making  food  and  airlift  avail- 
able to  any  recognized  voluntary  relief 
organization  which  will  bring  the  food 
to  Biafra 

Finally,  if  the  above  measures  fail  to 
achieve  the  objective,  the  United  States, 
in  conjunction  with  other  concerned 
i.ations  should  begin  immediate  airlift 
>imilar  to  the  Berlin  airlift  of  1948  in 
order  to  feed  the  starving  in  Biafra.  An 
international  team  should  inspect  each 
plane  to  see  that  no  arms  will  be 
smuggled 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  complexity 
of  the  jn'oblem.  Issues  such  as  national- 
ism, the  right  to  .self-determination,  .■^■nd 
iven  racial  con.;idfrations  make  this  a 
very  delicate  matter  indeed.  I  am  not 
-ii^-izt  sf.ii  t  that  the  United  States  take 
sides  in  this  war.  It  is  tragic  that  this 
-r  any  war  .'.hoi'ld  be  fought,  but  it  is 
not  th^.'  place  of  the  United  States  to 
.solve  tlie  problems  of  Africa  for  the 
.Africans. 

But  the  matter  of  the  starvation  of  6 
miil.on  human  beings  is  a  matter  of  con- 
>-ern  for  all  mankind.  Food  must  be  made 
.ivailable  to  the  stArvi:ig  people  of  Biafra. 
This  can  be  done  in  a  way  which  does 
not  alter  tlic  i^oluical  or  military  situa- 
:ion  That  is  why  I  have  suggested  that 
an  international  inspection  team  be  em- 
.loyed  to  make  sure  that  the  flights  are 
..mited  to  this  humanitarian  purpose.  It 
IS  intolerable  for  the  U.S.  Government 
to  remain  passive  as  6  million  men, 
•.vnmen,  nnd  children  gradually  starve  to 
ieath. 


THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE 
CITIZEN  AS  A  VOTER 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUrsE  OF  REPREt^ENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.   MINSHALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   as  In 
■ears  past,  in  lieu  of  my  usual  newsletter, 
I  am  .sending  to  the  citizens  of  the  23d 
i"'oncre.s,';ional  District  of  Ohio  the  prize- 
winning  composition  selected  in  1952  by 
•he  Committee  on  American  Citizenship 
■f  the  American  Bar  Association.  In  this 
troubled  year  of  1968,  the  words  of  this 
-say  are  particularly  significant  for  all 
■'.mericans.  whatever  their  political  afflU- 
.ition — Democratic,   Republican,   or  In- 
I'-pcndent: 

The  Responsibii.tty  of  the  Citizen  as 
A  Voter 

The  blood  of  free  men  stains  my  ballot 
hoet  Whatever  others  may  do,  I  .shall  not 
.irelcssly  make  my  mark.  I  vote  not  because 
I  can,  but  because  I  must  Tho.se  who  died  for 
"hi.s.  my  \oicp  in  covernmcnt.  had  a  right  to 
"xpoct  that  I  would  prepare  with  every  fac- 
ulty to  use  it  wisely,  honestly,  and  courage- 
'  usly.  They  did  not  die  that  fools,  blind  par- 
•isans.  or  the  reckless  might  make  a  game 
'  f  free  elections 

Onlv  my  secret  heart  knows  whether  I  jus- 
tify the  definition  of  "voter"  as  they  wrote  It 
;n  the  reddening  sand.  If  I  love  my  country 
as  they  did.  I  question  my  quallflcatlonB 
lealn  and  again. 

I  carefully  study  the  Issues  and  candidates 
to  determine  what  Is  best,  not  for  me  or 
my  minority  but  for  my  country. 
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I  win  not  be  confused  or  deceived  by  propa- 
ganda, slogans  or  histrionics  I  shield  my  eyes 
to  the  glitter  of  personalities,  pur^te  my  mind 
of  passion  and  prejudice,  and  search  dili- 
gently for  the  hidden  truth.  I  must  be  free  of 
all  Influences  save  that  of  conscience  and 
justice. 

I  garden  for  dreams,  but  with  a  realistic 
spade.  My  test  Is  not  of  trend  or  popularity, 
but  of  principle  and  liberty. 

I  vote  as  if  my  ballot  alone  decided  the  con- 
test. I  may  lo.se  my  preference,  but  1  will  not 
throw  away  my  sacred  vote.  For  within  the 
booth  I  hold  in  my  humble  hand  the  living 
proxy  of  all  my  country's  honored  dead 
—  Ralph  Bushpll  Potts. 
Vol  35.  American  Judicature  Society. 

Bs  sure  to  vote  for  the  candidates  and 
issues  of  your  choice  on  Tuesday.  No- 
vember 5,  1968.  "Vole  and  the  choice  is 
yours — Don't  vote  and  the  choice  is 
theirs." 


VIOLENCE  CAUSED  BY  AGITATION 
AND  DESIGN 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .A TTVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  good, 
law-abiding  Americans  everywhere  are 
asking  themselves  whether  or  not  the 
Government  is  going  to  permit  a  few  rad- 
ical militants  to  pull  our  Nation  apart  at 
the  seams.  It  seems  that  we  are  treated 
to  a  weekly— almost  daily — diet  of  vit- 
riolic statements  designed  to  foment 
trouble  and  the  best  indication  of  how 
far  we  have  gone  down  the  path  to  an- 
archy is  the  fact  that  political  parties 
must  run  on  a  pledge  of  law  and  order. 
Who  would  have  ever  thought  that  the 
most  basic  element  of  a  civilized  self- 
government,  respect  for  law  and  order, 
would  ever  become  an  issue?  It  is  an  is- 
sue, make  no  mistake  about  that.  Think- 
ing Americans,  law-abiding  Americans 
are  sick  and  tired  of  political  leaders  who 
let  rioters  and  looters  run  rampant,  who 
shirk  their  duty  in  prosecuting  anar- 
chists who  incite  to  violence.  Their  an- 
swer, however,  must  be  in  the  form  of 
effective  political  action,  not  retaliatory 
violence. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  "if  I  hadn't 
have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes,  I  would 
not  have  believed  it."  Just  consider  a  few 
current  items  in  the  news. 

Black  militant  Fred  "Ahmed"  Evans. 
charged  with  the  deaths  of  three  Cleve- 
land policemen,  drew  the  following  praise 
from  J.  C.  Chunn,  director  of  Project 
Headstart  of  the  Council  of  Churches 
in  Greater  Cleveland : 

I  hope  Brother  Ahmed  goes  down  In  history 
as  one  of  our  great  patriots  ...  I  think 
there  are  a  couple  of  hundred  more  Ahmeds 
ready  to  express  themselves  !n  the  great 
American  tradition  with  guns. 

The  occasion:  a  meeting  at  an  East 
Cleveland  Church. 

Dayton.  Ohio  was  the  scene  of  a  racist 
attack  by  Henry  Austin,  Yellow  Springs, 
a  member  of  the  Deacons  for  Defense. 
What  did  he  have  to  say: 

The  only  way  to  change  America  Is  through 
the  barrel  of  a  gun. 
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And — 

Necroes  will  not  hold  meetlnss  on  court- 
house steps  any  longer.  We're  meeting  In  the 
streets  of  Miami  and  the  streets  of  Cleveland. 

Violence  erupts  in  Miami  and  Cleve- 
land and  the  demand  is  made  to  remove 
the  white  policemen.  As  if  enough  con- 
cessions have  not  been  made  in  the  past, 
some  mayors  .shamefully  capitulate. 

In  our  Nation's  Capital,  a  ijoliceman  is 
killed  and  his  partner  wounded  by  two 
Negroes  who  are  being  arrested.  The 
Negroes  take  the  guns  away  from  the 
policemen  and  shoot  them.  A  civil  rights 
:;ror.p  which  was  orranized  by  men  like 
Stokely  Carmichael  .some  months  ago, 
the  Black  United  Front,  i.ssues  a  state- 
ment which  says: 

Be  1'  resolved  that  the  methrrfs  of  .'^elf- 
defense  by  the  family  charged  with  the  al- 
Iceed  slaying  of  the  hnnky  cop  ;s  justifiable 
liomlcide.  ;n  the  same  sense  that  police  are 
allowed  to  kill  black  people  and  call  it  justi- 
fiable homicide. 

Amonr  those  who  are  associated  with 
the  Black  United  Front  in  Wa.shin:-jton, 
IJ.C.  and  speakinii  out  in  favor  of  this 
le.'iolution  are  Rev.  Walter  Fauntroy,  vice 
chairman  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Citv  Council  and  a  disciple  of  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  as  well  as  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committeeman  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Rev.  Channing 
Phillips. 

National  and  international  religious 
leaders  seriously  discuss  the  rights  of 
Christians  to  resort  to  violence  and  many 
conclude  that  it  is  proper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the.se  are  not  just  isolated 
events.  They  are  typical  of  what  is  going 
on  all  over  this  country.  These  exhorta- 
tions to  '.iolence  and  i:TatioP.al  ju.'-tifica- 
tions  of  violence  are  fanning  the  fires  of 
criminal  anarchy  in  our  Nation. 

.•\s  a  Member  of  Coneress  who  has  fal- 
lowed these  events  clo.sely  over  the  past 
decade,  the  current  wave  of  violence 
Comes  as  no  sunori.se.  It  is  a  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  concerted  campaign  of 
charging  "police  bi-utality"  which  has 
b'  f-n  i.'iomot^'d  by  the  Communist  Party 
for  more  than  two  decades.  It  is  the  logi- 
cal consequence  of  the  lawlessness  which 
has  been  allowed  to  flourish  on  Ameri- 
c;.n  camijuses.  It  is  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  criminal  anarchism  v.hich  has 
been  practiced  in  many  of  our  major  cities 
for  years.  It  is  the  logical  consequence 
of  the  permis.sive  society  ".hich  has  been 
inflicted  uixm  us  by  the  liberal  do- 
gooders  ranging  from  the  crackpot  econ- 
omists to  the  radical  Supreme  Court  ac- 
tivists. It  is  the  loerical  consequence  of 
the  double  standard  by  which  we  properly 
castigate  those  white  agitators  and 
demagogs  who  peddle  raci.sm  but,  by 
some  .strange  .subterfuge,  find  the  news 
media,  the  Justice  Department,  the  lib- 
eral community  either  silent  or  lionizing 
the  black  racist  who  lights  the  match  in 
the  big  city  tinder  box. 

Probably  the  most  discouraging  aspect 
of  our  investigations  is  to  learn  in  city 
after  city  that  radical  militants  have 
been  hired  for  Government  positions. 
One  of  the  reasons  I  have  always  opposed 
the  poverty  program  is  that  in  city  after 
city,  poverty  funds  have  been  used  to,  in 
effect,    bribe    the    militants   by    putting 
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them  on  the  payroll  Time  and  time  aifain 
evidence  clearly  shows  that  they  merely 
use  this  as  a  vantage  pomt  to  continue 
their  racist,  agitating  activities.  The 
record  is  replete  with  examples  of  using 
community  action  projects  for  boycotts, 
divlsiveness  and  a«itation.  In  my  own 
State,  for  example  one  poverty  program 
sponsored  group  put  out  the  following 
flyer: 
5v.i  L.  BR'THFrs  ano  SisTms  Ark  Ynr  Tired  op 

Being   Pt-shkd   .^rocnd.    Hit   n»   the   Head, 

Taken   Advantage  or,   Pirr  IN  Jaii.  rOR   no 

Reason 

If  90,  then  come  to  the  West  End  Com- 
munity Council  Office  Sunday  July  9,  1367  at 
6  00  p  m  822  Mnn  Street  Mall  Behind  the 
Provlden:  Biuik   Refreshments  wUl  be  served 

The  Blackstone  Rangers  m  Chicago, 
LeRol  Jones  In  Harlem— the  list  is  too 
long  to  start  here.  Poverty  program  funds 
have  been  used  to  finance  their  revolu- 
tionary work.  Yet.  the  bureaucrats  sit 
back  and  continue  to  make  the  same 
grants  ta  the  same  people  for  the  same 
punxjses.lt  is  little  wonder  they  are  in 
a  poor  position  to  move  in  and  stop  riots 
when  they  themselves  have  been  part  of 
an  administration  which  has  llttraUy 
put  these  people  m  business. 

alOT  COMMISSION  ftEP'IJRT  A  POLITTCAL 
DOCrMENT 

The  Riot  Commission  report  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  this  double  standard. 
Its  report  endeavors  to  blame  society 
and  virtually  whitewashed  the  agitators 
and  notcrs  It  is  an  incredible  document 
which  omits  mire  than  it  reports.  For 
those  of  us  wiio  have  worked  intensively 
In  investigatini^  riots,  the  omi.ssions  are 
so  prorioimced  that  it  would  take  a  doc- 
ument the  .-ize  of  the  Kerner  report  tJ 
outline  what  they  chose  to  overlook. 

Take  the  Newark.  N  J  .  riots,  for  exam- 
ple During  the  period  from  July  12  to 
July  17,  1967,  there  were  _*3  homicides 
and  thre'.'  related  death.<  This  included 
a  detective  and  a  tire  captain  killed  m 
the  line  of  duty  There  were  1,465  arrests 
which  included  91  arrests  Involving  the 
use  of  deadly  weapons  or  explosives  and 
507  cases  of  breaking  and  entering. 
Property  damage  was  c-stimated  at  $15,9 
milhon  The  Riot  Commission  report 
fails  miserably  m  going  into  the  back- 
ground of  subversive  influence  which 
fanned  the  tlames  and  played  a  central 
part  m  this  ignominious  event. 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-Amen- 
can  Activities  delved  deeply  into  this 
not  and  found  much  evidence  01  sub- 
versive activities,  Capt  Charles  Kinney. 
for  example,  provided  a  voluminous 
background  on  activities  prior  to  and 
after  the  rict  by  radical  groups  who  were 
central  figures  m  the  devastating^  e\ents 
of  last  year  in  Newark,  Note  this  ques- 
tion from  our  committee  report  which, 
uicidentally.  my  office  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  doubting  Thomases  or  those 
who  seek  the  truth. 

Mr  Watson  Mr  Chairman,  may  I  inter- 
rupt d.1   this   jjoinf 

Captain,  these  people  that  you  have  de- 
scribed, they  were  active  m  Newarlc  prior  to 
the  erup'-ion  of  the  disorder*  on  July  12'' 

Mr  Kinney,  Yes.  sir  I  have  been  discussing 
their   activities  primarily   prior   to   the   riots 

Mr  Watson  And  that  is  factual  informa- 
tion that  you  are  giving  us''  You  know  that 
for  a  fact  yourself 
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-Mr  VVmson  I  wiiiider  why  none  of  that 
was  brought  out  lu  tlie  sc-cailed  report  of 
the  NmiioiihI  Advisory  ConunlsMon  nn  Civil 
Disorders  I  (uue  been  watching  tills  report, 
and  I  tried  to  rend  the  Newark  section  of  this 
prior  to  this  liearlng  so  that  we  might  be  a 
little  knowledgeable  about  this  thing,  and 
I  failed  to  see  any  of  these  names,  except  I^e- 
Rol  Jones  Now.  It  appears — did  anyone  from 
this  Commission  talk  with  you  about  this 
agitation  from  these  Communists  and  left- 
w'.r.g    and  fellow  travelers' 

Mr  Kinney   No.  sir, 

Vlr  Wat'son,  No  one  from  this  Commission 
t-ilked  with  you  about  this  previous  activity 

Mr  Kinney.  No  sir  I  want  to  qualify  it 
to  the  extent  that  I  am  certiiln  they  spoke 
w.th  my  superior,  the  police  director  of  the 
city  of  Newark.  Domintck  A  Spina,  who  gave 
them   very   similar  information 

Mr    W*TsoN    .As  you  have  Just  given  us? 

Mr  Kinney  Probably  not  In  as  great  detail 
as  I  have  done  here 

Mr,  Watson  You  advised  your  superior 
about  the  activities  of  these  people,  and  us 
f.ir  as  you  know,  he  advised  the  Comml.ssloii 
about  the    ictlvltles  ul  these  people? 

Mr  KiNNEV   Yes,  sir 

Mr  Watso.n  .And  yet  not  one  thing  about 
that  Is  cont,iined  irt  this  report  here  In  fact. 
y 'U  are  well  aware  of  the  report  tlint  the  po- 
lice are  responsible  for  what  happened  In 
Newark,  according  to  this  report. 

Unfortunately,  this  same  situation  ap- 
plies In  virtually  everv  civil  disorder  m 
our  counto".  One  micht  well  ask  "Why 
the  'JtiKantic  cover-up''"  Why  did  the 
Riot  Commission  try  to  put  the  blame  on 
the  law-abiding  citizen  rather  than  the 
demagog,  the  racist,  the  militant  an- 
archist? 

We  found  that  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  radical  croups,  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society — SDS — was  in- 
timately Invol^'ed  as  it  was  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  insurrection  and  other 
disorders  throughout  the  country.  In- 
cidentally, SDS  has  chapters  on  many 
major  campuses  and  .s  one  ot  the  active 
new  left  itroups,  Tom  Hayden  headed 
SDS  actiMty  at  that  time  and  in  his  own 
■Aords  summed  up  the  criminal  conspira- 
torial battle  plans  we  .-ee  developing  m 
this  guerrilla  warfare  the  left  is  planning 
m  American  cities.  He  wrote  ■Rebellion 
m  Newark  "  and  this  t-xcerpt  is  from  the 
chapter  "From  Riot  to  Revolution?" 

The  role  of  organized  violence  Is  now  being 
carefuUv  considered.  During  a  riot,  for  In- 
stance, a  conscious  guerrilla  can  participate 
in  pulling  police  away  Irom  the  path  ui 
people  engaged  m  attacking  .stores  He  can 
create  disorder  m  new  areas  the  police  think 
are  secure  He  can  carry  the  torch,  if  not  all 
the  people,  to  white  neighborhood  and  down- 
town business  districts  If  necessary,  he  '.m 
successfully  shoot  to  kill. 

The  guerrilla  can  employ  violence  effec- 
tively during  times  ')f  apparent  peace,'  too 
He  ..in  attack,  in  the  suburbs  or  slums,  with 
paint  or  bullets,  symbols  n{  racial  oppression 
He  can  get  away  with  it  if  he  can  force  'he 
oppressive  power  to  be  passive  and  defensive 
It  the  point  where  It  :s  administered — by 
the  caseworker,  landlord,  storeowner,  or  po- 
llceni.m-  he  can  build  people's  coiiftdence  in 
their  ability  to  demand  change  Persistent, 
accurately-aimed  attacks  which  need  not  be 
on  human  life  to  be  effective,  might  disrupt 
the  administration  of  the  ghetto  to  a  crisis 
point  where  a  new  system  would  have  to  be 
considered. 

These  tactics  of  disorder  will  be  defined  by 
the  authorities  .as  criminal  anarchy  But  it 
may  be  that  disruption  will  create  possibil- 
ities of  meaningful  change.  This  depends  on 
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whether  the  leaders  of  ghetto  struggles  can 
be  more  successful  In  building  strong  or- 
ganization than  they  ha\e  been  so  far.  Vio- 
lence can  contribute  to  shattering  the  status 
quo,  but  only  politics  and  organization  can 
transform  it    •  ♦  • 

I  realize  that  many  of  these  articles 
might  offend  the  sensibilities  of  most 
Americans  Yet.  it  is  imperative  that 
we  understand  that  there  is  agitation 
and  revolution  .ind  llie  level  on  which  11 
operates,  rhis  particular  aillcle  is  IKini 
the  Guardian,  a  weekly  Cumniuni.-^t 
newspaper  and  appeared  in  its  May  4, 
1968,  i-^sue  Huiuhed,-  ot  art'clcs  ol  ihi- 
same  typf»  are  in  my  files  Tiie  tragedy 
is  that  so  few  realize  what  type  ol  peo- 
ple and  oiganizations  we  are  dealini: 
with,  SDS  operates  on  mo.-t  major  col- 
lege campuses. 

Close  study  of  the  Communi.st  Party 
periodicals,  new.spapers,  and  policy  state- 
ments clearly  indicate  their  compliiif. 
in  the  violence  which  is  sweepinc;  our 
cities  On  October  22.  1967.  their  olficiiil 
newspaper,  the  Worker,  reported  that 
during  the  past  week  an  "extraordinat v 
meeting  of  over  80  leading  Communists  ' 
called  by  the  party's  Negro  Affairs  Com- 
mission had  endorsed  a  statement  sup- 
porting Negro  violence.  Their  statement 
Included  the  following: 

We  .us  Marxists  have  always  affirmed  th.it 
oppressed  people  have  the  right  to  li.rclblv 
overthrnv/  an  oppressive  regime  when  tl." 
channels  for  democratic  change  .ire  I'lose: 
to  them.  This  right  is  affirmed  in  the  Declan  - 
tlon  of  Independence  Tlierelore  there  can  !■•• 
no  question  of  the  right  of  black  people  in 
the  US,  to  use  violence  to  achieve  change. 

These  words  .sound  menaclnir  to  the 
uninitiated.  Indeed,  they  are  fntilitcnin-. 
However,  for  those  ol  us  who  lia\c  been 
working  in  this  Held  lor  years,  they  at( 
old  hat.  This  type  of  exhortation  to  vio- 
lence lias  been  L:oing  on  for  years.  My 
conviction  i.s  very  .simple:  violence  is  the 
louical  con.sequence  of  this  type  of  ac- 
tivity and  there  has  been  so  much  i  1  .t 
during  the  past  .several  years  as  to  inaKC 
It  almost  criminally  irresponsible  for  our 
leaders  to  fail  in  acting  to  avert  the  con- 
flagration which  IS  gradually  enL^ulfin^: 
us.  The  Riot  Commission  report  is  full 
of  doubletalk  and  omi.ssions  which  make 
It  an  otflcial  whitewash.  In  this  address 
I  .-et  out  but  a  few  of  the  facts  which 
Americans  should  know  in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  tide  that  is  moving'. 

MOST  RIOTS  DON'T  "JUST  HAPPEN  " 

If  anything  has  been  obvious  from  our 
investiiiations.  it  is  the  fact  that,  in  most 
cases,  riots  and  Insurrection  do  not  ",iust 
happen  " — they  are  organized.  At  the  veiy 
least,  forces  are  active  on  the  .scene  which 
spread  hatred  and  fear,  fire  up  the  mal- 
contents and  wait  for  the  match  to  lieht 
the  fo-e  Someone  else  may  tnuycr  the 
riot  but  they  are  there,  ready  and  wait- 
ing. For  example,  in  the  Harlem  riot, 
the  police  brutality  theme  was  used  to 
whip  the  mobs  into  a  fever  pitch.  Posters 
proclaimni'-:  "Wanted  for  Murder:  Gilli- 
gan  the  Cop"  were  distributed.  A  black 
rev(jlutionar>-.  William  Epton  made  this 
statement  at  a  Progre.ssive  Labor  Move- 
ment rally — in  these  exact,  mind  you  ex- 
act, words: 

We  will  not  be  fully  free  until  we  smash 
this  state  completely  and  totally.  We're  going 
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w  have  to  kill  a  lot  of  these  cops,  a  lot  of 
ilie  judges  and  we'll  have  to  go  against  the 
Army 

Then  my  liberal  friends  wonder  why 
we  have  riots  and  uucrrilla  warfare  in  the 
cities.  One  of  the  .simplest  tools  of  logic 
.^  cau.se  and  effect.  It  is  true  that  social 
..mditions  must  share  .some  of  the  re- 
.pdiisibility  lor  wliat  is  happening  in  our 
,  -tu-s  but  the  real  rau.ses  are  .still  the 
;inton  criminal  conciuct  of  Communists, 
:e:tists.  and  militant  anarchists  who  have 
:,ii  tliout^ht  of  corrective  action  through 
our  political  jiroce.s.ses  Political  ofTicials. 
iiiUortunatfly.  act  as  if  these  root  causes 
,.1  vioknce  did  not  exi.st.  There  are  signs 
rvervwhere  for  anyone  who  wants  to  look 
Mil  lew  .seem  to  care. 

In  Cleveland,  as  a  further  example,  the 
I  and    .iury    officially    determined    that 
:';ie  Houtih  riot  was  a  result  of  organized 
;.;anned  activity.  It  stated,  in  part: 

This  Jurv  nntt.s  that  the  outbreak  of  law- 
:c-sness  and  disorder  was  both  organized, 
precipitated,  and  cxplolf^d  by  a  relatively 
-mall  group  nf  trained  and  disciplined  pro- 
tpssionals  at  this  business 

Thrv    were    aided    and    .ibetted.   wittingly. 

r  otherwise,  by  irUsguided  people  of  all  ages 

.iiid  ri'Iors.  many  of  whom   are  avowed  be- 

:;e\frs  in  violence  and  extremism,  and  some 

:  whom  also  are  either  members  of  or  officers 

.11  -he  Communist  party, 

Ti-.e  majority  of  people  m  the  Hough  Area 
!iad  no  part  in  cither  the  lawlessness  or 
I'.lsorders. 

.  .  •  •  • 

■nils  Jurv.  in  con.slderatlon  of  the  basic 
,,nd  wide  public  interest,  and  exercising  the 
:  ititude  'Tanted  It  under  the  laws  which  em- 
p.  wer  the  i  reatlon  of  such  a  body  as  ours. 
:.  .netlielpss  make  reference  to  individuals 
..lul  I  rcanlzations  that  in  varying  degrees 
■,',i're  lontrlbi.tors  to  the  Hough  Area  lawless- 
ness and  disorder 

It  further  notes  the  presence  of  many  of 
'hese  same  individuals  and  organizations  In 
.  nother  instance  cjf  lawlessness  and  disorder. 
•nat  on  Supericr  Aventie,  which  bore  many  of 
•■.e  striking  similarities  to  the  Hough  Area 

.>orders 

It  notes  the  further  significant  fact  that 
•he  Superior  Avenue  episode  preceded  the 
H  iiBh  .Avenue  disorders  by  less  than  a 
::•. -inth. 

Some  of  the  same  people  were  ob.served  In 

th  places  c^n  reveral  nights  of  the  disorders. 

This  Jury  further  believes,  that,  even 
•hi-ush  what  already  happened  Is  both  re- 
grettable and  tragic  in  every  conceivable 
luman  aspect,  there  Is  a  irrave  potentiality 
•:  T  repetition  of  these  disorders,  or  others 
:;ke     ihem.     occurring     elsewhere     In     this 

mmunlty, 

I  believe  the  srrand  jury  was  absolutely 
ii2ht.  Their  findings  .>quared  with  all  of 
the  information  I  have.  Their  findincrs 
were  based  on  fact,  not  emotionalism 
or  an  inclination  to  cover  up.  Their  pro- 
;ihetic  plea,  "there  is  a  prave  ix)tentiality 
:••:  repetition  of  these  disorders,  or  others 
like  them,  occuirin?  elsewhere  in  this 
communitv"  rings  with  particular  irony 
now.  Mayor  Stokes  and  others  chose  to 
icni.-ifc  the  ominous  signs  around  them 
and  instead  called  for  more  spending  and 
more  welfare.  Their  legacy  of  inaction 
was  another  planned  Cleveland  riot 
which  took  the  lives  of  10  after  an 
armed  as.sault  on  the  police  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Even  after  all  of  these  incidents,  there 
are  more  and  more  liberal  clergymen 
and  s'oliticians  who  endeavor  to  cover 
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up.  to  blame  society— u.s-  for  this  crimi- 
nal conduct.  It  is  time  that  the  pood 
American  label  this  drivel  for  all  that  it 
is — propaganda  and  comiJlicity.  Those 
who  extol  or  lionize  tlie  Cannichaels.  the 
Rap  Browns  and  the  Martin  Luther 
Kings  when  they  preach  violence  or  civil 
disobedience  are  the  ones  to  blame^ — not 
the  law-abiding  American, 

Certainly  no  one  can  think  these 
provocateurs  and  militants  arc  joking. 
Dick  Gregory  goes  to  Muskingum  Col- 
lege, in  my  own  district,  and  says: 

We  are  taking  110  more  iiLsults  and  will 
burn  down  neighborluiods.  house-by-house. 
if  we  don't  get  l.tir  oi>en   housing. 

Tlie  press  reports  that  he  pets  a 
standinn:  ovation  at  the  end  ol  liis 
address. 

Even  after  t>einR  arrested  and  con- 
victed for  his  criminal  activity  in  the 
1967  Newark,  N.J.,  riots,  Necro  play- 
wright LeRol  Jones  became  the  "in" 
speaker  for  college  croups  who  wanted  to 
hear  four-letter  v.ords.  obscenities  and 
filth  from  the  platform.  College  after  col- 
lege save  him  a  forum. 

In  Eugene.  Oreg..  earlier  this  year  ho 
proclaimed  that  Negroes  would  i.-^ke  over 
nine  citie.s — New  York.  Newark.  Balti- 
more, Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland.  B  ).■=- 
ton,  Washinston.  and  Gary— "no  matter 
what  self-hypnosis  the  whites  encasie  in  " 
Despite  his  prison  term  pending,  he  pro- 
claimed: 

We  will  govern  Newark  or  r.o  one  will  gov- 
ern it.  We  are  Americans  who  h.ave  no  fur- 
ther need  for  Amer;ca  :->  «  x'st  in  it,s  present 
state. 

POLICE    BRITTALITV 

There  has  been  no  more  consisteiit. 
planned  theme  of  tlie  Communists  nnd 
the  far  left  than  the  "police  brutality" 
theme.  No  matter  v.l^at  the  circum- 
stances, just  yell  "police  brutality"  loim 
enou::h  and  many  will  believe  it.  The 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  fully  documented  this  Com- 
munist project  over  the  years  but 
yet  it  has  been  amazingly  successful.  Re- 
cently Mayor  Sam  Yorty.  of  Los  Anpcles. 
testified  before  our  committee  and  pave  a 
pood  insight  into  this  Com.munist  ploy 
which,  unfortunately,  has  been  picked 
up  by  many  well-mcaninp  ijooplc  in 
other  fields.  Note  this  testimony: 

Mr.  McNamara.  Your  exhibit.  Mayor,  and 
various  items  that  we  have  read  in  the  Com- 
munist press  over  the  years  indicate  that 
manv  charees  r.f  brutality  have  been  made 
again.st  the  police  :r.  Los  Angeles.  ..s  ni  the 
case  of  other  cities. 

Will  you  tell  the  committee  v.hether  or  not 
anv  police  officers  in  Los  .Anaeles.  since  you 
have  been  mayor,  have  oeen  dismissed  for 
bnit.alitv? 

Mayor  Yorty.  I  don't  know  <  f  any  case 
where  an  officer  has  had  to  be  dismissed  for 
brutality. 

We.  of  course,  investigate  every  charse  that 
is  made  to  us  of  police  brutality,  first  within 
the  department,  and  then  I  have  instructed 
our  civilian  police  commission  that  if  people 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  de- 
partment that  they  can  ask  the  commission 
to  hold  a  hearing. 

I  think  ihe  best  example  of  the  big  lie 
technique  was  the  case  where  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  Los  Aneeles.  not  a  Communist 
newspaper,  but  one  that  circulates  only  in 
the  Negro  area,  had  a  picture  of  two  little 
girls  who  looked  like  twins  on  the  front  page 
with  an  inflammatory  story  saying  that  they 
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had  been  an-psted  in  front  of  their  classmates 
and  dragged  out.  I  think  haniiciiffed.  ;n  iront 
i.f  their  class.  I  made  an  investigation  of  this 
mvseU.  .md  it   wasn't  at  all  true, 

I  \vi,n't  bore  you  with  a  lot  of  detUls  that 
are  r.ot  necessary  to  m.ike  the  point,  but  the 
little  girls  had  been,  tlirouizh  .'^ome  pood 
police  work  identifying  people,  had  been  in 
.1  restaurant,  were  brought  into  t!ie  princi- 
pal's office,  and  they  were  asked  if  they  had 
Ijeen  in  the  restaurant  and  they  said  "yes" 
and  that  their  brother,  and  so  forth,  was 
tliere.  .So.  the  |)olice  went  and  pot  ihe 
brother,  and  he  took  tlie  imlice  to  where  he 
had  thrown  out  ,1  billfold,  .md  mainly  a 
passport,  which  was  what  was  worrying  the 
victims-  they  were  Mexican  citizens  and  iliey 
had  lost  their  passports, 

Tlie  story  was  so  different  from  'hat  which 
appeared  in  the  paper  that  I  fird-red  'lot 
ordered,  hut  I  told  the  police  commission 
that  T  felt  that  they  should  hold  a  hearing 
on  this  matter  so  thpt  the  public  could  eet 
the  truth.  Those  who  were  involved  in  mak- 
ing these  charees  themselves  requested  that 
we  not  hold  tlie  hearing.  This  is  rather 
typical, 

Mr.  AsnBROOK,  I  think  von  make  the  y,<<\nt 
in  your  report  -  isn't  the  key  factor  here  that 
The  people  who  are  making  these  charees 
don't  care  about  fe  truth?  Time  and  time 
again  thev  make  these  .iccusations  and  al- 
lei'ations  and  the  fact<  mleht  be  totally  con- 
trary t.T  what  you  are  saylne. 

Here  vou  are  in  a  position  as  a  responsible 
p\iblic  V.fflcial  h,iving  to  Investigate  every 
charge  and  every  allegation.  Don't  you  cnme 
to  the  conclusion,  as  most  of  us  do,  that 
these  people  do  not  care  about  the  truth? 
Tlie  truth  is  not  in  them,  and  It  is  an  at- 
tenmt  to  rile  up  the  public,  to  play  on  the 
hunmnltari.an  instincts  of  pood  and  ri?ht- 
thihkinp  people,  but  v.-lien  vou  cet  down  to  it 
thev  don't  ere  .'bout  the  truth, 

Mavor  yoRTV,  I  thln'K  yes:  \ou  are  cor- 
rect There  are  manv  people  who  make  these 
charees  whose  motives  are  to  discredit  the 
police  department  and  to  r-nrrv  on  the  so- 
called  Communist  .'^trugEle  campnien,  cre- 
ating everv  struggle  that  thev  can  so  that 
in  a  cumulative  way  thev  break  down  re- 
.■^pect  for  the  law  enfcrcement  cfllclals  and. 
of  course,  eventually  tIipv  hope  to  break 
down  the  ability  of  our  Government  to  op- 
erate. 

Mr,  AsHBRooK,  You  have  :•  hluh  standard 
;'s  a  pub'ic  ..fTicial.  and  thev  don't  have  the 
same  standard.  And  vou  are  ;ieht;ne  an  up- 
hill battle  with  vour  standards,  trvlne  to 
compete  in  the  minds  of  the  ir.bltc  and  pub- 
lic opinion  when  thev  don't  have  the  same 
-tandard  and  thev  don't  mind  using  lies. 
•=mears.  and  everythlnc  else. 

It  is  a  lerrible  battle  in  every  one  of  otir 
cities  that  vou  and  other  mav^rs  have  to 
wace,  and  we  certainly  commiserate  wl*h 
your  iirohlem.  We  recoenlze  what  it  ;s 
Mavor  Yorty,  You  are  riaht, 
Gettlne  back  to  the  'pc-ltic  rr.se  f  the 
two  little  pirls,  for  inst.ince,  I  am  sure  that 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  never  published, 
so  that  the  public  got  onlv  one  side  Un- 
fortunately, the  nature  of  news  is  that  it  Is 
•usuallv  nepative  The  bizarre  makes  more 
news  than  the  everyday  hard  work  t  f  law  en- 
;:rcement 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  Isn't  It  also  the  fact  that 
when  a  charpe  is  made  you  never  fully  con- 
vince evervbody  it  is  not  true''  Tliere  are  al- 
ways eoing  to  be  some  people  who  think 
there  was  some  substance  to  it  and  if  you 
add  enoueh  of  these  over  a  period  of  time 
the  blB  lie  technique,  as  you  say.  is  suc- 
cessful 

Mayor  Yorty.  It  is  successful.  There  Is  a 
tendencv  on  the  part  of  most  people  who 
do  not  understand  subversive  acitation  or 
propaganda,  to  say.  "Well,  where  there  U 
smoke,  there  must  be  some  fire," 
Mr.  AsHBROOK.  Ves. 

Mayor  Yorty.  And  the  subversives  keep  up 
such  a  drumfire  of  these  charges  that  there 
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La  no  chance  for  the  truth  ever  to  catch  up. 
and   Innocent  people  are  misled 

Mr  AsHBBooK  This  Is  what  this  committee 
continually  runs  into  And  the  American 
people,  to  their  credit,  think  from  the  high 
standards  that  you  do  and  they  cannot  p<ris- 
albly  contemplate  that  there  are  people  who 
do  not  operate  on  the  principles  of  truth,  and 
so  forth 

Mayor  Yobty  I  think  you  have  made  a  very 
important  point.  Con^eaaman 

Charges  of  police  brutality  persist  ev- 
erywhere but  most  Amerlcaivs  are  not 
deluded.  They  Icnow  which  side  the  po- 
liceman is  on  and  they  recogmze  that  he 
usually  operates  with  a  politically  mind- 
ed mayor  or  other  .superior  who  u.sually 
puts  the  cuffs  on  him  rather  than  on  the 
lawbreaker  J  Edgar  Hoover  remind.s 
us: 

Dlversiooiirv  tactics  by  lawbreakers  are 
as  old  as  crime  iteelf  ThoBe  bent  on  civil 
disobedience,  riotous  rebellion,  and  racial 
strife  make  ^ckxI  use  'il  the  technique  Time 
after  time,  with  wild,  unfounded  charges, 
they  have.  In  the  nUnds  of  some  people  suc- 
c«B8fully  made  law  enforcement  njid  estab- 
lished authority  the  scapegoaus  while  di- 
verting tb»  critical  public  eye  from  their 
unlawful  conduct  We  can  expect  these 
groups  .ind  individuals  to  continue  these 
disruptive  practices  Durlni?  the  coming 
months,  !f  rIotB  occur,  unwarranted  orltl- 
clsma  wlU  .igain  be  directed  against  the 
FBI  and  other  enforcement  .ui;encies  by  those 
who  .Lre  eager  to  mislend  the  public  .aid  to 
negat«  pffectlve  police  ■.■o<iperatlon  bv  mis- 
representing the  facts  The  p\ibllc  «ho\i:d 
remember  that  persons  who  defy  t.^e  law 
frequently  tlnd  it  expedient  to  disparage 
.igencles    ^barged   with   enforring   It 

As  I  ptunted  out  on  sj  many  occasions, 
the  late  Reverend  Kine  had  his  own  spe- 
cial way  of  a^itatin','  while  apjiearinR  to 
be  talkiiii,'  in  aitellectuai  terms.  At  a 
meeting  ,)f  radical  militants  he  first 
likeivd  the  Rap  Browns  and  Carmichacls 
to  the  Patrick  Henrys  uf  our  early  Amer- 
ican history— think  of  that— and  then  m 
his  own  antipilice  jargon  added: 

Ma.  be  the  bluecoals  in  the  ghetto  are 
our  redcoats. 

You  do  not  have  r-o  be  very  smart  to 
figure  out  what  he  was  .•^ayinp.  The  drive 
against  the  police  tjoes  on  at  all  levels 
but.  to  their  credit,  they  valiantly  con- 
tinue to  do  their  duty  over  an  obstacle 
course  that  would  discourage  the  aver- 
age timid  .soul. 

CIVIL    DISOBEDIENCE    AND    REVOLtTTION 

Regrettably,  those  who  trump  up 
charges  of  police  brutality  and  urge  the 
ghetto  dweller  to  shoot  Whltey"  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  add  to  the  civil  dis- 
orders in  our  Nation.  Men  of  prominence 
forward  concepts  of  lawlessness  which 
others  pick  up  and  carrv-  to  extreme  pro- 
portions .After  violence,  it  is  always  said 
that  this  IS  not  the  type  of  protest  they 
advocated.  Their  position  is  weak.  The 
recent  conference  sponsored  by  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  developed  a 
report  entitled  Christian  Conviction  and 
MoUvatlon."  Without  defining  what  •in- 
justice" was,  their  report  Indicated  that 
where  injustice  is  embedded  and  its  sup- 
porters refuse  to  permit  change  '  mens 
conscience  may  lead  them  In  full  and 
clearsighted  responsibility  to  engage  in 
violent  revolution.  " 

Think  of  that.  This  Is  what  the  LeRoi 
Joneses  and  Sto<ceIy  Carmlchaels  are  say- 
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ing  in  less  refined  temis  Central  to  all  of 
their  arguments  is  the  theor>-  that  the 
individual  can  decide  In  a  Republic  such 
as  ours,  the  people  have  the  choice 
through  their  represtmtative  Govern- 
ment and  can  change  wherever  it  is  de- 
sired What  the  militants  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  are  saying,  in  ef- 
fect. IS  that  unless  you  change  "our  way" 
you  are  unju.st  and  we  will  fight  it  out  in 
our  city  streeLs. 

I  am  always  amused  by  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  know  their  po- 
sitions well  enough  to  not  take  it  .seri- 
ously. Yet,  they  add  to  the  increa.slng 
rationale  given  by  liberals  to  those  who 
foment  .social  disorder  In  keeping  with 
the  council's  hbeial  theme,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  one  of  our 
American  representatives  said: 

If  I  wt>rp  ill  Hh'^tesia  todHv.  I  would  sup- 
port violent  revolution 

They  never  say  If  I  were  living  In 
Russia  or  C/,i  rhoslovakia " — because  they 
are  colorblind  on  the  l.ssue  of  commu- 
nism. 

Reverend  King  s  di.s.servlce.  m  my  opin- 
ion, was  ins  persistent  contention  that 
you  could  have  lawlessness  but  like  a 
'^enie  in  a  bottle  release  it  partially  and 
keep  It  from  .^ettlng  out  of  hand  This  is 
bimk  Once  vou  start  down  the  road  of 
civil  dLsobedience  and  lawlessness,  it  is 
\nrtually  impossible  to  draw  the  line  for 
each  revolutionarj-  draws  his  own  line 
and  before  long  you  are  shooting  cops  In 
the  >tieets  Liist  year.  I  outlined  many 
of  his  statements  on  this  subject.  One  of 
them  bears  repeating  Reverend  Klny  en- 
couraged agitators  to  no  into  crisis- 
packed  areas  and  brln.;  tensions  to  the 
surface  Time  after  time,  riots  and  kill- 
ings followed  as  locically  as  the  night 
follows  the  day  after  the.se  ten.sions  were 
brou^'ht  to  the  surface 

It  is  himiorous  to  hear  the  .lames 
Farmers  and  others  castigate  those  of 
us  who  tAlk  m  terms  of  law  and  order." 
They  are  trvung  to  create  the  myth  that 
this  IS  a  code  word"  for  racism  If  they 
were  looking  for  code  words,  why  did 
they  fail  to  .see  them  in  this  sophistry 
of  the  late  Dr.  King  when  he  .said: 

The  purpose  of  our  direct-action  program 
Is  to  create  a  situation  so  crisis-packed  that 
It  will  inevitably  >pen  the  d<X)r  to  negotia- 
tion Actually  we  who  engage  In  ncai- 
vlolent  direct  action  are  not  the  creators  of 
•enslon  We  merelv  bring  to  the  surface  the 
hidden  tension  that  Is  ulreivdy  alive  We  bring 
It  out  In  the  open,  where  it  can  be  seen  and 
dealt  with 

Now  there  are  real  code  words.  Or.  as 
further  example,  take  these  words  which 
were  uttered  at  the  height  of  .serious 
racial  tension  last  year; 

Negri>e8  will  be  mentally  healthier  If  they 
do  no:  .suppress  rage  but  vent  !t  construc- 
•Ively  and  Its  energy  peacefully  but  force- 
fully to  cripple  the  operations  of  an  op- 
pressive society. 

Now  you  try  to  figure  out  how  "rage" 
Is  .somehow  to  be  vented"  to  "cripple  ' 
an  "oppressive  society"  without  having 
violence. 

The  phony  liberal  double  standard 
should  be  quite  clear.  Louis  Waldman, 
a  leading  labor  lawyer  in  Chicago,  hit 
the  nail  right  on  the  head  when  he  said: 
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The  philosophy  and  purf>oee  of  Dr  King's 
program  .  .  is  to  produce  "crisis-packed" 
situations  and  tension  "  Such  .i  purpose  i~ 
the  very  opposite  of  nonviolence,  for  the 
utmosphere-of-crisis  policy  leads  to  violent  <• 
by  provoking  violence  And  the  provocation 
of  x-iolenr,'  13  iiolfnrc  To  describe  such 
prv)VfM-ntlnn  as  nonviolent"  Is  to  trifle  with 
the  plain  meaning  of  words 

The  perpetual  crl.sls  technique  has  been 
used  by  tile  C-immunlst  niovt-ment  through- 
out the  world,  both  Communist  govern- 
ments and  parties  lollow  it  .  .  It  was  used 
by  Hitler  In  Germany,  both  on  his  road  :.i 
[xwrr  .vnd  .if'er  power  came  to  him  It 

Is  disruptive  uf  democratic  society  and 
institutions 

Whether  Ur  King  knows  It  or  not.  or  wills 
It  or  not.  the  policy  of  perpetual  crisis,  of 
provoking  "tensions"  as  he  calls  it.  and  of 
civil  disobedience,  are  dlsa.strous  to  the 
Negro  people  themselves,  to  civil  liberties 
and  to  constitutional  government  Such  ,. 
policy  Hies  In  the  teeth  of  the  very  purpose 
of  our  Constitution,  which  Is  clearly  stat/vl 
in  the  Preamble  to  be,  among  other  things. 
"to  insure  domestic  tranquility." 

THE  RIOT  COMMISSION  REPORT 

During  the  days  when  the  Commission 
was  bemg  formed,  the  President  chartjed 
it  with  answering  these  fundamental 
questions: 

In  his  address  to  the  American  people 
on  the  evening  of  July  27.  the  President 
mentioned  the  "apostles  of  violence" 
spreading  a  "virus  of  hate." 

The  apostles  of  violence,  with  their  uglv 
drumbeat  (jf  hatred,  must  know  that  they 
are  heading  for  disaster  And  every  man  who 
really  wants  progress  or  Justice  or  equalit . 
must  stand  against  them  and  their  mis- 
erable vlrtis  of  hate 

More  specifically,  in  two  .separatt 
phrases  the  President  charged  the  Com- 
mission with  finding  out  who  these  per- 
.son^i  or  groups  of  persons  were  and  hou 
they  were  involved  in  the  disoi'ders  whicl-. 
swept  the  Nation.  The  Executive  order 
which  t'sublished  the  Commi.ssion 
stated : 

Tlie  Oommlsslon  shall  Investigate  .ind 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to. 

il)  The  origins  of  the  recent  major  civil 
disorders  Including  the  basic  causes  and  fac- 
tors leading  to  fuch  disorders  and  the  Influ- 
ence. If  any,  of  organizations  or  Indlvldual.s 
dedicated  to  the  Incitement  or  encourage- 
ment of  violence. 

On  this  same  day,  and  included  in  his 
remarks  when  issuin;,'  the  Executive 
order,  the  President  .said: 

Beyond  these  basic  questions  there  ..re 
others  to  what  extent,  if  any.  there  has 

been  planning  and  organization  In  .tny  of 
the  riots? 

Basically,  what  the  President  was  ask- 
in.?  was  this:  Who  are  these  pcorle.  tncse 
"apostles  of  violence"  and  what  effect 
have  they  had  in  cither  .<^tartins  riots  or 
exploitniif  riot  situations? 

The  Commission's  answer  to  these 
questions  is  chapter  3  of  the  report.  Tl:is 
"monumental  work"  consists  of  less  than 
700  words  and  comprises  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  single  pa::e.  page  89  Except 
for  scattered  references  elsewhere  in  the 
report  which,  if  anything,  serve  to  con- 
tradict the  findings  of  chapter  3.  this  is 
the  sum  total  of  the  Commission's  treat- 
ment on  "organized  activity."  This.  I 
charge,  was  a  direct  effort  to  create  a 
"white  racist"  and  socio-economic  thrust 
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to   the  report   rather  than  a  balanced, 
laciual  report  and  conohLsion. 

While  the  Conunission's  lepcrt  finds 
no  evidence  of  '  cons.nracy"  behind  the 
riots,  it  r.otes — but  then  fails  to  collect 
and  examine— many  incidents  of  threats 
of  violence,  incitement,  and  the  like. 

We  cannot  measure  with  any  precision  the 
inlluence  of  these  cirganlzatlons  and  indlvld- 
vals  m  the  ghetto,  hut  we  think  It  clear 
•hat  the  intolerabU"  and  unconscionable  en- 
,)urr.gement  of  •,  lolence  heightened  ten- 
s;ons.  created  .i  in  .Kid  of  acceptance  and  an 
expectation  of  violence  and  thxis  contrib- 
uted ta  the  eruption  of  the  disorders  last 
summer. 

.Mthouch  this  is  not  penetrating,  it  is 
unequivocal,  and  it  is  also  contradic- 
tory. Tl-.e  influence  uf  organizations  and 
individuals  is  intolerable  and  uncon- 
scionable. \et  elsewhere  in  the  report  sev- 
rral  of  these  same  orsanizations  and  in- 
.iividuals  are  characterized  rather  dif- 
ferently. 

Purpose  and  dignity,"  the  report 
states,  are  the  rewards  given  to  persons 
who  are  "willing  to  submit  to  the  rigid 
discipline  of  the  Black  Muslim  organiza- 
tions." Yet.  on  the  next  page,  the  most 
famous  Black  Muslim,  Malcolm  X,  is 
characterized  as  being  the  "spokesman" 
for  the  anger  of  the  frustrated  "civil 
lichts  activists." 

The  purpose  is  there,  and  it  is  that  of 
dividing  the  Nation  into  two  societies 
which  the  Commission  so  strenuously 
seeks  to  avoid.  What  the  Commission 
fails  to  point  out  is  that  black  power  ad- 
vocates and  other  extremists  are  the  ones 
piimarily  resrx^nsible  for  both  urging  and 
.ictively  workinp  for  this  end. 

The  purpose  is  there,  but  one  can  only 
.vonder  how  the  Commission  arrived  at 
'he  word  'dignity.'* 

The  "doctrine  of  black  power — and 
violence"  which  is  intolerable,  the  Com- 
mission states,  in  its  most  "extreme 
ioim"  'became  associated  with  SNCC 
and  CORE." 

So  far.  so  good,  but  where  is  the  rest? 
Where  is  the  explication  of  the  Carml- 
.  hael-Brown  racism  and  the  incitement 
:o  riot?  "Wheie  is  the  Commission's  dis- 
iission  of  these  extremists  and  their  ef- 
lect.  other  than  merely  saying  that  they 
can't  measure  them  \\-ith  precision? 

Or.  going  one  better,  does  the  Com- 
mission condemn  these  organizations' 
and  individuals'  actions  when  they  do 
rind  them?  This  is  the  area  of  "extreme 
opinions"  mentioned  by  the  President 
:ind  comes  under  the  heading,  ""Why  Did 
It  Happen?" 

Even  in  the  historical  preface  to  the 
discussion  of  the  1967  riots,  the  Commis- 
-lon  presents  hints  of  the  extremist  at 
'>'.ork.  For  example,  during  the  1963-64 
!)eriod  the  report  states  that  following  the 
outbreak  of  rioting  in  New  York  City — 
and  on  the  following  day.  to  be  precise: 

The    Progressive    Labor    Movement     (now 

■rogres.sive  Labor  Party*,  a  Marxist  Leninist 

.-canlzatlon.  printed  and  passed  out  Inflam- 

•.iatory    leaflets    charging    the    police    with 

>rutallty. 

Later  in  these  remarks  I  will  develop 
additional  information  on  the  PLP,  In- 
formation which  the  Commission  should 
have  provided  but  did  not. 

In  the  1965  accounts,  the  report  men- 
tions that  the  Deacons  for  Defense  and 
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Justice  was  formed  by  Negroes  as  a  "self- 
defense  group." 

This  reference  to  the  Deacons  for  De- 
fense and  Justice  is  another  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  unsatisfactory  treatment 
given  this  organization  by  the  Commis- 
sion. Here  is  what  the  Commission  could 
have  and  should  have,  but  did  not.  tell 
the  American  people  about  this  group, 
as  told  by  Director  Hoover  in  iiis  Appio- 
priations  testimony  in  February  1967: 

Recently,  leaders  of  the  tirpanlf^atlon  h.rive 
attempted  to  form  chapters  outside  Ixjuisl- 
ana  In  the  racially  tense  large  northern  ur- 
ban areas  such  as  Cl-.lcago.  Ill  The  orga- 
nization has  adopted  an  increasingly  antl- 
whlte  militant  posture,  preaching  hatred 
and  violence  In  an  attempt  to  attract  a  na- 
tional following  amonit  dissident  Negroes. 
The  doctrine  of  rilstrvist  of  legitimate  law 
enforcement  and  advocacy  of  an  armed  orga- 
nization to  Interpose  itself  between  Negro 
groups  and  civil  government  resembles  too 
closely  a  vigilante  operation-  the  .self-deter- 
mination of  right  and  wrong  as  opposed  to 
the  due  process  of  law  and  order. 

This  example  is  characteristic  of  the 
Commission's  policy  of  keeping  from  the 
American  people  vital  information  which 
they  urgently  need  to,  as  the  President 
put  it,  "stand  against  them — the  apostles 
of  hate — and  their  miserable  virus  of 
hate." 

In  1966,  in  the  Hough  areas  of  Cleve- 
land, the  report  notes: 

It  Is  probable  that  Negro  extremists,  al- 
though they  neither  Instigated  nor  orga- 
nized the  disorder,  exploited  and  enlarged  it. 

Here  are  several  comments  of  the 
Commission  collected  from  the  1967 
period:  _ 

In  the  spring  of  1967  disorders  broke  out  at 
three  southern  Negro  universities  at  which 
SNCC,  a  militant  antl-whlt«  organization, 
had  been  attempting  to  organize  the  stu- 
dente.  |see  Houston] 

In  April,  the  report  details,  violence 
broke  out  in  Nashville  following  a  speech 
by  Stokely  Carmichael  and  demonstra- 
tions by  SNCC  members.  The  Commis- 
sion gives  these  facts,  but  neglects  to 
state  whether  there  was  a  connection 
between  the  violence  and  SNCC.  It  does 
interject  that  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
spoke  also  during  the  same  day.  The 
inference  is  plain,  the  facts  are  not.  It 
concludes  that  police  raids  disclosed  a 
"half  dozen  bottles  prepared  as  Molotov 
cocktails."  Still  there  is  no  organization 
to  the  riots,  there  is  no  planning,  there 
is  only  spontaneity — this  is  what  sup- 
posedly created  six  Molotov  cocktails. 

Listed  as  the  first  city  to  receive  de- 
tailed discussion  was  Tampa.  Several 
white  youths  were  arrested  when  they 
were  discovered  with  a  cache  of  Molotov 
cocktails  and  "A  reported  attempt  by 
Black  Muslims  to  incite  further  violence 
failed."  Note  that  this  is  the  same  group 
which  offers  its  members  "purpose  and 
dignity." 

No.  2  Is  Cincinnati.  Here  the  Commis- 
sion notes: 

Rumors  spread  of  Negro  gangs  raiding 
white  neighborhoods,  of  shootings,  and  of 
organization  of  the  riot.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  determined  later  to  be  unfounded 

The  Commission  does  not  bother  to 
say  which  rtimors  were  unfounded. 

In  the  face  of  a  total  lack  of  elabora- 
tion, the  reader  of  the  report  can  only 
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uuess  at  the  activities  of  SNCC  leader 
H.  Rap  BrowTi,  who  arrived  in  Cincin- 
nati and  "attempted  to  capitalize  on  the 
discontent."  The  report  stat^cs  only  that 
his  "appearance  had  no  galvanizing 
effect." 

Atlanta.  Ga,.  is  the  ttiird  city  con- 
.-idered  FollowinR  a  .scuffle  between  a 
Negro  security  guard  and  a  young  Nepro 
cj-rryin^  a  can  of  beer  wlio  was  attemiit- 
ini:  to  enter  a  giill.  a  crowd  of  people 
gathered.  This  youth  and  two  others  were 
arrested.  All  three  were  involved  in  an 
altercation  with  police,  who  had  been 
called.  Although  200  to  :?00  persons  had 
tiathered.  they  di.spersed  when  a.sked  to 
do  so  by  the  police.  The  next  nii'i-.t  a  de- 
cision was  made  by  citizen-;,  who  had 
piathered  again,  to  organize  committees 
and  hold  a  protest  meeting  the  next 
ni!iht.  From  the  Commission's  leport,  the 
reader  can  only  gather  that  up  to  this 
point  there  was  order,  no  violence,  ten- 
sion or  disruption  and  that  a  controlled. 
meaningful  protest  was  to  be  attempted. 
This,  however,  is  what  followed,  accord- 
ing to  the  report: 

stokely  Carmichapl.  weinng  a  preen  Mal- 
colm X  sweatshirt,  appeared,  together  with 
several  companions.  Approaching  a  police 
captain.  Carmichael  asked  why  there  were  so 
many  police  cars  In  the  area.  Informed  that 
tliev  were  there  to  make  sure  there  wa.s  no 
disturbance.  Carmichael.  clapping  his  hands, 
declared  in  a  sing-sone  voice  that  there 
inipht  have  to  be  a  not  if  the  police  cars  were 
not  removed.  When  Carmichael  refused  to 
move  on  as  requested,  lie  \^as  arre.«ted 

Soon  released  on  ball,  the  next  morning 
Carmichael  declared  that  'he  black  people 
were  preparing  t.)  resist  •"armed  aggression" 
bv  the  police  by  whatever  means  necessary. 

Following  a  paragraph  recounting  the 
superficial  wounding  of  a  young  man  who 
.scuffled  with  police  after  being  told  to 
stop  hitting  an  alarm  with  a  broom 
handle — the  man  was  shot  after  .several 
bystanders  intervened— the  ixp:trt  then 
continues: 

Tension  rose.  .Approximately  250  persons 
were  present  at  that  evening's  meeting.  When 
a  number  of  Negro  leaders  urged  the  sub- 
ml.'ssion  of  a  petition  of  grievances  through 
le^al  channels,  the  respoiise  was  lukewarm. 
When  Carmichael  took  the  podium,  urging 
Negroes  to  -take  to  the  streets  and  force  the 
police  department  to  work  until  they  fall  in 
their  tracks,"  the  response  was  tumultuous. 

The  press  quoted  him  as  saying: 

Il  is  not  a  question  of  law  and  order.  We 
.ire  not  concerned  with  peace  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  liberation  of  the  people.  We 
hr.vp  to  build  a  revolution. 

The  crowd  soon  grew  to  1.000  people. 
There  were  only  nine  policemen. 

From  alleys  and  rooftops— 

Tlie  report  states — 
rocks  and  bottles  u-rrr  !hruu-n  at  the  nine 
police  cfficcrs  on  the  scene  Windows  of  po- 
lice cars  verr  brokrn.  Firecrackers  eiplod''d 
in  the  darkness.  Police  bfliev<'  they  may  have 
been  fired  on.   [Emphasis  added] 

In  a  relatively  short  time  order  was 
restored  and  10  persons  were  arrested. 
The  citv  announced  the  next  day  that  it 
was  initiating  a  White  Hat  patrol  similar 
to  the  one  popularized  in  Tampa  and 
Dayton. 

Says  the  report : 

SNCC  responded  that  volunteers  for  the 
patrol  would  be  selling  their  "black  brother 
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out,"  and  would  be  viewed  as  "Blnck  Trai- 
tor!* "  to  be  dealt  with  In  the  -manner  we 
see  nt  •• 

The  youth  patrol  was  formed  and  func- 
tioned A  subsequent  meetins;  was  met 
by  m.asiiive  police  stiensth  A  major  out- 
break of  violence  was  avoided  during  the 
summer 

The  relative  calm  of  Atlanta,  however. 
was  not  due  to  the  militants  of  SNCC. 
As  the  report  states : 

When  H  Rap  Brnwu.  who  had  rctiirnocl  to 
the  ''Itv  that  afteriii'iin.  went  to  other  Nt-cro 
iir^as  In  .in  attempt  'o  Inltliite  a  demon- 
stration against  the  shooting  of  the  Negroes 
on  the  porrh.  he  mri  with  no  resp<;inse  With- 
in the  next  few  davs  a  petition  was  drawn 
up  bv  State  Senator  Lcrov  Johnson  and 
other  moderate  Negro  leaders  ili-mandlni:  that 
Stokelv  Ciirmlchail  set  out  of  tin:-  -iimmu- 
nlty  and  iillow  tlic  people  to  hanille  thi-lr 
own  ailairs  It  was  signed  br  more  than  l.OO*"* 
persons  In  the        area. 

While  the  Commls.-ion  found  nothini^ 
of  particular  siCTiiflcanco  m  the  actions 
of  CarnnolMiel  and  Brown,  the  residents 
of  the  aivft  did  One  can  only  wonder 
what  miKht  have  happened  had  these 
residents  not  indicated  a  maior  show  of 
responsibility  against  the  tactics  and 
aims  of  the  militants. 

The  next  city  covered  is  Newark.  N.J 
Neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Now  Jer- 
.sey  panel  found  "conspiracy"  in  Newark's 
riots.  But  .still  the  Commis.Uon  included 
comments  such  as  these 

Colonel  H^LSsan  Jeru-Ahmed.  a  self-pro- 
claimed loudmouth,  succeeded  in  brtngln>; 
Negro  residents  flocking  to  the  Board 
of  Eklucatlon  .ma  Pl.innini;  Board  meetings" 
and  then  llfer.iily  broke  up  the  room 

The  militants  [at  \  later  date | .  led  by  the 
local  CORE  .  .  chapter  riisrupteU  and  took 
over  tne  Board  of  Education  meeting. 

A  week  and  a  half  Ipter  tensions  rase 
when  "Newari  and  East  Oranuc  police 
attempted  to  disperse  a  group  oi  Blavk 
Miislmt.s  •  Several  on  both  side*  were 
injured. 

The  report  mentions  several  incidcni.-i 
of  the  aftermxjii  i-jHowing  the  arre>i  ol 
a  cab  driver,  an  arrest  which  tiie  Coin- 
irussion  points  to  as  the  incident  which 
sparked  the  liotnis.  Again,  running  true 
to  fonn.  there  is  no  elaboration.  The  re- 
poit  states: 

Reports  .md  rumors  circulated  tiiroui;li 
t,h«  Negro  oommunlty  Tension  oont.nued  to 
r;se  Nowhere  was  the  tension  i;rcater  than 
.it  the  Spirit  House,  the  Withering  place  .'or 
Black  Nationalists.  Black  Power  advocate*, 
and  militants  of  every  hue.  Black  Murllms. 
Orthodox  Muslims,  .ind  members  i>t  the 
Unltfd  .■VXro-.'\!nencan  Association,  a  new  .\n:l 
growing  organization  that  follows,  in  gen- 
eral, the  teachings  oi  the  late  Malcolm  X. 
came  regularly  to  mingle  and  exchange 
views  .  . 

On  Thursday.  Inflammatorv'  leaflets  were 
circulated  in  the  neighborhoods  of  the 
Fourth  Precinct. 

The  massive  explosion  was  underway 

within  hours. 

There  was  contact  between  extremist 
groups,  and  the  tension  was  hitthest  at 
the  place  where  they  congregated.  Theie 
was  er.ouKh  orKP.nization  to  write,  print. 
and  distribute  leaflets.  There  was  a  his- 
tory of  extremist  tension  and  actions. 
There  had  been  conflicts  between  the 
militant  extremists  and  various  i,'ovein- 
m^'  bodies  of  the  city   Yet,  the  Commis- 
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slon  falls  to  explain  away,  as  it  were, 
the  significance  of  these  facUirs  They 
lea\e  lea.sonable  doubt  coiu-einitiu  the 
influence  of  atitiition  in  Newark 

In  contrast  to  the  Commission's  flnd- 
ini;  that  there  was  no  conspiracy  in  riots 
which  it  studied,  the  McClellan-chalred 
Senate  committee  which  is  also  investl- 
iratinsj  the  riot,  appears  to  be  iieadinK 
toward  a  differtMit  conclusion.  While  the 
Presidential  pane!  found  no  conspiracy 
in  Plainfleld.  NJ.  the  McCIellan  inves- 
tigations have  indicated  that  conspiracy 
was  beliind  the  troubles  in  Nashville, 
Houston,  and  Plainfleld.  NJ.  the  dis- 
turbances they  have  studied  .so  far. 

The  McCIellan  committee  may  also  be 
at  odds  over  the  question  of  casual  in- 
fluences m  Detroit  The  committee  lieard 
Gov  George  Romney  state  that  he  be- 
lieves the  widespread  arson  during  the 
Detroit  riot  last  summer  followed  "an 
ort-anized  pattern."  Several  committee 
members  have  hinted  iJubllcly  that  >taff 
investigators  found  similar  evidence  of 
organization  m  Detroit 

.■\nother  State  ofTicial  who  has  found 
evidence  of  po.ssible  planned  activitv  is 
Gov  Spiro  Ai'new  of  Maiyland.  A  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  editorial  of  July 
31.  1967.  states: 

Gov  .^gnew  of  Maryland,  m  studying  tac- 
tics of  the  rioters  In  Cambridge,  tays  he  has 
found  that  tactics  used  In  Cambridge  bore  a 
remarkable  similarity  to  those  lued  In  New- 
ark—such us  the  intercept liiii  of  police  mes- 
sages and  Jiunmlng  of  their  radios,  the  use  of 
Are  bombs.  :ind  the  formation  of  sniper 
~qii.ads  to  attack  nretnen  when  they  .trrlved 
t:i  fight   nres   that   had   iieen   'et 

To  arrive  at  this  ■no-c;)nspiracy  '  con- 
clusion, the  Commission  had  to  ignore 
abundant  evidence  indicating  that  there 
was  conspiratorial  action.  Even  if  there 
had  nut  been  "conspiracy"  behind  the 
riots,  there  were  activities  which  fell 
within  the  limits  of  aggravation  and  ex- 
tJloitatlon  of  riot  conditions.  Had  the 
Commission  not  limited  its  investigation 
tu  the  "strawman  '  of  conspiracy,  a  valu- 
able treatment  of  the  extremists  could 
have  been  develop  d  In  fact,  the  activi- 
ties of  these  militant  extremists  could 
not  have  been  avoided  In  an  honest  re- 
port. There  is  no  excuse  for  glossins  over 
these  activities,  .uist  us  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  failing  to  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's instructions  to  investigate  and  re- 
jiort  on  "organizations  or  individuals 
dedicated  to  the  incitement  or  encDur- 
agement  of  violence." 

-urriNiN'c  ■'coNsprRACY  ■ 

In  his  tcstlmDnv  before  the  Kemer 
Commission.  Director  Hoover  was  quoted 
in  the  press  as  saylriK  that  "outside  agi- 
tators '  had  been  a  factor  in  city  riots. 
although  the  FBI  liad  no  evidence  at  that 
time  of  a  conspiracy  'or  orpanl^inv;  them 

AUhouch  the  Corrmisslon  refers  to  the 
word  cunspMacy"  al  various  times  there 
is  no  attempt  on  their  part  to  define  and 
gi\  e  precise  meaning  to  the  tcnn.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  by  Paul  Healy  and  David  Breasted 
datelined  August  2.  1967,  Director  Hoover 
was  referring.  :t  appears,  to  a  national  or 
inter-city  conspiracy.  The  News  article 
stated: 

Hoovers  testimony  bcfrre  the  commission 
yesterday    was   described    broadly    by    David 
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Ginsburg.  it.s  exectitlve  director.  Qlnsburg 
:^aUI  that  Hoover,  in  reporting  he  found  no 
evidence  of  a  ■eonsplracy"  behind  the  riots. 
Was  .saying  that  there  lias  been  iio  nHdence  of 
a  relationship  hetueen  one  riot  and  anotlirr 
'  Kmpha.sls  added  ] 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Were 
there  any  intracity  conspiracies  iii- 
voh'cd  in  the  riots?  The  answer  will  not 
be  found  m  the  Commis.sion's  report 
for  there  is  no  definition  of  the  term 
"eonspiracv  '  nor  is  it  explained  as  to 
whether  the  Commission  was  using  the 
meaning  attributed  to  Director  Hoover 
bv  the  press,  namely  "a  relationship  be- 
tween one  riot  and  another." 

In  criminal  law.  a  conspiracy  is  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  persons  to  do  an 
ac:  which  IS  unlaw  ful  m  itself  or  to  do  an 
act  by  the  use  of  nu-ans  that  are  unlaw- 
ful. The  case  of  the  alleged  killer  of  Rev 
Martin  Luther  Kinr;  :.s  a  rrood  example 
The  Federal  warrant  tor  Eric  Starvo 
Gait  or  James  Earl  Rav  accused  him  of 
c-onspiring  with  an  "alleged  brother"  in 
the  death  of  the  civil  rlehts  leader.  In 
this  con.spiracy  charge  there  are  but  two 
individuals  involved 

If  the  above  leaal  definition  of  "oon- 
.spiracv"  was  intended  by  the  Commis- 
sion, then  the  case  of  the  riots  in  Newark 
In  1967  would  seem  to  incidate  that  tv.o 
or  more  people  acted  unlav.fullv  in  a 
concerted  effort.  Chief  Edwtird  Wall, 
battalion  chief  of  the  Newark  Fire  De- 
partment, testified  before  the  Senate 
judiciary  Committee  on  the  antiriot  bill 
of  1967  concerning  the  sniper  activity  to 
which  some  of  Newark's  firrmcn  were 
subjected: 

We  found  m  the  city  ot  Newark.  In  the 
recent  riots— wc  .-Hre  not  looking  for  legisla- 
tion on  a  retribution  basis,  we  are  trying  to 
get  <>omeone  who  killed  a  single  firefighter — 
we  found  33  Instances  of  sniper  fire  being  di- 
rected nt  cither  companies  operating  at  fires 
ir  at  lire  .stations  themselves. 

Chief  Wall  went  on  to  say : 

Now.  from  just  a  tactical  viewpoint — I  am 
a  battalion  chief — I  was  commanding  one  of 
the  battalion  units  In  the  riot  area.  At  cer- 
tain times  I  had  as  many  as  three  companies 
pinned  In  their  ciuarters  by  sniper  lire.  And 
this  to  my  way  of  thinking  seems  to  indicate 
a  planned  pattern  to  negate  the  lire  protec- 
tion in  the  area. 

They  hold  down  the  tire  companies,  keep 
them  In  quarters,  and  then  set  lires  .  Three 
separate  engine  companies,  where  they  could 
not  .-et  out  of  the  fire  station,  because  of 
sniper  lire  directed  at  the  fronts  of  the  fire 
stations  We  had  adequate  police  protection 
rolled  in  there,  to  form  a  protective  ring 
around  the  firehouse,  but  still  and  all  the 
gunrire  in  the  area  was  unbelievable  It  was 
very  much  like  being  on  a  battletield 

I  am  fairly  certain  that  no  amount  of 
.semantical  wizardry  by  the  P.iot  Com- 
mission will  ever  con\ince  Chief  Wall 
that  .some  decree  of  ijlanned.  coo'^dmated 
activity  was  not  involved  in  this  sniping 
episode — the  Commission';-  assertion  tf 
no  conspiracy  notwithstanding. 

More  tvidence  of  planned  and  roor- 
dinattd  activity  in  Newark  was  pro-. ided 
by  the  July  28.  1967,  issue  of  Life  maga- 
zine. In  an  article  tntitlcd  "In  a  Grim 
City,  a  Secret  Meeting  With  the  Snipers," 
by  Russell  Sackett.  the  author  inter- 
viewed members  of  the  sniper  organii'.a- 
tion  on  the  ouf^kirts  of  the  not  zone. 
Stat-d  Sackett: 


I 

Augu><t  2,  1968 

Nobody  Identified  the  group  by  name,  but 
they  freely  discu.ssed  fraternal  contact  with 
other  black  extremist  organizations  such  as 
RAM  I  Revolutionary  Action  Movement),  US 
I  the  Swahlli-speaklng  group  In  Los  Angeles) , 
unci  the  Deacons  for  Defense  and  Justice.  The 
Newark  Miipers  belong  to  a  group  formed  by 
voung  eivU  rights  workers  In  Mississippi  In 
Ut '!.'■> 

Sackett  continued: 

Tliere  were,  he  said,  n.ore  tiian  50  members 
of  ihi.-^  gri'up  now  aciue  in  and  arcnuid  the 
city.  More  than  half  of  them  were  irom  New- 
ark. Others  had  moved  In  lor  the  action  from 
Ohio.  California.  Pennsylvania. 

I.N(  irlNt;      IXI'IOITINO.    .AGGRAVATING.     AND    I'RO- 

lONCINd    KKiTS 

Althouuh  the  Commission  states  in 
chapter  3  that  it  "studied  the  role  of 
loreign  and  dome.-^tic  organizations,  and 
individuals  dedicated  to  the  incitement 
or  encuuratiement  of  violence. '  its  treat- 
ment here  ot  riot  tactics  is  tragically  in- 
adequate. When  one  considers  that  part 
of  ilie  \try  first  function  listed  in  the 
President's  Executive  te.der  was  to  in- 
vestigate and  make  recommendations 
with  respect  to  "the  influence,  if  any. 
of  organizations  or  individuals  dedicated 
to  the  incitement  or  encouragement  of 
violence,"  the  Commi.ssion's  etTorts  leave 
\ery  much  to  be  desired.  To  be  sure,  the 
Commission  was  primarily  concerned 
with  the  disorders  in  1967,  but  even  in 
this  area  tw  o  paltry  i)aragraphs  in  chap- 
ter 3  disposed  uf  this  aspect.  As  noted 
elsewhere,  some  references  were  made 
to  incitement  and  agitation:  however, 
this  very  important  clement  in  riot 
tactics  was  apparently  insignificant  to 
the  Commission 

At  various  times.  Director  Hoover  has 
stressed  the  point  of  the  involvement  of 
radical  elements  in  inciting,  exploiting. 
atigravating,  or  prolonging  disturbances 
once  they  got  under^'ay. 

On  October  19.  1965.  Director  Hoover 
summed  up  the  part  played  by  the  Pro- 
uressive  Labor  Party  in  the  Harlem  riots 
in  his  annual  report  for  fiscal  1965: 

The  I'rozressive  l.nbor  Movement  (since 
named  the  Progressive  Labor  Party)  .  .  was 
involved  in  prclonning  these  demonstrations 
by  deliberate  iticitement  of  the  rioters.  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  group  distributed  pro- 
vocative literature  and  delivered  inflamma- 
tory street  corner  liarangues  which  increased 
the  tension  in  the  riot  area  to  a  marked 
degree. 

In  Hoover's  appropriations  testimony 
of  February  16,  1967,  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  riots  in  Harlem, 
Watts,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago: 

Communists  and  other  subversives  and  ex- 
tremists strive  and  labor  ceaselssly  to  precipi- 
tate racial  trouble  and  to  take  advantage  of 
racial  discord  in  this  (  ountry.  Such  elements 
were  active  in  exploitinc  laid  aggravating  the 
riots,  for  example,  in  Harlem.  Watts.  Cleve- 
land, and  Chicago. 

Tlie  testimony  of  the  Director  of  the 
FBI,  concenur.a  extremist  involvement 
was  supported  by  the  observations  of 
Evelle  J.  Younger,  district  attorney  for 
Los  Angeles  County,  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  on  October  25,  1967. 
Yo'onger.  who  did  graduate  work  in  crim- 
inology at  Northwestern  University,  and 
whose  past  experience  includes  tours  of 
duty  with  the  FBI.  CIC,  OSS,  and  the 
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Office  of  Special  Inve.stigation  of  the  Air 
Force  had  this  to  say : 

I  think  In  every  riot  In  everv  city  in  the 
country  the  local  police  tiepartment  can 
Identify  and  can  provide  you  with  the  nanies 
of  known  Communists  that  ;.ppcar  on  the 
scene  as  soon  .is  a  riot  st.irts. 

To  illustrate  some  examples  of  ■incite- 
ment or  encouragement  of  violence" 
there  follows  a  rundown  of  cases  occur- 
ring from  April  1  to  July  :'l.  lf"37.  n 
which  outside  agitators  attempted  to 
create  disorder  in  various  areas.  This 
listing  was  jjreparcd  by  the  Government 
and  General  Research  Divi.sion  ol  tlio 
Library  of  Congress : 

NashviUe.  April  8-10.  1967:  Kvidence  of  in- 
citement by  outside  acitators:  dihliii  banco 
came  a  few  hours  after  Stokcly  Ci'.rmichael 
spoke  to  Vanderbilt  University  .'-tudents.  Cir- 
michael  left  before  the  riot  broke  ottt  Two 
aides  of  Carmlchael  were  among  those 
arrested. 

Jackson.  A/j.s.si.ssippi.  May  12-1'i.  UiCi7 :  Kvi- 
dence  of  incitement  by  outside  agitators: 
Willie  Ricks  of  SNCC  told  the  crowd:  "An  eye 
lor  an  eye.  an  arm  for  an  arm.  .i  head  lor  a 
head,  and  a  life  lor  a  life."  and  SNCC  workers 
distributed  leaflets  that  read  in  part:  "We 
must  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  protect  our 
black  women,  black  babies,  and  black  men 
right  here  In  this  country.'' 

Prattville,  Alabama.  June  11,  1967:  SUjkcly 
Carmlchael  was  arrested  at  Pr.ittville.  Ala- 
biuna,  for  disturbing  the  peace  When  ar- 
rested, he  told  police:  "We  came  here  to  tear 
this  town  up  and  we're  uoinp  to  tear  u  i.ii.' 

Cincinnati.  Oiiio.  June  12-16.  1967:  Evi- 
dence of  incitement  by  outside  agltat^irs:  H 
Hap  Brown,  chairman  of  .SNCC.  came  to  the 
city  on  the  night  of  June  15,  the  third  night 
of  the  rioting,  loui  p.ive  n  .'peech  m  wh.lch  l>e 
said  that  Cincinnat.  •■will  be  ;;i  !1  inies  until 
the  hunkie  cops  |  National  Ciuardsmenj  get 
out  "  He  also  s.iid  on  the  same  day  to  ;. 
cro\\-d  in  Cincinnati.  ".SNCC  has  declared 
war." 

Dayton.  Ohio,  Jiiur  J4-15.  1967:  Disturb- 
i'lice  resulted  in  arrest  of  at  ica.^t  30.  with 
at  least  seven  buildings  d.imaged  or  destroyed 
by  lire.  Evidence  of  incitcnK'nt  by  outside 
agitators:  On  the  night  of  June  14.  H  IJap 
Brown,  chairman  of  SNCC,  urged  a  crowd 
to  "take  the  pressure  off  Cincinnati."  City 
Manager  Graham  Watt  said  Brown's  speech 
was  responsible  in  part  for  the  ensuii.g  vio- 
lence. On  this  same  d.iy  m  D.ivton.  Brown 
said  to  a  Negro  group:  "How  can  you  be  non- 
violent In  America,  the  most  violent  country 
in  the  world.  You  better  shoot  that  man  to 
death;  that's  v^'hat  lie's  dome  to  you  "  After 
this  speech.  Brown's  aide.  Wili'e  Kicks,  told 
reporters  that  he  and  Brown  had  come  to 
D.iyton  "to  make  white  men  get  on  their 
knees." 

Atlanta.  Georgia,  June  18-21,  1967:  Evi- 
dence of  incitement  by  outside  .■gitators: 
Rioting  followed  a  speech  given  by  Stokely 
Carmlchael  at  a  rally  held  to  protest  shoot- 
ing of  a  Negro  by  a  Nepro  policeman.  Car- 
mlchael and  others  from  SNCC  v.ere  active 
throughout  the  four  days  of  the  riot.  700 
residents  of  the  Dixie  Hills  area  signed  a 
petition,  [the  commission  stated  that  more 
than  1,000  signed]  disavowing  Molence  and 
requesting  outside  agitators  to  leave  C.ir- 
michael  said;  "The  only  way  these  lunikies 
and  hunky-lovers  can  understand  i.s  when 
they're  met  bv  resistance." 

Newark.  New  Jersey.  Jul;/  12-17.  1967:  Evi- 
dence of  incitement  of  outside  r.glt  .tors: 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  former  chairman  of 
SNCC,  stated  in  an  interview  in  London  on 
July  25  with  La  Prensa.  Cuban  news  agency: 
"In  Newark  -we  applied  war  tactics  of  the 
guerrillas  for  our  defense  in  the  cities  .  .  ." 

WHO  ARE  THE  APOSTLES  OF  VIOLENCE? 

Who  are  the  apostles  of  violence  men- 
tioned by  the  President?  With  the  excep- 
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tion  of  some  passing  references  to  a  few 
individuals  and  organizations,  you  will 
never  find  out  Irom  reading  the  Commis- 
sion's report  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
state the  .seriousness  of  the  neglect  by  tlie 
Cummi.ssion  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  current  and  comprehensive 
information  on  these  apaslles  of  violence. 
Altlunigh  the  Coniinission  notes  tliat  "in- 
vestigations are  continuing  at  all  levels  of 
ro-iernment,  including  committees  of 
Coll  ress."  lew  official  aiicncies.  and  no 
coininittees  of  Congress,  liave  had  access 
to  the  wealth  of  information  which  the 
Commission  claims  it  reviewed.  The 
Commi.ssion  .':tates  that  it  obtained  doc- 
uments numbering  in  the  thou.sands 
Irom:  The  Federal  Bureati  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment ol  Defense,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, the  Po.'^t  Office  Department,  the  Leg- 
islative Reference  Service  of  tlie  Library 
oi  Congress,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Aficncy. 

To  illustrate  the  unique  informational 
po.sition  of  the  Commi.ssion.  reports 
which  It  received  liom  the  FBI.  lor  in- 
stance, are  forbidden  by  Executive  order 
to  be  divulged  to  committees  of  Congress. 
Tlie  tremendous  volume  of  information 
collected  for  '.he  FBI  by  its  many  agents 
in  its  many  field  offices  are,  therefore,  not 
available  to  congressional  committees 
which  could  then  make  the  informa- 
tion— within  certain  limits  of  security — 
available  to  the  American  people.  At  the 
present  time  the  chief  source  of  current 
information  on  apostles  of  violence  is.  as 
FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
pointed  out,  the  annual  hearings  of  a 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  be- 
fore which  Mr.  Hoover  testifies.  Along 
with  excerpts  of  this  testimony  which  is 
printed  up  by  the  FBI,  the  chief  means  of 
dissemination  of  this  infonnation  is 
through  the  limited  copies  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Congress. 

Now.  cor.trast  the  circulation  already 
given  the  Commission's  report.  Accord- 
ing 10  a  TV  prouram.  entitled  "The  Riot 
Rei)ort."  v.'hich  was  aired  liere  in  Wash- 
inizton  recently  by  WTOP-TV,  there  were 
740,000  copies  of  the  riot  report  sold  in 
the  first  '■■'  weeks  after  jniblication,  and 
there  are  more  than  a  niiilion  copies  in 
circulation  at  present  The  same  program 
al.so  mentioned  .■-everal  sources  which  are 
))ushina  the  sale  of  the  report.  One 
church  '-'roup  was  .'-hown  selling  cojnes 
to  all  concerned.  How  many  more  copies 
will  be  purchased  before  the  report's  in- 
terest is  spent  there's  no  way  of  tellini'. 
One  can  well  ask:  Is  the  Riot  Commission 
report  being  used  as  propaganda? 

What  an  unmatchable  vehicle  for  tell- 
ing the  American  peoi^le  about  the 
apostles  of  violence,  and  how  traeic  that 
it  was  neglected.  I  believe  it  was  no  ac- 
cident that  these  omissions  were  made. 
Mention  .'-hould  be  made  at  this  point 
of  efforts  of  committees  of  Congress  to 
])robe  the  riots.  At  least  three  such  com- 
mittees or  subcommittees  ha',  e  been  hold- 
ing hearintis  on  the  riots  in  various  cities 
and  these  hearings  are.  or  will  be  made, 
available  to  the  public.  At  the  moment 
the  four-part  h.earings  on  "Riots.  Civil 
and  Criminal  Di-sorders"  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Sut>committee  on  Investiga- 
tions are  available  free  of  charge  upon 
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request  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  There- 
after, they  may  be  puicnaiied  horn  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  at  the 
Oovernment  Printing  Office  Also,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Issued  its 
hearings,  entitled  'Antirlot  Bill — 1967,  ' 
which  are  available  under  the  same  con- 
ditions mentioned  above 

On  the  House  .-.ide,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  is  hold- 
ing hearings,  entitled  •Subversive  In- 
fluences in  Riots,  Looting  and  Bumin3," 
which  are  not  yet  available  Soon  to  be 
made  pubhc  by  :he  .>ame  comnutt^-e  is  a 
report.  Guerrilla  Warfare  Advocates  in 
the  United  Stales."  whxh  deals  with 
some  of  tile  apostles  of  violence. 

Although  the  various  publications 
mentioned  above  will  to  a  certain  extent 
alert  the  American  public  on  this  issue, 
the  stafTs  of  the  fomm..ttee.s  are  extrf  niely 
liHiitc'd  compared  to  the  facilities  oT  the 
FBI,  and  ti.f  dissemination  of  their  re- 
ports in  no  way  compares  to  the  com- 
munication and  uubhcity  facilities  which 
seek  to  yopularize  the  Commissions 
report 

The  informntlon  on  extremist  organi- 
zations and  individuals  who  espouse 
violence  to  attain  their  goals  is  e  pecially 
timely  today.  In  view  of  the  Commission's 
very  inadequate  handling  of  this  aspect, 
and  because  many  of  these  organizations 
and  individuals  are  still  in  operation  to- 
day, a  review  of  some  of  these  groups 
and  persons  and  their  operations  is  pre- 
sented here  This  Is  by  nj  means  a  com- 
prehensive treatment,  but  it  serves  to  in- 
dicate the  radical  natures  of  .some  of  the 
violence-prone  organi/aiions  The  Com- 
mission with  Its  unique  .sources  of  intelli- 
gence chose  not  to  alert  the  Amencan 
public  to  the  existence  of  these  dangers 
f  jr  reasons  which  they  alone  can  .supply 

Ri:VOH.TIu.N  \RY    .\LTtON    MOVSMSNT    I  BAM  i 

A  tiiumbnail  s.ketch  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement  — RAM — was 
given  by  J  Edgar  Hoover  in  his  testi- 
mony on  February  16,  1967.  as  previously 
noted 

R.VNt  .k  Ne^r  J  jrganlzauon.  Is  dedicated  to 
'.p.e  o%er:.>nrow  of  '.he  niplt-iUst  system  In  the 
Uriiced  .st-ites.  by  violence  if  necessary,  and 
lt,s  replacement  o^  .a  socuilist  system,  oriented 
t'>*<ird  the  Chinese  Ccitnmunlst  mterpreta- 
tiou  jt  NUrxism-Lenlnism.  Its  total  member- 
siiip  Is  estimated    it  le&s  than  50. 

RAM  has  orkt  inized  units  of  membership 
m  several  of  the  Larger  cities  and  is  attempt- 
ing to  recnilt  new  memoers  dUd  exp.ind  Its 
.sphere  of  mrtiier!  -e  Various  :eade,ca,of  the 
or^nlzatlon  have  p.irticlpated^frt  actNuies 
organized  by  the  more  mill»c.nt  civil  rlgV^ 
leaders  ;a  order  to  expand  Its  influence  ni 
racially  tense  areas 

RAM  was  organized  in  1963  imder  the 
direction  of  a  Negro  mi'.: '.ant.  Max  Stan- 
ford, in  Philadelphia.  Pa.  ALso  connected 
with  R.\M  is  the  much-publicized  Rob- 
ert William.-,  who  is  now  m  Peking. 
China,  and  who  is  identified  on  RAM 
hterature  as  chairman  in  exile  '  Wil- 
liams, another  Negro  militant,  fled  flie 
country  m  1961  to  escape  a  kidnaping 
charge  The  FBI  Wanted  '  poster  on 
Williams  reads  m  part: 

Wr.Uam.s  allegedly  has  possessed  a  large 
quantity  of  Mrearnis.  including  a  io  caliber 
pistol  which  he  carries  In  hu  car  He  h  i.s 
previously  been  dlajjnosed  as  schlzop.'irenic 
and  has  ad-.  ocMted  and  threatened  violence 
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WUUamji   sh.iuld    be    onsldereJ    armed    and 

extremely  dan.;.-: .    . 

The  Crusader  is  a  publication  which 
has  been  authored  by  Williams  since 
1959  and  it  contains  highly  flammatory 
directives  encouraging  the  use  of  force 
and  violence  hfre  in  the  United  Stales 
Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  September- 
OcUjber  1967  issue  of  the  Crusader 

Moiotov  cotktalls  are  very  effective  weap- 
oris  m  urb.m  guerrilla  A'arfare.  however,  a 
jiunbo  size  Is  even  iTMrf  cfTi-ctive  The  jumbo 
size  of  the  Blaclc  Power  Bomb  can  be  most 
effectively  used  .igamst  t.n.ks  .u-.d  irmore<l 
troop  c.vrters  wht-re  s-reet.s  .ire  narrow  and 
buildings  -ue  3  or  4  stones  high 

Another  statement  by  Williams  from 
the  .same  is.sue  of  the  Crusader  demon- 
strates the  detail  with  which  he  has 
studied  the  fomenting  of  civil  disorders: 

The  mo.st  aggressive  and  irrepressible  arm 
of  the  overall  organ.zati  .n  would  be  the  fire 
teams  They  would  work  in  complete  secrecy 
and  would  be  totally  divorced  m  the  orga- 
n.zatlon.U  sense  from  the  main  bodies  of  de- 
fense and  other  forces.  They  would  enjoy 
complete  autonomy  The  group  s  only  tangi- 
ble loyalty  to  them  would  be  in  umes  of  dis- 
tress. The  tire  team's  mission  would  be 
sabotage  Thousands  of  these  groups  w  )Uld 
be  org.^nized   tliroughout  racist  Ami-rlc  i 

Another  extremist  who  has  made  the 
headlines  m  the  recent  past  is  Robert 
Collier  of  the  Black  Liberation  Front,  a 
front  for  RAM  in  the  United  States.  It 
Will  be  recalled  that  Collier  was  one  of 
ihe  plotters  who  planned  to  blow  up  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  and  the 
Washington  Monument  hero  in  the  Na- 
tions  Capital.  Collier  has  admitted  that 
he  rtceived  guerrilla  training  from  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  during  his  visit  to 
Cuba. 

A  closer  look  at  Collier  and  his  ac- 
tivities appears  In  the  section  on  the 
PLP  and  the  Harlem  riots,  which  I  con- 
sider later  m  this  address. 

RAM  organizations  are  operating  In 
a  number  of  laru'e  cities,  and  although 
its  membership  is  small,  it  has  been 
increasing  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine  how 
a  few  RAM  extremLsts  are  required  to 
create  havoc  as  they  had  plaruied  to  do  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  in  July  of  1967.  Ac- 
cordin;,'  to  Philadelphia  District  Attorney 
Arlen  Specter.  RAM  had  planned  to 
create  a  not  and  then  poison  the  coffee 
and  sandwiches  to  be  served  to  police.  A 
quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  capable  of 
killing  several  thousands  was  found  m 
the   possession  of   RAM  members. 

A  month  before  the  Philadelphia  epi- 
sode, two  members  of  RAM  were  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  conspiring  to 
murder  Roy  Wllkins  of  the  NAACP  and 
Whitney  Younu;  of  the  National  Urban 
League  and  others. 

STVDKNT    NON-VtOLENT   COORDIJIATtNO    COMMIT- 
TT.y.    iSNCCi 

The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee— SNCC— is  a  nonmem- 
bership  organization  which,  at  its  incep- 
tion, engaged  in  voter  registration  work 
in  the  South,  but  which  has  assumed  an 
extremely  militant  policy  In  the  last 
few  years.  As  an  indication  of  how  far 
left  SNCC  has  gone,  its  leadership  "has 
proclaimed  that  they  will  accept  Com- 
munists Within  their  rank."  according  to 
Mr    Hoover's  1966  appropriations  testl- 
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mony  In  the  same  testimony  the  FBI 
Director  again  referred  to  SNCC  when 
commenting  on  an  April  23,  1965.  meet- 
uig  of  the  Negro  commission  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U.S.A.: 

Another  key  Item  stressed  during  the  .^prll 
23.  iy«5  meeting  was  to  have  party  contacts 
with  the  principal  civil  rights  organizations 
working  in  the  South,  including  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee  and 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, as  well  .IS  with  other  groups  which  .sup- 
ply medical  and  legal  aid  in  the  South. 

Director  Hoover  commented  furihei 
on  the  radical  natui-e  of  SNCC  and  RAM 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  FBI.  Fiscal 
Year  1967  •': 

.So-called  civil  rights  organi/.atlons  preacn- 
ing  hatred  for  the  while  race,  demanding  im- 
munity from  laws,  .md  advo<\itlng  vlolenci' 
con-titute  .1  .^erlous  thre.it  to  our  country 
Internal  security  liiese  organiz.itlons  sucii 
as  the  .Student  Non-Violent  CoordlnutiiU' 
Committee  and  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  hope  to  disrupt  the  iranquiUtv 
of  our  Nation  with  violence  to  further  the 
concept  oi  "black  powor  '  Leaders  of  the.si 
ijroups  conswintly  .itlenipt  to  .spre.id  domc.- 
ilc  discord  among  Negroes  by  making  inflam- 
matory speeches  and  issuing  hate-flUed  liter- 
ature, 

Mr.  Hoover  testified  in  1967  concern- 
ing tile  link  bef.veen  HAM  and  SNCC 
Willie  Stokelv  Carmiciiael  was  still  chair- 
man of  the  latter  group: 

In  espousing  his  philosophy  ol  'BlaiK 
Power,'  Carmlchael  has  been  m  irequen- 
cont.ict  with  Max  iitanford.  field  chair.mai. 
of  the  Ftevolutlonary  .Action  Movemeir 
fRAM).  a  highly  secret.  all-Negro,  Marxist- 
Leninist.  Chinese-Communist-oriented  or;_'.i- 
nlzatlon  which  advocates  guerrilla  warfan- 
to  obtain  its  goals,  and  has  afforded  Stanford 
.isBisUince  .md  guidance  in  lormini;  .i  BUu  . 
Panther  Party  m  New  Yvirk  C.ty 

References  to  SNCC  elsewhere  in  these 
remarks  will  further  indicate  the  ex 
trcme  nature  of  this  organization.  Her- 
again,  the  Commission  could  have  pro- 
vided a  service  to  the  .'\.;nerican  people  '■■: 
all  races  by  using  Us  unique  facilities  t 
expose  to  public  view  tiie  current  activi- 
iies  of  this  dangerous  '-;roup. 

PROCRESStVE     L.\BOR     P\RTY     .^ND     HARLEM     RIOT: 

In  his  February  16.  1967.  testimony.  J 
Edgar  Hoover  described  .mother  radic.ii 
organization,  the  Prouressne  Laboi 
Party.  According  to  Mr,  Hoovei ,  the  PLP 
was  'created  in  1962  oy  individuals  who 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Commum.st 
Party.  USA.  The  .suiinter  siroup  now 
known  as  the  Progressive  Labor  Party  i.- 
one  of  tlie  more  recently  oiitanized  Com- 
mumst  splinter  siroups  and  is  one  of  tiie 
most  militaiu  of  the  organizations  who.-e 
activities   .ve  follow" 

Concerrung  its  membersliip.  Hoover 
stated : 

Its  membership  consl.sts  of  basically  rela- 
tively youthful,  dedicated  revolutionists 
who  do  not  liesliaie  to  i{o  forth  into  the 
.streets  to  ftirlher  iti  pnigrams.  It  is  an  or- 
^anu^atlon  which  itggressively  luid  militarily 
strives  to  develop  followers  for  its  goal,  a 
socialist  United  States  based  on  Marxlst- 
Ixjninist  principles. 

One  former  member  of  the  PLP.  Phil- 
lip Abbott  Luce,  throws  some  light  on 
the  extreme  nature  of  this  organization 
in  his  book.  'Road  to  Revolution — Com- 
munist Guerrilla  Warfare  in  the  U.S.A. 
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In  June  1964.  Luce  and  fom-  otlier  mem- 
bers of  the  PLP  discussed  the  possibility 
of  going  underground  to  start  a  guer- 
rilla operation  similar  to  that  used  in 
Cuba  by  the  Communists  to  destroy  the 
government.  Stated  Luce: 

Tlie  group  to  whlcli  I  was  assigned  would 
attempt  to  bring  out  a  newspaper  and  to 
print  leatlels  and  inllsuninaton,"  propaganda 
.i^ainst  the  government  and  the  police.  Other 
(;roups  had  different  resjX)nslblUtles,  but  all 
,'1  us  v^cre  to  be  engaged  In  full  time  .ictivlty 
t«i  bring  about  the  ghetto  uprisings,  .  .  . 
I  .Iter,  we  were  all  briefed  on  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities and  each  was  armed  with  a 
pistol  and  told  tliat  It  was  up  to  us  how  we 
used  our  weapons. 

Although  the  PLP  underground  oper- 
lUion  was  not  put  in  to  effect,  members 
oi  this  organization  were  active  in  the 
Harlem  riots  which  took  place  a  month 
later  in  New  York.  One  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  PLP.  Bill  E^pton,  was  a  prime 
mover  in  the  establishment  of  the  Har- 
lem Defcn.se  Council,  the  vehicle  for  cai'- 
r.mg  on  suerrilla  warfare  against  the 
police.  Two  hours  before  the  Harlem 
:iots  began,  a  speech  by  Epton  was  taped 
111  which  he  was  recorded  as  saying: 

We  will  not  be  fully  free  until  we  smash 
this  state  completely  and  totally. 

During  the  Harlem  riots,  meetings 
>  eie  held  at  PLP  headquarters  in  which 
iienionstiations  on  how  to  make  moiotov 
cocktails  were  conducted.  Also,  during 
■:\o  riots  posters  reading  "Wanted  for 
Murder — GUligan  the  Cop"  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  rioters.  Rampaging  Ne- 
ro youths  were  later  seen  with  these 
it-iiflets  being  waved  in  the  air. 

On  January  27.  1966,  Epton  was  sen- 
tenced to  1  year  in  prison  on  three 
separate  charges,  with  sentences  to  run 
concurrently. 

In  addition  to  the  part  played  by  PLP 
in  the  Harlem  affair,  the  CPUSA  par- 
ticipated in  rallies  during  the  riots  cal- 
culated to  further  incite  the  rioters. 
Jesse  Gray,  who  has  been  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  CP.  called  for  guerrilla 
warfare  at  one  such  rally.  Gray  made  the 
asual  charges  of  police  brutality  which 
the  CP  and  the  PLP  had  been  repeating 
tor  weeks  before  the  riots  began.  The 
Communist  publication,  the  Worker,  of 
November  15.  1964.  conceded  that  the 
PLP  "played  a  provocative  role  in  the 
recent  Harlem  riots." 

vviietlier  all  of  the  various  partici- 
',)  nts  involved  in  the  Harlem  riots  co- 
ordinated their  activities,  or  whether 
they  played  their  parts  independently,  is 
it  secondai-y  importance.  SuflQce  it  to  say 
::iat  radical  elements  exploited  and  ag- 
-:ravated  the  uprising  once  it  got  under 
•' .ly.  Whether  there  was  evidence  to 
prove  a  "conspiracy"  or  not  does  not  les- 
•  11  the  damage  caused  by  extremists,  nor 
:i  'es  it  diminish  the  danger  presented  by 
tiiese  individuals  and  these  organiza- 
tions. 

In  treating  the  Harlem  riots,  the  Com- 
mission had  this  to  say : 

On  July  16.  in  New  York  City,  several  young 
.■,%--roes  walking  to  summer  school  classes  be- 
iine  involved  In  a  dispute  with  a  white 
'Hiding  superintendent.  When  an  off-duty 
^  ice  lieutenant  Intervened,  a  15-year-old 
')  V  attacked  him  with  a  knife.  The  officer 
i.oi  and  killed  the  boy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  the  following  day.  tlie  Progressive  I^abor 
Movement,  a  Marxlst-Lenmlst  organization, 
printed  and  pa.ssed  out  inflammatory  leaflets 
charging  tlie  police  with  brutality. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  shootliut.  a 
rally  called  by  the  Congress  of  Ilucial  Equal- 
ity to  protest  the  MLsslsslppl  lynch  murders 
developed  into  a  march  on  a  precinct  police 
station.  The  crowd  clashed  with  the  police: 
one  person  was  killed,  and  12  police  officers 
and  19  citizens  Injured. 

For  several  days  thereafter  the  pattern  was 
repeated:  despite  exhortations  of  Negro  com- 
munity leaders  against  violence,  protest  ral- 
lies became  uncontrollable.  Police  battled 
mobs  in  Harlem  and  in  the  Bedford  Stuy- 
vesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  Firemen  fought 
flres  started  with  Moiotov  cockt^iUs,  Wlien 
bricks  and  bottles  were  thrown,  ])ollce  re- 
sponded with  gunfire.  Widespread  looting 
followed  and  many  persons  were  Injured, 

Again  there  is  both  confusion  and 
omission  in  the  Commission's  account  of 
the  disorder.  Either  the  Cormnission  has 
attributed  the  rally  to  the  wrong  group, 
or  they  totally  failed  to  mention  that  the 
Progressive  Labor  Movement  held  a 
rally — attended  by  250  to  300  persons — 
only  hours  before  the  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence. This  was  the  rally  where  Epton  in- 
cited the  crowd.  In  addition  to  his  state- 
ments on  "smashing  the  state"  in  order 
to  gain  "freedom."  Epton  also  suggested 
that  some  "cops"  and  judges  might  also 
have  to  be  killed. 

Epton's  exact  words  were: 

We  will  not  be  fully  free  until  we  smash 
this  state  completely  and  totally.  We're  going 
to  have  kill  a  lot  of  these  cops,  a  lot  of  the 
Judges,  and  we'll  have  to  ro  against  the 
army. 

New  York  City  Police  Detective 
Adolph  Hart  had  infiltrated  the  Harlem 
PLM  and  was  close  to  Epton  and  the 
group.  In  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  on 
November  22,  1967,  he  noted: 

I  met  with  Epton  at  the  Progressive  Labor 
headquarters.  It  was  there  he  spoke  about 
combatting  and  beating  the  police  in  various 
events — like  tiie  picket  line,  ways  of  throwing 
marbles  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  stick- 
ing them  with  sharp  instruments. 

In  addition,  PLM  leaders  at  one  point 
planned  to  use  six  smoke  bombs  during 
an  appearance  of  Mississippi  Gov.  Ross 
Bamett.  but  later  changed  to  eggs  for 
fear  of  injuring  students — no  mention 
of  injiuing  the  Governor. 

Hart  also  revealed  how  the  PLM  in- 
tended to  establish,  through  'block  cap- 
tains," a  system  of  instant  mobilization, 
how  they  had  printed  leaflets  explaining 
the  manufactiu-e  of  moiotov  cocktails, 
leaflets  charging  police  brutality,  the 
famous  "Wanted  for  Murder — Gilllgan 
the  Cop"  posters,  another  inflammatory 
leaflet  linking  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  with  the 
New  York  police,  and  the  methodology  of 
rioting  explained  by  Robert  Williams  In 
his  racist-Communist  publication. 

During  his  testimony,  I  personally 
asked  Detective  Hart  these  questions: 

Mr.  ASHBROOK    ,    , 

In  your  cnlnlon — and  I  guess  .ill  we  can 
have  is  your  opinion — once  the  riots  started, 
regardless  of  how  they  started,  were  some  of 
the  events  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  type 
planned  In  advance  by  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  wovild  definitely  say  so. 

The  mere  fact  of  all  the  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics— Moiotov  cocktails  thrown  at  the  police 
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cars,  which  was  done  during  the  riots;  sniper 
shooting  from  the  rooftops;  throwing  of  vari- 
ous missiles  and  running  away  down  the 
side  streets;  etc, 

Mr  .'\sHBRooK.  What  they  advocated,  what 
they  talked  about  in  advance,  of  which  you 
were  a  paity.  \ou  testily  trum  direct  knowl- 
edge. You  could  not  testify  from  direct 
knowledge  about  everybody  on  every  rooftop. 

But.  in  your  opinion,  what  happened  was 
a  logical  foUowup  of  what  they  had  advo- 
cated and  trained  themselves  to  do  in  ad- 
vance. So  when  the  spark  was  there  and 
started,  the  guerrilla  tactics  which  they  had 
been  talking  about  and  instructing  them- 
selves In  then,  in  fact,  became  a  reality. 

There  was  a  connection  in  your  opinion  be- 
tween what  they  had  taught  and  advocated 
and  what  happened  In  the  riots? 

Mr,  Hart.  Yes,  sir,  definitely. 

Realizing  the  potential  impact  of  this 
statement,  several  other  members  of  the 
committee  also  tried  to  make  sure  there 
would  be  no  mistake.  Representative 
Albert  W.at.son  asked: 

Mr.    W.^rsoN  ,   they    teach    the    •.  lolent 

over'hrow  oi  the  Government,  instructions 
In  karate  and  guerrilla  warfare  and  Moiotov 
oooktalls.  and  .such  as  th»t? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes.  sir, 

Mr,  W.^TSON.  The  principal  tlirust  of  their 
operation  i.s  to  exjiloit  any  racial  differences 
and  also  to  exploit  the  antlpollce  feeling  on 
the  part  of  so  many  people'/ 

Mr    Hart,  Yes,  sir 

Mr,  Watson.  Tliose  two  areas  are  the  prin- 
cipal areas  ol  operation.'? 

Mr.  Ha!it,  Yes,  sir. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr,  Watson,  Nailing  It  down  Just  one  more 
time — the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Ichord  and 
Mr  .\shbrook — although  we  cannot  say  that 
one  particular  thing  caused  a  riot,  can  we 
not  reduce  It  to  this  answer — that  at  least 
tills  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Progressive 
Labor  Movement  on  July  18  wris  the  trigger- 
ing device  or  the  catalyst  wlilch  resulted  in 
the  riots? 

Mr.  Hart.  In  my  o-pinlon.  definitely  so. 

Another  New  York  City  detective  also 
infiltrated  the  leftist  camp.  Raymond 
Wood  entered  the  inner  i,'roup  of  mili- 
tants in  CORE  prior  to  the  now  famous 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. 

Tiirough  contacts  in  CORE.  Wood  be- 
came acquainted  with  Robert  Collier  who 
told  him,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  met  Che  Guevara,  that  he  had  been 
a  member  of  RAM.  had  attended  a  Cuban 
seminar  at  the  North  Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy in  Cuba  and  while  there  had  taken 
instruction  in  the  'art  of  handling  ex- 
plosives and  guerrilla  warfare"  from  a 
"North  Vietcong  major.  '  Collier  stated, 
according  to  Wood,  that  he  hoped  to 
form  an  extremely  militant  auerrilla 
army  iiere  in  the  United  States. 

Wood  entered  into  the  group  which 
actually  plotted  to  blast  the  famous 
statue  and  at  the  last  minute  foiled  the 
attempt,  but  only  after  pickin.g  up  the 
blasting  material  which  had  been  smug- 
gled in  from  Canada. 

Wood  stated  that  there  was  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Harlem  PLM  and  the 
Black  Liberation  Front.  Collier's  extrem- 
ist "army."  Remembering  Epton's  .=;tate- 
ment  during  the  rally,  one  wonders 
whether  these  "armies"  are  one  and  the 
same. 

Returning  to  the  Commission's  state- 
ment of  the  Harlem  riots,  in  addition  to 
the  problem  of   which  group   held   the 
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request  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  There- 
after, liwy  may  be  purchased  Troni  the 
Superintf-ndent  of  Document*  at  the 
Government  Pnntmi^  Office  Also,  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is^sued  :ta 
hear;n.?s.  entitled  Antiriut.  Bill  -iy''>T," 
which  are  available  under  the  sanie  con- 
ditioas  mentioned  above 

On  the  House  side,  the  Hou.m'  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  is  hold- 
ing heann«s.  entitled  Subvprslve  In- 
fluences in  Riot3.  Lootim:  and  Bumim;.  " 
which  are  not  yet  available  Soon  to  be 
made  pubhc  by  the  .>ame  comiiKttfe  is  a 
repoit,  Guernlla  Warfare  Advocates  in 
the  United  States,  wh.ch  deals  with 
some  of  the  apostles  of  violence 

Aithouui;  the  various  publications 
mentioned  above  ■viU  to  a  certa:n  extent 
alert  the  American  public  on  this  Issue 
the  >;tafrs  3f  the  romm.tlees  are  extren.ely 
hnatc-d  cumpared  to  the  facihties  of  the 
FBI.  and  the  dissemination  of  their  re- 
ports in  no  way  compares  to  the  com- 
niuiucativa  and  uublicity  fiiciiitu'.s  which 
seelc  to  popularize  the  Commission's 
rf.'ort 

The  mformiition  on  extremist  orRanl- 
zations  and  individuals  who  espcxise 
violence  to  attain  their  i^oals  is  e.speclally 
timely  today.  In  view  of  the  Commission's 
very  inadequate  handhnsj  of  this  aspect, 
and  beoHa^e  many  iif  these  ori;anizations 
and  individuals  are  still  in  operation  to- 
day, a  review  of  .some  of  these  groups 
and  per^jns  and  their  operations  is  pre- 
sented here  This  is  by  n.j  means  a  com- 
prehensive treatment,  but  it  serves  to  in- 
dicate the  radical  natures  >>f  .some  of  the 
violence-prone  {jr«ani/ations  The  Com- 
mission with  Its  unique  sources  oi  intelli- 
gence chose  not  to  alert  the  Amencan 
public  to  the  existence  of  these  dangers 
tor  reasons  w  lich  they  alone  can  supply 

aEVOLVnuN\»Y    AtTlllN    MOVEMENT      RAM' 

A  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement  — Ri\M— was 
given  by  J  Edsar  Hoover  in  his  testi- 
mony on  February  16,  1967  as  previously 
noted 

KAM  k  Ne^r  >  irganlxaUon.  is  dedicated  to 
the  overtnrow  ut  the  aipltallst  system  in  the 
ITnlted  Jitates.  Dy  vlolenre  if  iieceMary.  4nd 
lt»  replacement  bv  a  socialist  system,  irlented 
towtvrd  the  Ctuiittt>e  Cooimunlst  mcerprer*- 
tion  jf  Marxism-Lenmism  Its  toUil  member- 
ship 18  estimated    it  lesa  than  50 

RAM  naa  ir^.mlzeU  units  of  membership 
in  several  uf  the  larger  cities  and  Is  atteinpt- 
lau  to  recruit  rie*  members  and  expand  Its 
sphere  ->f  inflneiM-e  Various  leaders  jf  the 
organization  have  participated  in  activities 
organized  by  the  more  mlUt-int  ci'.  11  rights 
leaders  in  )rder  to  expand  Its  influence  In 
racially  tense  areas 

RAM  was  ur^;ani/od  m  1963  under  the 
direction  of  a  Nettro  mil  rant.  Max  Stan- 
ford, :n  Philadelphia.  Pa  Also  connected 
with  R.\M  Is  the  much-publicized  Rob- 
ert Williams,  who  is  now  in  Pekinuv 
China,  and  who  Ls  ideiitihed  ■>u  RAM 
literature  is  chairman  in  exilf  '  Wi!- 
lianxs.  another  Nekjro  militant,  fied  the 
country  in  1961  to  escape  a  kidnapinu 
charne  The  FBI  Wanted  "  pu.-ter  on 
Williams  reads  in  part: 

Williams  .lilegetlly  has  p^wsessed  a  large 
quantity  uf  nreurms.  ln<ludlnK  i  •♦S  rallber 
pi.stol  wnich  he  carries  In  ;ils  c*r  He  his 
previously  been  diagnosed  .u>  schizophrenic 
and  has  ,»d'  rjC'ited  and  Uireatened  violence. 
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Williams   should    b«    considered    armed    .md 
extremely  dangerous. 

The  Criisader  Is  a  publication  which 
has  been  authored  by  Williams  since 
1959  and  It  contains  highly  flammatory 
directives  encouraging  the  use  of  force 
and  violence  here  ui  the  United  Stales 
Here  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  September- 
Ocu:>ber  1967  issue  of  the  Cnusader 

Molotov  cocktails  are  very  ctTecllvc  Ai.-.ip- 
otuj  in  urbiin  guerrilla  warfare.  lu>w?\er.  a 
jumbo  size  is  oven  nusre  t-fTortive  The  jumbo 
size  of  the  Black  Power  Bomb  can  be  most 
effectively  used  ,igaliii>t  tanks  .uid  i.rniore<i 
u-.jop  crwrlers  where  streets  are  narrow  and 
buildings   j-e  i   ir  4  ^tL)r!es  high 

Another  sutement  by  Williams  from 
the  .same  issue  of  the  Crusader  demon- 
strates the  detnil  with  which  he  has 
studied  the  fomenting  of  civil  disorders: 

nic  most  aggre  J>lve  and  i^rrepre.vsihle  arm 
at  the  jvcratl  org.ui.iMtlKU  would  be  the  lire 
te.kms  Tliev  wuiUd  work  in  complete  jecre<:y 
.md  would  be  lotAlly  dlvurced  In  the  orga- 
a.zaUonal  sense  Iro/n  tlie  main  ixKltes  of  de- 
fense and  other  forces  They  wiMild  enjoy 
complete  autoiujinv  The  group's  i>nly  '..ui^- 
ble  loyalty  ui  them  wou.d  be  in  times  of  dis- 
tress The  tire  team's  mission  would  be 
iaootoge  rniiusands  of  Uicse  groups  w  iuld 
be    jrk;.vni/a'd   throughout  racist   .VnuTici 

Another  extremist  who  has  made  the 
headlines  m  the  recent  pa.st  is  Robert 
Collier  of  the  Black  L.beralion  Front,  a 
tront  for  RAM  in  the  United  Stales  It 
will  be  recalled  tliat  Collier  was  one  of 
the  ijlotters  who  planned  to  blow  up  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  ;\nd  the 
Washington  Monument  here  in  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital.  Collier  has  admitted  that 
he  11  ceived  guerrilla  trauiing  from  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam  during  his  visit  to 
Cuba 

A  closer  look  at  Collier  and  his  ac- 
tivities appears  In  tlie  section  on  the 
PLP  and  the  Harlem  riots,  which  I  con- 
sider !ali-;  .11  thLs  address 

RAM  organizations  are  operating  In 
a  number  of  larue  cities,  and  although 
Its  membership  is  small,  it  has  been 
incrfasin«  It  is  not  hard  to  imat,'ine  how 
a  few  RAM  extremL'ts  are  rerpilred  to 
create  havoc  as  they  had  planned  to  do  In 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  m  July  of  1967.  Ac- 
cording lo  Philadelphia  District  Attorney 
Arlen  Specter.  RAM  had  planned  to 
create  a  not  and  then  poison  the  cofTee 
and  sandwiches  to  be  M-rved  to  police.  A 
quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  capable  of 
killintr  several  thousands  wa.v  found  in 
the   possession   of    RAM   members 

A  month  before  the  Philadelphia  epi- 
sode, two  members  of  RAM  were  ar- 
rested and  char.4ed  with  conspirinu  to 
murder  Roy  Wllklns  of  the  NAACP  and 
Whitney  'YotinL;  of  the  National  Urban 
League  and  others 

STPDCNT    N>>M-v:oLENT    COORDINATING    roMMfT- 
rrr    • 5NI c    ' 

The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordlnat- 
mt;  Committee — SNCC — Is  a  nonmem- 
beishlp  organization  which,  at  its  incep- 
tion, engaged  In  voter  registration  work 
in  the  South,  but  which  has  assumed  an 
extremely  militant  policy  In  the  last 
few  years  As  an  indication  of  how  far 
left  SNCC  has  '-tone.  Its  leadership  has 
proclaimed  that  'hey  will  accept  Com- 
munists within  their  rank.  '  according  to 
Mr.  Hoover's  1966  appropriations  testl- 
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mony  In  the  same  testimony  the  FBI 
Director  again  referred  to  SNCC  when 
commenting  on  an  April  23,  1965.  meet- 

iiit;  ot  the  Negro  commission  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  USA.: 

.\iu>Ther  key  Item  stressed  during  the  .\pr-.l 
J3.  lytiS  meeting  was  to  have  party  conUiciti 
with  the  principal  civil  rights  organizations 
working  in  the  South.  Including  the  Student 
Non-Violent  Coordinating  Committee  ana 
the  Sinithern  Christian  l.eadershlp  Confer- 
ence, as  well  .us  with  other  group>s  which  t-up- 
ply  medical  and  legal  aid  in  the  South 

Director  Hoover  commented  further 
on  the  radical  nature  of  SNCC  and  RAM 
m  the  Annual  Report  of  the  FBI.  Fi.scal 
Year  1967'  ; 

So-called  >  uU  rights  orijanlzallon.s  preaci,- 
mg  haired  lor  the  while  race,  demanding  im- 
munity from  laws,  and  advocating  violence 
constitute  a  serious  threat  to  our  country 
Internal  ;,eciir:ty  1  hese  organizations  .'iuch 
as  the  Stvidenl  Non-Violent  Cv>ordlnatou' 
Committee  and  the  Revolutionary  Action 
Movement  hope  to  disrupt  the  triuiciuil::-. 
of  our  Nation  with  vi  ileiue  to  further  the 
concept  ol  "black  powor  '  L,eauerj  of  the*.<' 
groups  constantly  alleinot  lo  spread  dointf- 
tlc  discord  among  Negroes  by  making  Inflam- 
malory  speeches  and  issuing  hate-flUetl  liter- 
ature. 

Mr.  Hoover  testified  in  1967  concern- 
ing the  link  betwt>en  RAM  and  SNCC 
while  Stokfly  Carmichael  was  still  chair- 
man of  the  latter  group: 

In  espousing  his  philosophy  of  "Black 
Power.  ■  Carmichael  has  been  in  trequeni 
c  intact  with  Max  atanlo/d.  Held  chairman 
(.f  the  Revolutionary  .Action  Mnvemer.' 
iRAMi.  a  highly  secret.  all-Negro,  Marxlst- 
Loninlst,  Chliiese-Coininuiu.st-Mi  lented  orc.i- 
nizatlon  which  advocates  guerrilla  warfare 
to  obtain  it«  goals,  and  has  lUTorded  Stanford 
.tiSlstance  .ind  guidance  m  ri.,'mini.;  .i  Bla^.. 
Puither  Party  m  New  'V  irk  C.t; 

Itefcrences  to  SNCC  dsewherc  in  thtM 
remarks  will  further  indicate  the  ex- 
treme nature  of  this  omanization.  Hen 
again,  the  Commission  could  have  pro- 
vided a  service  to  the  Amencan  people  o: 
all  r.ices  by  u.sing  its  unique  facilities  t 
expo.^e  to  imblic  view  the  current  activi- 
ties of  this  dangerous  -iroup 

PROCRCSsrVT     L.\BOR     P.\RTY     MiO     II.^RLEM     RIOTS 

In  his  February  16.  1967,  testimony.  .J 
Ednar  Hoover  described  .'.not her  radical 
ori^aiiization.  the  t"rot,rts.si\e  Labo: 
Party  .-Xccording  to  Mr  Hon\ei.  the  PLP 
■\as  created  m  19HJ  oy  individuals  who 
had  been  t.xpeiled  bv  the  Cointnuiii.-t 
Party.  US  A.  The  -^ujinter  moup  now 
known  as  the  Proxressive  Lalxu  Party  i.- 
one  of  the  more  recently  organized  Coni- 
muiust  splinter  croups  ..nd  i.^  one  of  the 
most  iniluaiu  of  the  orL'ani/.atioiis  whose 
aetuilies   .se  follow  ' 

Concennng  its  memberslup.  Hoover 
stated ; 

Its  membership  ouslsts  of  basically  rela- 
tively youthful,  dedicated  revolutlonlj^t."; 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  kjo  forth  into  ihe 
flreets  tc  tiirther  .is  programs.  It  Is  an  or- 
gamzallori  which  aggre.ssively  iuid  militarily 
strivee  to  develop  followers  for  Its  goal.  .< 
siKlallst  United  States  baeed  ..n  Mitrxist- 
iiontntst  principles. 

One  foinier  member  of  the  PLP.  Phil- 
lip .Abbott  Luce,  throws  some  light  on 
th.e  extn'ine  nature  .tf  this  organization 
in  his  book.  "Road  to  Revolution— Com- 
munist Guenilla  Warfare  in  the  USA. 
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In  June  1964.  Luc«  and  four  oUier  mem- 
bers of  the  PLP  discussed  the  possibility 
of  going  underground  to  start  a  guer- 
rilla operation  .similar  to  that  used  in 
Cuba  by  the  Communists  lo  destroy  the 
government.  Stated  Luce: 

The  grouj)  to  which  I  was  assigned  would 
.ittenipt  to  bring  out  a  newspaper  and  to 
ji.'lni    leiitlets  and   mlliunmatcry  propaganda 

ij.tlnsi  the  government  and  the  police.  Other 
f;roup.s  had  tiitlerent  responsibilities,  but  all 
•1  us  were  to  be  engaged  in  lull  time  activity 
t.i  itrlng  .ibout  the  ghetto  uprisings.  .  .  . 
I.iter.  we  were  all  brlefetl  on  Individual  re- 
.-ponsibilitles  and  each  was  armed  with  a 
jiistol  :.nd  told  that  it  was  up  to  us  how  we 

^trt  our  'veiipons. 

•Mthough  the  PLP  underground  oper- 
.ition  was  not  put  in  to  effect,  members 
i!  this  orttamzation  were  active  in  the 
Harlem  riots  which  took  place  a  month 
..iter  in  New  York.  One  of  the  vice  presi- 
d-'iits  ol  the  PLP.  Bill  Epton,  was  a  prime 
Muivor  in  the  e.stablishment  of  the  Har- 
lem Defen.'^e  Council,  the  vehicle  for  cai- 
ving  on  ;,'uerrilla  warfare  against  the 
lolice.  Two  hours  before  the  Harlem 
.lots  began,  a  speech  by  Epton  was  taped 
:ii  which  he  was  recorded  as  saying: 

We  will  not  be  fully  free  until  we  smash 
•hl.s   state   completely  and   totally. 

Dunns    the    Harlem    liots.    meetings 

ere  held  at  PLP  headquarters  in  which 

uinonstiations  on  how  to  make  molotov 

'cktails  were  conducted.   .Al.<;o.   during 

•l.e   riots  pesters  reading  "Wanted  for 

Murder — Gilligan    the   Cop"    were   dis- 

iibuted  to  the  rioters.  Rampaging  Ne- 

:o  youths  were  later  seen  with  these 

.  -tillets  being  waved  in  the  air. 

On  Januarj-  27.  1966,  Epton  was  sen- 
tenced   to    1    year   in    prison   on   three 
oparate  charges,  with  sentences  to  run 
concurrently. 

In  addition  to  the  part  played  by  PLP 
:;:   the  Harlem  affair,   the  CPUSA  par- 
•icipated  in  rallies  during  the  riots  cal- 
culated   to    further   incite    the    rioters. 
.'esse  Gray,  who  has  been  identified  as  a 
member  of  the  CP,  called  for  guerrilla 
■■  arfare  at  one  such  rally.  Gray  made  the 
isual  charges  of  police  brutality  which 
he  CP  and  the  PLP  had  been  repeating 
:   r  weeks   before  the  riots  began.  The 
''omraunist  publication,  the  'Worker,  of 
November   15.    1964,   conceded  that  the 
PLP    'played  a  provocative  role  in  the 
:  ecent  Harlem  riots." 
\Vl:e;li.?r   all   of   ilie   various   partici- 
nts  involved  in  the  Harlem  riots  co- 
ordinated   their    activities,    or    whether 
•tiey  jMayed  their  parts  independently,  is 
■f  secondary  importance.  Suffice  it  to  say 
.'.at  radical  elements  exploited  and  ag- 
:avated  the  uprising  once  it  got  under 
ay.    Whether    there    was    evidence    to 
:>rove  a  "conspiracy"  or  not  does  not  les- 
e:i  the  damage  caused  by  extremists,  nor 
'i  H-'s  it  diminish  the  danger  presented  by 
■i.e.se   individuals    and    these   organiza- 
"iLins. 

In  treating  the  Harlem  riots,  the  Com- 
mission had  this  to  say : 

On  July  16.  In  New  'V'ork  City,  several  young 
.'■•'izroes  walking  to  summer  school  classes  be- 
'.rne  involved  in  a  dispute  with  a  white 
Hiding  superintendent.  When  an  off-duty 
:  lice  lieutenant  Intervened,  a  15-year-olci 
' j'ly  attacked  him  with  a  knife.  The  officer 
■^i.ot  and  killed  the  bov. 
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On  the  following  day.  the  Pro;;rcsslve  Labor 
Movement,  a  Marxlst-Leninist  organiitatlon. 
printed  and  pa.ssed  out  inflammatory  leatlet.s 
charging  the  police  with  brutulity. 

On  the  second  day  after  the  shootltitr.  a 
rally  called  by  the  Congres.s  of  Raciil  Equal- 
ity to  protest  the  Mississippi  lynch  murders 
developed  into  a  march  on  a  precinct  police 
station.  The  crowd  clashed  with  the  police: 
one  person  was  killed,  and  12  jxilice  officers 
and  19  citizens  injured. 

For  several  days  thereafter  the  pattern  was 
repeated:  despite  exhortations  of  Negro  com- 
munity leaders  against  violence,  protest  ral- 
lies became  uncontrollable.  Police  battled 
mobs  In  Harlem  and  in  the  Bedford  .Stuy- 
vesant  section  of  Brooklyn.  Firemen  fought 
fires  started  with  Molotov  cockt^iils.  When 
bricks  and  bottles  were  thrown.  |>ollce  re- 
sponded with  gunfire.  Widespread  looting 
followed  and  many  persons  were  injured. 

Again  there  is  both  confusion  and 
omission  in  the  Commission's  account  of 
the  disorder.  Either  the  Conuni.ssion  has 
attributed  the  rally  to  the  wrong  group, 
or  they  totally  failed  to  mention  that  the 
Progressive  Labor  Movement  held  a 
rally — attended  by  250  to  300  persons — 
only  hours  before  the  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence. This  was  the  rally  where  Epton  in- 
cited the  crowd.  In  addition  to  liis  state- 
ments on  "smashing  the  state"  in  order 
to  gain  "freedom,"  Epton  also  .suggested 
that  some  "cops"  and  .judges  might  also 
have  to  be  killed. 

Epton's  exact  words  were: 

We  will  not  be  fully  free  until  we  smash 
this  state  completely  and  totally.  We're  going 
to  have  kill  a  lot  of  these  cops,  a  lot  of  the 
judges,  and  we'll  have  to  go  ;igalnst  the 
army. 

New  York  City  Police  Detective 
Adolph  Hart  had  infiltrated  the  Harlem 
PLM  and  was  close  to  Epton  and  the 
group.  In  testifying  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  on 
November  22,  1967,  he  not«d: 

I  met  with  Epton  at  the  Progressive  Labor 
headquarters.  It  was  there  he  spoke  about 
combatting  and  beating  the  police  In  various 
events — like  the  picket  line,  ways  of  throwing 
marbles  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses,  stick- 
ing them  with  sharp  instruments. 

In  addition,  PLM  leaders  at  one  point 
planned  to  use  six  smoke  bombs  during 
an  appearance  of  Mississippi  Gov.  Ross 
Bamett,  but  later  changed  to  eggs  for 
fear  of  injuring  students. — no  mention 
of  injuring  the  Governor. 

Hart  also  revealed  how  the  PLM  in- 
tended to  establish,  through  'block  cap- 
tains," a  system  of  instant  mobilization, 
how  they  had  printed  leaflets  explaining 
the  manufacture  of  molotov  cocktails, 
leaflets  charging  police  brutality,  the 
famous  "'Wanted  for  Murder — Gilligan 
the  Cop"  posters,  another  inflammatorj' 
leaflet  linking  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  with  the 
New  York  police,  and  the  methodology  of 
rioting  explained  by  Robert  'Williams  In 
his  racist-Commtmist  publication. 

During  his  testimony,  I  personally 
asked  Detective  Hart  these  questions: 

Mr.  ASHBROOK    .    .    . 

In  your  nplnlon — and  I  gues.';  .:11  we  can 
have  Is  your  opinion — once  the  riots  started, 
regardless  of  how  they  started,  were  some  of 
the  events  of  the  guerrilla  warfare  type 
planned  In  advance  by  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party? 

Mr.  Hart.  I  would  definitely  say  so. 

The  mere  fact  of  all  the  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics— Molotov  cocktails  thrown  at  the  police 
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cars,  which  was  done  during  the  riots;  sniper 
shooting  from  the  rooftops;  throwing  of  vari- 
ous missiles  and  running  away  down  the 
side  streets;  etc, 

Mr  AsHBRooK.  What  they  advocated,  what 
they  talked  about  in  advance,  of  which  you 
were  a  patty,  you  te.stily  irom  direci  knowl- 
edge. You  could  not  testify  from  direct 
knowledge  about  everybody  on  every  rooftop. 

But,  in  your  opinion,  what  happened  was 
a  logical  followup  of  what  they  had  advo- 
cated and  trained  themselves  to  do  in  ad- 
vance. So  when  the  spark  was  there  and 
started,  the  guerrilla  tactics  which  they  had 
been  talking  about  and  Instructing  them- 
selves in  then.  In  fact,  became  a  reality. 

There  was  a  connection  in  your  opinion  t>e- 
tween  what  they  had  taught  and  advocated 
and  what  happened  in  the  riots? 

Mr.  Hart.  Yes,  sir,  definitely. 

Realizing  the  potential  impact  of  this 
statement,  several  other  members  of  the 
committee  also  tried  to  make  sure  there 
would  be  no  mistake.  Representative 
Albert  W.^tson  asked: 

Mr.  Wat.son  .  .  .  they  teach  the  'violent 
overTlirow  ol  the  Government.  ;ri.<^tructlons 
In  karate  and  guerrilla  warfare  and  Molotov 
cocktails,  anri  .such  as  that? 

Mr,  Hart   Yes.  sir. 

.Mr  Watson.  The  principal  thru.st  of  their 
operation  is  to  exploit  imy  racial  differences 
and  also  to  exploit  the  antipolice  feeling  on 
the  part  of  so  many  people? 

Mr.  Haht.  Yes.  !-lr, 

Mr.  Watson.  Tliose  two  arras  .ire  '.lie  prin- 
cipal areas  of  operations? 

Mr.  Hart,  Yes.  sir, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  Watson,  Nailing  It  down  Just  one  more 
time — the  question  asked  by  Mr,  Ichord  and 
Mr.  .^shbrockk — aUhoush  we  cannot  say  that 
one  particular  thing  caused  a  riot,  can  we 
not  reduce  it  to  this  answer — that  at  least 
this  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Progressive 
Uibor  Movement  on  July  18  w.-is  the  trigger- 
ing device  or  the  catalvst  which  resulted  in 
the  riots? 

Mr,  Hart,  In  my  opinion,  definitely  so. 

Another  New-  York  City  detective  also 
infiltrated  the  leftist  camp.  Raymond 
■Wood  entered  the  inner  s:roup  of  mili- 
tants in  CORE  prior  to  the  now  famous 
attempt  to  blow  up  the  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty, 

Through  contacts  in  CORE.  Wood  be- 
came acquainted  with  Robert  Collier  who 
told  him,  among  other  things,  that  he 
had  met  Che  Guevara,  that  he  had  been 
a  member  of  RAM.  had  attended  a  Cuban 
seminar  at  the  North  'Vietnamese  Em- 
bassy in  Cuba  and  while  there  had  taken 
instruction  in  the  "art  of  handling  ex- 
plosives and  guerrilla  warfare"  from  a 
"North  'Vietcong  major.  "  Collier  stated, 
according  to  Wood,  that  he  hoped  to 
form  an  extremely  militant  cuerrilla 
arniv  here  in  the  United  States. 

Wood  entered  in'to  the  group  which 
actually  plotted  to  blast  the  famous 
statue  and  at  the  last  minute  foiled  the 
attempt,  but  only  after  pickin.s  up  the 
blasting  material  which  had  been  smug- 
gled in  from  Canada. 

Wood  stated  that  there  wrs  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Harlem  PLM  and  the 
Black  Liberation  Front.  Collier's  extrem- 
ist "army."  Remembering  Epton's  .'State- 
ment during  the  rally,  one  wonders 
wliether  these  "armies"  are  one  nnd  the 
same. 

Returning  to  the  Commission's  state- 
ment of  the  Harlem  riots,  in  addition  to 
the  ijroblem   of   which   group   held   the 
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rally  theie  are  the  questions  of  why  no 
mention  wa^s  made  of  the  PLAI  leaflets 
descnbuK?  the  con.struction  of  molotov 
coclcUils  which  started  fires'— why 
there  was  no  mention  of  the  pxhortatlon.s 
of  militant  leaders  who  were  inciting  and 
exploiting  while  responsible  leaders  were 
seeking  calm— why  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  PLM  plans  to  take  advantage  of 
disorder  throiiuh  instantaneous  support 
called  '.ip  by    'bloclc  captains." 

Since  the  Commission  chose  to  men- 
tion the  Harlem  nots  of  1964.  they 
should  have  done  a  credible  job. 

Ct-EVELANDS  IIOIOH  RIOTS 

There  is  a  clash  of  fact  and  opinion 
between  what  the  Commission  reported 
about  the  rioi.s  m  Cleveland  in  lu68  and 
what  tlie  Cleveland  ^-rand  jury  believed 
and  stated.  Here  is  the  comparison: 

Rwt  CommtiSion:  ■'It  is  probable  'liat 
Negrfj  exrremistfi.  although  they  neither  m- 
8Ui?Bte<i  aor  urgimlzed  the  disorder,  exploited 
and  cnl.irtjed  It  " 

Cff'-Uind  Gr.ind  Jury:  "The  outbreak  of 
lawtessneBB  and  disorder  was  both  orcnuized. 
prp<-;p:t<i:pd  imd  r-xpli'ited  hv  t  rel.itivelv 
small  ({roup  of  tnUned  and  disciplined  pro- 
fessionals at  this  business  " 

Both  .statements  cannot  be  correct. 
One  )i  tlu'in  must  be  '.uont,'.  Yet.  the 
C(imni;v>..in  lails  to  resolve  the  conflict. 
.\!ul  altiiou-'h  It  concerns  a  disorder 
winch  occuired  in  1966.  the  Commission 
did  see  fit  to  comment  on  the  Houf;h 
riots.  The  Commission  chose  to  ignore 
the  Cleveland  4rand  jury  report 

I  -hiiik  .t  will  lielp  t;o  include  portions 
ol  the  ijrand  lury  report  m  order  to  indi- 
cate the  mattnitude  of  the  contradiction. 
One  can  readily  see  that  there  ;s  rea- 
sonable doubt  concerning  the  Commis- 
sion's conclusions.  At  the  worst,  one  must 
W(inder  wiutlu-r  this  wa.s  a  '-onscious 
effort  to  justify  i  preconceived  conclu- 
sion. Here  is  u\  excerpt  of  the  grand  jury 
findinK: 

.NO       I 

This  Jury  tlnds  that  the  outbreak  uf  law- 
lessness and  disorder  was  both  organized, 
precipitatetl  xnd  exploited  by  a  relatively 
.small  «roiip  ol  trained  :»nd  disciplined  pro- 
fessionals of  this  business. 

Thev  were  aided  and  abetted,  wittingly  or 
otherwise,  by  mlsgiuded  people  of  all  ages 
and  ui  r^  many  ^ii  whom  are  avowed  be- 
liever,^ ;n  '■  loience  and  extremism,  and  some 
of  whom  also  are  either  members  ..f  or 
otticers  m  the  Communist  Party. 

The  majority  of  people  in  the  Hough  area 
had  no  part  in  either  the  lawlessness  or  dis- 
orders 

It  Is  no  casual  happ>enstance  or  coincidence 
that  those  "hrowmg  :ire  bombs  or  bricks  or 
bottles  or  pillaging  or  generally  engaged  in 
disorder  and  lawlessness  were  in  the  miiln 
young  people  obviously  assigned,  trained  and 
disciplined  in  the  roles  they  were  to  play  in 
the  pattern  of  these  dual  outbreaks  leparated 
by  less  than  one  month. 

Nor.  by  the  same  token,  is  it  happenstance, 
or  e\en  just  singular  coincidence 

( 1 1  That  the  over-ail  pattern  for  fire 
bombing  and  destruction  to  both  the  Su- 
perior and  Houg'u  areas  was  so  highly 
selective. 

21    That   the  targets  were  plainly  agreed 
upon: 

i3)  That  certain  places  were  Identified  to 
be  hit.  and  that  certain  or  her  places  were 
similarly  spared 

On  both  of  these  occasions,  the  Superior 
and  Hough  dist>rders,  the  presence  of  teen- 
agers !>re.ioiis;y  relerred  to  vtas  observed  by 
the   police,   by   plainclothes  officers   and   un- 
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aerc-ovpr   iigi-ni!-    ■aIi"   had    l>e«  n   ii.sslgned    for 
long  perUKls  to  observe  these  vouths 

this  jury  lierrwlth  makes  reference  to 
some  of  tlie  principal  and  recurring  persiuall- 
tles  m  the  chain  of  events  which   preceded 
both  the  Superior  and  Hough  situations 
rtiE  J.  r    «.    HOUSE 

The  JFK  House,  meaning  Jomo  Freedom 
Kenyata  House.  !s  Ux-ated  at  8001  Superior 
Avenue  The  leaders  are 

Lewis  G  Robinson  and  Beth  Robinson, 
his  wife   living  at  1242  East  89th  -Street: 

Hiirlle!  Jones.  9716  Hough  Avenue;  Albert 
D  Ware-Bey,  11011  Castlewood  .Avenue:  and 
Philip  Morris,  7806  Radell  Avenue 

Lewis  Robinson  has  been  .itlUlated  with  the 
Freedom  Fighters  of  Ohio,  the  Medeer  E^-ers 
Rifle  Club  1  which  he  helped  Ui  lnundl.  the 
JFK  House,  of  which  lie  Is  the  ultimate  head, 
the  Deacons  for  Defen.se,  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Action  Movement. 

AU  of  these  clubs,  to  which  I^ewls  Robin- 
son belongs,  .ire  Black  Nationalist  clubs 

Testimony  befo.-e  thl.i  Jury  discredited 
Lewis  Robinson  .is  a  leader  concerned  with 
generally  altruistic  interests  in  youth  but 
rather  points  to  him  ivs  uiclting  these  youths 
to  focus  their  hatreds  ;ind  indoctrinating 
them  with  his  own  vigorous  philosophy  of 
violence 

He  exerted  .i  profound  influence  over  the 
,IFK  vouths  And  he  still  does 

Harllel  Jones  lUnilated  wl»h  JFK  House, 
the  Medgar  Evans  Rifle  Club,  the  Revolution- 
ary .\ctlon  Movement;  he  is  vice  president  of 
the  Deacons  for  Uelonse  In  spite  of  his  pub- 
lic dl3.-»vowals.  .ind  had  frequently  either 
presided  over  or  sponsored  meetings  for  Black 
Nationalists,  .ind  espouses  the  ultimate  rev- 
olutionary purpose  for  adjusting  differences 
or  obtaining  desired  ends. 

Along  with  Lewis  Q  Robinson.  Harllel 
Jones  caused  J. 000  pieces  of  literature  to  be 
printed  and  circulated,  citing  alleged  in- 
stances of  'police  brutality."  and  on  the  eve 
r.f  the  Hou'.;h  riots  circulated  the  greatest 
number  of  these  to  youths  of  non-votmg  :\ge 
under  the  plausible  guise  of  urging  the  defeat 
of  a  levy  at  the  polls. 

Special  movies  of  an  undisclosed  and  vol- 
untary interview  .sljown  to  the  Jury  presented 
Harllel  Jones  -vs  an  outright  exponent  of  vio- 
lence, a  Black  Power  apostle  with  a  bitter 
hatred  of  all  whites,  a,  co-founder  of  the 
Rifle  Club. 

Albert  D,  Ware-Bey.  belonged  to  the  same 
clubs  as  Harllel  Jones  He  declined  to  testify 
before  the  Jury.  Police  ngencles  presented 
evidence  that  Ware-Bey.  Robinson  ,iud  Jones 
all  purchased  r|uantltlcs  of  rifles,  and  all 
belonged  to  the  Rifle  Clubs  here  and  In  other 
cities. 

Ware-Bey  expressed  no  allegiance  to  this 
country,  professed  himself  not  to  be  bound 
by  Its  laws  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jury. 
by  both  testimony  .tnd  his  own  conduct,  was 
not  one  who  could  have  other  than  destruc- 
tive influence  upon  youth  either  at  the  JFK 
House  or  elsewhere. 

There  was  evidence  pl.^ced  before  the  jury 
that  Rule  Clubs  were  formed,  that  ammuni- 
tion was  purchased  .and  that  :•.  range  was 
established  .ind  used,  that  speeches  were 
made  at  JFK  House  .advocating  the  need  for 
rifle  clubs,  .md  that  instructions  were  vtlven 
in  the  use  of  Molotov  cocktails,  and  how  and 
when  to  throw  them  to  obtain  maximum 
effect 

Further,  irrefut-Tble  evidence  was  shown  to 
the  eiTect  that  Robinson  pledged  reciprocal 
support  to  and  with  the  Communist  Party  of 
Ohio 

In  addition.  Robinson  attended  many 
meetings  at  which  imported  Communist 
spe.ikers  talked  and  was  arrested  at  one  of 
these 

It  was  established  before  the  Jury  that  the 
leaders  of  the  WEB  DuBols  Club,  and  the 
Communist  Youth  P.my  with  interchange- 
able oftlcers  and  virtually  identical  concepts. 
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.irrlved   in  Cleveland  only  a  few  days  befurt- 
the  Hough  area  disorders. 

They  took  up  residence  .it  1844  E.ist  81." 
-Street,  only  a  short  distance  Irom  the  cei.- 
tral  point  of  origin  of  the  Hough  areu 
troubles 

These  men.   whi>  came  .'rom  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  were  .Mike  Uayer.  other- 
wise known  as  Mike  Davldow.  D.uilel  Maci 
Ronald  Luca.=  ,  and  Steve  Shreeter. 

T!;ese  were  seen  con.stantly  together  T!.f". 
maile  ,^wlft  contact  with  the  JFK  Hous. 
leadership,  and  with  Phil  Bart  of  M.ddlehurs' 
Ro.id.  Cleveland  Heights  Ohio,  and  his  wlf. 
Connie,  who,  the  evidence  showed,  are  thf 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Partv  throughout 
the  Ohio  Valley  district.  Including  Cleve- 
land. 

With  specific  regard  to  the  W  L  B    DuB,-, 
Club,  the  evidence  further  shows  that  Mlki 
Haver,    Daniel    .Mack,    Ron    Lucas   and    Stevt- 
Shreeter.    previously    living    and    residing    ,i 
large  part  of  their  time  outride  of  Clevelano 
are    currently    making   plans    to    move    their 
etforts  from  the  Hough  area  over  to  the  west 
iilde:   that  they  are  not  employed,  are  now  ,- 
far   as   the   Jury    knows   without  any   vlsibl" 
means  of  support  but  nevertheless  are  ab:- 
to  i-arry  on  their  advocacy  and  to  niainti: 
themselves  with  clothing,   food   and   shelt  - 
from  some  undetermined  .•source.  Finally  ev 
dence  was  presented  that  LTJ.AMA  is  un  ore  • 
nizatlon  dedicated   to  black   power  .md  h 
begun    Its    effort    to    establish    Itself    In    tl. 
Cleveland    area.    Their    philosophy    is    th.r 
black  [>eop!e  should   be  governed  by  then, 
selves   in   every    respect   and    that   .mythii.  • 
pertaining  'o  the  rights  of  Negroes  must  i  • 
cleared   through   the  central  organisation  ■  : 
UJA\L\   which   has   flourished   In   New  York 
.and  has  spread  into  other  places,  and  is  cii,- 
braced    locally    by   Lewis    Robinson    and    1; 
Ueutenan-s  at  JFK  House    In  attendance 
one    specific    meeting    at    which    plans    f  .- 
UJA^L\    m    Cleveland    were    discussed    wer- 
Robinson.  Jones  and  Ware-Bey    Also  In  .i-- 
tendance  at  this  meeting  was  Cornellu.=  Fro.  - 
man    from    Cleveland.    Oserjlman    Adefunr, 
also   known   as   Serge   King,    .ind    G;/encac 
Latunjl.   representing  New   York  UJ.AM.A 

It  Is  this  Jury's  opinion  that  the  u.veEtif;i!- 
tlve  authorities  have  progressed  sutflclent; 
to  justify  the  expectation  they  will  ult  - 
mately.  if  either  urged  or  permitted  to  follG-\ 
beyond  what  they  have  thus  far  fathered,  i  "^ 
able  to  put  together  all  of  the  pieces  to  th. 
pattern  of  lawlessness  and  disorder. 

Because  of  his  jury's  strong  Judgment  i:- 
this  regard  it  earnestly  urges  its  successor; 
to  pursue  the  Superior  .and  Hough  disorder? 
wuh  the  utmost  vigor  and  determination 

Nothing  less  than  this  should  be  permlttct 
in  the  public  Interest 

HOT-STON.     1967 

The  statement  by  the  Commission  tha* 
there  was  no  evidence  found  of  plannir.:: 
or  direction  by  any  proup  or  organiza- 
tion must  be  considered  in  licht  of  wliat 
happened  in  the  city  of  Houston  durlr.:: 
the  last  months  of  1966  and  the  first  iia.: 
of  1967.  .\s  I  will  show,  the  Comm.issioii 
was  highly  negligent  in  it.";  investipatior'; 
of  orKanization.  its  evaluation  of  the 
facts  disclosed,  or  in  its  deci.sion  to  farm 
out  the  study  of  Houston  to  a  "non- 
profit corporation."  Either  this,  or  there 
was  an  prbitrary  decision  not  to  print 
facts  which,  without  .solid  refutation,  in- 
dicate organization  and  planning  bv 
jjersoris  wtio  were  not  only  "outsider.'^ 
but  who  have  a  history  of  extremism  and 
exploitation. 

In  fact,  a  close  look  at  the  activities  rf 
the  extremist  individuals  and  'groups  in- 
volved in  ti.e  various  events  at  Houst-or. 
shows  not  only  that  there  is  m.ore  tha:: 
a  reasonable  case  of  planning  and  direc- 
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lion,  but  tliat  there  is  evidence  that  those 
.ittcmptinp  to  exiilolt  and  appravate  the 
i)eople  ot  Houston  were  allied  with  per- 
,sons  or  proups  in  other  parts  of  the 
Nation, 

As  presented  liere.  the  evidence  in  the 
Hiiuston  ca.se  comes  priir.anly  from  the 
..eaiinps  before  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate 
Ciovernment  Operations  Committee.  Tes- 
timony was  taken  durinp  the  fir-st  weeks 
ot  November  1967.  .some  3  to  4  months 
:,ie!.)re  tlie  release  of  the  Riot  Commis- 
-^lon's  final  report.  Surely  these  hearinps 
were  available  to  Commission  staff  mem- 
iuMs  and  surely  they  were  aware  of  the 
comnhttce's  investipation.  yet  there  is  no 
mention  of  the.se  hearinps  in  the  Com- 
n.i.ssion's  final  remarks. 

The  Commission  report  mentions  that 
Houston  had  10  "incidents"  over  a  period 
ot  .5  months.  The  major  incident  oc- 
curred May  16-17  on  the  campus  of 
Texas  Southern  University,  a  prcricmi- 
liately  Nepro  collepe  within  the  city.  Diir- 
•.-.v-  a  "shiX)t-out  "  between  police  and 
.students  one  student  was  superficially 
■.'.(-unded.  Five  policemen  were  injured 
.iiid  one  was  killed. 

Here  is  the  statement,  the  full  treat- 
ment, of  the  Texan  Southern  riots  piven 
m  the  Commission  report : 

On  Mav  16,  two  .■-ep.irate  Netrro  prote:ts 
'vere  taUini;  place  in  Housi m.  One  ;-r  .  p  wa,s 
I  ickellni!  a  parbape  oun-.p  in  a  Nepro  re.M- 
lential  neighborhood,  where  a  Ncpro  child 
liad  drowned  .\noiher  v..  s  (iemonstratiim  ii 
'.I  junior  high  school  on  the  i;rcinids  tl'a' 
.Vepro  students  were  dlsciplinod  more  harsh- 
Iv  ;hnn  whlie. 

That  evening  college  MudciUs  who  hari 
I'articlpaied  In  the  protests  nnurncd  to  ;ho 
.  ampus  of  Tcx.is  Southern  University  Abi;u: 
,1  of  thorn  were  prouped  around  a  21-yenr- 
.  Id  Rtudont,  D.W.,  a  Vietnam  veteran,  who 
v.is  seeking  to  stimulate  iurthc-r  jT'-tc'T  ac- 
•:.:n  A  c.isp-.iie  broke  out  and  D\V  r.^pt.rt- 
nlv  slapped  another  student  When  the  stu- 
i:("nt  threatened  D,\V  ,  he  loft,  armed  him.spi; 
vith  a  pistol,  and  returned  In  re.<;ponKP  ;  . 
•he  report  of  a  disturbance,  two  unmarkerl 
•.olice  cars  with  four  oilicers  arrived.  Two  .f 
he  olticcrs  ciuestloned  DW,.  dlsrovrred  iie 
■•  as  armed  with  a  pistol,  and  arrested  him. 

A  short  time  later,  when  one  of  the  poller 
.  .irs  returned  to  the  campus,  it  was  met  bv 
rxks  and  bottles  thrown  by  the  studenTs 
As  police  called  fcr  relnl  rcemcnts  sporadic 
/unshots  reportedly  ciiuie  !rom  the  men's 
';.)rmltory  The  police  returned  the  fire 

For  several  hours,  punhre  i)unctuated  'an- 
-ucccEsful    attempts    by    community    loariers 

•  I    negotiate   a   truce   between   the   students 
:  nd  the  police. 

When  several  tar  barrels  were  set  ,fr^  :n 
•;a>  street  and  .shooting  broke  out  aeain 
I'olice  decided  to  enter  the  dormltrrv  ^ 
I  :itrolman.  struck  by  a  rlrochetinr  bull -r 
•MS  killed.  After  clearing  all  480  occnpam- 
:r'm    the    building,    police   searched    tr      n'' 

•  nnd  cne  shotcun  and  two  22  caliber  tI"-''.' 
■^'-.c  '  rlpln  of  the  shot  that  killed  the  i  ffcT 

as  not  determined . 

Before  treatinp  the  incidents,  t^ersons. 

:  nd  orpanizations  involved.  I  would  like 

: -J  cxamir.e  more  closely  this  rftrniept 

Horn  the  report,  and  its  implications. 

First.    The    dump    where    the    Neero 

I. lid  drowned.  It  is  important  to  the 
:  arration  to  know  that  this  dump  is  one 

:  several  major  refuse  areas  in  the  c'tv 
■  :  Houston,  that  it  had  existed  for  dcc- 
r<des,  and  that  for  more  than  a  y^ar  bo- 
fore  the  protests  and  the  death  of  the 
child  the  citv  had  been  attemptinp  to 
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have  a  large  incinerator  built  so  th.o 
dump  could  be  clo.sed.  Is  it  relevant  that 
over  the  years,  people  had  been  buyinp 
the  cheap  property  around  the  dump  and 
movinu  in.  and  then  demanding  tliat  the 
diunp  be  clo.sed?  None  ol  this  is  men- 
tioned. 

Second.  Fifty  students  and  four  officers. 
While  the  report  .states  that  the  officers 
responded  to  a  report  of  a  disturbance 
on  the  campus,  Lt.  M.  L,  Sinuleton,  head 
of  the  Houston  Police  Department's  In- 
telligence Bureau,  lias  te.stificd  and  sub- 
mitted documents  to  the  effect  that  four 
criminal  intellipence  officers  took  up  .spe- 
cial a.s.sipnment  in  the  vicinity  of  TSU  at 
7  li.m..  May  16.  1967.  .'\t8:15  p,m,,  50  stu- 
dents were  ob.served  millinp  around  in 
front  of  the  Student  Center  Building. 
Rather  than  the  implication  made  by 
the  report  that  the  officers— two  Necrroes 
iind  two  whites — responded  foUowinp  the 
-un  incident,  officers  of  the  Hou.ston  Po- 
lice Department  stated  that  the  officers 
had  been  present  for  3  hours  and  had 
directly  ob.served  the  proup  of  students 
for  a  minimum  of  2  hours. 

Third.  Fifty  students  and  ■'secl-inp  to 
stimulate  further  protest  action."  The 
report  fails  to  mention  that  in  the  po- 
lice report,  at  10:15.  and  after  the  officers 
had  kept  a  watch  on  the  proup  for  some 
2  hours,  the  crowd  increased  to  150.  The 
report  fails  to  mention  that  "five  sub- 
jects approached  the  crowd  statins: 
•They  killed  a  6-year-old  child  out  near 
the  Scenic  'Wood  School.  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  about  it?'  "  They  fail  to 
state  that  5  minutes  after  this  false 
rumor  was  shouted  to  the  crowd,  police 
cars  were  hit  by  thrown  objects  and  that 
10  minutes  later  "subject  approaches  of- 
ficers and  shouts,  'You  better  pet  out  of 
here,  man,  before  you  pet  killed.'  "  All  of 
this  occurred  before  the  man  with  the 
pistol  was  arrested. 

Fourth.  D.  W.,  the  pistol,  and  Texas 
law.  According  to  testimony  of  Lieu- 
tenant Singleton: 

One  of  the  subjects  in  the  proup,  Douglas 
Wayne  Waller,  left  the  proup — and  inci- 
dentally .  .  .  Waller  i.s  a  militant  member  of 
the  SNCC  group — left  the  proup  and  came  to 
where  the  four  officers  were  across  the  street 
and  ordered  them  to  leave  before  they  were 
killed.  The  officers  Ignored  him  and  he  re- 
iterated the  threat.  When  he  refused  to  move 
on.  he  was  placed  under  arrest  and  -upon 
being  searched  was  found  to  be  carrying  a 
pistol  which  was  later  discovered  to  be  stolen 
property. 

Additional  development  of  the  inci- 
dent revealed  that  even  had  the  pLstol 
not  been  stolen  property,  the  carrier  was 
in  violation  of  Texas  law  at  "the  point 
the  officers  discovered  he  was  carrying 
a  gun."  Waller  was  arrested  for  failing  to 
"move  on"  and  later  charged  with  carry- 
ing a  pistol  which  led  them  to  the  charge 
of  burglary,  too.  after  the  pistol  was 
identified  as  stolen. 

Fifth.  As  police  called  for  reinforce- 
ments— the  report  neglects  to  mention  or 
take  into  account,  that  according  to 
police  accounts  the  officers  were  sub- 
jected to  a  haii  of  thrown  bricks,  rocks, 
bottles,  and  the  like  for  more  than  an 
hour  before  reinforcements  arrived:  that 
sporadic  firing  from  the  dorm  began 
about  30  minutes  before  the  additional 
men  got  to  the  .scene  and  that  one  officer 
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was  wounded  by  a  .22  caliber  bullet  in 
his  hip  some  20  minutes  before  rein- 
forcements arrived. 

The  report  leaves  tlie  very  misleading 
impres.sion  that  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments precipitated  the  gunshots  from 
the  donn.  It  .states: 

.•\s  iiolice  called  iiT  reinfoi-cenieni.-  sporadic 
punshots  reportedly  cume  ir-nn  the  men's 
dorndt'iry. 

Sixth,  Tar  barrels  and  the  decision.  In 
citing  tlie  attempts  at  negotiation,  the 
re)5ort  fails  to  lakp  note  of  the  tact  that 
the  police  i.uUod  back  lioiii  tlie  riot  area 
m  an  atteinjit  to  relieve  the  ten.sion  and 
allow  the  negotiators  to  achieve  a  cca.se- 
fire.  This  is  when  the  students  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  pullback  and  .set  fire  to 
the  tar  barrels.  The  time  was  1-30  a.m., 
May  17.  A  half  hour  later  the  police  de- 
cided to  move  in  on  the  TSU  campus. 

Seventh,  A  initrolman,  struck  by  a 
ricochetiniz  bullet,  was  killed.  It  is 
curious  that  Uie  report  did  not  '-ive  the 
detail;;  of  this  man's  murder,  as  it  does 
on  uccnsion  when  a  rioter  is  killed.  They 
do  not  indicate  that  this  offict  r  '.vas  just 
a  rookie,  that  he  had  only  been  on  the 
force  for  :!4  day.s,  that  he  was  about  to 
become  a  father,  and  that  the  slug  hit 
him  m  the  forehead  and  .•■liattercd  as  it 
pa.s.srri  into  his  'orain.  .shattered  .so  badly 
that  It  could  not  be  traced  or  positively 
identified  as  to  v.'hat  caliber  it  was.  They 
al.so  failed  to  mention  that  the  bullet 
most  piobably  ncoclieted  from  a  point 
very  near  his  head  on  a  wall  behind  v.'hich 
he  v.as  taking  cover.  Although  the  report 
slates  that  the  origin  of  the  .shot  is  not 
known,  police  and  press  accounts  leave 
little  doubt  tr.at  it  came  fri-^m  the 
dormitory. 

Eichtli.  One  shotcun  and  two  .22- 
caliber  pistol'-.  Lieutenant  SiUL'leton  tes- 
tified, but  the  Commission  failed  to  ac- 
count for  this  .statement : 

We  had  very  rell-.ible  information  from  an 
Informer  who  stated  that  many  of  ihe  people 
went  out  the  back  ( of  I'ne  dormlrory)  and 
over  a  large  cyclone  fence  carrying  several 
Titles  j'Tior  to  the  policeman  completely  sur- 
rounding the  area. 

Other  information  also  indicated  that 
some  of  llie  firearms  v.-ere  taken  to  a 
nearby  'hrls'  dormitoiy.  a  building  which 
v,-a.s  not  thoroughly  searched  by  police. 
Or  that  a  gate  in  the  cyclone  fence  was 
very  probably  rammed  by  car.  that  the 
chain  was  broken  along  with  the  lock, 
and  that  anyon(>  who  had  wanted  to  leave 
the  men's  dorm  could  have  done  so  and 
some  undoubtedly  did. 

'.•.■>i,\T     THE     REPORT     ^:IS5r^ 

Although  tl-.c  reports  from  the  Houston 
jjolice  were  certainly  available  to  them, 
the  Commission  failed  to  account  for  the 
activities  of  militants  m  Hou.ston  during 
the  10-incident  summer  of  1967.  The 
TSU  r.ot  W.1S  i:n!y  rv.v  of  a  string  of  in- 
cidents that  centered  around  and  in- 
volved members  of  .several  militant  left- 
ist croups,  including  representatives  from 
SNCC.  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  Clubs,  Black 
Panther  Party,  Deacons  for  Defen.se,  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  and 
Spartacist  League,  to  mention  the  more 
prominent  one<. 

Intellieence  bureau  head  M.  L.  Single- 
ton stated  under  oath  that  the  TSU  cam- 
pus has  been  the  "site  of  unrest  since 
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the  first  part  of  October  1966  when  Fred- 
erick Do'ielas  Kirkpatrlck  and  Millard 
Loon  Low.'  joined  forces"  to  organize  a 
chapter  of  SNCC  Although  they  later  in- 
dicated that  there  was  no  technical  link 
and  that  they  were  a  tjroup  called  the 
Friends  of  SNCC  facta  indicate  differ- 
ently 

Without  the  facts  which  tne  Commis- 
sion failed  to  du  up  and  evaluate,  one 
can  only  wonder  about  the  purpose  of 
Kirkpatrlck  and  Lowe  Both  were  from 
other  art-ai  Bou;  have  since  appart.-ntly 
left  Houston  for  more  lertile  grounds 
on  which  to  incite  riots  It  is  a  tribute 
to  the  city  of  Houston  and  its  residents 
that  they  saw  these  men  for  what  they 
were  and  chose  to  disregard  their  calls 
for  violence  Only  a  few  responded  al- 
though there  were,  as  the  report  states, 
some  10  incidents  that  could  have  turned 
Houston  into  a  E>etroit  or  Newark. 

Lowe  26.  h.ad  a  police  record  from 
Milv^aukee  mdicatinij  that  he  had  b?en 
seatent;cd  to  pay  a  S5C0  fine  and  s-rc 
IS  mtiiJihs  in  jaQ  for  participat- 
ing: in  demonstrations  Kirkpatrick— also 
known  as  Reverend,  altht-ugh  there  is  no 
known  justification  for  the  title — was  an 
oriiinizer  of  the  D?acons  for  Defense 
in  Louisiana  ii  !''64  Ernest  Thomas  was 
also  an  orr'anizer  for  the  Deacons  Chair- 
man of  til?  Houston  Friends  of  SNCC 
'va.^  Lee  Otis  Johnson  The  police  learned 
early  about  the  intentions  of  the  Friends 
of  SNCC  A  file  of  Johnson's  contained 
documents  showing  the  orssanizatton  of 
the  <roup  and  under  a  paragraph  list- 
ing summer  activities  was  --iggressive 
and  decisive  '.  :olence"  and  'aggression — 
defensive  violence  "  This  same  document 
indicates  a  budget  for  1  month  totaling 
$J980.  This  would  project  to  a  yearly 
budget  of  SU5.760  It  would  be  interesting 
:f  the  Cuinmission  would  attempt  to  trace 
the  source  of  these  funds,  whatever  the 
.i::-.o';nt 

When  Lowe  and  Kirkpatrick  organized 
FOS.  press  account.s  stated  that  they 
were  area  coordinators  for  the  Atlanta- 
based  SNCC  On  being  asked  ..peciflcally 
about  this  bv  a  police  officer,  the  orga- 
nizers responded 

We  are  nut  .jctually  connei'ied  with  them 
aver  'here  We  have  the  same  beliefs  and  the 
iame  a;oa:s  intl  advocate  the  same  thing,  and 
so  from  this  p'lnt  on  we  are  going  to  be 
Snown  as  the  Friends  of  SNCC 

.\lthougii  t.iey  are  closely  idenufied 
with  SNCC  and  brought  James  Forman. 
a  SNCC  officer  of  national  ranking,  to 
Hou.ston  to  speak,  these  militant.  anti- 
American,  black  racists  were  Also  tied  i:i 
with  other  extreme  groups  and  persons 

Early  m  Maich  n67.  the  police  in- 
vestigated a  meeting  ict  up  by  Lo*e  and 
Ki:kpatMck  which  was  called  to  protest 
an  incident  which  -.vas  aUe»;ed  to  nave 
happened  m  a  town  3oii\e  60  miles  from 
Houston  This  meet.n;.'  was  attended  by 
members  of  the  Committee  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam.  Spa.tacist  League. 
SDS,  and  by  Franklin  Alexander.  Jr  . 
national  president  o:  tiie  W  E  B  Du 
Bois  Club. 

When  questioned  about  .Mexander  and 
where  he  came  from.  Lieutenant  Slngle- 

tjn  stated: 

He  came  .'rem  Callfortiu  to  Houston. 
.\:ex  mder  made  several  3peei.nes  throughout 
our    entire    demonstration.-      He    did    leave 
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Houston  just  ;»hout  the  time  if  the  May  16- 
17  riot  .It  'rSU  -iOd  w.ia  later  .irrested  m 
Chicago  for  purtlclpatltig  in  demonstrations. 

Three  days  after  this  protest,  Lowe. 
Ki.kpatrick.  and  Eddie  Jones  who 
claimed  he  was  the  local  pre.sldent  of  tiie 
Deaons  for  Defen.se.  led  more  than  100 
students  on  a  65-block  march  with  the 
intent  of  pre.senting  demands  to  State 
officials.  They  said  if  the  demands  were 
not  met  they  would  oruani/.'^  a  caravan 
and  travel  to  Austin  on  March.  2H  '967. 
leaving  at  7  in  the  morning 

On  March  '-'8.  1  hour  alter  they  were 
to  leave  for  .Austin,  there  were  only  five 
people  present.  The  caravan  protest  had 
failed,  but  they  were  not  about  to  give 
up  If  the  demands,  and  lack  of  action 
on  them,  did  not  incite  tlie  student.- 
they  would  ti-y  another  tack 

From  the  original  charge  of  police 
brutality  CO  miles  away,  the  small  group 
of  militants  switched  to  mliiat  g;  levances 
of  the  students.  They  had  set  as  their 
as.semblv  point  an  aiea  on  the  TSU 
campus,  and  now  they  started  using  a 
megaphone  to  address  the  ^tudt■nls  wlm 
were  on  their  way  to  clas.ses.  Lieutenant 
Singleton  stated: 

.Mass  deiiioiisi rations  began  ,ifter  the  usual 
ipeechmrtklng  requesting  the  students  to 
boycott  clasies  During  the  next  few  days 
major  mctUenta  marred  the  .icademlc  scene. 

Led  by  Kirki^atnck.  Lowe,  .Tones,  and 
Lee  Otis  Johnson,  the  demonstrators 
threatened  to  blow  up  a  buildliit:.  chain 
doors,  refuse  admittance  to  st-idents.  and 
at  one  point  vioiinson  knocked  down  a 
female  teacher  who  was  attempting  to 
get  through  a  blocked  door  Massed  stu- 
dents also  physically  blocked  a  road 
which  bisects  tlie  campus. 

On  April  3,  1967,  the  dean  of  TSU, 
Dr  Jones,  tiled  chars'es  of  dl.sturbing  the 
peace  against  Kirkpatrick.  .Mexander. 
and  .luhiis..!.  .A.-i  i.n  .\pril  '..  students 
damaged  a  cafeteria  during  a  chair  and 
table  throwing — along  with  fnod—incl- 
dent 

Two  of  the  thiee  men  charged  .vere  ar- 
rested the  next  day  .Johnson,  who  es- 
caped, was  arre.sted  later  while  leading 
a  march  to  protest  the  arrest  of  the  other 
two.  Students  In  the  march  continued 
to  the  courthouse,  and  remained  theie 
through  the  niwht  and  until  the  next 
moniing.  but  there  was  no  further  in- 
cident T-A'O  days  later  all  three  were 
relea.sed  on  peace  bonds  <m  the  stipula- 
tion that  they  not  return  to  campus  in 
each  others  presence. 

Stokely  Carmichael  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston  on  .^pr:l  13  and  at 
TSU  the  next  day  Testimony  reveals 
that  the  Carmichael  speeches  were  rath- 
er tame  and  were  of  an  intellectual" 
rather  than  inciting  type  Carmichael 
did.  however,  meet  with  a  4roup  of  mili- 
tants. Specifically  meiitioned  was  Lee 
Otis  Johnson 

The  :i  v^r-eks  that  followed  were  maned 
by  numerous  incidents  on  the  street 
which  divides  the  campus  Students 
svould  set  up  a  loi^kout  to  indicate  when 
a  white  motorist  was  driving  down  the 
siieet;  other  .students  would  then  throw 
"bricks,  bottles,  large  chunks  of  con- 
crete, and  other  missiles"  at  the 
motorists. 
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During  this  period  there  were  16  ca.Mv^ 
of  fel  mious  malicious  mischief  reported 
to  police,   and  live  per.>ons   mjuied    i  > 
the  serious  injury  cases  one  complaiiiaM 
auffored    a    fractured    jaw    and    anothc 
sustained  severe  injuries  which  resultei: 
in  his  being  ;n  a  (.-oiua  for  .several  day- 
Lieutenant  Siiikileton  stated  that     lo 
.several    days   prior    to   the    not.    mt-'i::- 
gence  indicated  impending  trouble-   that 
plans  were  afotit  to  create  a  major  inci- 
dent at  TSU  '  At  the  heart  of  the  troubl. 
were  the  militant  extremists. 

Houston  .Mayor  Louie  Welch  .set  th. 
scene  in  this  .statement: 

Bv   the   time  -Stokely  Carmichael   came   ■ 
Hiiuston    U)  speak   :ii   .■Vprll     11*67.   it  wa.s   ,i 
ready  clear  irom  the  .^ur\cvs  that  the  Kre*- 
est  support  for  black  power  came  from  'Vr\ 
StmthfTn  tJnlversity  .st\ident*  and  ynung  pc 
pie  ;ii  the  Nejp-o  community  from  the  age  ^  : 
16   to  22    Before  the  gun  battle  occurred  ii. 
May  .It  TSU  between  i>ollce  and  .students  lii 
the   dormitories    we   were  well  .iware   that  .i 
higher  level  of  mliit.iiice  existed  on  the  cam- 
pus ili.in  In  the  Negro  community  iit   largi 

Tlie  protest  at  the  junior  high  school 

orimnated  at  the  Tliomp-son  home  m 
nortlieast  Houston  From  this  home 
members  of  the  SNCC  L.ioup  were  to 
shuttle  SNCC  members  and  other  iu<i- 
testors  to  the  .school  Statements  of  Sam- 
uel Price,  deputy  director  of  the  OEt ' 
office,  who  was  asked  iate  in  the  eveniri 
of  the  16th  of  May— and  again  the  next 
morning — to  mediate  and  lU'gotiate  ;i- 
tlie  go-between,  show  that  the  goal  o: 
the  Miilil.ints  w.Ts  iv)t  a  desire  for  dissolu- 
tion of  itnevances  but  for  a  i,-ontinnation 
of  the  I'har-ied  atmosphere. 

While  at  the  Thompson  house.  Pnn 
on  the  decision  of  one  Charles  Nichol- 
was  sent  to  attempt  to  gain  approval  o: 
the  demands  presented  to  the  .superin- 
tendent of  .-chools.  Tills  decision  wa- 
countoied  by  Johnson,  although  Price 
.said  It  appeared  to  have  bee.i  unanimou.- 
imtil  the  arnval  of  Johnson.  Price 
statement  reveals  that  Johnson  stateo 
that  Preacher— Charles  NichoLs — had  :i  • 
power  to  make  decisions.  He  also  stateci 
that  Preacher  was  merely  a  .sergeant,  h- 
himself  was  a  lieutenant,  and  Reverent: 
Kirkpatrick  was  the  leader.  Price  as- 
sured Johnson  that  he  was  merely  'serv- 
ing as  a  .servant  to  the  group  to  carr- 
out  any  wishes  of  the  group." 

K'rkpatrick  later  confirmed  this  chain 
of   command   to   Pnce.   and   eventual'. 
Price  left,  with  two  observers,  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  school  officials. 

To  the  disbelief  of  the  group — .somi 
35  to  40  persons — Price  gained  the  agree- 
ment and  .stated  that  Preacher  hac 
signed  it  and  left  a  note  saying  tha: 
demonst'-ations  would  halt  ■•until  it  w.'- 
proven  that  Superintendent  Williair. 
was  not  holding  to  h:s  word" 

While  negotiations  were  going  on.  L.  • 
Otis    lohnsoiv    tlie    man    who    had    at- 
tempted to  stop  Prce.  began  vis'ting  tli- 
bowling  alleys,  taverns,  and  all  the  pl.^.c^ 
on    Dowling    Street    and   all    the   place 
wheie  the  strengths  were  and— he  ha:: 
stated  that  Houston  would  b'.irn  tonigh' 
Th'-re  was  little  doubt  :n  Prices  min- 
of   the  connection   between  discplinaf 
actions  at  the  junior  hiyh  school  and  '!:■ 
militant  extremists  He  said: 

The  dismissal  of  these  young  men  by  •!. 
school     created     unrest     and     enabled     the 
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mends  of  SNCC  to  move  In  iind  exploit  the 
situation 

Evidently  llitv  would  have  used  every 
„„ans  of  "exploitation.  Pi'lce  mentions 
ihat  while  at  the  Thompson  home,  he 

,,ticed  that  there  was  a  carbine  and 
other  sidearms  under  and  on  the  pillows 
,,'    me  couch  and  when  Floyd  Nichols. 

•  lie  girl,  and  I  started  to  leave  the  house 
•\,  meet  with  .school  officials,  he  started 
to  pull  out  a  carbine  and  I  told  him  not 
•o  bring  the  gun.  Later  on  when  we  got 

•  n  the  grounds  of  the  school,  whUe  we 
•'.  ,re  passing  through  police  lines.  I  put 
-ly  aims  around  him  and  I  noticed  that 
;'ie  was  armed  with  two  guns,  one  on  each 

-de  " 

'  Friends  of  SNCC  were  already  at  work 
ciimL'  :  e.sidents.  Price  reported  that  one 
I  iwence  Thomas,  a  hard-core  militant 
n'"ember  of  Friends  of  SNCC  was  spread- 
uig  a  rumor  that  a  carload  of  white  men 
i-id  shot  ..  6-vear-old  Negro  child.  Ac- 
tually, a  white  chUd  shot  another  white 
liaymate.  .. 

Price  testified  that  whUe  at  the 
Thomp-son  home  on  May  16.  Reverend 
Kirkpatrick  and  others  made  at  least  10 
i.c^. distance  phone  calls  in  approxi- 
mately -'.;  hours  to  Atlanta.  Ga.  He 
^ald: 

T  don't  know  that  all  of  these  calls  were 
•  ulc  to  -Mlanta.  Ga..  but  I  wa-s  told  they 
were,  which  I  know  to  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Friends  oi  SNCC. 

Price  al.so  noted  that  "Lee  Otis  John- 
son O  C  Broun.  cUid  others  told  me  that 
they  could  t-'et  weapons  and  support  from 
Mlanta  anv  time  they  needed  it." 

A  member  of  the  committee  staff 
Mer  verified  that  at  least  one  of  the 
j".'ione  calls  made  uom  the  Thompson 
liome  thai  morning  was  made  to  Atlan- 
;,,.  to  the  headquarters  of  SNCC,  not  the 
tijndsof  SNCC. 

Also  tlie  .statement  about  getting 
■capons  mav  not  have  been  an  idle  brag. 
rice  testified  that  on  another  occasion 
t.e  was  taken  to  .^.n  apartment  complex 
.ud  surreptitiously  shown— "a  room 
here  I  could  .see  that  an  entire  floor  of 
a  room,  size  10  by  12,  was  literally  covered 
■vith  firearms  of  various  kinds,  shotguns, 
•itlcs  sidearms.  to  a  depth  of  about  8 
inches.  I  would  estimate  that  there  were 
o-.er    100   guns   in   the   room." 

Whether  the  Commission  chooses  to 

.:.iicate  it  or  not.  this  tends  to  show  some 

■pe  of  organization  and.  apparently,  it 

A  as  part  of   a   buildup.   Price  saw   the 

r  -che  of  grins  probably  in  March.  He  also 

cvealed    that    the    collection    did    not 

tpresent  a  legitimate  collection.  'When 

-Kcd  if  he  knew  where  they  came  from. 

:.t  -aid  that  he  did  not  but  that  they  told 

:.::n  they  were  coming  in  from  many  dif- 

:>  lent  sections  of  the  coimtrj-. 

Price  stated: 

1  was  told  many  times  by   members  who 
ere  sympathizers,  either  Friends  cf  SNCC  or 
n'her  '')eo',>:e.   that   thev   were   coming   from 
.Atlanta,  Callfornl.i.  .ilone  with  people. 

The  committee  v,-as  interested  in  not 
1  :i!y  whether  the  -uns  were  still  there. 
out' in  'Knowing  more  about  the  outsider.^ 
■.vho  h.ad  come  m.  Price  told  them  that 
ii.any  of  the  people  had  left  the  area. 
He  pointed  out  that  "many  of  the  people 
like  Kirkpatrick  and  other  leaders  of 
this  Friends  of  SNCC  were  outsiders. 


When  you  referred  to  militants,  you  are 
referring  to  maybe  16  to  35  people,  and 
whenever  there  is  an  activity  you  do 
not  find  any  of  the  local  residents  in- 
volved. Nine  chances  out  of  10,  99  per- 
cent— " 

Senator  Mundt  asked: 

so  when  they  left  Houston,  they  took  their 
guns  with  them'.' 

Price  replied: 

Yes,  Irom  all  indications. 


May  16  was  either  planned  as  the  day 
the  extremists  would  make  their  big 
push  or  it  started  to  develop  that  way 
and  the  militants  decided  to  aggravate 
and  exploit  it  as  far  as  possible. 

During  the  picketing  that  morning. 
Johnson  was  arrested  at  the  junior  high 
school.  He  was  fined  a  dollar  and  co.-t 
for  unlawful  assembly  and  relea.sed.  This 
same  Johnson,  plus  the  Du  B.iis  Club  ^ 
Alexander,  and  Kirkpatrick.  were  ar- 
re.sted also  for  the  incidents  at  the  school 
earlier  in  April.  These  were  the  same 
militants  who.  aloiiR  with  Lowe  and 
Jones,  threatened  to  blow  up  a  building 
on  the  TSU  campus.  Jon(  s.  you  will  re- 
member, .said  he  was  the  local  leader  of 
the  Deacons  for  Defen.se. 

I  have  indicated  only  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  actual  riot  at  the  campus 
of  TSU.  Many  of  these  militant  extrem- 
ists were  involved  in  one  way  or  an- 
other and  as  Lieutenant  Singleton  stated 
during  the  hearings: 

Kirkpatrick  was  observed  on  tlie  university 
camptis  sending  runners  bark  ..nd  '"rth  to 
the  group  around  the  Student  Union  Build- 
ing and  the  dorm  -everal  tm.es  prior  t  >  'he 
riot. 


Already  under  a  Si. 000  peace  Iwnd, 
Kirkpatrick  did  not  let  that  .stop  him. 

Without  further  development  of  the 
details,  one  can  only  wonder  whether 
the  roomful  of  guns  was  one  of  Kirk- 
patrick's  topics  of  conversation  during 
the  afternoon  of  May  16. 

Although  the  rumor  had  been  identi- 
fied as  false  earlier  in  the  day,  Lieuten- 
ant Singleton  stated  that  later  that  eve- 
ning: 

At  approximately  10:30  p.m.  the  five  sub- 
jects who  were  later  indicted  for  assault  and 
mtu-der  arrived  at  that  location  and  got  out 
or  an  automobile.  These  subjects  immediate- 
ly went  into  the  group  and  started  Inciting 
the  group,  stating  that  there  had  been  a  col- 
ored boy  that  had  been  shot  by  a  white  boy 
In  a  northeastern  school  district. 

Of  the  five  indicted  for  assault  and 
murder,  one  of  them  was  the  "D.W." 
mentioned  in  the  Commission  report  as 
a  Vietnam  veteran.  The  report  failed  to 
mention  that  he  was  also  a  militant  ex- 
tremist. Tlie  other  was  Charles  "Preach- 
er '  Nichols,  the  man  who  had  wanted  to 
take  the  carbine  to  the  meeting  with  the 
school  superintendent— the  carbine,  in 
addition  to  the  two  handguns  he  was  al- 
ready carrying  in  defiance  of  State  law. 

Others  who  were  indicted  were 
Charles  Freeman,  the  man  who  ongi- 
nated  the  rumor  of  the  child  being 
shot  and  also  a  militant  member  of  FOS. 
Freeman  also  attempted  to  represent  the 
student  body  during  the  height  of  the 
TSU  riot.  Two  others  indicted  were 
Trazawell  Franklin,  a  hard-core  mili- 
tant Identified  as  such  by  OEO  Deputy 
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Director  Price,  and  John  Parker.  FOS 
member  who  was  a  guard  stationed  at 
»he  door  during  a  speech  by  Alexander. 
the  DuBois  Club  president.  Alexander 
stated  that  the  Ftuards  were  there  to 
ward  off  violence.  Another  of  these 
guards  was  Millard  Lowe,  the  onginal 
coorganizer  of  the  FOS  and  clo.sely  lied 
in  with  Kirkpatrick. 

Police  testimony  revealed  that  in 
.seai-ching  the  dormitory  rooms  following 
the  TSU  riots,  officers  found— in  addi- 
tion to  the  guniy— numerous  knives  and 
preparations  for  firebombs.  The.se  jjrcp- 
arations  con.sisted  of  the  components  for 
molotov  cocktails— bottles,  gasoline,  and 

wicks. 

Following  the  riot  at  TSU.  the  public 
learned  that  several  of  the  militants  were 
on  the  payroll  of  the  Hou.ston  iwvcrty 
program.  Of  the.se  militants,  .several  arc 
familiar:  '^'azawell  Franklin  and  Floyd 
Nichols,  bod.  indicted  for  assault  and 
murder,  and  another  man.  Kelton  Sams. 
a  hard-core  militant  SNCC  member. 
Sams  had  participated  in  demonstra- 
tions at  the  TSU  campus  on  at  lepst  five 
occasions.  March  3.  23,  29.  and  April  4 
and  5.  Public  disapproval  apparently 
forced  them  to  be  removed  from  th'=  pov- 
erty payroll. 

When  demonstrations  to  protest  their 
removal  from  the  povertv  payroll  oc- 
curred, the  police,  in  an  apparently  rou- 
tine check,  turned  up  a  stolen  license 
l)]ate.  The  driver  of  the  car.  SNCC  mem- 
l>er  .■\nderson  Minor,  Jr..  was  accompa- 
nied bv  two  other  SNCC  members.  In 
.searching  the  car  police  found  cards  of 
the  Harris  County  Community  Action 
^.s.sociation  with  printin?  nn  them  askine 
.-uch  questions  as:  "Do  you  believe  in 
black  power':'"  and.  "Would  you  take  up 
arms  to  .support  the  black  ix)\ver  move- 
ment?" In  addition  to  the  cards.  Lieu- 
tenant Singleton  stated  that: 

Also  in  the  inmk  the  officers  'ound  five 
Molotov  cocktails  made  of  rolled  newp-iper 
and  mnterl<il  .  they  found  the  wicks  These 
are  newspapers  wrapped  -.round  rai's  :n  the 
form  of  wicks,  abotit  12  or  14  inche^  long. 
The  date  of  these  newspapers  u.sed  for  the 
wicks  for  the  cocktails  was  May  16.  1967,  the 
date  cf  tlie  riots  at  TSU. 


On  July  26,  Lee  Otis  John.son.  Law- 
rence Jackson,  and  Trazawell  Franklin, 
along  with  several  other  militants,  were 
attempting  to  incite  a  crowd.   Usine   a 
megaphone,   they   gathered   a   crowd   of 
people  and  threatened  to  "get  rid  of  the 
Jap  and  the  Jew."  They  also  told  ob.serv- 
ing   police.   "Get  out  of   here.  Honkey. 
before  you  get  hurt."  Although  the  crowd 
had  been  larger,  when  the  extremists  be- 
gan moving  along  the  street  only  a  core 
group  followed   Several  of  the  militants 
mentioned  above  tried  to  get  the  patrons 
from  bu.sinesses  alons  the  street  to  join 
the  group  and  others  tried  to  solicit  dona- 
tions. .\fter  .-atherine  r.mmuninon.  mem- 
bers of  the  group  started  throwing  items 
at  passing  cars  and  then  plate  gla.ss  win- 
dows. Finally,  Carl  Moore  and  Lee  Otis 
Johnson  told  the  group  not  to  .-et  a  fire 
if  they  were  in  a  position  to  be  identified. 
and  said.  "Just  let  the  public  know  the 
Molotov  cocktails  are  for  real.' 

Fortunately,  there  was  only  a  small 
amount  of  lootini  pnd  damace.  John.son 
was  arrested  while  trying  to  hide  in  a 
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telephone  booth  The  situation  wjus  con- 
trolled bv  the  police  and  by  the  respon- 
sibility of  tlie  citizens  in  the  area  who 
refused  t<5  respond  to  the  incitement 

ROOM     r.R     REASONABLZ     DT-VBT     AND     rCTBTHER 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  facts  de- 
veloped concerninK  the  troubles  in  Hous- 
ton durine  1967  Let  us  look  at  them 
asain  witiiin  the  frame  of  reference  of 
the  Cnmmission's  report. 

The  Commis-sio!!  found  no  evidence 
that  :ill  or  any  of  the  disorders  were  or- 
ganized or  directed  I  ask:  What  about 
the  Fnends  of  SNCC.  the  DuBois  Club 
representatives,  the  Deacons  for  Defense. 
tht>  ::uns.  the  Molotov  cocktails,  the 
Kirkpatnck.  Johnson.  Jackson,  Lowe. 
Thomas,  and  Jones  .'roup?  The  actions  of 
these  outsiders  certainly  leave  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  trying  to  incite 
violence. 

What  about  the  arrests  and  previous 
convictions  and  orsanizinc  activities  of 
several  of  these  meiV^  What  about  the 
room  full  of  aims  and  the  phone  calls  to 
SNCC  headquarters  :n  Atlanta'  What 
about  the  detid  police  officer  and  the  f^ve 
others  who  were  wounded''  Wliat  about 
the  increased  tension  which  coincided 
with  their  arrival  and  the  formation  of 
FOS''  What  about  the  charues  of  incit- 
ing' to  not'  The  runior  plantmc"'  And 
did  anyone  from  the  Commission  think 
to  ask  Houston  otScials  where  these  m.ill- 
tant  extremists  are  noW  Are  they  now- 
useful  citizens  leadinc:  normal,  produc- 
tive lives? 

When  asked  where  the  SNCC  eroup  is 
now  Samuel  Price  replied; 

I  would  say  the  SNCC  group  in  Houston  Is 
gone 

He  stattd  that  many  of  the  militants 
left  Houston.  The  people  did  not  want 
them,  and  from  all  indications,  when 
they  left  Houston  they  took  their  guns 
with  them. 

This  was  Houston  The  extremists  did 
not  find  favor  with  the  people  As  Price 
put  It.  Houston  is  a  very  peculiar  town.'" 
There  is  no  doubt  :n  my  mind  that  the 
peculiarity  of  Houston  siiould  have  been 
investi>:ated  by  the  Commission.  There  is 
more  than  a  reasonable  doubt  that  per- 
sons and  ijroups  involved  indicate  a  con- 
scious efTott  to  foment  trouble  and  that 
on  more  tnan  one  occasion  there  was  an 
attempt  by  members  of  one  or  more  or- 
iiai'.izations  to  ag-iravate  existing  griev- 
ances iUid  incite  unrest. 

By  11,'noring  tiie  example  of  Houston 
tiie  Commission  has  undermined  its  pur- 
pose and  in  one  more  insunce  thrown 
doubt  on  Its  conclusions  and  its  state- 
ments of  fact 

POUCB  Brctality 

Get  ready  for  the  devil.  Don  t  Be  Caught 
Defenseless' '" 

The  boy  ihown  brutally  mutUated  is  James 
Rutlecii^e  ige  !t».  who  was  shot  39  times  by 
the  ptlue.  during  '.he  rebellion.  He  was  shot 
In  Jy-Raes  on  Bergen  Street,  aa  he  stood 
with  his  nauds  up' 

He  w;i3  standing,  hands  up.  expecting 
mercy  :rom  the  Devil'" 

When  you  are  defenseless  Is  when  the  devU 
likes  to  mil  you  off '  M  Remember  thla  photo- 
graph dont  let  It  happen  to  you  or  youp 
children   dunt  be  caui^hr  defenceless 

The  above  message  was  distributed  In 
Newark,  N  J  .  after  the  riots  in  that  city 
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in  1967,  accompanied  by  .i  picture  of  a 
bodv  in  which  a  larne  breast  wound  had 
been  torn  open,  allowing  the  inside  of  the 
body  cavity  to  be  seen.  Thus  is  a  vicious 
example  of  the  use  of  police  brutality  by 
extremists  who  seek  to  foment  civil  dis- 
order by  using  law-enforct^ment  agencies 
as  a  target 

The  truth  behind  this  Jiyer  was  made 
public  by  Capt  Charles  Kinney  of  the 
Newark  police  force  m  his  testimony  bo- 
fore  the  House  Commiltee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  in  April  1968,  concerning 
possible  subversive  influences  in  recent 
riots.  Captain  Kinney  stated 

Wh.it  had  happened  in  fact  w;is  that  the 
body  had  l>een  ripped  open  .ifter  the  autopsy 
surgeon  had  sewed  It  back  up  In  the  picture 
the  autopsy  stitches  ;ind  pins  can  be  seen 
However,  the  body.  Itself,  had  been  ripped 
open 

On  April  24.  19G8.  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  article  on  the  findings  of  the 
Ess<'X  County  grand  jury  which  investi- 
gated the  Newark  not.  The  grand  lury 
expre.sslv  .singled  out  Uie  case  of  James 
Rutledge.  who  was  slain  by  police  who 
reported  that  he  was  looting  a  liquor 
store  The  shooting  became  an  liisue.  the 
juiT  -^aid,  because  many  •erroneous  and 
deliberately  false  accounts'  ol  the  in- 
cident were  published  in  leaflets,  news- 
papers, and  a  book  entitled  "Rebellion  m 
Newark."  by  Tom  Hay  den. 

Here  is  how  Havden.  who  stated  in 
Julv.  1967.  that  urban  guerrillas  are 
the  only  realistic  alternative  at  this  time 
to  electoral  politics  or  mass  armed  resist- 
ance, distorted  the  Rutledge  case  in  ins 
book,     Rebelliun   m   Newark' 

.Lames  Rutledge.  nineteen,  was  inside  a 
boarded-up  tavern  on  Sunday  alternoon. 
Troopers  and  police  broke  in.  James  Rave 
himself  up.  and  was  shot  point-blank  by  a 
trooper  Photographs  show  that  J.imes  was 
hit  bv  about  f/itr(:/-niiic  bullets  m  the  chest 
alone  Evidence  indicates  not  only  sadistic 
killing  of  James  Rutledge.  but  several  inci- 
dents of  related  terror  practiced  against 
neighborhood  boys.   (Emphasis  added.) 

According  to  the  Essex  Grand  Jurj' 
four  or  [xjssibly  five  wounds — and  not 
39 — were  found  as  the  result  of  the  au- 
topsy. 

In  addition,  the  grand  jury  found  that 
the  mutilation  of  the  body  had  taken 
place  in  the  cour.se  of  the  embalming 
and  not  by  police  bullets,  as  was  implied 
in  the  rlyer  mentioned  above 

Captain  Kinney  further  elaborated  on 
tho.se  responsible  for  this  malicious  dis- 
tortion: 

Of  course  the  mutilation  was  not  by  the 
police  but  by  the  people  who  took  the  pic- 
ture. Deiecilves  Julius  Hechpel  and  William 
Millard  of  the  Newark  Police  Department 
conducted  an  investigation  and  determined 
copies  of  this  leaflet  were  distributed  by 
Willie  Wllll.inis.  close  associate  of  LeRol 
Jones,  who  oper.ttes  out  of  .Jones  headquar- 
ters at  33  Sterling  Street.  Newark. 

As  to  who  actually  took  the  picture. 
Captain  Kinney  testified  that  police  in- 
formation indicates  that  the  photogra- 
pher was  a  young  man  who  is  now  out- 
side the  country  and  who  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  LeRoi  Jones. 

OTHER    E.XA.MPLtS 

Other  cases  of  outright  falsehoods  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  police  were 
recounted  by  Detective  Adolph  W  Hart, 
a  member  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
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Department,  in  his  testimony  before 
HCU.A  in  Ort<iber  1967  on  the  Harlem 
riot.s  in  1964  I>tective  Hai  t  stated  that 
the  Piotrre.ssive  Labor  Party  and  th.r 
Harlem  Defen.se  Council  distributed  in- 
flammatory leallets  prior  t.)  or  during  th- 
riot.  One  leaflet.  Fight  Back."  accuM-ci 
the  police  department  of  murdering  a 
number  of  Necio  and  Puerto  Rican  peo- 
ple, none  of  whom  were  carn,-ing  gur,- 
and  mcludnm  one  Ralph  Bra/ier.  Benny 
Brazier.  Ralph'  •  brother,  made  a  speecli 
sUting  that  his  brother  was  murdered 
by  a  policeman  and  he  him.--elf  had  been 
injured  m  the  eye  by  a  policeman  Whtr. 
Mr  Brazier  te.stifled  in  the  William 
Epton  case,  he  .idmitted  that  his  eye  \v.;> 
originally  slashed  by  people  he  did  n.'t 
know  cm  Ihe  street,  and  that  his  brotlur 
was  shot  in  the  course  of  an  altercati.'n 
with  a  gun-cariying  friend. 

Tlie  Pro^res.-.ive  Labor  Party  aLso  i.ssu.  d 
another  leaflet.  Stop  the  Cops."  which 
accuses  the  police  department  of  declar- 
ing war  on  Harlem. 

Still  another  Piouressive  Labor  Pa;v 
leaflet  is  'Stop  the  Killer  Cops  Now'" 
and  depicts  Ku  Klux  Klan  uniforms  be- 
hind a  New  Yolk  City  police  ollicer. 

A  Harlem  Defense  Council  leaflet  of 
July  15.  1964.  de.^cribcs  the  .-hooting  of 
a  l.")-year-old  Nf-;ro  ;:irl  and  accu.ses  thf 
police  department  of  orcianizing  a  cain- 
paii.:n  of  terror  agam.^t  the  communir. 
The  caption  .says: 

There  may  not  be  many  of  us  left  at  Tie 
rate  the  cops  are  murdering  tis 

Of  cour.se.  the  mo.^t  famous  poster  d:T- 
inL'  around  this  time  is  the  one  v.hi.  h 
proclaims.  'Wanted  for  Murder— Gil  ;- 
gan.  the  Cop."  i.ssued  by  the  Harlem  1):- 
fen.se  Council  and  ininted  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  William  Epton  bv  the  Tri-Lir.e 
off.set  printing  shop 

THE  EXAMPIXS  OF  I-OS  ANOEtJ:S 

Mayor  Sam  Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  te.^':- 
fied  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ui:- 
Amencan  Activities  concerning  subv.  :- 
sue  influences  behind  the  riots  on  No- 
vember 28.  1967  Dealin;,'  with  .subveihi'.e 
influences  is  not  new  to  Mayor  Yorty  :ur 
in  1939.  the  California  Legislature,  if 
which  he  was  a  member,  enacted  his  res- 
olution creating  a  committee  to  investi- 
Liaie  Un-Amencan  activities  m  Califor- 
nia. This  committee  is  still  in  operaiie:: 
today  as  the  Senate  Factfinding  Subcom- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  of  ;:■■• 
California  Legislature,  Mayor  Yorty  "^v.u^ 
ihairman  of  this  newly  loundcd  co:r.- 
mittee  at  the  time  they  conducted  a  -'- 
vear  investigation  of  the  relief  dipait- 
meiit  of  the  State  of  California.  Accorn- 
111..  to  Mayor  Yorty.  this  particular  Do- 
paitment  was  so  inhltrated  with  Com- 
munists that  they  tinally  had  to  abo!'.-n 
it  and  turn  the  admini.-tration  of  rei;.: 
over  to  the  rour.ties  of  the  State. 

As  other  knowledgeable  authorities 
have  done.  Mayor  Yorty  empiiasized  tlie 
tactic  of  the  Communist  Party  m  settin- 
up  the  policeman  as  the  prime  target: 

I  would  certalnlv  sav  that  one  of  the  :a  - 
•ors  Is  the  constant  repetition  of  subversive 
propaganda,  the  agitation,  and  propacan-:  a 
conducted  bv  the  Communist  Party  with::. 
the  framework  of  their  historic  objective  ^ 
break  down  the  respect  for  Rovernment.  ^er- 
•ainly  for  law  and  order,  and  to  personah.e. 
as  they  always  do,  this  objective  mainly  m 
•-he  police  othcer. 
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When  asked  whether  any  police  offi- 
cers had  been  dismissed  from  the  Los 
Migeles  police  force  for  brutality  during 
IMS  tenure  as  Mayor.  Yorty  replied: 

I  don't  know  of  any  ca.se  where  an  officer 
!i  ih  had  to  be  dismissed  lor  brutality. 

Mavor  Yorty  was  asked  if  police  bru- 
tality charges  were  made  during  the 
Watts  riot.  In  responding,  he  cited  the 
ca.se  of  the  late  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King, 
who  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  during  the 
not  and  said: 

\n  attempt  wa.s  made,  of  course,  to  blame 
•  !ie  police  for  the  rioting  This  led  to  my  un- 
n'exsant  confrontation  with  Dr.  M  irtln 
Luther  King  We  had  .ilways  welcomed  him 
to  our  cltv  on  previous  occasions  and  tried 
to  work  wUh  him  m  the  Held  of  civil  rights. 
B'lt  during  the  attermath  >)f  the  rioting,  he 
n^hed  out  to  Los  .Xneeles  and  m  a  private 
Tpetlns'  with  'ionie  of  ills  alc^es  and  our  chief 
i.,f  police.  Mr  Parker,  he  becan  to  blame  the 
po:;ce  for  the  rioting. 

The  Los  Angeles  mayor  stressed  the 
ample  civilian  representation  in  the 
police  department  of  Los  Angeles: 

1  pointed  out  to  him  that  the  police  de- 
partment of  Los  .Mieeles  is  run  by  a  civilian 
commission;  thev  are  acttially  the  head  of 
the  department  I  also  pointed  out  to  him 
thit  ihree  of  the  f^ve  members  were  from 
minority  groups  and.  also,  that  one  of  the 
per'=ons"  at  the  meeting  with  Dr.  Martin 
L-.ither  King  was  the  father  of  a  member  of 
thf  police  commission. 

But  he  persisted  In  .arguing  that  the  police 
were  to  blame  for  the  rioting.  Then  he  went 
out  and  got  before  the  cameras  and  made 
the  same  charge.  I  felt  it  necessary  to  answer 
th  it  charge  and  to  tell  him  that  it  was  very 
unfair  lor  him  ;o  come  out  to  Los  Angeles 
and  try  to  blame  the  police  tor  the  rioting. 

RADICAL    ISE    OF    POI  ICE    ERt'TALITY 

\s  I  have  previously  stated,  the  House 
C'lnmittec    f.n    Un -American    Activities 
)\-t-  bren  conducting  hearings  on  ""Sub- 
ve-'ive  Influences  in  Riots.  Looting,  and 
BuMiin'-i."  In  October  1967.  the  commit- 
tee heard  Adrian  H.  Jones,  who  is  with 
the  American  University  Center  for  Re- 
search   :n    Social    Systems.    Jones,    who 
received  his  MA.  in  psychology-  from  the 
University   of   Kansas   City   in    1963.   is 
pre.sently  writing  his  doctoral  disserta- 
tion  on'  civil   disturbances.   He   retired 
from    the    U.S.    Army.    MilitaiT    Police 
Corps,  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  aft-er  hav- 
iDii  sf^rved  20  vars.  Tic  has  coauthored  a 
studv  entitled     Combating  Subversively 
M.  nr.uilated  Civil  Disturbances."  and  is 
a     t'est   lecturer    at    the   International 
P  lice  Academy.  Public  Safety  Division. 
of  the  A'-iencv  for  International  Devel- 
ojmtnt   where  his  subject   is   "P.sycho- 
'o.ieal    Asrects   of   CiVil    Disturbances."" 
Ii.  addition.  Jones  is  also  a  direst  lecturer 
fo:    the    International     Association    of 
Chiefs  of  Police  on  tho  sub.iect.  "Police 
C^mnninHv  Relation^  .-nd  Social  Science 

Re^(  f'Ch." 

In  hio  testimonv.  Mr.  Jones  stated 
that  in  studying  civil  disturbances  "the 
time  sequence  involved  can  be  broken 
down  into  four  iih.ases— the  precrowd 
Dhase.  the  crowd  phase,  the  ciril  dis- 
tu:bancf  phase,  and  the  post-civll- 
disturbance  i)h?se." 

In  ref erring  to  the  tactics  used  in  the 
fir'^t.  or  '■■n^rowd.  ;)ha.se  by  a  subversive 
orranization  .seeking  to  develop  a  I'iot 
^uuation.  Jones  stated: 
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They  launch  vital  preconditioning  meas- 
ures to  influence  the  attitudes  of  these 
target  groups.  Subversives  u-se  iliers.  posters, 
rumors,  and  all  available  means  of  com- 
munication to  increase  hostility  and  an- 
tagonism, to  aggravate  grievances,  to  stimu- 
late frustrations,  dissent,  anxiety,  .uiger,  and 
to  develop  emotional  stress. 


The  issues  used  by  the  subversives  \vy 
to  personalize  the  enemy,  to  direct  the 
resentment  of  the  t>eople  against  a  spe- 
cific person,  symbol,  or  object,  Jones 
pointed  out.  He  then  stated: 

An  example  is  police  bnitality. 

As  noted  by  Jones,  the  charge  of 
■oolice  brutality"  is  one  of  the  issues 
which  is  u.sed  by  those  who  seek  to  pre- 
condition or  make  vulnerable  an  area  or 
locality  for  a  po.s.sible  riot.  This  is  an 
aspect  of  planned  activity  which  you  will 
not  find  exiJlored  or  treated  in  the  Com- 
nii.ssion's  report.  Neither  will  you  find 
anv  information  on  ho.v  the  term  -police 
brutality"  has  been  used  for  years  as  a 
vehicle  against  law  enforcement. 

IKACEQVATE  TRF.VT  MTNT  i 'F      I  OLK  I    URt-T/.I.t  TY" 
DV     IHE    C.iMMIShlOX 

In  dealing  with  police  conduct,  it  is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  the  Kerner 
Commission  did  not  explore  the  use  and 
the  misuse  of  the  phrase,  -police  brutal- 
itv."  at  greater  length.  Under  the  head- 
ing of  "Police  Conduct"  the  Commission 
•states: 

Negroes  lirmlv  believe  that  police  brutalitv 
and  harassment  occur  rcpt^atertly  m  Negro 
neighborhoods.  This  belief  is  unquestionably 
t  ne  of  the  major  rcn-^-ons  for  intense-  Nrirrn 
resentment  against  the  police 

To  beam  with,  the  Commission  con- 
cedes that  ■■bi-utality"  which  :s  rrn  rr.-d 
to  in  various  surveys  cited  by  the  Com- 
mi.^.sion  "is  not  often  prec.-ely  defined 
and  covers  conduct  ran-ina  from  the  use 
of  insulting  language  to  excessive  and 
unjustified  use  of  force." 

Concerning  the  use  of  unjustified 
physical  force  by  the  police,  the  Com- 
mission also  concedes  that  the  extent  of 
such  force  is  difficult  to  determine.  It 
does,  however,  cite  one  survey  conducted 
by  the  Crime  Commission  Task  Force  of 
5,339  nolice-citizen  contacts  in  which 
about  three-tenths  of  1  percent  involved 
■xcessive  or  unnecessary  force.  In  this 
sampling,  the  Commission  states: 

AlthouiTh  almost  all  of  these  -ubjectftd  to 
>'.  ch  force  -.vcre  poor,  more  than  half  were 
white. 


Statistics  from  other  .-ources  confirm 
the  findinas  of  the  above-mentioned  .^ur- 
vev  that  the  charge  of  i^olice  brutality  is 
gros.siy  misused  and  exaggerated.  In  their 
oxcelient  book.  "The  Law  Breakers." 
Margaret  Moore  and  M.  Stanton  Evans 
cite  figures  by  the  FBI  and  other  I'.ohce 
.sources,  showin':  the  almost  infinite.simal 
iiumber  of  cases  in  which  such  charees— 
after  being  in\csti:-ated— were  sus- 
tained: 

Th"  figures  reveal  that,  of  the  more  than 
1700  "complaints  of  -brutaUty  received  bv 
the  FBI  in  1964.  a  total  of  47  were  presented 
•o'^rand  irries  for  action  under  Federal  law 
making  it  a  violation  fcr  police  to  deprive 
someone  of  his  constitutional  rmhts.  O. 
these  hve  cases  resulted  in  conviction.  The 
vast  maloritv  of  complaints  concern  'verbal 
brutality,'  hard  looks,  'tone  of  voice.'  and 
so  forth. 
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Sources  in  States  and  major  cities  au- 
thorized to  ijrobe  charges  of  police  bru- 
talitv  al.so  supixirt  the  fact  that  mo.st  of 
these  charges  cannot  be  su.stained.  Ac- 
cordinfT  to  the  Lawbreakers,  a  spot  check 
in  1965  found  289  .such  complaints  had 
been  received  m  Chicago,  of  which  'JSl 
were  detennined  to  be  without  substan- 
tial basis:  in  Los  Anaeks.  242  out  of  :314 
complaints  were  not  sustained:  m  New 
York.  194  out  of  231  cases  tailed  to  vindi- 
cate the  charges  brought  against  the 
policemen. 

One  reason  why  the  i^olice  brutality 
ehave  is  exaggerated  wr.s  supplied  by 
Director  tioo'.rr  in  the  FBI  Law  Enforce- 
ment Bulletin  of  June  1966: 

V/e  know  there  is  a  calculated  and  de- 
liberate attempt  bv  .<cme  croups  to  inflame 
iiostllitv  against  law  <.'nforcement  by  charg- 
ing -police  brutality'  without  cause.  To  a 
large  dc-gr'-e  thev  have  succeeded.  The  term 
is  bandied  about  in  all  media  of  comnmnica- 
tion  v.-Uhout  serious  copsld.r.-.tion  as  to  its 
true  meaning  or  Us  harmful  cfTect  on  a  pro- 
fession which  is  charred  with  enforcing  the 
basic  rules  of  civilized  Uvin.T. 

One  of  the  above-cited  .eroups  which 
has  been  misu.sing  the  police  brutality 
lerm  for  decades  :s.  of  cour.se.  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
FBI  'epnrt  for  the  calendar  year  1966. 
i.-.sued  on  January  5.  1967.  the  FBI  chief 
referred  to  the  Communist  lactic  which 
aims  to  create  class  .strugcle  and  through 
^t  to  brine  ab.out  a  total  disintegration  of 
orderh  i)rocess.  Accordins  to  Hoover,  the 
extent  to  wiiich  the  Commi'.nists  have  .il- 
leadv  succeeded  in  movinr  toward  this 
•-bipctive  was  mo.st  graphically  lilus- 
irated  during  1966: 

It  was  shown  ihrrugh  vlie  widespread  false 
cri»s  of  'police  brutalHv"  that  echoed  and 
re-echoed  throughout  our  cities.  TVils  is  a 
te'm  which  communist  propagandists  have 
ijeen  usin'^  .-In'-e  the  davs  of  .S.icco-Van.7etti. 
but  more 'recently  it  has  gained  considerable 
.cceptance.  primarily  becau.se  communist 
ri'.'l-.ators  repe.ttcd  it  incessantly  until  It  was 
picked  up  and  u.-ed  unthinkingly  by  many 
about  the  Nation  who  sh-)uld  know  better. 

Tistimnnv  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-Amfricnn  Activitir.;  confirms^ 
Mr  Ho.'ivtr"s  r.tatement  that  the  misu.sp 
of  tlie  term  "pjlice  brutality""  has  l>een 
fr,v  many  vears  a  Communist  device.  In 
i954'a  Ntgro  witness  b?fore  HCUA.  Miss 
Ernestine  G.'.tev.ood.  was  as'^ed  if  the 
Communist  Pa'ty  continuously  .aight 
out  is.sues  which  thev  co'.'ld  utilize  among 
vari.-);is  groups  on  tlie  commu-sitv  to  in- 
crca.se  party  membership.  Miss  Gate- 
v,-oori  replied  in  part : 

n'ell  verv  dehnitelv.  •\VeH.  prr.ctica'.ly  all 
ire-nber?  of  the  Communist  Party,  if  they 
'•e  good  communists,  scan  very  closely  news- 
Dipers.  .■'.nd  we  are  constmtlv  on  the  alert, 
"Ither  f-om  readir.e  the  nevv-=pipers  ^r  by 
-oming  in  contact  with  other  people  as  to 
some  -tct  '--f  bi'Ut.iUty  that  had  occurred  .  .  . 
If  the  police  f:>rce  or  anv  other  body  of  that 
kind  h.ad  been  involved,  it  was  always  a  good 
issvie. 


Testimonv  taken  by  HCUA  in  1954  in 
L-in.sing,  Mich,,  dcsc.ibed  ho'.'.-  Com- 
munist Partv  members  v.'cre  to  duck 
under  the  legs  of  i?olice  horses  during  a 
demonstration  and  disappear  m  the 
crowd  The  purpose  of  this  tactic  was  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  horses  were  ac- 
toallv  '-unning  dowr.  the  dem.onstrators. 
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This  A  luld  b€  plajtd  up  as  another  case 
of  pohce  biuuhly 

Hearings  before  HCUA  in  1953  on 
Common-st  activities  In  the  San  P^ai^- 
cisco  area  prtxiuced  the  firsthand  ac- 
count of  Charlcvs  Blodgett.  a  reporter  for 
an  official  Communist  newspaper,  the 
Daily  People  s  World,  and  his  experience 
with  the  use  of  the  term  "police  bru- 
ulity"  m  skilled  Communist  hands 
Blodgetl  was  witness  to  the  smear  cam- 
paign against  a  newly  appointed  police 
chief  by  the  Communist  Party,  who  t:ied 
to  label  the  chief  with  police  bruUUty 
charges  even  though  hi.^  admmistration 
was  hardly  underway 

In  fact,  one  of  the  earliest  mpntions  of 
police  brutality  comes  from  as  far  back 
as  1943  In  the  report  of  the  California 
Senate  Factfind'.ng  Subcommittee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  1967.  they  recap  a 
1943  report— which  is  now  out  of  print 

Especially  interestinEj  :s  a  series  of 
paragraphs  regarding  an  avowed  Com.- 
munist,  Dorothy  'Ray  Healy  The  last 
paragraph  states: 

She  Mentlfled  a  picture  of  herself  laken  ■■n 
the  Are  escape  of  the  Communist  Party  head- 
quarters in  Oakland  "n  FYanklUi  Street  m 
which  she  held  up  twn  plitcard.s.  i>ne  carrylns; 
the  sloR.m  "Join  the  Ctimmunlst  Party"  and 
the  other  "Stop  Police  Brutality  " 

The  above-cited  cases  are  not  intended 

to  imply  that  all  uses  or  misuses  of  the 
phrase  "police  brutality"  are  Commu- 
nist inspired.  Such,  of  course,  is  not  the 
case  In  an  excellent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Readers'  Digest  m  July  1966. 
Fred  E.  Inbau,  a  professor  of  law  at 
Northwestern  Univer.sity.  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Crime  Commission,  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  criminal  law 
procedurus.  described  four  major  pat- 
terns into  which  the  fake  accusation  of 
"police  bru*.ality"  may  be  classified. 

First  Ot'enders  who  fake  charges 
against  the  police  to  evade  the  law. 

Second  Professional  nrotestors  who 
set  up  the  police  as  iuite  targets 

Third  People  involved  in  disorderly 
conduct  who  lind  police  easier  to  blame 
than  themselves. 

Fourth  Communists  who  exploit  the 
••brutality"  slogan  to  undermine  law  and 
order 

Under  the  first  classification.  Inbau 
cited  the  case  of  two  St  Louis  ijolicemen 
who  pulled  over  a  caiload  of  teenagers 
and  arrested  two  boys  tor  a  liquor  law- 
violation  The  boys  and  their  g'r!  friends 
worked  out  an  elaborate  story,  then  filed 
formal  charges  accusing  the  officers  of 
vicious  acts  Finally,  realizing  the  seri- 
ousne.ss  of  their  hoax,  the  youngsters 
confessed  that  their  storv'  was  completely 
false  Their  admitted  motive:  To  seek 
sympathy  for  themselves  and  to  "get 
even"  with  the  arresting  officers 

More  serious  is  the  case  of  James  Farm- 
er, who,  on  the  day  after  the  Harlem  1964 
riots  broke  out.  appeared  on  WABC-TV's 
"Page  One"  show  and  told  viewers  m  the 
tense  city  that  police  had  conducted  a 
"blood  orgy  "  Inbau  quotes  Farmer  as 
saying 

I  saw  wl'h  my  own  eyes  a  woman  who 
walked  up  to  the  police  and  ;isked  for  their 
assistance  In  getting  a  taxlcab  so  that  sh« 
might  ?o  home  This  woman  was  "shot  In  the 
groin,  and  she  Is  now  in  Harlem  hospital. 
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Later.  Farmer^s  charge  was  caiefully 
checked,  and  no  police  attack  was  ever 
proved  Al.so.  according  to  Iiibau's  ac- 
count, no  conclusive  evidence  had  been 
found  that  Farmer  personally  witnessed 
any  such  event 

One  last  example  will  illustrate  to  what 
extent  s.)mf  have  wone  in  their  disuust- 
ingly  dishonest  misuse  of  the  "police  bru- 
tality" term  The  V  S  News  &  World 
Report  of  Manh  L'2.  1965.  .lave  this  ac- 
count of  an  anli-Vietiiam  demonstration 
at  Berkeley. 

la  preparation  for  iri>ub;e  students  formed 
a  Police  Brutality  Committee  '  It  began 
ft'rlndlng  out  pripagatida  before  the  first  ar- 
rest, and  students  were  primed  to  start 
chanting  brutality'  as  soon  ad  police  arrived 
on  the  'M-ene  Students  were  also  instructed  to 
go  to  the  university  hospital  and  report  in- 
juries .  .  . 

The  report  continues: 

Students  and  sympathizers  overlooked  no 
chance  to  raise  the  brutality'  cry  .  During 
the  rioting,  police  said.  ,i  Berkeley  radio  com- 
nientiitor  helped  the  brutality'  theme  along 
by  slapping  the  wall  with  his  hand  near  the 
microphone  and  describing  the  noise  as 
blows'  ralnlm;  down  .m  s-ludenls. 

Further  elaboration  on  the  misuse  of 
the  "police  biutallty "  theme  at  this  time 
Aould  .serve  no  useiul  purpo.se  Suffice  it 
to  .say  that  this  device  has  been  used 
extenMvely  bv  subversives,  professional 
.miuitors.  and  lawbreakers  for  their  own 
purpo.ses  The  Commission  again  failed 
to  provide  the  American  people  with 
.idi>quate  uiformation  on  this  subject. 
Tile  Ct)mmission  neglected  to  illustrate 
how  treacherous  a  weapon  "police  bru- 
tality" charges  can  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  .seek  to  create  di-ssension  in 
the  ranks  of  mmonty  groups  The  ex- 
tent of  the  Commissions  neglect  in 
treating;  this  i.ssue  can  be  i^'aged  from 
the  ver>'  serious  reference  made  by  Di- 
rector Hoover  In  February  1967  con- 
cernmg  the  Communist  Party's  50-year 
effort  to  disrupt  race  relations  .n  this 
oountrj-: 

'."he  cumulative  effect  of  almost  50  years 
of  Cnmmunl.st  Party  activity  in  the  United 
.States  cannot  be  minimized  for  It  has  con- 
tnbvited  ro  disrupting  race  relations  In  this 
•  ■ountry  and  hus  exerted  an  Insidious  influ- 
ence on  the  life  .ind  times  of  ovir  Nation 

Director  Hoover  continues  with  this 
mention  of  the  "[xillce  brutality"  de- 
vice: 

.As  a  prime  example,  for  years  it  has  been 
Conxmunisi  policy  to  charge  police  brutal- 
ity" In  a  calculated  campaign  to  discredit 
law  enforcement  and  to  accentuate  racial 
Issues  The  riots  and  disorders  of  the  ;)a.st 
three  vears  Nearly  highlight  the  success  of 
this  Cr>nimunlst  .imear  campaign  in  popu- 
larizing the  cry  of  -police  brutaUty"  to  the 
;>olnt  where  it  has  been  .iccepted  by  many 
individuals  having  no  affiliation  with  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  Communist  movement. 

At  least  one  member  of  the  Kemer 
Commission  Is  on  record  recardlng  the 
charge  of  ixiUce  brutality.  The  October 
1966  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  carried  sm 
article,  entitled  "Talk  About  Police  Bru- 
tality." by  Bill  Shirr  in  which  Atlanta 
Police  Chief  Heibert  T.  Jenkins — a 
member  of  the  Commission — Is  quoted 
as  stating  that: 

The  charge  of  police  brutality  is  as  old  as 
law  enforcement  \  prisoner's  best  defense 
often    Is    to    accuse    the    arresting    officer    of 
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brutality  If  he  can  discredit  the  officer,  the-. 
he  stand.'?  a  good  chance  of  winning  U.f 
case 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  Com- 
mission's report  neglected  to  advl.se  and 
warn  minority  groups  of  the  danser  •! 
their  being  deceived  by  the  ixilice  l)ruta;- 
Ity  ploy  by  some  of  tliese  desit-'ning  j>eo- 
plp  who  pose  as  their  friends  Also,  it  is 
Indeed  indicative,  in  my  opinion,  of  tfie 
senou-MV  inadequate  workmanship  which 
has  characterized  parts  of  the  Commis- 
sion's report.  In  this  instance,  the  Com- 
mission c.'Uld  have  sened  a  real  purpose 
for  policeman  and  citizen  ah'tce  by  put- 
ling  this  I.ssue  in  proper  perspective.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  cases  of  policemen  w:  o 
prove  unfit  to  exercise  the  tremendo  s 
individual  responsibility  which  sets  su.h 
a  position  apart  from  almost  all  other 
callings.  Unsuitable  persons  should  be 
removed  with  dispatch  from  positions  ::i 
.sensitive  and  volatile  areas  or  released 
from  .service  If  tlie  circumstances  so  in- 
dicate Here  again,  the  Commission 
.sinned  by  oml.sslon — what  should  ha\e 
been  said  was  at  least  as  important  .is 
some  of  the  aspects  of  this  issue  :t 
deemed  necessary  to  cover. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — the  over- 
w-helming  majority  of  Negro  people  ;a 
the  riot  areas  are  law  abiding  and  th'.is 
want  adeq-uate  iK)lice  protection  In  tl'  ir 
own  mld.st.  Bruce  Biossat,  a  syndicat.^d 
columnist  on  current  affairs,  referred  'o 
a  Senate  subcommittee's  findings  in  U'-  6 
in  which  the  i^reat  call  from  the  Ne--!o 
u'hettos  in  key  big  cities  is  for  more 
police  doing  a  policeman's  job  of  pro- 
jecting the  citlzenr>-  aealnst  maraud!:,' 
lawbreakers   Stated  Biossat: 

The  citizens  of  the  ghettos  revealed  iii.i- 
mallcally  their  lives  are  dominated  by  feir 
of  »he  criminals  who  prey  upon  them.  Tliey 
want  release  from  that  fear  and  thev  see  ■  :ie 
po:ice  iie  part  of  the  answer.  To  the  inttr- 
viewers,  specially  trained  Negroes  from  their 
)wn  neighborhoods,  they  did  not  volunt-T 
■  police  brutality'  as  one  of  their  concervs 

THE    NtJMBERS    GAME 

One  of  tlie  most  dangerous  aspects  f 
our  .self-delusion  is  what  I  call  the  •'nu:;.- 
bers  game  "  I  have  debated  on  ma:  v 
campuses  pcross  the  United  States  ai.d 
always  get  the  same  line  from  my  lib- 
eral adver.<:aries  "There  are  not  ma:v 
Communists — why  worry  about  then.  " 
or  -'Tnere  are  very  fe-w  militants  a:.d 
tlit-y  are  no  great  cause  for  concern  '  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  fallacious  reasoning. 

If  our  investigations  have  shown  air  - 
thing  it  is  the  fantastic  damage  whr  :i 
can  be  wrought  by  a  very  few.  A  few  tc:- 
rorists  w-ith  dynamite  can  bring  havi  c. 
Only  a  handful  of  militants  were  ;  :- 
rested  enroute  to  the  Statue  of  Lib":;v 
'V  :v  re  tiit-v  were  i:oin,::j  to  blow  it  up.  T:  v 
had  the  plan,  they  had  the  intent!' :-. 
thev  had  the  dynamite.  There  were  •  't 
5.0O0  of  them,  not  even  50  but  only  lia^f 
a  dozen  Fortunately,  one  of  them  "i^s 
an  undercover  New  York  policeman,  -i 
witness  before  HCUA  this  .vear.  or  .t 
would  have  been  goodby  to  our  treasured 
national  landmark. 

Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  students 
at  Columbia  were  bent  on  revolution  y^t 
the  entire  university  grinded  to  a  hait 
Only  a  few  were  involved  in  Clevela:  d 
last  month,  vet  10  were  killed.  Only  a 
handful   of   apitators   in  Harlem  urged 


•hat    policemen    be    killed,    yet    it   was 
■  nough  to  spark  a  major  riot. 

The  greatest  misconception  we  can 
:  a\e  is  to  think  that  because  only  a  few 
.vould  engage  in  these  horrendous  acts, 
■.ve  have  some  safety  in  numbers  Only  a 
iiandful  of  the  radical  black  group  RAM 

ere  bent  on  placing  cyanide  in  the  Phll- 
;,delplua  water  supply  yet.  had  they  not 
been  arrested,  they  might  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

My  point  is  very  simple.  To  play  the 
:. umbers  game  and  say  there  are  200 
tuiliion  Americans  and  only  about  15,000 
(^immunists  in  our  midst  create  no 
danger  is  dead  wrong.  To  say  that  there 
11  re  onlv  a  few  advocating  dynamiting 
;  nd  sniper  activity  is  false  .security.  What 
IS  happening  now  is  the  logical  conse- 
<iuence  of  what  a  very  small,  repeat  very 
•-mall,  minority  has  advocated  and  who 
eiin  argue  that  it  has  not  affected  all  of 
us  Wc  can  only  expect  more  of  the  same 
tiuerrilla  warfare  in  our  cities  if  we  do 
!iot  wake  up  and  demand  that  our  public 
officials  act  firmly  and  fairly. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  consistently  advanced  the  argu- 
ment that  our  greatest  problem  in  the 
I'nited  States  is  our  political  leadership. 
(Hir  political  leaders  are  peculiarly  inept 
at   coping  with  riots  and  civil  disturb- 
ances. In  most  cases,  they  are  the  very 
ones  who  have  promised  Great  Societies, 
lie  in  the  sky.  welfarism  and  prosperity 
through  dole  rather  than  hard  work.  The 
misfits    and    protestors    are    lauded    by 
tiiese  political  types  while  the  industrious 
American  is  accused  and  penalized.  'What 
!s  happening  is  not  illogical  at  all.  How 
can   this   administration   move    against 
rioters  in  Washington,  D.C.?  They  are 
social    reformers — some    sincere,    some 
motivated    by     a     thirst     for    political 
power— and   ill   equipped   to   cope   with 
those  who  are  the  direct  targets  of  their 
\oting  appeals.  Anyone  who  thinks  this 
IS  an  oversimplification  is  blind  to  the 
realities  of  American  politics  and  the 
political  left  in  our  country. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Hubert  Humphrey,  for  example,  stated : 

If  I  were  forced  to  live  under  such  condl- 
•1  ns,  I  think  you'd  have  more  trouble  than 
•a  have  had  already  because  I  have  got 
trough  spark  left  In  me  to  lead  a  mighty 
cood  revolt  under  those  conditions. 

The  electorate  has  been  rewarding 
this  tyiJe  of  politician  with  kadership  in 
our  country.  How  can  anyone  expect 
these  political  charlatans  to  cope  with 
the  very  type  of  disorder  they  are  cheer- 
it..:  on?  As  my  good  friend,  Leonard 
Read,  president  of  the  Fotmdation  for 
Economic  Education,  has  said: 

The  mobsters  are  among  the  clients  of 
these  agitators  for  change. 

As  if  this  situation  were  not  bad 
enough,  it  is  even  worse  to  observe  lead- 
::..!  theologians  and  religious  leaders  tak- 
■.:vj  their  cues  regarding  moral  responsi- 
bilities from  politicians  such  as  Governor 
Kemer  and  his  Riot  Commission  report. 
With  piety  they  virtually  underscore 
every  Socialist  demand  for  blank  checks 
to  reward  the  mobs.  'What  we  really 
i.eed  in  our  country  is  not  the  revolution 
'.vliich  is  preached  by  the  Carmichaels 
and  Rap  Browns,  but  a  genuine  political 
revolution  where  the  electorate  tosses 


out  of  office  all  of  these  "crowd  pleasers' 
who  take  your  hard-eamed  money  in 
confiscatory  taxes  to  .spread  the  wealth 
rather  than  build  a  constructive  free 
enterprise  society.  That  is  th.e  revolution 
which  is  needed— a  genuine  political 
reformation. 

Our  sad  situation  displays  a  growing 
tendency   toward   moral   disintegration. 
At  the  heart  of  this,  m  my  opinion,  is 
political  apathy  on  the  part  of  our  peo- 
ple, connivance  and  failure  to  act  by  our 
elected  leaders,  and  a  national  plague 
of  anti-Americanism  and  disregard  for 
law  and  order.  This  threatens  every  one 
of  us.  The  very  foundations  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  way  of  Ufe  are  in  jeopardy 
We  have  the  most  favored  Nation  in 
all  histoi-y.  Surely,  if  revolution  and  vio- 
lence are  needed  to  bring  about  change 
on   this,   God's   most   favored    spot   on 
earth,  then  there  is  no  hope  anyw-here 
in  the  world.  The  answer  is  very  clear: 
there  is  no  need  for  violent  revolution 
to  have  reform  where  needed.  The  peo- 
ple still  have  their  say.  They  may   be 
mislead  but  they  still  have  their  birth- 
right, the  vote,  and  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  which  is  more  evident  here 
than  anywhere  in  the  world  certainly 
offers  the  vehicle  to  become  informed.  I 
prepared  these  remarks  for  this  very  rea- 
son because  I  believe  there  is  more  mis- 
information   circulated    regarding    vio- 
lence than  in  any  other  matter.  Society 
Is  not  sick.  We  still  are  basically  a  great 
people  and  a  great  nation.  We  still  have 
choices  to  make  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
we    choose    correctly.    Welfarism    with 
Federal  nrogram  piled  upon  Federal  pro- 
gram is  not  the  answer.  Those  who  offer 
it  will  destroy,  not  build,  our  society. 

The  danger  signals  are  all  there.  They 
have  been  observed  by  many  of  us  al- 
though we  are  obviously  a  minority.  Take 
the  very  sound  thinking  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  He  observed  recently : 

Causes    of    riots    can    be    counted    by    the 
score    A  study  of  the  overall  problem  Indi- 
cates  however,  that  the  wlCespread  violence 
m   our  countrv   to  some   degree  is  n   olrect 
outgrowth    of   the    civil   disobedience    movp- 
ment.  In  recent  years,  some  leaders  of  du- 
bious stature  have  made  a  grandiose  gesture 
of  willfully  violating  laws  they   deem   to  be 
unjust.  For  the  most  part,  these  individuals 
all-hough  admittedly  pulltv  -f  breaking  the 
law,    hr.ve    gone    unpunished     Younc    ihujr 
and  misguided  teenagers,  seeing  others  defy 
authority    and    the    courts    with    Impimlty. 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  any  crime  under 
a  banner  of  complaints  is  Justified.   Conse- 
quently,   thev    ignore    the    law    nnd    roam 
through    their    communities    creating    vio- 
lence  and   terror.   Certainly,    those   who   cr- 
pouse   the  theory   of   civil   dlsobedence   and 
authorities   who    free    guilty    violators    must 
share  a  portion  of  the  blame  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  turmoil  in  our  streets  It  should 
be    abundantly    clear    that    the    doctrine    cf 
civil    disobedience     is    a     doctrine    of    self- 
destruclion. 
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Maybe  1  am  wrong,  but  1  sincerely  be- 
lieve what  IS  hapi^ening  is.  as  I  have  said 
before,  a  logical  consequence  of  our  ac- 
tions. Individuals  o:-  nation.^  u.sually  ar- 
rive at  v^heiever  they  have  been  heading. 
If  you  go  in  the  direction  ol  aiiarciiy  and 
maintain   a  con.si.stent  course,  you  will 
.sooner  or  later  get  there.  If   you  .spend 
more  than  you  lake  in  year  after  year 
you  will  sooner  or  later  be  in  financial 
disaster.  What  lyix>  of  .-elf-delusion  is  it 
that  makes  us  think  we  ixvc  immune  from 
cau.se  and  effect,  from  leaping  what  w-e 
.sow  and  becoming  wliat  we  set  out  to  be? 
Quite  frankly,  we  are  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  For  some  reason,  the  average 
American  has  been  lulled  into  believing 
that  we  can  have  militant  people  going 
throughout  the  country  exhorting  to  vio- 
lence, preparing  for  violence,  but  yet  not 
have  violence;  that  we  can  in  times  of 
crisis  and  exi^ediency  set  aside  our  con- 
stitutional principles  but  still  have  our 
constitutional  protections  when  we  need 
them;  that  we  can  follow  "no-win"  poli- 
cies against  the  Communists  and  some- 
how come  out  with  a  "draw";   that  we 
can  go  three-fourths  of  the  way  to  so- 
cialism or  communism  but  not  '^et  there; 
and,   finally,   that   we   can   spend   more 
than  we  take  in.  year  in  and  year  out, 
but  not  have  national  bankruptcy. 

It  appears  very  elementary  to  conclude 
that  if  you  tell  a  man  constantly  that  his 
plight  is  the  result  of  white  racism  that 
he  will  grow  to  hate  the  white  man.  If 
you  promise  pie  in  the  sky  in  political 
campaigns,  he  v.-ill  come  to  believe  he 
has  a  right  to  it  and  his  failure  to  aet 
it  will  make  him  militant.  It  is  common- 
sense  to  recognize  that  if  leaders  con- 
tinually say  that  this  or  that  must  be 
done  for  a  man  or  a  group  or  violence 
will  result,  violence  logically  will  result. 
Violence  has  resulted  and  it  is  time  that 
Americans  of  uood  will  begin  to  under- 
stand the  whys  and  wherefores. 


Why  do  not  Americans  listen?  One  of 
our  rnost  honored  jurists,  form rr  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Charles  E.  Whit- 
taker  said: 

Can  anyone  reasonably  believe  that  a 
disorderly  society  can  survive?  In  all  re- 
corded history  none  ever  has.  .  .  .  History 
also  shows  that,  In  each  instance,  the  first 
evidence  of  the  society's  decay  appeared  m 
Its  toleration  of  disrespect  for.  and  violation 
of  Its  law.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  similar  toleration  will  serve  us  differ- 
ently. 


A  SPEECH  BY  MR.  ELI  GOLDSTON 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

O-f-    MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOr:-E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES: 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  to  pre- 
sent to  vou  and  my  colleagues  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Eli  Goldston.  president  of  the 
Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates  in  Boston, 
Mass.  This  address  was  given  before  the 
graduating  cla.ss  of  the  program  for  man- 
agement development  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  Sch.ool  for  Bu.siness  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Goldston's  analysis  of  the  devas- 
tatinc  cfffcts  that  poverty  and  prejudice 
have  on  the  spirit  of  man  gives  a  much 
needed  insight  into  this  problem  which 
.sears  the  fabric  of  our  Nation.  For  the 
'irst  time  in  historv-  it  is  truly  possible 
for  all  in  our  Nation  to  have  a  decent 
standard  of  living  and  to  become  produc- 
tive and  fulfilled  members  of  society. 
However  the  achievement  of  an  America 
where  none  suffer  the  indignities  of  pov- 
erty will  take  an  immeasurable  amount 
of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  the  talent  and  the  resources  to 
bring  an  end  to  poverty. 
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EU  Ooldston  Is  indeed  a  man  nf  vision 
and  of  hiKh  purpose  and  his  generous 
efTorts  on  behalf  of  the  poor  of  Boston 
should  serve  to  make  us  all  more  aware 
of  jur  obh«ation  to  do  all  we  can  to  close 
the  dreadful  chasn\  between  America  of 
the  rich  and  America  of  the  poor 
Mr   Goldst.in'.-  speech  follows: 
The  BtsiNEssMAN  i  Hole  in  the  Urban 
Crisis 
intrudi'ctio.v 
The  current  participation  of  Eastern  Qaa 
ind  P-jel  .\s.HOClate»  in  a  massive  pro?rnm  of 
hoTisini;   rehabllltHtlon   In   the   Negro   ghetto 
section  of  the  franchisee!  territory  of  its  sub- 
sidiary   Boston  Gas  Company,  haa  attracted 
nationwide  attention    Articles  have  appeared 
m  national   publications  such   as   The   Nru> 
York    Times   and    Biifinr^r.    W'-r::     !n    titlllly. 
real    estate    and    finance   trade    public  I'lons. 
and  also  m  'he  New  EnttUtid  and  Negro  presa 
A  number  of  our  executives  Involved  in  the 
pr<->(?ram   have  been   asked   to  describe   It   to 
service  clubs,  to  annual  meetings  nf  mutual 
savinus   banks,   associations,    and   of   savings 
and  loan    v-ssoclatlons.  to  meetings  of  llnan- 
clal  analjwii.  real  estate  brokers,  developers, 
and  bulld«ps  and  to  students  at  coMeee-  and 
•iniversltlps     In    response    to   Inquiries    from 
federal,    .state    and    municipal    i;overnments. 
■..^r?e    and    small    corporations,    authors    and 
.scholars,   we  have  supplied  a  great  deal   of 
■  leralled  information  on  the  project  which  Is 
called  BURP,  the  Boston  Urban  Rehabilita- 
tion Prosra.m. 

It  seemed  .ipproprtate  to  inform  our  stock- 
holders and  others  Interested  in  '.he  Company 
about   there    ictlvltles 

A  general  review  of  the  motivation  and 
the  rnechanlcs  of  our  Involvement  Is  con- 
tained m  the  following  address  by  Ell  GoUl- 
ston.  President  of  Eastern  Gas  and  Fuel  As- 
sociates, at  the  graduation  of  the  Program 
for  Management  Development  .it  the  Harvard 
Business  School  on  May   16.   1068 

In  the  brief  time  since  Mr  Goldston's  ad- 
dress, the  development  of  Negro  real  estate 
entrepreneur.';  in  the  Boston  Gas  Company 
terrltorv  has  further  expanded.  Individual 
members  of  he  original  black  development 
team  described  by  Mr.  Goldston  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  m  several  other  rehabilita- 
tion groups  S.1  that  bv  midsummer  it  !s  ex- 
pected that  nearly  ?3.5OO.0O0  In  FHA  Insured 
mortgages  will  have  been  granted  for  housing 
to  be  rehabilitated  and  owned  bv  Negro  en- 
trepreneurs, all  supplied  with  technical  as- 
sistance bv  Eastern  Associated  Properties 
Corp  and  with  fuel  by  the  Boston  Gas  Com- 
pany 

By  EU  Goldston.  president.  Eastern  Gas  & 
Fuel  Associates  ') 
You  have  just  completed  sixteen  weeks  of 
intensive  study  of  the  American  business 
system  la  voiir  Program  for  Management  De- 
velopment Your  distinguished  Instructors 
h^ve  included  my  own  former  professor. 
Charles  A.  Bliss,  and  other  ouUtiindlng  mem- 
bers of  the  f.-^cultv  nf  the  Harvp.rd  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration.  For  me. 
therefore,  to  discuss  the  methods  of  business 
management  with  you  would  be  repc-tltous 
and,  perl;aos.  presumptuous  I  would  feel  Uke 


•■  Mr.  Goldston  addressed  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Program  for  Management  De- 
velopment at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  on  May  16.  1968 
A  native  ^  f  Akron,  Ohio,  he  holds  four  degrees 
from  Harvard,  including  its  business  and 
law  .schuuls  While  practicing  law  In  Cleve- 
land, he  became  .associated  with  Midland 
Enterprises  Inc  and  was  president  of  Mid- 
land m  1961  when  It  was  acquired  bv  Eastern 
Gai  and  Fuel  Associates  of  Bosti^n  Since 
Anrll  1962.  he  has  been  president  of  Eastern. 
a  diversltifd  ndustrlal  organization  engaged 
In  the  coal  natural  gas.  coke,  ocean  ship- 
ping and  river  barge  business 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  be\eiitri  iiu.sb.iiid  "f  .i  much-married 
heiress  who  found  he  simply  -ould  never  do 
.n\  thing  which  seemed  new  or  t-xciting 

COMBINE    PROrrX    WfTH    SOCML    RESPONSlfltl-mr 

So  I  will  address  inv  comments  to  two  other 
topics.  First  the  necessity  for  a  businessman 
to  understand  and  be  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  world  around  him.  and  second,  the 
likelihood  that  a  businessman  can  combine 
pronuiblUty  with  soclnl  responsibility 

Now.  mc«t  of  you  in  this  audience  are  en- 
tirely too  young  to  remember  the  Depression 
Most  of  you  were  born  when  .\merlca  wixs 
beginning  to  come  out  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion and  you  reached  the  age  at  which  you 
understood  something  about  the  world 
iiround  vou  during  the  relatively  prosperous 
years  preceding  World  War  11. 

I  am  ni-it  much  older  than  many  of  you. 
hut  I  was  already  old  enough  during  193&- 
IHni  to  reiilUe  that  I  was  the  only  youngster 
of  my  age  in  my  home  town  who  was  wearing 
tailor-made  clothes  Of  course,  they  were 
tailor-made  for  a  deceased  uncle,  and  they 
didn't  fit  \crv  well  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
still  remember  stuffing  crumpled  newspaper 
into  the  heels  of  my  shoes  to  keep  them  on 
mv  feet 

Very  few  of  ynu  hnve  ever  been  poor  In 
this  way  or  even  have  been  In  contact  with 
groups  of  people  this  poor  The  great  danger 
IS  that  yciur  growing  tip  In  affluence  will  de- 
prive vou  of  both  understanding  of  and  sym- 
pathy tor  the  less  advantaged 

Unless  you  personally  have  been  poor,  it  Is 
pracrlcallv  Impossible  to  distinguish  between 
wh.at  I  would  call  "the  poor"  and  'the  broke  " 
My  fnmllv.  back  in  1930  and  1931.  were  very 
poor,  but  It  was  a  condition  of  our  purse. 
We  simply  did  not  have  money.  Our  poverty 
could  be  cured  bv  the  prescription  which  Pro- 
fessor Mliton  Friedman  of  Chicago  has  sug- 
gested, inerelv  by  the  .ippllcatlon  of  money. 
This  sort  of  purely  linanclal  poverty  is  no 
longer  a  serious  problem  in  our  affluent  so- 
ciety It  Is  'he  people  who  are  broke"  who 
remain  a  problem  and  Indeed,  a  threat,  to 
.lur  societv  Being  broke  Is  not  a  matter  only 
of  the  purse.  It  is  primarily  a  matter  of  the 
spirit,  and  all  the  money  Professor  Fried- 
man recommends  can  be  poured  over  .i  per- 
son who  Is  broke  mthout  really  makine  any 
I'fference  What  a  broke  person  needs  is  edu- 
cation, vocational  training,  a  job  opportunity 
and  some  sympathetic  restoration  of  his  faith 
in  society  and  in  himself  You  .are  several 
venrs  younger  than  I.  but  you  are  already  too 
old  to  function  as  effective  business  man.igers 
unless  vou  can  appreciate  md  grapple  with 
such  problems  and  possibilities  which  the 
urban  crisis  presents  to  our  business  society. 

NEGRO    HAS    MIGRATED    TO    NORTHERN    CmES 

The  urban  crisis,  really.  Is  just  an  abbre- 
■.  lated  way  of  saying  "the  problems  of  the 
.Vegro  population  in  our  central  cities."  You 
<;rew  up  in  an  .\merlca  where  one  out  of 
twelve  of  vour  fellow  citizens  was  black,  and 
that  black  citizen,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
lived  m  an  agrarian  section  of  the  former 
Confederacv  He  was  a  sharecropper  In  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  But  in  a  vast  migration 
the  Negro  has  now  moved  from  the  Southern 
fvrm  to  the  Northern  city  Your  children 
will  prow  up  in  an  .America  where  one  out 
of  eight  citizens  will  be  black  and.  typically, 
that  black  ciil/en  wl'.l  be  a  low-income  or 
no-mcome  resident  of  a  miserable  ghetto  m 
the  ancient  core  of  a  Northern  city. 

KERNER    REPORT    SHOtTLO  BE  REQITntED    READING 

I  was  dismaved  this  morning  to  read  the 
results  of  a  poll  taken  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  When  asked  to  indicate  the 
most  Important  cause  of  civil  disorder  and 
riots  in  the  American  cities.  63  per  cent  of 
the  businessmen  in  attendance  listed  'agitii- 
tion  from  outsiders "  A  child  psychologist 
reported  some  months  ago  that  when  he 
showed  a  picture  of  a  teddy  be.ar  to  Negro 
youngsters    In    the    ghetto,    two-thirds    of 
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them  — almost  the  same  63  per  cent— Iden- 
tified the  teddy  bear  as  a  rat  Is  It  possible 
that  our  culleagties  in  the  US  Chamber  (f 
Commerce  regard  these  rats  us  •outside  agi- 
tators"? Certainly  the  business  community 
will  make  no  progress  In  solving  the  social 
problems  of  our  d.iy  until  we  acquire  better 
understanding  of  easily  available  and  in- 
disputable facts.  The  report  of  the  National 
Advisorv  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders- 
the  Kerner  Commission  Report — should  be 
required  reading  lor  a  modern  busines.s  man- 
ager. No  one  has  more  to  lose  than  the  Amer- 
ican buslne.'s  system  If  we  permit  .'VmeruM 
to  become  two  societies— one  black  .md  one 
white,  separate,  unequal  and  hostile 

MVST    MOVE    NEGRO    INTO    SOCIETY    MAINSTREAM 

Each  of  vou  has  heard  the  old  bromide- 
"My  grandfather  was  smart  enough  'o 
build  the  I.ictory.  my  father  was  .sm:irt 
enough  IJ  .^eep  It  going,  ,ind  I  was  .'mar- 
enough  to  ir.herlt  It.  Why  can't  the  Nc'.:r.) 
do  the  same''  Why  can't  he  lift  him.self  hv 
his  own  bootstraps'.'"  Well.  I  suppose,  one 
reason  Is  that  it  is  rather  dlfllculi  to  lift 
yourself  by  your  own  bootstraps  If  you  donl 
have  the  lioots  If  we  expect  the  Negro  com- 
munity to  ^tay  in  the  mainstream  of  nur 
society,  we  must  provide  the  Negro  with 
.idequate  jobs,  housing,  education  and. 
equally  important,  with  some  real  positions 
L)f  .luthontv  .ind  rontrol 

As   I  understand  It.  most  of  you  came  i  i 
the    PMD   course   as    fairly   senior    business 
specialists    You  were  heads  of  data  proce.ss- 
Ing   or   chiefs   of    production    scheduling,   ir 
heads   of   purchasing.   The   PMD   course   hL.s 
provided  you  a  look  acrcss  .ill  of  the  flekls 
of  business  activity  and  you  will  be  return- 
ing to  your  companies  not  only  with  a  broad- 
ened knowledge  of  different  aspect-s  of  busi- 
ness, but.  I  am  sure,  with  .a  different  type  rf 
relationship  to  the  out.slde  world.  Now.  Just 
what  do  I  mean  by  thls>  Well,  in  our  Com- 
pany we  have  liad  occa-sion  to  select  several 
of  our  bright  young  men   bctw-cen  the  age.? 
of  30   and   40   lor   this   and   similar   courses. 
When  they  return,  though  ,icrli.ips  not  im- 
mediately,   we    generally   moi,e    ;hem    up   to 
positions  where  they  begin  to  have  an  im- 
pact  on   our   Companv    policy     Before   thev 
take  a  course  such  as  this    their  participa- 
tion   In    the   selection    of   Company    izoals   is 
very  ^niall:   The  Company  decides  to  open  a 
new   plant  or  sell  a  new  product  or  chance 
the  accounting  system,  and  the  young  mrin 
has  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  that  deci- 
sion.   When    he    returns    from    a   PMD-type 
course,    however,    and    moves   out    of   a   spe- 
cialized Job   Into  the   held   of   ceneral   man- 
aeement.    he    begins    to    participate    iii    t;-,e 
selection  of  goals    For  the  first  time  in  the 
10  or  15  years  that  he  has  been  in  business, 
his    concentration    moves    from     operations 
within  the  firm  to  relation.ship  between  V.:e 
firm   and   the  wider  society   outflde    He  '  c- 
glns  to  have  more  influence  on  the  select;i  :; 
of  Company   goals  and   more   jrower  to  help 
business  society  to  do  trood  or  to  do  evil  in 
the  country. 

rSS    CREATIVITY    IN    rRnjFCT    SPENDING 

Now.  I  am  not  sucgestlng  that  we  give  or 
should  give  our  PMD  graduates  the  share- 
holders' money  to  scatter  about  in  needy 
areas  of  the  cltv  and  Into  projects  that  hap- 
pen to  catch  their  fancy  Anyone  can  i:i- e 
away  someone  else's  money.  The  real  trlr'i 
is  to  use  the  type  of  creativity  which  Pro- 
fessor Bll.ss  said  lie  hoped  had  been  inciil- 
lated  m  you  dunng  your  PMD  course.  The 
real  cnalh'tjge  is  to  do  good  for  society  ichiie 
doina  well  for  your  business.  This  takes  a 
little  time  and  thought  and  effort.  In  todav? 
growing  national  economy,  a  company  reaiiv 
has  to  be  pretty  badly  managed  not  to  be 
able  to  increase  its  earnings  modestly  at 
least  each  year  You  have  each  Inherited  a 
good  mind  ..nd  a  lot  of  energy  and  have  hr.d 
some  good  breaks  m  getting  your  educatu  :: 
or   your   companies    wouldn't   have   selected 
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L,  ior  the  PMD  course.  If  you  really  want  -^^^ ^^^^^^J  ::;-!,i'':r^^^^  iHrict^v^^  Th™;^!:?!  to  t^l^^  f:;ct=f^a? 

u,   %ou  and  your  companies  can  pretty  much  gas  for  ''^y^^^'ll^^''^'Xnlun  the    program    was   eni.re'.v    m    the   hands    of 

,.ui.t    together    on    the    growing    Cross    Na-  ^.'^^°l^^^^^^^.^J^,^'^'^'':Z  outsi'de  Swne.^s  and  developers.  We  set  about 

uonal    Product   of    America.   \  ou   can    build  small,  ^',^^^^;,^"^ '''^,  "   ^"',':,,''    ;,^^;  ^.Ic.ax'.e  to  irv   to  hnd  soluth.ns   lor   the.^e  problems, 

plants  in    relatively   remote   suburban   areas  the  bad   debt   P"  ,^"  ;  ^^   y^''''   ''"^'    '^^^■'"^''=  ^„^  ^  „eHeve  we  have  made  a  kooU  .^tart 

naccessible  Irom  the  Negro  ghetto  and  man-  people  moNed  so  l^-^   "' »M  ■  jj  ^^^  ..ctu-ities  In  Ih-  past  lew  months, 

ulacture  hardware  to  be  propelled  Into  outer  Y^^    rXrm,  en       th^^  n^^^^^^  Perhaps   ^  he  most  signilicnt   .md   ...itlsfylng 

spi.ce;    you   can    live   in    a   prosperous   white  federal    ^Xr.ZTtrTiunloiHVU   was  co   sul-  has  been  our  help  In  putting  together  an  all- 

soburb:   and  thereby  you  .an  divorce  your-  Housing  Administration  of  HtD.\  as  consul  commerciallv-motlvatod  rehabilitation 

;,f   from   most   of   the  current   problems  of  cring    an    '-""-"^^^^  '^^^'^''^f,  .^  ^^^^     ^u^'n"'  team  which  has  been  awarded  FHA  guaran- 

our  soclelv.  But  you  also  will  be  divorcing  program  for  this  area   Btn  to  n  ake  t he    eni  niortgagcs  for  a  $1  million  pr..jcci  as  part 

uur.self  irom  a  chance  ^.o  help  your  country  onstration  possible  a  ^'''-^'""^  ^' ;'"'"".  ^°^  of   the   demonstration   program.   This  is   the 

in  ,1   time  of  grave  crisis  and.   indeed,  from  working  capital  was  needed  atao^e  and  lev  ond  o^j   e^^^^    ^^^^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^.^^^^^     ^^   ^^   __^_ 

a  ch;uice   to   participate   in   a   rare   business  I'^^KOvernnient  mortgages  B    a, qum  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^,.^^  ^^^^  ,^^^^  ^^.^^  ^,^^  ^p^,,,^ 

adventure.    Justice    Oliver    Wendell    Holmes  it^d  P"[-";'-f'^'!'V'\;^':,  "rin    ,1    the   i^^^^^^  of    undertaking    such    an    enlcpnse    can    be 

Jr,   put   the   issue   accurately   when   he  said  lirms   that    had   beei     '^'^^'7^^, ''^    ^J^^^   *";^^  found  in  anv  major  city  If  you  look  for  them; 

■  Life  is  action  and  passion    I  think  It  is  re-  we  were  able  to  ^'■''■']\y^^^'l!^''''^^'f^^  men  who  are  interested  in  peiuune  business 

quired   of  a  man   that  he  should  share  the  heating,  and  ^as  chUhes  ar>ing  as  v^e  11  as  the  ^             ,„iji^,    ^^^^  have  ihe  capacity  to  be- 

.ction   and   passion   of   his   time   at   peril   of  original  gas  cooking.  Furthermore,  c^neete.           I                  ^               m.inr-.re.m    >,f    Amerlc-.n 

oemg  judged   not   to  have   lived."  would     handle     each     "'"^P  f/,^,,;''^^ '"""^  econo.nlc    hie 

Here  you  are  with  the  most  modern  bi.sl-  ^as  Companv  in  oflerlng  the  low  public  hou^-  ^.f  ^jP^'^';'-.,  ^^^a^.^te  of  New  York  Univer- 
ness  tools  that  can  be  prov.ded  by  a  mag-  „^^  ^,^^  ,,,^.  ,<,  ^,,3  project.  In  a  period  <.f  ^tv  in' U.e  held  of  business  administration. 
mftcent  faculty  at  a  great  business  school.  I  j^^^  ^j^^,,  ,,„e  3000  dw-ellmg  units  are  ^^"^  "o  "%:.s  organized  as  Thomas  Sunders 
suggest  to  you  that  the  greates  cha  lenge  p^,,„^  ^^  ^^  rehabilitated  and  one-seventh  of  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^.^-s"  ^ders  with  un  income  from 
which  you  face  i.s  to  put  these  tools  and  your  ^^^  j,,^  population  of  Boston  significantly  f^^\:*^;;^„  ^^.^  ^'j^p  t^x' shelter  offered  bv  real 
expertise  to  work,  and  see  if  you  can  somehow  ^^^,^^  ,,„„,,^  ^t  the  same  time.  Boston  Oas  ^^^l^^^'j^'^.^.^'^.^ „  ',nd  ha.s  a  genuine  pergonal 
succeed  In  blending  in  your  wc  rk  what  I  ^,„„,„^^y  ^.,,1  have  acquired  the  largest  sm-  ^■;;  J^  "\^e  J  '  it  in  the  Rolburv  area  where 
regard  as  the  three  essential  ingredients  for  ^^^  additional  gas  load  m  it-s  history,  and  °f  ^^^;;  Mr  Samuel  L  McCov  ..nd  Mr,  Jack 
a  modern  .-Unerican  business.  Lacking  these  ^^^  ^^^^^  company  will  have  gained  the  "tax  '  Hoblnsonnre  Roxburv  real  est.te  men  who 
ingredients,  the  private  buslne.ss  hrm  w-Ul  not  ^^^,^^^.,  advantages  of  real  estate  dpprecia-  ^,,7^  ;"p",\''^,f  Thomas  Sander.s  Associates, 
remain  one  of  the  basic  forms  of  human  ^,^^  Together  these  gains  make  economic  the  participating  construction  firm  was 
.rsanh^ation  at  a  time  when  America  U  evolv-  ^,,„^^^  ^^^  ,^f  50^1^1  ,ense-we're  doing  veil  '"  ^^^  ^^1^.  ,^^  L^gster  Clemente,  a  local  build- 
ing toward  a  more  ju=tsoria  ^vstem^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^a.  ^,  .J.^^^,  ^.^^^jp.  for  all  our  assistance,  Is  very 
First  of  all.  there  must  be  profit.  This  s  financial  covsequcnre,  of  Boston  „enuinelv  on  Its  own.  We  have  merely 
,|,e  fuel  that  makes  the  engine  run^™s  '''f^%%^,,^,^^  to  Boston  Gas  Co.  arid  ^^^.hed'from  the  sidelines  to  help  them 
,„e  scoreboard  or  ^'^ .^ll''\^^"'l°l^^^l  Eastern  Associated  Properties  Corp.  3  000  ^j.^ough  the  Intricacies  of  FHA  legal  require- 
can  b"s  n^'f  »"'•  ;^^  I'^^^;^/^''^-  ^'"^^^^^^  rehabilitated  units,  total  cost  $36  tnilUon-^-  ,„ents-  and  applications  and  the  complexities 
body  can  show  a  ^"-.^f^^"^^'^  P'^°f  ,f  .^°°^y  !          s.year  summary  of  double  declining  balance  depreciation  as  it 

^;inr":eT;rd^.rdirt"3  ^en^^n^t^'o      cash  out:  a-rds    -'^  ^f >-/-,^- ,:f,„%"--fp^ 

society,  and  to  achieve  these  while  majl^g  a         xTnderground  facilities,  meters.  hem  ^^^e  an  -P-Unced^FHA^cie^ e^p_ 

prctn    Can  you  manage  your  operations  so  etc.  -----       ^4.w,  uoo      t  r  on  a  .  -,      rehabilifition     nrolect 

Bn't  .bmunclv  e.u.nilal,  .na   stUl  .now  a         aa  revenue  at  S450000  year,  L  '•''?,  .S'^TV^Kmnf;'    M 

of    worthwhile    achievement.    As    executives  Gross   margin    at   $170.-  ^'^^ 

m  large  corporations  with  broadcasting  re-                         OOO /year,  5  years $850,000  |   An  editorial  from  the  Bay  State  Banner. 

sponslblllties  you  will  soon  share  the  power             Legg  income  tax  at  48" $410,000                                 March  21.  1968] 

to    begin    to    make    meaningful    changes    In  "the  new  pioneers 

bm   rulomnB.  ana  above  .11,  tun,  Thl.  IS  «x  l<i«a  lor  5  year. ima.ma        -.r,"  ^^■';^''  ^"'\"l'y;."'J"l  ''^^ 

„,e,e  ,1,0  e„.„,lal  .I.I.rence   He.  between     ^.x  rate   (peroent, -  48     ™.,e  ,™,  ,r,    Fo     Le  »     c  ™ m,n,e    ,b, 

'"i^.^;rrnVU',Tni,r;„yr>n,r2f your    ,.x  ..,.,„,  .r ,  y..r.......  -^»o  ?ri^'  i^u^Srr,r,r.;' bi  iar,,Ye^; 

tr.ents  and  training.  The  chaUenge  to  com-  Co> .  real  f  state  cper.itors.  ..        d>   lar 

p'"Lr'^sr;ul    r^-'-^o    ^^^   m              --  -^^  -^"^" ""■  ""  "^^^ir;^ra:""nce  of  Eastern   Oas  and 

Miiririmp-'           '                                              '^  We  think  that  manv  feat'.ires  of  the  Boston  p^,pi  Apsoclates.  and  w-ith  the  cooperation  of 

formula  will  be  copied  elscv.-here.  The  Fed-  Boston's  four  largest  banks.  National  Shaw- 

■  But  yield  who  will  to  their  separation.  ^^.^j    Government    agencies    ;issigned    .-pecia:  ^^.^^    stite  Street  Bank  &  Tru.=t.  New  Eng- 

My  object  in  living  is  to  unite  expediters   from   Washington   to   the   Boston  ]j.^jjc,  j^ierchants  and  First  National,  the  en- 

My  avocation  and  my  vocation  offices.  The  cltv  collaborated  In  pl.mning  re-  treprcncurs  were  able  to  obt:;in  a  $1   nnllion 

As  my  tw-o  eves  make  one  in  sight.  location.  Small  scale  cvitractin?  lirms   to-ilt  FHA-inr-ured   morteaze.  Thoueh   never  asso- 

Onlv  where  love  and  need  are  one.  onthe  rehabilitation.    The  large  gaa  f.tility  ^i.-.teti  in  anv  project  before,  they  were  able 

.'Vnd  the  work  is  play  for  mortal  stakes.  supplied     working    capital     c^nd     ;,jme     spe-  .,,  ^^^-^g  tneether.  form  a  hmited  partnership. 

Is  the  deed  ever  really  done  cialized  financial  and  Federal  Inconif  t.i.x  rx-  ^.^^d  obtain  approval  of  the  mort;-ase  and  the 

For  Heaven  and  the  future's  stakes."  pertise    This  public  and  private  ccn,perat:on  jp^n  nionev  in  the  record  time  of  6  weeks. 

L"t  me  give  vou  Just  a  small  Illustration  in  the  urban  housing  field  will  mean  that  -Much  hard  work  Iks  ahead  for  these  men^ 

from  or  own  businiss  experience.  Our  sub-  Boston,  by  the  end  of  the  current  year    wil  ^hey  are  pioneers,  crucial  to  the  ^evelc^prnent 

;diarv     the    Boston    Gas    Companv.    has    a  have   the   best  housed   Negro   population   ,,f  „f    ^    productive    community.    The    Banner 

•.erpenial  franchise  to  serve  a  large  part  of  any  major  city                                         ...nh-ems  s^'^tes  their  efforts   ' 

Greater  Boston.  Including  the  Roxbury  area.  Of  course,   there  were  a  lot   o.   proD.em^  cor.o  hoi-stng  can  be  good  bivsinf^s 

v.hlch    i.    Boston-s   black    ghetto.    Until    this  Because   of   the   f  °  ^^'^  ^^^^  c°omm'n^"-  Now  we  didn't  start  cut  on  this  Roxbury 

o^S  rr^ronVr^Suftole-S     ;SeS^l™.reS.nr<feX«  ,  ^,«:     lac.  .„at  .oc,e,y  :f,„  .„.  p..ce.,  ol  .M„. 
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th«  Ne^o  community  a  better  economic 
break  Th:s  means  that  the  Negro  market  Is 
becoming  an  Inunen.^ely  more  attractive 
market  It  also  means  that  yo'j  must,  aa  an 
elemenurv  matter  of  business  knowledee. 
learn  an  awful  lot  about  the  problems  and 
the  potentials  of  doing  business  In  th'.s 
market 

If  you  are  creative  as  Prrifessor  B;isa  h'  pe5< 
you  will  be  this  Is  'ue  market  where  you  ran 
combine  profit,  social  purp<  se  anri  the  fun  of 
slgnincant  involvement  Here  Is  the  real 
challenge  for  the  mrrlern  business  manager 

A  security  analyst  stiggested  to  me  the 
other  day  that  any  firm  which  is  not  plan- 
ning abend  for  the  business  opportunities 
and  probleri.s  which  will  be  created  bv  the 
shift  "f  f'uuls  from  Vietnam  to  the  '.srban 
crisis  Is  a  bad  citizen  and  is  probably  a  bad 
Investment 

When  the  war  In  Vietnam  ends,  our  society, 
under  the  new  economics.  Is  going  to  pump 
an  awful  lot  of  money  either  Into  space  or 
into  the  cities  The  temptation  Is  to  pump  It 
Into  spa.  e  where  all  the  troublesome  prob- 
lems of  relocating  people  and  racial  strife  do 
not  exist-  'T  at  lea.->t  they  do  not  as  vet  exist 
Bu*  where  there  are  no  p)eople  there  are  no 
votes  9ry  I  think  the  more  itkely  place  for 
society  u»  make  this  huge  Investment  will  be. 
somehow  or  other,  in  our  core  cities 

BtrSINESS  MT'ST  CAIN  KNOWlEDCt  Or  AND  SBNSI- 
TrVTTT  TO  rrNtHAL   CTTT   PROBLEMS 

We  won't  be  capa'^le  of  doing  this  urless 
American  huslne<;ses  start  now  to  gain  the 
knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  the  problems 
of  the  central  city,  recruiting  .ind  upgrading 
Negro  employees  to  help  with  the  Job  The 
day  Is  gone  when  white  society  c.m  take  from 
the  Negro  community  and  give  very  little 
back  There  Ju.st  cant  be  all  white  milkmen, 
all  white  mailmen,  all  white  utility  employees 
serving  a  militant  black  society  There  Just 
can  t  be  all  white  landlords  all  white  build- 
er*;, ill  white  craftsmen,  seeming  Uj  dominate 
the  housing  of  the  black  community 

Here  Is  the  great  challenge  that  you  soon 
will  be  facine  You  are  returning  to  your 
firms,  as  I  'lave  said,  and  thev  will  be  ex- 
pecting vju  not  only  to  be  better  technicians 
but  also  to  he  better  Judges  cf  the  appropri- 
ateness of  :  our  firm  s  goats 

Calvin  CmUdge  used  to  say  "Tlie  business 
of  America  is  business  "  Well,  for  the  type  of 
creative  business  managers  Professor  Bliss 
has  tried  to  develop  you  Into  over  these  past 
16  weeks  the  old  Coolldge  saying  has  got  tti 
be  rephrased  to  say.  "The  business  of  business 
Is  America  " 


GENCK-IDE  IN   BIAFHA 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF     NSW     TORK 

IN  nir.  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTATIVES 
Friday.  AuQiLst  2.  1968 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  all  man- 
kind IS  shocked  by  the  cruel,  savage,  and 
deliberate  flan  to  exterminate  the  people 
of  Biafra  by  a  program  of  starvation  All 
the  facts  clearlv  disclose  that  the 
Moslfin-dommated  Nigerian  Govern- 
ment is  detennlned  to  pursue  its  plan  of 
extermination  Civilians  have  been  the 
pnme  target  of  this  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  women  and  children  have 
been  its  principal  and  nio.st  numerous 
victims  Ru.s,sia.  with  Egyptian  support, 
is  supplying  'he  w-'apons  of  destruction 
to  the  Nigerian  Government  in  order  to 
establish  a  ♦'.rm  foothnid  m  blacic  Africa 

What  is  urgently  needed  to  su^stain  life 
In  Biafra  Is  an  Immediate  cease-f\re  and 
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the  establishment  of  orderly  procedures 
to  permit  immediate  delivery  of  food  and 
medical  supplies  to  the  tr)rtured  people 
of  Biafra  The  United  States  could  bolster 
!t.s  moral  position  in  this  critical  situa- 
tion bv  approving  the  propo.sed  treaty 
ak;ain.st  ger.ocide 

I  am  appending  a  carefully  researched 
and  documented  study  entitled  "Geno- 
cide in  Nigeria  "  prei>ared  by  the  Biafra 
Students  A.s.sociat'on  m  the  .\mericas. 
Inc  .  which  fully  sets  forth  th  •  shocking 
facts  about  the  Nigerian  campaign  of 
genocide 

Oen'h  ii)E   IN   Nigeria 

The  attention  of  the  world  Is  riveted  on 
Vietn;vm  Yet  one  of  the  bloodiest,  most  hor- 
rifying ;vnd  least  understtvxl  wars  In  the 
world  today  Is  taking  place  In  Nigeria- 
Black  Africa's  largest  country 

This  dreadful  carnage  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  policy  of  the  Moslem-dominated  Nl- 
gerl.xn  Federal  Government  to  annihilate  the 
people  of  the  country  s  Eastern  region,  pri- 
marily the  IVio  tribe,  who  are  Christians 

The  shocking  w.-vste  in  Innocent  lives  be- 
gan nearly  two  years  ago  when  30.000  men. 
women  and  children  of  Hasten  Nlgerl.m  ori- 
gin .particularly  Iboat  were  slaughtered  In 
Nigeria  i  Northern  region  This  was  not  the 
first  such  genoctdal  .ict  by  the  Minslem  trll>eB 
of  the  North — they  massacred  thousands  of 
Ib<«  In  1945  aoid  1953 

In  1  move  u>  protect  Itself  from  this  most 
recent  senseless  shiughfer.  the  people  of  the 
Eastern  region  broke  .iw.iy  from  the  Nlgerlun 
Pedr-ratlun.  proclaiming  themselves  as  the 
New  Republic  rf  Blafr.i 

To  dale  more  than  two  million  Easterners 
1  mainly  Ibos*  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
other  parts  of  Nigeria,  where  they  had  been 
ll.  ;ng  and  working  for  veiirs.  and  have  taken 
refuge  in  Biafra  And  the  war  has  claimed 
over  100.000  casualties  since  Biafra  an- 
nounced Its  secession  in  May  19«7 

It  IS  the  aim  of  the  Moslem-dominated 
Nigerian  Oovenimrnt— supported  by  Rus- 
sian nnd  British  .irtns— to  decimate  the  en- 
tire nation  of  Biafra.  whose  people  are  Chris- 
tian and  democratic  Russian  Jets,  piloted  by 
Egyptians  ha-.e  indiscriminately  bombed  ci- 
vilian renters — markets,  churches,  schools 
and  hospitals — almcst  dally. 

Impiirrial  Journalists  and  other  observers 
report  the  following  shiicklng  facts  about 
this  Nlgcrtaji  campaign  of  genocide. 

I.  The  ^fo3ie^n-(iiJm^natl^d  .Vigcrtan  Gov- 
emmmt  is  bent  on  extermviatx'ig  the  Biaf- 

"Some  30.000  rboe  were  savagely  miir- 
dered  by  Moslems  in  Nlgerlr\'s  Northern  Re- 
gions two  years  ago  And  since  their  war  for 
Independence  began  last  J\Uy.  the  predomi- 
nantly Christian  Ibos  have  experienced  at 
firsthand  the  tender  morcy  of  the  federal 
troops.  In  each  village  and  town  the  federal 
troopo  have  occupied,  they  have  butchered 
nearly  every  It>o  unlucky  enough  to  have 
fallen  into  their  hands  "  iNeusuppk.  Peb  12. 
1968) 

"Because  a  number  of  the  targets  struck 
have  been  mlsslon-run  schools,  churches 
and  hospitals  the  belief  has  also  taken  root 
that  the  Nortiiem,  Moslem-dominated  fed- 
eral armv  is  waging  a  religious  war-  a  Jihad — 
to  convert  ,'ill  Eastern  Christians  bv  the 
sword  ■'  (Llovd  Garrl.son.  New  York  Timee. 
correspondent.    .V  V     Timci    Feb.   3.    19681 

•During  the  past  year  the  population  of 
Nigeria's  F,a6tern  region  'the  majority  of 
whom  lixe  Ibot  has  been  subjected  to  wide- 
spread savage  terrorl.':m  bv  Nor' hem  Army 
soldiers  Formerly  over  a  million  Ibos  and 
other  Easterners  resided  In  the  North,  where 
they  provided  essential  •ximmerclal  ;ind 
technical  services  They  were  driven  from 
the  are.i  In  a  series  of  murderous  rampagea 
In  which  Northern  army  .soldiers  and  ;x)llce 
actively  participated,  and  those  residing  in 
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Nigeria's  other  regions  were  also  sporadic. illy 
terrorized  ,ind  murdered  "  i  Richard  Hen- 
derson. .A.selstant  Professor  of  Anthrop.  l.  ;;■. 
Yale  Cnuerslty.  NY.  Ttmfs.  July  14.  li)''7i 
The  great  danger  Is  that  when  the  cruclc 
comce.  ds  .•(■me  It  must,  the  federal  coni- 
nianders  wnll  not  be  able  to  hold  their  nifn 
back  from  a  genocldal  rampage  lUiiong  iie 
lix)  p«->puIatlon  which  will  dwarf  the  nii.^- 
>acre6  of  last  autumn.  There  have  already 
been  dl.^quletlng  stories  from  the  front  of 
headless  iKXlles  In  civilian  clothing,  seen 
lying  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs  m  Ibo  villages  on  the  Nsukka  sector" 
tLiyndon    T:mpi.   Aug.   7.    1967) 

Then  in  .September  1!166.  the  Mnskiii 
Kansas  got  down  to  the  serious  buf^iness  of 
exterminating  Ibos  In  less  than  10  d,.'.s 
they  slaughtered  upwards  of  .^o.dOO  Ibo  miii, 
women  .md  children  who  had  been  UMiig 
and  Working  in  Northern  cities  as  tradtr- 
technlclans  and  civil  servants  The  Afiv 
units  m  the  North,  alroridy  purged  of  V>  - 
in  .July  and  August.  Instead  of  stopp;;  ..; 
the  slaughter  participated  in  It."  iGeorgc  T 
Orlck.   Thr  New  Leader.   Jan     1,    1968) 

2.  CinWians  have  been  the  prime  tarn--: 
of  the  mdi-enrntnate  .ilaughti-r 

"I  have  examined  after  bombing  the  niiip 
destroyed  hosplt.xls  which  are  Borron..  :i 
Cathoilc  Hospital  at  Onltsha.  the  Oentr.il 
Hospital  at  .Arochukwu.  Methodist  HospK.il 
at  Ituk-Mbang.  the  leper  lolonv  and  M..rv 
Slessor  Ho.spltals  at  ItU.  the  Lutheran  MI.'m.  i. 
Hospital  at  Eket.  Obloma  Chelsea  Home  r 
H.indlcapped  Children  and  the  Infectl  i.; 
Disease  Hospital  :it  Port  Harcourt.  and  he 
Eja  Joint   Hospital   at   Itlgldl 

".At  Itu.  two  large  red  cro.sses  agaln.^-  i 
White  background  can  be  seen  on  the  brok.  n 
roof  The  hospital  director.  Dr  Phillip.  !.  J 
alsi>  put  .1  large  Red  Crous  tlag  on  a  pole  so^n 
after  the  war  started  . 

"Nigerian  planes  have  also  destroyed  !,» 
girls  SIT  ndary  school  at  Owerrl.  Christ  'lie 
King  cli'meniary  scl.ool  at  ..\ba  tlie  .^ngUcin 
girls'  secondary  school  .it  Einigu.  Christ  he 
King  College  and  Dennis  Memorial  gramm.ir 
school  at  Onltsha.  Holv  Ghost  teachers'  tram- 
liig  college  at  Umuahia.  ttnlon  uirls'  second- 
ary school  at  Iblaku.  and  I.titheran  hl;h 
school  at  Oyo."  {London  Observer.  March  2. 
1 968 1 

•More  than  100.000  persons,  mostly  Biu':.. 
rlvlUans.  are  believed  to  have  been  killed  ;i 
the  eight-month  war  and  'he  weeks  prec'-:- 
Ing  It — about  twice  'he  combined  .Amerlc  i:i 
and  South  Vietnamese  death  toll  In  the  i^-t 
eight  years  of  Vletn.im  rttthtlng."  tChr:st:ai 
Science  Monitor    Apr    9.    1968; 

••At  least  75  civilians  have  died  In  a  bomb- 
ing raid  by  a  Nigerian  Illvushln  jet  on  this 
busv    market    town.    I   saw    their    pltlftil    r.-- 
tnalns   '■arried  to  'he  overflowing  mornir;r- 
children    mutilated    beyond    recognition 
voung  girls  cut  In  half  by  shrapnel 

This  was  the  second  consecutive  day  "f 
rai'ls  !n  this  area  The  federal  air  attacks  re 
increasing  in  Intensity,  hut  their  'argets  re 
invariably  civilian  areas."  iLondon  T:v  >. 
April  24.  1968) 

"In  Asaba.  lust  across  the  Nicer  from  :.e 
Blafran  town  of  Onltsha.  some  700  Ibos  v.cr'' 
jliot  a.'tcr  the  men  had  been  line  1  up  agair.^t 
one  side  of  the  main  street  and  the  wont  ri 
and  children  on  the  other  Nliterlan  atith'  ";- 
ties  later  claimed  'hat  'his  had  been  '  .^ 
rectilt  of  'a  ml- take  Early  in  .'iprll.  Oni"  ^ 
itself,  once  the  .argest  market  town  In  W  • 
Africa  .ind  known  ;is  'he  Jewel  of  -he  NK  r 
fell  to  federal  troops  The  city,  tmder  sice 
for  months  Is  now  a  scr.rched  p.nd  near;'-' 
empty  ruin;  fewer  'han  800  of  'he  fonr..  r 
population  of  160,000  remain,  without  wa'cr 
■r  eioctrlrlty  and  dependent  upon  'heir  c  n- 
(luerors  Tt  food  Two  hours  after  the  to-  n 
'if  Tgwada  had  been  taken,  a  Roman  Cath  '" 
missionary  saw  the  streets  littered  with  ri\:'.- 
lan  corpses  The  Nigerian  bombers,  althou-ii 
they  sometimes  attacked  strategic  tare-  -^ 
like    'he    '11    refinery,    cement    factories    <:.J 
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palm  oil  tanks,  usually  showed  a  distinct 
preference  It  laviiuhlng  ant  1-perEonnel 
li.'inbs  into  niarketplaci----  and  .  rt'-w,-ded  urban 
centers,  returning  later  to  strafe  the  survi- 
vors" iJohu  Horgan,  Com"ionircaI.  May  3, 
iyr>8i 

I  Have  seeti  thlntt.s  in  Biafru  this  week 
-...-hlch  no  man  .shovikl  liave  to  ;-ee  Sights  to 
.^"irch  the  mind  and  sicken  the  conscience. 
J  have  seen  children  riM.^ted  alive,  young 
i^lrls  torn  in  two  by  shrapnel,  pregnant  wom- 
en eviscerated,  and  eld  i.-ien  blown  t.-  Irag- 
menls  I  have  seen  these  thln[TS  and  I  have 
seen  their  cause;  hlch-tlylng  Rusflan  Ilyu- 
shln  lets  operated  by  Federal  Nigeria,  drop- 
ping their  iKimbs  on  ci\  illan  centres  through- 
out niafra  ■■  ^Lundun  Times.  April  28,  1968) 
3.  Ru.s.sta,  wtth  Egi/ptian  .support,  is  sup- 
pltjing  the  weapons  of  destruction  to  the 
Nigerian  Government  and  is  establishing  a 
footliold  m  lilack  Africa.  Britain  is  supplying 
arms  to  protect  its  economic  interests. 

"The  Soviet  Union  has  sent  patrol  boats, 
MICi  :i'„'hters  and  military  transports.  The 
MIG  pilots  are  mostly  Egyptians."  {N.Y. 
J:mes.  Feb.  2.   1968) 

-  They  also  have  a  complete  monopwly  of 
the  air.  with  Ilytishln  28  Jet  lx>mbers.  piloted 
bv  Egyptians  on  secondment  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Air  Force,  bombing  civilian 
centres  in  Biafra  indiscriminately  from  high 
altitude  almost  dally."  (London  Times,  April 
.'2.  1968) 

"Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  primed  the 
c'c.mtry's  Internal  struggle.  By  sending  arms, 
Including  MIG  Jet  fighters,  for  which  no 
q-d.-Llified  Nigerian  pilots  exist,  to  aid  MaJ. 
Gen  Yaktibu  Gowon's  federal  government, 
•!;e  S<iv.ets  have  broken  the  tacit  ban  on 
Lireat-power  arms  competition  In  sub- 
S.ihara  Africa. 

Soviet  Interest  already  has  been  evidenced 
In  countries  that  control  the  supply  of  oil  to 
Western  Europe — Iran.  Algeria,  Egypt.  Syria, 
Iraq  and  others.  Now  Moscow  has  taken  a 
.-t.ike  in  N'u  eria  v.-hlch.  before  the  war  broke 
ui't.  was  supplying  10  per  cent  of  Britain's  oil 
.ind  has  great  potential  as  an  oil  producer." 
ChTistian  Science  Monitor.  August  30.  1967) 
'.\ncl  it  lias  meant  a  new  fcKJtliold  in  black 
Alnca  lor  Ru.s.sia.  which  l.as  been  supplying 
the  Federal  Nigerian  government  with  MIG 
lirhler  airplaiip";  and  ottier  arrru."  {Business 
U-ccfc-.  April  20.  19681 

"Whatever  its  'j-xplanatlon  lor  the  record, 
Moscow's  -iltcrlor  motive  for  supplying  Laeos 
with  MIG's,  torpedo  boats  and  more  than 
2110  'technician"'  was  app  irent  from  the  start. 
Once  acaln,  Moscow  was  trying  to  ealn  a  foot- 
>i  lid  on  a  continent  where  past  power  plays 
!.;id  produced  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of 
f.dlures. 

Britain  began  by  joining  Washington  In  a 
:.i.-om:.-.e  not  to  sell  arms  to  either  side.  But 
•'■i  ;r.  Mosco-w  intervened,  threatening  Brl- 
•■.:n's  traditional  vested  interests  In  Nigeria. 
tve  British  scrapped  the  arms  embargo  and 
n: arched  in  full  .tep  behind  Lagos. 

"Nasser  took  his  (-ue  from  the  Russians. 
-Sentiment  was  also  a  factor:  the  principal 
leaders  in  Latos  were  felKiv-  Moslen-iS.  and  the 
Ibos  were  not  only  Christian  but  had  openly 
rlentmed  their  cause  with  that  of  Israel's 
struggle  to  create  a  l.urpel.ind."  iN.Y.  Times, 
M-.rc.h  31.  1968) 

"Thev  have  set  up  Soviet-Nigerian  Trlend- 
"Mp'  societies  in  Lagos  and  the  northern  city 
■  t  Kano.  .^ero'lot.  the  Soviet  airline,  has  been 
L'en  land:nc  ritrhts  .t  IV.cja  airport  outside 
',  i?os.  A  new  Russian  propaeanda  library 
"i..'s  been  established  it  Ibadan  University,  a 
Soviet  migazlne  called  New  World  is  being 
circulated,  and  Novosti  News  -Agency,  the  So- 
viet propaganda  apparatus,  has  spread 
''".ireaus  around  the  country.  Moreover,  the 
N;t;erian  covernment  is  considering  letting 
P.i  ssla  or  other  East  Bloc  countries  build 
'^me  factories  in  the  country."  (Wall  Street 
.'nurnnl.  March  22.  1968) 

4.  Biafrans  have  been  the  most  advanced 
people  of  prewar  N'geria. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"In  little  more  than  two  generations, 
Iboland  has  produced  skilled  statesmen,  doc- 
tors, writers,  scholars  and  millionaire  entre- 
preneurs at  a  pace  and  with  a  determination 
that  can  only  be  described  as  breath-taking. 
And  they  have  achieved  these  .idvances  not 
from  any  fallout  from  British  piternalism. 
but  by  pulling  themselves  up  by  their  own 
bootstraps."  (N.Y.  rime.f.  June  11,  1967) 

"Apart  from  their  le.ading  role  in  the  civil 
service  and  government,  the  Ibos  run  the 
railways,  manned  the  telephone  excii.mge.s 
and  in  general  kept  the  country's  industries 
humming.  And  if  permanent  isolatlf.n  ul  the 
Ibos  turns  out  to  be  tlie  !)rice  of  the  civil 
war  no-w  under  way.  the  prospects  for  Nigeria 
will  be  as  dim  as  the  streets  of  Lagos 
are  these  days  after  dark."  (Neicsneck, 
Sept.  11,  1967)' 

"The  Ibos  are  egalitarian  m  ethics,  Ue- 
havlor,  .ind  organization.  Tliey  modernized 
themselves;  education  is  iLfnost  a  fetish  \vith 
them.  They  are  essentially  Christian  in  faith 
though  sectUar  in  tempc-ainent.  and  they 
hold  to  the  ideal  of  individu.il  conscience  and 
responsibility.  They  are  upwardly  mobile, 
eagerly  becoming  traders,  civil  .ser\.ints.  tecli- 
nlcians.  dlspen.sers  of  m-'dern  idea.s.  leaders 
in  social  action  and  social  .imelior.ition.  They 
transformed  native  structures  into  the  :dea 
of  Nigeria  as  a  modern  polity  '  i  Prof e.ssor 
Stanley  Diamond.  .4/rtca  Hepot  February. 
1968) 

"The  Ibos  are  Nigeria's  best -educated  .;nd 
most  energetic  people."  (Claire  Steiimg, 
The  Reporter.  .August  10.  19671 

"Prior  to  the  programs,  educated  Eastern- 
ers manifested  the  stroni'est  neniune  n.ition- 
allsm  of  all  Nigerian  groups."  (Professor 
Richard  Henderson,  N.Y.  Times.  July  14. 
1967) 

,T.  The  Mnslem-No'-lli  'iri.t  penod'rillii  en- 
gaged  in  programs   against   the   Biafrans. 

"Northern  resentment  of  these  alien  in- 
truders' first  surfaced  In  the  antl-Ibo  Kano 
riots  of  1953  — a  jicrtent  of  inore  trr.-ic  events 
to  come."  i^.V.  Times.  March  :U.  19t5"Ji 

"In  the  Northern  capital  of  Kaduna.  rag- 
ing mobs  of  Moslems  ..rrned  with  iron  bars 
and  broken  bottles  surred  throuah  the 
streets  shouting  antl-Ibo  ^lou  ms.  TJiev  killed 
at  least  thirty  of  the  Ibo  aliens  irom  the 
East.  In  Kano.  a  sv.-.-.rm  of  Northerners 
marched  out  of  the  mud  v.-alls  of  the  old  city 
and  stormed  toward  the  airport,  seekina:  Ibo 
blood.  At  the  site  of  the  hu^e  Kainil  Dam 
on  the  Niger,  six  Ibo  bodies  were  scattered  In 
the  dirt,  and  at  least  iifty  more  Ibos  were 
badly  injured.  In  such  Northern  towns  :< 
Jos  and  Samaru.  Zaria  and  Maiduguri.  com- 
munal violence  raged  with  the  intensity  of 
last  May's  infamous  Ibo  hunt.  By  the  weeks 
cn6..  confirmed  deaths  stood  at  200".  i  Tt'ic 
>!a;:azlne.  Oct.  7.   i966i 

•Tne  massacre  beptn  at  the  airport  near 
the  Fifth  Battalion's  home  city  of  Kano.  A 
Lac2s  bound  <et  iiad  Just  arrived  from  Lon- 
don, and  as  she  Kan.-,  nassencers  verc  escort- 
ed into  the  -.-ustoms  shed,  a  -vvild-eyed  .n'uiM- 
stormed  in.  brandishing  .t  rifle  and  d^mand- 
ir.g  Ina  Nvammari— Hrusa  for  Where  are  the 
(iimi;ied  Ibos''  There  were  Ibcs  amo-ig  the 
custcms  officers,  and  they  dropped  their 
cltalk  and  P.cri.  only  to  be  shot  do-a-n  :n  the 
main  terrunal  bv  other  soldiers.  Screaming 
the  blood  curses  of  a  Moslem  iioly  war,  the 
Hausa  troops  ivrned  the  airport  into  a 
si^anibles.  bayoretmc  Ibo  wory?rs  :n  the  bar. 
gunning  trem  tiown  in  f'le  corridors,  and 
hauling  Ibo  pa.ssen2ers  off  the  plane  to  be 
lined  up  and  .shot,"  i  Time  Magazine.  Oct  14, 
i066» 

6.  The  Ninenan  Govemvicnt  has  refused 
calls  for  fi  r'ca.':e-f:re  to  halt  th?  carnar.e. 

"Officials  here  today  said  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment would  not  .'.gree  to  discuss  a  cease- 
fire with  the  Biafrans  before  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  other  conditions  to  end  the 
civil  war. 

"An  External  Affairs  Ministry  cfficial  said 
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.1  cease-tire  would  have  to  be  the  last  item 
on  the  agenda."  (N.V.  Times.  April  24.  1968) 
7.  The  .■^niereignty  of  the  people  of  Biafra 
^hi^uld  be  rcrngni-ed.  Tamiinia.  Cuhun  and 
Ii  or:/  Crxist  hare  done  so. 

-  With  nearly  14  million  [jeopl;  tlic  inaj-^r- 
ity  are  Ibos  Uialr.i  is  no  uiinistate.  It  is  blg- 
L-er  than  Bulgaria,  more  populous  than 
Sweden.  Wiihm  Africa  itself,  it  embraces 
in.  re  jieopK-  than  Algeria.  Morocco.  Ghana  or 
;!ie  (.'.ngc. 

left  alone.  Iree  of  blockade  and  civil  war. 
Biafra  could  become  a  viable  nation.  It  has 
untapped  quantities  of  .^uljihur-lree  oil,  now 
in  high  demand  In  the  poUution-Ftriclti  n 
cities  of  Lurope  and  North  America;  Biafrii 
also  exports  palm  oil  and  timber,  and  lias  .\ 
growing  TUiniber  of  fledging  i:  dustrles." 
'{N.Y    Times.  June  !1.  19C7) 

-  .  .  ..erne  analysts  believe  that  recogni- 
iion  of  Biafra  by  the  United  States  .md  other 
Allien  nalio.is  could  help  .e.s<;lve  the  pres- 
ent conflict  .  .  .  lor  such  reco.^in.tion  might 
conceivably  out-maneuver  the  Russians,  lead 
an  end  to  tne  war  and  permit  negotla- 
lion  .  .  ."  {Christian  Science  .Monitor.  Aug. 
:10.  1967) 

■  The  basic  case  lur  Hitfra's  -eceRSion  from 
Ni^ierlan  Federation  is  iliat  people  from  the 
Ear-tern  region  can  no  longer  Iccl  .  life  in 
otlier  part.s  of  the  Federation.  They  are  not 
accented  as  citizens  of  Niperla  by  the  other 
■"tl/'ens  or  Ni"cria  Nr;'  only  is  ii  imnossibie 
:.,r  Ibxs  and  people  of  related  'ilbes  to  live 
in  an  assuran.e  of  personal  .safety  if  they 
work  outs*de  Blafia.  it  would  al.-o  be  impo;'- 
blble  for  anv  representative  ol  these  people 
U)  m.v»e  freely  .-nd  without  fear  in  any  other 
b-trt  r^f  ihs  Federation  of  Niicrl-', 

-Fears  such  as  now  exl^t  amon-?  tlie  Ibo 
peoples  do  t.ot  di,=appaar  because  someone 
says  liiey  are  unjustified,  or  K;.ys  tliat  the 
rest  of  Nigeria  does  not  want  tu  exterminate 
the  IbOL^.  Such  word.s  laive  even  less  effect 
wlien  the  spe.'.kers  li.'ve  made  no  .ttempt  to 
bring  'he  p',>rpetrators  of  crimes  to  justice 
and  when  troops  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Nicerian  authorities  continue  to  111- 
'reat.  or  allow  others  to  Ul-treat  any  Ibos 
who  conie  within  their  power.  The  only  way 
•o  r<n-i.ive  tlie  Easterners'  fear  is  for  the 
.sigeri'.n  authorities  to  accept  its  existence. 
'o  acknowledge  the  reason  for  it.  and  then  to 
;,.lk  of  terms  of  equality  v.-lth  those  involved 
about  the  v.-av  forward."  {Statement  fi;/  Gor- 
rrrunevT  -.,/  the  United  Rrpuhhc  of  Tanzariia. 
April   13.  19681 

-•The  .strenath  of  Blafran  leclirg  makes  re- 
unicn  with  Xig'-ri.i  hichly  .mrron.ible.  It  can 
■.e  i;U!it..rily  enfrrced.  perhaps,  hut  it  will  be 
nearly  impopsible  to  make  it  last."  (The 
Kro7iOT!j,'.?t.  February  10.  1968' 

-  Zambia,  the  Ivory  Coast.  Gabon.  Congo 
.Er.-'zza'.ille)  and  Burundi  ..rrP'ir  readv  to 
--ccoifnize  Biafra  :f  the  Federals  continue 
'ishfing.  The  Oabonese  President.  Albert 
Boneo.  sumn-'ed  up  t'n"  feeling  v.-i-en  li.^  said 
n  Paris:  We  cannot  continue  [jassively  to 
'vatch  the  eenoc'ide  now  taking  place  in 
Ni'terla  ...  It  is  nn  'Huston  to  believe  that 
Ni~er'a  can  continue  to  exist  in  it.-  present 
form.'"  ILondon  Observer.  May  5.  1968i 

•What  is  certaii:.  however,  is  that  a  nation 
has  been  'ocrn  and  will  in  soi-ie  forna  endure. 
There  is  a  re-.ilitv  about  the  Lirth  .f  i>i  ifra.  in 
hlo-'d  and  confusion,  that  'here  never  was 
bout  all  those  ceremonial  haui;ngs-do-*'nof 
'ac.':.  in  which  the  co'onlal  aut^tirities 
harried  over  s-mbols  of  power  to  spiected 
.-rators  and  rther  dignltarh-s."  (Ccnrr  Cruise 
O'Brien,  Lotff'>n  Ob.'crrrr.  Oct.  8    ]9ii7i 

8.  The  icar-torn  Biafrans  arc  in  desperate 
need  of  food,  medical  supplies  avd  ether  hu- 
•■latr.tarian  aid. 

■The  stream  of  refugees  frDm  areas  overrun 
•jy  federal  troops  lias  long  since  outurippod 
f'-.e'cap.icitv  -f  villaees  to  ribsorb  f^eir.  T'lcrc- 
i.re  nicre  than  200.000  old  mon.  n-o.nien  and 
ci-.ldrcn  in  "00  refuge"  c-mps  thr-'u^hout 
Biafra, 

•Tlie  camps  are  desperately  ."^hort  of  food 
and  medical  supplies,  and  althc.ugh  there  is 


no  swrvAtion.  children  in  the  camps  have 
been  dying  of  malnutrlUon."  [S.Y  Times. 
April  22.  1968  J 

There  Is  danger  of  smallpox,  diarrhea. 
dy3ent..ry  or  polio  epidemics,  which  would  be 
disastrous  bec.iuse  people  would  have  to  de- 
sert ihe  camps  We  worry  about  drugs  espe- 
cially with  the  oomblng  of  liosplUls.  .incl  we 
need  tenia,  stretchers,  clothing  In  printed 
cotton  protein  tood.  intiseptics  and  vac- 
cines •■  I  London  Obifrter.  March  2,  1968) 


US     MARINE    CORPS    RESERVE    OF 
INDIANAPOLIS    MARKS    ITS    38TH 

YFAS;   OK   FXISTFNrp: 

HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

IN    rHK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday    Auaust  2,  1968 

Mr  BAYH  Mr  President.  I  note  with 
piide  th.il  tlio  US  Manne  Corps  Re- 
>ervp  ilas  b^en  active  m  Indianapoli.'^. 
Ind  ,  for  38  years,  the  first  6  of  which 
were  \uthout  benefit  of  official  recogni- 
tion or  financial  help  ThrouKh  the  years 
the  dedicated  young  men  who  have 
belont;ed  t^'  this  i^roup  liave  served  in  a 
variety  of  militaiT  capacities,  operating 
a.s  infantry,  artillery,  headquarters,  and 
ivimrnuiacatlons  uniUs  at  dilterent  times. 
Since  F'-bniaiy  19^57  it  has  been  the 
Communications  Support  Company. 
IJth  Communications  Battalion,  of  the 
US-  Marine  Corps  Reserve 

Like  other  similar  outfits  in  the  Re- 
serve, the  Indianapolis  unit  is  staffed 
largely  by  men  who  hold  down  full-time 
civilian  jobs  in  a  creat  variety  of  occu- 
pations but  undereo  evening  and  week- 
end triinini,'  [jeriods  as  well  as  .special 
summer  camp  oxpenence.  After  it  was 
changed  last  year  to  a  communications 
support  company  many  of  the  members 
have  had  to  undergo  extensive  retrain- 
ing to  prepare  them  for  their  new  as- 
signments. This  process  has  been  aided 
by  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  ma- 
rines already  had  communications  exjie- 
rience  and  '"fre  able  to  help  teach  the 
other  membe:  - 

A  vei->-  interesting;  article  outlining  the 
history  of  the  Indianapolis  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  unit,  explainmg  its  pres- 
ent :ol"  and  describine  som"  of  the 
vount;  mt  !i  included  within  its  present 
personnel  lias  been  written  by  one  of  its 
active  members.  Spt.  John  Martin.  As  a 
fnbute  to  these  fine  youni<  men.  Mr. 
PreMdeiit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  artcle  be  [Minted  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  tny  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HoosiER  Reservists 
(By  Sgt    John  M-irtlni 
Marines    of    Indl-^n.^poUs    had    'hree    uni- 
forms   in    1930 — :he    one    they    put    .^'n.    the 
one    they   wore,    and    the   one   they   took   off 
Drir.ms;   without  benefit  of  Marine  Corps 
fuiuls     I'.irlru    their    first    six    years,    the    re- 
servists  trained   without   pay,   bought   their 
own  uniforms,  and  put  up  money  from  their 
Dwn  pyxrkets  to  help  malnuln  the  Navy  ar- 
mory m  whlrh  they  met 

The  teenage"  Marine  Corps  Reserve  con- 
sisted 'f  two  branches  on  Its  14th  birth- 
day. The  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  i  fAICR) 
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corresponded  to  the  Claas  II  or  Organized 
Reserve  of  today  while  the  Vol'inteer  M.i- 
rlne  Corpe  Reserve  i  VMCRl  served  as  a  back- 
log of  strength  to  allow  for  vacancies  In  the 
FMCH  The  vol'inteers.  such  as  the  ones  at 
Indianapolis,  However,  could  be  assigned  to 
the  PMCR  only  at  their  request 

But  just  lis  IndUna  battled  for  statehood 
prior  to  1«16.  the  Marines  wanted  to  rise  to 
the  status  of  riill-tledKed  reservlsU  Ever 
since  John  Philip  Sousa.s  band  and  a  Ma- 
rine honor  guard  had  stormed  Indianapolis 
tn  1923.  M:\rlne  spirit  had  run  high  in  the 
capital  city 

Leading  the  campaign  w.is  .i  bhell  Oil  deal- 
er n.nmert  Bill  Smith  He  kept  up  the  pressure 
"ti  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Center  until.  In  1936. 
the  Commandant  directed  Smith  to  '.  . 
organl/.*  and  command  the  16th  BalUllon, 
USMCR  " 

The  reservists  of  Indianapolis  today  can 
look  back  on  a  checkerboard  history  In  their 
38  years  of  service  they've  been  an  infantry 
batUllon.  a  couple  different  kinds  of  artil- 
lery batteries,  a  headquarters  unU.  and  now. 
for  the  second  time  in  their  history,  a  com- 
munications outfit 

The  state  nickname,  'Hoosler,"  may  come 
from  a  blending  of  the  pioneer  greeting, 
•Who's  h'yer?"  And.  anyone  asking  this 
at  the  IndlanapolLs  Reserve  Training  Center 
would  Jlnd  answers  rroni  'Jacks  of  all  trades" 
among  the  old  salts  who  have  experienced  the 
many  redeslgnatlona.  IstSgt  BUI  Moore  and 
MSgt  Bill  Moore  will  testify  to  this  Although 
their  Identical  names  often  provoke  a  friend- 
ly rivalry  leach  man  liislsllng  the  other  Is 
old  enough  to  be  his  father)  the  two  work 
well  together  Currently,  they  Instruct  the 
younger  reaervUts  in  the  aspects  of  com- 
munication work. 

A  retraining  program  in  communications 
gk.is  necessary  .uter  Indianapolis  became  the 
CommunlcaUons  Support  Company  I2th 
Communications  Battalion,   on  February    1. 

With  communications  work  going  on  inside 
the  Center,  memories  and  traditions  outside 
testify  to  the  past  Out  Iront.  there  Is  an  old 
artillery  piece,  manned  today  only  by  nelgh- 
borhCKXl  children  Next  to  the  flagpole  Is  a 
ship's  bell  and.  around  back,  there  is  an 
indc)or  range 

The  present  Job  of  the  company  allows  only 
a  recreational  use  for  the  pistol  range  and 
now  one-half  :f  the  huiidlne  is  used  as  a 
repair  shark  for  the  Communlratlon.s  Platoon 
Tvno  members  of  this  group  are  Sgts 
'nmolhv  E  and  David  R  Doyle.  Timothy  is 
younger  but  David  Is  the  family  'boot  "  since 
he  came  into  the  Corps  six  months  after  his 
brother  ITpon  completion  of  his  -ix  months 
ictlve  duty  training.  D..vid  extended  for 
Ground  Radio  Repair  School  .ina  Tim  re- 
turned tJ  active  duty  to  Join  him,  David 
tjok  second  place  in  scholastic  honors  and 
Tim  graduated  third 

The  Doyle  brothers  were  well  placed  In 
rheir  MOS  because  electrical  know-how  Is  a 
p.irl  of  their  everyday  lives.  David  Is  a  com- 
puter service  representative  for  RC.\  .md 
Tim  works  as  an  electrical  aircraft  mainte- 
nance engineer  for  the  .Allison  Division  of 
General  Motors. 

Like  all  brothers,  the  two  may  have  their 
minar  disagreements  in  their  youth.  How- 
ever. "  says  Tim.  since  we  Joined  the  Corps 
and  went  through  school  together  we  know 
each  other's  capabilities  better  and  work  to- 
gether real  well." 

Communications  Platoon  Is  one  side  of  a 
triangle  which  includes  Wire  Platoon  and 
Radio  Platoon 

LCpl  O    Smith  Kenton,  a  motor  transport 
man,  says  the  platoons  work  well  together. 
As  far    IS  cooperation  .md  work  goes  at  In- 
dianapolis, "  he  said,     I  don't  think  you   can 
beat  It." 

The  reservists  proved  their  combined 
worth  at   summer   training  when   they  par- 
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tulpated    in    Operation    Golden    Slipper    .■' 
Cimp  Pendleton.  Calif. 

"What  we  didn't  already  know."  said  Capt 
D.mlel     U     CVirts.    comiu.indlnfj    uRicer       v.>- 
found   out   sotin   at   summer  camps  '    Cap; 
Corts,    a    rese.irch    psycholoi?lst    for    the   Ue- 
p,irtment    of    the    Army,    recently    took    ih-' 
helm   of   the   Communications   Support   Co 
following   the  transfer  of   the  former  com- 
mander. Capt    Calvin   R    Dyer 

In  his  personal  observations  of  the  sum- 
mer training.  Capt  Dyer  said.  We  set  i:: 
wires,  laid  in  radio  relay  stations,  ;'nd  pu . 
up  switchboards." 

He  lo'.d  us  that  the  reservlsu  were  work- 
ing with  the  Fourth  Marine  Division  Head- 
quarters Nucleus.  Commimlcatioiis  Cadre,  t  > 
see  how  well  the  regui.-rs  and  reservists 
could   coordinate  in  a   l.ir-e-sc  tie  exercise 

'T  was  pleased  with  sunmier  camp."  said 
Capt  Dyer.  Our  people  are  intelligent  and 
have  a  lot  of  potential.  They  were  '.ery  re- 
spon-slve  t-o  a  military  situation  and.  for 
the  limited  amount  of  time  we  have  on 
weekend."!,  they  do  their  i^ib  well  With  time 
on   active   dutv.   thev   >  oulcl   ilo   real   well." 

The  limited  weekend  training  time  cncotn- 
puaees  an  unlimited  ;unount  "(  .subjects  f. ir 
the  three  [.latooiis  WO  Patrick  F  Uiwlev. 
Jr..  runs  Wire  Platoon  through  classes  l'U 
the  fundamentals  of  construction  frames. 
wire  plans,  maintenance  of  the  equipment. 
reel  unlt-s.  telephone.s.  and  Meld  wires  Law- 
ley  13  well  qualified  for  this  !,lot  As  a  cIvlllaTi 
he  works  as  an  exchange  repalrmaii  lor  1;:- 
dlana  Bell  Telephone. 

The  past  \ear  has  required  a  lot  of  re- 
training to  meet  the  needs  of  a  Communlci- 
tlon  Support  Company.  The  men  took  the 
.Marine  (.'orps  Institute  courses  on  message 
center  operation."  said  GySgt.  AUiert  E. 
Shockey,  Communications  Platoon  leader, 
"and  a  lot  of  our  men  .ire  being  scLcxjI- 
trained  after  boot  camp  " 

SSgt  Dale  E  L<-ibrandt  described  one  way 
rjiraining  was  being  achieved,  "The  oiu- 
ihlrd  of  the  Marines  who  already  have  coio- 
munlcatlons  exixrience  -ire  teivchlng  the 
other  two-thirds  what  they  need  to  know. 
It's   worked   pretty   well.  "    he  noted, 

Capt  Robert  E,  Clemmons  runs  the  Radio 
Platoon  and  plans  lecture.s  on  comninati  a- 
tlon  publications,  message  format,  nets  Jiid 
irequencies.  and  radio  '.requency  spectrum. 
LCpl  Vernon  S  MocUer  took  tnnc  from 
studvlng  a  book  on  frequency  sequence  f> 
tell  us.  "My  civilian  experience  has  lielptd 
me  m  mv  Marine  Corps  job,"  The  yoviiig 
Marine  worked  as  a  draftsman  for  Western 
Electric  during  this  summer. 

All  platoons  combine  for  a  cla-s-s  whtr. 
1st  Lt.  James  D,  Richard,  communication.- 
watch  officer,  takes  the  [Hxlium,  Most  >•(  t  '.e 
time,  he  teaches  elementary  schCMil  .'•tudc:.-.- 
the  correct  .spelling  of  the  Three  Rs  But. 
on  Reserve  weekends,  he  has  the  i>pporf,:- 
nity  to  pass  along  a  little  Vietnam  scoop  to 
the  troops 

.Mihough  the  lieutenant  draws  Inaten.^l 
for  his  classes  from  Manne  Corps  irainiii;: 
manuals,  he  backs  It  up  with  his  own  expe- 
riences from  a  tour  of  active  duty  In  Vie;- 
nam.  He  spent  a  year  there  as  un  aerial  ob- 
server. 

Overseeing  the  activities  of  the  Tralnme 
Center  is  MaJ  Wesley  F,  Rhine,  the  Inspec- 
tor-Instructor The  major  takes  a  kten  ir.ti-r- 
est  In  the  Reserve  training,  (jfien  makitii: 
personal  libservatlons  during  a  drill  weeK- 
end.  1st,  Sgt,  Theodore  P  Gaizat  tupervi.-es 
the  work  (.f  the  adnuni.'-tratlve  section. 

The  reservists  aren't  the  only  .Marines  with 
who.n  the  I-I  deals.  Nearby  Ft  Benjamin 
Harrison,  an  Army  post,  hosts  two  schools 
which  Marines  attend:  The  Defense  Infor- 
mation School  and  the  Data  Processing  De- 
partment of  the  Army  Adjutant  General 
School.  The  records  of  these  Marines  are 
mainualned  bv  the  I-I  sta.T  during  the 
length  of  the  courses 

HMl  Gary  I.  Botleman  Is  the  I-I  corps- 
man  and  cares  for  the  incidental  medicinal 


■  ,.,.<K  >.f  the  reservists.  While  "Tl^.anks,  Doc" 
\  H  iihra.sp  t;eiieral!y  used  by  Marines  in  pay- 
■neiu  tor  a  corpsinan's  work,  a  reservist  might 
Ije  bewildered  as  to  what  Ui  .say  to  one  cl 
1X.C-S  colleagues,  Lt  Cmdr  Fran  Felt;-  A  Navy 
Reserve  nurse,  she  attends  the  drills  to  gain 
points  for  her  retirement  and  because  the 
ikes  workliiL'  with  Marines 

She's  the  best  luirse  I  ve  ever  worked 
with."  Doc  Bodenian  .-aid.  and  she's  an 
,-\rellent  person  " 

The  Indiana  Reserve  Center  i^  located  next 
;o  an  athletic  held  and  playground  in  the 
midst  of  a  residential  district,  Down  the 
feet  Is  an  unitisenient  park 
Sports  activitv  m  the  urea  ranges  from 
.xcellent  pheasant  lumtins  to  a  night  at 
Ihe  ba.seball  stadltiin  watching  the  local 
•pam  ti  the  annual  Memorial  Day  Indianap- 
olis 500-nille  race  The  II  staff  maintains 
.;  boat,  motor,  and  car  lop  carrier  which  can 
be  checked  out  bv  any  reservist.  In  addition, 
theres  a  woodwrklnt:  hop  and,  for  those 
who  want  to  use  the  lnao..r  ranee  'J2  caliber 
rifles  are  available. 

The  t..wn  is  stransiely  renUniscent  of 
Washington.  DC,  hftviiiii  a  inultllude  of 
■■u.numents  and  memorials  th;it  rival  the 
\'atli  ns  Ce.pital  There's  the  President  Har- 
riMm  Memorial  Home  the  .lame?  Whltcomb 
IMlev  home  and  scenic  drive  Garfield  Park. 
>ie  soldiers  and  Sallofs  Mommient  and  the 
Indiana  World  War  Memorial  Pla/a  For  all- 
round  entertaininenl  and  things  to  do.  In- 
dianapolis is  nearly  second  to  Disneyland 

Universities  and  i  ollnpes  abound  m  the 
..rea  Such  places  as  Marian  College.  Butler 
L'nlversltv.  Indiana  vniversity.  DePauw  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Indiana  CoUese  of  Bu«-incss 
and  Technology  are  available  to  the  Marine 
who  wants  to  get  ahead 

Sgt  John  V  Beeck,  a  member  of  Com- 
munications Plato<in.  agree';  that  Indianap- 
,ilis  1-  a  ereat  town  for  Marines,  especially 
.IS  tar  as  the  poiple  who  live  there  are  con- 
.  erned  'I'm  a  salesman,"  he  said,  "and  I  find 
:;:il  many  of  my  customers  are  interested 
.;i  Marine  Corps  training," 

And  us  a  "red  carpet"  reception  at  In- 
aianapolls.  not  onlv  irom  the  people  but 
:rom  V..c  Reserve  Center,  Itself,  Pfc  William 
O  Olson  looked  lost  the  day  he  returned 
:rom  liis  six-months,  active-duty  training 
and  reported  to  the  Iraining  Center.  But, 
;ifter  1st  Sgt  Gal/at  ushered  hlin  into  MaJ. 
Rhine's  oRice  lor  a  weiconif  aboard"  he  was 
all  smiles  "I  received  a  real  good  reception 
■lere,"  he  concluded. 

While  at  Camp  Pendleton,  Pfc  Olson  com- 
pleted a  four-week  Field  Radio  Operators 
Course,  With  this  under  his  belt,  he  antlc- 
nated  no  trouble  In  adjusting  to  his  new 
.'-sipnment  at  Indianapolis  And.  of  course. 
:.e's  been  issued  his  three  uniforms— greens, 
tropicals,  and  utilities— which  he  wears  with 
the  same  pride  as  his  1930  counterpart. 
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'•HE  BATTLE  OF  MONTEREY  HILLS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 


or  i\LnoRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  ci  California,  Mr. 
.Speaker,  at  times  Congress  passes  laws 
v,  ith  tlie  be.st  of  intention.s.  bat  local  prob- 
;.;ms  which  could  not  be  foreseen  here  in 
W.ishinpton  have  a  way  of  putting  an  en- 
tirely different  light  on  the  matter. 

Such  is  the  case  in  some  cases  where 
urban  renewal  and  rehabilitation  of  an 
area  are  involved.  Currently,  efforts  are 
being  made  in  Los  Angeles  to  redevelop 
the  Monterey  Hills  area.  The  Hermon- 


Monterey  Hills  .\.ssociation  i.s  a  s^roui)  uf 
citizens  opposed  to  the  plan  who  are  wag- 
ing a  strenuous  campaign  against  the 
present  plans. 

I  believe  that  the  following  two  articles. 
written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kichinan  on 
behalf  of  "the  association,  will  vA\e  all  uf 
us  a  most  provocative  view  of  the  efforts 
to  "fight  city  hall"  made  by  one  citizen's 
group  in  this  type  of  effort.  The  articles 
follow: 

The  B.^TTl,E  of  Montfrpv  Hiii  s 
(By  Elli'abeth  Richmun) 
The  big  news  In  El  Sereno  and  the  Hernion 
District  of  Highland  Park  Is  the  Monterey 
Hills  Redevelopment  Project,  which  was  re- 
activated last  October  when  Councilman 
Snyder  Introduced  a  resolution  m  the  City 
Council  asking  for  federal  funds  to  study  the 
long  dormant  project  and  set  off  a  con- 
troversv  which  gets  hotter  every  day.  Coun- 
cilman" Snvder  stated  that  100  homes  would 
be  taken  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
and  thus  started  the  light  He  also  estimated 
that  2000  new  homes  wotild  be  built  and 
th:it  the  land  developed  would  sell  for  i^O 
million  or  an  nverage  of  *2.").00'i  per  l.n 

The  application  was  rejected  by  the  fed- 
eral HUD  on  the  grounds  that  the  project: 
did  not  provide  low-cost  Iiou'iint::  was  not 
open  l,ind:  did  not  provide  relocation  'lOUsing 
lor  displaced  persons;  and  money  was  needed 
more  urgently  for  other  things. 

This  was  not  the  end  of  the  matter  for  in 
his  proDosed  btid-^et  Mayor  Yorty  included 
,i22.T,000*  for  study  of  the  project.  This  is  by 
no  means  the  first  study.  In  1955  the  City 
planning  Commission  had  .;lready  mapped 
the  Monterey  Hills  Project,  cllvidlng  It  into 
f.nir  sections:  Section  A,  designated  as  a 
Pilot  Project,  the  area  north  of  .■Avenue  60 
between  Monterey  Ro.id  :ind  the  South  Pasa- 
dena border;  Section  B.  irom  Avenue  GO  to 
Huntington  Drive  between  Monterey  Ror.d 
and  Coins;  Sections  C  and  D,  El  Sereno  north 
of  Huntington  Drive,  The  plan  was  lor  gov- 
ernmental provi.sion  of  street.-,  sewers,  wnter 
and  power,  followed  by  the  sa'e  of  the  Luirt  to 
private  developers.  Opposition  aro.se  and  t!ie 
plans  were  dropped,  but  hke  seeds  buried  in 
the  frozen  earth  remained  viable.  Councilni:-in 
Holland  was  rontent  to  leave  well  enough 
alone  and  the  residents  relaxed— until  last 
October.  The  area  under  consideration  was 
now  defined  as  having  approximately  the 
same  boundaries  as  Section  B  of  the  1955  plan 
but  the  number  of  new  structures  estimated 
by  Mr.  Snyder  was  the  same  as  the  number 
planned  in  1955  for  the  larger  area 

Alarmed  by  the  threat  of  losing  100  homes 
under  eminent  domain  i.nd  by  the  prospect 
of  higher  taxes,  local  people  L'Ot  together 
and  celebrated  Lincoln's  birthday  by  orga- 
nizing the  Hermon-Monterey  Hills  Associa- 
tion, Since  then  a  running  controversy  has 
kept  the  project  In  the  limelight.  At  a  meet- 
ing called  April  1st  by  Mr,  Snyder  to  present 
a  favorable  picture  of  the  proposal,  the  Bush- 
nell  Way  School  .Auditorium  was  packed 
with  what  local  papers  referred  to  as  "wor- 
ried residents",  adding  that  the  project  was 
"  greeted  with  antagonism  by  the  majority 
of  those  present."' 

By  April  1st  the  number  of  houses  to  be 
"taken"  according  to  Councilman  Snyder's 
estimate  had  dropped  to  '-about  50".  He 
scoffed  at  the  idea  ol  .i  rise  in  t.i.xes.  On 
April  22nd  Mr,  J.  H,  Wannack.  President  Pro- 
Tem  of  the  Hermon-Monterey  Hills  Associa- 
tion, addressed  a  letter  tj  the  councilman 
asking  for  details,  including  figures  on  which 
he  based  his  statemeiit  th.'.t  taxes  wotild  not 
>5e  affected.  Mr.  Warmack  reports  that  to 
date  he  has  received  no  reply.  "I  don't  ex- 
pect I  ever  will,"  he  says. 

City  Council  hearings  on  the  budget  be- 
s;.m  on  Mav  18th  and  Elizabeth  Richman  of 
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IIMHA     was     tic  re     to     demand     that     toe 
-225,000    lor    study    of    the    Monterey    Hills 
Project    be   deleted".    After   blasting   Council- 
man Snyder  for  telling  the  HMHA  commit- 
tee thiit"  there  was  to  be  no  budget  hearing 
although  it  was  clearly  on  the  calendar,  she 
•,;l lined   HMHA's  objections  to  the   project, 
"The  taking  oi  homes  tor  the  benefit  I'f  i)ri- 
va'e  devclojiers  Is  an  Injustice."  she  claimed. 
"And  the  project  is  not  needed.  There  is  no 
short.ige  I  f  houses  f.T  sale  in  the  area"  She 
cited    the    neighboring    Altos    de    Monterey 
Project    in    South    Pasadena    as    an    example 
of  the  effect  on  city  revenues,  "All  taxes  Irum 
that   protect   area    have   been   impounded   to 
meet  the  Community  Redevelopment  Agency 
costs  while  the  city  has  had  to  build  a  new 
school   and    provide   added   services   for   the 
residents.  It    would   be  the  same   in   the  Los 
.'Angeles  section  of  Monterey  Hills,"  She  also 
slated  that  already  overcrowded  schot/ls  and 
irafTic    arteries    would    find    their    problems 
aggravated, 

HMH.'i  continued  Us  activity.  At  an  over- 
llow  meeting  on  May  24th  at  Bushnell  Way 
School  Atiditorium.  Assemblyman  David  Ho- 
berti  stated  his  opposition  to  the  project, 
emphasizing  the  human  suffering  caused  by 
forced  removal  of  people  irom  their  homes. 
Mr.  James  Passow,  well  known  for  his  oppo- 
sition to  urban  redevelopment  project,-.,  char- 
acterized the  project  as  "lecallzed  claim- 
jumping." 

At  this  meeting  HMHA  laotuhed  a  peti'ion 
campaign  On  June  17th..  Mrs.  Wathea  Sims 
J(  nes  appeared  at  the  City  C.-.uncil  and  jire- 
sented  the  petitions  with  700  signatures  in 
support  of  HMHA  r-pposition  t.)  the  project 
She  repeated  the  denv-<nd  that  the  >-225,ono 
be  deleted  from  the  htidt'et 

However  it  stayed  in.  It  will  go  to  the 
Pl.tnnlng  Committee  of  the  City  Council  of 
which  Mr,  John  Gibson  is  Chairman,  This 
committee  will  consider  whether  <  r  not  to 
authorize  the  expendittire. 

I'he  Hermon-Monterey  Hills  Association  is 
oiirrcntlv  discussing  their  next  step,  but  one 
.ilfrnative  they  never  considered  is  any 
rhiinire  in  iheir  opposition  "This  has  to  he 
stopped."  they  say.  "or  no  one  will  have  any 
sectirity  in  home  ownership." 

For  seme  this  is  the  second  time  around. 
One  of  these  Is  Steve  Anthony  who  joined 
tlie  croup  in  April  and  was  elected  President 
"I  lost  mv  home  v.'hen  they  wanted  to  btiild 
that  Hollvwood  Mtisetim,"  he  says,  "Now  the 
land  is  a'  parking  lot.  Bit  I  let  the  people 
know  what  is  going  on  " 

There  are  people  here  from  Bunker  Hill 
and  from  the  Eaele  P.ock  Freeway  and  from 
Chavez  Ravine  The  vivacious  young  woman 
who  serv'^':  as  Executive  Secretary  r-members 
Chavez  Ravine  with  horror  "My  neighbor 
here  In  El  Sereno  had  her  home  torn  down 
over  there,"  and  her  brown  eye"=  fill  with 
tears  of  anper.  She  pauses  "We  hved  there 
too  I  saw  the  bulldozers  crushlne  people's 
homes  "  .'-=he  shudders  "I  was  just  a  kid 
then," 

"I  lost  property  in  Watts,"  says  a  dignified 
ladv  "I  I'.xiked  a  long  time  before  I  found 
mv'home  And  then  I  found  a  Christian  who 
would  sell  to  me."  Her  front  yard  Is  a  mag- 
nificent garden  of  roses,  worth  fighting  for, 
\  tense  of  having  survived  past  horrors 
eives  t'-iiehnesE  to  the  eroup.  The  thorough 
ethnic  integration  of  HMHA  both  in  rank 
and  file  and  in  the  leadership  is  another 
source  of  strength  Tlie-e  is  a  conviction  that 
their  strujsile  is  part  of  something  bigger 
which  sends  them  out  to  seek  allies.  Re- 
rently  Mrs.  Bettv  Ec'KBren,  cocrdinator  of 
Citizens  to  Save  Rose  Hill-Arroyo  Seco  Park. 
.ionr.unced  her  organization's  stipport  of 
HMHA:  t'.ie  Council  for  Planning  .-.nd  Ccn- 
servatlon  devoted  a  page  of  its  June  bulletin 
to  the  HMHA  Etru22le;  close  ties  are  being 
foreed  between  HMHA  and  o'her  local  eroups. 
The  Association  is  .-^Iso  varied  in  Its  pDlitical 
composition     CDC    meirbers    sit    d"wn    with 
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R^ptibllcan  ^aservatlves  Ta«s  and  labels 
sire  f:>rK"t:e:i 

Lake  manv  people  who  t&ke  to  Uie  hills. 
;;nese  hc>m»»i«wners  are  to  some  extent  pro- 
tected by  the  terrain  The  enKlneerlni?  dlf- 
flcuiUes  w\V.  Add  to  the  coet  OetUng  *ater 
and  pijwer  streets  md  •sewers  Into  th»se 
ravines  ^nd  penlLs  wll;  be  expensive  The 
project  may  be  stopped  by  such  flnanclal 
considerations  If  not.  HMHA  will  intensify 
Its  struKKle  Should  the  Monterey  Hlll-s  Re- 
development Prt.Ject  be  knocked  lut  by 
sound     business    JudRHient  what    then"" 

Will  HMHA  ?ontlntie  its  strusiiiile  against  the 
tajtlnit  >f  ;ow  fost  homen  whlcn  .ire  In  trouble 
by  rea.snn  if  betn^  'in  prime  land''  Backs  are 
up  morale  Is  high  It  will  certainly  bear 
•watchlnii 

The  Battle  oc  Montoiey  Hilus-   P.\ht  II 
(By  Elizabeth  Rlchmani 

On  July  22d  Councilman  Snyder,  bvpass- 
ing  the  Plannlns;  (Committee.  Introduced  a 
resolution  In  which  the  City  Council  went 
on  record  as  favoring  the  project  and  re- 
questing "the  City  Planning  C->mmls«lon  to 
formulate  a  preliminary  plan  for  the  rede- 
•.•ei-romeiTt  ..f  the  prop<-j?e<1  Los  Angeles 
Murrterev  Hills  Project  .\rea  in  xx^peratlnn 
w.th  tlie  Community  Redevelopment  .Agency 
of  the  Cltv  :tt  Los  Angeles  "  The  Councllmen. 
to  whc*n  a  eouncllmanle  district  Is  a  sort  of 
fief,  all  voted  for  It  Attached  to  the  resolu- 
Uon  and  part  of  it  was  a  legal  description  of 
revised  boundaries  Ccuncllm.in  Snyder 
3ires.sed  that  this  *as  a  decrease  In  area  .^nd 
that  the  number  of  houses  to  be  •taken" 
would  no*  be  reduced  to  probably  fifteen. 
The  Hermcn-Mon'erey  Hills  Association 
stated  that  this  was  fifteen  too  many  and 
also  pointed  uut  that  the  resolution  does  not 
in  fact  set  any  boundaries  It  Just  talks  about 
them  The  City  Planning  Commlialon  and 
the  CR.\  ire  authorized  to  set  the  b<jund- 
arles  The  people  of  the  area  have  been  of- 
fered a  three-dollar  bill,  a  counterfeit  prom- 
ise that  has  no  legal  standing  The  office  of 
the  City  Attorney  has  written  HMHA  con- 
arming  this 

The  next  question  Is  where  will  the  money 
for  the  project  come  from  Expenses  for  past 
studies  and  th?  8225.000  for  current  planning 
comes  from  city  taxes  The  big  money,  how- 
ever would  be  for  development  which  In- 
cludes water  and  electricity,  roads,  sewers, 
street  lights,  cutting  off  tops  uf  mountains, 
land  till  and  other  "iuch  desirable  and  unde- 
sirable things  The  LA  Times  has  referred  to 
It  as  a  $4  million  project  but  the  smaller 
sister  project  in  South  Psisadena  cost  over 
»7  million,  not  counting  the  new  school.  In 
considering  the  cost  such  things  as  schools, 
mam  sewer  lines  Into  which  the  project  lines 
would  How,  necessary  widening  of  main 
streets  outside  ot  the  project  and  other  ex- 
penses which  occur  on  land  outside  the 
project  but  which  are  needed  because  of  It 
shguld  be  considered  The  voters  will  have 
:o  lo<jk  sharp  because  they  may  be  well  hid- 
den We  remain  with  the  question— where  Is 
the  mtiiiev  coming  from'' 

HMHA  contends  that  wherever  it  comes 
from.  It  is  wasted  because  the  local  residents 
do  no:  need  the  project  They  claim  that 
there  are  many  houses  vacant  In  the  jielgh- 
borhi->od  a  .lalm  no  one  has  denied.  The 
City  Planning  Commission  says  that  infor- 
mation concerning  existing  vacancies  would 
be  obtained  by  CRA  during  the  Survey  and 
Planning  phase  5ome  time  In  the  future 
Councilman  Snyder  has  had  some  things  to 
say  about  the  need  for  the  project  In  one 
moment  of  unguarded  candor  he  spoke  of  it 
a3  bringing  in  a  better  class  of  people.  When 
challenged  in  an  open  meeting  to  explain 
'his  he  smiled  like  i  wolf  and  '.aid  he  was  re- 
ferring to  his  questioner  ind  others  who  live 
In  the  area  as  a  better  class  of  people  "  He 
did  not  say  where  he  got  Ills  people  classify- 
li'.g  license  Th.t  same  evening — :t  was  April 
First — he  spoke  of  the  need  to  bring  In  more 
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executive  and  maragerl  il  talent  for  dowr- 
town  hci6  .\nge:ee  Phev  would,  he  explained, 
welcome  these  home*  which  would  sell  tor 
J40.000  to  »50.000  The  n?ed  lor  an  impn.ncd 
system  of  upgrading  turrrnt  city  emp;oyws 
might  t>e  Indicated  here  He  .il.so  ^poke  of 
providing  employment.  Obviously  a  resi- 
dential project  brings  in  more  people  than  It 
does  Jotj*  It  IS  of  ccUr.e  trtie  that  building 
anything,  or  even  tearing  something  down, 
provides  Jobs.  But  HMHA  contends  that 
spendltig  goviTr.nifnt  land*  lor  needed  Un- 
provrment.'i  in  a  preteruble  source  of  Jobs 

Ever  since  lost  January  voters  have  been 
suggesting  to  leatlers  of  HMHA  that  the  ap- 
propriate response  to  the  threat  to  the  com- 
munity IS  .1  ciimpiiiKti  to  ref.ill  C<'Uticllman 
Snyder  HMHA  President  Steve  Anthony  has 
this  to  say  about  a  recull  No  recall  cam- 
paign has  yet  begun  It's  a  big  job  to  recall 
a  Councilman  First  you  have  to  get  the 
money  and  then  you  have  to  build  an  or- 
ganization along  pro'lnct  lines  An  organiza- 
tion such  OS  ilie  Hermon-Monierey  Hills 
Association  which  Is  iar^elv  based  In  one 
lix-al  nelghborho.xl  would  need  to  have  allies 
In  order  to  be  successful  TJie  matter,  how- 
ever. IS  being  .-.tudled   ' 

The  ijeople  wh^.i  talk  about  a  recall  talk 
ni3t  only  about  what  Is  being  done  but  also 
.vbout  the  way  in  which  it  Is  ijelng  done  For 
years  the  cltv  has  been  buvlng  up  tax-delin- 
quent land  There  have  been  many  instances 
of  building  permits  denied  without  cause 
The  City  Council  resolution  in  October  ask- 
int;  for  federal  funds  angered  the  entire  com- 
munltv  by  referring  to  the  area  as  a  slvim. 
When  Snvder  later  e.xpi.ilned  that  he  did  not 
really  believe  this  but  had  to  put  It  into  the 
application.  It  was  pointed  out  that  this 
was  dishonest  Also  the  October  resolution 
was  rtished  through  with  no  public  hearing. 
The  Council  was  told  "hat  the  local  residents 
favored  the  project  When  HMHA  was  orga- 
nized to  bring  the  mutter  '.o  the  public  and 
to  let  the  Council  know  that  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition.  Couni  Uman  Snyder  at- 
tacked the  group  In  the  local  papers,  ques- 
tioning their  right  to  speak  on  the  subject 
He  also  circulated  a  letter  in  which  he  made 
derogatory  perstinal  statements  about  the 
HMHA  officers    This  he  did  at  City  expense 

<  )n  April  22nd  HMHA  addressed  a  letter  to 
Councilman  Snyder  .isklng  for  detailed  In- 
formation One  question  Inquired  about  geo- 
logical studies  This  is  particularly  Interest- 
ing in  view  of  the  land  slides  which  have 
occurred  on  other  hillsides  Other  questions 
referred  'o  tn-xes.  boundaries  of  the  area, 
.sewer  bonds  and  an  accounting  of  where 
they  have  been  spent  .md  the  <lale  of  the 
public  hearing  to  be  held  on  the  J225.0O0 
Item  in  the  budget  for  Monterey  Hills  To 
date  .August  11  no  .inswer  h.'is  been  received, 
which  is  a  little  '.ate  considering  that  the 
hearing  was  held  Mav  20th 

On  the  morning  of  May  20th  a  committee 
from  HMH.^  went  to  Mr  Snyder  and  asked 
him  to  help  them  get  the  floor  to  speak  on 
the  budget  He  .tssured  them  that  there  was 
to  be  no  hearing  on  the  budget  that  day.  With 
a  flourish  he  waved  a  ropy  of  the  dally  cal- 
endar and  said  It  was  not  listed  Sure  enough 
It  was  not.  Why  should  it  be  since  'he  copy 
he  was  using  was  for  May  15th'  Even  when 
shown  his  error  he  refused  the  group  the 
courtesy  of  introducing  'hem  as  his  consti- 
tuents, btit  really  'he  committee  dirt  not 
mind  that 

On  June  17th  HMH.^  presented  petitions 
signed  by  700  residents  to  the  City  Council. 
expressing  opposition  to  the  proposed  project 
Councilman  Snyder  was  not  the  least  bit 
interested 

These  are  examples  of  the  way  In  which 
the  Councilman  has  reacted  to  the  citizens 
of  the  area.  Now  they  place  no  credence  in 
his  assurances  concerning  the  boundaries 
They  feel  that  they  have  no  representative 
m  the  City  Council 

.\t  Its  last  meeting  the  Hermon-Monler»y 
Hills  Association  voted  to  affiliate  with  the 
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Council  for  Planning  and  Conservation  i 
group  perhaps  best  known  for  Its  work  ;• 
the  area  of  conservation  Among  Its  .iftiliatf^ 
are  groups  like  Citizens  to  Save  Hazard  Park, 
Friends  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountain 
Parks  and  Fe<lerBtlon  of  Hillside  and  Canyon 
.Associations  HMHA  c<.)nslders  the  interest 
In  total  environment  expressed  by  the  Coun- 
cil a  constructive  .ipproach  Preservation  ,  : 
open  space  within  tlie  city,  problems  of  high 
population  density  such  as  trattic  congestion 
and  crowded  schools  and  the  danger  of  an 
increase  In  amog  are  within  the  scope  of  tjie 
Council's  interest  and  arc  all  Involved  :•! 
the  HMHA's  opposition  to  the  priiposed  .Moii- 
terey  Hills  Project 

HMHA  Is  continuing  Its  petition  campaign 
It  Is  continuing  to  bring  the  story  of  Moi.- 
terey  HIHs  to  citizens  throughout  Los  Ari- 
gcles.  and  it  is  busy  in  its  own  community 
developing  alliances  More  and  more  the 
group  Is  relating  the  problem  of  Monterey 
Hills  to  the  other  problems  of  Loe  .Angeles 
It  Is  •. ery  much  a  part  cjf  the  ii;ssatlsf;ictl-j:i 
of  today's  citizens  and  Is  quite  aware  of  th.s 
fact  Tlie  battle  ij  Monterey  Hills  has  Just 
begun 


CONGRKSSMAN  ON  WHEEI^ 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

r    .MARYl  AND 

IN  THE  HOI'.^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Man-land.  Mr  Speaker 
.several  weck.s  aco  I  acquired  an  "office 
on  wheels"  .so  that  I  mi'.:ht  better  .sertc 
my  cofi.'^tituents  I  should  hke  to  plan- 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  m.v  current 
newsletter  describing  this  ■office  on 
wheels": 

Congressman  on  Wheels 

My  new  Office  on  Wheels  will  now  circu- 
late among  shopping  plaziis,  factories,  and 
other  population  centers-  in  addition  to  rep- 
ular  post  office  visits  In  Dundalk.  my  Offii  ■ 
on  Wheels  met  people  seeking  jobs,  .soc;  . 
security  taenellts.  hospl'-allzatlon  for  .in  in- 
jured veteran,  a  stolen  organ,  scholarship 
I  ompaseionate  reasslgrunents.  a  runaway 
husband 

"Very  handv"  (  Walter  Hill) .  "Tremendou''  ' 
iMrs  Anne  Butler).  "Really  a  help"  (Mrs. 
Helen  Hlskeri  Step  Into  my  Office  on  Wheels 
at  these  following  locations: 

September  7:  Relsterstown  .shopping  Cen- 
ter. 10  a  ni  .  Owlngs  Mills  Post  Ofllce.  11  a.m. 

September  14:  Havre  de  Grace  Post  Offlc 
10  am  :   .\berdeen  Post  Office.   11   am. 

September  21:  Chase  Poet  Office,  10  a.m. 
Essex  Post  Office.  11am 

Other  places  and  dates  by  special  an- 
nouncement 

8t.\R   AFT.AID  OF    V    MOUSE 

Tlie  Russian  invasion  of  tiny  Czechosi  - 
vakia  reveals  the  paranoid  Insecurity  of  t.'ic 
Soviet  system.  A  paranoid  is  dangerous  pre- 
cisely because  of  his  fright:  the  !>ertl  to  the 
world  could  be  greater  now  than  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  We  .Americans  would 
do  well  to  act  with  ^reat  circumspection  and 
to  keep  our  ^.-uard  up  against  anything  tha:. 
might  hapjjen. 

oil:  low  taxes  and  high  prices 

Three  questions:  Why  have  oil  and  gas 
prices  gone  up  so  spectacularly''  Why  do  oil 
companies  get  a  si^ecial  tax  break:'  Why  t'-o 
we  keep  foreign  oil  out  and  thus  use  up  V  ^ 
<Al  reserves  i.e<>ded  for  future  emergencies?  .\t 
the  request  of  your  Congressman,  three  Fed- 
eral agencies  .tre  Investigating. 

WALKED  209  MILES  TO  VOTK 

Your  Congressman's  attendance  has  been 
one  of  the  best  in  the  entire  House  and  Sen- 
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,,tc.  My  office  is  '^  mile  roundtrlp  to  the 
House  Flixir  Distance  walked  last  year  to 
iuswer  roll  calls:  209  miles. 

JOB  OKnc  E  K)R  MIDDLE  KIVER 

Martin's  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
h;is  laid  off  2.600  workers  To  lind  new  Jobe, 
yoiir  Congressman  Just  got  the  Maryland  Em- 
plr.vment  Service  to  op>en  a  special  office  In 
.Mitidle  Hlver— at  I.tI,^  Martin  Boulevard 
,'.AW   Local).   Call   687-€7!9. 


CONGRESSMAN    PHILBIN    REPORTS 
TO  DISTRICT 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    M^SSACHt7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
my  usual  practice  at  the  end  of  each 
Congress.  I  am  circulating  in  my  district 
a  .summary  of  the  great  issues  which 
came  before  the  90th  Congress. 

In  addition.  I  am  making  available 
suiiie  background  material  on  my  service 
:n  Congress  in  the  light  of  the  many  re- 
quests I  liave  received  from  new  constlt- 
utiits  who  are  now  in  the  Third  District 
as  a  result  of  the  congressional  redis- 
tnctine  last  year  by  the  State  legislature. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
text  of  this  report  in  the  Congressional 
RiroRD. 

The  material  follo'ws: 

C'-'IGRESSMAN   PHILBIN  Kr-PORT.S  TO  THE  THIRD 
DiSTWCT 

I  think  that  most  Americans  will  agree 
that  the  ttOlh  Conpre.<;s  has  produced  many 
merltorlotis  legislative  accomplishments  In 
education,  civil  rights,  housing,  expanded 
Social  Secvirlty  programs,  the  war  on  poverty, 
urban  development,  conservation  and  in 
other  fields 

This  work  h.as  not  been  simply  confined 
'.•''  "he  IeBl<-Iatlve  proce!^  'in  the  floor  of  the 
Hf  use  where  bills  are  debated  and  voted 
ill  III.  1"he  work  of  each  Congressman  Is 
everywhere — In  his  office  In  Washington  and 
in  I'ffices  hx-ated  In  the  District  he  repre- 
sents. In  the  committee  hearing  room  where 
legislation  is  shaped  lor  presentation  to  the 
House.  In  the  offlce.s  of  Federal  officials  where 
conferences  are  held  on  m.atters  nflectlng  the 
DHtrlct  and  In  the  cities  and  towns  making 
'jp  'he  District  he  represents. 

!.i  give  you  .some  indication  of  the  work- 
lu.i'i  in  the  S'Oth  Congress,  v^e  had  more  roU- 
cali  votes  than  any  Congress  since  World 
W;ir  II  both  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  In  Congress  as  a  whole. 

It  Is  appropriate.  I  feel,  that  I  present  a 
brief  summarv  of  the  legislative  achieve- 
ments of  the  yoth  Congres.s.  and  also  outline 
some  of  my  activities  In  behalf  of  the  Third 
Di-trict  (ner  the  years. 

This  year,  we  passed  another  major  Civil 
Rlfhts  bill,  containing  fair  housing  provl- 
siuns  and  additional  protection  guarantees. 
til  liisure  that  our  Negro  citizens,  and  other 
ra  111  minorities  are  ylven  their  full  rights 
in  or  democratic  society.  In  time.  I  predict 
that  this  new  law  will  he  reviewed  in  the  hls- 
tfTV  books  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Civil 
RlL'hts  legislation,  and  I  was  proud  to  sup- 
P'.r.  It 

In  addition,  I  voted  for  the  Federal  Jury 
Ri''  rm  .'Vet  which  establishes  procedures  to 
nil  irantee  that  jury  selection  in  Federal 
'  .rts  be  drawn  at  random  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, national  origin  or  economic  status. 

This  90th  Congress  has  been  particularly 
eflectlve   in   providing   consumer   protection 
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programs.  I  worked  for  the  enactment  of  the 
Consumer  Protection  Act.  which  requires 
lenders  and  retail  creditors  to  jjrovide  lull 
disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
1. nance  charges  in  most  credit  transactions 
and  offers  to  extend  credit 

The  new  la'W  requires  dlsclostire  of  Interest 
rates  on  all  revolving  charge  accounts  on 
both  a  monthly  and  annual  basis  where  the 
monthly  charge  is  over  50  cents  and  includes 
a  strict  Federal  anti-loan  shark  provision. 

Other  consumer  bills  I  supported  include 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Amendments,  Fire 
Research  and  Safety  Act,  Wholesome  Meat 
Act,  Automobile  Insurance  Study  and  In- 
vestigation, Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act, 
and   Natural   Gas   Pipeline   Safety   Act. 

The  90th  Congress  took  some  very  Im- 
portant actions  to  continue,  expand  and 
Improve  Federal  education  and  anti-poverty 
programs,  which  had  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  extended  the  vital  ESEA 
program  for  an  additional  tvvo  years  and 
created  several  new  valuable  programs.  In- 
cluding bilingual  education  assistance  for 
fachool  districts  with  large  numbers  of  non- 
English  speaking  students  and  grants  for 
special  education  of  handicapped  children. 

The  1968  Higher  Education  .\ci  Amend- 
ments extends  throtigh  liscal  year  lvt72  iiro- 
grams  originally  voted  by  Congress  hi  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  Hlgiter 
Education  Facilities  Act  i.nd  the  Nationa". 
Vocational  Student  Lorn  Act. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  Amend- 
ments authorizes  the  continuation  of  needed 
vocational  education  programs  and  Is  de- 
signed to  strengthen  vocational  programs 
throughout  our  50  states 

The  National  School  Lunch  program  was 
expanded  to  assist  areas  where  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  where  there  are  high 
concentrations  of  working  mothers.  The  life 
of  the  Teacher  Corps  was  extended  and  pro- 
vision made  for  graduate  fellov^ships  for 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers. 
I  have  been  one  of  the  most  loyal,  devoted 
and  original  exponents  of  education  In  every 
respect  in  the  House  and  have  supported 
every  forward-looking  measure  to  put  the 
financial  power,  planning  and  guidance  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  government  behind 
the  drive  to  bring  education  In  this  country 
Into  Its  own  where  adequate  facilities,  modern 
equipment  and  well-paid  teachers  could  be 
brought  together  to  lift  up  national  educa- 
tion standards. 

I  have  played  an  effective  role  in  this  mas- 
sive  effort   and   will    continue   to   do  so. 

I  voted  for  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  to  extend  the  anti-poverty  jiro- 
gram  and  the  Manpower  Developinent  and 
Training  Act  Amendments  to  extend  jiresent 
programs  to  1972.  In  addition.  I  worked  for 
and  supported  other  anti-poverty  bills.  In- 
cluding the  new  Housing  Act  with  special 
home  ownership  provisions  for  low  Income 
groups,  the  funding  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram, and  rent  supplement  funds  to  help 
.':ome  of  the  poorest  jjeople  in  the  country. 

As  part  of  its  busy  agenda,  the  90th  Con- 
gress continued  its  work  to  preserve  cur 
natural  resources  My  contributions  in  this 
field  have  been  numerous,  but  among  the 
measures  I  supported  were  the  Federal  Saline 
■Water  bill,  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
funding,  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
program,  and  the  Endangered  Species  bill. 

The  90th  Congress  made  several  improve- 
ments In  the  expansion  of  the  Social  Security 
program,  increased  benelits  lor  railroad  re- 
tirees, increased  compensation  rates  for  dis- 
abled veterans,  and  increased  the  Income 
limitations  used  in  determining  the  amount 
of  disability  pension  tor  eligible  veterans. 
Pay  Increases  were  also  voted  lor  725.000 
postal  workers,  and  gradual  salary  Increases 
for  Federal  employees  in  the  classified  service. 
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The  90th  Congress  reflected  the  widespread 
concern  over  law  and  order  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion was  extended  to  riots  and  other  civil  dls- 
ttirbances  m  the  Civil  Rights  bill,  much 
needed  assistance  was  given  to  police  forces 
throughout  the  country  to  prevent  crime  and 
protect  the  ptibllc,  curbs  were  placed  on 
LSD  and  other  dangerous  drugs.  Federal  as- 
sistance was  extended  to  the  nation's  courts 
and  correctional  systems  in  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act,  and  the  Indlscriniinate  mall- 
ing  of  niiister  automobile  keys  was  curt.dled. 
Order  In  our  streets  and  conimtmltles, 
safety  iind  security  ;n  our  homes  and  else- 
where must  be  positively  assured.  :f  we  pro- 
pose to  survive  as  a  iree  nation 

The  tragic  deaths  of  Dr  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy  brought 
needed  action  on  the  Federal  regulation  of 
the  interstate  shipment  of  handguns  by  ])as- 
saf^e  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  .'\ct.  which  1  sup- 
ported, and  similar  restrictions  <.n  ]-m<r  guns 
have  been  voted  by  the  House. 

The  90th  Congress  passed  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  housing  bills  since  the  begin- 
ning c/f  the  various  Federal  housing  programs. 
Assistance  to  low  and  moderate  Income  tam- 
illcs  lor  the  purchase  of  homes  is  provided. 
Urban  mass  transportation  assistance  and  ex- 
tension are  included.  FHA  moriiiage  progri.ms 
are  strengthened,  urban  planning  assistance 
Is  extended  to  non-Metropolitan  areas,  and  a 
national  flood  Insurance  program  to  provide 
insurance  coverase  to  families  In  flood  prone 
areas  Is  established  lor  the  first  time  since 
the  Introduction  of  my  flood  insurance  bill 
after  t!ie  disastrous  1955  floods  iii  New  Eng- 
land 

It  has  been  possible  for  me  to  tcjuch  only 
briefly  on  the  highlights  of  the  90th  Congress, 
but  c"n  the  whoie  I  think  that  most  people 
will  agree  that  the  Congress  has  done  much 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans  In  providing 
and  perfecting  vita!  progr.mis  responsive  to 
the  demands  and  needs  of  the  times 

Biographical  Sketch — Con  chessman 

Philip  J.   Phii.bin 

Congressman  Philip  J    PliUbln  of  Clinton. 

a   career  public  servant.  Is   serving  his   13th 

term  as  L'  S   Representative  In  Congress  from 

the  Third  Massachusetts  District. 

When  he  first  ran  for  Congress,  he  won  a 
recount  contest  by  the  slim  margin  of  little 
more  than  700  votes.  Once  in  Washington, 
where  he  gained  wide  recognition  as  one  of 
the  leading  Members  of  the  House.  Phllbln 
has  been  returned  to  office  by  smashing  ma- 
jorities, notwithstanding  the  singling  out  of 
the  Third  District  twice  in  recent  years  for 
drastic  redistricting  boundary  changes 

With  the  addition  of  the  six  new  communi- 
ties of  Newton.  Waltham.  Waterto\«.-n.  Lin- 
coln, Concord  and  Weston,  the  Third  District 
is  novK-  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Common- 
wealth with  over  500.000  people 

.A.  zealous,  life-long,  untiring  worker  for  the 
cause  of  world  peace,  Phllbln  has  opposed  the 
draft,  except  in  limes  of  war  and  emergency, 
and  was  one  (  f  the  earliest  advocates  In  Con- 
gress of  international  control  of  nuclear 
energy  and  weapons,  based  upon  inspection 
provisions 

Phllbln  has  been  a  consistent  and  vigorous 
supporter  of  Civil  Rights  legislation  and  has 
worked  for  urban  programs  to  combat  pov- 
erty, to  provide  housing,  food  jobs  and  train- 
ing and  education  tppor'.ii'.ities  I',r  the  dis- 
advantaged and  for  our  young  people 

In  addition,  he  is  among  the  leaders  in 
Congress  working  for  disarmament  and  for 
world  instittitions  organized  cjIi  the  "rule  of 
law"  to  prevent  war.  outlaw  nuclear  weapons 
and  figltt  disease,  ignorance  and  poverty  in 
the  world  and  spur  the  development  of  back- 
ward nations. 

Congressman  Phllbln  was  born  in  Clinton. 
educated  in  local  schools  Clinton  High 
School.  Harvard  College  where  he  was  a  well- 
known  football  star,  and  Columbia  Unlver- 
sltv  where  he  took  his  law  degree.  He  recently 
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recer.eU  an  honorary  deirre«  In  Public  Ad- 
ministration from  Sutlt'llc  University  His 
wife.  Lillian  Sundberj?  Phllbln.  died  In  1953. 
He  has  two  daughters.  Mrs  Albert  ScansaroU 
and  Miss  Ann  Phllbln.  and  four  grand- 
children 

Prior  to  eainmi?  elective  oiflce,  he  practiced 
law  in  Clinton  and  Boston  and  held  several 
important  advisory,  and  high-ranking,  legal 
posrlwns  in  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
mpius 

PMlbln  keeps  up  closest  contact  with  his 
con»:ltuents.  and  returns  from  Washington 
to  M>8sachusetts  practlc;illy  every  weekend 
r  1  attend  to  Individual  problems  of  countless 
people  whu  visit  his  office  It  Is  estimated  that 
he  clocks  every  venr  about  40  000  miles  of 
tHnht  travel  back  and  forth  to  Washington 
at  his  own  expense  in  serving  the  needs  of 
his  District 

In  this  respect,  he  Is  regarded  as  the  Con- 
gressman of  the  rink  and  r.Ie  of  the  people 
It  is  their  prnblems-  social  economic  iind 
per-onal—  to  whxh  he  devotes  .i  Iari<e  meas- 
ure   'f  his  time  and  efTectUe  attention 

Phllbln  lias  been  milltantly  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  effort  to  assist  and  holster 
M.issachusetts  Industry,  not  only  against  un- 
fair competition  from  abroad  and  at  home, 
but  also  to  relieve  certain  areas  of  unemploy- 
ment, which  has  developed  m  some  instances 
as  a  result  of  wage  and  other  differentials 
with  various  parts  "f  the  country 

He  Is  urging  as  he  has  for  some  tune  past,  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  the  Federal  tax 
structure  to  promote  equity  for  Individual 
and  all  taxpayers. 

Phllbln  is  sponsoring  legislation  In  the 
House  to  Increase  the  personal  exemption 
allowed  a  taxpaver.  his  spouse  and  each  de- 
pendent from  «600  to  $1  20O  He  has  poln-ed 
out  to  the  House  that  the  present  ^600  per- 
sonal e.xemption  w-.is  provided  by  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1948  and  the  t.me  is  now  long 
past  due  to  bring  some  t.ix  relief  to  low  and 
moderate  income  f.imllies  through  increased 
exemptions  and  administrative  reform  of  tax 
laws 

Now  vice  -'hulrman.  Phllbin  has  served  on 
the  House  Committee  on  .\rmed  Services 
since  Its  creation  by  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act.  which  combined  the  House 
Military   and   Naval    Affairs   Committees. 

Phllbln  Is  one  of  the  leaders  In  the  House 
in  seeking  to  uphold  civil  rights  and  banish- 
ing discriminations  based  upon  race,  creed 
and  class  He  has  fought  and  vot^d  against 
the  arbitrary  pwwer  of  government  at  every 
level  to  interfere  with  and  deny  due  process 
of  law  to  American  citizens 

His  expose  of  conditions  in  veterans  hos- 
pitals and  the  entire  veterans  rehabilitation 
program  earned  him  service  citations  from 
veterans  organizations  and  resulted  in  a 
vastly  improved  veterans  program  The  na- 
tional Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  recetitly 
cited  him  for  distinguished  service  in  Con- 
gress with  Its  Gold  Medal  award,  the  highest 
VFW  decoration. 

In  1961  Phllbln  was  appointed  by  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Bayburn  as  a  member  of  the 
important  Canada-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  which  met  at  Ottawa 
and  Quebec  to  confer  with  the  Prime  Minister 
and  other  high  Canadian  leaders  on  military, 
trade  and  economic  policies 

Designated  to  the  Conference  again  in  1962 
by  Speaker  McCormack.  Phllbln  resigned  as 
a  delegate  in  order  to  remain  lu  W.Tshmg'on 
to  appear  before  the  Congressional  commit- 
tee holding  hearings  on  the  funding  of  the 
watershed  pr'jtectlon  program,  which  In- 
cludes the  valuable  Suasco  project  and  many 
o'hers 

Truck  driver  newsboy,  truck  gardener  and 
peddler,  lumberjack,  composer  of  music  for 
college  musicals,  professional  uianist.  foot- 
ball coach  with  the  great  Percv  Haughton. 
mai-.ager  of  political  campaigns  at  national 
and  state  levols — these  varied  activities  threw 
Phllbln  Into  close  contact  with  a  wide  range 
of  people.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  shovel  coal. 
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milk  L-ows.  tiandle  huge  logs,  lug  wood  and 
lumber,  drive  trucks  and  work  around  the 
clock  He  has  never  forgotten  these  experi- 
ences and  still  works  around  the  clock,  fre- 
quently  14  or   15  hours  a  day 

Lawyer.  buslue!»«mftn  and  U  S.  Representa- 
tive I n  Congress.  Phllbln  has  principally  dedi- 
cated his  life's  work  to  the  people  and  the 
nation 

WoRt.D  PrMt  WITH  Pheedom  Greatcst  Issue 

18  smOMO  SfPPOHTER  OF  EKFORTS  FOR  PEACE 

Time  and  time  again.  Congressman  Philip 
.1  Phllbln  has  t.iken  the  floor  of  the  House 
in  .strong,  fervent  appeals  for  peace,  univer- 
sal disarmament  and  International  control 
over  niiclenr  weapons  and  substances. 

During  his  years  of  service,  he  has  Joined 
in  many  \  igorous  efforts  to  promote  world 
paace  and  has  been  commended  by  many 
ttr^iups  for  his  wrrk  in  and  out  of  Congress  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  world  ciM>pcratlon 

Phllbln  supports  wholehearted  intorna- 
t4onal  cooperation  through  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  every  other  available  way.  to 
promote  peace,  human  brotherhood,  good 
will  and  justice  for  all  mankind 

Over  the  pa.it  decade,  these  are  some  of 
Philbln'i  remarks  on  peace  in  and  out  of  the 
House 

There  is  no  way  we  could  possibly  Intensify 
-lur  effurts  to  secure  the  peace  In  Vietnam 
that  would  be  too  great  Unhappily,  every 
move  we  make  in  this  direction  Is  check- 
mated and  rejected — Newton  Rotary  Club. 
March  1!    1U68 

I  recognize  that  maaalve.  collective  and 
offltMal  eflorts  are  being  made  to  establish 
peace,  and  I  have  persistently  joined  these 
efforts  to  render  every  a.sslstance  in  my  power 
as  n  member  of  Congress  toward  the  k,'oals  of 
total  peace,  net  only  In  Vietnam,  but  else- 
where—  In  the  House,  September  12.   U)67 

Ceruiinlv  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  power- 
ful commitments  of  this  nation  to  the  cause 
of  just,  enduring,  international  peace  Peace 
with  security  and  freedom  is  indeed  the  great 
issue  of  our  time — In  the  House,  May  2,  1966 

We  must  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  negoti- 
ate with  all  those  who  are  willing  to  negoti- 
ate in  an  honest,  truthful,  reasonable  manner 
to  settle  the  perilous  questions  of  peace  or 
war  — In  the  House,  May  5.  1965 

The  .■\merlcan  people  want  maximum  com- 
munion mtellectuallv.  commercially,  socially, 
and  cooperatively,  especially  in  those  areas 
having  to  deal  with  disarmament,  control  of 
nuclear  energy,  peace,  and  human  better- 
ment with  other  nations.  -In  the  House, 
.\pril  14,  1964 

I  think  that  all  thoughtful  persons  who 
are  informed  concerning  the  distressing 
potential  of  modern  weapnjns  are  agreed  that 
this  nation,  and  all  nations  must  devote 
every  possible  effort  t«  the  prevention  of  war 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  — In  the 
House.  September  !0.  Iy6.3 

With  calm  resolution  and  a  sense  of  Justice, 
and  concern  for  all  humanity,  notwithstand- 
ing disappointments  and  obstacles.  :et  us 
continue  with  unflinching  courage  to  work 
for  a  free  and  peaceful  world  —In  the  House 
June  13.  1962 

Phiuun  R.\nks  High  on  Ahmed  Services 
Previously  a  member  of  the  old  Military 
Affairs  Committee  and  now  vice  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  .\rmed  Services. 
Congressman  Philip  J  Phllbln  Is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  and  hardest  w-rklng 
members  of  the  House,  with  a  keen  Insight 
Into  national  defense  problems 

During  his  entire  service.  Phllbln  has 
coupled  an  insistent  demand  for  a  strong. 
affirmative,  peace-structured  foreign  policy. 
free  of  appeasement,  with  continuing  efforts 
to  build  an  impregnable  national  defense  to 
protect  the  nation,  keep  commitments  to  the 
free  world,  deter  aggression  and  preser->e  the 
peace. 


All <j list   J,  I'jii 


When  the  new  .'Vrmed  Ser\  ices  Committee 
first  met  in  January.  1947.  the  hope  of  th- 
world  was  a  long  and  lasting  peace  Instea'i 
the  inlervenlng  years  have  seen  the  problen 
of  v,.ar — both  hot  and  cold^multlply  wit 
the  consequent  increase  in  Phllbln"s  hear  \ 
responsibilities  on  the  committee 

In  addition  to  regular  legislative  bi  ;- 
covering  a  wide  range  of  defense  needs,  •  l  ■■ 
committee  must  authorl/e  ipproprlatlon.s  i  r 
all  mllliary  construction  and  all  alrcrai- 
missile  and  ship  procurement  In  1968  ' 
alrcralt.  missile  and  .^hip  items  called  t.  r 
.ippruprlfttloii  of  more  than  ?21  6  blUl.  ■. 
while  $1,8  billion  covered  the  iidlltary  cims- 
structlon  needs  of  the  services, 

.\&  Ch.ilrman  of  Subcommittee  No,  1.  Phi 
bin   handles  a   wide  range  of   military  \ci-\  - 
latlon    It  was  under  Ms  persistent  leader,-!, 
that   existing  restrictions  on   promotion 
portunltles   !or   women   in  the  iirnied   u  r. 
were  removed  In  the  90th  Con^'re.is    Phllli 
sparked   this   successful   effort    lor   dedlcat,  ; 
woin?ii  ot  the  armed  services. 

As  Chalrni.m  of  the  Nntlonal  Stockpi. 
Subccmniittee,  Phllbln  h.-^s  pulrled  throu  :, 
Congress  legislation  in  the  past  few  ye:i'- 
for  dlspn.stii  of  several  billion  dollars  wort'. 
of  surplus  stockpile  materials,  which  \\\\.f 
helped  in  such  instances  as  copper,  ahiir,:- 
num.  nickel  and  many  other  critical  met  ._> 
,tllc\late  severe  shortHges  in  industry.  PI.  ,- 
bin  was  h. tiled  for  this  brllliriiit  job 

Tlie  ,\merlcan  tttxpayer  has  also  beneti'- 
from  tlie  Phllbln  leadership  on  strjckplle  '.r   - 
Islatlon  because  the  lunds  resulting  from  "  . 
sale  of  the  surplus  stockpile  Items  went  ::, 
(he    :;eneral   treasury   and   helped   Ltreatlv   ■  . 
keep  down  budgetary  deficits 

In  addition,  over  the  vears.  Phllbln  :.a- 
headed  special  Investigating  .subcoinmltti .  . 
dealing  with  such  matters  .is  post  exchaiU' 
ships'  service  stores  and  comml.ssarles,  m,  ,■ 
tary  ronstructlon,  acquisition  and  dlspcsal 
military  real  estate,  military  hospitals  ,;v  , 
military  housing  He  h?s  been  In  the  (f  r;  ■ 
front  of  pay  bills  for  officers  and  men  :  ; 
retirement  programs  for  all  qroups  p.nd  inei  ,- 
tal  and  hospital  care  for  members  of  ip 
armed  services  and  their  dependents 

At  the  outbreak  ol  the  Kore,in  r.'ar,  ' 
work  of  the  Phllbln  subcommittee  on  taii-;> 
was  singled  out  for  special  mention  by  Pre:- 
dent  Truman  when  he  ,^et  In  motion  an  >  -.- 
pedlted  tank  procurement  program  to  spi' u 
deliveries  of  needed  equipment  to  Amerl:  n 
troops  In  Korea 

With  his  high  seniority  and  prestige  in  :  " 
Committee  and  the  Hotise.  Phllbin  is  plavi;.^ 
i:  increasingly  important  role  in  enactlne 
such  vital  legislation  as  medical  and  hosplMl 
care  for  all  dependents  uf  military  person- 
nel, survivorship  benefits  tor  widcws  of  bcth 
Regular  and  Reserve  personnel  liberali.'*ed 
retirement  benehts.  and  recognition  of  'he 
contributions  of  the  women's  branches  : 
itir  armed  services 

Philbln's  knowledge  of  defense  problems    : 
the  Mght  ol  present  world  conditions  r.nd  '.. 
high  rank  on  the  .^rmed  Services  Commif-c 
have  been   of  great    ,  ssisranoe   to   the   Ci  :  ,■ 
monwealth  In  Innumerable  Instances 

He  led  the  fleht  against  the  transfer  cf  -re 
.\ir  Force  electronics  research  activities  from 
Hanscom  to  Rome.  New  York  some  vears  ,;^"' 
with  the  ."-esult  that  'he  Electronics  Svs'f: 
Command  at  Bedford  Is  now  firmly  est,;- - 
lished  in  Massachtisetts  In  turn,  -  ne  ■:  •  ■  ■? 
deciding  factors  for  the  establishment  : 
NASA's  Electronics  Research  Center  In  Ca:  - 
bridge  was  its  proximity  to  this  allied  '•,  r 
Forre  research  facility 

When  the  Pentagon  closed  several  Na'  •! 
.hip.'.ards  on  the  East  and  West  coasts  a  :■' 
vears  aco  he  v^'as  successlul  with  Speak-: 
McCrrmack  and  the  Massachusetts  delei;,'.- 
ticn  m  Betting  cancellation  of  the  clos::  ^ 
orders  for  the  Boston  Naval  shipyard  Th:.s 
vear  *he  retention  of  the  First  Naval  District 
at  Boston  was  assured  by  provisions  writtcr, 
into  the  Military  Construction  .^ct. 

Fort  Devens,  the  largest  .\rmv  Ins'alla';   -' 
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in  New  Eiutland,  is  located  in  Philbln's  dls- 
•rict  He  has  been  a  l.mg  tmu-  frlenil  of  Fort 
De-.ens  in  the  Conuress  and  has  worked  un- 
■irinelv  to  insure  its  development  as  one  of 
the  nation  s  (treat  military  installations,  just 
as  lie  labored  to  promote  maximum  military 
and  government  prc>curement  lor  the  region, 

Philbin  on  Key  Is,si-es  Bkfore  Congress 
(Note,— The  position  of  Congressman 
Philip  J  Philbin  on  all  Congressional  issues 
;<  a  ina'ter  of  public  re<-ord.  backed  by  Yea 
and  Nay  \otes  in  the  House  and  many  public 
utterances,  in  and  out  of  the  House,  setting 
:  Tth  his  views  on  pending  public  questions, 
rills  is   bis  stand   on  some  current  issues,) 

VIETNAM 

I  am  cc'inmltted  to  a  total  peace  in  Vlet- 
:  un  and  ending  the  war  as  soon  as  possible 

!i  lionorable,  safe  terms,  withdrawal  as  soon 
.IS  possible,  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
,  rlcrts  now  being  Tuade  lor  a  <ease  fire  and  a 
liiirable  peace  with  justice  for  the  jieople  of 
\  letnam  and  freedom  and  security  lor  those 
who  mean  to  have  these  precious  blessings, 
I   do   not    believe   that    we   can   take   pre- 

ipitat"  action  in  granting  concessions,  such 
us  an  unconditional  immediate  withdrawal, 
without  definite  understandings  about  the 
-  ifetv  of  our  boys,  the  South  Vietnamese  pop- 

■.atlon,  and  the  some  800,000  refugees  trans- 
ported in  1954-5S  from  the  north  on  Amerl- 
.  an  naval  ves.sels  under  the  terms  of  the 
Cicneva  accords.  We  must  not  invite  imother 
n.mklrl:,  or  Hitler-type  persecution  and 
I  ,  Kid-shed  as  we  /ealouslv  strive  for  a  total 
j.eace    m    Vietnam    and    elsewhere  " 

PEACE 

We  love  peace  and  are  pledged  to  work  for 
:  cace.  and  we  \^■lll  make  every  contribution 
.■A  our  power  to  bring  iieace,  not  (  nly  to  our 

wn  country,  but  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world," 

In  a!i\    arrangement  for  jjeacc  we  make, 

aslgned  to  stop  tlie  fighting  and  establish 
:  .ace,  we  must  have  definite  understand- 
ings to  safeguard  our  boys  and  prevent  mass 

laughter  ot  the  innocent  and  helpless  and 
.■,Mirc  against  further  aggression  " 

THE    DRAFT 

I  have  voted  against  universal,  military 
oiiscrlption,  and  have  opposed  the  draft, 
except  m  times  of  war  and  emergency.  The 
!  .  .St  satisfactory  method  of  procuring  nec- 
.-,-,arv  military  manpower  should  be  a  com- 
pletely voluntary  system.  Under  the  system 
we  observe  today,  we  do  not  resort  to  the 
firaft  until  we  have  failed  to  satisfy  our  mlU- 
•,irv  manpower  requirements  through  volun- 
tary sources 

"It  is  generally  conceded  by  even  the  most 
,irdent  advocate  of  the  voluntary  force  con- 
cpt  that  a  draft  law  Is  a  necessary  expedient 
;:.  times  of  emergency,  when  all  efforts  to 
::  aintain  a  completely  volunteer  force  have 
i.iiied  " 

POVERTY    AND    X'RBAN    NEEDS 

It  is  t.bvious  that  current  unrest  In  our 
ities  can  be  alleviated  only  by  massive,  con- 

•  crteu  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  segments  of 

cietv.  the  government  and  the  private  sec- 

•  r  alike,  to  Insure  full  civil  rights  and  as- 
;.tance  in  the  areas  of  education,  housing, 

.  niplovment   and   human  welfare.   I  support 
i!.  -hese  alms  wholeheartedly  and  vigorously 
.!>    I    have    always    done    during    my    public 
.reer.' 

LAW    ,\ND    ORDER 

Among  other  things,  added  to  our  inter- 
i.jtional  problems,  we  have  the  frightening 
;  r Mtalems  at  home  of  maintaining  law  and 
•rder  in  local  communities  and  the  several 
States,  and  this  problem  must  receive  top 
priority,  and  cannot  be  subordinated  or 
neglected. 

Above  all,  we  must  be  ready  to  meet  any 
.ontingency  and  emergency  that  may  arise, 
and  we  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  or  risks 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  the  security,  stability,  law  and  order  of 
this  great  free  society  of  ours — the  lives,  the 
homes,  the  property  uf  our  peojile 

"Law  and  order  must  be  a'sured  at  all 
times  if  the  nation  is  to  survive  ' 

FISCAL    STABIMTY 

•Obviously,  something  mtist  be  done  to 
improve  our  extremely  serious  fiscal  situa- 
tion, eliminate  the  dollar  and  trade  imbal- 
ance, curb  dangerous  inflation  and  reduce 
wasteful  expenditures, 

"It  is  very  regrettable  that  we  should  re- 
quire additional  taxes  at  this  time,  but  the 
situation  Is  extremely  critical  and  failure  to 
.secure  substantial,  additional  income  could 
well  lead  to  very  serious  consequences  lor  the 
economy  and  the  nation  " 

Congressman  Philbin  Heads  Massachusftts 
Flood  Control  Groi;p 

As  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Congres- 
sional Delegation  Committee  on  Klood  Con- 
trol and  Rehabilitation.  Ct)ngressman  Philip 
J.  Philbin  helped  steer  through  Congress  a 
huge  $500  million  flood  prevention  program 
for  New  England,  which  now  includes  some 
60  flood  control  and  hurricane  barrier  facil- 
ities. 

These  projects,  the  Army  Engineers  es- 
timate, prevented  .$13  million  in  damages 
alone  during  the  Spring  floods  this  ytar. 

After  the  1962  redistrlcting  which  brought 
many  communities  m  the  Charles  It'ver 
Basin  into  the  Third  District.  Philbin  pressi  d 
for  adoption  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  water 
resources  development  plan  to  curb  pollution 
and  speed  flood  control. 

Thus  far,  he  has  been  successful  in  obtain- 
ing $365,000  in  Federal  funds  to  advance  the 
$660,000  special  Army  Engineer  study  of  the 
Basin  and  has  urged  that  careful  attention 
be  given  to  problems  peculiar  to  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Charles  which,  he  states,  has 
complex  water  resources  needs  resulting  from 
the  rapid  urban  expansion  of  the  area  where 
,'iome  towns  have  doubled  their  growth  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

He  has  also  sought  careful  review  and 
study  of  such  Basin  problems  as  flood  con- 
trol to  curb  flash-type  flooding,  pollution, 
wildlife  preservation,  recreational  needs,  land 
use  and  other  water  resources  jjrioritles 

This  year  the  Congress  authorized  a  new 
$26,5  million  dam  on  the  Lower  Charles  River 
in  Boston,  of  which  the  Federal  share  will  be 
$18.6  million,  to  control  the  water  level  of 
the  Basin  upstream  above  Galen  Street  m 
Watertown.  The  project  has  been  approved. 
as  required,  by  state  officials. 

Following  periodic  floods.  Philbin  sought 
Army  Engineer  help  to  alleviate  flooding  and 
pollution  In  the  North  Nashua  Basin.  He 
managed  to  get  approval  in  1966  of  the  $19.- 
616.000  North  Nashua  water  resources  devel- 
opment plan  after  several  appeals  to  the 
House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Committees 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  was 
holding  up  the  project  pending  clarification 
of  the  cost-sharing  features  of  the  plan. 

The  development  of  water  resources  m  the 
Basin  Is  being  expedited  this  year  with  the 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  $220,000  for 
the  continued  planning  of  Whitmanvllle  res- 
ervoir and  planning  starts  for  two  other  pri- 
ority projects  In  the  Basin.  These  are  the 
Baker  Brook  local  protection  project  In 
Fitchburg  and  Lunenburg  and  the  Nookagee 
dam  and  reservoir  on  Phillips  Brook  In  West- 
minster. 

In  1964,  Philbin  was  successful  in  getting 
the  cooperation  of  HEW's  Division  of  Water 
Supply  and  Pollution  Control  in  seeking  so- 
lutions to  pollution  abatement  of  the  Nashua 
River. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  created 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion in  1966,  at  Philbln's  insistence,  was  the 
calling  of  a  conference  to  act  on  specific  rec- 
ommendations dealing  with  Nashua  pollu- 
tion. 
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The  conference  was  held  in  Boston,  in  the 
fall  of  1966  \^-ith  state  and  municipal  offi- 
cials participating,  after  Federal  studies  to 
deterinme  treatment  needs  for  the  Basin 
and  classification  of  the  Nashua's  water 
quality  requirements  to  determine  the  Ba- 
sin's entitlement  for  Federal  aid. 

The  .Suasco  project  to  curb  Hooding  along 
the  Sudbury,  Assabet  and  Concord  Rivers  has 
benefited  irom  Philbln's  leadership  on  Massa- 
chusetts Hood  control  needs.  Thus  far.  five 
flood  retarding  projects  liave  been  con- 
structed and  four  authorized  projects  are 
now  in  the  planning  stage,  including  the 
N.-ishoba  recreation  project  In  .^cton  and 
Westford,  which  will  be  turned  into  a  state 
l>ark, 

A  recurrence  of  the  1955  flood  In  these 
areas,  according  to  the  Army  Engineers, 
could  cause  losses  estimated  at  over  $80 
million.  Now  that  these  projects  have  been 
constructed,  over  $56  million  of  these  losses 
would  be  prevented,  the  Engineers  estimate 
In  the  recent  Spring  floods  In  Massachusetts, 
these  areas  reported  little  or  no  flood  damage. 


COOPERATIVE  EFFORT 
BISHES  INDIANAPOLIS 
NITY  CENTER 


REFUR- 
COMMU- 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

oF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  .sometime 
ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to  point  out 
that  plans  had  been  made  to  repaint  the 
Fletcher  Place  Community  Center  In  In- 
dianapolis on  a  voluntary,  cooperative 
ba.Ms  as  a  feature  of  National  PaintinEt 
and  Decoratine  Week.  I  am  now  i^leased 
to  report  that  this  proiect  was  .success- 
fully carried  out:  over  100  members  of 
Painters  Local  47.  usirnr  approximately 
350  gallons  of  paint  which  had  been  do- 
nated by  16  different  firms  and  equip- 
ment provided  by  18  contractors  in  the 
Hoosier  capital,  waged  a  "war  on  ugli- 
ness" which  in  a  short  time  transformed 
the  appearance  of  the  center,  both  inside 
and  out. 

While  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
total  cash  value  of  the  materials  and 
labor  invested  without  charge  In  this 
pro.iect  would  have  amounted  to  more 
than  S6,000.  perhaps  far  more  Important 
than  the  monetary  value  or  the  actual 
physical  improvement  arising  from  this 
team  effort  was  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
it  engendered  and  the  feeling  of  real  ac- 
complishment gained  by  all  those  who 
participated  in  the  venture.  It  was  my 
privilege,  along  with  Congressman  An- 
drew Jacobs  and  Mayor  Richard  Lugar, 
to  be  among  those  who  climbed  ladders 
and  perched  on  scaffolding  to  complete 
this  .iob.  With  the  professional  painters 
applying  the  real  manpower,  the  goal  was 
reached  in  about  4  hours. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  the  willingness 
of  the  members  of  local  47  to  devote  their 
time  and  efforts  to  this  pro.iect.  to  the 
contractors  who  provided  equipment, 
and  to  the  merchants  and  dealers  who 
so  generously  contributed  the  necessary 
paint  and  other  materials.  Not  only  did 
the  Fletcher  Comm'jnity  Center  emerge 
in  sparkling  condition;  the  entire  city 
was  provided  with  a  remarkable  example 
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of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  public  spirited  citizens  united 
In  a  common  cause. 

As  a  tribute  to  all  of  those  who  took 
part  In  this  memorable  event,  as  well  as 
those  who  performed  similar  work  m 
other  projects  throuKhout  the  Nation 
during  National  Palntmn  and  Decorat- 
mg  Week.  I  ask  unanimous  corisent  that 
a  brief  descriptive  article  and  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis 
Star   be   Doth   printed   m   the  Concrss- 

SIONAL  RaCORD 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

P\iNT  Bbuskes  To  Ply  at  Community 
Centbb 

AJter  ci  couple  of  oerenionial  slaps  jf  paint 
by  Mayor  Richard  O  Lugiir  and  Unlt*d 
States  Senator  Birch  E  Bayh  Jr  it>-Ind  i 
at  9  a  m  today  nearly  100  painters  will  start 
brushes  flying  x'.  P'.ett-her  Place  Community 
Center    410  South  College  Avenue. 

The  painters  .lil  members  of  tlie  In- 
dlanap<ill«  Chapter  of  the  Painting  :ind 
Decorating-  Contractors  of  .America,  and  of 
Painters  Local  47.  will  be  racing  to  beat 
members  at  Louisville.  Ky  .  who  will  be  carry- 
ing out  .i   similar  project 

Contests  wu:  be  talcing  pi. ice  In  147  ., itles 
across  the  nation  a.-,  part  if  National  Paint- 
ing  and    Decorating   Week 

By  early  a.'*ernoon  Fletcher  Place  Com- 
mumty  Center  wiU  have  a  new  look  inside 
and  outside,  through  use  if  350  gallons  of 
paint  JonateU  dv  the  painting  and  decorat- 
ing group  and  painters  local.  Eighteen  paint- 
ing contractors  will  donate  equipment  to  be 
used 

While  the  painters  are  working,  .i  "Jov  in 
the  street'  celebration  will  be  taking  place 
outside  the  -enter  The  celebration,  which 
will  last  \intH  a  30  pm.  will  Include  music 
and  dancing  in  the  streets,  according  to  the 
Rev  James  E  Kohls,  associate  director  of 
teen  and  community  organizations  at  the 
center. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Brlner.  director  of  adult  work, 
has  had  the  major  responsibility  for  the 
event. 

The  Rev  I.  Ray  Sells  is  pastor  of  Fletcher 
Place  United  Methodist  Church  and  Com- 
munity Center. 

Ojud  P\intinu 

Fletcher  Place  Community  Center  is  now 
resplendent  m  fresh  paint  Inside  and  out  as 
the  result  of  a  heartwarming  project  of  con- 
tributed '.abor  and  materials  carried  out  on 
Saturday 

Nearly  100  members  of  the  Indianapolis 
Chapter  of  the  Painting  and  Decorating  Con- 
tractors of  America  and  of  Painters  Local  47 
contributed  the  '.abor.  The  two  groups 
dooated  some  360  gallons  of  paint.  Equip- 
ment w.-is  pro'.  ;ded  by  18  painting  <:on- 
tractors. 

Certainly  this  collaborative  project  was 
reason  enough  for  the  "Joy  in  the  street" 
festival  which  took  place  outside  while  the 
work  was  going  on.  and  on  into  the  evening 

The  Indianapolis  community  Is  note- 
worthy for  the  amount  of  personal  time  and 
energy  its  cltlz^ens  put  into  both  special 
projects  and  .ontinulng  etforts  to  make  the 
place  brighter  and  cleaner  and  better,  and 
to  help  the  sick,  the  needy  and  the  lonely. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  work  by  in- 
dividuals receives  scant  public  notice,  be- 
cause It  is  done  quietly  and  often  behind 
the  scenes. 

We  congratulate  Saturdays  painters  for  a 
work  worth  doing,  and  which  will  lift  the 
spirits  of  many  others  who  work  in  the 
Fletcher  Place  Center  and  those  who  are 
served   by  it.  We  congratulate   all  of   those. 
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known  and  unknown,  seen  anJ  unseen,  who 
day  by  day  give  of  themselves  as  well  as  of 
their  substance  for  the  conmuuilty  s  well- 
being 


PRAISE  FOR  REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES  VANIKS  FIGHT  TO 
CURB  WAR  PROFITEERING 


AlKJUSt    2,    19<)S 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

U>-    TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOU.se  of  REPKE.SENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Ml-  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  my  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Charles  Vanik  from 
Cleveland,  for  his  support  and  leadership 
of  the  legislative  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  an  independent 
Federal  agency  which  has  been  respon- 
sible tor  recovering  over  $2  billion  in  ex- 
cess profits  realized  on  defense  and  space 
contracts 

Ml-  Vanik  became  aware  of  this  little 
known  agency  after  a  series  in  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer  by  investigative  re- 
porl^-r  Sanford  Walzinan,  based  on  the 
.speeches  I  had  made  about  the  neglect 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board.  These  arti- 
cles pointed  to  the  Board's  creation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war.  how 
the  Board  efficiently  recouped  millions  in 
excessive  wartime  profits,  how  the  Board 
continued  to  save  tens  of  millions  on  de- 
fen.-.e  ^pciidini;  durinn  peacetime,  but 
cold-war  conditions,  despite  having  Its 
Jurisdiction  cut  by  Congress  at  the  insist- 
ence of  :obbyi.sts  for  defense  contractors, 
and  how  the  Board,  with  only  178  em- 
ployees, was  still  the  Ilrst  line  of  defense 
against  proflteenng  m  a  military  budget 
•which  had  begun  ;o  t-xceed  the  Korean 
war  level,  ■.vln-n.  however,  the  Board  had 
full  authority  and  over  700  employees. 
The  articles  also  described  the  bill  I  au- 
thored to  return  the  Board  to  its  Korean 
war  strength,  and  make  It  permanent 

Not  only  did  Representative  Vanik 
promptly  cosponsor  my  bill,  but,  since 
lie  was  a  member  ol  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  belorr  which  our  bills  were 
pending,  he  offered  to  lead  the  efforts 
-.vithin  the  committee  to  extend  the 
Board's  charter  and  strengthen  it  if  pos- 
-ibie.  Tills  was  a  difficult  task,  for  Con- 
.;iess  had  ne\er  strengthened  rencKotia- 
'.lon.  but  on  the  contrary  had  periodically 
weakened  it  .since  the  Korean  war.  F'ur- 
•her.  the  Board  was  usually  extended  lor 
_'-year  period.s.  but  efforts  to  kill  the 
Board  altok;ether — spokesmen  for  de- 
fense spokesmen  said  it  was  a  nuisance — 
had  been  :,'rowing. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
agreed,  for  the  first  time  m  recent  year.s, 
to  iiold  public  heann.kis  on  the  Renepo- 
tiation  Act  Mr  Vanik  was  in  attendance, 
well  prepared  and  .sharply  questioning 
administrative  and  industry  witnesses. 

It  was  during  the  executive  sessions 
when  tlie  committee  was  hammering  out 
their  bill  that  Mr  Vanik  made  his  most 
valuable  contributions.  He  did  not  Kain 
all  his  points,  but  with  the  backing  of 
committee  members  James  Burke  and 
Martha  Griffiths,  and  Chairman  Wil- 
bur Mills,  the  committe*  reported  out 
the  strongest  set  oi  Renegotiation  Act 


amendments  ever.  This  bill  extended  the 
Board  for  an  almost  unprecedented  term 
of  3  years,  and  rever.sed  a  16-year  trend 
by  increasing  the  Boards  purview— m 
reviewing  contracts  for  standard  com- 
mercial articles  and  services  ' 

Not  satisfied  that  the  interests  of  tlv 
American  people  were  adequately  pro- 
tected, Mr.  Vanik  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  push  on  the  House  floor  for  fur- 
ther powers  for  the  Board.  When  the 
committee-approved  bill  came  on  th- 
House  floor  for  consideration,  Mr.  Vanik 
and  I  were  ready  for  another  attempt  ;■ 
strengthen  the  Renegotiation  Board 

Although  several  Republicans  hau 
served  notice  of  their  intentions  to  ki'.; 
the  Board  outright.  Representative 
Vanik  boldly  presented  his  amendmei,- 
to  strengtlien  renegotiation.  I  followeu 
with  two  other  strengthening  amend- 
ments. Our  amendments  failed  to  pa.'^s 
but  our  arguments  in  support  of  tlif 
Board  rallied  enough  partisans  for  .t 
that  the  klll-the-Board  movement  w...- 
forestalled.  The  committee  bill  passeo 
and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  where  it 
-Still  F>endlnK. 

Mr.  Speaker,   I  consider  Mr.  Vanik 
efforts  Invaluable  in  passing  legislatio:. 
which  moves  in  the  direction  of  bett> . 
protecting  the  American  people  for  u: 
consclonable  profits  on  Vietnam  war  con- 
tracts. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  incluci- 
several  accoiuits  of  Mr.  Vanik's  work  ... 
behalf  of   the  Renegotiation  Board, 
follow  .■- : 

V.'iNIK     V'nWS     To     .\ID     RENEGOriATlON     Bin 

I  By  Sanford  Watzman  i 

Washington   -Rep.   Charles   A.   Vanik 
serted  yesterday  he  would  lead  a  fight  on  ti.- 
Ways  and   Means   Committee   to  strengthe:, 
the  Renegotiation  Board— the  government.- 
sentry  against  war  profiteering 

"This  is  an  .ibsolutely  essential  reform  and 
It's  long  overdue."   the  Cleveland  Democr, 
said    "Excefss  war  profits  are  unpatriotic —  • 
drem  on  the  country's  resources." 

Vanik.  D-21.  announced  he  would  cospor- 
sor  a  bill  Introduced  10  months  .ago  by  Rer 
Henry   B    Gonzalez.   D-Tex    The   legislatlc 
wiis  promptly  referred  to  Ways  .ind  Mea:. 
but  nothing  has  come  of  it.  There  liave  beer 
no   hearings 

Because  he  Is  not  a  member  of  the  power- 
ful select  committee.  Gonzalez  has  had  r.: 
real   leverage 

I'll  be  happy  to  undertake  a  '.oadersh::: 
respon.s-.bilUy  lor  the  bill  inside  the  com- 
mittee.    Vanik  told  The  Plain  Dealer. 

'FYom  the  Plain  Dealer.  Jnn    18.  19681 
V.\NIK   E;yes  Loophole   on   War  PRorrrs 
Washington  — Rep    Charles   .■\.  Vanik,  D- 
21.  formally  Introduced  legislation  yesterd.i-, 
to  close  "a  wide  open  Joor  for  war  profiteer- 
ing." 

His  bill  would  remove  exemptions  In  the 
Renegotiation  Act  which  in  recent  years  have 
hamstrung  the  board  that  administers  that 
'.aw 

"The  strengthened  !)oard  will  be  no  prob- 
lem "o  the  legitimate  producer  of  defens' 
materl.il  -.v-ho  runs  his  shop  at  a  reasonab!-- 
protlt  ,,ud  -who  produces  quality  material  fcr 
the  government."  Vanik  told  the  House. 

He  said  that  the  bite  would  be  felt  by  those 
overcharging  the  government  He  added  thai 
the  Defense  Department,  as  the  government  - 
biggest  spender,  must  be  the  prime  target 
for  econonuzlng. 

Vankl's  bill  Is  Identical  to  one  mtroducea 
10  months  ago  by  Rep.  Henry  B.  Oonzale*-, 
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D-Tex.  Tiiere  has  been  no  action  on  it  by 
the  Ways  and   Mean.s  Committee. 

Vanik  is  a  member  of  the  panel.  Gonzalez 
.s  not. 

[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Feb.  10, 
19681 
Mills  Joins  Fight  for  Profits  Board 
( By  Sanford  Watzman ) 
Washington  -Ways  and  Means  Chairman 
Wilbur  D.  Mills.  D-Ark  ,  put  himself  in  the 
:orefront  yesterday  of  a  congressional  move- 
.nent  to  strengthen  the  Renegotiation  Board. 
Mills'  voice  was  the  most  powerful  raised 
II  behalf  of  the  board  since  a  number  of 
..iwmakers  In  both  houses  began  siding  with 
'lie    agency,    tpiirred    on    by    Plain    Dealer 
.irticles  about  war  profiteering. 

I  think  the  basic  position  of  your  news- 
paper is  right."  Mills  said.  "Our  procurement 
policies  for  this  war  (in  Vietnam)   generally 
(K)uldnt   be   any   different   than   they   were 
iT  other  wars." 
In  the  Korean  War,  the  board  had  wider 
uthorlty  to  review  defense  contracts.  Loop- 
..les    have   been   opened    in    the   law   since 
hen 

Rep.  Charles  A.  'Vnnlk.  D-21,  arranged  the 

uterview    in    Mills'    office    and    participated 

.a  It.  Mills'  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 

'  hich  Vanik  serves,  initiates  legislation  for 

i.c  Renegotiation  Board. 

Vanik  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  recapture  all 
I.c    powers    the    board    had    when    it    was 
.  -t.ibllshed  m  1951. 

From  the  Congrf.s.su)n*l  Record.  Extension 
of  Remarks.  May  21.  1968 1 
The  Renegotiation  Bill 
B-.    Hon    Charles  .\    Vanik.  uf  Ohio,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives) 
N!r    Vanik.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  tl-ie  beginning 
the    year.    I    introduced    legislation    to 
rengthen  tlie  pow-ers  of  the  Renegotiation 
.ard.   to  give  It  more  power  to  deal  with 
.  ar  profiteering.  As  a  result  of  my  efforts  and 
•hose  of  others  with  similar  views,  the  bill 
V  hlch  l:as  been  reported  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  strengthens  the  Renego- 
tiation  Board's   powers  to  deal   with  exces- 
sive profits.  This  strengthening  occurred  in 

■  hree  areas. 

First,  the  bin  continues  the  life  of  the 
hoard  for  longer  than  has  been  the  case  in 
:  nor  extensions.  In  the  past  Congress  usually 

.as  continued   the   life  of  the  Board   for  2 

■■ars  or  even  less  I  .-trongly  supported  mak- 
;:ii;  the  Board  a  permanent  agency  because 
excessive  profits  on  Government  defense  work 
.■re  going  to  continue  for  a  long  time.  This 
ijlll.  although  It  does  not  make  the  Renego- 
•ation  Board  permat.ent.  does  extend  the 
;.je  of  the  Board  for  longer  than  has  been 
•he  rule  In  the  past  I  am  happy  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  agreed  that 
the  Renegotiation  Board  should  be  continued 

ntil  the  end  of  the  flscai  year  1971. 
Second,  this  bill  cuts  down  the  area  of 
.  pplicatlon  of  a  major  exemption  from  re- 
nc'cotlatlon  Since  the  Renegotiation  Board 
-A. IS  established  In  1951,  the  powers  of  the 
Board  have  been  successively  wealtened  over 
•he  years  My  legislation  was  designed  to 
reverse  this  trend,  to  give  the  Board  more 
power  to  deal  with  profiteering  on  defense 
business.  One  of  the  most  important  exemp- 
•'.ons  from  the  Renegotiation  Act  is  the 
-tiindard  commercial  articles  exemption. 
Under  this  exemption  billions  of  dollars  of 
Government  sales  escape  renegotiation  each 
year  This  bill  reverses  the  trend  of  prior 
years  and  tightens  up  this  provision.  The 
Mil  amends  the  exemption  In  a  number  of 
•vavs  to  Insure  that  only  true  commercial 
f;rticles  qualify  for  it.  For  instance.  In  de- 
■frmlnlng  whether  an  item  Is  of  a  commer- 

.  il  nature,  existing  law  allows  sales  to  for- 

■  .--n  government,  to  State  governments,  and 
:  many  Federal  Government  agencies  to  be 
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counted  aa  commercial  sales.  This  bill  cor- 
rects the  erroneous  idea  that  these  types  of 
sales  are  commercial  sales. 

Presently,  an  item  can  qualify  for  the 
standard  commercial  articles  exemption 
even  though  only  35  percent  of  the  sales  of 
the  Item  are  made  commercially.  The  bill 
tightens  this  provision  by  raising  liie  re- 
quired percentage  of  commercial  sales  to  50 
percent. 

This  bill  also  requires  that  for  the  stand- 
ard commercial  articles  exemption  to  be 
available,  the  price  at  which  an  item  is  sold 
to  the  Government  must  be  the  same  or  less 
than  the  commercial  price  of  the  item.  This 
will  prevent  items  on  which  the  Government 
is  being  overcharged  from  escaping  the  re- 
negotiation process  by  means  of  this  exemp- 
tion. 

These  amendments  represent  a  substantial 
step  toward  returning  to  the  Renegotiation 
Board  the  powers  It  needs  to  prevent  Gov- 
ernment contractors  irom  reaping  excessive 
profits  on  defense  business  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

The  third  area  in  which  there  has  been  at 
least  a  start  in  tightening  involves  the  $1 
million  floor.  Under  the  present  law.  a  con- 
tractor who  has  less  than  $1  million  of  sales 
covered  by  the  Renegotiation  Act  in  a  year  Is 
exempt  from  renegotiation  This  exemption 
constitutes  an  avenue  lor  profiteering  par- 
ticularly because  ol  the  Government  |X)licy 
in  recent  years  of  providing  a  preference  to 
small  contractors.  My  legislation  would  have 
substantially  lowered  the  amount  of  this  ex- 
emption so  that  the  many  .-^niall  contractors 
now  participating  in  defense  business  would 
not  escape  from  renegotiation  In  committee 
I  fought  to  lower  the  amount  of  this  exemp- 
tion to  at  least  $500,000.  and  I  supported  an- 
other effort  to  lower  the  exemption  to  $750,- 
000.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee,  however,  did  not  accept  either 
my,  or  the  other,  motion  to  lower  the  exemp- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  did  adopt  a 
reporting  requirement  w-hlch  v^'lll  enable  the 
Renegotiation  Board  to  check  up  on  contrac- 
tors whose  renegotiable  sales  are  less  than 
$1  million  because  of  the  exemption  for 
standard  commercial  articles.  Tliese  contrac- 
tors, who  do  not  have  to  file  statements  with 
the  Renegotiation  Board  at  present,  wlU  be 
required  to  report  to  the  Board  if  their  sales 
in  the  absence  of  the  standard  commercial 
articles  exemption  would  exceed  $1  million. 
Although  this  bill  does  not  strengthen  the 
powers  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  as  much 
as  I  wanted,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  legislation  In  past  years  has  almost 
always  weakened  the  ability  of  the  Renegoti- 
ation Board  to  elimmate  excessive  profits.  I 
Introduced  legislation  to  le verse  this  trend. 
I  fought  in  committee  to  change  this  pat- 
tern— to  add  to  the  Renegotiation  Board's 
powers,  not  to  take  aw-ay  irom  them.  This 
bill  Is  the  ttu-nlng  point.  It  does  reverse  the 
trend.  It  adds  to  the  powers  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  rather  than  weakening  those 
powers. 

When  this  legislation  is  before  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  expect  to  propose  or  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  lower  the  floor  to 
include  contractors  whose  sales  to  the  Gov- 
ernment exceed  $500,000  per  year. 


COPTER  CREWMAN  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  martland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Sp4c.  Martin  J.  Begosh,  a  fine  young 
man  from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently 
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in  Vietnam.  1  wish  to  commend  his  cour- 
age and  honor  his  memory  by  including 
the  following  article  in  the  Record: 
Copter  Crewman  Dtes  in  Vietnam — Special- 
ist Begosh,  20.  Was  Drafted  in  March  1967 
'Die  Defense  Department  announced  yes- 
terday that  t-pec.  4  Martin  J.  Begosh  of  Rock- 
ville,  Md.,  a  helicopter  crew  chief,  was  killed 
in  action  Sunday  In  Vietnam. 

.Specialist  Begosh,  tlie  son  of  Andrew  J.  Be- 
gosh and  Mrs.  Marjorle  Homnick  Begcth, 
of  1203  Hlghwood  road,  Rockvllle.  was  the 
couple's  fcecond  Eon  to  see  service  in  the 
Southeast  Asia  war. 

He  would   have   turned   21   September   19. 

DRAFTED    IN    MARCH     1967 

The  youth  was  drafted  Into  the  Army  in 
Marcli  1967,  and  received  basic  training  at 
Fort  Bragg,  N  C.  He  was  trained  as  a  hell- 
copter  mechanic  at  Part  Eustls,  Va.  and  at- 
tained the  designation  "crew  clilef"  after  a 
course  at  Hunter  Army  Base  in  Savannah,  Ga. 

.Specialist  Begosh  was  sent  to  Vietnam  In 
April,  less  than  a  year  after  his  brother  An- 
drew J.  Begosh.  Jr..  21,  finished  out  his  serv- 
ice in  Vietnam. 

Specialist  Begosh,  aa  helicopter  crew  chief, 
played  a  key  role  in  Army  combat  missions, 
v^'herever  helicopters  were  used  to  cover  for 
ground  crews  and  Special  FcMces  maneuvers. 

Speciall.st  Begosh  was  a  graduate  of  Rich- 
ard Montgomery  High  School  In  Bockville, 
and  was  working  for  the  local  jxist  office  as 
a  (lerk  when  he  was  drafted. 

Specialist  Begosh  "loved  flying,"  his  mother 
said. 

Besides  his  parents,  he  is  survlvf-d  by  five 
brothers,  Andrew  J,  Begosh,  Jr  ,  Philip  Be- 
gosh, 16,  Allan  Begosh,  15.  Frederick  Begosh, 
13.  and  Joseph  Begosh,   11. 


OUTSTANDING  RECORD  OF  MID- 
SHIPMAN ROLEK  AT  ANNAPOLIS 
NAVAL   ACADEMY 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OK    ILLINOIS 

I.\  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPftESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  18  .vears  in  Congress,  from  which 
I  soon  am  letiring,  nothing  has  given 
me  greater  .satisfaction  and  pride  than 
the  outstanding  records  made  at  the 
service  Academies  of  the  Nation  by  the 
young  men  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  to  whom  it  has 
been  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  give 
appointment. 

As  a  lad  of  16,  returning  from  the  siege 
of  Santiago  de  Cuba  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  it  had  been  my  ambition 
to  be  appointed  to  West  Point  and  give 
my  service  to  my  countrv-  as  a  soldier. 
The  collapse  of  that  ambition  was  a  hard 
blo-w.  In  a  sense,  I  have  felt  that  the 
young  men  whom  I  have  appointed  to  the 
Army,  Na\T,  Air  Force,  and  Merchant 
Marine  Academies  have  lived  for  me  the 
life  that  might  have  been  mine  had  the 
winds  of  chance  borne  me  where  my 
boyish  heart  directed. 

I  was  happy  to  note  in  the  interesting 
and  inspiring  publication  of  Local  65  of 
the  Steelworkers  Union  a  photograph  of 
Leo  Rolek.  Jr.,  whose  father  and  grand- 
father I  number  among  my  warm  friends 
and  whom  it  was  my  privilege  to  appoint 
to  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  I 
am  indeed  proud  of  the  fine  record  he 
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hM  made    Follow Ir.E;  is  the  article  that 
accompanies  the  photograph 

Leo  R'llek.  Jr  son  of  a  member  U  3  W  A. 
L.^.i:  fia  has  taken  ch-trRe  of  Incomln? 
plebes  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  AnnafKiUs 
Just  13  years  old,  Leo  is  the  suU  uf  Leo  R.ilelc. 
3r  a  veteran  member  of  Local  65  and  mill 
inspector  .n  the  U.S.  Steel  South  Works 
PUnt  Harry  Lows,  grandf.uher  of  the  mid- 
shipman, wiia  also  an  active  Union  member 
havln?  helped  .ir^an;/e  Local  65  Midship- 
man Rolek  ranks  JOth  scholastlcally  In  the 
sophomore  class  nf  1042  cadets  He  is  a 
straight  'A"  student  and  Is  on  the  dean's 
list  and  that  if  the  Academy  Superintendent 
Grandfather  Harry  L<jws  retired  after  36  years 
service  In  the  alloy  and  open  hearths  of 
South  Work.s  Harrv  became  as  active  m  the 
.iiTiirs  of  the  South  Chicago  Retired  Steel- 
workers  Club  as  he  was  during  his  many 
years  as  a  member  if  Local  65 


THE   CRIME  CRISIS 

HOI*.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday    Auau.-^t  2    196S 

Mr  PODELL  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  been 
nialtir.-'  particular  effort  to  alert  the 
pt-ople  'A  rhe  I3th  Contiressional  Dis- 
trict in  Brooklyn  to  the  ursent  need  for 
an  lnc'.•en^e  m  the  police  force  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  order  to  assure  to  our 
people  .safety  m  their  home.s.  on  our 
streets,  and  m  places  of  public  assembly 
The  alarming  increase  ;n  reported  crime 
m  the  district  durlnt'  the  month  of  June 
makes  imperative  at^cressive  action  by 
Mayor  Lmdsay  for  improved  police  serv- 
ice.s  not  only  m  my  conu'ressional  dis- 
trict but  in  every  part  of  the  city  These 
are  the  facts 

First.  Cru^ie  statistics  in  the  13th 
Consjressionai  District  4iow  an  alarming 
increase  In  t;ie  extent  of  criminal  ac- 
tivity in  the  community.  Dunns:  June. 
a  total  of  2.115  major  crimes,  in  the 
seven  catei^cries  used  by  the  FBI  crime 
index,  were  reported.  This  represents  an 
increase  of  155  major  crimes  reported  in 
May  1968.  even  though  June  has  1  day 
less 

Second  The  cumulative  statistics  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1968  show  a  total  of 
11.178  major  crimes  reported  m  the  dis- 
trict, as  follows 

January    1.775 

February 1.630 

March    1 - 1.797 

April 1.901 

.May    - - 1-960 

June - 2.115 

Total    11,178 

Third.  The  increase  in  the  incidence 
of  major  crimes  each  month,  with  the 
exception  of  February,  underlines  the 
urgent  need  for  an  immediate  increase 
111  police  manpower  Public  disclosure  by 
Police  Commissioner  Howard  Leary  that 
only  4.000  policemen  are  a',  ailable  tor 
duty  on  any  one  shift  demonstrates  how 
pitifully  t.hm  our  police  line  is  stretched 
As  It  is,  the  police  department  has  been 
obliged  to  pu;  into  the  streets  untrained 
lookies.  who  have  unceremoniously  been 
pulled  out  of  the  police  academy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fourth  The  .-"tatistics  clearly  demon- 
strate that  our  people  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  the  usual  administration  red- 
tape  to  recruit  the  3,000  additional  po- 
licemen pronused  by  Mayor  Lind.say  The 
mayor  must  cut  the  redtape  to  recruit 
candidates  at;t;ressively  and  expeditiously 
to  fill  the  new  quota  and  to  replace  those 
who  resign  or  retire  In  addition,  the 
mayor  should  promptly  increa.se  the 
quota  by  2.000  more  men,  for  a  total 
5.000-man  increase  in  the  police  quota 

Fifth.  The  crime  index  trend  for  the 
month  of  June  and  for  the  first  6  montlis 
of  1968  shows: 
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Crimes  against  the  person 

Murder    ind    nonnetftgitnl    man 

slaughter 

Forcil>le  >ap« 

ftoMMiy 

AtuaK. 

Total,  crimes  igalnst  the  person . .        167 

Ciimei  against  property. 

Butglary  .   621 

Larceny.  $50  and  0¥tf 755 

Motor  vehicle  thefts    572 

Total,  crimes  igamst  property...     1,94S 


June    l! 
1968 

t  6  months, 
196S 

1 

1 

6* 

101 

12 

17 

392 

421 

S42 


3.905 
3.542 
2.M9 


10,336 


Sixth  Citywide  .-,tati.stics  on  arrests 
further  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  mas- 
sive increase  in  the  city's  police  forces. 
Major  crimes  dunni?  the  first  6  months 


of  1968  .show  an  increase  of  26  3  percent 
over  the  comparable  period  in  1967. 
whereas  arrests  show  an  increase  of  only 
10  2  percent.  Even  more  significantly, 
arrest.s  for  felonies  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year  .^how  a  decline  of  5  2  i>ercent 
as  again-st  the  first  half  of  1967. 

Seventh.  The  cumulative  statistics  for 
the  first  5  months  of  1968  show  that  the 
people  ot  the  13th  Congressional  District 
were  exposed  to  60  major  criminal  inci- 
dents every  24  hours.  However,  durin^- 
the  month  of  June  the  incidence  o- 
criminal  attack  increased  to  70  ever\ 
24  hours,  or  almost  three  such  attacks 
every  hour  of  the  day. 

Eighth.  It  should  be  ob.served  that  tlw 
statistics  do  not  disclo.se  the  full  picture 
of  criminal  activity  in  the  congressiona! 
district  The  .statistics  do  not  include 
crimes  omitted  trom  the  FBI  crime  in- 
dex Nor  do  they  include  crimes  not  re- 
poited  even  though  Included  within  tlie 
FBI  major  crime  categories 

Ninth.  The  police  precinct  and  station 
hou.se  addre.sses  in  this  district  are;  60tl. 
precinct.  2951  West  Eighth  Street;  61.'-t 
preeinct.  1423  .■^ venue  U;  66th  precinc". 
5822  16th  -Avenue;  67th  precinct.  .■:■ 
Snyder  Avenue:  70th  precinct,  lo4 
L;^wrence  Street. 

Tenth  .Attached  are  two  charts;  our- 
.showing  criminal  statistics  for  the  13t:i 
Congressional  District  during  the  montli 
of  June  and  the  other  the  6-month  cimiu- 
laiive  total: 


jON£  1968  STATISTICS 


Precinct 

Murder. 

non- 
netltgent 

man- 
slaughltr 

Forcibit 
(ape 

Rolibery 

Assai 

It 

Burglary 

Larceny. 
t50and 

over 

Motor 
wetiicle 
inells 

Totjl 

60. 
61. 
(fi 

0 
0 

i 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

1 

18 

12 
8 

10 
16 

51 
19 

15 
11 

5 

152 

163 

111 

76 

119 

134 
269 

76 
120 
156 

92 
197 
83 
80 
120 

447 
660 

:94 

67. 
70. 

Te« 

:97 
ill 

1 

1 

64 

101 

621 

755 

572 

2,115 

CUMULATIVE  STATISTICS 

,  JAI^UARY-JUNE  1968 

Precinct 

Mtirdw. 

non- 
negligent 

man- 
'jaugnter 

Forcible 
iipe 

Robbery 

Assa 

ult 

Burglary 

Larceny. 

$50  and 

over 

Motor 

vehicle 
melts 

Total 

60. 

61 

....^,.,.r„ 

8 
2 
2 

1 

4 

110 
85 
53 
70 
74 

202 
82 
43 
47 
47 

761 
1,049 
564 
605 
926 

523 
1,268 
423 
559 
769 

324 
1.125 
466 
372 
602 

1.933 
3.613 

Mi 

1.554 

67 

1.654 

70. 

2.*!i 

ToUI... 

12 

17 

392 

421 

3,905 

3,542 

2.889 

11.17! 

THE  FORGOTTEN  MEN  ON  CALL 


HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

OK       'HIi-i 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OK  HKl'HE-KNTA  FIVES 

Fnday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  Mr  Speaker, 
recently  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
the  82  men  who  were  .seized  along  with 
the  US  S  Pueblo  by  the  North  Koreans 
last  January.  Many  Congre.ssmen,  in- 
cluding; my.sflf .  have  voiced  repeated  con- 
cern over  this  Nation  allowing  the  vessel 
to  be  taken  in  international  waters. 


Another  aspect  of  the  Pueblo  incident 
which  I  think  demands  the  attention  oi 
the  Congress  and  of  the  Nation,  is  that 
of  the  reservists  who  were  activated  as  .i 
result  of  the  crisis  .•M  this  time  I  wou.a 
like  to  .share  with  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Zonesville,  Ohio,  Times- 
Ricoider  which  raises  some  valid  qui.-- 
tions  about  these  reservists. 

The  editorial,  entitled  Th  15,000  For- 
gotten Men,"  follows: 

The  15,iX)0  FnRooTrrN  .Mi.v 

More  than  200  d.iys  have  passed  since  ;  i.e 
tJ  S  S  Pueblo  was  hijacked  by  North  Korea. 
A   grea:    deal    has    been    written    about    the 


I 
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plight  c'f  the  82  survnine  crew  members  but 
.. ery  Utile  has  been  said  about  the  plight  of 
the  15.000  rc^erMsts  who  were  called  to  active 
dut;.   .s  a  result  of  the  Pueblo  crisis. 

The  15.000  men  were  given  36  hours  t-o 
report  for  active  duly  after  the  Pueblo  was 
>e\7.ed.  on  tlie  high  seas  and  their  fate  has 
oeen  .lUnost  as  tragically  wasteful  as  that  of 
C.ipt,  Lloyd  Bucher  alid  his  crew.  For  more 
•han  six  montlis  tliey  have  done  nothing  but 
:n  .rk  tune. 

Recently  one  ot  these  15,000  men.  Sgt.  Rota- 
iTt  A  Levy,  wrote  an  ojjen  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Cungress  and  the  Department  of 
n;-{ense.  :o  expl.iin  what  hi.s  nutlit-  the  13th 
lactlcal  Fighter  Group  -has  been  doing  for 
•he  jiast  six  months  .it  Andrews  Air  Force 
r>;ise,  just  (.lutslde  ot  Washington. 

Our  dally  rnuttne   i  officers  as  well  as  en- 
;;.sted    men)    consists    uf    reading   magazines 
,,iid  newspapers,  listening  to  the  radio,  play- 
inu    cards,    orcanl/lnc    and    participating    In 
liess   tournament*,    visiting   the    base   gym- 
■■.<.>.ium.  pitching  horseshoes  and  taking  cof- 
:ic    breaks     Never    have    I    seen    human    re- 
■ircos  so  tragically  inisallocated.  Never  have 
I  ixpenenced  conditions  so  calculated  to  de- 
rrnv  "he  human  spirit." 
Serceant  Levy,  who  holds   a  doctorate  de- 
cree aiid  was  president  of  a  computer  appll- 
itlon  company,  hastened  to  explain  that  lie 
iiid  his  fellow  reservists  are  not  malcontents. 
Ihev    are    willing,    "indeed    eager,"    to   serve 
heir  countrv.  But   they  fall  to  see  how  they 
ire  serving  their  country  or  helping  to  free 
■lie  Ptieblo  crew  bv  jiltchlng  horseshoes  and 
•ikmg  coffee  breaks 

The   moblli?..allon   nf    these    15.000   men    is 

osting     the    government    $10     million     per 

T.inth  Hence  more  than  $60  million  has  been 

-pent    to    date    for    horseshoe    pitching    and 

.'•fee  breaks 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sgt.  Haviland,  who  has  three  sisters  and 
one  brother,  entered  the  Army  on  May  10. 
1966.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  on  May  7 
and  Is  in  charge  of  the  security  squad  of  the 
mortar  platoon. 
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M    A    HAVILAND  WINS 
SILVER  STAR 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOU.'^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Auaust  2.  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mar>iand.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Sgt.  Michael  A.  Haviland.  an  outstanding 
young  man  from  my  district,  has  recently 
been  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for  gal- 
lantly in  action  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like 
to  further  honor  him  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record: 

Sgt   M    a    Haviland  Wins  Silver  Star  in 

Vietnam 
Sgt.  Michael  A.  Haviland.  son  of  Mrs.  Jo- 
sephine Haviland  of  1626  Malvern  St..  Dun- 
flalk.  has  been  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for 
!:allantry  In  action  in  Vietnam. 

A  former  student  at  Hampstead  Hill  Junior 

H.ich    School,    Set     Haviland    distinguished 

.imself  by  valorous  action  on  May  6  while 

.rving   as   a   inortarman   during   a    combat 

::-.ission  in  the  .^-Shau  V.nllev 

When  his  unit  came  under  enemy  rocket. 
iunrtar  and  tank  lUti'Ck  .oid  sustained  several 
casualties,  Sgt  Haviland  moved  across  the 
;n-.pact  area  m  order  to  administer  first  aid 
■  several  wounded  comrades  and  evacuate 
■•.(-ni  to  safety 

Haviland's    actions    were    directly    respon- 
ible  tor  savlnc  the  lives  of  several  injured 
oidiers   and   contributed    to   the   successful 
'  (  mpletion  of  his  unit's  mission. 

.■\ccording  to  the  citation,  his  action  was 
;n  keeping  with  the  hitthest  traditions  of  the 
.r.ihtary  service  and  reflects  great  credit  upon 
i-.imself.  his  unit  and  the  United  States 
\rmv. 


JOB  CORPS  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
IMPROVED  CONSERVATION  PRAC- 
TICES IN  THE  HOOSIER  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 


HON.  BIRCH  E.  BAYH 

OF    INDIANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  members  of 
the  Job  Corps  have  been  gaining  a  wealth 
of  experience  in  a  variety  of  fields  which 
will  be  helpful  to  them  in  later  occupa- 
tions. While  much  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  different  kinds  of  training 
open  to  them,  one  type  of  work  activity 
about  which  there  has  been  little  gen- 
eral knowledge  is  that  of  wildlife  con- 
servation and  restoration  of  fishing 
waters  in  various  national  parks  ?nd  for- 
ests. 

A  significant  contribution  to  improved 
fishing  has  been  made  by  Job  Corpsmen 
in  the  Hoosier  National  Forest  in  In- 
diana. Such  tasks  as  checking  stream 
erosion,  seeding  lake  and  river  banks,  in- 
stalling fish-spawning  shelters,  con- 
structing access  roads  and  camping  fa- 
cilities, and  other  wildlife  projects  have 
been  carried  out  with  considerable  suc- 
cess in  this  national  preserve. 

Rr^ently  there  came  to  my  attention 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1968  issue  of  Sportfishing  that 
describes  certain  conservation  practices 
and  training  in  which  the  Job  Corps  has 
been  engaged  in  Indiana  and  other 
States.  Because  this  serves  to  illustrate 
the  varied  programs  which  have  been 
successfully  sponsored  by  the  Job  Corps. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Means  Better  Pishing 
(By  Bill  Thomas) 

Job  Corps  was  developed  to  offer  educa- 
tional and  employment  opportunities  to  the 
youth  of  the  nation,  so  I  did  a  double  take 
when  Mark  Boesch  told  me  Job  Corps  was 
going  to  help  me  catch  a  better  string  of  lish. 

"Now,  Mark,"  I  said,  "I  realize  Job  Corps 
holds  the  public  welfare  at  heart,  but  to  say  it 
will  help  me  catch  fish  is  a  little  far-fetched, 
don't  you  think?" 

"They  aren't  going  to  send  a  crew  .ilong 
with  rod  and  reel,"  he  explained,  "but  if  you 
want  to  fish  a  fev.-  of  those  lakes  in  the 
Hoosier  National  Forest  wltli  me.  \oull  see 
how  the  programs  Job  Corps  has  initiated 
down  there  are  improving  fishing." 

That  was  in  the  early  spring.  Six  weeks 
later  Mark,  who  is  education  and  press  of- 
ficer for  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  eastern 
region,  met  me  at  Hoosier  Forest  headquar- 
ters in  Bedford,  Ind.  I  was  still  skeptical  of 
what  Job  Corps  could  do  to  improve  fishing 
in  the  two  years  it  had  been  working  en  this 
project.  But  two  days  later  I  was  a  confirmed 
believer  that  Job  Corps  not  only  has  im- 
proved sport  fishing  in  the  Hoosier.  but  also 
in  national  forests  in  many  parts  of  the  na- 
tion. 


Job  Corps,  in  this  respect,  is  akin  to  the 
tild  Civilian  Con.servatifin  Corps  of  Franklin 
D,  Roosevelt's  day.  At  the  Hoosier  project 
,Je)b  CiTii.-nicn  are  directing  their  elforts  to 
bring  about  better  lishing  m  a  series  of  lakes 
under  construction  in  the  Forest.  They  are 
working  to  curb  stream  cr(jsiun,  provide 
j^'reaier  laciluies  lor  lishcrmen  at  existing  fish 
locations,  and  are  working  on  other  wildlife 
conservation  jjroitcts. 

In  the  Hoosier,  some  of  the  impoundments 
are  already  two  years  old  and  arc  producing 
good  .strings  of  iargcmcAith  bass,  crappie, 
channel  catfish,  and  bhu-gill.  Other  lakes  .ire 
under  construction.  They  vary  in  size  from 
■2r>  to  250  .icres  and  most  of  them  can  be 
lished  Irom  shore. 

Tlie  dams  to  Impovmd  the  waters  for  these 
lakes  arc  being  built  by  contractors.  Job 
Corps  IS  doing  the  supplementary  work  such 
,is  Ijuilding  access  ro.ids  to  the  lakes,  camp- 
grounds for  lisliermen  near  tlie  impound- 
ments, and  retaining  walls  at  points  where 
erosion  might  set  m.  They  also  are  seeding 
tlie  oanks.  installing  fish  spawning  shelters 
for  all  species,  and  are  carrying  <nit  allied 
jobs. 

•We  could  get  the  lakes  built  vvithotit  the 
aid  of  Job  Corps."  explained  Leon  Krlde- 
l)aueh,  coordinator  for  Job  Corps  activities 
in  tlie  Hoosier  and  In  the  Wayne  National 
Forest  cjf  southeastern  Ohio.  "But.  we 
couldn't  i)rovide  nil  the  facilities  for  fisher- 
men nor  enhance  tlie  development  of  good 
lishlne  here  were  it  not  for  Job  Corps," 

The  ILsh  spa'wning  shelters  are  installed 
prior  to  the  raising  of  the  water  in  the  lakes. 
Some  of  them  are  reject  clay  drainage  tiles 
lour  leet  long  .ind  live  inches  in  diameter. 
These  are  placed  at  near-level  positions 
around  tlie  edges  of  tlic  Like  where  the 
water  wnll  he  three  to  live  feet  deep.  Fine 
gravel  two  to  three  inclics  deep  is  spread 
in  these  tiles.  Other  shelters  are  being  prri- 
vided  by  felled  timber  that  will  be  kept  in 
place. 

Tlie  u:-;e  of  old  wrecked  antfiniobiles  is 
being  < unsidered  in  deeper  parts  ni  tlie  lakes. 
aUltough  none  liave  been  used  vet 

The  Job  Ccjrpsmen  ,n  this  particular 
project  were  :rom  tlie  Branchville  Center 
near  Tell  City.  Tliey  alternate  their  work 
periods  with  classroom  study.  By  the  time 
tliey  graduate,  explained  James  List,  direc- 
tor of  the  center,  they  h.ue  not  only  lielped 
the  caii.se  of  conservation  iremendotisly,  but 
tliey  have  Icariied  a  trade 

FXCVSE  TO  GO  HSHING 

.Mler  two  iiours  of  explanation  by  List 
and  Leon  Kridebaugh  about  the  merits  of 
Job  Corp.^.  I  was  ready  to  administer  the 
test,  so  we  drove  to  Saddle  Lake  to  try  our 
hand  at  fishing.  Hardly  anyone  m  these  parts 
turns  down  ,in  opportunity  to  co  fishing 
and  we  were  joined  by  Gordon  Ltickenbaugh 
of  Tell  City  and  Ken  Landes.  the  wildlife 
Ijiologist  of  the  Hoosier  :iiid  \Va>nc  National 
Forests. 

'Tf  there  are  i'^-ih  about."  I  rem. irked  "they 
iiwen't  a  chance  wltli  a  crew  like  this  com- 
ing after  'em." 

Boe=.ch  had  brought  along  a  small  rubber 
inflatible  kayak,  the  Rab.on  Samoa,  but  the 
rest  of  us  llshed  from  the  bank  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lander,  who  vorr  waders  "You've 
got  to  become  .a  part  of  the  water  before  you 
can  catch  Iish."  he  explained 

I  chuckled  somewhat  sarcastically  at  him 
tiien.  but  I  liad  lo  change  my  tune  when 
later  that  day  he  caught  the  largest  black 
bass  we  were  to  catch  in  the  Hoosier  this 
trip,  a  three-pounder.  ".\  three-pound  bass 
may  not  compare  with  the  catches  of  rome 
other  lakes,"  Landes  commented,  "But  when 
you  consider  this  lake  wasn't  here  three 
years  ago.  it's  leallv  not  so  bad." 

If  I  had  caught  it.  I  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  good  cetth  anywhere,  for  a  three- 
pounder  has  plenty  of  fight  in  him  and  since 
I  never  eat  fish  myself,  the  fun  of  catching 
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him  Is  98  percent  of  the  sp^ir*.  But  Boesch 
wiu»  used  lo  fishing  Wisconsin  and  Mlnne- 
^oiA  iiutes  where  he  said  a  ihree-pxiunder 
wad  -unsldered  a  minnow  But  I  not^d  he 
WIS  miajhty  Juhll.\nt  i  few  minutes  later 
when  he  ;arched  onto  a  li4-p)ounder  tnd  the 
activity  swiini?  the  front  end  of  that  inflat- 
able kayalc  .truurid 

"You  may  have  bigger  bass  In  Wisconsin, 
but  here  they  come  slim  and  trim  and  ready 
for  a  flghr,*  I  chided 

Saddle  Laice  was  one  of  the  lakes  on  which 
the  Job  Corps  was  stUl  working  on  trills  and 
b.Anlc  improvement  At  a  spot  nearby  a  camp- 
stround  w.is  iieing  3uUt  with  ?rlll8  and  picnic 
tables  for  use  by  sportsmen  who  would  oome 
to  ash  the  1  ikc 

GOOD     PISHING     l.VERY'.VtiERE 

■you  couldn't  ask  for  ••  haiiaier  place  to 
camp  than  this."  said  Xrldebaugh  It  puts 
you  Virtually  wtthm  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
waters  ed.?e  I:  you  like  U  e't  up  md  fish 
early,  as  manv  fresh  water  flshermen  do. 
you  d  jn't  have  to  consider  travel ini?  time  ' 

Landes  explained  that  studies  weie  being 
conducted  to  .-ee  if  any  of  the  lake.i  required 
fertilization  for  improvrment  of  nshlng  If 
the  siud'.es  show  up  positive,  the  Job  Corps 
will  rertUirerrhi-in  When  ..11  the  fishing  l.ikes 
.are  romplered  several  yoais  from  now.  there 
will  be  .lose  tj  100  in  the  Hooslor  National 
Foreot  Xow.  there  are  more  than  25  ready 
jr  fishing. 

During  the  next  two  days,  Mark  Boesch, 
Landes.  Krulebaugh  and  I  fished  a  good 
many  of  those  likes  and.  .ilmjst  without  ex- 
ception, we  found  good  fishing  Weather  con- 
ditions were  not  good  .\nd  if  you're  a  be- 
liever that  changing  of  the  barometer  has 
an  iffevt  on  fl.^hing  conditions,  then  this 
week  was  not  good  for  fishing.  Despite  'his 
we  caught  flsh.  even  In  the  rain. 

Mark  Boesch  somehow  j;ot  the  ide::  we  were 
fishing  lor  tree  bass  .^t  least  that's  what  we 
told  him  after  he  kept  working  too  close  to 
the  siiorelme  'n  his  kay.ik  .md  hanging  his 
lure  la  the  overhanging  branches  of  trees 

"One  of  these  days."  I  Joshed,  "we're 
going  to  have  to  do  a  story  ^-n  fishing  for 
tree  bass.  And  that'll  probably  revolutionize 
fresh  water  flsMng  ' 

I  really  don  :  know  how  many  flsh  we 
caught,  but  t.i^re  were  plenty  for  everyone 
to  eit  and  some  which  we  threw  back  be- 
cause our  stringers  were  full  They  were  not 
giants,  but  they  *'ere  plentiful  and  I  sus- 
pect in  another  ve  ir  or  t'vo  the'e  lakes  will 
provide  -jme  o(  the  best  flshlng  In  several 
mld-*es'ern  states  It  was  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  Job  Corps  has  Indeed  con- 
tributed to  belter  flshmg  in  the  Hoosler  Na- 
tional Forest. 

MA.SV    NATIONAL    FOkESTS    BEING    IMPROVED 

.■\cross  the  nation,  the  storv  is  much  the 
3  ime  at  W..vne.  m  the  Ouachita  National 
Forest  of  Oki.thoina,  the  Nez  Perce  of  Idaho. 
the  Oz.irk  Jf  .\rk.4n?its.  the  Sam  Houston  In 
Texas  ard  tae  Ch.ppew.i  m   Minnesota 

Af.  Nev5  Perce  Nation -1  Forest  Job  Cirps- 
men  last  year  assisted  the  Idaho  Pish  &  Came 
Depa.-'ment  in  piin"ng  1  .5  million  Chinook 
salmon  t-ggs  by  preparing  grr.el  beds  for 
spawning  under  tlie  supervision  of  R  E  Mar- 
tin,  state   fisheries  blolDgist 

The  Corpsmen  prepared  lOO-foot-long  V>eds 
parallel  to  the  Selway  River  wheie  the 
water  lould  be  controlled  against  the  In- 
vasion of  predatory  fish  .\fter  the  eggs  were 
planted  In  V-shaped  trenches.  Corpsmen 
carefully  covered  them  with  a  layer  of  gravel. 
In  the  spring.  Corpsmen  returned  to  the  beds 
and  counted  out  the  jne-lnch  ftngerllngs 

In  Ozark  National  Forest.  Corpsmen  con- 
structed for  flshermen  a  five-mile  access  trail 
to  the  Mulberry  River  and  also  built  thre« 
miles  of  flshlng  trails  along  Its  banks  In  Sam 
Houston  National  Forest  New  Waverly  Center 
Job  Corpsmen  built  and  stocked  with  flsh  a 
number  of  wild-life  waterholes. 

Corpsmen  from  the  Timber  Lake  Center  of 
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Mt  Hood  National  Forest  in  Oregon  have 
constructed  a  flshway  around  Pegleg  Falls 
m  the  Hot  Sprlnus  Fork  of  the  Callawash 
Rlv<'r  to  allow  steelhead.  chlmxik.  and  sliver 
salmon  to  reach  several  miles  of  good  spawn- 
ing beds  above  the  falls  The  falls  previously 
were  an  impassible  barrier  to  flsh  Thus  they 
are  helping  to  restore  the  Clackamas  River 
drainage  to  the  fish-pri>duclng  potential  It 
once  enjoyed. 

JOB    CORPS    DOES    WHILE    OTHERS    TALK 

In  Jefferson  National  Forest  of  Virginia. 
Corp.smen  have  assisted  in  st  xklng  rainbow 
trout  In  the  streams  of  Devil  F  irk  Creek.  Big 
Stoney.  Little  Stoney  and  Cove  Creek.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  dri^niatlc  impro\ements 
(although  It's  in  a  small  scalei  done  by  Job 
Corps  Is  in  the  Daniel  B<Kine  National  Forest 
of  Kentucky  Here  Corpsmen  from  the 
Prenchburg  Center  practically  rebuilt  a 
stream 

In  l;jfl4.  improvement  of  State  Highway  11 
t>etwefn  Slade  .md  Zacharlan.  Ky  .  severely 
damaged  the  stream  i-nvlronment  of  the 
Middle  Pork  of  the  Red  River,  an  excellent 
bass,  trout,  and  mu-sky  stream.  Increasing 
sedimentation  and  rhanglng  location  of  the 
stream  channel  choked  otT  the  flsh  habitat. 
If  the  stream  were  to  be  .salvauied.  restoration 
work  hud  to  be  done,  fo  the  Job  Corps  was 
called  in  Plans  were  m  ide  In  cooperation 
with  the  Stat^  Highway  Department  to  in- 
stall structures  and  to  plant  vegetation. 

In  early  ly66.  the  Corp.=men  began  work 
and  by  that  fall  they  had  comple'ed  26  dam 
structures  on  the  stream,  creating  small  im- 
poundments or  trout  ponds.  Tough  grasses 
were  seeded  along  the  banks  to  control  ero- 
sion. In  1967,  the  stream  was  restocked  with 
trout  and  studies  show  the  bass  population 
Is  increasing 

Job  Corps,  of  course,  has  many  facets,  some 
of  which  have  drawn  heavy  political  .ind  eco- 
nomic criticism  since  it  was  established  In 
1964.  I  would  not  begin  to  argue  here  the 
pros  and  cons  of  Job  Corps,  either  politically 
or  economically  But  speaking  of-PISH-!ally. 
I'd  say  It'll  be  a  long  time  before  something 
ijetter  comes  along  when  It  comes  to  getting 
practical  conservation  work  done  where  this 
work  really  needs  doing. 
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THEIR  CKX'XL     A  PUBIJC  TH.\T 
UNDERSTANDS  POLICE 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 

Of      TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  BUSH  Mr  .Si)eakcr.  the  relations 
of  the  police  deuartment  with  the  com- 
munitv  in  which  it  operate.s  Is  one  of 
increasing  importr.nce  in  these  troubUd 
times  A  recent  artxle  in  the  Houston 
Chronirlc.  by  Brnce  Hicks,  paints  out 
what  the  Houston  Police  Department  is 
douig  in  this  Hrea  ny  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  article  m  the  Record 
nt  this  point 

CoMMi;Nrry  Relations  Orriccno  at  Work — 
Their  Goal  A  Pi'blic  That  UNDcarrANDS 
Police 

I  Bv  Bru^e  Hlfks) 
Police  Capt   Harry  D  Caldwell  measures  his 
'urtesses  In  little  things 

A  youngster  waving  his  h!>nd  at  .a  p:isalng 
police  c^r 

A  youth  In  a  slum  ^r'j-%  recognizing  a  police- 
man and  ^reeling  him  a^  a  friend 

An  irre«t  made  With  mutual  respect  shown 
by  both  parties. 

We  deal  with  Ititinglbles,"  said  Capt  Cald- 
well, head  of  the  .-ommunity  rel.itlons 
division  of  the  Houston  police  depart-T.cnt. 


Tlie  division  this  month  Is  marking  Its  first 
anniversary. 

One  achievement  of  the  division  Is  the 
Wide  Horizons  Police  Observer  Corps.  More 
than  200  high  school -age  youngsters  from 
slum  areas  have  worked  with  ofllcers  for  elijln 
hours  on  two  con.^ecutlve  weekends  Tlie  go.il 
is   better    mutual    under.standlng. 

Since  this  program  began  there  have  been 
no  incidents  of  this  age  group  openly  dis- 
rupting jHillce  activities.  C<ipt    Caldwell  said. 

Out  of  thl"  .1  .summer  placoment  program 
wiis  formed  A  number  of  Observer  Corps  en- 
roUees  became  Intercfited  in  police  work,  and 
the  division  found  eight  positions  available 

Two  teen-ager.'  are  now  working  as  infor- 
mation .ildes  in  the  department  building,  twr 
.1^  athletic  .iides  in  the  gym.  two  In  the  statis- 
tical division,  one  In  the  supply  office,  and 
cine  as  a  receptionist    it   the  academy. 

In  another  phase  of  c'mmunlty  relations 
Sgt  Ken  G.irnett  probably  the  officer  best 
known  to  young  chlldrer,.  iiicl  Officer  Hane-. 
P.  Wllkerson  v.ork  with  elementary  and  pre- 
school children  through  radio,  television  anr! 
personal  aop?arances. 

They  familiarise  the.-e  young  children  wltl, 
police  .ictlvltles  .it  an  Impro.'^slonable  age  ana 
try  to  leave  them  with  good  feelings  about 
the  department 

Officer  Susan  Loucks  education  It.iUon  offi- 
cer for  the  H  li^ton  Inclcponder.t  .School  Di.s- 
trlc;.  teaches  every  d.iy  in  a  junior  high  school 
to  acquaint  the  .=-,tudents  with  police   v.ork 

Officer  .Sam  Roy  Is  a  contact  officer.  He  ex- 
I)lains  police  p  illcy  ,ind  practices  to  mlnorlf. 
groups. 

Members  of  the  division  have  made  153 
speeches  to  nbriut  5000  people  .iiid  have  co- 
•  irdlnaled  454  other  speaking  engagements  for 
officers. 

The  division  was  formed  after  a  two-yenr 
survey  by  Police  Chief  Herman  B.  Short  of 
conununity  relations  divisions  In  other  cities 
Tlie  division  reports  directly  to  the  chief. 

Expansion  is  being  ccnsidered.  More  con- 
tact officers  will  be  assigned  to  specific  neleh- 
boriioods  More  llals<in  officers  will  be  namei: 
for  high  schools  Availability  of  more  trainee 
'>tficers  will  determine  the  extent  of  expa;.- 
.  ion. 

In  the  over-all  plans  for  better  communltT 
relations  Chief  short  formed  the  Houstor 
Cooperative  Crime  Prevention  Procram 
headed  by  Inspector  C  D  Tiylor.  In  October 
of  last  year 

Group  sessions  are  held  once  a  week  for 
three  hours  .\i  present  'here  are  three  ses- 
sions a  week:  at  the  academy,  at  the  'YMC*. 
3531  Wheeler  and  at  Worthing  High  School 
0'215  Cullen. 

The  discussion  is  open  and  citizens  tell 
what  Is  bothering  them  about  the  police. 


All  gust  2,  1968 


HIGHLAND  PARK  PROJECT     A 
MODEL  FOR  THE  NATION 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  .Auciust  2.  1968 

Mr  BROCK  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent 
edition  of  the  ChattanooL'a  Nevs-FiTP 
Pr-'ss  included  an  encnuraging  article  by 
Mr.  J.  B  Collins  on  the  Highland  Park 
neu'hborhood  improvement  prograir. 
The  Hinhland  Park  project  has  been  a 
spectacular  .':iccf^ss.  nnd  it  has  proven 
that  the  best  s-.iution  to  local  problems 
lies  'n  niavi.'v.um  pevsoral  'nvolvement  of 
the  members  of  the  comrTiunity.  Fed- 
eral or  State  funds  may  b^'  necessary, 
but  Federal  i  r  statewide  control  are  not 

The  successful  experience  of  the  High- 
land Park  pioject.  as  described  m  Mr. 


Collins'  article,  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
forward-looking   communities   through- 
out the  country.  For  this  reason,  I  in- 
clude this  article  in  the  Record  i 
St   Elmo  Residents  "Show  Up"  Federal 
Rkhabilitation  Program 

(By  J.  B.  Collins) 
The  Highland  Pnrk  Neighborhood  Improve- 
ment Program  is  one  of  the  first  projects  ol 
us  kind  in  the  ccuntry  and  local  ofOclals 
v.anted  to  make  it  a  sort  of  national  show- 
.ase. 

I  hey  wanted  to  prove  by  this  program  that 
neighborhood  with  proper  federal  assistance 
ri'iild  change  its  image  from  a  declining  area 
t.i  .1  progres.slve  one 

But  the  project  is  running  behind  sched- 
ule, IS  costing  more  than  originally  estimated 
,aid  IS  being  "shown  up"  bv  a  neighborhood 
in  another  section  of  town  that  Is  making 
irogress  on  Its  own  .  .  without  one  cent  of 
edernl  help 

The  Highland  Pnrk  project  was  started  July 
18.  I96C    as  a  three-year  program.  The  goal: 
Rehabilitate    1986   individual   pieces  of  prl- 
,ite  property  and  generally  Improve  streets, 
.sidewalks,  lighting  and  drainage  as  the  pub- 
lic phase  of  the  program. 
Property   owners    requesting   it   would    be 
sined  the  money  by  the  federal  government 
;o  make  the  necessary  Improvements  or  even 
t;i\en  the  money  free  if  they  qualified.  The 
tideral  and  city  governments  would  pay  for 
■he  ptibllc  improvements  on  a  two-thirds — 
.ne-thlrd  basis. 

The  federal  government  npreed  to  spend 
ome  $2.2  million  In  the  neighborhood. 

This  includes  lending  80  property  owners  a 
total  of  J197  952  <it  3  per  cent  interest  and 
:.-l\lng  anotlier  211  a  tot.il  of  S277.348  In  out- 
right grants  which  do  not  have  to  be  repaid. 
But  despite  this,  between  800  and  900  ol 
lie  properties  in  the  Highland  Park  project 
.till  have  not  been  brought  up  to  code  stand- 
'•rds. 

N'ow,  take  a  look  at  the  St  Elmo  nelghbor- 

.DOd. 

It  was  designated  a  target  area  for  reha- 
r.itatlon  J.in.  15  of  this  year.  In  seven 
months.  54  per  cent  of  Its  substandard  dwell- 
ings have  been  rehabilitated  and  another  10 
!'er  cent  are  being  repaired  .  .  .  without  any 
;ederal  help! 

On  one  hand  there  is  a  neighborhood  that 
has  taken  more  than  two  years  to  complete 
•epalrs  on  Just  over  half  of  Its  substandard 
houses  (1.100  of  2,000)  with  federal  aid.  and 
n  the  other  a  neighborhood  that  has  com- 
•,-leted  more  than  half  of  Its  rehabilitation 
work  without  a  penny  of  federal  help. 

In  fact,  federal  assistance  was  considered 
for  the  area  but  they  overwhelmingly  resisted 
It  They  preferred  to  "do  It  ourselves." 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
t  Elmo  program  Is  given  to  the  St.  Elmo  Im- 
I'Tovement  League  headed  by  Bernard  Wass- 
man.  Mr.  Wassman  Is  in  a  good  position  to 
know  all  the  ropes.  He  worked  for  some  time 
Bs  an  inspector  for  the  housing  commission 
In  the  Highland  Park  program  and  Is  cur- 
rently serving  as  a  member  of  the  Better 
Housing  Commission,  which  Is  spearheading 
•he  rehabilitation  work  In  St.  Elmo. 

.\n  Inspector  for  BHC  summed  up  his  feel- 
ings about  the  two  projects  aa  follows:  "The 
irTerence  Is  in  the  attitude  of  the  people.  You 
-k  those  people  In  St.  Elmo  to  do  something 
:id  most  of  them  can't  do  It  fast  enough." 
Billy  C.  Cooper,  executive  director  of  the 
Chattanooga    Housing    Authority,    which    la 
supervising  the  Highland  Park  project,  con- 
edes  that  the  program  Is  going  more  slowly 
than  planned,  but  he  said  he  Is  still  optimistic 
bout  the  project.  He  said  efforts  will  be  made 
:.;  the  next  year  to  speed  up  the  private  reha- 
Mlltatlon  phase  and  the  three-year  program 
...IV  vet  meet  the  schedule. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Highland  Park 
rrogram  will  be  one  the  city  will  consider  a 
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showpiece.  And  it  will  be  worth  the  $2.2  mil- 
lion cost. 

But  the  St.  Elmo  community  should  also 
get  some  attention. 

Those  folks  did  It  themselves! 
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THE  PARTNERS  OF  THE  ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF    OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  'ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs,  Julia 
Bro'wn,  administrator  of  both  the  Kla- 
math and  Lake  County,  Oreg.,  Public 
Welfare  Commissions,  recently  received 
a  travel  grant  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
for  a  round-trip  ticket  and  per  diem  to 
spend  10  days  in  Costa  Rica  to  conduct 
seminars  for  social  workers. 

This  is  the  type  of  people-to-people 
program  that  we  need,  and  the  House  has 
approved  funds  for  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  to  continue  sending  competent 
people  such  as  Mrs.  Brown  to  Latin 
American  countries.  I  include  excerpts 
from  Mrs.  Brown's  report  of  her  trip  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  i 
Mr.  James  Ellison. 

President,  Oregon  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
Inc.,  Milwaukee.  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Ellison:  The  following  is  the 
report  of  my  visit  to  Costa  Rica  from  May  20 
through  May  31,  1968,  In  a  Partners  program 
In  the  field  of  social  services, 

Sr.  Fernando  Jones  and  Sr.  Francisco  Rojas 
were  responsible  for  the  programming  cf  my 
time  In  Costa  Rica.  The  Costa  Rican  program 
was  planned  so  that  I  visited  heads  of  agen- 
cies and,  In  some  Instances,  staff  In  all  of  the 
National  Services  to  families  and  children 
after  a  briefing  with  Sr.  Jones,  Sr.  RoJas,  and 
Sr.  Melton  Clark  on  the  economic  condi- 
tion and  social  mores  of  Costa  Rica,  and  a 
courtesy  call  to  Mr.  Robert  Hoffman  of  the 
AI.D.  staff  at  the  Embassy. 

Meetings  were  arranged  with  chiefs  and 
supervisory  staff  of  community  development 
and  casework  services  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Welfare:  chiefs  of  social  services  In 
St.  John's  Hospital,  the  Psychiatric  Hospital, 
and  the  Children's  Hospital  with  tours  of 
Psychiatric  and  Tuberculosis  Hospital  facili- 
ties; the  Social  Security  Agency;  the  National 
Child  Welfare  Agency;  the  Juvenile  Court; 
the  National  Agency  for  the  Sober  Alcoholic: 
and  the  Department  of  Nutrition  In  the 
Ministry  of  Health.  At  these  meetings  the 
Costa  Rlcan  program  was  explained  to  me 
and  I  explained  the  work  of  similar  agencies 
In  Oregon. 

In  addition  to  the  agency  visits,  I  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  see  a  day  nursery 
and  a  cottage  home  for  children  supervised 
by  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare;  the 
School  for  Special  Learning  for  blind,  deaf 
and  mentally  retarded  children;  and  several 
barrio  community  centers  and  nutrition 
centers.  I  also  attended  meetings  of  barrio 
committees,  working  out  planning  for  the 
betterment  of  their  barrios  under  Costa 
Rica's  year-old  law  for  community  develop- 
ment. I  attended  a  lecture  at  the  University 
given  by  a  Costa  Rlcan  historian  on  his  recog- 
nized objective  study  of  the  Revolution  of 
1948.  I  met  -with  staff  of  the  School  of  Social 
Work  at  the  University,  and  with  the  College 
and  Association  of  Social  Workers  of  Costa 
Rica.  I  also  talked  with  the  Peace  Corps  Di- 
rector, Mr.  Orr,  and  his  staff  working  in 
San  Jos6. 


Sr.  Jones  and  Sr.  Rojas  had  organized  a 
short  course  for  voUinteers  in  the  social  serv- 
ice field  two  hotirs  in  the  afternoon  for  6 
days.  Sr.  Jones  and  Sr.  RoJas  had  Invited 
two  representatives  from  each  group  doing 
volunteer  social  service  work  in  the  Central 
Plateau  area.  There  were  approximately  25 
groups  represented,  some  of  the  voUinteers 
coming  from  Cartago,  Herldio.  and  AleJuela 
•ind  the  balance  from  the  immediate  area  of 
San  Jose.  There  was  an  aver.Tge  attendance 
of  45  people,  both  men  and  women  The  meet- 
ings were  carried  by  Sr.  Jones  principally, 
with  contributions  from  lime  to  time  from 
.Sr  RoJas  and  myself  The  topics  of  dlscus- 
tion  followed  this  general  outline:  (li  func- 
tions of  volunteers  in  social  welfare  and 
community  development  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Oregon:  (2)  characteristics  of  the  volunteer 
worker;  (3)  methods  of  social  work  that  can 
be  used  by  the  volunteer;  (4)  relationships 
of  the  volunteer  with  profes.=  ional  social 
workers  and  with  the  community  in  general; 
I  51  what  attitudes  a  volunteer  needs  to  do 
the  most  effective  work  in  the  comnninity. 
There  was  some  Interchange  f)f  ideas  and  pro- 
gram content  between  the  members  of  the 
group. 

My  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the  short 
course  is  positive  My  role  was  that  of  cata- 
lyst, my  presence  in  Costa  Rica  for  an  ex- 
change of  social  service  information  being 
the  stimulus  needed  for  the  unprecedented 
gathering  of  this  group  of  people.  The  group 
decided  that  they  would  form  a  permanent 
group  of  volunteers  and  10  people  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  total  group's  request  to  formu- 
late planning  for  the  permanent  group.  Their 
present  enthusiasm  for  the  continuation  of 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  meetings  should  be 
.stimulated  by  the  proposed  visit  of  .someone 
from  Oregon  to  whom  they  are  looking  for 
concrete  assistance  in  the  field  of  public  rela- 
tions and  publicity. 

In  addition  to  the  formation  of  a  perma- 
nent group,  letters  were  written  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
signed  by  those  present,  asking  for  in-service 
training  courses  and  cooperation  and  some 
supervi.'iory  help  from  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Welfare  to  assist  the  volunteers  in  more 
elfectlve  work.  The  Indications  were  that  re- 
sponses to  these  formal  requests  would  be 
positive. 

The  contribution  to  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare by  volunteer  groups  in  Costa  Rica  is 
considerable.  Trained  professional  staff  are 
holding  key  positions  at  the  University  and 
in  the  governmental  agencies  Costa  Rlcans 
.see  the  need  to  extend  services  to  the  aged, 
disabled,  the  poor  and  to  the  children.  If 
the  plai..iing  for  the  permanent  group  which 
would  give  the  volunteers  the  recognition 
in  the  community  that  Is  their  due,  provide 
a  directory  of  services  so  that  additional  vol- 
unteers can  be  recruited  to  the  special  serv- 
ices in  which  they  are  interested,  and  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  for  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion and  ideas  and  in-service  training,  they 
would  seem  to  be  making  effective  use  of  the 
human  resources  available.  I  heard  it  said 
many  times  that  "Costa  Rica  is  a  poor  coun- 
try." This  may  be  true  economically,  but  It 
is  rich  in  the  resource  of  its  people:  the 
growing  social  consciousness  of  the  middle 
class;  the  democratic  political  portrait  and 
the  truly  democratic  attitudes  of  the  people; 
.ind  the  concern  expressed  by  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  for  the  development  of  more 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

My  time  in  Costa  Rica  was  planned  to  give 
me  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  activities 
in  the  social  welfare  field.  The  planning  was 
well  thought  out  and  competently  executed, 
adapted  to  the  situation  In  Oregon  that 
would  benefit  our  social  welfare  programs  It 
was  a  rich  experience  for  me:  one  I  will  never 
forget.  The  v\-hole  concept  of  the  "Partners" 
program  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  Oregon, 
and  I  hope  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  for  an 
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exchange  :r.  trie  field  nf  5(,clal  service  that 
will  hdve  meaninic  fur  Costa  Rica  In  our  tAlk 
with  Dr  Diai  AniKid  iti,  Director  of  the  Nu- 
tritional program  for  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
he  expressed  a  great  Interest  In  having  a 
physician  from  the  Stiite  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  come  to  Costa  Rli-a  to  tell  the 
medical  profession  abnut  Medicare  and  study 
the  nutritional  progrivm  in  Co»ta  Rica  for 
children  of  the  poor  I  hope  sucfa  an  ex- 
change can  be  worked  out. 
Very    truly    yours. 

Mrs    Jdlia  BaowN. 


THE  HIGH   COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRlLSENTATIVEa 
Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  ESCH  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  fre- 
quent complaint  which  I  receive  In  my 
ofiflce  expresses  concern  about  the  high 
cost  of  Goirernment  services  and  the  e.x- 
ten-sTve  wa5te  of  Government  funds. 

Thi.s  widespread  concern  among  the 
people  la  a  legitimate  one— and  one  to 
which  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion must  give  their  close  and  immediate 
attention.  The  dollar  Is  unstable.  Infla- 
tion is  robbing  the  pockets  of  our  citizens. 
Our  gold  reserves  are  being  depleted  In 
International  trade  becau.se  of  excessive 
Government  expenditures  overseas  In- 
terest rates  are  lugher  today  than  they 
have  been  since  the  Civil  War.  Clearly. 
the.se  startlini?  conditions  can  no  longer 
remain  unnoticed  and  unconsidered  in 
huh  councils  of  Government.  We  must 
take  action  to  bring  the  economy  back 
into  equilibrium  and  halt  inflationary 
Govein.ment  tscal  policies 

It  might  be  well.  Mr  Speaker,  to  re- 
view for  a  moment  the  danners  of  the  in- 
flation which  our  Nation  is  lacing  today 

What  the  avera^^e  housewife  paid 
$10  89  for  in  Januarv-  1965,  she  now  has 
to  pay  $11  99  for 

Inflation  has  added  over  $100  billion  to 
the  cost  of  living  of  our  people  since  1960 
Inflation  has  shrunk  the  value  of  check- 
ing accounts  of  our  people  by  $10  billion 
in  that  same  period  Inflation  has  robbed 
our  people  of  $32  bilhon  fr':';!i  their  sav- 
ings and  has  reduced  the  value  of  pen- 
sion fund  reserves  by  over  $17  billion  in 
the  past  7  yea-'s  Inflation  has  eroded 
away  $15  billion  from  the  value  of  US. 
Government  and  other  bonds  and  has 
eaten  $13  billion  from  life  insurance  re- 
serves 

In  -Short,  the  cost  of  inflation  has 
totaled  over  $188  billion  since  1960 — a 
cost  of  nearly  $1,000  per  every  man. 
woman,  and  child 

This  inflation  has  come  at  the  expense 
of  those  in  our  society  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  bear  the  co.s:  the  old,  the  handi- 
capped, the  very  poor  Indeed,  all  of  the 
programs  to  help  the  poor  which  have 
been  conceived  and  run  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  recent  years  have  added  far  less 
to  their  welfare  than  our  inflationary 
Government  spending  policies  and  rismg 
costs  .have  taken  away 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  admin- 
istration economists  that  "'some"  Infla- 
tion IS  all  right,  so  long  as  we  can  mam- 
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tain  relatively  full  employment  and  a 
constant  =;rowth  in  our  gro.s.s  national 
product  Yet  in  1967.  60  percent  of  the 
growth  in  our  GNP  consisted  of  inflation. 
Surely,  such  false  growth  is  of  little  help 
to  the  economy  and  contributes  little  to 
the  welfare  of  our  people  .AU  inflation  is 
harmful  and  it  should  be  the  goal  of  our 
fiscal  policies  to  bring  sucii  inflation  to 
a  halt 

The  administration  has  done  little  to 
stem  this  fri«htening  lo.s.s  of  buy  in? 
power  and  failure  of  confidence  m  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  Its  only  response 
has  been  to  ask  the  Coneress  for  added 
revenues — which  were  reluctantly  ap- 
proved as  a  last  ditch  effort  to  stem  the 
inflationary  tide  But  there  has  been  an 
unwlllin.,'ness  to  make  major  chances  in 
Government  fiscal  policy  which  are  re- 
quired If  this  Inflation  is  to  be  stopped 
altogether  :ind  if  the  stability  of  the  dol- 
lar IS  to  be  as,sured 

Th.e  ad.ministration  has  been  unwill- 
m;,'  to  cut  back  on  exce.ssive  Government 
spending  which  ha.s  contributed  so 
.greatly  to  the  rislnc  costs  faced  by  our 
people  There  has  been  a  complete  un- 
willingness to  set  priorities — to  single 
out  those  really  important  national  pro- 
grams which  cannot  be  deferred  until 
the  bud«etar>'  situation  is  more  favor- 
able It  IS  clear  to  me.  Mr  Siieaker.  that 
such  a  .setting  of  priorities  is  required 
and  I  have  consistently  voted  to  cut  back 
in  areas  of  nonessentail  spending.  .\t  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  irresponsible  to 
cut  back  on  these  im.portant  national 
programs  in  the  field  of  education,  job 
training,  housing,  water  pollution  con- 
trol, and  .so  forth  It  is  important.  I  feel, 
for  all  Members  of  Congre.ss  to  set  prior- 
ities and  support  only  those  programs 
which  are  imporUnt  to  our  national  life 
and  the  lives  of  our  citizens  The  meat- 
ax  approach  of  acro.ss-the-board  cuts  is 
certainly  less  productive  than  an  analysis 
and  delineation  of  the  truly  important 
pm'.4rams  which  are  essential  and  which 
cannot  be  postponed. 

-Although  not  the  only  factor  in  the 
cause  of  inflation,  exce.ssive  Government 
expenditures  rank  high  on  the  list  of 
basic  problems  which  must  be  met  and 
conquered  if  we  are  to  bring  the  disas- 
trous rise  in  prices  to  a  halt 

Examples  of  Government  waste  are 
rife — eveiT  department  is  full  of  in- 
stances Here  are  a  few  that  might  be 
of  interest  to  Members  of  the  House: 

We  spent  $33  000  to  study  the  .Aus- 
tralian cricket  and  another  ?'J0  000  to 
study  the  social  life  of  tlie  blackbird 

The  Post  Office  Department  paid  S54 
million  rent  for  a  building  and  land 
worth  less  than  .S20  million.  There  are 
287  post  offices  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  rent,  and  losing  money. 

The  .\gency  for  International  Develop- 
ment paid  over  S.=>00.000  to  support  a 
school  in  Beirut.  Lebanon,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  the  school  did  not  exist 

Sloppy  procurement  procedures  led 
the  same  agency  to  >pend  more  than 
$24,000  for  plain  sea  water  which  was 
bottled  and  sold  as  a  "wonder  '  medicine. 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Postmaster 
General  W  .Marvin  Watson  was  to  have 
his  already  plush  office  renovated  at  the 
taxpayers'  expense. 
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There  were  a  total  of  290  changes  o! 
plans  while  a  Federal  building  was  being 
built  in  Cleveland — at  an  added  cost  oi 
$4  million  to  the  taxpayer 

Tlie  Public  Health  Senlce  financed  a 
study  of  "Deinographv  of  Happiness  n; 
Puerto  Rico  "  Its  ftnding.s  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  taxpayer,  showed  that 
young  people  are  happier  than  older  peo- 
ple People  with  money  are  happier  than 
the  poor  and  that  people  in  good  health 
are  happier  than  tho.se  who  are  ill. 

Ladybird  Johnson  journeyed  to  Stam- 
ford. Conn  .  to  dedicate  a  new  park  imdei 
the  beautiftcation  program  The  park 
was  a  concrete  walkway  60  feet  by  a."> 
feet  It  cost  the  taxpayers  a  total  of 
$490  000. 

Nor  IS  the  Defense  Department  free  oi 
.such  waste. 

The  Delen.se  Department  paid  $312  50 
each  tor  generator  knobs  which  can  be 
b*iught  on  the  open  market  for  only  SI. 62 
each. 

The  factory  catalog  price  on  .Ar.my 
gear  clamps  was  SI  80  each.  Tlie  Dcfen.se 
Departmeiu  paid  $230  each. 

The  Defense  Department  i)aid  SI  55 
each  for  8-cent  wa.shers 

It  paid  $25.55  each  for  50-cent  rod.v 

Goveriunent  waste  comes  in  more  than 
just  faulty  procurement  and  project  de- 
cisions It  comes,  too.  in  massive  paper 
work  and  extensive  bureaucracy 

In  the  past  14  years,  the  number  of 
fanns  in  .\merica  liave  decreased  by  36 
percent  During  that  .same  period  oi  tune, 
the  number  of  employees  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  increased  by  62 
percent. 

It  takes  47  different  forms  to  hire  a 
Federal  employee  and  about  the  same 
number  to  get  him  off  the  payroll  Tiie 
Government  hires  and  fires  about  600,- 
000  people  a  year. 

.Mr.  Speaker,  the.se  figures  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  Members  of  Congress — 
and  they  arc  only  a  few  of  tlie  hundicds 
of  examples  that  can  be  pointed  out. 
There  must  be  hundreds  of  thousands 
more  that  have  never  been  uncovered 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  toughen  our 
administrative  regulations  on  procure- 
ment of  Government  .supplies.  The  Gen- 
eral .Accounting  Office  should  receive  in- 
creased authority  to  deal  with  procure- 
ment inconsistencies  and  to  take  action 
against  tho.se  who  have  purposely 
ihealed  the  Government.  At  the  .same 
time,  greater  .saleguards  must  be  built 
into  the  system  to  insure  that  ail  bidders 
are  provided  with  an  equal  opportunity 
to  pre.sent  low  prices  to  the  Government 
for  consideration — and  contracts  should 
be  awarded  to  those  companies  which 
present  the  lowest  prices  and  most  effi- 
cient service. 

Safeguards  must  also  be  taken  to  as- 
sure tiiat  all  Government  projects  arc 
evaluated  according  to  the  need  for 
funds  requested  Certainly  action  is  pos- 
sible to  as,sure  that  Government  funds 
not  uo  to  schools  which  do  not  exi.st  and 
supplies  which  are  purchased,  only  to 
rot  with  unuse  in  Government  ware- 
houses. 

Changes  such  as  these  are  administra- 
tive in  nature  They  can  and  must  take 
place  without  any  major  changes  in  the 
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structure  of  Government.  An  adminis- 
tration truly  interested  in  saving  the  tax- 
payer's money  can  take  prompt  action 
10  stop  these  small  wastes  of  money  in 
Hundreds  of  different  project.s^although 
each  instance  may  be  .small,  the  total 
amount  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  each  year— money  that  can 
.ind  should  be  used  for  more  useful  and 
meaningful  puipo.ses 

However,  the  long  iim  solution  to  the 
problem  of  exce.ssive  Government  spend- 
ing and  waste  is  a  full  study  of  the  func- 
tions that  the  Government  is  requested 
to  perinrm,  the  organizations  and  pro- 
grams that  are  established  to  perform 
them,  the  nature  of  coordination  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  local 
and  State  governments,  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  establish  effective  oversight, 
and  the  extent  to  which  other  forces  in 
the  community,  .such  as  private  enter- 
pri.se.  can  be  called  on  to  take  part  in 
the  .solution   of   problems. 

.At  the  pre.sent  there  is  little  or  no  co- 
ordination or  Government-wide  evalua- 
tion of  programs.  Duplication  has  be- 
come a  .serious  problem.  There  are,  for 
Instance.  56  water  conservation  and  con- 
trol programs  spread  among  seven  differ- 
ent executive  departments  and  agencies. 
There  are  over  470  education  programs 
spread  among  20  executive  agencies  and 
departments  and  numerous  divisions  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  There  are  69  manpower 
training  and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams spread  among  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, the  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  and  seven  other  departments 
and  agencies  There  are  74  economic  and 
husiness  development  programs  spread 
among  10  .separate  departments  and 
agencies  and  there  are  43  programs  relat- 
ing to  child  health  and  welfare  spread 
among  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Social  and  Re- 
iiabilitation  Service,  the  Department  of 
Agncullure.  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Faced  with  such  overlap  and  duplica- 
•lon.  it  is  little  wonder  that  funds  which 
come  to  Washington  in  taxes  get  used  up 
and  wasted  in  administrative  and 
bureaucratic  expen.ses.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  any  individual  or  local  government 
dealing  with  the  Federal  Government  is 
fnistrated  and  confused  about  the  pro- 
grams which  might  affect  his  .specific  dif- 
ficulty. In  fact,  with  over  1,900  separate 
.irograms  dispersing  aid  in  various  forms 
•o  State  and  local  governments  and  indi- 
viduals it  is  .something  of  a  wonder  that 
as  many  constructive  things  are  ac- 
complished as  are. 

Nor  is  the  cost  of  this  duplication  and 
confusion  limited  to  the  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers funds  m  Washington.  On  the  local 
level,  m  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
outside  funding  offered,  many  govern- 
ments have  been  required  to  hire  full- 
time  staffs  to  do  nothing  but  keep  track 
oi  Federal  assistance  programs  and  make 
application  for  them.  As  the  National 
.A.ssociation  of  Counties  pointed  out  so 
correctly : 

tJnder  the  current  system,  federal  aid  tends 
•o  favor  localities  which  have  the  know-how 
and     professionalism     to     keep     themselves 
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abreast  of  federal  programs,  which  Is  no 
easy  trick  The  very  communities  which  most 
need  federal  assistance  often  do  not  have 
this  know-how. 

To  meet  this  ever-growing  problem  of 
bureaucratic  duplication  and  waste.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  create  a 
new  bipartisan,  expert  "Hoover-type" 
Commission.  Over  110  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  joined  in  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation  to  provide  for  an  over- 
all study  of  governmental  functions  and 
programs.  This  Commis.sion  would  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  expos- 
ing Government  wastes  and  duplication 
and  recommending  new  structures  within 
the  Government  to  handle  problem 
areas. 

It  would  also  study  the  imijact  and 
effect  of  Federal  programs  and  activities 
upon  the  interrelation.ships  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  presening  and 
strengthening  our  decentralized  system 
of  government.  Because  bold,  imaginative 
approaches  must  be  developed  in  inter- 
governmental relations,  this  Commission 
would  recommend  means  of  simplifying 
Federal  assistance  through  such  coiiccpts 
as  broad  block  grants  and  revenue-shar- 
ing with  State,  county,  and  city  govern- 
ments. It  would  recommend  how  the  re- 
sources of  various  levels  of  government 
can  be  better  marshaled  to  meet  the 
critical  problems  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

The  Commission  would  explore  the  use 
of  public  and  private  corporations  as  a 
means  of  marshaling  private  resources  in 
helping  solve  today's  complex  problems. 
It  would  study  the  use  of  tax  incentives, 
reimbursements,  and  other  similar  pro- 
posals to  encourage  and  involve  the  re- 
.sourcefulness  of  private  enterprise  in 
public  problems. 

The  Federal  Government  simply  does 
not  have  the  financial  resources  to  un- 
dertake all  the  programs  and  ideas  that 
are  desirable.  In  order  to  utilize  our  re- 
sources effectively,  we  must  be  willing  to 
set  priorities  and  abide  by  them.  We  must 
realine  our  efforts  and  concentrate  our 
attack  on  the  most  serious  and  pressing 
of  the  problems  which  face  us.  We  must 
define  these  priorities  on  the  basis  of 
factual  and  rational  evaluation — not 
emotion.  This  Commission  should  aid  the 
Congress  In  establishing  Government- 
wide  criteria  in  examining  the  relative 
priority  for  Federal  programs  and  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  our  most  -im- 
portant national  needs  and  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  more  can  be  said 
regarding  programs  which  are  essential 
to  stabilize  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
However,  I  strongly  reel  that  regaining 
control  of  the  Federal  budget,  returning 
It  to  a  rational  basis,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant step  we  can  take  in  restoring  confi- 
dence in  our  economy  and  halting  the 
inflationary  pressures  which  have  driven 
prices  so  high.  Only  when  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  Government  spending  has  re- 
turned to  a  sensible  basis,  only  when 
Government  waste  and  duplication  have 
been  halted,  can  our  economy  return  to  a 
period  of  full  functioning.  We  must  take 
action,  and  take  it  soon,  to  bring  uncon- 
trolled and  immanaged  Federal  excess 
spending  to  a  halt,  I  strongly  believe  that 
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we  must  take  this  action  on  a  long-term 
ba.sis  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Ex- 
(>cutlve  Reorganization  and  Management 
Improvement  Act  to  aid  in  that  effort. 


A  HOME  FOR  STREETCARS  AT  LAST 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 
IN   ZliE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  Auqust  2.  1968 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  often 
with  a  feeling  of  no.stalgla  that  we  re- 
member the  things  of  the  past.  Perhaps 
one  of  our  mo.st  vivid  recollections  of 
our  boyhood  were  the  colorful  trolleys  or 
streetcars  that  i)rovided  a  cheap  and 
convenient  means  of  transportation  to 
various  parts  of  a  city  and  its  suburbs. 
In  those  bygone  days  there  were  even 
trolleys  connecting  cities  such  as  the  old 
W.B.  &  A.  between  Washington,  Balti- 
more, and  Annapolis. 

The  .streetcars  were  an  important  part 
of  the  life  of  our  country  imtll  they  were 
supplanted  by  buses  and  it  now  appears 
that  they  too  will  soon  completely  dis- 
appear just  as  steam  locomotives  gave 
way  to  the  modern  dlesel  engines. 

Fortunately,  there  are  musetmis  to 
liouse  and  display,  not  only  art  objects, 
but  also  other  things  of  interest  in  order 
that  present  and  future  citizens  may  view 
these  items  of  a  bygone  era  which  are 
part  of  America's  histor>'  of  progress, 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  the 
city  of  Baltimore  has  a  very  civic-minded 
group  of  persons  interested  in  preserving 
,some  of  the  old  streetcars  so  that  our 
children  may  see  for  themselves  just 
what  these  conveyances  looked  like. 

The  Evening   Sun.  of  Baltimore,   re- 
cently printed  an  account  of  the  work  of 
a  group  of  enthusiasts  In  making  their 
dream  of  a  home  for  streetcars  become 
a  reality.  Because  this  is  a  matter  of 
some  historical  significance  and  of  gen- 
eral interest,  imder  unanimotis  consent 
I  submit  this  article  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
.\  Home  for   Street   Cars  .».t  Last 
iBv  .Mfred  C.  H;.ynes) 
When  Baltimore's  last  street  car  went  into 
the  barn  on  November  3,  1963.  .in  era  span- 
ning more  than  a  century  came  to  an  end. 
Yet,  along  Falls  road,  between  the  North 
.ivenue  and  Twenty-eighth  street  overp.-vsses, 
street  cars  will  soon  clang  their  way  down 
what  was  once  the  right-of-way  of  the  old 
Marvland  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Bringing  this  dream  to  a  reality  are  a  group 
of  enthusiasts  organized  as  the  Baltimore 
.Streetcar  Museum.  Inc..  and  the  rolling  stock 
consists  of  ten  old  cars  .'^aved  from  the  scrap 
heap  by  the  Baltimore  Transit  Co. 

The  cars,  representing  virtually  every  type 
to  run  in  Baltimore,  have  been  moved  into 
a  brand-new  carbarn  under  the  .shadow  of 
•he  North  avenue  overpass  and  their  restora- 
tion Is  being  lovingly  undertaken  by  dedi- 
cated volunteers. 

The  new  home  brings  to  an  end  years  of 
wandering  bv  the  collection,  considered  the 
finest  of  anv  single  city's  traction  equipment. 
As  buses  gradually  replaced  street  cars,  the 
trolleys  were  moved  from  carbarn  to  carbarn 
and  were  finally  presented  to  the  Maryland 
Historical  Society.  When  the  Streetcar  Mu- 
seum was  formed  to  assure  their  preserva- 
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tlon.  '-he  new  organization  look  over  ihelr 
ownership 

Plve  years  of  open  storage  ^n  a  former 
Pennsylvania  branch  '.Ine  at  Lake  Roland 
toon  :'s  toll  !n  weatherlntj,  .-ind  worst  uf  all 
wanton  iiamai<e  by  vandals  Every  window 
wan  smashed  and  the  museum  members 
breathed  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  when  the 
ears  were  moved  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the 
permanent   lix-ation. 

The  shiny  new  three-txack  carbarn  and  the 
nearly  one  mile  of  rl«ht-of-wav  were  obtained 
with  the  close  cooperntlon  of  the  Baltimore 
Parks  Department  ind  will  be  i^perated  by  the 
museum  under  a  Iont?-term  lease  with  the 
city 

With  the  cars  under  cover,  museum  mem- 
bers have  been  busy  weekends  .ind  evening 
scraplni?.  repairlni;  and  repainting  car  bodies. 
placing  new  canv.vs  on  ieaky  roofs,  and  com- 
mencing the  renovation  of  the  sometimes- 
complicated  electrical  equipment. 

In  the  meantime.  .»  crew  of  volunteers  have 
been  laying  some  of  the  yard  trackage  and 
will  soiin  start  toward  Tweuty-eli^ht  street. 
Plans  call  for  a  turn-around  lo<ip  at  each  end 
of  'iie  line  Restoration  of  the  cars,  all  In 
basically  -sound  condition,  will  be  completed 
aa  money  "and  time  permit 

First  to  Be  renewed  will  be  old  "convert- 
ible" car  264.  itile  6ur-.-lvor  of  a  group  built 
back  m  1900  and  iwed  on  the  Fort  McHenry 
line  It  IS  expe<ned  to  ne  ready  m  time  for  the 
formal  dedication  .if  the  mureum  on  .August 
30  .4nd  for  display  to  members  of  the  National 
Railroad  Historical  Society  convening  In 
Baltimore  that  weekend. 

.\mL  ni;  the  oars  slumbering  In  the  carbarn, 
awaiting  their  turn  for  an  awakenin>;.  !s  what 
may  well  be  rhe  oldest  street  oar  :n  America. 
A  compaoi  tour- wheeled  vehicle  seating  onl. 
Id  persons,  car  4732  started  Its  career  as  a 
horsecar  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  about  1880 
and.  during  the  eiuly  1890s.  was  remodeled  as 
a  Cable  car  A  few  years  later,  it  was  made  into 
an  electric  oar 

There  are  two  of  the  old  open  summer  cars 
and  they  have  been  given  a  high  priority  for 
overhau.luK- 

Newest  are  Peter  Witt"  8119.  a  huge  steel 
car  built  In  iy30  by  the  J  O  Bnll  Co.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  still  modern  PCC  7407 
which  repre«envs  the  last  type  to  be  operated 
over  Baltimore  .s  broadgauge  tracks.  Both 
proudly  bear  the  dents  and  creases  inflicted 
by  encounters  with  automobiles  which  even- 
tually drove  them  from  the  streets 

street  car  enthusiasts  are  held  by  the  same 
fascination  which  grips  steam  locomotive 
fans  and  collectors  of  old  automobiles.  Some 
of  them  have  been  motormen  or  conductors 
and  Jthers  often  are  sons  of  former  street- 
car men  and  during  their  boyhood  enjoyed 
rides    n  cars  run  by  their  Jads. 

B'lt  a  good  many  of  them,  and  this  In- 
cludes not  a  few  women,  simply  cherish 
memories  of  a  more  leisurely.  less  hectic 
way  of  life  when  an  open  street-car  ride  to 
Rlverview  Park  was  something  to  be  looked 
forward  to  and  air  conditioning  was  provided 
by  the    ar  itself 

Museum  member's  represent  all  age  groups 
and  many  occupations,  including  teachers, 
engineers.  sal<^men,  a  power  dispatcher,  a 
newspaperman  or  two.  factfjry  workers  stu- 
dents- vou  name  the  rest  \  surprising  num- 
ber of  The  appr'  xlmately  100  members  are 
young  people  whose  personal  mem  rles  go 
back  scaroely  farther  than  to  the  PCC  cars 
but  who  o.in  spout  street  railway  history  and 
statistics  with  real  authority. 

They  are  all  united  In  a  commtn  love  for 
electric  traction  Their  backgrounds,  and  In- 
terests and  abilities  are  being  utilized  In 
the  various  phases  jf  the  museum  s  develop- 
ment and  operation. 

The  other  day.  a  .small  boy  from  the  neigh- 
borhood looked  Into  an  open  doorway  if  the 
carbarn,  scratched  his  head  as  he  viewed  the 
strange-looking    vehicles,    and    then    a^ked 
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•What  are  they  for^"  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Baltlini  re  .streetcar  Museum  Is  to  give 
him  .mil  I'her  ■hiutn-ii  the  fun  if  riding  a 
real  ;ii  •nest-v.  i->;ih  .tness  trolley  oar 

When  the  last  spike  Is  driven,  the  last 
trolley  wire  Is  strung  overhead  nnd  800-volt 
DC  current  coaxes  the  old  traction  motors 
Into  new  life,  that  dream  will  be  realized. 


Auf/ust  J,  lOf!,^ 


CENTRO  PRE-VOCACION.^L 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.Nr.'\TIVES 

Fndav.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  privileited  recently  to  be 
invited  to  present  diplomas  to  the  irradu- 
ates  of  a  very  uniciue  school.  There  are 
many  similar  training  centers,  g.vini? 
course's  in  adult  bn.sl;  education,  and 
funded  through  cither  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  or  the  Adult 
Basic  Educat'on   Act 

This  c!at.s  being  graduated  frcin  the 
Centro  Pre-Vocaclonal  n  Los  .'Vnrcles. 
iiowev.  r.  wlure  petsons  who  .speak  only 
Spanish  are  be'iu:  taught  to  .speak  En- 
Kllsli  before  they  are  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  un-the-job  tiiiinin,"  programs 
under  tlic  Labor  Departmtnts  MDTA- 
OJT  project. 

Much  to  my  re'.;ret.  funds  for  this  type 
of  training  are  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce  The  tendency  is  to  use  the  money 
wh.erc  results  can  be  shown  quickly  Lan- 
guaj^e  tramiim  such  as  this  is  a  slower 
process  Training  contracts  may  not  al- 
low time  for  the  learning  of  a  new  lan- 
guage Costs  per  trainee  .skyrocket  as 
time  passes  and  subsistence  allowances 
continue 

It  is  very  likely  that  we  will  liave  to 
explore  specific  funding  to  fulfill  this 
specific  need  so  that  costs  per  trainee 
will  not  have  to  compete  on  paper  with 
the  costs  involved  in  other  types  of 
training 

Th-  'eellng  of  hope  among  the  gradu- 
ates .;>  obvious  and  Infectious  I  was 
greatly  moved,  as  well  by  the  Kraduai'on 
address  given  by  Edward  Moreno,  proj- 
ect coordinator  at  Centro  Pre-Voca- 
cional.  I  include  the  full  text  of  this  ad- 
dress at  this  point  m  the  Recorp  in  !lope^ 
that  this  me.ssagc  will  reach  into  the 
hearts  of  my  colleanues  as  it  did  for  all 
those  who  heard  Mr  Moreno  at  the 
ceremony ; 

Centro  Prii-Vo<acionai  GRAOfATioN 
Address 

I  By  Edward  Mcreuo.  project  coordinator) 
In  many  schools,  at  graduation  time.  It  Is 
customary  to  send  the  student  home  with 
a  message  of  great  hope,  eno<nirsgement.  and 
'he  promise  that  from  then  on.  the  world 
will  be  the  (graduate's  oyster  I  cannot  be  that 
naive  or  oven'onfident  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  we  are  sending  you  to  tight  a  new  bat- 
tle, harder  than  all  the  battles  vou  have 
fought  before  to  meet  new  challenges,  and 
to  Itxjk  for  newer  opportunities,  and  that  we 
hope  that  the  Centro  might  have  helped  you 
to   begin    learning   how   to  tight 

.•\nd.  while  I  cannot  promise  you  unend- 
ing success  and  glory,  even  If  vou  are  the 
most  dedicated  and  hard  workers.  I  am  de- 
manding that  you  tto  not  throw  away  this 
chance.    For    you    are    luckier    than    all    the 


others   still    overloaded   with    the   despair 
life  In  the  ghetto    and  who  haven't  receuto 
similar  opportunities.  Do  we  expect  mlraol. 
of    you?    Indeed!    That's    why    I    have    oftc: 
called  you  our  crusaders,  our  gospel  be.irer- 
and  the  apple  of  the  eye  nf  the  Centro  and     : 
the  Mexican  .American  Opportunity  Pound    • 
tlon    For.   through  you.   we  Intend   to  begl-i 
building  a  new  world  of  hope  .tnd  econonii 
betterment    for    our    petiple.    iieKlected    fi  r 
many  years,  and  saddled   wltli  many  unm.=  - 
needs. 

The   course   has   been   short,   and   perh.Tj 
not    as   complete   or   perfect,   as   you   and 
would  dream  of  It    But  survival  courses  .if' 
necessarily   short,   and   this   Is   a   course  ii - 
survival   It  Is  just  a  passkev.  a  token  to  enti  r 
the  mainstream  of  American  llfp  Prom  here 
'>n.   furvivfil    U   your   baby    We   have   liske  ' 
much  'rem  vou    bpc.'.u-.e  i  <  be  suocefsful  i: 
the  war  acninst  povcrtv  v.e  must  be  prepart 
'.11  make  ii  our  personal  Wrir    And  we  .".rm: 
believe,  '.s  you  do   that  It  Is  our  Latin  trad 
tlon  n.'  I  to  expect  anyone  to  always  come  iiii 
do  thin,;},  fir  us    We  have  that  famous  rav- 
ing    'Los  dan  I.a  mano  y  se  c:gen  cl  pie  . 
I  ht>pe  thr  c  )fr-e  has  t?tight  vou  to  recel. 
.1  hand   .inti  grab  the  rest  of  ihe  opportunit 

In  this  survi'.nl  course    we  h.ive   tried 
help  you  leirn  t»  much  ns  nc-ible  .ibout  i: 
•romnK'h  cnemv  H's  n.ime  is  despair:  he  pi. 
a  dlr'v  «:.«me  c  lied  lack  of  opportunity  i 
•he  ii.ipreiarcd.  a'^d  the  lancumc  used  in  ti 
-raine   it   Englis'i    To  .lelp  vr.\i   b;at   pov^r- 
we  ),^\c  tried  ti  jjreparc  ycu  lo  enter    'o. 
tlie-Job-trfilnlng."'    ro    that    ;,  ou    can    beei 
ce.uinng  work  cxrorience  nnd  job  prepir. 
tlon.  We  h'lve  also  made  you  rpend  nuny  li  i 
hours  mastering  'hat  dctlllsh  language  Ei 
llsh.  which  you  feared  wor-r  than  d.Tmnatii 
belore.  but  which  yon  have  begun  to  mast«: 
I  do  ncit  .  p.  logi.'p  tor  any  cf  ycur  b.id  in. 
ments   ."^urMval  courses  are  tough,  for  Tiiu 
people,    .nd  vou  have  =hown  yoursolvfs  to 
ro'.ien    Nr  w  before  yov;  le.ive,  let's  review  •  ti 
strategics 

First,   the  course  wns  Just   the  beglnnin.' 
Becomlr.s    a    pood    tighter    from    now    on 
your  responsibility   Night  Adult  School.  Col 
lege,   and    all    the    training    you    can    absorb 
will   help  you   a  lot.  but  your  main   weapc:. 
Is  still  the  personal  search  for  iidvancemei.- 
I  have  told  you  frequently  that  In  Amerlcr 
when  one  cannot  move  forward,  nr  upwarf' 
line  must  'ry  to  move  laterally,  or  out. 

You  have  now  the  basic  tools  to  learn  more 
that  Is  essentially  the  weapons  to  sterl 
thought  Don't  be  squeaml-h  about  bralr.- 
plcklng  nor  think  that  all  'bought  is  orlglnul 
Human  knowledge  Is  a  vast  reservoir  that  be- 
longs 'o  .ill  of  us.  and  to  which  .dl  'he  peo- 
ples of  the  world  have  contrlbutetl  Whef 
vi'ould  science  be  If  people  besides  oontrtbir. - 
ing  their  own  Ideas,  wouldn  t  have  helpe<j 
themselves  to  the  ideas  of  o'hers  So.  p.in 
of  the  strategy  Is:  never  .illow  tine  day  t  :■ 
pass  without  having  picked  something  from 
someone's  brain,  or  read  at  least  a  page  from 
a  bo:-:k.  or  developed  ".  new  thought  ir  iden' 
or  helped  someone. 

After  the  most  disastrous  defeat  In  hu- 
man Mstory,  Japan  Is  now  the  second  lare- 
est  indu'-tnal  omintry  In  the  Wpstern  world: 
th?  second  lirgest  producer  of  cirs  How  did 
she  recover''  No  J.ipanere  '.vorth  his  rice  > 
ashamed  of  copying,  revising,  adapting,  using 
imnrov.ns  refrrmlr.e.  rtudylng  leirnlnB,  and 
utilizing  «om?one  elses'  Idens,  or  product' 
,'apin  Is  '.^  yt:  the  ton  country  In  the  world 
In  quillty  i-ontrol  Thev  aim  at  high  clas? 
they  are  masters  at  it  Tl.c'V  .ire  even  helpina 
industrifllize  Southeast  Asia  ar.d  Brazil 

But.  'f  the  example  Is  too  alien,  or  remo'e 
for  vou.  take  a  look  at  the  Industrial  de- 
velopment of  Mexico  -Some  pet  pie  dare  sav 
that  Mexico  has  got  so  good,  that  they  nre 
even  copying  our  own  Thermofax  copiers,  and 
proudly  calling  them  '  Hecho  en  Mexico  per 
Mexlcanos  "  Their  aim  Is  to  do  everythlnc 
better  and  more  saleable  .And  they  are  also 
helping  In   'he  Industrialization   of   the  res* 
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..f  Latin  America  Does  it  ring  the  bell?  This 
;s  the  Iclnd  of  stealing  that  I  am  advising, 
;l;e  otlier  will  land  us  In  Jail. 

I'lck  the  .American  brain:  rob  It  blank  of 
:>leas  Americans  claim  to  have  the  best 
know-how  and  the  jobs.  Let's  find  out  how 
•hat  know-how  and  those  Jobs  are  gotten  by 

hat  other  America  Let's  pick  every  brain 
;:i  the  country.  In  school,  at  work.  In  the 
'inlons.  add  to  that  our  own  jwsltlve  Ideas, 
■l.en  go  and  do  our  Job  better  than  anyone 
<  l-e  Do  you  realize  the  tremendous  comblna- 

1  a  that  brain  power  and  Mexican  or  Latin 
ii'.uscle  can  produce? 

Second.  If  we  are  going  to  do  an  efTectlve 
'  lb   of   braln-plcklng.   that   is   learning,   and 

enslvUy   training,  and  brain  storming,  etc.. 

f  ttettlng  Ideas,  and  translating  them  Into 

:oMon,  and  we  live  in  here,  we  must  learn 
•V.e  language  of  the  land,  English,  real  well. 

\:i(l  this  ran  be  a  verv  pleasant  Job.  Someone 
•.as  said  that  to  learn  a  language  one  must 

locln  by  l.klng  It.  and  by  loving  It.  English 

.as  a  self-rebulldlng  process,  what  is  new  to- 

iv    becomes    archaic    tomorrow,    thus    the 

vlng   process   never   ends,   it   Is   an   eternal 

:   mance    But  you  must  love  with  our  Latin 

•  rv  and  "re.  for  when  yoti  love  that  way 
-oventh  Heaven  !s  a  pixr  copy  of  happl- 
•.i"s  and  bliss  and  adventure.  If  you  really 
■int  to  be  in  love,  fall  In  love  with  a  foreign 
inguage,   and  for  us.  English  Is  my  choice. 

lint  be  careful,  for  the  moment  ycu  master 
u-o  languagef  you  will  want  to  go  on.  and  on 
ntu  you  would  master  all  the  languages  of 

•  he  wcrld  When  you  are  master  of  two  sys- 
•f-ms  of  symbols,  you  can  actually  look  down 

:;    that   poor    unlcviltural    fellow    who    can 

m-oan  only  In  one  step  Do  you  want  fun? 
iuw  abotit  being  able  to  read  D'Anunzlo  In 
"•illan  De  Maup-issant  in  French.  Truman 
i'.ip<ite  in  English.  D"  Qvielroz  In  Portu- 
■r.ese  and  still  understand  Tosl'.lro  Mlfune 
:n  Japane.se  wouldn't  that  be  fun?  How 

ibout  havlne  a  new.  beautiful  slave,  a  new 
torm  of  expression.  always  at  your 
disposal,  .  .  .? 

Third.  Never  allow  yourself  to  be  Inferior, 
or  to  feel  sorry  for  yourself.  We  don't  have 
to  act  haughty,  because  we  belong  to  two 
cultures,  but  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  "cul- 
turally disadvantaged  Mexican"  either.  'We 
are  part  cf  the  total  American  culture;  our 
people  have  greatly  enriched  this  land,  and 
this  continent.  But  In  America,  to  be  equal, 
really  equal,  at  least  In  theory,  one  has  to 
accept  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  which  also 
means  acquiring  the  franchise  to  select  the 
people  who  are  going  to  govern  us. 

In  1776.  the  people  of  this  land  'went  to 
war  because  they  were  taxed  without  being 
represented.  Some  of  us  are  still  taxed,  over- 
■sxed.  and  most  recently,  surtaxed,  are  not 
truly  represented,  and  are  remiss  alx)ut  cor- 
recting the  situation,  when  correction  Is  In 

\ir  hands.  To  get  true  equality  and  Its  privi- 
leges we  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
.\merlcan  citizenship.  We  can't  aflord  any 
longer  to  stay  by  the  wayside,  full  of  self- 
pity,  but  unwilling  to  become  responsible 
and  equal  We  have  no  time  to  remain  peren- 
nial guests.  Remember  our  saying:  "El  muer- 
'o  y  el  arrltnado.  a  los  tres  dlas  hleden".  We 
want  equality  for  all  of  us.  for  as  native,  or 
naturalized  citizens,  we  can  fight  for  our 
riKlits.  Any  other  status  forces  us  to  accept 
morsels  or  crumbs  at  the  time  when  we  need 
to  be  fighting  for  a  full  existence 

America  must  be  you  and  me.  in  full  nar- 
tlolpatlon.  In  full  action,  efTort  and  Involve- 
ment, and  in  concert  with  all  the  Anglos,  and 
the  Blacks,  the  Yellows,  the  Brovras,  and  all 
-omblnatlons  thereof;  all  equal,  but  also  all 
equally  responsible. 

Fourth.  We  must  hold  strongly  to  our  val- 
ues and  traditions.  That  God  Is  our  Creator, 
and  that  He  Is  all  powerful,  and  If  we  are 
C'.ithollcs  that  Mary  is  the  refuge  of  us  sin- 
ners. That  God  created  man.  and  man  cre- 
iited  societies  and  philosophies.  What  I  mean 
Is.  we  must  liave  a  faith.  Our  cultural  values 
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are  sacred,  we  just  do  not  give  them  up. 
Father  Is  still  the  breadwinner.  Mother  Is  still 
the  center  of  the  home  and  of  our  afTection; 
both  are  equal  and  the  finest  examples  for 
future  generations,  and  people  still  get  mar- 
ried to  stay  married,  and  virginity  is  not  out- 
moded. Our  men  are  still  gentlemen,  and  all 
our  women  are  ladies  until  proven  otherwise. 
Work  EtlU  is  a  dignified  human  f-nterprlse, 
not  always  pleasant;  people  are  still  the  true 
government,  and  nobody  owes  us  a  living. 
Personal  effort  and  enterprise  are  essentially 
good,  and  Communism  Is  un  antiquated  the- 
ory, and  a  gimmick  to  keep  people  poor, 
restricted  and  submissive  This  is  not  too 
different  from  the  qenerpl  philosopliies  of 
the  country,  for  despite  TV.  America  is  not 
all  Cola  Drinks.  Convenience  Foods  Sox  and 
the  Single  Girl,  or  the  Mattachlne  Sooietv 
and  the  bearded  guru.s.  Some  of  those  are 
passing  fads,  boisterous  burks.  around  an 
essentially  good,  dynamic  lic::lthy  utid  enter- 
prising nation. 

Fifth.  We  never  give  up  Just  hecaiuc  we 
finished  a  survival  course,  or  landed  a  Job 
we  are  not  assured  of  Instant  survival,  instant 
wealth.  Instant  knowledge.  Poverty  is  a  very 
pervasive  creepy  thing  It  rreejis  up  on  'as 
when  we  least  expect  it  if  we  nro  unprepiircd. 
Then  you  fight  it  for  a  wliile  with  all  your 
might,  but  little  by  little  it  takes  hold  of 
your  will,  your  sense  of  dignity,  your  amor 
proplo,  and  pervasively  it  begins  def°nting 
you,  If  you  let  It.  We  must  be  on  cuaro  al- 
ways against  total  dependence.  At  tirst  you 
feel  that  dependence  is  allright.  for  haven't 
you  paid  taxes  and  unemployment  insurance 
for  to  long?  You  are  Just  gettlnu  some  of  It 
back.  Then  we  rationalize  and  say:  "Others 
are  doing  It,  why  not  me?"  .And  filially,  it 
may  become  the  way  of  life.  But  is  it  really 
/iiiT»p7  Day  by  day  our  resLi-tance  is  lowered 
through  frustration  and  Inactivity,  and  soon. 
one  is  the  slave  of  the  pvibllc  welfare  syrtem 
By  then  all  faith,  all  determination  are  lost. 
we  merely  whine  when  we  should  be  fighting. 
Everyone  of  you  has  shown  the  determina- 
tion to  get  out  of  poverty  through  personal 
efTort.  Don't  let  welfarism  take  hold  of  our 
communities.  You  are  the  best  examples  that 
It  can  be  done  when  one  decides  to  apply 
himself  to  the  task  of  survival.  You  have 
shown  that,  really,  work  never  killed  any- 
body, as  our  parents  told  us.  To  that  I  can 
add,  total  dependence  of  the  Individual  on 
the  government  Is  the  secret  of  success  of 
the  totalitarian  bureaucracies,  but  personal 
effort,  such  as  yours,  dedication,  such  as 
yours,  determination  such  aa  yours,  can  open 
many  doors  formerly  closed  to  all  of  us 

At  the  same  time,  we  who  have  received  but 
a  little,  have  the  sacred  duty  now  to  give 
much  of  ourselves.  I  hope  you  have  learned 
to  be  the  supreme  egotists  In  reverse.  We  are 
not  rich,  not  necessarily  beautiful,  not  even 
wise  or  sophisticated,  but  ■we  have  a  tremen- 
dous EOO,  and  since  this  is  our  greatest 
wealth,  let's  give  as  much  as  we  can  of  our- 
selves. And  this  Includes  not  only  demand- 
ing something  better  for  ourselves,  how  about 
opening  a  place  for  another  one  of  us  at  the 
plant  where  we  work,  how  about  involving 
ourselves  with  the  work  of  our  oreanizations, 
and  MAOF  is  my  number  one  candidate,  how 
about  giving  a  hand  when  we  are  needed, 
how  about  extending  ourselves  beyond  our 
Immediate  families? 

Finally,  If  you  feel  you  have  taken,  cr  re- 
ceived something  from  us.  you  are  in  good 
company,  believe  me.  for.  in  addition  to  the 
immeasurable  pleasure  of  seeing  you  Im- 
prove, day  by  day,  we  have  stolen  from  you 
many  beautiful  things,  such  as  new  Ideas,  a 
glance  at  the  beautiful  eyes  of  our  lovely 
girls,  your  courtesy,  your  sense  of  persistence, 
dignity,  helpfulness.  We  have  received  from 
you,  your  frankness,  and  candldness.  and  co- 
operation, and  a  fine  example  of  personal  am- 
bition. Maybe  you  took  a  page  from  us.  but 
we  have  stolen  from  you  a  'whole  volume. 
Both  of  us  are  considerably  richer. 
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The  task  was  very  hard  and  would  have 
iDeen  impossible  without  the  patience,  loyalty, 
cooi>eratlon,  dedication,  and  excellent  aca- 
demic and  personal  contributions  of  my  co- 
workers Despite  our  frustratkMis,  and  occa- 
sional self-doubts  we  have  two  men  in  col- 
lece.  two  more  cto  to  vocational  training  free, 
one  new  citizen,  many  more  are  already  regis- 
tered for  night  .school,  the  entry  level  of 
many  Jobs  is  considerably  higher,  and  otir 
trainees  liandled  successfully  .t  nrultltude  of 
complicated  tests.  You  liave  .'hewn  that  qual- 
ity uf  fducatlcai  does  not  necessarily  mean  all 
the  material  things,  and  although  you  could 
perhaps  command  more  prestige,  rr-cognition. 
and  bett-er  salaries  somewhere  else  you  have 
chosen  the  satisfaction  to  work  with  our 
people,  and  that  satisfaction  lia.s  no  price. 
We  .ire  very  fortunate  to  have  v.orked  for  a 
company  which  lias  t;iven  us  all  the  profe.s- 
tional  latitude  possible,  nnd  under  a  cor- 
jxTate  director,  under  whom  all  of  us  grew 
up  without  chafing.  To  liim  and  to  his  spe- 
ci.il  assistant,  un  millon  de  grnclas  .  .  .  and 
the  same  to  voting  Tom  Sultt,  under  whom 
the  prcjeot  ijecan.  We'll  never  forget  him 
either. 

One  man,  a  dreamer,  a  visionary,  ,i  prac- 
tical idealist  receives  the  greatest  ::atisfac- 
llon,  I  know,  of  seeing  this  i)roject  com- 
pleted, for  It  has  taken  L'uts,  all  around  slaps. 
a  million  no's  to  be  converted  into  one  yes, 
an  c-motional  death  per  second,  together  with 
a  serious  physical  Illness  to  Jiave  this  project 
become  a  reality.  .And  for  a  while,  he  carried 
the  load  alone  His  gospel  has  been:  "I  am 
no  more  afraid  of  no.  I  am  used  to  it.  I'll 
keep  coming  back,  again,  and  again,  and 
.igain.  until  they'll  say  yes."  Because  of  him 
the  dream  became  a  reality  and  not  a  night- 
mare. He  is  the  Direct-f)r  iS  '.he  I'o-ondation. 
Dionicio  Morales. 

To  all  Godspeed  and  lots  of  luck.  In  the 
battle  acalnst  p>overty,  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination, we  need  both.  M<ire  so  in  the 
battle  against  ignorance.  But  like  Paul  in 
his  epistle  to  Timothy,  we  can  say:  "I  have 
fought  a  good  flght.  I  have  finished  my 
course,  and  I  have  kept  the  faith"  You  are 
victors  In  a  little  skirmish,  go  now  and  be- 
come good  fighters  and  have  faith  in  your- 
selves     .   .  Happy  survival. 


INFANTRY  SERGEANT  FROM  MARY- 
LAND KILLED  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AugiLst  2,  1968 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Spt.  Kenneth  L.  Krom,  a  fine  young  man 
from  Maryland,  was  killed  recently  in 
Vietnam.  I  wish  to  commend  his  courage 
and  honor  his  memory  by  including  the 
following  article  in  the  Record  ; 
Army  Sct.  K.  L.  Krom.  21.  Reported  Killed 
IN  Vietnam 

An  infantry  sergeant  from  Frederick 
county  was  killed  in  Vietnam  in  .\ugust,  six 
davs  after  his  twenty-first  birthday,  the 
Defense  Department  announced  yesterday. 

DIED  AT  BASE  CAMP 

The  dead  squad  leader  was  Set.  Kenneth  L. 
Krom,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  R.  Krom, 
Route  1.  WalkersviUe. 

Mrs.  Krom  said  her  son  was  drafted  In 
June.  1966.  trained  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C  .  and 
Fort  Bennlng,  Ga..  and  sent  to  'Vietnam  last 
May. 

She  said  the  Army  told  her  that  he  died 
at  his  base  camp  with  a  unit  of  the  25th 
Division  p.fter  being  wo-jnded  In  a  fire  fight. 

Sergeant  Krom's  brother.  Ronald,  serving 
with  the  Army  at  Fort  Gordon.  Ga  .  survives, 
in  addition  to  the  parents. 
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THE  BROOKLYN  SUBWAY  CRISIS 

HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    >trw    TOBK 

IN   rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augzist  2.  1968 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  refusal 
of  a  handful  of  officials  in  the  Lindsay 
administration  to  approve  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  New  York  City  Transit  Au- 
thority for  the  construction  of  the  Nos- 
trand  Avenue  subway  extension  threat- 
ens the  welfare  of  the  residents  and  the 
business  community  in  Brooklyn's  south- 
ern tier 

In  a  report,  entitled  "Standards  for 
Rapid  Transit  Expansion'  made  public 
lointlv  by  Constantine  Sidamon-EristutT, 
(^•omm:ssi(iner  of  hi«hways.  Donald  H 
Elliott,  chairman  of  the  city  planning 
commission,  and  Frederick  OR  Hayes, 
director  of  the  bureau  oi  the  buclKet. 
these  three  officials  .set  out  a  bhu-  pr.nt 
designed  to  destroy  the  economy  of  the 
borough  Tlieir  report  discards  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  transit  au- 
thority engineers  and  breaks  solemn 
pledges  made  repeatedly  over  the  past 
25  years  to  the  peopU-  of  this  community 
that  the  Nostrand  Avenue  .subway  ex- 
tension would  be  built 

Nothing  in  t'nis  report  justifies  the  con- 
clusion tliat  the  Nostrand  Avenue  subway 
extension  requires  further  study  In  fact 
the  suggestion  that  this  overstudied  pro- 
posal requires  further  study  can  be  only 
a  euphemism  for  killing  the  plan 

Nothing  in  the  report  can  inspire  pub- 
lic conflder-.ce  m  the  work  of  this  trio  of 
city  executives  The  only  thing  clear 
about  the  report  is  that  the  slickness  of 
the  design  is  calculated  to  conceal  the 
paucity  of  Its  information  The  report  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  but  an  exercise  in  futil- 
ity by  a  trio  of  juveniles  who  seek  to 
avoid  the  char.:e  of  delinquency  by  being 
hypercritical 

The  simple  lacts  are  that  the  area  in- 
tended to  be  served  by  the  Nostrand  Ave- 
nue subway  extension  has  in  the  past 
decade  seen  a  population  increa.se  m  ex- 
cess of  30  percent;  use  of  public  transit 
facilities  in  the  area  has  increased  by 
more  tnan  10  percent  The  area  has  been 
developed  with  >ingle-family  homes,  with 
high-rise  apartment  houses,  with  .shop- 
ping centers,  and  other  commercial  de- 
velopments. 

The  assertion  in  the  report  that  rapid 
transit  facilities  now  serving  the  area 
have  an  excess  morning  peak-hour  ca- 
pacity loi  26,000  additional  passengers 
simply  adds  insult  to  the  indi.t!nities  suf- 
fered daily  by  the  residents  of  this  com- 
munity m  overcrowded,  filthy  subway 
cars 

The  assertion  in  the  repwrt  that  by 
1985  the  excess  mornuu'  peak-hour  c:i- 
pacity  of  subways  serving  the  area  will 
increase  to  36,000  additional  passengers 
underscores  the  deliberate  and  calculated 
policy  of  the  Lindsay  administration  to 
destroy  Brooklyn  s  .southern  tier  This 
conclusion  follows  inevitably  from  the 
fact  that  the  Lindsay  administration  has 
callously  closed  a  firehou.se  m  a  high- 
risk  area  of  Coney  Island,  by  plans  of 
the  Lindsay  administration  to  close  the 
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70th  police  precinct  statiunhou.se  in  the 
face  of  the  rising  tide  ot  crime,  by  efforts 
of  the  Lindsay  admini.stration  to  close 
Coney  Island  Hospital  which  would  de- 
prive a  community  of  700.000  people  of 
urgently  needed  health  and  hospital 
facilities. 

This  vicious  report  asserts  that  the 
estimated  S6.t,000,000  cost  for  the  project 
makes  it  prohibitive  Thi.s  sudden  attach- 
ment to  economy  is  ironic,  coming  from 
an  administration  which  m  le.ss  than  3 
years  has  firmly  established  itself  as  the 
most  profligate  in  the  city's  history  In- 
deed, le.ss  than  a  month  ago,  tins  same 
administration  approved  a  S65. 000,000 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  less 
than  1  mile  of  roadway  for  an  inter- 
change between  the  Bruckner  and  Cross- 
Bronx  Expressways  So  expensive  is  this 
bit  uf  highway  construction  that  Mayor 
Lindsay  will  presumably  pave  the  road- 
way with  gold  instead  of  concrete. 

During  the  past  several  months  Mayor 
Lindsay  iias  been  busy  warning  officials 
at  all  le\els  of  government  to  reorient 
their  priorities  under  the  threat  that 
he  would  throw  his  hat  into  the  1972 
presidential  ring  Yet  wiiat  is  .jbvious  is 
that  Mayor  Lindsav  s  own  priorities  are 
in  urgent  need  of  reshaping. 

The  Nostrand  .\venue  subway  exten- 
sion IS  the  last  possible  protect  remain- 
ing for  Brooklyn  out  of  the  $2 '2  billion 
transportation  bond  issue  It  Uiat  project 
is  abandoned,  it  will  meaii  that  the  2.- 
700.000  people  of  our  borough  will  have 
ttie  burdens  of  financing  th.e  transporta- 
tion bond  issue  but  get  none  of  its  bene- 
fits. Mayor  Lindsay  !iad  better  take  an- 
other look  at  his  priorities  and  make  sure 
that  the  Nostrand  Avenue  subway  ex- 
tension is  moved  ahead  immediately,  or 
face  a  re\  olt  in  Brnok'vn  which  will 
make  Shay's  Rebellion  seem  hke  child's 
play- 
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THE  S\TVANIA  COMMUNITY  IN- 
VOLVEMENT AWARD.   1968-69 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

i      -.irw     TilUK 
IN   niE  HOLbE  OF  REPRE.SENT.ATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr  .McCarthy  Mr  speaker,  more 
and  more  business  firms  are  becoming 
involved  m  helping  :;lieito  residents  to 
help  themselves  and  in  lielping  commu- 
nities to  begin  to  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems One  of  the  most  outstanding  pro- 
grams of  this  type,  sponsored  by  Sylvania 
Electric  Products.  Inc  .  a  subsidiary  of 
General  Telepnone  i  Electronics,  has 
just  come  to  my  attention. 

Under  this  i)rogram.  Sylvania  is  spon- 
soring a  competition  among  all  enter- 
taintnent  products  dealers  v\iio  have 
begun  programs  in  their  communities 
aimed  at  a.ssisting  minority  consumers 
111    obtaining    economic    self-sufficiency. 

The  best  project  will  be  awarded  S5.000 
by  Sylvania  toward  the  continuance  of 
the  program  and  the  dealer  will  receive 
a  trophy  signifying  his  contribution  to 
Ins  cominunit>' 

I  believe  this  type  of  encouragement 
to  local  business  dealers  to  inform  them- 


selves, to  become  involved,  and  to  take 
.some  concrete  action  to  a.ssi.st  minority 
groups  in  their  communities  is  to  be 
highly  commended  .And  I  think  Sylvania 
should  be  applauded  for  originating  ihi.s 
innovative  approach  in  attempting  to 
help  the  ghetto  resident  help  himself 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in.sert  at 
this  ;>oint  in  the  Record  the  Sylvania 
announcement  of  the  Community  In- 
volvement .Award  and  a  letter  to  busi- 
nessmen from  Sylvania  The  letter  and 
announcement  follow; 

The  .Sylvania  Community  Involvement 
.\WARD,    1968  69 

.\a  concerned  citl/ens  and  as  business  men, 
•.vc  have  seen  the  pattern  of  minority  group 
-.ooial  upheaval  spread  to  communities  in 
fvery  part  of  our  nation 

The  Urban  problem  is  real.  Government 
at  every  level  is  deeply  concerned  and  various 
legislation  has  been  passed  to  cope  with  the 
pr>iblem 

But  there  is  a  practical  ilmlt  to  what  gov- 
ernmental legislative  action,  can  and  shoxild 
do — 

We  believe  rhe  retailer  in  otir  Industrv 
is  in  the  front  line  of  the  Urban  crisis 
The  retailer  Is  on  the  street — face-to-face 
with  the  mounting  tide  of  crime  and  civil 
disorder 

It  Is  also  our  belief  that  private  business 
should  step-up  to  the  minority  group  prob- 
lem and  siiarr  111  ;he  solution  It  .■-hould  nr.* 
be  left  to  government  .ilcne:  the  individual 
citizen  and  'he  mdlvldu.il  business  in.i:. 
must  concern  himself  Tlie  private  business 
man  is  oriented  to  obtain  result.s  He  Is  In 
the  best  position  to  know  the  skills  he  must 
develop  in  his  organization  to  operate  efflc!- 
entlv  Aiid   pr'fltabU 

Tlie  Svl'.anla  Communltv  Involvcmer," 
.■\ward  Pr.  gram  '  ;s  mauirurated  with  the  con- 
viction that  'ur  industry  recognizes  Its  vast 
need  for  trained  people  imd  the  npportunltv 
and  challenge  presented  to  use  our  human 
resources  more  etfectUelv. 

Tlie  award  !s  open  'o  .\LL  Home  Enter- 
•Alnment  Product  Dealer.s — not  Just  Sylvpn;.\ 
Dealers. 

Qualifications  for  participation,  conditions 
of  Judging,  award  program  and  details  -f 
entry  submission — are  clearlv  .stated  in  the 
enclosed  program  brochure  which  also  in- 
corp.irates  the  otHclal  Entry  Form 

rhe  challenge  of  the  Urban  problem  Ij 
real 

The  opportunity  to  fill  our  Industry's  •peo- 
ple" needs  is  real 

How  well  will  we  respond? 

Sylvania  ENTESTAiNMrNT  Products  An- 
nounces THE  Community  Lnvolvtment 
.■XWARD.  1968-^59 

Sylvania  recognizes  that  the  Consumer  En- 
tertainment Product  Retailer  Is  our  Industry 
interface  wTth  me  of  the  ^^reatest  challenges 
m  the  United  States  today— the  URB.AN 
PROBLEM — characterized  by  minority  group 
social  upheavcis. 

This  Award  Is  established  on  an  annual 
basis  to  recognize  the  persi->nal  involvement  <  f 
Dealers  who  have  ^tenerated  noteworthy  .ic- 
compUshments  in  improving  tconomic  con- 
ditions of  minority  groups  m  their  areas.  Tlie 
modest  trophy  goes  'o  the  individual.  The 
Unanclal  aw.u-d  iJS.OOO)  will  be  given,  in 
the  Dealers  name,  to  further  suppwrt  the 
business  enterprise  or  activity  established  t^ 
accomp'lsh  this  ptirpose.  This  .Award  is  no: 
intended  to  be  a  short-ierm  subsidy. 

It  is  a  requirement  that  the  activity  ^e 
Jtidged  on  the  principle  of  .\merlc.in  free  en- 
terprise business  standards.  The  winning 
Dealer's  objective  must  liave  been  to  de- 
velop a  self-sustalmng  operation  .American 
business  Is  strong  when  it  performs  a  needed 
service  and.  in  tne  process.  Is  rewarded  wlt^, 
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li  profit  ;us  iidequate  return  on  an  investment 
...nd  comt>ensatlon  uf  effort. 

«UALI«CAT10N.S 

Who  can  qualify?  Any  established  Home 
Entertainment  Products  Retailer.  {It  is  not 
a  '■fquinmcnt  that  the  retailer  be  a  SyUania 
Ot'alrr  i 

How  can  the  Dealer  qualify?  The  Dealer 
iinist  have  per.son.illy  instigated  a  con.struc- 
;lve.  long-term  .ipproach  t^.i  providine  op- 
portunities lor  minority  group  Individuals 
•1  obtain  econ<imic  self-sufflclency  in  any  one 
of  the  following  ;ireas: 

Establishing  a  successful  allied  buslnees 
enterprise  in  hard  core  urban  areiis  to  serve 
minority  group  consumers,  and  actively 
operated  under  a  training  program  with 
managers  drawn  from  the  minority  group. 
Opixirtunlty  lor  these  managers  to  obtain 
equity  m  the  enterprise  over  a  period  of  not 
more  than  10  years,  upon  demonstrated  per- 
tormance.  must  be  .1  pre-condition  of  the 
(Stablishir.ent  of  the  program. 

Establishing  recruiting-training  programs 
:rom  minority  groups  for  .-iUes  and  or  service 
rmployment  in  the  Home  Entertainment 
Industrv. 

Establishing  jLirt-time  work  programs 
.iUied  to  the  Home  fintertalnment  Industry 
:or  15-22  age  grotip  to  permit  minority 
jroup  individuals  to  linlsh  their  High  School 
education,  and  or  pursue  higher  education  at 
collegiate  or  Trade  .School  level. 

JIDC.ING 

Entries  will  be  Judged  by  a  panel  of  Judges 
nude  up  of  members  of  the  Trade  Press;  rep- 
resent alives  of  Independent  Retail  Trade  As- 

iiiatuns;  members  of  yylvanla's  Dealer  and 
IJ.stributor  .Advisory  Boards:  and  the  Chalr- 
:iian  E.\-officio:  Thomas  H.  Cashln,  Senior 
'v'lcc-President.  Sylvania  Entertainment 
I'roducts  Grotip. 

The  strticturlng  of  the  Dealer's  endeavor 
within  the  scope  of  this  program,  at  arm's 
length  from  his  present  btislness,  will  be 
i.eavUy  considered  in  Judging  his  entry.  The 
udges  will  also  weigh  each  entry  based  on 
the  size  of  the  Dealer's  present  business;  thus 
•  iitries  irom  relatively  small  Dealers  will 
i.ave  the  same  opportunity  as  large,  multl- 
:'ranch  c  perations. 

In  the  interests  of  impartiality,  Sylvanla's 
Panel  of  Jtidges  will  conduct  on-site  evalua- 
lons  and  personal  Interviews  with  minority 
croup  participants 

AWARDS 

The  winning  entry  will  be  announced  no 
.iter  than  June  30.  1969. 

.\ll  Dealers  who  submit  entries  for  the 
.ward  will  receive  a  Certificate  of  Honorable 
.Mention  "In  recognition  of  his  effort  as  a 
participant  in  the  Sylvania  Community  In- 
volvement Award  —1968  1969". 

SUBMISSION' 

Entries  must  be  in  writing  and  on  Official 
Kntry  Form  Pull  details  are  required  Includ- 
i.g  photographs  and  Individual  statements 
trom  the  minority  group  employees  Involved. 
!  titries  will  be  judged  on  substance,  not  on 
.  n  elaborate  presentation. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  prior  to  mid- 
night. December  31.  1968,  and  become  the 
property  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 


PEKING    STRUGGLE    SHARPENS 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  l-HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  Z.ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966. 
Dr.  Stephen  Pan.  director  of  the  East 
.■\sian  Research  Institute  in  New  York, 
appeared  before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
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fairs  Committee  to  testify  on  China  and 
Vietnam. 

Dr.  Pan  is  nio.st  qualified  to  write  and 
.speak  about  these  topics  since  he  was 
born  and  raised  in  China  While  a  .stu- 
dent in  Canton  he  heard  lectures  by  Dr. 
Sua  Yat-sen.  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Michael 
Borodin,  Chou  En-lai,  Ho  Chi-Minh.  and 
Mao  Tse-tung.  From  194,t  to  1949  Dr 
Pan  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Social  Wel- 
fare Daily,  an  independent  ne\vsn?T)er  in 
Nanking. 

Since  coming  to  this  country,  he  has 
lectured  and  taught  at  many  universities, 
and  written  several  books  and  a  number 
of  articles.  Just  recently,  he  has  coau- 
thored  "Peking's  Red  Guard  "  and  'Voice 
of  Peking." 

In  order  to  acquaint  my  colleagues 
further  with  recent  developments  n 
China,  I  am  pleased  to  in.seit  m  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  an  article  by  Dr.  Pan 
which  appeared  in  the  July  30  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

Peking  Struggle  Sharpens 
( By  .Stephen  Pan  ) 
(Note. — Mainland  China's  cultural  revolu- 
tion and  Red  Guards  were  designed  to  re- 
store Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung's  waning  po- 
litical power.  Now  after  two  years  of  turmoil 
and  internal  strife  the  Communist  Pariy 
Chairman  feels  he  Is  in  a  position  to  convene 
the  Ninth  National  Congress-  the  party  elec- 
tions— from  which  he  hopes  to  emerge  vic- 
torious. But  the  outcome  is  by  no  means 
certain.) 

New  York. — The  ideological  power  strug- 
gle in  mainland  China  could  come  to  a  head 
this  Oct.  1 — the  deadline  set  fcr  the  long- 
overdue  Ninth  National  Congress  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party. 

The  last  congress  was  elected  in  1956,  and 
the  ninth  should  have  been  convened  in 
1961.  But  present  congress  members  have 
perpetuated  their  terms  In  office  and  flouted 
the  party  constitution  by  not  calling  a  con- 
gress. The  Ideological  power  struggle  between 
the  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Liu  Shao-chi  factions 
is  the  major  cause. 

But  party  Chairman  Mao  and  his  heir 
apparent.  Defense  Minister  Lin  Piao,  have 
decided  to  hold  the  Ninth  Party  Congress 
this  year,  believing  they  now  can  control  it — 
though  this  Is  anything  but  certain. 

It  was  at  the  Eighth  National  Congress 
In  1956  that  the  rift  between  the  Mao  and 
Liu  factions  became  apparent.  In  1957,  Mr. 
Mao  was  openly  criticized  in  Central  Com- 
mittee sessions  for  his  treatment  of  intel- 
lectuals and  favoritism  shown  the  proletariat 
and  peasants.  In  November.  1958.  the  Central 
Committee  dropped  Mr.  Mao  as  a  candidate 
for  chief  of  state.  In  August.  1959,  Mr.  Mao 
yielded  this  post  to  Uu  Shao-chl.  who  was 
then  elected  "President"  by  the  National 
People's  Congress.  Mr.  Mao  has  remained 
chairman  of  the  party. 

But  most  of  the  about  180  full  and  deputy 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  have  been 
Pro-Llu.  Thus,  from  1956  to  1961.  Chairman 
Mao  lost  his  Influence  in  the  party.  From 
1962  to  August.  1966.  the  party  authority 
rested  in  the  standing  committee  of  the  Polit- 
buro, which  was  dominated  by  Messrs  Liu 
and  Teng  Hsiao-ping,  .'^s  party  secretarv  and 
member  of  the  Politburo.  Mr.  Teng  some- 
times Issued  orders  In  the  name  of  the  party 
without  consulting  Chairman  Mao. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  on  Oct  25.  1966.  Mr. 
Mao  admitted  that  since  1962  he  had  "re- 
treated to  the  second  line."  did  not  conduct 
party  affairs,  and  that  his  instructions  were 
unenforceable,  even  within  Peking.  He  related 
that  several  times  his  opinions  were  dis- 
regarded by  Peng  Chen,  then  Mayor  of  Pe- 
king. Mr.  Mao  concluded  that  he  had  to  leave 
Peking  for  Shanghai  in  order  to  prepare  for 
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the    downfall    of    Peng    Chen    and    for    the 
proletarian  cultural  revolution  in  1966. 

LIN    PIAO    ARMV    CURBS    TRAFFIC 

.At  the  11th  Central  Committee  meeting  In 
.•\ugust,  196G,  Chairman  Mao's  delegates  ar- 
rived in  Peking  by  chartered  planes,  but 
many  anti-.Mao  members  were  unable  to 
reach  Peking  because  Lin  Piao's  army  pre- 
\entfti  planes  and  trains  from  entering  the 
city  during!  the  l.isl  three  weeks  in  July,  How- 
ever, several  hundred  "revolutionary  teachers 
ana  students."  classified  as  "observers"  were 
jKTsent. 

They  were  in  a  lielitlng  mood,  shouting, 
stamping,  and  making  combative  gestures 
during  the  sessions.  In  addition,  tlie  meeting 
])l;ice  was  surrounded  by  M.arshal  Lin's  troops, 
treating  a  threatening  atmosphere  lor  op- 
jwsition  members. 

Consequently,  this  Central  Committee 
meeting  ..dopted  the  16  historic  points  inltl- 
.itmg  the  proletarian  cultural  revolution,  ap- 
pointing Marshal  Lin  ;is  Mr,  Mao's  successor, 
■  idopting  Clialrman  Mao's  "thought"  as  the 
guideline  of  the  j)arty.  Tl;e  Red  Guards  were 
iiiaugurated  on  .4ug.  18.  1966.  to  supplement 
tlio  cultural  revolution  and  to  liquidate  the 
cpposltion  This  was  Mr.  Mao's  UtaI  major 
niDVp  to  regalti  control  of  the  i)artv. 

Tlie  cultural  revolution  nominally  directs 
the  crushing  of  landlords,  rich  peasants, 
"liad  elements."  and  antlrevolutlonarles,  Ac- 
tuallv.  thraisands  i u  \eteran  Communists, 
intellectuals,  educators,  and  writers  have 
been  liquidated,  jjurged.  or  forced  to  commit 
suicide.  Party  machlnerv  has  been  crippled. 
By  Decemibcr.  1967.  of  the  180  Central  Com- 
mittee members  .ind  deputies.  3  pa.ssed  on, 
and  102  were  purged,  disgraced,  or  de- 
nounced. Of  the  16  \  ice-premiers,  11  have 
been  purged  or  disgraced.  Of  the  10  mar- 
shals, only  three  remain  unscathed 

Thotisands  of  party  cadres,  political  and 
military  officers  from  variotis  ;)arts  of  main- 
land China,  have  been  Imprisoned  and  dis- 
missed. More  than  half  of  the  members  of 
the  newly  established  cultural  revolutionary 
subcommittee  have  already  been  liquidated 
c:r  jnirged. 

POLITICS    MUST    HE    IN    COMMAND 

.Antiforeign  activities,  undisciplined  chau- 
vinism, outright  vandalism,  and  bloody 
clashes  have  become  dally  occurrences.  Real- 
izing the  Inherent  dangers  of  this  situation. 
the  Mao-Lln  group  adopted  a  more  moderate 
and  conciliatory  strategy  without  changing 
basic  policy  in  August.  1967.  Thus  the  "three- 
way"  or  -triple  alliance,"  embodying  prin- 
ciples of  cooperation  between  party  cadres, 
the  .'Vrmy,  and  the  revolutionary  masses,  was 
lormed  To  implement  this  policy,  more  ■rev- 
olutionary committees"  v.-ere  created  In  vari- 
ous provinces  and  cities. 

The  Army,  not  the  party,  now  controls 
mainland  China.  Chairman  Mao  himself 
preaches,  ■Politics  must  be  in  command." 
-Marshal  Lin.  though  Minister  of  Defense,  is 
;-.nxious  to  affirm  his  position  as  Mr.  Mao's 
successor.  Messrs.  Mao  and  Lin  thus  decided 
to  hold  the  Ninth  Party  Congress  this  year 
and  control  It. 

The  decision  to  call  the  P'^rty  congress  was 
revealed  by  Hsleh  Fu-chln.  chairman  of  the 
Peking  Municipal  Revolutionary  Committee 
and  Minister  of  Security,  on  Oct  26.  1987,  in 
PckinL',  At  first  he  said  the  coneress  might 
be  convened  in  May  or  June,  but  not  later 
than  Oct  1.  1968.  Later  on  Dec.  2.  1967.  the 
cultural  revolutionary  subcommittee  of  the 
I.arty  laid  down  the  qualifications  of  the 
delegates  to  the  party  congress  as  follows: 

1.  The  previous  reqtiirement  of  a  six-year 
membership  in  the  party  has  been  rescinded. 

2.  .\ny  party  member  who  Is  loyal  to  Chair- 
man Mao.  his  •■thought."  and  his  revolutlon- 
p.ry  line,  may  be  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
Ninth  National  Congress. 

3.  Those  barred  from  the  Ninth  National 
Congress  Include: 

A.  Those  holding  dual  party  membership. 
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B  Th  ^e  who  have  b*«n  dismissed  from  the 
pariy  bu:  Uter  restored 

C  Thuse  who  once  worked  f'lr  the  Kuo- 
mlniang  or  the  National  Government  of 
China 

D  Those  who  have  been  condemned  as 
party  renearades— those  following  the  capital- 
ist or  rev.sionlst  road 

If  those  reeulatlons  were  strictly  enforced. 
Mao  Tse-tung.  Lin  Plao.  Chou  En-lal.  and 
Chiang  Ching  would  be  among  those  barred 
from  the  congress  For  Messrs  Mao,  Lin, 
Chou,  And  Chung  Chlng  all  have  once 
worked  for  the  Kuomlntang  and  the  National 
CK'vernment  of  China  Certainly  this  rule  will 
be  inapplicable  to  the  Mao-Lln  group  and  its 
followers  It  will  only  be  enforceable  against 
Its  opposition 

The  number  of  delegates  at  the  party  con- 
(?ress  will  probably  be  very  large  At  the 
eighth  congress  in  1956,  there  were  about 
1  000  delegates  Roughly  speaking  .i  delegate 
was  elec-ed  from  each  8.300  members  In 
1961  there  xere  about  17  million  party  mem- 
bers The  presen*  p.irtv  membership  l.s  about 
25  million  Based  "ti  the  previous  ratio  for 
electing  delegates,  the  Ninth  Party  Congress 
would  have  from  2.500  to  3  000  delegates. 

INCREASE    IN     DELEGATES    SIGHTED 

But  Since  representatives  of  the  "Revulu- 
tiunary  Teachers  and  Students."  workers, 
peasants,  cadres,  and  the  Army  will  be  in- 
cluded, the  number  of  delegates  will  prob- 
ably be  Increased  to  7,500  or  8,000  There  also 
will  Ukelv  be  one  to  two  thouoand  'observ- 
ers," foreign  guests,  and  diplomats  invited 
to  attend 

In  calling  the  party  congress,  the  Mao-Lln 
faction  w.ints  to  scltdlfy  Its  power  By  using 
force,  compromising  methods,  and  by  ap- 
pointing opponents  to  the  revolutionary 
committees."  they  have  gradually  lessened 
their  opposition  Now  they  are  trying  to  se- 
lect the  delegates  to  the  party  congress  so 
that  they  can  control  the  party  machinery 
again  Furthermore,  it  Is  Intended  that  Mr 
Liu  be  legally  dismissed  as  Chief  of  State  by 
the  National  People's  Congress,  theoretically 
the  highest  representative  body  of  the  nation 
and  Us  people  though  rigidly  controlled  by 
the  party 

If  Chairman  Mao  regains  control  of  the 
party  machinerv.  he  could  cause  the  dis- 
missal of  Mr  Liu  and  his  own  elevation  again 
to  chief  of  state  Thus  Mr  Mao  would  once 
again  legally  be  the  head  of  both  the  state 
and  the  party. 

It  is  possible  that  Liu  Shao-chl  and  Teng 
Hsiao-plng  and  a  lew  other  dissident  veterans 
might  be  allow^ed  to  sit  in  the  congress  .is 
symbols  for  attack 

Although  most  of  the  delegates  from  the 
various  regions,  provinces,  and  cities  will  be 
clK>sen  by  the  Mao-Lln  faction,  the  Army 
delegates  will  be  selected  fron;  the  lower 
levels  and  approved  by  the  higher  military 
authorities,  which  means  they  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Defenae  Minister  Lin 

If  13  still  problematical  though  that  the 
Mao-Lln  grovip  will  be  entirely  successful 
and  their  delegates  absolutely  faithful.  How- 
ever, they  have  no  practical  alternative  for 
regaining  power  In  mainland  China  other 
than  this  path,  because  their  adversaries  are 
deeply  rooted  In  the  party  and  other  fields. 
There  are  some  China  watchers  and  ex- 
perts who  think  that  since  mainland  China 
13  at  the  '.erge  of  civil  war.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  for  the  Central  Committee  Politburo 
'o  hold  a  party  congress  before  the  coming 
October  Yet  it  Is  logical  and  compelling  that 
the  Mao-Lln  faction  will  convene  such  a 
congrebs  prior  to  that  time  a:  any  cost. 

If  Chalroaan  Mau  proves  successful  In  his 
attempt  to  create  a  rubberstamp  party  con- 
i<reis  which  adopts  his  "thought"  as  the 
basis  for  the  new  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  party  ara  reaiflrms  Lin  Plao  ad  Mr 
Mao's  successor,  the  party  will  continue  the 
extreme   policies   of   the   cultural   revolution 
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and  pursue  a  global  program  of  wars  of 
liberatliiii  " 

If  the  Mao-Lin  group  falls  to  control  the 
party  congress  and  -he  opposition  remains 
strong,  it  would  mean  the  defeat  of  Chair- 
man Mho  and  the  cultural  revolution  It 
wijuld  also  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  have  a  better  bargaining  position  in 
dealing  with  the  United  Stales,  as  most  of 
the  antl-Maolals  prefer  w  follow  the  Moscow 
line. 

If  neither  the  supporters  nor  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Mao-Lin  group  would  win  a 
clear-iut  victory  at  the  party  longress.  It 
would  mean  the  rising  importance  of  the 
moderates  Premier  Chou-Kn-lal  would  be- 
come the  most  dominant  rtgure  m  mainland 
China  Yet  It  Is  doubllul  Premier  Chous 
dominance  would  last  long,  because  both 
factions  feel  he  cannot  be  trusted  Peking  re- 
cently admitted  there  had  been  a  plot  to 
iiverihrow  Mr  Chou. 

ABOUT  THE  AITTHOB 

While  a  young  student  in  Canton.  Stephen 
Pan  heard  lectures  by  Dr  Sun  Yat-sen, 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Michael  Borodin.  Chou  En- 
Ui.  Ho  Chl-Mlnh.  and  Mao  Tse-tung. 

Prom  ia45  to  1949  Dr  Pan  was  editor  In 
chief  of  'he  Social  Welfare  Dally,  an  inde- 
pendent newspaper  in  Nanking  In  1966  he 
was  invited  by  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign A'Talrs  of  the  United  States  Congress  to 
f.estlfy  on  'Vtletnam  and  China. 

Dr  Pan  has  recently  coauthored  Peking's 
Red  Guards  '  and     Voice  ui  Peking." 


GROWING    rURE.^r    OF   OUR    MILI- 
TARY-INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TEXAS 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleaKues'  attention  the 
thought-provoking  article.  "Growing 
Threat  of  Our  Mihtarj- -Industrial  Com- 
plex." ■which  appeared  m  the  May-June 
1968  issue  of  the  Harvard  Business 
Review 

The  article  pcaes  the  question,  "Could 
the  United  States  become  a  garrison 
state  in  which  most  of  its  pnergies  are 
devoted  to  arms  '"  It  identifies  and  de- 
scribes the  salient  features  of  the  mili- 
tary, industrial,  academic,  and  political 
interests  in  defense  and  space  .spending. 

I  a-'iee  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
author.  Jack  Raymund,  that  the  potential 
dangers  to  our  democratic  processes 
posed  by  the  military-industrial  complex 
do  not  mean  there  is  a  military -industrial 
conspiracy. 

I  have  often  warned  of  the  increase 
in  war  proflteenni^  because  of  Vietnam 
expenditures,  but  I  do  not  claim  that 
more  than  a  handful  oi  defense  .suppliers 
conspire  to  bilk  the  Government.  The 
hunger  for  more  growth  and  larger  prof- 
Its  which  characterizes  our  economic  sys- 
tem is  not  lessened  in  defense  contrac- 
tors because  they  are  paid  out  of  public 
funds,  even  as  the  American  .soldiers  who 
use  their  materials  die  in  overseas 
jungles  Their  usual  appetites  for  profits 
need  never  confront  their  consciences 
when  a  simple,  "ttenerally  accepted"  ac- 
counting ploy  allows  them  to  retain  a 
windfall  profit  from  uii  overfat  defense 
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contract  negotiated  during  the  surge  and 
urgency  of  Vietnam  procurement. 

It  IS  my  position  that  Congress  should 
not  lead  defense  contractors  into  tempta- 
tion by  continuing  its  reluctance  to  im- 
pose the  traditional  safeguards  on  war- 
swollen  defense  expenditures.  Thes-- 
safeguards  would  be  a  strengthened 
Renegotiation  Board,  a  comprehensive 
congressional  investigation  of  wartinif 
mobilization,  a  matching  of  the  revealed 
accounting  abuses  of  defense  contractu!  ^ 
with  .standards  of  accounting  practice^ 
and  even  the  imposition  of  an  exce.s.- 
profits  lax 

This  article  does  not  treat  the  issue 
of   the   proper   level   of   defense   profits 
but  I  found  the  documentation  of  thf 
close  ties  between  our  Military  Establish- 
ment and  the  industries  which  they  sup- 
port to  be  very  interesting.  It  is  easy  •• 
see  why  the  Department  of  Defense 
ultrasensitive  to  claims  of  the  defen.M- 
industries  that  profits  are  too  low,  av.c 
IS  in.senKitive  to  claims  of  representativ. 
of  the  public  like  myself  that  profits  an 
rising  unconscionably. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  aitic: 
follows 

Growing  Thr(.at  of  Oes  Mii  itarv-Inpt'strm 
CoMi'i  irx 
(By  Ja;  k  Raymond) 

fX>REWOR0 

The  threat  of  our  strong  mlUtary-indt;-- 
trlal  complex  comes  not  from  any  consplr.T  '■ 
imong  military  and  industrial  leaders  itl. 
author  di;>es  not  believe  one  exists),  but  Ir^:  . 
the  sheer  jxjwer  of  the  votes  and  vested  u. 
terests  which  are  influenced  by  the  "con-.- 
plex."  This  jx>wer  may  he  used  in  the  nation  ■. 
intercst^ — but  not  necessarily.  The  dani?cr  .; 
one  which  .Americans  must  guard  again  • 
continually. 

Mr.  Raymond  was  for  many  years  a  well- 
known  correspondent  for  The  New  Ycf' 
Timrs.  joining  that  newspaper  In  1940.  writ- 
ing from  Europe  after  World  War  II.  and  rr- 
ttirning  to  the  United  States  In  1956  to  best:- 
almost  a  decade  of  reporting  defense  alfalr- 
from  Wajshlngton.  The  author  of  Pouter  at  the 
P'-ntagoi:.  published  by  Harper  «  Row  Ir, 
1964.  and  formerly  Vice  President  of  Clifton- 
Raymond  .Associates,  he  is  now  President  o: 
the  Thomas  J  Deegan  Company,  Inc.,  public 
relations  consultants.  In  New  York. 

Several  months  before  lie  was  due  to  leav< 
office,  President  l>wlght  D.  Elsenhower  asked 
Dr.  Malcolm  Moos,  his  special  lisslstant  and 
=-peech  writer  (now  President  of  the  Unlver- 
.sity  of  Minnesota),  to  put  together  some 
:n.ueria!  that  could  be  used  in  a  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  nation.  Elsenhower,  who  has  . 
sense  of  history  that  too  often  has  been  over- 
looked by  his  detractors  (with  the  exceptl  :. 
f  one  writer,  who  speculated  that  the  old 
>oldler  thought  of  himself  as  George  Wash- 
ington and  therefore  also  wanted  to  be  re- 
membered for  his  farewell  speech),  told  h:3 
;usslstant  that  he  wanted  omethtng  morr 
than  a  platltudlnotis  onward-and-upward 
Pre.sidential  sermon. 

Dr  Moos,  as  was  his  custom  for  manv 
major  .<:peeches.  gathered  excerpts  of  Elscn- 
h  jwer  memoranda  .ind  some  jottings  base  : 
on  extemporaneous  remarks  the  Preside:. t 
had  made  to  small  groups  at  the  Whf'" 
House,  and  he  added  a  few  Ideas  of  his  ow:' 
for  the  President's  consideration.  In  their 
second  or  third  discussion  of  the  planned 
valedictory,  Elsenhower  suggested.  "Lef? 
>)ring  Milton  In,  and  we  can  meet  regularlT 
to  put  this  in  shape."  Thereupon  the  Presi- 
dent's brother.  Dr.  Milton  Elsenhower,  joined 
in  a  series  ot  lengthy  late-evening  sessions 
at  the  White  House  that  resulted  In  the 
now-famous    parting    warning    against    the 
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Lingers    of    the    'military-industrial    com- 
.lex." 

Whether  or  not  he  thought  of  matching 

Washington,     President    Elsenhower's    fare- 

...fli  address,  on  January  17,  1B61,  may  well 

.e   quoted    long   after  the   First   President's 

■  irtlng  admonition  against  permanent  alU- 

Mces  with  foreign  nations.  For  while  foreign 

illiancps  have  become  an  accepted  form  ol 

America's    projection    of    power    in    modern 

imes,  a  society  based  on  war  and  the  threat 

t    war    is    so    alien    to    the    American    self- 

:ii8ge  that  even  today,  in  time  of  war.  the 

:i<redlents   of   military   preparedness   evoke 

•freolyped    suspicions    of    unseen    provoca- 

t'lirs  and  profiteers. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  the  phrase  "mlll- 

ry-liidustrlal    complex"'    is   not   cited    and 

hat   the   Elsenhower  warning  Is  not   drawn 

n  to  drive  home  some  point  In  a  current 

.ntroversy : 

The  National  Committee  for  an  Effective 

I'.ngrei^s  recently  stated;   "The  single  most 

!U=turblng   lactor   the   committee   found   In 

i.e   Administration's   current   policy   is   the 

lleced  Ltrowtng  influence  of  the  mllltary-ln- 

ustrlal  complex— a  factor  former  President 

;senhower  warned   against — and   the  stake 

r   that   complex  in  the  war  economy." ' 

When  the  Administration  decided  In  1967 

construct  a  so-called  "thin"  antlballlstlc 

Lsslle     lABMi     defense    network.    Senator 

f.iyne  Morse  of  Oregon  linked  It  to  the  war 

.  'V'letn.am  and  rasped,  "The  American  peo- 

>  desper.itely  need  to  recognize,  before  It 

too  late,   that  we  are  being  run   In  this 

antry  today  by  an  industrial-military  com- 

.ox  that  makes  it.s  profits  out  of  American 

nod.  :ind  Jeopardizes  all  the  future  genera- 

.ns  of  American  boys  and  girls."  = 

.■\t   the  annual   meeting  of  the  American 

onomlc     Association.     'Walter     Adams     of 

lu-hlgan  State  rniverslty  said  the  mlUtary- 

.dustrlal     complex     was     a    "Frankenstein 

rcatenlng    to    control    the    contract    state 

i.lch  brought  it  Into  being";  and  Seymour 

!■  Iman    of    Cohimbla    University    said    the 

mplex  points  to    a  complete  transformation 

■  society  I  toward]  the  Soviet  type  of  State 

pltallsm." 

When  several  thousand  women,  led  by 
rmer  Congresswoman  Jeanette  Rankin, 
.arched  on  the  Capitol  early  In  1968  In  pro- 
'st  against  the  war  in  'Vietnam,  their  formal 
otUlon  called  tor  Congress  to  "listen  to  what 
he  American  people  are  saying  and  refuse 
lie  insatiable  demands  of  the  mlUtary- 
:idustrlal  complex." 

In  \lew  of  the  current  rhetorical  vogue,  let 

"^    go    back    to    the    original    warning    and 

'  \amlne  exactly  what  Elsenhower  said  and 

hat  led  him  to  say  it.  so  that  we  may  con- 

icler  the  nature   of  the  "complex"  and  its 

;snlficance  for  us  today. 

ARMS    INDVSTRT    t'NDER    FIRE 

In    his    farewell    address.    Elsenliower    re- 

inded  the  American  people  that  the  United 

•  .ites.  -Ahlch  until  World  War  II  had  not  had 

::  'irmaments  Industry,  was  no  longer  able 

risk  emergency  improvisations  of  national 

•^lense.  It  had  been  "compelled  to  create  a 

■rmanent  armaments  Industry  of  vast  pro- 

■rilons"  in  support  of  a  huge  defense  estab- 

-hment   costing  more   than   the   total   net 

-.come  of  U.S.  corporations.  He  pointed  out: 

This  conjunction  of  an  immense  military 

-tabllshment  and  a  large  arms  Industry  Is 

w  In  the  American  fxpcrlence.  The  total 

-.tluence — economic,    political,    even    splrlt- 

il — Is  felt  In  tvery  city,  every  state  house, 

very  office  of   the   Federal  government.  We 

.'•cognize  the  imperative  need  for  this  devel- 

:  ment.  Yet  .ve  .nust  not  fall  to  comprehend 

;  grave  impiications.  Our  toll,  resources  and 

.vellhood  are  Involved;  .'-o  Is  the  very  struc- 

'.re  of  our  society. 

In  the  councils  of  government,  we  m'ust 

ard  against  the  acquisition  of  un'warranted 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

influence,  whether  sought  or  unsought,  by 
the  military-industrial  complex.  The  poten- 
tial for  the  disastrous  rise  of  misplaced  power 
exists  and  will  persist 

"We  must  never  let  the  weight  of  this 
combination  endanger  our  liberties  or  demo- 
cratic processes.  We  should  take  nothing  for 
granted."  The  foregoing  Is  the  passage  that 
Is  most  often  quoted,  but  Elsenhower  went 
on  to  sound  the  warning  of  a  subtler,  and 
perhaps  more  fundamental,  alteration  In  the 
American  system : 

"Akin  to,  and  largely  responsible  for  the 
sweeping  changes  In  our  Industrial-military 
posture,  has  been  the  technological  revolu- 
tion during  recent  decades. 

"In  this  revolution,  research  has  become 
central;  It  also  becomes  more  formalized, 
complex,  and  costly.  A  steadily  increasing 
share  Is  conducted  for,  by,  or  at  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  government 

"Today  the  solitary  Inventor,  tinkering  in 
his  shop,  has  been  overshadowed  by  task 
forces  of  scientists  In  laboratories  and  testing 
fields.  In  the  same  fashion,  the  free  uni- 
versity, hlstcrlcally  the  fountainhead  of  free 
ideas  and  scientific  discovery,  has  experi- 
enced a  revolution  In  the  conduct  of  research 
Partly  because  of  the  huge  costs  involved, 
a  government  contract  becomes  virtually  a 
substitute  for  Intellectual  curiosity.  For  every 
old  blackboard  there  are  now  hun>lreds  cf 
electronic  computers. 

"The  prospect  of  domination  of  the  iia- 
tlon's  scholars  by  Federal  employment,  proj- 
ect allocations,  and  the  power  cf  money  is 
ever  present — and  is  gravely  to  be  regarded." 

VENERABLE    PREJUDICES 

There,  then.  Is  the  Elsenho'wer  warning. 
Many  found  it  surprising  that  a  military 
nian  whose  best  friends  were  big  business- 
men should  have  uttered  it  But  it  was  con- 
sistent with  his  frequently  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  pressures  that  had  assailed 
him  In  the  White  House.  It  was  consistent 
also  with  the  historical  heritage  of  the  coun- 
try. For  fear  of,  and  aversion  to.  military  In- 
fluence are  rooted  deep  in  the  American 
psyche.  The  English  quartering  of  a  standing 
army  on  colonial  soil  to  fight  the  French  and 
Indian  Wars  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
American  revolution.  The  writers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  complained  that 
King  George  had  "affected  to  render  the 
military  Independent  of  and  superior  to  the 
Civil  Power." 

Moreover,  there  was  cause  enougli  In  the 
American  experience  to  question  the  mo- 
tives behind  defense  buildups  and  arms  pur- 
chases. Two  American  authors,  H.  C.  Engel- 
brecht  and  F.  C.  Hanlghen.  contributed  a 
lasting  phrase  with  the  title  of  their  book. 
Merchants  of  Death.'  The  book  reports  on 
a  Congressional  investigation  In  1929  which 
disclosed  that  an  "observer"  for  U.S.  ship- 
builders had  tried  to  wreck  the  1927  Geneva 
Naval  Reductions  Conference.  The  case  came 
to  light  when  the  "observer"  sued  the  ship- 
builders for  fees  he  claimed  were  due  him 
for  his  work.  It  brought  a  public  protest 
from  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

A  Senate  investigation  conducted  by  Ger- 
ald P.  Nye  In  the  l930's  concentrated  on 
the  great  profits  made  by  defense  manufac- 
turers In  World  War  I;  It  did  much  to  arouse 
American  suspicions  that  the  arms  makers 
were  responsible  for  wars.  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  pledging  his  cooperation  with 
the  Nye  investigation,  attributed  the  "mad 
race  In  armaments  ...  In  no  small  measure 
to  the  uncontrolled  activities  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  of  engines  of  de- 
struction." Even  In  World  Wp.r  II  there  were 
many  who  blamed  the  "creeping  involve- 
ment" of  the  U.S.  econom.y  In  the  war  for 
America's  ultimate  participation  In  It. 

INSroiOTTS    INFLtTEXCE 

Elsenhower's  concern  over  the  "complex" 
was  based  to  a  considerable  extent  on  mill- 
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tary  ^pending  pressures  on  his  budget.  At  the 
height  of  a  particularly  aggravating  dispute 
over  the  respectUe  merits  of  Army  and  Air 
Force  antiaircraft  weapons,  he  declared  that 
obviously  political  and  financial  considera- 
tions" rather  than  'strict  military  needs" 
were  Influencing  the  ■weapons  debate.  And 
on  another  occasion,  when  asked  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  allocate  more  money  for 
defense  if  the  nation  could,  as  his  critics  In- 
ilsted,  afford  It,  he  replied  heatedly,  'I  would 
not  "  Anyone  "with  any  sense,"  he  said,  knew 
that  if  military  spending  were  not  restrained, 
the  country  would  become  a    garrison  t^late." 

Reflecting  afterward  on  his  experiences. 
Eisenhower  confirmed  his  "uneasiness  about 
the  eflpct  on  tlie  nation  of  tremendous  peace- 
time military  expenditures."  He  complained 
m  his  memoirs,  'The  military  services,  tra- 
ditionally concerned  with  100  percent  secu- 
rity, are"  rarely  satisfied  with  the  amounts 
ullocat?d  to  them,  out  of  an  even  generous 
budget  " '  As  lor  private  Industries,  they 
were  spurred  by  the  desire  for  profits  and 
created  '  powerful  lobbies  to  argue  for  even 
larger  munitions  expenditures  "  Regarding 
political  influence,  he  added,  "Each  commu- 
nity in  which  a  manufacturing  plant  or  a 
military  Installation  Is  located  profits  from 
the  money  .-^pent  and  Jobs  created  In  the 
,irea." ' 

The  war  in  V'ietnam  ha.s  also  raised  uncier- 
standable  cjue.-tlons  us  to  the  country''-  vested 
economic  interests.  In  the  last  two  years 
alone  the  intensification  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam has  created  more  than  a  million  Jobs 
m  the  United  States  Tlie  sharp  rl.se  m  em- 
ployment amounted  to  23'"  of  the  total 
increase  of  more  than  4  million  jobs  in  the 
economy  during  1966  and  1967.  "Toward  the 
end  of  1967,  defense  work  accoimted  for 
5.2';,  of  the  nation's  total  civilian  employ- 
ment, up  3.9'';  in  two  years.  The  Vietnam 
buildup  since  1965  increased  jobs  in  virtuiUly 
all  industries,  including  more  than  141.000 
new  jobs  In  the  aerospace  industry.  10.000  In 
the  communications  equipment  industry, 
74.000  :n  transportation.  30.000  in  the  cloth- 
ing Industry.  30.000  in  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturlne,  and  12.000  in  the  food  Industry. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  his  farewell 
address  Elsenho'wer  was  not  warning  of  some 
nefarious  conspiracy  by  military  and  indus- 
trial leaders  (although  lie  was  more  alert 
than  most  Americans  to  the  political  savvy 
of  seemingly  nonpolitical  military  ment.  He 
explained  at  "nls  final  news  conference  as 
President  that  he  was  not  thinking  so  m-uch 
of  willful  misuses  of  po'wer  as  of  "an  almost 
insidious  penetration  of  our  own  minds  that 
the  onlv  thing  the  country  is  engaged  In  is 
we.iponry  and  missiles  .',nd— I'll  tell  you  we 
just  can't  afi'ord  that." 

rOMPIEX     ANATOMY 

To  understand  tind  assess  the  military- 
industrial  complex,  we  must  Identify  it  and 
consider  its  magnitude,  its  com.posltlon,  and 
the  Interaction  of  Us  coir.ponent  parts. 

Tlie  military-industrial  complex  Includes 
all  those  elements  of  American  society — eco- 
nomic, political,  and  professional— that  have 
a  material  or  philosophic  stake  in  a  laree  de- 
fense establishnien*.  It  includes  not  only  the 
Armed  Services  and  the  companies  that  pro- 
duce for  them,  but  politicians  in  and  out  of 
cnvernmcnt,  'workers  and  union  leaders,  ordl- 
n.ary  citizens  and  local  officials,  teachers  in 
schools,  and  academicians— m  short,  r.ll  who 
for  reasons  of  "pork  or  patriotism"  support 
tlte  .\rmed  Forces'   requirements. 

It  mav  l>e  slm.pllstlc  to  bundle  diverse 
elements"  of  the  military-industrial  complex 
into  a  single  "it,"  but  "It"  is  very  real,  as 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
N'amara  attested  after  seven  years  In  his  post. 
Characteristlcallv,  McNamara  n.sserted  he 
rarelv  lost  to  "it."  He  told  an  interviewer, 
"I'd  say  in  this  area  we  haven't  lost  more 
than  2V»  of  the  cases  to  the  so-called  mili- 
tary-industrial complex — and  in  those  in- 
stances we  failed  to  present  our  case  prop- 
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eriy  "  But  what  about  the  ma^^nltude  of  the 
cues  loef  Even  a  stralfrht-atroaa-the-boaxd 
2  "  of  Penta«:on  expencilttires  In  'Me  nine 
bud«et«  McNamara  worked  on  In  §*ven  years. 
Including  es'ima'es  f'>r  ftsra:  year  1969.  totRls 
HO  3  billion — twice  the  es'Jmated  cost  of  the 
antl-Chlna  ABM  defen.^e  .system,  which  Is 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  ■complex's" 
lafest  prUe 

(lUR    SENEFICENT    BrOCET 

The  Pentagon's  spendini?  pr'>gram  supports 
not  merely  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the 
flfithtlng  fronts;  It  reaches  into  the  Ir.es  of 
all  of  us  on  the  dctfnestic  front  AlUx-atlons 
for  military  reeearch  spin  off  into  Jobs  and 
products  that  can  and  do  become  Important 
to  the  civilian  economy  The  decision  to  open 
i4  ixi.se  '.jr  clcwe  caie  can  affect  grocery  store 
owners  and  church  fathers  as  well  aa  night 
club  operators  and  liquor  dealers  The  con- 
fluence of  interests  In  the  military  budget 
thus  results  in  unusual  alliances  as  varj-lng 
segments  of  society,  motivated  by  monetary 
or  social  objectives,  seek  each  others  support 
for  shares  '?>l  Pentagon  expenditures 

The  defense  budget  that  President  John- 
son presented  to  Congress  in  1968  totaled 
$7U  8  blUlon.  an  Increase  of  about  $3  billion 
ov«r  the  current  year's  budget  i  f or  the  fiscal 
year  ending  J. me  l'J68i  Although  a  new 
budgeting  system  appeared  to  reduce  the 
proportion  allijcated  fcj:  defense  m  the  total 
federal  budget  of  »186  1  billion,  supplemen- 
tal ineviubly  will  add  »10  billion  or  so  and 
restore  the  defense  prop>ortlon  to  at  least 
half  of  the  total.  While  much  of  the  increase 
in  the  Januarv  budget  was  due  to  heightened 
military  o.peratlons  because  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  and  some  $3  billion  In  savings  was 
planned  through  consumption  of  Inventories. 
the  budget  nonetheless  called  for  $25  8  bil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  military  equip- 
ment riinging  from  shoelaces  to  nuclear 
'veapiins 

rhe  detailed  budget  is  fascinating  m  the 
multiplicity  and  variety  cf  "things"  that  are 
needed  to  equip  and  maintain  the  Armed 
forces  It  provides.  :'or  example.  $6,000  for 
floAers  tor  Amencau  battle  monuments. 
FlDwer  itrowers.  too.  can  be  part  of  the  mili- 
tary-Industrul  complex. 

Most  of  the  total  defense  procurement  Is 
accounted  for  in  several  large  programs. 
About  half  the  increase  In  planned  procure- 
ment Is  earmarked  fur  three  nuclear  weapons 
systems  ili  the  controversial  ABM  system 
that  Senators  Joseph  Clark  and  Wayne  Morse 
condemned  a.a  fuel  for  the  mlUtary-lndus- 
triil  complex.  i2i  the  MinutemAn  land-based 
ICBM  network,  and  3  the  Poseidon  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles  which  are 
to  replEice  the  Polaris  missiles.  The  new 
budget  calls  for  $600  million  in  hardware 
purchases  In  addition  to  the  8500  million  to 
be  spent  in  continued  research  and  develop- 
ment on  the  ABM  system,  about  8200  million 
la  "super-hardening  '  the  concrete  sllos  in  the 
Mlnuteman-ICBM  network,  an  m  undis- 
closed amount  for  the  purchase  of  long  lead- 
time  Items  for  the  Poseidon  missiles.  Specific 
Items  help  to  make  clear  the  industrial  stakes 
involved 

The  1968  budget  message  disclosed  plans 
to  start  construcing  25  ships  of  various  kinds 
and  sizes  and  to  modify  or  convert  43  ships, 
bringing  total  expenditures  on  ships  to  Jl  6 
billion  procurement  of  2.943  new  aircraft, 
mostly  helicopters,  for  an  expenditure  of  S8.9 
billion;  production  of  163  P-lllA  and  P-lllD 
swmg-wmg  airplanes  ithe  controversial 
TFX'si  for  a  total  of  $1  1  billion;  and  outlays 
of  another  8350  million  for  30  F- LI  IBs  for 
the  Na'. y.  despite  indications  that  the  Navy 
might  decide  not  to  use  the  plane  The  F- 1 1 1  's 
are  a  product  of  the  General  Dynamics  Cor- 
poratlou. 

The  1988  budget  also  calls  for  $500  million 
worth  of  C-5A  cargo  transports  built  by  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation.  8670  million 
vfcorth  of  A5  attack  aircraft  built  by  Llng- 
Temco-Vought.  8576  million  worth  of  F-4 
supersonic  fighters  built  by  the  McDonnell- 
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Douglas  Corporation,  $169  million  worth  of 
A6  attack  .ilrcraft  built  by  Grumman  Air- 
craft Engineering  Corporation,  and  $630  mil- 
lion for  development  work  on  the  Air  Force's 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  iMOLt— a  space 
laboratory  the  Pentagon  hopes  to  launch  In 
1971 

Although  the  Unitetl  States  has  meUcu- 
lously  sought  to  differentiate  between  its 
civilian  space  pri>gram8  and  the  military 
space  requirements  the  budget  of  the  Na- 
tional .Aeronautics  ,uid  Space  .Administration 
is  as  noteworthy  ,as  the  Pentagon's  insofar  as 
mlUtary-lndustrlal  '.inks  .ire  concerned  Thus, 
while  the  budget  request  for  the  space  agency 
was  reduced  considerably  fnin  the  figures  for 
previous   years,   it  still    totaled   84  3   bllUon. 

NUMEROUS    BENEFICIARIES 

There  are  various  ways  of  looking  at  Pen- 
tagon spending.  To  begin  In  quantitative 
terms,   consider   the  spread  of  contracts 

Some  22,000  prime  contractors  and  100.000 
subcontractors  enjoy  the  defense  business 
that  13  generated  in  different  military  pro- 
grams 

A  total  of  76  industries,  from  aircraft  to 
X-ray  apparatus,  are  classed  as  defense- 
oriented 

Plane  makers  and  shipbuilders  derive  more 
than  half  their  income  from  defense  con- 
Tracts, 

About  5  30<i  US  cities  and  towns  boast  at 
least  one  defense  plant  or  company  doing 
business  with  the  Armed  Forces 

The  Armed  Fcirces  have  swelled  lo  more 
than  3  490  000.  a  Jump  of  about  800.000  In 
two  years  The  number  of  persons  employed 
directlv  or  Indirectly  because  of  military 
spending  has  rl.sen  to  4,100,000  men  and 
women— about  1.000.000  more  than  last  year 
The  number  of  Americans  in  the  uniformed 
services  and  In  defense-generated  employ- 
ment of  all  kinds  is  said  to  account  for  nearly 
lOc;,  of  the  entire  US  labor  force  of  78,- 
000.000 

Then  there  are  the  Pentagons  direct  eco- 
nomic holdings  The  Pentagon  Is  landlord 
over  some  27  6  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States;  this  land  is  valued  officially 
at  838  4  billion — and  some  of  the  values  have 
been  calculated  In  terms  of  prices  of  more 
than  .1  century  ago'  The  Military  Services 
and  Defense  Agencies,  alter  a  calculated  ef- 
fort to  rid  themselves  of  costly  installations, 
still  maintain  some  470  major  bases,  camps, 
and  installations  and  about  5,000  lesser  ones 
around  the  nation.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense budget  for  nine  arsenals  ;n  the  current 
fiscal  year  totals  83  9  billion,  up  82  6  billion 
from  last  year  These  arsenals  employ  57,000 
workers  and  are  operating  at  full  capacity 
because  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 

BIG    CONTRACTORS 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the  defense  con- 
tracting business  is  to  examine  the  military 
prime  contract  awards  of  $10,000  or  more 
which  the  Pentagon  regularly  lists  by  state, 
region,  and  commodity  categories.  In  fiscal 
year  1967,  the  most  recent  period  for  which 
figures  liave  been  made  available,  100  com- 
panies accounted  for  65.5%  ol  the  military 
prime  contracts 

The  top  military  contractor  for  that  year 
was  the  McDonnell-Douglas  Corporation, 
which  represented  the  merger  of  two  com- 
panies that  had  been  among  the  country's 
leaders.  This  company  received  over  82.1 
billion  in  defen.se  contracts,  accounting  for 
54  of     the     total     awarded.     McDonnell- 

Douglas  produces  the  F-4  Phantom  series 
of  fighters  and  reconnaissance  aircraft  The 
General  Dynamics  Corporation,  with  over 
81  8  billion  in  defense  contracts,  account- 
ing for  4.7'~  of  the  total,  wiis  second  on  the 
list  General  Dynamics,  whose  contracts  in- 
clude the  F-111  iTFX)  aircraft,  as  previously 
mentioned,  also  pnxluces  missiles  and  ships. 
L'x:kheed  Aircraft  Corporation  was  the  third 
largest  contractor  m  fiscal  1967.  with  $1  8 
billion;  General  Electric  Company  was  fourth. 
with    more    than    81.2    billion;    and    United 
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Alrcralt  Corporation  was  fifth,  with  nearly 
81  I  billion  The  top  ten  Included  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  in 
eighth  place  with  $673  million  in  defense 
conrracts 

Some  states  are  well  favored  by  the  largest 
contractors  and  therefore  possess  stronger 
Interests  than  others  In  the  perpetuation 
of  the  .-^vstem  California  was  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  with  over  >6  6  billion,  which  com- 
prised 17  9  of  the  total  The  Identity  of  the 
.second  state  on  the  list  led  one  reporter  t« 
wrl'e: 

President  Johnson's  home  state  of  Texas 
which  onlv  .i  few  years  ago  ranked  seventh 
among  the  states  'getting  prime  defen.'e 
contract  now  has  nosed  out  New  York  for 
No   2  spot    Pentagon  figures  showed  today  '  ' 

Although  there  are  many  changes  from 
year  to  year  in  the  list  of  prime  contractor? 
the  cluster  at  the  top  i?  a  hard  core  ' 
Eight  of  the  top  ten  prime  contractors  in 
fiscal  UI67  were  In  the  top  ten  In  thn 
period  1958-1960;  seven,  m  the  period  1951- 
1953;  and  six  :n  the  period  1940-1944  Fn.- 
companie.s — Douglas  (now  part  of  McDonnell- 
Douglas).  Lockheed  Aircraft,  General  Eler- 
trie,  and  United  Aircraft — have  been  in  th*- 
top  ten  for  the  past  23  years. 

MARIETTA    ON    THE    MAKE 

The  benelactions  of  defense  contractli.c 
appear  more  dramatic  still  when  speclfic 
examples  are  considered  One  good  Ulustm- 
tion  IS  the  city  vif  Marietta  Georgia  Lo,-k- 
heed-Georgla  Company,  a  division  <if  Lik-'k- 
heed  .Aircraft  Corporation.  Is  located  m 
Marietta  and  Is  the  largest  .single  industrial 
organization  In  the  Soutlieast  .About  90  ' 
of  Lockheed-Georgia  s  business  stems  irom 
defense  contracts,  the  most  Important  cf 
which  now  arc  for  the  development  and 
building  of  the  C-5A  military  transpo.-t 
I  worth  about  SI  4  billion)  and  for  prodr.  - 
tlon  of  the  C  141  Starltfter  i  worth  another 
8600  million  or  more) 

Lockheed-Georgia  pays  about  *200  million 
a  year  m  wages  to  26.000  workers  drawn  from 
about  55  of  Georgia's  159  counties — about 
one  third  of  the  state  Marietta's  mayor. 
Howard  .Atherton.  has  said  the  impact  ui 
Lockheed-Georgia  on  his  city's  economy  Is 
"almost  imme^urable  "  Robert  Cox.  a 
Machinists  Union  leader  in  Marietta,  said 
defense  spending  "would  almost  have  to  be 
considered  a  major  ingredient  in  the  con- 
tinuing low  rate  of  uneniplovinent  in  the 
metropolitan  .Atlanta  area  "  Lockheed  buvs 
everything  irom  soft  drinks  to  metal  parts 
from  Georgia  suppliers  Last  year,  the  com- 
pany spent  $113  million  with  about  1,720 
suppliers,    many    of    them   small    businessf- 

Lockheed-Georgia  offers  so  good  an  example 
of  spreading  prosperity  In  a  defense-orienteu 
economy  that  the  Pentagon  tited  It  proud'.v 
In  its  Defense  Indu'itrjj  Bulletin,  as  follow.s 

"Major  subcontractors  and  subsystems 
contracts  on  the  Starllfter  arc  shared  bv 
33  companies  over  the  United  States  What- 
ever the  total  of  the  employees  of  the  sub- 
contractors and  '.endors  who  draw  their 
paychecks  from  funds  derived  from  the 
C-141.  it  can  be  multiplied  by  five  to  eive 
a  truer  estimate  of  the  number  whose  live- 
lihood is  ,i!fccted  by  this  defense  program 
This  is  because  in  the  conununities  Involved 
there  are  grocers,  clothiers,  furniture  dealer;, 
appliance  dealers,  etc .  who  feed,  clothe, 
house  and,  generally,  care  for  the  needs  >■'. 
those  who  are  working  specifically  on  a  tic- 
fense  contract. 

■After  receiving  the  prime  contract  on  the 
airfraine  oi  "he  C-141  from  the  Air  Force 
Svslems  Commands  .Aeronautical  System? 
Division,  Lockheed's  plant  In  Georpia  sublet 
the  wing  to  .Avco  Corporation  m  Nashville. 
Tenn..  in  competitive  bidding  The  wing  m- 
cludes  a  fuel  pump.  The  Tennessee  subcon- 
tractor n:  Avco  obtained  the  fuel  pump  from 
Pesco   in   Bedford.   Ohio    To   build   the  fuel 
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pump.  Pesco  needed,  among  other  things, 
a  switch  and  a  cannon  plug.  The  Ohio  firm 
bought  the  switch  from  the  Micro  Devices 
Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  the  cannon 
plug  from  a  concern  in  Los  Aneeles.  Califor- 
nia 

At  this  point,  the  defense  dollar  really  be- 
gins to  flow  into  communities  over  the 
United  States  Micro  of  Ohio  gathers  com- 
ponents for  the  switch  from  the  following 
.ireas:  wire,  irom  Westbury,  NY.;  glass, 
Shanton,  Conn  :  electrical  material,  Chicago 
and  New  York:  disc,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
springs,  Cincinnati;  ceramics,  Paramoit. 
Calif  ,  and  Sun  Priilrle.  Wis  ;  epoxy,  Canton, 
Mass.;  and  silver  from  New  York  City.  The 
Los  Angeles  firm  providing  the  cannon  plug 
:i>r  Pesco's  fuel  pump  follows  a  similar  pat- 
tern m  obtaining  components  from  com- 
panies spread  out  over  the  nation.  .  .  . 

"A  traclntr  of  the  p.ith  of  the  defense  dol- 
:.'ir  through  the  subcontracting  and  vending 
program  iinoUlng  other  parts  of  the  Star- 

;tter  would  find  it  m  virtually  every  state 
joing  from   prime  contractor  to  major  sub- 

onlractors  into  the  third  and  fourth  levels 
'o  vendors  and  suppliers  ad  infinitum.  For 
.'X.imple.  Rohr  Corporation  of  Chula  Vista. 
Calif.,  l.irgest  C-141  subcontr;'.ctor,  sublets 
49"^;  of  Its  contract  on  engine  nacelles.  Com- 
panies receiving  this  49':  from  Rohr,  in  turn 
-ublet40':  of  their  part  to  other  firms.  Rohr's 
subcontractors  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made  totaled  $86  9  million;  since  then  addi- 
•lonal  millions  are  being  negotiated  for  fol- 
;ow-on  C-14rs"  ' 

ARMS    FOR    SALK 

No  review  of  U  S.  defense  business  would 
be  complete  without  inclusion  of  the  gov- 
ernment's own  mercantile  interest  In  It,  for 
■he  United  Slates  engages  In  the  sale  of  arms 
.is  a  source  of  revenue  for  the  Treasury.  In 
iact,  the  United  States  is  the  world's  princl- 
:jal  arms  supplier  This  is  not  surprising,  or 
novel.  The  United  States  was  the  arsenal  of 
democracy  in  two  world  wars.  And  in  the 
ijeriod  Immediately  after  World  War  II.  it 
malnudned  Its  role  as  arms  supplier  in  order 
to  bolster  Western  Europe  against  threat- 
ened Communist  aggression. 

From  1949  to  1962  the  U.S.  Government 
alone  i  not  counting  private  arms  sales)  sold 
$16  1  billion  worth  of  military  arms  to  other 
.  ountrles  .ind  gave  away  about  $30.2  billion. 
since  1962.  when  the  current  arms  sales  pro- 
gram began.  Pentagon  officials  have  been 
..s  aggressive  as  private  arms  merchants, 
with  the  result  that  the  United  States  has 
Fold  over  $11.1  billion  worth  of  arms.  In  a 
speech  m  Los  Angeles  in  the  spring  of  1966, 
•he  Pentagon  official  m  charge  of  the  sales 
program  proudly  estimated  that  It  had 
MPlded  $1  billion  In  profits  for  American 
:ndustry  and  1,2  million  man-years  of  em- 
jiloyment  for  companies  throughout  the 
■ountry. 

So  aggressive  has  been  the  Pentagon  in 
.elling  abroad  that  for  several  years  It  man- 
.t;ed  to  tise  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  pro- 
•.  ide  easy  credit  for  poorer,  underdeveloped 
r.ations.  much  like  the  easy-credit  terms  that 
:!  uirish  between  retailers  and  ghetto  inhab- 
.'ants. 

Congress,  ar.sered  by  disclosures  of  so- 
'  rilled  "Country  X"  accounts,  ended  the  prac- 
tice in  1967  and  put  ceilings  on  the  grants 
;.nd  sales  of  arms  to  Latin  America  and 
.Africa.  However,  the  sale  of  arms  abroad  con- 
•mues  to  be  a  bla — very  big — business. 

PRESSLTIE    ON    THE    PENTAGON 

.An  easy  way  to  dramatize  the  potential  for 
■vhat  Eisenhower  labeled  as  "unwarranted 
.i.tluence.  whether  sought  or  unsought,"  Is  to 
:iersonalize  it.  Shortly  after  Clark  Clifford  was 
uosignated  Secretary  of  Defense,  early  in  1968. 

olumnists  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson 
ijointed  out  that  his  law  clients  had  ranged 

from  the  far-flung  duPont  de  Nemours  to 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  from  Gen- 
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eral  Electric  to  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  and  Phil- 
lips Petroleum."  Although  the  in.slnuation 
may  have  been  a  nonsequitur.  since  many  of 
Clifford's  predece.ssors  also  had  come  from  the 
ranks  of  big  business,  including  defense  busi- 
ness, the  story  had  an  ominous  ring. 

Equally  ominous  to  some  has  been  the 
practice  of  defense  contractors  who  hire  mili- 
tary men  for  big  jobs.  Shortly  before  Kisen- 
hower's  farewell  speech  a  House  subcommit- 
tee disclosed  that  more  than  1.400  retired 
officers  of  the  rank  of  major  or  above,  in- 
cluding 261  of  general  or  flag  rank,  were  cm- 
ployed  by  the  leading  100  defense  contractors. 
General  Dynamics,  headed  by  former  .Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Prank  Pace,  led  with  187, 
including  27  retired  generals  and  adniirals. 

Tliere  have  been  no  recent  similar  esti- 
mates, but  there  is  ample  evidence  that  de- 
fense contractors  continue  to  recruit  avidly 
among  retired  high-ranking  officers.  To  men- 
tion Just  a  few  instatjces: 

General  Curtis  E.  LeMay.  retired  Air  Force 
Chief  of  Staff,  is  President  and  Board  Chair- 
man of  the  Networks  Electronic  Corixjration, 
Chatsworth,  Cahfoniia 

General  Lauris  Norstad.  tormer  .'supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe,  is  President 
of  Owens-Corning  Fiberelas  Corporation. 

General  Mark  E,  Bradley,  former  chief  of 
tlie  Air  Force  I.ogl.-tics  Command,  is  .Assistant 
to  the  President  of  Garrett  Corporation,  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Vice  Admiral  William  Ra)x>rn,  developer  of 
the  Polaris  submarine  missiles  and  frrmer 
Director  of  the  Central  Intellieence  Aeency. 
IS  a  Vice  President  of  Aerojet-General  Corpo- 
ration, Azusa,  California 

General  Paul  L  Freeman,  the  former  Com- 
manding General  of  tlie  Continental  Army 
Command,  is  a  Vice  President  of  the  Mellon- 
ics  Systems  Development  Division  of  Litton 
Industries. 

Several  years  aeo  as  a  reporter  on  a  tele- 
vision panel  show,  I  asked  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force.  Dudley  C.  Sharp,  whether 
he  thought  high-ranking  officers  should  be 
barred  from  taking  top  defense-industry  jobs. 
His  reply  was: 

"I  would  hate  to  see  this  happen.  I  think 
that  the  officers  that  take  jobs  in  private 
Industry  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
defense  of  this  country  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  can  offer  ir.dustry." 

When  I  followed  up  with  a  question  about 
whether  there  might  not  be  some  danger. 
precisely  because  they  had  special  knowledge, 
that  they  would  provide  their  new  bosses  with 
an  unfair  advant.ige.  Sharp  replied  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  Pentagon  was  ■--ubjected 
to  that  kind  of  pressure." 

I  often  remember  that  statement  in  re- 
calling the  classic  Congressional  testimony 
of  the  late  Admiral  William  M.  Fechteler. 
v^'ho.  after  he  retired  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions, took  a  Job  as  constiltant  to  the  Atomic 
Products  Division  of  General  Electric,  Ad- 
miral Fechteler  explained  to  a  House  sub- 
committee that  he  had  arranged  .some  ap- 
pointments for  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of 
his  company: 

"I  took  him  to  see  Mr.  Gates.  (Thomas  L 
Gates,  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  later  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.)  I  took  him  in  to  see  Ad- 
miral Burke,  (Arleigh  Burke,  then  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.)  He  had  not  met  Admiral 
Btirke  before.  And  then  I  made  apixjintment-s 
for  him  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ships.  But  I  did  not  accompany  him  there, 
because  those  are  material  bureaus  which 
make  contracts,  and  I  stucliovsl-/  avoid  even 
being  in  the  room  when  anybody  talks  about 
contracts."  - 

AGGRESSIVE    LOBBYISTS 

The  military-industrial  complex  includes 
certain  pressure  groups.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  are  the  organizations  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  supporters,  led  by  men  with 
strong  emotional  and  careerist  ties  to  the 
services  and  virtually  financed  by  the  defense 
contractors. 

The  Association  of  the  U.S.  Army,  the  Air 
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Force  Association,  and  the  Navy  League — 
each  with  chapters  throughout  the  country  — 
are  composed  of  acti\e.  reser\e.  and  retired 
members  of  the  .Armed  Forces,  and  of  defense 
contractors,  community  leaders,  and  other 
.supporters.  These  organi/ations  are  financed 
by  membership  fees,  payments  for  contrac- 
tors' cxhilDlts  at  annual  cniiventlons.  sub- 
scriptioii.s  to  dinner  meetings  and  rallies,  and 
iKUertisements  in  olTicial  publications  They 
are  regarded  as  the  ci\  ilian  ".irm"  or  "spokes- 
men" of  their  respective  ser\iccs.  and  their 
officers  maintain  close  contact  with  the  ac- 
tive Chilian  iind  military  leaders  of  the  .serv- 
ices They  tinabashedly  campaicn  In  l:)ehalf 
of  policies  advocated  by  the  active  .Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  leaders  Occasionally 
they  even  choose  sides  between  the  military 
and  the  civilians  in  government,  usually  in 
favor  of  expanded  military  forces  .ind  bigger 
and  better  weapons,  and  in  o)5positlon  to 
].>olicies  I  hat  suggest  reduced  "jireparedness." 

In  its  annual  meeting  C'f  1967  (he  .Associa- 
tion of  the  US,  -Army  welcomed  the  decision 
to  produce  and  deploy  the  ABM  system  which 
the  .Army  had  so  long  ad\ocated  (more  on 
this  presently);  in  its  annual  meeting  the 
.Air  Force  .A.ssoclation  urged  "contract  de- 
liiiitlon"  of  ;in  advanced  manned  strategic 
bomber,  procurement  and  deplcyment  of  an 
improved  manned  interceptor,  the  F-12,  and 
production  of  the  S.ST  si'personic  transport; 
and  in  its  annual  meetlne  the  Naiy  Leacue 
called  for  additional  ships-  especially  nu- 
clear-powered carriers  and  submarines. 

The  Military  .Services,  of  course,  carry  on 
their  own  direct  lobbying  and  public  rela- 
tions campaigns  Thev  malnt,\in  legislative 
liaison  staffs  with  officers  stationed  in  the 
Capitol  and  concern  themselves  with  lecisla- 
tion  on  the  budget,  Ijroad  inilitarv  policies, 
pay.  promotion,  retirement,  housine.  medi- 
cal care  and—  not  least-  the  miilt.try  con- 
struction programs  that  provide  most  of  the 
"pork  barrel"  projects  Tlie  Military  Services 
thus  keep  members  of  Coneress  informed 
and  solicit  their  Interest  in  particular  [uro- 
grams In  this  way  they  have  consistently 
created  Congressional  support  for  certain  ex- 
panded arms  programs  even  when  the  White 
House  has  opposed  them. 

Of  course  many  menibers  of  Congress  are 
active  reservists,  come  from  areas  dependent 
on  weapons  manufacturine.  or  are  depend- 
ent on  other  forms  of  military  largess — a 
military  base,  for  example  It  is  by  now  an  old 
saw  that  if  Georsia.  the  home  state  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, received  another  military  installa- 
lion.  It  would  sink 

WOOING    OF    THE    TFX 

The  TFX  story  is  probably  the  most  out- 
standing example  of  the  pressures  that  can 
be  identified  In  the  military-industrial  com- 
I'lex — pressures  that  are  still  reverberating, 
in  this  case,  more  than  hve  years  after  the 
inltl.il  Pentagon  announcement  rf  the  award 
of  a  potential  $7  billion  contract  to  the  Gen- 
eral Dynamics  Corporation. 

The  TFX  (Tactical  Fiahter.  Experimental!. 
later  n.-^iined  the  F-III.  a  let  fighter-bomber, 
was  ihc  blszpest  contracting  plum  since 
World  War  11  The  competition  for  the  con- 
tract cieveloped  between  Boelnc.  with  head- 
qvinrters  in  Seattle,  and  General  Dynamics, 
with  corporate  lieadquarters  in  New  Ycrk. 
Boeing  planned  to  place  the  work  in  its 
Wichlti.  Kansas  plant-  General  Dynamics 
planned  to  develop  and  build  the  plane  in  its 
Convair  cii vision  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas 

Inevitably,  the  politics  of  eeopraphv  drew 
public  notice  Tlie  then  Vice  President,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  was  from  Texas:  the  first 
Secretary  cf  the  Navy  in  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration. John  B.  Connalh,  was  Gover- 
nor of  Texas  and  a  close  friend  and  associate 
of  Johnson;  and  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Fred  Korth,  was  ov.p  cf  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens  of  Texas.  .A  Congressional 
committee  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
bank   of   which    Korth   had    been   president 
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held  the  Oenera!  Dynamics  checking  ac- 
count in  Forth  Worth 

Meanwhile  a  number  of  members  of  Con- 
gress were  also  interested  In  the  TPX  award: 

Several  of  them  were  in  t<^juch  with  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  Eugene  Zuckert  dur- 
ing the  contract  negotiations  One  of  them, 
Senator  Mike  M.  nroney  of  Oklahoma,  said 
la'er  he  had  visited  Zuckerfs  office  'to  re- 
mind him  of  the  vast  government-owned 
plant  in  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  which  the  Doug- 
las \lrCrart  Company  operates  and  Its  larne 
unused  machinery  and  manpower  capabil- 
ities ■'  '  .  . 

Senat^.r  Stuart  Symington  of  Missouri,  a 
former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  visited 
Zuckert  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  Missouri 
companies  obtaining  subcontract*  from 
whichever  manufacturer  got  the  prime  con- 
tract. 

3«nator  Warren  Magnuson  of  Washington 
inquired  about  the  status  of  the  competition. 
His  fellow  Washingtonlan.  Senator  Henry 
M  Jackson,  frequent  b\itt  of  the  Jape  that 
he  is  the  3enat..r  from  Boeing."  openly  said 
he  had  insisted  on  an  Investigation  when 
Boeing  did  not  win  the  contract 

Senators  Frank  Carlson  and  .lames  B 
Pearson,  .ind  Representative  Garner  E. 
Shrlver  .\\\  of  Kan.^as  where  Boeing  had  an 
Idle  plant  at  Wichita,  visited  Zuckert  as  a 
group  and  told  the  Air  Force  Secretary  that 
Boeing  could  do  the  Job  better  th.in  Its 
competitor 

Representative  Jim  Wright  of  Fort  Worth. 
Texas,  made  no  bones  about  his  interest  and 
the  reason  for  it 

■In  the  absence  of  a  substantial  contract 
of  this  tvpe.  the  General  Dynamics  team  at 
Port  Worth  was  faced  with  dismemberment. 
It  meant  the  difference  between  employment 
or  unemployment  for  thousands  ot  my  con- 
stituents Let  me  be  completely  frank  I 
talked  about  this  subject  with  evervbody  I 
could  get  to  listen,  both  military  and  civilian 
officials.  That  does  nut  m  my  judgment 
amount  to  undesirable  political  inRuence. 
The  same  sort  of  thing  was  being  attempted 
by  the  other  side."  " 

UNNECESSARY    CONTRACTS' 

In  the  case  of  the  TFX  there  was  at  least 
general  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  such 
an  airplane.  However,  some  large  weapons 
programs  have  been  pushed  hard  by  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  when  there  were 
contentions  that  they  were  not  needed  at  all 
The  United  States  has  spent  almost  $19  bil- 
lion since  World  War  II  on  missile  systems 
that  either  were  never  finished  or  were  out  of 
service  when  finished  because  of  obsolescence. 
And  the  story  might  have  been  -.vorse  The 
B-70  Is  an  example  of  a  major  weapons  sys- 
'em  that  Air  Force  leaders — and  security- 
minded  supporters,  including  contractors — 
persistently  advocated:  It  was  rejected  suc- 
cessively by  the  Elsenhower.  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson  administrations  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  \or  soon  woulu  be)  outmoded  Score 
that  one  agaimt  the  power  of  the  military- 
industrial  complex. 

Controversial  ABM:  Only  the  future  will 
tell  us  how  to  score  Hie  55  billion  ABM  system 
which  Is  being  designed  to  protect  the  United 
States  against  a  possible  ballistic  missile 
attack  by  Communist  China  in  the  1970s. 

The  Army  has  been  pushing  an  antimissile 
defense  for  more  than  ten  years  and  has 
patiently  suffered  the  scorn  of  those  who  first 
said  that  it  was  Impossible  and  now  argtie 
that  It  Is  too  expensive. 

.As  long  ago  as  1957,  General  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  when  he  was  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  appealed  for  a  S3  billion  start  on  such 
a  system,  and  he  found  means  of  getting 
his  top-secret  proposal  Into  the  press  after 
he  ran  up  against  opposition  In  ?he  Eisen- 
hower .Administration  In  1961.  with  Taylor 
back  ;n  favor  at  the  White  House  under 
Kennedy,  the  .Army  renewed  its  campaign. 
Army,  the  magazine  published  by  the  Asso- 
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clatloa  of  the  US  .Army,  fealured  articles 
by  generals  praising  the  Nlke-/.p>i.i  ABM  sys- 
tem and  advertl.^ements  by  Western  Electric 
and  eight  subcontractors  for  the  project  The 
is.«ue  contained  a  map  showing  37  states  that 
were  already  sharing  in  the  research  and  de- 
•.  elopment  work  and  were  likely  to  ^el  more 
if  production  were  approved  Next  the  House 
and  Senate  rang  with  speeches  calling  for 
Nlke-Zeus  production  to  start  immediately. 
And  in  1963  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  a  re- 
-pr\e  general  in  the  Army,  forced  the  first 
^pcrpt  session  of  the  Senate  since  World  War 
II  in  an  effort  to  win  an  appropriation  for 
a  production  start  on  an  American  antimis- 
sile defense  He  lost  The  Kennedy  Admlnls- 
tr.itlon  iUcressfuUy  resisted  that  pressure 

But  now.  ten  years  after  the  .start  of  the 
cimpalgn,  the  John-son  .Admlnlstratl>in  has 
relented  in  part  A  lull  ABM  defense  network 
agaln.st  a  possible  missile  .ittack  from  the 
U  3  SB  Is  still  considered  pointless  to  under- 
t»ke — It  would  cost  more  than  $30  billion 
under  existing  conditions-  because  the  So- 
viets' ballistic  missile  fi>rcp  Is  so  powerful  that 
the  ABM  defetise  admittedly  could  not  cope 
with  't  But  for  a  decade,  at  least,  a  so-called 
thin"  defense  against  China  Is  said  to  be 
worthwhile  Why""  Near  the  end  of  his  term 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  .McNamara  tied  him- 
self in  knot?^  explaining  why.  the  heart  of  his 
Justification  being  that  a  ten-year  Insurance 
policy  against  .i  relatively  small  Chinese 
Communist  nuclear  missile  force  was  worth 
85  billion.  .Argumenta  that  this  might  start 
a  new  arms  race  were  rejected 

V'ofc.t  for  ABM  Long  before  McNamara 
made  his  .innouncement.  Frederic  W  C.^Uns. 
Washington  correspondent  for  the  Rldder 
newsi>aper8.  drew  attention  In  an  article  m 
The  Sew  Republtr  to  some  of  the  Ingredients 
•hat  finally  .may  have  broken  resistance  to 
the  .\BM  'He  noted  the  favorite  ploy  of  the 
industrial  tide  of  the  complex,  this  time  an 
•advertisement  in  7"^e  St-w  York  Times  finan- 
cial .>ectu>n  by  the  ln\e3tment  firm  of  Ar- 
thur Wlesenben:er  &  Co..  which  offered  a 
special  report  on  nine  companies  Involved 
In  the  reseivrch  loid  development  of  Nlke-X 
iforertinner  name  of  the  .\BM>  Tlie  adver- 
tisement listed  the  28  potential  corporate 
benertciarles  of  the  Nlke-X  development  pro- 
gram. Collins  estimated  that  the  28  com- 
panies had  about  300  plants  m  42  states  plus 
Puerto  Rico  and  W.ushlnacton.  DC  and  of- 
fered a  "conservative  »ruess"  that  they  pro- 
vided Jobs  for  1  000  000  employees  The  writer 
then  noted  that  the  plants  were  In  the  do- 
main of  84  Senators  and  172  Repreeentatlves. 

AWARDS    TO    ACADEME 

The  list  of  the  100  largest  prime  contrac- 
tors for  the  military  in  1967  Includes  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  TechnoJogy.  in  sixty- 
.second  place  with  $94  9  million  of  c-ontracts. 
■  ind  Johns  Hopkins  University,  la  seventy- 
third  place  with  S71,l  mflllon.  The  rar.klng 
of  these  universities  among  the  leading  de- 
fense contractors  is  hardly  surprising.  We 
have  lont:  been  .vccustomed  to  the  vital  par- 
ticipation of  the  academic  community  m  na- 
tional defense,  from  the  first  nuclear  chain 
reaction  ..I  'he  University  "f  Chicago  la 
World  War  II  to  the  recent  .irrangements 
between  maiiy  universities  and  rJie  Central 
Intelllsence  Agency.  And  the  Eisenhower 
farewell  speech  brought  out.  as  no  hljh  gov- 
ernment official  before  or  since  has  done  with 
equal  candor,  the  "proepect  cvf  domination  of 
the  nation's  scholars  by  Federal  employment. 
project  allocations  and  the  [-"'V-cr     f  money. " 

The  Pentagon  awards  ^ome  $700  million  a 
year  in  contract*  to  universities,  colleges, 
and  other  nonprofit  Institutions.  Without 
this  kind  of  money,  as  noted  in  a  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  .Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  "the  whole  character  of 
many  universities'  research  programs  (and 
In  consequence  their  instructional  programs) 
would  change.  Faculties  in  many  instances 
would  shrink.  Many  research  cfforu  would 
have  to  be  abandoned  completely.  Others 
would     be    sharply     curtailed." "    Thus,    aa 
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Elsenhower  warned,  many  universities  have 
indeed  become  dependent  un  the  govern- 
ment, not  only  for  research  activities,  but 
also  for  faculties  and  instructional  programs 
Perhaps  his  own  experience  as  President  of 
Columbia  University  and  his  brother's  .is 
President  of  Johns  Hopkins  made  El.senhower 
specially  conscious  of  his  problem 

Recent  Incidents  un  campuses  across  the 
country  have  called  attention  to  a  general 
unea-siness.  If  not  rebellion,  against  govern- 
ment research  contracting  on  purely  polltlcai 
^rrounds  .At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
two  $1.000  000  research  contracts  for  mea,s- 
i.rlng  the  etTectlveness  of  (.hemical-blologlcal 
warfare  viere  canceled  after  .some  professors 
threatened  to  wear  gas  ma.sks  at  commence- 
ment. At  Cornell  University  the  faculty 
voted  to  cut  ties  with  the  Cornell  Aero- 
nautical Laboratory  because  the  laboratorv 
liad  received  a  $1.600  000  contract  to  plai' 
counter-insurgency  projects  In  Thailand 

Even   such   a   relatively    independent    an ' 
vi-ell-endurlng    Institution    as    Harvard    Unl- 
\ersiry  has  encountered  .serious  povernmen" 
pressure  on   '  how   things  are  to  be  done   ii 
laboratories  and  who  may  or  may  not  appen- 
in    them."    Dr    Nathan    M     Pu.sey.    Preslden- 
of    Harvard,    once    complained     He    referrp 
specifically    to    the    arrangement    with    tl  ■ 
.\tomlc  Energy  Comml.s.slon  for  malntenan  ■• 
cjf  the  •?12  million  electron  accelerator  on  t  >-. 
imlverstty    grounds     The    government    pat' 
the  cost  of  construction;   Harvard  and  M  I  '\ 
shared     a     $j     mlllion-a-ycar     contract     : 
operate    it     It    was    Intended    for   "free   anr 
;nfettered  academic  research  of  an  unclassi 
hed  nature,"  but  the  government  Insisted  >  . 
federal  security  regulations  that  seemed  ni^  r  • 
appropriate   to  u  military  site   than   a   iini- 
•.erslty    campus.    Harvard    resisted    and    \vi 
many    concessions,    but    finally    signed     f. 
contract. 

CONCLUSION 

Having  identified,  described,  and  examine  : 
certain    aspects    of    the    mllltary-lndustrl.i 
complex,  we  must  consider  its  impllcatlor 
for   us    Could   the   United   States   become    . 
garrlion  state  in  which  most  of  its  cnergU- 
are  devoted  to  arms?  Could  the  pressures  .  : 
war    and    the    frustrations    of    internatlon.i; 
.iifalrs  pave  the  way  to  a  military  coup  sue 
is  'hat  deplclted  in  the  novel  i'l'tcn  Ua^r 
''•lay!    .Xre    the    appeals    for    peace    and    di 
.irmament  being  selfishly  balked  by  the  ves-- 
ed  interests  of  the  military-Industrial  com 
plex'  These  are  ancient  forebodings  in  U  ; 
hlstcry.  and  the  fact  that  they  linger  reveal- 
a    national    awareness   of    our    vulnerablli- 
For  It  cannot  be  denied  that   the  militarv- 
mdustrlal    complex    flourishes    m    war    an'! 
during  the  threat  of  war. 

CHECKS    AND    nALANCES 

Yet  this  awareness  tf  icar  vulnerability  !■ 
self  constitutes  considerable  protection  :  r 
us  For  example,  we  are  often  troubled  1  ■ 
the  intervention  of  the  military  In  "civilian" 
afTalrs  But  we  can  take  encouragement  fro:;; 
*he  very  openness  of  that  Intervention.  Whrr. 
Oeneral  Earle  O.  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  i  f 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  boldly  and  public: 
'iisagrees  with  the  secretary  of  Defense  >  :■ 
policies  for  the  war  in  Vietnam  or  on  tv.e 
■  lesirabillty  of  constructing  a  full-scale  anti- 
balUstic  missile  defense  system,  and  when 
General  Wallace  M.  Greene,  the  commanu- 
ant  of  the  .Marine  Corps,  publicly  demands  .. 
irreater  tiational  devotion  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam than  to  the  social  revolution  In  the 
streets  of  .America — these  expressions  by  ^h.e 
military  serve  to  Identify  them  publicly  wit'- 
recognizable  political  attitudes.  By  jolnln? 
the  public  debate  In  a  manner  that  is  au- 
thorised under  our  system,  they  also  '^et 
themselves  up  as  targets  in  that  debate. 

Moreover,  .as  we  have  learned  from  expe- 
rience, the  military  are  not  always  unani- 
mous In  their  professional  view  of  the  world 
and  in  their  demands  on  the  budget  Tlieir 
rivalries  for  funds  have  sometimes  exploded 
In    fierce    public    lobbying    and    Internecine 
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bureaucratic  warfare.  This,  too,  mitigates 
..gainst  concerted  action  by  the  military  to 
influence  public  policy.  In  addition,  far  from 
>  hallenging  civilian  control,  the  military 
.eaders  in  recent  years  have  complained  of 
I  tvlllans  dominating  the  military  in  their 
professional  competence.  The  complaint  does 
iionor  to  the  principle  of  our  democratic 
-vstem. 

insofar  as  the  economic  threat  of  the  mlU- 
'  irv-industrlal  complex  is  concerned,  It  ap- 
,.ears  to  reflect  largely  the  familiar  dangers 
t   huge  concentrations  of  economic  power. 
\nd  there  is  recurring  evidence  of  the  gov- 
nimenfs  capacity  to  cope  with  the  indus- 
n.il   giants    During   the  Kennedy  Admlnls- 
ratlon  we  saw  the  Secretary  of  Defense  lead 
:ie  charge  against  a  sudden  increase  In  the 
rice  of  steel.  In  the  Johnson  Admlnlstra- 
■lon,  m  November  1965.  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary   also    led    in    thttarting    aluminum    and 
■  p'per  j.rice  increases  by  threats  to  use  the 
■.  itlonal  stockpiles 

Another  safety  factor  Is  that  not  all  states 

i.d  communities  share  equally  In  the  defense 

■isiness  despite  the  fervent  Administration 

.ilviiies  of  the  military-Industrial  complex, 

ven  within  Its  own  constituencies.  The  re- 

iilt    Is   high-pitched   competition   Involving 

.efen.se  contractors  and  their  political.  mlU- 

,ry.   legislative,   and   other   allies    A  single 

efense  .inproprl.itlons  bill  usually  occupies 

.'veral  do.;en  members  of  Congress  and  sev- 

'.\\  committee  staffs  for  the  better  part  of  six 

.  .nths.  and   not   all  of  these  Congressmen 

,ve  the  same  concerns  and  motives. 

riie  competing  demands  of  special  Interest 

roups  that  focus  on  major  decisions  often 

ncel   each   other   out.   .A   Conpressman,  for 

\ample.   ;ni?ht   be  an   Army   reservist  with 

strong  tenc.ency  toward  its  doctrine  of  na- 

•    .nal  strategy  which  calls  for  certain  types 

:  mllitarv  preparedness  and  weaponry;  but 

0  would  Vote  1-  r  an  Air  Force  appropriation 

It  meant  a  factory  for  his  home  city:   a 

..vy  apprcpriaiion  if  he  were  rallied  by  his 

.uiical    leaders    on    Capitol    Hill,    and    an 

ross-the-board  economy  cut  if  he  needed 

trade  a  vote  with  Wilbur  Mills.  Chairman 

■.he  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

TAKING    NOTHING    FOR    GRANTED 

Ihe  problem  that  confronts  us  is  whether 
.■  can  continue  to  depend  on  these  coun- 
rvalling  pressures;  or  whether  at  some 
■mt  in  our  future— nearer  than  ■we  like  to 

;uaglne.  perhaps — the  disparate  impulses 
,at  go  into  the  military-industrial  complex, 
iielng  from  a  crass  de;-;ire  for  profits  to  hon- 
t  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  may 
ilesce  in  sucn  a  powerful  advocacy  of  more 
id  better  weapons  and  in  such  potent  oppo- 
iion  to  arms  control  that  the  entire  coun- 
.•  will  be  drawn  to  support  this  position, 
i  am  not  sucgestinc  that  the  threat  of  our 
.uustrial-military  complex  Is  based  in  any 
,v    on     a    miiitary-industrial     conspiracy. 

"  .-.ere  is  no  more  of  a  conspiracy  here  than  In 

imerous    other    mafers    where    legitimate 

)hies    influence    public    policy   makers,    or 

.ere   conflicts    ci   interest   affect  decisions 

the  legislative  and  executive  arms  of  gov- 

;nment.  The  free  enterprise  system  is  fre- 

lentlv    comprcniised,    and    political    Judg- 

.ents  influence  every  aspect  rf  our  national 

■?tirity — but    ;.r,t    because    of    conspiracies. 

:ither"  I  r.m  urci'.i?  that  we  keep  in  mind  the 

..-^enhower    admonition;    "We    should    take 

thing  for  eranted.  .  .  .  Only  an  alert  and 

r.Qwledgeable     citizenry     can     compel     the 

I'jper  meshliic  cf  the  huge  industrial  ma- 

;ir.ery  of  defense  •with  our  peaceful  meth- 

-is  and  gorils.  sj  that  security  and  liberty 

.nay  prosper  together." 
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'-  "Partners  in  Search  of  Policies,"  Educa- 
tional Record.  July  1963. 
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drawal  of  all  outside  military  forces  from 
South  Vietnam,  including  both  United 
States  and  North  Vietnamese. 

Eighth.  No  unilateral  withdrawal  or 
military  escalation  by  the  United  States. 


AN  EIGHT-POINT  PROGRAM  FOR 
PEACE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR 
A  POLITICAL  SETTLEMENT  IN 
VIETNAM 


JAKE  PICKLE:  THE  VETERANS" 
VOICE 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    VOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  call  to  the  att^ention  of  the  House 
a  recent  statement  on  Vietnam  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  July  26,  1968, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

A  most  distinguished  group  of  Amer- 
icans, headed  by  Dr.  Clark  Kerr  have 
proposed  an  enlightened  program  for 
obtaining  peace  in  Vietnam. 

The  other  officers  and  cosipners  of  the 
declaration  include:  The  Moet  Reverend 
John  J.  Dougherty,  president,  Seton  Hall 
University;  Mr.  Philip  M.  Klutznick, 
chairman  of  the  board.  American  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.;  Dr.  Daniel  Patrick  Moyni- 
han,  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies, 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
president,  United  Auto  Workers;  the 
Right  Reverend  Leland  Stark,  bishop, 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Newark,  and  Mr. 
Earl  P.  Stevenson,  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.. 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

This  eight-point  program  is  presented 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Committee  for  a  Political  Settlement  in 
Vietnam. 

I  offer  it  now  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  hope  that  they  shall  con- 
sider carefully  its  proposals.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  I  can  and  do  support,  for  it  so 
nearly  parallels  my  own  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  commend  the 
proposals  of  the  Committee  for  a  Political 
Settlement  in  Vietnam. 

First.  An  immediate  standstill  cease- 
fire by  all  sides,  starting  with  an  end  of 
U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Second.  International  peacekeeping 
machinery. 

Third.  Free  elections  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  can  be  chosen 
democratically  by  the  people  and  not  im- 
posed by  Washington  or  Hanoi,  with  an 
agreement  by  all  parties  to  accept  the 
results  of  the  election. 

Fourth.  Full  freedom  for  all  political 
groups  in  South  Vietnam  to  organize, 
campaign,  and  present  their  candidates 
and  prog'-ams. 

Fifth.  U.S.  support  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic reconstruction,  including  an  ex- 
tensive land  reform  program. 

Sixth.  Assurance  by  the  resulting  gov- 
ernment   of    protection    of    minorities 
against  reprisals  before  the  international 
peacekeeping  corps  departs. 
Seventh.  Arrangements  for  the  with- 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  2,  1968 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  .strength  and  dedication  Jake  Pickle, 
my  Texas  colleague  from  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District,  brings  to  bear  in  rep- 
resenting the  veterans  of  his  district  al- 
most earns  liim  the  title  of  ex  officio 
member  of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

During  the  years  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee and  shared  experiencps  m  Con- 
gress with  Jake.  I  liave  been  impressed 
with  Ills  record  of  strong  .^ui^port  for  our 
veterans,  and  with  the  alertness  of  his 
watclidogging    of   veterans   matters. 

Earlier  this  year  a  problem  developed 
which  threat^ened  severely  the  progress 
of  the  community  nursing  home  pro- 
gram— a  program  which  allows  a  veteran 
patient  to  be  located  close  to  his  home 
and  family  during  the  important  time 
of  convalescence.  J.'\ke  immediately  and 
singly  joined  v.'ith  me  in  sponsoring  cor- 
lective  legislation,  and  he  appeared  as  an 
effective  witness  in  the  subsequent  hear- 
ings. We  are  still  working  out  the  details 
of  this  matter,  but  the  fact  that  the 
problem  was  perceived  and  acted  upon 
so  early  puts  us  way  ahead  of  the  came. 

J.ake  proved  ins  mettle  as  a  scrapper 
then,  and  lie  lia.^;  done  so  before. 

W.  H.  McGregor,  the  department  ad- 
jutant of  the  American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Texas,  noted  an  important  pro- 
gram when  he  wrote  to  Jake: 

On  behalf  cf  the  Legionnaires  of  Texas, 
.'■.nd  the  men  in  our  fighting  forces  at  this 
time.  I  wl.sh  to  thank  you  for  your  support 
of  the  improved  veterans  home  loan  bill 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  week.  This  was  Indeed  a  worthwhile  bill 
and  it  is  always  encouraging  to  know  that 
niy  own  Representative  supported  the 
measure. 

Jake  argued  for  passaee  of  that  VA 
home  loan  bill  on  the  House  floor  back 
on  March  26.  1968.  and  as  you  recall,  its 
pas=;acre  increased  the  VA  home  loan  from 
S7,500  to  $12,500,  and  made  adjustments 
in  the  interest  celling  to  assure  that 
every  veteran  would  be  able  to  fmd  mort- 
-age  credit  for  the  home  he  .selects. 

Some  feel  that  the  VA  home  loan  pro- 
•Tfim  works  to  the  '-'reatest  benefit  of 
our  young  veterans — the  ones  just  re- 
turning to  civilian  life  and  startim:  their 
families.  And  while  this  may  be  so.  Jake 
has  not  forgotten  the  other  veterans,  and 
their  families  and  dependents  as  well. 

In  August  1967.  Jake  supported  tne 
Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  sweeping  revisions  of  the  veterans' 
laws  ever  made.  Among  other  things  it 
included  cost-of-living  Increases  for 
pensions  paid  to  veterans  and  their  wld- 
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ows  and  dependent  children.  'Aith  the 
largest  Increases  yoinij  to  those  with  the 
lowest  incomes:  tiave  Vietnam  veterans 
the  same  general  level  of  care  afforded  to 
other  wartime  veterans,  includm.^  full 
perusmn  rates,  a  burial  allowancv  ar^d 
dru^s  for  a  Vietnam  veteran  requlrini? 
aid  and  attendai:ce,  authorized  an  al- 
lowance to  purchase  a  specialiv  equipped 
auto  by  a  veteran  vvho  has  a  service- 
connected  loss  of  a  hand  or  f<M>t:  per- 
mitted payiiieiu  for  more  than  one  serv- 
ice-connected physical  los.-. 

AKain.  in  December  1967.  Jkkf.  lined 
up  fur  the  veteran  by  supportm.:  a  bill  I 
sponsored  to  increase  income  limitations 
which  determine  the  amnur'.t  of  a  vet- 
eran's dl.sability  pen.--;o;:  F'>'n.>l.)r.ers  un- 
der this  new  law.  will  be  able  to  receive 
iireater  amounts  of  outside  income,  such 
as  from  social  security,  without  incur- 
ring' a  correspondm^'  pension  reduction. 

The  list  of  his  contributions  could  -:o 
on  and  on  But  I  'Aiil  :u>l  quickly  men- 
tion twa  others,  wh.'-n  ;n  February  of  this 
yesw.  Jak£  rose  to  speak  for  a  bill  to  i;lve 
our  returning,'  Viet:'.;im  '. -teians  aid  In 
t;ettir;  a  ;ob-  -and  I  ■.ujuld  note  that  this 
bill  'Aas  SI  ned  into  law  6  months  later, 
and  a^'ain  m  June  of  this  year  when  Jake 
supported  a  bill  to  increase  the  compen- 
sation rates  for  our  servlce-coi'.nected 
dlsabh'd  vett'rans 

As  a  li'j-year  Navy  veteriui  In  World 
War  II,  'Aith  combat  service  in  nine  sep- 
arate sea  en-'.ai^ements.  Jake  knows  very 
clearly  the  responsibilities  a  «rateful 
country  oues  her  defendm-r  sons  It  is 
an  hor.or  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  .serve 
as  chairman  of  such  an  Important  com- 
mittee as  the  House  Veterans'  AfTalrs 
Committee  but  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
and  a  marked  pride  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  ■^ucJ',  a  capable  collea.iiue  as  Jakz 
Pi.  klk 


CONGF^tlSSMAN  HAMILTON  SUP- 
POKI'S  NATIONAL  STRATEGY 
AGAINST   CTtlME 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-EN-TATIVES 
Fridau.  Au(;u<t  2.   rj6i 

Mr  HAMILTON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extii.d  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  te.xc  of  my  \^eekly 
radio  broadcast  to  Ninth  District  resi- 
dents 

The  flrst  business  of  any  government  Is 
the  safety  of  its  citizens  But  In  America 
we  want  more  We  want  tor  our  citizens  a 
sense  of  security,  a  mood  of  confidence,  an 
absence  of  fear,  and  an  ability  to  move  about 
without  apprehension  o:   assault  or  attack. 

Today  we  cannot  claim  to  have  achieved 
a  nation  free  from  crime.  Crime  marks  the 
life  of  every  .\niencan. 

Tod.iy  crime  iii  America  la  increasing  Ave 
times  taster  than  our  population.  Law  en- 
forcement agencies  struggle  to  meet  the 
challenge  There  are  not  enough  pollcemen- 
they  are  not  paid  enough-  they  lack  the 
necessary  equipment  and  technical  assist- 
ance .^nd  In  many  communities  local  tax 
sources  are  inadequate  to  finance  necessary 
police  operatloTis 

In  our  democracy,  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  dealing  with  crime  does  not  lie 
wi'h  the  national  government  but  with 
the  state  and  locai  communities. 
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.\s  a  nation  we  have  alway."  preaciied  local 
law  enforcement.  And.  as  a  nation,  we  have 
always  practiced  it  Tlie  city  of  New  York 
has  more  law  enforcement  officers  than  the 
entire  federal  government  And  none  of  us 
would  have  It  any  other  way. 

But  today.  I  believe,  the  nattonal  govern- 
ment is  obliged  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
augment  state  and  local  police  efforts,  with- 
out seeking  to  usurp  state  and  local  police 
powers 

So.  I  support  a  national  strategy  against 
crime  that  is  consistent  wltli  the  principle 
that  law  enforcement  Is  primarily  a  local 
responsibility 

I  support  a  nattonal  antl-crlme  strategy 
th.it  seeks  justice  as  well  as  law  and  order. 
For  order  without  justice  and  justice  without 
urder  are  equally  destructive. 

I  support  a  national  anti-orlme  strategy 
that  IS  consistent  with  the  gravity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  crime  problem  m  America, 

Crime  seems  to  be  associated  with  two  pow- 
erful, contemporary,  and  almost  inevitable 
social  trends  the  increasing  urbauUatton  of 
America  and  the  Increasing  youthfulness  of 
.^merlca.  To  cope  with  the  mounting  crime 
ra;e,  the  nation  Is  demanding  almnst  impos- 
sible results  from  undertlnanced.  under- 
statfed,  and  outmoded  police  departments, 
court  systems  and  correctional  institutions 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  tlie  fear  of 
crime  and  violence  h.ia  become  the  constant 
companion  of  many  .Americans. 

This  problem —tlie  problem  of  a  mounting 
crime  rate — is  not  a  phenomenon  of  the  past 
four  years.  On  the  contrary,  the  problem  has 
been  with  us  for  two  decades,  and  only  in 
the  past  four  years  have  we  really  begun  to 
deal  with  It. 

Current  critics  have  pointed  to  an  88  r 
ir.creivse  in  crime  since  1960.  but  what  they 
often  fall  to  mention  Is  that  during  the 
1950's  crime  Increased  at  a  higher  rate — 
98  ;  — and  no  one  during  that  time  proposed 
any  antl-trime  legislation. 

The  first  real  attaclcs  on  crime  were  mount- 
ed by  the  last  two  Democratic  Congresses. 
Now  for  the  tlrst  tune,  the  federal  govern- 
ment LS  furnishing  national  leadership  :n  the 
tight  against  crime.  We  have  pas.seU  •;.(■  Law 
Enforcement  Aoslstance  Act,  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  .iiid  in- 
stituted the  bi-partisan  President's  Crime 
Cummisslon  which  has  conducted  fJie  .'la- 
tion  s  most  comprehenaive  study  on  oruiie 

TTie  Democratic  record  is  a  good  beginning, 
but  the  crime  problem  is  far  too  serious  to 
be  content  with  current  legislation.  So  I  offer 
tbese  recommendations  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  nation's  attack  on  crime: 

1  Support  of  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  That  prin- 
ciple is  that  lederal  funds  should  be  avail- 
able to  local  law  entorcenien'  il,-.  ::  .i  n 
provide  them  with  better  trainuu:  if'ter 
equipment,   and   Ijetter   research    laciilties 

2  Support  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
Act.  which  provides  aid  to  locai  law  en- 
rurcenient  agencies,  court  reforms,  federal 
wire  tapping  regulations,  and  changes  in 
Supreme  Court  decisions 

3.  Support  and  passage  of  a  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  which  will  establish  a  na- 
tional reseanh  center  on  crime  This  na- 
tional research  center  would  concentrate  on 
studies  ul  the  incidence  and  areas  of  crime, 
the  backgrounds  of  criminal  oifenders.  and 
new  techniques  for  the  prevention  and  de- 
tection of  crime 

4.  Passage  of  new  legislation  to  strengthen 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies  by  pm- 
vidlng  them  with  additional  federal  anti- 
crime  officials,  and  by  reorganizing  and  con- 
solidating federal  law  enforcement  agencies. 

5  The  federal  government  should  urge 
ea^h  state  to  establish  a  commission  on  po- 
lice standards.  The  commission  should  write 
statewide  programs  to  encourage  better  edu- 
cation and  training  for  policemen,  higher 
pay.  and  the  use  of  modern  technology  m 
crime  control  equipment. 
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<i  Snire  the  iiUh.est  mcicleiuc  at  rrliiie  is 
c.incpiitr.itf  1  .iiiiong  the  yountr.  the  best  h^pe 
for  reducing  crime  m  .\inerUM  Is  to  reduce 
juvenile  delinquency  I,  therefore,  support 
lei^lslatlon  Ut  rus.slst  the  state  and  local  juve- 
nile .igenrlt's  in  developing  new  plans,  pro- 
gr.iins,  and  .-pecl.i!  facilities  to  deal  with 
youthful  .ii^fiulers,  and.  m  particular,  to 
niodernl/e  ■ir.enile  c'lrt,'-  .oicl  'o  encourage 
them  til  trl'.i-  .-niTc  ''niphii-sl.--  t>i  rehat)llltannf 
the  youiik;  .oul  .•iiiikliikt  them  .ihle  '.n  pl.iv 
useful  ri  '.f-  .:;   ..  i.-.r", 

7.  C'  iit;i;'u'(l  -upp.irt  .md  .n-tlve  enforce- 
ment oi  tne  ,ori-r;.it  h'^-;-'.  it'.on  which  I 
spfinsored  and  ■Mr.cn  -.v.i.^  ■;,>  red  into  law 
this  year. 

I  believe  these  suggestions  to  tiBht  crime 
are  a  substantial  beginning. 

But  tills  strategy,  or  any  other  strategy, 
win  not  finally  cure  the  cancer  of  crime  :n 
our  society 

Crime  is  a  socl.il  problem  that  is  inter- 
woven wltii  every  aspect  of  .\merlcan  life 
As  a  nation,  we  cannot  e.xpect  a  lawful  x  - 
clety  unless  we  also  have  a  just  society 

We  cannot  expect  police  alone,  ir  the 
courts  alone,  or  tuugh  laws  alone  to  ellmlnati 
crime.  So  coupled  with  a  national  strategy 
against  crime,  and  air  desire  ti'  ap,£;ra(!f 
police  department-s  oid  '.o  rii.x.ierri;.e  iTin.- 
laciilties  In  courtrooms,  wc  mus'  stri'.r  •  ■ 
correct    the    conditions    whiih    ru'ecd    rrlme 

In  stiort.  we  must  seek  to  establish  justice 
while  we  also  seek  domestic  crder 

If  we  are  really  to  have  .i  safe  and  secure 
nation,  no  violence  in  the  streets,  and  citi- 
zens tree  from  crime  and  the  .'e.'.r  ni  imr.i 
we  must  have  .i  '.nwful  and  a  just  .America 


IRWIN   OPINION   POLL   RESULTS 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

IN  niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.X  nVK.s^ 
Friday.  Aucimt  _.  I'JUS 

Mr  IRWIN  Mr  Speaker,  you  will  :e- 
call  that  m  the  sprin-;  of  this  year  I 
[joUed  my  constituents  on  a  number  o: 
i.ssue.s  ol  iiniKulance  lacini,'  our  Nation 
The  poll  .ippeared  in  the  Congfession.al 
Reiohi)  of  Pebiuary  29,  1968. 1  am  pleasec; 
to  .say  that  a  number  of  people  rccelvin:; 
the  CoNnRFssioNAL  Recoku  all  over  llu 
country  took  the  time  to  write  to  me  ana 
comment  on  the  poll  and  the  question.^ 
;i  raised. 

Now.  I  am  able  to  preseiit  the  result.'- 
OI  my  poll.  For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues ami  uthers  Interested  In  the  re- 
.sults.  I  am  uomittuiK  for  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  sample  of  the 
text  and  tabulations  that  will  be  mailed 
jjostal  patron  to  every  htmsehold  in  my 
cnii  Tr.s.sional  district 

I  ,11  !i  resident  of  the  Fourth  Conures- 
.sional  Uistiict  will  have  the  njjpoi  tunit;. 
to  read  the  totals  for  the  entire  f^ourtli 
Conitressioaal  District  luxtaposed  to  the 
tabulations  lor  the  municipality  in  which 
he  resides.  For  instance,  the  sample  re- 
port whicii  follows  will  ■:()  10  every  house- 
hold in  Brid^tepoit.  The  recipients  will 
have  available  to  them  the  total  tabula- 
tion lor  the  district  and  the  tabulations 
Imi  liiiu-epMit 

Nine  (jther  :epoits  contamiiv.:  the  saim 
cjuestions  and  containing  the  same  total 
tabulation  for  tiie  Fourth  Conuressional 
District  -Aill  differ  only  in  the  tabulation 
figures  for  the  particular  municipality  to 
which  they  are  belnu  addressed.  In  addi- 
tion to  Bi  id'-teport.  reijorts  are  bein.L 
mailed     to    Fairfield,     Weston,    Wilton, 
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We.stport,  Norwalk.  New  Canaan,  Stam- 
ford. Darien.  and  Greenwich.  The  tabu- 
lations for  each  of  these  municipalities 
will  be  shown  There  arc  a  total  of  10 
municipalities  m  my  coimressional  dis- 
trict. 

Perhaps  I  should  note  that  I  have  com- 
menced my  report  with  a  short  introduc- 
tion readint'  the  .same  for  each  of  the  10 
reports;  the  Questions  and  results  follow. 

Hie  followmi:,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Ir- 
wiii  opinion  poll  results  in  my  ■'Congress- 
man Don  Irwin  at  Work,"  as  sent  to  the 
i)eople  of  Brid'-:cport : 
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I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  pive  you  the 
final  tabulations  of  the  questior.naire  I  sent 
to  you  this  spring.  I  am  m(>st  grateful  tliat 
so  many  individuals  took  tlie  time  to  give 
me  their  preferences  and  m  most  Instances, 
add  comments.  I  am  only  sorry  tliat  I  have 
not  been  able  to  respond  personally  lo  all  the 
comments  as  I  had  hoped  to  do. 

All  the  questionnaires  were  led  ini(j  the 
computer.  Approximately  20.u<)0  (juefition- 
naires  were  returned  [jruriucmg  .ibout  ai.cxiO 
responses. 

Tlie  loUowing  arc  tlie  t.ibulatioiis  iboth  m 
numbers  and  percentages)  lor  Bridgeport, 
.So  that  you  inight  compare  Brldgej50i-t's 
answers   to   the   'ot.ils   :or   the   4th   Cimgres- 
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clonal  District,  the  Iigures  :or  the  District 
..re  L'lven  next  to  the  comparable  iigures  lor 
Bridgeport.  For  example,  in  the  lirst  question 
;)9  2'  iif  Bridgeport's  responder.ts  lavored 
the  legishitlon  designed  to  privent  discrimi- 
nation m  the  sale  i  r  rental  of  housing  com- 
jjared  to  51'  for  the  entire  4th  Congres- 
sional District  and  56.1'  in  Bridgeport  in- 
dicated ojjfKisitinn  as  con.p,ired  to  44,')'  in 
the  whole  District.  In  closing,  I  might  note 
that  sometimes  tlie  percentages  do  nut  add 
up  '  <)  100;  this  IS  because  in  any  sampling 
there  ..re  .i  iiumber  of  "rejects"  { no  .tiiswers, 
lack  of  clarity  in  answering,  etc,  i . 

I   hope  that  you   lu'.d  these  answers  to  be 
as  mterestiiie  .i.s  I  li.n  e. 

Dn.NM  IJ  J,  Ip,v,IN. 


Yes 


No 


4lh  Cunpre'l'iiomI  District 
[dumber  Percefit 


Bridgeport  4th  Congressional  District  Bridgeport 

Iilumber  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Petcent 


1.  Do  you  want  Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  irevent  dr.cviimnalion 
in  the  sale  or  rental  ol  housing?     .        

?,  Do  you  l.ii/or  celebrating  national  holidays  (except  Christmas  and 
fJew  Year's)  on  Mondays  and  Fridays'  

3.  In  your  opinion  should  \ve  observe  daylight  saving  lime  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  so  we  could  have  an  extra  hour  ol  daylight  iii  the 
evening  during  the  v.inter'    ... -. 

i    Would  you  litte  to  see  the  voting  age  lowered  to  18?     ^. 

b.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  .i  l,nv  to  limit  the  total  amount  ot 
money  spent  by  or  tor  a  candidate  running  lor  public  office? 


12.943 
19,130 


17.605 
10.  o98 

22, 164 


41.0 
60.7 


55.8 
33.0 

70.3 


1.635 

39.2 

14,028 

2, 670 

64.0 

8,546 

2,862     . 
1.J60 

68.6 
37.4 

9,632 
17.182 

3,236 

78.1 

5,332 

44.5 

27.1 


30.5 
54.5 

16.9 


2,342 
1.393 


1,180 
2,498 

800 


56.1 
33.4 


28.3 
59.9 

19.2 


Bridgeport 


4th  Congressional  District 

Number  Percent  tiumber  Percent 


Do  \ou  leel  that  the  maior  financial  responsibility  in  solving  the  problems  of  our  cities  should  be  met  by- 

1  the  Federal  Government. 

2  The  State  government , 

3  Local  government.. 

4  Private  enterprise. 

7  1)0  you  teel  the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to  support  Israel  in  the  Middle  East  conflict  — 

1    Through  moral  encouragement. 

,;.  Through  diplomatic  support   ._ 

3  With  militarv  assistance 

4  Bv  liirect  U  S   involvement 

5  No  support 

8  In  Vietnam,  do  you  think  tnatthe  United  States  and  her  allies  are— 

1.  Losing  ground . 

2.  Standing  still    

3.  Making  progress 

4.  No  opinion    ..  , 

9-  What  kind  ot  policy  do  vou  nink  the  United  States  should  lollow  in  Vietnam? 

1.  Withdraw  immediatelv - .- - 

2.  Hold  only  populated  areas , 

3.  Stop  all  the  liomtiing  ci  '.oith  Vietnam , 

4    Maintain  present  ciplomatic  and  military  effort 

s    Bomu  Hanoi  and  the  iiort  cl  Haiphong 

6,  Wage  an  all-out  attach  on  North  Vietnam  and  if  necessary,  Red  China  , 

\j   Do  you  think  that  the  program  vou  have  advocated  above  would— 

1.  Lead  to  immediate  peace  in  Vietnam  

2.  Lead  to  a  I'egotiated  settlement  excluding  the  Communists 

3  Lead  to  a  negotiated  settlement  including  the  Communists 

4.  Lead  to  a  general  cease- lire. 

5.  Lead  to  a  fomnumst  takeover..     ._ 

6.  Other  . 

11    Do  you  think  the  LJniied  t^ations  can  be  helpful  in  the  Vietnam  dilemma  in— 

1.  Moving  lor  negotiations. .- --. 

2.  Negotiating  a  peace - 

3.  Providing  a  (  eacekeeping  force  to  enforce  a  negotiated  settlement 

4  No  help  at  all .. 

12.  Do  you  think  f\st  the  peace  demonstrations  will  - 

1.  Lean  to  peace - - 

2.  Contr route  to  I'etler  communication  in  our  society 

3.  Make  no  contribution,  tut  are  net  harmful 

4.  Contribute  to  contusion  and  discontent  ii  cur  societv. - 

5.  Lend  encoura?ement  to  the  enemy. ...  

13.  How  do  you  leei  about  age  discrimination  in  employment'  Do  you  think  this  problem  is — 

1.  A  serious  one     - -- 

2.  Not  very  important 

3.  One  that  can  be  solved  by  private  interests  outside  the  Government. 

4.  One  that  can  be  solved  by  Federal  logisiation.     ..   . 

5.  One  tliat  needs  eitorls  by  all  Governmeit  levels  and  private  enterprise 


8,023 
6.969 
9,769 
2,581 

4.974 

10.384 

4,530 

939 

6.484 

13,176 

10.317 

3,307 

1,077 

6,375 

1.815 
3,582 

1,349 
b,i)37 
4,843 

2,988 

2.640 
13.044 
4,069 
1,514 
1.921 

5,975 
3,646 
6.974 
10,685 

1.108 
4,579 
3.306 
8,554 
10,113 

13,710 

12.486 

9.653 

1,363 
13,860 


25.4 

22.1 

31,0 

8  2 

15  8 

•7  9 

14.4 

3,0 

20  6 

41   8 

,32.  7 

10,!. 

3,4 

20,2 

b.a 

■il   4 

13  8 

-.7  6 

.3  4 

9.5 

8,4 

41.4 

12,9 

4  8 

6.1 

18.9 

11.6 

22  1 

33.9 

3.5 

14,5 

10.5 

27.1 

32.1 

43.5 

39.6 

30.6 

4.3 

44.0 

1,219 

1,144 

1.332 

346 

690 

1,444 
694 
190 

1,020 

'.,515 

1,799 

539 

242 

838 
152 
346 
683 
963 
973 

595 
423 
1.612 
698 
174 
364 

622 

471 

995 

1.926 

169 

474 

440 

1.410 

1.584 

2,355 
1.536 
1,092 
321 
2.264 


29,2 

27.4 

31.9 

8.3 

16.5 

34.6 

!6.6 

4.6 

24.5 

36.3 

43.1 

12.9 

5.8 

20.1 

3.6 

8.3 

16.4 

23  1 

23.3 

14,3 

iO.  1 

38.6 

16.7 

4  2 

S.7 

14.9 

11.3 

23.9 

46.1 

4.2 

11,4 

10.5 

33.8 

38.0 

56.5 

36.8 

26.2 

7.7 

54.3 

More 


Less 


Same 


4thCongressional  District  Bridgeport  4th  Congressional  District  Bridgeport  4th  Congressional  District  Bridgeport 

Numcer  Percent  'lumber  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent  Number  Percent         Number  Percent 


14.  Sliouid  the  Government  spend 

more,  less,  or  the  same  for 

the  iDllowing  programs: 

1.  Vietnam 

6.102 

2.  General  defense. 

6.977 

3.  Foreign  aid         

2.207 

4.  Agiicullure....i- 

5.  Education X 

4.998 

17.566 

6.  Health 

14.527 

7    Pollution 

20.607 

8.  Transportation. 

12,570 

9.  Aid  to  cities 

11.531 

10.  Job  training. . 

14.886 

19.4 

1.044 

22.  1 

1,581 

7.0 

173 

15.9 

1.131 

55.7 

2.767 

46.1 

2.555 

65.4 

3.041 

39.9 

1.365 

36.6 

1,556 

47.2 

2,053 

25.0 

14.097 

37.  S 

7.361 

4.1 

20.209 

27.  1 

a. 343 

66.3 

2.600 

61.3 

3.604 

72.9 

1.711 

32.7 

4,648 

37.3 

7.162 

49.2 

5.246 

44.7 

1,777 

23.3 

733 

64.1 

3,251 

36.0 

1,054 

8.9 

321 

11,4 

322 

5.4 

215 

14.7 

834 

22.7 

1.016 

15.6 

826 

42.6 

5.928 

17.6 

12.023 

77.9 

4,396 

25.3 

9.628 

7.7 

6.604 

7.7 

8.713 

5.2 

4.541 

20.0 

8.955 

24.4 

7,756 

19.8 

6.608 

;3.8 

1.G16 

^4.4 

38  1 

i.567 

37.6 

13.9 

504 

12.1 

30  5 

;.620 

38.8 

/J  '^ 

877 

21.0 

27.6 

;,066 

25.6 

14  4 

666 

16,  0 

28.4 

i.575 

37.  8 

24,6 

i.284 

30,  8 

21.0 

1.043 

25.  0 

2550« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Aufjust  J.  196S 


4tll  Con|(*Mioflal  Oiitrict 
NMialMf  PerMDt 


Bridftport 


Nvmbfr 


Percent 


B«yond  >ny  cuts  you  may  have  advKateO  above,  do  you  think  Con|rejs  oujtit  lo- 

1    Lejiilate  the  ;)foooMd  iiVpetcent  udai  on  porMMl  and  CMpSfaie  mcoiii** — - ...„..-.........—.. 

?    LejisUle  i  iuf'at  jDove  ;)  Dercent ......■.....•..--—..-—..-•-—----- --... — 

J   Leji-slate  )  5urtj«  seiow  '.'•}  peicfot .,... ........ . 

4  Not  legnlale  in<  ?urtj« .....„„....^... —•..-—— 

5  Need  to  know  more  atwut  it  .............................. ....-«.....-«—.•..—••------•••—-"—— 

Would  fOu  lavor  xage  and  pnce  contiolt  as — 

!    An  iltenative  to  the  ibove  mentioned  step?     ._..................... - 

?    An  ad>lit.oiiai  5teB  to  the  itwve  mentioned  ^teps j. -.--•■'■-•-i-.-^,\:—-V:^:i.  •-.•.::. i:,:il' 

3   Reietti  (by  error  no  iitefnati»e  wa»  jiven  tor  no  *i|«  and  pfic*  eontrow— tntny  pMpw  who  ma  nmenecK  aiitriwiivn 

I  or  2  indicated  their  dutavor  «ilh  4uch  control?  under  any  circumjiance) 

17.  I  consider  mysett 


15. 


16 


18.  Age 


1  RepuMtcan 

2  Leaning  toward  RepuMiun.. 

3  Independent  

4  Leanmt  towjtd  OemoctatK. 

5  OernocratK  

i  Other 


18  to  29  — 

30  to  4S  ...       

4d  to  tS     .  . .«•«•...«......•..«.*..•• 

60  and  river  ......................... 

19  Occupation 

1.  White  collar .._.n.~... 

2  Blue  collar....... .....^^..^.....^ 

3  Student..         ......... — ...••••.««..*.•• 

4  ProlessiOnat..  _...»..<.. 

f>  -iiecuiwe  ...  ........_..... 

6  hausewi'e  .  

7  Other 

20  How  do  you  travel  to  work' 
I.  traio 


2.  Cw. 


22. 


3.  Bvs - 

4  Walk •— •"••• 

5  Other ..—.-...... 

How  do  vou  keep  up  with  tht  (MM? 

1  New  York  papers — .......„.....,,.....—.— 

2  Local  iMoers ..„..„.,,,......-.........»•-—.••.—••••-  ..... — 

3.  National  periodtcals  . .....^...... ...... ..«•••••• 

4   Local  radio     . ...................•...•.•.......-...••••••••.-•••••••••••------- 

5.  New  York  radio - - - 

6  Hartford  md  New  Haven  TV  

7  New  York  TV  --       " ' 

*ouid  vou  Be  willing  to  conltibttte  tiiuncMi^  lo  UttpioduCtiofl 0« (p«p«  and  printing)  ol  congtesjional  newileltets  and  questior>- 

naires' 

1      Y«    .  -.    ,    •.. ■  

:  No  

3  M.ivOe  - 

Wen  who  inswe'«l      ..  " 

Women  who  answered - 


6.236 

791 

7.042 

10.306 

7.919 

7.687 
6.464 

17.621 

8.426 
3,884 
7.439 
2.309 
4,713 
807 

4.462 

ll,44S 

8.482 

3.338 

5.171 
2.200 
453 
5.783 
4,509 
a.  41b 
1.253 

4.450 

14.063 

451 

782 

367 

19.444 
20.339 
15.134 
13.006 
17.052 
2.214 
21.830 


5.952 
8.212 
12.014 
14.983 
13.226 


19.8 

670 

2.5 

86 

6.5 

258 

32  7 

1.641 

25  3 

1,413 

24.4 

1,475 

20.5 

1.132 

55.9 

1.573 

26.7 

478 

12.3 

529 

23.6 

1.505 

7.3 

427 

14  9 

954 

2.6 

131 

14.2 

1.233 

36.3 

1.268 

26  9 

1.04! 

10.6 

515 

16.4 

909 

7.0 

728 

1.4 

IIJ 

18.3 

786 

14.3 

248 

26.7 

957 

4.U 

314 

14.1 

89 

44.6 

2.635 

1.4 

228 

2.5 

171 

1  2 

59 

61.7 

1,902 

64.7 

3.472 

48.0 

1.628 

41  2 

2.511 

54.1 

1.909 

7.0 

844 

69.2 

3.333 

18.9 

71S 

26.0 

1,457 

38.1 

1.803 

47.5 

2.218 

41.9 

1.926 

16. 

2, 

6 

39. 
33. 

35..! 
27 

37 

11. 
12. 
36 
10 
22 
3. 

29 

30 
25 
12. 

21. 

ir 

2 

II 

5 
22 

7. 

2. 

63 

5 

4  . 
I. 

45 
83. 
39. 

60 
45. 
20 
79. 


i; 

34 
43 

53 
46 


N.\TION.\L     SCIENCE     FOUND.\TION 
AND  THE  UNrV'ERSITY  OF  CHIC.VGO 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

If  u.i.:n   IS 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  RE^RE.^E^"T.^T^V'ES 

Fnday.  August  2.  196S 

Mr  O  HAR.\  01"  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker, 
the  appointment  of  John  T  Wilson. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Science 
FoLindation.  a.s  vice  president  and  dean 
of  faculties  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
IS  pleasing  to  the  people  of  Chicago, 
especially  those  in  the  concre&sional  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and 
Included  in  which  is  the  University  of 
Chicago 

The  appointment  v.  ill  be  effective  Oc- 
tober 1  1968  according  to  the  'omt  an- 
noLLncemcnt  by  Geortte  W  Beadle,  pres- 
ident of  the  university  and  Edward  H 
Levi,  provost  and  pre.s:dent-desicnate  of 
the  u:;;versity 

A.s  vice  president  and  dean  of  the 
facultie.s  Dr  Wilson  will  become  the 
university's  senior  officer  for  the  admin- 
istration of  academic  affairs  under  the 
president. 

It  IS  unnece.ssary  for  me  to  say  how 
very  pleased  I  am  at  Dr  Wilson's  ap- 
pointment The  National  Science  Foim- 
dation  was  created  tiie  year  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1949  and  I  worked  hard  and 
long  with  the  .scientists  on  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Chicai^o  in  the  period 
when  the  matter  was  under  legislative 


consideration  Tlie  Foundation  .ilways 
iias  been  close  to  my  heart.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  leKislation  creating  the 
Foundation  I  have  in  even*  succeeding 
Congress  supported  increases  m  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Foundation.  Dr 
Wilson  came  to  the  Foundation  in  1952 
and  lie  was  a  great  force  in  Us  develop- 
ment 

Dr    Beadle  .said: 

We  .»re  proud  to  animunce  '.hat  Dr  Wilson 
win  returii  to  the  University  to  work  closely 
wU.*i  Dr  Levi  In  guiding  the  .icademic  prn- 
gr:im  And  plans  of  this  grent  university  Dr. 
Wilson  brings  to  Chicago  a  thorough  vi::der- 
standlng  oi  science  and  scientists,  .idminl.s- 
tratlon  and  government  He  also  knows 
the  University's  faculty  and  envirnnment  be- 
cause of  his  previous  tenure  here  In  both 
the  administration  and  as  a  professor  of 
psychology 

Dr  Wilson  '.eft  the  University  of  Chi- 
ca^iu  .m  July  1.  1963.  to  accept  his  present 
position  ;i.s  Deputy  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  In  this  ;xjsition  he  served  as 
chief  assistant  to  the  Dirtctor  during  a 
period  of  ma;or  growth  of  the  Founda- 
tion's activities. 

Dr.  Leland  J  Haworth.  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  issued  the 
following  statement  about  the  appoint- 
ment 

We  .-.ire  '.nileed  5<:irry  to  lose  John  Wilson. 
and  we  congratulate  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago upon  his  decision  to  return  there  He 
has  been  a  most  able  and  effective  Deputy, 
handling  difficult  tasks  with  .i  rare  combina- 
tion   of    wisdom    and    dispatch     We    earlier 


rccogni/ed  this  in  awardliii;  him  the  Fount;  - 
tlons  nrst  Distinguished  .Service  .■\ward, 
May  18.  1967.  "for  hLs  outstanding  contrlb',,- 
tlons  to  the  programs  of  the  Foundation  ,.:. 
for  his  personal  leadership  In  Its  develu;  - 
meat  as  a  major  Instrument  for  the  advanci  - 
ment  of  science.'  We  wish  him  the  best  : 
luck  in  his  new  position. 

He  had  sened  since  late  1961  as  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  president— Di 
Beadle — of  the  University  of  Chicago  an.; 
also  as  a  professor  of  psychology.  A- 
professor  of  psychology.  Dr.  Wilson  col- 
laborated in  research  and  taught  at  tli. 
graduate  level. 

For  6  years  before  coming  to  Chica^ 
in  1961.  Dr.  Wilson  had  been  Assistaii' 
Director  for  Biological  and  Medical  Sci- 
ences of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  National  Science  Foundation  . 
a  governmental  agency  established  ;: 
1950  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  stimulat' 
the  progress  of  basic  science  and  .scieiic 
education  in  the  United  States. 

Dr,  Wilson  was  born  March  7.  1914.  ..' 
Pun.xsutawney.  Pa.  He  holds  a  bachelc 
of  arts  degree,  with  distinction,  fro:;' 
George  Washington  University.  Wasii- 
ington,  class  of  June  1941,  where  he  took 
a  imjor  in  psychology  and  a  minor  i:: 
philasophy.  He  was  elected  to  Phi  Bevz 
Kappa  there  in  February  1941. 

Dr.  Wilson  took  his  master's  degree  a: 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City, 
in  July  1942.  There,  he  majored  in  psy- 
ciiolouy  and  took  a  minor  in  education 
He  served  as  a  teaching  assistant  in  ele- 
mentary psychology  in  1941  and  1942 
He  was  elected   to  Sigma  XI,   national 


I 


Sepft'tuber 


19  a 8  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

fraternity  for  scientists,  in  July 


HOUSE 


25507 


!ionor 
1942 

In  June  1948.  after  service  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  lie  received  his  doctoral  degree 
:ioni  Stanlord  University.  Again,  his 
:na:or  was  m  p.sycholopy  and  his  minors 
were  education  and  business.  He  was  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  predoctoral  fel- 
:()\v  and  a  teaching  assistant  in  experi- 
mental psychology. 

Dr.  Wilson  .lolned  the  staff  of  the  Na- 
•innal  Science  Foundation  in  April  1952 
to  direct  the  Foundation's  program  in 
experimental  p.-^ycholoay. 

Dunns:  World  War  11,  he  served  a.s  as- 

-istant  foi  personnel  and  tiainins?  to  the 

Mead    of    the    radar    .section.    Readiness 

Iiivision    Headquarters.   Commander   in 

"hut,  U  S  P'leet   The  rapid  developmen„ 

it    complex    radar  equipment   had   pro- 

iuccd  an  immediate  need  for  specialized 

.lersor.nel  to  man  these  new  instruments. 

He  was  re.^-ponsible  for  developing  a  com- 

iirehensive  radar  jiersonnel  selection  and 

vninin^   program.  He  was  also  respon- 

-ible  for  the  initiation  of  personnel  and 

laiiun^    icsearch    projects    within    the 

Department  of  the  Navy  and  by  the  Na- 

•lonal  Defense  Research  Committee. 

Dr    Wilson  al.^o  has  served  as  assist- 
.ir.t  executive  secretary  of  the  American 
P.^ycholouical  .\s.sociation  and  a  member 
if    the   faculty   of   George   Washington 
I'niversity   in   the  Department  of  Psy- 
hology.  He  later  was  head  of  the  per- 
onnel  and  traininp  research  oranch  in 
he  biolosical  .sciences  tiroup  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Naviil  Reseaich. 
Dr.  Wilson  is  the  author  of  a  number 
:    articles   un   psychology   and   human 
learning,    on    personnel    selection    and 
•raining,   and   on   research   programing 
and  administration. 


IMMIGRATION  AID  FOR  VICTIMS  OF 
EARTHQUAKES  IN  SICILY 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  2.  1968 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1968,  the  island  of  Sicily  was  se- 
verely stricken  by  an  earthquake  which 
left  death,  desti-uction.  and  ruin  in  its 
wake.  Approximately  300  ijeople  were 
killed  in  the  disaster.  At  least  60,000  per- 
sons were  directly  affected  by  this  tragic 
event.  Some  40,000  were  made  homeless. 
thousands  have  been  deprived  not  only 
of  their  homes  but  of  sources  of  liveli- 
hood. 

Children  were  orphaned:  factories 
have  been  destroyed  leaving  some  15.000 
jobless.  Eleven  thousand  homes  were  de- 
stroyed. Farmlands  became  wastelands 
becau.se  of  the  destruction  of  irrigation 
plants. 

The  United  States  responded  promptly 
to  help  meet  the  immediate  and  urgent 
needs  of  the  refugees  in  Sicily,  ir.  the 
honorable  and  traditional  way  in  which 
America  has  always  responded  to  catas- 
trophe, to  loss  of  life,  to  the  need  for  eas- 
ing the  burdens  of  human  suffering.  Our 
Government  promptly  sent  to  Sicily  by 
airlift  Army  medical  teams,  food  and 
medical  supplies,  tents,  field  kitchens, 
and  other  necessary  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  cope  with  emergency  conditions. 

Initially,  when  tlie  earthquake  first 
struck  the  people  in  Sicily  were  in  need 
of  everything.  They  had  no  shelter  and 
it  was  cold,  and  the  Immediate  problem 
was  shelter  and   food.   The  emergency 


situation  is  now  over  with.  Yet  thou- 
sands of  people  remain  in  temporarj' 
shelters.  In  the  towns  of  severe  damage, 
there  are  no  farms  to  which  people  can 
return.  Stores  owned  by  small  shopkeep- 
ers have  been  destroyed.  What  is  urgently 
needed  now  is  resettlement,  lest  tempo- 
rary shelters  become  permanent  and  be- 
fore the  hopes  of  these  victims  for  a  new- 
life  are  turned  to  despair  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

More  than  50  Members  of  this  House 
have  sponsored  bills  to  establish  special 
quotas  to  i:>ermit  Sicilian  refugees  to  im- 
migrate into  the  United  States  Approval 
of  any  one  of  those  bills  would  not  rep- 
resent a  departure  from  American  immi- 
gration policy.  Ample  precedent  for  such 
legislation  is  found  in  Public  Law  H5-892, 
which  provided  immigration  vi.sas  for  the 
victims  of  earthquake  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions which  plagued  the  Azores  in  1957 
and  in  1958. 

In  fact  the  United  Stales  has  tradi- 
tionally opened  its  doors  to  the  victims 
of  natural  disaster.  Concern  over  the 
traffic  plight  of  the  people  in  Sicily  is 
shared  by  all  Americans.  Throughout 
our  history,  the  sons  and  dauehters  of 
Italy  liave  contributed  to  the  wealth  and 
to  the  culture  of  America.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  victims  have  relatives  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  are 
unable  to  come  liere  because  the  Italian 
immigration  quota  is  .so  heavily  over- 
subscribed. 

In  light  of  the  traditional  humani- 
tarian policies  we  have  always  followed 
in  connection  with  immigration.  I  think 
it  imperative  that  we  act  favorably  on 
providing  immigration  aid  to  the  victims 
of  the  Sicilian  earthquake  before  the 
calendar  brings  to  an  end  of  the  90th 
Congress. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

TJie  nghteous  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord 
:nd  shall  trust  m  Wmi.— Psalm  64:  10. 

Eternal   God.   our   Father,   returning 

:rom  a  brief  recess  we  a.ssemble  again  in 

his  shrine  of  our  national  life  and  bow 

ur  heads  at  the  altar  of  prayer.  Look 

vith    Thy    favor    upon    us.    upon    our 

.speaker,  the  Members  of  this  House  of 

Representatives  and  their  loved  ones,  and 

ill   who   labor   with   them.  Grant  unto 

■hem  to  be  healthy  in  body,  hopeful  in 

:nind.  and  harmonious  in  spirit  that  they 

may  th'nk  clearly,  plan  wisely,  and  work 

iilieently.  In  deed  and  in  truth  may  they 

■le    instruments    of    Thy    will    in    this 

•rci'bled  time. 

.As  we  face  the  crucial  days  that  lie 
.ihead: 

God  be  in  our  heads 

And  in  our  understanding; 

God  be  in  our  eyes 

And  in  our  looking ; 

God  be  in  our  mouths 

And  in  our  speaking ; 

God  be  in  our  hearts. 

And  in  our  thinking; 

God  be  at  our  end. 

And  at  our  departing. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. August  2,  1968,  was  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

SIGNING    OF    ENROLLED    BILLS    OF 
HOUSE  AND  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority granted  him  by  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  806,  90th  Coneress.  he 
did  on  August  3.  1968.  sign  the  following 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  and  enrolled 
bills  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1093.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  .'Vet. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sophie  Michalowska: 

H.R.  10932.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gil- 
mour  C.  MacDonald.  colonel.  U.S.  Air  Force 
(retired) ; 

H.R.  12323.  An  ,ict  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  retired  serviceman's  family  protection 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  12843.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health; 

H.R.  13781.  An  act  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1986; 


H.R-  14367  .'Vn  act  to  authorize  the  dl.s- 
posal  of  beryl  ere  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  .supplemental  .stockpile; 

H.R.  16027.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  In 
rates  cf  compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
ar.d  for  other  purposes: 

H.R  16363.  An  act  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act.,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  with  respect  to 
State  poultry  products  inspection  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  17.522  An  act  maklne  appropriations 
for  the  Dcpartnients  of  .Stuie.  Justice,  and 
Commerce  the  Judiciary.  ,.nd  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969.  .-nd  for  other  purpose.«^: 

H.R.  18188.  .*.n  act  makire  i.ppropri.itions 
for  the  Department  of  Transport.if.on  !or 
the  fi.=^c;i!  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  lor 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  18254.  .^n  act  t :)  n-end  lurther  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merch.int  Mari'ie  .Act.   1920; 

H.R  18706.  An  act  makinc  apprcpriat'.ons 
for  the  government  of  the  D. strict  of  Colum- 
bia ana  other  act:vities  chargeable  in  v.-hole 
or  m  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  633.  .A.n  act  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  St.-^.r.es  by  strengthening 
and  improving  the  Foreign  Service  person- 
nel system  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency 
through  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officer  Corps; 
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S  !504  An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Firmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961.  M 
amended,  to  provide  for  loans  for  enterprise* 
to  supplement  farm  income  and  for  farm 
conversion  to  recreation,  remove  the  annual 
celling  on  insured  loans,  incre.xse  the  .xmount 
of  unsold  insured  ioiins  that  may  be  made 
out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  .tggregate  annual 
limits  on  grants,  establish  .i  flexible  loan  in- 
terest rate  and  for  other  purposes. 

3  2269  An  .ict  to  ,»mend  the  .^<-t  of  Au^sl 
27.  1954.  rel.ttive  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
Ashing  vessels  of  the  United  SUtes  by  for- 
eign countries. 

3  2468  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  George 
S    loannldes; 

3  2488  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Raul 
Agustm  Perelra-Valdes.  and 

3  3095  An  .ict  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  ^nd  improve  the  pru- 
gr.ims  rel.iting  to  the  tmlniug  of  nursing  md 
other  heallii  professions  jnd  .lUled  health 
professions  personnel,  the  program  relating 
to  student  aid  for  such  personnel,  and  the 
program  rel-iting  to  health  research  fjclllties. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


HON    JIM   COLLINS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  followlni?  cnmmunication.  which 
was  read  by  the  Cleric: 

OmCE    Of    THE    Ct.ERK. 

US    Hi  USE  OF    Representatives. 
Washington.  D  C  .  September  7,  1968- 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker 
HoJt-te    or    R--p'-i'3erttat.rei 

D&AB  Sia  A  oertitlcate  of  election  In  due 
form  of  law  showing  the  election  of  Jim 
Collins  as  a  Representative-elect  to  the  90th 
Congress  from  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Testis,  to  All  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  Honorable  Joe  Pool.  Is  on 
aie    m    this    olBce. 

Respectfully  -ours. 

W  Pat  Jennings. 
Clerk.  U  S  Hotue  of  Ri-presentatives 

The  SPEAKER  Fhe  Representative- 
elect  will  present  himself  at  the  bar  oi 
the  Houj^e  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
oath  of  office  .administered  to  him. 

Mr  COLLINS  presented  himself  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of 
office 


TRIBUTE  TU  HON  JOHN  M  VORYS 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  lecognizes 
the  ;;entleman  from  Ohio  [Mr   DemjjeJ. 

Mr.  DEVINE  Mr  Speaker,  this  ^reat 
body  has  Aitnessed  a  passing  parade  of 
many  tine  men  and  women  over  the 
vears  Among  the  most  dedicated,  re- 
spected, and  distinRUlshed  was  my  prede- 
cessor from  the  12th  Di.stnct  of  Qiao, 
the  Honorable  John  M.  Vorys. 

It  is  with  heavy  heart  that  I  must 
formally  notify  my  coUeaijues  that  John 
Vorys  departed  this  life  during  the 
Ajgust  recess.  He  passed  away  Sunday. 
August  25.  1968.  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  at 
the  asie  of  72 

It  was  just  10  years  ago  when  Con- 
gressman Vorvs  decided  to  retire  from 
public  strvice  after  having  spent  20  con- 
secutive hard-working  years  in  the  US 
Congress.  During  his  tenure,  he  became 
recognized  as  an  expert  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  was  widely  consulted 
by  his  colleagues  as  well  as  others  from 
high  Government  positions,  at  home  and 
abroad  in  thi.s  field. 

John  Vorys  .va.s  never  too  busy  to  help 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In 


matters  of  mutual  C(jncetn.  and  indeed 
gained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his 
colleagues 

To  his  wife  Lois,  and  his  family,  I  wi.sh 
to  express  the  heartfelt  .sympatliy  of  the 
Memoers  of  the  U  S  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  particularly  those  who  are 
still  here  that  had  the  honor  of  serving 
with  this  u-reat  and  good  man  John 
Vor>-s  was  editorlali/ed  in  the  newspapers 
of  Ohio  and  I  make  these  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

I  Prom  Uie  Columbus  (Ohloi  Dispatch, 
Aug.  27.  IU68| 

Men  with  John  M  Vorys'  kind  of  whole- 
hearted patriotism  .ire  becoming  rare  among 
us.  His  death  at  72  Sunday  sadly  depleted 
the  list  of  those  who  hold  this  country's 
welfare  before  all  else 

John  Vorys  served  his  country  in  his  pri- 
vate life  and  m  public  life  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneer*  of  military  aviation,  leaving  'Vale 
as  .in  undergraduate  to  fly  in  World  War  I. 

His  driving  desire  to  .■terve  his  country  en- 
abled  him  to  win  election  to  \,he  General  As- 
sembly of  Ohio  while  completing  his  law- 
education  at  Ohio  State  University 

His  long  -lub^eKiuent  ervice  in  C<jngre6s  was 
highlighted  by  his  vigilant  concern  for  the 
best  interest  of  his  community  .ind  for  the 
Nation. 

He  was  among  ;he  tlrst  to  call  attention  to 
the  disastrous  .-onsequences  Uial  could  come 
of  our  unlimited  sale  of  scrap  Iron  to  Japan 
m  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  days 

John  Vorys  was  a  good  man  in  public  life 
and  a  good  man  in  private  life  He  lived  his 
life  to  the  fullest  Few  men  have  .is  much  to 
give  as  he  did  and  few  ^ive  as  fullv  He  will 
oe  warmly  remembered  .is  m  American  pa- 
tr.ot,  .V  coiunbutlni?  .-Itlzen  il  Central  Ohio 
.ind  a  friend  of  all 

Mr  GERALD  R  FOUU  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  :enilemari  vield^ 

Mr  DEVINE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michu;an 

Mi  GERALD  R.  FORD  Mr  Speaker. 
I  am  deeplv  :rateful  to  the  itentleman 
from  Ohio  for  vieldlng.  because  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  I  have  known  in 
nearly  20  years  of  .>crvice  in  this  body 
was  John  Vorys  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  He 
was  -A'arm  and  friendly  to  new  Members. 
He  approached  each  and  every  problem 
that  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  was  m  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States  He  could. 
of  course,  reflect  the  views  of  those  of  us 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  partisan  leeisla- 
tive  measures,  but  he  was  highly  re- 
spected by  ever>'  Member  of  this  body 
includuv:  his  man  v.  many  Democratic 
friends  during  all  of  the  years  he  served. 

When  .lohn  Vurvs  left  the  Ho'.ise  of 
Rcpiesentatives  we  lost  a  I'reat  Member. 
I  regretted  that  he  made  the  decision  to 
give  up  his  >eat  because  he  was  at  the 
peak  of  his  influence,  which  was  all  to 
the  good.  But,  John  Vor>'s  was  one  who 
felt  that  his  contribution  had  reached 
Its  height  but  for  personal  reasons  he 
felt  he  should  return  to  his  own  com- 
munity of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and,  let  a 
vounger  man  take  over  and  ^erve  in  his 
place. 

I  just  cannot  say  enough  about  John 
Vorys  and  his  wonderful  record  and 
superb  ser\'ice  I  extend  to  his  family  my 
deepest  personal  condolences,  and  hope 
and  trust  that  m  this  hour  of  bereave- 
ment that  they  will  understand  even  the 
best  iiave  tu  [la.ss  nn 

Mr    DEVINE    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


I  yield  to  the  di.^tin'aiished  Speaker  <M 
the  House 

Mr  MrCORMACK  Mr  Speaker  I  .loin 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the 
Ohio  delegation  m  expressing  my  deep 
.sorruw  in  the  passing  of  our  late  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague.  John  Vor\.^ 
I  agree  w.th  every  observation  made  bv 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  about 
our  late  beloved  colleague 

,Iohn  Vorys  was  one  (jf  the  ablest  men 
who  ever  .-erved  in  this  body  He  was  .i 
man  dedicated  to  the  public  .service,  one 
who  earned  out  his  duties  in  accoidanci 
with  lus  judgment  and  his  con.science 
and  in  a  courageous  manner  He  was  ;i 
bulwark  of  .-.trength  tor  years  while  he 
served  in  thus  body  in  the  national  in- 
terests of  our  counti^y. 

John  Vnrvs  deserves  the  high  place  in 
the  legislative  liistory  of  this  countn.- 
that  he  occupies. 

I  extend  to  Mrs  Vorvs  and  iier  loved 
ones  my  deep  sympathy  m  their  b»^reave- 
meiit. 

M:  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  DEVINE  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished ma  1  only  leader 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  :n 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  in 
extending  to  the  family  of  John  Vory.- 
inv  own  deepest  sympathies  In  my  mem- 
ory of  John  Von's  I  .^ee  standing  out  .v 
man  who  was  strong,  genteel,  dedicated 
devoted,  able,  and  outstanding.  His  .sen- 
ice  here  was  of  tiie  highest  quality.  Here. 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  man.  He  was  a  great 
Congressman  and  a  noble  American 

Mr.  RYAN  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  DEVINE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New   York 

Mr  RYAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  'om  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
John  Vorys  Although  I  did  not  have  tht 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  House  with 
Congressman  Vorj's.  I  knew  him  and 
have  known  his  family  for  many  year.^ 
I  valued  and  cherished  his  fnendshi;) 
I  know  that  he  '.vas  a  dedicated  and  ablt 
Congressman  who  .^ervcd  the  interests 
of  his  district  -aith  /.eal.  with  devotion, 
and  with  a  great  deal  nf  enthusiasm. 

To  his  wonderful  wife  and  to  his  chil- 
dren— Martin.  Jenny  Esther,  and  Mary— 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy,  and  my 
wife.  Pnscilla.  joins  me  in  that.  I  am 
-lire  all  of  his  former  colleagues  in  the 
House  regretted  his  decision  to  retire 
alter  20  years'  service  in  Congress.  We  are 
now  profoundly  .saddened  as  'vve  pay  this 
inadequate  tribute  to  the  mcmor>-  of  a 
great  .American. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  read  of  the  passing  of  John 
Vorys  my  thoughts  -.vent  back  m  sad- 
dened memory  to  the  days  of  our  asso- 
ciation on  the  Committee  on  Foreigri 
Affairs  For  many  years  he  was  a  iwwcr- 
ful  force  on  that  committee.  He  was  a 
clo.se  counselor  to  President  Eisenhower 
on  foreign  policy  and  I  doubt  if  there 
was  anyone  to  whom  the  President  list- 
ened with  greater  reliance.  John  Vorys 
loved  his  country,  his  God.  and  his  fel- 
low man  He  held  the  respect  and  the 
affection  ol  all  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee  and  m  the  House.  His  ap- 
proach to  foreign  ixilicy  was  strictly  on 
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.1  bipartisan  basis,  as  was  that  of  Dr. 
Walter  Judd,  another  of  the  Republican 
members  ol  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Atfairs  at  that  period  who  were  stout 
ihampions  of  foreign  aid  even  though 
:;i  soine  matters  of  administration  and 
iu'licv  tlitre  may  have  been  points  of 
vii.sagi  cement  In  every  sense  of  the  word 
.iohn  V'orys  was  a  great  American.  He 
Aas  a  good  and  noble  man.  and  his  pass- 
ing leaves  a  void  To  his  wife  and  family 
I  extend  my  warmest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  10  years 
ago,  after  nearly  two  decades  of  out- 
standing service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, John  Martin  Vorj's  volimtarily 
letired  to  resume  the  practice  of  law  in 
Ohio  and  to  spend  some  of  his  time 
'faching. 

I  have  never  more  deeply  regretted 
•he  departure  from  this  House  of  an  es- 
teemed friend  and  colleague.  John  Vorys 
■,\as  one  of  the  ablest  men  ever  to  serve 
m  the  Congres'^.  He  joined  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  wlien  he  first  came  to 
•lie  House  of  Representatives  in  1939 
und  from  that  date  on  began  to  exercise 
.1  .strong  influence  on  foreign  policy  di- 
lection  John  was  a  principal  member  of 
;he  Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid 
which  paved  the  way  for  enactment  of 
;he  original  Marshall  plan  for  the  res- 
toration of  war-torn  Europe.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  active  members  as  well  as  a 
leading  sponsor  of  the  "watchdog"  com- 
mittee established  to  exercise  legislative 
oversight  over  the  aid  program.  Long 
before  the  executive  branch  came  up  with 
the  idea,  he  had  proposed  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  authorize  militarj-  as- 
sistance to  our  allies  and  he  was  the  lead- 
ing exponent,  then  unpopular,  of  empha- 
sizing loans  instead  of  grants  in  the  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

Jolin  Vorys  was  responsible  for  many 
•.  ital  improvements  in  the  conduct  and 
operations  of  our  career  Foreign  Service 
m  the  State  Department  and  a  simple 
listing  of  his  many  achievements  in  for- 
eign policy  legislation  would  fill  many 
images. 

When  I  myself  joined  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  in  1946,  I  numbered 
myself  among  the  many  who  liked  and 
admired  John  M.  Vorys.  In  the  years  that 
followed  I  came  to  cherish  our  mutual 
friendship.  John  was  a  man  who  in- 
spired esteem  and  confidence  in  those 
with  whom  he  worked.  He  was  a  good 
Republican,  but  he  had  as  many  stanch 
Iriends  and  admirers  in  the  Democratic 
I'.irty  as  in  his  own.  In  political  matters 
iie  consistently  fought  fairly  and  without 
rancor,  and  always,  the  well-being  of 
l.i.s  country  was  foremost  in  his  mind. 

John  -.'.as  an  indefatigable  worker,  fa- 
miliar with  the  intricacies  of  iiarliamen- 
lary  procedure,  who  always  made  it  a 
I'Oiiit  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
t;ie  details  of  legislation  emanating  from 
•tie  comnnttee.  He  was  outspoken  and 
:.e\er  hesitated  to  expose  weaknesses  and 
> :  rors  in  proposals  when  he  realized  their 
rejection  would  be  necessary,  but  he 
:.tver  lost  a  friend  in  defeating  unwise 
.tniendments. 

Tlie  retirement  of  John  Vorys  left  a 
vacuum  on  the  Foreign  Affair's  Commit- 
tee that  could  not  really  be  filled  be- 
cause   of    the    unique    qualifications   of 


personality  and  background  which  made 
him  a  truly  great  member.  There  are 
countless  occasions  when,  as  chairman. 
I  wished  I  could  still  have  nad  John  with 
us  during  floor  debate  on  imiwitant  bills. 
Long  before  his  retiicment.  howe\er, 
John  suffered  from  a  lun^:  ailment  whicii 
he  bore  unco!ni)Iaininuly. 

He  remained  cheerful  and  as  active  as 
his  health  would  ix^rir.it  until  his  sudden 
turn  for  the  worse  a  few  week.s  ago.  I 
was  distre.ssed  and  saddened  lo  learn  of 
his  passing  and  extend  my  most  lieart- 
felt  condolences  to  his  dear  wife  and 
family.  In  the  departure  from  life  of  so 
great  an  American,  his  family's  loss  is 
also  the  lo.ss  of  all  of  us. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  v^hich  to  re- 
use and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
life,  character,  and  service  of  the  late 
Honorable  John  M.  Vorys. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  827,  NATIONWIDE  SYSTEM  OF 
TRAILS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker-.  I  ask 
imanimoiis  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  '  S.  827  i  to  estab- 
lish a  nationwide  system  of  trails,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Hoi'se  amend- 
ment thereto,  insist  on  the  Hou.se  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

Tire  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlema;!  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspiNALL.  Taylor.  Johnson  of  California. 
Savlor,  and  Skubitz. 


CENTRAL    ARIZONA    PROJECT 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
(S.  1004)  to  authorize  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  cen- 
tral Arizona  project.  Arizona-New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes. 


REVIEW      OF      WATER      RESOURCE 
PROBLEMS  AND  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ASPINALL  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  iS.  20) 
to  provide  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
national  water  resource  problems  and 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
have  so  many  millions  of  people  been  so 
badly  misinformed  by  ,so  few  as  they  were 
by  network  television  news  last  week 
during  the  Chicago  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. 

I  ha\e  taken  a  1-iiour  special  order  at 
the  conclusion  of  all  legislative  business 
today  m  order  to  discu.ss  this  whole 
situation.  I  unite  my  colleagues  to  re- 
main on  the  floor  if  lliey  wish  to  lind  out 
what  really  happened  and  wliat  televi- 
sion network  news  did  not  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  local  reporters 
working  for  television  stations  have  to 
t>e  caught  m  this  web.  but  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  American 
people  and  the  world  never  got  the  full 
story  of  the  provocations  that  occurred 
which  led  up  to  the  incidents  m  Chicago. 
I  do  hope  my  colleagues  will  remain  on 
the  floor  so  we  can  discuss  this  at  great 
length. 


TELEVISION  NEWS  BROADCASTS 
DID  NOT  PORTRAY  PROVOCA- 
TIONS   TO    POLICE    IN    CHICAGO 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATUS  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILLS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
reconvening  of  the  Congress  today  for 
the  purpo.se  of  undertaking  to  wind  up 
its  legislative  business,  I  thought  it  use- 
ful to  summarize  the  unfinished  appro- 
priations business. 

ITNDING   APF-ROPF.I\TIi).N    lilM.S 

Five  bills  remain  lo  be  cleared: 

F'irst.  The  defense  bill  is  reported  and 
pending  House  floor  action.  The  agree- 
ment is  that  we  will  not  proceed  with 
further  consideration  until  a  conference 
report  on  the  defense  authorization  bill 
is  cleared. 

Second.  The  foreign  assistance  bill  Is 
yet  to  be  reported.  Hearings  are  com- 
pleted, and  we  are  ready  to  report 
promptly,  but  we  aie  also  awaiting  clear- 
ance of  a  conference  report  on  the  re- 
lated authorization  bill. 

I  might  say  that  action  on  tho.se  two 
bills  would  conclude  House  action  on  the 
regular  fi.scal  1969  appropriation  bills. 
Only  the  customary  closing  .-supplemental 
would  remain,  and  that  can  be  expedi- 
tiously handled  at  the  proper  time. 

Third.  The  Labor-HEW  bill  is  re- 
ported in  the  Senate,  and  has  been  made 
the  unfinished  business  on  its  calendar. 
So  it  should  be  in  conference  very 
shortly. 

Fourth.  The  independent  officcs-HUD 
bill  is  in  conference. 

Fifth.  The  military  construction  bill  is 
also  in  conference. 

We  plan  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  we 
can  on  the  several  conferences.  With 
reasonable  cooperation  by  all  concerned, 
we  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  bills 
without  undue  delay. 

(.mMPLMED  AF'PRnpr.lAUOX  BILLS 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend,  and  by  way  of  summary,  in  the 
eight  bills  for  fiscal  1969  which  have  been 
signed    into    law,    Congress    considered 
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budget  requests  for  new  budget  au- 
thority of  $19  9  billion  We  made  reduc- 
tions of  $2  6  billion,  which  would  count 
toward  the  $10  billion  soal  m  the  tax- 
expenditure  reduction  bill  That  cut  in 
new  requests  would  translate  into  reduc- 
tions from  the  1969  budget  estimates  of 
expenditure6  in  1969  of  about  $1  1  bi'.Ilon 
This  would  count  toward  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  reduction  goal  a.s  provided  m 
the  tax  expenditure  reduction  bill, 
n  'fSE    4(t:iins   ■.n    :  3«9    A^'pnoPRiArlos    Biixa 

Taking  House  actions  alone  on  new 
budget  authority  request.s  for  fiscal 
1969.  the  House  has  cut  $116  biUion  on 
IJ  bills,  including  the  reported  version  of 
the  defense  bill — considerably  above  the 
$10  bilhon  reduction  goal 

The  foreign  assistance  and  the  closing 
supplemental  bills,  when  reported,  will 
brir\g  the  total  House  reduction  in  new 
budget  authority  requests  probably  close 
to  $13  billion — perhaps  a  bit  less.  That 
would  be.  roughly.  S3  billion  above  the 
tax  bill  requirement  of  $10  billion  In  re- 
spe«t  to  -«ew  budget  authority  requests 
for  fiscal  1969 

As  to  expenditures,  rather  than  new 
budget  authority,  our  best  estimate  at 
this  time  IS  that  in  the  12  bills,  the  House 
will  have  reduced  budgeted  expenditures 
for  1969  by  about  $3  7  billion.  That  figure 
should  approach  54  bilhon  when  the 
other  two  bills,  foreign  assistance  and  the 
closing  supplemental,  are  reported. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment on  the  appropriations  business  of 
the  year  appears  m  the  Record  for  the 
last  day  prior  to  the  recess.  August  2,  at 
pages  25101  amd  following 


CONGRESS   SHOULD   ADJOURN 
PROMPTLY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PELLY  Mr  Speaker.  Congress 
now  is  facing  the  possibility  of  weeks  of 
tmie-consuming  sessions  which  will  have 
little  or  110  purpose  other  than  keeping 
Members  m  Washington,  DC.  rather 
than  allowing  them  to  be  at  home  where 
they  would  be  reporting  to  their  constit- 
uents during  these  critical  days  facing 
America. 

The  work  actually  facing  the  Congress 
is  small  and  could  be  handled  expedi- 
tiously, and,  Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  you  and 
the  leadtrship  of  this  House  to  schedule 
our  business  so  we  can  have  an  early 
adtournment  of  this  "lameduck"  .session. 

The  chances  of  the  Senate  confirming 
President  John.son's  choices  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  .'tppjear  small  indeed. 
Furthermore,  in  January  we  will  have  a 
new  President  and  a  new  Congress.  This 
"rump"  session  would  not  be  speaking 
for  anyone  but  itself,  and  in  this  light. 
Mr  Speaker.  Congress  .should  lose  no 
time  in  adjourning  so  that  we  may  be 
where  we  belong  at  this  time— at  home 
with  our  peoDle  discussing  vital  issues  of 
so  much  importance  to  them. 


CALL  OF    THK   HOUSE 

Mr  CEDERBERO  Mr  Speaker  I 
make  the  ix)lnt  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present 

Mr  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names 

I  Roll  No  3071 

Adiilr  Evans.  Colo  Moorhead 

.Anderson.  E\iiia.  Tenn  Morrl.s  N  Mex 

Teiui.  KiUoa.  Tenn.  Mor&e,  Mais. 

.Andrews.  Ala  c.trdner  Nix 

.\:  ilrews.  (ioodell  Plrnle 

.V  Dak  Oruy  Poafce 

.Vhley  tJreen.  Pr».  R.illsl>acl: 

.\>hmore  Hubser  Raricic 

Barliiis'  Ouri  py  P<-l(v\ 

Barrett  Halieck  Kesiiirk 

Berry  Him.^en.  Malio  Roniiu 

Berts  Hansen,  V/ush  Roxidebiish 

Blatnik  Hfb'-rt  Ruppe 

Bolllnii  Heckler  Ma-ss.  Scherle 

Bolloti  Her'ong  Srhweikvr 

Blown.  C.il'f  HoUfleld  Seldea 

Brown,  Ohio  Uhord  SIkes 

Burleaon  Jacobs  Slsk 

Cab«ll  Johnson.  Pa.  Skiibitz 

Carey  Jones.  Alii  SmUh.  NY 

riawson,  Del  J.xies.  Mo  Snvder 

Coliner  Karsteu  Stafford 

Conyers  Kiiiu.  caif  Stanton 

Corman  Kleppe  Stelger,  Wis. 

Cowsjer  Kyi  Stephens 

Cu:i-:ilngham      Landnjtn  Siubblefleid 

Clirtl3  L.ln^'.  La.  Sullivan 

Davm.  Gft  Mcnory  T.ift 

Dawson  McDade  Te*Kue,  Calif. 

Delaney  McMillan  Teague.  Tex. 

Denney  M.ichen  Tunney 

Derwlnskl  MalUiard  Walker 

DlKi?s  Martin  Watts 

Dlnuell  May  Wli?Kms 

Dow  Mayi;p  Willis 

Dwver  Mink  Wright 

Eckhardt  Moore  Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  324 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
A  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDC^G  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP'  H  R.  14314  TRUST  FUNDS  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

AND  CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1251  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RES.  1251 
Resolved.  That  uix)n  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  <irdcr  t<.)  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
)f  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iHR. 
14314 1  to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  to  trust  funds 
'-0  prfivlde  employees,  their  families,  and 
dependents  with  scholarships  for  study  at 
educational  Instlttitlons  or  the  establlsh- 
inein  of  child  care  centers  for  preschool  and 
schCH)l-axe  dependents  of  employees  .After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
tl'.e  bill  and  shall  C'-Hitlnue  not  t>  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mlnorl'v  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
L.ibor.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  ftve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclu- 
sion   of    the    consideration    of    the    bill    for 


amendment  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
;iniendments  lis  may  have  been  .utnpU-d  and 
the  prevuui'-  (luestlon  .•shall  be  considered  .i.s 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  tlnal  p.ui.-ia^e  wUhout  Intervening  mc- 
t,un  except  one  mot  lot:  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for   1  hour. 

Mr  MADDEN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  m.nutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr  Smith  1,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  .^uch  time  as  1  may  consume 

Mr  Speaker.  House  Re.solution  12.t1 
provides  an  o;)en  rule  with  I  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  tor  consideration  of  HR 
14314  to  permit  employer  contributions  to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their 
families,  and  dependents  with  scholar- 
ships for  study  at  educational  institution-, 
and  the  establisliment  of  ciiild-carc 
center.s  for  preschool  and  scl.ool-age  de- 
pendent;, of  employees. 

Many  woiking  parents  believe  a  coUece 
education  es.sential  t.i  .nsure  meaning- 
ful lives  for  their  children.  But  the  cost- 
of  attending  college  are  relentlessly  in- 
creasing. .•\vailable  figures  Indicate  that 
each  school  year  brings  a  rise  in  the  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  attending  college  of 
roughly  5  iiercent.  In  1967  the  avera^^ 
annual  cost  to  a  resident  .student  at  .i 
public  university  was  SI, 640.  and  will 
likely  grow  to  S2.160  in  1977.  To  a  resident 
student  at  a  private  institution  of  learn- 
ing, the  average  annual  cost  was  $2.57Ji 
in  1967,  and  will  grow  to  $3,280  in  1977. 
The  financial  aid  available  through  in- 
stitutional. Federal,  and  State  scholai- 
ship  programs  is  growing,  but  the  de- 
mand for  such  aid  is  ftrowing  moie 
rapidly.  Even  with  this  aid.  sending  chil- 
dren to  college  usually  imposes  a  har.^h 
financial  burden  upon  middle-  and  low- 
income  families.  Trust  funds  to  provide 
.scholarships  to  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents, created  and  financed  throu.;. 
the  collective-bargaining  mechani.sm. 
would  help  to  ease  this  burden,  and  could 
make  higher  education  financially  po.=- 
sible  for  many  young  people. 

Trust  funds  to  iirovide  child-care 
centers  for  children  of  employees,  again 
created  and  financed  through  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  would  bene'it 
the  mothers  who  must  work  to  help  meet 
family  obligations. 

By  permitting  employer  contribution? 
to  jointly  administered  trust  fimds  es- 
tablished to  finance  .scholarship  pro- 
grams or  child-care  centers,  H.R.  14314 
propo.ses  to  enlist  the  wealth  and  enerpy 
of  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  :n 
the  solution  of  two  virpent  national  prob- 
lems. Providing  our  young  men  and 
women  the  opportunity  to  get  advanced 
education  and  providing  adequate  child 
care  centers  are  goals  of  high  priontv 
on  our  national  agenda.  H.R.  14314  will 
contribute  to  implementing  these  goal? 
without  the  appropriation  or  use  of  Fed- 
eral moneys 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1251  in  order  that  H.R. 
14314  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1251 
provides  for  a  1-hour  open  rule  for  de- 
bate  and  consideration  of   H.R.   14314, 
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trust  funds  for  educational  scholarships 
.iiid  child-care  centers. 

Tiie  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend 
;lie  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  so  as  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
tions to  jointly  administered  trust  funds 
istablished  to  provide  scholarships  for 
( mployees  and  their  dependents,  and  to 
..lovidc  child  care  centers  for  dependents 
oi  employees. 

The  act  currently  prohibits  such  em- 
iloyer  contributions  under  a  general  pro- 
:;ibllion  to  which  several  exemptions 
:iave  been  made  lor  such  items  as  medi- 
i.il  and  liosi)ital  care,  retirement  and 
.itath  benehts,  and  life  insurance. 

The  bill  would  add  to  the  list  of  ex- 
emptions the  two  Items  of  educational 
^iholarsliips  and  child-care  centers  as 
.uins  tor  which  employer  contributions 
lould  be  m.iide  to  trust  funds.  The  bill 
■vIjO  makes  clear  that  this  would  be 
\oluntnry  '  in  the  matter  of  bargaining 
uquiicments.  If  an  employer  chooses  not 
lo  rontilbute  and  refuses  to  bargain  with 
',ie  union  on  the  matter,  such  action  will 
1,  it  be  an  "unfair  labor  practice." 

riie  report  points  out  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  trust  funds: 

First.  More  students  receiving  asslst- 
iice  to  complete  their  educations;  and 

Second.  Children  of  working  mothers 
,  ould  be  well  cared  for. 

There  are  no  departmental  views  con- 
tained in  the  report,  although  the  report 
i::dicatcs  both  the  Departments  of  Labor 
..id  Commerce  did  testify.  There  are  no 
i:.inority  view's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  lUge  the  adoption  of 
'l:e  rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
,'.  e\ious  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

Tlie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

.A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
•:.(■  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  15045.  AMENDING  THE 
MANPOWER  DE\'ELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
:  ction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 

'  House  Resolution  1271  and  ask  for 
-.-  ~  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
loUows: 

H.  RES.  1271 

r.esoUcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 

:  -olutlon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 

•    "  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 

:  -he  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

:   r  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  15045) 

o.xtend  certain  expiring  provisions  under 
• :  •'  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
.".  :  of  19G2,  as  amended.  After  general  de- 
i  ,.;?.  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
-.  .ill  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
ic  ;ia:iy  divided  nnd  ccntrolled  by  the  chalr- 
;",'n  ^nd  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
f  :nmlttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
^■.;tll  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
.■.■.:iuite  rule.  It  .'hall  be  In  order  to  consider 
■'  '•  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
r€  ommended  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
■;  i;  and  Labcr  now  printed  In  the  bUl.  and 

h  pubstitv.te  icr  the  purpose  of  amend- 
■  -nt  ."ihall  be  considered  under  the  flve- 
1  . mute  rule  as  an  criminal  bill.  At  the  con- 

sion  of  such  consideration,  the  Cootimlttee 
-.  :ill  rise  and  reprrt  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such   amendments   as   may  have  been 


adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
sep.irate  vote  In  the  Hoii.«e  on  uny  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bin  or  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions 

The  SPEAKER.  Ilie  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Mr.  SjJeaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
.see  IMr.  QuillenI  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hou.se  Resolution  1271 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15045  to  extend  certain  expiring  provi- 
sions under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended.  The  re.solution  further  pro- 
vides that  it  .=hall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  .substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Basically.  H.R.  15045  txtcnds  the  ex- 
piration dates  contained  in  the  present 
act — the  pilot  programs  are  extended 
until  1970  and  the  basic  programs  until 
1972. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  a  2-per- 
cent set-aside  of  funds  for  the  training 
of  specialized  personnel  such  as  coun- 
selors, job  development  specialists,  and 
program  administrators,  who  are  needed 
to  make  MDTA  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  makes  it  possible 
for  skill  centers  to  be  used  in  a  more 
flexible  and  satisfactory  manner  to  carry 
out  institutional  training  and  related 
aspects  of  the  program. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  extends  the  MDTA 
program  of  American  Samoa  and  the 
trust  territories. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  the  original  program 
for  training  the  unskilled  and  those 
who  have  become  unemployed  because 
of  automation.  Of  all  the  domestic  leg- 
islation enacted  in  the  1960's,  this  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful. More  than  500.000  Americans  have 
successfully  completed  institutional  and 
on-the-job  training  courses  under 
MDTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1271  in  order  that 
H.R,  15045  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  QuillenI. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  Madden! 
has  ably  stated,  House  Resolution  1271 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  H.R. 
15045  under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  The  committee  substitute 
is  made  in  order  by  the  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend 
through  fiscal   1972  the  basic  training 


programs  contained  in  the  act.  Current 
law  provides  for  the  basic  programs  to 
continue  through  fiscal  1969  but  a  num- 
ber of  i)ilot  project  programs  expired 
with  the  end  of  fiscal  1968.  No  authoriza- 
tions are  contained  in  tlie  bill. 

Two  major  amendments  to  the  act  are 
contained  in  the  bill.  The  first  provides 
for  H  2-percent  seta.side  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  i)urpo.se  of  i)roviding  train- 
ing and  related  technical  as.sistance  to- 
ward the  preparation  of  the  .specialized 
pensonnol  needed  in  the  basic  training 
programs.  These  include  coun.selors,  ,iob 
development  specialists,  and  program 
admiiii  tiators  on  the  State,  Federal, 
and  liical  levtls. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  attemjjts  to  in- 
crease the  flexibility  of  the  skilled  train- 
ing centers  which  have  iMoven  to  be  an 
excellent  device  in  providing  both  basic 
education  and  .skills  training.  With  the 
increased  value  of  the  skill  '-enters,  some 
conflicts  have  developed  between  this 
program  and  the  act'.^  institutional  train- 
ing centers.  To  insure  sufficient  funds  for 
the  skill  centers  program  and  lor  other 
institutional  training  jirojects,  the  bill 
allocates  65  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated for  such  training  programs  to 
institutional  training  projects. 

Additional  views  are  filed  in  support 
of  tlie  bill.  However,  they  do  oppose  sec- 
tion 4  which  the  allocation  of  65  percent 
of  the  appropriated  funds  for  use  by  in- 
.stitutional  training  programs.  They  be- 
lieve this  introduces  a  decree  of  inflexi- 
bility into  the  program  which  is  undesir- 
able. Tliey  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  remove  this  feature. 

Eiglit  members  have  filed  minority- 
view's  supporting  the  bill  but  believing 
that  additional  language  should  be 
amended  into  it  to  prevent  either  the  im- 
pairment or  possible  elimination  of  pres- 
ently on-going  effective  projects.  Several 
new  programs  which  the  act  will  fund 
will  be  financed  from  existing  authoriza- 
tions totaling  some  $354  million  for  fis- 
cal 1969.  The.se  members  feel  that  the 
two  new  programs  will  take  funds  away 
from  existing  operations  which  have 
proven  successful.  They  believe  that  .sep- 
arate, specific,  and  adequate  funding — 
estimated  at  S99  million — should  be  made 
available  to  insure  adequate  financing  of 
all  these  programs,  which  they  uniformly 
support. 

Individual  views  are  filed  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  These  views  point  to  a  number 
of  abuses  within  the  program  which  have 
occurred  in  Iowa.  He  supports  the  legis- 
lation in  principle  but  feels  obligated  to 
oppose  it  because  of  the  ineffective  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  Nation. 

Manpower  development  and  training 
is  a  good  program,  offering  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  help  themselves.  This 
is  one  program  that  should  be  expanded. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  but  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The   previous   question   was    ordered. 

Tlie   resolution   was   agreed    to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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TRUST   FUNDS    FOR    EDUCATIONAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  CHILD-CARE 

CENTERS 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  n.ove 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.R  14314 '  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302CI  of  the  Labor-Manauemcnt 
Relations  Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer 
contributions  to  trust  funds  to  provide 
employees,  their  families,  and  depend- 
ents with  scholarships  for  study  at 
educational  institutions  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  child-care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Keritucky 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Uf    TmC    COMMITTEr    OP    THE    WHOLE 

Accordintrly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  lihe  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R.  14314  with  Mr 
Macoonalo  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  tr.e  '.itle  of  the  bill. 

By  unaiiimous  const-nt,  the  first  read- 
int,'  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
^'entleman  from  Kentucky  Mr  Perkins! 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  Uie 
eentleman  from  Ohio  Mr  AvresI  will 
be  recotinized  for  30  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentuckv    Mr   Perkins  1. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  bill  H  R.  14314  is  an 
uncomplicated  bill  It  was  reported  iinan- 
imouiily  by  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and.  insofar  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  objection  at  this  time  to  the 
passaije  3f  the  bill 

HR  14314  amends  section  302ici  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  to  permit  joint  administration  of 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their 
families  and  dependents,  with  scholar- 
ships for  study  at  educational  institu- 
tions, and  tiien  the  .second  part  of  the 
bill— which  is  very  brief,  it  Is  Just  a 
couple  of  paragraphs — to  permit  the 
Joint  administration  of  day  care  centers 
for  presciiool  and  .school  age  depend- 
ents of  employees.  In  other  words,  it 
removes  the  prohibition  against  the  joint 
administration  or  trust  funds  for  those 
two  purposes. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  prohibited  payments  by 
employers  to  representatives  of  their  em- 
pknees.  for  good  reasons,  wlu-n  the  Taft- 
Hartley  .Act  was  written  in  1947,  but  cer- 
tain exceptions  have  been  written  into 
the  act  over  a  period  of  years  Among 
these  exceptions  are  payments  to  jointly 
administered  trust  funds  established  for 
medical  or  hospital  care 

Presently  unions  and  management  can 
bamain  over  tiie  establishment  of  sciiul- 
arship  f'iP.ds  ,ii-  over  the  fsiablisliment 
of  child-care  centers,  but  the  iscnolarship 
funds  established  or  the  chiid-care  cen- 
tcra  agreed  tu  cannot  t>e  adiniiustered 
)omti>  In  other  wurd».  iinle**  tins  bill 
bvooaiea  Ia»  the  e«iplo>«'««  cannotr  -or 
their  revreneniatiNf*  cannut  participate 
tn  the  adiii.n^traiKMi  >jI  the  ' ruBt  funda 


The  broad  prohibitions  in  .section  302 
wiM-e  enacted,  of  couns:-.  to  prevent  cor- 
rupt practices  and  to  protect  the  interests 
of  lawfully  employed  employees  m  em- 
ployer-supported funds.  That  was  the 
rea.son  for  the  general  prohibitions 

To  permit  the  joint  adnunistiation  of 
employee  contributions  U)  the  trust  funds 
to  provide  employees  and  their  fannlies 
scholarships  and  day-care  centers,  is  cer- 
tainly a  laudible  purpo.se.  and  should  be 
supported,  and  the  repie.sentatives  of  the 
luiion  siiould  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate with  management  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  joint  trust  funds  set  up  for  this 
purpose 

Mr  rhairnian.  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  there  is  nothing  com- 
pulsoiv  about  this  bill— negotiation  on 
these  subjects  is  purely  voluntary  In 
other  words,  if  management  refuses  to 
bargain  on  a  day-care  center  or  a  schol- 
arship program  with  .some  union  in.  say. 
the  textile  mdustp-'.  there  is  no  imfair 
labor  practice  involved — they  do  not 
have  to  bargain  It  is  purely  permissive. 
Mr  Chairman.  I  urt:e  the  Committee 
t<3  ajjprove  the  legislation  without  an 
amendment 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield' 

Mr  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  genilL'inan  for  yielding 

Ek)  I  understand  that  latwr  organisa- 
tions would  have  an  administrative  func- 
tion reiiardless  of  whetlier  they  put 
money  into  a  fimd' 

Mr  PERKINS.  Hiat  is  not  correct. 
It  permits  a  lomt  administration  and 
the  a^jreement  would  have  to  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  be  administered  by  rep- 
resent-atives  ol  the  union  and  manage- 
ment— a  joint  administration  taut  not 
solely  by  tlie  union. 

Mr  GROSS.  So  if  private  Industry  put 
money  into  a  trust  fund  for  the  support 
of  a  day  care  centt'r.  labor  would  have 
no  voice  in  the  administration  of  those 
funds,  uiiless  by  atireement;  is  that  cor- 
rect ' 

Mr  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS   The  report  is  silent  as  to 
the  views  of   the  Department  of  Labor 
and  there  is  no  communication  from  the 
Dt'pa!  tmeiit  ;ii  to  that  m  the  report. 

Mr  PERKINS.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
Department  of  Labor  approves  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr  GROSS  Did  the  gentleman  .^ay 
the  Department  of  Labor  approves  this 
legislation .' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes,  There  is  no  ob- 
jection from  anyone. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jer.sey  Mr.  Thompson  1. 
Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  might  point  out  to  oiir  dis- 
tinguished fnend.  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  on  page  14  of  the  hearings 
there  is  a  sUtement  by  Charles  Dona- 
hue, the  solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  supporting  Uie  bill.  It  is  a  favor- 
able .suiemeni 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman lias  expired 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minute*  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jeraey    Mr  THOHraoiil. 

Mr     rHOMP«ON    >t  Ne*    Jcrtey    Mr 


Chaimian,  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
v:uished  chairman  of  our  committee  fur 
his  very  lucid  and  clear  explanation  of 
this  straightforward  bill. 

Before  going  any  further.  I  would  like 
to  thank  and  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  !  Mr.  Goodell  i  .  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  minority  member.*;,  and  the 
iuajoritv  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  cooi)eration  and  lor  their  very 
inielliuent  appraisal  and  supfxiri  of  this 
le'-^isldtion. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  as  the  ch.iirman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  held  heariniis  on 
H  R    14314.  I  rise  to  urge  its  approval. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  14  Mem- 
bers from  both  parties.  It  was  supported 
at  the  hearings  by  representatives  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  the  International 
Ladies"  Garment  'Yorkers  Union,  and  the 
US  Department  of  Labor.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  opposed  the  bill,  principally 
becau.'ie  as  introduced.  H.R.  14314  did 
not  specify  that  the  trust  funds  it  au- 
thorizes would  be  permissive  barcainln.: 
subjects.  However,  it  was  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  ;n 
this  rc'ard.  and  now  provides  that  the 
fiind.^  would  be  permissive  and  not  mar.- 
datory  bargaining  subjects.  It  was  unan;- 
mously  reported  by  the  committee. 

H  R.  14314  IS  a  simple  bill.  It  permits 
employer  contributions  to  joint  trust 
funds  established  to  finance  educational 
.scholarships  for  children  of  employees, 
or  to  finance  child  rare  centers  for  the 
young  children  of  employees.  The  need 
for  this  bill  arl.^es  from  mdicial  decisioas 
holding  that  section  302<cis  prohibition 
on  payments  by  employers  to  employie 
representatives  extends  to  employer  con- 
tributions to  jointly  administered  tru.-: 
funds  created  for  any  purpose  other  than 
those  specifically  .set  forth  in  section  302 
ci  A.s  the  Members  know,  .section  302 
was  enacted  to  prevent  bribary  and  other 
corrupt  practices.  It  was  not  intended  'o 
prohibit  cooperation  for  mutually  bene- 
ficial goals.  Thus,  i-mployer  contributions 
to  .joint  funds  are  now  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 302ICI  to  finance  pension  plans, 
medical  care  plans,  and  other  worthv 
prourams.  H.R.  14314  would  simply  make 
clear  that  employer  contributions  to  .ionit 
trust  funds  for  educational  scholarships 
and  for  child  care  centers  are  lawful. 

H.R.  14314  is  :ieither  prolabor  nor  pro- 
management.  It  would  permit  voluntar.- 
labor-management  cooper-Ttion  in  con- 
fronting two  urgent  national  problem.s— 
providing  the  opportunity  for  higher  ed- 
ucation to  our  younv  peopl\  and  provid- 
ing good  child  care  centers  for  the  your:- 
ih'ldien  of  working  mothers. 

The  many  education  bills  we  have  con- 
sidered this  year  are  eloquent  teslimonv 
to  our  recognition  that  Americas  future 
well-being  depends  upon  how  well  \^e 
teach  and  tram  our  young  men  and 
women. 

Although  education  at  all  erade  !e\ei5 
is  important,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
chan-e  n  'u:  atlilud'.  towair  hiU.' 
edicalion  A  college  educatlo-i  Is  :..> 
'.onger  a  :uxur^  m  our  soc'eiy  Many  pa:- 
••iits  \iew  a  colleve  education  a  ejisentiii 
•i>  ji,»ur<'  .\  •iiPHniin  fui  id  :ot  h'-ir  <  ' 
(Irrii      'Ur  'Toriumv     .ui   «len«  r    our 


dustry,  and  our  Government  depend  upon 
college-trained  men  and  women  as  never 
before.  But  the  increasing  costs  of  a  col- 
Uue  education  make  it  difficult  and  often 
impossible  for  working  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  college.  Each  school 
year  brings  a  rise  in  the  costs  of  attend- 
ing college  of  roughly  5  percent.  Even 
with  the  student  aid  now  available 
through  Federal.  State,  and  private 
.sources,  there  are  talented  and  industri- 
ous young  people  from  working  families 
who  cannot  get  the  help  they  need  to  go 
to  college.  The  relentless  rise  in  college 
costs  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
lor  students  from  modest  income  fam- 
ilies to  finance  a  college  education.  This 
bill,  H.R.  14314,  would  permit  joint  trust 
1  unds  to  provide  scholarships  to  the  de- 
pendents of  employees,  and  could  make  a 
higher  education  financially  possible  for 
many  young  people. 

The  lack  of  adequate  child  care  centers 
presents  an  equally  compelling  need. 
Many  mothers  must  work  to  meet  fam- 
ily obligations.  But  most  of  these  mothers 
aie  today  confronted  by  a  shameful  pre- 
dicament. Available  figures  indicate  that 
over  4  .')  million  jjieschool  children  have 
mothers  who  work,  but  that  less  than 
one-half  million  day  care  spaces  are 
available,  including  those  in  private 
iiomes.  Because  of  this  shortage  of  day 
care  facilities,  many  working  mothers 
must  make  unsatisfactory  arrangements 
to  leave  their  small  children  with  neigh- 
bors, in  overcrowded  day  care  homes,  or 
alone  while  they  are  at  work.  In  a  Janu- 
ary 7  New  York  Times  Magazine  article. 
Someone  To  Mind  the  Baby."  Maya 
Pines  describes  the  problem  this  way: 

.\mcrican    women    remain    almost    totally 
loprived   of  opportunities  to  make  satlsfac- 
ory  arrai'.gements  for  tlie  care  of  their  ciiU- 
■  iren  wlale  iliey  are  workmg. 

.^s  a  resuU.  millions  of  youngsters  are 
.p'.ng  ciamaseci  emotionally,  intellectually, 
■■ud  somciimes  phyflcally  ciuring  their  most 
:ormatlve  years. 

These  unsatisfactory  arrangements 
:nay  also  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
the  mother's  work.  The  opportunity  to 
entrust  their  yoimg  children  to  good  dajj, 
care  centers  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
major  attraction  to  employment  in  those 
industries  which  depend  heavily  on 
women  for  their  labor  force, 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  14314  could  make 
an  important  beginning  in  meeting  these 
;wo  needs.  It  wotild  permit  labor  and 
management  to  join  together  in  solving 
problems  which  are  directly  related  to 
■heir  mutual  and  separate  interests.  The 
•  mployer  would  invest  in  expanding  the 
number  of  college-trained  personnel  he 
needs  in  his  business,  and  would  be  able 
to  attract  the  working  mothers  he  may 
r.eed. 

The  labor  organization  would  help  its 
nembers  finance  the  education  of  their 
inldren.  and  would  be  able  to  otfcr 
o'-king  mothers  the  ,)cace  of  mind 
'  hich  r-iim.s  !rom  knowin-.;  their  chil- 
iren  aie  well  (arrd  for  while  they  work. 
I  R  14314  would  >  ncourage  the  involve- 
•lent  of  ,iur  private  sector  In  meeting 
ritlcal  :iif<is  and  wotild  benefit  indus- 
ry.  labor,  'myloyte.^  their  children,  and 
tie  public 

rjirr*    final    ;>oinls    -hould    ik-    mcn- 
loned    Pii»t.  HR     14T14  doe.s  wA  i  in- 


template  the  u.se  of  one  penny  of  Fed- 
eral money.  It  rather  frees  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy,  industry  and 
labor,  to  cooperate  through  collective 
bargaining  to  hnance  scholarship  pro- 
grams or  day  care  centers.  Second,  the 
safeguards  of  section  302  ( c )  <  5 » '  B »  apply 
to  the  funds  authorized  by  H.R.  14314. 
These  include  requiring  a  written  agree- 
ment establishing  the  fund,  annual  audit 
of  the  fimd,  and  others.  Third,  the  bill 
specifically  provides  that  no  labor  orga- 
nization or  employer  shall  be  required 
to  bargain  about  the  establishment  of 
these  funds.  It  would  not  require  either 
management  or  labor  to  agree  to  estab- 
lish a  fund,  and  would  not  require  either 
party  to  contribute  to  a  fund.  Establish- 
ment of  these  funds  would  be  absolutely 
voluntary. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  it  is  a  rare  bill  which 
promises  to  benefit  working  families, 
employers,  and  the  public  in  such  a  clear 
way.  One  of  the  best  description.s  ot  the 
meaning  of  this  bill  was  given  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Potofsky.  jiresident  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
In  his  statement  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, he  declared  that  this  nill  ••symbol- 
izes the  growm::  maturity  of  iidu.strial 
relations  in  the  United  States  'oday." 
I  completely  auree  with  this  statement. 
We  will  take  an  important  step  ior- 
^•ard  in  meeting  major  national  and  in- 
dividual needs  if  we  enact  H.R.  14314. 
I  ygipe  we  will  take  that  step  today. 

Ml-.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

I^r.vTHOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  t»>yield  to  the  gentleman  from  low  a. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Did  the  gentleman  and  his 
subcommittee  pull  together  any  figures 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
expended  in  other  programs  for  day  care 
centers  and  that  type  of  function? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  no.  we 
did  not,  because  this  bill  does  not  en- 
vision that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  involved.  This  is  totally  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  the 
employees.  It  would  be  enormously  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  ascertain  what  private 
facilities  are  already  available.  This  bill 
is  not  related  in  the  sliahtest  to  programs 
such  as  Headstart  or  any  other  Federal 
or  local  school  district  administered 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
committee. 

'Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Thompson],  the  chief  .sponsor  of  this  bill 
He  has  stated  that  it  :s  u  straightforw  ard 
bill,  but  a  bin  with  a  laudable  purpose 
with  far-reachinL  and  constructive  pur- 
iKkses. 

Tlic  gentleman  irtvn  New  Jersey  cer- 
tainly IS  to  be  complimented  for  wntlnc 
this  bill  in  the  subcommittee  -icenng  it 
throuph  ihr  eommillcfs  and  niiTitinj:  it 
to  the  flooi  Mi  the  Hou^e  1  .c-tait,lv  'eel 
•hal  the  entire  :r:fmtT:>hip  ••'  "»;.»  i>o<i> 
will  8o  .ilonw  ^ntli    hi  .ecc>:nm»-iid»norj» 


of  the  subcommittee  ol  winch  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  is  the  chairman. 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    New    Jersey.    I 
thank  my  chairman  very  much. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  thank  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMr. 
DellenbackI  and  our  colleatiue.  the  gen- 
telman  from  New  York,  IMr.  ReidI.  in 
addition    to   the   gentleman   from    New 
York,  IMr.  GoodellI,  for  their  help  and 
support  and  suggestions  with  this  bill. 
This  is  an  instance  where  it  can  tmly 
be  said  that  we  have  a  needed  and  de- 
lightfully noncontroversial  jnece  of  legis- 
lation which  is  going  to  help  innumer- 
able  working    families,    their   children, 
and,  of  couise,  the  older  youngsters  who 
look  forwald  to  attaining  some  degree  of 
higher  education. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
Mrs.  Mink  1  may  extend  lier  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
l)leased  to  ioin  with  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  H.R.  14314.  a  bill  which  will 
amend  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act  ot  1947  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
tions to  trust  funds  to  i^rovide  scholar- 
.ships  for  employees  and  their  dependents 
and  for  the  establishment  ol  child  care 
centers. 

I  consider  this  legislation  one  of  the 
major  steps  forward  in  our  efforts  to 
broaden  the  educational  possibilities 
available  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 
By  including  .scholarships  as  an  eligible 
area  of  a.ssistancc.  the  legislation  o;wns 
the  door  to  n  vast  field  of  private  in- 
vestment in  the  futtu'c  of  the  country. 
The  legislation  is  quite  clear  in  stating 
that  the  establishment  of  scholar.ship 
funds  .shall  not  be  a  requirement  of  bar- 
gaining and  the  decision  against  partici- 
oating  in  this  program  shall  not  be  an 
unfair  labor  jjractice.  However,  the  po- 
tential pood  which  can  result  from  this 
amendment  cannot  be  overshadowed. 

Notwithstanding  the  expanding  Fed- 
eral programs  of  student  aid  and  the 
scholarships  now  available  from  State 
and  private  fomidatlons.  there  is  still  a 
need  for  a  further  helpins  hand  to  the 
thousands  'f  qualified  high  school  stu- 
dents who  cannot  meet  the  financial  rr- 
qmremcnt  for  a  college  or  university  edu- 
cation. 

Fimarcs  which  are  available  indicate 
that  the  annual  cost  to  a  resident  student 
at  a  public  university  .n  1967  was  $1,640. 
and  will  likely  grow  to  $2,160  m  1967.  To  a 
resident  student  at  a  pruate  institution 
of  learning,  the  average  annual  cost  was 
&2..)70  in  1967.  and  •.vill  t-row  to  S3. 280  in 
1977 

K\(ii  'I'.n  'I. I  ■  \i-iin^  <.i.;c(.s  oj 
i.ssi.vtance.  ending  a  Ixiy  or  i  i:  1  Jo  (oUege 
i-uallv  im'.wsts  a  haiMi  'inancial  tvurden 
;i;vin  nnddk-  and  ;  .w-incoini  ;an-...ie« 
rnLM  fi:*.ds  to  pn'"Hd<  sfh'hii.-hU'-  '" 
I  mplovre.s  .ii.ii  their  (lp;Mr.Qt niN  <  r<  aico 
,inc*  ima'.ccd  thiou-ih  ihr  rollrcinr  bai- 
lainiii!:  meclianLsir.    would  fielp  to  *^*e 
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budget  requests  for  new  budget  au- 
thority of  $19.9  billion.  We  made  reduc- 
tions of  $2.6  billion,  which  would  count 
toward  the  $10  billion  goal  in  the  tax- 
expenditure  reduction  bill.  That  cut  in 
new  requests  would  translate  Into  reduc- 
tions from  the  1969  budget  estimates  of 
expenditures  In  1969  of  about  $1.1  billion. 
This  would  count  toward  the  $6  billion 
expenditure  reduction  goal  as  provided  in 
the  tax  expenditure  reduction  bill. 

HOUSK    ACTIONS    ON     1989    APPROPRIATION     BILLS 

Taking  House  actions  alone  on  new 
budget  authority  requests  for  fiscal 
1969.  the  House  has  cut  $11.6  billion  on 
12  bills,  including  the  reported  version  of 
the  defense  bill — considerably  above  the 
$10  billion  reduction  goal. 

The  foreign  assistance  and  the  closing 
supplemental  bills,  when  reported,  will 
bring  the  total  House  reduction  in  new 
budget  authority  requests  probably  close 
to  513  billion— perhaps  a  bit  less.  That 
would  be.  roughly.  S3  billion  above  the 
tax  bill  requirement  of  $10  billion  In  re- 
spect to  new  budget  authority  requests 
for  fiscal  1969. 

As  to  expenditures,  rather  than  new 
budget  authority,  our  best  estimate  at 
this  time  is  that  in  the  12  bills,  the  House 
will  have  reduced  budgeted  expenditures 
for  1969  by  about  $3.7  billion.  That  figure 
should  approach  $4  billion  when  the 
other  two  bills,  foreign  assistance  and  the 
closing  supplemental,  are  reported. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  more  detailed  state- 
ment on  the  appropriations  business  of 
the  year  appears  in  the  Record  for  the 
last  day  prior  to  the  recess,  August  2.  at 
pages  25101  and  followinK. 


CONGRESS   SHOULD   ADJOURN 
PROMPTLY 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY  Mr  Speaker,  Congress 
now  is  facing  the  possibility  of  weeks  of 
time-consuming  sessions  which  will  have 
little  or  no  purpose  other  than  keeping 
Members  in  Washington.  DC.  rather 
than  allowing  them  to  be  at  home  where 
they  would  be  reporting  to  their  constit- 
uents during  these  critical  days  facing 
America. 

The  work  actually  facing  the  Congress 
l.s  small  and  could  be  handled  expedi- 
tiously, and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  you  and 
the  leadership  of  this  House  to  schedule 
our  business  so  we  can  have  an  early 
adjournment  of  this  "lameduck"  session. 

The  chances  of  the  Senate  confirming 
President  Johnson's  choices  for  the  Su- 
preme Court  .Tppear  small  Indeed. 
Furthermore,  in  January  we  will  have  a 
new  President  and  a  new  Congress.  This 
"rump  "  session  would  not  be  speaking 
for  anyone  but  itself,  and  in  this  light, 
Mr  Speaker.  Congress  should  lose  no 
time  in  adjourning  so  that  we  may  be 
where  we  belong  at  this  time — at  home 
with  our  people  discussing  vital  issues  of 
so  much  importance  to  them 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr  CEDERBERG  Mr  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
theirnames: 

IRollNo  307| 

Adair  Evans.  Colo  Moorhead 

.Anderson.  Evuia.  Tenn  Morris.  N  Mex. 

Tenii.  FuUo.T.  Tenn.  Morse,  Mass. 

Andrewd,  Ala  CMrdner  Nix 

Andrews,  Ciuodell  Hlrnle 

N.  Dak  Ciruy  Poa«e 

A-hley  Cireen.  Pa.  Railsback 

Ashmore  Ciubaer  Rariclc 

Barln<  Ovirrpy  Helfel 

Barrett  Halleclc  Hesnlck 

Berry  Hansen,  Idaho  Honaii 

Bett.8  H.insrii,  Wa,sh.  Roudebnsh 

Blat.ilk  IL^b'Tt  Huppe 

Rolling  Heckler  Ma.ss.  ^^cherle 

Boltoii  Her!ong  Sohweiker 

Brown,  Cal'.f.  Hollfleld  Seidell 

Brown.  Olilo  Ic-hord  Sikes 

Burleson  .Jacobs  Slsk 

Cabell  Johnson.  Pa.  Skubttz 

Carey  Jones.  Ala.  Smith.  N.Y. 

Ciawson,  Del  Jones.  Mo.  Snyder 

Colnner  Karsten  Stafford 

Conyers  Klni;.  Calif.  Stanton 

Corman  Kleppe  Stelger.  Wis. 

Cowger  Kyi  Stephens 

Cunningham      Landrum  Suibblefleld 

Curtis  Long.  La.  Sullivan 

Davis,  Oa  McClory  Taft 

Dawson  McDade  TeAgue,  Calif. 

Delaney  McMillan  Teague.  Tex. 

Denney  Muc.^ien  Tunney 

Derwtnskl  Mall  Hard  Walker 

DIggs  Martin  Watts 

Dlhgell  May  Wiggins 

Dow  Mayne  Willis 

Dwver  Mink        '  Wright 

Eckhardt  Moore  Yates 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  324 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  14314.  TRUST  FUNDS  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  SCHOLARSHIPS 

ANT)  CHILD  CARE  CENTERS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1251  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.   1251 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  t>e  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Comnaittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H  R. 
14314»  to  amend  section  302 (ci  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to  per- 
mit employer  contributions  to  trust  funds 
to  provide  employees,  their  families,  and 
dependents  with  .'icholarshlps  for  study  at 
educational  institutions  or  the  establish- 
ment of  child  care  centers  for  preschool  and 
school-age  dependents  of  employees.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  At  the  conclu- 
sion  of    the    consideration    of    the    bill    for 


amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening  mo- 
t.on  except  one  motion  to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for   1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Smith!,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1251 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
14314  to  permit  employer  contributions  to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their 
families,  and  dependents  with  scholar- 
ships for  study  at  educational  institutions 
and  the  establishment  of  child-care 
centers  for  preschool  and  school-age  de- 
pendents of  employee.s. 

Many  working  parents  beheve  a  college 
education  essential  to  .nsure  meaning- 
ful lives  for  their  children.  But  the  costs 
of  attending  college  are  relentlessly  in- 
creasing. Available  figures  Indicate  that 
each  school  year  brings  a  rise  in  the  aver- 
age annual  cost  of  attending  college  of 
roughly  5  percent.  In  1967  the  average 
annual  cost  to  a  resident  s-tudent  at  a 
public  university  was  SI. 640.  and  will 
likely  grow  to  $2,160  in  1977.  To  a  resident 
student  at  a  private  institution  of  learn- 
ing, the  average  annual  cost  was  S2.570 
in  1967,  and  will  grow  to  $3,230  in  1977. 
The  financial  aid  available  through  in- 
stitutional. Federal,  and  State  scholar- 
ship programs  is  growing,  but  the  de- 
mand for  such  aid  is  growing  more 
rapidly.  Even  with  this  aid,  sending  chil- 
dren to  college  usually  imposes  a  harsh 
financial  burden  upon  middle-  and  low- 
income  families.  Ti-ust  funds  to  provide 
scholarships  to  employees  and  their  de- 
pendents, created  and  financed  through 
the  coUective-bargainmg  mechanism, 
would  help  to  ease  this  burden,  and  could 
make  higher  education  financially  pos- 
sible for  many  young  people. 

Trust  funds  to  provide  child-care 
centers  for  children  of  employees,  atrain 
created  and  financed  throuiih  the  col- 
lective barRaining  process,  would  benefit 
the  mothers  who  mu.st  work  to  help  meet 
family  obligations. 

By  permitting  employer  contributions 
to  jointly  administered  trust  funds  es- 
tablished to  finance  scholarship  pro- 
grams or  child-care  centers.  H  R.  14314 
proposes  to  enlist  the  wealth  and  energy 
of  the  private  sector  of  our  economy  in 
the  solution  of  two  urgent  national  prob- 
lems. Providing  our  youne  men  and 
women  the  opportunity  to  get  advanced 
education  and  providing  adequate  child 
care  centers  are  poals  of  high  priority 
on  our  national  agenda  H  R.  14314  will 
contribute  to  implementing  t'lese  Koals 
without  the  appropriation  or  use  of  Fed- 
eral moneys 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1231  in  order  tiiat  H  R. 
14314  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Cahfornia  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Rp.solution  1251 
provides  for  a  1-hour  open  rule  for  de- 
bate   and   consideration   of    H  R     14314. 
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trust  funds  for  educational  scholar.ships 
and  child-care  centers. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  bill  i.<  to  amend 
the  Labor-Mana.gement  Relations  Act  of 
1947  so  as  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
tions to  jointly  administered  trust  funds 
established  to  provide  scholar.ships  for 
employees  and  their  dependents,  and  to 
provide  child  care  centers  for  dependents 
of  employees. 

The  act  currently  prohibits  sucli  em- 
ployer contributions  under  a  general  p  •- 
hibition  to  which  several  e.xemptions 
liavc  been  made  lor  such  items  as  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care,  rt'tirement  and 
death  benefits,  and  life  in.^urance. 

The  bill  would  add  to  tlie  list  of  ex- 
emptions the  two  Items  oi  educational 
scholarships  and  cliild-care  centers  as 
items  for  which  employer  contributions 
could  be  made  to  trust  funds.  The  bill 
also  makes  clear  that  this  would  be 
■  voluntary"  in  the  matter  of  bargaining 
requirements.  If  an  employer  chooses  not 
to  contribute  and  reluses  to  bargain  with 
the  union  on  the  matter,  .such  action  will 
r.ot  be  an    'unfair  labor  jjrpctice." 

The  report  points  out  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  such  trust  funds: 

First.  More  students  receiving  assist- 
ance to  complete  ilieir  educations;  and 

Second.  Children  of  working  mothers 
would  be  well  cared  for. 

There  are  no  departmental  views  con- 
tained in  the  report,  although  the  report 
indicates  both  the  Dci^arlments  of  Labor 
and  Commerce  did  testify.  There  are  no 
minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  v.as  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HR.  1.^045.  AMENDING  THE 
MANPOWER  DE\'ELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  1962 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1271  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  cx)nsideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H  Res.  1271 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  rosolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  t!ie  State  of  the  Union 
fi-r  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HR.  15045) 
to  extend  certain  expiring  provisions  under 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962.  a.s  amended.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  c.  utrolled  by  the  chair- 
man a.nd  ranknit;  n'.inorltv  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shaU  be  :n  crder  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and 
such  substitute  frr  the  purp-^se  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  as  an  cr'pmal  bill  At  the  con- 
clusion of  such  c  msideratlon.  tlie  Committee 
shall  rise  and  rep  rt  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such   amendments   as   may   have   been 


adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
sep.irute  •.  ..te  in  the  Houfe  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
tj  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  The  previous  question 
.-ivill  be  c  msldered  a.s  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
■iint-ndments  tliereto  to  final  p.assage  without 
i:itervenin|u'  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
.  .nimit  w.th  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tcnnes- 
.see  !Mr.  QuillenI  and  pending  that  I 
yield  myself  .such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1271 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
'ienoral  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
15045  to  e.Kiend  certain  expiring  provi- 
.-ions  under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  The  re.solution  further  pro- 
vides that  it  .'^hall  be  m  order  to  con- 
sider the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Basically.  H.R.  15045  extends  the  ex- 
piration dates  contained  in  the  present 
act — the  pilot  programs  are  extended 
until  1970  and  the  ba.sic  programs  until 
1972. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  a  2-per- 
cent set-aside  of  funds  for  the  training 
of  specialized  personnel  .such  as  coun- 
selors, job  development  sijecialists.  and 
program  administrators,  who  are  needed 
to  make  MDTA  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  makes  it  possible 
for  skill  centers  to  be  used  in  a  more 
fiexible  and  satisfactory  manner  to  carry 
out  institutional  training  and  related 
aspects   of   the   i^rogram. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  extends  the  MDTA 
program  of  American  Samoa  and  the 
trust  terntories. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  the  original  program 
for  training  the  unskilled  and  those 
who  have  become  unemployed  because 
of  automation.  Of  all  the  domestic  leg- 
islation enacted  in  the  i960's.  this  pro- 
gram has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful. More  than  500.000  Amcncaas  have 
successfully  completed  in.stitutional  and 
on-the-job  training  courses  under 
MDTA. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1271  in  order  that 
H.R.  15045  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  QuillenI. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  m.y  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Madden] 
has  ably  stated.  House  Resolution  1271 
makes  in  order  for  consideration  H.R. 
15045  imder  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  The  com.mittee  substitute 
is  made  in  order  by  the  ru'e. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  i.s  to  extend 
through  fi.scal    1972   the   basic   training 


programs  contained  in  the  act  Current 
law  provides  for  the  basic  programs  to 
continue  through  fiscal  19G9  but  a  num- 
ber of  pilot  project  programs  expired 
with  the  end  of  fiscal  1968.  No  authoriza- 
tions are  contained  in  the  bill. 

Two  major  amendments  to  the  act  are 
contained  in  the  bill.  The  first  provides 
for  a  2-percent  setaside  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  providing  train- 
ing and  related  technical  assistance  to- 
ward the  preparation  of  the  specialized 
personnel  needed  in  the  basic  training 
programs.  These  include  counselors,  job 
development  specialists,  and  program 
admm;.itrators  on  the  State,  Federal, 
and  local  levels. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  attempts  to  in- 
crease the  flexibility  of  the  skilled  train- 
ing centers  which  have  proven  to  be  an 
excellent  device  in  providing  both  basic 
education  and  skills  training.  With  the 
increased  value  of  the  skill  centers,  some 
conflicts  have  developed  betv.een  this 
program  and  the  act's  institutional  train- 
ing centers.  To  insure  sufficient  funds  for 
the  skill  centers  program  and  for  other 
institutional  training  projects,  the  bill 
allocates  65  percent  of  the  fimds  appro- 
priated for  such  training  programs  to 
institutional  training  projects. 

Additional  views  are  filed  in  support 
of  the  bill.  However,  they  do  oppose  sec- 
tion 4  which  the  allocation  of  65  percent 
of  the  appropriated  funds  for  use  by  in- 
stitutional training  programs.  They  be- 
lieve this  introduces  a  degree  of  inflexi- 
bility into  the  program  which  is  undesir- 
able! They  intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  remove  this  feature. 

Eight  members  b.ave  filed  minority 
views  supporting  the  bill  but  believing 
that  additional  language  siiould  be 
amended  into  it  to  prevent  either  the  im- 
pairment or  possible  elimination  ol  pres- 
ently on-going  effective  projects.  Several 
new'  programs  which  the  act  will  fund 
will  be  financed  from  existing  authoriza- 
tions totaling  some  S354  million  for  fis- 
cal 1969-  These  members  feel  that  the 
two  new  programs  will  take  funds  away 
fiom  existing  operations  which  have 
proven  successful.  They  believe  that  .sep- 
arate, specific,  and  adequate  funding — 
e.stim.ated  at  S99  million— should  be  made 
available  to  insure  adequate  financing  of 
all  these  programs,  which  they  uniformly 
support. 

Individual  views  are  filed  m  opposition 
to  tiic  bill.  These  views  ijomt  to  a  number 
of  abuses  within  the  pro" ram  whicl:  have 
occurred  in  Iowa  He  suioports  the  legis- 
lation m  principle  but  feels  obligated  to 
oppose  it  because  of  the  ineffective  ad- 
ministration throughout  the  Nation. 

Manpower  development  and  training 
is  a  good  pro'iram.  offering  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  help  themselves.  This 
IS  one  program  that  should  be  expanded. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and 
the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  S!>eaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  but  I  reserve  the  balance 
01  my  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previfus  question  v.as  ordered. 
Tlie  resolution  was  a-'reed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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TRUST   FUNDS    FOR    EDUCATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  CHILD-CARE 

CENTERS 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tHR.  143 14  >  to  amend  sec- 
tion 302' ct  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  of  1947  to  pennit  employer 
contributions  to  trust  funds  to  provide 
employees,  their  families,  and  depend- 
ents with  scholarships  for  study  at 
educational  institutions  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  child-care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
KeiUucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

IN  THB  coMMnrn  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H  R  14314.  with  Mr. 
MacdowaLd  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ins;  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CH.MRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
trentleman  irom  Kentucky  i  Mr  Perkins! 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
eentleman  from  Ohio  Mr  AyresI  will 
be  recoijnized  for  30  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes   the  gentleman 
from  Kentuckv  'Mr  J'erkinsI 
•    Mr   PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  H  R  14314  Is  an 
uncomplicated  bill  It  was  reported  unan- 
imously by  the  full  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  and.  insofar  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  objection  at  this  time  to  the 
passage  of  the  bill 

HK  14314  amends  section  302(C)  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947  to  peimic  joint  admini.stration  of 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their 
families  and  dependents,  with  scholar- 
ships for  study  at  educational  institu- 
tions, and  then  the  second  imrt  of  the 
bill — wiiicii  is  very  brief,  it  i.s  just  a 
couple  of  paragraphs — to  !)ermit  the 
joint  administration  of  day  care  centers 
for  pre.sciiool  .md  .^school  age  depend- 
ents of  employees.  In  other  words.  It 
removes  the  prohibition  against  the  joint 
administration  of  trust  funds  for  those 
two  purposes. 

Section  302  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  prohibited  payments  by 
employers  to  representatives  of  their  em- 
plovee.--  for  good  reasons,  when  the  Taft- 
Hartley  .^ct  was  written  in  1947.  but  cer- 
tain exceptions  have  been  written  into 
the  act  over  a  period  :)f  years.  Among 
these  exceptions  are  payments  to  jointly 
swlministered  trust  funds  established  for 
medical  or  hospital  care 

Presently  unions  and  management  can 
bargain  over  the  establishment  of  schol- 
arship funds  or  over  the  establishment 
of  child-care  centers,  but  the  scholarship 
funds  established  or  the  child-care  cen- 
ters agreed  to  cannot  be  administered 
jointly.  In  other  words,  unless  this  bill 
becomes  law.  the  employees  cannot — or 
their  representatives  cannot  participate 
In  the  administration  of  the  trust  funds. 


The  broad  prohibitions  in  section  302 
were  enacted,  of  course,  to  prevent  cor- 
inipt  practices  and  to  protect  the  interests 
of  lawfully  employed  employees  in  em- 
ployer-supported funds.  That  was  the 
reason  for  the  general  prohibitions 

To  permit  the  joint  administration  of 
employee  contributions  to  the  trust  funds 
to  provide  employees  and  their  families 
scholarships  and  day-care  centers,  is  cer- 
tainly a  laudlble  purpose,  and  should  be 
supported,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
union  should  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate with  management  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  joint  trust  funds  set  up  for  this 
purpose 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  there  is  nothing  com- 
pulsory about  this  bill — negotiation  on 
these  subjects  is  piu^ely  voluntary.  In 
other  words,  if  management  refuses  to 
bargain  on  a  day-care  center  or  a  schol- 
arship program  with  some  union  in,  say. 
the  textile  industry,  there  is  no  unfair 
labor  practice  involved — they  do  not 
have  to  bargain   It  is  purely  permissive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  uri^e  the  Committee 
to  approve  the  legislation  without  an 
amendment. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  PEIiKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ii>wa 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  tientliinan  lor  yielding 

Do  I  understand  that  hibor  organiza- 
tions would  have  an  administrative  fimc- 
tion  reuardle.ss  uf  whether  they  put 
money  into  a  fund? 

Mr  PERKINS.  That  Ls  not  correct 

It  permits  a  joint  administration  and 
the  agreement  would  have  to  be  reduced 
to  writing  and  be  administered  by  rep- 
resentiitives  ot  ttie  union  and  manage- 
ment^a  joint  administration  but  not 
solely  by  the  union. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  if  private  industry  put 
money  into  a  trust  fund  for  the  support 
of  a  day  care  cent*^r.  labor  would  have 
no  voice  in  the  administration  of  those 
funds,  unless  by  a;,'reement;  is  that  cor- 
rect' 

Mr  PERKINS  That  is  correct. 

Mr  GROSS  The  leport  Is  silent  as  to 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  there  is  no  communication  from  the 
Depattment  a.s  to  that  in  the  report 

Mr  PERKINS.  So  far  as  I  know,  the 
Department  of  Labor  approves  of  this 
legislation 

Mr  GROSS.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
the  Department  of  Labor  approves  this 
legislation.' 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  There  is  i:o  ob- 
jection from  anyone. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Np'.v  Jer.sey    Mr.  Thompson  1. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
CJiairman.  I  might  point  out  to  our  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  un  page  14  of  the  hearings 
there  Is  a  statement  by  Charles  Dona- 
hue, the  .solicitor  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  supporting  the  bill.  It  Is  a  favor- 
able statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  I  Mr.  Thompson  1. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 


Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  for 
his  very  lucid  and  clear  explanation  of 
this  straightforward  bill. 

Before  going  any  further.  I  would  like 
to  thank  and  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Goodell  i  ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  the  minority  members,  and  the 
majority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  cooperation  and  for  their  very 
intelligent  appraisal  and  support  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  which  held  hearings  on 
H  R   14314,  I  rise  to  urge  its  approval. 

This  bill  was  introduced  by  14  Mem- 
bers from  both  parties.  It  was  supjwrted 
at  the  hearings  by  repre.^entativcs  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment of  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  the  Intemational 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  and  the 
US  Department  of  Labor.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  oppo.sed  the  bill,  principally 
becau.se  as  introduced.  H  R.  14314  did 
not  specify  that  the  ti-ust  funds  it  au- 
thorizes would  be  permissive  bargaining 
subjects.  However,  it  was  amended  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Lal>or  in 
this  regard,  and  now  provides  tliat  the 
funds  would  be  permi-ssive  and  not  man- 
datory bargaining  subjects  It  was  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  committee 

H  R.  14314  is  a  simple  bill.  It  permits 
employer  contributions  to  joint  trust 
funds  established  to  finance  educational 
scholarships  for  children  ot  employees, 
or  to  finance  child  care  centers  for  the 
young  children  of  employees.  The  need 
for  this  bill  ari.ses  from  judicial  decisions 
holding  that  section  302'C's  prohibition 
on  payments  by  employers  to  employee 
representatives  extends  U)  employer  con- 
tributions to  jointly  administered  trust 
funds  created  for  any  purpo.se  other  tlian 
tho.se  specifically  set  forth  in  section  302 
'C>  As  the  .Members  know,  section  302 
was  enacted  to  jirevent  bribary  and  other 
corrupt  practices.  It  was  not  intended  to 
prohibit  cooperation  for  mutually  bene- 
ficial goals.  Thus,  employer  contributions 
to  joint  funds  are  now  permitted  by  sec- 
tion 302' c>  to  finance  pension  plans, 
medical  care  plans,  and  other  worthy 
programs.  H.R.  14314  would  simply  make 
clear  that  employer  contributions  to  joint 
trust  funds  for  educational  scholarships 
and  for  child  care  centers  are  lawful. 

H.R.  14314  is  neither  prolabor  nor  pro- 
management.  It  would  permit  voluntar>- 
labor-management  cooperation  in  con- 
fronting two  urgent  national  problems — 
providing  the  opportunity  for  higher  ed- 
ucation to  our  young  people,  and  provid- 
ing good  child  care  centers  for  the  young 
eh'ldren  of  v. orking  mothers. 

The  many  education  bills  we  have  con- 
sidered t.his  year  are  eloquent  testimony 
to  our  recognition  that  Americas  future 
well-being  depends  upon  how  well  we 
teach  and  train  our  young  men  and 
women. 

Although  education  at  all  grade  levels 
is  important,  there  has  been  a  dramatic 
change  in  our  attitude  toward  hiuher 
education.  A  college  education  is  no 
longer  a  luxury  m  our  society.  Many  par- 
ents view  a  college  education  as  essential 
to  insure  a  meaningful  life  for  their  chil- 
dren; our  economy,  our  science,  our  in- 
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dustn-,  and  our  Government  depend  upon 
college-trained  men  and  women  as  never 
before.  But  the  increasing  casts  of  a  col- 
leL-e  education  make  it  difficult  and  often 
impossible  for  working  parents  to  send 
their   children    to   college.    Each   school 
year  brings  a  rise  in  the  costs  of  attend- 
ing college  of  roughly  5  percent.  Even 
with    the    student    aid    now    available 
through    Federal.    State,    and    private 
sources,  there  are  talented  and  industri- 
ous young  people  from  working  families 
who  cannot  get  the  help  they  need  to  go 
to  college.  The  relentless  rise  in  college 
costs  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult 
lor  students  from  modest  income  fam- 
ilies to  finance  a  college  education.  This 
bill,  H  R.  14314.  would  permit  joint  trust 
lands  to  provide  scholarships  to  the  de- 
pendents of  employees,  and  could  make  li 
higher  education  financially  possible  for 
manv  young  people. 

The  lack  oi  adequate  child  care  centers 
presents  an  equally  compelling  need. 
Many  mothers  must  work  to  meet  fam- 
ily obligations.  But  most  of  these  mothers 
are  today  confronted  by  a  shameful  pre- 
dicament. Available  figures  indicate  that 
over  4  ")  million  i)reschool  children  have 
mothers  who  work,  but  that  less  than 
one-half  million  day  care  spaces  are 
available,  including  those  in  private 
homes.  Becau.se  of  this  shortage  of  day 
care  facilities,  many  working  mothers 
must  make  unsatisfactory  arrangements 
to  leave  their  small  children  with  neigh- 
bors, m  overcrowded  day  care  homes,  or 
alone  while  they  are  at  work.  In  a  Janu- 
ary 7  New  York  Times  Magazine  article, 
•Someone  To  Mind  the  Baby,"  Maya 
Pines  describes  the  problem  this  way: 

.American  women  remain  almost  totally 
deprived  of  opportunities  to  make  satlsfac- 
(ory  arrangements  for  tlie  care  of  tlielr  ciill- 
tlren  while  thev  are  worlcing. 

.^s  a  result.  mlUion.s  of  youngsters  are 
being  damaged  emotionally,  intellectually, 
and  sometimes  pliyslcally  during  tiielr  most 
formative  years. 


These  unsatisfactory  arrangements 
mav  also  adversely  affect  the  quality  of 
the  mothers  work.  The  opportunity  to 
entrust  their  young  children  to  good  day 
care  centers  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
major  attraction  to  employment  in  those 
industries  which  depend  heavily  on 
women  for  their  labor  force. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  14314  could  make 
an  important  beginning  in  meeting  these 
two  needs.  It  would  permit  labor  and 
management  to  join  together  in  solving 
problems  which  are  directly  related  to 
their  mutual  and  separate  interests.  The 
employer  would  invest  in  expanding  the 
number  of  college-trained  persormel  he 
needs  in  his  business,  and  would  be  able 
to  attract  the  working  mothers  he  may 
need. 

The  labor  organization  would  help  Its 
members  finance  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  would  be  able  to  offer 
working  mothers  the  i)cace  of  mind 
which  comes  from  knowing  their  chil- 
dren are  well  cared  for  while  they  work. 
H.R.  14314  would  encourage  the  Involve- 
ment of  our  private  sector  In  meeting 
critical  needs,  and  would  benefit  indus- 
try, labor,  employees,  their  children,  and 
the  public. 

Three  final  points  should  be  men- 
tioned. Fast.  H.R.   14314  does  not  con- 


template the  u.se  of  one  penr.y  of  Fed- 
eral money.  It  rather  frees  the  private 
sector   of    our    economy,    mdu.stry    and 
labor,    to   cooperate    throuuh    collective 
bargaining  to  finance  .-^cholaiship   pro- 
lii-ams  or  day  care  centers.  Second,  the 
safeguards  of  section  302'Cm5i  iB»  apply 
to  the  funds  authorized  by  H.R.  14314. 
These  include  requiring  a  written  agree- 
ment establishing  the  fund,  annual  audit 
of  the  fund,  and  others.  Third,  the  bill 
specifically  provides  that  no  labor  orga- 
nization or  employer  shall  be  required 
to  bargain  about  the  establishment  of 
these  funds.  It  would  not  require  either 
management  or  labor  to  agree  to  estab- 
lish a  fund,  and  would  not  require  either 
party  to  contribute  to  a  fund.  E.stablish- 
men't  of  these  funds  would  be  absolutely 
voluntary. 

Mr.  Chaii-man.  it  is  a  rare  bill  which 
promi.ses  to  benefit  working  families. 
employer.^  and  the  public  in  such  a  clear 
wav.  One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the 
mcanina  of  this  bill  was  given  by  Mr. 
Jacob  Potof.sky.  pie.sident  of  the  Amal- 
i^amated  Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
In  his  statement  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, he  declared  that  this  bill  '-symbol- 
izes  the  growin.t;  maturity  of  industrial 
relations  m  the  United  State;  today." 
I  completely  agree  with  this  slaf^ment. 
We  will  take  an  important  step  for- 
ward in  meeting  major  national  and  in- 
dividual needs  if  we  enact  H.R.  14314. 
I  hope  we  will  take  that  step  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Did  the  gentleman  and  his 
subcommittee  pull  together  any  figures 
on  the  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
expended  in  other  programs  for  day  care 
centers  and  that  type  of  function':' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  no,  we 
did  not,  because  this  bill  does  not  en- 
vision that  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  Involved.  This  is  totally  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  the 
employees.  It  would  be  enormously  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  ascertain  what  private 
facilities  are  already  available.  This  bill 
is  not  related  in  the  slightest  to  programs 
such  as  Headstart  or  any  other  Federal 
or  local  school  district  administered 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chainnan  of  our 
committee. 

'Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  ,  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill. 
He  has  stated  that  it  is  a  straightforward 
bill,  but  a  bill  with  a  laudable  purpose 
with  far-reaching  and  constructive  pur- 
poses. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  cer- 
tainly Is  to  be  complimented  for  writing 
this  bin  In  the  subcommittee,  steering  it 
through  the  committees  and  bringing  it 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  certainly  feel 
that  the  entire  membership  of  this  body 
will  go  along  with  the  recommendations 


of  the  subcommittee  of  which  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  is  the  chairman. 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    New    Jersey.    I 
thank  mv  chairman  very  much. 

In  conclusion.  1  wi.sh  to  thank  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Dellenb.^ck]  and  our  colleague,  the  gcn- 
telman  from  New  York,  IMi.  ReidL  in 
addition  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  iMr.  Goodell  I,  for  their  help  and 
support  and  suggestions  with  this  bill. 
This  is  an  instance  where  it  can  truly 
be  said  that  we  have  a  needed  and  de- 
lightfully noncontroverslal  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  is  L'oing  to  help  innumer- 
able working  lamilies,  their  childien, 
and.  of  com\se.  the  older  youngsters  who 
look  forward  to  attaining  some  degree  of 
hieher  education. 

I  Yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  a.>k  unanimous  con- 

.sent  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 

Mrs.  MiNKl  may  extend  hev  remarks  at 

this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jer.sey? 

There  w  as  no  objection. 
Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  ioln  with  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  H.R.  14314.  a  bill  which  will 
amend  the  Labor-Manaeement  Relations 
Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
tions to  tiust  funds  to  provide  scholar- 
ships for  employees  and  their  dependents 
and  for  the  establishment  ol  child  care 
centers. 

I  consider  this  leeislation  one  of  the 
major  steps  forward  ill  our  eiforts  to 
broaden  the  educational  jjossibilities 
available  to  the  youth  of  our  couiury. 
By  includinn  scholarships  as  an  eligible 
area  of  a.ssistance,  the  legislation  opens 
the  door  to  a  vast  field  of  private  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  the  country- 
The  leeislation  i.s  quite  clear  in  stating 
that  the  establishment  of  scholarship 
funds  shall  not  be  a  requirement  of  bar- 
uaining  and  the  decision  auamst  partici- 
oatina  m  this  program  shall  not  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice.  However,  the  po- 
tential good  which  can  result  from  this 
amendment  cannot  be  overshadowed. 

Notwithstanding  the  expanding  Fed- 
eral programs  of  student  aid  and  the 
scholarships  now  available  from  State 
and  private  foundations,  there  is  still  a 
need  for  a  further  helping  hand  to  the 
thousands  of  qualified  high  school  stu- 
dents who  cannot  meet  the  financial  re- 
quirement for  a  college  or  university  edu- 
cation. 

Fimires  which  are  available  indicate 
that  the  annual  cost  to  a  resident  student 
at  a  public  university  in  1967  was  $1,640, 
and  will  likely  grow  to  $2,160  in  1967.  To  a 
resident  student  at  a  private  institution 
of  learning,  the  average  annual  cost  was 
S2.570  in  1967,  and  will  grow  to  83.280  in 
1977. 

Even  with  the  existing  sources  of 
assistance,  sending  a  boy  or  girl  to  college 
usuallv  imposes  a  harsh  financial  burden 
upon  middle-  and  low-income  families. 
Ti-ust  funds  to  provide  scholarships  to 
employees  and  their  dependents,  created 
and  financed  through  the  collective  bar- 
gaining mechanism,  would  help  to  ease 
this  burden  and  could  make  higher  edu- 
cation financially  possible  for  many 
young  people. 
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I  am  equally  enthused  about  the  au- 
thorization contained  in  this  legislation 
to  make  contributions  to  establish  day 
care  centers  for  children  of  employees.  I 
am  the  principal  sponsor  of  IcKislation 
to  provide  Federal  funds  to  public  and 
private  nonprofit  day  care  centers  to  up- 
grade the  educational  proKram.s.  because 
I  know  of  this  great  need.  Even  with  the 
approval  of  my  legislation,  there  .s  a 
need   for  private   participation 

The  demand  for  day  care  centers  has 
long  been  recognized  and  their  value  has 
been  proven  by  the  highly  successful 
Headstart  programs.  Unfortunat*»ly,  the 
youngsters  of  parentcs  who  are  employed 
generally  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
Headstart  programs  because  the  family 
income  most  often  exceeds  $3,000  a  year 
However,  the  need  for  day  care  centers 
to  house  and  train  pn^school  youngsters 
l3  clearly  written  in  vast  volumes  of 
statistics 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  ac- 
knowledges that  many  trained  women — 
that  is,  professionally  trained  nurses,  for 
instance-— could  return  to  the  Nation '.s 
labor  force  if  some  adequate  center  could 
be  I'Kated  to  caie  toi  their  children  The 
US  Department  of  Health  Education, 
and  Welfare,  recognizes  that  many 
women  on  welfare  would  happily  return 
to  work  if  care  could  be  provided  to  their 
children  Of  e-qual  importance  is  the 
richer  educational  experience  which 
these  preschool  children  would  receive 
in  a  professionally  administt^fd  day  care 
center  They  would  not  be  placed  merely 
ui  custodial  care  as  they  often  are  when 
placed  \nth  a  neighbor  while  the  parents 
are  at  work. 

This  legislation  would  serve  to  expand 
the  educational  opportunities  of  the  col- 
lege-bound student  as  well  as  ofler  en- 
richment ti:  our  pre-school-age  children 
at  the  time  m  their  lives  when  such  ex- 
periences are  >o  critical  to  their  mental 
and   physical   development 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr  Chairman,  v  e  do  not  ".vitn'  to  talk 
so  much  that  we  talk  to  death  what  is  a 
good  bill.  I  v.ill  say  just  a  few  things 
which  in  part  repeat  what  the  chairman 
of  our  committee  has  said  and  what  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  haa  said. 

First,  this  bill  was  or.  nnally  introduced 
as  a  bipartisan  bill,  and  it  can  be  seen 
from  looking  at  the  front  page  that  it 
does  have  in  its  Initial  introduction 
strong  bipartisan  support.  It  came  out  of 
the  subcommittee  with  .strong  bipartisan 
support  It  came  out  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  with  strong 
bipartisan  support 

Substantively,  we  are  facing  a  situation 
in  America  v.here  our  educational  needs 
are  great.  This  bill  .vjuld  approach  the 
matter  of  educational  needs  from  two 
standpoints.  It  would,  first  of  all,  ap- 
proach them  from  the  standpoint  of 
small  children.  It  would  help  make  day 
care  centers  available  with  their  educa- 
tional benefits  and  with  their  benefits  to 
working  mothers  both  included  in  this 
bill. 


Second,  it  would  attempt  to  reach 
those  children  of  employees  of  cjrpora- 
tions  and  busines,ses  whicn  would  qualify 
and  would  help  make  college  education 
available  to  youns  people  for  whom  such 
education  would  not  otherwise  be  avail- 
able At  a  tune  w.'ien  everything  possible 
must  be  done  to  benefit  education  m 
.America,  we  feel  this  bill  is  a  significant 
step  in  improvinu'  educational  po.s,sibil- 
Ities  for  small  and  older  children  alike. 

Section  302  of  the  Tafl-Hariity  Act  i.s 
basically  a  sound  provision  It  makes 
clear  that  payments  by  employers  to  rep- 
resentatives of  their  employees  other 
than  tho.se  specifically  exempted  In  the 
act  aie  not  permussible.  and  then  it  i;oes 
un  to  create  the  exemptions  which  .'~hall 
be  considered  permussible  When  the  act 
was  initially  enacted,  there  were  a  few 
such  points  .As  the  years  have  pone  by, 
additional  exemptioii.N  have  been  created 
That  IS  essentially  what  tins  bill  does 
It  creates  an  additional  exception  to  the 
basic  provisions  of  section  302.  These  are 
t.he  point,s  which  have  been  dwelt  upon 
by  t.he  chairman  <3f  the  comnuttre  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittte  and 
which  I  have  toadied  on  iioie  We  turk 
the  bill  represents  a  real  benefit  to  edu- 
cation 

In  closing,  may  I  s.)y  two  tilings  about 
the  bill  First,  remember  that  the  bill  is 
\oluntary  There  is  the  specific  provision 
included  that  no  labor  oriMnization  or 
employer  shall  be  required  to  bar'jain  on 
the  establishment  oi  any  such  trust  fund 
and  refusal  to  do  so  shall  not  constitute 
dn  unfair  labor  practice  It  is  voluntary 
on  both  sides 

Second,  thnre  are "no  Federal  funds 
called  for  .At  a  time  when  we  need  to 
move  forward  to  improve  educational  op- 
portunities in  America,  it  is  highly  de- 
.sirable  that  we  muster  forces  oi  private 
enterprise,  forces  of  mdividuaJs.  and 
forces  of  government,  but  I  am  par- 
ticularly delighted  that  the  type  of  aid 
which  will  be  given  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  is  not  governmental  aid.  We 
are  here  talking  about  proper  ne^'otia- 
tion  and  bargainmL;  between  unions  and 
employers  with  the  funds  ultimately  pro- 
vided for  these  desirable  educational 
purpo.ses  being  private  enterprise  moneys 
resulting  from  such  bargaining. 

This  IS  a  eood  bill  which  should  pass 
the  House  today, 

Mr  Chairman.  I  .isk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Mr  Steioer]  mav  extend  his  remarks 
at  t.his  point  in  the  Record 

The  CH.AIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oiegon  > 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  .support  of  H.R.  14314 

Today  we  face  an  enormous  task  in 
meeting  fully  and  efTectively  the  educa- 
tional and  -social  needs  of  this  country. 

Recognizing  this  need  in  the  field  of 
higher  education.  Congress  has  enacted 
several  laws,  beyinning  with  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
and  including  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  increa.sed  Federal  sup- 
port for  institutions  of  post-secondary 
education,  for  student  financial  support 
and  for  adult  education. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  educational 
spectrum  Congress  has  al.so  tak»»n  steps 
to  increa.se  and  improve  day  care  facili- 
iRs  f(}r  our  Nation  s  young  with  the  com- 
bined goal  of  providing  quality  care  for 
the  children  and  increa.sed  employment 
opportimities  for  the  working  mother. 
.Section  214  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  for  a  deduction  from  gross  in- 
come expen.ses  paid  for  the  care  of  chil- 
dren under  13  when  the  care  is  for  the 
I)urpo.se  of  enabling  the  taxpayer  to  be 
Liainfully  employed  Head.start  cla.s.ses 
are  probably  the  best  known  and  largest 
effort  to  aid  pre.school  children.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967  authorize  the  establishment  of  day 
care  training  centers  in  a.ssociation  with 
work  training  programs  for  mothers  re- 
ceivini:  welfare.  Congre.ss  has  also  ap- 
proved amendments  to  the  school  lunch 
program  to  include  day-care  centers 
amony  lho.se  places  eligible  to  qualify 
for  surplus  food  and  supplemental  pay- 
ments for  hot  lunches  for  youngsters, 
and  a  recent  amendment  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  provides  for  a 
proL'ramof  parent-child  centers. 

Con.rt.ss  has  itpeati'dly  emphasized 
throu'^'h  le;:is!alion  that  quality  care  and 
eaucat  onal  opportunities  for  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Nation  are  uoals  of  highest 
priority  But  while  financial  aid  avail- 
able through  institutional  Federal  and 
State  scholarship  programs  is  growing, 
the  demand  for  such  aid  is  growing  more 
lapidlv  and  costs  are  continuing  to  rise, 
and  while  the  number  of  day-care  facili- 
ties has  urown  in  recent  years,  the  gap 
between  need  and  available  facilities  has 
continued  A  neiihborhood  by  neighbor- 
hood survey  by  the  Welfare  Council  In 
one  large  city  found  7.000  children  in 
need  of  day  care  in  one  low-income  area. 
To  m.eet  the  need,  the  Labor  Department 
said  there  were  four  licensed  day-care 
homes  and  one  commercial  day-care 
center  with  a  combined  capacity  for  87 
children. 

Increasingly,  we  have  become  aware 
that  problems  of  such  magnitude  require 
the  participation  and  concern  of  all  areas 
of  .society — government,  business,  labor, 
private  organizations,  and  individuals. 

H  R.  14314  would  authorize  employer 
contributions  to  .:o:ntly  administered 
tmst  funds  established  to  i)rovide  edu- 
cational scholarships  for  employees  and 
their  dependents  or  for  child-care  centers 
for  dependents  of  employees. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  fund 
would  be  a  perniLssive  and  not  a  manda- 
toiy  subject  for  collective  bargaining. 
HR.  14314  -specifically  sets  forth  that 
no  labor  organization  or  employer  shall 
be  required  to  bargain  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the-se  trust  funds  and  that  re- 
fusal to  do  so  shall  not  constitute  an 
unfair  labor  piactice. 

Both  labor  and  management  have  been 
interested  in  the  areas  of  day  care  and 
higher  education.  The  amount  of  cor- 
porate contributions  for  student  aid  is 
estimated  at  S50  million  annually,  not 
includmg  fimds  made  available  for 
loans,  incentives  to  employees  to  con- 
tinue their  education  and  $275  million 
given  directly  to  schools  to  be  used  for 
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whatever  purposes  they  see  fit.  Labor 
unions  have  also  established  scholarship 
funds.  The  Chicago  Joint  Board  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  which 
has  members  In  Racine,  Wis.,  recently 
announced  a  special  program  for  mem- 
bers' children  which  covers  technical 
schools,  as  well  as  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. 

In  addition,  some  companies  have  es- 
tablished day-care  centers  for  their  em- 
ployees' dependents.  While  an  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  affiliate,  for  ex- 
ample, is  sponsoring  health  day-care 
centers  in  Maryland. 

By  permitting  employers  and  unions, 
who  so  desire,  to  get  together  to  estab- 
lish and  jointly  administer  trust  funds 
for  these  purposes,  Congress  will  pro- 
vide additional  opportunities  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  make  effective  contribu- 
tions to  our  economy  and  society  by 
providing  greater  employment  opportu- 
nities for  working  women,  enlarging  the 
pool  of  qualified,  trained  personnel  for 
society's  needs,  and  especially  by  pro- 
viding for  quality  care  and  educational 
opportumties  for  our  Nation's  young 
people. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr. 
Ayres)  such  time  as  he  may  consume. 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  have  explained  this  in  great 
detail.  I  would  like  to  add  only  that  in- 
sofar as  what  this  bill  does,  this  has  been 
done  on  a  private  basis  in  many,  many 
instances  by  management.  However, 
where  it  was  done  in  the  name  of  the 
company  itself,  it  is  now  a  negotiable 
item. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  great  assistance 
to  many  of  the  employees  of  our  cor- 
porations where  the  employer  would 
like  to  help  but  under  existing  law  he 
has  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  on  our  side  for  the  time 
and  effort  he  has  put  in  on  this  and 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  has 
handled  tliis  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
!Mr.  Reid]  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  14314,  a  bill  to 
permit  employer  contributions  to  trust 
funds  to  provide  employees,  their  fam- 
ilies, and  dependents  with  scholarships 
for  study  at  educational  Institutions  or 
for  the  establishment  of  child  care  cen- 
ters for  preschool  and  school-age  de- 
pendents of  employees. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
DELLENBACK]  has  SO  ably  pointed  out, 
and  as  the  chairman  of  our  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins],  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ayres], 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Thompson]  have  pointed  out,  this  was, 
In  fact,  a  bipartisan  effort  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  committee. 
It  also  enjoys  the  support  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Steiger]. 

To  be  very  brief,  I  feel  that  support  for 
child  care  centers  is  greatly  needed.  Per- 
haps no  other  Western  nation  has  done 
as  little  in  this  area  as  the  United  States. 
This  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  both 
for  the  child's  preschool  education  and 
also  to  permit  a  mother  to  work.  If  we  are 
serious  about  restructuring  our  welfare 
program — and  I  believe  we  should  be — 
it  Is  going  to  be  very  important  that  a 
mother  be  able  to  work.  This  will  not  be 
possible  unless  there  are  child  care 
centers. 

Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  cost  of  a  college  education  Is 
rising  very  sharply.  It  Is  going  from 
something  on  the  order  of  $1,640  to  $2,160 
in  a  few  years  for  a  public  imiversity,  and 
In  the  case  of  private  universities  from 
approximately  $2,500  to  $3,200  in  the 
next  relatively  few  years. 

Therefore,  this  bill  will  provide  funds 
for  clear  needs  both  for  working  mothers 
and  for  the  children  and  for  the 
students. 

It  provides,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Dellenback]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Thomp- 
son] have  pointe'd  out,  this  money  from 
the  free  enterprise  system.  Therefore,  I 
believe  this  is  a  useful,  and  clear  step 
forward  in  terms  of  funding. 

I  would  only  add  that  section  302  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  pro- 
hibits payments  by  employers  to  repre- 
sentatives of  their  employees.  Section 
302(c)  makes  certain  specific  exceptions 
to  that  broad  prohibition,  and  this  bill 
would  add  another,  or  seventh,  exception 
to  that  section.  The  exception  which  is 
made  for  funds  for  education  and  child 
care  centers  is  one  I  believe  will  enlist 
the  wealth  and  the  energy  of  the  private 
sector  of  our  economy  in  the  solution 
of  these  urgent  national  problems. 

The  education  of  our  children  from  the 
earliest  age  is  a  vital  national  invest- 
ment, and  voluntary  cooperation  between 
labor  and  management  is  important  to 
its  success. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  require 
the  establishment  of  such  trust  funds, 
nor  will  it  require  that  this  be  a  bargain- 
ing is.sue  or  that  failure  to  bargain  on  it 
will  be  an  unfair  labor  practice.  In  short. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  will  simply 
no  longer  make  Federal  law  an  obstacle 
to  the  establishment  of  these  trust  funds 
to  meet  vital  needs  of  our  Nation.  It 
makes  possible  funding  of  these  pro- 
grams from  the  private  sector. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oregon  LMr.  Dellenback]  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  ftu-- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
302(c)  of  tiie  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act,  1947,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(6)"  and 
by  adding  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (7)  with 
respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value  paid 


by  any  employer  to  an  individual  or  pooled 
trust  fund  established  by  such  representative 
for  the  purpose  of  (A)  scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  employees,  their  families,  and  de- 
pendents for  study  at  educational  institu- 
tions, or  (Bi  child  care  centers  for  preschool 
and  school-age  dependents  of  employees: 
Provided,  That  the  requirements  of  clause 
(B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  to  such  trust  funds". 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection, 

COMMrTTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

"That  section  302(c|  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations  Act,  1947,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  (6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "i6)"  and  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ";  or  i7)  with  respect  to  money 
or  other  thing  of  value  p.i'.d  by  any  employer 
to  a  pooled  or  individual  trust  fund  estab- 
lished by  su.h  representative  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (A)  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of 
employees,  ihelr  families,  ;ind  dependents 
for  study  at  educational  institutions,  or  (B) 
child  cire  centers  for  preschool  and  school- 
,ige  dependents  of  employees:  Provided.  That 
no  l.ibor  organization  or  employer  shall  be 
required  to  bargain  on  the  e.stabllshment  of 
any  such  trust  fund,  and  rpfusal  to  do  so 
shall  not  constitute  an  unlair  labor  practice: 
Provided  further.  That  the  requirements  of 
clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to  clause  (5)  of 
this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such  trust 
funds". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  ha\ing  re.'^umed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  iH.R.  14314; 
to  amend  section  302* ci  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to 
permit  employer  contributions  to  trust 
funds  to  provide  employees,  their  fami- 
lies, and  dependents  with  scholarships 
for  study  at  educational  institutions  or 
the  establishment  of  child-care  centers 
for  preschool  and  school-age  dependents 
of  employees,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 1251,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  v.as  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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AMENDING  THE  MANPOWER  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  THAI  NINO  ACT 
OF   1962 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
that  tht-  Hou.se  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committer  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H  R  15045  '  to  extend  certain 
expirint;  piovi.sions  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Tramlni,'  Act  of  1962. 
as  amended 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THB    COMMITreK    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordmulv  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hou.se 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HR.  15045.  with 
Mr  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
chair 

Tl-.e  Cleric   read  the  title  of   the  bill 

Bv  unanimous  con.sent,  the  first  read- 
ma  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Under  the  rule,  the 
4entlemaii  from  Kentuckv  Mr.  PrRKiNSi 
wiU  be  reco-ni/.ed  lor  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  irom  Ohio  Mr.  AyresI 
will  be  rrcocnized  for  30  minutes 

Thf>  Chair  now  i  ecosmlzes  the  ttentle- 
man  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman.  HR. 
15045  i.s  a  bill  to  extend  the  Manpower 
Development  and  TraininK  Act.  This  is 
the  primarv  purpose  oi  the  amendments 
We  have  other  amendment.s.  but  the  pri- 
man.-  purpose  is  to  extend  the  pilot  pro- 
-rranis  until  1970  and  the  basic  programs 
under  this  bill  until  1972,  AU  the  mam 
titles  of  the  bill  have  always  earned  an 
open-ended  authorization.  We  are  pres- 
ently spendum  about  $395  million  a  year 
For  fiscal  year  1969  we  have  in  the  House- 
passed  appropriation  bill  HR  18037' 
by  the  Com:n;ttee  on  Appropriations  the 
figure  of  S400  million  which  has  also 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  This  authoruiation  bill 
is  very  necessary 

Mr.  Chairman  HR  15045  extends  pro- 
visions ol  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962  Its  passage  at 
this  time  IS  of  critical  importance  to 
maintain  procram  continuity  and  assure 
continued  progress  'oward  luU  em- 
ployment. 

The  MDTA  is  the  keystone  of  our  cur- 
rent efforts  to  develop  and  utilize  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  the  most  valuable 
resource  this  Nation  has — the  ability  and 
talents  of  each  of  its  citizen-s  It  was  mi- 
tially  enacted  in  recounition  of  the  fact 
that  the  producuve  potential  of  many 
individuals  m  this  country  was  being 
tragically  wasted,  partly  because  we 
lacked  a  basic  manix)wer  policy  and 
training  programs  tor  unemployed  ur 
underemployed  workers  to  give  them  the 
skills  they  needed  to  obtain  suitable  jobs 
It  is  now  well  established  that  the 
MDTA  is  an  effective  instrument  for 
achieving  the  purposes  Congress  orig- 
inally intended: 

Since  passage  of  the  act  m  1962  more 
than  12  million  training  opportunities 
have  been  authorized  Of  these,  nearly 
740,000  have  been  for  institutional  train- 
ing, over  455.000  for  on-the-job  training. 
and  60.000  for  part-time  and  other  train- 
ing. 

As  of  June  1.  1968,  over  725.000  per- 
sons had  been  enrolled  in  institutional 


training  and  435.000  had  completed  their 
training.  Approximately  285.000  persons 
;iad  been  enrolled  m  on-the-job  train- 
ing—OJT— and  155,000  had  completed 
their  training. 

Seventy-six  percent  ol  tiiose  complet- 
ing institutional  training  and  89  percent 
of  those  completing  OJT  were  employed 
when  last  contacted  Of  these  place- 
ments. 78  percent  of  the  trainees  from 
institutional  programs  and  93  percent  of 
the  trainees  trom  OJT  were  employed  in 
training-related  lobs 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  have  Indicated,  the 
bill  we  are  considering  extends  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  these  basic  training 
proerams  to  June  30.  1972.  and  makes 
minor  amendments,  which  I  have  asked 
the  able  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
O'HaraI  to  explain  later  in  detail.  Un- 
certainty about  the  continued  How  of 
funds  has  already  led  to  a  phasing  down 
of  manpower  programs  since  at  the 
present  time  there  Is  no  formal  assurance 
that  all  training  under  title  II  will  not 
have  to  be  completed  by  December  30. 
1969. 

H  R  15045  also  extends  the  expiration 
dates  of  three  pilot  program.s — training 
tor  irmiates  of  correctional  institutions. 
the  labor  mobility  program,  and  the 
placement  assistance  program.  The  last 
two  have  already  suffered  a  tennination 
of  their  program  authorization  All  three 
iiave  provided  valuable  le.ssons,  but  more 
information  is  needed  before  it  can  be 
determined  whether  they  should  be  ex- 
tended or  made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
.•lational  manpower  effort 

To  prevent  a  greater  and  more  serious 
break  in  the  continuity  of  MDTA  pro- 
^'rams  it  is  essential  that  we  pass  HR. 
15045  without  delay  and  witiiout  addi- 
tional amendments  that  might  create 
unwarranted  roadblocks  in  conference. 
The  next  Congress  will  undoubtedly 
want  to  consider  in  depth  the  total  array 
of  P'ederal  manpower  [)rograms  and  de- 
velop from  the  current  proliferation  a 
cohesive  national  policy  and  comprehen- 
sive legislation.  But  our  task  this  year  Is 
to  insure  that  no  backward  steps  are 
taken,  and  this  can  be  done  by  immedi- 
ate passage  of  H  R.  15045. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr  PERKINS  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr  Chairman, 
unfortunately,  dunng  the  recess  we  lost 
one  of  the  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body,  PALMER  Holland  of  Pennsylvania  I 
wish  to  take  this  time  an  opportunity 
on  this  first  day  back  from  the  recess 
and  duruig  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
to  give  credit  where  m  my  opinion  credit 
IS  not  often  given. 

Mr  Chairman,  Elmer  Holland  was  the 
real  father  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  TraininL;  Act. 

I  remember  that  ;n  January  of  1961 
when  I  was  apiwinted  to  serve  on  his 
subcommittee.  t!ie  first  subject  Elmer 
Holland  scheduled  was  work  upon  some 
kind  of  program  in  order  to  provide 
training  to  people  to  enable  them  to  ob- 
tain jobs  that  were  available 


Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time  I  do  not 
believe  many  people  thought  of  this  ap- 
proach and  of  this  act  He  was  the  real 
father  of  this  act.  He  pushed  for  us 
adoption  and  worked  out  the  problems 
until  he  finally  got  it  through  both  bodies 
of  this  Congress  It  carries  some  amend- 
ments that  some  of  us  proposed,  but 
basically  it  is  his  idea  and  a  great  deal 
of  credit  sliould  be  given  to  Elmer  Hol- 
land for  his  creative  thinking  and  his 
hard  work  m  originating  and  pushing 
through  this  legislation  to  final  adoption. 
Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  1  wish 
to  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  with 
reference  to  the  efforts  which  were  made 
toward  st»curinc  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  ELMtR  Holland  In  fact,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  beat  tne  to  the  punch, 
lor  I  intended  to  devote  a  portion  of  my 
remarks  to  the  role  Elmer  Holland  has 
plaved  as  chairman  of  the  Manpower  and 
Automation  heariius  m  1961  and  1962.  as 
sponsor  oi  the  original  act  in  1962  and  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  was 
eontmuini;  responsibility  tor  legislative 
oversight.  I  recall  distinctly  the  last  leg- 
i.slative  conference  t!iat  tiie  late  great 
and  distinguished  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Hayburn, 
attended  in  the  fall  of  1961.  / 

Elmer  Holland  was  present,  and  tlie 
Speaker  asked  several  questions  t.'iere. 
One  cjuestion  which  was  most  important 
concerned  the  priority  ol  floor  action  be- 
twe»^n  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act.  and  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  bill.  The  then  Secretarv  of 
Labor  Arthur  Goldberg.  Elmer  Holland 
and  I  ayreed  that  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment Training  Act  should  take  prece- 
dence over  the  Youth  Opportunities  Act 
at  this  time. 

Elmer  Holland  was  diligent.  He  la- 
bored day  and  nitrht.  and  hi.s  whole  heart 
was  m  this  I'rogram  He  certainly  com- 
mands the  respect  of  this  entire  Conttre.ss 
and  the  Nation  for  h.is  constructive  work 
in  the  manpower  held  and  in  presenting 
this  legislation  before  the  Congress. 

Upon  the  death  of  Concressman  Elmer 
Holland,  another  great  member  of  that 
subcommittee  succeeded  Congressman 
Holland  as  the  chairman.  Congressman 
John  Brademas.  of  Indiana.  I  know  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
Brademas  this  legislation,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  will  con- 
tinue to  be  expanded  and  directed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  unemployed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  these  amendments.  I  understand  we 
are  going  to  complete  only  the  general 
debate  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  has  consumed  9  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  ^^entleman 
fromOliio    Mr  Ayres! 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  mij-- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, lias  explained  very  adequately  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  I  believe  we  all 
realize  that  if  they  are  going  to  pro- 
tect the  pockets  of  the  public  in  this 
country  people  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
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to  earn,  and  this  is  a  vehicle  for  that 
purpose,  so  that  people  can  learn  to  earn. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  many  people, 
in  fact,  they  run  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  this  country,  who  are 
physically  and  mentally  able  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  daily  job,  but  who  are 
not  trained  to  do  the  jobs  that  are  in 
short  supply. 

This  program  to  date  has  worked  very 
well.  I  know  that  if  our  late  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, could  be  with  us  today  he  would 
feel  very  proud  of  his  efforts  in  having 
spearheaded  this  program  from  its  very 
beginning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee,  we  are 
just  going  to  finish  general  debate  today, 
and  the  bill  will  be  read  for  amendment 
tomorrow.  There  will  be  several  amend- 
ments offered  which  in  my  judgment 
will  strengthen  the  bill,  and  I  do  want 
the  Committee  to  know  that  there  will  be 
some  amendments  before  the  Committee 
tomorrow. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    MDTA 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  few  acts  in  recent  years  have 
achieved  the  support  from  professionals 
and  laymen  alike  which  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  has  now 
attracted.  Conceived  by  the  Congress, 
and  supported  since  its  inception  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  MDTA  has  provided 
educational  and  job  opportunities  for 
those  whom  the  formal  school  system 
failed  to  reach.  The  flexibility  of  MDTA 
lias  allowed  its  administrators  to  harness 
the  energies  of  the  public  and  private 
.Ncctors  to  solve  complex  manpower  prob- 
lems which  neither  could  solve  alone. 
Its  ability  to  change  as  the  needs  of  the 
country  change  has  resulted  in  a  transi- 
tion from  meeting  the  challenges  of  na- 
tional skill  shortages  and  automation  to 
the  current  emphasis  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  disadvantaged.  Its  innova- 
tions, whose  impact  has  been  felt  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  MDTA  programs 
themselves,  include  the  skill  centers, 
cooperative  school  work  programs,  the 
New  Careers  emphasis,  and  more  sophis- 
ticated approaches  to  on-the-job  train- 
ing. 

By  concentrating  upon  the  needs  of 
the  individual,  the  program  has  demon- 
.■-trated  that  the  application  of  imagina- 
tion, time  and  patience  by  employer, 
teacher,  and  trainee  can  both  result  in 
the  employment  of  so-called  unemploy- 
ables  and  the  upgrading  of  workers 
who.se  talents  are  underutilized  and  too 
frequently  unrecognized.  I  sometimes  am 
concerned  that  the  full  social  significance 
of  this  achievement  is  lost  as  we  apply 
the  cost  benefit,  cost  utility,  and  other 
measures  necessary  to  assure  that  our 
programs  are  opemting  efficiently  and 
effectively.  The  difference  between  mov- 
ing from  unemployment  to  employment 
or  from  an  unskilled  to  a  semiskilled 
or  skilled  occupation  cannot  be  assessed 
simply  by  subtracting  pretraining  from 
posttraining  earnings. 

At  the  same  time  the  hearings  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  have 
brought  to  light  problems  in  program  im- 
plementation which  the  majority  report 
and  amendments  I  shall  propose  today 
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are  intended  to  correct.  The  skill  center, 
an  institution  designed  expressly  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  hard-core  unemployed, 
must  be  encouraged  to  develop  further 
the  Valuable  educational  approaches  and 
services  in  which  they  have  pioneered. 

It  also  seems  clear  from  the  testimony 
that  States  and  localities  now  regard  the 
manpower  problems  of  the  disadvan- 
taged in  many  cases  as  a  matter  of  high 
priority — in  coming  years  they  must  be 
given  a  greater  voice  both  in  the  design 
and  implementation  of  MDTA  programs. 

The  increasing  number  of  programs 
dealing  with  the  disadvantaged,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  substantial  human  re- 
sources required  to  place  these  people 
successfully,  suggest  that  we  must  raise 
considerably  the  level  of  expertise  in  our 
manpower  programs. 

Only  by  fully  utilizing  the  available 
resources  within  the  public  and  private 
sectors  and  within  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies  shall 
we  even  begin  to  meet  the  full  scope  of 
the  imemployment  problem  in  our  urban 
and  rural  poverty  areas. 

TRAINING    AND    RELATED    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

AMENDMENT 

Manpower  programs  designed  to  reach 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  in 
urban  and  rural  poverty  areas  have  dem- 
onstrated that  not  only  more  money  but 
also  better  trained  manpower  personnel 
are  needed,  if  such  efforts  are  to  succeed. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  manpower  spe- 
cialist to  sympathize  with  the  plight  of 
the  poor  in  general:  he  must  know  how 
to  diagnose  the  particular  needs  of  the 
individuals  he  is  assisting  and  what  spe- 
cific steps  can  be  taken  to  meet  those 
needs.  In  recent  months  business  groups. 
Government  agencies,  nonprofit  groups. 
and  academicians  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  insufficient  number  of  qual- 
ified counselors,  job  development  special- 
ists, and  program  administrators  avail- 
able. 

Section  3  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  amendments  to  MDTA  adds 
a  new  section  309.  which  provides  for  the 
reservation  of  2  percent  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated in  any  year  for  the  entire  act 
to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
provide,  directly  or  through  grants  or 
other  arrangements,  training  and  related 
technical  assistance  for  specialized  or 
other  personnel  needed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  programs  under  the  act.  The 
new  section  further  allows  assignments 
of  personnel  to  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  employers  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  not  longer  than  2  years. 

Acceleration  of  manpower  programs  in 
disadvantaged  areas  has  increased  the 
demand  for  employment  experts  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment. Secretary  Wirtz  has  said  on  sev- 
eral occasions  that  he  would  rather  have 
a  few  good  administrative  and  program 
staff  than  more  millions  of  dollars.  In 
hearings  before  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Labor.  Secretary  Wirtz  was  asked  if 
he  would  have  any  objection  to  the  set- 
ting aside  of  2  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  MDTA  for  the  training 
of  persons  to  administer  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  act.  He  replied  that  such 
an  emphasis  would  be  entirely  appropri- 


ate and  all  to  the  good.  Manpower  Ad- 
ministrator Ruttenberg  also  indicated 
that  he  would  have  no  objection  to  such 
an  amendment. 

Several  manpower  task  forces  and  con- 
sultants have  also  expressed  support  for 
additional  training  of  manpower  person- 
nel. The  Employment  Service  task  force 
report  stressed  that  the  growing  de- 
mands upon  the  Employment  Service  for 
comprehensive  manpower  sei-vices  call 
for  a  more  complex  set  of  skills  than 
previously  required  and  that  the  problem 
of  improving  the  quality  of  i^ersoi.nel 
working  in  the  manpower  system  has 
therefore  now  become  more  acute.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  MDTA  to  in- 
crease the  amount  and  scope  of  training 
and  related  assistance  would  implement 
the  task  force's  recommendations  for 
more  employee  self -development  through 
inservice  and  outservice  training  and  for 
a  well-defined  training  program  includ- 
ing the  State  and  local  as  well  as  re- 
gional and  national  levels. 

Greenleiph  Associates  earlier  this  year 
published  a  report  entitled  Opening  the 
Doors:  Job  Training  Profirams,"  in 
which  they  included  numerous  recom- 
mendations for  improved  iiaff  training. 
Emphasizing  that  existing  procedures  for 
manpower  staff  training  are  wholly  in- 
adequate, they  recommended  establish- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  manpower  per- 
sonnel program  which  would  make  in- 
service  training  available  to  administra- 
tors at  the  local,  county.  State,  regional, 
and  Federal  levels.  Such  training  would 
be  designed  to  increase  staff  capability 
for  program  implementation,  stimulate 
interchange  of  information  about  man- 
power problems  and  program  techniques, 
and.  last  but  not  lea.st,  promote  coordi- 
nation among  programs,  agencies,  and 
levels  of  government.  This  inservice 
training  would  include  establishment  of 
a  National  Manpower  Institute  and  ex- 
panded utilization  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  training  State,  county,  and 
mimicipal  government  officials,  as  well  as 
regular  face-to-face  briefings  for  operat- 
ing personnel  on  the  findings  of  research 
and  experimental  and  demonstration 
projects  and  their  implications  for  policy, 
program,  and  operations. 

After  extensive  hearings  in  1963  and 
1964  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  con- 
cluded that  any  long-range  solution  to 
the  critical  shortage  of  employment 
counselors  would  require  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  professionally  trained  per- 
sonnel. They  suggested  that  one  way  to 
cope  with  this  problem  would  be  Federal 
financial  support  for  more  professional 
training  for  present  employment  service 
personnel  and  for  attracting  potentially 
qualified  entrants  to  the  employment 
counseling  field.  This  year  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  is  supporting 
the  2-percent  set-aside  amendment 
which  we  have  initiated. 

Manpower  experts  have  pointed  out 
several  other  benefits  which  might  be 
derived  from  a  more  effective  training 
program.  Prof.  Irwin  Berg  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  writing  in  the  Em- 
ployment Service  Review,  has  under- 
scored the  current  lack  of  a  precise  role 
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for  the  employment  counselor  and  the 
subsequent  need  for  counselors  to  acquire 
greater  skill  and  a  better  understandinK 
of  their  function  in  the  Employment 
Ser^rlce.  Such  additional  training  is  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  light  of  the 
greater  emphasis  upon  counseling  in  the 
ne*-  concentrated  tmployment  program 
Melvin  Finn,  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Secui-lty,  has  suggested  that  a  pro- 
gram intended  essentially  for  personnel 
in  State  agencies  under  the  age  of  35 
who  had  demonstrated  executive  poten- 
tial might  act  as  an  incentive  for  highly 
competent  young  people  to  remain  in  the 
Employment  Service  and  would  serve  as 
a  vehicle  to  prepare  them  for  positions 
w-ith  greater  responsibility.  He  found 
that  the  State  agencies'  response  to  the 
limited  program  of  this  kind  which  the 
Labor  Department  sponsored  was  far 
greater  than  anticipated 

The  findings  of  a  number  of  studies 
dealing  with  the  manpower  needs  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  also  are 
vutuaUy  unanimous  in  stressing  that  e.x- 
pandect  government  training  proerams 
are  long  overdue.  In  Governmental 
Manpower  for  Tomorrow  s  Cities '  the 
Municipal  Manpower  Commission  re- 
ported that  net  only  does  demand  con- 
tinue to  outstrip  .supply  for  many  groups 
and.  especially  for  those  which  require 
specific  training  for  local  governmental 
careers,  but  the  gap  i.s  growing  fast 
Prof  David  Stanley  of  the  Brookings 
Institution  suggested  that  New  York 
,  City  should  issue  an  executive  order  es- 
'  tabli.shmg  training  and  development  of 
professional,  technical,  and  managerial 
personnel  as  official  city  policv.  found  an 
institute  of  urban  and  metropolitan  af- 
fairs, and  actively  encourage  organiza- 
tions to  conduct  traimng  on  the  problems 
confronted  by  particular  agencies.  The 
Committee  for  Economic  Development 
has  founc  that  in  most  segments  of  the 
Federal  Government,  surprisingly  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  developing 
managerial  manpower 

Recent  evolution  in  the  goals  of  MDTA 
and  growth  in  the  manpower  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Federal  Government  neces- 
sitates not  only  implementation  of  these 
proposed  training  improvements  but  also 
adoption  of  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  what  training  and  related  technical 
assistance  entails.  I  would  liope  that  the 
Labor  Department  will  regard  this 
amendment  <us  an  opportunity  to  move  in 
two  broad  fronts:  First,  improvement  in 
the  quahty  of  existing  counselors,  .lob 
development  specialists,  and  program  ad- 
ministrators, and  .second,  attraction  of 
newcomers  into  the  manpower  field 

As  manpower  policy  becomes  broader 
in  its  application  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  voluntary  nonprofit  and  cor- 
porate agencies  are  experiencing  a 
steadily  increasing  need  for  individuals 
with  manpower  expertise  to  man  and 
staff  their  programs  In  providmg  fram- 
ing the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  has  emphasized  \n  its  report  that 
it  does  not  intend  that  framing  shall  be 
limited  to  the  personnel  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  State  agencies  directly  involved  in 
administering  this  act.  This  amendment 


is  intended  to  help  train  people  for  the 
entire  spectrum  of  need. 

The  expanded  training  program  will 
hopefully  include  both  expansion  of 
promising  current  training  efforts  and 
exploration  of  additional  training  pos- 
sibilities. I  would  hope  that  the  Labor 
Department  could  now  expedite  its  cur- 
rent efforts  to  join  with  GEO  in  estab- 
lishing regional  manpower  technical 
a.ssistance  and  training  centers  and  ex- 
pand Its  program  to  assist  JOBS  con- 
tractors in  tramlng  middle  management 
and  flrstline  supervisors  in  receiving,  ac- 
cepting, and  retaining  individuals  from 
the  hardcore  unemployed.  At  the  same 
time  a  number  of  other  training  possibili- 
ties might  also  be  examined.  Internship 
programs  at  the  State  and  local  level 
which  mvolve  the  full  gamut  of  man- 
power programs  and  closer  liaison  with 
the  junior  colleges  might  provide  new 
recruiting  and  training  passibilitles. 
Special  1-  or  2-year  .scholarship  pro- 
grams might  be  aistiluted  which  would 
allow  Indigenous  leaders  of  CAPs  or  other 
neighborhood  programs  to  receive  aca- 
demic training  in  manpower-related  sub- 
jects. 

At  a  more  advanced  level  a  national 
manpower  institute  could  be  created  and 
the  groundwork  laid  for  a  .series  of  re- 
gional institutes  Flotation  of  personnel 
among  Federal.  State.  liK»l.  and  private 
acencies  could  be  increased  to  the  point 
where  a  cadre  uf  iiorsonnel  would  be 
treated  with  an  areawide  perst^ective  on 
manpower  [)rob!ems  Special  programs 
might  be  developed  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  these  Employment  Service  personnel 
who  have  volunteered  to  work  m  urban 
and  rural  slum  areas. 

In  coming  years  current  manpower 
programs  will  expend  to  a  size  which  wUl 
necessitate  some  type  of  decentraliza- 
tion. The  quality  of  manpower  personnel 
at  the  State  and  local  level  will  then  be- 
come a  critical  factor  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  programs. 

THE    NEED    K'lR    SKH.L    CENTERS 

I  hope  that  the  skill  centers  will  now 
be  able  to  utilize  more  comprehensively 
their  fc)asic  education  and  other  resources 
in  exploraton.'  and  prevocational  simu- 
lated work  experience  to  help  the  dis- 
advantaged determine  where  their  real 
interests  and  aptitudes  he  and  make  pre- 
!iminar>-  preparations  to  pursue  them.  I 
can  think  uf  nothing  more  devastating  to 
the  disadvantaged  trainee  than  for  him 
to  be  hired,  almost  unseen,  through  a  job 
program  only  to  find  that  he  has  no 
aptitude  for  the  job  or  that  he  lacks  the 
basic  education  to  operate  in  it.  let  alone 
compete  for  better  jobs. 

I  am  concerned  by  evidence  presented 
to  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
which  indicates  how  frequently  sub- 
contractors funded  with  GEO  versatile 
funds  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  established  skill  centers  in 
the  same  communities  as  MDTA  skill 
centers  In  some  cases  such  duplication 
of  facilities  may  be  necessar>-  to  reach 
different  target  populations  within  the 
ghetto,  but  it  appears  that  in  some  cases 
identical  training  is  being  provided  while 
vacant  slots  exist  in  MDT.A  skill  centers. 
In  Detroit,  where  I  know  that  the  MDTA 
skill  center  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 


the  subcontractor  for  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  not  only  duplicating  the  phys- 
ical plant,  but  is  also  asking  to  borrow  the 
idle  equipment  from  the  MDTA  skill 
center 

Such  duplication  of  skill  centers  also 
entails  considerable  additional  cost  to 
the  Government.  At  this  moment  there  is 
about  $20,000  worth  of  MDTA  drafting 
equipment  idle  in  the  JFK  Center  in 
Philadelphia.  The  JFK  Center  was  cre- 
ated with  MDTA  funds,  and  has  placed 
100  percent  of  its  drafting  students  in 
employment  at  a  cost  per  student  instruc- 
tion hour — including  allowances — of 
$2.78:  this  also  included  the  initial  pur- 
cha.se  of  the  new  equipment.  The  private 
contractor  program  recently  announced 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  will  cost  the 
Government  $6  per  student  in.struc- 
tion  hour  With  the  MDTA  equipment— 
now  idle — already-  amortized,  the  skill 
center  could  have  conducted  the  train- 
ing for  half  the  cost.  Flexibility  in  man- 
power training  programs  must  be  main- 
tained and  CAP  agencies  should  not  be 
forced  to  work  with  intransigent,  un- 
.sympathetic  public  institutions.  At  the 
same  time  the  MDTA  skill  centers  should 
not  be  bypassed  without  regard  for  their 
record  of  training. 

This  failure  to  develop  the  skill  centers 
is  particularly  unfortunate,  because  the 
record  of  training  is  so  good.  The  use 
of  an  open-ended  curriculum  approach 
to  occupational  preparation  has  proved 
an  effective  way  of  stimulating  disad- 
vantaged students  who  the  public  schools 
could  not  reach  New  educational  tech- 
niques combined  with  supportive  serv- 
ices designed  to  help  solve  a  whole  gamut 
of  human  problems  lias  enabled  these 
trainees  to  gain  the  basic  and  voca- 
tional education  without  which  they  can- 
not become  fully  productive  workers. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  skill  cen- 
ters, which  are  such  a  large  part  of  the 
institutional  MDT  program.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  extent  to  which  insti- 
tutional MDT  activity  has  been  curtailed 
both  in  fiscal  year  1968  and  fiscal  year 
1969.  During  fiscal  year  1967  about  177.- 

000  persons  were  enrolled  in  programs 
for  which  the  Secretar>'  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  is  responsible,  in- 
cluding 80.000  trainees  in  .skill  center 
operations.  The  most  liberal  estimate 
suggests  that  the  total  institutional 
training  has  dwindled  to  fewer  than 
GO. 000  individuals  enrolled  in  all  .such 
problems  This  serious  reduction  in  the 
level  of  institutional  training  .since  1966 
is  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  MDT  re- 
sources to  on-the-job  training  pro.,'rams. 

1  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  all  institu- 
tional training  should  be  indiscrimi- 
nately supported.  It  is  sometimes  said 
thai  116  .skill  centers  are  in  existence, 
but  not  all  of  them  are  providing  the 
necessary  combination  of  training  and 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged As  the  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  'Education  and  Training," 
points  out.  there  are  approximately  70 
skill  centers  which  meet  MDT  criteria. 
But  the  effective  skill  centers  must  be 
fully  funded  and  their  further  develop- 
ment must  be  actively  encouraged.  To 
overcome  the  numerous  and  serious 
needs  of  the  Nations  poor,  a  concerted 
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effort  must  be  made  to  Increase  the  dis- 
advantaged person's  command  of  the 
fundamental  process  of  communica- 
tion— reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
listening— as  well  as  alleviate  his  de- 
ficiencies in  math.  If  the  disadvantaged 
person  is  to  become  a  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive participant  in  our  society,  and  not 
merely  a  semiemploycd.  unskilled  ap- 
pendage to  the  worker  force,  we  must 
bring  to  bear  both  the  functions  of  the 
educational  process,  and  employment  op- 
portunities and  the  paycheck.  In  our 
current    healthy    reaction    against    the 

credentials  trap."  we  must  not  fall  into 
the  equally  dangerous  assumption  that 
all  the  urban  and  rural  poor  need  is  a 
job.  Only  the  combination  of  training 
and  employment  will  meet  the  scope  of 
the  problem.  It  is  as  unconscionable  to 
place  a  man  in  a  job  for  which  he  is  not 
prepared  as  it  Is  to  train  a  man  for  a  job 
which  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 

Mr.  BrovhillI. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  90th  Congress  seems  bent  on 
making   palsies  of   the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Tills  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  considering  here  today  new  money 
for  a  collection  of  some  of  the  most  ob- 
noxious Federal  programs  ever  dreamed 
up  in  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

These  programs  are  grouped  under  a 
bureaucratic  cover  known  as  the  Man- 
i)ower  Development  and  Training  Act 
which  we  are  now  asked  not  only  to 
condone  but  support  by  providing  addi- 
tional free  cash  for  additional  years  of 
city-style  Jungle  training  in  countless 
back  alleys  and  church  basements  across 
the  Nation. 

No  one.  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  can  point 
to  a  significant  number  of  successful 
ijrograms  yet  conducted  under  this  act. 
In  fact  I  doubt  If  there  Is  even  one  single 
program  which  can  be  considered  a  com- 
lilete  success. 

One  prime  example  of  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  have 
warned  about  on  this  House  floor  from 
Its  inception.  Is  PRIDE,  Inc.  Despite  the 
desperate  need  to  provide  Jobs  for  deserv- 
ing youngsters  In  their  formative  years. 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  created  in 
PRIDE  leadership  that  has  degenerated 
into  a  rat's  nest  of  corruption,  payroll 
^adding,  joy  riding  and  even  killing  at 
taxpayers'  expense,  and  PRIDE  has  be- 
come a  training  center  for  the  protection 
racket. 

You  will  recall.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stood 
practically  alone  In  protest  of  the  ridicu- 
lous policy  of  turning  control  of  a  youth 
:)rogram  to  known  felons  and  juvenile 
delinquents.  The  founders  and  promoters 

if  this  grand  new  Federal  experiment  of 

ewarding  the  crooks  and  ignoring  the 

loncst.   spent   most   of   their   time  and 
•  fforts    castigating    those    of    us    who 

vamed  it  would  not  work,  and  basking 
;a  the  praise  and  platitudes.  I  am  sorry 

0  say,  of  some  overeager  members  of  the 
:)re.ss  who  now  often  visit  my  office  and 

.dmit  that  maybe  their  judgment  was  a 
bit  faulty,  to  say  the  least. 

Another  example,  which  I  shall  discuss 
m  more  detail  later,  is  the  abortive  effort 
of  at  least  three  programs  lavishly  f  imded 


under  this  act  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  give  domestic  workers  some 
fancy  titles  in  the  vain  hope  that  they 
might  report  to  work. 

"Tell  it  like  it  is — is  dinned  into  our 
ears,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  those  who  insist 
that  Congress  and  the  paying  public  owes 
them  a  living. 

All  right  then,  let  us  tell  it  like  it  1;^ 
today.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  PRIDE,  at 
Resurrection  City,  and  at  the  OEO  reve- 
lations in  Chicago  where  we  now  know 
that  with  the  consent  of  some  church 
leaders  a  junior  league  Mafia  has  been 
operating  with  public  funds. 

Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is  about  PRIDE— 
about  padded  payrolls,  about  boys  who 
never  saw  narcotics  imtil  their  super- 
visors pushed  it — about  boys  who  raided 
a  liquor  store  while  their  supervisor 
killed  the  owner. 

Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is  about  the  chief 
marshal  of  Resurrection  City,  jailed  on 
armed  robbery  charges — about  the 
would-be  residents  who  killed  three  ma- 
rines on  their  way  Into  town. 

Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is  about  the  rapes 
and  assaults  in  Resurrection  City,  crimes 
our  enforcement  agencies  were  not  al- 
lowed to  investigate  because  of  some 
secret  treaty  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  apparent  sovereign  state 
of  SCLC.  which  I  assume.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  soon  apply  for  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is  about  the  rate  of 
crime  increase  among  our  15-year-olds — 
youngsters  who  are  the  chief  targets  of 
the  sleazy  characters  we  are  being 
asked  to  make  secure  In  their  jobs  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  directors. 

Let  us  tell  it  like  it  is— the  complete 
story  of  the  squalid  shambles  Govern- 
ment funds  have  created  in  the  guise  of 
antlpoverty. 

The  Federal  Government  cries  out 
about  the  dangers  of  cigarette  smoking 
while  agencies  of  this  Government  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  marihuana  parties. 

The  Federal  Government  cries  out  and 
demands  more  gun  legislation  while 
agencies  of  the  Government  provide  free- 
dom of  expression  by  firearms  for  gang- 
land recruits. 

And  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tinues to  cry  and  cringe  about  the  rising 
rate  of  crime  while  agencies  of  the  same 
Goverrunent  invite  every  grifter.  grafter, 
"con  artist"  and  cutthroat  to  grab  a 
piece  of  the  action  provided  by  unsus- 
pecting taxpayers  and  intimidated  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

What  possible  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
Great  Society  leaders  have  to  protest  and 
censor  violence  on  television  while  pro- 
tecting real  life  and  death  violence  In 
the  shadow  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial? 

What  possible  claim  can  the  President 
of  the  United  States  have  for  efficiency 
and  morale  of  our  enforcement  agencies 
when  his  Attorney  General  tells  Congress 
he  will  use  and  enforce  only  those  laws 
he  finds  convenient  to  enforce  or  agrees 
with  in  principle? 

What  possible  right,  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  spokesman  for  poverty  and  black 
power  organizations  have  to  filch  the 
American  taxpayer's  pocketbook  and  at 
the  same  time  demand  that  law  enforce- 
ment halt  at  the  color  line — that  public 


responsibility  for  law  and  order  cease 
when  black  citizens  are  concerned. 

It  seem.s  Impossible  to  measiu-e  the  cost 
of  PRIDE'S  smalltime  thug  leadership 
of  our  city's  young,  when  falsification  of 
records,  phony  make-work  and  salary 
kickbacks  are  the  claptrap  order  of  the 
day. 

However,  the  cost  of  today's  crime  is 
measurable,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  fu- 
ture will  reveal  this  cost  in  mounting 
crime  statistics.  DoUarwise.  the  tab  today 
amounts  to  nearly  $27  billion. 

We  can  also  measure  the  cost  of  to- 
day's crime,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  fre- 
quent souiid  of  taps  over  the  graves  of 
policemen  and  firemen  who  have  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  in  line  of  duty. 

I  said  before  and  I  say  again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  to  vote  funds  for  agen- 
cies and  policymakers  who  lack  basic 
moral  and  spiritual  judgment,  makes  as 
much  sense  as  giving  the  keys  to  the 
Treasury  to  every  thug  and  footpad  in 
the  country. 

It  is  this  kind  of  misappropriation  that 
gives  life  and  substance  to  "hate  Amer- 
ica" propaganda,  "Burn  Baby  Burn" 
cocktails  and  guns  and  bullets  for  use 
against  our  civilized  law-abiding  society. 

The  record  proves  that  this  is  where 
the  action  is,  :hls  is  where  the  cash 
flows  free,  thereby  pei-mitting  terrorists 
to  thrive  and  multiply  their  kind. 

No  other  conclusion  Is  valid.  No  proper 
action  by  this  Congress  Is  more  vital  than 
the  action  now  to  -stop  the  obnoxious 
Government-funded  proliferation  of 
crime,  death,  and  destruction. 

There  is  little  use  in  telling  It  like  it  Is, 
Ml-.  Chairman,  unless  we  are  prepared 
and  determined  to  do  something  about  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  begin  with  Mr. 
Marion  Shepilovk  Barry,  Jr.,  who  suc- 
ceeded In  ousting  Rufus  "Catfish"  May- 
field,  the  juvenile  delinquent  who  origi- 
nally sold  the  PRIDE,  Inc.,  idea  to  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Barry  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee almost  since  its  beginning.  He  be- 
came a  full-time  SNCC  worker  in  1964. 
and  came  to  Washington  in  1965  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  Washington  SNCC 
headquarters.  He  participated  in  vir- 
tually every  protest  demonstration  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  next  year. 
In  support  of  home  rule,  in  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  war.  In  commemoration  of 
the  dropping  of  the  atomic  bomb  on 
Hiroshima,  and  so  forth.  He  had  just 
been  charged  with  trying  to  kick  open 
the  door  of  a  paddy  wagon  while  resist- 
ing arrest  when  the  United  Planning 
Organization  signed  him  on  as  a  $50-a- 
day  consultant  to  advise  them  on  youth 
organizations  last  summer.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  and  Mayfield  organized 
PRIDE,  Inc. 

As  I  stood  alone  protesting  the  orga- 
nization of  PRIDE  by  hoodliuns  I  dlJ 
not  know  as  I  do  today  how  corrupt  the 
organization  really  was.  Not  imtll  Rufus 
Mayfield  was  finally  forced  out  of  the 
organization,  and  his  dissenting  friends 
began  to  talk,  was  the  general  pubhc 
made  aware  of  what  was  really  going  on 
in  PRIDE.  Inc. 

When  Mayfield  railed  a  press  confer- 
ence to  "tell  all,"  200  PRIDE  workers,  led 
by  Marion  Barrj',  arrived  on  the  scene. 
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roughed  up  cameramen  and  broke  up  the 
conference 

That  was  last  winter,  and  since  then 
former  PRIDE  employees  and  their  par- 
ents have  come  to  me  agam  and  again 
askmg  that  the  on^anlzatton  be  stopped 
from  destroyiiii,'  the  character  of  hun- 
dreds of  Washumton's  vouth 

Parents  protest  that  their  boys  are 
employed  by  PRIDE  and  not  paid;  others 
say  their  boys  do  not  work  for  PRIDE 
but  are  paid  and  kickback  money  to  the 
employees  who  put  them  on  the  pay- 
roll Sch:>ol  officials  complain  that  many 
PRIDE  employees  have  no  work  permits 
and  others  are  below  the  ase  to  qualify 
for  them 

Boys  tell  of  threats  of  bodily  harm  ii 
they  talk  .\b«jur  PRIDE  to  others,  and 
describe  obscenities  perpetrated  by  their 
leaders  at  outinys  some  50  miles  from 
Washmscton  where  they  are  taken  for 
•training.  ■  which  includes  exposure  to 
gamblinij,  narcotics  and  whiskey 

When  the  Washington  :iots  occurred 
In  April,  as  many  as  52  PRIDE  employees 
were  involved,  with  Winston  Siaton,  the 
new  -chairman  of  the  board  standing 
in  one  police  precinct  i)ostin£j  bond  for 
them  as  they  were  brou»;tu  in  When  the 
riots  ended,  the  harrassment  of  mer- 
chants began. 

Posters  were  made  showmu  pictures 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  Km^  and  dis- 
tributed bv  PRIDE  boys  to  merchants 
throughout  the  city  The  fee  for  pur- 
chasing the  posters  rammed  from  SI  uP 
to  S25  or  more,  but  the  penalty  for  not 
purchasing  them  was  made  quite  clear 
to  the  merchants— buy  or  you  .ue  next. 
Later,  after  paying  respect  to  Dr  King 
became  old.  new  posters  appeared,  this 
time  advertising  that  businesses  would 
close  in  honor  of  Malcolm  Xs  birthday. 
Many  stores  did  close,  their  operators 
fearing  :o  stay  open  in  the  lace  of  open 
threats  uf  violence. 

In  earlv  May,  a  PRIDE  supervisor 
took  his  crew  alon:;  to  the  liquor  store 
of  Ben  Brown,  and  shot  Mr.  Brown 
fatally  when  he  protested  as  the  boys 
began  to  pull  the  bottles  down  from  the 
shelves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  I  have  said 
here  today  is  not  already  known  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  They  have  turned 
their  back  on  appeals  from  parents,  offi- 
cials, and  the  boys  themselves.  They  have 
refimded  PRIDE  under  this  act  m  spite 
of  instructions  from  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  delay  funding 
until  a  Comptroller  General  report  is 
issued  regardin::  payroll  padding. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  American  taxpay- 
ers cannot  be  expected  to  approve  the 
Department  of  Labors  deliberately  ig- 
noring the  corruption  in  this  program. 
They  cannot  expect  us  to  approve  its 
continuance  here  today. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  second  example  I 
referred  to  eai'Iier.  that  of  lavishly 
funded  programs  here  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  to  tram  domestic  employees, 
first  came  to  my  attention  last  year 
when  I  tried  to  assist  two  ladies  in  my 
congressional  district  in  tlieir  efforts  to 
find  domestic  workers  for  their  business, 
Maid-a-Day 

I  briefly  descrit)ed  my  efforts  on  March 
27  of  this  year,  and  with  permission  I 
include  at  this  point  my  remarks  of  that 
date: 
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The  Hard-Core  Unemployed 

.Mr    Bhovhill  of  Virslnia.  Mr   bpcalcer.  two 

fine  Utiles  in  my  coiigresslon.il  district.  Mrs. 

Alice  A    Halverson  .ind  Mrs    Yvoiuie  Hess,  of 

.\nnandale.  Va  .  m.ide  a  determined  e«ort  to 

uontrthute  in  their  cwn  way  to  the  solution 

L>f  the  problem  uf  the  liard-oore  unemploy- 

ables  we  hear  so  much  about,  only  to  Imd 

that,  in  their  words: 

■  In  all  the  agencies  within  the  CJovern- 
ment  to  which  we  appealed,  there  could  be 
no  lielp  found  " 

They  started  a  small  business,  called  M&ld- 
A-Day.  Inc  .  i-o  train  unemployed  women  to 
become  experts  at  light  housekeeping,  able 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families, 
and  to  provide  under  contract  light  house- 
keeping service  on  a  dally  basis  to  large 
numbers  uf  .ipartment  occupants  at  moder- 
ate co«t 

Two  girls  were  trained  to  work  as  a  ie<an 
to  provide  customers  wnth  dally  service  which 
included  cleaning  kitchen  .md  bathrooms 
each  cl.iv,  doing  the  dishes,  hanging  up 
clothes  and  picking  up.  making  beds,  and 
dusting,  plus  once  a  week  linen  change  and 
twice  weekly  vacuuming. 

Kach  employee  worked  an  8-hour  day.  and 
received  a  minimum  a.ilary  of  $55  a  week, 
with  a  bonus  uf  $5  when  her  crew  was  doing 
,1  maximum  of  5200  in  business  weekly 

Through  their  own  maids  they  found  oth- 
ers, and  once  Ihev  had  made  their  services 
known  to  various  apartment  managers  and 
began  to  obtain  orders  for  -.olume  service, 
thev  contacted  the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  for  .issistance.  Through  the 
SBDC.  they  obtained  a  small  business  loan 
and  virtual  assurance  from  the  SBDC  .uid 
the  National  Committee  on  Household  Em- 
ployment, a  Labor  Department  funded  group. 
that  the  United  I'lannlng  Organization. 
Washington's  poverty  agency  would  locate 
trainees  (or  them. 

From  early  1967  unUl  these  ladles  finally 
were  forced  to  end  their  operations  this 
January,  in  spite  of  many  fruitless  calls  to 
the  national  committee.  SBDC  and  UPO,  only 
three  prospective  employees  were  ever  sent 
to  them  one  never  reported  at  all.  one 
spoke  no  English  jinci  could  not  undersUnd 
directions,  and  the  third  worked  one  day  and 
left  saying  the  '  work  was  too  hard." 

Mr  Speaker,  considering  the  large  num- 
ber of  apartmentd  m  the  Washington  area 
where  services  of  Mald-A-Dav.  Inc  .  would  be 
welcomed,  opportumties  for  employment  with 
this  organization  would  be  unlimited.  But 
where  were  the  hard-core  unemployed  they 
so  desperately  needed  ^  They  could  not  be 
found 

Mr  .Speaker,  the  United  Planning  Organi- 
zation last  vear  had  a  payroll  in  excess  of  fl 
million  speclflcally  designated  to  pay  i,alarles 
uf  employees  in  Its  work  coordinating  em- 
ployment project.  Yet  they  were  able  only 
to  provide  three  prospective  employees  to 
.Mald-A-Day  from  the  entire  Washington 
area  I  ask  in  all  sincerity,  what  were  these 
several  hundred  UPO  employees,  with  such 
fancy  Utles  as  employment  progress  devel- 
opment supervisor."  'employment  progress 
developer.  "  'scheduling  coordinator."  "Job 
coach  supervi.sor."  and  "personnel  job  devel- 
oper." doing  during  that  year?  They  drew 
salaries  ranging  up  to  S12.000  and  were  ob- 
viously supposed  to  be  developing  jobs  for 
hard-core  unemployed  I  believe  this  Con- 
gress should  demand  an  accounting  of  ex- 
actly wliat  Jobs,  If  any.  they  developed,  .md 
of  how  many  hard-core  unemployed  they 
brought  Into  the  work  force,  and,  more  im- 
poruintiy.  what  they  did  with  more  than  a 
million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mrs  Halverson  .md  Mrs  Hess  no  longer 
operate  Mald-A-Day.  Mr  Speaker  They  have 
suffered  severe  financial  loss  trj-ing  to  work 
with  the  so-called  poverty  agencies,  and  are 
unable  to  repay  a  part  of  the  smaU  business 
loan  made  to  them. 


They  tell  me  that  they  have  learned  a 
number  of  things  from  their  experience, 
though  Tliey  have  learned  that  .myone  can 
learn  to  push  a  vacuum,  but  that  no  one 
seems  to  be  trying  to  leacn  unemployables 
•.uch  things  as  Just  to  notify  Ills  office  when 
he  cannot  make  it  to  work,  how  to  make 
.irnmgements  tor  child  care,  how  to  pay 
rent,  liow  to  stay  out  of  debt,  what  a  checK- 
liig  account  Is.  why  you  must  pay  taxe.s 

riiey  liave  also  learned,  to  their  dlsm.iy. 
'hat  the  National  Committee  on  Household 
Employment  Is  not  interested  in  these  prob- 
lems, preferring  to  concentrate  no  establish- 
ing some  fancy  new  name  for  domestic 
workers. 

They  le.trned  that  -thousands  of  dollars  In 
Krant.s  from  the  Department  of  Labor"  i  oiild 
be  made  available  to  them  If  they  would 
branch  out  into  something  new  and  dltler- 
ent."  but  that  what  they  were  trying  to  do 
did  not  warrant  help  from  anyone 

Ihev  learned,  too.  that  in  spite  of  the 
countless  millions  being  spent  on  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty,  the  only  esc.ipe  from 
poverty,  through  an  opportunity  to  work,  is 
neither  promoted  or  encouraged  by  the  aiiien- 
cies  of  Government  with  which  they  dealt 

.\saln  I  sav.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the 
t'nited  Planning  Organization  and  It.'^  parent. 
the  OEO.  the  National  Commit t^'e  on  House- 
hold Employment  .md  its  parent,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  should  explain  to  this 
Congress  how  they  have  spent  niiliions  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  right  here  in  Washington, 
DC.  on  implovlng  the  unemployables  and 
have  been  unable  to  produce  .is  many  .is 
three  prospective  trainees  for  a  program  such 
..s  .M.ud-.\-Day,  Inc 
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While  Mrs.  Halverson  and  Mrs.  Hess 
were  operating  Maid-a-Day.  two  other 
v.omen  tjained  favor  with  the  Committee 
on  Household  Employment  with  a  new 
organization,  called  Willmart  and  were 
liberally  funded  to  upcrade  household 
employment  by  calling  domestic  workers 
by  other  names.  The  Urban  League  1:1 
.Alexandria,  Va..  initiated  a  similar  pro- 
gram, and  yet  another  program  was 
.started  at  the  National  Association  01 
Colored  Women's  Clubs  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Household  Employment.  All  were 
funded  under  this  act.  and  all,  of  course, 
were  potential  competitors  of  Mrs.  Hal- 
verson and  Mrs.  Hess.  They  soon  found 
that  they  were  competing  not  for  .jobs, 
which  were  plentiful,  but  for  the  patheti- 
cally few  people  who  were  interested  in 
training  for  jobs,  no  matter  what  their 
title.  All  have  failed.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  permis- 
sion I  include  a  letter  I  received  last 
month  from  Mrs.  Halverson  in  which 
she  describes  the  determined  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  effect  col- 
lection from  her  and  her  former  partner 
of  a  Small  Business  loan.  She  also  in- 
cluded an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  July  21.  which  I  shall  also  insert 
which  tells  of  still  another  program  bein't 
organized  to  do  the  job  of  training  do- 
mestics who  do  not  want  to  be  trained. 
Mr.  Chairman,  auain.  the  American 
taxpayers  do  not  deserve  wh.at  the  90t!i 
Coneress  is  doing  to  them. 
The  letter  and  article  follow: 

Maid-a-Day.  Int  , 

Annandalc,  Va., 
Hon    .Joel  T.  Broyhill. 
Hous''  of  Rrpr,'^cntathes. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Broyhili.:  As  you  are  well  aware. 
Mald-A-Dav  was  forced  to  cease  business  as 
of  December  29.  1^67  For  the  past  seven 
months,  we  have  endeavored  to  close  th.e 
business  permanently  ^We  have  only  now  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  SmaU  Business  .Ad- 


ministration (copy  enclosed)  demanding 
payment  in  lull  of  the  note  Mald-A-Day  has 
witl\  them. 

Also  enclosed  Is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  P.ir.ulc  Section  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Sunday,  July  21.  1968.  'While  we  were 
forced  out  of  business  due  to  the  lack  of 
emplovees,  apparently  the  government  Is  able 
to  come  up  with  projecus  based  on  Ideas  pl- 
r.ited  from  Maid-A-Day.  Not  only  people,  but 
l.irge  sums  of  the  taxpayers  money,  seem  to 
be  readily  available  to  these  projects,  while 
the  SBA  is  still  iiounding  us  for  S5000  00,  an 
.imount  which  we  iiave  saved  the  govern- 
ment many  times. 

As  we  explained  to  you.  and  have  explained 
to  the  SBA  at  numerous  meetings  each  with 
a  dlRcrent  SBA  representative  totally  un- 
familiar with  Mald-A-Day.  neither  Mrs.  Hess 
or  myself  has  the  money  to  pay  off  the  loan. 
W'e  did  everything  within  our  power  to  make 
the  business  successful,  but  were  never  able 
to  secure  help  of  any  kind  from  any  agency 
within  the  (government.  As  you  know,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  person  In  the  Washington 
area  who  was  Interested  in  a  Job. 

We  have  contacted  your  office  to  ask  for 
.ill  appointment  with  you.  We  realize  that  at 
this  time  you  are  extremely  busy  and  are 
vvTitlng  to  "you  so  that  you  will  be  familiar 
with  our  problem.  We  hope  that  in  the  very 
near  future  you  can  give  us  a  few  minutes 
to  advise  us  as  to  what  we  might  do  to  get 
out  of  business  once  and  for  all.  Should  you 
desire  n  contact  us.  I  may  be  reached  at 
256-7842  and  Mrs.  Hess  at  280-5559. 
Verv  truly  yours. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ann  Halverson. 


Solving  a  Household   Problem:    Maid  To 

Order 

I  By  John  G.  Rogers) 

.American  liousewlve.'^  -  are  you  .'fizzling  in 

trust.-atlon    ijecauje    you    cant    find    women 

able   or   willing   to   work   as   maids  or   house 

rlp.iners'  If  \oii  lire,  rest  assured.  Uncle  Sam. 

IS  (ioine  .'^omethln'4   about   It.  He's  .spending 

vi  5    million   in   pranl:;   to  seven   agencies   to 

ciij  cover  ways  to  cncoiirafte  women  to  work 

..s  domestics — and  Ije  proud  of  it. 

Each  of  the  lederaliy  financed  agenciec— 
they  re  predominantly  in  such  big  cities  as 
New  Yor!:.  WatliUiglon.  Boston  and  Chl- 
c.igo — has  its  own  ideas  on  liow  to  inject  ac- 
tion into  the  domestic  help  market.  But  all 
liave  the  same  basic  approach — upgrade  the 
lob  by  training  women  to  be  very  superior 
maids  worth  more  money  and  respect.  In 
^hort.  give  the  maids  prestige. 

.\nd  if  these  t;ovcrnmcnt-funded  pilot 
projects  prove  successful,  if  they  revitalize 
The  domestic  help  situation  to  the  advantage 
of  l)oth  emplovrr  ;,nd  employee,  it's  expected 
hat  priv.ite  entrepreneurs  will  swiftly  em- 
l)race  the  new  formula  on  a  coast-to-coast 
basis. 

The  problem:  though  there  are  an  esti- 
m:\ted  5  million  domestic  jobs  available, 
women  :. re  not  rusiiing  to  fill  them.  And, 
for  a  v.iriety  of  re.!sons.  Many  regard  the 
pay  as  inadequate,  the  work  as  demeaning, 
tiie  employer  as  i:nreasonable.  Also,  some 
civil  ri'jht.s  leatiers  have  urged  Negro  women 
to  pass  up  domestic  work  and  take  advan- 
tage of  training  programs  for  other  less 
servant-like   t^pcK   <:f   omploynient. 

■'Whit  m.ikes  domestic  work  inferior?" 
"sKs  Kdv.ard  Blackoir.  of  New  'Vork,  director 
■f  Houjehold  Management.  Inc..  first  of  the 
ai^encics  to  st;irt  roiling.  And  lie  answers: 
"Domestic  work  is  inferior  because  of  in- 
ferior treatment,  inferior  pay  and  inferior 
iienefits.  Clianfce  those  three  things  and  you 
make  the  ;obs  more  attractive.  We  aim  to 
chpnge  employtr  attitudes,  and  wages  and 
iierTefits." 

BlackoiT.  who  used  to  import  1500  maids 
a  year  from  Western  Europe  but  had  to  stop 
when  a  shift  in  immigration  prioritie.T 
trimmed  his  supply,  has  a  $317,000  grant  to 
finance    Household    Management.    His    first 


move  was  to  lease  the  entire  sixth  lloor  of  a 
Manhattan  office  building  and  fit  it  with 
attractive  lifeslze  mock-ups  of  kitchen,  bed- 
room and  living  room  Just  as  they'd  be  in  a 
modern  apartment.  He  hired  a  stall  of  12. 
including  several  home  economics  specialists 
and  a  counselor.  He  recruited  iils  first  class 
of  26  women  through  advertising  or  other 
contacts. 

Then,  school  began.  For  .mx  liour.s  a  day, 
five  days  a  week.  Blackoll's  staff  works  at 
converting  the  women  into  higli  class  maids 
for  whose  services  New  York  liousewlves  ul- 
timately will  be  willlnc  to  pay  as  high  i:s 
SI 20  a  week. 

"But  don't  call  them  maids."  BlackofT  re- 
quests. "Part  of  the  new  prestige  is  a  new 
title — ^they're  now  "nouseliold  technicians'." 
BlackotT's  students— they  range  in  age  from 
18  to  60  and  most  are  Negroes — are  divided 
into  two  sections  ol  13  each  lor  intcn.=;e  in- 
struction. Teachers  Stefanie  Lepanlg  and 
Marge  Hoffman  lecture  and  demonstrate 
steadily  while  the  class  makes  notes— here's 
how  to  decorate  a  canape,  to  clean  a  shag 
rug.  to  take  permanently  pressed  sheets  from 
a  drier. 

UIHEK  ASetCTS 

Mary  Louise  Bopp.  director  of  training, 
reels  off  more  curriculum:  'We  go  to  the 
supermarket  and  learn  how  to  shop.  The 
telephone  people  come  in  and  give  us  a  full 
drill  on  good  telephone  manners.  The  beauty 
people  will  be  in  lor  sophistication  with 
cosmetics.  We'll  stress  care  of  kids  and  the 
elderly.  And  all  the  time  we'll  emphasize 
poise  and  confidence." 

Before  the  ten-week  course  Is  half  over,  the 
household  technicians  begin  part-time  work 
In  homes,  each  wearing  a  chic,  yellow  uni- 
form emblazoned  with  a  daisy.  Throughout 
the  course,  each  student  gets  subsistence 
money  up  to  $70  a  week,  depending  on  num- 
ber of  children  at  home,  and  other  factors. 
Of  the  first  class— in  an  experimental  15 
months  Blackoff  will  train  four  classes— 11 
women  are  married,  six  single,  five  widows, 
three  separated  and  one  divorced. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  first  class  were 
on  welfare  or  other  public  assistance  when 
they  came  to  Blackoff.  But,  on  completion 
of  the  course,  each  graduate  receives  a  beau- 
tiful diploma  and  goes  full  time  on  the  pay- 
roll of  Household  Management,  starting  at 
$80  a  week  plus  $18  in  benefits  such  as  hos- 
pitalization, paid  holidays  and  vacations. 
Blackoff  then  will  hire  them  out  to  customers 
at  a  markup  that  gives  him  about  a  15  per- 
cent profit. 

How  confident  is  Blackoff  that  his  pilot 
project  will  be  successful,  will  really  chart 
a  new  course  for  the  future? 

"I  feel  very  hopeful."  he  replies,  "and  I 
think  with  good  reason.  Placing  the  gradu- 
ates will  be  the  least  of  the  problems.  Tve 
already  got  a  list  of  more  than  100  customers 
anxious  to  hire  my  people.  But  after  that 
It'll  be  up  to  botii  sides  to  produce.  The 
housewife  has  to  show  a  full  measure  of  re- 
spect and  fair  treatment  for  the  household 
technician.  And  the  technician  has  to  earn 
It  with  performance,  pleasantness  and  per- 
fect  attendance." 

In  Washington  where  the  Urban  League  is 
the  sponsor  and  the  grant  is  $400,000.  the 
details  vary.  John  Jacob,  a  leaeue  director. 
foresees  an  employee-owned  company  of 
technicians  giving  a  more  Impersonal  serv- 
ice than  Blackoff 's  This  would  consist  of 
teams  of  cleaning  experts  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  devices  and  gadgets.  They'd 
swarm  into  an  apartment,  quickly  clean  it 
from  wall  to  wall,  floor  to  ceiling,  and  move 
on.  Their  speed  of  operation  would  mean 
tliey  could  serve  more  clients  and  make  more 
profits. 

"Our  first  target  areas."  Jacob  says,  "will 
be  Washington's  affluent  suburbs  such  as 
Arlington.  Fairfax  and  Alexandria  where 
you've  got  big  apartment  complexes  occupied 
mostly  by  government  employees.  We  esti- 
mate  that    any    household    with    minimum 


income  cf  s- 10.000  a  year  could  afford  maid 
si'rvice  at  least  oi.ce  a  week.  Job  opportuni- 
ties shiiuld  be  unlimited." 


another  angle 
111  Pittsburgh  it's  the  Ethnic  Found.ition 
that's  trying  to  upgrade  the  maid,  using  a 
jl94,000  grant  to  tram  women  who  are  most- 
ly i,i  Polish.  Italian  and  German  extraction. 
Paul  Deac.  the  director,  has  an  angle  aimed 
at  large  corporations: 

•In  this  day  ol  hot  competition  for  good 
executives,  big  companies  are  always  lixiking 
lor  new  fringe  benefits  they  can  use  as  bait. 
If  a  company  had  a  contract  with  us,  we 
could  supply  a  great  fringe  benefit.  We  could 
:  ond  a  maid  over  to  an  executive's  home  full 
lime,  periodically  or  to  meet  some  emer- 
gency like  illness  or  kids   home   alone. 

•Til  the  Pittsburgh  area  there  are  probably 
five  domestic  jobs  available  for  every  quail- 
nod  woman.  In  addition  to  all  the  household 
skills,  we're  teaching  manners,  grooming, 
improved  English,  all  the  things  needed  to 
make  a   woman  a  \ allied  employee." 

Among  the  other  federally  financed  help- 
thc-mald  programs,  some  stress  training  for 
older  women  and  some  are  tailored  for  tlic 
Southern  migrant  in  the  North.  Among 
sponsors  are  Chicago's  YMCA.  Women's  Serv- 
ice Club  of  Boston.  Philadelphia's  House- 
hold Employment  .Association  for  Re-evalu- 
raion  and  Training,  and  Kansas  State 
■Ciiiversiiv. 

But.  Wherever  the  city  .md  whoever  the 
sponsor,  the  loderal  initiative  Is  l.-iudable 
because  It's  ridiculous  that  5  million  jobs 
should  go  unfilled  when  we  have  women 
who  want  them  and  need  them— if  they're 
upgraded. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virainia.  I  am  plad 
to  vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.   I   realize  the  '.^entleman 
is  very  familiar  with  .-ome  of  the  pro- 
grams that  have  gone  on  in  thir,  general 
area  bordering  his  district.  But  I  do  not 
think  It  IS  quite  fair  to  include  all  of  the 
things  that  liave  Mone  wrong  in  some  oth- 
er  in-oerams   under  the  blanicet   of  the 
Manpower    Development    and    Training 
Act,  I  must  say,  m  all  fairr.e.ss.  that  we 
have  hundreds  of  i^eople  who  have  been 
put  to  work  from  the  semihard  core  in 
the  ruber  industry  at  Akron.  Ohio,  my 
liometown.  because  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training'  Act.  These  peo- 
ple went  to  a  .school  and  were  tausht 
how   to   letread  tii'es  and   work  in   the 
mills.    They    have    learned    respect    for 
themselves   after   they   had    learned   to 
earn.    So    I    do    not    think    it    is    fair. 
I  will  say  to  one  of  my  best  friends,  to 
make   a  "blanket   condemnation   of   this 
program,  for  although  many  of  the  things 
to  which  you  referred  are  absolutely  cor- 
rect, many  of  these  things  referred  to  in 
your  .•statement  have  no  connection  with 
this  proiiram. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
couiitrj-  to  permit  their  hard-earned 
money  to  be  spent  on  the  type  of  pro- 
grams to  which  I  have  referred.  I  will 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  when  you 
spend  this  much  money  on  a  program 
that  is  so  vast  and  far  reaching,  some- 
body, somewhere  along  the  line,  will  pet 
some  good  out  of  it.  Some  of  it  is  bound 
to  trickle  down  and  help  someone  to  get 
a  iob  and  to  become  a  productive  citizen. 
But  I  say  there  is  no  i^art  of  the  pro- 
gram, or  any  single  program  that  every- 
one would  agree  has  been  a  complete 
success.  That  does  iiot  mean  that  some- 
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one  has  not  had  some  trainln?  as  a  result 
of  the  proKram 

Mr.  AYRES  I  believe  the  Kf-ntleman 
Trom  Virginia  perhaps  heard  the  state- 
ment that  tomorrow  the  bill  will  be  open 
for  amendment  At  that  time  I  would 
hope  that  if  there  are  provisions  within 
the  bill  that  the  tcentleman  reels  should 
be  banned  from  the  bill,  he  will  fee!  free 
to  offer  Individual  amendments  to  those 
programs  that  lie  feels  arc  eithf-r  wrong 
or  that  are  not  being  administered  prop- 
erly. But  I  repeat  that  any  complete  and 
blanket  condemnation  nf  the  program  is 
not  fair 

Mr  BROYHILLof  Virginia  It  ir  rotten 
to  the  core,  and  i-equircs  the  Congress 
to  perform  major  .surcrery  to  save  the 
patient  I  imagine  the  most  effective 
amendment  that  could  be  offered  to- 
morrow would  be  a  motion  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause 

Mr.  AYRE'=?  If  the  trentleman  should 
offer  that  motion.  I  imagine  there  would 
be  one  vote  for  it 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  That 
would  be  a  matter  of  opinion 

Mrr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  i,'entleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr   Br.ademas  . 

Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr  Chalrm.an.  I  rise 
in    support    of    thLs   legislation 

But  before  I  speak  of  it.  I  will  follow 
the  eloquent  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  Mr.  Per- 
kins), and  our  colleague  from  Iowa  fMr. 
Smith!,  in  saying  a  few  more  words 
about  the  spon.sor  of  this  bill,  our  late 
and  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Elmer  Hoi.L.ANn  of  Pennsylvania  It  is 
tragic,  and  at  the  same  time,  fitting  that 
this  bill  should  come  before  the  House 
on  the  .'^me  day  on  which  the  House  is 
officially  adviicd  'f  the  death  of  our 
friend  from  Penn.sylvania  As  has  already 
been  .saic.  if  ever  a  Member  of  this  House 
were  the  "father  of  a  prcgiam"  Elmer 
Holland  uas  the  father  of  MDTA.  And  I 
say  this  without  m  the  .-lightest  detract- 
ing from  the  contnbutions  made  to  the 
act  from  the  very  beginning  by  other 
Memt)ers  present  here,  including  Mem- 
bers from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  In 
particular.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  .-^alute  our 
talented  and  hard-working  colleague 
from  Michigan  Mr.  0'H.\r.\I.  who  has 
made  most  .significant  contributions  to 
the  enactment  of  this  milestone  legisla- 
tion 

Mr.  Chairman.  Eimer  Holla.vd  was 
among  the  first  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  recognize  not  only  the  perils  of 
the  automation  revolution,  but  its  prom- 
ise as  well,  and  to  consider  the  means  to 
combat  its  hazards.  He  knew  of  the  dan- 
gers because  his  district,  like  mine,  was 
among  those  hard  hit  .<;ome  years  ago  by 
the  chan-'int:  patterns  of  indu -trial  orga- 
nizations and  the  changing  methods  of 
production. 

I  might  say  that  when  in  late  1963  the 
Studebaker  plant  was  shut  down  and 
went  out  of  ..utomobile  production  in  my 
home  city  nf  South  Bend.  Ind..  the  man- 
power development  and  training  pro- 
grams made  possible  by  the  legislation  we 
are  here  considenng  today,  played  a  cru- 
cial role  m  the  comeback  of  the  entire 
South  Bend  community. 


Mr  Chairman,  when  in  1961  President 
Kennedy  look  office  and  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  entered  upon  a 
major  reorganization  of  Its  own  struc- 
ture. Elmer  Holla.vd  was  appointed  as 
chairman  of  a  Special  Subcommittee  un 
Unemployment  and  the  Impact  of  Auto- 
mation He  had  already  worked  with 
some  of  his  colleagues  and  with  the  in- 
coming administration  on  the  first  draft 
of  what  was  to  become  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Before 
tlie  87th  Congre.ss  adjourned  in  1962, 
MDT.A  was  on  the  statute  books,  and  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  were  engaged  in  what 
i^.as  become  one  of  their  most  Important 
task-s — the  development  of  manpower  re- 
.sources  and  the  training  and  retraining 
of  {people  lor  new  jot)s  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  cver-iirowing.  ever-changing  tech- 
nology and  industry. 

Fnur  tunes  m  the  6  years  since  Elmer 
Holland  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee, rpfusini:  to  rest  on  their 
laurels,  refusing  to  consider  a  !:ood  job 
well  done  as  long  as  there  was  room  for 
improvement,  have  amended  MDTA — 
sometimes  to  make  very  minor,  even 
tech.'ucal  chances,  sometimes  to  give 
the  act  and  the  program  new  emphasis, 
new  focal  points,  new  directions.  Early 
this  year,  with  the  act  approaching  the 
terminal  dates  of  its  existing  legislative 
authontv.  Elmer  Holland  introduced  a 
bill  to  extend  that  authority.  Once  again. 
with  his  full  support,  his  subcommittee 
•ook  the  simple  extension  and  made  fur- 
ther changes — for  the  most  part  minor 
changes. 

It  would  have  beCn  t;ood  if  Elmer  Hol- 
land could  have  lived  to  .see  the  fruition 
ul  his  efforts  today.  It  would  have  been 
good.  I  am  sure,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  this  House  will  tomorrow  give  the 
kind  of  rousing  bipartisan  stamp  of  ap- 
proval to  the  work  done  by  Elmer  Hol- 
r.\ND  and  h;s  colleagues  tliat  has  come  to 
bf  a  trademark  of  this  legislation. 

Bom  in  the  midst  of  partisan  contro- 
versy, MDTA  has  satisfied  its  early  crit- 
ics and  gratified  its  early  .sponsors  and 
has  become  an  aimost  universally  ac- 
cepted part  of  the  Nation's  basic  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  iirowlng  problem  of 
matchuK  work  that  must  be  done  with 
the  people  that  are  available  to  do  it 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  today  in  the 
new  role  of  chairma:.  uf  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  which  Elmer  Hol- 
land so  long  and  .so  ably  led.  I  am  deeply 
^'rateful  that  with  iiie  arc  other  mem- 
bers of  that  subcommittee — members 
who  have  worked  long  hours  ai;d  long 
years  with  Elmer  Ho:.r.\ND  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation.  The  subcom- 
mittee will  present  to  this  Hou.se  today  a 
bill  on  the  details  of  which  there  are  some 
differences  nf  opinion  -this  is  not  a  bill 
we  are  asking  the  House  to  rubber  stamp. 
But  I  do  think  I  .--peak  for  all  ray  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee — Democrats 
and  Republicans— when  I  say  that  there 
Is  little  difference  among  us  as  to  the 
basic  value  of  MDTA,  as  to  the  need  for 
extending  it  beyond  its  present  expira- 
tion dates,  and  as  to  the  debt  we  all 
owe — that  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  better  lobs  and  more  salabl"  .-^kills 
because  of  MDTA  owe — to  our  late  col- 


league, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Penn.sylvania.  Elmer  J  Holland. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther requests  for  time? 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  O'HaraI. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  one  word  of  a 
personal  nature  before  we  get  into  the 
detailed  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
H.R  1504.=)  was  Introduced  in  this  Hou.se 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Holland.  The  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 
which  It  .seeks  to  extend  and  amend,  can 
claim,  as  all  major  programs  can  claim, 
many  ormmal  authors.  But  certainly  pre- 
eminent among  them  was  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  consideration  of  this  bill  todav 
would  have  been.  In  a  sense,  the  climax 
of  Elmer  Holland's  career.  He  had  de- 
cided, last  winter,  not  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion, and  a  month  ago,  he  had  tendered 
his  resignation  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  has  responsibility  for 
this  legislation.  In  being  here  with  us  to- 
day, he  would  have  been  able  to  see  his 
major  legislative  accomplishment — the 
act  which  was.  of  all  the  bills  he  had 
cosponsored  and  led  the  fight  for,  his 
Now  IS  the  time  for  all  f;ood  men  to  comi' 
particular  pride  and  joy — extended  for 
another  3  years,  amended  in  minor  par- 
ticulars, but  reassured  of  a  further  period 
of  gro'vvth  and  experimentation. 

Death  ^aw  it  differently.  His  voice  will 
not  be  heard  In  support  of  this  bill  today, 
but  his  spirit  and  his  determination  that 
the  age  of  automation  would  not  be  an 
age  of  ma.sslve  fconomic  dislocation — 
that  procress  need  not  be  painful — that 
technology  could  be  the  servant,  and  i.ot 
the  master  of  men — will  be  very  muci'. 
alive  as  we  turn  to  the  consideration  u: 
HR.  15045. 

I  will  not  ask  that  this  bill  be  passed 
"as  a  memorial  to  Elmer  Holland."  He 
would  have  been  the  first  to  respond  to 
that  kind  of  plea  with  a  short,  and 
probably  not  very  elegant,  word  or  two. 
No.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  H  R 
15045  must  rest  on  the  merits  of  H.R. 
15045.  The  fact  that  we  are  considering 
this  bill,  the  fact  that  the  House  which 
he  loved  is  turning  on  this,  our  f^rst 
legislative  day  subsequent  to  his  death — 
that  alone  is  all  the  memorial  that  Elmer 
Holland  could  have  asked,  or  that  we 
have  the  power  to  give  him. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
sentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
I  would  be  derelict  in  my  '•esponslblllty  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  if  I  failed  to  point  out  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IS  one  of  the  top  experts  on  man- 
!X)wer  legislation  in  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve the  whole  Chamber  feels  the  same 
way.  No  individual  has  given  more  time 
to  the  study  of  the  manpower  field  m 
his  efforts  to  strengthen  and  coordinate 
the  manpower  programs  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  His  contributions,  t  ' 
my   vvay  of  thinking,  have  been  monu- 
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mental.  He  deserves  the  praise  of  this 
Chamber  and  this  country  for  his  great 
contribution  In  this  area. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee for  his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  15045  Is  a  bill  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended,  and  to  make  further  minor 
amendments  to  that  act.  I  believe  the 
House  will  be  able  to  work  its  will  on 
this  legislation  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
as  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  previous 
sessions  when  we  have  amended  the  act 
In  other  ways.  This  Is  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  has,  almost  since  its  incep- 
tion, eivioycd  the  broadest  conceivable 
kind  of  bipartisan  support  in  this  House, 
as,  indeed,  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  Nation 
as  a   *,  hole. 

MDTA  began,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  pri- 
marily a  response  to  the  problems  posed 
to    the   economy    by   the   technological 
revolution  of  our  times.  Automation,  the 
development  of  new  industrial  processes, 
the    abandonment    of    old    techniques, 
brought  with  it  the  promise  of  increased 
productivity  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  But  they  also  brought  the  threat 
of   unemployment,   of   massive   disloca- 
tion of  workers  from  jobs  at  which  they 
had  spent  a  lifetime,  from  skills  which 
would  soon  be  no  longer  salable.  I  will 
not  say  that  MDTA  alone  dispelled  the 
threats  which  our  technological  revolu- 
tion posed.  I  will  not  even  say  that  that 
threat  has  been  entirely  avoided,  or  even 
that  the  major  impact  of  the  new  tech- 
nology has  yet  been  felt.  But  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  wage  earners  today 
who  owe  their  jobs,  their  productivity, 
and  their  peace  of  mind  to  the  retrain- 
ing programs  developed  under  this  act. 
In  recent  years  the  focus  of  the  act  has 
shifted  moderately,  to  enable  the  institu- 
tions we  have  developed  under  MDTA  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
hard-core   unemployment.   MDTA  pro- 
grams are  by  no  means  wholly  uncon- 
cerned with  the  original  intent  of  the 
act.  nor,  indeed,  should  they  be  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  but,  as  is  only  proper, 
a  major  share  of  attention  and  a  major 
share    of    MDTA    resources    are    being 
utilized  to  develop  new  training  oppor- 
tunities and  job  opportunities  for  those 
who  have  historically  found  it  the  hard- 
est to  share  in  the  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment which  the  economy  as  a  whole  has 
enjoyed  In  recent  years. 

H.R.  15045,  as  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hol- 
land 1,  originally  provided  for  a  simple 
extension  of  the  various  expiring  provi- 
sions of  the  act  for  various  periods  of 
time.  A  few  programs  such  as  a  relocation 
assistance  demonstration  project,  and  a 
placement  assistance  demonstration 
project,  authority  for  %vhich  expired  on 
June  30  last,  are  extended  for  2  years  un- 
til June  30,  1970.  An  experimental  and 
demonstration  program  involving  skill 
training  for  inmates  for  correctional  in- 
stitutions, authority  for  which  expires  on 
Jime  30,  1969,  was  also  extended  imtil 
June  30,  1970. 

The  basic  authority  under  the  act 
which  expires  on  June  30,  1969,  was  ex- 
tended until  June  30.  1972.  To  these  pro- 
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visions,  no  objection  of  which  I  am  aware 
has  been  voiced  in  the  hearings  or  in  the 
correspondence  members  of  the  commit- 
tee have  received,  and  they  remain  in 
IJ.R.  15045  as  section  1  of  the  reported 
bill.  This  section  is  the  heart  of  the  bill, 
really,  and  the  urgency  of  the  bill  rests 
on  them.  If  the  States  are  to  continue 
planning  for  their  programs,  if  State  em- 
ployment security  agencies  are  to  con- 
tinue forward  planning  to  discover  areas 
in  which  training  is  needed,  this  exten- 
sion of  the  basic  authority  is  essential. 
In  addition  to  extending  the  life  of  the 
MDTA  program,  the  bill  makes  some 
minor  amendments.  Section  2  are  purely 
technical  amendments  correcting  an  in- 
advertent typographical  error  that  crept 
into  the  1966  amendments  in  the  rush  of 
final  passage  at  the  end  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. These  errors  have  caused  no  prob- 
lems, but  in  the  cause  of  legislative  neat- 
ness, they  should  be  amended. 

Section  3  provides  for  a  setaside  of 
2  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
each  fiscal  year  under  this  act  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  train- 
ing and  related  technical  assistance  for 
specialized  and  other  personnel  needed  to 
administer  the  act  and  programs  under 
it  and  related  to  it. 

As  manpower  policy  becomes  more 
complex,  there  Is  developing  a  very  great 
need,  not  only  at  the  Federal,  but  also 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  for  trained 
personnel  to  administer  the  program  and 
to  carry  out  activities  related  to  it.  There 
is  full  agreement  in  the  committee  as  to 
the  necessity  of  this  training.  Indeed,  the 
amendment  itself  was  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority members,  and  accepted  unani- 
mously. The  Labor  Department  advises 
me  it  has  no  objections  whatever  to  this 
amendment. 

Section  5,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  skip 
the  order  of  sections  momentarily,  is  a 
simple  amendment  to  extend  the  areas  as 
in  which  MDTA  programs  may  be  car- 
ried out  to  include  American  Samoa  and 
the  trust  territories;  and  to  allow  pro- 
grams in  the  trust  territories  to  be  wholly 
federally  financed.  This  amendment,  of- 
fered in  the  committee  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii,  is  also  noncontro- 
versial. 

Section  4  of  the  reported  bill  is  the 
closest  we  have  come  this  year  to  report- 
ing a  controversial  amendment,  and  here 
the  controversy  rests  not  on  the  intent, 
but  on  the  mechanism  of  the  section. 
Here,  too,  I  believe  there  Is  strong  bi- 
partisan support  for  a  corrective  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  when  the  bill 
is  opened  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Section  4  seeks  to  correct  an  adminis- 
trative problem  that  has  arisen  under 
the  act  with  respect  to  the  skill  cen- 
ters— institutions  that  are  among  the 
most  valuable  contributions  of  MDTA 
to  the  spectrum  of  manpower  tools. 
These  centers,  which  at  their  best — If  a 
Member  from  Michigan  may  be  allowed 
pardonable  pride— like  the  Patrick 
McNamara  Skill  Center  in  Detroit,  com- 
bine the  best  environment,  the  best 
equipment,  and  the  best  instructors  with 
other  supportive  services,  and  in  their 
own  fashion,  provide  many  MDTA  train- 
ees with  the  kind  of  institutional  point  of 
reference  which  in  many  cases  the  ordi- 


nary schools  and  vocational  institutions 
fail  to  offer.  The  skill  centers  have  an 
excellent  record  In  course  completion, 
and  placement,  and  are  universally 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  real  strengths  of 
the  Institutional  aspect  of  MDTA 
training. 

Subsection  4(a)  directs  that  in  provid- 
ing institutional  training,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  should  make  maximum  use  and 
give  priority  to  the  use  of  skill  centers. 
With  this  provLslon.  there  are  no  objec- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  This  direc- 
tion to  the  Secretary-  Is  to  "give  priority" 
to  the  use  of  such  centers.  It  does  not 
provide  any  ban  on  the  use  of  other 
techniques  where  necessary,  and  sets 
no  percentage  or  other  criteria  as 
to  allocation  of  funds.  That  priority 
should  be  given  to  skills  centers  is  a 
proposition  with  which  no  member  of 
this  committee  is  prepared  to  take  issue. 
But  the  question  of  degree,  the  question 
of  using  a  given  skill  center  in  a  given 
situation  is  a  decision  as  to  which  the 
subsection  still  vests  discretion  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  Is  certainly  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  discretion  ought  to  be 
utilized  In  conformity  with  the  clear  in- 
tent of  this  section.  Priority  should  be 
given  to  skill  centers.  But  this  principle 
need  not  paralyze  the  .Secretaries  in  the 
use  of  other  types  of  institutions  and 
training  situations. 

Subsection  4ib)  also  seeks  to  meet  the 
problems  faced  by  skill  centers,  notably 
those  problems  which  the  centers  run 
into  because  of  the  language  i-i  the  ori.'?l- 
nal  act  requiring  a  'reasonable  expecta- 
tion of  employment''  before  !>ersons  can 
be  referred  to  training.  The  requirement 
has  been  met  ihrouuh  employment  op- 
portunity   surveys    conducted    by    the 
State   pubhc   employment   services,   and 
has  sometimes  resulted  in  the  nonui,e  of 
skill  center  facilities  and  personnel  while 
a  survey  was  awaiting  completion.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  taken  in  the  hear- 
ings,   this    administrative    requirement 
has  also  resulted  in  the  skill  centers  being 
asked  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  itidivid- 
ual  budgets  for  each  separate  course — 
sometimes  involving  as  many  as  40  or 
more  separate  budgets  annually.  When, 
out  of  these  40  or  more  separate  budgets, 
you  are  seeking  to  operate  an  institution 
with  continuing  costs,  not  always  easily 
attributable  to  a  given  course,  and  to 
maintain  a  high-caliber  staff  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  things  can  get  pretty  sticky. 
It  is  the  committee's  intention  to  make 
it  crystal  clear  that  r-kill  centers  can  be 
funded  on  an  annual  basis.  We  will.  I  be- 
lieve, revert  to  this  point  at  a  later  stage 
in  the   discussion   of   the   tjill.   but   the 
committees  action,  it  .should  be  under- 
stood, was  directed  primarily  toward  this 
objective. 

Subsection  4ibi  provides  for  the  allo- 
cation to  existing  .skill  centers  of  funds 
and  training  ".<^lots"  sufficient  to  insure 
a  level  of  skill  center  operation  equal  to 
that  which  existed  on  July  30.  1967.  or 
June  30.  1968.  whichever  is  greater:  for 
a  guarantee  that  no  less  than  C5  percent 
of  all  title  II  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
institutional  training:  and  for  the  meet- 
ing of  certain  criteria  before  existing 
skill  centers  can  be  closed  down,  or  new 
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ones  created  As  I  have  sugerested  earlier, 
we  will  discuss  these  sections  of  the  legis- 
lation more  thoroughly  under  the  5-min- 
ute  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  emphasized  the 
bipartisan  nature  of  this  leeislation.  and 
on  previous  (occasions,  I  have  had  the 
pleasant  duty  of  pointinK  out  to  this 
House  that  MDTA  and  :ts  amendments 
have  been  the  product  of  continued  bi- 
partl.san  work  on  this  important  pro- 
gram. I  have  that  duty  again  today. 
There  may  be  disagreement  on  the  con- 
tents of  this  bill  before  we  complete  its 
consideration,  but  as  it  was  reported  to 
the  House,  the  bill  expresses,  in  all  of 
its  provisions,  a  broad,  constructive  con- 
sensus which  transcends  party,  region, 
and  the  differences  between  liberal.^  and 
conservatives.  The  1968  MDTA  extension 
and  amendments  bill  letlects  an  area  of 
agreement  which  is  particularly  refresh- 
ing in  a  time  >\i  meat  coruroversy 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Mlchitxan  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  ^'cntleman  from  Mich- 
igan 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  present  time  we  are  In  a 
situation  where  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  relatively  low  and  there  is  a  clear 
and  steady  demand  :or  more  manpower 
At  the  .same  time,  there  are  concentra- 
tions of  high  unemployment  in  fiven 
areas.  Those  who  are  not  employed  under 
such  circumstances  present  a  serious 
problem  'o  tlie  Nation  in  its  effort  to  In- 
.crease  the  Nations  manpower  supply 
and  develop  the  human  resources  of  the 
p<-K)r  -o  that  thev  may  achieve — and  the 
country  may  benefit  from — their  fullest 
possible  economic  and  individual  poten- 
tial. 

I  have  ro  doubt  that  we  require  new 
policies  and  approaches  to  locating  and 
brinmng  the  unemployed  into  the  work 
force  and  increasing  their  potential  as  a 
valuable  manpower  resource  Studies 
have  already  .shown  us  that  skill  and 
prevocational  trainuii;  and  related  serv- 
ices are  sorely  needed  by  the  ma.iority 
of  those  not  now  m  the  work  force  Most 
of  these  people  are  not  only  poorly  edu- 
cated in  terms  of  formal  .schooling,'  but 
also  lack  any  sort  of  special  skill  train- 
ing either  on  or  off  the  job  This  is  true 
in  spite  of  the  extensive  and  precedent- 
shattering  efforts  made  by  this  admin- 
istration to  expand  the  quantity  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  such  training  and 
to  make  :t  more  readily  available  to  those 
who  need  it  most. 

Under  these  circumstances  It  is  vital 
that  we  not  take  any  more  time  than  is 
absolutely  necessar:/  before  we  extend 
existing  authority  to  continue  the  sig- 
nificant traininu  procrams  which  have 
their  source  in  title  II  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act 

The  pnontus  of  this  prosram  have 
been  altered  and  modified  over  the  past 
6  years  in  order  to  achieve  a  .sounder 
t>alance  between  attempting  to  meet  the 
.severe  needs  of  the  most  desperately  dis- 
advantaged and  providing  the  additional 
supportive  or  other  services  required  by 
those  who  are  more  nearlv  job-ready  As 
the  program  has  demonstrated  its  abil- 
ity to  respond  quickly  and  flexibly  to  our 
increasing  understanding  of  the  nature 


of  the  jjroblem  of  unemployment,  and 
underemployment,  it  has  won  our  respect 
and  deserves  our  continue  supfxjrt  We 
can  continue  to  consider  further  modi- 
fication of  the  nature  of  the  MDTA  pro- 
gram after  we  take  this  important  first 
step  of  presening  the  essential  con- 
tinuity of  its  existence  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  vour  committee  recommended  en- 
actment of  H.R.  15045. 

As  an  example  of  the  success  of  this 
worthy  i>roi:;ram  in  my  own  State  of 
Michigan  and  as  a  demonstration  of  its 
relevance  to  the  more  sophisticated  needs 
of  todays  rapidly  changing  world  of 
modern  mdustiT,  let  me  ju.st  briefly  cite 
the  heartening  experience  of  Linc- 
Tcmco-Vought's  missile  and  space  divi- 
sion in  Michigan.  The  machine  operator 
training  program  has  provided  33  em- 
ployees to  the  division,  with  only  one 
graduate  of  the  program  failing  to  l>e 
placed  with  the  company.  These  men 
were  hard-core  unemployed,  people  who 
often  could  not  find  work  as  common 
laborers,  and  who  svere  apparently 
trapped  m  the  vicious  cycle  with  which 
we  have  all.  by  necessity,  become  increas- 
ingly familiar:  that  is,  lack  of  skills 
coupled  with  lack  of  motivation  com- 
bining to  keep  the  kind  of  job  warUed 
just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  individual: 
because  he  lacks  skills  he  is  not  employed 
and  he  becomes  discouraged,  does  not 
seek  trainini,'.  and  ceases  to  look  for 
work . 

In  this  program,  however,  most  of 
these  problems  were  overcome  by  sympa- 
thetic and  intellitient  planning  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  people  who  had 
often  .surrendered  Uope  to  dispair.  It 
would  be  misleading  to  say  that  each  of 
these  persons  has  become  a  skilled  em- 
ployee: .;ome  were  unable  to  adjust  to  the 
requirements  of  the  job.  to  accept  de- 
tailed directions  and  to  understand  con- 
cepts of  productmty  and  self-motivation 
These  few  were  reluctantly  let  go 

But  the  overwhelming  impression,  as 
you  examine  these  and  other  training  ef- 
forts under  MDTA.  is  of  productivity, 
performance,  and  progress  The  pro-'ram 
IS  working  well  and  we  must  extend  and 
support  It,  while  perser\ing  our  right, 
indeed  our  duty,  to  improve  it  wherever 
and  whenever  a  compelling  case  Is  made 
that  such  action  is  necessary. 

Mr  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr  O'HARA  of  Michi£;an.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  '-:entleman  from  F'lorida. 

Mr  GIBBONS  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  19045.  to  extend  the 
expiring  provisions  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

In  the  span  of  a  few  years,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
has  blazed  creative  new  trails  in  the 
critically  important  area  of  training 
thousands  of  disheartened  and  desperate 
jobless  persons  for  satisfying  and  pro- 
ductive employment  That  m  itself  is 
enough  to  justify  immediate  passage  of 
the  bill  before  us 

Beyond  past  accomplishments.  MDTA 
funds  support  new  programs  that  prom- 
ise much  for  the  future.  Prominent 
among  these  :s  job  opportunities  in  the 
business  sector — JOBS — which  seek  to 
hire,  train,  and  retain  the  hard-core 
unemployed  It  does  so  by  combining  on- 


the-*ob  trainins  with  other  services,  such 
as  remedial  education,  medical  .services, 
and  individual  counseling  on  personal 
problems  and  proper  work  habits.  JOBS 
involves  an  unprecedented  partnership 
between  Government  and  business  under 
which  private  companies  bear  the  normal 
training  costs  and  the  Government  pays 
for  the  extra  supportive  .services  which 
have  proved  to  be  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  any  protrram  designed  to  bring  the 
most  severely  disadvantaced  in  our  .soci- 
ety into  the  competitive  world  of  work 
There  are  already  favorable  indications 
that  the  partnership  will  be  unusually 
productive.  One  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple are  expected  to  be  on  the  job  and  m 
training  by  the  end  of  this  year,  or  6 
months  ahead  of  schedule. 

JOBS  and  other  innovative  programs 
for  manpower  development,  in  it.self  a 
relatively  new  area  of  public  policy,  re- 
quire talented,  trained,  and  dedicated 
Ijeople  to  carry  them  out  In  this  connec- 
tion I  am  particularly  plea.sed  to  see  that 
the  committee  bill  provides  for  a  2-per- 
cent .setaside  of  funds  appropriated  each 
year  under  the  act  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  training  and  technical  assi.st- 
ance  lor  the  per.sonnel  who  are  needed 
in  the  planning.  admini.stration.  and  ex- 
ecution of  complex  manpower  procrams 

I  do  not  think  that  the  importance  ot 
the  provision  can  be  underestimated 
For  example,  many  of  the  i)eoplc  run- 
ning JOBS  programs — from  top  manage- 
ment to  the  immediate  supervrsor  of  in- 
dividual trainees — have  had  little  or  no 
experience  m  copinu  with  the  special 
problems  of  the  hard-core  unemployed. 
Technical  assistance  which  will  help 
them  sensitively  carry  out  their  mi.ssion 
can  very  well  make  the  marginal  dif- 
ference between  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  soundly  conceived  program. 

Federal  and  State  .-tail,  as  well  as 
private  citizens  involved  in  manpower 
programs,  will  be  able  to  benefit  creatly 
from  training  funded  by  this  provision. 
As  manpower  programs  have  expanded, 
it  has  become  increasingly  obvious  that 
there  is  a  crying  need  for  an  expanded 
pool  of  trained  and  expert  [people  to  im- 
plement them,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  as  innovative  programs 
are  launched  and  as  new  and  better 
training  techniques  are  discovered,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that 
professional  staff  need  in-service  train- 
ing to  keep  up-to-date  with  the  latest 
developments.  Traditionally,  for  exam- 
ple, stall  members  have  .'specialized  m 
one  function  such  as  counsclinc.  Today  s 
concept  of  an  effective  manpower  pro- 
gram IS  one  that  is  comprehensive  in 
scope,  uniting  many  formerly  .separate 
services  In  order  to  administer  such  a 
program,  staff  members  must  have  some 
measure  of  expertise  in  .several  diflerent 
areas.  The  2-percent  .setaside  of  funds 
for  training  and  technical  assistance  will 
help  Insure  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunitv  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and 
capability  to  meet  the  challenaes  in- 
herent in  this  critically  important  field. 

H.R.  15045  provides  for  a  continuing 
program  of  training  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  workers,  and  also  pro- 
vides the  wherewithal  for  developing  and 
upgrading  the  stafT  to  carry  out  this 
program. 
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Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  am  glad 
to  vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
great  need  for  an  effective  national  man- 
power ixilicy  has  often  been  remarked 
upon  in  this  Chamber— and  this  House 
has  done  much  to  build  toward  that  goal: 
a  goal,  I  must  say,  toward  which  we  all 
aspire  Now,  as  has  so  frequently  been 
the  case  in  recent  years,  we  are  faced 
with  oijportunity  to  demonstrate,  once 
again,  whether  we  have  achieved  an  ade- 
quate understanding  of  the  elements  of 
that  policy. 

We  have  before  us  today.  H.R.  15045, 
10  extend  certain  expiring  provisions  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  this  basic  building  block  of  our  man- 
jjower  program  be  preserved,  so  that  it 
may  continue  to  serve  as  an  essential 
component  of  the  national  effort  to  uti- 
lize what  your  committee  has  referred  to 
in  the  past  as  "the  Nation's  most  val- 
uable natural  resource — the  brains  and 
mu.scles  and  ingenuity  of  its  people." 

I  have  had  iiersonal  experience  with 
one  or  another  element  of  this  excellent 
program  and  would  like  to  take  just  1 
minute  to  refer  briefly  to  a  particularly 
well-manaued  project  that  has  had  con- 
siderable success  in  my  own  State  of 
Maine. 

I  refer  to  the  Culinary  Arts  Training 
Center  in  Lewiston.  Maine,  an  MDTA 
center  that  opened  in  1966.  Cooks,  chefs, 
bakers,  and  so  forth,  are  shortage  occu- 
pations in  Maine  and  I  understand  that 
this  IS  the  case  elsewhere  as  well.  This 
center  attempts  to  meet  the  need  through 
the  .services  of  an  excellent  school,  one 
of  which  Lewiston  and  the  entire  State 
is  justifiably  i)roud. 

Of  the  107  trainees  who  have  been 
graduated.  95  have  been  placed  in  jobs 
related  to  their  training,  with  most  of 
these  working  as  cooks.  Recruitment  for 
the  program  was  statewide  and  so  was 
placement:  the  program  has  served, 
therefore,  as  an  economic  resource  for  the 
entire  State,  with  graduates  working  at 
inns,  academies,  hotels,  nursing  homes, 
and  academic  institutions  throughout 
Maine.  The  diversity  and  quality  of  these 
placements  illustrate  why  I  have  sound 
reason  for  believing  that  this  MDTA 
center  can  continue  to  serve  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  need  for  continuity 
in  planning  and  funding  mature,  well- 
developed  projects  of  this  nature  is  quite 
clear.  In  order  to  retain  instructors,  plan 
.schedules,  project  demand,  recruit,  and 
assess  enrollees.  and  coordinate  the  en- 
tire enterprise  with  other  elements  of 
the  manpower  effort  in  Maine,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  be  able  now  to  rely  on 
tlie  availability  of  authority  and  funds 
for  the  operation  of  the  program.  The 
imceriainty  that  would  attend  any  fur- 
ther delay  in  enactment  of  the  measure 
now  before  us  would  be  a  scant  and  un- 
deser\  ed  recompense  for  those  who  have 
labored  .so  h.ard  to  make  a  success  of  the 
Culinary  Arts  Training  Center  and  so 
many  other  worthy  endeavors  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature  throughout  the  Nation. 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  confident 
that  we  can  demonstrate  our  receptivity 
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to  the  lessons  of  the  recent  past  and  our 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  our  fellow 
Americans  by  taking  appropriate  action 
right  here  and  now — action  which  will 
show  that  we  understand  that  the  price 
of  flexibility  and  responsiveness  to  the 
changing  demands  made  upon  the  man- 
power program  is  not  going  to  be  paid 
by  hasty  and  ill-advised  dismantling  of 
or  tinkering  with  soundly  constructed 
machinery. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  .say  that  the 
MDTA  is  one  mcchani.sm  for  social  and 
economic  progress  which  works  now.  has 
worked  in  the  past,  and  will  continue 
to  perform  up  to  expectations  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Hou.se  Republican  policy  com- 
mittee supports  the  extension  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962 — MDTA.  Properly  amended 
and  administered,  this  act  can  play  an 
important  role  in  the  fight  against  un- 
employment and  underemployment. 

The  Republican  Memt)ers  of  Congress 
long  have  been  interested  in  establish- 
ing a  sound  in-ogram  that  would  solve 
this  Nation's  manpower  !)roblems  by 
utilizing  the  ingenuity  and  vast  resources 
of  private  enterprise  to  upgrade  and  de- 
velop the  skills  of  our  labor  force.  The 
Republican  effort  in  this  area  began  in 
1961  with  a  study  by  the  House  Republi- 
can policy  committee.  Leading  author- 
ities in  the  fields  of  education  and 
on-the-job  training  were  asked  to  par- 
ticipate and  their  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations were  included  in  the 
report,  "Operation  Employment."  This 
study  became  the  basis  for  the  Repub- 
lican-proposed Manixjwer  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962,  which  was 
adopted  in  great  part  and  enacted  into 
law  by  the  87th  Congress. 

From  its  inception,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  has  con- 
tained provisions  that  attempted  'o  make 
clear  the  congressional  intent  that  the 
States  are  to  be  partners  in  the  Federal 
manpower  program.  Section  301  contains 
an  allocation  formula  which  inovides  a 
method  of  distributing  funds  to  the 
States.  Section  206  encourages  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  States  and  to 
utilize  the  services  of  the  State  agencies. 
Unfortunately,  this  intent  and  these 
provisions  have  been  downgraded  and 
disregarded  by  the  Johnson-Humphrey 
administration.  As  a  result,  the  States 
have  experienced  delays  in  funding  proj- 
ects that  have  met  the  prescribed  stand- 
ards and  have  been  accepted  by  employ- 
ers. Completely  in  disregard  of  congres- 
sional intent,  the  Department  of  Ijabor 
has  proposed  that  the  promotion,  devel- 
opment, and  funding  of  on-the-job — 
OJT — projects  be  assumed  by  Federal 
personnel.  The  State  agencies  would  re- 
tain only  the  lesser  responsibilities  of 
monitoring  and  servicing. 

Furthermore,  despite  the  praven  value 
of  on-the-job  training,  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  administration  is  using 
MDTA  funds  to  finance  new  programs 
under  title  I-B  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  The  result  has  been  the 
elimination  of  sound  manpower  projects 
in  the  on-the-job— OJT— training  field. 
In  order  to  have  an  effective  training 


l)iogram,  States  must  be  permitted  to 
participate  on  an  active  partnership 
basis.  Efforts  to  involve  private  enterprise 
must  be  increased.  All  funds  appropriated 
for  MDTA  should  be  utilized  l^or  MDTA 
programs.  Similarly,  funds  allocated  to 
the  States  should  be  released  to  finance 
approved  projects.  Also,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  be  required  to  enter  into 
appropriate  agreements  with  States  and 
State  agencies  interested  in  becoming  ac- 
tive working  partners  in  the  Federal 
manpower  program. 

Republican  amendments  rejected  in 
committee  that  are  designed  to  assure 
these  results  will  be  offered  again  during 
the  floor  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
We  urge  their  adoption. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  can  be  the  basis  lor  a  suc- 
cesstul  program  in  a  field  that  has  been 
r.iarked  by  frustration  and  futility. 
P.-operly  amended  and  administered,  it 
can  utilize  the  training  resources  of  Ixjth 
private  enterpri.se  and  institutions  to 
provide  m-^aningful  training  for  jobs  that 
are  waiting  to  be  filled. 

Jobs  and  hope  must  be  substituted  for 
unfilled  promises  and  despair.  Under  a 
Republican  President,  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  can  be- 
come key  legislation  in  the  fight  against 
unemployment  and  ix)verty. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  15045.  The  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  has  been 
one  of  the  great  success  stories  of  the 
1960'p.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  money  on 
MDTA  since  it  was  first  eu.acted  in  1 962— 
over  a  billion  dollars.  But  the  investment 
has  been  a  sound  one. 

As  of  March  1968.  over  1.2  million 
training  ".slots"  had  been  authorized^ 
725.000  in  institutional  irainmf;.  435.000 
in  on-the-job  training,  and  60,000  in 
other  types  of  MDTA  activity. 

Of  those  who  have  completed  insti- 
tutional training,  76  percent  were  em- 
ployed when  last  contacted,  and  of  the 
on-the-job  trainees.  90  percent  were  still 
employed  when  last  contacted.  This  is.  I 
suggest,  a  very  enviable  record  indeed. 
The  hopelessness  that  sometimes  over- 
whelms us  all  when  we  think  of  the  tre- 
mendous problem  of  combating  liard- 
core  unemployment,  if  this  Nation  is  to 
remain  stable  and  if  equality  of  opportu- 
nity is  to  be  more  than  a  pious  slogan — 
this  hopelessness,  Mr.  Chairman,  finds  a 
healthy  antidote  in  the  statistics  about 
MDTA  and  its  effectiveness  as  a 
weapon  against  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment, against  technological  unemploy- 
ment, against  .skill  shortages — against 
many  of  the  economic  problems  v.-hich 
prevent  us  from  finding  a  lob  for  every 
willing  worker,  and  a  v.-orker  for  every 
job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

I  join  with  my  chaimian,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  and  with  my  other 
colleagues  and  friends  who  have  already 
taken  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  the  father  of 
MDTA — our  late  colleague.  Elmer  Hol- 
land, of  Pennsylvania.  But  I  agree,  too, 
with  the  idea  that  has  been  expressed 
here  that  we  can  pay  no  better  tribute  to 
Elmer  Holland  than  by  turning  to  the 
work  we  have  tarried  this  far  under  his 
leadership,   and  further  improving   the 
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Manpower  Development  and  Trainln« 
Act 

I  win  support  H  R.  15045  becau-^e  I  be- 
lieve It  IS  a  wise  and  prudent  investment 
in  an  area  in  which  the  returns  can  be 
enormous.  I  will  support  it.  too.  because 
I  also  believe  that  tlie  damaue  that  could 
result  If  we  failed  to  make  that  invest- 
ment, if  '.ve  turn  back  after  having  come 
so  far  and  done  -.o  much,  would  be 
Incalculable,  but  certamly  enormou.s 

NIDTA  serves  the  needs  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed  But  it  does  more  Uian 
that.  It  serves  the  needs  of  industry,  it 
serves  the  needs  of  small  employers 
whose  requirements  for  skilled  workers 
are  utterly  beyond  their  own  ability  to 
meet,  and,  above  all,  it  serves  the  broad 
public  interest. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of 
the  outstanding  success  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962,  I  am  extremely  proud  to  add  my 
support  to  H.R.  15045,  a  bill  which  will 
extend  the  authority  of  this  program 
through  1972.  Of  all  the  legislation 
adopted  since  1961,  I  believe  the  MDTA 
reaches  closest  to  the  goal  of  training 
unemployed  and  underemployed  men 
and  women  to  become  more  useful  and 
productive  members  of  our  society. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  effort.  Men  and  women  who 
have  been  employed  and  who  have  ac- 
cepted responsibilities  in  the  belief  that 
their  employment  would  continue,  have 
been  .suddenly  displaced  by  changes  in 
technology  and  for  new  and  different  de- 
mands for  LToods.  Under  the  MDTA  they 
have  had  .m  opportunity  to  use  their 
basic  .skills  to  learn  new  occupations  and 
to  be  returned  to  Che  ranks  of  the  em- 
ployed. Similarly,  persons  who  have  for 
one  reason  or  another  entered  the  labor 
market  witnout  perfected  skills  have 
benefitted  f:om  the  training  offered  by 
this  program  to  learn  a  trade  and  thereby 
have  gained  an  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment. 

In  short,  the  MDTA  has  offered  the 
best  hope  for  employment  and  economic 
self-.sufliciency.  It  is  truly  an  effective 
program. 

I  am  pleased  that  H.R  15045  will  ex- 
tend its  authorization  for  training  to 
American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  My  visit  lo  the 
trust  territory  last  January  .<ubstan- 
tiated  the  oft-told  need  for  greater  em- 
phasis in  lob  training  to  enable  the  peo- 
ple of  these  islands  to  compete  for  em- 
ployment opportunities  which  are  now 
offered  to  Americans  who  are  brought 
in  at  considerable  cost  to  the  Federal 
budget.  This  lob  training  will  un- 
doubtedly make  available  better  jobs  for 
Micronesians  and  help  them  to  provide 
their  families  with  something  more  than 
a  subsistence  income. 

The  authorization  in  H.R.  15045  to  ex- 
tend the  training  programs  to  public  and 
private  institutions  should  result  in  mak- 
ing training  opportunities  available  to 
the  physically  handicapped  as  well  as  to 
men  who  are  held  in  custodial  institu- 
tions and  who  should  be  trained  in  prep- 
aration for  their  eventual  return  to 
society. 

I  join  with  the  committee  in  urging 
greater  and  more  flexible  use  of  skill 
centers.  It  has  been  proven  that  the  men 
who  are  trained  in  these  skill  centers 


are  not  only  more  quickly  absorbed  into 
the  labor  force,  but  adapt  more  readily 
to  the  training  program  itself  than  if 
placed  in  a  strictly  education-oriented 
institution. 

I  al.so  .support  the  provision  in  the  bill 
which  allow.s  for  a  2  iiercent  .set-aside 
of  funds  appropriated  in  each  fl.scal  year 
under  the  act.  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing training'  and  related  technical  £isslst- 
ance  toward  the  preparation  of  the 
specialized  personnel  who  are  needed  to 
make  MDTA  a  more  effective  program. 
Counselors,  job  development  specialists, 
and  program  administrators  are  many  of 
the  persons  who  could  bo  trained  under 
this  provision. 

These  changes  to  the  basic  law  are 
needed  improvements  and  therefore.  I 
urge  my  colleaKues  to  join  me  in  .support- 
ing this  legi.slation, 

CENCRAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  PEH^KINS  Mr  Cliairman  I  ask 
unanimous  Cv)nspnt  that  all  Members 
who  desiri'  to  do  so  may  be  iiermitted  to 
extend  their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr  .AVRES  Mr  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  rime. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  bemb;  n  >  fur- 
ther requests  lor  lime  pur.'^uant  'o  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  aTi  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Bf  M  i^nacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A^nr'ica  '.n  Confess  a.y^embled  That  the 
M.inpower  Development  and  Training  .^ct  of 
1962  IS  .imencled  as  follows 

1.  Section  I04(ai  of  the  Act  (laljor  mo 
b.Uty  demonstration  projects!  Is  amended 
by  striking  mit  1968"  In  the  first  sen'.ence 
of  such  section,  .ind  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•I970'; 

•  2)  Section  105  'f  the  .\ct  (trainee  place- 
ment .assistance  demonstration  projects*  Is 
.amended  by  strtklng  out  "IQeB"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  '.hereof  "laTO'. 

I  3)  Section  261  of  the  Act  (Part  D — Cor- 
rectional iNSTrrvTioNsi  Is  .imended  by 
striking  out  "igeg".  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof     igTO": 

(4)  Section  304(d)  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '  1968"  and  "1969",  and  in- 
serting respectively  In  lieu  thereof  "1969"  and 
■  1970" 

i5)    Sections  310(ii)   and  310(b)  uf  the  Act 
are  amended  by  striking  out     1969"  wherever 
it    ::ppears,    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 
1972" 

Sec  2,  lai  Section  202(f)  'if  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  .^ct  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  striking  "(1)"  and  Inserting  in 
;ieu  thereof  '( J )  " 

lb)  The  first  sentence  of  .section  231  of 
such  Act  Is  .imended  by  striking  "(l»"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(J)  '. 

Sec  i  The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  .^ct  of  1962  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  308  the  following  new  section: 

'  TRAINING    .*ND    RELATED   TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  309  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pro- 
vide, directly  or  through  grants  or  other  ar- 
rangements, training  .ind  related  technical 
iis-sistauce  for  ."specialized  or  other  personnel 
which  are  needed  in  connection  with  the 
prcHj.ams  established  under  this  Act  or  which 


otherwise  pertain  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Upon  request  the  Secretary  may  make  special 
lisslgnments  of  personnel  to  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  employers  to  carry 
"at  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but  no  such 
special  assignments  shall  be  for  ;i  period  uf 
more  than  two  years  Two  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  In  ;iiiy  rlsca!  year  tor  this 
.^ct  shall  be  reserved  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  during  such  Ilscal  ye.ir  " 

Sec  4  (a)  Section  231  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  .■\ct  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  redeslgnatliii,;  the  exlstlni;  pro- 
visions :ui  subsection  lai  and  by  .iddlug  a 
new  subsection  ib)  as  follows 

"bi  In  makln(5  arranijements  lor  institu- 
tional training  financed  in  whole  or  m  part 
with  lunds  appropriated  to  carry  out  title  I, 
and  title  11,  parts  A.  B.  C,  and  b  of  this  Act. 
InclutUng  but  not  limited  to  basic  education, 
employablliiy  and  communications  ."ikUls. 
prevocatlonal  training,  \ocatlonal  and  tech- 
nical programs,  and  supplementary  or  re- 
lated instruction  for  on-the-job  training 
whether  conducted  at  the  Job  site  or  else- 
where, prloritv  shall  be  given  to  the  use  of 
skill  centers  established  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  " 

(bi  Section  301  of  the  .\ct  is  amended  by 
redesignating  the  existing  provisions  as  sub- 
section (al  and  by  adding  .i  new  subsection 
(bi  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  order  to  make  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  previous  Investments  of  Federal  funds 
m.ide  under  this  Act  and  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary waste  .ii.d  (Jupllcatioii  the  .Secretary  of 
I-ibor  and  'he  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  under  the  :iuthorlty 
of  this  section  and  through  the  Cooperative 
Area  Manpower  Planning  System  (  CAMPS  i , 
.allocate  sufficient  funds  and  numbers  of  in- 
stitutional trainees  to  Insure  .i  level  of  skill 
center  operation  In  each  .State  equal  to  that 
which  existed  on  June  30.  1967,  or  June  30, 
1968.  whichever  Is  the  greater.  In  no  event 
shall  the  overall  allotments  for  Instutlonal 
training  be  less  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  to  carry 
out  title  II  of  this  Act  No  new  skill  centers 
sh.tll  be  established  In  an  .irea  alread"  served 
by  .1  skill  center  as  dertned  by  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and  \Velf.ire, 
nor  shall  an  existing  center  be  discontinued 
or  curtailed  as  long  as  this  An  is  ;n  f^rcc 
unless  It  has  previously  been  ef't.ablis'^rd 
by  the  .secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that,  (1) 
an  existing  center  Is  no  longer  able  to  either 
provide  or  arrange  for  needed  training.  (2) 
training  of  a  similar  nature  previously  pro- 
vided has  been  ineffective,  or  i3)  there  is 
no  lunger  a  need  for  training  based  on  labor 
market  analvfl.s  or  other  pertinent  data." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  203(a)  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  the  Virgin 
Islands  ■  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  .\inerican  Simoa,  .end  the 
Trust  Territiry  of  the  P.iclflc  Islands" 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  231  of 
such  .\ct  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "pur- 
po.ses  of  the  .Act"  the  following:  ".  and  except 
that  the  State  agency  for  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  may  be  paid  up  to  100 
per  centum  of  such  costs". 

ic)  Section  308  of  such  Act  Is  .tmended  by 
striking  out  "and  Guam"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands". 

Mr.  PERKINS  i during  the  reading". 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Ihe  further  reading  of  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
o:<D  and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  Uie  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ix)rted  that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  iH.R.  15045) 
to  extend  certain  expiring  provisions  un- 
der the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REQUEST     FOR     CONFERENCE     ON 
HR    17126,  THE  FOOD  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT  OF  1965 
Mr    GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent    to    take    from    the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  iH.R.  17126)   to 
amend  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  acked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Aj-lforicQcO 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ELECTION  CAMPAIGNS  SHOULD 
DRAMATIZE  THAT  WHICH  UNPTES 
AMERICA 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  r.sk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
violence  within  a  democracy  is  the  poison 
of  destruction. 

Democracy  is  the  child  of  reason. 
When  passions  fly  uncurbed  and  tempers 
burn  out  the  source  material  of  reason, 
democracy  is  consumed  in  the  flame. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  eternal  tragedy  in  the  story  of  the 
rise  and  fall  of  empires  and  of  nations. 
Now  and  in  the  weeks  of  the  campaign 
ahead  it  is  my  hope  and  my  prayer  that 
the  Members  of  this  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  will  as  much  as  is  within 
their  power  and  not  to  uncalled-for  po- 
litical disadvantage,  concentrate  on  that 
which  imites  and  avoid  that  which 
divides. 

At  the  very  beginning  we  have  so  much 
on  which  we  can  agree  and  in  which  we 
share  a  common  pride.  Our  beloved  ma- 
jority leader,  the  able  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Albert],  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Convention,  and 
he  performed  as  the  master  workman  we 
in  the  House  long  have  known  him.  If 
ever  a  chairman  arose  to  every  challenge 
in  a  convention  where  emotions  reached 
both  the  ocean's  bottom  and  the  blue  of 
the  skies  it  was  Carl  Albert. 

The  beloved  minority  leader,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford] 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Con- 
vention, and  he  too  performed  as  the 
master  workman  we  in  the  House  always 
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have  known  him.  No  one  could  have  done 
a  greater  job  in  running  with  smoothness 
and  fairness  a  great  national  convention. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
mighty  Hale  Bogcs,  courteous  always  and 
eloquent,  brought  luster  and  ^lory  to  the 
Democratic  Convention  as  chairman  of 
the  platform  committee,  and  equal  luster 
and  glory  was  reflected  on  the  Republican 
Convention  by  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fornia  I  Mr.  Smith)  as  its  parliamentar- 
ian. Others  from  this  body  contributed 
brilliantly  to  the  Democratic  Convention 
and  the  Republican  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  things  that 
imite.  I  am  as  proud  of  the  performance 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  as  I  am 
proud  of  the  performance  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklalioma,  and  I  am  as  proud 
of  the  performance  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  as  I  am  of  the  brilliant 
performance  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  oncoming  cam- 
paign, let  us  reach  out  to  find  and  to 
dramatize  those  things  which  unite  us  as 
loyal  Americans  with  whom  love  of  coun- 
try is  an  attribute  akin  to  and  as  noble 
as  love  of  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  humble  Member  of 
this  body,  its  oldest  in  point  of  years,  I 
feel  happy  and  blessed  in  the  reflected 
glory  of  my  colleagues  who  did  so  much 
and  so  well  the  job  of  making  democracy 
work  at  both  conventions.  After  all,  here 
in  our  United  States  of  America,  as  well 
as  in  this,  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
in  the  world,  there  is  so  much  to  unite, 
so  little  to  divide. 


MAYOR  DALEY  KEPT  HIS  WORD 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  noinute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  James  A.  Clendinen.  editor  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  which  appeared  in 
that  paper  on  September  1,  1968.  The 
Tampa  Tribune  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
finest  newspapers  of  Florida  and  our 
Nation,  and  Mr.  Clendinen  has  written 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  fair  and  impartial 
editorial  as  to  the  situation  that  pre- 
vailed in  Chicago  recently. 

In  this  editorial  entitled  "The  Mayor 
Kept   His   Word,"   Mr.   Clendinen   very 
justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact   that 
it  is  time  somebody  said  a  good  word  for 
Chicago  and  Mayor  Daley.  The  disrupt- 
ing   events    which    occurred    while    the 
Democratic  National  Convention  was  be- 
ing held— although  nonetheless  disturb- 
ing and  regretful — were  at  the  same  time 
met  with  a  resistance  backed  by  a  prom- 
ise from  the  mayor  of  Chicago  that  vio- 
lence would  not  prevail.  I  think  this  edi- 
torial is  a  fine  commentary  by  a  distin- 
guished Florida  editor,  and  I  respectfully 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
of  the  House.  The  editorial  follows: 
The  Mayor  Kept  His  Word 
(By  James  A.  Clendinen) 
It's  time  somebody  said  a  good  word  for 
Chicago  and  Mayor  Daley. 


Unquestionablv,  Chicago  police  In  some 
instances  were  needlessly  brutal  In  dealing 
with  young  demonstrators.  This  conduct 
cannot  be  condoned. 

But  to  keep  the  picture  In  focus  It  is  nec- 
essary to  remember  that  10.000  police  were 
on  duty  during  the  five-day  convention  pe- 
riod and  only  a  few  were  guilty  of  unneces- 
sary roughness. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  remember  that: 

Leaders  of  the  radical  anti-war  groups 
went  to  Chicago  for  the  stated  purpose  of 
disrupting  and.  If  possible,  preventing  the 
Democratic  convention.  Their  followers  In- 
cluded hot-eyed  Marxists  and  anarchists  for 
whom  chaos  is  the  goal. 

For  those  who  seek  to  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can   system.    Chicago    offered    a    tempting 

target. 

If  the  convention  could  be  physically  in- 
terrupted by  mass  demonstrators  supposedly 
representing  popular  opinion,  If  the  city  it- 
self could  be  bloodied  by  riots,  both  the  hated 
Johnson  Administration  and  the  American 
system  could  be  discredited. 
This  was  the  grand  abjective. 
It  was  onlv  partly  accomplished.  The 
clashes  with  police— which  were  tieliberately 
provoked— embarrassed  Chicago  and  its 
strong-minded  Mayor,  opened  new  quarrels 
between  Democrats  and  generated  sharp 
criticism  by  the  foreign  press  of  "police 
state"  tactics. 

But  critics  ignore  the  fact  that  for  five 
days  police  and  National  Guardsmen  had  to 
protect  Presidential  candidates,  delegates  and 
the  convention  Itself  against  danger  of  at- 
tack from  emotionally-charged  mobs  and  In- 
dividual plotters. 

Dignitaries,  delegates  and  the  convention 
were  protected.  No  one  was  shot:  no  one  was 
killed;  no  hotels  or  stores  were  burned  or 
looted. 

Considering  the  possibilities  for  death  and 
disaster  in  this  situation,  the  police  and 
Guardsmen  did  a  commendable  Job. 

The  mob  which  daily  assembled  to  dem- 
onstrate, and  to  challenge  police  lines,  had 
its  share  cf  daisy-pickers  but  it  also  had  pro- 
fessional revolutionaries  and  long-haired 
toughs  looking  for  trouble.  Some  of  these 
"peaceful"  protesters  hurled  obscene  Insults 
at  police  and  occasionally  more  bruising  ob- 
jects—rocks and  bottles.  Eighty  policemen 
were  reported  injured  in  the  several  clashes. 
The  planned  character  of  the  harassment 
of  the  convention  was  shown  in  the  9«nk- 
bombing  of  the  principal  hotels  housing  the 
delegates.  This  was  no  college-boy  prank;  It 
was  sabotage  of  a  vicious  kind. 

Beginning  Wednesday  morning,  a  foul  odor 
permeated  the  huge  Conrad  Hilton,  the  con- 
vention headquarters,  and  the  Palmer  House, 
where  delegates  from  Florida  and  10  other 
states  were  quartered.  The  smell  was  enough 
to  drive  outside  anyone  with  normal  sensi- 
bilities. In  the  Hilton,  the  effect  was  as 
thougn  someone  had  been  sick  in  all  2.700 
rooms. 

Police  on  Friday  announced  t'r.e  arrest  oi 
three  voung  women  from  Newark,  N.J..  on 
charges  of  perpetrating  this  offense,  investi- 
eators  said  thev  found  in  their  purses  small 
vials  of  a  chem'ical  i  vittuic  acid)  which  was 
used  to  create  the  odor;  in  a  locker  rented  by 
one  of  the  ino  was  a  juj^  of  the  stuff— enough 
presumably  to  have  marie  the  convention  hall 
Itself  unbearable. 

One  of  the  women— all  in  their  mid-tweu- 
ties— was  identified  as  a  close  friend  of  Tom 
Hayden,  a  founder  of  the  Communist-con- 
nected Students  for  a  Democratic  Society 
who  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Chi- 
cago demonstrations.  The  SDS  played  a  large 
part  in  the  turmoil  which  virtuaUy  wrecked 
Columbia  University  last  spring.  Another  of 
the  accused  stink-bombers  admitted  she  had 
been  arrested  in  the  Columbia  disorders  and 
in  disturbances  in  three  other  cities. 

Said  Hayden  m  a  press  conference  several 
weeks  before  the  convention  opened:  "We 
are  planning  tactics  oi  prolonged  direct  ac- 
tion to  put  heat  on  the  government  and  its 
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political  party".  PouUng  the  air  of  the  hotels 
was  part  af  the  action,  as  was  the  provocation 
of  pi)l!ce  .irid  the  repealed  effort  to  pene- 
trate p>>;ice  lines  for  a  maaa  march  on  the 
convention  hall 

Critics,  especially  among  television  com- 
mentators, sneered  at  'Portress  Chicago"  lUid 
decried  strict  security  measures  around  the 
hall. 

The  fact  IS  that  ajiyone  with  proper  cre- 
dentials had  no  more  trouble  getting  Into  the 
convention  iit  Chlcai?o  than  into  the  Repub- 
lican meeting  place  at  Miami  Beach. 

There  were  more  police  guards,  yes.  but 
there  was  good  reason  to  have  them — Just 
as  there  was  ^ood  reason  to  enclose  the 
sprawling  grounds  of  the  convention  hall 
with  that  much-photographed  fence.  It  was  a 
practical  means  of  limiting  access  to  the  hall 
and  to  the  parking  areas  where  bu.sses  un- 
loaded delegates  .md  new.«men. 

Whv  Mayor  Daley  insuted  on  liavlng  the 
convention,  with  all  Its  headaches.  In  Chicago 
he  probably  now  wonders  himself.  He  was 
abetted  In  this  error  by  President  Johnson 
and  the  Democratic  National  Commlttpe — 
they  should  have  moved  the  convention  to 
Miami  Beach 

But  ^.j.  condition  of  keeping  the  conven- 
tion in  Chicai<o  .Mayor  Daley  pledged  to  pro- 
tect It  against  violence. 

Give  the  m.^n     rod'.r  r^r  keeping  his  word. 


THE  FUND.\MENT.\L    RIGHT  OP^  .-XS- 
SEMBLY      W.AS    rH.M.LKNGED    AT 

THE  cHir.-xGO  convf:ntion 

Mr.  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  I  usk 
unanimou.s  consent  to  i^ddress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remaik.s 

"  The  .'-;PE.-\KER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  roquest  of  the  irentleman  from 
Cahfornia'' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  with  all  of 
the  talk  and  chticism  of  the  recent  Dem- 
ocratic Na:ional  Convention  in  Chicaco. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  several 
rather  important  fimdamental  concepts 
which  have  been  ;enerally  ia;noied  by 
the  news  .niedia  and  which  therefore 
might  so  unnoticed  bv  the  general  pub- 
lic and  the  averai^e  citizen. 

National  nominating:  conventions  have 
two  cs.sential  purposes:  First,  to  draft  a 
party  platform  and.  second,  to  nominate 
their  party  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President  For  .such  important  as- 
semblages there  must  be  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  conduct  Without  rules  there 
could  be  no  orderly  meeting'  and  no  de- 
cisions could  be  reached. 

There  are  two  hivsic  objectives  of  the 
rules  of  proceduie  and  conduct  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  na- 
tional conventions:  First,  to  insure  that 
the  majority — even  a  slim  majority — 
can  work  its  will  and,  second,  to  insure 
a  minority — even  a  small  minority — the 
right  to  be  heard. 

Obviously  the  election  of  delet;ates  and 
the  presentation  of  views  can  and  should 
be  improved  But  it  should  be  clearly 
known  that  anyone  who  wanted  to  pre- 
sent any  idea  or  proposition  tor  the  plat- 
form had  an  opportunity — the  minority, 
as  well  as  the  majority — to  be  heard  and. 
second,  that  the  majority  prevailed  by 
open  vote. 

Certainly  we  must  all  believe  in  orderly 
parliamentary  processes,  in  the  estab- 
hslirnent  of  fair  rules  and  the  com- 
pliance therewith,  and  in  decision  by 
majority  vote  after  full  discussion. 


Simply  because  one  person — or  a 
group — may  have  what  seems  to  him — or 
the  group — to  be  a  Kood  Idea  does  not 
mean  that  any  others — or  especially  a 
majority — will,  or  should,  accept  it. 

Simply  becau.se  one  candidate  loses. 
or  one  policy  l.s  not  adopted,  is  no  justi- 
fication for  denouncing  or  destroymg 
the  representative,  parliamentary  sys- 
tem. 

Attempts  to  delay  or  disrupt  the  meet- 
ing do  not  contribute  to  fair  hearings 
or  reasoned  deliberations.  The  alterna- 
tive to  representative  government  could 
be  mob  rule,  anarchy,  then  totalitarian- 
ism Tlie  alternative  to  [larliamentary 
procedure  could  be  endless,  decisionle.ss, 
riotous  debacles  where  only  the  physi- 
cally strone  or  treacherous  could  prevail. 

Candidates  or  delegates  who  are  de- 
feated and  then  try  to  destroy  the  .system 
because  they  lost  are  immature  and 
dan^'erous  to  society —  somewhat  akin  to 
the  .student  body  which  burns  their 
stadium  after  losing:  a  ?ame  or  smashes 
the  auditorium  after  losing  the  sch(X)l 
debating  championship 

I  am  also  convinced  that  any  cause 
supported  by  vulgarities  and  obsceni- 
ties— so  gross  they  could  not  be  portrayed 
audibly  or  visibly  by  the  TV  or  photo- 
graphic media — can  never  accomplish 
.mything  constructive — but  it  can  de- 
stioy  It  is  somewhat  akin  to  L'uernlla 
warfare — devastatinsly  destructive  of 
both  victim  and  peipotrator.  and  wliolly 
'vithout  .social  value  Vulcanty  destroys 
subtly  but  inexorably — first  morality, 
then  institutions,  next  government,  then 
society — unless,  of"  course.  decent 
coimtermeasures  and  attitudes  can 
prevail 

Hopefully,  most  .Xinerican  citizens  will 
not  deem  every  objective  which  they  de- 
sire at  the  moment  as  Justification  for 
the  common  use  of  obscenities,  vulgari- 
ties, mob  rule,  or  anarchy.  Any  cause  can 
be  achieved  better  and  more  expedi- 
tiously within  the  free  representative, 
parliamentary  system  of  a  civilized 
society. 

Many  rc|)3rters.  commentatoro.  dele- 
gates and  demonstrators  talked  Inces- 
santly about  "rights"  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, but  the  first  foremost  constitu- 
tional right"  involved  at  Chicago  was  the 
"right  of  assembly." 

Every  "right"  has  a  correlative  duty 
and  a  concomitant  lespot^sibility — if  the 
responsibility  is  shirked,  the  right  may 
be  lost. 

Our  "right  of  assembly."  for  instance, 
implies  and  must  include  the  right  of 
others  also  to  assemble  without  molesta- 
tion. If  two  or  more  groups  des're  to  as- 
semble at  the  same  time  and  iilace  there 
must  be  rules  for  determining  the  priori- 
ties— and  there  are 

The  National  Democratic  Party  made 
arrangements  many  months  ago.  before 
all  others,  to  assemble  in  Chicago.  They 
iiad  the  prior  "right  of  assembly." 

The  city  of  Chicago  undertook  to  guar- 
antee safe  conduct  and  personal  seouritv 
to  the  Democratic  assemblage — no  small 
undertaking  these  days  Without  secu- 
rity and  safe  passage,  there  is  no  true 
right  of  assembly 

Rc'iettably,  others  were  bent  on  dis- 
rupting the  Democratic  assemblage — for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Good  citizens,  those 


who  cherish  constitutional  government 
and  respc>ct  the  rights  of  others,  would 
have  voluntarily  refrained  from  any  dis- 
ruption of  the  Democratic  Convention. 

Those  who  tried  to  interfere  and  de- 
stroy the  rriht  of  the  Democrats  to  as- 
semble, sliould  have  been  deterred.  To 
maintain  security  in  face  of  guerrilla 
and  [jrovocative  disruptions  requires  ex- 
traordinary force  It  is  miraculous  that 
no  policeman  or  delegate  was  killed  :n 
Chicago. 

Some  anarchists  planned  for  months 
to  disrupt  the  ClMcago  convention— and 
to  taunt  and  trouble  all  wlio  stood  m 
their  way.  These  people  hardly  deserve 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  free  society, 
because  they  are  bent  on  desiroymg  it. 
All  citizens  and  officials  wlvi  desire  to 
maintain  free  representative  government 
and  an  open  ijarliamcntary  system,  must 
not  only  work  to  i)reserve  and  impro\e 
the  system,  but  we  Must  also  ielu.se  to 
tolerate  tho.se  who  by  their  speech,  ac- 
tions, and  conduct  seek  to  destroy  or  dis- 
rupt the  system. 
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RESOLUTION  CONDEMNING  MILI- 
TARY OCCUPATION  OF  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA BY  FORCES  OF  THE 
SOVIET  UNION.  EAST  GERMANY. 
POLAND.  HUNGARY.  .\ND  BUL- 
GARIA 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Hou.se  for 
1  minute  .md  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  obiection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  have 
been  joined  by  .several  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  m  mtroducins  a  House 
concurrent  resolution  condemning  tiie 
miUtary  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  by 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union.  East  Ger- 
many. Poland.  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria. 
This  is  an  act  of  brutal  aggression 
against  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
a  manner  reminLscent  of  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  Nazi  Germany  immediately 
prior  to  the  outbreak  (jf  World  War  II. 

Tills  act  of  aggression  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  .satelhtes  clearly  was  in- 
tended to  repress  a  growing  spirit  of 
freedom  in  a  nation  which  was  just  be- 
ginning to  grope  its  way  back  to  freedom 
after  years  as  a  captive  nation,  and 
years  of  subjugation  to  hard-line  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
militar\"  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  pawns  among  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions, are  stationed  within  the  borders 
of  this  imhappy  land  without  any  leual 
basis  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
established  government  and  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia.  They  are  there  to  im- 
pose compliance  with  the  demands  of 
tiie  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  and  to  stifle 
even  the  limited  freedom  of  the  pre.ss 
and  of  political  expression  that  were  be- 
ginning to  emerge. 

The  resolution  we  have  submitted  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Presidei^.t  should  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necesaiy  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  for  their  military 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  to  im- 
pose  economic    and   political   sanctions 


against  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites for  their  brutal,  unlawful,  and  im- 
moral suppression  of  Czechoslovakian 
freedom  and  sovereignty. 

In  addition  we  believe  the  United 
Slates  should  press  for  imposition  of 
similar  sanctions  by  the  United  Nations. 
Such  sanctions  have  unwisely  been  im- 
posed against  the  little  country  of 
Rhodesia  which  threatens  none  of  its 
neighbors.  Surely  the  crimes  committed 
by  I  lie  Soviet  Union  against  one  of  its 
neigiibors  including  the  raw  use  of  mili- 
taiT  occupation  troops  and  tanks  con- 
stitutes an  infinitely  greater  crime  and 
an  infinitely  greater  threat  to  world 
l)eace.  I  hope  that  many  more  of  ray 
colleagues  will  join  m  this  effort  and  I 
urge  .speedy  action  by  the  Congress  in 
adopting  this  resolution. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  CHICAGO  PO- 
LICE DEPARTMENT  AND  MAYOR 
DALEY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PuciNSKil  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  about  what  happened 
in  Chicago  last  week,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  criticism  about  the  steps 
taken  by  the  administration  in  order  to 
assure  that  a  national  convention  could 
be  held;  that  the  rights  of  the  delegates 
attending  the  convention  would  be  secure 
and  the  citizens  of  that  community  were 
properly  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas  laid  down  the 
legal  and  moral  philosophy  that  must 
apply  to  demonstrations  that  erupt  into 
violence  when  he  said: 

A  demonstrator  may  be  motivated  by  the 
highest  moral  prliicipies.  He  may  in  time  be 
right  in  the  eyes  cf  history,  or  morality  or 
philosophy,  these  are  not  controlling.  It  is 
the  Stales  duty  to  arrest  and  punish  those 
who  violate  the  laws  designed  to  protect  pri- 
vate safety  and  public  order. 

Tliat  is  exactly  what  the  mayor  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
and  all  the  other  responsible  officials  of 
that  city  did — nothing  less  and  nothing 
more. 

Mayor  Daley  recognized  his  responsi- 
bilities as  the  chief  executive  of  that  city. 
He  had  ample  notice,  ample  warning,  and 
ample  intelligence  that  there  were  those 
who  were  determined  to  make  sure  that 
the  convention  never  occurred  in  Chi- 
cago, and  that  one  of  the  highest  institu- 
tions of  our  democracy— the  nominating 
Iirocess  for  the  Presidency — would  never 
come  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  wc  go  along  this  after- 
noon we  will  develop  these  points  and  we 
will  prove  that,  thank  God,  we  had  a 
Mayor  Daley,  and  thank  God  that  we  had 
a  Chicago  Police  Department  of  dedi- 
cated men 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  on  this  floor 
that  I  doubt  this  convention  could  have 


been  held  if  it  had  occurred  in  any  other 
city  than  Chicago  and  I  doubt  very  much 
if  other  communities  could  have  risen  to 
the  challenge  with  the  same  fortitude 
and  determination  that  Mayor  Daley  and 
the  Chicago  Police  Department  did. 
There  were  people  in  this  country  who 
were  determined  at  all  costs  that  this 
convention  would  not  be  held.  They  were 
determined  that  the  nominating  process 
must  not  come  off,  and  they  were  deter- 
mined that  this  country  must  be  thrown 
into  such  complete  chaos  and  turmoil 
that  the  hippies  on  Michigan  Avenue  are 
going  to  set  the  foreign  policy  of  America, 
and  the  will  of  200  million  Americans  is 
to  be  frustrated  by  their  tactics. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
Nation  owes  Mayor  Daley  and  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  a  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  television  net- 
works did  Chicago  and  its  people  a  dis- 
astrous disservice  last  week  during  cov- 
erage of  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention and  it  is  my  hope  that  those  re- 
sponsible will  take  every  step  possible  to 
redress  this  outrageous  and  unfair  tele- 
vision coverage  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  very  distinguished  Chicago  tele- 
vision critic,  Paul  Malloy,  writing  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Sun-Times,  i^uts  into 
perspective  what  television  did  not  tell 
and  describes  the  injustice  committed 
against  Chicago  by  network  television 
news. 
Mr.  Malloy  said: 

The  International  Amphitheatre  is  back  to 
normal,  presumably,  but  It  will  be  quite 
some  time  before  the  same  can  be  said  lor 
Chicago's  reputation  as  a  convention  city — 
thanks  to  television. 

The  networks,  as  almost  everyone  knows  by 
now.  emphasized  by  comment  and  by  camera 
the  police  clubbing  and  tear-gassing  of  the 
demonstrators.  It  Is  an  ugly  sight,  of  course, 
to  see  an  officer  strike  down  a  young  man. 
But  I  think  It  Is  an  equally  ugly  sight  to  see 
a  young  man  strike  down  an  officer. 

What  was  not  stressed  during  the  showing 
of  those  heart-wrenching  films  were  the  re- 
peated promises  by  outsiders  to  turn  the  city 
upside  down  by  harassing  the  police,  invade 
the  hotels  and  the  Amphitheatre  and  at- 
tempt to  halt  the  convention. 

NO    COMMENT    ON     INJURED    POLICE 

I  did  not  heau:  any  commentator  offer  any 
thoughts  on  some  of  the  outsiders'  threats 
that  "fllth  will  be  revered"  and  "there  will  be 
fornlcaUon  In  the  streets."  I  did  not  hear  the 
commentators  deplore  the  fact  that  well  over 
100  Chicago  policemen  were  hospitalized. 
some  of  them  seriously. 

I  heard  no  one  credit  the  Chicago  police 
for  the  fact  that  not  one  shot  was  fired  and 
that  there  were  no  deaths. 

The  cameras  showed  the  police  giving  the 
rioters  what-for,  but  what  I  did  not  see  were 
pictures  of  Chicago  policemen  being  hit  by 
bricks  and  bottles  and  other  objects.  Per- 
haps I  missed  it  but  I  did  not  see  pictures  of 
policemen  being  splashed  with  human  ex- 
crement as  was  reported. 

I  did  not  hear  any  commcniat  r  reflect 
on  what  it  must  feel  like  for  a  policeman  to 
be  struck  in  the  teeth  or  on  the  skull  by  a 
rock  or  a  golf  ball  implanted  with  nails 

I  did  not  hear  any  comment;itor  show 
anger  at  the  tauntmgs  and  the  obscenities 
hurled  at  the  policemen. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  says 
he  saw  a  policeman  get  "stabbed  in  the  face 
with  a  broken  beer  bottle,  cutting  his  eyes, 
his  face,  for  no  reason  at  all."  But  television 
apparently  did  not  see  this,  or  similar  scenes 
of  brutality. 


The  Sun-Times  on  Sunday  carried  a  pic- 
ture of  Patrolman  Gregory  Kyntz  in  his  bed 
at  Mercv  Hospital.  He  is  among  those  who 
got  it  in"  the  face  with  a  brick.  I  saw  no  such 
picture  on  television. 

True,  most  ol  the  dcinonsiralors  were  not 
anarchists  and  were  sincere  ..bout  wanting 
to  see  Li  halt  to  the  war  m  Vicini-.m.  But  that 
should  not  have  ijreveiued  television  irom 
showing  those  ciunder-heads  denantly  pa- 
r.idmc  t.hc  enemy  H.il:. 

I  heard  iio  conmient.itor  worry  about  the 
danger  in  which  many  policemen  found 
tiieniselvcp.  ir  concern  liiniself  witli  the  fact 
tiiat  these  men  have  wives  and  children  at 
home  who  dont  relish  the  prospect  ol  be- 
coming widows  and  orphans,  and  that  los- 
ing one's  eyesight  is  no  lun.  even  if  it  is  lost 
in  the  defense  ol  the  city,  its  citizens  and  Its 
V  l.s  1  tors. 

I  did  not  see  the  television  networks  send 
their  correspondents  to  the  various  hos- 
pitals to  interview  the  injured  policemen.  It 
seems  to  me  there  would  have  been  some 
interesting  stories  there— and  interesting 
i)ictures  lor  the  nation  to  see.  and  ponder 
on. 

HORRID    IMPRESSION 

Television  showed,  live,  pictures  of  a  smil- 
ing Mayor  Daley  on  the  convention  floor, 
followed  bv  riot  pictures  that  had  been 
taped  45  niinutes  to  an  hour  before.  One 
may  imagine  the  horrid  Impression  this 
left  with  viewers  wlio  did  not  know  of  the 
prior  taping. 

Mayor  Daley  has  been  severely  criticized 
and  investigations  are  being  demanded  of 
the  conduct  ol  the  Chicago  police.  Fine.  But 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  investigations  be 
made  of  those  outside.  !e!l-wine.  anarchist 
uroup  leaders  who  came  liere  inirposely  to 
practice  a  nuni-revolution  m  preparation 
lor  the  larger  revolution  they  have  vowed  to 
bring  about, 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Mal- 
loy's  conclusion  in  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  those  outside  leftwing  anar- 
chist group  leaders  who  came  to  Cliicago 
to  practice  riot  and  revolution. 

I  have  called  on  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  to  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  seek  Federal  indictments 
against  those  leaders  who  crossed  State 
lines  to  incite  the  rioting  in  Chicago  and 
try  them  under  the  law  that  we  passed 
here  in  Congress  earlier  this  year  which 
makes  it  a  Federal  crime  to  cross  a  State 
line  to  incite  or  participate  in  a  riot. 

This  act   clearly   provides  in   title   I, 
chapter  102.  as  follows: 
i  Concerning  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  Public 

Law    90-'284,     signed     into    law    Apr.     11, 

1968] 

TITLE  I.    CHAPTER    102,   DEALING   WITH   RIOTS 

102-A-l  Whoever  tr.tvels  in  inter-state  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  uses  any  facility  of  in- 
ter-state or  foreign  commerce  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  mail,  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio  or  television,  with  intent — 

(A)  to  incite  a  riot;  or 

iB)  to  organize,  promote,  encourage,  par- 
ticipate in,  or  carry  on  a  riot;  or 

(C)  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in  fur- 
thering of  a  riot:  or 

iD)  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  In  inciung. 
or  participating  in,  or  carrying  on  a  riot,  or 
committing  any  act  of  violence  in  further- 
ance of  a  riot; 

and  who.  either  during  the  course  of  any 
such  travel  or  use  or  thereafter,  performs  or 
attempts  to  perform,  any  other  overt  act  for 
any  purpose  specified  in  Sub-paragraph  (A), 
(Bt  ,Ci.  or  iD)  (.1  this  -paragraph,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

I  say.  Mr  Speaker,  when  the  Justice 
Department  concludes  its  investigation  of 
those  who  were  there  to  incite  this  riot. 
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the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  no  alternative  but  to  prosecute 
these  people  under  the  Federal  law 

Let  me  cite  to  you  fiom  this  morning's 
Chicago  Tribune  an  article  by  Robert 
Wiedrlch. 

He  says : 

Tower  TicKtR 

(By  Robert  Wledrichl 
Now  It  can  be  told  A  secret  Upe  recording 
made  exHctly  a  weelc  ago  yeaterday  by  an 
undercover  man  gave  authorities  convincing 
evidence  that  the  Ylpple  leaders  Intended  to 
tear  Chicago  apart  no  matter  what  ihe  coet 
in  lives  and  property  On  that  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, some  of  the  intl-war  leaders  gathered  In 
a  southalde  building  to  dUcuss  the  previous 
night's  confrontation  with  police  in  Lincoln 
parlt  The  conversation  went  something  Mice 
thla:  Theoe  Chicago  cops  ure  soft  If  that 
had  been  New  Yorli  cops,  they'd  have  busted 
our  heads.  It's  gonna  be  easy  to  talce  these 
coppers  and  this  town  apart   " 

It  was  this  Information  that  prompted 
the  show  of  force  th.^t  night  in  Lincoln  parlt 
and  again  ;>n  Wednesday  in  Grant  park  It 
V..IA  this  information  that  fln.illy  convinced 
even  'he  most  charitable  that  this  was  no 
peaceful  group  that  would  pelt  Chicago  'Alth 
tlciwers 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  no  '.iroup  of 
Idealists  who  came  to  Chicago  to  plead 
a  cause  and  exercise  their  right  of  dis- 
sent. 

Every  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber  holds 
sacred  the  neht  of  Americans  to  the  :  Ight 
of  dissent  and  the  nght  of  tree  speech 
But  I  think  It  IS  high  time  that  we  identi- 
fied these  people  for  what  they  were — 
archconsplrators  using  Chicago  as  the 
.basis  for  an  internal  revolution 

Let  me  cite  to  you  an  excerpt  from  a 
column  written  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  Diew  Pearson,  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

In  fairness  to  President  Johnson  it  .should 
be  nated  thit  he  had  intelligence  reports  that 
young  Communists  and  li'lpples  In  Chicago 
planned  to  vhlp  up  the  debate  over  Vietnam 
in  order  to  nauence  the  truce  talks  m  Paris 
This  was  the  reason  the  State  Department 
.spokesman  issued  a  warning  to  North  Vlel- 
namei^e  delegates  in  Pans  to  stay  out  of 
American  politics  and   tet  on  with  the  talks 

One  intelligence  report  received  in  Wash- 
ington and  passed  on  to  •he  Preeldent  stated 
that  American  Communists  'were  quarreling 
over  tactics:  that  Donald  Hamerquist  the 
party's  co-ordinator.  argued  that  street  vio- 
lence would  .idversely  effect  S»n  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthys  chances   at  Chicago. 

But  the  new  Left,  according  to  the  intelU- 
tjence  report,  wanted  to  rampage  in  the 
streets  and  force  .i  confrontation  with  the 
police.  The  repercussions  around  the  world, 
they  argued,  wo'ild  demonstrate  the  strength 
of  peace  forces  .^nd  help  North  Vietnamese 
negotiations  m   Paris 

This  'A-as  exactly  what  happened.  The  mili- 
tants staged  .\  peace  rally  that  was  never 
intended  "o  be  peaceful  They  v/.ived  red 
flags,  shouted  obscenities  and  deliberately 
provoked  clashes  m  front  of  TV  cameras 

In  an  editorial  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
in  pointing  out  those  who  inciteil  the  not. 
also  called  for  an  mvestii^ation  and  ac- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  But.  my  col- 
leagues, if  there  is  any  question  of  the  in- 
tent of  those  who  traveled  .mndreds  of 
miles  to  come  to  Chicago,  crossing  State 
lines,  about  tearing  that  city  apart.  let 
us  look  at  the  August  19  edition  of  the 
very  highly  respected  business  weekly 
known.  Barron's.  In  the  August  19  edition 
of  that  publication,  a  week  before  the 
convention,  Mr.  William  Good  and  Mr. 


JefTrey  St.  John  wrote:  "Ballots  or  Bul- 
lets? Radical  Leftists  May  Trigger  Vio- 
lence Ne.xt  Week  in  Chicago  " 

This  article,  very  detailed,  pointed  out 
the  blueprint  of  what  the  hlppler-  had  in 
mind  for  Chicago. 

I  say.  Mr  Speaker,  where  were  the 
pundits,  where  were  these  .self-styled  na- 
tional commentators  who  should  have 
read  the  Barron's  article  Ix-fore  the  con- 
vention If  anyone  overreacted  it  was 
they  svho  overreacted  to  the  incident  at 
Balboa  and  Michigan  Certainly  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  men  who  came  to  cover 
■A  bit;  convention  like  this  should  have  a 
full  picture  of  the  perimeter  and  all  the 
probabilities 

All  of  these  national  commentators 
were  placed  on  notice  us  to  what  plans 
these  attitators  had  The  Barron's  article 

points  out ; 

The  rough  blueprint  for  disruption  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  v.as  spelled  out  at  a 
June  29  press  conference.  In  New  "i'ork  City, 
held  by  the  Fifth  .Wenue  Parade  Committee. 
On  hand  to  launch  the  Chicago-bound  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  (MOB)  was 
Us  chairman  -and  leader  of  the  bloody 
October  1967  March  on  the  Pentagon- 
David  Dellmger  who  likes  to  rail  himself  a 
non-Soviet  Communist  "  Present,  too.  was 
Tom  Hayden.  a  founder  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  iSDS).  who,  between  and 
since  trips  to  H.inoi  (with  fellow  traveling 
"Vale  Professor  Slaughton  Lynd  and  U  S.  Com- 
munist theoretician  Herbert  Aptheker).  haa 
led  a  number  of  the  SDS  street  .scenes 

In  light  of  this  type  of  information, 
certainly  the  mayor  of  Chicago  had 
every  right  in  the  world  to  take  the  step 
he  did  when  they  were  .sending  up  these 
.MunaLs  stating  what  they  planned  to  do. 
But  the  commentators  never  mentioned 
thus  For  these  commentators  in  Chicago 
to  show  in  20  or  30  .seconds  .segments  only 
the  most  bizarre  picture  and  not  give  the 
full  facts,  in  my  judijment.  is  an  abuse  of 
a  responsibility. 

Damon  Runyon  once  .said  that  an  ir- 
responsible reporter  at  a  typewriter  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  drunk  doctor  ;n 
an  operating  room  I  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  some  of  those  reporting  what 
happened  in  Chicago  last  week  reached 
the  very  zenith  of  irresponsibility  in 
American  journalism,  because  on  June 
29.  Mr.  Dellinger  and  Mr  Tom  Hayden, 
a  founder  of  the  Students  for  Democratic 
Society,  and  Jerry  Rubin,  and  various 
others  clearly  stated  what  they  planned 
to  do  and  what  their  plans  were  durin;^ 
the  Democratic  Convention,  and  these 
very  plans  were  carried  out  almost  to  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Rubin  headed  up  the  Ylppies  as 
well  as  the  Students  for  Democratic 
Society,  and  he  said  time  and  again  their 
plan  was  to  tear  up  the  convention  and 
.see  that  the  convention  never  took  off. 
These  jieople  arrogantly  boasted  there 
would  bf'  no  convention  in  Chicago. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  as  fair  and  hon- 
est people,  what  .should  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago have  done  except  exactly  what  it 
did?  Had  Mayor  Daley  failed  to  take  ade- 
quate steps  he  would  have  been  .severely 
criticized  when  the  rioting  started. 

It  is  significant  that  the  leaders  who 
came  to  Chicago  and  started  the  rampage 
in  Lincoln  Park,  which  then  moved  to 
Balboa  and  Michigan,  and  then  on  to  the 
Hilton  Hotel,  which  happened  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  Eugene  McCarthy  and 


Vice  President  Hitmphrey  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  delegations,  were  the  .same 
people  we  read  about  who  led  the  march 
on  the  Pentagon  last  year,  and  who  led 
the  march  on  Columbia  University,  and 
who  led  the  march  on  Grant  Station  in 
New  York  City  and  tied  up  tralflc  for 
more  than  2  hours.  They  boasted  In  print 
that  all  of  these  activities  were  a  prelude 
to  Chicago  They  were  testing  the  meth- 
ods and  .seeing  what  they  could  do. 

I  want  to  read  one  significant  state- 
ment written  by  Mr.  Jerrj-  Rubin  in  the 
Village  Voice. 

This  is  what  this  young  fellow  wrote  in 
the  Village  Voice,  which  Is  a  hippie  pub- 
lication, and  this  is  the  young  fellow  who 
was  in  Chicago  and  arrested  by  the  Chi- 
cago police  and  charged  with  partici- 
pating in  a  not: 

The  goaP  .A  massive  white  revolutionary 
youth  movement  which  working  in  parallel 
cooperation  with  the  rebellions  in  the  black 
communities  could  seriously  disrupt  this 
country  and  thus  be  an  internal  catalyst  for 
a  brealidown  of  the  American  ability  and  will 
to  tight  guerrillas  overseas. 

He  wrote  further: 

Thus  defeated  .ibroad  by  peasant  levolu- 
tionarles  and  disrupted  from  within  by  blacks 
and  whites,  the  empire  of  the  United  States 
win  find  it.self  faced  with  rebellions  from  15 
different  directions. 

Here  are  the  blueprints  of  what  was 
goins  on  and  what  was  planned  for  Chi- 
cago. I  am  putting  in  the  Record  today 
the    entire    article    which    appeared    In 
Barron's,  so  that  those  who  have  some 
lingering  doubts  may  know  what  were 
the  intentions  of  those  who  crossed  the 
State  lines  and  why  it  was  necessary  for 
Chicago  to  use  every  means  possible  to 
deal  with  this  insurrection: 
Ballots  or  Bl-llets' — R.adical  Leptists  May 
Trigger  Violence  Next  Week  jn  Chicago 
(By  William  Good  and  Jeffrey  St.  John) 
This  week,  as  all  the  world  knows.  Demo- 
crats and     democrats"   of  every  stripe   will 
begin   making   their   way    to   Chicago.   Resi- 
dents of  the  Windy  City  may  be  forgiven  if 
they  regard   the  prospect  with  mixed  emo- 
tions, for  If  nothing  else  things  ought  to  be 
livelier  during  the  party's  National  Conven- 
tion   than    they    were    for    Republicans    at 
Miami  Beach  a    fortnight  ago.  To  be  sure, 
the  name  of  Splro  Agnew.  if  "not  a  house- 
hold word"   I  as  the  OOP.  Vice  Presidential 
candidate  was  happy  to  admit) .  did  turn  out 
to  be  something  of  a  sputtering  bombshell 
when    It    first    was    dropped;    several    miles 
.away  in  a  Miami  ghetto,  meanwhile,  blacks 
and  whites  were  shooting  it  up  over  issues 
none   too   distinct   but.   apparently,   not  re- 
lated to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Agnew  and  his 
fellow   visitors   across    the   bay    In    general, 
calm  and  sunshine  prevailed  at  Miami  Beach. 
By   contrast.   Chicago   promises   to   be   both 
windy  and  hot. 

THE  yrppiES  are  coming 
Upwards  of  100.000  militant  radicals,  rang- 
ing from  student  groups  and  so-called  Ylp- 
pies to  out-and-out  Black  Power  zealots,  are 
expected  to  converge  on  the  convention  site. 
Security  precautions  approaching  those  of 
a  police  state  have  been  Implemented  by 
Uomocratlc  chiefs  at  the  city,  state  and 
federal  level.  Nevertheless,  reports  persist 
that  a  carefully  organized  civic  disturbance 
of  major  (perhaps  unprecedented*  propor- 
tions will  be  touched  off  by  a  handful  of 
self-styled  American  Marxists. 

The  city  that  almost  burned  down  once 
before  makes  an  ominous  convention  site 
for  the  party  in  power  today.  Such  incen- 
diary   plans    for     revolutionary    disruption. 
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after  all,  are  set  against  a  backdrop  of  racial 
violence  that  Mayor  Richard  Daley's  dedi- 
cated legions  somehow  have  been  unable  to 
control;  prominent  among  the  city's  trouble- 
making  groups  are  the  so-called  Blackstone 
Rangers,  of  recent  contempt-of-Congress  no- 
toriety. Adding  fuel  to  the  fire  in  the  next 
few   d'avs   is   sure   to   be   a   delegate-seating 
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Ylppies  got  Into  the  act  last  March  20,  with 
a  "Ylp-in"  at  New  York  s  bustling  Grand 
Central  Terminal.  Boldly  blocking  passengers 
and  trains,  while  battling  police.  5.000  Ylppies 
disrupted  the  station  lor  two-and-a-half 
hours.  Some  observers  have  suggested  that 
the  "Ylp-in"  was  a  dry  run  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  since  Jerry  Rubin  even 
then  had  been  writing  about  his  plan  to  dls- 


challenge  from   the   rump  Loyal   Democrats  „       „.,  .     .%,„ 

of  Mississippi   headed  by  Charles  Evers  (and  rupt    the    Chicago    conclave.    Recently,    the 

backed  b^' Hubert  Humphrey).  There  is  every  Ylpple  office  confided  that  it  hopes  to  put 

indication   t^n   that  the  wlite  radicals  now  10.000    estwhlle    flower    ch  Idren    into    the 

heading  "or   Chicago  hope  their  scheme  of  Windy  City.  Rennle  Davis.  MOB  coordinator 


llonal  Convention.  Bring  pot.  fake  delegates' 
cards,  smokebombs.  costumes,  blood  to 
throw,  and  all  kinds  of  interesting  props. 
Also  football  helmets." 

NO   TEA    PARTT? 

It's  clear  that  Chicago  Is  In  for  something 
more  serious  than  a  panty  raid.  The  possi- 
bility of  arousing  ghetto  violence,  moreover. 
Is  quite  real.  Here's  Rubin,  in  The  Village 
Voice:  "The  goal?  A  massive  white  revolu- 
tionary youth  movement  wlilch.  working  in 
parallel  cooperation  with  the  rebellions  In 
the  black  communities,  could  j^eriously  dls- 


dlsruption  will  Ignite  widespread  rioting 
looting  and  sniping  on  a  scale  dwarfing  that 
of  recent  incidents  in  Cleveland  or  Miami. 
If  all  this  comes  as  a  rude  shock,  it 
shouldn't  The  intentions  and  goals  of  do- 
mestic Marxist  revolutionaries  have  been  well 
documented  ( in  Barron's,  for  example,  by 
Alice  Widener  and  other  writers) .  The  prob- 
lem IS  that  such  warnings  largely  have  been 
ignored  bv  government  and  the  communica- 
tions media.  The  Democrats  in  convention 
assembled  could  find  their  chickens  coming 
iiome  to  roost,  since  the  target  will  be  the 
very  partv  which  has  held  sway  In  Washing- 
ton since"  U.S.  riots  began  breaking  out  five 
years  ago  On  the  unofficial  agenda  at  Chi- 
cago, therefore,  may  be  the  first  bruUl  at- 
tempt bv  American  radicals  to  force  political 
decisions  through  mob  violence,  or  the  threat 
of  it— the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  In  Amer- 
ica's revolutionary  war  of  the  'Sixties. 

The  rough  blueprint  for  disruption  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  was  spelled  out  at  a 
June  29  press  conference,  in  New  Yorlc  City. 
lield  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Parade  Committee. 
On  hand  to  launch  the  Chicago-bound  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  (MOB)  was 
Its  chairman — and  leader  of  the  bloody  Oc- 
tober 1967  March  on  the  Pentagon— David 
Dellinger.  who  likes  to  call  himself  "a  non- 
Soviet  Communist."  Present,  too,  was  Tom 
Hayden,  a  founder  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic society  (SDS) ,  who,  between  and  since 
trips  to  Hanoi  (with  fellow  traveling  Yale 
Professor  Staughton  Lynd  and  U.S.  Commu- 
nist theoretician  Herbert  Aptheker),  has  led 
a  number  of  the  SDS  street  scenes. 

MAKING    mob's    SCENE 

MOB'S  battle  plan  Is  as  simple  as  it  Is  sinis- 
ter: the  aim  Is  to  bring  convention  machinery 
to  a  halt  for  "failing  to  serve  the  human 
needs  of  the  people."  Helping  in  this  en- 
deavor will  be  the  hippie-derivative  group 
called  Ylppies.  Jerry  Rubin,  the  head  Ylpple, 
doubles  as  leader  of  the  Peking-leaning  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party  (PLP)  and  was  Del- 
llnger's  "co-project  director'  for  last  year's 
Pentagon  affair. 

PLP  boasts  a  record  of  achievements  and 
stated  goals  all  its  own.  First.  Its  vice  chair- 
man. William  Epton.  got  himself  convicted 


and  a  Dellinger  associate.  Eald  In  a  telephone      j.^_.  ^y^^^  country,  and  thus  be  an  internal 


interview  that  Rubin's  group  is  "closely  co- 
operating" with  the  MOB. 

SlUy-soundlng  as  all  this  may  seem,  a 
closer  look  at  what  MOB  and  Ylppies  plan  for 
the  Democrats  can  dispel  any  liumor  in  the 
situation.  Indeed,  it  must  be  causing  the 
stoical  Mayor  Daley  to  shudder.  Tom  Hayden 
spelled  things  out  In  his  June  29  press  con- 
ference, as  quoted  by  Guardian:  "We  are 
planning  tactics  of  prolonged  direct  action 
to  put  heat  on  the  government  and  Its  polit- 
ical party."  In  New  Left  rhetoric,  "direct 
action"  can  include  street  barricading,  fire 
bombing,  seizure  of  buildings  and  massive 
confrontations  with  the  police.  Last  spring's 
siege  of  Columbia  University,  which  Hayden 
helped  to  lead,  hinted  at  what's  to  come  for 
Chicago. 

"We  realize  that  it  •will  be  no  picnic."  Hay- 
den says,  "but  responsibility  for  any  violence 
that  develops  lies  with  the  authorities,  not 
the  demonstrators."  Hayden  means,  of  course, 
that  Chicago  police  must  not  step  his  shock 
troops  if  they   invade   the   convention   hall. 
block  traffic  or  make  exits  and  entrances  im- 
possible. Such  tactics,  refined  at  Columbia. 
were  tested  first  at  the  Pentagon.  Here's  how 
a  national  newsmagazine  described  the  ear- 
lier scene:  "An  assault  squad  wielding  clubs 
and  ax  handles  probed  the  rope  barriers  in 
front  of  the  Pentagon   entrances,   taunting 
and    testing    white-hatted    federal    marshals 
who  stood  In  close  line.  After  90-odd  minutes 
of  steadily  rising  invective  and  roiling  around 
In  the  north  parking  lot  of  the  Pentagon,  fly- 
ing wedges  of  demonstrators  surged  toward 
the  less  heavily  defended  press  entrances." 
Ten    of    the    "peace    protestors"    actually 
managed   to  penetrate   the  Pentagon.  With 
their  ranks  greatly  swelled  in  Chicago,  how 
many  more  might  gain  access  to  the  conven- 
tion   floor,    even    physically    taking    it    over? 
More  than  a  hundred  anti-war  groups  mus- 
tered for  the  march  on  the  Pentagon  pro- 
duced a  mob  force  estimated  at  55.000.  For 
Chicago,  that  number  easily  could  double  or 
treble.  On  June  29.  both  Dellinger  and  Hay- 
den stated   that   most  of   the  organizations 
present  at  the  Pentagon  will  return  for  the 
Convention.  The  latter-day  Ylppies,  for  their 
part,  marshalled  5,000  at  Grand  Central.  How 


catalyst  for  a  breakdown  of  the  American 
ability  and  will  to  fight  guerrillas  overseas. 
Thus  defeated  abroad  by  peasant  revolu- 
tionaries, and  disrupted  from  within  by 
blacks  and  whites,  the  empire  of  the  United 
States  win  find  Itself  faced  with  rebellions 
from  15  different  directions." 

Further,  according  to  Hayden,  "in  the 
future  it  is  conceivable  that  students  will 
threaten  destruction  oi  buildings  as  the  last 
deterrent  to  police  attacks."  It  follows  that 
both  Rtibin  and  Hayden  .•rtnally  need  the 
police,  to  (ippLxse  the  radicals  in  a  lorceful 
conlront.Uion.  No  longer  pretending  concern 
with  simple  issues  dike  Columbia's  educa- 
tion reform  or  opposition  to  the  draf 1 1 .  their 
interest  is  in  the  inciting  of  violence  as  a 
politic.il  weapon.  Such  tactics,  not  Inciden- 
t.aiy,  alEO  tend  to  pain  new  recruits  to  their 
r.inks.  After  SDS'  June  convention.  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  observed  that  a  ".sabo- 
tage-explosive workshop  even  discussed  the 
finer  points  of  tiring  Moiotov  ocktails  from 
.•shotguns,  as  well  as  similar  lorms  of  so-called 
defense  measures  that  could  be  used  in  de- 
fiance of  police  action." 

The  new  development  wnhln  the  white 
r:idical  camp  not  only  pomt.s  to  violence,  but 
also  to  the  "glory  of  death"  in  "confronta- 
tions" on  behalf  of  the  "cause."  If  this  seems 
a  dubious  assumption,  here's  what  the  New 
Left  publication.  Ramparts,  had  ti  s.iy  about 
the  Pentagon  riot:  ■Objectively  speaking, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened .  .  .  would  hi.ve  been  for  somebody 
to  have  been  killed.  For  .'Uiiencan  soldiers  to 
have  ."^hot  unarmed  American  civilians  exer- 
cising their  right  of  free  speech  would  have 
been  a  blow  from  winch  the  Administration 
could  never  recover." 

CH1LDREN:s    CRl'SADE 

Dragged  into  this  potentially  Draconian 
nightmare  may  be  Senator  Eugene  McCar- 
thy's youthful  horde  of  idealistic  sup- 
porters^—the  celebrated  "Children's  Cru- 
.sade  "  While  many  adult  McCarthy  boosters 
are  aware  of  the  MOB  and  Ylpple  threat,  few 
ct  the  well-meaning  college  students  seem 
Willing  to  believe  they  couid  become  unwit- 


ting pawns  (There's  evidence  that  Senator 
for  inciting  the'  1964  Harlem  riots.  Second,  many  can  they  dredge  up  in  a  nationwide  McCarthy  does;  last  week  he  asked  them  all 
PLP  appears  to  be  muscling  Into  control  of  effort,  presumably  recruited  from  New  York,  to  stay  home  and  'demonstrate  in  your  own 
SDS  by  infiltration,  pushing  out  many  of  the  san  Francisco,  Boston  and  other  hippie  cities."  His  self-appointeafie.d  leaders  Aiiard 
„.oii-,v,»ur,(r,a   hut     -misffuided"    (non-Marx-     hunnt*?    All    told     the    mottlpv    crowd    con-      Lowenstein,     indicated     he     wouldn  t     taKe 

orders  cf  that  sort,  i 

Great  numbers  of  these  young  people  al- 
most certainly  will  go   to   Chicago.  Clinton 


well-meaning  but  "misguided"  (non-Marx- 
ist) members.  Third,  as  its  national  student 
organizer.  Jeff  Gordon,  bluntly  told  the  radi- 
cal newsweekly  Guardian  (July  6.  1968);  "We 
in  the  PLP  are  inspired  by  revolutionaries 
all  over  the  world  who  use  ( Marxism-Lenin- 
ism i  successfully  to  win  Socialism.  Yes,  in 
this  context  we  are  very  proud  to  be  'Peklng- 
orlenied.'    Our   orientation   is   for   smashing 


haunts?  All  told,  the  mottley  crowd  con- 
verging on  Chicago  could  number  a  quarter- 
million. 

"East  Village  Other  "  has  given  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  Ylppies.  at  least,  have  in  mind. 
Ab  a  starter,  brothers  and  sisters  dressed  in 
Viet  Cong  garb  will  go  "electioneering," 
shaking  hands  in  mimicry  of  bourgeois  poli- 
ticians. Others  even  will  go  to  work,  if  only 


state  power  of  U.S.  imperialism  and  replacing     temporarily.  "Ylppies  plan  to  paint  their  cars 

like   taxicabs.    pick   up   delegates    and    drop 
them  off  In  Wisconsin."  observes  the  under- 


it  with  the  working  class." 

THE    FLOWER    CHILDREN 

But  are  the  Ylppies  an  extension  of  PLP? 
Not  quite,  as  New  York's  underground  pub- 
lication "East  Village  Other"  has  reported. 
They  "are  the  children  of  the  middle  class; 
children  who  refuse  to  'grow  up,"  refuse  to 
accept  the  world  their  parents  created.  The 
Ylppies  have  had  whlte-mlddle-class  Amer- 
ica, and  they  didn't  like  It."  To  many  ob- 
servers, the  hippie  sub-culture,  popularized 
as  benign  by  the  mass  media,  sooner  or  later 
had  to  drop  in  on  active  radical  politics. 


ground  publication.  '"We  are  Infiltrating  the 
hotels  with  bellboys  and  cooks.  We  are  also 
Infiltrating  the  press."  Sound  like  innocent 
child's  play  for  the  flower  children?  "The 
Democrats."  reports  E.V.O..  "will  probably 
have  to  travel  from  hotel  to  convention  hall 
by  helicopter." 

Last  November  16,  Jerry  Rubin  summed  up 
the  E 
Voice 
August   In   Chicago   at   the   Democratic   Na 


Deveaux.  McCarthy's  convention  coordina- 
tor, has  indicated  that  a  Life  magazine  esti- 
mate of  one  million  McCarthyites  in  Chicago 
was  too  low;  until  recently,  he  had  hopes 
for  I'j  or  even  two  million.  "Anybody  that 
wants"to  go  will  go."  shrugs  another  staffer. 
"If  they  have  to  beg  or  borrow  their  way. 
There  will  be  more  people  than  that  city 
has  every  seen.  These  are  kids  who  slept  on 
desks  and  who  actually  went  hungry  during 
the  New  York  primary." 

Emotionally,  the  campaign  is  do-or-dle  for 
many  of  McCarthys  young  people.  However 
misplaced  their  response,  it  nonetheless 
makes  for  still  another  potentially  explosive 
threat    overhanging     the     Convention.     Al- 


.t   ir,    Chicago   at   the   Democratic   Na-     Co.  plan  to  'ry  enlisting  the  McCarthy  sup 
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porters  in  their  disruption,  by  mwins  of  "prc- 
convertlon"  demoii.stratlons  in  favor  ui  ihe 
Minnesota  senator 

If  McCarthy  !.-)«es  his  bid  for  the  nomina- 
tion, what  happens'  His  youthful  followers 
nicely  woultl  .■■•nc'.ude  that  "the  system  Is 
corrupt  '■  Those  rartlcal  pre-oonventlon  agi- 
tations then  could  evolve  into  a  "protest 
march."  which  !n  turn  could  mushroom  into 
full-blown  riot  Some  McCarthy  activists  al- 
ready have  threatened  to  "disrupt"  If  V'lce 
President  Humphrey  Is  the  nominee.  Pete 
H.imlll.  in  The  Village  Voice  (June  20i 
warned  "It  Is  as  simple  as  this  It  must 
be  McCarthy,  because  It  cant  be  Humphrey. 
If  the  Central  Committee  i  the  Democratic 
Convention  delegates)  gives  ns  Humphrey 
anyway,  we  can  drift  Into  quietism,  and  tend 
our  private  garden,  or  we  can  disrupt,  dis- 
rupt, disrupt  " 

I  submit  to  mv  colleagues  that  here  we 
have  th.e  two  ■.nijredlcnt.s  necessary  for 
Ff'deral  pro.st'futioii  We  have  first  of  all 
the  intent  spread  across  the  record  All 
we  have  to  do  is  L-et  the  transcript  of  the 
JuH'^  29  press  conference  and  tjet  the 
writings  of  these  men  in  the  various  puo- 
lications.  the  articles  appearing  under 
their  names,  and  ue  have  the  intent — 
the  mteot  to  come  to  ChlcaKO  and  to 
incite  and  to  participate  not  only  in  riots. 
but  m  revolution  and  anarchy  Then  we 
h.ave  the  arrest  in  Chicago  of  these 
people.  So  there  is  no  tiuestion  about 
their  presence  there  We  have  them  ar- 
rested and  booked  in  Chicaso.  So  I  say 
we  have  the  two  tnsredlents  necessary 
to  meet  the  test  of  the  Federal  law: 
We  have  the  intent  and  the  actual  execu- 
tion I  say  that  Attorney  General  Ram- 
.sev  Clark  can  perform  a  i,'rcat  duty  for 
tTie  people  of  America  bv  encamnc  in 
this  prosecution  forthwith,  for  there  is 
no  ciuestion  iri  mv  mind  that  unless  we 
stop  this  traffic  of  exporting  riots  across 
State  lines,  we  are  k'oint,'  to  have  this 
kind  of  dissension  and  riotine  all  over 
this  country. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  in  an  excel- 
lent editorial,  which  I  am  Roini?  to  place 
in  the  Record,  also  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  100  policemen  were  iniured — .several 
seriously.  This  hardly  supports  the  t;en- 
eralization  that  all  we  had  m  Chicago 
was  a  bunch  of  club-happy  cops  beatint; 
innocent   and   defenseless   children 

The  Daily  Nevs  editorial  follows 
There  s   ■Vnother  Side 

Chicago  emerges  badly  scarred  from  the 
convention  that  was  viewed  in  advance  with 
such  high  hopes  Around  the  world,  stories 
pictures  and  commentaries  have  focused  on 
headcracklng  and  tear  gas  in  Chicago's 
streets  to  'he  virtual  exclusion  of  everything 
else  that  was  going  on  this  week.  Not  since 
the  days  nf  Al  Capwne.  when  Chicago  became 
a  worldwide  synonym  for  gangster,  has  the 
city  been  seen  In  sucn  a  bad  light 

We  have  said  before,  .md  say  again,  that 
much  of  what  went  on  here  was  inexcusable. 
that  the  police  overreacted  tu  provocation, 
and  that  the  hard-line  attitude  of  the  city 
adnumstration.  beginning  with  Mayor  Daley, 
bears  a  lar^ce  burden  of  blame  The  investi- 
gations launched  by  various  governmental 
.igencies  should  be  thorough  and  spare  no 
feelings  in  digging  to  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
graceful incidents  that  marred  the  week. 

That  being  said,  is  there  another  side  to 
the  story^  We  believe  there  Is  And  it  Is  Im- 
portant 'o  the  life  of  the  city— as  well  as  Its 
reputation — that  It  be  noted  We  urge  the 
investigators  to  consider  well  these  facts 

Various  radical  groups  had  declared  war  on 
the  Democratic  convention — and  the  City  of 
Chicago— long  ago.  Their  plans  were  detailed 


and  dirty  Seevirity  precautions  had  to  be  of 
j.T\  order  to  meet  any  contingency,  including 
attempt*  at  assassination  Yet  In  spite  of  all 
the  ugly  clashes,  no  shots  were  fired  and  no 
one  was  killed 

The  hard-core  dissidents  (doubtless  a  mi- 
nority amons;  the  protesters,  but  there  just 
the  samel  did  fverythlng  pos.slble  to  pro- 
voke pMJilce  attacks,  preferably  In  ful!  view 
of  the  TV  cameras  Unfortunately  'he  police. 
In  thwarting  their  other  alms  handed  these 
revolutionaries  a  victory  on  this  score 

More  than  1(J0  policemen  were  Injured, 
several  seriously.  This  hardly  supports  the 
generalization  that  all  we  had  in  Chicago  was 
a  bunch  of  club-happy  cops  beating  In- 
nocent and  defenseless  kids 

The  provocation  tixik  bizarre  forms  Police 
were  showered  with  human  tilth  and  sprayed 
with  corrosive  tiven-cleaner  During  such 
attacks,  obscenities  filled  the  air  a  tech- 
nique designed  to  insure  that  TV  and  radio 
could   not   broadcast   that  part   of   the  story 

The  list  could  Ko  on  And  while  none  of 
these  things  can  wholly  excuse  tho.se  police- 
men who  lost  their  heads  or  revealed  a  1  vtent 
streak  of  sadism,  they  go  far  to  explain  what 
happened 

Obviously,  the  need  Is  great  for  a  re- 
examination of  attitudes  and  values  by  the 
citv  administration  and  the  police  depart- 
ment But  many  .if  the  critics  have  over- 
reacted in  their  way  Just  ns  some  policemen 
overreacted  In  theirs  In  demanding  more 
underst.indlng  on  the  part  of  Mayor  Daley 
and  others,  they  should  try  on  their  part  to 
understand  men  who  bore  the  burden  of 
defending  their  city,  its  visitors,  and  them- 
selves 

There  is  a  sreat  deal  of  talk  about  the 
arrest  by  Chicaso  police  of  .>ome  people 
on  the  15th  lloor  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  My 
colleagues.  I  was  there.  I  was  there,  and 
I  stood  in  front  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  at 
4  o'clock  that  rnorninK,  and  only  by  the 
L-race  of  God  I  am  hitre  today,  because 
15  feet  away  from  me  one  of  those  bin 
water  jugs,  glass  water  pitchers  that  are 
used  m  the  hotel,  full  of  water  came 
crashing  down  from  the  15th  floor  and 
was  smashed  to  smithereens  The  water 
and  the  ulass  splinters  hit  me  and  some 
of  the  ix)licemen  .standmit  beside  me 
when  we  were  talking  about  thi.s 

So  do  not  tell  me  this  was  some  iimo- 
cent  little  k'roup  on  the  15th  floor  These 
were  people  up  there  droppinK  all  sorts 
of  objects  un  the  military,  on  the  soldiers, 
on  the  press,  on  the  police.  Why.  they 
1  cached  the  heitjht  of  indmnity  when 
they  filled  beer  cans  with  human  waste 
and  threw  them  out  the  window  at  our 
soldiers  policms  the  Hilton  Hotel  along 
Michigan  Avenue. 

How  much  mdiKnily  are  the  American 
people  to  sutler  before  we  take  some 
positive  steps  asainst  these  acitators? 

I  want  to  put  m  the  Record  today  also 
an  article  about  how  one  of  the  Chica^^o 
policemen  infiltrated  the  raii-ks  of  the 
hippies  He  rrew  a  beard  and  learned  t!ie 
.lingo  and  the  linszo  of  the  American 
hippies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  learned 
his  lesson  so  well  he  became  a  bodys^uard 
for  Jerry  Rubin,  and  for  3  days  they 
were  very  eood  friends 

This  policeman.  Officer  Pierson.  then 
told  all  of  us  of  the  conspiracy  that  was 
beinK    cooked  up"  in  these  hipity  ranks 

I  submit  and  I  underscore  and  I  em- 
phasize, these  were  not  innocent  little 
idealists  who  do  not  like  war:  these  were 
hardened,  trained,  dedicated  anarchists 
determined  to  destroy  the  very  workings 
of  this  great  Republic    Why.  the  tactics 


and  the  techniques  they  u.sed  in  Chicago 
approximated  the  Vietconi:,  Golf  balls 
svith  nails  in  tht-m  were  being  hurled  at 
the  police.  We  have  not  even  read  of 
th.se  atrocities  in  South  Vietnam  at  the 
hands  of  the  Vietcong.  They  all  come 
from  the  same  cloth. 

I  think  it  is  time  this  country  realized 
this  was  not  some  small,  innocent  move- 
ment. This  was  the  betiinning,  if  they 
i^H  away  with  it.  of  a  ma.s.sive  effort  in 
this  country  to  destroy  the  very  fabric 
of  this  Republic. 

So  I  want  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
transcript  of  the  remarks  of  Officer 
Pierson.  I  want  you  to  read  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicacro  Ameri- 
can, which  follows: 

How    CnU'ACo   Cop    CIot   Yihpie   Pi.ans 
(By  Jick  Vandennyn) 

"We  are  beyond  communism,  now  There 
are  such  things  as  anarchists,  you  know." 

Jerry  Rubin,  self-styled  rovoUitlonary  and 
"martyr"  for  the  radical  new  left,  was  speak- 
ing at  a  hastily  called  news  conference  in 
Grant  park 

Rubin.  26.  founder  of  the  Youth  Inter- 
natlon.il  party  |Ylpples|.  was  only  hours  out 
of  the  Cook  county  J.tU  where  he  had  been 
confined  under  $25,000  bond  since  Wednes- 
day on  manv  charges.  Including  solicitation 
to  commit  mob  action,  resisting  arrest,  and 
disorderly  conduct 

BLAMED    FOR    STARTING    IT 

Police  blame  Rubin,  formerly  of  Berkeley. 
Cal  .  and  now  a  New  York  resident,  of  fo- 
menting the  4  days  of  disturbances  which 
plagued  the  Democratic  National  convention 
here. 

Rubin  smiled  tightly  thru  his  scraggly 
mustache  and  stubble  of  a  beard  when  he 
w.Ls  asked  if  the  disturbances  served  any 
useful  purpose. 

"I  think  we  defeated  Humphrey  and 
started  the  American  revolution  I  think  the 
election  will  disrupt  itself  When  you  run 
two  Idiots,  you  eventually  will  have  to  tiirn 
to  military  force.  ' 

Rubin's  eyes  blazed  and  he  tossed  his  head 
.ingrilv  Ills  shoulder-length  hair  In  disarray. 
..t  -he  mention  of  Mayor  Dalev  and  the 
Chicago  police. 

IKCOMMUNICADO.    HE    SAYS 

■  I'm  accusing  the  police  of  kidnaping  me. 
I  was  walking  peacefully  when  they  grabbed 
me  They  held  me  incommunicado  and  said 
I  was  personally  responsible  for  the  street 
disturbances." 

Surrounded  by  subordinates  equally  as 
shabby  and  in  need  of  baths,  the  Ylpple 
leader  called  for  the  mayors  resienation 

"The  cops  sent  a  spy,  Patrolman  Robert 
Pierson.  to  Induce  our  people  int<i  action 
which  would  enable  police  to  clobber  them. 
He  wa.s  sent  into  the  park  to  frame  me."  the 
revolutionary  claimed 

In  a  copyrighted  story  today,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  told  of  Pierson  s  activities  as  an  un- 
dercover agent  who  Infiltrated  the  Yippies 
and  kept  police  informed  f>f  their  battle 
plans. 

Pierson  risked  his  life  to  gun  P.ublns  con- 
fidence He  was  so  successful  that  he  became 
Rubin's    iK>dyguard    and    confidante. 

NOTICED   BY   RANGER 

A  member  of  the  Blackstone  Rangers 
street  gang  recognized  Pierson.  forcing  him 
to   flee  from    the   wrath  of  the  mob 

Police  sources  said  that  Pierson  provided 
them  with  invaluable  information  about  the 
plans  for  demonstrations  and  violence. 

Among  the  most  surprising  statement 
from  Pierson  was  that  national  television 
networks  kept  In  close  contact  with  demon- 
strators and  told  them  where  tlie  TV 
cameras  would  be  located  so  that  tiie  Yip- 
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pies   could   get    the   most  coverage   of  their 

chaos.  . 

Pierson  said  the  networks  phoned  tne 
Chicago  headquarters  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society  and  provided  such  In- 
lurmatlon  to  jrass  on  to  the  Yippies  in  the 
ijark.sand  on  the  sueet 

Pierson  grew  a  beard,  bought  old  clothes. 
and  assumed  the  n.ime  of  Robert  |Blg  Man] 
I  ivin  He  said  he  s.iw  many  Y'lpples  and 
inotorcvcle    p.mg    members    using    narcotics. 

To  "displav  his  "toughness."  Pierson 
taunted  police,  was  clubbed,  and  served  as 
a  personal  muscleman  to  Rubin  to  gain  the 
confidence  of    the   shaggy   provokers. 

He  pretended  to  tfike  narcotics,  drank  with 
youth  gangs,  and  even  tossed  rocks  and 
i>ottles  at  police. 

My  aim  was  bad,  tho,"  said  Pierson,  who 
has  been  with  the  police  department  since 

1959 

From  Information  pieced  together  by  Pier- 
son, It  appeared  that  tlie  Yippies  planned  all 
along  to  make  tlieir  stand  In  Grant  park, 
rather  than  Lincoln  park,  where  they  started 
the  trouble  early  In  the  week 

WOri-D    HAVE  RIOTED 

If  the  Y'lpples  were  i)ushed  out  of  Lin- 
coln park.  Rubin  had  ordered  them  to  spread 
Into  the  streets  and  not.  according  to  Pier- 
son. 

At  his  news  conference  yesterday,  Rubin 
said  that  he  "{jersonally  planned  no  more 
demonstrations  at    this  time   In  Chicago." 

Rubin  was   asked  what  Yippies  stand  for. 

"We're  lor  a  system  of  no  private  owner- 
ship of  tjigantic  utilities,  a  system  where 
America  could  not  control  the  private  re- 
sources oi  the  world." 

Does  this  substantiate  Mayor  Daley's 
charge  that  the  Yippie  movement  Is  com- 
munist-mspired  and  supported? 

"Daley  knows  that  communism  Is  involved 
in  everything  In  the  world.  '  Rubin  said. 

I  am  also  putting  in  the  Record  today 
a  story  of  the  bizarre  weapons  used  by 
these  protesters,  in  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  of  equipment 
and  techniques  and  methods  that  defy 
imagination. 

I  tell  you.  there  is  not  an  American 
in  this  countiY  whose  conscience  is  not 
boiling  over  at  what  was  going  on  at  the 
hands  of  the.se  .'-elf-styled  conspirators 
against  this  country. 

I  iiope  my  friends  and  my  colleagues 
will  read  this  Sun-Times  article  which 
follows : 

Bizarre  Weapons  Used  by  Protesters 

Chicago  Police  Department  confiscated 
more  than  100  weapons,  mostly  homemade, 
from  dcmon-strators  List  week,  a  police  cap- 
tain said  Tuesday. 

Comdr.  Charles  Pepp  of  the  Prairie  Av. 
Di.<trict  described  some  of  the  objects  as 
"bizarre." 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  them  will  be  used 
as  evidence  in  c.ises  relating  to  the  demon- 
strations during  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  he  said. 

EVEN    A    BLOWCUN 

Pepp  made  an  Inventory  of  some  of  the 
Objects  recovered,  but  emphasized  that  his 
remarks  were  based  only  on  a  sample. 

.■\mong  the  most  unusual,  he  said,  were  a 
glass  jar  containing  black  widow  spiders,  a 
sword  cine,  and  a  blowgun  with  darts. 

The  spiders  were  seized  after  one  of  them 
was  thrown  through  the  window  of  an  auto 
belonging  to  a  railroad  employe,  according  to 
police.  Apparently  the  demonstrator  thought 
the  emplove  was  a  policeman. 

Demonstrators  near  720  S.  Michigan  had 
the  sword  cane.  The  police  crime  laboratory 
is  analyzing  a  substance  found  on  the  points 
of  darts  recovered  with  the  blowgun,  Pepp 


said.  No  firearms  were  found  on  the 
demonstrators. 

However,  police  found  a  bottle  top  with 
a  wick  attached,  presumably  from  u  bottle 
that  contained  gasoline. 

The  only  explosive  turned  up  so  f.ir  were 
"some  foreign  shells"  taken  from  one  In- 
dividual Pepp  said  adding: 

STONES    AND    £i.lTTl.FS 

■■Mostly  we  got  stones,  rocks  and  tJlass 
bottles— used  ns  missile-" 

Some  of  the  other  objects  "were  weapons 
created  out  of  things  Intended  lor  another 
purpose."   according  to  Pepp 

For  example,  police  confiscated  rubber 
balls  and  golf  balls  with  lu-penny  nails 
forced  through  them,  a  piece  ot  metal  with 
nails  attached  to  It  and  a  piece  of  wood 
with  a  razor  blade  attached.  Pepp  said  The 
last  Item  was  Inscribed  with  the  word 
■peace." 

STINK    B  >MBS 

More  than  a  doren  knives.  Including  a  but  - 
ler  knife  sharpened  Into  a  deadly  weapon, 
and  some  straight  razors  also  were  lotind 
he  said. 

Several  Items  that  could  be  used  as  stink 
bombs  were  obtained  during  arrests.  They 
included  some  vials  and  a  h.df-gallon  con- 
tainer of  butyric  acid  reported  to  have  been 
used  to  create  a  terrible  odor  in  hotel  lobbies. 

Taken  from  another  demonstrator  was  an 
aerosol  can  "with  contents  that  could  act  as 
a  stink  bomb,"  and  a  pair  of  s  Mssors  to  punc- 
ture the  can,  according  to  police 

Other  objects  included  a  three -inch  ball 
of  lead  that  police  said  was  hurled  at  a  po- 
liceman In  Lincoln  Park,  and  a  hunk  of  re- 
inforced concrete  tised.  police  said,  to  bre.ik 
a  policeman's  Jaw. 

There  also  were  half  a  rolling  pin  hlled 
with  lead,  and  staple  nails  taped  together 
•that  could  be  tised  as  a  weapon  and  Is 
sometimes  called  a  guerrilla  mine."  police 
said. 

In  the  week  of  police  activity,  the  depart- 
ment reported  643  persons  were  arrested.  567 
men  and  76  women 

A  total  of  152  policemen  were  injured,  ac- 
cording to  department  reports 

Finally,  it  would  be  to  no  avail  if  we 
only  made  a  few  speeches  over  here  de- 
ploring the  actions  in  Chicago  and  then 
walked  away.  I  tell  you.  this  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  This  has  notMng  to  do 
with  Democrats  or  Republicans.  These 
people  are  out  to  destroy  all  of  us.  They 
are  out  to  destroy  the  very  institutions 
that  made  America  great. 

This  country  grew  because  of  the  two- 
party  system.  And  Hubert  Humphrey 
has  the  same  right  to  state  his  qualifica- 
tions to  the  American  voters  as  does 
Richard  Nixon.  But  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  techniques  these  people  devel- 
oped in  Chicago  during  the  Democratic 
Convention  are  now  going  to  be  used 
against  Hubert  Hui^iphrey  all  over  the 
country,  unless  the  Attorney  General 
moves  forthwith  and  with  determination 
to  stop  this  kind  of  technique. 

Here  we  have  a  stoi-y  appearing  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune,  "Chicago 
Police  Uncover  Plot  To  Stir  Colunibia  U. 
Disorder. ' 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  and 
working  with  these  people  who  are  arch- 
conspirators,  we  foimd  what  their  plans 
are  after  Chicago. 

Make  no  mistake,  my  friends.  Chicago 
is  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  The 
question  and  the  test  of  America  is  going 
to  be,  will  we  be  able  to  deal  forcefully 
and  effectively  with  this  greatest  threat 
to  our  countrj'? 


The  Chicago  Tribune  article  follows: 

CHICAGO    POLICE    UNCOVER    PLOT    TO    STIR 

Columbia   U-niversity  Disorder 
(  By  John  GBrien ) 

An  alleged  plot  to  incite  new  disorders  at 
Columtaia^  university  in  New  York  City  was 
uncovered  in  Chicago  yesterday  by  detectives 
of  the  police  IntflUgence  division. 

Detectives  said  Uiey  uncovered  the  jJlot 
•I*  tcr  arresting  IG  persons,  mostly  youths,  m  a 
'r'.ld  on  an  apartment  in  Old  Town,  at  1945 
Lincoln  av.  The  youths  told  the  detectives, 
headed  bv  Capt.  Thomas  Lyons,  director  of 
police  mtelliaence.  that  they  were  hippies  or 
members  of  the  r.,dical  Youth  International 

partv. 

Seized  ill  tlie  two-room  ap.irtment  were  a 
Viet  Cong  flag  and  marijuana,  obscene  photo- 
graphs, and  literature  on  the  New  Lelt  po- 
litical movement. 


,\',,IS    I  ROM    14    TO    29 

The  16  r.mgcd  in  ages  Irom  14  to  29  and 
included  six  teenage  girls,  three  of  them 
runaways.  Police  said  only  six  p.ive  Illinois 
.iddresses.  ,  .   ,    . 

Information  on  the  alleged  plot,  which  In- 
cluded a  sit-in  at  the  start  of  fall  classes, 
was  sent  to  New  Y'ork  authorities  by  Capt. 
LvonS. 

'The  youth.s  told  detectives  they  had  p.ir- 
ticipated  in  Chicago  demonstrations  l.ust 
week  and  were  preparinit  to  leave  for  New 
Y'ork  City. 

tell  travel  plans 
The  youths  s.tld  they  planned  totravel  by 
bus  car,  and  motorcycle  to  New  York  City. 
\  week-end  meeting  on  details  oi  the  dis- 
orders was  scheduled  by  Jerry  Rubin  and 
other  r.idicals  who  reportedly  directed  the 
violence  in  Chicago  last  week.  Rubin.  2o.  of 
New  York  Citv.  is  chairman  of  the  yippies. 
Two  of  those  arrested.  L.irctta  Rodriguez. 
18  of  Detroit.  ..nd  Martin  Moore.  2o, 
o:  Youngstown.  O.  were  cliarged  with  pos- 
session ol  marijuana  and  will  appear  in  Nar- 
cotics court  today. 

The  others,  with  the  exception  of  five 
juveniles,  were  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct. They  are: 

William  Brown.  25.  of  Omaha;  David  Demp- 
sev  20  of  Kileore.  Tex.:  Daniel  Napier.  19. 
of'  Riverdale,  N.J.:  Richard  Taylor,  18.  of 
Chica-o;  Billv  Knight.  29.  of  Los  Angeles: 
Herbert  Dramm.  21.  of  Riverdale.  N.J.;  Elda 
Andrea  19  of  Aurora;  Darlene  D.iszeic.  19. 
of  D==  Plaines;  ;ind  Joseph  Musial.  20.  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  j^c.veniles  are  from  Chicago, 
Aurora.  Detroit,  and  Moslnee,  Wis. 

And  then  we  have  a  statement  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  who  also  ixiints  out, 
••Leftists  Plan  College  Riots.  Hoover 
Warns."  I  am  going  to  put  tiris  in  the 
Record  because  here  again.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  see  that  Chicago  was  the  prelude  to  a 
nationwide  cfTort  to  sow  disorder  and 
discord. 

I  invite  vou.  my  colleagues,  to  walk 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  where  in 
front  of  that  National  Archives  Building 
are  those  two  beautiful  monuments.  On 
one  are  inscribed  the  words  "What  is  pa.st 
is  prologue."  and  on  the  other.  '•Study 
the  past." 

The  article  on  Mr.  Hoover's  views 
follows : 

Leftists  Plan  College  Riots.  Hoover  Warns 
Washington.  August  31. -FBI  Director 
J  Edgar  Hoover  warned  today  that  radical 
new  left  students  plan  to  launch  a  wide- 
spread attack  on  American  campuses  this 
fall  similar  to  the  recent  uprising  at  Co- 
lumbia university. 

•■A  roving  band  of  self-styled  revolution- 
aries who  are  using  college  campuses  as  a 
base    for    their    destructive    activities    .    .    . 
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«&<  imrT    <(  Us*  aelion   MwaaiO* 
or  pt>ii.»   *iid  tr»«  r»p»«i#«i  •^l"ri   '« 
tr»M  ;».>4K-»  ntye%   I'H  m  w  awfch  i*  tl»« 
rto«T»nti«>«  h«ll  _ 

Crtur*     ••p«w»«ll?    4mroac    i«4#vtolo«    ■<» 
M«nt»uir«   »n«»r»d  <«     ^iruw  rhK««o-   »«i<l 
4rrrt«d   •ir.<'»  .•r«irtt»   ni»«»ur»>t   ar<>iinit   •>»» 
halk  

4»ntjaU  t>«d  no  n»»>r»  irottkW  <«i<t«<  i»««»  •»• 
.,^,v<^t,.>n  «t  rritra<»  •h*«i  .aW'  'ft*  !!»»>••►'- 

Tn^r.-     w.r*    autr*    f^iiirr    <>iai<l>      T»«      '"It 

tii»if»   •  ui   /■««1    r»«jM>n    '••   !ui«*   'h^tn     ?>'•* 

.prawMnx  <r  .un«t»  •:  h«  r.vnvrntlon  M«ll 
wtth  -hhi  mif-h  t>h.-».xrT«phiw«  Jenc#  It  wm»  • 
pr.x-tir.tl  iiw«u«  .'f  inii'iiic  .r.-r««  lo  th»  hall 
»n<t   to   th»  parkinn   •rwui   wh^r*  hiumrm  im- 

W(i>.  M.iV'if  r>«i»v  :i»»i»trd  'n  !i»vin«  ft»» 
convrrmon  with  .ill  .!»  he«<1arhM  ii  rhua«o 
he  pri'hnhlv  now  wi-nden  hlmiwrU  He  w(v« 
.theli«Hl  ;n  -hi*  ermr  by  Prwulrnt  Johnv>n 
ina  he  nrnutr.ti.-  Nitlmvil  i'  ninilti-p 
the',  -i.i.ii.d  have  noved  'he  i-mnenllon  to 
Miamw  Beach 

Bui.  M  I  I  ondlrloti  »f  keeplnn  the  onnven- 
tioii  in  ChiciKo  M.ivor  Dalev  pif(ii;ed  to  pro- 
tect It  against  violence 

Olve  the  man  .redlt  for  keeping  tils  word. 


(  ONC.KInSFOWI.  rkohd       HorsF 


Sci>fii>'hr)-    ;.    I'Kis 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  RIGHT  OF  AS- 
SEMBLY WAS  CHALLENGED  .\T 
THE  CHICAGO  CONVENTION 

Ml-  TALCOTT  Mr  Spt'.ikiT  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  tn  ;uldrr.ss  tht-  Housr 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  nf  the  eentlemau  from 
California  ' 

Tl'.ere  '.va.s  no  obiection. 

Mr  TALCOTT  Mr  Speaker,  with  all  of 
the  talk  and  cnticism  of  the  recent  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  in  Chicaco. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  several 
rather  important  fundamental  concepts 
which  have  been  -enerally  ignored  by 
the  news  media  and  which  therefore 
mwht  ,'0  unnoticed  by  the  uencral  pub- 
he  and  the  average  citizen. 

National  nominating'  conventions  have 
two  essential  purposes:  First,  to  draft  a 
party  platform  and  -econd.  to  nominate 
their  partv  candidates  tor  President  and 
Vice  President  For  such  important  as- 
.semblaues  there  must  be  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  conduct  Without  rules  there 
could  be  no  orderly  ineetini-'  and  no  de- 
cisions could  be  reached. 

There  are  two  hiusic  objecti\fs  ol  the 
noles  of  procedu;>'  and  conduct  of  the 
Hou.se  oi  Rcpre-etitatives  and  of  the  na- 
tional conventiuns  First,  to  insure  that 
the  majority — even  a  slim  majority — 
can  work  its  will  and,  .second,  to  insure 
a  minority — even  a  small  minority — the 
right  to  be  heard. 

Obviou>Iy  the  election  of  delegates  and 
the  presentation  of  views  can  and  should 
be  iininoved  But  it  should  be  clearly 
known  that  anyone  wiio  wanted  to  pre- 
sent any  idea  or  proposition  for  the  plat- 
form had  an  opportunity^ — the  minority, 
as  well  as  the  majority — to  be  heard  and. 
.second,  that  the  majority  prevailed  by 
open  vote. 

Certainly  we  must  aJl  believe  in  orderly 
parliamentary  processes,  in  the  estab- 
hshrne.'U  of  fair  rules  and  the  com- 
pliance therewith,  and  in  decision  by 
majority  vote  after  full  discussion. 


SIniph  ijecauAT  one  iMTMin-  or  <i 
i{r"tii>^  tiirtv  ia\r  «';«t  ••f^-tii*  •<>  film-  or 
the  .'Miup  ^>  bf  .»  i>ii<1  i1^a  \>^^  tK»t 
mmn  'U«»  .%n\  ollirrv  ■)r  >  «|>^.ialU  a 
m«tor  tv      will    ■>r   »h"til<l    .tiTriit     t 

^l!Il|•l^  i»'«"*u>«  -t^*-  .-aixl'dn'*"  ••»•• 
•  r  >nr  iM»llr>  .»  ;i"l  tfli-p'*^  •  ''•'  i»»ll- 
nrallon  lor  ilrix'unr.tirf  -r  ir-tMivm* 
th»    rrprramUitUr     (W!  :iamrtii«!\     .v«- 

Atti«nipt«  to  1*l;»v  r  dtsruirf  'Ur  m»"rt- 
:iic  il«»  iu>l  ronir'biitr  :o  :»ir  .ir«rino 
or  umM'in-il  lrlth»'i  ittii«''.v  Pn  Itrnia- 
!lvr  to  ewe-<'nl.««;M-  .'Vf nmt-nt  ciMild 
•»«•  n  h  mI»-  .m.ui  h\  thru  (oiiihtAriaM- 
MTi  Pir  .»li«"iniiti\e  to  ;MTli:«mi^tJir% 
•)r<x-<"<1iii-i'  eoiiUt  Iw  •■niili  ■>.>  >l»-riMi>nlr« 
.totoMs  i1eb«clrs  "  In  rr  iinl\  the  .ih^*!- 
cullv  stroiiK  or  tie«rhrro>i.^  vould  pri  xail 
Candidates  or  deleKatrs  who  arr  de- 
feated and  ilii-n  irv  to  destioy  the  -Nstim 
bt-rau.^e  thev  loc^t  are  iinitiature  and 
diuuerous  in  sooirfv  sf)nu-'.>  hat  akui  to 
the  indent  bodv  which  burns  their 
stadium  ,ilter  iosint;  a  tame  or  smashes 
the  auditorium  after  losuiK  the  school 
debatiiiK  ehauuuonship 

I  am  al.so  convinced  Mi. it  .in\  i  .uise 
supported  by  \ul«aiilie.>  .uid  ■ibscem- 
tles — .so  Kross  they  could  not  be  portrayed 
audibly  or  vi<<ibly  by  the  TV  ir  photo- 
:4raphic  media  can  never  accomplish 
anything  constructive-  but  it  can  de- 
.stroy  It  is  somewliat  akin  to  guerrilla 
warfare — deva.statnmlv  destructive  of 
ijuth  victim  and  perpetrator,  and  wholly 
without  .social  value  Vulcanty  destroys 
subtly  but  inexorably — first  morality, 
then  institutions:  next  government,  then 
.society — unless,  of  course.  decent 
countermeasures  and  attitudes  can 
prevail 

Hopefully,  most  .American  citizens  will 
not  deem  every  obiective  which  thev  de- 
.sue  at  the  moment  as  justification  for 
the  common  use  of  obscenities,  vulgari- 
ties, mob  rule,  or  anarchy.  Any  cause  can 
be  achieved  better  and  more  expedi- 
tiously within  the  free  representative, 
parliamentary  sy.stem  of  a  civilized 
society. 

Many  reporters,  commentator^,  dele- 
gates and  demonstrators  talked  inces- 
santly about  •rights"  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, but  the  first  foremost  ■constitu- 
tional risht"  involved  at  Chicago  was  the 
"right  of  assembly." 

Every  "right"  has  a  correlative  duty 
and  a  concomitant  responsibility — if  the 
responsibihty  is  shirked,  the  risht  may 
be  lost. 

Our  ■risht  of  assembly,"  for  instance, 
implies  and  must  include  the  rieht  of 
others  also  to  assemble  without  molesta- 
tion. If  two  or  more  ttroups  d?s're  to  as- 
semble at  the  .same  time  and  jilace  there 
must  be  rules  for  determining  the  priori- 
ties—and  there  arc 

The  National  Democratic  Parly  made 
arrangements  many  months  ago,  before 
all  others,  to  assemble  in  Chicago.  They 
had  the  prior  ■'right  of  assembly  ' 

The  city  of  Chicago  luidcrtook  to  guar- 
antee safe  conduct  and  personal  securitv 
to  the  Democratic  assemblage — no  small 
undertaking  these  days.  Without  .secu- 
rity and  .safe  passat^e,  there  is  no  true 
right  of  assembly. 

Re;^rettably.  others  were  bent  on  dis- 
rupting the  Democratic  assemblage — for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  Good  citizens,  those 


hIio  ilierish  .  ..nsiiiiiti..  .1  i;ovprniHPi.l 
.iiid  rvs|j«Tt  ihr  iti.-lii>  .■!  ither^  wwiM 
u«\i-  •.<i|irilaril>   ;>  trHln*Kl  !ii>m  »n>  <Ji»- 

rtl|MI<><i      f  thr  IVlIiorilitu    ('.>url  Imi 

nu»w     \  hn    trlrd    to    intrrfrrr    utUt   ilr- 
•«to>     \\f      I'hJ    "f    Ihr    I>rfni<"l»t«    •■•    !«•. 

.rnibl.      -iM-uM    ti**'     '•*^-'       Irt^rtfd      : 
4MilBiii     vr^-uri'*  '"'■•      "f     rur»r 

.4iid   i»rf<\ •••-•« I*'   ili»rM'     I'*   ri-»niifr-»  .- 

\rm*'ttiiT\Ai\    U'TTT    It    .«  mirftnihMW  »h. 

twi   ikilA-t-m*''    <>r   tl^lrratr    •»•   kUI«d 

C*h»r«ro 

.Stmtr  un»rrM*t\  pjafindl   !i>r  m"-' 
to  dunitil  'Jm   i'hlc««K»  4'on\rnti«> 
to   iMiiiil    ;iii<l    trmiblr   jiU    «ho    <1<«xt 
thrJr   WHV     Hirso  ,"»•<■, •!'■  1  artlH  .ir-. 
'h«'    i«!.U  ;«n<1  p. i*tlrtfcs  «>f  .1  ii>f  ■•••n.  • 
KV-au-M-   the^    .lit    lj«*nt   iin  dr^tttivii..' 

\11  iiii/'n>  .'i.d  'JTi  lal.'  ^«  h  >  di  mm-  • 
maintain  fr«T  h  pn-t  r., iilUi  kiov  nun«  t  • 
and  an  ojien  !>rtrhHm<  iitHrv  >vst>-m.  m.i  ' 
not  only  ^vork  i.t  preserve  and  imprn  • 
the  svstem  hut  we  must  also  lefuse 
tolerat'"  those  whn  hv  I'l-ir  stx>ech,  .k  • 
tions.  iuid  ccnduit  seek  tu  destroy  or  d:N- 
!upt  the  ^ystmi 


sVn^Dj'')^'* 
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liESOLUTION  CONDEMNING  Mil  1- 
TAHV  OCCUPATION  OF  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA BY  fokcf:s  of  the 
.soviprr  UNION,  east  germann 

POLAND,     HUNGARY      AND     lUi - 
(VAHIA 

Mr  HALL  Mr  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous eonsent  to  address  the  IIou.se  for 
1  minute  and  to  levise  and  extend  mv 
remarks 

The  SPE.^KER  Is  there  obiection  •  > 
the  request  of  the  t'entleman  from 
Mi.s.souri? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr,  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  have 
been  joined  by  several  of  my  colleagues 
m  the  House,  in  introducing  a  House 
cor.current  resolution  condemning  tlie 
military  occupation  of  Czechoslovakia  In- 
torces  oi  I  lie  Soviet  Union,  East  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria. 
This  IS  an  act  of  brutal  aggres.sion 
against  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia  :n 
a  manner  remini.sccnt  of  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  Nazi  Germany  immediately 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 

Tills  act  of  aggression  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  clearly  was  in- 
tended to  repress  a  growing  spirit  "f 
freedom  in  a  nation  which  was  just  be- 
ginning to  grope  its  way  back  to  freedom 
after  years  as  a  captive  nation,  and 
years  of  subjugation  to  hard-line  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  pawns  among  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions, are  stationed  within  the  borders 
of  this  unhappy  land  without  any  Ic-al 
basis  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  t!ie 
established  government  and  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia.  They  are  there  to  im- 
pose compliance  with  the  demands  <  f 
the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  and  to  stifle 
even  the  limited  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  political  expression  that  were  be- 
gin;iing  to  emerge. 

The  resolution  we  have  submitted  e\- 
nres.ses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  take  such  steps  .is 
may  be  necesary  to  condemn  the  Soviet 
Union  .:nd  its  satellites  for  their  military 
occupation  of  Czechoslovakia,  and  to  im- 
pose  economic    and   political   sanctions 


rtgmnst  Hie  Soviet  Union  and  lUs  .satel- 
lites lor  their  brutal  unlawful,  and  im- 
inoral  suppres.sion  of  Czecho«lovHklan 
:rf«1oin  and  ^overntinty 

III    .iddiiioo      »♦•    l>«'lii*vr    tJw     l'nll^d 
.->t«trm      hotml    ,.M^»     :•  I     .inim»itioii    nl 

imiUr  aru-liiiii-  ii\  ihr  I'luird  Nation, 
s,  «■(,  j«:  riioiM  t»«\r  iii«L.irl>  l>r«-n  im- 
,,».*Hl  .luaiL.t  th*  liltlr  rounlrx  <>t 
iCli«««l«'»lH     w  hu'l.    Ihrratrli*    i.«>i>r    ..!     .'• 

,r^^^lH<.-     S-i'.r\\      ).r  1  rln»r»   i««n»liullr<1 

^  ih«'  rtoMrt  I'l.iixi  .iviilii.t  or.f  ■if  i'» 
..rwlUjor*  inrliuluii^  il»r  tn*  iiM"  nt  i.i.li- 
i»n    'ircuimtioii    irtmp^   -'nd   t«tiii.».   lon- 

lHui^>  .«!>   i  ifiiil'riN    I  ffHtrr  crimf  .md 

.ii  innnit«'lv  »;rrHt»t  thr»^t  to  world 
,«>arr  I  ho|>*'  '>>a>  iumhn  more  of  my 
tullrniiur'    ^MU    ion.   in  this  ifTort  and   I 

.rve   -int^N    .ictlon    l)v    the   ('oi'i're»s    }■, 

,dO|>llli»!    Ilils    ;»«olutloll 


N'  DEFENSE  OF  fHE  CHICAGO  IX)- 
LICE  DEPARTMENT  AND  MAYOR 
DALEY 

The  SPEAKER  Under  a  iirevious  order 
nf  the  H  iu.se  tile  i^entleman  from  Illinois 
Mr.  PrciNSKiI  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
i:nanimous  consent  to  revi.se  and  extend 
mv  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
•he  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  has  been  .said  about  what  happened 
:a  Chicago  last  week,  and  there  has  been 
considerable  criticism  about  the  steps 
taken  by  the  administration  in  order  to 
.ssure  that  a  national  convention  could 
be  held;  that  the  rights  of  the  delegates 
.ittending  the  convention  would  be  secure 
itnd  the  citizens  of  that  community  were 
properly  protected. 

.Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas  laid  down  the 
legal  and  moral  philosophy  that  must 
apply  to  demonstrations  that  erupt  into 
\iolence  when  he  said: 

A  demonstr.Uor  may  be  motiv.ited  by  the 
j.iL'hest  moral  principies  He  may  in  lime  be 
:.j!u  in  the  eyes  of  history,  or  morality  or 
piillosopliy.  these  are  not  controlling,  it  is 
•lie  States  duty  to  arrest  and  punish  those 
v.lio  violate  the  l.iws  designed  to  protect  pri- 
■  .It*  safety  and  public  order. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  mayor  of  Chi- 
caKO  and  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
.ir.d  all  the  other  responsible  cflBcials  of 
that  city  did — nothing  less  and  nothing 
more. 

.Mayor  Daley  recognized  his  responsi- 
.jilities  as  the  chief  executive  of  that  city. 
He  had  ample  notice,  ample  warning,  and 
ample  intelligence  that  there  were  those 
vho  were  determined  to  make  sure  that 
;ne  convention  never  occurred  in  Chi- 
'  ago.  and  that  one  of  the  highest  institu- 
tions of  our  democracy — the  nominating 
;  recess  for  the  Presidency — would  never 
come  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  go  along  this  after- 
:ioon  we  will  develop  these  points  and  we 
•.vill  prove  that,  thank  God.  ■we  had  a 
Mayor  Daley,  and  thank  God  that  w-e  had 
a  Chicago  Police  Department  of  dedi- 
cated men. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  on  this  floor 
that  I  doubt  this  convention  could  have 


been  held  if  it  had  i.ceui'ed  m  any  other 
city  than  Chica'-o  ■.\r<i  1  doubt  \t  :y  much 
if  (itliei  ( cimmm.U  ■  s  rnuld  ti..\f  :Ue»'  to 
III*"  ihiilleniie  *i;li  the  ".ame  !i>r.!"id» 
.md  dei<-nn.n«t  oil  I  ii.it  Ma\or  l>ii:<'S  iiiid 
'!»«•      Ci  ,<-..k".i      P.Mli-«-      I)<*|<MllIiM-ir,      ilid 

II ■    All.     ,ir  ii"«'    •«'    .'il.*  c 'Unti*     ■t.h" 

*rtr  ,lrtr!inir>»Hl  ul  .tit  ••-•■«l»  ih*;  '.hi* 
r.i.-iv  I  ir  .'•;  i*'>iiid  not  tir  hrld  rtir^  *rrr 
itJ^rrm.    tHl    I'l.tt    'r--   -r  •m.ln'Mf   lil.nfv* 

in  1-t  n.tt  (t>mr  -tT    .nd  tt»r\   Am  drU-r  ■ 

•ni-i'-<*  '.'in'   ih  -  1   Mintr*   mil»t  if  •   1   ••••' 

■  .!■»     surli    I    >mi>i«-t«-    1  ti«<w     .iliil        i.;;io, 

■  ii«l  thi"  !..t»pie»  I'l.  Mieh.i'afi  \\<Mi«'.ir' 
.  tunti  to  wt  ihr  f..i(:  ii  |i«)li«-\  .f  .Vmrnca. 
.md  the  vMl!  >>f  JOO  mi. lion  .Am<  t  lOiinii  i% 
to  be  Irustrat4*d  bv  Mielr  t.irt.es 

.S«)  1  .sji>  !  1  nu  roll«*a('u«^  thm  iJils 
N.«tii>n  ,..«es  M,«\i';  I».il.'y  ,iiid  tlie  <'hi- 
eauo  Pollse  Di-pa :  imtlil  .i  inmendous 
debt  of  .gratitude 

.Mr  ."^iK-akei.  I  l)«'lnve  ;. 'rv.si.m  mi- 
work.s  did  Chicat'o  .md  its  jMftple  a  uis- 
astrou.s  dis.service  i.ist  week  iluiinL'  criv- 
erage  of  the  National  Di-moeratic  Con- 
vention and  it  IS  my  hi>pe  tluit  tiiose  re- 
sixjnsible  will  take  every  step  iKissible  t  > 
redress  this  outiauenus  and  unfair  tele- 
vision coverage  as  quickly  nr  possible 

The  very  distinguished  Chicago  tele- 
vision critic.  Paul  Malloy,  wiiiuit;  m  tins 
morning's  Chicago  Sun-Times.  iJUtr  into 
l^erspective  what  television  did  not  tell 
and  describes  the  injustice  committed 
against  Chicago  by  network  television 
news. 

Mr.  Malloy  said: 

The  International  Ampliltheatre  is  b.iok  t  > 
normal,  presumably,  but  it  will  be  quite 
some  time  before  the  same  can  be  .said  lor 
Chicago's  reputation  as  a  convention  city- 
thanks  to  television. 

The  networks,  as  almost  everyone  knows  by 
now,  emphasized  by  comment  and  by  camera 
the  police  clubbing  and  tear-gassing  of  the 
demonstrators.  It  Is  an  ugly  sight,  of  course, 
to  see  an  officer  strike  down  a  young  man. 
But  I  think  It  Is  an  equally  ugly  sight  to  see 
a  young  ina,n  strike  down  an  officer. 

What  was  not  stressed  during  the  showing 
of  those  heart-wrenching  films  were  the  re- 
peated promises  by  outsiders  to  turn  the  city 
upside  down  by  harassing  the  police,  invade 
the  hotels  and  the  Amphitheatre  and  at- 
tempt to  halt  the  convention. 

NO    COMMENT    ON    I.NJURED    POtlt  E 

I  did  not  hear  any  commentator  offer  any 
thoughts  on  some  of  the  outsiders'  thre.its 
that  "filth  will  be  revered"  and  "there  will  be 
fornication  In  the  streets."  I  did  not  liear  t'.ie 
commentators  deplore  the  fact  that  well  over 
100  Chicago  policemen  were  hospitalised, 
some  of  them  seriously. 

I  heard  no  one  credit  the  Chicago  jwHce 
for  the  fact 'that  not  one  shot  was  fired  and 
that  there  were  no  deatlis 

The  cameras  showed  the  police  pivine  the 
rioters  what-for,  but  what  I  did  not  see  were 
pictures  of  Chicago  policemen  being  hit  by 
bricks  and  bottles  and  other  objects.  Per- 
haps I  missed  It  but  I  did  not  see  pictures  of 
policemen  being  splashed  witli  iiuman  ex- 
crement as  was  reported. 

I  did  not  hear  any  commrntnt.T  reflect 
oiawhat  It  must  feel  iike  for  a  policeman  to 
be  strtick  In  the  teeth  or  on  the  skull  by  a 
rock  or  a  golf  ball  Implanted  witli  nails, 

I  did  not  hear  any  comment^ttor  show- 
anger  at  the  tauntings  and  the  obscenities 
hurled  at  the  policemen. 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  says 
he  saw  a  policeman  get  "stabbed  In  the  fiice 
with  a  broken  beer  bottle,  cutting  his  eyes, 
his  face,  for  no  reason  at  all.^'  But  television 
apparently  did  not  see  this,  cr  similar  scenes 
of  brutality. 


Tlie  Kun-Tlnies  <i>   SiUKiay  carried   ii   plc- 

t  ire  it  I'..'roit>iaii  tirt-t'otv   K\n'./  in  his  bed 

<    .Mnri-\    ll'»pH.U     lie    i.-    .iniim^    tli'>.se   who 

t(i>'   ••  Ol  tiir  \nrf  vkiii.  .1  li! '    1.    1      .»  Ml-  li 

j.tr>  .!•  P  "U  tel''\  .sir." 

Tfiir    iK'wl  ..'  tfif  il'ini«:'»tr«»'Tii  wr-r  uii 
u'v«r<til«  »•    ^firt    •*fp   *\nf-f    .tv  <ii    vi.  t>     \p 
•     »#•■    .  t.  .U  t.i  ?M.  <k»t  111  Vt    "■    tn    l«  '■   • 
•...11'     i.n»  r»ir»lifl    irU  ».»>•♦»!    ,••^^• 

I,    «.fi<'  •Ir'  fi«-«(t«    (••^•oitf    pa- 

ri .  ,.      ..... 

I     la*.*''!     ...  •«»0»ni»  J».^    mltff^     ■*l><i|t    Ittr 

inofrt      .It      lkltl<h      ■■••"•       <'A'r»miU      ItMtnM 

.  •     f\:f      If  'U  •  .     I    »••»,     111.,    f  •r^ 

ii^*r  intf   lis- .  •iwl   .  hiMrvft   •• 

rxiinr  « tui  ii<«n  1  r»M»h  'tw  |irrB>|iP)'l  •>!  tm^ 
.  <«n*i«r  «li1«'««  -tmt  ••rpliari*  mimI  that  tn». 
,nr  ••rtr  •  t\r*ttt>*  P  IWi  tun  r*rti  It  tt  to  l<«1 
III  tlir  flrTrti'v  I'l  ftir  rllt  t\*  rllirm*  kiMi  |t* 
vt«tUir« 

t  <I|c|  l.i>l  »*»  111*  trl»%  iKlofl  ltfl«»Tfc*  artMt 
IJielr  r'<rTe»p«iii<t»"nt«  to  th*  \«ni«i«  r»n»- 
j)ltnl*  to  tii'crvir*  'hr  litjumi  |Mii'r«Tnrri  !• 
rwni*'  i«i  tnf  ihrrr  »cmiii  \,u\r  »>*rii  >ofnr 
iiri.Tr<tiii|.'  itort<^  ilii»rp  unrt  .ni«T«tlnr 
)>le-iiirc»  for    ihr    ii.'itloti    '..   v«>^    utid   jfunUrr 

oil 

IIORHTH    IMP»t*«ilON 

TelfVlvloii  >,lio»ed  live  |il<-liire»  of  »  »ml!- 
,iii'  ,Mavor  D.tlev  on  the  lonvent.oti  floor 
:  i!l.'Ufcl  liv  riot  pirtiirofi  Hint  l.nrt  ix-f-fi 
I  ipiHJ  45  minutes  lo  an  lioiir  l>».fotr  Oiie 
may  imitgliie  the  liorrKi  lnipri'«-sloli  this 
irfi  will)  MfWiTs  SI.  ho  (till  not  know  .f  the 
jjrior  t. ipitu' 

Mayor  Dalev  !ihs  been  .sesoreiy  .ritici/ed 
and  iiivestiiratioiis  are  l)elnt'  deniatxled  of 
the  conduf  of  i  he  flilcngo  polire  Flnt-  I'.nl 
I  think  it  i.s  liluli  time  tliat  inve.Migalioii.  t,c 
made  ol  i|-iOs(.  ouusidp  lefl-wniB.  uniirrli'.st 
LToup  Iradcrs  wlio  came  here  purpi'selv  to 
Iirarlice  a  nniii-rev.ilutlon  m  preparation 
tor  the  larger  i  evolution  they  have  \owed  to 
Ijrintr  about 

Mr.  Si:)eaker.  I  agree  with  Mr,  Mal- 
loy's  conclusion  in  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  those  outside  leftwintr  anar- 
chi.st  group  leaders  who  came  to  Cliicago 
to  practice  riot  and  revolution. 

I  have  called  on  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  to  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  seek  Federal  indictments 
against  those  leaders  who  crcssed  Stat* 
lines  to  incite  the  riotinc  in  Chicago  and 
try  thtm  under  the  law  that  we  pas.sed 
here  in  Congress  earlier  this  year  which 
makes  i'.  a  Federal  crime  to  cross  a  State 
line  to  incite  or  particiiiate  in  a  riot. 

This  act  clearly  provides  in  title  I. 
chapter  102,  as  follows: 

I  Concerning  Ci\1I  Rights  Act  of  1968.  Public 
Law  HO -284  signed  into  law  Apr.  11, 
1968] 

TITLE  I.    CHAPTER    102.    DF.AMNG   VrlTK    RIOTS 

102-.\-l  Whoever  tr.ivels  in  inter-state  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  uses  any  facility  of  in- 
ter-state  or  foreign  commerce  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  mail,  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio  or  television,  witii  intent — 

(A)  to  incite  a  riot;  or 

(B)  lo  organize,  promote,  encourage,  jjar- 
ticipate  in,  or  carrv'  on  a  riot:  or 

(C)  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  in  fur- 
thering of  a  riot:  or 

(Di  to  aid  or  abet  any  person  In  inciting 
or  participating  in,  or  carrying  on  a  not,  or 
committinK  any  act  of  violence  In  further- 
ance of  a  riot: 

and  who,  either  during  the  course  of  any 
such  travel  or  use  or  thereafter,  performs  or 
attempts  to  perform,  any  other  overt  act  for 
any  purpose  specified  in  Sub-paragraph  lA). 
(Bi.  iCi.  or  (Di  <.^f  this  paragraph,  .'•hall  be 
fined  not  more  than  iiooon  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

I  .say.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Justice 
Department  concludes  its  investigation  of 
those  who  were  there  to  incite  this  riot. 
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the  Attorney  Cieneral  of  the  Unitt-d 
States  has  no  alternative  but  to  prosecute 
these  people  under  the  Federal  law- 
Let  me  cite  to  you  from  this  mominK's 
Chicago  Tribune  an  article  by  Robert 
Wiednch 
He  says 

TOWEK   Tic  Km 
I  By   Robert   Wle<lrlch) 

Vow  It  can  be  told  A  secret  tape  recording 
m.ide  exHctly  i»  weelt  ago  ye«terdHV  bv  an 
undercover  man  gave  atithorltles  convlnclns! 
evidence  thm  the  Ylpple  leaders  Intended  to 
tear  Chicago  apart  no  matter  wtiat  the  cost 
In  lives  ,ind  property  On  that  Puesdav  morn- 
ing, some  of  the  .mtl-war  leaders  ,?athere<l  In 
a  stmthside  building  to  discuss  the  previous 
nights  Confrontation  Alth  police  ;n  Lincoln 
park  The  conversation  went  something  like 
this  Tlieae  Chicago  cops  are  soft  If  that 
had  been  New  York  cops,  they'd  have  busted 
our  heads  Its  gonna  h*  easy  to  take  these 
coppers  and  this  town  apart   ' 

it  was  this  information  tliat  prompted 
the  show  ,jf  fierce  that  night  In  Lincoln  park 
and  again  in  Wednesdav  In  Orant  park  It 
was  this  information  that  finally  convinced 
even  'he  most  -harltable  that  this  was  no 
peaceful  gnuip  that  would  pelt  Chicago  with 
flowers  ' 

Mr  Speaker,  this  was  no  u'roup  of 
idealists  who  came  to  Chicago  to  plead 
a  cause  and  exercise  their  right  of  dis- 
sent 

Ever>-  one  of  us  in  this  Chamber  holds 
sacred  the  right  of  Americans  to  the  right 
of  dissent  and  the  nght  of  free  speech 
But  I  think  It  IS  high  time  that  we  identi- 
fied these  people  for  what  they  were — 
urchconspirators  usmg  Chicago  as  the 
ba^i.s  tor  .m  internal  revolution 

Let  me  cite  to  you  an  excerj't  from  a 
column  written  bv  the  distinguished 
columnist  Drew  Pearson,  which  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

In  falrnt'ss  to  President  Johnson  It  should 
b«  noted  that  he  had  mtjlllgenoe  reports  that 
young  Communlsta  and  Ylppies  in  Chicago 
planned  to  whip  up  the  debate  over  Vietnam 
in  order  tu  iniiuence  the  truce  tallts  in  Paris 
This  was  the  reason  the  State  Department 
spokesman  issued  a  warning  to  North  Vlet- 
name'-.e  delegates  In  P.\ris  to  stay  out  of 
American  politics  .ind    ;et  on  with  the  talks 

One  intelligence  report  received  in  Wash- 
ington and  passed  on  to  'he  President  stated 
that  American  Communists  were  quarreling 
over  tactics;  that  Donald  Hamerqulst  the 
party's  co-jrdlnalor.  argued  that  street  ••  lo- 
ience  would  adversely  effect  d#n  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy s   chances   at  Chicago 

But  the  new  Left,  according  to  the  inlelll- 
ktence  repur'  wanted  to  rampage  In  the 
streets  and  :  >rce  a  confrontation  with  the 
police.  The  repercussions  around  the  world. 
they  argued,  wovild  demonstrate  the  strength 
of  peace  forces  md  help  North  Vietnamese 
negotiations  in    Pans 

This  was  exactly  what  happened  The  mili- 
tants staged  .1  peace  rally  that  was  never 
mtended  to  be  peaceful  They  waved  red 
flags,  shouted  obscenities  and  delit>erately 
pr  n  oked   .lashes  in  front  of  TV  lameras 

In  an  editorial  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 
In  pointing  out  those  who  Inciteu  the  not. 
also  called  for  an  investiization  and  ac- 
tion at  the  Federal  level  But  my  col- 
leagues, if  there  is  any  cjuestion  of  the  in- 
tent of  those  'Aho  'raveled  hundreds  of 
miles  to  come  to  Chicago,  crossing  State 
lines,  about  tearing  that  city  apart,  let 
us  look  at  the  August  19  edition  of  the 
very  highly  respected  business  weekly 
known.  Barron's  In  the  August  19 edition 
of  that  publication,  a  'Aeek  before  the 
convention,  Mr.  William  Good  and  Mr 


JefTrey  St  John  wrote:  "Ballots  or  Bul- 
leLs'?  Radical  Leftists  May  Trigger  Vio- 
lence Next  Week  In  Chicago  " 

This  article,  very  detailed,  pointed  out 
the  blueprint  of  what  the  hlppier-  had  in 
:nind  fur  Chicago 

I  say.  Mr  Speaker,  where  were  the 
pundits,  where  .vere  these  self-styled  na- 
tional commentators  who  .should  have 
read  the  Barron'.s  article  bi-fore  the  con- 
vention If  anyone  overreacted  it  was 
they  who  overreacted  to  the  incident  at 
Balboa  and  Michu-an  Certainly  it  oc- 
curs to  me  that  men  who  came  to  cover 
a  big  convention  like  this  should  have  a 
full  picture  of  the  pennieter  and  all  the 
probabilities 

.\11  nf  these  natiunal  commentators 
'.vore  placed  on  notice  as  to  what  plans 
these  agitators  had  The  Barron's  article 
points  out: 

T}\e  rough  blueprint  tor  disruption  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  was  spelled  out  at  a 
June  29  press  conference,  in  New  York  City, 
held  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Parade  Committee. 
On  hand  to  launch  the  Chicago-bound  Na- 
tional .Mobilization  Conaftilttee  iMOB)  was 
Us  chairman  and  leBtler  of  the  blotxly 
October  1967  March/im  the  Pentagon 
David  DelUnger.  who  Tikes  to  lall  himself  a 
non-Soviet  Commui^st  '  Present,  too.  was 
Tom  Hayden.  a  JoUnder  of  Students  for  a 
[>emcKrratic  Society  iSD.S),  who,  between  and 
since  trips  to  Hanoi  (with  tellow  traveling 
Yale  Professor  Staughton  Lynd  and  U  S.  Com- 
munist theoretician  Herbert  .^pthekerl.  has 
led  a  number  of  the  SDS  street  scenes 

In  light  of  this  type  of  information, 
certainly  the  mayor  of  Chicago  had 
every  ngiit  m  the  world  to  take  the  step 
he  did  when  they  were  .sending  up  these 
sunaLs  stating  what  they  planned  to  do. 
But  the  commentators  never  mentioned 
this  For  these  cominentalors  in  Chicago 
to  .show  in  20  or  30  sec:)nd5  .segments  only 
the  most  bizarre  picture  and  not  give  the 
full  facts,  in  my  judgment,  is  an  abuse  of 
a  responsibility. 

Damon  Runyon  once  said  that  an  ir- 
responsible reporter  at  a  typewriter  is 
more  dangerous  than  a  drunk  doctor  :n 
an  operating  iix)m  I  .submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  some  of  those  reixjrtlng  what 
happened  in  Chicago  last  week  reached 
the  very  /.enith  (if  irresponsibility  in 
American  journah.sm.  because  on  June 
-'9,  Mr  DelUnger  and  Mr  Tom  Hayden. 
a  founder  of  the  Students  for  Democratic 
Society,  and  Jerry  Rubin,  and  various 
others  clearly  stated  what  they  planned 
to  do  and  what  their  plans  were  durln,; 
the  Democratic  Convention,  and  these 
very  plans  w  ere  carried  out  almost  to  the 
letter 

Mr  Rubin  headed  up  the  Yipples  as 
well  as  the  Students  for  Democratic 
Society,  and  he  .said  time  and  again  their 
plan  was  to  tear  up  the  convention  and 
see  that  the  convention  never  took  off. 
These  people  arrogantly  boasted  there 
would  be  no  convention  in  Chicago 

I  >ay  to  the  Member.s.  its  fair  iind  hon- 
est people,  what  siiould  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago iiave  (i(jne  except  exactly  what  it 
did?  Had  Mayor  Daley  failed  to  take  ade- 
quate .-teps  he  wuuld  have  been  .severely 
cntici/ed  when  the  liotlng  started. 

It  Is  .significant  that  the  leaders  who 
came  to  Chicago  and  started  the  rampage 
in  Lincoln  Park,  which  then  moved  to 
Balboa  and  Michigan,  and  then  on  to  the 
Hilton  Hotel,  which  happened  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  Lugeni  McCarthy  and 


Vice  President  Humphrey  as  well  as  sev- 
eral other  delegations,  were  the  .same 
I)eople  we  read  about  who  led  the  marc ' 
on  the  Pentagon  last  year,  and  who  h-'. 
the  march  on  Columbia  University,  a;.  -. 
who  led  the  march  on  Grant  Station  ; 
New  York  City  and  tied  up  traffic  k. 
more  than  2  hours  They  boasted  in  print 
that  all  .)f  these  activities  were  a  prelude 
to  Chicago  They  were  testing  the  meth- 
ods and  .seeing  what  tiiey  could  do. 

I  want  to  read  one  significant  state- 
ment written  by  Mr.  Jerry  Rubin  in  the 
Village  Voice. 

This  i.s  what  this  young  fellow  wrote  ir. 
the  Villaee  Voice,  which  is  a  hippie  pub- 
lication, and  this  is  the  young  fellow  wli  > 
was  in  Chicago  and  arrested  by  the  Ch;- 
cago  ix)lice  and  charged  with  partici- 
pating in  a  riot: 

The  go.tl '  .■X  massive  white  revolutlonnr. 
youth  movement  which  working  In  parall' 
cooperation  with  the  rebellions  in  the  bla'  i 
communities  could  seriously  disrupt  thi 
country  and  thus  be  an  internal  catalyst  for 
a  breakdown  of  the  American  ability  and  will 
to  tight  guerrillas  overseas. 

He  wrote  further: 

Thus  defeated   .ibroiid   by   peasant   revolu- 
tionaries .md  disrupted  from  within  by  black 
and  whites    the  empire  of  the  United  Stati  - 
will  find  Itself  faced  with  rebellions  from  1  • 
different  directions. 

Here  are  the  blueprints  of  what  wa,'^ 
going  on  and  what  was  planned  for  Cl,.- 
cago   I  am  putting  in  the  Record  todnv 
the    entire    article    which    appeared    in 
Barron's,  .so  that  those  who  have  .some 
lingering  doubts  may  know   what  wei 
the  intentions  of  those  who  crossed  t!  ■■ 
state  lines  and  why  it  was  neces.sary  t-  : 
Chicauo  to  use  every  means  iwssible  • 
deal  with  this  insurrection : 
Ballots  or  Bcllets'' — Radical  Ijiktists  May 
Trigger  Viollnce  NrxT  Week  in  Chicago 
(By  Winiam  GfKXl  and  Jeffrey  St.  John) 
TTils  week,  .is  all  the  world  knows.  Demo 
crais   and     democrats"   of   every   stripe   v.!'; 
begin    making    their   way    to    Chicago     Res.- 
dents  iif  the  Windy  City  may  be  forgiven  :: 
they   regard   the   prospect   with   mixed   emo- 
tions, for  If  nothing  else  things  (Ught  to  br 
livelier  during  il.e  party's  National  Conven- 
tion   than    they    were    for    Republicans    fit 
Miami    Bea.-h   a    fortnight   ago    To   be- sure 
the  name  'if  Splro  Agnew.  If  "not  a   house- 
hold word"   i  as  the  OOP.  V'lce  Presldentl..: 
candidate  was  happy  to  udmltl ,  did  turn  ou; 
to   be   something  of  a  sputtering  hombshf 
when    It    first    was    dropped,    several    mili« 
away  In   ,i  Miami  ghetto,  meanwhile    blnck> 
and   whites   were  shooting  It   up  over  Issues 
none    too   distinct    but     apparently,    not   re- 
lated to  the  jiresence  of  Mr    Agnew  and  hb 
fellow    v!slt<"'rvi    across    the    bay     In    peneral 
calm  and  sunshine  prevailed  at  Miami  Beacl^ 
By    contrast.    Chicago    promises    to    be   boti; 
windy  and  liot 

THE    YIPPIES    ARE    COMING 

Upwards  t  f  100  000  militant  radicals,  rang- 
ing from  student  groups  and  so-called  Yip- 
ples to  out-and-out  Black  Power  zealots,  are 
expected  to  converge  on  the  convention  sit'' 
Security  precautions  approaching  those  •' 
a  police  state  have  been  Implemented  bv 
Democratic  chiefs  at  the  city,  state  and 
federal  level  Nevertheless,  reports  persist 
that  a  carefully  organized  civic  disturbanr.- 
of  major  (perhaps  unprecedented)  propor- 
tions will  be  touched  off  by  :\  handful  ■ '■ 
self-styled  American  Marxists. 

The  city  that  almost  burned  down  once 
before  makes  an  imlnous  convention  site 
for  the  party  in  power  today  Such  Incen- 
diary   plans    for     revolutionary    disruption, 
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after  all,  are  set  against  a  backdrop  of  racial 
violence  that  Mayor  Richard  Daley's  dedi- 
cated legions  somehow  have  been  unable  to 
control;  prominent  among  the  city's  trouble- 
making  groups  are  the  so-called  Blackstone 
Rangers,  of  recent  contempt-of-Congress  no- 
toriety Adding  fuel  to  the  fire  In  the  next 
few  cii'.ys  IS  sure  to  be  a  delegate-seating 
challenge  from  the  rump  Loyal  Democrats 
of  Mississippi,  headed  by  Charles  Evers  (and 
backed  by  Hubert  Humphrey) .  There  is  every 
indlcHtloii.  then,  that  the  white  radicals  now 
heading  for  Chlcogo  hope  their  scheme  of 
disruption  will  Ignite  widespread  rioting, 
looting  and  sniping  on  a  scale  dwarfing  that 
nf   recent    incidents  in   Cleveland  or  Miami. 

If  all  this  comes  as  a  rude  shock.  It 
shouldii't  Tlie  intentions  and  goals  of  do- 
mestic Marxist  revolutionaries  have  been  well 
dix-umented  i  In  Barron's,  for  example,  by 
Alice  Wldener  and  other  •(^Titers) .  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  such  warnings  largely  have  been 
Ignored  by  government  and  the  communica- 
tions media  The  Democrats  in  convention 
assembled  cotild  Tmd  their  chickens  coming 
home  to  roost,  since  the  target  will  be  the 
very  party  which  has  held  sway  in  Washing- 
ton since  US  riots  began  breaking  out  five 
years  ago  On  the  iinofflclal  agenda  at  Chi- 
cago, therefore  may  be  the  first  brutal  at- 
tempt by  American  radicals  to  force  political 
decisions  throtigii  mob  violence,  or  the  threat 
of  It-  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase  In  Amer- 
ica's revolutionary  war  of  the  'Sixties. 

The  rough  blueprint  for  disruption  at  the 
Demcxratlc  Convention  was  spelled  out  at  a 
June  L'9  press  conference.  In  New  'York  City, 
held  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Parade  Committee. 
On  hand  to  launch  the  Chicago-bound  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  (MOB)  was 
Its  chairman— and  leader  of  the  bloody  Oc- 
tober 1967  March  on  the  Pentagon — David 
DelUnger,  who  likes  to  call  himself  "a  non- 
Soviet  Commtinlst."  Present,  too.  was  Tom 
Hayden.  a  founder  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic .'Society  (.SDS).  who.  between  and  since 
trips  to  Hanoi  i  with  fellow  traveling  Yale 
Professor  Staughton  Lynd  and  U.S.  Commu- 
nist theoretician  Herbert  Aptheker),  has  led 
a  number  of  the  SDS  street  scenes. 

MAKING     mob's    SCENE 

MOB'S  battle  plan  is  as  simple  as  it  is  sinis- 
ter; the  aim  is  to  bring  convention  machinery 
to  a  halt  for  "falling  to  serve  the  human 
needs  of  the  people."  Helping  in  this  en- 
deavor •will  be  the  hippie-derivative  group 
called  Ylppies  Jerry  Rubin,  the  head  Ylpple, 
doubles  »s  leader  of  the  Peking-leaning  Pro- 
^;resslve  Labor  Party  (PLP)  and  was  Del- 
Unger's  "co-project  director"  for  last  year's 
Pentagon  ;iflalr. 

PLP  boasts  a  record  of  achievements  and 
.-taled  goals  all  its  own.  First,  its  vice  chair- 
man. Willi, im  Epton.  got  liimself  convicted 
for  inciting  the  1964  Harlem  riots.  Second, 
PLP  appears  to  be  muscling  into  control  of 
SDS  by  mfiltraUon.  pushing  out  many  of  the 
well-meaning  but  "misguided"  (non-Marx- 
ist) members.  Third,  as  its  national  student 
organizer  Jeft  Gordon,  bluntly  told  the  radi- 
cal newsweekly  Guardian  (July  6,  1968) ;  "We 
in  the  PLP  are  inspired  by  revolutionaries 
all  over  the  world  who  use  ( Marxism -Lenin- 
ism) successfully  to  win  Socialism.  Yes,  in 
'his  context  we  are  very  proud  to  be  'Peking- 
oriented  ■  Our  orientation  is  for  smashing 
state  power  of  US  imperialism  and  replacing 
It  w1tli  the  working  class." 

rHE    FLOWER    CHILDREN 

But  are  the  Ylppies  an  extension  of  PLP? 
Not  quite,  as  New  York's  underground  pub- 
lication East  Village  Other"  has  reported. 
They  '  are  the  children  of  the  middle  class; 
I  hlldren  who  refuse  to  'grow  up,'  refuse  to 
accept  the  world  their  parents  created.  The 
Ylppies  have  had  whlte-mlddle-class  Amer- 
ica, and  they  didn't  like  it."  To  many  ob- 
servers, the  hippie  sub-culture,  popularized 
as  benign  by  the  mass  media,  sooner  or  later 
had  to  drop  In  on  active  radical  jKDlltlcs, 


Ylppies  got  into  the  act  last  March  20,  with 
a  "Yip-in"  at  New  York  s  bustling  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Boldly  blocking  pnssengers 
and  trains,  while  battling  police.  5,000  Ylpple.s 
disrupted  the  station  lor  two-and-a-half 
hours  Some  oliservers  have  suggested  that 
the  "Ylp-ln"  was  a  dry  run  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  since  Jerry  Rubin  even 
then  had  been  writing  about  his  plan  to  dis- 
rupt the  Chicago  conclave.  Recently,  the 
Ylpple  oince  confided  that  It  hopes  to  put 
10,000  estwhlle  flower  clilldren  into  the 
Windy  City.  Rennle  Davis.  MOB  coordinator 
and  a  DelUnger  associate,  said  in  a  teleplioiie 
interview  that  Rubin's  group  is  "closely  co- 
operating" with  the  MOB 

Silly-sounding  as  all  this  m:(y  seem,  a 
closer  look  at  what  MOB  and  Ylppies  plan  lor 
the  Democrats  can  dispel  any  humor  In  the 
situation.  Indeed,  it  must  be  cavising  the 
stoical  Mayor  Daley  to  shudder  Tom  Hayden 
spelled  things  out  in  his  June  "29  press  con- 
ference, as  quoted  by  Guardian.  We  are 
planning  tactics  of  prolonged  direct  action 
to  put  heat  on  the  government  and  its  polit- 
ical party."  In  New  Left  rhetoric,  "direct 
action"  can  Include  street  barricading,  fire 
bombing,  seizure  of  buildings  and  massive 
confrontations  with  the  police.  Last  spring's 
siege  of  Columbia  University,  which  Hayden 
helped  to  lead,  hinted  at  what's  to  come  for 
Chicago. 

"We  realize  that  it  will  be  no  picnic."  Hay- 
den says,  "but  responsibility  for  any  violence 
that  develops  lies  with  the  autliorities.  not 
the  demonstrators  "  Hayden  me.ins.  of  course, 
that  Chicago  police  must  not  stop  lils  shock 
troops  if  they  invade  the  convention  hall. 
block  traffic  or  make  exits  and  entrances  im- 
possible. Such  tactics,  refined  at  Columbia, 
were  tested  first  at  the  Pentagon.  Here's  how 
a  national  newsmagazine  described  the  ear- 
lier scene:  "An  assault  squad  wielding  clubs 
and  ax  handles  probed  the  rope  barriers  in 
front  of  the  Pentagon  entrances,  taunting 
and  testing  white-hatted  federal  marshals 
who  stood  in  close  line.  After  90-odd  minutes 
of  steadily  rising  invective  and  rolling  around 
in  the  north  parking  lot  of  the  Pentagon,  fly- 
ing wedges  of  demonstrators  surged  toward 
the  less  heavily  defended  press  entrances." 
Ten  of  the  "peace  protestors"  actually 
managed  to  penetrate  the  Pentagon.  With 
their  ranks  greatly  swelled  In  Chicago,  how 
many  more  might  gain  access  to  the  conven- 
tion floor,  even  physically  taking  It  over? 
More  than  ii  hundred  anti-war  groups  mus- 
tered for  the  march  on  the  Pent;(Ron  pro- 
duced a  mob  force  estimated  at  55.000  For 
Chicago,  that  number  easily  could  double  or 
treble.  On  June  29.  both  DelUnger  and  Hay- 
den stated  that  most  of  the  organizations 
present  at  the  Pentagon  will  return  for  the 
Convention  The  latter-day  Yippies.  for  their 
part,  marshalled  5,000  at  Grand  Central.  How 
many  can  they  dredge  up  in  a  nationwide 
effort,  presumably  recruited  from  New  York, 
San  Francisco.  Boston  and  other  hippie 
haunts?  All  told,  the  mottley  crowd  con- 
verging on  Chicago  could  number  a  Quarter- 
million. 

"East  Village  Other"  has  given  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  Yipples.  at  least,  have  in  mind, 
Aa  a  starter,  brothers  and  sisters  dressed  in 
Viet  Cong  garb  will  go  "electioneering." 
shaking  hands  in  mimicry  of  bourgeois  poli- 
ticians. Others  even  will  go  to  work,  if  only 
temporarily,  "Yipples  plan  to  paint  their  Mrs 
like  taxlcabs.  pick  tip  delegates  and  drop 
them  off  In  Wisconsin,"  observes  the  under- 
ground publication.  "We  are  Infiltrating  the 
hotels  "With  bellboys  and  cooks.  We  are  also 
infiltrating  the  press."  Sound  like  innocent 
child's  play  for  the  flower  children?  "The 
Democrats."  reports  E.VO.,  "will  probably 
have  to  travel  from  hotel  to  convention  hall 
by  helicopter." 

Last  November  16.  Jerry  Rubin  summed  up 
the  strategy  for  disruption,  in  The  Village 
Voice,  with  this  clarion  call:  "See  you  next 
August   in   Chicago   at   the   Democratic   Na- 


tional Convention  Bring  pot  fake  delegates' 
cards,  smokebombs.  costumes,  blood  to 
throw,  and  all  kinds  of  Interesting  props, 
.Also  football  helmets." 

NO    TEA    PARTY? 

It's  clear  that  Chicago  Is  in  for  something 
more  serious  than  a  panty  raid  Tlie  possi- 
bility of  arotislng  ghetto  violence,  moreover, 
is  quite  real.  Here's  Rubin,  in  The  Village 
Voice:  "The  goal?  A  ma.ssive  white  revolu- 
tionary youth  movement  which,  working  in 
parallel  cooperation  with  the  rebellions  In 
the  black  commtinities.  could  .'eriously  dis- 
rupt this  country,  and  thus  be  an  internal 
cauilyst  for  a  breakdown  oi  the  American 
ability  and  will  to  fight  guerrillas  overseas. 
Thus  defeated  abroad  by  peasant  revolu- 
tionaries, and  disrupted  from  wltliin  by 
blaclcs  and  whites,  the  empire  of  the  United 
States  will  find  itself  faced  with  rebellions 
from  15  different  direction.s.'" 

Further,  according  to  Hayden.  "in  the 
future  it  is  conceivable  that  students  will 
threaten  destruction  of  buildings  as  the  last 
deterrent  '  )  police  attacks."  It  follows  that 
both  Rtibin  ;ir.d  Haydeti  .ictnally  need  the 
police,  to  oppjs"  the  r;idlral.s  in  a  lorceful 
crinfront;ition  No  longer  pretending  concern 
with  simple  issues  (like  Columljia's  educa- 
tion reform  or  (jpposinon  to  the  draft  i.  their 
interest  is  in  the  Inciting  of  violence  as  a 
political  weapon  Such  tactics,  not  Inciden- 
i:illy.  also  tend  to  gain  new  recruits  to  their 
r.inlts.  .^fter  .'^D.s'  June  cfinventlon.  FBI  Dl- 
rect'>r  J.  Edgar  Homer  "b.served  tiiat  a  ".sabo- 
tage-explosive W'ork.=ihop  even  discus.sed  the 
filler  points  of  firing  Molotov  rir-ktiils  Irom 
shotguns,  as  well  as  simllnr  forms  of  .so-crOled 
defense  measures  that  rrnild  be  \ised  in  de- 
fiance of  police  action  " 

The  new  development  within  the  whlt.e 
r.idlcal  camp  not  only  points  to  violence,  but 
also  to  the  "glory  of  death"  m  "confrontu- 
tions"  on  Ijehalf  of  the  "cause,"  If  this  seems 
a  dubious  asstim.ption,  here's  what  the  New- 
Left  publication.  Ramparts,  had  to  s;iy  about 
the  Pentagon  riot;  "Objectively  speaking, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  that  could  liave  hap- 
pened .  .  .  would  l:.'ive  l^een  for  somebody 
to  have  been  killed  Ffr  .American  soldiers  to 
\\'we  shot  unarmed  .American  clvili:ins  exer- 
cising their  right  of  lre<>  speech  wnuki  have 
been  a  blow  from  which  tiie  .Administration 
could  never  recover." 

CHILDRENlS    C  Rf.SADE 

Dragged  into  this  potentially  Draconian 
Tilghtmare  may  be  Senator  Eugene  McCar- 
t;)y"s  youthful  h.orde  of  idealistic  sup- 
porters— the  celebrated  "Children's  Cru- 
.'■ade."  While  many  adult  McCarthy  boosters 
are  :'ware  ff  the  MOB  and  Yipple  threat,  few 
i,f  the  well-meaning  college  students  .seem 
willing  to  believe  they  cou'.d  be-'.'ime  unwit- 
ting p.awns  iThere"s  evidence  that  .Senator 
McCarthy  does:  la.st  week  he  rucked  them  all 
to  stay  liome  and  "demonstrate  in  your  own 
cities"  His  self-appointed  field  leaders.  AUard 
LowerLst.ein,  indicated  lie  wouldn't  take 
orders  cf  that  sort,  i 

Great  numbers  of  these  young  people  al- 
most certainly  will  go  to  Chicago  Clinton 
Deveaux,  McCarthy's  convention  coordina- 
tor, has  indicated  that  a  Life  magazine  esti- 
mate of  one  million  McCarthyites  in  Chicago 
was  too  low;  until  recently,  he  had  hopes 
tor  1'..  or  even  two  million.  "Anybody  that 
wants  to  go  will  go."  shrugs  another  staffer. 
"If  they  have  to  beg  or  borrow  their  way. 
There  will  be  more  people  than  that  cit> 
has  every  seen  These  are  kids  who  slept  on 
desks  and  who  actually  went  hungry  during 
the  New  York  primary" 

Emotionally,  the  campaign  is  do-or-die  for 
many  of  McCarthys  young  people  However 
misplaced  their  response,  it  nonetheless 
makes  for  still  another  potentlaUy  explosive 
threat  overhanging  the  Convention.  Al- 
though McCarthy's  kids  may  be  non-violent 
In  nature,  the  JcMowers  of  DelUnger,  Rubin  tt 
Co.  plan  to  try  enlisting  the  McCarthy  sup- 
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pf>rter8  In  their  disruption,  by  means  of  "pr«- 
ronven'l  n  '  demonstrations  In  favor  of  the 
Mlniie8<ita  Senator 

If  McCarthy  Uiaea  hlg  bid  for  the  nomina- 
tion, what  happens'  His  youthful  followers 
likely  would  conclude  that  "the  system  18 
corrupt  •■  Those  radical  pre-conventlon  agi- 
tations then  could  evolve  Into  ;i  "protest 
march."  which  In  turn  rould  mushroom  into 
fuU-blown  riot  Some  McCarthy  activists  al- 
ready have  threatened  tii  "dl.srupt"  ir  Vice 
President  Humphrey  Is  the  nominee  Pete 
Himill.  m  The  Village  Voice  (June  20 1 
warned  "It  Is  as  simple  as  this  It  must 
be  McCarthy,  because  it  can  t  be  Humphrey. 
If  the  Central  Committee  .  the  Demucratlc 
Convention  delegates)  gives  us  Humphrey 
anyv^iy  we  can  drift  Into  quietism,  and  tend 
our  private  garden,  or  we  can  dianipt.  dis- 
rupt, disrupt  ■ 

I  submit  to  my  colleaeue.s  that  here  we 
ha\e  the  two  muredient.s  i-iece.s.sary  for 
Frderal  pro.st-cution.  We  have  flr.st  of  all 
the  intent  spread  acros.s  the  record.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  set  the  transcript  of  the 
June  29  prpss  conference  and  get  the 
wrttlni^s  of  the.se  men  in  the  various  pub- 
lications, the  articles  appearing  under 
their  nrermes.  and  we  have  the  intent — 
the  Intent  to  come  to  Chlcai^o  and  to 
incite  and  to  participate  not  only  in  riots, 
but  in  revolution  and  anarchy  Then  we 
have  the  arrest  m  Chicago  of  these 
people  So  there  is  no  question  about 
their  presence  there  We  have  them  ar- 
rested and  iKioked  In  Chicaso.  So  I  say 
we  have  the  two  ingredients  necessary 
to  meet  the  test  of  the  Federal  law 
We  have  the  intent  and  the  actual  e.xecu- 
tion,  I  say  that  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  can  perform  a  ?reat  duty  for 
the  people  of  America  by  engatiint;  in 
this  prosecution  forthwith,  for  there  is 
no  question  m  my  mind  that  unless  we 
stop  this  traffic  of  exporting  riots  acro.<« 
State  lines  we  are  ^oin:,'  to  have  this 
kind  of  dk'sension  and  riotiny  all  over 
this  country. 

The  Chicasjo  Daily  News  in  an  excel- 
lent editorial,  which  I  am  goinK  to  place 
in  the  Record,  also  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  100  policemen  were  injured — several 
seriously  This  hardly  supports  the  u'en- 
eralization  that  all  we  had  in  Chicago 
was  a  bunch  of  club-happy  cops  beatina 
innocent  and   defenseless  children 

The  Dally  News  editorial  follows: 
Thkre  s  A.nothf.r  Side 

Chicago  emerges  badly  scarred  from  t.le 
convention  th.it  w.ia  viewed  :n  advance  with 
such  high  hupes  Around  tne  world,  stories, 
pictures  and  commentaries  have  focused  on 
headcracUng  and  tear  gas  In  Chicago  fi 
streets  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  everything 
else  that  was  goinx  on  this  week.  Not  since 
the  days  of  Ai  Capone,  when  Chicago  became 
a  worldwide  synonym  for  gangster,  has  the 
city  been  seen  In  such  a  bHd  light 

We  have  s<ild  before,  and  say  again,  that 
much  of  what  went  on  here  was  inexcusable, 
that  the  police  overreacted  to  provocation, 
and  that  the  hard-line  attitude  of  the  city 
administration,  beginning  with  Mayor  Daley 
bears  a  large  burden  of  blame  The  Investi- 
gations launched  by  various  governmental 
agencies  should  be  thorough  and  spare  no 
feelings  m  digging  to  the  bottom  of  the  dis- 
graceful  Incidents  that  marred  the  week 

That  being  said,  !s  there  another  side  to 
the  story^  We  believe  there  Is  And  it  is  Im- 
portant to  the  life  of  the  city-  as  well  as  Its 
reputation — that  It  be  noted  We  urKe  the 
Investigators  to  consider  well  these  f.acts 

Various  radical  groups  had  declared  war  on 
the  Democratic  convention — and  the  City  of 
Chicago— long  ago   Their  plans  were  detailed 


and  dirty  Security  precautions  had  to  be  of 
an  order  uy  meet  any  contingency  including 
attempts  at  uuasslnatlon.  Tet  In  spite  of  all 
the  ugly  clashes,  no  shots  were  ftred  and  no 
one  was  killed 

The  hard-core  dissidents  (doubtless  a  mi- 
nority amom;  the  protesters,  but  there  just 
the  .tame  I  did  everything  possible  to  pro- 
voke police  att.(cka.  preferably  In  full  view 
of  the  TV  cameras  Unfortunately  the  police. 
In  thwarting  their  other  alms,  handed  these 
revolutionaries  a  victory  on  this  score 

More  than  100  polloemen  were  Injured. 
several  seriously  This  hardly  supports  the 
generalization  that  all  we  had  In  Chicago  was 
a  bunch  of  club-happv  Cdps  beating  In- 
nocent and  defen.sele.sa  kids 

The  provocation  took  bizarre  forms  Police 
were  showered  with  human  Hlth  and  sprayed 
with  corrosive  oven-cleaner  During  such 
attacks,  obscenities  filled  the  air— a  tech- 
nique designed  to  insure  that  TV  and  radio 
could   not   broadcast   that  part  of   the  story 

The  list  could  go  on  And  while  none  of 
these  things  can  wholly  excuse  those  police- 
men who  lost  their  heads  or  revealed  a  l.itent 
streak  of  sadism,  they  go  far  to  explain  what 
happened 

Obviously  the  need  is  great  for  a  re- 
examination of  attitudes  and  values  by  the 
cltv  adnunlstratlon  and  the  police  depart- 
ment But  many  of  the  critics  have  over- 
reacted in  their  way  Just  as  some  policemen 
overreacted  in  theirs  In  demanding  more 
understanding  on  the  part  of  Mayor  Daley 
and  others,  they  .should  try  on  their  part  to 
understand  men  who  bore  the  burden  of 
defending  their  city.  Us  visitors,  and  them- 
selves 

There  is  a  ureat  deal  of  talk  about  the 
arrest  by  Chicaso  police  of  some  people 
on  the  15th  tloor  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  My 
colleagues.  I  was  there.  I  was  there,  and 
I  stood  in  front  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  at 
4  o'clock  that  mornin«.  and  unly  by  the 
^•race  of  God  I  am  here  today,  becau.se 
15  feet  away  from  me  one  of  tho.se  bi« 
water  tuRs,  tjlass  water  pitchers  that  are 
used  m  the  hotel,  full  of  water  came 
crashini,'  down  from  the  15th  floor  and 
was  smashed  to  smithereens  The  water 
and  the  ulass  splinters  hit  me  and  some 
of  the  policemen  standing  beside  me 
when  we  were  talkinp  about  this. 

So  do  not  tell  me  this  was  some  inno- 
cent little  t^roup  on  the  15th  tUyov  These 
were  people  up  there  dropping;  ail  sorts 
of  objects  on  the  militap.'.  on  the  soldiers, 
on  the  press,  on  the  police  Why,  they 
reached  the  height  of  indignity  when 
they  filled  beer  cans  with  human  waste 
and  threw  them  out  the  window  at  our 
soldiers  policing  the  Hilton  Hotel  along 
Michigan  Avenue 

How  much  indignity  are  the  American 
people  to  suffer  before  we  take  some 
positive  .steps  against  these  agitators? 

1  want  to  put  in  the  Record  today  also 
an  article  about  how  one  of  the  Chicago 
policemen  infiltrated  the  ranlcs  of  the 
hippies  He  i-rew  a  beard  and  learned  the 
lingo  and  the  lingo  of  the  .\merican 
hippies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  learned 
his  lesson  so  well  he  became  a  bodyguard 
for  Jerry  Rubin,  and  for  3  days  they 
were  very  i^ood  friends 

This  policeman.  Officer  Pierson.  then 
told  all  of  us  of  tlie  conspiracy  that  Wiu> 
being     cooked  up"  in  these  hippy  lanks 

I  submit  and  I  underscore  and  I  em- 
phasize, these  were  not  innocent  little 
idealists  who  do  not  like  war;  these  were 
hardened,  trained,  dedicated  anarchists 
determined  to  destroy  the  very  workings 
of  this  great  Republic   Why,  the  tactics 


and  the  techniques  they  used  m  Chicago 
approximated  the  Vietcoiit;.  Golf  ball.s 
Willi  nails  in  them  were  being  hurled  at 
the  police  We  have  not  even  read  ol 
the.sp  atrocities  in  South  Vietnam  .n  the 
hands  of  the  Vietcong.  They  all  cnme 
from  the  same  cloth 

I  think  It  is  time  th;.-  Cduntry  realized 
this  was  not  some  small  innocent  move- 
ment. Tins  was  the  !)(•.■  ;;:ning.  if  they 
get  away  with  It.  of  ,i  ina.^.-.ive  effort  in 
this  country  to  destroy  the  very  fabric 
of  this  Republic. 

So  I  want  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
transcript  of  the  remarks  of  Officer 
Plerscjn  I  want  you  to  read  the  article 
which  .ippeared  in  the  Chic.i'-io  .Ameri- 
can, which  follows; 

How   Chicago   Cop   Got   Vippie   Plans 

I  By  Jack  Vanderinyni 
We  .ire  beyond  communism,   now    There 
are  iuch  things  .is  anarchists,  you  know" 

Jerry  Rubin,  self-styled  revolutionary  and 
"martyr"  for  the  radical  new  left,  was  speak- 
ing at  a  hastily  called  news  conference  in 
Grant  park 

Rubin.  26.  founder  of  the  Youth  Inter- 
national party  (Ylpplesl,  was  only  hours  out 
of  the  Cook  county  Jall  where  he  had  been 
confined  under  S25.000  bond  since  Wednes- 
day on  many  cnarges.  IncludlnR  sollcttatloii 
to  commit  mob  .ictlon.  resisting  arrest  .md 
dl-sorderly  conduct 

BLA.MED    FOR    STARTING    IT 

Police  blame  Rubin,  formerly  .if  Berkeley. 
Cal  and  now  a  New  York  resident,  of  fo- 
menting the  4  day.s  of  disturbances  which 
plagtied  the  Democratic  National  convention 
here 

Rubin  smiled  tightly  thru  his  .scragglv 
•Jnust.iche  and  stubble  of  a  beard  when  he 
w.as  asked  if  the  disturbances  served  any 
useful  purpose 

'I  think  we  defeated  Humphrey  and 
started  the  .American  revolution  I  think  the 
election  will  disrupt  itself  When  you  run 
two  Idiots,  you  eventually  will  have  to  turn 
to  military  force.  ' 

Rubins  eyes  blazed  .md  he  tossed  his  head 
angrilv  his  shoulder-length  hair  in  disarray 
at  the  mention  of  Mavor  Daley  and  the 
Chicago  police. 

INCOMMUNICADO.    HE    SAYS 

'I'm  accusing  the  police  of  kidnaping  me 
I  was  walking  peacefviUy  when  they  grabbed 
me  They  held  me  incommunicado  and  .said 
I  was  personally  responsible  for  the  street 
disturbances  ' 

Surrounded  by  subordinates  equally  as 
shabby  and  ;n  need  of  baths,  the  Yipple 
leader  called  (or  the  .mnvor's  resignation 

"The  cops  sent  a  spy.  Patrolman  Robert 
Pierson.  to  Induce  our  people  into  action 
which  would  enable  police  to  clobber  them 
He  was  sent  Into  the  park  to  frame  me,  '  the 
revolutionary  claimed. 

In  a  copyrighted  story  today,  the  Chlcag  ■ 
Tribune  told  of  Plerson's  activities  .is  an  un- 
dercover agent  who  Infiltrated  the  YIpples 
and  kept  police  informed  of  their  battle 
plans. 

Pierson  risked  his  life  to  gain  Rubins  con- 
Hdence  He  was  so  successful  that  he  became 
Rubin's    bodyguard    and    confidante. 

NOTICED   nv   RANGER 

.\  member  of  the  Blackstone  Ranger.-- 
street  gang  recognized  Pierson.  forcing  him 
to   flee   from    the   wrath    of    the   mob 

Police  sources  said  that  Pierson  provided 
them  with  Invaluable  information  about  the 
plans  for  demonstrations  and  violence. 

Among  the  most  .surprising  statement 
from  Pierson  was  that  national  television 
networks  kept  In  close  contact  with  demon- 
strators and  told  them  where  the  TV 
cameras  would  be  located  so  that  the  Yip- 
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pies  could  ^et  llio  most  coverage  of  their 
chaos. 

Pierson  said  the  networks  phoned  the 
Chicago  headqu.irters  ol  Students  lor  a 
Democratic  Society  .ind  provided  such  In- 
lormatlon  to  jjass  on  to  the  Yipples  in  the 
parks  and  on  the  street 

Pierson  grow  a  be.ird,  ixniijlu  old  clothes, 
.md  a&.sumed  the  name  ot  Robert  |Blg  Man] 
I^vln.  He  -said  he  .s;iw  many  YIpples  and 
motorcycle    gang    members    using    narcotics. 

To  display  his  "toughness,  '  Pierson 
taunted  police,  wius  clubbed,  and  -served  as 
a  personal  musclenian  to  Rubin  to  gain  the 
.■ontldfiico   of    the   shaggy   provokers. 

He  pretended  to  take  narcotics,  drank  with 
voutli  gangs,  and  even  tossed  rocks  and 
bottles  at  police 

"My  aim  was  bad,  iho,"  said  Pierson,  who 
liiis  been  with  the  police  department  since 
1959. 

From  inforinalion  pieced  together  by  Pier- 
son, It  appeared  that  the  Yipples  planned  all 
along  to  m.ike  their  .-^tand  in  Grant  park, 
rather  than  Lincoln  park,  where  they  started 
•he  trouble  early  in  the  week. 

WOfU)    HAVE   RIOTED 

If  the  Yipples  were  jntshed  out  of  Lin- 
coln i)ark,  Rubin  had  ordered  them  to  spread 
into  the  streets  ,ind  riot,  according  to  Pier- 
son. 

At  his  news  conference  yesterday,  Rubin 
said  that  he  "porsonally  planned  no  more 
demonstrations   at   this   time   in  Chicago." 

Rubin  was   asked  vshat  Ylppies  stand  for. 

"We're  for  a  system  of  no  private  owner- 
ship of  gigantic  utilities,  a  -system  where 
.\merica  could  not  control  the  private  re- 
sources of  the  world   ' 

Does  this  substantiate  Mayor  Daley's 
charge  that  the  Yipple  movement  Is  com- 
munist-mspired  -ilid  supported? 

"Daley  knows  that  communism  is  Involved 
'.n  everything  in  the  world,  '  Rubin  said, 

I  am  also  putting  in  the  Record  today 
a  story  of  the  bizarre  weapons  used  by 
these  protesters,  in  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  of  equipment 
aid  techniques  and  methods  that  defy 
imagination. 

I  tell  you.  there  is  not  an  American 
in  this  country  whose  conscience  is  not 
boiling  over  at  what  was  going  on  at  the 
iiands  of  ihese  .self-styled  conspirators 
mamst  this  country. 

I  hope  my  friends  and  my  colleagues 
will  read  this  Sun-Times  article  which 
follows: 

Bizarre  Weapons  Used  bv  Protesters 

Chicago  Police  Department  confiscated 
more  than  100  weapons,  mostly  homemade, 
from  dem--jnstrators  last  week,  a  police  cap- 
tain said  Ttiesday. 

Coindr,    Charles    Pepp    of    the    Prairie    Av. 
District    described    some    of    the    objects    as 
bizarre." 

More  than  60  per  rent  of  them  will  be  used 
.IS  evidence  in  c.i«es  relating  to  the  demon* 
.siratlons  durint;  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  he  f.ild. 

fVFN    A    BLOWCrN 

Pepp  made  .in  mventory  of  some  of  the 
objects  recovered.  Ijut  emphasized  that  his 
remarks  were  based   only  on  a  sample. 

.^mong  the  most  unusual,  he  said,  were  a 
Slass  jar  containing  black  widow  spiders,  a 
-word  cane,  and   a   blowgun  with  darts. 

The  spiders  were  seized  after  one  of  them 
■VLis  thrown  through  the  window  of  an  auto 
iielonglng  to  a  r.tilroad  employe,  according  to 
police,  .Apparently  the  demonstrator  thought 
'.he  employe   was  a  policeman. 

Demonstrators  near  720  S.  Michigan  had 
•he  sword  cane.  The  police  crime  laboratory 
;3  .malv'zlng  .i  substance  found  on  the  points 
of  darts  recovered  with  the  blowgun,  Pepp 


said.  No  firearm.s  were  found  on  the 
demonstrators. 

However,  police  lound  .i  bottle  top  with 
a  wick  attached,  presumably  from  .i  bottle 
that  contained  (jasolme. 

The  only  explosive  turned  up  so  l,.r  were 
"some  foreign  shells"  taken  from  one  In- 
dividual Pepp  said  addlnp: 

stones    and    lioTTLFS 

■Mostly  we  f^ot  stones,  rocks  and  glass 
bottles-  used   as  missiles  " 

Some  ol  the  otlier  objects  "were  weapons 
created  out  of  things  intended  lir  ;iiio!hrr 
purpose,"  accordlup   ;o   Pep;) 

F(T  example,  police  confiscated  rubber 
balls  and  i;oU  b.ills  with  10-penny  tuiils 
forced  through  them,  a  jiiece  ol  metal  with 
nails  attached  to  it  and  .i  piece  of  wood 
with  a  razor  blade  .-ittached.  I'epp  .^ald  The 
last  item  was  Inscribed  -.vlth  the  word 
"peace " 

.STINK     U  1MH-- 

More  than  .i  dozen  knives,  inrUiding  a  but- 
ter knile  sharpened  into  a  ceadiv  weapon, 
and  some  straii^ht  razors  ;tlsi>  were  lotnui 
he  said. 

Several  items  that  could  be  used  as  jtink 
bombs  were  obtained  during  arrests.  They 
included  some  vials  .md  .i  h.ilf-gallon  con- 
tainer of  butyric  acid  reported  to  have  Ijeen 
used  to  create  a  terrible  odor  in  hotel  lobbies. 

Taken  from  another  demonstrator  was  .m 
aerosol  can  "with  contents  that  '•ould  act  as 
a  stink  bomb,"  and  -i  pair  of  sclssorr  to  punc- 
ture the  can,  according  to  police 

Other  objects  included  a  three-inch  ball 
of  lead  that  police  said  was  hurled  at  a  po- 
liceman in  Lincoln  Park,  and  a  hunk  of  re- 
inforced concrete  i-.sed,  police  said,  to  )}rpak 
a  policeman's  jaw. 

There  also  were  half  a  rolling  i)in  lillcd 
with  lead,  and  staple  nails  taped  togetb.er 
"that  could  be  tised  as  a  weajjon  and  is 
sometimes  called  a  guerrilla  iriiiie,  '  jjolice 
said. 

In  the  week  of  police  activity,  the  depart- 
ment reported  643  persons  were  arrested,  ,')G7 
men  and  76  women 

A  total  of  152  policemen  were  injured.  ;ic- 
cordlng  to  department  reports 

Finally,  it  would  be  to  no  avail  if  we 
only  made  a  few  speeches  over  here  de- 
ploring the  actions  in  Chicago  and  then 
walked  away.  I  tell  you.  this  is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  This  lias  nothing  to  do 
with  Democrats  or  Republicans,  These 
people  are  out  to  destroy  all  of  us.  They 
are  out  to  destroy  the  very  institutions 
that  made  America  great, 

Tliis  country  grew  because  of  the  two- 
party  system.  And  Hubert  Hcmphrey 
has  the  same  right  to  state  his  qualifica- 
tions to  the  American  voters  as  does 
Richard  Nixon.  But  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  techniques  these  people  devel- 
oped in  Chicago  during  the  Democratic 
Convention  are  now  going  to  be  used 
against  Hubert  Humphrey  all  over  the 
country,  unless  the  Attorney  General 
moves  forthwith  and  with  determination 
to  stop  this  kind  of  technique. 

Here  we  have  a  story  appearing  in  this 
morning's  Chicago  Tribune.  "Chicago 
Police  Uncover  Plot  To  Stir  Columbia  U. 
Disorder.  " 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  and 
wotking  with  these  people  who  are  arch- 
conspirators,  we  found  what  their  plans 
are  after  Chicago. 

Make  no  mistake,  my  friends.  Chicago 
is  only  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  The 
question  and  the  test  of  America  is  going 
to  be,  will  we  be  able  to  deal  forcefully 
and  effectively  with  this  greatest  threat 
toour  countrj'? 


The  Chicago  Tribune  article  follows: 

Chicago   Poi.ict    Uncovkr    Plot   To   .Stir 

CoLvMiiiA    Univfrsity   Disor.nF.R 

I  by  John  O'Brien) 

An  .iWiiZi-d  ]>'.•>■  1"  incite  new  disorders  .a 
Columbia  university  m  New  York  City  w;is 
uncovered  in  Cliic.igo  yesterday  l)y  detectives 
of  tlie  police  intelligence  illvislon. 

Detectives  said  Lhey  uncovered  the  jilot 
after  arresting  IC  persons,  mostlv  youths,  m  a 
raid  on  an  ap.iriment  m  Old  Town,  at  1945 
Lincoln  av.  The  youths  told  the  detectives. 
headed  Ijy  Capt.  Thomas  Lyons,  director  of 
i)o;ire  intellipence.  that  they  were  hippies  or 
members  of  the  rndic.il  Yotitli  Iiitcrn.itional 
p.irty. 

.Seized  in  the  two-room  apartment  were  a 
Viet  Conp  llag  and  marijuana,  <)bsrene  photo- 
graphs, and  literature  on  the  .New  Left  jxi- 
litlcal  movement 

AGfS    fRoM     14    TO    29 

The  IG  ranged  m  ages  from  14  to  29  and 
included  six  teenage  girls,  three  of  them 
runaways  Police  said  only  six  p.ivc  Illinois 
.icidresso" 

lulormatlon  on  the  .lUepted  plot,  which  in- 
cluded a  sit-in  at  the  start  of  lall  classes. 
Was  sent  to  New  York  authorities  by  Capt 
Lyons, 

The  yiiuths  Uud  detectives  iliey  h.id  p.ir- 
tlclp.ited  in  Cliicafto  demr.nstrallons  l.i.st 
week  and  were  preparing  to  leave  lor  New 
York  City. 

TEI.I.   TRAVEL   PLANS 

The  voulhs  said  they  i)lanne(l  to  travel  by 
'bus.  car,  and  motorcycle  to  New  York  City. 
A  week-end  meeting  on  details  of  the  dis- 
orders was  scheduled  by  Jerry  Rubin  and 
other  radicals  who  reportedly  directed  the 
violence  in  Chicago  Last  week.  Rubin.  25.  ol 
Ne'A-   York  City,  is  chairman  of   the   yipples 

Two  of  those  .trrcsted.  Loretta  Rodriguez, 
18,  of  Detroit,  ,ind  Martin  Moore,  25. 
of  Youngstown,  O  ,  -vverc  charged  with  pos- 
session of  marijuana  and  will  appear  in  Nar- 
cotics fourt  today. 

The  others,  with  the  exception  of  five 
juveniles,  were  charged  with  disorderly  con- 
duct. They  are: 

William  Bro'ATi,  25,  of  Omaha:  David  Demp- 
.sev.  20,  (if  Kilgore.  Tex  ;  Daniel  Napier.  19. 
of  Riverdale.  NJ.;  Richard  Taylor,  18.  of 
Chlcaso;  Billy  Knight.  29.  of  Los  Angeles; 
Herbert  Dranim,  21,  of  Riverdale,  N,J,:  Elda 
.■\ndrea,  19,  of  .■Aurora:  Darlene  Daszelc,  19, 
of  D?;  Plames:  :ind  Joseph  Musial.  20.  of 
Los.- .Angeles.  The  Juveniles  .ire  from  Chicago. 
Aurora,  Detroit,  and  Moslnee,  Wis, 

And  then  we  have  a  statement  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  who  also  ix)ints  out, 
"Leftists  Plan  College  Riots.  Hoover 
Warns."  I  am  going  to  put  this  in  the 
Record,  because  here  again,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  see  that  Chicago  was  the  prelude  to  a 
nationwide  effort  lo  sow  disorder  and 
discord. 

I  invite  you.  my  colleagues,  to  walk 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  where  in 
front  of  that  National  Archives  Building 
are  those  two  l^eautiful  monuments.  On 
one  are  inscribed  the  words  "What  is  pa.st 
is  prologue."  and  on  the  other.  "Study 
the  past." 

The    article    on    Mr,    Hoover'.';    views 
follows : 
Leftists  Plan  College  Riots,  Hoover  Warns 

Washington.  .'August  31.-  FBI  Director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  warned  today  that  radical 
new  left  students  plan  to  launch  a  wide- 
spread attack  on  American  campuses  this 
fall  similar  to  the  recent  uprising  at  Co- 
lumbia university. 

-A  roving  band  of  self-styled  revolution- 
aries who  are  using  college  campuses  as  a 
base    for    their    destructive    activities    .    .    . 
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openly  avow  that  tnur  aim  Is  to  overthrow 
the  existing  order,  '   Hoover  said 

Through  these  confrontations  they  expect 
to  smash  flrst  our  educational  strxictuxe.  then 
our  economic  system,  and  flnally  our  govern- 
ment Itself 

EXTREMISTS   NOT    r«0Dt3TS 

■  It  Is  -.itaJly  imp'jrtant  to  recognize  that 
these  militant  extremists  are  not  simply  fad- 
dists or  college  kids'  at  play."  he  continued 
"Their  cries  for  revolution  and  their  ad- 
vrjcacy  of  guerrilla  warfare  evolve  out  of  a 
pathological  hatred  for  our  way  of  life  and 
a  determination  to  destroy  It  " 

The  FBI  chiefs  remarks  were  contained  m 
the  September  issue  of  the  PBI  law  enforce- 
ment bulletin 

Encouraged  by  their  success'  at  Colum- 
bia. '  Hoover  continued,  'the  anarchists  In 
the  new  ;eft  movement  are  boldly  spreading 
the  word  that  they  intend  to  -re«te  two. 
three,  many  Columblas  '  m  the  manner  of 
one  of  their  heroes,'  Che  Guevara,  ttoe  Cuban 
revolutionary  who  cried.  Create  two  three. 
many  Viet  N'ams  ' 

SDS    SINGLED    LilT 

The  PBI  director  singled  out  the  Studenu 
for  a  Democratic  Society  ad  the  "main  thrust" 
of  th^  i\ew  left  movement 

Man;  of  its  members  and  some  of  Its 
national  leaders  openly  profess  their  faith 
in  communist  concepts  and  their  determina- 
tion to   restructure'  our  society  ' 

Hoover  concluded  "It  would  be  foolhardy 
for  educators,  public  officials,  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  Ignore  or  dismiss  lightly 
the  revolutionary  terrorism  invading  college 
campuses  It  Is  a  serious  threat  to  both  the 
academic  community  and  a  lawful  and  or- 
derly society.  ' 

If  you  want  to  catch  a  glinipse  of 
things  to  c.jme  m  the  future  just  take  a 
look  at  the  techniques  that  these  pecple 
were  testing  iii  Chicago  Tak?  a  look  at 
their  bo!d:ie.s5  and  their  arrogance  That 
Is  why  I  appeal  today  first  of  all  to  the 
national  news  media,  to  the  pundits,  the 
journalists,  the  wiiters.  to  the  anchor 
men  and  the  TV  networks  to  put  this 
story  in  :ts  priper  perspective  Let  the 
American  pe<->ple  know  the  truth  of  what 
happened  in  Chicago  Let  them  know 
who  was  responsible  D  >  not  ^io  i:idictini< 
the  police  department  of  a  city  that  tried 
to  do  a  magnificent  job  against  over- 
whelming odds  These  agitators  pick  the 
place,  the  time,  and  they  pick  the  meth- 
ods, because  that  is  the  way  they 
operate. 

So  I  say  to  our  news  media,  put  the 
story  in  its  proper  perspective  Mayor 
Daley  has  asked  for  equal  time  on  tele- 
vision I  hope  that  the  networks  will  not 
hesitate  or  not  quibble  and  give  this  great 
American  an  opportunity  to  tell  the 
.\merican  people  what  happened  there  .^o 
that  we  can  unite  this  country  and  this 
Nation  again.-.t  a  common  enemy 

Mr  Speaker.  I  say  to  you  that  this 
cuts  across  all  paity  lines  This  is  no 
partisan  issue,  because  if  they  succeed 
in  their  effort,  then  we  all  fail  as  Ameri- 
cans. I  hope  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  move  forcefully  to  tr>'  this  law  out. 
We  debated  this  law  in  this  Congress 
■A hen  we  con.>idered  it  The  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  has  spoken 
out  It  passed  on  both  r^iiita  of  the  aisle. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  measure  We  m 
this  branch  of  the  Government  set  down 
the  rules  on  interstate  travel  to  mcite 
and  participate  m  riots.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  the 
responsibility  to  carry  out  the  will  of  this 


Congress  If  there  is  some  question  about 
freedom  of  speech  or  if  there  is  some 
question  about  cunstituLional  guarantees 
involved,  during  the  time  that  debate  was 
had  on  this  measure  we  tried  to  cover 
that  and  to  anticipate  the.se  questions. 
When  we  finally  voted  on  this  amend- 
ment we  all  agreed  that  it  came  wlthm 
the  constitutional  framework.  However, 
if  we  are  wrong,  this  is  not  a  decision 
that  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  make  This  is  not  a  deci- 
sion that  the  .Attorney  General  should 
make  I  submit  that  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  a  responsibility  to  act  now  The 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  has 
spoken  A  crime  has  occurred  m  Chicago 
The  e.xecutive  branch  should  now  pros- 
ecute the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  and 
let  the  courts  decide  whether  or  nut  the 
crossing  of  State  lines  m  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  acts  that  I  have  outlined 
constitutes  a  Federal  offense 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield ' 

Mr  PUCINSKI  Yes  I  am  alad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

Mr  EDMONDSON  Mr  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  an  outstanding  address  to 
the  House  and  to  commend  him  for  his 
demand  upon  the  Attorney  General  that 
action  be  taken  to  .secure  pro.secution  of 
those  conspirators  who  crossed  State 
lines  to  wreck  the  Chicago  convention 
and  declared  their  conspiracy  well  in 
advance  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
Oklahoma  delei:ation  to  the  national 
convention,  which  occupied  the  I2th 
rtoor  of  the  Conrad  Hilt-on  Hotel  and 
witnessed  at  very  close  ran^e  many  of 
the  incidents  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  just  spoken  about  here  on 
the  floor,  joined  overwhelmingly  on 
Thursday  afternoon  in  passmg  a  re.solu- 
tion  calling  for  action  to  prosecute  for 
this  crossing  of  State  lines  in  order  to 
incite  a  not  and.  m  the  same  action 
taken  by  that  delegation,  commended 
the  city  of  Chicago  and  its  administra- 
tion for  their  coura^'eous  efforts  to  main- 
tain order  and  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
orderly  processes  of  Government  to 
function 

Now.  Mr  Speaker.  I  just  add  one 
other  point;  It  is  my  opimon  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Mr  PrciNSKi '  has  put  his  finger  almost 
exactly  upon  thOvse  responsible  for  the 
irresponsible  reporting  or  incomplete 
reporting  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  m  Chicago  when  he  identi- 
fies network  media  The  ^'entleman  from 
Illinois  has  come  very  close  to  putting 
his  finger  precisely  where  the  blame 
belongs 

However.  I  believe  in  all  fairness  it 
should  be  added  that  a  great  many  news- 
men and  representatives  uf  television 
stations  who  were  at  the  park  and  who 
actually  saw  the  conspiracy  develop  and 
the  outrageous  provocations  occur,  have 
reported  accurately  and  factually 

Mr  Speaker,  earlier  today  I  placed  :n 
the  Record  a  report  by  Jack  Morris,  who 
is  news  director  of  OkIahi<mas  television 
sUtion.  KTULr-TV.  in  Tulsa.  'Aho  was 
there  and  who  .saw  what  took  place  not 
only  at  the  park  but  around  and  in  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  Mr  Morris  is  one 
who  IS  proud  of  his  profession  and  in  my 


opinion  accurately  put  his  finger  directly 
upon  the  national  network  media  Manv 
spi)kesmen  for  the  networks  were  not 
personally  t'M'n  present  where  the  initial 
Violence  look  place  and  have  inaccurately 
and  incorrectly  reported  the  stoi->-  with 
reference  to  what  took  place  They  ha\>' 
also  lieaped  mucli  criticism  upon  the 
police  of  Clucago. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  wo  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
Oklahoma,  many  new.smen  representing 
newspapers  as  well  as  radio  stations  and 
television  stations  who  reported  honcslh 
and  fairly  upon  '.vhat  took  place  and  whu 
shared  the  conclusions  that  Mr  Morn- 
pointed  out  m  his  report.  Network  media 
personnel  such  as  Cronkite.  and  Huntli  ■> 
and  Br-.nkley  have  done  violence  to  tlie 
truth  by  their  unfair  cin-  rane  at  Chicago 
and  the  public  deserves  better  at  the 
hand.-  .'if  thi.s  ^reat  mdustiT- 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  ven- 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  contribution  and  for  makiiu 
the  distinction  between  the  local  and 
network  news  and  hx-al  TV  operation.-- 
I  have  found  in  my  experience  that  youi 
local  TV  people  lake  great  pride  aim 
make  a  :4reat  effort  to  be  fair  and  to  trv 
and  sive  all  sides  of  an  issue  In  othe 
words.  It  IS  my  opinion  that  one  can  relv 
and  dejiend  upon  the  activities  of  local 
people  But  it  is  true  that  network  news 
and  other  public  information  media  ha\i 
to  try  to  develop  a  show  and  not  nece.-- 
.sarily  present  a  true  picture  of  what 
went  on  In  other  words,  they  have  i  ' 
appeal  to  40  or  50  million  viewers  and 
they  have  to  have  the  bizarre,  the  patho- 
and  all  the  other  thinns  that  ko  into 
attracting  a  TV  audience.  However,  it  is 
my  opinion  it  is  time  that,  perhaps,  the 
network  radio,  television,  and  news  medin 
give  consideration  to  puitmg  experienced 
new.spapermen.  rejxirters.  and  journalisis 
on  this  type  of  job  who  know  how  tu 
hiuidle  a  story  instead  of  undertaking  t.> 
present  the  most  bizarre  aspects  of  a 
situation  to  40  or  .50  million  America:: 
pe<3ple  whose  opinions  are  motivated  wit: 
this  type  of  approach,  without  havin; 
seen  the  full  parameter  of  the  situation 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentlema:. 
from  Oklahoma  for  making  that  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  local  media  anc 
for  not  blaming  the  local  TV  people  whi> 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  HAYS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  dli- 
linguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  I  am  glad  that 
he  took  this  hour  and  has  brought  this 
matter  before  the  House  for  a  thorough 
airing  and  discussion  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an:-' 
accident.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  any  co- 
incidence that  these  hard-core  Commu- 
nists— and  a  lot  of  them  were — putting; 
this  show  on  in  Chicago  in  order  to  take 
off  the  television  channels  just  exact!."' 
what  was  going  on  in  Prague,  where  the 
Communists  moved  in  with  more  than 
600.000  troops,  and  where  they  have 
taken  over  the  '-lovernment  of  that  coun- 
try by  placin.u  m  roles  of  authority  people 
of  their  own  while  firing  the  people  who 
were  undertaking  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  climate  in  that  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  Communists 
dedicated  to  a  Communist  revolution  in 
this  country.  They  said  so. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  understand  what 
makes  the  media  so  .squeamish  that  they 
would  not  show  any  picture  of  these 
people  with  an  ob.scene  four-letter  word 
printed  upon  their  forehead,  as  well  as 
other  ob.<^cenitles.  and  would  not  let  the 
American  people  know  who  they  were  and 
the  type  of  people  they  were.  Certainly 
they  were  filthy  words,  and  certainly  they 
were  obscene.  However,  let  the  American 
people  know  just  how  obscene  they  were 
and  then  the  i>eople  would  come  to  a 
little  bit  of  sympathy  and  understanding 
as  to  just  what  was  trying  to  be  pre- 
vented by  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  a  little  14-year- 
old  girl  told  me  something  which  puts 
into  focus  the  situation  as  well  as  It  can 
be  placed  when  .she  said  they  would  not 
have  been  beat  on  the  head  if  they  had 
been  home  minding  their  own  business. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  ^jenileman  for  his  comments. 

Mr  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Chicago  for  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  today  the  actions 
of  Mayor  Daley  and  his  very  fine  police 
force  in  suppressing  the  anarchy  which 
was  intended  to  destroy  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  National  Democratic  Con- 
vention as  well. 

It  miKht  well  be.  as  the  gentleman  said 
earlier,  that  Chicago  with  Its  Mayor  Da- 
ley was  the  only  city  with  the  facilities 
in  the  United  States  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  this  convention  could 
have  been  opened  and  concluded,  be- 
cause Mayor  Daley  had  the  determina- 
tion to  sec  that  the  earlier  threats  were 
not  successful  and  the  convention  was 
held  as  it  should  have  been  held  and  was 
.scheduled  to  be  held  in  Chicago. 

So,  indeed.  Mayor  Daley  and  his  very 
fine  police  force  and  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago are  to  be  commended.  Mayor  Daley, 
in  my  opinion,  did  what  he  had  to  do. 
He  had  no  choice.  He  fulfilled  his  re- 
sponsibility. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  concern,  and  if  I  express 
any  disagreement  with  what  he  has  said. 
it  is  with  the  statement  he  made  that 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  effort  of 
these  people  to  try  to  destroy  this  coimtry 
by  destroying  that  convention  because 
these  people  have  been  at  work  for  a  long 
time  before  this.  Some  who  stick  their 
heads  in  the  sand  like  an  ostrich  just 
have  not  wanted  to  see,  and  so  it  just 
might  be  possible  that  this  water  cooler 
that  the  gentleman  has  aptly  described 
with  words  as  having  been  dropped  from 
the  15th  floor  of  a  hotel  was  intended  to 
!,Mve  some  of  the  hippies  a  bath,  rather 
than  to  hurt  somebody. 

The  gentleman  began  his  remarks  by 
quoting  Supreme  Court  Justice  Fortas 
wherein  he  said  that  the  controlling  fac- 
tors would  not  be  a  person's  philosophy 
or  moral  approach  to  the  law.  He  said 
further  that  violations  of  the  law  should 
be  punished.  I  believe  it  is  a  sad  com- 


mentary that  Mr.  Associate  Justice 
Fortas  does  not  subscribe  to  the  philos- 
ophy that  he  enunciates,  and  does  not 
practice  it,  because  if  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  had 
subscribed  to  this  philosophy  we  would 
not  have  had  the  anarchy  which  was 
attempted  in  Chicago  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa   I  Mr.    EDMONDSON  1    has    clarified 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  as  well, 
has  helped  to  clarify  that  this  does  not 
of  course  involve  the  distortion  of  the 
news  by  everyone  who  reports  the  news. 
Actually,  I  would  suppose  that  those  who 
distort  it  are  in  the  minority,  but  this 
Is  not  anything  new  because  this  has 
been  going  on  in  this  country-  for  at 
least  15  years.  The  South  has  been  prose- 
cuted over  and  over  and  now  finally  a 
few  people  are  waking  up.  Some  of  the 
national  news  media  people  iiavc  been 
distorting  this  news  in  much  this  same 
fashion   for  years,   and   the   people   arc 
just  now  beginning  to  wake  up  because 
it  is  no  longer  confined  to  just  the  South. 
So  what  I  am  saying  is  that,  as  the 
gentleman  has  said  to  us  here,  there  was 
sufficient    ample    advance    notice    that 
these  people  had  plans  to  destroy  this 
convention  and  .set  Chicago  afire.  So  the 
plea  of  the  Vice  President  makes  little 
sense,   that   we   appoint   a   blue-ribbon 
commission  to  investigate  what  was  pro- 
posed and  what  happened  in  Chicago, 
Anybody  knows  what  these  people  had  in 
mind,  and  anybody  knows  what  the  an- 
swer to  a  blue-ribbon  commission  would 
be.  We  know  the  facts  now,  becau.se,  as  it 
has  been  simply  said,  these  people  should 
be  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General, 
but  when  that  day  will  come  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  do  not  believe  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  prosecute  these  people 
any  more  than  he  has  previously  pros- 
ecuted violators  who  have  been  advocat- 
ing the  overthrow  of  this  countrj'.  So  I 
do  not  expect   any   action   out   of   this 
matter. 

But  let  me  close  by  again  thanking  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  bringing  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives today.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  very  fine  line  of 
thought  concerning  this  matter,  and  I 
would  merely  add  that  I  too  am  a  Dick 
Daley  man. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Illinois.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  Members  that  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  was  held  In 
the  home  district  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski;.  for  taking 
his  time  to  place  in  proper  perspective 
the  events  which  happened  recently  in 
Chicago  during  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion held  In  that  great  city.  Chicago  is 
my  hometown,  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  I  am 
proud  of  our  great  mayor,  an  outstanding 
lesider  and  wonderful  executive.  Richard 
J.  Daley.  The  events  which  took  place 
in  Chicago  during  the  Democratic  Con- 


vention, particularly  as  they  deal  with 
the  action  of  those  who  came  to  Chicago 
deliberately  and  with  malice  afore- 
thousht  to  disrupt  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention and  to  create  chaos  and  con- 
fusion duriim  the  deliberations  of  a  great 
political  party  have  been,  in  my  opinion, 
unfairly  and  improperly  reported  by  the 
press,  radio,  and  television  news  media. 
Mayor  Richard  Daley  knew  in  advance 
the  efforts  which  would  be  made  by  those 
who  would  destroy  our  form  of  democ- 
racy. He  knew  in  advance  from  their 
many  statements  and  from  information 
he  had  received  what  they  would  attempt 
to  do  if  ^'iven  the  opportunity  to  cause 
confusion  and  riot,  and  he  acted  proper- 
ly and  soberly  as  the  mayor  of  any  ;ireat 
city  should  to  prevent  this.  He  provided 
the  nece.s.sai y  police  and  other  protection 
for  the  law-abidini;  delet;ates.  citizens, 
and  visitors  to  Chicago.  His  actions,  in 
my  opinion,  were  needed  and  necessary. 
The  Chicago  police  force  used  only  the 
necessary  force  to  jjrotect  the  rights  of 
all  citizens.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  police  force  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 
They  were  goaded  and  provoked  beyond 
that  which  any  normal  man  could  pos- 
sibly lake  but  even  then  they  .showed 
commendable  restraint  until  they  ihem- 
.selves  were  physically  attacked. 

The  news  media  in  Chicago  performed 
a  disservice  to  the  American  jjublic. 
They  distorted  the  facts,  ihey  editorial- 
ized and  told  only  half  the  .story.  I  was 
there  and  I  know.  I  do  not  make  this  a 
blanket  indictment  of  the  news  media 
but  I  do  say  the  news  media  have  a  duty 
and  a  responsibility  to  report  fairly  and 
properly  on  events  which  concern  all  the 
public.  This  was  not  .so  in  Chicago. 

I  could  go  into  detail  of  the  things  I 
saw  with  my  own  eyes.  I  could  point  out 
the  efforts  made  to  maim  and  injure 
policemen  and  the  language  used  to  try 
to  force  them  to  act.  However.  I  will 
conclude  simply  by  saying  I  hope  in  the 
future  when  public  events  are  covered 
by  the  news  media  they  will  be  covered 
in  a  responsible  fashion  with  the  full 
story  told  on  both  sides. 

In  that  connection  I  trust  Mayor  Daley 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  set  the  rec- 
ord straight  on  television  and  radio  as 
he  requested.  Chicago  and  its  great 
mayor  need  no  defense.  Their  record 
is  clear.  A  great  city  and  a  great  mayor 
will  continue  to  work  together  for  the 
good  of  all — both  the  citizens  of  and 
tho.se  who  visit  Chicago,  my  hometown. 
Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois has  referred  to  two  essential  in- 
gredients which  he  has  told  this  House 
arc  nccessar^•  in  order  for  prosecutions 
to  be  obtained  under  the  antiriot  provi- 
sions of  the  civil  rights  bill  which  has 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  this 
90th  session. 

I  believe  this  House  enacted  it  as  early 
as  June  or  July  of  last  year. 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.    President    Johnson 

signed  the  bill  on  April  11  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Yes:  and  as  I  recall  there 

was  a  long  delay  in  getting  passage  in 

the  other  t)ody. 
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Now  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  if  there  is  not  another  third  es- 
sential ingredient  which  is  necessary  for 
coiivictions  under  these  antinot  provi- 
sions and  that  is  havinu  an  Attorney 
General  and  a  Department  of  Justice 
who  are  wiUmg  to  institute  prosecutions 
under  these  provisions  Am  I  not  correct 
in  that? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  believe  we  have  such 
an  Attorni-y  General  right  now  I  believe 
Attornev  General  Ramsey  Clark  is  now 
in  the  process  of  making  a  very  thorouch 
investigation 

I  have  a  statement  here  by  the  U  S 
district  attorney  in  Chicago.  Mr    Foran. 
who  points  out  quite  a  few  of  the  activi- 
ties of  these  people 

There  is  a  full  investigation  going  on 
right  now.  and  I  have  every  confidence 
in  the  world  that  if  the  facts  are  there — 
and  certainly  they  are— the  US  attorney 
is  1,'oing  to  launch  this  prosecution 

Mr  MAYNE  Then  the  gentleman  di^s 
not  feel  he  is  beini;  unduly  optimistic  in 
at  least  expressint;  the  hope  that  the 
present  Attorney  General  will  institute 
an  acttcm  or  be  disposed  to  see  that  ac- 
tion is  taken  under  the  antinot  pro- 
visions? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  would  certainly  wel- 
come any  a-ssistance  we  can  set  from  the 
legislative  brunch  of  the  Government 
and  the  Members  of  this  Chamber  in 
dropping;  the  Attorney  General  a  note  or 
wntmg  a  letter  or  calling  him  up  and 
voicing  your  own  concern  and  your  own 
demand  that  as  long  as  the  legislative 
branch  of  this  Government  has  passed  a 
law  and  it  is  now  the  law  of  the  land 
that  this  law  be  used, 

I  .im  concerned  with  what  happened 
m  Chicai,'o.  of  course  But  I  am  more 
concerned— I  am  more  c  incerned  about 
what  will  happen  in  the  future  if  we  do 
not  take  a  very  definite  stand  as  a  re- 
sult of  what  we  learned  in  Chicago. 

Mr  MAYNE  Am  I  not  correct  in  my 
recollection  rh.at  at  the  time  we  were 
cun.sidenni,'  these  antiriot  provisions  in 
the  summer  of  1967.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  sjxike  against 
these  provisions  and  he  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  lobbied  vigorously 
against  the  antinot  provisions  of  the 
bill :  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  PUCINSKI  I  believe  that  a  study 
of  the  record  \  ill  show  that  the  Attorney 
General  raised  some  very  serious  con- 
stitutional questions  as  to  at  what  point 
is  there  a  conflict  between  ihe  constitu- 
tional right  of  free  speech  and  prosecu- 
tion. 

I  think  the  Congress  met  that  chal- 
lenge and  I  think  in  answer  to  the  Attor- 
ney General's  testimony,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciai-y  and 
the  legal  staff  and  various  other  inter- 
ested parties  got  together  and  I  believe 
they  did  come  up  with  language  which 
provided  in  section  B.  as  used  in  this 
chapter  the  term  'to  incite  a  riot"  or 
"to  organize.  promot<'.  encourage,  par- 
ticipate in.  or  carry  on  a  riof  includes 
but  is  not  limited  to  urging  or  instigating 
other  persons  to  riot,  but  should  not  be 
deemed  to  mean  the  mere  oral  or  written, 
first,  advocacy  of  ideas,  or  .second,  ex- 
pression of  belief,  not  involving  advocacy 
of  any  act  or  acts  of  violence,  or  asser- 
tion of  the  rightness  of.  or  the  right  to 
commit  any  such  act  or  acts. 


In  my  judgment,  having  the  various 
stat^emenUs  and  tlie  various  intelligences 
:hat  we  have  and  the  various  supportive 
information  we  have.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  leaders  of  the  not  in  Chicago  like 
Tom  Hayden  and  David  Dellinger  and 
others — those  people  in  my  judgment  had 
clearly  spelled  out  their  intent  and  they 
come  withm  the  meaning  of  the  act.  In 
other  words,  the  act  as  written  by  this 
House  did  .seriarate  between  the  legiti- 
mate right  of  free  s^)eech  and  partici- 
pation in  acts  which  led  to  the  kind  of 
riot  that  we  have  witnessed  in  Chicago 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment did  come  up  wltli  languaije  which 
met  the  constitutional  test  and  in  my 
judgment  this  bill  now  does  meet  the 
test  and  can  t>e  elTectnely  used. 

Mr  MAYNE  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  my  recollection  is  that  the 
Attorney  General  ijersisted  in  hi.s  op- 
position to  the  antiriating  provisions  of 
that  bill,  insisted  that  they  were  not 
necessary,  and  fought  them  bitt-erly  to 
the  end  It  was  the  fine  work  ot  certain 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
other  Members  of  this  body  which  i)er- 
suaded  the  House  to  override  his  objec- 
tion and  enact  this  ver>-  necessary  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
further  How  many  prosecutions  have 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  his  Department  of  Justice  ui- 
stituled  under  the  untinot  provisions  of 
this  bill  up  to  the  present  lime  since  the 
President  of  the  United  States  signed  the 
bill  in  .April ' 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  First,  in  an.swer  to  the 
gentleman's  tiist  nuestion.  this  is  why 
the  Founding  Fathers  of  this  ureat  Re- 
public, m  their  profound  wi.sdom.  set  up 
three  branches  of  government.  We  re- 
spect the  executive  brancii  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleague  that  we  are  a  coequal  branch 
of  this  Government.  'We  here  in  the  legis- 
lature worked  our  will  on  the  fioor  of 
the  House  when  we  debated  the  need  for 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  crossing  of 
State  lines  to  incite  riots.  In  our  nood 
judgment  we  here  m  this  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government  wrote  the  bill. 
In  my  uidginent,  the  bill  is  a  ';ood  bill. 
The  gentleman  will  remember  that  I  was 
among  those  who  spoke  very  strongly 
lor  It. 

Mr    MAYNE    I  recall  that. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  participated  in  the 
debate  and  helped  to  get  it  through  and 
did  everjthmg  I  could  to  help  get  it 
through.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman's  .second 
question.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  prosecu- 
tions since  the  11th  of  April.  That  is  why 
I  have  taken  the  floor  here  today.  That  is 
why  I  have  written  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral last  week,  because  in  my  humble 
judgment  this  incident  m  Chicago  is  on 
all  four  points.  In  my  letter  to  the  At- 
torney CK^neral  I  ixjinied  out  that  in  my 
judgment  he  will  never  have  a  better 
case,  because  we  have  the  two  basic  in- 
gredients. We  have  the  intent  and  we 
have  the  action 

'While  I  am  mindful  that  these  are  dif- 
ficult proset-utions.  I  am  mindful  that 
these  are  great  constitutional  questions 
involved,  and  I  am  mindful  of  the  Attor- 
ney General's  [xjsition  on  this  subject,  it 
occurs  to  me  that  at  this  point,  at  this 


juncture  in  our  relations,  the  Attorney 
General  has  no  alternative  but  to  can-y 
out  the  will  ol  the  coequal  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  Iei;islative  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  proceed  with  seeking 
mdictnien's  luid  the  prosecution  of  tho.se 
who  not  only  tore  Chicago  apart  but  are 
hellben  on  tearing  up  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  That.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman,  is  the  question:  Do  we 
have  the  third  essential  mgiodient.  an 
Attorney  General  who  will  take  the  nec- 
e.ssary  action  under  this  bill'.'  I  thank  tlie 
gentleman  for  yieldiim.  and  I  suggest 
that  ui  \iew  of  the  .-Xllorney  General's 
open  hostility  to  the  antinot  provisions 
when  they  weie  before  the  Congress  and 
the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  Justice 
Depaiimem  to  enlorce  them  .since  their 
enactment,  the  u:entleman  is  perhaps 
being  overoptunistic  m  his  anticipation 
of  appropriate  action  from  the  Depart- 
ment e\en  .it  the  p.eseni  time. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
u'Uished  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MeCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
was  in  Chicago  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, looking  out  of  my  window  in  the 
Blackstone  Hotel  I  could  overl(Kik  Grant 
Park.  I  saw  the  fren/ied  atmosphere 
that  existed  there. 

My  mind  went  back  to  the  1930's  when 
Hitler,  before  he  took  over  Germany, 
used  the  ^tormiroopers  as  a  prelude  to 
takiiit;  over  the  Government  and  break- 
ing dov.n  law  and  order.  It  reminded  me 
oi  the  Hitler  days — stormtroopers  on  the 
American  .scene,  similar  to  Hitlers 
stormtroopers.  engineered,  exploited, 
directed,  and  uuided  by  trained  minds. 

It  .seem.-<  to  mc  as  though  law  and 
order  m  America  has  become  un-.Amen- 
can  in  the  minds  of  some  people.  It  is 
amazinu  to  me  to  observe  the  position 
that  .some  of  my  liberal  friends  take 
when  the  real  liberalism  is  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  because  where  law  ceases, 
tyranny  starts,  whether  in  a  country  or 
in  a  community. 

As  far  ii5  I  am  concerned.  Mayor  Daley 
exercised  the  best  judgment  he  could 
vmder  the  circumstances. 

He  contained  them.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion tiiat  tiiere  were  plans.  This  was  a 
planned  affair.  It  was  planned  weeks  in 
advance.  There  is  no  question  that  they 
intended  to  uo  much  further  than  they 
did  AO.  and  they  would  have  gone  much 
further  had  they  not  been  contained  in 
the  manner  that   they  were. 

I  have  heard  charges  made  that  .'^mc 
of  the  television  stations  telephoned  this 
fellow  Rubin,  lettiim  him  know  where 
they  would  be  located  to  take  the  fUming 
and  also  the  time  and  place  they  would 
be  located  there.  I  think  investication 
ought  to  be  made  into  that,  and  I  think 
the  television  .'system  ought  to  investigate 
them.selves  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
thase  charges  are  true. 

The  charges  were  made  by  an  oflScer  of 
the  Chicago  police  who  had  penetrated 
and  had  become  a  bodyguard  of  Rubin 
He  quoted  Rubin  in  an  article,  in  a  state- 
ment that  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
paper — am  I  correct':' 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct.  Mr 
Speaker  Officer  Pier.son  did  testify  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Rubin  had  been  advised 
where  the  permanent  cameras  would  be 
and  had  been  told,  at  least  his  colleagues 
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were,  that  whatever  action  was  going  to 
take  place,  it  would  have  to  take  place 
where  the  cameras  were. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  front 
of  the  Hilton  Hotel  on  Michigan  Avenue, 
m  front  of  the  mam  entrance,  there  was 
a  huge  podium,  a  huge  superstructure 
built  outside  the  main  entrance,  and  the 
cameras  were  there.  The  reason  for 
that— and  I  am  glad  the  Speaker  brought 
that  up — is  because  we  had  an  unfor- 
tunate telephone  .strike— and  still  have — 
in  Chicago,  .so  the  mobility  of  the  televi- 
sion people  was  somewhat  restrained. 
But  certainly  this  is  no  fault  of  the 
mayor  or  of  the  other  government  people 
in  Chicago,  nor  ol  the  police. 

However,  the  Speaker  is  correct.  Offi- 
cer Pierson  did  testify  to  that  point. 

I  .stress  again  the  iMCsence  of  the  cam- 
eras where  the  action  was,  and  the  ac- 
tion. becau.se  of  the  po.sition  of  the  cam- 
eras, showed  only  the  police,  because  the 
cameras  were  behind  the  policemen  and 
they  were  .shooting  eastward,  and  they 
could  not  veiT  ^vell  see  the  provocations, 
the  really  animal-like  provocations  of 
those  policemen  and  the  indignities  com- 
mitted upon  the  police  v,-hich  provoked 
the  reactions, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Might  I  add  that 
what  I  observed  reminded  me  of  the  Hit- 
ler troubles  in  the  thirties.  I  was  one  of 
those  in  this  body  in  the  thirties,  and  I 
was  one  of  those  who  sensed  the  arrogant 
mind  of  Hitler  and  what  he  stood  for — 
nazism.  We  were  condemned  and  vil- 
lified.  tho.se  of  us  w'ho  sensed  that  and 
had  the  courage  to  speak  out  our  opin- 
ions and  our  views. 

I  also  remember  well  that  after  Hitler 
u.sed  them  and  took  them  over,  the  first 
move  he  made  was  to  destroy  the  i^ress. 
The  press  ought  to  realize  this.  There 
were  those  who  slanted  the  news — only 
a  few — because  the  great  majority  of  the 
press  arc  honorable  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. But  there  were  some  on  the  na- 
tional level  who  slanted  the  news,  who 
distorted  the  news  and  did  not  give  the 
complete  truth.  They  ought  to  realize 
that  if  on  the  American  scene  those  peo- 
ple take  over— which  they  never  will  be 
able  to  do — if  they  ever  took  over  as  they 
did  on  the  Ciennan  .scene,  the  first  move 
they  would  make  would  be  to  destroy  the 
free  press  and  to  destroy  the  free  tele- 
vision. Everything  connected  with  free- 
dom would  be  destroyed,  and  the  next 
step  would  be  freedom  of  religion,  which 
we  have  seen  ucinu  on  for  years  in  the 
vaiious  countries. 

These  i^eople  would  h.ave  done  the 
same  thing  in  Miami.  Why  they  did  not 
do  It,  I  do  not  kr.ow.  There  were  scenes 
down  there.  But  I  wrs  disappointed  with 
.some  of  my  Rcpubl-can  friends — not 
inopy — :;jio  made  .some  remarks  I 
thouiht  v.erc  distasteful.  I  thought  they 
sho.ila  have  refrained.  We  did  not  make 
ar.y  remarks  about  the  Miami  convention 
when  it  look  jjlace  and  when  there  was 
looting  and  .-hoatina  and  some  killing. 
We  realized  v.hat  our  Republican  friends 
were  up  aeamst.  We  did  not  blame  the 
Republican  P^rty  m  convention  for  what 
took  place  in  Miami.  I  thought  it  was 
most  unfortunate  and  distasteful  when 
some  of  mv  Republicair  friends — a  few 
only— and  I  was  .■  urprised  where  it  came 
from — made  some  remarks. 


I  made  the  statement  this  morning. 
when  I  was  asked  by  the  press,  that  I 
thought  it  was  distasteful.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  not  to  blame  for  what 
happened  out  there.  We  were  no  more 
to  blame  than  the  Republican  Party  for 
what  happened  in  Miami.  The.se  forces 
that  defy  the  law  are  going  to  do  it.  We 
cannot  .stand  for  defiance  of  tlie  law,  be- 
cause as  I  said,  where  law  ceases  tyranny 
starts. 

As  Speaker  of  the  Hou>e  of  Repre- 
sentatives, there  are  three  prnpo.sitions 
I  stand  for,  and  the  Capitol  Police  have 
been  instructed  by  me.  First.  I  will  not 
stand  for  defiance  of  the  law  on  any 
matter  that  comes  within  my  jurisdic- 
tion. .Second.  I  expect  the  police  to  en- 
force the  law.  'liiiid — and  thi.>  is  impor- 
tant— I  will  back  them  up. 

All  I  can  .say  is  what  I  ob.-erved  in 
Chicago.  Mayor  Daley  and  the  police  ex- 
ercised their  judgment.  If  that  gang  or 
that  group  had  every  e.one  on  the  ram- 
page, on  the  march,  they  would  have 
burned  and  the>   would  have  looted. 

Let  us  take  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Let  us  pause  for  a  moment.  L-uppose  some 
candidate  for  President  were  killed  out 
there.  Suppo.se  some  delegate  were  killed 
out  there.  Suppo.se  they  had  marched  on 
to  where  the  convention  was  taking  place 
and  had  invaded.  Suppo.se  someone  were 
killed  there.  I  do  not  want  to  mention 
names.  Suppose  I  were  killed  out  there. 
and  I  am  the  third  in  line.  Then  Mayor 
Daley  would  have  been  condemned  for 
not  having  given  the  proper  nrotection. 
There  is  the  other  side  of  the  cMn. 

If  they  had  let  tins  L^ang  1:0 — and  tliey 
were  organized — and  had  permitted 
them  to  march  through  the  streets  of 
Chicago,  burning  and  lootinc  and  as- 
saulting, if  they  had  permitted  them  to 
get  out  to  the  amphitheater  or  the  audi- 
torium where  the  convention  was  taking 
place  and  to  kill  someone,  then  Mayor 
Daley  and  the  police  department  would 
properly  have  been  condemned  for  fail- 
ure to  take  the  necessary  steps. 

It  has  been  said  that  Bob  Kennedy 
might  be  alive  today  if  necessary  steps 
had  been  taken  for  his  protection. 

Certainly  here  we  had  an  organized 
situation  of  those  who  were  defying  the 
law.  Where  there  is  defiance  of  the  law 
it  means  a  breakdown,  and  where  there 
is  a  breakdown  of  the  law  tvrpnny  starts. 
I  saw  them.  I  vcould  feel  the  same  way 
if  it  happened  in  Miami.  I  applaud  the 
poUce  in  Miami  for  doing  then-  duty,  and 
I  applaud  Mayor  Daley  pr.d  the  iiolicc  of 
Chicago  for  doing  their  duty. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  contribution. 

To  show  how  prophetic  he  is.  in  an 
article  in  Barron's  appears  this  state- 
ment : 

Indeed,  it  mu.st  be  ( ausine  the  stoical 
Mayor  Daley  10  fhi'dder  Tom  Hayden  i-pelled 
things  out  in  his  Jnne  29  ])resr.  ronterence. 
as  quoted  by  Ouardtaii:  'We  are  planning 
tactics  of  prolonged  ciirti't  .!Ct;on  to  put  lieat 
on  the  eovcrnmci.t  \nd  it.s  political  p.^rty  " 
In  New  Left  rhetoric,  ■•direct  action"  can  in- 
clude street  barricading.  !ire  bomblnc:.  .'seiz- 
ure of  buildines  and  massive  ronfrontations 
with  the  police.  Last  spring's  siece  of  Colum- 
bia University,  which  Hayden  lielped  to  lead, 
hinted  at  what's  to  come  for  Chicago. 

"We  realize  that  it  will  be  no  picnic."  Hay- 
den savs.  "but  responsibility  for  any  violence 


ihat   develops  lies  with  the  authorities,  not 

the  demonstrator.s."  Hayden  mean.s.  uf  (  o\irse, 
iliat  Chicago  jioiico  must  not  t-tup  his  .stiock 
troop.s  if  tney  in*ade  llie  ion\ent!on  h;Ul. 
blo<-k  tra.lic  or  make  ixits  and  entrances 
impo.sslble  .Such  tactics,  rehned  at  Celumbia. 
were  tested  first  at  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Sijeaker,  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  point  out  that  only  a  handlul  of 
policemen  in  the  city  of  Chicago  have 
Ijeen  accu.^ed  of  overreacting.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  were  .some  11.000 
Cliicago  !)olicemen  em  duty  over  all  the 
city,  at  ilie  convention  hall  and  in  the 
hotels:  and  there  were  (3.000  National 
Guarcismen.  and  approximately  1,000 
Secret  Service,  FBI,  police,  and  various 
others.  So  we  are  talking  here  about  a 
number  in  the  vicinity  of  18.000  men. 

It  occurs  to  me  tliat  the  real  story  is 
leally  tlie  professional  handlinE  of  a  very 
tense  .situation  by  the  overwhelming 
number  of  the  Chicago  policemen.  What 
we  saw  on  tele\ision  was  just  a  small  .seg- 
ment of  those  policemen  who  conceivably 
inis-ht  have  overreacted,  when  one  .sees 
the  kind  of  indignity  that  was  showered 
upon  them  by  trained  people.  Tom  Hay- 
den .said  in  one  of  his  sjjeeches  lie  wanted 
the  Cliicago  liolice  to  react  the  way  they 
did.  I  .say  it  is  a  tribute  to  that  jjolice 
force,  when  we  con,sider  the  11.000  men 
who  handled  the  matter  in  the  most  pro- 
fessirjnal  manner.  Certainly,  there  were 
.some  who  might  have  used  the  billy  club 
more  than  they  .should  liave  But  it  is  the 
height  of  iriesponsibility  to  indict  the  en- 
tire Chicago  ijolice  force  for  the  acts  of 
only  a  few.  I  repeat,  no  city  has  as  pro- 
fessional a  i)olice  force  as  Chicago  when 
you  con.sider  that  out  of  11.000  policemen 
em  duty,  only  a  handful  were  accu.sed  of 
abu.sing  their  power  in  a  melee  that  lasted 
only  a  relatively  short  time. 

However,  after  this  kind  of  provoca- 
tion there  is  a  limit  to  human  i^atience 
and  we  cannot  blame  too  harshly  that 
small  group  of  police  who  misht  have 
overreacted. 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
:inanimous  eon.sent  to  nrocccd  for  10  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Tlie  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  leouest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
Chicago  Tribune  this  morning  has  an  ex- 
cellent article  which  I  v,-ould  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  tlie  Members  here  be- 
cause of  what  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
just  said.  We  all  owe  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  responsible  civil  rights  lead- 
ers in  the  Chicago  Negro  community. 
Tliey  were  the  subject  of  inten.se  activity 
bv  these  people,  these  agitators,  who 
wished  to  cut  up  the  community.  They 
were  counting  on  help  from  the  Negro 
community  to  start  more  riots.  We  owe 
a  debt  of  eratitudc  to  those  who  rejected 
the  agitators  as  lias  been  stated  in  this 
article  by  Mr.  Donald  Yabush.  He  says: 
City's     Negroes     SrvnsT.D     Red     C.\li.     for 

RjOTS— AGIT.^TORS     on     .SOfTH.     Wf^T     SIDES 

I  By  Donald  Yabush  i 
"Known  Communists  went  into  south  :md 
west  side  Negro  neighborhoods  f.ist  Wednes- 
day in  an  attempt  to  incite  residents  of  the 
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communities  to  riot,"  United  Stat««  Atty 
Thom.-us  A  Poran  charged  yesterday  Their 
eITv;rta    were    unsuccessful. 

Residents  of  the  Negro  communltleg  were 
apparently  unsympathetic  with  the  at- 
tempted agitation  Leaders  of  the  Blackstone 
Rangers  street  gang  reportedly  turned  down 
an  invitation  by  mlUtant  leaders  that  they 
Join  In   the  disturbances 

LINK    TO    EARLIER    RIOTS 

A  number  of  thnee  who  were  seen  In  the 
neighborhoods,'  Foran  said,  were  the  same 
people  who  led  earlier  protests  and  riot 
activities  at  Columbia  University  in  New 
York,  the  Pentagon,  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  " 

Foran  said  the  riot  leaders  •were  extremely 
well-trained  and  clever  and.  when  arrested, 
listened  carefully  to  Instructloni  of  their 
lawyers  A  lot  more  than  100  leaders  were 
involved  In  this  activity  the  nlghf  the 
Democrats  were  nominating  their  Presiden- 
tial candidate  " 

Judge  William  A  Bobson  extended  the  life 
of  the  August  federal  i<randJuflKto  complete 
ltd  investigation  Into  ,-l>H''tri8orders  during 
last  week's  Democrat^  natlijnal  convention 
Puran  said  the  Jury/ would  be  subjected  to 
call  .  I 

He  said  the  grand IJury  inventlgatlon  so  far 
had  failed  to  substantiate  alleged  plots  to 
assassinate  Democratic  Presidential  can- 
didates several  1  otn'!  jj^ntlclans  and  Federal 
Judge  James  B    ParsoM 

OETTNOS    POLICE    ACTTi   N   * 

Poran   defended   the    iktlonsJttien   bv   the 

police  In  dealing  with  deiwrmsfrators  In  front 

of  the  Conrad   Hilton  Hotel  last  Wednesday 

If   the   police   were   not    there,    that   mob 

would  have  torn  the  hotel  apart,  '  Foran  said 

Poran  reported  that  he  has  been  meeting 
dally  with  Police  Supt  James  B  Conllsk  Jr 
and  that  police  supervisors  are  seeking  to 
learn  the  Identity  of  policemen  who  attacked 
Innocent  bystanders  and    newsmen 

Video  and  tape  recordings  that  were  taken 
by  newsmen  covering  the  disturbances  have 
been  reques  ed  by  Poran  m  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine who  the  police  were  He  salt,  "he  tapes 
would  be  available  to  the  FBI.  which  Is  ex- 
pected to  pr-"pare  a  complete  report  for  Atty. 
Qen    Ramsey  Clark 

BOMBING    PLOT    HINTED 

Poran  pointed  out  that  the  FBI  report  had 
uncovered  a  plan,  by  persons  he  culled  "Com- 
munists anci  anarchists,"  to  bomb  the  Inter- 
national Amphitheater,  the  convention 
meeting  site. 

Regarding  charges  of  police  brutality  to- 
ward newsmen  covering  the  disturbances. 
Poran  said  that  he  knew  of  14  to  17  in- 
stances where  newsmen,  mostly  photogra- 
phers, suffered  Injuries  In  -onl'rontatlons 
wrh  police 

The  charge  that  police  were  attempting 
to  brutalize  the  press  is  silly,""  Poran  said. 
"when  you  consider  that  only  small  numbers 
of  newsmen  suffered  Injuries  when  the  na- 
tional Democratic  convention  had  counted 
a  total  cf  6.300  press  representatives  cover- 
ing the  convention  '" 

we:(;h   .^LL   evidence 

Assistant  States  Atty  Patrick  .\  "Puue, 
chief  of  the  criminal  division,  said  that  all 
evidence  of  criminal  actions  stemming  from 
the  disorders  will  be  considered  on  Its  merit 
and  Indictments  will  be  sought  when  neces- 
sary 

Tulte  said  that  a  special  grand  Jury  would 
not  be  convened  to  investigate  the  riots  He 
Indicated  that  it  was  not  the  function  of 
the  grand  jury  to  .issess  respoi:slblllty  for  the 
riots  but  merely  to  return  Indictments 

Conllsk  said  the  police  department  has 
nothing  to  hide."  and  offered  to  provide  men 
to  help  in  a.iy  government  Investigation  of 
police  records  concerning  the  disturbances. 


So.  Mr  Speaker.  I  sa>'  that  we  caii 
all  be  very  grateful  that  the  people  who 
were  the  taruet.s  of  those  aKltators  wiio 
came  U)  Chioago  determined  to  tear  the 
city  up  did  not  c<x)perate  They  were 
counting  on  the  Nexro  community  of 
the  South  Side  and  the  West  Side  to 
join  them  in  their  action  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  threat  .step  forward  Those  of  us 
in  responsible  posilfons  should  recoK- 
nize  and  tiive  credit  to  the  re.sponsible 
leaders  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
who  did  not  offer  any  help  to  the.so  agi- 
tators. Thus  they  were  able  to  minimize 
the  conflict. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  point  out  in  addition  to  the  pros- 
ecution tliat  I  hope  the  US.  Attorney 
General  will  undertake  forthwith  there 
are  two  very  unpoitant  things  tliat  need 
to  be  done  It  will  serve  no  pun^o.se  for 
us  to  .sit  here  harannulnK  at  each  other. 
The  networks,  the  news  media,  and  .some 
of  the  national  pundits  and  interna- 
tional writers  have  distorted  the  facto 
or.  perhaps  in  charity  I  should  say  they 
merely  did  not  tell  all  of  the  facts  and 
embellished  some  of  the  others  Tlie  fact 
of  the  matter  is  what  we  need  now  la 
to  effect  .some  form  oi  reconciliation. 
There  is  a  credibility  i;ap  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about  which  falls  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  TV  network  people  'it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  job  ahead  for 
them  IS  to  tr>'  to  .set  their  house  in  or- 
der as  quickly  as  possible  Certainly  this 
great  news  media  can  be  a  force  for  «ood 
here  m  this  oountry  We  had  hoped  dur- 
inu'  the  last  10  or  15  years  that  television 
would  become  the  >;reat  catalyst  to  brinu 
our  country  together  and  to  make  it  a 
place  where  free  pe<jple  can  understand 
better  the  complex  structure  of  our  soci- 
ety It  is  my  hope  today  that  the  net- 
works will  allow  Mayor  Daley  the  time 
that  he  has  asked  for  and  will  sit  down 
and  see  how  "Ae  can  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  this  very 
txjwerful  and  meaningful  media  I  fear, 
for  one  thinj,'.  if  the  American  ix'ople 
lose  confidence  in  television,  it  can  have 
a  verv  adverse  effect  on  our  entire  Na- 
tion TV  plays  an  important  role  through 
its  mass  advertising  because  it  moves 
the  goods  from  American  factories  that 
American  workers  produce  to  the  homes 
of  the  American  consumers.  We  cer- 
tainly have  a  right  to  ask  if  the  Amer- 
icans lose  confidence  in  television  news 
how  long  will  it  be  before  they  lose  con- 
fidence m  television  advertising' 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr  PUCINSFa.  I  yield  to  the  tientle- 
man  from  Florida 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  not  comment 
upon  the  observation  of  the  distinguished 
speaker  who  now  occupies  the  well  re- 
lating to  my  great  State  of  Florida  ex- 
cept to  say  that  I  was  proud  of  the 
Republican  Party's  convention  and  that 
it  was  held  there.  Further,  that  we  did 
our  best  to  importune  the  members  of 
the  opposition  party  to  hold  their  con- 
vention at  that  location  also. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  thisi  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Chicago  problem — 
and  It  obviously  was  a  serious  one — that 
problem  will,  perhaps,  cause  the  present 
occupant  of  the  ofBce  of  the  Attorney 


General  to  change  his  attitude  tnv.ard 
the  act  that  was  passed  by  this  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  ovenvhelmingly— the 
antiriot  oiU — and  which  is  now  law  as 
a  part  of  the  anticrime  bill.  I  hope  it 
will  cause  him  to  change  his  attitude  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  that  act. 

.^nd,  of  course,  the  gentleman  m  the 
well  was  one  of  the  stanchest  supporters 
of  the  antiriot  bill  and  I,  per.sonalIy, 
apineciated  his  support. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  liave  had  occasion  to 
write  the  Attorney  General  relating  to 
certain  other  nots  m  this  country,  par- 
ticularly tho.se  riots  which  have  resulted 
from  sanitation  workers'  strikes,  and 
other  nots  which  have  occurred  as  the 
result  of  other  actions. 

Perioaps  the  gentleman  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  Attorney  General's  reply 
to  me  on  this  matter.  The  first  thing  to 
which  the  Attorney  General  referred  was 
the  sweeping  loophole  that  was  written 
into  the  act  by  the  other  body  but  which 
was  turned  down  overwhelmingly  by  thi.s 
body  that  excluded  appropriate  and 
proper  labor  organization  activities  from 
the  scope  of  this  act.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral leaned  heavy  upon  that  particular 
language  in  his  reply  to  my  letter  re- 
questing an  investigation  of  the  garbage 
strikes  which  have  resulted  in  .shoatmgs. 
killinus.  and  maimlngs.  but  which  he  says 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Antiriot  Act 
I  feel  that  is  most  unfortunate,  because 
I  do  not  think  any  such  actions  which 
occur  its  a  result  of  such  strikes  represent 
sufficient  cau.sc  to  make  them  legitimate. 
That  was  one  of  the  replies  I  received. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  quite  obvious  that 
what  he  really  iiad  m  mind  was  not  the 
full  enforcement  of  the  .Antiriot  Act 
which  was  pa.ssed  by  this  Congress. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  basis  for 
any  equivocation  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  antiriot  law.  m  a  clear-cut  case 
where  you  have  publicized,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  referred  to.  advanced 
acknowledgment  and  notice  that  it  was 
the  intention  on  the  part  of  particular 
individuals  to  organize  a  group  of  people 
witii  the  intent  and  purpose  of  causing 
1,'reat  disruption  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
at  a  specific  time  and  place,  and  where 
they  obviously  had  to  use  interstate  fa- 
cilities to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

So.  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  activity 
comes  within  the  .scope  and  purpose  and 
the  clear  intent  of  the  .Antiriot  Act. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  would 
get  over  to  tlie  present  Attorney  General 
and  bring  about  a  change  of  attitude  on 
his  part  with  reference  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  act.  Obviously,  this  is  not 
politics.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
change  his  mmd  about  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Antiriot  Act 
before  these  people  bring  complete  chaos 
and   anarchy    to   this   country. 

I  note  that  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  written  the  Attorney  General  and  has 
made  known  his  views  which  I  hope  w"ill 
havt  some  impact.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
liave  .some  voice  as  to  whether  or  not 
It  IS  applicable  in  these  instances,  and  I 
am  delighted  that  the  gentleman  does 
agree  that  it  does  have  such  applicabil- 
ity. I  am  requesting  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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cral  at  this  time  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Antiriot  Act,  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  done,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  in  his  request.  Also,  I 
shall  be  more  than  happy  to  follow  it  up 
in  writing.  However,  I  would  like  to  say 
turther  to  the  gentleman,  if  the  gentle- 
man IS  interested  In  a  further  observa- 
tion, that  the  response  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  my  previous  requests  have 
disturbed  me  as  well.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said  that  at  the  same  time  he  was 
unable  to  find  any  basis  for  implement- 
ing the  antiriot  provision,  that  It  would 
be  his  intention  to  fully  investigate 
wliether  or  not  there  were  any  acts  of 
lolence  directed  toward  certain  people 
living  to  enforce  their  civil  rights  as 
consistent  with  the  other  provision  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  this  year. 

So  it  .seems  to  me  quite  obvious  that 
'he  whole  Ihiiist  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  to  try  to  discourage  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Antiriot  Act. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  believe  there  is  room 
lor  both  proposals.  I  believe  the  proposal 
oy  Vice  President  Humphrey  for  a  thor- 
ough study  of  all  aspects  of  course  is 
er>'   timely.   We  had   a  situation  with 
ome   15,  20.  or  30  newspapermen  who 
\ere  there  properly  and  legitimately  to 
do    their    job    as    newspaper    reporters 
lovering  a  story,  who  were  Involved  in 
.iltercations.  and  some  of  them  were  in- 
ured. Certainly  we  want  to  try  to  evolyj 
iiom  this  experience  some  formula,  some 
setter    way    of    identifying    legitimate, 
bona  fide  newspaper  people.  So  the  su.g- 
gestion  of  the  Vice  President  that  we 
look  into  the  whole  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion is  good,  but  in  my  judgment  both 
.suggestions  are  very  meritorious,  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  follow  the  proposal  of 
the  Vice  President  for  an  investigation 
of  the  whole  situation,  but  at  the  same 
time    I    believe    the    Attorney    General 
ought  to  look  to  his  responsibilities  in  the 
ourts,  because  that  is  where  we  are  real- 
ly going  to  be  doing  something. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  He  should  have  been 
aoing  this  in  some  other  violations,  I 
might  say. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts) .  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  may  be  permitted  to  proceed 
lor  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ibjection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Montana? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
el-ing  the  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
l^ecial  order  coming  up.  I  am  willing  to 
aH  this  discussion  continue,  but  not  for- 
I  \er.  and  I  would  like  to  have  some  as- 
surances that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
;3icceed  pretty  soon  on  another  subject. 

Mr.    PUCINSKI.    I    can    assure    the 
entleman  we  will  conclude  shortly. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  withdraw  my 
:  r.servation   of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
f^entleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  First,  permit  me  to 


yield    to    the    gentleman    from    South 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Watson). 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  certainly  want  to  join  with  the 
others  in  thanking  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  calling  this  matter  to  our 
attention,  and  in  discussing  the  .situa- 
tion. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  share  the  concern  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  about  those  who  would 
lament  the  so-called  overreaction  on  the 
part  of  the  police,  but  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  ought  not  condone  the  provoca- 
tion of  those  who  brought  It  about  In  the 
first  place.  I  have  never  known  of  an 
instance  in  the  first  place  where  you  can 
react  unless  you  first  have  an  action  ol 
provocation. 

I  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact 
that  perhaps  the  Democratic  Party 
might  feel  some  personal  embarrass- 
ment as  to  what  happened  there,  but 
certainly  as  to  what  happened  there  I 
would  not  attribute  to  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  I  would  attribute  it  to  the  ir- 
responsible people  who  went  there  with 
the  specific  design  of  causing  unrest  and 
violence. 

I  would  further  express  this  thought  i 
that  it  does  surprise  me  that  people  now 
are  surprised  about  hearing  the  names 
of  Rubin,  Arthur  Kanoy,  and  the  rest 
of  them.  Two  years  ago.  may  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that 
this  very  same  Jerry  Rubin  was  the  one 
who  was  cited  for  di-sorderly  conduct  in 
matters  of  despicable  conduct  before  a 
committee  of  this  House,  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities — 2  years  ago 
last  month.  I  believe  if  you  will  read 
some  of  the  hearings  of  our  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  you  will  find 
these  same  names  coming  up.  The  same 
indinduals  Involved  so  far  as  riots  and 
all  disorderly  acts  In  various  cities 
throughout  this  country. 

I  certainly  share  the  hope  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  that  this  Attorney 
General  will  act  positively  against  these 
particular  Individuals.  I  believe  he  does 
have  a  good  case,  but  frankly  I  am  not  as 
hopeful  as  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding,  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  taking 
this  time  on  this  subject. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  join  with  him  in 
support  of  Mayor  Daley  and  the  police 
department  of  Chicago.  But  I  want  to  say 
I  do  not  believe  w"e  should  impugn  the 
motives  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  he  is  going  to  do 
the  best  he  can.  What  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  and  what  we  hear  on  tele- 
vision and  what  we  discuss  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  is  not  necessarily  the 
kind  of  evidence  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  have  when  he  goes  to  court. 

I  believe  everybody  has  got  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Clark  is  an  honest  man.  and 
that  he  is  going  to  do  the  ver>'  best  he 
can  under  the  circumstances.  Maybe  we 


did  not  send  him  the  best  law  in  the 
world  to  enloi'ce  m  these  ciicmnstances. 
and  I  am  sure  we  did  not.  I  believe  it 
could  ha\e  Ijeen  a  lot  more  strict,  and 
could  have  been  a  lot  more  definitive 
than  it  is.  But  let  us.  lor  goodness  sake, 
say  that  the  Attorney  General  is  going 
to  do  the  best  he  can.  and  he  will  entice 
the  law,  but  if  he  does  not  have  a Ka.se, 
then  lie  .should  not  bring  an  indictment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  1  might  advi.se  my  col- 
league from  Montana  that  we  have  an 
excellent  U,S,  district  attorney  in  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Foran.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  if  the  evidence  Is  there 
Mr.  Foran  will  find  it.  and  there  will  be 
pro.secutions.  because  we  have  the  high- 
e.st  confidence  in  our  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  Chicago,  who  is  conducting  the 
present  investigation. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man .saving  that,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
if  we  had  a  Republican  Attorney  General 
I  would  have  the  .same  faith  that  he 
would  do  his  .icb.  and  that  he  is  dedicated, 
and  that  he  is  governed  by  the  Congre.ss 
and  by  the  laws  of  this  country.  I  liope 
that  the  press  will  say  that  this  body  has 
confidence  in  the  Attorney  General  and 
that  we  have  confidence  in  the  .system, 
and  if  there  are  no  prosecutions  It  will 
be  because  the  facts  ju.st  arc  not  avail- 
able to  make  a' prcsecutlon. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Prom  my  .study  of  the 
facts.  I  am  completely  convinced  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  r-o  alternative  but 
to  proceed  with  a  prosecution, 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FOUNT.'MN.  I  v.ant  to  commend 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  placing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  facts  concerning 
what  took  ))lacc  in  Chicago.  111.,  on  the 
occasion  in  question. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  in  my  part 
of  the  country,  in  this  hour  of  confu.slon 
and  frustration,  my  peiple  are  looking  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as 
iheir  last  \estlpe  of  hope  for  continued 
freedom  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  will  do.  I  know" 
what  his  job  is.  But  if  iie  does  not  expe- 
dite this  matter  and  ot  the  job  that  he 
is  supposed  to  do.  then  I  would  be  one 
of  those  who  would  join  vvith  other 
Members  of  this  Congress  in  asking  for 
his  resignation  and  for  the  appointment 
of  .someone  v.-ho  will  do  the  job. 

However,  as  the  fentlenian  Jias  pointed 
out.  there  arc  Federal  district  attorneys 
all  over  this  country  who  have  the  power 
t3  act  r.nd  I  am  sure  that  the  one  the 
gentleman  mentioned  will  carry  out  his 
responsibilities.  I  would  like  to  add  also 
that  if.  on  the  basis  vf  what  has  hap- 
pened, we  arc  not  able  to  enfcrcr  the  law 
and  bring  to  justice  those  respeixsible  for 
what  transpired  in  Chicaro.  then  this 
Congress  and  every  State  legislature  in 
this  country  had  better  go  to  work  and 
find  a  way  to  prevent  this  kind  of  an- 
archy. Otherwise,  this  total  disregard  for 
order  and  authority  will  destroy  our 
Democratic  Republic  and  we  wiK  all  end 
up  under  a  dictatorship  ol  one  kind  or 
another. 
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Mr  PUCINSKI  I  lliank;  the  gentle- 
mar. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Ilhnoi5.  Congress- 
man Roman  PrciNSKi.  on  his  remarks 
pertaining  to  the  recent  police  action 
during  the  Democratic  Convention  in 
Chicago. 

As  a  resident  of  Chicago.  I  personally 
witnessed  the  actions  of  the  demonstra- 
tors beginning  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
August  25.  and  continuing  through  the 
week  unti:  Friday.  August  30. 

I  learned  through  the  press  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  demonstrators  to 
come  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
rupting the  Democratic  Convention  I 
consider  what  they  did  do  in  Chicago  was 
premeditated  by  their  own  pronounce- 
ments. Therefore,  the  city  of  Chicago 
was  placed  en  notice  and  it  was  impera- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  provide  protection  and  se- 
curity for  the  delegates  and  alternates 
and  ather  members  attending  the  con- 
vention, even  to  the  calling  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard J  Daley,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  r.linois,  the  Honorable  Samuel 
Shapiro,  for  the  actions  taken  by  them 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order. 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  compliment  my  colleague  from 
IllinoKs  for  having  pointed  out  at  this 
time  the  unfairness  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  actions  by  the  Chicago  police  during 
the  Democratic  Convention. 

A  viewer  of  television  received  the  im- 
pression that  girls  in  flowered  frocks  and 
boys  stri, naming  their  guitars  were  being 
unmercifully  attacked  by  .sadistic  police 
officers  Fiom  every  cliannel  streamed 
the  news  of  "police  stale" — "Nazi  re- 
gime ■ 

Indeed,  on  .\BC.  one  commentator  was 
even  sympathetic  to  the  raising  of  the 
Vietcong  flag  by  the  so-called  yippies  in 
Grant  Park.  In  short,  the  news  media 
gave  only  the  impression  that  the  police 
were  engaged  in  unprovoked  attacks  on 
the  youngsters. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that 
trouble  was  anticipated  m  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  Democratic  Convention.  It  has 
been  known  that  the  persons  who  plotted 
this  trouble  would  have  brought  their 
demonstia:iiu;a  to  any  city  that  might 
have  been  selected.  The  main  leaders  of 
the  youth  group  were  these  who  had 
staged  the  massive  protest  against  the 
Pentagon  in  Washington  some  months 
ago.  They  were  also  those  who  had  orga- 
nized the  Columbia  University  takeover. 
Am.ing  th.)se  croups  present  were  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society,  the  Radi- 
cal 0!'4anii;ing  Committee,  cleru'v  and 
laymen  concerned  against  Vietnam,  the 
Youth  International  Party,  the  Returned 
Volunteers,  the  Socialist  Workers  Party, 
and  the  Black  Panthers. 

More  specific  identification  of  the  ring 
leaders  is  as  follows 

Rennie  Davis,  an  official  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  End  the  War  in 
Vietnam;  Thomas  Hayden.  a  founder  of 
the  radical  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society:    David   Dellinger,   a  self-styled 


Communist,  and  Jerrj  Rubin,  head  of 
the  Youth  International  Party 

Prior  to  the  convention  there  were 
numerous  assassination  threats  against 
all  of  the  presidential  candidates  and  to 
disregard  tTiem.  in  the  light  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Dallas  m  1963  and  in  Los  An- 
geles this  June,  would  have  been  tiie 
height  of  irresponsibility. 

Indeed,  the  seriousness  of  the  threats. 
not  only  to  the  safety  of  the  candidates, 
the  delegates,  and  the  general  public  was 
clear  and  obvious  long  before  the  gavel 
fell  on  -August  26. 

To  contirm  the  conspiracy  and  the 
harm  it  meant  to  perpetrate,  the  move- 
ment was  infiltrated  by  a  Chicago  police- 
man by  the  name  of  Robert  Pierson  He 
was  so  successful  that  he  became  the 
personal  bndy'.;uard  of  Rubin  and.  in  so 
doing,  obtained  the  diar>'  of  the  ylpple 
movement  and  was  able  to  keep  the 
police  informed  as  to  what  strategy  was 
goinu'  to  be  employed. 

Rubin  was  arrested  after  it  was 
learned  tliat  he  was  urging  the  killing  of 
one  or  two  policemen. 

Tlie  ranks  of  the  demonstrators  were 
held  fast  by  sharp  discipline  and  they 
moved  about  at  the  direction  of  their 
leaders  and  were  at  their  best  behavior 
wiien  their  leaders  urged  them  to  be. 

Tlie.se  were  innocent  boys  and  -iirls  (3Ut 
on  a  lark'' 

What  were  they  doinu '  In  addition  to 
their  offensive  dress  and  demeanor  they 
engaged  in  the  worst  kind  of  vilification 
possible  against  ixilice  and  National 
Guardsmen  In  addition  to  .screaming 
obscenities,  sometimes  long  into  the 
night,  not  by  one  or  two,  but  by  2.000, 
these  creatures  hurled  containers  of 
urine  and  excrement  into  the  faces  of 
the  police 

They  mvaded  the  lobbies  of  the  Black- 
.stone  and  Hilton  Hotels  and  rubbed  llm- 
burger  clieese  or  an  oil  derivative  there- 
from into  the  runs  Some  stripped  tiles 
from  the  walls  of  mens  re.strooms  and 
sharpened  the  edges  before  hurling  them 
into  the  ranks  of  the  police. 

We  saw  the  police  react  to  prevent  a 
riot  from  taking  place  The  television 
people  were  quick  to  capture  the  vigor- 
ous work  of  the  police  but  there  is  notli- 
ing  on  any  video  tape  that  I  saw  tiiat 
depicts  any  of  the  vile  thing's  I  'ust  men- 
tioned. The  reason  for  this  as  mven  by 
some  of  the  newsmen  i)resent  was  that 
you  could  not  pick  up  on  TV  the  obscene 
chant  of  these  yippies  In  other  words, 
the  news  media  tuned  out  the  dirty  ac- 
tions of  the  yippies  to  protect  society  Do 
you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a  special 
icnob  tlie  police  could  have  u.sed  to  turn 
off  these  repugnant  activities  that  they 
would  have  used  if 

The  TV  reporters  were  protecting  the 
public  from  pictures  and  .sounds.  The 
Chicago  police  were  protecting  the  public 
from  realities.  The  realities  were  that 
more  than  80  ixjlicemen  were  injured, 
several  seriously  This  hardly  supports 
the  ■generalization  that  all  we  had  in  Chi- 
cago was  a  bunch  "f  c!ub-h:ippy  cops 
beating  innocent  and  defensele.ss  kids. 

The  stated  objective  of  .several  of  the 
extremist  groups  was  to  inflame  rioting 
throughout  the  city,  particularly  in  the 
Negro  districts  They  did  not  succeed — 
largely  because  ixjlice  and  troops  kept 


the  mobs  hemmed  in  within  two  or  three 
areas. 

It  is  significant  that  with  all  the  caustic 
criticism  of  the  hone.st  attempt  to  protect 
the  candidates,  the  delegates,  the  public 
and  to  prevent  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Democratic  Convention,  there  was  not 
one  life  lost  nor  was  any  assassination 
attempt  made. 

I  think  the  Vice  President  described  it 
accurately  when  he  said: 

I  know  what  caused  these  demonstrations, 
.ind  so  does  cverybtxly  else  They  were 
planned,  premeditated,  .md  tliere  ;ire  certain 
people  in  this  oountry  who  feel  all  they  have 
to  do  is  riot  and  they'll  get  their  way  The 
obscenities,  the  prolanlty,  the  alth  that  was 
uttered  night  after  night  in  front  of  the 
hotels,  it  was  an  Insult  to  every  woman,  everv 
mother,  every  daughter,  Indeed  every  iuimnn 
being 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  police  had  t.. 
ti\ke  action?  I  regret  the  violence  I  siireii 
don't  like  to  see  anybody  Inlured,  but  I  think 
that  the  blame  ought  to  be  put  where  :t 
belongs. 

I  was  present  at  all  the  proceedin  > 

and  observed  ihe  problems  tiisthand  I 
say  thank  God  for  Mayor  Daley  and  the 
men  of  this  caliber  who  are  not  afraid  tn 
slioulder  their  responsibilities  in  thi~ 
time  when  the  rule  of  law  and  order 
seems  to  have  come  into  distaste  with 
many  elements  of  our  society  who  should 
know  better. 

I  compliment  Superintendent  Conlisi-; 
and  all  the  law-enforcement  officers 
working  with  him  in  preserving  law  a:ui 
order  under  the  most  trying  of  conditions 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  this  svib- 
.lect.  and  to  include  extraneous  matte: 

The    SPEAKER     pro     tempore     'Mi 
BiTKKE  ut  Massachusetts'.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  .so  ordered 

There  was  no  obicctlon 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  willing  from  the  Pre.-l- 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geislcr.  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
Ihe  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  .\Ugust  2.  1968- 

H  R  K^387.  An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  dlsclpUnarv 
iicilon  against  employees  In  the  postal  field 
service  who  assault  other  employees  In  such 
service  in  the  i»erformunce  of  ullicial  duties. 
,tnd  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16361.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  .\ugtist  3.  1968: 

H  R.  2b  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the 
.States,  to  conduct  an  inventory  and  .study 
of  the  Nation's  estuaries  and  their  natural 
resources,   and   for  other  purposep; 

H.R.  12281,  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dwayne 
C  Cox  and  William  D  Martin: 

HR.  5815  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Comdr,  William  W  Gentry; 

H  R  6195  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Ballnas  and  Lee  Ballnas; 


H  H  66.S5.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
J;ine  Orloskl: 

H  K  960(5  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  National  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H  R  10327  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Louis  J. 
Kalartleau,  Irvn  G  Frangcr,  Betty  Klemcke, 
Wnieta  L  Welbtirn,  .md  Emma  L.  McNeil,  all 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
tlic  .\rmy  at  P.irt  .Sam  Houston.  Tex.: 

H  H  10923  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  the  Argos  Na- 
tional Fish  Hatchery  in  Indiana  to  the 
Izaak  Walton  League: 

HR  li:i8l.  An  ,ict  for  the  relief  of  E.  L. 
Townlcy.  Otis  T.  Hawkins,  and  Leo  T.  Matous; 
H  R  143:10.  .^n  act  to  provide  a  compre- 
hen.'.ue  program  for  the  control  of  drunken- 
ness .Old  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  iither  purpose.*:;  and 

H  R  16729.  .\n  act  to  extend  for  2  years 
certain  programs  providing  a.sslstance  to 
student*  at  institutions  of  higher  education, 
to  modify  such  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
pl.mnlng  evaluation,  and  adequate  leadtlme 
m  iuch  programs 

On  .\ugut  8.  1968: 
H.R.  1648.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martina 
Znbirl  Garcia: 

HR.8391.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adel 
Lfssert  Bellmard.  Clement  Lessert.  Josephine 
Gonvil  Pappan.  Julie  Gonvil  Pappan.  Pelagle 
Gimvil  Fraiuesour  de  .■\ubri.  Victore  Gonvil 
Pappan,  Mane  Gonvil,  Latleche  Gonvil,  Louis 
La\enture.  Ehziibeth  Carboiiau  Vertlfelle, 
Pierre  Carbonau,  Louis  Joncas,  Basil  Joncas, 
James  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Datcherute.  Joseph 
Butler.  William  Rodger,  Joseph  Cote,  four 
children  of  Cicill  Compare  and  Joseph  James, 
iir  the  heirs  of  .my  who  may  be  deceased; 

H  I?  9098,  .\n  act  to  revise  the  boundaries 
ul  the  Badlands  National  Monument  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  to  authorize  ex- 
changes of  land  mutually  beneficial  to  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  United  States, 
.ind  for  other  purposes; 

H  R.  9391,  An  act  to  amend  section  376(ai 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code; 

H.R  10213.  An  ;ict  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  ap- 
proved June  19,  1934  (48  Stat.   1125): 

HR.  10321.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Claudette   C,  Donahue: 

HR.  11026.  .\n  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
September  15,  1960,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping and  enhancing  recreational  op- 
iwrtunltles  and  improving  the  fish  and  wild- 
life programs  at  reservations  covered  by  said 
act.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  12119.  An  ;ict  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
M,  Hepworth; 

HR.  14167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lydla 
M.  Parsley; 

H  R.  15864  .\n  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bearing 
Plant  at  Rolla.  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR  19613  \\\  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HP.  1818B.  .\n  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  tiscal  year  ending;  June  30.  1969.  and  for 
otlicr  purposes. 

On  .■\ugust  9.  1968: 
HR  3136  .\n  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
in'-reased  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the 
United  States: 

HR  15189  Xn  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  and 

HR  17522  .\r\  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


On     August     10.     1968' 
H.R    18706    An  act  making  appropriations 
for   tlie   go\ eminent    of    tlie    Di.strict    of   Co- 
lumbia   and    iitluT    activities    chargeable    in 
whole  or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for   the   liscal   year  ending  .June  30. 
1969,  and  for  otlicr  purpo.ses 
On  August   11.  19f;8: 
HR.  10864    An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the    Agriculture    to    convey    certain 
lands  in   saline  County.  .■\rk  ,  to   ilie  Dierks 
Forrest.    Inc.    and    for    other    purposes: 

HR  13781  \\\  act  to  amend  title  II  of  t!ip 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Devel-  p- 
ment  Act  of  1966: 

HR  14367.  An  ;ict  to  authorl/e  the-  dis- 
posal of  bervl  ore  from  tlie  national  stock- 
pile and   the  supplemental   stockpile; 

H  R,  16086  .^n  act  to  amend  the  act  nf 
August  25,  1959  (73  Stat.  420).  pertaining 
to  the  affair.s  of  the  Clioctaw  Tribe  of  Okla- 
lioma;  and 

H  R.  18254  An  act  to  amend  further  sectlr  n 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920. 
On  Atigust  12.  1968: 
H.R.  17903  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  w..t^-r  and  jiower  re- 
sources develiiiiment,  mcltidine  certain  civil 
functions  adtninlstered  by  the  Departincnt 
of  Defense,  the  P.inama  C.uial.  certain 
agencies  of  tlie  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Can.il  .Study 
Commission,  the  Del;iwarc  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. Interstate  Commission  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin,  the  Tennes,-,ee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Water  Resources  C<.uncll, 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Comml.ssion,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for 
other   purposes 

On   August    13.   1968: 
H,R.  10932.  An  art  lor  the  relief  of  Cilmour 
C.   MacDonald,   colonel,   US,    Air   Force    (re- 
tired) ;  and 

H.R.  12323.  .An  act  to  amend  chapter  73 
of  title  10.  United  .States  Code,  relating  to 
the  retired  serviceman's  family  protection 
plan,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  15.  1968: 
H.R.  5233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sophie  Michalowska;    and 

H.R.    15794.    An    act    to    provide    for    U.S. 
standards    and    :i    natlon.il    inspection. 
On  Augu.s.t   16,   1968: 
H  R    12843    An    act    to    .am.end    the    Public 
Health  Service  .^ct  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National   Institutes   nf  Health. 
On    August    17,    1968: 
H.R.  1093.  An    act    to    amend    and    clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military   Training   and   Service   Act.   and   for 
other  purposes. 

On  August  18.  1968: 
H.R.  16363.  An  act  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate State  agencies  with  respect  to  State 
poultry  products  inspection  programs,  .-.nd 
for  other  purposes. 

On   August    19.    1968: 
H.R.  16027.  An  act  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    increases    m    rates 
of   compensation   for   disabled    veterans,  and 
for   other    purposes. 


THE  TRUCKING  ACT  - 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel;  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  proceed  on  the  subject  I  have 
chosen  to  talk  about.  I  want  to  make  the 
observation  that  I  am  grateful  I  live 
in  a  cotmtry  where  we  can  have  an  op- 
portunity for  sober,  second  thoughts. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  I,  with  my  col- 
leagues, have  witnessed  some  Important 


events  transpiring  on  the  national  front 
wlien  two  great  political  parties  were 
doing  their  be.st  under  very  .strained 
conditions  and  in  a  time  of  upheaval  and 
in  a  spirit  of  revolution — trying  to  do 
their  duty  as  citizens  and  as  elected  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 

I,  too.  am  sorry  for  what  has  hap- 
pened and  what  is  happening  in  Amer- 
ica. It  IS  indeed  unfortunate  that  not 
enough  of  our  people  in  the  labric  of  our 
communitie.s — not  enough  of  our  citi- 
zens are  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  remedies  under  the  law  that  should 
be  .sought  first  to  the  extent  of  their 
capabilities  before  they  launch  out  on 
maneuvers  such  as  we  have  seen. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  is  a  tim?  for 
calmness  and  sound  and  sober  .ludgment 
after  we  nave  considered  all  the  facts. 

I  believe  that  the  suggestion  of  a  .spe- 
cial .study  of  this  total  problem  and 
maybe  the  area  of  climax  which  was  in 
Chicago  be  studied  by  an  independent 
agency  and  have  them  brine  to  us  the 
facts. 

It  caji  be  the  basis  of  our  judgment 
if  legislation  is  needed,  or  action 

I  believe  I  should  make  this  observa- 
tion, too.  We  in  the  Congress  and  in  this 
country  liave  been  wrestling  mightily 
with  a  solution  to  many  of  America's 
jiroblems  in  a  difficult  time,  m  a  time  of 
change,  in  a  time  of  growth,  expansion, 
and  technology.  Too  often  we  have 
sought  to  enact  measures  into  law  before 
we  have  had  all  the  facts  I  believe  there 
are  better  answers  to  many  of  the  jjrob- 
lems  that  are  jjresented  in  .'\merica  and 
on  the  world  front,  and  we  .should  dedi- 
cate more  of  our  time  to  finding  out 
about  the  problem  and  all  there  is  to 
know  about  the  problem  before  we  pre- 
.sent  the  an.swers. 

Earlier  I  said  I  am  glad  I  live  in  a 
coimtry  where  we  can  have  ,-obPi'  .sec- 
ond thoughts  and  where  wc  can  have  the 
opportunity  to  debate  as  we  can  in  this 
House,  And  I  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  talk  about  another 
problem  that  many  of  you  know  about 
that  I  talked  about  in  ;lie  days  before 
we  adjourned  for  the  great  conventions. 

As  i  pointed  out  to  the  House,  it  was 
my  conviction  that  the  truck  bill,  which 
proposes  to  raise  the  weiglit  limits  and 
the  width  limits,  was  not  in  the  public 
interest  and  came  before  us  before  we 
had  considered  all  the  facts.  So  I.  in  my 
feeble  and  humble  way.  and  maybe 
not  too  intelligently  at  times,  but  I  have 
been  trying  my  best  to  bi'ir.?  before  the 
House  the  facts  as  I  .'^ee  them,  calling 
upon  the  talents  and  the  capabilities  of 
researcher.s.  men  of  .-tature  and  leputa- 
tion.  to  determine  what  the  increase  in 
weight  will  do  to  the  bridges  that  arc 
not  on  the  Interstate  System,  and  what 
the  increase  in  weight  will  do  on  the 
roads  not  in  the  Inter.state  System,  and 
v\hat  the  ir.crea.se  of  width  will  do  to  in- 
creasing the  liazards  of  driving  on  the 
highways. 

Since  v.e  adjourned  or  recessed  for  the 
convention.  I  have  been  in  my  district 
most  of  the  time  in  Iowa,  and  I  find  that 
my  position  has  been  agreed  to  by  many 
Members  of  this  House  and  who  have 
joined  in  this  fight  nov.'.  I  find  also  that 
many  people  have  changed  their  minds. 
So  what  we  have  done  is  not  for  naught 
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from  the  standpoint  of  having  Influence 
here  in  this  House.  Wisely,  the  bill  has 
not  yet  been  put  on  the  calendar,  and  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  until  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  better  look  at  what 
Is  happening  or  what  is  likely  to  happen, 
or  what  I  believe  will  happen  if  we  pass 
this  legislation  without  amendment, 
without  further  consideration 

I  might  say  also  that  I  have  been 
joined  in  the  public  domain  because  there 
have  been  editorials  in  newspapers  all 
over  the  L'nited  States- -thousands  of 
them — and  today  I  have  received  only 
one  copy  of  ax\  editorial  a-'aiiist  the  bill. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  tliis  session  of  Con- 
gress reconvenes  todav.  I  take  the  floor 
again  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  all 
the  Members  of  the  House  .vith  the  new 
hazards  to  motorists  and  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  additional  costs  that  the  truck 
bill  would  create  While  Congress  remains 
In  session.  I  plan  to  continue  to  talk  to 
you  each  dav  to  remind  you  atrain  and 
again  of  the  dangers  lurking  in  this  ill- 
considipred  piece  if  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  during  the  last  month  the 
national  sentmient  has  crystallized  into 
a  hard  core  of  public  resistance  to  this 
bill  People  all  across  the  '.and  are  voicing 
their  opposition  to  these  mea,sures  to 
allow  heavier,  wider  and  longer  trucks 
on  our  highways  The  Nation  >  press  has 
been  adamant  In  its  refusal  to  support 
this  proposal  The  elected  officials  of  our 
State  and  local  .governments  have  ex- 
pressed their  well-founded  fears  about 
the  Implications  that  congressional  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  have  for  their 
jurisdictions  With  a  remarkable  degree 
of  unanimity,  the  American  public  has 
raised  its  voice  in  steadfast  opposition 
to  the  hasty  passage  of  this  trucking  bill. 

NEWSPAPER    OPPOSmON 

The  newspapers  of  America  have  al- 
ways tried  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  out 
for  poorly  conceived  legislation  which 
would  plac?  the  !)ubllc  Interest  in  jeop- 
ardy To  date,  almost  300  newspapers 
have  felt  the  need  to  take  a  public  stand 
on  this  bill  .As  of  this  date.  I  only  know 
of  one — out  of  nearly  300 — newspaper 
to  comment  editorially  in  favor  of  this 
proposal  to  increase  truck  width,  length, 
and  weight  The  Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor could  only  .see  .'It  to  call  the  truck- 
ing proposal  '.-V  Nasty  Bill"  that  was 
"slipping  through  Congress  The  Mon- 
itor called  It  an  outrageous  waste  of 
your  ta.x  money  and  a  danger  to  your 
lives  '  The  Washington  Daily  News  re- 
marked that  'all  in  all  it's  a  very  sorry 
picture"  The  News  observed  that  so  far 
the  highway  freight-train  lobby  has  run 
over  almost  everj'thing  m  its  way: 
'commonscnse.  the  Judgment  of  experts 
in  the  Government,  the  interests  of  the 
taxpayers.  '  and  1  Members  of  Congress 
who  opixjse  the  bm  truckers  ever  ex- 
panding demands  '  In  an  editorial  aptly 
titled  Truckers  Bearing  Gifts.  "  the  New- 
York  Times  characterized  this  measure 
as  a  piece  of  special  interest  legisla- 
tion" being  pushed  through  Conere<>s 
that  "few  people  outside  the  trucking 
Industry  would"  favor  The  Times  could 
only  talk  of  incalculable  sums  ruixnifig 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  will  bo  needed  to  strengthen  exist- 
ing bridges  to  sustain  such   truckloads 


and  to  rebuild  roads  worn  out  prema- 
turely "  As  the  Des  Moines  Register 
put  It: 

The  bin  being  trucked  through  Congress 
this  year  would  permit  trucka  which  would 
demand  still  more  expen.slve  highway  stand- 
,irds  and  eventually  increase  both  highway 
hazards  .ind  highway  uxes  for  the  uvcrage 
motorist 

Noting  the  way  that  the  bill  was 
pushed  through  the  Senate  with  only 
seven  members  voting,  the  hasty  treat- 
ment It  received  in  the  House  Public 
Works  and  Rules  Committees,  and  the 
largesse  which  the  trucking  lobby  has 
used  to  railroad  this  measure  through 
Congress,  the  Register  concluded  by 
calling  'congressional  handling  of  this 
measure  disgraceful." 

Sentiment  expressed  in  the  Nations 
press  against  this  bill  does  not  end  with 
editorials.  Letters  to  the  editors  of  our 
Nations  newspapers  showing  a  wide- 
spread gra.ssroots  disapproval  of  this  bill 
abound.  Syndicated  columnists  such  as 
Marquis  Childs  have  attacked  this  bill 
as  "an  obvious  hazard  to  motorists" 
which  will  'clog  the  highways  "  and  lilt 
"the  traveling  public  hard."  Drew  Pear- 
.son  and  Jack  .Anderson  simply  have 
labeled  the  bill  a  "monstrosity."  And 
so  the  commentary  in  the  press  goes 
on  and  on 

STATE     \ND    roc  AI.    OFFICIALS 

Technically  speaking,  the  bill  before 
the  House  is  suppo.sedly  limited  in  ap- 
plication to  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem and  thus  seems  to  be  largely  out 
of  the  province  of  State  and  local  offi- 
cials. However,  this  simply  is  not  .so. 
While  the  bill  is  permis.slve  in  that  it 
does  not  compel  any  State  to  adopt  the 
congressional  increases  in  truck  weights, 
widths,  and  !eni;ihs.  it  practically  forces 
them  to  rubberstamp  what  the  lobby- 
ists dredged  out  of  Congress  As  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  put  it: 

It's  like  telling  one  of  the  rhlldren  In  a 
lamlly  that  he  caji  have  oatmeal  or  waffles 
for  breakfast-  but  mother  la  cooking  oat- 
meal \na  tints  what  everyone  else  is  eating. 

Thus  State  ofHcials  are  increasingly 
concerned  because  any  step  Congress 
takes  will  quickly  affect  them  As  Fran- 
cis C.  Turner.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  told  me  in  .\  recent  letter: 

The  large  trucks  move  from  I'lie  system 
to  another  in  their  travel  trom  origin  to 
deetlnatlon.  md  any  change  in  size  and 
weight  limitations  on  the  Interstate  System 
must  be  recoKnized  as  having  an  effect  on 
other  systems 

Major  E.  Olaff  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  ix)inted  up  the  inevitability  of 
these  chani;os  atTccting  State  road  sys- 
tems when  he  wrote  me: 

We  are  waiting  ,ind  watching  for  any  size 
.ind  weight  increases  granted  to  commercial 
vehicles  through  Federal  legislation,  realiz- 
ing full  well  that  in  the  name  of  uniformity 
the  various  States  scwner  or  later  will  have 
to  comply  with   Federal  precedent 

.And  Claude  R.  McCamment.  Director 
of  Safety  of  the  Kansas  Highway  Com- 
mission, underscored  one  of  the  main 
reasons  that  States  will  likely  be  forced  to 
follow  these  new  federal  standards.  He 
noted  that  once  these  matters  are 
achieved  on  the  interstate  highways, 
then  an  effort  is  made  to  get  the  States 


to  allow  the  same  size  equipment  to  be 
used  on  other  highways  and  street  sys- 
tems within  the  State" — even  though 
such  .systems  are  often  wholly  inadequate 
to  "accommodate  these  larger  vehicles 
Already  the  Legislatures  of  Maryland. 
New  York,  and  Virginia  have  passed  bills 
which  would  permit  the  operation  of 
buses  up  to  102  inches  wide  on  some  of 
their  highways  provided  the  Federal  lim- 
it is  raised.  And  newspapers  such  as  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  daily  note  the  "veri- 
table fleet  of  truck  lobbyists  "  have  been 
descending  in  lecent  weeks  on  the  Min- 
ne.sota  I^^gislature  and  Governors'  con- 
ference. Therefore,  we  should  listen  care- 
fully to  the.se  State  and  local  officials  bc- 
cau.se  in  the  end  they  will  be  the  ones 
who  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  effects 
of  this  bill.  And  how  do  the.se  officials 
feel?  Tlie  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  League  of  Cities,  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Mayors  have  already 
made  known  their  stanch  opposition  to 
this  bill.  .And  in  this  month's  National 
.A.s.sociation  of  County  Engineers  News- 
letter, that  organization  made  clear  its 
vocal  op;x>sition.  Tlie  text  of  their  reso- 
lution is  as  follows: 

Resolution 

Whereas:  The  Congress  of  the  TJnltert 
States  Is  considering  the  passage  of  S.  2658 
which  bill  would  amend  section  127  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Codes  to  incre.xse  the 
weight  ;ind  length  limitations  of  vehicles 
using  the  Interstate  System  of  Highways  and 

Whereas  Trafflc  using  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem cannot  confine  Its  movement  to  such  ."^ys- 
tem.  since  it  must  both  originate  and 
terminate  Its  trip  on  another  system,  and 

Whereas  The  C-ountles  of  cjur  Country  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  con- 
struction and  the  maintenance  of  the  Sec- 
ondary Road  Svstem.  on  which  much  of  the 
traffic  using  the  I.iterstate  System  originates 
.ma  terminates,  and 

Whereas:  Research  .ind  expert  testlmonv 
show  that  the  Secondary  Road  System  Is  not 
designed  nor  constructed  tor  the  increases 
proposed  in  S  2658.  which  would  drastically 
uverstress  the  majority  of  the  surfaces  and 
structures  of  the  system,  inflicting  greater 
damage  to  the  Secondary  Road  System  than 
to  other  systems  having  greater  resources, 
and 

Whereas:  We  are  now  ten  t.o  twenty  years 
behind  In  meeting  the  needs  of  hlghwav  con- 
struction, and  lack  the  financing  necessarv 
to  upgrade  existing  facilities,  and 

Whereas  the  liability  placed  upon  highway 
otHclals  for  shortcomings  in  highway  safety 
.ind  perform.uice  is  increasing,  and 

Whereas  .^ccldent  records  defy  any  m- 
-rcase  in  •. ehlcle  weight  and  dimensions. 

Now.  therefore  be  K  resolved  by  the  Na- 
tional .\ssociatlon  of  County  Engineers,  meet- 
ing this  31st  day  of  July.  1968,  at  the  Shore- 
ham  Hotel,  Washington,  DC.  to  strongly  op- 
pose the  passage  uf  S.  2658  and  to  urge  :in 
Counties  to  immedi.itely  contact  their  respec- 
tive Congressmen  to  this  e3ect.  in  the 
interest  of  .safety  and  the  protection  of  the 
public  la'.ei'.ment  in  our  lilghways. 

To  further  sample  the  feelings  of  the 
State  and  local  authorities.  I  have  sent 
out  a  questionnaire  on  the  truck  bil'. 
to  all  the  Governors,  all  the  State  safety 
offltials.  all  our  State  highway  patrol 
chiefs,  and  over  200  mayors.  While  only 
about  60  responses  have  been  received 
this  far,  the  trend  is  clearly  against  the 
bill  and  .strongly  in  favor  of  more  hear- 
ings to  consider  this  matter  further 
Within  the  next  few  days  I  shall  report 
to  you  in  detail  about  the  results  of  this 
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survey.  At  this  time,  though,  I  do  want 
to  provide  you  with  a  few  of  the  com- 
ments of  these  knowledgeable  public  offi- 
cials. Claude  R  McCamment,  Director  of 
Safety  for  the  Kansas  Highway  Commis- 
sion, commented: 

I  certainly  feel  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
further  hearings  on  the  safety  aspects  on 
■,ny  bin  In  regards  to  additional  gross  weight, 
auJutional  axle  weight,  and  additional  width 
and  length,  as  there  are  many  factors  in- 
volved on  many  of  the  routes  other  than  the 
Interstate  hlghw.iys 

And  Capt.  C.  R,  Kimber  of  the  Plan- 
ning and  Research  Section  of  the  Ohio 
State  Highway  Patrol  stated  that — 

Certainly  enforcement  agencies  and  high- 
way engineers  should  be  called  to  testify  on 
accident  experiences,  highway  designs,  exist- 
ing highway  und  street  conditions,  and  so 
forth,  before  linal  action  is  taken  on  the  bill. 
An  itidepcndent  researcli  study  should  be 
made  prior  to  any  final  action. 

City  officials  such  as  Don  Blackburn, 
traffic  engineer  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  agree. 
Mr.  Blackburn  told  me  that — 

I  believe  further  hearings  should  be  held 
on  this  proposed  bill. 

And  Willard  S.  Pratt,  director  of  public 
works  in  Newton,  Mass.,  also  observed: 
I  favor  further  safety  hearings. 

Many  of  the  State  governments 
throughout  this  country  also  favor  fur- 
ther hearings.  Robert  C.  Bartlett,  secre- 
tar>-  of  highways  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  said: 

Hearings  should  be  held  until  every  aspect 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  as  it  relates  to 
highway  safety  and  its  ultimate  effect  on 
highway  facilities,  is  explored  and  evaluated. 

The  distinguished  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  John  H.  Chafee.  commented: 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Congressional 
Commltt.ee  conduct  additional  hearings  in 
reference  to  this  matter  on  a  regional  basis 
In  order  to  cive  every  section  of  the  country 
an  opportunity  to  explore  the  proposal  in 
deuill. 

It  is  not  just  that  these  figures  favor 
new  hearings  which  is  important.  It  is  the 
fact  that  they  feel  such  hearings  are 
absolutely  neccssarj'  and  essential.  Jess 
D.  Gilkerson,  city  engineer  of  Long 
Beach.  Calif  .  voiced  the  ovei-whelming 
.sentiment  of  the  Nation's  cities  when  he 
answered  the  question  whether  he 
favored  more  hearings  v.ith  one  word — 
"absolutely,"  Thus  I  strongly  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  recommit  this 
bill  for  further  study  in  line  v.ith  the 
wishes  of  the  vast  number  of  our  State 
and  local  .luri.sdictions, 

THE  TEPARTMENr   OF  TRANSPORTATION  POSITION 

In  light  of  the  hasty  way  in  which  the 
bill  has  thus  lar  been  considered  and  the 
great  amount  of  evidence  against  it,  I 
think  11  especially  important  to  note  that 
the  Drpartnieit  of  Transportation  has 
been  lar  from  enthusiastic  in  their  sup- 
port of  this  measure. 

Federal  Hitihway  Commissioner 
Lowell  K.  Bndwell.  the  administration's 
leading  proponent  of  the  bill,  now  tells 
us  only  that  "v.-e  do  not  oppose  passage 
of  the  pending  bill."  Mr.  Bridwell  spoke 
of  the  need  for  further  safety  measures 
governing  the  ratio  of  weight  to  horse- 
power, braking  performance,  and  ade- 
quacy of  couplings  on  combination  ve- 
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hides  that  Congress  has  declined  to  put 
into  the  legislation.  He  also  observed 
that  this  bill  "will  doubtle.ss  speed  the 
rate  of  deterioration  of  thi;  Inter.state 
System  by  allowing  the  operation  of 
heavier  vehicles"  and  that  additional 
user  charges  should  be  assessed  to  the 
heavier  trucks.  Chairman  Wilbur  .vIills. 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, has  told  us  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
hold  hearings  on  these  additional  taxes 
this  session.  Let  us  then  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Public  Works  Committee  for 
further  study  and  next  session,  if  it 
passes  out  of  the  committee  again,  send 
it  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  so 
that  the  heaving  trucking  interests  will 
at  least  pay  for  the  increased  costs  these 
new  weight  limits  will  generate. 

Mr.  Bridwell  is  not  alone  in  his  bridled 
approval  of  this  bill.  James  E.  Wilson, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrations 
Deputy  Director  lor  iiinhuay  safety 
programs  has  said  that  he  was  "per- 
sonally a  little  apiM-ehensive"  over  the 
bill.  He  feared  both  the  safety  ramifica- 
tions of  lengthening  the  vehicles  and  the 
'effect  on  the  pavement  itself." 

Finally,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  July  15 
has  quoted  Mr  Francis  C.  Turner.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as  .ray- 
ing the  new  ton  limits  were  "not  as  con- 
servative as  I'd  like  to  .ee  it."  He  was 
also  reported  to  have  said  that  the  larger 
trucks  would  cause  "serious"  trouble  on 
longer  and  older  bridges  and  would  be 
"slower  and  less  manageable"  in  climbing 
grades.  Turner  cxpre.ssed  the  opinion 
that  the  truckers  really  wanted  this  bill 
in  order  "to  have  the  oppoitunity  to  work 
toward  trains  on  the  roads,  trucks  with 
triple  and  quadruple  trailers." 

In  earlier  speeches.  I  have  noted  the 
enthu.sia.sm  of  the  nucking  industry  for 
these  long  freipht-train  combinations 
and  have  expressed  my  ;;rofound  disap- 
proval of  their  use  on  the  Nation's  high- 
way system  at  this  time  Since  State  and 
local  officials  have  been  peculiarly  vocal 
in  their  concern  about  triple  trailer  com- 
binations, I  urge  additional  caution.  With 
the  Department  of  Transportation  les.=5 
than  vigorous — and  indeed  even  appre- 
hensive— in  their  support  of  this  bill,  with 
newspaper  and  public  support  almost 
unanimously  aeainst  it,  and  with  State 
and  local  juri;.d;ct'ons  squarely  oppo.sed 
to  it,  I  think  now  is  the  time  for  further 
study  and  calm  reflection.  It  i.s  not  the 
time  for  hasty  and  ill-considered  action. 
For  this  rea.son.  I  am  today  introducing 
a  resolution  callinc  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  of  the  Hou.se  to  make  a  lull 
and  complete  inve.'-.tiHation  to  determine 
the  maximum  lemth  of  motor  vehicles.  I 
feel  that  now  is  the  crucial  t:me  to  .set 
such  a  maximum  'ength  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy. 

I  should  l:i:o  to  point  out  in  this  re- 
E^crd.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  good  national 
policy  to  set  a  limit  on  vseights  of  trucks 
and  on  widths  of  trucks,  it  is  certainly 
aood  national  policy  to  set  a  limit  on  the 
length  of  trurks.  What  that  lenath  should 
be  I  do  not  kiiow.  This  is  the  reason  why 
I  call  for  hearings  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  for  gathering  testimony 
and  for  making  evaluations  siid  making 
judgments  based  upon  the  total  problem 
which  prevails  in  this  area. 


SPECIAL    ORDFP.S    GRANTED 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
also  that,  after  the  completion  of  all  busi- 
ness, on  Sei)t ember  9.  10.  11.  12.  and  13, 
I  be  '^^rantod  >pecial  orders  for  1  hour,  to 
continue  my  discu.ssion  of  this  important 
.  iV.cf't  which  is  before  the  Co;igress  and 
the  Nation  today. 

The  SPEAKER  i^ro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA    N     GIANN.ARIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
iirevious  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Mathi.asI  is 
rcco!'nizpd  lor  15  minutes. 

Mr.     MATT  HAS     of     Maryland      Mr. 
.Speaker.  I  I'.se  to  express  my  deep  ^or- 
row  at  the  .^udden  death  of  little  Maria 
Giannaii.s  o\  Hanerstown.  Md..  who  died 
at  age  5  in  Houston  on  Sunday  night. 
Augu.st  25.  just  H  days  after  she  had  re- 
ceived a  new  heart  in  a  dramatic  trans- 
plant. I  would  also  like  t-o  say  a  lew  words 
m   tribute  to  this   brave  Lttle  i.:irl.  her 
courageous   family,   and   all   those   who 
iilayed  a  iiart  in  this  historic  operation. 
Maria  Giannaris    a  pretty  and  cheer- 
ful pirl,  suffered  from  an  incurable  heart 
disea.se  wh'.cn  had  robbed  her  of  her  vi- 
tality and  threatened  her  life.  Last  sprinu 
.she  entered  the  Johns  Hopkins  Ho.spital 
in  Baltimore  for  treatment,  and  remained 
there  until  early  August,  when  the  spe- 
cialists at  Hopkins  concluded  that  a  heart 
transplant,    however    risky,    offered    the 
only  chance  to  prolong  her  life.  At  that 
point  contact  was  made  with  Dr.  Den- 
ton A.  Cooley.  the  brilliant  heart  surseon 
at  St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Hospital  in  Hous- 
ton, who  has  ijerformed  most  of  the  suc- 
cessful   tran.splants   undertaken   in    this 
country.  When  Dr.  Cooley  agreed  to  ex- 
amine Maria,  she  was  flown  to  Houston. 
Her    condition    had    become    extremely 
critical  by  the  time  the  transplant  could 
be  made  on  Augu.st  17. 

An  operation  of  this  type  would  liave 
been  inconceivable,  at  lea.si  to  laymen, 
,iu.st  a  lew  years  ago.  It  still  .seems  almost 
miraculous  that  a  transplanted  heart 
can  function,  or  that  any  patient,  and 
particularly  a  child,  can  .nirvive  such 
dra.stic  surgery  at  all.  This  amazing  ad- 
vance in  medicine  testifies  to  the  excep- 
tional talent  and  per.sevr ranee  of  Dr. 
Cooley  and  his  a.s.sociates,  who  iiave  so 
blended  science  and  skill  to  rescue  hu- 
maii  lives. 

Evei-y  parent  can  understand  the  an- 
guish which  Maria's  illness  caused  for 
her  father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nick  Giannari.^;.  who  had  devoted  their 
energies  to  helping  her  in  every  possible 
wav.  EvciT  parei.t  can  admire  the  cour- 
r^gc  .'-nd  ur.dpr."l:inding  of  the  Indiana 
parents  who.  ju.st  after  their  11-ye-ar-old 
.■^on  had  been  fatally  .--tricken.  con.sented 
to  have  his  heart  transplanted  to  Maria. 
This  :s  p.  story  of  medical  art.  but  above 
all  else  it  is  a  story  of  human  fortitude 
and  compassion. 

Heart  di.sease.  which  kills  or  disables 
so  riiany  Americans  every  year,  is  espe- 
ciallv  tragic  when  it  .strikes  a  child.  It 
is  not  surprising  at  all  that  the  first  en- 
couraging repor'^s  after  the  transplant 
brought  a  surge  of  hope   not  only   to 
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Mana  s  parents  and  friends,  but  to  all 
of  Haijerstown  and  to  families  throuKh- 
out  the  country  Maiia"s  calm  happy  dis- 
position and  her  apparent  progress  dur- 
ing the  first  week  intensified  the  .shock 
when  hi  r  new  heart  suddenly  failed  on 
AuKiust  25  and  could  not  be  revived  The 
news  of  her  death  was  heard  in  .sadness 
by  countless  people  who  had  never  met 
her  or  her  family 

Mr  Speaker  Mrs  Mathias  and  I  ex- 
tev.A  'Hii-  deepest  sympathies  to  Mr  and 
Mrs  Nick  Giannarls  and  their  entire 
family  in  thi.s  difficult  time  I  include  in 
the  Rlcord  today  an  editorial  of  tribute 
to  Mana,  from  the  Hayerstown  Moniing 
Herald  of  August  11  I  also  include  a 
feature  article  on  Dr  Denton  A  Cooley. 
from  the  Mornlntt  Herald  of  AuKUSt  24. 
desrnbmK  his  work  and  the  years  of 
dedication  which  have  produced  such 
pro«re.s.s  and  Kiven  us  such  hoi^e  for  even 
streat^r  advances  in  medicine 

The  articles  follow; 
From   the   Hasterstown    i  Md  i    Morning 
HernUI,    Aug    27.    1968 1 
M.\RtA    WaL   Ltvi:  On 

Maria  Giannarls  !s  deatl  But  her  contri- 
bution to  medical  knowledtce  will  live  on. 

The  end  came  for  the  plucky  5-vear-old 
Hai?erstiiwn  i^lrl  with  rather  startling  sud- 
denness 

Recipient  of  a  new  heart  Utile  more  than  a 
weelc  ago  in  i  dramatic  transplant  operntlon 
In  Houston.  Maria  had  seemed  to  have  an 
excellent  chance  of  survival. 

Only  last  Friday   night   a  Morning  Herald 
reporter  had  heard  over  the  telephone  Marla'n 
cheerful   voice   announcing  she   was  feeling 
flne  ■• 

Her  innocence  and  sunny  dUpoeltlon  had 
won  ror  her  a  -pedal  place  In  the  hearts  and 
prayers  oi  Hagerstonlans 

.\nd  her  heart  transplant  proved  to  be  a 
medical  milestone  in  mtiny  respects 

It  showed,  for  one  thing,  that  donors  und 
recipients  of  new  hearts  can  come  from  far 
apart 

.\nd  It  will  provide  much  material  for  stud- 
ies thrtt  lurelv  will  lead  to  more  and  more 
successful  trunsplants 

3o  Mari.i  Is  ijone  But  she  will  live  on  In 
the  heart  transplant  recipients  vet  to  come — 
and  in  the  memories  of  the  people  of  Hagers- 
town 

Makias  DocT'ia      THt  Kino  of  He.*rts' 

'Note  -  The  name  of  Dr  Denton  Co<jley  of 
Houston  hiis  become  a  familiar  one  to  the 
Hagerstown  irea.  It  was  Cooley  who  last  Sun- 
d.iv  performed  a  dramatic  heart  transplant 
operation  on  Maria  Olannaris.  5.  ot  Hagers- 
t<jwn  What  sort  of  .^  man  li  Dr  Cooley'' 
You'll  find  5ome  of  the  answers  In  this  spe- 
cial article,  written  for  the  Herald-Mall  by 
the  World  Book  Science  Service  i 
(By  William  J.  Cromiei 

HorsTON  May  2.  3  05  p  m  —After  a  quar- 
rel with  her  husband.  15-year-old  Kathleen 
Martin  put  a  22  rifle  to  her  head  and  pulled 
the  trigger 

3  45  p  ni  —She  arrived  at  Ben  Taub  Hos- 
pital m  Houston  In  grave  condition 

'j  00  p  m  —At  her  family's  request.  Mrs 
Martin  was  transferred  to  nearby  St.  Luke's 
Episcopal  Hospital  and  the  care  of  Dr  Den- 
ton A  Cooley  An  electroencephalogram 
showed  no  evidence  of  life  in  her  brain  She 
couUl  not  breathe  without  mechanical  help 
and  her  blood  pressure  was  falling  rapidly. 

6  05  p  m  — Cooley  and  his  team  started 
artlflcial  ventilation  of  her  lungs.  They  at- 
tempteil  'o  restore  circulation  and  stimulate 
her  heart  with  drugs. 

10:00  p  m. — Dr.  Cooley  told  his  team.  She 
Is  going  to  die.  no  matter  what  we  do  " 


1 1  00  pin  rfiiriteonA  transferred  her  to 
operating  room  No  J  Kvere'i  Clare  Thomas, 
47.  iin  iiccounlant  from  Thoenlx.  Ariz,  criti- 
cally 111  with  rheumatic  heart  disease,  was 
moved  to  operating  room  No    1 

1 1  50  p  m  --Exploratory  surgery  on  Tliomas 
revealed  his  heart  to  be  hopelessly  dan\aged 
by  calcification  Cooley  decided  his  chances 
of  surviving  a  planned  operation  to  replace 
three  valve*  were  remote 

11  55  pm  Mr<s  Mnrtln'B  heart  stopped 
beating. 

May  3.  12:45  a  m —While  Cooley  and  Dr 
Grady  Hallman  excised  all  but  the  upper 
hark  part  of  Thomas'  heart.  Dr  Robert  Drew 
Blivwiwell   removed   Mm    M.irtln's  heart 

12  55  a  m  Dr  Blondwell  carried  the  heart 
into  operating  room  No.  1  in  a  shallow  bastn 
niled  with  *alt  water 

t  01  am— After  w^me  "minor  -.nllorlng' 
Dr  Cooley  began  to  stitch  the  donors  heart 
to  the  stump  left  in  Mr   Thomas'  chest 

!  36  a  m  —The  new  heart  wa«  completely 
sewn  In  place 

I  M  II  m  Surgical  clamps  were  removed, 
allowing  blood  to  flow  into  the  heart  It  be- 
gan beating  with  >»  wild,  irregular  rhythm 

1  39  a  m  —A  single  electric  shock  corrected 
the  fibrillation  and  the  heart  began  tn  beat 
normally 

It    has  beat   normally   ever  since. 

On  the  morning  of  August  5  three  months 
.ifter  the  "peratlon.  Everett  Thomas  cot  into 
his  car  drove  to  his  new  Job  ..s  a  tni't  officer 
at  the  Medical  Center  National  Bank  At 
noon  he  crossed  the  street  to  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
ptt.il  ftT  »  s»U-free.  \u^-ar-frec  meal  In  the 
cafeteria  I  feel  wonderful"  he  told  a  young 
man  who  Inquired  about  his  health  "Everv- 
thlng  I  could  do  before  I  got  sick.  I  can  do 
now  and  do  better  " 

In  the  meantime.  Denton  Cixilev  had 
trarwpUnted  seven  more  human  hearts  Five 
of  the  recipients  were  Mill  alive  i  Added  later 
to  the  list:  Maria  Olannaris  of  Hagfrst  wnt 
One  of  them  54- year-old  Louis  Fierro  of 
Elmont  NY— was  out  of  the  hoepltal  and 
hunting  a  Job  in  Houston 

Coolev  and  his  team  performed  eight  of 
the  first  28  human  heart  transplnnta  Of  the 
eight  still  surviving  on  August* 5.  six  were 
Cooley  patients 

This  record  raised  the  tall  handsome.  48- 
year-old  Texan  from  the  trenches  of  obscur- 
ity to  a  position  as  the  world's  foremost 
heart  surgeon  In  U  days  he  transplanted 
three  hearts  and  one  liver  In  between  trans- 
plants, the  amiable,  soft-spoken  doctor  av- 
eraged eight  to  10  open-heart  operations  a 
dav  He  has  performed  over  20.000  opera- 
tions, 4.500  of  them  open-heart  surgery  and 
1.000  on  children  less  than  one  year  old 

.Ground  the  Texas  Medical  Center,  -f  which 
St  Luke's  IS  .1  part  interns  and  nurses  refer 
to  Cooley  as  the  "King  of  Hearts  "  Up  until 
three  months  ago  this  was  a  title  reserved 
for  Dr  Michael  DeBakey.  a  world-renowned 
surgeon  and  pioneer  of  the  artlflcial  heart, 
wno  does  some  eight  to  12  open-heart  opera- 
tions a  day  at  Methodist  Hospital,  next  to 
St  Luke's  But  recently  when  Cooley  walked 
Into  operntlng  room  No  1.  he  round  a  King 
of  Hearts  taped  to  the  window  He  looked 
.a  the  card  with  a  grin  and  said,  "I  don't 
know  who  is  going  to  be  the  ace" 

"Work  quickly  and  don't  waste  time  on 
unmiportant  frills  "  That's  Cooley's  credo. 
He  performs  heart  transplants  In  about  two 
hours,  while  other  surgeons  have  taken  up  to 
eight  hours  His  asslst.mts  prime  the  llfe- 
sustalnlng  heart-lung  machine  with  sugar 
and  water  Instead  of  whole  blood  This  elimi- 
nates waiting  weeks  or  even  months  for 
enough  of  the  right  type  blood,  and  It  re- 
duces incidences  of  blood  pooling,  hepatitis, 
and  kidney  and  liver  complications. 

The  Cooley  team  works  so  fast  surgeons 
make  no  effort  to  keep  the  donor  heart 
"alive"  during  transplantation  by  circulat- 
ing blood  through  It.  In  the  pxst  heart  spe- 
cialists felt  this  would  damage  the  organ 
"We  allow   the   heart   to   relax   and   become 


quiescent.  C<H.'ley  says  It  st.arts  right  up 
when  connected  to  the  patient's  circulation." 
Other  surgeons  frown  on  these  techniques 
Cooley's  answer  to  their  criticism:  It's  hard 
to  .irgue  with  success" 

The  King  of  Hearts  also  introducpd  a  new 
miracle  drug  to  heart  transplantation.  Iron- 
IcuUy.  Louis  Wiishkansky.  the  world's  flrst 
heart  transpl  intee  died  as  a  result  •  f  medi- 
cation given  to  prevent  his  body  from  reject- 
ing the  new  heart  The  body  sees  a  new  organ 
ns  foreign  tissue.  .>nd  Immediately  natural 
defenses  attack  it  the  wav  they  would  a 
harmful  disease -producing  agent  Drugs  used 
to  reduce  these  defenses  also  leave  the  body 
unprotected  against  an  Invasion  of  viruses 
and  bacteria.  Tlius  defenseless.  Washkansky 
and  other  transplantees  have  lost  their  bat- 
tle for  survival  to  overwhelnung  infection 
Dr  Thomas  Star?l  tf  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Denver,  pioneered  the  development 
of  a  serum  to  prevent  rejectl<in  of  a  trans- 
planted organ  without  crlppllr.g  the  defenses 
neded  to  fight  infection  Called  anttlym- 
pocyte  globulin  i  ALG) .  the  serum  was  used 
by  Starzl  on  kidney  transplant.'?,  .md  19  out 
of  20  ot  them  have  survived  n  year  >  t  more 
Cooley  saw  the  value  of  .^LCl.  and  Everett 
Thomas  became  the  first  heart  transplant 
to  receive  U  Cooley  teels  that  Is  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  the  high  survival  rates 
among  his  transplants 

The  Texa.s  surgeon  stands  6  feet,  4  inches 
tall,  has  a  receding  hairline,  blue  eves  and 
the  build  of  an  athlete  One  female  reporter 
described  lilm  .is  looking  like  a  voung 
prince  "  He  radiates  warmth  and  confidence 
and  Is  tremendously  popular,  both  at  the 
medical  center  and  outside  So  manv  surelcal 
nurses  want  to  assist  In  his  operations  that 
thev  must  be  assigned  <.n  a  rotating  basis, 
and  he  Is  In  const,»nt  demand  as  a  speaker 
or  guest  at  social  functions 

Cooley  usually  arrives  at  work  about  7  30 
and  goes  straight  to  surgery  While  he  op- 
erates in  one  room,  assistants  prepare  an- 
(jther  patient  in  an  adjacent  room  All  day 
lorg  he  goes  back  and  forth,  correcting  a 
defect  in  a  little  girl's  heart,  implanting  a 
sp.ire  part  in  an  old  man's  heart,  or  replacing 
a  diseased  artery  In  a  housewife  or  business- 
man. 

Cooley  brings  his  lunch  In  a  paper  sack. 
.■\t  no<in  he  goes  into  n  broom  closet-size  oftice 
overlooking  operating  room  No  1  to  munch 
on  a  sandwich  and  pickles  "The  most  Im- 
portant thing  Is  the  pickle."  he  says.  "They 
make  civilization  what  It  Is" 

He  has  a  reputation  of  remaining  cool 
and  calm  no  matter  hov*'  bad  a  situation 
gets  •  Dr  Cooley  alwnvs  seems  to  have  every- 
thing under  control."  remarks  Mrs  Elaine 
Reavls,  his  personal  secretary  In  six  years 
Mrs  Reavls  has  never  seen  him  lose  his  cool 
"He  uses  his  temper  and  doesn't  let  it  use 
him.  "  she  says 

Cooley  s  attractive  wife.  Louise,  who  Is 
from  Frederick,  Md..  says  she  has  only  seen 
him  mad  once  Two  years  ago.  while  water- 
skiing  behind  a  boat  driven  by  Indianapolis 
500"  winner  A  .1  Foyt,  he  got  t.;io  close  to 
shure.  ridmg  over  the  lines  of  some  fishermen 
and  spraying  them  with  water  When  the 
boat  came  back  in  the  other  direction  one  of 
the  men  took  a  shot  at  him  with  a  hunting 
bow  and  arrow  "Denton  was  angry  and  I  was 
cared"  savs  Mrs  C.x)lev  'I  shudder  when 
I  think  what  might  have  happened  "' 

Ci-xiley  was  born  In  Houston  I'n  Aug  22. 
1920  When  he  entered  the  I'nlversiiy  of 
Texas  in  Austin  he  intended  to  become  a 
dentist  like  his  socially  prominent  father 
"I  thought  medicine  would  be  too  strenuous. " 
ho  says 

The  long,  thin  hands  which  are  such  an 
asset  In  surgery  now  were  used  to  handle 
a  basketball  then,  and  Cooleys  prowess  on 
the  court  won  him  a  place  in  the  university's 
sports  hall  of  fame  iHls  participation  in 
campus  free-for-alls  and  ether  "unauthorized 
activities  ",  also  assured  him  a  place  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  his  professors) 
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One  weekend  he  went  to  San  Antonio  to 
see  a  iriend  who  was  an  intern  at  the  city- 
county  hospital  Cooley  visited  him  In  the 
emergency  area  of  the  hospital  one  busy 
Saturday  night  after  the  arrival  of  a  number 
of  Mexicans  who  had  been  celebrating  and 
violently  disagreeing  with  each  other.  I  was 
permitted  to  handle  the  laceration  and  minor 
injury  cases."  he  recalls,  and  found  1  en- 
Joved  the  work  very  much  This  experience, 
touether  with  the  good  grades  I  received, 
made  me  decide  I  could  meet  the  challenge 
of  medicine  "' 

On  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  E.  W. 
Bertner.  one  of  his  professors  \^ho  later 
founded  the  Texas  Medical  Center.  Cooley 
entered  the  medical  school  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  In  Baltimore.  While  there,  he 
formed  the  friendship  which  led  him  Into 
heart  surgery. 

One  day  he  cut  a  clinic  given  by  surgery 
professor  Dr  .\lfred  HIalock  in  favor  of  play- 
ing tennis.  Taking  a  .short  cut  ..cross  the 
courts  after  class.  Prof  Blalock  spo't". ed  his 
absent  student  Rather  than  ininish  me." 
Cooley  recalls,  "lie  complimented  me  lor  my 
Judgment  in  taking  ;>dv:unage  of  the  rare 
good  weather  A  tennis  player  himself,  he 
invited  nie  to  his  home  for  the  weekend." 
Blalock  talked  Cooley  into  staying  on  the 
house  staff  after  he  received  his  medical 
degree  in  1944  I'h.at  same  year  Cooley  as- 
sisted him  m  the  ursi  blue  baby  operation. 
In  these  inf.mts.  a  birth  defect  Involving  the 
cardiovascular  system  results  in  a  lack  of 
oxygen  which  causes  the  lingers  and  toes  to 
turn  blue  '  Dr  Blalock  developed  a  revolu- 
tionary method  of  correctmc  this  defect." 
says  Coolev.  and  I  had  the  good  lortune  of 
helplnc  him  do  "he  lir.-=t  100  blue  baby 
operations." 

Whi;e  .  t  Hopkins  lie  met  Louise  Thomas. 
a  nurse  from  I-Yederick,  Md.  (Cooley  refers 
to  It  as  "Sleepy  Hollow' i.  'Her  father  was 
a  surgeon,  and  I  thought  she  would  make  an 
Ideal  doctors  wnfe."  he  says  They  were  mar- 
ried in  1949  nnd  now  have  Ave  daughters, 
ranging  In  ace  from  7  to  18. 

In  I9.'3l.  while  Cooley  was  working  In  Lon- 
don with  one  of  the  world's  top  heart  sur- 
geons, another  ereat  heart  man.  D.  Michael 
DeBakey.  Invited  him  to  come  to  Houston. 
Twenty  different  liosiutals  and  research  In- 
stltut:ons  had  pooled  their  resources  to  form 
a  unique  ?140  nullion  medical  complex  here. 
"Even  If  I  had  r.ot  been  invited."  he  says, 
"I  was  determined  to  come  back  to  this  new 
Texas  Medical   Center." 

The  next  five  years  saw  the  beginning  of 
an  exciting  era  m  heart  surgery.  The  heart- 
lung  machine  was  Invented,  making  open- 
heart  surgery  possible.  At  the  Mayo  Clinic 
In  Rochester.  Mmn..  Clarence  Walton  Llllehel 
was  training  two  promising  young  surgeons. 
Christian  Barnard  and  Norman  Shumway. 
Shumway  pioneered  the  techniques  now  used 
in  heart  transplantation  and  broke  the  bar- 
rier by  announcing  he  was  ready  to  perform 
•he  operation  on  humans. 

In  Texas.  DeBakey  and  Cooley  developed 
their  own  heart-lung  machine,  and  pioneered 
a  technique  for  replacing  diseased  arteries 
with  natural  grafts  and,  later,  dacron  tubing, 
Cooley  performed  extremely  delicate  surgery 
on  infants  and  small  children. 

Coolev  first  thought  about  heart  trans- 
plants as  early  as  1948  when  he  transplanted 
a  lung  from  one  dog  to  another  at  Hopkins. 
He  was  still  considering  it  and  closely  watch- 
ing the  results  of  work  with  animals  when 
Barnard  transplanted  the  first  human  heart 
in  December.  1967 

"In  retrospect."  Cooley  says,  "I  must  give 
Chris  Barnard  all  the  credit  I  can.  He  made 
the  breakthrough.  I  don't  know  If  I'd  have 
operated  if  Barnard  had  not  done  It  first." 
When  he  heard  about  the  operation  In 
South  .\frica,  Cooley  went  into  action  Im- 
mediatelv  He  dispatched  a  team  to  the  Unl- 
versitv  of  Colorado  to  learn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  ALG.  Conferences  and  discussions 


were  held.  Techniques  were  perfected  on  ani- 
mals; dress  rehearsals  conducted  with  ca- 
davers. 

"I'm  apprehensive  before  any  transplant 
operation."  Cooley  admits,  "but.  of  course,  on 
the  first  one  the  burden  was  heaviest.  I  had 
personal  reservations  because  of  subjecting 
the  patient  to  something  I  was  iiot  sure  of 
myself.  It  was  a  gamble 

Apprehension  grew  as  the  operation  pro- 
ceeded. Each  iuture— each  connection — in- 
creased the  pressure.  I  ieared  that  the  heart 
might  be  violently  rejected.  I  knew  that  fail- 
ure would  be  catastrophic  lor  the  coinmiinUy 
and  the  medic:i!  center 

"The  pressure  was  tremendous  as  the  last 
stitch  was  made.  We  removed  the  clamps  and 
blood  surged  through  the  old  vessels  and 
into  the  new  heart.  When  the  liearl  began  t.j 
beat,  we  knew  we  had  a  success.  It  was  the 
greatest  moineiu  in  my  lile  " 

The  real  moral  issue  m  transplantati.'n.  he 
I  eels.  IS  not  whether  or  not  you  do  the  opera- 
tion, but  ■  whether  .jr  not  you  have  the  right 
to  deprive  someniie  of  the  lueans  to  prolong 
his  life." 

Cooley  points  out  that  manv  churches  have 
c.jnie  out  in  favor  of  iransplailts.  "The  heart. 
and  all  other  organs  :n  the  body,  are  the 
servants  of  the  brain,  he  told  a  meeting  of 
clergymen.  "Once  the  brain  is  gone,  the  heart 
should  he  free  to  serve  oiher  brains.  If  ihere 
is  a  place  vvhire  the  soul  resides.  !t  is  in  the 
brain." 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  JOINT 
COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES -CANADA  AUTO- 
MOTIVE PRODUCTS  AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  'H.  DOC.  NO.  379; 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts'  laid  bclore 
the  House  the  following  message  Irom 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  special  report  on  the  joint  com- 
prehensive review  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  Automotive  Products  Agreement. 
This  review  was  undertaken  by  the  Grov- 
ernments  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Agreement.  A  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  review  is  required  by  the  Auto- 
motive Products  Trade  Act  of  1965. 

In  reviewing  the  Agreement,  both  Gov- 
ernments concluded  that: 

— Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  achieving  the  benefits  of  a 
broader  United  States-Canada  market 
for  automotive  products.  Trade  between 
the  two  countries  in  automotive  products 
has  greatly  expanded,  cost  economies  in 
production  have  been  realized,  and  em- 
ployment in  the  automotive  industries  in 
both  countries  has  increased. 

— Not  enough  experience  has  been  ac- 
cumulated under  the  Agreement  to  rec- 
ommend changes.  Areas  of  possible  im- 
provement were  carefully  considered  and 
are  under  further  study. 

Each  Government  continues  to  be  able 
at  any  time  to  request  consultations  on 
any  problem  arising  under  the  Agree- 
ment. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  September  4,  1968. 


BIRTHDAY  OF  CZECH  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks ill  this  point  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  jiro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  lequest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
20,  1968,  I  introduced  m  this  House  a 
resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1360 1  which  would 
authorize  the  President  to  designate 
October  "26.  1968.  a.s  the  date  commemo- 
rating the  50th  anniversary  of  the  proc- 
lamation of  Czechoslovak  independence 
from  Independence  Hall.  Philadelphia. 

While  Congress  was  in  recess  for  the 
national  nominating  conventions.  Soviet 
iroop.'^ — aided  by  forces  horn  East  Ger- 
many. Bulgaria.  Poland,  and  Hungary — 
invaded  Czecb.oslovakia  and  now  occupy 
that  nation  m  order  to  .sUlie  ihe  recent 
trend  toward  "democratization." 

I  believe  that  now.  more  than  ever, 
House  Joint  Resolution  1360  .should  Ije 
pas.sed.  I  say  this  for  .■several  rea.sons: 

First.  Most  of  the  Communist  leaders 
responsible  for  the  trend  of  "democrati- 
zation" are  still  in  power,  and.  though 
challenged  by  the  might  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  still  maintain  the  loyally  of  the 
majority  of  the  Czechoslovaks. 

Second.  Because  of  the  delicate  diplo- 
matic situation,  it  is  both  impossible  and 
undesirable  for  the  United  States  and 
the  member  nations  of  the  North  .At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  to  re.spond  to 
the  Soviet  invasion  with  armed  force. 
However,  after  publiciy  condem:nng  this 
brazen  and  ^lous  act  we  may  further 
express  our  dissatisfaction  with  a  public 
pesture  by  the  American  jieople  by  jjin- 
mg  m  the  celebration  of  the  50th  anni- 
ver.sary  of  Czech  independence. 

Third,  The  liistoncal  connection  be- 
tween Czechoslovakia  and  the  United 
States  IS  rooted  in  a  common  declaration 
of  democratic  ideals.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson's  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment were  admired  and  incorporated 
by  the  di-afters  of  the  Czechoslovak  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  the  Re- 
public's first  president.  Thomas  G.  Masa- 
ryk.  chose  Independence  Hall.  Philadel- 
phia, the  shrine  of  our  own  freedom,  to 
proclaim  his  new  nation. 

Fourth.  Czech  and  Slovak  national 
groups  in  the  United  States  are  now  pre- 
paring for  the  celebration  of  the  50th  an- 
niversary, and  I  believe  that  their  efforts 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  as  a  reminder  of 
the  faith  and  support  which  we  have  for 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  Czechoslovakia. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  consider 
House  Joint  Resolution  1360  and  press 
for  its  passage. 


LET  US  BE  FAIR 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ronsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Coixnecticut? 

There  was  iio  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
suggestions  have  been  made  by  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  of  this  and  the  other 
bodj-  that  an  investi«ation  be  made  of  the 
disorders  and  clashes  in  ChlcaKo  during 
the  recent  DenKX-ratic  Convention. 

Many  of  these  statements  have  been 
made  with  an  exclusively  antipoiice  bias 
and  I  believe  that  fairness  requires  that 
the  matter  be  put  into  perspective  and 
the  problem  of  the  law-enforcement 
ak;encies  be  stated  and  understood 

First  of  all.  I  sunniest  that  the  affair  Is 
primarily  a  local  matter  since  it  con- 
cerns the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
by  local  authorities  in  an  intrastate  set- 
tinkj.  It  IS  obvious,  therefore,  that  tlie 
ConKress.  which  is  concerned  with  na- 
tional matters,  would  not  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  operation  of  a  local  police 
department  unless  other  factors  were 
present 

Even  if  jurisdiction  were  to  be  found, 
however,  any  unbiased  ob.server  would 
ai?ree  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  direct 
such  investigation  solelv  against  the  po- 
lice on  tile  underlyinK  assumption  that 
th«y  wej*  the  i?enerators  of  the  disturb- 
ances Surelv  Mayor  Daley  and  the  po- 
lice force  did  not  want  the  damaging  and 
bloody  clashes  which  occurred  and  the 
conduct  and  activities  of  those  who  pre- 
cipitat'-d  the  conflicts  should  be  placed 
on  the  .scales  a«amst  any  supposed  de- 
ficiencies on  the  part  of  the  police. 

If  any  investigation  were  to  be  made. 
I  would  suKU'est  that  it  include  an  ex- 
amination of  the  following  items-  The 
pre.sence  and  role  of  Tom  Hayden, 
founder  of  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society,  who  masterminded  the  Colum- 
bia University  debacle  last  spring,  of 
David  DellinKer.  who  wa.s  the  moving 
force  behind  the  attack  on  the  Pentagon 
in  October  and  of  Jerry  Rubin,  the 
leader  of  the  Youth  International  Party. 

Tlie  statements  of  these  and  other 
leaders  of  t.ie  radical  left  which  clearly 
indicate  an  intention  to  disrupt  the  na- 
tional convention  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
with  the  eventual  purpose  of  destroying 
our  whole  social  fabnc  should  be  in- 
quired into  The  secret  dairy  of  the 
leader  of  the  National  Mobilization 
Committee  with  its  revolutionary  strat- 
egy clearly  outlined  should  be  examined, 
as  well  as  the  assassination  plot  directed 
against   Vice   President   Humphrey 

In  addition,  the  provocative,  insulting. 
and  intolerable  conduct  of  many  of  the 
demonstrators  with  their  howling  of 
obscenities,  with  their  reliance  on  and 
use  of  physical  filth,  their  disregard  for 
police  and  public  regulations,  and  their 
courting  of  physical  conflict  should  be 
fully  evaluated 

Fuially.  alongside  the  injuries  that 
may  have  been  suffered  by  the  demon- 
strators should  be  placed  the  84  police- 
men who  were  wounded  in  various 
decrees  in  their  efforts  to  maintain  pub- 
lic order  and  protect  the  delegates  to  the 
convention.  Some  were  wounded  with 
pnmitive  weapons  such  as  broken  bot- 
tles and  their  injuries  will  be  perma- 
nently disabling 

Some  suggest  that  the  convention 
might  have  been  held  in  a  different  loca- 
tion and  that  this  would  have  avoided 
th»'  difficulties  and  tragedies.  At  first  I 
agreed  with  this  analysis,  but  after  the 
Chicago  experience  I  have  come  to  the 


conclu.sion  that  th(xse  leaders  who 
.-.parked  the  trouble  in  Chicago  would 
have  been  in  Miami  or  Honolulu  or  any 
other  place  and  their  supporters  and 
brawlers  would  have  l)een  with  them  In 
very  substantial  numbers  and.  therefore, 
that  .similar  disturbances  would  have 
been  created  regardless  of  the  site  of 
the  convention  Then  I  asked  my.self  the 
basic  philosophical  (luestion.  and  that  is. 
siiould  elements  of  the  revolutionary  left 
be  able  U)  tell  the  Demcx-ratlr  Party  and 
the  city  of  Chicago  that  the  convention 
of  a  tMeat  national  party  cannot  be  held 
in  that  noted  city^  I  sui;nest  that  the 
question  answers  itself. 

As  a  final  point  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  there  was  no  racial  ele- 
ment involved  in  the  dmion>trallons 
They  were  to  a  disturbing  dearee  class- 
ical and  disruptive  revolutionary  tactics 
directed  at  disorganizing  the  effective 
functioning  of  the  American  political 
system. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  m  no 
way  condone  the  use  of  unnecessary 
force  by  enforcement  autliorities  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  was  iLsed  in  some 
cases,  particularly  against  the  communi- 
cations operatives  Nor  do  I  wish  to  re- 
st: am  dissidents  from  expre.'^stng  their 
iwinUs  of  view,  however  contradictory  to 
mine  they  may  in-  At  the  .same  time  the 
proposition  that  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  should  submit 
to  the  dictation  of  disruptive  and  subver- 
sive forces  :s  untenable  to  me 

Innumerable  commentators  have  tes- 
tified as  to  what  happened  and  I  include 
.some  of  tlieir  comments  herewith 

Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson 
made  the  following  statement: 

But  the  New  Left,  iiccorcilni;  to  the  Intelli- 
gence report,  wanted  to  rumpaije  In  the 
streets  and  force  n  confrontation  with  the 
police.  The  reperciL-kslons  ;iroiind  the  world, 
they  .irRued,  would  demcjiistrate  'he  ,stren?th 
tif  peace  forces  and  help  North  Vietnamese 
netfotlatlons  In  Pans 

This  was  exiiclly  what  happened.  The  lulll- 
tante  staijed  a  peacv  rnlly  which  was  never 
intended  to  be  peaceful  They  waved  red 
flags,  shmitcd  obscenities,  and  deliberately 
provoked  clashes  In  front  of  TV  cameras 

Ralph  McGill  in  his  column  wrote  as 
follows 

It  can  be  argiied  that  the  police  and 
i^uardsmen  were  over-zetilou.s  But  It  is  rUso 
true  that  they  had  been  subjected  to  bar- 
rages of  rocfcs.  twttles  and  other  missiles  also 
When  law  forces  are  charged  by  very  active 
and  muscul.ir  young  men,  It  is  difficult  not 
to  respond  At  any  rate,  their  orders  were 
to  prevent  takeover  of  the  hotel  or  'he  .\m- 
phltheater  where  the  convention  was  being 
held. 

The  main  leaders  of  the  youth  group  were 
those  who  had  staged  the  massive  protest 
against  the  Pentagon  in  Washington  some 
months  igo  They  'Acre  also  those  who  had 
organized  the  Columbia  University  take- 
over. They  were  those  who  occupied  New 
York's  Grand  Central  Station  for  two  and  .i 
half   hours   last  March 

.\inong  The  i;roups  here  were  the  Students 
for  ,1  Democratic  Society,  the  Radical  Orga- 
nizing Committee.  Clergy  and  laymen  con- 
cerned iigiilnst  Vletnan».  the  Youth  Inter- 
natlon.il  P.irty 

Their  favorite  word  for  police  Is  pigs  ". 
This  was  the  favorite  chant  that  went  up 
during  the  day  .tnd  night,  "Pigs,  Ptgs,  Pigs." 
Politicians  and  public  officials  also  are  "pigs  " 

For  two  weelis  before  the  convention  they 


had  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  plans  to 
disrupt,  If  they  could  the  convention  prix^e- 
dures  and  the  convention  itself  .Some  of  the 
Vietnam  peace  group  members  were  in  the 
.\mphltheater  itself,  and  at  times,  delayed 
proceedings  by  chanting,  "Go  home,  go 
home"  and  We  w.nnt  Gene  .  .  We  want 
ciene  " 

Joseph  Kraft  made  the  following  com- 
ment in  his  column  of  September  1 : 

I'he  violence  that  scarred  the  Democratic 
.  oiuentlon  here  is  too  serious  a  matter  to 
iie  muddled  by  loose  talk  about  a  police  state 
.md  Gesliipo  tactics      .   . 

nie  police  state  analogy  Is  misleading  be- 
c.xuse  what  happened  here  does  not  tit  at  uU 
into  the  cl  issic  p.ittern  of  official  repre.sslon 
of  the  democratic  process  That  process  was 
m  ::»ct  going  forward  no  more  Imperfectly 
th.m  usual  Inside  the  convention  The 
demonstrators  outside,  by  their  vicious  lan- 
guage and  provocative  acts,  were  trying  to 
obstruct  it. 

If  the  matter  is  to  be  reviewed,  all  the 
facts  .should  be  placed  upon  the  table.  In 
tins  way.  we  can  act  .soberly  and  respon- 
sibly without  emotion  or  prejudice  to 
avoid,  if  we  can.  a  recurrence  of  these 
disorders,  but  meet  them  lirinly.  if  we 
can  not 
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DO  NOT  SIT  DOWN  TOO  SOON 

Mr.  MONAGAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rlcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut:* 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  apparent 
urgency  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to 
resume  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
at  the  leadership  level.  In  view  of  the 
recent  brutal  takeover  of  Czechoslovakia 
by  the  USSR.,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
the  .sensibilities  of  the  world,  a  healthy 
skepticism  about  the  value  of  Russian 
promises  and  an  unwillirmness  to  treat 
the  Soviets  as  normally  functioning 
members  of  the  international  com- 
mimity  should  make  us  extremely  cau- 
tious at  this  time  about  hurrj-ing  into 
any  negotiations  at  the  top  level. 

Accordingly.  I  have  sent  a  letter  to 
President  Johnson  in  which  I  expressed 
my  reservations  about  taking  any  such 
precipitate  Executive  action. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues. 
I  am  including  this  letter  after  these 
remarks : 

September  4.  1968. 

The  PRESIDtNT 

The  White  House 
Wasnmgton.  DC 

Dear  Mr  President:  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter to  urge  that  no  top  level  U.S  -Russian 
diplomatic  meeting  be  held  at  the  present 
tinie. 

You  have  previously  Indicated  a  desire  to 
meet  with  Premier  Kosygln  in  order  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  International  peace  and 
ail  would  agree  that  this  Is  a  worthy  objec- 
tive I  applaud  your  desire,  even  at  the  close 
of  ycur  term,  to  seek  to  achieve  progress 
in  the  area  of  world  peace.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever. I  feei  strongly  that  such  a  meeting 
would  be  inadvisable  and  I  am  communicat- 
ing Aith  y.  u  because  there  has  been  no  in- 
dication that  the  proposed  meeting  has  been 
removed    lri>m    your    agenda. 

In  other  times  this  meeting  would  be 
proper  and  probably  desirable  but  the  Rus- 
sian policy  I  whether  a  reversion  or  simply  a 


continuation  of  basic  philosophy)  revealed 
by  the  Czech  crisis  has  totally  changed  the 
international  atmosphere  and  requires  a  re- 
\lsion  ol  our  thinking  in  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  re- 
i.itlons. 

While  I  agree  that  the  problem  of  peace 
di)ps  not  disappear  with  the  Czech  crisis  and 
that  we  must  lontinue  to  work  for  this  ob- 
jective. I  do  believe  that  the  character  of 
our  elTorts  and  ihcir  timing  must  be  altered 
m  response  to  the  changed  world  power  sit- 
uation. 

At  the  moment  few  people  are  prepared  to 
rely  on  .iny  Russian  agreement.  These  in- 
clude Americans.  Europeans.  Asians,  Com- 
munist Party  members  and  particularly  the 
people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Communist  movement  of  the  West  has 
been  shaken  to  its  eye  teeth  by  the  action  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  and  the  hoUowness  of 
the  Soviet's  words  comes  through  loud  and 
clear  in  the  Moscow  agreement  which  states 
that  the  Soviets  and  the  satellites  will  coop- 
erate with  the  Czechs  "on  the  basis  of  mutual 
respect,  equality,  territorial  integrity,  inde- 
pendence and  solidarity."  Also,  in  the  last 
:ew  days  with  the  takeover  of  the  communi- 
cations media  and  the  entry  of  the  secret 
jioUce  In  l.irge  numbers  to  man  the  Czech 
ministries  and  jilck  off  the  liberals,  a  par- 
ticularly revolting  phiise  of  Russian  conduct 
has  begun 

A  meeting  between  yourself  and  Premier 
Kosygln  would  enhance  present  Soviet  leader- 
ship in  the  eyes  of  their  people  and  possibly 
others,  even  though  the  Russians  have  com- 
mitted a  wanton  criminal  act  and  their 
putsch  is  still  in  progress.  A  meeting  at  this 
time  would  take  place  also  in  the  light  of 
Vietnam  and  Its  dally  reminders,  the  lack 
■  if  resolution  of  the  Pueblo  affair  and  the 
absence  of  achievement  In  the  present  ne- 
gotlal'.ons  on  such  matters.  It  would  also 
occur  m  the  face  of  the  gradual  escalation 
o!  the  Russian  war  effort  in  supplying  arms  to 
North  Vietnam  which  radically  changed  the 
rharacter  of  the  conflict  of  that  police  action 
.tud  has  been  the  largest  single  factor  in  pre- 
venting the  tJnited  States  from  successfully 
ending  that  conflict.  This  Is  the  same  leader- 
ship that  has  been  responsible  for  the  tre- 
mendous Egyptian  arms  build  up,  both  before 
,ind  after  the  June  war  against  Israel  and 
which  has  moved  Into  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean and  now  seeks  to  enter  the  Per- 
.-lanOuLf. 

I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  would 
;n  no  way  suspend  meetings  at  the  Secretary 
if  State  level  or  the  level  of  the  Geneva  dis- 
armament talks  or  at  any  other  appropriate 
lower  level.  I  do  suggest,  however,  that  at 
this  time  excessive  haste  In  seeking  to  resume 
negotiations  would  tend  to  solidify  the  So- 
viet position  and  would  leave  the  United 
.States  open  to  the  charge  of  showing  a  cal- 
lous disregard  for  the  criminal  suppression  of 
•he  liberties  of  the  Czech  people. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  S.  Monagan, 
Afember  of  Congress. 


RAMSEY    CLARK— A    SUPERIOR 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
inanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ramsey 
Clark  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  effective  Attorneys  General. 

His  outstanding  record  rebuts  criticism 
from  some  political  sources. 


This  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
column  by  Dana  BuUen.  a  syndicated 
columnist  and  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star. 

I  submit  the  entire  column,  from  the 
August  23  Evening  Star,  for  publication 
in  the  Record  : 

Ramsey  Clark  Hits  Back  at  Critics 
(By  Dana  BuUen) 

Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  Atty.  Gen. 
Ramsey  Clark  is  playing  an  increasingly  im- 
portant political  role  this  election  year. 

As  the  countrv's  top  law  enforcement  offi- 
cial the  40-year-old  attorney  general  Is  the 
natural  target  for  Republican  charges  that 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  team  has  dropped 
the  ball  on  emotional  "law  and  order"  Issues. 

At  the  same  time,  his  job  makes  Clark  the 
logical  member  of  the  administration  to 
rebut  such  criticism. 

What  has  developed  is  a  pattern  that  may 
be  repeated  many  times  before  the  votes  are 
counted  in  November. 

in  Miami  Beach,  for  example.  GOP  presi- 
dential candidate  Richard  M.  Nixon  won 
thunderous  applause  two  weeks  ago  when  he 
promised  appointment  of  a  new  attorney 
general  "to  restore  order  and  respect  for  law 
in  this  country." 

A  few  days  later.  Clark  sat  down  with  re- 
porters at  a  Justice  Department  luncheon. 
The  occasion  was  billed  as  informal,  but  it 
was  clear  that  the  attorney  general  would 
respond  to  Nixon's  statements  if  he  were 
asked  about  them.  v  %,  ^ 

By  the  time  the  session  was  over.  Clark  naa 
delivered  what  amounted  to  a  Justice  De- 
partment position  paper  on  Just  about  every 
Issue  Nixon  had  raised— plus  a  few  the  GOP 
candidate  had  overlooked. 

Accusing  Nixon  of  dodging  i-pccinc  crime 
issues,  such  as  gun  controls  and  aid  lor  lo- 
cal police.  Clark  said  he  considered  it  more 
important  for  the  public  to  know  what  Nixon 
was  for,  not  who  he  was  against. 

"One  of  the  great  tragedies  ol  our  time  is 
the  way  we  have  neglected  law  enforce- 
ment," said  Clark. 

••We  have  underpaid  them.  We  have  under- 
trained  them.  We  have  understaffed  them. 
And  now  we  wonder  why  we  have  been  un- 
able to  prevent  crime  to  a  greater  degree." 

he  said. 

The  next  day,  at  another  gathering,  Clark 
answered  those  who  have  backed  police  au- 
thority to  shoot  looters. 

One  of  those  who  has  said  officers  should 
be  allowed  to  shoot,  at  least  if  a  looter  tries 
to  run,  is  the  GOP  vice  presidential  candi- 
date, Maryland  Gov.  Spiro  T.  Agnew. 

••We  have  heard  much  loose  talk  of  shoot- 
ing looters.  This  talk  has  got  to  stop,"  Clark 

said. 

"No  civilized  nation  in  history  has  sanc- 
tioned summarily  shooting  thieves  caught  in 
the  commission  of  their  crime,"  he  said. 
"Will  America  be  the  first?" 

In  such  sutements.  Clark  appears  less  in- 
terested in  answering  specific  GOP  criticism 
than  in  setting  the  record  straight.  Of  neces- 
sity, though,  his  statements  on  controversial 
law-enforcement  issues  have  political  impact. 

For  many  months,  the  attorney  general  has 
been  taking  stands  that  now  assume  a  par- 
tisan significance.  Gun  controls,  aid  for  local 
law  enforcement,  steps  to  curb  juvenile  de- 
linquencv.  more  money  for  corrections  pro- 
grams and  simiiar  things  have  been  priority 
administration  goals  for  a  long  time. 

As  the  campaign  heats  up,  they  have  be- 
come the  issues  ol  partisan  politics  :ts  well. 

Clark  does  not  shy  away  from  discussion 
of  such  issues.  It  may  even  be  that  he  wel- 
comes a  new  chance  to  express  what,  for 
him.  have  been  continuing  objectives. 

Criticized  as  "soft"  on  crime,  he  also  may 
welcome  the  chance  to  set  out  the  specifics 
of  the  Justice  Department's  record.  They  re- 
but such  criticisms. 


The  munbtT  c)f  criminal  prosecutions — and 
the  number  of  convk'tions — is  up.  The  num- 
ber of  fugitives  apprehended  ijy  the  FBI  Is 
.ii,  a  record  liigh  Orgarilzed  crime  efforts 
today  make  tl.e  number  of  cases  brought 
during  il'.c  I.ist  year  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration leem  puny. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Justice  Department 
hiis  quietly  been  building  an  impressive  rec- 
ord ol  .steps  to  press  for  civil  rights,  school 
desegregation,  job  opportunities  and  the  like. 
During  liscal  1968.  lor  example.  23  suits 
were  brought  under  equal  employment  sec- 
lions  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Motions 
were  liled  to  require  159  ^chool  districts  to 
replace  'freedom  ol  choice  '  plans.  The  first 
.^ui;s  involving  northern  .-chools  and  voting 
rights  in  the  North  .tlsa  liave  been  filed 

Over-.iU.  then,  the  Justice  Di.u.irtment  can 
answer  criticisms  that  might  come  from 
either  coiiservatue  or  liberal   .sources. 

It  IS  a  comfcrtable  position  \n  be  m  :n  an 
election  \eur. 

The  proljlem.  however,  is  t;ett:ng  the  mes- 
.'^.ige  out.  It  u  here  that  Cl.irk  linds  that 
he  must  depart  from  his  Ijasic  desire  to  keep 
the  .Justice  Department  lonipletely  out  of 
politics. 

When  cliar.;es  involving  crime,  riots  and 
the  Justice  Department  .ire  made,  he  will 
answer  them. 

.Some  <3b.sor\ers  feci  that  a  slight  change 
in  rhetoric  would  permit  Clark  to  assume  a 
•vough,  crime-fighter  .stance  that  would  en- 
dear him  to  those  who  iiow  criticize  him 

Events  may  force  him  closer  to  such  a 
stance. 

So  far,  though,  Clark  has  stuck  to  the 
^  mie  .ipproach  he  has  demonstrated  m  less 
partisan  times.  It  is  that  effective  law  en- 
lorcement  is  possible  without  taking  short- 
cuts. 

In  f.ict.  lie  long  h.as  wondered- — >omet;nies 
aloud — wh.y  .'ome  jjeople  think  it  is  being 
soft  on  crime  to  stand  for  adequate  resources 
lor  police,  courts  and  corrections  programs. 


HOWARD  CHESTER  ADDRESSES 
OKLAHOMA  LABOR  DAY  BAN- 
QUET 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks nt  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Howard  Chester,  chairman  of  the  Stone, 
Glass,  and  Clay  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, cave  a  thoughtful  and  effective 
speech  at  the  annual  Labor  Day  cele- 
bration in  Henryetta,  Okla.  Mr.  Chester, 
one  of  the  glass  industry's  best  informed 
leaders,  has  devoted  a  large  proportion 
of  his  time  and  considerable  talent  to 
the  subject  of  the  impact  of  imports  on 
the  stone,  class,  and  clay  indtistrles  in 
the  United  States.  His  balanced  and  well 
reasoned  presentation  on  this  subject  is 
one  that  should  be  read  by  all  concerned 
Americans. 

The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Eastern  Oklahoma  Labor 
Day  Committee  Members,  Senator  Monroney, 
Congressman  Edmondson.  trade  union  offi- 
cers and  members,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen : 

Y'ou  may  ask,  what  is  the  Stone.  Glass 
and  Clay  Coordinating  Committee?  Our 
Committee  is  comprised  of  seven  Interna- 
tional Unions  who  have  Joined  together  to 
work  on  problems  affecting  any  one  or  all 
of  the  International  Unions  affiliated.  We 
have  a  membership  of  250.000  workers,  with 
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active  locals  in  almost  all  of  the  fifty  States 
Our  amilated  International  Unions  are  as 
follows 

The  American  Flint  01as»  Workers  Union 
uf  North  America,  the  Olass  Bottle  Blowers 
AssoclatKjii  of  the  Un;ted  States  and  Canada. 
The  International  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Puttt-rs,  the  United  Cement,  Lime  and  Oyp- 
siim  Workers,  the  United  Glass  and  Ceramic 
Workers  of  Nnrth  America,  the  Unlt*d  Stone 
and  Allied  Products  Workers  of  America,  and 
my  home  union.  The  Window  Glass  Cutters 
league  of  America  The  Chairman  of  our 
Committee  Is  Mr  I^e  W  M.nton.  President 
of  the  Glass  Bottle  Bloweri  Association  and 
our  Secretary -Treasurer  w.is  Mr  McCracken — 
I  am  sorry  to  say  Bro  McCracken  passed 
away  August  25  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
United  Glass  and  Ceramic  Workers,  the  In- 
ternational Presidents  are  the  Executive 
Board 

In  Oklahoma  the  International  Unions 
have  at  least  one.  and  in  some  oa«e8  several 
local  unions  located  in  the  following  commu- 
Mit.es  Henryetia.  Okmulgee.  Ada.  Sapulp:x, 
Mu'kogee  Mlllcreek  Sand  Springs  Oklah.'in.* 
City  Altus.  Snyder.  Tulsa.  Pryor  Duke. 
Stringtown.  and  Sallisaw 

So  nbw  that  we  are  all  acqu.ilnted  on  this 
historic  cfay  f.r  Uibor  celebrating  the  highest 
lUgnity  — the  highest  nobility  the  dignity  of 
Labor  -I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  about 
a  subject  we  are  constantly  working  on  and 
a  subject  that  concerns  each  and  everyone 
of  us  here  today  — the  EiTect  on  Labor  of 
U  S  Trade  Policy. 

All  working  Americans  are  affected  by 
United  States  trade  policy:  our  Nation  re- 
quires mjx:mum  employment  and  healthy 
industries  to  maintain  a  healthy  economy, 
and  without  a  healthy  economy  our  position 
as  a  work!  power  .ind  leader  of  the  free  world 
will  quickly  deteriorate,  and  Just  as  quickly 
be  replaced  by  another  country  less  generous 
than  the  United  States 

The  .\merican  people  have  for  many  years 
t>een  misled  with  regard  to  our  balance  of 
trade  llgiires.  into  believing  the  United 
States  has  been  enjoying  large  surpluses  in 
ur  trade  account,  when  in  fact  we  are  not. 
ir  we  valued  our  imports  as  most  countries 
do.  on  a  CIF  basis,  our  Import  valuations 
would  increase  by  ten  to  twenty  percent 

For  eximple.  based  on  Department  of 
Commerf-e  figures  exports  for  1967  were  es- 
timated i.il  billion  and  imports  $26  7  billion 
.Adding  10  percent — a  conservative  Bgure — to 
imports  for  CIP  valuation  this  figure  be- 
comes $29  37  bilUon.  and  our  balance  of  trade 
figure  quoted  at  $4  3  billion  drops  to  $163 
billion,  a  sharp  drop  of  $2.67  billion  Of 
course  many  cuuntries  use  m  excess  of  10 
percent  to  add  the  CIF  valuation,  and  to  re- 
port their  impurts 

Also,  we  overvalue  our  exports  by  includ- 
ing Government  subsidies  within  our  export 
figures  In  order  to  find  the  true  figures  of 
our  exports  that  move  In  commercial  com- 
petition or  for  dollar  sales  we  must  know  the 
breakdown  of  the  subsidized  products  and 
shipping  costs  paid  for  by  the  US  Govern- 
ment 

Reporting  imports  on  a  CIF  basts,  wlth- 
driAlng  CVovernment  subsidies  when  report- 
ing agric'.ilti;r:il  exports,  would  give  a  true 
picture  of  our  balance  of  trade,  several  bil- 
lion dollars  less  each  year  than  the  rep>orted 
figures,  and  In  many,  many  cases  would  have 
resulted  In  a  deficit  In  our  trade  account 

Accurate  and  realistic  trade  statistics  on 
our  imports  and  exports  would  make  possible 
more  responsible  and  responsive  decisions  on 
our  Nation's  foreign  trade  policy.  It  is  Im- 
perative for  the  Congress  to  have  the  accu- 
rate facts  at  their  dispceal  so  they  can  regu- 
late foreign  commerce  and  preserve  this  Na- 
tion's economic  vi-ell-being 

U  S.  fv^reigQ  investmenv  and.  as  a  sub- 
staiit.a!  p.u-t  Of  this  category.  US.  private 
•-Lirei^u  Uives^inent — muse  be  given  full  con- 


sideration   1-,    i;:  ;:is>-,- ir  iblp  part  of  our  for- 
eign tradf  p-  :.    '. 

AjTierlcan  jobs  are  bfiiig  exported  to  other 
countries  by  the  astounding  increase  in  US 
prlv.ite  foreign  investment.  Increasing  from 
a  1950  figure  of  $19  billion  to  a  1966  figure 
of  $«fl  billion  or  a  454  percent  increase  using 
American  Investment  plus  foreign  labor  to 
produce  products  ror  sale  within  the  f<'relgn 
market  and  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
displacing  Amrru-an  labor,  and  yet  expecting 
American  workers  to  purchase  products  that 
are  putting  them  out  of  work  and  destroying 
Job  potential 

In  1966.  U  S  foreign  affiliates  exported 
products  back  to  the  US  totaling  $5  bil- 
lion. In  manufactured  products,  mining  prod- 
ucts, and  petroleum  and  petroleum  product*. 
Thesw  exports  rtow  from  private  direct  for- 
eign investment  of  $54  5  billion,  as  of  the 
end  of  1966.  Ux-ated  primarily  in  Canada  and 
Western  Europe 

Many  of  these  global  corporatlon-s  are 
showing  their  concern  against  .iny  restric- 
tion to  their  access  to  the  US  market  Tliey 
recognize  that  free  access  to  U  S  markets  is 
In  their  corporation  interest;  they  want  to 
Invest  abrojid.  enjoy  the  markets  and  low- 
wage  labor,  and  thev  also  want  to  enjoy  the 
U.S.  market  from  abroad,  in  some  crises  in 
direct  competition  with  their  domestic  op- 
eration or  other  domestic  producers  of  the 
same  products 

The  time  has  come  for  a  re-evaluatlon  of 
this  expniided  in'.esiment  program  In  terms 
of  the  U  S  economy,  employment,  outflow  of 
capital,  loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States 
and  effect  of  Imports  on  US.  industry  and 
labor 

Our  rising  deficit  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments ti.ts  brought  this  problem  into  focus 
and  President  Johnson  wisely  issued  manda- 
tory restrictions  on  private  loreign  invest- 
ment .IS  of  January  I.  1968 

The  adjustnient  .ussisumce  section  of  the 
Trade  Expiuislon  Act.  providing  for  assist- 
ance to  firms  and  workers  injured  by  irajxirt*. 
has  proven  worthless,  negated  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  m  majtir  part  '  As  .i  re- 
sult there  has  not  been  a  >lngle  case  with  an 
alBrnialive  finding  by  the  Tarltf  Commission 
since  enactment  of  the  law  in  1962  A  work- 
able ajid  etfeclive  .tdjiistment  assistance  pro- 
gram was  vitally  important  to  Labor  in  fact 
as  AFL-CIO  President  .Mr  George  Meany 
testified.  'It  is  indispensable  to  ^ur  support 
of  tiie  trade  progr;un  .is  a  whole  '  Of  course 
there  is  no  substitute  for  a  Job  and  a  pro- 
ductive place  in  our  society. 

Immediate  action  to  halt  job  losses  due 
to  our  trade  policies  would  be  In  nur  Na- 
tion's Interest,  and  corrective  measures 
should  be  taken,  in  conjunction  with  exist- 
ing and  proposed  Government  programs,  to 
help  pur  uneiiipluved.  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  dangerous  erosion  of  U.S.  employment 
due  to  the  rising  tide  of  loreign  imports. 

Those  of  you  here  today  knuw  what  rising 
imports  are  doing  to  your  Jobs — with  people 
laid  off  working  part  time — for  example  In 
the  flat  glass  Industry,  and  two  plants  are 
located  here  in  Eastern  Oklahoma,  at  Henry- 
eita  and  Okmulgee,  imports  of  fiat  glass  m 
one  year  displaces  7,000  workers  — without 
imports  7  UOO  more  people  could  be  hired 
tliroughout  the  industry  Cement,  Lime, 
OyfKum.  and  Stone  pnxlucts  are  sutTenng 
from  imports  and  dtimping  ol  these  prfxlucts 
into  the  US  Tableware  and  cookware,  bot- 
tles and  other  gla&s  containers — all  of  these 
products  which  are  being  produced  by  mem- 
bers of  Unions  afttUated  with  the  Stone  Gla^s 
and  Clay  Coordinating  Committee  are  being 
seriously  affected  by  rising  imports  We  need 
legislation  to  regulate  imports,  other  coun- 
tries impose  quotas,  border  taxes,  value  taxes 
to  protect  their  industries  from  imports — 
why  shouldn't  we ' 

We  has  e  brought  these  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congressional  Committees,  the  De- 
partments of  Slate.  Labor,  Commerce  and  the 


Special  Office  of  Trade  Negotllalons  and  we 
win  continue  to  present  these  serious  prob- 
lems of  erosion  of  Industry  and  employment 
oy   uncontrolled    foreign    Imports 

Mcist  liidustrlts  are  willing  to  share  in  the 
h'rowth  of  US  markets  with  the  loreign  pro- 
ducers, but  they  are  n.jl  willing  to  have  this 
growth  complete!-,  absorbed  by  lmf>orts  or  to 
have  present  prixluctlve  capacity  and  em- 
ployment displaced  by  imports. 

On  l>ehalf  of  the  Stone.  Glttss  and  Clay  Co- 
urdinatlng  Cormnlttee,  we  are  urging  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  foreign  imports  and  invest- 
ment policy  to  restore  the  economic  well- 
being  of  domestic  Industry  and  American 
workers  We  support  the  Fair  International 
Trade  -Act.  H  R.  18431  which  provides  for 
regtilatloii  of  foreign  Imports,  and  we  urge 
you  to  write  to  your  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives in  Congress  asking  lor  their  supp<irt 
■  if  the  Fair  International  Trade  Act.  HR 
1R431,  introduced  by  Representative  Sydney 
Herlong.  July  3.  1968 

In  closing  I  want  to  thank  Brother  Collet 
and  my  good  friend  Brother  Francis  for  lii- 
vKing  me  to  be  with  you  today  and  thank 
vou  Icr  your  kind  attention  and  wonderful 
Western  hospitality. 


^eptewber  ^,  1968 
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rULSA  BROADCASTER  GIVES  A 
CALM  APPRAISAL  OF  CHICAGO 

Mr  F.DMONDSON  Mi  Speakfr,  I  :is.ic 
unimimoii.s  con-^cnt  to  rxti-nd  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter 

Tlie  SPF.AKP:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
troni  Oklahoma'' 

There  was  no  obu'ction 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  America's  outstanding'  television  news- 
cA.st<>rs.  Mr.  Jack  Morns  of  station 
KTUL-T\'  m  Tulsa,  returned  from  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  last 
Friday  .md  delivered  to  his  listeners  a 
calm,  rea.soned  appraisal  of  the  demon- 
strations and  disruptions  which  occurred 
at  the  convention 

Tlie  account  KTTJL-T\"s  viewers  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Morris  must  have  come 
as  a  strong  contract  to  the  pictures  they 
had  watched  on  their  television  screens 
throughout  the  week — and  this  is  a  tx)int 
Mr.  Morns  did  not  ignore: 

I  Wonder  :f  we  would  have  had  ;dl  the 
violence  "f  Wednesday  night  if  the  three 
television  networks  had  concentrated  ail 
•heir  r\'  equipment  .tt  the  Amphl-Theater. 
Ignored  Cirant  Park,  and  covered  only  the 
business  nf  the  convention  But  there  would 
have  been  cries  of  restrictive  reporting  ;aid 
not  i^ivliig  ijeople  all  the  news  But  .someday, 
reporting  .tgencies  are  kr<->ing  to  have  to  reacli 
a  decision  .ls  to  where  the  proper  emphasis 
.should  be  placed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Mr.  Morris' 
comments  mit.;ht  help  all  of  us  sort  out 
our  thoughts  on  the  events  of  last  week. 
I  would  like  to  have  them  placed  in  the 
Reioru: 

CoMMt.\Ts  Bv  Jack  Morris.  KTUL-TV  News 
Director,  o.m  His  10  P  M.  News  BRo.\DC.\sr 
Friday  Aicvst  30.  1968.  Follov\ing  His 
Retirn    From    the   Democratic    Naitonal 

CC>NVENTION     in     CHICAGO 

No  one  should  really  be  shocked  with  the 
events  In  Chicago  these  past  lew  (lay.<.  It  was 
.1  performance  as  called  for  by  the  .script  .  .  . 
well  in  advance  of  the  Democratic  National 
Convention.  For  weeks,  leaders  ut  the  yippie.s. 
hippies,  and  flippies.  had  warned  they  would 
turn  out  in  force  to  disrupt  the  i  onvcn- 
tion  .  and  lor  weeks  authorities  had  been 
prepired  to  cope  with  it.  The  ."irst  day  or  two. 


.tuthoritles  had  naively  believed  Chicago  had 
escaped  \tolence  alid  that  demonr^tratlons 
would  be  peaceful. 

But  they  had  .ipp.irently  not  read  the 
script  and  violence  erupted  Wednesday  night. 
Don't  be  too  harsh  on  Chicago  policemen. 
Its  true — some  of  them  may  have  over- 
reacted But  for  many  long  hours  they  had 
warned  the  yipples  not  to  cross  barricades — 
that  Grant  Park-  .nrruss  the  .street  from  the 
Hilton  Hotel  the  i  on\entlon  headquarters — 
was  their  principal  domain  .  .  .  and  they 
could  do  all  the  screaming  and  parading  they 
u anted  to  do  there  But  that  convention 
delegates  and  other^  would  be  allowed  to  go 
into  their  hotels  without  interference  and 
:  >  get  to  and  from  the  convention  hall  wltli- 
oiil  harras.'-ment  But  Wednesday  night  — 
nviny  of  these  jjollcenien  were  provoked  into 
violence. 

Some  of  the  officers  were  spat  upon — called 
pizs.  kicked  ,ind  beaten  .  .  .  with  scores  of 
them  injured  before  it  'A-as  all  over.  No  one 
condones  \iolence — and  its  too  bad  some 
innocent  persons-  Including  some  newsmen 
were  caught  up  ir.  the  violence  and  injured. 
But  tiiere  is  .some  validity  to  the  belief 
that  it's  evidently  going  to  take  n  bit  of  head 
cr.  cklng  to  restore  re.uson. 

I  spent  ;.  number  of  liuurs  poins  through 
tir.int  Park  .  .  .  talking  with  some  of  the 
\  ing  people  who  ,.re  in  the  yipple  move- 
■ii-nt.  Some.  I  believe  are  sincere  in  their 
t.;  test.  But  most  .ire  being  used  as  tools  by 
.■s-orted  groups  who.se  motives  must  be  con- 
sidered in  question.  M.iiiy  of  the  same  laces 
ire  seen  at  these  uenionstratlons  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  and  they  are  preaching 
the  same  doctrine  "of  violence  and  division. 
I  .saw  .1  little  Negro  bfjy  who  couldn't  have 
hi-n  more  than  ten  years  old,  running  down 
'he  hall  of  the  Hilton  Hotel  with  a  placard. 
He  was  yelling  something  about  the  war  in 
Vi  •:  Nam.  I  stopped  him  and  asked  if  he 
KI..W  what  he  was  saying,  and  he  replied, 
'No  sir.  I  was  told   to  yell  It. 

shortly  niter  that  stink  bombs  were  set 
r.;'  In  the  Hilton  and  it  was  difficult  to 
breathe.  .■Ml  of  these  unhappy  events  I  be- 
!..\e.  ;ire  planned  well  in  advance,  so  there 
r*-  ..ly  should  be  no  surprise. 

'.Vhat  is  .surprlslne;  is  the  reaction  by 
:c.  ny  Americans,  including  the  news  media 
which  I  belie'. e  in  .some  instances  may  be 
...■.>.  ittmglv  Ijoccir.lriB  a  tool  of  this  move- 
:y.Mit  which  Is  already  threatening  anarchy 
::.  the  United  st.ites.  For  many  weeks  the 
tr.aior  "^'  netvcorks  have  been  preparing  for 
•'.p  conventU'ii  covcrcce  .  .  .  and  unfortu- 
:.  -ely  part  ol  that  coverage  Included  focus- 
..  2  on  the  expected  demonstrations. 

elaborate  equ.pment  .  .  .  live  coverage  re- 
;..  te  vans,  v.ere  moved  Into  Grant  Park  .  .  . 
.ii..i  the  demonstrctors  did  not  disappoint 
-..e  [ilanners.  This  is  not  to  say  that  dissent 
-:.juld  be  .'tifled  There's  a  proper  place  for 
.:  But  I  wonder  if  we  would  have  had  all 
■':.:■'  violence  cf  Wednesday  night,  if  the  three 
•c.evision  networks  had  concentrated  all 
•'.•■ir  T\'  cquiprr.er.i  at  the  .^mphl-Theatre, 
.::.red  CTr,int  Park,  and  covered  only  the 
;  ;:ness  of  the  convention. 
But  there  v.ould  have  been  cries  of  rcstric- 
•.-.0  reportine  and  not  plvlng  people  all  the 
:.  vs.  But  sc-me  dav.  reporting  agencies  are 
p  ;ng  to  have  to  reach  a  decision  as  to 
v'l  ere  the  proper  emphasis  should  be  placed. 
It's  frightening  when  you  hear  talk — as  I 
did  .  ,  .  o:  ijlans  'o  continue  to  disrupt  the 
orderly  Democratic  processes  in  this  country 
to  pov.-  t'c.e  -eeds  of  division  and  vlo- 
lerjce. 

It's  reported  that  part  of  the  plan  Is  to 
-i.r.our.cc  well  In  advance  there  ■will  be  mas- 
5.0  demonstrations,  threats  of  assassinating 
t-p  political  rlcures  ...  so  that  authorities 
w'l;  bring  out  law  agencies  in  force  .  .  .  then 
■^  provoke  them  into  violence  .  .  .  even  turn- 
-  'he  force  ',;nto  Innocent  persona  so  that 
•'■^e  assorted  croups  who  are  preaching  an- 
■  .  -iiy,  can  show  the  United  States  In  a  bad 
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light  to  all  the  world  This  was  the  pattern 
In  Chicago  .  .  .  and  unless  our  leaders,  the 
news  media,  and  American  citizens  become 
concerned  ...  we  will  have  tome  encores  be- 
fore the  November  election. 


OKLAHOMA  NORTHEAST  TELLS  THE 
WORLD  OP  THE  GREEN  COUNTRY 
SUCCESS  STORY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
taking  this  time  to  tell  the  House  and 
the  Nation  about  one  of  the  outstandlns 
regional  development  efforts  of  our 
time — and  about  Oklahoma's  fabulous 
green  country,  which  is  made  up  in  lartie 
ipart  of  the  district  I  am  privileued  to 
represent  in  Conaress. 

The  development  of  the  ^'reen  country 
is  the  goal  of  a  pacesettina:  orcanizational 
effort  conceived  and  directed  by  a  proup 
of  imaginative,  enercetic  and  determined 
Oklahomans  who  have  united  tc  form 
and  build  Oklahoma  Northeast.  Inc.,  a 
19-county  organization  of  business,  pro- 
fessional and  civic  leaders  who  are  work- 
ing around  the  clock  to  advance  the 
growth  and  progress  of  northeastern 
Oklahoma. 

Since  its  initial  meetinc  in  Bartle.sville. 
Okla.,  on  August  25.  1965.  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Bartlesville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Oklahoma  Northeast  has  won 
hundreds  of  enthusiastic  members  in 
support  of  these  ambitious  objectives: 

To  extend  aid  to.  promote,  sponsor,  en- 
courage and  finance  projects  that  will  .ad- 
vance the  economic  growth  of  Northeast 
Oklahoma,  through  a  program  of  industrial. 
tourism  .and  agricultural  develcpincnt;  to 
bring  increased  sales  of  all  commodities  and 
services  sold  and  performed  ijy  rcsldent-s  of 
the  area,  by  Increasing  Its  Industries,  tourism 
and  manufacturing;  and  encournging  and  as- 
sisting In  the  expansion  of  all  types  of 
businesses  now  located  In  the  area  m  (.rder 
to  provide  gainful  employment  for  the 
citizens  of  liortheastern  Oklahoma 

The  green  country  of  Oklahoma  in- 
cludes the  counties  of  Adair,  Cherokee, 
Craig,  Delaware,  Ha.skell,  LeFlorc,  Mayes. 
Mcintosh,  Muskoaee.  Nowata,  Okmulcee, 
Osage,  Ottawa,  Pawnee,  Rogers,  Sequo- 
yah, Tulsa,  Wagoner,  and  Washington. 

These  counties  are  located  in  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin  in  an  area  as  rich 
in  water  resources  as  any  in  the  world. 
Major  manmade  reservoirs,  dominated 
by  giant  Lake  Eufaula.  f:ive  the  preen 
country  millions  of  acre-feet  of  water  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  shorehne.  with  all 
the  industrial  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities which  the  presence  of  water  bring.-;. 

These  lakes  are  part  of  the  overall 
Arkansas  basin  development  program. 
which  will  open  the  green  country  to  the 
sea  in  1970  when  the  Arkansas  and 
Verdigris  Rivers  will  become  navigable 
to  Tulsa. 

Oklahoma  Northeast.  Inc.,  is  founded 
on  an  awareness  of  the  resources  the 
area  has  today,  and  the  responsibility 
northeastern  Oklahoma  faces  to  be  ready 


for   full    development   when    navigation 
comes. 

For  these  rea.sons.  the  leadership  of 
Oklahoma  Northea.st  has  included  the 
cream  of  Oklahoma's  business  commu- 
nity since  its  inception. 

Keith  Smith.  Jay  banker  and  attor- 
ney, is  chairman  of  the  board:  James  C. 
Leake.  Muskogee  industrialist  and  tele- 
vision executive,  is  president:  Richard  H. 
Hughes.  Tulsa  businessman  and  civic 
leader,  is  first  vice  pre.-=ident:  C,  E.  Cum- 
mings  of  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartles- 
ville. IS  executive  vice  president:  and  Bill 
Center.  Bartlesville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce executive,  is  .secretary-trca,surer. 

Area  \  ice  presidents  include  Ru.s.sell  F. 
Hunt,  of  TuLsa:  W.  R.  Stubbs.  of  Heniy- 
etta:  F.  E.  Farrier,  of  Miami:  M.  A. 
Hacer.strand.  of  Tahlequah:  and  C  R. 
Musgrave.  Jr  .  of  Bartlesville. 

W.  W.  Keeler.  dynamic  head  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co..  who  also  .serves  as  i^rin- 
cipal  chief  of  the  Clierokee  Tiibe.  has 
been  a  moving  force  behind  Oklahoma 
Northeast  throuiihout  its  4 -year  growth, 
swinging  ideas  and  manpower  from  both 
tlie  Phillips  company  and  f.e  Cherokee 
Tribe  behind  the  oriianization. 

The  1968  progress  report  of  Oklahoma 
Nortlieast  li.sts  seven  major  i:)rograms 
now  underway  to  liromote  the  economic 
L-rowth  of  the  area — 

A  S65.000  cooperative  advertising  cam- 
i-iaign  to  sell  touri.sm  and  recreational 
attractions  to  people  of  the  surrounding 
area: 

A  research  protiram  conducted  by 
Oklahoma  State  University,  with  Fed- 
eral and  Stnte  a-ssistance,  aimed  at  rid- 
ding tlie  area  of  ticks: 

An  active  interest  in  effective  law  en- 
forcement, including  a  law  enforcement 
conference  last  year  and  another  sched- 
uled this  fall: 

A  .survey  to  catalog  medical  needs  of 
the  19-countv  area,  followed  by  a  drive 
to  fill  these  needs: 

An  effort  to  open  opixirtunities  for 
.supplemental  income  for  rural  people 
of  the  area  by  establishing  markets  for 
honey,  swine,  fruits  and  vegetables: 

A  ;)rogram  of  active  assistance  to  the 
State  mdu.strial  development  division, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  other 
aaencies  and  oreanizations  which  pro- 
mote job  opportunity,  in  an  effort  to 
e.stablish  a  .^ound  industrial  base  in  the 
19  counties:  and 

A  drive  to  .set  up  adequate  tourist  in- 
forr^iation  centers  and  roadside  parks  on 
the  major  highways  of  the  region. 

Much  progress  ha^  already  been  made 
in  these  programs.  The  green  country 
advertisina  program  is  underway,  with 
atti-active  Ir.illboards.  brochures  .'■nd 
restaurant  place  mats  in  evidence,  and 
an  aggressive  ;niblic  relations  campaign 
;.s  being  conducted. 

The  advertising  campaign  is  beincr  paid 
for  by  the  members  in  each  county  on 
;he  ba,sis  of  10  cents  per  capita.  In  ad- 
dition. Oklahoma  Northeast  was  success- 
ful in  convincing  the  Oklahoma 
Legislature  that  S65.000  of  the  State 
advertising  budget  should  be  made  avail- 
able on  a  matchmg  ba.sis  ti  multicounty 
organizations. 

Oklahoma  Northeast.  Inc..  has  con- 
ducted conferences  on  law  enforcement 
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and  health  needs.  Both  these  conferences 
drew  participation  from  leading  public 
officials  and  private  individuals,  and 
large  crowds  of  Interested  citizens. 

The  conference  on  law  enforcement  re- 
ceived wide  attention  from  the  press,  and 
has  been  widely  hailed  as  a  producUve 
step  toward  acquainting  the  people  of 
northeastern  Oklahoma  with  the  prob- 
lems and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
law  officers  and  prosecutors  of  the  coun- 
ties. A  second  law  enforcement  confer- 
ence is  scheduled  this  fall. 

Oklahoma  Northeasts  Health  Forum 
sUged  last  October  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Oklahoma  Medical  Association, 
Oklahoma  Dental  Association,  Okla- 
homa Hospital  Association.  State  Health 
Department,  and  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  helped  give  the  people  of  the 
region  a  clear,  professional  look  at  avail- 
able medical  services,  and  at  both  cur- 
rent and  future  needs.  This  Forum  pro- 
vided Oklahoma  Northeast  with  a  blue- 
print lor  medical  development. 

With  the  backing  of  Oklahoma  North- 
east. Oklahoma  State  University  has 
completed  an  encouraging  year  of  re- 
search in  an  effort  to  find  a  .safe,  effec- 
tive method  of  eradicating  the  licks  in 
eastern  Oklahoma.  The  Federal  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  as- 
sisted the  university  In  initiating  the 
program. 

Oklahoma  Northeast  has  followed 
through  the  SUte  legislature  has  appro- 
priated funds  to  continue  this  program, 
and  the  U  S  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  expected  to  provide  assistance  for  4 
additional  years  of  research,  if  it  Is 
needed. 

I  have  been  proud  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Oklahoma  Northeast,  Inc  , 
since  Its  organizational  meeting  in  Au- 
gust 1965.  It  is  a  model  of  local  initiative 
and  reg-onal  cooperation.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent illustration  at  an  understanding  that 
neighbors  profit  from  each  other's  sjood 
fortunes.  It  is  proof  of  the  dynamic 
force  which  can  be  generated  when  peo- 
ple and  communities  with  the  same  in- 
terests pursue  those  Interestii  through  a 
coordinated  and  cooperative  effort. 

Oklahoma  Northeast,  an  organi2ation 
built  on  local  initiative  and  enthusiasm, 
has  clone  a  wonderful  job  of  pulling 
together  the  resources  of  the  local.  State, 
and  Federal  governments,  and  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  communities  to- 
ward a  common  goal. 

This  concept  of  regional  cooperation 
Is  being  encouraged  in  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral programs  We  should  all  be  encour- 
aged by  Oklahoma  Northeast's  success. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  NAZI 
INVASION  OF  POLAND  ON  SEP- 
TEMBER  1,   1939 

Mr  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York'' 

There  *  as  no  objection 
Mr      ROONEY     of     New     York      Mr 
Speaker,   it  seems  hardly   possible   that 
last  Sunday  marked  the  passage  of  29 


years  since  we  huddled  oefore  our  radios 
to  receive  the  depressing  word  that  Hit- 
ler and  his  war-hungi-y  minions  had  vio- 
lated the  borders  of  Poland  and  were 
sweeping  across  tlie  Polish  countryside 
leaving  death  and  destruction  In  their 
wake 

Few  of  us  then  realized  that  this  das- 
tardly move  on  the  part  of  the  demented 
ego  maniac  could  result  in  such  wide- 
spread havoc  and  would  ultimately  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  an  all  out 
struggle  to  stop  the  Nazi  blitz 

The  world  has  not  been  the  same  since 
that  fateful  September  day  in  1939. 
Democratic  sovemments  fell  never  to  be 
completely  restored.  Free  peoples  num- 
bering millions  upon  millions  were  to 
have  there  freedom  snatched  away  and 
the  shackles  of  servitude  riveted  upon 
them  Millions  of  innocent  bystanders — 
men.  women,  and  children— were  to  meet 
sudden  and  violent  death.  Millions  of 
others  would  have  prefened  death  to  the 
torture  and  sadistic  punishment  they 
were  forced  to  endure.  An  unbelieving 
world  rejected  reports  of  the  horrors  of 
the  concentration  camps  and  the  mass 
murders  of  countless  millions.  An  un- 
comprehending world  failed  to  grasp  the 
awful  carnage  and  the  widespread  de- 
struction of  timeless  jewels  of  nature  and 
the  priceless  manmade  gems  of  culture 
which  were  lost  in  the  flames  of  total 
destruction  of  cities  and  countryside. 

Many  of  our  American  citizens  were 
caught  m  Hitlers  mad  march  through 
tlieir  beloved  Poland  Many  of  them  who 
survived  the  bombing  and  Panzer  on- 
slaught fought  bravely  against  the  over- 
powenng  numbers  and  resources  of  the 
Nazi  invaders  Some  of  them  endured  the 
inhuman  treatment  meted  out  to  them 
in  jails  and  prison  camps  And  at  long 
last  .some  of  them  were  helped  to  escape 
and  were  tjiven  refuge  in  this  country. 
Many  of  them  are  the  sole  survivors  of 
their  entire  lamilles  and  kinfolk. 

To  these  loyal  Americans  observance 
of  this  anniversary  of  the  invasion  of 
Poland  brings  back  days  and  nights  of 
horror  Menioi-y  ui  the  tiolden  days  of 
prewar  Poland  helps  to  soften  the 
niiihimares  ol  the  hell  which  followed. 
The  awful  memories  which  this  date  calls 
to  mind  might  be  ^oflened  somewhat 
more  if  their  beloved  homeland  were  to- 
day free  of  external  jjolitical  domination. 
Every  Polish-American  has  .sorrow  in 
his  heart  that  tiie  joy  which  came  to  him 
and  Ills  kinfolk  and  neighbors  still  in 
Poland  when  the  Nazi  bonds  were  .sev- 
ered was  to  prevail  for  .'-o  short  a  time. 
The  substitution  of  Communist  enslave- 
ment for  the  Nazi  brand  came  all  too 
swiftly  and  all  too  surely  for  Polish  peo- 
ple to  taste  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  appalling 
to  realize  that  after  29  years  since  tlie 
Nazis  ^ave  the  world  a  foretaste  of  the 
horrors  and  futility  of  war  we  are  .seem- 
ingly no  closer  to  world  peace  than  then. 
Grateful  as  we  are  to  Almighty  God  that 
Hitlers  Nazis  and  Mussolini  s  Fascists 
are  now  but  a  blot  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, our  hearts  are  heavy  in  realizing 
forces  equally  sinister  and  fully  as  evil 
command  our  attention  and  dissipate  our 
resources  to  keep  them  luider  control. 

It  is  my  hope  that  on  this  sad  anni- 
versary which  we  join  with  our  fine  Pol- 


ish friends  in  commemorating  we  will 
assess  anew  the  dangers  which  imperil 
our  destined  course.  It  is  my  heartfelt 
hope  that  we  wdll  maintain  both  a  vigil- 
ant watch  and  adequate  defenses  to  as- 
sure our  future  safety  and  the  safety  of 
those  nations  which  must  rely  upon  our 
help  to  remain  free. 

Let  is  recall  clearly  the  awesome  events 
of  the  past  which  last  Sunday  should  call 
to  mind :  then  let  us  rededlcate  ourselve-^ 
to  the  task  of  finding  peaceful  solutlon- 
so  suitable  and  so  significant  that  thes.^ 
past  horrors  can  never  recur. 
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PERPETRATOR  OF  THE 
CREDIBILITY  GAP 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  it  - 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  anl 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei' 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vici' 
President  Humphrey  is  apparently  a.-- 
.sumtng  his  proper  place  in  a  growin 
tradition  of  Democrats  seeking  nation..: 
office,  the  position  of  perpetrator  of  tl,^ 
credibility  gap. 

The  Humphrey  statements  on  the  con- 
vention riots  indicate  that  he  is  going  t" 
treat  the  American  people  to  another 
game  of  Where  is  the  Real  Hubert."  Hi  • 
comments  on  Vietnam  are  sure  to  folio- 
the  .same  pattern  and  his  lead  comes  ci.- 
rectly  from  the  President. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Septemb. 
1  and  of  September  3  detail  the  Vic 
President's  two  .sides. 

On  September  1,  the  article  Is  head- 
lined:   "Humphrey  Defends  Mayor  Da 
ley."  It  quotes  the  candidate  as  sayinir 

I  think  we  ought  to  quit  pretending  th.it 
Mayor  Daley  did  something  that  waa  wronu' 
He  didn  I  condone  a  '.hlng  that  was  wrone. 
He  tried  to  protect  lives. 

On  September  3.  another  article  . 
headhned:  'HHH  Urges  Citizen  Stucv 
of  Chicago.  '  It  states  that  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident propased  that  a  group  "take  a  IcxS; 
at  the  demonstrators,  what  kind  of  con:- 
mand  there  was  of  the  police — and — th. 
role  of  the  media  " 

He  was  .>urc  Mayor  Daley  "did  no: 
want  the  beating  of  people  with  tho.'^e 
clubs'  and,  in  an  all-inclusive  hedce 
added  that  while  the  police  may  ha\' 
'overacted  ■  in  'some  instances"  the 
demonstrators  committed  "acts  of  provr- 
cation  almost  beyond  endurance." 

We  .-hould  be  on  gutfrd.  A  Democrat: 
candidate   has   been   .selected   and  co;  - 
.sistently   and   credibility   will   therefo'.t- 
again  be  put  to  the  supreme  test. 


JUSTICE  FORTAS  AND  A  MATTER  OF 
NATIONAL  CONCERN 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  as.-: 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  ; 
include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wit:t 
the  return  of  Congress  to  its  legislative 


duties,  one  of  the  most  important  orders 
of  business  will  be  the  consideration  of 
Justice  Abe  Fortas  for  the  office  of  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  While 
only  the  Senate  is  directly  involved  in 
the  confirmation,  i.ssues  have  been  raised 
which  involve  both  Federal  officials  and 
the  general  public.  The  latest  issue  to  be 
aired  in  the  current  Portas  hearings  con- 
cerns recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  on 
obscenity.  In  one  case,  the  Shackman 
case,  three  films  involved  were  described 
by  Federal  District  Judge  Hauk  of  Los 
Angeles  as  hard-core  pornography. 

Concerning  these  films,  the  Chicago 
Tribune  on  August  1.  1968.  reported: 

Five  members  ot  the  committee  (Senate 
Judiciary  Committee)  yesterday  viewed  some 
>tag  movies  which  Fortas.  as  a  member  of  a 
.-Supreme  Court  majority,  had  helped  over- 
rule lower  court  findings  that  they  were 
L'bscene. 

The  Tribune  article  went  on  to  say: 
Even  some  of  the  strongest  backers  of 
f\irtas  found  the  movies  filthy  and  dlsgust- 
me,  they  reported.  Hijs  friends  now  regard 
his  court  stands  on  obscenity  more  threaten- 
ing to  his  chances  of  ever  being  confirmed 
than  his  role  .ts  a  Presidential  adviser,  which 
).,is  been  regarded  ;is  his  biggest  obstacle. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  August  8, 
1968,  carried  a  UPI  article  entitled, 
Court  Ruling  Aids  'Nudies' — Films 
Flourish  on  West  Coast."  dealing  with 
..ne  of  the  films.  -0-7  "  which  Justice 
Fortas  and  four  other  justices  ruled  was 
coivstitutionally  protected.  Describing 
the  film,  the  article  observed: 

Content  is  repetitious  There  Is  no  plot, 
:.()  storv.  no  characters.  Just  a  single  nude 
:emale  'exhibUliiK  herself  The  films  differ 
nly  in  appearance  of  the  girl 

The  article  further  stated: 

before  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  such 
:;:ms  shown  in  public  places  would  have  in- 
■.  ited  cjuick  arrest  of  the  owners  and  closing 
>if  the  theater,  restaurant  or  dive. 

Now.  according  to  the  Los  Angeles 
.'^herilT's  Department,  a  case  against 
•hose  responsible  is  hard  to  build,  and 
•  ven  when  film  is  seized  as  obscene,  the 
:  heater  or  bar  is  able  to  go  on  showing 
ther  nudie  movies  while  the  case  makes 
ts  slow  way  through  the  courts.  Accord- 
rig  to  the  spokesman  for  the  sheriff's 
department  of  Los  Angeles,  there  are 
at  least  a  thousand  of  those  films  float- 
:r.a;  around.  " 

The  organization  which  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  American 
;)eople  this  aspect  of  Justice  Fortas'  rec- 
>rd  is  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature, 
Inc..  of  Cinclmiati,  Ohio,  which  was 
:ounded  10  years  ago  and  which  is  com- 
;>osed  of  businessmen,  family  heads,  and 
other  citizens  concerned  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  obscenity  problem  and  the 
enforcement  of  laws  pertinent  to  this 
:iational  issue.  Responsible  for  the  ex- 
haustive study  of  Supreme  Court  rulings 
.n  obscenity  made  by  the  CDL  were  its 
:ounder.  Attorney  Charles  H.  Keating, 
James  J.  Clancy,  attorney  for  the  exec- 
.itive  board  of  the  CDL,  and  Attorney 
Rav  T.  Dreher.  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

On  July  22  of  this  year  Attorneys 
Clancy  and  Keating  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  oppose 
the  confirmation  of  Justice  Fortas  as 
Chief  Justice.  According  to  Philip  War- 


den in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  23. 
the  CDL  representatives  minced  no 
words ; 

An  organization  whose  members  include 
nine  members  of  Congress  charged  today 
that  Justice  Abe  Fort.^  cast  the  deciding 
Supreme  Court  vote  -which  released  the 
greatest  deluge  of  hard  core  pornography  ever 
witnessed  by  any  nation." 

Attorney  Clancy  told  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that — 

The  Supreme  Court  in  May  and  Jcuie. 
1967,  reversed  23  of  26  Stale  and  Federal 
obscenity  determinations.  The  Community 
standards  of  13  States  were  ui»et.  Eight  find- 
ings of  fact  by  Juries  were  reversed. 

He  further  charged  that — 

Justice  Fortas  participated  in  every  one 
of  these  decisions,  and  in  eacli  instance 
voted  to  reverse  the  findings  of  the  juries 
and  courts  below. 

In  addition,  the  Tribune  article  quotes 
Clancy  as  stating: 

The  same  pattern  was  followed  by  Justice 
Portas  In  handling  of  the  26  additional  cases 
which  were  ruled  upon  by  the  court  during 
the  recent  October.  1967  term  which  ended  in 
June  of  this  year. 

The  U  S.  Congress,  in  enacting  Public 
Law  90-100.  which  established  a  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography, 
foimd  that — 

The  traffic  in  obscenity  .md  pornography 
is  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

As  this  issue  is  a  matter  of  national 
importance,  I  wi.sh  at  this  point  to  insert 
the  testimony  of  Attorney  James  J. 
Clancy  and  the  exhibit  presented  by  the 
CDL  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  July  22  of  this  year: 
Statement  of  James  J.   Clancv.   Attorney 

FOR  THE  Executive  Board  of  the  National 

Organization    CmzENs    for    Decent   Lrr- 

eratt7re,  inc.,  accompanied  by  charles  h. 

Keating.  Attorney 

Mr.  Clancy.  Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  Sen- 
ators, my  name  Is  James  J.  Clancy.  I  am 
an  attorney.  I  appear  before  this  conuniitee 
at  the  direction  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  National  Organization  Citizens  for 
Decent  Literature.  Inc.— short  title.  CDL — 
to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Abe  Portas  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  These  remarks  are  also 
made  on  behalf  of  three  of  CDL's  legal  coun- 
sels: Attornev  Charles  H.  Keating.  Jr..  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  founder  of  CDL,  At- 
torney Ray  T.  Dreher  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
myself,  an  attorney  from  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Citizens  for  Decent  Literature.  Inc..  an 
Ohio  corporation,  was  founded  over  10  years 
ago  by  a  group  of  concerned  businessmen 
and  family  heads,  under  the  leadership  of 
Attorney  Charles  H.  Keating,  Jr..  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  These  Individuals  took  a  look  at 
the  condition  of  the  materials  appearing  on 
the  neighborhood  newsstands  and  became 
alarmed  at  what  they  saw  creeping  onto  the 
American  scene.  They  formed  a  commu- 
nity organization  with  two  objectives  in 
mind: 

(1)  To  alert  the  community  to  the  nature 
of  the  obscenity  problem,  and 

(2)  To  press  for  enforcement  of  the  ob- 
scenity laws — laws  which  the  history  of  our 
Government  has  proven  essential  to  the 
development  of  good  family  living.  This 
movement  spread  throughout  the  United 
States  and  before  long,  the  individual  local 
community  organizations  Joined  in  this  na- 
tional organization  with  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Just  recently  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  also  became  alarmed.  In  Public  Law 


90-100,  signed  into  law  this  year,  that  body. 
in  establishing  a  Commission  on  Obscenity 
and  Pornography,  declared  in  its  findings  of 
fact  that  the  obscenity  traffic  was  "a  matter 
of  national  concern."  The  event  which 
motivated  Congress  to  act  was  a  series  of 
ubscenity  decisions  handed  down  in  May  and 
June  of"  1967  In  which  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  reversed  23  of  the  26  state  and  Federal 
obscenity  determinations.  The  community 
standards  of  13  SU»tes  were  upset  Eight 
findings  of  fact  by  juries  were  reversed. 
Justice  Fortas  participated  in  every  one  of 
these  decisions,  and  in  each  Instance  voted  to 
reverse  the  findings  of  the  juries  and  courts 
below.  Those  cases  were  decided  during  the 
October  1966  term  The  same  pattern  was 
followed  by  Justice  Portas  In  his  handling  of 
the  26  additional  cases  which  were  ruled  upon 
by  the  Court,  during  the  recent  October  1967 
term,  which  ended  In  June  of  this  year.  A 
summary  of  these  cases,  including  the  sub- 
ject matter  involved  and  the  legal  citations 
thereto,  is  offered  for  filing  with  this  state- 
ment as  exhibit  C. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  It  a  part  of 
the  record,  or  filed  as  an  exhibit? 

Mr    CLANCY.  As  a  part  of  the  record,  sir— 
11  IS  attached;   yes.  sir. 
The  Chairman.  All  right 
(The  document  referred  to  for  inclusion  In 
the    record    was    marked    "Exhibit    51"   and 
appears  in  the  appendix.) 

Mr.  Clancy  We  find  good  reason  in  these 
decisions  for  resfxjnding  to  Justice  Fortas' 
invitation  for  "open  criticism"  i  see  Evening 
SUir,  July  16,  1968.  at  p.  4-5* . 

In  his  testimony.  Justice  Fortas  has  agreed 
that  "the  public  is  entitled  to  know"  his 
Judicial  philosophy,  but  has  declined  to 
comment  on  his  opinions  under  the  constitu- 
tional privilege,  upon  the  grounds  that  his 
beliefs  are  "spread  on  the  record"  of  three 
terms  of  the  Court  (Washington  Post.  Friday. 
July  19.  1968.  at  p.  A6) .  While  this  may  be  so 
in  other  areas  of  the  law,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  his  statement  would  require  an 
amendment,  if  the  question  were  pressed  as 
to  Its  relevance  Insofar  as  obscenity  cases  are 
concerned.  Twenty  of  the  23  cases  reversed 
during  the  1966  October  term,  including  the 
Shackvian  c.'ise  referred  to  hereinafter,  were 
without  an  opinion  to  discuss  the  facts  or 
conduct  of  the  case  and  the  reasoning  in- 
volved. In  the  other  three  cases  only  one  brief 
majority  opinion  was  filed  and  that  opinion 
was  not  written  by  Justice  Fortas.  The  cases 
decided  by  the  Court  during  the  recent  1967 
October  term  were  also  without  an  opinion  to 
discuss  the  facts  or  conduct  of  the  case  and 
the  reasoning  Involved.  In  actuality,  the  ma- 
terials and  facts  involved  In  these  cases  are 
very  effectively  "buried"  In  the  records  of  the 
Court  below. 

While  Justice  Fortas  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority to  affirm  the  convictions  of  Ginzburg 
and  Mishkln  during  the  1965  October  term, 
lUs  \ote  m  those  cases  is  completely  con- 
tradicted by  the  position  taken  by  him  in 
the  following  two  terms  of  the  Court.  His 
vote  in  Ginzburg  can  be  understood  when 
one  considers  the  great  weight  that  he  ac- 
cords to  the  right  of  privacy  isee  hl.s  dis- 
senting vote  In  Time  v  HUD.  Tlie  evidence 
upon  which  Glnzburg's  indictinents  were 
based  was  advertising  materials  which  Ginz- 
burg had  addressed  to  a  boys'  school,  and 
members  of  clerical  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. However,  this  facet  of  the  case  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  majority  opinion  In 
which  he  joined,  nor  was  the  majority  opin- 
ion based  upon  that  legal  principle  His  vote 
in  the  Mishkin  case  Is  completely  irreconcil- 
able with  his  voting  In  the  1966  and  1967 
term  cases,  particularly  Friedman  \.  N.Y. 
dealing  with  almost  Identical  material,  and 
Lee  Arts  Theatre  v.  Virginia,  in  which  the 
Court  took  an  extreme  position  regarding  the 
seizure  of  otsscene  materials. 

In  this  regard,  there  was  a  sizable  search 
and   seizure    problem    in   the   Mishkin   case 
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which  Justice  F'^rtas  chose  to  disregard  The 
police  had  seized  several  hundred  thousand 
copies  vuhou:  i  sear-h  warrant  He  glr>8sed 
over  It  saying  that  the  record  was  not  per- 
fected, and  therefore  the  Court  would  not 
comment  on  It  In  the  Lee  Artn  Theatre  v 
Vtrgitiia  case,  a  police  officer  had  reviewed 
ftlms,  ■  Body  of  a  Female."  and  afnother  sex 
picture,  had  gone  to  a  maglstra'e.  named  the 
flims,  alleged  that  in  his  .)pinion  they  were 
obscene,  ftnd  a.slced  for  a  search  warrant. 
The  search  warrant  was  levied,  the  Court 
In  the  Lee  Arts  Theatre  v  Virginia  said  this 
was  not  a  proper  basis  for  a  seizure  of  ob- 
scene materials 

Citizens  ioT  Decent  Literature.  Inc  has  re- 
cently completed  a  35-mllUmeter  slide  Qlm 
documentary  of  the  October  1966  term  de- 
cisions. A  copy  of  the  first  draft  of  the  .script 
for  thiS  di>cumentary  h;is  been  submitted 
for  filing  with  this  committee  .«  exhibit  A 
to  our  letter  of  July  18  requesting  permis- 
sion to  appear  before  this  committee,  and 
is  at  this  time  offered  for  filing  with  ti.ls 
statement  as  exhibit  A  The  documentary 
traces  the  history  of  the  26  cases  from  their 
origin  In  the  trial  court,  up  to  the  final  de- 
clslou  of  the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  and  shows 
plctorially  the  materials  Involved  A  short 
30-minute  slide  adaptation  of  the  same  Is 
available  for  your  viewing  Portions  of  this 
slide  presentation  have  already  been  seen 
by  Senators  McClellan.  Long,  and  Fong.  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  appointed  for 
this  purpose. 

The  disturbing  feature  of  the  decisions 
handed  down  In  May  and  Jure  1967  which 
prompted  the  formulation  of  this  documen- 
tary was  thi-  radical  departure  of  the  present 
court  from  its  historic  position,  which  has 
always  supported  the  people's  petition  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Nations  obscenity  laws 
The  modern  court  has  been  resp.inslble  for 
n  developing  change  in  the  past  10  years  m 
the  obscenity  area  which  parallels  cloeely 
the  recent  changes  In  the  criminal  law  areas. 
BO  ably  docum.ented  by  Senator  Ervln  In  his 
presentation  to  this  committee  Never  be- 
fore, however  have  the  members  of  the  court 
acted  In  a  manner  which  so  completely  un- 
m.isks  their  own  Individual  performance 
This  they  did  In  the  obscenity  decisions 
handed  clown  m  May  and  June  of  1967 

The  common  issue  In  all  of  these  recent 
court  s:orm  conters  Is  whether  the  judg- 
ments of  the  court  are  grounded  upon  con- 
stitutional prir.ciple  or  upon  the  personal 
judgments  of  the  Individual  members  If 
Senator  E-vin  has  not  convinced  you  that 
the  recent  developments  in  criminal  law 
procedures  are  based  upon  personal  Judg- 
ments, as  ;'.e  has  vu^ed.  It  Is  only  because 
semantics  pl^ys  a  large  part  in  masking 
the  Individual  philosophy  of  the  Judges  con- 
cerned. The  average  person  Is  iware  that  the 
results  reached  appear  to  be  clearly  wrong, 
but  IS  confused  when  he  Is  told  by  Judges  In 
the  majority  'pmlon  that  the  Court  Is  fol- 
lowing "constitutional  principles  "  The  same 
dlfflcultv  does  not  exist  when  one  analyzes 
the  Court's  recent  action  In  obscenity  cases, 
for  there  Is  a  common  reference  In  obscenity 
matters — a  norm  which  all  of  the  legalisms 
known  to  our  system  of  Government  cannot 
confound  or  confuse  That  reference  is  the 
contemporary  community  standards  No 
imount  of  legal  semantics  emanating  from 
the  most  learned  of  counsel  can  mislead  the 
average  citizen's  understanding  of  what  Is 
filth— what  Is  beyond  the  contemporary 
community  standards — what  is  destructive 
of  public  morals  The  many  findings  In  the 
lower  courts  in  the  cases  herein  considered 
I  see  exhibit  €>  bear  this  out  None  of  the 
materials  Involved  have  .*ny  relevancy  what- 
soever to  speech."  or  constltutlon-illy  pro- 
tected values  In  this  connection,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  Senators  Ervln  and  Thur- 
mond that  these  obscenity  cases  are  the 
common  denominators  which  explain  and 
lay  open   for   Inspection   to   the   nonlawyer. 


Just  what  Is  happening  ir  the  U  S.  Supreme 
Court  In  other  areas  of  the  laws 

If  one  is  to  make  use  of  this  '.immon  ref- 
erence in  an  analysis  of  the  obscenity  deci- 
sions It  IS  necessary  that  the  Court's  opin- 
ions be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  involved  Without  an  under- 
standing of  the  material  that  the  Court  Is 
passing  on.  the  Court  s  Judgment.s  U-*e  much 
of  their  significance  We  have  therefore  in 
the  documentary  presented  visually  the  ac- 
tual materials  Involved  In  each  of  the  cases 
discussed 

The  type  of  materi.Us  brought  before  the 
High  Court  in  the  1^66  October  term  was 
uniform  T'lere  were  20  sex  paperback  books. 
Their  titles  were  "Sex  Life  of  a  Cup."  'Lust 
School."  "Lust  Web.  "  'Sin  ServanU'  "Lust 
PCX-)!  ■'  "Shame  Agent.  "  "Lust  Job."  "Sin 
Whisper,"  "Orgy  House."  "Sin  Hooked," 
•BHV.V1  Sinner,"  "Lust  Hungry."  "Shame 
Shop."  ""Flesh  Pots  ••  "Sinners  Seance."  "Pas- 
sion Priestess'  ""Penthou.se  Prigans.""  'Sin 
Warden.  •  and  Flesh  .\venger".  12  bondage 
books,  a  series  nf  photographs  of  nude  fe- 
males in  provocative  poses  with  focus  on 
the  publo  area  and  suggested  Invitations  to 
sexual  relations:  eight  motion  picture  films 
of  the  striptease  type;  10  girlie  magazines; 
one  nudist  magazine,  and  two  homemade  so- 
c\l!ed  "underground  "  films  Photographs  of 
some  of  the  :.ctual  exhibits  are  offered  for 
filing  with  this  statement  as  exhibit  D 

An  overall  impre.sslon  of  Justice  Fortas' 
philosophy  can  be  gleaned  frr)m  the  fact  that 
he  voted  to  reverse  'he  Jury  and  State  coiurt 
obscenity  determinations  in  each  of  the  cases 
he  acted  up<^n,  during  the  1?»66  and  lv>67 
terms.  A  more  precise  understanding  of  his 
philosophy  m  the  obscenity  area  can  be 
gained  from  a  consideration  of  his  vote  in 
Shackman  v.  California  decided  in  June  of 
1967  In  thHt  case,  three  striptease  films  en- 
titled "O  7."  "0-12,"  and  "D-15"  were  ruled 
hard-core  pornography  by  Federal  District 
Judge  Hauk,  a  Los  Angeles  Jury,  and  the 
California  appellate  system.  Those  deter- 
minations were  reversed  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  bv  a  i-4  decision,  with  Fort.is  casting 
the  deciding  vote  This  Judgment  Is  repre- 
sentative of  his  actions  In  tlie  other  cases. 

A  copv  of  the  14-mlnute  .striptease  aim  en- 
titled "'6-7."  which  Justice  Fortas  voted  not 
ob.scene.  has  been  submitted  for  filing  "Alth 
this  committee  as  exhibit  B  to  our  letter  of 
July  16  and  is  at  this  time  offered  for  filing 
with  this  statement  as  exhibit  B.  I  personally 
viewed  the  motion  film  ""0-7"'  at  the  time 
that  It  was  an  exhibit  In  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  case,  and  can  attest  that  the  copy  filed 
with  this  committee  Is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
film  considered  by  Justice  Fortas  and  the 
US.  Supreme  Court  in  the  Shackman  case.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  one  and 
only  issue  passed  upon  by  the  Court  In  that 
case  was  whether  or  not  the  films  "0-7,'  "O- 
12."  and  "D-13"  were  constitutionally  pro- 
tected, and  that  the  5-4  Shackrrian  decision 
held  that  they  were,  with  Justice  Fortas 
casting  the  deciding  vote 

The  nature  of  the  material  appearing  In 
the  motion  picture  film  entitled  ""O-T""  was 
described  by  Federal  District  Judge  Hauk 
m  258  P.  Supp  983.  wherein  he  ruled  the 
three  films  to  be  hard-core  pornography 

In  this  particular  decision,  he  ref'ised  to 
call  a  three-Judge  .institutional  court,  and 
instead  held  that  the  material  was  not  con- 
stitutionally protected,  and  that  It  definitely 
should  stand  trial. 

Here  are  his  quotes  aa  rendered  In  the 
opinion: 

The  film  '0-7'  is  virtually  the  «;ame  as 
Exhibit  1.  The  model  wears  a  garter  belt 
and  sJieer  transparent  panties  through  which 
the  pubic  hair  and  external  parts  of  the 
itenitalla  are  clearly  visible  ...  At  one  time 
the  model  pulls  her  panties  down  so  that 
the  pubic  hair  Is  exposed  to  view  .  .  .  the 
locus  of  the  caiiiera  Is  emphasized  on  the 
pubic  and  rectal  region,  and  the  model  con- 


tinuously uses  her  tongue  and  mouth  to 
slmiUate  a  desire  for.  or  enjoyment  of.  acts 
of  a  sexual  nature.  The  dominant  theme 
of  the  malerial  taken  .is  a  whole,  appeals  to 
a  prurient  Interest  m  sex  of  the  viewer,  and 
is  patently  offensive  m  Its  emphasis  on  the 
genital  and  rectal  areas,  clearly  showinsr  the 
pubic  hair  and  extern.il  parts  of  the  female 
genital  area.  T\\e  film  is  entirely  without 
artistic  or  literary  blgnificance  and  is  utterlv 
without  redeeming  social  importance" 

The  nature  of  the  material  appearing  In  the 
film  "O  12"  Is  described  by  Federal  District 
Judge  Hauk  with  equal  clarity  in  the  same 
opinion. 

"The   film.    O-  12"  wa.s  viewed   by  the 

court.  The  film  consists  of  a  female  model 
clothed  in  a  white  blouse  opened  in  front. 
a  half-bra  which  expo.ses  the  upper  half  of 
the  breasts  including  the  nipples  and  a  par 
of  white  capri  pants  i  which  are  soon  dis- 
carded i  under  which  the  model  wears  a  par 
of  sheer  panties  through  which  the  pubic 
hair  and  region  are  clearly  visible  The  aim 
consists  of  the  model  moving  and  undulatluir 
upon  a  bed.  moving  her  hands,  and  lips  aiu! 
torso,  all  clearly  Indicative  of  engaging  in 
sextial  activity,  including  simulating  Inter- 
course and  invitations  to  entrige  in  inter- 
course. There  Is  no  music,  sound,  story-line 
or  dancing  other  than  exaggerated  bodv 
movempnts.  On  at  least  three  occasions,  the 
female    by    Up    articulation    Is    observed    "o 

jtate,  •  — '- —  you'.  '- me'.  The  domlntu." 

theme  of  the  film  taken  as  a  whole.  <.i  - 
vlously  Is  designed  to  appeal  to  the  prune:,- 
interest  in  the  sex  of  :  he  viewer  and  is  p..  - 
ently  offensive  in  that  the  focus  of  tl.o 
camera  returns  again  and  again  to  the  genit  1 
and  rectal  areas  clearly  showing  the  pul>..- 
hair  and  the  outline  of  the  external  part."  •! 
the  female  genital  area.  The  rilin  Is  entirely 
without  .artistic  or  literary  significance  and 
Is  utterly  without  redeeming  social  Impcir- 
tance." 

Because  of  this  decision,  such  films,  ana 
others  going  substantially  beyond,  are  no.v 
appearing  in  neighborhood  movies  and.  iroin 
reports  that  I  have  received  from  varloi.i 
parts  of  this  Nation,  In  open-air  theaters.  Tl-ie 
smut  industry  takes  its  direction  from  'he 
High  Court's  decisions,  advancing  a  giant 
step  forward  each  time  that  the  U  S.  Supreme 
Court  hands  down  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
people's  interest.  Senator  Scott  noted  this 
same  phenomenon  in  Report  No.  1097  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  •\ct  of  1967.  He  saia; 
"To  those  who  say  that  a  Court  decision 
cannot  'cause'  crime",  I  would  remind  them 
of  the  excellent  communications  system  "t 
'.he  underworld  .  .  .  One  need  not  be  a  legal 
scholar  to  sense  the  tendency  of  the  lav.-. 
and  where  It  Is  felt  tliat  a  technicality"  wi.i 
prevent  prosecution,  the  result  is  bolder 
action." 

I  have  been  following  the  developments 
m  this  area  tor  10  years  and  cnn  .say,  -.vn:.- 
out  ex.aggeratlon,  thr.t  the  1966  term  re- 
versals were  the  causative  factor  whic.*! 
brought  about,  subsequent  to  June  1967  a 
release  of  the  greatest  doluge  of  hard-cori- 
pornography  ever  witnessed  bv  any  nation- 
and  tins  at  a  time  when  statistics  indicate  . 
pronounced  breakdown  In  public  morals  i\y-d 
tteneral  movement  toward  sexual  degenerncy 
throughout  our  Nation. 

If  as  Justice  Fortas  indicates,  the  Con- 
stitution Is  a  moving  document  which  takfs 
into  account  the  social  needs  of  our  time  i 
would  appear  that  the  dnistlc  change  <■::- 
countered  In  these  decisions  runs  contrai . 
to  the  experience  we  .ire  -oresently  wUiu.-  - 
inc.  If  social  onkiineering  is  a  factor  In  tlir  <■ 
decisions,  then  from  our  philosophical  vie-.v- 
polnt  It  la  being  applied  In  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

We  also  respectfully  call  this  commltuei^ 
attention  to  the  possible  confilct  of  interett 
described  in  the  CDL  documentary  on  'i.e 
1966  term  decUions.  .See  exhibit  A  page  22. 
beginning  at  line  1.  That  part  of  the  text 
reads. 


A  paperback  entitled.  "Sin  Whisper"  from 
the  same  mold  as  those  rviled  to  be  hard- 
core pornography  by  the  Kansas  Supreme 
Court  was  before  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
on  December  18,  1966.  Tliat  court  described 
the  material  as; 

•"The  book  entitled  'Sin  Whisper'  is  com- 
posed substantially  of  lengthy  detailed,  and 
vivid  ivccounts  of  preparation  for  tlie  acts  of 
normal   and   abnormal   sexual   relations  be- 
tween and  among  lis  characters  .  .     The  book 
considered   as   a   whole   has   as   its   pro- 
donitnant    appeal    the  arou^ng   of   prurient 
uiK-rest  In  the  average  man  of  our  national 
conimunltv   .   .   .  has  no  redeeming  literary 
or  social  value  or  importance  and  goes  sub- 
stantially  beyond   the   customary   limits   of 
candor  In  de.=crlptlon  and  repreeentatlon  of 
Its  subject  matter  and  .  .  .  Judged  as  a  whole 
by   Georgia   .'Statutory   standards   ...  is   ob- 
scene ,  .  .  The  book  Is  filthy  and  dlsgusUng. 
Further  de-^crlptlon  is  not  necessary  and  we 
do   not   wish  to  sully  the   pages  of_  the  re- 
•  xirted  opinions  of  this  court  with  It." 
'   The  publisher.  Corinth  Publications.  Inc  . 
I     corporation     wholly     owned     by     William 
Hitmllng.    once    told    Investigating    la-w    en- 
•orcement  otficers  that   they  should  go  back 
•o    chasing    spies    and    that    he    could    beat 
ihcm  an\  where  In  the  United  States;  that  he 
hired    the    best    attorneys    and    that    one    of 
these   was    Abe   Fortas   in   Washington,   who 
could    fix   anything    no   matter   who   was    in 
power.     He     lurther    boasted     that    he    had 
paid  Fortas  sn.OOO  to  get  his  mailing  per- 
mit for  the  girlie  inaga7lne    "Rogue."  Fortas' 
law  firm  had  in   1957  filed  an  amicus  brief 
on  behalf  of  Groenleaf  Publishing  Co..  pub- 
lisher   of    "Rogue.  ■    iirping    the    reversal    of 
!he  Roth  convktlcn    On  December  14.  1966. 
Corinth  Publications.  Inc  .  filed  Its  appeal  in 
:he  US    .Supreme  Court    This  time  Hamling 
had    a    new    attorney     His    ex-attornev.    Abe 
Fortas.    had    been    appointed    to    the    Bench 
and   was  to  sit   In   Judgment   on   his  former 
clli-m's  claims. 

Justice  Fortas'  appearance  In  Roth  v. 
United  States  as  counsel  for  amicus  curiae. 
Greenleaf  Publishing  Co  .  urging  reversal  of 
Roth"s  conviction  on  an  obscenity  charge  for 
sending  this  material  through  the  malls,  is 
documented  In  1  L.  ed.  2. 

Moreover,  lower  appellate  courts  In  taking 
their  direction  from  these  Supreme  Court 
reversals  have  upset  landmark  trial  court 
convictions  against  major  producers.  Re- 
cently a  Jury  In  Sioux  City.  lo-wa.  returned 
guilty  verdicts  on  all  counts  of  a  164  count 
indictment  against  Milton  Luros  of  North 
Hollywood,  for  his  manufacture  and  national 
distribution  of  nudist  magazines  and  les- 
blan-tvpe  paperbacks.  The  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  relying  upon 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  reversed 
those  convictions.  The  same  result  was  ob- 
tained In  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
which  reluctantly  reversed  after  the  paper 
hook  "Candy"  had  been  found  to  be  obscene 
in  the  trial  court.  The  citations  are  Luros  v. 
I'ntted  States.  380  Fed.  2d  200.  Common- 
faith  of  Pennavlvania  v.  Brandon  House. 
Parliament  Nevs  et  al..  233.  Atlantic  2d  840. 
The  4-hour  conversation  referred  to.  took 
place  m  Palm  Springs.  Calif..  In  February 
1H65.  between  FBI  Agent  Homer  Young  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Section  on  Obscenity,  and 
WiUlam  Hamling— this  lime  doing  business 
as  Corinth  Publications.  Inc..  the  publisher 
if    -Sin  Whisper  " 

Justice  Fortas'  vote  in  the  "Sin  Whisper" 
.i.nd  the  other  like  paperback  book  cases 
.v.is  contrary  to  that  cast  by  his  predecessor, 
.\ssoclate  Justice  Arthur  Goldberg.  When 
such  materials  came  before  that  Justice  his 
-  1  te  was  cast  for  a  denial  of  certiorari.  (See. 
for  example,  his  vote  In  People  v.  Fried,  In- 
volving "College  for  Sinners"  decided  June 
22.  1964.1 

Citizens  for  Decent  Literature.  Inc..  Is 
cieeply  concerned  by  this  recent  turn  in 
events.  Justice  Fortas  ■will  continue  to  sit 
upon  the  Court  as  an  Associate  Justice,  and 


we  entertain  small  hope  that  his  personal 
convictions  on  this  subject  will  change  in 
the  ensuing  years.  Nevertheless,  we  oppose 
his  nomination  as  Chief  Justice  on  the 
grounds  that  the  authority  that  goes  with 
the  Office  of  Chief  Justice  will  place  the 
nominee  In  a  position  of  prominence  irom 
which  he  can  give  greater  propulsion  to 
what  is  interpreted  to  be  his  personal  de- 
termination in  these  matters.  The  30-mliiute 
color  slide  document.ary  on  the  1966  October 
term  decisions  and  tlie  K-mlnute  motion 
picture  film  "0-7",  cleared  by  Justice  Fortas 
in  the  Shackman  cAse.  IrrefuUibly  be:ir  this 
out.  We  respectfully  request  that  thr  indi- 
vidual Senators  view  and  consider  these  ma- 
terials before  they  cast  tlieir  votes  in  this 
matter. 

Justice  Fortas'  opinion  demonstrates  a 
wide  tolerance  as  to  the  types  of  conduct 
which  are  acceptable  to  public  morals,  par- 
ticularly Is  this  so  In  the  area  of  obscenity 
crime.  Left  unchecked,  the  personal  Judg- 
ments of  today  become  the  constitutional 
principles  of  tomorrow.  In  this  connection. 
I  would  like  to  refer  the  following  Senators 
on  this  committee  to  certain  decisions  di.s- 
cussed  In  this  statement  wlilch  ha\e  affected 
their  State. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott.  Pcnnsplvanm  y  Drll 
Publications,  Inc..  233  Atlantic  2d  840.  par- 
ticularly the  dissenting  opinion  of  Associate 
Justice  Musmaiio. 

Senator  Hart,  Aday  v.  United  States.  357 
Fed.  2d  855. 

Senator  McClellan.  Gent  y.  Arkansas.  393 
Southwest  2d  219 

Gentlemen,  we  have  alre.idy  shown  part  of 
the  documentary  to  Senator  McClellan.  Sen- 
ator Hart,  and  Senator  Fong,  and  we  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  show  both  the  docu- 
mentary and  the  film  to  the  full  committee 
and  to  the  press,  recognizing  that  the  film  is 
not  the  type  of  subject  matter  which  should 
be  shown"to  the  general  public. 

We  would  ask  the  committee  for  permis.sion 
to  do  this,  possibly  in  a  different  room. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
The  Chairman.    Is  that  all? 
Mr.  Clancy.   I  have  one   additional   com- 
ment,  sir.   There   is    an    article    written    by 
William    Buckley,    appearing    in    the    Post. 
Washington.  D.C..  February  18.  1968,  and  he 
makes  reference  to  the  Shackman  case 

What  did  occur— some  Individual  sent  a 
mailing  brochure  to  Mr.  Buckley's  son  Mr. 
Buckley  wrote  the  Los  Angeles  City  Police 
and  said.  "Why  don't  you  take  care  of  this 
individual  for  sending  this  type  of  material 
Into  mv  home — it  appears  to  me  you  can  do 
it  under  the  Ginzburg  decision."' 

Captain  Nelson  wrote  to  Mr  Buckley,  and 
asked  him  if  he  ever  was  in  Los  Angeles,  he 
would  like  to  show  him  something  in  con- 
nection with  the  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
Mr.  Buckley  did  visit  Los  Angeles,  and  Cap- 
tain Nelson  showed  him  the  exhibits  which 
were  used  in  the  Shackman  case.  This  Is  what 
Mr.  Buckley  said  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph ; 

"But  whether  it  does  or  whether  it  does 
not.  I  intend  to  schedule  a  priv-'ite  showme, 
I  shall  rent  myself  a  16-millimeter  projector, 
having  sent  off  for  a  copy  of  0-12  I  shall 
then  invite  the  head  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  editor  of  Commentary. 
and  Dwight  Macdonald.  M.x  Lerner.  and 
maybe  three  or  four  other  worldly  .ind  per- 
missive gentlemen,  and  will  run  through  this 
21-minute  film.  I  shall  not  then  ask  them 
whether  In  their  judgment  the  him  should 
be  available  to  children.  I  know  what  they 
are  likely  to  answer — and  would  not  go  to 
such  pains  to  contrive  iny  hr.ving  to  hear 
them  say  it  again.  I  shall  merely  ask  them 
whether  by  the  Supreme  Court"s  o-A-n  defi- 
nitions the  film  is  obscene.  Confident  they 
win  agree  with  me  that  it  is.  I  shall  join  my 
guests  in  sponsoring  a  committee  for  a  new 
Supreme  Court,  and  will  dispatch  Mr  Mac- 
donald to  Washington  to  picket  the  Justice 
chambers." 


That  IS  the  end  of  the  statement,  sir. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Senator  Ervln. 
Sen.itor  Ervin.  No  questions, 
.'^enalor  Hart,  No  questions. 
Mr.  Ci.\.Nfv,  I  would  liK-f  to  file  exlublt  D 
for  ex.imination  by  the  nunibers  of  tlil-  com- 
niittoe.  reicrred  to  in   my   statement     which 
i>,    plKitoijruijh.s-  photo.s    of    ilie    actual    ex- 
iiibiti    which    were   involved   in    these   cases. 
aiKl  reversed,    niese  are   photographs   taken 
of   the   actual   exhibits. 

Viu-  CHAIRMAN.  That  will  be  reccUed. 
Mr  Kkatinc.  Mr  Chairman,  nny  I  make  a 
brief  comment.  My  name  is  Charles  Keating. 
I  am  an  afiorney  from  Ciiiciiinall,  Ohio.  I 
^liuiJly  vv.iiU  to  say  I  endorse  the  statements 
of  Mr.  Clancy  and  Join  therein.  I  would  like 
voii  to  know  in  my  consideration  as  an  at- 
torney, all  of  the  fact.s  which  we  have  al- 
leeed  are  supremely  well  documented  and 
painst:iklnely  so.  I  li'ad  the  opportunity  when 
Seiiat<jr  Hart  w.is  .i  lresliiii..n  .Senator  to  pre- 
sent before  a  committee  at  that  time  some 
of  tlie  iiiatcriftls  which  we  felt  were  otfensive 
..nd  obscene.  I  can  say  to  .Senator  Hart  that 
the  material  is  .is  deprived  as  it  w.is  at  the 
lime.  Your  interest  was  keen,  and  very  in- 
telligent on  the  subject.  Tl.e  depravity  and 
b.  se  nature  of  this  iiiaterial  ha:>  gone  so  far 
beyond  what  we  presented  Just  those  few 
vei'ts  af'o.  fnat  it  is  alnio.st  unbelievable. 
And  I  think  that  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
lireme  Court  have  to  be  cxaiuliied  in  the 
lit'ht  of  this  hurtling  into  the  abyss  of  im- 
inoralily. 

Thank  yo\i  very  much. 
Tiie  Chairman.  Senator  Thurmond. 
;3enat(jr  Tiurmond  Mr.  Clancy.  I  wish  to 
express  appreciation  for  your  appearing  here. 
I  was  '.fry  pleased  to  lei  rn  th..t  w-e  h.ive  a 
Citl/ens  for  Decent  Litf-ratiiie  in  this  coun- 
try that  is  trying  to  protect  your  young  peo- 
ple from  the  obscene  and  indecent  literature 
th.it  ha.=  been  distributed  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  apprc.v.-^il. 

Now,  i.s  I  understand  from  your  .<:tatfment. 
these  decisions  have  chiefly  been  lianded 
down  in  1966  and  1967,  which  go  so  far^  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr  Ci  ANcy.  That  is  correct,  sir. 
Senator  Thl-rmond  I  believe  you  made  the 
statement  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  re- 
versed 23  of  the  26  .State  and  Federal  obscen- 
ity determinations.  You  liave  that  docu- 
mented? 

Mr    Clancv,   Yes    sir 

Senator  Thurmond.  You  are  asserting  that 
IS  correct? 

Mr  Clancv  Yeo.  sir  That  i;  documented 
in  exhibit  C.  which  is  appended  thereto,  and 
shows  the  .:Ction  in  each  of  the  cases  in- 
volved. For  example,  referring  to  exhibit  C. 
the  first  case  mentioned  there  is  c.-ise  No  2. 
That  was  the  case  number  in  1966  term. 
Kniev  v.  New  York,  which  -.vas  a  jury  de- 
cision. In  that  case,  the  jury  found  the  sub- 
ject matter  which  w-as  three  paperback  books 
to  be  liard-core  pornography  under  the  defi- 
nition as  given  by  the  New  York  Judiciary. 
Th.'.t  w.,s  .iffirmed  by  the  appellate  court.  The 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  rpiiised  to  grant 
a  Hearing  and  ,1  went  up  to  the  U  S  Supreme 
Court  m  two  terms  previous.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  793  design.uion  It  was  carried 
over  to  the  succeeding  term,  and  became  case 
No  39  .'^nd  then  i.  -va..  carried  lorward  to  the 
U(66  term  :'.nd  became  ca.se  No.  2  .^nd  il  was 
reversed  m  18  Uiwyers  Edition  Second  1302. 
u.i  June  12.  1967. 

In  -.Ms  regard-  I  -.vo-.ild  like  to  give  you  an 
example  of  the  type  of  opinion  that  w.is 
rendered  m  that  c:»se 

This  is  titled  18  Lawyers  Edition  Second. 
1302, 

Uav:ci  E.  Kcr,ey\.  Ncv:  Vort  June  12  19d(. 
on  petition  fur  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  County 
Court  of  Monroe  County.  New  York  Per  curi- 
am The  petition  for  writ  of  certiorari  as 
ura-.-.ted  in  the  judgment  of  the  county  court 
of  Monroe  Count v  New  York  is  reversed  Red- 
rup  v,  Nerc  York  386  U  S.  Mr  Justice  Harland 
adhere  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  separate 
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opinion  m  Roth  v    United  States   and  on  the 
b*als  of  the  reasoning  set  forth  herein  would 

^  In"V»ch  one  of  the  23  rases  Justice  Harlan 
voted  to  affirm    And  the  basis  ..f  his  consti- 
tv.tlonal    judgment.    w:.s    that    there   are   two 
tMta  in  thU  area   One,  the  Federal  test   The 
Fede-a;  Government  h;ia  no  buMness  In   the 
area     .f    put)lif   morals,   and   they   may  only 
oroscrlbe  hard-core  pornographv    But  In  the 
area  of  States'  r^hta.  each  community,  each 
State  has  the  right  to  set  its  own  sundards 
Hlstr-rlcally.     the     guardian     of     the     pubUc 
moraU  i.»  the  State  JurUdlctlon    His  method 
cf   r-view   in   State   cases   wculd    be   if    there 
U  a  "logical  reason   to  affirm   the  decision  of 
the  state  supreme  court,  he  must  do  so.  be- 
cause he  does  not  have  the  power  as  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   Supreme   Court    t.i   rever  e   t.ielr 
fictual  nndings  and  what  their  communit> 
standards  are    He  said  that  this  la  necessary, 
because  we  hive  here  a  federation  of  St  .tea 
wherein  we  have  a  testing  ground,  and  with- 
out this  testli;?  ground   we  have  concentra- 
tion   L.f    power    in   the   Federal   Government 
We  must  have  the  testing  ground  to  see  what 
IS  the  best  way  of  getting  at  these  problems 
He   mentioned    m   the   Roth    opinion,    in   his 
conc-urrmg  opinion,  he  said  'the  State  can 
reossnablv  ooncUide  that  the  ;ndiscrimina.e 
dlssemmaUon  of  maiertal.  the  essential  char- 
acter of  which  IS  to  debase  sex,  will    ..ver  a 
lone  perl.^   of   t.me.   have   an  eroding  etlt-ct 
■,n  moral  standards,  '  And  I  submit  that  we 
ure  il\nng  in  .an  era  In  which  everyone  rec- 
ognizes this    And  notwithstanding  the  com- 
plete  knowledge   by   every   clt.zen   that   the 
moral  st  mdards  are  being  er.xled  throughout 
-^he  Nation,  we  have  a  set  of  decisions  by  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  which  completely  throws 
cauuon  to  the  winds,  and  Is  an  open  Invita- 
tion to  ever.'  pornograpuer  to  come  into  the 
area  and  distribute  millions  of  copies— and 
I  am  not  exaggerating— millions  and  millions 
of  copies  of  what  historically  had  been  re- 
garded even  in  France  has  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy .,, 

Justl.e  Harlan  has  said  tha:  the  constitu- 
tional vew  is  that  the  States  have  an  ex- 
traordlnarv  right  In  this  area  of  public 
morals  And.  of  course,  it  is  my  belief  that 
our  cans  ituiional  history  bears  this  out. 

I  wouli  llKe  to  comment  on  the  Shackman 
decision. 

For  example,  if  you  analyze  the  decision  in 
relation  ta  the  subject  matter,  vou  see  how 
ridiculous   the   Justices   vlewp  unts   are 

For  example,  the  fllm  that  I  talked  about, 
which  18  O  7  Four  members  voted  It  ob- 
scene—Justice Warren,  Justice  Brennan. 
Justice  Harlan,  and  Justice  Clark  But  when 
It  came  to  still  photographs  of  the  same  type 
of  activity  for  example  a  woman  thrusting 
her  vagina  forward,  or  showing  an  inviu- 
tion  to  sexual  intercourse  In  still.  Justice 
Brennan  said  that  was  not  obscene  For  the 
nrst  time  m  the  obscene  rases.  Chief  Justice 
Warren  voted  to  reverse  four  jury  convic- 
tions—this  was  the  Kcney  case  to  which  I 
referred,  the  Auittn  case,  and  two  uther  Jury 
verdicts 

Now,  prior  fo  this  most  recent  decision,  he 
had  always  -.aid  that  in  this  area— we  should 
give  a  great  deal  of  deference  to  the  courts 
and  the  judgment  of  the  people  below,  that 
there  i-s  mo  such  thing  ,is  a  national  com- 
munity s.tandard  But  in  these  most  recent 
decisions,  he  voted  to  reverse  Jury  convlc- 
Uons  m  these  four  cases — completely  up- 
setting   his    prior   opinion    In    'his    area 

I  uibmit  there  must  have  been  some  ex- 
traordinary .advocacy  In  ttxe  US  courtroom 
to  bring  this  about 

Senator  THt-RMONO,  .Mso  ;n  May  and  June 
1967  decisions.  I  believe  the  community 
standards   nf    13   States  were   upset 

Mr  CuNCY  Yes,  sir.  These  26  cases  m- 
vuUed  13  sttites 

Senat.)r  Th'R.mond  And  in  those  ^me  de- 
cisions, eight  findings  of  fact  by  juries  con- 
cerning obscene  material  were  reversed? 


Mr  Clancy    Yes.  sir 

Senator   I'mRMuND    That  Is  May  and  June 
1967  decisions? 

Mr  Clanct  Yes.  sir  I  might  point  out 
that  in  exhibit  C.  after  each  ca«e  we  have 
noted  whether  It  wa-s  decided  by  a  court  or 
Jury  For  ex^unple.  Kcnt't/  v  .Vpic  York,  on 
page  1  of  exhibit  C  so  stales  that  ;t  was 
decided  by  a  jury  Redrup  v  Sew  York  was  de- 
clde<l  by  a  three-Judge  court  .Austin  v  h't'ri- 
tucky  was  decided  by  not  one.  but  two  jurle.s 
Senator  Thurmond  And  In  all  of  these 
decisions,  according  to  your  >tatemeiu  Jus- 
tice Port.is  participated  In  them  and  in  each 
instance  he  voted  to  reverse  the  llndings  of 
the  Juries  uid  the  courts  below? 
Mr  Clancy    Yes,  sir 

Senator  Thirmond.  Your  careful  research 
reveals  that  ' 

Mr    Clancy    Absolutely 

Senator  TiifRMOND  Now  In  the  1966  term, 
I  believe  you  said  the  same  pattern  was  fol- 
lowed by  Justice  Fortas  in  his  handling  of 
the  26  additional  cases  which  were  ruled 
upon  by  the  Courf 

Mr  Clancy  Yes,  sir  Not  all  of  those  were 
obscenity  determinations.  I  am  referring 
here  to  26  which  I  have  listed  which  were 
obscenity  cases  A  good  number  of  those 
were  obscenity  determinations,  as  for  exam- 
ple on  page  7  of  exhibit  C.  Conrad  Chiincr  v 
CuJi/ornia  was  a  Jury  verdict  That  was  re- 
versed /  tt  M  Amitfemrnt  Corp.  y,  O'tio, 
that  was  a  court  decision,  that  was  rever.'^ed 
Central  .Vagoimc  Ltd  y  United  State.''  was 
a  court  determination  which  barred  the  Im- 
portation of  certain  homosexual  nudist  mag- 
azines That  was  reversed  G  I  Distributors, 
they  refused  to  listen  to  that  Rabeck  was 
reversed  That  was  reversed  on  the  Judgment 
that  the  statute  was  bad. 

Robert-Arthur  yfanagement  Corp.  v  Ten- 
nessee was  a  determination  that  the  tilm 
•Mondo  Preudo"  was  obscene  The  opinion 
on  that  Is  in  414,  Southwest  2d  638  That 
was  reversed.  Tcirrl  Film  Corp.  v  Cusack  — 
that  was  an  injunction  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Slate  of  Illinois  said 
that  Rent  a  Girl  and  Body  of  a  Female" 
were  obscene  They  reversed  that,  but  on 
procedural  grounds 

In  Perry  Henry  v  Loumana  that  was  a 
court  determination  that  certain  girlie  maga- 
zines were  obscene  And  notwithstanding  the 
courts  decision  in  Redrup.  Austin  and  GfT;t. 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  refused  to 
reverse  that  decision  After  It  had  been  de- 
cided by  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  the 
appellant  came  back  after  the  Redrup.  Aus- 
tin and  Gent  tases  and  pointed  to  them  and 
'aid  Yovi  are  required  to  reverse  "  And  not- 
withstanding the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court 
(lid  amrm.  the  court  [xilnted  out  that  the 
maga/ines  were  not  in  the  record,  and  that 
the  appellant  did  not  pertect  his  right  And 
:r  'in  there  on.  the  appellant  went  to  the 
U  3  Supreme  Court,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  magazines  were  not  in  the  record, 
the  Court  nevertheless  reversed  anyway 

Felton  v  Cifv  "!  Pensacola,  that  was  a 
court  determination  that  nudist  miagazlnes 
were  obscene  That  was  reversed.  Pennsyl- 
vania V  Dell,  they  refused  to  hear  .i  petition 
by  the  district  attorney  "f  Philadelphia 
County  Lee  Arts  Theatres  Virgtnia  was  a  Jury 
determination  that  'Erotic  Touch  of  Hot 
Skin.  ■  and  Rent  a  Girl"  were  obscene  This 
Rent  a  Girl'  is  the  same  film  passed  upon 
by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court — the  Court  re- 
versed that  on  the  grounds  that  not  the  ob- 
scenity issue,  taut  on  the  grounds  that  the 
f^arch  prix-etlures  were  Improper,  and  what 
dul  r<i:iir  as  I  mentioned  before  was  that  a 
police  olRcer  went  out  and  viewed  the  two 
films,  went  to  a  magistrate,  filed  an  affidavit 
stating  that  he  had  -seen  the  'wo  films  and 
in  his  opinion  'hev  were  obscene  He  obtained 
a  search  warrant  from  the  magistrate  and 
went  out  and  made  the  arresUs  There  was 
a  conviction  by  a  lury,  ifflrmed  in  the  Vir- 
ginia   Supreme    Court.    It   went   up   to   th« 


U  S  Supreme  Court  on  the  search  and  seizure 
provision  and  the  U  S  Supreme  Court  most 
recently  said  that  a  police  officer— now  this 
is  the  real  significant  point  of  that  case — 
that  a  police  officer  could  not  seize  material 
which  is  obscene  even  though  he  had  wlt- 
ne«6ed  the  crime— In  effect,  that  he  could 
not  even  go  to  a  magistrate  and  tell  him  he 
had  seen  and  named  that  film  specifically 
and  ivsked  for  a  search  warrant  He  had  to 
do  more  than  that 

This  particular  decision,  I  wotild  venturr 
to  say  is  going  to  throw  absolute  catastrophe 
into    this    area    In    the    succeeding    year    or 

two 

Reed  Knterpn.ies  y.  Clark  was  a  statutory 
construction  of  the  Federal  statute  permit- 
ting, prosecution  in  the  area  of  distribution 
Cai'i/crua  v.  SorofJ.  was  a  petition  by  a  Lo? 
Angeles  city  attorney  to  review  a  decision  In 
California  that  a  nudist  magazine  Is  not  ob- 
scene. 

So  a  good  number  of  those  cases  were  ..c- 
tually  dealing  with  determinations  of  mate- 
rial which  had  been  declared  obscene  iv. 
State  and  Federal  and  appellate  court  deci- 
sions. The  ones  I  have  just  referred  to  are 
of  the  most  recent  1967  term. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Could  I  a.sk  a  question 
Senator  Tiu-rmond    Yes.  sir    I  yield  to  the 
Ul.-ll!iKUished   Senator   from   Mississippi 

The  Chairman    Is  :t  your  experience  or  d 
you  have  any  idea  that  material  of  this  kind 
would  cause  a  pers<in  of  unbalanced   ml:id 
iwychotlc   mind,   to   create   acts  of   violence 
Mr    Ci.ANCY.   Yes,   sir.   In   our  most  recen* 
lonlcus   curiae    brief,    tiled    In    the   Gmzhurr; 
case   Gin:burg  v.  Seic  York   we  cited  at  least 
50  cases  m  which  such  had  occurred.  For  ex- 
ample, when  I  was  assistant  city  attorney  of 
Burbank.  we  had  a  case  in  which  a  girl  was 
raped  about  lour  blocks  Irom  city  hall  in  ,i 
culvert     At    that    time    she    reported    to    the 
police   that   the   person   who   had  raped  iier 
had  a  girlie  magazine  in  his  iXKket,  and  had 
thrown   it   aside    So  they    went   back   to  the 
scene    They  lound  tlie  girlie  magazine.  They 
questioned  her  lurther.  She  ^tave  them  a  de- 
scription.  They   I'jcaled   the  defendant  from 
the    knife— she    described    the    Jacket.    They 
went  to  trial  on  a  kidnaping  and  rape  charge 
and   thev   lound   out   that  at   that   time   i.e 
had  dune  it  previously  to  another  girl  lu  Uic 
.same  .irea.  Irom  the  same  .school.  They  were 
classmates.  This   was  one  case   which   Inter- 
ested me. 

Well,  there  Is  no  indication  this  is  the 
thing  that  drove  him  to  it  But  there  Is  this 
relationship. 

Another  case  in  New  Jersey,  a  boy  had  wit- 
nessed a  stag  film  On  the  way  back  at  an 
intersection,  he  got  Into  a  car,  he  comman- 
deered the  car.  he  took  the  girl  and  raped 
and  killed  her.  You  could  not  say  what 
causal  connection  there  Is. 

I  do  not  sav,  however,  that  the  real  reason 
they  proscribe  this  is  the  direct  reaction  n 
which  vou  refer— It  Is  a  reason  that  JusUcc 
Harlan' stated— that  the  Indiscriminate  dis- 
semination of  this  material  in  the  com- 
inunitv.  and  the  tolerance  by  the  community 
of  this  material,  gives  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion to  the  youth  that  this  Is  acceptable 
In  fact,  the  US  Supreme  Court  In  their 
m'j6t  recent  decision  pointed  out  in  a  foot- 
note to  the  Gimburg  case,  where  they  made 
mention  of  the  testimony  of  a  psychiatrist 
His  testimony  was  las  follows: 

He  said  there  are  two  dangers.  One  Is 
that  It  will  cause  criminal  conduct  And  he 
says  '.ve  are  not  so  concerned  with  this.  But 
the  seccnd  Is  that  It  will  cause  the  youth  to 
belie-. e  that  because  It  Is  tolerated  In  the 
community,  it  Is  an  acceptable  sundard.  And 
this  Is  what  we  are  concerned  with 

.so  actually  what  the  psychiatrist  was  .say- 
ing was  that  by  permitting  this  material  t^ 
he  given  freelv  In  the  community,  they  think 
•  i.s  .ill  right  and  they  think  accordingly 
And  this  IS  what  Justice  Harlan  said  Is  the 
basis  for  State  action. 


The  Chairman  Who  are  the  usual  victims? 
Are  they  •women  and  children? 

Mr  Clancy  Sir'' 

The  Chairman  Aren't  women  and  children 
the  ustial  victims? 

Mr  Clancy  Oh.  yes.  sir 

The  Chairman  Senator  Thurmond. 

Senator  Thurmond  Thank  you. 

Now,  Mr  Clancy,  I  believe  in  those  cases, 
■jO  out  of  the  23  cases  that  were  reversed 
during  the  1966  term,  including  the  Shack- 
t'lan  case,  they  were  reversed  without  any 
opinion  to  discuss  the  facts  and  conduct  of 
•,he  case  and  the  reasoning  Involved,  isn't 
that  true'' 

Mr  Clancy.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I  read 
sou  a  typical  example  of  the  law  reports  ap- 
jiearlng m  18  Lawyers  Edition  Second,  which 
n  the  volume  which  reports  all  of  these 
.  ases  There  is  no  indication  of  the  conduct 
involved,  no  di.scussion  of  the  lower  court 
action,  or  anv  of  the  issues  involved,  except 
appeal  is  granted,  judgment  reversed."  And 
his  Is  one  of  the  points  we  make.  Justice 
Fortas  has  said  his  \  lews  are  spread  upon 
:he  record  of  the  Ci.urt.  They  are  not  In  this 
irea. 

Now.  nobody  sitting  at  this  table,  all  of 
these  committee  members  I  would  venture — 
thev  are  attomeys^they  would  know  some- 
thing about  this  area.  But  they  have  no  In- 
dication of  what  the  subject  matter  Is.  I  have 
not  seen  the  state^ment  of  the  U.S.  attorney 
loncernlng  Fortas'  opinion.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  he  makes  no  mention  of  these 
obscenity  decisions,  although  I  am  sure  that 
•le  is  well  aware  of  what  did  occur  In  May 
.ind  June  of  1967 

Senator  THrRMONO.  Other  than  being 
.ishamed  of  the  decisions,  and  ashamed  to 
write  in  detail  their  reasoning,  as  a  lawyer, 
lOUld  you  assign  any  other  reason? 

Mr.  Clancy.  No.  sir.  Of  course  my  analysis 
if  what  did  actually  occur  In  the  U.S.  Su- 
j.reme  Court  during  that  term  of  the  Court, 
■vould  take  a  little  longer  to  explain,  I  could 
(SO  that,  but  It  is  not  relevant,  particularly 
•plevant  to  these  hearings  on  Justice  Portaa. 
What  did  occur  I  think  Is  strange.  They  took 

•  '.ese  three  cases  on  one  issue  alone,  and  that 
was  scienter.  They  were  asked  by  the  petl- 
•loners  to  consider  the  obscenity  matter.  In 
•heir    preliminary    ruling    they    denied    cer- 

lararl  on  that  issue  In  effect  they  said  this 
ubject  matter  is  not  constitutionally  pro- 
tected. They  had  7  months  In  which  they 
.'.ere  arguing  among  themselves,  trying  to 
(ieclde  the  scienter  issue.  They  could  not  do 
.:  This  Is  an  extraordinary  length  of  time  for 

•  he  U  S  Suprpine  Court  to  have  any  case 
.inder  submission.  They  got  to  the  end  of 
the  1966  term.  Not  being  able  to  get  together 

n  the  scienter  issue,  along  came  a  case 
known  as  Ginsburg  v.  New  York,  which  was 
.-.  case  dealing  with  a  minors'  statute,  which 
was  flawless  in  presentation,  also  In  the  type 
of  legislation  which  was  used  In  the  New 
York  jurisdiction,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
they  felt  that  the  solution  to  get  out  from 
•mder  the  controversy  In  this  area,  was  to 
crant  jurisdiction  to  the  Gimburg  v.  New 
York  case,  and  affirm  the  minors'  statute, 
.;nd  then  to  get  rid  of  these  cases.  And  I  do 
not  believe  they  analyzed  these  cases  fully 
■lefore  thev  voted  on  them.  I  cannot  under- 
;  tand  how  Chief  Justice  Warren  would  have 
ipset  four  Jury  verdicts  if  he  was  being  con- 
sistent with  his  prior  philosophy  In  this  area. 
I  cannot  understand  how  Justice  Brennan 
would  vote  to  reverse  in  "D-15"  and  "0-7",  a 
itirlie  striptease  film,  and  yet  would  not  affirm 
;:i  a  case  dealing  with  still  photos  of  the  same 
naterlal. 
There  Is  a  peculiar  situation  which  exists 
pre. 

It  Is  generally  felt  amongst  lawyers  that 
Fortas.  Brennan.  and  Warren  are  In  agree- 
ment on  the  test  to  be  employed.  Yet  when 
Tu  examine  and  apply  their  test — to  each 
ne  of  these  cases,  you  find  none  of  them 
an  agree. 


For  example,  in  the  glrlle  striptease  film. 
Justice  Warren  thought  it  was  obscene. 
Justice  Brennan  thought  it  was  obscene.  But 
Justice  Portas  thought  It  was  not  obscene. 
In  the  still  pictures  of  nude  females  in  pro- 
vocative poses,  Justice  Warren  thought  It 
obscene.  Justice  Brennan  thought  it  not. 
Justice  Portas  thought  It  not  obscene  In  the 
paperback  book  cases.  Justice  Fortas  thought 
It  not  obscene.  Justice  Brennan  thought  It 
not  obscene,  but  Justice  Warren  wanted  to 
set  It  for  argument 

So  that  even  applying  a  test  that  they 
believed  In.  that  they  were  in  agreement  on. 
they  could  not,  In  their  own  personal  dif- 
ferences, come  into  agreement. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Well,  do  you  not  feel 
that  a  community  has  a  right  to  protect  Its 
young  people  in  that  community  by  taking 
steps  to  prevent  such  obscene  material  from 
being  available  to  them? 

Mr.  Clancy.  Yes.  sir.  This  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  •bscenlty  laws.  We  trace  It 
in  this  documentary,  which  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  show  you — of  how  the  community  feels 
that  the  crime  here  Is  the  conduct  of  the 
pornographer,  the  fellow  who  is  distributing. 
It  is  not  a  crime  for  anyone  to  read  this 
material.  This  Is  the  one  who  Is  seduced. 
But  It  is  a  crime  for  the  person  to  commer- 
cially distribute  this  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  community  and  its  interest,  particularly 
its  interest  In  the  growth  and  development  of 
Us  youth,  which  are  going  to  be  'he  founda- 
tion for  our  Nation  of  tomorrow.  I  think  the 
best  parallel  that  can  be  drawn  is  in  the 
distinction  that  a  prosecutor  drew  in  1688 
when  this  crime  came  Into  being.  He  drew  a 
distinction  between  private  morality  and 
public  morality,  which  he  related  to  fornica- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  a  bawdy  house. 
Fornication  which  is  the  sin  of  the  indi- 
vidual, unlawful  sexual  Intercourse,  is  not 
Indictable  at  common  law.  because  this  is 
something  between  the  Individual  and  who- 
ever he  regards  as  a  Supreme  Being.  But  the 
maintenance  of  a  bawdy  house  Is  because  it 
rubs  Itself  off  on  the  community  and  affects 
community  standards.  So  the  maintenance  of 
a  bawdy  house  was  Indictable  at  common  law. 
He  says: 

"X  do  not  mean  to  say  every  sin  or  He  is 
Indictable  In  common  law.  But  when  It  so 
affects  the  community  standards  as  to  be- 
come a  public  concern,  then  it  is  indictable." 
And  of  course  the  Court  incorporated  the 
arguments  of  the  prosecutor,  in  that  historic 
case,  establishing  the  obscenity  crime  as 
an  Indictable  offense,  and  said  that  the  com- 
munity does  have  this  Interest.  And  of  course 
It  Includes  the  Interest  that  you  have  stated. 
the  Interest  in  the  youth,  so  that  they  will 
not  be  exposed  when  they  are  outside  the 
Influence  of  their  family  to  an  undue  risk 
of  harm. 

Senator  Thttrmond,  In  view  of  the  de- 
cisions that  have  been  handed  down  by  the 
Court  in  1966  and  1967  sessions.  Is  there  any 
way  a  community  can  protect  itself  from  the 
filth  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  is  there 
any  way  to  prevent  the  contemporary  com- 
munity standards  from  being  violated  that 
are  so  destructive  of  public  morals? 

Mr.  Clancy.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not. 
And  I  cannot  impress  upon  you  Senators 
enough  how  serious  this  problem  Is.  I  wish  I 
could  go  Into  it  more  fully  with  you.  to  show 
you  the  extent  to  which  these  individuals 
have  gone,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

Per  example,  the  film  "0-7,"  which  was 
shown  to  certain  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, something  much  less  offensive  than 
that  was  the  standard  for  the  Los  Angeles 
prosecutors  In  Los  Angeles  County,  and 
which  they  relied  upon  in  trying  to  control 
this  subject  matter.  Now.  with  the  reversal  of 
"CV-7"  and  "D-15"  and  "0-12,"  they  said — 
"Well,  there  Is  nothing  we  can  do,"  This  ma- 
terial Is  being  disseminated  In  the  mall  at 
$10,  anyone  can  buy  it.  anyone  can  buy  a 
small  projector  for  about  $30  and  have  their 


own  stag  show.  The  prosecutor  Is  saying 
"There  is  nothing  I  can  do"— looking  at  these 
decisions  And  of  course  the  pornographers, 
as  Senator  Scott  observed  in  the  other  crim- 
inal area — they  read  these  decisions,  they 
take  their  advice  from  their  defense  attor- 
neys, and  they  have  said  that  all  stops  have 
been  pulled,  and  anything  goes.  As  a  con- 
sequence, for  example,  there  Is  an  organi- 
zation In  Los  Angeles  County  now  called 
Collectors  Publications,  Inc..  which  is  flood- 
ing the  market  with  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  titles  which  have  always  been  regarded 
as  the  hardest  of  hard-core  pornography, 
even  under  the  counter  in  Prance — and  this 
IS  going  out  through  the  malls,  going  out 
over  the  counter.  And  police,  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  saying  "There  is  nothing 
we  can   do  about  it." 

Mr.  Keating.  They  just  sued  Mr  Clancy 
and  me  for  $3  million.  Collectors  Publications. 
Tlie  Chairman.  Would  you  repeat  that 
Mr.  Keating.  Collectors  Publications,  the 
publisher  he  Just  referred  to  has  just  sued 
Mr.  Clancy  and  myself  for  5-3  million.  They  do 
not  like  the  way  we  talk  and  act  toward  th^lr 
product. 

It  Interested  me.  I  thought  It  might  inter- 
est the  .sionators. 

Senator  Thurmond,  Now.  the  films  to 
which  you  referred,  0-7,  0-12,  and  D-15,  it 
seems  to  me  would  appear  obscene  and  filthy 
and  obnoxious  to  any  right-thinking  person? 
Mr,  Clancy.  Well.  Senator  Thurmond.  I 
think  you  are  100  percent  correct  And  this  is 
why  I  say — these  obscenity  decisions  are  the 
common  denominator  of  what  Is  occuring  in 
the  US.  Supreme  Court—  because  the  average 
citizen  recognizes  what  you  have  Just  said. 
You  have  read  what  Judge  Hauk  said  about 
them.  Y'ou  do  not  have  to  be  convinced  to 
look  at  the  exhibit  But  I  sincerely  hope  you 
will  take  the  time  out  to  see  what  Senator 
McClellan.  Senator  Hart,  and  Senator  Fong 
saw.  And  I  hope  I  have  the  opportunities  to 
show  the  entire  committee,  so  that  they 
recognize  just  exactly  what  is  occurring. 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  in  spite  of  the 
fact  in  the  Shackinan  case  these  three  films 
were  ruled  hard-core  pornography  by  the 
Federal  district  Judge.  Judge  Hauk.  and  a 
Los  Angeles  Jury,  and  that  their  findings 
were  affirmed  by  the  California  Appellate 
Court,  still  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  'United 
States  reversed  their  action  and  Justice 
Fortas  cast  the  deciding  vote  in  a  5-to-4 
decision? 

Mr.  Clancy.  That  is  correct.  Each  one  of 
the  girlie  magazine  film  cases  was  a  5-to-4 
decision,  with  the  five  members,  Justice 
Fortas  included,  voting  to  reverse.  I  might 
point  out  in  connection  with  the  California 
decision  that  the  instruction  which  was  read 
to  the  jury  as  to  the  test  to  be  employed 
was  the  strictest  which  has  ever  been  given 
to  any  Jury  in  regard  to  protection  of  free 
speech.  They  had  to  find  the  material  taken 
as  a  whole  constituted  an  appeal  to  prurience, 
which  -was  an  abnormal  Interest  In  nudity, 
sex,  or  excretion,  which  went  substantially 
beyond  customary  limits  of  candor.  They 
further  had  to  find  It  was  patently  offensive 
and  that  It  was  utterly  without  redeeming 
social  force — three  separate  tests.  This  is  the 
most  recent  test  enunciated  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Court — Fortas,  Brennan,  and 
Warren.  And  notwithstanding  that  the  State 
of  California  employed  the  very  test  that 
those  three  Justices  had  enunciated,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Fanny  Hill  case.  In  the  trial  of 
the  matter,  nonetheless  they  reversed  the 
jury  finding  on  that  issue. 

Senator  Thurmond.  Now.  as  long  as  the 
publishing  houses  who  produce  this  smut 
material  can  get  decisions  like  were  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  w^ill  not  this  en- 
courage them  to  go  even  further  and  further, 
and  produce  even  more  obscene  material  if  It 
Is  possible  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Clanct.  Yes.  sir.  They  have  already 
done  that.  Not  only  that.  They  have  gone 
further  in  the  area  of  exhibition,  as  I  have 
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men'.. lined  Previously,  these  Alms  would  be 
sold  in  certain  locations  Now  they  are  Mroiajj 
in'.o  the  liquor — Into  the  bars  You  will  see 
signs  In  Los  Angelee  which  iay  "Oirlle  PUms  " 
In  a  bir,  they  hive  a  little  projector,  and  will 
throw  these  fllma  on  the  wall  This  haa  re- 
placed the  t<iples«  situation  This  Is  one  use 
of  the  fllm  They  now  have-  they  are  taking 
over  movie  theaters  which  have  fallen  be- 
cause they  could  not  show  regular  nims.  and 
thoy  are  showing  eight  of  these  in  2  hours — 
they  ch  irtce  about  83  They  throw  the  18- 
mtlllmeter  version  on  the  full  screen,  md 
plav  "CLilr  de  Liiue"  ind  the  -lassies  to  those 
pe<^iple  who  view  It  And  I  have  heard  re- 
ports-—this  appears  down  In  Florida  and  up 
In  northern  Callforni:\- where  they  have 
actually  shown  these  in  open  air  the.iters  So 
that  they  have  gone  further  not  only  In  the 
content.  They  have  gone  m  far  as  they  ''an  ?o 
But  they  also  have  gone  further  in  the  man- 
ner of  distribution. 

Sen.itor  Thirmond  It  appears  that  you 
mav  have  raised  a  conflict-of-interest  ques- 
tion here  in  these  obscene  cases  I  observe 
or  page  6  of  y -ur  statement  you  ^av  tliat  the 
publisher.  Corinth  Publications.  Inc.  :i  cor- 
poration wholly  owned  by  Wllllnm  Hamllng. 
orce  tpld  investigating  law  enforrement  offi- 
cers tjjat  they  should  i?o  back  to  cha.sing  spies 
and  that  he  could  beat  them  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  that  he  hired  the  best  attor- 
neys, and  "hat  one  of  these  was  Abe  Portas 
In  Washington  who  could  flx  .anything  no 
mrtter  who  was  in  power 

Would  you  care  to  elaborat«  any  further  on 
thaf 

Mr  CuANCT.  Well,  the  conversation  was  to 
the  effect — he  said  "I  have  Fleishman  In 
Cailfornla.  T  have  Percy  Forman  in  Texas.  I 
ha',  e  Bleber  In  Chicago.  ,»nd  I  have  Al)«  For- 
tas  m  Washington,  DC  Now.  the  unlv  thing 
we  would  like  to  point  out  In  this  regard  is 
the  reference  to  the  1956  representation  of 
F'T'as  of  Greenleaf  Publishing  Co  which  at 
tliat  time  was  owned  by  William  HanilliiK  He 
did  represent  him.  and  the  facts  do  Jibe  with 
wh.it  William  Hamllng  said  10  years  later  In 
1966  He  said  that  at  that  time  he  had  him 
for  i-oun.'-el 

Now  whether  or  not  that  Is  so  I  do  not 
know  But  I  do  know  that.  Corinth.  Publica- 
tions V  Crforqia.  involved  William  Hamllng, 
who  was  operating  In  San  Diego  Calif  , 
Corinth  Publlcatlims  was  wholly  owned  by 
William  H.unling  .\nd  his  books  had  been 
prf>secuted  In  Georgia  by  the  State  literature 
commission,  and  fovind  to  be  obscene  bv 
the  court  and  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  It 
was  on  an  injunction  In  which  they  tiled 
their  action  agam.^t  Corinth  Publications. 
Vac  .   and  the  local  distributor 

Now  this  was  the  case  which  was  In  the 
U  S  Supreme  Court  and  was  passed  upon 
by  the  U  3  Supreme  Court  I  might  also 
point  out  that  of  the  20  sex  paperback  bookfl. 
all  but  two  were  the  same  tvpe  "Sin 
Whisper"  Is  the  only  one  that  can  be  directly 
linked  to  William  Hamllng  bv  virtue  of  his 
ownership  of  Corinth  Publications  These 
books  are  what  were  known  as  the  night 
stand  books.  Four  years  ago  any  vice  offlcer 
If  IT"  'i;iw  r,vf  f  these  in  his  town  would 
make  an  immediate  arrest  These  were  con- 
sidered the  most  obscene  books  available  In 
the  market  Thev  started  in  Illinois  They 
were  di.stnbuted  bv  .■\11-State  News.  Ray  Kirk, 
from  Chicago  In  1363  Ray  Kirk  was  !ndlct*d 
for  the  distribution  of  these  b<j<>ks  He  es- 
caped They  did  not  bring  him  to  trial  They 
brtiught  the  secretarv-*rea.surer.  Secora.  to 
trial  Kirk  esciiped  from  the  Illinois  Juris- 
diction. In  Illinois  v  Srcora.  dealing  with 
three  of  these  books,  the  Jury  found  them  to 
be  obscene,  and  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
afHrmed  They  did  not  take  It  further  The 
operation  then  went  to  New  York,  where 
they  were  set  upon  by  the  New  York  district 
attorneys,  and  became  the  subject  of  a  series 
of  cases  there  One  of  them  Wiis  People  v 
Fried,  to  which  t  referred  When  It  got  up 
to  the  U  S    Supreme  Court  in  ly64,  the  vote 


Wiut  Ui  deny  certiorari  and  let  the  conviction 
s'and  Justice  OoMberg  was  on  the  Court 
at  that  time  Thc^reafter.  they  went  from 
New  York  down  to  .San  Diego.  Calif  .  itnd 
became  Corinth  Publications,  and  begaii  pub- 
lishing what  18  known  as  the  Corinth  pub- 
llcallona  And  It  was  one  of  these  b<x)k8 
which  was  attacked  by  the  Georgia  Juris- 
diction and  held  to  t>e  obscene  when  ruled 
upon  by  the  court 

Senator  Thtrmond  I  Just  have  a  few  ques- 
tions here  on  this  matter  I  •*lll  propound 
these  to  you 

One  of  the  activities  of  Greenleaf  Publish- 
ing. I  jeiieve.  wa«  the  publication  of  Rogue 
magazine 

Mr  CiJkNCY   Ye*,  sir 

Senator  Thi'smond  Now  do  you  have  -inv 
mfomiatlon  that  Justice  Fortas  represented 
Rogui'  miigazlne  Oreenleaf  Publishing,  or 
Mr  Hamllng,  In  any  other  signlhcant  .ictlon, 
either  before  a  court  of  law  or  In  any  admin- 
istrative procedure  ' 

.Mr  Ct.ANCY  Well  in  the  amicus  brief  In 
the  Hoth  .-.ise.  that  brief  is  signed  by  Abe 
Fort.LS  his  tlrm  was  of  couivsel  Therein  is 
mentioned  the  fiict  that  i.hey  represented 
Oreenleaf  Publishing  Co  in  the  .ulmlnlstra- 
tlve  hearing  on  an  order  to  show  cause  why 
Rogue  should  not  be  given  a  second-cl.ifs 
mailing  permit  It  also  cites  the  district  court 
case  in  which  an  Injimctlon  was  sought 
against  Siimmerfleld  to  permit  the  passage 
of  the  Rogue  magii7.in    through  the  mall 

Hamllng  made  an  obser^-atlon  In  the  con- 
versation that  It  was  the  Rogue  permit 
which  was  issued  broke  the  back  of  the  re- 
sist ince  .isalhst  «rlle  magazines  passing 
through  the  mall  Playbov  had  a  permit  1-- 
sued  at  the  same  time  But  it  was — this  was 
the  case  which  actually  set  the  p<istal  inspec- 
tor back  lu  this  area 

.Senator  Thurmono  .-Xs  I  understand  you 
are  saying  that  speclrtcally  Justice  Fortas 
did  represent  .togue  magazine  m  the  mat- 
ter oi  nbtainint;  .M-cond-class  mailing  per- 
mit pnvllfges' 

Mr  Clancy  I  have  not  seen  the  adminis- 
trative hearing  or  the  district  court  case  I 
have  seen  the  appellate  brief  In  which  Is 
mentioned  the  tact  that  that  action,  that 
representation  did  take  place  And  of  course 
Mr  Hamllng  said  xs  much  in  the  statement 
to  the  law  enforcement  officer 

Senator  nifRMoND  In  the  Roth  case.  JU3- 
tlce  Fortas'  brief  contended  that  Judicial  in- 
terpretation of  the  ti-rm  obscene'  has  sup- 
plied no  workable  standard  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Federal  statutes  He  also  argued 
tliat  the  Federal  statutes  were  unconstitu- 
tional under  both  the  first  and  fifth  amend- 
ments. .IS  vague  and  undeflnable.  Invading 
the  protected  area  oi  free  jpeech 

Now  do  vou  think  that  the  arguments  In 
this  brief  were  reflected  In  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  considering  the  liedrnp  case  ' 
Mr  CLANiY  Well,  I  would  not— I  have  not 
examined  in  detail  tils  arguments,  and  I  do 
not  say  that  he  does  not  fiave — absolutely 
ha^e  'he  right  to  make  these  arguments  that 
he  did  make  in  the  Roth  case.  This  Is  per- 
fectlv  normal  But  the  question  that  I  raise, 
and  is  raised  bv  the  Organization  of  Citizens 
for  Decent  Literature    is  tlie  propriety 

If  I  had  represented  the  publisher  In  this 
area,  and  If  I  were  carried  en  retainer — I  do 
not  km w  this  is  st> — this  is  merely  a  question 
in  my  mind,  whethtr  his  activities  ceased 
between  1956  and  1966.  because  there  Is  an 
indication  from  what  Mr  Hamllng  said  that 
possibly  there  was  a  retainer  Involved  If  this 
did  occur,  I  would  be  very  circumspect  i:i  my 
review  of  obscenity  cases  And.  of  course,  one 
o(  the  things  in  these  ca*cs  they  were  not 
even  let  out  for  argument  The  normal  oc- 
currence— the  usual  occurrence  In  a  situation 
like  this.  If  a  substantial  question  is  raised  In 
the  original  appeal  or  petition,  the  Court  will 
grant  the  appeal  and  hear  the  .ssue  and  then 
it  will  be  let  out  for  briefs  na  both  sides  But 
this  did  not  occxir  The  decisions  In  ail  of 
thebe    cases.    In    ail    U3    cases,    was    svnnniarv 


without  briefs  by  appellants,  and  responding 
briefs  by  the  parties  after  Jurisdiction  had 
l)een  noted  It  was  petition  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari granted.  Judgment  reversed."  whercn' 
normallv  It  would  be  jjetltlon  for  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari granted,  the  issue  Is  thus  and  so.  anu 
It  Is  set  for  argument  on  such  and  such  .> 
date,  at  which  time  the  appellants  or  the  pe- 
tltl<.)ners  and  the  respondents  tile  their  u- 
spectlve  brief  bringing  before  the  Court  all 
of  fhe  arguments  In  the  case 

Senator  THfiiMosD  Now.  the  owner  ' 
Corinth  Ptibllcatlons  appears  to  be  Mr  Wil- 
liam 1.  Hamllng,  former  publisher  lor  Green- 
leaf  Publishing,  in  Illinois  and  publisher  •  i 
Rogue  maga/ine  Do  you  not  feel  that  be- 
cause of  the  role  which  Justice  Fortas  playe.' 
in  Mr  H-imllngv  earlier  litigation,  that  the 
ethics  detnnnded  I'f  a  Supreme  Court  Justice 
that  he  should  have  disqualified  hlmse:; 
fr"m  fitting  in  judgment  upon  Mr  Hamlint: 
case  in  the  matter  of  Corinth  Publications ' 

Mr  Clancy  Well,  It  would  depend — I  b.'- 
lleve  It  wo:  ltd  depend  up,!!  the  extent  of  hi 
letlvitv  !n  t'ds  ,irea  I  do  not  know  what  oc- 
ctirrerl  bet  w- en  !9.".6  and  1966  Certainly  If  lie 
was  active  or  hl«  firm  were  active  In  this  area 
he  would  from  the  nature  of  the  publicatl,  :i 
recognize  who  the  publisher  was.  or  woul.i 
have  "-ome  Indication  tir  would  have  rea.soii 
to  believe  — because  this  area  Is  headed  n. 
I'lily  a  certain  tew  Individuals,  and  If  Vi  I'l 
have  any  .nvolvement  in  the  obscenity  are;i 
any  kni-wlcdge,  you  know  the  type  of  borV: 
where  It  comes  from,  and  who  are  the  peo|ilt 
beh  nd  it 

Now  1  do  not  know,  nobody  knows,  aiid 
this  '.s  a  question  which  is  raised  as  to  l!i>' 
extent  of  !il.«  IruoUeme'it  between  1956  inii 
1966  But  Mr  Hamllng  ^eemed  to  indlc;'' 
in  1965  in  Frbrtiary,  that  he  still  had  tl,. 
co'.insei  of  someone  in  W.tshlngton.  and  ll.,it 
someone  was  Mr.  Fortas  Now,  whether  r 
not  he  wa'  boasting,  that  I  do  not  kni-'v 
Nor  do  we  have  any  way  of  ascertainu.: 
whether  or  not  there  were  retainers  Involve, 
because  those  are  private  matters  betwe- ■ 
Mr  Hamllng  and  his  counsel. 

Senator  Thirmond    Mr   Clancy.  I  want  ' 
thank   you    lor   coming    liere.    for   the   co:;- 
tributlon   you   have  mad"   to  these  hearini;- 

Mr.  Cla.ncy.  Thank  vou  \ery  much,  sir 
I  would  again  make  the  otfer  to  ;how  botli 
the  documentary  and  would  like  to  show  :r 
to  the  full  committee  and  to  the  press,  -  ■ 
that  the  people  who  are  sitting — the  pre^s 
who  should  be  Interested  In  these  pecul:;: 
results,  would  see  Just  ex,ictly  what  we  -C" 
talking  about    Thank  you. 

Senator  Thvrmond.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man 

Senator   Ervin    You    have   caused    two 
three   questions   to  arise  in  my  mind 

These  decisions  In  obscenity  matters  ;ire 
CMstomarily  based  on  the  right  of  freed i:r, 
of  speech  und?r  the  first  amendment,  .^re 
fhev  nof^ 

-Mr   Clancy    Yes.  Mr. 

Senator  Ervin  And  the  Supreme  Court 
recognizes  does  !t  not,  that  there  is  no  abso- 
ivite  right  to  free  speech  In  respect  to  ob- 
scenity matters'' 

Mr  Clancy  Yes.  sir.  They  made  that  ri;:- 
ing  In  1957  in  the  Ror^  case 

Senator  Ervi.v  Now.  the  various  States  antJ 
various  municipalities  have  adopted  laws  r 
ordinances  in  this  subject,  dealing  ■^pec;:- 
Ically  with  various  aspects  of  what  they 
conceUe  to  be  obscenity' 

Mr.  Clancy.  Yes,  sir;  e\erv  State  In  '):'• 
Union  and  the  Federal  Government,  based 
up'in  our  heritage,  which  was  brought  over 
In  the  ITOO's    the  common  law,  obscene  llb?l 

Senator  Ervin  And  do  vou  n.t  agree  wr:; 
me  that  this  Is  a  field  in  which  the  most 
the  highest  degree  of  respect  should  be  ac- 
corded the  local  legislative  bodies  In  th:s 
area  ,' 

Mr,  Clancy  Yes,  sir.  I  agree  with  you. 
iis  I  have  ivgreed  with  every  statement  you 
have  made  ;n  the  <.ther  areas  of  the  law. 

Senator  Ervp.     Thank  vou.  sir 
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Now.  the  result  of  the  interpretation  that 
the  Supreme  Court  places  on  the  first 
amendment  in  these  cases  is  that  the  Su- 
preme Cotirt  arrogates  to  Itself  the  power 
to  make  standards  or  alleged  standards  by 
which  the  rights  of  JOO  million  Americans  In 
this  field  are  to  be  regulated,  is  that  not 
true;" 

Mr.  Clancy  Th,u  Is  the  effect  of  these 
cases;  yes.  sir 

Senator  Ervtn  It  illustrates  In  a  very  strik- 
ing way  the  fact  that  the  200  million  Ameri- 
cans are  being  ruled  to  a  very  large  extent 
by  the  notions  of  the  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices rather  than  by  the  notions  of  people  on 
the  local  level? 

Mr  Clancy.  Yts,  sir  It  affirms  everything 
you  said  m  the  other  area,  which  deals 
more  In  semantics  than  constitutional  Issues. 
But  I  might  point  out  that  none  of  the 
m.iterlal — !K>ne  of  the  subject  matter  In  any 
of  these  cases  has  tl^.e  slightest  resemblance 
10  any  subject  m.Ttter  which  would  be  be- 
lieved to  have  cons'itutlonal  protection.  For 
that  reason    I  think  thev  are  unique. 

Senator  Ervin.  And  has  not  the  Supreme 
Court  In  these  cases  normtlly  acted  by  a 
sharply  divided  Court,  often  by  five  to  four 
declslon.s? 

Mr.  Clancy.  Yes.  .-sir.  Starting  In  1957,  It 
was  a  seven  to  two  decision  with  Black  and 
Do\iglas  saying  there  is  no  such  law.  In  the 
subsequent  years  between  1957  and  1967, 
there  has  been  a  shift  In  personnel  In  the 
'■'virt.  and  It  ha.s  been  dominated  by  the 
Black  .ind  Douglas  philosophy.  So  that  It  has 
become  that  situation  over  the  years.  It 
tised  to  be  seven  to  two.  By  the  addition  of 
personnel  It  now  is  up  to  the  point  where 
It  is  probably  six  to  three  against  the  people. 
Senator  Ervin  Doe.sn't  that  lllu.strate  that 
when  a  new  Justice  ascends  the  Cotirt,  or  an 
old  Justice  wavers  In  mind,  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  is  assigned  a  dif- 
ferent meaning? 

Mr  Ci  ANCY,  Yes.  sir  \Vc  make  one  point 
m  our  documentary.  Senator,  "which  I  think 
has  real  relevance,  and  that  is  that  Justices 
Black  and  Dougla.s  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
.^tltutional  Is.siie.  they  said  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  obscenity  law.  They  have  been 
saying  that  for  10  years.  And  this  1.^  the  real 
problem,  because  they  h.ive  led  with  their 
dissent  And  I  make  the  argument,  that  lean- 
;!ig  upon  the  :^r!:^^ment  of  Justice  Clark  In 
the  Wade  case — he  made  mention  of  a  prin- 
ciple In  constltutloiial  law — he  said  "In  the 
.Ifiratjcia  cl?c;s;oii  I  dissented  originally,  but 
that  case  !iaving  been  decided.  I  am  bound 
by  that  decision  ns  other  Justices  are." 
Justices  El.'ck  and  Douglas  h.ive  not. 
Senator  Ervin.  I  might  state  that  I  was  as- 
tounded by  that  statement  of  Justice  Clark 
;n  the  Wade  case,  .as  I  recall,  when  he  said 
that  he  thought  the  Miranda  case  was  de- 
cided bad.  that  it  was  poor  law.  that  It  was 
not  compatible  with  the  Constitution — that 
Is  what  he  said  in  his  concurring  opinion  In 
the  Miranda  case,  .^nd  then  when  he  got  to 
the  Wade  case,  he  said  he  was  bound  by  a 
decision  which  reached  what  he  considered 
to  be  an  unconstitutional  decision  And  how 
the  Justice  can  reconcile  that  kind  of  posi- 
tion is  something  I  am  incapable  of  compre- 
"r.endlng.  because  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
!us  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  which 
ue  says  he  observed  in  the  Miranda  case,  in 
his  dissenting  opinion,  would  have  bound 
him  to  also  continue  to  observe  the  Constltu- 
tio.n  in  the  Wade  case 

But  some  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  like 
the  Lord  in  one  respect,  they  move  In  mys- 
terious ways  their  wonders  to  perform. 

Mr.  Cl.ancy.  Senator  Ervin.  would  you  care 
to  see  the  documentary?  I  notice  you  have 
I  tremendous  interest  and  tremendous 
siiiowledee  of  the  Constitution.  I  have  sat 
here  and  listened  to  you  and  you  sound  like 
a  law  professor.  Would  vou  care  to  see  the 
rtocvimentary  and  the  fll.n? 

Senator  Ervin.  I  would  like  to  if 
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Mr.  Clancy.  Certainly  it  would  add  to  your 
understanding  of  the  cases  In  constitutional 
law. 

Senator  Ervin  The  jxisitlon  of  Black  and 
Douglas  in  these  cases  is  rather  consistent 
with  their  position  in  other  cases  involving 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech.  They  essen- 
tially take  the  position  that  there  Is  an  ab- 
solute right  of  freedom  of  speech. 

Mr.  Clancy.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Ervin.  .^nd  Thit  therefore  i.obody 
should  be  permitted  to  sue  for  libel  or  slan- 
der, however,  false  the  libel  or  t-lander  should 
be 

Mr.  Clancy.  With  one  exception,  sir.  This  Is 
the  Interestliig  part  of  this  case.  I  would  like 
to  go  into  it  now  An  explanation  of  what 
did  occur  In  this  term  of  the  Court  is  as 
follows.  They  took  the  c.a.ses  tipon  the  sci- 
enter issue,  whether  or  not  the  test  was  did 
he  know  the  contents — U  S.  v.  Ro.'^cn  said  if 
you  know  the  contents,  and  if  it  is  held  to  be 
obscene,  you  can  be  held  guilty.  Or  Is  It 
criminal  liability,  something  beyond  ordi- 
nary negligence.  It  was  my  personal  opinion 
they  were  going  to  raise  this  test  to  the 
standard  of  criminal  negligence. 

They  had  enough  votes  in  the  nine  mem- 
bers to  establish  that  standard.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  case  in  Time  v.  Hill  was  before 
them.  If  you  read  that  case  you  will  find 
that  the  Issue  was  whether  or  rot  an  action 
In  New  York  could  be  brought  Jcr  damages 
based  upon  the  right  of  privacy  assuming 
ordinary  negligence.  And  they  were  split — 
one  term  of  the  Court  they  could  not  decide, 
so  that  they  carried  it  over  to  the  next  term 
of  Court.  In  order  to  have  a  constitutional 
principle,  five  persons  have  to  agree,  not  only 
In  the  result,  but  In  the  reasoning.  In  Tivir  v. 
Hill,  they  were  split  3-2-2-2  and  they  v.'ould 
have  had  no  constitutional  Judgment  except 
for  Black  and  Douglas,  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  crossing  the  line  to  agree,  not  only 
In  the  result,  but  in  the  reasoning.  But  they 
went  on  to  say  that  "We  do  not  believe  this 
principle  Is  going  to  stand,  and  it  is  coing  to 
fall,"  to  arrive  at  a  majority  of  five.  If  they 
had  done  the  same  thing  In  the  obscenity 
case,  and  crossed  over  and  created  a  differ- 
ent standard,  they  would  have  won  the  battle 
but  lost  their  argument  for  absolute  stand- 
ards. 

Senator  Ervin.  That  is  all  the  questions  I 
have.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  state- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  vou.  sir. 


EXHIPIT  .'SI 

Citizens  for  Dechnt  Literatvre  Inc.,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif. 
I.  congressional  action 
The  document  which  you  see  before  you 
Is  Public  Law  90-100,  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  September  12,  by  the  House  on  September 
21.  and  signed  Into  law  by  President  Johnson 
on  October  3.  1967.  In  this  action,  Conaress 
has  created  a  Commission  of  18  members, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  to  be 
known  as  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and 
Pornography.  As  a  part  of  its  findings,  the 
Ninetieth  Session  of  Congress  declared  that 
"the  trafBc  In  obscenity  and  pornography  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern,"  Entrusted  to 
this  Commission  by  our  Nation's  representa- 
tives Is  the  duty  of  ascertaining  legislative, 
administrative,  or  other  advisable  and  ap- 
propriate action  which  may  be  necessary 
to  regulate  effectively  the  flow  of  such  mate- 
rial, 

ir,  CHARLES  KEATING 

My  name  Is  Charles  Keating.  By  profession 
I  am  an  attorney.  I  have  been  an  attorney 
for  19  years. 

The  bill  which  has  Just  been  explained  to 
you  represents  the  successful  culmination  of 
eight  years  of  heroic  effort,  on  the  part  of 
several  concerned  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
to  Initiate  a  congressional  investigation  into 
the   smut  racket,   and   the   reasons   for   Its 


phenomenal  growth  during  the  past  decade. 
Finally  in  the  year  1967,  Conaress  has,  by  Its 
action  here,  declared  that  this  corruptive 
clement  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  natlon.tl  concern. 

Eleven  years  ago,  I  and  a  itroup  of  business 
,.!id  professional  friends,  all  heads  of  families, 
took  a  look  nt  the  condition  of  the  news- 
stands in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  At  that  time,  we  formed  a 
community  unit.  Citizens  for  Decent  Litera- 
ture, more  commonly  referred  to  as  CDL. 
Since  that  time  this  communHy  organi/ntion 
na-s  been  functionlne  in  two  areas:  (1)  in 
the  .irea  (-f  education,  to  alert  the  community 
to  tlie  problem  of  obscenity,  and  (2)  in  the 
.irea  of  law  enforcement,  to  a,sk  for  its  con- 
trol through  enforcemeiit  of  the  community's 
ami-obscenity  laws. 

It  wasn't  long  before  other  communities 
t!irou2hout  the  Nation  followed  our  lead  In 
lf<S2,  tliese  community  orgariizatlons,  some 
,'iOO  in  number,  joined  forces  with  headcjuar- 
tcrs  in  Cinclnn.iti  to  light  thi's  jiroblem,  in 
.1  coordinated  CDL  attack  ,  '  the  ii.itional 
level, 

Kor  eleven  years  iiow  we  in  CUL  Ji.ive  fol- 
lowed this  problem  m  the  communities  and 
through  its  tortuous  path  in  the  courtrooms, 
.^s  tlie  prrblem  continued  to  grow  unabated, 
our  attorneys  found  it  necessary  to  enter 
the  courtroom  as  "amicus  curiae" — friends 
of  the  court  on  behalf  of  i!;e  people's  cause. 
It  IS  this  experience,  both  in  the  community 
and  in  the  courtroom  which  has  led  us  to 
form  certain  conclusions  of  our  own. 

We  feel  we  know  where  the  source  of  this 
Nation's  difficulties  Is.  We  also  believe  we 
know  what  has  to  be  done,  if  the  flow  of 
obscene  materials  is  to  be  effectively  regula- 
ted. 

That  this  has  become  a  major  jirobleni  in 
this  Nation,  is  attested  to  bv  the  fact  that 
.;  total  of  38  ca.ses.  involving  ohscenlty  mat- 
icrs.  appeared  on  the  docket  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  community  standards  of  13  states  were 
(irriwn  ;n  issue  in  those  cases:  New  York, 
C.tliffTnia.  Kentucky.  Arkanstis.  Michigan, 
Georgia.  Rhode  Island.  Virginia.  Kansas, 
Ohio.  Texas.  Oklahoma  and  Florida.  Of  these 
:i8  cr.ses.  26  involved  determinations  whether 
certain  materials  were  (/oscene  and  their  dis- 
semination a  criminal  offense  under  State 
and  Federal  laws.  In  every  one  of  those  26 
cases  the  State  and  Federal  courts  had  held 
the  subject  matter  to  be  obscene  and  on  ap- 
])eal  the  appellate  courts  had  agreed.  In 
eight  of  these  cases  the  determinations  were 
made  by  juries  chosen  from  the  communi- 
ties involved. 

While  our  findings  on  the  source  of  this 
Nation's  difficulty  are  based  upon  a  10-year 
study  it  is  our  opinion  that  we  tan  prove 
our  case  by  laying  before  this  audience  the 
facts  and  historical  events  surrounding  these 
26  obscenity  cases,  all  of  which  were  ruled 
upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
during  the  1966  October  Term  of  the  Court. 
which  extended  from  October,  1966  to  June, 
1967,  II  is  In  the  Nation's  best  interest  that 
these  unpubllclzed  facts  should  at  this  time 
be  taken  out  of  the  Court's  files  and  laid  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  this  Nation  for  an  evalua- 
tion. After  you  have  examined  the  facts,  we 
will  ask  you  the  question.  ""Where  do  you 
think  the  difficulty  lies?"  In  that  connection 
you  will  have  certain  observations  of  your 
own  to  make. 

Bvit  first — a  brief  introduction  on  the  back- 
cround  of  this  problem  and  the  rationale  and 
development  of  governmental  efforts  to  con- 
trol It  Is  necessary  if  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  are  to  be  viewed  In  their 
proper  perspective. 

III.      OBSCENITY  :      its     HISTORICAL     BACKGROtTND 

At  the  focal  point  of  this  issue  Is  the  ob- 
scenity crime,  which  in  turn,  has  its  roots 
in  our  Judeo-Chrlstian  culture,  and  the 
Common  Law  cf  our  Anglo-Saxon  heritage. 
How  did  this  crime  come  Into  being  and  how 
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Is   It   related   to  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethlc^ 
Well,— 

The  flret  obscene  exhibition  conviction 
came  about  In  1688  when  an  English  com- 
munf.y  brought  Sir  Charles  Sedley  bef^ro 
the  Common  Law  Courts,  for  exposing  him- 
self in  the  nude  on  the  balcony  of  a  tavern 
In  Covent  Garden.  England,  while  urinating 
onto  the  cour'yard  below  and  delivering  an 
obscene  and  blasphemous  speech 

The  English  society  !n  1688  referred  to  In 
history  as  the  Ciay  Restoration  Period  of 
Charles  the  Second."  Wis  not  unlike  our  pres- 
ent society  today  Hedonism  was  rampant 
and  the  culture  was  becoming  excessively 
sexual  .Sir  Charles  Sedley  himself  was  a  reb«I 
playwright  interested  In  bringing  about  this 
change  in  the  social  mores  Today,  we  have 
'rebe'.s  '  m  the  same  and  other  profess!  )ns. 
who  entert.iln  the  same  idea  In  place  of  the 
lewd  exhibition  on  the  balcony,  we  have  "he 
topless  and  bottomless  performances  In  the 
bars  throughout  our  communities 

Under  the  common  law.  the  boundaries 
which  described  crimes  were  not  set  down 
in  anv  written  statutes  or  ordinances,  but 
Instead  depended  iipon  immemorial  usage. 
BlAclcstone  the  eminent  Jurist.  In  his  famoUo 
c«fnmeo««ry  on  the  Common  Law  explains 
that  the  authority  for  Common  L.iw  loc- 
trlnes  rested  entirely  upon  general  reception 
and  usage--that  the  only  method  of  proving 
that  this  or  that  u  a  rule  of  the  Common 
Law  was  by  showing  that  It  always  had  been 
the  custom  to  observe  it  In  other  words,  the 
courts  were  the  Interpreters  of  the  common 
conscience  of  the  community  In  1688.  Uie 
Common  Law  Courts  in  England  responded 
to  the  community's  need.?  and  declared  Sed- 
leys  conduct  to  be  a  Common  Law  crime 

Less  than  forty  years  Inter  the  English 
novel  came  into  being  and  immediately  be- 
came pornographic  To  meet  that  new  social 
problem  the  House  of  Lords  in  1727  m  a  c-ase 
involving  the  distribution  of  an  obscene  pub- 
lication by  a  printer  named  Cur!  drew  an 
analogy  to  the  law  m  Sedlev  s  case  and  de- 
clared this  type  of  conduct  also  to  be  a  Com- 
mon Law  crime — the  so-called  'obscene 
libel  ■• 

In  Its  opinion,  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
Is  England?,  equivalent  of  our  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reflected  up<in  the  "reason" 
for  establishing  the  offense  A  comparison 
was  made  with  the  maintenance  of  a  bawdy 
house  which  everyone,  at  that  time  recog- 
nized as  an  offense  against  the  morals  of  the 
community  To  permit  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion to  exist  In  public  would  destroy  public 
morality   which,   in   turn,   would  destroy   the 

peace  ■  of  government,  for  government  was 
nothing  more  than  public  order  which,  in 
turn  was  dependent  upon  public  moralltv 
For  the  same  reason,  the  dissemination  of 
obscene  materials  was  held  to  be  a  Common 
Law  crime. 

When  the  founding  fathers  settled  in 
.\menc.i  shorr'.v  thereafter,  they  brought  with 
them  the  Common  Law  of  England,  includ- 
ing the  '.aws  against  lewd  exhibitions  and 
obscene  publir.itiuns.  These  principles  were 
immediatflv  aixsurbed  Into  our  laws  through 
recognition  bv  the  early  .American  courts, 
and  were  later  codified  In  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  each  of  the  States  of  our  Union 
Based  upon  Judeo-Chrisclan  norms,  and  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  the  family  struc- 
ture, which  Is  at  the  root  of  the  community  s 
well-being,  these  laws  have  governed  and 
have  been  the  guiding  beacons  for  this  Na- 
tion for  close  to  200  years. 

IV      OBStENITY       THE    MODt3lN     SCE.VE 

A  modern  attack  on  these  Judeo-Christlan 
principles  was  made  '.n  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  1957  when  two  convicted 
retailers  ;if  obscenity.  Samuel  Roth  and 
David  .\Iber--.s  urged  through  their  attorneys 
on  appeal,  that  the  principles  expressed  in 
the  English  Common  Law  cases  of  Sedley 
and  Curl  h  id  been  overruled  by  our  founding 
fathers  at  th«  tune  the  First  Amendment  to 


our  Federal  Constitution  wts  adopted  Roth 
had  been  convicted  of  tJie  federal  offense  of 
advertising  md  sending  an  obscene  periodi- 
cal, known  as  American  .\phrodlte"  through 
the  mails  Alberts  had  been  i-onv'.cted  on  a 
state  charge  of  possessing  bl2.irre  photo- 
graphs of  nude  and  scantily  clad  women, 
among  which  were  many  so-called  bondage 
.ind  n.Hgellatlon  photographs  which  he  held 
for  sale  through  the  malls  By  a  7-2  majority 
the  1957  Supreme  Court  rejected  these  argu- 
ments. 

A  closer  look  .it  these  two  c.vses  is  neces- 
sary because  of  several  important  principles 
which  were  Involved  .and  therein  considered 
by  the  1957  Court  Tliey  are  Important  be- 
cause they  relate  to  the  m. inner  In  which 
the  Supreme  Court  handled  the  26  crises  be- 
ing reviewed  In  11>66.  First,  how  does  one 
define  obscenity  and  second,  who  Is  to  make 
that  determination''  Is  it  a  question  of  law, 
for  the  Court  to  decide  or  Is  It  a  question  of 
fact  for  the  Jury's  determination'' 

In  Its  opinion,  the  Court  followed  and 
adopted  principles  .ipp^-arlng  in  the  prior 
case  law  which  had  defined  the  test  for 
obscenity  as  Whether  to  the  average  per- 
son, applying  contemporary  community 
stand, irds  the  domin.int  theme  of  the  ma- 
terial, takon  as  a  whole,  appeals  to  prurient 
interest  "  Prurient  interest  was  defined  by 
the  High  Court  as  a  'shiimeful  or  morbid 
interest  In  nudity  sex  or  excretion  which 
goes  substantially  beyond  ctostomary  limits 
of  candor  in  descrlvitlon  or  representation" 
The  second  question.  "Who  is  to  make  the 
obscenity  determination'"'  Is  of  paramount 
importance  because  It  frames  a  conflict 
which  has  an  ancient  origin  In  our  govern- 
ment the  conflict  between  the  powers  of 
the  Judiciary  and  tlie  p.jwera  of  the  com- 
munity as  such  The  most  famous  of  such 
controversies  iK-curred  iO  yeirs  before  this 
Nation's  founding.  In  that  instance,  the 
.Vmerlcnn  Judiciary  souRht  ti  reserve  to 
themselves  control  of  the  determination  of 
what  In  fact  constituted  a  libel  The  matter 
came  to  a  head  In  the  trial  of  John  Peter 
Zenger  for  criminal  libel  In  New  York  In 
1735  There,  trial  Judge  Delancey  instructed 
the  Jury  that  they  need  not  resolve  the  "libel" 
Issue  since  It  w.is  a  'matter  at  law"  for  the 
Judges  to  determine  Defense  attorney 
.\Jexander  Hamilton  argued  the  contrary  to 
the  Jury — that  the  matter  was  for  them  to 
decide  In  freeing  Zenger.  the  jury  estab- 
lished the  supremacv  of  the  jviry  svstem  on 
the  .American  scene  as  a  check  and  balance 
against  an  overbearing  Judiciary 

The  right  of  the  Jurv-  to  determine  ques- 
tions of  fact  has.  since  this  Nation's  Incep- 
tion, held  a  favored  position  In  the  hearts 
of  Its  people  Indeed.  Its  deprivation  was 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  .American  Revolvi- 
tlon  That  concept  was  to  become  one  ol  the 
foundations  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  ap- 
pearing a6  a  check  and  balance  In  .Article  i. 
Section  2.  which  authorized  Congress  acting 
for  the  people,  to  set  the  limits  of  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  in  the  provisions  relating 
to  Jury  trials  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
.Amendments  of  the  Fe<leral  Constitution 
The  preeminence  of  this  right  was  made 
perpetual  in  the  Bill  r.f  Rights,  as  the  Seventh 
Amendment  being  recognl/ed  by  the  .signa- 
tory states  as  one  of  the  fundamental  rights 
of  self-government  The  Seventh  .Amendment 
reads 

"No  fact  tried  by  a  lury.  shall  otherwise  be 
reexamined  in  ani/  c^iurt  o/  tfie  United  Statct. 
than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Common 
Law   '  I  Our  emphasis  i 

In  the  state  trial  of  .Alberts,  a  Jurv  was 
waived  by  b<.>th  parties,  and  the  matter  was 
tried  to  the  Judge  In  the  federal  trial  of 
noth.  however,  the  matter  was  tried  to  a 
Jury  which  was  instrticted  on  the  law  govern- 
ing obscenity  by  'he  trial  Judge  The  Jury 
instruction  given  bv  the  'udge  is  significant 
becau.se  '  1  i  under  our  .■-vstem  of  laws  It  rep- 
resents   the    standard    Instruction    which    Is 


given  to  any  Jury  to  govern  Us  deliberations 
on  questions  of  (act  which  are  placed  before 
them,  and  2i  It  was  approved  by  the  United 
Stales  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  in  1957 
It  read  as  follows: 

"In  this  case,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  you  and  vou  alone  arc  the  exclusive 
Judges  of  what  the  common  conscience  of  tlie 
communltv  is  •  •  •  ITou  Judge  the  circular.^ 
pictures  and  publications  which  have  been 
put  m  evidence  by  present-day  standards  of 
the  community  You  may  ask  yourselves  does 
It  offend  the  common  conscience  of  the 
community  by  present-dav  standards   " 

The  trial  courts  instruction  .-^ald  m  effec* 
that  obscenity  was  a  matter  which  developed 
upon  the  common  conscience  of  the  comnui- 
nlty.  and  tills  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the 
Jury.  le.  the  Jury  not  the  court  was  the 
arbiter  of  this  Issue. 

In  Us  historical  context,  the  Jury  had 
always  been  regarded  as  svimnymous  wltli 
the  conscience  of  the  community  Maltland 
m  his  History  of  English  Law.  rays  of  the  Jur\ 
fvinctlon 

•The  ulc:iiltication  ■  f  the  Jury  with  the 
communltv  has  been  a  characteristic  of 
juries  from  tlulr  earliest  ilevclopmeiit  In  the 
Tlilrteenth  Century  as  quasl-judlclal  tinder-^ 
of  facts  The  verdict  of  the  Jurors  Is  not  the 
verdict  il  iv^elve  men:  It  Is  -lie  verdict  ot 
the  community  •  •  *  The  royal  Justices 
seemed  to  fee!  tliat  if  they  analv/.ed  the 
verdict  they  would  mifs  the  very  thing  for 
which  tliev  are  looking,  the  opinion  of  tlie 
country    •    •    •" 

Similarly,  what  is  offensive  to  the  com- 
munity's conscience  had  always  been  re- 
garded i»i  r/ii»  i-oiinfv  as  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  jurv  Judge  Learned  Hand,  often 
called  the  father  of  modern  obscenity  law 
pointed  out  m  one  landmark  ca.se  that: 

•  Whatever  be  the  rule  In  England.  In  this 
country  the  Jiuy  must  determine  under  in- 
structions whetlier  tlie  book  Is  obscene.  Tlie 
court's  only  power  is  to  decide  whether  the 
book  is  sn  clearly  innocent  that  the  Jury 
sliould  not  pass  upon  it  at  all" 

The  statement  recognized  the  distinction 
brought  about  bv  the  result  in  Zenger  s  case 
and  our  Federal  Constitution 

In  Its  opinion  upholding  the  prior  prece- 
dents, the  majority  In  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  1U57  pointed  to  the  trial 
Judge's  instructions  to  the  Jurv.  that  the  de- 
termination of  obscenity  was  a  matter  for 
the  jury,  and  held  those  Instructions  con- 
stitute a  correct  statement  of  the  law 

V     THt    10    YEARS   AFTER   ROTH-ALBERTS 

The  smut  industry,  however,  did  not  gue 
tip  'vlth  the  Roth-Alberts  defeat  in  1957  It 
increased  .ts  operations  bv  geometric  propor- 
tions .uul  more  than  matched  those  efforts 
with  Its  hnancial  expenditures  In  the  court- 
room, during  the  next  ten  years  Tlieir  ef- 
forts in  the  courtroom  did  not  fall  upon 
deaf  ears 

During  this  same  perkxl  Justices  Black  and 
Douglas,  the  two  dissenters  In  Roth-.Alberts. 
continued  'heir  attack  against  the  obscenitv 
laws,  refusing  'o  follow  or  apply  the  law  ■: 
the  land  laid  down  by  the  majority  decision 
In  1957  Their  unortliodoxy  ran  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  rule  in  Constitutional  Law. 
that  dissenting  Jus-tlces.  having  participated 
In  a  landmark  constlttulonal  consideration. 
are  thereafter  bound  to  abide  by  the  major- 
ity opinion  as  are  the  rest  of  the  jurists 
tlirotigliout  the  Nation  Tlie  founding  fath- 
ers distrust  of  an  overreaching  Judiciary  dls- 
plaved  remarkable  Insight 

III  an  Interv.ew  in  1967  Justice  Hugo  Black 
was  to  remark  that  while  he  liad  never  won 
the  battle  he  had  about  won  the  war  Tlie 
accuracy  of  Black's  statement  Is  demonstrat- 
ed by  High  Court's  later  action  In  a  Florida 
case  where,  after  Jury  trial  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful appeal,  the  sale  of  "Tropic  of  Cancer" 
was  initially  enjoined  in  that  state  by  the 
state  judiciary  In  1964  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reversed  the  Judgment  of  the 
Florida  court  In  a  5  4  decision    The  basis  of 
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Justices  Black's  lUid  Douglas'  Judgments,  as 
members  of  the  majority  of  Ave,  was  that 
there  was  no  .such  thing  as  an  obscenity  law. 
Had  their  votes  been  disregarded  as  not  In 
consonance  with  the  law,  the  result  would 
have  been  4-3  to  sustain  the  Florida  Judg- 
ment. 

To  add  to  this  dllTlculty.  the  Court's  mem- 
bersliip  after  the  Roth-Alberts  decision  was 
subjected  to  rapid  change.  With  a  change 
In  membership  came  a  change  In  philosophy. 
Llberal-turned-conservatlve  Frankfurter  was 
replaced  by  Goldberg,  who,  in  turn,  was  re- 
placed by  the  even  more  liberal  Portas,  whose 
firm  had  -several  times  represented  the  pub- 
Usher  whose  books  were  to  appear  in  1966 
before  the  Court — books  like  "Sin  Whisper". 
Conservatives  Whlttaker  and  Burton  were  re- 
placed by  White  and  Stewart,  neither  of 
wliom  proved  to  be  conservative  In  the  area 
of  public  morals. 

Justice  Stewart  ascended  to  the  High 
Court  in  October  1958.  from  a  seat  on  an 
intermediate  federal  appellate  court,  from 
wlikh  he  had  one  year  earlier  ruled  that, 
under  our  Federal  Constitution,  It  was  a 
question  for  the  jury  and  not  for  the  court 
whether  or  not  photographs  of  nude  females 
In  provocative  poses  were  obscene.  Having  at- 
tained the  High  Court,  he  changed  his  mind 
and  adopted  a  more  personal  view  in  review- 
ing obscenity  determinations  on  the  ground 
that  he  knew  obscenity  when  he  saw  It  and 
"this  Is  not  that". 

In  the  review  ol  on  Ohio  movie  case  which 
had  been  before  three  Ohio  courts  and  a  total 
of  13  Ohio  Judges.  Justice  Brennan  applied 
what  he  called  a  "national  standards"  test  to 
iiold  the  film  "The  Lovers"  not  obscene — a 
motion  picture  which  depicted  bed  and  bath 
scenes  of  sexual  Intercourse  In  the  family 
}iome  between  the  vylfe  and  a  casual  male 
house  guest.  A  jury  and  the  State  of  Ohio 
speaking  through  12  of  Its  Ohio  justices,  how- 
ever, had   held  otherwise. 

The  Chief  Justice  In  1964  voted  to  reverse 
state  obscenity  determinations  on  proce- 
dural grounds  and  castigated  the  Attorney 
General  of  Kansas  for  employing  judicial 
procedures  specifically  enactied  by  the  State 
Legislature  to  cope  with  the  problem.  As  a 
result,  materials  seized  by  the  police  and 
judged  to  be  obscene  In  state  courts  were 
freed  by  the  High  Court  on  technical  proce- 
dural grounds.  While  the  Chief  Justice  In 
1964  spoke  out  forcefully  In  favor  of  trying 
the  conduct  of  the  Individual  and  committed 
lilmself  to  local  standards,  three  years  later 
he  was  to  forget  he  had  never  advocated  this 
view  ol  the  law. 

In  the  cases  following  Roth,  the  Court  and 
its  individual  members  refused  to  analyze  or 
consider  the  protests  made  on  behalf  ol  the 
communities  regarding  the  people's  right  to 
a  Jury  trial  and  the  finality  of  a  jury  deter- 
mination on  questions  ol  fact  under  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In 
practice,  the  Court  disregarded  the  applica- 
tion of  that  principle. 

Each  of  the  Justices  was  to  demonstrate 
an  inclination  to  follow  his  own  ptersonal  view 
as  to  how  the  law  should  be  applied.  As  new 
Justices  mounted  the  Bench,  those  views 
grew  wider  apart. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  internal  dissent, 
the  High  Court's  opinions  during  the  period, 
1958  through  1965.  read  like  masterpieces  ol 
confusion  If  a  ruling  precedent  Is  to  be 
established,  a  majority  ol  five  Justices  are 
required  to  be  in  agreement  on  the  princi- 
ple involved  In  almost  all  of  these  decisions, 
no  such  majority  was  to  be  found.  In  one 
such  case,  the  Postmaster  General  was  told 
by  a  much  divided  Court  that  he  could  not 
keep  out  of  the  malls  material  which  was 
aimed  at  and  appealed  to  the  prurient  in- 
terest of  homosexuals— two  Justices  said  the 
material  was  protected,  three  Justices  said 
Congress  had  not  authorized  such  adminis- 
trative  action. 

Just  when  It  appeared  as  though  the  Court 
was    hop)elessly    deadlocked    In    Ita    Internal 


struggle,  a  group  of  decisions  was  handed 
down  which  gave  hopes  of  a  rational  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  On  March  21.  1966.  three 
and  one-half  months  after  briefing  and  oral 
arguments  by  the  parties,  a  majority  of  six 
Justices  managed  to  get  together  on  princi- 
ples to  affirm  the  conviction  of  Edward  Mlsh- 
kln  In  New  York  for  the  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  sado-masochlstlc  material  like 
"Bound  In  Rubber".  "Swish  Bottom",  "Fe- 
male Sultan".  "Bondage  Correspondent", 
etc  This  was  the  same  type  of  material  dis- 
tributed by  Alberts  and  ruled  upon  by  the 
Court  in  1957  in  California  v,  Alberts. 

On  the  same  data  a  majority  of  five  man- 
aged to  agree  in  principle  that  jniblisher 
Glnzburg  was  In  violation  of  the  Federal 
Postal  Laws  for  his  mailing  of  the  periodical 
"Eros",  a  t)ooked  named  "Housewives  Hand- 
book on  Selective  Promiscuity",  and  a  news- 
letter named  "Liaison".  "Eros"  was  substan- 
tially the  same  type  of  publication  as  the 
periodical  '.'American  Aphrodite",  mailed  by 
and  the  sulDject  of  Roth's  conviction  In  U.S. 
y.  Roth  m  1957. 

In  both  of  these  cases,  the  majority  ap- 
peared to  be  in  complete  agreement  that 
the  defendant's  conduct  was  of  primary  im- 
fKirtance  and  was  determinative  of  whether 
the  materials  were  obscene  In  the  constitu- 
tional sense. 

When  the  Gimburg  and  Mishkin  decisions 
became  final  on  May  2.  1966.  with  the  Court 
denying  their  petition  lor  a  rehtarlne,  the 
stage  was  being  set  for  the  next  'erm  of 
Court,  With  the  session  drawing  to  a  close, 
the  Court  ordered  three  retailers  cases,  which 
were  before  it,  to  be  briefed  and  set  for  argu- 
ment. The  cases  called  for  argument  were 
Redrup  v.  N.Y.,  Austin  v.  Kentucky,  and  Genf 
V.  Arkansas. 

VI.    THE    1966    OCTOBER    TERM 

(A\    The  Redrup.   Austin   <t   Gent   rnatermlf 
find  farts 

In  the  New  York  case.  Rediup.  newsstand 
seller  on  42nd  Street  in  New  York  City,  was 
arrested  for  selling  two  paperback  books 
"Lust  Pool",  and  "Shame  Agent"  to  a  plain- 
clothes officer.  When  the  officer  asked  why  he 
sold  this  "garbage".  Redrup  said.  "There  is 
worse  stuff  than  that  around  •  •  •  I  think 
these  books  here  are  worse."  referring  to 
girlie  magazines  that  were  on  top  of  the 
counter.  A  three-Judge  trial  court  found  him 
In  violation  of  the  New  York  obscenity  stat- 
utes, which  set  the  limits  at  hard-core  por- 
nography, and  gave  him  a  suspended  sen- 
tence. A  three-Judge  appellate  court  agreed 
and  when  Associate  Justice  Stanley  H.  Fuld 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  denied  his 
application  for  an  appeal  to  that  court.  Re- 
drup brought  his  case  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

In  the  Kentucky  case,  Austin,  a  wholesale 
distributor  operating  in  several  states  and 
also  the  owner  of  a  retail  newsstand  in  Pa- 
ducah.  Kentucky,  had  been  charged  with 
violating  Kentucky's  obscenity  statute  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  the  girlie  maga- 
2:lnes  "Spree"  and  ""High  Heels"  by  his  news- 
stand employee  Previous  to  the  sale,  several 
community  organizations  had  complained 
to  Austin  about  the  sale  of  such  girlie  maga- 
zines In  the  community.  His  reaction  was 
to  move  the  rack  behind  the  cashier's  stand 
At  the  trial,  a  Jury  in  McCracken  County 
Court  found  him  in  violation  of  the  Ken- 
tucky statutes  and  upon  his  appeal,  as  was 
the  custom  in  the  Kentucky  lurisdiction.  he 
was  given  a  complete  new  trial,  this  time 
in  the  higher  McCracken  Circuit  Court. 
There,  a  second  jury  returned  another 
"guilty"  verdict.  The  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals,  Kentucky's  highest  court,  refused 
to  reverse  the  conviction. 

In  the  Gent  case,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
In  Jefferson  County.  Arkansas,  brought  an 
action  to  halt  the  sale  of  eight  girlie  maga- 
zines: "Gent".  "Swank",  "Modern  Man", 
"Bachelor",  ""Cavalcade".  "Gentleman". 
"Ace",  and  "Sir".  An  advisory  Jury  found  .ill 
magazines  to  be  obscene  and  the  trial  court 


concurred.  On  appeal,  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court  agreed,  saying: 

In  Mfwing  the  total  contents  ol  each  of 
these  public  illons.  we  think  It  can  v.tU  be 
.-^.iKl  "Jiat  iheir  dominant  ilu-nie  appeals  only 
to  the  co.ir.sc  and  ba.se  in  man's  nature,  and 
any  literary  merit  is  entirely  coincideiilal  It 
:.s  evident  that  the  portr.iyal  of  .sex  in  these 
in  <t;.i/!nfs  appeals  to  the  jirurient  interest 
•  •  *  Perhaps  we  lack  sopliisticatlon,  but  to 
us,  articles  which,  lor  example,  indicate  that 
our  colleges  .ire  simply  pi.i>prc,>inuls  for  ilie 
indulgence  of  sexual  plp,i.-ures,  arc  complete- 
ly obscene,  and  totally  without  any  redeem- 
ing feature.  Of  course,  we  are  not  cofiniziiit  of 
the  .standards  of  Washington.  New  York,  Chi- 
cago or  San  Francisco,  nor  is  lliere  any  way 
for  tis  to  know  tlie  'standard'  of  the  Nation 
at  large,  but  we  think  tlie  t  viclencp  clearly 
establislies  that  the  contends  of  the  maga- 
zines in  question  ,ire  not  'compatible  with 
'he  contemporary  community  standards  In 
Pine  Bluff.  Arkansas." 

In  each  of  the  three  cases,  the  party  ap- 
pealliig  asked  tlie  Supreme  Court  in  Us  peti- 
tion to  examine  and  rule  upon  a  multitude 
of  Issues.  .Among  these  was  the  claim  that  the 
subject  m.itter  involved  was  not  ob.scene. 

The  Court  in  all  three  cases  denied  the 
I)etition  as  to  that  ground,  limiting  its  in- 
quiries in  the  Redrup  and  Au.?tin  cases  to  the 
matter  of  "scienter",  i.e..  tlie  l.ssue  of  the 
defendant'.s  "guilty  knowledge",  and  in  tlie 
Gent  case  to  the  validity  of  the  injunctive 
statute.  Thus,  six  members,  a  ni.ijority  of  tlie 
Court,  ruled  that  insofar  as  these  cases  were 
concerned,  the  subject  matter  which  they  had 
examined  was  considered  beyond  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
CLses  were  to  be  argued  and  decided  on  that 
basis.  Justices  Black.  Douel.ii  uiul  Stewart 
dissented  on  the  grounds  that  the  obscenity 
of  the  subject  matter  should  be  tjriefed  .ind 
argued  for  consideration  by  the  Court 

The  cases  were  set  for  oral  .irgument  on 
October  10th  .md  11  th.  the  first  cases  to  be 
lieard  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  term  of 
Court. 

The  issue  to  be  argued  in  Redrup  and 
Austin  was  whether  the  Federal  Constitution 
required  a  criminal  intent  which  was  some- 
thing more  than  "knowledge  of  the  contents" 
of  what  was  being  sold.  The  appellants  were 
retailers  who  sold  materials  which  were  man- 
ufactured by  other  people,  people  like  pub- 
lisher Mishkin.  whose  jail  sentence  of  three 
years  had  been  approved  by  the  High  Court 
during  the  prevlovLS  term.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  already  ruled  on  this 
issue,  but  that  was  70  years  ago.  At  that  time 
the  1896  Court  had  held  that  mere  "knowl- 
edge of  the  contents"  w.os  sufficient,  and  that 
the  public  Interest  would  not  be  served  by 
permitting  guilt  or  Innocence  to  depend  upon 
the  subjective  belief  ol  the  person  who.  with 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  what  was  be- 
fore him,  nevertheless  distributed  the  same. 

Pending  the  filing  of  briefs  and  oral  argu- 
ment in  the  three  cases,  the  backlog  of  ob- 
scenity cases  on  the  Court's  calendar  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Three  of  the  backlog  cases 
had  been  filed  with  the  Court  two  terms 
previous,  eight  liad  been  filed  during  and  car- 
ried over  from  the  previous  term  of  the  Court. 
Fifteen  more,  involving  obscenity  determina- 
tions, were  to  be  filed  before  the  end  of  the 
Court's  new  term.  With  one  exception,  the 
defendants  :n  these  cases  were  retailers,  like 
Redrup  and  .Austln. 

The  type  of  materials  brotight  before  the 
High  Court  In  these  cases  wa.s  uniform.  There 
were  20  sex  paperback  books.  Their  titles 
were:  "Sex  Life  of  a  Cop".  "Lust  School", 
■Lust  Web".  "Sin  Servant".  "Lust  Pool", 
"Shame  .Agent'",  "Lust  Job".  "Sin  Whisper". 
"Orgy  House".  "Sin  Hooked",  "Bayou  Sinner", 
"Lust  Hungry".  "Shame  Shop".  "Flesh 
Pots".  "Sinners  Seance".  "Passion  Priestess". 
"Penthouse  Pagan,^".  "Shame  .Agent"'.  "Sin 
Warden"  and  "Flesh  .■Avenger":  12  bondage 
books;  a  series  of  photographs  of  nude 
females  in  provocative  poses  with  focus  on 
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the  pubic  area  and  suggested  Invitations  to 
sexual  relations  8  motion  picture  nims  of 
the  stnp-teuse  type.  10  girlie  magazines,  one 
nudist  magazine  nnd  2  home-made  so-c-.»lled 
"underground"    films. 

In  11  of  these  c  ises.  the  state  courta 
f  California,  New  York  and  Kansas  i  had  used 
a  hard-core  pornography  test  In  affirming 
the  matter  on  appeal  ms  being  obscene 
(Bi  Thf  »ubiect  matter  and  facts  in  the  23 
other   ruitriga   being  appealed 

In  Keney  v  Sew  Ycrk.  two  undercover 
policewomen  purchj^ed  three  paperback 
books  "Lust  School".  "Lust  Web"  and  "Sin 
Servant"  frcm  Keney's  store  in  Rochester. 
New  Ycric  Prior  to  the  purchase  Keney  h  id 
told  them  some  "hot"  books  and  "spicy" 
hooks  would  be  voming  in.  and  at  th<j  same 
time  of  the  purcha-e  he  referred  to  them  as 
"hot"  booka  and  "spicy  hot"  b<."ik4. 

A  Rijchester  Jury  convicted  the  defend  »nt 
of  vlol.itmij  the  stiite  obscenity  liw  and  on 
appeal,  a  threc-)jdge  court  agreed  holding 
the  books  to  be  hard-core  pornogruphv  iiniler 
New  York  law  Chief  Judge  De«mond  of  New 
York's  hlche<t  i  uurt  denied  Keney's  petition 
ri  ,ipp?ul  H  iv:n?  exhausted  his  right  of  ap- 
peal miUer  =tat?  :.i*'  Keney  brought  his  case 
lo  th^J,"nited  States  Supreme  Court. 

Ill  F  ie<i"'an  v  .V  Y  .  the  owner  of  .i  store 
in  the  Times  Sqv.are  .ireu  In  New  York  City 
sold  9  bond.ige  *>rA.'lcs  to  a  plainclothes  police 
offlcer  n.^lr  'rles  were  "Bondage  Boarding 
School."  "English  Spanking  School  "  "Bound 
and  Spanked."  "Sweeter  Owen  '  "Traveling 
Saleslady  Gets  Spanked."  "Bound  to  Please." 
•  Heat  Wave  '  Bizarre  Summer  Rivalry"  and 
"Escape  Into  Bondage  Book  No  2.  '  pvibllstied 
by  Satellite  Publishing  Co  ,  34  Montgomery 
Street.  Jersey  Cit7.  N  J  The  arrest  of  Fried- 
man by  the  New  York  poUce  was  based  on 
the  MUhkln  conuctlcn  in  New  York— part 
of  Mlshkin  =  operations  having  been  the  re- 
production of  similar  materials  by  another 
publisher — Nutrlx  Publishing  Company  At  35 
Montg  me-y  Street  In  Jersey  City.  N  J  The 
b<joks  were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
involved  In  the  Mbe^ti  case  In  1957 

A  three-Judge  trial  court  in  the  Criminal 
Court  of  '.he  Cltv  of  New  York  ruled  that 
the  books  were  hard-core  pornography  un- 
der New  York  law  and  sentenced  Prtedman 
to  30  davs  m  Jtll  and  fined  bim  J5C0  A 
three-judge  .\ppeUate  Court  agreed  and  .As- 
sociate Justice  Stnnlev  H  Puld  ^f  New  York's 
highest  court  denied  Friedman's  petition  to 
appeal. 

Three  bondage  books  "Promenade  Bond- 
age Volume  4"  "Bondage  .Annual  No  t"  md 
"Spanking  Sisters."  priced  at  $2  50  each,  and 
packets  of  nude  photos  of  females  In  pro-,  oc- 
itlve  poses,  priced  at  SI  50  per  dozen  were 
involved  in  the  three  New  Y^rk  cases  Shep. 
erd  v  NY.  Levis  v  ;V  Y  and  Bloomberg  v. 
S  Y  In  their  sales  pitch,  the  defendants 
t">uted  their  wares  When  the  purcha.<-lng 
olBcer  asked  Bloomberg.  'Are  these  books 
good''",  he  replied.  "Well.  I  have  got  some 
better  If  you  can  read  French  "  The  arrests 
on    the   bondage   materials   were  a;so    based 

n  the  Munkln  conviction  In  New  York. 
M;3hk:n  s  reproductions  being  of  similar 
bondage  booici  The  arrests  on  the  sale  of 
nude  photographs  were  predicated  upon  the 
conviction  of  one  Harry  Fried,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  arrested  for  selling  similar 
photos  in  N?w  Y^rk  and.  whose  conviction 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  pre- 
vlou:?ly  refused  to  reverse  In  the  F'ied  deci- 
sion on  June  22.  1964,  only  Justices  Black, 
Dougla.-  and  Stewart  had  voted  to  reverse 
Pried  served  a  60-day  Jail  sentence 

.\  three-Jud^e  court  in  the  Criminal  Court 
In  the  Cry  of  New  York  held  the  subject 
nii'ter  to  ^jc  hard-core  pornoijraphy  and  pn:>- 
Aorlbed  by  the  New  'York  State  Obscenity 
Statute  Lewis  \nd  Bloomberg  were  sentenced 
to  "50  d  lys  and  fined  >oOO,  and  Sheperd  was 
sentencetl  'o  30  days  On  appeal,  the  three 
cases  were  consolidated  K  three-Judge  Ap- 
pellate Court  affirmed  the  Judgments  and 
Associate    Ju.stlce    Stanley    H     Puld    of    the 


Court   of   Appeals   den  cd    'M-lr  consolidated 
application  for  leave  t  •    ip^jt-al 

The  sale  of  nude  piiot^js  -nnd  a  bondage 
book  titled.  "Promenade  B<indage  Vol  4""  was 
the  cause  for  five  other  New  York  cases: 
■Avanimo  v  NY.  Seasa  v  N  Y  .  Strombel- 
hne  V  NY  Gaogt  V  N  Y  and  Costanza  v  N  V 
In  the  fi-.e  case?  several  hundred  photos  were 
filtered  into  evidence,  having  been  purch.i<ed 
hv  ortioent  or  Nclaed  at  the  time  of  the  arrest 
The  defendants  used  Wie  same  sales  pitches: 
5UCh  as,  "Isn't  that  good  enough"?  "This  Is 
a  little  better  these  are  m  color."  uid 
"These  are  the  best  in  the  whole  Times 
Square  area  " 

la  separate  trials,  a  3-Judiie  court  m  the 
Criminal  Court  of  the  City  of  New  York  held 
the  photographs  to  be  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy, and  the  matrrlala  prfjscrlbed  by  the 
New  York  State  Obdcenlty  Statute  Avanslno 
w-is  sentenced  to  60  days  and  fined  #500. 
CostanKi  to  three  months  and  lined  $500. 
Gaggl  t->  30  day.i  and  fined  $500.  and  Sesaa 
iiul  .'^trombelllne  to  30  days  and  fined  S.'iOO. 
On  appeal  a  3-judge  Appellate  Court  consol- 
idated the  cases  and  afHrmed  the  convictions 
ind  Aasoplate  JuFtlce  Stanlfv  H  Fuld  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  denied  the  petitioner's  ap- 
plication for  leave  to  appeal 

The  females  In  the  nude  photos  in  the 
e'«!l-.t  New  York  c?sm  were  p  sed  In  .•^uch  a 
manner  that  at* .-ntinn  "s  cl:r»-c'ed  to  a  dis- 
play of  the  bare  brensts  Legs  ,ire  spread  to 
focus  on  the  crotch  and  emphasize  the 
publr  area  with  an  Illusion  of  nakedness  In 
that  area  being  suggested  by  the  display  of 
hands,  a  cloth,  or  a  thin  semi-transparent 
lace  garment  The  buttocks  of  many  are 
elevated  and  thrust  tiiward  the  camera,  as 
If  in  invitation  to  sexual  Intercourse  or  per- 
version t  sodomy  I  Another  perversion  i  les- 
bl.ialsm  and  group  orglei  i  is  <iucreeRted  by 
group  ihot-s  of  naked  females  In  physical  con- 
tact or  m  p'«ltlons  suggesting  intercourse 
Tiie  el«ht  girlies  strip-t-ease  films,  wiuch 
were  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  were  exhibits  trom  iour  obscenity  con- 
victions One  In  New  York  .ind  three  lii  Cali- 
fornia In  all  four  cases  the  material  was 
niled  to  be  hard-core  pornography 

In  the  New  York  case,  a  plainsclothes  offi- 
cer rold  the  defendant  Cobert  that  he  would 
like  to  get  some  'bachelor  type  films  to  show 
.It  an  art  party  he  was  throwing  '  There- 
after, Cobert  brought  the  ofBcer  six  oO- 
foot  rolls  of  8  nun  color  film  The  officer  pur- 
'  based  one  50-r  xH  roll  for  $5  20  and  seized 
the  others  which  had  been  offered  for  sale 
The  container  for  the  film  which  the  officer 
purchased  showed  .i  black  and  whlt.e  picture 
-  f  a  woman  depicted  in  the  film  emphasiz- 
ing her  nakedness  In  a  sexually  suggestive 
pose  Total  filming  time  tor  each  of  the  50- 
f.  .)t  rolls  was  almost  three  minutes  In  two 
jf  the  films  the  woman  performed  naked 
ir.d  although  In  much  of  the  footage  the 
pubic  area  was  coverp<l  bv  the  strategic  place- 
ment of  the  hands  and  thighs,  portions  of 
that  region  were  at  times  visible  to  the 
viewer  In  the  second  film,  the  woman  wore 
a  brief  covering  over  her  puhic  area 

.A  3-Judge  court  In  the  Criminal  Court  of 
the  City  of  New  York  held  three  of  the 
films  "June  Palmer  No  2  ",  "M  Jordan""  and 
June  Tracy"  to  be  hard-core  pornography 
:jnd  sentenced  the  defendant  to  a  year  In 
lall  and  a  $500  fine  On  appeal,  a  3-Judge  Ap- 
pellate Court  upheld  the  Judgment  but  re- 
duced the  sentence  to  60  days  In  jall  and  a 
4.500  fine  The  Court  of  .Appeals  .nfflrmed  In 
I  4-3  decision  with  Justices  Dye,  Fuld  and 
Bergan  dissenting 

la  California,  Ratner  a  pornogr^pher  \slth 
one  conviction  and  several  Lfjs  Angeles  ar- 
rests, moved  to  Redwood  City  in  northern 
California  where  he  opened  a  small  shop  sell- 
ing sex  books,  magazines  and  films  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  city  police  purrhnsed  a  200- 
foot  roll  of  8  mm.  black  and  white  strip-tease 
film  entitled,  "Honey  Bee",  and  charged  him 
with  a  violation  of  the  State  Obscenity 
Statute.   The    14-mlniUe  film   opens   with   a 


well-endowed  but  clothed  female  sitting  on 
the  edge  of  a  couch  She  slowly  proceeds  to 
strip  her  sweater,  skirts,  bra.  panties,  garter 
belt,  stockings  and  shoes  until  she  Is  nude, 
after  which  she  pn^ceeds  through  several 
movements  on  "the  c.nich  during  which  the 
camera  Is  focused  mainly  on  her  breas.t8.  but- 
tocks, and  pubic  area  with  the  female  taking 
care  to  mask  the  shaved  pubic  are.<\  with  her 
hand^  and  thighs 

A  Redw.jod  City  jury  found  Rainer  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  California  State  Ob.scenity 
Statute  and  a  3-Judge  Apj>ellate  Court  in  San 
Mateo  Countv  affirmed  with  the  conimenf 
that.  We  can  deal  lu  semantics  at  great 
length,  however,  the  best  expression  Is  that 
<  f  Justice  Stewart  'when  we  see  it.  we  know 
if  In  Honev  Bee"  we  have  seen  n  .ind  we 
know  It  t  J  be  obscene  and  to  be  hard-core 
pornography  "■  Ratner's  appeal  went  directly 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

.\  <;pcontl  California  girlie  film  case  involved 
Weiizler.  the  owner  of  the  Oaks  TIie:iter  In 
Pasadena.  California,  a  theater  catering  to 
girlie  films  la  an  across  the  counter  traus- 
,ictlon  in  1961,  an  omplovee  named  Imlav  sold 
I  200-foot  reel  of  8  mm  film  to  a  Pasa- 
dena City  plainclothes  policeman  who  had 
asked  for  some  film  to  show  ,it  a  stag  party 
The  15-mlnute  film,  wlilch  cost  $15  60  opened 
with  i  well-'iidowed  brunet'e  seated  ii  a  bar 
m  .\  private  ro-ide;ice  clothed  in  .i  one-piece 
hip  length  opaque  chemise-type  garment  that 
resembled  leopard  skin,  tied  on  the  left  .side 
like  a  sarong  Under  the  garment  was  a  one- 
piece  ballet-type  black  panties  and  stockings. 
As  the  camera  focused  on  numerous  close- 
ups  of  the  legs,  inner  thigh  ind  crotch,  the 
female  moved  about  seductively  and  lifted 
her  dress  to  snow  her  black  panties  She  then 
moved  on  tJ  a  couch  where  she  continued 
her  provocative  motions  during  wiilch  time 
she  lowered  her  dress  to  .-.how  a  black  lace 
br.i  Irom  -vhlch  she  briefly  displayed  her  right 
breast  She  'hen  removed  her  dress  and  lifted 
)ier  right  br»ast  out  of  her  bra  shaking  It  .it 
the  audience  During  all  of  these  movements 
the  camera  focused  on  her  breasts,  buttocks 
crotch  and  piiolc  .irea  The  female  then 
moved  into  a  bedroom,  beckoning  the  audi- 
ence to  follow  her.  There  she  resumed  the 
same  provocative  movements  on  a  bed  first 
barlne  both  breasts  and  squeezing  them  To- 
gether then  slowlv  and  seductively  stripping 
her  bra.  garters,  panties,  net  stocking  and 
shoes  until  =ihe  was  nude  Throuchcut  lier 
bed  movements  she  beckon.^  'o  the  audience 
to  come  Join  her.  ^haklni;  her  breasts  .several 
times  at  the  viewers  The  film  ends  with  a 
foctis  of  her  kneeling  on  -he  bed  her  feet 
straddled  wide  and  private  parts  pressed 
against  the  bed,  showing  her  to  have  a  shaved 
pubic  area. 

The  trial  court  found  Wenzler  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  California  State  Ob.scenlty 
Statute,  sentenced  him  to  a  30-day  Jail  sen- 
tence and  the  conviction  was  upheld  by  a  3- 
uidge  Appellate  Court  in  Los  .Angeles  County 
The  matter  was  then  appealed  to  the  United 
States  .Supreme  Court  which,  on  June  2\ 
1964.  refused  to  reverse  the  conviction  At 
that  time  only  Justice  Douglas  voted  to  grant 
the  hearing.  Following  this  Wenzlers  attor- 
ney tried  to  upset  the  conviction  by  a  differ- 
ent route  He  moved  into  the  Federal  Court 
and  ahked  lor  a  habeas  corpus  writ,  which 
was  denied  by  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
Southern  Cillfornla  and  by  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal for  the  Ninth  Circuit,  both  of  which 
held  the  film  to  be  hard-core  pornography 
Five  vears  after  the  date  Wenzler  was  con- 
victed. Wenzlers  .utorney  petitioned  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  briUKing  the 
case  before  the  High  Court  for  a  second  time. 
In  the  third  -girlie  film  case  from  California. 
Shackman.  the  owner  of  a  nudle  film  arcade 
on  Main  Street  In  d.owntown  Los  .AnKelee. 
exhibited  three  16  mm  motion  picture  vims. 
entitled  ""D-15"",  "0-7",  and  "'0-12",  In  his 
peep  show  m".c'.aines  and  sold  8  mm  versions 
of  the  same  p.cros'  the  counter  Los  .Angeles 
Vlce-Ofllcers  viewed  the  films  In  the  machine. 
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pur.  ha.>-ed  three  L'OO-foot  roll-  of  ihe  8  mm. 
copies  and  .trreFleti  Shackman 

Prior  to  his  trial  in  the  Stale  Criminal 
Court.  .Shackman's  attorney  brought  an  ac- 
tion In  t  le  Federal  Court  agnlnst  the  City 
Attorney  m  an  unsu:-ce.'sful  atte.mpt  to  stop 
the  prosecution  on  the  ground  that  the  film 
was  not  obscene  .Alter  viewing  tlie  film.  Fed- 
eral District  Judge  Hauk  denied  the  relief 
sought  .and  made  the  lollowing  ruling  on  the 
three  films 

The  lilni  O-  12.  ■  •  •  was  viewed  by  the 
court  The  film  con.slsts  of  ,i  female  model 
clothed  in  a  white  blouse  opened  in  front,  a 
half-bra  wlilch  expr>^ed  the  upper  half  of  the 
breasts  including  the  nipples  and  a  pur  of 
wWte  caprl  pants  i  v^hlch  are  so.^n  dl.>c..idtd  i 
under  which  the  mixiel  wears  a  pair  of  sheer 
panties  through  which  the  pviblc  hair  and 
region  are  clearly  visible  The  film  consists 
of  the  miKlel  moving  and  undulating  Ufwn  a 
bed.  moving  her  hinds,  and  lips  and  torso, 
all  clearly  indicative  of  engaging  in  sexual 
activity,  including  simulated  intercourse 
and  Invitations  to  engage  in  intercourse. 
There  is  no  music,  sound,  story-line  or  danc- 
ing other  than  exaggerated  lx>dy  movements. 
On   at   least   three   occ^isions.   the   female   by 

Up  articulation   Is  observed   to  say,   " 

you".  " me"  The  dominant  theme  of  the 

film  t,aken  .is  a  whole,  obviously  is  designed 
to  .ippeal  to  the  prurient  interest  in  the  sex 
of  the  viewer  .ind  is  patently  offtnsive  :n  that 
the  fo:us  of  the  camera  returns  again  aiad 
again  tj  the  genital  and  rectal  areas  clearly 
showing  the  pubic  hair  and  the  outline  of 
the  external  parts  of  the  female  genital  area. 
The  film  Is  entlrelv  without  artistic  or  literacy 
■ilgnlhcance  md  i.s  utterly  without  redeeming 
social  Importance  ' 

The  film  0-7  Is  virtually  '.he  .~ame  ,is  ex- 
hibit 1.  T!ie  model  wears  a  garter  belt  and 
sheer  transparent  panties  through  which  the 
pubic  hair  and  external  parts  of  the  genl- 
■alla  are  clearly  visible.  For  at  le.ist  the  last 
one-half  of  the  film,  the  breasts  are  com- 
pletely exposed.  .At  one  time  the  mode!  pul!« 
ner  panties  down  so  that  the  pubic  hair  is 
exposed  to  view.  .Again,  tlie  focus  of  the 
camera  is  emphasized  on  the  pubic  and  rectal 
region  and  the  mode!  continuously  uses  her 
tongue  .iUd  mouth  to  -simulate  a  desire  lor, 
or  enjoyment  of.  acts  of  a  sexual  nature.  Tlie 
dominant  theme  of  the  material,  taken  as  a 
whole,  appeals  to  ;t  prurient  interest   in  sex 

if  the  viewer  and  IP  patently  offensive  in  its 
emphasis   on    the   genital    and   rectal   areas. 

learly  showing  tlie  pubic  hair  and  externa! 
parts  of  the  female  genital  area.  The  film  is 
ontlreiy   w-.thout   .irtlstlc   or   literary  slgnlfi- 

■ance  and  is  utterly  Nvlthout  redeeming  social 
::ni)orlance   ' 

Tlie  parties  .stipulated  that  the  film  D-15, 
,  is  substantially  the  .same  In  character 
,ind  quality  as  the  films  introduced  as  ex- 
lilbits  one  and  two.  Tlie  court  therefore  finds 
•hat  .ts  to  exhibit  3.  the  dominant  theme  of 
•hf  nlm,  taken  as  .i  whole,  appeals  to  a 
:>runent  interest  m  sex  of  the  viewer  and  Is 
;v>tenlly  offensive  and  is  utterly  without  re- 
'leeming  .socik!  importance." 

riiereafter.  m  ihe  State  Criminal  trial,  a 
ix's  Angeles  jury  found  the  defendants  to  be 
;n  violation  of  the  State  Obscenity  Statute. 
.nd  a  i-judce  .Appellate  Covirt  in  Los  .An- 
-■eles  Couiav  affirmed,  holding  the  films  to  be 
iard-core  pornography  under  the  State  Ob- 

ceiiity  Statute. 

The  11  books  you  see  before  you — "Sin 
Ho  .ked."     'Bayou    Sinner",    "Lust    Hungry". 

Shame  Shop"",  "Flesh  Pot"",  "Sinners  Se- 
-nce  ■  "Passion  Priestess",  "Penthouse 
:'agaiis  ",    "Shame    Market",    "Sin    Warden"", 

Flesh  .Avenger  ",  came  to  the  Court  from  the 
Kansas  jurisdiction,  where  the  Kansas  Su- 
V'rcme  Court  in  a  decision  handed  down  on 
'illy  14,  1966.  ruled  them  to  be  hard-core 
pornography.  In  Its  unanimous  opinion  the 
>even  members  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court 
said  of  this  material: 

"The  books  .are  Indistinguishable  from 
those  found  to  be  hard-core  pornography' 
'oy  I  his  Court  in  State  v.  Quantity  of  Books." 


The  Kansas  court  was  referring  to  31  books 
which  it  had  held  to  be  hard-core  pornogra- 
phy in  a  case  decided  by  it  two  years  earlier. 
Those  books  were  "Born  For  Sin",  "No 
Longer  a  Virgin".  Sin  Girls".  "Sin  Hotel". 
"Miami  Call  Girl".  "Lesbian  Love"".  "Sex 
Jungle",  "The  Lustful  Ones".  "The  Wife 
Swappers"".  ""Sex  Model"  Tlie  I  e(#ier".  "Ltist 
Goddess  ",  "Sin  Camp",  "$20  Lust",  ■Conven- 
tion Girl"",  "The  Isle  of  Sin"",  "Orgy  rown", 
•"Sex  Spy"".  "Trailer  Irollop"",  "Fle.'ih  Is  My 
Undoing".  "Sex  Circvis".  'Malay  Mistress^'. 
■'The  Sinning  Season  ".  "Sin  .Song".  "Pas.sion 
Slaves".  "The  Sinful  Ones".  "Lover".  'Love 
Nest",  "P.osslon  Trap",  "Siii  Cruise",  and 
"Seeds  of  Sin'".  In  1964  the  United  State.s 
Supreme  Court  liad  reversed  the  earlier  judg- 
ment on  procedural  grounds  but  hud  said 
nothing  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court's  rul- 
ing  that    they    were    h.  rd-core    pornogr.iiihy 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  went  on  to  say 
as  to  the  11  books  wliich  were  presently 
before  them : 

"The  11  book.s  here  considered  relate  to 
the  exclusion  of  anything  else,  the  illicit 
sexual  capers  of  the  i)rlncipal  figures,  run- 
ning the  gamut  in  drawn  out  episodic  lorm. 
chapter  by  chapter,  of  le,it.s  of  sexual  prow- 
ess and  perversion  in  one  form  or  another 
Each  is  nothing  more  than  a  ,senes  of  vulgar 
caricatures,  patently  otlenslve.  with  no  ap- 
peal of  any  kind  evt-ept  fo  the  i)r\irient  We 
liave  little  difficulty  in  c  oncludin?  this  mate- 
rial, weighed  separated  from  tlie  foregoing. 
is  utterly  without  redeeming  social  impor- 
tance •  •  •.  It  is  not  that  the  bt)oks  lack 
literary  merit-  which  they  do — they  simply 
lack  any  redemptive  leattircs  of  social  value 
or  Importance 

"Each  of  the  II  cont.iin  a  irontispiece 
paragraph  and  one  on  the  back  cover  bla- 
tantly pointing  up  tlie  strong  .'^ex.  No  other 
appeal  is  mado"  The  format  is  the  same  in  all 
the  books — paperback — obviously  mass  pro- 
duced, exactly  190  pages  in  length  strong  sex 
and  perversion  with  repetitive  regularity  in 
each  chapter,  literally  appealing  to  pruri- 
ency from  cover  to  cover  " 

Prom  this  judgment,  tlie  distributor  took 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

A  paperback  entitled.  '  .Sin  Whisper"  from 
the  same  mold  a.s  those  ruled  to  be  hard-core 
pornography  by  the  Kansas  Supreme  Cotirt 
was  before  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court  on 
December  18,  1966  That  court  described  the 
material  as: 

""The  book  entitled  Sin  Whisper'  is  .  om- 
posed  substantially  of  length.y  detailed.  :;nd 
vivid  accounts  of  preparation  for  and  acts  of 
normal  and  abnormal  sexual  relations  be- 
tween and  among  its  ch.iracters  •  "  '.  Tlie 
book  •  •  •  considered  ius  a  whole  lias  as  its 
predominant  appeal  the  :trousirig  of  prurient 
Interest  in  the  average  man  of  our  ualioiirl 
community  ♦  •  •  iias  no  reaeeming  literary 
or  social  value  or  Importance  ..iid  goes  sub- 
stantially beyond  the  customary  limits  of 
candor  in  description  and  rcpresenUition  of 
Its  subject  matter  .aid  *  ■  •  judged  as  a 
whole  by  Georgia  statutory  standards  ■*  •  • 
is  obscene  •  •  •  Tne  bo.)k  is  filthy  and  dis- 
gusting. Further  description  is  not  necessary 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  sully  the  pages  of 
the  reported  opinions  of  this  court  with  it." 

The  publisher,  Corinth  Publioatlons,  Inc  , 
a  corporation  wholly  owned  by  Williair. 
Hamling.  once  told  investigating  law  enforce- 
ment officers  that  they  should  go  back  to 
chasing  spies  and  that  he  could  beat  them 
anj-where  in  the  United  States;  that  he  hired 
the  best  attorneys  and  that  one  of  these 
was  Abe  Fortas  in  'Washington,  who  could 
fix  any-thing  no  matter  who  was  in  power. 
He  further  boasted  that  he  had  paid  Portfis 
$11,000  to  get  his  mailing  permit  for  the  girlie 
magazine  "Rogue".  Ftortas'  law  flrm  had  in 
1957  filed  an  amicus  brief  on  behalf  of  Green- 
leaf  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  '"Rogue", 
urging  the  reversal  of  the  Roth  conviction. 
On  December  14,  1966,  Corinth  Publications, 


Inc  .  filed  Its  appeal  m  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  This  time  Hamling  had  a 
iie-.v  .atorney  His  ex-attorney  .Abe  Fortas 
had  been  appointed  to  the  bench  and  was 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  Ills  lormer  client"s 
claims. 

"Lust  Job"',  another  paperback  from  the 
same  publisher,  had  been  found  to  be  ob- 
scene by  ,1  12-member  Jury  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  and  its  dis- 
tributor. Books,  Inc  .  convicted  of  the  federal 
offense  of  sending  the  same  acrcxss  state  lines 
Into  M.issachusettB,  On  appeal,  the  3-judge 
Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit  agreed. 
Of  tlie  book  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
said : 

"The  pages  set  forth,  in  the  lorm  of  a 
novel,  a  tale  exclusively  devoted  to  the  sexual 
iKlventure  of  its  principal  cliaracters.  Adul- 
terers, seductions,  and  orgies  are  the  only 
evidence  of  importance  The  contacts  de- 
scrllied  include  not  only  .sexual  intercourse, 
Ijut  sodomy  and  other  jjerverslons  •  •  •. 
Iliere  was  adequate  evidence  in  the  text  of 
the  novel,  without  any  reference  to  the  cov- 
ers, to  warrant  a  factual  determination  that 
the  dominant  theme  of  the  book  taken  as  a 
wliole  .tppeals  to  a  prurient  interest  in  ,sex, 
that  the  book  is  patently  offensive  because 
it  affronts  contemporary  community  stand- 
•irds  relating  to  the  description  of  sexual 
matters,  and  that  the  material  is  utterly 
v.itliout   redeeming  social   importance.  ' 

Tlie  .ippeal  on  the  paperback  "Orgy  House" 
had  f-oine  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  There  a 
12-rneniber  Jury  m  Cincinnati  convicted 
Louis  Mazes  of  commercially  pcssessing  an 
obscene  ixwk.  "Orgy  House"."  in  violation  of 
the  Ohio  State  Obscenity  Statute.  .A  3-Judge 
Appellate  Court  agreed,  a.s  did  the  V-member 
Ohio  Stipreme  Court  in  a  unanimous  deci- 
sion. The  crime  took  place  in  November 
1962  Pour  years  later,  in  December  1966, 
Mazes  filed  his  appeal  with  tlie  Uiiit*d  States 
Supreme  Court 

The  lone  "publisher"  ca.se  before  the  Court 
was  Aday  and  Maxie  v.  United  Stales,  con- 
victed by  a  federal  Jury  m  Grand  Haplds, 
Michigan,  in  1963  of  sending  an  obscene 
p:i,perl>,tck  ixwk  entitled.  "Sex  Life  of  a  Cop" 
-icross  state  lines,  James  Jackson  Kilpatrlck 
in  his  book,  "The  ,S.mut  Peddler,<;^^  describes 
.Aday  as  an  ex-convlct  who  served  2:^  years 
in  .San  Quentin  from  April  1946  to  December 
1948.  on  a  conviction  for  pimping  and  pan- 
dering. Published  by  Aday  la  i960.  ".Sex  Life 
of  a  Cop^'  was  immediately  iield  to  be  ob- 
.-cene  in  a  trial  court  in  iviahoning  County. 
Ohio  There  Common  Pleas  Trial  Judge 
Maiden  in  a  3,000  word  outline  of  the  plot 
of  the  ijook: 

■"As  to  the  story,  it  is  difficult  to  purvey 
in  a  few  -.vords  the  sexual  orgies  had  by  tjh'e 
two  principal  characters  "  •  •.  Thirteen  out 
of  the  15  vividly  display  .icts  of  Illicit  sexual 
relations  with  various  women  of  the  com- 
niunity  including  the  mayor's  wife,  the  wife 
of  the  chief  of  police,  and  the  ludge's 
wife  •    •    •  •• 

In  agreeing  with  the  trial  Judge  the  Ma- 
honing County  Court  of  Aj.peols  said  in 
1962: 

"It  is  the  careful  considered  opinion  of 
this  court  that  this  book,  judged  by  the 
measuring  stick  of  the  Roth  case,  has  a  domi- 
nant theme  of  tlie  material  taken  as  a  whole, 
applying  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards, which  appeals  to  the  prurient  interest. 
We  cannot  see  how  any  other  conclusion  can 
be  drawn  after  reading  the  book  •    •   •." 

The  Ohio  Supreme  Court  denied  a  hear- 
ing, but  the  publisher  elected  not  to  take 
the  case  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
at  that  time. 

In  California  where  the  book  was  pub- 
lished, the  State  Supreme  Court  had  the 
same  opinion  of  the  book.  In  1961,  the  court 
unanimously  held  that  there  was  probable 
cause  to  believe  it  obscene,  and  again,  in 
1964,  refused  to  overrule  an  indictment 
against    Aday   based    upon   his   distribution 
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of  the  same  book  The  California  proeecutor 
suspended  prosecution  of  that  case,  as  did 
at  least  ten  .ither  Jurisdictions  in  the  United 
States,  awaitlni;  the  outcome  of  the  appeal 
on  Aday  and  Maxle  on  the  federal  convic- 
tion On  appeal.  Circuit  J\id«e  O'Sulllvan  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  speaking  for 
the  3-]udge  court   said 

Our  'ask  18  lightened  by  our  view  that  the 
challenged  book  is  by  any  standard  obscene. 
It  was  inevitable  that  in  todays  bold  and 
floTirlshlnif  business  of  pornography  there 
would  come  aloni?  a  writing  so  bad  that  no 
amount  of  sophisticated  dialectics  could  ab- 
solve 1"  from  rliisslflcatlon  ,is  'hard  core'. 
Such  IS  the  book  we  deal  with 

"The  147  pages  of  the  alleged  novel  are 
generously  faithful  to  the  promise  of  the 
blurb  Without  palliating  interruption  the 
story  moves  quickly  from  one  sexual  en- 
counter to  another  So  numerous  are  these 
events  that  even  the  practiced  skill  of  the 
author  runs  out  of  fresh  imagery  and  dully 
repeats  his  supply  of  dreary  adjectives  The 
chief  actors  are  a  police  sergeant  and  his 
fellow  occupant  of  the  approprlatelv-n.imed 
prowl  car  These  ofBcers.  except  for  some 
needed  rest  from  their  amours,  devote  most 
uf  tlviir  ')n-duty  and  vifT-duty  hours  to  suc- 
cessful sex  encounters  with  whatever  .'em- 
ales  come  within  their  view  Their  conquests 
range  from  a  virgin  to  a  «100  prostitute 
The  wives  of  the  chief  of  police  /md  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  the  new  female  police 
dispatcher  friendly  waitresses,  two  nurses 
who  promptly  take  off  their  clothes  when 
the  busy  offlcers  otherwise  unheralded. 
climb  through  their  open  window,  a 
drunken  society*  lady  who  is  first  rescued 
from  a  corner  lamp  post  and  then  raped  in 
'he  back  seat  of  the  prowl  car.  and  .i  mis- 
cellany of  other  willing  ladles  make  up  the 
cast.  Every  female  identified  in  the  story  Is 
easy  prey  for  the  ijitBcers  With  their  hus- 
bands away,  some  married  ladles  gain  the 
officers'  sexual  .services  by  false  night  calls 
to  the  police  dispatcher  ■Complaining  of  a 
prowler  Chivalrous  response  by  the  prowl 
car  Is  rewarded  by  amorous  reception.  Even 
the  wife  of  his  fellow  officer  Is  not  "ver- 
looked  by  Sergeant  Thorne  The  drama  con- 
cludes wltn  I  smashing  denouncement  when 
the  sergeant  discovers,  as  an  eyewitness,  his 
'iwned  be  ov»d  .\ilce  has  been  enjoying  his 
outrankea  pr   wl  rir  pa.s    .tferlniis   •    •    • 

"We  cannot  believe  that  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment's great  guarantees  ot  freedom  'if  ex- 
pression can  be  elastlclved  to  embrace  'Sex 
Life  Lif  a  Cop'  We  conclude  this  part  of  nir 
opinion  with  imitotlon  of  the  wise  and  -ime- 
savlng  succinctness  employed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Potter  Stewart  •  •  •  may  we  then,  exercis- 
ing the  common  sense  which  we  like  'o  think 
is  a  mark  of  today's  federal  'ndges,  say  that 
we  know  hard-core  pornography  when  we  see 
It,  and    Sex  Life  of  a  Cop'  Is  just  that." 

A  group  of  nudist  magazines,  107  In  all, 
^,,r,.  hrTrre  1:ip  Court  huvine  he'>n  sf-lzed 
by  police  on  a  search  warrant  in  the  arrest 
of  Rosenblo<im  m  Richmond,  Va  .  for  selling 
a  nudist  magazine  'Soils"  In  violation  of  the 
state  obscenity  statute.  The  magazine  which 
was  purchased  and  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  charge  was  printed  entirely  In  German. 
Rosenbloom  was  convicted  In  the  Richmond 
police  court  and  on  appeal,  retried  In  the 
Hustings  Court  where  the  trial  Judge  charac- 
terized the  defendants  arguments  that  the 
magazines  were  designed  to  foster  the  emo- 
tional benefits  to  be  obtained  from  nudism 
as  "so  much  manure  and  so  little  erass"  On 
.ippeal.  --he  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Vir- 
ginia refused  to  upset  the  conviction,  hold- 
ing the  trial  Judge's  ruling  to  be  "plainly 
right' 

One  other  girlie  mag.azlne  was  before  the 
Court  as  an  exhibit  In  a  New  'Vork  c.ise  in- 
volving the  Special  New  York  Minors 
Statute,  Section  484(1)  and  a  sale  of  *he 
girlie  magazine  "Candid"  to  a  17-vear-old 
minor  Tannenbaum.  the  retailer,  was  con- 
victed m  the  trial  court  and  the  New  York 


Court  of  Appeals  iipheld  the  conviction  on 
the  minora  statute  whlcli  tested  that  ma- 
terial by  Its  appeal  t<->  the  minor  rather  than 
the   average   person 

The  last  two  cases.  Landau  v  Fording,  a 
Calltornla  case,  and  New  York  v  Jacobs  and 
Mekas.  a  New  York  case.  Involved  two  home- 
made 16  mm.  so-called  underground"  illms, 
Un  Chant  DAmour"  and  Flaming  Crea- 
tures" Threatened  with  arrest  If  he  showed 
the  rtlm  'Un  Chant  D'Amour"  on  the 
Berkelev  campus.  Landau  brought  a  declara- 
tory judgment  in  the  California  Superior 
Court  to  have  the  30-mlnute  him  declared 
to  be  protected  material 

After  full  trial  on  the  merits.  .Alameda 
Superior  Court  Judge  Phillips  held  the  tUm 
to  be  hard-core  pi  rnography.  .\  :<-judge  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeal  agreed,  describing  the 
lUin  as  follows   in   its  opinion 

Un  Chant  D'Amour"  Is  a  16  mm  silent 
lUm  of  about  W  minutes'  duration,  made  In 
the  style  of  the  short  silent  Illms  of  the 
I920's  and  apparently  and  deliberately  am- 
t)lgucius   •    •    • 

"Tlie  setting  Is  an  unnamed  prison  cell 
block  in  an  unnuuied  place  The  principal 
characters  are  a  gu.ird  and  four  prisoners 
At  the  outeet.  the  guard  Is  walking  outside 
The  prUoM  walls  Each  prisoner  Is  alone  In 
his  cell,  engaged  in  various  acts  of  self  love 
and  masturbation  The  prisoners  are  also 
shown  communicailnK  with  each  other  by 
kiujcklng  on  the  walls  and  by  the  passage 
of  a  straw  through  a  hole  In  the  thick  wall 
between  the  cells,  and  the  blowing  of  smoke 
through  a  straw  Two  of  the  prisoners  are 
clearly  involved  in  a  homosexual  relation- 
ship The  guard  in  the  course  of  his  duties 
lixika  Into  each  of  the  Individual  cells 
through  peep  holes  and  observes  the  prison- 
ers rhelr  acts  ol  sexual  perversion  .md  par- 
tic'iliiriy  the  conduct  ol  one  hairy-chested 
prisoner  arouses  the  guard's  voyeurlstlcs  and 
latent  homosexual  tendencies  The  lilm 
reaches  .»  climactic  ending  In  a  sadl.stlc 
meeting  of  the  halry-chesled  prisoner  by  the 
Ugolacnlc  guard  In  the  last  scene  the  juard 
13  .igaln  walking  outside  the  prison  wall 

"In  the  last  half  of  the  film,  the  realistic 
scenes  in  the  prison  .ire  interspersed  with 
three  series  of  brief  recurring  fantasy  scenes 
that  may  or  may  not  be  the  fantasy  ol  some 
or  only  one  of  the  characters.  In  the  flnal 
series,  two  hands  emerge  irom  their  indi- 
vidual barred  cell  windows  and  one  har.d 
attempt*  unsuccessfully  to  throw  a  garland 
of  tlo'A-iTs  to  the  .:!her.  T'-Aard  "he  t-nd  of 
the  aim.  the  garland  Is  caught.  In  the  sec- 
ond series  ot  funtaiy  scenes  (most  likely 
•h'.»se  of  one  or  ixith  "t  the  prisoners  who 
are  homosexually  involved  with  each  other), 
the  prisoners  are  playsng  together  :n  a  ro- 
mantic sunlit  wixHl.  Dunng  the  third  series 
imoet  Ukely  those  of  the  guard  during  the 
beating),  two  male  heads  .ire  seen  passion- 
ately kissing;  two  male  torsos  appear  in  vari- 
ous positions  depleting  fellatio,  sodomy,  and 
oral  copulation.  The  fantasy  scenes  increase 
m  intensity  during  the  film.  At  several 
points,  the  fantasy  txnci  the  reality  .ippear 
to  merge;  for  example,  in  one  scene,  a  pris- 
oner puts  on  his  jacket;  he  is  next  seen 
we-anng  the  Jacket  in  the  sentimental  woods 
fantasy.  The  p<jrtrayals  of  sexual  perversion 
.«"cupy  in  excess  of  half  of  the  footage  of  the 
film  •  •  •  as  Mr  Justice  Stewart  noted  in 
Jacobellls  •  *  •  hard-core  pornogr.iphv  •  •  • 
is  hard  to  denne  but  he  "knew  it  when  I 
see  It  ■  We  think  we  have  seen  it  in  'Un 
Chant  D'Amour'  It  Is  nothing  more  than 
hard-core  pornography  and  should  be 
banned  "' 

The  California  Supreme  Court  refused  a 
petition  for  a  htaring  in  that  court  by  a 
4-3  decision,  with  Justices  Tobrlner.  Peters 
.ind  Mosk  dissenting. 

In  the  New  York  case.  Jacobs  and  Mekas 

were   convicted    by   a   3-Judge   trial   court   In 

New    York    County    for   exhibiting    the   film 

Fl.imlng  Creatures"  in  violation  of  the  state 

obscenity  statute   The  home-made  aim.  pro- 


duced by  Jack  Smith,  has  gained  a  notorious 

reputation  for  its  homosexual  content  rhe 
40-mlnute  lilm  presents  five  unrelated,  badlv 
filmed  .sequences,  which  are  studded  "with 
sexual  symbolisms  AmapKsla  and  other  re- 
cordings are  heard  as  background  music.  In- 
cluded in  the  tirst  .sequence  of  17  minutes  is 
a  m<iss  rape  scene  involving  two  females  and 
many  males,  which  lasts  for  7  minutes,  show- 
ing the  female  pubic  area,  the  male  penis, 
males  ni.ussagmg  the  female  vagina  and 
breasts,  cunnlllngus.  masturbation  of  tlie 
male  organ,  and  other  sexual  symbolisms 
Rie  second  sequence  which  lasts  approxi- 
mately tiiree  minutes  shows  lesbian  activity 
between  two  women  The  third  sequence, 
about  7  minutes  In  duratujn  shows  homosex- 
ual acts  between  a  man  dressed  as  a  female, 
who  t-mergcs  from  a  casket,  and  other  males, 
includliig  masturbation  of  the  visible  m^\<' 
organ.  The  fourth  and  fifth  scenes  show 
homosiexuals  dancing  togetlier  and  other  di.>- 
connected  erotic  activity,  such  a.s  massaglr.t' 
the  female  breiusts  and  group  sexual  actn- 
ity.  Jacobs  and  .\Iekas  were  found  guilf. 
by  the  trial  court  and  .sentenced  to  60  d.iy- 
in  the  New  York  City  workhouse,  but  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence  was  suspended  Tl.r 
Appellate  Court  In  New  York  refused  to  re- 
verse the  conrtctlon 

VII      Tlir     HIGH     COl'RT  S     BlIINGS     O.N      MAV     B 
1967,    AND    Jl'NE    12,     lb67 

Expectations  were  high  on  October  10. 
li(66.  as  attorneys  for  the  people  and  CDI, 
louusel.  .ts  lunicus  curiae,  climbed  the  42 
marble  steps  of  the  United  States  Supren.. 
Court  building  .md  headed  for  the  bron/.- 
doors  which  offered  admission  to  the  lower- 
ing edihce  ..nd  e>ral  arguments  m  the  Rec- 
rup.  .Austin  and  Gent  cases  Behind  the 
people  were  10  years  ••f  unremitted  toll  aim 
outstanding  suix^ess  in  'Jie  local  communi- 
ties and  courtrooms— years  In  which  the 
communities  had.  by  their  courtroom  ver- 
ulcts,  indicated  .t  high  standard  of  pub!:- 
muirals.  and  complete  disapproval  for  tl.  ■ 
rising  tide  of  obscenity  which  wi'-s  floodii.  • 
the  Nation,  Not  only  iiad  the  26  obscenlt. 
verdU'.s  which  were  awaiting  declsio:. 
cleiired  all  legal  hurdles  in  the  state  court- 
but  the  26  represented  only  a  sampling  •■•: 
the  total  number  ol  such  community  vic- 
tories in  recent  years,  most  of  which  liau 
never  been  .ippealed. 

The  subject  matter  which  was  licfore  th? 
Court  was  unquestionably  smut — '20  ^x  pa- 
perbacks.  8  girlie  strip-tease  films,  hundreo. 
of  prurient  photos  of  females  in  provocati.r 
poses,  bondage  materials,  girlie  and  nual^t 
magazines— all  of  it  inaten.-il  which  degradei. 
the  sex  function.  Out  of  the  p;ist.  one  co\:.'. 
hear  the  voice  of  Justice  John  Marsha. 
Harlan,  speaking  in  his  opinion  in  the  Ko; 
tase: 

"The  state  can  reasonably  draw  the  Infer- 
ence that  over  a  long  j)eriod  of  time  the  in- 
discriminate dissemination  of  materials,  tl.o 
e.s.sential  character   of   'A-hlch   Is   to  degrade 
.sex,    will    have   an   eroding   effect   on   mor,: 
..landards   •    •    •.  Since  the  domain  of  sex- 
ual  morality    Is    preeminently   .i   matter   ■ 
state  concern,  this  Court  should  be  slow  t 
interfere  with  stale  legislation  calculated  '.o 
protect  that  morality   *    •    "    ' 

In  the  more  distant  annals  of  hlstorv 
could  i>e  heard  the  arguments  m  the  Hou.-e 
of  Ixirds  in  Curl's  caie,  which  first  estab- 
lished the  obscenity  crime: 

'  .As  to  morality,  destroying  that  is  cii- 
stroylng  the  pea<.e  uf  government,  for  g(j' - 
ernment  Is  no  more  than  public  order,  whlcn 
Is  morality  •  •  •  the  court  Is  the  custos 
riiores  i>f   t.he  King's  subjects   •    •    •" 

These  nine  men  In  black  robes  were  ti-^ 
custodians  of  our  public  morality.  As  t!" 
English  high  court  had  checked  the  liU't  '• 
tow-ard  hedonism  m  1688,  so  in  the  year  li*  o 
It  appeared  .as  though  history  were  to  repe.  ; 
itself.  Only  last  term  the  Court  had  upheU: 
MLshkln's  Jail  sentence  of  three  years  .ii  ' 
Glnzburg's  term  of  five  years  and  had  re- 
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fused  to  consider  the  obscenity  ruling  In  the 
three  c.'ises  which  were  being  argued. 

During  arguments,  Justices  Black  and 
Stewart  attempted  to  expand  the  Issues. 
Justice  Stewart  inquired  whether  the  Ken- 
tucky case  should  not  be  reversed  for  failure 
of  the  trial  oiurt  to  Instruct  the  Jury  prop- 
erly on  the  issue  of  obscenity.  In  respond- 
ing. Kentucky  Attorney  General  John 
Browning  advised  the  Coiu-t  that,  because  of 
the  Court's  Initial  ruling  against  the  defend- 
ants on  that  issue,  the  state  had  not  taken 
time  to  brief  and  was  not  prepared  to  argue 
other  issues,  whereupon  Justice  Clark  re- 
minded the  justices  that,  by  virtue  of  the 
Court's  i)rlor  ruling,  it  must  l>e  assumed 
that  the  subject  matter  was  obscene.  No 
member  of  the  Court  bothered  to  reply  to 
Justice  Clark's  statement,  nor  was  the  ob- 
scenity issue  inquired  Into  thereafter. 

.At  the  close  of  the  oral  arguments,  the 
parties  submitted  their  cases  on  the  Issue 
of  scienter,  I  c  knowledge  that  the  mate- 
rial was  oljscene.  and  withdrew  to  await  the 
Court's  action  which  was  expected  within  a 
few  months.  Of  the  13  cases  argued  In  the 
past  10  years,  six  had  been  handed  down  two 
months  after  oral  arguments,  five  had  taken 
three  months,  and  two  had  taken  four 
months.  Tlie  two  months  c>f  waiting 
.stretched  Into  four,  then  live,  then  six,  and 
linallv  I'U  May  8th.  seven  months  after 
iTgument.  the  Cotirt  handed  down  its  de- 
cislor.  Ill  the  three  cases  a  decision  which 
reversed  its  initial  ruling  on  the  obscenity 
issue  i.nd  completely  Ignored  the  only  Issue 
as  to  which  It  had  asked  for  briefing  and 
argument. 

Tlie  arbitrary  nature  of  the  Court's  action 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  One  year  earlier 
.•-IX  members  of  the  Court  had  entertained 
no  difficulty  In  finding  the  subject  matter 
7iot  to  be  cons-titutlonally  protected.  Then, 
after  finding  themselves  unable  to  agree  on 
the  only  issue  .nreued — and  seven  months  Is 
an  pxtraordin.iry  long  period  of  time  for  the 
Court  to  debate  any  issue — the  mnjorlty 
changed  its  mind,  as  if  controlled  by  the  flip 
of  a  coin.  Without  asking  for  argument  on 
the  obscenity  issue  from  the  people,  the 
Court  .said: 

"The  Court  originally  limited  review  In 
these  cases  to  certain  particularized  ques- 
tions, upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  mate- 
rial involved  :n  each  case  was  of  a  character 
described  as  obscene  in  the  constitutional 
sense'  •  •  •  but  we  have  concluded  that 
the  hyixithesis  upon  which  the  Court  orig- 
inally proceeded  was  Invalid,  and  accordingly 
that  the  cases  can  and  should  be  decided  upon 
a  common  .in(i  controlling  fundamental  con- 
.stltutlonal  basis   •    *    •." 

Justices  Harlan  and  Clark  took  issue  with 
the  Court's  attitude.  In  a  strong  dissent 
those  Justices  said: 

"Tlie  Catirt  disposes  of  the  cases  on  the 
Issue  that  v.as  deliberately  excluded  from 
review,  and  refuses  to  pass  on  the  questions 
that  brought  'he  cases  here. 

"In  my  opinion  these  dispositions  do  not 
reflect  well  on  the  processes  of  the  Court, 
and  I  'hlnk  the  issues  for  which  the  cases 
were  taken  -l-.ould  be  decided.  Falling  that.  I 
prefer  to  cast  my  vote  to  dismiss  the  wTlts 
in  Redrup  .nd  .Austin  as  Improvldently 
^ranted  ..nd.  In  the  circumstances,  to  dis- 
miss the  .i[:pea;  m  Gent  for  lack  of  a 
substantial  federal  question." 

In  ii."!  .'■hort  opinion  of  less  than  600  words, 
the  majorltv  of  seven  dlsptosed  of  the  three 
cases,  r.i-drvp  ■:.  Ajtstin.  Involving  the  paper- 
back books.  'Shame  Acent"  and  "Lust  Pool," 
which  the  New  York  Judiciary  had  held  to  be 
hard-core  pornography — reversed.  Austin  v. 
Ky..  Involvinc  the  glrile  magazines,  "Spree" 
ind  "High  Heels."  "which  two  Kentucky  Juries 
>nd  the  Ken'Ucky  Judiciary  had  ruled  ob- 
scene under  the  Kentucky  statutes — reversed. 
Grni  v.  .irkansas.  involving  the  girlie  maga- 
lines.  "Gent."  "Swani."  "Modem  Man," 
"Bachelor."  "Cavalcade,"  "Gentlemen."  "Ace" 
and  "Sir."  "which  an  .Arkansas  Jury,  the  trial 


court,  and  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  had 
ruled  unacceptable  to  Arkansas  .'-landards 
of  public  morality— rcrer.'icti. 

As  the  Judgments  were  being  Eounded, 
the  people's  attorneys  could  not  help  looking 
In  wonderment  to  the  panel  carved  in  marble 
on  the  west  wall — "Justice"  with  winged 
figures  ol  "Divine  Inspiration."  flanked  by 
"Truth"  and  "Wisdom."  On  the  right  were 
"Powers  of  Evil."  "Corruption."  "Slander," 
"Deceit"  and  "Despotic  Powers"  and  on  the 
left  were  groups  symbolizing  Powers  of 
Good,"  "Defense  of  Virtue."  Charity.' 
"Peace."  "Harmony"  and  "Security.  " 

As  the  opinion  was  read  aloud  these  fa- 
miliar with  the  Court  transcripts  and  the 
subject  matter  In  the  three  cases  were  over- 
whelmed by  an  atmosphere  of  Irony  as  they 
examined  the  surroundings — the  echoing 
marble  hall,  the  elegant  m.ihogany  furnish- 
ings harmonizing  with  the  red  velour  hang- 
ings and  the  sienna  lints  of  the  Italian 
marble  columns — the  tourists  sitting  in  rev- 
erent silence  or  walking  on  tiptoe,  whispering 
to  each  other,  as  though  they  were  in  a  ca- 
thedral— the  mystique  which  clothed  the 
nine  Justices  with  an  air  (jf  .Solomonic 
wisdom. 

.As  the  seven  justices  put  their  individual 
stamp  of  approval  of  the  commercial  depic- 
tions of  sex  orgies  and  degradation  in  "Lust 
Pool"  and  "Shame  Agent"  and  the  voyeuristic 
portrayals  in  "High  Heels"  and  'Spree." 
silencing  the  objecting  voices  of  the  jury 
verdicts  and  State  court  proi.otincements. 
CDL  attorneys  could  not  help  bu'"  question 
whether  the  Court  itself  was  not  operating 
under  a  double  standard  of  conduct.  Rule  40 
of  the  Revised  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  governing  conduct  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  established 
by  the  Justices  themselves,  stood  cut  like  a 
sore  thumb. 

"Briefs  must  be  free  from  •  •  •  scandalous 
matter.  (Those)  not  complying  may  be  dis- 
regarded and  stricken  by  the  Court  " 

Those  who  sought  for  hidden  meaning  in 
the  three  cases  were  made  aware  of  the 
futility  of  that  search  by  the  Court's  further 
pronouncement  In  the  23  other  cases  five 
weeks  later.  Keney  v.  N.Y..  involving  the 
paperback  books,  "Lust  School".  "Lust  Web" 
and  "Sin  Servant",  which  the  New  York  Ju- 
diciary had  called  hard-core  pornography — 
reversed;  Freedman,  Involving  9  bondage 
books,  which  the  New  York  Judiciary  had 
held  to  be  hard-core  pornography — reversed: 
Sheperd  v.  N.Y..  Lcuns  v.  .V.Y.,  Bloomberg  v. 
N.Y..  Involving  three  bondage  books  and 
nude  photos  of  females  In  provocative  poses, 
which  the  New  York  Judiciary  had  held  to 
be  hard-core  pornography — rrrrr'sed:  Avav- 
sino  V.  N.Y.,  Sessa  v.  .V.V..  Strombelline  v. 
N.Y.,  Gaggi  v.  N.Y..  and  Costama  v.  N.Y.. 
Involving  one  bondage  book  and  several 
hundred  nude  photos  of  females  in  provoca- 
tive poses,  which  the  New  York  judiciary 
had  held  to  be  hard-core  pornography— rc- 
rersed,-  N.Y.  v.  Cobcrf,  involving  three  girlie 
strip-tease  films,  which  the  New  York  court 
had  held  to  be  hard-core  pornography — re- 
versed; Rattier  v.  Calif.,  Involving  a  girlie 
strip-tease  film,  entitled,  "Honey  Bee",  which 
a  California  Jury  and  the  California  appellate 
system  had  held  to  be  hard-core  pornog- 
raphy— reversed:  Shackman  v  Calif.,  involv- 
ing the  girlie  strip-tease  films  "D-15".  "0-7" 
and  "0-12".  which  p.  Los  Angeles  jury,  a  fed- 
oral  district  Judge,  and  the  California  ap- 
pellate system  had  held  to  be  hard-core 
pornography — reversed:  Quantity  fit  Books  v. 
Kansas,  involving  11  paperback  books,  which 
the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  had  held  to  be 
hard-core  pornography — reversed:  Corinth 
Publications  v.  Georgia,  involving  the  paper- 
back book  "Sin  Whisper",  "which  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  had  ruled  to  be  obscene — 
reversed;  Books,  Inc.  v.  U.S.,  involving  the 
paperback  book  "Lust  Job",  which  a  federal 
jury  and  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  had  held  to  be  obscene — 
reversed:  Aduv  and  Maiie  v.  U.S.,  Involving 


the  paperback  book  "Sex  Life  of  a  Cop" 
which  a  Grand  Rapids  federal  jury  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
had  held  to  be  hard-core  pornography— re- 
vcr^ccl :  Ru.ienbloom  v.  Va  ,  involving  a  Ger- 
man nudist  magazine.  "Soils",  which  the  Vir- 
ginia judiciary  held  to  be  obscene-  rcrcrscd,- 
Mazex  v.  Ohio.  Involving  the  paperback 
book  "Orgy  Club",  which  a  Cincinnati  jury 
and  the  Ohio  Judiciary  had  held  to  be  ob- 
.scene — reversed. 

In  Nfw  York  v.  Jaeobs.  the  Court  refu.sed 
lu  render  a  judgment  on  the  homemade 
16  mm.  film  "Flaming  Creatures",  which  de- 
picted a  7-minute  rape  scene  and  other 
sexual  deviate  acts  In  Tannenbaum  v.  JV.V., 
the  Court  refused  to  pass  upon  a  !.>w  York 
statute  imposing  ub.solute  liability  where 
L'irlle  magazines  were  sold  to  minors  The 
Court  termed  both  cases  moot 

Only  in  Landau  v.  Fording  did  the  Court 
iiph.olci  an  obscenity  determination,  and  that 
by  a  5-4  decision— In  that  case  a  16  mm  film, 
■'Un  Chant  D'Amour".  no  scenes  of  which  ap- 
]iroached  the  offenslveness  of  "Flaming 
Creatures''.  In  Wcnsler  v.  Pitches,  the  only 
other  obscenity  determination  left  un- 
touched, the  Court  by  u  C  3  decision,  refused 
!o  millify  the  30-day  jail  sentence  of  Wenzler 
for  selling  the  8  mm  girlie  strip-tease  film 
"First  Fling"  at  the  Oaks  Theater  in  Pasa- 
dena. Calif.  "First  Fling"  did  not  approach 
"0-7"  or    '0-12"  in  degree  of  offenslveness. 

Thtis.  in  June  1967.  the  curtain  rang  down 
on  the  performance  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  during  the  1966  October  term. 
By  tlicir  action  the  commtinlty  standards  of 
13  st.'^tes  were  up.^et  Contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Constitution,  eight  jury 
(iptermlnatlons  relating  to  the  determination 
of  contemporary  community  standards  were 
■  re-examined"  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court — and  by  that  Cotirt  reversed 

There  are  certain  facets  concerning  the 
Redrup-.Austln-Gent  opinion,  the  decision  in 
thf.se  26  ca.ses.  and  the  manner  of  arriving  at 
them  which  deserve  further  comment: 

First.  The  600-word  Redrup-Austln-Gent 
opinion  was  the  only  written  opinion  ren- 
dered by  the  Court.  Its  rationale  was  the  only 
reasoning  offered  to  govern  the  entire  26 
decisions 

Secoiid.  Not  only  did  the  Court  renege  tipon 
its  original  ruling  which  a.ssumed  that  the 
materials  Involved  In  each  case  were  obscene, 
but  the  opinion  announcing  the  same  was 
unsigned. 

Tliird.  In  the  Redrup-.Austln-Gent  opinion, 
no  more  than  three  justices  could  find  agree- 
ment In  their  reasoning — the  Redrup-Austln- 
Gent  decision  is  what  Is  known  as  a  no-clear 
majority  decision — one  which  governs  the  re- 
sult but  sets  no  precedence.  Black  and  Dou- 
glas restated  their  position  that  a  state  could 
not  suppress  obscene  writings:  Stewart  held 
to  the  view  that  ('hly  hard-core  pornography 
could  be  proscribed;  Brennan,  Fortas  and 
Warren  adhered  to  their  view  that  there  were 
ihree  independent  tests  which  must 
"coalesce"  and  Justice  White  retained  his 
view  that  the  ".social  value"  test  was  not  an 
independent  factor. 

FovrHi.  The  Court  in  Its  opinion  did  not 
discuss  the  nature  of  the  materials  (r  the 
circumstances  surrounding  their  dls.semlna- 
tlon.  In  ihe  v,Tittpn  opinion  m  Redrup- 
.Austin-Genr.  nothing  was  said  as  the  con- 
tent of  "Lust  Pool"  or  "Shame  Agent",  or 
"  .Spree"  or  "High  Keels",  or  the  eight  crlrlle 
magazines  in  the  Arkansas  case.  The  Court 
referred  to  them  only  ;.s  "paperback"  books 
and  'magazines".  Nor  did  the  Court  report 
the  evi.entlary  facts  ijresented  in  the  record 
m  each  ca.se,  or  point  to  any  Item  of  re- 
deeming social  importance.  The  Court's  only 
comnient  was: 

•  Whichever  of  the.se  constitutional  views 
Is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case  before 
us,  it  is  clear  that  the  Judgments  cannot 
stand." 

In  the  23  other  decisions  rendered  five 
weeks  later,  nothing  whatsoever  "was  said  of 
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the  subject  matter  -.here  involved,  or  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  dissemination 
of  the  materials  The  Court  merely  clt^  the 
Redrup-Austm-C3«nt  decision. 

Fif'.n.  Not  only  were  the  majority  of  seven 
not  m  agreement  on  the  rationale  of  Redrup- 
Austin-Oent.  but  they  were  also  in  disagree- 
ment in  the  application  of  the  divergent  t«8ts 
to  specir.c  materials,  the  voting  In  the  in- 
dividual ^ases  ranged  from  8-1  and  3-4  in 
one  direction  U)  5-4  in  the  other  direction 

Sixth.  Even  -.hose  who  were  In  agreement 
as  to  the  teat  to  be  applied  upon  review,  did 
not  arrue  at  the  same  result  In  their  per- 
sonal application  oi  the  test  Presumably 
Warren.  Fortas  and  Brennan  were  in  agree- 
ment that  the  three  separate"  test  must 
•coalesce  ■  Yet  In  the  girlie  strip-tease  tllm 
cases.  Fortas  thought  the  fllms  not  obscene, 
whereas  Brennan  and  Warren  thought  other- 
wise, m  -ihe  girlie  photo  cases  Brennan  and 
Portas  thought  them  not  obscene,  whereas 
Warren  thought  otherwise,  in  the  paperback 
booli  cases  Warren  voted  :o  set  them  for 
argument  whereas  Fortas  and  Brennan  vot«d 
for  reversal,  e.xcept  that  In  the  paperback 
•publisher"  case  Involving,  "Sex  Life  of  a 
Cop"  Warren  and  Brennan  voted  to  remand 
for  reconsideration  as  to  the  test  involved. 
whereas  Fortas  voted  for  reversal  on  the 
ground'  that  it  was  not  obscene 

Seventh  The  Individual  Judgments  of  the 
separate  justices  were  not  consistent  Bren- 
nan. who  thougnt  the  girlie  strip-tease 
movies  to  be  ob-sceiic.  was  )!  the  opinion  that 
slUl  photos  of  the  same  type  of  action,  that 
13.  photiia  focusing  on  the  vagina  or  backside. 
suggesUng  Invitations  to  intercourse  or 
sodomy-  were  not  obscene  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  who  thought  the  materials  m  Roth. 
Glnzburg  and  Mlshklii  were  obscene.  In  look- 
ing at  the  same  type  of  materials  in  Austin. 
Keney.  Redrup.  Gent,  and  Freetlman,  could 
not  see  the  similarity  nor  did  he  come  by  the 
same  result  Warren,  who  castigated  the  At- 
torney General  of  Kansas  In  1964  for  employ- 
ing the  injunctive  device  and  exorted  him 
to  prosecute  criminally  voted  u>  reverse 
cnminai  convictions  m  Redup.  Austin. 
Keney.  and  Preedman.  In  Jacobellls  Chief 
Justice  Warren  said  community  standards 
meant  "local"  community  standards  ;iad  the 
communities  throughout  the  United  .States 
were  dlverslhed"  and  that  the  .Supreme 
Court  should  respect  the  lower  courts  deter- 
mination, yet  he  Ignored  jury  verdicts  in 
.\u3tln,  Keney.  Geut  and  Aday  In  the  Mlsh- 
kl:i  case  In  1966,  six  justices  voted  to  affirm, 
yet  in  F*reedman  v  N.Y  ,  dealing  with  almost 
identlca.  subject  matter  i  sadistic  and  mas- 
ochistic magazines)  Ave  of  those  six  Justices 
voted  to  reverse 

Eighth.  While  the  Court  voted  the  under- 
ground tUm  "Un  Chant  D'Amour"  obscene 
6-4,  the  same  majority  of  five  unable  'u  get 
together  oii  a  lower  grade  film.  Flaming 
Creatures",  which  depicted  a  7-mlnute  rape 
scene,  .lets  of  oral  Intercourse,  londllnjs  of 
the  female  vagina  .md  breasts,  masturbation 
of  the  visible  penis,  and  the  like,  some  of 
which  were  suggested  but  never  shown  In 
the  aim.  'Vn  Chant  D.\mour"  The  Court 
held  the  Issues  In  that  vase  moot",  to  avoid 
a  decision. 

VIII.  CONLLLSION      MAKING  USE  OP  THE     CHECKS 
AND    balances"    in    OCR    CONSTITUTION 

Having  placed  before  the  view  of  this  audi- 
ence the  underlying  historical  facts  in  this 
cross-section  of  obscenity  cases,  we  ask  the 
question,  "Where  do  you  think  the  difficulty 
lies  111  this  N.itloiis  growing  obscenity  prob- 
lem'" .At  the  outset  we  laid  claim  to  an 
understanding  >f  the  source  nf  the  problem 
The  history  of  these  26  decisions  Is  clear 
proof  to  us  that  the  root  of  this  Nation's 
problem  1.")  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

While  the  docimientatlon  appearing  In  this 
film  may  .startle  the  casual  observer,  It  has 
'.es6  of  th»  shock  impact  to  those  who  have 
followed  closely  the  High  Court's  actions  in 


recent  years,  for  a  "silent"  revolution  Is 
being  Wiigetl  In  that  arenn.  not  only  in  the 
obscemty  area,  but  in  other  areas  of  the  law 
as  well.  Not  all  revolutions  are  fought  with 
guns.  Playing  the  role  of  re\oluUonarle8 
are  certain  Justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 

In  a  continuous  line  of  decisions  dating 
back  more  than  10  years,  the  nK>dern  court 
has  steered  a  course  which  has  been  indel- 
ibly marked  by  an  abandonment  of  Hxed 
principles  In  this  brief  span  of  years,  laws 
dealing  wlUi  tJie  control  of  Communistic  ac- 
tivities, laws  involving  the  rights  of  crtinlu- 
als,  such  iis  search  .ind  seizure,  the  privilege 
against  self-incriminiitlon  and  a  defend- 
ant s  right  to  counsel,  reapportionment, 
free  speech  and  a  multitude  of  other  major 
issues  have  t>een  re-exiunlned  by  the  Court. 
The  reeult  nas  been  an  uprooting  of  long 
and  well-established  principle*  with  a  re- 
placement by  doctrine  which  experience  has 
Uiught  us  is  dangerous,  and  which  often 
doe«  not  comport  with  the  tenor  of  our 
times  In  all  of  these  oases,  tlie  Court's  dl- 
re<*tlon  luus  been  away  from  self-govern- 
ment and  toward  a  concentration  of  power 
in  the  federal  judiciary 

In  an  unprecedented  petition  to  the  Jtis- 
•ices  of  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court, 
Uie  luth  Annual  Conierence  of  the  State 
Ciuef  Justices  went  on  record  9  years  ago 
.IS  urging  the  Court  to  amend  their  ways  and 
exercl&e  judicial  restraint  The  revolutionary 
bent  of  the  Court  has  been  the  subject  of 
continuing  criticism  by  the  .American  Bar 
.\sj.ociation.  the  Ginernors  Conference,  the 
National  .Association  of  .Attorneys  General 
and  others  Unlortunately  the  urging  of 
these  high  state  officers  has  gone  unheeded. 
What  you  have  witnessed  is  not  new — If 
the  reality  of  the  situation  comes  through 
more  clearly  it  is  only  because  the  layman 
needs  no  legal  training  to  come  by  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  ;he  cmunon  rnerence — 
the  contemporary  community  standards.  Un- 
like the  prayer  decision,  the  cases  involving 
the  rights  of  criminals,  the  Communist  con- 
trol legislation  case  and  the  other  issues 
which  have  been  shrouded  In  semantics  and 
surrounded  by  legal  debate,  the  average  citi- 
zen needs  no  legal  interpretation  to  small 
aiih  when  he  sees  it;  and  to  lUisign  culpabil- 
ity to  a  judiciary  whose  rulings  give  it  free 
reign.  The  High  Court's  Judgment  and  capac- 
ity In  such  inuuer  Is  riveted  to.  and  must 
rise  or  fall  with  the  subject  matter  and  con- 
duct involved  in  these  cases 

As  we  mentioned  at  the  outset,  this  present 
conflict  t>etween  certain  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary .tnd  the  community  has  an  ancient 
origin  In  our  Government,  the  most  famous 
controversy  occurring  50  years  beiore  this 
Nations  founding  In  that  instance,  the 
.American  judiciary  sought  to  reserve  to  them- 
selves control  of  the  determination  of  what 
In  fact  constituted  a  libel.  In  freeing  Zenger 
in  I7;J5.  the  Jurv  established  -he  supremacy 
ot  the  Jury  system  on  the  .American  scene  iis 
a  check  .uid  balance  against  .in  overbearing 
Judiciary.  That  concept  was  to  become  one  of 
the  foundations  of  our  Federal  Constitution. 
appearing  as  a  check  and  balance  in  .Article 
3.  Section  2,  which  authorized  Congress  act- 
ing for  the  people,  to  set  the  limits  of  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  -is  a  part  of  the  BUI  of 
Rights  guaranteeing  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  jury's  determina- 
tion over  those  of  the  Judiciary  on  questions 
of  fact 

There  is  a  solution  to  this  Nation's  ob- 
scenity problems  but  it  takes  dedication  like 
that  shown  by  .Mexauder  Hamilton  in  the 
Zenger  case  to  demand  Its  achievement  It 
reqiures  legislative  .ictloii  by  Congress  to  en- 
>ict  into  Uw  the  .-onstltutlon.il  principle."! 
espoused  by  one  of  the  present  Supreme 
Court  Justices  In  this  area. 

"Since  the  domiUn  of  sexual  morality  is 
preeminently  a  matter  of  state  concern,  the 
Court    should    be    slow    to    Interfere    with 


stale  legislation  calculated   to  protect   that 
morality.  " 

The  voice  Is  that  of  Associate  Justice  John 
Marshall  Harlan,  speaking  in  the  Roth-Al- 
berts case.   That  justice  went  on  to  say; 

■The  state  can  reasonably  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  o\er  a  long  period  ol  time  the  lu- 
dlscrlmlnate  dissemination  of  material,  the 
essential  character  ot  which  is  to  degrade  sex, 
will  have  an  eroding  effect  on  moral  stand- 
ards." 

Accordingly,  it  is  Justice  Harlan's  view,  as 
stated  m  the  JacobeUls  case,  that  "as  to  the 
state.  I  would  make  the  federal  test  one  uf 
rationality.  It  would  not  prohibit  them  from 
biuuung  any  material  which,  taken  as  ,i 
whole,  has  been  reasonably  found  in  state 
Judicial  proceedings  to  treat  with  sex  In  a 
fundamentally  offensive  manner,  under  ra- 
tionally established  criteria  lor  judging  such 
materials  "  It  was  Justice  Harlan  who  votet; 
to  affirm  the  state  determliiatluns  in  th>- 
Keney,  Preedman.  Ratner.  Cobert,  Shepherd. 
Lewis,  Bloomberg,  .Avanslno,  Ceesa,  Suom- 
bellene,  Gaggl,  Coetanza.  Corinth,  Rosen- 
bloom.  Quantity  of  Books.  Shackman,  aiul 
Landau  cases. 

As  noted  by  Justice  Harlan  In  Alberts,  lue 
interest  which  the  obscemty  statutes  pre- 
lect are  primarily  matters  of  slate  concer;. 
for  each  state  is  the  primary  guardian  of  th.- 
moral  standards  of  lus  citizens.  It  Is  that  Jus- 
tice's \levv  that  the  great  strength  of  oui 
federal  system  is  that  we  have,  in  the  :M 
states.  60  fxperimental  s.xnal  laboratories 
It  a  mistake  is  encountered  In  the  New  York 
or  California  jurisdlctuns  m  .netting  tl-.e 
limit  too  low.  as  at  hard-core  pornograplr. . 
that  is  something  which  can  be  more  readil . 
controlled  by  government  m  action,  with  ;i!: 
of  its  competing  forces  within  that  .'■tale. 
The  social  experiments  in  other  states  go  uii 
undisturbed  Were  this  error  to  be  made  at 
the  lederal  level,  as  In  these  26  cases,  the  cor- 
rosion iiilects  each  state  withm  the  Unu  :. 
with  disastrous  results.  Th.e  recovery  there  .^ 
not  so  easy  to  come  by. 

The   Kentucky    Jurisdiction,    the    .\rkans.is 
Jurisdiction,   the  New  York  jurisdiction,  the 
California  Jurisdiction,  each  should  have  tht 
iwwer  to  control  the  moral  destiny  of  Its  owi. 
community    No  state  government  should  bo 
forced  to  accept  girlie  magazines  like  "Spree 
and  "High  Heels  ".  or  books  like    "Lust  Po^>. 
and  ■  .Shame  .Agent",  or  strip-tease  film  like 
■D-15  '     "O-T' .   and   "0-12 '.   against   the  ex- 
press wishes  oi  its  Citizenry.  To  hold  other- 
wise IS  to  censor  the  voice  of  the  communitv 
and  Impair  its  moral  development,  for  by  Us 
Jury  verdict  in  an  obscenity  trial,  the  Jiirv 
is   actually   "speaking  out"   In   the  constltt;- 
tlonal  sense. 

Our  forefathers  in  .Article  3.  Section  2, 
wisely  provided  the  necessary  check  and  bal- 
ance against  an  arbitrary  judiciary.  That  sec- 
tion reads- 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  nnrr 
such  eicrptiona,  and  under  such  regulation  . 
as  the  Congress  shall  make."  lOur  emphasis 

Congress  can.  througli  legislation  in  Im- 
plementation of  Justice  Harlan's  view,  with- 
draw appellate  jurisdiction  from  The  Unltec 
States  Supreme  Court  and  give  It  back  to  the 
state  supreme  'ouris  where  It  belongs.  Hati 
such  legislation  existed  in  May  of  1967.  '.iw 
result  In  these  cases  ■would  have  been  differ- 
ent, and  the  Nation  would  be  well  or.  its  wn. 
to  .1  solution  of  the  obscenity  problem — 
solution  mandated  by  the  people  in  their  ver- 
dicts in  these  26  cases 

In  conclusion,  we  emphasize  that  vice  and 
pornography  ,ire  not  new  to  our  scene.  Such 
IS  but  .1  recurrence  in  the  cycle  of  history 
and  the  nature  of  man  For  those  of  this  au- 
dience who  win  say  we  have  treated  the 
Ltnlted  States  Supreme  Court  with  irrever- 
ence In  this  documentary,  we  would  point 
to  the  moral  problems  this  Nation  faces  ana 
adopt  the  wise  words  and  strong  argument  : 
Alexander  Pope,  a  contemporary  of  Sedlev 
and  Curl,  speaking  In  his  Essay  on  Man.  ;r. 
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1705.  of  the  same  battle  being  waged  In  that 
century: 

•Vice  Is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien  as 
to  be  hated,  only  needed  to  be  seen,  yet  seen 
too  oft.  familiar  with  her  face,  we  first  en- 
dure, then  pity,  then  embrace." 

The  evidence  is  all  around  us  that  this 
Nation  In  1967  has  embraced  the  monster 
vice.  Those  statistics  are  well  known.  Since 
1957.  the  Juvenile  delinquency  cases  have 
almost  doubled,  to  more  than  1.1  million  In 
1965.  Between  1960  and  1966.  Juvenile  arrests 
for  homicide  went  up  31.3%,  rape  34%,  rob- 
bery 55'';,  and  aggravated  assault  115% — 
many  of  the  latter  offenses  involving  brutal 
and  wanton  beatings  of  helpless  persona. 
During  this  period  of  time,  Americans  aged 
10  to  17  Increased  by  less  than  20%.  The 
spiralling  climb  of  Illegitimate  births  Is  told 
in  these  figures:  In  1950  about  one  out  of  25 
children  born  in  the  United  States  was  Illegi- 
timate. By  1960  the  figure  was  one  out  of  19, 
by  1965  It  was  one  out  of  15  American  births. 
If  trends  continue  at  the  recent  rate,  at  some 
time  In  the  1970's  one  out  of  every  10  Ameri- 
can babies  will  be  born  out  of  wedlock.  Al- 
ready In  some  major  cities,  far  more  than 
10%  of  all  new  babies  are  Illegitimate.  It  was 
in  this  setting  that  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  wrote  Its  decision  In  these  cases. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  parents  of 
the  12-year-old  girl  who  was  raped  on  the 
city  streets  by  a  20-year-old  boy  with  a  girlie 
magazine  In  his  hip  pocket  will  show  rever- 
ence for  a  Court  which  reversed  the  State 
ruling  which  sought  to  control  the  girlie 
magazine  problem. 

The  parents  of  the  7  teen-agers,  who  sex- 
ually attacked  a  12-year-old  girl,  will  not  be 
.ible  to  understand  the  logic  of  a  Court  whose 
actions  have  neutralized  State  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  runaway  distribution  of  subject  mat- 
ter which  Instructs,  In  enticing  terms,  that 
perversion  is  acceptable — material  which  the 
youths  themselves  Indicated  was  their  book 
of  Instruction  for  the  sexual  crimes  they 
committed. 

The  parents  of  a  19-year-old  girl  who  was 
raped  and  murdered  by  a  youth,  who  forcibly 
entered  her  car  at  an  intersection  In  the 
.J'ernoon.  after  spending  a  morning  watch- 
ing lewd  motion  picture  films,  ■will  be  unable 
to  accept  a  Court's  determination  which 
holds  such  films  to  be  constitutionally  pro- 
tected, against  the  contrary  demands  of  the 
State  governments. 

It  Is  not  our  purpose  to  draw  In  question 
in  any  way  the  good  faith  of  the  Justices  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  Just 
that.  In  the  sick  climate  In  which  we  are  now 
suffering.  It  Is  no  defense  that  the  Court 
acted  with  good  intentions.  That  a  Court,  In 
acting  beyond  the  scope  of  Its  powers,  may  do 
so  with  good  Intentions  Is  unimportant.  On 
this  matter.  Daniel  Webster  had  the  follow- 
ing to  say: 

■Good  intention  will  always  be  pleaded 
for  every  assumption  of  f)Ower  •  •  •.  It  Is 
liardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  made  to  guard  the  people  against 
the  dangers  of  good  Intentions.  There  are 
men  in  all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well,  but 
■.hey  mean  to  govern.  'They  promise  to  be 
gixid  masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters." 

case    NO.     (1966    TERMl     AND    DATE    FILED,    TITLE, 
AND    CASE    EXHIBITS 

2(391(793),  Dec.  29,  1964,  Keney  v.  N.Y. 
■  jiiry)  :  3  paperback  books  (Nlghtstand  and 
Midnight  Reader)  "Lust  School"  and  "Lust 
Web"  (MR-484),  copyright  1963,  Midnight 
lleader:  "Sin  Servant"  (NB-1651),  copyright 
1963.  Nlghtstand  Books,  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed. 
2d  1302  (June  12.  1967). 

3(721(1073),  Redrup  v.  N.Y.  (court):  2 
paperback  books  "Lust  Pool"  and  "Shame 
Agent."  Ember  Book  (EB  943.  copyright  1964 
by  Ember  Books.  Reversed.  18  L.  Ed.  ad  bib 
(Mays.  1967). 

7(137)  (1161),  May   13,   1965,  Friedman  v. 


N.Y.  (court!  :  9  bondage  books  and  magazines 
"Bondage  Boarding  School,"  "English  Spank- 
ing School,"  "Bound  and  Spanked,"  "Sweeter 
Gwen,"  "Traveling  Saleslady  Gets  Spanked," 
"Bound  to  Please,"  "Bizarre  Summer  Rival- 
ry," "Heat  Wave,"  and  "Escape  Into  Bond- 
age," book  No.  2.  Reversed,  18  L,  Ed.  2d  1303 
(June  12,  1967). 

10(285),  June  24,  1965,  Ratner  v.  Calif. 
(Jury)  :  Girlie  film  "Honey  Bee."  Reversed  18 
L.  Ed.  2d  1305  (June  12,  1967) , 

16(453),  Aug.  13,  1965,  Austin  v.  Ky. 
(Jury)  :  2  girlie  magazines  "High  Heels,"  vol. 
2.  No.  6  and  "Spree,"  No.  38.  Reversed,  18  L. 
Ed.  2d  515  (May  8,  1967). 

2(544),  Sept.  7,  1965,  Cobert  v.  NY. 
(court)  :  3  girlie  fllms  "June  Palmer,"  No.  2, 
"M.  Jordan,"  and  "June  Tracy."  Opinion  be- 
low reported  In  15  NY.  21020,  207  N.E.  2619. 
Reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1305   (June  12.  1967). 

26(626),  Sept.  28,  1965,  Sheperd  v.  N.Y. 
(court)  :  Bondage  book  "Promenade  Bond- 
age," vol.  4.  Lewis  V.  N.Y.  (court)  :  Nude 
photos  and  2  bondage  books  "Bondage  An- 
nual," No.  1,  and  "Spanking  Sisters."  Bloom- 
berg v.  NY.  (court)  :  2  bondage  books  "Bond- 
age Annual,"  No  1.  and  "Spanking  Sisters." 
All  reversed,  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1306  (June  12. 
1967). 

50(874),  Jan.  4.  1966,  Gent  v.  Arkansas 
(Jury)  :  8  girlie  magazines  "Cavalcade,"  "Gen- 
tlemen," "Ace,"  '"Sir,"  "Gent."  "Swank," 
"Modern  Man."  and  "Bachelor."  Opinion  be- 
low reported  in  239  Ark.  474.  393  5W2  219 
Reversed  18  L.  Ed    2d  535  (May  8.  19671. 

72(10081.  Feb  11.  1966.  Avanslno  v.  NY 
(court)  :  Nude  photographs  of  females  In 
provocative  poses  Reversed.  18  L  Ed.  2d  1308 
(June  12,  1967  l .  .Sessa  v  N  Y.  (  court  i  :  Ciise  1, 
nude  color  photos  female i:  case  2.  nude 
photos  (females).  Reversed.  18  L  Ed.  2d  1308 
(June  12,  1967).  Stombelllne  v.  N.Y'.  (court)  : 
Case  1,  Bondage  book  ■Promenade  Bondage"; 
case  2,  nude  photos  i  female).  Reversed,  18 
L.  Ed.  2d  1308  (June  12.  1967 1  .  Gaggl  v.  NY 
Nude  photos  ( female  i.  Reversed.  18  L.  Ed.  2d 
1308  (June  12.  1967).  Costanza  v  NY. 
(court)  :  Same  as  above 

149  (1329),  May  18.  1966.  Aday  v  U.S. 
(Jury)  :  Paperback  book  "Sex  Life  of  a  Cop." 
Saber  Book  (SA-ID,  copyright  1958.  Fresno 
Calif.  Opinion  below  reported  in  — F2 —  Re- 
versed, 18  L.  Ed.  2d  1309  (June  12.  1967  i. 

227  (1409),  June  13,  1966.  Corinth  Publica- 
tions, Inc.  V.  Wesberry  i  court):  Paperback 
book  "Evening  Reader"  .ER-7681,  "Sin 
Whisper."  copyright  1964.  Corinth  Publica- 
tions, San  Diego.  Calif.  Opinion  Iselow  re- 
ported in  221  Ga.  704  146  S.E.  2  764.  Reversed, 
18  L.  Ed.  2d  1310   iJune  12,  1967i. 

323.  July  8.  1966  Books.  Inc.  v.  US.  (jury)  : 
Paperback  book  Lust  Job  "  Opinion  below- 
reported  in  — F2 —  Reversed.  18  L.  Ed.  2d 
1311   (June  12.  1967 1. 

332.  July  9.  1966.  The  Bookcase.  Inc.  v. 
Leary  (court)  :  Declaratory  judement  re  .stat- 
ute opinion  l;elo\v  reported  in —  N  E.  2  — 
Dismissed  for  lack  of  proper  question.  17  L 
Ed.  2d  111  (Oct.  10.  1966). 

366.  July  19.  1966,  Rosenbloom  ^  Va. 
(court):  Nudist  magazines  'Soils"  plus 
others.  Reversed.  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1312  iJune  12, 
1967). 

616.  Sept  30,  1966.  Wenzler  v.  Pitchess 
(court!  :  Girlie  film  "First  Fling."  A  habeas 
corpus  action  brought  by  the  defendant  after 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to  grant 
certiorari  In  Wenzler  v.  Calif..  12  L.  Ed.  2d 
1047  (June  22,  1964);  rehearing  denied  in  13 
L.  Ed.  2d  77  (Oct.  12.  1964).  Petition  for  cer- 
tiorari again  denied  in  18  L.  Ed.  2d  1351 
(June  12,  1967). 

660,  Oct.  11,  1966,  Jacobs  v.  NY.  (court): 
Underground  art  film  "Flaming  Creatures." 
Held  to  be  "moot."  18  L  Ed.  2d  1294  (June 
12,  1967). 

865.  Dec.  14.  1966.  A  Quantity  of  Books  v. 
Kansas  (court):  11  Nlghtstanci-type  paper- 
backs (Idlehour.  Ember  Book,  Evening 
Reader,  Sundown  Reader,  Leisure  Book)  "'Sin 


Hooked, '  "Bayou  Sinners,"  ""Lust  Hungry," 
"Shame  Shop,"  •"Flesh  Pot,"'  "Sinners  Se- 
ance." Passion  Priestess,"  'Penthouse  Pa- 
gans," "Shame  Market,"  "Sin  Warden.  "  and 
■Flesh  Avenger."  Opinion  taelnw  reported  in 
197  Kans.  306,  416  P2  703.  Reversed,  18  L.  Ed. 
1314   I  June   12,  1967). 

£96.  Dec.  22,  1966,  Mazes  v.  Ohio  tjuryi; 
Paperback  book  "Orgy  House,'"  Merit  Books, 
published  by  Camerarts  Ptiblishlng  Co.,  2715 
North  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago.  Ill  Opinion  be- 
low reported  in  3  Ohio  app.  2  '.,'0.  209  N  E. 
s2  496  and  7  Ohio  St.  136  218  N  E.  2  725. 
Reversed,  18  L   Ed.  2d  1315  iJune  12,  1967). 

971.-  Interstate  Circuit.  Inc  v  Dallas:  In- 
volving constitutionality  of  Dallas  movie 
classification  ordinance  No  disposition 
during  October  term.  1966.  Opinion  below  re- 
ported in  -  P2  — .  certiorari  granted  and 
judgment  reversed.  20  L  Ed.  2  —  (May  6, 
1968). 

978,-  Dallas  V  Interstate  Circuit,  Inc  :  In- 
volving constitutionality  of  Dallas  movie 
classification  ordinance.  No  disposition 
during  October  term  1966.  Opinion  below- 
reported  m  —  F2  -  .  Certiorari  granted  and 
Judgment  reversed,  20  L.  Ed,  2  —  (May  6. 
1968) . 

993,  Tannenbaum  v.  NY'  (court)  :  Sale  of 
girlie  magazine  "Candid"'  to  17-year-old 
minor  m  violation  of  sec.  484-1  (New  York 
minor's  statute)  held  x/^t  be  "moot"  Opinion 
below  reported  in  18  NY  2.  268,  220  N  E.  2 
7H3.  Reversed  by  18  L  Ed  2d  1300  (June  12. 
1967). 

995,  Jan  23.  1967,  Shackman  v  C.-lif 
ijuryi  :  3  girlie  films  D-15.  0-7,  and  0-12.  No 
opinion  below,  but  see  258  F  .Supp.  983.  Re- 
versed. 18  L.  Ed    "2d  1316  (June  12.  1967). 

1022.'  Feb  11.  1967,  Glnsburg  v.  NY 
(court)-  .Sale  of  girlie  magazines  "Mr. 
.Annual."  fall  1965,  and  "Sir,  Decals"  to  16- 
year-old  minor  in  ■violation  of  sec  484-H 
(New  York  minor's  statute), 

1088.  Feb  23.  1967.  Holding  v  Blanklnshlp: 
Involving  action  t.iken  by  Oklahoma  Censor 
Board.  Opinion  below  rep<irted  in  259  F.  Supp 
694.  Reversed.  18  L   Ed   2d  585  i  May  15.  1967  I . 

1089.  Feb.  23  1967,  Biankenship  v  Holding: 
Involving  action  taken  by  Oklahoma  Censor 
Bo;ird  Opinion  below  reported  In  259  F. 
Supp.  (j94  Okl.ihoma  sUitute  held  unconsti- 
tutional. 18  L   Ed.  2d  G86  (May  15,  1967). 

56.  1109.'  Interstate  Circuit,  Inc.  v.  Dallas 
(court):  Application  of  Dallas  movie  clas.^l- 
fication  ordinance  to  film  ■'Viva  Maria " 
Opinion  below  reported  In  402  S,\V.  2  779. 

64,  1155,'  United  Artists  Corp,  v.  Dallas 
(court)  :  Ditto. 

1164.  Mar.  18.  1967.  Landau  v  Fording 
court  I  :  Declaratory  Judgment  that  under- 
ground ..rt  nini.  'Un  Chant  D.Amour"  wa.s 
obscene.  Opinion  below  reported  In  245  Calii. 
App.  2—54  Cal.  Rptr.  177.  Judgment 
uffimied.  18  L   Ed.  2d  1317  (June  12.  1967). 

1186.  Mar.  24,  I&67,  Shackman  v.  Arneberg 
I  court):  Feder;i!  court  action  attacking 
prosecution  of  .i  girlie  lilms  D-15.  0-7.  and 
0-12  Opinion  below  reported  in  258  F.  Supp. 
983,  .Appeal  aisinis,sed  fov  :ack  of  jurisdiction. 
18  L,  Ed.  2d  865   'May  29.  1967 1. 

1189.  Mar,  24.  1967,  Luros  v.  Superior  Court 
'(f  Calif.  (Court):  Attempt  to  lialt  criminal 
pr':)secutioii;  petition  for  certiorari  denied.  18 
L.  Ed   2d  597  (May  8,  19671, 


•  Redesignated  .;s  case  No.  42  on  Octobf-r 
term.  1967  calendar. 

2  Redesignated  as  case  No.  44  on  October 
term,  1967  calendar. 

'  Juiisdlctlon  noted  in  18  L  Ed.  2d  1344 
(June  12.  1967).  Redesignated  as  case  No.  47 
on  October  1967  calendar.  Oral  arguments 
heai-d  Jan.  16.  1968.  Affirmed.  20  L   2d  — . 

'  Jurisdiction  noted  In  18  L.  Ed.  2d  620 
(May  15.  1967).  Redesignated  as  case  Nos.  56 
and  64  on  October  term.  1967  calendar.  Oral 
arguments  htprd  Jan  16  1968.  Reversed.  20 
L.Ed.  2  — 
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1187.''  Apr    17,   1967.  Port  v    City  of  Miami 
(court  I     Miami  sculptors  outdoor  display  of 
ngures  depleting  sex  acta   (cunnlllngus.  fel- 
latio,   etc)     No   dlspoeltlon   during   October 
term.  1966. 

1394."  May  15.  1967.  Potomuc  News  Cn.  7 
US  I  court)  Nudist  magazine  Hellenic 
Sun"  No  2  Opinion  below  retsorted  In  373  P 
2  635  No  disposition  during  October  term. 
1966 

3(36  Tiiscellaneous.  Conrad  Chance  v  Calif. 
I  Jury  I  Criminal  prosecution  12  photos  of 
female  nudes  Certiorari  granted  Judgment 
reversed  19  l.  Ed  3d  256  (Nov.  6.  1967 1  No 
opinion  reported  below 

259,  June  19  1967,  Glen  Conner  v  City  of 
Hammond  Jury  ind  court  i  Sale  of  girlie 
magazines        Escapade,"      December       1964, 

Dude,"  November  1964,  Rogue  '  December 
1964.  ■Oent  ■  November  1964.  'Cavalier," 
October  1964  Knight,"  vol  41  Issue  9 
Certlor.irl  granted  Judgment  reversed,  19 
L  Ed  2d  47  I  Oct  23  1967 1  Judgment  below 
unreported 

260.  June  I'J.  1967.  I  M  .\musemenr  Corp 
V  Ohio  I  court  I  Exhibition  of  l8-mm  girlie 
film  "Artists  Models  ■  Judgment  below.  266 
N  E  2d  567  Appeal  granted  Judgment  re- 
ver<<ed  19  L.  Ed    2d  776  i  Jan    13    1966  > 

32S  July  3.  1967.  Ramona  Bennett  and 
MolfsT  C  Morse  v  Calif  ijurvi  Topless  bar 
case  Pr'iserutlon  under  Sir  Charles  3ed- 
ley"8  statute"  lewd  exhibition  Certiorari 
denied.  19  L.  Ed  2d  478  (Dec  4,  1967  Judg- 
ment below  unreported. 

368.  July  14.  1967.  Central  Magazine  Sales. 
Ltd.  V  US  I  court  1  Girlie  magazine  Ex- 
clusive" and  male  nudist  magazines  Rev- 
enue Inrernatlonal.  ■  vol.  6.  and  "Interna- 
tional Nudist  Sun."  vol.  16  Opinion  belnw 
reported  In  373  F  2d  633  Certiorari  granted. 
Judgment  reversed.  19  L  Ed  49  (Oct  23. 
1967). 

430,  July  28.  1967,  O.  I  DlstrtbuU^rs.  Inc.  v. 
N.Y.  (courti  Criminal  prrjsecutlon  "Gre- 
cian Guild  Studio  yuarterly  "  Opinion  be- 
low reported  m  228  N  E  2d  787  Certiorari 
denied.  19  L   Ed   2d  219    Oct    16.  1967>. 

594.  Sept  8.  1J67.  Arthur  Levin  v.  Mary- 
land (court I  Criminal  prosecution  3  sets 
of  nude  male  photos  Opinion  below  reported 
In  228  A.  2d  487  Certiorari  denied.  19  L.  Ed. 
2d  340  (J\n.  15.  1968 1 

611.  Sept.  13.  1967  Rabeclc  v  BecK  NY. 
(court)  :  Sale  of  girlie  magazines  Snap." 
vol.  2  No  8.  and  "Trojan."  vol  3,  No  4.  to 
minor  In  violation  of  sec.  484-1  (New  York 
minors  statute i  (See  Tannentaaum  v  NY. 
I  supra  1  Cf.  Ginsberg  v  NY  i  supra  (  ■  No 
opinion  below  Appeal  granted  Judgment 
reversed  (May  27,  1968      BJ   188 

679,  Oct.  3,  1967.  Robert-Arthur  Manage- 
ment Corp.  V  Tennessee  ex  rel  Phil  M. 
Canale.  Dist  .\tty  General  icourti  Injunc- 
tion. 35-mm  motion  picture  film  "Mondo 
Preudo.  ■  Opinion  below  reported  m  414  S  W. 
2d  638  Appeal  granted  Judgment  reversed. 
19  L   Ed   2cl  777  (Jan.  15.  1968). 

729.  Oct.  1(3.  1967.  Samuel  Ratner  v.  Calif. 
(Jury I  Criminal  prosecution.  Count  I  Bond- 
age book  Bondage  Cabin  "  Count  II.  8-mm. 
bondage  film,  "The  Count  "  Count  III  adver- 
tising briohure  -Special  advertising  statute. 
Jan.  29.  19681  No  opinion  below.  Certiorari 
denied.  19  L.  Ed   2d  983 

787.  Nov.  6.  1967.  Teltel  Film  Corp  v.  Cu- 
sack  (Court I  Motion  picture  censor  board 
refused  to  grant  license.  35-ram  motion  pic- 
ture films.  "Rent-A-Glrl"  and  "Body  of  a 
Female."  Appeal  granted  Opinion  below  re- 
ported In  230  N.E.  2d  241.  Judgment  reversed 
on  procedural  grounds.  No  determination  on 


■'  Redesignated  as  case  No  91  on  October 
tt-rm.  1967  ca.endar  Certiorari  denied,  19  L. 
Ed   2d  498    Dec   4,  1967) 

'Redesignated  .as  case  No.  164  on  October 
term,  1967  calendar  Certiorari  granted  and 
judgment  reversed,  19  L  Ed  2d  46  (Oct  23. 
1967). 


obscenity  Issue.  19  L  Ed.  2d  966  (Jan  29. 
lufifli 

HSi)  Dec  4  1967.  Wm  C  Bray  v  Calif. 
Jury)  Criminal  prosecution  Sale  of  paper- 
back lxx)k  "Just  for  Kicks.-  -Satan  Press  111. 
No  opinion  below  Certiorari  denied.  20  L. 
Ed    2 — (Mar    18    19681  . 

931.  Dec  1(5  iy67. -Samuels  v  C.illf  (Jury): 
Aggravated  assault  (sadism  and  masochism  in 
films  I  Opinion  belnw  reported  m  58  Calif. 
Rptr  439  CerUorarl  denied.  30  L  Ed  2— (Apr. 
22.  1968). 

'J32.  Dec  18,  1967.  Percy  Henry  v  Louisiana 
(  court  (  Criminal  prosecution  Sale  of  glrlte 
magazines  Gem."  vol  7.  No.  3:  "Carnival." 
vol  12.  No  1.  "Rogue."  vol.  10.  No  1;  Sir." 
vol  21.  No  6;  'Ace.'  vol  8.  No.  4:  •Caper." 
vol.  11.  No  2;  "Jaguar."  vol  1,  No.  2.  "Gent." 
vol.  a.  No  9;  Wildcat."  vol.  5.  No.  6;  "Sir  Year 
Briok. "  fall  1964  ;uid  "Nugget.  "  vol.  9.  No  4. 
Opinion  below  reported  In  198  So  2d  889 
.■\ppeal  dismissed  but  certiorari  granted  and 
Julgment  reversed  20  L  Ed.  2 — (June  19, 
!■.(««( 

934,  Dec  21,  1967.  Pelton  v  City  of  Pen- 
sncola  .court  (  Criminal  prosecution.  Sale 
of  nudist  magazines  Opinion  below  reported 
;n  200  So.  2d  842,  Certiorari  granted.  Judg- 
ment reversed.  20  L    Ed    3— >  Mar    11.   1968 1. 

966.  Dec  '28.  1967.  Pennsylvania  v  Dell 
Publications.  Inc  (court):  Petition  for  cer- 
tiorari by  district  attorney  of  Philadelphia 
County,  Pa  'o  review  Pennsvlvanla  Supreme 
Court  determination  holding  "Candv"  not 
obscene  Denied  20  L,  Ed.  — .  certiorari  Mar 
4,  1968) 

997.  Jan  8,  1968,  Lee  Art  Theater.  Inc.  v. 
Virginia  (Juryi  Criminal  prosecution.  35- 
inm  motion  picture  tllms  Emtlc  Touch  of 
Hot  Skin"  and  "Rent-A-Olrl."  As  to  latter 
film,  see  Teltel  Film  Corp  v  Cusack.  supra. 
No  opinion  below  Certiorari  granted  and 
Judgment  reversed  on  search  and  seizure 
grounds    >nlv.  20  L    Ed    2— (June   19.   19fi8). 

1092,  Feb.  7.  1968.  Reed  Enterprises  v  Clark 
(courti:  Constitutionality  .)f  Federal  statute 
permitting  prosecution  in  Juris  dI  distribu- 
tion   .'Vfflrmpd,  20  L   Ed   2— (Mar   25.  1968). 

1124.  Feb  15.  1968.  California  v  NorofT 
(Court I  Petition  for  certiorari  by  Los  An- 
geles City  attornev  'o  review  California  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  holding  male  nudist 
magazine  "International  Nudist  Sun,"  vol. 
1,  No  5,  protected,  Connutlng  opinions.  58— 
Calif  Rptr.  172  and  f>3  Calif.  Rptr.  575.  Com- 
pare Central  Mag.  Sales  v.  US.  supra.  Cer- 
tiorari denied.  20  L    Ed    2— (Apr.  8.  1968) 

1235.  Mar  15.  19fi8.  Sturman  v.  U.S. 
.court)  :  Petition  for  certiorari  to  review  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  6th  Circuit,  decision 
against  Sturman  s  appeal  of  (n^and  Jury  sub- 
penas.  Certiorari  denied.  20  L.  Ed.  2 — (May  6. 
1968) 


STATUS  OF  FARM  BELL 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  .Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
inclucie  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ilhnois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Congress  resumes  its  %vork.  the  f&tc  of 
the  farm  bill,  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965.  Is  very  much 
In  question^ 

The  version  enacted  by  the  House 
specified  a  S20.000  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  payments  any  .single  recipient 
may  i;et  and  authonzed  only  a  1-year 
extension. 

The  Senate  version  provided  for  a 
4-year  extension,  and  during  its  con- 
sideration all   proposals  to  establish  a 


limitation    on    payments    to   single    re- 
cipients were  rejected. 

Durina  the  days  immediately  before 
the  August  reces.s  I  blocked  requests  lo 
go  to  conlerence  on  the.se  bills.  I  did  :i 
lor  .several  reasons.  .Among  them: 

First.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1965*^ 
a  failure  and  should  not  be  extended.  To 
illustrate,  corn  is  now  selling  tor  only  lO 
jjeicent  of  parity — lowe.st  point  sinco 
March  19P2.  Wheat,  at  $1.16  a  bushel.  ;, 
the  louest  m  26  years.  Parity  ratio  for 
Illinois  farmers  is  67.  national  paritv 
ratio,  even  though  higher  than  Illinois 
at  3.  is  the  lowest  since  the  depression 
thirties. 

Surely  Congress  can  do  better  than  au- 
thorize an  extension  of  the  legislatio:! 
under  which  the  farm  economy  has  fallen 
to  lis  present  low  ebb. 

Second.  Under  present  circumstances, 
the  limitation  on  payments  fixed  by  x\i>^ 
Hou.se — or  any  other  limitation— has 
little  chance  to  survive  Hou.se-Senai" 
conference.  .\\\  members  of  the  Hou.se 
Agriculture  Committee  likely  to  .serve  oi\ 
the  conference  committee — except  one- 
voted  again.st  the  $20,000  payment  limi- 
tation Support  for  a  limitation  would,  f 
anythuK'.  be  even  skimpier  on  the  Se::- 
ate  side. 

If  the  act  is  extended.  I  feel  a  paymen: 
limitation  is  highly  desirable. 

In  all  candor,  therefore,  the  Hou.h^ 
should  expect  that  the  conference  wi'.I 
drop  all  language  expressing  a  limita- 
tion on  payments. 

Tlurd.  The  .August  recess  gave  manv 
Members  an  opportunity  to  hear  frorr. 
their  farmers  i^nd  other  constituents 
concernin:-'  the  propo.sed  extension,  and 
the  question  of  payment  limitation. 

For  my  part.  I  can  report  that  a  tou.- 
of  even,-  major  post  office  in  my  distn:; 
disclo.sed  strong  support  from  farmer.^ 
and  others  for  a  payment  limitation.  Th- 
onlv  criticism  of  the  $20,000  limitatioir 
now  in  the  House  bill.  I  heard  was  to  tl.? 
elTect  that  the  amount  was  t-oo  hi-i. 
Several  fanners  said  they  thought  : 
■should  be  not  more  than  S5.000  or  SIO- 
000.  I  also  received  .^trong  and  numero'.:s 
expressions  of  encouragement  in  my  ba'- 
tle  against  extension  of  the  Agricultur.  1 
Act  of  1965.  Only  one  person,  a  fai-mcv. 
.said  he  felt  the  existing  programs  shou:  i 
be  extended. 

rOTTON     A     SPECIAL     PROBLEM? 

During  consideration  of  the  farm  bul 
by  the  House  several  Members  expressed 
to  me  their  objection  to  bringing  t!.e 
cotton  program  under  the  limitation  >  :. 
payments,  stating  that,  in  their  opinion, 
cotton  constituted  a  special  problem  and 
.should  be  excluded.  Their  rationale  w;.5 
based  on  the  fact  that  imder  the  exist- 
ing authority  cotton  fanners  have  :n 
freedom  to  plant.  They  must  abide  ly 
acreage  allotments  in  order  to  grow  cov- 
ton.  This  of  course  is  true,  and  this  makts 
cotton  different  in  important  respects 
from  feed  grains  and  wheat. 

However,  the  payment  limitatii::i 
would  not.  in  my  vie^v,  constitute  an  ur.- 
fair  burden  to  cotton  growers. 

Cotton  farmers  are  presently  getti:.; 
market  prices  much  higher  than  contem- 
plated when  the  present  program  was 
enacted.  The  price  is  about  27  cents  .i 
pound,  whereas  the  program  was  based 
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on  an  assimied  market  price  of  21  cents. 
Efficient  growers  testified  to  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  in  very  recent 
years  that  they  can  make  money  at  21 
cents. 

In  addition  to  the  jDossibility  of  above- 
average  income  from  the  market,  each 
cotton  grower  would  be  entitled  to  pay- 
ments up  to  S20.000.  That  sum  is  hardly 
a  povertv-size  chunk  of  money.  The  big 
operators,  whose  payments  under  present 
law  would  exceed  S20.000,  presumably 
are  on  a  more  efficient  basis  than  the 
small  ones  and  thus  financially  better 
able  to  accept  the  limitation  on  money 
from  the  US.  Treasury. 

Moreover,  between  now  and  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  proposed  limitation, 
growers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ject the  whole  program,  acreage  limits 
and  all,  by  referendum. 

Therefore,  I  feel  that  an  exception 
.should  not  be  made  of  cotton.  The  cost 
of  the  cotton  program  has  grown  com- 
pletely out  of  reason.  Last  year  it  ex- 
ceeded the  total  market  value  of  the  crop. 
A  substantial  trimming  is  in  order. 

The  S20.000  limitation  now  in  the 
House  bill  would  adversely  affect  only  a 
lew  farmers  :n  feed  grains  and  wheat 
growing  areas.  Its  main  impact  would  be 
on  cotton  growers  where  astronomical 
payments  are  the  order  of  the  day. 

Regionally  it  would  hit  Texas  the 
hardest,  because  28  percent  of  all  pay- 
ments now  flowing  under  the  program 
authorized  in  this  bill  go  into  the  pockets 
of  Texas  farmers.  From  this.  I  can  fully 
understand  why  several  Texas  Congress- 
men were  vehement  in  opposition  to  the 
payments  limitation. 


APPLE  HARVEST  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  .SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  take  some  time  in  the 
midst  of  our  legislative  schedule  to 
mark  this  time  of  year  when  the  fruits  of 
the  spring  planting  are  reaped.  Harvest 
tim.e  reminds  us  that  even  in  this  ever 
advancing  space  age  man  is  dependent 
on  the  earth  for  sustenance. 

Rural  America  with  Its  orchards,  fields, 
meadows,  ranches,  muck  farms,  and 
fruit  and  dair>-  farms  feeds  the  Nation. 
It  is  in  rural  America  that  the  pageantry 
so  important  to  our  heritage  is  being 
preserved. 

Harvest  time  means  so  much  to  the 
people  of  smaller  communities  and  our 
countr>-side.  It  is  a  .sign  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  harvest  should  also  have  great 
importance  for  urban  Americans,  who 
reap  its  benefit.'?  at  mealtime  every  day. 
In  the  northeast  corner  of  my  36th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York  the 
people  of  the  bustling  commimity  of  Wol- 
cott  are  preparing  for  their  annual 
apple  harvest  festival  next  week.  Wol- 
cott  is  a  town  of  3.500  persons  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  United  States'  finest 
fruit  producing  areas. 
Wolcott  is  part  of  the  world  famous 


fruit  belt  along  Wayne  County's  northern 
tier. 

The  county's  location  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario  enhances  its  cli- 
mate by  providing  a  growing  season  long 
enough  to  insure  the  maturing  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops.  It  is  particu- 
larly favorable  to  apples,  cherries  and 
peaches. 

EXTENSIVE    ORCHARD    LANDS 

The  most  extensively  fanned  fruit- 
growing lands  are  in  the  towns  of  Sodus, 
Ontario.  Williamson,  Huron.  Wolcott, 
Rose,  Butler.  Marion,  and  Walworth. 

In  5  years  the  apple  harvest  festival 
has  become  one  of  New  York  State's  out- 
standing pageants.  Over  100  young  ladies 
throughout  the  State  will  compete  for 
the  title  of  Mi.ss  Apple  Harvest  Festival. 
Local  officials  say  they  exj^oct  more  than 
50,000  persons  to  turn  out  for  a  week  of 
activities,  including  25,000  per.sons  at  the 
grand  parade  on  the  final  day. 

I  have  participated  in  the  parade  in 
past  years  and  again  this  year  I  have 
been  honored  by  being  selected  as  the 
parade's  grand  marshal. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  share  with 
you  the  efforts  of  those  lesponsible  for 
the  apple  harvest  festival.  Douglas  A. 
Douglas  is  general  chairman  of  tlie  fes- 
tival. He  is  assisted  by  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Wolcott  Ciiamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  includes  Walter  Dobbin 
Charles  Coman.  Edwin  McQueen,  and 
Terrence  Connelly. 

Other  festival  officials  include  John 
DeWispelaere,  Robert  Delf.  Robert 
Smith,  Philip  Kyle  and  William  Reyn- 
olds. 

AMONG    AMERICA'S    MOST    PRODUCTIVE 

Apples  are  a  major  part  of  the  life  of 
Wayne  County.  This  county,  the  only 
full  cotmty  in  my  36th  Congressional 
District,  is  the  most  concentrated  fruit 
producing  area  in  New  York  State  and 
probably  one  of  the  most  i^roductive  in 
the  country.  It  produces  45  jiercent  of 
all  the  apples  in  western  New  York 
and  a  quarter  of  all  the  apples  produced 
in  the  State. 

Five  to  six  milj  on  bushels  of  apples 
are  produced  annually.  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  share  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  the  delicious  tree-ripened 
apples  from  Wayne  County.  I  do  not 
think  I  stand  alone  when  I  say  they  are 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Wayne  County  also  produces  65  per- 
cent of  the  cherries  in  New  York  State. 

The  Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  the  coimty's 
largest  orchard,  is  famed  for  its  fruit 
and  its  modern  processing  methods. 

The  many  canners  and  i^roccssors  in 
the  area  make  New  York  State  the 
largest  producer  of  apple  sauce,  apple 
juice,  and  frozen  apple  shces  in  the  Na- 
tion. 

WORLD  FAMOrS   PROCESSORS 

The  products  of  Wayne  County  apple 
growlers  and  processors  are  on  shelves 
of  supermarkets  and  grocerj'  stores  all 
over  the  coimtry.  I  am  sure  all  of  you 
are  familiar  with  many  of  the  labels 
which  originate  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario. 

They  include  Boekhout  Farms.  Cahoon 
Farms,  Comstock-Greenwood  Foods  Di- 
vision of  the  Borden  Co.,  Curtice-Burns. 
Duffy-Mott.  Fruit  Belt  Preserving  Co., 


H.  C.  Hemingway,  Hopkins  of  Sodus, 
Marion  Canning  Co..  Seneca  Foods, 
Sodus  Fruit  Farm,  Sterling  Cooperative, 
Waterman  Fruit  Products,  and  Wayne 
Packing  Co. 

The  apple  and  cherry  processors  are 
ably  represented  by  the  New  York  State 
Canners  and  Freezers  Association,  which 
has  its  headquarters  in  Rochester. 

Apple  growers  are  well  represented  by 
We.stern  New  York  Apple  Growers  Asso- 


ciation. 


LOCAL     PEOPLE     CREDITED 


A  lot  of  credit  must  aLso  go  to  the 
elected  town  officials  in  the  area,  par- 
ticulaily  the  supervisors.  Donald  G. 
Cohin.  of  Savannah,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  .supervisors. 

Other  orchard  area  .sujjervisors  include 
Jay  Robinson  of  Wolcott.  Marion  I. 
Ciane  of  Butler.  Robert  Virts  of  Rose, 
Ru.ssell  Freer  of  Huron,  George  Arney. 
Jr..  of  .Sodus  Ward  J.  Marcellus  of  Wil- 
liam.son.  Ralph  Bu.shart  of  Marion, 
Charles  Hack  of  Walworth,  and  Bruce 
Thompson,  of  Ontario. 

Tliere  arc  many  other  community  and 
organization  leaders  -.vh.  work  hard  to 
make  Wayne  County  a  uood  place  to  live 
and  work.  I  know  I  cannot  name  them 
all  here,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
few  such  as  Ernest  Hack,  president  of  the 
Wavne  County  Farm  Bureau:  R.  Gerald 
Bishop.  Wayne  County  Pomona  Grange 
ma.stcr:  New  York  State  A.ssemblyman 
Joseph  Fin'ey,  of  Walworth;  and  Mark 
Buckman.  inanaeer  of  the  Sodus  Fruit 
Farm,  and  adviser  to  New  York  Gov.  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  on  matters  concern- 
ing agricultural  labor. 

Beside  the  crowers  and  [processors,  the 
.■seasonal  and  full-time  farmworkers  who 
pick  and  process  the  fruit  deserve  spe- 
cial mention.  It  is  their  skill  wliich  moves 
tl^.e  ready  product  from  the  fields. 
through  the  canneries  and  on  its  way  to 
coiisumers. 

Special  praise  should  po  to  the  news 
media  ihroushout  Wayne  County  for 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  public  well  in- 
formed . 

Tlie  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  and 
broadcasters  have  been  dilieent  in  giv- 
ing the  harvest  festival  and  other  events 
full  local  coveraee.  These  include  the 
Red  Creek  Herald.  Lake  Shore  News  in 
Wolcott.  Sodus  Record.  Williamson  Sun, 
Wayne  County  Mail  m  Ontario.  Palmyra 
Courier-Journal.  Newark  Courier-Ga- 
zette. Lyons  Republican,  Wayne  County 
Herald-Ea2le  in  Clyde.  Geneva  Times, 
Wayne  County  News  Service  of  the  Gan- 
nett Newspapers  and  radio  station 
WACK  in  Newark. 

HARVEST     FESTIVAL     SCHEDrLF, 

Tl:e  people  of  Wayne  County  join  me 
in  extendins  an  invitation  to  you  to  join 
us  in  this  festival,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  the  schedule  of  events  for 
the  festival  week,  which  starts  Tuesday, 
September  10. 

The  opening  day  program  will  feature 
a  "beach  party"  bathing  suit  competi- 
tion. There  will  also  be  an  all-star  re\'ue, 
a  highly  popular  program  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Pat  Allen.  Twenty  local 
girls  will  compete  for  Miss  Wolcott 
honors. 

Sue  Welch,  1967  apple  harvest  festi- 
val queen,  and  Tainara  Fisher,  1967  ap- 
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p!e  harvest  festival  princess,  will  reign 
ovpr  all  events. 

Mr  Dobbm,  chairman  of  the  queen 
curnpetition.  will  be  master  of  cere- 
monies. 

The  2-hour  parade,  which  I  wi:;  :ead. 
.starting  at  -'  30  p  m  Saturday.  Septem- 
ber 14  ti.e  finai  day.  will  mclude  bands. 
drum  and  bugle  corps,  color  guards,  mili- 
tary drill  u-ams.  floats,  and  volunteer  fire 
companie.s   from   all   over   New    York 

Cllmaxln*?  the  festival  will  be  the 
grand  harvest  ball  at  the  Leavenworth 
Schixil  Gvmna.'Mum  where  1968  queen 
and  princess  will  be  selected. 

COMPA.VIOM     .«PPt.E     FESTIVAL 

A  comparison  event  to  the  apple 
harvest  festival  is  held  each  spring  m 
Willlan^son  to  the  west  of  Wolcott.  This 
us  the  annual  apple  blossom  festival. 
which  Ls  a  highlight  of  spring  in  Wayne 
County,  drawing  tens  of  thousands  of  on- 
lookers and  participants 

Mr  Speaker,  tnese  two  pageants  are 
pruud  reminders  of  our  rural  heritage  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  allowing  mi'  to 
share  tMs  portion  of  rural  Americana 
•Aith  V(;u  and  my  colleagues. 

I  kr.u'A  each  and  every  one  of  you  will 
be  Atic  ,::'.e  any  time  you  would  like  U) 
come  to  Wayne  County.  I  also  hope  you 
will  join  with  me  in  wishing  the  Wolcott 
Apple  Harvest  Festival  great  success  this 
year  and  in  the  vears  to  come 

The  legend  of  Johnny  Appleseed  lives 
on  in  America  The  quality  and  size  of 
the  Wayne  County  apple  harvest,  and 
the  enthusiasm  and  feasting  which  will 
accompany  it.  would  certainly  make  this 
orchard-planter  from  New  England 
proud 

LFAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unaiaraous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  -.raiUed  to 

Mrs  Hansen  of  Washington  at  the 
request  of  Mr  .Albert i.  for  today,  and 
tile  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
official  business. 

Mr  RouDEBCsH  at  the  request  of  Mr 
GER.^LD  R  FoRD'.  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod, on  account  of  hospitalization  and 
recovery  from  recently  sustained  in- 
juries. 

Mr  PiRNiE  'at  the  request  of  Mr 
Ger\ld  R.  Ford'.  from  September  4. 
1968.  through  September  13  1968.  on  ac- 
couiit  of  ot!lcial  business 

Mr  L.ANDR'.'M  at  the  request  of  Mr 
ALBERT',  for  September  4  through  Sep- 
tember 13,  on  account  ')f  official  busi- 
ness 


SPECIAL   ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  u:;.in;mcus  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  H'ju>e.  follow  int;  the  Jcuis- 
lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Mr  Pl-cinski.  for  1  hour,  today;  to 
revi.se  and  e.\t*'nd  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  Dvnl^n  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneoiis  matter   ' 

Mr  Smith  of  Oklahoma,  for  1  hour, 
on  September  5 

Mr  H.\Li'EHN,  for  1  hour,  on  Septem- 
ber 5, 


Mr  SiHWENCEL.  for  1  hour  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  5.  and  6. 

Mr  Mathias  of  .Maryland,  for  15  min- 
utes, today 


EXTENSIONS  Ol    ilEMAKKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr     MONACAN. 

Mr  FuQUA  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Michel  in  four  instances  and  to 
include  editorials 

Mr  Horton  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter 

Mr  Devine  to  revl.se  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter 

Mr  Steic.er  of  Wi.scoiisin  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  .Ayres'  durinu  general  de- 
bate on  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of   1962 

Mr  Broyhill  of  Vinnnia  and  to  in- 
clude exiraneoiLs  matter  during  general 
debate  on  H  R    1504.S 

The  following  Membfis  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  DUNCAN'  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter   ' 

Mr  Rhodes  of  Arizona  in  five  in- 
stances 

M:    ZwACH. 

Mr   Utt 

Mr  Mathias  of  Maryland  m  Jive  in- 
stances. 

Mr   SrRiNCER. 

Mr   Smith  of  Oklahoma 

Mr   Scherle  m  two  instances 

Mr   KcYKENiiALL  ui  thicc  instances 

Mr  Mize  m  two  instances. 

Mr   HoRTON 

Mr  RfMSFELD  m  four  instances. 

Mr  Tuo.MrsoN  oi  Georgia 

Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr    Kupkerman  m  rive  instances. 

M:     Lluyd 

W:    .\sHBRooK  in  two  instances. 

M.    EscH  in  two  instances. 

M;    Vander  Jact 

Mr    Battin  in  two  Instances. 

Mr  Wyman  in  three  instances. 

Mr   Quillen  in  four  instances. 

Mr    MiNSHALL. 

.Mr   Miller  of  Ohio 

'The  foUowini;  Members  i at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr  M()R(iAN  '  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  >  \ 

Mr  McPall. 

.Mr   Corman  in  live  instances. 

Mr   Kyros  in  two  instances. 

Ml   Teacte  oi  Texa.s  m  i-ight  instances. 

Mr  Pt'ciNSKi  m  ill  instances 

Mr    Vanik  ;n  tliree  instances. 

Mr  Long  of  .Maryland. 

Mr   h^iGHA.N  m  ti\e  instances 

Mr   Steed  ;n  two  instances 

Mr    Hi'NCAiK  \\\  three  instances. 

Mr  Chari  Ks  H    Wilson. 

Mr   Moor  head 

Mr   EiLBERo  in  three  instances. 

Mr  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

.Mr    Fascell  in  two  in.stances 

Mr  Tenzer  ;:i  10  instiinces 

Mr  Bruwn  of  California  m  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Selden  in  two  instances. 

.Mr  Ullman  m  live  instances, 

Mr  OHara  of  Michigan 

Mr.  PoDELL  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Bevill 

Mr   Nichols. 

Mr  Pickle. 
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Edmondson  in  two  instances. 
Friedei  . 

Olsev  in  two  instances. 
DoRN  in  two  instances. 

BOtAND. 

Dinci e 

ROVBAT 


SENATE  BILL.   HLIKHHFn 

.\  bill  of  the  Senate  cf  the  following 
title  was  taken  fnmi  the  .Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  aj  follows: 

S  394.^  .^n  act  to  iiuthorlze  the  documen- 
tiitloii  "t  tlip  vessel  IV'f^f  VV:nrf  as  a  vessel  (j[ 
tlie  United  States  with  coastwise  privileges: 
to  the  O^mmlttfe  on  Merchiiiit  Marine  and 
PIsherlcs 


ENROLLED   BILLS   .SIGNFD 

.Mr  FRIEDEL.  from  ilie  ("nmnii'ti-e  on 
Hou.se  Adiii'ni.s! ration,  repoited  that  that 
c.immittre  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bill.--  of  the  Hoii.^e  of  the  .'ollow- 
int;  titles  a  Inch  were  tliereupon  siv;iied 
by  the  Speaker 

H  R  1093  All  iict  to  amend  and  clarify 
the  reemployment  provisions  oi  tlie  Universal 
MUit.iry  Tr.unlng  and  Service  Act,  .ind  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  5233  An  .tct  for  the  relief  of  Mr* 
Sophie  Mlchalowskn; 

H  R  10932  .\n  act  (or  the  relief  of  Ollmour 
C  MacUon.-ild,  colonel.  US  Air  F^.irce  ire- 
iired  1 ; 

H  R.  12323  Kn  .lot  to  iimend  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retired  serMcem.ois  family  protection  plan, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

HR  12843  \n  act  to  i(mend  the  Public 
HeiUth  Service  .Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  m  the 
National  Institutes  of  Healtli. 

HR  13781  .in  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develnp- 
ment  Act  of  1966: 

U  R  14367  An  act  to  authorize  the  dl.s- 
pos.ii  of  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stoclc- 
pUe   .md   the  siipplement.al   stockpile: 

H  R  16027  .An  ,ict  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  in  rates 
of  compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes, 

H  R  16363  Ml  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
.Slate  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
pnxlucts  Inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H  R.  17522  .Kn  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  iiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.IZ.  18188.  \n  act  making  .ipproprlatlons 
!or  the  Department  of  Transportation  for  the 
tlscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  tor 
ether  purposes; 

HR.  18254  An  act  to  amend  further  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  .\ct.  1920, 
and 

HR  18706  .^n  act  making  .ipproprlatlons 
(or  the  government  of  the  Dl.«tnct  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  .vctlvltles  chargeable  in  whole 
or  m  part  ;igainst  tlie  reveiroes  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPE.AKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  oi 
the  foUowuiK  titles: 

S  633.  An  act  to  promote  t:.e  irreisn  policy 
of  the  United  .States  by  strengthening  and 
improving  the  Foreign  Ser\lce  personnel 
system    of     the     US.     Inforn..iilou     Agencv 


tliroiij,;-!  ost.ibll.shnipnt  of  u  Foreign  Service 
Information  Officer  Corp.s; 

S  1604  An  aft  t"  amt-nd  the  Consolidated 
F'rniers  Home  .\dminlstrfttlon  .Act  of  1961. 
.!»  imended,  to  pro\kle  lor  lo.UiS  lor  enter- 
prises to  .supplement  f.:rm  mmme  and  lor 
farm  conversion  to  recreation  remove  the 
annual  celling  on  iti.'ured  ;o,in>;.  Incrpa.oe  the 
amount  of  unsold  insiired  loans  that  may 
be  made  out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate 
.inniial  llir.lls  on  ^rriints.  establi-h  a  Mexlble 
loan  Interest  rate,  and  fi  r  other  purposes: 

.s.  2269.  An  .ict  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 27.  1954,  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure 
of  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  .States  by 
foreign   countrle.s; 

S.  2468.  .An  act  for  il.e  rolio:  ,.f  Dr.  George 
S.  loannldes: 

S.  2488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
.AKUstln  Perelra-VBldes:   .md 

s  3095  An  act  lo  amend  th.>  Ptibllc  He. '1th 
.ser\  ice  Act  to  ext^cnd  ..nrt  in.i>rove  the  pro- 
"'riims  relating  to  the  training  of  luirslng  and 
other  health  profcsslon.s  and  allied  health 
prolessioi'S  i>ersonnel.  tlie  program  relating 
ij  student  aid  for  such  personnel,  and  the 
program  rel.iting  to  lie.;lth  resenrch  laclli- 
llfs.  and  for  (ther  ;.'',:rp'^ses 


HILLS    PRESENTED   TO    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  .Administration,  reported  that  that 
eommittee  did  on  Auuust  7.  1968,  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR  1093.  .An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
MUit.iry  Training  .md  Service  .Act.  and  for 
other  pi.rposes; 

H  R  5233  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sophie  Mlchalowska: 

HR  10864  .An  .ict  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
t.iry  of  .Agriculture  -o  convey  certain  lands 
in  Saline  County.  Ark  -o  the  Dierks  Forests, 
Inc..  .o.d  for  other  purposes; 

HR  10932.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Gilmour 
C.  M:\cDonald.  colonel.  U  S  Air  Force 
I  retired  i : 

HR  12323  An  act  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retired  serviceman's  family  protection  plan, 
.iiui  for  "ther  purposes: 

HR  12843.  .An  act  to  .imend  the  Public 
Health  Service  .Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Natlon.il  Eye  Institute  in  the 
\".itlo:ial  Institutes  of  Health: 

HR  13781  An  .ict  -0  .'.mend  •iile  II  of  the 
Marine  Resources  a:.d  f:ncineering  Develop- 
ment .A^t  of  1966: 

HR  14367  An  net  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile: 

HR  15794  .An  act  to  provide  for  U.S. 
standards  and  a  national  inspection  system 
for  gram,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  16027  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  Increases  in 
rates  ')f  compensation  for  disabled  veterans, 
.Old  lor  other  pur',K)ses; 

HR  16086  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  25.  1959  (73  Stat  420 1.  pertaining 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of 
Ok'ahom.-^; 

HR  16363  .An  act  to  clarify  .md  otherwise 
inend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  .Act. 
!o  pro'.Kie  lor  cooperation  with  appropriate 
crtat»  ?8encies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
prodMcts  inspection  ;  rocrams,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

HR   17''22.  .An   cct   n.aklng   .>ppropriations 

lor   the   L/ep.irtm°i-:ts   of   istite,   Justice,   and 

Commerce    the  Jjdiclary.  and  related  agen- 

'-ics  for  t'le  fiscal  \  ear  endina  .lune  30.  1969, 

t-:d  for  other  purposes: 

HR  18188  .An  net  inakinj  appropriations 
for  the  Department  <  f  Transportation  for  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  .tone  30.  1969.  and  for 
"ther  purposes; 


HR  18254  An  .^ct  \:>  .imend  mrtlier  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  Merch.mt  Marine  .Act.  1920; 
and 

H.R.  18706  An  .ic<  making  .ipproprlatlons 
for  the  governmen*  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  charceable  in  vvhi.le 
or  In  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fi.sc.il  ye  ir  endins  June  iO  ]9C^9 
and  for  other  ijurposes 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ELMER  J. 
HOLLAND 

(Mr,  MORGAN  asked  and  was  tiven 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MORG.AN.  Mr  Spenker.  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  announce  t-o  the  House 
the  death  of  a  distinguished  Member  of 
the  House,  our  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Elmer  J.  Holland.  At  the  apiiro- 
priate  time,  as  the  dean  of  the  delega- 
tion. I  intend  to  ask  for  time  for  the 
House  to  honor  him, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  lesolution  as 
follows : 

H.   Re.^     1287 

ResolTt'd,  That  the  House  ;ias  lieard  with 
profound  Sorrow  of  the  death  of  the  Honor- 
able Elmer  J.  Holland,  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Pcnnsylv.mia 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  commtinicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  decenseri. 

Resolved.  TTiat  as  a  lurther  mark  of  re- 
spect the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tile  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly  'at  3  o'clock  and  ."6  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  Hou.se  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tliursday.  September  5.  1968,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrV'.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2112.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  tr.insmltting  a  report  on  the 
O'Neill  unit.  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
Nebraska,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 9(a)  of  the  Reclamation  Protect  .Act  of 
1939  (53  Stat.  1187)  (H,  Doc.  No.  378)  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

2113.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  transmitting  a  report  of  expendi- 
tures during  the  period  January  1  to  Jtnie 
30,  1968.  pursuant  to  section  105(b)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-454;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

2114.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  reports  on  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 
.Army  general  staff  on  June  30.  1968.  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  10  USC.  3031(c); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

2115.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  naval  flight  officers  to  be 
eligible  to  command  certain  naval  aviation 
activities  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed   Services. 

2116.  -A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  In- 
stallations), transmitting  a  notification  of 
the  location,  nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a 
project  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for  the 
Army  Reserve,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 


]<j    use     ■.'233.111):    to    tlie    C'.'irimiitee    on 
Armed  Services 

2117,  -A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  .Army  iR  <^:  D  i .  transmitting  the  re- 
port on  Department  of  the  Army  research  and 
develojjnient  contracts  for  $50,000  i;r  more  for 
the  period  January  1  to  June  30.  1968.  ptir- 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4.  Public 
Law  557.  82d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services 

2118.  .A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Visitors,  U.S.  Naval  Academv.  trans- 
.'nitting  a  copy  of  the  annu.il  report  of  the 
Boarti  oi  Visitors:  to  the  Coinmittee  on 
Armed  Services. 

2119  A  letter  from  the  director,  contract 
administration,  for  commander.  Naval  Facil- 
ities Engineering  Command.  Department  of 
the  Navy,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
Dort  for  the  i)erlod  January  1  to  June  30. 
1968.  of  mi;it:iry  construi' i.  m  rtintracts 
:;warded  on  other  than  a  lonipetliive  bid 
basis,  pursuant  to  the  pr.jvlslons  of  section 
f(0.i,  I'ubllc  law  00-110:  to  'he  Committee  on 
.'.noed  Services 

2120  A  letter  irom  the  S'>crrtary  ^.f  Com- 
merce trnn'mitting  the  H4th  quarterly  re- 
]nrt  fur  the  lecond  quarter  JWH,  pursuant  to 
th<3  |)r:,!Vlsions  of  the  Export  Coiitrol  .Act  of 
]940:  to  the  Coninutte"  :  n  BankiUL'  and 
Currency. 

2121.  A  letter  irom  the  .Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  on  voluntary  acree- 
ments  and  programs  entered  into  tinder  sec- 
tion 708  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950.  pursuant  to  section  708(e)  of  that  act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

2122.  .A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  to  the 
Conunissioner.  government  of  the  District  of 
Cohimhl:!.  transmlttlne  a  draft  of  proposed 
:eeislation  to  :imcnd  section  19(a)  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  .Assistance  Act 
of  1962:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Cnlumhii 

2123.  .A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the 
Commissioner,  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmittlns  a  draft  of  projiosed 
legislation  to  repeal  section  8  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  .Appropriations  .Act.  1969.  relat- 
ine  to  the  Installation  of  meters  in  taxicabs 
operated  In  the  District  of  Coltimbla:  to  the 
Committee  on   the  District  of  Columbia 

2124.  .A  letter  from  the  Deputy  .Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  report 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  507(b) 
of  the  Foreign  .Assistance  -Act  of  1961.  as 
;-.mended:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTairs 

2125.  A  letter  frrm  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  property  donated  to  public  health 
and  educational  Institutions  and  clvU  de- 
fense ireaiUzations  under  sections  203(J) 
and  203iki  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
.Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 203(0)  of  that  act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2126  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmittine  a  report 
on  the  feasibility  of  conso'.idatine  military 
real  property  maintenance  functions  on 
O.ihu.  Hawaii,  and  in  the  Norfolk.  Va..  area, 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

2127.  .A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  improved  coordination  of 
transmission  line  desien  and  construction 
practices  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
Bonneville  Power  Administr.ition.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

2123.  .A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port, on  tlTe  review  of  discount?  cranted  gen- 
eratir.t:  and  transmission  co-operatives,  east- 
ern dh'islon.  .Missouri  River  Basin  project; 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the 
Iiiterior;  to  the  C  nnm.ttoe  on  Government 
Oper.\tlons. 
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2129.  A  lett«r  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
©ral  of  the  United  States.  tran.smlttln|i?  a  re- 
port on  the  movement  r,{  American  forces 
from  Prance  (Operation  Freloc),  Depart- 
ment. '>f  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

■J130  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Cnlted  States,  transmlttlni<  a  re- 
port on  the  problem  areas  rtlTectlnif  useful- 
ness of  resulta  of  government-sponsored 
research  m  medicinal  chemlstrv.  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  ComnUttee 
on  Government  Operations 

2131  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  trin.smlttinn  a  re- 
port on  the  need  M  strengthen  procedures 
for  determlnlni?  continued  elltclblllty  of 
widows  for  Federal  benefits  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  .mil  Welfare.  Veterans' 
Administration  US  CivU  Service  Commis- 
sion. Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  De- 
partment of  Labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

2132  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  improvement  In  plan- 
nln(?  for  '.arge  mechanized  mail-handllne 
fftclUtlK  bv  the  Post  Office  Department,  to 
t»e  Conrmlttee  on  Government  Operations 

2133  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  savings  realized  through  the  use 
of  efTectlve  formal  advertlslni?  \n  contract- 
ing for  propane  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Committee  on  Qovernment 
Operations 

2134.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  ^n  savings  .available  through  discon- 
tinuing purchase  of  title  insurance  .m  sales 
of  house  acquired  bv  'J\e  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  Depar'ment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  the  Committee  on 
Government   Operations. 

2135.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a 
report  on  savings  available  bv  Improving  ad- 
ministration of  the  .•^mall  reclamation  proj- 
©cta  loan  program.  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Comnut- 
tee    on    Government    Operations. 

2135.  A  letter  from  'he  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  transmltUng  a 
report  of  need  for  improvement  in  funding 
practices  affecting  spare  parts  procurements 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations 

2137  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  Improved  compliance  by 
Oc-ldard  Space  Flight  Center  with  estab- 
lished .accounting  procedures  for  ^'ontrol  of 
equipment.  National  Aeronautics  .ind  Space 
Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
eri  ment  Operations 

2138.  A  letter  from  the  ArchlvUt  of  the 
Urated  States,  transmitting  a  report  on  rec- 
ords proposed  for  disposal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  57  Stat.  380.  59  Stat  434.  and  63 
StPt  377;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

2139  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  third  annual 
report  on  the  minerals  exploration  assistance 
program,  pursuant  to  section  2(5)  of  the  act 
of  November  8.  1965;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 

2140  .\  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  ap- 
plication for  i  'oan  under  the  .Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act.  for  the  Cameron  County 
Water  Improvement  District  No  2  of  San 
Benito.  Tex  .  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  the 
act.  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs 

2141.  A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an 
application  for  a  loan  tinder  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  .Act.  for  the  Santa 
Maria    Control    and    Improvement    District. 


Cameron  County  No    4  of  Santa  Maria.  Tex 
pursuant  to  section  4(tt)   of  the  act;   to  the 
C.'-mmltlee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

2142  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  trnn.smlttlng  a  copy  ■  f 
an  application  for  a  loan  under  the  Small 
Reclani.tlnn  Projects  Act  for  the  Halghts 
Creek  Irrigation  Co  .  of  Kaysvllle.  Utah  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  .section  4(a)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs 

2143  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy  of  ..n 
application  for  a  limn  under  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Project.s  Act.  for  the  Valley  Center 
Municipal  Water  District  of  Valley  Center 
Calif  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  the  act; 
t.i  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
.AffRlrs 

2144  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  .»  proposed  concession  contract  under 
which  facilities  for  the  public  will  be  au- 
•h<irl.'ed  to  continue  on  the  south  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Ariz  .  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  31.  19''3 
.  67  Stat  271  \ .  ,is  amended;  to  the  Committee 

•n  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

2145  .\  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  'he 
.icr  of  September  5.  1962  (76  Stat  435 ».  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  the  Freder- 
ick Douglass  home  .is  a  part  at  the  park  sys- 
tem m  the  National  Capital;  'o  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .A.Talrs 

2146  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Indlin 
Affairs  Commls8ii:in.  transmitting  the  first 
annual  report  of  the  Commission  as  of  Julv 
1  1968;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs 

J147  .A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Indian  (lalm-s  ComnUsalon.  transmitting  .i 
report  that  proceedings  have  been  concluded 
with  respect  to  clc>cket  No.  279  A  the  Hlark- 
ffct  and  aro.i  Ventre  Tribes  of  Indians.  Etr- 
Petilxonert  the  Asnniboine  Tribes  of  In- 
dians, rending  upon  thr  Fort  Belknap  and 
Fort  Peek  Re:iervation3.  Mont  .  and  the  Sious 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  yfont 
Intert  enoTs  v  The  United  States  of  Amer- 
u-a.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  60  Stat 
1055.  25  U  S  C  70t:  to  the  Committee  Interior 
,ind  Insular  .Affairs 

2148.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Bureati  ')f  Mines  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  proposed  grant 
igreement  with  the  University  of  Wyoming 
for  scientific  research,  pursuant  to  section 
id).  Public  Law  89-672;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs 

2149  .A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  the  activities  of  the  Com- 
inisaK'n  m  implementing  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Liibellng  .Act  pursuant  to  section  8 
of  such  act  .  15  U  S  C  sec  1451 );  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

2150  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  a  report  on  the  backlog  of 
pending  appUrationa  and  hearing  rases  In  the 
Federal  Communications  C.immlsslon  as  rf 
July  31  1968  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  the 
Communications  Act  as  amendec'  July  16. 
1962,  by  Public  Law  .i54;  to  the  Committee 
un  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

2151  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  transmitting 
a  .:-opv  of  the  publication,  'Typical  Electric 
Bills  1967";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
.ind  Foreign  Conunerce 

2152  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  a  report  relating  to  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws  to  assist  in  safe- 
ijuardliig  the  balance-of-payments  positions 
of  the  United  -States,  pursu.uit  to  section  ;? 
of  Public  Law  89-175;  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary 

2153  A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  a  report  of  claims  of 
employees  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  personal 


property  settled  during  fiscal  year  1968  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claim  .Act  of 
1964,  as  amended;  W  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

2154  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  .Air  Force  transmitting  a  report  of  claims 
paid  for  the  rl.scal  year  1968  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  under  the  Mllltar> 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
.Act  of  1964,  :is  amended  i31  U  S  C.  240-243); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2155  A  letter  trom  the  General  Manager 
US.  Atomic  Enertty  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  of  settlement  of  claims  of 
employees  paid  under  authority  of  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  for  the  peri.d 
July  1,  1967,  through  June  30  1968.  pursuan- 
to  the  provisions  of  stibsectlon  le)  of  the 
statute;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 

2156  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  report - 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  .iccordlne 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence chxsslficatlon  pursuant  to  the  i)rovlslons 
of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immii^ratlon  and 
Nationality  .^ct.  as  amended:  to  the  Cc'inmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2157  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U -S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  list  and  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which 
the  authority  contained  In  section  212i  d)  (3  l 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .Act  wns 
exercised  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212(d)  I  6)  of  the  act.  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

2158.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  US, 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  ;ipprovpd  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification  i  Aug  15.  1968 1.  pursue:  • 
to  the  provisions  of  section  204idj  if  the 
Imnilgratlon  and  Nationality  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2159.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturallziitlon  Service.  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  report.s 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  and  glvtr.L- 
the  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification  (Sept  3.  1968).  pursuant  t 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  ;is  amended 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

2160  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  U  .- 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  oople- 
of  orders  i  Aug  1.  1968),  entered  In  the  case- 
of  certain  aliens  found  admissible  to  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212ia)  (28)  (I)  (ID  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee  "•■'■. 
the  Judiciary. 

2161  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  -Service  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  au- 
thority contained  In  section  212(d)(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  .Act  w.t? 
exercized  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  ;,ectlon  212id)  (6i  of  the 
act;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2162  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  US 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  request 
for  withdrawal  of  a  certain  case  uuolvini: 
suspension  of  deportation  tinder  the  pro- 
visions of  section  244(a)  (  1 )  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

2163  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U? 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  r'. 
orders  (Sept  3.  1968)  entered  In  the  cases  c  : 
certain  aliens  who  have  been  found  admissi- 
ble to  the  United  St-ites  under  the  Immlgr  .- 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act.  pursuant  to  section 
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212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

2164  A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Canal 
Zone  government,  tran.smltting  a  report  of 
claims  paid  for  the  period  of  July  1,  1967. 
to  June  30.  1968.  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  28  use  2672.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2165.  A  letter  from  the  President.  Panama 
Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  report  of 
claims  paid  for  the  perl(xi  July  1,  1967,  to 
June  30.  1968,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3,  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  .Act  of  1964;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2166  A  letter  trom  the  Postmaster  General. 
transmitting  a  dralt  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to  re- 
lieve postmn-sters  and  other  employees  for 
certain  losses  resulting  irom  Improper,  or  In- 
correct payments;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

2167  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  consumption  of  alco- 
hol and  highway  safety,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  .section  204  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  Public  Law  89-564;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

2168  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. iransmlttinK  recommendations  re- 
garding the  future  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram supplementary  to  the  1968  national 
highway  needs  report  submitted  January  31, 
1968,  purauanl  to  the  provision  of  section  3, 
Public  1-aw  89-139;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2169.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Veterans'  Administration,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  i)roposed  legislation  to  modify  eli- 
gibility requirements  governing  the  grant 
of  a.ssistance  in  acquiring  specially  adapted 
housing  to  include  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a 
lower  extremity  and  other  service-connected 
neurological  or  orthopedic  disability  which 
impairs  :oc<iniolloii  to  the  extent  that  a 
wheelchair  Is  regularly  required;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans"  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  2, 
1968.  the  following  bills  were  reported  on 
August  5,  1968: 

Mr.  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "U.S.  Aid  Oper- 
ations in  Latin  America  Under  the  Alliance 
lor  Progress"  (36th  report  by  the  commlt- 
teei  (Rept  No  1849).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union 

Mr.  DAWSON-  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Criteria  for 
Support  Service  Cost  Comparisons"  (37th 
report  by  the  committee)  (Rept.  No.  1850). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Under  clause  2  or  rule  Xlll,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  August  2, 
1968.  the  following  bill  was  reported  on 
August  7.  1968: 

Mr  DAWSON  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  entitled  "Consumer 
Problem  of  the  Poor:  Supermarket  Opera- 
'lons  In  Low-Income  Areas  and  the  Federal 
Response"  .;i8th  report  by  the  committee) 
Rept  No  1851)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union, 

I  Siibmif  fed  September  4, 1968) 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfornla:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S.  224.  An 


act  to  provide  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Eklutna  project.  Alaska,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1852).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  S  3058  An 
act  to  amend  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  revise  the  atithorlzation  of  appropria- 
tions for  administering  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1853),  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R.  15245.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Flaming  Gorge  National  Recreation 
Area  In  the  States  of  Utah  and  Wyoming, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1854).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CAREY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  16801.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Guam,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses," approved  November  4,  1963;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  1855) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat*" 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  17787.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  funds  foi  Padre  Is- 
land National  Seashore  in  the  State  of  Texas 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1856).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TA'YLOR.  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  18333.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  study  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  establishing  an 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area  between  Wood  River.  Ill  .  and  Minne- 
apolis. Minn  .  and  lor  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  1857).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.J.  Res.  1384.  Joint  Reso- 
lution relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
National  Park  System;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No  1858)  .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BARING;  Committee  on  Interior  -ind 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R,  10256  A  bill  to  render 
the  assertion  of  land  claims  by  the  United 
States  based  upon  accretion  or  avulsion 
subject  to  legal  and  equitable  defense  to 
which  private  persons  asserting  .such  claims 
would  be  subject;  with  amendment  i  Rept 
No.  1859).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  TAYLOR:  Committee  on  Interior  -md 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R  14413  A  bill  to  author- 
ize the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  certain 
lands  at  Chlckamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Military  Park.  Ga..  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  iRept  No  1860 1 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  1004  An  act  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  mainten.ince  of  the 
central  Arizona  project.  .'Vrizona-New  Mex- 
ico, and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept  No  1861). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  ASPINALL  Committee  of  conference 
S.  20.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  comprehensi\e 
review  of  national  water  resource  problems 
and  programs,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  1862) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H.R.  17954  A  bill  to  correct 
certain  inequities  and  relieve  certain  liabil- 
ities arising  out  of  overpayments  of  com- 
p>ensation  to  Government  employees  as  a 
result  of  administrative  error  In  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  provisions  of  the  Classi- 
fication Act  of  1949.  the  Federal  Employees 
Salary  Act  of  1964.  and  other  provisions  of 


law,  and  lor  other  piirpo.ses;  with  amend- 
ment i  Rept  No.  1863  1  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  UD.ALI. :  Committee  on  Post  OlHre  and 
Civil  Service.  HR  19130  A  bill  to  iimend 
title  5.  United  Stites  Code,  to  provide  ior 
the  payment  ot  overtime  and  standby  pay 
to  certain  personnel  employed  m  the  De- 
partment o!  Tr.msportation,  i  Ropt  No. 
18G41.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUito  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  UDALL:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  H  R  7406.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  iurnishing  of  subsistence  :.nd  quarters 
or  per  diem  allowance  t.i  emiJloyces  ol  the 
Corj^s  of  Engineers  eni-agecl  in  floating  plant 
operation.s;  wltli  ;imendinent  iRept.  No, 
18651.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bill.s  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.severally  referred  as  follow.s: 

Bv  Mr  BARING: 
HR    19411.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  improved 
employee-management  relntior.s  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  for  other  pvirposes:   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and   Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr   BURKE  of  Florida ' 
HR.  19412.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  U.S 
District   Court  for  the  -Southern   District  of 
Florida   shall   also   be   held   at   Fort   Lauder- 
dale; to  the  Committee  on  ti,e  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA; 
HR   19413    -A  bill  authorizing  a  survey  of 
the  Kallhi  Stream  area.  Oahii    Hawaii.  In  the 
mt^^rest  of  flood  control  and  allied  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Bv  Mr    MONAGAN 
HR   19414.  A  bill  to  extend  the  pro\  isions 
of    the    Commercial    Fisheries    Research   and 
Development  Act  of  1964;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  OLSEN : 
H  R  19415.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  delay,  or 
a  waiver,  of  the  conditions  of  mailing  articles 
at   the   special    fourth-class   rate   or    at   the 
library  rate,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H  R   19416.  .A  bill  to  prohibit  loans  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  businesses 
deriving  50  percent  or  more  of  their  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H  R.  19417.  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  broaden  eligibility  for  use  of 
the  discount  privilege:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
HR  19418  A  bill  to  rtmend  the  Federal 
F.^nn  Loan  .^ct  and  the  F.irm  Credit  .Act  of 
1933.  as  amended,  to  expedite  retirement  of 
Government  capital  from  Feder.il  mterme- 
di.-ite  credit  banks,  production  credit  asso- 
cintions  and  banks  for  cooper.itives,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
-Agriculture 

By  Mr  TALCOTT; 
HR.  19419  A  bill  to  amend  title  13.  United 
States  Code  to  limit  the  catecories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 
By  Mr  EILBERG- 
H.R  19420  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  -Act  to  provide  for  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  medical  technical. 
social,  and  legal  problems  and  opportunities 
which  the  Nation  faces  as  a  result  of  medical 
progress  toward  making  transplantation  of 
organs,  and  the  use  of  artificial  organs  a  prac- 
tical alternative  In  'he  treatment  of  disease; 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  to  certain  non-Federal  In- 
stitutions, agencies,  and  organizations  for  the 
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establlshmen'.  an^l  opfratlon  of  regional  and 
communltv  proijrAnvs  for  patlenta  with  kidney 
disease  and  for  '.he  conduct  of  '.ralntnj?  re- 
lated -n  <iich  prc^rams.  and  for  other  pur- 
pi.ses  •.)  t!^e  Cfimmittee  on  Ways  and  Meana 
Bv  Mr  FUI.TON  of  Pennsylv.mla 
H  R  '.9421  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
.-mpl-yees  ar:d  retired  Federal  employees 
health  benpr; -s  or  luir.ims  to  insure  that  re- 
tired Federil  employees  do  not  have  to  pay 
twice  for  benefits  which  are  provided  btith 
under  such  prt.grams  and  under  the  health 
insurance  projjram  for  the  aged  under  the 
3rx:lal  Security  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
p.-«t  Offlce  and  Civil  Service 

By  Mr   OUDE  'for  himself.  Mr   Jacobs. 
Mr     HoRTCiN     Mr     Adams,    .ind    Mr 
Mathias  of  Maryland) 
H  R  19422    A   bill   to  authorize   additional 
compensation  f.r  District  of  Columbia  police 
and   ftremen   for  completion  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  police  administration  courses  at  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education;   to  the  Com- 
mittee en  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bv  Mr  SI6K 
HR  19423    A  bill  to  amend  section  19ia) 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Pxibllc  Assistance 
Act  of  1962;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia 

»^  Mr    lENZER 
H  R  1  (424    A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering 
in  the  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
xo  assist  State  and  local  governments  In  the 
enforcement  of  cigarette  taxes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  UTT 
H  R.  19425    A  bill  to  establish  the  Rancho 
Ouajome  National  Historic  Site  In  the  SUte 
of  California;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
.■ind  Insular  AfT.urs 

Bv  Mr  DERWINSKI 
H  Con  Res  310    Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect   to   the   occupation   of   C/echoslovakla; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AtTalrs 

Bv    Mrs     BOLTON     ( for    herself.    Mr. 
Admr.  Mr    Gerald  R    Ford,  and  Mr 

CoRBCTT  I 

H  Con  Res  811.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  occupation  of  Czechoelovakla  by 
military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  lt« 
satellites;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr    HALX.  (for  himself.  Mr    Gross, 
Mr      BROtK.     Mr      Buchanan.     Mr 
Cramfr.  Mr  Smith  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
A.-»nBRcOK.    and    Mr    King    of    New 
York  I  ■ 
H  Con  Res  812.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect   to    the    occupation    of    Czechoslovakia 
by  military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  satellites:    to   the  Committee  on   Foreign 
Affairs 

By  Mr   MESKILL 
H   Res   I2«d  Resolution  establishing  a  Spe- 
cial  Coinniittee   on    the  Captive   Nations,    to 
the  Comm.ttee  on  R-iles 

Bv  Mr  SCHWENOEL; 
H  Res  1289  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  to  determine  the 
maximum  length  of  motor  vehicles  permitted 
to  use  the  National  System  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways,  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules 


Soldiers  ai>d  .Sailors  Civil  Kollef  Act  i...f  l!*40. 
to  the  Committee  on  Veter.^ns'  .\fTalrs 

376  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Perrltisry  of  Guam,  relative  to  the  estab- 
li.shment  of  .i  -Status  Commission  for  the  Un- 
incorporated Territory  of  Guam,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and   Iiisiilur  AtTalrs. 


MKMORLALS 

Under  c'.au.sf  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  pre.se:Ued  and  referred  as  follows; 

374  By  the  SPEAKER  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative 
to  the  taxation  of  National  banks  by  the 
Stales;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currencv 

375  .\l30.  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the    State     A    California,     relative    to    the 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION'S 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII  imvate 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intr(Xluced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO 
H  R    19426    A  hill  tor  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Bellone:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR   19427    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cirmlne 
Aletto;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  19428  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Marqules  DivSllva;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

H  R  19429  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vincenzo 
D'Aqidsto:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R   19430.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Roslyn 
Piper;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv  Mr   ANNUNZIO- 
HR   19431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
Georgakopoulos:    to   the   Committee  on    the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    .\SHMORE: 
H  R   19432.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Colle 
Lance  Johnson,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BARrNG: 
H  R  19433  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals;    to    the   Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary 

By  Mr  BARRETT 
H  R.  19434.  A    bill   for  the  relief  of  Enilllo 
Garcia-Sumayod.    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mrs  BOLTON: 
H  R   19435  \  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Simon 
Greei;berg.  Eva  Greenberg.  and  Harold  Leslie 
Greenberg;    to   the   Committee    on    the   Ju- 
diciary 

Bv  Mr   BRADEMAS: 
HR    19436    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Iris 
Elisabeth  Menslng;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California: 

HR   19437    A  bill  for  the  relief   of  AUreza 

Solt.\nl.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R   19438.  A   bill   for   the   relief   of   Angela 

Maxia  Narlcl,  to   the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 

diciorv 

By  Mr   BURKE  of  MasaachusetU 

H  R    19439  A    bill    for   the   relief   of   J.^mes 

L   rimlth,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R   19440  A  bill   for  the   relief   of   Ettore 

Sa.erno.  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR   19441   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  ,\ntor.lo 

Alberto   Gomes   Barboea;    to   the   Committee 

on  the  Judlclarv 

nv    Mr    HURION   of   California 
HR    19442  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ho  Tsiu 
Ye«:   to  the  Committee  on    the  .JiuUc-Uiry 
By  Mr    CAREY 
H  R.  19443    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lucrezla 
.Adragna      and      her      children,      Gloacchlno 
.Adragna  and  Luciano  Adragna;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    CELLER 
H  R.  19444     A    bill    for    the   relief   of    Arlta 
Genlcounla.    to  the  Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr    CHAMBERLAIN 
H  R.  19446.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Mrs 
Hilda  Peters,   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 

H  R  19446  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Janice 
and  Paget  Whyte  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    COLLIER: 
H  R   19447   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesca 
.\Uriana  Patta  iMIllonzD;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Uy  .Mr    CONTE 
H  H    19448    .\  hill  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
Thomas   M'lrrih'.     to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcL.r', 

B,  Mr   FARBSTEIN 
H  R   19449     .A    bill    lor   the   relief  of   Tlk\a 
Cohen;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
HR   19450     A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Vera 
Zllzer;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
HR   19451     A    bill    for   the    relief   of   Boris 
Spnlcta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R   19452    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wendy 
rs.e;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  FINO 
H  R    19453    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Panayot 
Parmska  and  sultana  Farmaka;  to  the  Com- 
mlitee  on  the  Judlcary 

H  R  19454  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
.\rena  his  wife  •Vnna  Arena,  .ind  their  daugh- 
ter Anna  Nlcoletta  Arena;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

H  R  19455  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Tavano  and  Natallna  Tavanu;  to  th.e  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR  19456  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salva- 
tore  !-^veUa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
i-:arv. 

H  R.  19457.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hot  Una 
Cortina:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR    19458    A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Bene- 
detta  Larcii:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

H  R.  19459.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  D.-. 
Eduardo  N  Sagull;  to  the  Committee  ^n  the 
Judiciary 

H  R    19460.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Antonio 

Carbone:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR    19461.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franco 

Rmaldl,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R    19462    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carmelo 

Rlcoita;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    GIAIMO: 

HR.   19463.   \  bin  for   the  relief  of  Chung 

Sun?  Bak:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 

-irv 

Bv   Mr     C'.ILBERT: 
H.R     19464     -A    bill    Tor    the    relief    of    Mr 
Richard    Benjimln    Dew^ard     and    his    wife, 
Mrs    Phllilpa  Lcanora  Dewgard;  to  ihe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr    GUBSER: 
HR     19465    A   bill   for   the  relief   of   .Miss 
Estellta  Cabacungan;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

HR.  19466.  A  bill  for  the  relief  o:  Dlonlslo 
Sablo  Radoc  and  Esplrita  Cuntapay  Radoc; 
to  the  Committee  on  'he  Judiciary. 

H  R   19467  A  bill  relating  to  the  Income  tax 

treatment    of    contributions    to    the    Sierra 

Club;  to  the  Committee  .>n  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv   Mr.   HANNA: 

HR    19468    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Myunj 

Ja  Jun;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 

H  R    19469    A  bill  for  the  relief  o!  Du-Nam 

Lee     Chung;      to     the     Committee     on     the 

.Tudlclarv 

Bv  Mr.   HAYS: 
HR.  19470   .A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
lacouccl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Bv   .Mr    HELSTOSKI: 
HR.  19471.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Nlkoiaos 
M.     Parkas;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 

HR  19472  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs  Salvatore  Ilardl;  to  the  Committee  oti 
the  Judinary 

HR.  19473    A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Ollveri;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
HR   19474    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Helena 
Wllk;  to  the  Committee  on  li.e  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    HOSMBK: 
HR    19475    A  hill   for  the  relief  of  Ernesto 
G.  Domehden.   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R  19476  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .\ngeIo 
Domizlo  Manclnl;  to  the  Committee  on  'he 
Judlel.iry 

Bv   Mr    JOELSON; 
HR   19477    A   bill    for   the   re;ief   of  Mario 
Dl  Leo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By   Mr    JOHNSON  of  California: 

H  R  19478  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Felipe 
P;az\  Otero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
clarv 

HR  19479  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
Jose  Urreae.i  .■\r:zt!.i;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

H  H  19480  A  Dli;  tor  the  relief  of  Jose 
M;--uel  Recondo  .\ndueza;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19481  .\'biri  ior  the  relief  of  Vlncente 
Azpiroz  Ech.irn,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv 

Bv  .Mr    LKGC-.ETr: 

HR  194H2  A  biK  tor  the  relief  of  Victori- 
an" Ecliarte  IraziKjui.  to  the  Committee  on 
•lie  Judiclarv 

H  R  19483  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin 
Baraibar  Iturralde:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
.Tudun  irv 

HH  194R4  A  M'.l  tor  the  relief  of  Martin 
Lri7.  Valenci.t;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

HH  19485  -A  hill  ;\.r  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Iturrejtul  Ztib.il.i;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

HR.  19486  .^  bill  lor  the  relief  of  Floren- 
tlno  Goya  Zos'iivh;  'o  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

ilR  Ki487  A  biil  ior  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Uri  niaRuena  Critinaguena;  to  the  Committee 
fh  the  Judiclarv 

By    M.-     LONG    of    Maryland: 

H  R.  1948H    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ni- 
cholas Gerber  liLs  wife.  Mlrjam  Caroline  Stlel 
Gerbor     and    their    daukthter,    Monica    Ruth 
Gerber;  to  the  I'cmmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr     McCLURE: 

HR  19489  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Juan 
.\randa  Zab,.l,i;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv 

By   Mr    McFAI  L 

HR.   19490    A  mil   to  validate  the  convey- 
ance  of   certain    l.iiid    In   the   State   of   Cali- 
fornia  by   the   .southern   Pacific   Co.;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   .MACHEN : 

H  R  19491  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A.  F.  M. 
.Sharful  Alam;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J,:diclary 

HR  19492  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tze  Duen 
Chan,  his  wife  Shen  Fen  Chan,  and  their 
minor  daughter  Karen  Chan;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19493    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patience 
Berko;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr.  .M.\TSUNAGA: 

H  R.  19494  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keltaro 
Nomura,  his  wife.  Ivoko  Nomura,  and  their 
minor  sons.  Chiyotaka  Nomura  and  Ko]i 
Nomura;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tamekl- 
chl  Yasusato  .^sato;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  MESKILL: 

HR  19496  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ilona 
Hiermann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
arv 

By  .Mr.  MINSHALL: 

H  R.  19497  A  hill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  EUseo 
Baneuls  and  Dr.  Lucia  Sanguis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   MURPHY  of  New  Y'ork : 

HR  19498  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yocheved 
Gorash;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19499.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Mallia;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  19500  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Veronica 
Barnes;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

KR   19501.  A    bin    for    the    relief   of    Bar- 
•  ilome     CatPlo     and     Marietta     Alonso     De 
Castro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  .Mr.  O  NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H  R  19502.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
da  Silva  Bette.ncourt:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

HR  19503.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Augusto 
Buonapane;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H  R.  19504    A  bi!!  for  the  relief  of  Panayio- 


tls   and   Georgia   Zafiropoulos;    to    t.he   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19505.  A  bill  :"or  the  relief  of  Jose 
Pinto  Repas;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr    PELLY: 

H.R.  1950C.  .A  bill  for  the  relief  uf  Isidro 
L.  Marcojos:  to  tlft  Ct'irimiltee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19507.  A  bill  lor  tlie  relief  of  Ati^elina 
R.  Reyes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  19508  A  hill  lor  the  relief  of  Zolt^n  A. 
Szocs:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19509  A  bin  for  tlie  relief  of  .<lrinlo 
V.  Aplgo.  Sr,;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr,  PODELL: 

H.R.  19510.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Paolo 
Vitale;    to   the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 

HR  19511,  A  tJill  for  the  relief  of  Rafael 
Savaryego:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

H.R.  19512,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Scavuzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv. 

Bv  Mr  PrCIN.SKI: 

H.R,  19513.  A  bill  ior  the  relief  of  Mr.  I.-^i- 
doro  Castronovo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  , 

H.R.  19514.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Mr,  Bijov 
Sankar  Paul,  and  Mrs.  Heidrun  P. ml  i  hus- 
band and  wife);  to  tlie  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19515,  A  bill  ior  the  relief  of  Mr  Giu- 
seppe DeLuca:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H,r",  19516.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr   Leo- 
nardo Opnibene.  Mrs    Grazia  Ofiniber.c,  Giu- 
seppe Ognlbene.  .tnd  Domenico  Ognroenc:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
Bv  Mrs.  REID  of  ir.inois: 

H.R.  1$517.  A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Wiifred 
Goldthorne.    Joyce   Goldthorpe.    Leslev   Deb- 
orah   Goldthorpp,    :ind   Brian    Andrew    Gold- 
thorpe: to  the  Committee  on  the  Juri.ciarv, 
Bv  Mr.  REINECKE: 

H.R.  19518.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mana 
Jesus  Berecibar:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  19519.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Mitsu- 
yasu  Maeno    (also  known   as  Soichl   Mannm 
and   his   wife,   Norlko  Maeno;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mr.  RESNICK : 

H.R.  19520.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham 
J.  Braum:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv 

H.R.  19521.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kalavati 
Gupta:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlci,".rv. 
Bv  Mr.  RIEGLE: 

H.R.  19522.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Is- 
mael  D.  Y'anga.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on 
tho  Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  19523.  A  bll!  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Salvor  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  19524.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Caterina  Berlen  DeSllvio;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 

H.R.  19525.  A  talU  for  the  relief  of  Malua 
Malava  Hunkln;  to  the  Committee  en  the 
Judiclarv, 

H.R.  19526,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dai  Sik 
Park:  to  the  Committee  on  t-he  Judiclarv 

H.R.  19527.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss 
Vita  Maria  Narici;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bv  Mr.  RUPPE: 

H.R.  19528.  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Mrs 
Pernande  M.  Allen:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  19529.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  V:ilian 
Pitts;  to  the  Committee  on  t;:e  Judin.iry 

H.R.  19530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Z.  Gutierrez.  Jr.,  M.D.:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclarv. 

H.R.  1953LA  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arita 
Zannldes  Genidounla;  to  the  Committee  en 
the  Judiciary. 

By  MnSISK: 

H.R.  19532.  A   bill    for   the    relief   of   Jesus 


Maria  Oteiza  Aroztegui;  to  tlie  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  ^ 

HR,  19533!  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  Joaquin 
Miclielena  Burgucte:  10  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary, 

H  R  19534"  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Julio 
.Arlstoy  Ochandorena:  to  the  Committee  on 
t!ie  Judiciary. 

HH  19535  A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Pascr.al 
Bar.tibar  Iturralde;  to  the  Committee  o'li  the 
Judiciary. 

H  R,  19536  .A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Javier  .■\zqiH'ta  Goltia:  lo  the  Cwinmittee  on 
the  Judiciary, 

HR,  19537,  A  bill  ior  the  relief  of  I.uelo 
Cortea  Goyeneclie:  to  the  Committer  (jii  tiie 
Judiciary, 

H.R,  19538  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anastasio 
.■\pczt.eguia  .Saldla.s;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

HR  19539  A  bi'.l  l.-r  the  relief  of  Juan 
Jose  .'Vznarez  Barba:  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  Judiciary, 

H  R  19540  A  bill  for  the  reliet  ..f  Eiist;iqu:o 
Iparraguirre  Zubleta:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR,  19541'  A  bill  ;r,r  t!ie  relief  of  Juan 
.'\leman  Larreeui;  to  'he  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiciary, 

HR  19542  A  bill  '.  >r  the  relief  ot  cert.iir; 
Individuals:  lr>  the  Committee  on  tlie  Ju- 
diciary. ? 

H.r".  19543.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ignacio 
Llzaseo  J.niresui;  to  the  C  immittee  on  the 
Judiclarv 

H  R  19544  A  bill  for  tlie  r»!ief  of  Santiaoo 
Iturreeui  Urrutia:  Xo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiriarv 

HR.  1G.")45.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jose 
Jorajuria  .^rrechea;  t«  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji  d;?t  irv 

HH  r"'.=i4'i  .'\  bill  for  the  relief  (f  Fr.incisco 
L:u..irte  Muguiro:  to  the  Committee  on  tlie 
Judiclarv. 

H.R,  19547,  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel 
Irigoyen  Echeverria;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H  R  19548.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Apolin.ir 
G.istTii  Barros'  to  the  Committee  I'U  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

H  n,  19549,  A  bin  ior  the  reliei  of  .Aurelio 
Iribftrren  Iriate:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judi:'iary 

H,fl,  19550  .A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Jairer 
Gamio  Goni;  'o  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

HR,  19551  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
Gonzalez  .Solana:  to  the  Committee  o^n  the 
Judiciary, 

H.R  19552  A  bii:  tor  the  relief  of  Pedro 
Mana  Gamio  Goni:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

HR,  19553  A  bill  for  the  relief  cf  Pedro 
Maria  Saiaverri;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ji.;diciarv. 

H.R,  19554.  A  bill  icr  the  relief  of  Juan 
Agulrre;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

HR.  10555.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cisco Paternain:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiclarv 

By  Mr  STAFFORD : 

H  R.  19556.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  .Alois 
Josef  Betschart:  to  tlie  Committee  liii  the 
Judlcu.rv 

Bv  -Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texas 

HR,  19557  A  bill  to  adjust  the  immigra- 
tion status  of  Oeortte,  Robert.  Daniel,  and 
Nicholas  PanaEopoulos;  to  the  Committee 
on  tlie  Judiclarv 

By  .Mr.  TENZER: 

HR.  19558,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Madona 
Cudjoe:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H.R  19559.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enca 
Sheifer;  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judiciary. 

HR.    19560.   A   bUl    for   the    relief   of   Arle 
Shetler;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 

HR,  19561,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tuncer 
Someren  and  Mrs.  Aytcn  Ozdil  Someren;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr  UDALL 
H  R    :9i62    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bert  N 
Adams  and  Emma  Adams,  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   tTLLMAN 
HR   19563   A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Prudenclo 
Cenlcacelaya   Aboltlz;    to   the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  VANDER  JAGT 
H  R   19564    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Keum  Jo 
Kim;    to  the  Ci>mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  WIDNALL 
HR    19565    A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Lydla 
Bernardez;      to      the      Committee      on      the 
Judiciary 


PETITIONS.  FTTC 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

391.     Bv     th^    SPEAKER:     Petition    of    the 
board  of  .ominlsslcners.  ilty  of  .A.shland    Ky 
relative  to  tax  exemption  on  State  and  local 
i50\ernment    bonds;     to    the    Committee    on 
Banking  and  Currency 

192  Also,  petition  of  Karl  WelRer.  Wesel, 
Oermaiiv  relative  to  certain  requests  dealing 
with  foreign  affairs;  to  the  Ciimmlltee  on 
Foreign  Ailalrs 


393  Also,  petition  of  Mr  William  Netschert. 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla  .  relative  to  the  census; 
ft  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

:t94  Also  petition  of  Mr  Henry  Stoner. 
Portland  Oreg  relative  to  a  Great  Orations 
Dbv:  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration 

195  Also  petition  of  the  President  of  the 
Mariana  Islands  District  Legislature.  Salpan 
Mariana  Islands  relative  to  a  report  on  land 
problems  in  The  Mariana  Islands  and  remarks 
given  during  the  beginning  of  the  Mariana 
Islands  District  Legislature;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   Interior  and   Insular  Affairs. 


^E^iXTE— Wednesday,  September  4,  1968 


The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore 

The  Chaplain.  Rev  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D  D .  oflered  the  foUowlni? 
prayer 

Our  Father,  God,  the  bafflintc  prob- 
lems in.  which  our  lives  are  set  bring  to 
our  lips  the  cr>-,  'Who  Is  sufQcient  for 
these  things '" 

Reveal  to  us  how  vast  are  the  issues 
and  how  great  the  enterprise  commit- 
ted now  to  our  hands  in  the  tangled  af- 
fairs of  our  asitated  world. 

We  turn  to  Thee  driven  by  our  ten- 
sion for  the  present,  anxiety  about  the 
future,  deep  concern  about  ourselves,  our 
Nation,  and  our  world. 

With  Thv  benediction  may  we  face 
the  toil  of  these  days  with  honest  deal- 
ing and  clear  thinking,  with  hatred  of 
all  deceit,  and  sham,  anu  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  ail  great  and  noble  .service  in 
this  world  is  based  on  gentleness  and 
patience  and  .self  giving 

In  the  i-piru  of  the  Master  we  ask  it. 
Amen 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I  ask 
uiiammous  con.sent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
.•\ugust  2.  1968    be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
CEIVED DLTIING  ADJOLTINMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Friday.  August  2,  1968. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  Satur- 
day, August  'i.  1968.  received  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives durin;,'  the  temporar.-  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Speaker  of  the  House  had 
appointed  Mr  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr  Davis  of  Georgia. 
Mr  Devine.  of  Ohio,  and  Mr  Kyl.  of 
Iowa,  as  members  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee To  Investigate  Campaign  Ex- 
penditures. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  S  3566'  to 
amend  the  P'ederal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
with  respect  to  the  definition  of  ".sup- 
plemental air  transportation.  "  and  for 
other  purposes,  witli  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  .signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills 

S  633  An  lut  to  promote  the  foreign 
policy  of  The  rnlteit  st  ties  bv  strengthening 
and  improving  the  Foreign  .Service  person- 
nel system  of  the  US  Information  .Agency 
through  eKtabllshment  of  .i  Foreign  Service 
Information  Oificer  C   rps; 

3  15()4  .An  ,ict  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Admlnl.stratlon  .Act  of  1961. 
as  Amended,  to  provide  for  loans  for  enter- 
prises to  supplement  farm  Income  lUid  for 
farm  conversion  to  recreation,  remove  the 
.innual  celling  on  insured  loans,  lncrea.se  the 
,imount  of  unsold  insured  li%ans  that  may 
be  made  out  of  the  fund  raise  the  aggregate 
annual  ',lmlts  on  grani.s  cstablLsh  a  Tlexlble 
loan   Interest   rate,   and   for   other    purposes; 

S  2269  .An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  J7  1954,  relative  to  the  unlawful 
seizure  of  fishing  ve.ssels  of  the  tJnlted  States 
by  foreign  countries; 

S  2468  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  George 
S   loannldes; 

S  2488  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
.Agustln  Peretra-Vakles; 

S  3095  An  ,ict  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act  to  extend  and  Improve  the  pro- 
Utrams  relating  to  the  training  of  nursing  and 
other  health  professions  and  ,\ll!e<l  health 
professions  personnel,  the  proi^ram  relating 
to  student  aid  for  such  personnel,  .and  the 
program  relating  to  health  research  facilities. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  1093.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
.Military  Training  ,ind  Service  .Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

HR  5233  An  .act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sophie  Mlchalowska; 

H  R   10932    .An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gllmour 
C      MacDonald.     colonel.     US.     Air     Force 
rpiired  i ; 

H  R  12323  .An  act  to  amend  C-hapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retired  serviceman's  family  protection  plan. 
And  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  12843  An  act  to  .imend  the  I»ubUc 
Health  Service  .\ct  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
.:shment  of  a  National  Bye  Institute  ;n  the 
National   Institutes   of   Health; 

H  R  13781  An  act  to  unend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  Reeources  ,ind  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act    if  1966; 

H  R  14367.  .An  act  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stock- 
pile  and   The  supplemental   stockpile; 

HR  16027  An  act  to  amend  Mtle  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  lncrea.ses  In  rates  of 
■ompensatlon  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 
other   purposes. 

H  R.  16363  .An  act  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
.Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appro- 
priate State  agencies  with  respect  to  State 
pi:iultry  products  Inspection  programs,  and 
for  other  purpt)ses, 

HM.  17522.  An  act  making  appropriations 


for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  ti.scal  year  ending  June  30  1969, 
,ind  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  IBlna  An  irt  making  .ipproprlatlons 
:. ir  the  Dep.irttnetit  of  Transportation  for  the 
Mscrtl  ye.ir  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H  R  18254  .An  act  lo  amend  further  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920;   and 

H  R.  18706  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia .md  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  hEcal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  and  for  other  purposes 


ENROLLED   BILLS   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  he  ;ire.sented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  bills: 

On  August  7,  1968: 

S  1504  .An  .id  to  amend  the  ConsoUd.ited 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961, 
■  IS  amended,  to  provide  for  loans  for  enter- 
prises to  supplement  farm  income  and  for 
(arm  conversion  to  recreation,  remove  the 
unnvial  celling  on  Insured  loans.  Increase 
•he  amount  of  unsold  Insured  loans  that 
may  be  made  out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  ag- 
gregate .lunual  limits  on  grant*;,  establish 
.1  flexible  loan  interest  rate,  and  for  other 
purpo.ses; 

S  2269.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
i;u.<t  27.  U(54.  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure 
of  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign countries; 

S.  2468  An  .ict  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
.S  loannldes; 

S  2488  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
.Agustln  Perelra-Valdes; 

S.  3095  .An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
grams relating  to  the  training  of  nursing  and 
other  health  professions  and  allied  health 
p.'ofessional  personnel,  the  program  relating 
to  student  aid  for  such  p>ersonnel.  and  the 
program  relating  to  health  research  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3638  -An  act  to  provide  Indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers; 

S  3710  Ati  act  luthorlzlng  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purp>OEes; 
and 

S  3865  .\n  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
National  Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes 

On  .August  12.  1968: 

S  450.  .An  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S  633.  .An  act  to  promote  the  Foreign  Pol- 
icy of  The  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
improving  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  r  S  Information  Agency  through 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion OfBcer  Corps;  and 


I 

September  4,   IOCS 

S  3418  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  In  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED   DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  August  2,  1968,  the 
President  pro  tempore,  on  Tuesday, 
.August  6,  1968,  .'-igned  the  following  en- 
rolled bills,  which  had  previously  been 
.--igned  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Repre.'^cntativcs: 

S  1504  -An  .-xct  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
?\irmers  Home  .\dminlstratlon  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  loans  for  enterprises 
to  supplement  larm  income  and  for  farm 
conversion  to  recreation,  remove  the  annual 
celling  on  instired  loans,  increased  the 
amount  of  unsold  insured  loans  that  may  be 
m.ide  o\u  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate 
annual  l.mlts  on  grants,  establish  a  flexible 
loHP  interest  rate,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  2269  An  act  lo  amend  the  act  of  August 
27.  1954  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
lishlne  vessels  of  The  United  States  by  for- 
eign countries: 

S  2468.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  George 
S  loannldes: 

S.  2488  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Agustln  Perelra-Valdes: 

S.  3095  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  .Act  to  ext^end  and  Improve  the  pro- 
i:r,.ms  relating  to  the  training  of  nursing  and 
other  health  professions  and  allied  health 
professions  personnel,  the  program  relating 
to  student  aid  for  such  personnel,  and  the 
program  relating  to  health  research  facilities, 
and   for   other   purposes; 

S  3638,  An  act  to  provide  Indemnity  pay- 
::ients  to  dairy  farmers: 

S  3710.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S  3865.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HR  1093.  An  act  to  amend  and  clarify  the 
reemployment  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  and  for 
:ilher  purposes: 

HR.  5233.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
-Sophie  Mlchalowska: 

HR  10864.  .An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
•arv  of  .Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
m  Saline  County,  Ark.,  to  the  Dlerks  Forests, 
Inc     and  for  other  purposes: 

H  R  10932.  An  net  for  the  relief  of  GUmotu- 
C  MacDonald,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
Tired  1  ; 

H  R  12323.  .\n  act  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
retired  serviceman's  family  protection  plan, 
:ind  for  other  purposes; 

HR  12843.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health; 

HR  13781.  .^n  act  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Marine  I^sources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ir.ent  Act  of  1966: 

H  R  14367  An  .ict  to  authorize  the  dlsp>06al 
of  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
The  .supplemental  stockpile: 

H  R  15794  An  Bct  to  provide  for  U.S.  stand- 
..rds  and  a  national  inspection  system  for 
-rain,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H  R  16027  An  art  to  amend  title  38.  United 
s',it?s  Code,  to  provide  Increases  In  rates  of 
(  "mpensaf.on  for  disabled  veterans,  and  for 

•her  purpo.ses: 

HR  16086  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1959  1 73  Stat.  4201.  pertaining 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Choctaw  Trll>e  of  Okla- 
homa; 


HH.  16363.  An  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act. 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  poultry 
products  lnsf>ection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  17522.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  18188.  An  act  making  appropriations 
fo.r  the  Department  of  Transport^ation  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  18254.  An  act  to  amend  further  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920;  and 

H.R.  18706.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  in  whole 
or  In  i>art  against  the  revenues  of  said  District 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday,  August  2,  1968,  the 
■Vice  President,  on  Monday,  August  12, 
1968,  signed  the  following  enrolled  bills, 
which  had  previously  been  si.aned  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  450.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  th.--  Virgin  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  633.  An  act  to  promote  the  foieign  i)0llcy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
Improving  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  through 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officer  Corps:  and 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  announc- 
ing that  the  President  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts  and  joint  reso- 
lution : 

On  August  3,  1968: 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  National  Center  for  Biomedical  Com- 
munications the  Lister  Hill  National  Center 
for  Biomedical  Communications; 

S.  6.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct.  oj>erate,  and  main- 
tain the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe  unit.  James 
division,  Missouri  River  Basin  project.  South 
Dakota,   and   for   other   purposes; 

S,  1224.  An  act  to  establish  a  register  of 
blind  persons  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  for  the  mandatory  reporting  of  in- 
formation concerning  such  persons,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1228.  An  act  to  authorize  project  grants 
and  loans  for  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  hospitals  and  other  medical  facilities 
in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

S.  1532.  An  act  to  require  that  contracts 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
public  building  or  public  work  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  perform- 
ance bond  protecting  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  by  an  additional  bond  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  furnishing  material  and 
labor,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2445.  An  act  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  clarify  the  manner  in 
which  the  licensing  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  right  of  the  United  states 
to  take  over  a  project  or  projects  upon  or 
after  the  expiration  of  any  license  shall  be 
exercised:  and 


S.  2908.  An  act  to  authorize  the  .Secretary 
of  the  .Army  to  quitclaim  certain  real  prop- 
ertv  in  Muscogee  County,  Ga. 
On  August  8.   1968: 

S  20C11  .An  act  to  amend  section  503(f)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  .Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  a  period 
of  5  years  the  authorization  to  make  ap- 
proprl.ttiinis  for  allocations  and  gr.inis  lor 
the  collection  and  publication  of  docu- 
nient.irv  sources  significant  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States;   and 

.S.  3671).  An  act  to  amer.d  the  act  of  June  19, 
1968    (Public   Law  351.  iiOth   Congress). 
On  August   II,  19C8: 

S.  2468,  An  act  li.ir  the  relief  of  Ur,  George 
.S    loannides;    and 

S  2488    .^n   ;ict   for  the  relief  of  Dr    Raul 
.A.igustin  Perelra-Valdes. 
On  August  12.  1968: 

S.222.  .An  act  to  Insure  that  rert.iin  bviild- 
ings  imanced  with  Federal  iunds  are  .so  de- 
r-igned  .IS  to  be  ..ccessible  to  the  physically 
handicapped; 

S  1166.  An  .ict  to  authorize  the  Secret  iry 
if  Transportation  to  prescribe  safety  stand- 
.irds  for  the  transportation  of  natural  and 
oTlier  gas  by  pipeline,  and  lor  other  purposes; 
.ind 

S.2269.  An  act  to  amend  the  .act  of 
.August  27.  1954.  relative  to  the  unlawful 
seizure  of  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States 
bv  ioreign  countries. 

On  August  13.  1968 

S.3638.  An  act  to  provide  indemnity  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers; 

5.3710.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  a.nd  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S  :;86.'j.  .An  .;Ct  to  clarify  the  status  of 
National  Guard  technicians,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

On  August  15,  1968: 

S.  1504  .An  act  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  .'Administration  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  lians  !or  enterprises 
to  supplement  farm  Incomes  ;ind  lor  farm 
conversion  to  recreation,  remove  the  annual 
ceiling  of  insured  loans,  incren'^e  the  amount 
of  unsold  insured  loans  that  may  be  made 
out  of  the  fund,  raise  the  aggregate  annual 
limits  on  grants,  establish  a  flexible  loan 
interest  rate,  .aid  for  other  purposes. 
On  August  16,  1968: 

S  3095  .^n  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  extend  and  improve  the  pro- 
grams relating  ,o  the  training  of  nursing  and 
other  health  professionals  and  allied  health 
professions  personnel,  the  program  relating 
to  student  aid  for  such  personnel,  and  the 
program  relating  to  health  research  facilities 
..nd  for  other  purposes. 

On  August  20.  1968: 
S  033  An  act  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  and 
improving  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  sys- 
tem of  the  US,  Information  Agency  through 
establishment  of  a  Foreign  Service  Informa- 
tion Officer  Corps, 

On  August  23,  1968: 
S  450    .^n  act  to  provide  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3418  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accordance 
with  title  23  <  f  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  JOINT  COM- 
PREHENSIVE REVIEW  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES-CANADA  AUTO- 
MOTIVE PRODUCTS  AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT   'H.  DOC.  NO.  379 » 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
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which,  with  the  accompanylriK  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
finance : 


To  titf  ConcjTt'ss  of  the   United 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  CBtt> 
gre.ss  a  special  report  on  the  joint  com- 
preherisuf  review  of  the  United  States- 
Canada  Automotive  ProducUs  Agree- 
ment This  review  was  undertaken  by 
the  Govermnents  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  Agreement  A  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  review  is  required  by 
the  Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of 
1965. 

In  reviewing  the  Agreement,  both 
Governments  concluded  that; 

— Considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  achieving  the  beiieflt-s  oi 
a  broader  United  States-Canada  mar- 
ket for  automotive  products  Trade  be- 
tweer.  the  two  countries  in  automotive 
products  has  greatly  expanded,  cost 
economies  in  production  have  been  real- 
ized, iuid  employment  in  the  automotive 
tiidusirifs  in  both  countries  has  in- 
creased 

— Not  t-nough  experience  has  been 
accumulated  under  the  Agreement  to 
recommend  change.^  Aieas  of  possible 
improvement  were  carefully  coiisidered 
and  are  under  further  study. 

Each  Goverimient  continues  to  be 
able  at  any  tune  to  request  consulta- 
tions on  any  problem  arising  under  the 
Agreement. 

LvNDON  B.  Johnson 

The  White  House.  September  4,  1968. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As   in   executive   .session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  n omination.s.  and  withdrav^'ing 
the  nomination  of  Joseph  C.  Brown  to  be 
postmaster  at  Bomoseen,  Vt..  which 
nominating  messages  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings  • 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  :s  so  ordered. 


THE  SENIOR  SENATOR  FROM 
VERMONT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  the 
August  1968  r-.sue  of  City  East— a  mag- 
a/:ine  lor  New  Yorkers,  it  says — con- 
tains an  article  about  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  .scmor  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  ranking  Republican  in  this 
body.  It  refers,  of  course,  to  a  man  who 
Is  highly  respected  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  as  well  as  by  the  American  people 
as  a  whole,  regardless  of  their  i>arty 
politics. 

The  article  gives  a  good  resume  of  this 
outstanding    Senator's   life,   and    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Senator  Fvom  Vermont,  be  print- 
ed at  this  [xiint  m  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SBNATOBtAl,    spotlight:     SENATOR    FROM 

Vermont 

Vermont's  Senior  Senator  George  D 
Aiken,  ranking  Repxibllcan  and  former 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee,  i.i  a  vigorous  spokesman 
f f  r  rural  America 

This  Vermont  Senator,  who  gets  most  of 
his  work  done  before  offlclal  Washington  is 
awake  as  good  farmers  have  always  done, 
personifies  the  man  of  tradition  who  looks 
forward  to  the  changes  that  will  improve 
and  preserve  mir  world  This  is  illustrated  in 
his  leadership  of  the  U-ng  Mght  for  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  and  Power  Development; 
his  introduction  of  the  New  England  Forest 
Fire  Compact  In  the  senate  in  1949  which 
became  a  model  for  mher  states  and  in  his 
roll  as  one  of  the  authors  of  Public  Law  480, 
whl:-h  has  come  to  be  knnwn  as  the  Pood 
Fit  Peace  i'rouram 

This  Vermonter.  with  his  craggy  face  and 
his  bright  red  ties,  who  returns  to  his  native 
State  at  least  once  a  month  during  cou- 
iiresslonal  .sesslon.s.  is  the  author  of  the  tie- 
tlnl'.lve  work  on  wildflowers.  entitled  Pioneer- 
ing with  Wlldflcwers.  He  secured  the  tirst 
patent  un  a  variety  of  strawberries  named 
■  Oreen  Mountain"  after  his  beloved  moun- 
tains in  Vermont 

THE    ^^RMF.RS'    FRIEND 

Since  going  to  Washington,  the  Senator 
has  found  It  Impossible  to  get  away  frsm 
the  dairy  business  although  his  efforts  have 
!>een  confined  largely  to  getting  Informa- 
tion for  the  folks  back  home 

Another  phase  of  his  work  lies  In  trying 
to  speed  ip  action  relative  to  hearings  and 
decisions  relating  to  niarketing  orders 

Aiken  said: 
By   and    laree    the   same   problems    which 
confronted  the  mlik  producers  in  the  past  are 
with  us  today  " 

According  to  Senator  Aiken  these  prob- 
lems relate  to  production,  to  marketing,  and 
to  price 

There  has  been  a  decline  In  the  use  of 
dairy  products. 

Senator  .Mken  pointed  out  that  ime  big 
setback  occurred  soon  after  World  War  11 
when  the  retail  price  of  butter  was  per- 
mitted to  reach  Its  own  level  In  the  market 
without  subsldv 

Vegetable  oils  came  into  the  picture  in  a 
big  way  and  have  been  steadily  taking  over 
what  was  once  an  extensive  and  on  the 
whole  a  profitable  market  for  the  dairymen. 

TTie  Senator  remarked ; 

Manuf.icturers  of  butter  substlt'ites  en- 
Jov  an  excellent  profit  and  are  therefore  en- 
abled to  extensively  advertise  their  products 

■Some  of  their  ndvertisliig  Is  quite  mislead- 
ing and  borders  on  scare  tactics. 

Some  i-'t  the  producers  of  oleo  go  on  their 
merry  way  implying  that  If  a  person  doesn't 
shift  from  butter  to  the  use  of  substitutes. 
he  is  prettv  likely  to  have  a  heart  attack" 

The  consumption  of  whole  milk  Is  also  on 
the  decrease   because  of  retail  pricing 

Aiken  commented 

■If  decreasing  consumption  and  Increasing 
cost  did  not  provide  enough  trouble  lor  the 
dairyman,  our  Federal  government  has  tacltlv 
approved  u  major  contribution  to  his  load  by 
permitting  an  exceptional  increase  in  the  im- 
port iiion  of  dairy  products. 

■'Of  course,  some  of  our  industrial  con- 
cerns are  very  happy  with  this  situation  be- 
cause It  gives  the  foreign  producing  coun- 
tries dollars  to  spend  for  more  Industrial 
prixlucts. 

'But  In  the  long  run.  any  weakening  of 
American  agriculture  Is  bound  to  atlect  ad- 


versely all  segments  of  our  domestic  ei  onomy 
except  perhaps  those  who  profit  directly  from 
the  decline  In  agricultural  prosperity 

■No  doubt,  huge  supplies  of  food  are  use- 
ful In  playing  power  politics  with  foreign 
countries,  and  personally  I  vi'ould  rather  have 
reasonable  surpluses  than  deficits  uf  these 
fitocl  commodities 

■But  when  It  comes  to  making  the  American 
farmer  the  goat  In  the  game  of  International 
politics.  I  have  to  register  a  strenuous  ob- 
jection." 

Aiken  has  suggested  that  we  renew  the 
program  which  was  so  helpful  during  World 
War  II 

That  program  although  called  n  f.irni  sub- 
sldv was  In  efTect  a  consumer  subsidy  In  that 
It  kept  the  price  (f  milk  to  the  consumer  at 
a  reasonable  level  and  at  the  s.ime  time  re- 
turned Income  eno\igh  to  the  dairyman  .<  i 
that  he  could  live  ar.  I  produce  .it  a  respect- 
able level 

The  Senator  commented: 

"As  I  see  it,  it  is  no  worse  and  no  more 
socialistic  to  subsidize  an  extra  quiirt  of  nUlk 
for  an  urban  family  with  six  'Kids  than  it 
l3  to  grant  subsidies  amounting  to  billions 
to  our  so-called  ble  business  enterprises" 

RENEWAL    OF    RfRAL    AMtRICA 

Instead  of  continuing  the  dr.iln  from  rur.i! 
America  to  the  urban  arexa.  the  SenaUir  feel^ 
that  we  should  make  the  conveniences  of  the 
cities,  provided  for  with  public  funds,  also 
available  to  the  smaller  cities,  the  towns  and 
rural  communities 

Only  m  this  way  can  we  m.ilntaln  i 
heAltliy  national  growth  and  prevent  the  un- 
desirable features  of  cotigested  human  exist- 
ence from  getting  worse. 

The  Aiken  Rural  Water  Act  of  1965.  pro- 
viding gr.tnts  and  an  expanded  loan  progr.im 
for  rural  water  and  .--ewage  systems,  has  been 
called  '  l.indmark  legislation"  that  will  equ:>; 
or  surpass  REA*  In  the  generation  of  billlon- 
of  dollars  of  new  farm  prosperity. 

Aiken.  ,1  member  of  the  prestigious  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  introduced  ' 
bin  to  Insure  a  reasonable  opp^rttinity  for 
all  electrical  utilities  m  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  nuclear  power. 

The  Senator  said ; 

'With  the  accelerated  use  of  electrlcltv- 
In  the  tJnlted  States  we  must  have  an  enor- 
mously Increased  supply  and  that  we  mu.'' 
not  let  the  desires  of  special  Interests  block 
or  delay  the  needs  of  the  nation." 

THE   AIKEN    GENERATIONS   OF    VERMONT 

George  David  .Mken  was  born  at  Dum- 
merston.  Vermont  on  August  20.  1892.  in  .■. 
house  that  has  been  replaced  by  Interstati- 
Highway  91.  "Best  monument  a  man  coulc 
have  "  he  says.  "It  cost  $7  million." 

There  have  been  Alkens  in  southeast  Ver- 
mont since  1780.  when  one  of  the  Senator.': 
forebears,  i^eacon  Edward  Aiken,  settled  on  a 
farm  In  the  hills  in  what  Is  now  the  town  c: 
Windham. 

Young  Aiken  .ittended  common  schools 
of  Putney.  Vermont  and  graduated  Ironi 
Brattleboro.  Vermont  High  School  in  1909 
After  completing  high  school,  lie  borrowed 
J 100  to  plant  a  patch  of  raspberries.  This 
grew  to  500  acres  and  he  added  a  nursery 

George  Aiken  became  master  of  Putnev 
Grange  at  the  age  of  18  and  tliree  years  later 
he  helped  organize  the  Windham  County 
Farm  Bureau,  the  second  to  be  founded  in 
Vermont  He  was  President  of  the  Bureau  in 
1935  and  1936  He  was  President  of  tiic  Ver- 
mont  Horticultural   S-)clcty.    I'JIT    1D18 

Senator  Aiken  s  wife,  the  former  Beatrice 
M.  Howard,  whom  he  married  In  1914  passed 
away  in  1966.  The  Senator  has  four  children 
His  only  son,  Howard,  was  killed  in  a  plane 
crasii  m  1939. 

Aiken  married  again  June  30,  1967  to  Miss 
Lola  Plerotti  who  has  been  employed  by  the 
Senator  as  an  aide  for  more  than  30  years 
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•Rural  Electrification  Administration. 


Mrs    Aiken    u   thriving   in    lier   double   role 
as  wife  and  Administrative  Assistant. 

Instilled  In  the  Aiken  ancestry  is  a  strong 
sense  of  duty  to  public  service  Since  Deacon 
Edward  .-Viken  iirst  settled  m  the  town  of 
Windham  m  pre-Revolutionary  d.nys,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Aiken  f.^mlly.  in  every  generation, 
has  been  active  in  politics 

Senator  Aiken's  f.ither  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature  four  terms  George  D 
.Mken  began  his  public  service  career  In  1931 
as  a  State  Legislator  In  1933  he  was  afforded 
the  well-deserved  honor  of  being  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Represent- 
atives Next,  he  was  elected  Lt  Governor 
and  tlien  Governor  of  his  st.ite  for  two  terms. 
(It  is  typical  of  the  affection  m  which  he  Is 
held  by  his  many  friends  and  associates  that 
to  this  day  he  l.s  not  called  "Senator"  but  Is 
still  referred  to  as  "Crovernor".) 

While  Lieutenant  Governor  he  was  Instru- 
ment.il  in  .securinir  the  passage  of  the  Ver- 
mont Rviral  Electrltlcatlon. 

He  has  .dways  been  an  advocate  of  inter- 
state cooper.ition  ,ind  was  the  first  Governor 
to  sign  the  Intersfite  P.irole  and  Probation 
Compact.  Vermont  was  kept  on  a  "pay-as- 
you-go"  basis  even  during  depression  years. 

Depicting  the  crux  of  his  philosophy,  Aiken 
said: 

"Some  say  you  wouldn't  prune  except  at 
the  right  time  of  tiie  year  I  generally  do  it 
when  the  s  iw  Is  sharp." 

Geors»e  Aiken  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  .Senate  on  November  5,  1940.  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  ending  January  3.  1945.  of 
US  Senator  Ernest  W.  Gibson  due  to  death. 
Senator  Aiken  was  re-elected  m  1944,  1950, 
1956  and  asam  en  November  6,  1962. 

On  his  ability  to  harmonize  the  past  and 
tiie  present.  Aiken  commented: 

"Some  pe<iple  throw  up  their  hands  when 
tliey  see  a  trend  bearing  down  on  them.  But 
I  believe  it  is  better  to  jump  on  tlie  trend 
and  try  to  guide  It  rather  tlian  being  run 
over.  That's  why  I  vote  as  I  do  on  a  lot  of 
things  I  never  would  have  started  in  the 
hrst  place." 

In  addition  to  !.is  measures  which  would 
tend  to  place  agricultural  income  on  a  basis 
con.menstirate  ■(vith  that  enjoyed  by  other 
groups  and  at  the  same  time  assure  the 
American  farmer  of  freedom  from  rigid  gov- 
ernment ucreat'e  :ind  price  controls,  Aiken 
i.as  also  t.iken  a  firm  stand  for  civil  liber- 
ties and  against  bills  restricting  tlie  rights  of 
any  minority,  and  favors  greater  security  for 
the  aged. 

INTERNATIONAL    OOTLOOK 

Senator  Aiken  Is  equally  attentive  to  the 
Ijroblems  of  foreign  alTairs, 

He  Is  credited  with  giving  up  13  years 
•  enlonty  on  tie  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  in  1054  and  accepting  an  assign- 
ment on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  at 
le.ist  partly  to  keep  the  vacancy  from  going 
t  )  the  late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  of  Wis- 
consin, -wiio  ■v^a.i  tiien  on  his  over  zealous 
campaign  aziiin'^i;  Communists  in  the  State 
Department, 

Since  Ills  appointment  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  the  Senator  has  travelled 
widely,  served  as  a  representative  to  the 
United  Nations,  headed  study  missions  to 
Canada,  and  L.'^tin  America  and  participated 
m  fne  signing  cr  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
in  1963.  In  1965  he  was  a  member  of  a  group 
that  made  a  fact-finding  journey  for  the 
Committee  to  \'!f-rnam  and  a  number  of 
other  countries 

Under  the  rules,  members  of  the  majority 
party  are  appcinted  to  head  subcommittees. 
But  Senator  Aiken,  a  member  of  the  mi- 
nority. Is  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Canada  ■with  no  objection 
from  the  Democrats. 

On  the  problems  confronting  tlie  ■world 
today.  Senator  Aiken  says: 

"We  have  for  far  too  long  no'w  duped  the 
American  people  wltli  the  invention  of  a 
monolithic   enemv  called   "Communism"  In 


order  to  justify  our  often  quite  inadvertent 
foreign  policy  Initiatives." 

The  Senator  has  maintained  that  we  made 
a  huge  military  commitment  in  Vietnam 
simply  because  ■we  did  not  have  the  wit.  the 
imagination  or  the  courage  to  devise  a  po- 
litical strategy  to  suit  a  political  problem. 

According  to  tire  Vermont  Senator,  there 
can  be  no  return  to  a  liealthy  state  of  poli- 
tics In  our  foreign  policy  until  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  militarization  of  that  policy 
in  situations  like  Vietnam  can  lead  only  to 
costly  futility. 


SENATOR  KENNEDY  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  Pre-^ident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  i;)rinted  in  the 
Record  a  speech  delivered  by  the  distin- 
Buished  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts I  Mr.  Kennedy!  on  August  21,  1968, 
in  Kimball  Hall,  on  the  campu.s  of  Holy 
Cross  College,  together  with  a  repre.senta- 
tive  editorial  commentint,'  on  the  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chain.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  beMeve  that  this 
was  a  rem.arkably  effective  .speech,  force- 
fully delivered  by  a  man  who  lias  been 
under  a  great  deal  of  strain.  I  listened  to 
it  with  great  interest.  I  believe  he  laid  it 
on  the  line,  and  without  le.servation  I 
commend  to  the  Senate  the  full  remarks 
of  this  distinguished  Senator. 

Exhibit  1 

FCLL   Text    of   Spefch    by    .Sknafor    Edward 

Kennedy 

I  come  here  todav  to  Worcester  to  the 
heart  of  my  home  state,  to  the  state  that  has 
supported  the  effort  and  shared  the  sorrows  of 
my  life.  I  thank  you  for  your  reception.  I 
thank  this  state  and  its  people  for  everything 
you  have  done— and  everything  you  l.ad 
meant — for  all  the  Kennedy  family. 

Our  thoughts  today  are  with  Gen  Eisen- 
hower, who  has  served  his  country  gallantly 
as  the  head  of  our  iirmies  and  our  country. 
We  pray  he  will  prevail  In  this,  his  ultimate 
struggle. 

Tlie  entry  of  Russian  troops  into  Czeclio- 
slovakia  is  a  retrogression  into  an  age  ■we  had 
all  hop>ed  was  past. 

These  events  are  an  affront  to  decency  and 
especially  to  a  brave  people  who  have  demon- 
strated that  they  seek  to  be  Independent  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  the  last  10  weeks  I  liave  not  been  active 
in  public  life.  I  have  concerned  myself  with 
my  family.  I  iiave  spent  much  of  niy  time 
with  the  sea:  clearing  my  mind  and  spirit; 
putting  the  past  behind,  opening  a  way  to 
what  lies  ahead. 

Some  of  you  have  suggested  that  for  safe- 
ty's sake,  and  for  my  family's  sake,  I  retire 
from  public  life.  To  tiiose  who  have  so  ■writ- 
ten me — my  deep  thanlcs  for  your  kindness. 
and  your  concern.  But  there  is  no  siifety  in 
lilding. 

Not  for  me,  not  for  any  of  us  here  today 
■.<r.fi  not  for  our  children  wlio  will  Inherit  the 
world  we  make  for  them. 

For  all  of  us.  the  only  path  is  to  work,  in 
what  ever  way  v.e  can,  to  end  the  violence 
and  the  hatred,  and  the  division  t'nat  threat- 
ens us  all. 

So  today  I  resume  my  public  responsibili- 
ties to  fne  people  of  Massachu.sett.s.  Like  my 
brothers  before  me  I  pick  up  a  fallen  stand- 
ard. Sustained  by  the  memory  of  our  price- 
less years  together.  I  siiall  try  to  carry  for- 
ward that  special  commitment  to  justice,  to 
excellence,  to  courage  that  distinguished 
their  lives. 

This  is  a  time  of  intense  political  activity. 
But  I  have  not  come  here  to  speak  for  partl- 


.san  interests  I  iiave  come  liere  to  speak  of 
things  tliat  concern  every  citizen  of  t'nese 
United  States 

I  am  concerned,  hrst  of  all.  with  the  divl- 
.sioiis  anion;,'  us- -divisions  of  age  and  of  views 
and  of  where  we  live;  of  the  color  of  our 
.'■kins  and  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

I  am  concerned  particularly  that  so  many 
of  the  yount;  and  the  poor  liave  felt  impelled 
to  defy  our  system,  through  demonstrations 
and  disruption,  because  they  see  no  other 
■ivay  to  share  in  the  decisions  that  govern 
their  lives — in  the  ghetto,  or  in  the  univer- 
sity, or  in  foreign  policy  of  the  nation. 

For  a  while  tnis  year  there  was  liope  that 
ihe  voice  of  tlie  individual  could  he  hfard 
liirough  the  lime-tested  process  <jf  Amer^'an 
jioUtical  democracy.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
worked  in  primaries  and  party  caucuses 
ihrougliout  the  cramtry  in  a  new  politics  of 
I  itizeii   jiartirliiation. 

.^-luely  tins  '.'as  th.e  most  liopeful  de- 
velopment of  a  difficult  year.  It  would  be 
tragic  now  li  all  the  dedicated  efiorts  of  those 
wlio  worked  in  both  parties  for  cliange 
should  lount  lor  nothing  in  the  final  ciiolce 
of  policies  presented  to  tlie  electorate  in 
Ni.n  ember. 

I  am  concerned,  deeply  concerned,  about 
crime,  about  disrespect  for  law,  and  tiie 
violence  and  dark  disorder  that  so  afflict  our 
lives  Vet  I  am  also  troubled  Ijy  the  fact  that 
we  seem  to  lie  surrendering  to  the  wrong 
answers   to   these   problems 

We  iiave  less  undersTandlng  than  fear;  less 
'Operation  than  .-eparatr-m  Guns  and  gas 
,^re  being  stockpiled  against  crime  and  riots, 
but  The  basic  causes  of  crime  and  riots — 
bad  schools  and  liousing.  no  jobs  and  an  in- 
ad(-quate  passion  for  justice — ti.ese  are  being 
neiiiectcd 

S(jme  :  ay  that  (.nlv  force  will  bring  <jrder. 
But  urms  alone  will  never  bring  quiet  or 
.-ecurity  to  our  streets.  Ail  our  people — liot 
jusi  those  of  U':  wlio  are  comfortable,  but 
also  and  especially  tliose  who  live  in  want 
and  fear  and  pam- — all  our  peop'.e  must 
know  that  the  forces  of  law  and  order  are 
also  the  forces  of  lu.stice;  that  there  is  a 
place  for  them  in  this  society;  tliat  this  is 
also  their  country. 

While  every  government  must  protect  the 
lives  and  property  c:f  its  citizens,  v.e  will  not 
promote  law  and  order  lay  attacking  our 
courts.  We  will  not  meet  tiie  pro'olc-m  of  crime 
by  turning  our  l.>acks  on  the  Conniiutlon. 

And  we  cannot  let  the  new  leadership  of 
tills  country  ije  swept  into  office  on  a  tide 
of  fear.  This  is  a  natirm  of  confidence  and 
compassion  and  liigh  purpo.se.  That  is  tlie 
only  way  we  can  live. 

.'Vli  tliese  are  vital  concerns.  There  It  an- 
other. It  Is  the  ■war  in  Vietnam.  This  war 
is  tlie  tragedy  of  our  generation 

Like  most  of  you  In  tiie  early  years  vi  <.'ur 
involvement  I  liriped  that  v.e  could  help  the 
Sontli  Vietnamese  to  iielp  themselves;  tliat 
a  mociest  program  of  American  advisers, 
equipment  and  aid  would  enable  the  go'. crn- 
nient  of  Soutli  Vietnam  to  build  a  nation 
.iiid  a  government  capable  of  attracting  the 
support  of  its  own  people,  and  of  achieving 
a   politi'"Rl   victory  ever  the  Viet   Cong. 

But  tlie.se  hopes  are  gone.  They  have  found- 
ered in  a  morass  of  miscalculation  and  self- 
deception.  Tliey  iiave  been  stymied  by  the 
sttibbornnes=  c'l  the  foe.  But  above  all  tliey 
liave  )x-pn  buried  by  tlie  overwhelminc  in- 
■'ompetence  and  corruption  of  our  South 
Viftnamese  ally  a  government  that  has  con- 
.-istently  proved  it  incapable  tr  unwilling  to 
meet  the  needs  of  its  own  people,  a  govtrn- 
ment  that  liad  demanded  ever  more  money, 
ever  more  American  lives  to  be  po-ired  into 
the  swamp  of  their  failure. 

We,  to  ciir  sorrow,  liave  met  almost  every 
demand.  Almost  200,000  Americans  have  been 
killed  or  wounded.  Twenty-iive  thousand 
have  died.  Over  felOO  billion  of  our  t.ix  dol- 
lars have  been  spent.  Here  went  the  resources 
to   have   fulfilled   the   promise   of   American 
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me  in  our  generation  Here  went  the  young 
men  to  have  i?lven  leadership  to  our  natlmi 
Here  went  '.he  energies  *nd  labors  ..f  a  gf'\ - 
ernnient  of  dedicated  men  Here  waa  progress 
to  dream  of  and  to  work  U.r  and  to  hand 
down  TO  our  children  Here  was  an  American 
readv  to  give  leadership  to  an  entire  world 
Old  allies  and  new  trlends.  former  enemies 
and  the  present  adversaries-  all  might  have 
looked  at  our  country  with  warmth  and  re- 
spect and  'he  sure  knowledge  that  this  must 
be  their  model  of  the  future  It  was  all  hero 
and  now  it  is  gone 

It  IS  gone  that  Is.  unless  we  now  resolve 
to  make  an  end  to  this  war  not  five  or  ten 
years  from  now  not  after  the  expenditure 
of  another  JlOO  billion  dollars  and  the  lives 
of  another  25.000  of  our  flnest  sons;  but  a^ 
quickly  as  11  IS  physically  possible  to  reach 
'he  essential  agreement*  and  extricate  our 
men  and  our  future  from  this  bottomless  pit 

Specincallv.  our  government  should  un- 
dertake as  sc«n  as  possible  First  to  end 
uncondUlonallv  all  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam second  re,  -hen  negotiate  with  Hanoi 
the  mutual  withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam 
of  all  foreign  forces,  ixjth  allied  and  North 
Vietnamese:  third  to  accompany  this  with- 
drawal with  Whatever  help  we  can  give  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  in  -he  building  of  ii  viable 
political  economic  and  legal  structure  that 
win  not  promptly  collapse  upon  our  depar- 
'ure  ind  fourth,  to  demonstrate  to  both 
Hanoi  and  Saliton  the  .sincerity  of  our  In- 
tentions by  slgnmcantly  decreasing  this 
year  the  level  of  our  military  activity  and 
military    personnel    in    the   South. 

These  steps  would  enable  us  to  end  our 
participation  In  this  war  with  honor,  hav- 
ing fuinued  our  commitment  to  prevent  a 
North  Vietnamese  military  takeover  of  the 
south  and  having  left  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  to  the  self-determination  of  the 
Sou'h  Vietnamese  people  Under  this  plan, 
neither  Hanoi  nor  Washington  would  try  in 
Paris  to  either  require  or  rule  out.  a  coall- 
'lon  government;  to  either  supervise  or  sup- 
press election  prtKredures;  or  to  name,  port- 
folio bv  p-:>rtfolio  the  CKTiupants  of  Individ- 
ual ministerial  posts 

None  of  us  would  urge  a  cessation  in  the 
bombing  if  that  would  cost  American  lives. 
B\it  two  fi.cts  are  unmistakably  clear: 

1  While  the  bombing  has  made  more  dif- 
ficult the  movement  of  North  Vletnaniesa 
men  and  materiel  to  the  South.  It  has  never 
reduced  It.  The  Secretary  "f  Defense  con- 
firmed this  fact  ]ust  last  week. 

2  An  end  to  the  killing  in  Vietnam  can 
never  be  negotiated  as  long  as  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  continues. 

Halting  the  bombing  would  thus  save 
many  more  American  lives  than  it  would 
ever  endanger  It  would  make  less  likely  a 
new  assault  by  Hanoi  on  our  troops.  It 
wo\:kl  test  their  willingness  to  begin  serious 
ueeotlatlons. 

The  Paris  negoUatlons.  as  I  have  Indicated, 
should  be  concerned  primarily  with  the  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  trtKsps  from  South  Viet- 
nam The  intrusion  nf  large  numbers  of 
North  Vleuiamese  combat  unit«  Into  South 
Vietnam  was  i  principal  Justification  In 
1965  for  dispatching  large  niunbers  of  Amer- 
ican combat  unlU  The  withdrawal  of  all 
such  troops,  by  both  sides,  should  thus  be 
the  goal  >f  the  :;egotlators  at  Paris  once  the 
bombing   has  stopped. 

If  we  continue  instead  to  insist  that  our 
withdrawal  be  conditioned  upon  the  cessa- 
Uon  of  all  violence  in  the  South  or  be  based 
upon  the  readiness  of  South  Vietnamese 
troops  to  take  over,  or  be  tied  to  elaborate 
plans  for  international  peace  forces.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  we  will  remain  there 
indefinitely 

My  objecuve  is  much  simpler:  As  Hanoi 
withdraws  her  troops,  we  withdraw  ours. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  difficulties  our 
withdrawal  would  create  for  the  rulers  of  a 
Saigon  regime  But  It  has  yet  to  demonstrate 
either  popular  support  or  a  deelre  to  conunlt 
that  natloa  fully  to  that  struggle. 


We  can  In  the  course  of  wlthdruwal  take 
steps  to  ,i*sure  I  he  safety  of  thoee  whom  we 
enct>uraged  to  stand  up  against  a  (Vmmu- 
nlst  military  takeover  We  can  help  construct 
a  cohesive  s«iclety  as  a  substitute  lor  xur 
military  presence  But  the  only  way  I  feel 
l>hat  we  .an  provide  to  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment to  persuade  U  to  br>«den  its  base  in- 
crease Its  appeal  and  negotiate  an  accom- 
modation with  the  National  I.lberaUon 
Pront — is  to  make  clear  our  intention  to 
vtrlthdraw  from  the  South  a*  H.inol  with- 
draws and  our  complete  unwillingness  there- 
after to  hear  the  burden  of  their  resp<:>n8l- 
blllUes  and  pick  up  the  pieces  "f  their 
failures 

The  g«)vernment  in  Saigon  must  not  be 
given  a  veto  cjver  our  course  in  Paris,  our 
cessation  of  the  bombing,  mutual  withdrawal 
of  trot>ps  They  must  be  given  clear  notice 
that  their  chief  prop  will  be  taken  away  as 
s<K)n  .IS  we  can  conclude  such  negotiations 
With  Hanoi.  In  short,  they,  as  we.  will  have 
to  negotiate  with  ttieir  adversaries  without  a 
iiUUtary  victory  They,  too  will  have  to  make 
concessions  They.  too.  will  have  to  work  few- 
peace 

Finally,  by  lowering  immediately  and  sig- 
nificantly the  level  of  our  miiltixry  activity 
and  personnel  in  the  S«iuth.  we  would  make 
clear  both  the  seriousness  and  good  faith  of 
our  Intentions -not  only  to  Hanoi,  thus 
hopefully  spurring  the  willingness  to  work 
out  a  mutual  withdrawal  with  us — but  also 
to  Saigon,  thus  hopefully  spurring  their  de- 
sire to  talk  peace  wuh  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front 

It  may  be  asked  Does  tJils  fulfill  our  com- 
mitmenf  Is  this  indeed  ^n  hon.jrible  way 
out?  To  both  questions  I  believe  the  answer 
13  yes  Few  nations  have  given  ts  another 
what  we  hive  given  to  South  Vietnam  With 
all  we  nave  done  with  all  the  efforts  of  our 
brave  soldiers,  with  all  this,  surely  it  is  clear 
that  a  government  with  any  desire  or  ability 
to  meet  the  needs  ot  its  people  would  have 
triumphed  long  ago 

We  have  done  for  them  ail  that  one  nation 
can  do  for  another,  indeed,  we  have  tried  to 
do  more  But  the  outcome  of  that  struggle 
depends  today,  as  it  has  always  depended,  on 
the  will  and  conviction  of  tne  people  of  the 
South 

If  we  follow  the  steps  I  have  outlined  to- 
day, I  believe  we  can  put  rhls  war  behind 
us — and  reach  out  once  again  for  the  country 
we  know  we  should  be. 

For  if  we  are  distracted  by  war,  divided  by 
race,  deflected  from  our  proper  course,  we 
remain  a  people  of  great  and  enduring  prom- 
ise; .\s  Lincoln  once  said,  the  last,  best  hope 
of  mankind  "  That  hope  is  in  every  one  ol  us. 
If  there  was  one  great  meaning  to  Robert 
Kennedy's  campaign,  one  ideal  that  fired  the 
conscience  of  this  nation  in  1968.  it  was  that 
voting  every  (our  years  was  not  enough  to 
make  a  citizen — and  not  enough  to  satisfy  a 
man 

Rather  each  of  us  must  take  a  direct  and 
personal  part  in  solving  the  great  problems 
of  this  country.  Each  of  us  must  do  his  in- 
dividual part  to  end  the  suffering,  feed  the 
hungry,  heal  the  sick,  and  strengthen  and 
renew  the  national  spirit 

It  13  that  profound,  personal,  moral  com- 
mitment that  we  seek  to  reaffirm  today  It  Is 
a  commitment  to  passion  and  action.  In  the 
service  of  our  fellow  man  and  the  nation  we 
love;  to  the  simplest  and  .niost  evident  of 
laws  the  Golden  Rule:  reminding  ourselves 
every  day  that  but  for  the  grace  of  Gotl.  it 
would  be  our  children,  staring  out  of  tele- 
vision screens  with  the  gaunt  face  of  starva- 
tion, the  permanent  pam  of  Injustice  and 
eyes  filled  with  the  terror  of  war 

So  let  U3  resolve  that  all  the  sacrifices — 
from  our  earliest  forebears,  to  the  young  men 
in  the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  to  the  presidential 
candidate  who  also  gave  his  life — let  us  take 
from  the  meaning  of  their  lives  a  new  cour- 
age, a  new  convict'on.  a  new  resolve  that  all 
this  shall  not  have  been  In  vain  and  that  in 
our  firm  and  unswerving  determination  we 


can  yet  serve  the  end   that  he  so   tenderly 

N<iught  UiT  all  of  11* — ■tj  nmc  the  sav.ifeness 
of  man.  and  make  gentle  the  l:fe  of  the 
world  ' 

iFrom  the  Boston  Globe.  Aug.  22.   1968 1 

Kennedy  i3N  VIETN.^^I 
It  often  has  been  said  by  members  of  the 
Kennedy    family   as  well   as  others   that  the 
youngest    brother    Is    In    many    respects    the 
most  able  of  the  three 

President  Kennedy,  the  oldest,  said  It  when 
lie  himself  was  at  the  peak  of  his  career  Sen 
Robert  F  Kennedy,  the  middle  one  said  the 
same  thing  and  .so  did  the  t  Id  amba.ssador 
Sen  Edward  M  Kennedy  may  not  have 
proved  It  with  his  Wednesday  speech  In 
Worcester  and  certainly  no  such  purpose 
could  liave  crossed  his  mind  But  to  thc 
degree  rhat  one  speech  can  help  measure  the 
man.  .Mr  Kennedy  most  certainly  di.sclosed 
his  capacity  to  pick  up  the  standard  which 
fell  from  his  martyred  brothers  hands  He 
was  both  moving  and  profound 

Diere  is  no  inunedlale  way  of  assessing  the 
effect  his  address  may  have  on  the  Demo- 
cratic party  policy  makers  which  is  the  group 
to  which  he  was  mainly  addressing  himself 
especially  on  the  subject  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, his  chief  concern  The  .stage  was  not 
set  (julte  right. 

The  Russlan.s  polluted  the  atmosphere  with 
their  inexcusable  Czechoslovakia:!  venture 
supplying  convenient  but  illegitimate  argu- 
ments to  those  who  so  unrealistically  ar<- 
urging  a  fight  to  the  finish  in  Vietnam- 
presumably  at  whatever  cost  in  American 
lives  and  treasure  and  the  physical  devasta- 
t  on  of  that  cou-.try  and  the  moral  devasl.i- 
llon  of  this  one 

But  all  who  heard  him  with  an  open  mind 
must  surely  have  been  persuaded  that  there 
IS  no  excuse  tor  letting  the  war  drag  on— 
this  tragedy  of  our  generation,  this  bottom- 
less pit  of  failure  "  as  he  so  eloquently  put  It 
One  of  his  four  points  for  ending  the  war— 
"by  significantly  decreasii^g  this  year  the 
level  of  our  military  activity  and  per.sonnel  to 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  .f  nur  inten- 
tions"— may  repel  some  It  reopens  the  old 
dead  end  argument  as  to  which  side  moves 
first.  :ilt.hough  certainly  one  or  the  oUie.- 
must  make  the  first  move  or  both  will  wait 
until  the  end  of  time 

But  logic  surely  is  on  his  side  when  he 
argues  for  an  unconditional  end  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  the  iiegotlatec; 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  tro<^>ps.  and  tht 
fullest  immediate  aid  to  Saigon  m  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  government  and  society 
which  the  South  Vietnamese  will  suppor' 
They  demonstrably  do  not  support  the  reign- 
ing one  oj  overwhelmmi:  Incompetence  anti 
corruption,  a  government  that  has  consist- 
ently proved  Itself  Incapable  or  laiwllUng  : 
meet  the  needs  of  Its  own  people  a  govern- 
ment that  h.TS  demanded  ever  more  .■\merlcan 
money,  ever  more  .American  lives  to  be 
poured  into  the  swamp  of  Its  failure." 

.Sen  Kennedy  ably  refuted  tne  contention 
of  bombing  advocates  'hat  .-Imerlcan  lives 
are  at  suake,  an  argument  with  which  un- 
conscionable hawks  constantly  appeal  to  men 
of  good  Will 

I  would  not  urec  a  cessation  In  the  bomb- 
ing If  that  would  cjst  American  lives.  But  the 
facts  are  unmlst.akablv  clear  While  tht 
bombing  hfis  made  more  difficult  the  move- 
ment of  North  Vietnamese  men  and  matene. 
to  the  South.  It  has  never  reduced  it.  Thf 
Secretary  of  Defense  conhrmed  this  Just  las: 
week.  -An  end  to  the  killing  in  Vietnam  can 
never  be  negotiated  so  long  as  the  !x>mbliu- 
of  North  Vietnam  continues.  Halting  the 
bombing  thus  would  save  many  more  Ameri- 
can lives  than  it  would  endanger." 

In  the  10  weeks  since  Robert  Kennedy  t 
assassin  at;  on.  Edward  Kennedy  said,  he  ha 
spent  much  of  his  time  by  the  sea — clearm.; 
his  mind  and  his  spirit,  putting  the  pai' 
behind,  opening  the  way  to  what  lies  aheac 
But   he  has  not   yet  found  the  strength   :  ' 
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carry  on  In  any  new  role  which  his  sorely 
troubled  party  would  confer  on  him: 
"I  will  not  run  for  office  this  year." 
In  a  very  large  sense,  this  is  a  pity.  On 
the  Democratic  national  ticket,  he  could  do 
much  to  end  "the  violence  and  the  hatred 
and  the  division   that  threatens  us  all." 


HARRIET      MILLER      VIEWS      MON- 
TANA'S   ECONOMIC    GROWTH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  this  year  one  of  Montana's 
ablest  State  administrators  will  be  leav- 
ing her  poet  as  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  Harriet  Miller  has  completed 
12  years  as  our  State  school  official  and 
has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  light  of  the 
many  complex  changes  which  have  de- 
veloped. 

Miss  Miller  Is  not  only  a  school  ad- 
ministrator. She  also  has  a  sound  grasp 
of  general  conditions  in  the  Treasure 
State.  A  recent  edition  of  the  Great  Palls 
Tribune  Montana  Parade  contains  a 
very  Informative  interview  with  Harriet 
Miller.  Miss  Miller  summarizes  in  con- 
cise terms  some  of  the  problems  which 
face  a  State  like  Montana  and  has  sev- 
eral suggestions  as  to  what  we  might  do. 
Not  only  do  I  hope  that  the  people  of 
Montana  took  note  of  her  recommenda- 
tions, but  I  also  think  it  is  something  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  find  in- 
formative. The  contents  of  the  article 
would  apply  to  many  of  our  States  with 
large  land  areas  and  generally  small  pop- 
ulations and  rural  economies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article,  published  in  the  August 
18  issue  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

If  We  Want  To  Keep  a  Country  Club  State 

"We  Must  Be  P«epared  To  Pay  High  Dues" 

I  By  Jerry  Madden) 

Helena. — Harriet  Miller  Is  an  angry 
"young"  woman  tired  of  talk  about  a  better 
business  climate  and  economic  growth  with 
nothing  happening. 

Miss  Miller,  who  rose  from  research 
chemist  to  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  an  office  she  will  vacate  at  the 
close  of  this  year,  does  not  believe  In  a 
chronological  generation  gap,  but,  rather, 
"a  gap  In  willingness  to  face  up  to  prob- 
lei^s." 

A  devotee  to  designing  education  for  the 
future,  she  says  Montanans  must  look  ahead, 
not  think  in  the  past,  and  consider  what 
kind  of  future  they  are  educating  for  and 
want  for  their  children. 

"The  key  to  development  Is  youth  and 
youthful  thinking."  believes  the  Idaho  na- 
tive, who  challenged  Rep.  Arnold  Olsen  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  to  the  western 
congressional   seat   last  June. 

"Youth  Is  a  state  of  mind.  You  must  be 
able  to  take  a  risk,  rock  the  boat  and  prac- 
tice all  characteristics  required  for  growth 
and  development  we  associate  with  young 
people  who  don't  'have  It  made,'  " 

This  woman,  who  rocked  the  boat  by 
changing  parties  and  going  on  to  win  re- 
election, sees  the  answer  to  Montana's  eco- 
nomic problems  in  "sustained,  aggressive, 
young  thinking  leadership  to  draw  people 
together  for  action  rather  than  fancy  phrases 
for  political  development. 

"Time  Is  the  critical  thing  for  the  state 
and  we  can't  afford  anymore  waiting,"  Miss 
MlUer  continues.  "It  becomes  more  difficult 
to  catch  up  and  get  ahead.  What  has  hap- 


pened since  World  War  II  except  for  a  light 
increase   In  population  In  the  state? 

"Glasgow's  base  has  come  and  gone."  she 
says.  "Go  up  any  main  street  and  you  find 
empty  buildings  and  shrinking  cities  with 
most  activity  federally  connected" 

She  has  faith  that.  If  given  the  chance  and 
encouragement,  Montana  communities 
would  attempt  to  face  and  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

"The  Glasgow  community  has  tried,"  she 
says.  "The  state  should  have  provided  more 
imagination  to  help  find  alternatives  to 
the  closing  and  turn  the  base  Into  an  asset. 
No  one  realizes  what  effect  that  loss  will 
have  on  the  state's  economy.  Lewistown  Is 
presently  struggling  for  Industrial  develop- 
ment." 

She  calls  for  a  regaining  of  creative  lead- 
ership to  promote  the  economic  future  of 
the  state — a  drawing  together  of  "people  who 
want  action,  those  who  are  resourceful,  crea- 
tive and  take  pride  in  their  state,  so  they  can 
get  working  together.'" 

According  to  Miss  Miller,  the  leadership 
should  Ideally  come  from  state  government 

"In  other  states  the  government  has  pro- 
vided the  stimulus  and  has  drawn  together 
the  type  of  people  needed.  It  Is  a  better  situ- 
ation If  the  state  Is  selling  the  development, 
because  those  buying  sense  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  government  and  consider  this 
interest."' 

She  does  not  believe  Montana  government 
is  playing  the  necessary  role  toward  tconomlc 
development. 

"If  you  are  totally  objective  and  look 
around,"'  she  says,  "what  has  happened?  We 
keep  losing  and  don't  see  anything  coming 
In  the  state.  I  think  we  have  commissions 
chosen  in  the  state  simply  to  stall  things.  I 
think  if  someone  is  working  on  economic 
development,  he  should  not  be  thwarted 
along  the  line  by  people  who  don't  want  any 
development. 

"Companies  look  to  'state  of  mind'  to  en- 
courage development."  she  says.  "Those  states 
who  get  development  have  aggressive  lead- 
ership, not  Just  talk.  You've  got  to  sell  the 
state.  Sometimes  I  think  talk  Is  a  means  of 
doing  nothing.  The  problem  Is  that  we  some- 
times have  pretty  phrases  for  temporary 
political  leadership  rather  than  sustained 
leadership  that  involves  people." 

Given  a  lack  of  Interest  In  development  by 
the  state  government,  she  says  Montana 
should  turn  to  the  "many  people  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  state  taking  its  place 
in  the  nation  and  getting  community  actlviv 
going." 

"Montana."  she  points  out.  "is  really  Just  a 
small  community  spread  over  a  lot  of  geog- 
raphy. 

"Rather  than  allow  ourselves  to  get  off  on 
tangents  such  as  the  sales  tax,"  she  con- 
tinues, "we  need  a  movement  to  get  activity 
in  the  communities.  I  don't  see  why,  with 
the  brains  we  have,  we  couldn't  get  moving. 
We  have  businessmen  with  contacts  all  over 
the  U.S.  Many  Montanans  outside  the  state 
are  devoted   to   Its   welfare. 

"We  need  an  Intelligent  effort  to  get  work- 
ing together  in  order  to  educate  some  com- 
panies and  some  types  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity on  the  potential  in  Montana  which 
would  benefit  them  and  the  state,"  says  Miss 
Miller.  "A  lot  of  people,  including  the  young- 
er ones,  want  to  do  something  but  there  must 
be  leadership.  People  need  forces  of  activity." 

As  to  the  encouragement  of  Industry  to 
come  In  the  state,  she  says  such  activity 
"does  not  mean  a  smokestack  In  everyone's 
future.  Companies  are  looking  for  places  to 
provide  research  facilities. 

"We  have  a  great  deal  to  offer  but  the  sus- 
tained effort  must  be  toward  attracting  types 
of  Industry  that  apply  research  and  don't 
pollute  the  air,"  says  Miss  Miller.  "The  type 
of  people  engaged  In  these  industries  don't 
like  the  big  cities.  A  more  quiet,  rural  at- 
mosphere where  people  can  think  Is  appeal- 
> 


ing.  The  possibilities  of  attracting  them  is 
enhanced  by  the  Improvement  of  air  travel." 

Miss  Miller,  associate  dean  ctf  students  at 
the  University  of  Montana,  Missoula,  before 
attaining  her  present  position,  sees  presence 
of  Industry  as  giving  Montana's  young  people 
a  challenge  and  a  choice  and  reversing  the 
"brain  drain  " 

"Encouragement  of  economic  development 
Is  the  most  pressing  thing  today,"  Miss  Miller 
points  out  "We  must  make  a  choice  It  we 
want  to  keep  a  country  club  state,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  high  dues.  The  kind  of 
economy  we  have  dictates  our  services  and 
educational  activities  If  we  educate  and  send 
out  of  state,  we  get  back  nothing  on  our  in- 
vestment. Unless  we  are  not  interested  in 
keeping  our  ydung  jjeople  here,  we  must  have 
development." 

She  terms  this  as  the  time  Montana  must 
begin  to  challenge  things  and  think  things 
through  to  make  a  decision  whether  it  wants 
economic  development  and  will  take  action 
or  Just  sit  and  continue  to  fall  behind. 

"I  don't  favor  change  for  change's  sake  nor 
the  status  quo  either,"  she  says,  "Unless 
something  is  proving  Us  worth,  it  should  be 
looked  at  and  changes  made.  We  are  at  a 
critical  point  where  we  are  going  to  have  to 
act  aggressively  or  continue  to  have  a  per 
capita  income  below  average  and  fewer  Job 
opportunities. 

"I  am  personally  bothered  by  those  who 
say  there  are  no  problems  and  everything  is 
rosy.'  she  concludes. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  lef erred  as  indicated: 

Report  of  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

Unfted  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary.  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Issuance  and  guarantees  is- 
sued in  June  1968  In  connection  with  US. 
exports  to  Yugoslavia  and  February  1968  in 
connection  with  exports  to  Poland;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Indian  Claims  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claim.s 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reporting  on  proceedings  which  have  been 
concluded  with  respect  to  the  following 
claims:  Docket  No.  279-.^.  the  Blackfeet  and 
Gros  Ventre  Tribes  of  Indian.T,  etc.,  the  As- 
siniboine  Tribes  of  Indians,  residing  upon 
the  Port  Belknap  and  Fort  Peck  Reservations, 
Mont.,  and  the  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation,  Mont,  i  with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Proposed  Lfoislation  To  Permit  Naval 
Flight  Offk  frs  To  Be  Eligible  To  Co.m- 
MAND  Certain  Naval  Avlatio.n  Actuities 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
U)  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  per- 
mit naval  flight  officers  to  be  eligible  to  com- 
mand certain  naval  aviation  activities  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paperi;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Departme.nt  of  .Army  Research 

A.ND     DeVELOPMFNT     Co.VTRACTS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  iR.  &  D. ).  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  Department  of  Army  Re- 
search and  Development  contracts  awarded 
during  the  period  January  1,  1968,  through 
June  30,  1968  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

Report  of  Department  of  the  Navy  on  Mili- 
tary Construction  Contracts  Awarded  on 
Other  Than  Competitive  Bm  Basis 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Contract  Ad- 
ministration for  Commander  Naval  Facilities 
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Engineering  Command  Contracting  Officer, 
transmlttlni?.  purs^iant  to  Uw.  a  report  on 
miliury  construction  contracts  awarded  on 
I'ther  than  a  comp«tltive  bid  basis  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder  for  the  period  Jan- 
uary 1.  1968,  to  June  30,  1968  rwlrh  an  ac- 
companying report),  to  the  Commltiee  on 
Armed  Services. 

PsoPOSCD  FAtiLmts   Project    for 
Army    Resehve 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
estimated  cost  of  an  additional  facUiUes  proj- 
ect proposed  to  be  undert.ilcen  for  the  Army 
Reserve  at  Philadelphia  ,Fols<jm),  Pa,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Proposed  Tii.\ns*'er  ur  .S'bmarine  •Drim"  to 
UriS      ALAB,otA'  Battleship  Commission 

A  lef.er  fr^im  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  I  Instillations  and  Logistics),  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  rhe  De- 
partment of  the  Navy's  proposed  transfer  of 
the  subm.irine  Dmrn  ,AGSS-228)  to  the 
USS,  AtaOama  Battleship  Commission,  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
RwuR-f    or    Nlmber    or    Ofi-icers    on    Dctt 

Wry« -Heaoqv.arters,    Department   or    the 

.\RMY 

A  ;ett*-r  from  the  Secretary  of  the  .\rmy. 
transmitung,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquar- 
ters. Department  of  the  Army  and  detailed  to 
the  Armv  general  staff  on  June  30.  1968  i  with 
an  accompanying  report ) :  to  the  Committee 
on  .\rmed  Services, 
Report  of  Attorney  General  on  Voluntary 

AoREEMENTS     AND     PROGRAMS     pTRSUANT     TO 

Defense   Prodvction    Act 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  rep.  rt  on  voUin- 
ury  agreements  and  programs  pursuant  to 
section  708- e'  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended,  as  of  August  9,  1968 
i  with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banldng  and  Currency 

Export    Control — Report    or   Secretary 
or  Commerce 

.\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  84th 
quarterly  report  covering  the  second  quarter 
1968  as  required  under  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949  I  with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Banlcing  and  Currency. 
Proposed    Modutication    or    Elicibilitt    Re- 

yrniEMENTS    FOR    SPECIALLY    .^DAP-IED    Hol'S- 

ING  roR  Disabled  Veterans 

A  letter  from  the  Admuustrator,  Veterans" 
.^dmimstratlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  modify  ellgiblllTy  require- 
ments governing  the  grant  of  assistance  m 
acquiring  specially  adapted  housing  to  in- 
clude loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  lower  extremity 
and  other  service-connected  neurological  or 
orthopedic  disability  which  impairs  locomo- 
■  tlon  to  the  ex-ent  that  a  wheel  chair  Is  reg- 
ularly required  'With  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency 
Report  on  F\rr.  Packacinc  and  L.abehno  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  truusmittmg.  pursuant  to  law. 
I  report  concerning  the  activities  of  the 
Conimlssion  in  Implementation  of  the  Fair 
Packaging  and  Labeling  .\ct  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce, 

Proposed    Amendment    op    District    or 
Columbia   Px-blic   Assistance    Act 

.\  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Com- 
missioner, government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  traasm.ttmg  a  dralt  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  section  19(a)  of  tiie 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act 
of  1962  (*nth  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


Proposed  Ij:c.isi.a  n..N  Ii  Uepeai  SEtTioN  8 
(ip  District  "T  (.hh  mbia  APPRot'RiAnoNs 
Act,   1969 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  section  8  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act,  1969,  relat- 
ing to  the  installation  of  meters  In  taxlcabs 
operated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (With 
an  accompanying  paj^er),  to  the  CotnnUttee 
..n  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  of  Secretary  or  Health.  Education. 
•lSV  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Secret-try  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  covering  personal  property 
donated  to  public  heaith  and  educational 
institutions  and  civil  defense  organizations; 
and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public  health 
,ind  educational  Institutions  for  the  period 
January  I  through  June  30.  19«8  (with  an 
.iccompanying  report),  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw,  a  report  on  sa-.ings  available  throutjh 
discontinuing  purchase  of  title  Insurance 
on  sales  of  houses  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  dated 
August  J6,  1968  (wUh  an  accompanying  re- 
porti;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  St,ites.  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  savings  available  by  Im- 
proving .idmlnlstratlon  ol  the  small  recla- 
mation proiects  loan  program,  Burc.iu  of 
Reclamation.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
ila-ed  August  27.  1968  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations 

\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  Suites,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  need  for  Improvement  in 
funding  practices  .itfectlng  spare  parts  pro- 
curementi.  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
.\ugust  27.  1968  with  ,in  accompan>tng  re- 
port): to  tiie  Committee  on  Government 
Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  if 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  need  for  improvements 
m  planning  for  large  mei-hanlzed  mall-han- 
dling facilities  by  the  Post  Office  Depirt- 
ineut.  dated  August  23.  19'J8  .with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Cioverflment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  need  to  strengthen  pro- 
cedures for  determining  continued  eligi- 
bility of  widows  for  Federal  beneOts.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
f.ire.  Veterans'  Administration.  US,  Civil 
Service  Commission.  Railroad  Retirement 
Boiu-d.  Department  of  Labor,  dated  August 
22.  1968  (With  an  accompanying  roport  i : 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  need  for  improved  com- 
pliance bv  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 
with  established  accounting  procedures  for 
control  of  equipment,  National  Aeronautics 
.uid  Space  Administration,  dated  August  28, 
1968  I  with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  need  for  improved  coor- 
dination of  transmlsslon-llne  design  and 
construction  practices  by  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior,  dated  Au- 
gust 5,  1968  (With  au  accompanying  report  i; 
to  the  Cominiilee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 


A  leii«T  from  the  Comptnllcr  General  of 
the  United  Suites,  transinut.ng,  purMi.int 
to  law,  a  report  on  ffiuiiblllty  of  ci)nst);ulHl- 
ing  mllltarv  real  property  in.antt-nance 
functions  on  Oahu,  H.iwall,  .md  m  the  Nor- 
folk, Va  .  .irea.  Department  ol  Delt-iise,  cL.ted 
August  5.  1968  (With  an  accompanying  re- 
port I ,  to  the  Committee  on  Govermnenl 
Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmlttliu',  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  discounts  (granted  t^enerat- 
in«  and  transmission  c<x)peratlvej,,  e;u.teTn 
division,  Mli^oiir;  Rlvf  r  Basin  projtvt  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  Department  of  the  Interior, 
dated  August  6.  1968  iwlth  an  .icci.mpanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Oo\  eminent 
Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  tr.insmlttlng,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  movement  oi  .\merlcan  lorces 
from  Prance  (Operation  FRKLOC),  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  dated  Augtus!  7,  1968  (With 
,in  ac.  umpaiiylnK  report),  lo  the  Coniinitlee 
on  Government  Operati.ins, 

A  letter  from   the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur.suaiit  lo 
law,  a  repwrt  on  problem  area-s  ulfectlng  use- 
fulness of  result*  of  Governnient-sp*"insored 
research    In    medicinal    chemistry,    NatUmal 
Institutes  .if  Health,  Department  of  Health. 
Education,    and    WelLue,    Uated    .\ui?ust    12 
1>J68   (With  an  arcompanvii.k;  report  i  :   to  tlie 
t'ommlllee  on  Government  Operalloiis. 
Report  or  Secri-tarv  or  the  Senate 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
transmuting,   pursuant   to   law,  .i  statement 
of    the    receipts    and    expenditures    of    the 
Senate,  for  the  6-month  period  ended  June 
30.    1968    (With    an    accump.mylng    report); 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  tu  be  printed. 
Report  of  Architect  or  the  Capitol 
A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting,   pursuant    to   law.   a   report   of 
all   fxpendltures   irnm   moneys   appropriated 
to    him,    (iuring    the    period    January    1.    to 
June   30.    1968    (with    aJi    accompanying   re- 
port;  ordered  to  He  (jii  the  table  and  to  be 
:ir:nted. 

.\ppi,icatI(jn  for  Loan  by  Santa  Maria 
Water  Control  \nd  Lmpfxivement  Dis- 
niicT,  Camero.n  County  No,  4  of  Santa 
Maria.  Tex, 

.A  letter  from  the  .-Vhslstant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
an  application  :or  .i  ;oan  to  assist  In  iinanc- 
ing  the  rehabilitation  of  its  existing  irrica- 
tlon  water  aistrlbutlon  and  drainage  .system 
(With  accompanying  letters  and  ilocumenl), 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

.\PPLICATION   FOR  LOAN    !1Y   THE  HaIGHTS  CREEK 

Irrigation  Co.  of  Kavsvillt  Utah 
A  letter  from  the  .\sslst;int  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  ptirFiiant  to  law, 
a  copy  of  an  application  :or  a  loan  by  the 
Halgnts  Creek  Irrigation  Co,  of  KaysviUe, 
Utah,  to  .issist  m  llnanting  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  improvement  of  Its  existing  irrlga- 
Tion  water  distribution  system  (Wlth  accom- 
p.inying  letters  and  document);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  .AiTairs. 
Kinetic  .Study  of  the  Hyprocenation  of 
Shale  Gas  Oil 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  Department  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed grant  airreement  with  the  Umversltv 
of  Wyoming  lor  a  researcii  project  cniltled 
"Kinetic  Study  of  t!:e  Hydrogcnalum  of 
Shale  Gils  Oil"  I  with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Report    os    O'Neill    Unit,    Missouri    Rivtr 

Basin  Project.  Nebrasska 

A   letter   from   the   .Assistant   Secretary   of 

the  Interior.  transmlttuiK.  pursuant  to  law. 

a  report  on  the  O'Neill  Unit,  .Missouri  River 
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liasm  project,  .Nebraska  iwlth  accompanying 
lettert,  and  tiocument )  ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  .uul  In.-ilhir  .AtT.iirs 

Thikd  .\NNr.sL  RiPORT  ON  the  Minerals 
l.vpi. oration  .Assistance  Program 
A  letter  from  the  Under  SecreUiry  of  the 
Interior,  trnnsinittlnp,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
third  annual  report  on  the  minerals  explo- 
ration ;issistance  program,  lor  the  [jerlod 
ended  June  ::0,  1968  (V.ith  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

FiopostD  CoNcnstsiON  Contract.  Sou  in  RiM 
OF  Grand  Canyon  Nmional  Park.  Af.iz. 
A  letter  from  the  Df>puty  Assistant  Sccre- 
tar>'  of  the  Interior,  liansmltting.  ])ursu,int 
to  law.  a  copy  of  a  propo,-;ed  concession  (  on- 
tract  for  operation  of  general  store  and  deli- 
catessen fncilitles  on  the  south  rim  of  Grnnd 
Canyon  National  Piirk,  .An,',,  for  the  period 
January  1,  1968.  thri-mgh  December  ill,  1987 
(With  accompanying  papers):  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Iiisular  Affairs 

.\ppli;aiion  for  Loan  by  Camlkon  Co    nty 

WAif.      iMPrOVtMFNT      DISTRICT      No,      2      OF 

San  Benito,  rjx. 

A  letter  from  the  AssUtant  Secretary  of 
th->  Interior.  irailsnUttlng.  pursuant  lo  law, 
a  copy  of  an  .implication  by  the  Cam-^ron 
County  Water  Improvement  District  No,  2 
of  Sail  Benito,  Tex,,  to  assist  in  unaticing 
the  rehabilitation  of  its  existing  irri^'ation 
water  distribution  syst -m  (With  accompany- 
ing .etters  and  documents);  to  the  Commit- 
tee oil  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
Amend.ment  or  Act  Relating  to  Establtsii- 

MEriF     OF    THE    FREDERICK     DofCLASS     HOME 

AS  Vw.T  OF  ruB  Park  System  in   the  Na- 
tional Capitau 

A  letter  frorii  the  ,*.ctin£t  Deputy  .A.sslst- 
.iiit  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  an-.end  the 
act  of  September  5,  1962  (76  Stat,  435K 
providing  for  the  cstabiishincnt  of  the  Fred- 
erick Douglass  home  as  ,•.  jiart  of  the  park 
system  in  the  Nation. a  Capital  iwlth  an 
acconipanyln?  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  insular  Affair;-, 

Refort  on  ExE:,:PTiriNs  From  the  Antitrust 
Laws 
.A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  ex- 
emptions from  -he  antitrust  lav;s  to  assist 
in  'afeg-iiardme  the  balance-of-pa\Tnents 
position  of  tiiC  United  States  as  of  July  1, 
:[>68  :  with  a!i  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Refc'Rts   on   Cl.'.ims    Paid   Under   the  Mili- 

lafv  prrsonnel  and  civilian  employees' 

CI, MM   Act   of   1964 

.■\  letter  from  tiie  .Acting  Secretary  of  the 
.Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  claims  paid  under  the  Military 
Personnel  and  CiviU.in  Employees'  Claims 
Act  of  1P64  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (with 
an  accompanyTH?  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 

A  letter  from  the  .Acting  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
.  report  on  claims  jjald  under  the  Military 
Prrsonnel  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims 
.Ac:  of  1P64.  lor  the  liscal  year  1968  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  letter  froin  the  President.  Panama 
Canal  Companv,  Balboa  Heights,  Canal 
Zone,  transmittir.a;.  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  claims  paid  under  the  Military  Per- 
sonr.el  and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
■f  11'64,  for  the  liscal  year  1968  (with  an 
ccompanying  repwrt) :  to  the  Committee  on 
•he  Judician.-. 

P.EroRT   OF   .ATO^TIc   Energt   Commission  on 
Settlement  of  Claims  of  Employees 

.A  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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to  law.  a  report  of  settlements  of  claims  of 
employees  for  dai.iage  to,  or  lo.ss  of,  personal 
property  incident  to  their  service,  lor  the 
hscal  year  ended  June  iiO,  1968  (Wlth  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Tort  Clai.ms  Paid  uy  Cr\NAL  Z(.ine 
C;overnment 
A  letter  irom  the  Governor  Canal  Zone 
Government,  B.ilboa  Heights.  Canal  Zone, 
•ransmittlng  intrsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
t  rt  cIlmhis  pud  by  that  government,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1967,  lo  June  30.  1968  (With 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary, 

'rill-D    AND    SrXTH    PniFTRENCE    Cl.AS.STI  ICATION 

FOR  Ct.FiTAiN  .Aliens 
Three  letter,',  from  the  Commissioner.  Ini- 
migratlou  and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
p.irtment  of  Justice,  transmitting  pursuant 
to  lav.-,  reports  relating  to  third  and  sixth 
[irfic-rencc  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(With  .(Ccompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
Mlttee  on   the  Judiciary. 

Ad.v;i.s,sion  Info  tiif.  United  States  of 

Cektai;.-  Defector  .Aliens 
.A  iPtter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
■ion  and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  tr;  nsmitting,  pursuiht  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
into  the  United  States  of  eertaln  defector 
aiiciis  (With  accom.panying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Temporary   Admission  Into  the  Uniti;d 
.Stail.s   of   Certain   Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commlssii-)ner.  Ini- 
tn.eration  and  Naturalization  Servire.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  ijtirsuant 
to  law.  copies  of  orders  e-nterr-d  granting 
temporary  admission  inu>  the  Uniie'd  States 
of  certain  a.llens  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers);  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

SuspEtsSiON  OF  Deportation  of  .Aliens — 
Withdrawal  of  Name 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Imml.^ra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  withcirav.-lng  the  n.^me  of  Yok 
Chow  aka  Cho-.r  Luck  from  a  report  relating 
to  aliens  v.-hose  drp^rtation  h,;s  been  sus- 
pended transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 1.  1967  (With  .in  accomp.myln^  pa- 
perl  ;  to  the  Cominlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

We.\ther  Modification  Responsibilities  of 
National  Scitnct.  Foundatio.n- 
A  letter  irom  the  Clialrniaii.  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology.  Washington. 
D.C.,  transmitting,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  tlie  D;rrc- 
tor.  National  Science  Foundation.  Washing- 
ton. D,C,,  requestii-.g  that  Foundation  to  con- 
tinue, on  a  V(..luiitary  basis,  the  function  of 
collecting  information  on  weather  modifica- 
tion activities  iwith  an  accompatiylng  j.a- 
per);  to  the  Committee  on  Ija):or  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Relief  of  Postmasters  .^  nd  Other  Empi.ovels 
FOR  Cef.tain  Losses 
A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  General, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Postm.aster  General  to  re- 
lieve postmasters  and  other  employees  for 
certain  losses  resulting  from  improper,  or 
incorrect  payments  (With  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Post  O.'tice  .-.r.d 
Civil  Service, 

Supplemental  Report  to  the  1968  National 
High->vav  Needs  Report 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  supple- 
mental report  to  the  1968  National  Highway 
Needs  Report,  including  recom.mendations 
regarding  the  future  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 


Report  on  Alcohol  and  Highway  Safi  ty 
.A  letter  from  tlie  Secretary  ol  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  alcohol  and  higliway  safety,  d.ited  August 
1968  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works, 

Disposition  eip  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  frejm  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  iraiismi'ting.  pursuant  to  law,  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral dep:  rtments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernnient  which  are  not  needed  ;n  the  con- 
duct of  bu.siness  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  lilatorical  Interest  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  'heir  disposlllon  (with  ac- 
companying pajieisi;  to  a  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Pai)erb  in  the  Executive 
Departmei^ts. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  timnoic  ap- 
pointed Mr.  MoNKON!  Y  .^nd  Mr.  Carlson 
;i(  'nibers  ol  tiie  comniitlue  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEM(^RIALS 

Pt'titifiii.s,  etc.  wrre  laid  before  the 
SeiKiie.  or  pr( -•■•nted,  and  retenod  as 
indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution   17 

■•Joint    resolution    rel-.tlve    to    Soldiers    and 

Sailors  Civil  Relief   Act  of   1940 

'Whereas.  A  recent  ruling  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Alipeals  in  New  'Vork  held 
that  nonresident  military  personnel  in' the 
.State  of  Connecticut  are  not  required  to  pay 
sales  and  use  taxes  under  the  provi.-ions  of 
the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Relief  Act  of 
1940  as  amended:  and 

"Whereas.  The  ritling  jeopardizes  the  im- 
portant sales  tax  jirograms  in  44  other  states 
which  have  !av,-s  similar  to  that  (jf  Coniiecti- 
cut;  and 

•■Whereas,  Tiie  ^ales  and  use  tax  repre- 
sents almost  a  third  of  the  total  revenue  of 
the  Sta'r-,  of  California,  and  is  an  Important 
sotirco  of  income  to  44  other  states;   and 

"Whereas.  In  California,  as  the  retailers 
must  pay  the  tax  to  the  state  based  on  a 
proportion  of  their  gross  sales,  the  elimina- 
tion of  individual  sales  to  servicemen  would 
entail  \pry  diflicult  accounting  and  auditing 
-procedures  for  the  retailer  and  the  state;  and 

"Whereas.  While  last  year  360,000  military 
j.iersonnel  reported  payii.g  .sales  tax  to  the 
State  of  California  on  their  federal  returns, 
the  amount  paid  covered  only- a  small  part 
of  the  cost  of  the  services  they  received;  and 

"Whereas,  If  it  is  felt  that  the  serviceman 
cannot  afford,  under  current  salary  schedtiies. 
to  pay  the  sales  tax  to  the  state,  the  federal 
government  could  provide  for  a  refund  to 
eac;-i  serviceman  to  !)e  deducted  from  his 
federal  tax  liability;   now,  therefore,  he  it 

••Rc^ohed  hy  1hp  Senate  and  A^scvibly  of 
Vie  State  of  California,  jointly,  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  President  and 
Congress"  of  the  United  States  to  enact 
amendments  to  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil 
Relief  Act  of  1940  as  amended,  relieving  the 
several  states  of  the  onerous  burden  of 
exempting  military  jjersonnel  from  the  sales 
a:.d  use  tax;  and  be  it  further 

■■Reso'.'cd.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  cf  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  Ststes,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 
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A  concurrent  restilutlon  of  the  LegtsUtur? 
of  th«  Trrrltory  of  Amfrlc^n  Samoa,  to  the 
Committee  on   Interior  and   Inaular  Affairs 

'  SXNATS     CONrtJ»a«NT     RsaOLUTION     39 

Concurrent  resolution  conveying  to  the  90th 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Terr',U)ry  "f  Amertiran  Samoa 
on  behalf  if  the  pe^iple  of  American  Samoa 
that  the  members   >f  the  Senate  and  House 
of     Representatives    of     -he     Territory     of 
American  Samoa  solicit  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
vote  against  HR    13311    The  Pelly  Blir 
■  Whereas,   American   Samoa  la  a  Territory 
of  the   United  States  obtained   through   the 
•Instrument   of  Cession'   in    April.    1900   AD 
wr.U'h  was  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed, 
a:ul 

Wi-.erens,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  up<in  ratification  of  the  Instrument  of 
Cessl^.n  .issumed  the  obligation  of  promot- 
ing the  *ellare  of  the  people  of  said  Islands. 
w^^lc^.  welf.ire  can  be  better  promoted  by 
the  continued  employment  of  the  Citizens  ol 
American   Samoa,   and 

Whereas.  American  Samoa  has  two  can- 
neries that  employ  hundreds  of  Nationals 
who  are  Income  Tax  payers  Ui  the  Govern- 
mt-ntrtf  the  United  States,  and 

'WriPreas,  Star  Klst,  Inc  and  Van  Camp 
Sea  F"..d  Co  canneries  doing  business  In 
American  Samoa  depend  entirely  upon  the 
K.jrem  Fleet,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
Fleets  Orientals  who  have  perfected  deep 
sea  fishing  operation,  for  their  supply  of  tish 
without  which  they  could  no  '.<inger  keep 
their  doors  open  causing  widespread  unem- 
ployment, and  resuHlni;  in  conditions  similar 
to  those  now  exlstlni;  in  tlie  Appalachian 
region  where.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  In  a 
recent  Inspection  tour  stated.  What  these 
people  need  is  Jobs,  not  government  help', 
and 

"Whereas.  American  Samoa,  its  citizen* 
and  families  depend  on  the  income  from 
employment  In  these  canneries,  the  only  In- 
dustries m  American  Samoa,    and 

'Whereas.  American  Samoa  through  its 
Income  Tax  .i.id  Industry  Is  on  the  road  to- 
wards self-support 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Tenth  Legislature  the  House  of 
Representiitives  concurring,  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  .\merlcan  Samoa  go  on  record  as 
Citizens  of  the  Territory  of  American  Samoa, 
a  Territory  of  the  United  Suites  that  has 
voluntarily  embraced  the  Income  Tax  laws 
of  the  United  States,  as  soliciting  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  each  member  of  Congress 
In  voting  against  H  R.   13311.   and 

"Be  it  further  resi^lved  that  the  Governor 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby  requested  and  author- 
ized to  distribute  certified  copies  of  this  Con- 
current Resolution  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  US  Congress;  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  Chairman  of  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  both 
Houses  of  the  U  S  Congress;  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  U  s.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Director  >f  Office  of  Territories, 
and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy 

i  Signed  by  the  President  and  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  and  members  of 
the  House  of  American  Samoa  ;  ' 

.\  resolution  adopted  by  the  National 
Ouard  Assoc-latlon  of  California.  Sacramento, 
Calif  .  pravlng  for  the  enactment  of  legls- 
latloa  to  malce  sufflclent  funds  available  to 
support  the  functions  and  activities  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  War:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  .Appropriations. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislative 
Council  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Little  Rock. 
Ark  .  praying  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  enable  States  to  require  national 
banks  to  pay  State  sales  taxet,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency 


A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Cornmlsaloners  of  the  Clt'  of  Ashland,  Ky  . 
remonstranng  agaln.st  the  passage  of  Senate 
bill  3170  and  HR  15991.  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency 

\  petition,  signed  by  Rev  Herman  Dreer, 
and  sundry  members  of  the  Kings  Way 
B.iptlst  Church,  Saint  Louis.  Mo  .  praying  for 
the  enacunent  of  legislation  to  guarantee 
better  train  service  m  the  Nation:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tlie  Lewis  and 
Clark  Trail  Commission.  Bismarck,  N  Dak  . 
commending  Uie  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  Its  report  entitled  The  Middle  Mis- 
souri A  Rediscover^-'  ,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and   Insular    AtT,ilrs 

A  petition,  signed  by  Alvln  Thomas  Relch- 
ert.  and  sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State 
of  North  CiroUn.i.  praying  for  the  enactment 
of  legislation  'o  either  deport  or  imprison 
all  known  Communists  In  this  country;  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 

A  resolution,  .idopted  by  the  International 
Conference  of  Police  Associations.  St  Paul- 
Minneapolis,  praying  for  immediate  action 
to  terminate  accusations  against  Ralph 
Borvszewskl  for  statements  made  by  him 
while  acting  in  his  official  cap.iclty  .la  presi- 
dent and  spokesman  of  the  Rochester,  N,Y  , 
Police  Locust  Club.  Inc  .  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

A  petition,  signed  by  Barbara  E  Taylor, 
and  sundry  other  citizens  'if  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  pr.ivlng  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  to  make  the  birth  date  of  Martin 
L,  King  a.  national  holiday;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, County  of  Fresno,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, remonstrating  against  attempts  to 
organize  the  farmworkers  on  California 
farms  growing  t;ible  grapes;  to  the  Com- 
Commlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

A  petition,  signed  by  Earl  Ttirner.  and 
sundry  other  citizens  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, praying  for  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  cover  farm  workers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

A  letter.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition,  signed 
by  Douglas  T.  Snarr.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
requesting  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  before 
the  Congress  on  matters  relating  to  highway 
beautlflcatlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
Daut;hters  of  America  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
Key  West.  Fla  .  commending  the  Congress 
for  the  passage  of  legislation  creating  the 
Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornography: 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 


By  Mr  HOLLAND 
S  :1990    A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Gonzalez   Portal,    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr  McGEE 
S   3991     A    bin    for    the    relief    of    Ho    Chi 
Leung,    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  METCALF 
S.  3992     A    hill    for   the   relief   of   Kwok   Kl 
Tsang,    Ming    Keh    Lee,    Chi    Keung    Wong, 
Clia    Ma   Chuen;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr   HANSEN 
S    i!*S*:i    A    bill     for    the    relief     of    certain 
Individuals:      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary 

Bv  Mr    ITjWER 
3   3994    A  hill  tor  the  relief  of  Peder  Mon- 
sen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr   NELSON 
S    3995    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Ciil- 
Chung  Ling;   to  the  Comnuttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr  InouteI 
S     3996.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Alfredo 
Moraido;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr    BREWSTER 
S    3997,   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Ip  Chung 
Wong.  Cheung  Tez  Van.  Chak  Chi  Wal.  Yam 
Hlng  Pan.  Tung  Po  Muk.  Sze  Sin  Yau,  Yuiik; 
Wa  Hap,  U  Nal  Ylng,  .iiid  Wong  Cheung;  aiui 
S   3998    .A  bin  for  the  relief  of  George  Potl.- 
ThomojX)Ulo{i,     Eftlhla     Diomopoiilos,     FotU 
Thomopouloe,  and  Aslmlna  Tluimopoulos;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    NELSON 
S  J    Res.  200,  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  temporary  Commission  on  Nominations  for 
President   and   Vice   President;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 

I  See  the  remarks  of  Mr  Nexson  when  he 
Inlrixluced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  .i  .-.eparate  heading.) 
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BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr  ELLENDER: 

S  3986  .A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  Uie  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933. 
as  amended,  to  expedite  retirement  of  Gov- 
ernment capital  from  Federal  intermediate 
credit  banks,  production  credit  associations 
and  banks  for  cooperatives,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry 

S  3987  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  Control  .Act  of  1968.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  F.iiarice 

Bv  Mr  CARLSON- 

S  3988  .\  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Elsald 
.Abel  Ghiiil  Ashour;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HAYDEN 

S  3989  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bert  N. 
Adams  .iiid  Emma  Adams;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  EST.'XBLISHMENT  OF  A 
TEMPORARY  COMMISSION  ON 
NOMINATIONS  FOR  PRESIDENT 
AND    VICE    PRESIDENT 

Mr  NELSON  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  loim 
resolution  to  establish  a  temporary  Com- 
mission an  the  Nominations  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolutijn  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  loint  resolution  'S  J.  Ro.«.  200 1  to 
establish  a  temixjrary  Commission  on 
Nominations  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  introduced  by  Mr.  Nelson. 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration 

Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  today  which 
would  lead  to  the  reform  of  the  presiden- 
tial nominatins  convention  procedures  oi 
elimination  of  that  aspect  of  convention 
responsibility. 

It  is  clear  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  pubhc.  regardless  of  party,  is 
fed  up  with  our  quadrennial  party  con- 
ventions. They  feel  that  these  conven- 
tions are  not  sufficiently  responsive  to  the 
public  will,  and  they  are  correct.  The 
selection  of  presidential  nominees  is  pub- 
lic business,  not  the  private  business  of 
a  relatively  few  influential  politicians  in 
each  party  Since  it  is  public  business,  we 
must  assure  a  full  measure  of  public  par- 
ticipation and  control 

It  appears  that  public  disapproval  of 
the  traditional  presidential  nominating 
conventions  has  been  growing  steadily  in 


recent  years.  The  public's  disapproval 
with  these  traditional  party  rites  seems 
to  have  begun  or  at  least  to  have  gath- 
ered momentum  in  the  period  since  1952, 
which  coincides  with  the  beginning  of 
television  coverage  of  the  conventions. 

The  general  public,  watching  on  tele- 
vision, has  been  much  less  tolerant  of 
our  convention  procedures  than  the  con- 
vention delegates  and  party  leaders  who 
iiave  been  caught  up  in  the  process.  Tele- 
vision viewers  tend  to  associate  the 
nominating  conventions  with  the  serious 
national  and  world  problems  that  our 
Presidents  and  Congress  must  cope 
with — the  problems  which  are  portrayed 
daily  and  hourly  on  television  screens. 

Under  the  pitiless  eye  of  television  and 
in  the  face  of  a  serious  world  crisis  the 
nominating  conventions  have  been  ex- 
posed as  antiquated  and  undemocratic. 
There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  they 
represent  public  opinion,  and  there  is 
widespread  lack  of  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  make  the  decisions  so  crucial 
to  the  future  of  America.  Congress 
should  begin  immediately  on  the  needed 
ref  ornis  so  we  can  be  certain  that  by  1972 
we  w'JH  have  a  nominating  procedure 
whicU  can  command  public  respect  and 
confidence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  on  either 
political  party.  Personally,  I  believe  that 
public  concern  over  the  nominating  con- 
ventions applies  equally  to  both  parties. 
In  addition,  I  realize  that  the  party  con- 
ventions are  the  result  of  longstanding 
customs  and  procedures.  Rather  than 
castigate  our  parties  for  these  procedures. 
I  think  we  should  join  together  and 
•idmit  that  the  procedures  followed  in 
both  parties  are  anticiuated  and  undemo- 
cratic and  that  they  should  give  way  to 
meaningful  reforms. 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  sub- 
stitute for  the  traditional  nominating 
conventions  is  a  nationwide  presidential 
primary.  The  suggestion  is  that  a  pri- 
mary election  he  held  on  the  same  date 
in  every  State  in  the  Nation,  with  the 
voters  being  given  a  free  choice  of  all  of 
the  presidential  candidates  for  the 
nominations. 

A  national  primai-y  would  be  an  ideal 
solution  if  it  could  be  made  to  work  effec- 
tively. However,  it  raises  some  tough, 
practical  questions  that  need  to  be  care- 
fully explored. 

If  we  institute  a  nationwide  primary, 
uniform  election  procedures  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  in  each  State.  Could 
\oters  select  any  candidate  they  choose 
jr  would  they  be  given  an  oflQcial  list  of 
principal  candidates  from  which  to 
choose?  Would  voters  be  allowed  to  vote 
m  either  party  primaiT?  Would  the  na- 
tionwide primary  lead  to  a  proliferation 
if  candidates,  including  a  .creat  number 
if  favorite  sons?  What  if  no  candidate 
cceived  a  majority  in  a  primarj-?  Would 
•here  then  be  a  run-off  primary  followed 
oy  a  general  election?  Or  could  a  na- 
tional primary  in  conjunction  with  a  na- 
tional convention  effectively  express  the 
vill  of  the  Nation? 

The  latter  possibility  seems  to  offer  the 
:nost  attractive  solution  to  the  problem 
■ve  face  at  the  present  time.  However,  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  have  the  answers 
:ivailable  to  all  of  these  problems  at  the 
present  time. 


Therefore,  I  believe  that  we  need  a 
high-level  national  commission,  estab- 
lished by  the  action  of  Congress,  to  make 
a  searching  review  of  the  whole  presi- 
dential nominating  process.  This  com- 
mission would  make  recommendations  to 
the  next  session  of  Congress — I  have 
suggested  a  deadline  of  August  1.  1969 — 
for  the  comprehensive  reform  or  elimi- 
nation of  the  convention  nominating 
procedure. 

I  might  mention  at  this  point  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Mansfield  I , 
also  has  a  proposal  of  some  longtime 
standing  to  reform  the  present  presiden- 
tial election  procedure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  would  be 
highly  honored  if  he  would  grant  me  the 
privilege  of  joining  him  m  his  joint  re- 
solution as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  ol  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr. 
Morse]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
joint  resolution,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject later,  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  crucial  that  this 
high-level  commission  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  public  opinion,  including 
those  elements  of  jiublic  opinion  which 
do  not  appear  to  be  effectively  repre- 
sented in  our  present  nominating  con- 
ventions. In  the  joint  resolution.  I  have 
attempted  to  outline  such  a  commission. 
This  resolution,  of  cour.-^e.  will  be  sub- 
jected to  committee  scrutiny  and  will  be 
thoroughly  debated  at  public  hearings. 
I  welcome  the  suggestions  of  others  on 
how  to  further  improve  the  representa- 
tive nature  of  this  commission. 

To  provide  representation  of  the 
sharply  conflicting  points  of  view  ex- 
pressed at  the  recent  Republican  and 
Democratic  Conventions,  I  have  proposed 
that  commission  representatives  be  se- 
lected by  each  of  the  top  three  candi- 
dates for  President  at  the  1968  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Conventions.  This 
means  that  one  commission  member 
would  be  appointed  by  Richard  Nixon. 
Governor  Rockefeller,  Govei'nor  Reagan. 
Vice  President  Humphrey.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, and  Senator  McGovef.n. 

To  provide  broad  national  representa- 
tion. I  have  proposed  .six  commission 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  no 
more  than  three  of  whom  could  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  party.  To  guarantee 
representation  of  the  youthful  point  of 
'View,  which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  left 
out  at  both  conventions,  the  resolution 
provides  that  at  least  two  of  the  Presi- 
dent's appointees  must  be  under  30  years 
of  age. 

If  the  convention  nominating  proce- 
dure is  to  be  reformed.  Congress  is  going 


to  have  to  lead  the  way.  Consequently. 
I  have  proposed  12  congressional  mem-^ 
bers  of  the  commi.ssion,  six  from  each 
party.  It  would  be  my  suggestion  that 
these  representatives  be  selected  at  the 
re.spective  party  caucuses. 

The  States,  of  course,  are  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  elections.  Conse- 
quently, if  any  change  as  monumental 
as  a  nationwide  primary  is  to  be  under- 
taken, we  must  liave  close  cooperation 
from  State  and  local  government.  There- 
fore, I  liave  proposed  that  three  mem- 
bers of  rlie  commission  be  selected  by 
the  Council  of  State  Governments — one 
Governor,  one  legislator  and  one  State 
administrative  o^icial — and  that  three 
members  be  sela6ted  jointly  by  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors. 

-■n  my  ui.imon,  this  commission  should 
have  the  freest  possible  hand  In  conduct- 
ing its  study  and  making  its  recommen- 
dations. However,  I  think  it  is  helpful 
to  point  out  some  of  the  shortcomings 
which  we  find  in  the  present  sy,stem. 

One  of  the  least  defensible  things 
about  the  present  conventions  is  that 
there  is  no  imiform,  democratic  system 
of  electing  delegates  at  the  State  level. 

In  Wisconsin,  we  have  a  carefully  de- 
veloped jjrocedure,  written  into  the  law, 
which  provides  for  a  bona  fide  public 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  leading 
presidential  candidates  Delenates  are 
then  .selected  and  required  to  vote  for  the 
winning  candidate  in  the  primai-y.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Wi.sconsin 
system  should  be  adopted  nationwide.  It 
has  certain  shortcomings,  as  does  any 
system.  But,  obviously,  the  Wisconsin 
system,  and  others  like  it,  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  procedures  still  followed 
in  some  other  States.  In  some  instances 
delegates  are  simply  selected  by  a  single 
party  ofiBcial,  an  unconscionable  form  of 
political  bossism.  In  other  instances  dele- 
gates are  selected  by  an  unrepresentative 
party  committee — in  some  cases  a  com- 
mittee elected  years  ago  without  any 
regard  to  its  function  as  a  .selector  of 
lirrsidential  nominating  delegates. 

We  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  .system 
in  which  delegates  can  be  picked  by  a 
single  man.  responsible  to  no  one,  or  by 
an  unrepresentative  jiarty  committee. 
Delegates  ought  to  represent  i:ublic 
opinion. 

Another  aspect  of  convention  proce- 
dures which  has  drawn  sharp  criticism 
is  the  fact  that  convention  procedures 
are  not  necessarily  democratic.  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  problems  involved  in  con- 
ducting a  creat  deal  of  business  at  a  pub- 
lic convention  in  the  .space  of  4  or  5  days. 
in  an  atmosphere  sujiercharced  with  ])o- 
litical  emotion  and  the  pressures  of  pub- 
lic exposure.  Obviously  debate  must  be 
limited.  Every  )>oint  of  view  cannot  be 
given  the  consideration  which  it  mi£'ht 
merit.  Ultimately  the  majority  must  w^ork 
its  will. 

These  are  the  shortcomings  of  any  con- 
vention. But  instead  of  blindly  accepting 
them  out  of  a  sense  of  tradition,  perhaps 
we  should  stop  and  consider  anew  wheth- 
er the  convention  system  is  an  adequate 
format  for  making  .some  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  of  our  lifetime. 

It  is  hard  for  the  American  voter  look- 
ing at  his  television  screen  to  accept  the 
fact  that  Presidents  must  be  chosen  and 
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the  i'ravest  questions  of  war  and  ;A,-ace 
decided  in  the  chaotic,  carnival  atmos- 
plit;e  vhich  he  sees  on  his  television 
scret^!.  It  IS  time  for  Contiress  to  face  this 
prob.eni  squarely  Solutions  can  be 
found,  but  we  must  :;et  to  work  on  them. 
We  ought  to  vow  rleht  here  and  now 
that  by  1972  we  will  have  a  new  system. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  should 
unite  on  this  issue  to  restore  confidence 
m  our  American  system  of  nominating 
presidential  candiclatf'; 


RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  :j85— PRINT- 
ING OP  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF 
HEIXRINGS  ENTITLED  RIOTS,  CIV- 
IL AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  S  Res.  385  >  ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ar.u  Administration: 

S  Res  385 
fif^o.U^d.  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  thejpommlttee  on  Government  Operations 
one  tkovisund  additional  copies  of  Part  U  of 
the  hearlng.s  before  its  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  during  the  ninetieth 
Congress.  Second  Session,  entitled  "Riots. 
Civil  a.-.d  Criminal  Disorders." 


SENATE  liEriOLUTlON  ;,i'j— ALjLu- 
TIONAL  FUNDS  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

.M  HAVDEN  ^  .ijm  'od  the  following 
resolution  iS.  Res.  386'  :  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Res.  :3a6 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations hereby  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  :he  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
during  tl.e  Ninetieth  Congress.  $30,000.  la 
addition  to  the  amounts,  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  specified  In  section  134(a)  of  the 
Legislatne  Reorganization  Act.  approved 
August  2.  1946.  S.  Res.  137,  agreed  to  July 
17.  1967.  and  S.  Res.  291.  agreed  to  Jvme  3. 
1968. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO  .SUSPEND 
THE  irJI.K-  .VMENDMENTS  TO  DE- 
PARTMENTS OF  LuABOR,  AND 
HEALTH  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL- 
FARE  APPROPRIATION    BILL     1969 

\MFN'JMrNT    NO.    933 

Mr  .MUND T  :ur  himself.  Mr.  Young 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  YARBORorr.H,  Mr. 
MoNRONEY,  Mr  Bennett,  and  Mr  Bart- 
LETT'  submitted  the  following  notice  ;n 
writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
m  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move 
to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.P.  180371 
making  appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  L.ibor.  .tnd  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  .'or  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  .ind  for  other  purposes. 
the  following  amendment,  namely: 

Page  15.  after  line  14,  Insert  the  following: 

"For  g.-ants  ;ind  payments  under  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1960, as  amended  (20  US  C  . 
ch.  13).  and  under  the  .\ct  of  September  23. 
1950.  as  amended  (20  U  S  C  .  ch  9i .  $90,965.- 
000,  fiscal  year  1968:  Provided,  That  these 
funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  .An.i-Deflclency  Statute,  Revised  Stat- 
utes 3679,  31  U.S.C.  665(C)  '  Proi'tded  further. 
That  the  expenditure  of  this  .appropriation 


shall  not  be  taken  Into  consideration  for  the 
purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Revenue  and  Ex- 
penditures  Control    Act    of    1^68.  ' 

Mr  MUNDT  'for  himself  and  other 
Senators'  also  submitted  an  amendment 
'No  933'  intended  to  be  propost-d  by 
them,  jointly,  to  House  bill  18037,  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  related  agencies,  for  the  fi.scal 
year  endinu  June  30.  1969.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

'For  text  oi  .imendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foreKOlns-  notice.' 

AME.NOMENT    NO.     938 

Mr,  RIBICOFF  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  wiitlns: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the  stand- 
ing rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give 
notice  in  writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  ol  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  iH  R. 
18037).  m.ikini;  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment«  of  Labor. _and  Health.  Education. 
.ind  Welfare,  aud  related  agencies,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  ;10,  1969.  and  for 
other   purposes,    the    following   .imcndment ; 

On  page  16,  line  0,  l)efore  the  period  insert 
a  colon  iiiid  the  following:  "And  proi  ided 
furthfr.  That  (1)  the  additional  amount  of 
*90,965.0OO  appropriated,  under  th.e  heading 
School  .\ssl!-t.i.nce  In  Federally  Affected 
Areas  in  the  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priation .^ct.  1968,  for  paj-ments  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools  as  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  .\ct  of  September  30.  1950  i Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-First  Congress),  as  amended. 
20  use  ch.  13.  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  October  31,  1968;  and  (2) 
the  limitations,  .ind  requirements  for  effect- 
uating such  limitations,  contained  in  sections 
202  and  203  of  the  Revenue  and  Expendi- 
ture Control  Act  of  1968  with  respect  to 
tot:il  expenditures  .md  lending  authority  and 
total  new  obllgational  and  loan  authority 
shall  be  Inapplicable  to  obllgational  author- 
ity herein,  heretofore,  or  hereafter  enacted 
for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  or  by  the  -Second 
Supplemental  .Appropriation  Act.  1968,  and 
to  expenditures  pursuant  to  any  buch  obll- 
gational .luthonty.  for  payments  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  schools  iis  authorized  by  title  I 
of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public 
Law  874.  Eightv-Plrst  Congress) ,  .is  amended, 
20  U  S.C,  ch.  is." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  also  submitted  an 
amendment  No.  938)  intendtd  tf  be 
proposed  by  him.  to  House  bill  18037. 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  :ind  to  be  printed 

•  For  text  of  aninuinunt  referred  to, 
-see  the  foregoing  nutice  ' 


DEI'ARTMENI'S  ur  LABOR.  AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION  BILL. 
1969 — AMENDMENTS 

\MENDME.NT    NO.    034 

Mr  NELSON  'for  himself,  Mr  I'ri.- 
BRiGHT.  Mr  Pkuxmire.  Mr.  Brewstkr.  Mr. 
Hart.  M:-  Y'-vr:i.:  >'l  Ohio.  Mr.  H.'.kkls 
Mr.  MTMiii:  Mr  Mondale,  Mr  Momoya. 
Mr  Hakiki:,  Mr  Tyvi'sc.s.  Mr.  Lndi-ye, 
.M:-  WiiMAMs  oi  New  Jer.scy,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr  MiOum:!;n.  Ml  KrN.'.-EDY,  Mr.  Met- 
(\if.  Mr  Coui'i.K.  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Javits, 
Mr  Cam:.  Mr,  HArKiEL;i,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr. 
CL\i:K,  .i!id  Mr  Pastckei  :-,ubmitted  an 
:imciulmr:it.  n. tended  to  be  proposed  by 
them.    -olJUly.   to   the  bill    TLR,    18037' 


inakln-  .i!)pi  npnalions  for  the  Depait- 
metit.s  i't  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  aiiencits.  for 
the  fiscal  year  enriini;  June  30  1969,  and 
for  other  purpose,s.  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  i)i  liiti'd 

AMENDMENT    NO.    935 

t-TNIis    f'lR    NIH 

.Ml  H.\RT  .Mr  Pii.-idcnt.  m  connec- 
tion with  ,i:;  ami'MiMii  :.t  ■.■.inch  I  shall 
olTer  to  'Li.e  I.abo:-HEW  .ipi'ropriation 
bill,  I  ask  uJianimous  ton.sent  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  RtroRD  at  tliis 
point  an  article  li  mn  the  net:  oil  News  of 
August  25,  19fi8.  intuiid  '  Budmt  Ills 
Place  Medical  Re.search  m  Quarantine." 

My  ainrtidmiiU.  which  i.s  co.-^pon.sored 
by  the  lu.ior  Senator  l:om  Ma.vsachu- 
setis  I  Mr  BkookeI,  would  mcrea.se  the 
appropriation  tor  clinical  research  units, 
under  NTH,  from  S3.J,G77,ono  to  $43000,- 

oco, 

I  submit  the  amendment  for  printing 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BiDOET  Ills  Place  Medical  Rcsearch  in 

QCARANTINr 

(By  Eric  l.iidvigsen) 
W.AS-HiNCTON— President  Johiison'.s  10  per- 
cent  surtax  and  a  pending  Congressional 
.slaih  in  spending  are  threatening  to  hobble 
ir.ecllcal  research  in  the  n.-^tlon.  including 
work  at  three  Michigan  universities. 

The  National  Institutes  ol  Heallli  (NIH)  — 
the  principal  research  arm  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service— faces  a  budget  cut  of  up  to 
.385  million  when  Hctise  and  Senate  con- 
lerees  get  together  in  September 

That's  only  3  percent  of  NIH'.'^  billion 
dollar-plus  budget,  but  any  cut  Is  traumatic 
for  an  agency  once  so  favored  that  It  had 
to  be  cajoled  by  Congress  to  take  money  that 
hadn't  been  requested. 

The  squeeze  showed  up  when  ihc  Unl- 
versltv  of  Michigan  disclosed  that  It  had 
lost  federal  money  with  which  it  had  planned 
to  finance  an  expensive  heart  'r.m'^plritn  ^T- 
erailon.  the  first  in  the  state 

Furthermore  there  Is  a  4'72  niilUon  b.ick- 

log  of  nrojects  already  approved  but  for  which 

there  "are  no  funds    By  next  June,  the  value 

.1  new  jtrojects  pending  approval  Is  expected 

•,o  climb  to  $145  million. 

.Among  the  projects  .ilready  approved  but 
without  funds  are  three  in  Michigan:  Michi- 
gan State  University  s  medical  school  ($1.9 
mlllloni.  the  U.  of  M  medical  .school  (fl.B 
million  I  and  Wayne  State  University's  school 
of  medicine   ($255,000). 

No  funds  are  going  cut  now.  except  f  r 
projects  of  the  very  hlzhest  priority,  accorc- 
'.ng  to  Nin  spokesmen. 

In  theory,  every  fecieral  agency  suffers 
i-quaUy  from  the  66  billion  ctit  in  the  1968-69 
Inidget  exacted  by  Congress  as  the  price  for 
passing  the  surtax 

Hj.it  some  arc  "mi-ire  rqi:.il  than  others." 
Postmaster  General  Marvin  W.  Watsor. 
stayed  the  axe  by  the  :  iir.ple  expedient  >,  f 
threatening  to  eurtall  s-ervice.  When  dail-. 
mall  deliveries  are  at  stake.  Confrressmcr. 
imagine  they  hear  constituents  screaniine  '^c- 
frre  the  lirst  .inpry  telepram  arrives. 

But  a;;fi:i-lp.':  '.Ike  NIH.  whcse  work  Is  r.ir- 
rled  on  ino.stly  out  of  the  .spotlight,  rarclv 
can  point  to  t-uch  praphlc  examples  as  the  I-'. 
of  M.  case. 

Most   federal   support    o:    medical   researrh 

at   universities,    hospitals   and   private   Ins",- 

tutlons  is  fuiineled  throtigh  one  or  anchor 

of    NIH's   six   disease-designated   divisions 

Funds    now    mc.st    l>e    iciind    to   malntalr. 


I 
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NIH's  own  laclUtles  at  Its  sprawling  grounds 
111  Uethesda,  Md 

Costi  rise  much  more  sharply  In  the  medl- 
c.il  Meld  than  In  machine  shops  or  steel 
plants.  This  is  particularly  so  at  the  91 
clin!c<U  research  \iiuts  operating  with  NIH 
(Inancldl  aid,  like  the  one  at  University  Hos- 
pital :n  .Ann  Arbor. 

1  he  program  was  started  In  1980  to  trans- 
late breakthrough  techniques  often  perfected 
on  animals  into  practical  procedure  for  hu- 
man medical  treatment 

The  supporting  equipment  must  often  be 
designed  and  built  from  scratch,  and  the  first 
patients  require  long  periods  of  Intensive 
care. 

Without  a  rinal  1969  budget,  and  with  prior 
■  illocatloii.s  nearly  exhausted,  NIH  is  having 
to  cut  back  the  program. 

Besides  the  one  at  the  U  of  M.,  10  other 
clinics  ha\e  reported  operating  deficits  of 
more  th.^n  j-50.000,  and  have  announced  they 
are  suspending  operations  or  are  on  the  point 
Lif  doing  so. 

Tiie  others  are  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
.sylvanla,  Vanderbllt  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California,  Northwestern 
University,  the  Universities  of  Texas  and 
Puerto  Hlco.  Children's  and  Peter  Bent  Brig- 
liam  'lospltals  in  Boston.  Children's  Memo- 
rial Hospital  of  Chlc.ifTO  and  Children'.s  Hos- 
pital in  \Va.shlngt')n.  D  C, 


Because  of  rising  research  costs,  NIH  has 
usually  considered  a  10  percent  annual  In- 
crease in  Its  allocations  3.-,  the  minimum  re- 
quired Just  to  maintain  current  programs. 

This  year  NIH  was  clown  for  only  a  4  per- 
cent increase  In  Mr.  Johnson's  budget  re- 
quest. Hotise  cuts  reduced  the  margin  over 
1968  to  less  than  one  percent. 

The  Senate  restored  bome  of  the  funds  cut, 
but  NIH  officials  expect  the  compromise 
worked  out  will  be  closer  to  the  House  \er- 
slon.  That's  becatise  .til  but  $5  9  million  of 
the  amount  deleted  by  the  House  was  part  of 
the  redtictlon  imposed  by  the  tax  bill. 

In  his  report  to  the  .Senate.  Senator  Lister 
Hill,  of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  disputed  the 
House  contention  that  the  cuts  were  "t<iken." 

He  noted  that  the  House  version  not  only 
would  reduce  the  appropriations  ceiling  for 
five  NIH  divisions  from  1968  levels,  but  also 
would  authorize  less  than  w;\s  actually  spent 
In  1968  for  three  of  them  (dental,  heart  and 
arthritis) . 

"This  could  have  been  a  dlsastrou.^  effect 
or  the  (research)  grant  program.s  of  all  the 
divisions,"  he  warned. 

.\MENDMLXT    .vc)     y:tf; 

r  FVNDS     KOH     inif     I    OF     I  SKA 

Mr,  HART.  Mr.  Presid.=nt.  I  .'^ubmit  an 
amendment  for  printing  and  I  ',vish  to  in- 


.sert  in  the  Record  at  this  ix)int  two 
tables  which  relate  to  this  amendment 
which  I  iJlan  to  offer  at  the  proi^er  time 
to  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill.  My 
amendment  will  .seek  to  lestore  the  lull 
amount  jjroposed  in  the  President's 
budget  in  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposed  $1.2  billion  for 
this  great  program  but  the  Hou.^e  cut 
the  estimate  by  S127  million.  While  the 
Senate  Committee  on  ApproiJriatlons  iias 
restored  S50  million  ot  the  cut.  it  has 
deleted  House  ai)proi)nation  language 
■which  redistributes  the  funds  by  State. 
The  fir.st  table  indicates  the  Hou.se  allo'vv- 
ance,  the  Senate  committee  allowance 
and  the  difference  in  the  two  amounts, 
by  State.  Tlie  .second  table  shows  the 
fimounts  by  State  which  would  be  pro- 
vided by  my  amendment  as  compared 
to  both  the  Hoii.';e  allowance  and  the 
Senate  committee  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
eon.sent  to  have  the  tables  printed  ;n  the 

RtCOFD. 

There  'oeing  no  objection,  the  tables 
v.erc  ordered  to  \ie  printed  m  the  Ri coRn, 
a,s  follows : 


aiMfNTARY  AND  StCOF.DARY  IDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965,  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10  AS  AMfKDlD    ;iUL  I,  ASSISTANCL  FOR  [DUCATIOUALtY  DfPRIVtD  CHILDREM 
COMPARISON  OF  HOUSE  ALLOWAr.Cf,  SENATE  ALtOWANCE.  AND  HART  AMENDMENT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Total 


l.cjcal  educitional  .•■pencies' 


Grand  total ' 


House  slloAviiice 


55S4,  E28,  Ul9 


Senate  :illowance 


$1,025,845,927 


Had  amendment 


Jl;  101,977,990 


House  allowance 


$1,073,127,000 


Senate  allowance 


$1,123,127,000 


Hart  amenilinent 


$I.200.(>0«.000 


-■I- 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Calctornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia , 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa     

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

'Maryland 

'.'assachusetts. 

■,lichlgan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana .. 

■  ebraska 

Nevada. 

'Jew  Hamsptiire 

New  Jersey 

iew  Mexico ..... 

'iew  York 

'•ortti  Carolina 

■<orth  Dakota i 

Ohio 4 

Oklahoma ^ 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 4. 

Tenas J. 

Utah ] 

.ermont ; 

•  I'iinta ^^ 

Washington .4, 

West  Virginia i 

Wisconsin J 

Wyoming 

District  ot  Columbia 

Outlying  areas  and  Depjriment  ot  Interior 


30, 462, 526 

1,805,503 

8. 422. 776 

20.375.839 

71,558.472 

7,798.580 

7,907.261 

1.884,356 

26.445,029 

34, 437. 083 

2.108,762 

2.475,984 

46. 230. 999 

14.580.136 

15.153,80-5 

9,608,706 

27,150,913 

28,669,931 

3,403,277 

14,197,635 

14,0€7,£78 

30.670.217 

18,867,365 

27,764,504 

23,086.158 

2.993,3'.C 

5,294,692 

879.759 

1.267.769 

72. 865. 203 

9,629,504 

111,091,007 

45.081.410 

3,891,214 

34.197,997 

16.819.413 

G.  982. 937 

46.099,583 

3,481,096 

22,  576. 446 

5.330.191 

29.251.987 

65.260.2C1 

2.724,300 

1,484,141 

23,e5>!.931 

9.85J.  169 

14.658,391 

14.357.58b 

1.235.793 

5,397,36? 

29,  761,3Si5 


37,091,128 

1,805,503 

8, 422,-'?76 

22.735,989 

78.217.962 

7,798,580 

7.907.261 

2.086.679 

26,445.029 

36,931,388 

2.228,97'J 

2,475,984 

46,230,999 

14.580,136 

15,153,804 

9,  C08, 706 

32.573,303 

31.617.116 

3.403,277 

14.629,928 

16,467.058 

30.670.217 

18.867,365 

38,  t95. 729 

23.086.153 

2.S93.356 

5.680.836 

879,759 

1.296,147 

22. 865. 209 

9,629,504 

116,092,469 

51.236.473 

4. 049. 673 

34. 1'J7.997 

17.262.017 

6,982.937 

46, 699. 583 

3.481.096 

31.627,242 

5.661,553 

33.856.C58 

65.260,201 

2,  724,  300 

1.484.141 

28.207,996 

9.340. 169 

17.2;'),  831 

14.357,585 

1,235,793 

5,297,367 

31.806,653 


34. 858, 041 

1.695,657 

8,840.123 

21,711,387 

79. 880r034 

8. 802. 21 1 

8, 409,  £91 

2,557,227 

29, 256, 065 

34.662,520 

2, 390, 557 

2,993,039 

41.462.614 

14.211.175 

13.551.510 

5.139.239 

30, 161,C88 

30,078,710 

3, 498, 885 

14,350.114 

16,637,167 

31.478.669 

17.767,S81 

36.5C5,415 

21,371.418 

3,580,531 

5,7-;7.312 

1,010.205 

1 ,  530. 320 

23.618.214 

S. 199,241 

112,021.925 

49.097.371 

4.152.370 

32.2C4.558 

16,687,471 

7.676,290 

42.779.357 

3,493.623 

29.906,672 

5,515.559 

31.758,740 

68.316.462 

3.  C55. 30? 

1.704.674 

25.937.136 

10.832.  lO'j 

16,074.110 

13.406,998 

1.424.111 

5.274,015 

30.C'60.486 


31.663,198 

l,967,b31 

10,207,375 

21,489,726 

81,189,512 

9,931.167 

9.  326. 7C9 

2.  543.C49 

33.655,001 

35.751,157 

2,473.240 

3.287,143 

48.081.944 

16,205.310 

15.870.482 

10.697.738 

27.848.918 

30.223.933 

3.783.851 

15,297,131 

15.817.132 

34,907,465 

20,298,4  39 

28,92^.562 

24.745.714 

3.872.274 

5, 835, 329 

1,118.900 

1.570.850 

26.138,070 

10.691.614 

118,583.617 

47.132,866 

4, 49ri.  566 

36.326.405 

u.g/J.  099 

8.797.963 
49,991.633 

3.854.748 
23.830.675 

5.659.021 
30. 422. 682 
78.608.574 

3.360,652 

1.933.620 
25.013. 075 
12.353,289 
15.131,731 
15.573,501 

1.790.185 

6.110,505 
30.059.009 


38.  358, 086 

1 . 967, 031 

10.207.375 

23.873,477 

£7.915,596 

9.931.167 

9,  326. 709 

2.745.97Z 

33.655.001 

3H,  270. 405 

:.:S3.448 

3,a7.  i4J 

48.liSl.944 

16.205.310 

b.  870, 482 

10,697,738 

33, 325, 532 

33,200.590 

3.783.851 

15.733.747 

18,240.304 

54.907.465 

2c.  258,439 

40.170,715 

24.745.714 

3.872.274 

6.221.473 

l.:'.8,900 

1.599,238 

25.138,070 

10.691.614 

123.635,094 

54.049.479 

J.649.G25 

36,336.405 

kS,  421.129 

8.797.963 

49,991.633 

2.854.748 

32.971.979 

5,990.383 

35.077.793 

78.608.574 

3.360.652 

1.333.620 

29.eC7.631 

12.353.289 

17.739.813 

15,573.501 

1. 790. 185 

6.1)0.505 

3J.r.G.789 


I  Allotments  estimated  on  the  basis  ot  fiscal  yesr  1968  tQp'jialicn  an-!  50  p^iceit  estimated  St; 
National  current  expenditure  per  ruc'  m  averase  d;il,'  ■■.ttendarce.  1966  67,  .'.hichf^er  is  hiRh 
e  current  expenditure  per  ADA  loi  1966-*7  is  estimated  et  5  rerc,^  't  ii'Crease  over  the  1965 


or 

The  curre 

late 


cent  estimated  State 
ler. 
66 


-  Includes  local  educational  agencies  and  the  folloMing; 


House 
aiiowa.nce 


Senate 
allowance 


H-!|| 

amenciment 


State  agency  programs $75,291,885      ?83.')54.95!        583  -.51.954 

State  a,!ministration  13.007.0%        13.326.119         !;.l-.7.056 
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Local  •ducslionji  jgcnctas 


Stit*  jgenaes 


HotiM  allowanco      S«nat«  ^ilowanct 


T,!,! J9«4,828,019 

Al«b«m«        „^ ^ 33.ni.791 

AU^ka     1.U4.678 

J  Lj.M, ;::.:.:::.. 20.678.  iss 

co„„T ::::::::.. 7.008.949 

ZZT    ::    .        I    .  1.956.649 

F*,;, ::;::::::::::. 22.478.275 

C«,,V 33.586.818 

"*"*" — *• 7  nt  ifii 

Kl^XO 357g3  251 

Ind.an* vtin'V^i 

lo«a                              12.880.733 

K*4j 8.167.400 

AntJ.^. 29.621.751 

L'„""ni ::::::::.: 28.755,506 

M,./ .  1 3.153.3M 

Ma;,[a.d   .:::::::::::::::::::::: 13.3^17.233 

Masiacnusetls il'lfS'sS 

S"ii„ :::....  i6.438.824 

M  ;  't?DO, -II. 35,  372. 742 

y!lsoulf^  .v.;::::::::::":""T."::..:i:.."...  19.971.000 

N°Br'  ^'v :::::. 5.224.948 

nmm7-  ...■;[";ii!'"'.; 791.968 

N«*  Hirnoshira         --- - ,,-,--.  1,237.789 

Zl'  .,.""""' 20.777.711 

Z:  ytr;-:::::::::::::: i«.  fi.  ^3 

Noftn  Carolin* ,',?ri?? 

SHianom,.:::::::::::::::;:::.; 15.700.800 

Or'jon     .-..  ,|'71   '?76 

Pemsylyania « ., ,  lii'^i 

Rhode  Island , — ,«7ct  ^ 

Soutn  Carolina ^ — .........«-»..., '!•,„,•;?; 

Sout«  Dakota « ^ ilmlW 

::uXo..  - ...:  'dfim 

*  ion  r      :::::::::::: ::":::.-™.--.  12.270,991 

!J"°?ng ::.. 1.050,424 

0,jtr.ct  ol  Ccluma.a    - J' ^fL  j!5? 

Outlying  ateJS  and  Oapartment  ol  tht  Intenor «.  '69. U'l 


J.     .'    ).'? 

I      »h.      ..'6 

.  1  ■    -1) 

<  «.■.  b 
.'0.  375,  839 
71,558,472 
7. 798.  580 
7,907.261 
1,884,356 

26.  445. 029 
34,437.083 

2.  108. 762 

2,475,984 

46, 230. 999 

14.580.136 

15.153.804 

9, 608,  706 

27.150.913 

28,669.931 

3. 403.  277 

14,197.635 

14,067,878 

30,670,217 

18.867.365 

27.  764. 904 
23.086.158 

2.993.356 

5.  294,  692 
879.  7b9 

1.267.759 
22.865.209 

9.629.504 
111.091.007 
45,081,410 

3.891,214 
34.197.997 
16.819.413 

6. 982. 937 
46. 699.  583 

3.481.096 
22. 576. 446 

5.  330.  191 
29.251.987 
65.  260.  201 

:.  724,  300 

:.4g4.  141 

23,658.931 

9,  840,  169 

U. 658,  391 

.4.357.585 
1,235.793 

5.  397.  367 
29.761.395 


OINerenca 


^$41,017,908 
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Diflerenca 


Total  diNetence 

including 
adntinistiatian 
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J75.291.885 


J83. 954. 954 


+».663,a69 


+$50,000,000 


-3,269,265 
270. 825 
1.263.416 
-302.350 
197.537 
789.631 
802. 922 
-72.293 
3,  966.  754 
850, 26b 
22.723 
252. 520 
6.447,748 
1,909.194 
2.273.071 
1.441.306 
-2.  470,  838 
-85,575 
249,  918 
890,402 
-912,442 
3, 102,  335 
2,428.541 
-7,067,838 
3.115,158 
428. 722 
69.  744 
87.791 
29. 970 
2.  J87.  498 
1 ,  444  426 
5.499,  '.84 
-1.518.693 
149.>42 
3.957.973 
1.118.613 
881.045 
6.988.307 
336. 038 
-6. 187.  344 
122.778 
-1.537.966 
9.481.956 
276,612 
206,864 
-1.995.957 
1.283.841 
-1,020.593 
2,086.594 
185.369 
809.605 
-7.675 


781.121 

10.979 

1.530.763 

818.234 
7.928.:0« 
1.543.252 


155.552 

450. 578 

6.488.126 

•3i.  t.09 

154,518 

619,575 

1.. '68,  843 

1.390.233 

520.  777 

821.839 

241.504 

1.025.395 

195.  526 

392.881 

1.492.123 

3.599,117 

1.153.137 

771.233 

1,  188.820 
665.897 
352. 364 

58.  237 
1 42.  531 

2.  505, 659 
364, 163 

5.  320, 974 

2.011.155 

260.698 

1.645.677 

^2 1.449 

1.424.398 

2. 644.  533 

198.  565 

846.776 

158.546 

(,54,  344 

861.816 

457.614 

277.397 

1.015,544 

2.125.772 

235.976 

986.007 

223,687 

536.253 


11 


887.175 

11.528 

1 ,  634. 599 

901.117 

8.827.183 

1.982,587 

1.269,448 

509,293 

6.976,754 

960.102 

214.478 

661.159 

;    374.886 

1,464,725 

559,  545 

939,  032 

422.273 

1.254.755 

230. 574 

948.  039 

1  592.649 

3.891.630 

1.230.099 

877,256 

1,41454S 

Taint 

390.637 

89.141 

153.091 
3.014.068 

912.110 
6.318.515 
2.277.863 

449.  352 
1.778.642 

976.  725 
1.665.026 
2.  797. 083 

223.652 
1.018.282 

178.830 

869.480 
12,570.070 

486,  352 

299, 479 

. 106. 490 

_.  363. 120 

323, 340 
1,061,723 

404.  392 

563.138 


1. 


106.064 
549 

103.836 
82.883 
898.975 
339. 325 
113.896 
58.716 
388.628 
227. 593 
59.960 
41.584 
106.043 
74.  492 
38, 768 
117.193 
180.769 
229.360 
35,048 
55.158 
100.526 
292,  513 
76,962 
106,023 
225, 729 
63,021 
28.273 
20.904 
10.560 
407.  J09 
47.947 
997.541 
266.708 
188.654 
132,965 
155.275 
240.628 
152.550 
25.  087 
171.506 
20.284 
>15. 136 
708.  :54 
28.  :38 
22. 08? 
90.  946 
237.348 
87.364 
75.716 
180.705 
26.885 


-3.194.843 

271.374 
1,367,25.' 
-221,661 
1.309.  47' 
1.128.95^1 

916.81* 

-I3.5'« 
4. 398. 93h 
1.088.63 
82.66^ 

294,  ir: 
6.619. j; 
1.994.  i: 
2.318.9?" 
l,558.49li 
-2,312.9) 

145.2:; 

284.966 

947.01- 
-820.03-. 
3.428, 7«- 
2,530.5'- 
-7.576.8- 
3.374,.'- 

49 1..'- 

98..: 

108.64 
40.  5 
2,519.?^ 
1.492. 
6.561.t - 
-1.264,-. 
338.  .^•^ 
4. 131.^•; 
l,286,b. - 
l,121.t' 
7,212,.V 
361, i:. 
-5.075.99' 
143.06- 
-1.336.05- 
10.292.11. 
305.  3i 
228.9V 
-1.924.  .*, 
1.521. It:- 

-942.  :■;■ 

2. 166. 5'.  ■ 
366. 07-1 
836.49) 
-1.47: 


The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

.WIENDMENT    NO      937 

Mr  MURPHY  .-submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  propii.sed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  18037.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed 

NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  NOMIN-\- 
TIONS  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIG.V  REL.\TIONS 

Mr     SP.'VJIKMAN     Mr     Pn-sident.    a^s 

actinij  chaiiman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreiiin  Relations.  I  desire  to  .nnnoimce 
that  today  the  Senate  received  the  fol- 
lowiH:^  normnations 

Wiiham  G  Bowdler.  of  Florida,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  clas.s  2.  to  be  .A.m- 
bassado:-  E.xtraordmary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
El  Salvador. 

.•\rthur  W.  Hummel.  Jr  .  of  Maryland, 
a  Foreign  Service  ofRcer  of  class  1.  to 
be  .'Vmba.-vsador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary- of  the  United  States  of 
.\mer;ca  to  the  Union  of  Burma 

Leo  J  Sheridan,  of  IMinoi.s.  to  be  .^m- 
b.i..-viador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Ireland 

Wayland  P  Moody  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  U  S  .^dvi.-^ry  Commission 
on   International   Educational   and  Cul- 


tural .\ffairs  for  a  term  expirint;  May  11. 
1971,  vice  Dr  Luther  H.  Foster,  tenn 
expired 

.■\rnold  M  FK-ker.  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  US  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  International  Educational  and 
Cultural  .Affairs  for  a  term  expinng 
May  11.   1971.  reappointment 

Thomas  E.  Robinson,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  US  .Advisory 
Conuni.-ision  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  for  a  term 
expiring  May  11.  1971.  vice  Dr  Rufus  C 
Harns,   term  cxpirt'd 

In  accordaiue  with  the  committee  rule, 
the.se  pending'  nominations  may  not  be 
considered  prior  to  the  expiration  ol  fi 
days  of  their  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


I'HE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION- 
REQUEST  BY  MAYOR  DALEY  TO 
APPEAR  ON    lELEVISION 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Pr*'si- 
dent.  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that 
Mayor  Daley,  on  behalf  of  a  sreat  city  in 
this  country,  has  requested  the  right  to 
appear  on  television  for  1  hour  durint; 
prime  time  to  respond  to  what  we  believe 
was  imfair.  biased,  or  distorted  coverage 
of  the  convention  in  Chicago.  In  my  judg- 
ment,  the  mayor's  request  was  100  per- 
cent well  taken 

To  me  It  was  inconceivable  that  any 
major  network  would  have  presented  ^o 
one-sided  a  view,  could  have  overlooked 


so  many  facts,  could  have  declined  t" 
present  .-.o  many  obvious  facts.  couUi 
have  blamed  one  side  without  givinu  tha' 
^ide  the  opportunity  to  explain  its  .-^icit 
tried  to  put  words  in  people  s  mouths,  and 
generally  siven  such  completely  bad 
coverage  of  a  convention,  unless  there 
was  some  design  connected  with  it. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  could 
have  happened  completely  by  accident 

Assiuning  that  these  networks  wen- 
acting  in  good  faith  in  what  they  did 
they  should  be  the  first  ones  to  look  ai 
what  they  did  and  to  realize  that  thi 
city  of  Chicago  was  placed  in  the  worst 
possible  light  and  that  the  city  is  en- 
titled to  respond  and  defend  itself. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  the  only  re- 
ix>rting  I  read  in  the  Chicago  area  or 
that  I  saw  on  television  that  was  hall- 
way correct — and  I  believe  it  was  goon 
reporting — was  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
which  is  the  voice  of  republicanism  in 
the  entire  Midwest. 

That  great  newspaper  certainly  does 
not  care  to  elect  any  Democrat  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  but  its  re- 
porters are  not  left-wing  oriented.  They 
tend  to  be  conservative  and  they  express 
the  views  of  those  who  believe  in  law 
enforcement. 

Mr.  Cronklte.  Mr.  Brinkley,  and  variou.^ 
other  reporters  had  an  entire  week  to 
p.'-e.sent  a  distorted  picture  with  the 
television  cameras  on  them  half  the 
time  when  the  speaker  on  the  conven- 


tion podiiun  was  trying  to  present  a  po- 
sition that  appealed  to  him. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  least 
tjiat  could  be  done  would  be  to  afford 
Mayor  Daley  an  hour  to  speak  for  his 
great  city  and  himself.  I  think  he  is 
possibly  one  of  our  best  mayors.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  performance  by  the  net- 
works last  week  justifies  that  course  on 
their  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  quite  a  bit  of 
evidence  to  back  up  my  statements.  The 
coverage  of  the  convention  last  week 
was  about  the  worst  coverage — for  what 
reason  I  do  not  know;  whether  it  was  in- 
eptness  or  a  conspiracy — I  have  seen  of 
any  convention  by  any  news  media. 

The  Mayor  is  entitled  to  be  heard 
without  doing  it  by  sitting  and  re- 
sponding to  loaded  questions.  We  have 
had  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  for 
awhile. 

I  would  like  to  document  my  state- 
ment that  the  Mayor  is  entitled  to  at 
least  1  hour  to  respond  on  these  major 
networks  in  their  efforts  to  picture 
Chicago  in  a  vicious  and  venal  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  at  the  close  of  the  morning  hour 
I  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  to  docu- 
ment the  statements  I  have  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACCEPTANCE  SPEECH  OP  HUBERT 
H.  HUMPHREY  AT  DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  as  is  well 
known  to  Senators,  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  of  this  body,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  Party  as 
its  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

On  August  29,  1968,  in  Chicago,  in  ac- 
cepting the  nomination,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent made  a  remarkable  speech.  This 
statement  is  not  only  a  great  rallying  cry 
for  the  Democratic  Party,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  that  measure  of  partisanship, 
but  more  importantly,  I  believe,  it  ex- 
presses his  profound  understanding  of 
the  mammoth  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion and  a  blueprint  for  action  on  those 
problems.  It  is  a  speech  of  realism  and 
understanding,  and  a  speech  of  hope.  I 
recommend  it  to  those  who  have  not 
heard  it  or  read  it  previously. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  acceptance  speech  of  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  accept- 
ance speech  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Acceptance      Speech      of      Vice      President 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey  .^t  the  Democratic 

National      Convention.      Chicago.      Ill,, 

.■\ugust  29.    1968 

My  fellow  citizens,  my  fellow  Democrats: 
I  proudly  accept  your  nomination. 

I  accept  your  nomination  Icnowing  that 
the  months  and  years  ahead  will  severely 
test  -America's  capacity  to  rise  to  challenge. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  our  nation 
has  faced  a  challenge  to  Its  life  and  purpose. 

Each  time,  we  have  emerged  with  new 
greatness    and    new    strength. 

We  must  make  a  moment  of  crisis  a  mo- 
ment of  creation. 


We  stand  at  such  a  moment  now — in  the 
aflalrs  of  this  nation — at  the  end  of  an 
era  and  at  the  beginning  ol  a  new  day. 
It  is  the  special  genius  of  the  Democratic 
Party  that  it  welcomes  change,  not  as  an 
enemy  but  as  an  ally  .  .  .  not  as  a  force 
to  be  suppressed,  but  as  an  instrument  of 
progress. 

This  week  the  Democratic  Party  has  de- 
bated the  great  issues  before  America. 

Had  we  not  raised  these  Issues,  we  would 
have  Ignored  the  reality  of  change. 

Had  we  papered  over  differences  with 
empty  platitudes  instead  of  frank  debate, 
we  would  deserve  the  contempt  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  and  the  condemnation  of  his- 
tory. 

We  have  heard  hard  and  sometimes  bitter 
debate. 

This  debate  is   for   work   of   a   free   people 
.   .  .  the    work    of    an    open    convention 
the  work  of  a  political   party   responsive   to 
the  needs  of  this  nation. 

Democracy  affords  debate,  discussion,  and 
dissent. 

But  it  also  requires  decision. 
And  we  have  decided,  here,  not  by  edict 
but  by  vote  .  .  .  not  by  force  but  by  ballot. 
Majority  rule  has  prevailed,  but  minority 
rights  are  preserved. 

There  Is  always  the  temptation  to  leave 
the  scene  of  battle  In  anger  and  despair, 
but  thoee  who  know  the  meaning  of  democ- 
racy accept  the  decision  of  today,  never 
relinquishing  their  right  to  change  It  to- 
morrow. 

In  the  space  of  a  week,  this  convention 
has  laid  the  foundations  for  a  new  Demo- 
cratic Party  structure  in  America.  Prom  pre- 
cinct level  to  the  floor  of  this  convention,  we 
have  literally  revolutionized  our  rules  and 
procedures. 

This  revolution  is  in  the  proud  tradition 
of  our  Party. 

It  Is  the  tradition  of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
who  knew  America  had  nothing  to  lear  but 
fear  itself  .  .  .  and  of  Harry  Truman  who  let 
'em  have  it  .  .  .  and  how  well  you  remember! 
It  is  the  tradition  of  Adlal  Stevenson  who 
talked  sense  to  the  .-American  people 
and  how  we  miss  this  great  and  good  man. 
It  Is  the  tradition  of  John  F.  Kennedy  who 
said  to  us:  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country  .  .  .  ask  what  together  we  can  do  for 
the  freedom  of  man." 

And  it  is  the  tradition  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son who  rallied  a  grlef-strlcken  nation  and 
told  us:  "Let  us  continue.  " 

And  In  the  space  of  five  wars  President 
Johnson  has  accomplished  more  of  the  un- 
finished business  of  America  than  any  of  his 
modern  predecessors. 

History  will  surely  record  the  greatness  of 
his  contribution  to  the  people  of  this  land. 
At   this   convention,    too.    we    have   recog- 
nized the  end  of  an  era  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  day. 

That  new  day  belongs  to  the  people — to 
every  man.  woman  and  child. 

Within  it  lies  nothing  less  than  the 
promise  seen  a  generation  ago  by  Thomas 
Wolfe:  "To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every 
man  regardless  "of  his  birth,  his  shining 
golden  opportimity.  To  every  man  the  right 
to  live,  to  work,  to  be  himself.  And  to  be- 
come whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his 
vision  can  combine  to  make  him.  This  .  .  . 
Is  the  promise  of  America." 

Across  America — throughout  the  world — 
we  hear  freedom's  rising  chorus:  "Let  me  live 
my  own  life.  Let  me  live  in  peace.  Let  me  be 
free!" 

That  cry  is  heard  today  m  our  slums  and 
on  our  farms  and  in  our  cities. 

It  is  heard  from  the  old.  as  well  as  from 
the  young. 

It  is  heard  in  Eastern  Europe  and  it  is 
heard  in  Vietnam. 

It  will  be  answered  in  how  we  face  the 
three  realities  that  confront  this  nation. 


The  first  reality  is  the  necessity  for  peace 
m  Vietnam  and  in  the  world. 

The  second  reality  is  the  necessity  for 
peace  in  our  cities  and  in  our  nation. 

The  third  reality  is  for  unity  in  uur  Party 
and  in  our  nation. 

Let  me  speak  first   about   Vietnam. 
I  recognize  the  dilferences  within  our  party 
on   the   issue   of   Vietnam.   These   differences 
are  found  -within  the  ranks  of  all  the  Demo- 
cratic  Presidential    candidates. 

But  I  also  recognize  the  much  larger  areas 
of  agreement. 

I  expect  this  debate  to  continue  m  the 
months  ahead 

But  It  need  not  divide  us. 
Let   those   who   believe   that   our   cause  in 
Vietnam  has  been  right-  and  those  who  be- 
lieve It  has  been  wrung — agree  here  and  now: 
Neither     vindication     nor     repudiation     will 
Ijring    peace   or    be   -a-ortliy    (j1    our    country. 
Tlie  question  is:  Wliat  do  we  do  now'' 
No  one  knows  what  the  situation  m  Viet- 
nam will   be   ;in   January  20.   Iii69 

Every  heart  ;n  .'America  prays  that,  by  then, 
we  shall  liave  reached  a  cease-tire  in  all  Viet- 
nam, and  be  in  serious  negotiation  toward 
a  durable  peace 

Meanwhile,  as  citizen,  candidate  and  Vice 
President.  I  .shall  do  everything  within  my 
power  to  aid  the  negotiations  in  Pans. 

If  there  is  one  lesson  we  should  have 
learned,  it  is  that  the  policies  of  tomorrow 
need  not  be  limited  by  the  policies  of  yes- 
terday. 

If  I  am  President.  I  shall  apply  that  lesson 
to  the  search  for  peace  m  Vietnam,  as  to  all 
other  areas  of  National  policy. 

LList  week  we  witnessed  once  ;igaln  in 
Czechoslovakia  the  desperate  attempt  of 
tyranny  to  crtish  out  the  forces  of  liberalism 
by  force  and  brutal  power  ...  to  hold  back 
change.  But  in  Eastern  Europe,  as  else- 
where, the  old  era  will  surely  end  and  a 
new  day  will  dawn 

To  speed  thus  day  we  must  go  beyond  con- 
tainment to  conimuincatii-in  ,  beyond 
differences   to   dialogue  .    bevond   .'ear   to 

liope. 

We  must  cross  the  remaining  barriers  of 
suspicion  and  despair. 

We  must  halt  the  arms  race  before  it 
halts  humanity.  The  world  cannot  indef- 
initely iiope  to  .ivoid  nuclear  holocaust  Is 
this   a    vain   hope'.'   The   record   says   no. 

Within  the  last  years  we  uuir  made  prog- 
ress. 

We  hair  negotiated  a  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty. 

We  .'.arc  laid  the  groundwork  lor  a  Nu- 
clear Non-ProUfcratlon  Treaty^ 

We  have  reached  agreement  on  Ijannlng 
'.veapons  ;n  outer  .space. 

.-Mid  now  we  must  take  niu:  initiatives 
With  prudence  and  caution,  but  with  per- 
severance, we  must  find  -.vays  and  means  to 
control   and    reduce   offensive   and   defensive 
uviclear  missile  systems. 

The  world  cannot  Indefinitely  hope  oo 
avoid  the  nuclear  war  which  one  rash  act 
.  .  .  one  error  in  judgment  .  one  laihire 
m  communications  could  unleash  upon 
humanity 

There  is  no  more  urgent  task  tlian  rnd- 
mq  this  threat  to  the  very  ivrvwal  of  our 
planet. 

I  commit  myself  to  this  task. 
Our    second     reality    ;^     the    necessity    for 
peace  at  home. 

There  i^  trouble  :n  .■\merlca. 
But  it  comes  not  :rom  a  '.ack  of  faith  but 
from  a  kindling  of  hope. 

When  the  homeless  find  a  home,  they  do 
not  give  up  the  search  for  a  better  home. 
When  the  hopeless  find  hope,  they  seek 
higher  hopes. 

In  I960 — and  again  in  1964 — you.  the 
.American  people,  pave  us  a  mandate  to 
awaken  .\ineii''a   to  its   unmet   needs. 

You  asked  us  'o  get  America  moving 
again. 
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And  we  have 

We  have  awakened  expeciailons. 

We  'laie  inspired  new  hope  In  millions  of 
men   incl  wimien 

And  they  are  impatient  now  to  se*  their 
hopes  and  ^tsplratlons  fuinUed. 

We  have  raised  :\  new  standard  of  life  in 
America  not  just  lor  the  poor,  but  for 
ever^-  American  wage-earner,  farmer,  school- 
child  and  hovusewlle-  a  st.mdard  by  which 
ail    future  progress   must  be   judged 

Our  most  urgent  challenge  Is  in  urban 
Anierlc.i- 

Some  70  per  cent  of  our  people  live  on  2 
per  .-ent  of  our  land  100  million  more  Amer- 
icans will  Join  our  family  In  the  next  25 
vears. 

Where  shall  they  live? 

How  shall  they  live? 

w:iat  shall  be  their  luture? 

Urban  congestion  has  not  only  created  a 
complex  of  new  problems,  it  has  multiplied 
and  intenslrted  the  problems  of  race,  of  pov- 
erty   crime,  nunger    despair 

All  of  these  have  grown  to  explosive 
proDortion. 

The  simple  solution  of  the  frustrated  and 
•he  frishti-ned  Is  to  lash  out  against  society 
We  know — and  they  must  know — that  this 
'.•-no  au&Wf-r 

Violence  breeds  counter-violence 

Dib'  rder  destroys  Only  order  can  build. 

Riot  makes  :or  ruin  Reason  makes  for 
solution 

No  man  m  the  White  House — or  at  any 
level  of  ;;»overnment — can  shrug  the  tmme- 
dl.-it«  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  to  every 
Ainencan  the  right  to  personal  security. 

Every  American  has  the  right  to  a  saie 
neighborhood  On  this  there  can  be  no 
compromise. 

I  put  It  bluntly:  Rioting,  burning,  sniping, 
mugging,  traffic  in  narcotics  and  disregard 
for  the  law  are  the  advance  guard  of 
aii.irchv — and   thev  must  be  stopped. 

But  the  answer  does  not  lie  In  attacks  on 
our  courts,  or  our  laws,  or  our  Attorney 
General 

The  answer  lies  in  reasoned,  effective  ac- 
tion by  stai.e.  local  and  federal  authority. 

We  do  not  want  a  police  state,  but  we  do 
need  a  stitc  cf  law  ^nd   >rder. 

Neither  mob  violence  nor  police  brutality 
have  -iny  place  m  America. 

I  pledge  ti  use  every  lesource  available  to 
the  President  to  end  the  fear  in  our  cities. 

Nor  c.in  there  be  any  compromise  with  the 
right  of  every  American  who  is  willing  to 
work  to  have  a  Job  .  .  .  who  is  willing  to  be 
3  good  neighbor  to  live  in  .^  decent  home 
who  is  willing  to  learn  to  have  a  good 
education 

We  must  restore  our  present  cities  and — 
we  must  bring  prosperity  and  opportunity  to 
our  rural  areas 

But  we  must  also  move  beyond  the  en- 
closures of  our  traditional  cities  to  create 
new  cltlf-s 

We  muit  design  an  open  America — open- 
ing new  opportunities  in  open  land. 

We  have  invested  heavily  to  explore  outer 
space  where  many  may  live  tomorrow  We 
must  also  invest  to  develop  a:i  Inner  space 
where  mav  may  live  tt'day 

The  tliird  reality  is  the  necessUy  for  unify 
in  our  rountri). 

We  must  make  a  decision 

Are  we  to  be  one  nation — or  are  we  to  be 
a  nation  divided?  Dlnded  between  black 
and   white  between   rich  and  poor      .  . 

between  North  and  South         iietween  young 
and  old 

I  take  my  stand 

We  are  and  we  must  be  one  nation — united 
by  liberty  .>nd  Justice  (or  all. 

Just  as  there  can  be  no  compromise  on 
the  right  of  personal  security,  there  can  be 
no  compronuse  on  the  securing  of  human 
rights. 

If  America  is  to  make  a  crucial  Judgment 
of  leadership  let  that  selection  be  made  -.vlth- 
out  either  candidate  hedging. 


Winning  the  Presidency  is  not  worth  the 
price  of  silence  or  i-vaslon  on  the  issue  of 
htmian  rights 

Winning  the  Presidency  Is  not  worth  a 
compact  with  extremism. 

I  chooee  not  simplv  to  run  for  President 

I  seek  to  lead  a  nation 

Either  we  achieve  true  Justice  In  our 
land  or  we  shall  doom  ourselves  to  a  terri- 
ble oxhaustKm  of  body  and  spirit 

I  base  my  entire  candidacy  on  the  be- 
llef^ — which  comes  from  the  depths  of  my 
soul— that  the  Amerlcm  people  u-ill  respond 
to  a  call  for  one  clUzenshlp — open  to  all. 

This  Is  the  message  .  shall  take  to  the  peo- 
ple   I  ask  you  to  stand  with  me 

To  all  of  my  fellow  Democrats  who  have  la- 
bored hard  and  openly  this  week  at  the  dlfn- 
oult  and  sometimes  f'rustrutliig  work  of  de- 
mocracy. I  pledge  invself  to  that  task  of 
leading  the  Democratic  Party  to  \-tctory  in 
November 

May  I  say  to  those  who  have  differed  with 
their  neighbor  or  those  who  have  dlffere<l 
with  a  fellow  Democrat,  that  all  of  your  goals, 
that  all  of  your  high  hopes,  that  all  of  your 
dreams,  all  of  them  wUl  come  to  naught 
If  we  lose  this  election,  and  many  of  them 
can  be  realized  with  a  Mctory  that  can 
come  to  us. 

To  my  friends  Gene  McCarthy  and  George 
McGovern.  who  have  given  hope  to  a  new 
generation  o*  Americans  that  there  can  be 
greater  meaning  In  their  lives  .  .  that  Amer- 
ica can  respond  to  men  of  moral  concern 
I  .lAk  vou  to  help  America  in  the  difficult 
campaign  ahead 

I  appeal  to  young  Americans  to  join  us  not 
simply  OS  campaigners  but  as  vocal,  creative, 
even  critical  participants  in  the  politics  of 
our  times.  The  new  day  Is  your  day. 

M  irtlu  Luther  King.  Jr.  had  .^  dream  Rob- 
ert F   Kennedy  had  a  vision. 

If  .\merlca  will  respond  to  that  dream  and 
vision,  their  deaths  will  mark  the  moment 
not  when  .\merlca  lost  its  way.  but  when 
America  found  Its  conscience. 

These  men  have  given  us  inspiration  and 
direction. 

We  shall  not  abandon  their  purposes  We 
shall  honor  their  dreams  bv  --ur  own  deeds. 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  fears  and  Jrus- 
tratlDns  of  the  world  In  which  we  live 

It  Is  all  too  easy  to  play  oa  these  emotions. 

But  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so. 

I  appeal  to  reason. 

I  appeal  not  to  fear  but  ts  hope  not 

to  frustration  but  '■o  faith. 

The  .American  Presidency  is  a  greiU  and 
powerful   office    But   it   U  not   all-powerful. 

It  depends,  m'ost  of  all.  upon  the  will  and 
wisdom  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  an  essential  strength  In  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Totught  I  c.iU  you.  the  .■American  people, 
not  to  be  of  one  mind,  but  rather  of  one 
spirit 

I  cjU  vou — the  American  people — not  to  o 
life  of  f-ilse'securlty  and  ease,  but  to  a  new 
sense  of  purpose  .is  a  free  people 

I  call  you  to  risk  the  h.ird  path  of  great- 
ness. 

I  say  to  .Vmerlcai 

Put  ailde  recrimination  and  dissension. 
Turn  away  from  violence  and  hatred. 

Believe,  lii  what  America  can  do.  and  be- 
lieve in  whit  America  can  be 

With  the  help  of  that  vast,  unfrlghtened 
dedlcited,  i'aithful  majority  of  Amerlo.ins.  I 
say  to  this  great  convention  tonight,  i-nd  to 
tms  great  nation  of  ours,  I  am  ready  to  lead 
our  country. 


VIOLENCE    IN    \\-v:nR 
FIEFUOM 


DALEY'S 


Mr  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Chicago.  iLidor  Mayor  Daley,  is  a  police 
state  T!ie  .«:o-called  security  arran^re- 
ments  for  the  Dtmocratic  National  Con- 
vention turned  out  to  be  a  disaster  and 


a  disgrace  Armed  National  Guard.snien. 
lhou.sand.s  in  number,  remlorced  Daley's 
police.  Barbed  wire  was  in  evidence 
around  the  convention  hall. 

Thousands  of  youngsters  came  to  Chi- 
cago fiik'd  with  cnthusia-sm  lor  Senator 
Eugene  Mi  C.^RTHY  and  '..lathered  in 
Grant  Park  and  in  downtown  Chicaso 
smuina:,  '.auuhinu.  .shoutins,  and  pa.ss- 
ini;  out  MtCARriiv  literature.  I  saw  hun- 
dreds of  them,  .some  sittinK  on  the 
u round  in  the  !)ark.  .some  standing,  .some 
over  by  the  lake,  .some  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sherman  House  and  Conrad  Hil- 
ton Hotels:  always  present  there  were 
overixjwerintr  numbers  of  helmeted 
combat-ready  policemen  and  National 
Guardsmen  Hundreds  of  these  young- 
sters wanted  to  demonstrate  peacefully 
close  to  the  convention  hall,  but  were 
barred  from  all  access  to  the  vicinity  ot 
the  coii'.ention  by  orders  of  Mayor 
Dah-v  Streets  and  sidewalks  were 
blocked  otT  by  barricades  a:id  iwlice.  It 
is  difficult  to  imapine  that  what  was 
and  IS.  a  beautiful  city  in  the  United 
States  was  not  East  Berlin  or  Prasue  or 
Athens  where  dictators  rule. 

In  the  brutal  actions  of  tlie  iwlice  dur- 
in,  the  niiihttime  while  the  Democratic 
Convention  was  defeating  the  in^ace 
plank  and  lat^r  nommati!iu'  Htbff.t 
HrMPHREY  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States,  democracy  was  clubbed  to  death 
by  Mayor  Daley's  ix>lice.  The  jxilice  bru- 
tality in  Chicago  was  shameful,  horri- 
ble, and  revoltina  to  all  .-Xmericans  who 
witnessed  on  their  television  screens 
what  was  taking  place  The  iwlice  re- 
sponse to  whatever  in-ovocation  mav 
have  occurred  was  excessive  to  the  ex- 
treme, completely  unjustifiable,  and 
reminiscent  of  the  tactics  of  the  gestapo 
and  the  NK\T).  Law  and  order  must  be 
maintained.  No  one  questions  that. 
However,  millions  of  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans today  question  the  tactics,  force, 
and  brutality  used  by  the  Chica^io  police 
in  combating  offenses  which  ordinarily 
would  be  considered  misdemeanors  and 
which  in  no  wpy  neccssitat'-d  'olood.^hed 
and  physical  violence  exerted  by  the 
Chicaio  jxilicemen  more  often  than 
otherwise  on  persons  who  committed 
no  crimes  or  mi.sdemeanor.s  whatsoever 

Youngsters  were  beina  driven  in  one 
direction  by  police  and  National  Guards- 
men out  of  Grant  P.irk  and  then  into  i 
crroup  of  policemen  coinmu  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  park,  f-otne  .'ouah*:  to 
escape  and  police  followed  them  f\en 
into  the  lobby  of  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel  throwing  tear  pas  nnd  makini: 
sections  of  the  hotel  tempornrilv 
uninhabitable. 

It  is  evident  that  this  should  be  the 
last  national  convention  of  nny  political 
partv.  In  1972  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice  President  should  be  nominated 
at  narty  pmiaries.  One  -vonders  what 
communism  can  do  to  us  that  we  did  not 
already  do  to  ourselves  in  Chicago  l:\st 
we^k.  The  Fascist  tyi-anny  of  Mayor 
Daley  is  the  handmaiden  to  Communist 
despotism. 

Mr.  President,  one  instance  of  Fa.scist- 
like  police  brutality  involved  Dr.  Sidney 
Peck,  a  professor  at  Ca.se  Western  Re- 
-serve  University  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  Profe.?.sor 
Peck  for  m.any  years  nnd  know  that  he 
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IS  a  .izentleman  and  a  man  of  high 
principles.  Professor  Peck  was  viciously 
beaten  by  Chicago  policemen  because  he 
dared  to  exerci.se  his  constitutional  right 
to  demonstrate  peacefully.  The  incident 
lo  which  I  refer  was  described  vividly  and 
in  detail  in  an  article  by  Thomas  Fitz- 
patrick  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
ot  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  8 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  this  article  to  my  colleagues 
lis  one  clear  example  of  many  similar 
incidents  in  Chicago  last  week  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tells     of      Fascist"     Behavior:     Dr.     Peck 
Beaten-  by  Chicago  Police 
(By  Thomas  Fltzpatrick) 
Chicago. — Dr.  Miiiipy  Peck  squinted  as  he 
looked  into  the  cloudless  sky  yesterday  after- 
noon, talking  p.bout  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel 
incident.    wiV.ch    has    suddenly    achieved    a 
prominence   in    that    lexicon   which   also   in- 
cludes   fuch    place    names    as    Birmingham, 
Sclnia  and  Memphis. 

Dr.  Peck  is  a  sociology  professor  at  Case 
Western  Rcif-rve  tjniversity.  He  is  not  a 
formidable  physical  specimen.  But  on  Tues- 
day nicht  It.  took  12  Chicago  policemen  pum- 
mehng  liim  with  nightsticks  to  arrest  him 
.aid  toss  him  into  a  police  wigon. 

Yesterday  afternoon  Peck — now  free  ou 
82,000  bond  after  being  charged  with  resist- 
ing arrest,  aggravated  assault  and  disorderly 
conduct— was  back  at  the  scene  cf  the  bloody 
events  of  the  previous  nisht.  He  was  wonder- 
ing what  would  happen  to  him  next.  He  was 
a  little  frightened. 

There  were  bumps  all  over  his  head.  His 
left  hand  had  been  iractured  and  there  were 
welts  all  over  his  back  and  chest  where  arrest- 
ing policemen  :oad  jammed  their  billy  clubs. 
•How  do  you  explain  It?"  Peck  asked.  "I'll 
tell  you  ;t  was  the  most  vicious  thing  I've 
ever  seen.  They  acted  in  the  grand  fascist 
manner  of  the  police  state  but  that  doesn't 
explain  it.  really. 

•  You  had  to  be  there  to  see  It.  Even  then 
youd  still  be  frightened  and  incoherent 
about  it." 

Peck,  an  officer  in  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam, 
was  in  the  forefront  of  a  group  of  demon- 
strators when  they  were  stopped  at  Balbo 
Drue  and  Michigan  Avenue  near  the  hotel. 
He  was  carrying  a  bullhorn  and  was  one 
of  the  uroups  directors.  When  the  police  set 
up  lines  to  prevent  the  protesters  from  leav- 
ing the  area,  it  was  Peck  who  went  forward  to 
negotiate  with  the  police. 

■Look."  Peck  -said  he  told  the  police  cap- 
tain lieadme  the  operation.  "We  have  a  lot 
of  angry  people  l.ere.  If  you  keep  us  penned 
in  like  tills,  there  is  bound  to  be  trouble. 
Why  not  let  lis  go  through?  At  least  give  us 
a  chance  to  dit perse. 

"If  you  don't  allow  us  a  way  out  there  Is 
going  to  he  violence  and  someone  Is  going 
to  get  hurt.  Lets  not  let  this  happen." 

The  police  were  not  In  a  mood  to  negotiate 
Peck  said.  He  could  make  no  bargain  with 
them.  -A.s  it  turned  out,  all  the  policemen 
were  waiting  for,  apparently  'was  darkness. 
Once  the  aro.i  was  sufficiently  shrouded,  the 
police  moved  in,  wave  after  wave  of  them, 
twinging  their  clubs  at  any  human  form 
they  could  reach. 
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"I  saw  them  coming  at  me."  Peck  said, 
and  it  sounded  odd  because  he  said  It  with 
such  an  intellectual  flair. 

"We  had  this  trainini:  jirocram.  yon  know, 
and  we  know  how  to  protect  ourselves  when 
police  come  after  us  with  clubs.  I  went  down 
to  the  ground  and  .issumed  the  fetal  posi- 
tion, I  put  both  my  hands  over  niy  head  to 
protect  myself. 

"What  the  police  want  to  do  is  spread  your 
'oodv  out  .so  th'^y  can  wrrk  you  over.  Well.  I 
wasable  to  ward  vfT  a  good  many  of  the  blows 
with  my  iiands  on  top  of  my  head.  That's 
iiow  thev  broke  niy  liand. 

"But  the  thing  that  hurts  worse,  and  this 
was  excruciating,  was  when  they  hnally 
spread  me  out.  And  ano'her  policeman 
charged  at  me  then  and  rammed  ills  night- 
stick between  my   legs. 

•There  was  such  an  electric  shock  of  pain 
that   I   thought   I   was   going   to   die." 

•Can  I  tell  you  what  happens  without 
soundinti  excessive?"  Peck  asked,  not  waiting 
for  a  reply  to  eive  his  answer. 

"It's  the  police.  They're  barbaric.  They 
really  enjoy  what  they  are  able  to  do  to  us 
under  cover  of  darkness." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  P<  c  sident.  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  J'.istice  must 
direct  an  intensive  FBI  investigation  and 
make  an  early  and  public  report  of  their 
findings  so  that  brutal  i.^ohcemen  and 
their  commanding  offcers  will  never 
again,  in  any  city  in  our  country ,  assault 
young  men  and  women  gathered  together 
lawfully  to  peacefully  demonstrate.  Many 
of  those  unoffending  youngsters  were 
severely  injured  by  being  bludgeoned  by 
the  police  and  then  thrown  like  cordwood 
into  patrol  wagons  a'ld  t.oken  to  jail. 

Police  brutality  in  Chicago  is  of  the 
same  order  that  has  been  inflicted  on 
minority  groups— on  the  Negroes,  the 
Puerto  Ricans— and  in  the  slum  areas 
over  the  years.  Of  course,  mayors  and 
police  chiefs  have  always  denied  that 
there  is  any  such  brutality.  In  fact,  it  is 
standard  operating  procedure  to  arrest 
Negroes  for  disorderly  conduct  and  re- 
sisting arrest,  making  the  claim  that 
bruises  and  other  injuries  were  inflicted 
when  the  defendant  resisted  arrest.  Only 
when  25  newsmen  in  Chicaso  as  reporters 
suffered  from  the  brutality  of  policemen 
and  when  white  Americans,  some  of  them 
businessmen  who  happened  to  be  on  the 
spot,  were  pushed  through  windows  did 
the  realization  come  to  people  generally 
that  there  was  brutality  and  overkill 
practiced  on  the  part  of  Daley's  police- 
men. 

The  basic  question  still  remains:  Wliy 
was  Chicago  so  afraid?  From  what  was 
Chicago  protecting  itself?  Was  Mayor 
Daley  really  frightened  by  demonstra- 
tions which  were  intended  to  be  peaceful 
and  which  began  that  way?  Was  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment was  so  afraid  of  its  "unarmed"  cit- 
izens that  it  had  to  club  them  into  sub- 
mission? The  overkill  tactics  of  many 
Chicago  policemen  were  sickening,  hor- 
rendous, and  intolerable. 

But  could  it  be  possible  that  tho.se  in 
Chicago  were  afraid  of  an  idea?  Afraid 
of  legitimate  political  change?  Were  they 
afraid  that  the  old  'political  boss"  in  the 
Richard  Daley  pattern  would  become  a 
thing  of  the  past? 

Mr.  President.  Tom  Pew.  editor  of  the 
Troy  Daily  News,  a  highly  respected  in- 
dependent newspaper  in  v\estern  Ohio, 
was  present  in  Chicago,  his  purpose  being 


to  report  the  proceedinus  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  for  his  news- 
paper. He  witne.'-.sed  the  abusive  tactics 
and  disorderly,  unfair  proceedings  which 
cau.sed  liim  and  millions  of  Americans 
who    viewed    the    proceedings    on    their 
television  screens  to  iiope  that  1968  will 
be  the  last  year  that  political  jjarties  in 
our  country  liold  national  conventions. 
He  alon<:  with  millions  of  .Americans  and, 
Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  tho.se  who 
holds  to  that  view,  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  submit  to 
the  jjeople  of  the  United  States  a  con- 
stitutional   amendment    abolishing    the 
electoral  colleee  and  providing  that  in 
the  year  1972  atid  from  thence  on  candi- 
dates of  their  respective  political  parties 
for  Prcsidoiit  and  \'ice  President  will  be 
nominated  at  iiarty  primaries  held  in  the 
aO    States   and   that    the   candidates   so 
nominated  will  be  elected  by  direct  \ote 
of  the  people.  The  candidates  of  the  var- 
ious I'arties  receiving  Uie  largest  number 
of  votes  whether  or  not  it  is  a  majority 
of  the  total  vote  will  be  declared  by  the 
Congress  to  be  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  serve  for 
a  0-year  term  and  not  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. Let  us  nope  that  the  Conere.ss 
Ijroceed    forthwith    on    this    important 
matter  and  that  legislatures   of   three- 
fourths  of  our  States  act  afflrmatively  to 
adopt  this  constitutional  amendment  in 
ample  time  before  1972. 

In  Chicaa-o.  Tom  Pew  -.vitnessed.  as  did 
many  .Americans,  what  occurred  outside 
the  convention  hall.  He  reported  in  his 
newspaper  these  factual  statements 
which  could  be  termed  on-the-spot 
editorials. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  published  in 
the  Troy  Daily  News,  written  by  Tom 
Pew.  editor,  under  the  captions,  "Is  It 
Happening  Here''"  and  "Chicago:  City 
Without  Rights  to  Life  and  Liberty."  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  It  Happening  Here? 
I  By  Tom  Pew ) 
On  the  occasion  of  my  return  from  Viet- 
nam six  months  ago  I  wrote  an  editorial  that 
I  called    "The  Pe'ice  of  Troy." 

It  was  about  my  rediscovery  of  the  beauty 
and  order  of  Troy  and  Miami  County  con- 
trasted with  the  war  torn  Jungles  and  vll- 
laees  of  South  Ea.'t  Asia. 

But  most  of  all  it  wa,s  about  the  profound 
feellne  of  well  beine  I  had  in  returning  to 
America  and  especially  this  place  In  America. 
Today,  returning  once  again  from  a  war — 
.''cfualiv  both  Chicago  and  Vietnam  are  called 
police-actions — I  have  some  of  the  same  sen- 
sations about  The  beauty  and  order  of  this 
town  and  county. 

But  the  feeling  of  securi'y  is  gone.  Chlcaso 
ib  not  Saieon  Mayor  Richard  Daley  is  not 
Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  police  are  not  the  Viet 
C me.  They're  nil  American 

Chicago  is  practically  the  city  next  door 
by  today's  travel  technology  and  yet  in  that 
city  the  police-artion  resembled  something 
I  have  witne.ssed  before  only  in  documentary 
war  hims  of  the  Nazi  rise  "to  power  in  Ger- 
nif-ny. 

Instead  ff  Hitler  black-.shirts  charging  into 
■!-,e  streets  of  Munich  or  Berlin  clubbing  and 
kickine  everyone  who  eox  in  their  way,  here 
were  familiar  blue-shirts  chareine  into  the 
.streets  of  Chicago  clubbing  and  kicking 
everyor;e  w'no  got  in  their  way. 
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And  the  zeal:  the  brutai  abandon  with 
which  the  blue-shlrta  carried  out  their  duty 
surpassed  f»ven  the  German  enthusiasm  with 
which  those  early  Hitler  rollowers  went  about 
their  work  of  terror 

Doesn  t  the  philosophy  behind  it  all  have 
a  familiar  ring  from  the  history  bo<ilts^  "In 
the  name  :)f  law  and  urder  we  must  suppress 
this  violence  in  the  ^treets  '  From  Richard 
NUon  to  Hubert  Humphrey  to  Richard  Daley 
to  Oe<jri;e  Wallace-  ill  of  jur  froiit-rumiUig 
leaders  3F>«<^tE  with  the  same  voice. 

And  yet.  in  Chicago  the  violence  In  the 
streets  was  police  vtnience  and  what  small 
amount  of  reciprocal  violence  there  was  from 
the  people  was  Incited  by  police  brutality  or 
else  was  rarried  out  lii  self-defense. 

And  what  wis  this  police  violence  usetl 
for' 

It    was    used    to    put    down    the    right    to 

assembly 

It  was  used  to  stop  freedom  of  sp)e«ch 

It  was  used  by  brutal  beatlnRS  of  re- 
porters irid  phctographers  as  an  attempt  to 
mxizzle  the  press 

It  was  used  to  suppress  a  minority  p>oUtl- 
cal  movement 

It  was  used  to  Implement  fascism  Ameri- 
can style — of  course  In  the  name  of  law  and 
order    ■ 

Chicago    Citt  WiTHorT  Rights  to  Lire  and 

LlBERTT 

.  EcrroR's  Note  This  is  another  In  a  series 
of  stories  by  Tom  Pew.  Troy  Dally  News  edi- 
tor who  Is  in  Chicago  for  the  Democratic 
National   Convention  i 

CHICAGO — Have  you  ever  Imagined  what  It 
la  like  to  see  A  defenseless,  silent,  unarmed 
American  b^y  beaten  Siy  the  police  until  '.I'.i 
face   and    head    were    unrecognizable' 

Have  you  ever  dreamed  th.it  a  young  well- 
dressed  American  girl  would  have  to  stand 
ig.iin.st  .1  wall  md  scre.im  with  pulsating 
waves  )f  '.error  as  the  police  swarmed  around 
her  veiling  and  iciciclng'' 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  a  repwrter  op- 
erating a  'ape  recorder  could  have  all  of  his 
front  teeth  clubbed  out  by  a  policeman  hold- 
ing his  night  stick  with  both  hands? 

Have  you  ever  thought  that  bayonets  could 
be  nxed  in  this  country  and  pricked  against 
the  chests  of  people  who  had  not  lifted  a 
flnger  -.o  touch  the  body  or  property  of  an- 
other man? 

Has  the  acrid  poison  of  teargas  and  mace 
ever  >eared  vour  eyes  and  made  you  stagger 
blindly  until  someone  led  you  to  a  fountain 
so  that  you  could  see  again  and  breathe 
again? 

These  things  I  saw.  heard  and  experienced 
last  nuht  in  Chicago  and  somehow  the 
Dem  icratlc  Convention  didn't  seem  impor- 
tant any  more 

ChicAgo,  for  many  thousands  of  people,  has 
become  Prague  It  is  a  city  without  freedom 
i.f  issembiy  It  is  a  city  without  freedom  of 
the  press  It  is  a  city  without  the  rights  to 
life  and  liberty 

It  Is  a  fascist  city. 

It  Is  a  city  where  Jeeps  patrol  with  barbed 
wire  screens  mounted  on  their  front. 

It  is  a  city  where  groups  are  charged  and 
Individuals  run  over  by  police  riding  tricycle 
motorcycles 

It  13  a  city  where  fingers  are  clubbed,  groins 
are  kicked,  kidneys  are  Jabbed  .ind  where 
even  old  people  are  pushed  and  shoved  with- 
out distinction  from  the  sidewalk  because 
the  police  here  have  been  ordered  to  tolerate 
no  opwn  demonstrations — peaceful  or  other- 
wise. 

It  is  a  city  where  vicious,  highly  disciplined 
"pigs"  rule  the  day  and  terrorize  the  night 
It  Is  a  city  which  makes  a  sick  farce  out  of 
the  Democratic  Convention  that  is  being 
held  here 

Yesterday  and  last  night  were  a  nightmare 
for  this  editor  I  could  not  have  believed  I 
would  ever  witness  the  things  I  have  wit- 
nessed here 


I  could  not  have  believed  the  threats  un- 
less they  had  t)«en  made  to  me 

I  could  nut  have  accepted  the  reality  of  the 
use  of  gas  unless  I  h.id  been  blinded 

I  could  not  have  imagined  the  broken  and 
bloodied  head  of  the  young  man  unless  he 
lay  helpless  at  my  feet. 

I  could  not  have  dreamed  the  screams  of 
the  girl  pressed  against  the  wall  with  the 
terror  that  must  have  equalled  the  terror  of 
the  young  nurses  is  Richard  Speck  led  them 
from  their  r<x5m  one  by  one  in  this  city 

I  am  a  witness  .md  last  night  in  Chicago 
I  went  tx)  t)ed  with  terror  in  my  heart  I  have 
never  felt  before 


TIIE      NATIONAL      UP:M0CRATIC 
CONVPTNTION 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  Pre.sident.  in 
the  Senate  today,  our  colleaKues  have 
presenU-d  varyim;  [joiiiUs  of  view  in  refer- 
rlnt;  to  the  di.srupthc  and  sometime.s 
destructive  events  in  connection  with 
the  proceedinas  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  which  fnet  in  Chicago 
last  week 

I  realize  that  this  dialog  will  continue 
not  only  today  but  perhaps  in  the  days 
and  weeks  to  come. 

I  have  ii  sen.se  of  individual  under- 
standlng  of  the  situation  in  that  city  as  a 
member  of  the  platform  committee  in 
meetings  there  for  3  days  prior  to  the 
convention  in  it-s  formal  sessions,  and  as 
a  delesiatc-at-lartre  from  West  VirRinia 
in  attendance  at  the  convention  dunnij 
the  4  days  and  :ii-;ht-s  of  decision  as  to 
the  platform  and  the  nomim^^s  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to 
add  to  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  bodv  I  desire,  liowever.  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  read  very  carefully 
an  article  that  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  author  Miss  Bettv  Beale,  is  a  respon- 
sible staff  writer  of  the  Washington 
Eveninc;  Star.  Her  article.  "The  Other 
Side  of  the  Picture."  draws  on  the  ex- 
periences in  Chicago  of  two  of  our  es- 
teemed coUeaKUcs  in  this  body.  Senators 
Gale  McGee  and  Daniel  Inoltye. 

I  believe  that  the  material  and  the 
manner  m  which  she  presents  her  as- 
.sessment  of  the  happenings  in  Chicago, 
apart  from  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, deserve  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  Members  of  this  body.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  uru\nimous  consent  that  the 
references  that  I  have  made  be  supple- 
mented by  an  inclusion  of  the  storj-  itself 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  1 

I  Prom  the  Washington   (DC  )    Sunday  SUr. 

Sept    1.  1968] 

The    Other    Side    or    the    Ptcture 

By  Betty  Beale  I 

This    columnist    has    Just    returned    from 

Chicago — unbloodied.  unpelted  and  even  un- 

bruised,  thanks  to  the  Chicago  police 

It  Is  time  one  member  of  the  media  gave 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  because  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know 

Never  has  a  law-t-nforclng  croup  been 
more  sorely  tried  They  received  both  bodily 
Injury  and  vinspeakably  Mle  treatment  from 
the  hippies  in  flrant  Park  Yet  never  at  any 
time  did  I  see  policemen  show  more  courtesy 
than  the  police  of  Chicago.  Courtesy,  of 
course,  is  only  due  people  who  show  some 
courtesy  themselves. 


And  despite  the  difficult  clrcumst.-»nces  in 
which  they  had  to  maintain  order  tiiey  man- 
aged to  prevent  fatal  catastrophe 

We  heard  the  word  ■  ver-reacted "  used  a 
lot  by  commenators  last  week  and  by  busv 
politicians  who  were  .i.saumlng  that  what 
they  had  been  'old  w.is  correct 

But  If  there  was  ever  an  over-reaction  to 
any  fact  of  life  during  those  seven  days  In 
Chicago,  It  wa,s  the  over-reaction  of  the 
media  to  any  effort  whatsoever  to  stop  the 
hippies  from  the  flagrant  civil  disorders  and 
their  disgusting  disturbances  of  the  peace. 

Kvery  time  a  newsman  was  hurt  the 
screams  of  protest  went  .iround  the  world 
but  how  nuich  was  said  about  the  newsmen 
who  taunted  the  police  or  tried  to  get  action 
fiir  the  TV  cameras?  A  member  of  the  vice 
president's  coterie  heard  two  reporters  hav- 
ing a  great  laugh  in  the  Coffee  Shop  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  .ibo\it  how  they  .oritated  in 
Grant  Park  until  the  police  started  pushing 
them  around 

Wyoming  Sen  and  Mrs  Oale  McGee  and 
their  two  >;rown  children  walked  over  to  the 
park  to  see  for  themselves  what  was  going 
on  and  they  arrived  when  the  changlnt;  of 
the  National  Guard  troops  was  taking  place 
Walking  through  a  gang  of  hippies  they 
saw  two  "girls,  one  playing  the  tlute  Then 
thev  saw  a  TV  camera  team  lead  the  irlrls 
over  to  the  exact  place  by  the  troops  where 
thev  wanted  them  to  stand  And  when  their 
camera  started  to  roll,  the  girl  cried.  '  Don  t 
bert  me'  Don't  beat  me!"  It  takes  no  Imagi- 
nation to  figure  how  this  contrived  scene 
would  look  on  the  screens  In  millions  of 
American  homes 

In  the  convention  hall  Mrs  McGee  said  a 
youth  of  about  15  sat  In  front  of  them  and 
clapped  hard  at  everything  said  that  he  liked 
and  shouted  four-letter  words  at  everything 
he  didn't  like  Instead  of  Just  grabbing  him 
and  removing  htm  a*  the  police  would  have 
done  in  most  clvllli'ed  places,  the  Chicago 
police  asked  him  first  to  stop  It  But  he  paid 
no  attention  to  them  so  "they  had  to  take 
him  out."  said  Mrs  McGee 

The  cameras  probably  caught  the  big  po- 
licemen bodily  forcing  the  mere  youth  to 
leave  giving  the  television  viewer  the  Idea 
he  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  such 
reaction, 

."^nd  what  bv  the  way.  has  happened  to  the 
news  media  that  provocation  is  left  out  of 
or  played  down  in.  story  after  storv''  Most 
announcenient-s  or  headlines  told  what  the 
police  did  to  the  hippies  but  left  out  or 
skimmed  over  what  the  hippies  did  to  the 
public  or  police 

.•^en  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  World  War 
l-.ero  and  Democratic  keynoter,  said  the 
hippies  were  throwing  plastic  bags  of  hu- 
man excrement  at  the  police  and  guards  in 
Grant  Park  They  were  also  throwing  rubber 
balls  stuck  wltli  long  nails  aimed  for  the 
eves 

How  would  these  commentatiirs  who 
thought  the  police  "over-reacted'  have  be- 
haved If  those  things  had  happened  to  them? 
For  three  straight  minutes  Kite  Tuesday 
night,  or  rather  early  Wednesday  morning, 
3,000  hippies  shouted  In  unison,  directed  by 
a  leader  .in  obscene  curse  at  the  President 
of  the  L^nited  States.  They  were  either  curs- 
ing the  police  m  the  same  way  or  calling 
them  pigs  And  I  used  to  think  that  Insulting 
an  officer  was  against  the  law! 

Why  was  an  electronic  amplifier  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  park  all  day  and  night  where 
obscenities  were  shouted  until  4  am.,  I  asked 
a  police  officer?  There  was  a  city  ordinance 
against  such  use.  he  said,  but  if  they  ar- 
rested those  using  It  they  would  only  be  fined 
and  s  imebodv  might  be  killed  In  the  process. 
If  this  wasn't  underreactlng.  what  Is? 

Mavor  Daley  was  constantly  referred  to  on 
the  air  m  slurring  accents  as  the  boss  of 
Chicago  He  may  be.  and  he  is  responsible, 
no  doubt,  for  some  bad  as  well  as  some  good 
But  Chicago  Is  only  one  city. 

Two     famous     TV     commentators     were 
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bossing  the  presentation  of  slanted  news 
that  affected  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans  In  hundreds  of  cities.  As  Liz 
Carpenter  said  at  the  women's  luncheon 
Thursday,  in  all  the  talk  of  brutality  there 
had  not  been  "one  word  about  the  TV  net- 
work brutality-  the  commentator  clubbing" 
of  the  mayor. 

When  the  mayor  falls  to  do  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  In  Chicago  want  they  can 
at  least  vote  liim  lut  But  no  vote  can  stop 
the  bosslsm  .>f  the  .ilrwavej  where  editorial- 
izing has  been  suhsliluted  again  and  again 
for  straight  reporting.  One  NBC  commen- 
tator virtually  campaigned  for  Teddy  Ken- 
nedy  throughout   Tuesday   evening. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  but  after  this 
past  week  I  feel  a  burning  Inward  shame. 
In  my  mind  freedom  of  the  press  has  always 
been  necessary  to  liberty.  The  Bible  states  It 
most  beautifully:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free," 

But  how  much  truth,  and  how  much  biased 
opinion  are  the  people,  and  especially  the 
youth  of  America,  getting? 

A  clean,  well-combed,  pretty  young  girl 
for  Sen  McCarthy  "was  one  of  five  of  us  who 
shared  a  taxi  to  OHare  Airport  Friday  and 
the  conversation  turned  to  what  the  hippies 
had  done  to  convert  the  serious  business  of 
nominating  a  presidential  candidate  Into  a 
circus  of  vulgarity. 

L'nbelievably.  she  stood  up  for  the  right 
if  the  Grant  Park  crowd  to  curse  the  Presi- 
dent m  four-letter  words.  She  had  no  re- 
^pect   for  the  highest  office  of  our  land. 

When  one  of  the  men  blamed  Tom  Hayden 
ior  leading  the  youth  to  such  actions,  she 
.■^ald  Tom  was  all  right;  he  "ftas  a  friend  of 
hers. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  Hayden's  record 
but  the  fact  that  this  young  woman  sup- 
iiorted  him  and  liis  undertaking  indicated 
the  truth  had  not  reached  her  as  it  is  not 
reaching    millions    >  f    young   people. 

Maybe  the  media  hi.d  better  ask  Itself  w"hy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr  President,  I  was 
not  v.\  Chicago,  and  therefore  cannot 
predicate  statements  I  now  make  on  the 
basis  of  actual,  vi.sual  experience.  I  did, 
however,  watch  the  television  presenta- 
tion of  what  took  place.  I  read  the  vari- 
ous newspaper  accounts  of  what  took 
place. 

There  is  a  serious  dispute  in  existence 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  policemen  of 
Chicago  were  justified  in  the  course  of 
.iction  whicli  they  took.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  say  and  unhesitat- 
ingly declare  that  I  have  become  tired 
imd  sick,  in  reading  in  the  newspapers 
constantly,  after  violent  demonstrations 
iiave  taken  place,  that  the  demonstra- 
tions and  the  violence  were  the  conse- 
ijuence  of  police  brutality. 

In  the  Readers  Digest  of  this  month 
!here  is  an  anecdote  of  a  lady  who  drop- 
;*d  30  cents  into  a  vending  machine  to 
buy  a  newsr>aper.  She  waited  for  the  re- 
'.ease  to  occur  so  that  she  could  pick  up 
the  newspa!!er.  The  contraption  did  not 
"vork.  so  she  began  pulling  the  lever.  A 
iK)liceman  was  standing  close  by.  He 
-^w  what  she  was  doing,  and  he  came 
over  and  asked  her  what  the  trouble  was. 
She  said.  "I  put  30  cents  in  that  machine 
.ind  I  can't  get  the  newspaper."  So  the 
■,K)liceman  slapped  the  machine,  and  out 
tajne  the  newspaper.  She  said,  "What 
caused  it  to  come  out?"  He  said,  "Police 
brutality,"  [Laughter. I 

That  is  about  the  situation  that  exists 
throughout  the  country  with  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  policemen. 

I  just  heard  the  Senator  from  West 


Virginia  IMr.  Randolph]  describe  the 
Betty  Beale  article.  While  I  hesitate  to 
describe  her  actual  ob.servations  of  what 
took  place,  in  conjunction  with  what  was 
said  to  her  by  Senator  Inouye  and  Sena- 
tor McGee,  her  description  is,  as  I  recall 
that  the  demonstrators  put  human  ex- 
crement in  plastic  bags  and  threw  those 
plastic  t)ags  at  the  policemen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  LAUSCHE,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiosent  to  have  5  more 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE,  They  put  human  urine 
into  empty  beer  cans  and  threw"  them 
at  the  policemen.  They  took  rubber  balls 
and  filled  them  with  needles  and  sharp 
instnunents  standing  out  from  the  rub- 
ber balls  and  threw"  them  at  the  police- 
men, not  feeling  any  compunction  or 
remorse  about  the  probability  of  knock- 
ing out  the  sight  of  a  ixjliceman  when 
the  piercing  metallic  objects  penetrated 
a  policeman's  eye. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  They  did  more 
than  that  at  Chicago,  They  would  yet 
spray  cans  of  "Ea.sy  Off,"  which  contain 
a  lye  solution  to  clean  grease  from  ovens, 
for  which  ladies  have  to  u.se  heavy  rub- 
ber gloves  because  it  would  eat  off  their 
skin,  and  spray  that  solution  into  the 
policemen's  faces.  If  the  lye  pot  into  a 
policeman's  eye,  it  would  blind  him  for 
life.  If  that  occurred  in  Louisiana  and  a 
policeman  cracked  that  person's  skull  for 
doing  it,  we  would  think  that  person  had 
it  coming  to  him, 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  Further,  the  Beale 
article  describes  one  of  the  hippies  as 
standing  up  ta  a  policeman  and  .saying. 
"You  bastard,  liit  me.  hit  inc.  liit  me." 
The  policeman  withdrew",  and  this  man 
kept  after  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  story  has  not 
been  told.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  the 
policemen  of  the  country,  but  they  liave 
suffered  abuse  far  beyond  uhat  one  can 
consider  fairness  and  justice. 

The  Democratic  Convention  was  held. 
and  every  statement  that  was  made  in 
advance  justified  the  conclusion  that  the 
intention  was  that  the  will  of  the  demon- 
strators was  to  be  done  or  the  convention 
was  to  be  destroyed.  On  June  26.  in  New- 
York,  according  to  an  article  in  Barron's, 
quoting  statements  made  by  the  speakers, 
the  plan  was  laid  out.  and  that  plan  was 
to  nullify  the  convention,  destroy  it.  un- 
less their  purpose  was  achieved. 

I  listened  to  the  "Today"  program  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  I  believe.  The 
manager  of  the  "Today"  program  had  on 
it  as  his  honorary  and  distincui.shed 
guests  a  Mr.  Dellinger  and  a  Mr.  Hayden. 
I  know  of  the  background  of  Dellinger 
and  Hayden.  Both  of  them  have  been  to 
either  Hanoi  or  Moscow.  There  they 
learned  the  lessons  of  how  to  carry  on 
guen-illa  warfare,  incite  demonstrations. 
and  defeat  the  rights  of  the  innocent  and 
the  lawful,  an  J  to  put  into  supremacy  the 
ideas  and  the  objectives  of  the  unlawful. 

When  Dellinger  and  Hayden  were  be- 
ing questioned  by  Mr.  Downs  on  that 
program,  I  waited  patiently   to  see  if 


revelation  would  be  made  of  who  those 
two  men  were.  One  of  them  is  about  40 
years  old;  the  other  is  a  .sort  of  blade- 
faced  individual  about  i24  or  25  years  old. 
Those  who  viewed  the  program  were 
never  informed  that  those  two  men  have 
been  advocates  of.  and  sympathizers 
with  the  Communist  cause.  Probably 
20  million  people  listened  .to  them  as 
they  de.scribed  the  abuses  of  the  police. 
If  they  had  been  witne.sses  on  the  stand 
in  the  trial  of  a  case,  they  would  have 
been  asked  to  reveal  their  backgrounds 
so  the  jury  could  determine  what  credi- 
bility to  attach  to  their  statements.  But 
no  question  was  asked,  such  as,  "Mr. 
Dellinger.  have  you  ever  been  in  Hanoi? 
Mr,  Hayden.  have  you  ever  been  there? 
Why  did  you  go  there?  Where  do  you 
tiet  the  money  with  which  you  are  oper- 
ating?" Not  one  question. 

It  may  be  that  we  outiht  to  have  a 
direct  national  primary  election  to  nom- 
inate candidates.  I  would  .subscribe  to 
that.  But  not  on  the  ba.<;is  that  the  police 
de.stroyed  the  convention.  Not  on  the 
basis  that  what  took  place  in  Chicago 
was  attributable  to  law-enforcement 
officials. 

Much  has  been  said  about  what  hap- 
pened in  the  delegations.  I  know  what 
took  place  in  Ohio  in  the  selection  of 
delegates.  Representatives  of  one  seg- 
ment of  the  economy,  in  return  for  their 
promise  of  support  financially  and  oth- 
erwise, demanded  that  they  be  .miven.  as 
I  understand  it.  2.t  delepates.  Well,  they 
L'ot  the  dele'iates,  and  they  u,spd  them  at 
the  convention. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  condemn  Mayor  Daley.  The  candi- 
date for  the  i)i'esidency  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket,  before  he  was  nominated, 
gave  prai.se  to  the  Chicaeo  police  for 
their  conduct.  I  ie.2 retted  to  learn  that 
a  couple  of  days  auo  that  same  candidate 
beaan  suggesting  a  blue-ribbon  com- 
mittee to  make  a  study  of  the  police 
conduct,  I  cannot  reconcile  those  two 
po.sitions  on  a  ba.sis  of  rationality  or  any 
other  ba.sis. 

This  morning  on  the  "Today"  pro- 
gram, a  narration  was  made  concerning 
a  poll  taken  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  tlie  person  polled  was 
a.sked.  "In  your  opinion.  Mr.  Citizen,  is 
tlie  moral  fabric  of  our  people  better  or 
worse  today  than  it  has  been  in  the 
pa.?t?" 

The  shocking  result  was  that  70  per- 
cent of  those  polled  answered  that  they 
believe  it  is  worse. 

A  similar  poll  was  taken  in  1960,  and 
that  poll  showed  that  a  majority  of  the 
an.swers  were  that  the  moral  fabric  was 
believed  to  be  better  in  1960  than  it  had 
been  in  the  past. 

What  has  happened  between  1960  and 
1968?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  break- 
down of  the  ethics  and  the  moral  fabric 
of  our  youth  and  our  people  in  general? 
Has  it  happened  because  law  enforcement 
has  been  too  severe,  and  therefore  peo- 
ple are  becoming  immoral?  Is  it  the  con- 
sequence of  the  protection  of  the  crimi- 
nal, or  of  the  condonation  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  permissiveness  in  general? 

I  shall  not  ti-y  to  answer  the  question. 
All  I  know  is  that  excruciatingly  painful 
davs  lie  ahead  for  our  country.  On  all 
sides,  the  evidences  are  that  we  are  in  a 
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ch>trrs5!ng  position:  and  it  will  be  worse 
if  policies  discreditint!  the  police  are  pur- 
sued. If  I  we:-!?  Ho  Chi  Minh.  or  if  I  were 
Brezhnev,  I  would  advocate  and  spend 
money  to  brealc  down  the  c-nf^dence  of 
the  iJeople  of  the  United  Siatfs  in  the 
police  of  our  Nation,  for  once  that  has 
be^n  achieved,  we  might  as  well  throw  up 
our  .irms.  say    We  are  done."  and  quit. 


HESTHICTION   OF  LOG  KXPOliTS 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President,  if  I  may 
ha\  c  tlie  attention  of  the  acting  majority 
leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
for  15  minutes  durins:  the  morning  hour, 
in  reply  to  an  editorial  in  this  morninK's 
NhW  York  Times,  which,  in  my  judgment. 
does  not  give  an  accurate  account  in  re- 
gard to  the  amendment  to  which  the 
editorial  refers 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-'ICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tiie  Senator 
from  Oregon''  The  Chan-  iu'ars  none,  and 
it  IS  so  ordered.  The  Senator  may  pro- 
ceed   • 

\!r  MORSE.  Mr  President,  in  this 
mornu-.ii  s  New  York  Times,  there  is  pub- 
lish.ed  an  editorial  entitled  Senator 
Morse's  Log  Jam."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
F.EC'  'RD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Morse's  Loo  Jam 

Senator  W.iyne  Morse  of  Oregon  Is  giving  an 
object  lesson  in  how  mischievous  interfer- 
ences With  uiternattonal  trade  cun  really  be 
He  attached  an  amendment  lo  the  foreign 
aid  bill  severely  restricting  the  export  of  raw 
logs  cut  from  Federal  forest  lands.  Now  he 
thre.itens  to  bloclc  an  agreement  on  foreign 
aid  m  the  House-Senate  conference  unless 
the  Morse  amendment  is  retained.  His  object 
Is  to  protect  Oregon's  less  efficient  saw  mill 
operators.  They  would  have  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  legs  if  .sales  to  Japan  were  not  re- 
stricted. But  It  is  already  clear  that  this 
Impediment  to  trade  Is  working  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Mr    Morse  s  constituents. 

The  objection  to  the  b.in  on  log  exports  Is 
that  It  discriminates  against  the  Japanese-- 
who  are  being  told  to  buy  finished  United 
States  lumber  or  nothing— and  it  perpetuates 
inefficiency  by  providing  domestic  saw  mills 
with  blanket  protection  against  higher  sup- 
ply prices.  At  first  the  Federal  prohibition — 
state  governments  ha\e  similar  restrictions — 
applied  only  to  logs  from  Government  forestB 
in  the  western  sections  of  Washington  and 
Oregon  Mr  Morses  amendment  would  ex- 
tend the  ban  to  Federal  land  in  California, 
Idaho  and  Montana  .vs  well. 

J.^pan  might  have  to  yield  to  this  at- 
tempted squeeze,  if  the  United  States  were 
the  only  lumber  supplier,  but  it  is  not.  The 
Japanese  recently  concluded  a  tlve-year  trade 
agreement  under  which  S<}vlet  Russia  is  to 
prnide  them  with  .in  .iddltlonal  16  billion 
board  :eet  of  lumber,  the  bulk  of  It  In  the 
form  of  logs  Canada  also  stands  ready  to 
meet  Japan's  needs  Common  sense — to  say 
nothing  of  the  fate  oX  the  foreign-aid  bill — 
demands  that  the  Morse  log  lam  be  broken. 

Mr  MORSE.  Ordinarily,  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  pase  is  a  source  of  valu- 
able mfonnation.  insights,  and  guidance 
to  sound  public  policy.  I  regret  that  this 
nion-.ing.  the  editorial  writers  do  not 
seem  to  have  clone  their  usual  home- 
woi  k  before  they  wrote  as  thty  did  on  the 
subject  of  the  log  expoit  amrndment  to 
the  loreign  aid  bill. 

I  make  thf.-;e  points  with  respect  to  the 
cduorial  and  the  amendment: 


First  It  is  not  I  who  seek  to  restrict 
the  export  of  logs  from  public  lands  It 
is  the  act  of  1926  which  provides  that 
public  timber  .shall  not  be  exported  un- 
less such  export  does  not  endantrer  the 
supply  for  local  ii.'ie.  Two  years  aho.  the 
Forest  Senice  reported  that  the  liUnv- 
able  cut  for  years  into  the  futurr  .voiild 
be  used  entirely  for  domestic  con.^unip- 
tion.  Allowing  Japan  to  purchase  9  per- 
cent of  the  cut  on  the  public  western 
forests  without  increasing  the  cut  has 
had  the  only  i-esult  po.ssible — it  has 
pushed  up  stuiiipaiie  prices  to  new  hi^hs 

Before  19'26,  an  act  of  1897  prohibited 
the  expoitalion  altogether  By  ainend- 
insnt  t.<)  sub.sequent  apprnpnatum  5)ills, 
exportation  was  pt'rmitt<'d  year  bv  year 
In  19'26,  this  annual  procedure  was  made 
pennanent  But  even  so,  exix)rts  were  to 
be  permitted  only  up<in  the  judgment  of 
the  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture  that  the 
supply  of  timber  for  local  u.^e  wnuUi  not 
be  endangered  thereby 

That  any  sucli  iidk-mriit  ha.s  been 
made  is  hardly  even  claimed  by  the  ad- 
ministenng  department  It  ,ipi)earcd  ui 
Federal  regulations  m  1948  But  one  will 
look  in  vain  lor  any  finding  or  judgment 
that  Federal  timber  is  now  surplus  to 
local  domestic  needs  In  anything  like  the 
quantity  or  .species  beinii  exported 

The  Subcommittee  on  Small  Business 
conducted  extensive  hearings  soin  •  weeks 
ago.  and  came  out  with  a  import,  unani- 
mouslv  approved  by  full  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  adverse  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  logs  to  Japan  in  the  quantities 
thai  Japan  seeks  to  buy  them,  because 
the  lo'ts  are  not.  in  fact,  in  surplus. 

Mr  President,  the  Morse  amendment 
to  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  cosponsored 
by  the  Senators  from  Montana  Mr 
Mansfielo  a-id  Mr  MetcalfI.  the  S»>n- 
ators  fiom  Idaho  I  Mr  JoRt)AN  and  Mr. 
Church  l .  the  Senators  from  Oregon  ;  Mr. 
Hatfield!  and  myself,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  I  Mr.  Moss  I. 

It  simply  legalizes  what  is  being  done 
contrao'  to  the  stricti  re  of  the  1926  act. 
and  permits  its  continuation  for  4  more 
years 

There  was  wide  support  for  the 
amendment  within  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  where  it  passed  by  a  vote  of 
11  to  4  It  went  through  the  Senate  with- 
out a  voice  being  raised  in  opposition  to 
It  and  is  now  m  conlerence. 

Mr  President,  the  Small  Busmess 
Committee  findings  were,  first,  there  are 
no  suhjIus  logs  available,  and  to  export 
m  the  quantities  Japan  seeks  contra- 
venes the  statute  of  1926 

Next,  logs  have  not  been  exiwrted  from 
the  national  forest  In  Alaska  since  1928 
under  the  same  statutes  because  if  they 
were.  Alaska  would  not  be  able  ;o  de- 
velop and  maintain  a  sawmill  operation 
under  which  Japan  is  now  buying  large 
quantities  of  lumber. 

Our  national  forests  are  not  nego- 
tiable m  dealings  with  any  foreign  power. 
These  national  forests  belong  to  all  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  We  have  spent 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  ad- 
minister the  national  lorests  to  i^.uaran- 
tee  in  pcrpetmty  to  each  oncomint;  ven- 
eration an  adequate  supply  of  wood 
products  to  meet  our  domestic  needs. 

That  IS  why  I  have  pointed  out  so  many 
times  that  they  are  not  only  not  nego- 


tiable, but  that  we  also  have  no  neht  to 
make  them  tree  farms  for  Japan  or  lor 
.my  other  countiy  on  the  face  of  the 
:.;lobe  Our  State  Department  representa- 
tives who  have  dealt  with  Japan  on  the 
Lssue  have  pointed  out  the  same  thing. 
Two  years  au>.),  the  Forest  Service  e,sti- 
mated  that  the  allowable  cut  on  nntinnal 
forests  would  be  entirely  con.servcd  for 
domestic  needs  Now.  it  is  sellint:  9  per- 
cent of  the  allowable  cut  from  its  most 
'productive  forests  in  Washinuton  and 
Oifcon  for  export.  The  only  po.ssible  re- 
sult of  strotchinc  the  .same  allowable  cut 
to  include  Japan  would  be  to  drive  up 
the  price  of  stumpace  and  of  domestic 
lumber,  and  that  is  .just  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

LXPORTS    DRIMNG    MIILS    OfT    OF    I  r.-,l.M  .S.S.    NOT 
MH.PING  THIM 

Second  Le.ss  efQclent  sawmills  arc  not 
protected  from  a  hluh  price  :n  raw  ma- 
•erials.  as  alleged  by  the  New  York 
rimes  editorial  They  are  not  protected 
bv  my  amendment  or  by  the  exlstin; 
temporan'  order  coverinc  western  de- 
i'on  and  Washington 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  Secret aiy  of 
.Sericulture  placed  a  1  year's  ceiling;  on 
the  exportation  of  lof:s  from  westeni 
Ore;:on  and  Wa.shiimton  because  of  the 
findings  we  brought  out  m  our  emnmit- 
tee. 

The  head  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Luid  Manage- 
ment testified  that  there  are  no  logs  in 
surplus.  The  testimony  was  that  there  is 
no  question  about  the  tact  that  the  pur- 
chase of  logs  by  Japan  rai.sed  the  iince  of 
those  loL's  .so  hi;:h  that  we  are  willing  to 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  them.  We  are 
shuttin-'  down  mill  alter  mill  in  our 
Western  States  because  our  mills  can- 
not buy  the  lous  at  any  .such  price  and 
process  them  into  lumber  for  domestic 
use  at  a  profit. 

I  do  not  intend,  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  to  see  the  jobs  of  my  State  ex- 
ported to  Japan.  I  do  not  intend  to  liqui- 
date the  lumber  business  and  the  mills 
of  my  State.  The  lumber  industry  in  my 
State  is  dependent  upon  the  millinc  of 
lumber  in  my  State. 

That  IS  what  is  involved  in  this  contest. 
It  is  the  consumers  who  are  protected  by 
the  Mor.se  amendment,  may  I  say  to  the 
New  York  Times,  because  when  the  saw- 
mills cannot  iiurcha^se  the  raw  material 
for  their  mills,  the  price  of  Umiber  shoots 
up.  and  It  has  Lumber  prices  have  ad- 
vanced far  m  excess  of  the  normal  price 
increase  m  recent  months  and  are  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  rising  cost  of  home 
construction.  The  mill  that  has  tione  out 
of  business  is  not  protected  in  such  a 
situation  Neither  is  the  consumer,  who 
pays  more  to  build  a  home. 

NO    rOREICN    CO!   NTRT    HAS    A    CLAIM    ON     i  fBMC 
LANDS    OR    KESOURCES 

Nothlnt;  in  my  amendment  discrim- 
inates against  Japan.  As  I  have  noted, 
the  laws  rovernum  the  national  forests 
have  been  on  the  books  since  1897  and 
;i»26  Thvy  far  predate  the  recent  export 
trade  in  Iors.  Japan  has  no  more  reason. 
to  expf  c:  total  acces.s  to  that  timber  thai, 
she  has  reason  to  expect  total  access  to 
the  timber  m  national  park.s  or  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Next,  may  I  point  out  that  the  negotia- 
tions that  led  to  the  ."i-year  agreement 
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reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  were 
begun  5  years  aeo.  The  editorial  to  which 
I  have  referred  .seeks  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Soviet  agreement  is  some 
kind  of  a  backhaiid  slap  by  Japan 
agaln.st  the  United  Slates.  The  negotia- 
tions on  that  agreement  started  5  years 
as'o.  I  hey  v  ere  the  result  of  projections 
by  Jnijan  in  1962  and  1063  of  her  future 
need  :or  wood  and  were  not  the  result  of 
any  American  action. 

May  I  say  that  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  agreement  between  Japan  and  the 
So\  let  Union.  I  am  not  raising  any  ques- 
tion or  objection  concerning  it.  I  only 
V. i'h  Japan  and  th»  United  States  would 
also  bari:ain  over  how  much  lumber  and 
how  many  lon.s  Japan  may  take  each  year 
for  0  years.  Japan  could  undertake  such 
a  contractual  relationship  with  the 
United  Stales  too.  to  .-upply  her  wood 
needs,  't  .'■he  so  desiied.  But  I  take  the 
jjosition  that  we  ha\e  no  rlpht  to  deplete 
our  forests  in  violation  of  the  obligation 
that  our  Government  owes  to  the  people 
of  our  Nation  to  preserve  our  forests. 

The  editorial  states  that  Canada  also 
stands  ready  to  meet  Japan's  needs.  I 
would  ijoint  uut  that  Canada  does  not 
.sell  her  loL's  to  Jai)an.  Canada,  like 
.Alaska,  for  ,\eais  has  lefused  to  .sell  the 
logs  to  Japan  for  the  ven.-  rea.sons  that 
I  am  pointint,'  out  that  we  .should  not  .soil 
them  to  Japan  or  to  any  other  country. 

Canada  has  said:  'We  will  sell  you 
lumber."  So  Jai-an  buys  lumber  from 
Canada  and  lun.bir  iiom  Alaska.  She 
cannot  get  lot;.«  ;n  those  two  areas.  Tlie 
onlv  place  in  the  Facile  ba.sln  she  can 
still  buy  unlimifd  quantities  of  soltwood 
!o-'s  is  the  We.sti m  United  States  proper. 
Until  we  almc  our  national  forest  policy 
with  that  of  Alaska  and  Canada,  ve  can- 
not expect  to  sell  Japan  lumber. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  .shotild  put 
an  annual  ceiling  of  350  million  board- 
K-et  of  lumber  to  be  sold  to  Japan,  out  of 
all  the  western  ijublic  lands.  That  is  the 
1966  fieure.  and  in  1966  the  stevedoring 
eompanies  and  the  longshoremen  were 
all  i)erfcctly  .satisfied  with  that  trade. 
But  then  Japan  opened  up.  If  we  do  iiot 
stop  this,  Japan  jDlans  over  the  next  10 
years  to  buy  7  to  10  billion  board- 
feet  of  Iocs  out  of  the  people's  forests  of 
this  country  and  ship  it  into  Japan.  The 
consumers  of  this  country  will  suffer 
shocking  losses.  But  if  we  keep  the  logs, 
we  can  cut  lumber  to  sell  Japan  as  well 
as  serve  the  U.S.  market. 

The  only  discrimination  involved  is  the 
one  that  permits  the  export  of  public 
timber  from  the  lower  48  but  not  from 
Alaska.  It  is  the  same  law  in  both  places, 
administered  by  the  same  Forest  Service 
and  the  same  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Next,  regrettably,  the  editoriai  makes 
no  mention  of  the  adverse  balance-of- 
payments  situation  that  is  growing  out 
of  this  log  trade. 

The  State  Department  argues  balance 
of  trade.  They  have  not  a  forester  in  the 
State  Department.  I  asked  them  to  pro- 
duce one. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  and  the  Treastiry 
Department  have  no  foresters.  I  asked 
them  to  produce  one. 

The  experts  are  in  the  Forest  Service 
and  in   the   Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 


ment. Wc  do  not  hear  them  opr-o.sing 
the  Mor.se  amendment  for  lh'\v  knov, 
how  vital  it  is  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
sound  managerial  policy  m  connection 
with,  carrying  out  a  trust's^  obligation 
that  we  owe  the  jx-ople  in  rccard  lo  our 
national  forests. 

Listen  to  what  Is  happening.  Lumber 
wliolesalers  ^llppl^ins  the  Ea.stern  and 
Midw:  stern  United  States  have  doubled 
and  tripled  their  purchases  of  linisli:-d 
Canadian  lumber  products  because 
American  mills  m  the  Paciiic  Nortlnve.st 
have  been  unable  to  expand  liieir  \no- 
duction  to  meet  American  housing  needs. 
Wc  cannot  buy  the  loiis  and  i)rocoss  them 
at  a  prolU  becau.se  of  the  Japane.se  fi- 
nancial invasion.  Wo  lo.se  far  more  dol- 
lars buying  finished  lumber  from  Can- 
ada than  we  eai'ii  .m-IIi!!''  law  logs  to 
Japan. 

As  I  clo.se.  let  me  plead  that  wc  recog- 
nize v.hat  v.e  a'o  seeking  lo  do  and  let 
mo  call  the  attention  of  the  Democrat.'. 
to  lh<=-  tjlatform  ul  the  Democratic  Parly 
ario'ted  in  the  uubhc  domain  section. 

Tl.at  Domts  out  t!:e  i:  ed  for  the  pro- 
i"Ct!o:i  of  the  national  forests.  It  calls 
for  [\\<-  enforcement  of  existing  law  in 
respect  to  th.-  proKetion  of  our  Federal 
lor:  SIS. 

It  is  very  inipoitant  that  the  Morse 
i  nien:;m':'nt  be  made  a  part  of  the  for- 
ei;  /.  au!  bill  That  is  the  only  way  in 
v'lich  v,o  can  in'otect  our  forests  and 
thos.-  forests  must  not  be  made  a  part  of 
the  foreign  aid  to  Japan. 

Those  forests  belom;  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  That  is  why  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  press  along  with  my  cosiionsors 
for  the  ado!)tion  of  the  Moise  amend- 
ment to  the  forci'-ii  aid  bill 

I  liope.  Mr.  President,  diat  the  con- 
ferees will  recoGiiize  that  the  best  way 
to  get  the  foreian  aid  bill  through  is 
to  protect  these  forests  by  the  adoption 
of  tlie  Morse  amenament. 


uv 
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TAX  LAWS  SHOULD  BE  ENFORCED 
ON  AN  EQUAL  BASIS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  call  attention  to  a 
situation  wherein  Mr.  James  T.  Benn, 
of  Miami,  Fla.,  avoided  jjaying  a  31  mil- 
lion tax  obligation,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  these  tax  obligations  were  a  matter 
of  record  the  Garfield  Apartments. 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  which  he  had  an 
interest,  was  approved  for  a  $2,310,000 


G.Tvernmpnt-puavantecd     loan 
Ftderal  Housing  .Adniinisiratlon. 

Not  only  was  a  comtiany  with  wiiich 
this  delinquent  taxpayer  was  alTiliated 
approved  for  tills  FHA  loan  in  th.e 
am.iunt  of  .$2,313,100,  init  also  the  crim- 
inal pro,secution  which  had  been  recom- 
mended was  droiiped  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  instead  civil  proceedings 
initiated  to  establish  judgments, 

Suo.sequently,  over  SI  million  m  tax 
liens  as  listed  below  were  entered:  hov- 
ever,  it  awpeais.  that  in  filint-  the.sc  tax 
liens  the  Treasury  Di'partment  was  aeain 
neRliKont.  Tiiere  tax  hens  were  tiled  .il- 
m.)St  2  moriths  late,  with  the  result  that 
the  (Joverninent  lo.st  its  priority  as 
contrasted  to  new  creditors. 

Ihe  Re\enue  Service  brushes  thi.s  de- 
layed niiim  aside  as  of  no  impo'tance 
on  till'  basis  that  as  a  practical  matter 
it  made  no  difTcronce  since  Mr.  Benn  has 
no  as.sets  aiiyv.ay.  But  what  about  Mr. 
Benu's  inUrost  in  the  Garfield  AiDart- 
mentsl'  Ftirtherinore.  how  can  any  indi- 
vidual aceumulate  a  tax  liability  of  over 
SI  million  without  at  the  same  time 
estabhshine'  some  equity  in  assets  which 
rould  be  attached  by  the  Government. 
That  i;  a  point  which  needs  to  be  ex- 
i'lained  as  well  as  why  criminal  proceed- 
in.t'S  were  diojiped. 

At  a  lime  v  hen  all  Americans  are  be- 
ing requiiTd  to  Ijcar  an  extra  10-percent 
tax  burden  it  is  imiiortant  that  our  tax 
laws  be  enforced  on  an  equal  basis. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
Treasury  Denartment's  letters  o^  Au-nist 
<3,  l.'t67.  and  November  17.  ir67,  con- 
firming the  tax  liability  of  Mr.  Benn. 
and  the  two  letters  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
iri!,'-  Administration  dated  August  25, 
1967.  and  February  28,  1968.  confirming 
their  S2. 310,000  loan  to  the  Garfield 
Apartments,  in  wliich  Mr.  Benn  had  some 
interest,  be  printeci  at  this  iwint  in  Ti:e 
RrcoRn. 

There  beinsj  1,0  objection,  tlie  letters 
were  ordered  lo  'ue  prir:ted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U..S.  Tp.E.^srp.v  Department, 

iNlfRNAL  REVENT.-E  SERVICE, 

Wasliinqton.  DC.  August  8,  19^7. 
Hon.  John-  J.  Wii.mams. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'^hinqtun.  D.C. 

Dear  Henator  Wii.llams: 
to  your  letter  oi  June  21 
report  on  the  internal  revenue  tax  li.ib;:;ties 
(if  Mr  Jan-.es  T.  Benn  tf  Miami,  Florid),  .-.nd 
Washington,   DC, 

The  requested  information  Is  set  forth  In 
the  following  Uibtilation: 


This  Is  in  response 
1967,  requesting  a 


Period 


Assessed 
liability 


Description 


Unpaid 

asr,esspd 

balance 


Accrued 
i::terest 
ttirough 
July  14,  1967 


1951        $17,064.98 

Assessed  . 8.532.49 

Oct.  2,  1958 - 6.703.03 

1953 17,451  66 

Assessed 8,725.82 

Oct.  2,  1958 - 4.362.92 

2.779.32 
4,760.72 

1954  25,156.50 

Assessed 12.578.25 

Oct.2,  1958 4,007.75 

5,227.33 

1955  1S9.S79  66 

Assessed - .-        94.939.83 

CcL2,  1958 151.34 

2S.063. 17 


Tax I  J24,926.60        J13.181.42 

Fraud  penalty - 

Interest - 

Tax  38,080.45  20,064.74 

Fraud  f  enalty - 

De'inquency  penalty 

Failure  to  Me  estimated  tax  return 

Interest  _. _ 

Tax      -- 46,969.88  21.994.30 

Fra..d  renalty.- - 

Failure  t')  tile  estimated  tax  return 

Tax^.'"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"-.'.'.'--    313,034.00     i56'i52.'3d 

Fraud  penalty - 

Underpayment  of  estimated  tax 

Interrist...- - 


1  Payments  totaling  J7,373.9J  /.ere  made  on  this  liability. 
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-T-v,«   -r^,    ro„r»   fi#r!Mon   of   AprU   3     1964  VS     Treasiry    Dcpartmint.  oernlng  Garttpld  Ap.irtineiits    5410  Connectl- 

J        7fv?r.rnltin"a^8  Court  of   Ap-  Int.-rnai.    HKVENrE    St-Rvi...  cut   Avenue.    V,-,^Mn^lon.   DC. 

nr«lT7ortLlthCirfult   on  October  9.  1966.  Wa.mngton.  DC.  Noi.-mber  17.  1967  On  July  9.  1969,  this  AdmlnlstraUon  tlnally 

f  ,  .    .J,...    riJfl-^enrlea    in    Income    tax    and  Hon.  John  J   Williams,  end-r.s.-d    for   msuraiice    a    mortgage    m    the 

held    tha:    '*<■"' '*'^^''*''^'!'"''J^^^^  [r  5    sonatr  principal    .unount   of    $2,313,100   In   favor   of 

penalties     covermg     g^/^^'^^'^^^'^^^Pr;?^^  wL^n.ton.DC  ^Klerick  W    Berens.  Inc.  In  the  absence  of 

were    due    irom    .>ii^     i^c  Dear  Sbnatob  Williams    This  is  in  further  nUormnUon  to  the  contrary  from  the  mortga- 

amounts  reference   to   your   letter   of    August    14   con-  ^ee.  we  :issume  that  payments  due  under  the 

1951  cernlng    the   case   of   Mr    J.imes   T    Bean    of  mortnuge  .ire  fully  current    Our  aiinuiil   lii- 

Xax                '"  Miami,    Florida,    .iiid    Washlnguni     DC.    We  spe<-tioii   rejKirts  reflect   that   the  property  13 

Fraud    penalty $1,276.75  j^^ve  now  completed  uur  search  ot  the  Serv-  uiuLsually  well  inaliualned. 

.„  ice'.s   riles   and   records   necess.iry   to   respond  fhe    property    is    owned    by    Garfield    and 

_                                              17.451   66  to    the    additional    que.stlons    asked    m    your  saiikln.    Inc     and    in    1959    all    the    common 

Fraud    Denalty "'."'....     8.  TJS  83  letter.  .-.took,  which  has  no  par,  was  held  by  Joseph 

Dellnauency     penalty       4.362  92  You  a.sk  to  be  advised  of  the  date  a  decl-  Garfield   and  Julius  Saiikln.  two-thirds  and 

Pailurf    to    me    estimated     tax  slon  w.is  made  to  drop  criminal  prosecution  one-third,     respectively      The     officers     were 

.                               1.737  08  who  made  the  decision  and  what  reason  wjis  j,>seph  A   Garfield.  President.  Julius  Sankli. 

re                                   given.   Criminal  prosecutions  are  authorized  .Secretary-Treasurer,   and   Arthur   M    Chaltf 

193*                                                               g  Qgo  gQ  only  when   the  available  evidence  is  deemed  .\sslslaiu    .Si-cretary.    and    those    indivlduaN 

Tax     - 4  030  33  sufficient  U)  est  ibll.sh  ^'uUt  bevLind  a  reason-  constituted    the    board    of    directors     Sub.sf- 

Praud    penalty f,'    ",']>'   tAX       '  able  doubt  .-uid  there  appears  to  be  a  reason-  quentlv     we    were    informed    that    the    two- 
Failure     to    file    estimaiea    lax         ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  probability  of  conviction    All  of  the  evl-  thirds  'sUx-k  owiipn-^hlp  of  Garfield  was  heUi 

return dence  developed  In  the  Investigation  by  the  by  5410  ConnecMcut  .\venue  Corporation  an<l 

1955                                                                   .        .„  Service  with  respect  to  alleged  '.lolatlons  in-  ;hat  Mr    James  T    Benn  had  supplanted  Mr 

Tax     68  ..09  06  vohlng  the  income  tax  liability  of  James  T  Garfield  .is  president    Our  latest  information 

Fraud     penalty -   -^^^V*^^  Benn  for  the  years  1951.  1952    1954.  19.55.  1956  Is  that  the  ownership  of  the  two-thirds  sUxi-; 

Underpayment  of  estimated  tax          lal  34  ^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  reviewed  by  the  Department  of  interest  is  m  litigation  .ind  involves  the  en- 

.X       ri  ,P  «..»  de-eriuned  bv  Tax  Court  and  Justice    The   final   decision   of    that   Depart-  luiemeiu  of  Mr.  Benn  to  continue  to  act  as 

1^  aue  as  uc.     .                .^  ^^  Courts  de-  ment.   reached  on  March   124.    19fi4.   was   that  president  of  the  corporation.  We  are  not  in- 

portioa  of  penai,>   ,1         f  ^^^  evidence  was  such  that  successful  prose-  formed  as  to  the  decision  m  the  litigation  If 

'~'-^'""  cutlon    would    be    .ilmost    impossible     .Addl-  m  fact,  a  decision  has  been  rendered 

A   petition   to   the  L'nl-ed   States  Supreme  ^lonally,  the  evidence  developed  with  respect  our  records  fall   to   reflect  Mr    Benn's   in- 

Court    for    a    writ    of    certurarl    is    presently  ^  aueged  Molatlons  as  to  the  years  li'59  .aid  volvemeiu  in  any  .>ther  FHA  matter 

pending  in  regard  w  these  liabilities  jggj   ^,^j,   reviewed   by   the  otflce  of   Regional  Sincerely  yours. 

The     following     proposed     deficiencies     are  ccmnsel  and  the  conclusion  iis  to  th<..se  years.  p   m   Brownstfin. 

be'ng    contested   before    the   Tax   Court   and  reached  on  June  4.   1965    was  that  such  evl-  Assistant  SrrretaTy-CommissioiiCT . 

are  se'  fTtr.al  this  fall:  dance   was   insufficient   to   indicate   guilt    be-  

Proposed  deflciency  yond  a  reasonable  doubt  .md   there  did   not  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 

'^  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  probability  of  con-  _^^^        Devi.lop.ment.       Federal 

1956:                                                                          33  vlctlon.  Accordingly,  the  case  as  to  1959  and  HmsiNr.  Administration, 

Tax    -.- - 27  772  67  1981   "^  °°^  referred   to  the  Department  of  Washington.  UC    February  28.  196S 

Fraud  penalty Justice  Hon   John  J   Williams 

Underpayment     ot      estimated  j^    ^^p,^,    ^^    ^^e   second    Inquiry    in    your  ^  ^  \^„ate                  '     ' 

t.ix ^"  ^  -August    14   letter    a   search  of   our   files   dls-  n,„,^,      ,,,„  ^j  c 

83  414  77  '^"^"  °°  '«^""'   :'^'"    *■''''",     "?'1°      he  CW^R  Senator  Williams    I  am  replving  fur- 
Total    --     °3.414.77  ^j^^„        from     <-""«^'"'^-^'^";;'    ^° 'f"",'  ^'^,^  ther  to  vov.r  letter  of  February  19,  1968   con- 

White   House    .r   anyone  ;:-°""f,^^^  ^^',^^     r  .^^^  ^^^^^^^  .Apartments.  5410  Con- 

1957:                                                           ,^  „.,^  -,  representing  either  of  the  two  national  pollt-  ^^^^^^^^     ^^.^^^^^^    ^^^.    ^^.^^^^^^^^^^   ^  ^ 

Tax -     *^-  °"^,  It  «^*i  '^•cmml"^^«-                                          .^essed  With  respect  to  the  sponsors.  I  have  noth- 

Fraud  penalty.  —  - —  -     21.  402.  3,  Federal  t.ix  .lens  were  filed  on  the  .tressed  ^^^^H^^  ^^^  :nformatlon  provided  vo-.i 

~'^r^n  "*''"'"•*  '^  ^''"°'"; m  my  letter  of  August  25.  1967. 

Tot.il    '                     '       "7"  The  other  information  which  vou  requestcii 

YMt        AmounI                          UwnlHtd  ^^. 

1958                                                            .       ,   _.      General    Contractor:    Julius   Sanktn.   Inc 

Tax    ^     li  ;9M         $32,300.50    Oct  7,  1958.  m  Oade  and  P»Im  Beach  5437  Connecticut  -Avenue,  NW,  Wafihlngtof. 

Vr.nrt    nenaltv               2,720   88  Counties.  Fla ,  the  District  of  Colum- 

Fraud   penalty ^  b.a  and  Couity  ot  Ne*  York.  N  y  "<-■ 

„   ,02  go  Oct.  16,  19b8  .n  Browafd  Count».  Fla  Date  of  Mortgage:  May  1,  1958. 

Total °'  '"-^  °^  24,979.43    Mar    18,   19b9.   m   Leon  County.   Fla.  Amount  of  Mortgage:  $2,313,100. 

"  (Original   amount   'edjced   by    t-ay-  „.  o..       ,i     .• 

ments  between   Oct    17,   1958  and  Interest  Rate :  4' 2 

ly59                                                                      -^     „  Mar  18  1959)  .Amortization:    471   monthly  payments  be- 

Tax    --- -- 31-.7B»t>ti  jg^j       _     38,880.45    Oct.  7,  1958.  m  Dade  ..nd  PMm  Beach  <;i,inlng     a-1-59.     initial     pavment     S3855-17 

Fraud  penalty ._156J84_83  SrKntyrrTorK'Nr"-  each    subsequent    payment    100  1  • :     of    next 

1V1  40  Oct  16  1958  in  Btowatd  County,  Fla  preceding  payment,  maturity  10-1-98. 

Total     4t3a.  l»».  ■*»  Mar   18.  1959.  .n  Leon  County.  Fla  Present     Principal     Balance:     $1,895,067.49 

— —  1954....    46.969.88    ^cL^l'^^^^l^,  %l' Z^^ ^^^  ,  assuming  currency   through  2-1-68   install- 

1960;                                     "                     ^  bia  and  County  ol 'le*  rork  •<  Y.  ment). 

Tax           4i4.04«   ID  Oct.  15,  1958.  in  Bro«ard  County,  Fli.  Our  last  Inspection  of  the  property  was  In 

Fraud  penalty 237.  024.  08  Mar  18  1959,  '"Leon  County,  Fla  October  1967,  when  we  found  the  property  In 

— -— -  ''«---■  ^'^'^^^  °«    "^^re^iarrols^'r^t'i^^^^^  unusually    good    condition.    We    ..sstime     .11 

Total    /ll,u<.i..w  bia  and  County  of  New  York,  NY.  mortgage  payments  are  fully  current,  havlnt: 

■  Oct  15,  1958,  in  Broward  County,  Fl».  ,jq  notice   to  the  contrary  from   the  presen' 

19gl  «*'•  1*.  1959,  in  Leon  County,  FU.  mortgagee.  Excelsior  .Savings  Bank.  221  Wes" 

-^^                $446.866.50 "  57th  Street.  New  York. 

Fraud     penalty  ' 223,433  25  Your  Interest  In  this  matter  Is  appreciated.  Sincerely  yours. 

With  kind  regards,  P  N  Brownstein. 

-^Qli^l                          670.299.75  Sincerely.  .455istan£ -Sccefartz-CorTimtsstonfr 

-  SHD.DON  S.  Cohen.  .,     , 

I  want  to  correct  the  erroneous  Indication  commismoner.  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  also  a.'^.-. 

in  my  letter  of  May  24.  1967   that  1962  is  in-  unanimous  consent  that  a  mcmorandui; 

eluded   m   the   years   Mr    Benn   has    pending  department      of      Housing      \nd  prepared     by     Mr.     Thomas    Vail,     chu  ' 

before  the  Tax  Court  Urban     Development.     Federal  t  Otuisel    of    the    Committee    on    Flnanci 

I    hope    this    Infornuitlon    will    be    helpful  Housing  Administration.  confirming    the    late   filing    of    the.se    tax 

and  that  you  will  let  me  know  should  further  wa---hmqtim.  D.C.  AUQint  25.  1967.  lipids,    be    printed    at    this    point    in    th" 

information  be  needed  Hon.  John  J    Willia.ms,  Record 

With  kind  regards.  ^^,^7""/,^  n  n  There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 

Sincerely  Wa'^ntngtofi.  u  L  jji.-*ji*\ 

SHELDON  S.  COHEN.  de.ar  .SENATOR   WILLL^Ms      I   :im   replying     randum  was  ordertKl  to  be  printed  in  tlie 

Commi,sjiontT  further  to  your  letter  of  August  14.  1967,  con-      Record,  as  follows  1 
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U  .s.  Senate.  CV'MMITTEE  ON  Finance.  My   reference   to  Mr.   Benn's  connec-  Connecticut  Avenue  Corporation,  would  re- 

Fcbruary  26.  1968.  tio^s  with  the  Garfield  Apartments  was  P'^^^^^  ^'-  Garfield  and  exercise  control  over 

.^       .^,      ,,            I  ,      ,  V.      ,    ,Tr.iii ^        J                                  .    .            1   ,j    I,,.    .i,„  Garfield  and  Sankln.  Inc.  In  addition,  I  had 

To     me  H.moral3 le  John  J.  WUliams^  based    Upon    a    report    1  urn l.^hed    by    the                 .^^^.^     existing  thlrty-dav  right  of  first 

From    Tom  \.,  11.  Chief  Counsel,  Senate  Com-  Federal  Housing  Administration,  a  copy  p.rrchase  from  Mr.  Garfield,  in  the  interim. 

mittee  on  finance           ,.,,,,.  ^  ,,„„.  of  which  letter  was  printed  in  the  Record  mt.  Benn  replaced  Mr.  Garfield  as  the  nomi- 

Re  Mr   .  :a,K-s   I    Uenn_   Fax  L  abilities  (IRS)  ^          statement.  nal  president  of  Garfield  and  Sankln.  Inc.  and 

.\s   recuiested.    I    talked   with   the   Internal  „. '^        ^,     ^  \.           ■,    ,            .    n     j         .w                     .j  «.     ^     c   u-          i.i          ..>.  .» 

Revenue  service  regarding  the  present  status  Since    that    time.    I    have    talked    With  assumed  Mr   Garfield  s  position  with  the  un- 

of   the   J.mes   T    Benn   tax   matter.   His   tax  Mr.  Julius  Sankin.  of  the  Garfield  Apart-  derstandlng  that    here  would  be  a  status-quo 

llabuitv  lor  1951  through  1955  (with  the  ex-  ments.  and  he  advises  that  Mr.  Benn  was  situation  diiring  this  th  rty-day  period, 

ception  Of  ,952,   has  been  litigated  all  the  not  a  partner  in  this  company  at  the  ..^^^^"^^ick^Uind'lf'rBrnn  ^^^     Z 

way  to  the  .supreme  court.           ,  ^         ^,         ,  time    the    FHA    loan    was    approved    but  .sub..t:>ntlal  federal  tax  Iien.s  existing  against 

n.e  supreme  court   has  denied  certiorari  ^j^^t   abOUt    a   year    later,    Mr.    Benn,    as  him.    puiailv.    when    Mr     Garfield    admitted 

,   K,  'k'h^"^       .   n"              J    .     K          M  agent   and    sole   stockholder   of   a    newly  entering  into  a  fraud  with  Mr.  Benn.  I  had 

rouro^'ta^'h^l^eT^^fixeTbythTco^urt  formed     corporation,     5410     Connecticut  the  firm  grounds  ,o  ^eeklega,  determinaU^^^ 

plus  the  amount   of  penalties  which  have  Avenue  Corp.,  did  enter  into  an  agree-  .us  to  my  right^    riie.e  fact^  are^  of  c^^^^^^^ 

^n  assessed  and  addition  to  the  tax.  It  ment  to  buy  the  two-thirds  interest  in  ''l'''l';tZ^'l^^.''J'^^T^^^^^^ 

..         ^    .        ,.  •jtv.r-.Ku   A ^-t.^ t     .i,„.  i,„^  ,,..„>.;  the  attached  opinion   It  will  be  observed  that 

also  shows  the  interest  involved  computed  the  Garfield  Apartments  that  had  prew-  ^  j^^ituted  legal  action  on  Mav  29.  1959  in 

through   yesterday.  February  26.   1968.  ously  been  OWned  by  Mr  Joseph  Garfield.  jj^g  united  states  District  court  for  the  Dis- 

iThe  tax  and  penalty  figures  recited  here  it  appears  that  Mr.  Sankin  contested  trlct  of  Columbia  (Civil  Artion  149H   59,  S.in- 

are  identiral   to  tlie  figures  given  to  you  on  ^j^jg  g^jg  ^o  Mr.  Benn  in  the  courts  and  kin  v.s   5410  C or.iiprtlcut  Avenue  Corp..  James 

.August  K.  1967  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv-  ultimately  won  his  case   which  prevented  T   Benn.  Joseph  Garfield  and  others i   where- 

"^^.vS.^'MLVVIh  TrM^  '"^"^'^  '"'^^'■'■'  Mr.  Benn  from  obtaining  an  interest  in  ^n  i  asked  lor  intunctive  relief,  setting  aside 

(bee  attached  chart).  fhp«P  nr.artmpnt<:  the   iransff-r   to  Mr    Benn   on   t!.e  ground   of 

I   tun  also  advised   that   pursuant  to  Sec-  tiic&c  dprtiiuic-ui.^.  iraud    and    i  declaration  ihat  the  --tork  lor- 

tion  6323  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  This  Still  leaves  unanswered  the  ques-  ^^^^^:  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^^.  ^^^    oarfieid  was  in  effect 

1954.  new^  fax  liens  were  refiled  against  Mr.  tion  that  since  Mr.  Benn  apparently  had  „-,^.  property.  It  will  be  noted  that   this  liti- 

Bann    on    yesterday.    February    26.   Actually,  enough  money  to  negotiate  this  purchase  L'aV.on  was  birterlv  contested  but   judgment 

these    liens    were    nled    almost    two    months  why  the  Treasury  Department   was  un-  i,,is   been   entered   :i,  said  <  a.'-e  with  detailed 

after  the  transition  period  fixed  by  this  pro-  ^^ile  at  least   to  attach   these   funds   re-  Undines  l)y  Jr,;ge  William  Jones  to  the  .-tfprt 

vision  of  law  with  the  result  that  the  govern-  gardless    of    whether   or    not    the    actual  that   the   tran-sactions   were   in   fact   fraudu- 

ment  may  have  lost  its  priority  as  contrasted  f.,,„hace  wn<:  rnmnlptpH  '(""t    and    that    Mr     Benn   did    not    have   and 

to  new  creditors  and  those  who  acted  in  re-  puiciidse  vvds  L-uiupjcicu.  never   did   have   anv   interest    whatsoever   in 

Uance  on  the  expiration  of  the  old  liens.  As  •»•  asK  unanimous  con.sent  mat  the  let-  ^^^^  ^^^^,^   ^^   oarfield   .nui   Sankm    Inc    The 

a  practical   matter,  I   understand   that   this  ter  of  September  9,    1968,   as  signed   by  cqutI  further  held  tliat.  as  of  May  2(3    1959. 

loss  of  priority  has  little  meaning  since  Mr.  Mr.  Julius  Sankin  and  outlining  his  ex-  j  ^.as  the  owner  of  all  the  stock  of  said  cor- 

Benn  h.as  no  .i.ssets.  perience   with    Mr.    Benn    be   printed    in  poration     I    should    add    that    .Mr    Benn    has 

Tom  Vail.  ^q  Record  and  that,  in  the  printing  of  appealed  this  decision 

Perioa  the  permanent  Record,   both   this  state-           I  wish  to  reiterate  that  Mr   James  T.  Benn 

'^""Raud  DenVltv $1  276  75  ment  and  the  corre.spondence  referred  to  ^^  »ot  now  .,nd   never   has   had  any  interest 

naua  penalty »i.^/b. /d  ■    j.    ■,   ■     „    j-    .   i      r   ii_    ;..,„  whatsoever  in  the   Garfield   .Ap.irtments    di- 

T„„,                                         ,  „e  75  ^^°^^  ^  printed  immediately  following  ^^^^^^.  ^,^  i^^irectiv.  m  mv  opinion,  there  is 

InteresKthroughFeb  26   1968  atrate  my  remarks  of  September  4.  no  basis  lor  criticising  the  Federal   Housing 

ot  $0  21  per  (lay) 720  19  Tlie  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Without  .-Administration  in  this  regard. 

'95' ';">"*  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.                                               I  mieht  further  ;idd  tliat  shortly  after  this 

1953  -Ta.                  W.Astle  There    being    no    obiection.    the    letter  litigation  was  initiated  the  internal  Revenue 

Frjudienaiiv             8.725.83  and  statement  was  ordered  to  be  Printed  Service  filed  a  lien  ..gainst  the  -to.k  o,  Gar- 

Deiinquencv  penally       4.362.92  ana  staiemeni  w as  oioerea  10  oe  pnniea  ^^^^  ^^^  sankin,  Inc   predicated  upon  their 

failure  to  file  estimated  ta«  return 1.737.08  in  the  KECORD,  aS  lOUOWS.  ^^^  ^^^^  against  James  T.  Benn.  After  the  on- 

^g,gi                                              ^2~277^  "^"^    Garfield,  try    of    the    judgment,    at    my    request,    the 

Interest  (through  Feb.  26,  1968,  at  rate         '  Washington,  D.C..  September  9,  J968.  internal  Revenue  Service  filed  a  certificate  of 

ol  J5(j3  ler  day).....' '. 22,969.67  Hon.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS,  non-attachment    as   to   this   stock   by   reason 

»  iv.n  M  ^'^'  •^^"°*^'  "f  ^^^   f'^'ct  th.it  there  was  a  judicial  deter- 

'^^    F?aud  penalty        4030  35  Washington,  B.C.  mination  that  Mr    Benn  c-.t  no  time  had  any 

Failure  to  lie  estimated  taitreturn;..-!         795  27  Dear  Senator  Williams;   I  feel  compelled  interest  in  the  stock  of  Garfield  and  .Sankln, 

to  comment  on  your  speech   Xo  the  Senate,  Inc.,    agalrust    which    the    government    could 

/"'^'w.h       he  h  7c  lORg    I    t"    '^•*^^'  September  4,   1968,  regarding  one  James  T.  levy. 

o7j2  11  per"day)                                  8  944  18  Benn  and  a  Federal  Housing  Administration          I  would  appreciate  you  rorrecting  the  rec- 

:  _-'  guaranteed  loan  on  the  Garfield  Apartments,  ord   m   ^.ccordance  with   these  facts  all  sup- 

1955 -Ta«                   68.209.06  5410  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  uorted  bv  the  opinion  of  the  Court  and  the 

Fnua  penalty            ^*'!??-5?  DC  record  in  Civil  ..\ction  1493-59,  United  States 

Underpayment  ot  estimated  tax    ...... 151_34  '^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^   ^  ^^^^^^  heartily  agree  with  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tola! 102,464.93  your  feelings  that  no  government  agency  or                 Sincerely  yours, 

Interest  (through  Feb  26.  1%8.  at  rate  other  financial  or  fiduciary  Institution  should                                                          JrLius  Sankin. 

ol  $16  84  per  day)  . .      . ^7. 889.  00  approve  a  loan  to,  or  have  any  business  deal-                              ^^_^^_^^_ 

Total  t.i.  liability  (1951  55  including      '  '    '  lugs   with,   an   Individual   who  has   been  de-  ^^_„_,^^           r^ r^^r-c-o-K-,i.K-cKrn-         otto 

penalty)                   148.885.48  scribed   and   who   has  been   found   to   have  FEDERAL         GOVERNMENT         PUR- 

Totai  merest ^0052104  committed  acts  set  forth  in  the  opinions  of                        CHASES   OF   STEEL 

Grand  total  249.408,52  the  U.S.   District  Court   for  the  District  of                   WILLIAMS    of    Delaware      Mr. 

Columbia  and  the  U.S.  Tax  Court.  _  ■'^y-     vv ii^LjiAiwo     01     uemwarc.     ivir. 

1  Tax  due  as  determined  by  Tax  Court  and  portion  of  penalty  r^rtme    nuroose    of    this    letter     how-  President,   after   the   recent   rise  In   StCCl 

paid  prior  to  court  s  decision.  ^^^^   J^^  set  the  record  straight  with  re-  prices  the  President  Of  the  United  states 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware    subse-  gard  to  the  facts  referred  to  in  your  remarks  issued  Instructions  to  all  agencies  that 

ejuently,  on  September  12, 1968,  said:  Mr.  concerning  the  Garfield  Apartments  and  its  from  that  moment  forward  they  should 

Presid'^nt    on  September'  4    1968    I  dis-  mortgage  loan,  buy  their  steel  products  at  the  lowest 

cussed\he  manner  in  which'Mr  James  T  "^^  Federal  Housing   Administration  ap-  possible  price. 

S  had%^-S  iaying  over^Sl  iSm^^^  proved  the  loan  on  the  Garfield  Apartments  %i,e  Agency  for  International  Develop- 

oenii  iiau  avoiueu  pdyiiig  uvci  «.i  luiiuun  more  than  ten  vears  ago,  specifically,  on  Mav  „      »          _„  „*  iu^ ^««i«„  +>,«+  4>o.,/.^ 

in  income  taxes,  and  I  raised  questions  as  j,  1958.  At  that"  time  the  oniv  parties  in  in-  "^ent  is  one  of  the  agencies  that  issued 

to  why  a  greater  effort  had  not  been  terest  in  Garfield  and  Sankin,  inc.,  the  own-  a  press  release  as  follows: 

made   by   the   Treasurj'   Department   to  ing  corporation,   were   Joseph    Garfield   and         The  Agency  for  International  Development 

collect  these  taxes.  tbe  undersigned,  Julius  Sankln.  There  was  has  taken  steps  to  conform  to  an  order  Issued 

at   tVio   came  time    T  r>nintpH   mit  fhp  no  Change  in  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  bv  the  General  Services  Administration  dl- 

At  ine   same  time    1  poiniea  oui  ine  ^  j        ^^    sankln.   inc.    until   late   April  rectlng  civilian  departments  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 

lenient  manner  in  which  cnmmal  pros-  ^^^g  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  J^^,  ernment  to  purchase  steel  and  steel  product* 

ecutions  had   been  dropped  and  called  g^j^j  ^^^j  ^^  gg^j^  ^^g  ^^^^^j.  ^j  whom  l  had  "at  the  lowest  possible  price." 

attention  to  Mr.  Benn's  financial  inter-  never  heard  or  met  before,  that  Mr.  Garfield         ^,     „      .^      ^   ^  ^-       ^  j     ,  ^.i.      4.    »,, 

ests  in  the  Garfield  Apartments  in  Wash-  had  sold  his  two-thirds  interest  to  Mr.  Benn        Mr.  President,  x  directed  a  letter  to  Mr. 

ington.  which  the  project  was  financed  and  that  Mr.  Benn.  as  agent  and  sole  stock  Knott,  the  .Administrator  01  GSA,  and 

by  an  FHA-guaranteed  loan.  bolder  of  a  newly  formed  corporation,  5410  asked  him  why  this  had  not  been  the 
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practice   heretofore   because   there  Is  a 
lax,  of  v^aich  I  am  Che  a  itaor.  which  re- 
Qiures    the   Government    to    buy   all   its 
.staple    products   at    the    lowest    possible 
price  At  the  same  time  I  a-ked  Mr  Knott 
to  furnish  me  an  itemized  list  of  all  the 
procurement  for  the  past  12  months  of 
.■,ttel  or  steel  products  which  had  been 
purchased  at  prices  other  than  the  lowest 
price  prevailing  on  the  date  of  purchase 

I  received  a  reply  from  Mr  Knott  un- 
der date  of  August  22.  which,  in  effect, 
states  that  these  press  releases  were 
merely  a  reaffirination  of  their  existing 
policy  and  that  they  had  been  buying  at 
the  lowest  price  and  would  continue  to 
do  so 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  cor- 
respondence be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recoh:) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S,  Sknatt. 
August  13. 1968. 
Mr  Law*«n  B    Knott.  Jr. 
A(irrLir:i!.irato--.  General  Services  Administra- 
t'.on.  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr,  Knott:  I  liave  Just  received  a 
copy  of  a  press  release  from  the  Agency  for 
iRternatlonil  t)evelopment  dated  August  6, 
1968,  In  which  Is  stated; 

■The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment hrts  taken  steps  to  conform  to  an  order 
issued  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion directing  civilian  departments  of  the 
U.S.  Ooveriiment  to  purchase  steel  and  steel 
products    at  the  lowest  possible  price 

Naturally,  -is  one  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  consistently  been  insisting  that  all  Gov- 
ernment procurement  be  conducted  on  a 
competitive  bid  basis  with  the  purchase  be- 
in^  made  from  the  lowest  responsible  bidder, 
I  heartily  approve  of  this  order. 

I  am  bo'h  puzzled  and  disturbed,  how- 
ever, and  m,'  questions  are  ; 

1  What  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Ad- 
ministration heretofore? 

2  Are  we  to  vinderstand  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  buying  Its  steel  and  steel 
products  at  prices  higher  than  those  which 
were  available  from  competing   sources? 

3  If  the  Government  has  not  been  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  buying  at  the  cheapest 
prices  available,  then  please  furnish  me  with 
a  complete  report  of  all  procurement  of  steel 
products  by  each  agency  of  the  Government 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  enumerat- 
ing In  each  c.ise  the  name  of  the  agency, 
the  amount  purchased,  and  the  amount 
p.i;a  In  excess  of  the  lowest  possible  price 
available  as  of  the  date  of  the  purchase. 

I  would  appreciate  an  answer  as  soon  as 
possible  It  13  Important  that  t)efore  acting 
o:;  '.he  Dtfetise  Appropriation  Bill  we  know 
just  how  much  has  been  expended  unneces- 
sarily lor  tne  procurement  of  steel  during  the 
past  twelve  months. 

Yours  sincerely. 

John  J.  Williams 

Gbnerm  Ser'-;ces  Administration. 

Washrngton.  DC.  Au(fUit  22.  1968. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wu.llams, 
VS.  SCTiate. 
Wa<>itngtun.  U  C 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  August  13  relative  to  our  pol- 
icy on  procurement  of  steel  and  steel  prod- 
ucts. 

In  keeping  with  applicable  legislation  and 
the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations  It  is. 
and  has  been,  our  policy  to  provide  for  pur- 
chase of  Government  requirements  on  a  com- 
pet.tlve  bid  basis  from  the  responsible  bidder 
offering  the  lowest  price 

The  General  Services  Administration  order 
mentioned   In   the   press   release   referred   to 


in  vour  letter  simply  reqiured.  because  of 
theij  prevailing  wide  variations  in  market 
prices,  that  exiriiordlnary  precautions  be 
taken  to  assure  that  .nil  civilian  agency 
procurements  of  steel  and  steel  products  be 
made  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
Sincerely. 

Lawson  B  Knott  Jr  . 

AdmintitTator. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  just  another  example 
of  the  Texas  shell  Kame.  a  pure  political 
hypocrisy.  These  .statements  represent 
another  grandstand  effort  to  make  peo- 
ple believe  ihey  are  taking  some  action 
to  cut  expenditures 


THE  OTHF.R  SIDE  OF  THI-;  PICTURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VUtllnia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  followini?  articles  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record : 

A  column  by  James  J  Kilpatnck.  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 
of  Septemb.M-  1,  a  column  by  Mr  David 
Lawrence,  published  in  the  Washinuton 
Evening  Star  of  September  2;  an  article 
by  Betty  Beale.  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington E\eninH  Star  of  AURUst  31;  an 
article  by  Betty  Beale.  publi-'^hed  in  the 
Washington  E\ening  Star  of  September 

1. 

There   beine    no   objection,    the   ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
IFrom  the  Washington-  iDC  )   Sunday  Star. 

Sept.  1,  19681 

Thanks  to  thb  Mayo*,  Thanks  to  the  Copb 

(ByJ.imesJ  KUpatrlck) 

All  week  long  in  Chicago,  while  the  Demo- 
crats pounded  upon  one  another,  the  televi- 
sion networks  f>ounded  on  Mayor  Richard 
Daley  They  left  an  impression  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  leading  a  troop  of  Cossacks,  and 
they  wept  that  the  "old  poU"  were  out  of 
touch  with  the  tlower  of  American  youth. 

Tlie  other  side  of  the  story  scarcely  got 
told  at  all.  Permit  a  dissenting  word. 

I  spent  most  of  four  days  at  Chicago  ming- 
ling with  the  hippies  and  ylpples,  at  Grant 
P,^rk,  Lincoln  Park,  and  the  seedy  old  Coli- 
seum where  they  held  their  •  antl-blrthday" 
party  for  Lyndon  Johnson  on  Tuesday  night. 
Let  us  abandon  the  addle-lieaded  notion 
that  these  youths  are  innocent  idealists,  ded- 
icated solely  to  protesting  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  they 
are  not  even  •revolutionaries."  for  they  have 
no  particular  leaders  ur  programs  they  pro- 
pose to  place  in  power. 

They  are  at  bottom  simply  nihilists,  dedi- 
cated to  destruction  for  the  sake  of  destruc- 
tion. In  their  disregard  for  the  rights  of  other 
Americans,  they  are  as  ugly  and  as  evil  as 
anv  gangster  mob.  They  came  to  Chicago,  It 
was  said,  to  protest  the  war,  they  were  de- 
scribed as  "protesters"  and  "demonstrators." 
They  were  standing  on  their  First  Amend- 
ment rights. 

Very  well.  This  means  ireedom  of  speech: 
this  means  the  right  of  the  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble  How  did  they  manifest  the 
right  of  free  speech?  Hour  after  insolent  hour. 
they  stood  in  the  parks  shouting  obscenities 
at  the  police  a  few  feet  away.  They  had  a 
chant  going:  "Pig,  pig.  fascist  pig!"  They 
cried  "olnk.  olnk."  and  "soo-ee!  '  The  taunt- 
ing never  ceased:  "Whynt  ya  hit  me,  ya 
bastard?  Go  on.  hit  me!" 

Grant  Park  is — or  was— a  pleasant  little 
park  on  Michigan  Avenue  They  made  it  a 
shambles.  Tftey  tumbled  Into  blankets  just 
otT  the  walkways,  making  love  not  war.  they 
urinated  against  the  parks  back  wall  The 
hippie  girls  never  seemed  to  mind.  They 
scrawled  their  favorite  four-letter  words  on 


benches,   lamp   posts,   and   barricades    Their 
one  purpose  was  to  provoke  vlulence 

At  last  they  succeeded.  Considering  the 
outrageous  nature  of  the  sustained  provoca- 
tion, the  Chicago  police  displayed  lantastlc 
patience.  And  considering  the  luiinber  of 
demonstrators  who  were  involved,  the  Inci- 
dents of  actual  police  brutality  were  as- 
touiidlngly  few.  In  the  process,  more  than 
50  police  officers  were  injured,  some  of  them 
critically.  You  got  no  hint  of  this  from  the 
networks 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  clear  that  Daley's  se- 
curity precautions  were  fully  justlhed.  1  was 
there,  in  the  middle  of  If,  and  like  a  lot  of 
others,  got  a  nose  full  of  tear  gas  and  a 
couple  of  bruises  the  size  of  .i  saucer.  li  the 
police  and  troops  had  not  done  their  Job. 
'hese  plug-ugly  scavengers  would  have  torn 
the  Hilton  Hotel  to  the  ground.  As  It  was 
thev  set  otf  stink  bombs  that  made  the  '...wer 
lobbies  smell  like  vomit.  Free  .speech: 

Where  does  the  appalling  notion  arise 
that  the  demonstrate  rs  are  right  and  the 
police  ire  wrong?  Why  Is  It  assumed  that 
these  Intellectual  Blackstone  Rangers  are 
superior  to  the  maligned  "old  pols?"  Mike 
Ruvko.  the  brilliant  columnist  for  the  Dally 
News,  complained  sadly  that  Daley  "just 
doesn't  vinderstand  those  kids."  Who  does? 
And  whv  should  society  surrender  Its  insti- 
tutions "to  them:'  What  do  Americans  owe  a 
gang  of  black-Jacketed  thugs  whose  cry  is 
"Ho.  Ho.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh?" 

Granted,  a  great  number  of  the  youngster.' 
caught  up  in  this  nihilist  cult  are  utterly 
-incere  m  their  view  nn  Vletn.im.  Clranted 
too.  that  Mavor  Daley  made  im  ass  of  himself 
in  manv  ways.  I  am  as  burned  up  as  any 
e.ther  w'orklng  reporter  at  the  assaults  by 
police  on  newsmen  But  these  points  of  view 
have  been  ceaselessly  expounded  for  the  pasr 
ten  days.  Almost  no  one  has  said  tlianks 
to  the  I'nayor  and  thanks  to  the  cops.  1  do. 

From  the  Washington  iDC.)  Evening  Star 
Sept    2.  1968) 
The  Disorders  in  Chicago  Streets 
(By  David  Lawrence! 
No   more  dr.imatlc   example  of   why   civil 
disorder  Is  the  prime  issue  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  today  could  have  been  given  than 
In   the  defiance   of   authority   witnessed   on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights  in  Chlcaeo 
where   the"  Democratic   National   Convention 
was  being  held. 

For  more  than  two  years  now  the  argument 
has  been  advanced  repeatedly  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  law  and  order  is  the  responsibility 
not  of  the  federal  government  but  of  the 
states  and  cities.  Rebutting  this  view  In  one 
respect,  the  point  has  been  made  by  critics 
that  the  federal  government  is  to  blame  1  r 
falling  to  uncover  the  conspiracies  wh:  .. 
have  provoked  riots  in  American  cities. 

In  Chicago,  a  deliberate  elfort — carefully 
planned— was  made  last  week  to  disrupt  traf- 
fic in  the  streets  and  to  prevent  citizens. 
including  visitors  and  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, from  moving  back  and  forth  freely 
between    the   hotels   and   the   amphitheater 

T!ae  American  people  were  shown  on  tele- 
vision some  fragmentary  films  of  the  dis- 
turbances and  attention  was  focused  on  the 
use  of  clubs  by  the  police,  whereupon  some 
delegates  as  well  .is  many  observers  throtii;h- 
out  the  .  ountry  beean  denouncing  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  lor  .illowmg  his  police  to  use 
stern  measures. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  was  not 
shown— the  way  In  which  the  police  were 
deiied.  Acid  was  sprayed  against  them,  uid 
resistance  was  encountered  -vhen  they  tried 
to  stop  the  marches."  tor  which  no  permr 
had   been   granted 

The  Chicago  Tribune.  In  an  editorial  oii 
Its  front  page  on  Frid.iy.  charged  that  the 
"demonstrations"  were  directed  by  profes- 
sional agitators,  fome  of  them  with  a  Com- 
munist taint  and  some  ui  thom  organizert 
of    radical    groups    In    various    unlversitlei 
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which  have  been  the  \  Ictlms  of  campus  out- 
breaks. The  editori.i!   continued: 

•■rhese  revijlut'.onaries  came  to  Chicago 
with  the  design  of  di-^rupting  the  Democratic 
Convention  .md  of  t,<kii;g  over  the  streets. 
The  bearded,  dirty,  lawless  rabble  that  fol- 
lowed them  used  every  sort  of  provocation 
against  jKiUce  and  National  Guardsmen — vile 
taunts,  lye  solutions,  bricks,  and  rubble.  They 
blocked  street  Intersections,  disrupted  traf- 
fic in  Michigan  Avenue,  and  tried  to  charge 
into  hotels. 

■The  police  .nid  t'uardsmen  used  such 
force  as  was  necessary  to  repel  them  and  to 
prevent  them  from  interlerlng  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convei.tlon  and  promoting 
^■eneral  rioting.  Altliough  It  was  manifestly 
part  of  the  de.'^ign  to  involve  black  Chicago- 
ans  if  ixisslble,  we  .ire  c-lad  that  these  citi- 
zens did  not  lend  themselves  to  the  radical 
;niri)ose. 

For  enforcing  law  .^nd  nrder,  Mayor  Daley 
and  the  jwlice  deserve  congratulations  rather 
than  criticism.  The  mayor's  statement  yes- 
terday said  correctly  that  the  revolution- 
aries had  opcniy  paraded  their  intentions  for 
months,  that  they  had  careful;y  coordinated 
l)lairs  of  action,  and  that  ihey  deliberately 
baited  the  police  In  the  hope  of  producing 
a   revolutionary   ferment." 

The  lederul  goveriiment  has  the  responsi- 
bility lor  the  prosecution  of  any  persons  who 
fngage  In  a  coiispiracy  to  incite  ^■lGlence  by 
the  use  of  street  •denionslrations"  when  tuch 
plots  are  carried  out  by  individuals  who  cross 
state  lines.  There  has  been  a  lailure.  how- 
ever, to  enforce  the  itatutos.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  criticized  for 
not   taking  the  necessary  action. 

It  is  cert.iln  that  the  issue  will  be  debuted 
vigorously  In  the  coming  campaign.  But, 
at  the  moment,  more  is  heard  about  "police 
brutality"  than  about  the  conspirators  who 
deliberately  caused  the  riots  by  mstigatinf.' 
breaks  thr'ou^fh  the  lines  held  by  the  police 
.is  well  as  the  Natic-nal  Gu.ird.  Unquestion- 
ably, many  of  the  police  were  incensed  by 
the  attack's  in.ide  t  pon  them  by  some  of  the 
demonstrators.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that 
several  innocent  individuals,  including  news- 
men, v.-ere  cauiiht  t;p  m  the  melee. 

It  would  be  enlightening  to  hear  what 
the  Chicago  police — ol  whom  more  than  50 
were  injured  by  the  ati.icks  on  them — have 
to  say  individually  before  any  committee 
that  may  be  convened  m  Chicago  to  investi- 
gate the"  riots.  The  nation  has  not  yet  heard 
both  Sides  of   the  =tory. 

IFrom  -he  Washlneton  iD.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Av.g.  31.  19681 

TV  Role  Criticized 

-By  Betty  Beale  I 

Chicago-  Mrs.  Katherine  Peden  of  Ken- 
tucky, a  member  of  the  Kerner  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders,  who  is  seeking  the  Senate 
seat  to  be  vacated  by  Thruston  B.  Morton,  is 
^trongiv  critical  of  the  television  media's  con- 
nection with  Wednesday  evening's  violence. 

Asked  what  ;ne  thought  of  the  charges  of 
brutality  :igain£t  the  police  during  the  pro- 
tests in  Grant  Park,  Mrs.  Peden  first  said: 
•  Remember  that  I  am  In  the  radio  business, 
and  no  one  will  f.ght  for  the  freedom  of  the 
j.iress  more  than  I  will. 

■'But  under  the  conditions,  I  must  say  self- 
imposed  restraint  of  the  press  should  be  the 
I  rder  of  the  day  here  in  Chicago. 

"I  have  been  trampled  as  a  member  of  this 
convention  by  fome  of  the  press  on  the  floor. 
Whether  seated  on  the  aisle  or  In  the  center. 
our  delegates  have  been  pushed,  shoved  and 
physically  hurt  by  the  TV  people."  Mrs.  Peden 
declared. 

SENATOR    CLEMENTS    HIT 

"I  was  hit  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
.Sen.  Earle  Clements  was  seated  on  the  aisle 
when  a  TV  man  pushed  his  way  through  to 
get  to  the  California  delegation  and  hit  Sen. 
Clements.  When  he  objected,  the  man  turned 


around  and  made  a  very  sharp  leniark  at  the 
senator.   It   infuriated   our   delegation. 

"The  TV  networks  expect  us  to  put  on  a 
show  tor  them,"  continued  the  :orthrii;ht 
feminine  candidats,  "If  there  had  been  a 
self-imposed  blackout  of  the  hippief  and 
the  ylpples'  activities,  the  troubles  we  have 
experienced  this  week  would  have  t^een  .ip- 
preciably  less." 

"The  Kerner  Coir.mission"  ;he  said, 
strongly  recommended  this  tame  restraint  on 
the  part  of  TV.  I  think  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  is  going  to  !  avc  to  take 
a  long  hard  look  at  how  the  1972  convention 
will  be  conducted — will  it  be  conducted  .;s  a 
nominating  process  or  will  it  be  staged  for 
the  benefit  of  TV  cameras?" 

Mr.-  Peden  declared;  "I  will  fight  for  the 
ireedoin  of  the  press  as  a  public  and  private 
citizen,  btit  us  a  private  citizen  and  member 
c:f  my  party,  I  \\ould  like  to  come  here  and 
nominate  the  candidate  of  my  party  m  a 
businesslike  atmosphere.  But  we  have  been 
:n  a  Human  lioliday  .amosphere. 

"TV  must  use  restraint  or  they  can  look  for 
lederal  controls." 

Asked  what  she  thought  of  the  police, 
Betty  Furness.  presidential  assistant  en  con- 
sumers' affairs  and  a  former  television  per- 
toiiaiity.  look  a  quite  different  tack. 

"I  don't  think  you  have  to  hit  them  on  the 
head,"  she  said.  "You  can  pick  them  up  with- 
out doing  th  it." 

Mrs.  India  Edwards,  special  assistant  to  the 
I'.ation^'.l  Democratic  chairman,  replied  to  the 
(icestion  with  .i  surprisingly  kind  word  lor 
a  much-attacked  man  at  this  convention. 
•D.cl;  D.iley  is  .i  wonderful  man  and  Ciil- 
c:ir;u  is  a  sjreat  city.  I  love  it."  he  said.  "But 
It  was  too  bad  we  had  to  hold  the  convention 
in  an  .irntcd  c:inip." 

R.M"-    IRRESPCiNSlnlLITY 

Mrs.  Mary  Keyserllng.  director  of  the 
women's  bureau  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, took  still  another  view  of  the  proceed- 
ina-,  in  the  streets. 

"I  think  the  one  thing  that  l:as  not  been 
talked  about  enough,"  she  taid,  "is  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  young  people  in  i.ct  re- 
specting the  democratic  processes.  I  believe 
in  our  'absolute  rlpht  to  say  everything  we 
think,  but  within  the  framework  of  the  law. 

"What  has  not  been  told  is  the  degree  of 
irresponsibility  of  too  many  of  thoie  young 
people.  I  think  they  invited  the  discipline  of 
the  law." 

It  is  apparent  that  not  everybody  here  is 
on  the  side  of  the  hippies  and  ylpples.  Mrs. 
Marvin  Watson,  wife  of  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral, said  their  room  was  on  the  front  of  the 
hot«l  and  she  could  hear  the  young  demon- 
strators shout  in  Grant  Park  when  --he  re- 
turned from  convention  hall  ..rour.d  10  p.m. 

"I  never  heard  such  language  in  my  entire 
life,"  she  said. 


[From  the  Washington   iD.C.i    Sunday  Star. 

Sept.  1,  1968] 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Picture 

(By   Betty   Beale) 

This  cclumnlst  has  Just  returned  from 
Chicago — unbloodled.  unpelted  and  even  r.n- 
brulsed.  thanks  to  the  Chicago  police. 

It  Is  time  one  member  of  the  media  gave 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  because  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know. 

Never  iias  a  law-enforcing  group  been  more 
sorely  tried.  They  received  both  bodily  injury 
and  unspeakably  vile  treatment  from  the 
hippies  In  Grant  Park.  Yet  never  at  any  time 
did  I  see  policemen  show  more  courtesy  than 
the  police  of  Chicago.  Courtesy,  of  course.  Is 
only  due  people  who  show  some  courtesy 
themselves. 

And  despite  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  they  had  to  maintain  order  they  man- 
aged to  prevent  fatal  catastrophe. 

We  heard  the  word  "over-reacted"  used  a 
lot  bv  commentators  last  week,  and  by  busy 


politicians    who    were    assuming    that    what 
they  had  been  told  was  correct. 

But  If  there  was  ever  an  over-reaction  to 
any  fact  ci  life  during  those  se\en  days  in 
Chicago,  it  was  the  over-reaction  of  the  media 
to  ..ny  elTort  whatsoever  to  stop  the  hippies 
irom  the  llagrant  civil  disorders  and  meir 
UisgustinfT  disturbances  of  the  peace 

Every  time  a  newsman  was  htnt.  the 
screams  of  protest  went  around  the  world, 
but  how  much  was  said  about  the  newsmen 
who  taunted  the  police  or  tried  to  get  action 
for  the  TV  cameras?  A  member  of  the  vice 
president's  coterie  heard  two  reporters  having 
a  great  laugii  in  the  Colfee  Shoj)  of  the  Con- 
rad Hilton  about  how  tiiey  agiuited  in  Grant 
Park  until  tlie  police  tt..ried  jntshing  them 
ar'^'.md. 

Wyoming  hen.  ..n.d  Mrs  G.Ue  McGee  and 
their  two  grown  children  walked  over  to  tlie 
park  to  oee  for  them.'.ehes  wh.it  was  going 
on  tind  they  arrived  when  the  cliansino;  ol 
the  National  Guard  troops  was  taking  place 
Walking  through  a  gang  of  hippies  they 
saw  two  girls,  une  playing  the  llute.  Then 
they  saw  a  TV  camera  team  lead  the  girls 
over  to  the  exact  place  by  the  troops  wliere 
they  wanted  them  to  stand  And  when  tlieir 
camera  stirted  to  roll,  the  girl  cried,  "Don't 
beat  mel  Don't  beat  me!"  It  ukes  no  imagi- 
nation to  figure  how  this  contrived  scene 
would  look  on  the  screens  in  millions  of 
American  homes. 

In  the  convention  hall  Mr.  McGee  said  a 
youth  of  about  15  ^at  in  front  of  them  and 
clapped  hard  at  everything  said  that  he  liked 
and  shouted  four-letter  words  at  everything 
he  didn't  Ukc.  Instead  of  just  grabbing  him 
and  removing  him.  us  the  police  would  have 
aone  in  most  civilized  places,  the  Cliicago 
police  asked  him  first  to  stop  it.  But  he  paid 
no  attention  to  them  so  "they  had  to  take 
him  out,"  said  Mrs,  McGee. 

The  cameras  probably  caught  the  big 
policemen  bodily  forcing  the  mere  youtli 
to  leave,  giving  the  television  viewer  the  idea 
he  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  such 
reaction. 

And  what,  by  the  way,  has  happened  to  the 
news  media  that  provocation  Is  left  out  of. 
or  jilayed  down  in.  story  after  story?  Most 
announcements  or  headlines  told  what  the 
police  did  to  the  hippies  but  left  out  or 
skimmed  ,ovFr  what  the  hippies  did  to  the 
public  or  police. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouyc  ol  Hawaii.  V.'i  rid  V.'nr  II 
hero  and  Democratic  keynoter,  said  the  hip- 
pies were  throwinir  plastic  bags  of  luiman 
excrement  at  the  police  and  guards  in  Grant 
Park.  They  were  also  throwing  rubber  balls 
stuck  with  long  nails  aimed  lor  the  eyes. 

How  would  those  commentators  who 
thought  the  police  "over-reacted"  have  be- 
haved if  those  things  had  happened  to  them? 
For  three  straight  minutes  late  Tuesday 
night,  or  rather  early  Wednesday  morning. 
3.000  hippies  .=  houted  :n  unison,  directed  by 
a  leader"  an  obscene  curse  at  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  They  were  either  cursing 
the  police  in  the  same  way  or  calling  them 
pigs.  And  I  used  to  think  that  insultmt,'  an 
officer  was  aeainst  the  law! 

Why  was  an  elertrojilc  amplifier  allowed  to 
remain  m  the  park  all  day  and  niq:ht  where 
obscenities  were  shouted  until  4  a  m,.  I  asked 
a  police  officer?  There  was  a  city  ordinance 
aga:nst  such  use.  he  said,  but  if  they  arrested 
those  using  It  they  would  only  be  fined  and 
somebody  might  be  killed  m  the  process.  If 
this  wasn't  underacting,  what  is? 

Mayor  Daley  was  const:mtly  referred  to  on 
the  air  in  slurring  accents  as  the  boss  of 
Chicago.  He  may  be,  and  he  is  responsible. 
no  doubt,  for  some  bad  as  well  as  some  sood. 
But  Chicago  is  only  one  city. 

Two  fanious  TV  commentators  were  bossing 
the  presentation  of  slanted  news  that  affected 
the  nilnds  o*'  millions  of  .Americans  in  hun- 
dreds of  cities.  .*s  Liz  Carpenter  said  at  the 
women's  luncheon  Thursday,  In  all  the  talk 
of  brtitalitv  there  had  not  been  "one  word 
aiKiut  the  TV  network  bruutlity— the  com- 
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mentator  clubbing'   of  '-he  mayor 

When  Uie  m^yor  r*lls  W'  do  what  Uie  ma- 
jority of  the  p^>ple  in  Chicago  want  Ihey  can 
at  leait  v.te  him  out  But  no  vot«  can  stop 
rhe  boeslsm  if  '-he  alrwiivs  where  edlt-^rlallz- 
ln«  has  been  3ubetUut«cl  dKaln  and  .iKaln  for 
st7al»?ht  reporting  One  NBC  commentator 
vlrtuallv  camp<iigned  for  Teddy  Kennedy 
throughout  Tuesd.iy  evening 

In  the  paj!t  I  have  been  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fourth  Est*»t«  but  after  this  past 
week  I  feel  a  burning  inw:ird  sh.uiie  In  my 
mind  freedom  of  the  presa  has  always  been 
neceseary  to  llber'v  The  Bible  slates  It  most 
beautifully  Ye  shall  Icnuw  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  -shall  make  you  free  ' 

But  how  much  truth,  and  how  much  biased 
opinion  are  the  people  md  eepeclally  the 
youth  of  America,  getting"' 

A  clean  well-combed  pretty  young  girl  for 
Sen  McCarthy  w.ia  -ne  of  live  of  us  who 
shared  a  taxi  to  OHare  Airport  Friday  and 
the  conversation  turnefl  to  what  the  hippies 
had  done  t.  convert  the  serious  business  of 
nominating  a  precidentlal  candidate  into  a 
circus  of  vulgarity 

Unbelievably  she  stood  up  tor  the  right  of 
the  Grant  Park  crowd  to  curse  the  President 
in  f-^mr-Ietter  words  She  had  no  respect  for 
the  highest  office  of  our  land 

When  one  of  the  men  blamed  Tom  Hayden 
r  .r  leading  the  youth  to  such  actions,  she 
said  Tom  was  all  right,  he  was  a  friend  of 
hers. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  Haydens  record  but 
the  fact  that  this  young  woman  supported 
him  and  his  underuklng  Indicated  the  truth 
had  not  reached  her  as  it  is  not  reaching  mil- 
lions of  young  people 

Miiybe  the  metUa  had  hp"er  <%slc  itself  why 


FEDERAL  GRANT  FOR  CHICAGO 
STREET  GANGS 

Mr  McCLELLAN  Mr  President,  on 
Thursday,  September  5.  the  Senate 
Permaneit  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions will  resume  its  hearings  relatiniz  to 
a  Federal  ijrant  of  almost  $1  million 
made  bv  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  the  benefit  of  two  Chicat^o 
street  gangs.  We  will  hear  significant 
testimony  and  will  examine  documen- 
tary evidence  which  is  expected  to  dis- 
close extensive  fraud  and  many  in- 
stances of  forgery  m  the  admmistrative 
records  and  financial  transactions  of  the 
OEO-funded  manpower  training  pro- 
gram for  the  trangs 

The  subcommittee  also  will  hear  testi- 
mony from  officials  of  the  OEO  about 
allegations  of  inadequacies  and  impro- 
prieties in  Federal  control,  administra- 
tion, and  supervision  of  the  program 

In  June  and  July  of  this  year,  the  sub- 
committee held  extensive  hearings  relat- 
ing to  the  grant  and  to  the  activities  of 
the  two  street  gangs — the  Blackstone 
Rangers  and  the  Disciples  We  heard 
startling  testimony  which  indicated  that 
a  principal  purpose  of  the  grant  was  to 
end  the  armed  warfare  between  the  two 
eangs  and  to  buy  peace  on  the  streets  of 
Chicago  although  the  announced  pur- 
pose of  the  program  was  to  furnish  edu- 
cation and  iob  training  to  young  gang 
members  We  also  received  considerable 
evidence  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers,  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chicago,  part  of  which 
was  rented  with  Federal  funds  as  a  pro- 
gram training  center,  was  used  to  >tore 
the  weapons  and  narcotics  of  the  Black- 
stone Rangers  and  for  other  illicit  pur- 
puses  Several  witnesses  testified  that  the 


pastor  of  the  church  knew  about  and 
condoned  the  illegal  activities  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  He  and  one  of  his 
assistantii,  in  sworn  testimony,  denied 
the  charges  made  against  them  by  other 
witnesses 

Mr   President,  the  Chicago  Tribune  in 
It*  issue  of  August  2r,    iy68,  published  an 
article  bv  Chester  Manly  entitled    Testi- 
mony Mars  Pastor's  Image. '  which  sum- 
marizes much   of   the   transcript   of   our 
hearings  which  related  to  the  Blackstone  ,' 
Ranters    and    their     iegal    counselor," 
Pastor   John   Frv   of    the   First   Presby- 
terian Church  of  Chicago    Most  of  the 
information    reported    m   the   article   is 
taken  from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  in 
our  hearings,  and  I  believe  that  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  general  public,  who 
have    been   seriously    concerned    by    the 
charges  of  violence  and  crime,  including 
extortion,  intimidation  of  witnesses,  and 
murder,    which    were    disclosed    m    our 
hearings,  will  tind  this  Chicago  Tribune 
article    substantially    factual    and    most 
informative   Therefore,  Mr    President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  m  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  inv  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER,  Without 
objection,  It  is  .so  ordered. 

.See  exhibit  1  '  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr,  Mi-CLELLAN  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  McCLELLAN  In  my  view,  this 
article  contributes  to  public  understand- 
ing of  some  of  the  issues  in  the  subcom- 
mitt^'es  inquiry,  notably  in  the  matter  of 
contradictoiT  testimony  by  witnesses  in 
the  hearings.  In  his  account,  Mr,  Manly 
poses  directly  for  his  readers  the  ques- 
tion of  perjur>-  in  .sworn  testimony  be- 
fore the  subcommittee. 

As  members  of  the  subcommittee 
stated  repeat<?dly  during  the  hearings, 
some  witnesses  were  lying.  Mr.  President, 
swiftly  upon  completion  of  our  hearings, 
the  subcommittee  will  furnish  the  com- 
plete transcript  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  wUl  ask  that  it  be  carefully 
examined  and  an  investigation  made  to 
determine  whether  perjury  was  commit- 
ted. F\irther,  the  subcommittee  will  fur- 
msh  to  the  Justice  Department  the  evi- 
dence it  has  obtained  of  extensive  for- 
gery and  fraud  in  the  manpower  train- 
ing program  and  will  ask  that  action  be 
taken  promptly  to  prosecute  those  guilty 
of  perjury  and  of  defrauding  the  US. 
Government 

Mr  President,  I  was  gratified  to  iiear 
on  television  this  morning  that  the  ad- 
muiistrator  of  this  program,  in  a  letter 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, has  declared  that  the  program  will 
not  be  renewed  and  that  the  pending  ap- 
plication for  funds  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram will  be  denied. 

Exhibit  1 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Aug.  25.   1968| 

Testimony  Mars  Pastors  Image 

.By  Chesly  Manly* 

When  the  Senate  permanent  Investigations 

subcomnuttee  resumes  its  hearings  on  Sept   4 

in  V^'ashingtun.  the  Rev    John  R    Fry    pastor 

of  Chicago  s  First  Presbyterian  church,  will 


confront  new  witnesses  and  additional  accu- 
sations that  he  has  londnned.  aided,  anri 
abetted  crlnunal  activity  bv  the  Bliukstoii.' 
Hangers  gang,  which  Is  headquartered  in  lu- 
chiirch  at  6400  Klmbark  av. 

In  the  lace  of  massive  testimony  against 
him  already  adduced  by  the  Senate  investl- 
Kators.  the'  militant  minister  still  professe'^ 
innocence  He  inslst.s  that  his  accusers  .ire 
;iarB  and  that  he  Is  the  victim  of  a  conspir- 
acy on  the  part  of  Mayor  Ualey.  the  Chlcag. 
police  department  .md  the  whole  '  wl.lt^ 
racist'    establishment  U.>  destroy  him 

When  he  .ippeared  before  the  subcommit- 
tee in  June,  Krv  recommended  contlnuatloi^ 
of  a  so-called'  education  and  inanpov..- 
training  program  (or  members  of  the  Black- 
stone Rangers  and  a  rival  street  gang.  (I.. 
Devils  Di.-.clples,  which  was  administered  li 
the  gang  members  themselves  under  tl.. 
terms  of  a  J927  341  grant  from  the  federn 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  The  Wood- 
;.iw,n  Organization 

."Vfter     hearing     testimony     that    he    had 
knowledge  of  j{uns,   amm'inltion    explosive- 
narcotics,     pot"  smoking,  and  .sex  parties  ; 
his   church,    that    he    transmitted   a   murd.-r 
order  from  one  gang  leader  to  another:  th.i 
he  was  Involved  in  efforts  to  change  the  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  m  a  murder  case  or  u-e- 
ihem   out   of    town;    and    that    he   suggestec 
riots   In   the   Loop,   molotov   c<;cktall   attack.-, 
on  jxiUce  cars   .md  extortion  of  business  mci. 
Fry  was  asked  whether  he  would  recommei; 
anv  of  the  Ranger  gang  leaders  for  super;  i 
cry  positions  in  tiie  federally-financed  "edu- 
calion"  program. 

He    said     he     would     recommend     Etige;., 
Hairston  and  Jeff  Fort  immediately   Halrstoi 
president  of  the  Ranger."^   and  Fort,  vice  prr-- 
ident,  both  were  ..rrested  on  murder  charci 
while  thev  were  on  the  payroll  of  the  Wono- 
lawn    project    in    1967     Fort,    employed    as    . 
center   chief    at    *6.000   a   year,    was   arrest. 
Oct     21     1967,    and    the   murder   charge   -.v 
dropped    on    March   25,    1968.    Hairston     wl; 
was  emploved  .i-s  an  .i.ssistant  project  direct 
at    *6.500    a   vear.    was   arrested   on   Sept.   Ji 
1967,  and  has  been  convicted  and  ?entence<: 
to  5  to  15  vears  in  prison  for  ordering  14  ai.  . 
15-year-old    boys    to    commit    mtirder     Bot: 
Hairston  and  Fort  h.id  long  criminal  record 
before   their  emplovmcnt  on  the  Woodlawi 
project 

Forts    intelligence    quotient    |IQ1    range., 
from  48  to  .=>8  in  four  separate  official  test 
and   most  of   the   other  supervisors   and   it  ■ 
structors       were       functionally       llllteran 
Twenty-one  of   the   top   Blackstone   Ranger 
held   Jobs   ^\s   .idminlstrators,   instructors, 
■community    workers."    while    Hairston    at. 
Port    were    emploved    concurrently    by    Fry 
church  and  were  paid  $100  a  week  from  ;• 

•  teen  education"  fund.  According  to  Pry 
testimony,  about  $25,000  from  this  fund  w. 
spent  on  lawyers'  fees  and  more  than  'J" 
bonds  for  gangsters  iiccused  of  murder,  rap. 
armed  robbery,  narcotics  dealing,  and  var; 
ous    other    felonies. 

Trainees  In  the  Woodlawn  project  wer 
paid  *45  a  week,  plus  $6  for  each  dependei. 
anc"  »3  for  travel  expenses — up  to  a  max.- 
mum  of  $58 — but  they  had  to  kick  back  - 
each  biweekly  payday  to  the  gang  leader 
and  this  was  raised  to  $25  after  Halrst^ 
went  to  jail  .\bout  200  boys  of  compuls(  r 
school  attendance  age  were  forced  by  •! 
Rangers  to  drop  out  of  the  Wadswor' 
school  and  enroll  In  the  Woodlawn  prograi: 

•  SPIRITIAL    LEADER'      >F    RANGERS    COSTfMED    : 
MINISTER'S    ROBE 

Paul     Martin.     seU-proclalmed     •'splrltu 
leader"  of  the  Rangers,  who  Is  called  "Cra. 
Paul."  wrapped  hiniself  in  one  of  Fry's  lor.j 
black    robes    and    essayed    the    role    of 
African  wizard 

The  Tribune  sought  to  Interview  Fry  v.  r :. 
the  aid  of  a  tape  recorder  to  assure  absoUre 
accuracy.  He  indicated  acceptance  of  \-.f 
offer  and  t^ald  he  would  call  back  to  suggi -' 
a  time  and  place  for  the  Interview.  Seven, 
hours    later,    however,    his    lawyer.    William 


W  Bracket t  telephoned  to  say  there  wovild 
be  no  interview,  Altho  Fry  had  been  ques- 
tioned exhaustively  by  the  senators,  this 
was  tiefore  he  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
and  reflect  \ipon  the  voluminous  record  of 
the  hearings,  and  it  was  suggeeted  by  the 
Tribune  reporter  that  lie  might  wish  to 
change  some  of  his  testimony.  His  lawyer, 
however,  said  the  minister's  position  was  un- 
changed. 

Besides  the  possibility  of  changing  previ- 
ous testimony,  many  other  questions  would 
be  relevant  .ind  doubtless  will  be  asked  If 
Frv  faces  the  .senators  again.  Pry  has  de- 
manded a  He  detector  test  for  his  principal 
■iccuser,  George  Rose,  former  No.  3  man  In 
the  Blackstone  Rangers.  Would  the  minister 
himself  take  a  lie  detector  test?  His  lawyer 
has  stibmitted  to  the  subcommittee  a  psy- 
chiatric report  on  Mrs.  Annabelle  Martin, 
mother  if  eight  Ranger  gang  members,  who 
corroborated  Rose's  testimony.  The  minis- 
ter's own  emotional  and  mental  health  was 
impunged  by  Rose,  whom  he  formerly 
trusted  Would  lie  submit  to  a  psychiatric 
examination  or  does  he  claim  for  himself 
privileges  and  immunities  which  he  does  not 
accord  to  Mrs,  Martin? 

Anotlicr  cuie.srlon  Is  whether  Pry  Is  afraid 
he  v^'ould  be  killed  If  he  repudiated  the 
Rangers.  Still  another  Is  whether  he  has 
any  lear  that  he  will  be  Indicted  for  perjury, 
for  the  subcommittee  has  submitted  the 
record  of  its  hearings  to  the  Justice  depart- 
ment. 

fRY       DENIES       IHAT       MILITANTS       CARMICHAEL, 
BROWN    VISITED 

Pry  lias  denied  Rose's  testimony  that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  and  H.  Rap  Brown,  black 
power  mllUams  ana  proponents  of  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  cities,  had  visited  lilm  In  his 
church  Respon.sible  law  enforcement  officers 
contend  that  Rose  Is  right  and  that  Fry  has 
kept  in  touch  with  black  power  revolution- 
aries ever  .since  he  came  to  his  church  In 
1965  They  .>-ay  the  Rev.  Albert  B.  Cleague  Jr. 
of  Detroit.  Ron  Karenga.  a  veteran  of  the 
Watts  riots  in  Los  Angeles,  and  black  mili- 
tants from  Newark  and  other  riot-scarred 
cities  stayed  at  the  'Windermere  hotel  while 
attending  a  secret  three  or  four-day  strategy 
conference  in  Fry's  church  last  fall. 

Chicago  police  ascribe  to  FYy  a  large  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  for  the  threats  of  vio- 
lence and  tension  which  required  Mayor 
Daley.  Gov.  .Shapiro,  and  federal  officials  to 
mobilize  massive  sectirity  forces  to  preserve 
order  during  the  Democratic  national  con- 
vention. 

One  of  the  minister's  most  Incendiary  con- 
tributions, which  appeared  In  Christianity 
and  Crisis  on  April  15,  1968,  was  titled  "Mayor 
Daley  and  Chicago's  Blacks"  and  subtitled 
The  Great  Chicago  Fire  of  1968?"  In  this 
article  Fry  denounced  Mayor  Daley  as  an  "ar- 
rogant and  high-handed  man  who  seems 
dedicated  to  breaking  the  black  community." 
and  said  the  Chicago  police  "have  been  acting 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  Insurrection  ob- 
llgatorv  for  honorable  men." 

"The  black  community,"  Pry  wrote,  "sees 
clearly  that  Daley's  enormous  national  pres- 
tige is  composed  of  his  ability  to  deliver  votes. 
If  black  people  can  contribute  to  wreck- 
ing the  convention,  they  see  they  can  partlal- 
Iv  wreck  Daley's  national  prestige.  This  Is 
their  only  remaining  avenue  of  communica- 
tion Perhaps  then  he  will  listen." 

In  the  records  of  the  subcommittee  is  a 
letter  from  Miss  Mae  Korb,  of  Burr  Oak. 
Kans.,  who  wTote  to  the  Chicago  superintend- 
ent of  police  on  June  26  as  follows: 

•  I  am  a  student  at  Hastings  college,  Hast- 
ings. Nebr.  Rev.  John  Pry  was  on  our  campus 
last  spring,  recruiting  college  students  'to 
burn  Chicago  down  next  summer." 

He  alleged  police  brutality  In  Chicago. 
Said  the  police  chased  an  Innocent  Negro  man 
into  his  home  where  he  hid  In  a  narrow  closet 
with  both  hands  up.  The  police  opened  the 
closet  door  and  shot  the  Negro  six  times. 


"Hastings  college  l.s  a  Presbyterian  college 
Rev.  John  Pry  appeared  here  with  Ernie 
Chambers  from  Omaha  Mr.  Chambers  is  a 
Negro  radical.  They  told  white  girl  students, 
■We  will  kill  people  like  you  and  then  there 
will  be  no  Negro  problem.'  " 

Rose's  testimony  against  Fry  is  expected 
to  be  corroborated  by  another  member  of  the 
Blackstone  Rangers  when  the  subcommittee 
resumes  Its  hearings  This  man,  now  in  the 
county  Jail,  has  told  lederal  investigators 
about' an  alleged  plot  by  Jeff  Fort  and  other 
Blackstone  Ranger  leaders  to  assassinate  Vice 
President  Humphrey  and  Sen.  Eugene  J,  Mc- 
Carthy, candidates  for  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential nomination  Responsible  officers  say 
he  has  passed  three  lie  detector  tests. 

Negroes  who  have  had  long  talks  with  Pry 
say  his  self-ldentlficatlon  with  them  seems 
obsessive — that  he  apparently  regards  him- 
self as  a  "White  black  man"  In  a  sermon  to 
his  mixed  congregation  after  his  return  from 
the  Senate  hearings,  he  used  sucli  .street  t^ang 
expressions  as  '■black  cat,"  "honkle  preach- 
er," and  "Dig?"  In  other  .sermons  and  con- 
tributions to  church  jotirnals  he  i.s  zealous, 
intemperate,  and  inflexibly  self-righteous  In 
scourging  both  of  church  and  state  He  seems 
to  regard  himself  as  a  Ijlack  ni:in'K  Savonarola 
with  a  mission  in  life  to  avenge  the  black 
people  and  atone  for  the  .-ins  of  the  v^hites 
against  the  blacks. 

In  a  keynote  address  .-.x  a  conference  on 
evangelism  preceding  the  ISOth  Iresbyterlan 
general  assembly  in  Minneapolis,  on  May  15. 
Pry  accused  both  white  .America  and  the 
church  of  condoning  "monstrous  crimes" 
against  Negroes,  such  as  murders,  beatings, 
rape,  exploitation,  savagery,  .md  mciilculable 
brutalities,"  During  the  Chicago  riots  last 
April,  he  said,  "the  church  was  not  identi- 
fied at  all  with  the  black  poor  and  their 
momentary  incendiarism  but  with  white 
power  and  its  regular,  matter-of-course  in- 
cendiarism, which  it  calls  law  and  order  " 

The  colored  people  of  the  nation,  he  said. 
are  sitting  In  the  Judgment  seat.  He  said  he 
did  not  know  "how  many  white  Americans 
would  be  stripped  of  their  positions,  how 
many  elegant  housewives  would  be  forced  to 
clean  their  maids'  toilets,  how  many  tycoons 
would  be  sentenced  to  Jail  for  299  years,  how 
many  church  buildings  ■would  be  burned  to 
the  ground.  ..." 

Many  clergymen,  lay  churchmen,  .md 
others  who  are  active  in  civic  affairs  and 
social  work,  both  locally  and  nationally,  have 
expressed  confidence  in  Fry  and  the  activities 
of  his  church.  The  Presbytery  of  Chicago, 
representing  144  United  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations in  the  Chicago  area,  adopted  a  reso- 
lution affirming  its  support  of  Fry's  "creative 
and  courageous  approach  to  extremely  diffi- 
cult urban  problems^'  and  sent  a  telegram  to 
the  Senate  subcommittee  protesting  that  the 
minister's  character  had  been  "repeatedly 
and  viciously  maligned." 

PRESBYTERY    IS    ASKED    TO    RUN    ITS    OWN    PROBE 
OF    CHARGES 

Fry's  church  has  requested  the  Chicago 
presbytery  to  conduct  its  own  investigation 
and  the  Rev.  Donald  E.  Zimmerman,  execu- 
tive of  the  presbytery,  has  indicated  that 
this  will  be  done.  Zimmerman,  however,  had 
prejudged  the  case  without  waiting  for  all 
the  evidence  when  Fry's  church  requested  an 
inquiry  to  clear  its  name.  The  Chicago  pres- 
bytery came  to  Fry's  defense  on  the  basis  of 
a  report  by  Zimmerman,  who  said  it  was  "a 
matter  of  some  shock  to  me  ;is  an  American 
to  observe  the  procedures  which  prevailed 
in  the  committee  room," 

The  subcommittee,  Zimmerman  said,  "is 
debaung  a  rather  fundamental  issue  in 
Presbyterlanlsm,  in  all  of  Protestantism,  in 
all  of  Christtanity,"  He  said  it  appeared  that 
"the  line  of  attack  ...  is  not  so  much 
John  Fry  but  it  Is  the  church  .  .  .  the 
church's  right  to  engage  in  programs  of  her 
own  determination  and  choosing." 

Presbyterian    Life,    official    organ    of    the 


United  Presbyterian  church,  reported  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  church  leaders  in  other 
cities  that  'United  Pre.sbyterians.  out  of  dis- 
may at  hearing  .iiid  seeing  one  of  their  num- 
ber under  attack,"  will  be  reluctant  to  sup- 
port additional  progranis  of  the  Woodlawn 
type. 

The  Senate  Investigation  also  caused  dis- 
may in  the  Oiflce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  rejected  Fry's  recommend.ition  and 
refused  to  renew  the  Woodlawn  program 
v^^hen  it  expired  on  July  1.  OEO  officials  had 
expressed  hope  that  the  project  would  become 
a  national  example  for  the  guidance  of  other 
cities  in  their  treatment  of  gangs.  As  early 
as  Oct  26,  1967,  however.  Donald  K,  Hess, 
associate  director  of  the  OEO's  community 
action  program  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Arthur  M.  Brazier,  president  of  Tlie  Wood- 
lawn Organization,  expressing  alarm  about 
"repwrted  shootings,  violence,  and  general 
crime  in  the  greater  Woodlawn  area." 

In  January,  1968,  James  H,^,utsma,  then  a 
member  of  the  jxilice  dep.irtment's  gang  in- 
telligence unit  I  now  deputy  warden  i.  f  the 
Cook  county  Jaii|.  spent  most  of  a  day  sho^w- 
ing  evidence  uf  triminal  .ictlvity  on  the  p.iTt 
of  the  gang  leaders  in  the  Woodlawn  ijro- 
gram  to  Marvin  Fulmer.  an  OEO  investigator 
from  Washington  When  Houtsma  asked  what 
would  be  done,  Fulmer  replied  that  tus  long 
as  he  worked  for  the  OEO  he  would  do  noth- 
ing to  embarrass  Sargent  Shriver.  the  agen- 
cy's director  at  that  time 

In  a  letter  to  Presbyterian  Life.  Marshal 
L.  Scott,  dean  of  the  Presbytfri.in  Institute  of 
Industrial  Relations,  Chicago,  conceded  that 
Sen  Karl  E,  Mundt  iR  ,  SD.i  and  .Sen  Carl 
T  Curtis  (R  .  Neb,),  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, were  not  ■intentionally  dishon- 
est .'■  but  said  "there  can  be  iin  defense"  of 
the  behavior  of  Chairman  John  L.  McClel- 
l.in  iD  .  Ark  i.  The  transcript  of  the  hearings 
indicates,  liowever,  that  Senators  Mundt  and 
Curtis  were  no  more  symji-ithetic  than  Chair- 
man McClellan  m  their  interrogation  of  Fry 
All  three  ^nators  resented  the  accusation 
that  Fry  had  been  maligned  Sen,  Curtis,  a 
Presbyterian  himself,  said  tij  Zirnmerm.m . 
I  am  as  concerned  about  the  Presbyleri.m 
church  as  you  i;re  I  want  to  know  whetiier 
or  not  any  of  you  have  ever  investigated  Rev. 
Fry's  association  with  Eugene  Hairston.  I 
want  to  know  if  you  know  what  you  are 
talking  :-bout  Have  vi.'Vt  ever  investigated 
anybody?  Have  you  investigated  Rev,  Fry'.>; 
association  -vvita  Jeff  Forf  Have  you  ii.vesti- 
gated  the  oilier  details  of  what  Mrs.  Martin 
said?" 

Sen  Curtis  remarked  that  Fry  seemed  to 
represent  lilmself  as  a  champion  (f  black 
people  and  to  impute  r.icial  prejudice  to  his 
accusers.  Then  he  noted  that  Winston  Moore, 
■w.arden  of  the  Cook  County  jail.  Commander 
W'lUiam  Griffin  of  the  3rd  police  district,  Lt. 
Edward  Buckney,  chief  of  the  gang  intelli- 
gence unit.  George  Rose,  and  Mrs  Martin  all 
.-.re  Negroes  and  all  were  w,-ltnesses  against 
Fry  and  the  activities  of  the  gang  in  his 
church. 

IF    FOUND    GUILTY.    FRY     'SHOULD    GO    TO    JAIL." 
SAYS    SENATOR    MUNDT 

'Conceivably — and  I  underline  conceiv- 
ably— you  could  be  correct,  that  the  mayor 
of  Chicago  and  a  portion  of  his  police  force 
are  spending  a  lot  of  money  to  do  you  in," 
Sen,  Mundt  said,  "I  would  doubt  that  very 
much  ■' 

Son.  McClellan  cited  the  criminal  records 
of  sonie  of  t.ie  gang  leaders  .ind  .isked  Fry 
whether  lie  would  employ  people  like  this 
to  teach  the  youth  m  the  community." 

■  My  answer."  Fry  said,  "is  that  their  crim- 
inal record  -aould  not  deter  our  intention 
to  provide  maximum  help." 
Sen.  Mundt  then  told  Fry: 
"To  say  that  you  v,-ant  to  help  somebody 
who  has  a  record  as  a  habitual  criminal  by 
giving  him  a  job.  vocational  training,  or  ap- 
prenticeship, is  one  thing.  But  to  put  him 
up  as  a  moral  guide  to  other  children — if  that 
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Is  A     i-   .Liu  are  doing.  I  would  say  WoodUwn 
h,t.-.  ^>e     me  a  cesspool  of  criminality. 
I^"er  Sen    Muiidt  said 
■  We    haven't,   maligned    anybody.    I   don't 
know  whether  Rev    Fry  :*  guilty  or  Innocent 
Cert.ilnly  If  he  Is  guilty  of  10  per  cent  of  the 
charges  made  «gainst  him.  he  should  be  de- 
frocked and  punist.ed   If  he  :s  completely  In- 
nocent    the    people   who   have    brought    this 
evidence  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  perjury 
and  put  In  Jail    ...  If  It  Ls  found  that  he  is 
guilty,  he  jhould  not  only  be  defrocked;  he 
s.nfiuld  go  to  Jail  ■■ 

Senators  emphasized  thruout  the  hearings 
that  Roses  testimony  was  corroborated  by 
other  evidence  Robert  L  Plerson,  an  investi- 
gator for  the  state's  attorneys  office,  told  the 
subcommittee; 

"Information  has  been  obtained  by  our 
office  that  improper  activities  have  taken 
place  :n  the  church,  namely  that  narcotlca 
had  been  in  the  church,  and  also  various 
we.ipons.  including  automatic  weapons.  This 
infirmation  was  supplied  to  us  by  George 
Rose  .  .  Since  that  time  we  have  obuined 
the  same  information  from  a  number  of 
other  sources  The  people  who  have  given  us 
ttus  Information  also  hold  high  positions  In 
tlie  R»ugers  They  talked  to  us  for  various 
reasons,  ranging  from  fear  to  Just  plain  want- 
ing to  get  out  of  the  Ranger  organization. 

The  Blackstcne  Rangers  are  deeply  In- 
volved In  narcotics  ■'  .  .  .  The  information 
supplied  by  George  Rose  tying  the  Rangers 
into  narcotics  has  been  corroborated  by 
various  other  sources  who  are  highly  reliable 
Informants.  For  their  protection."  their 
names  cannot  be  disclosed 

When  Plerson  was  asked  whether  Rose's 
testimony  was  corroborated  by  several  ad- 
ditional informants  or  quite  a  few,"  he  re- 
plied: "Quite  a  few." 

Rose  broke  with  the  Rangers  and  gave  evi- 
dence to  police  and  state's  attorney's  In- 
vestigators last  February,  when  there  was  a 
"hit  order"  out  for  his  murder.  He  gave  ex- 
tensive information  about  the  Rangers  in  a 
six-hour  ttipe-recorded  st-itement.  which  was 
found  to  lie  fully  reliable  as  far  as  the  in- 
vestigators could  determine.  According  to 
testimony  oy  Rose.  Mrs.  Martin,  and  various 
Informants  Halrston  Issued  the  hit  order 
beeatise  he  believed  Rose  h.id  double-crossed 
him. 

Ri'se  said  he  went  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  m  response  to  a  call  and  found  Fry, 
Charles  LaPaglla.  and  Anne  Schwalbach  In 
the  minister's  office  LaPaglia.  who  was  ac- 
cused by  Rose  and  other  witnesses  of  gun- 
running  and  traffic  :n  narcotics,  Is  Pry's 
youth  counselor  and  the  woman  Is  described 
as  a  counselor  of  girls.  Rose  said  she  was 
having  sexual  relations  with  JeS  Port.  Fry  s 
protege,  while  her  main  lover,  Halrston.  was 
in  Jail. 

•  They  told  me  that  they  had  gone  to  see 
Eugene  Halrston  and  he  wanted  me  to  take 
Straughter  out.'  Rose  testified,  i  Robert  Lee 
Straughter  was  a  runner  for  Lafayette  Watts. 
a  narcotics  dealer  who  was  paying  protection 
mo!'.ev  to  the  Riingers  Straughter  was  mur- 
dered m  November  1967.  apparently  because 
he  had  failed  to  turn  over  money  to  the 
Rangers.  1 

Rose  continued : 

"I  told  Rev  Fry.  Look.  X  am  not  going  to 
do  It,  because  I  told  him  I  Halrston  I  In  the 
first  place  not  to  get  involved  In  narcotics, 
hard   narcotics.    ,  A  couple  of  days  later. 

Straughter   came   up  dead    I  think   he   was 
shot  five  or  six  times." 

H.MBSTO.N   POI.VTS  our  THREE  MEN    ORDERS 
THEM  KILLED 

Leo  McClure.  another  runner  for  Watts, 
was  killed  in  a  car  with  two  other  men  who 
were  wounded  One  of  the  wounded  men. 
Durocher  'Duke)  Berrlan.  was  the  Intended 
victim  He  was  ordered  killed  by  Hairst<.'n. 
apparently  because  he  had  failed  to  keep 
Du'slde  dope  peddlers  out  of  the  territory  re- 
ocr\(.'i-l  f.ir  Waf.s    Halrston  pointed  out  a  car 


with  three  men  in  st  and  'old  Marvin  Mar- 
tin. 15.  Sanders  Martin.  14,  and  Dennis  Jack- 
son, 14,  to  "hit"  the  men  Dennis  Jackson 
did  the  shooting  and  the  Martin  boys  tes- 
tified for  the  state,  convicting  Halrston  The 
Rangers  use  Juveniles  to  do  their  killing  be- 
cause tKjys  under  17  dont  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary Under  Illinois  law.  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  youth  commission  and  soon  relea.sed 

Mrs  Martin  testified  that  she  asked  Fry 
to  call  a  lawyer  name*  Howard  Thomas  for 
her  sons,  that  Fry  could  not  reach  Thomas, 
and  that  he  called  two  other  lawyers  When 
Fry  denied  that  Mrs  Martin  had  asked  him 
to  call  Thomas.  Mrs  Martin  said: 

■  Rev  Pry,  when  you  was  doing  this  you 
was  telling  me.  They  got  the  Bull.  I  got  to 
get  the  Bull  out  They  got  the  Bull'"  [Bull 
is  Hairston'i  nickname  1 

Mrs.  Martin  said  the  lawyers  Fry  obtained 
for  her  told  her  she  should  get  her  boys  out 
of  town  or  they  would  be  killed.  "The  lawyers 
w»-re  Rev  Fry's  lawyers.'  she  said  "They 
VI  an  ted  to  stick  my  kids  and  get  Bull  out, 
They  wa.sn't  interested  in  me  They  was  in- 
terested lu  Bull  " 

Mrs.  Martin  testified  that  Mae  Rose  Shel- 
ton  and  "a  white  guy  named  Felton"  tfjld  her 
she  would  be  "provided  with  money"  if  her 
boys  would  testify  that  "Crazy  Paul "  Martin 
did  the  shixjting.  She  said  they  told  her  they 
were  speakln*;  for  Fry  Mae  Rose  Shelton  Is 
one  of  the  ruling  elders  of  Fry's  church. 

Mr.  BYRD  ut  Virginia  Mr  President, 
first  I  tvlsli  to  coir.mend  the  distinguiiihed 
senior  Si-natur  f;um  Arkan.sas  for  the 
effective  and  able  work  he  ha^  done  in 
exposing  the  Blackstone  Rangers  and 
Devil  s  Disciples  project,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  efTective  worlc 
of  tiie  distingui.shed  senior  Senator 
from  .Arkansas.  I  do  behove  that  more 
tax  money  would  have  been  put  into 
projects  smiilar  to  those  projects  in 
Chicago. 

As  a  result  of  the  revelations,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  information  brought  out  by 
tiie  McClellan  committee,  I  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  Bertrand  M.  Harding, 
who  ha^  been  nommated  to  succeed  Sar- 
gent Shriver  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  I  communicated 
with  him  because  he  is  a  resident  of  the 
State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. It  IS  my  desire  to  support  Vir- 
ginians when  they  have  bf-en  nominated 
for  high  positions  in  Government. 

Mr  Harding  came  to  my  office.  I  re- 
ferred to  the  testimony  from  tiie  hear- 
in;4s  conducted  by  the  di.stinguished  .sen- 
tor  Senator  from  .Arkan.sa.-;,  and  I  said  to 
Mr  Harding  chat  I  cannot  recommend  or 
support  the  nomination  of  any  induid- 
ual  to  head  an  miportant  office  of  Gov- 
ernment unless  I  have  assurance  that  no 
such  similar  fuzzy-headfd  project  as  the 
two  projects  in  Chicago  will  be  approved 
by  any  new  adiiunistrator 

Mr  Harding  ^ave  me  his  assurance. 
I  'A-as  well  impressed  with  him. 

About  a  week  or  lu  days  later  I  read 
in  the  public  press  that  another  higii 
official  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tuiuty  had  issued  a  statement  in  which 
it  was  stated  they  planned  to  conduct  or 
approve  smiilar  programs,  not  in  Chicago 
because  the  climate  is  not  ripe  there 
apparently,  but  in  otiier  cities.  Then.  I 
'.vrote  Mr  Harding  a  letter  on  August  6. 
a.>king  him  to  confirm  our  conversation 
of  an  earlier  date. 

The  PRE:SIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  e.\pired. 


Mr  BYRD  of  Virtiinla.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tiial  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  imiuites. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
by  August  19,  I  had  not  heard  from  Mi 
Harding.  I  wrote  him  another  letter,  and 
I  stau^d  that  .so  far  as  I  was  concerned 
I  would  not  support  iiis  confirmation 
until  such  time  a-s  I  icccivcd  a  written 
communication  from  him  giving  assur- 
ance tliat  no  such  similar  pro.iecls  would 
b*»  approved  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  should  he  be  confirmed  to  succeed 
Sargent  Shriver  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

On  Augast  21.  I  received  a  reply  from 
him  in  which  he  stated,  among  other 
things: 

As  to  the  subsiuncc.  I  am  happy  to  reaifiim 
my  personal  statement  to  you  that  I  ha\<' 
no  intention  of  approving  the  type  of  proj- 
ect in  Chicago,  or  elsewhere,  next  summer,  i  r 
at  any  other  time,  which  .vould  produce  tlu- 
objectionable  results  ol  this  particular  grant 
Any  officials  of  OEO  who  may  have  stated 
to  the  contrary  did  fo  without  autliorlzatlon. 
and  you  have  my  assurances  that  this  is  !;i^ 
my  view. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  piinted  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Harding  and  the  text  of  his  reply  lo  me 

Tlierc  being  no  objection,  the  letter: 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorh, 
as  follows: 
Texts  or  the  W^rittin'   Exch.\nce  Between 

Mr.    H.\RDINC    and    OENATfiP.    BYRD 

My  De.ar  Mn.  Harding:  On  Auciust  6.  19tia. 
I  wrote  you  regarding  your  conversation  with 
me  an  July  25,  1968,  in  which  you  stated  that 
no  program  similar  to  the  Blackstone  Ran- 
gers and  Disciples  projects  in  Chicago  -Aoulci 
be  approved  by  you  as  Director  ol  the  Offlct 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Congressional  hearings  found  that  nearlv 
$1  million  of  tax  funds  had  been  used  -o 
subsidize  gangs  of  hoodlums  m  Chicag'' 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuuif. 

It  was  my  clear  uuder.'itanding  ^rom  ou; 
July  25th  discussion  in  my  office  that  you 
would  approve  no  such  project  if  (■onrirme<l 
by  the  Senate  as  Director  of  the  OEO.  Later 
published  reports  indicated  similar  project: 
might  be  attempted  by  OEO  next  summer 
and  my  August  6th  letter  asked  clariticatlo:; 
An  assistant  replied  by  letter  Au^'Ust  9th  thai 
the  Inquiry  was  under  consideration  .md  ■. 
reply  would  follow  shortly.  It  has  not  arrlveU. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  L:ibor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  has  communicated  with  me  sev- 
eral times,  asking  if  I  -.vould  recommend  thai 
the  nomination  of  Mr,  Hardlnq;  be  confirmed 

I  do  nut  intend  to  submit  an  afflrmati'. t- 
recommendation  until  I  receive  written  .is- 
sur.mce  that  no  similar  projec"-s  will  be  per- 
muted. 

I  realize,  of  course.  th:it  I  have  only  one 
vote,  but  perhaps  other  niumbers  of  the  Sen- 
ate would  likewise  hesitate  to  vote  appro.    . 
•  jf   .in  appointee  who  shows  .>uch  a  reckle 
al^reg,lrd  for  use  of  tax  funds. 
Cordially, 

IL\RRY  F    Byrd.  Jr  , 
U.a.  Senator  from  Virginia. 


OfFicE  OF  Economic  Opportl'nity. 

August  21,  1968. 
Dear   Se.nator   Byrd;    This    Is   In   reply    "  - 

v,  vir  letters  of  .August  6  and  August  19  rel..- 
tive  to  the  'Woodlawn  project  In  Chicago 

First,  let  me  apologize  for  the  delay  in  n- 
plying  to  your  Initial  Inquiry  but.  as  ::.;■ 
.Assistant  wrote  you  on  .-Vugust  8.  I  was  out 
of  the  city  from  August  2  through  August  1  •". 
Hence.  I  did  not  see  your  letter  until  my 
return. 
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.As  to  the  sub..l.iiicp  I  am  happy  to  re- 
affirm my  personal  st:itemcnt  to  you  that  I 
have  no  intention  .if  approMiig  tlie  type  of 
project  In  Chicago,  or  el-sewhere,  next  sum- 
mer, or  at  .my  other  time,  which  v\'ould  pro- 
duce the  obicrlion.ible  ro:i:Its  of  this  pir- 
tlcular  grant  Any  officials  of  OEO  who  may 
have  stated  to  the  contr.ory  did  so  without 
.luthorlzntlon.  and  you  have  my  assurances 
that  this  IS  not  my  view. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  when  OEO 
approved  tlie  VVoodlawn  project,  it  was  not 
for  the  purpose  if  .subsidizing  "gangs  of 
liofHilumE  in  Chicago"  We  have  not  had  an 
op!)ortunit:,'  :•)  !)rpsent  our  rationale  to  the 
.Senate  Coniir.ittee  but  I  hope  you  will  accept 
my  .-.lat^'merit  that  'uir  Intention  was  to  con- 
duct a  rt-.'ipon.sililr  yet  highly  experl- 
ment-'il-— program  designed  to  re-dlrect  the 
activities  of  these  people  toward  the  quite 
acceptable  yo.ils  of  lob  training  .and  job 
placement  Hiese  goahs  are  clearly  in  keep- 
ing with  (i;ir  Congressional  mandate  to  de- 
velop innovative  programs  that  will  assist 
.Americans  in  breaking  out  of  poverty.  Hovv- 
<'vcr.  the  pvuicnce  now  m  hand  demonstrates 
that  the  expeiiment  was  not  successful  In 
Its  major  objectives.  We  deeply  regret  the 
.iiitcome  but.  in  all  lairncis.  suggest  that 
many  noble  experiments  have  failed  without 
imputing  guilt  "T  cUipllclty  to  the  experi- 
mcnier. 

I  will  be  happy  to  meet  with  you  at  any 
time  to  discuss  this  matter  further,  but   I 
liope  that  my  position  is  clear  and  acceptable. 
Sincerely  yonrs. 

Brr.TRAND  M.  Harding. 

Acting  Director. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virtrinia.  Mr.  President. 
I  close  by  atfain  paying  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
tlic  outstanding  work  he  has  done  in 
bringing  this  matter  lo  the  attention  of 
the  .■American  public. 

Mr.  McCLELL.AN  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  tliank  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  to  say  to  him  that  I  think  he  has 
rendered  a  service  liere  in  getting  this 
commitment  from  Mr.  Harding,  although 
I  feel  reasonably  confident  from  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Harding  that  he  has 
a  little  different  attitude  about  this  mat- 
ter now  and  that  .such  applications  will 
l>e  uiven  better  screening  and  more  judi- 
cious attention  in  tlie  future  than  this 
one  received. 


I  wish  to  emphasize  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  think  in  tlie  iudumcnt  of 
the  committee,  .several  crimes  arc  in- 
volved in  this  particular  program,  m  its 
administration  and  application.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  lirarings  will 
be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
its  attention.  I  urn  sure  they  will  find 
some  work  nerds  to  oe  done. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  H(  ^U.'^E 

A  message  from  the  Ho'iisc  of  Reprc- 
.scntatives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  insisted  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'S.  8271  to  establish  a  nation- 
wide system  of  trails,  and  for  other  pur- 
lioses.  disagropd  to  by  the  .Senate;  agreed 
to  the  conference  a.skcd  by  ihe  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  voles  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall. 
Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Saylor.  and  Mr.  Skubitz  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 
RESOURCES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  col- 
lege library  resources  program  author- 
ized under  title  II.  part  .A  of  Public  Law 
89-329  is  a  program  v.-hich  lias  received 
widespread  acclaim. 

As  the  Senators  are  av\-are.  this  is  a 
matching  program.  Basic  grants  are  lim.- 
ited  by  the  act  to  S5.000  to  each  eligible 
higher  education  institution  and  each 
branch  of  such  institution.  Recipients  of 
grants  are  required  to  match  ihe  basic 
grant  with  an  equal  amount  of  non- 
Federal  funds,  and  arc  required  to  ex- 
pend from  non-Federal  funds  an  amomrt 
equal  to  not  less  than  33 ''3  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  special  purpose  grant. 
There  are  no  matching  requirements  for 
the  supplemental  grants.  In  addition, 
each  institution  must  meet  the  mainte- 
nance-of-effect  requirements  for  ex- 
penditures for  library  purposes  and  li- 
brary materials. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  a  listint,'  of  the  institutional 
Ltrants  lor  fiscal  year  1968  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  beint;  no  objection,  the  listing 
v.-as  ordered  to  bo  primed  in  the  RECnnn. 
as  follo'vvs: 

DflPARTMFNT      OF      lIlM-TH.      K'JVC.K- 
TION*.     AND     WeI.KARE.     OFFICE     OF 

Edtcation.    Adult.    Vocational 

AI-'D    I.inRARY    Pr.OGRAMS. 

Washington.  DC.  June  14.  I'jCS. 

Notification  to  Members  of  Conc.res.s— 
Pt-ni.ic  Law  89  :i29.  Richer  Eufc  .vtio.n  .Act 
of  1965.  Titm:  II.  P.art  A.  Sections  "^02,  203, 
.\ND  204 

i-T.'w.?.\'..l     title:      college     Llr.RMlY     r.ESOtT.CES 
PROORAM 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Educat.on  lias  approved 
a  total  Of  13.095  basic.  !:u;)plcmental  and  spe- 
cial purpose  grants  lo  1.888  applicants,  total- 
ing $24,509,219  lor  the  purchase  of  library 
m.aerlaLs. 

Basic  grants  .-.re  limited  by  the  .Act  to  S5.000 
to  each  eligible  higher  education  institution 
:.nd  each  branch  of  such  iriStUv.tion.  Re- 
cipients of  grants  are  required  to  match  the 
ba.sic  gri.nt  with  an  equal  amount  of  non- 
Federal  funds.  r,nd  are  required  lo  expend 
from  non-Federal  funds  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  33';,  per  centr.m  of  the  amount 
:■:  the  special  purpose  itrant.  Tnerc  are  no 
matching  requirements  for  the  supplemental 
LTai'.t.--.  In  addition,  each  institution  must 
meet  the  m;intcnance-of-effort  requirements 
tor  expenditures  for  library  purposes  and 
Ubrarv  materials. 

.Attiched  is  a  list  of  awards  to  be  inade 
in  each  State  which  identifies  1  1  1  the  Con- 
gressional District  in  which  the  institution 
IS  Incited:  i2)  the  name  and  location  of  the 
institution;  (3)  the  amount  of  each  type  of 
grrnt:  :.nd  (4)  the  total  amount  awarded  to 
each  .nstltutlon.  Four  special  purpose  (Type 
C I  grants  were  awarded  to  .agents  of  com- 
binations of  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  are  identified  at  the  end  of  the 
.atached  list. 

It  IS  anticipated  that  the  award  document 
will  be  forwarded  to  institutions  and  agents 
beginning  June  18.  1968.  Information  per- 
taining to  these  grants  may  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Ray  M.  Fry,  Director.  Division  of 
Librarv  Services  and'  Educational  F.aclUtles. 
Burcaij  of  Adult.  Vocational  .and  Library  Pro- 
grams,   (Government   Code   13-36271). 

.Attachment. 


COLLEGE  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  PROGRAM-INSTITUTIONAL  GRAMS  APPROVED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


Congres- 
sional 
disltict 


flame  .ind  locilion  of  institution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


Special 
purpose 


Total 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


iame  and  location  cf  rstitution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


Special 
purpose 


Tital 


ALABAMA 


.•_ Alabama  Chnsliin  ColleRe.  Montgomery, $5.  000 

b Alabama  College  Montevallo    _ 5.  COO 

3 Alenaider  City  Slate  Junior  College.  Alexan-  5.000 

der  City, 

8 Atnens  College.  Athens        5.  COO 

3 Auburn  Ui'iversitv,  Auburn    _.           _ 5.000 

6 Birmmg'-ani  iouthern  College,  Birmingham...  5.  (.OO 

6 Daniel  Payne  College,  Birmingham  -.- 5.000 

_ Enterprise  State  Junior  College.  Enterprise  ...  5.000 

Florence  Slate  CclPge   Fhrence      .    .     5.000 

George   C     Wallace   Stale   Technical   Junior  5.l00 

College.  Dothan 

2 Huntingdon  College.  Montgomery     5.000 

4 Jacksonville  Stale  University.  Jacksonville 5.  "00 

2 Jefferson  Davis  State  Junior  College,  Bre.vton.  5.  OCO 

6               Jefferson  Slate  Jul. ;or  College.  Birmingham.    .  5.  COO 

8 John    C,    Calhoun    State    Teen:  ical    Junior  5.000 

College,  Decatur 

5 Liaingstori  State  College.  Livingston 5.000 

5 Miles  Ccnege,  B-rmirigham.- 5.000 

1.        .     Mobile  Stale  Junior  College.  Mobne 5.  COO 

7/8 northeast    Alabama    State    Junior    College.  5,000 

Ramsulle 

7 Norlhv.est    Alabama    Stale    Junior    College,  5,000 

Phil  Campbell 

1.             Patrick  Henry  Stale  Junior  Ccliege.  '."onroe-  5,000 

ville. 

Sacred  Heart  College.  Cullman 

Saint  Bernard  Ccliege.  St.  Bernard 


$791 
4.306 
1.926 

1.304 
22.035 
2,318 
1,441 
2,534 
8.673 
2.161 


$5,791 
9.306 
6.926 

6.304 
27.  035 
7.318 
6.441 
7.534 
13.673 
7,161 


ALABAMA— Continued 


1,549 6,549 

15,861 :0.851 

783 5.783 

5,990 11.990 

3.227  .- 8.227 

4  070                 ..  9. C70 

3.593 ».593 

1,669 6.669 

2,217 7,217 


1 

lii. 


4.    .    .    .  Selma  Unive'silv.  Selma. 


5.000 
3.000 
2.354 


789 

302 

1,355 

542 


5.302 
4.355 
2.895 


At  large. 
Do.... 

Do.-.. 
Do..., 

Do.... 

Do..., 

Do... 
Do... 

Do... 


Snead  State  Junior  College.  Boaz $5,000 

Southern  Union  State  Junior  College.  Waoiey.  5.000 

Spring  Hill  College.  Mobile 5.000 

Stillman  College.  Tuscaloosa ^.529 

Talladega  Ccliege,  Talladega 5.000 

Troy  State  Umversitv.  Troy 5.  uOO 

TusKegee  I  nstitute,  Tuskegee  I  nstitute 5.  000 

University  0 1  Alabama.  University 5.^00 

Huntsville  Branch ..-- 5.^*0 

University  ot  South  Alabama.  Mobile 5.000 

Wenonah  State  Junior  College.  Birmingham...  5.000 

William  Lov;ndes  Yancey  State  Junior  College.  5. 000 
Bay  f>1inette. 

ALASKA 

Alasna  Methodist  Umversitv.  Anchorage S5. 100 

Sheldon  Jackson  College.  Sitka 5.000 

Unuersiiy  ot  Alaska,  College Sj-OOO 

Anchorage  Community  College.  Anchor-  5.000 

<'ge. 

Juneau-Douglas     Community      College.  5.000 

Juneau, 

renai     Penir.sula     Community    College.  3,548 

Kenai 

Ketchikan  Community  College.  Ketchikan.  2.350 

Matanuska-Susitna    Community  College.  3.7UC 

Palmer. 

S'tka  Ccmmunity  College.  S-tka... t.  OjO 


$694  $5,694 

771 5.771 

t.n                 ..  5.442 

933  5.462 

875 5.875 

3.703 8.703 

5.167   10.167 

51.168 .-  56.168 

..  5.000 

3.772   S.772 

1.230  fc.:'30 

3. .70 S5.^70 


$431  

2  376 

....  $5,431 
. .   5.  000 
...   7.376 

5.000 

5.000 

3.548 

....   2.350 
3.730 

2.500 


25602 
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COLLLGl  LIWARY  IteSOURCeS  PKOCRAM-  INSTITUTIONAL  GRANTS  APPROVfD  FOR  FISCAL  *tAR  196«-Conlinu«d 


I  imi!  mil  Ideation  ol  institution 


Suppte- 
Bjsk       mtnljl 


Sp«elal 

pufpOM 


ToUl 


^  ARIZONA 


1   American  Tnitnutttof  for«l|n  Tr»l«.  PlMMb.  0. 000 

1  .  Afuona  State  Univ»f5ity.  Temp* 5,000 

2  Afuona  ^esleri  College,  ^"""a       5.000 

2 CocDiM  College.  Oouilat  5.000 


3 iaslern  Afuona  ColleM.  Thatcher  5,000 

3 Glendale  Community  College,  Clendal* 5,000 

1 Meja  Communitv  College  Meia 5,000 

4 Noftliern  Afuona  ijniyeisil»,  flags!** 5,000 

I Ptioemi  College  Phoenu        5.  OOO 

2 UniverMt»  ol  A'l/ona    Tucson. .,,.,,,.,„...  5.000 


ji.ow u.on 

68.332  73.332 

1.720  6,720 

814  5,814 

2.213  7.213 

U.6S3 18.693 

7.716 12,716 

10,365  .  15,365 

8,013 13,013 

b8,594  $3,594 


A*K*t«SAS 


^rll  tn^j,  .^jficulturaland  Mechancal  CoHefe. 
Colle^i"  Heigh's 
2 Arkarna^  Si;.!  -.t  College.  Little  Rock 


tS  000 


300 
5.U00 
5.  OOO 
5.000 
2.0K 
5,000 
5,000 


'•> J 'i.15  :)iii»iie   3at«yille  

'.  •)    ,j-,  3'   (••ci-'c    .uilege   Russellyille  . 
A:.  I   ui   •'!■'   ,    .Tiity.  Slate  University. 

■leeo*  Biancn    B«iine 

■.oii'^e  jf  fi«  •iii'''-'    \j'"ivilto 

■^ ir :    ,(  .Ujiieije     ear:*  

M.n.je'wn  ,'ate     ini-iie.  Amadelptiii i,000 

ijn.l'  <  College      )"«*»  5,000 

loh'^   HfOAn    J'  i^'^.'U     >'i03.^    >;^f^gs    , 
?  nttle  "(OC*    Jily«IMr<     ^iTt!«  -^xn 

4  )i/acii!a  tiJuli'i:    .^i.er>i'<    -'••ileiphla 

2 Phili  ider  jmilh    .oiie<e      it'i-^x- 

1 PhlHtPS  Counf*    ommu  ■'»#      ull^^i»    -lai*' 


5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
S.OOO 
5.000 
5.000 


1 .ouinefn  Bapii'ii  .jiHije    Ai  ■ .' -um.. 

4 jOuthern   ,tdte  ...jtie^e    Mi,(    n  ,i         5,000 

2 jlale  ^oileiii!  ^J.i   lai      ,   *j.    5.000 

3  Unnefsity    t'.  .i-i;    fa,etle.ill» 5,000 

J.    .  WesUfK  ,^   i.r     ji -<-   fortSmith 5.000 


15  689     »10.6«9 

300 

488     5,480 

8.567     13.567 

12,892    17,892 

..--        ■-..*•■•»«•  Z.  08b 

772  5,772 

5.932 10  932 

10.789    15.789 

S.uOO 

1,542     6.542 

8.850 13.850 

2.773     7,773 

.5,000 

620  5,620 

954   5,954 

5,447  ,  ie,447 

11,400     16,400 

39,433     14.433 

3.049     8,049 


13- 
33 

2 
27 


l.iatl   HjncOCK 

A  Tier  ican  p^uer 

Anteioce  ': 


fllOf    ,< 

>j  liege. 


24   Azusi  ■ 

18..  Baneri 

33  .  -(d'-,io< 

2  -iu-e  . 

7 _j^'r 


'ei  I 


lie    8j' 


CALIFORNIA 


nege,  ji"'3  Maria 

jJC'ifTientO.  .. 

'Hceroile 
.  j'^cdster 


'Valt^  0,»liUnd. 


5.000 

170 

5.000 

5,000 


30 Ciiilcrnca  mstituteotlhe  Art-;  .    .'    i- ^.%     .. 

20 Calilornia  Instituteot  Tecliicn.j.   -' lii  :•■  a. . . 

13 Calilocnia  Lutheran  College.  Tnousana  ujks.  . . 

32 Calitornia  State  College  at  Dominguei  Hills  .    . 

25 Calito'nij  Stale  College  at  Fullerton   

9  .      Calitonia  State  College  at  Hayward 

32. Caliloinia  Slate  College  at  Long  B«*dl 

27  Caliloinia  Slate  College  at  Los  Angeles.   

33 Calilonia  State  College  at  San  Bernardino 

12  .  California  State  Polytechnic  College,  San  Luis 

Obispo 
24 Calitornia  State  Polytechnic  College,  •eiiogg- 

Voorriis,  Pomona, 

19-..     .  Cerritos  College,  Norwalli 

9 ChaDot  College.  Ma<ward 

33 Chaltey  Union  Junior  College.  Alta  Loma 

35 Chapman  College,  Orange  .... 

2 Chico  Stale  College.  Chico  .  

25 Citrus  Junior  College.  Aiusa  .     

6 City  College  ol  San  Francisco  San  Francisco.. 

24 Claremont  Graduate  Scnool  Claremonl     

12 Coalinga  College.  Coalinga  

74  College  ol  the  Desert  Palm  Desert  ..  .  

8  College  otthe  Holy  Names  Oakland 

I  College  ol  Maim,  KenineW  

II  .  College  ol 'lotre  Dame.  Belmont      

1  .  College  ol  tie  Redwoods,  Eureka 

'11..    .       College  ol  San  Mateo  San  Mateo        

18-  College  ol  the  Sequoias  Visalia 

2  ..  College  ol  the  SisiiYOus  Weed         

23..  Compton  Junior  College,  Compton 

10 Contra  Costa  College.  San  Pablo 

12-.  Cuesta  College,  San  Luis  Obispo    

34  Cypress  Junioi  College.  St  Cypress 

10.  Oe  An/a  Junior  College 

2.  Deep  Springs  College  Deep  Springs 

14  Diablo  Valley  College.  Martinez 

6.    .  Dominican  College  ol  San  Rafael.  San  r<a'd«i 

29 East  Los  Angeles  College,  Los  Angeles 

17 El  Camino  lunior  College,  El  Camino 

10  Foothill  Junior  College,  Los  Altos  Hills 
16 Fresno  City  College   Fiesno 

16 Fresno  Stale  Collegf   Fresno 

18     .  Bakersfield  Center   Bakerslield 

35 Fullerton  Junior  College,  Fullerton 

10  Gavilan  College.  Gilroy 

::'0 Glendale  College,  Glendale 

1 Golden  Gate  College.  San  Francisco. . 

36.  Grossmont  College.  El  Caion 

12 Harlnell  Junior  College,  Salinas 

24 Haney  Mudd  College,  Claremont 

1. Humboldt  State  College.  Aracata     

15  Mumpl.reys  College,  Stockton 

20 Immaculate  Heart  College.  Los  Anf 


.000 
.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.  OOO 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

5.000 

5.000 
5,000 
4,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
4,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
S.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
1.650 

vooo 

i.  000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
4.870 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


18.199 

J13, 199 

--^--- 

5.000 

170 

3.597 

8.597 

673 

-  -   5.673 

12.529 

14.529 

5,000 

2.474  . 
1.502 

4.665 

7.474 

6.502 

5.000 

9.665 

1.588 

1.073 

18.147 

7.204 

6.588 

6.073 

23.147 

12.204 

38,250 

27.098 

43,250 
22.098 

1.  130 

6.130 

18.170 
14  451 

23,170 

19,451 

"20,285  ; 
4.884 

,.„   5,000 

25.285 

8.884 

3.672 

J.672 

23.565 

28.565 

10.952 

27,  403 

565 

865 

4.990 

15  952 
32.  403 

5,565 

5.865 

9.990 

ConffR- 

sKMial 
district 


Name  and  location  ol  institution 


Basic 


Supple-       Special 
mental       purpose      Total 


CALIFORNIA     Continued 


5.000 

5,000 

4.000 

8.  422  1 3. 422 

15,855  20,855 

4.250  9.250 

5.  OOO 

4.862     .  9,862 

10.281   15,281 

3.764 8.764 

4.683 9.683 

8,110 13,110 

1,650 

6.508  11,508 

745  5,745 

5,000 

5  000 

7,584 12,584 

13.631  18.631 

23,497  28,497 

4.870 

42.189 47.189 

2.361  7.361 

8.550 13.550 

5.000 

9,236 14.236 

5.000 

5.000 

7.924 12,924 

538 5,538 

324 5,324 


38  ,     .  Imperial  VaHev  College  Imperfat  

14  Joltn  F    Kennedy  University.  MartinM 

8.  Laney  College,  uakland  

2  I assen  Junior  College  Susanville        

24  La  Verne  College   La  Verne  

33  Loma  Linda  University,  Loma  Linda 

38  La  Sierra  Campus,  Riverside       

32  Long  Beach  City  College,  Long  Beach 

29  Los  Angeles  City  College,  Los  Angeles 

17  Los  Angeles  Harbor  College  Wilmington 

22  Los  Angeles  Pierce  College,  Woodland  Hills 

31  Los  Angeles  Southwest  College,  Los  Angeles 

21  Los   Angeles    Trade- Technical   College,    Los 

Angeles 

22  Los  Angeles  Valley  College,  Van  Nuys 

28  .    ..  Loyola  University  ol  los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles 

30 School  "M  t*    ,    ',  -  v"ie$ 

II  Menio  ColleKf    Me        ►' t  i  

16 Merced  Coii'ij''   v->'.-; 

7 Meintt  CoiieKe       i-'nd.... 

8  .  Mills  Collese      i-  .    <  

35  V*  '  I      -,*i  I    i'*'^-'     '  i»sn5iie 

12,.,  M,  If.-,     "sM,'..    '  t-ieig'i  iiudiea.  Mon- 

leiey 

12 Monterey  Peninsula  Junior  College  District. 

Monterey 

13. .  Moorpark  College,  Moorpark 

28 Mount  Sr  Mary  s  College  Los  A, ^«ie^ 

25  .  Mount  San  Antonio  College,  Walnul 

38  Mount  San  lacinto  College,  Gilman  Hot  Springs 

I     Napa  College  Napa 

31     ...  Northrop  Institute  ol  Technology,  Inglevyood,, 

24  (Accidental  College  Los  Angeles 

9  .   .  Otilone  College  Fremont 

35  .   .  Orange  Coast  College  Costa  Mesa 

30 Otis  Art  Institute  of  los  Angeles  County.  Los 

Angeles 

M.  Pacific  College  oi  Fresno  Fresno 

38  -  - 

38 

20 

20 

31 

24 

25 


$5,000 

5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
000 


$3.3«2  $8.3(2 

5.000 

16.695 21.895 

2,521  7.521 

271  ...  5.271 

6.235 11.235 

5.000 

25.995  30.995 

5.000 

10,732  

18.991 


Palo  Verje  College  Blvthe 

Pilomar  College  San  Marcos 

Pasadena  City  College,  Pasadeu 

Pasadena  College.  Pasadena 

Pepperdine  College  Los  Angelej 

Pitrer  College  Claremont        

Pomona  ColTege.  Claremont    

18  ...       Porterville  College.  PortervHIe 

16 Reedley  College,  Reedley  

19..    .    .  Rio  Hondo  Junior  Collene  Whiftier 

38  Riverside  City  College.  Riverside 

38  Riverside  University.  Riverside      

3.  Sacramento  City  College  Sacramento 

14  St    Mary's  College  of  California,  St  Mary's 

College 
33 San  Bernardino  Valley  College,  Sao  Bernar- 
dino 

37  San  Diego  City  College,  San  Oiejo 

36  San  Oiego  College  for  Women  ol  the  University 

of  San  Diego,  San  Diego  

36  San  Diego  Mesa  College,  San  Diego 

36 San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego 

38  ,.  Imperial  Valley  Campus  at  Caleiico 

22 San  Fernando  Valley  Stale  College,  Northridge 

6 San  Francisco  Art  Institute,  San  Frincisco 

5.   San  Francisco  College  for  Women,  San  Fran- 
cisco   . 

14 San  Francisco  Conservatory  ol  Music,  San 

Francisco  

6 San  Francisco  State  College  San  Francisco  .   . 

15  ,     San  Joaquin  Delta  Junior  College,  Stockton  ... 

10  San  Jose  City  College.  San  Jose  

9/10 San  Jose  Slate  College.  San  JoM 

34  .  Santa  Ana  College.  Santa  Ana  

13  Santa  Barbara  City  College.  Sana  Barbara... 

28,  Santa  Monica  City  College  Santa  Monica. -.   . 

1 Santa  Rosa  Junioi  College,  Santa  Rosa 

24. Scripps  College.  Claremont 

2 Shasta  College.  Redding 

2.  Siena  College,  RKkiin  

4  Solano  County  Jun.or  College  Vallejo 

1  Sonoma  State  College.  Rohnert  

28 Southern  California  College.  Costa  Mesa 

10 Slanlord  University,  Stanford 

13     Hopkins  Marine  Station,  Pacific  Gcova 

15  ..     .  Stanislaus  State  College,  Turlock   

18 Talt  College.  Tatt   .  

2 Tahoe  Paradise  College   Tihne  Paradise      .    . 

37 U  S.  International  Unr.en.t,    jan  Diego     

36 Caliiornia   Western   Um.ersity  Campus. 

San  Diego.  

36 City  Center  Campus,  San  Oiego   .  , 

36 Elliott  Campus.  San  Diego 

7 University  ol  California.  Berkeley 

4 University  of  California,  Da.  ■> 

35 University  ol  Caliiornia   Irvine    , 

28 University  ol  Caliiornia   Los  Angeles 

38 Unive'sily  of  California,  Riverside 

35 University  ol  California,  San  Diego 

13 University  ol  California.  Santa  Barbara 

12 University  of  Caliiornia  Santa  Cruz 

15       .. .  University  of  the  Pacific,  Stockton 

36 University  of  San  Diego,  San  Diego 

5 University  of  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco 

10 University  of  Santa  Uara,  Santa  Clara 


5.000 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 

5,000 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
3.612 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 

5.000 


15.732 
23.991 

5,000 
5.000 


26,102  31.102 

5.000 

5,000 

684  S.«8( 

5.000 

12,685  17,685 

982  5,982 

1,993  6.193 

10,156  ISilSS 

471  5,471 

6,422  11,422 


2,730 
1,523 


2.308 
1.139 


,000 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3.500 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 


3.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000  . 

2.500 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


7,730 

6,523 

S,000 

3,612 

4.618    9,618 

5,932  10.932 

5.000 

2,681     7,681 

12.787   17.787 

5.000 

536 5,536 

443  5.443 

6  899   11,899 

5.000 

5,000 

7.308 

6,139 

5,000 

5,000 

2.478 7,478 

12,845 17.845 

5,000 

1,826    }14.310  21.136 

5.000 

1,159 6.159 

12,750 17,750 

11.420 16.420 

737  5.737 

13,582  18,582 

21,137  26.137 

3.500 

20,265  25,265 

1,569  6,569 


1,325 


6,325 


141  3,141 

30.065    35,065 

12.978  17,978 

.     5,000 

37,483  42,483 

11,601   16,601 

6  593  11.593 

9,961   14.961 

10,571  15.571 

5,000 

5,547 7,957 

4.085 9,085 

5.000 

7,797 
5,977 
124,350 
5,  Olio 
6,6S4 
6.231 
5,326 
5,925 


2.797 

977 
19,350 

1,684 
1,231 

326 
5.925 


100,000 


5.000 
4,449 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 


OOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


38.068 

6.005 

45. 977 

10.447 

8,010 

20.670 


50.000 


100.000 


5.000 

4.449 

5.  Oni 

55. 00 1 

43.t)6S 

11,005 

50. 977 

15.447 

113.010 

25.670 


5,000 


6.014  11.014 

8.007   13.007 

1.218 6.218 

5,705  10.705 

7.138  12.138 


I 
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COLLEGE  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  PROGRAM  -  INSTITUTIONAL  CRAMS  APPRfiviD   FOR  FISCAL   ^iAR  1968  -  ContnmeJ 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


Name  and  location  of  institution 


Basic 


Supple-       Special 

mental       purpose      Total 


CALIFORNIA— Continued 


21 University  of  Southern  Cilifoinia,  Los  Angeles 

13     Vtntura  College,  Ventura 

33 VWot  V,illey  Colleije,  Victorville 

10 West  Vallpv  Jumoi  College,  Campbell, . 

13   '    ...  Westmont  College   Santa  Barbaia       ..      .    . 

19.; Whiltiei  College,  Vitiiflier 

4 Yuba  Junior  College,  f/aiysville, -- -    .    


J5,000 
5.000 
1,550 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 


$'4,122  ..    y9.122 

5  UOO 

2,327  3.877 

13.565  -.  18,565 

1.507   .- 6.507 

2  580  ..--  7.580 

3.615  8.615 


COLORADO 


4 Adams  Slate  College  ol  Colorado,  Alamosa 

2  '.  Arapahoe  Junioi  College  Littleton 

4 Cotorado  Al(..ine  College  SteamboalSprings 


J5.000 
5,  UOO 


3     Cotoiado  College.  Coloiado  Springs 

4..; Colorado  Mountain  College,  Glenwood  Springs. 

4' Last  Campus   Leadnlle  ,    . 

2......     Colorado  School  CI  Mines,  Golden 

4       Colorado  Slate  College  Gieelev 

4 Colorado  State  University  Fort  Collins 

4. Fo't  Lewis  Cjllege  Durango         

3 Lamai  Junior  Cillege,  Lamai 

i;_; Loietln  Heights  College,  Denver 

4^ r»lesa  College  Grand  Junction 

1.;'. r/etropolitan  Slate  College,  Denver 

*......    'iP'lheastern  Jun  01  College   Sterling 

3.; Oteio  County  Junior  College,  La  Junta 

4] Rangely  College.  Rangely. 

\[ Regis  College,  Denver 

3 Southern  Cnloiado  Slate  College,  Pueblo    .  . .  . 

l[ Temple  Bueil  College,  Denver 

3" Trinidad  Slate  Junior  College,  Trinidad     . 

2 University  cl  Colnado,  Boulder    ,. 

3.......  Colorailo      Springs      Center,      Colorado 

Springs 

2 Denver  Center,  Denver 

1' University  01  Denver    Denver  -      . 

4'   Western  Slate  College  ot  Colorado,  Gunnison  . 


OUO 
UOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
5  000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
2.500 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


$8,048 

$13,048 

1,735 

6,7J5 

574    .   - 

5.574 

5,000 

789 

5.789 

5,000 

4.723  - 

9,723 

22.895 

27,895 

46,884 

bl,884 

2,609  $100,000 

107,609 

739 

5,739 

1,132 

5,132 

6,404 

.  11,404 

6.990 

11,990 

3.170  

.   8.170 

815  ... 

5.815 

761  

3,261 

812   

5.812 

14.945 

-  19.945 

1.930 

6.930 

4,539  - 

-   9,539 

60,497 - 

-  65,497 

_   5.000 

.   .  -  -   5,  000 

22.858 


27,858 
5.000 


CONNECTICUT 


New 


3 Alberlus  Wagnus  College,  New  Haven. 

2, Annhurst  College,  Woodstock 

si Central     Connecticut     State     College. 

Britain 

2     Connecticut  College  Icr  Women    New  London. 

2"'. laslern    Connecticut    Slate    College.    Willi- 

mantic 

4 Fairlield  University  ol  SI    Robert  Bellarmine, 

«  I  nc     Fairlield 

1 Greater  Harttoro  Community  College,  Hartford. 

1"; Harttorii  College  tot  Women,  Hartford  .     ..- 

4'"".].  Housalonic  Community  College.  Stratford     .    . 
r       .       Manchester  Community  College.  Manchester.. 

2[ Middlesex   Community   College   Center, 

Middletown 
2 Mitchell  College,  Hew  Londjn    

3     New  Haven  College,  I  nc    West  Haven  .    

i_ Northwestern    Connecticut   Community    Col- 
lege, Winsted, 

4  Norwalk  Community  College,  Norwalk 

4  Norwalk  State  Technical  College,  Norwalk 

5 Post  Junior  College,  Waterbury 

3 -  Quinnipiac  College,  Hamden 

1..; Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  ot  Connecti- 
cut, I  nc  ,  East  Windsor  Hill, 

4  Sacred  Heart  University,  Bridgeport 

1 St.  Joseph  College,  West  Haitford 

5  ..  Sdvermine  College  ol  Art,  New  Canaan 

3 Southern    Connecticut   State    College,    New 

Haven 

2 Thames  Valley  Slate  Technical  College,  Nor- 
wich 

1 Tiinity  College,  H,irttoid     . 

4..;...     University  ol  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport..    

2 '...  University  ol  Connecticut,  Storrs 


Hartlord  Branch,  Hartford 

School  ot  Insurance,  Hartlord 

School  ot  Law,  Hartford 

School  ot  Social  Work,  Hartford. -. 

Southeaslern  Branch,  Groton      

Stamford  Branch  Stamford     - 

Torringtcn  Branch,  Torrington 

Waterbury  Branch,  Waterbury .. 

1  University  ol  Hartford,  West  Hartford.. 

b'..'.'.'...  Waterbury  State  Technical  College,  Waterbury 

2  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown. 

5!""..  Western  Connecticut  Slate  College,  Danbury-- 
5 Yale  University,  New  Haven 


$5  000            $890     .-..  $5,890 

5  000      830  . .  5, 830 

5.000   18.681   23,681 

5  000          5.000 

5,000    2,701    7,701 

5,000    1,730 6,730 

i   000         5.000 

5  000      163  5,163 

5  000    1,553  6,553 

5,000          3,264  8,264 

5,000 5,000 

5  000            5,000 

5  000         5,115  10.116 

5.000         2,193  --  7.193 

5  000    4.815 9.815 

5  000       -- 5.000 

5  000      -  5. 000 

5  000    5,676  10,676 

5,000      389  .-- 5,389 

5  000    5.039  10,039 

4,000 --- ".000 

1,576  --  --   ---  l.^?6 

5,000   22,608 27,608 

4,900          1.128  - 6,028 

5  000  ...  -   --- 5.000 

5  000  15,526        -  20,526 

5  000  36,420  $100,000  141,420 

5  000      5,000 

i;214 - -  1.21« 

5  000   5,000 

5  000     5. 000 

5  000     - 5.000 

5  000     5,000 

5  000    5.000 

5  000    - 5,000 

5  000    - 5,000 

4.744  4.744 

5  003    2,797  7,797 

5,000 5.000 

5  000       5,000 


Congres- 
sional 
,listrict 


Name  and  location  ol  institution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


Special 
purpose       Total 


DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

The  Ameiican  Uni.ersily J5,000 

The  t.itholic  University  ot  America 5,000 

District  ol  Columbia  Teachers  College     5,000 

Dumbarton  College  of  Holy  Cross 2,016 

The  George  Washington  University     5,000 

Georgetown  University    .  5,000 

Immaculata  College  ot  Washington 2,000 

Mount  Vernon  Junior  College   5,000 

Trinity  College. 5.000 


$31,034 
12,356 

4,125 

637 

24.385 

15.471 

272 
1,425 


$55,091 

36,915 


51,  036 
37,958 


$91,125 

54,271 

9,125 

2,653 

79,421 

58,429 

2,000 

5.272 

6,  425 


FLORIDA 


4         ...   Barry  College   fv'iami.    . 

5 Belhune-Cookman  College,  Uavtona  Beach     . 

16 Biscayiie  College,  opa-Locka        ,         . 

12 -   Bievaid  Junior  College,  Cocoa 

12     .   .,  South  Camiius   Melbourne  

4  .     Central  Florida  Junior  College,  Ocala        .    .    . 

4   .    ....   Daytona  beach  Junior  College,  Daylona  Beach. 

9  ..   Idison  Junior  College.  Fort  Myers 

4 [mbry-Riddle  Aeronauticallnslilute    Daytona 

Beach 

4  -.  Flagler  College,  St  Augustine 

2 Florida  Agiicultuie  and  Mechanical  Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee 

11  .   Florida  Institute  ot  Technology,  Melbourne. . . 

12  Florida  Keys  Junior  College,  Key  West , 

3 Florida  Junior  College  at  Jacksonville,  Jack- 
sonville 

4  .  Floiida  Memorial  College,  Inc  ,  St.  Augustine  . 

8'  Florida  l-resbytenan  College  St   Petersburg 

7  Florida  Sc'jthern  College,  Lakeland   . 

2  Florida  State  University  T.illahassee 

1 .  Gull  Coast  Junior  College,  Panama  Cily  ..   . 

9  Indian  River  Junior  College,  Foit  Pierce.-     . 

3 Jacksonville  University   Jacksonville - 

3[_ Jones  College   Jacksonville. 

5'; Orlando  Campus   Orlando 

10  ' Junior  College  ol  Broward  County,  Fort  Lau- 

derdale 
2 Lake  City  Junior  College  and  Forest  Ranger 

School,  Lake  City 

4 Lake-Sumter  Junior  College,  Leesburg 

7] Manatee  Junior  College,  Bradenton   .    , 

6     Marymount  College    Boca  R.aton  -., 

12 Miami-Dade  Junioi  College  r/iami     .  

11 N.irtti  Campus,  f.'iami 

7  ...  New  College   Inc ,  barasota  ...    . 
2       ".   ..  North  Florida  Junioi  College.  Madison 


$5,000 


10...    .  Nova    University    ot    Advanced    Technology, 
Fort  L.iuderdale 

1  Oi'laoosa  Walton  Junior  College,  Valparaiso 
S'. p,i|ni  Bleach  Junior  College,  Lai'e  Woith 

r  '  Pensaccia  Junior  College.  Pensacola 

U     ...  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park  

2  SI.  Johns  River  Junior  College,  Palatka 

4  St,  Leo  College.  Inc.  St   Leo 

8 St  Petersburg  Junior  College.  SI  Petersburg 

8 Clearwater  Campus.  Clearwater 

7.......  Santa  Fe  Junior  College   Gqinesville. 

4  Seminole  Junior  College,  Santord 

9  " 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 


12.... 


South  Florida  Junior  College   Avon  Park 
Tallahassee  Junior  College   T.allahassee   .      .. 
University  ol  Flcnda   Gainesville 

Daytona  Beach  C.3mpu5  Daylona  Beach  . 

Orlando  Campus  Oilando 

Fort  Canaveral  Campus,  Cape  Canaveral. 

University  ot  Miami   Coral  Gables    ,    

University  ol  South  Florida    Tjmpa    


6. University  ol  Tampa   Tampa 


1 


University  ol  West  Florida,  Pensacola. 


,000 
,000 
,000 
,000  . 
.000 
.000   . 

5.000 

5,000 

h  000 

5,  000 

5,000 
6  000 
5,000 

5,000 

5,  000 

5,000   . 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

3.000 

5,  000 

5.000 

5.000  . 
5.000  . 
3.500 
5.000  . 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5. 000 

5.000  - 

5.000  . 

5.000 

5.000 

5,  000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

5. 000 

5.000 

5.000 


$1,526 

3,558 
795 
9,057   , 

2,844 

1,691    . 
1,037 

.'63 
4,fcii6 

4  434 

6,5 

8,644 

1,356 
1.205' 

44,339 
3,358 
1,190 
3,689 

3  444 

9,019 
1,418 


$2,000 


673 


449 

2.256 

47 

2.040 
2.972 
3.977 


3,374 
12,331 

4,046 

4,185 

712 

2.750 

66. 503 


40.000 


26.405 

16.747 

3.740 

1.115 


$6,526 
8,558 
5.  795 

14,057 
5,000 
7.844 

5.  000 
6,691 
6,037 

',263 

9,806 

9,434 
5,815 
i3,  644 

8,356 
6,205 
5,000 
49,339 
8,358 

6,  190 
8,689 
8,444 
i.OOO 

14,019 

6,418 

5,000 
5,000 
4,173 
5.000 
5.000 
5.449 
7.256 
5,047 

7,040 
7.972 
8.977 
5.  000 
5,  000 
8,374 
17.831 
5.000 
9.046 
9.185 
5,712 
7,750 
111,503 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
31,405 
21,-47 
8.740 
6.115 


GEORGIA 


DELAWARE 


At  large. 
Do.-, 
Do  , 
Do... 


Brandywine  Junior  College,  Wilmington $5,000 

Delaware  State  College,  Dover 5,000 

University  ol  Delaware,  Newark 5,000 

Wesley  College,  Dover 2,302 


.  $5,000 

ji,'i95 6,195 

14,913  19,913 

316     2,618 


2  Abraham      Baldwin      Agricultural      College, 

Tifton, 

2  .  Albany  Junior  College,  Albany 

2       .    .     Albany  State  College    Albany 

2  Andrew  College,  Cuthbert  

I  Armstrong  State  Colle.ee  Savannah 

5"  ". .  ..      Atlanta  Scriool  ol  Art,  Inc     Ailanta 

5   Atlanta  University   Atlanta 

10. Augusta  College   Augusta  

7  Berry  College,  Wount  Berry         

5  .  .   Clark  College,  Atlanta 

3  Columbus  College,  Columbus 

7 Covenant   College  (Dade   County    Ga  )   post 

office,  Lool.oul  Mountain    Tenn, 
7  Dalton  junior  College,  Dalton 

4     DeKalb  College,  Clarkston  

9._ Emmanuel  College,  Franklin  Springs 

4  .   Emory  University   Atlanta. - 

l5  Oxford  College,  Oxiord  .-.    

3     Fort  Valley  Slate  College.  Fort  Valley     

9  Gainesville  Junior  College,  Oakwood. 

10  Georgia  College  at  Milledgeville,  Milledgeville 

5  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Atlanta 

7     Southern  Technical  Institute,  Marietta.., 


i 

$5,000   $2.028 J7,028 

5  000    1.698  6,698 

5,000    3.588  8,5M 

5,000     916  5.916 

5  000    3,846   8.846 

5,000        -.  5.000 

5.000         2.664     7.664 

5.000         3.927  8,927 

5.000         3.112  .  8,112 

5,000         2,716  7.716 

5.000         2.035    7.035 

5.000 6,087 

5  000  5.000 

5  000  8  784   $90,000  103.784 

5;000     339 5  339 

5  000    12.082 17.082 

5:000 5.000 

5.000          2,375   7,375 

=,000         2,536     --     7.536 

5;  000             586  .- 5,5ffi 

5  000       24.009  29,009 

5  000  5,000 


2:>«ai 
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COLLEGE  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  PROGRAM  -INSTITUTIONAL  GRANTS  APPROVED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968-Continu«d  


Congm- 
vonai 
dntrict 


Name  and  location  ol  institution 


SuppI*-       SpocijI 
Bask       mtntal      purpose      Total 


Congres- 
oional 
district 


GEORGIA— Continuad 


10             dtottia  Military  Coll«g«,  Miltodgeville S2, 205 

1  Goorgia  Soulhoin  College  StatestJoro 5.000 

3""          Georgia  Southwestern  Collego.  Americus 5,000 

S"           Georgia  Slate  College.  Atlanta 5.000 

7  KennesavK  lunior  College.  Marietta 5.000 

6               La  Grange  College.  L J  Grange.   5.000 

6  The  Corporation  ol  Vercer  University,  Macon..  5.000 

S               Middle  Georgia  College.  Cochran 5,000 

5                Moiehouse  College,  Atlanta 5.000 

136            Morris  Bro*n  College,  Atlanta 5,000 

2  Norman  College,  Norman  Park 5.000 

9  .  North  Georgia  College.  Dahloneg* J.  000 

4  ...  Oglethorpe  College,  Atlanta 5.000 

10  .   .   .   The  Piine  College   Aujusta  5.000 

9               Piedmont  College  Demorest ,  5.000 

9  '          Remnarlt  College  A  jlejhi  5-000 

1                Savannah  State  College  Savannah 5.000 

g              South  Georgia  Colleae  OougUs 5.U00 

5  ....  Spelman  College.  Atlanta      5.000 

10  University  ot  Georgia   Athens 5.000 

8  Valdosta  Stale  College  Valdosta ." 5.000 

6  Weslevan  College.  Macon  5.0OO 

6              West  Georgia  College  Carrollton 5.000 


$480 ».6» 

15.033  20,033 

-6.551   11.551 

18,615  23.615 

2.539 7.539 

1.196 6.196 

5.000 

2.900 7.900 

2.708 7,708 

3.139  8.139 

739 5,739 

1,589 6.587 

2.147  7.149 

1.756 6,756 

5.000 

681  5,681 

3,509 8.509 

1,271  6.271 

1.112  5,112 

5,000 

6,002 11,002 

286 5,286 

11,129 16,129 


HAWAII 


At  large    Chaminade  College  ol  Honolulu,  Honoktiu *5'"S 

Do.  .  Hawaii  Loa  College.  Honolulu 5,000 

Oo          Maunaolu  College   PiiJ  MaKi 5,000 

Oo          UniversiN  ot  Hawaii.  Honolulu 5.0O0 

Do                 Hilo  Campus,  Hik) 5,000 

Do  Honolulu  CommunifY  College,  Honolulu...  5,000 

Do  Kapwlani  Community  College.  Hor.olulu..  5,000 

Oo  Kduai  Community  College  L  hue.  t^auii   .  5,000 

Do  Maw  Community  CoUeg*.  Kahulm  Maui. .  5, 000 


tt.129 $7,129 

131  5,131 

305 5,305 

5,000 

5.000 

2,663 7,663 

3,730 8.730 

620 5,620 

1,244 6.2U 


IDAHO 


1  Boise  College.  Boise   ^■'iSSl 

J College  >il  Idaho  Caldwell  5,000 

2  College  ot  Southern  Idaho.  Twm  Falh 5,000 

2'  Idaho  State  University   Pocatello 5,000 

1 Lewis-Clark  Normal  School,  Lewiston 5,000 

1 North  Idaho  lunioi  College  Coeur  d'Aleoe...  5,000 

i Northwest  Nifaiene  College,  Nampa 5.000 

I .  University  ol  Idaho.  Moscow  5.000 


JI6.242 121.242 

1.923 6.923 

2.021  7.021 

2.057 7,057 

2,081  7.081 

5  000 

■■■3,5i5"i;"I;I"      8;  515 

20,536 25,536 


ILLINOIS 


19 Augu^tana  College,  RxK  Island 

is!!!...  Aurori  College.  Aurora 

12      .   .  Barat  College.  Ljke  Fofest 

24 Bellev  He  lunior  College.  Bellevill* 

19  .  BlacK  HawK  College,  Moline..    

19  Black  Hawk  Last  College,  Kewanee... 

23 Blackburn  College.  Carhnville  

18 Bradley  University.  Peona 

19  Canton  Community  College.  Canton 

7     '       .  Central  T MCA  Community  College.  Chicago. 
7!!!!!!.  Chicago  City  College.  Chicago 

11 Amundsen-Maytair  Campus 

3. Bogan  Campus 

7!!!!...  Crane  Campus 

3 Fenger  Campus 

7 Loop  Campus . 

2. Southeast  Campus ... — 

3"       ...  Wilson  Campus 

7     ....  Wright  Branch 

7  .  Chicago  Kent  College  ol  Law,  Chicago 

3 Chicago  State  College.  Chicago 

'  U     ...  West  Center 

14 College  ol  St  Francis,  loliet. , 

9 Columbia  College  Chicago 

17 Danville  lunior  College,  Danville 

7      Oe  Paul  University  Chicago 

22 Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston 

15 Elgin  Community  College.  Elgin 

14 Elmhuist  College,  Elmhurst 

18  Eureka  College,  Eureka.         

14 George  Williams  College,  Downers  Grove... 

23 Greenville ''ollege,Gieen»ille    

16  ...  Highland  Community  College,  freeport 

18 Illinois  Central  College  East  Peoria 

20 Illinois  College,  Jacksonville 

1   Illinois  nsniule  ol  Technology,  Chicago 

17  .     .   Illinois  State  University.  Normal 

15 Illinois  Valley  Community  College.  LaSalle.. 

17 Illinois  Wesleyan  University.  Bloomington. . 

13 Immaculata  College,  Baillett 

14 Johet  Junior  College,  Joliet 

15 Judson  College,  ilgin 

23 KaskjsKia  College,  Centralia 

13 Kendall  College,  Evanston 

19 Knox  College,  Galesourg  


$5,000  $5,000 

5.000        $1.274 6.274 

5,000             777 5.777 

5,000         6,128 11.12« 

5,000          2.454 7.4i4 

5.000 5.000 

5,000            231  5.231 

5,000        12,042 17.042 

5,000         2.366 7.366 

5,000         6,230 11.230 

5,000         2.717 7,717 

5,000  5.000 

5.000  5.000 

5,000     9St 5.9M 

5,000  5,000 

5,000          3.042 8.042 

5,000          5,338 10,338 

5,000  5,000 

5.000          1.463  6.463 

5.000         2,9« 7.948 

5.000  5.000 

5.000         1.020 6.020 

5.000         1.601  6,601 

5,000         2,926 7.926 

5.000 5.000 

5.000       21.956 26.956 

5,000         3,190 8,190 

5,000         6,042  11.042 

5,000         1,362  6.362 

5,000         2,208 7.201 

5,000         1,367 6,367 

5,000         1,794 6.794 

5.000         4.405 9.405 

5.000          1.788 0.788 

5.000        10.553 15.553 

5.000       22.017  27.017 

5.000             577  5.577 

5,000         2.032 7.032 

2.527  2.527 

5.000  5.000 

5,000             775 5.775 

5.000        2,696 7.696 

5.000         1.037  6.037 

5.000            596 5,596 


Name  and  location  ol  inslitutun 


Supple.      Special 
Basic       mental       purpose      Total 


ILLINOIS— Continued 


12  Lake  Forest  College.  Lake  Forest **-9SS 

22        .  Lake  Land  College,  Matton 5.000 

14 Lewis  College.  Lock  port 5.000 

?2 Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  J"92S 

9     Loyola  University,  Cnicago  *'S2r 

9  Lewis  lowers  Liftrary,  Ciiicago 5,000 

7 MacCormac  College,  I nc,  Chicago 5.000 

20  MKMuiray  College  Jacksonville 5.000 

24  .!'..  McKendree  College.  Lebanon 5.000 

22 MHIikin  University,  Decatur 5,000 

19    .  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth 5,000 

53  Monlkrello  College,  Godlrey 5,000 

9           .  Mundelein  College,  Chicago 5,000 

13  National  College  ot  tducatun,  Evanston 5.000 

14  North  Central  College,  Napernlle 5,000 

11 North  Park  College  and  Theological  Seminary,  5,000 

Chicago 

a Northeastern  Illinois  State  College,  Chicago 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 


15 Northern  Illinois  University.  OeKalb. 

13.! Northwestern  University,  tvanston 1., 

9    Chicago  Campus,  Chicago  .    

17 Oltvet  Naiarene  College,  Kankakee 

23     .        OIney  Central  College,  OIney 

22     Parkland  College,  Champaign 

4 Prairie  Stste  College.  Chicago  Heights 

26 Quincy  College,  Quincv 

21   ...   .  Rend  Lake  College.  Mount  Vernon 5.000 

20...      Robert  Morris  College  ot  Carthage 5,000 

16.       .  Rock  Valley  College,  Rocklord 5,000 

7  .  Roosevelt  University.  Chicago 5,000 

10"..    .  Rosary  College.  River  Forest 5.000 

14 St  Procopius  College,  Lisle 5,000 

16.   ...  Sauk  Valley  College.  Ui«on  5,000 

1  Schoolotthe  Art  Institute  ol  Chicago,  Chicago.  3,000 
16    Shimer  College,  Mount  Carroll .  5,000 

21  ...  Southern  Illinois  University.  Carbondale 5,000 

24!! [jwardsville  Campus,  Edwardsville 5,000 

20!!!...  Springfield  Junior  College.  Springheld 5,000 

4  Thornton  Junior  College.  Harvey 5,000 

12 Trinity  College.  Deerlield 5,000 

10  ..  Triton  College.  Northlake    5.000 

2  University  ol  Chicago,  Chicago 5,000 

22  .  ...  University  ot  Illinois.  Urbana  5.000 

7  Chicago  Circle  Campus,  Chicago 5.000 

21       ...  Wabash  Valley  College,  Mount  Carmel 5.000 

15  Waubonsee  Community  College,  Aurora 5,000 

20  Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb 5,000 

13  Wtlliam  Rainey  Harber  College.  Palatine 5,  OOO 


$1,078 $6,078 

1.362 6,362 

3,190 8,190 

2.159 7,150 

5,00' 

5.00' 

660 5,66u 

903 5,903 

1.198 6.198 

1,692 6,692 

1,771  6,771 

645 5.645 

2,175 7,175 

1.585 6.585 

1.121  6.121 

2.054 7,054 

7,729 12,7.-- 

34,190 39.19 

22,457    $100,000    127,  l")? 

5,000 

5,257 10,257 

1,067  6,067 

2,403 7,403 

4,036 9,036 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

7,578 12,578 

5,000 

911  5.911 

5,000 

3,000 

839 5,839 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

6.215 11.215 

1.718 6,718 

5,000 

19,909 24,909 

50,213  55,213 

41,224  46.224 

2,217  7,217 

5,000 

■2i;449 26.449 

2.712  7,712 


INDIANA 


3 AKilla  Domini  College,  Donaldson 

5"  Anderson  College.  Anderson 

16 Ball  State  University.  Muncie 

3 Bethel  College.  Mishawaka.   

li Butler  University,  Indianapolis  

7 DePauw  University,  Gteencastle 

16  Earlham  College.  Richmond 

4 Fort  Wayne  Art  Institute.  Inc  ,  FortWiyne 

g! Franklin  College  ot  Indiana.  Franklin 

3!!! Goshen  College,  Goshen   

3! Grace  College,  Winona  Lake 

6 Indiana  Central  University,  Indianapolis 

7!! Indiana  State  University,  Terre  Haute 

g!!! tvansville  Campus,  Evansville 

7"!!!!!!  Indiana  University,  Bloomington 

4!! Fort  Wayne  Campus,  Fort  Wayne 

li!!!!!!  InOianapolis  Downtown  Campus.  Indian- 

apolis. 

5 Kokomo  Campus,  Kokomo  

1        !"!  Northwest  Regional  Campus,  Gary 

3         ..         South  Bend-Mishawaka  Campus,  South 
Bend. 

8  Southeastern  Campus,  Jettersonville 

5 Manchester  College,  North  Manchester 

li Marian  College,  Indianapolis 

5.! Marion  College,  Marion  

2 Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

l! Calumet  Center  RegK)nal  Campus,  Ham- 

mond. 
11 Indianapolis  Regional  Campus,   Indian- 

apolis. 

2 North  Central  Campus.  Westville  

7!!! Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  ferre  Haute 

8! SL  Benedict  College,  Feromand 

4 SL  Francis  College,  Fort  Wayne 

2 SL  Joseph's  College,  Rensselaer 

1  .,  Calumet  Campus,  last  Chkago 

7  ..St  Mary-olthe-Woods  College,  St.  Mary-o(- 

the-Woods 

3 St  Marys  College,  Notre  Dame 

5 Taylor  University,  Upland , 

4 Tri-State  College  ol  Angola  Angola 

8     University  cl  tvansville,  tvansville 

3 University  ol  Notre  Dame  du  Lac,  Notre  Dame. 

2!!! Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso 

8 Vincennes  University.  Vincennes 


$5,000  . 

$5..' 

5,000 

$2,396 

7.  -  ;^- 

5.000 

26,869 

31.iiti 

5.000 

900 

5.900 

5.000 

3,750 

8,750 

5  000 

5,000 

5  000 

5,000 

4.403 

386 

4,789 

5,000 

944 

5,944 

5.000  . 

5,000 

5.000  . 

5.000 

5  000 

5  657     

10,657 

5  000 

34.580 

39,580 

5.000  . 

5,000 

5.000 

74.538 

79, 538 

5.000  . 

5,000 

5  000 

5,000 

5.000  . 

5,000 

5.000  . 

5,000 

6,000  . 

5,000 

5,000  . 

5,000 

5,000 

2.548 

7,548 

5,000 

1.250  

6.250 

5,000 

1.136 

6.136 

5,000 

95,224 

100.224 

5,000  . 

5.000 

5  000 

5,000 

5,000  . 

5.000 

5,000 

2,215 

7,125 

5,000 

810 

5,810 

5,000 

2,381  

7,381 

5,000 

3,140 

8,140 

5  000 

5,000 

5  000 

5,000 

5,000 

1.727  

6,727 

5,000 

2,229 

7.229 

5,000 

4,734 

9,734 

5,000 

4,631  

9,631 

5.000 

6,572 

11,572 

5,000 

10,331   

15,33: 

5,000 

5.668  

10.663 

I 
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Congres- 
sional 
distiict 


Name  and  location  ol  i  islitulnn 


Supple-       Special 

mental       [uipose       Tot.il 


IOWA 


2 Area  Ten  Community  College  Cedar  Rapids   . 

5 Area  XI  Community  College,  Ankeny 

6 Briar  Cliff  College,  bioux  Citv   - 

b Buena  Vista  Coliepe  ^lorni  Lake   ..   . 

4 Center mie  Conmi unity  Cullege,  Center vllle. .  . 

4 Central  Univeisilv  cl  Iowa.  Pella 

2 Glarhe  Collepe,  Dubuque 

2 Cornell  College   Mnur.t  Vernon. . . 

2 Divine  Wor.1  L-cileRe.  t  pwortli  Center 

6 Dofdt  College  .'moux  Center.  _ 

5 Drake  Uniweisitv.  Des  Monies 

Eastern  Iowa  Community  College,  Bettendort. 

2 Clinton  Campus,  Clinton    

1 Muscatine  Campu'.,  Muscatine 

3 Ellsworth  College,  Iowa  Falls    . .    ... 

6 tmmetsbuig  Community  College.  Lmmetsburg. 

6 Estherville  Junir  College,  (strier.ille. 

4... 
b... 
4... 


Graceland  College  Lamoi 

Grand  View  College.  Des  Moines      

Grinnell  College.  Grinnell 

Iowa  Central  Com m unity  College. 

3 Eagle 'iiove   lagk'liice 

5 Fort  Uod^e   Foil  Uo'Ue     .. 

3 Webster  Cilv    .Vebster  Citv . 

5 Iowa  State  Unii/ersit,  ol  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy. Ames. 

1 Iowa  Wesleyan  College,  Mount  Pleasant     ..   . 

7  .         .  Iowa   Western   Community    College    Council 
blulfs 

7 Clarnla  Cjmi-us   Claiinda. 

2 Loras  College  DuDuque.    

.'.    Luther  College.  Uecorah 

MaIsn.llllo^^•'  (  ommunity  School  District: 

H_ Maisliallto.'.^i  Community  College,  Mar- 

shalltOAn. 

1 Marycrest  Coltege,  Davenport  

6 Morningside  College,  Sioux  City 

2 Mount  Mercv  College.  Ced.ii  Kapids 

3 North  Iowa  Area  Gomniumty  College,  Mason 

City, 

6 Northwest-rfn  College.  Oiange  City 

4 Ottumwa  Heigtits  College.  Ottumwa 

1 Palmer  Junior  College,  Davenport 

1 St  Ambrose  College,  Davenport 

4 Simpson  CoHwe,  Indianola 

6 Sioux  Empire  College,  Hawaiden   ..     ... 

1 Southeastern  Iowa  Area  Community  College, 

Burlington 

1 Keokuk  Coniniunily  College.  Keokuk  

4 Soulh.vestern  Contniunity  College,  Cieston ... 

1 State  University  ut  Iowa.  Iowa  Cilv 

2 University  ol  Cubuque,  Dubuque. . , 

3 University  ol  horthein  Iowa.  Cedar  Falls 

2 Upper  loyva  Uiiiyersitv  Fayette.    

3 Waldorf  College,  Forest  City 

3 Wartburg  College,  Waveily 

6 Westmar  College,  Le  Mars.. 

4 William  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa 


J5,  UOO 
i,  000 
0. 1'OO 
b.  oOO 
h,  000 
b,  uOO 
b,  000  . 
b.  000 
b,  000 
b,  000 
b,  OOU 

b!ooo" 

b.  poo 
b,  000 
b,  UOO 
b.  UOO 
b.  000 
b,  00(1 
b.  OOO 

"'5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

b,  000 


J1.691   $6,691 

5,000 

2,493   7,493 

1,142   .       ..       .  6,142 

2.rU0   ..               .  7,200 

2,965        J4,  b7U  12,  b35 

b.  000 

1,292  6,292 

408   b.  408 

1,801  ..,::. 

12.818  17,818 

2,299 2,299 

5,000 

5, 000 

2,69? 7,692 

b43  b,M3 

1,390     6,390 

2.  b02 7.  b02 

2,454 7,454 

519  b,bl9 

871  871 

5.000 

5.000 

...  5. 000 
bb,;89 


mo 

b33 


b,000 
b.  000 
b.OOO 

5,  000 

b.OOO 
b.  UOO 

5.  000 

b.  L'M 

5,  000 

b,  000 
b.OOO 
b.  000 
5,  COO 

S.  000 
b,  UOO 


bO, 789 

2,009 
1,880 


2,124 


2,  327 

1,602 
2,620 
1.426 
3,906 

:.J63 
6Cb 

l,4i}6 

2,68! 
80b 
221 

2,-;08 


37,  275 


uoo 

000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 

coo 

000 


T71 
b9,  766 

i,:6i 

16.  Lbl 
2  929 
"  829 


1.700 
i33 


7,u09 
3,413 

5,000 
7,124 
b,000 

7,327 

6,602 
7,620 
6,426 
8,906 

43,  738 

5.605 
6,406 
7.681 
5,805 
5,221 
7,408 

5,000 
5,771 

64, 766 
6.661 

2i,b51 
7,929 
5,829 
5,000 
6.700 
5  833 


KANSAS 


5 Allen  County  Community  Jum.ir  College,  IoI.p 

3 Baker  University,  Baldyvin  Ciiv     

4 Bethany  Collage  LIndsborg     . 

4 Betnel  College,  fiorth  Newton 

5 Butler  County  Community  Junior  College,  II 

Dorado. 

4 Central  College,  McPherson    

1 Cloud    County    Community    Junior    College 

Concordia 
5 Cotfeyville  Community  Junior  College,  Cotley- 

ville. 

1 Colby  Community  Junior  Collp^e.  Coloy 

5 College  ot  Emporia,  Em pon.i ... 

5 Cowley   County   Community   Junior   College. 

Arkansas  City. 
1 Dodge  City  Community  Junior  College,  Dodge 

City. 

3 Donnelly  College  Kansas  City 

1 Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Colle^e  Hays..   . 

5 Fort  Scott  Community  Junior   Ccne£e    Fcrt 

Scott 

4 Hesston  College,  Hesston       

2 Highland  Coniniunily  Junior  Coiie.ce  highland. 

5 Independence    Community    Jonior    College, 

Independence 
3 Kansas     City     Kansas     C&nimuniiy     Junior 

College.  Kansas  City 

5 Kansas  Sate  College  at  Pi'tsrurg,  Pittsburg. . . 

5 Kansas  Slate  Teachers  College  of   tnipcna. 

Emporia. 

2 Kansas  State  University   Manhattan ... 

1 Kansas  Wesleyan  Umversitv  Salina 

5 Labette  Community  Junior  CcOege,  Parsons. . 

1 Marymount  College.  Salina. 

4 McPherson  Ccllege,  McPherson 

1 Miltonvale  Wesleyan  College.  Miltonvale 

2 Mount  St.  Schoiastica  College  fitchKon 


$5.  CM 
■j.    '.'0 
■•   iOO 
5.  iJJO 
b.OOO 

S.1,511 

1,831 

899 

9b2 

3,t3S 

5.  000 
b.  1.00 

375 
471 

b.  UJO 

~97 

b.uOG 
4.010 
3,-:95  . 

1.230 
2.  230 

b,  OOO 

1.993 

5.  [00 
5.  UOO 
4.^00 

S92 

13,294 

1.S37 

5,000  . 
5.  ['00   . 
b.  000 

""l.":23 

5.  [GO 

3,333 

5.  UOO 

5.  .00 

9,853 
U.269 

5, 000 
b,  LOO 
b,000  - 
b,  000 
5,  ceo 
5,000   . 
5,  000 

25.366 

1.531 

869 
1,655 

'""i!;74 

Congres- 
sional 
district 


56.511 
6,831 
5,S99 
5,952 
8,538 

5,375 
5,471 

5,797 

6,230 
6,240 
3,495 

6.S93 

5.f92 

15.294 
6.337 

5.000 
5,000 

6,723 

?  933 

14  853 
16  259 

30.3S6 
6,331 
5,  COO 
5,869 
6,656 
5,  COO 
6,174 


Name  .ind  location  ol  institution 


B.1S1C 


Supple-       Special 

mental       purpose       Total 


KANSAS— Continued 


5 Neosho  County  Community  Junior  College,  $5,000 

Chanute 

3 Ottayva  University,  Ottawa 5,000 

4 Sacred  Heart  College,  Wichita. 5.000 

2 St,  Benedict  i  College,  Atchison 5,000 

2 St.  Mary  College,  Xavier.. _ 5,000 

1 St.  Mary  ol  the  Plains  College,  Dodge  City b,GOO 

1 Schilling  Institute.  Saiina 5,000 

5 .  Southwestern  College,  Wnilield 5,  OUO 

4 .  Sterling  College,  Sterling. 5,000 

4 Tabor  College,  Hillsboro 5,000 

3.- University  ol  Kansas,  Lawrence.    . 5,000 

2     Washburn  University  ol  Topeka,  Topeka 5,000 

4 Wichita  State  University,  Wichita 5,000 


$605 $5,605 

3,162  8,162 

1,164 6,164 

1,492  6,492 

472  5,472 

2,202  7,202 

533  5,533 

1,146  6,146 

264   5,264 

813  5,813 

41,622    $100,000  146.622 

6,742  11,742 

18.726  - 23,726 


KENTUCKY 


7. Alice  Lloyd  College.  Pippa  Passes  

6 Asbury  College   Wilmoie 

3- Bellaimine  College   Louisville 

6 Berea  College   Beiea    . 

2 Brescia  College,  uwensboio     

j. Catherine  Spalding  College.  Louisville 

6 Centre  College  ol  Kentucky,  Danville 

6 Eastern  Kentucky  University.  Richmond 

6 Kentucky  State  College   Fiankloit. 

2 Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,  Owensboro 

7 ...   L'es  Jjr.ioi  College   JacKSjn 

6.......  Mid.vHv  Junior  College   f.li.l.vay. 

7 Moreiiead  State  Unuersit,'.  Moiehead 

1 Murray  state  University,  Murray 

1.       ...   Paducah  Junior  College.  Paducah 

7 .  Pikeville  College,  Pikeville... 

6 Southeastern  Chrisli,in  College,  Winchester 

5 Sue  Bennett  College,  London . . . 

6 Transylvania  University,  Lexington 

5 Union  College   Barbourville .    - 

6 The  University  ol  Kentucky  Research  Founda- 
tion en  behall  ol  the  Univeisity  ol  Kentucky, 
Lexington 

Ashland  Coriuminily  College.  Ashland  ... 

[Iizahelhlown  Communily  College,  tl.za- 
bethtown. 

Henderson  Community  College,  Hender- 
son. 

Uoiikinsville   Communily   College,   Hop- 
kinsyille, 

Jefferson  Community  College,  Lcuisville.. 

Prestoiiburg  ConKnuiuty  College,   Pres- 
tonbur^ 

Son.etest  Communily  College,  Somerest.. 

3 University  cl  Louisville,  Louisville 

4 Villa  Ma.tonna  College,  Covington  

2 Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green. 


7. 
2. 

1. 

1. 

3. 

7. 

5 


$5,000 

$744 

$5,744 

5,000  . 

5,000 

5,000 

4,230  

9,230 

5,000 

b,OOU 

5,000 

1,090 

6,  C'90 

5,000 

902  

5,902 

5  000 

5,000 

5,000 

20.592  

25,592 

5  000 

3,783     

8,783 

5  000 

3  052 

8,052 

5,000 

800 

5,  BUO 

5,000 

405  

5,405 

5,000 

20,102  

25.102 

5,000 

23,193  

28,193 

5,1^00 

1,496  

6,496 

5,000  . 

5,000 

1,501 

294 

1,795 

3,000  . 

3.000 

5.  000 

762  

5,762 

5,  oOO 

1,486 

6,486 

5,000 

5, 000 

5  000 

5,000 

5. 000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

5.000  . 

5.000 

5  000 

5,000 

5,  COO 

5,000 

5,000  . 

5,  COO 

5. 000 

21,979 

25,979 

5.  000 

3,242  

8.242 

5.  COO 

20,305  

25,305 

LOUISIANA 


4 Centen?iy  Collego  ol  Louisiana,  Shreveport... 

1 Dillard  University,  New  Orleans - 

3 Francis  T.  Nicholls  State  Co'lege.  Thibodaux.. 

7 Grambliiig  College  ol  Louisiana.  Gramfaling  .. 

1 Isaac  Delgado  College,  'teit  Orteans 

5 Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute.  Ruston  .  

6 Louisiana  State  Univ:r::ly  and   Agncuituial 

and  Mechanical  Collec.  Baton  Rouge. 
1 Louisiana  State  Universty  ani  Agncultutal 

and  Mechanical  College  in  New  Orleans. 
4 Louisiana  St.'ite  University  in  Shreveport  . ... 

2  .  Loyola  University.  New  Orleans    _ 

/ McMeese  State  College.  Lake  Charles 

b. Northeast  Louisiana  State  College.  Monroe — 

2 St.  Mary's  Dominican  College  New  Orleans... 

6 Southeastern  Louisiana  College.  Hammon 

6 Southern    University    ana    Agricultural    and 

Mechanical  College.  Baton  Rouge 

2 New  Orleans  Campus   New  Oileans 

4_ Shreveport- Bossier  Campus.  Shreveport.. 

2 Tulane  University  ol  Louisiana.  New  Orleans.. 

3  .  .  Universily  of  South.vestern  Louisiana.  Lafay- 

ette. 
2  Xavier  University  ol  Louisiana.  New  Orleans.. 


$5.C00    $5,000 

5.000        $1.768 6.768 

5.C00          6.988 11,988 

5.  GOO        11.117  16,117 

5.C00          2.543 7.543 

5.C00        18.788 23.788 

5.000        43,765 48.765 

5.C0O  5,000 

5.C00     5.C0O 

5.000          7.076 12.076 

5.000          8.844 13,844 

5.000        12,827  17,827 

5,000         1,000 COOO 

5,C00        17,683  22,E83 

5,000        20,180 25,880 

5  000     5,000 

5  000               . 5,000 

5.  COO  18,525      $50,000  73,525 

5,000       28,621  33,621 

5,000         1,625  6,625 


MAINE 


2 Aroostook  State  College.  Presque  Lake $5,000 

2  Bates  College  Lewiston 6.000 

1  Ecvricin  Ccllege.  Brunswick 5,000 

1 Colby  College,  Waterville..   5.C0O 

2  .  Farmington  State  College.  Farniington 5,000 

2          ..  Fort  Kent  State  College,  Fort  Kent 5,000 

1   Gorham  State  College,  Gornam 5,000 

2 Husson  College.  Bangor.    5.000 

2 Marine  Maritime  Academy,  Castine 5,C90 

1 Nasson  CcliePe,  Springynie  5.0C0 


J1.380  

$6,380 

2,105 

7,105 

2,035  

7,035 

5,000 

2,440  

7,443 

974  

5,974 

4,478 ... 

9.478 

4,157  

9.157 

1,963 

6.963 

774 

5.774 

25606 
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Conjf«- 
]iooil  Njme  <n<l  lautmn  ot  institution 

d«tnct 


Suooltf-        So*ct*l  r.ongfes- 

aisic        m«nUI        pufpOM        Tot*f  smnjl  N»m.  md  location  ol    nslitution 

OMltcX 


SuDpie-      Special 
Bi5ic        'iientai       purpose       Totil 


MAINE— Contmuad 


2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Rck.r  Coll.g.,  Houiton       15  000        J1.917     ».«" 

SI  f riocH  CoMeg.               ^.«0          I.IM.    «.l» 

St  Jo».pti  1  CoiLW  SUndBh  i.MO             »■  '-g!' 

Thom«  Coll«|»  *''"«'«'ll«          ^*S        -w,  ??; «7in 

Uni»«nit,  ot  Main*  Orono           S.«0        30.710 35.  MO 

Auguiti  Campus.  Augusta   3.600  — .•■  J'"}" 

PottUrvJ.  Campus,  Portland          VOOO  ^^ '.«"" 

WasJiington  Stat.  Coll«ge  Mxn Ji  VOOO             CT >.»^ 

WOTtbfook    S«mmart    and    Junior    College.  S.0OO          l.OW ».«» 

POftUAd. 


MAKYUNO 


6  41leganv  Community  College  Cumb«rland 

5  Anne  Arundel  Community  College    Severna 
Park 

5  Bo«ie  State  College.  Bowie  _ 

6  Calonsville  CommunitY  College,  CatonjylM* 

5  Charles  County  Community  College.  La  Plata. 

'  ^^         .      .  _.    _    /.-.. i*«..^    U.ll. 


Ix, 


1  Chesapeake  College  Wye  Mills 
4  .  College  ot   Notre   Oame  of   Maryland 

Baltimore 
-4  ■.    i^istern  College   Baltimore 

4  ._tss««  Community  College  Baltimore  County. 
6                Frederick  Community  College,  f  reder«k 
6   .   Froslbur  J  State  College   FroitOurg       

2  Goucher  College  Towson 
6 Magerstown  lunior  College.  Hagerjtown 

2  .     Harford  Junior  Ci'leje  Bel  Air  ... 

5  ...  Hood  College  o'  Frgoerick,  Md  ,  Frederick  .. 
4     '  The  Johns  Hopkins  University   Baltimore 

School  of  Ad  .anced  I  nternational  Studtei. 
Washington 
i  Associated    Professors  ot    Loyola  College  m 

the  City  ot  Baltimore   Baltimore 
J  The  Maryland  Institute  College  o(  Art 

more 
i  Montgomery  I unior  College   Rxk.ille 

3  Takoma  Park  Campus  Takoma  Park     

4  ...  Morgan  State  College   Baltimore  

7 Mount  St  Agnes  College   Baltimore      

6  Mount  St  Mary's  College   Emmilsbufg 

5.  Peabody  Institute  of  the  City  ot  Baltimofi. 

Baltimore 

5 Prince  Georges  Community  College  Largo... 

l!!  !..    St  John  s  College  Annapolis  

At  large  St   Johns  Coil*ge.  Santa  Fe 

6  St   Joseph  College  at  Emmitsburg.  Maryland, 

Inc     Emmitsburg 

1  St    Marys  College  of  Maryland,  St    Marys 

City 

I Salisbury  Slate  College  Salisbury 

2 Towson  State  College  Baltimore 

4'  .  Unierjity  ot  Baltimore   Baltimore 

5  University  of  Maryland   College  Park 

3  Baltimore  City  La/v  Library  Branch    Bal- 

timore 

2  .   University    ot    Maryland    Baltimore    County 

Campus.  Baltimore 

I Maryland  State  College  Princess  Anne 

2 Villa  lulie  College.  Inc  ,  Stevenson 

!'...!.  Washington  College  Chestertown 

6  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster 

s  Xaverian  College  Silyer  Spring        


U.OOO 
5,000 

5.000 
5.000 
5.  000 
5.000 
5,000 

SOOQ 
5.0QO 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 

5.000 


Balti-      5. 000 


5.000 
5.000 

5.000 
3.000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 

5.000 

5.000 
5,000 
5,  iJOO 
5.000 
5.000 

5,000 

5.000 
3.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


t7S2 

2,250 

1.964 
1,342 
1, 15J 
690 
1,941 

3,131 

MB 
4.342 


1,643 
7.433 


2,788 
2.586 


9.0(5 
745 

2.221 
824 

6. 156 
403 

1.426 

698 


13,513 
12.164 
82.398 


2.413 

1.481 
449 
539 

1.903 


»5.762 
7.250 

6.964 
6,342 
6,151 
5,690 
6.941 

8.131 
5,000 
5.102 
9.342 
S.0OO 
6.002 
5,000 
6,643 
12.433 
5.000 

7.7M 

7,516 

5,000 
5.000 
14.085 
3,745 
7,221 
5.824 

11.156 
5.403 
5.000 
6.426 

5,698 

5.000 
18.513 
17,164 
87,398 

5,000 

7,413 

6.481 
3.449 
5.539 
6.903 
5,000 


MASSACHUSETTS 


2  American  International  College,  Spnngheld.   .  ;5.  000 

1  Amherst  College.  Amherst  ^-995 

3  Anna  Maria  College  tor  Women   Paxton 3.000 

16  Aquinas  lunior  College  ol  Business.  Newton.  1,  000  . 

11  Aquinas  School -Junior  College  ot  Business,  3.000 

3  Assumption  College.  Worcester  5.  OOO 

10  Babson  Institute  Babson  Paik  9.000 

2  Bay  Path  Junior  College.  Longmeadow 5.000 

4  Becker  Junior  College  of  Business  Adminis-  1  922 

tration  and  Secretar  al  Science,  Worcester 

9.  Bentley  College  ot  Accounting  and  Finance,  5.000 

Boston 

1  Berkshire  CommuH'ty  College.  Pittsheld  .  5.000 
9  Boston  Architectural  Center  Boston  5.  OOO 
2.              Bosnn  College,  Newton  5.000 

9  Boston  Conservatory  ol  Music   Boston 3,000 

8  Boston  University   Boston  ^'SS? 

6 Bradford  Junior  College,  Bra  ItortJ 5.000 

4  Brandeis  University,  Waltham 5,000 

16      ...  Bristol  Community  College,  Fall  River 5,000 

12  Cape  Cod  Community  College.  HyannB 5.000 

8 Cardinal  Cush.ng  College.  BrooKlino 5,000 

4  Clark  Uniyersity  Worcester       5.000 

4  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester 5.000 

2  .      College  ol  Our  Lady  ol  the  Elms   Chicopee —  5.000 

li Curry  College   Milton  5.000 

4 Dean  Academy  and  lunior  College.  Franklin. .  5,  000 

li Eastern  Njiarene  College.  Quincy 5,000 

9 Emmanuel  College  Boston         5.  OOP 

6 Enoicott  Junior  College   Beverly '■Sfi  ' 

9 Fisher  lunior  College   Boston    S.(M 

9.  .   Franklin  I nsfitule  if  Boston    Boston I»000  . 

9.  Gordon  College   Wenham  S.OOO 


C.743  .. 

$8,743 

5,000 

3.000 

1.000 

421 

3.421 

825  . 

5.825 

1.623 

^.  6.623 

5.000 

1.922 

5.781 

10,781 

980 

5,980 

1.585 

6.585 

19.140 

24.140 

3.000 

26.332 

31.332 

754  . 

5.754 

8.192  . 

13,192 

3.621  . 

«.S2l 

2  003 

7,003 

907 

5.907 

7  182 

....  12.182 

5.056  . 

10.056 

1  157 

6.157 

1,903  . 

6,903 

804  . 

5.8M 

1.093 

•.DM 

2.564  . 

7, 564 

5.000 

5.000 

1,000 

1.774 

6.774 

MASSACHUSETTS— '"ontinu 


Graham  Junior  College  Boston 

Greenheld  Community  College  Greenfield 

Harvard  College  Camorirtge .. 

Holyoke  Community  College  Holyohe 

Lasell  lunior  College  Auburndale 

Leicester  lunioi  College  Leicester 

Lesley  College  Cambridge 

Lowell  Technological  Institute  ol  Massacnu- 
-.etts.  ijweii 

Miissachusetts     Bay     Community     College. 
Wl'ertown 

Vij<.s3cHuselts  College  ol  Art,  Boston 

Massachusetts  Institute  ol  Technology,  Cem- 
b  ridge 

Massasoil  Community  College    North  Abing- 
ton 

Merrimack  College.  North  Andovei      

Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley     

Mount  Ida  lunioi  College.  Newton  Centre 

Mount  W.<chusett  Community  College,  Gard- 
ner 

New  England  Conservatory  ol  Music,  Boston 

Newton  College  ot  the  Sacred  Heart,  'lewlon 

Newton  lunior  College.  Newtonville 
3  Nchols  College  ot  Business  Admii  i-.liauon 

Dudley 

North  Shore  Community  College   Beverly 

Northeastern  University   Boston 

Burlington  Campus   Builington       

Northern  Essen  Community  College  Haveihill 

Pine  Manor  Junior  College  Chestnut  Hill 

Quinsigamond  Community  College   Worce>;tei 

Radclitfe  College  Cambridge 

3 Regis  College,  Weston 

4 Framingham  Campus,  Framingham 

9] Simmons  College    Boston 

1         ...  Smith  College  Northampton 
12  .  Southeastern  Massachusetts  Technological  In- 

stitute North  Dartmouth 
12      ...  New  Bedford  Campus.  New  Bedford.       . 

2......  Springfield  Collese.  Spiingfield 

10 State  College  at  Boston.  Boston  

12 State  College  at  Bridgewater   BriOgewater 

3      State  College  at  Fitchburg.  Filchbuis 

4' State  College  at  Framingham   Framingham 

15  !   !   .  State  College  at  Lowell.  Lowell 

1 Slate  College  at  North  Adams.  North  Adams 

g State  College  at  Salem,  Salem 

1      ...    State  College  at  Westfield.  Wesltield 

4 Slate  College  al  Worcester.  Worcester  

3 Stevens  Business  College   Fitchburg 

16 Stonehill  College,  Easton 

8       Suffolk  University.  Boston 

12.       ..  Swam  School  ot  Design,  New  Bedford  

7 Tults  College,  Medlord  

J University  ol  Massachusetts,  Amherst 

9 Boston  Campus,  Boston 

9  Wentworth  Institute.  Boston 

2 Western  New  England  College.  SpiingfieW... 

10  .  Wheaton  College.  Noiton 

8  Wheelock  College,  Boston  

1       Williams  College,  Williamstown 

4 Worcester  Junior  College.  Worcester 

4I  .  ...  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Worcester... 


J5,000        «,239 $8,239 

5  000          1,106 6,106 

5  000            5,000 

5.000          4,469 9,469 

5  000       5,000 

5^000      339 5,33» 

5,000     565 5,565 

5,000    15,347 20.347 

5,000          4,274 9.274 

5.000         1.525 6.525 

5.000  5.00U 

5,000          2,103  7,101 

5,000         3,984 8.984 

5  000                5,000 

5,000             :«     5,245 

5.000           :.866         6,8«; 

5,000          1.029  6,029 

5  000    1.078  6.078 

5.000      384  5.3M 

5,000    1,516  6.516 

5.000    2.538  7.538 

5.000   80.210 85.210 

5  000       5.00J 

5.000    3.179  8.179 

5.000         1,057  6.IIS7 

5,000         2.310 7,310 

S  000 5.00J 

5  000       5.000 

4.334  4.334 

5.000          2.437 7.4-57 

5  000      5.000 

6.835  6.8;3 

5  000           5.000 

5.000  5.00c 

5.000         9.702 14.7C2 

5  000          6.644  11.644 

5  000          5.744     10.741 

5^000       5.0110 

5  000          4.797  9.797 

5  000         1.880 6.880 

5.000          9,554  14,554 

5,000          6.106     11.106 

220  -'J 

5,000             421   5,4?1 

5.000      5.000 

5,000      11.118 i6.i:s 

1,677  1.677 

5,000        13.202  18..'-V 

5.000        52,445  57.445 

.     5,000     - 5,J-'J 

5.000          4,728     9,7:8 

5  000          6,589       11.589 

■     5  000             484  5.484 

5.000              703  S.'OJ 

.     5.000  5.'^ 

2,000          3.840 5.M0 

5,000  6,680 11.6S0 


-•ICHIGAN 


2 Adrian  College.  Adrim.  

3 Albion  College,  Albion   

16 Alma  College,  Alma         

11 Alpena  Community  College,  Alpena 

4..] Andrews  University,  Beirien  Springs 

2 .  Aquinas  College,  Grand  Rapids  

li][ Bay  le  Noc  Community  College,  Escanaba      . 

i     .     ..  Calvin  College,  Grand  Rapids 

10.! Central  Michigan  University,  Mount  Pleasant  . 

5.   ]....  Davenport  College  ol  Business,  Giand  Rapids. 

19!     ..  OeLima  Junioi  College.  Oxford.      .      

10        .     Delta  College,  University  Centei 

13     Detroit  College  ol  Law,  Detroit 

13 Detroit  Institute  ot  Technology.  Detroit 

2  Eastern  Michigan  University.  Vpsilanti 

16.!!!..   Ferns  State  College,  Big  Rapids 

7 Flint  Community  Junior  College.  Flint 

4" Glen  Oaks  Community  College,  Cenlerville 

5              Giand  Rapids  lunioi  College.  Grand  Rapids . 
9  ......  Grand  Valley  State  College.  Allendale 

16     Henry  Ford  Community  College.  Oearborn 

1 Highland  Park  College,  Highland  Park 

9] Hope  College.  Holland  

6 lackson  Community  Col!»i!e,    aci.'.cn. 

3]'. Kalamajoo  Cjllege,  nalan.ajno 

3  _'_ kellogg  Community  College,  Sjtlie  Creen 

t'_ Lake  Michig/in  College    Benton  H,MBor. 

6! Lansing  Commu'iily  College    L3"sing 

18 Lawrence  institute  it  Technology    louthlield. 

l\_[ Mackinac  i.oiiege.  Macfcn^c  Island 

12.! Macomt)   County   rDmniumty   College,   South 

Campus,  *.<rien 

19 Madonna  Ccilej"  l.oia       

17 Marygroye  College  je'ioil   

2  Monioe  Campus,  Monioe  

17  ..,     Mercy  College  ol  Detroit.  Detroit 


$5,000 
5.000  . 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000  , 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
2.000 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


$3,258 


2.976 

1.617 

1.431 

2,247 

995 

5,680 

20. 947 

3.036 

125 

2.607 


2.957 
43.944 
19.769 
2.026 
1.285 
8.515 
3.687 
7.374 
6,564 
1.583 


2.555 

10,072 

12.384 

372 

20,806 

1.034 
482 


$8,258 
5,000 
7.976 
6.617 
6,431 
7, -'47 
5.995 
10.680 
25.947 
8.036 
5.125 
7,607 

5.  Oi.iO 
7,957 

48.944 

24. 769 

7.026 

6.  :'85 
13. :i5 

8,t87 
12,374 
11.  »4 
6.b83 
5.  00 
5..'00 
5.'X)0 

7.  J55 
15.072 
17.J84 

5.372 
22.306 

6.^34 
5.482 
5.1X10 
5  KW 
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COLLEGE  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  PROGRAM-INSTITUTIONAL  GRANTS  APPROVED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968- Continued 


Congres- 
sional 
disliict 


Name  and  locition  ol  institution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


Special 
purpose 


Total 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


MICHIGAN— Continued 


1... 
6... 
11.. 
11. 

2. 

10. 

9... 


Michigan  Lutheran  College.  Detroit 

Michigan  >late  Univeisity,  East  Lansing.. 
Michigan  Technological  University,  Houghton. 
Lake  Superior  State  College,  Sault  Sainte 
Mane 
Monroe  County  Community  College,  Monroe,. 

Montcalm  Community  College,  Sidney 

Muskegon  County  Community  College,  Mus- 
kegon 
Nazareth  College,  Kalamazoo 


11 North  Central  Michigan  College,  Petoskey.. 


11. 

9 

18 

18 

19 

19 

18 

3. 

6 


19 


Noithein  Michigan  University,  Marquette. 

Northwestern  Michigan  College,  Traverse  City  . 

Oakland  Communily  College,  Bloomtield  Hills.. 
Auburn  Hills  Campus,  Auburn  Heights... 

Highland  Lakes  Campus,  Union  Lake 

Orchard  Ridge  Campus,  Farmington 

Oakland  University,  Rochester   ... 

Oil. el  College,  Olivet  

Owosso  College,  Oaosso  

Saginaw  Valley  College.  University  Center... 

St     Clair    County    Community    College,    Port 
Huron 

Schoolcralt  College,  Livonia 
hi«  r.-.'i 


2   Siena  Heights  CoT!ege,  Adrian       .... 

13 Society  ol  Arts  and  Cralts,  Detroit 

4 Southwestern  Michigan  College,  Dowagiac. 

6 .  Spring  Arbor  College,  Spring  Arbor 

11 Suomi  College,  Hancock 

1 University  of  Detroit,  Detroit 

2 University  ot  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

16..   .  Dearborn  Campus,  Dearborn 

7 Flint  College,  Flint     

13 Walsh  Institute  ol  Accountancy,  Detroit... 

2 Washtenaw  Community  College,  Ypsilanti.. 

13 Wayne  Slate  University,  Detroit 

3 Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo.. 


J3,2?9        $1,687  $4,916 

5,000        97,015  102,015 

b,000        20.560  25,560 

5,000  5,LiO0 

5,000             729 5,729 

5,000             513 5.513 

5,000          6,701 11,701 

5  000                              5,000 

5'000                     .       5,000 

5,000        14,347  19,347 

5.000     ...        - 5,000 

4,082     --.-  4.082 

5  000     5,  000 

5  000        -.. 5,000 

5  000     . 5,000 

5,000          7,992  --  12,992 

5,000           1,964  6,964 

5.000      560 6,560 

5.000      871  5,871 

2,365    4,143 6,508 

5,000    6,136  11.135 

I  600 '..600 

5,000           1,030 6.030 

5.000           1,242    6.242 

5.000          1.301   6.301 

5.000          1,156  6,  156 

5,000         15,243 20.:43 

5,000      109.861   114.861 

5  000                     5.000 

5,000        --  5,000 

5  000                   b.OOO 

5,000          3,505 8,505 

5,000     -  5,000 

5,000        13,913 18,913 


MINNESOTA 


3 Anoka-Ramsey  State   Junior   College, 

Rapids. 

5 Augsburg  College,  Minneapolis 

1 Austin  Stale  Junior  College.  Austin.. . 

7 BemidjiSlate  College,  Bemidji 

2  Bethany  Lutheran  College,  Mankato.. 

4     ..         Bethel  College,  St,  Paul 

6... 

1     . 

6 

4 

8... 

1... 

4... 

7... 

4... 

7... 

7... 

2... 


Coon    $5,000       $4,929 $9,929 


Brainerd  State  Junior  College,  Brainerd 

Carleton  College,  Northtield     

College  ot  St  Benedict,  St.  Joseph 

College  ol  St.  Catherine,  St.  Paul. 

College  ol  St  Scholastica.  Duluth 

CollegeotSt  Teresa.  Winona     

College  ol  St  Thomas,  St   Paul  

Concordia  College   Monrhead    .    .    

ConcoiJia  Cjllege  SI   Paul    .    .-.   

Cjrbelt  College  Ciookston.. ..   . 

Fergus  FallsSlate  Junior  College,  Fergus  Falls. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  St  Peter. 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3,000 
5,000 
4,109 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
b.  000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


2,232 
2,909 
14, 199 


1,602 
603 
718 


4 Ham  line  University  ot  Minnesota.  SI.  Paul 

8 Hibbing  State  lunior  College.  Hibbing 

8  Itasca  State  lunior  College.  Grand  Rapids 

4  Lakewood  Stale  Junior  College,  White  Bear 
Lake 

4 Macalester  College,  St.  Paul - 

2 Mankato  State  College,  Mankato 

5 Melropolitanbtate  Junior  College,  Minneapolis. 

5...  Minneapolis  School  ot  Art,  Minneapolis 

?! Moor  head  State  College,  Moorhead. 

3  North  Hennepin  State  Junior  College.  Osseo.. 
8... 

1.. 

6... 

6.... 

1.... 

5.... 

1.... 

6.... 

5.... 

8.... 

6... 

7.... 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
5.000 
5.000 


7,118 


848 
2, '699" 


1.6% 
1,023 


7,232 
7,909 
9.199 

3,000 
5.000 
5.711 
5.603 
5.718 
5,000 
5.000 
5.  000 
5.000 
2.118 
5.000 
2.  fiOO 
5.848 
5.000 
7.699 
5.000 
6.696 
6.023 


8... 
4... 
6... 
1... 
2... 


Rainey  Ri.er  State  Junior  College,  Interna- 
tional Falls. 

RocheMer  State  lunior  College,  Rochester 

St.  Clfud  State  College,  St.  Cloud 

St  Join's  University,  College/ille 

St  f.'arvs  College.  Winona       

St  Gary's  Jun.ior  College.  Minneapolis. ....... 

St  Olaf  College,  Northtield 

SnuthAest  Minnesota  State  College.  Marshall.. 

University  ot  Minnesota.  Minneapolis 

Duluth  Campus,  Duluth     

Morns  Campus.  Morris        .....      -- 

University  ol  Minnesota  Technical  Insti- 
tute Branch.  Crookston 

VeimiiionState  Junior  College,  Ely. . .    

Wii;,am  Mitchell  College  ot  Law,  St.  Paul 

Willmar  Slate  Junior  College,  Willmar.. 

(Vinona  Slate  College.  Winona. 

Worlhington  State  Junior  College.  Worthington. 


5,000 
5.  OOO 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.  000 
5.003 


5. 000 

24.154 29.154 


3,141 

506 

14.255 

2.873 


5.  000 

5,000 

5,000  . 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 


3.694 
16.691 

""i,'928' 

1,644 

3.326 

892 

174,741 


673 

1,332" 
9,958 
536 


i Alcorn  AffKuituial  and  Mechanical  College, 

Lorman 

3 Belhaven  College.  Jackson 

2 Blue  Mountain  College,  Blue  Mountain 

2 Coahoma  Junior  College,  Clarksdale. 

3...  Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  College,  Wesson 

1...  Delta  State  College,  Cleveland 

4 East  Central  Junior  College,  Decatur... 

4 East  Mississippi  Junior  College,  Scooba 

3 Hinds  Junior  College,  Raymond 


5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2,600 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 


1,150 
1,067 


782 
6,889 
2,144 

"4,"  995 


Name  and  location  of  institution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


Special 
purpose       Total 


MISSISSIPPI— Continued 


.141 
5.506 

!9.?55 
7.873 
5.  009 

P,694 
21.691 

5,  000 
6,928 
6.644 
8.326 
5.892 
179.741 
6.000 
5.  000 
6,000 

5.573 
5.000 
6.332 
14,958 
6.535 


Holmes  Junior  College,  Goodman. 

Itawamba  Junior  College   Fulton.    . .        

Jackson  State  College,  Jackson  .  

.  Jones  County  Junior  College.  Ellisville. -v 

.   Mary  Holmes  College,  West  Point j. 

..   Meridian  Junior  College.  Meridian ' 

.   Millsaps  College.  Jackson        ....     

.   Mississippi  Delta  Junior  College,  Moorheart  .. 
Mississippi  Industrial  College,  Holly  Springs. . 
..  Mississippi  Slate  College  lor  Women   Colum- 
bus 
. .  MississippiState  University  ol  Agriculture  and 

Applied  Sciences,  Stale  College 
..  Mississippi  Vallev  State  College.  Itta  Bena 
.-  Natchez  Junior  College.  Natchez 
..  Northeast  Mississippi  Junior  College,  Boone- 
ville 

2 Northwest  Mississippi  Junior  College    Sen.v 

tobia. 

5 Pearl  River  Junior  College,  Poplar n lie  . .. 

5 Perkinston  College  Perkinston  .. .    

5 lacksonCounty  lunior  College, Gautler     . 

3 Jefferson  UavisJunior  College.  Handsboro 

6 Prentiss    fJormal    and    Industrial    Institute, 

Prentiss, 
1-.       -.  Rust  College,  Holly  Springs 
3.  .... 

4 


$5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
3.485 

5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,  000 
5.000 


$1.555 i6.  b55 

5.000 

6.320 

3,141  


2,009  ... 
1,200  ... 
1.737  ... 

'6,677!!I 


$5,000   $5,878  -.  $10,878 


5,  000        28. 703 


5.. 

1.. 


Southwest  Mississippi  Junior  College,  Summit. 

T.  J.  Harris  Junior  College,  Meridian 

University  ol  Mississippi,  University 

University  ot  Southern  Mississippi    Hatties- 
hurg 

William  Carey  College,  Hattiesburg. 

Wood  Junior  College,  Mathiston 


5,000 

4  000 
6,000 

5. 000 

5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

6,000 
3,550 
3,096 
5,000 
6,000 


6,033 


11.320 
6,526 

6,000 
7,U09 
6,  200 
6,737 
5,  OOO 
11,677 

33,703 

11,1133 
4  dOO 
7  955 

9,  666 


2.955 

4,665 


1,498 6,498 

4,243 9,243 

5,000 

5.000 

5,750 


750 


701 


000 
000 


5,701 

3.550 

1,076 4,171 

17,203 22.203 

13,074 18.074 


5.000 
5,375 


375 


MISSOURI 


5 Aula  College,  Kansas  City.  - 

4 Central  Missouri  State  College,  Warrensburg. 

4 Jackson   County   Residence   Center,   in- 

dependence. 

8 Christian  College.  Columbia. 

4  Cottev  Junior  College  Corp.,  Nevada. 

7...  '        '       '  '        ' 

7.. 

7   . 

1.    . 


Ciowder  College,  Neosho. 

Drury  College.  Springfield. 

Evangel  College.  Springfield 

Florissant  Valley  Community  College,  Fergu- 
son, 
2.    .       .   Fontbonne  College.  Clayton     .    .    .......... 

3..    ...    Forest  Park  Community  College,  St   Louis.. 

3...  Hams  Teachers  College.  St   Louis.        .    ...    . 

8.  Jefferson  County  Junior  College.  Hillsboro 

6       Kansas  City  Art  Institute.  Kansas  City 

8  Kemper  Military  School  and  College.  Boon- 

ville 
8.. Lincoln  University.  Jefferson  City  . 

9     Lindenwood  Female  College  St   Charles 

2 Maryville  College  ot  the  Sacred   Heart.  St 

Louis. 

2 Meramec  Community  Coflegc.  Kirkwood 

2 Mercy  Junior  College,  St   Louis .-. 

5 Metropolitan  Junior  College.  Kansas  City 

10 Mineral  Area  College.  Flat  River 

7 Missouri  Southern  College.  Jo  Pi  m  

8 Missouri  Valley  College  Marshall 

6 Missouri  Western  Junior  College,  SI  Joseph.. 

9 Mobetly  Junior  College.  Mobcrly 

9      Northeast  Missouri  Slate  Collepe   Kirksville    . 

6 Northwest  Missouri  Slate  College.  Maryville.. 

2  ....   Notre  Dame  College.  St   Louis 

6.    .-     -   Park  College.  Parkville 

5.    .  Rockhurst  U-.i.ersity.  Kansas  City.. 

3  ..St   Louis  Uni.ersity,  St   Louis  ... 
24  .     ..           ParVs    College    ot    Aeronaut'cal    Tech- 
nology, SI   Louis 

9     .      ..  St   Mary''.  College  ot  G'Falion   O'Fallcn..       . 

7  School  ot 'he  Ozari-s.  Point  Lookout   .    ..     .. 
10 Southeast     Missouri     State     College,     Cape 

Girardeau. 

7..    Southv.'e5t  ft^issouri  State  College  Springtield 

10 West  Plains  Residence  Center.. 

8 Stephens  College  Columbia 

6  TatHo  College   TarHo 

10 

9 


Three  Rivers  Ji-rior  College,  Po.nlar  Blutf. 
Trenton  Junior  Collefe,  Trenton 
University  ot  Missouri.  Columbia 

Kansas  C:ty.  Kansas  City 

Rolla  Branch.  Rolla   

S.l   Louis  Branch,  St  Louis  

Washington  University,  St   Louis 

Webster  College,  Webster  Crove 

Westminster  College,  Fulton 

William  Jewell  College,  Liberty. 

William  Woods  College.  Fulton 


$5,000 
6.000 
6.000  - 

6,000  .. 
5,000  .. 
5,000 

b.  000 
6.  UOO 
6,000 

5,  'm 

6,  UOO 
b,  OUO 
6.  flOO 
6,  000 
4,500 

5,000 
5,000  . 
5,000  . 

.  5,000 
,  2.500 
.  5. 000 
.  5,000 
.  5,000 
.  5,000  . 
5.  000 
5.000 
.  5.000 
.  5.000 
.  5,000 
.  5,000 
.  5,000 
.  5.000 
5,000 

.     3,500  . 
.     5.000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 


$804 
26.  675 


55,804 

31,676 

6.000 

5.000 
6,000 
6,883 


883     

2,886  7,886 

1,376  6,376 

3  no     8,110 


2,387 
3,610 
2,283 
!,825 
i,972 
678 


7,387 
8,610 
7,283 
6,  825 

6,97? 
6.  ;78 


5,760 10,760 

..      5.000 
5,000 


3.253    8.253 

122     2.622 

3,481     8.481 

2.678 7,678 

6,450 11.450 

....  5.000 
1.686 


453 
13.488 
6.951 


6.686 

3 


18 
11.951 


327     5. 327 


728 

2.559 

16.248 


1.008 
21.434 


5.728 

7.559 

21.248 

5.000 

3.500 

6.008 

26.434 


13.142 18,142 

5,000 

3.347'! 8.347 

1.573  6.573 


1,201 
986 
41,895 
17.211 
19.247 
16.270 
16.435 


1.713 


$100,000 


6.201 

5.986 

46.895 

22.211 

24.247 

121.270 

21.435 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

6.713 


6.150 
6,067 
5,000 
3.282 
11,889 
7.144 
5.000 
9.995 


MONTANA 


2            .  College  of  Great  Falls,  Great  Falls.. 55,000 

2                Dawson  College,  Glendive. 6.w)0 

2                Eastern  Montana  College,  Billings 5,000 

1  Flathead  Valley  Community  College,  Kahspell.  5.000 

2  Miles  Community  College,  Miles  City 3.425 


$2, 123 

1 ,  057 

6.366 

616 

1.027 


57.123 
6.057 

10.366 
6.615 
4,452 


25^08 


{  ()^(,R^^^10^AL  RtCORD^M:NAlE  S'lj'Linber   ;,   l:J>:s 

COtLKf  LlBtARY  RlSUUHtti  f«ui.KAM    INSTITUTIONAL  GRANTS  APPROVED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  196»-Connnued  


Congrts- 
swnjl 
district 


Hunt  tni  location  at  institution 


Supple-       Spwul 
BasK       mental       purpos*      Total 


MONTANA— CanHMNrf 


1 Montana    Collego   of    Minaral   Science   and  $5,000 

Technology.  Suite 

1       Montana  State  Univetiity.  Bo/eman 5,000 

2  Notlhern  Montana  College   Havre 5,000 

2 Rocky  Mountain  College.  Billings 5,000 

1 Univetsity  ot  Montana   Missoula  5.000 

l] Western  Montana  College,  Dillon 5,000 


$762 »S.7M 

17.122 22,122 

2.7M 7.7M 

6K  5.6*8 

16,060 21.060 

1.998 6.991 


NEBRASKA 


3.... 

U  .. 

2  ... 

2.. 

1.... 

3. 

3.     . 

1.. 

1..., 

3. 

1... 

2.... 

1...- 

3.... 

1.... 

3.... 

1.... 

1.... 

1.... 

1.... 


Chadron  Stale  College,  Chadron ^iV9n 

College  at  SI   Mary,  Omalia     5.000 

Creighton  University.  OnuM 5,000 

Oana  College,  Blair 5.BB0 

Ooane  College.  Crete  ITW 

Hastings  College  Hastings  S.WB 

Hiram  Scott  College,  ScottsDiulf   5.000 

John  F   Kennedy  College,  ^ahoo 5.000 

John  I    Pershing  College,  Beatrice c'SSS 

Kearney  State  Collr-ge.  Kearney 5.000 

Midland  Lutheran  College,  Fiemont *'2S2 

Muiiicipal  University  ot  Omana  5.000 

•l«Bfas»a  Wesleyan  Univeriify,  Lincoln 5.000 

north  Platte  Junior  Callege.  North  Platte 5.  OOO 

Peru  5lato  College   Peru                              5.000 

Scotts  Blurt  County  College.  ScottsBluH 5.  OOO 

University  ol  Nebraska,  Lineote i.OOO 

tast  Campus,  Lincoln   •^25 

Wayne  State  College.  Wayne 5-000 

York  College,  rork       5.000 


$3,643  »i.643 

1.555 6,555 

2.542 7.542 

5,000 

'1.232- 4.963 

2.I0« 7,106 

3,701  6,701 

1. 435 6,435 

1.391  6.391 

15.875 20.875 

1.632 6.632 

5.000 

3.459 8.459 

1.033 6.033 

2.947  7.947 

1.367 6.367 

47,495 H.495 

5.000 

9.237 14.237 

495 5,495 


NEVADA 


At  large. 
Do.... 


Nevada  SoadMffi  University.  Las  Vet*s. 
University  o(  Nevada.  Reno 


$5,000 
5,000 


$4,416  

9,727  


SS,416 
14,727 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


1 Belknap  College.  Center  Hiibor  $5,000 

2 Canaan  Coltego.  Canaan 2.2«l 

2 Colby  Junioi  College.  New  London 3./W 

2 Dartmouth  College.  Hanover     ^-SSS 

2          ..  Franconia  College  Franconia  5.000 

2 Frankin  Pierce  College  Rindge  5.000 

1 Gunstock  Junior  College.  Ljconia J'xS? 

2                Keene  Stale  College   Keene     *522 

1               Mount  St  Mary  College,  Hooksett 5.000 

2 Nathaniel  Hawthorne  College,  Antrim     5.000 

2.            New  England  Aeronautical  Institute.  Nashua..  3.000 

2*.       .  New  England  College,  Henniker 5,000 

2 New  Hampshire  Technical  Institute. Concord..  5,000 

2*              Notre  Oame  College,  Manchester 3.798 

2....      Plymouth  Slate  College.  Plymouth  5.0OO 

2 Rivier  College,  Nashua.                 4.000 

1 St.  Anselms  College.  Manchester    5.  OOO 

1  .  University  ot  New  Hampshire,  Durham  5.000 

2  ..          Meirimac  Valley  Branch.  Manchester  5.000 


$1,144  $6,144 

, 2,298 

3.707 

5.000 

'1.222 6.222 

2.0K 7.085 

111 4,638 

5.000 

$877  5.877 

983  5,983 

J29     3.429 

1.140       39,762  45,902 

1,279 6.279 

685             975  5.458 

3.899       97.455  106.354 

1.788        11.694  18.482 

1.162        29,237  35.399 

25.465       69.777  100.242 

5.  OOO 


NEW  JERSEY 


2 Atlantic  Community  College,  Mays  Landing. . . 

li  BloomiielJ  College  ard  Seminary.  Bloomheld. 

12 Caldwell  College  for  Women.  Caldwell 

1.     .   ..  Camden  County  College,  Blackwood       

4  Centenary  College  tor  Women,  Hackettstown . . 

S.......  College  ot  St  tluabelh.  Convent  Station 

t Cumberland  County  College.  Vineland 

5 Drew  University.  Madison 

S''. Englewood  Cliffy  College,  tnglewood  Cliffs 

9 Fairleigh  Dickinson  University,  Rutherford 

i.......  Florham- Madison  Campus.  Madison 

9] Teaneck  Campus.  Teaneck 

g Wayne  Campus,  Wayne 

9 Felician  College,  Lodi. .    

3 Georgian  Court  College.  Lakewood 

1 Gloucester  County  College.  Sewell 

4 Mercer  County  Community  College,  Ttenton.. 

15 Middlese«  County  College.  Edison 

3    Monmouth  Colleije.  West  Long  Branch 

16      .  .  Montclair  State  College.  Upper  Montclair 

5 Mount  St.  Mary  College.  North  Plamlield 

11 Newark  College  of  Engineering.  Newark 

12 Newark  Stale  College,  Union 

3 Ocean  County  Colleje.  Toms  River 

8 Paterson  State  College,  Wayne 

4 Princeton  University.  Princeton 

4 Rider  College,  Trenton 

15 Rutgers  -The  State  University,  New  Brunswick. 

1 College  of  South  Jersey.  Camden 

10 Newark  Colleges.  Newark.   

14 University  College,  lersey  City 

8 Ui  iverjity  College.  Paterion 

14 St.  Peters  College  lersey  City 

11 Seton  Hall  University  South  Orange 

11 Law  School   Newark 

14 Stevens  Institute  ot  Technology.  Hoboken 


Congres- 
sional 
dHtrlct 


$5,000       $2.119 $7,119 

5,000        2,813 7,813 

5.000         2.007 7,007 

5.000  5.000 

5.000  5,000 

5.  COO            785 5.785 

5.000  5.000 

5.000  5.000 

3,869  3.869 

5.000  5.000 

5.000  5.500 

5.000  5.000 

5.000  5.000 

5,000            707 5.707 

5.000            795 5.795 

5.000  5.000 

5.000         3.067 8.067 

5.000          4.246 9.246 

5.000         7.536 12.536 

5.000        13.922 18.922 

5,000  5.000 

5.000    8.478 13.478 

5.000   15.326 20.326 

5.000    3.920 8.920 

5.000   11.301 16.301 

5.000    6,284 11.284 

5.000    8.984 13.984 

5.000   37,263 42.263 

5,000  5,000 

5.0CO  5.000 

5.CO0  5.000 

5,000  5.000 

5.000   10.707  $15,000  3U.707 

5.000   15,076  20.075 

5.000  5,000 

5,000         5,602 10.602 


Name  and  tocation  ol  institution 


Supple-      Special 
Basic       mental       purpose      Tola 
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8.. 

4 

42 

11 

4. 


Tombrock  College  West  Paterson $5,000           $247 $5,247 

Tienlon  Slate  College    Tienton 5.000        14.204 19,204 

Union  College,  Cranford   5.000 - 5.000 

Upsala  College   fast  Orange 5.000         2.871  7.871 

Westminster  Choir  College,  Princeton 5.000             946 5.946 


NEW  MEXICO 


At  large.  College  of  Santa  Fe,  Sania  Fe        

Do      .   Eastern  New  Meiico  University,  Portales 

Do Clovis  Community  College,  Clovis 

Do  Roswell  Campus  Roswell      

Do...  New  Meiico  Highlands  University.  Las  Vegas. 

Do  ...  New  Meiico  institute  of  Mining  and  Tech- 
nology, Socorro. 

Do  .  .  New  Meiico  Slate  University,  Las  Cruces 

Do Alamogordo  Branch.  Alamogordo 

Do    ..  Carlsbad  Branch.  Carlsbad      

Do San  Juan  Branch.  Farmington 

Do    ..  UnivtrMty  ol  Albuquerque,  Albuquerque 

Do         University  ol  New  Meiico.  Albuquerque 

Do  ...  Western  New  Mesico  University.  Silver  City... 


$5,000       $1,861  $6,861 

5.000         6.917 11.917 

1,500  1.500 

5.000  5.0OU 

5.000  5.000 

5.000         1.652 6.652 

5.000        19.580 24.580 

5,000 5,000 

5,000 5,000 

5.000 5.000 

5.000  5,000 

5,000       37,953 42,953 

5.000 5,000 


NEW  YORK 


9  Academy  ol  Aeronautics,  Flushing 

29 Albany  Law  School  Albany   

4       Adelpni  University,  Garden  City 

1' Adelphi  Suffolk  College,  Oakdale 

30  .!-..  Adirondack  Community  College.  Glens  Falb... 

36 Allred  University,  Allred     

35  Auburn  Community  College,  Auburn 

19 Bank  Street  College  ol  Education,  New  York.. 

28    ...     Bard  College  AnnandaleonHuOson 

20.'.'...     Barnard  College.  New  York  

28 Bennett  College.  Millbrook  

1     Brentwood  College.  Brentwood   Long  Island.. 

25] ]1.-.  Biiarclift  Collese.  Bnarclitf  Manor 

15!..    .   Brooklyn  Law  School    Brooklyn    

33 Broome  Technical  Community  College.  Blng- 

hamton 

41 Canisius  College  ot  Buttalo,  Bultak) 

32 Caienovia  College,  Caienovia 

17        ..  City  University  ol  New  York,  Borough  ol  Man- 
hatUn: 
Community  College.  New  York 

23 City  University  ol  New  York,  Brom  Commu- 
nity College.  Bronx. 

13 City  University  ol  New  York.  Brooklyn  College, 

Brooklyn. 

20  City  University  ot  New  York,  City  College,  Tiew 

York. 

17    Bernard  M.  Baruch  School  ot  Business 

and  Public  Administration.  New  York. 

17 City  University  ot  New  York.  Graduate  Divi- 
sion. New  York, 

17 City  University  ot  New  York,  Hunter  College, 

New  York. 

23  ...  Hunter  College  m  the  Bronx.  Bronx 

17.' City  Univifnitv  ol  New  York,  John  Jay  College 

ol  Cri         '       •    =   "lew  York 
13 City  U-  >■«  Vork.  Kingjborough 

Comn-  ,■■    Brooklyn. 

14  Mi(J-Broo«l*in--i'iHjs,  Brooklyn  

15 City  University  cl  New  York,  new  York  City 

Community  College,  Brooklyn. 
g City  University  ot  New  York.  Queens  College. 

Flushing. 
6 Citv  Univeisity  ol  New  York,  Queensboraugh 

Comunity  College,  Baysule. 
IS City  University  ol  riew  Ycrk.  Richmond  Col- 
lege. Staten  Island, 
IS City  University  ol  New  York,  Staten  Island 

Community  College,  Sl.iten  Island. 
g City  University  ol  New  York.  York  College. 

Flushing. 

31 Clarkson  College  ol  Technology,  Potsdam 

32  Colgate  University,  Hamilton 

26 College  ol  New  Rochelle.  New  Rocftelie 

29 College  ol  St  Ro:e.  Albany 

20 Columbia  University,  New  York 

25 Concordia  Collegiate  Institute,  Bionxville 

17_] Cooper  Union  lor  the  Advancement  ol  Science 

and  Art,  New  York 

33 Cornell  University   Ithaca  

36 Corning  Community  College.  Corning  

28 Dutchess  Community  College.  Poughkeepsie. 

25        ..  Eluabeth  Sslon  College  Yonkerj 

33 Elmira  College.  Park  Place      

39     trie  County  Technical  Institute,  Buffalo..   .. 

19     Fashion  Institute  ol  Technology.  New  York.. 

17 Finch  College,  New  York 

24    Fordh.im  University    

19 Lincoln  Center  Campus,  Lincoln  Center. . 

3 Friends  World  College.  East  Norwich 

30 Fulton-Montgomery      Community      College. 

Johnstown. 

37  Genesee  Community  College.  Balavia 

26 Good  Counsel  College.  White  Plains 

32 Hamilton  College.  Clinton 

27 Hairiman  College,  Haiiiman 


$5,000  $5,000 

5.000  5.00U 

5.000      $12,122  17,122 

5.000  5.000 

5.000          2,423 7,4?3 

5.000         4.452 9,452 

5,000  5,000 

5.000             346 5.346 

5.000          1.303  6.303 

5.000         4.955 9.955 

5.000  5,000 

5.000             394 5.394 

5.000  1.385      $25,000  31,385 

3.000         3.726 6.726 

5,000  5,000 

5.000         8.907 13.907 

5.000            253 5,253 

5.000         8.812  13.812 

b.OOO        12.811   17.811 

5,000       32,227 37.227 

5.000       56,536 61,536 

5,000  5,000 

5.000             797  5,797 

5,000        30.498  35.493 

5  000    5,0013 

5,000    4.717  9,717 

5.000    2.019 7,1.19 

5  000       5.CO0 

5.000   16,632  21,632 

5.000   44.079 49.079 

5.000    9,004 14,UC) 

5,000  5.000 

5.000    9.934 14.934 

5.000     949 5.944 

5.C0O          7.897  12.897 

5.000         4.202  9.202 

5  000              5.000 

5.000            840 5,84) 

5.000          5.718 10.743 

5.000            556 5.556 

5.000         2.272  7.272 

5.000       29.875 34.875 

5.000         5.505 10.505 

,    5.000         3.624 8.624 

.    5.000  5.0CC 

5.000         2,767 7,767 

5.000         5,643 10.643 

5  000              5.000 

5.000         5.0C0 

5.000       23.186 28.186 

5  000         5.000 

5,000             126 5.126 

5.000         2,387  7,387 


5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


2.048 


201  .. 


7.048 
5.000 
5.000 
5.2J1 


I 
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Continued 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


Name  and  location  ol  i.istitution 


Supple- 
Basic        menljl 


Special 

lui,'j05e 


Congres- 
T0I3'  sional 

district 


Name  and  location  ol  institution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


Special 

purpose 


Total 


NEW   YORK— Continued 


35 Hartwick  College,  Oneonta      $5,000 

32  Herkimer  Count/ Community  College,  High  b.iiW 

35 Hobarl  .ind  William  Smith  Colleges.  Geneva...  b.OOO 

4 Holstra  Univelsi'y,  Hempstead 5.UU0 

4      .   ..          Comack  Campus,  Comack 2.000 

38 Houghton  College,  Houghton   .    .    5.U00 

30 Hudson  Valley  Coinmunilv  College,  Troy 5,000 

39 Immacul.ila  College  Hamburg 5.000 

19     Insurance  Sociely  ol  I, evK  York.  New  York 5.000 

26 lona  College.  Ne.v  Rociielle 5.000 


33 Ithaca  College.  Ithaca 

36 jamestOAn  Community  College.  Jamestown 

31  .   ...  Jefferson  Community  College,  WjtettOA  11 

35 Keuka  College,  Keukf,  Park        

25       ...  King's  College.  BiiaicliH  Manor... 

27 Ladyc!i;t  College,  Highl.inrt  Falls 

34 Le  Moyne  College,  Syracuse 

3 Long  Island  University,  Greenvale.. 

15 Brooklyn  Centei,  Brooklyn. 

3 Mernwejther  Cdmpus.  tiieenvale  

1 Southampton  Campus,  Southampton. .. 

23 Manhattan  college,  Bionx 

18 Manhattan  school  cl  Music.  :ie.v  York 

26 Manhaltanville  College.  Puichase. 


5.000 
5.  Olio 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
3.000 
5,000 


s.ono 

5.000 
5. 000 
5.000 
5.U00 
5.000 

17  '       .  Mannes  College  nl  Music,  New  York 5.000 

34 Maria  Regina  Culleg"  Syracuse 5.000 


28 Maiist  CuHege  Pougnkeepsie 

25 MarymounI  College    larrytown 

17 Marymount  MauhaUan  College,  New  York 

31 fJlater  Dei  College,  Ogdensburg 

39 Me-lialle  College.  Bullalo 

25      .      Mercy  Collcgl,  L))Ubs  Ferry .   

17..   ...  Mills  C.llesetjl  I  ijcation,  Hew  York   

32 MohaAk  Valley  Community  College,  Utica 

4 Molloy  Catholic  College  lor  Women,  Kxkiille 

Centre 

36 Monroe  Comniunitv  College,  Rochester 

4 r.assau  Communilv  College.  Udr.lnn  Citv 

36 Nazareth  College  ol  Rochester,  Roche'.ter 

17 New  School  lor  Soci.ii  Keseaich,  ;.;>.■,  Yoik   .  _ 

19    Me*  Yoik  Institute  ot  Technology,  :-eA  York   . 

3 Old  WeslButy  Cei:'pr,  Old  Westftuiy 

19 Flew  York  Laiv  School,  tiew  York 

17 New  York  Uieversity,  ,'<evv  Yoik  .. 

19 Graduate  Business  Center,   Je*  York 

23 University  He-rhts  Center,  Bronx         . 

40 ;<iagara  County  Community  College,  'lia^ar,! 

Falls 

40 Niagara  University,  I-liag3i.i  Univprsit/. 

16 liotre  Dame  College  ol  Stolen  1  -land,  Staten 

Island. 

35 Onondaga  Communilv  Collp.c?.  Svr.icuse.    

27 Orange  County  Community  Coilege,  Micldle- 

to.vn. 

19 Pace  College,  New  York  .       

25 Westchester  Campus.  Ple,3santv,lle 

17 Parsons  School  ol  Design.  NeA  York. 

31 Paul  Smith's  Colleg'^  ol  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Paul  Smiths 

14 Polytechnic  Institute  ol  Biooklvn,  Brooklyn... 

2       ..   .  Long  Island  Giaduate  Center,  Farming- 

dale 

14 Pratt  Institute.  BrooUyn   

29,30...  Rensellaer  Polytechnic  institute,  Troy 

37 Roberts  Wesleyan  College,  f.orth  Chili 

37 Rochester  Institute  rl  Technology,  Rochester. 

27 Rockland  Community  College,  Suflern 

39 Rosary  H^ll  College,  BuHalo 

29 Russell  Sage  Colles?,  froy      . 

29 Junior  College  ol  Albany,  Albany ... 

29 St  Bernardine  ot  Siena  Colleee,  Lcndonvilie.. 

30 St.  Bona.enttre  Unuersitv  St   Bonaventure.. 

42 St.  Clare  College,  Williamsville. 


b.OOO 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
b.'M 

b,l03 
b.  M>) 
b.  000 
b.  i''jO 
b,  U03 
b.  tOii 
b.OOO 
b,  CoO 
b,  000 
b,  u30 
b,  O&U 


b.  COO 
b,  000 

b,G0O 
b,  000 

b,  000 
b,  000 
b,  000 
b,000 

5,000 
b,  000 

5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
b,  000 
5,000 
b,000 
b.  000 
b.OOO 
b,  000 
5.  000 
b.CJO 


32., 

37..., 

39..., 

35... 

38... 


..  State    tlniversity 

Brockport. 
..  State    Universitv 

Buflaio 
..  State   University 

CottlanJ, 
..  Slate   University 

F'edonia. 


•  ew 
Ne* 
Uew 
New 


York, 
York, 
York, 
York, 


College  at 

College  at 

College  at 

College  at 


$3. 426 

550 

1.924 

21.775 


14 St.  Francis  Ccllefie.  Brooklyn 5.000 

36 St,  John  Fisher  College,  Rochester 5.030 

6 St.  Johns  Universitv,  Jamaica -.     5,030 

14  St.  Joseph's  College  tor  Women,  Brooklyn 5.030 

31 St,  LaArence  University,  Canton 5,000  . 

27 St.  Thomas  Aquin's  Collese  Soarkill 5.  COO 

25 Sarah  Laurence  Collese,  Bronx  jille b.  000 

30 Skidmore  College  Sar.ito^a  Springs 5.000 

29 State  Unnersitv  ol  '.ev<  York  at  Albany 5.000 

33 State  Uni.ersitv  c(  Left  York  r.t  Binghamton  .     b,  030 

37 State  Universitv  ol  Ive^  York  at  BuHalo 5.000 

1 State  University  ct  '.ew  York  at  Stony  Brook.  .    5.000 

38 State  University  cl  r.eA  York  Agricultural  and       b,  000 

Technical  Colefe  at  Allred 
31 State  Uni.ersitvol  f.ew  York,  Agricultural  and 

Technical  Collese  at  Canton. 
28       .      State  Uni.ersity  ol  NeA  Y:rk,  Agricultural  and 

Technical  College  at  Cobleskill. 
27 State  University  ot  f,eA  York.  Agricultural  and 

Technical  College  at  Delhi. 
2 Stale  University  oi  r.e*  York,  Agricultural  and 

Technical  College  at  Farmingdale. 
...  Slate  I'ni.ersitv  ot  l>ew  York,  Agricultural  and 

Technical  College  at  Morrisuille. 


5.  030 
5,030  . 
5,000 
5,00a 
5,  COO 
5.  COO 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


i,m  ".'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

m 

5.624           .  ... 

9.091  

1.507 

708 

1.424 

?33 

i,a7; 


l.i2a 

'"576" 

1.300 

1. 803 

4  bo 

96 

558 

807 

sf: 

1.743 


10,492 

ij.451 
2.  355 
4.791 

13.811 


39,  u63 


$8. 426 
5.550 
6.924 

26.775 
2.000 
6.485 
5.000 
5.121 
5.  000 

10.624 

14.091 
5.000 
6.507 
5.708 
6.424 
3.233 
6.974 

21,296 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
b.OOO 
0,393 
6,229 
5.000 
5.576 
6.300 
6.803 


456 

0% 
568 
807 
887 
743 
000 


5,641 

5,939 
837 

2,576 
4,666 

15,722 

""895" 

8,575 


4,874 
13,150 

1,428 
13,113 

3,880 

2,952 


5,932 


15,492 

20.451 
7.355 
9,791 

13,811 
5,000 
5,000 

44,068 
5,000 
5.0D0 

10,641 

;   :   039 

b,  f87 


675 

666 

722 
000 
895 
000 


13,575 
5.000 

9,874 
13,150 

6.423 
13,113 


8, 


4,005  . 

3,815  . 

12,843  . 

783  . 

"i;37r' 

254 

'i6,'886' 

9,225 

52,507 

20,501 

2,021 

1,654 


1,154  .. 

4,C33  .. 
8,684  .. 

8,187  .. 
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37 State  University  of  New  York,  College  at 

Geneseo 
28        . .  State  Univeisity  ol  New  York.  College  at  New 

Paltz 
35.   . .   .  State   Univeisity   ol   New   York,   College  at 

Oneonla. 
31   State  University  ol   New  York,  College  at 

Oswego 
31  State  Unnersily  of  flew  York.  College  at 

Potsdam. 
30 Slate  University  of  New  York.  College  ol  Arts 

and  Sciences  at  Plattcburph 
38  State  Uni-ersitv  ol  ke.v  Yoik.  College  ol  Ce- 

lamics  at  Allred  Univeisity,  AHied 
24 State  University  ol  New  York.  Maritime  Col- 
Inge,  Albany 

1 Sultolk  County  Coniinunily  College. Selden 

34      ...  Syr.acuse  Uni'.ersily, Syracuse 

32 Utica  College.  Ulica 

20  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 

York. 
41 Trocaiie College,  BuHalo  ..   

28  .  Ulster    Countv    Community    College.    Stone 

Ridge 

29  .    ...  Union  Cdllc.e,  Schenectady. ..     

36  ..         University  ol  Rochester.  Roctiester  

36     Eastman  School  ol  Music,  Rochester 

28  V.assar  College.  Pciiphkeepsie    

41  .  Villa  Maria  Colle?e  at  BuHalo. 

19... 

16.... 


35 
26. 


Voorhees  Techniol  Institute.  New  York 

Wagner  College,  Staten  Island 

Webb  Institute  ol  fJaval  Architecture,  Glen 
Cove 

Wells  College,  Aurora. . 

.  Westchester  Community  College,  Valhalla... 


20 Yeshiv.i  University,  Dew  York 


17. 
17. 


Hiadu^te  Center,  IJew  York- 
Stern  Colle::e,  iie.v  York 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


$5,000       $8,311  $13,311 

5,000        11.939 16,939 

5.000         5,397  10,397 

b,000          7.466     .   12.466 

5.000  5.921      $50,000  60.921 

5,000          7.597 12.597 

5.000         1.181  6.181 

5.000            941  5.941 

5.000    6.492 11.492 

5.000   48,000 53.000 

5.000 5.000 

5.000   13.029 18,029 

5.000      355 5.355 

5.000  5.000 

5,000 5.000 

5.000   18.567 23.567 

5.000 5.000 

5.000          1.426 6.426 

5,000             499 5.499 

5.000 5.000 

5.000        5,238 10.238 

2.500  2.500 

5.000         1.382 G.382 

5,000         9.933 14,933 

.    5.000        10.354 15.354 

5.000  5.000 

5,000 5.000 


.880 

,952 

5.  CjO 

5.  LOO 

5,000 

10,932 

5.000 

9.005 

S.815 

17.843 

5.789 

5.  000 

6.371 

b,254 

b,C30 

31,886 

14,225 

57,  507 

25,501 

7,021 

C.Cb4 

5,000 

5,164 

b,C0O 

9,033 
13,634 

5,  000 
13,187 

5,000 


9 :  Appalachian  stale  University,  Boone  ... 

li   Asheviile-Biltmoie  College,  Asheville 

2.    Atlantic  Christian  College.  Wilson... 

9  Barbara  Scotia  College,  Inc  ,  Concord 

10 Belmont  Abbev  College,  Belmont 

6 Bennett  College,  Greensboro 

li Brevard  College,  Brevaid     

11 CsldAell  Technical  Instiiute,  Lenoir 

9     .  ...  Catav,ba  College.  S.ilisbuiv 

10 Cata.vba  Valley  Technical  Institute.  Hickory... 

8     ....  Centr,al  Piedmont  Community  College,  Char- 
lotte. 

1 College  ot  tne  Albemarle,  Elizabeth  City 

8 Davidson  College,  Davidson    

5 Davidson  County  Community  College,  Lexing- 
ton. 

5 Duke  University,  Durham. 

5 Durham  Business  College,  Durham 

5 Durham  Technical  Institute,  Durham 

1  tast  Carolina  University,  Greenville     

• Elizabeth  Citv  State  College,  Elizabeth  City.... 

f        ...   [Ion  College,  tlon  College 

7.. FsyetlevOle  State  College,  Fayetteville   

7 Fayetteville  Technical  Institute,  Fsyetteviile. . 

G^iston  Collefe,  Gastonia 

(jieensboro  College,  Greensboro 

Gu'llord  College,  Greensboro 

Guilford  Technical  Institute,  Jamestown 

Johnson  C  Smith  Uni.-ersitv,  Charlotte. 

Lees-McRae  College,  Inc.,  Banner  Elk 

Lenoir  Co  inty  Community  College,  Kinston... 


$5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
2,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 
5,000 
5.000 

5.000 
5,000 


$12,156  $17,156 

983 5.983 

2.399 7.399 

5.000 

2.064 7.064 

5.000 

565 5.565 

655 2.655 

5.000 

2,585 7,585 

3,777  8,777 


'.0. 
6.. 
6.. 
6.. 


10. 
2  . 
10. Lenoir  fthyne  Collese.  Hickory. 


9 Li.in;-ton  CoOege.  Salisbury. 

2 Louisburg  College.  Inc  .  Looisburg.. , 

7         .   .  Methodist  College   Inc    Fayetleville. 

10      ...  Mitchell  College,  Inc    Slatesville. 

11... 

3.... 

6.... 

5-... 


6... 
13.. 
7... 


Montreat-Anderson  College.  Inc  ,  Montreal... 

..  Mount  Olive  Junior  Co'lese.  Inc.,  Mount  Olive. 

..  North    Carolina    Agricultural    and    Technical 
State  Universitv  Greensboro. 

...  North  Carolina  Coilege  at  Durham   Di;rh,im... 

. ..  North  Carolina  School  of  tne  Arts,  Winston- 
Salem. 
North  Carolina  State  Uni.ersity  at  Raleigh. 
Raleish. 

. ..  North  Carolina  Weslevan  College,  Inc  ,  Rocky 
Mount. 

...  Onslo.v  Technical  Institute,  Jacksonville .. 

...  Peace  College  of  Raleigh.  Inc  ,  Raleigh 

...  Peiibro'^.e  State  College,  Pembroke... 

...  Pfe:tfer  College,  Inc.,  Misenheimer. 

. _.  Pitt  Technical  Institute,  Green ville.-. 

...  Queens  College,  Inc  .  Charlotte 

...  Richmond  Technical  Institute  Hamlet 

...  Rockingham  Community  College,  Vj'entyyorih  . 

...  Sacred  Heart  Coilege.  Belmont 

...  St      AndreA'S     Presbyterian     College,     Inc.. 
Laurinburg 
St  Augustine's  College,  Rileigh 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000  . 

000  . 

000 

000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.030 

5.000 

5.000 


1.190 

"i.'635" 

9.967 
1.087 
1.376 
19,530 
1,63b 
2.417 
2.484 


1,439 

1,793 


546,933 


1.358 


381 

828 
759 
900 
694 


000 

000 


5,000 

b,C0O 

5,000  . 
5.030  . 
5.  030 
5.  COO 
b.OOO 
5.000 
5.  000 
5,  C30 
''.000 
5.030 


596 
939  . 
9,765  . 

8,113 
595 

28,535 

570 


251  ... 
238  ... 
727  .. 
842  ... 
481  ... 
565  ... 
931  ... 
007  ... 


I    5 Salem  Collese.  Wmsto-.-S:: 


000 

000 


2.237 
1.255 


6,190 
5.000 
6.635 

1 4,  957 
6,087 
6,376 

24,530 
0,635 
7,417 

54.457 
b.OOO 
5,000 
6,439 
6.  798 
5.000 
6,000 
6,358 
7.331 
7,828 
5.759 
5,900 
8,694 
5.000 
5,396 
'939 

!4,766 

13.113 
5,505 

33,505 

5,  570 

5,000 
5,000 
8,251 

6,208 
b  727 
6.842 
5.481 
7,b66 
5.931 
7,u37 

7,237 
6.255 


25610 
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Congra^- 
sionai 
dntnci 


Name  and  locjtton  ol  institution 


Basic 


Supple-       Special 
mental       purpose 


Total 


NORTH    CAROLINA- Continued 


4 

5 

11 

3 

11 

10. 

5. 

7.. 

2. 

5 


Sampson  Technical  Institute  Clinton 

Sandhills  Community  College,  Southern  Pines. 

Shaw  Univetsity   Raleigh  

Southeastein  Community  College  Whiteville. . 

Southern  Pilgrim  College   Kernersville 

Surry  Community  College,  Dobson     . 

Technical  institute  ot  Alamance  Burlington  .. 
University  ot  North  Carolina  Chapel  Hill.    ... 
Uniyersity  o(  North  Carolma,  Charlotte. 
University  ol  North  Carolma,  Greensboro 
*  W  Holding  Technical  Institute,  Raleigh  . 

Wake  Forest  University,  *inston-Salem 

Warren  Wilson  College,  Swannanoa   

Wayne  Community  College,  ColdsOoro 

Western  Carolina  University,  Cuilowhee 
Western      Piedmont     Community     College, 

KAoiganton 
Wilkes  Community  College,  Wilkesboro.... 
Wilmington  College,  Wilmington 

Wilson  County  Technical  Institute,  Wilson 

Wmston-Salem  State  College.  Wmston-Salem.. 


(S.OOO 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
2,000 


2.038 
953 


000 
000 
OOO 
000 
000 
000 
5.  OOO 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 

5.  OOO 
5.000 
5.900 
5.000 


1.401 
26.239 

3.030 
10. 557 

6.809 

401 

5.202 

11,489 

1.575 


tlS.924 


2.583 
1.314 
2.219 


$5,000 
6.435 

7,03t 
S.9S3 
2.000 
5.000 
6.401 

50.163 
8.030 

15.557 
5.000 

11.809 
5.401 

10.202 

16.489 
6.575 

5.000 
7.583 
6.314 
7.219 


Congres- 
sional 
dtttiKl 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


AssumptkJn  College  Rehardton   

Bismarck  Junior  Colleje  Bismarck 

Dickinson  State  College,  Dickinson 

lamestown  College.  Jamestown.    

Lake  Region  Junior  College,  Devils  Lak* 

Mary  College  Bismarck 

Mayville  Slate  College,  Mayville 

Minol  Stale  College  Minot 

North  Dakota  School  ol  Forestry  and  State 

Junior  College,  Bottineau 
North  Dakota  State  School  ol  ScieiKe,  Wahpe- 
ton 

North  Dakota  Stale  University  Fargo 

University  of  North  Dakota  Grand  Forks 

Ellendale  Branch   tllendale  

Williston  Center  Williston 

Valley  City  SUte  College,  Valley  City , 


»,000             $88  $5,088 

5.000         1,544 6,544 

5.000         4,009  9.00S 

5,000             241    5.241 

5,000         1.717  6.717 

5.000 5.000 

5.000           702 5.702 

5,000        4.110 9.110 

5.000  5.000 

5,000          5.146 10.146 

5.000       17.598 22.598 

5.000       13.686 18,686 

5.000 5,000 

5,000  5,000 

5.000         2.183 7,183 


OREGON 


2 Blue  Mountain  Community  College,  Pendleton. 

1.; CascaJe  College,  Porllanf). .  

2  CentralOregonCommumty  College,  Bend 

1  '        .  ClackamasCommunity  College,  Oregon  City... 
1  Clatsop  Community  College,  Astoria 

3  Columbia  Christian  College,  Portland 

3!!!!...  Concordia  Cjllegeol  Portland,  Portland 

2! Eastern  Oregon  College.  La  Grande 

1 George  Fo«  Lollege  Newberg 

4  Lane  Community  College,  tugene 

1        ..     Lewis  and  Clark  College,  Portland 

1  Linfield  College,  McMinnville        

i'2  Linn-Benton  Community  College.  Albany 

1'    '"'       Marylhursi  College.  Marylhurst  

2  Mount  Angel  College.  Mount  Angel 

3"  Mount  Hood  Community  College.  Gresham  . . . 

U  ;;;..  Muimomah  College.  Portland 

I  "       .  Oregon  College  of  Education,  Monmoutli 

1 Oregon  State  University.  Coryallis 

1  "  Marine  Science  Center.  Newport 

2  ;;;;;  Oregon  Tecnmcal  Institute,  Klamath  Falls 

1 Pacific  University,  Forest  Grove    

r  Portland  Community  College,  Portland 

3"!!.   .  Portland  State  College.  Portland 

3  Reed  Institute,  Portland  .        

i  Southern  Oregon  College,  Ashiand 

4;   .     .     Southwestern    Oregon    Community   College, 

.   '  Coos  Bay. 

2               Treasure  Valley  Community  College,  Ontario. . . 
4;;;;;;  Umpqua  Community  College,  Roseburg 

4  .  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene  

j  University  ol  Portland  Portland - , 

2"  ■  Willamette  University.  Salem 


$5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
4.862 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000  . 
5,000 
5.000  . 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5.000 
1.500  . 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 


$1,940 
528 

1,164 
1,063 
1.244 

324 

415 
2,525 

326 
8.758 
3.751 
2,997 

131 


293 


5.626  . 
34,638  . 

■■2,37r; 

2,333  . 
13,838  . 

14,753  . 

932  . 

9,219  . 

365  . 

2,695 
1,249 
36,751 
4.791 
1.307 


$8,940 
5.528 
6,164 
6,063 
6,244 
5,324 
5  277 
7.525 
5,326 

13,758 
8,751 
7.997 
5,131 
5.000 
5.293 
5.000 
5.000 

10.626 

39,638 
1,500 
7,377 
7,333 

18.838 

19.753 
5.932 

14.219 
5,365 

7.695 
6.249 
41.751 
9,791 
6.307 


OHIO 


7  .  Antioch  College,  Vellow  Springs 

At  large  Anlnch-Putney     Graduate    School     ol 

Teacher  Education.  Putney,  Vt 

17  Ashland  College,  Ashland  . 

23  Baldwin  Wallace  College,  Berea 

4  BluHton  College,  Bluftton     

5.  Bowling    Green    State    University.    Bowling 

Green 

12-  Capital  University.  Columbus 

22  Case  Western  Reserve  Univeisity.  Cleveland. . 

7        ...  Central  State  University.  Wiibertorce         — 

22  Cleveland  Institute  ol  Music,  Cleveland 

20  Cleveland  State  University  Cleveland 

2  .  College  ol  Mount  St    Joseph  on  the  Ohio, 

Moint  St  Joseph 
12         .     College  of  St  Mary  ot  the  Springs  Columbus 

18  College  ot  Steubenviile,  Steubenville 

16.         .  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster 


$5,000 

2,586 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 
5.000 
5,000 


$1,877 
29.440 

3.225 
33.  327 

5,032 

438 

22.754 


$ioaooo 


1.746 


$5,000 
2.586 

5.000 

5.000 

6.877 

34,440 

8.225 
38,327 
10,032 

5.438 
127.754 

5.000 

6.746 
5.000 
5.0OU 


Name  and  location  of  institution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


Special 
i.u'pose 


Total 


OHIO — Continued 


12 Columbus  Collegt  ol  Art  and  Design,  Colum-  J5.  000 

bus 

20 Cuyahoga  Community  College.  Metropolitan  5.000 

Campus.  Cleveland. 

3 Dayton  Art  Institute,  Dayton 2.500 

5    Oehance  College  Dehance 5,000 

17 Oenison  University.  Granville 5,000 

20      ...  D/ke  College,  Cleveland      5.000 

8  Findla»  College,  Findlay     5.000 

15  .   .     Franklin  University,  Columbus.. 5.000 

8      Heidelberg  College.  Tiffin  5.000 

11 Hiram  College,  Hiram    5,000 

22              John  Carroll  University,  Cleveland 5.000 

11.       .  Kent  Slate  University,  Kent     5.000 

II Ashtabula  Branch  Ashtabula 5.000 

18 Coiumhi.ina  Branch  (East  Liverpool) 5,000 

18                     Columbiana  Branch  (Saiem) 5.000 

16 Stark  County  Branch  Canton 5.000 

19 Trumbull  County  Branch   Warren        ...  5.000 

18 Tuscarawas  County  Branch,  New  Phila-  5,000 

delphia 

17 Kenyon  College.  Gambler 5.000 

13       ..     Lorain  County  Community  College,  Elyria 5,000 

16  Malone  College  Canton 5.  OOO 

10             Marietta  College,  Marietta 5.000 

9  Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo 5.000 


24. 

16. 

17. 

22 

13. 

1.. 

8.. 
15. 
4.. 

4.. 
8.. 
17. 
10. 
18. 
6.. 
10. 
6.. 
17. 
8 


Miami  University.  Oilord 5.000 

..  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance 5.000 

..  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord 5.000 

Notre  Dame  College,  Cleveland 5.000 

.  Oberlin  College.  Oberhn  5,000 

..  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute.  Ohio  College  of  Ap-  5,000 

plied  Science  Division,  Cincinnati 

..  Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada 5,  CiOO 


Ohio  State  University.  Columbus.. 
Lima  Campus,  Lima. . 


5,000 
5,000 


Mansfielil  Cjmpus.  Maiislieid 5,000 


Marion  Campus,  M^noo       

Newark  Campus,  '.ewarh. 

Ohio  University,  Athens 

Belmont  (bounty  Branch,  St.  Ctairsville. 

Chillicothe  Branch,  Chillicothe 

Lancaster  Branch,  Lancaster       

Portsmouth  Branch,  Portsmouth 

Zanesville  Branch,  2anesville   

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware 


5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

12;.;...  Otterbein  College,  Westerville 5.000 

1 Our  Lady  ot  Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati 5,000 

16  Rio  Grande  College  Rio  Grande 5.000 

20  St.  John  College  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland  5.000 

1 Salmon   P.   Chase   College,   School     f   La*       5.000 

Cincinnati. 

3  Sinclair  Community  College,  Dayton 5.000 

8 Tiffin  University.  Tiffin     .    5.000 

14 University  ot  Akron,  Akron 5.000 

1  University  ot  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati 5.000 

1 Raymond  Walters  Branch,  Blue  Ash 5.000 

3 University  of  Dayton.  Dayton  5.000 

9 University  ol  Toledo,  Toledo 5.000 

7 Urbana  University.  Urbana 5.000 

22  Ursuline  College  for  Women,  Cleveland 5,000 

24    .  ..  Western  College  lor  Women,  Oxford 5,000 

7  Wiibertorce  University,  Wilberforce 5,000 


7 Wilmington  College,  Wilmington 5,000 

7  Wittenberg  University,  Springfield 5.000 

7 Wright  State  University,  Dayton 5.000 

1  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati 5.000 

19 Youngstown  State  University,  Youngstown 5.000 


$1,300 $8,3(0 

6,083  11.083 

468 2,968 

1,874 6,874 

1,657  6,657 

2.739 7,739 

4,042 9,042 

5.000 

1.514 6.514 

2.430 7.430 

4.712  9.712 

65.305 70,305 

5,000 

5.000 

5  000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

747   5,747 

4  885  9,885 

2.094  7.094 

1.556 6.556 

1.257  6.257 

36.647   41.647 

5,000 

1.657 6,857 

736  5,736 

5.630 10,630 

1.286  6,286 

7,465  12.465 

128,884  133,884 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

42.854  47.854 

5.000 

5,000 

■  5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

3,183     .  8,183 

1  541       $10,000  16,54! 

1,330      100,000  106.330 

1,534 6,534 

386     5.386 

2.979  7.979 

5.000 

i9;762  24.762 

49.278 54.278 

5.000 

19.475 24.475 

25.087 30.087 

1.368 6.368 

628 5.628 

477  5.477 

2,426  7.426 

384  5.384 

3.431   8.431 

8.791   13,791 

7,096  12,0% 

5,001) 


OKLAHOMA 


4.   Altus  Junkir  College,  Alius 

2 Bacone  College,  Bacone  

5.   Bethany  N;iz3rene  College.  Bethany   

6 Cameron  Slate  Agricultural  College,  Lawton.., 

2..; Central  Pilgrim  College,  Bartlesville  

5 Central  Stale  College,  Edmond 

2 Connors  State  College,  Warner 

3  East  Central  Slate  College,  Ada 

3..   .     .  Eastern  Oklahoma  Slate  College,  Wilburton 

5..; £1  Reno  College,  El  Reno  

4 Langston  University,  Langston      

J Murray  State  College,  Tishomingo       

2 ^orthe^ster^    Oklahoma    Agricultural    and 

Mechanical  College.  Miami 

2 Northeastern  Slate  College,  I ahlequah 

1 Northern  Oklahoma  College,  Tonkawa..     . 

1   ..     ,'  Northwestern  Stale  College.  Alva 
5  "  -  ... 

5 
6 
2 
4 
2 
5 


Oklahoma  Christian  College.  Oklahoma  City... 
Oklahoma  City  University.  Oklahoma  City   . . . 
Oklahoma  College  ol  Liberial  Arts,  Chickasha 
Oklahoma  Military  Academy   Claremore.. 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater 

School  of  Technical  Training,  Okmulgee 

Technical  Institute,  Oklahoma  City 

6. Panhandle  Slate  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Applied  Sciences.  Goodwell. 

1 Phillips  University,  Enid  -. 

3 Poteau  Community  College,  Poteau 

4 St.  Gregory  s  College.  Shawnee.  

3  .     Southeastern  State  College,  Duranf  

5      Southwestern  College,  Oklahoma  City 

6  Southwestern  Sta'e  Cuilege   Westherford 


$5,000 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5.000 
3.000 
5.000 
4,974 
5,000 
5,000 
2,500 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
2.500 
5.000 

5.000 
2.910 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 


$1.030 $6.63., 

5.000 

7.995 

8,542 

3,000 

15.953  20,953 


2.995 
3,542 


1.530 
8.627 
1,998 
761 
1,224 
1,817 
3.414 


5,504 
13.627 
6.998 
3.261 
6.22 
6,  Sir 

8,414 


13,886 
418 


18,886 

5,418 

S.OOf 

1.712... 6.7i: 

6.265 11.265 

5.00c 

5.000 

53.145 58.145 

5.000 

2,50ij 

2.618 7.618 

1.681  6,681 

962  3.872 

743 5.743 

5,139 10.139 

578 5,573 

15.317  20,317 


I 
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Congres- 
sional 
disliicl 


U^n\^'  anrj  location  of  institution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


Special 
purpose 


Total 


OKLAHOMA— Continued 


4 University  ol  Oklahoma.  Norman  $5,000 

1  University  ol  Tulsa,  Tulsa   5.000 

1 College  ol  La*.  Tulsa   5.000 

I  PENNSYLVANIA 


$32,731   5.37.731 

12.663 17.663 

5,000 


6 Albiialt  Coliene   Ke.ic1in?     

24 Allegneny  College,  Meadville 

8 Allenlown  College  of  St    Francis  da  Sales. 

Center  Valley 

24 Alliance  College,  Cambridge  Springs 

6 Alvemia  College,  Reading 

13       .    .   Beaver  College,  Glenside.. 

13   .       .   Brvn  Ma*i  College,  Bryn  rv1a*r .. 

17 .   Bucknei  Unive'Sily,  Lewisbuig 

8.. .  Bucks  C'junty  Community  College,  Newtown. 

25..     ..   Butler  County  Community  College,  Butler. . . 

7 Cabiini  College,  Radnor. .  .    . . 

26 Calitoinia  State  College,  California... 

14 Carnegie-Mellon  University,  Pittsburgh 

15.    .      .   Cedar  Ciest  Coliepe  AllentoAn  . 

14 Chatham  College  Pittsburgh  .       .    . 

2 Chesliiul   Hill   College  ot  the  Sisters  of  St. 

Joseph    Philadelphia 
9 Cheyney  St.ile  College,  Cheyney. 


22 Clarion  State  College,  Clarion 

23 Venango  Campus,  Oil  City 

11 College  l/r.pricnrrtia   Dallas     

14 Communily   College   ol    Allegheny   County- 

Allegheny  CaTipus,  Pittsburgh 

18 Community    College   ol    Allegheny   County- 

Boyc^  Campus,  Monioeville 

20 Community  College    ot    Allegheny   County- 
South  Campus,  West  f^ifflin. 

25 Community  College  cl  Beaver  County,  Free- 

uom 

College    ol    Delaware    County, 


$5,  000 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
b.UOO 
5,  UOO 
5,  UOO 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
b,  UOO 

b.  lOO 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 


5,000 

b,000 
5,000 
5,000 


7 Community 

Folsoni 

3 Community   College  ot   Philadelphia,   Phila-      5.000 

Jelphia 

8 Delawaie    Valley    College    ot    Sciences    and 

Agricultuie,  Dcvlestown. 

19 Dickinson  College.  Carlisle      .       ....       .. 

5 Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia. . .  

14 Duguesne  Uniyersily,  Pittsburgh 

7 Eastern  Baptist  College,  St.  Davids   

15 [astern  Pilgrim  College,  Allenlown 

24 [dinboro  Stale  College,  tdmboro.. 

16 Elizabelblown  College.  Elizabethtown .. 

7 Ellen  Cushmg  Junior  College,  Bryn 

16 Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster 

J4 Gannon  College,  trie    .         ..    

25 Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls     

19 Gettysburg  College  Gettysburg   

13 Gwyiedd-Mercv  College,  Gwynedd  Valley 

13 Harcum  Junior  College,  Bryn  Mawr ... 

17 Harrisburg  Area  Community  College,  Harris- 
burg, 

4 Holy  Family  College,  Philadelphia... 

9 Immaculata  College,  Immaculata. .    .. 

22 Indiana  University  ot  Pennsylvania,  Indiana.. 

22 Armstrong    Community    Center.    Kittan- 

ning. 

22 Punxsutawney  Center,  Punxsulawney 

12 Juniata  College,  Huntingdon. 

10 Keystone  Junior  College,  La  Plume 

11 King's  College,  Wiues-Barre      

6 Kul;town  Sl,ite  College,  Kutztown 

15 Lafayette  College.  L.^ston 

18 La  Roche  College,  Allison  Park 

16 Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville 

15 Lehigh  County  Community  College,  Allenlown. 

15 Lehigh  Universilv,  Bethlehem 

9 Lincoln  University,  Lincoln  University 

23 Lock  Haven  State  College,  Lock  Haven 

11 Luzerne  County  Community  College,  Wilkes- 

Barre. 

17 Lycoming  Colleife,  Williamsport 

13 IVIanor  Junior  College  jenkintown 

10 l^anstield  State  College,  Mansfield 

;:) Ma rvAood  College,  Sera nton 

24 Mercyhurst  College,  Erie. 

19 Messiah  College,  Grantham 

16 IVIillersvilleSta'e  College,  Millersviile 

13 Montgomery  County  Community  College,  Con- 

shohocken 

2 r.'oore  College  ot  Art,  Philadelphia 

15 Moravian  College,  Bethlehem   

22 Mount  Alov:ius  Junior  College,  Cresson 

U Mount  Mercy  College,  Pittsburgh 

15  .   Muhlenberg  Cillege,  Allenlown  .  

At  large     Northampton   County  Area  Community  Col- 
lege, Bethlehem 

13 Northeastern      Christian      Junior      College, 

Villanova 

9 Our  Lady  ol  Angels  College,  Glen  Riddle 

23 Pennslyyania    State    University,     University 

Park. 

g Allenlown  Center,  Allenlown 

12 Alloona  Campus,  Altoona.. 

25 Beaver  Campus.  Monaca 

24 Behrend  Campus,  Erie — 

6 Berks  Center,  Wyoming... 


000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

5,000 

5,000 

4.000 


5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000  . 

5.000  . 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000  . 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 

5,000  , 

4,161 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,579 

5,000 
5,000 

5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 


5,000 

....  5,000 

5,937 

....  8,137 

13,763 

6,616 

5,699 

5,U00 

1,507 6,507 

11,357 16,357 

1.278 6,278 

2.632 7,632 

1.898      .-  6,898 


937 
3.137 
8.763 
1.616 

669 


926 

109 


6,S)26 
5,  i09 


1,109 5,139 


3.032 
1,227 
1,128 
7,348 


279 


Congres- 
sional 
disliict 


Name  and  location  of  institution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


25611 


Special 
pui|iose      Total 


$1,047  

629  !!!!!! 

....  $6,047 
....   5,000 
....   5,629 

1,834  

451  

1,034 

""3;552 ;;;; ; 

3,527 

....   6,834 
b,  451 

..  .   6,034 

5,000 

.   8,552 

.  .   8,527 

5,  oOO 

931  

9  882 

....   5,931 
14,882 

13,311  

....  18,311 

854 

858 

954  

...   5,854 
....   5,85c 
....   5,S54 

2.219  ;;;;; 

4.478  .... 

5  C»"i 

5,  oOu 

5.  UOO 

....   7,219 

....   9,478 

2,419  ... 

....   7,419 

965 

....   5,965 

1,845 

....   6,845 

C04 

....   5.504 

8.042  

13,042 

1.749  

....   6,749 

1.349 

344 

9.751  

868 

"'ii;365;;;;; 

....   6,349 
....   5,314 

..  .  14,751 
....   5.868 
....   5.000 
....  16.365 
....   5.000 

256  

1,661  .... 

3.478 

5  376 

....   5.256 

....   6,661 

....   8,478 

...  10.376 

1,633 

2,045  

1.945  

1,640  

6.633 

....   7,u45 

6,945 

5,640 

817 

3.527  

13,113 

....   5.817 
....   8,527 
....  18.113 

5,000 

,032 
6,227 
6,128 
12,34 


2,344 7,344 

1,460  6,460 

5, 000 

611 4.772 

488        5,488 

...  5,000 
5,000 

4,858 


250  5,. 50 

133,034 138,034 


5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 


ol 


17 Capitol  Campus,  Middlefown 

9     .  Delaware  Campus,  Chester. 

23  DuBois  Campus,  DuBois        

26 Fayette  Campus,  Uniontown 

II Hazleton  Camfius,  Hazleton. 

13 !•  ingot  Prussia  Graduate  Center,  Km 

Prussia 

20...  McKeesport  Campus,  McKeesport ,, 

12 Mont  Alto  Campus,  Mont  Alto     

21  New  Kensington  Campus,  New  Kensing- 

ton 

13  ...    .  Ogontz  Campus,  Abington  

6 Schuyll^lll  Campus,  Schuyll  III  Haven...   . 

10 Scranton  Center,  Scranton  .... 

24  shenaiigo  Valley  Campus,  Sharon     

!1  WiUes-B^rre  Center,  Wilkes-Barre 

19  York  Campus,  York 

3 Philadelphia  College  ot  Alt,  Philadelphia       ,. 

2.. Philadel|ihia  College  of  Textiles  and  Science, 

Philadelphia 

3 Philadelphia  Musical  Academy.  Philadelphia   . 

2 Pierce  Junior  College,  Philadelphia 

9     .    .  PMC  College,  Chester  

14  Point  Park  College,  Pittsburgh    .. 

14       ...  Robert  Morris  Junior  College,  Pittsburgh 

13     .    .  Rosemont  College  ot  Uie  Holy  Child  Jesus. 
Rnsemont 

22  SI-  Francis  College   Loretlo    . 

15.   ...  SI    Joseph's  College  in  the  City  ol  Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia, 

21  .  SI,  Vincent  College   Lalrotie        .  , 

39     .     .  Seton  I'll!  College,  Greensburg. . 

19  Shippenstiurc  State  College,  Shippensburp     ,, 

25  Slippery  Rock  Stale  College,  Slippery  Rock... 
3 Spring  Garden  Institute,  Philailelphi.^    ... 

17  .  Susquehanna  University  Selmsgrove      ..... 

7.       ...  Swarthmore  College,  Swar'hmoie      

i       Temple  University,  Philadelphia     . 

13     Temple     Uni.eisily.     Ambler    Campus, 

Ambler 

24  Thiel  College,  Greenville 

1  University  c'  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

14  .   ...  Univei'itv  ot  Pittsburgh    Pittsburgh      ., 

23 At  Brallord    Brs  Itord  , 

21 At  Greensburg,  Greensburg 

22  At  Johnstown   Johnstown     

24 At  Tilusville   Titusville  

10 Universily  ot  Scranton,  Scranton 

13  Uisinus  College,  Coilegeville 

7.    .       .  Valley  Forge  Military  Junior  College,  Yrayne.  , 

24  ...  Villa  Maria  College,  trie 

7  .  Villanova  Unuersity,  Villanova 

26 Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washrgton 

26  .  Waynesburg  College   Waynesburg 

9         .    .  West  Chester  State  College,  West  Chester 

25  Westminster  College,  New  Wilmington 
11 Wilkes  College,  Wilkes-Barre 

17 Williamsport      Area      Community      College 

Williamsport 

12   .    .    .  Wilson  College,  Chambersbu'E 

19--    -..  York  Junior  College,  York 


$5,000  . 
5,000  . 
5,000  . 
5.000  . 
5.000  . 
5,000  . 

5.000  . 
5,000  . 
5,000  . 

5,000  . 
5,000 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5,000  . 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


$5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


5,000 

5,000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

$2,322  7.322 

3,960  : 8,960 

597  5.597 

5.149 10,149 

4,392 9.392 

6.890  11,890 

8,391  13.39! 

911  5,911 


000 
000 


5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 

5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 


3,615 
9,882 


452 


8,615 
14,882 


5.452 

5,000 

7,643 12.643 

5,000 

5.000 

1,533  6,533 

vooo 

61.646   65.646 

5.000 


2,257 
27,654 
57,309 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


7.257 

32.654 

62.309 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

11.287 

7.762 

5,000 

1.134  6.134 

17.760 22.760 

5.000 

1,970 


6,287 

2,762 


5,000 
5.000 


17.289 

'5; 472 
5.678 


1.789 


6,970 
22. 289 

5.000 
10.472 
10.678 

5.000 
6.789 


RHODE  ISLAND 


Barringtcn  College,  Barrington 

Brown  Uni.rersit>,  Providence  

Mount  St  Joseph  College,  Wakefield   

Providence  College,  Providence   ...      

Rhode  Island  Ccllege,  Providence 

Rhode  Island  Junior  College,  Providence 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  Providence.. 

Roger  Williams  College.  Providence 

Salve  Repina  College,  Newport  

University  ct  Rhode  Island,  Kingston     

Fxtension  Division,  Providence 
Graduate      School      of      Oceanography 
Saunderstown 


$5,000  $1,155  $6,155 

5,000  6,44!       5,45,000  56,441 

1.675              197    1.872 

5.000          7,839   12,839 

5,000          9,177 -.  14,177 

5,000          4,504  9,504 

5,000 - -.  5,000 

5,000    3.073  8.073 

5  000        5,OjO 

5.000  38,613   37,590  81,203 

5  000  -  -  5.0M 

5.000  -  5,000 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


2 Allen  Univeisity,  Columbia $5,000 

3                Anderson  College,  Anderson- 5.000 

1  Baptist  College  at  Charleston,  Charleston 5.000 

2  .   .   Benedict  College,  Columbia          5.000 

1 Bcrl-eley-Cnarlestcn-DorcheMer      Tech-ical  5,000 

Lducation  Cei'.ter,  North  Charleston 

3  ..  Central  Wesleyan  College,  Central 5,000 

1 Citadel,  Charleston   -- - 5,0'30 

2 Claflin  College,  Orangeburg 5.C0O 

3  Clemson  University,  Clemson 5.000 

5  .   .          Clemson  University  at  Sumter,  Sumter...  5.000 

6  ...  Ccker  College  for  Y.'omen,  HartsviHe -.  5.000 

1         ...  College  ot  Charleston,  Charleston .--    -  5,000 

2.. Columbia  College,  Columbia 5.000 

4  Converse  College,  Spartanburg- 5.000 

3 [rskine  College,  Due  West.- 5.000 

6 Fiorence-Darlington      Technical      Education  5,000 

Center,  Florence, 

5 Friendship  Junior  College,  Rock  Hill ...  2,  50u 

4 Furman  University.  Greenville 5,000 

4                Greenville  Technical  Education  Center,  Green-  5,000 

yille 


$1,953 $6,953 

5,000 

4.101 9.101 

2.491 7.491 

2,975 7,975 

925 5,925 

5,000 

2,030 7.030 

18,911  23,91! 

....  5,000 

556  5,556 

1.300        $9,000  15.300 

1,831        18.677  25,508 

1.297 .  6,297 

2.214  7  214 

2,083  ,.-  7,083 

811   3,311 

3  952  8,952 

3  382  8,382 


2:>«12 


Congres- 
district 
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COLLEGE  LIMARV  Rlbuuntti  rKuuRAM-INSIlTUTIONAl  GRANTS  APPROVED  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968-Continutd  


Htmt  and  loulion  o(  institution 


Bmic 


SuppM- 
mtntil 


Special 
ptiipos* 


Total 


SOUTH  CAROLIHA— Co«timi«» 


6  HorryMirion-Georgetown   Technical   Educa- 
tion Center,  Conw jy 

3     .   ...  Lander  College  Greenwood 

5    !   ...  Limestone  College.  Gartney 

5  Morns  College  Sumter  

3  .  Newberry  College,  Newberry.  . 

4  '  North  Greenville  Junior  College.  Tigerville  ... 
2  .!!'..  OrangeburgCJihoun      Tecnnical     Education 

Center.  Orangeburji 

1  Palmer  College.  Charleston .- 

2  ''  Palmer  College-Columtiia  Division.   Co- 

lumbia 
3 Piedmont  Technical  Education  Center,  Gieen- 

wood 

4  Presbyterian  College.  Clinton ^ 

2'  '  Richland  Technical  Education  Center.  Colum- 

2 South  Carolina  State  College  Orangeburg 

1    ■  ,  ■,  '  ,rg    County     Technical    Education 

-r    iiMrtanburg 
I  .,...:::.:  :.^»j  lunior  College, 'JSJrIanburg.    .. 

6.......  Sumter    Area    Technical    fducalion    Center. 

Sumter.  __  .    , 

3 .  Tr.-C.iunty     Technic.il     Education     Center, 

Pentllelon. 
2 r  tjnuersily  of  South  Cjr-hna  Columbia 


J5.000        Jl.66«  ... 


S6.MS 


Allien  Co'.j 

Beaufort  f- 

Coastal  Cj- 

«ay 


;jmcu'..  Aiken... 
.  u'.  Beaulort  . . . 
al  Campus.  Con- 


6  Florence  Regional  Camuus.  Florence 

5 Lancaster  Reiionril  Campus  Lancaster 

I SalfcenitchieHenional  Campus,  Ailenrlale. 

*..'....'.  Spart.viOurj  Regional  Campus.  Spartan- 

Surj. 

5 Union  Regional  Campus.  Union 

2        '.  '  VMrhees  College.  Denmark 

5         _[  Winthnp  College.  Rock  Hill  

4 Woffoivl  College.  Spartanourg 

5  York    County    Technical    Education    Center. 

Rock  HilL 


5  OOO                  i.OOO 

bloOO  ■       1.-420 6.«0 

5.1)00          2.016 7.1516 

S.OOO         1,853 6,853 

5.000            413 S,«13 

5.0OO 5.000 

5.000         1,132 6.132 

5,000  5.000 

5.000 5.000 

5  iXIO            919 5,919 

5.000         2.997 7,99T 

5.000         4.218 «..-  9.2W 

5.00O         1.619 6,619 

5  1)00         2.070 7,070 

5,000         1.977  6,977 

5.000  5,000 

5.000       22,221  27.221 

S.l>00 5.000 

5. 000 4.000 

5.000 5,000 

5  000    5.000 

5.000  5.000 

5.1)00 5,000 

5.000 5,000 

5  000 5,000 

5.000         1,66* 6.664 

5,000         6.791   11,791 

5,000         2.180 7,180 

5  000    5.000 


Cen|r«5- 
sional 
ditliict 


Name  and  location  ot  institution 


Supple-      Special 
BasK       mental       purpose 


Total 


TENNESSEE— Continued 


1  Tusculum  College  Greenville 

3 University  ol  Chattanooga.  Chattanooga 

6 University  ol  the  South.  Sewanee 

2 University  ol  Tennessee.  Knoiville 

8 University    ot    Tennessee    at    Martin. 

Martin 

9 ...         University     ol     Tennessee     Oown;o«n 

Memphis  Center.  Memphis 

5 University  ol  Tennessee.  Nashville  Cen- 
ter. Nashville 

4 University  ol  Tennessee  Space  Institute. 

Tullahnma 

5 Vanderbill  University,  Nashville.     

3. mutm  Jennings  Bryan  College.  Dayton 


J5.000       »1.055 «,05S 

5.000         3.747 8.747 

5  000 5.00U 

5.000  5,000 

5.000 5,000 

5,000  5,000 

5,000 5.000 

5,090  5.000 

5  000        19.481     $100,000  124.481 

5,000             274 5,274 


TEXAS 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


1  Auguslana  College.  Sioux  Falls      

2"  Black  Hills  State  College  Spearfish.. 

2'  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Milchell 

l'.'.'.'.'.'. .  General  Beadle  State  College,  Madison 

1  Huron  CJIIege.  Huron 

l"     ...  MouTt  Mjrty  College.  Yankton 

l" Northern  State  College  Aberdeen 

J         [  _  Presentation  College.  Aberdeen 

I Siou<  Falls  College.  Sioux  Falls    

2'.'.'.'..'..  Scuti  Dakota  School  ot  Mines  and  Technology. 
Raiid  City 

1  South  Dakota  State  University.  Brookings 

1 '  Southern  State  College.  Springfield 

i '  University  of  South  Dakota.  Vermillion 

1 ',  Yankton  College,  Yankton 


$5,000 
5.000 
2.500 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
1.795 
5.000 

5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 


$820 

5.702 

1.288 

1,912 

987 

778 

■  "  426' 
1.448 

5,142 

20.197 
2.340 

18.778 
1,627 


$5,820 
10.702 
3.788 
6.912 
5.987 
5.778 
5.000 
5.426 
3.243 
10. 142 

25.  «97 

7.3*0 

23.778 

6.627 


TENNESSEE 


9.. 
3. 

6.. 
♦.. 
5.. 
1.. 
5.. 
7.. 
5. 


5  Austin  Peay  State  Uniwersity.  Clarksville 

7"  Bethel  College.  Mckenzie     .  

3  Chattanooga  City  College.  Chattanooga 

3" Chattanooga  State  Tecnnical  Institute,  Chat- 
tanooga 

Christian  Brothers  College.  Memphis 

Cleieland  State  Community  College.  Cleve- 
lanJ 

Columbia  State  Community  College.  Columbia. 

Cumoerlanil  College  ol  Tennessee.  Lebanon.. 

Da. lO  Lipscomb  College.  Nashville 

East  Tennessee  Stale  Unnersity.  Johnson  City. 

Fisk  University,  Nashville 

Freed-Hardeman  College.  Henderson 

Georse  Peabody  College  lor  Teachers,  Nash- 
kiile. 

3  Hiwassee  College.  MadisonviHe 

7 Jackson  State  Community  College,  Jackson... 

lI!I]]I!  King  College.  Bristol   

2 Knoxville  College.  Knoxville 

7 Lambuth  College,  Jackson 

9 Lane  College,  Jackson  

3' Lee  College,  Cleveland 

9'     LeMoyne  College,  Memphis 

2[,, Lincoln  Memorial  University,  Harrogate 

2         ..  Maryville  College,  Maivville 

9  Memphis  Slate  University.  Memphis 

6 Middle  Tennessee  State  University.  Murtrees- 

Ooro. 

1  .     ...  Milligan  College.  Milligan  ^ 

1 Vorristown  College.  Morristown 

9"      .  .  Siena  Colleje.  Memphis 

3 Soutnein  Missionary  College.  Collegedaie 

9'      ...  Southwestern  at  Memphis.  Memphis 

9'.] state  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis,  Mem- 
phis. 

i     Tennessee  Technological  University,  Cooke- 

ville. 

3 Tennessee  Wesleyan  College.  Athens 

5' Trevecca  Nazarene  College.  Nashville 


$5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


$9,022 

1.977 

358 

1.846 


$14,022 
6.977 
5.358 
6.S46 


5.000 

2.847 

7.8*7 

5.000 

1.459  

6,459 

5.000 

2,985 

7.985 

5.000 

615 

5.615 

5.00U 

3,593 

8.593 

5.000 

19,51* 

24.514 

5.000 

2,59* 

7.594 

5.000 

1.223  

6.223 

5.000 

4,714   $90,000 

99,714 

5.000 

272 

5.272 

5.000 

1.322 

6.322 

5.000 

410 

5.410 

5,000 

1.551  

6.6S1 

5.000 

2.221  

7.221 

5.000 

1.812 

6.812 

5.000 

2.810 

7.810 

5.000 

1.862 

6,862 

5,000 

1.167 

6,167 

5.000 

1.085 

6,085 

5.000 

39. 000   100, 000 

144,000 

5.000 

10,197 

15, 197 

5.000 

1.495 

6,195 

5.000 

248 

5,248 

5,000 

380 

5,380 

5,000 

1.975 

6,975 

5.000  . 

5.000 

5  000 

5.000 

5,000 
5.000 

4  669 

9,669 

1,358 

6.358 

5,000 

1,577 

6.577 

17 Abilene  Chiislian  College.  Abilene 

9 Alvin  luniai  College.  Alvm         

18 Amarillo  lunior  College.  Ainarilk)  

21 Angelo  Slate  CoMi-ge.  San  Angelo  

4 Austin  C.'llese.  Sherman — . 

23 Bee  County  Cillege.  Beeville 

5 Bishop  Colli>((e  Oallas  

10 Blinn  College.  Qnnhain        

11  Central  Te«s  Cjllcge.  Killeen      

5 Christian  College  ol  the  Southwest.  Dallas 

17  Cisco  Junior  Colleje.  Cisco      

9     College  ol  the  Manlan'l.  Texas  City 

13 Cooke  County  Junior  College.  Gainesville 

14  Del  Mar  College.  Corpus  Cnnsti 

5 El  Ceniro  Colleje.  D »llas 

4  .  East  Texas  .state  Uni.ersity.  Co.-nmerce 

12  Fort  Worth  Christian  College,  Fort  Worth 

18 Frank  Phillips  College.  Borger        

9  ..  Galveston  Community  College.  Galveston 

17 Haiitin.Simmon;  Uiiiyersity.  Abilene 

12       ...  Henderson  County  Junior  Collo^e.  Athens 

7 Houston  Bapti-t  College.  Houston 

17 Howard  Piyne  College.  Brownwood 

10 Houston-Tilljtson  College.  Austin 

20  .  ...  Incarnate  Word  College.  San  Antonio 

1 Jarvis  Christian  College.  Hawkins 

4 Kilgore  College.  Kilgore 

9 Lamar  Stale  College  ot  Technology,  Beaumont. 

23. Laredo  Municipal  Ju.iior  College.  Laredo 

4 LeTourneau  College.  Longview 

8 Lee  C:^llege.  Baylown 

1 Lon  Morris  College.  Jacksonville  

14  Lubbock  Christian  College.  Lubbock 

2  Mary  Allen  College.  Cicckett 

li        ..  Mary  Hardin-Bavlor  College.  Belton 

11 McLennan  Community  College.  Waco 

17 McMurray  College.  Abilene 

13 Midwestern  University,  Wichita  Falls 

6  Navarro  Junior  College.  Corsicana 

13 North  Texas  Stale  University.  Denton 

21  .  Odessa  Junkir  College.  Odessa 

20 Our  Lady  ol  the  Lake  College.  San  Antonio... 

15 Pan  American  College.  Edinburg 

1 Panola  College.  Carthage 

1 Parisn  Junior  College  Puis — . 

U  Paul  Quinn  College.  Waco 

9 Prairie  View  A  and  M  College.  Prairie  View... 

17 Ranger  Junior  College.  Ranger 

22  .  Rk:e  University.  Houston 

10         .  St.  Edwards  University.  Austin 

21  .  St.  Mary's  University,  San  Antonio 

20  ..  St.  Philips  College,  San  Antonio 

2  Sam  Houston  State  College.  Huntsville 

26  .  San  Antonio  College.  San  Antonio 

22 San  Jacinto  College,  Pasadena 

19 South  Plains  Junior  College,  Levelland 

8  .  South  Texas  lunior  College.  Houston 

5 Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas 

21  Southwest  Texas  Junior  College.  Uvalde 

10 Southwest  Texas  State  College,  San  Marcos... 

4 Southwestern  Christian  College,  Terrell 

10  Southwestern  University,  GeorgetoAin 

2        ...  Stephen  F  Austin  State  College,  Nacogdoches. 

16 Sul  Ross  State  College,  Alpine 

11 Temple  Junior  College,  Temple 

17 Tarleton  SUte  College.  Tarieton 

6 Tarrant  County  Junior  College.  Fort  Worth... 

1 Texarkana  College.  Texarkana 

6 Texas  A  and  M  University.  College  Station... 

6 Texas  Christian  University.  Fort  Worth 

4 Texas  Colleee.  Tyler 

15 Texas  College  ot  Arts  and  Industry,  Kingsville 

15 Citrus  and  Vegetable  Training  Center... 

14 Texas  Lutheran  College.  Seguin 

8 Texas  Southern  University.  Houston 

15        .    Texas  Souihmost  College,  Brownsville 

12 Texas  Wesleyan  College.  Fort  Worth 

13 Texas  Woman's  University.  Denton 

20 Tiinity  University.  San  Antonio 

14      ...  UniversityolCorpusChristi.CoipusChristi... 

3 University  ol  Dallas.  Dallas 

22 University  of  Houston,  Houston 

7 University  of  St  Thomas,  Houston 

12 University  of  Texas.  Arlington 

10        ..  University  ol  Texas.  Austin 

12 University  ol  T»us.  ii  Paso 


$5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000  . 
5.003 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000  . 
2,500 
5,000 
5,000 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000  . 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
1.500 
5.000 
407 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
4.500 
5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
.    5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


$3. 808 
1.858 
1.574 
9.1.162 


1.452 
2.655 
2.454 
2.377 


1,511 

539 

3.107 


10,892 

19,304 
451 


1.299 

643 

2.762 

2.069 
2.460 


817 

4.05* 

26.259 


1.150 
1.999 


$20.2** 


000 
000 
000  . 
000 
000 
000 
5.000 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5.000  . 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 
4,128 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
.  5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 


3.88* 
2.258 

10.666  . 
1.36* 

39. 751 
3.717  . 
1.893 
8.788  . 
1.152  . 
1.067 
1.225 
6.272 
1.208 
6.095 
2.007 

"i."437' 

20.  334 

15.856 

6.002 


97. 080 


4.538 


2.000 
11,345 

'ib.'m 

11.315 


6.126 
7.689 

"is, 646' 

"i.'rao' 

23.833 
1.564 
2.846 
5.794 
8.028 
2.680 

37,964 

6. 330 

852 

13.673 


6.688 

■"3.'679' 

14.441 
2.796 

"2.'529' 

38.077 

2.677 

37,140 

■i2,'876" 


29, 080 
'75[636' 


29,  080 


9.075 


14.760 

68.  'j67 


100.000 


$8,808 
6,853 
6,571 

14,06: 

5,  OCi'l 

6.  is: 
7,65-> 
7,15. 
7,377 
5.OO1I 
4,011 
5.58? 
8,1c 
5. 00'' 

15.89.' 
24.304 
5,451 
5,000 
6,299 
5.64t 
7.762 
7.069 
7,460 
5.000 
5.000 
5.817 
9.051 
31,253 
5.000 
26. 394 
6.999 
1. 500 
5.000 
407 
5.000 
8.881 
7.253 
15.666 

5.861 
141.831 

8.717 
11.131 
13.788 

6.152 

6.067 

6.225 
11.272 

6.028 
11.095 

9.007 
16.345 

6.437 
90. 331 
32.201 
11.002 

5.000 
11.126 
41.769 

5.000 
99.276 

5,000 

6,090 
28.83'! 

6.561 

7,846 
10.794 
13,028 

7,680 
42.961 
40.910 

5.852 
18.673 

4.42? 

l*,o::i 

11,683 
5, 000 
8,073 
3*. 201 
75,836 
5,000 
7.5:? 

.  13.:^' 

.   7.6'? 

112. ;  I 

.  17. 3?-' 


I 
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Congres-  I 

sional  Name  and  location  cl  1  <stilution 

district 


Supple-       Special 
Basic        mental       [urfose       Total 


TEXAS— Continued 


11. 
18 

10. 


Weathertord  College.  Weathertord .   55,000        $1.038 $6,038 

West  Texas  State  University  Canyon ^.UOO  5.000 

Wharton    County    Junior    College.    Wharton       l.bUO          3.333  4.933 

County. 

Wiley  College,  Marshall 5.000 5,000 


UTAH 


1  College  ol  Eastern  Utah,  Puce  .$5,000 

1 College  ol  Southern  Utah   Cedar  City 5,000 

1 Dine  Junior  Cuiippe,  St  Georfe 5,  uOO 

1 Snow  Collese.  trhiaim     . 5,000 

2..     ..  Univeisity  ol  Utah  .Salt  Lake  Cilv. 5.000 

1  Utah  State  Umvei^itv.  losan       . i.'MO 

1  Webei  State  Cullefe,  iVden              b.  uOO 

2  Westminster  Ci.iipse  ..lit  Lal.e  City      .  b.  UOO 


$1,122   $6,122 

5,718  10,748 

2,050 7,050 

1.971     6.974 

39.982   44,982 

13.619     18.619 

25.388     30.388 

1.998  6.998 


VERMONT 


Al  large.  Bennington  College.  Bennington. $5,000 

Do      -   CastletOM  bl.ite  C'lllepe,  Castleton 5.000 

Do..  .  Chanipl.'in  College.  Burlington 5. UOO 

Do         CollesetlSt  josepti  ttie  Provider.  Rutland. ..  1.600 

Do....  Goddard  College.  Plaintield 5.000 

Do Green  Mountain  College.  Poultney 5,000 

Do Johnson  Stite  College.  Johnson. 5,000 

Do.,    .    Lyndon  State  Colioge,  Lyndonville 5.000 

Do  ...  Maritioio  College.  M.3rlborii         5.000 

Do  .  .   Middlebury  College,  Middlebury 5.000 

Do 'lorwich  University. 'lorthfield 5.000 

Do...  St   '.'ichael's  College,  Winooski. 5.000 

Do    ..  Trinity  College,  Builinglon 5,000 

Do    -.  Unuersity  it  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  5,000 
College,  Builington 

Do Vermont  College,  Montpelier 5.000 

Do Vermont  Tecdnical  College,  Randolph  Center..  5.000 

Do Windtiam  College,  Putney 5,000 


$5,000 

$3,228  8,228 

5,  UOO 

301  1,904 

1.562 6.562 

S,  UOO 

1.672  -.  6,672 

1,816  6.815 

465 --  5.165 

b,  000 

2.243 7.243 

2,052 7,U52 

5.U00 

18,248      $62,633  85.881 

5.000 

1.111 6.111 

2.218  7.248 


VIRGINIA 


5 Aveiett  College,  Danville 

7 Blue  Ridge  Community  College,  WeyersCave. . 

7 BridgeAater  College   Bndgewater.      

6 Central  "urginia  Community  College,  Lynch- 

tiurg 
1 College    ot    Wilham    and    Mary    in    Virginia. 

Williamsburg. 

1 Richard  Bland  College,  Petersburg.. 

6 Dabney    b,    Lancaster    Community    College, 

Clilton  Forge 

7 Fastern  Menncnite  College,  Harrisonburg 

9 [mofv  and  Henry  College,  Emory  

5 Ferrom  Junior  College,  Ferrum 

1 Hampden-Sydney  College,  Hampden-Sydney.. 

1 Hampton  Institute,  Hampton  

6 Holims  College.  Hollms  College.. 

3 John  Tyler  Community  College,  Chester 

1 LonjAcod  College,  Farmville 

6 Lynchburg  College.  Lynchburg 

7 Madison  College   Harrisonburg 

7 Mary  Baldwin  College.  Staunton  

8 Mary  Washington  College  ot  the  University  of 

Virginia.  Fredericksburg, 

10 Marymount  College  ol  Virginia.  Arlington 

10 Northern  Virginia  Community  College.  Bailey's 

Cicisroads 

2 Old  Dominion  College,  'lorlolk.. 

8 Randolph- Macon  College.  Ashland 

6 Randolph- Macon  Woman's  College.  Lynchburg . 

3 Richmond  Professional  Institute.  Richmond. .. 

5 Roanoke  College.  Salem 

5.. 
7.. 
9.. 
6.. 
3.. 
7.. 
9.. 
1.. 
8.. 
5.. 
9.. 
7.. 
6.. 
3.. 
3.. 
2.. 
6.. 
7.. 
9.. 


St   Paul's  College.  Lawrenceville 

Shenandoah  College,  Incorporated.  Winchester. 

Sullins  College  Corporation.  Bristol 

Sweet  Briar  College  Sweet  Briar 

University  ol  Richmond.  Richmond 

University  ol  Virginia.  Charlottesville 

Cl.nch  Valley  College.  Wise 

fastern  Shore  Branch,  Wallops  Island 

George  Mason  College,  Fairfax 

PatriCK  Henry  Branch.  Martinsville. 

Virginia  Intermont  College.  Bristol 

Virginia  Military  Institute.  Lexington 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg 

Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg 

Virginia  Union  University,  Richmond 

Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  rJortolk 

Virginia  Western  Community  College.  Roanoke. 

Washington  and  Lee  University.  Lexington 

Wytherville  Community  College.  Wytheville... 


$5,000        $1,170 $5.  :    7 

5.000          1.810 b,3  1 

5.000          1.535 6.5   3 

5.000             699  5.6  9 

5,000        12.715 17.715 

5.000              5.000 

5.000             789  5.789 

5.000          2.181   7,181 

5.000          1.521 6,521 

5,000             845 6,815 

5.000     5.000 

5.000         6.272 11.272 

6.000              871    5,871 

5.000          2.926 7,926 

5.000          2.281 7,281 

5.000         1.753 9.763 

5.000 5.000 

5.000             874 5.871 

5.000 5.000 

5  000        5,000 

5.000          7.934 12.931 

5.000       21.998  26.998 

5.000     5,000 

5,000             774  5,771 

5.000        23.207  28,207 

5.000  5,/Jj 

5.000          1.309 6.309 

6.000          1,125 6.125 

2.500 2.500 

5.000    1.274  6.271 

5.000 5.  COO 

5,000  27.159      $10,000  72,169 

5.000     5,000 

5.000        5.000 

5.000 5.000 

5.000 5.000 

5.000         1,225 6.225 

5,000  5.000 

5.000   33.337  38.337 

5.000  5,000 

5.000    3,657  £.657 

5.000      377  5.377 

5.000          6.330 11.330 

5.000          3,192  8.192 

5.000          1,080  6,080 
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Congres- 
sional 
district 


Name  and  location  ot  institution 


Supple-       Special 

Basic        mental       purpose       Total 


WASHINGTON 


7 Bellevue  Community  College.  Bellevue 

4 Big  Bend  Community  College   Moses  Lake 

* Central  Washington  state  College,  illensburg. 

3 Centralia  College.  Centralia 

3 Clark  College.  Vancouver 

6 Clover  Park  Community  College,  Tacoma   .... 

4. Columbia  Basin  College,  Pasco  .    

5  Eastern  Washington  State  Cullece,  Cheney.... 

2. 

2. 


tdmonds  Conimunitv  College.  Idmonds. 
fierett  Junior  College,  tverett. .  .     . 

5 Fort    Wii^ht    College    ot    the    Holy    flames, 

Spokane 

5 .      Gonzaga  Univeisily.  Spokane 

7 .  Green  Ri.er  Community  College. 

7 Hichline  College,  Mi'l.vay..    ...  . 

7 Northwest  College  it  the  Assemblies  of  God. 

'iiiKlarid 

6   Olympic  College.  Bremerton  

6 Pacific  Lutheran  University.  ParKland 

2 Peninsula  College,  Port  ."iceles 

3 St.  Martin's  College.  Ulympia... 

7  Seattle  Conimunitv  College   Ce^ttle. 

1 "  ' 

7 

7 

2 

5 

6 

6 . 

7 

4 

4. 


Seattle  Pacific  College.  Seattle 

Seattle  University.  Seattle  

Shoreline  Community  College.  Seattle 

Skagit  Valley  Collece    Mount  Vernon   

Spokane  Cunimunitv  College   Spokane. ...... 

Fcit  Wright  Cninpus.  Spokane         

Taconi.i  Comniunitv  College    Tacoma  — 

Cniversitvof  W.ishinpton   Seattle 
Wails  Walla  Community  College    Walla  Walla 
'W,ashii;pton  State  University,  Pullnian 

5 'iVenatchte  Valley  College    Wenatchee 

Western  V/ashington  State  College,  Eellingham. 


000 

ouo 

000 
000 
UOO 
uOO 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


5.000 
5.000 

5,  UOO 
5,000 

5,000 
5.000 
5.UO0 
5.000 
5.000 


4 Whitman  college   Walla  Walla. 


5. 


Whitwoith  College,  Spokane. 


000 

000 

Ol)0 

000 

000 

000 

5.000 

5,  000 

X  000 

5.  000 

5.  000 

•j.  uOO 

5,000 

5,000 


$1,484 $6,484 

2.113  7,143 

12.325 17.325 

5,000 

5,000 

2.077 7,077 

5,000 

7.899 12,899 

1.275 6,275 

10.354 15.35* 

5.000 

5,028 10.028 

9.740  14,7*0 

8.729 13,729 

1.788  6.788 

5.433  10,433 

1.045  9,045 

2,362  7.362 

520 5.520 

29.611   34.611 

2.28* 7.284 

5.624 10.624 

6.024  11.024 

1.962  6.962 

4,993  9.993 

J 5.000 

5.000 

57.164     62.164 

1.268  6,268 

5.000 

3.260 8.260 

16.527  21.527 

5.000 

1.713  6.713 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


2 Alderson-Broaddus  College,  Philippi. 

1  Bethany  College.  Bethany 

5 Bluelield  State  College,  Bluelield 

5 Concord  College.  Atnens. 

2 Davis  and  [Ikms  College,  Ilk  ins 

1 Fairmont  State  College,  Fairmont 

1     Glenville  State  College,  Glenville 

4 

4 

5 

3 

1 - 


55,000 


Marshall  University,  Huntington 
Logan  Branch,  Logan   .    . 
Williams-m  Branch.  Williamson 

Morns  Har.ey  College,  Charleston 

Salem  College  Salem   .  

Shepherd  College  Shepherdstown         .    ... 

1.. West  Liberty  State  College   West  Liber'v... 

]._ Hancock  County  Branch    Weirton 

5 West  Virginia  Institute  ol  Technology, 

gomery 

3 West  Virginia  State  College,  Institute 

2 West  Virginia  University   MorganfOAn 

14. Kanaka  vallev  Graduate  Center 

1 Parkersburg  Center  Parnersburg  .. .    . 

2 West  Virginia  Wesleyan  College   BucKhannon. 

1 Wheeling  College   Wheeling     . 


Mont- 


iilro. 


.000 

.  000 

.000 

.000 

.000 

5.000 

5,000 

3,297 

1,677 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.000 
-.uOO 
D.uOO  . 
5.  uOO 
•.,  .jO 
5,  uOO 


$2  579  $7,579 

1.891  6.891 

3.981  8.981 

2.944   7,914 

1.362  6.362 

7.024 12.021 

3.941  8.911 

5.U00 

3.297 

1.677 

6.999     11  999 

4,898 9.t98 

2.426 7.126 

10.438 15.438 

.    . 5.000 

6.778 11.778 

1.253     9.253 

25.521 31,521 

5,000 

5.000 

.M69  7.169 

1.761    6.761 


WISCONSIN 


4 

2.. 
6.. 
5.. 

1.. 
5.. 
5.. 
9.. 
9.. 
10. 
7.. 

;o. 
10. 

8.. 

8.. 
3.. 
9.. 
9  . 


.  Alverno  College.  Milwaukee   ..   

.  Beloit  College,  Beioit 

.  Cardinal  Stntch  College   MiUaukee 

.  Carroll  College   Waukesha       .    . 

.  Carthage  College.  Kenosha 

.  Dominican  College,  Racine 

.  Edgeviood  College   Madison   

.  Holy  Family  College,  ManitOAOC  . 

.  Kenosha  Tecnnical  Institute,  Kenosha 

.  Lakeland  College  Sheboygan 

.  Lawrence  Unnersity  ol  Wisconsin,  Appleton. 

-  Layton  School  ol  Art,  r.lilwaukee. 

.  Madison  Area  Technical  College,  Madison... 

.  Marian  Collegaof  Fond  Uu  Lac,  Fond  Du  Lac 

.  Marquette  Unrversity.  Milwaukee 

.  Milton  College.  Milton 

.  Milwaukee  School  ol  Engineering.  Milwaukee 

.  Milwaukee  Technical  College   Milwaukee.    .. 

.  Mount  Mary  College.  Milwaukee  

.  Mount  St   Paul  College,  Waukesha  

.  Mount  Sena  no  College,  Ladysmith 

.  North  Central  Tectinical  Institute   Wausau... 

.  Northland  College  Ashland  .. 

.  Polk  County  Teachers  College   Frederick 

.  Ripon  College   Ripon 

.  St   Norbert  College.  West  Deoere. 

.  Sauk  County  Teachers  College.  Reedsburg... 

-  Stout  State  University,  Menomonie 

Barron  County  Campus,  Rice  Lake 


3.000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5,000 
2.500 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.  000 
5.  000 
5.  000 
5.000 
5.  000 
5.  COO 
5.  000 
4.600 
5.  000 
5.  000 
1 .  500 
5,000 
5.000 
194 
5.000 
■^  000 


$2.  024 
1.395 
1.911 
1,690 


762 
2.611 
1,777 
2.375 

923 
1.333 

21.432 

835 

5.218 


157 
518 
573 
039 


2.155 
2.035 

!0'350' 


$5 

•00 

.24 

4 

.)95 

6 

911 

6.690 

5 

000 

5 

000 

3 

252 

7 

611 

6 

777 

7 

376 

'^ 

923 

9 

333 

000 

29 

432 

5.835 

10 

218 

s 

UOO 

6 

157 

ti 

518 

L 

■J'i 

8 

039 

■, 

oon 

1 

500 

7 

155 

/ 

U35 

491 

15 

350 

5,000 
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Congrn- 
uonji 
dutricl 


SuppI*-      SpacM  Congras- 

Njm«  and  location  ol  institution  Basic       mental       purpose       Total  "onal 

uisinci 


Nam*  and  location  of  institution 


Basic 


Supple- 
mental 


Sptcial 

purpose      Total 


WISCONSIN— Continued 


2 University  o(  Wisconsin  Centef  System.  Mad- 
ison 
Fo«  Valley  Center  Campus,  Menasna  .. 
Green  Say  Center  Campus  Green  Bay. . . 
Kenosna  Center  Campus,  Kenosria 
Manitowoc  County  Center  Cjmpus.  Man- 

itOWK 
Marathon  County  Center  Campus.  Wausua 
'/_[[  Wsiinefte  County  Center  Campus,  Mari- 

nette 
Marshtield-Wood  County  Center  Campus, 

Marsntieid 
RKine  Tenter  Campus,  taciie 
SneOoyga"  County  Center   ineBoygan . . . . 

University  oT  Wisconsin     Madison 

']''  University  it  Wisconsin     Milwauke* 

ViterDO  C.xlege,  La  C'osse  

y»isConsin  iJonse'vatory  ot  Music,  Milwaukee. 

0  y»isconsin  Slate  Ufii*ersity     tau  Claire 

Wisconsin  State  University-  La  dosse. ..    . . 

Wisconsin  State  University     Osnuosh        

Wisconsin  State  University  -  Ptatteville 

i*icnlani)  Campus,  Richland  Center 

Wisconsin  State  Jniversity     Ri«er  Falls   

Wisconsin  State  University     Stevens  Point... 

■  ,^sconsin  State  University  -Superior      

'fmHuconsin  Stale  University  - Wtiitevnitef 


ts.ooo 

S.OOO 

s,ooa 

S,()00 

6,000 
S,000 

S.0OO 

5.000 
5,000 
5.000 
5.0OO 
4,000 
5,000 
5.000 
5,000 
5,000 
5.0OO 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5,000 


WYOMING 


At  large 
Do... 

Do... 
Do.... 
Do... 
Do... 


Casper  College.  Casper  -^ "^'S^ 

Gosnen  County  Community  College,  Torring-  5.U0O 

ton  A/wi 

Northwest  Community  College.  Powell 5, 000 

Sheridan  College  Sheridan                  5.0OO 

University  ol  Wyoming,  Laramie     .•■      V-JW 

Western      Wyoming      Community      College.  b.  -100 

Reliance 


J7.290 v.r>o 

5  000 

5.000 

5.000 

5,000 

5.000 

5.000 

5.U0O 

5.000 

5.000 

95.233 100,233 

26.613 31,613 

»17 4,817 

5.000 

18.074 23,074 

4.104 9.104 

22.482 27.482 

10.097 15.097 

5,000 

7,545 12.545 

12,202  17,202 

5.307 10.307 

17.541  22.541 

J5.0M JI0.02t 

662 5.662 

386  5.386 

738 5.738 

14,286  19.286 

467 5.467 


GUAM 


Coll««»  ot  Guam.  AgiM ».000       »,03l 


*7.03l 


PUERTO  RICO 


Catliolic  University  ol  Puerto  Rico,  Ponce 

Arecibo  Campus,  Arecibo  ..  - 

Bayamon  Campus,  Bayamon., 

Caquas  Campus.  Caquas    .      ...... . 

Guayama  Campus.  Gujyama. ....... 

Mayaguez  Campus.  Mayaguer 

College  ul  trie  Sacred  Heart,  Santurce    

Inter  American  University  ol  t'uerto  Rico.  San 
German 

Aguadilla  Regional  (uilege   Aguadilla.. , . 

AreciPo  Regional  Loiiege,  Arecibo 

Barranquila'i   Regional    College.   Barran- 
quitas 

Bayamon  Rejional  College,  Bayamon 

Ponce  Regional  Cuilege,  Ponce 

jan  Jua-i  uampus.  Hato  Rey,  -    

Puerto  Rico  Junior  College,  Kio  Piedias 

Caquas   'JuraDo   Campus.    Mano    Manca 
Slate 
Unueisily  ul  Puerto  Rico  San  luan , 

Arecibo  Regional  College  Arecibo 

Cayey  Regional  College,  Cayey 

Humacao  Regional  College,  Humacao  — 

Mayague2  Campus,  Mayajuez  

Rio  Piedras  Campus   Rio  Riedf»J 

World  Universities.  Hato  Rey     


$5,000 
5.000 
5.000 
3,U00 
5.000 
3.678 
5,000 
5,000 

5,000 
5.000 
5.0O0 

5.000 
5.000 
5.000 

5.0O0 
5,1)00 


$17,967  $22,967 

5.00O 

5.000 

3.000 

5.000 

3.67U 

1,100 6.100 

8.241  13.241 


5,000 
5.000 
5.0OO 


5,00(1 

5.000 

5.000 

9.292 14,292 

5.000 


J.  000 
5.000 

5.000 
5,000 


61,975 


61,97' 
5.00(1 
5.00U 
5,000 
5,000 


5.U00     5,000 

4.258         2,940 7.198 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


College  ot  the  Virgin  I  slend  J,  St.  Thomas $5,000       $1,577  $6.57' 


COMBINATIONS  OF  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


Name  ot  combination 


Special 

purpose. 

typeC 


Associated  Colleges  ol  the  Midwest,  60  West  Walton  SL,  Chicego. 


III. 


$404,914 


Or  behali  ot  the  following  Institutions: 

Beioit  College   Wisconsin -• 

Caiielon  College.  Minnesota 

Cornell  College   Iowa 

Grinneii  College    owa ............... 

unox  College     llinois  .....^.. ............ . 

Lavyrence  Jniyersity   Wisconsin.... ......... 

Monmouth  College,  lUmoa - 

Ripon  College  Wisconsin, - 

SI  Olat  College,  Minnesota 

The  Center  roi  Research  Libraries,  5721  Cottage  Grove  Ave,  Chicago. 
Illinois 

On  behail  ol  tie  "oiiowing  institutions, 

Harvaii  Oniveisity.  Vassa  luselts 

Illinois  institute  ol  lecnnology     _ • 

loyya  jtate  jniversity  ol  Science  and  Technology.. 

Loyoia  'Jniyersity    Miinois 

Micmgan  State  University, , 

Princeton  University.  Ne<»  Jersey 

St  Louis  University   Missouri 

Southern  Illinois  Uniyersity 

State  Uni.eisity  ol  Iowa 


42.000 
35.000 
69,824 
9,429 
41,832 
66.771 
40.  275 
13,509 
86.274 


306.003 


29,673 

4,164 

8,796 

7.299 

16,893 

16,158 

7.656 

20. 553 

15.432 


Congres- 
sional 
district 


Name  ol  combination 


Special 

tUTpose 
type  L 


On  behelf  of  the  following  institutions: 

University  ot  Calitornia  at  Los  Angeles 

University  ol  Chicago.  Illinois 

University  ol  Illinois. 

University  ot  »\entucKy. 

University  ol  Minnesota 

University  ol  Missouri 

University  ol  Nebraska 

Unwersity  ol  Wisconsin 

Wayne  State  University.  Michigan 

Greater  New  Orleans  Mterolorm  Cooperative (Tulane  University  de$- 
gnated  as  jgent).  b823St  Charles  Aye  .  New  Orleans.  La 


$29.67^ 
19,020 
28,020 
12.543 
20,499 
17.457 
10, 623 
27.70i 
13.839 


50.001J 


On  behail  ol  the  loMowing  institutions- 

1  Louisiana  State  University  and   Agricultural  and   Mechanical 

College  at  New  Orleans. .    

2  Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans 

2  Tuiane  University  ot  Louisiana 


19.32! 
11.352 
19,324 


Hampshire   Inier-Library   Center,   Inc. 
Massachusetts  Library.  Amherst.  Mass.   . 

On  behail  ol  the  lollowing  institutions; 

1  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts..     ,,. 

2  Mount  HoiyoKe  College,  Massachusetts. 

1  Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

1  University  ol  Massachusetts 


in  care  ol  University  of 


w. 


12.50L 
12,501 
12.501 
12. SOU 


EARL  SA^fDE  PASSES  AWAY 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr  President,  I  regret 
to  report  that  on  August  20,  Earl  Sande. 
one  of  horseracing  5  best  known  jockeys, 
died  at  the  age  of  69.  in  Salem,  Oreg  . 
where  he  had  been  a  resident  for  the  past 
4  years. 

Mr.  Sande  was  born  in  Groton,  S.  Dak., 
and  started  hLs  career  as  a  bronco  buster 
and  qtiarter  horse  racer  in  Idaho  He  rode 
his  first  thoroughbred  winner  in  1918  at 
the  age  of  20,  and  eventually  rode  967 
wimung  horses.  His  mounts  Included 
three  firsts  and  two  seconds  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby,  and  Man  O  War  in  the  1920 
MUler  Stakes  at  Saratoga,  N.Y. 

His  brilliant  riding  prompted  famed 
writer  Damoi^  Runyon  to  write  a  poem 
In    1923    entitled    -There   Never    Was   a 


Guy  So  Handy,  as  Sande."  He  thus  typi- 
fied and  contributed  to  one  of  the  golden 
uges  of  racing. 

Those  who  follow  the  sport  in  the 
Northwest  and  tiiroughout  the  country 
will  be  saddened  by  his  passing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  mianimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Golden  Era  Rider  Sande 
Ls  Buned,  '  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  August  21.  1968. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IPYum  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  21,   1968] 
GoujEN  Era  Rider  Sande  Is  Buried 

Sale.m.  Oreu  .  August  20 —Earl  Sande, 
among  rhorougtibrecl  racing's  top  jockeys 
during  tile  OolUen   Era  ol   sport,  was  buried 


here  today  after  dying  Sunday  at  the  end  '  : 
a  lingering  illness. 

Ranked  among  spwrts  superstars  of  thf. 
1920s  and  early  1930s  along  with  Babe  Rut!. 
Bill  Tilden  and  Jack  Dempsey.  Sande  .=  uc- 
cumbed  m  a  nursing  home  at  Jacksonville  ;: 
.-outhern  Oregon.  He  was  69  years  old. 

Mr.  Sande,  who  started  as  a  bronco  bustt: 
and  quarter-horse  Jockey  In  Idaho,  rode  thrir' 
Kentucky  Derby  winners— Zev  in  1923,  Flyli  - 
Ebony  in  1925  and  Qallant  Pox  in  1930, 

Two  among  his  other  mounts  placed  seco;. 
in  the  Louisville  classic— BUly  KeUy  in  inl- 
and Osmond  in  1927.  And  he  rode  Man  O'W.v 
to  Mctory  in  the  1920  Miller  SUkes  at  Sars.- 
toga,  N.Y. 

Mr.     Sande's     brilliant     riding     prompter 
Damon    Runyon.    the    famed   columjilst   ar. 
novelist,    to    write    a    poem    In    1923    tltle< 
•  There  Was  Never  A  Guy  So  Handy  As  Sande. 
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The  Jockey  was  referred  to  after  that  as  "The 
Handy  Guy  Named  Sande." 

He  was  born  In  Groton,  3J3.,  Nov.  13.  1898, 
rode  his  first  winner,  I>rlnce  S.,  In  1918  and 
eventually  won  967  races  and  purses  totaling 
over  $2.9  million.  In  1923,  he  won  39  stakes 
races. 

"Man  O'War  weib  the  greatest  horse  I  ever 
rode."  he  said  recently  while  reminiscing.  "I 
only  rode  him  that  one  time  In  the  MlUer 
Stakes,  but  we  won  by  live  or  six  lengths  and 
he  never  extended  himself. 

■  Gallant  Fox.  too.  was  a  great  horse,  but 
entirely  different  from  Man  O'War.  You 
couldn't  let  him  get  too  far  In  front  or  he 
would  try  to  loaf.  But  he  was  a  mighty  tough 
horse  to  beat  once  r.nother  looked  him  In  the 
eye." 

Mr.  Sande.  in  ill  health,  came  to  Oregon 
about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sande  retired  as  a  Jockey  In  1930.  He 
made  several  comebacks,  though,  the  last  In 
1953  at  55  years  of  age  when  he  rode  In  ten 
races  and  won  one. 


THE  FINANCING  OP  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  as  the 
struggle  to  accomplish  national  goals 
through  the  efficient  allocation  of  budget 
funds  becomes  more  acute  within  the 
next  several  years,  the  fiscal  crisis  in 
higher  education  will  be  high  on  the  list 
of  important  issues  demanding  congres- 
sional attention.  Although  the  Impact 
that  higher  education  has  on  the  na- 
tional populace  may  be  diflQcult  to  pin- 
point, that  it  is  a  major  factor  contribut- 
ing to  both  the  enrichment  of  national 
life  and  the  economic  development  of 
the  Nation  is  undeniable.  Today,  how- 
ever, rapidly  rising  costs  are  endanger- 
ing the  ability  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  continue  to  provide  the  bene- 
fits of  higher  education  to  as  many 
Americans  as  it  does  now  and  to  still 
maintain  the  quality  of  higher  education. 

At  present  the  Nation  allocates  $15 
billion,  or  2  percent,  of  the  gross  national 
product  for  the  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion. College  administrators  together 
with  economists  warn  that  in  the  next 
10  years  the  Nation  must  increase  its 
support  of  higher  education  to  nearly  $30 
billion  or  3  percent  of  GNP  if  we  are  to 
maintain  autonomous,  diverse,  and  qual- 
ity higher  education.  Because  of  the  lim- 
ited tax  bases  of  State  and  locsd  govern- 
ments and  the  constrained  budgets  of 
private  institutions,  severe  pressures  will 
be  placed  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
financial  aid. 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1968— H.R.  15067— are  a  significant  step 
:n  the  incretised  participation  by  the 
Government  in  the  financing  of  higher 
I'ducation.  However,  we  must  reaUze  that 
these  amendments  are  not  a  complete 
solution.  The  scope  of  the  financial  prob- 
em  facing  our  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation requires  not  only  increased  pro- 
ductive additions  to  existing  programs 
!iut  creative  possibilities  for  new  ap- 
)roaches. 

The  proper  method  lor  imdertaking 
•his  necessary  reallocation  of  resources 
and  its  resultant  impact  on  the  economy 
ts  a  whole  are  questions  that  are  im- 
;:>erfectly  understood  at  this  moment 
t  hough  they  are  becoming  the  crux  of  an 
;ncreasing  number  of  studies  currently 
n  progress.  With  the  objective  of  in- 
creasing our  understanding  of  the  eco- 
nomic Issues  involved,  I  intend  to  pro- 


pose to  my  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  a  committee  study  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  in  higher  education  and 
the  possible  approaches  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  assisting  this  sector.  With 
regard  to  the  disturbing  prospects  for 
higher  education.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  news  article  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  article  reports 
the  main  observations  of  a  study  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  entitled  "Pro- 
jections of  Educational  Statistics  to 
1976-77." 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  of  the  Carne^ue  Com- 
mission, entitled  "Federal  Aid  to  Hitjher 
Education:  An  Essential  Investment  in 
the  Future"  be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  statement  is  based  on  earlier  find- 
ings of  the  commission  and  besides 
poln1;ing  up  the  crisis  in  higher  educa- 
tion, suggests  some  possible  approaches 
Congress  should  consider  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  need  for  detailed  studies  followed  by 
rational  proposals  for  the  improved 
funding  of  higher  education.  With  ex- 
penditures per  student  from  the  fifties  to 
the  seventies  expected  to  triple  in  certain 
sectors  of  higher  education,  colleges  and 
universities  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments may  not  be  able  to  expand  their 
efforts  suffliciently  to  stem  an  unavoid- 
able tide  of  deteriorating  quality.  The 
Nation  must  seek  to  provide  Individual 
Americans  with  the  maximum  oppor- 
tunities for  realization  of  their  potential. 
We  should  realize  that  higher  education 
is  an  important  investment  in  the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  25,  1968] 
Education  Costs  Expected  To  Soar — Rise  of 

50  Percent  WrrnrN  Decade  Predicted  by 

U.S.  Office 

Washington. — The  nation's  annual  Invest- 
ment In  Its  schools  is  expected  to  Increase  by 
nearly  50  per  cent  during  the  next  decade, 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  reports. 

In  Its  annual  projection  of  school  data,  the 
office  estimates  that  expenditures  will  be 
more  than  $70-bllllon  by  the  school  year 
ending  June.  1977,  compared  with  $48.5- 
bllllon  in  1966-67. 

"This  projection  Is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  enrollment  will  continue  to  In- 
crease in  high  schools  and  colleges  and  that 
the  expenditures  per  student  will  continue 
to  rise  at  all  levels  of  education  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  rate  as  In  the  past  10  years," 
Harold  Howe  2d,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  ESducatlon,  explained. 

Sixty-two  million  Americans  are  expected 
to  be  In  school  in  1976-77,  compared  ^^-Ith 
fewer  than  56  mllUon  last  year,  he  said.  The 
projected  total  Includes  35.4  million  grade 
school  students,  16.7  million  in  high  schools, 
9.4  million  degree-seeking  college  and  uni- 
versity students  and  700,000  undergraduates 
in  vocational  or  general  studies  programs  not 
creditable  toward  a  degree. 

increases  analyzed 

Expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  wlU  increase  from  $31.9-bllllon  in 
1966-67  to  $42.4-billion  10  years  later,  the 
education  agency  estimates.  During  the  same 
period,  college  and  university  spending  is 
expected  to  climb  from  $16.6-billion  to  $27.8- 
bUUon. 

Mr.  Howe  said  that  the  projections  Indi- 
cated a  significant  shift  in  the  allocation  of 
public  school  funds  over  the  next  decade. 

"By  1976-77,  about  64  cents  of  every  public 
school  dollar  will  go  for  instructional  pur- 


poses— salaries  of  teachers,  supervisors,  other 
instructional  staff  and  supijorting  personnel, 
:is  well  as  purchases  of  textbooks,  library 
books,  audio-visual  materials  .tnd  .similar 
Items."  he  said  .^t  present  about  55  cents  is 
allotted  lor  this  purpose. 

"The  anticipated  shift  will  result  mainly 
irom  larger  teaching  staff.s,  greater  use  of 
subprofesslonals  such  as  teacher  aides,  In- 
crea.sed  costs  of  educational  materials,  and 
.alary  hikes,"  the  commissioner  itsserted. 
The  average  annual  salary  of  instructional 
iX\n  is  expected  to  be  $9  000  In  1976-77,  up 
almcst  27  per  cent  from  $7,100  last  year. 

In  contrast,  the  Office  of  Education  expects 
a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  .spending  for 
capital  outlay  (land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment) by  1976-77,  from  about  13  cents  of 
every  public  school  dollar  to  10  cents  This 
will  stem  from  a  lower  rate  of  enrollment 
increases  in  grade  and  high  schools  during 
the  coming  decade  and  a  leveling  off  in 
dem.-vnd  for  new  school  facilities. 

However,  expenditures  for  interest  on  pub- 
lic school  debt  are  likely  to  rise  from  3  cents 
of  every  dollar  to  4  cents  In  1976-77.  the 
projections  show.  Interest  payments  often 
continue  20  years  or  more  after  construction, 
resulting  in  debt  accumulating  faster  than  It 
is  being  eliminated. 

At  the  college  and  imlverslty  level,  spend- 
ing to  educate  each  student  Is  expected  to 
advance  sharply  as  a  result  of  rising  enroll- 
ments and  increasing  costs  for  each  student. 

Of  the  total  S27.8-blIlion  expenditure,  pre- 
dicted for  1976-77.  about  $14.2-bllllon  will  go 
for  student  education — instruction,  adminis- 
tration, libraries  and  other  activities  directly 
related  to  education — as  opposed  to  enter- 
prises such  as  organized  research,  housing 
and  food  services.  The  figure  last  year  was 
S7.7-blIllon. 

The  spending  on  each  student  Is  expected 
to  climb  almost  19  per  cent  from  $1,518  last 
year  to  $1,805  In  1976-77.  At  private  Institu- 
tions the  projection  is  higher  $1,782  and 
$2,450. 

The  report,  "Projections  of  Educational 
Statistics  to  1976-77"  (OE-10030-67) ,  Is 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at  SI  each. 


Federal  Aid  to  Higher  Edtjcation:  An  Essen- 
tial Investment  i.v  the  Nation  s  FVrCRE 
(A   statement   by   the   Carnegie   Commission 
on  Higher  Education.  July  1968) 

In  early  1967  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  established  a 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  to  examine 
and  recommend  upon  the  many  vital  Issues 
lacing  higher  education  in  the  United  States 
as  we  approach  the  year  2000.  The  Commis- 
sion has  initiated  a  number  of  longer-range 
research  projects  and  has  held  a  series  of 
meetings  to  consider  topics  of  more  Imme- 
diate consequence.  One  that  has  quickly 
emerged  as  urgent  Is  the  financing  of  higher 
education.  It  is  now  clear  that  new  and  sub- 
stantial levels  of  federal  aid  are  essential  if 
higher  education  is  to  continue  to  expand  lis 
vital  services  to  the  nation.  The  Commission 
is  preparing  a  detailed  proposal  on  federal 
aid  which  will  be  available  prior  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  Meantime,  because  of 
the  urgency  of  the  subject  and  our  wish  to 
stimulate  the  widest  possible  consideration 
and  discussion,  the  Commission  is  Issuing 
this  brief  general  s'tatement  on  federal  aid 
to  higher  education. 

Ralph  M.  Besse,  President,  The  Cleveland 
Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

Joseph  P.  Cosand.  President,  The  Junior 
College  District  of  St.  Louis. 

William  Friday,  President,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

David  D.  Henry,  President,  University  of 
Illinois. 

Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C,  President, 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 

Carl  Kaysen,  Director,  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  at  Princeton, 


I 
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^v.   .         „  ^»  ,h«  B^«/.,.tiv«  tlon     includlntj    hl^rher   education.   IS   begin-      ri\  Itv    Despl'e  improvements  In  college  m.^n- 
Rov  E    Larsen    Chairman  of  the  Executive  ^f  "• /^^"^j";»;_^^«  .^'^'f ^\!,  ,^         ^^^,  f,,  u.e  less         .,:>:.r.t     ,nd    experuner.ts    :n    programmed 
Committee.  Time.  Inc  J^  nlLn  ^.\  ,no.  m^mh*.™  of  our  society              .•  -ri  ^"t:   '-fl  "thpr  "p*^'  techniques,  no  ma  .^r 
Katherlne    E     McBrlde.     President.     Bryn  P^.^llff^^^eT/ho,'"^™  ^^^^^                         ways  are   l.Kely   to  he  lound   to  shorten  .r 
MHwr  Lniverslty  ,-ftt>acUv  for  Icnowledee.   this  I      .streamline  the  effort  of  turning  out  ,i  rigor- 
James  A.  PerRlns.   President.  Cornell  UnJ-  *'^°,^^f^/^^//.*^,';^;,U  rarlyJ       '                      ously-dl^ciplliied  human  mind    Beyond  that 

versity                                                                   poonomv    Is    Increasingly    dependent      there  is  more  lo  know  today,  and  more  sophi-- 

C'.lfton  W    Phalen,  Chairman  of  the  Exec-  J^'^  ^^"^^^^  ,,'^     nd    >d  anclng  technol-      tlcated  and  costly  research  tools  are  required 

utlve  Committee.  New  York  Telephone  Com-  ^P^"  ^^^'^^'^^^^^^^-^^j^^  /."^^er   .skills   needed   to          Total    ex,>endltures    for    higher    educatl.3n 

pany.  *//       that    'echnoloev    effective,    to    assure      rllmbed  from  4  1  billion  In  1955  to  15  5  billion 

Nathan  M    Pusey.  President.  Harvard  Unl-  ^^^^^^^,^^^rJX,^  ,„c  well-being.            in  1965. 
versity                                                 ,    o     .   i    a„.  40''.   of   the  increase  in  the  total   national          Higher  education's  share  of  the  Gross  Na- 
Davld    Rlesman.    Pro  essor    of    Social    Scl-  .^^^^^^^^/now   attTbutable   to   advances   in      tlonal  Product  was  1';.   in  1^55  and  2  2       in 
•  ences.  Harvard  University  icnowledue  and  the  rising  skill   levels  of  the      1965.  It  will  need  to  be  at  least  3'      by  1975 
The  Honorable  William  W  Scranton  ,»Knr  ^rr-                                                                            State    local,   and   private  sources   are   now 
Norton  Simon.  Hunt  Food  and  Industries,  '''°^^l^l'''^l^^^^^    te.ichers.  and  professionals      the    chief    supporters    of    higher    education 
Inc  ,  ^^^  ^^j^  .^^p   required   to  serve  our  com-      But  state  and  local  governments  cannot  pro- 
Clark  Kerr.  Chairman,  societv    More   health   personnel   are  es-      vide    .iddlllonal    support    of    The    magnitude 
The  history  of  American  higher  educa    on  P^^*  ^'^^  >j^  ^,^^  f^vstest growing  segment      needed   with  the  speed   required,   becau.se  .  f 
13    one    of    ste.idy.     rapid     and    accelerating  sentlal  |^^^^^';;[^,";»^;^^.^^     ^                                     .^elr     presently     Inadequate     tax     base     re- 
growth,  in  both  magnitude  and  qi.ality.  Two  cultural  contributions  of  higher  edu-      sources    The  federal   tj.  vernment.   with   rev- 
great  social   forces  underlie  this  remarkable  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^^   ^^^^   dimensions  as   growing      enues  available  from   the  ^harply  graduated 
8^°^*^:                                               ,     ,  ,            f  affluence   md    leisure    make    possible   a   new      income  tax.  Is  the  only  source  now  realisti- 
The   .-usplratlons  of  Individual  citizens  for  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  quality  of  life  in  the  United      rally  able  to  ral.se  its  revenues  faster  than  the 
maximum  realization  or  tnelr  potential  anii-  a^,„                                                                                 GNP  and  thus  able  to  provide  higher  educa- 
. ties,  and                                                         hi».h.r  Above  all.  the  naUon  and  the  world  depend      uon  with  an  added  share  of  the  GNP 

The    wide-spread    recognition    that    higher  j,     ^         rlgornus  and  creative  Ideas  for          State,  local,  and  privat*  sources  combined 

education    is    Imperative    to    the    economic.  ,j^      „,j,\,„;;^to  profoundly  complex  issues,           now  pay  about  78'      of   total   higher  eduoa- 

social,  oultural.  and  sclentlflc  progress  of  the  Knowledge    is    more    than    equivalent    to      tion  costs,  and  the  federal  government  pavs 

nation^  »,,rce  -—.Samuel  Johnson                                             22'!  ,  While  the  absolute  amounts  paid  by  a!; 

Todav     these     two     forces    are     propelling  •    ..^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j^^.g^  ^f  all  things:   hu-      sectors    will    continue    to    rise    substantially 

higher  education  through   the   period  of   its  ^^^  ihouKht  l6  the  process  by  which  human      federal    support   levels    in   dollar    terms    \vi;. 

greatest  growth  in  our  national  hlslorv  ^^^^  ^^^  ultimately  answered. --Daniel  Web-      need  to  double  in  the  Immediate  future   Tl.. 

Student  enrollment  has  soared  from  3  mil-  federal  goverrunenfs  proportionate  share  ma. 

lion  in   1956  to  6  million  !n   1967    Estimates  ^vp.«s,nv                rise  to  approxlmatelv  33':    bv  1973 

•nrt'cate  It  Will  reach  9  million  In   1975  pRioRints   m.r  h  rtheb  expansion                "  -^          k 

Higher   ed^catZhL    ..Imost   always   re-  ^-ew   f..c.lities   must   be   provided   for   the                   programs  or  ^tderal  srrroRT 

ceived  some  federal  .isslstance.  but  the  chief  estimated   2   million   .iddltional   students   by          The  best  immediate  means  of  federal  sup- 

flnmclng    burden    has    been    borne    bv   state  1975  ,^n(.l  for  the  continulnK  climb  in  enroll-      port    for    the    further    expansion    of    higher 

ind    local   governments   and    private  donors.  ^ein   beyond    then     In    particular,    there   is      education  Is  baslcallv  the  strengthening  anc 

It    is    a    striking    testimonial    to    their    faith  urgent  need  tor  more  two  year  colleges    and      .lUKmentatlon  of  programs  already  underwav 

In  higher  education  that  thev  have  financed  for    more    urban    institutions   in   areos   now      at  the  federal  level 

the  enormous  expansion  to  date,   and   that  madequatelv  served                                                        Grants  and   loans  to  individual  students 

thev    are   girding    to   do   stlU    more    m    the  in  1966  t>7.  72  lu-w  institutions  of  higher      who.  with  the  advice  of  inirents  and  coun- 

futiire    But  It  Is  unmistakably  evident  that  learning  were  established   There  will  need  to      selors.  will  then  constitute  the  market  for  the 

a   much    greater   federal    Investment    is    now  be  at  least  2  new  colleges  per  week  for  the      selection    of    institutions    and    programs    •, 

essential  It  the  growth  of  higher  education  next    several    vears    to    meet    predicted    de-      meet  their  current  needs 

is  not  to  be  curbed  at  the  very  time  when  ni.inds.                                                                               Support    to    institutions    to    expond    and 

fhe  need  Is  so  crucial  for  our  best  intellectual  in    addition,    places    must    be    created    for      strengthen  areas  of  particular  national  cou- 

eff  irts    skills,  and  ideas.  those  students  with  ,ipproprlate  achievement      ^-ern 

^  .r^.,...-r,r,M  ,v,   rur  and  motivation  whose  lack  I'f  financial  re-          Extension  of  support  for  research,  for  con - 

rHE  »'^"^"^,^[:f^'^^^^^;^*"°''  '-^   '"^  sourer  now    bar   a   college   education,   and      struction  and  for    pecial  programs 

,            .  adequate  support  must  be  provided  for  these         -p^.o  other  wldelv  discussed  approaches  ar. 

Prom  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic,  edu-  .j^,^,pnts                                                                             not  considered  as  desirable  ..s  are  extensionf 

cation   at   various   levels   has   played   a    vital  undervraduate    students      of  existing  programs.  These  are  tax  credits  ' 

role  in  the  building  of  a  strong  democratic  ''^^^ '^;7;,„[;^  ,y^4,„",7„'J,,'^,,.%66_67                parents    of    children    In    college,    a    meas.r. 

society —  I                                                        48      which   would   favor  middle-Income   famllie- 

Responding  to  the   isplratlons  of  the  peo-      High    quartlle without    aiding    low-income    families    where 

pie   for  a  constantly   better  life  .Second    quartlle -        the  need  Is  greatest:  and  general  subsidies  • 

Providing   an    informed   electorate   as    the      rhird  quartlle ^      ,^^  several  states,  which  would  Increase  the 

basis    for   our   democratic   institutions  La.w   quartlle '      ^uthoritv  over  higher  education  of  suite  tov- 

Brlnglng    new   waves   of   citizens   into   the  ^j    financial    liarrlers    were    removed,    it    is      emments  while   lalllng   to   assure  expansion 

mainstream  of  American  life  estimated  that  an  additional   1   million  stu-      of  progr.ims  if  primary  national  concern 

Expressing    the   religious   concerns   of    the  cjeuts  would  be  enrolled  in  higher  education          whatever  the  particular  form  of  federal  as- 
several   faiths  bv  1975                                                                               sistance.  it  should  be  designed  not  to  replace 
Raising  "he  skill  attainments  of  the  lal)or  The  ablest  Ph.  D  candidates  and  the  instltu-      but  to  supplement  the  optimum  support  iron. 
force  to  ever  higher  levels  tions  that  serve  them  must  be  supported  at      the  states  and  from  private  sources 

Building  the  nations  cultural   and  .sclen-  ..he   highest   level   of   scholarship   .tnd   scien-               ^pg^i^L  cHVR^rTER  of  .American   higher 

tlflc  t<alent  to  levels  of  worldwide  dlsUnctlon.  title   discovery,    these  students   and   Instltu-                                        edccation 

At  earUer  stages  m   the   nations   develop-  -Ions   ;U-e   Invaluable   national   resources.                   „,    ^         ^        ,,-,„  ,r,  rhor'nit^H  'itues  bis 

ment     these    f'lncuons    were    .  hletly    the   re-  Medical  .schools  must  be  created  In  popula-          Higher  education  in  the  Lnled  States  1  a> 

sponsiblllty    of    the    pnuiar%-    and    secondary  t,on  centers  without  such  facllltlee.  and  sub-      evolved   in   directions  unique    .0   the   spec  . 

l^mutions.  Now    as  educauon  through  high  stantial  numbers  of  new  doctors  and  related      needs  of  this  '-O"""^  ,^"^,"f^^^^^^^,^°^  "•. 

school    has     become     .ilm.«t     universal,     as  health  personnel  must  be  educated.                       ^'  '''■■' r''"''''°'' ,u  >^    .^^^^?n  ^^I^i. 

knowledge  has  explcKled,  .^  the  pn:.:e6sional  Facilities  U^  train  60':    more  medical  stu-      higher  education  will  best  continue  to  serve 

^d  urellevtua;  demands  s.f  modern  society  Uenta  and  60%  more  Ph.  Ds  will  be  needed  by      the  nation  as  it : 

have  b€<;om«  ever  more  complex  .md  ex.u;t-  it.75   to  meet  the  nations   requirements   for          Creates    opportunities    for    all    ,>ble    youne 

ins     the    responsibility    has    shitted    mcreas-  doctors,    researchers,    and    teachers.                       people 

ingiv   to  Americas  colleges  and     iniversitles  Rese.irch    support    must    be   gradually   but          Provides  free  choice  of  Institutions  to  stu- 

.   ,.^„  iteidilv   exDiiuled   to   serve   greater   numbers      clents 

THE   BROADENING   RESPONSIBIUTIES  oF   HIGHER      ^^  graduate  studeuts  and  to  he,p  finance  ad-  Relies  upon  multiple  sources  of  Income 

EDUC.vTios  dltional    institutions    and    .iddltional    areas          preserves    this   diversity   of    programs    :•...: 

Today,  the  nation  looks  to  our  InsUtuUona     ^^     investigation     appropriate     to     national      ,  ontrol 

of    higher    learning    to    meet    many    of    our      ^^^3  y^.^  believe   that  federal  assistance  of  the 

mo6t   importune    needs  Smaller   colleges   must    be   assured    assl:.t-      ,\pe  proposed  in  this  statement  will  help  ''.r 

For    more    aJid    more    .\merlcans.    asplra-     ^^^^  through  support  of  cooperative  faciU-      colleges  and  universities  of  the  rnited  State- 

tlons  for  a  better  life  assume  the  necessity      jjeg.  such  as  research  libraries  and  computers,      to  preserve  and  enhance  the  special  character 

of  a  college  educauon.  to  guarantee  that  their  unique  contributions      ^hat  has  made  the  best  of  them  models  :  r 

.\   century   ago.   2  "%    of    voung    Americans     ^^^  ^^  continued  and  Improved.  institutions  of  higher   learning  around   the 

entered  cjllege.  Now.  the  figure  :s  50  ; .  and  ^^^  ^^^^                                     ^o^l^ 

sun  rising    In  a  Oallup  poll  97  ^    of  all  par-  ^         „„,„„  ,„,.,rt,„                             the  essential  .actions 

ents  questioned  said  they  wanted  their  chil-          Costs  o   h  gher  edtica    on  -  rl  ing  rap  dly^  ^                commission  on  Higher  Ecl- 

""'^.nyZ  Tp';:fnunuy    through   educa-     co^suTan^e^o^^erin  part  by  rising ^produc!      ticatlon   believes   that   the  most  urgent  na- 
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tlonal  priorities  for  lilgher  education  be- 
tween now  .ind  197.5  are: 

Provision  for  1  million  additional  students 
who  are  now  b.irred  for  tinanclal  reasons 
from  cur  colleges  and  universities. 

Training  facilities  for  GO  :  more  medical 
students  to  serve  the  nation's  essential 
health  needs. 

Places  for  60  "  more  Ph.D.  candidates  to 
provide  the  teachers  and  researchers  required 
to  keep  pace  with  the  explosion  of  knowl- 
edue. 

To  enable  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
meet  these  natlon.il  priorities  and  to  con- 
tinue expanding  other  essential  programs. 
the  Commission  urges  that  the  present  levels 
of  federal  aid  to  higher  education  be  doubled 
m  the  immediate  luture-  from  S4  billion  to 
$8  biUinn  per  year. 

For  .iddltlon.il  copies  (if  this  stat,ement  or 
Information  about  Commission  activities, 
please  .-.ddress:  The  C.irnegie  Conunlsslon  on 
Huher  Kducatlon  1947  Center  Street,  Berke- 
lev,  California  94704  Telephone:  Area  Code 
1415)849-4474, 


FEDERAL    OR    STATE    CONTROL? 

Ml-.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occa.sion.s  I  have  brought  lo  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  of  the  Conpress 
a  subject  matter  of  real  concern  and  ob- 
\  lou.s  importance  to  my  State  of  Wyo- 
inmu.  Tliat  is  the  authority  of  the  States 
to  coMtrol.  rcuulate.  and  manage  fish  and 
wiidhfe  within  its  territorial  boundaries. 

Tins  is  an  is.sue  which  lias  been  made 
.^lanificant  by  the  serious  threat  posed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
traditional  powers  of  the  States  to  repu- 
'.ate  Its  resident  species  of  fish  and  wild- 
life. I  am  isrivilei^ed  to  be  cosponsor  of 
two  bills.  S.  J951  and  S.  3212,  which 
repre.srnt  aii  efloit  to  reaffirm  the  role  of 
the  States  m  manacma  resident  fish  and 
wildlife.  Tiio.se  bills  are  still  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
but  I  arn  iiopt  lul  tliat  action  will  soon  be 
taken  on  them. 

The  Western  A.s.sociation  of  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  has  been 
very  active  m  trying  to  resolve  this  prob- 
loni  throuuh  enactment  of  specified  leg- 
islation. It  has  passed  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions which  lelate  to  issues  that  are  of 
direct  concern  to  the  welfare  of  its  mem- 
ber States. 

I  h.a\  e  recently  received  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions  adoi-ited  by  the  Western  Association 
of  State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners 
deahnu  with  the  question  of  State  juris- 
diction over  nsh  and  wildlife. 

Becau:5e  oi  the  widespread  importance 
of  these  resolutions  to  the  Western 
Slates.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
of  them.  Nos.  1  and  16,  be  printed  in  the 
HEroRD  at  this  point. 

Tlicre  bcinu  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn.  as  follows: 

Resolution  1 — States'  Jurisdiction  of  Fish 
A.ND  Resident  Wildlife  Species 

Wliereas.  the  Western  Association  of  State 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  has  by  pre- 
vious resolution  requested  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  policies  to  prevent  en- 
croachment upon  the  States'  historical  juris- 
diction of  fish  and  resident  wildlife  species; 
.ind 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
recently  established  a  policy  that  partially 
resolves  this  Association's  request  to  protect 
the  States'  rights  to  manage  fish  and  resi- 
dent wildlife:  and 


Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  is 
to  be  commended  for  t.tking  this  step;   and 

Whereas,  the  Association  leels  .strongly 
that  legislation  Is  necessary  to  resolve  this 
State-Federal  problem  on  a  more  permanent 
basis: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Western  Association  of  State  Game  and  Fish 
Comml.ssloners  strongly  endorses  and  will  lus- 
slst  in  any  way  possil^le  the  pa.ssaee  of  leeisla- 
tlon  dealing  with  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  :ind  the  States  In  the 
matter  of  fish  and  wildlife  management  to 
the  extent  that  the  atuhority  of  the  individ- 
ual states  Is  fully  protected 

Adopted  by  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners,  Reno. 
Nevada,  July   11.   19G8. 

Resolution    16-  Dedication   of  Federal 
Lands  ior  Wildlife  Purposes 

Whereas,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  provides  authority  for  federal  lands 
to  be  made  available  lo  the  States  for  wild- 
life management  and  administration;  and 

Whereas,  the  Recreation  Advisory  Council 
has  recognized  the  Uesirabillty  of  State  man- 
agement of  lands  within  national  recreation 
areas;  and 

Whereas,  land  now  administered  by  State 
wildlife  departments  produce  numerous  ben- 
efits to  public  recreation; 

Now.  therefore,  lie  it  resolved,  "nat  the 
Western  Associntion  of  .State  Game  and  Fish 
Commissioners  recommends  that  lands  with- 
in Federal  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects and  national  recreation  areas  within 
Federal  water  resource  development  projects. 
which  have  primary  value  for  wildlife  man- 
agement purposes,  be  made  available  to  the 
Individual  states  for  administration  as  pro- 
vided In  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act. 

Adopted  by  the  Western  Association  of 
State  Game  and  Fish  CommLssloners,  Reno 
Nevada,  July  11,  1968. 


CLIFFORD   DENIAL    OF    EXCESS 
PROFITS   NOT   CON\TNCING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ape.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark,  Clifford  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  I  Mr.  Russell  1 
on  the  subject  of  profits  on  defen.se  con- 
tracts. This  letter  was  later  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record, 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  and  because  of  my  own  inter- 
est, both  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  taxpaver, 
I  read  Secretary'  Clifford's  letter  most 
carefully.  Of  course,  we  all  know  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  military  pro- 
curement. We  are  currently  spendino:  S45 
billion  annually  on  this  program.  If  ex- 
cessive profits  are  being  made  on  defense 
contracts,  there  is  every  reason  to  take 
corrective  action.  The  letter  from  Secre- 
tary' Clifford  addressed  itself  to  th-;  ques- 
tion of  whether  excessive  profits  are  a 
problem  at  this  time. 

I  regret  to  say  that  Secretary  Clifford's 
analysis  of  the  problem  is  disappointing. 
His  conclusion  that  there  is  no  basis  in 
fact  for  concern  over  defense  profits 
seems  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
evidence.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  very 
good  basis  in  fact  for  concern  in  this 
area.  I  stated  this  belief  in  my  own  letter 
to  Secretary  Clifford  on  July  18.  in  which 
I  set  forth  in  some  detail  the  reasons  for 
my  concern.  These  reasons  can  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 


First,  a  GAO  report  into  profits  paid 
on  defense  contracts  leleased  in  April 
1967.  .showed  a  126-percent  increase. 

Second,  studies  by  the  GAO  and  others 
show  that  llie  Department  of  Defense  is 
payin.g  hi.uher  iM'ofits  on  all  types  of 
contracts,  not  just  on  fixed  price  or  in- 
centive contracts,  but  tor  cost-tyi^e  con- 
tracts as  well. 

Third,  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover  testified 
last  April  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Bankinp-  and  Currency  that  profits 
on  defense  contracts  have  risen  sharply. 

Fourth,  a  recent  study  by  Dr.  Murray 
Weidenbaiun  at  the  Univensity  of  Wash- 
ington at  St.  Louis  found  "the  gap  be- 
tween defense  and  nondefense  iirofits 
ha"^  indeed  widened  over  the  past  dec- 
ade— in  lavor  of  defense  business." 

In  my  letter,  I  recommended  that 
DOD  should  have  an  effective  system  for 
determining  what  costs  and  i)rofitvS  are 
on  a  contract-by-contract  and  a  com- 
pany-tay-company  basis,  and  contractors 
should  be  required  to  rei)ort  costs  and 
profits  on  each  contract  over  S  100.000. 
Further,  that  summaries  of  ihe.se  reports 
.should  be  made  available  to  Congress 
and  to  the  public  on  a  periodic  basis. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  to  Secretary  Clif- 
ford. I  received  a  letter  from  Thomas  D. 
Morris,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Morris'  letter,  in  my  judgment,  is 
not  responsive.  Moreover,  it  concedes  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  really  does 
not  know  whether  or  not  excessive  profits 
are  a  problem.  Assistant  Secretary  Morris 
says : 

.•\vaiiablc  data  do  not  yet  lully  reflect,  of 
rourse,  Vietnam  procurements,  due  to  the 
1  >iig  interval  between  (oiitracl  award  and 
Imal  accomplishment  of  work  on  inanv  major 
programs. 

We  have  been  involved  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam  for  a  long  time.  If  we  still  do 
not  know  at  this  point  whether  there 
have  been  excessive  profits  in  military 
procurement  for  this  war.  we  are  indeed 
uninformed.  I  question  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment can  afford  to  be  without  such 
vital  information. 

An  objective  and  comprehensive  in- 
quiry into  the  problem  of  military  jjro- 
curement  costs  and  profits  needs  to  be 
undertaken. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  texts  of  my 
letter  to  Secretary-  Clifford  and  the  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Morris. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JcTLv  18.  iy68. 
Hon   Clark  M.  Clifford. 
Secrrtary  o/  Defense, 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secret.ary:  This  letter  Is  in 
reeard  tn  yotir  letter  r.f  June  13.  ISPS  to  Sena- 
tor Richard  B  Russell,  reprinted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  tn  June  18.  1968,  on  the 
,sub1ect  of  profits  on  defense  contracts.  You 
conclude  that  those  who  express  alarm  about 
profiteerine  on  defense  contracts  are  making 
assumptions  as  to  the  future  without  a  fac- 
tual basis. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  f';ata  In  your 
letter  and  other  data  concernlne  promts  on 
defense  contracts  and  have  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion the  opposite  of  yours,  I  find  there  Is 
very  good  basis  ui  fact  for  concern  In  this 
area. 

First,  there  appears  to  be  no  question  that 
the  profits  being  paid  on  defense  contracts 
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have  Increased  substantially  Your  own  let- 
ter states  that  the  ar"ial  Increase  Is  22  per- 
cen'  My  calculatUin  shows  a  26  percent  In- 
crease using  fli^urea  from  an  April  1967 
General  Accounting  Office  report  on  the 
subject 

Your  letter  attributes  these  hUher  profits 
to  Increased  use  of  fixed  contracts  over 
cost-plus-flxed-fee  contracts-  a  shifting  of 
risk  from  the  Government  to  the  contrnctor 
which  warrants  a  higher  rate  of  profit  How- 
ever, the  OAO  reported,  and  your  -"wn 
Logistic  Management  Institute  study  of  No- 
vemt>er  1967  .tppears  lo  conflrm.  that  the 
Department  .)t  Defense  Is  paying  higher 
profits  on  all  types  ot  contr.w:tft — not  Just  on 
fixed  price  or  incentive  cr)ntracts.  but  for 
cost  type  contracts  is  well  It  appears  clear 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  tjie  higher  proiflta 
Is  due  »o:e'.v  Ui  the  higher  ratei  of  profit 
presently  being  pild  by  DOD  for  the  same 
type  work.  !  e  .  .i  higher  profit  for  the  *ame 
risk  The  OAO.  In  lU  April  19fi7  report  esti- 
mated that  about  half  the  increase  In  profits 
was  due  solely  to  .\  hi,<her  rite  of  proft-,  oelng 
paid  by  the  DOD  under  its  Weighted  Oulde- 
Unee  method  of  profit  iin.ilysls 

While  your  letter  acknowledges  that  higher 
profit*  are  being  Incltided  In  contract  prices, 
you  starse  that  this  refiecta  onl7  Increased 
profit  "opportunities."  but  that  the  limited 
datA  avalUble  thus  far  on  completed  con- 
tracts show  no  improvement  In  realized 
profits 

In  reviewing  the  Renegotiation  Board  re- 
ports and  the  LMI  study  which  vo-i  cTed  I 
find  that  both  are  based  largely  r,n  unveri- 
fied statements  of  defense  contractors  The 
Renegotiation  Board  In  Its  repi^rts  warns 
that  the  contracu^rs  figures  are  biased  on 
cost  allowances  for  renegotl.atlon  purposes 
and  that  "such  allowances  differ  m  signifi- 
cant respects  fr  m  osts  allowable  for  pro- 
curement purpi'SPs  '  F'.irther  the  Renego- 
tiation Btoard  cites  a  number  of  factors 
which  It  sta-es  "together  with  the  great  di- 
versity of  profit  experiences  among  con- 
tracts— ranging  from  losses  to  excessive 
profits  on  individual  contracts — limit  the 
valtdjty  of  generalizations  about  profitability 
of  defense  business"  fnm  Its  reports 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  on  April  11 
1968  Admiral  Rlckover  states  that  the  data 
submitted  by  c.'n*rjcu^r8  .ir"  often  quite 
different  than  the  actual  dat.i  \3  determined 
by  Government  audit  He  cited  a  compurlson 
of  the  difference  In  profits  reported  bv  five 
contractors  and  the  actual  profits  deter- 
mined by  Government  audit,  showing  much 
higher  actual  profits  In  each   instance 

Further  the  Admiral  atat*d  'hat  large 
additional  profits  can  be  hidden  Uist  by  the 
WAV  .^  company's  overhead  costs  are  charged, 
how  components  parts  are  priced,  or  how 
Intercomp.inv  pr 'fits  are  handled  The  .Ad- 
miral testified  that.  In  the  absence  of  uni- 
form standards  of  iccountlng  It  Is  not  pos- 
sible to  tell  how  much  It  roets  to  manufac- 
ture equipment  or  how  much  profit  a  com- 
pany actually  makes — without  spending 
months  reconstructing  the  supplier's  books 

In  hearings  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Mr  J  S  Seldman. 
senior  partner  of  a  prominent  New  York  ac- 
counting firm  and  past  president  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  CerUfletl  Public  Ac- 
cotintant.s.  confirmed  Admiral  Rickover's 
testlmoiw  Mr  Seldman  testified  that  two 
companies  operating  under  the  same  set  of 
facts  may  show  wklelv  different  costs  and 
pnifits  oecause  there  are  scores  of  items  that 
c.an  t)e  .*.-coun'ed  for  In  more  th.iji  one  way 
Including  "areas  that  are  nilghtv  significant 
In  determining  i^.wt  under  defense  contracts 
depreciation,  research  and  development. 
Invent«-ine3.  pensions,  self  Insurance,  small 
thiols.  le<ise  financing  " 

In  this  regard  I  note  that  Dr  Murray 
Weklenbauin  of  the  Unlversitv  of  Washing- 
ton at  St  Louis  conducted  a  detailed  studv 
comparing    the   profitability   of   defenj>e   and 


non-defense  work  and  concluded  that  "the 
gap  between  Defense  and  non-Defense  profits 
has  Indeed  widened  over  the  past  decade-  - 
In  favor  of  Defense  busineM  '  Dr  Welden- 
baum  ooncluded  that  defense  business  may 
be  more  proftuible  fmrn  a  return  on  Invest- 
ment standpoint  than  civilian  work 

Finally.  I  note  in  the  LMT  study.  Itself. 
a  table  showing  that  the  Department  of 
Defenses  own  profit  review  system  Indi- 
cates that  contractors  generally  do  realize 
the  profit  included  in  contract  prices  The 
table  shows  that  on  $'2fi  billion  In  defense 
procurement,  contractors  realized  essentially 
the  same  profit  provided  for  in  the  c<^nt^act 
pru-e  Hnwever.  I  was  surprised  to  iaarn  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  prortt  review  sys- 
tem apparently  does  not  obtain  information 
on  pro'itji  under  firm  fixed  price  contracts. 
In  FY  1167  firm  fixed  price  contracts  consti- 
tute ,56  percent  of  total  defense  procurement 
It  seeni.s  t-o  me  that  any  svstem  of  profit  re- 
view to  be  effective,  must  obtain  profit  In- 
formation on  these  contracts 

Y  jur  letter  further  implies  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  In  large  measure,  relies 
in  the  Renegotiation  Board  to  prevent  ex- 
cesAive  profits  on  defense  work.  However.  I 
do  not  believe  that  after-the-fact  renegotia- 
tion can  be  an  effective  substitute  for  careful 
contract  negotiations  based  on  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  to  ins\ire  reasonable  prices 
to  the  f'Mivernment 

The  Renegotiation  Act.  as  you  know,  is 
not  as  effective  as  It  might  be  In  ln.s\irlng 
only  reasonable  profits  In  Its  1967  .Annual 
Report,  the  Renegotiation  Board  pointed  out 
that  several  billions  of  dollars  <if  defense 
procurement  are  excluded  annually  from  Re- 
negotiation due  to  various  exemptions  m 
the  Act  The  so-called  Standard  Commercial 
.\rtlcles  and  Services  alone  excludes  113 
billion  In  defense  contracts  from  the  re- 
negotiation process 

Further,  in  renegotiation,  profits  are 
averaged  over  a  firm's  total  renegotlable  busi- 
ness so  that,  for  large  corporations,  excessive 
profits  on  one  contract  can  be  averaged  with 
lower  profits  on  other  work,  where  competi- 
tion may  be  more  keen.  This  averaging 
provides  large  firms  with  a  significant  com- 
petitive advantage  over  small  firms  Also 
the  Renegotiation  Board  uses  Internal 
Revenue  Service  accounting  rules  These  rules 
are  designed  to  measure  overall  Income  and 
expenses  of  a  firm  Thev  do  not  provide 
itindards  for  how  costs  are  allocated  among 
individual  contractors  or  £T»:iups  of  con- 
tractors, such  as  commercial  and  Govern- 
ment work  To  the  extent  that  firms  are  able 
to  allocate  their  costs  heavily  to  Government 
work  land  'hev  have  mu-h  oppnrtunitv  .ind 
Incentive  to  do  so*,  they  can  show  lower 
profits  in  renegotiation 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  when  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  spend.s  about  $45  htlllon 
I  vear  for  procurement.  Congress  and  the 
public  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  agency 
knows  what  it  is  paving  for  The  absence  of 
facts  In  the  Defense  Department  regarding 
actual  costs  and  actual  profits  Is  evidence 
That  this  Is  not  the  case  today  There  are  a 
number  of  Indlcitlons.  Including  the  reports 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board,  that  defense 
costs  and  profits  are  rising  and  may  be  too 
high 

In  mv  opinion,  the  Defense  Department 
should  have  an  etfpctlve  system  for  deter- 
mining what  costs  and  profits  really  are,  on 
a  Contract-by-contract,  on  a  companv-by- 
company  basis  so  that  Instances  of  profiteer- 
ing can  be  recognized  and  dealt  with,  and 
so  that  excessive  profit  cannot  be  concealed 
in  statistical  averages  The  Department  of 
Defense  should  require  Its  contrnctors  to  re- 
port costs  and  proflti  on  each  contract  over 
JIOO.OOO.  Costs  and  profits  should,  of  course, 
be  determined  In  .accordance  with  a  uniform 
standard  of  accounting  so  th.Tt  the  informe.- 
tlon  will  be  meaningful  SuinmHr'es  of  these 
reports  should  be  niade  available  to  the  Con- 


gre.ss  and  to  the  public  on  a  periodic  basis-  - 
at   least  annually 

.\ny  c(.mpany  that  Is  realizing  only  fair  and 
reasonable  profits  on  a  defense  contract 
should  not  object  to  reporting  Its  costs  and 
profit  I  trust  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense will  t.ake  advantage  of  the  current  studv 
being  conducted  by  the  General  Accountlni; 
Office  in  cooperation  with  your  office  .iii<l 
other  Government  agencies  In  developing  tlie 
uniform  standards  of  accounting  that  wouUt 
be  necessary  to  make  such  a  system  effective 
Further.  I  hope  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense win  appro.ach  this  matter  In  an  objec- 
tive manner,  ^ind  that  It  will  not  permit  pre- 
conceived notions  to  govern  Its  attitude 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  ..n 
this  matter 

Slncerelv. 

William  Proxmire. 

Chair->nan 

Assistant  Secretabt  or  Detense. 

Washington.  DC.  July  26,  196H 
Hon   William  Proxmire. 
C'lairTTuin.  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
Concrrc.t.?  of  r/ic  United  States. 
Wa-ilnngton.  D  C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  i  Secretary  Clifford 
has  .isked  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  Juh 
18.  1968.  in  which  you  comment  on  his  let- 
ter of  June  13  regarding  profits  earned  bv 
Defense  contractors. 

We  .ippreclate  hearing  from  you  on  thl.s 
important  subject  and  will  study  your  views 
with  great  care. 

As  indicated  In  Secretary  CUfford'.s  letter, 
our  principal  desire  is  that  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  be  informed  on  the  most 
current  .ind  comprehensive  factual  datii 
.ivallable.  Presently  available  facts  do  not 
demonstr.ae  a  trend  toward  excessive  profits 
Neither  does  the  current  experience  of  our 
contracting  organizations. 

Available  data  do  not  yet  fully  reflect,  of 
course.  Vietnam  procurements,  due  to  the 
long  interval  between  contract  award  .ind 
final  accomplishment  of  work  on  many  major 
programs.  As  Secretary  Clifford  has  pointed 
o\it.  there  Is  always  the  possibility  that  high 
volume.  long  production  runs  may  result  in 
changes  in  profit  patterns.  We  are  now  up- 
datln;  our  studies  in  order  to  observe  more 
recent  trends,  but  It  will  be  .'iome  time  belore 
comprehensive  data  covering  Vietnam  pro- 
curements become  av.nllable  to  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  and  ourselves. 

In  the  meantime,  we  believe  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  avoid  general  conclusions  regarding 
■lie  Vietnam  period  until  there  Is  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  such  conclusions.  We  fully 
igree  with  vour  view  that  this  subject  should 
be  approached  In  an  objective  manner,  and 
we  will  continue  to  devote  our  energies  to 
this  end, 

.As  to  your  proposal  that  we  periodically 
publish  siunmary  datii  on  costs  .ind  profits, 
we  have  a  profit  review  system  covering  nego- 
tiated contracts,  under  which  we  regularly 
gather  information  which  Is  distributed  with- 
in the  Defense  Department  for  study  by  our 
manage"^  This  review  system  enables  us  to 
monitor  the  results  being  obtained  under  the 
weighted  ttuldellnes  profit  policy. 

We  are  constantly  striving  to  make  useful 
improvements  in  techniques  of  managing  the 
.acquisition  of  Defense  materiel.  To  this  end. 
we  .ippreciate  .ind  welcome  the  views  of  your- 
self and  yotir  Committee,  other  Interested 
Committees  and  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  D.  Morris, 
Assistant  Src-retary  of  Defense  (Instal- 
lations and  Logistics) . 


SCHOOL  ZONING  PLANS 

Mr   ROLLINGS   Mr  President,  one  of 
the  leadin:;  newspapers  in  South  Caro- 
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Una  recently  began  an  editorial  in  the 
follGwlng  manner: 

The  school  pot  continues  to  bubble  over 
.iround  the  State,  which  Is  what  comes  of 
having  the  stove  m  one  place  and  the  cook 
In  another  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  been  stirring  all 
summer  To  what  purpose?  Whose  health, 
education,  and  wclf.ire  are  being  served? 

That  is  the  i^ertinent  question.  One 
school  in  my  State  opened  without  stu- 
dents or  faculty.  E\ery  student  boycotted 
the  first  day  of  classes  but  had  they 
come,  It  would  have  served  no  purpose, 
for  every  teacher  had  resigned.  Nor  was 
tills  an  isolated  incident.  In  many  other 
schools.  cla.ssrooms  were  half  empty  and 
teachers  quit  rather  than  accept  their 
assignments.  As  one  ot  our  leading  school 
supnintendents,  Mr.  Guy  Varn,  of  Co- 
lumbia, said  in  opposing  teacher  assign- 
ment: 

A  teacher  is  ineffective  if  put  In  a  Job 
that  isn't  wanted. 

Similarly,  a  child  is  not  going  to  be 
happy  separated  from  his  friends,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters  in  a  school  many  miles 
from  his  home  and  neighborhood  school. 
And  it  is  wrong  that  he  be  required  by 
HEW  to  attend  that  school.  HEW  in- 
sistently maintains  that  they  do  not  im- 
pose school  plans  or  require  busing  or 
force  school  officials  to  accept  a  certain 
plan.  However,  that  is  merely  a  question 
of  semantics,  because,  using  Federal 
funds  as  a  tool,  school  officials  are  black- 
mailed into  accepting  the  Washington 
version  of  how  to  run  a  school  district. 
Recently  the  chainnan  of  the  board  of 
education  in  one  of  South  Carolina's 
largest  school  districts  testified  before  a 
U.S.  district  .judge  that  he  opposed  the 
HEW  imposed  school  zoning  plan,  but 
that  $2  miUion  in  Federal  aid  was  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  this  repre- 
.sents  coercion  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  The  school  district  in  ques- 
tion here  was  Richland  County  School 
District  No.  1  in  Columbia.  S.C.,  our 
State's  capital.  They  had  been  threat- 
ened and  browbeaten  into  accepting  a 
plan  that  was  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
education.  However,  in  this  incident,  the 
parents  did  not  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
the  schools  paid  for  with  their  tax  dollars 
destroyed.  They  took  their  problem  not 
to  the  str'^ets  but  to  the  courts,  and  they 
employed  former  U.S.  Attorney  N.  Welch 
Morrissette  to  represent  them.  And  the 
court  upheld  the  parents.  In  his  order  en- 
.ioining  the  school  board  from  instituting 
the  HEW  plan  rather  than  the  freedom 
of  choice  plan.  Judge  Robert  Hemphill 
said: 

Here  we  find  a  school  board  in  compliance 
for  years,  accomplishing  accelerated  progress 
In  the  effort  toward  desegregation,  recipient 
of  $2  million  in  HEW  funds  (as  In  compli- 
ance), with  no  registered  complaints  from 
parent,  pupil,  or  Interested  organizations. 
Suddenly,  at  insistence  of  those  who  previ- 
ously found  them  In  compliance  and  ap- 
proved the  funds,  they  are  "found"  to  be  In 
a  state  of  noncompliance.  Letters  are  written 
repeatedly  threatening  a  recognized  progres- 
sive school  district,  having  a  working,  work- 
able, and  a  satisfactory  freedom  of  choice 
plan,  told  It  must  force  a  new  plan  or  take 
the  consequences.  In  reality,  the  percentage 
of  change  of  ln,.egregatlon  was  minute.  But 
the  best  educational  process  was  to  be  sacri- 


ficed. Certainly  this  Is  unusual.  It  Is  excep- 
tional. It  Is  also  unjust  and  unreasonable, 

I  agree.  It  is  unjust  and  it  is  unreason- 
able. And  it  is  typical  of  the  attitude  of 
HEW  in  this  matter.  Second,  I  should  like 
to  emphasize.  Judge  Hemphill's  state- 
ment: 

There  are  no  Negro  complainants  and  no 
testimony  was  presented  that  there  are  any 
aggrieved  Negro  children  suffering  under  the 
present  educational  plan;  none  were  Joined  as 
party  defendant  and  to  this  court's  knowl- 
edge no  intervention  was  sought  by  any  Ne- 
gro parent  or  child. 

Mr.  President,  whose  health,  education, 
and  welfare  are  being  ser\'ed?  This  is  an 
intolerable  situation  and  it  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  We  in  Congress  can- 
not allow  the  school  systems  of  the  Na- 
tion to  be  destroyed  in  pursuit  of  some 
illusory,  nebulous  goal  that  is  only  desir- 
able to  and  recognizable  by  a  social  en- 
gineer lost  in  the  concrete  cavern  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Robert  W.  Hemphill's  order  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  court 
order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Sotrrii  Caro- 
lina, Columbia  Division,  Civil  Action  No. 
68-761,  Edmund  S.  Taylor.  James  H  Sikes, 
Ed  Carter,  and  E,  A.  Hall,  for  Themselves 
Individually,  and  as  Parents  and  Guard- 
ians or  Children  Attending  the  Public 
Schools  in  Richland  County  School  Dis- 

TKICT    No.     1.    AND    FOR    ALL    OTHER    PERSONS 

Similarly  Situated.  i\  Wilbur  Cohen,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Harold  Howe,  II, 
AS  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Editcation;  Rich- 
land County  School  District  No.  1;  Cald- 
well Withers.  Chairman;  Arthlh  M.  Wil- 
liams, Jr..  Mason  A.  Gibbs.  Hewyard  E.  Mc- 
Donald. Robert  Lee  Scarborough.  Robert 

E.   WiENEFELD.    AND   SHEPHARD   DUNN.    MEM- 

bebs;  and  Guy  L.  Varn,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Richland  County  School  Dis- 
trict No.  1 

(Before  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  South  Carolina,  at  Colum- 
bia, South  Carolina.  Robert  W.  Hemphill,  Dis- 
trict Judge.  Heard  August  29.  1968.  Decided 
August  29.   1968.1 

Interested  parents  initiated  this  action 
against  named  defendants  alleging  in  effect 
that  the  zoning  pro;?ram  implemented  bv 
defendant  Richland  County  School  District 
No.  I  Is  an  inferior  education  plan.  Tlie 
theory  of  the  complaint  is  that  "Freedom  of 
Choice"  is  a  superior  educational  plan  to 
zoning  of  schools,  that  defendant  school 
Board  knew  that  "Freedom  of  Choice"  was 
superior,  but  that  due  to  coercion  of  defend- 
ants Cohen  and  Howe,  as  Secretary  and  Com- 
missioner of  their  respective  agencies,  defend- 
ant School  Board  was  coerced  under  threat  of 
loss  of  federal  funds,  administrative  prcxic- 
dures  and  litigation  to  adopt  a  different  and 
Inferior  plan  to  the  detriment  and  irrepara- 
ble harm  of  the  children  of  plaintiffs  as  well 
as  others  irimilarly  situated. 

The  prayer  for  relief  seeks  an  injunction 
restraining  defendants  from  Imposing  zoning 
plans  or  pairing  plans  for  school  year  1968-69, 
that  the  court  declare  rights  of  the  parties 
so  that  defendant  School  Board  may  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  funds  without  having  to 
submit  to  illegal  demands,  that  defendants 
Cohen  and  Howe  be  enjoined  from  taking 
illegal  administrative  action  and  discon- 
tinuing funds,  and  that  the  "Freedom  of 
Choice  Plan"  be  declared  lawful  and  in  full 
compliance  with  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 


The  court  by  its  order  of  .August  2\.  1968, 
required  defendants  to  show  cause  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1968  why  they  should  not  be  prelimi- 
narily enjoined  from  instituting  or  requiring 
the  institution  of  a  plan  other  tluin  •Free- 
dom of  Choice"  for  the  school  year  1968-69. 

Defendants  countered  Initially  by  lillng  a 
motion  to  di.-^miss  listing  a-s  gr<iund.s  that  the 
claim  failed  to  state  a  claim  upon  which 
relief  can  be  granted,  the  court  lacks  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter,  complaint 
constitutee  an  unconsented  suit  agaln.^t  the 
.■sovereign,  that  the  court  lacks  jurisdiction 
over  persons  of  defendants,  venue  does  not 
lie  in  this  court,  atid  msuaiclency  of  .service. 

Arguments  were  held  on  August  26,  1968 
.ind  defendants'  {x>fltion  evolved  into  one 
.started,  commitment  of  Federal  lisslstance  for 
sary  to  .start  non-compli.mce  proceedings 
seeking  the  termination  of  ;\sslstance  of  your 
pchool  svFtem.  If  .mcli  proceedings  are 
of  i>rovlng  that  no  suit  could  be  maintained 
against  defendants  Howe  ;tnd  Cohen  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  their  acts  were  abuse 
of  authority,  or  their  authority  was  uncon- 
stitutional. Tlie  jKKiitlon  of  the  plaintiff  at 
tills  time  was  that  "Fieedom  of  Choice"  was 
the  best  education  .system,  that  this  was 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant 
School  Board  but  due  to  the  threat  of  loss 
of  economic  aid  it  v.'as  forced  and  coerced 
into  iidoptlng  a  plan  which  it  knew  was  not 
in  the  best  educational  interest  of  tlie  btu- 
dents  of  School  District  No.  I.  Underlying 
this  position  is  the  belief  that  an  interpre- 
tation of  Green  v.  County  School  Board  of 

New   Kent  County,   Virginia.   391    U.S.   , 

88  S.Ct.  1689  (19681  does  not  per  se  require 
geography  zoning.  If  this  interpretation  of 
Grpcn,  supra,  is  proper,  it  would  then  be 
the  plalntlfT's  position  that  defendants 
Cohen  and  Howe  were  requiring  more  than 
the  mandate  of  the  Constitution.  Tills,  it  is 
argued  by  plaintiff,  would  result  in  an  abuse 
of  authority  which  would  be  an  ultra  iirrs 
act  giving  this  court  jurisdiction  and  plain- 
tiff a  cause  of  action. 

The  court  determined  that  it  had  Juris- 
diction to  allow  plaintiff  a  hearing  and 
framed  the  Issues  to  be  argued  at  the 
August  29,  1968  hearing  as  lieing  twofold: 
(11  Is  'Freedom  of  Choice"  the  oest  educa- 
tional system  for  Richland  County  School 
District  No.  I?  i2i  Does  the  requirement  of 
zoning  and  pairing  of  schools  as  a  prerequl- 
.site  for  receipt  of  federal  linancial  assist- 
ance constitute  an  ultra  virrs  act  when  It 
restilts  in  causing  the  defendant  Richland 
County  School  District  No.  I  to  adopt  an 
educational  plan  which  It  believes  Is  not 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  pupils  of  its 
school  district?  ' 

The  Answer  and  Return  of  defendant  Rich- 
land County  School  District  No.  1  Is  to  the 
effect  that  in  negotiations  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  it 
took  the  position  that  It  was  in  compliance 
with  the  Cini  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  within 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. However,  It  Is  alleged,  subsequent 
to  the  Green,  supra,  decision,  a  zoning  plan 
was  presented  to  them  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  accept  to  be  in  compliance  and  eli- 
gible for  financial  assistance.  It  is  further 
alleged  and  answered  that  the  plan  was  ac- 
cepted with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance  and 
continue  to  believe  that  "FYeedom  of 
Choice"  Is  the  best  for  the  school  district. 

.Answer  of  defendants  Howe  and  Cohen 
reaffirm  a  position  of  lack  of  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  on  the  .^ame  .rounds  as  its  pre- 
vious motion  and  affirmatively  assert  that 
all  actions  taken  by  it  are  within  its  statu- 
tory authority  and  it  is  guilty  of  no  coercive 
acts. 

Introduced  into  the  evidence,  and  without 


'  Not  controlling  the  question  of  Juris- 
diction but  of  consequence  in  any  theory  of 
American  Justice  Is  the  hope  that  every  liti- 
gant will  have  his  "day  in  court." 
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objecllon.  by  defend.int  fcl|0(|BoArd  wis  an 
affldavtt  of  Chairman  OaUNNll  Withers  and 
the  two  rourw*!  fur  the  School  B'->ard  At- 
tached are  varluus  letters  between  srh(X)l 
ofBclala  and  the  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  In 
those  of  the  Department  t.>  Or  Guy  L  Vajn, 
the  following  lan^ages  appear. 

Prom  the  letter  of  Sept^-mber  28.  1967 
ir  yi  isr  school  system  f.ilN  to  tidopt  and 
Implement  a  plan  adequate  Ui  accomplish 
the  purpr«e«  of  Title  VT.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  s'art  nnn-'-ompUanre  proceedlni^s 
seeking  the  termination  '<t  assistance  nf  y'~>ur 
school  system  If  s-jrh  proceedings  are 
started,  commitment  nf  Federal  aaslstance  for 
new  activities  wIU  be  deferred  and  other 
Government  as^encles  will  be  notified  so  they 
may  take  such  action  as  they  deem  appro- 
priate Prior  W  entering  a  ftnal  order  for  the 
termination  of  Federal  financial  asslatance, 
your  school  system  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity fur  an  administrative  hearing  before 
a  Federal  examiner  on  the  question  of  its 
compliance  " 

Prom  a  letter  of  February   1.   1968 

"We  must  request  that  this  plan  be  sub- 
mitted within  10  days  t  we  will  have  no 
attemattro  under  the  law  but  U.  initiate 
administrative  pr^jce^lni^s  pursuant  to 
Section  603  of  the  Act  for  the  termination 
of  your  school  system  s  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance Should  a  termination  urder  be  is- 
sued it  would  take  effect  30  days  after  a  re- 
port tfl  made  to  congressional  committees  of 
the  completion  of  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, which  could  be  either  during  the 
current  or  1968-69  school  vear  • 

Prom  a  letter  of  April  15    1968 

■  Since  your  school  district  has  not  adopt- 
ed a  desegregation  plan  which  will  ellectlve- 
ly  eliminate  Its  dual  structure,  It  cannot  be 
considered  in  compliance  with  Title  VI  of 
the  Ctvll  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Accordingly, 
after  reviewing  the  proposals  contained  m 
your  letter  I  have  no  alternative  but  to 
recommend  that  the  Department  initiate  en- 
forcement proceedings  against  your  district 
seeKing  the  termination  of  alt  Federal  t«- 
slstance  administered  by  this  Department." 

From  a  letter  of  April  18  1968 
In  addlt  on  this  letter  is  to  notify  your 
district  that  final  approval  of  any  applica- 
tion filed  with  this  Department  :cr  Federal 
funds  for  new  programs  and  activities  Is 
hereby  ordered  deferred  Your  State  educa- 
tional agency  is  also  being  notified  that 
comnutments  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
for  all  new  activities  are  likewise  to  be  de- 
ferred These  deferrals  will  remain  In  elTect 
f.T  not  mure  *han  90  days  pending  the  com- 
pletK  u  of  the  administrative  hearing.  If  a 
hearing  Is  requested,  and  the  rendering  of  an 
Initial  ileclsion.  unless  the  time  period  is  ex- 
tended bv  mutual  agreement  " 

The  school  board  and  the  school  admin- 
istrators e.thlbued  to  this  court  good  faith 
in  their  erTort  to  accomplish  a  school  sys- 
ten'.  that  haa  no  curse  of  duality  Their 
progress  and  success  Is  indicated  by  the  fig- 
ures realized  under  the  "Freedom  of  Choice" 
pT'gram 

Kumber  Negroes  in  four  white  schools 

1964  65    - - 22 

I  t65  66    270 

1966  67 1.  136 

1967-68    1.927 

1968  69     proposedi -  3.135 

Teachers  are  asiUgned  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
The  school  board  feels  that  any  system  which 
Is  forced,  as  to  pupils  or  faculty.  elTectlvely 
abolishes  freedom  PRO  TANTO. 

The  educators  called  to  the  witness  stand 
by  plalntltTs  were  people  of  long  service  In 
their  chosen  profession  of  education.  They 
spoke  with  authority  and  dedication  of  such 
things  as  community  attitude."  "happy 
children"  and  generally  exhibited  a  devotion 
toward  the  best  Interests  of  the  entire  com- 


munity This  court  finds  in  them  no  evidence 
of  racial  blaa. 

Prom  the  pleadings  and  evidence,  it  is  of 
necessity  that  this  court  give  consideration 
to  the  directive  of  the  United  Slates  Supreme 
Court  rendered  In  the  Gri-fn  v  County 
Scfiool  Board  of  New  Kent  County,  supra. 
,is  It  applies  to  the  facts  presented  In  this 
matter  Factually  speaking,  the  r(jurt  is  now 
faced  with  a  situation  quite  distinguishable 
from  th.\t  In  Green  fur  here  the  court  Is 
called  on  to  determine  whether  or  not  de- 
fendants Cohen  and  Howe,  by  refusing  fed- 
eral financial  educational  funds,  coerced  de- 
fendants Richland  County  School  District 
No  1  into  adopting  a  plan  which  extended 
beyond  requirements  of  the  United  States 
ConstltuiKjn  .md  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 

Further  distinctions  arise  from  the  geo- 
graphic make-up  of  .irea.s  jn  question  In  that 
Richland  County  3chtx>l  District  No  I  Is 
composed  of  a  large  metropolitan  area  where 
there  is  residential  segregation  and  where 
zoning  would  not  result  in  unitary,  non- 
racial  system  ■  iis  it  would  in  the  Green  case 
which  involved  a  rural  county.' 

Also  Hi  tueable  to  the  court  Is  that  in 
the  present  suit  the  plaintiffs  are  jDersons 
who  ieek  u>  sustain  the  "Freedom  of  Choice" 
pl.m  Thev  .ire  joined  by  the  local  school 
board  There-  are  no  Negro  complainants  and 
no  testimony  was  presented  that  there  are 
iny  aggrieved  Negro  children  sutleruig  un- 
der the  present  educational  phin.  none  were 
Joined  as  party  defendant  and  to  this  court's 
knowledge  no  intervention  was  sought  by 
any  Negro  p  irent  or  child. 

Tliroughout  the  co>irs«  of  this  litigation, 
defendants  Cohen  and  Howe  have  objected 
to  the  court's  Jurisdiction.  In  addition  to 
the  claim  of  immunity,  they  insist  on  an 
Absence  of  the  unusual,  exceptional,  that 
would  warrant  the  court  granting  such  a 
ruling  as  plamtltTs  seek 

The  sovereign  United  Slates,  by  Us  legisla- 
tion, did  not  license  Cohen  and  or  Howe,  nr 
their  predecessors  in  authority,  to  thre.iten 
school  bo.irds.  scho<Jl  idminlstrators.  with 
processes,  loss  of  essential  school  funds,  and 
generril  bureaucratic  harassment  The  ac- 
tions of  the  agency's  various  minions  m  thu 
case  were  ultra  r:rrs.  an  abuse  of  and  In 
excess  of  the  authority  granted  by  Congress 
Lar.ion  V  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Corp.  337  US.  684,  686.  As  is  propounded 
in  Leediim  v.  Kepie.  358  US  184,  3  L.Ed. 
2ud  210.  79  set  180  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court 

This  court  cannot  lightly  infer  that  Con- 
gress does  not  intend  judicial  protection  of 
rights  it  comers  against  agency  action 
taken   111  excess  of  delegated  powers." 

The  argument  that  this  case  Is  not  ex- 
ceptional falls  Here  we  find  a  school  board 
In  compliance  for  years,  accomplishing  ac- 
celerated progress  in  the  eflfort  toward  deseg- 
regation, recipient  of  $2,000,000  In  HEW 
funds  I  as  in  compliance  i.  with  no  registered 
complaints  from  parent,  pupil,  or  Interested 
organizations  Suddenly,  at  Insistence  of 
those  who  previously  found  them  in  com- 
pliance and  approved  the  funds,  they  are 
"found"  to  be  In  a  state  of  noncompliance. 
Letters  .ire  written  repeatedly  threatening  a 
recognized  by  progressive '  school  district, 
having  a  uorkfng  workable,  and  a  satis/ac- 
tory  ■  Freedom  of  Choice  Plan,  told  it  must 


■■  This  court,  at  this  stage,  does  not  make  a 
finding  that  a  unitary,  non-racial  system 
does  or  does  not  exist  In  Richland  County 
School  District  No   I 

'At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  the  creation  of  artificial 
barriers  by  the  School  District,  to  defeat 
Integtratlon  or  to  create  or  perpetuate  a  dual 
school  system 

•  Foremost  in  the  Sovitheast  by  statistics 
of  the  Civil  Rights  C'lmmlsslon. 

^To  public  and  pupil. 


force  n  new  plan  or  take  the  consequences 
In  renlltv.  the  percentage  of  change  ot  lii- 
tegmtlon  was  minute.  But  the  be-^t  cduca- 
t  onal  proce.ss  was  to  be  sacrificed  Certainly 
this  Is  unusual,  it  Is  exceptional  It  Is  also 
unjust  and  unreasonable. 

As  to  venvie.  the  claim  arose  here,  in  Rich- 
land County  School  District  No  1  of  the 
District  of  South  Carolina  Venue  is  proper 
under  28  U  S.C.  1391(bi 

•■.\  civil  .ictlon  wherein  Jurisdiction  is  not 
founded  solely  on  diversity  of  citizenship 
mav  be  brought  only  in  the  Judicial  district 
where  all  defendunts  reside,  or  in  which  the 
claim  arose,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law  ■• 

Defendants  arc  enjoined  irom  instituting 
or  requiring  the  Institution  of  a  plan  other 
than  the  "Freedom  of  Choice"  plan  origi- 
nally planned  and  proposed  by  School  District 
Number  One  for  Richland  County  for  the 
school  year  1968-69 

Counsel  will  inform  the  court  as  to  their 
desire  for  i  further  hearing  on  the  merits. 

The  court  continues  its  Jurisdiction  for 
such  further  procedures  as  are  properly 
prijposed 

And  It  18  so  ordered 

ROBEKI   W.  HEMi'HILL, 

US.  District  Judge 
CoLi-MBU.    sr       Aunu'.t    -'.'■'     f.l'i'S. 


FIREARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  TYDINGS  Mr  President,  public 
supiK)it  for  effective  firearm.s  control  has 
been  expressed  in  incredible  numbers  of 
letters  to  Cont-'rcss  this  .suninu-r  This 
mail  iias  been  the  spontaneou.s  outpoiir- 
in«  of  concerned  citizens,  unlike  the  or- 
ganised lobbying  etfort  which  charac- 
terizes the  mail  inspiird  by  National 
Rifle  Assoc.ation  legislative  bulletins. 

FMblic  .support  for  elTective  firearms 
control  has  likewise  been  rellected  :n  an 
outpourinj;  of  editorials  all  across  the 
country  this  summer  siipportinR  prompt 
and  effective  concessional  action  to  con- 
trol the  ^un  traffic 

For  example,  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
stated  in  an  editorial  on  June  7,  ir'S3: 

If  ever  there  were  a  time  for  passage  of 
an  effective  gun  control  law,  it  is  now. 

Brief  excerpts  from  other  editorials 
received  in  my  office  include:  The  Mar- 
shall. Tex..  News  Mes.sen^;er 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  .inv  responsible 
opposition  to  a  gun  registration  law  Reputa- 
ble citizens  have  nothing  to  lear  :rom  regis- 
tering their  guns 

The  Wall  Street  Journal: 

It  is  becommj;  Incrfasmgly  clear  that  :f 
the  pistols  and  rifles  are  left  readily  available 
In  urban  .America,  then  .-some  unpleasant 
changes  are  going  to  be  made  in  otl.er  .\mer- 
Ican  traditions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
larpe  number  of  newspaper  editorials 
recer.  ed  in  my  office  this  sumuur  from 
every  section  of  the  countn--  asking  Con- 
gress to  put  an  end  to  the  insane  gun 
traffic  that  is  paralyzing  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wilmington  iDel  i  Morning  News. 

June  11.   1968] 

OvR  Feeble  Gttn   Control   Laws 

For  the  first  time  In  30  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  gun  control  legislation,  but 
this   weak    measure   is   Inadequat*  even   for 


the  limited  task  it  was  originally  drafted  to 
perform 

Througli  approval  ot  an  amendment  to  the 
Adminlstr;»tlons  intl-crlme  bill,  the  Con- 
gress has  banned  the  interstate  mall-order 
sale  of  pistols  and  revolvers  and  has  limited 
over-the-counter  .•-ales  of  handguns  to  resi- 
dents of  'hf  dealer'.s  state. 

Tlie  .iiiicndment.  watered-down  In  com- 
mittee to  eliminate  .similar  bans  on  long 
guns,  docs  only  half  the  Job  because,  in 
President  Johiiscm's  words.  "It  leaves  the 
deadly  commerce  m  lethal  shotguns  and 
rifles  wltlKJtit  effective  control  .  .  ." 

If  the  Conure.ss  .-hould  heed  the  President's 
appeal  .ind  extend  the  measure  to  include 
long  guns,  these  tew  states-  excluding  Dela- 
ware with  relatively  .strict  cun  registration 
laws  would  lind  It  ;ar  easier  to  keep  firearms 
out  of  the  li.inds  of  lelons.  mental  patients 
and  others  inenarlUiZ  the  public.  Such  en- 
forcement has  been  hampered  because  pur- 
chasing guns  out  of  st.ite  or  through  the 
mall  IS  so  temptingly  simple. 

But  m  a  state  v.lthout  firearms  registra- 
tion procedures,  even  the  toughened  version 
of  the  federal  law  would  be  almost  meaning- 
less A  maniac  or  a  calculating  murderer 
would  be  able  to  obtain  a  rifle  or  a  revolver 
merely  oy  walking  into  a  store  in  his  own 
stale  and  purrhas-ing  It 

A  persuasive  c.tse  can  be  made,  therefore, 
for  a  ttderal  law  ordering  that  all  guns  be 
registered  with  the  local  police.  The  hap- 
hazard and  time-consuming  manner  In 
which  all  states  eventually  Instituted  tests 
for  driver's  licenses  Indicates  that  years 
would  pass  before  state  legislatures  took  ac- 
tion to  keep  their  citizens  from  killing  and 
malmlns  each  other. 

Tliere  is  persuasive  evidence  to  suggest 
that  rettlstr.Ttion  would  lower  the  Incidence 
of  violent  crime  in  the  United  States.  Ac- 
cording to  Sen  J>  seph  D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md  , 
flreartns  are  used  in  only  10  per  cent  of  all 
murders  committed  in  England,  where  all 
guns  must  be  registered,  compared  with  60 
per  cent  in  the  US.  The  most  recent  totals 
cited  by  President  Johnson  show  only  30 
firearms  murders  in  Engl.'^nd  In  one  year, 
and  S.ouO  m  the  U  S. 

Guns  also  lire  involved  in  approximately 
44.000  aggravated  assaults  and  50.000  robber- 
ies each  '.ear  m  the  US.  Simple  logic  dictates 
th.1t  the  lower  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
fit, the  less  likely  that  crimes  of  violence 
will  occur. 

No  law  will  stop  murder  or  other  violence, 
and.  as  critics  have  argued,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  eun  registration  will  cause  a  dra- 
matic reduction.  But  no  legislation  comes 
with  .1  guarantee,  and  registration  at  least 
hold.?  out  reasonable  hope. 

With  .dmost  20  lives  a  day  lost  from  gun 
murders  m  this  country,  and  with  a  reported 
three-quarters  of  all  Americans — based  on 
the  polls— favoring  stricter  regulation  of  fire- 
arms. Congress  has  no  excuse  for  further 
delay.  Our  flimsy  gun  laws  must  be 
strengthened. 

(Prom   the  Boston    (Mass. I    Globe,  June  11, 

1968] 

.\RE  We  M.^TfRE?  Are  We  Humane? 

The  .shock  of  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy's 
murder  will  not  by  Itself  bring  about  good 
gun  control  legislation.  Tliat  was  sho'wn  last 
Thursday  when  the  House  passed  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act 
which  contains  pitfully  weak  gun  control 
provisions. 

As  Sen.  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs  iD-Md.),  put 
It  on  television  Sunday,  'Nothing  Is  going  to 
move  the  Congress,  nothing  is  going  to  move 
the  state  legislatures  across  the  country  ex- 
cept .1.  tremendous  outpouring  of  demands 
from  citizens  of  this  country." 

.As  .attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  said, 
also  on  T\'  Sunday.  "It  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  salety  of  our  people  that  we  come 
to  grips  with  the  need  to  regulate  firearms." 
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That  means  letters,  telephone  calls  and 
telegrams  to  your  represent;itlves  in  the  state 
legislatures  and  Congress.  Make  them  change 
their  minds  if  they  preMouslv  have  \oted 
with  the  gun  lobby.  It  means  .i  whole  new 
antl-vlolence,  anti-gun  force  to  loosen  the 
grip  the  gun  lobby  has  had  on  Washington 
lor  generations. 

It  means  also  that  groups-  clubs.  lodges. 
churches,  ciMC  and  \rterans'  organizations, 
labor  unions,  chambers  of  commerce — • 
should  put  on  the  pressure. 

The  American  Legion  National  Executive 
Committee  la-st  May  passed  ,i  resolution  in 
favor  of  legislation  prohibiting  the  .sale  of 
mall  order  firearms  to  unlicensed  individu.ils 
and  requiring  local  permits  for  all  those  who 
want  to  purchase  fireanns.  That  should  stim- 
ulate itate  departments  and  Icx-.il  Legion 
jwsts  to  call  lor  good  gun  controls 

The  passage  of  adequate  gun  control  ie?is- 
latlon.  of  course,  could  not  bring  about  an 
abrupt  end  to  violence  in  the  United  States. 
But  it  certainly  could  help  by  making  it  more 
difficult  for  criminals,  the  mentally  unsound 
and  the  underage  to  buy  and  own  and  misuse 
firearms.  All  lirearms  should  be  registered  so 
they  can  be  traced.  Why  shouldn't  every  gun- 
owning  citizen  be  required  to  be  licensed'^ 

We  have  gone  p.ist  the  point  where  we  can 
worry  about  the  inconvenience  good  gun 
laws  might  cause  sportsmen  and  owners  and 
sellers  of  firearms.  It  is  tragically  inconven- 
ient to  society  that,  in  this  country  in  1966. 
firearms  accounted  for  6400  murders.  10,000 
suicides  and  2600  accidental  deaths.  No  one 
needs  to  be  reminded  again  of  the  three  most 
terrible  killings  of  the  past  five  years. 

The  passage  of  adequate  gun  law  legisla- 
tion might  also  have  a  secondary  effect.  It 
could  demonstrate  to  the  world  and  to  our- 
eelves  that  Americans  are  mature  enough 
and  sufficiently  humane  to  be  serious  in  their 
efforts  to  end  the  killing. 

I  Prom  the  Atlanta   iGa.i   Constitution.  June 
7.    19681 
■Time  for  Gi'n  Control  Is  No-w 
If  ever   there   were   a    time   lor   pa.ssage   of 
an  effective  gun-control  law.  it  is  now. 

Congress  rushed  passage  of  the  so-called 
Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill  yester- 
day, an  action  spurred  by  the  traeedy  in  Lo.9 
Angeles.  But  that  bill  mocks  the  tragedy  be- 
cause some  of  its  amendments  niock  justice. 
The  bin  does  have  a  gun-control  [irovislon. 
but  the  controls  .ire  weak  in  th.it  they  merely 
forbid  mall  order  sales  of  handeuri.=  . 

What  is  needed  is  a  separate  cun-cor.trol 
bin  which  would  require  registration  of  all 
firearms.  Would  such  a  law  liave  prevented 
the  tragedv  in  Los  Angeles  iind  the  a.'-,sassl!..:- 
tion  of  President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.?  Maybe  not.  But  .i  Cdh'orr.w 
gun  registration  law  did  'ead  to  quick  and 
positive  identity  of  the  suspect  in  the  a.s.sas- 
slnatton  of  Senator  Kennedy.  If  Teni-ssoe 
had  had  a  law  requirir.a  rcnistrr.tion  of  a;i 
firearms,  including  rifles,  police  probably 
would  have  made  a  quicker  positive  identifi- 
cation of  the  suspect  in  the  King  assi.ssina- 
tlon. 

Would  n  law  requiring  registration  of  all 
firearms  interfere  with  the  citizen's  so-c.r.ed 
"right  to  bear  arms?"  Withcat  getting  into 
the  argument  about  what  that  "constitu- 
tional right"  means,  we  submit  that  such  .i 
law  would  not  interfere. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  anyone  suggest  that 
laws  requiring  registration  of  motor  vehi- 
cles infringe  on  the  "right"  to  possess  auto- 
mobiles. So  why  not  nationwide  registration 
of  firearms? 

Any  adult  without  a  record  of  criminal  vio- 
lence or  mental  illness  would  still  have  the 
"right"  to  possess  as  many  handcuns,  rifles 
and  shotguns  as  he  deired  and  could  af-. 
ford.  He  could  have  them,  but  he  would  be 
required  to  register  them. 

Such  a  law  not  only  would  aid  the  police 
in   solving   crimes   in    which    firearms    were 


used,  it  al.so  would  deter  people  with  criminal 
records  from  having  iirearms  in  their  pos- 
.sesslon.  Pos.se.ssion  of  firearms  by  such  peo- 
)rte  would  Invite  arrest  and  imprisonment 
whether  or  not  any  crime  other  tlian  posses- 
sion of  an  unregistered  weapon  were  in- 
volved. 

So,  rather  than  take  away  anyone's  right, 
a  _'un  reeistration  law  applying  to  all  types 
of  firearms  would  s^iive  us  more  protection. 
It  certainly  would  add  an  effective  weapon 
for  police  in   their  war  against  crime. 

IProm  the  Atlanta  iGa.)  Constitution, 

June  13,  19681 

.-^T.^R-r  Over  on  Gi'n  Conikols 

Hie  House  Judiciary  Committee  has  beaten 

b.vck  another  ofl'ort  by  President  Johnson  to 

p\it  stronger  controls  on  the  mail  order  traf- 

lic  of  lirearins  in  this  country. 

There  is  the  smc-ll  of  blackmail  in  the 
committee's  .ictlon,  just  .■.«  there  was  when 
the  House  forced  the  President  to  accept  a 
$6  iMllion  spcndiiiK  cut  as  the  price  for  a  10 
per  cent  income  tax  surcharge.  The  Presi- 
dent paid  off  on  that  one.  but  Congress  still 
clallies  unconscioriably  (.n  the  tax  bill  even 
•is  iiiflatlon.try  heat  imperils  our  economy. 

What  .Southern  Democrats  and  Republi- 
rans  oil  the  Judiciary  Committee  appear  to 
be  asking  as  the  price  for  the  administration 
gun  bill  is  that  the  President  sign  the  so- 
i-alled  .Safe  .Streets  and  Crime  Control  Bill 
recently  passed  by  Congress.  This  bill  has  a 
provision  that  would  prohibit  mall  order 
sales  of  handguns,  but  it  also  has  some  pro- 
visions which  would  strike  down  basic  rights 
guaranteed  persons  accused  of  crimes  and 
would  provide  virtually  uncontrolled  use  of 
electronic  eavesdropping  devices  by  police 

The  bill  rejected  by  the  committee  would 
extend  the  ban  on  mail  order  sales  to  all  fire- 
arms, including  rifles  and  shotguns 

It  would  be  better  for  the  President  to 
veto  the  Crime  Control  Bill  and  fr>r  Congress 
to  start  all  over  acraiii  on  crime  and  cun  con- 
trols soon.  It  is  time  for  CohL'rcss  to  start 
listening  to  the  people,  rather  than  to  the 
cun  lobbvists  and  to  those  who  would  en- 
force the  law  by  striking  down  fundamental 
rights  on  whlcli  our  laws  are  based. 

There  is  growing  sentiment,  reflected  in 
recent  opinion  polls  and  amoncr  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  the  only  way  to  stop 
this  nation  from  becoming  an  armed  camp 
where  murder  and  maiming  by  firearms  i.s 
becomJng  almost  commonplace,  is  to  enact 
a  federal  firearms  registration  law.  Such  a 
law  should  not  bar  responsible  citizens  from 
owning  firearms,  but  it  should  make  posses- 
sion of  any  kind  of  firearms  by  persons  with 
violent  criminal  records  and  the  known  men- 
tallv  ill  illegal. 

Banning  mail-order  sales  of  firearms  while 
perhaps  desirable,  will  not  solve  the  problem, 
a  problem  that  becomes  increasingly  dan- 
gerous. A  gun  registration  law  is  what  Is  ur- 
gently needed. 

[Prom   the   Philadelphia    iPa.)    Evening 

Bulletin.   June  6.    1968] 

Congress   and   GrNS 

Regardless  of  the  kind  of  firearm  used  by 
Sen.  Robert  Kennedy's  assassin  or  how  it  was 
procured,  this  latest  act  of  violence  is  an- 
other reminder  of  the  intolerable  laxity 
which  generally  prevails  in  the  United  States 
in  permitting  euns  to  flow  without  effective 
check  into  the  hands  of  people  who  may  turn 
them  against  others. 

In  January  1967.  a  Gallup  Poll  showed 
Americans  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  support 
of  tighter  restrictions  on  gun  ownership. 
This  applied  not  only  to  a  ban  on  people 
being  able  to  send  away  for  guns  through 
the  malls,  but  also  to  support  for  requiring 
the  registration  of  handguns,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. The  identity  of  the  man  who  shot  Sen. 
Kennedy  was  established  through  the  weapon 
he  used. 
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It  anything  like  thU  sentiment  prevails  in 
the  country  today  and  the  criminal  vio- 
lence by  the  gun  over  the  past  18  months 
certainly  must  have  relnff>rced  it— Constress 
and  the  states  are  lagging  far  behind  the 
public's  deelre  for  sane  and  sensible  regula- 
tions of  guns. 

TTiere  is  before  Congress  today,  embedded 
in  an  antlcrlme  bill,  a  provision  to  ban  the 
sale  of  handguns  (but  not  rifles  and  shot- 
guns) to  individuals  through  the  malls  It 
would  be  of  some  help  to  states  and  locall- 
tlee  which  have  moved  In  the  direction  of 
eflfectlve  gun  legislation  on  their  own  But 
many  state  legislatures,  like  Congress  Itself. 
have  been  deterred  from  effective  action  by 
the  gun  lobby  and  the  ovitcrles  of  sportsmen 
who  mistakenly  Insist  in  confusing  stronger 
regulation  with  denial  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen's  access  to  firearms  for  legitimate  use 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  and  the 
states  to  move  at  once  and  more  strongly  on 
gun  legislation. 

The  failure  to  do  so  has  become  a  national 
disgrace.  It  borders  on  criminal  negligence 
Itself:  it  caters  to  the  violent;  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  expressions  of  concern  for  law 
and  order  as  It  does  of  expressions  of  sorrow 
and  outrage  when  national  leaders  are  struck 
down. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  i  Ga  »  Constitution, 

June  18.  196BI 

Who  is  "Pawiotino  Nonsense" ■> 

Congress  at  last  Is  hearing  from  the  Amer- 
ican public  on  gun  controls,  and  It  looks  as 
If  the  chances  are  at  least  50-50  that  the 
comparatively  weak  control  measures  passed 
and  proposed  this  year  will  be  discarded  !n 
favor   of  a  ?un-reglstmtlon  bill 

The  deluge  of  mall  flooding  congressmen's 
offices  has  changed  the  minds  of  many  leg- 
lsla:ors  who  .is  recently  as  last  month  op- 
posed all  gun-control  leglslatliin.  For  ex- 
amp'.e  Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mans- 
field of  Montana,  who  with  other  We.stern 
senators  was  not  enthusiastic  about  curbs 
on  mail  order  Utiles  of  guns.  Is  now  calling 
for  gun  registration. 

The  public  endorsement  of  gun  registra- 
tion caught  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  other  g^an  lobbyists  off  guard  NRA 
president  Harold  W  Glassen  hastily  called  a 
press  conference  and  accused  the  American 
people  of  'behaving  like  children,  parroting 
nonsense  accepting  unproved  theory  as  fact, 
and  reacting  as  the  German  people  did  in 
the  19308  as  the  Goebbels  propaganda  mill 
drilled  lies  Into  their  subconsciousness  and 
dictated  their  every  move  " 

Mr  Classen's  was  an  Intemperate  .ittack. 
one  he  will  probably  regret  We  can  t)e  cer- 
tain of  one  thing  he  is  now  hard  at  work 
organizing  his  own  letters-to-Congress  cam- 
paign Whether  It  will  be  as  effective  as  the 
ones  he  has  organized  in  the  past  remains  to 
be  seen  It  certainly  will  :ack  the  sponta- 
neity and  slncerltv  of  the  one  he  claims  Is 
being  launched  by  "Americans  behaving  like 
children." 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  to  many 
people  .i::irmed  by  the  armed  violence  mur- 
ders .ii'-d  .issitsslnatlons  that  the  NRA  and 
other  arms  Industry  lobbyists  have  been 
"parroting  nonsense"  for  too  many  years. 
Oun  registration  in  no  way  would  Interfere 
with  a  "citizen's  constitutional  right  to  bear 
arms"- -If  Indeed  there  were  such  an  indi- 
vidual right — vet  the  NRA  continues  par- 
roting such  nonsense  We  register  our  auto- 
mobiles, yet  no  one  has  seriously  suggested 
that  this  takes  away  anyone's  right  to  ^^wn 
an  automobile 

Another  parrot  of  irrelevant  nonsense.  Gov 
Lester  Maddox.  says  he  will  veto  any  gun 
registration  bill  passed  by  the  Georgia  Leg- 
islature, which  Is  another  argument  for  a 
federal  flrearms  registration  law  Gov  Mad- 
dox's  reaction  to  gun  registration?  "No  one 


has  shouted  about  the  300  policemen  shot 
down  in  the  past  year!" 

But,  governor,  those  shootings  are  a  part 
of  what  .1  growing  number  of  American  citi- 
zens are  concerned  about,  rhese  citizens  are 
alarmed  at  the  increasing  violence  in  our 
society,  violence  that  too  often  explodes  from 
the  mouths  of  guns  And,  governor,  every  re- 
8[>on>lble  police  organization  heard  from 
thus  far- -from  the  FBI  to  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police- -has  en- 
dorsed registrations  of  flrearms.  These  or. 
ganlzatlons  certainly  do  not  represent  "chil- 
dren   parroting    nonsense," 

I  From  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

June  20,  1968] 

Let's  Try    These  Controls 

The  Johnson  administration's  g\in-control 
bin  got  an  encouriiglng  9-0  Yes  vote  Tuesday 
from  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  on 
JuvenHe  delinquency 

This    mesiaure    would    outlaw    mall-order 
sales  of  rifles,   shotguns   and   handguns 
confine  over-the-counter  gun  sales  to  atat« 
residents  require  cAreful  dealer  records 

of    giui    and    ammunition    sales  forbid 

handgun  s»Ues  t-<i  persons  under  21  and  long 
gun  sales  to  those  under  18  limit  ma- 

chine gun  and  heavy  weapon  sales  to  Treas- 
ury E>eivartment  licensees  .  .  .  outlaw  Inter- 
state shipment  of  iimmunltlon. 

This  looks  to  us  like  happy-medium  legis- 
lation— a  sensible  compromise  between  those 
who  would  disarm  evprv  US  citizen  and 
those  who  want  no  limitations  at  all  on  sals 
or  possession  of  even  the  deadliest  weapons. 

We  hope  Congress  will  pass  the  Johnson 
bill,  or  .something  much  like  It  It  can  be  re- 
pealed if  found  unsatisfactory:  and  It  Jus* 
might  make  C  S  trlgger-happlnese  problems 
less  serious. 

(From  the  Denver  i  Colo  )  Post, 

June  16.  1968) 

Pour  W.ws  To  Dfesc.\l.\te  Violence 

We  have  been  touched  bv  the  stories  of 
people  .ill  over  the  ntitlun  fed  up  with  the 
sort  of  violence  dramatized  by  the  slaylngs 
of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King  ajid  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy,  turning  In  the  guns  they  own  to 
the  p<jllce 

There  are  a  lot  of  thoroughly  good  and  de- 
cent people  In  this  country 

But  if  we  really  want  to  sweep  away  the 
poisonous  emotional  atmosphere  that  makes 
so  many  normally  peaceful  [jeople  violence- 
prone  or  violence-tolerant,  there  are  a  few 
things  any  citizen  can  do  which  probably  are 
more  practical  than  turning  In  guns.  For 
those  who  iire  seeking  things  they  f>ersonally 
can  do.  let's  list  some  practical  ways  to  de- 
escalate  violence  In  America: 

1  Right  now.  It  certainly  will  help  to  write 
congressmen,  state  legislators  and  city  coun- 
cllmen  In  .suppt>rt  of  more  effective  gun  con- 
trol and  registrHtlon   laws. 

As  amazed  Eurcjpeans  never  tire  of  telling 
•is.  .America  is  the  only  big.  civilized  nation 
m  the  world  that  allows  Its  clUzens  to  own 
stins  as  a  "right"  In  all  other  nations,  gun 
ownership  Is  a  privilege,  closely  regulated  and 
restricted  to  reeponslble  citizens.  And  the 
citizens  of  those  nations  seem  to  like  It.  or 
.It  least  feel  -safer,  that  way 

This  Is  the  only  suggestion  we  have  that 
involves    making    or    changing    a   law. 

2  One  of  the  big  things  luiy  citizen  can  do 
is  to  help  take  the  profit  out  of  the  com- 
mercialized violence  that  infests  so  much  of 
television,  the  movies,  plays  and  literature 
these  days  HoW  It's  easy. 

If  the  television  show  is  full  of  meaningless 
violence.  ;ts  so  many  are.  turn  It  off  Or  don't 
tune  It  in  In  the  first  place 

If  the  movie  or  play  Is  touted  as  violent. 
■shocking" — which  usually  means  mindlessly 
sadistic-  don't  go 

If  the  reviews  say  the  same  thing  about  a 
new  book,  don't  buy  it 


Most  of  these  shows  and  books  are  writ- 
ten to  make  money,  not  because  the  writers 
have  anything  to  .say  If  they  don't  make 
money,  they  are  dead  By  shunning  them,  we 
can  hasten  their  demise  without  lifting  a 
finger 

3  More  positively,  we  can  support,  as  indi- 
viduals, those  people  and  institutions  In  so- 
ciety, who  stand  firmly  for  restoring  the 
process  of  social  change  In  this  nation  to 
peaceful,  non-violent  channels  We  can  and 
should  .supp iirt  them  vocally.  In  writing  and 
where  appropriate,  with  money 

4  But  above  all,  we  need  to  be  supporting 
vocally  in  writing,  with  our  ballots  ;inrt  with- 
out money  -all  those  who  are  trying  through 
peaceful  means  to  make  this  a  more  Just 
society 

Without  this,  anything  else  we  do  is  prob- 
ablv  futile 

We  hear  the  cry  on  all  sides  now  for  "law 
and  order  "  But  that  Is  not  the  true  goal  for 
America.  Tliat  Is  not  enough:  It  never  was 
enough  and  it  will  never  be  enough 

The  South  used  to  maintain  law  and  or- 
der Our  cities  used  to  maintain  law  and 
order  But  behind  these  facades  of  law  and 
order  injustices  grew  and  Justified  resent- 
ment of  Them  festered.  Now  we  are  paying 
the  price  for  those  injustices 

Tl^e  price  Is  not  only  strife  and  violence 
Itself.  It  is  the  mental  turmoil  in  people  of 
good  conscience  who  are  reluctant  to  sup- 
port law  and  order  unconditionally  until  the 
injustices  are  remedied. 

But  if  we  trulv  support  and  achieve  Justice 
for  all  Americans — effective  schools  for  all. 
honorable  Jobs  for  all.  open  housing  for  all, 
equal  treatment  In  law  for  all,  responsive 
government  for  all — law,  order,  a  peaceful 
and  happy  society  will  follow  In  the  train  of 
Justice. 

This  Is  .something  every  citizen  can  help 
to  attain  in  some  way.  every  day.  This  Is  a 
goal  worthy  of  Americans 

[Prom    the    Denver    iColo  I     Post.    June    13, 

1968] 
Keep  GtrN   Control  PRESStniE  on  Congress 

All  persons  of  good  will  who  deplore  vio- 
lence can  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
opposition  in  Congress  to  effective  gun  con- 
trol legislation  is  ?howlne  signs  of  crncklnc 

Letters  from  voters  back  home  vho  hive 
been  'arred  by  the  assassinations  of  Sen. 
Robert  F  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  are  convincing  some  lawmakers  that 
sentiment  for  controls  Is  fully  aroused  at 
last. 

As  a  result  It  now  appears  likely  that  the 
House  JudlclsjT  Committee  will  soon  ap- 
prove a  bill  to  extend  to  rifles  and  shotguns 
the  ban  on  mall-order  sales  which  has  al- 
ready been  voted  for  handguns. 

Such  legislation  would  be  too  small  a  step 
to  satisfy  most  people  at  the  grassroots  how- 
ever so  it  is  encouraelng  that  Sen.  Joseph  D 
Tydlntfs,  D-Md..  has  announced  he  will  In- 
troduce a  bill  for  the  registration  of  all  guru 
under  a  system  which  would  make  It  Illegal 
for  Juveniles,  criminals  and  mentally  dls- 
tvirtaed  persons  to  have  them. 

The  bill  seems  needlessly  complex  In  that 
It  would  elve  states  one  year  In  which  to  en- 
act registration  laws  of  their  own.  after 
which  the  federal  registration  plan  would  go 
Into  effect  only  in  states  which  had  not 
compiled. 

TTie  national  Interest  In  gun  control  Is  so 
great  that  there  seems  little  reason  to  brine 
the  ?tate  governments  Into  the  picture  at  all 
But  Senator  Tydlngs  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
important  need  of  the  moment,  which  is  for 
registration  of  guns 

Significantly,  opinion  polls  have  shown  a 
strong  consensus  for  registration  for  many 
years  but  those  who  want  controls  have  been 
out-lobbied  by  gun  manufacturers  and  their 
allies. 
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Senator  Tydlngs  has  been  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  criminal  trends  In  this  and  other 
countries. 

■Our  pun  laws  are.  In  fact,  about  as  flimsy 
as  iho.se  of  any  nation  in  the  world,"  he  said 
recently. 

"We  tolerate  a  level  of  gun  crime  In  this 
country  which  Is  unthinkable  In  any  civilized 
nation  in  the  Western  world. 

■In  England,  which  has  a  gun  registration 
law.  lirenrms  account  for  only  10  per  cent  of 
all  murders  In  our  coimtry  where  the  mur- 
der rate  Is  13  times  greater,  guns  account  for 
60  per  cent  of  all  murders  and  are  used  in  58 
per  cent  of  all  robberies. 

■'Gun  murders  take  nearly  20  lives  a  day  In 
this  country.  Ninety-five  of  every  100  police- 
men murdered  in  this  country  are  killed  with 
guns,  one-fourth  of  which  are  rifles  or  shot- 
t:uns," 

Veteran  observers  In  Washington  say  It 
will  be  difficult  to  get  a  gun  registration  law 
enacted  at  this  session.  The  gun  lobby  Is 
loud  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  money. 

However,  a  continuous  stream  of  letters 
and  telegrams  from  folk  back  home  who,  like 
Senator  Tydlngs.  are  convinced  we  have 
reached  an  intolerable  level  of  gun  crimes, 
could  prove  most  effective. 

If  the  demand  Is  strong  and  persistent 
Congress  will  respond. 

i  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  10.  1968] 

JcsT  Normal  Gvn  Control 

There  Just  Is  no  weight  of  argument  against 
the  control  of  rifles  and  shotguns — as  well 
as  pistols  and  revolvers.  So  why,  in  the  name 
of  conscience.  Intelligence,  prudence  and 
safety,  should  Congress  not  get  on  Immedi- 
ately with  the  btislness  of  bringing  the  sale 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  under  tight  control. 

Surely  no  further  shootings,  of  Individuals 
of  high  or  low  degree,  should  be  necessary 
to  o\ercome  the  resistance  of  those  who  would 
leave  America  a  nation  of  unregulated  gun- 
toters. 

In  frontlersland  the  sheriff  and  the  cow- 
boys went  well-armed.  But  the  days  of  the 
frontk-r  are  past.  And  no  proposed  legisla- 
tion-let us  be  vfry  clear  about  thi.s — will 
keep  lejiltlniate  hunters  and  sportsmen  and 
gun  fanciers  from  purchasing  and  keeping 
iirearms.  But  stricter  controls  Just  might 
keep  a  gun  out  of  the  hands  of  a  deranged 
person,  a  hardened  criminal,  addict,  or  al- 
"ohoUc  A  gun  should  become  a  society- 
regulated  instrument,  not  something  to  be 
kept  handy  until  antjer  or  dementia  spills 
iner  and  another  murder  statistic  Is  chalked 
up 

Tlie  Bill  of  Rights  provides  for  arms  bear- 
;nc  onlv  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
mlUtU. 

Let's  keep  in  mind  the  deplorable  tabula- 
tions which  the  President  has  presented: 
Each  year  in  the  United  States  guns  are  In- 
volved in  more  than  6.500  murders.  This  com- 
pnrcs  with  30  in  England,  99  in  Canada  next 
door.  fi8  i.i  West  Germany.  37  in  Japan. 

Congress  has  passed  its  controversial  antl- 
crlme bill,  but  there  remains  a  "brutal  loop- 
hole." To  close  this,  President  Johnson  urges 
Congress  to  make  it  unlawful  to  sell  not 
only  pistols  but  rifles  and  handguns  by  mall 
order  (a  mail-order  rifle  killed  President 
Kennedy),  to  limit  sales  to  those  under  21, 
and  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns In  one  state  to  residents  in  another. 
(This  to  pwotect  strict  states  against  lenient 
states.) 

Sure,  other  efforts  are  necessary,  too.  Less 
glamorizing  of  gunplay  in  films.  Less  em- 
phasis on  violence,  sadism  and  brutality  In 
art  and  society,  San  Francisco's  Mayor  has 
urged  his  city  dwellers  to  turn  In  their  hand- 
guns— no  questions  asked — as  a  commemora- 
tive gesture  to  Senator  Kennedy. 

But  the  time,  the  demand,  the  impetus 
for  normal,  sensible  gun  control  legislation  is 
here  now.  Let  Congress  act! 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

June  15,  1968) 

Register  Every  Last  Firearm 

Nothing  short  of  the  registration  of  every 
privately  owned,  commercially  stocked  und 
publicly  assigned  firearm  in  the  United 
States  can  provide  a  gun  control  worthy  of 
the  name.  To  such  a  law  must  be  attached 
drastic  jjenaltles  for  disobedience.  If  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
do  not  pass  such  legislation,  they  will  be 
playing  false  with  the  safety  of  every  man. 
woman  and  child  In  America  and  will  be  dis- 
honoring the  memory  of  those  national  lead- 
ers who.  In  recent  years,  have  been  brutally 
assassinated. 

Notwithstanding  reports  that  a  wave  of 
public  sentiment  Is  now  Increasing  congres- 
sional ■willingness  to  p>ass  strict  legislation. 
we  believe  that  only  um-emlttlng  voter  pres- 
sure can  lead  to  any  worthwhile  remedial  ac- 
tion. Congressional  dislike  of  offending  pow- 
erfully organized  lobbies  dn  this  case  the 
National  Rifle  Association)  is  too  well  known 
■to  allow  of  any  complacency  on  this  score 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  adminls- 
■tratlon  bill  now  before  Congress  is  enough. 
Primarily,  It  forbids  the  mall  order  sale  of 
rifles  and  shotguns.  While  this  may  be  !)etter 
than  nothing,  it  Is  only  barely  so.  What  i-; 
absolutely  required  Is  a  law  requiring  every 
last  gun-owner  and  gun -buyer  to  register 
every  old  and  new  firearm.  Thu  would  at 
least  bring  some  measure  of  control  over 
guns  bought  locally  and  not  through  the 
mall. 

To  this,  as  we  mentioned  above,  must  be 
attached  severe  penalties  for  the  jxwsesslon 
of  any  ui^eglstered  or  incorrectly  registered 
firearm.  This  law  Is  necessary  since  It  would 
place  upwn  the  gun-bearer  or  the  gun-poe- 
sessor  the  obligation  of  proving  that  he  had 
come  by  the  weapon  lawfully.  Failure  to 
prove  this  would  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
guilt,  subjecting  one  to  the  penalties  which 
such  a  crime  deserves 

For  years,  there  has  been  an  almost  unani- 
mous demand  on  the  part  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials,  from  the  Fedeal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  chief,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  on 
down,  that  the  gun  trafflc  be  brought  under 
control.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that  only  a 
series  of  assassinations  has  been  able  to 
move  Congress  to  the  point  where  It  was  will- 
ing to  bother  with  firearm  legislation. 

The  ridiculousness  of  the  opposition  to 
strict  controls  can  be  seen  from  the  state- 
ments of  Harold  W.  Glassen.  the  rifle  associa- 
tion's president.  He  termed  efforts  to  con- 
■trol  guns  childish  and  nonsensical,  and  then 
went  on  ■!©  say  that  Americans  were  being 
deceived  on  this  issue  In  the  same  way  that 
the  Nazis  deceived  the  German  people 

If  this  Is  the  level  of  the  association's 
thinking,  we  cannot  think  of  a  better  reason 
for  disregarding  its  views. 


(From  the  Louisville   (Kv,l    Courier- Journal. 

June  15,  1968] 
An  Outraged  People  Can,  and  Must,  Roi-t 

THE  Gt-N  Lobby 

At  last  something  may  be  done  about  the 
lethal  traffic  In  firearms  In  this  country.  The 
public  Is  aroused  as  never  before.  Congress 
is  hearing  from  the  people,  for  a  change,  not 
Just  from  the  gun  lobby,  and  n  significant 
shift  in  the  mood  can  be  detected  on  Capitol 
Hill, 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  decided 
not  to  wait  on  Congress.  Postmaster  General 
W.  Marvin  Watson  has  announced  new  regu- 
lations requiring  that  packages  containing 
guns  be  clearly  labeled  "flrearms":  that  deliv- 
ery of  flrearms  be  held  up  until  the  chief 
law-enforcement  officer  of  the  community  to 
which  the  package  Is  addressed  is  notified, 
and  that  sawed-off  shotguns  and  short-bar- 
reled rifles  be  banned  from  the  malls  unless 
addressed  to  authorized  law-enforcement  or 
military  personnel. 

All   of    this    the    Post    Office    Department 


could  have  done  long  ago.  It  didn't,  ap- 
parently, becau.se  there  was  not  sufficient 
public  presstire  to  control  firearms.  It  is  only 
a  stopgap  measure.  It  Is  still  up  to  Congress 
lo  enact  .-strict  controls 

The  very  least  Congress  should  do  Is  out- 
law the  Interstate  snipment  of  handguns, 
rifles  and  shotguns  to  Individuals  It  also 
should  require  recistratlon  of  all  firearms. 
The  gun  lobby,  ri^tht  on  cue,  claims  that 
these  restrictions  will  ilolate  the  rights  of 
hunters  and  sportsmen,  but  it  should  t:)e  ob- 
vious by  now  that  the  gun  lobby  and  the 
people  who  parrot  Its  propaganda  are  stran- 
gers to  the  truth 

THE    new    JF.RSf.Y    EXAMPIK 

Two  years  ago  New  Jersey  enacted  a  strict 
la'w  covering  the  purchase  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns as  well  as  haiidBuns.  .Since  then,  the 
s,ile  ')f  hunting  licenses  has  .ictually  in- 
creased ■The  law  Is  preventing  the  sale  of 
gun.s  to  those  who  should  not  have  them." 
.says  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey,  "and  it  is 
not  deterring  legitimate  sportsmen." 

But  neither  tacts  nor  reason  have  any 
effect  on  the  gun  lobby.  The  National  Rifle 
Association  has  dealt  In  falsehood  and  dis- 
tortion for  so  long  that  its  responses  are 
as  predictable,  and  automatic,  as  those  of 
P.'ivlov's  dog. 

Senator  Tydlngs  of  Maryland  has  called 
for  a  congressional  investigation  of  the  gun 
lobby.  One  is  overdue.  The  Senator  also  an- 
nounced that  he  Is  asking  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  explain  why  the  NRA  is 
classified  as  nonprofit  and  why  it  Is  not 
required  to  register  as  a  lobby.  It  Is  past 
time  for  the  federal  government  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  operations  of  the  NRA 

The  public  concern,  and  outrage,  now  be- 
ing manifested  in  the  wake  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Senator  Kennedy  must  not  be  dls- 
.slpated,  "Laxne.ss  of  US  gun  control:-.  Is 
a  national  disgrace,"  the  Los  Angeles  Tinifa 
declares  'The  rest  of  the  world  can  only 
wonder  how  a  clvlli7#d  society  can  tolerate 
so  obvious  a  threat  to  its  safety." 

We  cannot  tolerate  it  and  remain  cUlli/cd 

|Prom  the  Louisville     Kv.i    Courier-Journal, 

June  18.  1968] 

The  N'RA  Lobbyists  Take  Aim 

Tlie  full  lobbying  power  of  the  Natloiial 
Hifle  Associ.'.tlon  is  locused  now  on  efforts 
to  offset  a  spontaneoiis  demand  for  new 
controls  on  the  sale  of  weapons  which  de- 
velop>ed  after  the  slaying  of  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Even  that  experienced  and  powerful 
proup.  however,  seems  unequal   to  the  task. 

Public  sentiment  and  the  arguments 
from  Congressmen  are  running  strong  in 
favor   of  effective   new  controls 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  who  formerly 
accei)ted  the  NRA  position  now  argues: 
"The  inconvenience  lof  gun  controls^  will 
be  so  insignificant:  the  contribution  to  the 
law  and  order  of  our  society,  so  great," 

This,  basically.  Is  the  line  taken  by  the 
thousands  of  citizens  who  already  have  asked 
their  cf.nerc ssnicn  to  favor  new  legislation 
and  the  line  which  the  NRA  has  now  made 
the  t'.\rget  of  a  massive  letter-writing  cam- 
paign. In  the  past,  the  NRA  has  been  able  to 
use  these  tactics  to  convince  enough  leels- 
lators  that  most  Americans  favor  easy  access 
to  deadly  weapons.  This  was  true  even  when 
survey  after  survey  sho^R'ed  increased  sup- 
port for  effective  controls. 

The  organized  efforts — with  support  from 
900.000  adult  members — still  could  prevail 
if  the  NRA  can  generate  more  jjressure  than 
that  developed  by  the  unorganized  majority 
in  favor  of  strong  legislation.  Many  indi- 
viduals already  have  told  their  congressmen 
how  they  feel,  and  even  more  will  have  to 
do  so  if  the  effect  of  the  NRA  campaign  Is  to 
be  offset. 

In  supporting  such  controls,  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  points  out  that  strong 
legislation  is  not  only  necessary  but  Is  con- 
sistent  with    the   rlght-to-bear-arms   provl- 
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i[nn  of  the  Constitution  (Second  Amend- 
ment) which  sftys  'A  well-regulated  mllltla 
being  necessiirv  to  the  security  of  .i  Free 
Slate,  the  rleht  of  the  people  to  keep  *nd 
bear  arms  shall  not  he  infringed  "  ACLU 
sp«jkesmen  said  the  right  to  iceep  .ind  bear 
arms  applied  only  to  the  presen-atlon  of  a 
miUtlii^  and  not  to  the  possession  of  guns 
by  individuals. 

Such  a  right,  the  ACLU  feels,  must  be 
limited  in  support  of  the  more  important 
freedom  of  'free  and  fearless  debate  on 
which  our  free  society  rests." 

Reason  Is  on  the  side  of  the  strict  controls 
but  reason  will  prevail  only  if  the  emotional 
campaign  waged  by  the  NRA  can  be  matched 
by  a  continuation  of  the  flow  of  li-tters  from 
the   majority 

(From  the  Chicago  (111  )  Sun-Times. 
June  20.  19681 
Gi  N   BinoDbHED  Goes  On 
The  great  public  outcry  for  gun  controls 
appears   to   have  swayed  a   previously  reluc- 
tant   .Senate    The   admlnl-stratlon's    tlrearms 
legislation  has  made  encouraging  early  prog- 
ress   Even   Sen    Everett   M    DIrksen    iR-IU.) 
has  related  his  stand  against  gun  curbs. 

N'onetTieles.'!.  a  flrst-lnnlng  .score  doesn't 
end  a  ballgume  If  the  nation  Is  at  last  to 
see  an  end  to  free  traffic  In  killer  weapons. 
the  public  must  continue  to  press  for  the 
stri ingest  possible  gun-control  measures 

Only  the  nv.'St  stringent  restrictions  can 
reduce  the  bloodshed  that  has  become  a  na- 
tional shame  An  Associated  Press  survey 
showed  "hit  between  midnight  Sund.iy  and 
Wednesdav  morning  49  persons  died  by  gtm- 
tire  m  the  United  States  There  were  20  homi- 
cides. IH  suicides  and  lour  accident. il  deaths. 
In  the  Chicago  area  alone  on  Tuesday,  two 
persons  were  killed  and  six  wounded  In  shoot- 
ing tragedies 

The  admlnistrTtlon  is  seeking  rifle  and 
shotgun  controls  plmllar  to  handgun  curbs 
that  were  written  into  the  omnibus  crime 
bill.  Mail-order  sales  of  long  ttuns  would  be 
banned  Over-the-counter  sales  to  out-of- 
state  resldtnts  would  be  forbidden  No  one 
under  18  cruld  buy  a  rifle  or  shotgiin  These 
are  sound  testrictlons  Yet  why  not  go  even 
further  .md  approve  Ipifislatlon  tor  rfCister- 
ing  all  guns  and  licensing  all  owners  .is  pro- 
posed  by  Sen.  Joseph   D    Tydlngs    .D-Md.!' 

In  anv  ca^e.  Congress  must  remain  con- 
vinced that  the  public  wants  nrearms  legis- 
lation The  gun  lubtaies  certalnlv  will  not 
relax  Iheir  efforts.  In  Springfield  Tuesday  gun 
proponents  sought  to  repeal  the  stale  s  new 
owner-registration  law,  which  goes  into  effect 
Julv  1.  -As  usual,  the  arguments  for  killing 
the'  law  ignored  the  lives  it  might  save  and 
hinged  on  specious  allusions  to  communism 
and  fascism 

We  urge  again  that  the  Am.erlcan  elector- 
ate counter  such  red-herring  tii(.tlcs  and 
apply  pressure  on  their  lawmakers.  Gun  con- 
trols— sound  and  inclusive  ones — are  a  na- 
tional need 

I  Prom  the  Chicago   .111  i    Daily  News. 

June   18.   19fi8| 

Toward  Sane  Gun  Laws 

The  great  awakening  seems  to  be  taken 
place  The  heretofore  silent  majority  of 
Americans  who  favor  gun  control  is  speak- 
ing up.  stirred  flnallv  by  the  murder  of  Sen 
Robert  F   Kennedy  to  say  •Enough!" 

Deluged  by  mail  from  their  constituents, 
Senators  and  Representatives  long  intimi- 
dated by  the  gun  lobby  are  shifting  position 
to  support  stronger  control  laws.  Even  the 
amis  manufacturers  have  come  forward  with 
a  disclaimer  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not 
really  opposed  to  strict  regulation  of  gun 
sales. 

The  tide  was  long  in  turning  Just  last 
month  the  Senate  voted  down  an  amend- 
ment to  the  anticrlme  bill  that  would  have 
.ipplied  to  rifles  and  shotguns  the  same  weak 
restrictions  reluctantly  accepted  for  pistols 


and  revolvers  But  the  chances  now  are  fav- 
orable—  unless  the  American  public  goes  to 
sleep  again — for  some  really  meaningful  leg- 
islation to  curb  the  deadly  traffic  In  guns 

Just  how  deadly  that  'mfflc  Is  can  easily 
be  demonstrated  Ov  the  record.  I^ast  year — 
apart  from  the  Vietnam  war-more  than 
20.000  Americans  died  bv  gunfire  and  100- 
iXK)  were  wounded  Of  the  fatalities,  7.000 
were  labeled  murder  or  homicide.  3.000  were 
accldent-il.  and  10  ooo  were  suicides 

Since  1900.  nearly  800,000  Americans  have 
been  killed  by  privately  owned  guns— far 
more  th;in  630.768  Americans  killed  in  all 
the  wars  this  nation  has  fought  in  its  two 
centuries. 

Tlie  easv  access  to  guns  In  the  United 
States  has  horrified  visitors  from  abroad, 
who  have  wondered  when  we  were  going  to 
outgrow  the  raw  violence  of  the  now-van- 
ished frontier  Yet  every  effort  to  enact  laws 
to  restrict  gun  ownership  or  register  fire- 
arms ran  afoul  of  the  potent  gun  lobby  led 
by  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 

Even  after  the  assassination  of  Sien. 
Robert  Kennedy,  a  spokesman  for  the  NRA 
could  angrily  denounce  the  wave  of  gun- 
control  demands.  We  .see  Americans  behav- 
ing like  children,"  he  said,  'parroting  non- 
sense, accepting  unproved  theory  as  fact 
and  reactliig  its  the  Germans  did  in  the 
1930s  as  The  Goebbels  propaganda  mill 
drilled  lies  into  their  subconsciousness" 

We  would  hardly  call  20,000  gun  deaths 
a  year  unproved  theor''  or  nonsense  And  it 
ts  the  rankest  kind  of  demagoguery  for  an 
outfit  that  has  bragged  it  could  pr(Xluce 
half  a  million  letters  opposing  gun  control 
within  72  hours  to  invoke  the  Goebbels 
ghost   against   its   opponents 

When  George  Gallup  first  polled  the  na- 
tion on  gun  control  34  years  ago.  84  per 
cent  favored  strong  legislation  The  per- 
centage has  not  changed  appreciably.  If  this 
majority  continues  to  make  its  voice  heard, 
this  nation  may  finally  put  a  rein  on  the 
only  consumer  product  whose  sole  purpose 
is  to  deal  destruction  and  death 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News. 

June  13.  19681 

Courtesy  or  Congrfss 

Gov.  Hughes  has  directed  a  strong  but 
merited  attack  on  Congress  for  Its  equivoca- 
tion and  delay  in  enacting  an  effective  gun- 
control  law.  As  the  covernor  who  pushed 
through  the  Legislature  the  strongest  such 
law  in  the  nation,  Mr  Hughes  is  well  tiiiall- 
rted  to  speak  on  thi=  subject. 

Noting  that  the  President's  request  for  a 
ban  on  the  nnil  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns Is  bottled  up  in  committees  of  both 
houses.  Gov.  Hughes  accused  Congress  of 
"encouraging  lunatics,  addicts  and  criminals" 
to  purchase  .irms  through  the  malls.  He 
pointed  out  that  New  Jersey's  two-year-old 
b.\n  on  sales  of  tire-irms  had  stopped  the 
purchase  of  H90  guns.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  mail  order  sales  to  lunatics,  ad- 
dicts and  criminals,  he  said,  "by  courtesy  of 
the  U  S,  trovernmeni." 

Even  as  the  governor  spoke,  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  by  a  tie  vote  blocked  the 
mall  order  ban.  A  new  vote  is  scheduled, 
however,  amid  signs  that  the  :?un  lobby  is 
beginning  to  lose  ground.  Even  in  the  Senate, 
where  gun-control  prospects  are  ble.-ikest. 
members  are  heiirlng  from  the  folk  back 
home. 

Gov.  Hughes'  statement  should  help  refute 
the  specious  argument  heard  In  Washington 
that  flrearms  control  is  a  matter  for  the 
states.  If  New  Jersey,  with  its  new  law.  can- 
not control  this  deadly  traffic  to  unfit 
purchasers,    what   state   in   the    nation   can' 

[Prom  the  Newark  (N.J  )  Evening  News,  June 

18.  19681 

Time    To    Act 

Public  pressure  following  the  assassinations 

of  Sen    Robert  Kennedy  and  Rev   Dr   Martin 


Luther  Kinit  Jr  .  at  last  appears  to  be  out- 
welghtlng  the  obstructionist  pressures  of  the 
National  Rifle  Association  and  assorted 
sportsmen's  organl/..itions 

Influential  members  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  are  ch.intting  their  minds 
There  now  l.s  hope  that  the  deadlcK-k  which 
hiis  bottled  up  effective  gun-control  legisla- 
tion will  be  broken  this  week 

True,  veterans  like  .sens  Mansfield  and 
DIrksen  still  believe  cun  reculatlon  should 
rest  with  the  states  This  permissive  attitude 
nevertheless  has  one  serious  Haw 

Residents  of.  say.  New  Jersey,  with  its 
.-trong  gun-rontrol  law.  still  can  mail-order 
a  gun  from  states  where  weapons  are  'oiti  ,s 
freely  as  fishing  rods  or  snorkel  tubes  Flftv 
uniform  state  laws  could  close  the  gaps  in 
the  mall  traffic  in  flrearms-  but  so  could  one 
sound  federal  law. 

Such  legislation  Is  represented  by  the  Tyd- 
lngs bill  which  the  Sen.ifp  Judlclarv  Com- 
mlttee  promises  to  rr-eximlne  tlils  week 
While  tliey  ire  at  it.  the  18  members  of  the 
committee  might  also  add  the  reasonable 
requirement  that  long  guns  — shotguns  and 
rifles  bear  serial  numbers,  as  pistols  must 
do. 

It  may  be  ..rgued  that  no  law  can  keep  a 
madman  or  criminal  from  ttettlng  his  h.mds 
on  a  gun  More  to  the  point,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  countries  with  strong  pun  curbs 
liave  fewer  homicides  Here  In  our  own  coun- 
try 'iver  the  last  three  years,  guns  ligured  in 
69  per  cent  of  the  homicides  in  free-wheelini? 
Texa.s.  while  the  figure  has  been  38  per  rent 
In  New  Jersey  since  It  adopted  Its  restrictive 
gun  law.  In  .iddltlon.  New  Jersey's  law  last 
year  kept  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  890  un- 
stable persons — those  with  records  of  nar- 
cotics .addiction,  alcoholism,  mental  illness  or 
crimlnalltv 

Shock,  compassion  <jt  .iny  other  emotion 
arising  out  of  the  slayings  of  the  Kennedv 
brothers  .md  Dr  King  is  btittressed  by  statis- 
tics. .\lso  by  just  plain  common  sen.se.  It's 
about  time  Congress  saw  it  that  way. 

iProm  the  Ithaca  iNY.I  Journal. 

June  19.  19681 

SfPPoRT  KOR  Gr.v  Controls 

Tliose  Americans  wlio  seek  new  restraints 
on  the  nation's  traffic  in  guns  have  gained 
some  solid  support  in  recent  days. 

Here  are  some  of  the  developments: 

The  Ithaca  Gun  Co..  h.as  urged  Congress 
to  .idopt  leelslatlon  further  strengthening 
existing  federal  flrearms  laws  bv  banning 
all  Interstate  mall-order  shipments  of  shot- 
guns ,ind  rifles  to  individuals. 

Three  other  manufacturers  of  flrearms 
have  modified  their  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's control  propxisals 

Sen  Mike  Mansfield.  D-Mont  .  majorltv 
leader  of  the  US  .Senate,  has  endorsed  a 
bill  requiring  the  reclstratlon  of  all  flrearms 
and  the  possession  of  a  permit  for  their  use. 

The  US  Conference  of  Mayors  has  called 
for  the  banning  of  Interstate  and  mail-order 
sales. 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General  has  :>.sked  for  'restrictive  and  real- 
istic legislation." 

A  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  subcom- 
mittee has  approved  a  bill  to  ban  the  sale,  by 
mail  order,  of  shotguns  and  rifles 

If  this  country  Is  ever  to  have  realistic 
legislation  controlling  guns,  it  is  essential 
that  Congress  know  the  feelings  of  those 
supporting  such  laws.  It  Is  not  too  late  for 
Individuals  to  w^rlte  to  their  senator,  Jacob 
K.  Javlts.  and  their  congressmen  In  The 
Journal's  circulation  area.  Howard  W.  Robi- 
son.  Samuel  S.  Stratton.  and  Charles  E 
Goodell.  Letters  may  be  addressed  to  Sen 
Javlts  at  the  Senate  Office  Building  and  to 
the  representatives  at  the  House  Offire 
Brilcima,  Washinston.  D  C 

For  those  who  may  still  be  unconvinced 
here  are  two  contrasting  statements: 

President  Johnson,   appealing  to  Congress 

in    the    name    of    sanity.    In    the    name      : 
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safety,  and  in  the  name  of  an  aroused  nation, 
to  give  America  the  gun  control  law  it 
needs  " 

Harold  \V.  Glassen.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Klfle  .\ssn.;  "We  are  witnessing  the 
str.iiige  .md  masochistic  spectacle  of  lens  of 
thousands  of  normally  proud  and  level- 
headed Americans  begging  the  federal  to 
take  from  them  by  force  of  law  one  of  their 
basic  civil  rights  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  " 

Mr.  Glassen's  .--tatement  does  not  bear 
scrutiny.  There  ;s  no  .ittempt  to  take  away 
the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  The  goal  Is 
the  registration  of  lirearms  In  an  attempt  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mentally 
unstable  and  the  criminally  bent. 

Tlie  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Glassen  ,ire  far  from  making 
a  spectacle  o:  themselves.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  making  a  lot  of  sense 

(From  the  Ithaca   (N.Y.)   Journal. 
June  6.   1968] 

GfNS  AND  THE  NATION'S  HISTORY  OF  VIOLENCE 

"The  history  of  violence  In  the  United 
States  over  the  piust  10  years  Is  eloquent 
evidence  that  we  need  more,  not  less  control 
of  firearms,  particularly  military  and  quasi- 
military  weapons." 

These  word.s  were  spoken  by  Prank  C, 
Ramon.  Seattle's  jjolice  chief,  right  after  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  voided 
tlie  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  The  deci- 
sion was  handed  down  on  Jan  29. 

The  act  applied  to  sawed-off  shotguns, 
machine  guns,  mufflers,  and  silencers,  but 
not  to  fu'.l-slze  shotguns,  rifles,  and  pistols. 
One  section  required  registration  and  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  by  makers,  dealers,  and  im- 
porters of  guns  covered  by  the  law.  Another 
section  required  Treasury  Department  ap- 
proval of  sale  or  transfer  of  these  weapons. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  application 
of  the  btalute  exposed  an  Individual  to  pros- 
ecution on  .another  charge.  The  proce.ss  thus 
violated,  the  court  held,  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment's  privilege   against  self-incrimination. 

The  weapon  that  fatally  wounded  Sen. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  early  Wednesday  morn- 
ing was  by  no  means  a  military  or  quasl- 
mllltary  weapon.  It  was  a  pistol  of  light 
caliber.  But  at  short  range  even  a  light 
weapon  can  inflict  mortal  damage. 

In  February  President  Johnson  asked  for 
gun-control  legislation.  He  said: 

"Last  year  two  million  guns  were  sold  In 
the  United  States  Many  of  them  were  sold 
to  hardened  criminals,  snipers,  mental  defec- 
tives, rapists,  habitual  drunkards,  and  juve- 
niles. There  is  no  excuse  for  this." 

In  May,  the  U.S.  Senate  rejected  a  proposal 
to  ban  interstate,  mall-order  sales  of  rifles 
and  shotguns.  It  Is  Ironic  that  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  measure  Is  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy.  D-Mass..  brother  of  Robert  and  of 
the  assassinated  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  Senate  did  ban  the  same  kind  of  sales 
of  pistols  and  revolvers,  except  to  licensed 
dealers:  prohibit  the  sale  of  handguns  to 
minors  and  out-of-state  buyers,  and  raise 
standards  and  fees  for  the  licensing  of  gun 
dealers 

In  New  Y'ork  State,  the  Assembly  rejected 
Gov.  Rockefeller's  request  for  a  law  licensing 
all  rifles  and  shotguns  In  the  state. 

The  powerful  lobby  opposed  to  gun  con- 
trols bases  its  case  on  the  Second  Amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution:  "A  well-regulated 
militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a 
!ree  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed." 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement has  asserted  that  the  Supreme 
Court  and  lower  courts  have  consistently  In- 
terpreted this  amendment  to  prevent  federal 
interference  with  a  state  militia  and  not  with 
reeard  to  an  individual's  right  to  bear  arms. 

The  commission  has  also  said  that  licens- 
ing and  registration  of  guns  would  merely 


constitute  an  incniu  enience  and  would  not 
penalize  the  law-abiding  owner  of  a  gun. 

Americans  have  the  right  to  keep  and 
operate  automobiles,  but  there  is  no  great 
outcry  over  the  licensing  of  operators  and 
ihe  regi.stration  of  the  vehicles. 

In  iiractically  all  of  the  legislation  that 
has  been  proiwised.  there  Is  no  intent  to 
deprive  an  individual  of  the  right  to  own 
guns,  except  where  there  is  clear  e\  Itience 
that  he  is  a  criminal  or  is  In-sane  or  is  other- 
wise not  qualified  to  own  and  .shoot  a  gun. 

That  sign  i.'n  .a.tomobile  biunpcrs,  to  the 
effect  that  if  guns  are  outlawed,  only  out- 
laws will  own  guns.  Is  misleatiing  in  the 
extreme.  Tliere  is  no  campaign  to  outlaw 
guns,  only  to  regulate  their  use. 

It  is  also  silly  to  assert  tliai  lecist ration  of 
guns  will  put  an  end  to  murders  and  wanton 
shootings.  But  such  a  statute  couki  well  be 
a  deterrent  that  would  reduce  the  nation's 
appalling  crime  rate  and  Its  proliferating 
tendency  to  violence. 

(From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times. 
June  18.  19681 

New  Support  for  Control  of  Firearms 

After  President  John  F.  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination Congress  passed  a  .stronger  civll- 
rlghts  law  than  it  had  been  willing  to  pass 
upon  his  urging  while  he  lived 

An  aftermath  of  Senator  Robe'-t  F.  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  may  be  a  federal  law 
that  applies  stricter  controls  over  tirearms  in 
private  hands  than  had  seemed  possible 
before. 

Six  senators  who  have  heretofore  opposed 
a  ban  on  mail-order  sales  of  riflos  and  .shot- 
guns now  support  President  Johnson's  plea 
for  such  legislation. 

Senator  Joseph  D.  Tydlngs.  D-Md  .  and 
nine  other  senators  meanwhile  are  sponsor- 
ing an  even  tougher  bill,  and  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansfield  has  given  It  his 
support.  This  one  would  req'jire  federal  reg- 
istration and  permits  for  all  firearms,  un- 
less states  pass  their  own  registration  laws. 
President  Johnson  over  the  weekend  called 
on  the  50  states  to  write  jointly  and  enact 
uniformly  a  model  gun-control  law. 

The  omnibus  crime  bill,  passed  by  Con- 
gress but  still  unsigned  by  the  President, 
contains  a  ban  on  mall-order  sale  of  hand- 
guns but  makes  no  reference  to  rifles  or 
shotguns.  The  stricter  bill  being  sponsored 
by  the  administration  would  not  only  pro- 
hibit mail-order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns, 
but  would  prohibit  their  sale  to  nonresidents 
of  a  state  and  to  persons  less  than  18  years 
old,  and  would  prohibit  sale  of  handguns  to 
persons  less  than  21  years  old. 

Meanwhile,  opponents  of  gun-control  laws 
have  not  been  idle.  The  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation (NRA)  Is  urging  its  900.000  members 
to  deluge  Congress  with  letters  opposing 
stricter  gun  controls.  It  has  employed  this 
method  in  the  past  with  great  success.  Now. 
however,  spontaneous  letters  expressing  a 
national  sentiment  for  restriction  on  sales  of 
guns  have  been  reaching  the  'White  House 
and  members  of  Congress.  National  opinion 
polls  have  indicated  that  most  Americans — 
although  they  may  not  be  as  prone  as  mem- 
bers of  NRA  to  write  letters  to  Congress — do 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  firearms. 

A  casual  commerce 

Most  of  them  do  not  believe  that  restrict- 
ing sales  will  make  assassinations  impos- 
sible, or  make  crime  disappear  from  Ameri- 
can cities.  Neither  do  most  of  them  believe — 
as  some  opponents  of  gun  controls  profess 
to  believe — that  a  law  restricting  sales  and 
requiring  registration  of  owners  Is  a  first 
step  toward  confiscation  of  all  privately 
owned  firearms. 

Most  of  them  take  the  rational  view  that 
commerce  in  firearms  is  all  too  casual,  and 
that  steps  need  to  be  taken  to  record  own- 
ership of  guns  in  the  public  interest. 


Senator  Warren  Magnuson.  D-Wash.,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  Is 
one  of  those  newly  committed  to  prohibiting 
mall-order  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns.  It  was 
not  only  the  assa.sslnation  of  Kennedy  that 
changed  his  views,  he  has  said,  btit  "the  vio- 
lence and  terror  surging  thrf.uch  the  ."Streets 
of  every  city  and  every  .•■tate" 

"This  has  become  a  matter  of  deep  con- 
scionce."  he  ;aid. 

It  has  become  more  than  a  letter-writing 
contest  between  members  of  NRA  and  the 
i;noreani/ed  opponents  of  Indiscriminate 
hrearnis  sales. 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles    i  Calif  )    Times. 
June    6.    19681 

To   Protect   the    Nation    From    Itself 

This  nation  must  do  more  than  mourn 
the  horrifying  attempt  v.yum  tlie  life  of  Sen. 
Robert  Kennedv. 

Anguish  must  lead  to  action  if  we  .ire  to 
curb  the  ugly  violence  that  so  Infects  Ameri- 
can life.  No  society  can  long  tolerate  such  a 
threat. 

Congress  has  the  obligation  to  begin  by 
controlling  the  means  of  violence— through 
legislation  far  stronger  than  any  pending 
or  even  propo.sed.  No  .imount  <jf  i)olltlcal 
pressure,  real  or  imagined,  can  now  be  al- 
lowed  to   prevent   effective   gun   restrictions. 

Without  delay.  Congress  should  require 
th.it  every  hrearm  m  the  United  States  be 
registered  No  handgun,  rifle  or  shotgun 
should  be  sold  without  a  check  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  the  weapon  by  local  police.  And 
all  interstate  gun  sales  ought  to  be  pro- 
lilbited. 

The  pallid  restraints  upon  lethal  weapons 
voted  by  a  timid  Senate  ;ire  totally  unaccept- 
.ible  in  the  v.ake  of  the  punning  down  of  yet 
.iiiother  national  leader. 

As  amended  and  sent  to  the  House,  the 
pending  restrictions  would  only  limit  inter- 
state traffic  in  handguns  Rifles  and  shotguns 
v.-ere  deleted  in  a  vote  that  should  shame  the 
Senators  who  were  influenced  by  the  loud  but 
empty  arguments  of  the  gun  lobby. 

Let  there  be  an  end  to  the  terrible  non- 
sense that  restraint  upon  the  possession  of 
death  weapons  Is  not  needed  in  a  civilized 
and  complex  society.  No  other  nation  in  the 
world  is  so  foolish  as  to  countenance  gun 
control  laws  as  weak  as  those  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  nothing  in  tlie  Constitution  that 
gives  a  citizen  the  indiscriminate  right  to 
own  a  gun  or  that  prohibits  tjie  government 
to  impose  restrictions.  Who  can  seriously 
argue  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  keep 
dangerous  weapons  out  of  the  liand-s  of  crim- 
inals, psychotics  and  Juveniles? 

It  may  be  argued  that  even  with  such 
laws  the  would-be  assassin  of  .Sen  Kennedy 
could  still  have  armed  himself  Perhaps,  Per- 
haps not  Surely  the  gun  he  used  could  have 
been  far  more  readily  trr.ced. 

Surely  Lee  Harvey  Osw.ald  would  not  have 
been  able  to  buy  the  mail-order  rifle  that 
killed  President  Kennedy  had  the  proper  laws 
been  enacted  And  many  of  the  more  than 
6.000  persons  murdered  with  guns  List  year, 
or  the  nearly  3,000  accidentally  killed,  would 
undoubtedly  still  be  alive  If  Congress  had 
protected  the  public. 

"What  in  the  name  of  conscience  vtill  It 
take  to  pass  a  truly  effective  gun  control  la^w." 
demanded  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  shooting  of  Sen.  Kennedy  is  the  final 
outrage  Congress  must  now  act  to  protect 
the  nation  from  itself  while  there  is  ttill 
time. 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles   i  Calif  )   Times.  June 
12.  19681 

pirearms  cukbs  must  be  uncurbed pretty 

Soon 

(By  Paul  Coates) 
It  was  about  a  month  ago  when  the  Senate 
refused  to  vote  effective  curbs  on  rifle  sales. 
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By  53  til  39  :hey  reJecUnl  an  Amendment 
introduced  by  SenaU)r  Edward  M  Ted» 
Kennedy  tnat  would  have  extended  the  ban 
on  mall  order  handgun  sales  to  include  rtdes 
and  shot«[una 

At  the  time.  Ted  Kennedy  sjtld  failure  to 
include  rifles  and  shofijiuns  in  the  mall  order 
ban  would  be  a  loophole  for  death  and  de- 
struction  ■ 

Now  we  read  that  even  In  the  wake  of  this 
new  assassination,  ^he  Conxress  has  passed 
what  President  Johns<n  called  "a  watered- 
down  version  of  the  <iiii  control  law  I  nom- 
mended  '  And  a  bill  that  was  labeled,  by 
liberal  conKres.smen,    a  cruel  hoax  " 

Among  those  voting  at^ainst  the  Kennedy 
amendment  were  Callfornlas  Sen  George 
Murphy  and  Congressman  James  Utt  from 
Orange  County  who  -wild  of  gun  control  leg- 
islation; 'such  a  scapegoat  will  not  solve 
our  society's  breakdown   ■ 

Perhaps  you  might  have  expected  such  a 
remarkable  statement  from  Utt  Over  the 
years,  he  has  issued  rather  startling  pro- 
nouncements 

In  1963  Utt  said  that  he  regards  Ralph 
Bunche  <  then  the  U  N  under  ;,ecretary) 
■  more  inclined  to  the  communist  bloc  than 
the  U3".He  labeled  the  late  Adia!  Stevenson 
as    a  dedicated  socialist   " 

On  M  ly  JO  1968.  Utt  said  in  a  speech  that 
he  would  risk  atomic  warfare  to  ijaln  the 
release  of  the  Pueblo  and  her  crew  Hp  said 
also  that  the  United  States  could  win  the 
war  m  Vietnam  by  bombing  a  single  dam. 
"All  we  have  to  do  18  drop  a  bomb  on  the 
Red  River  dam  and  we'll  kill  a  million  of 
them  ■■ 

So,  I  suppose  It  s  no  use  in  letting  Utt  know 
your  feelings  about  gun  control  But  since 
Sen  Murphy  has  to  be  sensitive  to  all  the 
people  of  Calliornla  and  not  just  the  ultra 
conservative  segment  !n  Orange  County  may- 
be we  can  do  something  to  change  his  mind 
At  least  we  can  barrage  him  with  letters 
and  telegrams 

Unfortunately  we  cant  do  .mything  about 
another  member  of  the  Congress  who  voted 
against  the  Kennedy  amendment — Sen  Mike 
Mansfield  who  comes  irom  one  of  the  hunt- 
;ng''  states  and.  apparently,  voted  the  way 
he  thought  the  people  in  Montana  would  wish 
him  to  vote 

Mansfield  Is  a  celebrated  liberal  In  the 
Senate  But  possibly,  his  liberal  Ideals  were 
weighed  against  the  looming  vision  of  the 
polling  booth  And  the  ideals  lost. 

The  Senate,  of  which  he  Is  the  majority 
leader,  also  made  a  puzzling  rejection  of  an 
amendment  by  Sen  Edward  W  Brooke  that 
would  outlaw  the  sale  to  private  individuals 
of  antl-tiink  sjuns,  bazookas,  mortars  and 
other  such  military  weapons 
Why?  In  Ood's  name,  why? 
If  this  attitude  of  lunacy  continues:  If 
the  Congress  doesn  t  vote  In  strict  gun  con- 
trol measures,  the  day  might  come  when 
there  will  be  such  a  public  cry  against  this 
outrage,  that  there  will  be  no  gxins  In  our 
country  at  all,  except  for  essential  purposes 
And  the  National  Rifle  .Assn  will  be  abol- 
ished 

I  hope  that  day  Is  fast  approaching. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  )  Inquirer,  June 
12,   1968! 

A  Teb  Votb 

Although  a  Ue  vote  in  the  House  Judlciarv 
Committee  Tuesday  has  temporarily  siymieU 
efforts  to  enact  strong  gun-control  legisla- 
tion, this  Is  not  the  end  of  the  story. 

Another  attempt  will  be  made  to  get  the 
bill  onto  the  House  floor.  Succesa  may  well  be 
in  the  offlng.  The  deadlock  wai  a  disappoint- 
ment but  the  narrownees  of  the  defeat  was 
indicative  of  mounting  realization  un  Capi- 
tol Hill,  as  across  the  Nation  that  gun  regula- 
tions are  necewaxy  as  a  step  in  curbing  the 
crime  and  violence  that  plague  our  society 

In  view  of  the  tragic  events  of  the  past 


week,  the  continuing  reluctance  of  some  Con- 
^r<»«»men  to  take  a  realistic  sumd  In  favor 
of  gun  controls  is  hard  to  understand  Presi- 
dent John-son.  who  earlier  this  week  had  met 
with  his  iiewlv-appolnted  commission  to 
study  violence  m  .America,  expressed  shook 
at  the  House  committee  s  negative  vote.  That 
18  our  feeling,  too 

We  should  think  that  responsible  gun  own- 
ers would  Join  the  tight  for  sensible  controls. 


iKrom    the    Cleveland    i  Ohio  I    Plain   Dealer. 
June  a,   19681 

OOM  CONT«OL  STU-L  MINIMAL 

The  shooting  of  Sen  Robert  F  Kennedy 
should  spur  meaningful  federal  legislation 
over  control  of  firearms. 

It  fo\ind  the  House  with  a  federal  firearms 
control  measure  on  Its  hands,  part  of  an 
omnibus  crime  control  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate,  but  .me  which  also  contains  objec- 
tionable parts  coiucrnlng  wiretap  privileges 
and  an  override  of  :he  Supreme  Court 

The  firearms  clause.  Tule  IV.  however.  Is 
by  contrast  relatively  minor 

Chiefly  It  would,  m  effect,  prevent  .sale  of 
weapons  lu-rona  the  counter  to  out-of-state 
buyers,  prevent  sale  of  guns  to  minors,  pre- 
vent mall  ijrder  sale  of  handguns  interstate 

It  would  not  otherwise  regulate,  unleaa 
amended,  'he  sale  of  hunting  rifles  and  simi- 
lar firearms. 

The  House  appeared  to  h»ve  cleared  the 
way  lor  p^issAge  of  this  Senate-approved  bill 
by  takliikt  ate[>s  yesterday  designed  to  bypais 
any  House-Senate  conference  committee. 

.Assassination  of  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy and  '111-  Rev  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  sparked  strong  demands  for  federal  con- 
trol over  firearms. 

So  did  the  racial  riots  which  disclosed  a 
larRe  number  of  i^uus  in  the  hajids  of  zealots, 
white  and  Nettro 

There  Is  no  steady  pattern  for  assassina- 
tion; President  Kennedy  and  Dr.  King  were 
killed  by  rifles  at  long  range.  Sen  Kennedy 
was  shot  by  a  small  handgun  Bui  itccessl- 
blUty  of  guns,  p;u-tlcul.u-ly  through  the  mall 
order  houses,  long  has  been  a  burden  on 
law  enforcement  It  has  been  possible  for 
juveniles,  criminals  luid  even  lunatics  to 
order  guns  from  another  state  when  they 
could  not  purchase  these  weapons  In  person. 

Congress,  however,  has  been  reluctant  to 
pass  a  really  stiff  gun  federal  control  and 
registration  law  due  to  pressure  from  gun 
lobbies,  which  insist  arms-bearing  Is  an 
American  right,  and  from  groups  who  regard 
regulation  of  personal  lirearms  as  part  of 
a  Communist  plot. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass  .  younger 
brother  of  the  critically  injured  senator  and  a 
strong  backer  for  gun  legislation,  doesn't 
believe  the  solution  to  crime  will  be  found 
m  gun  control  alone;  the  basic  ethical  and 
moral  weakness  in  society  must  be  over- 
come, too.  But  71-;.  of  the  American  public, 
according  to  a  Harris  poll  In  April,  favored 
stricter  gun  control  as  urban  crime  Increases. 
Congress  should  heed  this  opinion. 


[Prom  the  Minneapolis   (Minn.)   Star, 

June  13,  1968) 

A  Poor  Crime  Control  Bill 

The  antl-crlme  bill  which  Congress  sent 
up  to  the  President  last  week  Is  a  bad  bill. 
Mr.  Johnson  would  be  Justified  in  vetoing  It, 

Congre.ss  was  overly-zealous  with  some 
parts  of  the  bill,  particularly  those  seeking 
to  overturn  several  Supreme  Court  decisions 
relating  to  the  rights  of  suspects  and  crim- 
inals, and  giving  federal  and  local  officials 
almost  unlimited  authority  to  engage  in 
wiretapping  under  court  order. 

It  was  far  less  zealous  with  the  measure's 
gun  control  provision  The  legislation  would 
regulate  the  sale  of  hand  guns  In  Interstate 
commerce,  but  would  do  nothing  about  such 
sales  of  rifles  and  .hotguns.  The  President 
and  the  pubUc.  shocked  by  the  rising  crime 


rate  and  by  the  .i.ssaaslnatlon  of  Sen  Robert 
Kennedy,  wants  fur  more  stringent  regula- 
tion of  gun  sales 

President  Johnson  has  asked  for  a  new 
and  Knigher  Hrearms  control  law.  but  that 
proposal  is  being  held  up  In  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  while  its  members  wait  to 
see  what  he  will  do  with  the  antlcrlme  bill 
Tlie  I'resldent  may  permit  It  to  become  law 
without  his  signature,  but  he  could  Indicate 
his  displeasure  more  forcefully  by  \etoiiig 
the  measure 

Congress  <ould  then  pass  It  over  his  veto, 
but  If  Its  members  are  iis  concerned  about 
law  and  order  as  they  claim  to  be.  they 
WLiuld  turn  to  writing  a  better  law.  one  that 
meets  the  needs  of   the  people 

(From  the  Milwaukee  (  Wis  i  Journal, 

June   16,   1968] 

Lack  or  Gvn  Controls  Disgrace,  Danger  to 

Nation 

.A    British    journalist    has    written    of    us: 

However    much    1    may     love    and    admire 

.America,  its  gun  laws  come  near  to  ruling  it 

out  of  civilized  society." 

Tliey  do  Our  permissive  tolerance  of  al- 
m(jst  universal  ftrearms  ownership,  and  of 
promlsctious  firearms  traffic,  is  nothing  short 
of  scandalous  It  has  turned  the  public  arena 
into  a  shooting  gallery.  It  has  helped  put 
terror  on   the  streets 

No  system  of  government,  no  civilized  so- 
'"lety.  can  long  endure  when  the  cream  of  its 
leadership  keeps  getting  shot  by  crackpots 
.md  fanatics:  When  some  citizens  regard  the 
gun  as  a  manly  means  of  dissent:  when  .i 
powerful  and  well  heeled  firearms  lobby  per- 
sists In  distorting  the  facts  about  essential 
gun  control  legislation;  when  hordes  of  well 
meaning  sportsmen  swallow  these  distortions 
without  bothering  to  Inform  themselves: 
when  children  of  12  can  lug  high  powered 
rifles  into  the  hunting  field,  as  they  can  in 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere;  when  the  substan- 
tial majority  of  citizens  who  favor  sane  con- 
trols fall  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

'We  make  It  easy  for  men  of  all  shades  of 
sanity  to  acquire  whatever  weapons  and  am- 
munition they  desire."  Robert  Kennedy  de- 
clared m  mourning  the  rifle  assassination  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Now  Kennedy. 
like  his  president  brother,  like  the  revered 
civil  rights  leader,  has  been  cut  down  by  an 
iissassln's  bullets. 

Prom  1900  to  1966  guns  were  Involved  In 
'280.000  murders.  370.000  suicides  and  145.000 
accidental  deaths  in  the  United  States.  Total : 
795.000  victims  of  bullets  since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  or  almost  twice  the  battle  dead 
in  all  of  OUT  wars  since  the  Spanish -American 
war. 

In  1962  there  were  29  people  murdered  by 
gunfire  in  Great  Britain.  20  In  France.  9  In 
Belgium.  6  m  Denmark,  5  In  Sweden.  United 
States  total  that  same  year:  4.954. 

Nobody  really  knows  how  many  ftrearms 
there  are  in  the  United  States  because  con- 
trols are  minimal.  Estimates  range  from  50 
million  to  200  million.  In  Japan,  by  contrast. 
fewer  than  100  citizens  In  a  population  of 
100  million  have  licenses  permitting  them  to 
pxsssees  handguns. 

Guns,  of  course,  are  only  a  particularly 
deadly  tool  of  disaster,  not  the  cause  of  It 
The  National  Rifle  association,  leader  In  the 
flght  against  meaningful  gun  control  legis- 
lation. Is  quite  correct  when  It  declares: 
■  Guns  don't  kill  people— people  kill  people.' 
Cars  seldom  cause  traffic  accidents;  drivers 
do  Thus  we  put  strict  restraints  on  drivers. 
Why  should  owners  of  guns,  designed  for  the 
^pecl:lc  purpose  of  destroying,  be  exempt? 

In  saiuty,  the  nation  needs  new  laws  to 
keep  track  of  guns,  and  to  see  that  the  wrons 
people  don't  get  bjkX  use  them.  At  minimum, 
the  following  steps  are  needed : 

Impose  a  total  ban  on  the  Interstate  ship- 
ments of  all  flrearms  inot  Just  pistols  i  to  In- 
dividuals, as  repeatedly  proposed  In  congress. 
All  other  regulation,  federal,  state  or  local. 
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falters  when  anybody  can  obtain  guns  in 
secrecy  across  state  lines,  by  mall  order. 

Register  all  firearms,  by  name  of  owner 
and  by  de.scrlptk>n  and  serial  number  of  the 
weap>on  This  probably  would  be  some  deter- 
rent to  lawless  use  and  a  genuine  help  to  po- 
Uoe  in  tracing  gun  ownership. 

Require  every  f;un  owner  to  obtain  a  li- 
cense or  certificate  under  eligibility  stand- 
ards clearly  defined  by  law.  so  that  pwUce 
could  not  deny  a  certificate  on  the  basis  of 
whim  or  bias.  Surely  convicted  felons,  per- 
sons with  a  history  of  mental  Illness,  children 
and  chrc'nlc  users  of  alcohol  or  drugs  should 
be  ;unong  those  denied  certificates.  An  ap- 
peals pr(X'edure  should  be  setup  for  jjersons 
denied  certificates. 

Bar  sale  of  ammunition  to  anybody  who 
lacks  a  certificate. 

Require  the  certificate  applicant  to  display 
his  competence  to  use  flrearms  and  his 
knowledge  of  basic  gun  safety  rules. 

These  basic  controls  are  needed  either  at 
the  federal  level,  or  at  the  state  level  under 
uniform  federal  standards,  with  a  flrm  dead- 
line for  state  compliance. 

Meanwhile  It  Is  wise  to  encourage  passage 
of  meaningful  controls  at  state  and  local 
levels,  such  .^s  the  gun  reg^tratlon  ordinance 
profK«ed  for  Milwaukee. 

These  requirements  would  not  "take  away" 
the  gun  of  a  single  quallfled  citizen;  at  most 
they  would  pose  an  Inconvenience.  They 
would  not  make  the  streets,  the  countrywide 
or  the  fxjlltlcal  rally  "safe"  overnight,  but 
they  offer  a  start  toward  sanity.  Motor  ve- 
hicle laws  haven't  ended  accidents,  but  what 
sane  citizen  could  contemplate  the  potential 
slaughter  on  the  public  highway  without 
them? 

To  the  extent  that  such  laws  would  make 
it  more  difficult  for  the  unqualified  to  get 
guns  they  would  deter  the  gunshot  violence 
that  shames  our  nation. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  12.  1968] 
Unjamming  Gun   Controls 

What  a  rising  tide  of  violence  and  a  series 
of  assassinations  have  failed  to  do- — unjam 
leclslatlve  processes  to  permit  enactment  of 
an  effective  gun-control  law — the  people  In 
their  honest  outrage  must  do  themselves.  It 
is  up  to  them  to  convince  an  astonishingly 
stubborn  Congress  that  the  nation  needs  the 
additional  protection  such  a  law  would 
accord. 

Members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
blocked  positive  action  yesterday  by  a  tie 
vote,  lifter  Senate  leaders  lamely  rejected  the 
idea  of  new  controls  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  prove  no  "cure-all."  Of  course  they 
wouldn't  But  stlffer  gun  laws  would  reduce 
the  risk  of  deadly  weapons  coming  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  should  not  have  them. 

Risks  that  can  be  reduced  need  to  be 
reduced  after  so  much  killing  and  crime.  If 
some  members  of  Congress  continue  not  to 
think  so,  it  Is  time  their  constituents  demand 
action. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  June  6,  1968] 
The  Sound  of  Gdnfire,  Tolling 

Political  assassination  In  all  Its  horror  has 
.igaln  struck  into  the  consciousness — and 
*he  conscience — of  the  American  people.  The 
enormity  of  this  crime  goes  even  beyond  the 
depths  of  the  poignant  personal  tragedy  that 
has  once  again  enveloped  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily: political  assassination  strikes  at  the  very 
fabric  of  the  state,  of  American  democracy 
.ind  of  the  most  basic  American  institutions. 

But  now  the  thoughts  and  prayers  of  all 
.\mericans  are  focused  not  on  the  shattering 
implications  of  this  latest  example  of  man's 
unrestrained  violence,  but  rather  on  a  gal- 
lant young  figure  fighting  for  his  life  In  a 
Los  Angeles  hospital.  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  his  anguished  family  have  the 
t?rleved  and  shocked  sympathy  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens   throughout    this    country    and 


their  fellowmen  in  every  corner  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

And  as  Americans  pveryv.here  watch 
through  the  night  in  prayerful  hope  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  will  pull  through  this  terrible 
ordeal,  they  must  resolve  once  again — so 
soon  again — that  this  Government  and  this 
society  will  do  everything,  literally  every- 
thing. It  can  do  to  th-^'art  such  terroristic 
acts  that  defy  all  decency  and  reason. 

By  grim  coincidence,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  today  there 
comes  up  for  vote  a  Senate-approved  measure 
that  contains  a  thoroughly  inadequate,  half- 
hearted attempt  to  control  the  trade  In  guns. 

"It  amazes  me  that  we  continue  to  tolerate 
a  system  of  laws  which  iniike  It  so  outra- 
geously easy  for  any  criminal,  insane  person. 
drug  addict  or  child  to  obtain  lethal  flrearms 
which  can  be  used  to  rain  violence  and  death 
on  Innocent  people." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  the  Senate 
last  month  by  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, but  the  Senate  Ignored  them.  Title 
IV  of  the  so-called  crime  control  bill  on 
which  the  House  ■will  vote  today  Is,  as  it  now 
stands,  a  minimal  attempt  at  genuine  fire- 
arms regulation.  It  merely  prohibits  the 
Interstate  mail-order  sale  of  pistols  ;ind  re- 
volvers and  bans  over-the-counter  sale  if 
the  buyer  lives  outside  the  a^aler's  state. 

The  obvious  hole  is,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
noted  failure  to  resuiate  interstate  shipment 
of  rifles  and  shotguns.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedy introduced  an  amendment  to  control 
such  mall-order  sales.  Defeated  53-29.  Sen- 
ator Dodd  introduced  an  amendment  mak- 
ing It  Illegal  for  anyone  under  eighteen  to 
buy  a  rifle  or  shotgun  on  his  own.  Defeated. 
54-29.  Senator  Javlts  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment that  included  an  affidavit  procedure 
for  mail-order  rifle  and  shotgun  sales.  De- 
feated. 52-28.  Senator  Brooke  introduced  an 
amendment  to  outlaw  other  destructive  de- 
vices, such  as  hand-grenades,  bombs  and 
machine  guns    Defeated.  47-30. 

Thus,  the  record  is  clear.  Senators  mainly 
from  the  Southern  and  Western  states,  in 
lockstcp  with  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  other  lobbyists  for  private  ,arms  and 
ammunition,  have  refused  time  and  again 
to  take  these  steps  to  prevent  weapons  from 
falling  Into  the  hands  of  potential  lawbreak- 
ers and  assassins.  This  failure  to  act  set  a 
discouraging  example  for  those  state  legis- 
latures, city  councils  and  officials  who  were 
seeking  stronger  local  firearms  control. 

It  can  be  debated  long  into  the  night 
whether  there  Is  deep  malaise  In  a  society 
that  breaks  out  In  fits  of  madness  and  vio- 
lence. What  Is  not  debatable  Is  that  when 
It  came  time  to  "do  something  about  It"  by 
law,  the  United  States  Congress  failed. 

And  people  all  over  the  country,  who  look 
for  leadership  and  guidance  from  Washing- 
ton, heard  once  again  the  sound  of  gunfire, 
tolling. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  21,  1968) 
High  Noon  for  Quns 

The  big  shooting  scene  Is  coming  up  in 
Congress.  It  is  taking  on  the  look  of  the 
familiar  walkdown  between  the  good  guys 
and  the  gunsUngers  at  high  noon  In  the  Old 
West. 

The  overwhelming  mall  demand  for  tighter 
gun  control  has  left  little  question  that  a  law 
will  be  passed  by  this  Congress  before  It  ad- 
journs. The  big  question  is:  Will  It  be  an- 
other half-way  measure  or  a  truly  effective 
law? 

ITie  Administration's  gun-control  bill 
cleared  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  yes- 
terday, but  is  stalled  In  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  until  next  Thursday.  It  would 
ban  direct  mall-order  sales  of  all  firearms  and 
ammunition  and  prohibit  over-the-counter 
sales  to  minors  and  out-of-state  residents. 
This  is  certainly  a  great  improvement  over 
the  weak  title  in  the  omnibus  crime-control 
bill  that  the  President  has  Just  signed  into 


law.  It  covers  rifles  and  shotguns  as  well  as 
the  now-banned  Interstate  sale  of  pistols  and 
revolvers. 

The  Administration  bill  is  fairly  certain  of 
passage.  Senator  Dirksen  is  now  in  favor  of  It. 
It  has  the  tacit  approval  of  Senator  Hruska, 
who  has  said  he  will  do  nothing  to  delay  It; 
in  the  past  he  and  other  opponents  of  strong 
legislation  saw  eye  to  eye  with  the  sharp- 
shooters at  the  National  Rifle  Association. 

But  next  week  a  still  more  comprehensive 
gun-control  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Tydlngs,  will  also  come  to  the  floor.  His  Na- 
tional Gun  Crime  Prevention  Act  requires 
licensing  and  registration  for  the  purchase 
and  possession  of  any  flrearms.  His  co-spon- 
sors include  Majority  Leader  Mansfleld  and 
thirteen  other  Senators.  Identical  bills  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  House. 

Senator  McCarthy  who  has  established  his 
present  strong  position  in  the  Presidential 
race  by  taking  clear-cut  stands  on  'Vietnam 
and  other  key  Issues,  is  unfortunately  show- 
ing no  comparable  decisiveness  on  gun  con- 
trol. He  has  said  that  "stronger  state  laws 
v^'ere  necessary."  but  he  doubted  whether  a 
Federal  law  that  went  beyond  "certain  lim- 
ited registration"  of  guns  "could  be  effec- 
tive." To  this  equivocation  he  has  added  a 
warning  that  legislation  should  not  be  put 
through  "under  panic  conditions."  He  Is 
wrong  here  because  gun-control  laws  have 
been  fully  debated-  and  a  clear  choice  Is  now 
available  that  calls  for  every  legislator,  and 
especially  every  Presidential  candidate,  to 
stand  up  and  he  counted. 

President  Johnson  has  said,  "Americana 
should  not  have  to  wait  any  longer  for  a 
strict  gun-control  law"  We  agree.  The  strict- 
est— because  It  would  Inform  the  proper  po- 
lice officials  about  who  owns  private  hre- 
arms— is  Senator  Tidings'  bill.  The  time  to 
pass  It  is  now  when  the  public  demands  a 
real  law. 

[From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   News  American. 

June  19.  19671 

The  Peoples'  Lobby 

A  persistent  aspect  of  the  controversy  over 
gun-control  legislation  has  been  the  flood  of 
mail  emanating  from  members  of  such  orga- 
nizations iis  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
The  N.R  A.  alone  musters  some  900.000 
adherents  and.  as  a  result.  Congress  has  come 
under  un  organized  lobbying  attempt  to  in- 
fluence it  on  the  gun-control  question. 

Since  the  assassination  of  .Sen  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  though,  a  new  element  h;is  .ip- 
peared  on  the  gun-control  legislation  scene. 
This  Is  the  un-organized  pressure  on  Con- 
gress to  enact  strict  gun-control  laws  It  is  a 
form  of  pressure  that  can  only  be  described 
as  lobbying  by  the  people  Those  in  favor  of 
gun  control  laws  are  not  organized  into  such 
groups  as  the  N.R. A.  They  are  simply  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  horrified  by 
the  continuing  carnage  wrought  upon  this 
nation  by  lax  firearms  legislation. 

Natlon'ft'lde  polls  show,  in  fact,  that  four 
out  of  five  Americans  favor  rigid  gun  con- 
trol laws.  So  far  the  will  of  this  vast  ma- 
jority has  been  thwarted  by  the  organized 
anti-control  lobbies  In  Washington.  But,  with 
the  memory  of  recent  tragedy  and  strong 
Presidential  pressure — plus  the  "people's 
lobby" — it  seems  that  at  long  last  there  Is  a 
possibility  that  Congress  will  act  as  It  should 
on  the  gun-control  question. 


[From  the  Baltimore  iMd.1   News  American, 
June  16.  1968] 
It's  About  Time 
I  By  William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr.) 
I 
New   York — Today's   double-barreled    col- 
umn is  divided  into  two  sections  because  two 
separate   and   stili- developing   stories   shared 
equal  billing  in  this  week's  top  news. 

Both,   curiously   enough.   Involved   guns — 
enemy  guns  In  Vietnam  and  all  kinds  of  guns 
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In  America  Otherwise  the  stories  have  no 
connection,  so  well  take  them  up  one  at  a 
time    beginning  with  those  enemy  guns. 

Because  of  those  guns—  speclflcally  the 
Russian-made  132-mm  rocket  launchers 
which  have  been  cruelly  shelling  Salgoa 
civilians  off  and  on  since  May  6 — a  broad, 
new  escalation  of  the  war  has  become  a  dis- 
tinct possibility 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  this  nation  will 
much  longer  continue  to  exercise  the  bomb- 
ing restraints!  ordered  by  President  Johnson 
last  March  31  when  our  curtailment  does 
nothing  but  permit  the  enemy  to  mount  new 
atrocities. 

As  you  may  have  re.id.  I  w;i3  so  burned  up 
over  the  enemy's  inhuman  shelling  of  Sai- 
gon's helpless  people  that  I  cabled  i  protest 
last  weekend  to  Averell  Harrlman  and  Cyrus 
Vance,  our  Ambassadors  at  the  Parl3  peace 
talks 

The  cable,  voicing  what  I*belleve  to  be  the 
feeling  of  most  AmencHnS.  said  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  representatives  at  the  talks 
should  be  told  to  cut  out  the  bombardment 
forthwith  or  we  would  feel  free  to  renew  our 
own  bombing 

Mavbe  my  cable  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  happened  at  the  talks  last  Wednesday, 
althougVi  It  was  fr'>nt-paged  in  Paris  and  by 
many  European  papers  The  point  is  that 
something  did  happen- and  It  was  about 
time 

Mr  Harrtman  didn't  exactly  read  the  not 
act  to  the  enemy  Diplomats  don't  talk  that 
w.iv  But  there  was  no  doubt  what  he  meant 
when   he   told   Xuan   Thuy  &  company 

We  are  patient,  but  'Jve  must  be  Arm  when 
the  lives  of  our  troops  and  of  our  Allies  are 
at  stake 

"Tlie  terrorist  action  against  the  southern 
capital  13  killing  civilians  without  any  mili- 
tary objective,  and  we  are  gravely  concerned 

■The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
taken  me.isures  of  great  moderation — and 
this  U  not  the  proper  way  to  reply  to  the 
first  step  he  has  made " 

rnat  3  putting  .-,  mildly,  but  the  veiled 
threa.t  tha".  we  :nay  soon  be  forced  to  retali- 
ate by  bombing  Hanoi  could  not  be  missed 
by  the  enemy 

In  an>  event.  13  straight  days  of  indis- 
criminate and  bloody  bombardment  jI 
Saigon  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  the  next  day 
Whether  it  will  stay  halted,  however,  is  an- 
other matter 

The  same  dav  the  chain  of  dally  bom- 
bardments ended,  on  Thursday,  the  enemy's 
Liberation  Radio  broadcast  warnings  that  the 
<helllng  of  the  southern  capital  would  be  re- 
newed on  a  larger  scale  beginning  this  week- 
end 

According  to  the  broadcast,  and  according 
to  Vletcong  leaflets  scattered  about  Saigon, 
the  threatened  new  terror  assault  will  con- 
sist of  a  nightly  barrage  of  100  rockets  and 
will  continue  for   100  consecutive  days 

I  strongly  doubt  the  Communists  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  this,  but  even  if  they  resume 
dailv  rocket  attacks  on  any  scale  whatever 
on  non-mllltary  targets — then  the  time  lor 
diplomatic  langviage  will  be  over 

If  a  new  attack  does  begin  this  weekend. 
it  will  be  because  the  enemy  thinks  he  can 
establish  a  bargaining  point  He  is  likely  to 
come  to  next  Wednesdays  Paris  meeting  and 
s-iy  hell  stop  the  Saigon  shelling  if  we  stop 
all  our  now  drastically  limited  bombing  of 
the  North 

If  the  Commui"'?ts  get  away  with  this, 
they  will  have  succeeded  in  achieving  by 
blackma.l  what  they  want  more  than  any- 
thing else^a  full  halt  to  the  aerial  punish- 
ment which  has  been  wearing  them  down. 

It  must  not  succeed,  and  it  wont  succeed 
If  I  know  that  man  m  the  White  House  Our 
next  move,  If  the  terror  attacks  are  resumed, 
will  be  to  tell  the  enemy  cne  last  time  to 
cut  It  out — or  else 

If  we  do  not.  the  Pans  peace  talks  will  be 
totally  meaningless. 

One   final   thought    If   we  do   resume  all- 


out  bombing  and  I  mean  really  all-out  thU 
time — I  hope  the  Anu-r.r.iii  pe.-pie  wlw  gue 
It  the  support   it  obviously  deserves 

The  following  IS  from  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  US  military  commander  In  Vietnam 
this  week.  Because  it  is  so  pertinent,  a  brief 
exuact  is  given  here: 

I  think  many  of  us  on  the  fighting  front 
are  terribly  disappointed  with  the  lack  of 
support  on  the  home  front  I  never  thought 
it  poaslble  that  m  tiihe  of  need  the  Amer- 
ican people  wouldn't  rally  around  their 
fighting  forces 

■  The  tragic  thing  Is  that  this  support  ap- 
parently *  IB  pulled  out  at  a  time  when  we 
were  winning  the  war  irom  a  military  point 
of  view  If  anything,  we  should  aave  turned 
the  pressure  on,  accelerated  the  fighting,  and 
intensified  our  own  terms  for  a  settlement  of 
the  war. 

•We  have  to  face  the  realities  of  the  day. 
and  this  means  not  lo  lose  patience  and 
give  in  to  our  frustrations." 

Why    not    show    this    to    the    next    faint- 
hearted, frustrated  friend  you  run  across 
n 

This  second  section,  dealing  with  the  prev- 
alence of  gims  in  America  and  the  need  for 
more  control  over  them,  has  got  to  be  short 
and  snappy  Seems  like  I'm  always  running 
out  of  space  Just  as  I  am  ^•cttlng  warmed  up. 

Right  now.  iis  the  result  of  Hubert  Ken- 
nedy's assassination,  there  Is  a  tremendous 
wave  of  public  sentiment  tor  strong  federal 
firearms  legislation.  Even  a  balky  Congress, 
which  thus  far  has  refused  the  President's 
demand  for  a  ban  on  mall  order  sales  of 
rules  and  shotguns,  reportedly  Is  wavering. 

It  America  is  ever  to  have  such  legisla- 
tion, certainly  now  is  the  time  tor  the  pub- 
lic to  keep  up  the  pressure — by  letters  to 
our  lawmakers,  by  petitions,  telegrams  and 
even  telephone  calls  if  possible. 

The  NRA  has  blocked  stringent  legislation 
for  many  years  and  they  know  time  is  on 
their  side 

But  there  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that 
the  NRA  IS  counting  on  the  public  to  do 
what  It  did  after  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — clamor  tor  gun  controls  for 
awhile  and  then  lose  Its  zeal  as  time  passes. 

It  would  seem  many  .Americans  have  lost 
thelcpower  for  sust.iineU  indignation 

There  is  absolutely  no  good  reason  in  the 
world  why  any  criminal,  any  menuUly  un- 
stable person — even  any  child — can  buy  a 
rifle  or  shotgun  merely  by  sending  in  a  cou- 
pon and  a  money  urder 

And  1 11  go  further  than  that.  I  have  yet 
to  hear  a  convincing  reason  why  every  le- 
gally owned  gun  of  any  description  should 
not  be  registered  and  held  under  a  license. 

It  Is  maintained  Miat  this  Is  an  infringe- 
ment of  personal  liberty  and  to  this  I  say 
nuts!  You  have  to  be  licensed  .ind  registered 
to  run  a  car  You  ha'.e  '."  register  to  get 
Social  Security  and  Medicare  You  even  have 
to  be  registered  to  vote. 

The  licensing  and  registering  of  all  guns 
would  d'-it  prevent  a  single  responsible  citi- 
zen from  owning  and  possessing  one  or  more 
for  any  legitimate  purpose 

It  would  not  stamp  out  armed  crime  by 
any  means,  but  It  would  surely  help — as  the 
experience  ol  many  other  countries  proves. 
Additionally,  a  lot  mI  noii-cnminu!  but  un- 
stable people  would  be  kept  trom  the  tempta- 
tion to  violence  so  frequently  created  by  a 
gun  in  the  house. 

There's  no  point  in  expanding  on  all  this. 
I  have  long  believed — and  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans believe — that  this  nation  should  have 
really  strong  legislation  to  control  the  traffic 
In  fireartiis 

If  you  are  one  of  those  Americans,  you  can 
help  the  drive  to  get  such  legislation  by  sit- 
ting down  today  and  writing  to  your  Sena- 
tors and  Congressman. 

Or  have  you  already  lost  the  power  for 
sustained  indignation? 


I  From  the  New  York  Post.  June  10,  1968) 
The  Mkri  HANTS  or  Death 

Despite  overwhelming  p.'pul.ir  .-ientlment 
for  etfectlve  gun-control  legislation  reported 
again  by  the  Gallup  poll  and  Lither  surveys. 
Ciiiigresslonal  leaders  were  predicting  over 
the  weekend  that  I'resUleiu  Johnsi^n's  latest 
plea  for  such  a  meiisure  will  be  ignored  In- 
stead the  odds  remained  strong  that  the 
President  will  be  confronted  on  a  tnke-lt-or- 
leave-lt"  basis  with  a  spurnnis  antl-crlme 
.statute  conuilnlng  blatantly  unconstitu- 
tional provisions  and  token  curbs  on  the 
traitlc  In  arms 

As  Sen  Joseph  Tydlngs  iD-Md  i  pointed 
out  on  'Meet  the  Pre.ss  "  yesterday,  only  u 
swift,  massive  expression  of  public  feelings — 
addressed  directly  to  legislators  who  have 
been  .serving  as  front-men  for  The  National 
Rifle  .^ssn  Lobby  and  trigger-happy  constit- 
uents— can  change  the  tide. 

But  no  such  upMirge  is  likely  unless  Presi- 
dent Johnson  umnedlutely  carries  the  fight  to 
the  people  by  television  in  more  spirited  and 
persuasive  terms  than  he  ever  has  before 

Die  truth  is  that  the  Nn.\  oper. dives  .iiul 
their  agents  have  succeeded  In  creating  mass 
coiilusion  Many  Americans  have  been  per- 
suaded that  the  projected  "aiitl-crlme"  bill 
otters  real  safe-guards;  even  some  wiser  leel'-- 
lators  are  fearful  of  speaking  out  lest  they  be 
hysterically  identified  as  "soft  on  violence 

What  the  country  must  be  told  bluntly  is 
that  men  engaged  In  the  big  business  of 
domestic  munitions  are  fighting  to  preserve 
their  buslness-as-usual.  It  must  also  be  told 
why  the  .issaiilt  on  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
fense of  the  rights  of  defendants  in  criminal 
cases  has  virtually  no  bearing  on  most  pro- 
ceedings since  It  would  apply  only  to  federal 
prosecutions. 

The  President  has  said  many  of  these 
things  in  scattered  declarations.  But  the  tno- 
ment  has  come  for  full-scale  exposure  •'! 
the  double-hoax  In  a  major  address,  accom- 
panied by  a  challenge  to  all  Presidential  .as- 
pirants of  both  parties — Nixon.  McCarthy. 
Rockefeller,  and.  of  course.  Vice  President 
Humphrey,  to  associate  themselves  plalnl-> 
and  unequivocallv  with   that   stand. 

Admittedly  the  hour  Is  late  But  it  is  also 
an  hour  when  many  Americans,  ^tlll  stunned 
by  the  assassination  of  Sen  Kennedy,  will  be 
responsive  to  such  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent In  promoting  the  fraud  of  the  so-called 
"mtl-cnme  '  measure,  the  munitions  mae- 
nates  have  once  again  perpetrated  a  crime 
against  truth  and  rationality  .^  bel.ited  .it- 
tempt  to  seek  to  .imend  that  legislation  is 
almost  surely  doomed  to  produce  .-mother 
flabby  form  of  surrender  What  is  needed  '■• 
.1  large-scale  new  offensive  heralded  by  ; 
major  Presidential  exercise  in  education, 
leadership  and  courage. 

iFrom  the  Newark   iNJ  i    Sundav  News, 

June  9.  19681 

Mail-Order  Murder 

Even  after  the  assassinations  of   the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  and  Martin  Luther  King  Jr 
Congress  still  seems  to  be  insensitive  to  tlie 
need  for  effective  gun-control  legislation. 

After  procrastinating  for  years.  Congress 
has  finally  adopted  a  bill,  the  House  havlnc 
accepted  the  Senate's  halfway  measure.  Bu: 
the  bin  Is  so  futile  it  deserves  presldentla: 
veto  Even  while  the  House  tallied  Its  votes. 
Mr.  Johnson  condemned  the  weak  leglslatlor 
and  implored  Congress  to  'act  in  the  name 
of  sanity." 

.-.s  the  bill  stands,  it  Is  plain  that  what 
the  President  called  "the  voices  of  the  few 
have  prevailed  iiver  the  nation's  Interest  N.. 
member  nf  Congress  Is  unaware  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  thi 
powerful  lobby  that  has  sticcessfuUy  opposec. 
gun  control  legislation. 

Tlie  measure  sent  to  the  White  Hou.-e 
covers  only  hand  guns  Even  if  the  Preside:.'. 
signs  the  hill.  It  still  would  be  possible  Ic: 
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anyone  who  is  not  .i  proven  criminal,  or  an 
alcoholic  or  Is  nirntiiUy  unbalanced  to  buy 
.1  pistol  without  ditliculty. 

Tliere  is  nothing  m  the  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit mall-order  purchase  of  shotguns  and 
rifies  All  that  is  needed  Is  a  money-order 
lor  »!9l»D.  plus  $150  postage,  for  another 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  get  a  carbine  with 
telescopic  .-^ight 

The  nation,  as  President  Johnson,  said  In 
his  statement  to  Capital  Hill,  "is  crying  out 
to  the  conscience  of  Congress  "  But  Congress 
inexplicably  has  been  unresponsive  to  the 
question  why  the  sale  of  gur.E  of  all  kinds 
siiould  not  be  regtilated  England,  for  exam- 
ple, requires  at  least  that  all  lirearms  be 
registered 

iThe  United  States  is  the  only  highly  de- 
veloped nation  without  gun  registration  or 
other  control  We  can  hardly  consider  our- 
selves  civilized   until   Congress   provides   it  1 

IFrom  the  National  Obser\er.  June  10.  1968] 

\\u.\T  Other  Nations  Have  Foi-nd:  Do  Gin 

Control  Laws  Work 

(By  Lee  Dirks) 

Tough  gun-control  laws  reduce  crime  rates 
and  the  number  of  homicides  In  a  society: 
True  or  false'.' 

The  question  has  long  been  posed;  the 
answer,  at  least  in  America,  still  is  in  hot 
dispute,  largely  becatise  the  evidence  .verms 
to  be  inronclusive  or.  in  the  minds  of  some. 
mcxstly  irrelevant  There's  no  paucity  of  facts 
and  figures,  however,  and  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedy  compels  a  fresh  look 
.It  the  conclusions  they  point  to 

Throughout  Slrhan  Slrhan's  native  Jor- 
dan, for  instance,  persons  purchasing  or 
po.=isessing  firearms  risk  severe  pxmlshment 
unless  thev  receive  jiermission  from  the  au- 
thorities Even  the  Bedouins,  the  desert 
nomads  who  traditionally  have  carried  weap- 
ons, must  register  them  with  a  special  desert 
police  force 

Jordan'.'-,  stringent  firearms  laws  don't 
eliminate  •.lolence  by  gunfire,  nor  do  they 
prevent  some  guns  from  circulating  Illegally. 
But  they  apparently  do  help  keep  crime  rates 
down.  In  1963.  the  year  President  Kennedy 
w.os  assassinated.  2  25  of  every  100.000  Jor- 
danians were  murdered,  of  whom  a  much 
smaller  percentage  died  of  bullet  wounds.  In 
the  United  States  in  the  same  year,  2.7  of 
every  100.000  Americans  were  murdered  by 
firearms  alone. 

But  Jordan  Is  not  an  industrialized  pros- 
perous nation,  those  who  deny  the  effective- 
ness of  firearms  legislation  might  argue,  and 
besides,  statistics  from  Jordan  cannot  really 
be  trusted.  .  .  . 

Then  take  Japan,  an  industrialized,  densely 
pDpulated  nation  with  tirban  problems  not 
utilikc  those  of  the  United  States.  Japan  has 
perhaps  the  most  stringent  firearms  laws  of 
any  nation  in  the  Free  World,  and  crimes  of 
violence  are  relatively  low. 

JAP.XN'.S    RIGID    CONTROLS 

With  rare  exceptions,  only  police  officers 
can  carry  pistols  in  Japan.  Of  the  more  than 
100. 000 .000  Japanese  fewer  than  100  have 
licenses  permuting  them  to  possess  hand- 
guns; most  of  these  are  competitors  in  inter- 
national -=hootinB  matches.  Japan  is  a  land 
of  hunters,  from  the  members  of  the  imperial 
family  who  go  duck  hunting  with  nets  to  the 
sophisticated  sportsmen  who  hunt  game  with 
the  latest  rifles,  nnd  some  500.000  rifles  and 
shotEtms  are  known  to  exist  there.  But  any- 
one who  is  under  18.  mentally  deranged,  with- 
out a  fixed  address,  or  potentially  danger- 
ous In  the  ludpment  of  the  authorities  can- 
not get  a  gun  permit.  Even  persons  who  pass 
these  qualifications  must  take  three  hours 
of  instruction  and  pass  a  written  exam 
before  they  can  receive  a  hunting  license. 

In  1966,  firearms  were  present  In  only  99 
crimes  of  all  types — murders,  rapes,  assaults, 
robberies— m  Japan.  In  the  United  States, 
which  has  twice  as  many  people  as  Japan, 


firearms  were  used  m  more  than  bo  times 
that  number  of  murders  alone  lu  1966  The 
rate  of  murders  in  J.ipaii  runs  about  one- 
third  that  in  the  United  State.-; 

Whether  because  of  stringent  gun-control 
laws  or  other  reasons,  the  rate  oi  accidental 
deaths  involving  firearms  is  sharply  lower  in 
Japan  and  every  other  large  country  than  in 
the  United  States  lu  contrast  to  Japan's  500,- 
000  firearms,  .some  50.000,000  to  200.000,000 
firearms  are  estimated  to  exist  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  Senate  testimony  last 
year;  the  estimates  vary  so  widely  because  ol 
the  general  absence  of  registration  require- 
ments. For  every  10.000  Americans.  l.;l  die 
every  year  in  gun  accidents;  in  Japan  the 
rate  is  .09. 

But  Japan  Is  .ui  Oriental  land  with  a  long 
tradition  of  firearms  controls,  skeptics  of 
legislation  might  say,  and  besides.  Japan  has 
a  heritage  of  rule  by  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment that  at  times  has  trampled  on  the 
right  of  individuals.   .   .   . 

WEAPONS     LAWS     IN     I  RITAIN 

Tlien  take  Britain,  defender  of  individual 
rights  over  the  centuries  and  progenitor  of 
the  American  system  of  law.  Weapons  laws 
in  England  date  from  the  Statute  of  North- 
umberland of  1328.  and  the  po,ssession  of 
firearms  has  been  controlled  by  licen.=lng 
since  the  Gun  License  Act  of   1870. 

No  one  under  14  Is  permitted  to  buy  or 
possess  any  kind  of  gun  in  (ireut  Britain. 
Almost  all  handgun  permits  issued  .lUthorizo 
use  only  on  pistol  ranges.  Genuine  .-ports- 
men  can  get  licenses  for  the  use  of  shot- 
guns with  little  difficulty,  however,  and  some 
4,500  shooting  clubs  flourish  in  the  British 
Isles. 

In  Britain,  the  liomiclde  rate  per  lOO.OOO 
persons  runs  one-eighth  the  rate  in  the 
United  States,  the  rate  for  robbery  one-tenth 
the  U.S.  rate,  and  the  rate  for  aggravated 
assault  one-seventeenth.  When  5.126  .Amer- 
icans were  being  murdered  by  firearms  m 
1963,  24  Britons  were  dying  by  the  s.tjne 
means. 

Not  that  Britons  are  more  law-abiding 
than  Americans;  the  larceny  rate  there  runs 
three  times  the  U.S.  larceny  rate.  When  a 
person  uses  a  firearm  in  a  homicide  in  Brit- 
ain, however,  he  can  be  assured  of  headline 
treatment;  the  murder  of  three  policemen  in 
London  not  long  ago  received  world-wide 
attention  and  incidentally  resulted  in  a  six- 
year  prison  sentence  for  illegal  possession  of 
firearms  for  the  man  who  four  months  before 
the  murder  had  sold  the  pistols  to  the  mur- 
derers. Except  for  riot  deaths  and  an  occa- 
sional sensational  murder,  the  more  than 
100  murders  of  policemen  in  the  United 
States  (more  than  90  per  cent  by  firearms) 
go  largely  unnoticed. 

NO     BRITISH     FRONTIER     TRADITION 

But  Britain  has  no  frontier  tradition,  and 
besides.  British  law  has  no  equivalent  to  the 
Second  Amendment's  right  to  !)ear  arms. 
.  .  .  (Question:  Does  the  United  States  to- 
day have  the  "well-regulated  militia  .  .  . 
necessary  to  the  sectirlty  of  a  free  State" 
upon  which  the  Second  Amendment  predi- 
cates "the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms"?) 

Then  take  Hawaii,  covered  by  the  Second 
Amendment  yet  a  state  that  requires  a  per- 
mit to  ptirchase  a  handgun  and  requiring 
that  handgun  sale  be  reported  to  the  police. 
Hawaii's  rate  for  murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter  by  every  means  m  1966.  the 
latest  year  for  which  figures  are  available. 
was  2.9  per  100.000  persons.  Alaska,  which  be- 
came ■"■  state  at  about  the  same  time  as 
Hawaii  but  has  far  less  stringent  firearms 
requirement,  had  a  rate  of  12.9.  more  than 
four  times  Hawaii's. 

Urban  conditions  apparently  have  little 
effect  on  Hawaii's  low  standing  among  the 
states  in  homicides.  Honolulu  had  fewer 
homicides  112)  in  1966  than  .any  of  the  four 
U.S.  cities  hovering  closest  to  It  In  popula- 


tion.  Miami   recorded   53   homicides.   Norfolk 
20.  Akron  17.  and  Omaha  13. 

But  Hawaii  is  not  part  of  the  continental 
United  States,  and  besides,  it's  too  small  to 
be  considered  for  an  accurate  .-.iimple  of  the 
effectiveness  of  firearms  laws.  .  .  . 

Tlien  take  New  York,  the  mainland  state 
with  the  mo.st  stringent  gun  controls.  New 
York's  Sulll\un  Law  requires  citizens  to  ob- 
tain a  license  to  posse.ss  handguns  even  in 
their  homes  or  i)haces  of  business. 

New  York's  homicide  rat**  ranks  among  the 
lowest  m  the  nation  despite  the  state's 
dense  population;  at  4,8  per  100.000  citizens. 
it's  less  than  half  the  rate  of  Alaska.  The 
New  York  City  rate  is  .sitnllarly  low — half 
that  of  Chicago.  Detroit,  .ind  Cleveland  and 
one-third  tlie  rate  of  Houston.  In  Texas,  as 
Frederick  J.  Ludwlg.  chief  a.s.-istant  district 
.ittoriiey  of  Queens,  put  it  last  year  in  testi- 
mony tjeforc  the  Senat*:  "To  violate  the 
weapons  l.iws  .  .  .  the  defendant  must  1 1 ) 
cirry  concealed  (2)  aw'ay  from  his  home  (3) 
a  pistol  or  revolver.  (4)  have  been  convicted 
of  a  felony  i5i  involving  a  crime  of  violence, 
and  i6i  the  jjartlcular  ,ict  of  \  lolence  must 
have  been  committed,  not  with  an;;  weapon, 
but  a  jircarrn." 

But  New  York  City  is  not  Houston,  and 
besides. 

I  Prom  Newsday.  June  7.  1968| 
The  Roots  of  Violence 

With  the  nation  in  deep  mourning  for 
Sen.  Robert  P  Kennedy,  slain  by  ,iii  assas- 
sin's gun,  tlie  House  of  Reprtsentathes  yes- 
terday voted  to  tighten  controls  on  the  sale 
of  guns,  it  was  a  well-uuentionc-d  effort — 
but  not  one  which  will  atone  for  the  loss  ot 
a  young  man  wlio  so  thoughtfully  .irtlculated 
tlie  needs  ot  our  divided  society,  who  earn- 
estly lought  to  close  the  gaps  between  black 
and  white,  rich  and  poor  and  \oung  .aid  old. 

The  gun  control  bill  cannot  serve,  nor 
should  It  be  considered  as  a  memorial  to 
Robert  Kennedy.  At  best  it  is  only  a  half- 
measure,  shaped  by  the  objections  irom  the 
gun  industry  lobby  and  the  sportsmen's 
groups.  It  is  a  bill  which  Robert  Kennedy  op- 
pc.-'ed  as  too  weak.  But  even  if  it  were  totally 
effective,  it  still  would  deal  only  with  the 
surface  problems  of  violence,  rather  than 
with  the  problems  iliat  underlie  the  sen- 
ator's death. 

Tliese  problems  are  poverty.  lack  of  op- 
portunity .aid  lack  of  hope.  Together,  they 
constitute  the  true  rocts  of  the  restlessness 
.aid  Moleiice  in  our  nation.  So  long  as  peo- 
ple dc-spair.  so  long  as  discontent  is  so  en- 
demic 111  the  American  system,  just  so  long 
will  \lolence  endure.  President  Jcjhnson  has 
taken  a  step  toward  focusing  on  this  ques- 
tion of  violence  by  appointing  a  commission 
of  distinguished  citizens  to  search  for  the 
psychological  and  physical  oriclns  that  lead 
to  assassinations  and  place  tlie  lives  of  our 
ptiblic  officials  in  such  great  jeopardy. 

Everything  that  can  be  done  to  establish 
why  the  fabric  of  American  life  Is  fraying 
and  pulling  apart  will  be  helpful.  The  one 
concern  must  be  that  this  commission  does 
not  come  up  with  pat  solutions,  with  an- 
swers that  do  not  really  answer,  and  with 
comments  that  soothe  the  American  con- 
science v.-hlle  permitting  us  to  stagger  blindly 
down  the  road  to  anarchy. 

The  eun  control  bill  as  it  .'-tands  is  a  good 
example.  It  forbids  the  mail-order  sale  of 
handeuns  but  does  not  ij.'i.  tlie  mail-order 
sale  r:i  rifles  or  shotguns.  Nor  does  it  fulfill 
m.any  of  the  recommendations  cited  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  .•\dmlnistration  of  Justice  Tliat 
commi:=sion  recomm.ended.  but  Congress  has 
ignored  efforts  to  i  1 1  outlaw  jn-ivate  posses- 
sion of  such  military-type  hrrarr-s  as  ba- 
zookas, machine  guns,  m.ortars  :.;.d  anti- 
tank guns.  (2)  prohibit  such  persons  as 
liabitual  drunkards,  drug  i.ddicts.  mental 
incom.petents.  the  mentally  disturbed  and 
ex-convicts  from  buying  or  possessing  fire- 
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arms.  iJi  and  underscore  the  need  for  state 
registration  of  all  Srearms  and  state  per- 
mit* to  possess  or  carry  handguns  These  re- 
quiremenM  alone  probably  would  not  stop 
all  kilUng,  but  ceruinly  they  would  help  dls- 
courdge  n  The  Congress  should  heed  the 
Presidents  plea  to  close  the  brutal  loop- 
holes" In  our  gun  Uws 

Even  so.  the  only  true  memorial  to  Robert 
Kennedy  w\\l  be  a  resolute  decision  by  Con- 
gress to  mount  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
problems  which  help  Teate  a  naUonal  cli- 
mate of  violence  If  the  Congress  wishes  to 
build  a  true  and  lasting  trlbvite  to  Robert 
Kennedy.  It  can  do  so  by  rebuiKllng  the 
slums  of  Bedford-stuyvesant  by  feeding  the 
hungry  in  Appalai'hla  and  by  finding  Jobs 
for  the  Mexlcar.-Amerlcans  of  East  Los 
Angeles  For  these  were  the  Ideals  which 
Kennedy  cherished  and  the  goals  for  which 
Kennedy  WTked  Only  in  this  way  can  Amer- 
ica renew  Us  faKh  In  the  dream  that  made 
this  country  great 

I  Prom   the   NaahvlUe   Tennessean.   June    13. 

1968: 

The    Choice   for   Congress      Gun    Lobby    or 

THE  People 

The  coming  flght  m  Congress  over  the  is- 
sue of  gun  control  snould  provide  the  people 
with  a  measurement  of  how  extensively  leg- 
islation 13  being  determined  by  powerful 
lobbies 

The  NaUonal  Rifle  Association,  which  is 
fighting  effective  gun  control  legislation,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  beat-flnanced 
lobbies  m  the  business 

For  30  years  or  more,  the  VRA  has  been 
able  to  slap  down  ill  efforts  to  impose  leg- 
islative restrictions  on  the  free  flow  of  guns 
and  ammunition  The  rifle  lobby  has  suc- 
ceeded m  this  effort  despite  the  growing 
demands  of  police  officials,  congressmen  and 
others,  for  a  reduction  in  the  traffic  of  dan- 
gerous weapons  in  a  crowded  society 

In  the  developing  controversy,  however 
the  advocates  of  effective  gun  control  are 
supported  Ty  a  lop-sided  public  sentiment 
which  n.ia  grown  In  its  intensity  since  the 
assassination  of  Sen  Robert  F  Kennedy  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  National 
Rifle  .Association  can  withstand  the  renewed 
tide  jf  public  opinion  and  still  influence 
enough  congresameu  t^  defeat  effective  con- 
trol measures 

The  gun  control  provisions  of  the  antl- 
crime  bill  which  was  sent  to  the  President 
last  week  was  a  mockery  of  serious  efforts  to 
keep  g'-ins  out  of  dangerous  hands  The  bill 
sailed  through  the  House  in  tne  emotional 
aftermath  of  Mr  Kennedys  slaying  appar- 
ently m  the  hope  that  .t  would  be  accepted 
by  a  grieving  public  as  a  real  answer  to  the 
giin  problem  But  the  bill  paaaed  because  It 
contained  '.Ittle  that  would  upset  the  Na- 
Uonal  Rifle  A33oclauon 

However,  there  Is  little  chance  that  these 
half-hearted  efforts  to  control  the  gun  traffic 
will  be  allowed  to  stand  FYesldent  Johnson 
has  already  sent  Congress  another  urgent 
message  vMllmg  fur  much  more  stringent 
controls,  and  a  growing  number  of  Senat<5rs 
and  Congressmen  are  Joining  the  chorus  for 
effective  legislation 

3en  Joseph  D  Tydlngs.  D  -Md  .  delivered 
a  blast  at  Che  NRA  over  the  weekend  as  'tne 
voice  of  munitions  makers  and  gun  sellers" 
operating  under  the  g'lise  if  representing 
sportsmen  Senator  Tydlngs  said  the  VRA 
receives  most  of  rhe  millions  of  dollars  wnich 

II  uses  to  influence  legislation  from  the  arms 
and  ammunition  makers -not  the  sports- 
men 

Congressmen  also  are  beginning  to  ridicule 
the  VRAs  argument  that  a  law  requiring 
the  registration  jf  guns  and  controls  on  gun 
sales  would  abrogate  the  constitutional  right 
to  bear  arm- 

Thu.s.  the  Issue  that  Is  developing  Is  one 
between  the  gun  lobby  which  wants  no 
effective   controls,    and    the   people,    who   are 


showing   more   convincingly   every   day    that 
they  do  want  strong  controls 

The  outcome  of  this  direct  confrontation 
between  a  majority  of  the  people  and  tne 
selflah  wishes  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
lobby  could  have  far-reaching  effects  on  the 
way  the  people  regard  the  performance  of 
their  elected  representatives  m  Congress 

iProm  the  St    Louis   (Mo  i    Qlobe-Democrat, 

June    12.   19681 

The  Oon    Law   Furore 

The  aftermath  of  the  R*)bert  P  Kennedy 
a«siuwlna.tlon  has  brought  a  renewed  demand 
for  tough  gun  control  laws  A  similar  outcry 
was  raised  after  the  slaying  of  President 
John  P  Kennedy  and  the  killing  of  Rev.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King 

The  Idea  seems  to  be  that  If  Congress  whips 
through  a  drastic  gun-curb  .ict.  murder  and 
)ther  'Tlmlnal  violence  would  be  largely 
wiped  frr.m  tne  scene  Certainly  Impressively 
cut  back. 

This  Is  a  heavily  emotional  appeal  and 
doesn't  bear  the  scrutiny  of  hard  realism. 
That  doesn't  mean  more  stringent  gun  laws 
aren't  needed  and  can  be  helpful.  But  any 
concept  that  a  crackdown  on  gun  traffic  can 
possibly  accomplish  niuch  toward  slashing 
'criminal  violence  from  the  muzzle  of  a  gun" 
Just  doesn't  make  h.trd  .sense 

According  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson  2 
million  guns  were  sold  in  the  United  States 
laat  year  Many  miiny  more  mlllkns  were  al- 
ready in  the  hands  of  .-UlzerLs  Tliere  simply 
IS  no  way  to  police  these  guns  or  recall  them. 

But  most  slgnlflcally,  and  tragically,  any 
potential  murderer  or  felon  who  wants  a  gun 
will  get  one.  law  or  no  law.  Any  .aiaollant  de- 
termined to  assassinate  anyone  In  cold  blood 
will  get  a  weapon  suitable  to  his  design.  They 
will  steal  guns,  get  them  by  bribery,  even 
make  them 

No  gun  law  can  halt  murderous  felony  It 
is  utterly  foolish  to  believe  it  can.  Even  the 
President,  leader  of  the  newest  drive  to  adopt 
a  rigorous  federal  gun  .statute,  admitted  this 
last  week. 

Immediately  following  the  assassin's  attack 
on  Senator  Kennedy  Mr  Johnson  pleaded 
with  Congress  to  piiss  laws  that  would  bring 
'the  insane  gun  traffic"  to  halt.  Then  he 
added  "That  will  not.  in  itself,  end  the  vio- 
lence, but  reason  and  experience  tell  us  It 
win  slow  It  down,  Uiat  will  spare  many  In- 
nocent lives." 

There  can  be  a  modicum  of  truth  In  this 
thesis.  Therefore,  despite  the  strong  objec- 
tion of  hunters  ,»nd  long-gun  fanciers,  we  see 
no  reason  why  rifles  and  shotguns  should  not 
be  barred  from  mail  order  shipment  and 
promiscuous  interstate  dealing  The  recently 
passed  antl-crime  bill  merely  outlaws  mail- 
order sale  and  counter-sale  of  handguns  to 
minors  and  non-residents  of  a  dealer's  state. 

Regardless  of  the  antipathy  of  the  National 
Rifle  Association  for  almost  any  statute  im- 
peding traffic  in  rifles  and  shotguns,  we 
submit  Congress  sliould  seriously  consider 
statutes  leading  to: 

State  examination  of  every  person  seeking 
to  punh.wse  i  gun  Such  tfsus  should  include 
knowled»{e  and  ability  of  how  to  handle  a 
gun,  police  rtvord.  If  any.  In  the  case  of  each 
applicant,  medical  Information  to  exclude 
crackpots,  tlie  mentally  HI.  Guns  should  not 
be  sold  direct  to  minors 

Registration  This  the  NRA  opposes,  but 
It  could  be  helpful  and  Justifled  Mlss<Jurl 
already  luts  a  registnitiun  act  for  handguns, 
which  requires  clearance  by  police  and  two 
letters  of  recommendations  from  responsible 
citizens  A  -.erlal  nimiber  if  the  weapon  Is 
aflUed  to  the  license  and  kept  on  record  by 
the  seller 

Another  plausible  proposal  would  be  a  case- 
gun  law  which  would  provide  that  .my  per- 
son carrying  a  gun  must  have  It  m  a  case 
and  unloaded.  Illinois  land  Iowa  have  such 
statute. 

Another  area  that  needs  close  examination 


Is  the  policy  of  feder.il  ijovernment  that  lad- 
mlts  foreign  guns  into  the  American  market. 

Die  result  Is  that  machine  guns,  bazookas, 
even  antl-'ank  guns  have  been  found  In  pri- 
vate hands  in  this  country.  Federal  surplus 
conunodliy  sales  permit  hand  grenade 
"shells"  to  be  sold  for  scrap.  'I'hese  have 
turned  up.  loaded  and  fused  by  Individuals 

If  the  .Administration  is  so  concerned  over 
the  hazard  of  ^;un  traffic  In  the  United  Statues. 
It  ought  to  look  to  Us  own  skirts,  stop  for- 
eign gun  traffic  and  the  sometimes  careless 
dlsp<isai  of  surplus  weapons. 

.None  of  the  proposed  gvin  bills  can  possibly 
halt  criminal  slaying  or  use  of  weapons  m 
robbery  and  other  felonies.  It  Is  extremely 
doubtuil.  such  stiffened  acts  could  even  n-- 
diice  murder  and  gun  crimes  any  more  thmi 
traffic  laws  have  halted  or  diminished  .ivito- 
mobile  deaths. 

[But  reasonable  precautions  over  sale  of 
guius  all  Kinds  of  guns,  could  curtail  crimes 
of  passion,  drunken  gun  brawls,  accldenial 
gun  deaths  and  .sulclde.s  If  so  many  gun.s 
aren't  so  handy,  such  mortal  incidents -slujukl 
be  less  common.  Responsible  gun  owners 
would  hardly  suffer  under  .such  laws  | 

From   the   Salt   Lake  City    lUlahi    Tribune, 
June  8.   19681 

REUftE  Accessibility  op  All  Firearms 

No  gun  control  law,  not  even  one  making 
U  a  caplUil  crime  to  possess  firearms,  will 
completely  rid  this  vlolencc-prone  nation  ol 
the  pistols,  rifles,  shotguns  and  even  ma- 
chine guns  and  bazookas  held  by  millions  of 
Its  citizens  for  diverse  reasons 

But  a  strong,  fair  .ind  enforceable  law,- 
which  protects  legitimate  gun  users  while 
making  It  more  difficult  for  crackpots,  hate- 
mongers  .md  petty  crookb  to  acquire  lethal 
weap<jns  would  be  a  long  needed  Improve- 
ment over  the  hodgepodge  of  weak  .md  in- 
effective state  and  lederal  gun  control  law.s 
now  In  force. 

It  is  wishful  thinking  to  believe  that 
through  mere  legislation  all  criminals,  snip- 
ing rioters,  irrespon.sible  juvenlleb  or  the 
mentally  deranged  can  be  denied  access  to  a 
gun  A  person  who  wants  one  badly  enough 
will  always  be  able  to  satisfy  his  wanton 
urge  But  strict  laws  would  t;o  far  in  prevent- 
ing deadly  firearms  from  casually  fulling  into 
the  hands  ol  people  who  .ire  likely  to  misuse 
them  out  of  ignorance  or  for  more  sinister 
reasons 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  the  6.000 
murders  committed  with  guns  last  year  were 
carried  out  becatise  .i  weapon  happened  to 
be  handy  when  the  killers  passion  reached 
•he  flashpoint  .Neither  has  it  been  deter- 
mined how  many  of  the  3,000  persons  fatally 
shot  by  accident  last  year  would  be  alive  had 
the  weap ms  been  more  difficult  to  obtain 
In  both  cases  it  Is  reasonable  to  suppose 
death  totals  would  have  been  much  lower 

Guns  ."riiurol  legislation  Included  In  the 
omnibus  irlme  control  bill  Is  weak  But  It  i.s 
a  start  If  President  Johnson  goes  through 
with  his  announced  Intention  of  submitting 
strengthening  amendments  to  the  bill  early 
next  week,  Congress  will  have  another  op- 
portunity to  cure  the  sickly  creature  it 
created 

Because  the  gun  lobby  Is  a  loud,  highly 
organized  one  and  can  coimt  on  the  svTn- 
pathy  of  millions  of  gun-owning  voters 
Congress  has  consistently  shied  away  from 
offending  It  although  opinion  polls  show- 
overriding  public  support  for  stronger  tlre- 
arrrs  regulation 

The  law  contained  In  the  crime  bill  Is  i 
good  example  of  how  a  reasonably  good  con- 
trol measure  was  diluted  by  timid  lawmaker? 
,As  amended  by  the  Senate  and  sent  to  the 
House — which  railroaded  It  through  In  the 
wake  of  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy's  assa.'- 
smatlon — -only  interstate  traffic  In  handgtir. ■ 
and  acquisition  of  larger  military  weapo:.- 
would  be  limited  Rifles  and  shotguns  woul  i 
still  move  freelv  and  fould  be  ordered  by  mall 
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by  Just  about  anyone  capable  of  filling  In  the 
handy  coupon  and  buying  a  money  order. 

We  urge  Congress  U)  grant  President  John- 
son's requests,  not  only  because  we  hold 
them  to  be  In  the  public  interest  but  be- 
cause we  believe  the  majority  of  the  public 
wants  this  added  protection.  There  still  Is 
a  place  for  guns  in  this  increasingly  rec- 
reailon-mlnded  .society,  but  that  place  Is  not 
the  dangerous  hnnd  of  a  mental  or  moral 
mlsflt. 

iPrnm  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  June  14, 

1968) 
Gi'Ns  .Are  Not  Needed  in  Civilized  Nation 

nie  hres  of  controversy  which  have  been 
stirred  once  again  by  the  brutal  slaying  of  a 
national  leader  have  Illuminated  the  fact 
the  United  States  continues  to  be  clutched 
in  the  grip  of  a  powerful  gun  lobby  which 
refuses  to  bend  to  the  rising  public  demand 
for  meaningful   flrearms  control. 

This  demand  began  long  before  the  recent 
series  of  tragedies  which  have  scarred  the 
nation's  soul.  Congress  last  passed  a  flrearms 
measure  In  the  1930s  and  even  before  the 
assassination  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
the  public  was  ;tsklng  for  better  gun  control 
laws. 

After  that  shocking  event,  the  public  de- 
mand increased.  Yet  four  and  a  half  years 
later,  the  Congress  has  failed  to  respond  to 
the  public  will.  Law  enforcement  officials 
iicross  the  country  shuddered  In  apprehen- 
sion at  the  fantastic  upsurge  In  gun  buy- 
ing— 46  per  cent  In  Detroit  alone — which 
followed  urban  riots  The  police,  the  Defense 
Department — these  are  the  agencies  which 
alone  need  weapons  to  enforce  the  law  and 
to  protect  the  citizenry. 

The  United  States  lias  become  an  armed 
camp,  pitting  brother  against  brother,  citizen 
;tgalnEt  citizen.  Ten  thousand  guns  reach 
private  hands  every  day  and  apparently  there 
IS  no  effective  legislation  forthcoming  from 
the  legl.slatlve  halls. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee  refused 
to  approve  a  request  for  minor  restrictions 
on  the  sale  ol  rifles  and  shotguns.  The  Cali- 
fornia .Assembly  Committee  on  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure turned  down  a  reasonable  gun  control 
bill  by  that  "brave"  voice  vote  whereby  as- 
sembl.\TTien  are  not  recorded  so  their  con- 
stituents could  know  where  they  stand. 

Henry  Palrlle.  a  British  journalist,  in  1966 
commented:  "However  much  I  may  love  and 
admire  America,  Its  gun  laws  come  near  to 
ruling  It  out  of  civilized  society." 

Certainly,  even  meaningful  gun  control 
legislation  would  not  stop  criminals  bent 
upon  crime  from  stealing  or  otherwise  ob- 
taining weapons.  But  even  If  it  were  effective 
to  a  small  de^ee.  it  would  be  worth  the  little 
inconveniences  It  might  impose  upon  a  few 
i;un  lovers.  It  would  be  a  start  toward  making 
this  a  trulv  civilized  nation. 


I  Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 

June  16,  19681 

.America   Wnx  Progress  as  It  Rejects  All 

Hate  and  Violence 

The  nation  would  have  been  more  re- 
assured if  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had 
demanded  action  to  curb  the  already  known 
causes  of  violence  than  calling  for  a  new 
commission  to  And  out  what  In  American 
society  leads  to  violence. 

The  President  already  has  before  him  a 
recent  and  splendid  report  on  disorders  by 
•v  conxmlsslon  he  himself  named.  He  has  yet 
to  take  any  imp>ortant  notice  of  this  com- 
mission's findings. 

There  have  been  untold  reports  by  medical 
authorities  of  the  effects  of  America's  vio- 
lence-loaded movies  and  television  upon  the 
young.  Crime  studies  galore  have  linked 
crime  and  violence  directly  to  poverty,  the 
ghettos  and  the  materialistic  stress  In 
.American  life. 

Perhaps,  a  report  on  these  many  reports 
will  save  librarians  from  collecting  already- 


conducted  studies.  The  nation  knows  enough 
about  the  causes  of  violence  to  warrant  some 
kind  of  direct  action.  For  instance,  Mayor 
Joseph  vAlloto  of  San  Francisco  has  taken 
direct  action  in  calling  for  the  voluntary 
turning  in  of  guns. 

It  is  callow  to  discount  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence as  the  r»resldent  did  by  pointing  out 
200  million  Americans  did  not  assassinate 
the  late  Sen.  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  Of  course 
they  did  not.  But  the  malady  of  violence  Is 
manifested  by  more  than  one  Incident. 

■Violence  shouts  aloud  In  the  American 
crime  rate,  in  the  riots  which  have  made 
funeral  pyres  of  American  cities,  in  the 
bloody  movie,  "Bonnie  and  Clyde,"  which 
won  Oscar  recommendation,  in  the  corpse- 
strewn  television  screen,  as  well  as  In  the 
assassinations  of  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Martin  Luther  King  and  cIvU  rights  workers. 

The  peculiar  and  dangerous  nature  of 
American  violence  Is  the  fact  It  has  insinu- 
ated Itself  into  acceptance  ;is  a  form  of  na- 
tional folklore  and  entertainment. 

This  acceptance  easily  can  become  a  mode 
of  action  when  stresses  and  .strains  of  an 
acquisitive  society  play  upon  ;in  unstable 
Individual. 

America  cannot  lay  claims  to  maturity 
until  the  present  emphasis  upon  violence  is 
transferred  into  genuine  admiration  lor  the 
man  of  compassion,  restraint  and  love. 

One  should  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  mitigate  the  urgency  of  the  situation  by 
dismissing  it  as  a  revolution  in  American 
values.  The  United  States  came  to  Ijlrth  by 
revolutloni  it  went  through  the  bloodiest 
Civil  War  in  history.  In  a  sense  it  has  had 
more  than  its  quoui  of  revolutions. 

Yet  Congress  still  refuses  to  pass  an  effec- 
tive gun  law  although  there  ^re  in  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  of  Sacramento  County  alone 
half  as  many  guns  as  there  are  in  the  hands 
of  46  million  Englishmen. 

The  American  television  and  motion  pic- 
ture industries  still  refuse  to  reduce  their 
diet  of  crime  so  long  as  it  sells. 

The  most  hopeful  part  of  the  whole  Amer- 
ican condition  is  the  growing  number  of  peo- 
ple who  realize  violence  is  too  close  to  an 
American  way  of  life. 

Through  legislation  to  reduce  poverty  and 
equalize  opportunity  through  education,  and 
if  necessary  through  federalization,  America 
must  be  made  a  more  law-abiding  state. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  about  new  frontiers 
as  long  as  the  primitive  frontier  of  the  gun 
remains  or  as  long  as  the  acquisition  of 
material  things  Is  the  nation's  chief  value. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)   Sunday 

Bulletin,  June  16.  1968] 

Speaking  Out  on  Gun  Control 

Majority  Leader  Mansfield,  who  last  week 
was  doubtful  that  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
approve  stronger  gun  control  legislation,  now 
says  that  ""prospects  are  looking  up  and  seem 
to  be  favorable"  for  such  legislation. 

The  shifting  under  public  pressure  Is  evi- 
dent. That  sensitive  sniffer  of  the  political 
winds.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Everett  Dirk- 
sen,  who  voted  against  including  long  guns 
In  the  ban  on  mall-order  sales  to  individuals, 
says  of  the  new  bill  that  "If  it's  necessary, 
I'll  be  delighted  to  support  it." 

But  he  makes  It  clear  that  he  has  yet  to 
be  conrtnced  of  the  necessity,  and  that 
should  be  a  warning  to  those  who  favor 
more  control  legislation. 

Another  shift  is  that  of  Gov.  Shafer,  whose 
previous  ambiguity  on  strengthening  Penn- 
sylvania gun  laws  seems  to  be  swiftly  van- 
ishing. It  not  only  appears  that  he  will  move 
on  the  state  level  but  he  has  urged  Inclusion 
of  a  strong  gun  control  plank  in  the  GOP 
platform  for  1968. 

The  alarm  of  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion Is  another  indication  of  the  way  the 
wind  is  blowing.  Its  president  asserts  that 
Americans  are  "reacting  as  the  German  peo- 
ple did  in  the  nineteen-thlrtles  as  the  Goeb- 


bels  propaganda  mill  drilled  lies  into  their 
subconscious  and  dictated  their  every  move." 

Tlie  kind  of  propaganda  mill  the  gun  lobby 
itself  operates  Is  manliest.  It  would  make 
the  effort  at  effective  ^tun  controls  appear 
one  to  disarm  law-abiding  Americans.  TTils 
has  been  so  drilled  into  the  subconscious  of 
large  numbers  of  hunters  and  sportsmen 
that  their  opposition  has  been  the  principal 
barrier  to  a  better  check  on  weapons  at  na- 
tional, state  and  local  levels. 

If  public  interest  slackens  there  will  hap- 
pen again  what  has  happened  before:  lietter 
gun  legislation  will  be  stalled  or  weak  action 
will  be  taken  instead  of  strong  action  The 
public  win  have  to  continue  to  speak  out  if 
It  really  wants  the  general  permissiveness  on 
guns  ended. 

[Prom   the  St.   Louis    (Mo.)    Post-Dl.spatch. 

June  16,  1968) 

No  Time  To  Misfire 

'Die  growing  public  demand  upon  Con- 
gress lor  serious  gun  control  laws  hiis  led  the 
gun  lobby  to  respond  with  outraged  emotion- 
alism. Summoning  up  visions  of  the  Minute- 
man  and  the  Lone  Ranger,  the  National  Rifle 
.Association  warns  against  denying  citizens 
a  basic  civil  right,  the  right  to  ""keep  and 
bear  arms." 

If  the  NRA  actually  believes  this.  It  ought 
to  take  the  i.ssue  to  the  Supreme  Court.  ,ind 
discard  the  kind  of  bravado  that  equates  the 
building  of  the  nation  with  the  Long  Rifle 
and  Colt  .44.  Tlie  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
courts  have  never  concluded  that  bearing 
arms  Is  a  basic  civil  right.  So  it  is  only  an 
assumption  that  the  Second  .Amendment  lor- 
blds  limitation  on  an  individual's  right  to 
bear  arms.  That  amendment  says: 

"A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  infringed  " 

Legal  scholars  and  the  courts  have  found 
it  impossible  to  separ.'-ite  this  right  to  bear 
arms  from  the  need  for  a  militia.  The  identl- 
ficatio.n  of  "citizen  soldiers"  with  democracy 
is  as  old  as  Piato.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  democracy  cannot  regulate  use  or  pos- 
session of  arms:  even  Athenians  could  not 
walk  the  streets  in  armor. 

Ancient  English  law  recognized  some  indi- 
vidual claim  to  bear  arms  subject  to  legal 
restrictions.  Asainst  this  background.  .Amer- 
ica's Consitutlonal  Convention  argued  the 
issue  in  terms  of  whether  there  should  be  a 
standing  army  or  a  militia,  and  the  Second 
-Amendment  was  the  result. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  construed  the 
Second  Amendment  on  only  four  occasions. 
Though  its  opinions  differ  somewhat,  it  never 
construed  the  Amendment  to  give  citizens 
any  absolute  and  untrammeled  right  to  pack 
arms  as  they  see  fit. 

In  1876  the  high  court  threw  out  a  Re- 
construction Indictment  charging  conspiracy 
to  deprive  Negroes  of  the  right  to  bear  arms. 
The  court  said  the  Second  Amendment  only 
restricted  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, not  the  states,  and  bearing  arms  "Is 
not  a  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution." 
In  1886  the  court  upheld  an  Illinois  statute 
forbidding  private  groups  to  drill  with  arms, 
and  in  1884  the  Justices  supported  a  Texas 
statute  forbidding  the  carrying  of  dangerous 
weapons  on  the  person. 

These  decisions  all  Indorsed  state  authority 
to  regulate  weapons.  In  1939  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  similar  federal  authority  in  the 
form  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934. 
At  the  same  time  it  flatly  interpreted  the 
Second  Amendment  as  an  effort  to  support  a 
militia  rather  than  any  individual  right  to 
guns.  The  Justices  said  they  could  see  little 
relationship  between  the  sawed-off  shotgun 
Involved  in  the  Ctise  and  any  contribution 
"to  the  common  defense." 

That  is  how  the  law  stands,  and  we  doubt 
that  the  gun  lobby  could  successfiUly  chal- 
lenge It.  As  a  practical  matter,  of  course,  the 
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necessity  tor  a  weli-reg\ilated  mllltla  la  no 
longer  what  It  was  The  military  competence 
of  the  United  Slates  today  does  not  rest 
upon  the  private  citizens  unregulated  p.«- 
sesalon  of  a  rifle  or  hand«un  To  the  con- 
trary such  pos«es»lon,  completely  unregu- 
lated, haa  been  proved  thoroughly  dangerous 
m  our  crowded  urban  society 

What  is  at  stake  m  C'mgreas  Is  not  denial 
of  the  privilege  to  t>ear  arms.  What  i«  at 
Issue  is  reasonable  regulation  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety  Congress  has  already  de- 
cided to  ban  interstate  mall  order  sale  of 
handguns,  with  the  NRA  i  reUictant  acquies- 
cence But  that  IS  not  enough  The  President 
prap'.ses  extendlni?  the  ban  to  long  guns,  and 
Senafor  Tvdin^s  of  Maryland  and  others  are 
sponsoring  a  blU  to  require  registration  of 
all   firearms 

The  public  Is  right  to  demand  more  strin- 
een-  'aw^  A  nation  that  has  turned  ita  guns 
more  on  itself  than  on  its  external  enemies 
in  this  century,  and  that  stands  alone  with- 
out reasonable  nrearms  regulations  in  the 
Western  world  has  got  to  come  to  grips  with 
Its  tragic  record.  Misconceptions  of  our  law 
and  history  must  not  lead  to  another  legls- 
latlvemlsftre. 

tProm  the  Wichita  (Kana^  Sunday  Eagle. 
'  June  16.  19681 

HEGtSTR..Tl..N    \L.^   B«  BMT   W..T    TO   CONTROL 

Gcs  UsB 
U  S    blg-cltv  mayors,  meeting  In  Chicago, 
have   called    for   federal    legislation    outlaw- 
ing  possession   of   handguns  by   anyone   but 

'^Thelr  resolution  Is  the  latest  in  a  number 
of  requests  for  stem  gun  control  legislation 
betne  expressed  throughout  the  nation 

The  Gallup  poll  reported  earlier  this 
month  that  a  special  su^^■ey  conducted  on 
the  d..v  sen  Robert  P  Kennedy  was  shot 
finds  the  public  advocates  registration  of  all 
flrearn-^  a^  the  best  way   to  curb  violence 

This  may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  prac- 
tical of  tht- gun-control  suggestions. 

There  are  some  staUstlcs  which  Indicate 
stn-me  gun  control  helps  some  New  Jersey 
has  I  gun- purchase  :aw  which  requires  vou 
to  prove  vour  reputation  for  good  behavior 
in  your  neighborhood  before  you  c^m  buy  a 

^^The  la*  probably  has  kept  some  narcotics 
iddict-s,  people  with  police  records,  and  un- 
b.Ll.Lnced  people  from  buying  giins  And  in 
New  York,  where  the  Sullivan  Law  has  op- 
erated for  years,  gunfire  killings  account 
for  onlv   about   a   fourth   of   the   homicides. 

Yet  gun  laws  can  play  only  a  small  part  .a 
sWDDing  crime  and  violence  In  spite  of  the 
New  Jersey  law.  LeRol  Jones,  the  anti-white 
Negro  poet  had  two  loaded  323  on  him  when 
he  was  arrested  In  Newark 

Despite  the  SulUvan  Act.  an  actress  de- 
scribed lis  a  psychotic  man  hater,  shot  Andy 
Wu-hol,   pop  artist  and  underground  movie 

"it  is  obvious  that  if  you  are  willing  to 
b-eik  the  law  to  shoot  someone,  you  dont 
worry    about  breakluii:   it  to   get  hold   of   a 

^"oesplte  the  knowledge  that  deaths  from 
gunshot  are  more  numerous  in  the  U  3.  than 
in  any  other  nation,  and  without  regard 
to  the  fact  that  of  all  the  civilized  nations  of 
Lhe  world,  only.  US.  citizens  have  the  "right 
to  bear  arms,"  Americans  refuse  to  give  up 
their  guns. 

There  still  are  some  wide-open  spaces  in 
which  to  hunt,  there  Is  the  matter  of  pro- 
tection, and  some  own  guns  because  they 
simplv  are  firearm  fanciers 

The  onlv  apparently  practical  steps  re- 
malniiii?.  then,  jltc  to  enforce  the  new  federal 
gun-control  law  which  bans  mall  order  sales 
of  hand  gt-ns,  limits  store  sales  to  adult  resi- 
dents of  the  state,  and  curbs  traffic  In  Im- 
p^.rted   flre<u-ms  and   mllltary-type   weapons. 

So,  It  might  be  worthwhile  to  require  local 
government*  to  register  all  guns.   Provision 
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could  be  made  to  revoke  the  license  of  any- 
one convicted  of  a  crime 

I  Prom  the  Washington  iDC)  Poet.  June 
11.  10681 
Tell  It  to  Congress 
On  Meet  the  Press  Sunday.  Senator  Ty- 
dings  pleaded  for  "a  tremendous  outpouring 
of  demands  from  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try" for  effective  gun  control  legislation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
country  now  w.inla  tough  (<un  laws  The  Gal- 
lup report  of  last  Sundav  disclosed  that  the 
public  regards  "registration  of  all  firearms 
as  the  best  way  to  curb  violence  In  our  so- 
ciety "  The  people,  according  to  Dr  Gallups 
researches,  "favor  a  law  requiring  the  reg- 
istration of  all  guns,  a  law  banning  the  sale 
of  all  guns  thro\igh  the  malls,  and  strict 
restrictions  on  tJic  use  of  guns  by  persons 
under  18  years  of  age," 

Americans  can  have  this  kind  of  gun  con- 
trol It  they  let  Congress  know  that  they 
really  want  It.  For  years,  the  .Vatlonal  Rifle 
Association,  spokesman  for  sportsmen  and 
the  flrciirms  industry,  h.is  managed  to 
dreni'h  Congressmen  m  a  downpour  of  let- 
ters opposing  reasonable  firearms  regulation 
anytime  anvone  proposed  it  Congress  needs 
to  be  told  that  this  special  Interest  group 
does  not  speak  for  the  Nation  The  way  to  do 
It  is  for  every  .American,  concerned  about 
the  gun  peril  and  angry  about  congressional 
failure  to  deal  with  it  eifectlvely  to  write  to 
his  Senators  and  his  Congressman,  If  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  representation  In 
the  National  Leglslatiu-e 

W.ishlngtonlans.  lacking  representation, 
can  at  le.ist  write  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary'  Committees  or  to  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  of  both  Houses.  People  who 
»  live  in  the  District  but  are  entitled  to  vote 
elsewhere  can  help  the  cause  of  gun  control 
by  urging  their  home-town  newspapers  and 
representatives  and  ^t.ite  legislatures  to  sup- 
port U  We  hope  ardently  that  other  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  will  urge 
t.heir  readers  to  write  to  Congress  In  the  same 
important  cause 

When  you  write  to  a  member  of  Congress. 
yi.u  exercise  a  fundamental  right  of  citizen- 
ship and  are  entitied  to  respectful  atten- 
tion Most  members  of  Congress  will  be  glad 
to  hear  trom  you  if  you  write  to  them  in  a 
frank  and  friendly  way.  with  respect  for 
their  office  and  their  personal  integrity  We 
urge  you  to  write  in  your  own  words,  ex- 
pressing your  own  thoughts — and  to  do  it 
Just  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  want  some  help 
m  the  composition  of  a  letter,  here's  what 
we  would  write: 

■Recent  tragic  events  have  convinced  me 
that  the  country  needs  strong  and  strict  guu 
control  legislation.  I  urge  you  to  suport  ac- 
tion along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Na- 
tional   Crime    Commls^iion.    iiuliidlng: 

"1    A  ban  on  mall  order  purchase  of  rifles 
and  shotguns  ^is  well  as  pistols  and  revolvers. 
'2,  Registration  of  all  firearms,  and  a  ban 
on   the  sale  ol    ammunition   except  to  reg- 
istered firearm  owners 

"3  Licensing,  ctniparable  to  the  licensing 
of  automobile  ownership,  of  all  gun  owners 
for  lhe  purpose  of  preventing  the  possession 
of  guns  by  convicted  felons,  habitual  drunk- 
.irds.  drug  .idoicts.  mental  incompetents  and 
minors,  and  Umttailon  of  handgun  owner- 
ship by  police  permit  to  military  personnel, 
law  enforcement  oincers  and  civilians  whose 
peculiar  occupation  and  circumstances  re- 
quire them.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  police  to 
possess   a   handgun    for   self-protection." 

Let  us  all  begin  now  to  restore  sanity  to 
the  land 

[From  the  Washington  iD.C  )  Post,  June  21. 
19681 

COUNTllROFrENSIVE 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  now 
mounted   a   major   counterotfensive    against 


•hi-  ••tT'irt  to  protect  .America  from  the  dan- 
t'cr  't  anrestrlcted  access  t-o  rtreann.s  In 
AIKKMlvpflc  tones,  the  president  of  the  NRA. 
HiiroUl  W  Classen  luu?  warned  all  the  faith- 
ful Ui.tt  "Uie  right  of  sportsmen  In  the 
United  Slates  to  obtain,  own  and  use  flre- 
arms  for  proper  lawful  purpofies  Is  in  the 
greatest  jeopardy  In  the  history  of  our 
country  ' 

Now.  this  really  ought  to  be  exixised  for 
what  It  is — pure  poppycock  Neither  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  nor  the  TydliiK's  bill  pendlni; 
before  Congress  Jeopardizes  m  any  way  the 
right  of  sportsmen  to  obtain,  own  and  use 
firearms  The  Adminlstratl(Ui  bill  would 
merely  put  them  to  the  minor  Inconvenience 
of  purchasing  guns  from  a  llcen.sed  dealer 
in  the  state  where  Uiey  reside:  and  It  would 
not  alTect  in  any  way  whatever  the  suns 
they  now  p^jesess — or  their  use  of  those  Runs 
The  Tvd;nk;s  bill  would  merely  rfquiie  tlieni 
to  register  any  yuns  they  purchase  or  possess 
in  the  same  way  that  they  register  their 
auU>moblles;  and  It  would  require  them  to 
obt.iin  a  license  for  their  weapons  in  the 
same  way  that  they  obtain  a  license  to  hunt 
or  to  fish.  Licenses  would  be  issuetl  a\uo- 
matlcally  for  a  nominal  fee  to  every  luw- 
abldlng.  responsible  adult  who  .isked  for  one 

Mr.  Classen  has  now  asked  .ill  the  mem- 
bers of  the  NRA  who  mav  be  taken  In  by 
this  nonsense  to  write  to  Conin'ess  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  pending  ifun  control  bills.  There 
Is  no  doubt  trom  pitit  experience  that  he 
will  be  able  to  protluce  .i  heavy  b;.rrai,'e  of 
mall.  There  is  hut  one  elfectlve  ^mswer  to  It 
Citizens  who  are  flck  of  carnage  for  the  ccjn- 
venlence  of  "sportsmen"  must  let  Coiunress 
know  that  they  want  reasonable,  ctlettlve 
control  of  guns-^eslfined  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals  madmen  and  chil- 
dren. Every  true  sportsman  ought  to  support 
that  purpose. 

For  those  who  want  to  add  their  voices  to 
this  sensible  chorus,  the  National  Council 
for  a  Responsible  Firearms  Policy  at  100 
Maryland  ave  ne.  Is  circulating  a  petition 
to  Congress   The  time  to  act  Is  immediately 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 

June    12.   19681 

Few  Killings  in  Three  Nations  With  Strict 

(.ilJ.N    CONTROI  S 

(Note,— The  following  Is  a  compilation  bv 
Los  Angeles  Times  correspondents  of  gtm 
controls  in  Britain,  France  and  Japan  i 

BRITAIN 

Britain  has  a  long  history  of  firearms  con- 
trol— and  an  enviably  small  number  of  deaths 
bv  shcxitlng  Onlv  45  murders  involving  t;un£ 
were  recorded  i..  Britain  and  W'.tles  '.a&t  year 
as  compared  to  more  than  5.000  in  the  United 
States, 

Even  constables  don't  carr>-  i^uns.  Despite 
the  killing  of  three  unarmed  policemen  in 
August.  1966.  m  London,  the  Police  Federa- 
tion voted  against  being  :irmed 

On  the  decision  of  local  clucf  constables. 
guns  are  Issued  to  combat  criminals  known 
to  be  dangerously  armed,  but  iiollce  have 
agreed  that  such  decisions  .ire  taken  cmly  in 
■'most  exceptional  circumstances."  says  the 
Home  Office 

Must   'how  "good   rcafon" 

Weapon  control  for  civilians  are  similarly 
strict    Restrictions  are  In  three  categories: 

Guns  which  ftre  in  bursts,  submachine 
guns,  for  example,  may  be  possessed  only 
with  certificate  of  approval  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Defense.  Even  police  nuist  have  such 
certificates  for  holding  weapons  of  this  kind 

Other  weapons,  including  Ijandguns  and 
rlfies  but  not  shotguns.  .>re  covered  by  the 
Firearms  Act  of  1937.  which  consolidated  bits 
and  pieces  of  earlier  law. 

It  Is  an  offense  to  possess  such  weapons 
without  a  certificate  issued  by  the  chief  con- 
stable of  ones  locality.  An  applicant  must 
show  ■■food  reason'^  for  possession.  ■Self-de- 
fense Is  most  unlikely  to  be  considered  a 
good  reason."  says  the  Home  Office. 
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.S'orri,-    :;20.000    Issued 

Usually  an  applicant  inust  show  that  he  is 
a  member  of  an  established  rifle  club  with 
known  facilities,  or  a  shopkeeper,  or  has  an 
estate  lor  hunting,  or  is  i  farmer  who  shoots 
ruts  and  predatory  beasts 

Penalty  for  unavithorlzed  possession  Is 
maximum  of  three  years  in  jall  or  200  pounds 
(S4801  line  or  botli. 

In  l!i65  ,1  total  of  220.000  certificates  (i)er- 
mitsi  were  in  use  m  all  Ensjland  and  Wales, 
population  about  50  million  Tliere  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  number  has  increased 
since  then;  if  anythlm;,  there  are  fewer  per- 
mits now  than  Ijeforc.  tccordlng  lo  the  Home 
Office. 

Shotguns  were  not  controlled  until  the 
1967  Criminal  Justice  .Act  cl.iuse  came  into 
force  May  this  year  Although  a  certlUcate 
from  the  chlof  constable  is  needed,  the  con- 
st,ible  must  have  reason  for  not  giving  a  per- 
mit. Tiie  penalty  for  illegal  p>ossesslon  Is  six 
months  :iud  200  pounds  or  both. 

Controls  on  shotguns  followed  a  rise  in 
indictable  otfenses  Involving  firearms  In 
England  and  Wales  in  recent  years,  increas- 
ing :r.  .m  Jb2  In  1961  to  2.:537  in  1967. 

PrKr  to  the  .shotgun  law  coming  into  force, 
a  three-month  amnesty  was  held  for  return- 
ing t;uns  that  liad  no  certificate.  A  total  of 
25  08R  were  turned  in  including  8.847  re- 
volvers ,ind  automatics,  4,340  rifles  and  9.488 
shotguns,  whose  owners  apparently  didn't 
want  to  apply  for  permit.  Most  weapons  were 
usable 

Tliere  liave  been  three  other  amnesties 
since  World  War  II — 1946  when  76.000  were 
mrnetl  ;n.  1961  ■*hen  70.000  were  turned  in, 
and  l!i65  when  41.000  were  returned. 

FRANCE 

The  French  style  of  controlling  firearms 
Is  (levastatlngly  simple  and  strict. 

Thouch  weapons  laws  .are  the  reasons  for 
the  rather  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the 
last  few  weeks  of  continuous  violence  without 
one  shot  being  tired  (except  grenade  launch- 
ers bv  the  police) . 

.As  far  as  is  known,  not  :i  ;;un  was  found  on 
any  of  the  sever.il  chjusand  who  were 
rounded  up  by  the  police  during  this  period. 
The  onlv  homicide  in  P.iris  during  the  dem- 
onstr.Ttlons  and  hshtin^  '.v.is  a  death  from 
st.ibbiiiL-, 

Persoti.il  .irms.  such  .is  pistols  or  revolvers 
(ap:»rt  .'rotn  hunting  '.vjapons).  can  be  pur- 
chased :n  France  only  on  a  police  permit. 

T^.vo  kinds  of  permit  :ire  Issued.  One  is  for 
possession  of  personal  weapons  at  home  or 
office,  if  there  is  a  special  security  problem 
and  the  jiollce  agree  that  this  kind  of  .idded 
protectUn   is   reasonable  or  desirable. 

.•1/^10,^-t  impossible 

The  other  is  a  permit  to  carry  a  weapon — 
and  this  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Such 
permits  .ire  issued  only  on  the  final  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  himself,  and 
would  .ipp'.y  only  in  ■.ery  .  pecial  cises  of  pri- 
vate   citizens    needing   personal    bodyguards. 

.Anybody  found  in  possession  ol  a  weapon 
without  one  or  the  other  of  these  permits  Is 
automatically  .irrestcd.  He  ;s  subject  to  vary- 
ing decrees  of  jall  senten:.'e  depending  on  the 
circumstances  .ind   or   cxplanntionE 

For  example.  If  a  gun  is  found  during  a 
road-check  of  car  papers,  the  motorist  would 
be   arrested   immediately, 

.An  individual  cannot  -.val'!-:  into  ->,  .-hop  and 
buy  .1  revolver  without  first  obtaining  a  po- 
lice permit  If  he  sh:^uld  then  sell  or  trans- 
fer the  -.veapon  to  somebody  v'ithout  a  per- 
mit he  \vo'ald  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 
Serial  irambers  :ind  full  identity  of  the  weap- 
ons are  part  of  the  police  files. 

Hunting  weapons  are  easier  to  obtain,  but 
they  .ilso  are  purcliasable  only  with  a  hunt- 
ing license,  and  can  be  transported  onlv  if 
s\ich  a  license  Is  in  the  possession  of  the 
person  carrying  the  gun. 

JAPAN 

Possession  of  pistols,  carbines  and  other 
small  g-ans  is  absolutely  prohibited  in  Japan 


for  anybody  except  police  and  military  jjer- 
sonnel.  Posse.ssion  of  such  .i  small  :irni  carries 
a  maximum  jjenalty  of  five  years  imprison- 
ment or  200.000  yen   i$555). 

National  police  Jieadciuarters  cl.tlm  there 
are  never  more  than  50  jjistols  in  circulation 
illegally  in  Japan  becati.se  of  the  vlgll.iht 
watch  kept  on  this  i^core.  Biggest  source 
seems  to  ije  US  servicemen  from  Vietnam 
trying  to  lliiincc  'heir  rest  and  recreation 
In  Japan, 

Rlllcs  and  shotguns  lor  hunting  or  t.irget 
practice  must  be  licensed  with  tne  following 
requirements  placed  oh  the  license  holder: 
Minimum  age  of  20  years;  mental  health  cer- 
tified by  a  doctor;  reasonable  grounds  for 
possession;  if  ever  imprls'med.  at  least  three 
years  must  h.ae  elapsed  rince  finishing  jirisoii 
term. 

Atiticjup  6Kor(is 

.About  ROO.OOO  shotguns  arc  licensed  in 
Japan  and  only  l^O.OOO  rifles,  .Shotgun  licenses 
are  i.'isued  by  chiefs  of  police  stations;  rifle 
licenses  by  chief  of  police  of  a  prefecture. 
a  juri.-diction  correv-.ponfJing  to  a  U  S   county. 

Shotguns  .md  rifles  .ire  licensed  only  lor 
use  in  hunting  .aid  target  shooting  areas. 
Someone  who  used  lils  weapon  tc  shoot  tin 
cans  on  the  beach  or  in  sime  other  area  not 
authorized  lor  shooting  would  be  .subject  to  a 
two-year  sentence  or  a  50.uOO-yen  i$139)  fine. 

Nobody  in  Japan  is  .alowed  'o  possess  .i 
knife  or  sword  longer  than  15  centitneters  i7 
Inches)  unless  it  is  an  antique  certified  by 
the  Cultural  Properties  Protection  Commis- 
sion. Switch  blades  lon-;or  than  six  centi- 
meters (3  inches!  with  a  ;,witch  angle  larger 
than  45  degrees  are  also  banned 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  6.  19681 
Domestic  Disarmament;  Strict  Restrictions 

ON  Private  Ct'xs  May  Prove  Inevitable 
I  By  Henry  Gemmill) 

Washington. — It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  at  some  point  the  U.S.  will  decide 
to  undergo   domestic  disarmament. 

Tlie  shooting  of  Presidential  candidate 
Robert  Kennedy  will  in  itself  not  bring  that 
to  pass,  any  more  than  did  the  :issassin,a- 
tlon  of  his  brother  or  the  slaying  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be 
expected  is  that  the  shock  of  this  «vent  will 
put  fresh  steam  into  Congressional  action  on 
legislation  that  could  mildly  restrict  fresh 
additions  to  the  huge  armament  stocks  scat- 
tered amongst  the  populace.  The  day  when 
most  of  the  guns  will  actually  be  grabbed 
out  of  their  hands  is  uncertain  and  distant — 
yet  its  arrival  may  prove  inevitable. 

During  recent  years  a  highly  competent 
■'gun  lobby^'  has  been  given  most  of  the 
credit  or  blame  for  fighting  off  myriad  Con- 
gressional moves  intended  to  curb  the  do- 
mestic traffic  in  firearms.  Certainly  such 
grotips  as  the  National  Rifle  Association  have 
used  the  most  modern  techniqties — mass 
letterwritlng  campaigns  and  the  like — m 
mobilizing  opposition  pressure.  Nevertheless, 
the  essence  of  the  gun-bearers^  strength  has 
not  resided  in  these  techniques. 

It  has.  on  the  contrary,  represented  the 
vestigial  sentiment  <it  a  vnnishir.g  .America — 
the  thinly  poptilated  frontier  society.  It 
.seems  predictable  that  in  .an  urbanized  and 
crowded  America  the  gun  lobby  will  in  the 
end.  for  good  or  :11.  find  itself  overwhelmed — 
much  as  the  equally  competent  doctors' 
lobby  eventually  was  in  its  fight  against 
medicare.  Like  civil  rights  legislation,  domes- 
tic disarm.ament  is  likely  to  be  voted  in  suc- 
cessive and  increasing  doses. 

already  evident  tide 

Tlie  direction  of  the  political  tide  is  already 
evident,  even  If  its  ultimate  dimensions  re- 
main to  be  proved.  The  pollsters  discovered 
more  than  a  year  ago  that  heavy  majorities 
of  the  public  favored  tighter  restrictions  on 
gun  ownership.  The  firearms  legislation  that 
came  alive  on  Capitol  Hill  this  spring  was. 


though  modest,  the  first  approved  by  :i  Con- 
gressional committee  in  three  decades. 

One  could  be  less  confident  about  a  con- 
tinued jiressure  fcir  domestic  ciisarmament  If 
It  resulted  solely  from  the  slaughter  of  na- 
tional leaders.  Such  high  tragedy  does  gen- 
uinelv  move  and  significantly  crvstallize 
opinion — but  may  well  be  less  basic  than  the 
fact  that  great  numbers  of  ordinary  jjeople 
are  becoming  concerned  about  their  own 
safety. 

A  samiile  of  tills  sour  taste  of  fear  is  avail- 
able right  here  in  this  capital  city;  Wash- 
ington lacked  bus  service  during  recent 
nights  because  drivers  have  been  terrorized 
bv  gunsUiuung  bandits  who^vc  shown  they 
.are  willing  to  .shoot  to  kill.  The  cities  are 
growing,  and  the  statistics  on  violent  crime 
i^rowing  even  faster.  .And  alongside  this  con- 
stant df.nger  there  stands  the  growing  threat 
of  sporadic  urban  riot  with  Us  sniper  gun- 
men. 

Of  course  there  remains  an  ambivalence 
among  .Americans,  l.argely  because  the  nation 
is  not  yet  totally  city-oriented.  It  is  mainly 
the  Eastern  Senators,  like  Dodd  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  have  pushed  longest  and  hardest 
for  gun  control,  A  Sen.ator  from  the  open 
acres  of  the  West  is  still  likely  to  feel  as  his 
ancestors  did:  Idaho's  Senator  Church 
turned  iij)  last  summer  with  a  [jctltion 
against  control  from  44.000  constituents. 

Indeed,  the  iroiitler  tradition  is  not  yet 
dead  even  in  ■Jie  metropolises.  Tlie  United 
Auto  Workers  strongly  backs  gun  control 
legislation-  and  its  leaders,  m  doing  so.  no 
doubt  accurately  reflect  the  Detroit  -.vorkers' 
revulsion  :igalnst  riot  and  <  rime.  Still,  the 
union's  officials  say  they  get  jilenty  of  hot 
protests  Irom  t"he  rank  and  file.  Reason: 
Many  a  member  thinks  of  himself  not  as  the 
assembly-line  unit  which  he  Is  for  most  of 
the  year  Init  :.s  the  male  huntsman  in  quest 
of  iirey— which  he  becomes  briefly,  once  a 
year  when  he  shoulders  a  gun  and  heads  for 
the  Michigan  wilds. 

Without  suggesting  that  such  inner  tirg- 
mgs  Will  e.islly  be  quelled,  it  does  seem  likely 
they  -.vlU  by  degrees  be  .-ubrcciinated  to  what 
.ippear  to  be  the  urb.in  necessities.  It  be- 
comes increasingly  ditScalt  to  maintain  na- 
tional policy  in  tiie  tr.aditlons  of  a  vanished 
era.  and  that  .ipplies  even  to  the  Constitu- 
tional question  oiten  raised  by  opp.inents 
of  gun  control. 

■"nie  right  of  the  tieople  to  keep  ii.d  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infrineed.^^  says  the  Second 
.Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Plain 
enough,  perhaps,  except  that  it  is  j>art  of  a 
sentence  stating  the  need  for  'a  well  reg- 
ulated mllltla" — .and  one  can  conjecture  that 
the  ;ircsent  Supreme  Court.  ;ilways  willing  to 
Interpret  the  antique  document  as  it  deems 
fit  for  contemporary  needs,  might  concur 
with  any  law  taking  guns  away  from  folk 
wno  are  not  militiamen.  If  not,  this  is  a 
Constitution  that  can  be  ;imended  once 
again. 

-Apart  from  romantic  notions  and  legalisms 
rooted  in  the  .American  p.^st.  no  doubt  there 
•ire  many  rational  arguments  than  can  be  of- 
fered against  domestic  ciisarmament  Once 
upon  a  time  there  w.\s  a  Constitutional 
amendment  that  tried  to  take  alcohol  .away 
from  the  populace;  it  proved  so  unenforce- 
able it  was  revoked.  Getting  all  the  guns 
vo'.il:;  -iLCiursti'iiablv  p.-,se  iantastlc  prob- 
lems of  enforcement,  and  at  best  take  years 
to  accomplish  with  reasonable  success. 
The  dangerous  people — the  insane,  the  con- 
spirators and  the  criminals — are  hardly  the 
citizens  who  •svould  quickly  comply. 

And  even  if  the  day  came  -.vhen  none  b'.it 
the  police  had  guns,  violence  would  not  have 
been  utterly  eliminated.  Tlic  word  ■  iissassln" 
predates  firearms;  it  belonged  first  to  .i  mur- 
derous sect  ol  MosleiTLs  and  was  spread  by 
Crusaders  equipped  only  with  •.-arlous  sharp 
.and  blunt  instniments.  Such  weaponry  will 
remain  available  to  the  mugger  on  the  dark 
street,  to  the  madman  who  thinks  he  must 
■save"  the  country  from  its  leadership. 
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MOBE     PERSt'ASIVE     LOGIC 

But  the  poundln*;  event*  of  local  and  na- 
tional news — and  one  can  be  sure  they  will 
continue  to  provide  fresh  terrors — are  likely 
to  make  the  logir  of  gvin  control  far  more  per- 
suasive When  the  man  who  run*  the  dry 
cleaning  estbaluhment  w  ihot  down  for  his 
petty  caah.  the  other  shopkeepers  down  the 
street  would  like  to  try  getting  rid  of  those 
guna 

There  are  really  no  statistics  to  demon- 
strate scientifically  that  more  peychotlcs  ex- 
ist per  100.000  of  f>opulatlon  than  in  18<>8 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  slni?le 
psycho  can  now  threaten  far  more  humans 
than  he  could  a  century  ago  People  are 
pncked  in  iriund  him,  and  he — like  everyone 
else — has  become  enormously  mobile. 

It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  If 
the  pistols  and  rifles  are  left  readily  avail- 
able in  urban  America,  then  some  unpleas- 
ant changes  .ire  going  to  be  made  In  other 
American  traditions 

Any  prominent  politician  and  any  leader  of 
a  controversial  movement  will  have  to  stick 
to  the  TV  studio,  or  hide  behind  a  protec- 
tion squad  when  he  moves  in  public  view 
Before  he  withdrew  from  this  year's  Presi- 
dential contest  It  was  clear  that  Lyndon 
Johnsofi — wh>5Be  instinct  is  to  plunge  Into 
crowds — could  not  conduct  a  normal  cam- 
paign at  all  unless  he  flagrantly  violated  the 
admonishments  of  the  Secret  Service  men 
who  must  b*  concerned  with  the  President's 
safety  Before  he  w.13  s:.un,  Dr  King  fully 
knew  he  faced  death  Before  he  was  shot. 
Robert  Kennedy's  risks  were  reported  repeat- 
edly by  the  press  corps  traveling  with  him 

The  habits  of  the  ordln<\Ty  citizens  are  In 
Jeopardy  as  well  In  this  capital  today  hotel 
rooms  are  empty  as  tourists  fear  to  travel 
There  are  fewer  customers  In  the  downtown 
stores  as  suburban  housewlvea  fear  to  shop 

.So  the  alternative  to  dome«tlc  dlserma- 
ment  are  not  likely  to  look  apjjeallng  The 
ugliest  of  all  13  this  The  householder  shop- 
keeper or  bi;5  driver  who  fears  guns  on  the 
loose  will  go  get  a  gun  for  himself  If  one  is 
wrong  m  supposing  the  C  S  will  chCKise  do- 
mestic dis.irmament.  one  may  be  right  about 
the  possibility  of  a  domestic  arms  race 

(Prom  Che  Scottsdale   1  Ariz  1    Progress.  June 

17    19681 

.\  GfN  Law  Will  Help 

In  response  to  public  pressure.  Congress 
slowly  edged  toward  adoption  of  a  gun  law 
this  year  But  the  proposal  was  a  weak  com- 
promise which  would  not  have  made  propo- 
nents or  opponents  happy 

Then  came  the  murder  of  Sen,  Robert  P 
Kennedv  A  hue  and  crv  arose  across  the  na- 
tion, and  Congress  now  seems  ready  to  take 
strong  action 

In  Arizona,  on  the  other  hand  Gov  Jack 
Williams  ha.s  come  out  vehemen'lv  against 
a  state  gun  law  His  position  appears  to  be 
that  existing  laws  t:  enforced  properly,  would 
do  the  Job 

We  don't  think  a  gun  law,  no  matter  how 
strong,  will  prevent  crime  Public  figures  and 
ordinary  citizens  will  continue  to  be  shot.  A 
law  does  not  eliminate  psvchopxths  Nor  does 
It  reduce  tensions  and  aggressions 

Many  things  are  needed  to  reduce  violence 
In  this  country  Cities  must  be  made  more 
livable  The  media  must  stop  presenting  vio- 
lence as  an  acceptable  way  of  life  And  po- 
tentially violent  people  must  be  treated  and 
If  possible  cured  These  are  but  a  few  areas 
In  which  we  mus-  reiot  to  the  problem 

On  the  other  hand,  a  gun  law  If  properly 
drawn  covild  help  We  require  licenses  and 
blood  tests  for  marriage  We  require  licenses 
to  drive  a  car  Why  would  a  gun  license  be 
any  more  of  an  Invasion  of  our  rights'* 

Sen  Joseph  Tydlngs.  iD-Md  >.  has  intro- 
duced a  strong  gun  law  bill  On  the  surface 
It  appears  t>  be  tiie  best  yet 

The  Tvdmgs  measure  would  outlaw  posses- 
sion of  guns  by  persons  under  21.  aliens,  any- 


one convicted  of  a  felon'  or  misdemeanor 
Involving  violence,  or  anyone  ever  committed 
as  an  alcoholic  or  drug  addict  Can  any  law 
abiding  citizen  object  to  this? 

In  addition,  the  Tydlngs  bill  would  require 
registration  of  all  ftreiirm.s  by  either  states  or 
the  federal  government  where  states  have 
taken  no  action  It  may  be  a  slight  Incon- 
venience and  expense,  but  the  citizen  with  a 
clean  record  could  still  get  a  gun  for  hunting 
or  target  shooting 

While  the  meitsure  won't  solve  all  problems. 
it  will  make  it  harder  for  those  who  are 
dangerous  to  society  to  obtain  weapons  And 
It  win  aid  in  police  work  Considering  the 
number  of  people  killed  annually  by  guns  In 
this  Country  gun  legislation  should  be  passed 

I  Prom  the  Boston  1  Mass  )  Globe. 
June  18,  1968] 

COUNTIRING    THB    GlTN    LoBBY 

The  White  Hou-se  and  Congress  have  been 
flooded  with  letters  and  telegrams  demanding 
stricter  gun  controls  Half  a  dozen  senators, 
previously  opposed  to  such  legislation,  are 
said  ti)  have  changed  their  tune 

But  now  the  great  gun  lobby,  led  by  the 
National  Rllle  Assn  .  la  creaking  and  rumbling 
into  actl<in  like  a  rusty  old  tank  N  R  A  Pres 
Harold  W  Glassen  brnxight  up  the  phonv 
"right  to  bear  arms  '  ploy  as  a  starter,  al- 
though even  an  amateurish  student  of  the 
Constitution  can  see  that  the  Second  .Amend- 
ment grants  the  individual  citizen  no  such 
right. 

Last  week  Glassen  claimed  the  association 
does  not  try  to  solicit  action  against  g\in  con- 
trol legl.slatlon  But  a  two-page  letter  from 
him  to  the  N"  R  A  's  900.000  members  advises 
them  that  'the  situation  demands  Immediate 
action  by  every  law-abiding  flrearms  owner 
In  the  United  States,"  and  warns  that  the 
goal  f  "some  proponents"  of  gun  legislation 
Is  complete  abolition  of  civilian  ownership 
of  firearms  ' 

Of  course  this  Is  twaddle,  but  the  NRA 
I  which  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  clas- 
sifies as  a  social  welfare  organization"!  has 
been  amazingly  Influential  with  such  twaddle 
for  many  years  Tlinnigh  letters  like  Glas- 
sen's  and  Its  publication.  .'Vmerican  Rifleman. 
It  hits  perpetrated  the  myth  that  there  Is 
something  patriotic  and  even  holv  about  g\in 
ownership  and  that  sinister  forces  are  trying 
to  take  It  all  away 

But  nobody  Is  trying  to  take  It  all  away 
The  true  sportsman  should  welcome  laws 
which  will  help  keep  flrearms  out  of  tht; 
hands  of  those  who  should  not  have  them  and 
keep  track  of  the  weapons  themselves  Why 
should  a  felon  have  a  rifle''  Why  should  a 
child  have  a  plstoP  What  does  it  matter  If 
private  weapons  are  recorded  In  public 
records'' 

Robert  Kennedy's  old  friend.  Sen  Joseph 
D  T-.-dlngs  iD-Md  )  has  proposed  a  sensible 
bin  which  would  require  the  registration  of 
all  flrearms  and  the  licensing  of  their  owners 
It  goes  farther  than  other  gun  blll.s.  some  of 
which   are   little  more  than  empty  gestures 

New  England  legislators  sho\ikl  support  the 
TydlnKs  bill  New  England  voters  should  ask 
them  to  do  so 


[Prom  the  Cambridge  1  Md  1  Banner. 
June  20    19681 
Gun    Crime    PRrvE.NTioN    .\ct 
Maryland   Senator  Joseph   D    Tydlngs  last 
week    intrfHluced    in    the    Senate   a    National 
Gun  Crime  PrevenUun  Act  of  1968  The  legis- 
lation  Is  cusponsored   by  Senator  Daniel  B. 
Brewster  who  In  the  days  following  the  assas- 
sination of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  received 
"an  avalanche  of  mall  and  phone  calls'"  which 
turned  out  to  be  99  percent  In  favor  of  strict 
gun  controls 

Salient    points    of    the    Tydlngs    bill    are 
these 

Registration    of    every     firearm     In     the 
country  would  be  required. 


— Licenses  would  be  needed  to  buy  or  pos- 
sess any  firearm  and  anununitlon. 

-Among  tho.se  to  whom  guns  and  ain- 
muniuons  would  be  denied  are  Convicted 
felons,  aliens,  alcoholics,  narcotics,  mental 
incompetents  and  Juveniles 

Senat.T  Tydlngs  calls  his  bill  "'very  mod- 
erate lUecaiisei  It  does  not  deprive  any  law 
.ibldlng  citizen  of  the  right  to  own  and  use 
a  gun — whether  for  home  protection,  hunt- 
ing, target  shooting,  '•ollectlon.  or  any  other 
legitimate  purpo.se-  It  does  not  regulate  giin.<: 
even  as  stringently  as  we  regulate  automo- 
biles or  drugs  ' 

The  Senator  expects  Immediate  reaction 
from  the  National  Rifle  .Association  the  Mln- 
utemen  and  other  extremist  groups  Since 
the  first  piece  of  flrearms  legislation  was  In- 
troduced. -Senator  Tydlngs  says  these  organi- 
zations have  dl-ntorted  the  facts  "without  the 
slightest  app.irent  twinge  of  conscience." 

Strong  gun  controls  will  not  slop  crimes  or 
prevent  murders  but  they  should  reduce  the 
number  of  crimes  committed  with  flrearms 
Tlie  Maryland  Senator  suys  the  proponents  of 
a  strong  gun  control  law  "believe  that  a  so- 
ciety which  regulates  automobiles,  of  which 
death  is  onlv  a  by-product,  should  regulate 
guns,  of  which  death  Is  a  primary  purpose  "" 

In  a  summary  of  firearms  problems  in  the 
country.  Senator  Tydlngs  notes  that  homi- 
cide by  guns  rose  from  5  090  In  1964  to  6.552 
in  1966.  There  were  1.747  long-gun  murders 
in  1966.  Gun  homicide  rates  in  states  with 
strong  flrearms  control  laws  are  about  half 
of  those  m  st-ites  with  weak  control  laws.  In 
the  past  sevpti  years  flrearms  have  been  the 
weapon  ;n  96  percent  of  murders  of  polko 
officers  Nearly  60  000  .irmed  robberies  were 
committed  m  1966 

In  a  year  which  saw  .=>  126  gun  homicides  in 
the  United  States.  Canada  had  99:  England 
and  Wales,  24:  Prance.  584:  West  Germany, 
68  Japan.  3~:  Scotland.  3.  Sweden.  8,  Ger- 
ni.inv  issues  weapons  permits  only  to  regis- 
tered hunters  .md  members  of  shooting  clubs 
Japan  prohibits  the  private  ownership  if 
guns.  Canada  requires  reRistratlon  of  all 
handguns.  Br.taln  requires  .1  certificate  from 
local  police  before  a  long  gun  can  be  pur- 
chased. 

With  the  public  clamor  for  some  kind  of 
flrearms  control  at  a  peak.  Senator  Tydlngs 
thinks  It  is  ironic  that  Governor  Spiro  .Agnew 
has  named  to  a  state  commission  on  flrearms 
control,  former  state  Adjutant  General  Mil- 
ton -A.  Reckord  who  is  "the  principal  spokes- 
man of  the  National  Rifle  .Association  in 
Maryland,  and  a  man  who.  on  the  subject  of 
gun  control,  has  shown  time  .md  .igaln  that 
his  mind  Is  closed  ""  The  .Senator  thinks 

the  Reckord  ippolntment  is  most  unfortu- 
nate I  think  the  citizens  of  Maryland  deserve 
to  be  represented  on  this  commission,  not  the 
NR.A — not  'he  s'un  lobby  '" 

We  couldn't  agree  more. 

(Prom    the    Denver    (Colo  )     Post.    June    21 

19681 

Gt'N  CtTRBS  Gain — Registration  Next 

President  Johnson  now  has  secured  the 
first  phase  of  his  campaign  for  etlective  gun 
controls — prohibitions  against  interstate 
mall-order  sales  of  handgtin:;  There  Is  a  goo  1 
chance  the  President  will  get.  also,  a  b:.r 
a^ralnst  mail  order  jmrchase  of  long  guns 
rifles  and  shotguns 

.Assuming  Congress  does  give  the  President 
the  long  gun  provision  the  nation  will  have 
taken  an  imptirtant  step  toward  curbinc  the 
promiscuous  pttrchase  of  flrearms.  The  mall 
restrictions  will  keep  a  Juvenile  from  order- 
ing a  dangerous  flrearms  from  a  mall-order 
house  .Additionally,  the  prospective  legisla- 
tive package  will  prohibit  the  purchase  of  ■ 
flrearm  in  a  state  other  than  the  purchasei 
state  of  residence. 

This  latter  point  will  help  federal  officials 
keep  track  of  weapons  flow  Additionally,  re- 
tailers are  subject  to  <evere  penalties  if  they 


accept  Improper  Identification  of  prospective 
purchasers. 

But  there  Is  one  more  step  that  needs  to  be 
taken:  registration.  Only  when  authorities 
have  full  knowledge  of  who  has  guns  and 
where  the  guns  are  can  there  be  anything 
approaching  complete  control  of  these 
weapons. 

While  the  President  and  his  advisers  have 
not  yet  studied  provisions  of  the  licensing  bill 
proposed  by  Sen.  Joseph  Tydlngs,  D-Md.,  we 
believe  that  Tv'dlngs  Is  on  the  right  track.  He 
would  provide  for  registration  of  weapons, 
with  a  system  of  p>ermlts  applying  to  states 
which  do  not  enact  their  own  registration 
laws.  This  approach  seems  to  be  the  best 
possible  next  step;   It  should  be  taken  now. 

IProm  the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today,  June  28,  1968] 
Register  the  GtrNS 

Congress  could  pass  the  strongest  gun  law 
In  the  nation's  history  some  time  during 
this  session. 

Congressional  leaders  such  as  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  predict 
that  "the  law  will  have  real  teeth"  In  It. 

The  danger  Is.  of  course,  that  a  genuinely 
repressive  law  may  result.  Only  a  few  times 
since  "World  War  II  has  an  Issue  become  as 
torrid  as  the  present  controversy  over  a  gun 
law.  Congressional  mall  Is  running  high; 
letters  to  the  editors  of  the  nation's  news- 
papers are  streaming  In.  (For  Brevardlans" 
views  on  guns,  see  opposite  page.) 

Latest  contribution  to  the  blazing  question 
is  the  disclosure  by  the  City  of  Chicago  that 
35.598  guns  have  been  registered  by  persons 
living  or  working  In  that  city.  This  number 
of  handgxins  wotild  equip  20  full  strength 
Army  divisions — and  the  United  States  has 
only  16  active  divisions  In  Its  entire  Army 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Chicago  law  Itself  Is  Interesting,  for  It 
may  .serve  as  a  model  for  a  forthcoming 
federal  plan. 

It  requires  the  registration  of  all  portable 
guns,  including  rifles,  pistols  and  shotg:uns. 
The  licensing  cost  Is  small,  the  procedure 
simple.  The  law  refuses  registration  permits 
to  persons  convicted  of  narcotic  offenses  or 
persons  now  using  narcotics,  anyone  under 
the  age  of  18.  chronic  alcoholics,  anyone  re- 
leased from  prison  within  the  past  five  years 
and  the  mentally  retarded. 

Oun  laws  have  gone  dcwn  "to  defeat,  In 
Congress  for  many  years.  In  the  forefront  of 
the  opposition,  and  shouting  from  the  ram- 
parts, has  been  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. 

In  apwcalyptlc  tones  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
NRA's  president,  Harold  W.  Glassen,  warned 
all  the  faithful  that  "the  right  of  sportsmen 
in  the  United  States  to  obtain,  o'wn  and  use 
flrearms  for  proper  lawful  purposes  Is  In  the 
greatest  Jeopardy  In  the  history  of  our 
country." 

Glassen  has  flred  a  big,  loud  blank. 

This  is  so  much  poppycock. 

None  of  the  bills  before  Congress  Jeopard- 
izes the  right  of  sportsmen  to  obtain,  o"wn  and 
tise  firearms.  The  Administration  bill  would 
merely  put  them  to  the  inconvenience  of 
purchasing  guns  from  a  licensed  dealer  In  the 
state  where  they  reside;  and  It  would  not 
affect  In  any  way  whatever  the  guns  they 
now  possess — or  their  use  of  their  guns. 
.Another  bill,  presented  by  Sen.  Joseph 
T\-dlngs.  would  merely  require  them  to 
register  any  guns  they  possess  In  the  same 
way  they  register  their  automobiles;  and  It 
would  require  them  to  obtain  a  license  for 
their  weapon  In  the  same  way  they  obtain  a 
license  to  hunt  or  flsh.  Licenses  would  be 
Issued  automatically  for  a  nominal  fee  to 
every  law-abiding,  responsible  adult  who 
lusked  for  one. 

"We  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  we 
don't  propose  denying  any  responsible  citizen 
The  ownership  of  guns;  the  right  to  keep  arms 
Is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  as  the 
opponents  of  the  gun  law  are  quick  to  point 


out.  But  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  to 
curb  mall-order  sales  and  to  register  gun 
owners. 

Criminals  would,  of  course,  still  be  able  to 
acquire  guns  In  some  way.  as  the  gun-curb 
foes  also  argue.  But  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  that  "stop  and  frisk"  procedures  are 
permissible  for  policemen,  tho.se  caught  with 
illegal  guns  could  be  Jailed.  While  a  law  won't 
necessarily  stop  a  determined  murderer,  it 
will  make  things  a  lot  tougher  for  all 
criminals. 

If  gun  registration  prevents  one  death.  It 
win  have  been  worth  while. 

|Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo  )  Review,  June  28, 

1968] 

Keep  Up  the  Pressure  on  Guns 

It  Is  possible  that  legislation  which  would 
place  strong,  common-sense  restrictions  on 
flrearms  could  go  down  the  drain  again.  In 
the  days  since  the  assassination  of  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy  the  fate  of  gun  legislation 
has  been  mercurial.  There  have  been  loud 
cries  for  tighter  control  on  the  sale  of  all 
guns,  particularly  mail  order  sales,  and  de- 
mands for  the  registration  of  all  guns  and 
the  licensing  of  all  gun  owners.  But  there 
have  been  loud  cries  and  demands  in  opposi- 
tion as  well,  and  the  stubborn  opponents  of 
gun  control  legislation  may  be  successful 
once  more. 

Immediately  after  the  shooting,  Congress 
passed  the  Crime  Control  Bill,  and  then 
seemed  to  sit  back  hoping  that  the  woefully 
weak  and  Inadequate  restrictions  in  that  bill 
wo'uld  be  enough  to  calm  and  satisfy  every- 
one. President  Johnson  has  sent  to  Congress 
requests  for  new  and  tougher  laws;  Senators 
Ttdings  and  Dodd  have  also  proposed  strong 
bills;  several  Congressmen,  mostly  In  the 
Senate,  have  voiced  support  of  gun  controls. 
Yet  reports  from  Washington  Indicate  that 
the  House  '-  cool  to  legislation  on  registration 
or  licensing.  So  It  Is  still  doubtful  what.  If 
anything,  Congress  will  do. 

Here  in  St.  Louis  booing  and  sometimes  un- 
ruly opponents  of  the  proposed  city  ordl- 
np.nce  on  gun  control  packed  a  public  hear- 
ing. They  helped  to  send  the  bill  back  Into 
committee  until  the  Board  of  Aldermen  meets 
again  late  in  the  summer. 

Citizens  must  keep  up  their  pressure  on 
their  government  representatives  at  all  levels. 
Letters  and  telegrams  can  and  do  Influence 
the  actions  of  legislators.  We  have  waited 
long  enough  for  stronger  gun  control  laws. 
Do  we  have  to  live  through  another  tragedy 
before  action  is  taken? 

[From  the  State  College  and  Belief onte  (Pa.1 

Centre  Times.  June  29.  1968] 

Technically  Correct 

Recently  Individuals  have  written  to  The 
Times  and  have  denied  that  the  National 
Rifle  Association  (NRA)  Is  a  "lobby"  in 
Washington.  These  Individuals  are  techni- 
cally correct,  however,  this  is  only  true  In  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  NRA  carries 
on  all  the  activities  of  an  official  "lobby"  to  a 
significant  degree  of  success.  Similar  to  other 
national  associations  (AMA.  NAM),  the  NRA 
exerts  pressure  on  Congressmen  by  en- 
couraging letter  writing  and  direct  pressure 
through  Its  office  In  Washington.  These  In- 
dividuals are  incorrect  when  they  state  that 
the  NRA  Is  only  a  group  of  960.000  sports- 
men trying  to  protect  their  Interests.  The 
controlling  board  of  the  NRA  consists  of 
representatives  of  flrearm  manufacturers  and 
the  sportsmen  have  little  or  no  control  over 
the  pxillcy  of  the  organization. 

It  Is  Indeed  time  to  recognize  that  we  are 
no  longer  a  pioneer  nation  and  the  number 
of  unregistered  guns  has  become  an  In- 
tolerable threat.  Contrary  to  the  "lies"  p>er- 
p>etrated  by  the  NRA.  the  effect  of  the 
Tydlngs-Dodd  legislation  Is  not  to  take  away 
the  flrearms  of  a  single  sportsman,  only  to 
register  them  for  the  protection  of  all.  It  is 


slgnlflcant  that  several  large  gun  manufac- 
turers including  Savage  and  Remington  are 
supporting  this  legislation  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  other  "'controllers"  of  the  NRA.  I  have 
written  our  Congressmen  citing  recent 
studies  such  as  the  Zlmmerlng  Study  In  Chi- 
cago demonstrating  that  effective  flrearm 
control  will  indeed  lower  the  dath  rate  In  at- 
tempted homicides.  I  urge  others  to  write 
immediately  before  the  NRA  gathers  Increas- 
ing strength  and  ""lobbies"  to  "death"  the 
bill  along  with  countless  victims. 

[Prom   the   Plain  Dealer.   July   8.   1968) 
Gun  Sale  Control 

We  are  happy  that  big  stores  here  are  re- 
stricting or  stopping  sales  of  flrearms  and 
violence  toys. 

That  won't  take  anything  away  from  the 
need  for  a  strong  gun  control  law.  however. 

Self-imposed  gun  sale  controls  by  depart- 
ment stores  will  reduce  the  available  num- 
ber of  weapons.  Once  out  in  the  community, 
firearms  flow  from  hand  to  hand  by  sale  and 
theft,  and  can  come  all  the  more  reatlUy 
into  the  possession  of  dangerous  or  irrespon- 
sible persons. 

Firearms  are  a  small  fraction  of  a  big  de- 
partment stores'  long  list  of  sales  items.  So 
the  big  stores  are  freer  to  get  Into  the  spirit 
of  a  public  that  has  become  fed  up  with 
loose  gun  trading. 

Small  shops,  especially  those  which  must 
depend  largely  on  flrearms  sales,  and  mer- 
chants less  concerned  with  their  image  In 
the  minds  of  the  whole  public  will  not  fol- 
low the  big  stores'  lead. 

Nonetheless  we  compliment  those  retailers 
who  are  cutting  down  or  cutting  off  their 
part  of  the  arms  traffic.  They  are  foregoing 
profits.  They  are  setting  high  standards  for 
other  merchants  In  a  sector  where  the  high- 
est standards  are  what  the  public  wants. 

[From  the  Marshall   (Tex  1   News  Messenger, 
July  8.   1968! 
Basis  of  Fact 

Not  even  the  most  avid  proponent  of  gun 
control  legislation  is  preparing  to  claim  that 
crimes  of  violence  involving  flrearms  will 
decrease  if  the  purchase  of  guns  is  made 
more  difficult.  At  the  very  least,  though,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill  pending  before  Congress,  not  what  op- 
ponents mistakenly  fear  is  In  the  bill. 

No  one  would  be  denied  arbitrarily  the 
right  to  buy  a  gun  if  the  congressional  bill 
becomes  law.  No  one  would  have  his  pistol, 
rifle  or  shotgun  taken  away  from  him  -Amer- 
ican citizens  would  not  be  disarmed.  The 
right  to  htint  game  or  practice  marksman- 
ship would  not  be  curtailed.  Any  citizen  of 
good  character  would  be  able  to  buy  a  gun 
under  this  legislation — at  the  most  a  wait- 
ing period  of  a  week  or  two  would  be  re- 
quired while  authorities  are  given  a  chance 
to  investigate  the  application  for  purchase. 

Congress  has  had  under  consideration  a 
bill  which  would  do  only  these  things:  Pro- 
hibit Interstate  mall-order  sales  of  flrearms 
and  armnunltlon  and  ban  over-the-counter 
sale  of  firearms  to  nonresidents  of  a  state. 
This  merely  extended  to  rifles  and  shotguns 
the  restrictions  Imposed  earlier  by  Congress 
on  mall-order  sales  of  pistols  and  revolvers. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress 
to  add  a  registration  provision  to  the  bill. 
The  outcry  has  been  horrendous.  Men  are 
crying  out  that  registration  is  but  a  step 
toward  eventual  confiscation  of  all  guns, 
thereby  disarming  the  American  public.  But 
there  is  no  substantiation  for  this  claim  The 
bill  is  aimed  solely  at  making  it  easier  to 
trace  the  ownership  of  guns  that  have  been 
used  by  criminals. 

It  is  difficult^  to  understand  any  responsible 
opposition  to  a  gun-registration  law.  Repu- 
table citizens  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
registering  their  guns.  What  is  more,  if  their 
guns  are  stolen,  recovery  can  be  simplified 
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when     positive     Identification     Is     powlble 

through  registration 

A  gun  control  and  registration  law  can 
hardly  hvirt  the  American  people  It  will 
neither  tAke  their  guns  from  them  nor  pre- 
vent them  from  buying  others  Its  m;iln 
thrust  Is  t<i  make  it  more  difficult  for  crim- 
inals and  imbeciles  to  buy  and  keep  Kuns 
It  Is  not  a  cure-all  for  crimes  of  violence  It 
Is  merely  a  step  In  the  direction  of  trying 
to  prevent  the  irresponsible  possession  and 
use  of  flrearms. 

I  Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet.  July  8,  18681 
Congress  SHom-o  ExptotTB  Gun  Conthol 

It  is  getting  late  in  the  session  .md  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  lost  vital  support  for  the 
Job.  but  Congress  still  has  not  done  all  It 
should  in  the  matter  of  gun  registration  and 
control 

One  bill  barring  mall  order  sales  of  hand- 
guns has  been  passed.  It  also  tightens  up 
acro8s-the-counter  fwiles  and  contains  curbs 
on  lmport.(tloii  of  foreign  arms. 

But  there  are  two  more  things  needed: 

Enactment  of  a  bill  to  extend  the  mall  or- 
der provisions  to  long  guns — rltles  and  shot- 
gtms.  ■ 

EnarTment  I'f  sr.ime  ?ort  nf  ret;l.stratlon  hiH 
offered  by  Sen.  Joseph  T>dlngs.  D-Md..  ap- 
pears to  have  the  best  chance  of  passage.  This 
bill  would  require  registration  of  flrearms. 
States  would  be  ?lven  the  option  of  passing 
registration  legislation;  If  they  didn't  fed- 
eral  registration   would   become  mandatory. 

In  the  background  there  is  a  registration 
bill  prepared  at  the  request  if  President 
Johnson  It  is  tougher  still  fingerprints  and 
photographs  would  be  required,  along  with 
police  certlflcitlon  and  a  doctor's  certifica- 
tion of  mentiil  competency. 

We  think  the  Tydlngs  bill  would  be  worth 
a  trial;  at  the  least  It  would  allow  law  en- 
forcement iifflcers  to  keep  tab  on  ■veapwns. 
If  It  does  not  work  well  enough  then  the 
John.son  approach  may  ultimately  be  re- 
quired 

It  is  still  doubtful  whether  sportsmen  will 
.support  any  kind  of  registration  bill.  We 
think  thev  should,  registration  will  protect 
their  right  to  bear  arms  by  making  it  more 
■  liffl-ult  fcr  criminals  to  buy  and  posaeos 
.irms. 

.And  there  is  the  larger  picture  of  national 
welfare  to  consider  .-^s  a  Harvard  University 
psychologist.  Thom.Hs  F  Pettlgrew.  it^ked  in 
Sunday's  Denver  Post  Perspective 

•'Are  the  unrestrained  rights  of  these  legiti- 
mate businessmen  i  makers  and  sellers  of  tire- 
arms)  and  g\m  users  to  be  valued  over  the 
urgent  itid  obMoiis  requirements  of  .^n  urban 
nation  with  i  crisis    if  flrearms  violence?" 

It  Is  a  good  queetlon  and  one  that  gun 
owners  should  consider  carefully. 

If  the  nation  lives  In  an  atmosphere  of 
violence — at  a  time  when  urbanization  re- 
quires less  •••lolence — should  not  all  of  us  do 
what  we  can  to  lessen  that  spirit  ■■  For  gun 
owners  this  might  rewsonably  lead  to  a  deci- 
sion to  register  arms  on  behalf  of  a  more 
p>eaceful  society 

We  have  heard  the  argtiment  that  "guns 
do  not  kUl--?eop!e  do  "  To  be  sure,  but  there 
Is  no  question  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween large  numbers  of  guns  and  large  num- 
bers of  -rimes  of  violence  involving  guns, 
Tighter  gun  control  Is  one  way  .if  attacking 
the  problem 

There  Is  one  thing  President  Johnson 
should — and  can— do  immediately.  The  law 
passed  last  month  on  h.^ndguns  contained  a 
provision  permitting  the  Treasury  Depiirt- 
ment  to  cut  off  Importation  of  weapons  It 
does  not  classify  as  ftt  for  sporting  uses  Since 
tht-re  are  reports  that  Lmp<:>rters  are  trying  to 
JlO'Xi  the  country  with  up  to  J  million  for- 
eign weapons  before  the  law  takes  effect  Dec. 
1.  the  President  should  close  the  gap  now 

An  executive  .rder  would  ^eem  entirely 
Justified    There   Is  no  good  reason  for  per- 


mitting the  flood  of  che.-if)  foreign  guns  to 
continue  Obviously  Congress  Intended  to 
stop  this  flood;  the  President  should  au- 
thorize the  Treasury  Department  to  do  1» 
now. 

(Prom  the  Harrisburg  (Pa  i    Patriot.  July  6. 

19681 

P\RK    SHOoTOtrr — It    Points    Up    Nejd    for 

Controls 

The  gun  lobhv  hnd  the  strategy  flgured  out 
prettv  well.  Stall.  Let  things  cool  off.  Give 
opposition  time  to  develop  Let  the  public's 
demands  for  gun-control  leglslatlcui  be 
matched  by  .m  outpouring  of  dem.ands  from 
owners  for  the  freedom  from  the  bothera- 
tion of  having  to  register  their  ;uns  the 
way  they  regLster  their  automcNhlles,  their 
dngs  thrir  m  irrla;«-s  .nicJ  tooti. 

The  r.trategy  seemed  to  be  workln-^  No 
guarantees  here,  but  good  pos.slbtlUles  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Corrunlttee  put  off  consid- 
eration of  the  Johnson  Administration's 
gun-control  bill  until  after  the  Fourth.  In 
the  House,  the  Rules  Committee  blocked 
action  on  the  bill  that  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  had  approved. 

And  then  «'jme  lun.itlc  comes  along  and 
spwUs  everything. 

We  don't  know  whether  Angelo  Aneelof. 
as  he  had  been  identified  at  this  writing,  was 
thinking  about  the  processes  of  legislation 
before  he  walked  Into  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City  the  other  day.  Probab'.v  he  wasn't. 
We  dealt  know  whv  he  decided  that  July  3 
was  a  nice  day  to  kill  a  young  woman  But 
that  Is  what  he  did.  and,  having  llnished 
her  off,  he  put  bullets  in  ,in  80-vear-old 
.tentleman  and  two  police  officers  before  po- 
lice bullets  brought  him  down. 

Somehow,  we  i-atinot  get  aroused  over  the 
loss  of  liberty  that  would  have  'o  he  endured 
by  people  like  Angelof  or  Slrhan  Slrhan.  the 
fellow  who  put  a  bullet  in  the  brain  of  Sen. 
Robert  F  Kennedy,  or  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
who  dispatched  Senator  Kennedy's  older 
brother,  if  they  were  inconvenienced  In  ac- 
quiring their  lethal  weapons. 

The  public  relations  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  .Association.  John  R  Hess,  says 
his  organization  was  "horrified  at  the  sense- 
less shoo-ing  in  Central  Park,"  but  It  was 
obvicwsly  not  so  horrlSed  as  to  change  Its 
mind  Mr  Hess  wishes  to  jxilnt  out  that 
"New  Yrirk  has  the  most  stringent  gun  con- 
trols in  the  United  States  .  We  hope  this 
horrible  crime  will  not  add  more  fuel  to 
already  distorted  appeals  for  additional  fire- 
arms ccJitrols  " 

The  'gunmen's  passion  for  their  lethal 
weapons  is  not  matched  by  logic  of  approach. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Hess  'hat  he  is  proving  exactly  the  opposite 
of  what  he  thinks  he  is  prcNvlng. 

In  the  first  place.  New  '^'ork  does  have  a 
tough  law.  and  the  result  is  that  in  New 
York  only  318  per  cent  of  nil  murders 
xre  committed  by  guns,  while  In  Mississippi, 
where  the  law  Is  frightfully  weak,  70  9  per 
cent  of  all  murders  are  committed  by  guns. 

So  .^  tough  state  law  can  have  some  bene- 
ficial effect  But  In  the  second  place,  even 
one  like  New  York's  Sullivan  Law.  cj-  one 
like  Pennsylvania  Is  trying  to  get  passed. 
cannot  substitute  for  the  stronger  national 
measures  which,  aj  President  Johnson  de- 
clares, are  needed  to  protect  the  .\merican 
people  .igainst  insane  and  reckless  murder 
by  gunfire," 

[Prom  the  Minneapolis  iMlnn.i  Tn'oune. 

June  30.  19681 

CoNCKZss  St»il8  on  Ovn  Controls 

"The  fervor  of  the  people  who  want  a 
gun-control  bill  fades,  biit  the  other  side — 
they've  hardly  started,  and  their  fervor  never 
:ades 

These  words,  sfviken  two  weeks  ago  by  an 
assistant  to  Sen  Wayne  Morse  seemed  to  be 
applicable   to  developments   last   week.   The 


'ide  of  c.ongresslonal  mall  on  the  gun-control 
:-,sue  ^■eemed  to  be  shifting  to  the  side  of 
tlKwe  who  oppose  controls.  .And  the  tight  lor 
tougher  controls  took  a  setback  when  Sen 
Quentln  Burdlck  of  North  Dakota  tuccess- 
fullv  won  a  delay  until  July  10  In  further 
consideration  of  gi.in  legislation  by  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

Accx)rdlng  to  ihe  Washington  Post,  long  a 
proponent  of  gun  controls,  "The  ulm  of  the 
gun  lobby  is  quite  clear-  It  hopes  to  frustrate 
flrearms  control  by  the  tactics  of  delay."  The 
gun  lobby,  the  Post  i  ivs.  expects  "that  If  It 
can  only  hold  off  congressional  action  for 
the  rest  of  this  session,  the  public  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  will  subside  untK 
another  national   leader  Is  shot  down." 

Sen.  Joseph  Tvdinas.  also  an  .idvocate  of 
stiffer  controls,  called  Burdick's  victory  a 
"real  defeat"  for  controls.  Tydlngs  said  the 
delay  substantially  weakens  chance  for 
p.isslng  responsible  gun  legislation  this  coii- 
gr€!islonaI  session." 

We  hope  Tydlngs  is  wrong  But  the  answer 
will  He  mainly  with  the  public,  which  must 
continue  to  make  clear  to  Congress  that  a 
strong  majority  favors  <run  controls,  and 
with  those  senators  and  reprcscntitlves 
courageous  <'notigh  to  resist  the  emotional 
pressures  generated  by  a  minority,  but  vocal 
segment  of  their  constituencies.  G  iHvip 
Polls  for  years  have  consistently  shown  a 
strong  majority  of  Americans  favoring  gun 
controls. 

President  Johnson  last  week  urced  Con- 
gress to  act  Immediately  to  legislate  controls 
over  mall-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
as  a  necessary  step  to  follow  up  it.s  earlier 
action  in  establishing  controls  over  mail- 
order .lales  of  pistols  Then  the  President 
went  on  to  urge  registration  of  all  truns  and 
licensing  of  all  users,  measures  which  .-cent 
(I'jite  reasonable  in  light  of  the  .seriousness 
of  the  problem 

The  nation,  as  President  Johnson  ?o  well 
said,  is  long  overdue  In  responding  to  the 
danger  of  guns  in  criminal  and  incompetent 
.':iand3.  We  l>ell?ve  that  such  a  response  means 
more  than  action  by  the  federal  sovernment 
but  also  action  by  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  business.  In  this  context 
this  newspaper  has  ."^topped  .Tcceptlng  :id- 
verttsemeiits  for  handguns  and  will  accept 
rifle  :ind  «hotgun  advertisements  only  from 
licensed  dealers. 

President  Johnson  detailed  "a  shocking  In- 
crease In  crimes  where  deadly  weapons  are 
the  ll^strumentJ!  of  violence"  In  1967.  lic 
said,  there  were  7.700  murders  with  guns 
romp.ared  with  ii.SOO  in  1966;  in  1967.  there 
were  55,000  aggravated  assaults  with  ?uns, 
compared  tvith  43.000  the  vear  txjfcre;  in 
1967.  there  were  over  71.000  robberies  with 
guns,  while  In  1966  there  were  60.000. 

Reglstr.-'tion  and  licensing,  said  the  Presi- 
dent, would  not  l.mpalr  the  legitimate  own- 
ership and  use  of  guns  in  this  country.  "These 
would  prevent  flrearms  from  being  sold  tt) 
or  possessed  bv  f-rlminals.  dope  addict-s.  .il- 
cohollcs.  the  mentally  111  and  any  others 
whose  possession  of  guns  would  be  harmful 
to  the  public  health,  sa.ety  and  welfare" 

Tlie  President  continued;  "Tl-.e  Anieri'-an 
people  have  been  too  long  without  them  To 
cost  of  inaction  through  the  decides  affront.^ 
our  conscience.  Homes  and  cltv  streets  across 
•he  nation  which  ni!ght  have  rung  with  gun- 
fire win  be  spared  the  tragedy  of  this  sense- 
less slaughter.  We  will  never  be  able  f^ 
measure  this  violence  that  does  not  erupt 
But  our  history  tells  us  .\merica  will  be  a 
safer  country  if  we  move  now — once  .ind 
for'ver — to  complete  the  protection  so  Ions 
denied  our  people." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  FBI.  has 
written;  "Easy  accessibility  of  firearms  Is  a 
significant  factor  l:i  murders  committ;ed  in 
the  United  States  todav  " 

Isn't  It  time  that  Congress  do  something  1 1 
help  protect  the  .American  people-  liuntiTs, 
sportsmen,  and  nonshooters  alike — fr^m 
those  people  who  shouldn't  have  guns? 


(From  tiie  Denver  iColo.^  Post,  July  8,  19681 

We  SHortD  P.\ss  GtTN  Control  Bills 

(By  Robert  O.  Splvack) 

Wfs.HiNcrroN — The  argument  has  been 
made  by  Sen  Eugene  McCarthy  and  other 
thoughtful  men  that  it  Is  unwise  to  enact 
any  lej^'islation  under  "panic"  conditions  or 
in  response  to  great  emotional  pressure. 

This  IS  a  view  that  is  widely  shared.  Where 
legi.slatlve  pri)cedures  are  concerned  it  is 
Miund  policy.  It  :s  for  that  reason,  despite 
urging  from  many  quarters,  that  I  have 
deferred  expres.slng  my  own  views  In  the 
Liirrent  debate  over  gun  control  legislation. 

This  nation  has  been  in  a  state  of  emo- 
tional turmoil  for  much  too  long.  Some  of 
the  emotion  has  been  artificially  stimulated, 
some  has  welled  up  from  deepest  anxiety.  It 
has  been  of  two  kinds. 

.\fter  the  big  city  riots  all  of  us  have 
lieard,  even  from  the  mildest  people  we  know, 
the  comment  that,  "one  more  riot  and  I'm 
!.'o:ng  out  to  L'et  inc  a  gun.  tor  self-protec- 
tion." 

M  the  same  time,  after  the  assassinations 
of  Martin  Luther  King  and  Robert  Kennedy, 
we  h.ive  all  lieard  people  say,  "What's  hap- 
pening to  this  country?  Any  nut  can  get  a 
pun  and  kill  anybody  he  does  not  like.  Isn't 
there  any  way  to  protect  men  like  Kennedy 
and  King,  or  prevent  such  tragedies?" 

Very  often  the  same  people  expressed  both 
sentiments  Neither  is  difficult  to  understand. 

But  there  comes  a  point  at  which  each  of 
us  must  make  a  decision  where  a  national 
policy  is  involved  It  was  altogether  proper 
that  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us, 
listen  attentively  as  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 
and  its  opposition  groups,  such  as  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Gun  Control,  headed  by 
Col  John  H.  Glenn  Jr.,  present  their 
arguments. 

We  have  heard  them  all  now  and  we  have 
also  heard  from  the  President.  There  has 
been  ample  time  for  each  side  to  present  its 
case. 

As  I  review  the  evidence  and  examine  the 
facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  National  Rifle 
Assn  has  lost  the  argument.  This  is  not  a 
conclusion  based  on  any  sense  of  panic.  Nor 
do  I  buy  the  arguments  that  America  Is  a 
"sick  society,"  or  that  Americans  are  more 
violent  than  the  Red  Chinese,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  or  other  "peace- 
loving"  people. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  every  sportsman  Is  a 
cold-blooded  killer,  any  more  than  every 
surgeon  is.  at  heart,  a  butcher. 

■What  it  bolls  down  to  is  simply  a  matter 
of  common  sense.  Where  guns  are  easily  ac- 
cessible people  are  going  to  get  them,  as  they 
have.  There  are  approximately  100,000,000  in 
this  country  today,  owned  by  individual 
citizens. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  guns 
are  most  easily  obtained  the  murder  rate  is 
200  to  300  percent  higher  than  it  Is  In  cities 
cr  states  where  regulations  are  more 
stringent 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  It  is 
the  man.  not  the  weapon,  that  does  the  kill- 
ing We  know  there  are  far  more  murders 
commited  on  Impulse  than  are  premeditated. 
But  common  sense  tells  us  that  a  killer, 
whether  he  is  In  a  blind  rage  or  a  hardened 
criminal,  is  less  likelv  to  commit  murder  if 
his  own  life  is  endangered,  as  it  Is  when  a 
knife,  or  other  instrument  is  used.  Then  the 
killer  comes  closer,  physically,  to  his  victim. 
That  increases  the  risk  to  himself; 

What  does  the  present  situation  require? 
Tlie  minimum  in  the  present  circumstances. 
It  seems  to  me.  would  be  these  three  points; 
( 1 )  recistration  of  all  guns  owned  cr  pos- 
sessed by  anyone  other  than  law  enforcement 
officers,  or  members  of  properly  constituted 
iniliiary  forces.  (2i  licensing  of  all  persons 
who  own  or  use  guns,  (3  )  a  ban  on  mail-order 
pun  sales. 

Postmaster  General  Marvin  Watson  has  al- 
ready    ordered     that    guns    being    shipped 


through  the  mails  be  properly  itieiuified,  an 
important  hrst  step  towards  bringing  the 
traffic  in  guns  under  control 

But  if  disarmament  among  nations  is  im- 
perative it  is  equ;illy  iniixirtant  within  the 
nation  The  objective  is  the  same,  to  cut 
down  violence  from  whatever  source  it 
bprlngs. 

[From  the  Newark    (NJ.i    Star-Ledger.  .lulv 

'J.   19681 

B.^fK  TO  Work 

Congress  came  back  to  work  yesterday,  re- 
freshed from  its  Fourth  of  July  respite  But 
there  are  still  foiir  weeks  remaining  if  the 
legislators  hope  to  pet  through  in  time  to 
attend  the  national  <  cnvemions 

And  these  could  be  fateful  weeks,  for  Con- 
gress still  has  to  face  up  to  a  decision  on  two 
major  pieces  of  lepishition  .  ,  the  contro- 
versial gun  control  measure  ;ii'.d  the  housiuit 
bill 

The  bill  that  aroused  a  wide  .segment  of 
the  nation  concerns  Icderal  control  of  the 
sale  and  possession  of  firearms  Congress  has 
been  swlnginc  like  an  uncontrolled  pendu- 
lum on  this  measure;  it  was  stirred  irom  its 
moribund  state  of  several  years  standint;  by 
the  assassinations  of  Dr  Martin  Luther  King 
and  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 

These  two  slayings.  as  did  the  murder  rjf 
President  John  Kennedy,  evoked  a  swellinit 
tide  of  national  sentiment  for  feaersl  regu- 
lations to  prohibit  the  mail-order  sales  of 
weapons.  Despite  the  unrelenting  pressure  of 
the  powerful  gun  lobby,  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  the  legislative  branch  at  long 
last  was  prepared  to  pass  a  diluted  ^  erslon  of 
the  bill  proposed  by  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration. 

With  key  leaders  like  Sen  Everett  Dirksen 
finally  swinging  over  to  the  affirmative  side, 
there  was  h.ope  that  the  measure  could  be 
strengthened  to  include  reeristration  and  li- 
censing of  firearms,  similar  to  the  ploneerinc 
statute  passed  by  New  Jersey. 

But  ihe  Senate  Judiciary  Comniii'ee  re- 
served decision  on  the  Tydlngs  oill  that 
would  include  all  the  provi.'ions  sousht  by 
the  Administration.  This  was  re:;:arded  .is  a 
victory  for  the  pro-nun  forces,  .since  it  put 
off  congressional  consideration  tintll  the  final 
weeks  before  adjournment 

And  now  we  are  down  to  the  wire,  the 
moment  of  decision  on  this  vlt;il  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  such  a  broad  impact  on 
the  atmosphere  of  violence  that  has  en- 
veloped the  nation,  a  pervasive  mood  tiiat 
has  frightening  implications 

In  the  housing  area,  the  Senate  h;'.s  passed 
a  wide-ranging  measure  that  authorizes  S5 
billion  to  provide  1,200,000  new  or  rehabili- 
tated homes  for  lower  income  families  over 
the  next  three  years  The  bill  would  enlist 
the  support  of  private  industry  m  building 
low-income  housing,  with  back-up  federal 
subsidies  to  help  minimal  income  families 
meet  mortgage  payments.  The  House  has  its 
own  housing  measure,  with  variations  that 
would  require  a  Joint  conference  to  resolve 
the  differences. 

These  are  two  major  pieces  of  legislation 
that  would  add  considerable  luster  to  p  con- 
gressional session  that  badly  needs  it  The 
incumbents  on  Capitol  Hill  believe  that  the 
90th  Congress  has  compiled  a  respectable 
legislative  record,  but  this  self-appraisal  will 
have  little  substance  unless  there  i.s  forth- 
right responsiveness  with  the  enactment  of 
a  strong  gun  control  measure  and  compre- 
hensive housing  bill. 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif. 1  Times. 
July  10,  1968) 
Gun  Laws;  The  Public  Loses 
(Issue. — Should  a  few  key  lawmakers  deny 
the   House   the   right   to   vote   on   urgently- 
needed  gun  control  legislation?) 

The  American  people  are  close  to  defeat  In 
their  fight  for  strong  gun  control  laws  this 
year  In  Congress. 


.And  all  it  took  was  the  .strong  < opposition 
of  a  mere  four  members  of  the  House  Rules 
Ctimmitiee  wlio  duin't  want  \o  liu-oiix  enience 
sportsmen. 

.'is  .1  result.  Rep.  Emanuel  Celier  i  D- 
N.Y.)  was  lorcfd  to  drop  his  spons.irship  of 
the  Adminlstratl(5n's  pun  registration  bill  in 
order  to  win  Rules  Committee  approval  of 
much  iijilder  leKislation  banning  interstate 
niail-order  traflic  in  lirearnis. 

The  Times  deplores  this  exercise  of  legis- 
lative power  by  a  lew  men  to  thwart  House 
action  on  effective  protection 

We  are  aisiuayed  that  two  Califc.rnia  con- 
gressmen, Reps  H.  Allen  Smith  (R-Glendalel 
and  B  F.  Sisk  (D-Fresnoi,  were  among  the 
Rules  Committee  members  who  expressed 
such  concern  over  the  "inconvenience"  that 
pun  controls  inipht  cause 

There  is  still  cfjtisiderable  backlnc  in  the 
Senate  for  federal  registration  ()f  all  cuns  and 
licensing  of  all  pun  owners.  But  liopes  <jf 
House  concurrence  virtually  dis.ippeared 
when  Cellcr  pave  in  to  the  Rules  Committee 

Given  the  circumstances  and  the  unusual 
I)ower  ol  the  crjinmittee.  Celler  apparently 
had  to  decide  whether  he  want<>d  a  weak 
control  bill  ()r  no  bill  at  all 

Although  the  public  lost,  the  pun  lobby 
won  perhaps  its  ureatest  victory  in  spiking 
proposals  for  repi.stration  and  licenslnp.  The 
demand  for  tough  controls  was  never  stronger 
than  in  the  weeks  that  followed  the  punning 
down  of  Sen,  Kennedy. 

The  iteed  for  such  restrictions  has  become 
Increasingly  fjbvious  every  year  with  the 
tragic  rise  in  the  number  of  pun-caused 
murders  and  assaults  and  robberies  involving 
firearms. 

The  arguments  that  registration  and  li- 
censing would  be  costly  and  inconvenient 
have  no  merit.  Fees  would  cover  the  adminis- 
trative costs  as  they  now  do  for  reclstratlon 
of  automobiles  and  licensing  f.f  drivers.  In- 
convenience IS  liarrily  a  consider.ition  when 
7.700  .Americans  v.ere  murdered  with  puns 
last  year  alone 

As  .Atty.  Gen  Ramsey  Clark  told  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  Monday.  "Clearly 
and  beyond  question,  effective  ttun  controls 
would  ureatly  reduce  crime  in  this  crmntry." 

It  was  President  Johnson  who  asked  Con- 
gress after  the  murder  nf  Dr  .Martin  Luther 
Kine,  "What  in  the  name  of  ronscience  will 
it  take  to  ijass  a  trtilv  effective  uun  control 
laW" 

The  question  is  still  unanswered  r n  Capitol 
Hill 

|From  the  .Akron    'Ohioi    Beaf-on  Journal. 

Julv   11.    :96R1 

"Half   .^   Lrl^F''   Can   Kii  l   Thots\nd-S 

Tlie  merits  of  pun  control  seem  to  have 
been  (jvershadowed  in  Washington  by  the 
contest  to  see  which  side  can  put  the  most 
letters  <  n  the  desks  r  f  Represent. itives  ;ind 
Senators 

Immediately  after  the  a.s.sassination  of 
Senator  Kennedy,  there  was  a  great,  spoii- 
tareovis  flow  of  letters  from  citi5:ers  who 
c  il'ed  f'jr  stricter  regulation  of  Ptinc 

Then  the  National  Rifle  .Association  went 
into  action  and  the  opponents  poured  letters 
and  telegrams  by  the  thousands  into  Wash- 
ington. 

bur  liiwmakers  must  be  aware,  of  cotirse. 
that  public  opinion  polls  for  vears  have 
shown  laree  majorities  for  stricter  rejulation 
of  guns.  They  know,  too,  that  the  opposition 
is  better  t  rpanized, 

.Aft*r  tabulat-ne  tile  mr.ll,  re.iding  the  polls 
and  lisTeninc  to  all  the  pros  and  cons,  the 
lawmakers  otieht  to  proceed  to  act  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  welfare  In  this 
case,  that  would  mean  much  more  stringent 
regulation  of  guns,  including  registration  of 
pun  owners. 

Senator  Josepii  D.  Tydlngs  of  Maryland, 
sponsor  of  the  peiiding  registration  law, 
summed  it  up  in  these  words; 

"The  law  ...  I  have  proposed  would  not 
prevent  the  purchase  of  firearms  by  any  law- 
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abiding  citizens-  ;n<-ludln«  hunters.  sprTts- 
men.  col  lee  tors,  homeownen.  shopkeepers 
and  their  families  Nor  would  it  disarm  or 
significantly   inconvenience   them 

It  would  inconvenience  criminals,  dnig 
addict*,  alcoholics,  mental  incompetentfl. 
aliens  and  juveniles  " 

Nevertheless  Congrf^ts  ^eems  Inclined  to 
move  onlv  toward  stricter  control  of  the  mall 
order  sale  of  rifles  Congressman  Kmanuel 
Celler  who  is  m  t  key  position  iis  chairman 
of  the  House  Judlcl  iry  Committee,  says  he 
wont  go  f.>r  regl.stratlon  at  this  time  but  will 
?lv9  clearance  for  consideration  of  a  bill  reg- 
ulating rifle  Siiies  Earlier  the  sale  of  hand 
guns  w;i3  ori  ught  under  partial  control 

A  New  Yoric  Times  dispatch  says  'Sup- 
p<irters  .f  g^in  -ontrols  began  to  5ay  privately 
that  half  :\  ;oaf  this  late  in  the  session  would 
be  better  than  none  " 

Maybe  .so.  but  that  "half  a  loaf  means 
that  befcire  Congress  gets  around  to  the  sub- 
ject again  in  1969  or  1970.  hundreds  of  in- 
nocent persons  .^re  going  to  be  5hot.  Acci- 
dentally or  on  purpose,  by  the  'criminals, 
drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  mental  Incompe- 
tenw.  aliens  and  Juveniles"  who  will  And  It 
foo  eary-  to  get  a  gun. 

(From  the  Shelby  i N.C.I  Star.  July  12.  1968) 
Tydincs   Bii.l   Nezds  Action 

Bypajislng  the  Scn.ite  Judiciary  Committee 
on  gun  contr  il  legl.-latlon.  and  especially  on 
the  Tyrtln^s  bill  that  would  Impose  licensing 
amd  regl-stration  of  all  privately-owned  guns, 
win  be  A  difficult  tiisk,  but  It  Is  a  task  that 
should  be  accomplished. 

The  Judlci.iry  C'^mmlttee  has  emasculated 
the  bill  Introduced  for  the  .administration  by 
3en  Joseph  Tydlngs.  exempting  shotguns 
and  rifles  as  If  they  were  puppets  on  the 
strings  of  the  National  Rifle  .\ssoclatlon 
whose  forte  ;s  long  guns 

The  Emergency  Committee  for  dun  Con- 
trol, headed  by  farmer  astronaut  John  Olenn. 
T\'dlngs  and  rther  ^en.itors  deserve  support 
for  their  move  to  have  the  Senate  consider 
the  strictest  bill  possible  by  ignoring  the 
Judiciary  Committee  action  and  'aklng  their 
rtght  to  the  Senate  floor 

Essentlallv  what  the  Tvdlngs  bill  does  Is 
set  up  a  :iystf>m  it  federal  licensing  and 
registration  tor  all  guns,  but.  importiintly. 
It  allows  time  for  states  to  pass  their  own 
gtm  control  laws  before  the  federal  '..iw  *akes 
effect.  If  the  states  pass  laws  that  measure 
up  to  the  federal  law.  then  the  states  can 
be  exempted  frcm  the  federal  law  Such  a 
provision  should  remove  t,he  fears  of  those 
who  think  the  federal  government  would 
have  a  list  of  ill  gun  owners  so  that  guns 
could  be  taken  up 

These  .^re  Tydlngs'  words  %vhen  he  intro- 
duced the  bill.  336:^.  on  June  12;  'Registra- 
tion IS  a  bare  minimum  of  assistance  for 
police  otRcers.  In  .iddltlon.  my  bill  will  also 
require  a  licence  ;or  the  transfer  or  posses- 
sion or  purchase  of  any  flreurm  or  any  am- 
munition used  in  a  flrearm.  It  will  disqualify 
from  g\in  >-wnershlp.  felons,  aliens,  those 
convlcKid  of  misdemeanors  involving  vlo- 
lenc^Irug  addicts,  alcoholics,  the  .menully 
Incom^Jetent  and  Juveniles.  The  Gun  Cnme 
Prevention  Act  •will  not  disarm  law-abiding 
citizens  who  own  guns  It  will  not  signifi- 
cantly inconvenience  law-abiding  hunters, 
sportsmen,  collectors  or  other  gun  fanciers. 
any  more  than  the  obtaining  of  a  license 
for  -in  automobile  owner  inconveniences  the 
automobile  driver  " 

That.  In  a  nutshell,  is  the  bill  that  has 
the  country  ,ind  'he  Congress  In  a  dither, 
that  has  the  NRA  proposing  that  It  wrlt« 
model  state  gun  control  laws  to  its  own 
liking,  that  has  petitions  being  circulated 
and  that  has  mall  both  ways  flowing  into 
Congress. 

The  Tydlngs  bill  allows  for  state  controls, 
but  It  warns  the  states  they  must  face  up  to 
the  reality  of  gun  problems,  rather  than 
merely  blaming  the  federal  government  for 


intrusion  into  the  public  nealth  md  safety 
realm  of  state  control  If  the  bill  becomes 
law  and  states  do  not  pass  realistic  controls, 
then  they  will  have  unly  themselves  to  criti- 
cize 

But  the  problem  it  hand  is  getting  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  Tydlngs  bill  The  watered-down 
version,  which  exempts  rifles  and  shotguns 
that  account  for  3o  per  cent  of  the  6.000 
or  more  homicides  in  the  United  States  last 
year.  Is  not  even  reported  out  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  That  committee  includes 
Senauirs  S.im  Ervin  .md  Strom  rhurmond. 
In  the  House  a  gun  control  law  that 
cracks  down  on  interstate  sale  if  long  guns, 
to  be  added  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  BUI  pro- 
hibition against  such  Interstate  pistol  sales, 
is  scheduled  for  floor  debate.  But  opponents 
there,  and  wl.hy-washy  leadership,  have 
.igalti  pnstponett  the  debate  until  next 
week— luiother  In  a  ^erles  of  delays. 

The  HaiTls  survey,  which  shows  that  85 
per  cent  of  .Americans  want  ni'ire  .irlngent 
gun  control  laws,  also  shows  that  45  per  cent 
of  those  are  not  sure  the  new  laws  would 
do  any  go<xl  Coupled  with  those  who  Just 
don't  want  any  additional  controls  on  them- 
selves of  .-ujy  kind,  the  lethargy  of  the  gen- 
eral public  on  gun  controls  is  mounting 

No  one  can  say  that  the  Tydli.gs  bill, 
should  It  become  'aw,  would  stop  .i  murder 
from  taking  place,  but  no  one  can  say  that 
It  wovild  not  make  It  more  difficult  for  a  per- 
son to  get  his  hand  on  a  gun  Additionally, 
t-iie  bill  would  be  a  deterent  In  that  a  person 
•*'ho  knew  he  would  be  held  responsible  for 
a  gun  he  purchased  would  be  more  likely  to 
keep  up  with  it.  not  use  it  Indiscriminately 
and  not  sell  It  to  someone  who  doesn't 
qualify  for  a  gun  permit. 

Emotionalism  has  no  place  In  the  pun  con- 
trol coasideratlon.  .ind  those  critics  who 
have  said  legislation  should  not  come  In  a 
panic  should  he  molUfled  by  now  on  the 
time  element  It  has  been  more  than  a  month 
since  .1  national  political  leader  was  mur- 
dered 

In  that  month,  there  has  been  a  reversal 
of  the  trend  In  mall  so  that  congressmen  are 
now  getting  .t  tlood  of  antlcontrol  mail  m 
contrast  to  the  mall  Just  after  Robert  F 
Kennedy's  death  June  6  Opposition  comes 
from  the  NR.A.  but  It  alone  cannot  be  blamed 
for  .ill  the  outpouring  of  opposition.  Some 
persons  sincerely  believe  that  strict  curi  con- 
trols take  iway  .in  Inalienable  right,  and 
that  IS  their  right  to  believe  that  We  happen 
to  disagree 

Taken  .as  a  whole  luid  understood  in  all 
Its  points,  the  Tydlngs  bill  should  be  passed, 
even  If  that  means  bypassing  the  omnipotent 
Judiciary  Committee 

I  Prom  the  Mount  Klsco  i  N  T  i  Patent 

Trader,  July  13.  1968] 

LrcisLATrvr  Cor.ver  ;  Senator  Ttdings  on 

Wfapons 

( By  James  Transue) 

By  now  vou'd  think  nothing  new  could  be 
said  atKJut  guns  and  gun  control  Time  and 
Newsweek  liave  done  their  definitive  stories, 
the  National  Rifle  Association  has  had  Con- 
gress deluged  with  mall,  and  vou  can't  get 
through  a  cocktail  party  anywhere  without 
'icaring  about  it 

Yet.  like  anyone  else.  I  feel  compelled  to 
have  my  say  on  this  issue,  and  maybe  this  Is 
one  of  those  Issues  on  which  people  ought  to 
r-xpress  'hemselves  more  becau.se  fo  far  'he 
minority  viewpoint  has  prevailed 

No  reasonable  or  responsible  advocate  of 
strong  gun  laws  says  tight  control  would  end 
misuse  of  guns,  an  assertion  which  Is  too 
often  put  in  their  mouths  by  opponents  of 
gun  laws  But  It  is  equally  nonsensical  to 
hold  that  simply  because  you  cannot  end 
gun  crime  with  gun  control  laws  you  there- 
fore should   not   have  gun  control  laws. 

A  reading  of  the  .Second  Amendment  will 
make  it  clear  that  there  Is  no  Constitutional 


guarantee  of  the  Individual's  right  to  own 
guns  It  is  asserted,  with  appropriate  quota- 
tions from  Plato.  RouAseau.  Machlavelll. 
Ulackstone  and  .Adam  Smith.  tiiRt  a  nation 
cannot  keep  its  freedom  without  a  well-  " 
armed  militia  to  guard  .igalnst  the  tyrannical 
misuse  of  standing  aniiles  I  doubt  this  Is 
true  in  modern  limes,  and  It  would  be  an 
ixld  reading  Indeed  of  American  history  to 
conclude  that  the  Nitlfnial  Guard  ha.s  played 
.1  signlflcant  role  m  the  preser\atlon  of  our 
freedom  Even  If  that  were  true.  It  surely 
.vould  not  be  true  that  unorganized  or  kxsse- 
ly  iirganlzed  citizens  armed  with  shotgun.s 
,ind  pistols  are  any  bulwark  of  freedom 
against  a  modern  .irmy  of  tanks,  planes,  na- 
palm and  atomic  weaponry. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  natural  tendency 
when  many  citizens  own  guns,  for  other  cit- 
izens to  .irm  themselves  against  them.  Just 
in  cfise  This  .splrallng  eflect  hi.s  been  seen  in 
the  yp.irs  since  the  assassln.itlon  of  John  F 
Kennedy  in  the  dramatic  escalation  of  the 
number  of  manufactured  or  Imported  !ir^- 
.irms  It  is  liard  for  us  to  adjust  from  our 
•  •pen  plained  heritage  to  modern  crowded 
civilization  without  us  .ill  toting  weapons 
to  u.se  against  each  other  Instead  of  fists  or 
epithets 

Absolute  prohibition  of  weapon  ownership 
should  extend  only  to  those  unfit  to  own 
weap-jns.  .ind  no  responsible  person  in  pub- 
lic life  is  .seeking,  despite  the  NRA  coiiten- 
'lon.  to  extend  prohibition  any  further  than 
that  But  I  am  convinced  that  fewer  per- 
sons wotild  feel  the  desire  to  own  guns  if 
there  were  fewer  guns  around  to  threaten 
them  The  spiraling  effect  can  be  reversed  ;f 
the  will  to  do  so  Is  there. 

Sen  Joseph  T>'dlng8.  the  Maryland  Demo- 
crat who  Is  a  Congressional  leader  In  the 
gun  control  struggle,  recently  complied  ?  ne 
of  the  best  capsule  statistical  descriptions 
I've  yet  seen  on  the  relationship  of  guns  in 
our  society  to  murder  These  figures  speak 
eloquently  for  themselves 

In  1966,  there  were  R  552  recorded  gun 
murders  in  this  nation,  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  homicides  The  percentage  was  57  in 
1965  and  55  In   1964 

Rifle  and  shotgun  murders  have  been 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  annual  total,  and 
in  1966.  there  were  1.747  long  Liun  murders 
Despite  th(?  ease  with  which  guns  can 
be  obtained  by  mall  order  or  carried  over 
state  lines,  the  percentage  of  gun  murders 
m  states  with  strong  gun  control  laws  his 
been  consistently  much  lower  than  In  states 
with   weak   laws. 

The  proportion  of  gun  murders  to  all  mur- 
ders in  strong-law  states  In  the  four  year 
period  1962-65'  Pennsylvania,  43.2  per  cent: 
New  Jersey,  38  6  per  cent:  New  York,  ril  8 
per  cent:  Massachusetts.  35.3  per  cent:  .-.nd 
Rhode  Island.  24  per  cent 

For  the  same  four  year  period,  this  w.is 
'he  proportion  of  gun  murders  to  all  mur- 
ders m  weak-law  states:  Florida.  66  per  cent; 
.\rlzona.  66  4  per  cent;  Nevada.  66.9  per  cent: 
Texas.  06  7  per  cent:  Mississippi,  70  9  per 
cent:   Louisiana,  62  per  cent. 

Prom  I960  through  1966,  firearms  were  the 
weapons  of  death  In  322,  or  96  per  cent  of 
the  335  murders  of  police  oJUcers.  In  1966.  57 
policemen  -^-ere  killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  55 
of  them  ny  tirearms 

In  the  northeastern  states,  which  have 
high  population  concentrations  and  gener- 
ally comparatively  strong  gun  laws,  53  po- 
licemen were  gunned  down:  In  the  more 
sparsely  populated  Southern  states,  with  lit- 
tle iun  legislation,  151  policemen  were  killed 
by  gunfire. 

The  effects  of  gun  control  In  other  nations 
can  be  seen  In  these  figures:  the  US.  rate 
of»gun  murders  per  100.000  population  in 
1963  was  five  times  the  Australian  rate,  10 
times  the  Belgian  rate,  five  times  the  Cana- 
dian rate.  20  times  the  Danish  rate,  54  times 
the  British  rate,  23  times  the  West  German 
rate.  67  times  the  Japanese  rate,  and  i'O 
times  the  rate  In  the  Netherlands. 
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The  NRA  contends  that  guns  don't  kill 
people,  that  people  kill  people.  This  Is  the 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  The  state- 
ment Implies  that  if  there  were  no  gtins, 
murders  would  continue  at  roughly  the  same 
rate  This  argument  Is  demolished  by  the 
record,  yet  it  persists. 

The  plain  and  whole  truth  Is  that  gxins 
are  the  easiest  way  for  [jeople  to  kill  people, 
with  the  least  hazard  to  and  personal  In- 
volvement by  the  killer,  and  that  there  are 
many  inst-^nces  ■where  iiiurder  is  committed 
by  gun  'A'hen,  if  there  had  been  no  gun  there 
would  have  Ix-en  no  murder  for  lack  of  op- 
portunity, lack  of  nerve  or  lack  of  a  means 
of  escape  from  close  quarters  Our  laws  could 
hardly  bo  more  conducive  to  the  killing  of 
Presidents,  jwlicemen,  padpers  and  plain 
people  than  if  they  had  been  designed  ex- 
pressly lor  that  purpose 

I  From     the     Des     Moines     ilowa)     Register, 

July   16,   1P681 

Fact.s  on   Gun-  Con-trol 

Opponents  of  pun  control  legislation  con- 
tinue to  repeat  by  rote  the  a.ssertlon  that 
licensing  and  registration  of  firearms  would 
not  le.s.sen  violence,  ro  our  knowledge,  they 
have  presented  no  evidence  supporting  this 
view. 

The  opposite  conclusion — that  gun  con- 
trols would  limit  violence — does  have  ample 
supporting  documentation.  Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs  (Dem..  Md.  i ,  the  sponsor  of  a  stiff 
lirearms  tontrol  bill,  cites  some  of  this  evi- 
dence In  the  Congressional  Record. 

He  compares  the  percentage  of  murders 
committed  with  guns  and  the  homicide  rates 
of  states  with  relatively  strong  gun  laws  and 
those  with  'weak  la'*'s  or  none.  The  study 
covers  the  four  years.  1962-66. 

The  gun  murder  rate  In  the  United  States 
Is  five  times  the  rate  of  Australia,  10  times 
the  rate  of  Belgium,  five  times  the  rate  of 
Canada,  20  times  the  rate  of  Denmark,  54 
times  the  rate  of  Great  Britain,  23  times  the 
rate  of  the  German  Federal  Republic,  67 
times  the  rate  of  Japan  and  90  times  the 
ra<«  of  the  Netherlands.  All  of  these  nations 
have  hrearms  control   laws. 

Tliose  who  say  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
gun  coniTc-l  leelslation  would  lessen  violence 
are  unwilling  to  look  at  the  evidence.  Their 
minds  are  made  up.  They  don't  want  to  be 
confused  by  the  facts. 

I  From  the  St.  Louis   iMo.i    Post-Dispatch, 

July   19,  19681 

EssENTi.\LS  OF  Gun  Control 

As  a  cun  control  legislation  comes  to  a 
test  in  t.he  House.  Its  opponents  are  encour- 
aged by  a  change  In  the  tide  of  congressional 
mall.  The  great  wave  of  public  demand  for 
effective  controls  set  off  by  the  assassination 
of  Senator  Kennedy  has  subsided,  and  con- 
gressmen are  now  under  much  stronger  pres- 
sure In  the  other  direction  from  the  gun 
lobby  and  opponent.s  of  firearms  regulation. 

The  ebb  r>,nd  flow  of  congressional  mail 
cannot,  if  course,  truly  i-aeasure  the  merits 
of  any  piece  of  legislation.  The  merits  of 
effective  national  pun  control  will  have  to  be 
faced  by  the  country,  if  not  in  this  congres- 
sional .session  then  in  the  next. 

A  great  den!  of  feeling  has  been  whipped 
up  on  both  sides.  ai:d  emotion  alone  Is  ad- 
mittedly a  jioor  basis  for  sound  legislation. 
But  there  are  cold,  clear,  rational  grounds 
for  adopting  strong  firearms  regulation,  and 
they  must  prevail  In  the  end.  The  grounds 
are  that  in  an  Increasingly  crowded  urban 
society  -ivhlch  already  shows  alarming  symp- 
toms of  violence  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
permit  unlimited  traffic  in  and  unregulated 
ownership  of  lethal  weapons  which  are  so 
often  the  instruments  of  that  violence. 

Sensible  people  have  no  illusions  that  gun 
controls  'will  miraculously  put  an  end  to 
crime,  or  instantly  eradicate  the  impulse  to 
violence  which  makes  this  nation's  murder 


rate  a  scandal  among  civilized  countries  It 
win  not  In  itself  end  political  assassination 
or  halt  the  shooting  sprees  by  madmen  that 
have  become  a  staple  item  in  the  news. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  perfect  nonsense 
to  suggest,  as  the  gun  lobby  does,  that  na- 
tionwide  regulation  of  urearms  will  not  have 
any  effect  on  violence  by  lirearms  .As  Sena- 
tor Tydlngs  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  pointed  uut,  the  few  states  which  have 
effective  gun  control  laws  now  also  boast  a 
markedly  lower  l.omlcide  rate  than  states 
with  notoriously  weak  laws.  Senator  Tvdinps 
notes  that  Britain  with  strong  gun  laws  has 
an  annual  homicide  rat^  of  0.05  per  100  000 
of  population,  while  the  United  States  with 
weak  laws  or  none  has  a  rate  of  27  per 
100.000.  fifty  limes  as  high.  The  case  for  an 
effective  nationwide  systf-m  of  controls,  car- 
ried out  by  the  states  but  with  Federal  co- 
operation and  Federal  .standards  is  over- 
whelming. 

The  House  appears  leady  ;o  accept  a  ban 
on  mail-order  sales  of  rifles  and  shoteuns, 
but  in  our  view  tl;at  is  not  enoucii.  Regis- 
tration of  all  guns,  and  licensing  of  gun 
owners,  are  essential  to  an  effective  system 
of  controls.  As  in  the  Tydings  legislation, 
which  has  been  watered  down  and  delayed 
in  the  Senate,  this  could  be  accomplished  by 
a  Federal  law  setting  up  the  machinery  but 
permitting  the  states  io  administer  it  if  they 
wished. 

Registration  and  licensing  would  not  pre- 
vent ownership  of  guns  by  sportsmen  and 
others  with  a  legitimate  need  lor  them.  It 
would  simply  require,  in  exchange  for  the 
privilege  of  owning  lethal  -weapons,  accept- 
ance of  reasonable  regulations  aimed  at  con- 
trolling the  traffic  in  guns  and  keeping  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  felons,  drug  addicts, 
mental  incompetents,  and  Juvieniles. 

Obviously,  registration  and  licensing  ■would 
not  immediately  halt  all  illegal  use  of  guns. 
But  controlled  Traffic  in  weapons  is  surely 
better  than  uncontrolled  traffic,  and  in  time 
vigorous  enforcement  of  'he  law  could  weed 
out  those  who  have  no  business  owning  or 
possessing  guns.  One  can  Iiope  also  that  in 
time  regulation  of  the  traffic  would  induce 
most  Americans  to  lay  their  weapons  aside 
and  rely,  as  a  civilized  people  should,  upon 
their  government  for  protection.  In  a  society 
as  violent  as  ours  many  steps  must  be  taken 
to  realize  a  more  orderly  and  peaceful  na- 
tional life,  and  it  is  clear  that  not  all  of  the 
necessary  changes  can  be  accomplished  im- 
mediately. But  an  effective  law  to  control 
and  reduce  the  accessibility  of  lethal  weap- 
ons is  one  step  that  can  be  taken,  and  it 
should  not  be  longer  delayed. 

|From  the  Washlneton  IDC.)  Post 

July  30.   1Q681 

The  Gunftghters 

It  is  now  evident  that  neither  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives  nor  the  Senate  is  iroine  to 
adopt  legislation  requiring  the  registration 
of  guns  or  the  licensing  cf  fun  owners — at 
least  prior  to  the  impending  r>^cess.  Thus, 
for  the  time  being,  the  fight  for  effective  pun 
control  has  been  lost — save  lor  a  partial  and 
cynically  weakened  ban  on  mail  order  gun 
peddling. 

We  think  this  outcome  is  tragic  and  fool- 
ish— a  rejection  of  reason  and  a  defiance  of 
democracy.  The  cost  of  leaving  the  gun  traffic 
unregulated  is  20.000  human  lives  a  year. 
The  people  of  America  have  petitioned  Con- 
gress to  abate  this  slaughter  by  a  flood  of 
letters  without  parallel  in  legislative  history. 
Repeated  polls  of  public  opinion  have  dem- 
onstrated an  overwhelming  popular  desire  for 
effective  firearms  control.  Yet  Congress  heeds 
only  a  selfish  and  reckless  pun  peddlers' 
lobby.  In  this,  as  in  other  recent  actions, 
there  is  manifest  in  Congress  a  spirit  of  blind 
bigotry  and  destructiveness 

The  fight  for  effective  gun  control  Is  going 
to  continue,  nevertheless.  And  it  is  going  to 


be  won.  You  can  lay  it  down  as  an  unassail- 
able axiom  that  the  American  people  are  not 
going  to  go  on  svistalning  casualties  at  the 
rate  of  200.000  a  year  to  suit  the  cinvenlence 
of  a  handful  of  hunters,  gun  collectors  and 
pseudo-frontiersmen  who  find  a  synthetic 
brand  of  bravery  in  the  possession  of  a  pistol. 
Th:s  country  is  simply  not  coing  to  continue 
letting  itself  be  terrorized  by  ciiminals. 
punks,  hoodlums,  hospitals,  maniacs,  drunk- 
ards and  assorted  misanthrr.pes  .;rmed  in- 
discriminately with  leth:il  weapons 

The  shooting  of  .-Xmericans  can  Ijp  drama- 
tically diminished  by  restricting  ^lun  owner- 
ship fjf  persons  certified,  or  licensed,  as  law- 
abiding  and  responsible  and  by  requiring 
that  every  firearm  be  regl.stered.  Licensing 
is  the  obvious  and  i,ecessary  device  lor 
.screening  gun  owners  and  gun  buyers.  It  is 
a  significant  coincidence  that  fne  same  day's 
news  pages  tliat  reported  the  rejection  of 
f!un  registration  and  licensing  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  also  reported  discovery  of  the 
bullet-torn  bodies  of  a  Detroit  magazine 
;)ublisher.  his  wife  and  fotir  children  at  a 
summer  home  on  Lake  Michigan  and  the 
fatal  shooting  of  10  persons  in  Cleveland  after 
a  policp-sniper  cun  battle  Licensing  can  help 
to  keep  guns  out  of  such  dancerrjus  hands 

For  the  past  six  weeks,  thi.s  newspaper  has 
sought,  in  daily  editorials,  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  tun  problem  and  to  present 
arcuments  in  favor  of  cun  control  legislation. 
Because  public  attention  will  now  certainly 
shift  from  legislative  action  to  political  ac- 
tivities at  the  great  national  party  conven- 
tions, we  shall,  for  tlie  present,  discontinue 
this  dally  editorial  pleading  for  common 
sense  about  puns.  But  we  shall  certaliily  re- 
turn to  the  subject  And  the  country  will 
certainly  return  to  its  demands  that  Congre.ss 
act  to  protect  the  public  safety.  We  hall  all 
those  who  shared  In  the  tight  for  pun  control 
and  we  exhort  them  to  renewed  determina- 
tion when  Congress  reconvenes  The  senseless 
slaughter  of  Americans  by  gunfire  must  Ije 
curbed, 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  July  27,  19681 
Whee:   Guns  for  Everybody 

After  gravely  listening  to  the  most  mas- 
.sive  popular  outcry  of  recent  times,  the  House 
of  Representatives  turned  lt,s  back  and  passed 
a  bill  preserving  the  right  of  any  thug  or 
crackpot  to  buy  the  gun  of  his  choice. 

Along  the  way  it  managed  to  do  some 
proselyting  for  its  favorite  lobby,  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  A.ssn..  by  enabling  any  who  want 
to  evade  the  lew  paltry  restrictions  Imposed 
on  gun  traffic  to  do  .so  by  paying  the  NRA's 
$5  membership  fee. 

But  it  isn't  necessary  to  Join  the  NRA 
to  duck  the  restrictions  Under  the  House 
bill  anyone  with  $10  can  buy  a  license  as 
a  "collector."  and  lay  away  an  arsenal  of 
second-hand  rifles,  pistols,  or  submachine- 
guns. 

And  even  these  dodges  are  needless  for 
anyone  who  merely  wants  to  buy  .i  gun  to 
shoot  somebody.  He  can  still  walk  into  a 
store  in  any  state  authorizing  gun  sales  and 
buy  one  over  liie  counter,  unless  lie  has  the 
bad  fortune  not  M  live  in  that  state  or  one 
contiguous  to  it.  In  that  case  he  may  have 
to  wait  until  he  go'^s  home. 

The  House,  in  its  puns-for-everybody  mood, 
even  rejected  a  mild  amendment  by  Illinois' 
Robert  McClory  that  would  have  provided  a 
federal  spur  to  states  to  enact  owner-li- 
censing laws  like  the  one  in  Illinois.  One 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  sterling  repre- 
sentatives voted  that  down  as  too  restrictive. 

So  a  bill  was  passed  that  the  gun  people 
can  "live  with."  Rep,  Charles  S  Joelson  of 
New  Jersey  suggested  that  "tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  can  also  die  ■with  It," 
but  perhaps  that's  what  it  will  take  to  per- 
suade Congress  that  tnere  will  be  no  safety 
on  the  streets  until  it  scre^ws  up  the  courage 
to  say  no  to  the  NRA. 
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(Prom  the  Milwaukee   i  Wu  )   Journal. 
July   27.   19681 

iNVrsTIOATE    THE    NRA 

Lobbying  by  the  National  Rifle  associa- 
tion (NRA)  and  Its  loyal  fnilowera  haa 
helpetl  riddle  the  house  pivased  gun  control 
bill  with  crippling  amendments  This 
prompied  Rep  Emanuel  Celler  (D-NYt. 
chairman  ..f  the  house  Judiciary  committee 
and  manager  "f  the  original  bill,  to  threaten 
a  f'lll  srtiie  house  Investigation  of  the  as- 
soclat!   n   and   Its  doings 

Consider    the   NRA 

Here  Is  an  organization  that  has  never 
registered  as  a  lobby  yet  spent  a  reported 
«131  ooo  List  year  for  actlvlOes  related  to 
leglsla-:  n  including  mailings  to  members. 
phis   i^).    ;•  «;46  0OO  for  public  relations 

Here  Is  a  group  that  savs  Us  mission  Is  ba- 
slcally  educational  not  leglsl.itlve.  yet  bo-ista 
that  an  NRA  appeal  on  a  particular  piece 
of  na'idiial  >gisl.itlon  can  generate  a  cloud- 
burst (if  hi:f  a  million  letters  tj3  legislators 

Here  Is  an  outright  lobby  t^at  has  consist- 
ently fought  meaningful  firearms  control  leg- 
islation at  every  level  sometimes  with  out- 
right distortions  of  f.u-t  A  thorough 
oi>ngrf*s)onal  Inspection  of  it«  actlviaea.  past 
and  present    Is  grievously  overdue 

FFrom  the  Salt  I^ke  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Ju'v  25    1968! 

Gf.v  CoNTROt.    Opponents   Win    .^^■.*IN 

Barring  a  minor  miracle — or  perhaps  an- 
ot.her  ma|or  tragedy  involving  firearms — 
Congress  Is  not  going  to  pass  in  adequate 
gun  control  law  this  session  Once  m<ire  It 
appears,  lawmakers  have  given  in  to  highly 
V  kmI  and  well  organized  opponents  of  mean- 
ingful legislation 

A  bill  to  curb  interstate  mall  order  sales 
of  long  g'.ins  and  some  ammunition  has 
cleired  the  House  and  a  similar  bill  has  been 
rep-irted  -nit  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee But  both  House  and  Senate  balked 
at  President  Johnsons  request  for  federal 
rf"i<'.>tratlon  of  all  guns  and  state  licensing 
of  gun  owners. 

Not  satisfied  with  defeat  of  Mr  Johrwon's 
proposals,  p-o-gun  forces  riddled  the  bill  with 
almost  100  proposed  amendments,  many  of 
which  pr  ivlied  loopholes  that  would  dilute 
the  already  weak  bill's  effectiveness 

In  view  of  the  loud  ind  emotional  opposi- 
tion from  what  we  believe  to  be  a  minority 
of  the  p(5pulatlon.  the  country  is  probablv 
fortunate  to  get  as  much  as  it  has  :n  the  way 
of  Increased  firearms  controls. 

We  are  convinced  that  someday  the  United 
States  like  England.  Japan.  Prance  and  a 
number  of  ether  civilized  nations  will  get  a 
gun  law  that  will  keep  firearms  out  of  the 
hands  of  people  who  have  no  reasonable  need 
of  them  It  Is  a  sad  commentarv  on  the  social 
con>cienoe  >f  Ccmrress  that  it  pr'^b.ibly  will 
rt-qilre  a  few  mure  aas.i-s.n  t'l'iis  of  famous 
j't-uDlc  or  .mother  series  .li  plt^'rted  battles  be- 
^wet-n  police  jnU  siilpers  "..i  bring  about  a 
climate  In  which  indtvidiutl  lawmakers  can 
tlnU  the  nerve  to  vote  what  mixt  of  them 
certainly  mutt  feel  right  now. 

Representauve  Ch.trlen  A  Varilk  iD-Ohlo) 
hinted  at  this  during  House  debute  on  the 
gun  bill  Like  everyof.e  else"  he  said.  "I  call 
for  law  .i:i<1  order  But  I  am  Just  sick  and 
tired  >f  hearing  some  of  my  colleagues  de- 
plore violence  and  call  for  law  and  order 
when  I  have  seen  them  go  through  non- 
record  vutea  time  and  again  and  vote  for 
amend.^lent^  which  w.iuld  »trlke  down  ade- 
quate gun  control  laws  " 

It's  the  old  stA-TV  of  deploring  a  bad  condi- 
tion but  not  having  the  fortitude  to  rsally 
do  anything  about  it. 

I  Prom  Newsday  July  26.  1968) 

TMB    OVS    CONTUl'I.    Btu. 

The  HJ'.ise  of  Representatives,  after  .a  long 
legislative  struggle,  has  parsed  a  gun  control 
bill  th.it  is  a  far  cry  from  the  strong  meas- 


ure needed  In  America  toaay  B\it.  on  bal- 
ance, the  bill  represents,  at  least,  one  more 
step  toward  sanity  In  the  domestic  arms 
race 

The  House  action  shows  how  eflectlve  an 
aroused  public  opinion  can  be  in  influencing 
the  Congress  A  year  ago.  this  admittedly 
weak  bill  would  not  have  passed  For  years, 
any  measure  involving  federal  curbs  on  fire- 
arms has  been  the  target  of  vigorous  and 
sucocMful  opposition  from  sportsmen  and 
members  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 

Tins  year  it  w.is  only  the  public  outcry 
ttiat  aro»e  after  the  assassinations  of  the  Rev 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  .  and  Sen  Robert 
Kennedy  that  pressed  the  Congress  Into  ac- 
tion Tlie  new  House  bill  includes  n  ban  on 
the  interstAte  mall-order  sale  of  rifles  and 
shotguns  A  similar  bill  has  been  approved 
in  the  S<«nate  Judiciary  Committee  When 
the  Senate  returns  from  Its  recess  for  the 
national  political  conventions.  It  should  lose 
no  time  in  approving  the  bill. 

To  their  credit.  Long  Island's  five  con- 
t^ressnien  voted  for  the  House  bill  They  also 
voted  .ig.iiiist  the  amendment  that  exempts 
long-gun  ammunition  from  the  mall-order 
ban  and  in  favor  of  amendments  to 
strengthen  the  bill 

Two  Important  gun  control  regulations 
were  not  included  m  the  House  bill  These 
called  for  federal  registration  of  all  firearms 
and  federal  rules  making  state  licensing  of 
gun  owners  mandatory  EfTectlve  gun  control 
will  not  become  a  reality  in  the  US  until 
the  Congress  paAses  a  bill  containing  these 
provtiUins 

Rep  Emanuel  Celler  (D-Brooklyn) .  floor 
le.ider  t  ir  the  House  bill  lias  not  given  up 
the  flgiu  He  plans  to  hold  hearings  In  his 
House  Jtidicinry  Committee  on  these  two 
provisions  in  September  The  public  pres- 
sure for  effective  gun  control  should  not 
be  relaxed  until  these  me.asures  are  written 
Into  federal  law  Even  this  mode:  t  bill  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  the  Congress  not 
been  flooded  in  recent  weeks  with  mure  than 
1  OCX)  OOO  pieces  of  mall  demanding  stricter 
gun  laws. 

While  the  prohibition  of  mall -order  sales 
of  long-guns  IS  the  strongest  part  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House,  there  are  other  worth- 
while portions  thjit  will  help  curb  the  abuse 
of  firearms.  Tbe  bill  requires  mandatory 
prison  terms  for  those  convicted  of  commit- 
ting federal  felonies  while  using  a  gun.  It 
prohibits  the  sale  of  guns  to  fugitives,  fel- 
ons, persons  under  indictment,  narcotics 
users  and  mental  defectives,  and  It  requires 
the  licensing  of  dealers  In  flrearms  and  am- 
munition 

This  House  action  Is  encouraging  Joint 
action  by  the  Senate  will  be  one  more  step 
toward  stricter  controls  over  guns  Tougher 
legislation  should  t>e  forthcoming  We  hope 
no  new  instances  of  murder  or  .us.asslnatlon 
will  be  needed  to  prod  Congress  Into  action. 

( From  the  Ithaca  i  N.  Y  i  Journal. 
July  20.  19681 

.\    CASB    for    OfN    CONTHOI.S 

If  someone  really  wants  to  do  you  in.  he 
will,  whether  or  not  he  can  lay  his  hands 
on  »  gun. 

This  statement,  frequently  expressed  these 
days  because  of  iJie  debate  over  gun  control 
laws.  Is  plausible  enough  If  someone  really 
wants  to  do  you  in,  he'll  find  a  way. 

\  look  at  actual  homicide  statistics,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  a  subsuntlal  percentage 
of  nomicldes  result  from  attack.s  that  were 
not  mode  with  the  single-minded  intent  to 
kill 

Pranklln  E.  Zlmring,  assistant  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  studied 
more  than  1.400  homicides  .and  22,00u  as- 
saults recorded  during  1965.  1966.  .^nd  1967 
by  the  Chicago  Police  Department  His  find- 
ings show  that 

No  leas  than  78  percent  of  all  killings,  as 
classified  by  the  police,  resulted  from  quar- 


rels bftsed  on  domestic  problems,  liquor, 
sex.  etc. 

Tlie  gun  and  the  knife  were  Interchange- 
able weapons  for  persons  who  resorted  to 
violence  to  settle  personal  arguments 

Some  70  per  cent  of  till  gun  homicides 
resulted  Irom  a  single  wound,  nllhough  a 
"single-minded  intent  to  kill"  should 
prompt  the  attacker  to  insure  his  result  by 
nuiltiple  wounding. 

Knife  attacks  resulted  in  more  multiple 
woundings  than  gun  attiicks,  yet  there  were 
five  limes  ;is  many  killings  by  gun  as  by 
knife 

Prof  Zlmring  thus  concludes  that  the 
ellmlniitlon  of  guns  would  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  homicides 

Perhajjs  we  can  never  solve  the  problem 
of  interpersonal  \  lolence  But  perhaps  we 
can  make  it  a  little  less  deadly? 


(Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Poet, 

Julv  26.  1968] 

Congress    Deap    to    Gin    Control    Clamor 

At  times  Congress  reminds  us  of  the  old 
man  who  seemed  lo  be  conveniently  deaf 
to  all  unpleasant  conversations  but  never 
failed  to  hear  an  invitation  to  have  a  drink, 
even  if  uttered  in  .i  whisper  at  a  dl.st;uice  of 
30  feet 

Assassinations,  growing  rates  of  other 
armed  crimes  and  a  rising  din  of  gunfire  in 
raclallv  troubled  areas  have  built  up  an 
unpre<'edented  demand  throiiehotit  the 
country  for  etTectlve  curbs  nn  firearms  and 
ammunition. 

Indicative  of  that  demand  was  a  Harris 
Poll  of  a  month  ago  which  showed  81  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  favor  a  law 
which  would  require  the  registration  of  all 
guns. 

This  being  an  election  year  In  which  con- 
gressmen are  supposed  to  have  their  ears  to 
the  ground,  one  might  expect  that  popular 
sentiment  as  strong  as  that  might  find  Its 
wav  into  appropriate  legislation. 

Instead,  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  now  shown  they  probablv  won't  pass 
anything  but  a  watered-down  weapons  con- 
trol bill  at  this  session.  Yet.  the  House,  while 
inmoved  by  public  opinion,  was  quick  to 
hear  and  respond  to  the  desire  of  the  Nation- 
al Rifle  Association,  the  chief  lobbyist  against 
gun  registration,  for  the  continued  use  of 
free  government  gun?  and  ammunition  for 
Its  tirgct  practice  clubs. 

Numerically  the  NRA  Is  but  a  whisper  as 
compared  with  the  millions  of  citizens  who 
desire  adequate  gun  regulations  vet  Its  in- 
fluence is  so  great  on  Capitol  Hill  that  Rep 
Emanuel  Celler.  D-N  Y ,  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  believes  it 
should  be  Investigated  as  an  "insidious" 
force 

We  believe  he  may  have  something  there 

About  all  the  coiintry  is  likely  to  gel  in 
the  form  of  firearms  control  this  year  Is  a 
ban  on  the  mall-order  sale  of  zuns  and  a  ban 
on  mall-order  sale  of  ammunition  for  hand- 
guns. It  would  be  a  delusion  to  hope  that 
such  a  mild  enactment  would  really  ,iccom- 
pUsh  much. 

Gun  ownership  in  this  country  Is  increas- 
ing at  a  frightenlna  rate  L.ast  year  more 
than  4'.,  mill. on  i:uns  were  sold,  .m  increase 
.jf  132  percent  over  the  number  sold  as  re- 
cently as   1963. 

Every  day  in  this  country  more  than  50 
perrons  die  of  gunshots  In  1967  there  were 
7.700  gun  liomicides.  11  000  guiashot  suicides 
and  2.800  accidental  gunshot  deaths. 

In  addition  to  those  who  were  killed.  100  - 
1300  persons  were  injured  with  truns. 

Victims  of  armed  robberies  and  aggra- 
vated .assaults  with  firearms  totaled  126,000 
last  vear 

Since  1900.  8C0  000  Americans  have  lost 
their  !Ues  through  homicides,  suicides  and 
accidents  and  that  Is  more  lives  than  have 
been  expended  in  ill  the  wars  in  our  history 

The  statistics  will  grow  even  more  appall- 


I 
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Ing  under  the  proposals  Congress  now  ap- 
pears to  favor  ."Ks  a  minimum  a  gun  regis- 
tration law  should  be  enacted.  Until  it  is. 
flrearms  control  must  be  considered  a  major 
item  in  the  nation's  unfinished  business. 

I  Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch, 

July '26,  1968] 

A  Weak  Gun  Bill 

The  Ore.u-ms  control  bill  approved  by 
the  House  represents  only  the  slightest  ad- 
v.mce  toward  .i  civilized  concept  of  the 
proper  uses  .iiid  regulations  for  guns. 

A  month  and  a  half  ago,  after  the  aa- 
sassinailon  of  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  Con- 
pre.ss  was  nearly  swamped  by  spontaneous 
.ippeals  lor  serious  gun  controls.  Since  then 
the  well -organized  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion hfus  counterattacked  so  successfully  that 
it   seem   to  have  recaptured  the  House. 

Thus  the  House  added  rifles  and  shotguns 
to  the  handg\ins  whose  mail  order  sales  were 
prohibited  a  month  ago.  Tills  is  progress  of 
a  sort,  in  view  of  the  historic  vacuum  of  any 
kind  I't  ^eiipr.il  itun  regulations.  But  it  is  not 
a  serious  effort  to  restrict  the  widespread 
availability  of  weapons,  or  to  discourage  their 
misuse  by  making  guns  traceable  through 
reglstr.itlon  and  licensing  of  their  owners. 

In  tuct,  the  House  voted  overwhelmingly 
against  .iiiy  such  thing  It  went  further.  It 
happily  swallowed  a  proposal  by  an  NRA 
member  to  exclude  from  its  bill  the  National 
Board  lor  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  a  civil- 
ian-military itroup  allied  with  the  NRA.  Rep- 
resentative Celler  of  New  York  ot>served  that 
this  v^oiild  exempt  the  NRA  from  the  mail- 
order ban.  .ind  he  correctly  termed  the 
iimendment    dreadful." 

nie  House  acted  just  after  an  eruption  of 
violence  in  Cleveland  that  left  10  dead,  il- 
lustrating again  how  easy  it  is  for  individuals 
to  collect  semi-automatic  weapons  and  to 
build  private  armories,  without  even  Identi- 
fication. Registration  and  licensing  are  re- 
<iuired  to  permit  such  identification,  and  we 
think  the  Senate  should  adopt  these  meas- 
ures,  as   President   Johnson   has   urged. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  contend,  as  the  NRA 
does,  that  registration  would  not  reduce  the 
flrearms  toll,  .■\merlcans  are  dying  from  gun- 
fire at  the  rate  of  one  every  half-hour,  the 
Justice  Department  says  No  other  Western 
nation  comes  close  to  that  tragic  record, 
and  It  IS  hardly  coincidental  that  no  other 
Western  nation  is  so  lacking  In  gun  controls. 

Evidently  the  House  bought  the  myth  that 
guns  are  nearly  sacred  to  Americans.  Even 
those  who  prize  weapons  so  much  ought  to 
be  -.viUing  to  register  their  ownership.  But 
the  record  of  gunfire  in  this  country  has 
become  more  iind  more  profane.  How  much 
more  will  it  take  to  persuade  Congress  to 
do  something  meaningful  about  it? 

I  From   the  Nashville  Tennesseean.  July  26, 

1968) 

A  Paltering  Step  on  Guns 

Congress  has  finally  begun  to  move  toward 
enactment  of  a  bill  to  curb  somewhat  a  na- 
tional traffic  in  firearms  that  continues  to 
produce  tragedy  and  shock  almost  dally. 

While  the  bill  were  being  debated  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  opposed  by 
some  of  those  crying  loudest  for  law  and 
order,  black  militants  In  Cleveland  were  able 
to  open  fire  on  police  with  military  rifles, 
carbines  and  a  machlnegun. 

In  Tennessee,  federal  authorities  have  been 
able  to  turn  up  only  three  of  100  "Spitfire" 
.45  caliber  rifles  sold  here  by  mall.  Tlie  weap- 
ons can  be  turned  into  submachine  guns 
with  a  little  tinkering.  The  public  can  only 
hope  the  other  97  are  controlled  by  sane 
minds. 

The  gun  control  bill  passed  by  the  House 
may  end  some  of  this  trafllc,  but  enough 
loopholes  have  been  punched  In  the  legisla- 
tion to  make  It  questionable. 

By  overwhelming  votes,  the  House  rejected 
President  Johnson's  proposals  for  registration 


of  guns  or  the  licen.-ing  of  gun  Liwners.  The 
key  provision  left  prohibits  mail  order  .-ales 
of  rifles,  shotguns  and  handgun  ammunition. 
An  earlier  bill  outlawed  mall  sales  of  hand- 
guns. 

One  of  the  exemptions  provides,  appar- 
ently, that  anyone  who  styles  himself  a  col- 
lector of  relics  and  curios  can  continue  lo 
order  guns  through  the  mail.  In  addition, 
anyone  can  continue  to  order  shotgun  and 
rifle  ammunition  by  mall. 

A  Senate  committee  has  cleared  a  similar 
bill,  which  is  now  headed  for  a  vote  on  the 
floor,  Tlie  Senate  seems  somewhat  more  In 
favor  of  stronger  controls  and  may  be  able 
to  kill  some  of  the  House  ;imendments.  But 
the  National  Rifle  Association  again  has  its 
followers  in  full  cry,  and  the  bill  may  end 
up  simply  prohibiting  some  people  from  or- 
dering guns  through  the  post  office.  Or  It 
could  end  up  In  a  cubbyhole. 

There  is  clearly  room  for  state  action  In 
the  field.  But  the  nation's  povernors.  meet- 
ing In  Cincinnati,  left  little  hope  of  that  as 
they  passed  a  noncommittal  resolution  on 
the  subject.  And  one  problem  in  a  good  many 
states,  including  Tennessee,  is  that  existing 
laws  are  not  enforced. 

While  congressional  action  may  be  a  falter- 
ing step  forward,  the  reality  remains  that 
the  deranged  and  the  criminal  still  have  wide 
avenues  open  to  the  gun  market 


[From  the  Des  Moines  i  Ir)wa  »  !lcgi,<;ter, 

July  25,  19681 

Firearms  and  Violent  Crime 

Considerable  ofT-target  criticism  is  being 
fired  at  the  firearms  control  law  now  pending 
in  Congress.  Critics  assert  that  of  3.243,370 
serious  crimes  committed  in  the  United 
States  in  1966,  only  3  4  per  cent  involved 
flrearms.  However,  most  of  these  crimes  were 
burglaries,  larcenies  and  auto  thefts  Fire- 
arms were  used  in  59  3  per  cent  of  the  10,920 
homicides,  18.8  per  cent  of  the  231.800  ag- 
gravated assaults  .md  38.9  per  cent  of  the 
153,420  robberies. 

Criticism  also  is  peppered  at  a  comparison 
made  by  Senator  Joseph  Tydings  'Dem.. 
Md.)  between  states  with  strong  and  weak 
gun  control  laws.  The  states  with  strong 
laws  had  lower  homicide  rates  committed  by 
guns  and  lower  overall  murder  rates.  Tlie 
critics  say  other  states  could  be  chosen  to 
blur  this  conclusion. 

We  believe  a  comparison  of  state  gun  laws 
and  state  crime  rates  supports  the  Tydings 
conclusion.  The  FBI  statistical  summary  for 
1966  shows  the  South  had  8.9  homicides  per 
100,000  population,  compared  with  a  U.S.  fig- 
ure of  5.6,  a  rate  for  the  Northeast  of  3.6, 
North  Central,  4.4;  and  West,  4.3.  The  South- 
ern States  generally  have  weak  gun  laws 
which  are  casually  enforced. 

There  are  states,  such  as  Iowa,  with  rela- 
tively weak  firearms  laws  which  still  have 
low  homicide  rates.  Iowa's  rate,  for  instance, 
is  1.6  per  100.000 —  one  of  the  lowest  In  the 
nation.  But  this  merely  shows  that  gun  laws 
aren't  the  sole  determiner  of  a  state's  homi- 
cide rate. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  interpreting 
these  data,  said:  "Tlie  easy  accessibility  of 
flrearms  and  the  lethal  nature  of  the  gun 
are  clearly  apparent  In  these  murder  figures." 
He  explained  one  of  the  reasons  for  this: 
"When  assaults  by  type  of  weapon  are  ex- 
amined, a  pun  proves  seven  time?  more  deadly 
than  all  other  weapons  combined" 

No  one  argues  that  firm  gun  controls  will 
eliminate  all  gun  crimes.  Other  factors  are 
involved — poverty,  population  density,  the 
level  of  law  enforcement  and  public  atti- 
tudes. 

What  we  do  argue  is  that  one  important 
factor  in  the  level  ni  cun  violence  is  the  laws 
which  afl'ect  the  ease  with  which  criminals 
and  unstable  persons  can  obtain  guns. 

In  addition,  gun  registration  and  control 
give  law  enforcement  officers  a  valuable  addi- 
tional  weapon   against   crime.   Former   New 


YnTk  Police  Comml.'ifeioner  Micliael  J.  Miir- 
pliy  has  pointed  "to  ihe  simple  lact  that  we 
are  able  to  make  arrests  for  the  illegal  pos- 
.-ession  of  pistols  and  revolvers  beh^re  the 
po.ssessor  has  had  the  opportunity  to  com- 
mit a  crime  of  violence.  .  .  .  We  have  been 
able  to  prevent  many  crimes  of  violence  by 
such  arrests." 

j  F*rom   the  Sacramento    i  Calif,  l    Bee, 

July    13,    19681 
Gin    Speaks   A'siw   ior   lis   Control 

Vicious  wholesale  killers  with  guns  con- 
tinue to  make  monkeys  out  of  the  National 
Rifle  A.ssoclation  and  its  agitated  lobby 
against  sane  gun-control  laws 

The  latest  incident  occurred  In  the  Bronx 
boroueh  of  New  York  City  where  a  man  with 
a  completely  automated  gun  senselessly 
killed  three  persons  and  wounded  a  fourth. 

This  wanton  slaying  took  place  Just  a  week 
after  .inother  maniacal  t,-iinn.an  In  New  York 
Citv's  Central  Park  killed  a  young  woman 
and  Injured  three  men.  It  was  that  burst  of 
gunfire  which  led  President  Lyiulon  B  John- 
■-on  to  renew  his  plea  to  Congress  to  ]h\^^  a 
bill  requiring  the  registration  (jf  all  puns  and 
the  licen.'-ing  of  all  gun  owners. 

.^s   the   President   said    many   deaths   ago- 

"What  in  the  name  r.f  conscience  will  it 
take   to  obtain   proper  gun   controls''" 

The  NRA  may  say  now  that  no  law  crjuld 
have  averted  this  latest  tragedy  in  New  York 
That  has  been  its  answer  to  almost  every  trim 
murder 

But  why  In  heaven's  name  does  the  NRA 
object  to  allowing  the  nation  to  find  out  if 
proper  gun-control  laws  will  not  have  some 
value  in  checking  crime'!'  This  gun-!lor>ded 
i.-oiintry  repeatedly  finds  its  citl/'enry  killed 
by  mad  killers  and  the  NRA  constantly 
assumes  the  absurd  jxisitlon  that  inakiiig  it 
more  (lifRcult  for  criminals  and  tlie  .'^ick  to 
obtain  truns  wovild  have  no  effect  in  check- 
ing this  slaughter. 

Over  and  over  aeain  tlie  N'HA  and  its  dupes 
have  parrotted  the  contention  eun  control 
will  lead  to  the  confiscation  of  all  guns  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  NRA's  most  inane  arguments 

Has  reBvilatioii  of  bu.'^iness  led  'o  confisca- 
tion t)f  bu;slness''  Palpably  not,  Tlie  capitalist 
system  has  been  given  a  new  security  by 
regulation  Nor  has  licensing  of  dogs  led  to 
their  confiscation  Nor  lias  licensing  of  mar- 
riage led  to  tlie  establishment  of  a  huee 
concubinage 

It  is  way  past  time  to  reject  the  .irguments 
of  the  NRA  and  bring  gun-control  laws 
abreast  i.if  the  twentieth  century. 

[From   the  New  York  Times.  July   19.    1968] 
Drop  Those  Gt'NS 

Congress  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  health  and  sanity  of  the  .American 
people  in  this  tense,  troubled  season  by  en- 
acting a  comprehensive  gun  control  law.  The 
threat  of  violence  hangs  like  a  heavy  pall 
over  the  nation.  The  next  outbreak  could 
come  anywhere  and  at  any  time  from  a 
political  terrorist,  a  suddenly  angered  crowd 
on  a  street  corner,  or  the  quiet  man  next 
door  gone  berserk. 

The  threat  Is  real  and  terrifying  because 
in  the  United  States  the  ruthless,  the  an- 
gry, and  the  mentally  sick  find  it  so  easy 
to  get  their  hands  on  guns.  No  other  ad- 
vanced industrial  society  m  the  rest  of  the 
world  permits  such  easy  access  to  deadly 
weapons.  Americans  suffer  the  consequences 
of  their  laxness.  .As  former  Justice  .Arthur 
Goldberg  pointed  out  yesterday  in  announc- 
ing the  formation  of  the  New  York  State 
Emergency  Committee  for  Gun  Control,  .on 
.American  is  killed  or  wounded  by  gunfire 
an  average  .:>'  every  two  minutes  of  every 
day. 

Congress  can  rut  down  this  carnage.  Tlie 
House  o'  Represeiitatives  is  scheduled  to 
vote  today  on  a  bill  to  ban  the  interstate 
mail  order  sales  of  rifles  and  shotguns,  a 
companion  measure  to  the  ban  enacted  ear- 
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Her  on  the  Interstate  s&le  of  pistols  and  re- 
volvers This  measure  is  all  rlftht  so  far  ^a  It 
goee.  but  It  di-x^  not  «o  nearly  far  enough 

It  is  Imperative  th.*t  Co-ifp-ess  approve  the 
btpertlsan  amendments  sp<:>n8ored  by  Rep- 
resentatives MeClory  uf  IlllnoLs  und  Bing- 
ham of  New  Y  Tk  Vi  require  the  re«cl.itrMtlon 
of  every  gun  and  the  licensing  of  every  gun 
owner  with  the  police  The  prattle  atxmt 
•hardships'  for  sportsmen  Is  silly  Oun  regis- 
tration w  luld  be  no  more  of  a  hard.<ihlp  than 
It  18  walking  to  the  post  office  u>  buy  stamps 
or  applying  to  the  State  Department  for  a 
passport 

Let  no  Congressman  think  that  he  will 
have  done  his  duty  by  voting  for  a  mall 
order  ban  on  rifles  and  .shotguns  This  Issue 
Is  not  going  to  go  away  until  registration 
and  ;icenslng  are  .'■equred  by  law 

[Prom  the  I>«  Moines     lowai    Register 

July  18.  1968' 

P*CTS  ON  Gc-N  Control 

Opponents  of  gun  control  legislation  con- 
tinue to  repeat  by  vote  the  assertion  that 
licensing  and  registration  of  firearms  would 
not  lessen  violence  To  Tur  knowledge,  they 
have  presented  no  evidence  supporting  this 
view 

The  opposite  conclusion — that  gun  con- 
trols would  limit  violence-  does  have  ample 
supporting  documentation  .Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs  (  Dem  .  Md  i  ,  the  sponsor  of  .i  stiff 
firearms  control  bill  cites  some  of  this  evi- 
dence in  the  Congressional  Rec.jrd 

He  compares  the  percentage  of  murders 
commltt*d  with  guns  and  the  homicide  rates 
of  states  with  relatively  strong  gun  laws  und 
those  with  we^ik  laws  t  none  The  study 
covers  the  four  years.  !9fi2  66 
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Aruona.... .^..                 fit* 

Ne»aili ., 66.9 

Te,i,                68.7 

6.1 
10.6 
9.1 

Misiissippi. 70.9 

Louisiaria  62.0 

9.7 
9.9 

I  Not  available 

Since  1960.  firearms  have  been  the  weapons 
used  in  322  i  96  per  centi  of  135  murders  of 
police  officers  Some  53  officers  were  killed  In 
the  iiort.he.istern  states  ''O  ;n  western  .states. 
71  In  north  centra:  states  .ind  151  In  southern 
states.  The  northeast  has  the  most  stringent 
gun  control  laws  Ihe  weakest  laws  are  In 
southern  states. 

During  the  three  vears.  1664-1966.  assaults 
with  .1  srun  increased  36  per  cent.  Guns  were 
used  in  117  per  cent  of  the  aggravated  m- 
sauits  'X>mmltted  In  northeastern  states.  18  5 
per  cent  In  western  states,  19  2  per  cent  in 
north  central  states,  and  23.5  per  cent  In 
southern  states. 

The  evidence  is  even  more  overwhelming 
when  the  U  S  experlenre  Is  compared  with 
that  of  ;>ther  industrialized  countries 

Britain  has  rigid  kjun  oontroLs.  including 
the  requiring  of  a  certificate  from  local  police 
before  3,  long  gun  cnn  ^  purchased  In  a 
recent  three-year  period  in  England  and 
Wales.  400.000  criminals  were  arrested  and 
only  150  were  carrying  guns.  Guns  .ire  used 
In  only  10  per  cent  of  the  homicides  In  Eng- 
land; 60  per  -ent  In  the  U  S.  The  annual 
gun  homicide  rate  In  the  US.  Is  2.7  per 
100.000,  m  England  It  Is  0.05. 


The  gun  murder  riite  m  'he  I'nlted  States 
Is  five  times  the  rate  of  .^1lat^TiIla.  10  times 
the  rate  '>f  Belgium,  rive  times  the  rate  of 
Canada  -'0  time?  the  rate  of  Uenmark,  54 
times  the  rate  of  (ireat  Britain.  23  times  the 
rate  of  the  Crennan  Ff-deral  Republic.  67 
•Imes  the  r-te  'f  Japan  .'nd  90  times  the 
rate  <>f  the  Netherland.s  .Ml  these  nations 
have  firearms  control  laws 

Those  who  say  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
gun  control  legislation  Would  lessen  violence 
are  unwilling  to  look  at  the  evidence  Their 
minds  are  made  up.  They  don't  want  to  be 
confused  bv  the  facts. 

IZAAK  Walton  Leacitc 

The  Izaak  Walton  Le.igtte.  an  organiza- 
tion of  sportsmen  with  more  tlian  10.000  Iowa 
members,  the  largest  membership  of  any 
state,  in  Its  .iiinual  .onventl'm  in  Denver  last 
week.  pa£sed  a  resolution  repe-atlng  Its  stub- 
born opposition  to  "any  effort  to  require  the 
general   registration  of  tlrearms  " 

The  League  ^ald  It  would  .Kiipport  efforts 
to  prevent  kcun  possession  by  felons  and 
menUilly  incompetent  per.sniis,  and  It  ad- 
v'>cated  .state  laws  establLshlng  penalties  for 
use  of  tlre.irm.s  m  conunlsslon  of  i  crime  But 
registration,  most  police  authorities  agree.  Is 
essential  to  such  purp^jBes 

Wildlife  protective  organizations  receive 
a  share  of  federal  excise  ti.xes  on  guns  .ind 
ammunition  and  state  hunting  license  fees 
f'.r  their  conservation  work  This  may  In- 
fluence the  League  in  its  antl-gun-control 
poeture.  but  It  should  not.  Even  the  noble 
.ause  jf  .onservallon.  In  support  of  which 
we  rake  a  t>acks«>i\t  Uj  n»>bt>dy.  does  not  Justify 
promoting  the  unlimited  .sale  of  guns  and 
.immunltlon  Besides,  earmarked  taxes  iuid 
;i-«noe  fees  are  :iot  the  only  or  "he  best  way 
to  finance  conservation 

The  m.HJn  irgument  of  the  Lea^e.  how- 
ever, has  been  to  parrot  the  mischievous 
claim  of  the  National  Rifle  .Vssoclatlon  which 
misinterprets  the  constitutional  'right  to 
bear  arms  " 

We  have  often  expressed  our  idmlratlon 
for  the  conservation  actlvltlet  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  But  we  find  Its  bllr.d  reslsi- 
.\nce  "o  gun  control  contrary  to  the  public 
Interest  It  is  aiso  contrary  to  the  special 
Interest  of  spKjrtsmen.  who  have  the  most  to 
gain  from  the  responsible  regulation  of  :ire- 
arms  and  the  most  to  li«e  from  public  .mger 
at  groups  which  resist  the  overwhelming 
public  demand  for  firearms  control 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa  i  Sundav 

Bulletin.  July  28.  196«| 

Shot  Ptn.L  or  Holes 

When  Rep  Emanuel  Celler.  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  threw  In  the 
towel  early  this  month  on  gun  registration 
in  order  to  preserve  the  ban  on  mall  order 
guns,  the  assumption  was  that  at  least  this 
provision  would  lome  through  stri'hK 

It  Is  a  doleful  commentary  on  Congress 
that  this  expectation  ikjw  seems  unlikely  to 
be  realized  .\nd  the  nation's  governors,  meet- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  contributed  little  In  the 
way  of  support  bv  passing  a  resolution  call- 
ing only  for  appropriate  legislation  within 
each  state  ■ 

The  primary  responsibility,  however,  rests 
with  Congress  and  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  have  now  approved 
bills  dealing  with  mall  order  rifles,  shotguns 
<ind  ammunition  but  with  major  weaknesses 
in  them 

Both  bills,  for  Instance,  have  been  amended 
to  allow  anyone  registering  as  a  collector. 
through  purchase  of  a  $10  license,  to  buy  and 
sell  guns  by  mall  across  state  lines  The  Sen- 
ate committee  bill  grants  the  same  privilege 
at  the  same  price  for  "dealers  "  to  buy  guns 
by  the  lot 

Both  bills  also  make  an  exception  In  their 
bans  on  interstate  sales  of  ammunition  for 
shotgun  and  rifle  sanmunltlon  And  the 
House  bill  even  adds  a  loophole  for  .23  cali- 


ber rlmfire  pistol  bullets-  the  kind  that 
killed  Sen    Robert  Kennedy 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  gun  lobby  feels 
It  "can  live"  with  the  bills  But  It  makes  all 
the  more  telling  the  comment  of  Rep.  Vanik 
of  Ohio  who  said 

"I  am  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  some  of 
my  colleagues  deplore  violence  and  call  for 
law  and  order  when  I  have  seen  them  go 
ihn)ugh  teller  inonrecordi  votes  time  and 
again  and  vote  for  amendments  which  would 
strike  down  adequate  gun  control  laws  " 

The  mall-order  sale  of  handguns—  pistols 
and  revolvers — was  restricted  In  an  omnibus 
crimes  act  enacted  earlier  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  President  Johnson  Thus,  there 
has  been  congressional  action  to  halt  the 
open  and  easy  tlow  of  we'tpons 

But  surveys  show  that  the  American  peo- 
ple wanted  more  than  such  restrictions.  New 
Jer.sey's  Senator  Case  reported  that  he  alone 
received  80  000  communications,  most  of 
them  demanding  far  stltTer  controls 

Final  action  on  the  legislation  has  been 
put  otT  by  the  Senate  until  September  It 
may  be  that  the  Senate  will  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  pleas  of  the  general  public.  But. 
as  Attorney  General  Clark  said,  those  against 
stronger  gun  controls  have  been  the  more 
vocal. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  I'Md  i   News  .\merlcan. 

July  25.  19681 

A  Hoodlvms  Oi'N 

Eighteen-year-old  James  O  Severe  went  to 
work  this  summer  .it  a  Baltimore  County 
service  station  in  order  to  earn  money  for 
his  tuition  lit  Loyola  College  next  September 

Now  young  Severe  Is  dead  He  died  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  never  regaining  conscious- 
ness after  receiving  a  holdup  man's  bulle' 
In  the  head 

So  a  promising  youngster  has  been  cut 
down  by  .i  hoodlum's  gun  once  again — a 
tragic,  wasteful   loss  of   life. 

We  wonder  how  many  such  killings  we 
must  endure  before  our  political  leaders  at 
the  state  and  national  level  are  Impelled  to 
take  simple,  elementary  precautions  against 
this  type  of  gunplay  and  Institute  stringent 
controls  in  the  sale  and  possession  of 
tlrearms. 

I  Prom  the  Philadelphia   i  Pa  )   Bulletin.  Julv 

25.  1968] 

.\s  Shots  Rang  Otrr  in  Cleveland 

The  new  outbreak  of  r.iclal  disorder  in 
Cleveland,  which  began  with  a  group  of 
Negroes  armed  with  carbines  and  automatic 
weapons  opening  fire  on  a  police  cruiser,  con- 
veys on  Its  face  a  sinister  Impression  of 
planned   violence. 

This  1.3  heightened  by  the  statement  of 
Mayor  Carl  B.  Stokes  that  "a  definable 
group"  Is  involved  and  by  statements  pKJllce 
.ittnbuted  to  a  black  nationalist  leader 
.irrested. 

If  planned,  this  outbreak  would  further 
stress  the  Irreconcilable  nature,  the  destruc- 
tive and  anarchistic  t>ent  of  extremist  ele- 
ments, as  hostile  to  Negroes  In  pxjsltlons  of 
political  authority  :vs  to  whites  It  was  not  a 
white  mayor,  but  the  first  Negro  to  be  elected 
mayor  of  a  mator  U  S  city,  who  reluctantly 
was  forced  to  agree  that  the  early  presence  of 
National  Guardsmen.  Uier  withdrawn,  was 
required  In  the  violence-torn  area 

.\nd  It  was  as  a  responsible  official  that 
Mayor  Stokes  addressed  the  citizens  of  Cleve- 
l.ind.  sought  their  coop)eratlon  "to  bring  this 
terrible  night  to  an  end."  and  declared  firmly 
that  he  did  not  Intend  to  permit  "this  kind 
of  lawle.ssness  and  violence  to  go  unchecked 
m  this  communltv  " 

Responsible  md  determined  official  action 
at  all  levels  of  government  In  America  Is 
needed  to  cope  with  the  violence  that  blights 
our  soclef  '.vhoever  Is  involved  In  It.  and 
especially  -.hen  It  Is  made  more  deadly  by 
the  use  cf  firearms  In  fanatic,  criminal,  and 
Irresponsible  hands. 
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But  as  gunfire  rang  out  on  Cleveland's 
streets,  the  U  S.  House  of  Representatives, 
responsive  to  the  gun  lobby,  was  shooting 
down  efforts  at  tough  control  legislation. 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake    (Utah)    Tribune.  July 
22.  1968] 

House  Gun  "Control"  Is  No  SoLtmoN 

Congress  Is  still  toying  with  effective  gun 
control  legislation.  The  House.  In  Its  latest 
fioor  action  on  the  subject,  sliced  registra- 
tion away  from  a  pending  bill,  then  threw 
out  it  crumb  In  the  form  of  mandatory  Jail 
term.s  for  federal  crimes  committed  with  flre- 
amiK.  This  Indifference  to  nationwide  sup- 
port of  more  gun  control  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  prevail 

While  public  opinion  jxjlls  and  prominent 
spokesmen  for  long  established  humanitar- 
ian causes  vinanlmously  favor  strong  laws  to 
curb  promiscuous  gun-handling,  congres- 
sional reaction  has  been  argumentative  and 
lialf-hearted. 

Until  the  latest  control  efforts,  aroused  by 
the  iissasKlnatlon  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Congress  this  year  did  no  more  than 
ban'  mall  order  sales  of  guns,  far  less  than 
requested  by  the  Johnson  Administration. 

But  while  the  murder  of  another  public 
leader  focused  new  attention  on  widespread 
misuse  of  lirearms  In  the  United  States  and 
prompted  relntroductlon  of  control  propos- 
als, results  so  far  have  been  Inadequate. 

Federal  gun  registration  would  have  stand- 
ardized countrywide  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing and  keeping  dangerous  weapons.  It  would 
have  replaced  the  varying  and  often  non- 
existent state  laws  and  Increased  law  offi- 
cers' ability  to  keep  guns  away  from  people 
■who  should  not  own  them.  It  would  not  elim- 
inate crimes  committed  with  guns,  but  It 
would  be  a  big  stride  In  the  right  direction. 

By  defeating  registration,  the  House  has 
again  turned  a  deaf  ear  on  the  message  of 
ri.slng  violence  Making  federal  felonies  com- 
mitted while  armed  punishable  by  a  manda- 
tory prison  sentence  Is  not  an  advance.  It  is 
a  hollow  grandstand  play.  Federal  felonies 
iu-e  relatively  few  and  the  number  perpe- 
trated with  guns  annually  Is  only  a  few 
thousand.  State  felonies  Involving  guns  total 
about  one  million  cases  a  year. 

The  basic  Issue  Is  keeping  firearms  away 
from  unstable.  Immature,  unreliable  or  un- 
trained persons  A  better  screening  device  is 
necessary.  The  House  has  unwisely  ruled 
against  federal  registration  as  part  of  the 
screening  procedure.  And  It  did  so  by  such  a 
margin  us  to  discourage  Senate  action  to 
respire  registration. 

Still  before  the  House  are  provisions  for 
banning  rifle,  shotgun  and  ammunition  sales 
by  mall  order.  These  restrictions  have  even 
more  public  support  than  registration,  and 
only  an  attitude  bordering  on  arrogant  de- 
fiance would  lead  congressmen  to  vote  no 
once  again. 

If  senseless  gunshot  killings  and  property 
destruction  caused  dally  by  deranged  and 
irresponsible  p>eople  Is  to  be  curtailed,  elected 
leaders  must  resp)ond  with  the  kind  of  pro- 
t-ectlve  legislation  that  is  obviously  needed. 


Registration  would  Impose  a  hardship  only 
on  persons  with  a  record  of  criminal  con- 
viction, of  mental  Illness,  of  drug  addiction 
or  of  alcohollBm.  It  would  mean  that  such 
persons  would  find  It  very  difficult— In  a 
violation  of  law  subject  to  severe  penalty — 
to  purchase  or  possess  firearms  Is  that  bad? 
It  would  mean  that  no  one  could  lawfully 
sell  or  give  a  firearm  to  such  persons.  Does 
that  seem  uiu^easonable? 

A  system  of  compulsory  Federal  registra- 
tion of  all  firearms  would  mean,  as  Attorney 
General  Clark  told  a  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee not  long  ago.  that  "authorities  in 
every  part  of  the  country  would  be  able  to 
trace  the  ownership  of  a  registered  gun  in  a 
matter  of  second."  Thus,  it  would  serve  as 
an  effective  means  of  tracing  crlmlnal.s  who 
used  guns  for  the  commission  of  their  crimes. 
Moreover,  no  one  could  legally  purchase  am- 
munition for  a  gun  that  was  not  registered. 
This  would  Interfere  very  seriously  with  the 
use  of  guns  for  criminal  purposes.  But  It 
would  not  interfere  In  any  way  with  the  use 
of  guns  for  hunting  or  target  shooting  by 
responsible,  law-abiding  citizens  who  regis- 
tered them  in  the  same  simple,  straight- 
forward way  they  register  their  automobiles 
or  their  dogs. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield. 
who  comes  from  the  wide  open  spaces  of 
Montana  where  hunting  is  .m  almost  uni- 
versal pastime,  felt  lmp>elled  some  time  ago 
In  his  own  refiectlve,  conscientious,  way  to 
express  support  for  a  national  firearms  regis- 
tration law.  A  tragic  incident  led  Sen.  Mans- 
field to  this  decision,  unpopular  no  doubt 
with  many  of  his  constituents — the  fatal 
shooting  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  a  young  Marine  from  Montana.  Sen  Mans- 
field's preference  for  the  Tydlngs  bill  over 
the  Administration  bill  is  a  principled  one. 
The  Tydlngs  bill  would  impose  Federal  regis- 
tration only  after  the  states  themselves  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  require  firearms 
registration.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  a 
preference  for  the  direct  Federal  control  as 
more  likely  to  prove  effective.  But  by  one 
route  or  the  other,  control  over  firearms  must 
be  achieved — for  the  public  safety  and  In 
conlormlty  with  the  popular  will. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  July  22, 
1968] 
OtTN  Registration 
Registration  of  firearms  Is  the  Indispens- 
able device  for  imposing  responsibility  on 
the  possessors  of  these  lethal  weapxjns.  Since 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  FYlday  re- 
'erted  this  device,  there  Is  now  no  more  than 
a  f.aint  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  It  before 
the  close  of  the  90th  Congress  and  make  ita 
wisdom  prevail  when  the  gun  control  bill 
goes  to  conference  Yet  the  case  for  regis- 
tration Is  a  compelling  one  and,  as  the  Gallup 
jxjll  has  demonstrated  In  repeated  samplings 
of  the  American  public,  four  out  of  five  citi- 
zens see  It  as  a  protection  of  their  safety, 
not  as  a  limitation  of  their  liberty. 


[Prom    the    Milwaukee    (Wls.i    Journal, 

July  24,  1968] 

The  Gun  Record 

These  figures  have  been  released  by  the 
justice  department : 

An  estimated  50  to  100  million  firearms 
are  In  private  hands  In  the  United  States. 
Last  year  4.5  million  were  bought  for  pri- 
vate use,  an  Increase  of  132^r  over  1963.  More 
than  1.2  million  guns  are  being  Imported 
each  year,  or  46 '"f  more  than  In  1963. 

Four  United  States  presidents  have  been 
assassinated  by  gunfire.  So  have  two  mayors, 
two  "United  States  senators  and  a  congress- 
man. So,  since  1963,  have  eight  major  civil 
rights  leaders.  Including  the  Rev.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

Prom  1900  to  1966.  bullets  have  killed  767.- 
000  people — 269,000  murdered,  360,000  as 
suicides,  138,000  In  firearms  accidents.  Last 
year.  7,700  people  were  victims  of  homicide 
by  firearms  and  55.000  more  were  the  sub- 
jects of  assault  by  guns. 

From  1960  to  1967.  a  total  of  411  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  slain  In  performing 
their  duties,  96'"r  of  them  by  guns.  Nation- 
ally, eo*".-  of  all  murders  are  by  firearms 
Nearly  30"-  of  all  homicides  by  firearms  are 
committed  with  rlfies  and  shotguns,  nor- 
mally considered  "sporting"  weapons. 

The  United  States  homicide  rate  with  guns. 
per  100,000  population.  Is  seven  times  that  of 
Australia.  Canada  and  Italy.  It  Is  35  times 
that  of  Denmark,  England  and  West  Ger- 
many. 

How  much  more  bloodletting  will  It  take 
to  demonstrate  the  singular  ability  of  the 
gun  to  kill  and  malm?  How  much  more  of 
this  mindless  national  obelssance  to  firearms 


will  we  tolerate  before  enacting  meaningful 
controls  on  guns,  and  on  those  who  use 
them? 

I  From  the  Houston  (Tex.i  Chronicle. 

July  27,  1968] 

What  Will  It  Take? 

Last  May  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate  majority 
leader  President  Johnson  asked:  "What  in 
the  name  of  conscience  will  It  take  to  pass  a 
truly  effective  gun  control  law?  " 

That's  still  a  valid  question  in  view  of  the 
watered-down  version  of  Mr  Johnson's  gun- 
reglstratlon  proposal  the  House  has  Just 
passed.  Ironically,  the  action  came  while  po- 
lice and  National  Guardsmen  still  were  pa- 
trolling the  riot  torn  streets  of  Cleveland 
after  armed  snipers  attacked  police  and  set 
o!T  a  battle  whicli  left  10  dead  and  18 
wounded.  The  rifle  and  carbine  lire  against 
police  at  limes  grew  so  Intense  many  thought 
automatic  weapons  were  being  used.  Two  of 
the  slain  attackers  were  found  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  cartridge  belts. 

"What  in  the  name  of  conscience  will  it 
take?" 

[From  the  Philadelphia  iP.-i  )   Inquirer.  July 
26.  1968] 
More  Gun  Control  FI.^s^os 
The  actions  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives  and    the   Senate   Judiciary    Committee 
on   alleged    gun-control   legislation   at   least 
indicates   that   mall-order  sale   of   rifles   and 
shotguns   will   be   curtailed   somewhat.   And 
that's  all  thpy  indicate. 

ITie  House  bill  has  been  riddled  with  so 
many  e.xceptlons  and  dodges — such  as  810 
fee  for  "collectors"  who  can  then  buy  all 
the  guns  they  want  anywhere — that  It  Is  all 
but  meaningless  The  Senate  Committee's 
measure,  stripped  of  all  pretense  at  licensing 
and  registration,  still  must  go  over  another 
committee  hurdle  before  Senate  action,  now 
expected  after  Labor  Day, 

Possibly  the  legislators  in  Washington 
hope  their  volume  of  angry  mall  will  have 
subsided  by  then  It  is  reported  that  more 
than  a  million  letters  have  been  received, 
most  of  them  demanding  stlffer  legislation 
On  the  other  side,  however,  is  the  fearsome 
lobby  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  and 
Its  allies,  including  some  Congressmen,  and 
it  plainly  has  prevailed. 

This  In  spite  of  another  summer  that  has 
already  shown  signs  cf  getting  "long  and 
hot"  by  Its  first  manifestations  In  Cleveland 
which  left  10  persons  dead  by  gunfire.  This 
In  spite  of  the  long  and  dishonorable  list 
of  assassinations  of  public  figures.  This  in 
spite  of  all  common  sense  and  decency  In  a 
country  where  rough-tough  frontier  antics 
have  long  since  gone  down  In  disrepute  ex- 
cept for  this  vestlgal  "hang-up"  on  anony- 
mous gun  ownership." 

It  Is  hard  to  say  what  will  finally  move 
the  great  brains  In  the  Capitol  to  take  the 
elementary  action  that  -will  help  Insure  that 
"law  and  order"  they  all  espouse  so  loudly. 
Sooner  or  later  licensing  and  registration 
must  ccme,  perhaps  when  the  realization 
dawns  that  we  are  the  last  modern,  indus- 
trialized nation  on  earth  not  to  Insist  upon 
It. 

But.  In  the  meanwhile,  to  pamper  the 
NRA  and  Its  cohorts,  the  feeblest  of  gestures 
toward  gun  controls  are  in  the  works  and 
we  can  expect  more  thousands  of  .Americans 
to  die — by  Intent  cr  accident — as  a  result. 
It  Is  too  high  a  price. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  July  25,  1968] 
Guns  Otrr  of  Con-trol 
What  will  It  take  to  arouse  Congress  to 
pass  a  real  gun-control  law?  A  few  hours 
after  the  crack  of  rifle  and  automatic  weap- 
ons fire  had  ipsounded  over  Cleveland  and 
police  had  fallen  dead  from  sniper  bullets, 
the  House  and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee In   Washington   were  doing  all   they 
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could  to  we.iken  the  ^nn  bills  If  the  purpose 
of  legislation  is  to  insure  ■  law-and-order.' 
how  can  legislators  fall  to  back  up  the 
strongest  possible  controls  that  would  help 
to  end  these  deaths  in  the  streets? 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
out  what  ran  only  be  branded  a  phony  bill 
Although  tnere  Is  a  ban  on  mall-order  sUes 
of  long  guns  ind  a  limitation  on  over-the- 
counter  salt's  to  out-of-strtte  residents,  the 
crlppllnir  im»ndments  to  the  bill  m  effect 
say     W^  really  didnt  mean  it  " 

Example  1  Anv  person  who  says  he  In- 
tends to  i?o  in'o  business  .«  a  "dealer"  can 
pay  "he  Treasury  Depar'tnent  $10  for  a  11- 
cer.'^e  ind  exempt  himself  from  the  supposed 
law    ■h'-n  purchase  '.yta  jf  guns 

Example  2  Aiiv  person  who  says  he  is  a 
"collector"  can  pay  a  $10  license  fee  as 
such  and  buy  himself  some  old  Thompson 
submachine  guns  then  put  them  in  working 
order 

Example  3  Wdrst  of  all.  although  Inter- 
state mall-'irder  sales  of  ammunition  Is  for- 
bidden m  exception  Is  lUowed  for  rifle  .ind 
shotgtin  .immuntlon— which  takes  the  bill 
two  steps  biickward  because  only  handgun 
amminltlon  ;s  controlled 

Th» Senate  Judlcinrv  bill  In  this  form  now 
gfoes  «>»ietly  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
where  it  is  possible  some  of  the  damaglnc 
amendmetiti  oan  be  modirlfKl 

Meanwhile,  the  House  vesterdav  approved 
Its  version  of  the  same  bill,  with  Us  own 
weakening  provisions— enough  of  them  'o 
make  M.ittonal  Rifle  .\ssoci.itlon  .idvocates 
say  thev  -an  live  with  it  "  To  which  one 
Congressman  rightly  added.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  .Americans  can  die  with  it  " 

I  From   the   Plain   Dealer.   July  23.    t96«| 
Irrxsponsible   Gcn   Contsol   Action 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  acted 
irrespunslhly  and  h.is  been  unresponsive  to 
the  public  bv  overwhelming  defeating  legis- 
lation to  require  federal  registration  of  ill 
flrearms 

Surely  'ongressmen  eventually  will  come 
to  their  seises  in  this  matter  but  we  wonder 
how  manv  more  tragic  Incidents  must  occur 
before  thev  see  what  a  majority  of  citizens 
long  have  ieen--thnt  the  need  for  more  gun 
control  Is  very  real 

Last  Friday's  House  vot«  of  172-68  .against 
the  registration  proptjsal  was  an  \inexpected- 
ly  severe  blow  to  advocates  of  strong  gun 
control  It  was  a  tremendous  victory  for  the 
NaUonal  Rifie  .Association  which  exerts  an 
influence  dtsprtjportlonate  to  the  number  of 
Its  members 

Still  to  be  voted  In  the  House,  probably 
today,  is  the  question  of  requiring  federal 
Ucenslp.K  of  all  ^un  owners  That  proposal, 
like  the  registration  proposal.  Is  m  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  to  ban 
interstate  mail  order  sale  of  long  guns  as 
well  as  hand  kcuns. 

In  view  of  what  happened  Friday  to  gun 
registration,  very  little  if  any  -hance  is  seen 
for  the  licensing  amendment 

What  remains  is.  oniv  a  hope  for  passage 
by  the  House  of  the  mail  order  sale  restric- 
tion   That   is  the  least   the  House  can  do. 

IProm  the  Houston   i  Tex  i    Chronicle. 

July  27.   19681 

A  ViCTOHY  <JF  Sorts 

The  U  S  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  and  =.ent  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
will  tighten  up  federal  control  of  firearms. 
Pur  this-  in  view  of  the  17.000  Americans 
killed  each  year  by  flrearm  accidents,  mur- 
ders and  suicides — we  can  be  'hankful 

If  approved  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  will 
m.vke  some  major  improvement  In  firearms 
legislation  It  will  expand  the  federal  prohibi- 
tion on  the  mail-order  sale  of  handguns  to 
Include  rifles  and  shotguns  It  will  prohibit 
.some  over-:he-counter  .sales  of  firearms.  It 
will  prohibit  the  mall-order  sale  of  most 
handgun  ammunition  It  will  prohibit  the 
sale  of  long  guns  and  ammunition  to  persons 


under  18.  and  of  handguns  and  ammunition 
to  persons  under  Jl  The  sale  of  firearms  also 
will  be  banned  to  fugitives,  felons,  persons 
indicted  for  crimes,  mental  defectives,  and 
niircotlcs  users   All  this  la  good. 

What  is  bad  ab<iut  the  bill  are  the  huge 
loopholes  which  have  been  placed  m  It  by 
opponents  of  gun  regulations  For  example, 
the  over-the-counter  ban  on  firearms  sales 
will  not  include  persons  from  contiguous 
states.  Nor  will  the  arnmunltlon-sale  ban  In- 
clude 22  caliber  pistol  shells  nor  any  rifle  or 
shotgun  ammunition  Thus,  the  legislation 
falls  woefully  short  of  the  need  fur  something 
really  effective. 

Nor  win  the  over-the-counter  ban  affect 
th06«  who  sign  atndavlt.s  that  their  firearm 
was  lost,  stolen  or  inoperative  That's  i  loop- 
hole big  enough  to  drive  a  tank  through 

And  most  imazlng  of  all.  the  bill  will  not 
apply  to  the  National  Board  "f  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice,  a  clvUlan-mlUtary  group 
closely  .Ulled  with  the  National  Rifle  Assn. 
The  NRA.  of  course  Is  the  chief  upp«jnent  to 
the  whole  campaign  to  bring  Brearms  under 
closer  regulations 

The  way  this  bill  was  watered  down  from 
the  original  plan  of  tight  control  and  regis- 
tration of  all  firearms  is  a  tribute  to  NRA's 
political  potency. 

Public  opinion  polls  consistently  show  that 
•wo  thirds  of  the  American  people  favor 
tighter  regulation  of  firearms  A  Gallup  Poll 
last  year  showed  that  85  percent  of  all  adults 
favor  registration  of  all  handgvms. 

The  National  Rifle  Assn  has  some  one  mil- 
lion members  "Ut  of  the  nation's  totaJ  popu- 
lation of  more  than  '200  million  'Vet  once  the 
NRA's  letter-writing  campaign  gets  going.  It 
seems  to  paralyze  Congress. 

NR.A  s  Secretary  Frank  C  Daniel  once  re- 
marked that  .in  NRA  ippe;U  could  generate 
a  half-million  letters    We  believe  It 

Immediately  .ifter  Sen  Robert  Kennedy's 
assassination,  alarmed  .Americans  sent  a  flood 
of  spontaneous  letters  to  Congress  demand- 
ing stricter  gun  laws  But  the  tref.rt  began 
to  change  .\fter  a  June  15  letter  from  the 
National  Rifle  .Assn  went  out  urging  mem- 
bers to  write  their  senators  and  representa- 
tives in  opposition  to  itun  legislation  .As  an 
aide  to  Sen  Mike  Mansfield  reported,  first 
there  was  a  deluge  ^ne  way.  then  there  was 
a  deluge  the  other  wav  Sen  Russell  Ix)ng  of 
Louisiana,  who  "lald  his  mall  wa.s  running  10 
to  1  against  the  gxin  bills,  noted  that  much 
of  the  mall  used  the  .same  style,  anl  in  some 
cases  Identical  wording  Thus,  the  NRA  once 
again  effectively  has  thwarted  measure* 
which  most  .Americans  want  to  see  enacted 
into  law 

IProm  the  Chicago  i  III  i  Ehiily  New». 

,Tulv  1.'3.    19681 

B\N    Arms    to   P.\.N-ATlr3 

If  Congress,  preparing  to  re-examine  the 
gun  control  question,  needs  a  fresh  object 
lesson  in  the  need  for  such  controls.  It  should 
consider  the  .ase  .>f  Pennsylvania  State  Rep. 
Hert>ert  Plneman 

Ptneman  has  been  'he  leader  of  a  ?roup 
of  Pennsylvania  legislators  trying  to  win 
pass.ige  ut  .1  gun  llcetLslng  and  registration 
bill  supported  by  Gov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  real  danger  of 
the  bill's  getting  adopted  over  the  violent 
protests  of  the  Pennsylvania  gun  lobby.  Nev- 
ertheless. Flneman  has  received  threats 
on  his  life,  both  by  mall  and  by  telephone. 

To  make  it  harder  for  crackpots  to  i;et 
hold  of  the  weapons  to  fulfill  such  threats 
IS  one  of  the  principal  .Urns  of  legislation  still 
before  Congress  With  hopes  for  registra- 
tion of  weapons  virtually  dead  for  this  ses- 
sion, attention  this  week  Is  focused  on  meas- 
ures to  expand  the  mall-order  ban  already 
on  handguns  to  include  rifles,  shotguns  and 
ammunition 

Such  legislation  would  Impose  no  severe 
hardship  on  any  legitimate  sp<3rtsmen:  It 
would  merely  put  a  brake  on  the  now  un- 
impeded nxall  traffic  in  long  guns    Every  re- 


cent teet  of  popular  sentiment  Indicates  that 
at  least  three-quarters  of  the  nation's  voters 
favor  such  controls  We  oelleve  that  such 
sentiment  is  durable  enough  to  make  Itself 
felt  at  the  November  p»ills 

FVN     -VND    I.AMES 

You  may  have  missed  a  little  story  burled 
inside  the  paper  the  other  day  alxnit  ,in 
heiress.  23  years  old.  who  was  killed  at  her 
lanUly's  Adirondack  Mountain  retreat  when 
a  revolver  which  had  just  been  placed  on  the 
table  by  a  close  friend  went  off  accldent.;Uiy, 
putting  a  bullet  into  her  back  And  did  you 
happen  to  see  the  little  item  .tbo\it  the  New- 
port News  man  who  testified  some  days  .i(to 
that  he  accidentally  killed  his  roommate  In 
a  'play  session  '  with  a  38  caliber  revolver 
he  thought  w.is  unloaded^  He  said  they  had 
played  with  the  toy  m.iny  times  without 
any  unfortunate  consequences. 

Well,  so  It  goes.  Some  people  are  just  un- 
lucky Pistols  are  great  :un.  of  course,  and 
evcryb'idy  loves  to  play  with  them  But 
would  it  really  be  unbearable  for  the  more 
fortunate  among  the  .>-portsmen--that  Is. 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  so  far — to 
forgo  this  pleasure  lor  the  sake  of  their 
more  foolish  fellow  citizens?  Couldn't  they 
have  .\lmo6t  -is  good  .i  time  pointing  cap 
pistols  or  water  pistols  .it  each  other  and 
saying  "Bang,  you're  dead?" 

I  From  the  Atlanta  (Gi.i   Constitution,  July 

25.  19681 

"Sportsmen"  on  the  Rooftops? 

With  Its  head  burled  under  a  mountiln  of 
gun  lobby  mall,  the  US  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives continues  to  weaken  an  already 
too  weak  gun  control  bill 

One  wonders  what  it  will  take  to  get 
Congress  to  lift  its  head  and  look  around, 
say  to  Cleveland  where  a  hall  of  sniper  and 
police  Are  Tuesday  night  left  10  dead,  three 
of  them  policemen,  and  scores  wounded.  Or 
to  Cincinnati  where  a  man  with  a  concealed 
revolver  followed  Gov  Ijesier  Maddox  most  of 
the  day.  a  man  described  by  his  grandmother 
as  "a  sick  boy  since  he  was  three  years  old" 
who  iiad  been  in  .i  mental  hospital 

There  ire  hundreds  of  other  places  con- 
gressmen could  look— at  a  modest  north- 
west .\tlanta  home  that  same  day,  for  ex- 
ample, where  an  obvlouslv  mentally  dis- 
traught young  mother  fired  shot  after  shot 
at  her  husband  \nd  police  before  tear  gas 
and  I  brave  policeman  Anally  subdued  her 
Or  they  could  examine  hospital  records  ;n 
cities  throughout  the  country  which,  with- 
out exception,  show  .m  alarming  Increase  m 
gun  deat.hs  .-ind  malmlngs 

They  could  ilso  examine  .rrefutable  evi- 
dence that  Americans  are  .irmlng  themselves 
as  never  before  In  history,  .md  that  raclst-s 
both  black  and  white,  are  caching  arms  and 
ammunition  In  abundance 

But  most  of  our  congressmen  are  not 
l"X)king  They  are  listening  to  Gov  Lester 
Maddox.  who  for  all  anyone  knows  came 
wuhln  in  instant  of  death  Tue.sdav  after- 
noon, describe  reasonable  gun  controls  as 
un-American  and  Communist  inspired  Thev 
listen  to  Rep  Jamie  Whitten.  D-Mlss  .  pro- 
test that  We'll  be  disarming  the  law-ab!d:ne 
citizens  and  allowing  the  criminal  to  co  free  ' 
and  to  the  .National  Rifle  .Association  which 
trumpets:  We  will  be  creating  a  bureau- 
cratic gun  czar  to  harass  hunters  and  sports- 
men " 

But  those  snipers  on  Cleveland  rooftops 
were  not  sportsmen,  nor  was  that  disturbed 
Atlanta  housewife  Neither  was  the  armed 
young  man,  "sick  since  he  was  three  years 
old."  who  followed  Gov  Maddox  Tuesday 
and  came  as  close  to  him  as  this  paper  you're 
holding  in  your  hands  Is  to  you. 

(From   the  New  York  Times,   Aug    3.   1968: 

Parting  Shot 

Congress  will  not  act  until  after  Labor  D.i'. 

on    a   law    to   control    firearms,   but   betwee:. 

now  and  then  the  guns  of  .August  will  con- 


tinue to  ijlaze  away  The  murder  rates  with 
rifles  and  pistols  take  no  summer  holiday  in 
tills  country 

During  tile  p.ist  live  ye.irs  there  has  been 
growing  awareness  by  the  .American  public  of 
the  indiscriinin.ue  sale  of  murderous  weap- 
ons to  unknown  persons:  the  existence  of  a 
rifle  and  sportsmen's  lobby  blocking  effective 
controls:  the  relationship  of  violence  to  the 
availability  of  firearms-  and  the  need  for  a 
strong  law 

This  Is  progress,  but  the  public's  education 
.ind  desires  h  ive  still  not  yet  fully  penetrated 
the  Congress  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee reported  out  a  we:tk  law  shot  full  of  loop- 
lioles  For  example,  it  banned  mall-order 
sales  if  lontt  guns  but  allowed  ammunition 
;or  the  existing  weapons  to  be  shipped  and 
sold  .inywhere  The  House,  voting  for  a  simi- 
larly flawed  Dill,  turned  down  every  effort  to 
include  v>h.u  Attorney  CJeneral  Clark  and 
state  and  city  law-enforcement  officers  seek: 
registration  and  licensing 

The  conventions  provide  an  opportunity  to 
keep  the  i.ssue  before  the  country.  Quinn 
l.imm,  executive  dlrect.or  of  the  International 
.AiiscK-iation  uf  Chiefs  of  Police,  called  for 
-■trong  t;un  i-oiitrols  before  the  Republican 
platform  committee  Sen.itor  Joseph  D.  Tyd- 
mgs  of  .M.iryl.md  !ias  requested  time  to  do 
likew..se  before  the  Democratic  platform  com- 
mittee A  platform  plank  by  both  parties 
would  i^lve  a  little  more  underpinning  to 
gun-control  advocates  in  Congress 

When  Congress  gets  back  to  work  in  Sep- 
tember the  hrearms  l.iw  must  be  put  high 
on  its  priontv  list  Senat:>r  Tydlngs  plans  to 
introduce  amendments  on  the  floor  for  regis- 
tration ,md  licensing  Unlike  the  House  in  a 
teller  vote,  the  Senators  will  have  to  stand  up 
.ind  be  counted 

This   parting  shot  on   the  subject  of  gun 

ontrols  is  not  the  List  round,  A  strong  and 

effective  law  will   continue  to  be  demanded 

by  an  aroused  public  — until  Congress  listens 

.ihd  acts. 

IFrom    the    Des    .Moines     ilowa)     Register. 

Aug.  3.  19681 

LirKi.NG  THE  Boots  or  NRA 

The  V  S  Hou.se  not  only  weakened  proposed 

i;un  control  legislation  but  granted  a  valuable 

bonus  to  the  National  Rifle  Association,  that 

well-fortified    organization    which    has    long 

'ilocked  effective  gun  legislation. 

The  amendment   benefitting  the  NRA  was 

■tTered  by  Repre.sentative  Robert  L.  F.  Slkes 

Dem     Fla  1.  himself  a  past  director  of  the 

VRA   The  Slkes  amendment  permits  the  Na- 

;onal  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 

ice  to  continue  to  furnish  arms  and  ammu- 

Mitlon  to  marksmanship  clubs  associated  with 

he  NR.A  and  to  sell  surplus  arms  at  cost  to 

N'R.A  members. 

The  National  Board,  created  by  the  federal 

government  In   1903.  is  now  an  arm  of  the 

Defense  Department    Congress  appropriated 

M28.000  to  the  National  Board  in  fiscal  1968. 

The  National  Board  has  been  described  as 

the  NRA's  little  empire  within  the  Army." 

I'he   description    is   accurate.   A    1966   study 

ound   that  all    U   civilian  members  of   the 

National    Board    were    NRA    directors.    The 

:nilitarv  members  also  were  friendly  to  the 

VRA. 

The   purpose   of   this   Army-NRA   program 

■as  been  to  improve  civilian  marksmanship 

o  that  young  men  called  Into  military  service 

.Iready  know  how  to  use  firearms  and  also. 

'heoretically.  so  that  the  nation  will  have  a 

eservoir  of  trained,  civilian  riflemen  to  meet 

ny  invasion  or  Internal  uprising. 

The  National  Board  provides  free  ammunl- 

*:on  and  free  rifles  for  use  by  NRA  clubs.  Last 

ear   some   400   Detroit    policemen   were   re- 

; Hired  to  pay  $5  NRA  membership  fees  before 

"hey  could  purchase  surplus  carbines  for  use 

:n  not  control.  The  NRA  also  sanctions  rifle 

matches  leading  up  to  the  annual  National 

Ulfles  Matches  held  at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 
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This  program  has  been  under  growing  at- 
tack in  recent  years,  both  as  an  undesirable 
public  subsidy  to  a  jirivate  industry  and  us  a 
costly  activity  of  limited  military  \alvie 

Senator  Edward  M  Kennedy  i  Dem  ,  Mass  ) 
tried  last  year  to  cut  sharply  the  National 
Board's  appropriation  He  said  a  1965  .Army 
study  showed  only  3  per  cent  of  13,000  Army 
trainees  sampled  had  received  NR.A  rifle  in- 
struction "Only  a  fraction"  of  the  subsidized 
rifle  club  members  are  young  enough  to  Ije 
drafted,  Kennedy  said. 

The  program  also  was  criticized  last  year 
by  Rep.  Charles  A  Vanik  i  Dem  .  Ohio)!  He 
said  the  civilian  marksmanship  proirram.  in- 
cluding the  national  matches,  cost  the  ^'ov- 
ernment:  $4  5  million  for  the  support  of  3  000 
U.S.  servicemen  as  "domestics,  cooks  and 
household  help"  during  the  matches:  1^250  000 
for  troop  travel;  S500.000  for  supplies  at 
Camp  Perry;  $1,967,000  for  "give-away  am- 
munition"; .$3  million  for  "Ri\e-awav  cuns 
and  rifles";  and  $428,000  ffir  the  National 
Board.  This  totals  more  than  JIO  million. 

The  Army  has  had  growing  doubts  about 
the  program  Last  November  it  cancelled  the 
government  subsidy  for  the  1968  National 
Rifle  Matches  and  this  years  matches,  which 
begin  Sunday  at  Camp  Perry,  will  be  financed 
privately.  After  receiving  an  unfavorable 
study  by  a  consultant,  the  Arthur  D  Little, 
Inc..  the  Pentagoti  announced  early  this  year 
it  would  give  ammunition  and  arms  only  to 
junior  clubs. 

The  Slkes  amendment  seeks  to  continue 
the  civilian  marksmanship  subsidy,  despite 
the  belief  by  top  Defense  Department  and 
Army  officials  that  it  serves  no  niilitarv  pur- 
pose. During  last  week's  debate  a  letter  was 
read  to  House  members  from  acting  Army 
Secretary  David  E.  McGiffert,  The  top  Army 
spokesman  opposed  Slkes  amendment  say- 
ing It  would  "discriminate  in  favor  of  NRA 
members"  while  having  "nothing  to  do  with 
the   Army's   marksmanship   program  " 

The  Impact  of  the  NRA  is  impressive,  if  not 
its  aim.  At  a  time  of  great  public  concern 
about  the  easy  availability  of  firearms  it  nc.t 
only  led  the  successful  opposition  to  the 
licensing  of  gun  owners  and  registration  of 
guns,  but  also  gained  House  approval  of  a 
costly  and  unnecessary  .self-serving  subsidy. 

IProm    the   Denver    iColo)    Post. 
Aug.  19,  1968] 

Cities  Show  Way   in   Gcn   Registration 

The  need  for  gun  registration  laws  to  assist 
police  in  the  suppression  and  solution  f-f 
crimes  Is  so  great  that  cities  across  the  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  enact  such  requirements 
of  their  own  since  Congress,  under  lobby 
pressure,  has  shown  a  disinclination  to  move 

Miami  Beach.  Fla  .  Chicago  New  York  City 
and  San  Francisco  are  among  major  cities 
which  are  now  registering  guns  under  new  or- 
dinances-adopted  since  the  assassinations  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  Sen  Robert  F 
Kennedy. 

The  Miami  Beach  ordinance  in  particular 
has  been  attracting  nationwide  attention  as 
being  probably  the  toughest  and.  hopefully. 
the  most  effective  measure  to  be  approved 
any  place 

Authored  by  60-year-old  Councilman  Paul 
Seiderman.  who  served  as  a  deputy  prosecu- 
tor In  Brooklyn  during  the  days  of  Murder. 
Inc.,  the  Miami  Beach  law  carries  a  manda- 
tory 30-to-90  day  jail  sentence  for  anyone 
possessing  an  unregistered  firearm 

Before  drawing  the  ordinance  Seiderman 
studied  registration  requirements  elsewhere 
and  convinced  himself  that  law-abiding  citi- 
zens have  nothing  to  fear  from  registration. 
Requests  for  copies  of  it  have  been  received 
from  many  other  cities 

Seiderman  was  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
registration  requirements  in  Los  Angeles 
made  It  possible  for  police  to  establish  within 
a  few  hours  that  the  weapon  used  on  Senator 
Kennedy  had  been  received  by  Slrhan  Slrhan. 

Under  the  new  Chicago  ordinance,  368.000 


guns  were  registered  within  a  few  weeks.  In 
.Snn  PYancisco  police  e.xjiect  that  a  new  ordl- 
ni'.nce  requiring  the  registration  of  guns  be- 
lore  Oct  1  will  enable  them  to  tr.ice  the  own- 
ership of  ;.ny  400,000  guns  i.*^  the  need  sh<iuld 
arise 

New  York  City's  new  registration  law  ap- 
jJlles  only  to  rilles  i.nd  shotguns  since  earlier 
legislation  already  covered  the  registration  of 
iiandttuns 

Only  75,000  Mfle.s  and  sliotguns  were  regis- 
tered by  the  deadline  set  in  the  ordinance  but 
I.)olice  expect  as  many  as  300  n(io  may  be 
reclstcred  eventually. 

Some  of  the  new  ordinances  require  fmger- 
jirlnts  or  photographs,  or  both,  of  gun  owners 
on  their  registration  cards  Toledo.  Ohio,  re- 
cjuires  purchasers  of  guns  to  have  photo  iden- 
tification cards 

Public  opinion  jiolls  have  shown  wide  sup- 
port for  the  registration  of  guns  and  the  new 
ordinances  liave  been  passed  in  response  to 
that  :-entiment.  brought  about  by  a  realiza- 
tion that  without  registration  the  control  of 
lethal  weajions  is  sure  to  be  Ineffective. 

Ol  cour.-.e,  efforts  t<i  aclileve  reglstratioti  by 
city  ordinances  will  be  haphazard  at  best  Too 
many  peojile  li\-e  outside  of  cities  and  too 
many  cities  will  not  pass  r:rdinances 

A  teder.U  registration  law  applicable  to 
everyone,  regardless  ol  where  h''  lives,  must 
he  the  ultimate  solution  Until  such  a  l.iw  is 
passed  officers  v.ill  be  l-.andicapped  in  dealing 
with  crimes  i:f  armed  violence 

I  From  the  Chicago  ( 111  i  Sun-Times. 

Aug.  21.    19681 

And  the  Gi-n   TR^FFR■   Moi-nts 

With  the  nation's  legislators  engrossed  in 
political  rhetoric,  it  may  appear  frtiltless  to 
cry  out  again  for  tough  pun  controls. 

Yet.  since  much  of  the  rhetoric  concerns 
law  and  order,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
firearms — those  macliines  of  potential  law- 
lessness and  disorder— are  being  purchased 
by  private  citizen:  at  an  alarming  rate 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute,  in  a  five- 
month  study  financed  in  part  by  two  major 
gun  manufacturers,  found  that  more  than 
twice  as  many  guns  v.-ere  sold  in  1967  as  -vv-ere 
sold  five  years  earlier  At  a  conservative  estl- 
nuite.  the  study  said,  there  now  are  about 
115.000,000  firearms  m  private  liands  In  the 
United  States. 

Perhaps  more  import:int  than  the  f.gures. 
however,  is  the  finding  that  tl-ie  citizens  are 
itrming  tliemselves  "in  anticipation  of  future 
riots  " 

The  enormous  potential  for  needless  blood- 
.=  hed  is  frightening,  particularly  since,  m  the 
absence  of  strong  national  gun  controls, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  weed  out 
incompetent  and  even  deranged  gun  pur- 
chasers. 

Law  enforcement  aeencies  are  charged  with 
protecting  the  public  and  maintaining  order. 
It  is  apparent  from  comments  by  police 
quoted  above  that  the  responsibility  is  taken 
:-eriously.  Formation  of  ;irmed  citizen  camps 
win  just  make  their  job  more  difficult  Con- 
gress should  recognize  that  and  pass  strict 
gun  controls. 


RUSSIAN  INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA CONDEMNED  BY  PRESI- 
DENT'S COMMISSION  FOR  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
President's  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  Year  sent  a  telesram  to  Secretar>- 
Greneral  U  Thant  protesting  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  by  the  Soviets  and 
other  nations  of  the  Eastern  bloc. 

The  public  members  of  the  Commission 
have  added  their  \oices  to  those  alread.v 
condemning  this  latest  outrageous  viola- 
tion of  international  law  by  the  Soviets. 
Again,  just  when  it  seemed  possible  for 
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constructive  discussions  to  begin  on  a 
divfis."  number  of  subjects  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  world  community,  the  So- 
viets and  their  satellites  destroy  these 
prospects. 

The  world  looks  forward  with  hope  to 
US.  ratification  of  the  nuclear  nonpro- 
liferation  treaty,  talks  on  the  limitinK  of 
defensive  and  perhaps  offensive  mi.s.siles. 
and  possible  partial  nuclear  disarmamt-iU 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Now.  while 
I  trust  these  are  not  dead  issues,  cer- 
tainly this  recent  aberration  of  leader- 
ship in  Russia  makes  their  realization 
Just  that  more  difficult. 

As  the  Presidents  Commission  stated 
in  their  wire; 

World  opinion  will  not  tolerate  this  crime 
against  tae  Law  of  N.iMons  and  .tit.iinst  the 
Rights  of  M.m  The  hearts  ^r  men  everywhere 
feel  the  tragic  sadness  of  this  third  suppres- 
sion of  liberty  in  Czechoslovakia  within  30 
years. 

Aaiain.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  words  what  might  have 
bee:t  *  What  might  have  been  had  there 
existed  an  international  mechanism  that 
could  be  brought  into  play  in  just  .-uch 
an  episode  of  tyranny — a  mechanism 
that  would  provide  an  immediate  forum 
in  which  the  Czechoslovakians  could 
have  pleaded  their  case  '  Again.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  abdicated  its  leadership  .n  the  field 
of  human  rights.  It  is  that  abdication 
that  has  permitted  guarantees  for  the 
rights  of  all  men"  to  become  a  pious 
phrase  signifying  nothing  yet  mocking 
everything  this  country  stands  for. 

The  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify  the 
genocide  convention,  and  now  we  are 
trying  to  speak  to  the  Nigerians  and  the 
Biafrans  with  credibility  and  practical 
unpact.  The  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify 
the  covenant  on  civil  and  political  rights 
and  the  optional  protocol  thereto,  and 
we  are  mw  condemnn^g  the  Soviets  for 
violation  of  the  rights  this  convention  is 
designed  to  protect. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  ratify  these 
various  conventions.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  ourselves,  to  other  nations  that 
need  our  leadership  in  this  field  and  to 
the  preservation  and  disseminatun  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Mr  President,  I  join  the  Presidents 
Commission  in  their  appeal  to  U  Thant 
for  U  N  action  in  this  crisis  for  freedom. 
I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  telegram  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  23,  1968 
Hon  U  Thant. 
L'>i!rt'rf  yar.uhs. 
Sew  York  S.Y  : 

The  undersigned.  publK-  members  of  the 
V  S.  President  h  Commission  for  Human 
Rights  Year  protest  strenuously  the  Inva- 
sion and  the  flagrant  •.  lolation  of  human 
rights  commuted  against  the  people  of 
Czechoslovakia  by  '.he  Soviet  Union.  Poland. 
Hungary.    Bulgaria,    and   East   Germany 

We  urge  you.  Mr  Secretary-General,  to 
use  your  world  wide  prestige  and  known  de- 
votion to  peace  and  hum.m  rights  to  secure 
the  withdrawal  from  Czechoslovakia  of  the 
invading  armed  forces  and  the  reinstatement 
of  the  legitimate  go\ernmen-. 

This  year  marks  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights    and    has    been    designated    by    the 


United  Nat:()ns  as  Intr  rnailonal  Human 
Rights  Year.  Article  21.  Section  :i  of  the 
De-'laration  provides  that;  "The  will  of  the 
people  shall  be  the  basis  of  the  authority  of 
government  "  In  addition  to  any  other  ac- 
tions this  matter  should  be  promptly  pre- 
sented to  a  specially  convened  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  for  Human 
Rlght.s 

Wi.rld  opinion  will  not  tolerate  this  crime 
against  the  Law  of  ^fatlons  and  against  the 
Rlyhts  of  Man  The  hearts  of  men  every- 
where feel  the  tragic  sadness  of  this  third 
suppression  of  liberty  in  Czechoslovakia 
within  30  years 

Bruno  V    Bltker.  Tom  C.  Clark,  Elinor  L. 

Gordon,   Anna  Roosevelt   Halsted,  Dr. 

J      Willis     Hurst,     Ralph     E      McGlll. 

George     Meany.     Robert     B      .Mevnor, 

Maurice  Tempelsman 
Reply  to  208  E  Wisconsin  Ave  .  Milwaukee. 
Wis 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  YEAR    CHALLENGE 
AND  0PIK:)RTUNIT\' 

Mr.  HAKTKE.  Mi.  President,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  has 
unanimc>u.siy  designated  1968  ;is  the  In- 
ternational Year  for  Human  Rights,  in 
obsenance  of  the  20th  annivorsarv-  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  riunilaily.  President 
Johnson  lias  proclaimed  1968  as  Human 
Rights  Year  m  the  United  States,  calling 
upon  all  of  us  to  deepen  our  commit- 
ment to  the  defense  of  human  rights  and 
to  strengthen  our  efforts  for  their  full 
and  effective  realization  both  among  our 
own  people  and  among  all  peoples  of  the 
United  Nations." 

I  know  that  every  one  oi  u.s  ;n  liie  U.S. 
Senate  is  already  deeply  commated  to 
human  rights;  our  oath  of  office  pledties 
us  to  uphold  our  own  Constitution  and 
our  own  Bill  of  Rights.  Accordingly,  we 
should  all  view  Human  Rights  Year  as 
boih  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity — 
a  challenge  to  realize  human  rights  here 
at  home  and  an  opportunity  to  universal- 
ize those  lights  by  ratification  ol  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Mr.  President,  Dr  Leonaiti  P  Aries, 
vice  president  of  the  National  Conieience 
of  Christians  and  Jews  and  a  member  of 
the  President  s  Commission  for  Objerv- 
ance  of  Human  Rights  Year,  has  written 
an  informative  statement  which  details 
the  scope  of  this  present  challenge.  I  ask 
luranimous  consent  that  his  article,  en- 
titled Human  Rights  Year:  Challenge 
and  Opportunity."  which  appeared  in  the 
May  issue  of  Adult  Leadership,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Hi'MAN    RtcHTS   Year     Challenge    and 

Oppohtvnity 

(By  Leonard  P    ArieM 

.  NoTF  — Dr  Aries  is  Vice-President,  Na- 
tional C>'nfereiice  of  Chrlstlaius  and  Jews; 
President.  Council  of  National  Organizations 
for  .'Vdult  Education;  Member.  National  Com- 
nuttee  on  Human  Rights  of  the  National 
Citizens  Commission  on  International  Co- 
operation, Member.  Special  Committee  on 
Non-go\ernmental  Organizations  of  the 
Presidents  Commission  for  Observance  of 
Human  Rights  Year,  author.  International 
Human  Rlgiits  and  their  Implementation.  19 
George  Washington  Law  Review  6  i 

This   IS  a   vear   cf    crisis.   This   can    be    a 


year  of  tragedy  i>r  an  Important  year  for  Hu- 
man Rights  It  is  not  only  the  International 
Ye.\r  for  Human  Rights  but  It  is  al.so  the  \ear 
of  the  Report  of  the  President's  Commisslun 
on  Civil  Disorders-  and  the  iissassl nation  of 
Dr    .Martin  Luther  King,  Jr 

The  .seu.>eless  murder  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prt^e  Winner  and  the  destructive  .iftenn.ah 
truurnatically  te-emphasize  the  need  to  look 
df-eper  wlihlii  our  t.ociety  and  oursehos  to 
br.ng  the  pmctlce  of  human  rlghi.s  into  con- 
formity with  principle.  All  of  us,  and  espe- 
cially adult  educators  ..nd  adult  educational 
ork;anlzi»tlons.  have  a  challenging  oppor- 
tunity to  play  an  important  role  in  this 
process. 

Human  rights  are  fundamental  to  inan's 
humanity,  concerned  prtmirlly  with  the 
granting  of  equal  opp.irtunily  to  every  hu- 
in.iji  being  in  every  endeavor  of  life:  giving  to 
i>t:iers  the  same  rights  and  respect  we  want 
i.  ■  L.urjtlves  triatlrig  pe.jple  as  persons 
With  dignity,  without  discrimination  Our 
pniblems  result  from  the  '.lolation  of  this 
principle. 

Our  responsibility  as  a  leading  nation  of 
tlie  world  Is  great:  we  set  an  important  ex- 
ample We  need  to  be  credible,  therelore. 
when  we  state  ihat  democracy  is  a  more 
mature  form  of  government  in  our  modern 
world  and  that  the  e.-^ence  of  democracy  is 
the  recognition  of  the  great  worth  of  the 
individual  as  a  human  being.  Much  of  the 
wcrld  today  tests  democracy  by  the  prr- 
tection  of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  as  .t 
human  being.  This  Is  yet  iinother  renson  to 
fi -e.\;.mlne  our  actions  during  this  Hum.in 
Rights  Year. 

The  United  Nations  General  .^.ssembly  i.as 
unanimously  designated  1968  as  the  Inter- 
national Year  for  Human  Rieht.<:.  in  observ- 
ance of  the  20th  AniiUersary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights 

The  UN  made  ;t  clear  that  this  w.is  meant 
to  be  not  merely  a  year  for  celebration  but 
.ilso  an  opportunity  for  implementation 
President  Johnson  has  proclaimed  1968  .us 
Human  Rights  Year  in  the  United  .States  In 
his  proclamation,  the  President  called  •upon 
.ill  .Americans  and  all  government  agencies- 
federal,  state  and  local  —  to  use  this  occasion 
to  deepen  our  corrunltment  to  the  defense 
of  human  rights  and  to  strengthen  our  ef- 
forts for  their  full  and  effective  realization 
both  among  our  own  people  and  among  all 
peoples  of  the  United  Nations" 

HUMAN     RIGHTS    YEAR.     1968 

Many  countries  have  set  up  their  own 
Human  Rights  Committees,  On  January  30. 
1968.  the  President  by  Executive  Order  estab- 
lished a  Presidential  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
ier\ance  of  Human  Rights  Year,  He  ap- 
jKiinted  .ts  Chairman  nt  the  Commission, 
Ambassador  at  Larce  \V  .■\\ercll  Harnman 
and  ita  Vice-chairman.  Mrs  .■\nna  Roose\e;t 
Halsted,  daughter  of  the  late  President  .md 
Mrs  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and  a  di.s- 
imi^ulshed  community  leader  in  her  own 
right.  The  Commission  Is  composed  of  other 
distinguished  citizens  and  heads  of  execu- 
tive agencies  ■ 

The  Commission  is  authorized  to  "seek  to 
create  a  better  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights  as  expressed  in  the 
Universal  Declaration,  the  United  States 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  several  states 
in  the  United  States",  and  to  "enlist  the  co- 
operation of  educational  institutions,  foun- 
dations, mass  media,  civic,  labor,  and  other 
organizations  '  and  "conduct  such  other  ac- 
tivities as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  pro- 
vide for  the  effective  participation  of  the 
United  States'  The  Commission  is  to  co- 
ordinate Its  actUities  with  those  of  the  U.S. 
National  Commission  for  UNESCO.  Special 
comnuttees  ha\e  been  created  by  the  Com- 
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mi>sion    iiichidiiig   a   .special   Committee   for 
Noii-tioverimiental  Ortani/ations, 

The  Unil.e(l  Nations  h.is  .usked  the  nations 
of  tlie  world  t.)  examine  their  domestic  laws 
and  practicfi  :i^;aln.-t  the  .'-tandard  bet  by  the 
Universal  Deriarfition  of  Human  Rights, 
secr.re  rattficatUm  of  nine  U  N,  Conventions 
Ijerlalning  to  human  riglits  and  extend  hu- 
man rights  education  throughout  each 
country. 

This  Is  Indeed,  a  •.inic  tor  btock-takii.iz  .ma 
soul-searching.  We  must  accelerate  the 
process  which  has  alrpadv  beeun  bera;i,-<p  nf 
the  disorders  of  la'^t  summer  and  cnnccrn 
for  the  future,  the  President  appointed  a 
National  Commis.'^lon  on  Civil  Disorders. 
Chairman  of  the  Cummission  was  Otto 
Kcrner,  O-.ivernor  cf  Illinois:  Vice  Chairman 
John  V  Lindsay.  Mayor  of  New  York  City. 
The  Cnnimission  wa";  (  I'niposed  uf  knowledge- 
able and  dedicated  jiersons  -  The  excellent 
report  of  thi.s  Con-.nussion  is  now  available 
in  a  tiOO-pape  paperback  volume  Its  principal 
thrust  is:  unless  we  complete  here  the  un- 
finished business  of  democracy  by  pro\idinK 
equal  opportunity  and  the  implementation 
of  human  rights  for  all.  i>ur  aireciinii  in  this 
country  will  be  toward  the  .ipartheid  state, 
with  all  its  attendant  ir.ieed;-. 

APARTKt.rn:    i- s.  iiancer 

Because  of  :he  woiid  eoncern  for  the  drift 
toward  apart heidness,  and  pur.suant  to  the 
mandate  of  the  United  Nations  to  confer  con- 
cerning human  rights,  a!)proximalely  75  per- 
son;;. rei)re.seni!ng  many  different  disciplines 
and  ideologies  from  some  :iO  countries  were 
:nvlted  to  participate  in  .i  non-irovernmciual 
.■\ssembly  on  Human  Rights  m  Montreal. 
C,in;iria  m  March  of  1968  This  was  an  inten- 
Klvey^workin'.!  coitference  which  culminated 
iJS.'.n^  excellent  document  called  "Tlie  Mon- 
treal Statement  of  the  Assembly  for  Human 
Rights".  In  addition  to  other  uses,  this  docu- 
ment will  serve  :i.s  a  recommendation  lor  a 
t:ovcrnment;d  Conlerence  on  Human  Rights 
to  be  held  in  Teheran.  Iran.  later  this  year. 

The  Montreal  Assembly  expressed  profound 
concern  about  the  condition  of  human  rights 
:n  this  year  of  international  crisis  and  ex- 
plored ways  in  which  mankind's  shared  as- 
pirations to  human  dignity  can  become  a 
reality.  It  stated  that  few  tasks  facing  the 
world  tfxlay  are  of  more  vital  importance 
ihan  the  promotion  and  protection  of  human 
rights,  tliat  the  problems  ut  peace  are  inti- 
mitely  connected  witii  jjroblems  of  luiman 
rights,  and  that  a  permanent  peace  cannot  be 
.ichieved  witliout  creatinp  conditions  that 
.i.s.'^ure  men  everywhere  the  highest  stake  in 
ouildlng  a  world  in  which  their  lives  and 
their  human  dignity  :ire  safeguarded,  and  in 
whicti  ireedom  fr.im  fear  :s  secured.  The 
Montreal  .A.ssemb'.y  recognized  that  the 
Charter  i-if  ilie  United  Nations  is  the  con- 
.stltutional  document  of  the  world  com- 
munity and  creates  binding  obligations  for 
members  of  the  United  Nations  with  respect 
to  liuman  rights. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Inclusion 
'!f  human  rights  provisions  m  the  Charter 
>f  the  United  Nations  was  a  revolutionary 
i;reak  with  the  past  and  has  been  credited  by 
many  to  have  been  a  result  of  the  i)ersistent 
elTorts  of  non-go-. ernmental  organizations  m 
San  Francisco  in  1945.  It  is  well  to  recall, 
too.  that  ill  the  preamble  to  the  Charter 
there  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  "faith  in 
fundamental  human  rights,  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  person,  iii  the  equal 
right,^  o!  men  .ir.d  w.  men  ;:r.d  ot  nations 
large  and  small",  and  their  determination  "to 
promote  social  progress  and  iDetter  standards 
'jf  life  and  Kixger  freedom".  In  article  1  of 
the  Charter,  the  mam  i)urpose  of  the  UN 
:or  the  achievement  of  international  co- 
'peration  Includes,  "jiromoting  and  encour- 
.iging  respect  for  human  rights  and  for 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all  without  dis- 
Mnction  as  to  race.  -ex.  language,  or  religion". 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  article  55,  the  United  Natir.ns  has  the  duly 
to  promote  "universal  respect  for.  and  nh- 
servance,  if  htini:in  rights  and  iundamental 
freedoms  fc-r  all  without  distinction  as  to 
race,  .^ex,  Ian  ^u,!;^  nr  religion".  Other  articles 
m  the  Charter  .-^ui-iport  these  provisions. 

.NKi.D    lOR    DFTAIilD    >TIDY     OF     IH  MAN     RIGHTS 

Tv.enty  ye.irs  acu.  un  December  10,  1948. 
tiie  General  Assemblv  aiiju'uved  the  Universal 
UerIar..tio!i  nf  Hum. in  Rights  with  no  dis- 
sent,' Mrs.  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  was  chair- 
man of  the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rliihts 
Kigiith  iiien  .Old  one  i,l  the  in  ijor  .ir.hiiecLs 
of  the  Universal  Decl.iration,  Because  the 
uhiervaiice  tins  year  is  based  on  i!ie  Uihvers.il 
Declaration,  it  may  l.^e  useful  to  discuss  it  in 
more  detail.  It  is  not  a  trea'y,  yet,  it  con- 
stitutes an  atithoraiive  interpretation  of  the 
Charier  of  the  liigliest  order,  and  has.  over 
the  years,  become  a  p.irt  oi  customary  inter- 
n.itional  law,  hinre  it  is  based  in  large 
111  "isure  on  our  <.v.ii  Constilirion  and  Ulli  of 
Rights  it  should  not  be  surprising  to  note 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  almilar  rights. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  contains  .<  jireamljle  .oid  tliirty  ar- 
'icles.  The  iireanihle  st:ttes  tli.it  the  founda- 
tion of  freedom,  justice,  and  peace  In  the 
world  is  the  recognition  of  the  inherent 
dignity  and  of  the  equal  u'ld  inalienable 
rights  of  all  members  of  the  human  family: 
that  tile  disregard  .oid  contemjit  of  liuman 
rights  Ivive  resulted  m  barbarous  acts  which 
have  outraged  the  conscience  of  mankind; 
and  that  the  highest 'aspiration  of  the  com- 
mon people  Is  a  world  in  which  iroman  beiiu's 
have  freedom  of  speech  :ind  belief  and  free- 
dom from  fear  and  want.  It  is  essential, 
continues  the  Preamble,  if  man  is  not  to  be 
compelled  to  rebel  against  tyranny  :uid  op- 
pression, that  luiman  lights  be  protected  by 
rule  of  law.  The  Preamble  i 'includes  ijv  the 
General  Assembly's  prt  cl.iimlng  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  as  a 
standard  of  achievement  for  all  j^eoples  and 
all  nations,  urging  all,  by  national  and  inter- 
national ineasiires.  to  sectire  their  universal 
and  effective  recognition   and   observance. 

The  \"ery  first  article  states  the  simple 
truth  that  .ill  iMiman  beings  are  born  free 
and  equal  in  dignity  and  lights,  arc  en- 
dowed with  reason  .md  conscience,  and 
should  act  tow.'irds  each  other  in  Ijrother- 
hood. 

Everyone,  therefore,  continties  .■\rticle  2.  is 
entitled  to  all  the  riglit.i  ;.nd  freedoms  in  the 
Declaration  without  distinction  of  any  kind, 
such  as  race,  color,  sex,  l.mguage,  religion, 
political  or  other  opinion,  national  or  social 
origin,  property.  ))irth  or  other  status,  or  the 
status  of  the  country  or  terri'^ory  to  which  a 
person  belongs. 

The  Declaration  continues:  everyone  has 
the  right  to  life,  liberty  .oid  personal  seci- 
r:tv:  '  slavery  is  ]ji'' hibi'ed  ':  no  one  shall  be 
subjected  to  cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading 
treatment  or  punishment'':  everyone  has  the 
right  to  recognition  everywhere  as  a  person 
before  the  law  ";  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
law  and  entitled  to  tqual  protection  of  ilie 
law  and  equal  protection  against  any  dis- 
crimination in  violation  t.f  the  Declaration  ": 
everyone  has  the  ri^lit  to  an  effective  remedy 
in  his  national  tribun.ils  for  ;;Ct.s  violating 
the  fundamental  rights  granted  by  law'';  no 
one  shall  be  subjected  'i  arbitrary  arrest. 
detention,  or  exile  '  . 

The  rights  of  the  accused  are  protected; 
full  equality  to  a  fair  and  public  hearing  by 
an  independent  and  impartial  tribunal  '  : 
the  right  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
proved  guilty  and  no  punishment  for  .^n  ex 
;)ost  facto  law  '•' 

The  right  of  privacy;  no  one  shall  tae  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  interference  with  his 
privacy,  family,  liome  or  correspondence,  nor 
to    attacks    on    his    honor    and    reput.ition.'- 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  move- 
ment and  residence  within  each  state,  to 
leave  any  country  and  to  return  to  his  coun- 
try'"   to   enjoy   in   other   countries   asylum 


from  persecution  except  lor  iiuu-polilical 
(rimes  or  acts  contrary  to  the  UN  '';  to 
h.ive  a  nationality  and  the  right  to  change 
it'". 

Family  .ind  property  rights  are  safeguard- 
ed; Ireedom  to  marry  without  regard  to  rAce. 
nationality,  or  religion;  to  found  a  family, 
to  marry  only  with  the  consent  of  the  intend- 
ing spouse  ".  to  own  property  and  not  to  be 
.irbitrarilv  d"prived  I'f  it  ''. 

The  Decl.iration  asserts  for  everyone  the 
rights  of  freedom  of  religion'',  opinion  and 
expression -'  assembly  and  .association  ihe 
right  to  take  part  in  one's  governmeni ,  v,ii!i 
a  guarantee  of  periodic  elections  with  uni- 
versal equal  suflrage  by  tree  voting  proce- 
dures--; the  right  to  socl.il  security-:  the 
right  to  work,  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
to  free  choice  of  employment,  to  protection 
against  tinemployment.  to  Join  a  trade 
union-;  the  right  to  rest  .ind  leisure-  :  the 
right  to  a  standard  of  living  adetjuate  for 
he  ilth  and  well-being;  the  same  .social  pro- 
tection to  all  children  whether  bom  in  or 
out  of  wedlock-"';  ihe  right  to  an  education 
free  in  the  elemeniary  stages-  its  jntrpose: 
to  tlevelop  human  personality  and  to  pro- 
iiioie  understanding  ..nd  friendship  ainong 
all  ii.itlons.  racial  or  religious  >'rou]is  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace-;  the  right  to  jiar- 
ticlp.'te  in  the  cultural  life  of  liic  commu- 
nity, and  to  h.i\e  protection  .is  iho  aiithur  of 
scientific,  literary  or  artistic  production  •■. 

If,  as  the  Declaration  states,  everyone  is 
entitled  to  a  social  and  international  order 
in  which  the  rights  and  freedoms  set  forth 
in  the  Decliration  cin  be  fully  realized-", 
then,  everyone  lias  duties  to  the  community, 
so  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  ri.ghts  and  free- 
doms everyone  is  subject  to  those  legal 
limitations  for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  recog- 
nition and  respect  for  the  rights,  and  free- 
doms of  others  and  of  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  morality,  public  order  and  the  gen- 
eral welf.ii-e  of  a  democr.itic  society  -". 

The  Declaration  cautions  that  nothing  in 
It  may  be  interpreted  as  implying  for  anyone 
the  right  to  do  any  .act  aiiiied  at  the  de- 
struction of  any  of  the  rights  or  .'reedoins 
s^'t  forth  in  the  Declaration    ■. 

rhe  nine  UN  Conventions  and  other  Con- 
\entionr.  and  Covenants  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  .specialized  .igencios  iiirtlier 
clarify  the  principles  set  out  in  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  We  concern 
ourselves  here  prinninly  with  the  nine  Con- 
ventions for  this  Human  Rights  Year,  al- 
though other  doctiments  .ire  important  and 
merit  attention  -  There  is  good  reason  for  the 
United  .States  to  ratify  these  nine  conven- 
tions, e.^pccially  in  view  of  the  new  situation 
in  our  country  in  the  human  tights  field.  As 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  of  the  National  Citizens  Commission 
on  International  Cooperation  states:  "In  the 
area  of  liuman  rights  the  .American  people 
f.tce  today  many  interrelated  domestic  .md 
international  issues.  We  liave  removed  finally 
most  of  the  domestic  obstacles  which  have  in 
file  past  preveired  cnir  r.cllve  participation  in 
international  etiort-s  to  protect  human  ri.thts 
and  fund:iment;il  ireedonus  for  all  -.vithout 
distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  hinguage  or 
religion".  Because  of  relatively  recent  judicial 
decisions,  legislative  enactments  and  execu- 
tive interpret.-ition  in  the  areas  of  civil  right.s 
m  the  United  States,  involving  desegregation 
of  schools  to  non-tiiscrimination  in  employ- 
ment, the  historic  distinction  in  our  country 
bef*-een  civil  and  political  rights;  (freedom 
of  speech,  press,  etc.i  and  soci.il  and  eco- 
nomic rights  I  equal  oppor'unitv  ;n  educa- 
tion, employment,  etc  i  is  fast  disappearing. 
This  IS  further  underscored  by  cme  of  the 
basic  findings  of  the  Montreal  Assembly; 
"Non-discrinr.nation  is  a  b.asic  principle  and 
rule  of  contempc-ary  intern:itional  l:iw." 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  must 
take  a  look  at  the  present  position  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  r.ine  UN 
Conventions. 
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The  D3  record  of  ratlflcatlun  ot  these  nine 
Conventions  is  not  very  goxt  Only  one  of 
tfiese  nine  has  been  ratified  i  November  2. 
1967 1 — and  that  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  Convention  on  Genocide  prohibiting 
m<uia  murder  wis  submitted  to  the  Senate 
19  years  a«n  Four  others  pertaining  to  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  employment. 
In  education,  in  equal  remuneration  for 
women  and  for  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  racial  discrimination  have  been  yet  even 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  Our  record 
is  particularly  dl.sturbing  when  compired  to 
the  ratification  of  these  conventions  by  other 
countries  Therefore  we  need  to  look  more 
carefully  at  this  record: 

(1)  Contention  un  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide  This 
Convention  was  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  in  1948.  with 
strong  United  States  support  President  Tru- 
man .submitted  it  to  the  Senate  in  1949  A 
report  w.vs  prepared  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  C-'mmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations 
but  no  final  action  ha^  been  taken  by  the 
full  Cjmmittee   71  countries  have  ratified. 

(2i  Convention  concerning  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation and  Protection  of  the  Right  to 
Organise  President  Truman  submitted  this 
Convention  to  the  Senate  in  1949  but  no  ac- 
tion has  been  t.iRen  with  respect  thereto  by 
the  Senate    74  countries  have  rat»f\e.l 

i3i  Supplementary  Convention  on  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
Institution's  and  P'acttcei  Similar  to  Slavenj. 
Ratified  November  2,  1967  by  unanimous 
Senate  70  countries  have  ratified. 

i4)  Co'uentiou  on  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  This  Convention  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in 
1952  President  Kennedy  submitted  this  Con- 
vention to  the  Senate  in  1963  and  hearings 
were  held  concerning  it  by  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  1967    55  countries  have  ratified 

i5>  Coni'frinori  Concerning  the  Abolition 
Of  Forced  Labor.  This  Con-.ention  woa 
adopted  in  1957.  as  a  result  of  an  American 
initiative  and  in  response  to  an  invitation  by 
the  United  Nations  President  Kennedy  sub- 
mitted tnis  Convention  to  the  Senate  in 
1963.  and  hearings  were  held  concerning  it  by 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  1967  78  countries  have 
ratified. 

I  6  >    Convention  Concerning  Diaonminaf  ion 
m   respect  of  Employment  and   Occupation 
This  Convention  was  adopted  In  1958.  It  haa 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  United  Siatei 
Senate.  59  countries  have  ratified 

i7i  Ccmiention  Concerning  Equal  Remu- 
neration for  Men  and  Women  Workers  tor 
Work  of  Equal  Value  This  Convention  was 
adopted  m  1951  It  h.ts  not  yet  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Slates  Senate  54  coun- 
tries have  ratified 

i8>  Conien£i'>n  Against  Discrimination  m 
Education  This  Convention  was  adopted  m 
1960  It  has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  36  countries  have  rati- 
fied 

(9)  Contt-ntion  on  the  Elimination  ol  All 
Forms  ot  Racial  Discrimination.  This  Con- 
vention was  adopted  by  the  Oeneral  Aasem- 
bly  of  the  United  Nations  m  1965  The 
United  States  signed  it  in  1966  It  has  not  yet 
been  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate 
17  countries  have  ratified 

While  It  Is  most  important  that  rules  and 
regulations  be  enacted  for  mans  conduct — 
and  adult  educators  have  a  role  in  their  en- 
actment--the  end  result  may  be  negative 
without  the  educational  background  to  make 
those  rules  understandable  and  acceptable 
In  assessing  further  therefore,  the  role  and 
opportunity  for  adult  educators  and  adult 
education  organizations  to  implement  hu- 
man rights,  we  can  recall  with  pront  the 
following  statement  by  the  UN  Human 
Rights  Commission  Atleutlijii  needs  to 
be  concentrated  on  means  of  changing 


some  old  ways  of  thinking  nn  these  sub- 
jects, and  of  rooting  out  the  deep-seated 
prejudices  in  regard  to  race,  color,  sex.  re- 
ligion In  short.  It  Is  necessary  to  em- 
bark on  a  complementary  program  of  edu- 
cation, including  both  adult  and  child  edu- 
cation, designed  to  produce  new  thinking 
on  the  part  of  many  people  in  regard  to  hu- 
man rights  "  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  concern  of  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders  that  their  comprehensive  repwrt 
and  recommendations  not  be  shelved  At 
the  conclusion  of  its  report  the  Commis- 
sion referred  to  the  testimony  of  Dr  Ken- 
neth B  Clark,  a  distinguished  scholar:  'I 
read  that  report  of  the  1919  riot  In 
Chicago  and  it  Is  as  If  I  were  reading  the 
report  of  the  Investigating  committee  on  the 
Harlem  riot  nf  35.  the  repi^rt  of  the  investi- 
gating committee  on  the  Harlem  riot  of  '43. 
the  report  of  the  McCone  Commission  on  the 
Witts  riot  I  must  again  in  candor  say  t-o 
you  members  of  this  Commission  —  It  is  a 
kind  of  Alice  In  Wonderland — with  the  same 
moving  picture  re-shown  over  and  over  again, 
the  same  analysis,  the  same  recommenda- 
tions, and  the  same  ;narfion.  ' 

ADULT  EDTlrATORS  MUST  PLAY  ROLi 

Adult  educators  will  ilevelop  many  situa- 
tions and  programs  to  bring  action  to  the 
implementation  of  human  rights.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  suggestions 

1  The  VS  Human  Rights  Conventions 
We.  in  the  United  States,  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conven- 
tions adopted  and  recommended  by  the 
United  Nations  These  are  like  treaties  re- 
quiring the  advice  and  consent  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  There  is  a  need  to  explore 
these  in  conferences  and  discussion  groups — 
and  then  to  write  to  our  Senators  urging  their 
ratification  Over  60  religious,  educational 
and  community  organisations  have  cooper- 
ated with  the  US  Commission  for  UNESCO 
to  produce  an  excellent  booklet,  especially 
for  tills  year,  entitled  "You  in  Human 
Rights",  which  contains  m  iny  important 
comments  and  suggestions.  -" 

In  submitting  to  the  Senate.  In  1963,  the 
Conventions  abolishing  slavery  and  forced 
labor  and  establishing  equal  political  rights 
for  women.  President  Kennedy  said 

The  latt  that  mr  Cun.stitutlon  .ilre.idv  .as- 
sures us  of  these  rights  does  not  entitle  us 
to  stand  aloof  from  ductiments  which  project 
our  own  heritage  on  an  International  scale 
The  United  States  cauot  afford  to  renounce 
responsibility  for  support  of  the  very  funda- 
mentals which  distinguish  our  concept  of 
government  from  all  lorms  of  tyranny'.  Tins 
also,  obviously,  applies  to  the  Convention 
against  Oenoclde  submitted  to  the  Senate  in 
1949.  as  well  as  to  the  UN  Conventions 
against  racial  discrimination,  discrimination 
in  employment  .ind  education  and  providing 
for  equal  pay  for  wumt-n.  which  have  not  yet 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  President  Johnson, 
in  his  Proclamation  for  International  Human 
Rights  Year  stated  American  ratification 
of  these  Conventions  Is  long  overdue  The 
principles  they  emtxxiy  are  part  of  our  (jwn 
national  heritage" 

In  testifying  last  year  on  the  UN  Conven- 
tions on  slavery,  forced  labor  and  equal  po- 
litical rights  for  women,  U.S  Ambassador  to 
the  UN  Arthur  Goldberg  and  f^Tmer  Justice 
of  the  U  S  Supremt'  Court  advocated  their 
luloptioii   and   riitmcation   by   the   following 

These  trfuties  are  iiiiporlant  lor  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  I  .say  that 
because  It  Is  my  very  profound  conviction 
that  whatever  the  view  of  experts  may 
be  on    the    limitations    and    exercise    of 

American  power,  we  stand  for  something  in 
this  world.  It  is  an  interesting  thing  that 
when  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written,  we  prix-lunned  cerl.tin  inailetiuble 
rights,  and  the  drafters  of  that  great  docu- 
ment proclaimed   them   not  Just  for   Amerl- 


Pooinotes  at  end  of  article 


aiis  but  for  all  men  President  Lincoln 

sHld  there  was  something  in  the  Declaration 
giving  liberty  .  .  'not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  cMuntry,  but  the  hope  for  the  world 
for  all   future  time'  Being  an  exponent 

of  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  equality  in  the 
International  arena  Is  not  an  lnsubst:intlHl 
factor  l:i  world  alfalrs  Hiese  are  great  ideas 
and  our  national  conscience  should  not  per- 
mit us  to  be  indifferent  to  them  or  apok»getlc 
about  taking  .ill  appropriate  means  m  pro- 
mulgating these  Ideas  I  would  regard  tlie 
signature  on  ratification  of  Conventions 
which  draw  their  inspiration  from  our  Con- 
stitution to  be  an  important  exercise  of  'hi> 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  And  I 
can  .say  to  you  that  our  dedication  to  these 
.dcas  :s  iine  of  tlie  ureiit  irnioncs  that  a  lep- 
resentative  of  the  United  States  in  the  world 
community  carries  with  him"  ' 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Presldenfc 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  and  the  more 
recent  disorders  i:i  our  urban  centers  follow- 
ing Dr  King's  death,  wp  need  to  do  all  we 
can  to  overcome  the  image  of  a  country  not 
practicing  wh;it  ;t  preaches  an  nnage  which 
is  now  before  the  nations  of  the  world  One 
first  and  important  step  we  can  take  Is  to 
reatflrm  our  national  policy  on  human  rights 
and  e(jual  opportunity  by  latilymg  m  this 
International  Human  Rights  Year  the  Con- 
ventions on  Human  Rights 

2  The  Report  of  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders  This 
report  is  an  excellent  resource  tcK)l  for  sell- 
examlnatlon  that  Is  mandated  not  only  If  wp 
are  to  escape  a  catastrophic  future  but  also 
If  we  are  to  maximize  the  benefits  of  the 
technological  age  to  expand  mans  vision 
and  contribution  The  report  lends  itself  to 
a  series  of  conferences,  discussions  or  work- 
shops over  a  period  of  time  even  beyond  the 
present  vear  The  opportunity  Is  provided  to 
reassess  ones  role  and  practice  in  the  coni- 
inunlty  in  view  of  the  Coinimsslons  findings 
Some  oi  this  activity  Is  already  In  progress 
.Mayor  Ivan  .Mien  of  .Atlanta.  Ga  .  for  e.xam- 
ple.  has  assigned  relevant  chapters  of  the 
report  to  particular  department  heads  for 
Implementation  Mayor  Walter  Washington 
of  Washington.  DC  ,  has  sent  copies  to  his 
department  heads  and  requested  suggestions 
for  implementation.  Educational  community 
organizations  like  the  National  Conference  oi 
Christians  and  Jews  have  already  had  ex- 
tended .aieetings  of  its  national  .>talf  and 
regional  stalls  to  explore  the  Implications 
of  the  report  lor  their  work  across  the  coun- 
try and  in  their  respective  communities  rhe 
Council  of  National  Organizations  for  Adult 
Education  has  adopted  as  its  theme  for  this 
year  Training  Leadership  for  Social 
Change  '  and  has  already  convetied  a  group 
of  representatives  of  40  organizations  on 
March   15  of  this  year  to  explore  that  t<jplc 

3  T'lr  Universal  Declaration  uf  Hunan 
Rights  and  US  Documents.  Too  many  per- 
sons are  unfamiliar  with  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  basic  international  human 
rights  documents  we  have  been  dlscussint; 
and  our  own  basic  constitutional  documents 
gtiaraiueeing  human  rights  Many  of  our 
states  have  also  built  into  their  constitu- 
tions human  rights  In  the  forms  ot  bills  ol 
rights  and  other  legislation  which  paralle- 
our  Federal  guarantees  Such  a  study  in  con- 
ferences or  as  a  part  of  a  regular  curriculum 
would  be  a  useful  occupation  to  dispel  igno- 
r.ince  md  fear 

NEED    FUR    AE   DEVISED   COURSES 

4  r'ai'iino  in  Human  Rtlations  The  Mon- 
treal .\ssembly  stressed  that  the  achievement 
a:id  recognition  of  human  rights  rests  In  thf 
final  analysis  on  the  people  themselves  ano 
un  their  awareness  and  willingness  to  sup- 
port human  rights  objectives  .\  similar  ob- 
servation is  made  by  the  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
Their  report  stressed  that  It  Is  the  will  of  the 
people  that  Is  necessary  to  overcome  atti- 
tudes  of    racism     Underscored,    therefore,    is 
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the  need  for  workhhops,  seminars,  sensitivity 
training,  formal  courses,  conferences  on  bet- 
ter understanding  of  our  multi-cultural 
world  Adult  education  should  expand  Its 
role  and  rethink  its  potential  to  bring  about 
attitude  change.  Special  courses  or  training 
should  be  devised  for  groups  not  ordinarily 
using  human  rights  or  human  relations  as  a 
base  lor  their  training  ctirrlcula.  l.e  profes- 
sional associations,  mass  media,  government, 
labor,  management  clergy.  In  each  particu- 
lar situation,  the  etfort  should  be  to  search 
out  the  barriers  that  prevent  implementation 
of  good  human  rights  principles  and  then 
to  .seek  solutions  on  how  they  may  be 
achieved 

We  need  to  be  .iware  of  unintentional,  as 
well  as  intentlonHl.  discrimination.  We  know 
th.it  altitudes  can  infiuence  behavior;  Indeed, 
a  biased  executive  or  suiiervisor  can  block  the 
non-discrlminatlon  policy  of  a  government 
agency  or  buslnes.s  or  labor  union  or  educa- 
tional in.stltuiion  Tins  means,  therefore. 
that  all  of  the  educational  approaches  used 
m  the  past  are  still  required  and  need  to  be 
re-emphasized.  including  tlie  history  of  /ni- 
norities  and  interfaith  and  mtercultural  de- 
velopment m  this  country;  the  exploding  of 
mythologies  of  race  and  racism;  the  exami- 
nation of  the  psychology  of  prejudice;  the 
exKminatlon  ol  the  lear  of  the  unknown; 
examining  the  dangers  of  over-generallza- 
llons.  stereotyping,  labeling,  rumor;  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  concept  of  the  cultural  plu- 
r.tli&tlc  society  In  which  we  live  which  makes 
It  normal  to  be  dlffereiit. 

In  addition,  there  has  grown  up  in  this 
country,  in  many  cases,  for  legitimate  histor- 
ical re.asons.  practices  which  may  now  prove 
discriminatory.  For  example,  in  the  employ- 
ment field,  questions  are  now  being  raised 
about  the  value  of  traditional  tests,  appli- 
cation f<  rms.  job  descriptions,  apprentice- 
ship, vocational  tchools.  Added  as  barriers 
are  lack  of  adeqiwt"  housing,  inadequate 
transportation,  arrert  records.  Wit't  the 
growth  of  .'■ubiirb?.  m.inv  citter-  lind  solutions 
for  dlscrlmin.ition  m  employment,  nnd  as- 
spssuig  cominunitv  needs,  not  possible  with- 
out the  coope;atiC;n  .ind  coordlnstion  of  the 
suburbs  It  IS  neces.sarv  therefore,  that  prob- 
leir.s  and  solutions  be  looked  :it  in  the  metro- 
polit.in.  r;ither  thhn  just  in  th"  city.  per.  j:c- 
tlvp  .Ml  t.f  these  coticprns  need  the  dedlci'.tion 
.uid   know-how  of  adult  educators. 

5  ScK-  Areas  of  Concern.  Tlie  Montreal 
St.itoment  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
vMiitlnuing  discussions  on  new  areas  of  con- 
cerns :n  human  rights.  1  e.  civil  disobedience, 
rpbeillon  and  revolution;  rights  fo  groups; 
luiman  rights  in  armed  conflicts;  right  to 
famil;,  plantimg.  rights  of  the  child;  tech- 
:'.o;ogy  and  human  rights  involving  elec- 
trojiic  and  other  forms  of  intrusion  on  the 
right  of  privacy,  implications  of  computer- 
based  technocracy  for  democratic  govern- 
tn^-nt.  iirotection  of  traditional  cultures 
..k.'ainst  the  homogenizing  influence  of  a  tech- 
nological civilization,  new  developments  In 
ri':>dici:ie  and  biology  and  their  Impact  on 
luiman  rights;  right  of  individual  petition; 
the  Ombudsman:  the  UN  High  Commls- 
ioner  tor  Human  Rights. 

6.  Rc'-earch.  Tliere  Is  a  need  for  extended 
research  on  human  rights.  Foundations 
sho'.ild  consider  in  iking  grnr.ts  fr;r  ijrogrnms 
of  reseoch  and  sttidy  as  well  as  fellowships. 
Curricula  and  text  b  loks  should  be  reviewed 
to  eradicate  bias,  intcntloiia!  nud  uninten- 
tional. Courses  of  study  should  be  developed 
which  promote  human  rights  and  fundamen- 
tal freedoms.  The  United  Nations  Institute 
lor  Training  ..nd  Research  lUNITAR)  sub- 
mitted to  the  Montreal  .■Assembly  an  excel- 
lent paper  entitled.  Suggestions  for  Research 
on  Human  Rights"  which  contains  many 
helpful  suggestions.'- 

7  Positive  Action.  There  is  a  need  to  re- 
port :'.iid  encourage  positive  action  as  a 
stimulus  to  similar  activity  by  others.  Bl- 
racial  and  .•nultlcultural  committees  which 
meet  regularly  -ire  examples.  We  need  to  use 


as  models  persons  who  liave  shown  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions  such  as  Martin  Lu- 
ther King.  Jr..  Branch  Hkkey  in  his  sup- 
port of  Jackie  Robinson,  is  the  first  Negro 
baseball  player,  ihe  Scandinavian  jieople 
who  cooperated  in  the  successful  etiort  to 
bring  8,000  Jews  out  of  Denmark  to  escape 
the   concentration  c;unps   .irderrd   by  Hitler. 

9.  Poverty  and  Human  Rights.  Wltiioiit  the 
wherewithal  to  buy  the  meal  or  to  rent 
the  home,  many  human  rights  arc  academic 
Tliere  is  a  close  relationship  between  poverty 
and  human  rights.  We  need  to  recognize  the 
circular  chain:  In  order  to  get  income  one 
needs  a  job;  in  order  to  get  a  Job  one  needs 
a  good  education:  In  order  to  get  a  good 
education  one  must  go  to  a  "good"  school;  in 
order  to  go  to  a  "good"  school,  one  must 
come  from  a  "good"  neighborhood;  in  order 
to  live  In  that  kind  of  neighborhood  one 
needs  income;  ;!nd  m  order  to  have  income 
one  needs  a  job  -and  tlu-  circle  is  complete 
At  every  point  in  the  circle,  there  is  work 
for  adult  educators  to  do 

We  need  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
haves  and  the  have-nots,  the  literate  and 
the  illiterate,  the  advantaged  and  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  dominant  and  non-domi- 
nant groups.  Adult  educators  and  adult  edu- 
cational organizations  have  the  unlqvie  c.i- 
pacity  from  past  experience  to  develop  the 
kind  of  empatliy  which  will  n.  ike  for  valid 
communication  and  understanding.  We 
need  to  indicate  by  our  own  invoUempnt 
and  example  that  we  are  not  only  preaching 
but   practicing   equal   opportunity. 

Pour  days  before  he  died.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  spoke  in  the  Washington  Cathe- 
dral in  Washington.  DC.  In  explaining  the 
reason  for  his  projected  Poor  People's  March 
on  Washington  the  next  month,  he  said: 
""We  are  coming  to  call  attention  to  the  gulf 
between  promise  and  fulfillment.  "  It  was  to 
be  a  reminder.  Five  years  earlier  speaking 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  ;n  the  1963  March 
on  "Washington,  he  had  said:  "I  say  to  you 
today,  my  friends,  that  in  .spite  of  tlie  diffi- 
ctiltles  and  frustrations  of  the  moment,  I 
still  have  a  dream  It  is  a  dream  deeply 
rcoted  in  the  Ainerlcnii  dream  ,  I  liave 
a  dream  that  my  four  little  children  will  one 
day  live  in  a  nation  where  they  will  not  be 
Judged  by  the  color  of  their  slim  bvit  by  the 
cont?nt  t.f  thPir  C!::aractPr"  Ten  years  apo. 
Ele.'iior  Roosevelt  said  it  this  way:  "Where, 
alter  all,  do  universal  human  rights  begin? 
In  small  places,  close  to  home — so  close  and 
so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen  on  any 
map  of  the  world.  Yet  they  ;irr  the  world  of 
the  individual  person;  The  neighborhood  he 
lives  in;  the  school  or  college  he  attends; 
the  factory,  farm  or  office  where  he  works. 
Such  are  the  places  where  every  man. 
woman  and  child  seeks  equal  justice,  eruial 
opportunity,  equal  dignity  without  discrimi- 
nation. Unless  these  rights  have  meatiing 
there,  they  have  little  meaiiing  any- 
v/hcre.  .  .  ." 

FOOTNOITS 

:  The  Comm'ssioti  includes  also  JK.  Philip 
Randolph,  labor  leader:  Tom  Clark,  former 
Associate  Justice.  U.d.  Supreme  Court: 
George  Meany.  President  AFLr-CIO;  Elinor  L. 
Gordon.  President  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  Children;  Robert  Meyner.  former  co'.  er- 
r.:::"  of  New  Jertev :  Dr.  J.  W^lUs  Hurat.  Al- 
lanl.i.  Ga  ;  Bruno  BitKcr.  Chaiiman  of  the 
Human  Rit;hls  Pane!  ;.t  the  White  House 
Conference  on  International  Cooperation  in 
1965;  and  also  the  .Secretary  ol  .St.ite;  the 
Attorney  General:  the  Secretary  of  Labor; 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  "Wel- 
fare: the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  the  Staff  Director  of  the  US 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Equ-il  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  J.'>.mcs  F  Green  is  Executive 
Director.  The  Commission's  address  is :  c  o 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  DC.  20520. 

■Additional  members  of  the  Commission 
were;  Fred  R.  Harris.  U.S.  Senator  lOkla.i; 
Edward    W     Brooke.    US     Senator    (Mass.  i; 


James  C   Gorman.  U  S   Representative  iCal.) ; 
William   M.    McCulloch.   U  S.    Repre.sentatlve 
lOhioi;    I    W    Abel,   PresKknt.   United  Steel- 
workers   of   America   (AFLCIOl;    Charles  B. 
I'hornton.  Ch.  Irman  of  the  Hoard  .aid  Chief 
Ex'.'cutivp  Officer.  Litton  Industries.  Inc  :  Roy 
Wilklii.^,    Executive   Director.    National   Asso- 
ciation lor  the  .■\d\aiicpinr'nt  ol  C.jlored  Peo- 
ple;  Katherliie  Gr.iham  Pedtn.  iormer  Com- 
iii:-s;onpr  u;   C.>niinerce.  .stale  of  Kentucky; 
Htrbert  Jenkins.  Chief  of  Police.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Eight   countries   abstained:    USSR,   the 
Ukraine.  B\elorus*i,i.  Poland.  C/PChoslov;:kia, 
Yug'-.sli\ia,  .S.audl  .'Arabia,  .iiid  the  Union  of 
.Sou til  .■Mrica, 
'  Article  3 
Article  4 
"  Article  5, 
■  Article  6. 
•  .\rticlp  7 
.irtlcle  H 
.•\rticle  'J 
.\rticle  10 

-  Artlde  11. 
Article  12 

'  .Article  13 
■"  Article  14 
'  Article  15. 

■  Article  16. 

-  Article  17. 
■Article  18. 
•Article  19. 

Article  20. 
Article  21. 
Article  22. 

•  Article  '23. 
-   Article  24. 

Article  25. 
■"  Article  26. 

■  Article  27. 
"Article  28. 

.Article  29. 

■  .Article  :i0 

See  Montreal  Statement  of  the  As.sembly 
lor   Human   Rights,   March    22-27.    1968. 

'  "You  in  Human  Rights"  can  be  ordered 
from  Publications  Service,  United  Nations 
As-oclatlon,  345  E.  46th  St  ,  New  York,  NY. 
10017. 

'Hearings.  February  23.  1967.  before  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Human  Rights  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

•  For  materials  and  further  information. 
v.Tlte  the  U  S.  Commission  for  UNESCO.  De- 
p.irtment   of   State.   Washington.   D  C.   20520. 

-■  Copies  ol  the  Montreal  Statement  may 
be  obtaiTied  by  writing  TTlie  Assembly  lor 
Human  Rights.  866  United  Nations  Plaza. 
New  York.N.Y.  10017 

■Tlie  address  of  the  United  Nations  In- 
Etitute  for  Training  and  Research  is  801 
United  Nations  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I.s  there 
further  ifiorniue  bu.smess?  If  not,  morn- 
int;  b'u.-inf  ."is  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance With  ihe  prcviou.s  oirier.  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana I  Mr.  Long  I  for  20  minutes. 


EVENTS  AT  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TIONAL  CONVENTION   IN   CHICAGO 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  news  media,  particularly  the 
television  medium,  failed  to  show  what 
was  actually  happening  in  Chicago 
while  the  Democratic  convention  was 
going  on.  This  very  much  conccrru  me, 
because  the  people  of  this  country  are 
entitled  to  know  all  the  truth.  That  is 
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why  permission  was  granted  to  the 
maior  networks  to  cover  the  Oemocratlc 
National  Convpntion.  The  people  are 
entitled  to  know  all  the  truth,  not  just 
some  of  it. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  conventioi;. 
it  was  well  known  to  the  Chicago  po- 
lice, to  Mayor  Daley,  and  to  others  that 
major  efforts  -.vould  be  made  to  di.srupt 
and  even  to  destroy  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  if  it  could  be  done. 

When  I  went  to  Chicago,  there  was  a 
group  called  the  Committee  Against 
Student  Terrorism,  which  reprinted  an 
article,  published  in  Barron'.s  magazine, 
a  consirvative  financial  publication, 
which  .spelled  out  the  plan  of  disruption 
and  for  overwhelming  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicafjo.  which  wa.-<  in  the 
making  several  months  prior  to  the  con- 
vention. 

The  article  is  entitled  "Ballots  or 
Bullets  '  «nd  e.xplain^  the  plan  to  disrupt 
the  convention  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
mauUy  by  Communist-oriented  persons 
who  planned  to  converse  on  Chicaco 
from  all  over  America  This  is  more  or 
less  an  or.tline  of  the  battle  plan,  and 
I  a.«k  uniniimous  c''.n.';ent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Eecord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Ballots  or  BrLLETs''— Raoic\l  Leftists  May 

TRic.r.ER  VioLENrE  Next  Week  in  Chic.ico 
(By  WUll.Tm  GikxI  ,\na  Jeffrey  St   .John  I 

This  week,  as  all  the  world  knows. 
Democrats  and  democrats"  of  every  stripe 
will  begin  making  their  way  to  Chicago. 
Residents  of  the  Windy  City  mav  be 
forgiven  if  they  regard  the  prospect 
with  m'xed  emotions,  for  if  nothing  else 
things  ->  ight  to  be  '.iveller  diirin?  the  party's 
Vational  Convention  than  they  were  for 
Republlc.vns  at  Miami  Bench  :i  fortnlffht  ago. 
To  be  sure,  the  name  of  Splro  Agnew.  If 
not  3  household  word"  i  as  the  GOP  Vice 
Presidential  candidate  was  h.ippy  to  ;idmlti. 
aid  turn  out  to  be  somethine  of  .i  sputtering 
bombshell  when  it  fir«t  was  dropped;  several 
miles  away  in  a  Miami  sheito,  meanwhile, 
blacks  and  whites  were  shooting  it  up  over 
issues  none  too  distinct  but.  apparently,  not 
related  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Agnew  and  his 
fellow  \i.=;itors  across  the  bay.  In  ureneral. 
calm  -ind  -iinshlne  prevailed  at  Miami  Beach. 
By  contnst,  Chicago  promises  to  be  both 
windy  and  hot. 

THE  YIPPIES  ARE  COMING 

Upwards  of  100.000  mlllUant  radicals,  rang- 
ing! from  student  jn-oups  and  so-called  Tip- 
ples to  oiii-.ind-out  Black  Power  zealots,  fire 
expected  to  convc»rge  on  the  rnnventlon  site. 
Security  prec-iullons  approaching  those  of  a 
police  »t-.ite  ha-e  been  Implemented  by  Dem- 
ocratic chirfs  at  the  city,  state  md  federal 
level.  Nevertheless,  reports  persist  that  i 
crirefully  orisanized  civic  disturbance  of  major 
(perhaps  unprecedented!  proportions  will  be 
touched  off  bv  a  handful  of  self-styled 
American  Marxist.". 

The  c:ty  that  .I'.most  b.irned  down  o:ice 
before  makes  an  ominous  convention  site 
for  the  party  in  power  today  Such  Incen- 
diary plans  for  revolutionary  dlsntptlon. 
after  all,  are  set  against  a  backdrop  of  racial 
violence  that  Mayor  Richard  Daley's  dedi- 
cated legions  somehow  have  been  vinable  to 
control:  prominent  among  the  city's  trouble- 
mak!n<;  groups  are  the  so-called  Blackstone 
Rangers,  of  recent  contempt-of-Congress  no- 
toriety \ddlng  fuel  to  the  fire  in  the  next 
few  days  is  sure  to  be  a  delega.te-seating  chal- 
lenge from  the  rump  Loyal  Democrats  jf  Mis- 
sissippi, bended  by  Charles  Evers  land  backed 


by  Hubert  Humphrey!  There  Is  every  In- 
dication, taen.  that  the  white  radicals  now 
heading  for  Chicago  l.ope  their  scheme  of 
disruption  will  ignite  wide.'sprcad  rioting, 
looting  and  sniping  on  a  scale  dwarfing  that 
of  recent   Incident*  In  Cleveland   or  Miami. 

If  .ill  this  conies  as  a  rude  shock.  It 
shouldn't  The  Intentions  and  goals  of  do- 
mestic Marxist  revolutionaries  have  been 
well  documented  (In  Barron's,  for  example. 
Ijy  Alice  WIdener  and  other  writers)  The 
problem  is  that  such  warnings  largely  have 
been  ignored  by  Rovi^rnment  and  the  com- 
munications media  The  Denvx-rats  In  con- 
vention assembled  could  find  their  chickens 
coming  liome  to  rix>st.  since  the  target  will 
be  the  verv  party  which  has  held  sway  in 
W.ishington  since  U  S.  riots  began  bre.aklng 
out  live  years  ago  O.'i  the  unofficial  agenda 
at  Chicago,  therefore,  may  be  the  first  brutal 
attempt  by  .\merlcan  radicals  to  force  ]X)lltl- 
cal  decisions  through  mob  violence,  or  the 
threat  of  it — the  beginning  of  a  new  phase 
in  America's  revolutionary  war  of  the  '.Six- 
ties. 

The  rough  blueprint  for  disruption  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  was  .spelled  out  at  a 
,Tune  29  press  conference,  in  New  York  City, 
held  by  the  Fifth  Avenue  Parade  Committee. 
On  hand  to  launch  the  Chicago-bound  Na- 
tional Mobilization  Committee  (MOBi  was 
its  chairman — and  leader  of  the  bloody  Oc- 
tober 1967  March  on  the  Pentagon — David 
Delllnger  who  likes  to  call  himself  "a  non- 
-Sovlet  Communist  "  Present,  too.  was  Tom 
Hayden.  a  founder  of  Students  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Society  (SDSi.  who,  between  and  since 
trips  to  Hanoi  (With  fellow  traveling  Yale 
Profess<>r  Staughton  Lynd  and  US  Commu- 
nist theoretician  Herbert  .\pthekeri,  has  led 
a  number  of  the  SDS  ,'treet  scenes. 

MAKING  MOB'S  SCENE 

MOB'S  battle  plan  is  as  simple  as  it  Is  sin- 
ister the  aim  is  to  bring  convention  machin- 
rry  ti  a  halt  lor  "failing  to  serve  the  liuman 
needs  of  the  people."  Helping  in  this  en- 
deavor will  be  the  hipplc-derlvatlve  sroup 
called  Yippics  Jerry  Rubin,  the  hoad  Yipple. 
doubles  as  leader  of  the  Peking-leaning  Pro- 
-res«l\e  Labor  Party  (PLP)  and  w;is  Dellin- 
^■■t  s  ■•c;i-i)rojeci  director"  for  last  years  Pen- 
tagon affair 

PLP  boasts  a  record  of  achievements  and 
.^t:  tfd  goals  all  its  own.  First,  its  vice  chair- 
man. William  Epton.  j:ot  himself  convicted 
|^^  inciting  the  1964  Harlem  riots.  Second. 
PLP  appears  to  be  muscling  into  control  of 
SDS  by  infiltration,  pushing  nut  many  of  the 
wf  U-ineaning  but  "mlsfruldetl"  i  non- 
Marxist)  members  Third.  n,s  its  national 
rtudent  organl.-cr.  Jeif  Gordon,  bluntly  told 
the  radical  newsweekly  Guardian  (July  P. 
19681  :  'We  in  '.he  PLP  are  insplrea  by  revo- 
lutionaries all  over  the  world  who  use  i  Marx- 
ism-Leninism) sucresFftilly  to  win  Social- 
ism. Yes.  In  this  cc ntrx:  ve  are  very  proud 
"I  he  PeWinc-orlented.'  Our  orientation  Is  for 
^nmsiuns  state  power  cf  US.  imperialism 
and  replacing  it  with  the  working  class  " 

THE  n-OWfl  CHILDREN 

But  are  the  YIppies  an  extension  of  PLP'' 
Not  qi'ite.  as  New  York's  underground  publi- 
cation -East  Village  Other"  has  reported. 
They  "are  the  chlMren  I'f  the  middle  class: 
children  who  refiu.c  to  'crow  up  '  refuse  to 
-iccept  the  world  their  parents  created.  The 
Yipnes  i'ave  had  •vhi'c-inMcHe-rlass  Amer- 
ica, and  they  rlitln't  like  it .'■  To  many  ob- 
servers, the  hippie  sub-culture,  jxipularized 
,%s  benign  by  the  mass  media  sooner  or  later 
had  to  drop  in  on  active  radical  politics 

Ylpples  got  Into  the  act  Iwt  March  20, 
with  a  Ylp-in"  at  New  York's  bustling  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Boldly  blocking  passen- 
gers and  trains,  while  battling  police.  5.000 
Ylpples  disrupted  the  ftatlon  for  two-and-i- 
half  hours  Some  observer.-!  have  susrieFted 
that  the  '  YIp-ln  '  was  a  dry  nin  fcr  the 
Democr.itic  Ccn.entlon.  Mn:c  Jerry  Rubin 
even  then  had  t>een  writing  about  his  plan 


t<i  disriipt  the  Chicago  conclave  Recently, 
the  Yipple  otfice  confided  that  It  hopes  to  put 
10000  erstwhile  flower  i  hlklren  into  the 
Windy  City  Rennle  Davis.  MOB  coordinator 
and  a  Delllnger  associate,  said  In  a  telephone 
interview  that  Rubin's  group  Is  "closely 
cooperating"  with  the  MOB 

Silly-sounding  a-s  all  this  may  seem,  a  closer 
look  at  what  MOB  and  Y'lppies  plan  for  the 
Democrats  can  dispel  :iuy  liumor  In  tiie  situ- 
ation Indeed,  it  most  be  c:uising  the  stolcil 
Mayor  Daley  to  shudder.  Tom  Hayden  .spelled 
things  out  in  his  June  29  press  conference. 
as  quoted  by  Guardian:  "We  .ire  planning 
tactics  of  prolonged  direct  action  to  put  heat 
on  the  government  and  its  political  jjarty."  In 
New  L-rft  rhetoric,  "direct  .ictlon"  can  ir- 
cUide  street  barricading,  fire  bombing,  seiz- 
ure of  buildings  and  m.n.sstvc  confront.itions 
with  the  police.  Last  spring's  siege  of  Colum- 
bia University,  which  Hayden  helped  to  lead, 
lUntrd  at  what's  to  come  for  Chicago. 

•We  realize  that  it  will  bo  'lo  oir.ilc.  Hnv- 
den  says,  "but  responsibility  for  any  violence 
that  develops  lies  with  the  authorities,  not 
the  demonstrators."  Hayden  means,  of 
course,  tliat  Cliicago  police  must  not  top  liis 
shock  troops  if  thev  Invade  the  convention 
hnll.  block  traiflc  or  make  exits  ;iiul  i  •urnnc-s 
impo.ssible.  Such  tactics,  refined  .it  Cohnr.- 
bla.  were  tested  first  at  the  Pentagon  Here's 
how  a  national  newsmagazine  dpscribixi  thf 
earlier  scene:  ".^n  assault  .squad  wiPldins 
clubs  and  ax  li.indles  probed  'I'.e  ri  ■■•(•  i>,irr:>-r- 
In  front  of  the  Pentagon  entrances,  :.iU!iting 
and  testing  white-hatted  federal  marsh.ils 
who  stood  in  close  line  .After  90-odd  minutes 
of  steadily  rising  invective  and  roUu  - 
•iround  In  the  north  parking  lot  of  the 
Pentagon,  flying  wedges  of  demonstrators 
surged  toward  the  less  heavily  defended  press 
entrances." 

Ten  of  the  "peiice  protestors"  actually  m-in- 
aged  to  penetrate  the  Pentagon.  With  their 
rntiks  ireatlv  swelled  in  Chicaeo.  how  many 
more  might  gain  access  to  the  convention 
floor,  even  physically  taking  it  over?  More 
than  a  hundred  anti-war  proup.s  mustere<l 
for  the  march  on  the  Pentagon  produced  ■■ 
mob  force  estimated  at  55  000  For  Chic.Tgo. 
that  number  e.'isllv  could  double  or  treble. 
On  June  29.  both  Delllnger  -end  Hiyden 
stated  that  most  of  the  organizations  >  rossM-.? 
:\t  the  ppnt.ngon  will  return  for  the  Conven- 
tion The  latter-day  Ylpples  fir  their  part 
marshalled  5.000  at  Grand  Central.  How 
many  can  they  dredge  up  in  a  nationwide 
efTort.  presiunably  recruited  from  New  York. 
San  Fr.Tncisco.  Boston  and  other  Iilpp'.e 
haunts?  All  told,  the  motley  crowd  converg- 
ing on  Chicago  could  number  ,t  quarter-mil- 
lion. 

""East  Village  Other  "  has  given  a  glimpse 
of  what  the  Ylpples.  at  least,  h.ave  In  mind 
As  a  starter,  brothers  and  sisters  dressed  l;i 
Viet  Cong  garb  will  go  ■electioneering  "  shak- 
ine  hands  .n  mimicrv  of  iioureeois  no'.ltlcans. 
Others  even  will  go  to  work,  if  only  tempo- 
rarily '  Yippies  plan  to  paint  their  cars  like 
t.ixica!>s.  pick  up  delecates  ;ind  drop  them 
off  in  Wisconsin.  "  observes  ihe  undsrground 
publication.  "We  arc  infiltrating  the  hotels 
with  bellbovs  nnd  cooks  We  are  :ilso  infiltrat- 
ing the  press."  .Sound  like  innocent  child's 
play  for  the  flower  children?  "Tlie  Demo- 
crats." reports  EVO.  "will  probably  have 
to  travel  from  hotel  to  convention  hall  by 
helicopter." 

L.ast  November  10.  .lerrv  Rubin  summed  up 
the  strategv  for  disruption,  in  The  Village 
Voice,  with  this  clarion  call:  See  you  next 
Augitst  in  Chicago  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  Brlns  ;xit.  f.ike  rtelec:ites' 
cards,  smokebombs.  costumes,  blood  to  throw. 
and  all  kinds  of  interesting  props.  Also  f  ot- 
ball  helmets." 

NO    TFA    PARTY? 

It's  clear  th?t  Chicago  is  m  for  something 
more  .serious  than  a  panty  raid  The  pos- 
sibility of  arousing  ghetto  violence,  more- 
over, is  quit?  real    Here's  Rubin    in  The  V;'.- 
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lagc  Voice:  'The  goal?  A  massive  white 
revolutionary  \t>uth  movement  which,  work- 
ing In  parallel  cooper.ition  with  the  rebel- 
lions m  the  black  coniinunitles,  could  seri- 
ously disrupt  this  countix.  ,ind  thus  be  an 
internal  catalyst  for  a  ireakdown  of  ihe 
American  ability  and  will  lo  tight  guerrillas 
overseas  Thus  defeated  .iliroad  by  peasant 
revolutionaries,  and  disrupted  from  within 
by  blacks  and  whites,  the  empire  cjf  the 
United  6t:ites  will  find  itself  faced  vith 
nbelllons    from    15   dlfff-rent    directions." 

Further,  .according  lo  Hayden.  'in  the  fu- 
ture It  IS  conceivable  that  students  will 
tlircalen  destruction  of  bu.ldings  as  the  last 
deterrent  to  police  attacks  "  It  follows  that 
l^oth  Kubln  and  Hayden  actually  need  the 
l)<>licc.  to  oppose  rl:e  radical.s  m  a  forceful 
confrontation  No  longer  iirot^ndlng  co;;ccrn 
Willi  simple  issues  dike  Columbia's  educa- 
tion returni  or  (,i)po.Nition  lo  the  dratt  i .  their 
interest  is  in  the  inciting  ot  \  lolencc  :is  a 
political  v/eap<jn.  oiich  tactics,  not  inciden- 
tallv,  also  tend  to  gain  new  recruits  to  tlieir 
ranks. 

Aif^r  iSD.S'  June  convention.  FBI  Dirrcicr 
J,  Edg.ir  H.:iover  observed  that  .i  ■s.iboliige- 
exploslve  Workshop  even  discussed  the  finer 
points  of  firing  M.-lotov  ccckt  ills  Irom  .,liol- 
gun.s,  as  well  as  simlLir  iorms  ot  i^o-cal'.cd 
defense  me.isures  that  could  be  used  m  de- 
ti.ince  of  p.ilic?  action   ' 

riie  new  development  v.-iihtn  the  white 
radical  camp  not  only  points  to  \iolenco, 
but  also  to  the  "glory  (jf  death"  in  "con- 
irontations"  on  behalf  of  the  "cause."  If 
this  seems  a  dubious  assumption,  here's  what 
the  New  Left  publication.  Ramp.Trts,  h;id  lo 
s.iy  ;'.bout  the  Pentagon  riot:  "Objectively 
speaking,  nerh.'.ps  the  best  thing  that  could 
liave  happened  .  would  b.ave  been  for 
.somebody  to  iiave  been  U)ilpd  For  American 
soldiers  to  have  sliot  un.irmed  .^merlcm  ci- 
vil;a:;s  exercising:  their  risht  .if  iree  speecli 
would  have  been  a  blow  :r.-Mn  which  the  Ad- 
minislriition    could    never   recover." 

CHILDREN'S    CRtTSADE 

D.-agged  into  this  potentiallv  Draconian 
lughtmare  may  be  Sen.itor  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy's youthful  horde  of  idealistic  sup- 
porters—the celebrated  Chi'.dren's  Crus:ide.  " 
While  many  adult  .Modrthy  bocsirrs  .ire 
.iware  of  the  .MOB  and  Yipple  t'nre.'it.  few 
of  the  well-meming  collese  "Students  .■-ppm 
willing  to  believe  thev  could  become  un- 
witting p.iwns.  (There's  evidence  that  Sen- 
ator McCartliy  does:  last  week  he  asked  ihem 
all  to  .stay  home  .^nd  "domor..strate  m  yoi-.r 
own  Cities."  His  self-appjinted  field  leader, 
-Ml.ird  Lowenstem,  indicated  he  wouldn't 
tike    orders    of    that    sort.) 

Great  numiDcrs  .>f  these  young  people  :;1- 
niost  certainly  will  go  to  Chicago  Clinton 
Deveaux.  McCarthy's  convention  coordinator, 
has  indicated  lh.it  a  Life  in.iga.'lne  estimate 
of  one  niillion  McCarthvites  ;n  Chicago  was 
too  low:  until  recently.  .,e  liad  hopss  fjr 
1';  or  even  two  million.  ".Anybody  that  wants 
to  go  will  go."  shrugs  another  statfer.  "If  they 
h.ive  to  beg  or  borrow  their  way.  There  will 
be  more  people  than  that  ?ity  has  ever  seen. 
Th(;se  are  kids  who  slept  on  deslts  and  who 
actuallv  went  liungry  ciurlne  the  New  York 
primary.'" 

Kmc-tlonally,  the  cimipaien  :s  do-nr-die  lor 
ni.tnv  of  McCarthy"s  >oung  people,  Hcweier 
misplaced  their  lespcnse.  A  nonotl.eless 
makes  fcr  stUl  another  potentially  explosive 
threat  overh.ui~n:g:  the  Convention.  .A!- 
thouiih  McC:.rthv'."  kids  may  be  non-violent 
In  nature,  the  followers  of  Delllnger.  Rubin  it 
Co.  plan  to  try  enlisting  the  McCarthy  sup- 
porters in  their  disruption,  by  means  of  "pre- 
con\ -'ntion'"  derncnstrations  in  favor  of  the 
Minncsot.i  Senator. 

If  -McCarthy  lc:;cs  his  bid  Icr  the  nomina- 
tion, v.-hat  hapi)ens.J  His  youtiiful  followers 
likelv  would  conclude  that  "the  system  is 
corrupt  "  Those  r.idic.il  pre-ccnventlon  agita- 
tions then  could  evolve  into  a  "protest 
march,"  which  1:1  uirn  could  mushroom  into 


full-blown  riot.  Some  McCarthy  activists  al- 
ready have  threatened  to  "disrupt"'  if  Vjc^ 
President  Humphrey  i.s  the  nominee  Pete 
Hamill.  :n  Tiie  Village  Voice  (June  20i 
warned  it  i.s  ,s  simple  as  this:  It  must  tje 
McCirtliy.  because  it  r.m't  he  Humphrey,  If 
Uie  Central  Ci  mmittec  1  tlie  Democratic  Con- 
vention delegates)  gives  us  Humphrey  i.ny- 
wiy,  ue  can  drift  into  (luietism,  ;^nd  tend  our 
private  garden,  or  we  can  disrupt,  disrupt, 
d'srupr," 

Ironically,  then,  the  r.idical  revolutionaries 
win  if  Hum;ihrey  docs  He  is  heir  appiirent  to 
the  Johnson  .^d^llnistrrltion  policies.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  lie  Ii.is  tripd  10  pull  .iway  in 
recent  months.  Mr.  Humphrey  is  the  "evil 
svmbol  of  the  est.iblishment"  the  radic:ils 
need  to  keep  them  in  lousiness. 

On  tlie  other  liand.  if  McCarthy  somehow 
were  to  win.  the  riKlicals  would  be  in  real 
iroubl?.  First,  i^s  the  May  20  issue  of  the  .SD:5 
iniblicatirn  "New  U-ft  fjotps"  lamented,  stu- 
dent support  for  the  r.'dlcals  wns  dr.'ilned 
,.wav  ;;y  tlie  active  camjjaigns  of  both  Sen:i- 
I'T  .McCarthv  nnd  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy.  Tliis  drain  could  be  pernianent 
eliminating  .^n  ;nip'>rtrint  segment  of  radical 
support.  If  Ihe  system"  iiclually  works  to 
Iiroduce  a  McCarthy  nomination.  That  would 
prove  the  r.'idicnls  wrong  and  the  libemls 
right—  preclpitntinj  .1  ixr.ive  crisis  in  rndlcnl 
ranks 

PP.E'TDENT     DE    CAfl.I.E 

Proof  of  the  validity  of  such  a  contention 
has  been  supplied  by  New  Left  Professor 
Stauehton  Lynd,  Using  us  a  ijol'it  of  reference 
de  Gaulle's  use  of  the  political  process  to 
defuse  what  French  radicals  started  last  Mav. 
Lynd  wrote  in  the  July  13  Guardian:  '".Ameri- 
can radicals  will  be  pondering  t!ie  lessons  of 
the  French  exnerience  for  ii  long  time  to 
come.  One  thing  seems  clear:  the  use  of  the 
electoral  process  to  defuse,  co-opt.  r.r.ri 
emasculate  confrontation  politics  has  been 
clHssicnllv  ciemo:i.strnipd  "" 

In  reality,  the  radicals,  hoping  for  violent 
confrontation  at  Cliicago.  desperately  wmt 
a  Humphrey  -.ictory- to  ijlock  MrC.irthv. 
who  seems  to  represent  a  more  dangerous 
threat  to  their  future  than  anyone  else  on 
the  American  political  scene  today  Thev  need 
anger,  frustration  and  hostility  irom  Mc- 
Carthy's supporters.  Thus,  an  imperative  f'-ir 
MOB  and  Yipple  leaders  is  to  precipitite  dis- 
ruptive "Demonstrations  for  McCarthy."  hop- 
ing any  accompanying  violence  will  frighten 
the  delegates  at  Cliicago's  .ctockyard.s  into  a 
stampede  to  Humphrev. 

How  Mayor  Daley,  his  Chicaeo  police,  the 
Illinois  troopers  .-md  the  national  Democratic 
Party  officials  will  react  to  saich  a  series  of 
events  remains  to  be  reen.  McCarthy's  will- 
ingness to  take  second  place  011  the  ticket 
with  Humphrey  might  offer  a  way  around 
the  worst  of  the  impending  iroulDle  Br,* 
there's  no  question  that  Chicago  provides  an 
ideal  combination  of  inccndl.iry  factors,  and 
the  Democratic  Convention  offers  Tlie  sp:,rk 
to  touch  if     ;f. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Prc'iidont. 
it  is  fairly  clear  that  tlie.se  people 
planned,  if  they  could,  to  rccmit  every 
terrorist  they  could  find,  every  Commu- 
nist, every  misled  i:ierson.  eveiy  weirdo, 
.screwball,  nut,  crank,  or  revolutionary  in 
America,  as  well  as  any  ct!ier  ner.son  they 
could  delude  into  coming  along  with 
them.  The  persons  doing  this  included 
those  who  organized  the  siege  r.t  Cohim- 
bia  University,  the  assault  on  the  Pen- 
tagon, and  who  caused  most  of  the  major 
riots  in  this  country  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  let  rne  mention  .iust  one 
quoliation  from  the  article.  Hayden  is 
the  man  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  as  a  Peking-oriented  Communist 
who  visited  Ho  Chi  Minh  to  help  get  his 
plans  in  order  in  Hanoi. 


"We  reali/e  that  it  will  be  no  ])icnlc." 
Hiyden  ..ays.  "but  responsibility  lor  uny  \io- 
lence  that  develops  lies  with  the  authorities, 
not  the  demonstrators."  Hayden  means,  of 
course,  that  Chicago  police  must  not  stop 
Ills  sh(X-k  troops  if  iliey  invade  the  conven- 
tion hall,  block  traffic  or  make  exits  and  en- 
trances impossible.  Such  tactics,  refined  at 
Columbia,  were  tested  first  at  the  Pentagon. 
Here's  how  a  national  newsmagazine  de- 
scribed tlie  earlier  scene:  ".An  a.ssault  squad 
wielding  clubs  and  ax  handles  proljed  the 
rope  barriers  in  front  of  the  Pentagon  en- 
trances, taunting  and  testing  white-hatted 
federal  marshals  who  stood  in  close  line  .After 
'.lO-odd  minutes  of  steadily  rising  invective 
and  roiling  around  in  the  north  i).irkinB  lot 
of  the  Pentagon,  flying  wedges  of  demonstra- 
tors surged  toward  the  less  lieavily  defended 
jjress  entrances." 

Ten  of  the  '  jieace  protestors'"  actually  man- 
aged to  iK'netrate  the  Pentagon. 

Mr  Prcsidint.  I  think  the  real  plan 
of  llii.s  LiiouiJ  V  a.s  10  recruit  a  inob  so  big 
tliat  dole:j.ates  would  have  to  use  heli- 
coptei's  to  pet  fiom  downtown  hotels  out 
to  the  amphit!i(\ttpr  wliere  the  conven- 
tion was  beiir-'  licld.  It  wi'.s  i)lanned  al.-^o 
to  stir  up  the  black  community  in  Ciii- 
ca^'O  to  encat'e  in  all-out  rlofin".  burn- 
ing, and  looting,  .so  that  nothin.u  could  ,uo 
on  in  ChicaJiiO  while  the  convention  was 
.sujipo.sed  to  be  held  there 

Tlie  Chicago  police  knew  about  this. 
Every  newsman  iiad  it  available  to  him 
as  v.-ell,  with  the  mrormation  sometimfs 
beinff  imssed  out  to  the  deletiates.  Here 
'>vas  a  plan  to  disrupt  th-;-  convention  of 
a  national  ijolitical  party  whicl-i  I  believe 
to  be  one  of  our  fiiie  Amci'ican  m.-titii- 
tions.  Here  waii  a  )jlan  to  create  n'l  ti:e 
violence  they  could  and.  if  they  could, 
completely  to  disrupt  the  convention  ,so 
that  it  could  not  be  held  at  all. 

Quoting  aaain  from  the  plan  iliey  had 
v.'oi'king: 

Yippies  plan  to  paint  their  cars  like  taxi- 
cribs,  pick  up  delegates  nnd  f!:T)p  them  oiT  in 
Wi.icor.sin,""  observes  the  underground  pub- 
lication. "We  are  mfi'/rating  the  hotels  with 
Ijellboys  and  cooks.  We  are  also  Infiltrating 
1  he  press." 

Just  to  aive  one  simple  exami^le  of 
what  they  did  at  the  hotels:  I  was  a  dele- 
tiate  at  the  Pick-Congress  liotel  .vliei'C 
.stinkbombs  were  exploded  and  their 
fumes  spread  into  the  lobby.  Some  were 
also  dropped  down  the  elevator  shafts  .-o 
that  evei-y  lime  the  elevators  went  up  and 
down,  in  .spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  the 
hotel  people  to  try  to  remove  the  offend- 
ins  odors,  the  i'lOrrible  smell:;  v.-ould  per- 
sist throuah  the  lobby  and  in  the  corri- 
do:'s.  Pcr.sons  v.-o'ald  smell  horrible  for  a 
h.alf  h.nur  afterwai'd  ,iust  by  bein^:  on  the 
elevatfjr  or  from  uaissiiit;  through  a  hotel 
corridor. 

The  television  commentators  did  liot  go 
into  that.  They  were  in  tho.se  liotels.  and 
I  cannot  figir.c  out  how  they  did  not 
know  the  smells  v.'ere  there  They  did  the 
same  thins  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel 
Conrad  Hilton. 

The  voters  were  told  they  -.vrrc  not 
coinn  to  be  permitted  to  liold  any  demon- 
strations in.side  the  convention  l-.all  or 
inside  the  convention  grounds.  We  heard 
so  much  about  "police  state  activities" 
because  Mayor  D.-iley  had  arranaed  to 
have  a  cyclone  fence  built  around  the 
convention  hall  to  help  maintain  law  and 
order. 
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Mr  Presidf  nt.  I  icnow  of  nothinR  that 
hAs  been  said  about  a  similar  cyclone 
fence  around  Che  hall  in  Miami,  where 
the  Republican  Convention  was  held 
Of  course,  the  cyclone  fence  at  Miami 
was  db<:iut  8  feet  hi(?h  Whether  it  i'.ad 
a  couple  of  strands  of  barbed  wire  at  thf 
top.  I  do  not  know,  but  it.s  whole  purpose 
was  to  keep  people  on  the  outside  from 
entennij  without  authorlzatiorv 

I  pa.ssed  throuiih  the  chain-link  fence 
at  Chicago  a  dozen  times  or  more,  and 
no  one  stopped  me  I  drove  throuKh  re- 
peatedly m  an  automobile  It  was  put 
there  to  prevent  the  crowd  from  runniii*: 
Into  Convention  Hall,  ar.d  it  served  to 
channel  those  who  were  entitled  to  do  so, 
to  enter  at  the  entrance,  and  thu-s  ailord 
the  police  a  better  chance  to  block  the 
entrance  i'  an  unauthorized  mob  souu'ht 
to  push  in  and  overwhelm  the  delegates 
and  other  authorized  persons  while  the 
convention  was  in  session 

Would  It  have  been  better  to  defend 
the  iiaUl  with  a  fence  or  defend  it  with 
troops-  which  had  to  be  u.sed  in  some 
other  parts  of  Chicago'  It  became  neces- 
sary to  use  troops  elsewhere  In  order  to 
maintain  law  and  order  I  did  not  hear 
one  account  explaininii  that  people  in 
Grant  Park  were  not  engaged  in  lawful 
activities. 

It  is  my  understandlnt;  that  the  Amer- 
ican fla*?  was  taken  off  the  pole  in  the 
park  in  front  of  the  Pick-Congress 
Hotel,  and  the  rrd  flax  of  anarchy  was 
run  up  m  its  place  If  the  ix)lice  liad  not 
fought  their  way  in  and  taken  the  red 
fla:i  down  and  put  the  American  flag  up. 
I.  if  I  had  been  a  taxpayer  of  Chicago, 
would  have  refused  to  pay  ray  taxes.  I 
think  Americans  ire  entitled  to  have  the 
American  flag  fly  from  the  highest  point 
in  town,  rather  than  to  allow  the  red 
fla^i  of  anarchy  to  fly  m  its  place  So  the 
police  put,  Old  Glory  back  That  was  their 
duty,  and  they  should  have  been  com- 
mended f.ir  It 

All  sorts  of  lawless  assaults  were  made 
on  policemen.  Thev  were  called  every 
curse  word  that  one  could  call  them. 
They  v^ere  spat  upon.  They  were  called 
all  kinds  of  uncivil  names  Human  refuse 
was  thrown  on  them  The  jagged  edges  of 
beer  bottles  were  thrown  in  their  faces. 
I  have  been  told  that  the  mob  sprayed 
a  chemical,  a  lye  solution  known  as  Easy- 
Off  used  by  women  to  clean  out  the  in- 
sidcs  of  jven.s.  This  lye  solution  is  con- 
tained 111  a  spray  can  that  can  be  bought 
in  any  grocery  store.  But  those  people 
were  not  using  it  to  clean  ovens;  they 
spravfd  the  lye  solution  in  the  faces  of 
policmen.  If  a  policeman  got  any  of  it 
in  his  eyes,  he  could  have  been  blinded 
forever 

Some  of  the  mob  ripped  tiles  off  the 
walls  of  mens  and  women's  restrooms. 
They  sharpened  the  tiles  until  they  were 
as  sharp  as  a  razor  Then  they  would 
throw  them  into  the  faces  of  [Xjllcemen. 
All  of  this  simply  went  unreported,  as 
if  the  policemen  were  not  provoked. 
Some  80  of  those  Chicago  policemen  were 
injured  Many  of  them  had  to  be  hos- 
pitalized as  a  result  of  actions  by  this 
unruly  mob.  So  far  as  I  could  tell,  they 
never  reacted  unle.ss  they  were  provoked 
Mr.  President,  other  things  were  noint; 
on  at  that  convention  that  should  be 
noted  Some  people  came  to  Chicago  with 


the  feeling  that,  if  they  could  not  nomi- 
nate their  man  for  President,  they 
wanted  the  Democrats  to  lose  Quite  a 
few  (if  them  either  were  or  had  been 
associated  with  the  John  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration and  were  no  longer  with  the 
Johnson  .idminislralion  Some  of  them 
were  kM)kinti  forward  to  the  day  when 
another  Kennedy  could  be  in  the  White 
House,  and  they  thought  it  would  occur 
sooner  in  the  event  the  Deiiuxrrats  were 
defeated  this  round  rather  than  if  the 
Democraus'  nominee  were  elected  this 
round  So  some  of  those  deleuates  came 
with  the  purpose  of  makini;  the  Demo- 
crats lo.se  rather  than  win  How  .-Ise  one 
could  account  for  the  conduct  of  the.se 
delegates  is  absolutely  impossible  For 
example  certain  people  in  the  New  York 
delegation  were  niven  credentials  and 
given  cards  so  they  could  enter  the  con- 
vention hall  All  they  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  wear  their  delegates  badge 
and  wear  the  card,  which  wa:;  put  into  a 
machine  that  would  register  a  red  or 
-;reen  hght,  dept-nding  on  whether  that 
person  had  a  proper  pass  or  not.  Having 
been  -.()  mliirmed.  tliey  said  they  were 
going  to  cake  the  delegates'  badges  off 
and  enter  without  delegale:>'  badges. 
Well,  they  had  to  be  stopped. 

At  times,  when  important  people  were 
speakinLi.  the  television  cameras  were 
taken  away  from  the  speaker  and  were 
focused  all  the  time  on  .some  trouble- 
maker who  was  deliberately  trying  to 
create  a  false  impre.ssion  The  convention 
floni  was  overloaded  the  way  it  was  The 
only  way  a  delegate  could  let  anyone  get 
to  the  floor  was  to  i<ive  him  his  conven- 
tion delegate's  pass.  All  that  person 
would  have  to  do  was  show  the  delegate's 
badge,  which  would  be  put  in  the  ma- 
chine, and  he  would  go  in 

Obviously,  when  there  were  not  enough 
seats  in  the  galleries,  many  of  them 
would  be  .^tand^n'•  Someone  vould  no  in- 
side with  a  delegate  s  badge  Tlien  that 
one  person  would  take  three  or  four 
other  badges  or  credentials  and  give  them 
to  other  people  s.-)  they  could  come  in- 
side and  see  the  proceedings.  There  was 
not  anything  necessarily  wrong  about 
that,  but  the  mayor  of  Chicago  had  been 
alerted  that  there  were  three  plots  to  as- 
sassinate three  candidates  The  Vice 
President  per.sonally  reported  Chat  he 
had  received  six  threats  on  his  life  in 
Chicago  alone 

We  know  what  happened  when  .security 
measures  did  not  properly  protect  Robert 
Kennedy  in  Los  Angeles  and  he  was 
killed  So  there  was  some  effort  to  main- 
tain at  least  a  minimum  of  .security  in- 
side that  hall,  I  assume  the  policemen 
were  willing  to  take  a  chance  if  someone 
came  in  with  a  delegate's  pass  or  badge 
They  knew  that  at  least  t!:e  deles^atc 
wanted  that  person  to  enter  the  hall  and 
that  It  was  not  an  assassm  coming  m. 
So  they  required  people  to  have  their 
passes  or  badges. 

To  try  t:)  keep  the  aisles  clear  and  to 
Crv-  to  limit  the  number  of  people  inside 
the  hall  so  it  would  be  iwssible  to  carry 
on  the  convention  and  lia\e  people  move 
about,  everyone  was  required  to  have  his 
credentials  at  all  times  I  was  asked,  not 
once,  but  50  times.  I  .suppose.  "Where  are 
your  credentials^  ' 

Although  there  was  a  small  stnng  of 


an  elastic  nature  with  which  one  could 
hang  the  credentials  around  his  neck 
so  It  could  be  seen  immediately.  1  found 
It  inconvenient,  and  half  the  time  I  had 
il  m  my  pocket. 

If  one  did  not  have  his  badge,  if  ne 
had  given  his  badge  or  identification 
card  tj  somiKjne  else,  he  had  no  busi- 
ne.ss  b« mg  mside  the  hall,  and  lie  was 
requested  to  leave.  So.  when  a  irouble- 
maker  proceeded  to  give  his  badge  to 
someone  else — I  sup|X)se  for  some  rea- 
son— the  police  were  reqiund  to  e.iect 
that  person  when  he  did  not  have  his 
credentials.  When  chat  person  declined 
to  leave  the  hall,  all  kinds  of  uproarN 
were  rai.sed  by  people,  .shouting.  'He  is 
a  delegate,  he  is  a  delegate,  he  is  a  dele- 
gate "  He  may  have  been  a  delegate 
but  he  did  not  have  his  pass,  so  he  fitted 
tile  biblical  description  of  the  man  who 
went  to  attend  a  wedding  without  wear- 
ing a  wedding  garment;  he  was  not 
properly  outfitted  to  be  there.  The  result 
was  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ushers— 
and  they  could  not  do  it  by  them- 
selve.s — to  require  anyone  who  did  not 
have  a  badge  to  leave  the  hall.  Was 
that  fact  made  known  by  Huntley- 
Bnnkle.v  or  Walter  CronkUe  or  anyone 
else'.'  Not  once  to  my  knowledge  did 
they  mention  it. 

I  personallv  loaned  my  credentials  tn 
other  delegate.';  so  their  wives  could  get 
inside  conventional  hall  for  a  while. 
Other  piomin(  nt  people  pennitted  oth- 
ers to  enter  using  their  credentials  to 
my  certain  knowledge  All  they  needed 
was  a  card  dial  could  bf  placed  in  a 
machine  and  a  little  badge  so  one  could 
Oe  on  the  f.o-or.  None  of  that  was  re- 
poiU'd  by  t'.ie  press,  for  rea.suiis  I  can- 
not understand. 

Furthermore.  I  watched  the  galler- 
ies while  all  the  demonstrations  and 
pandemonium  were  going  on.  The  same 
persons  who  laised  their  voices  when 
sume<jne  would  vole  fo>-.  let  its  sav.  P^n- 
ator  MiGovEBN.  would  sTeam  iiist  f>s 
loudly  \^hen  .some  would  vote  for  some 
other  candidate.  He  would  scream 
equally  loudly  when  someone  voted  for 
anyone  except  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey. So  one  could  see  that  those  peo- 
ple were  there  to  do  everything  they 
could  to  hurt  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey s  chances  of  being  nominated,  and 
to  help  ••veryone  other  than  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  There  was  obviously  a 
combined  plan  to  hurt  Humphpky.  beat 
Humphkky.  and  beat  the  Demt>cratic 
Party  if  Humphrey  was  the  noir.inec. 
and  hurt  the  Democratic  Party  on  the 
assumption  that  Humphrey  would  be 
the  nominee  Never  was  it  pointed  out 
that  these  were  the  same  people,  who 
were  doing  exactly  the  sam"  thing,  act- 
ing m  concert  and  coUiLsion.  m  actma  in 
parallel  fashion,  to  try  to  achieve  their 
purix)se. 

Then  there  were  the  silly  questions 
asked  which  never  should  have  been 
asked  The  commentators  and  refxuters 
were  trying  to  put  words  m  the  mouths 
of  people  For  example,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire delegate  was  asked.  "Is  that  .scratch 
where  the  police  hit  you'.' "  He  said.  ""Ni). 
they  did  not  hit  me.  but  when  they 
pulieti  me  away  from  the  entrance.  ther»' 
was  a  scuffle  and  I  u'ot  a  .scratch  '  They 
were  putting  all  kinds  of  words  in  peo- 
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pie's  mouths  They  would  not  observe 
that  what  went  on  was  being  done  by 
the  same  people  All  those  who  were 
shouting  for  McCarthy  were  the  same 
ones  who  were  shouting  for  McGovern 
and  were  shouting  for  Phillips  and  were 
shouting  !oi  Kennfoy.  They  were  shout- 
ing lor  lour  or  five  different  candidates. 
Why  did  not  the  commentators  ob.serve 
that  and  point  it  out? 

Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  some  of 
these  |jeoi)le  came  to  the  convention  to 
try  to  destroy  it  because  they  were  not 
hapi.\v  o\er  the  lact  that  Vice  President 
HuMi'Hi.EY  was  likely  to  be  the  nominee, 
and  cliey  aided  some  people  to  get  inside 
the  coiuention  hall  so  they  could  make 
iis  much  noise  and  racket  as  they  could. 

Wiun  Daley's  people,  people  who  love 
Daley,  as  most  peoi^le  in  Chicago  do.  jiro- 
ceeded  to  scream  "We  love  Daley."  the 
same  commentators  would  say,  "Look. 
Daley  has  ;)atked  Che  galleries,"  never 
l>ointim;  out  that  the  other  people  had 
pacKed  the  galleries  for  days,  using  every 
tactic  they  could  to  tiy  to  embarrass  the 
convention.  N'onc  of  the  commentators 
pointed  that  out.  It  is  amazing  that  so 
many  things  were  obvious  and  that  the 
commentators  never  pointed  them  out, 
but  that  they  could  point  out  things  that, 
at  most,  could  be  no  more  than  half- 
truths 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  Louisi- 
ana is  a  very  ix)pular  Grovernor.  He  has 
a  reputation  for  law  and  order.  The  only 
people  who  have  been  hit  by  police  clubs 
in  Louisiana,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  been 
.some  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  who  tried  to 
violate  the  rights  of  some  Negro  march- 
ers. Tlie  Negro  marchers  did  not  make 
any  trouble,  because  he  explained  to 
them  that  they  were  going  to  get  the 
same  treatment  they  observed  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  getting  as  .soon  as  they  started 
violating  the  law. 

He  was  reelected  by  more  than  82  per- 
cent of  the  votes.  The  people  of  the 
State  changed  the  constitution  so  that 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana  could  run 
again,  and  when  he  made  the  race,  and 
was  renominated  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
80  percent,  the  Republicans  were  .so  im- 
pressed that  no  Republican  ran  against 
iiim  for  Governor  of  Louisiana  from  the 
Republican  Party. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  took  about 
the  same  attitude  on  law  enforcement, 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  received  87 
!)ercent  of  the  votes  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and.  bless  'he  Republicans,  they 
were  sufficienlly  impressed  that  they 
persuaded  their  man  to  withdraw. 

I  fu'.d  t>i3t  Che  people  of  my  State  very 
much  approve  of  law  and  order,  be  they 
Re,.ub;"lcan.^  or  be  they  Democrats.  So. 
wheii  the  Governor  of  Louis'ana  observed 
what  went  :)n  in  Chicaizo.  iust  as  I  did, 
he  made  a  statement  before  the  Louisiana 
deles^ation  that  if  that  same  bunch  of 
trash  wanted  to  Cry  ;n  Louisiana  what 
they  did  in  Chicago,  what  Daley  gave 
them  was  .iust  a  taste,  just  a  small  taste, 
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of  what  they  would  uet  m  Ltiuisiana.  That 
statement  received  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  Louisiana  delegation  That 
delegation  included  people  of  all  laces, 
labor  leaders,  business  ijcople.  joeople 
from  all  v.alks  of  life,  the  ministry  and 
everybody  el.se.  but  they  completely  ap- 
proved of  strong  law  enforcement,  and  of 
a  mayor  who  has  Che  courage  to  protect 
the  citizens  from  the  lawless  element,  the 
irresponsible  element,  and  those  .vho  are 
not  very  good  Americans 

Tliat  bunch  of  demonstrators  over 
there  in  Grant  Park  were  carrying  and 
waving  a  Vietconc  Hag  about  half  the 
size  of  a  bedspread,  and  they  would  shout, 
•"Ho  Chi  Minh.  Ho  Chi  Minh.  Ho  Chi 
Minh."  .c'camiiit;.  "llurray  lor  Ho  Chi 
Minh."  and  .siiouliir.'  for  victory  tor  the 
Vietcong  Communists  who  are  fighting 
peainst  the  American  boys  who  went 
there  to  ujohold  the  i^osition  of  this  Na- 
tion. Very  little  wiis  said  alxiut  that.  I 
never  .saw  that  Vietcong  flag  on  televi- 
.sion  though  they  did  at  one  time  show 
.some  of  that  rabble  mass  .screaming. 
""Ho  Chi  Minh,  Ho  Chi  Minh.  " 

Mr.  President,  tho.se  demonstrators 
came  to  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing trouble  and  disorder.  .Sixty  !)ercent 
of  them  were  from  outside  the  State  of 
Illinois,  and  probably  85  peicent  from 
outside  the  city  of  Chicago.  They  came 
wearing  football  helmets  to  prevent  ef- 
fective retaliation  by  the  police,  and  were 
carrying  their  football  helmets  all  over 
Che  place. 

Much  has  been  said  about  alleged  mis- 
treatment of  Che  press  by  the  Chicago 
police.  Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  a 
policeman  being  hit,  being  stoned,  and 
being  spit  upon  to  know  who  is  a  press 
man  and  who  is  not.  We  have  a  picture 
which  appeared  in  Che  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  of  a  so-called  cameraman,  a  news- 
paper photographer,  allegedly  being  im- 
properly treated  or  manhandled  by  the 
police. 

Mr.  President,  the  picture  fails  to  show 
the  man's  camei-a.  but  it  does  .show  his 
pack  on  his  bacK.  which  makes  him  look 
very  much  like  chese  other  law  violators. 
potburners.  hippies,  yippies.  Commu- 
nists, or  whatever  else  they  might  have 
been.  You  really  would  not  know  one 
from  the  other.  When  the  police  sought 
to  move  the  crowd  back,  and  there  were 
some  who  failed  to  move,  chey  had  to 
grab  hold  of  this  man  and  push  him. 
along  with  the  rest.  One  could  not  read- 
ily tell  him  from  the  others. 

I  was  impressed  v.ith  a  picture  ap- 
pearing in  that  same  newspaper,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  with  a  picture  story 
on  how  one  cop  used  his  nightstick.  The 
story  undertakes  to  say,  "Here  is  the  evi- 
dence: look  at  this  picture:  it  shows  that 
this  policeman  hit  tliis  Ni^r'ro  in  Che 
mouth  with  his  billy  club,  and  Chen  these 
two  men  attacked  him." 

Mr.  President,  all  one  needs  to  do  is 
look  closely  at  the  picture  itself,  and  it 
is  clear  that  when  the  police  were  trying 
to  make  this  mob  move  back,  this  Negro 
refused  to  move  back,  and  attacked  the 
policeman  instead.  A.s  evidence  of  that. 
there  is  his  hand,  holding  the  policeman's 
club  by  its  handle.  That  is  not  the  police- 
man holding  his  club  by  the  handle: 
that  is  the  law  violator,  with  his  hand 
on  the  policeman's  club.  The  pohcem.an's 


hand  is  turned  upside  down,  and  there  s 
the  jjolieemnn.  with  his  li.st  in  the  ciimi- 
nal's  face.  It  would  appear  chaC  Che  po- 
liceman did  not  hit  the  man  wiCh  his 
nighCstick:  he  has  his  fist  in  liis  face. 
You  can  .see  it  in  Che  picture  itself.  Take 
a  look  at  it. 

So  here  is  a  man  who  assaults  the  jxi- 
lice,  attempting  to  take  the  policeman's 
billy  club  away  from  him  and  beat  him 
witli  his  own  club. 

Whv  should  the  policeman  not  hit  him? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiaii.i..  I  ;isk  lor  an- 
other T>  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witiiouf 
oh.iection    it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then  here  on 
ilu'  same  page  is  the  picture  o:  Cliis  so- 
called  photorrapher;  and  the  account  il- 
^  elf  .says  that  he  was  without  credentials. 
I  noticed  thi.>.  Coo:  that  many  of  tlu.s 
bunch  of  Communists,  yippies.  hippies, 
traitors,  draft  dodtiers.  and  draft  card 
burners  were  carrying  cameras,  so  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  fur  Che  police  co 
cell,  when  Chey  tried  Co  move  Chis  bunch 
of  crash  back.  wheCher  they  were  con- 
fronted with  a  new.spaper  or  freelance 
jjhotographer  or  a  dedicated  Communi.sl. 
or  what  they  were  confronted  with. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  police  u.sed 
admirable  restraint.  Tliey  suffered  in- 
.'uries.  I  suspect  bey.iid  those  Chey  in- 
flicCed  on  Chis  Communist-in.spired  group 
of  iroublemaktrs  which  de.<^<:ended  lo  at- 
tack them.  Those  criminals  got  off  very 
liglitiy  indeed  for  -Ahat  Chey  did.  Tiice 
are  those  who  would  like  lo  have  us  be- 
lieve cliat  they  were  a  bunch  of  children. 
I  looked  at  Che  aiie.st  reports.  I  did  not 
notice  that  anybody  was  arrested  who 
was  not  old  enough  Co  take  a  '-un  and 
light  for  ills  country  in  Vietnam.  This  is 
not  to  .say  liiat  they  v.ould  fiaht  for  our 
coiintiy:  but  thev  were  old  cJionch  to  do 
It.  Plenty  of  them  were  in  their  forties. 
Wiio  were  :n  there  leading  this  Commu- 
nist mob.  waving  a  Vietnam  flag,  shout- 
ina  for  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  .Tpitting  upon 
and  carsing  the  police. 

Those  police  took  a  lot  of  brutality 
from  that  mob,  but  they  did  their  duty. 
I  liave  noticed,  since  this  mattei  oc- 
curred, that  the  people  of  this  country, 
without  even  hearing  Chicago's  side, 
without  hearing  Mayor  Daley's  side,  but 
after  'u.st  iiearing  Che  one-sided  pres- 
entation of  chose  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  these  were  innocent  chil- 
dren, have  approved  of  the  Chicago 
police  restraining  that  mob:  and  I  have 
been  told  since  that  time,  by  people  who 
knew  about  it.  that  George  Wallace  has 
addressed  crowds  ranging  from  15.000 
to  70,000.  and  that  every  time  Che  third 
party  candidate  has  said.  ""If  you  want 
to  iiave  law  and  order,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  support  your  law  enforcement 
officers  against  the  criminals,"  and  that 
he  was  for  Daley,  every  person  in  the 
audience  has  stood  up.  with  a  tremen- 
dous round  of  applause,  approving  what 
Mayor  Daley  did. 

Furthermore.  I  have  calked  with  a 
great  number  of  people  in  Chicago  who 
have  complete  confidence  in  their  mayor 
and  the  record  he  has  made.  He  is  not 
only  a  great  mayor  because  of  his  law- 
enforcement  record:   he  is  also  a  great 
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mayor  because  he  does  not  bend  down  to 
anybody  he  thinlcs  is  wrong. 

Lf'  me  illu^^trate  that  with  one  point. 
T!;t'  cab  drivers  thought  this  would  be  a 
tjood  timf  to  pull  a  cab  strike,  because 
they  thought  they  would  have  the  mayor 
on  his  knees,  beg^int;  them  to  call  off 
that  taxicab  strike  while  the  Democratic 
Convention  was  noing  on.  The  people  who 
o-.vrifd  the  taxicabs  felt  that  Mayor 
Daiey  would  have  to  yield  to  this  pres- 
.sure  They  thoueht  he  would  therefore 
be  al.so  compelled  to  sive  in  to  their  de- 
mand for  an  increase  in  rates,  which  the 
people  of  Chicat,'o  would  have  to  pay,  not 
only  dunnu  the  Democratic  Convention, 
but  for  all  time  to  come  So  both  sides 
were  prepared  to  shake  down  Mayor 
Daley,  of  Chicago,  because  of  the  con- 
vention he  had  sousht  and  won  for  his 
citv 

Mayor  Daley  did  not  yield  to  either 
side  The  bus  drivers  threatened  to  .^tnke 
and  he  ijot  out  a  Taft-Hartley  order  to 
restrain  them  temporarily  fmm  -^trikinK. 
He  persuaded  the  automubile  manufac- 
turers to  let  him  havf  300  automobiles 
and  he  persuaded  the  firemen  who  were 
o!T  duty  and  volunteers  frum  amon«  the 
youn:,'  Democrats  and  others  to  move  the 
delegates  back  and  forth  to  the  conven- 
tion hall  so  they  could  do  their  duty  and 
conduct  the  business  they  were  sent 
there  to  do 

A  less  couraeeous  mayor  would  have 
yielded  to  that  kind  of  pressure:  but  here 
is  a  man  who  will  not  yield  to  pressure, 
or  to  anybody  he  thinks  is  wroni^. 

What  did  he  ^et  for  his  courage?  They 
tned  to  portray  him  on  television  as  the 
la.'t  of  the  oldtime  city  bosses 

Mr  President,  in  my  judgment  that 
:v.an  deserves  the  applause  of  the  ent're 
Nation.  H?  stood  up  against  the  misiep- 
resentation  of  television  and  the  mis- 
representation of  the  le:t-leaning  press 
and  the  misrepresentation  of  a  gr?at 
number  of  people  who  should  know  bet- 
ter He  wuhstood  the  pressures  of  the 
press,  labor  management,  rioters,  Com- 
munists, and  every  other  pressure  that 
could  be  put  on  a  man  He  acted  with 
honor  By  the  time  our  Louisiana  dele- 
gation left  Chicago,  we  were  joking  that 
we  h.ad  nominated  the  wrong  man  and 
should  have  nominated  Richard  Daley 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  further  support  of  what  I  have  said 
here  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Re.ord  an  article  entitled  'Demonstra- 
tor's Seized  Diary  Details  P'.an  To  Dis- 
rupt City."  written  by  Ronald  Koziol, 
and  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

I  make  that  request  because  the  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
proves  that  th«  rioters  did  just  what 
they  were  undertaking  to  do.  They  d'd 
not  muster  the  numbers  they  had  hoped 
to  muster,  but  they  did  undertake  to  do 
e.xactly  what  Barron's  article  said  they 
intended 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Demon sTR.\ro«'5  Seized  Di\by  Details  Pla.n 

To    DlSRTPT    CrTY 

I  By  Ronald  Kozloli 
The   Inside   story   of    disruptive    plans    by 
Conunuiiists  and  left-wing  agitators  to  dis- 
rupt the  city  during  the  Democratic  national 


i:on'.  eiiti  'ii  *.i>  uotiuiifd  <;«>'  liigiil  by  The 
Tribune 

Most  of  the  plans  were  kept  In  a  secret 
work  diary  in  the  posse.sslon  of  a  leader  of 
the  N.itlonal  MoblU/atlon  committee,  a  radi- 
cal leftist  coalition  of  anti-war  and  antl- 
establishment  groups 

The  diary  outlined  the  Conrad  Hlliun  hotel 
as  the  number  one  target  of  demonstrators 
The  area  around  the  hotel,  home  for  many 
c.mdicl.aes  and  delegates  during  the  conven- 
tion, was  the  scene  Wednesday  night  of  mas- 
sive disorders. 

STUDY    JVRY    ACTION 

It  was  also  learned  that  hundreds  of  seeret 
reports,  complied  by  ijollce  and  federal  un- 
dercover agents  during  the  lait  eight  months, 
are  being  studied  by  the  state's  attorney's 
office  with  an  eye  toward  grand  jury  artion 
and  conspiracy  charges  Loaders  of  the 
N  M C.  the  Students  fi«r  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, and  the  Yipples  would  be  the  prime 
targets  of  the  grand  Jury  Investigation. 

One  page  m  the  diary  contained  a  de- 
tailed hand-drawn  map  of  the  area  outside 
the  HU'-on  It  listed  nearby  streets  where 
rioters  could  run  from  police  and  dead-end 
alleys  to  avoid. 

SHADES    OF    MIX-rTANCY 

Notations  on  another  page,  dated  Aug  18. 
19<i8.  served  as  reminders  to  tlie  militant 
leader   They  Included  the  following: 

"Assign  hotel  areas  to  scout  Hash  out 
priority  uirget  scheme.  Plght  for  good  tar- 
gets 

"Try  to  divide  groups  Into  shades  of  mili- 
tancy, active  or  passive  Get  in  touch  with 
Yipple  leaders  ab<-)Ut  hotel  maps  ' 

On  another  page  it  was  noted:  "We  really 
should  attend  McCarthy  rallies  and  recruit 
pro-McCarthvs  for  our  marches.  This  lends 
us  thf  respectability  of  a  pro-establishment 
group." 

T>»e  infiltration  was  apparently  accom- 
plished by  Aug.  22  At  a  meeting  of  S  D  S 
members  m  a  rented  flat  at  6335  Wlnthrop 
av  .  inveritigators  heard  a  report  which  said. 
'Infiltration  of  M-Carthy  supporters  is  now 
complete.  ' 

MCCT     IN     APARTMENT 

At  the  a.ime  meeting,  investigators  suld. 
a  plea  was  made  for  money  "«o  that  pictures 
cou'.d  be  taken  and  used  acain.it  the  police  " 
Plans  were  to  print  the  pictures  in  under- 
ground newspapers 

The  address  and  telephone  number  of  a 
west  side  couple  who  are  under  Investiga- 
tion by  federal  authorities  for  Communist 
activities  also  ippear  in  the  diary 

Authorities  said  that  on  Aug  23  several 
persons.  Including  Lee  Welner.  a  New  York 
Yipple  leader  and  Terry  Gross  of  New  York's 
N  M  C  attended  a  meeting  In  the  apart- 
ment. 

Discussion  at  the  meeting  reportedly  cen- 
tered on  causing  a  disturbance  across  from 
the  Hilton  hotel  Plans  were  made  to  have 
a  sit-in  in  Grant  park,  across  from  the  hotel, 
and  remain  there  until  the  demonstrators 
were  forced  to  leave 

Then,  the  agitators  would  break  up  Into 
sm:»ll  groups  and  laid  the  Loep  In  the  words 
of  one  at  the  meeting.  "We'll  break  hotel 
and  store  windows,  damage  police  cars  and 
raise  Cam  " 

Other  groups,  who  were  less  militant,  were 
told  to  "come  to  'Jie  Loop  and  do  what  you 
want   " 

fUtns  to  disrupt  the  convention  began  at 
a  secret  meeting  held  In  Chicago  In  Febru- 
ary Chairmen  of  the  meeting,  investigators 
said,  were  Ronnie  Da-  Is.  an  N  M  C  leader, 
and  Carlus  Rusi-el.  militant  Black  Power 
leader  from  New  York  City 

AI»o  present  were  Earl  Durham  and  Don- 
ald Hiimmer(iul8l.  who  have  been  identified 
by  federal  authorities  as  members  of  the 
Commuiust  p.irty 

Investigators  said  Hammerqulst  told  the 
group:    "What  we  must  do  is  make  concrete 


demands  on  ihe  convention  which  It  cannot 
respond  to  Our  confrontation  mu.st  be  po- 
litical in  the  sense  of  winning  people  away 
from  the  Democratic  p.irty   " 

At  the  same  meeting.  Jack  Spiegel,  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Chicago  Peace  council,  said : 
"We  can't  call  thousands  of  people  to  Chicago 
and  then  disasscKlate  ourselves  from  vio- 
lence. Disruption  .\nd  violence  will  occur 
It's  going  to  happen  and  we'll  have  to  deal 
wltii  that  fact." 

Durliani  also  addretsed  the  galhorUig.  Ac- 
cording to  undercover  agents,  he  said  "The 
question  of  black  participation  In  the  con- 
vention Is  based  on  how  it  strenglhens  the 
black  base  and  organizing  in  the  black 
community. 

"This  IS  why  we  stress  the  theme  oi  racism 
and  imperialism.  " 

EVALUATION    fOR    POLICE 

Several  months  were  spent  in  investigating 
the  radical  groups  wliich  planned  to  come  to 
Ciilcago.  then  a  contidential  report  was  given 
to  ;op  police  otficlals  on  Aug.  21. 

The  report  cnncluded:  ""The  majority  of 
individuals  engaged  or  who  may  be  engaged 
In  acts  ot  violence  during  the  convention  are 
professional  agitators  who  are  thoroly  trained 
in  the  use  of  violence  and  will  not  hesitate 
to  put  their  training  into  actual  practice. 

"These  individuals  are  without  question 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
convention  " 

M:  LONG  of  Louisiaiiii  Mi  President. 
I  also  ask  unanimou:-  c.msent.  in  tribute 
to  the  city  of  Chic.m^).  tj  have  ijnnted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled.  "Chi- 
cago: A  Grea:  City.'  also  published  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Tlie  city  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  much  mahgacd  unjustly 
by  the  new.s  media 

There  beinu  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  iHinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chicago      .\   Great   City 

\\  r-  .lie  ..cltiro>'.nK  these  rt-mark.s  to  dele- 
gates and  visitors  who  have  been  in  Chicago 
during  the  week  of  the  Democratic  national 
convention  We  have  some  title  to  spe;ik  for 
a.iu  iioiit  C'.i:c:\go.  for  we  have  been  a  part 
of  Its  life  for  121  years. 

We  know  it  to  be  a  be.witiful  ciiv.  as  our 
visitors  can  attest  Irom  the  evidence  of  their 
own  eyes.  We  are  proud  of  its  lakefront  set- 
ting and  Its  lovely  parks.  Lincoln  and  Grant 
p.irhs  have  been  put  to  better  purpose  Than 
their  use  as  staging  grounds  for  militants 
during  the  last  week,  but  .soon  they  will  l>e 
uncluttered  again. 

We  think  that  Chicago  has  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  comfortable  hotels  in  the 
country,  that  its  restaurants  are  .superior, 
and  that  its  people  are  good,  responsible, 
and  decent  Americans. 

Chicago's  universities,  museums,  and  cul- 
tural life  will  merit  comparison  with  the 
best  of  these  things  anywhere.  Its  business 
community  and  working  population  .»re  en- 
terprhmg  und  energetic,  despite  some  troti- 
ble?omo  strikes  which  liave  made  difficulties 
for  Chlcagoans  and  visitors  alike 

Into  this  orderly  city  was  Introduced  an 
element  of  youthful  revolutionaries  dedi- 
cated to  what  Staughton  Lynd,  the  New  Left 
profersor  has  called  the  politics  of  confron- 
tntlon  '■  There  mav  have  bee:i  some  liarm- 
less  students  amons  them,  devoted  to  the 
causes  of  Sen.  McCarthy  or  Sen.  McGovern. 
or  .nerely  linked  by  common  opposition  to 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  But  it  was  the  profes- 
sional agitators,  .ittached  to  one  form  ir 
another  of  the  Marxian  superstition  and  de- 
sirous of  overthrowing  the  political  and  so- 
ci.il  orr'.er.  who  "lok  chnrge.  called  the  signals. 
and  whipped  up  an  emotional  challenge  to 
civil  order 

The  voices  on  the  loudspeakers  in  ttie 
parks  were  those  of  Tom  H.iyden.  a  founder 
of    the    radical    Students    for    :t    Denvcratic 
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Socletv.  who  reduced  (-Viluiiibia  untvorsity  to 
a  shambles  last  spring;  of  David  DeIIin,;er, 
self-styled  nonsoviel  Conimunist.  wlio  cr- 
ganlzed  the  march  on  tlie  Pentason  last 
October,  and  of  Jerry  Rubin,  head  of  tlie 
Y.uith  Internatlon:tl  jxtrty  I'liese  re\ohi- 
tlonaries  ciine  to  rhic.itio  witli  the  desii^n 
of  disruptino;  the  Dniniioraf.c  i-oiuention  .iiul 
of  takinc:  over  tlie  streets 

The  bearded,  dirty,  iawlcs.  r.iljble  tliat  fol- 
lowed tlieni  used  I'very  .-^ort  of  pro\ocati(in 
.iS'.iinst  police  and  national  ;,'uardsmen-  vile 
t.iunts.  lye  solutions,  bricks,  .md  rubble. 
They  blocked  street  intersections,  disrupted 
tr.illlc  in  Michigan  .nenue.  .nul  tried  to  ciiiirgc 
Into  hotels. 

The  police  ,itid  ^iii.iici.vmpn  \i.<ed  ;  uch  furce 
as  was  necessary  to  repel  them  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  Interfcrint;  witli  the  prorecd- 
in.'.s  of  the  l•.^nventlon  .inri  jironiotmc;  teen- 
er il  rioting.  .-Vltho  it  v.'.,s  manifestly  ijart  of 
the  design  to  involve  bhick  Chlc.if;f)ans.  if 
possible,  we  are  ;;lad  that  these  citizens  did 
net   lend   tliemselves  to  the  rpdtcal   purpose. 

For  enforclnt;  law  .md  order.  Mayor  Dairy 
•md  the  police  de.'^er'.c  contrr.itulatlons  rather 
tha.i  (riticism  The  niayor'.>-  .statement  yes- 
terday .'aid  correctly  that  tlie  re\olutionarles 
had  openly  paraded  their  intentions  for 
months,  that  they  liad  carefully  coordinated 
plans  of  action,  .md  that  they  deliberately 
lulled  the  police  in  the  hope  of  producing  a. 
lO'.ohnion.iry  ferment.  Becuse  the  iinlice 
w:mld  not  yield  "he  streets  or  ."^urrendpr  the 
city  to  them.  Mr  D.iley  .said,  there  has  been 
much  unjustified  criticism.  jLirticularly  from 
di.^Kruntled  elements  whicli  could  not  [Dre\ail 
III'.  :hp  convent ir)n  ;in.')r 

Ciilcago  did  not  invite  these  street  lighters 
to  come  here  in  the  hope  of  disgracing  tlie 
city.  The  movements  they  represent  did  not 
originate  here,  but  in  Berkeley  and  New  York. 
.■\  sick  cause  mustered  sick  people.  The  police 
h.ive  disclosed  that  136  of  the  309  per.sons 
arrested  did  not  live  in  Ciilc.".-;o  or  .iiiv  sub- 
urb If  .some  of  the  protesters  were  hurt,  so 
were  83  Chicago  policemen  Tho  .-t'  nks  were 
by  no  means  one-sided 

The  ratable  haR  begun  :o  clear  <  ;n.  lor  its 
jnirpo.se  ha.<-.  been  defeated.  Dellinger  has  an- 
nriunc?d  that  10  to  15  buslo.uls  of  his  fol- 
low"e.-s  have  gone  heme  to  JTcvv  York  .md 
C.Uifornia  — there,  he  disclosed,  to  mc'jilize 
against  their  draft  bo.irds  :'nd  tr\  to  perpetu- 
ate the  tumult  vi5iled  'ii  Chic;ico. 

Clilcngo  cinnot  be  rui  ut  imported  revolu- 
tion too  soon  Shortly  calm  will  return  to  the 
city  and  the  orderly  life  we  liave  known  will 
be  resumed.  That  would  be  ..n  optimtim  time 
for  our  visitors  to  see  Chicag.5  m  its  normal 
ch.iracter.  We  should  kne  lo  see  ihem  come 
back  again  ..nd  to  appreciate  our  r:tv  .md  its 
people  as  they  really  are 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  unlike 
-nmt'  Senators  who  have  spoken  with 
icfcrenct-  to  tlie  Chira'-'o  convention— 
and  this  does  not  api)ly  to  the  Senator 
from  L-iuisi.ina  wh:)m  I  .saw  there  pleas- 
ainiy  atttndiiu;  to  iii.^;  official  duties — I 
want  to  sav  !lu:t  I  was  at  the  Chicago 
r.-)nvenl:on. 

Our  Florida  delrrat:nn  consisted  of 
63  .iiincipals  and  63  alternate.^;.  'Wc  were 
t:i]ri  bv  h?  DcrT.cratic  N.t""-'-ial  Conven- 
tion that  we  were  the  only  delegation 
there  consistina  of  an  eo-jal  inimber  of 
men  and  women.  Tlie  Fi.jnda  law  rr- 
qu  res  the  election  of  .i  statewide  .slate 
"Aiiich  mu.~t  be  equally  divided  between 
:nen  and  women.  It  requires  in  each  dis- 
trict the  election  ot  a  man  and  it  woman 
to  be  delegates  from  that  district.  We 
were  p-lad  to  have  an  even  division. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  proud  of  the  fact 
liiat  our  Florida  delet-ates  attended  to 
their  business  as  representatives  of  the 
Democrats  uf  Florida  and  that  they  re- 
mained m  their  .-eats  for  the  most  part. 


They  w;'re  never  jiarties  to  any  nf  tlie 
disruption  and  cnntiision  that  look  place 
on  the  convention  floor 

The  deleuates  frym  Florida  voted  llieir 
convictions  and  did  luit  :all  out  -.vith 
each  other  when  thcu'  convictions  iiap- 
pened  to  be  not  riitiiely  unanimous  on 
any  subject.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
I  v.-as  very  proud  of  the  Florida  dele;  a - 
lion.  I  was  liappy  to  serve  as  ciiairmaii 
of   that  delegation. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  not  present  at 
Grant  Park  or  ai  Lin:",'iln  Park  v.iien  ilie 
troubles  took  place,  u  at  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel. 

The  thinrrs  I  shall  say  v.ili  larpely  liavo 
to  do  with  the  security  measures  taken 
to  protect  the  (ielei;aies  and  alternates 
ai  the  coiiv(nt'on  and  tiiose  who  had 
business  with  the  convention,  such  as  tlie 
news  people,  to  make  sure  that  the  con- 
vention itself   '.vas  protected. 

EverythinR  that  '.vas  luiinaniy  jKissible 
was  done  to  make  sure  that  the  dire 
tlireats  and  iJiomises  and  plans  of  the 
folks  headed  by  Me.ssis.  nellinaer.  Hay- 
den,  and  Rul)in  sjiould  not  prevail  and 
that  the  convention  should  not  be  made 
into  a  shambles  as  they  had  so  c^ireftillv 
!:)lanned. 

I  think  that  the  RttoRn  miiilit  'veil  in- 
clude some  of  the  details.  The  delegates 
were  transported  to  the  convention  in 
buses.  I  do  not  know  how  many  buses 
there  were,  but  certainly  there  were  well 
over  100.  The.se  Iju.ses  were  .supplied  with 
careful  drivers  and  they  traveled  in  a 
convoy.  They  traveled  on  the  thniways 
and  were  escoited  on  each  side,  every 
fourth  or  flftli  vehicle,  by  patrol  cars 
manned  in  each  ca.se  by  tv.o  ijatiolmen 
There  was  no  diffietilty  v.hatever  m  :'.o- 
ing  from  our  several  hotels  lo  the  con- 
vention headquarters.  Not  on'.y  weie  we 
conveyed  and  convoyed  in  the  way  I  iiave 
ftated,  but  al.so  as  we  pa.ssed  throiiah 
Mie  un'^eipa.sses  above  the  thruways.  we 
saw  that  in  each  ca.se  there  were  at  these 
locations  anywhere  from  tv.'o  to  a  half 
dozrn  police  "fficcis  who  v.ere  making' 
.sure  that  no  untoward  attempt  at  vio- 
lence could  take  place  from  a  vantage 
point  above  the  con\ov. 

At  the  convention  lieadquarter.s.  the 
.security  provision.s  were  not  only  ade- 
quate, but  I  also  thought  that  they  were 
very  complete  and  that  the  .'-ecinitv  ar- 
ian:,ements  were  vcy  carefully  carried 
out, 

I  saw  r.o  interft  nnce  of  any  kind  (.n  :h- 
floor  of  the  conveiUion  on  the  part  of 
people  v.iio  came  from  the  outside  and 
who  had  come  there  in  .~pite  of  secmity 
precr.utions. 

I  did  see  some  untowa.d  confusion 
caused  by  delegations  from  a  handful  of 
State.s.  And  I  ic'rct  thfit  such  delc- 
satioiis  from  a  very  few  States  contrib- 
uted to  the  creation  of  uproar  and  co:-.- 
fusion  on  the  floor  of  t!ie  convention. 

These  delegates  were  limited  in  num- 
ber, and  they  made  a  much  i:reater  noise 
than  their  number  would  have  indicated 
they  could  make.  However,  in  seneral  the 
delegations  from  the  other  States  con- 
ducted themselves  as  did  the  delepation 
from  Florida  and  addressed  themselves 
to  the  business  of  the  convention.  We 
disagreed  frequently,  as  everj-one  knows. 
but  without  personal  vindictiveness. 
I  did  not  see  a  single  struggle   take 


])laee  on  thf  Hoor  I  did  not  .-ee  anything 
that  looked  like  per.sonal  strife  take 
lilace  on  the  floor.  To  tlie  contrary.  I 
think  that  tlie  convention,  while  it  did 
.^iilfcr  iroiii  the  confusion  which  I  have 
mentioned,  was  able  to  cany  out  its 
business. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  tlial  the  con- 
\ention  was  very  greatly  indebted  to 
the  Mavor  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Daley,  and 
ID  I  he  Governor  ol  Illinois.  Mr.  .Shapiro. 
Kir  iiaMiig  received,  in  the  llist  ijlace. 
iiirou'li  their  intelligence,  complete 
i','adin":,s  t,n  what  was  to  be  attempted 
by  large  numbers  of  ultra-liberal  and 
radical  people  who  were  there  .seeking  to 
disrupt  the  convention.  In  my  judmnent. 
these  people  would  have  iiiiide  a  sham- 
bles of  the  convention  but  lor  the  in- 
ti-lligence  that  liad  been  gamed  and 
the  plans  that  liad  been  lormed  and  the 
carrying  out  of  tho.se  plans. 

Speaking  only  as  a  dehgate  from  Flor- 
ida and  one  wiio,  as  Governor  of  liis 
Stale,  has  liad  occasion  to  know  .some- 
thing about  the  question  of  keejjing  law 
and  order.  I  believe  the  Mayor.  Mr.  Daley, 
and  the  Go\ernor.  Mr.  Sliapiro.  did  an 
outstanding  lob  in  assuring  that  the  con- 
vention could  function  and  carry  out 
its  as.sianed  task. 

I  also  want  tlie  Record  to  show  that. 
at  a  caucus  attended  by  all  members  of 
the  Florida  delegation  .slioitly  before  we 
adjourned,  our  delegation  pa,s.sed  a  reso- 
lution and  forwarded  it  to  the  Governor 
of  Illinois  and  to  the  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
l)rai.=:ing  them  in  the  strongest  ))ossible 
terms  for  the  protection  ihev  had  uiven 
to  the  delegates  and  to  the  convention. 
I  want  the  Rfcofd  to  show  ihe  Florida 
deleeation  feU  that  wav  about  the 
in:itter. 

Mr.  Pirsident.  I  .-hall  not  add  to  the 
many  things  that  hove  been  said  this 
morning.  I  already  have  said  I  did  not 
attend  the  events  iliat  to:ik  place  .u 
Grant  Park,  at  Lincoln  Paik.  and  at  tlie 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotei.  or  in  that  vicinity 
Mv  business  in  '-oing  to  Chicaeo  was  to 
attend  the-  convention  i.nd  the  caucuses 
of  our  deleization  and  other  caucuses  to 
'.riiich  we  were  invited  in  connection 
v.-ith  making  ])reparations  and  plan.s  for 
the  convention. 

I  have  read  many  ul  the  thini^s  which 
have  been  v.-ritten  about  that  convention. 
I  am  very  iiappy  that  the  distineui.shed 
Senator  from  West  Virt;inia  placed  in 
the  RtcoKD  this  morning  the  column  bv 
Miss  Betty  Beale  of  the  Washinston  Star. 
I  u.-=]''''ve  ".'.e  all  know  Mi.ss  Beale.  We 
knov,"  her  to  be  a  \ery  lovel.v  lady  and 
a  real  lady.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
when  slie  writes  a  column  or  an  article 
a-s  expiTSsive  of  what  happened  as  was 
her  article.  I  believe  it.  I  am  glad  she 
wrote  it.  and  I  am  glad  it  is  in  the 
Rlcoed. 

I  also  read  a  column  by  Mr.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  who.  as  I  recall,  u.sed  to  be  the 
editor  of  the  newspaper  in  Richmond.  I 
see  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Vircinia.  nod- 
ding his  head,  .so  I  am  right  about  that. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Kilpatrick's  col- 
umn already  has  been  jDlaced  in  the 
Record. 

Another  news  article  ajipeared  on  the 
first  page  of  the  Sunday  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  1.  a  news- 
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paper  which  is  not  known  for  Its  con- 
servatism, written  by  one  of  their  staff 
correspondents,  a  Mr  Von  Hoffman, 
whom  I  do  r.iit  know,  entitled  On  Every 
Side  There  Wa.s  Reue  '  I  believe  that  ar- 
ticle mu5t  be  largely  factual  and  accu- 
rate So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  was 
impressed  by  .ts  acciiracv  and  by  the  will- 
ingness of  that  newspaper,  which,  as  I 
already  have  said,  is  far  from  a  conserva- 
tive newspaper,  to  state  wi^.at  one  of  its 
observers  saw  in  Chicago  and  reported 
tor  its  columns. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
article  be  pruned  at  this  jx)int  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows 

On   Evert    Side    There   Was   Rage 
(By  Nlcliolas  Von  Hoffman) 

CHtr^co  August  31  ft  w:is  .i  i<r  Hid  party 
'he  likes  oi  which  trie  t<-)wn  hasn't  had  since 
Batn  ytu-use  John  ;tnd  Hlnky  Dlult  were  the 
Udermen  of  the  old  First  Wiird  and  the  only 
A  ly  vfiu  could  campil^n  down  there  waa 
with  a  loudspeaker  strapped  on  tJ.>p  of  .ui 
armored  car  It  was  a  i?reat.  head-bashing 
frolic  that  big  Bill  Thompson,  Chicago's 
brawling  Mayor  of  the  Harding  era.  would 
have  enjoyed,  the  skuU-spllttlng  politics  of 
Richard  Daley's  youth 

Bv  -.he  end  of  the  week  here,  however,  there 
were  few  people  who  were  willing  to  put  'he 
four  days  ':>f  rioting  policemen  .\nd  battling 
young  people  in  any  sort  of  perspectue  On 
every  side  there  was  unspeakable  rage 

Daley  was  bellowing  about  hippies,  news- 
men, .iisasslns  and  Communists  The  cops 
■*<»re  wlpini»  the  blood  off  their  night  slicks 
mil  :ook!ng  around  for  anybody  else  who 
Aanced  i  i:rack  on  the  noggin  The  calmest 
of  the  liberals  were  telling  the  )oke  about 
the  .Jewish  delevrate  w^lio  said  to  a  co- 
religionist. 'Whatever  you  do.  If  they  tell  you 
to  take  a  sliuwer  don't!" 

The  accusations  of  communism  and 
fxscism  make  what  happened  on  the  streets 
of  Chicago  exceedingly  ditficuli  (o  under- 
stand It  makes  It  appear  to  be  a  unique 
sjrudge  fight  between  Mavnr  Daley  and  the 
McCarthyltes.  the  news  media  the  lupples 
and  the  free-flcatlng.  radical  left. 

In  fact,  what  some  people  are  now  cAlllng 
"tlie  Chicago  police  riot"  isn't  unique  Many 
cities  have  had  them  The  most  bloody  have 
been  t^e  Centurv  Plaza  fray  In  Los  .^ngeles 
last  spring,  the  Oakland  battles  of  the  fall, 
and  the  melees  in  Grand  Central  Station, 
Wiahington  Park  and  Whitehall  Street  in 
New  York  City. 

Historically,  the  police  have  always  b«en 
used  for  political  and  social  control  but  In 
the  pa»t  they  have  done  their  work  with  al- 
most unanimous  support  from  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  Vow  this  Is  not  so.  Among 
the  thousands  who  stood  across  the  street 
from  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  In  the  world's 
first  political  be-in  were  some  of  the  richest 
people  in  America 

CHILDREN    OF    RICH 

The  children  of  the  rich  and  the  suburban 
well-to-do  make  up  mi'>st  of  the  .unorphous 
cultural  ent.ty  lii.it  is  •.  tiled  tile  New  Left. 

TTie  character  of  the  demonstrators  thus 
goes  a  long  way  in  explaining  the  ftiror  over 
what  tJae  pt>llce  have  done  They  are  not 
blacks  or  factory  workers  fighting  in  obscure 
parts  .:>f  the  city,  but  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  influential  people  battling  dowiittiwn. 

Furthermore,  they  do  battle,  usually  in  a 
non-violent  fashion,  but  sometimes  not.  If 
t.'iey  ha',  e  the  coos  on  .tnything  like  equal 
terms  ITies,;  are  rough  kids  from  the  sub- 
urbs, brought  up  on  plenty  of  orange  juice 
and  in  superb  physical  shape.  .Anybody  who 
thinlts    they  re    a    bunch    of    cowardly    draft 


dodgers  will  i-h.uige  their  minds  aft^-r  Uiey've 
had  an  encounter  wlUi  them  like  the  bleed- 
ing Chicago  ix>p  who  took  .i  tremendous  left 
hook  on  the  ]aw  .uul  was  heard  iiiunibllng. 
■  If  they  .'ould  iret  tho-s*"  ba.stards  In  the  Army, 
they  d  end  the  war  :n  six  weeks  " 

Despite  the  numljer  of  beatings  and  club- 
bings the  police  action  has  been  relatively 
m<xlerate  tliiugh  more  conspicuous  than 
when  the  fighting  goea  on  in  the  ghetti*  No 
.ne  was  killed  which  Is  not  to  say  It  won't 
happen  in  the  future  as  new  clashes  between 
youth  ,ind  police  occur 

Several  .ittempt.s  were  made  to  burn  build- 
ings during  the  spring  Columbia  revolts  and 
there  wt-re  iinconlirmed  but  believable  re- 
ports that  .ome  uf  the  crazies  under  police 
itMge  in  Lincoln  Park  lust  week  were  armed. 
Increasingly,  American  vouth  is  coming  to 
hate  policemen  tor  a  vivrletv  of  reasnn.s  that 
are  as  much  rultiiral  as  they  are  political 

Kids  like  to  h.mg  in  street  corners  and  >n 
the  sidew.iiks  of  suburban  '.hopping  centers: 
the  police  are  suspicious  of  any  gathering  of 
people,  but  particularly  of  the  young  Kids 
olten  dress  and  wear  their  hair  m  ways  that 
lower  middle  cltuss  policemen  consider  Un- 
moral .Ml  week  long  tlie  Chicago  p.Tllce  emer- 
gency radio  referred  to  the  demonstrators  .\s 
hippies:  ".\  group  of  5(>0  hippies  :ire  march- 
ing north  on  State  Street  .\  band  of  75 
to  100  hlpplee  are  moving  south  on  the  300 
block  of  Dearborn  Street   etc  .  etc." 

Kids  hate  policemen  for  taking  their  pot 
away  and  .irrestliig  them,  just  as  they  hate 
them  !or  .■'nforclng  curfews 

The  police  are  .iften  called  on  to  enforce 
youth's  dlsenfranchlsement  from  iirdinary 
IKiUtlcAl  processes  When  Mayor  Daley  would 
not  give  them  ,i  parade  permit  or  tickets  to 
the  convention,  it  was  tlie  men  In  the  baby 
blue  lielmels  who  had  to  back  up  these  deci- 
sions on  kids  angered  out  of  their  heads  at 
having  tried  tj  work  within  the  system'  but 
whj  felt  thcv  had  been  cheated  out  of  their 
primary  victories. 

The  Mayor  and  his  Police  Department  see  It 
differently.  Thev  are  Sower  mlndleclass  Irish 
with  a  strong  streak  of  purltanlsm  who  find 
the  langii.tge  and  sexual  behavior  of  upper- 
class  kids  from  the  better  universities  unfor- 
givable In  times  past,  the  Chicago  police 
hix\e  protected  Negro  demonstrators  singing 
'We  Shall  Overcome  "  irom  white  moijs  :il- 
though  they  didn't  like  to  do  it.  But  the 
taunts  and  chants  of  the  kids  were  simply 
too  much. 

At  one  point  ^-evcral  thousand  of  them  in 
front  of  the  Hilton  beean  chanting,  "f 
you.  LBJ    f  you.  LBJ."  Time  and  time 

again  you  could  run  up  against  young  people 
•singing  out  even  worse  obscenities 

Harpers  and  Atlantic  Monthly  now  reg- 
ularlv  print  some  of  the  more  vivid  four-let- 
ter words  of  the  Eiigllsh  Language:  they  have 
come  into  increaslnt^  use  In  ordlii.iry  con- 
versation among  the  youth  of  the  upper 
rlr.ses  iThis  is  part  of  their  love  affair  with 
the  language  and  culture  of  the  b'.ack  gJ'.et- 
toi.  but  for  the  Irish  and  Polish,  such  be- 
tiavior  is  m  ire  immoral,  more  indecent,  more 
infuriating  than  the  Vlctcong  flags  that  were 
waved  In  the  faces  of  the  police  And  Daley 
Is  the  chief  ethn.-rch  of  Chicago,  a  prototype 
of  the  lower  mlddleclass. 

Not  tliat  these  groups  don't  use  such  lan- 
?tiage  Daley  =hciuted  something  up  to  Abe 
Rlbloff  whl'e  the  Co;-.n'.otic»it  Sfiator  was 
Viiatting  him  Trim  the  cunventioa  podium. 
But  ;•.  man  of  Daley's  stripe  does  not  use  ob- 
scenity on  a  microphone.  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  a  daughter  a  nun.  goes  to  church  regi.i- 
larly  and  probably  has  iace  antimacassars  on 
the  living  room  furniture. 

He  was  fighting  cultural  class  warfare,  re- 
sponding to  publlr  obscenity.  Some  of  his  op- 
ponents knew  lie  would,  and  bet  they  could 
bait  him  Into  ovtrkill  by  flashing  those  words 
in  front  of  him  and  his  police.  So  Abby  Ho.'T- 
man,  one  of  the  chief  yip.iies  and  top  socio- 
P'jlltlcal  needlers.  wa'.ked  arcu.id  with  an  ob- 
scenity painted  en  his  forehead    He  was  r.r- 


rested  and  said    probably  accurately,  that  he 
was  beaten  at  the  statlonhouse 

It  is  ttie  cultural  content  of  what  the  kids 
svere  doing  that  explains  tlie  exact  character 
of  much  of  the  |xillce  behavior  'TTipy're  kill- 
ing the  best  kids  in  America!"  Murv  McCirory, 
the  much  loved  columnist  of  The  W.ishlng- 
ton  Star  wept  when  she  saw  the  bloody  heads 
.if  the  .McC.irthy  kids  wliom  the  police  had 
sapped  in  their  hotel  rooms  Tliey  were  not 
killing  them  thev  were  punishing  iheni  'Vou 
could  look  ut  much  of  what  h«pperi.:d  as  m.iss 
spanking,  ivdminlstered  unha[)plly  by  mon 
whose  rage  was  savage  and   almost   sadistic. 

So  far  municipal  officials  who've  tried  to 
k'cp  the  police  somewhat  In  check  have  not 
fared  verv  well  Mayor  Lindsay  In  New  York 
IS  regarded  as  hippy  by  lils  own  Police  Da- 
par'ment  who  are  in  open  revolt.  Here  in 
Chicago,  the  Police  Commissioner  was  re- 
linked for  leniency  by  the  Mayor  during  the 
April  riot's  As  a  ronsequeice  the  m.m  WaS  so 
badly  undercut  he  was  in  no  position  to  re- 
strain his  sulxirdinates  during  convt-nti.in 
week 

Tlie  police  ,ire  hardly  well  .minted  by  back- 
ground to  deal  with  the  shaggy,  mind-blowing 
political  .igltators  who  liave  come  to  tlie  fore 
m  'he  late  '60s. 

They  are  an  Ingrown  order  of  men  who 
tend  to  stick  together  on  duly  and  off:  their 
occupation  makes  tliem  sUghtlv  par.'^nold  fnr 
they  habitually  see  man  at  his  worst:  since 
much  of  their  work  is  putting  people  in  I'ages 
they  make  other  people  nervous,  even  peo- 
ple who  know  some  individuals  richly  de- 
serve to  be  put  in  cages.  In  the  depression 
police  work  offered  security,  a  relatively  sooj 
wage  and  often  a  means  of  social  advance- 
ment Now  this  is  no  longer  so  except  for 
blacks  and  other  Impoverished  minority 
groups. 

Most  whites  will  not  be  a  policeman  for  any 
mount  of  money  with  the  resvilt  tliat  police 
departments  may  have  to  .ecruit  men  who 
should  be  in  some  other  line  of  woi-k  ilt  is 
interesting  to  note  that  there  were  very  few 
tompiamis  of  brutility  made  ..gainst  black 
poiiccr.'.cn  i 

People  are  leaving  town  guessing  liow 
young  people  are  going  to  react  to  what  l.ap- 
pened  They  are  saving  there  will  be  disillu- 
sionment. th.-<t  they  will  ultlmatelv  swing  to 
Humphrey  or  Humphrey  to  tUem.  that  the 
:  lUrth  r.irts  is  now  m  business,  that  the 
radicals  are  reaping  up  bushels  of  new.  hor- 
ribly angry  recruits  for  a  wholesale  autumn 
campus  onslaught.  All  or  none  or  some  of  the 
itj'itesses  may  be  correct,  but  what  is  unargu- 
able is  that  there  will  be  more  shooting  across 
the  generation  izap 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr.  President,  we 
could  say  many  thincs  about  this  con- 
vention. It  did  not  please  everybody  It 
did  not  please  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
But,  I  rather  i,'lory  in  the  fact  that  there 
were  otScials  who  had  stamina  enough 
and  forcsii^ht  enough  to  make  sure  that 
the  convention  was  iUlowed  to  function 
and  that  it  did  function  and  did  carry 
out  Its  will.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  he  is  i:lad  that  the 
world  can  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
ence of  .some  elements  in  this  country 
which  not  only  are  dissident,  but  also, 
far  beyofid  that,  are  confused  in  their 
own  thinking,  are  imfair  in  their  treat- 
ment of  others  and  rather  vicious  In  their 
attitude  toward  law  and  order  and  to- 
ward the  allowance  of  others  to  have 
their  owii  ideas  and  to  vote  as  they  see 
fit  and  to  voice  such  opinions  as  they 
S':^e  fit,  we  must  have  a  vast  majority  of 
soufid  thinkint;  people. 

I  am  not  talking  only  iibout  the  peo- 
ple in  my  own  party,  the  Democratic 
Party:  I  am  also  talking  about  the  peo- 
ple :n  the  other  party,  the  Republican 
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Party,  who  I  must  say  exercised  supe- 
rior discretion  to  ours  in  their  choice  of 
a  place  for  their  convention. 

We  have  ju.st  finished  entertaining 
them  in  Miami  Beach.  I  am  told  by  them 
that  the  rippling  of  the  waves  on  the 
.•^andy  shores,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
of  the  palm  tiees.  the  singing  of  the 
mocklncbirds.  and  all  the  other  things 
that  speak  of  peace  and  tranquility  in 
that  peaceful  .setting,  contributed  to  their 
havma:  a  rather  peaceful  convention, 
which  .some  called  colorless,  but  which  I 
thought  leflectcd  at  least  the  fact  that 
they  were  undisturbed  by  the  dissident 
elements  which  made  so  much  trouble  at 
Chicago,  and  which  would  have  destroyed 
our  convention  if  they  had  been  allowed 
to  do  so. 

I  hope  that  our  own  convention  plan- 
ners in  the  future  may  be  a  little  more 
di.scrcet.  may  .show  a  little  better  judg- 
ment, in  .staying  away  from  places  where 
such  trouble  can  occur.  This  is  said  with- 
out leflection  upon  Chicogo.  because  we 
certainly  were  treated  handsomely  there 
and  with  great  generosity,  and  I  have  al- 
ready said  what  we  thought  of  the  se- 
curity, planning,  and  operation  which 
t(K-)k  place  there. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the  floor. 
I  wish  to  express  again  my  pride  in  tlie 
fact  that  .so  many  State  delegations,  in- 
cludint;  that  fiom  my  own  State  of  Flor- 
ida, took  no  part  in  all  the  confusion  and 
disruption,  but  attended  to  their  busi- 
ness, which  was  important  national 
bu.siness.  and  carried  it  out  in  such  a  wav 
that  at  least  \nll  offer  a  platform  and 
candidates  and  a  cohesive  approach  to 
the  citizens  of  our  Nation  to  pass  upon 
in  the  November  election.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  should  have  tianspired  at 
-such  a  convention  and  what  should  now 
be  ahead  of  us  as  we  look  forward  to 
November. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  thank  those 
Senators  who  have  spoken  from  diver- 
gent viewpoints  as  to  what  happened  at 
Chicago. 

I  want  to  Ko  on  record  completely  to 
the  effect  that  I  think  the  convention 
was  allowed  to  function,  and  that  those 
attending  the  convention,  unless  they 
chose  to  leave  it  and  go  to  Grant  Park 
and  Lincoln  Park,  had  complete  secu- 
rity and  complete  opportunity  to  do  what 
they  felt  they  should  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  people  that  sent  them  there; 
and  we  owe  a  .i^reat  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Mayor  Daley  and  to  Governor  Shapiro 
in  this  regard. 

I  have  not  heard  the  Governor  men- 
tioned. I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
.National   Guard   could    not   have   been 
called  out  except  by  the  cooperation  of 
the  Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Illi- 
nois with  the  Mayor  of  the  great  city  of 
Chicago.  So   they   are  both  entitled   to 
credit.   I   cive   them   that   credit.   I   am 
proud  of  their  performance. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  it  had  not 
been  my  intention  to  make  any  comment 
in    resiard    to    the   discussion   that   has 
been  held  today  concerning  the  conven- 
tion. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  Record 
in  its  present  form  because  I  am  afraid, 
knowing  newspapermen  as  I  know  them! 
aiid  representatives  of  other  media,  that 
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we  are  likely  to  hear,  as  a  result  of  the 
discussion  here  today,  critical  stories 
about  the  Vice  President. 

I  ri.se  to  deffiid  the  Vice  President  in 
regard  to  the  p.isture  he  has  taken  con- 
cerning the  violence  that  occurred  in 
Chicago.  But  before  inaking  any  com- 
ment about  the  position  of  the  Vice 
President,  I  wi.sh  lo  say  to  inv  L-ood  friend 
from  Florida  that  I  completely  agree 
with  him  that  the  convention  would 
better  have  been  held  in  Miami.  Fla  or 
in  some  city  in  the  United  States  other 
than  Chicago. 

I  joined  with  a  good  manv  Members 
here  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Hoii.sc  of 
Representatives  to  try  to  per.suade  the 
planners  of  the  convention  to  chaniie  the 
site  of  the  convention  from  Chicago  to 
Miami,  or  to  Atlantic  City,  or  to  Houston 
or  to  San  Francisco,  because  we  had  fair 
and  due  warning  lona  in  advance  of  the 
calling  of  the  convention  in  Chicaao  that 
ti-ouble  was  brewing,  and  it  was  not 
related  to  Democrats  as  Democrats,  and 
it  was  not  related  to  Democratic  nom- 
inees, be  they  the  Vice  President  or 
Senator  McCarthv.  or  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN.  or  any  other  person  whn.se  name 
was  being  discussed  in  connr^ction  with 
the  possible  nomination.  But  we  had  due 
notice  that  trouble  was  brewina. 

A  ver>'  responsible  Democrat  in  New 
York  City  called  me  from  New  Yoik  Citv 
about  10  days  before  the  beainnina  of  the 
convention,  askin.g  if  i  thouaht  it  was 
possible  that  anything  could  be  done  to 
transfer  the  convention  out  of  Chicaao. 
He  said,  "I  know  there  are  .severai 
thousand  demonstrators  who  are  aoing  to 
leave  New  York  City  for  Chicago  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration."  I  asked 
"Who  are  they  i,-oing  to  demonstrate 
against;  what  potential  nominee?  He 
said,  "It  has  nothing  to  do  with  nom- 
inees. They  are  going  to  demonstrate  in 
opposition  to  what  they  coasider  to  be 
very  serious  trends  in  this  countrv  to 
which  they  are  opposed." 

I  think  a  mistake  was  made  in  selecting 
Chicago.  In  saying  that  I  mean  no  re- 
flection on  the  city  or  its  people.  For 
some  weeks  before  the  convention  was 
held,  friend  after  friend  of  mine  in 
Chicago,  prominent  Democi-ats.  aot  in 
touch  with  me,  as  I  know  thev  did  with 
others,  urging  that  we  use  influence  to 
seek  to  get  the  convention  held  elsewhere 
than  Chicago.  They  said.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  chance  to  hold  the  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  without  difficulty." 

I  think  in  Miami  there  was  a  jjhysical 
condition.  The  location  of  the  convention 
site  is  such  that  it  augured  well  for  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order.  That  is 
also  true  in  Atlantic  City.  It  would  have 
been  easier  to  maintain  law  and  oi-der  in 
the  other  cities  I  mentioned. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  this  is  past  history 
now.  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I  liavp  heard 
nothing  from  the  Vice  President  that  in 
my  judgment  I  cannot  100  percent  en- 
dorse in  regard  to  comments  he  made 
concerning  the  trouble  that  occurred  in 
Chicago.  Certainly  it  is  quite  appropiiate 
for  him  to  call  for  an  investisation  of 
allegations.  The  Vice  President  simply 
pointed  out  that  law  and  order  must  be 
maintained,  which  I  have  pointed  out 
for  years  on  th?  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  insistence  that  law 


and  order  must  be  maintained  becau.se. 
Mr.  Piesident.  we  cannot  have  govern- 
ment by  law  without  maintainina  it 

We  know  tliat  in  times  of  jMcat  and 
liieh  national  emotions,  and  we  are  liv- 
mc:  m  .-.uch  time's,  wc  iire  .aoing  to  have 
t'Xtrt  mists  on  lx>th  .sides,  or  great  na- 
tional movements  which  a'e  going  to 
liavc  to  be  maintained  and  checki,-d. 

However.   I  want   to  .say  i   have  not 
heard    anything    from    the    Vice    Presi- 
dtt.t  of  the  United  States  that  I  can- 
not  support   when   he   .suagests   the  al- 
Irfations    should    be    invfstigated     The 
mayor  of  Chicapo.  the  City  Council  of 
Clucago.  the  police  of  Chicago,  and  the 
National  Guard  of  Illinois  aic  entitled  lo 
such   an   investigation    I   think   that  is 
'.viierc  tlie  mayo.'  of  Ciiicaeo  should  do 
Ills  talking.  I  do  not  think  any  good  will 
be  (lone  ;oy  cariyinc  on  a  great,  public, 
lo:-onsic    exhibition    over    television    or 
el.sewhere,    I    think    the    forum    for    the 
mnyor  of  Chicago  is  to  ajjpear  before  the 
appropriate   tribunals   which   carry   out 
our  system  of  government  by  law  to  pre- 
.^ent  the  facts  and  findings  as  he  believes 
them  to  be  in  leaard  to  the  enforcement 
'it  law  in  Chicaao.  Tho.-^e  on  the  otlicr  side 
.'hould  have  the  opportunity  and  .-hould 
be   requested   to  come   before  such   tii- 
bunals  or  inve.stieating  todies  to  jiresent 
their  case  That  is  the  only  interpretation 
I  can  make  of  anythine  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  .said. 

I  am  afraid,  not  intentionally  I  trust, 
and  I  believe  not  intentionallv,  that  the 
interpretation  will  be  made  irom  .some 
comments  on  the  floor  of  tlie  Senate  to- 
day that  tlie  Vice  President  is  aidina  and 
abetting  violators  of  the  law.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  greater  di.s.scrvice  could  not  be 
pcrfoi-med  nor  a  representation  made 
that  is  a  more  inisrei^re.sentation  The 
Vice  President  staunchly  believes  in 
maintaining  law  and  order  evervwhere 
in  the  country,  including  on  the  streets 
of  America 

Let  us  face  it.  A  very  serious  situation 
developed  in  Chicago.  There  was  vio- 
lence, and  that  rai.ses  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  in  enforcing  the  law 
tliere  was  action  taken  by  .some  of  the 
police— and  note  my  languape,  "some  of 
the  ixjlioe' — that  was  in  excess  of  their 
police  power.  My  eyes  tell  me  that  is 
what  happened.  I  ob.<!erved  what  hap- 
pened in  Grant  Park  and  Lincoln  Park. 
I  ob.served  what  .some  jjolicemen  did 

As  one  who  taught  courses  in  the  law 
of  arrest  and  the  law  of  criminal  proce- 
dure for  many  years.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  law  of  arrest  does  not  give  anv  law- 
enforcement  officer  the  right  to  do  more 
than   arrest.   That    means  to  bring   the 
arrested  person  under  custody  and  once 
they  have  him   under  custody  and  re- 
straint they  have  no  riaht  beyond  that 
point  to  engage  in  what  amounts  to  as- 
.'-ault.  My  eyes  saw  assault  after  assault. 
There  is  no  justification  for  a  police- 
man, when  putting  an  arrested  person  in 
a  patrol  waaon.  to  beat  him  over  the  head 
with  his  club.  I  .saw  that.  I  went  to  hos- 
pital beds,  the  makeshift  hospital  beds 
in  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel.  I  saw  the 
beat-ups.   Any   poli^^eman   who  engages 
in  that  kind  of  beat-up  is  exceeding  his 
IXilice  authority. 

Mr.   President,   the   whole   police   de- 
partment cannot  be  condemned  because 
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some  members  lost  their  heads.  It  does 
call  for  ail  investiiiatlon.  and  that  is 
wiiere.  in  my  ludL-ment.  the  mayor  of 
Chicago  should  do  his  talking,  and  it  is 
where  the  police  chief  should  do  his  talk- 
m:;.  and  it  is  where  members  of  the  city 
council  should  present  their  case,  and 
where  tliose  who  have  contrary  views 
should  present  their  views. 

Wc  are  not  goinn  to  help  at  all  the 
cause  of  mamtainint;  sovernment  by  law 
in  this  counti-y  if  we,  without  first  find- 
ing out  the  facts,  take  positions  in  re- 
gard to  what  happened  in  Chicago  by 
seeking  to  do  a  snow  job"  on  it.  Mr. 
President,  you  cannot  do  a  snow  job" 
on  what  happened  in  Chicago.  Ttiere 
were  serious  wrongs  committed  on  both 
sides. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  that  there  were  professional  agi- 
tators in  that  mob  taking  advantage,  in 
my  .judgment,  uf  a  -'ood  many  ucll-mean- 
ing — and  I  hapjien  to  think  to  a  lan;e  ex- 
tent misguided — demonstrat^jrs.  But  I 
am  ;iot  going  to  .Ntand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Sei^.arc'  and  take  the  position  that  any 
Ainericm  citi/en  who  wishes  to  exercise 
his  or  her  rights  under  tlie  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  thi-  United 
States  IS  to  be  condemned. 

There  is  notliing  wrong  with  a  demon- 
stration that  stays  within  peaceiul  limits. 
TliLs  one  did  not.  m  many  of  its  aspects, 
but  many  demonstrators  did  I  am  not 
','oing  to  participate  in  a  condemnation 
of  demonstrators  in  .America  so  long  as 
they  stay  within  the  limits  of  peaceful 
demon-strations.  That  is  part  of  the 
democratic  process 

There  are  those  in  this  countrj'  who 
would  stamp  out  all  dissent.  The  attempt 
to  stamp  out  all  dissent  in  this  Republic 
will  mean  the  end  of  our  freedoms  if  they 
are  allowed  to  ^-;et  by  with  it. 

Impolitic  as  it  may  be.  I  .shall  always 
.-.land  up  1.1  support  of  lawful  dissent,  but 
note  my  lanuuage,  I  have  spoken  out  on 
campus  after  campus  in  tlie  past  4  years 
in  opposition  to  illegal  dis.sent.  but  we 
need  to  watch  out,  in  this  critical  time 
m  the  histor>-  of  our  Republic,  when  it 
comes  to  police  state  tactics,  too  I  am 
as  much  opposed  to  police  state  tactics 
a.s  I  am  to  the  shocking  tactics  of  Com- 
munists, P'ascists.  or  others  that  want  to 
substitute  mob  action  for  government  by 
law 

It  Is  easy  to  .say  that  a  lawful  exhibi- 
tion of  dissent  within  the  meaning  of  the 
fust  amendment  is  illegal  mob  action.  It 
IS  easy  too,  to  turn  a  peaceful  demon- 
stration into  mob  action  Those  who  vio- 
lated their  police  prerogatives  in  Chi- 
cago— and  I  saw  a  uood  many  of  them 
do  It — mu>t  a&.>ume  some  responsibility 
for  the  mob  action  which  developed  out 
of  some  of  the  demonstrations  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Mr  President.  I  plead  with  the  Senate 
and  with  the  people  of  my  country  to 
ask,  as  the  Vice  President  has  asked,  for 
a  thorough  investigation  of  what  took 
place  in  Chicago,  and  then  abide  by  the 
iudicial  finding    that  will  flow  therefrom. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  my  distinvuis'ied 
friend  from  Oregon.  I  find  that  I  unin- 
tentionally omitted  one  small  detail  in 
my  earlier  remarks.  I  stated,  and  cor- 
rectly so.  that  no  violence  of  any  kind 


touched  or  came  within  sight  of  me,  or, 
-SO  lar  as  I  know,  any  other  number  of 
the  Florida  delegation.  We  did  get  one 
little  -sniff  of  the  dilBcult.es.  Two  young 
women  disguised  as  ladies  came  into  the 
Palmer  House  Hotel  where  we  were  stay- 
ing. Our  delegation,  with  perhaps  a 
dozen  other  State  dele-ations,  or  maybe 
more,  were  .uost  iilea.santly  housed  there, 
and  were  most  hos^iitably  treated  We 
.saw  and  suifered  no  violence  of  any  kind. 

But  these  two  young  women  exploded 
two  bombs — which  I  must  describe  with 
a  word  I  do  not  like  to  use.  but  it  is  the 
only  one  that  can  adequately  describe 
It — two  stink  bombs  in  the  Palmer  Hou.se 
Hotel.  We  had  oltactoiy  t-vidence  of  their 
visit  for  a  good  many  liours  after  that. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any 
propriity  m  dissent  of  that  kind,  I  do 
11. )t  know  what  it  is. 

Uiit,  ihnt  was  the  only  discomfoit  and 
liie  only  evidence  of  the  demonstrations 
which  touched  us  in  any  way. 

I  thought  It  was  nioic  to  be  despised 
than  to  be  talktd  about,  or  given  any 
headlines 

By  and  large,  we  were  most  hospitably 
treated  not  only  at  the  hotel  but  also 
by  State,  city,  and  other  officials  during 
our  entire  stay  in  Chicago. 

I  thought  that  the  security  arrange- 
ment's afforded  the  convention  and  the 
delegates  and  those  who.  like  the  dele- 
gates, had  ousiness  there,  was  as  near 
perfect  as  It  could  be.  I  .say  that  without 
any  comment  at  all  upon  the  things  we 
did  not  see  at  the  two  park^  and  in  the 
environment  around  the  Conrad  Hilton 
Hotel. 

I  have  already  placed  in  the  Record 
one  dipping  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
factual  narrative  of  what  occurred.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  also 
placed  in  the  Record  the  Betty  Beale 
article,  which  I  also  believe  to  be  a  cor- 
rect narrative  of  what  Miss  Beale  saw 
there  and  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Kilpatrick. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  enough  for  all  of 
us  to  be  deeply  distuibed  about  and,  yet. 
the  public  officials  sav,  to  It  that  the  con- 
vention could  function  as  such  It  Is  that 
fact  I  ri.se  to  comment  upon,  and  to 
c;>mmend  them  in  .strong  terms. 

.Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
I  welcome  an  investigation,  particularly 
by  the  FBI  or  the  Department  of  Justice, 
of  wnat  happened  in  Chicago  with 
regard  to  the  mob  actions.  I  am  confident 
of  this:  The  investigation  will  show  that 
every  document  to  which  I  have  made 
reference  and  believe  to  be  correct  as  to 
the  disturbances  was  correct  and  was 
the  work  of  professional  troublemakers 
coming  to  Chicago,  the  .same  people  in- 
volved m  the  siege  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, .some  of  the  same  people  that  led 
the  as-^ault  on  the  Pentagon  in  Wash- 
ington. DC  .  and  some  of  the  Peking- 
Hanoi- Ho  Chi  Minh-onented  Commu- 
nists who  were  similar  leaders  of  the 
group  in  Chicago  that  came  to  make 
trouble,  came  to  break  up  the  conven- 
tion, to  disrupt  It,  and  to  violate  the 
law 

Just  to  give  one  illustration,  they  liad 
no  right  to  block  Michigan  Avenue, 
which  they  repeatedly  did  If  they  could 
have  done  so.  thty  would  have  forced 


the  delegat'>s  to  use  nelicojiters  to  get 
back  and  lorth  from  their  hotels  to  tiie 
convention  liall,  or  they  would  have  been 
prevented  from  attending  the  conven- 
tion as  delegates, 

Tiie  Chicago  police  piotected  tlu'  dele- 
gates, and  I  welcome  any  invvsl'^ratinn 
of  the  jjolice  activities 

Llnfortunately.  the  city  of  Chicago  was 
convicted  by  the  television  media  with- 
out Its  side  ever  being  seen  or  heard 

Nothing  was  .said  about  the  80  jkiIic- 
men  who  were  hospitalized.  When  .sonu- 
one  goes  out  and  inflicts  grave  injiir\ 
upon  a  policeman,  he  should  bo  ijrepaifd 
to  expect  something  even  worse  m  re- 
turn I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  some 
States,  but  I  do  know  that  m  Louisiana 
if  one  i)unches  a  policeman,  lie  can  ex- 
pect .something  serious  Jiappening  to 
lum. 

In  Louisiana  the  other  day.  a  well- 
regarded  businessman,  on  his  way  home 
after  engaging  m  too  much  jjartylng.  was 
stopped  by  a  policeman  lor  Wfa\inc  liis 
car  on  the  highway.  The  busint.ss  man 
punched  the  policeman  -tepped  i>n  the 
gas.  and  drove  away. 

The  man  was  still  (irotesting  the  next 
day  in  court  when  the  .ludce  slaijped  a 
SI. 000  fine  on  him  All  his  friends  told 
him  that  he  got  olT  very  lightly  indeed. 
Most  of  those  arrested  m  Chicago  last 
week  put  up  a  bond  of  only  S25  which 
they  will  probably  forfeit.  I  say  that  is 
a  very  light  punishment  indeed,  when 
one  Is  trying  to  spray  a  policeman  with 
a  chemical  .solution  containing  lye  that 
could  put  out  a  mans  eyes,  or  throwing 
human  manure  in  his  face. 

When  .someone  talks  about  ixilice  bru- 
tality he  should  also  talk  about  what  has 
been  done  to  so  many  policemen  who 
were  lighting  5.000  rioters,  which  includ- 
ed some  of  the  most  dedicated  Commu- 
nist conspirators  in  America  today. 

When  we  talk  about  a  policeman  en- 
t;aging  several  demonstrators  after  one 
had  attacked  him,  and  the  policeman  is 
receiving  many  heavy  blows,  it  is  cxpect- 
in.7  a  little  too  much  to  expect  that  none 
of  his  blows  will  go  astray  on  some  of  the 
other  members  of  a  screaming.  Insult- 
ing, spitting  mob. 

The  theory  that  a  i^oliceman  should 
use  only  the  precise  amount  of  force 
necessary,  or  that  he  should  not  strike 
back,  wi.en  jiersons  are  beating  on  him. 
that.  too.  I  think,  is  asking  a  little  bit 
too  much  of  a  liuman  being 

There  are  50.000  \acancies  m  the  po- 
lice forces  of  the  cities  of  America  today, 
partly  due  to  failure  adequately  to  up- 
liold  and  support  our  policemen,  and  to 
clothe  them  with  the  dignity  and  re- 
spect that  they  deserve.  They  are  the 
men  and  women  who  would  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  of  us, 

I  know  that  in  Louisiana,  the  State 
which  I  have  the  high  honor  in  part  to 
represent,  our  people  bclic\e  in  thaiik- 
mg  the  patrolman  or  the  policeman  wi^.o 
has  protected  their  property  and  their 
I'ves.  as  well  as  the  lives  of  their  ciuldren, 
wives  and  husbands,  and  others.  In  Lou- 
isiana, we  just  do  not  find  much  to  quar- 
rel with  on  that  .score 

Those  who  come  in  by  tiie  thoasands 
intent  on  breaking  the  law.  insisting  on 
breakinu  the  law.  and  in.iuring  uolice- 
men  by  the  score,  when  some  of  them 
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sUtTer  .some  in.iuiy  not  of  a  .serious  na- 
ture, they  ^et  off  very  lightly  indeed. 

I  also  welcome  an  investigation  of  the 
matter  to  see  ju.st  what  the  provocation 
and  reaction  were.  In  my  judgment,  the 
provocation  justified  more  reaction  than 
the  law  violators  uot. 
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i)f:paktmknth    of    labor,    and 

HFALTH.    KDUCA'ilON.   AND    WEL- 

FAlit:    AI'PROPRIATIONS.    1969 

Mr,  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  Pre.sident, 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  un- 

finisiied  busiiiess. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  f;  r  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  AsFisT.^M  Legislative  Ci.ekk.  A 
bill  'H.H  18(^.37 1  inakiim  apiororriations 
for  the  Di'i'.'rtinents  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  .md  re- 
lated aizcncies.  lor  the  fi.scal  yeaj-  tnding 
June  30,  19ti9.  .md  .'or  other  i.nirpo.se'-.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oljlection  to  ;he  'orcs.-iu  consideration  of 
the  blllV 

There  beins:;  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  con.sider  the  bill, 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana,  Mr  President, 
I  suggest   ilii    absence  ff  a  Quorum, 

The  PRESIDING  O^'FICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  a.s.ristant  lemsl.itive  clerk  pro- 
ceeded 10  call  the  roT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for   the   quorum   call    Le   rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER  Without 
objection,    :t    is   .-^o    ordered, 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  bill.  H.R, 
18037,  makinp  approjiriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Lalwr,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
clts,  lor  the  fiscal  year  midins  June  30. 
1969.  as  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Committee  on  .Appropriations  totals  S18,- 
488,800,i'0ti,  an  uicrra.se  over  the  House 
'  allowance  ot  Sl,J55,i»29,000,  an  increase 
of  SI,. ',60,1)88. 000  over  the  appropriations 
for  1968,  but  a  decrease  from  the  budget 
estimates  of  ,S812,T2,^i,000. 

While  the  committee  recommendation 
is  over  the  appropriations  for  1968  by 
$1,560,688,000,  this  is  more  than  ac- 
counted for  oy  the  inclusion  in  this  bill 
for  the  rust  time  -if  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Op'poi  tunity.  h.eretoiore  carried  in 
supplemental  bills  and  for  which  the 
committee  has  approved  81,873.000.000. 
as  did  the  House,  which  is  S307  million 
under  the  budget  estimate,  but  an  in- 
crease over  the  1968  appropriation  of 
S95.0G0  000.  In  the  past,  this  item  has 
been  carried  in  the  supplemental  bill, 
and  not  in  the  HEW  bill. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate  coir.mittee  considered  budget  es- 
umates  $1,096,264,000.  which  were  not 
considered  by  the  House  due  to  the  lack 
of  ijrogram  authorization  for  1969  at  the 
time  the  House  marked  up  the  bill. 

For  the  Department  of  Labor  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $692.- 
176,000,  a  decrease  of  S17.850.000  from 
the  House  allowance,  a  decrease  of  $37.- 
521,000  from  the  budget  estimates,  but  an 
mcrea.se  of  525.989,000  over  the  1968  ap- 
propriations. 


For  the  Department  oi  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  committee  lecom- 
mends  a  total  of  S15, 856,974,000,  an  in- 
crease of  SI. 271, 101, 000  over  the  House 
allowance,  but  a  decrease  of  8468.175,000 
from  the  1969  budget  estimates,  and  an 
increase  of  81.571,810.000  over  tlie  1968 
appropriations. 

For  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tional activities,  tlie  committee  approved 
a  total  of  81.487,953,000,  an  mcrea.se  of 
8157  200.000  over  the  Hou.se  allowance, 
but  a  decrea.se  of  873.750,000  iiom  the 
budget  estimates,  and  a  decrease  ol  8189- 
954,000  from  the  1968  appropriations. 
This  increase  over  the  Hou.se  allowance 
was  comprised  of  850  million  additional 
for  title  I,  SIO  million  for  title  II,  ilie 
library  program.  882,200,000  lor  title  III, 
of  NDEA.  for  equipment  and  minor  re- 
modeling of  wliich  879. 2  million  is  lor 
grants  to  States,  the  same  amount  as  was 
appropriated  lor  fiscal  years  1967  and 
1968;  810  million  lor  tlie  dropout  jire- 
vention  programs:  810  million  lor  bilin- 
!;ual  education:  817  million  for  '-  ranis  to 
States  for  auidance,  coun.selinii.  a;.d  test- 
ing. 

In  the  buduct  as  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, fluids  for  the  acquisition 
of  laboratory  and  (.ther  special  equip- 
ment under  section  fiOlib'  of  title  VI  of 
the  Hiizher  Education  Act,  arid  for  the 
acquisition  of  clo.sed-circuit  television 
equipmicnt  under  section  roia  ol  title 
VI.  were  placed  louether  in  niie  item. 
•■Undert^raduato  Instructional  Equip- 
ment," This  was  aijparently  done  be- 
cause the  arimini.stration  had  proposed. 
;n  the  Hi'Jher  Education  Amendments  ni 
1968.  that  lhe.se  two  categories  l)e  lumped 
toi^tther. 

The  Senate  Laboi-  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  does  not  ieel  that  these 
two  catoL^ories  should  be  joined,  and  iii 
S.  3769.  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments bill  vv-hich  i;assed  the  Senate  on 
July  26.  1968.  the  sLi>aration  of  the  two 
categories  is  maintained.  The  House  \  e; - 
.sion  of  the  Hit^her  Education  Amend- 
ments does  .ioin  the  two  t0!.:cther. 

In  view  of  this  situation  and  for  the 
purpose  of  creatinti  lemslalive  history  on 
this  point.  I  want  to  state  that  if  the 
substantive  leuislation  as  finally  jsa.ssed 
by  the  Coimrcss  provides  for  separate 
categories  under  title  VI  l  ir  closed-cir- 
cuit TV  and  the  audio- visual  and  other 
types  of  instructional  equipment,  it  is  our 
intention  that  the  funds  available  for 
this  title  shall  be  broken  down  as  fol- 
lows: for  laboratory  and  other  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  minor  remodeling 
under  .section  601 'b'.  813  million  and 
for  closed-circuit  TV  equipment  under 
section  eOl'O.  81,500,000, 

For  the  "education  professions  devel- 
opment activities"  the  committee  has 
approved  a  total  of  8196,900,000,  an  m- 
creas3  of  S70  million  over  the  Hou.se 
allowance,  a  dccrea.se  of  819,013,000  from 
the  budget  request,  and  a  net  increase  of 
S33.050.000  over  the  1968  appropriation. 
The  committee  considered  :in  estimate 
for  886.600,000  not  considered  by  the 
House  inasmuch  as  it  lacked  1969  au- 
thorization at  the  time  the  House  acted, 
and  allowed  870  million  for  the  purpose. 
There  was  no  authorization  for  the 
money.  The  870  million  was  allowed  by 
the  committee  for  that  purpose. 


For  the  Teacliers  Cciri)s  the  coninnllee 
upi)roved  S17.;iO0.i.i00.  an  increase  of 
82,300.000  over  the  Hou.se  allowance,  and 
the  same  figure  us  was  aNailable  for  ooli- 
uation  in  1968, 

For  "Higher  educational  lacihties." 
which  was  not  considered  ijv  tlie  House 
due  to  the  lack  of  authorization,  the 
committee  allowed  8696. 307. OOu,  a  de- 
crea.se  of  811,820,000  from  the  budget 
estimate.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion includes  8192  million  for  ilin  ct  stu- 
dent loans  under  the  NDEA:  8139,000,000 
for  the  college  work-study  iJiograOi: 
811.950.000  lor  grants  to  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  nu^chanic  arts:  885.557.- 
nOO  lor  construction  of  higher  educa- 
tion facilities;  849.100,000  lor  educational 
opiJortunity  prants:  835,000,000  for 
stieni^thenin'j  developini"  institutions:  as 
well  as  sundry  otlier  iirograms. 

For  libraries  and  community  services 
tlie  committee  leromnieiids  .^143  i;44,oii0. 
an  increase  of  ;  48. '(50,000  over  the  House 
allowance,  tor  programs  not  conside-red 
by  the  House  inasmuch  as  the  1969  au- 
thorization had  not  been  enacted  at  the 
lime  the  House  marked  up  the  bill.  The 
lunds  added  by  the  committee  were  lor 
ilie  loUowinu  purposes:  .s25  millioi.  for 
college  library  lesources.  $6  million  lor 
acquisition  and  catalouinu  by  the  Library 
of  Congress.  88.250,000  lor  librariai-i 
trainini;.  and  83,5  million  for  universiiy 
community  ser\lce  programs 

For  research  and  iraiiium.  Oir.ce  of 
Education,  the  committee  recommends 
887.967.000.  iin  increa.sc  of  81.550.000  (Aer 
liie  House  allowance,  but  a  decrea.se  of 
854.;-,33,000  from  the  budfcl  estimate. 
Th,.^  committee  disallowed  81  million  al- 
l.nu-d  by  the  House  of  a  SIO  million  re- 
quest tor  the  support  of  an  urban  school 
aeiiionstratioii  jjioiect  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  the  co.sts  to  be  wholly 
borne  by  the  lideral  Government. 

The  House  inad(>  no  allowance  lor 
■  Forcrni  lanL'uaee  iraininu  and  area 
.studies"  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  1969 
authorization  had  not  been  enacted  wh(>n 
they  acted.  The  committee  lecommends 
815.700.000.  the  amount  of  the  1968  aji- 
ljro,>riation,  but  a  reduction  of  83,5no  - 
000  from  the  budt:ct  estimate 

For  salarie.'i  and  exi^enses.  Office  of 
Education,  the  committee  rcdfcnmeiids 
840  million,  a  reduction  of  $2  minion  from 
the  Hou.se  allowance,  and  a  reduction  of 
86,100,000  from  the  buduet  estimate,  but 
an  increase  of  82.333,000  over  the  1968 
aj^propriatlon. 

The  committee  added  S3  million  ;or 
rat  control,  to  provide  a  total  of  316,500,- 
000  for  the  jiurpose.  a  reduction  of 
83,500,000   Irom  the   budget   request 

For  "Chronic  di.sea.ses"  the  committee 
added  S3  million  for  the  coronary  care 
jjrouram.  for  a  iMlot  arthritis  center  and 
satellite  facility  i'rogram.  for  additional 
work  :n  the  respiratory  di.sease  control 
pro'-'i-am,  and  for  the  heart  disease  con- 
trol jjroLram. 

For  "Air  pollution"  the  eomrnitiee 
add<  d  87.300.000  for  air  pollution  control, 
inakiiv-i  a  total  of  831.762.000  lor  the  pur- 
jiose. 

For  "Urban  and  industrial  ;:ealtli"  the 
committee  allowed  843.375.000.  an  i.i- 
crea.se  of  8500,000  for  the  Arctic  Health 
Research  Laboraloiy. 
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Mr  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
aereed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  as  ons^inal  text,  pro- 
vided that  no  point  of  order  against  any 
amendment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
waived  by  the  adoptUKi  of  this  atiree- 
mer.t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request'  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  7.  after  "igTO".  Insert  a 
Co:  .n  ind  Provided.  That  no  part  of  the 
appr  iprtatlon  for  expenses  under  such  Act 
shall  be  available  to  pay  any  trainee  In  a 
service  industry  to  which  the  provisions  of 
sec-iun  6ibi  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
At  ,;f  1938.  aa  amended  .29  USC  201  219  >. 
are  appik'able  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
minimum  wage  prescribed  by  such  section 
Proitded  further.  That  no  part  of  the  appro- 
priation In  this  Act  shall  be  ivallable  to  pay 
any  trainee  la  a  service  Industry  Ui  which 
tht-  provisions  of  section  6ibi  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  are 
applicable  it  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  follow- 
ing, whichever  Is  highest 

ill  the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by 
such  section. 

I  2 1  the  minimum  wage  requirement  .ip- 
pUcable  to  the  trainee  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  section  of  the  Act  or 
any  other  Federal.  Slate,  or  local  law;   or 

.3i  the  minimum  entrance  rale  for  in- 
experienced workers  In  the  same  occupation 
m  the  establishment  " 

On  gage  7  line  17,  after  142  USC  1101 
leiil  i'.  slrllce  out  -$43.000, OOO"  and  In- 
sert    $25. 000.000' 

i3n   page    10    line  5.   after   the   word     ren- 
dered '     strike    out      $25,711  OOO"    and    Insert 
$2.T  aii.ooo- 
On  page  10.  after  line  15.  strike  out: 

SPECIA-    roREION    CURRENCT    PROGRAM 

For  payments  m  foreign  currencies  which 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  lie  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States,  for  necessary  expenses  of  the 
Bureau  of  International  Labor  Affairs,  as 
authorized  by  law.  $50,000,  to  remain  avall- 
ihl*-  until  expended  Prnv.ded  That  this  ap- 
propriation shall  be  available,  in  addition  to 
other  appropriations  to  such  iigency  for  pay- 
ments m  tne  foregoing  currencies  ' 

On  pa<e  13.  after  line  4,  strike  out; 
For  grunts  and  pa>-ments  under  titles  II 
ni,  and  V  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  as  amended.  $257.- 
Q26.00O.  of  which  «50.000(100  shall  be  for 
school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other 
instructional  materials  under  title  n  of  said 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatlnn  Act  of 
1965:  tl77  376  000  .shall  be  for  ^.upplementary 
educational  centers  and  services  under  title 
III  if  said  Act.  and  $29,750  000  shall  be  for 
strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion under  title  V  of  said  Act  " 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  inser' 

■  For  grants  ajid  payments  under  titles  II. 
III.  V  VII  ind  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  as  ivmendcd. 
JJ63.626.oOo  of  which  $60,000,000  shall  be  for 
Tchjol  librarv  resources,  textboolts.  and  other 
instructional  materials  under  title  II  of  said 
Element  irv  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  $1,55,876.000  shall  be  for  supple- 
mentarv  educational  centers  and  services 
under  title  III  of  said  .^ct.  $29,750,000  shall 
be  fur  strengthening  State  departments  of 
education  under  Utle  V  of  said  Act:  $10,000- 
OOo  shall  be  for  improMng  the  education  of 
bilingual  children  under  title  VII  of  said  Act; 
and  $10,000,000  shall  be  for  preventing  school 
dropouts  under  title  VIII  of  said  Act 

For  grants  to  States  and  loans  to  non- 
profit   private    schools    for    equipment    and 


minor  remodeling  under  tr.le  III  .if  the  Nn- 
tlonal  Defen.se  Educatl.  .n  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  .iiul  L.r  gr.inus  '..i  St.iles  for  admin- 
istrative .servui's  under  .said  title  III  $82,200.- 
000;  and  for  granu  to  .states  for  testing, 
guidance,  and  counseling  under  title  V  of  said 
Act.  $17,000,000  Proiidfd.  That  ;iJlotmenU 
under  sections  302.  a  i  and  305  for  equipment 
and  minor  remodeling  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  $79,2011  000  for  grunts  U)  Stales  and 
on  the  basl.s  uf  $2  038,636  for  loans  Ui  non- 
profit private  lichools.  and  .illotment«  under 
section  3o2ib)  Mr  idmlnlstratlve  ■ier%  Ices 
shall  be  made  on  the  ba*ls  .)f  $2,000.000 : 
Provuied  furtlu-r  That  this  paragraph  shall 
be  effective  only  upon  enat-tment  InU)  law 
of  H  K  150«7.  90th  Congre.-s.s,  or  similar  legis- 
lation  ' 

On  page  14.  line  17.  after  the  word 
amended",  strike  out  ••$1,073,127,000"  and 
insert  '51  123,r27.000";  and.  In  line  18.  after 
1969"  strike  >ut  the  comma  and  of  which 
not  u>  exceed  $68  607.000  shall  be  available 
for  the  purr!ia.s<>  if  equipment;  Prot^idcd. 
That  the  ,i»,'v,'ri .;  i'<-  imounts  otherwise  avail- 
able for  graiiio  ti.orofor  wlUun  States  shall 
not  be  leas  than  85  |)er  centum  of  the 
amounts  allocated  from  the  fiscal  year  1968 
appropriation  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  such  suites  for  grants  Puvtded  further. 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be 
allocated  to  a  State  agency  under  paragraphs 
1 51,  i6l.  or  i7)  of  section  103(a)  .if  said 
Act  in  excess  of  Uie  lunouut  allocated  to 
such  SUit<-  .igency  for  fiscal  year  1868". 

On  page  16.  line  9,  after  "(Public  Law 
90-35f.  strike  out  $1  ll.900.0O0-  and  in- 
sert 'and  title  IV  of  Uie  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958.  .is  jimended  .20  USC 
461-4631,  $181,900,000  Proridcd.  That  sums 
contained  herein  for  title  IV  of  the  National 
Defenae  Education  Act  of  1958  shall  be  effec- 
tive only  upon  enactment  into  law  of  H  R. 
15067.  Ninetieth  Congress,  -ir  similar  legis- 
lation" 

On  page  16.  line  20.  alter  the  word 
••amende<l  ■  strike  out  $15,000,000-  and  in- 
sert    $17,300,000" 

On  page  17.  after  line  2.  insert 

•  HIUtlCR    EDfCATIONAt.    ACTIVITIES 

For  grants,  loiuis,  contracts,  payments, 
and  advancee  under  titles  III  and  IV  .except 
pavmenU  under  parts  C  and  Di  .md  part  A 
of  title  VI  of  ihc  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  iii  .imended.  under  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  .if  1963.  .is  amended,  under 
title  II  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  i20  USC  421-429i, 
under  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29.  1935, 
.^  amended  (7  USC.  329).  and  tor  grants 
under  part  C  of  title  1  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  $696,307.- 
000,  of  which  $30,000,000  ^tiall  be  for  the 
purposes  of  title  III  ..f  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  $144,600,000  shall  be  for  pro- 
gram* under  pan  A  of  title  IV  of  that  Act  of 
which  $140,600,000  iJimil  be  for  educational 
opptirtunity  grants  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able through  June  30.  1970  $76  400.000  to 
remain  available  until  expended  shall  be  for 
loan  insurance  pfopams  under  part  B  ot  title 
IV  of  that  Act.  including  not  to  exceed  $1.- 
500.000  for  cxjmputer  services  in  connection 
with  payments  of  interest  and  fees  $14,500.- 
000  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  part  A  of  title 
VI  of  the  Act  of  which  amounts  reallotte<l 
shall  remain  av.Hllable  thrcnigh  June  30, 
1970,  $139,900,000  shall  be  for  granu  fur 
college  work-study  programs  under  part  C 
of  title  I  of  the  Economic  Opp<irtunlty  Act  of 
1964  of  which  amounts  reallotted  shall  re- 
main 1-.  allable  through  June  :J0  1970.  $34- 
000.000  shall  be  for  grants  lor  .  onstructlon  of 
public  onxmunlty  colleges  and  technical  in- 
stUuteB  and  $33,000,000  shall  be  for  grants 
for  construction  of  other  academic  facilities 
under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963  which  amounus  shall  remain 
available  through  lune  30.  1970.  $8  000  000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended  shall  be 
for  grants  for  construction  of  ^aduate  aca- 


demic facilities  under  title  II  of  that  Aci 
Jil>*2  iX»0  000  shall  be  for  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions to  .studpnt  loan  funds  established 
m  accordance  with  agreement.s  pursuant  to 
section  204  and  loans  for  non-Federal  capital 
contributions  to  student  loan  fund.s  under 
tltU-  II  of  the  National  Delense  I-:duratlon  .Act 
of  1958.  ..f  which  not  to  exceed  ? 2  000.000 
shall  be  lor  such  Itians  lor  non-Federal  .on- 
trlbutlons  and  $11950  000  shall  be  lor  the 
purptises  ol  .■.<H-tl..n  22  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1935;  Proiidrd  That  allotments  to  .States  lor 
.■olleKe  work-sludv  pro^;rains  lor  'he  tiscal 
;.eiir  endlin;  June  :i0  1969.  -liall  include,  in 
iiddltlon  to  lund.s  .tpjjropriaied  herein  funds 
appri.prlate<l  for  llu.s  purpt.se  lor  I  he  liscal 
•,par  endin.:  June  30.  1968  taut  not  allotted  to 
States  l..r  ;h,it  Ilscal  \ear  Puti  :dfd  further 
That  :,um;^  .■ontalned  herein  for  title  III  and 
IV  except  parts  C  .md  Dl  .md  p.irt  A  of  title 
VI  of  the  Higher  Fklucatlon  Act  of  1965  title 
II  of  ihe  National  Defense  Kducatlon  Act  of 
1938.  and  part  C  uf  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  shall  be  effective 
only  upon  enactment  into  law  ol  H  R  15067. 
Ninetieth  Congress,  or  similar  legislation   " 

On  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21. 
insert  •titles  I  and  II  (except  section  224(n) 
.111  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, ■. 
4il  the  beginning  of  line  23,  strike  out  $94  - 
894o00^  and  insert  •$143  644.000";  cm  page 
21,  line  7.  after  the  w.ird  Acf  insert  .i 
comma  and  -$9,500,000  shall  be  for  com- 
munity s-ervlce  and  continuing  education 
programs  under  title  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act.  as  amended  $6,000,000  shall  be  for 
transfer  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  the 
acquisition  and  cataloging  of  library  mate- 
rials under  part  C  of  title  II  of  such  Act.-' 
and.  in  line  14.  .\fter  -1966--.  insert  a  colon 
and  Provided.  Tliat  sums  contained  herein 
lor  titles  I  and  II  .except  section  224iai  ill. 
ol  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  shall  be 
effective  mlv  upon  enactment  into  law  of 
H  R  15067.  Ninetieth  Congress,  or  similar 
letn^latlon   - 

On  page  22,  line  11,  after  -(20  USC.  35c 
ic))",  insert  'section  224(a)(1)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965;-';  In  line  12 
after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated  strike 
out  -$86,417,000-'  and  insert  --$87.967  000- 
and,  in  line  18.  after  1963".  Insert  a  comma 
.md  -'and  of  which  $500,000  shall  be  available 
for  grants  and  contracts  for  training  and 
research  in  cooperative  education  under  title 
IV  (jf  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
•imended  frortdcd.  That  sums  contained 
herein  tor  section  224(al(l)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  .r>f  1965  shall  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  HR  15067. 
Ninetieth    Congress,    or    similar    legislation' 

At  the  top  of  page  23.  Insert: 

rORLICN     LANCU\CE     TRAINING     AND     AREA 
PROGRAMS 

For  grants,  contracts  and  piyments  for 
language  .iiid  area  programs  authorized  bv 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
.\ct  and  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
102(bM6i  ol  the  Mutual  Educ.itlonal  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961.  J.15.700,000 
P'o\:ded.  That  sums  contained  herein  for 
title  VI  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  shall  be  elTectue  only  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  HR  15067.  Ninetieth  Congress, 
or  similar  legislation.-' 

On  page  24.  line  3.  after  -District  of  Colum- 
bia, strike  out  '$42,000,000--  and  insert 
-  $40,000,000-' 

On  page  25.  line  24  alter  the  word  --Acf- 
.strike  out  •-$165,604,000"  and  insert  "$168.- 
604.000" 

O.i  page  26.  at  the  beginning  of  line  7. 
strike  out  and  for  training  grants  under  sec- 
tion 422  of  the  Act,  $182,100,000  -  and  Insert 
••$172. 176.000" 

On  page  27.  after  line  4   insert 

•  DENTAL    HEALTH    ACTIVITIES 

•To  carry  out.  to  the  extent  not  other^wnse 
provided,  sections  301  and  311  of  the  Act.  and 
for  training  trrants  under  section  422  of  the 
Act.  $11,173,000    - 
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On  pa«e  '28.  line  23.  alter  the  word  "dls- 
ca.scs-.  strike  out  $27,942,000"  and  Insert 
■  i-:io.y42.ooo'- 

On  page  29.  at  the  beginning  of  line  24, 
.strike  out  $86  733.000'-  and  insert  -$94,033,- 
000-.   .111(1.  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 

•  which",  strike  out     not   to  exceed  $31,300,- 
(100    and  insert  "$24,000,000--. 

On  p,i^;o  ;i0  line  12.  strike  out  "$42,875,000" 
and  insert     $43.:i75,000". 

On  j)ape  30.  line  25.  after  the  word  ■Serv- 
ices-, strike  out  $42,731,000-'  and  Insert 
$50  8:11000.  of  which  $8,100,000  shall  be 
available  lor  special  grants  for  health  of 
migratory  workers  only  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  enactment  Into  law  of  HR 
15758.  Ninetieth  Congress,  or  similar  legisla- 
tion". 

On  page  33.  line  6,  after  the  word  "Act", 
strike  out  "$182,592,000"  and  insert  "$191,- 
5H2,(,K)0-', 

On  p.ige  33.  line  10.  strike  out  '$164,120.- 
000"  .md  insert  •$172,120,000  ". 

On  page  33,  line  15.  strike  out  '•$29,553,000" 
and  insert     $30,414,000"", 

On  paec  33,  line  :^0,  after  the  word  "dls- 
ea-ses".    strike    out    •$95,119,000"    and    Insert 

•  $147,287,000" 

on  page  Xi  line  24,  after  the  word 
"blindness"",  strike  out  "$126,674,000"  and  In- 
sert "$132  674  000'-. 

On  paec  34.  line  5.  after  the  word  "dis- 
eases",   strike    out    •$95,119,000"    and    insert 

•  $99,119,000  ■ 

On  page  34.  line  13.  after  the  word  "anes- 
thesiologists", strike  out  '$161,250,000"  and 
insert    "$166,250,000-'. 

On  page  34.  line  18.  after  the  word  "de- 
velopment", s'rike  o\it  $70,859,000"  and  In- 
sert "576.359.(X)0"- 

On  page  34.  after  line  18.  insert; 

KEGIJNAl.  MEDICAL  FROGRAMS 

"To  carry  out  title  IX  of  the  Act.  $68.- 
922.000.  of'  which  $62,900,000  shall  remain 
a'.ailable  until  Jtine  30.  1970.  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  such  title  only  as  may  be  authorized 
by  the  enactment  into  law  of  H  R.  15758. 
Ninetieth   Congress,   or    similar   legislation." 

On  page  35.  line  4.  after  the  word  "actlv- 
ttles-'.    strike    out    ••$17,541,000""    and    Insert 

•  $18,099  000" 

On  page  Ab.  line  11.  after  the  word  "re- 
search", strike  out  $82,719,000"  and  insert 
$86,900,000  " 

On  page  37.  line  2.  after  "(Public  Law 
89-793)""  strike  out  -$263,139,000"  and  in- 
sert   $277  639.000". 

On  page  37.  line  5.  after  the  word 
-  .imended  ".  strike  out  •$79,300,000"  and  In- 
sert ••$87,300,000";  and.  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  •  vear",  insert  'Provided  further.  That 
.$8,000,000  shall  be  available  for  the  construc- 
tion and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction  only 
.IS  may  ix-  authorized  by  the  enactment  Into 
law  of  HR  15758.  Ninetieth  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation    ' 

On  page  38.  line  17.  after  ""(79  Stat.  1059)'". 
strike  out  •$17,149,000"'  and  Insert  '$19,- 
172.000' 

On  page  38.  after  line  18.  insert: 

•'BUILDING    AND    FACILITIES 

•  For  construction,  major  repair,  improve- 
ment, extension,  .aid  equipment  of  Public 
Health  Service  faciliues  or  other  Government 
f.icllities  allocated  for  use  of  the  Public 
Health  .Service,  not  other-wise  provided,  in- 
cluding plans  and  speclficaUons  and  acquisi- 
tion of  sites.  $5,310,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  Provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  accept  ii  conveyance  by  donation 
deed  of  the  site  (or  an  environmental  health 
fiuriUty  at  Morgantown.  West  Virginia,  not- 
withsuinding  a  right  of  reverter  In  the  donor 
if  the  property  ceases  to  be  used  as  an  en- 
vironmental iie.ilth  facility." 

On  page  40.  line  5.  after  the  word  "In- 
cluding", strike  out  "$100,000,000  for";  and. 
in  line  7  strike  out  "  $135,000,000"  and  insert 
-•$100,000.000' 


On  page  41.  after  line  15.  strike  out 
"For  grants  under  section  2  of  the  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  as  amended,  $345.- 
900.000:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  .-hall. 
within  the  limits  of  the  allotments  and  adcti- 
tlonal  allotments  for  grants  under  section  2 
of  such  Act.  allocate  (or  from  lime  to  time 
reallocate)  among  the  States,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  amount.s  not  exceeding  In 
the  aggregate  $10,000,000.  which  may  be  u.sed 
only  for  paying  the  Federal  share  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  establishment  of  workshops  or 
rehabilitation  lacilitles  where  the  State  funds 
used  for  such  expenditures  are  derived  Irom 
private  contributions  conditioned  on  use  for 
a  specified  v;orkshop  or  lacility.  and  no  part 
of  the  allotment  or  additional  allotment  to 
any  State  for  grants  tinder  section  2  of  said 
Act  other  than  the  allocation  (.r  reallocation 
to  such  State  under  thi.s  proviso  may  be  so 
used   - 

And.  m  lieu  tlie'-ml,  msoit; 
"For  grant.s  under  sections  2.  3,  4iai. 
2(A).  12.  13.  and  18  of  the  Vocational  Hf- 
liabllitation  .^ct.  a.s  amended.  $375,490,000, 
of  which  $345  900.000  is  lor  grants  for  voca- 
tion.il  rehabilit.ition  services  under  section 
2:  S3. 200.000  IS  for  grants  under  section  3; 
$11,000,000  (to  remain  i.vailable  through 
June  30.  1971)  snal'.  be  ifr  plannii^g,  pre- 
paring for.  and  initiating  pcclal  programs 
to  expand  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
tinder  .'ection  4i.'ii  i2mAi;  and  $1,890,000 
(to  remain  available  ilirough  June  30.  197'). 
is  for  grants  with  respect  to  workshops  and 
rehabilitation  l.icllities  under  section  12; 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall,  within 
the  limits  of  the  allotments  and  .idditional 
allotments  for  fTr.'ints  under  section  2  of 
such  Act.  allocate  .or  from  time  to  lime 
reallocate)  among  tlie  .States,  in  ..ccord- 
ance  with  regulations,  amounts  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  aggregate  $10.000000  which  m:iy 
be  used  only  for  paying  the  Feder..!  share 
of  expenditures  lor  the  establishment  of 
workshops  or  rehabllit .ton  lacilitles  v. here 
the  State  funds  used  for  such  expenditures 
are  derived  from  private  contributions  ■■n:.- 
dltioned  on  use  for  a  specified  workshop  or 
facility,  and  no  part  of  the  allotment  or 
additional  allotment  t:-i  any  State  for  grants 
under  section  2  of  said  Act  other  than  the 
allocation  or  reallocation  to  such  State  un- 
der this  proviso  may  be  so  used;  Provided 
further.  That  the  iillolment  to  any  State 
under  section  3iaiili  of  such  Act  .-hall  be 
not  less  than  $25,000  " 

On  page  44.  line  1.  after  the  'A-ord  Act". 
strike  out  "$6. 000.000"  and  insert  $3,500- 
000". 

On  pa«e  45,  line  9.  after  the  word  "re- 
tarded"', strike  out  the  colon  and  '  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
herein  may  be  used  to  start  activities  for 
which  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1968  as  shown  in  the  formal  justifica- 
tion material  reproduced  on  paees  1100  and 
1101  of  Part  3,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  -Welfare  hearings"' 
On  page  45,  after  line  22.  Insert: 

"REHABILITA-nON     RESEARCH     ANT)    TRAINING 

"For  grants  and  other  expenses  .except 
administrative  expenses)  for  resear-h.  train- 
ing, tralneeships.  and  other  special  projects, 
pursuant  to  sections  4,  7.  and  17.  of  tne  Vo- 
cational Rehabilit.ition  Act.  as  amendea.  and 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  carrying  cut  func- 
tions authorized  by  the  International  Health 
Research  Act  of  1960  i  74  Stat   364),  $65,000,- 

000." 

On  page  54.  after  line  8.  insert: 

"PAYMENT     TO     THE     CORPORATION     FOR     PfBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

"For  payment  to  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  authorized  to  be  estab- 
lished by  section  396  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  for  expenses  of  the 
Corporation.  $6,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 


On  page  .'^7.  line  14.  after  ""(45  USC  160)". 
strike  out  "$2242.000"  and  insert  "$2,492,- 
000"" 

On  page  58.  line  23,  after  the  word  •main- 
tained", strike  out  ••$7,G62,O00^"  and  insert 
'•$8,090,000'. 

On  page  Gl.  after  line  G.  insert: 

•NaTI.iNAL    Co.MMISSI.  jN    ON     PROmTT    SAFETY 
SALARIES    AND    FXPFNSFS 

•  For  necessary  expenses  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safely,  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  November  20,  1967  (Public  Liiw 
90-14(5  1,  $2  000  000  lo  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1970  " 
Ol.  i);tep  <:3.  after  line  3.  strike  out: 
"Sec  409.  No  part  of  the  funds  contained 
in  this  .'Vet  may  be  used  to  force  bu.sing  of 
students,  alx^li.^hment  of  any  .school,  or  to 
force  any  student  attending  any  secondary 
school  to  iittend  :•.  ij.trlicul.ir  scl»-iol  against 
the  choice  of  his  or  her  parents  or  parent." 
And.  Ill  hen  thereof,  insert  ■ 
•.Si;c,  409.  No  p.irt  of  the  lunds  contained 
m  this  Art  m.iy  be  used  lo  lorce  busing  of 
students,  abolishment  of  any  school,  or  to 
force  imy  student  attending  any  elementary 
or  secondary  school  to  attend  a  p.triicular 
school  against  the  choice  of  his  or  her  par- 
ents or  parent  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance."- 

On  page  03.  after  line   14.  strike  out- 
•Sec.  410.  No  p.irt  of  the  lund.s  contained 
m  this  Act  ehall  be  used  to  force  busing  (.f 
students,   the  abolishment   of  any  school   or 
the   attendance   of  students   of   a    ijartictilar 
school  as  a  condition  precedent  to  obtaining 
Federal    muds    otherwise    available    n    any 
St.ite.  scliool  district,  or  school. -- 
And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert; 
--Sec  410,  No  i)art  of  the  funds  cont.iined 
in  this  -Act  shall  be  used  to  force  busing  of 
student.s.   the  abolishment   of  any   s?ho<Jl  or 
the   attendance   of   students   at   a    particular 
schi>ol  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imb. dance 
as  a  condition  jirecerient  to  obtaining  Feder.il 
funds  otherwise  available  to  any  State.  .sch(->ol 
district,   or  school;    Provided.  That   the   Sec- 
retary sh.iU   assign   as   many   per.sons   to   the 
Investigation    and    compliance    activities    of 
title  VI  of   the  Civil   Rights  Act  of   1964  re- 
lated   to    elementary    and    secondary    educa- 
tion in   the  other  States   .is   .ire   .is.?iBned   to 
the  seventeen  .Southern  and  border  .States  to 
assure  th:it  this  l.iw  is  administered  and  en- 
forced  on   a   national   basis,   .ind   the   .Secre- 
tary is  directed   to  enforce  compliance  with 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rlght-s  Act  of  1964  by  like 
methods    .and    with    equal    emphasis    in    .ill 
State'=  of  the  Union  and  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gre.ss  bv  March  1.  1969.  on  the  ;ictions  he  lias 
t^ken  and  the  results  achieved  m  establish- 
ing  this   compliance   progr.im   on   a   n.itional 
b.%sls:   Provided  further.  That  notwithstand- 
ing  anv    other    provision   of    laws,    funds    or 
commodities    for   school    lunch    programs    or 
medical    services   may   not   be   recommended 
for    withhoIriiUB    by    any    official    employed 
under    appropriations    contained    herein    in 
order  t-o  overcome  racial  imbalance;  Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  moneys  received  from  national 
forests  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  ff  the 
public  schools  are  public  roads  of  the  county 
or  counties  In   which  the   national   forest   is 
situated,  mav  not  be  recommended  for  with- 
holding by  any  official   emploved   under  ap- 
propriations contained  herein  " 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr  President ,  I  offer 
amendments,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  which 
are  necessary  due  to  the  fact  that,  since 
the  committee  repoi-ted  the  bill,  the 
House  and  Senate  have  not  in  conference 
aereed  on  certain  legislation.  Tlierelore. 
the  authorization  has  not  been  made,  but 
the  money  will  be  in  the  bill  in  confer- 
ence if  the  authoiization  is  passed. 
I  offer  these  amendments. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  desire  that  the 
amendment-s  be  read'' 

Mr  HIIJ-  If  there  is  no  objection,  I 
du  not  wish  to  have  them  read 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  tiie  amendments  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc,  and  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record  without  being  read. 

The  amendments  aie  as  follows; 

1  On  page  14,  line  12,  strike  out  "  Pro- 
vided further.  That  this  paragraph  shall  be 
effective  only  upon  enactment  into  law  of 
H  R  15067,  90th  Congress,  or  similar  legis- 
lation". 

2  On  page  16,  line  li,  strike  out  ":  Pro- 
iided.  That  sums  i-ontalned  herein  for  title 
IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1938  sh.iU  be  tflective  only  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  H  R.  15067,  Ninetieth  Congress. 
or  similar  legislation" 

3.  On  page  18,  line  J3.  strllce  out  "  Pro- 
vided fitrther.  That  sums  contuned  heroin 
for  titles  in  and  IV  i  except  parts  C  and  Di 
and  Part  .\  of  title  VI  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  title  II  of  the  National  E>e- 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958,  and  part  C  of 
title  fCJ  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  shim  be  effective  only  upon  enactment 
into  law  of  HR  15067  Ninetieth  ContrrcfS. 
or  similar  legislation". 

4  On  pa-e  21,  line  l-i.  strike  out  "  Pro- 
vided That  sums  contained  her.^ln  for  titles 
I  and  II  lexcept  section  224itiil)i  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  ihall  be  etTec- 
tive  only  upcn  enactment  into  law  of  H  R 
15067,  Ninetieth  Congress,  or  similar  legis-- 
iation  ■ 

5  On  page  22.  line  21.  strike  out  *:  Pro- 
nded.  Th.it  sums  contained  herein  for  sec- 
tion 224  laii  11  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  siiail  be  available  "nly  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  H  R.  15067,  Ninetieth  Ccn- 
gress.  or  .similar  legislation  ' 

6  On  page  23,  line  6  strike  out  ":  Pro- 
vided. Tiiai  sums  contained  herein  for  title 
VI  nf  the  National  Defense  Education  .Act 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  H  R  15067,  Ninetieth  Congress,  cr  sim- 
ilar legislation". 

7  On  page  31,  line  2.  strike  out  "only  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  enactment  into 
law  of  H  R  15758.  Ninetieth  Congress,  or  sim- 
ilar legislation" 

8  On  p.ige  34.  line  22.  itr;ke  out  •only  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  enactment  into  law 
of  HR  15758,  Ninetieth  Congress,  or  sim- 
ilar legislation", 

9  On  page  37.  line  15.  strike  out  "only  as 
may  be  authorized  by  the  enactment  Into 
law  of  H  R.  15758,  Ninetieth  Congress,  or  sim- 
ilar legislation" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  a>,'reeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc 

ArjENDMENT  Sa    918 

Mr  HILL  Mr  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment,  a  Inch  follows  tne  precedent 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress  have  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  other  departments 
of  the  Government. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OtFICER.  The 
amendmt  nt  vill  be  stated 

The  amendment  No  918'  was  read 
b.v  the  legislative  clerk,  as  follows: 

Sec  207  The  limitations  in  ?ection  201  of 
the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
i96a  on  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
m  the  executive  branch  shall  not  apply  to 
the  Social  Security  Adminlstranon  and  direct 
medical  care  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  em- 
ployees   In    such    Administration    and   such 


activities  shall  not  be  counted  in  applying 
such  limitations  to  the  rc^t  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  President,  T  have  here 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  ;  Mr, 
BartlettI.  who  reyrettably  iias  not  been 
veiT  well.  111  support  of  the  amendment 
I  have  just  offered  proposed  the  exemp- 
tion of  specific  -services  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
from  the  employment  restrictions  of  the 
Revenue  Expenditure  and  Control  Act  of 
1968 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tins  point 

There  beinu'  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Me\ltii   Care  Cannct   Wait 

Mr  B^RrLETT,  Mr  President,  the  amend- 
ment offt-red  today  proposes  the  exemption 
of  speclhc  services  m  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  from  the 
employment  restrictions  of  the  Revenue  Ex- 
penditure and  Control  Act  of  1968.  These 
restrictions  .ire  dimcult  for  all  agencies  to 
live  with  Tliere  liave  .ilready  been  numerous 
.ippeals  for  protectltm.  Tlaerc  will  be  many 
more.  Perhaps  the  most  awesome  burden  falls 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  must 
Juggle  the  countless  requests  for  exemption 
and  adjust  tlie  priorities  of  government 
operations 

This  scramble  for  pardons  makes  it  essen- 
tial that  Congress  take  tirm  and  immediate 
.ictloii  to  protect  those  itovernmeiit  services 
which  should  not  be  subject  to  administra- 
tive priority  formulas  Life  and  death,  health 
and  sickness,  care  of  the  aged,  cannot  be 
left  to  the  realm  of  bookkeeping.  Not  in  this 
nation  Not  in  this  day  Need  we  remind  our- 
selves on  occasions  such  as  this  that  good 
health  Is  not  a  privilege,  but  a  basic  right? 
It  Is  the  right  of  all  to  benetit  from  the  means 
and  miracles  of  modern  medical  science  A 
right  which  cannot  be  limited,  curtailed,  or 
cut  back. 

Let  us  lock  for  a  moment  at  the  ways  in 
which  the  personnel  restrictions  in  Section 
201  of  P  L.  "JO-364  will  be  met  by  major 
departments 

The  Defense  Department  will  retrench  less 
critical  activities;  Agriculture  will  assign 
lower  priortttes  to  less  Important  functions. 
TTie  Interior  Department  will  delay  a  num- 
ber of  projects  Commerce  expects  a  general 
ftou-down.  Treasury  threatens  less  rfictent 
tax  collections:  Justice  a  decrease  in  the 
.'lumber  of  claims  processed.  The  Lakjor  De- 
partment will  absorb  the  loss  by  rcdistribi/f- 
inp  tne  workload,  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution will  shorten  its  work-week. 

.Kna  now,  let  us  attempt  to  apply  these  very 
.same  methods  to  public  health  hospitals  and 
clinics,  to  the  Indian  health  program,  to  all 
the  direct  patient  care  services  provided 
through  professional  staffs  of  the  U  S.  Public 
Health  SerMce,  Let  us  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  a  s'lortencd  uork-week  In  hos- 
pitals, of  a  decreased  patient  load;  of  legs 
cfflcterit  medical  care;  of  delay  In  the  treat- 
ment of  heart  failure;  of  a  general  .'slowdown 
:n  deliveries,  operations,  emergency  cases, 
epidemics.  How  .siiull  we  rrdtstribiite  the 
u:ork  load  of  a  Public  Health  Service  nurse 
or  medical  aid  who  travels  the  Yukon  River 
visiting  30  or  more  villages  once  everv  four 
mouths?  What  less  critical  activities  of  the 
surgeon  can  we  etrench?  Which  are  the  ill- 
nesses    to    winch     we    shall     .assign     iou.'cr 

To  pose  these  ()uesCions  is  to  know  that 
we  should  not.  wc  cannot,  make  these  re- 
strictions I  urge  you  therefore,  to  accept  the 
amendment  before  you  today — the  amend- 
ment   exempting    patient    care    and    special 


health  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  from  the 
deblUtatlnc  perj^onnel  limitations  of  tlie 
Revenue    Expenditure    and    Control    Act    of 

The  PRESIDING  (;FFICER.  The  ques- 
tion i.s  on  agreeinu  lo  the  amendment 
I'fTered  by  the  Senator  from  Al.ibama. 

.Mr  HOI  LAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
:3enator  yield',' 

Mr    HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr  HOLLAND,  First,  I  express  my 
-;reat  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Al.ibama,  wh.o  not  only  has  served  so  long 
and  ably  as  chairman  of  this  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Appropriatioiis  Committee,  but 
has  iiandled  these  b:ll.-s  .o  effectively, 
.successfully,  and  meiitoriouslv  on  this 
tloor  as  well  as  in  conference.  1  am  .-nre 
that  I  jjin  with  every  other  Senator 
present  in  exprcssins  my  very  nreat 
rcprct  that  this  bill  may  not  continue  to 
be  handled  in  the  tuturc  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  in  the  i,ble  way  in  vvhich  the 
dist.n?ui.shed  Senator  has  h.^ndled  it 

Mr.  HILL.  I  express  to  llie  Senato;- 
from  Florida  my  deep  appreciation  {<nd 
my  heartfelt  '-'latitude  for  his  most 
generous  words.  I  deeply  appreciate 
them 

Mr.  HOLL.-\ND.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
but  they  were  not  generous  words.  They 
were  .Mmply  factual  words. 

Mr  HILL  Even  thoush  they  may  have 
been  tactual,  certainly  they  were  spoken 
from  the  ".encrosity  of  the  heart  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  the  last 
subsection  of  the  first  .section  in  the  first 
title  of  the  bill,  the  title  applicable  to  the 
Department  of  Labor.  That  section  refers 
to  the  Manpower  Administration,  and 
particularly  to  manpower  development 
and  t.aiainu  activities. 

The  distin-^uishcd  Senator  will  remem- 
ber that  at  the  request  of  the  south- 
eastern organization  of  hotel  and  restau- 
rant people.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  a  disturbing  fact, 
namely,  that  the  law  as  it  had  been  in- 
terpreted, and  I  believe  as  it  wa,s  iiere- 
tofore  drawn,  required  that  SI. 60.  which 
for  general  purposes  was  the  minimtim 
wa^e.  be  the  rate  paid  to  trainees  for 
service  jobs.  They  were  concerned  about 
trainees  for  service  .lobs  in  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

The  fact  is.  of  course,  as  the  dLstin- 
KUished  Senator  well  knows,  that  the 
employees  in  those  mdu.'^tries  did  not 
come  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  .Act 
until  the  last  amendment  to  that  act, 
which  became  law  on  February  1.  1967 
and  they  were  brou^^ht  under  that  act 
by  steps,  under  winch  the  first  minimum 
wage  was  sizably  less  than  the  SI  60:  and 
it  was  stepped  up  from  that  point  to 
reach  the  SI. 60  level  on  Febiiiary  1.  1971. 

The  effect  of  the  matter,  as  .ipplied  to 
the  trainees  in  that  industry,  was  such 
as  to  propose  to  pay  trainees  more  than 
the  minimum  wage  applicable  to  we!l- 
t mined  persons  who  were  servir.u  already 
in  thuse  service  industries. 

The  Senator  v.ill  recall  that  the  com- 
mittee placed  in  the  bill,  upon  motion  oi 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  a  lan:e  part 
of  the  section  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
referred.  I  ask  the  Senator's  permi.ssion 
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to  read  ihat  part  of  the  committee  re- 
port which,  I  thiuk.  correctly  describes 
wiiat  we  were  iiyiu'ij  to  do.  and  that  the 
Senator  then  make  such  comment  as  he 
thinks  ;s  proper  upon  the  matter. 

1  he  committee  report  on  this  subject, 
on  jjage  L'  of  the  report,  reads  as  follows: 

The  comniittee  leels  that  job  opportunities 
In  industri.'s  newly  covered  by  the  Federal 
wage  and  lumr  l.iw  should  not  be  excluded 
from  the  MDTA  prnprams.  and  that  where 
such  pnitrrarns  are  approved,  trainees'  wages 
should  not  exceed  tlie  legal  minimum  wage 
being  paid  experienced  employees  in  such 
Ii.duslries 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alabama  agree 
that  that  sentence  accurately  states,  as 

I  believe  it  does,  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  permitting 
trainees  to  be  trained  for  service  in  those 
industries — liotels,  restaurants,  and  any 
other  duly  qualified  industries:  I  am 
.sure  there  are  others — without  their  be- 
ing ijaid,  during  their  training  period, 
a  lamer  wauc  than  the  minimum  wafie 
applicable  at  the  time,  by  Federal  law  or 
by  State  law.  to  trained  individuals  in 
tho.se  particular  indu.stries? 

Ml,  HILL.  I  a-; roe  100  percent  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
P'lorida.  Ho  is  ab.solut^'ly  right  in  what 
he  says  ..bout  this  language  in  the  re- 
port, which  was  put  in  there  on  the  mo- 
lion,  as  the  Senator  recalls,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  The  statement  of  the 
Senator  ;s  absolutely  correct  as  to  the 
application,  the  purport,  and  the  intent 
of  that  language. 

Mr,  HOLLAND  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  this  language  in  the  re- 
port, and  also  in  the  bill— the  report  lan- 
,guage  simply  describes  what  is  in  the 
bill — is  intended  to  permit  trainees  in 
the  hotel  pj.'.ri  restaurant  business,  and 
anv  other  .service  industries  which  were 
first  brought  under  the  Waae  and  Hour 
.■\ct  01  February  L  1967.  to  be  employed 
at  wa.-e  rates  le.ss  than  the  uniform  wage 
rates  applicable  to  industries  previously 
covered  under  the  act:  that  they  shall 
be  permitted  to  be  trained,  but  uniler  the 
conditions  r.ow  stated,  that  they  may 
never  be  paid,  durina  their  period  of 
training,  more  than  the  minimum  wage 
then  applicable  to  that  particular  in- 
dustry. 

Mr,  HILL,  The  Senator  is  correct,  and 
I  agree  completely  with  his  interpreta- 
tion as  exprcs.sed.  He  is  exactly  right  in 
what  he  has  .said  as  to  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  this  lanauage  in  the  report, 
and  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee in  putting  this  language  into  the 
report 

•Mr    HOLLA.\D    I  thank  the  Senator, 

As  1  recall  it,  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee, both  the  subcommittee  and  the 
fu.l  committee,  was  unanimous  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  was  uanimous.  The 
Senator  from  Florid.^  made  the  motion, 
which  was  agreed   to  unanimouslv. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  aureema  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  .Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What  is 
the  question.  Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  aareemg   to  the  amendment 
No.  918'.  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
.Alaban:a    .Mr,  Hill  I. 


Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  D.Mav,are.  Mr.  P'ls- 
id'int.  I  suggest  llie  absence  ol  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  iusk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  lor  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescindf  d. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  apparently 
there  is  some  question  about  tlie  joend- 
ing  amendment.  Accordingly,  I  think  ac- 
tion on  the  pending  amenciment  should 
be  postponed.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  .Mr  President,  a  pai'- 
liamentary  inquiry, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OMTCFR,  Tl.o  Gen- 
ator  will  state  it, 

Mr,  DJRKSKN.  .Mr.  President.  I  as- 
.•-ume  that  the  v.ithdrawal  is  only  lor 
the  pur!)ose  ol  reinstatinii  I'lo  amend- 
ment for  a  record  \ote  at  .-ome  later 
time,  and  that  the  withdrawal  is  neces- 
sitated because  of  some  ab.se.' t  .Senators. 
I  understand  ih;tt  sovorpl  air.er.dmen's 
will  call  for  record  vnte.s. 

It  is  my  hope.  I'ud  1  am.  :  uro  that  the 
majority  leader  coneu/.-.  that  ■-vo  can  ut 
those  amendments  bf  discussed  <'.nd  then 
go  over  until  an  approi^riate  iiour  on 
Friday  wlien  they  can  all  be  called  uid 
and  then  liave  a  rollenll  \  ote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  will 
have  a  right  to  leoffer  the  amendmer.t 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  .Alabama  not  to  Iistc-n  to 
me  for  the  next  couple  of  minutes,  be- 
cause 1  know  him  to  be  a  \ery  i;-odest 
man. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  call  the  atteniion  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  .symbolically  a 
very  historic  hour  in  the  .Senate:  for  we 
are  observing  once  again  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  handling  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as 
he  has  done  so  nobly  and  ably  lor  many 
years. 

I  join  the  Senator  from  Florida  m  his 
comments.  We  cannot  begin  to  pav  our 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  leadership  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  as  the  chairman  (jf  the  Sub- 
committee on  Apinopriations  that  han- 
dles the  appropriations  each  year  for  the 
Departm.ents  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Millions  of  Americans  are  greatly  iii- 
debted  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  biu  h.eart,  his  threat  un- 
derstanding, his  statesmanship,  and  his 
record  of  service  m  Con':ress  for  the  past 
46  years,  some  30  years  of  v.hich  Iiave 
been  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  .Alabama  lias  been 
our  leader  in  trying  to  brim:  to  all  the 
American  people,  the  :;reat  improve- 
ments in  Government  programs  and  fa- 
cilities that  will  help  m  connection  with 
their  health  and  education  problems  and. 
in  the  case  of  labor,  in  connection  with 
safeguarding  one  of  the  great  freedoms 


of   Goveriinieni.    the   li'ht    ;o   iiee   col- 
lective bai.kaiiiinu. 

Mr.  President,  v.-ould  that  some  way, 
.somehow,  we  could  put  in  the  Recokd 
what  I  know  are  the  leclinus  of  .uratitude 
of  those  millions  of  Americans,  some  of 
wliom  have  passed  away — but  wiio  '.vere 
greatly  aided  when  a  .rreat  deal  of  medi- 
cal mercy  was  brought  to  them  m  their 
periods  of  ill  h(>alih— and  the  millions 
of  livinu  Americans  that  know  Senator 
Hill  of  Alabama  .is  one  of  the  greatest 
liumanitarians  vi  this  ReiMiblic's  history. 

I  just  wanted  to  take  these  few  mo- 
ments to  comment  uixin  the  symbolism  of 
the  moment,  lor  we  are  witnessing— and 
we  will  be  Ix'tter  people  because  we  are 
witnessing  it— the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Alabama  as.  lor  the  last  time, 
he  Lahdes  throuuii  tlu'  Senate  the  apijro- 
jjriations  bill  dealing  with  these  riejiHit- 
ments  that  are  .^o  clo.se  to  ilie  wehare  of 
•so  many  millions  of  .Americans. 

I  want  the  .Senator  from  Alabama  to 
kriow  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to  repay 
liim  for  the  in.spiration  that  he  lias 
brought  into  my  service  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  teaching  he  has  given  me  as  I 
have  sat  at  his  feet,  learnin-j  irom  liim 
on  the  Senate  Committee  ^,n  Lah.n-  ;,iid 
Public  Welfare. 

I  know  that  I  .^-ienk  In.'  all  members 
of  our  committee  m  '.•xtji-rssin-  these 
^vords  of  the  Senator  nom  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  .Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MORSF.  Mr,  President,  I  vield 
to  the  Senator  from  .Alabama. 

-Mr.  HILL,  Mr,  President,  I  express  my 
iieartfelt  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
Or'-2on  for  liis  ;!enerous  words. 

Tile  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  !..ne 
,-at  on  the  Committoc  on  Labor  and  Piib- 
lic  Welfare  for  a  number  of  years  now. 
I  na'.e  been  in  a  jiosition  to  ob.ser\e  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  day  by  day  as  he 
has  worked  so  effectively  and  so  skill- 
fully. The  Senator  has  acted  with  -reat 
devotion  in  behalf  of  the  many  bills 
and  programs  that  have  been  iiandled  bv 
that  committee.  The  Senator  has  been 
outstardin':  as  the  cliairman  of  tiie  Sub- 
connnitte'  on  Education,  He  i-ias  been 
outstandinu  in  .so  much  of  ilie  work  that 
he  lias  done  on  the  committee. 

Knowing  the  fine  work  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Senator  as  I  do.  and  knowing 
of  liis  achievements,  I  am  deeply  -rate- 
fiil  10  liim  lor  his  remarks. 

.Mr.  -MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
typical  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  say  in  brief  reply  tiiat  if  I  have  done 
anythiiic  on  the  committee  that  has 
been  helpful,  it  has  been  becau.se  of  the 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  .Alabama. 

-Mr  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
cnnsideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  32,  between  lines  21  .lul  22  y.i- 
?erl    the   following   new   paragraph 

"To  carry  out  the  iirovisions  of  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  .Medical  Facilities  Cuii- 
-struction  Act  or  1968  .Public  Law  90-457 1 
5^61  199,000.  of  whic:-!  $30.5.^6000  .■^hall  be 
i.v.iiliible  for  grants  pursuant  to  '■ection  2 
of  such   Act.   and  of  which   5.30  663.000  shall 
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be  available  for  loans  pursuant  to  section  3 
of  such  Act  " 

Mr  MORSE  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
attenlioii  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  Mr  Wil- 
Li.'VMs'.  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
ifinla  iMr  ByrdI  as  I  briefly  explain  the 
amendment 

Mr  President,  the  passage  of  the  Dis- 
trict uf  Col'ombia  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  of  1968  on  July  24.  1968. 
and  its  Aug'ist  3.  1968.  approval  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  attests  to  the  primary 
urgency  for  providing  a  corrective  fui;d- 
in«  mechanism  for  asslstinK  District  of 
Colimibia  hospitals  to  meet  demon- 
strated community  needs  The  law  pro- 
vides fr)r  grant  and  loan  funds  necessary 
to  support  construction  projects  The 
projects  contemplated  have  been  in  the 
planning  stage  for  several  years  and  in 
many  cases  actual  architectural  draw- 
ings have  been  completed  and  are  ready 
to  proceed  now 

In  offfring  my  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing' !e«1.^1ation  today,  may  I  call  atten- 
tion to  several  critical  factors  including 
the  cjatmuing  ruse  la  construction  costs 
and  secondly,  the  administrative  require- 
ment of  having  funding  approval  prior 
to  awarding  contracts  Construction 
costs.  I  am  informed,  are  rising  at  the 
rate  of  from  7  to  9  percent  per  year  De- 
lavs  In  appropriating  these  funds  will 
mean  the  reduction  of  facilities  below 
demonstrated  needs  and  cause  a  revi- 
sion of  the  consultants  programing,  thus 
correspondingly  reduce  the  ability  of  the 
hospitals  to  meet  present  day  patient 
care  needs  With  regard  to  the  admm- 
istrative  reqiurement  to  have  funds  in 
hand.  I  am  informed  that  this  is  a  stand- 
ing rule  (.'f  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  completion  of  projects  utilizing 
Federal  fu  ids. 

A  current  analysis  of  the  status  of  the 
projects  shows  that  of  the  act's  $40,052.- 
000  of  grant  funds,  some  $30,536,000  :s 
being  requested  to  initiate  projects  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year 

Also,  of  the  $40,575,000  loan  funds  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  90-457,  .<ome 
530,663.000  is  being  requested.  Therefore, 
of  the  10  participatmg  institutions, 
three  have  already  initiated  some  phases 
of  their  con.>truction  program,  six  will 
comjiience  construction  during  the  fiscal 
year  and  one  will  be  completing  the 
necessary  architectural  phase  during 
this  fiscal  year  The  investment  by  the 
community  hospitals  is  sizable  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  planning  aspects  of  enlarg- 
ini;  their  facilities  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
tiiey  must  be  supported  by  immediate 
appropriations 

My  amendment  to  H  R.  18037  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
funduii;  Public  Law  90-457  The  need 
for  these  funds  is  urgent.  I  am  advised 
that  the  proposed  legislation,  and  m  par- 
ticular Its  urgency  as  applied  to  commu- 
nity needs,  has  been  fully  supported  by 
Health  Education  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Wilbu:  Cohen  and  his  d'^partmental 
representatives  Because  of  the  urgent 
need  to  fund  the  hospital  construction 
programs  la  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
ursAf  that  the  Senate  adopt  my  amend- 
ment 


The  question  fairly  can  be  asked,  'How 
does  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
happen  to  bo  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment'' I  always  tell  the  Senate  every- 
thing I  know  about  any  matter  m  which 
I  become  involved  in  the  Senate  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  have  been  for 
years  and  it  is  my  responsibility  to  be 
of  assistance  on  that  committee  m  con- 
nection with  our  medical  and  hospital 
programs  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  aiid  other  Senators 
will  recall  that  some  years  auo  it  hap- 
pened to  be  my  responsibility  to  handle 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  procram 
for  netting  funds  for  the  creation  of  Sib- 
ley Hospital,  a  hospital  which  was  direly 
needed,  and  the  Senate  approved  of  that 
program  I  have  taken  an  active  part 
over  the  years  in  regard  to  the  so-called 
Hospital  Center  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 

So  it  is  understandable  that  these  hos- 
pital people  and  mi'dical  [x^ople  should 
come  to  me  and  call  my  attention  to 
the  facts  I  have  set  forth  m  the  state- 
ment I  have  just  made  I  obtained  the 
facts  from  them  but  I  do  not  present 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  material  that 
I  have  not  checked.  I  have  checked  the 
facts,  and  there  is  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  what  I  have  presented  is 
accurate.  There  is  great  need  m  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  these  hospital  fa- 
cilities, and  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  find  it  possible  to  take 
my  amendment  to  conference,  and  it 
can  then  be  thrashed  out  in  conference, 
for  I  believe  it  is  a  verv  deserving  amend- 
ment 

Mr  HILL.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  pending  amendment  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia IMr  ByrdI.  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  handles  all  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  feels  as 
I  do  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  take  this  amendment  to  con- 
ference and  thrash  it  out  there. 

Therefcrre.  speakim,'  tor  myself.  I  know 
of  no  rt-ason  v^hy  the  amendment  should 
r.ot  be  as^reed  to  be  taken  to  conference, 
and  there  be  thrashed  out,  m  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  ;  Mr  ByrdI  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr   Morse  ; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion IS  on  aart'eing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  irom  Oregon 

The   amendment   was   agreed   to 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  .Alabama  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Weht  Virginia 

Mr  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
second  and  last  amendment  I  seek  to 
offer  to  the  pending  appropriation  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows. 

On  piige  24.  line  3.  .strllie  out  '840.000.000" 
and  insert   m  lieu   thereof  •■$46,100,000  ' 

Mr.  MORSE  Mr  President,  again  I 
should  lilte  the  attention  of  the  Senator 


from  .Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  the  leader  of  the  mi- 
nority on   this  subcommittee 

I  offer  tlKs  imeiidment  m  my  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  SubconimltK^e  on  Ed- 
ucation and  I  wouki  have  the  Senate 
hear  me  through,  because  we  need  to 
make  the  record  on  it 

I  offer  this  amendment  to  increase  tlie 
atjpropriation  for  .salaries  and  expenses 
for  the  Office  of  Education  becau.se  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  etTectiveness 
(if  that  Office  in  cairyim;  out  us  respon- 
sibilities f.ir  the  admmi.stration  of  edu- 
cation programs  Effective  administra- 
tion is  directlv  dependent  upon  proper 
review,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of 
applications,  projects,  and  State  plans. 

Over  the  last  3  years.  Congress  has  m- 
crea.sed  the  responsibilities  of  the  Office 
of  EducHtion  by  almost  fourfold  The 
number  of  programs  lias  been  increa.sed 
from  37  to  more  than  100  Not  only  have 
we  increased  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
able for  grants  to  States  and  local  .school 
districts  and  tlie  number  of  piomams. 
but  also  we  have  uiven  the  Office  of 
Education  more  detailed  administiative 
responsibilities 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  has. 
durint;  this  session,  conducted  a  study  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Offlce  of  Education 
with  respect  to  the  administration  of  ed- 
ucation proL'rams  Both  the  hiu'lier  edu- 
cation amendments  and  the  vocational 
education  amendments  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  July  contain  language  which 
reflect  tho  concern  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  about  the  administration 
of  education  programs. 

In  general,  we  have  required  the  Office 
of  Education  to  spend  more  time  with, 
and  to  take  more  detailed  con.sideration 
of,  the  approval  of  applications  for 
funds.  Tlie  resijonsibilities  we  have  re- 
quired the  Office  to  take  up  over  the 
course  of  the  last  3  years  also  require 
that  the  Office  of  Education  hire  top- 
notch  personnel  who  can  do  the  lob  Our 
tHlucation  legislation  also  requires  the 
Otfice  of  Education  to  make  exten.sive  use 
of  evaluations,  adnsory  committees,  and 
independent  expert  reviewers  in  order  to 
provide  Congress  with  the  information 
necessaiT  to  legislate  wisely  We  ha\p 
found  tiiat  too  often  we  have  been  forced 
to  legislate  without  adequate  informa- 
tion about  the  state  of  education  in  tins 
country  and  the  effect  of  our  education 
programs  at  the  local  level. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  two  programs 
on  whicli  the  Senate  has  recently  acted 
which  serve  as  examples  of  the  work  we 
have  given  to  the  Office  of  Education  in 
order  to  provide  us  with  adequate  infor- 
mation Tho.se  two  programs  are  title  III 
of  the  Element4»ry  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  and  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  In  botli  acts  we  require  extensive 
program  evaluations  by  both  the  Office 
of  Education  and  the  independent  ad- 
vi-scry  councils  and  reports  to  Congress 
on  those  evaluations.  The  evaluation  and 
reporting  procedures  written  into  those 
two  acts  were  purposely  designed  to 
bridge  the  information  gap  which  hin- 
ders effective  legislating. 

These  two  programs  are  only  examples 
of  our  efforts  to  insure  that  education 
programs  are  properly  administered  and 
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carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress,  They 
are  two  examples  of  a  total  of  27  statu- 
tory advlsoi-y  committees  or  councils 
which  Congress  lias  directed  the  Office  of 
Education  to  use  <n  the  administration 
of  education  i)ioRrams.  Each  of  these  ad- 
vLsory  councils  submits  annual  reports  to 
Congress. 

The  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  iias  studied  these  annual  re- 
ports, and  much  of  the  information  we 
have  needed  in  order  to  report  good  edu- 
cation leqislation  to  the  Senate  has  come 
from  the.se  annual  reiw.ts. 

If  we  do  not  provide  the  funds  neces- 
.saiT  to  carry  out  the  evaluation,  review, 
and  advi.sory  committee  functions  of  our 
education  lesi.slation,  we  v.ill  destroy  the 
effectivene.ss  of  the  very  legislative  over- 
sight features  which  were  carefully 
drawn  up  in  Congress. 

Furthermore,  if  the  amount  appropri- 
ated is  that  which  is  recommended  by 
the  .Appropriations  Committee,  the  Office 
of  Education  may  well  be  forced  to  abol- 
ish more  per.sonnel  ijositions  than  those 
which  ■no  being  abolished  as  the  result 
of  the  budget  cut  lesiislation  enacted  ear- 
lier this  year. 

The  question  of  the  administration  of 
education  urograms  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  great  deal  of  consideration  at  the 
highest  le%els  of  the  executive  branch. 
It  was  decided  that  improved  adminis- 
tration could  be  had  only  by  hiring  addi- 
tional i)ersonnel  at  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion The  actions  of  Congre.ss  last  year 
with  respect  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondaiy  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  played  a  significont  i  ole  in  that  de- 
cision. It  v.T.s  for  this  reason  that,  in  a 
.vtar  of  severe  bud.cct  cutting,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  recommended  an  in- 
crease of  373  positions  in  the  Office  of 
Educ.it ion  and  requested  S51.5  million 
for  .-alf, r-fs.  e.\per.~es.  and  program  sup- 
port activities. 

Tlie  Hou.se  rei-oit  on  the  appropria- 
tions bill  indicates  that,  with  an  appro- 
priation of  S42  million,  personnel  posi- 
tions would  be  held  at  the  fiscal  1968 
level.  The  additional  cut  by  the  Senate 
would  ai)pear  to  requiie  a  reduction  in 
force  of  about  100  persons,  .since  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Committee  for 
costs  of  positions  and  the  pay  increase  is 
S1.:j7.'s.000  less  than  that  allowed  by  the 
Hou.se. 

Tlie  effect  of  .ibolishing  100  personnel 
IMJsitions  is  trcater  than  it  appears  to 
be:  for  under  civil  .service  !?\vs.  when 
there  is  a  reduction  in  force  in  an  agency. 
tho:--e  jjer.son'  with  le.ast  seniority  must 
be  the  ones  fired.  A  reduction  in  100  posi- 
lion.s  will  result  in  two  major  problems 
alfictins  the  adniini-tration  of  educa- 
tion pro^'rams. 

Fir.^t.  because  of  ci\il  service  re£?ula- 
lions  the  ;:o-.:tiors  -.boUs'ud  •.vill  result 
in  a  major  shift  of  per.sonnel  within  the 
Office  of  Educition.  Tho:e  with  greater 
.seniority  ;n  the  abolished  positions  will 
take  the  positions  held  by  persons  with 
less  seniority.  It  is  estimated  that  four 
times  as  many  positions  will  be  affected 
by  the  reduction  in  fore?  as  will  be  ac- 
tually reduced.  If  there  is  a  'eduction  of 
fore?  of  100  positions,  we  may  expect 
100  n.-  sit  ions  to  be  affected,  out  of  the 
2,270  positions  remaining  after  the  rev- 
enue control  act. 


The  second  ijroblem  "ould  have  a 
damaging  effect  on  education  programs. 
Many  of  the  new  people  brought  into  the 
Office  of  Education  with  hiph  qualifica- 
tions will  be  lost,  since  they  do  not  have 
seniority.  In  the  past  3  years  the 
Office  of  Education  has  conducted  a 
major  recruiting  camuaim  in  order  to 
bring  into  the  Office  highly  qualified  per- 
sons from  the  education  community  and 
from  private  industry.  Many  persons  who 
accepted  positions  with  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation did  so  at  a  sacrifice  of  salai-y. 
They  came  to  the  Office  of  Education  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  take  part  in  the 
responsibility  Congress  vested  with  the 
Office  of  Education.  If  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  force  the.se  new  i^eople  will  be  lost 
to  the  Office  of  Education  and  their 
talents  will  be  lost  to  American  edu- 
cation. 

Mfiny  of  them  a.ivc  been  -.vr^ri-aiut  at 
the  Office  of  Fducation  le.ss  than  2  years 
and  have  ,so  little  seniority  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  v,-ould  survive  a  reduc- 
tion of  force. 

I  understand  that  one  of  the  rea.sons 
for  the  cut  was  a  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  committee  aboiu  the  regionaliza- 
tion  of  elementary  and  .secondary  edu- 
cation pro2;rams.  I  share  that  concern. 
as  do  a  number  of  education  oi  "anima- 
tions, .".uch  as  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  as  do  mo.st  of  the  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee.  I  can  assure 
the  Senate  that  regionalization  has  come 
to  a  halt  and  that  the  Commissioner  in- 
tends to  bring  most  of  those  functions 
vested  in  the  regional  offices  back  to  the 
central  office  within  a  very  short  t*me. 
I  understand  this  is  alieady  in  i)ioce,ss. 

Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  wish  to  .spep.k  for  my 
.subcommittee  and  to  .say  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  that  we  have 
been  conducting  a  .surveillance  program 
ever  since  the  majority  leader  called  for 
surveillance  of  the  expenditure  of  funds 
on  the  part  of  every  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  in  the  Senate. 
We  have  maintained  a  very  close  surveil- 
lance of  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  have  had  meetings  from  time  to  time 
with  Senators  who  had  complaints.  I 
have  called  up  officers  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  and  sometimes  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  him- 
self, as  we  carried  out  this  program. 

We  went  into  this  matter  of  roRional- 
ization.  I  became  convinced  tliat  tiie  op- 
position to  it  and  the  criticisms  of  it  that 
I  received  from  collea.gues  in  the  Senate 
and  educators  across  the  land  had  great 
mei-it,  I  Ra\e  the  report  I  am  now  giving 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  plan 
to  bring  thos^  programs  back  into  the 
central  office  itself. 

I  .state  here  for  the  purpose  of  legisla- 
tive history  that  my  amendment  is  not 
intended  to  make  funds  available  lor  rc- 
:jionalization  of  administration  of  educa- 
tion programs. 

One  further  point  I  would  like  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  need  for  funding  the 
.salaries  and  expenses  item  to  the  budget 
request  level  v-  that  last  year  the  Con- 
gress made  a  real  innovation  in  public 
administration  when  the  revision  of  title 
ni  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  enacted. 

In  that  program  the  Congress  has  es- 
tablished a  requirements  that  the  States 


set  up  advisory  coimcils  to  assist  them 
in  the  administration  of  the  jirogram's 
supplementary  centers  and  ser\ices. 

The  State  advisory  councils  are  so  im- 
IJortant  to  the  administration  of  that 
Ijrogram  that  if  they  are  not  funded  the 
programs  will  effectively  come  lo  a  lialt. 
This  innovation  in  public  administration 
is  the  product  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  It  was 
not  .suggested  by  the  administration  and 
was  not  suggested  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride 
in  the  advisory  council  feature  of  title 
III  I  think  if  the  State  advi.sory  coun- 
cils are  propeily  funded  and  function  as 
they  aie  mtjnded.  we  will  have  the  mo.st 
successful  Federal  program  now  on  the 
statute  books. 

In  the  case  of  title  IIT,  the  Congress  has 
I'stabli.-hed  a  it-w  administrative  proce- 
'iiiro  wiilch  has  a  rreat  deal  of  promi.se. 
liUt  if  the  Cont'ress  does  not  also  ap- 
Ijrooriate  the  funds  to  carry  out  this 
administrative  procedure  we  v,ill  have 
defeated  the  very  purpo.se  of  our  actions 
la't  year. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
inittf\-.  I  fee!  a  very  special  responsibility 
to  the  Senate  to  L'uarantee  proper  admin- 
istration of  education  programs.  That 
uuarantee  cannot  be  fulfilled  if  adequate 
information  is  not  made  available  in  or- 
der to  oversee  tlie  administration  of  those 
programs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  feel  compelled  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries and  expenses  account  of  the  Office 
of  Education  My  amendment  would  in- 
crease the  committee  recommendation 
by  Sol  million,  raising  the  item  irom 
S40  i.iillion  to  S46,l  million.  Tlie  admin- 
istration rerjuested  a  total  of  .S51.5  mil- 
Uon  for  salaries  and  expenses  and  iJio- 
tirani  . 'ipport  activities.  S5,4  million  of 
v.liicli  was  for  program  support.  Tlie 
Ho'.i.'e  reduced  that  request  to  $.42  million 
deletine  thp  total  amount  requested  for 
jjrogram  ..upport  n'^tivities.  My  amend- 
m^nt  does  not  include  funds  for  tho.se 
activities,  since  both  c.'iinniittces  deiied 
the  request.  It  is  the  figure  rccommend'd 
for  salaries  and  expenses  only. 

When  we  'tay  within  the  recomm.en- 
dation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that 
is  sayintt  something:  but  v,-hen  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budsct  recommends  an  in- 
cre.Tse  in  thi'-  item  l^ecause  it  ktiows  of 
the  personnel  iirobleni  and  it  kn:;v.s  how 
important  it  i.-.  that  v,c  have  necessary 
:-up"rvi.sion  for  ihe.=e  programs  I  talked 
about.  I  think  we  should  '^v.c-  careful 
consideration  to  the  amendment  and  at 
lea'^t  take  it  to  conference  .so  it  can  be 
thoroughly  di.scussed  tliere.  TJien.  the 
conf'^-rces  as  we  often  do.  could  call  in 
offi^i.ils  of  the  executive  branch  t.j  double 
check  upon  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  action  of  Iho  Committee  on  .'ip- 
iiropriations  in  fuither  reduc'iig  the 
approDrir.tion  to  S40  million  will  seri- 
ously impair  the  ability  of  the  Office  of 
Education  to  carry  out  the  responsibili- 
ties we  have  .fjiven  u. 

I  inigiil  reiterate  ih.it  tho  oudeet  re- 
quest, in  the  case  of  the  salaiies  .ind  ex- 
penses account  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, was  veiy  carefully  considered  at 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  it  was  rec- 
ognized there  that  the  Office  of  Educa- 
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tion  n'H'ded  greater  reviurTS  than  were 
available  for  fiscal  year  1968  The  Office 
of  Education  itself  recognizes  that  it  is 
not  di'iiiii  as  good  a  job  as  it  should  in 
the  administration  of  educat.on  pro- 
grams In  acknowledging  its  weakness. 
the  Office  has  reoeatedly  stated  that  they 
do  not  have  the  personnel  or  resources 
to  cari-y  out  the  activities  we  have  de- 
manded of  them. 

I  cannot  in  (<ood  conscience  tell  the 
Office  of  Education  on  one  hand  to  d-)  a 
better  jjb  of  admin.stration  and.  at  the 
same  time,  on  the  otner  hand,  stand  by 
and  iefu.se  them  the  fr.nds  nece-.saiy  to 
dj  that  JTb 

I  offer  this  ame;idment  as  a  part  of 
my  responi^ibilitirs  t )  t  le  Congres;  and 
to  the  Office  of  Education  If  we  in  the 
Congress  really  hUend  t.i  aid  American 
education  as  we  have  prescribed  by  law 
and  the  manner  we  have  directed  the 
Office  of  Education,  it  is  then  essential 
that  we  restore  to  the  .salaries  and  ex- 
ye.'-.ses.,  appropriation  of  the  Office  of 
Education  the  amount  neces.sary  to  per- 
mit taem  to  accomplish  what  we  have 
demanded. 

I  speak  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  ProctyI.  who  had  hoped  I  would 
get  to  this  matter  earlier,  for  he  was  go- 
ing to  reinforce  my  hand  in  this  discus- 
sion He  is  the  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  on  whom  I  rely  heavily  as 
we  work  out  these  bipartisan  programs 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  Senators 
would  support  me  in  this  amendment  to 
increase  the  salaries  and  expenses  appro- 
priation from  $40  to  $46.1  million,  at 
least  for  conference  discussion. 

Mr  HOLLANT)  Mr  President.  I  do 
not  like  to  di.->ai;ree  with  my  good  friend 
from  Oregon — and  I  may  not  disagree 
with  him  when  we  «et  the  full  picture 
before  us — but  I  want  to  say  that  we  have 
a  supplemental  bill  for  1969  coming  up. 
I  talked  only  this  morning  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Texas. 
Mr.  M.AfioN.  who  had  been  in  touch  with 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  who  told 
me  that  the  details  in  connection  witli 
the  request  for  that  bill  are  even  now- 
being  formulated  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

He  was  not  able  to  tell  me  how  soon 
that  mi:,'tit  come  up.  but  he  expects  it  in 
the  near  future. 

It  seem;-,  to  me  that  the  supuestion  of 
the  Ser.ator  from  Orecon  \^ould  be  much 
more  apt  to  gain  the  fri<-:>ndly  attention  of 
the  conferenre  comrnttee  if  it  'Aere  sup- 
ported by  t;^e  tak.nu  of  evidence  which 
will  be  taker  before  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  on  any  request  for  an 
item  in  the  supplemental  budget  bill  for 
1969. 

I  would  5U'-:gest  to  him  that  I  think  he 
would  be  on  firmer  around  when  he  en- 
deavors to  get  it  in  that  bill.  If  it  should 
not  come  up  in  the  form  of  the  supple- 
mental request,  he  has  the  privilege  and 
would  have  the  invitation — and  I  mvitc 
him  now — to  appear  before  our  commit- 
tee to  express  his  views,  so  that  we  may 
go  into  the  subject  matter.  If  the  views 
do  not  prevail  there,  he  will  still  have 
the  opportunity  on  the  floor — the  same 
opportunity  he  has  here — to  ask  for  this 
Item  to  l>e  included. 

My  feeling  Ls  that  the  item  of  an  in- 
crease in  sa'aiy  by  $6.1   million,  which 


I  under.>tarid  his  item  to  be.  will  stand 
much  tireater  chance  of  recounition  and 
pass<iu;e.  in  the  event  it  be  a  just  and  de- 
fensible Item,  as  I  shall  assume  it  may 
be.  so  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  cer- 
tainly .should  consider  it.  if  it  comes  up 
ill  the  regular  way.  rather  than  to  be  put 
in  here  simply  by  acceptance  on  the  floor, 
or  by  a  vote  on  the  floor  without  a  hear- 
ing, or  a  description  of  the  extra  duties 
involved,  or  any  justification  ;n  the  pres- 
ent form  for  such  a  substantial  increase 
in  salary.  We  are  all  m  a  difficult  situa- 
tion this  year,  as  we  pass  on  appropria- 
tion bills.  l)ecau.se  of  the  dire  fiscal  emer- 
Lcencv  and  beciu.se  of  lemslation  wliich 
we  have  heretofore  passed 

My  suggestion  to  him  would  be  the 
frleiMlly  suggestion  that  this  would  be  by 
far  the  preferred  meihod  and  approach 
to  this  matter  I  hoiw  that  the  Senator 
from  Orci^on  will  at  least  consider  tiie 
sugirestion 

Mr  MORSE  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida I  know  liow  fiiendly  he  is  in  all  the 
suggestions  that  he  makes  to  me  They 
are  all  friendly  suggestions.  He  seeks  to 
be  heljjful  The  situation  in  which  I  find 
my.self.  hjwe\er.  is  this,  and  I  .shall  not 
repeat  at  any  great  length  what  I  have 
already  .said  in  my  statement;  We  are 
dealintr  ht'ie  with  the  very  bill  in  which 
my  amendment  is  most  appropriate  be- 
rau.«p  it  was  part  of  the  request  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  speakint:  for  the 
administration,  when  it  sent  up  its  re- 
quest for  funds. 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  most  anpro- 
printely  before  us  at  the  present  timr 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  tlic  program 
covered  bv  thl.s  appropriation  bill 

Sec  )nd.  mv  dlfflculfv  with  the  .sugges- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Gcor  ra  is  th'*;: 
th.  ■  '.lersonnel  dl.slnrat'on  that  ir  going  to 
How  from  our  not  taking  the  matter  uo 
at  this  time  Af'er  all.  wo  arc  dealing 
wit'i  hiiman  values,  human  interest.', 
and  the  lives  of  human  beings  who  arc 
presently  on  the  Federal  payroll  but  who 
know  that  if  this  bill  goes  through  in  its 
pr-'sent  form,  they  will  be  cut  out 

If  we  were  one  of  them,  we  know  what 
we  would  do — we  would  look  elsewhere 
to  protect,  after  all.  our  own  economic 
welfare 

The  question  before  the  Senate  at  this 
moment  is  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
when  I  point  out  that  the  present  per- 
.Nonnel  who  would  be  covered  by  this  ap- 
propriation is  ade<iuatc  In  amount  to 
carrv  out  th?  legislative  pro:'ram  which 
th"  Senpto  and  Hou.se  have  already 
passtd.  I  lliink  that  ihe  ans-ver  is  clearly 
io 

That  IS  my  case  My  case  is  whether, 
here  and  now.  we  want  to  undermine  or 
undercut  our  own  program  for  which  we 
have  provided  the  administrative  sur- 
veillance, and  provided  for  the  reports 
and  lor  the  checks  upon  the  Office  of 
Education.  We  cannot  do  it.  I  say.  with- 
out money.  We  cannot  do  it  without  i>er- 
sonnel.  and  that  takes  money. 

AH  I  am  doing  is  restinc  my  case  upon 
the  findings  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  made  when  it  asked  for  the  per- 
sonnel. What  we  would  really  do  by  my 
amendment  would  be  to  save  money.  If 
the  personnel  were  available  to  do  the 
work  we  require  of  them  by  law.  not  only 


w.uld  a  large  sum  of  money  be  saved  in 
the  long  run.  bu'  the  Federal  aspect  of 
our  education  program  v.ould  bo  greatly 
improved 

I  wou'd  be  le.ss  tiian  honest  if  I  lid  not 
tell  the  St'nale  that  I  am  very  ontical  of 
some  of  the  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Edi  cation,  and  Wellare  in  the 
administration  of  education  funds.  Al- 
ready some  Senators — not  members  of 
my  cjmnuitee.  but  othcr.s — have  "oiought 
tliojc  problems  to  us.  We  have  aheady 
brought  about  a  I'ood  m{.n>  cia'ifzes  in 
the  adminisi.at.vo  policie.s  of  the  D*^- 
:;ariment  Wo  have  to  watch  out  that  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  not  set  aside  by 
some  administrative  order  or  regulation. 
That  IS  one  of  the  things  on  winch  we 
have  been  riding  herd.  I  do  not  like  to 
run  the  dancer  of  having  legislation  that 
Congress  passes  boomerang  on  us — and 
it  will  br.>omerang  on  us  :t  it  is  n.>t  etfi- 
eiently  administered 

So  all  I  ask  is  that  the  .tin.  ndinent  be 
taken  to  conferenco.  That  will  not  sto') 
us  at  a  later  time,  if  it  becomes  neces- 
saiT — and  I  hope  it  will  n  4 — from  tak- 
ing it  up  in  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  and  adoptinc  it  for  a  .second 
t:me.  But  this  is  our  f!r.-t  opportunity  lo 
meet  tliis  i.ssuc.  That  is  why  I  am  plead- 
ing that  the  amendment  iv-  taken  to  con- 
ference Then  let  the  House — t)ie  House 
did  not  have  Ihe  jMopo.sal  in  th.e  mannr 
I  am  submitting  it— and  the  Senate  c-.n- 
fetcs  e  insider  it  at  that  level  and  drcide 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  The  Hon.se 
may  be  able  to  make  .some  adjustments 
I  lat  will  at  least  save  most  of  what  I  am 
!  leading  for. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Florida  will 
not  in  any  way  feel  that  I  am  unfair  or 
unreasonable  or  uiven  to  anv  standnat 
po.sition  when  I  ask  for  action  on  the 
amendment  now  btrausc  I  liunk  xe  can 
consider  a  supplemental  appropriation 
later,  dependinu  upon  what  may  hapi^en 
in  conference  But  I  do  not  sec  how  we 
can  get  away  from  the  facts  I  have  sub- 
mitted as  to  what  the  result  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  rut  \v;ll  do  toward 
carrying  out  the  eriucatim  i)rouram- 
which  have  been  author:/' d  and  which 
the  Office  o!  Education  iias  betn  directed 
to  carrv-  out 

Mr.  HOLLAND  Mr  President.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  ever  unfair  or  imrea.son- 
able.  I  know-  he  is  acting  as  his  own 
conscience  dictates.  However.  I  think 
that  sometimes  he  may  be  a  bit  imprac- 
tical, and  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  one 
of  tho.se  times. 

I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  House  figure  for  this  item  is  S42  mil- 
'lon.  Having  been  already  this  year  nn 
■ome  seven  or  eight  cniif;  renc.s  -vit'i 
the  House  on  appropriation  bills.  I  thm.-; 
T  know  how-  adamant  a  jwsition  the 
House  Conferees  display  in  conference 

I  suggest  to  my  distineuished  friend 
thi.t  if  he  changed  !hs  amount  to  S'*:^ 
f-ul'ion.  the  matter  would  not  be  in  con- 
ference, because  it  would  be  the  .same 
in  both  places;  but  if  he  puts  in  the 
fviount  of  S46.100.0D0.  I  am  inclined  t;) 
•hink  he  is  inviting  disaster,  because  I 
think  that  is  what  he  w-ill  have  in  the 
rinference. 

I  must  say  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
who  sits  in  other  conferences — I  do  r.ot 
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believe  he  sits  on  these  appropriation 
c 'ufert  noes,  as  his  friend  the  Senator 
Irom  Florida  does^ — he  does  not  have 
the  same  chance  to  know  what  attitude 
we  may  expect.  I  think  the  practical 
course,  in  order  to  effect  some  increase 
in  an  item  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
mm  e\idently  thinks  is  a  ver>'  important 
Item  would  be  to  decrease  his  request 
to  i^42  million. 

With  iiiat,  I  will  say  nothing  further. 
I  am  not  unlnendly;  I  am  simply  trying 
t  )  L:i\e  counsel  which  I  think  will  be 
m.H  I'  efleK-tive  w  lien  we  get  to  conference. 

Ml  MORSK.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
knows  the  Senator  from  Orccon  has 
done  some  horse  trading  in  Florida  with 
.ome  ot  his  constituents,  but  I  have 
ne\er  met  a  horse  trader  who  is  as  tough 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr  President.  I  liave  no  choice.  At 
least,  if  we  can  get  it  to  S42  million,  w-e 
can  f-.ave  somethint;  and  help  the  ni-o- 
;.'iam  somewha' 

II  the  Senator  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Him.  1  will  agree,  I  will  modify  my 
amendment  to  put  in  tlie  fipiure  of  S42 
million 

Tlie  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator has  a  liclit  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment 

The  ainendincnt  is  ,so  modified. 

The  (luestinn  is  on  aereeing  to  the 
aniendnieiu.  as  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

\^I^M)^:^^■I    .vo     '.•2k 

Ml  SPONG.  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No,  928. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  v,111  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
anundment    No  928)  as  follows: 

On  p.\ce  16  line  5.  Isefore  the  period  insert 
;<  colon  and  the  lollowlng:  'Avd  prnridecl 
further.  That  the  $90.!*65.000  provided  for 
'Sctiool  As.sist.»nce  in  Federally  Affected 
.-Areas'  In  the  Seeond  Supplemental  Appro- 
prianons  Act.  1968.  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
[jemlitr.rc  until  Sept^^mber  30,   1968." 

Mr,  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  in  lines  5  and  6  of 
the  amendment  just  reported,  the 
amendment  be  modified  and  amended  to 
read    until  October  30,  1968." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  legislation. 
This  amendment  would  again  make 
available  the  $91  million  provided  by 
the  Congress  in  the  second  supplemen- 
tal appro]  iriations  bill  for  fiscal  1968. 
lor  aid  to  .school  districts  with  large 
numbers  of  cliildren  with  parents  who 
l:-."e  and  or  vovk  on  Federal  property. 

Most  of  the  Senators  already  are  quite 
fr.iniliar  with  the  h;stor>-  of  this  appro- 
priation. Somaime  last  January,  the 
Office  of  Education  indicated  that  $91 
million  in  additional  funds  w-as  needed 
if  the  impacted  areas  program  was  to 
be  fully  funded  ;n  fiscal  1968  for  the 
H»67-68  school  year.  School  officials  were 
naturally  quite  interested  in  obtaining 
th.e  lull  entitlement.  Almost  100-percent 
iiititlement  had  been  provided  in  every 
year  since  the  impacted  areas  program 
was  initiated  in  1951.  and  many  districts, 


anticipating  these  funds  as  alwavs,  had 
budgeted  or  even  sjjent  the  expected  en- 
titlement. Conpress  provided  the  addi- 
tional funds,  and  v(>  thoufht  ail  wns 
well 

Tlie  language  in  liic  appropriations 
bill  which  provided  the  funds.  lio\\e\t'r, 
specified  that  the  funds  would  be  avail- 
able only  until  July  31,  1968,  and  as  that 
date  nearcd,  mnny  school  officials  be'aii 
to  fear  that  the  lunds  would  not  be  re- 
leased. And.  on  July  31,  the  President 
announced  at  a  news  conference  that, 
indeed,  the  funds  would  not  be  made 
available — that  this  was  one  area  where 
he  had  decided  to  api^ly  the  provisions 
of  the  Revenue  Expenditure  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968 

i  eaii'iDt  :'']!■?  with  ilii':  action — 
prin.-:ipally  ;,.r  iv.o  -easons.  First,  the 
tiniin.u  oi'  tin  ■.vithholdin.a  wns  extremely 
unlortun.Tle.  Under  the  President's 
action,  iunds  for  a  .scii.^ol  year  v.-hich  has 
alie.^.dy  ended  are  going  to  be  denied. 
Alter  o.oeratinp,  on  a  bud':et  which  in 
many  cases  had  antirip.ited  these  fund.v 
some  4.300  .scho.il  d,strict.s  ire  bein-  told 
that  tlicy  will  not  receive  exi^ected  lunds. 
Such  an  action  seems  quite  iionical  in 
liuht  of  the  reque.sf  for  advance  lundiiu' 
of  title  I  of  tlie  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  which  was  made  by 
the  administration  so  school  adminis- 
trators could  plan  ahead.  I  think  such 
l)lannin,g  is  mcst  imijortant  to  any  well- 
operated  school  district,  and  I  belit\e 
that  if  the  impacied  nrei^s  tJi-oi^rpm  — 
oi-  any  similar  pronram  v'-ith  a  eontinumL; 
iiistory — :.-,  to  be  cut,  ii  .■  hou:;:'  be  tut  b=- 
lore  the  .ver.r's  operations  begin 

ocjond,  tl.e  Federal  Goverritnent  has 
■overp.iicJ"'  ,';ome  schojl  dislri'rts.  and  has 
now  sa:d  that  the  over.oaym'^nt  must  be 
ri^durted  iroin  any  entitlomenr  the  school 
disti'icts  iiceive  in  fiscal  19i39  Tlius,  not 
only  the  fi.seal  1968  -chool  budgets  are 
Leing  disrupted,  but  .';l:;o  the  fi.seal  1969 
ones.  1  do  not  feel  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts "vvhich  ha\e  been  ■■overi;)aid"  .-hould 
suffer  liom  the  mistakes  of  the  Federal 
Government.  And.  I  mi^iit  point  out  that 
the  mistake  is  no  small  one.  In  one  dis- 
trict alone  in  my  State  of  Virrinia.  the 
overpayment   is  ab.out  ?800,P00. 

In  general  it  has  hevn  an  ued  that 
many  of  the  districts  \vh.ich  tTtnefit  iro;:; 
the  impacted  areas  iJro-'rai.i  are  the 
wealthier  school  d'stucts  in  the  Nption 
and  that  they  do  not  need  the  funds.  I 
fail,  however,  to  .=ee  ho-.v  penalizinii 
.school  districts  because  they  arc  uood  can 
encourage  educational  improvement,  and 
I  think  we  should  net  for.cet  that  some  of 
the  excellence  which  ■•hoi^c  vinncls  en- 
joy certainly  results  from  the  effective 
use  of  impact  fund.s.  I  .ilso  think  it  is 
sianificant  thpt  the  districts  which  are 
eligible  L..r  these  Innd.?  icncralr-  do  not 
receive  .'-substantia!  aid  fiom  other  edu- 
cational prosrams  and.  therelorr.  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  impacted  areas  aid. 
rinaUy.  I  must  repeat  what  I  have 
.said  a  number  of  times:  "We  must  have 
priorities  in  our  spending.  We  mu.st  dis- 
tinguish amons  our  prj-'rams.  determine 
where  we  are  headed,  .'^nd  make  j/r.Tvi- 
sion  for  meetina  our  .fcremost  aoals.  In 
any  plans  for  our  Nation's  future,  edu- 
cation must  occupy  a  luah  position  and 
educational  aid  must  hold  a  high  priority. 
Education  for  our  children  is  a    direct 


inM.-imeni  ni  cur  Nation'.s  future.  It  is 
of  utmost  importance  lu  our  ijrogre.ss 
and   prosperity   in   the  years   to   come." 

For  the^e  reasons,  T  nm  i)ro)josinff  this 
amendrneiic  to  the  L.ibjr-H;  alth.  Edu- 
cutLm  and  Welfare  ajiproiJri.-itions  bill. 
I  ,im  plea.-ed  t.'j  note  that  the  lollowma 
Senators  have  joined  in  cospon.sorina  the 
amendment:  Senators  ruLERicui  Biki.k. 
B:^.- Vv'siFK.  Br.i  OKt.  Metcalf.  Chvrch. 
Cask.  BFNNErT.  lNot:vf.  Dona,  IIatfifi  !», 
Hart,  Hollings,  Pearson.  RiKiroFF, 
TvMNGs,  Tm-RMONn.  Taimaim.i  Ervin, 
Yareorottgh,  Carlson,  Miiu'hv,  and 
Bvnn  of  Virainia 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  nviportant  that 
these  iunds  be  providf-ri  at  liiis  time.  r>nd 
I  iu-'-'e  the  Scp.at'  t:'  m  ••lO  to  in  ike  them 
available. 

Mr.  President,  todav,  m  accordance 
v.-ith  Senate  procedures,  both  Senators 
RiBicoFF  and  Mx-ndt  filed  iiraice  of  in- 
tent to  offer  amendments  ck-almg  with 
impacted  area  funds,  including  the  sup- 
l)iemental  approoriation  lor  fiscal  vear 
1968. 

Their  amendments  relate  directly  to 
the  apiiropriatioii  contained  m  amend- 
ment No.  928.  Senator  RiBif  off's  amend- 
ment deals  specifically  with  the  Revenue 
and  Exiienditure  Control  Act  of  1968  In 
addition  to  the  1968  act,  Sen.'ttf  r  Mt-ndt's 
amendment  al.so  deals  with  the  anti- 
deficiency  statutes. 

In  view  of  the  notices  filed  today,  and 
because  I  believe  the  Senate  should  have 
the  full  benefit  of  a  thorounh  discussion 
on  all  apiiroaches  to  this  very  imijortant 
matter,  it  's  not  my  intention  to  ask  for 
action  on  amendment  No.  928  today.  I 
shall  withhold  the  amendment  from  fur- 
ther action  until  such  time  as  the  other 
two  amendments  have  been  nre.'^ented  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Senate  Ims  had  the 
benefit  of  iiearing  all  these  ajii^roaches 
to  the  i^roblem. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
support  the  ef^'ort  to  m.ake  available  to 
our  federally  impacted  school  districts 
the  money  that  was  withheld  from  them. 

Furthermore,  in  accordance  with  rule 
XL  of  the  Standing  rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  hereby  give  notict-  in  writ'na  t!:at  it  is 
my  intention  to  move  to  susnend  para- 
rrai^h  4  of  lu'.e  XVI  for  the  purpose  of 
jirorosing  to  the  bill  'II.R.  18037 1, 
ir.aking  apiiroj^riations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor.  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  aeencies.  for 
the  fiscal  year  endinp  June  :^0,  1969.  and 
for  other  jiurjoses,  the  followina  aniend- 
ment : 

On  page  16,  line  5,  befi.re  the  period  insert 
a  colon  and  the  lollowlng:  '■And  provided 
jiiTthrr,  Tlmt  ill  tJie  additional  .'imiiUnt  of 
•■rBO. 96.5. 000  appropriated,  undpr  tl-.e  heading 
■.'^rliool  As.^isJtance  in  Froprnllv  .■\ffected 
.■^rea.s'  ni  the  Serond  Supplonn-'ntal  hnnro- 
pri:itii.in  An.  1968.  for  payirents  to  local 
cciueatlonal  agencies  for  the  maintenance 
and  opera ticn  of  .schools  as  aufhorlred  by 
titl'-'  I  of  the  Act  of  September  ?0.  19Fib 
I  Pti'olic  Law  874.  Eichlv-First  Conpref.i>,  ns 
air.enripri.  20  U  S  C  r!i  1/!,  .shall  remain  avail- 
able tor  oblleation  tintil  October  31,  lf)68; 
I'.nd  2 1  the  limitation?,  ami  requirements 
fo;-  ""ifect'iatin''  .=  urh.  :imititions.  contained 
in  t^p?tions  202  .^.nd  203  (f  the  Revenne  and 
Expenditure  Ccntroi  .Act  of  1P68  with  re.^peot 
to  total  expenditures  and  lending  authority 
anri  •f:,\  v.p\v  <  blifational  ."".id  loan  authority 
.chall  be  inapplicable  to  oblieatlonal  author- 
ity  herein,   heretofore,    or   hereafter   cn.icted 
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tor  the  fiscal  year  19«9.  or  by  the  Second 
Supplemen'.-il  Appropriation  Act.  19<I8,  and 
to  expenclltiirea  pursuant  to  any  such  obll- 
Ratlonal  authority  for  paymenta  to  local 
educate mal  agencies  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  schools  as  authorized  by 
title  I  rif  the  Act  r,t  September  30  1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  87«.  Elt[hty-Plrst  Conifress),  as 
amended.  20  U  S  C  .  ch    13  " 

This  amendment  will  pxUfnd  to  Oc- 
u>ber  31.  1968.  the  availability  of  the 
appropriation  of  $31  million  made  by  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act 
for  payments  to  federally  impacted 
school  di.^trlcts 

It  will  also  exempt  from  the  expendi- 
ture and  obhsational  authority  limita- 
tions of  the  F?evenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968  thv  $.♦!  million  pro- 
vided by  the  second  supplemental  of 
1968  and  for  any  funds  provided  for  im- 
pacted areas  for  fiscal  year  1969  This 
win  prevent  any  reductions  made  by  the 
Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act  of 
1968  irom  bemtt  applied  to  expenditures 
ar.d  obiuational  authority  for  carrying 
out  title  I  of  Public  Law  874  It  will. 
moreover,  exclude  the  Public  Law  874 
amounts  from  the  aggrestate  expenditure 
and  the  appropriation  ceilings  so  that 
the  preservation  of  Public  Law  874 
funds  are  not  at  the  expense  of  other 
programs 

Congress  voted  this  money  once  be- 
cause we  felt  an  obligation  to  fully  fund 
those  schools  which  had  a  hi>jh  concen- 
tration of  Federal  dependents  including 
the  children  of  military  personnel. 

The  .~;chools  counted  on  this  money  to 
pay  teachers,  to  buy  textbooks,  and  to 
purchase  other  materials  But  now  it  ap- 
pears the  impacted  schools  program  has 
become  part  of  the  S6  billion  budi;et  cut 

We  can  not  let  this  happen  Educa- 
tion of  our  yDunK  is  an  investment  for 
the  future  Education  is  one  of  our  great 
priorities  Sa.mg  money  here  is  a  false 
fconotnv  In  the  long  run  it  will  be  the 
most  expensive  kind  of  economy. 

Connecticut  s  share  of  the  $90  9  mil- 
lion supp'emental  appropriation  that 
w?^  withheld  from  the  federally  im- 
pacted oChool  districts  across  the  Na- 
tion is  $646,000  Thirty-nine  Connecticut 
communities  are  affected  All  have  a  high 
concentration  of  federally  employed  par- 
ents This  is  not  only  a  question  of 
budget. n^  and  fisiancing  it  is  a  question 
of  children  and  their  education 

The  rubiic  Law  874  pro'?ram  is  a  most 
important  scarce  of  Federal  aid  to  pub- 
lic education  It  is  not  liard  to  appreci- 
ate the  dlfticulties  faced  by  school  dis- 
tricts wh.ch  drew  up  their  budgets  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  for  the  coming 
school  year  expecting  to  receive  the  full 
ennilemrnts  provided  them  by  the  Con- 
gress and  then  learn  w^ll  into  the  new 
school  vt-ar  that  they  would  receivj  only 
80  percent  of  what  they  had  anticipated 
Efficient  school  programs  simply  can  not 
be  run  that  way  Educational  programs 
can  not  be  dr  pped  nor  teachers  let  go 
m  midvcar  without  great  cost  of  tax- 
payers' dollars,  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
educational  opportunities  of  our  children. 

Education  is  an  investment  in  our  fu- 
ture It  IS  one  oi  our  great  priorities. 
Budget  CUC5  In  this  area  make  no  sense 
at  all. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  make  avail- 
able to  these  school  districts  the  money 


that  Cont  ss  already  has  voted  We 
must  also  make  sure  this  situation  does 
not  occur  next  year 

That  is  why  my  amendment  exempts 
the  federally  impacted  .school  program 
from  future  budget  cuUs  reqmred  by  the 
1968  tax  bill,  in  addition  to  extending 
the  deadline  for  allocating  current  funds 
to  the  school  districts 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Ml-  BYRD  of  West  VuMinia.  Mr 
President  I  >uagest  the  absence  ot  a 
quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded 1 1  call  the  roll 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Viiuinia  Mr  P.e.,i- 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  cimsent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


RADIAI'ION  HAZARDS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ivsk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  I  Mr 
Bartiett!  entitled,  Experience  Abroad 
in  Regulating  Medical  and  Dental  Use  of 
Ionizing  Radiations  ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
ExPERiENTE    .Abroad    in    Regulating    Meok  al 

A.vD  Dental  Use  nr  Ionizing  Radiations 

Mr  Bartlctt  Mr  President,  H  R  10790.  the 
Riidliition  Control  for  Health  and  Safety  Act 
of  iy»i8.  which  has  been  reptirted  by  the  Sen- 
ate C".  mmerce  Committee  and  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Laix.ir  and  Public  Welfare  Cnm- 
muwe,  will  give  to  the  Secretary  .if  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  sorely  needed  author- 
ity to  set  periormance  standards  lor  elec- 
tronic products  that  emit  X-rays  and  similar 
radiations. 

One  fact  that  stands  out  in  the  record  of 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  1967  and  again  this  year,  and  also 
in  the  hearings  held  In  the  other  body,  is  that 
most  oi  today  s  man-made  exi>osvire  to  X- 
radlaiion  comes  :rom  m-xtical  and  dental 
X-ray  machines  Many  i-ompetent  A-llnesfci 
testified  that  the  means  are  now  at  hand  t,o 
reduce  ihls  exposure  while  still  providing  the 
physicians  and  dentists  with  the  diagnostic 
information  that  they  need  Throughout  the 
hearings  this  committee  has  recognized  the 
great  value  of  medical  diagnostic  radiology 
We  recognize  also  that  the  needs  of  patients 
aiid  advances  in  medical  knowledge  may  well 
call  for  an  increase  in  various  forms  of  medi- 
cal radiology,  and  we  realize  '.hat  much  Indi- 
vidual svitlerlng  would  follow  any  unneces- 
sary curtailment  of  these  uses  of  X-rays  But 
because  of  the  fact  that  medical  uses  of  X- 
rays  seem  likely  to  further  increase,  it  be- 
comes all  tlie  more  necessary  to  .xssure  that 
exposure  of  patients  in  each  case  Is  kept  to  a 
m.nimum  One  vital  means  to  that  end  is  the 
setting  of  performance  standards  for  the 
design  and  manufacture  of  medical  and  den- 
tal X-ray  equipment 

A  logical  question  at  this  point  Is  to  ask 
what  experience  there  may  be  with  govern- 
ment regulation  of  exposure  to  X-rays  In 
medicine  and  dentistry.  There  exlit.s  a  body 
of  relevant  experience  In  the  Ministry  of 
Health  In  England  I  would  draw  attention 
to  this  experience 

In  1957.  In  keeping  with  the  Radioactive 
Substances  .^ct.  u  Standing  Advlsorv  Com- 
mittee prepared  a  Li>de  .if  practice  for  the 
protection  of  persons  exposed  to  ionizing 
radiations    Part  of  this  code  dealt  with   'ise 


.>f  X-rays  for  diagnosis  iind  therapy  While 
the  <-ode  was  intended  prlinarlly  to  protect 
machine  uperators.  it  did  lay  down  rulee  of 
protection  which  Included  teclmlcal  require- 
ments for  the  X-ray  equipment  and  its  in- 
stallation 

The  Ministry  of  Health  updated  this  code 
In  1964  to  Include  consideration  of  patlenus. 
and  to  show  this  new  emphasis,  retltled  It 
the  Ctxle  of  Practice  for  the  Protection  of 
Persons  against  Ionizing  Radiations  arl.slni; 
from  Medical  and  Dental  use  This  revised 
code  .ipplles  to  the  use  of  X-rays  arl.'lng 
from  all  forms  of  medical  ,ind  dental  pr.ic- 
tlee  It  IS  based  >i[xin  recommendations  cf 
the  Ministry's  Medical  Research  Council  and 
recommendations  of  the  International  C'<.m- 
mlsslon  .:>n  Radiological  Protection 

Once  again,  this  code  lays  down  technlf.il 
st.indards  for  X-ray  equipment  used  In 
diagnosis  and  therapy  For  example  it 
touches  upton  the  Issue  of  tlttlng  the  sl/e  .if 
an  X-ray  beam  to  the  -^Ize  of  the  X-ray  dim 
being  used  Tills  question  came  up  before 
the  committee  during  our  hearings  when  the 
National  Center  for  Radiological  Health  testi- 
fied about  Its  elTiirts  to  perfect  ;in  ,\utom:.lic 
collimator  for  this  purpose  There  Is  at 
I^resent  no  government  requirement  that 
medical  X-ray  machines  have  such  ecjulp- 
ment  Four  years  ago  the  British  .ode 
specified 

■'All  X-ray  apparatus  must  be  equipped 
with  adjustable  beam-Umltlng  devices  or 
cones  to  keep  the  useful  beam  witliln  the 
limits  of  the  X-ray  film  selected  for  each 
examination  The  lilm  selected  should  be 

.IS  small  as  possible  consistent  with  a  good 
result  ■ 

The  committee  heard  much  testimony 
about  fitting  dental  X-rav  machines  with 
cones  to  limit  exposure  to  patients  Fotir 
years  ago  this  British  health  code  specified 
•Localising  c  >nes  must  be  employed  with 
all  dental  equipment  .Such  rones  must  pro- 
vide the  maximum  practicable  f(X-us-skln 
dlstajice  and  the  minimum  practical  fie!d 
size  ' 

Unlike  the  situation  In  the  United  States 
where  regulation  .)f  Ionizing  radiations  is 
split  up  .iinong  dltlerent  federal  ,ind  state 
agencies,  this  British  he.'ilth  code  in  one 
place  deals  with  medical  :ind  dental  expti- 
sure  from  .ill  soxirces  of  radiation,  whether 
X-ray  machine,  natural  or  artificial  radio- 
active materials. 

Of  s[)e*clal  interest  to  the  committee  is  the 
provisions  of  the  Ministr.'s  code  of  pr.actlce 
that  sets  '">ut  protection  for  the  patient, 
which  in  this  country  is  left  excliislve'v  to 
the  professional  judement  of  the  radio;  it;ist 
and  physician  The  British  (•c<le  opens  with 
the  frank  acknowledgement  that  tiiere  is 
reason   to   avoid   unnecessary   radiation: 

"Patients  exposed  to  rr.dlatlon  for  dlagiijs- 
tic  or  therap-utlc  pur!X)ses  mav  be  .=;uh]ect 
to  some  perstmal  hazard,  and  the  direct  or 
indirect  irradiation  of  their  i^onads  i  tef  tcs 
and  ovaries!  may  constitute  a  hazard  to 
future  generations.  Consequently  it  is  im- 
portant to  carry  out  only  those  radiological 
examinations  and  treatmente  that  are 
strictly  necessary  and  in  doing  so,  to  avoid 
all  unnecessary  irradiation." 

Concerning  techniques  of  diagnostic  ra<Jl- 
ographv,  the  code  specifies  that  in  every  c.ise 
the  dose  given  should  be  the  minimum  nec- 
essary for  the  purpose  Considerable  reduc- 
tions can  be  achieved,  it  stairs,  bv  strict 
limitation  of  field  size  .and  by  adequate 
shielding  of  the  gonads  The  code  calls  for 
use  of  the  fastest  tilms  and  screen?  consist- 
ent with  satisfactory  diagnostic  results  and 
for  use  of  automatic  timers 

Mr.  President,  my  point  in  bringing  this 
c<xle  of  practice  to  the  attention  >f  t'le  Sen- 
.ite  is  to  show  that  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  will  not  venture 
Into  unknown  territory  .as  he  uses  tiie  au- 
thority itsslgned  to  him  in  H  R.  10790,  the 
Radiation  Control  for  Health  luid  .Safety 
.Act  of  1963.  There  is  experience  that  can  be 
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lixiked  at  and  analyzed.  There  Is  evidence 
that  regulation  of  X-ray  machines  and  other 
.Miurres  of  ionizing  radiation  for  medical  and 
dental  use  can  be  accomplished  without 
fre«-zlng  tJie  technology  of  the  industries 
that  supply  them  The  company  that  de- 
slfc-iis  and  makes  X-ray  equipment  with  at- 
tention to  safety  will  not  be  burdened,  but 
rather  will  be  relieved  of  possible  unfair 
c.vmpetltlon  by  those  who  are  tempted  to 
take  short  cuts  in  design  or  to  skimp  In 
manufacture  And  the  performance  sU'ind- 
ards  to  be  -set  by  the  -Secretary  of  Healtli. 
Kducatlon.  and  Welfare  will  assure  the 
inibllc  who  are  in  no  jxisitlon  to  know  for 
them.selves.  that  new  X-ray  equipment  sold 
in  iiiter.state  commerce  Is  designed  and  made 
to  nilnlmlze  piis.slble  radiation  exp)08ure  t« 
radiation  workers,  patients  and  the  public 
alike 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstandinu  rule  VIII,  I  may  be  iJer- 
mitted  to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOSE  UP  ON  THE  CZECH  CRISIS 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  arrival  of  Russian  tanks  and. 
men  In  Prague  in  late  August  thrust  the 
United  States  Into  the  center  of  an- 
other major  international  crisis,  with 
elTects  not  yet  fully  discernible.  The  po- 
litical and  moral  issues  as  related  to  our 
national  aspirations  and  international 
commitments,  are  certain  to  be  discussed 
liere  in  Congre.ss. 

I  have  collected  a  number  of  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  which  ap- 
peared during  the  eventful  last  2 
weeks  of  August  In  leading  newspapers 
In  the  British  Isles,  where  I  happened  to 
be  during  the  invasion  period.  These 
provide  close-up  views  of  the  Czech 
crisis.  Of  added  value.  I  believe  they 
offer  an  opportunity  to  weigh  the  think- 
ing of  our  own  Western  allies  on  the 
Czechoslovaklan  crisis. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Irish  Inde- 
pendent. Dublin.  Ireland,  In  its  August 
22  editorial.  'Jackboots  From  the  East" 
graphically  stated  the  issue : 

The  world  heard  of  Russia's  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  with  shudders  of  horror  that 
have  not  lessened  since  the  first  Soviet  para- 
trooper flew  into  a  country  not  his  own.  In 
defence  of  a  creed  he  barely  believes  In. 

The  Sunday  Times.  London.  England. 
took  the  long  view  of  "The  Problems 
That  Tanks  Can't  Solve."  in  an  August 
?A  full-page  analy.^is  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Its  Intellectual  aspirations,  economic  re- 
fo'm,  .md  Slovak  naliona'ism.  Pointing 
out  that  the  Russian  military  victory 
ove'/  the  Czechs  was  easy,  it  opened  its 
dissection  of  the  situation  by  stating: 

The  two  people!  of  this  beleaguered  coun- 
try, the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  are  caught 
up  with  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  in  a 
contest  of  nationalities  and  economic  forces 
that  scarcely  seems  resolvable.  At  least, 
every  time  there  Is  an  attempt  at  resolution, 
in  1938,  1948  or  1968,  the  product  Is  blood- 
shed iind  violence. 

And  Americans  who  have  persistently 
advocated  disarmament  as  the  only  sure 
road  to  world  peace  might  wish  to  con- 


sider the  words  of  the  London.  Enf;land. 
Daily  Expre.ss,  Opinion  published  on 
Saturday,  Aupu.st  24.  Under  the  title. 
"The  Best  Answer  to  Bullies."  It  .stated: 
The  Czech  leaders  journey  t  i  Moscow  to 
plead  their  cause  .As  one  humiliation  after 
another  is  heaped  on  them,  for  the  Brlllsli 
people  tliere  is  a  grim  object  lesson  It  is  one 
that  must  not  be  ignored  For  this  is  the 
kind  of  treatment  :i  nation  can  expect  if 
It  cannot  defend  itself 

The  Sunday  Telegram.  London,  Eng- 
land, on  August  25.  pio.iected  a  portrait 
of  Biitish  go'.ernmental  helplessness  in 
the  face  of  the  Czech  crisis  which  could 
well  be  a  description  of  the  situation 
here  in  our  own  US.  Congress  The  edi- 
torial. 'This  Picture  and  That.  '  .'-tated 
as  its  premise: 

Parliament  meets  tomorrow  to  protest,  m 
Britain's  name,  against  an  international 
crime  it  could  not  prevent  and  can  do  noth- 
ing to  reverse 

Particularly  important,  and  certain 
to  be  a  factor  in  future  United  States- 
West  German  relations,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  feeling  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, because  of  its  own  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  directed  that  warnings  of  the 
impending  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  be 
"played  down."  In  an  article  carried  by 
The  Sunday  Times.  London.  England,  on 
August  25.  entitled  "Early  Warning  on 
the  Invasion  Was  Ignored."  Antony 
Terry  reported  from  Bonn.  West  Ger- 
many: 

Angry  Intelligence  officials  here  allege  that 
a  general  "play  it  down"  order  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  because  of  Vietnam,  re- 
sulted in  vital  early  warnings  of  the  Im- 
pending Czech  invasion  being  ignored  by  the 
West,  and  that  an  early  leak  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions on  Czechoslovakia,  they  argue, 
might  have  mobilised  world  opinion  and 
made  the  Russians  draw  back  at  the  last 
moment. 

Tlie  reporter  further  stated: 

There  are  also  increasing  demands  lor  an 
independent  European  nuclear  force  and  for 
a  strengthening  of  West  Germany's  ground 
defense  and  early  warning  system. 

I  recommend  these,  and  a  selected 
group  of  related  British  newspaper  arti- 
cles and  editorials  on  the  Czechoslovak- 
lan situation,  to  the  Mfmbi=-rs  of  this 
body  for  consideration.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  newspaper  editoiials 
and  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Irish  Independent.  Aug.  22,  19681 
Jackboots  F^om  the  East 

The  world  heard  of  Russia's  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  with  shudders  of  horror  that 
have  not  lessened  since  the  first  Soviet  para- 
trooper flew  into  a  country  not  his  own, 
in  defense  of  a  creed  he  barely  believes  in. 
Prom  the  biggest  to  the  smallest  free  natinn 
In  the  world  comes  news  of  jjrotest  and  con- 
demnation couched  In — quite  often— angry 
words.  The  Soviet  Union  risked  earning  the 
hate  of  the  world  land  she  knew  this)  by 
stamping  on  a  small  nation:  the  risk  was 
fatal  and  she  has  added  another  reascn  to 
existing  ones  why  we  must  regard  her  rulers 
with  contempt  and  loathing. 

If  these  may  seem  futile  words  and  of  little 
help  to  the  Czechoslovaics,  let  It  be  remem- 
bered that  they  are  applied  to  a  country 
which  has  claimed  to  have  unlocked  the 
secrets  that  will  dissipate  the  threat  of  "im- 
perial  aggression"   and    bring   peace   to   the 


working  people  ol  the  world  They  are  .i  re- 
minder that  lor  the  50  years  of  Its  existence. 
Mciscow  has  preached  drivel  and  i()rt;ed  new 
ch.ilns  wherever  she  has  ►;one  By  now,  even 
the  most  clved-in-the-wo.il  .idinirer  i.iiist 
recounise  that  the  last  imperial  power  on 
earth  hfis  .icted  like  those  .Mongol  iiordes  of 
old  wlio  raided  Moscow  when  tribute  was 
late  or  little. 

The  C/echs  liavc  d'.ric  their  bit  for  truth 
.lUd  decency,  riie  Hi. 000  people  who.  .iccord- 
ing  to  one  report,  massed  yesterd.^y  between 
Russian  tr-iiks  :iik1  the  broadcasting  station 
la  Prague  h.td  tlieir  priorities  rlaht.  .tnd 
showed  their  understanding  of  the  Commu- 
nist mind:  they  were  defending,  not  ,in  ad- 
ministrative building,  but  ircedom  of  speech 
Itself:  they  knew  that  their  .-tail. in  would 
no  longer  be  trustworthy  once  it  was  lost 
to  the  .Soviets-  who  cannot  handle  or  cope 
with  the  truth.  Soviet  Commuiusm  and  de- 
ceit are  partners  to  death 

Of  course  the  Czech  leaders  were  right 
when  they  said  their  .irmed  forces  had  not 
been  told  to  resist.  Heroics  would  say  soine- 
thliig  else,  but  the  Czechs  have  weighed  all 
in  the  balance  nnd  remembered,  no  doubt. 
a  Hungary  left  to  bUed  They  must  also  be 
keeping  in  mind  the  effect  on  the  world  of 
the  second  invasion  on  Czechoslovakia  In  50 
years  It  is  here  we  can  do  something  for  tlie 
peaceless  people  of  that  country--somethliig. 
indeed,  which  has  already  been  started  by 
the  Minister  for  External  .Affairs,  Mr.  Aiken 
Every  Irishman  will  agree  wholeheartedly 
v/lth  him  that  the  Security  Council  should 
call  on  the  aggressors  to  withdraw  at  once 
Irom  the  territory  tliey  seized  in  violation, 
as  the  Czechs  put  it  in  their  last  tew  state- 
ments, of  the  i)rlnciples  of  international  law. 
Ireland  has  made  a  name  for  itself  at  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  efforts  bore  fruit 
when  the  agreement  on  the  non-proliferation 
of  nuclear  arms  was  signed  Tliat  this  initia- 
tive '.vas  noticed  ;-.nd  admired  in  distant  parts 
1.=:  clear  from  a  recent  report  by  our  Political 
Correspondent  who  is  with  tlie  Ti-.oisench  in 
the  Far  East  If.  then,  we  have  accumulated 
any  capital  m  international  circles  it  should 
be  spent  now  In  aid  ff  the  Czechs:  we  liave 
nothing  else  to  fiive  then,  but  our  sym- 
pathy, and  that  is  not  enough. 

At  this  stage  it  would  be  an  exercise  in 
Irustratlon  to  probe  the  motives  behind  the 
Russian  invasion.  The  stated  re.isor.s  are  not 
good  enough:  the  Czech  National  Assembly 
(the  Dall.  in  :i  form)  has  repudiated  the 
Russian  announcement  that  nld  was  asked 
for.  In  the  long  run  we  are  left  with  the 
certain  fact  that  the  Russians  are  afraid  of 
liberalisatlcn  ;,preadlng  throughout  Eastern 
Europe  and  into  their  own  territories  But 
in  the  past  such  reckless  adventures  have 
been  the  results  of  divided  counsels,  and 
therefore  frightened  ones,  at  tlie  top,  A  simi- 
lar situation  could  be  in  the  making  in  the 
.Soviet  Union  new. 

Ai  the  moment  there  are  reports  coming 
in  from  Czechoslovakia  of  anti-Russian  dem- 
(^:-.5tratior.s,  and  of  some  shooting.  The  world 
win  watch  the  Russians  and  their  spineless 
allies  {  who  would  have  thoueht  that  Hungary 
and  Poland,  both  raped  in  the  jiast  by  the 
Russians,  would  have  found  common 
ground?!  to  see  that  murders  such  as  Nagy's 
;uid  F.i!  Malater's  in  Hungary  '^1  not  be 
perpetrated  on  'vhe  Dubceks  anjrSvobodas 
of  Czechoslovakia.  There  are  no  limits  to  the 
senseless  destruction  ol  a  bear  on  the 
rampage. 

IFrom  the  London  Sundav  Times.  Aug,  25, 
1968] 

Czechoslovakia:  Intellectval  Operations. 
Economic  Reform  and  Slovak  National- 
ism—The    PROBLEMS     Th.\T     TaN'KS     CAN'T 

-Solve 

I  Military  victory  \?.-as  easy.  But  for  the  Rus- 
sians, cr  any  new  Government,  complex  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  Issues  remain.  Dr. 
Z    A    B.  Zeman.  whose  authoritative  history 
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of  the  crl.xls  Is  to  be  published  soon  by  Pen- 
guin, defines  tlie  problems.) 

The  two  peoples  of  this  beleaguered  coun- 
try, the  Czechs  and  the  Slovaks,  are  ought 
up  wuh  the  Russians  and  the  Germans  in 
a  contest  of  nailonailtles  and  economic 
forces  that  scarcely  seems  resolvable.  At  least. 
every  time  there  is  an  attempt  at  resolution, 
in  1938.  1948  or  1968.  the  product  Is  ljlo<xi- 
shed  and  violence 

The  Soviet  t  mlcs  that  ground  Into  Prague 
(one  of  the  squares,  incidentally,  is  called 
In  commemoration  of  rhe  -econd  world  war. 
the  Square  of  the  .Soviet  Tank  Crews i  .^olve 
nothing  The  Russians  du  furce  the  people 
to  .suonilt  Men  can  be  iuund  In  Prague  to 
whon\  the  Moscow  brand  of  'socialism"  is  ac- 
ceptable But  '.he  growths  and  tensions  which 
caused  the  rise  and  I.ill  of  Alex.incler  Uiib.-ek 
will  continue  m  .some  form.  They  tprlng. 
after  all.  from  things  i<s  inelu.table  as  the 
Eur;pe!n  history  ..incp  1917-19.  .iiKl  as  Ir- 
resistible .ly  the  appetite  of  a  modern  econ- 
omy tor  computers  and  pl.iAtlc  mouldings: 
the  Russian  memories  ol  f.vcnty  million  war 
dead,  and  the  demands  of  Czech  intellectuals 
to  write  the  truth  iS  they  see  It.  from  argu- 
ments about  the  accents  of  the  politicians 
m  Pr^cne  to  arguments  about  the  price  of 
RussiarroU  on  the  world  m.rkct. 

The  way  these  tensions  developed  tells  us 
much  about  ihe  .imlted  set  of  optloas  that 
the  Russians  now  face  In  dealing  with  them 

The  birth  "f  Czechoslovakia  occurred  at  a 
moment  when  both  Germ<ny  and  Ru:sla 
had  slmult  uieously  retreated  Into  defeat  and 
confusion,  leaving  a  power-vac\ium  m  Cen- 
tral Europe:  that  Is  to  say,  the  birth  oc- 
curred .it  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference 
after  the  first  world  war  It  might  be  irgued 
that  but  for  'his  vacuum  the  conference 
would  not  have  been  able  to  assemble  a  new 
covintry  out  of  the  Bohemian.  Moravian  .\nd 
Slovak  fragments  of  the  .Austro-Hungarlan 
Empire  which  had  been  destroyed  In  the 
war 

Certainly  the  resurgence  of  these  great 
powers  has  been  too  much  for  the  Czecho- 
slovik  Republic  in  e  ich  rase:  first  Germany 
In  1938.  ani  now  Russia  In  1968 

.^wkwarcilv  for  great  powers,  however,  this 
cobbled-up  republic  rem.iins  the  home  of 
two  stubbornlv  durable  natlonillsms  The 
Czechs,  the  people  of  Bohemia  iiid  Moravia 
in  the  West,  came  under  rhe  Austrl.in  or 
German-i'penkln^  part  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garlan  Empire;  and  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury they  were  supposed  to  :orget  their  pe- 
culiar language  and  traditions,  and  turn  Into 
Germans  Par  from  doing  so.  they  actually 
rebuilt  their  culture 

I N  DEPENDS  NCr 

■Similarly  the  Slovaks  in  the  east,  who  came 
under  the  Hungarian  side  of  the  empire,  were 
expected  to  turn  into  Hungarians.  Some  did. 
but   a   fierce   Independence   remained 

It  ;s  if  ten  -ala  that  the  rough  slightly 
primitive  Slovak  pea.-:ants  have  little  In  com- 
mon with  the  sophisticated  townsfolk  of  in- 
dustrialised Bohemia  and  Moravia:  Indeed, 
their  langviages  differ,  and  the  tough  Slovaks 
feel  a  kind  of  m.ignlfled  version  of  the  Scots' 
distaste  for  the  over-prlvllrged  English 

The  teni'lon  between  them,  after  all.  was 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  loosenlng- 
up  of  Party  discipline  in  the  last  two  years. 
But  still,  if  the  twentieth  century  has  taught 
these  two  small  peoples  anything.  It  Is  that  if 
they  do  not  look  after  each  other,  no  one 
else  will 

The  iricklest  problem  the  Russians  now 
face  Is  probably  that  of  dealing  with  the 
Czechoslovak  economy  Very  largely,  this  is 
still  the  economy  of  the  Czech  part  of  the 
country:  building  on  Its  pre-war  develop- 
ment, this  is  e.isily  the  most  advanced  eco- 
nomy In  the  Communist  bloc  except  for  East 
Germany  But  a  prime  underlying  cause  of 
the  Czechoslovak  ferment  of  the  past  two 
years  has  been  the  realisation  that  under  the 
regime  of  the  old-style  party  this  economy 
can  develop  no  further    (The  force  of   this 


realisation,  together  with  the  thrust  of 
Slovak  nationalism  and  the  revolt  of  the 
Czech  intellectuals  made  a  combination 
which  the  old-guard  Novotny  regime  could 
not  hold  off  I 

Prc>bably  more  Important  than  any  I'f 
the  explosive  political  novels  and  essays 
which  have  appeared  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  a  rather  technlc.il  work  called 
ClvUlsiillon  at  the  Crossroads"  This  Is  the 
work  of  Ridovan  Rlchia,  of  the  Philosophical 
InstUute  if  ilie  Aciidemy  of  Sciences  and  a 
commission  of  economists,  sociologists, 
physicists  and  other  scholars  set  up  to  exa- 
.imlne  the  Impact  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
noiOglciil  revolutions  on  society  Its  effect, 
among  other  things,  was  to  demolish  Khrush- 
chev's famous  optimism  about  the  case  with 
which  the  capitalist  economics  would  be 
"over-taken  " 

The  argument  of  Civilifation  at  the  Cross- 
roads was  that  Czechoslovakia  was  about  to 
enter  a  scientific- technological  industrial  re- 
volution of  :he  kind  that  is  well  under  way 
In  iuo.it  de\  eloped  Western  countries — but 
that  It  could  fce  impeded  or  altogether  de- 
flected by  low-<iuality  industrial  management 
in  Czechoslovakia  it  Ls  said  that  the  "ad- 
ministrative-directive" system  of  manage- 
ment, with  Its  bias  in  favour  of  old-fashioned 
heavy  Industries,  could  not  cope  with  the  itew 
challange.  i  In  Czechoslovakia  the  quality  of 
management  has  not  been  raised  by  the 
tradition  that  Jot>6  in  the  administrations  of 
n.itlonallsed  Industries  have  frequently  been 
rewards  for  Party  hacks  i 

Rlchta  and  his  colleagues  calculated  that 
automation  In  machine  industries  In  Czecho- 
slovakia was  ihree  to  six  times  less  developed 
than  in  the  V  S  Tlie  production  of  com- 
puter equipment  the  highest  form  of  auto- 
mation—was where  the  worst  discrepancies 
occurred  They  ■  alculated  that  production  of 
cybernetic  systems'  was  50  times  lower 
than  the  U  S.  and  10  15  limes  lower  than 
England.  France  or  Sweden  Czech  industries 
produced  three  to  four  times  less  plastic 
materials  than  America  or  West  Germany, 
and  the  textile  industry  was  far  behind  in 
use  of  artificial  fibres 

The  (^ap  between  the  capitalist  and  socialist 
"systems'  "teemed  to  be  lengthening:  at  this 
rale,  overtaking  the  c»pit.jlist  system  wouid 
take    about  twenty  or  thirty  years,  or  more." 

Claiming  that  the  jMitentialities  for  ortho- 
dox heavv  industry  had  been  exhausted  in 
1959  in  Chechoslovakia.  Civilisation  at  the 
Crossroads  "  demanded  rapid  expansion  into 
science-based  industries,  ;ir;Tiung  that  the 
whole  system  of  jerky  economic  advance- 
ment had  been  replaced  by  continuous  and 
universal  change — and  that  the  permanent 
revolution  would  take  place  in  science,  not 

|X>lltlCS. 

PRICE    or    OIL 

Tlie  Infuriating  thing  for  the  Czechs  was 
the  knowledge  that  unlike  Poland,  Hungary. 
Bulgaria  or  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  they  had 
the  concentration  i>f  Industrial  capital  .md 
educational  resources  to  break  through  Into 
a  new  prosperity-  but  were  not  doing  so  One 
economist  calculated  that  the  average  Indus- 
trial wage  In  Chechoslovakia  v.as  1.448 
crowns,  compared  to  2:250  in  France.  3.560 
in  West  Germany,  4.170  In  Britain  and  10.400 
m  .America 

.^Iso.  the  more  the  Czech  economists 
locked  at  the  dettlls  of  their  economic  ar- 
rangements with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  less 
they  liked  them.  Pushed  towards  Eastern 
trade  both  by  political  direction  and  by  the 
problems  of  competing  In  the  West  with  an 
unreconstructed  economy,  they  found  them- 
selves being  turned  into  a  workshop  for 
processing  Russian  raw  materials  at  little 
benefit  to  themselves  To  find.  then,  that  the 
Russians  preferred  to  shop  for  advanced 
equipment,  in  the  West — on  grounds  of 
quality-   made  It  even  worse 

Pressed  by  the  desires  of  their  own  peo- 
ple for  some  economic  relief.  Russian  nego- 
tiators have  driven  tough  bargains  with  their 


Communist  partners.  The  Czechs  resent,  for 
instance,  their  oil  agreement  In  Russia:  un- 
der which,  by  their  fiijures.  they  pay  I'lglueen 
roubles  a  ion  till  1974.  which  is  exactly  tincc 
the  highest  amount  the  Russians  charge  the 
Italians  and  the  Japanese. 

Antonin  Novotny.  the  Stalinist  functionary 
who  clung  to  power  until  Dubcek  removed 
him  early  his  year,  apparently  believed  that 
he  could  allow  economic  reform  to  begin 
without  any  risk  that  It  would  spread  Into 
the  political  sphere  Particularly  lor  some- 
one accustomed  to  the  compartnientallsatlon 
of  a  Stalinist  .State,  it  was  an  understandable 
mistake.  But  Novotny's  mishandling  of  the 
Slovak  nutiouallty  Issue  was  altogether  more 
inept. 

His  crucial  blunder  occurred  at  whnt  was 
supposed  to  be  a  celebration  Just  one  year 
ago  this  month.  The  Slovaks  were  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  high  school, 
and  of  the  Matlc:i,  an  organisation  which 
looks  after  Slovaks  abroad  The  existence 
and  energy  of  the  Matlca  Is  a  testimonial  to 
the  powerful  national  feelings  of  the  Slovaks: 
as  a  people,  they  still  feel  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  a  separate  government  within  the 
Czechoslovak  st:ite.  and  that  they  will  never 
get  a  fair  deal  from  Bohemiiui  Prague  with- 
out it. 

Novotny's  speech  at  Turcansky  Sv  Martin 
said  flatly  that  the  nationality  problem  had 
been  solved,  and  that  the  Slovaks  were  best 
off  luside  the  centralised  national  framework. 
The  speech  was  totally  unsuitable  for  a 
Slovak  national  celebration  There  was  worse 
to  come. 

After  his  speech.  Novotny  talked  to  Vasil 
BUak,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Slovaklan  Communist  Party.  BUak  said  that 
the  Matlca  building  was  too  small;  Novotny 
suggested  that  Its  papers  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Prague,  and  ihat  anyway  the  For- 
eign Institute  should  look  after  both  Czechs 
and  Slovaks  living  abroad. 

It  was  .1  bureaucrat's  answer,  devoid  of 
political  sensitivity,  and  it  infuriated  BUak 
(no  Wild  man.  as  his  willingness,  hist  week 
to  co-iiperate  with  Moscow  shows i.  He  asked 
Novotny.  rather  loudly,  how  dare  he  make 
such  an  offensive  suggestion  The  President 
and  his  wife  called  up  their  car.  and  left  the 
celebration  early 

The  set-up  of  Communism  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia gives  an  indication  of  the  lop-sldedness 
of  the  nationality  arrangements  There  is 
a  national  (Czechoslovak)  Communist  Party, 
and  there  is  a  specialised  Slovak  Communist 
Party  But  there  is  no  specialised  Conununist 
Party  for  Bohemia  and  Moravia:  presumably 
because  dominant  Czechs  like  Novotny  sav.' 
themselves  as  incarnating  the  national  spirit 
of  the  two  peoples  simultaneously  But.  of 
course,  the  .Slovaks  did  not  agree:  possibly 
the  ineptitude  with  which  Novotny  handled 
them  was  exacerbated  by  his  economic  and 
cultural  troubles  m  Bohemia;  anyway.  In  the 
latter  half  of  1968  organised  demands  began 
to  come  from  the  Slovak  party  branches  for 
the  removal  of  Novotny. 

Novot.ny.  last  autumn,  trundled  out  the 
standard  counter  to  Slov.Tkl.in  contrariness, 
the  charge  of  "bourgeois  nationalism. "  wliich 
had  been  used  In  .show  tri.ils  in  the  1950s.  It 
did  not  work,  nny  more  than  the  cumbersome 
d'}v  ce  of  tryr.ig  to  fhroud  the  nationality  of 
Is.iding  P.irtv  ngures.  and  the  attempt  to  de- 
velop In  cfflctU  mou'..h3  a  kind  of  "mid-Mo- 
ravian" accent  which  would  approximate  to 
both  languages  at  once. 

It  was  a  question  of  time  before  an  op- 
ponent lo  Novotriy  arose  l.n  the  Central 
Conunlttee  of  the  Czechoslovak  party.  The 
right  man  was  sure  cf  support  by  the  Slovaks 
as  well  as  the  discontented  economic  re- 
formers. 

THE    SICK    WORDS 

Economics  :'nd  nationalism  are  niiehiy 
social  forces,  but  the  role  of  cultural  develop- 
ment cannot  be  ignored:  especially  amon?; 
th"  Czechs,  the  revival  of  whose  nationalism 
In  the  nineteenth  century  was  verv  niiich  .  ii 
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intellectual  revival,  ceiuereri  ..rntuul  creative 
v.':'itprs  and  historuiiis  Tw<i  novels  which  ap- 
peared last  \ear.  suddenly  niashinj^  the  1r,i- 
dltion  of  safe,  mech.mica!  polit.cally  .iiert 
literature,  indicate  what  is  happeniiij? 

Th»  authors  are  Miii':  Kiuuler;..  v,  lio 
wrote  The  Joke,  and  Ludv;k  V;icnlik,  who 
wrote  The  .'\xr  Both  are  Mor.iviaiis  m  then- 
forties,  former  W. irking  Jouuialists  and  niein- 
b'.rs  of  the  Cnanuinlst  Parlv.  In  The  Joke. 
II  young  student  is  n'.thlep'ly  iierse(Ut"d  :n 
early  St.illni.'.t  CzechoslovitkUi  for  iii.'kin'j  .' 
pulltical  Joko  (*Optlmir.ni  is  ihe  jpiuni  (  f 
the  peoMle.  I.tiHi;  live  Trotsky!"  i.  I'lic  :.i- 
Jured  mm  sets  out.  many  years  !,.!"r.  i  i 
revenge  himself  by  humiliating  the  wile  of 
the  man  he  held  lespouslb'.e  for  his  ner-ecu- 
lion.  He  finds  I'evenge  useless:  the  v.fiina  i. 
who  married  ;.s  part  if  "party  dl.sciplint'  '  ii  •- 
.••eparaled  from  lier  husband,  and  even  1  i  .i- 
l;ig  her  is  polntle<^5.  because  the  is  ;i  nr.-- 
I  chi-t. 

The  Axe  Is  liatr'ited  by  a  succcfsfil  Pr.iuue 
Journalist  who  knows  "the  hmd  v.  ik  if 
writing  something  that  will  be  i.ubl'thrd 
rnd  yet  leave  part  if  my  honour  unt  aiciied  " 
The  ;,tory  is  t-tocked  v.'itli  characters  '.'ho 
have  rejected  CVech  society,  like  the  (.uii- 
tryman  who  snys  "this  era  favours  the 
.stupider  half  <  f  man.  Let  it  do  .^o.  lut  v,  I'li- 
i.ut  me  " 

The  journali.'A  writes  an  .;r;:clp  ,  bom  .i 
young  qlrl's  suicide  of  uucert  lin  mor.iiK  .i 
iloctor  giving  evidence  to  an  investttrat  ;r.c 
committee  jicrjurcs  himself  when  dc.=cribini: 
the  condition  of  the  body  bpcau.se  "she  v.as 
iniich  more  a  viriim  than  those  bat  trds  were 
the  elected  reprpsentatives  of  the  people" 

When  Vacullk's  Journalist  gets  Into  trouble 
for  writing  about  the  case,  he  declines  to  be 
defended  on  the  grounds  of  his  impeccable 
workinp-clafs  cjriglns.  savn^  he  v.'ill  have  no 
more  of  the  act  of  "self-terronsation"  that 
the  party  expects  of  Its  members  "That's  all 
tne  Czech  ir.v.-'ntion  is:  we  frronse  laii- 
selves  so  democratically  that  there's  no  one 
left  to  assassinate." 

DRAB    C'PriMI.S.M 

The  efiect  of  this  s.irdonlc  realism  among 
the  drab  optimism  of  most  Pr-.gue  publish- 
ing was  staggering.  I'hls  kind  of  writinc  ;i.;- 
appeared  more  ::nd  more  frequently  In  the 
past  two  years:  fully  ijolitically  committed. 
and  healing  the  relationship  between  word 
and  object.  ."Ki'ilinc;  uf  words,"  wrote 
Mlroslay  Holub  in  May.  1968.  'precedes  tne 
killing  of  people."  Democracy,  Holub 
thought,  was  "a  \cry  .-ick  word  m 
Czechoslovakia."  > 

■The  Fourth  Writers'  Congress  was  the 
arena  the  Novotny  regime  chose  for  Its 
Ideological  counterljlast.  Jirl  Hendrirh.  one 
of  Novotny's  most  loval  henchmen,  made 
opening  and  closing  .speeches  cle:laring  the 
need  for  he'.viiii?  to  tiie  pirtv  line — but  they 
were  ignored  beciiu'e  of  tlie  scream  of  liber- 
tarian speeches  in  between,  i  Not  that  they 
were  specilicallv  pro-Western  in  the  main. 
A.  J.  Llehm.  while  criticisiiic  the  political 
pressures  on  writers  in  Czechoslovakia. 
pointed  out  that  writers  in  the  West  v.ere 
subject  to  commerci.il  pre-sures  v.iiich  could 
also  be  crippling,  i 

".Assuming."  said  I.udvi'K  Vaculik.  "that 
none  of  us  was  "oorn  for  ; lie  sake  of  beins 
governed  oasilv.  I  sug,:c.^t  the  Union  of 
Writers  t  ikes  the  Initiative.  po,=,-iblv  together 
with  t'lc  Union  of  Journalists  and  ask  the 
Czechoslovak  Academy  of  .Sciences  for  :in 
expert  revision  of  the  constitution,  and  de- 
mand If  necessary  its  revision."  He  s.iid:  "Wo 
have  accomplished  social  revoliit'o.". — :ind 
the  problem  of  power  continues.  Ihough  we 
have  t  iken  the  bull  bv  the  horns,  and  we  are 
holding  him,  somebody  goes  on  kicking  our 
backsides  all  the  time." 

The  imp;ict  of  these  v.ritings.  and  these 
word.s.  on  the  C;:ej'i  consciousness  was  h:>.raly 
somelhing  from  which  tiicre  could  be  a  going 
back  -  e;':-ier   fir   :hc  ro.iders  or  the  writers. 


For  Ludvik  Vaculik,  it  developed  to  nmnor- 
shlp  of  tiie  'I'wo  Thinisand  Words  manile-to. 
publis'ned  iind  .<it;ned  l)y  ,i  l.irge  group  of 
intellectuals  Just  before  ihe  t;ilks  with  the 
Russians:  and  last  week  \.t  election  to  the 
clandestine  Central  Committee  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  P.irly  to  replace 
men  seued  by  the  Russians. 

The  three  forces  that  acted  ;igainst  .N'o- 
votny.  and  lor  the  break-up  of  tlie  old  bu- 
reaucracy, could  coalesce  behind  Dubcek:  a 
.Slovak,  wltn  a  llexible  altitude  to  ecoiioinic 
reform,  an  unimpeachable  record  of  resist- 
ance 10  Gernuun-  he  was  wounded,  and  his 
brother  killed,  in  the  Slovak  resist:ince — and 
"clean  liands  "-  ho  had  the  reputation  of 
having  stood  aside  from  iliC'  ;  ersecution  of 
writer,-;  '.iiuier  NoMitnv. 

.■Mtiiougli  tiiiir  degree  of  overtness  will 
(lepeiul  ciU  ilu-  liepree  of  Soviet  control  in 
the  liitiire.  these  interlinked  forces  will  con- 
tiniu'  t  >  cxisi  :  particularlv  the  (jucslioii  uf 
the  tc-ononiv  The  Russians  mav  leel  that 
liiey  iMii  1  olcr.'le  a  run-down  Ci'.ech  economy, 
but  It  may  v.ell  be  that  if  someone  in  tiie 
Communi.'t  Ijloc  does  not  .solve  the  [iroblcm 
of  ;nodernisation  iheir  own  economic  goals 
v.ill  Ijecome  r  irder  to  atuiln.  ^"o  fir.  'ilie 
Russians  iiave  made  no  visible  attempt  to 
understand  the  situation  in  Czechoslovakia. 
The  situation  there  over  ihe  pusr.  year  was 
complex  ,ind  re?ded  carefui  reporting  and 
interpretation  It  lias  lieen  wlthl'.eld  from  the 
Russian  jjC'iple  ,;nr|  i>oKsibly  from  their  gov- 
ernment as  v,-ell. 

Why  did  tlie  !;us.-;ian,'^  mvacie  se'-enteen 
davs  after  flip  Bratislava  meeting's?  It  may 
be  pointless  to  speculate  on  v.'hose  voice  was 
decisive  in  the  Kremlin,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  immediate  rea.son  for 
the  timing. 

The  .-^lovnk  ji  :r;v  coneress,  was  to  open 
tomorrow,  .  nd  toe  Czechoslovak  congress  on 
September  9  .lotlcing  by  the  way  \oi.es  had 
gone  in  the  regions,  the  "conservatives"  re- 
maining :n  t!ie  central  cnmniittee  and  the 
other  top  i-iarlv  jKjsts  had  little  chance  of 
survi\a!,  I.:.st  '.veck  was  the  last  chance  of 
intervention. 

rhe  optimism  of  the  Dubcek  fncticm  in 
C.:ecl-,o=!ovakia  about  Russian  intentions 
springs  in  good  part  from  the  way  tiiey  Inter- 
jireted  Breziinev's  atritude  v.hen  he  visited 
Pr:ieue  in  December.  1967  He  seemed  under- 
standine.  and  r.Tve  little  sien  of  willingness 
to  exert  himself  en  Novotny's  be'nalf. 

But  at  tlie  grass-roots  love!  t;ie  Czecho- 
slovak and  Russian  Communists  liave  two 
different  kinds  of  political  and  national  ex- 
perience More  often  ihan  not  tiie  Paissian 
party  faced  conditions  of  exile,  undersrround 
vcork  and  persecuticm.  When  It  came  to  power 
;r.  1917  i'  l.ad  \,ist,  ..Imost  unthinkable  proh- 
leris  to  solve  1'  always  pl.iced  disciiiline 
above  l,11  otiicr  \irtues. 

The  Czechoslovak  Party  operated  from 
1922  rntil  1938  as  :>  legal,  parliamentary 
ijartv,  and  during  the  war  years  it  faced 
problems  :  l-o  faced  by  other  anti-Nazi 
groups  It  tnisiu  be  ^aid  tiiat  the  Czecho- 
."-■lovak  p.^rty.  lirv'ns  tried  the  Russian  model 
for  '.10  yp.irs  ind  rot  itself  into  a  difficult 
position  lareely  of  i*s  own  ni.king.  decided 
to  trv  its  older  tradition. 

But  the  Russians  r  re  suspicious  of  Czecho- 
slovakia's western  traditions.  :ind  tend  to 
overestimate  their  political  significance  tn 
May.  one  of  the.r  newspapers  cilled  Thomas 
Masaryk.  a  sinister  plotter  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  ::ss:issinate  I  en;n.  It  :nfuri'-;re.1 
the  Czechs,  who  had  .iust  "rediscovered" 
Masaryk. 

The  historical  validity  of  the  ch.-,r::e.  pre- 
sumably based  en  tlie  presence  of  a  few  of 
Masaryk's  Czech  troops  in  action  against  the 
Bolsheviks  immediatelv  after  tiie  Revolution, 
is  not  p.irticuli'.rly  relevrint.  T'ne  point  is  that 
the  Russians  .'ee  tlie  Kreat  Czech  liero  ;,s  a 
man  involved  in  one  of  the  most  troubled 
episodes  of  their  troubled  history. 


.■\li(l  ir.'iii  the  lius.Niaii  \  lev,  point,  tin-  j/r^b- 
lem  of  wlietlier  tliey,  i  r  tlie  Germans,  doini- 
nate  Centr.il  Europe  has  yet  to  be  solved 
Behind  their  proiiaganda  about  "revancli- 
i.-m"  .iiiel  '  .inperlalism"  lies  comiirehensible 
foreign  jiolicy:  twice  in  this  century  t!ie 
Russians  have  had  to  face  an  onsIaUL'hl 
irom  liie  .enlre  of  Euro])e.  Only  thcv  know 
how  many  jjeojile  ihey  lost  In  the  last  v.  ,ir 
twenty  nilllion  or  more. 

SOVIKT    DfTFNSES 

Obviously,  ihey  are  bitterly  re'=ent.ful  of 
the  idea  of  having  to  alter  their  arrange- 
ments in  Eastern  and  Central  Kurope  just 
because^  as  tliey  see  It — a  lew  economists 
and  iiolllicians  in  Prague  have  ciuglu  sight 
of  the  bright  lights  of  Western  F;uroi)e, 

Apparently,  ihey  were  somehow  fooled  Into 
thinking  tliat  the  arrival  of  Soviet  tanks 
would  bring  the  truly  loyal  population  flock- 
ing to  support  the  Russian  cause  Kven  their 
somewhat  mfiexible  iiolitic.tl  iniellipence 
must  by  now  be  disabused  of  that  Idea. 

Czechoslovakia  lias  often  Ijecn  called  "a 
bridge  between  the  East  and  the  West."  It 
was  not  a  description  which  iippealed  to  Jan 
Masiiryk.  the  gay.  tragic  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic-  tlie  man  who 
was  lound  lying  dead  under  liis  bathroom 
window  one  moiuli  after  tiie  C'omnmnisis 
seized  total   power  in  1948. 

"I  don't  v.'.iiu  Czechoslovakia  t'l  be  a 
bridge  lor  anytiiiiu:,"  he  used  to  sav.  'Whi.t 
lia))pens  to  a  bridge.  In  wartime,  ilie  br.t 
thing  tliat  liappens  is  you  get  blown  up.  In 
jjeacetime,  the  bullocks  walk  across  ,.ncl 
droip  dung  all  over  you."  At  t'ne  moment  liie 
Ru.ssians  are  finding  the  Ijndge  dlllicuU  to 
"blow."  But  the  danger  will  not  no  away 
while  Europe  remains  divided 

IFroni   the   London,   England,   Dallv   Express. 
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TnK  Be^t  An.swi-r  to  EuLLirs 

The  Czech  leaders  Journey  to  Moscow  to 
plead  their  cause.  As  one  humiliation  after 
another  is  heaped  on  them  for  tlie  British 
people  there  is  a  grim  object  lesson.  It  is 
one  tli.it  must  not  be  ignored.  For  this  Is 
the  kind  of  treatment  a  nnlion  can  expect 
U   it  cannot  defend  itself. 

Is  Britain  lieiself  as  strong  .is  siic  can  be 
lu  an  age  In  which  the  certainty  of  retiiia- 
tion  is  the  only  safejtu.ard  against  aggres- 
sion? 

She  has.  it  is  true,  nuclear  forces  under 
her  control. 

Unhappily  Britain's  nuclear  : orce  is  not 
strong  enough  to  be.  beyond  dispute,  a  cred- 
)l3le  deterrent. 

When  Parliament  meets  on  Monday,  then, 
the  C'lovernment  must  announce  that — as  a 
Ijeginning — another  nuclear  missile  sub- 
marine will  be  built  v,ilhout  delay.  And  that 
the  existing  four  Polarls-lype  subm.irlnes 
will  be  converted  to  carry  the  vastly  more 
advanced  Poseidon  missile  battery. 

The  four  nuclear  submarines  wo  have  at 
prc.=  e;:t  do  not  provide  a  sufTicicnt  margin  of 
safety  because  we  can  count  on  only  one 
being  on  patrol  at  any  one  time.  A  lifth 
warship  would  cffecti'>ely  double  the  fleet  at 
sea    And  double  the  power  of  tlie  deterrent. 

The  cricinal  iiim  C'f  live  submarines  should 
be  reached  with  all  speed.  For  tiien.  at  any 
moment,  at  least  CO  targets  would  face  im- 
nie-li.ile   retribution. 

Arguments  of  economy  are  of  secondary 
importance.  In  fact.  Britain  tod.ty  is  spend- 
int:  a  smaller  propcrtlon  c  f  her  tiat.onal  lii- 
(  ome  f  n  defence  than  in  the  Edwardii.n  era 

A  Polaris-type  submarine  costs  some  l.>0 
million.  That  is  about  one  tiiird  of  one  jier 
cent  of  what  the  Ciovernmenr  spends  an- 
nually.   And    look    what    it    buys:- 

Sccunty  against  aggression.  Real  m- 
cieocndence   for   our   p?ople. 

.\merica  'r.as  cirricd.  \irtually  a'.one,  the 
burden  of   defending  tlie  West 
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It  Is  unacceptable  that  we  should  place 
on  our  friends  the  obligation  of  risking 
their  own   destruction   to  secure  our  safety 

We  must  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves 

As  soon  lis  practicable  the  nuclear  fleet 
should  be  built  up  to  eight  Polaris  sub- 
marines to  provide  us  with  the  efTectlve 
sinews  of  self-defence 

This  IS  the  best  answer  we  can  give,  with 
the  dreadful  Image  of  Pragxie  before  us.  to 
the    bullies    who    ,ire    tempted    by    weakness 

I  Fr  im  the  l.ondon  Sunday  Telegraph, 

Aug    25    196BI 

This  Picti'he  and  That 

P  irllament  meets  torn  irrow  to  protest  in 
Brltalns  nime  against  in  international 
crime  tt  could  not  prevent  ind  i^an  do  noth- 
ing to  rever  >'  It  is  right,  nevertheless,  that 
the  'deal  "(  : roeilcm  ind  h'-  pr'i..-ip;c  of  n.i- 
tlonal  sovereignty  should  thus  be  solemnly 
upheld  by  all  parties  in  the  highest  council 
of  the  nation 

Biit  there  is  :inother  Item  on  the  order 
'.mper  the  Nli?erlan  -Ivll  war  Czec hoelovaklft 
m.iv  no  ;ont;er  tje  ";i  faraway  country  of 
■*riKh  we  icnow  little  "  yet  It  Is  behind  the 
IroEi.  Liutain  Nigeria,  on  the  contrary  Is  still 
jvn  ■A>'»Veetern  influence  Moreover,  It  owes 
IL3  frontiers,  its  federal  ^tructure  and.  in- 
deed Its  \erv  existence  t..  the  British  Parlia- 
ment Itself  Is  it  nor  the  plain  duty  of  our 
elected  representatives  !<>  .>flset  'heir  un- 
.ivoidable  impotence  un  one  plane  with  a  full 
acceptance  of  their  responsibilities  on  an- 
other, where  their  deliberations  can  5.tlll  have 
some  etfect? 

The  final  Federal  issavilt  in  the  Ibos 
trapped  n  the  rump  of  Blafra  may  not  yet 
ha',  t-  begun  .Nevertheless,  the  advance  from 
Port  Harrourt  am  inly  be  a  prelude  to  It  In 
P'llltlcal  terms.  General  Gowon  has  failed 
mure  miserably  than  the  tyrants  of  the 
Kreman  They  have  begun  to  recruit  their 
|X)litlcal  puppets  after  i  two-day  exercise 
wheress  he  has  found  none  after  13  months 
of  bloodv  righting 

We  may  ivert  mir  eves  from  the  slaughter 
that  win  a.  company  the  final  stages  of  the 
Blafran  tr..gedy  We  shall  not.  however  be 
able  to  Ignore  the  .iftermath  No  experienced 
British  administrator  »ver  !;upposed  that  Nl- 
seri.\  cjuia  exist  .igainst  the  will  of  Its  lead- 
ing tribe,  .md  :io  serious  student  of  Africa 
ever  supposed  'hat  the  West  Coast  could  es- 
cape anarchy  If  Nigeria  disintegrated  Yet 
these  ire  tJie  pn>bable  results  of  tlie  war  that 
has  been  sustained  by  .i  British  decision  to 
continue  to  supply  arms  to  "a  sister  Govern- 
men'  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  Immediate  challenge  is  still  the  saving 
of  civilian  lives,  now  threatened  by  renewed 
fighting  ;is  well  as  by  starvation  By  this  time 
It  must  be  clear  to  the  most  gullible  that  this 
objecti\e  never  rated  very  high  with  the  com- 
batants if  eitner  side  eien  if  Colo!;^l  OJukwu 
has  at  l.i^t  agree<l  In  p.lnclple  t^  accept  re- 
lief by  turfnce  routes  When  fighting  Blafra 
becomes  occupied  Blafra  the  essential  horror 
will  remain. 

Colonel  \dekunle,  lead?r  of  tTdiv's  assault, 
declares  )-.e  wii.nts  to  see  no  Red  Cross,  no 
World  Council  of  Churches,  nj  Pope,  no  mis- 
sionary and  no  U  N  delegation."  adding  for 
good  mc^ure  We  rhall  shot  at  everything, 
even  things  that  don't  move  " 

He  lan  talk  like  that  because  the  British 
(.io^ernmeiu  bus.  In  practice,  washed  Its 
hands  of  the  whole  affair.  In  order,  presum- 
ibly.  to  preserve  on  t>aper  the  Commonwealth 
myth  It  would  be  better  to  turn  that  myth 
into  a  reality  by  intervening  to  restore  a 
minimum  if  order  and  humanity  tD  a  conti- 
nent relapsing  Into  savagery 

The  Russians  are  tising  their  strength  to 
prevent  a  country  in  their  sphere  of  influence 
from  climbing  upwards  towards  clvi Used  free- 
dom We  deplcre  this  in  vain  if  we  are  not 
ready  to  save  a  country  in  our  own  sphere 
from  plummeting  downwards  Into  barbarous 
represfiion 


(From  the  London.  England.  Sunday  Times 
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C^rcHosLovAKLA  REPORTS  FROM  BoNr;-    Early 

Warning  on  the  Invasion  Was  Ignored 

I  By  Antony  Terrv  i 

Angry  intelligence  ofBclals  here  allege  that 
a  gener.il  play  it  down"  order  from  the  U  S 
Government  bec.iuse  of  Vietnam  resulted 
in  vital  early  warnings  of  the  impending 
Czech  invasion   beliu  ignored   by   the  West 

They  are  demanding  from  West  Germany's 
Chancellor  Kleslnger  th.it  In  future  their 
wirnlngs  and  predictions  of  developments  in 
Eistern  E^lrope  should  not  be  delitjorately 
put  on  Ice  twcause  of  k'lobil  Washington  pol- 
icy moves  An  early  leak"  of  Soviet  Inten- 
tijns  im  Czechoslovakia,  they  argue,  might 
h»ve  mobilised  world  opinion  .ind  made  the 
Russian*  draw   ii-Mk    tt   the  l.ist  moment 

The  West  German  Intelligence  Service,  un- 
der Its  new  dynamic  youn^  chief.  General 
Gerhard  Wessel.  was  among  the  first  to  pre- 
sent concrete  evidence  to  the  Bonn  Govern - 
ment  and  NATO  countries  th  it  the  Warsaw 
Pact  manoeuvres  '  were  an  elaborate  cover 
for  the  full-scale  invasion  plan  Their  de- 
tailed advanced  inform.itlon.  obtained  partly 
through  the  German  network  of  <igents  In 
Warsaw  Pact  countries,  dovetailed  with  re- 
ports (rom  US  Intelligence,  obtained  from 
spy  in  the  sky"  satellites 

rOBCVS    lARMARKED 

General  Wesael  reported  three  months  ago 
that  non-Czech  Warsaw  Pact  troops  were 
t>elng  trained  .md  earmarked  f.jr  the  Inva- 
sion The  figure  flven  at  the  time  was  10,000 
to  12.000  troops  from  various  Soviet  bloc 
countries,  which  were  named  is  plannlni?  a 
first-stage  crossing  of  the  Czech  border 

By  the  end  of  May.  most  of  the  Bonn  Gov- 
ernment leaders,  including  the  heads  of  the 
Defence,  Interior  and  Foreign  Ministries,  as 
well  Its  Chancellor  Kleslnger  himself,  had 
been  warned  of  the  pi  in  Only  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  under  Socialist  c.iief  Willy  Brandt, 
expressed  doubts  that  the  Russians  would 
ri?k  .fotng  that  fir." 

On  May  24.  the  only  i.ttempt  to  "leak"  the 
news  was  m.ide  hy  the  West  German  Gov- 
ernments official  spKDkesman.  Herr  Dlehl  ap- 
pireritly  without  the  knowledge  of  Chancel- 
lor Klesinger.  at  a  Press  Conference  m  Bonn 
This  statement  was  later  offlcully  denied  in 
Bonn  and  Herr  Dlehl  was  reprimanded  It  is 
said  here  that  this  denial,  which  descrlt)ed 
his  statement  as  "irresponsible  .ind  panic- 
creating  talk."  was  made  at  US.  request 

So.  although  the  news  was  out.  It  made  no 
Impact 

Hjwever.  information  received  by  early 
Augiut  ended  iK  doubts  that  the  Russians 
would  invade  with  massive  forces — the  only 
qitstion  W.IS  when  The  information  passed 
on  t3  the  US  and  other  NATO  allies  was 
that  the  Russians  would  delay  moving  In 
until  immediately  before  the  Czech  Com- 
munist Party  Assembly,  scheduled  for  Sep- 
temtier  9  The  delay  had  been  due  to  disa- 
greement between  the  "hawlts"  and  the 
doves"    inside    the   Kremlin. 

But  :;  !i;gs  began  •  onim^  to  a  head  on 
.August  18.  through  the  Czech  ambassador  in 
Moscow.  Vladimir  Koucky.  an  old-time  hard 
l>ner"  of  the  antl-Dubce.k  minority  inside 
the  Czech  Communist  Party's  Central  Com- 
mittee 

Koucky.  who  was  to  be  recalled  to  Prague 
because  of  his  views- -and  who  was  in  touch 
with  Oldrlch  Svetska.  editor  of  the  party 
newspaper  Rude  Pravo  .ind  since  named  as 
one  of  the  alleged  Prague  'quislings  " — 
warned  General  '^"eblchev.  senior  political 
commissar  iif  the  Red  Army,  that  Mr  Dub- 
cek's  move  t^i  summon  nn  emergency  meet- 
ing of  the  Central  Committee  on  tne  follow- 
ing Tuesday  was  a  final  sign  that  the  Czech 
Communist  Party  leaders  had  "sold  out  to 
Right-wing  elements'  and  were  set  on  an 
autl-Soviet  course. 


.NtlMTARV     MEEf 

In  fact,  the  Czech  party  meeting  w  is  de- 
signed to  legalize  the  reforms  introduced  by 
flie  Uubcek  Government  :ind  establish  a  new- 
liberal  charter  for  the  Cech  CommunLst 
leadership  and  Its  members 

But  the  Information  garnered  by  West 
German  Intelligence  shows  that  Koucky's 
move  In  Moscow  was  followed  at  once  by 
urgent  consultations  among  SovIl"  Military 
leaderi.  Gen  Yebichev  and  the  Soviet  De- 
ferc-^  Mltilsttr  Marsh;'!!  Ivan  Grcchko  met 
the  Miprf  me  I'ommnnder-in-Chlef  of  the  lied 
Armv,  Gen  '^'iikubovskv,  and  all  three  went 
to  see  Mr  Brezhnev 

The  result  was  an  order  to  speed  up  the 
prophylactic"  invasion  Accorc'.lng  to  the 
Bonn  Intelligence  repirfs-  which,  again, 
v^ere  Im.medtately  forwarded  to  N;ito — the 
..rguments  bv  Kuuckv  which  tlnally  con- 
vinced the  Kremlin  leaders  were  that  Mr 
Dubcek  secretly  planned  to  sidetrack  the 
undertakings  he  had  ijlven  at  the  Clerna  and 
Bratlslav.i  meetings,  that  the  Czech  Party 
leaders  had  made  secret  and  dangerous  con- 
tacts with  the  West  through  "Illegal  and 
antl-Sovlet  channels."  and  that  thev  were 
planning  to  accept  economic  aid  from  West- 
ern countries  on  ,.  scale  that  would  create 
problems  for  Comecon.  the  Soviet  bloc  equiv- 
alent »o  the  Common   Market 

r.  was  Kouckys  role  ;hat  pave  the  Rus- 
.slans  the  tenuotis  but  valuable  excuse  to  talk 
of  influential  Czech  Party  circles"  having 
asked  them  to  Intervene  to  save  Czecho- 
slovak la 

.As  for  the  current  situation,  the  latest 
Information  from  the  West  German  Intelll- 
eenie  Service  is  that  only  about  half  the  23 
Warsaw  Pact  divisions  assembled  for  the  In- 
\.isl.:in  have  actually  entered  the  country. 
Tlie  remainder  are  stUl  bivouaci:ed.  m  readi- 
ness along  the  Czech  borders 

Most  of  these  troops  nre  Russians,  but 
'.here  iire  also  two  East  German  divisions, 
three  Polish  divisions  ;nd  rather  less  than 
one  division  from  Bulgaria,  which  was  flown 
in  as  recently  j.s  last  Saturday 

Bonn  Intelligence  officials  claim  that  their 
.Klvance  news  of  the  Soviet  buUd-up  and 
probably  Invasion  spearheads.  w.is  confirmed 
bv  sen.iltlve  electrorlc  I'.stenlnp  devices  along 
•he  West  German  border  with  Czechoslo- 
vaklan  devices  with  a  range  sufficient  to  scan 
the  .irea  up  to  the  Soviet  frontier  and  some 
wiiy  beyond 

"S'et  the  only  time  the  Russians  took  action 
against  this  electronic  problnq  v^-as  nn  the 
actual  night  of  the  invasion,  when  a  massive 
jamming  operation  blacked  cut  the  devices 

TELEPHONE    THRE.Ar 

Frustration  at  the  Invasion  warnmcs  pomg 
unheeded  led  Gener.il  Wessel  at  one  stace 
to.j»hreaten  to  telephone  Chancellor  Kles- 
lnger direct,  to  stres?  the  .i-erlousness  of  the 
reports  A  further  outcome  now  is  that  West 
German  military  and  poU'lral  circles  ,Tre  to 
mount  a  campaign  inside  NATO  for  tighter 
control  of  military  planning  intelligence  by 
the  European  countries  and  for  better  co- 
ordination to  prevent  their  intelligence  in- 
formation being  blanketed  by  any  similar 
American  "hold  down"'  order  in  the  future, 
i'here  are  also  i  ■cre.!>in2  demands  lor  an 
independent  European  nuclear  force  and  lor 
a  strengthening  of  West  Germanv's  ground 
defences  and  early  warning  system. 

(Fr-im   the  l.ondon  Sunday  Times.  .Am-'    25. 

1968! 

C/ECHMSLOVAKIA     NitllOLA.S    ToMAI.IN     REPOrtTS 

THE  Deep  Schism.-;  Opening  i.n  Woki.d  Com- 
Mv.vLSM-  The  CottMt  msts  GiiE\T  Crisis 
of  Faith 

Pravda  was  aghast  .^.i  t>-.e  discordant  crit- 
icisms of  hitherto  obedient  foreign  comrades 
poured  Into  Mo.=covv  the  official  voice  of  So- 
viet   Comriiunitm    niamtlvelv    declared 
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"It  is  clitlicult  to  understand  the  inco- 
herent position  adopted  by  the  leaders  of 
some  Comnuinist  Parties  who  are  showing  a 
lack  of  conhdence  m  the  actions  of  healthy 
forces  In  Czeclioslovakia  and  sister  countries 
Perhaps  they  have  been  disorientated  by  Im- 
perialist propaganda,  and  have  not  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  .situation.'" 

If  Pravda  found  such  incoherence"  diffi- 
cult to  understand  Us  meaning  was  all  too 
clear  outside  Rii.s.sia  Perhaps,  historically, 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  vvill  be 
remembered  even  more  for  its  effect  on  world 
Communism  than  en  the  country  Itself,  The 
concept  of  Communism  as  a  mammoth  In- 
ternational Ideology,  overwhelming  patriotic 
loyalties    may  have  been  finally  killed  off 


several  days,  while  their  leaders  wre r.t!ed  with 
the  rival  demands  of  their  principles  .ind 
Russian  economic  .ud  By  Friday  Cuba  liad 
responded   to  the  purse  strings 

It  would  be  only  natur.il  for  many  in  the 
Cuban  leadership  secretly  to  gloat  over  the 
troubles  Czechs,  and  particularly  .Slovaks 
have  always  resented  the  economic  aid  that 
Socialist  solidarity  obliged  them  to  send  their 
allies.  Cubans  have  in  their  turn  .ilways  re- 
sented what  they  .-.^aw  as  the  selfishness  of 
richer  European  .Socialist  Stit^-s — Che  Gue- 
vara openly  attacked  the  Ru.ssians  and  other 
about  this  In  1965. 

In  the  Capitalist  west,  jirecioiis  few  parties 
rallied  to  the  Russians  Some  Latin  .Ameri- 
can countries,  such   as  Chile,  fell   into  line 


There    was   a   second   radical   consequence.  rThe  tiny  rump  of  the  American  Communist 


Since  Wednesday  morning  a  romantic  Ideal- 
ist .searching  for  a  new  belief  might  look  to 
anarchy,  to  pure  MarxIst-Lenlnlsm,  to  Trot- 
sky, to  Che  Guevara  or  even  to  Pekln.  He 
could  no  loiiiter  look  to  Moscovn"  for  a  Com- 
nuinist Truth  which,  like  Catholic  Truth, 
has  been  so  tlranmtically  eroded  by  doubt 
From  now  on  .Marxists  can  only  be  protes- 
tants. 

Yes  ycu  can  talk  of  a  crisis  of  faith."  one 
stalwart  Brrish  Communist  observed,  "Our 
blo(xiy  Russian.  Vatican  has  done  precisely 
the  same  as  Home  First  they  seemed  to  offer 
some  kind  t  f  libcrali.sation  Then,  as  we  be- 
gan to  take  I  hem  .seriously,  they  kicked  us 
In  the  teeth 

But  iheres  one  important  difference  be- 
tween the  Communist  Party  and  the  Catho- 
lic Church  When  the  Pope  condemned  the 
Pill  he  knew  that  his  followers  would  bnsh 
away  at  ^ex  regardless  In  our  crisis  the  fol- 
lowers will  bash  away  at  the  party.  " 

ingenious 

There  Is  endless  v.irlety  In  the  way  e.ich  In- 
dividual national  party  is  striving  to  estab- 
lish independence  without  agnosticism 
.Analysis  of  their  shifting  positions  is  a  de- 
manding exercise  In  Marxist  theology. 

Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  formulation 
of  all  came  from  Stalinist  Albania  whose 
party,  tiklng  the  Chinese  line,  was  obliged 
to  condemn  both  the  Dubcek  liberalisers  and 
the  Moscow  revisionists. 

Before  the  inv.\sion.  the  Albanian  official 
party  paper  Zcri  i  Populht  managed  a  blanket 
condemnation  of  everyone  involved:  "The 
cliques  t.'Ttt  have  come  to  power,  or  will 
come,  are  pawns  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
revisionists  .iiid  the  U.S.  imperialists.  An  in- 
ternational Mafia  is  acting  with  a  free  hand 
in  Czechoslovakia"  iSuch  picturesque  abuse 
was  only  rivalled  in  imagination  by  the 
Lebanese  Communist  Party,  which  blamed 
"an  elite  of  Jewish  intellectuals,"  and  the 
Beirut  newspaper  which  lyrlclsed  about  Rus- 
sian "freedom  tanks  ") 

.Since  the  invasion,  the  Albanians  have  be- 
come the  only  Communist  Party  actually  to 
urge  the  heroic  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia  to 
use  armed  resistance  against  the  Red  Army 
Mafia    But  they  do  not  praise  Dubeck. 

China,  whose  only  previous  comment  on 
the  situation  had  been  the  reprinting  of  Al- 
bania's strictures,  on  Friday  Issued  a  violent 
denunciation  of  Russian  intervention  as  a 
Fascist  move,  reminiscent  of  Hitler.  But 
igain.  of  course,  there  was  no  support  for 
Dubeck. 

North  Vietnam  did  not  follow  this  line. 
Military  and  economic  support  from  Russia 
and  East  Germany  is  so  important  to  her 
that  promptly  on  "Thursday  Radio  Hanoi  de- 
i  hired  that  it  was  with  "the  noble  aim  of  re- 
sponding to  an  appeal  from  reliable  elements 
In  the  Czechoslovak  Party  to  defend  the  so- 
cialist regime"  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  armies 
had  marched  in.  Logic  did  not  force  Hanoi 
also  to  approve  of  the  noble  aim  of  the 
American  forces  to  support  reliable  elements 
in  Saigon. 

Cuba,  unlike  Hanoi,  had  the  Ideological  so- 
phistication   to    remain   officially    silent   for 


Party,  presumably  still  living  in  SUiIinlst  l.so- 
latlon.  Issued  a  statement  "regretting"  the 
Intervention  but  conceding  it  vva^s  "neces- 
sary." So,  for  no  explicable  re.i.son  did  brave 
little  Luxembourg 

Otherwise,  the  only  Westerners  to  succour 
Russia  were  the  illeeal  .ind  exiled  parties 
such  as  Spain,  Greece  and  West  Germanv. 
These,  dependent  on  Soviet  stipport  could 
hardly  do  otherwise 

DENTNCIAriON 

The  two  most  import. in"'  reactions  were 
those  of  the  Italian  and  French  Communist 
Parties  Each,  in  their  characteristic  f.ishlon. 
were  against  the  Russihhs  But  the  leal  mes- 
sages were  pa,s.sed  m  the  nuiinces  of  aenun- 
clation 

Of  these  the  most  cr.mplex.  ,:nd  imere.sting 
to  students  of  Communist  clot'iiia  and  rheto- 
ric, was  that  of  the  ItaUans  .As  the  largest. 
and  most  practised  in  Jesuitical  logic  of  all 
European  parties  this  was  liardly  ;  urprising. 
But  they  only  just  outdid  the  French  In  an 
intricate  Ideological  gavotte  tlie  Italians 
started  soft  and  moved  hard,  while  the 
French  started  hard  and  moved  soft 

The  Italians  had  two  special  circumstances 
to  cope  with.  First,  their  Secretary-General 
Lulgl  Longo  was  away  on  "holiday"  in  Mos- 
cow. Second,  secret  news  of  the  impending 
Invasion  reached  several  important  party  offi- 
cials in  Italy  by  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesdav  eve- 
ning, fully  three  hours  before  the  actual  at- 
tack was  launched  and  six  hours  before  So- 
viet ambassadors  began  to  inform  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Italian  Communists  firmly  deny  that  Sig- 
nor  Longo,  conveniently  near  the  source  of 
information,  passed  any  message  It  therefore 
may  be  that  experienced  party  men  made  in- 
spired deductions  from  the  Moscow  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee. 

Another  complicating  factor  was  that  the 
senior  party  man  at  the  drafting  of  the  Ital- 
ian statement  was  Pletro  Ingrao,  leader  of 
the  extreme  Leftwlng  of  the  party. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason  why  the  key 
phrase  in  the  Italian  denunciation  of  the 
Russian  invasion  expressed  mere  "grave  dis- 
agreement." which  Communist  theologians 
regard  as  significantly  less  tough  than  the 
"surprise    and    reprobation"    of    the    French. 

On  the  way  home  Longo  stopped  off  at  Paris 
for  talks  with  the  French  Communi.sts. 
Everyone  thought  this  must  result  either  In 
Longo — hot  with  Moscow  explanations — ral- 
lying the  French  to  Russia's  side,  or  a  con- 
certed hostile  action  by  both  parties  In  fact 
his  visit  achieved  neither  The  French  dis- 
covered him,  to  their  surprise,  to  be  more 
militantly  anti-Russian  than  they  He  found 
them  having  second  thoughts, 

Waldeck  Rochet,  leader  of  the  French  Com- 
munists, argued  that  an  early  meeting  of  all 
European  Communist  parties  could  only  lead 
to  a  total  break  with  the  Russians  It  would 
be  far  better  to  keep  "lines  of  brotherly 
friendship"  open  in  the  hope  of  Influencing 
Russian  policy. 

Longo  was  disappointed,  and  did  not  try 
to  hide  it.  He  concluded  a  statement   made 


after  the  meeting  by  saying:  "For  the  mo- 
ment no  common  or  collective  Initiative  is 
planned."  When  he  got  to  Rome,  he  endorsed 
his  Italian  colleagues'  statement  with  such 
enthusiasm  that  textual  theologians  judge 
that   lie  hardened  the  Italian  attitude 

Meanwhile,  back  m  Pans,  the  Irench  were 
moving  faster  in  the  opposite  direction.  After 
a  four-hour  meeting  the  Central  Comrnlttee 
of  Tl.eiKirt,  i,-sued  its  re-thmk  on  the  matter 
"Reprobation"'  of  the  Ru.ssian  action  moved 
down  the  scale  to  "dlsapprGval  "  There  was 
now  a  long  preamble  which  acr-used  "forces 
hostile  to  socialism"  of  beltit;  active  against 
Czechoslovakia 

The  French  slide  was  understandable  The 
whole  business  hit  their  party  harder  than 
,iny  other  In  Europe  It  could  not  have  come 
at  a  worse  time.  Just  when. — after  their  poor 
showing  in  the  last  French  election — they 
were  trying  to  sen  a  new  Image,  that  of 
:i  dynamic  party  of  the  left  which  had  re- 
vitalised its  jjollcies  in  the  light  of  the 
Revoltition  of  the  Imagination  wliich  the 
students  forced  upon  it  m  May. 

Like  the  Italians,  the  French  party  had 
spoken  well  of  the  developments  m  Czecho- 
-.ovakla.  More  than  that,  they  let  it  be 
.knov^n  that  M  Rochet,  on  a  visit  to  Moscow. 
in  July,  liad  warned  the  Russians  that  any 
iiUerventlon  vvotild  have  grave  dangers  to 
international    Comnuinism, 

Such  a  flexible  and  [)rogresslve  '.ine  was 
excellent  propaganda  What  no  <.ine  knew,  of 
criurse  was  that  M  Rochet  had  received 
definite  assurances  from  Moscow  that  there 
".vouki  be  no  Interference  with  Dubcek  and 
therefore  the  party's  stand  was  somewhat 
if.ss  spectacular  than  it  seemni 

.As  the  French  Maoists,  already  in  the 
ttreets  of  Paris,  declared  on  tnelr  hvige 
banners:  "Revisionism,  imperialism:  same 
.ntere=ts,  same  methods  '" 

MORAL    PROBITY 

The  British  Communists  were  at  the  same 
tune  formulating  their  home-bred  denunci.t- 
iion  Not  for  them  Continental  "repr.ba- 
tlons"  or  "grave  disagreements  "'  King 
Street,  with  spendld  British  moral  probity, 
""deplored"  it  all. 

British  reaction  could  f.iirly  be  s.^ld  to 
have  begun  at  the  moment  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Reuben  Falber  heard  the  news  over 
his  radio  at  breakfast 

"We  could  have  got  a  statement  'lit  be- 
fore lunch.'"  says  Falber.  "Except  that  it  was 
damn  difficult  to  get  it  cleared  by  essential 
committee  members  As  it  was  the  French 
and  the  Italians  beat  us  to  it,  basically  be- 
cause thtir  leadership  is  more  centrally  or- 
.ganised  arid  more  easily  available  '" 

When  the  statement  eventually  .ippeared 
in  the  early  evening  It  had  still  not  been  seen 
by  John  Gollan,  the  Party  .Secretary,  who 
was  tip  a  Scottish  mountain,  and  Jack  Wod- 
dis,  head  of  the  international  .section,  who 
was  holidaying  abroad.  .Nevertheless,  draft- 
ing was  an  almost  routine  matter  for  the 
eleven  out  of  14  committee  members  who 
were  contacted:  the  British  party  already 
had  a  clear  policy  line  c^n  the  Czech  liberal- 
isation 

Gollan  arrived  back  from  his  mountain 
on  Thursday,  and  that  evening  was  on  tele- 
'.  ision  emphasing  the  fragmentation  more 
forcibly  than  a  British  Communist  leader 
has  ever  done  before  "Ths^  is  no  such  thing 
as  ...n  rtjanised  '.nlernftti?>«il  Communist 
movement,"  he  told  his  interviewer  .Allstair 
Burnet  "Each  party  is  independent  and 
sovereign  and  the  differences  between  them 
are   nattiral  " 

The  party  dr»esn't  fear  mass  resignations,  as 
m  1956  (Acr  Hungary.  The  •deplonng"'  state- 
ment ensured  that  And  such  is  the  rigor 
mortis  of  l;ard-line  supporters  that  both 
they  and  the  leadership  will  probably  move 
slowly  back  to  their  tacit  loyalty  to  Moscow. 
The  serious  political  damage,   party  workers 
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uliiiit  wU!  bp  from  seepage  "  a  passive  de- 
cline in  the  already  dwindling  support 

More  dram.itlc  la  the  reaction  of  the  official 
party  3  youth  branch,  the  Young  Communist 
League  Iwelve  of  them  were  outside  the 
Soviet  Exhibition  on  Wednesday,  belabouring 
every  Russian  In  sight  "I  found  myself 
shouting  Nazi  Swine'  at  every  one  I  saw." 
said  one  'I  think  all  of  us  were  sick  to  the 
ver>'  pit  of  our  stomachs  " 

To  seek  lees  official  opinion  on  the  situa- 
tion from  British  CP  members  is  more  difn- 
cult  Generally  middle  rank  members  are 
pointedly  avoiding  comment  But  the  more 
militant  'if  the  younger  members,  both  of  the 
YCL  and  the  partv  priiper  plan  a  call  for 
an  even  larger  meeting  than  the  42-member 
executive  council  which  met  yesterday  They 
want  to  summon  an  Emergency  National 
Conference  of  the  entire  party  to  seek  a 
really  strong  protest  against  the  Russian 
action. 

A    BTTRAYAt. 

One  man.  at  lea.'it.  was  not  afraid  to  speak 
out  Will  Paynter  General  Secretary  of  the 
National  Union  of  Mlneworkers.  for  In- 
stance 

•  The.  whole  business  '  he  sjild.  "can  only 
b<»  s«en  »£  a  disgusting  betrayal  of  all  the 
principles  of  the  International  Communist 
movement  Its  result  v,\;i  be  .m  enormous 
destruc'ion  of  faith  in  an  Ideal  " 

Paynter.  and  two  other  members  of  the 
Miners'  executive  committee  had  agreed  to 
visit  East  German  miners  on  September  16, 
Last  Thursday  he  wrote  to  the  East  Ger- 
m.vns   to  say   it  was  cancelled 

But  if  any  scholar  wanted  final  evidence 
of  the  curiously  British  flavour  of  unofficial 
reactions  he  need  only  turn  to  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  last  bastion  of  progressive  eccen- 
'.ricity  where  Scots  poet  Hugh  .\!cDlarmld. 
the  only  Briton  to  loin  the  Communist  Party 
at  the  time  of  Hungary,  declared  his  un- 
swerving support  for  the  fraternal  Russian 
tanks 

■'For  weeks  the  British  Press  has  tried  to 
drive  .1  wed<e  between  the  Czechs  and  the 
Warsaw  Pac-,  powers."  he  declares  "Aa  a  re- 
sult there  was  real  d.mger  of  a  counter- 
revolutionary movement  there.  The  Rus- 
sl.ias  h  ive  felt  that  Just  as  they  realized  tirm 
action  wa^  needed  to  stop  Fascist  inflltratioa 
In  Hungary   I'm  for  them  whole-henrtedly 

No  I'm  not  going  to  resign  from  our 
party  because  the  leadership  has  taken  a 
hostile  Lne  to  the  Russians  Such  dlflferences 
of  opinion  are  always  permissible  amongst 
Communists  We  are  the  most  democratic  of 
organizations  " 

Mr  Dubcelt  and  his  countrymen  would 
have  been   most   reassured   to  hear  It. 

HO*  THfc  NATIONAL  COMMUNIST  PARTIES  REACTfO 
TO  RUSSIA 
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An  Abominable  Invasion 

The  myth  of  co-e,\i.stence,  that  facile 
doctrine  which  saw  nothing  Incompatible  In 
a  civilised  acconunodalion  between  Com- 
munism and  democracy,  was  finally  exploded 
yesterday  when  Soviet  Russia  headed  the 
power  grab  of  Czechoslovakia  The  midnight 
marauders  who  seized  hold  of  an  erstwhile 
ally  because  Its  people  opted  for  a  measure 
of  democratic  freedom  have  acted  In  the  very 
beat  StiiUnl.st  tradition  In  advance  of  action 
they  lied,  they  dissembled,  and  they  threat- 
ened and  when  these  failed  to  achieve  the 
desired  end  they  cast  aslile  every  vestige  of 
civilised  behaviour  and  applied  the  weapon 
of  brute  force  This  Is  the  Communism  of 
1945.  1948.  and  1956,  and  its  re-emergence 
now  is  proof  positive  that  the  successors  of 
Stalin  and  Khrushchev  are  of  the  same 
tyrannical  mentality  which  counts  freedom 
.IS  a  crime  and  sovereignty  as  a  bourgeois 
concept  to  be  despised. 

Five  countries  took  part  In  this  abomi- 
nable Invasion,  five  countries  which  profess  to 
be  civilised  and  to  have  proper  regard  for 
all  the  accepted  standards  of  international 
behaviour  Time  and  again  they  have  sub- 
scribed to  and  offered  testimony  to  the  In- 
violable rights  of  independent  states  They 
have  been  the  first  to  profess  righteous  In- 
dignation at  real  or  fancied  infringements 
of  these  rights  b^  other  states  By  skilful 
propaganda  tl'ev  persviaded  the  world  that 
the  d;)rker  .side  of  Communism  had  dis- 
appeared for  ever  and  that  they  were  amongst 
the  foremost  of  the  peacemakers  There  are 
five  such  countries  but  only  one.  Soviet 
Russia,  that  matters  This  crime  was  con- 
ceived in  iiid  directed  from  Mo.scnw  with  the 
automatic  endcirsement  of  the  other  Jackal 
st-»tes  which  make  up  the  Warsaw  alliance. 
Its  commission  exposes  the  chief  instigator 
for  what  It  really  is.  a  wolf  which  has  dis- 
carded Its  sheep's  clothing  to  bring  a  new 
dark  age  to  Europe, 

In  the  larger  sense  the  fate  of  Czecho- 
slovakia has  already  been  decided  The 
attempt  to  break  free  from  bondage  has  been 
frustrated  and  It  .stands  helpless  before 
Invaders  wlio  having  taken  the  Irrevocable 
step  of  flouting  every  canon  of  civilised  be- 
haviour, will  not  hesitate  to  behave  still 
more  bnit^iUy  In  order  to  consolidate  what 
they  have  gained.  The  Czechs  did  not  resist 
and  who.  Is  to  say  that  in  their  isolated  cir- 
cumstances they  were  unwise?  B\it  there  Is 
the  aftermath  which  must  be  a  period  of 
terrible  trial  for  a  defenceless  people  .^t  the 
very  least  their  corwtltutlonally  elected  lead- 
ers will  be  overthrown,  the  new-found  free- 
doms will  disappear,  and  the  country  will  be 
handed  over  to  puppets  who  will  do  the  will 
of  Moscow  This  Is  the  least  that  will  happen 
and  It  will  be  suSlctent  to  throw  Czecho- 
slovakia into  the  kind  of  prison  It  knew,  first 
In  1939  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and 
again  in  1948  at  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 
But  what  If  the  people  resist,  what  if  the 
people  decide  to  fight  for  their  lives  instead 
of  submitting  once  again  to  that  familiar 
captivity 

This  Is  the  tragedy  which  the  free  world 
Is  now  being  forced  to  witness  without  be- 
ing able  actively  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  a 
perjple  threatened  with  political  extermina- 
tion and  the  very  worst  evils  of  a  police 
state  It  will  be  said  that  Czechoslovakia  is 
a  Communist  state  and  that  this  is  a  Com- 
munist quarrel  In  which  outsiders  cannot 
Interfere  Up  to  a  point  this  is  true  but  it 
fails  to  liike  into  account  one  great  fact  of 
life  In  that  country.  That  fact  is  that  out  of 
A  population  of  16  millions  only  14  million 
are  members  of  the  Communist  Party  The 
peaceful  revolution  of  the  past  seven  months 
was  not  made  by  the  elite  of  party  members, 
although  some  of  these  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  new  liberal  thinking,  but  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  gave  un- 
mistakable proof  that   their  desire   was   for 


democratic  freedom  And,  as  f.ir  .i>  tlicv  .ire 
concerned,  this  has  not  been  .i  Conuiiuni.st 
quarrel  but  the  struggle  to  break  free  troni 
Commuiii.sni,  Now  that  they  have  entered 
their  hour  of  greatest  trial  the  world  simply 
cannot  stand  Idly  by  while  they  are  punished 
l)v  their  oppressors. 

Possibly  not  for  the  reasons  gi\  en  the  na- 
tions of  the  West  are  now  on  the  alert.  As 
they  see  It  the  crisis  has  only  begun  and  no 
one  can  foretell  how  it  is  likely  to  develop. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  readv  to  move  and 
one  eventuality  which  could  compel  active 
intervention  would  be  a  popular  uprising 
in  Czechoslov.ikia  Twelve  years  after  the 
event  the  conscletices  of  freedom  !i)\  int;  na- 
tions are  troubled  by  the  failure  tn  come  to 
the  rescue  of  the  Htingarlan  people.  A  sec- 
ond .such  f.iihire  would  ronstltute  an  in- 
dli-tment  of  such  magnitude  that  Rus.sla 
and  her  allies  would  acquire  .i  concept  of 
power  which  would  point  .ui  arrow  at  the 
heart  of  world  order.  It  may  be  that  democ- 
racy will  not  be  put  to  the  test,  that  Czecli 
freedom  will  he  snutTed  out  without  re.sist- 
ance.  but  should  it  be  otherwise  a  gallant 
people  must  not  be  allowed  to  be  crushed 
when  timely  aid  would  a\prt  that  tragedy 
It  is  not  enough  that  Russia  aiul  her  con- 
federates tn  this  crime  should  be  condemned 
by  world  opinion;  tliev  must  be  made  to  see 
that  crime  of  thi?  order  will  not  be  tolerated. 

{From   the   London.   England,   Sunday   Tele- 
graph. Aug    25.   19681 
Soviet  Ptar  in  UKr..\iNE 
I  By  Gordon  Brook-Shepherd) 

Pear  of  a  spreading  disaffection  nsidc  the 
Soviet  Union  itself — above  all  of  separatist 
agitation  ii\  the  Ukraine,  which  actually  bor- 
ders on  Czechoslovakia — Is  thought  in  the 
West  to  have  been  the  final  spur  which 
pushed  the  Soviet  le.aders  over  the  brink. 

Though  contingency  plan.s  to  invade 
Czechoslovakia  were  first  made  at  least  three 
months  ago.  the  Kremlln'.s  final  decision  to 
march  seems  to  have  been  a  hurried  one. 
taken  lost  Sunday  or  even  last  Monday,  only 
24  hours  before  the  blow  w.is  struck. 

It  is  thought  that  warnings  uttered  bv  Mr 
Petr  Shelest.  who  is  First  Secretary  of  the 
Ukrainian  Communist  Partv  .is  well  as  i 
favourite  member  of  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party's  Central  Presidium,  led  to  the  "doves  " 
among  ais  colleagues  being  finally  silenced. 

.Mr.  Shelest  is  believed  to  iiave  been  echoln.; 
in  Moscow  the  urgent  pleas  sent  by  Heir 
Ulbricht.  the  East  German  leader:  "Stop 
Dubcek  or  I  c.innot  guarantee  the  outcome  at 
home,  ■ 

Trovible  in  E.ist  Germany  would  be  bad 
enough  for  the  Kremlin  but  trouble  in  the 
L'kralne  could  prove  catastrophic.  With  its 
population  of  nearly  46  million,  it  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  15  Soviet  Republics. 

It  is  also  the  seat  of  one  of  the  deepest- 
rooted  nationalist  movements  mslde  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  strong  anti-Russlan  tradi- 
tions and  a  language  and  culture  of  its  own. 

These  separatist  tendencies  have  been 
steadily  Increasing  of  late  and  Shelest  him- 
self h.is  been  leading  the  battle  to  suppress 
them  Exactly  as  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  am- 
tatlon  has  been  'neaded  by  writers  and  intel- 
lectuals. 

The  most  recent  test  case  was  the  latest 
novel  by  Oles  Konchar.  head  of  the  Ukrainian 
Writers  Union,  which  was  published  earlier 
this  year  in  the  Ukrainian  laimuage  Called 
"Sobor".  its  hero  is  eventually  killed  in  the 
strugtjle  for  a  Ukrainian  cathedral  (the 
svmbol  of  Ukrainian  culture  i  which  Is 
being  pulled  down  by  the  state. 

Its  message — a  protest  drawn  from  the  his- 
torical past  against  an  inhuman  present — 
was  too  dangerous  to  be  ignored  Shelest  or- 
dered his  Communist  youth  izroups  to  burn 
copies  of  it  m  the  streets  of  Kiev,  and  plans 
to  get  it  translated  into  Russian  were  blocked. 

Finally,  as  recently  as  May  11.  eight  of  the 
nine  secretaries  of  the  Ukrainian  Writers' 
Union  (Including  Honchar)   were  summoned 
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to  Shelest  in  Kiev  lUici  gn  en  a  w.irnuig.  He 
had  already  aiiiJoiiUed  one  ol  Ills  Committee 
Secret  arie.->  FiOor  0\  cliarcnko,  to  carry  out  a 
■'cullur,il  puiKc"   in  the  Ukraine, 

Thousands  of  Ukraliiian  emigrecs  lue  m 
the  West,  including  a  l,irge  colony  in  Englaiul. 
They  called  on  the  British  Government  at  a 
meetini;  in  London  yesterday  to  stand  up 
against  Coniinuiilsl  ivraiiny 


(From  the   Sunday  TcJctiriini.  London. 

EnitlaiKi.   Aug.   25,   Ui68 1 

WiiAi   Did  ■^'ori  Do   DADin  ? 

Wv-  are  in  no  two  niiiids  about  the  Rod 
Arinv  shooting  its  w.iv  into  Prague,  but  what 
must  we  think  .ibout  ihe  Red  Army  dancing 
and  sinKiiiK  next  month  in  the  Albert  Hall? 
This  is  an  important  tiuestlon  for  a  ■genera- 
tion accustomed  to  re^^ard  post-Stalinist 
Hii-^sia  ,111(1  Its  "Communist  camp"  as  an 
ciiiiu  :  iibici  t  'o  ont.^ule  milueiK-es  aiui  ca- 
llable of  ;i  triaUual  liberalisation.  Cultural  and 
pergonal  coiit  icts,  we  h.id  come  to  tliink, 
could  do  no  harm  and  might  do  itood. 

The  rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  aii'l  even  more 
the  emergence  ol  ,i  ground.-well  oi  resistance 
against  it.  should  cau.se  us  to  think  again, 
Tlie  Soviet  empire  is  no  longer  a  i.io!iolilh  to 
be  reluctantly  accepted:  it  has  Ijecome  a 
deten.Mve  tyranny,  Ilagramly  holding  dovn 
subject  peoples-in  no  way  less  repulsive 
than  that  of  Hitler's  Tlnrd  Reich  — whose 
whole  future  is  in  doubt.  In  these  new  cir- 
cumstances civilised  and  non-political  con- 
tacts can  only  confirm  the  tyranny;  they 
cannot  modify  or  undermine  it. 

Let  us  not  assume  too  i:isily  that  an 
evil  equilibrium  will  eventually  be  restored 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  llie  Czechs  may 
never  .ibandon  their  pa.ssive  resistance,  nor 
may  the  rest  ol  the  ^uljjcct  iLitions  maintain 
their  passivitv. 

Tills  is  a  fuiKlaii.t  nt.iUv  dilTerent  situation 
from  what  hius  been  developing  m  recent 
years,  Tlie  seeds  of  imperial  dLsintegration 
,\re  l)e«lniiing  to  sprout  British  businessmen 
scfk.ng  Russian  trade,  liallct  or  mu.sic  lovers 
seeking  Russian  culture,  or  even  simple 
tourists  seeking  Russian  holidays,  cannot 
carry  on  as  il  nothing  is  happening.  For  the 
time  being,  at  any  rate.  Anglo-Soviet  cultural 
exchanges  are  as  out  of  place,  as  ob.scene. 
ivs  they  would  have  been  between  neutral 
States  and  Nazi  Germany  ,it  the  climax  of 
the  liberation  oi   Europe  in  1945 

Admittedly,  the  members  of  the  U.S,S,R, 
St;ite  Symphony  Orchestra  .ire  not  personally 
responsible  lor  the  late  of  Mr.  Dubcek,  But 
It  is  the  very  normality  of  these  contacts, 
against  a  background  of  revolutionary  ab- 
normality, that  now  constitutes  a  scandalous 
otfence.  They  give  the  iinjiression  to  our  Rus- 
sian guests  that  we  ..re  :i  friendly,  decent 
people,  which  we  Me  But  ,it  this  juncture  we 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  be  an  angry  people 
as  well. 

"Wliat  did  you  do.  Daddy,  when  the  Red 
Army  rolled  into  Praiiue?"  Al  least  let  not 
the  answer  be  "I  bought  a  ticket  to  watch 
the  Hed  .-^rniv  singers  and  dancers  performing 
in  the  Albert  Hall.  ' 

PIERCING    RTSSIA'.S    .NAKZD    SKIN 

Why  don't  we  care?  was  the  title  of  an 
article  I  wrote  on  this  page  live  weeks  ago. 
when  the  big  bear  .iiid  the  little  Bohemian 
lion  were  having  their  first  fraternal  tussle. 
Though  the  issues  .  t  .^takc  ,ind  the  drtngers 
ahead,  both  for  Bni.iin  and  the  whole  ol  the 
free  world,  seemed  crystal  clear  even  then, 
the  protestors  of  Britain  were  not  protesting. 
the  open-air  orators  were  not  orating,  and 
the  Liibuur  Go-. ernment — as  always  when 
anything  h.ippens  to  threaten  its  courtship 
of  the  Kremlin  studiously  looked  the  other 
way. 

Now  that  the  ineMtable  has  happened  in 
Prague  i  though  admittedly  in  an  incredible 
way)  we  have  redisco\ered  our  voices  and  our 
lonsciences.  The  professional  protestors, 
ranging   from   Tariq   All   to  Pat  Arrowsmith, 


have  hoisted  the  C/,i-choslo\  ak  pinnaiu  iibovo 
their  V.ctn.iiii  banners,  Tlie  Labour  p.irty  has 
remembered  the  things  it  was  sup[)osed  to  be 
liglitlng  lor  30  veins  ..go.  ,,nd  at  Hyde  Paik 
today  the  wheel  turn  :ull  circle  with  Mr, 
Crossina..-  ;;  )e.id(  r  .i:  lie  .iiui-Hilier  ..gitu- 
lion  in  the  C/ccli  ens;.-  of  19:38  speaking  up 
,it  last  ,i;.,,<insl  Hitler's  spiritual  .iiid  lunc- 
lional  successors  in  EaMern  Europe 

More  important  tliaii  all  this,  the  ordinary 
people  ol  liritaMi  ,iic  :  l.t  in,-,  1\  es  ,iroused  and 
angry  letters  dem.iudlng  protest  action  of 
some  .sort  arc  piniring  into  newsp,ii>er  oiiicos. 
What  failed  to  stir  the  nation  a.s  a  dark  jjros- 
pect  has  ])roIouiKlly  ,in  even  d.irker  real- 
ity 'I'lie  question  is  no  longer  why  we  don't 
c.ire  !)ut  wh.it  can  be  acliie\ed  now  that  we 
do'.' 

Hov.-  can  Britain  ..iid  'lic  West  most  suit- 
ably show  their  resenliiient  at  Ru.ssia's  ac- 
tion; .iiul  whr.t  goorl.  apart  from  belatedly 
purging  oiir  l)olit)c:il  souls,  would  ain  retail. i- 
tion  do  ' 

.\lrr:'d>  one  can  detect  the  sountls  ol  iLiii- 
ncl  beginning  to  llap  again  along  Whiteh.ll 
Tiie  same  ad\isers  vlio  told  the  FV/reign  .Sec- 
retar\-.  Mr.  .Stew.iri,  not  to  jirovoke  the  Rus- 
sians and  all  would  be  v.-ell  arc  now  ;)ro,«'uiii- 
,.blv  warning  Inin  about  the  d.iiigers  oi 
■'empty  i;ostures"  ..lul  'ccunter-ijroductiv  e" 
nio.isurcs. 

Ar'tion  ne-.cr  wa.s  the  business  ol  burc.iu- 
crats.  But  It  ;s.  or  usfd  to  be.  the  business  of 
politicians.  It  is  time  the  present  Govern- 
ment took  sufficient  time  oif  from  its  nervous 
absorption  with  the  econrimic  crisis  to  realise 
that,  or  ;t  will  betray  what  is  Icit  of  its  man- 
date from  the  e!ectorr,ie 

The  challenge  of  tins  latest  crisis  will  be 
with  us  for  long  weeks  and  long  months  to 
come.  But  the  lery  nature  ot  that  crisis 
means  there  is  ar  opportmuty-  iio'»ve\er 
slight  —  for  Western  pressure  to  iiillucnce  the 
actual  out^eme.  Prague  1968  is  lu.t  Budajjest 
1956.  There  Is  no  C/och  Kadar  ior  the  Krem- 
lin to  install  swiftU-  m  power.  The  Russians 
militarily  sujireme  in  Prague,  are  still  jKiIiti- 
cally  floundering,  Moreo\er,  there  is  no  .Suez 
tragedy  that  will  enable  them  to  get  awa_\  so 
lightly  with  another  Budapest  bloodbath, 
I  Vietnam,  unlike  .Suez,  is  an  accepted  part  of 
the  political  landscape,  not  ,n  sudden  erup- 
tion actually  coinciding  witli  ;ui  East  Eu- 
ropean crisis.  I 

The  Russi.ins  iheir.sehes  are  only  too 
aware  of  these  differences,  and  underneath 
all  the  6  in,  armour  of  their  tanks  Is  a  naked 
skin  which  is  acutely  sensitive  ^o  world 
opinion.  The  truth  is  that  like  the  .'Ameri- 
cans (and  quite  unlike  the  Clvinese,  Prencli 
or  ourselves)  the  Russians  yearn  to  be  liked 
and  accepted. 

For  50  years  we  liave  li\ed  under  tlie  back- 
lash of  their  monumental  mleriority  com- 
plex, and  it  is  still  operating  tod.iy.  Tiiey 
are  not  aristocratic  imperialists  nor  prole- 
tarian Imperialists  but  petty  botirgeors  ones. 
The  first  concern  of  these  frightened  men 
(after  thai  for  their  o-.vn  jobsi  is  f.ir  respect- 
ability. 

It  was  this  that  prompted  them  to  deliver 
polite  and  disarming  notes  last  week  in  all 
major  Western  capitals,  giving  advance  warn- 
ing of  their  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia — like 
a  burglpr  handing  m  Ins  ■•isilinE'-card.  It 
was  this  that  caused  them  to  undertake  a 
similar  advance  lobbying  operation  last  Tues- 
day among  all  the  Afro-.Asian  delegations  at 
the  United  Nations.  .Indeeci.  according  to 
one  report,  it  was  the  Mauritian  delegate 
there,  after  being  approached  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  first  warned  our  own  huvd  Cara- 
don  of  Ji^e  impending  attack,  i 

In  their  heart  of  hearts  the  Russi.in  lead- 
ers (or  at  any  rate  some  of  themi  know  that 
their  present  action  is  disreputable.  What 
they  want  is  the  spoils  without  the  odium. 
It  is  this  result  we  must  deny  them.  And. 
in  this  particular  situation,  by  pinning  the 
odium  more  firmly  on  them,  we  could  even 
weaken  their  hold  on  the  spoils. 


Ctne  ol3\ious  step  in  tins  direction  has  ,il- 
ready  been  taken  by  Bnt:iiii:  a  refusal,  de- 
clared m  advance,  li.i  recognise  .my  colli  ction 
of  straw  men  the  Hu.ssians  niav  declare  to 
be  the  "legal"  Government  of  Czecho«lo\akla. 

There  are  other  less  obvious  steps.  The 
British  Ambassador  in  Moscow,  now  back  In 
London  for  "consultations,"  could  be  kept 
liere  for  a  while  as  a  mark  of  disijlcasure, 
though  it  is  pitching  it  too  high  at  the  mo- 
ment to  talk  of  se\eriiig  diplomatic  iel:itlons 
altogether  Britain,  in  common  with  her 
Western  p.irtners.  could  also  boycott  for  the 
time  i)eing  any  meetings  involving  the  Rus- 
sian delegations  at  all  international  ..rgaiii- 
sations  such  as  the  I  I,  O  .Ml  Mini-oinclnl 
contacts  with  Russia-  ;he  'o-;i,,..  ..uc)  fro- 
ings  of  mayors,  parliament ari:iiis  .iiui  the 
like-  could  also  be  suspenrled  E\en  i!  ii.r- 
mal  commercial  trade  with  Russia  were  con- 
tinued, an  immediate  review  could  l)e  an- 
nounced of  the  Western  strategic  goods  em- 
bargo policy,  which  has  been  getting  steadily 
more  liberal  m  interpretation  durlns  recent 
\ears 

Finallv.  If  ;he  West  really  waiiied  to  try 
Us  own  hand  at  moral  blackmail  lor  a 
change,  it  could  threaten  to  rc\  iew  also  its 
entire  flisarmament  strategy  ;it  Geneva,  thus 
lacing  the  Kremlin  w'ith  at  least  the  jkisrI- 
bility  that  it  may  have  to  resume  the  ruinous 
,ams  race  if  it  cannot  behave  as  the  civilised 
power  it  inirports  to  be. 

These  ,ire.  all  of  them,  government.il  ac- 
tions which  fall  short  of  a  total  severance 
of  either  diplomatic  or  economic  relations. 
iCultur,^,!,  professional  .iiid  sp,'>rls  boycotts 
,ire  more  complicated  matters  which  are  per- 
haps best  leu  to  the  indivi<+u.n  and  i)rUaie 
Ijodies  concerned  to  determine  i  Such  mea?-- 
ures  could  never,  by  themselves,  saifl  the 
Russian  troops  out  of  Pr.igiie  But,  by  prick- 
ing a  sensitive  Russian  skin,  by  cnrrniraglng 
such  dove.;  as  exist  in  the  Kremlin  t;i  go  on 
cooing  and  by  .ipplauding  the  m  tss  ol  the 
pro-Dubcek  patriots  in  their  firm  stand,  they 
could  have  some  indirect  etfect  on  tlie  polit- 
ical ijaitle  in  Prague  itself. 

The  outcome  of  this  battle,  as  President 
Svoboda's  cniematic  journey  to  Moscow 
shows.  IS  still  completely  open,  even  m  this 
initial  stage.  And  whatever  comjjromise  is 
agreed  or  imposed  to  reconcile  Czech  defiance 
•,vith  .Soviet  emb.'irra.ssment.  the  political 
struggle  in  Prague  will  then  only  enter  an- 
other and  equally  indecisive  stage,  still  so 
finely  balanced  that  the  slightest  weight  on 
the  right  side  o:  the  scales  could  lie  impor- 
tant. In  a  situation  of  this  unprecedented 
fragility,  gestures  becriine  deeds,  and  even 
hot  air  li.is  substmce. 

Above  all.  let  us  not  be  distracted  from 
embarking  on  such  a  calculated  tactical 
switch  in  policy  by  lamentations,  either  from 
bureaucrats  or  politicians,  that  it  would  "de- 
stroy xhe  detente.  Th.'it  much-abused  ■.■.'ord  is 
acquiring  an  altogether  unwholesome  and 
unnatural  sanctity  of  its  own.  It  is  not  a 
banner  which,  once  laid  aside,  can  never  be 
picked  up  .is.iin.  It  is  a  diplomatic  yo-yo. 
which  the  Ru.ssians  liave  been  pulling  up  and 
down  entirely  as  it  suits  them  for  years.  Let 
•he  West  now  yank  it  sh,-irply  up  on  a  short 
string  lor  a  few  months.  We  might  help  our- 
selves, as  well  as  the  Czechs,  in  the  process 

[From  the  London.  England.  D.'.ilv  Telegraph. 
Aug.  22.  1968  I 

Tn.^GFDY  .^N-D  COMTDY 

Russ:a'.s  ii-opes  oi  .i  quick,  clean  .ind  rela- 
tively "comradely"  take-over  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, so  that  the  whole  affair  might  soon  be 
forgotten  and  rcl.itions  with  the  outside 
world  return  :,•  normsl.  iiave  gone  awry. 
Politically  and  .idmmistralively  the  operation 
w.-;S  .as  oin:gled  ,is  militarily  it  was  efficient — 
although  with  sdch  superiority  this  hardly 
merits  a  campaign  medal  Never,  in  'he  whole 
history  of  Russian  cotips,  has  it  taken  so 
many  troops  so  long  to  jiroduce  so  few 
stooges  of  such  low  calibre.  For  m.^nv  hours 
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Czechoalovakla's   real    leaders    were    able    to 

denounce  t.ie  aggression,  while  the  mgenlou» 
tnd  courageous  Czech  r.»cllo  ind  television 
men  were  .ible  to  get  the  full  grim  sUiry  out 
to  the  world  Even  CzechoalovakUs  man  at 
the  United  Nations  had  not  been  suborned  or 
de-credentialised  in  time  to  prevent  him  from 
appearing  aa  a  star  witness  for  the  prose- 
cution 

One  reastin  for  mi.«t  of  this  must  have 
been  the  Kremlin  a  persistent  and  gri«s  over- 
estimation  of  the  strength  '>f  Ita  supporters 
in  Czechoslovakia.  ..-omblned  with  a  cynical 
view  of  satellite  Communist  polUlclans  They 
thought  that,  with  such  irresistible  force  at 
their  command,  and  witb  smh  patronage 
within  their  gift  a  presentable  array  of 
StailnistB  and  qvUsllngs  could  be  mustered 
t>efore  you  could  sav  K  O  B  In  addition  by 
giving  the  Czech  Assembly  and  Praesidlum 
some  apparent  freedom  of  action  to  appoint 
.1  new  regime  the  Rus-sliins  would  have 
gained  at  least  some  sort  of  u-ase  to  present 
to  ouuide  Communist  parties  and  world  pub- 
lic opinion  Evidently  there  are  doves  in  the 
Kremlin  who  are  much  mrre  cjacerned 
about  public  relations  than  their  predecea- 
.^«rs  w«r«.  or  than  the  «scendant  liawtcs  are 
ouw 

All  in  vain  The  velvet  gloves  had  tj  b« 
replaced.  If  not  yet  by  steel  gauntlets  vet 
bv  serviceable  leather  mitts  Mr  Dubcek  and 
hi.s  colleagues  were  bundled  off  to  prison  in 
more  ramlUar  style  The  National  Assembly 
delegation  invited  to  the  Russian  Embassy 
dulv  disappeared  from  Icen— like  Hungarian. 
Polish  and  other  political  guests  on  previmis 
occasions  The  number  of  Czech  civllluns 
killed  by  Russian  troops  is  growing  Some 
deaths  were  the  result  of  desperate  acts  "t 
heroism  .Many  were  inflicted  for  mere  pas- 
sive resistance  or  even  demonstrations  of  the 
type  without  which  no  weekend  m  most 
Western  capitals  Is  complete,  but  which  in 
this  sterner  context  were  ,xcto  of  ereat  cour- 
age 

The  future  is  obscure  and  dangerous  The 
restraint  evidently  enjoined  upon  Russian 
tru<jps  is  wearing  thin.  Strikes  are  spread- 
ing giving  the  He  to  the  Russians'  claim 
that  thev  came  at  the  '-all  of  the  w  risers 
The  Czech  .Army  Command  has  put  out  a 
strict  order  not  to  co-operate  with  the  Rus- 
sians The  pathetic  team  of  Jtidases  which 
the  Ru.ssians.  after  36  embarrassing  hour--. 
at  .a-st  i^'it  'Aigether  l.s  hardly  more  than  a 
laughing  stoctc  In  all  tiiese  circumstances. 
It  should  not  have  been  necessary  for  Mr 
Stewart  to  say  that  Brit.un  will  not  recog- 
nise a  puppet  regime  Yet  with  memories  so 
short,  and  thinking  so  wishful,  it  Is  good 
that  he  :^aid  it  ^o  furthrlghtlv  The  British 
Ambassador  should  be  withdrawn  tor  a  start. 

.Another  )f  Mr  Stewarts  .'orcelul  plati- 
tudes shouiU  reverberate  like  a  clarion  No 
country  within  reach  an  leel  entirely  safe 
The  mdependent-uunaed  Mr  Ceau.sescu  had 
already  gut  -he  message  and  has  called  out 
Rumania  s  Home  Guard  If  it  indeed  be  true 
that  NATO  took  no  .special  precautions,  then 
It  took  a  chance  In  iissuir.ing  that  the  War- 
saw Pact  array  had  no  relevance  to  a  po.ssible 
grab  at  Berlin  We  ha-.e  clear  notice  m^w  that 
the  Red  .^riny  and  the  hawks  call  the  tune 
in  Moscow  now  Mr  Stewart  dangerously 
late  in  the  day  recognises  the  nee<l  tor  mlU- 
ttirv  prepiiredness  In  addition,  the  West 
must  not  by  glossing  over  this  unpardon- 
able aggression,  enable  the  Kremlin  hard- 
liners lo  .onlound  the  moderates  by  saying 
like  Hltier  before  them  You  11  see  we  al- 
ways got  away  with  It  In  the  past,  and  the 
democracies  soon  came  round.  ' 

t  Prom    the    Edinburgh    and    Glasgow,    Scot- 
liind.  Scottish  Dally  Mail.  Aug    23.  1968 1 

Who  .Are  the  Ptrpptrs^ 
It    is    not   only    dirty    work     It    Is    botched 

work    The   rape  of  Czechoslovakia   bears  all 

the    marks    of    panic    and    division    In    the 

Kremlin. 


ftusala  had  not  even  string  together  her 
puppets  before  mv.idlng  The  quislings  have 
had  to  t>e  herded  into  the  limelight  in  the 
wake  of  the  s<niet  u»nk.s 

At  the  UN  Mr  (ieorge  Ball,  the  U  S  Am- 
tMuaador.  ehalleiige<l  the  Russian  envoy, 
Jncob  Mttllk  to  name  the  (Mirty  and  Gov- 
ernmciit  le.»ders'  who  had  .isked  the  Rus- 
»lans  for  help  Malik  could  not  reply,  be- 
cause Moscow   lutd   no  answer 

Who  are  these  pltinil  quislings  Kolder, 
Indr.i,  BUak'  A  handful  of  party  hacks  left- 
overs from  the  Novotny  era.  uneducated  re- 
placements   who   know   little   and   care   less. 

DEPOSED 

What  do  Uiey  count  lor  :igalnst  the  entire 
C^ech  Government,  the  loyalty  of  the  Czech 
Communut  Party  Congress  vesterday  and  the 
cheers  for  Dulx-ek  m  the  streets? 

The  desperate  search  for  Czech  puppets 
tjetrays  deep  panic  The  Russians'  real  pup- 
pet was  Novotny  And  if  force  was  to  be  used, 
they  might  have  duped  a  few  gullible  L>afs 
by  coming  to  his  .ild  before  he  was  deposed. 

By  allowing  Dubcek  j>1x  months  to  build 
support,  the  RusAluns  have  i-nsured  a  last- 
ing I'zech  resutiuice  By  withdrawing  the 
Red  Armv  and  then  ^ending  it  m  again,  they 
ha.e  added  the  brutality  of  invasion  to  the 
misery  of  occupation. 

Why  did  they  let  the  Russian  Symphony 
Orchestra  play  music  .it  the  London  Proms 
bv  the  l>eloved  Czech  composer  Dvorak'' 
Why  did  thev  name  their  occupation  Radio 
Vllav.i  after  the  river  which  runs  through 
Prague  and  which  provided  the  Ulle  tor  part 
>f  Smctana's  famous  hymn  to  Czech  pa- 
triotism'' 

nEFAMED 

It  all  shows  a  hamtlsted  insensltlvUy  which 
must  signal  i  long  and  bitter  tug-of-war  be- 
tween the  hawks  and  the  do^es  In  Moscow 

The  hawks  have  won  for  the  moment.  If 
they  are  not  to  have  their  way  in  the  fu- 
ture, they  must  be  taught  a  firm  but  cnreful 
leeson. 

That  does  not  mean  stepping  up  the  arms 
race  or  shouting  superfluous  insults. 

But  why  .should  we  go  on  trading  with  the 
Russians  when  we  buy  twice  as  much  as  we 
sell'  Why  should  they  be  allowed  u^  show 
their  wares  at  trade  fairs  :n  Britain  when 
elsewhere  they  arc  showing  only  their  bru- 
tality' 

It  seems  there  Is  sadly  little  hope  of  a 
lasting  East-West  detent  under  the  present 
Russian  leadership.  -Should  we  not  use  what 
leverage  we  have  to  influence  a  change  in 
thoee  leaders'? 

iProm    the  London.   England.   International 

Herald  Tribune.  Aug.  '24-25    1968] 

Communists    and    Prague 

Grlmnesa  settled  over  Pragtie  Thursday  as 
the  Soviet  conquerors  sought  to  consolidate 
their  grip  on  Czechoslovakia  .md  began  flU- 
ing  the  prisons  with  patriotic  intellectuals 
and  )ther  liberals  oppnised  to  Moscow's  tyT- 
.inny.  The  resistance  of  the  great  majority  of 
Czechs  .md  Slovaks  continued  unbroken, 
spiritually  susUiined  both  by  the  great  w.ive 
of  natliinal  indignation  and  by  the  leader- 
ship provided  by  the  courageous  riperators 
of  clandestine  radio  stations. 

It  be<-ame  clear,  toti.  Thursday  that  the 
conservative  hgures  In  the  Czechoslovak 
Communist  p'trtv  leadership  had  pUyed  the 
r..>le  of  Quislings  m  welcoming  the  invaders, 
but  the  political  weakness  of  these  turncoats 
was  attested  by  the  inability  of  the  Soviet 
occupiers  to  name  a  new  Prague  govern- 
ment" that  might  command  even  reluctant 
p)opular  .wssent 

.As  fears  grew  lor  the  safety  of  .Alexander 
Dubcek  .md  his  imprisoned  colleagues  the 
moral  bankruptcy  of  Moscow  s  policy  was  re- 
fleced  In  such  acti  as  the  Kremlin  decision 
to  resume  lamming  of  Voice  of  .America  and 
other  lorelgn  broadcasts  whose  unhindered 
reception  had  been  permitted  since  well  be- 


!ore  Khrushchev's  ouster  Until  their  tanks 
and  troop  carriers  rumbled  into  Prague,  the 
S<j.let  rulers  lelt  ihelr  case  to  their  own  peo- 
ple was  strong  enough  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion provided  by  Western  broadcasts,  now 
they  implicitly  acknowledge  it  Is  too  weak  to 
wlth-stand  contradiction  over  the  .ilr  waves. 

Western  criticism,  of  course  can  always  be 
dlsnjlssed  as  imperialist  propaganda.  '  as 
.Embassador  Malik  liaa  been  proving  at  tire- 
some length  at  the  UiUied  Nations  But  the 
irrefutable  judgment  even  by  Mo.-.cow's 
standards,  is  the  denunciation  of  the  .Soviet 
.tsaault  by  Communist  states  .md  Gominunlst 
parties  TTie  largest  public  clemonstratloas 
protesting  .igalnst  the  .seizure  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, for  example,  have  been  the  gatherings 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  protesters  in  Bucha- 
rest .ind  Belgrade  aiitl  m  Prague  itself  Presi- 
dent Ceausescu  of  Romania  h.is  called  the 
Soviet  inviislon  ".i  grave  danger  to  pe.ire  In 
Europe  ui  the  fate  of  socialism  in  the  world  " 
Yugoslavia  s  Communl.-t  leaders  h.i\e  labeled 
that  same  violation  ol  lniernatlon.il  law  a 
significant,  historical  point  of  rupture  " 
.imong  .Socialist  Countries  Throughout 
Western  Europe.  Communist  partif*  .md 
leaders  have  condemned  the  Soviet  action. 

The  reality,  m  .short,  is  that  no  act  of  the 
Soviet  government-  not  even  the  .subjuga- 
tion of  Hungary  -has  ever  been  condemned 
with  such  near-unanlmlty  on  both  .-Ides  of 
the  Iron  Curt.aJn  .ls  this  week's  unprovoked, 
brutal  violation  of  small,  defensele.ss  Czech- 
oslovakia The  Soviet  leaders  who  made  the 
ill-starred  decision  to  take  this  move  have 
only  themselves  to  blame  if  much  of  the 
world  today  compares  this  week's  crimes 
against  Czechoslovakia  with  earlier  misdeeds 
of  Hitler  and  Stalin. 

.Already  'he  Soviet  Union  has  paid  a  heavy 
price  III  prestige  and  world  respect  for  this 
blunder  But  there  is  still  time  to  cut  those 
losses  by  evacuating  Czechoslovakia  promptly 
and  permitting  the  people  .ind  the  duly 
elected  leaders  of  that  country  to  decide 
their  own  fate  —The  New  York  Times 

■From  the  London.  England    Sunday  Times. 

Aug    25.   19681 

TnK  Realpolitik  or  PnAcifE 

I  By  FYank  Giles) 

Comparisons  between  what  happened  In 
Czechoslovakia  last  week  md  what  h.ippened 
in  1048  are  only  superhcially  \alld  The 
Prague  coup  o!  twentv  years  .igo.  which  set 
the  alarm  bells  ringing  all  over  the  tree 
world  -md  led  directly  to  the  creation  of 
NA'ro,  was  unquestionably  a  Communist.  So- 
viet-b.icked  conspiracy;  but  at  legist  they 
were  Czechoslovak  Communists  who  carried 
It  i-iut.  The  trvie  comparison  this  time  is  with 
March.  1939.  when  the  hapless  Prime  Min- 
ister Hacha  x.u,  .summoned  lo  Berchtesgaden 
.md  told.  In  effect,  that  henceforth  his  coun- 
try was   to  be  a  German  protectorate 

That  IS  what  the  Russians  are  trying  to  do 
to  Czechoslovakia.  They  do  not  appear  to  be 
succeeding  The  measure  ol  their  iallurc  :s 
dramatically  reflected  In  lost  night's  reports 
..;  a  new  summit  meeting  ;n  Moscow  But 
wliatever  liaopens.  the  e\ent6  <'f  last  week 
present  a  tragic  .md  disgusting  spectacle, 
which  has  rightly  drawn  down  upon  them 
•he  1  pprobruim  of  much  of  the  world,  iior.- 
L'ommunlst  and  Communist  alike.  Obviously, 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  weighed  up  the  ad- 
vantages ,uid  disadvantages  of  their  decision. 
That  they  decided  :ts  they  did.  knowing  that 
they  would  split  the  Communist  world  in 
halt  and  dim  all  hopes  for  an  East-West 
de't'ite.  ai.vway  for  a  long  time  to  come,  s 
a  highly  significant  comment  upon  conditions 
within' the  Soviet  Union  itself  and  In  its 
rigidly  f.ilthful  FaielUtes  The  almost  over- 
whelming drawbacks  to  what  has  been  done 
were  evldentlv  considered  preferable  to  let- 
ting Czechoslovak  "devlatlonlsm  "   take  hold 

lid  .-pread  to  Ulbricht's  Germany.  Gomulka's 
Poland  and.  above  all  to  Brezhnev's  Russia. 
Whole  volumes  of  Kremllnology  and  Its  allied 
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sciences   could   not    jws.'-lbly  convey   a   more 
telling  message  than  this. 

What  the  effect  of  the  r.ipe  of  Czecho- 
slovakia will  be  upon  mtern.ition.al  relations 
in  general  is  .i  iTOtxl  de.il  less  clear.  Indigna- 
tion and  revulsion  at  what  has  happened  lead 
naturally  on  to  the  thought  that  we  are 
back  once  more  in  the  worst  days  of  the 
cold  war,  with  the  -Soviet  ineiiace  in  Europe 
again  at  Us  heUht  and  communication  be- 
tween East  .ilid  West  reduced  to  a  irosty  min- 
imum But  this  Ls  not  In  fact  necessarily 
true  I  am  in  no  way  seeking  to  Justify  or 
excuse  Soviet  conduct  in  Czechoslovakia 
when  I  siiy  that  (les;,ite  its  ei,ormlly  it  has 
not  moved  the  post-war  b.ilance  of  power  by 
one  centimetre. 

The  Russians,  In  a  crtide  and  Intolerable 
way.  are  trying  to  trample  on  men  and 
Ideas  and  human  rights  But  they  are 
trampling  In  their  own  backyard  In  a  man- 
ner conifxirable  m  klntl,  thotigh  not  of  course 
in  degree  with  the  .American  .irmed  inter- 
vention m  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965. 
The  motive  then  was  to  forestall  Commu- 
nt.sm.  Just  as  It  Is  the  Soviet  motive  In 
Czechoslovakia    today    to   preserve    It. 

In  a  perfect  world,  the  protagonists  of  na- 
tional independence,  whether  they  be  Brit- 
ish or  Jugoslav  or  .\merlc.,h.  would  'ush  to 
the  aid  of  the  i>eleaguercd  Czechs  In  their 
hour  of  trial.  Nothing  in  fact  is  less  likely. 
It  Is  not  even  sure  whether  the  Czecho- 
slovaks would  welcome  such  succour.  They 
seem  on  present  showing  admirably  able  to 
•stand  up  for  themsehes  Nor  will  the  United 
Nations  be  able  to  do  anything,  except  ex- 
press •aryii-.g  degrees  of  indignation.  Tills 
may  be  usefu:.  bl:t  not  nearly  as  effective,  in 
the  context,  ivs  the  Indignation  within  the 
So\-let  backyard  itself. 

The  pl.iln  facts,  however  disagreeable,  are 
that  the  division  ol  Europe  and  large  parts 
of  the  world  Into  two  blocs,  a  division  that 
m  essence  d.ites  back  to  Yalta,  is  still  the 
ruling  system,  which  the  events  of  Czecho- 
.-lovakla.  far  from  upsetting  have  tended  to 
confirm. 

This,  however,  is  the  language  of  real- 
])oiitik.  which  nmy  influence  statesmen  but 
cannot  control  the  movements  of  metrS 
hearts  and  minds  Even  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  Hussiaii.s  ,ire  content,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  to  .-tay  In  their  own  back- 
■ard.  a  huge  wave  of  mistrust  of  their  mo- 
tives and  ititentions  is  Ukely — and  with 
reasons — lo  sweep  the  Western  world.  The 
victim,  at  least  in  the  .short  term,  will  be 
the  detente  which  successive  Western  lead- 
ers, from  Winston  Churchill  to  Lyndon 
Johnson,  li.ive  sought  as  the  highest  prize 
for  statesmanship. 

Who  can  now  .-eriotisly  contemplate  that 
lofty  vision  of  General  de  Gaulle's  of  a  Eu- 
rope "from  the  Atlantic  t-o  the  Urals"?  What 
man  will  be  listened  to  who  argues  that  the 
.Soviet  threat  in  Europe  Is  ftlU  minimal  and 
that  Western  troop  reductions  can  there- 
fore be  safely  envisaged?  How  can  the  en- 
couraging .t;:-c\vth  of  cultural  and  scientific 
exchaiiges  wit':;  ihe  Soviet  Union  hope  to  be 
■sustained? 

Some  of  these  reactions  will  ijc  exag- 
gerated but  they  will  be  nonetheless  real. 
'sVhat  the  Russians  liave  done  is  to  make 
the  life  of  a  tiove.  whether  in  Washington, 
London.  Paris  or  Bonn.  Increasingly Vdlfflcult. 
Conversely,  the  ha^i'-k.?,  secure  in  the  thought 
that  they  have  been  proved  right  in  their 
suspicion  ,  f  f\ery  Russian  move,  will  be  on 
the  wmg. 

In  -he  Middle  East.  .Soviet  .'upport  for  the 
.^rab  ciuse  and  the  Russian  build-up  in  the 
Medlterr.Tnean  will  appear  even  more  dls- 
ttirblng  than  previously;  an  Arab-Israeli  set- 
tlement, never  much  more  than  a  pious 
hope,  becomes  even  more  illusory.  In  Asia. 
cell  if  there  is  no  obvious  connection  be- 
tween the  events  in  Czechoslovakia  and  the 
qtiest  fir  peace  in  Vietnam,  that  quest  must 
become,  where   .■American  public  opinion  is 
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concerned,  more  difficult  In  Euroj)e.  the  rea- 
sonable expectation  that  the  two  Ger- 
manvs  might  learn,  if  not  to  accept  each 
other,  at  least  to  live  and  trade  together, 
now  needs  the  unthinking  'ptimi.sm  of  a 
Gou^. 

If  in  the  Western  world  tlie  hawks  have 
been  given  a  golden  opportunity  to  jireen 
their  feathers,  the  Soviet  decision  to  inter- 
vene in  Czechoslovakia  must  also  have  had 
the  same  effect  in  the  Kremlin.  Last  week, 
the  Soviet  hawks  carried  the  day  Tills  week, 
depending  upon  what  tmerycr,  inin  the  Mos- 
cow Summit  meeting,  they  might  well  be 
seen  in  humiliatlne  retreat.  Uriwn  b.:ck  by 
Czechoslovak  fortitude.  This  wr'Ulcl  scarcely 
sweeten  their  tempers  Whatever  happens, 
the  prospects  for  expaiuling  co-existence  be- 
tween East  and  West  will  have  been  dark- 
ened. 

The   gloom    of    this    forecast    may    yet    be 
belled  by  events    If  it  is  not,  then  "no  war, 
no  peace"     Trotskv's   lormu'a — seems    lo  be 
about   the   maxlirumi   degree   of   consolation 
which  can  be  got  out  of  the  present  .'-itua- 
tlon.   Yet    the   prevailing   twilight,    m   which 
the  heroic  tragedy  of  the  Czech  people  flick- 
ers bravelv.  inust  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
totally  the  prospects  for  East-West  detente 
Two  facts  .'^tand  out:  nothing  that  has  liap- 
pened  has  upset  the  balance  of  jMwer:  sec- 
ondly,  the  spirit   of  independer'ce  and   free- 
dom" of   which    the    Czechosl  .vak   episode   is 
an    outsUindlng    example    can    only    nourish 
in  the  long  run  in  an  atmosphere  of  detente 
At    the    present   cmotlon.U    moment    it   is 
easy    and   natural -a-s    no   doubt    toinorrow's 
debate  in  the  Hoti.se  of  Commoiis  will  show — 
to  demand  a  breaking-off  uf  trade  and  con- 
tacts •with   the  Soviet  Union   and   its  .slaves. 
But  apart  from  affording  a  moral  thrill,  the 
practical  effect  of  such  a  step  wotiid  be  mini- 
mal, where  It  is  not  actually  negative    sena- 
tor    Eugene    McCarthy's     dismissal     of     the 
Czechoslovak  drama  as  not  a  "majcr  world 
crisis" — "an  invasion  of  Prance  would  be  a 
serious  matter" — may  be  a  little  t«)  cool  for 
the  present  state  of  feelir.e.  although  there 
is  hard  realism  in  what  he  said.  I  prefer  Mr. 
George  Brown's  thoughtful  and  constructive 
approach  In  a  spectlti  at  tlie  Socialist  Inter- 
national last  week,  when  he  urged  that,  In 
spite  of  events,  the  search  for  detente  must 
go  on. 

Looking  at  the  gruesome  television  pic- 
tures of  what  has  been  happening  in  Prague 
and  Bratislava  in  the  last  few  days,  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  think  that  the  frhost  of  Stalin 
walks  again.  In  fact,  this  cannot  be.  The 
defection  of  Western  Commtmlst  parties,  the 
rising  tide  of  national  independence  in  East- 
ern Europe,  and  the  resistnr.cc  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks, are  events  which  speak  for  them- 
selves and  cannot  be  tin.said.  Whether  or  not 
the  Communist  leaders  srather  in  Moscow, 
the  right  course  for  the  (catsice  powers  is  to 
remain  cool  and  patient,  and  mindful  that 
the  men  In  the  Kremlin  inav  last  week  have 
made  a  truly  li.storic  mistake. 


|From  the  London.  England.  Sunday  Times. 
Aug.  25.  19681 
Epic  Blunder'' 
Is  Czechoslovakia  the  Ru.-sians'  B.n"  of 
Pigs?  If  Mr.  Dubcek  does  return,  it  win  cer- 
tainly look  like  it.  What  v.-e  have  seen  this 
week  is  an  epic  miscalculation.  Tlic  Krem- 
lin's military  plan  vcent  snir.othlv  enouch. 
But  the  political  plan  is  in  irans.  Tlie 
Czechs  have  not  fubmitted;  puppets  have 
not  been  easily  found:  the  party  has  nnt  de- 
serted Its  imprisoned  leaders;  the  resistance 
has  net  been  -Mlenced.  Not  a  slnsle  voice,  in 
fact,  has  been  heard  to  support  the  invasion. 
Every  one  of  the  half-million  troc-ps  now- 
said  "to  be  in  occupation  wou'.d  clenrlv  be 
needed  If  the  Russians  were  *o  achieve  their 
original  objective  of  extinguishing  Duhcek- 
Ism.  It  is  no'w  fairly  clear  that  that  objective 
may  have  to  be  modified. 


This  is  a  quite  astonishing  situation  Only 
.-Ix  mc)nths  ago  Czechoslovakia  was  an  ap- 
parently lixed  jjart  of  the  Soviet  empire.  It 
has  been  under  Moscow's  heel  for  twenty 
years  Many  of  its  i>er.ple  Have  had  only  tlie 
most  iragmentary  i'Xi)crienre  of  ireedom.  The 
only  habit  they  had  the  chance  to  acquire 
was  that  of  bored  obedience.  Their  lives  were 
jo>less  and  t)ound  by  very  small  hopes  Now, 
alinost  universally,  they  iiave  shaken  off  the 
wor.-t  shackles  of'  the  Jiast.  For  such  jjeople. 
at  all  their  social  and  intellectual  levels,  to 
•I'hieve  this  in  so  short  a  time  is  hevond  the 
common  range  of  imagination.  It  is  evidence 
enough  that  the  existence  of  the  Dubcek 
regime,  brief  as  it  was.  will  j.'rove  lo  be  a  mrire 
i.urable  political  phenomenon  with  wider 
(  f.nsequences.  than  the  act  of  Its  attempted 
destruction 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  President  Svo- 
boda's  talks  in  Moscow,  this  needs  to  be  as- 
serted. No  language  is  too  rich  to  be  ap])lied 
to  the  barbarity  which  .Soviet  fear  and  .So- 
viet trickery  have  now  \iKlted  up<iii  Europe. 
No  one  ran  contemplate  the  familiar  ap- 
paratus of  the  Soviet  secret  police  without 
.anger  and  sympathy  on  the  Czechs'  behalf. 
But  this  should  not  f!0  so  lar  as  to  credit  the 
Rtissians  with  a  triumph  In  the  short  term 
ihe  'ob  was  bungled.  A\  best  it  will  be  seen 
to  have  landed  its  j)erpet rntors  with  an  un- 
nianageable  ijrobleni.  Just  how  tmmanage- 
able  was  revealed  by  last  night's  repc  rts  of 
a  Communist  summit  meeting  In  Moscow. 
The  Communist  family's  affairs  are  badly 
awry,  and  a  lamily  council  has  apparently 
become  urgent 

It  follows  from  this  that  Western  jjrotest 
remains  cxceealngly  relevant.  People  as  well 
as  Goveriiinents  can  give  the  Czechs  priceless 
tncoiiragcnif  nt.  They  are  still  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it.  and  the  Russians  are  ■^tlll  capable 
of  being  embarrassed  by  it.  But  it  must,  of 
cour.'=e.  be  liased  on  the  right  premise.  To 
welcome  Prncue  as  a  Irlend  of  the  West  is  to 
jilay  exactly  the  game  of  the  Rus.^^lans.  If 
Mr.  Dubcek's  Czechoslovakia  is  to  be  la- 
mented, it  must  be  as  a  steadfastly  Commu- 
nist State.  That  is  the  whole  jiolnt  of  his 
achievement.  It  is  clso  the  essence  of  the 
case  against  the  Kremlin.  The  Czech  experl- 
nieiit,  with  its  relevance  for  W'estern  as  well 
:-s  Eastern  societies,  is  a  way  of  extending 
and  modernizing  the  Communist  svstem. 
?>loreover  it  strengthened  the  possibility  of 
European  eo-exlstencc. 

But  much  more  than  ijrotest  has  been 
recommended  to  Western  Governments  and 
their  citizens.  Various  courses  are  being  can- 
vassed. One  is  an  immediate  h.crense  in 
armlf  K  and  .  rm.imejits  in  Etirope.  .Another  is 
an  expansion  of  the  Briti'=h  nuclear  arsenal 
Yet  another  is  an  embargo  rn  all  economic 
and  ctilTtiral  contacts  with  Moscow.  Another 
IS  the  election  of  Mr  Richard  Nixon  .i.s  the 
next  American  President. 

All  these  are  based  more  or  less  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Cold  War  ha.s  reopened 
with  all  I's  rigour,  and  that  confrontation 
has  replaced  co-existence.  But  those  are  as- 
sumptions which  it  ;s  a  little  early  lo  st.-irt 
acting  on.  It  is  not  the  brutal  outraee  of 
this  Soviet  action  which  should  be  deci.sive 
In  Western  counsels  ^n  much  as  any  evi- 
dence that  the  Kremlin  intends  to  alter  the 
strategic  balance  between  East  and  West. 
This  is  discussed  m  an  adjoining  column.  In 
that  relationship  all  thit  I'.as  eo  far  changed 
is  the  climate  Until  more  becomes  clear.  It 
would  be  unnatural  to  receive  even  the 
matchless  Bolshol  ballet  with  the  customary 
feelings  of  friendship.  But  it  would  lie  un- 
reasonable to  in.stantly  reverse  policies  whicli 
recognise  that,  in  the  nuclear  aee.  tlicre  is 
:io  alternative  to  (o-exlstencc  Per  If  the  hls- 
Torv  of  the  Dubcek  regime  suggests  one  truth 
,.bove  others,  it  i.<!  '.hat  tlie  monolith  of 
Eastern  Europe  's  more  likely  to  be  frag- 
mented by  inner  breakdown  than  by  a  rever- 
sion to  Implacable  hostility  In  the  West. 
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(Prom   the   London.   England.   Sunday   Tele- 
gram. Aug   23.  19«81 
An   Empixb    Brcakino   Cp 
(By  TlfHjr  S/..imuelyi 

••Communlam  haa  n.iw  revealed  Ita  true 
face  "  This  phrase  has  often  been  repeated 
m  the  past  few  d^ys.  but  It  la  very  wide  of 
the  mark 

The  Russian  rape  of  Cze<hosIovaltla  has  re- 
vealed nothing  whatever  about  the  nature 
or  the  methods  of  :he  Communist  system- 
nothing  that  had  not  been  known  for  a 
great  many  years  Or.  rather,  that  had  not 
been  known  to  those  who  wished  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  facts  and  to  understand  the 
nature   of   the   Communist    phenomenon 

Por  the  truth  Is  that  the  Russian  lnvaali>n 
of  Czechoalovakla.  with  all  Its  brutality. 
treachery,  cynicism,  and  complete  disregard 
for  public  opinion  nts  perfectly  into  the 
long  line  of  acts  of  vicious  Imperialist  ag- 
gression carried  out  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment over  the  past  half-century  the  Inva- 
slon  of  Oeiirgla  in  19.!2.  the  parti uon  of 
Poland  and  the  attack  up<jn  PlnUnd  In  1939 
the  annexation  of  tne  Baltic  States  in  1940. 
the  toiclble  Communlsatlon  of  Eastern 
Burope-On  1944-48.  the  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary m  1956 

Nor  Is  this  a  tradition  which  began  with 
the  •Socialist"  revolution  of  1917  like  Rus- 
sian imperialism  Itself.  It  goes  back  much 
further  m  time  to  the  invasion  of  Hungary 
in  1849  and  the  bloody  suppreslon  of  the 
Polish  revoluuona  of  1830  and  1863,  and  even 
further 

In  thoB*  days  Russia  was  known  as  the 
•Gendarme  of  Europe" — an  object  .<f  fear 
and  abhorrence  for  every  progresalve  and 
democratic  person  in  the  world  Today  her 
Go\.-emment  calls  itself  ■  C' mmuniaf  it 
has  murdered  millions,  both  within  and  with- 
out Its  borders — but  solely  because  50  years 
ago  It  nationalised  the  means  of  production. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  a  beacon  of  en- 
lightenment by  our  present-day  perverters 
of  the  pn'Bresslve  ideal 

Yet  the  Gendarme  "f  Evimpe  is  what  So- 
viet Russli  had  remained  throughout  her 
historv  Her  oppression  her  barbarl.sm  her 
cruelty  hi'. e  never  oeen  m'Kline<i  or  changed 

Of  late  however,  a  new  fictor  has  ap- 
peared, which  Is  influencing  Soviet  policy  to 
an  ever  tighter  degree,  not  liberalisation  or 
•brldgebuilding"— these  are  atrlcUy  for  gul- 
lible foreigners — but  the  obvious  moral,  polit- 
ical and  economic  bankruptcy  of  the  Com- 
munist system  No  more  talk  of  competing 
with  the  West,  of  proving  the  supertorUy  of 
Communism  by  peaceful  means:  brute  force 
and  suppression  are  the  order  of  the  day 
Faced  with  dlsatTectl'>n  re«L«!tance  and  rebel- 
lion, the  Soviet  leaders  have  proved  to  be 
weak  and  frightened  men  And  weakness  and 
fright  make  bad  counsellors 

Herein  lies  the  explanation  for  the  moot 
mishandled  act  of  aggression  in  Soviet  hls- 
'  tory  Panic-3trK-Ken  by  the  agonising  choice 
between  letting  Czechoslovakia  go  democratic 
and  crushing  an  allied"  Communist  Gov- 
ernment by  force,  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  did 
what  came  naturally  they  sent  the  tanks  in 
It  seems  to  be  1956  all  over  again    But  Is  If 

The  parallel  with  the  Hungarian  tra»;edy 
springs  instantlv  to  mind  Certainly  the  ruth- 
less and  deceitful  methods  employed  by  the 
Russians  sltp  identical  in  both  cases,  down  to 
the  smallest  detail  One  often  reads  that 
everv  crtmlnal  band  has  Its  own  particular 
methods,  which  rarely  vary  and  thus  help  the 
ix>llce  to  recognise  them  and  track  them 
down  The  Kremlin  gangsters,  too.  have  their 
owTi  hallmark,  and  it  is  indelibly  stamped 
upon  the  Czechoslovak  operation. 

But  apart  from  the  5elf-.same  mark  of  the 
bea-st.  the  Soviets'  1968  crime  Is  different 
from  that  of  1956  In  almost  every  aspect  In 
Its  pireUmluaries.  its  circumstances,  its  ex- 
ecution, and.  most  probably.  Its  outcome 
These  d.:fereni.es  'Ah.ch  ha'.e  already  resulted 
In  an  unprecedented  political  fiasco  for  the 


USSR,  give  reastin  to  believe  that  the 
efre<?t«  of  Prague  will  be  far  more  profound 
and  lasting — verv  pi«slbly  even  catastrophic 
in  the  long  run  for  the  Soviet  empire  and  Its 
rult-rs 

T'l  begin  with  never  before  have  the  Rus- 
sians exhibited  the  present  total  Inability  to 
offer  some  conerenl  explan.jti.ii  of  their  ac- 
tion that  might  impress  anyone  above  tlie 
mental  level  of  an  Imbecile  child  in  Hun- 
gary's case  although,  of  course,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  jujfi/lcatton  for  the  Rus- 
sian action  the  Soviets  were  .ible  by  skil- 
fully blending  selected  f.icta.  f.il.sehoods  and 
half-truths,  to  present  a  c;ise  that  was  at 
.east  acceptable  to  many  of  their  subjects, 
to  Che  international  Communist  movement, 
.ind  even  to  certain  sections  of  Western  Left- 
ist opinion. 

I:i  Hung.iry,  'ii  the  face  of  It.  there  had 
been  an  armed  uprising  against  the  legal 
Government;  the  rebels  had  overthrown 
Communist  rule  and  Installed  a  multi-party 
coalition,  some  Communists  .mainly  secret 
f>ollcemen  I  had  been  lynched,  the  party,  the 
Government  and  the  armed  forces  had  dls- 
mtegraied.  and  law  and  order  cuuld  be  pre- 
sented as  having  completely  broken  down 

Other  factors,  too.  were  adroitly  manipu- 
lated by  Soviet  propaganda  Hungary  nad  had 
a  Right-wing.  F:iclst"  regime  tjetween  the 
wars  and  had  been  an  ally  of  Hitler's  this 
made  the  version  of  a  "Pasclat  Mkeoier' 
sound  somewhat  less  Implausible  to  Leitlst 
ears.  Huiig.iry  had  been  legally  occupied  by 
the  S<iviet  lorces  for  the  preceding  12  years; 
the  coincidence  of  Suez  distracted  much  of 
world  attention  from  Eastern  Europe,  in- 
judicious actions  like  the  overheated  tone  of 
some  Radio  Pree  Europe  broudc;uits  offered 
additional  excuses  to  grateful  Soviet  propa- 
gandists 

It  Is  easy  to  scotT  at  such  a  tortuous 
apologia,  to  the  ordinary  normal  Western 
mind  an  unproioked  attack  by  a  Great  Power 
again.st  .i  small  nation  Is  Jii\  act  of  aggres- 
sion which  nothing  can  explain  away.  But 
this  Is  to  discount  the  vital  importance  for  a 
doctrinaire  ideological  movement  ol  a  sys- 
tematic, factual  and  theoretical  explanation 
of  Its  actions  tor  the  edltlcutlon  and  spiritual 
uplift  of  Its  followers 

This  time  the  machine  that  had  run  so 
smoothly  for  50  years  has  broken  down.  No 
Communist,  whether  Russian  or  Czech  or  any 
other,  no  fellow-traveller,  however  deeply 
brainwashed,  can  accept  the  pathetic  mouth- 
Ings  of  Agitprop  about  violations  of  "demo- 
cratic centralism"  or  insults  to  good  Czecho- 
slovak comrades  as  Justincatlon  for  invasion, 
rapine  and  murder  The  Kremlin  gangsters 
stand  nitked  In  their  mf.imy  before  the  con- 
temptuous and  hate-filled  gazes  of  their  sub- 
jects .ind  their  hangers-on 

The  Rasslan  ollgarclis  .iced  in  blind 
panic  and  landed  themselves  la  disaster. 
Prom  the  beginning  everything  has  gone 
wrong  (the  transportation  of  the  troops  and 
their  weapons  over  a  few  dozen  miles  without 
.uiy  resistance  can  hardly  be  cljalked  up  as  a 
success  I  The  methods  are  those  of  1956- -the 
results  are  totally  different 

In  1956  the  invasion  begun  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  Jani-is  Kadar  had  formed  a 
new  Government  which  had  called  on  the 
USSR  for  help  m  the  restoration  of  order. 
In  lf»68  the  n.imes  :jf  the  mysterious 
"Czechoslovak  leaders"  who  had  Invited  the 
Russians  have  itill  not  been  unveiled,  days 
after  the  inv.islon.  Unlike  Hungary,  where 
the  whole  party  apparatus,  most  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  the  Government  .ind  the 
National  Assembly  welcomed  the  Russians  .is 
their  saviours  from  the  people's  wrath.  In 
Czechoslovakia  no  one  supporr.s  the  In- 
vaders— not  even  the  People  .s  MlUtla.  upon 
which  the  Russians  had  pinned  so  many 
hopes. 

uov.uusly.  the  Russians  are  looking  for  ft 
Czechoslovak  Kad.'r  a  ioyal  .servant  un- 
tainted by  association  with  the  Stalinist 
past.  They  will  find  It  hard  to  locate   ji 


and  even  if  thev  do.  their  problems  will 
hardly  be  solved  In  Hungary  at  the  time  of 
the  intervention  no  Communist  party 
existed.  It  had  been  dissolved,  and  Kadar 
was  able  to  create  his  own  party  from 
scratch,  with  no  rival  political  organisation 
in  the  w.iy 

But  in  Czechoslov.ikla  the  party  exists  .md 
funcaons.  It  possesses  properly  elected 
bodies,  and  has  just  held  a  legally  con- 
stituted congress  The  party  Is  loyal  to 
Dubcek  Unlike  Imre  Nagy.  who  had  no  time 
to  establish  himself,  Dtibcek  Is  the  acknowl- 
edged and  immenselv  popular  leader  of  his 
nation—  and  Dubcek  has  been  abducted  by 
the  professional  Kremlin  kidnappers. 

The  local  party  bodies  the  Government 
officers,  the  armed  !(jrces  the  diplomatic 
service,  the  U  N  delegation  all  remain  stead- 
fast m  their  loyalty  How  unlike  Hungary — 
and  what  a  shock  to  the  Russians 

Intervention  has  blown  up  m  the  Rus- 
.slans'  faces  Whereas  in  1956  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement  faithfully 
closed  ranks  behind  the  S^niets.  today  every 
single  Communist  party-  with  the  signifi- 
cant exception  of  North  Vietnam— has 
bitterly  condemned  their  action  And 
Rumania  has  split  the  Wiusaw  Pact  Itself 
■Aide  open 

What  can  the  Russians  ho[)e  for  at  this 
calamitous  Juncture''  Clearly  their  forces  are 
sufficient  to  hold  Czechoslovakia  down  in- 
deOnltely  Equally  clearly  sooner  or  later 
some  tjulsllngs  will  emerge  But  without  the 
active  collaboration  of  the  Communist  party 
and  the  i-entral  and  Icx-al  state  administra- 
tion, those  will  be  unable  to  function  At  the 
moment  the  chances  of  such  collaboration 
appear  remote  "o  say  the  least  Nor  will  the 
Czechs  — traditional,  age-old  friends  of  the 
Russian  people-  ever  be  able  to  forget 
AuKUSt  21    :'>68 

So.  barring  a  rmracle — such  as  the  Rus- 
sians' recognising  their  moral  deleat  and 
withdrawing,  as  the  British  and  Pretich  did 
after  Suez  Czechoslovakia  seems  destined 
to  remain  under  direct,  if  slightly  camou- 
flaged Russian  milltarv  k;o\  eminent  This 
would  mean  an  unparalleled  and  probably 
irreparable  disaster  tor  the  Communist  sys- 
tem and  the  .SoMet  empire 

The  Communist  regimes  in  Poland  and 
Hungary -particularly  the  latter — are  too 
fragile  and  unpopular  to  be  able  to  with- 
stand for  long  the  shock  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Imbroglio  and  the  shame  of  participation 
In  this  vile  and  perhdlous  act  Colonial  sub- 
jects who  hate  their  master  are  not  good  at 
policing  other  colonies  m  his  behalf  The 
bankruptcy  of  Communism  m  Eastern  Eu- 
rope Is  now  irredeemable 

It  Is  within  Russia  herself  that  the  full 
weight  oi  this  week's  catastrophe  will  be  felt 
most  actitely  I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence how  deep  was  the  sense  of  outrage 
among  progressive  Russians  m  1956.  In  re- 
cent months,  as  we  have  learned  from  docu- 
ments like  the  memoranda  of  the  famous 
nuclear  physicist.  Academician  Sakharov. 
democratlsatlon  in  Czechoslovakia  offered  a 
flicker  of  hope  to  millions  of  thinking  men 
and  vv'omen  In  Russia  Today  that  flicker 
has  been  snuffed  out  by  their  own  despised 
ruling  clique  in  an  act  of  cynical  brutality 
unwiirthy  even  of  Hitler,  without  a  shred  of 
Justification 

The  outside  world  has  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  the  depth  of  disillusionment  among 
the  citizens  of  Russia.  Por  many  of  them 
Czechoslovakia  will  be  the  flnal  straw  After 
50  vears  of  existence  Communism  has  no 
argument  left  to  uphold  Us  legitimacy;  only 
guns  and  tanks  Czechoslovakia  has  shown 
that  this  Is  not  enough:  1956  undermined 
the  Communist  world  system- 1968  has 
dealt  It  a  blow  from  which  it  can  never 
recover,  'ommunlst  colonial  rule  over  half 
of  Europe  is  beginning  to  break  up. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  assl.st-am  leRislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
You.NG  ol  Ohio  in  the  chair ) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  ;  o  ordered. 


THE  CASE  OF  MRS.  SYLVESTER 
SMITH 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Case  of  Mrs.  Sylvester 
Smith."  written  by  Walter  Goodman,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine of  .-ugust  25.  1968. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Victory  for  400.000  Children:   The  Case 

OP    Mrs.    Sylvester   Smith 

(By  Walter  Goodman) 

Selma.  Ala  —In  October.  1966.  Mrs.  Syl- 
vester Smith,  once-widowed,  once-destrted. 
34  years  old  and  black,  was  notified  by  the 
Department  of  Pensions  and  Security  of  Dal- 
las County.  Ala  that  it  was  cutting  off  pay- 
ments to  her  family  under  the  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children  program.  This  meant  a  loss 
of  about  $29  a  month,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  the  Smith  household  income.  It  also  sig- 
naled the  beginning  of  a  momentous  test, 
resolved  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
.-everal  weeks  ago.  of  a  state's  power  to  de- 
prive children  of  aid  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled by  a  Federal  welfare  program. 

At  a  time  when  bureaucracy's  entire  ap- 
proach to  the  poor  wixs  coming  under  radical 
■scrutiny,  the  Court  delivered  a  blow  to  state 
authorities.  Niirthern  as  well  as  Southern, 
who  have  been  withholding  Federal  dollars 
irom  residents  because  of  race,  sexual  activ- 
ity or  other  matters  irrelevant  to  their  need. 
The  Smith  decision,  benehcently  affecting 
more  than  21.000  children  in  Alabama  and 
I)erhaps  as  many  as  400.000  throughout  the 
country,  was  the  first  handed  dovim  by  the 
iilgh  court  in  a  dispute  over  public  welfare; 
It  'Will  assuredly  not  be  the  last.  Like  Linda 
Brown,  the  schoolgirl  from  Topeka  who  won 
the  1954  school-integration  decision,  and 
Clarence  Earl  Gideon,  the  Florida  convict 
whose  right  to  an  attorney  was  upheld  In 
1963.  Mrs.  Sylvester  Smith  has  set  in  motion 
a  dramatic  change  in  American  society. 

In  llrst  giving  aid  to  Mrs.  Smith  and  then 
taking  It  away.  Alabama  was  acting  as  an 
•igent  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  set 
tip  the  A.D.C.  program  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Last  year,  Washington  contrib- 
uted more  than  half  of  the  $2.3-bllllon  paid 
to  some  4.2  million  children  around  the 
country.  In  rich  states  such  as  New  York  the 
Federal  share  drops;  in  poor  states  such  as 
Alabama  it  rises.  Family  pavinents  vary  ac- 
cording to  need  and  number  of  children;  In 
Alabama  they  average  around  $15  a  child 
each  month — about  half  the  established  level 
of  "need." 

Designed  to  lielp  children  who  have  been 
deprived  oi  a  parent  by  death,  incapacity  or 
simply  by  "continued  absence  from  the 
home,"  ADC.  has  for  years  been  under  at- 
tack from  those  who  see  it  as  an  inducement 
to  immoral  behavior,  especially  among  Ne- 
i;roes.  By  taxing  the  good  people  to  pay  for 
these  programs."  said  the  esteemed  Governor 
Orval  Paubus  of  .Arkansas  In  1959,  "we  are 
putting  a  prermum  on  illegitimacy  never  be- 
fore known  m  the  world."  Mrs.  Smith's  chll- 
.Iren  met  all  the  original  reqtUrements  for 
aid,  but  they  did  not  qualify  under  one  regu- 


lation that  Alabama,  along  with  most  other 
states  of  the  Old  Conlcder.icy  and  a  number 
In  the  North,*  had  added  'The  Smith  cliil- 
dren  were  ruled  ineligible  because  their 
mother  was  thought  to  be  maintaining  a 
continuing  sexual  rcl.ii:on.-hlp  with  .i  '  tub- 
stltute  father"  -who.  prcsuni.ibly.  was  ex- 
pected to  help  support   the  children. 

Mrs.  Smith  first  applied  for  ADC.  in 
March,  1956,  a  few  months  .ifler  her  husband 
was  killed  "In  a  fight  over  a  woman."  She  was 
23  years  old  and  wa.^  left  with  three  chil- 
dren— Ida  Elizabeth.  3:  Ernestine,  2.  and 
Willie  Lewis.  6  months  Aid  was  granted.  In 
January  1957,  she  had  her  lourth  child.  Wil- 
lie James,  the  son  of  one  Lois  Fuller.  Willie 
James  was  added  to  the  A.D.C.  lists  in  June. 
1963.  after  Puller  left  town,  presumably  ffir 
New  York.  The  Smith  family  received  about 
867  a  month  until  March.  U<66.  when  Ida 
Elizabeth.  13  years  old  and  unmarried,  bore 
a  daughter  of  her  own  and  was  scratched 
from  the  budget. 

That  summer  Mrs  Smith  moved  with  her 
daughters  and  baby  granddaughter  from  the 
country  town  of  Tyler  up  to  Selma.  where  she 
had  found  a  job  as  a  cook  .nui  waitress  in  a 
Negro  cafe — 3:30  AM  to  noon  lor  $16  a  week, 
later  raised  to  $20.  iThe  ADC  payments 
dropped  in  recognition  of  th.s  bounty,  as 
they  had  when  she  did  some  picking  and  hoe- 
ing In  the  cotton  fields  n?ar  ryler  i  Her  two 
sons  stayed  in  the  coii.'ury  with  their  j^rnnd- 
parents.  Joining  the  lamily  in  Selma  on 
weekends.  Today  all  six  Smiths  are  together 
again  in  half  of  a  weather-beaten  cabin  at 
the  end  of  a  dirt  road  m  one  of  the  Negro 
quarters  of  Selma  There  is  a  neat  sitting 
room  in  which  three  people  can  watch  TV 
with  only  a  little  crowding;  a  bedroom  al- 
most completely  filled  by  iwo  beds!  a  rudi- 
mentary kitchen,  and  a  Uny  space  which 
Mrs.  Smith  hopes  some  day  to  turn  into  a 
bathroom.  For  the  present  the  family  is 
served  by  a  backyard  privy 

Rent  is  $20  a  month.  The  monthly  gas  bill 
comes  to  around  $15  in  the  winter.  Among 
the  other  regular  expe;is?s  are  $5  a  month 
for  sickness  and  accident  insurance.  $2  lor 
fire  insurance  and  60  cents  for  a  burial  so- 
ciety. Mrs.  Smith  has  no  savings,  and  .ifler 
her  couit  case  began  she  found  it  hard  to 
get  credit.  "It's  that  suit  you  brought  against 
the  welfare  people."  a  salesman  told  her. 

One  result  of  the  move  to  Selma  in  1966 
was  that  the  Smiths  were  assigned  to  a  new- 
caseworker,  a  matronly  yo-ang  woman  named 
Mrs.  Jacquelyn  Stancil  whose  record  bears 
out  the  impression  she  gives  of  going  about 
her  duties  in  an  orderly  way.  Alter  reviewing 
the  Smith  dossier  and  noting  mention  there- 
in of  one  William  E.  Williams.  Mrs.  Stancil 
questioned  a  third  party  and  w..s  told  that 
Mrs.  Smith  was  receiving  weekend  visits  ;rom 
Williams,  who  still  lived  in  Tyler.  15  miles 
south  of  Selma.  "When  I  asked  who  told." 
recalls  Mrs.  Smith,  "she  said,  'It  was  .-s  Mttle 
bird.'  I'd  like  to  meet  that  little  bird." 

Mrs.  Smith's  caseworker  during  her  years 
in  the  country  had  evidentlv  been  content  to 
overlook  the  visits  of  WlUle  Williams;  Mrs. 
Stancil  was  more  fastidious.  In  September. 
1966,  Mrs.  Stancil  notified  Mrs.  Smith  that 
her  aid  would  be  stopped  if  Williams  kept 
coming  around — that,  after  .ill,  was  the  rule. 
Where  Mrs.  Stancil  speaks  with  practiced  re- 
serve, Mrs.  Smith  tends  to  let  herself  go. 
Where  Mrs.  Stancil's  professional  manner  ap- 
proaches stoUdness.  Mrs.  Smith  Is  restless; 
some  plump  part  of  her  seems  always  to  be 
on  the  move.  She  grins  a  lot.  a  big  grin  that 
shows  off  her  bad  teeth.  Mrs.  Standi  keeps 
her  smiles  under  control.  The  two  women  did 
not  take  to  one  another. 


•  Some  form  of  the  substitute-father  rule 
was  instituted  In  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Arizona, 
Connecticut,  the  District  of  C-olumbla.  Indi- 
ana, Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan.  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee, 
Texafi,  Vermont  and  Virginia. 


Not  one  to  suffer  rebuffs  gladly  (a  lew 
weeks  earlier  she  had  addressed  to  President 
Johnson  a  letter  complaining  about  her 
daughter's  being  dropped  from  the  aid  rolls 
because  she  had  a  baby),  Mrs.  Smith  got 
into  what  Mrs.  Stancil  describes  as  "a  very 
excited  state"  when  her  own  lUd  was  stopjjed. 
She  pointed  out  that  Williams  was  marirled. 
his  wife  worked,  they  had  nine  children 
to  take  care  ol  and.  whatever  his  impulses, 
he  had  never  been  in  a  position  to  help 
her  with  more  than  $4  or  45  a  month  "Ain't 
much  he  can  do."  she  told  Mrs.  Standi. 
"You  can't  make  a  man  take  care  of  hlfi 
own  kids,  much  less  take  care  of  other  peo- 
ple's kids," 

Her  old  caseworker  and  the  county's  A.D.C. 
supervisor  were  called  in,  and  for  two  hours 
the  three  women  attempted  to  mollify  their 
client.  Though  she  is  able  to  laugh  at  the 
commotion  now — "It  was  a  big  mess" — and 
Is  quick  to  concede  that  her  caseworkers  have 
.is  a  rule  been  "nice"  to  her,  Mrs.  Smith  re- 
mains unmollified  about  Mrs.  Stancil:  "She 
didn't  have  no  right  to  cut  my  kids  off.  Sit- 
ting down  there  in  that  air-condllloned  place 
and  saying  my  kids  can't  get  aid.  She  never 
came  round  to  my  house  and  lound  anybody 
there.  I  told  her:  'As  long  as  I'm  not  having 
no  more  kids  for  you  to  support,  why  should 
vou  ix)iher  me?  You  shouldn't  be  so  hard 
on  me.  "  When  Mrs.  Stancil  suggested  that 
she  end  the  "relationship.  "  Mrs  Smith  flatly 
refused;  she  was  still  young  and  "if  I  end 
with  him.  I'm  gonna  make  a  relationship 
with  somebody  '  She  told  Mrs.  Stancil:  "If 
God  had  intended  lor  me  to  be  a  nun  I'd 
be  a  uun  "' 

Efforts  by  Southern  states  to  cleanse  their 
welfare  rolls  of  unwholesome  children — a 
project  that  owes  something  to  the  "worthy 
poor"  philosophy  of  another  era — did  not 
begin  with  the  Smith  family.  For  some  years, 
the  mam  tool  in  this  work  was  a  "suitable 
home"  requirement,  under  which  evidence 
of  a  parent's  "casual  relationships  either  in 
or  outside  the  home"  would  weigh  against 
a  recipient  child.  Any  child  so  vicious  as  to 
have  a  mother  -who  gave  birth  to  lui  illegiti- 
mate sibling  would  be  dropped  from  the  wel- 
:are  rolls  until  his  mother  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  iier  county  welfare  depart- 
ment  that  she  was  going  straight. 

Cleansing  expeditions  of  this  .sort,  carried 
out  exclusively  against  people  who  had  noth- 
ing ol  their  own.  were  hampered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
which  pointed  out  that  "suitable  home"  rules 
violated  both  common  sense  and  humanity. 
Former  H.E.W  Secretary  Arthur  Flemmlng 
set  lorth  the  Department's  position  in  a  1961 
policy  ruling  against  a  Louisiana  statute: 
"Whenever  there  is  a  question  of  the  suit- 
ability of  the  home  for  the  child"s  upbring- 
ing, steps  should  be  taken  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation, or.  in  the  alternative,  to  arrange  for 
other  appropriate  care  of  the  child.  It  is 
completely  inconsistent,  however,  to  declare 
a  home  unsuitable  for  a  child  to  receive  as- 
sistance and  at  the  same  time  permit  him  to 
remain  in  the  same  environment." 

Moreover,  it  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  a 
man  around  the  house  makes  the  place  un- 
suitable. In  a  study  carried  out  at  about  the 
time  Alabama's  substitute-father  regulation 
was  being  developed,  the  state's  welfare  work- 
ers lound  that,  far  from  being  an  invidious 
Influence,  the  man  often  developed  a  warm 
relationship  with  the  children;  he  gave  them 
a  sense  of  security  and  eased  the  stress  on 
the  mother.  (Mrs.  Smith  reports  that  Wil- 
liams ceased  his  weekend  visits  after  her  case 
gained  some  celebrity:  "He  sure  put  me  down 
after  I  filed  that  s^^lt.") 

The  suspicion  among  Federal  offldals  re- 
sponsible for  overseeing  the  AX).C.  program 
was  that  some  states  were  less  Interested  In 
saving  minors  from  corrupting  surroundings 
than  in  simply  riding  welfare  rolls  of  Negroes. 
A.D.C.  is  the  only  one  of  Alabama's  major  as- 
sistance program  that  has  more  Negroes  in 
It   than   whites.   A   few   years   ago   a   study 
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showed  that  31.057  of  the  le«?ltlmat«  children 
receiving  aid  were  black  and  31.823  were 
white,  in  the  illegitimate  category,  there  were 
16  black  children  for  every  white  one  To  an 
Alabama  welfare  official  intent  upon  lopping 
off  a  lot  of  blade  botlies  in  a  hurry  ADC 
wa«  the  most  promising  field  and  irregular 
family  arrangements  afforded  the  most  In- 
viting route 

Soon  after  talcing  office  as  commlseloner  of 
Alabama's  Department  of  Pensions  and  Se- 
curity in  January.  1963,  Ruben  K.  King  set 
to  work  in  the  ADC  problem.  'I  wanted  to 
get  down  to  the  real  meat  of  'he  coconut." 
says  the  commissioner,  a  short  ivnd  remark- 
ably rDund  gentleman  who  received  his  post 
from  former  Gov.  G«orge  Wallace  in  appre- 
ciation of  hu  having  attended  law  school 
with  the  Governor's  brother;  he  Is  alto- 
gether Innocent  of  training  in  social  work 
The  coconut  waa  cracked  in  Jiine.  1964.  when 
Alabama  put  Its  subsutute-father  regula- 
tion into  effect  Under  the  rule,  an  able- 
bodied  male  waa  considered  a  substitute 
father  of  all  the  .-hildren  in  a  given  house- 
hold i:'  he  lived  in  the  home  with  the  chll- 
drerv>  mother  'for  the  purpose  of  cohabita- 
tion'^ if  he  didn't  live  in  the  house  'Tegu- 
larlv  '  but  visited  "frequently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cohabiting"  with  the  mother,  or  If 
he  met  the  mother  elsewhere  for  that  pur- 
pose The  existence  of  a  child  under  the  age 
of  6  mcntiis  was  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  substitute  father,  and  hence 
cause  for  sTopplng  aid 

In  replv  to  the  suggestion  thiit  UUs  was 
Alabama's  way  of  discouraging  Immoral  be- 
havior. Commissioner  King  said.  'We  are  not 
In  the  business  to  judge  people  morally"— 
but  he  also  said  that  any  mother  wh.->se  aid 
was  stopped  could  always  choose  "to  give  up 
her  ple-isure  or  to  act  like  a  woman  ought 
to  act  like  and  continue  to  receive  aid  " 

It  WX3  evident  that,  to  those  who  had  put 
together  this  provision,  ■cohabit "  was  a  syn- 
onjTn  for  'fornicate";  what  'regularly  "  and 
"frequently"  were  synonyms  for  remains  any- 
body's guess.  Whereas  the  gerUal  cummls- 
slouer  fe.t  that  it  was  all  right  for  a  woman 
to  go  out  once  or  twice  a  month — 'People 
are  hum.ui" — one  of  his  female  county  dl- 
rectv^rs  thought  that  a  sexual  encounter  every 
six  months  would  i)e  a  bar  to  aid.  assuming 
that  it  was  with  the  same  man.  (All  of  Dal- 
las Countv's  caseworkers  are  white  ladles  of 
a  certiiln  age  Describing  those  who  -vre  .it- 
tracted  to  the  Job.  one  Alabama  official  ob- 
served: "They  wouldn't  be  likely  to  know 
what  constitutes  frequency  in  sexual  mat- 
ters, "i  However  one  cares  to  interpret  the 
rule.  In  Alabama  a  man  could  be  Judged  a 
substitute  father  without  ever  laying  eyes 
on  his  substitute  children.  In  speeches 
around  tixe  state,  Commissioner  King  set 
forth  the  principle  If  a  man  wants  to 
plav.  then  let  him  pay  • 

The  regulation  worked.  Between  1964  and 
19di5  some  lo.OOO  children  were  removed  from 
the  relief  rolls  of  Alabama,  and  applications 
for  aid  on  behalf  of  6.400  children  were  re- 
jected. What  color  children?  In  30  months 
in  Ee\en  representative  counties.  498  cases 
were  closed;  97  per  cent  of  the  children  were 
black.  Commissioner  King  expresses  regret 
that  the  provision  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
plied with  particular  stringency  m  areas  with 
the  heaviest  concentrations  of  Negroes.  Of 
the  184  A  DC.  cases  closed  In  Dallas  County, 
where  Mrs.  Smith  lives.  182  affected  Negro 
families.  "We're  not  against  the  Negro  peo- 
ple." a  county  caseworker  affirms  "We  take 
care  of  them." 

Alabam.^  authorities  contend  that  Mrs. 
Smith's  case  was  not  typical.  In  most  of  the 
families  covered  by  the  substitute-father 
rule,  they  say.  the  man  involved  was  in  fact 
the  father  of  the  recipient  children  and  was 
keeping  up  a  connection  with  the  family 
Nevertheless,  had  Mrs.  Smith  wished  to  be- 
come eligible  again  .after  being  barred  from 
aid.  her  course  was  to  inform  the  state  that 
she  had  broken  with  the  phantom  father  and 


to  have  this  news  corroborated  by  at  least 
two  "acceptable  references  in  a  jxasltlon  to 
know  '■  Singled  out  as  persons  In  a  position 
to  know  were  "law-enforcement  officials,  min- 
isters, neighbors,  grocers  "  With  Mrs  "Smith's 
permission,  an  investigator  would  have  gone 
t,o  her  favorite  policeman  or  grocer  to  In- 
quire whether  she  was  still  enjoying  sexual 
relations  with  WllUums  and  If  so,  where  and 
how  often  Mrs  Smith  did  not  grant  her  case- 
worker such  permission— "I  told  her  It  was 
none  of  her  business," 

Despite  ft  fair  amount  of  confusion,  the 
ia.se workers  seemed  to  .igree  that  If  a  woman 
with  a  S-month-old  child  said  she  had 
not  seen  the  father  since  the  hour  of  con- 
ception and  there  was  no  evidence  to  the 
contrarv.  she  would  still  have  to  offer  cor- 
roborative evidence.  One  caseworker  expl  tins 
that  since  the  w.imen  "don't  exactly  know 
what  cohabitation  means."  she  would  .'^k 
them.  Do  you  have  sexual  Intercourse?"  or 
Do  vou  have  sex  relations  with  ?"  One 

may  assume  that  like  language  was  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  the  grocer  A  lawyer  who  has  looked 
into  the  practices  rf  the  area's  welfare  work- 
ers niiiintalns  that  in  some  circumstances 
the  kids  were  asked  whether  their  mother 
was  sleeping  around." 

At  no  lime  during  her  run-in  with  the 
Department  of  Pensions  and  Security  did 
Mrs  smith  show  .my  of  the  hangdog  apathy 
f.nce  associated  with  welfare  recipients  She 
skips  rather  thin  walks  and  falrlv  bounces 
with  energv'.  her  enthusiasm  leaping  from 
her  granddkughtei  to  the  indoor  bathroom 
she  is  hoping  to  install  to  the  used  car  -she 
would  like  to  buv  Her  temper  is  by  no  means 
chronlcallv  mllU.int.  and  laughter  at  her  own 
predicament  has  ,i  way  of  breaking  through 
her  inaic:n.ition— but  indignant  she  surely 
was  at  the  Iden  that  the  welfare  people  could 
punish  her  famllv.  which  she  had  kept  to- 
gether for  veara  bv  main  determination  and 
hard  work,  because  they  didn't  like  her  pri- 
vate doings 

In  the  fall  of  1966.  she  took  her  ston,-  to 
some    civil-rights    workers    who   had    won    a 
reputation  around  Selma  for  talking  u.ugh 
to    welfare-depnrtment    functionaries.   From 
Selma  the  det  ills  were  relayed  to  New  York, 
to  the  Center  on  Social  Welfare  Policy,  which 
had  recentlv   bc?n   set   up  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  was  soliciting  ca.ses  in  behalf  of 
welfare  clients   The  Centers  co-director  was 
I    3'2-year-old    trl.il    lawyer    named    Martin 
aarbus    The  son  of  Bronx  candy-store  own- 
ers   Gnrbus  gcrt  his  law  deffree  by  attending 
y-iv    at   night,    began   a   promising   career 
in  personal-injury  and  criminal  practice  ,ind 
then  found   himself  drawn  to  clvil-Ilberties 
practice  bv  his  sympathy,  not  unmixed  with 
,keptlclsni     ror   such   offenders  against  The 
System  as  Lcnnv  Bruce.  Timothy  Learv.  Call- 
rornla  migrant  workers  and  prisoners  facing 
execution— all  of  whom  he  has  represented 
An  associate  ut  the  Columbia  Center  went 
to  Selma  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Smith  and  check 
the  facts    This  was  but  one  of  many  cases 
the  Centers  attorneys  were  looking  into  at 
the  lime,  and  they  decided  to  go  ahead  with 
it      "The   facts   were   perfect."    Garbus   says. 
"If  Alab.ima  had  any  sense,  they  would  have 
restored  Mrs    Smlth"s  aid  ..nd  tried  to  wash 
out    the    action.    The    so-called    substitute 
father  was  not  in  fact  the  father  of  any  of 
the  children,  he  was  not  living  In  their  home 
or  performing  anv   of  a  fathers  duties;   he 
was    under    no   obligation    to    contribute   to 
their  support,  and  In  fact  he  was  not  con- 
tributing "" 

Although  the  attorneys  suspected  that 
racial  discrimination  existed  In  the  welfare 
policies  of  numerous  states,  It  was  easiest  to 
demonstrate  in  Alabama.  They  were  also  at- 
tracted to  the  Smith  case  by  the  fact  that 
tne  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  had  never  appruved  the  .\labama 
regulation.  (Not  that  It  had  elTectlvely  dis- 
approved It  Part  of  HEWS  Ineffectiveness 
stemmed  from  its  unwieldy  power.  It  could 
cut  off  aid  altogether  If  a  ^tate  program  was 


unacceptable,  but  barring  such  massive 
retaliation,  destructive  of  everybody's  Inter- 
ests. Its  powers  were  pretty  much  limited  to 
polite  reprimands  and  requests  to  the  states 
for  a  policy  in  keeping  with  Federal  mtent 
Even  after  the  Smith  case  w.is  under  way 
and  the  court  urged  It  to  come  forward. 
H  E.W  played  a  curiously  coy  part  The  rea- 
sons, one  may  fairly  surmise,  have  to  do 
with  politics  in  the  best  of  times  H  E  W.  is 
not  a  favored  child  of  the  Congres.s.  and 
these  are  not  the  best  of  times  for  domestic 
welfare  -or  for  upsetting  Southern  legisla- 
tors No  one  took  exception  tu  Commission- 
er Klng"s  contention  that  HE  W.  suffers  from 
a  want  of  ""guts."  i 

.\tlorney  Garbus.  a  limber,  open-faced 
young  man  who  wo\ild  still  have  no  trouble 
passing  us  a  student— even  to  the  longish 
hulr— left  the  Columbia  center  for  a  new 
post  as  director-counsel  of  the  Rogcr-Bakl- 
wln  Foundation,  an  arm  of  the  .-Xmerlcan 
Civil  Liberties  Union  organised  last  year  to 
.lUl  the  dl.sinherited  ■  When  he  moved,  he 
W>ok  the  Smith  case  with  him,  and  on  Nov 
23.  1966.  he  tiled  an  action  In  Mrs.  Smith's 
behalf  in  Federal  District  Court  In  Mont- 
gomery. The  inducements  to  go  Into  Federal 
court  rr.ther  than  attempt  to  e:et  redress  for 
a  Negro  In  the  state  courts  of  the  South  re- 
quire no  special  elucld.-.tlon.  It  was  a  prime 
victory  for  the  plaintiff  when,  over  the  ob- 
jections of  state  .ittornevs,  .Judge  Frank  W 
Johnson,  a  Southern  Jurist  with  .i  reputation 
for  liberality  in  clvil-rlghts  matters,  granted 
Garbus's  plea  that  his  suit  be  heard  by  a 
three-judge  Federal  court  which  co"Jld  rule 
on  the  constitutional  Issues. 

At  this  point  we  may  bid  good-by  to  Mrs. 
Smith,  for  her  case  is  in  truth  no  longer  hers. 
It  has  become  a  "class  action."  brought  in 
behalf  of  'all  other  jjersons  similarly  situ- 
ated." the  tens  of  thousands  of  motiiers  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  who  were 
being  deorlvcd  of  aid  by  the  iubstltute- 
father  rtiles  of  19  states  .ind  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Mrs.  Smith  had  provided  the  iepnl 
wedge.  With  the  doors  of  the  courtroom  now 
open,  she  was  transformed  into  Mr  Sylves- 
ter Smith,  et  al..  plaintiffs. 

The  case  moved  through  the  throe- ludgc 
court  In  Montgomery  with  remarkable  speed, 
largely  because  of  the  cooperation  U.irbus  re- 
ceived from  Alabama  officials.  "They  could've 
made  things  difficult  for  us  by  holding  back 
documents  and  information,"  he  says  m  won- 
der, 'but  they  didn't.  In  their  place.  I 
would've  been  much  tougher."  There  was  no 
actual  trial;  depositions  were  taken  from 
concerned  parties  and  submitted  to  the 
judges.  In  November,  1967.  jtist  a  year  .ifter 
the  original  compl.ant,  United  st- tcs  Circuit 
.Judge  .John  C.  Godbold  and  District  .ludgcs 
Virgil  Plttman  and  Frank  Johnson  dellvercci 
their  decision.  They  called  the  substitute- 
father  rule  '"arbitrary  ind  (iiscrun-.natory 
and  declared  that  it  violated  the  oqu.-.l-pro- 
tectlon  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment  bv 
permitting  .Alabama  to  pick  .lUd  choose  the 
mothers  and  children  it  will  aid  through  the 
use  of  some  classifications  which  are  not  ra- 
tionally related  to  the  purpose  of  the  ap- 
plicable statutes." 

Mrs.  Smith  rt  al.  had  won  their  case,  but 
the  ronquering  attorneys  were  not  wholly  at 
case.  I  was  afraid."'  says  the  realistic  G.ir- 
bus.  that  instead  of  appealing;  the  dccislor 
the  state  would  simply  lay  down  some  other 
definition  or  a  combination  of  definitions  of 
what  constitutes  a  substitute  father.  For 
"xample,  they  could've  said  that  if  a  man  sits 
aown  and  rats  with  the  children,  that  makes 
him  a  substitute  father,  or  if  he  takes  the 
kids  to  church  or  to  the  doctor.  Other  state- 
have  rules  of  that  sort;  the  only  thing  spe- 
cial about  .-Mabama's  was  that  it  w.ts  th" 
worst  of  them.  We  v.-antcd  .\labama  to  ap- 
pe.il  because  we  wanted  a  decision  from  tlie 
Supreme  C-urt  that  would  scrap  all  sub- 
stitute-father provisions." 

The  state  did  appeal.  "Having  .Mabama  .is 
vour  opponent  Is  half  the  battle."  remarks 
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Garbus.  The  Supreme  Court  had  not  pre- 
viously entered  the  tangled  area  of  public 
welfare,  but  there  was  a  sense  among  ob- 
servers of  the  Courts  mood  that  It  was  ready 
to  do  so — indeed,  eager  for  the  opportimlty. 
The  tlnifs  demanded,  the  case  invited  and  it 
was  n.itural  for  a  court  Identified  with  civil 
rights  to  move  from  school  and  voting  cases 
to  welfare. 

The  Ixiyish-looking  Garbus  had  never  ar- 
gued a  case  before  the  high  court,  but  he  has 
Ti  ((uick  mind  and  a  tongue  to  keep  up  with 
It.  and  he  suffers  from  no  diffidence  In  a 
courtroom  He  took  pains  to  prepare  himself 
for  each  justice's  probable  approach  to  wel- 
fare programs.  Justice  Fortas.  for  example, 
wanted  to  get  Into  the  political  realities  that 
prevented  H  E  W.  from  ruling  out  unaccept- 
able state  !)rograins.  and  Garbus  explained 
that  the  department'.-;  sole  and  unusably 
dr;istlc  [>ower  was  to  withhold  funds  alto- 
trether.  Justice  Harlan,  reflecting  the  atti- 
tudes of  Justices  White  and  Stewart,  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  set  up  standards  for  a  state  program.  He 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  83  per  cent  of 
Alabama's  A  DC.  funds  are  contributed  by 
Washington. 

The  case  was  argued  not  long  after  the 
assi\sslnatlon  of  Martin  Luther  King,  and  as 
the  lawyers  and  Judges  discussed  what  a 
.Southern  state  had  done  to  thousands  of  Its 
poorest  families,  a  level  of  emotion  was 
reached  not  customary  in  the  Supreme  Court 
building  In  his  replies  to  the  friendly  ques- 
tions of  Justice  Brennan.  Garbus  emphasized 
that  the  class  being  discriminated  against 
was  (omposed  of  "helpless  children"  who 
were  oelng  deprived  of  what  Secretary  Flem- 
ming  had  called  a  statutory  "right  to  life." 
When  .Assistant  .■\ttorney  General  Mary  L. 
Stapp  of  .-Alabama  argued  that  in  cutting  off 
aid  to  mothers  having  illicit  relationships, 
her  state  was  providing  more  money  for  qual- 
ifying : amines.  Brennan  commented:  "You 
give  more  milk  to  some  children  by  giving 
none  to  others  "  And  after  a  series  of  evEislve 
responses  by  Mrs.  Stapp  regarding  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  family  could  be 
deprived  of  aid.  Chief  Justice  Warren  ended 
the  hearing  by  saying.  "Never  mind!  Never 
mind!"  and  slamming  a  book  down  on  his 
desk. 

With  the  exception  of  Justice  Douglas,  who 
sought  to  rule  against  Alabama  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  and  registered  this  desire  In  a 
concurring  brief,  the  Justices  seemed  to  be 
searching  for  a  decision  that  would  be 
phrased  in  the  narrowest  terms  yet  have  the 
widest  application.  TTie  way  to  achieve  this 
happy  combination,  suggested  Garbus,  was 
for  the  Court  to  hold  that  states  may  treat 
as  "parents"  for  purposes  of  AJD.C.  eligibil- 
ity only  persons  with  a  legal  obligation  to 
support  the  children — that  Is,  their  real 
fathers  or  their  mothers'  husbands.  And  that 
Is  the  line  the  Court  took.  To  the  Justices, 
handing  down  their  decision  as  the  poor  peo- 
ple were  gathering  in  Resurrection  City,  It 
seemed  "Inconceivable"'  that  Alabama  was 
free  to  discourage  Immorality  by  disqualify- 
ing needy  children  from  aid.  The  Social 
Security  Act  stated  that  aid  was  to  be 
granted  to  all  eligible  children,  and  so.  they 
ruled.  It  must  be.  Chief  Justice  Warren.  In 
the  name  of  a  unanimous  Court,  wrote:  "We 
hold  today  only  that  Congress  has  made 
at  least  this  one  determination:  that  des- 
titute children  who  are  legally  fatherless 
cannot  be  flatly  denied  federally  funded  as- 
sistance on  the  transparent  fiction  that  they 
have  a  substitute  father."  Says  Garbus:  "I 
like  to  think  that  Warren  purposely  saved 
the  Smith  case  for  his  final  opinion." 

Soon  after  the  Court's  decision.  H.E.W.  di- 
rected the  states  to  notify  affected  per- 
sons that  they  were  eligible  for  aid.  Commis- 
sioner King  says  he  Is  prepared  to  comply — 
not  that  he  has  much  choice,  since  he  Is  di- 
rectly under  the  eye  of  the  courts.  But  well 
above  the  Mason-Dlxon  line.  Michigan's  di- 
rector of  social  services  has  pledged  to  stand 
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fast  In  refusing  aid  to  children  whose  mothers 
are  having  extramarital  relations.  "What  the 
Supreme  Court  has  told  us.  in  substance.  ' 
announced  a  Republican  st;ite  representative, 
"is  that  we  must  subsidize  not  only  ille- 
gitimacy but  adultery."  This  may  be  bluster. 
but  A  C.L.U.  lawyers  do  not  Intend  to  see 
their  victory  go  for  nothing.  Rather  than 
start  separate  proceedlnt;s  in  the  courts  of 
each  recalcitrant  state,  imwevcr.  (ii'.rbius  is 
contemplating  bringing  one  all-encompass- 
ing suit  against  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare-  an  •'absolutely  un- 
precedented"" move,  says  an  H  E.W.  attor- 
ney—to compel  that  sluggard  to  act  against 
reslsters. 

The  great  issue  at  the  renter  of  tlie  Smith 
case  and  the  cases  that  will  follow  Is  whether 
Individuals  are  diminished  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  because  they  are  poor  ;ind  need  help.  Gar- 
bus sees  his  victory  as  the  Ijpcii.nii'.t;  of  .1  !uU- 
.scale  attack  on  a  whole  array  of  state  welfare 
practices.  "The  era  of  school  and  voting  litiga- 
tion.'" he  says,  "'is  giving  way  to  the  era  of 
ixjverty  litigation.'  In  it^  next  session,  ihe 
Supreme  Court  is  scheduled  to  hear  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  one-year  residency  requirement 
for  welfare  applicants  m  a  luiniber  ol  :  tates, 
and  other  challenges  are  in  the  making;  they 
could  in  time  affect  eight  million  people 
"'With  the  Smith  case."  says  Garbus.  "the 
courts  have  established  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  the  final  say  ac  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Federal  welfare  programs.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  welfare  bill  of  rights." 
Perhaps  so.  But  in  light  of  the  way  the  old 
bill  of  rights  has  been  applied  to  black  citi- 
zens over  the  years.  G.irbus  can  look  forward 
to  many  more  hours  m  lOurt, 

Between  October.  1966 — when  she  learned 
that  her  money  was  being  cut  off-  and  June, 
1968 — when  the  Supreme  Court  delivered  its 
decision — Mrs.  Smith  never  met  her  attorney 
champion.  Martin  Garbus.  But  a  lew  weeks 
ago.  on  the  muddy  road  outside  the  Smith 
home,  where  the  town  of  Selma  liives  way  to 
open  fields,  they  finally  did  meet.  There  was 
joy  on  both  sides,  and  the  conversation  was 
lively.  She  told  him  about  the  people  she 
knew  who  had  been  put  twck  on  welfare  be- 
cause of  her  case;  he  promised  to  send  her 
pictures  of  her  family  that  had  appeared  in 
the  newspapers.  But  their  happiness  was  tem- 
pered by  the  news  that  a  few  weeks  earlier 
Mrs.  Smith,  through  no  fault  of  her  own. 
had  been  laid  off  from  a  factory  job  which 
paid  $1.60  an  hour.  Another  job  will  prob- 
ably come  along  for  Mrs.  Smith;  her  newest 
caseworker,  Impressed  by  her  intelligence 
and  energy,  has  no  doubt  of  that.  But  for 
new  the  victorious  plaintiff  was  waiting  for 
her  latest  A.D.C.  application  to  be  .acted  on. 
and  in  the  meantime  she  was  havme  dits- 
cvUty  getting  together  S3  to  buy  food  stamps 
For  a  moment  as  Mrs.  Smith  and  Garbus 
sat  talking  in  the  lawyer's  rented  car  la  reli- 
gious lesson  was  going  on  in  the  sitting  room 
and  the  kitchen  was  full  of  children),  her 
high  spirits  failed,  her  resilience  waned. 
Her  36th  birthday  was  coming  up  and  she 
said:  '"I  wish  I  was  63  Then  I'd  be  sitting 
around  getting  my  help." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
if  no  other  Senators  desire  to  make  state- 
ments at  this  time.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  4 
o'clock  and  1  minute  p.m. '  the  Senate  ad- 
journed imtil  tomorrow,  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 5, 1968.  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
Senate  September  4.  1968: 


the 


Dfp.irtment   oi   Transhortatiox 
Paul    L    .Sitton,    of   Georgia,   to   be   Urban 
Ma.s,s    'IransiKortHtlon    Admlni.strator,     (New 
IwsUlon.  I 
U  S.  .'Vdvisorv  Cu.mmi.ssim.n  mn  Intfr.-.-.\-iional 

AND     ClLTlRAI.     AHAIRS 

.Arnold  M.  Picker,  of  New  York,  to  l.<e  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  .'Advisory  Commi.>.slon  on 
International  Educational  and  Cultviral  Al- 
lairs  lor  ,1  term  expiring  Ma>  11,  1971  ■  Re- 
.iljpoiiitment.  I 

Wayland  P.  Moody,  of  Texas,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber ol  tlie  U  S,  .'Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
national ISducatiunal  and  Cultural  .^Ifairs  lor 
.1  term  expiring  May  11,  1971.  \lcc  Dr.  Luther 
H.  Foster,  term  expired 

rhomas  E.  Robir.son,  ui  New  Jersey,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  US.  Advisory  ComInl.^slon 
un  International  Educational  and  C.iltural 
.•\tfalrs  for  a  term  expiring  May  11,  1:^71,  vice 
Dr.  Rufus   C.  Hams,   term  expired. 

DlPI.iiMATIC    AND    FORCIti.N    .SERVICE 

William  O  Bowdler.  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
service  officer  ol  class  li.  to  be  .'Vmbassador 
Extraordinary  and  PlenipoTcntlary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  El  Salvador. 

Leo  J.  SJieridan.  ol  Illinois,  to  be  .Embas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenuwtentlary  of 
the  United  .stales  of  America  10  Irel.tiid 

.•\rthur  W.  Hummel.  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  a 
Foreign  .Service  officer  of  class  1 .  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
i,f  the  United  .'^tates  .if  America  ;o  the  Union 
of  Burma,  t 

MississlPi'i    River    Commission 

Subject  to  qualifications  ijrovided  by  law. 
the  following  for  appointment  :is  a  member 
L.f  the  Missi.ssippi  Ruer  Commission; 

Don  A.  Jones,  rear  .idmiral.  USESSA. 

In   the  .■\rmy 
The  foUowing-named  officers  for  promotion 
In   the   Rccular  Army   of   the   United   .States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
C.ide,  sections  3284  and  3305: 
To  be  coloncU 
Evans.  Edward  J  ,  037374. 
McElwee,  Daniel  W.,  037732. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
m   the   Regular   Army   of   the  United  States, 
under  the  pro  .'isions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be   lieutenant  colonel 
McDanlels.  John  E..  OFl  10807, 

To  be  captains 
Ackerman,  Duane  V..  095414. 
Ackeln.  James  M  ,  III.  095761. 
Adam.  John  A  .  OF106477. 
Adams.  Bobby  R  .  096301, 
Adams.  Charles  L..  095417. 
Adams.  Charles  W..  097075. 
Adams.  Elmer  E..  095418. 
Adams.  Keith  E.,  095762. 
Adams.  William  E  .  096559. 
Affourtl,  Rene  J.,  092870. 
Alkman,  Peter  R  ,  094358. 
Ailinger,  Lawrence,  095763. 
Akagi.  Hart  M..  095419. 
.Mberghini.  Joseph.  OF10e395. 
Albertella.  Raymond.  092858. 
Alcala,  Raoul  H..  095764. 
Allx.  Richard  R  .  092283. 
Allard.  John  A  .  OF1101C3 
Allen.  Gordon  W.  094803, 
Allen.  James  E..  OF102396. 
.A.llev,  Normcin  L..  094665 
Allison.  William  C  .  092873. 
Allred.  James  R.,  094359. 
Amlck.  Robert  L..  092874 
Amon.  Lawrence  R  .  095766. 
Anderson.  Carl  R  .  093348 
Anderson.  Charles  E..  O90146. 
Anderson.  Eugene  L..  092287. 
.'Anderson.  Jerome  F  ,  095422. 
Anderson.  Pavmond  L..  OF103014. 
Andres.  Dudley  M  .  OF109058. 
Andress.  James  G..  095768. 
Andrews.  Roger  C.  095770. 
Archambault.  Emlle.  OFl  03480. 
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Aroher  John  R  .  OP10068« 
Armstroiiif,  Chalmers.  095771 
Armstrong.  David  A  .  095772 
^rnnmntt   Robert  C    OP105a06 
.^nertp    Ben  S     Jr     OP109904 
Arn..;(l    John  H  .  OP10<M84 
Arn.1,1    Preston  T  .  092884 
X.'iiold   Steven  L    095773 
.\rrtngton.  R<ibert.  0963  0« 
Aschbacher   Arthur    OP10«486 
Ashley    Adrian   A     OFlI3n8. 
A.sKln.s     VVUllam    M      0»6562 
\'oT  Richard  D    Oe«5e3 
\'icoln   James   S      092298 
\\istln    James   L  .   OF105eO7 
Axelson    Gordon   S  .  OPI03fiU 
\xsom.    Donald    E.   093113 
Avers   Thomas    III   09.M27 
Habb    Donald  N .   096774 
H.ichelor    Larry  D .   095775 
Hacon    WUllnm   B.  OPn05«« 
B.idaml.    James    A      OF103617 
Batrge't   Pred  K    092940 
Balden.   Arthur   H     096308 
Bailey    Pred   E     094362 
Ballev  Joseph   N     Jr  .   0953S9 
Balm     David    H  .   094667 
Baker    Mark   A.   OPl  14018 
Bal^px.  Ronald  L  .  Jr  .  OP101012. 
Bakix  Rudolph    OF109064 
Baker  Tracy.  II.  092304 
Ualtee,   Paul  A.  Jr.  095777 
Banks.   Oarv  O.   096310 
Barber    Don   W  .  092895 
Barclay    Dotiglaa  H.  099291. 
Barham.  Thomivs   B  .   095432 
Barnes.   Michael   V.   OP109510 
Bamev.   Patrick  L..  OPl  10590 
Barry    Richard   A  .  095778 
Bartelme.   Michael  J  .  095779 
Bartholomew.  Alanso,  095501 
Bartlet'.   Harvev  S  .  096312. 
Bass.   Louis   R  .  094668 
Bass.   Walter  E     OF106492 
Bates.   Phillip   H.  096822 
Bait     Howard   C  .   095780 
BauRhman     H.irold   D.   095781. 
B  vum^artner    Garv  W  .  OP102135. 
B.ixter    Oene  E     095783 
Baver   L,  wretice  \V  .  OPl  10176. 
Beath.  Dwi£;ht  W  .  OPl 09066 
Beadle.  Norm  in  L    095119 
Beauchamp.  Ramar  K     096434. 
Becker.  Robert  A     093312 
Bedford.  Ben  C  .  Jr    098570 
Beedle.  Charles  E  .  OPl 00237. 
Beeman.  Richard  C    099575 
Behan.  James  B     OF102765 
Behrens.  Hubert  W,  OP108110. 
Beim.  .\;ex.inder.  096567 
Beleusk:    Alexander.  094804. 
Bell.  Edward  P    Jr    096944. 
Bell.  Richard  F    OF105615 
Bellals.  WilUa.ai  P    OFI 10593 
Beltson.  Rlch:u-d  D.  OP109067 
BenchotT.  Dennis  L  .  095784 
Bender,  Charles  D  .  092928. 
Benita.  Daruc!  L.  OF109068. 
Bennett.  John  L  .  094669. 
Beniils,  John  .\I  .  OFI  14029 
Benson.  Frederick  W  ,  OP108114. 
Berg.  James  M  .  0963I9 
Bergeron.  Richard  J     094670. 
Bergman,  T  xld  L  ,  095786 
Berner   RoiialU  E  .  094805 
Bems.  i;eori;;e  .\  ,  OF109070. 
Berry.  Peter  T     OF102407 
Berry.  Ralph  W     C>964Jti 
Berry.  Roy  c    ^_^ys-^.i7 
Berry,  Terry  Ci     09461 1 
Be'.  IS.  C  neinau  O  .  Jr    Oy4f';2 
Blanco,  Frederick  A     OF;u24u8, 
Blckert,  Dale  J     09J9J4 
Biddlsoii.  Alan  M     095T88 
Biggs.  Danny  J     09J935 
Bi;a.  Donald  V    096568 
Bllafer   Martin  P  ,  095788 
BKund.  James  A     09J!:9 
Bird   W.llMrii  ,;     095T-J 
Blssei;    N    rman  .M     094^64 
Bltier.  WlU:ain  D  .  O9294o 
B.ack,  James  B     OFlLi,^J.'7 


Black.  James  3    OFi  05624 
Black   Richard  A    OPluSlie 
aUlr   Larry  A    093I21 
Blanke   Richard  C  .  0»43fi5 
Bllven   David  M  .  OPl  10184 
Blnmhardt    Qlen  A     095791 
Bliindell   James  D    095792 
Blynn   Davia  M  ,  095793 
Bobbltl  Joseph  R  .  095444 
Bodden.  John  D    OPl  10186 
BocU-lony   Ronald.  <»a337 
Bogden  Joseph,  097874 
Bohls.  Robert  J  .  095445 
Bonavolonta.  Julius,  092947 
Bond  Cecil  W    Jr    OP105262 
Bond,  Richard  R    088324 
Bondshii.  Arthur  F  .  095795. 
Bone   David  M    094366 
Bonner,  Harold  S  .  092954 
B<;«j«e   Donald  W    Jr  .  092959. 
Boozer   Wllburn  L    095796 
Borneman.  Edward  L  .  099795. 
Bon-ello  Ronald  A  .  095797 
Bosserman.  David  C  .  099486 
Bothwell    Frederick,  095798. 
Sou  ton.  PetPr  H  .  097282 
Bowers.  Oeorge  W  .  092971 
Bowker.  Lewis  W  ,  Jr  .  OP102417. 
Bowling.  Ernest  R  .  002345 
Bowman.  Patrick  .\  .  t)95448 
Bowman.  William  R  .  092973 
Boyd.  Harrv  R  .  Jr  .  095799 
Boyersmlth  Joseph  t>92347 
Bradham.  John  H  .  OP106064 
Bradley.  Larry  E  .  OP108119. 
Brady.  Brian  W  .  OF100066 
Bralnerd   Ardell  T  .  OP102144 
Branscome.  Dexter  A  .  OFI  106 10. 
Brantner.  farter  H    ()F108121. 
Brauer.  Pavil  F  .  i)KI01l)'J9 
Breese.  William  E  ,  OKlI4o3o. 
Brewer.  Charles  R  ,  092983. 
BriKgs.  David  S  .  (J92'.m8 
Brlgham.  Frederick.  093130 
Bristol.  Donald  F  ,  092993 
Brltton.  jL«eph  D  .  099616. 
nrl?ee   Harold  R     O'.irn.l] 
Mr  il-r:    .<    PM'AMrd  .-     i  >F:  i.i,=)n33- 
M'  i^i      i:    :  .-r-     !■      .  i  .  ,-,i.J 
:•)'       -.-     :    ..^r.:,    .■    i)      i)F106065. 
:!.-  ••  cK-N     :.'.:.:■  r..    1)1  )'j01  16, 
Brin.>ni     riiatl   .\  ,  Jr     O95803. 
Broshous,  Charles   H  .   095804. 
Brown.  .Arthur  ,s     (  )'.I38()5. 
Brown.    Billy   r     (.j'j'jT'lS 
Brown.  Charles  E  ,  095806. 
Brown.    Divld    R      OFI 06522. 
Brown.    O  iry   L  .    095807. 
Brown.  James  H  .  OF102824 
Brown   John  B  .  Jr  .  095463. 
Brown.    Keith    I     032996. 
Brown.   Morris    E.   Jr  .   O95809. 
Brown,    Richard    L.    O9906I. 
Brown    Robert  W  .  005454. 
Brown.    Roeer   A      095810 
Brown.    Thomas    M..    096331.       /^ 
Brown.   William  R..   096333. 
Browning,  Philip  Y  ,  095812. 
Brownlee.    Romle    L  .    095455. 
Bruce.  Qene  D  .  093007. 
Brulngton.  Rav  D  .  095457 
Brumfield.   Wetzel   D     093009. 
Bryan.  Leland  W  .  OF106526. 
Bryde.  Walter  J  .  Jr  .  095813. 
Buck.    Thom.ts    E,    095814 
Buczek.  Henry  F    OF108128. 
Bugay.   James    .\..    095460 
Bulger,    Dennis    B.   093012. 
Bulley.  Brian  R  .  094513. 
Bungay.   Divld  J  .  093014. 
Buntoi!    Terry   R..  093016. 
B  inlick     Mario   A  .   OF106068. 
Hurke     F^ward    J  ,    OF10l>426. 
Burke.  Larry  K.,  095461 
Hurke    Millard    OP104383. 
Hurke.    Paul    W  .    095815. 
Biirllngame.  John  C  .  0'J5462. 
Burns.   Donald  A  .   095816 
Burns.  Gary  M  .  003021 
Burns.    James   E.    OF102B26 
Burns.   Jerald   C  .  094514. 
Burns.  Philip  J  .  095817. 


Burn*.  William  C,  Jr..  006818. 

B^.-r    K.ilpli  H     ,Ir     095819 
Burrou^fhs   Dale  A  ,  (JF1U2152 
Uuriitrier   J.iines  H     i  >;t54H4 
Burton     IhotnuiU     OF10.S.)42 
Bush.  Charles  R     O'.HfiTi 
Bushong.  J.imes  I     OF100<)97 
Butler.  Rudolph  E    099299 
Butlolph,  Dan  D    095820 
Butts  -Samuel  J    096336 
Butzer   Charles  B     095821 
Byers.  John  W    09,S822 
Byrd.  William  A     Oy.5823 
Byrne   Peter  C     OF103285 
Byrne.  William  F    O93055 
Cabe.  I^wls  R  .  OPn0195 
Cabrlnha  Joseph  W    OFI  14044. 
Cacloppe.  Richard  C  ,  095824 
Calhoun.  William  l;     ();i,SH25 
Call.  William  A    Jr    c).»;ilo7 
Callahan.  Jame.s  E    095502 
C.uneron.  VauKhn  W    OFI  10197. 
Campbell.  David  H    i):i:nJ2 
Campbell.  John  H    t  ).i=>H-''! 
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Hetrlck.  James  L  .  095558. 
Hevman   David  L  .  096404 
Hlckev.  John  J    Jr  .  095971 
Hlcklln.  William  L  .  OPl  10723. 
Hicks.  Bobby  R    OF106012 
Hicks,  Robert  A    OF100282. 
Hidalgo  Richard  L  .  096405. 
Hlgglns.  Paul  R    096869 
Hlghet   James  M    Jr    OF105700. 
HlghflU.  Gary  W  .  094129 
Hlglnbotham.  Lewis.  095972. 
Hllger.  Charles  N  .  095559. 
Hill.  Edward  J  .  OP105701. 
Hill.  Howard  D    OF102347. 
Hill.  Thomas  R  .  Jr  .  096407. 
HlUyard.  Frederick.  095973. 
HlUon.  Roger  T  .  095974 
Hinds.  PaulT..  094137 
Hlnea.  Charles  A..  094153. 
Hlntz.  Norman  C  .  095560. 
Hlral.  Kenneth  H  .  095561. 
Hitch,  James  K  .  094163 
Hitchcock.  Dickey.  094396. 
Hltzlelder,  Jerome.  092548. 
Hobart,  Charles  W    i  )  )J,')49. 
Hobson,  Alan  D    OKh  8-'01. 
Hocking.  John  W    UF1(/J570. 
Hocking.  John  W    O94201 
Hodder.  Clinton  A    >  1 14  1 76. 
Hogan  Dean  M    i>h'l  "i'  >.t 
Holaday.  Richard  K     092554 
Holcomb.  Cecil  B    ()964i'y 
Holcomb.  Corneliu.-,   (r.i5975 
Holder.  Arthur  T    094397 
Holder.  Charles  J     OF  100429 
Holderness.  Stephen    095976. 
Holeman   Robert  E    095977 
Holland   James  R    c>J4178 
Holland,  Kenneth  .1    OK108203. 
HolUs   Glenn  D  ,  (>'.(7H73 
HoUoway.  Aubrey  J  ,  OFI 02498. 
Holt.  Norman  H  ,  Jr    OFI  10279. 
Hood,  Brian  C    093202 
Horoschak   Peter  P    095979 
Horowlcz    Richard  E  .  OF100286. 
Horton.  Chapin    095565 
Horton.  Charles  R  .  092557. 
Horton.  J.imes  M     09481,=. 
Hosman,  Patrick  M     OFlo6144. 
Houghton    Oareth  c"     ()Fli.)9951 
Householder.  John  .M     092560. 
Howard.  John  L  ,  OFl  10280 
Howard.  John  W     094iai 
Howard.  Malcolm  J     095980 
Howard.  Ronald  .M     OF11U734. 
Howes,  Ralph  C  ,  Jr    099331. 
Hubbard.  Harvey  H  .  OF105199. 


Hucman.  Thom.i.s  P    095981 
Hufscl.:u;d    R  .D.-rt  O     095'iHJ 
Hughf-    W;...,i:r.  M     O'.vS.iHt 
Hull    \".-ri..ii.  H     OFM'Jooj 
H'-imphr-.t-^    J.unes  F  ,  OFll'iJH! 
Huii.',lcker,  Gerald  K     OKlloJH4 
Hunt,  James  P  ,  OFlo.?o41 
Hunt.  Robin  R  ,  OFI  1  '  t29 
Hurst,  Curtis  C     095566 
Hurst,  Nicholas  R  .  095986 
Huser.  Herbert  C  ,  094185 
Hutek.  Charles  E    OFI  13683, 
Hvde,  Clinton  O    Jr  ,  095986. 
Hvde.  John  M    II  OF102505 
Ilgenfrttz,  Jern  P    OFI  10738 
Ingram   wr.li.im  I.  .  096412, 
loenldls,  Gabriel  J  ,  094399, 
IppolUo   K..';ard   09«(i71 
Irbv.  Dewiit  T.  Jr..  i>.<.s«54 
Irwin.  Hlchnrd  W  .  0.t5987 
Ishoy.  Kenneth  \     0.i5'j88 
Ivv.  Claries  H  .  owj'.m  i 
Izzird.  William  A  ,  O9:';i90 
J  'ck-^on,  J3rry  E  ,  0998H4 
Jaedk'k?,  Cecil  D  ,  OPl  13690, 
J  ime?,  H  cli'rd  A  .  095990 
Jankow'^kl,  Walter  J  ,  096592 
Jarrell,  Normm  D    0't2575. 
Jeffery.  Alvln  E  ,  OP105712 
J^l'ett   James  .M    096'v3 
Jeml^on.  Patil  C,  096415. 
Jenkins,  Oscar  L  ,  OP108210, 
Jcnn»tt»,  Alexander,  OFI  13691 
Jess.  Larry  L  ,  OFn0288 
J-ihannesen.  Nils  P  ,  012581 
Johnson.  Alex  J    OFI  10289 
Johnson.  Alvln  B.,  Jr  ,  094535, 
John,=on,  Cal  D  ,  095991 
Johnson.  Chtrlion  G    089369 
Johnson.  Darryl  W    OF109958 
Johnsoa.  Eiward  J  ,  OP106150 
Johnson.  Jeremy  R,  OFn3696. 
Johnson,  Joe  S    Jr  .  095992 
Johnson,  Lewis  A  .  O>3210 
Johnson,  Marshall  B  ,  095993, 
Johr.sjii,  P  ui;  h  ,  OF1082I4 
Johnson.  Robert  P,.  09422I, 
Johnson.  Thomas  G  ,  091813. 
Johnson.  William  L  .  096417 
Johnson.  William  N  .  OFI  13214 
Johnston,  Robert  C    097469 
Joiner,  Robert  E  .  095579 
Jollev.  Bobby  L  ,  09758fi 
Jones,  David  M..  095995 
Jones.  Donald  G  ,  OF  106671, 
Jones.  Donald  H  ,  O9490H 
Jones.  John  W    Jr    09599(3 
Jones.  LesLe  H  ,  OF1038:.6 
Jones.  Paul  M  .  095997 
Jones.  Thomas  J  ,  094816 
Jones.  William  I.  ,  094400 
JopUn,  P.iul  I.  ,  OF109962 
J.>rdan.  Carl  M  ,  095582 
Jordan    Robert  W  ,  095998 
JorKensen.  James  P  .  095677. 
Joreensen   John  F    094227 
J>«eph,  Talt  M  ,  Jr  ,  OF109183, 
Kalanges   James  G  ,  OF104473. 
Kal.nowskl,  Donald,  OF103859. 
Kallam,  Luther  P     Jr..  OF109579. 
KuUav,  Michael  T  ,  OFI 00492. 
Kallin-t    (rerald  F     094695 
Kambrod,  Matthew  R  .  095999. 
Kamm    ErvlH  F  ,  Jr.,  096000, 
Kap;,i:,    n-.oma'  ,1  ,  09B421, 
Kan,  Miles  L  ,  099251 
Karlseng   Robert  C  ,  094601. 
Karrer,  Donald,  096001 
Karrer    Robert  J  ,  Jr  ,  099888, 
Kavs,  J.'.mes  t,,  096002, 
Kearney,  William  M.,  OFI  13707. 
Keenan.  Robert  E.,  OF106676. 
Kehoe.IonnC     111,094250, 
Kelser  Maurice  R  ,  094536 
Keller,  Richard  F  ,  OFI06153. 
Kelley,  Edward  M,.  091899, 
Kelly.  Gerald  L,,  099669. 
Kelly,  John  J..  096003, 
Kelly,  Patrick  O  ,  096004. 
Kendall.  John  F    096005 
Kendall,  John  L  ,  094248. 
Kent.  Richard  S.,  096006. 
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Kenyon.  Jarrett  L  .  OFI  13219. 
Kenyon.  Richard  H     OF103862. 
Keravuorl.  Alto  J  .  OF102207. 
Kerr,  James  T  ,  Jr  ,  OF109191. 
Kerr,  Joseph  P    OF105450. 
Keup.  Robert  A  ,  094264. 
Keyes,  August  I     096008, 
Kleffer,  Joseph  S  ,  096009. 
Klenlen.  Ronald  A     OP103863. 
Klger,  David  C  ,  OF108221, 
Kile,  Daniel  A  .  OFI  13220 
KUgore,  David  M  ,  096424 
Kuigrove,  Albert  G  ,  091904, 
KUmartln   Thomius  J  ,  096010, 
Klmsey.  James  V    096011 
Klnard.  William  H     096012, 
Kind,  Peter  A    0.i3217 
King,  Burnell    OF106685. 
King.  John  H  ,  096013. 
King,  Peter  O  ,  096014 
Kingman,  D.m  C  ,  Jr  ,  095583. 
Klrby.  John  J.   III.  096015. 
Klrciiner.  Warren  F  ,  095584. 
Klrkegaard.  Paul  J     096016 
Klrschenbnuer.  Geor.  096017. 
Klsh.  Joseph  P  .  099264 
Klstner.  Thomas  L  ,  OFI  10306. 
Kitchlngs,  Phillip,  096425, 
Klzer,  Carl  S  ,  094273 
Klausner,  John  T  ,  Jr  ,  OP108226. 
Kling,  Thomas  R  .  096018. 
Knapp,  Thomas  A  .  OFI  10967. 
Knauer.  William  M  .  094698. 
Knight,  James  R  ,  094699, 
Knudson,  W'ayne  C  .  OF109973. 
Kobaly,  George,  Jr.,  096426. 
Kobylarz,  James  M  ,  098176. 
Kochenour.  John  A  ,  OF102210. 
Kohler,  Johann  R   W  ,  096020. 
Konopka,  Thomas  J  ,  095591. 
Koon,  Rlch.ird  C  ,  OF106691, 
Kosco,  William  G,   096021. 
KoEzewskl.  Stephen,  OF109195, 
Krapf.  Thomas  K,,  093222. 
Krause,  James  E  ,  096022. 
Krause,  Robert  G  ,  096023, 
Krebs.  Joseph  G,,  099897. 
Krlesel,  Melvln  E  .  096024, 
Kunhart,  Thomas  J,,  096428. 
Kupplch,  Joseph  W  ,  OF102947. 
Kuster,  Bernard  A  .  095595. 
Kut;\c,  William  D  ,  OFI  10762. 
Kvle.  George  \V  ,  OF106162. 
LaBav.  Paul  H,  M,.  097845. 
LaCaze.  Gene  H  .  OF110310, 
LaFrance,  Joseph  W.,  096429. 
LaRoque.  Fred  R,,  Jr  ,  096026. 
LaRue,  Lowell  G  .  091996. 
LaSorsa.  John  M  .  092634, 
Labovlch,  Walter.  099898. 
Lackev.  John  G  .  III.  OFI  13228. 
Ladd.  William  F  .  OPl 02212. 
Lair.  Don  L,.  096027, 
Lake.  Richard  E  ,  OP105728. 
Lakey,  William  E,.  OFI  10312. 
Landrum.  Benson  F,.  094363. 
Landry,  John  R,,  096028. 
Lane,  Harry  G,,  094100. 
Lane,  Joseph  H..  096029. 
Lane.  Ronald  L..  096030. 
Lang.  Walter  P..  094368. 
Langhorne.  Thomas  O..  092630. 
Langley.  Larry  L..  097774. 
Lanier,  Jimmy  N..  OF102522. 
Lankford,  Carson  W.,  OP103866. 
Lape,  Jerry  V..  096031. 
Larens,  James  M.,  094403. 
Larltz.  Richard  E..  OFI  10315. 
Larklns,  John  G.,  095598. 
Larsen.  Arnold  L..  Jr.,  096032. 
Larson.  Kermit  E..  Jr.,  094369. 
Laska,  James  N..  OF106166. 
Laskl,  Paul  E.,  OF101837. 
Lauder,  Ralph  H.,  OF102523. 
Laughlnghouse,  Warr,  OP106695. 
Lavole,  Wilfred  G..  094390. 
Lawler,  Francis  C.  OFI  10769. 
Lawler,  James  C.  092636. 
Lawson.  Anthony  B..  096033. 
Lax.  Robert  E,.  OF103269. 
Layton,  Horace  G.,  OF  105732. 
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Leach,  Prank  J..  Ori03867. 
Leadbetter.  Richard,  OF109980. 
Leaphart.  Daniel  A  .  OF101295 
Learlsh.  Dean  L  ,  096034 
Ledbetter,  James  F  .  OFI  09204, 
Lee.  Edward  Jr  ,  OF106168, 
Lee,  Gary  R  .  OF105734 
Lee,  Roger  C  ,  O96035 
Leek,  Jerry  C,  OF106169 
Lefew,  Charles  F  .  099904 
Leffler.  Samuel  A.,  095600, 
Lehrman,  Larry  D.  OFl  06698, 
Leister,   Ancll   b,   Jr  ,   094702. 
Lemon.  David  L  ,  094458. 
Lemp,   James   F,,   094211, 
Leonard.  William  E  ,  093268 
Leonhardt.  Thomas  C  .  O94540, 
Lewis,  Bernard   I.  OF114I45, 
Lewis,  Paul,  Jr  ,  093229 
Leyda,  Craig  H,  OF103869. 
Llepls,   William   J„   094547. 
Llklns,  Ralph  E,,  OF109209 
Lllley.   Robert   J.,    Jr  ,    096037. 
LUlvlk.  Carl  V  ,  OF102116 
Llmbaugh.  George  R  ,  OF105951. 
Llndsey,   David   H,   OFl  02531 
Llndsey,  James  L  ,  096038 
Llpinskl.  Robert  H,,  OFl  10324. 
Llppert,  Phillip  S.,  095603. 
Llvermore,  Eugene  M,  OF  110781. 
Livingston,  David  R..  OP102C25. 
Loban,  Gary  G..  093233 
Lockett,  Benny  L,  OFl  10325, 
Loftus,  James  S.,  Jr.,  096351. 
Logan,  David  W  ,  096040. 
Logan,  James  A  ,  OF101020. 
Long.  William  H  ,  099682. 
Lopez-Alonso,  Juan,  094212, 
Loudenslager,  Max  J  ,  090214, 
Loupe,  Sylvaln  M,,  O9C041, 
Louser,  Gary  G,,  094704 
Loveless,   Kenneth  D,,   OF108234. 
Lovett,  David  E  ,  095605, 
Lovgren,  Arthur  A.,  096042, 
Lowrance.  Jerry  M,,  096598. 
Loy,  Brian  A.,  092659, 
Luallln,  John  S,,  OF100202, 
Lucas,  Wayne  L,,  OFl 05742. 
Luchslnger,  Arthur,  095607, 
Lukltsch,  Joseph  M.,  OFl  13744. 
Lundy,  James  I,,  094628 
Lunsford,  Mirt  S  ,  Jr,,  099683. 
Lurker,  Ralph  L„  096043. 
Luster,  Stephen,   OF105210 
Lybrand,  Charles  W..  095608. 
Lvle,  James  M.,  094641. 
Lyon,  Charles  H.,  Ill,  098467. 
Lyons,  Lawrence  E.,  OFl  10327. 
Lyssy,  Fred  E.,  OF105746. 
Mabry,  David  L.,  095611. 
MacDonald,  James  H  ,  OF106715, 
MacDonald,  John  M  ,  094663. 
MacMurdy,  William,  096884, 
MacStravlc,  James,  096775, 
Mack,  Etonald  J..  094405. 
Mack,  Oscar  C.  OPl 06717. 
Mackenzie,  Thomas,  098484. 
Mackintosh.  Eric  I.,  OF100311. 
Macnamara,  Gervase,  094671. 
Mabarrey,  James  B.,  OF109213. 
Maddox,  Edgar  D.,  094614. 
MadlBh,  Daniel  T.,  094672. 
Mabarrey,  James  3.,  OF109213. 
Maboney,  McKenna  S..  OFl  10330. 
Maler,  Nelson  H..  Jr..  094686. 
Maksimowskl,  Richard,  092672. 
Maloor,  Dennis  P..  096437. 
MaUey,  James  H,  M.,  096048. 
Malouf,  Carl  E.,  OF108237. 
Mancuso,  F^ank  N.,  094697. 
Manley,  John  R.,  094705. 
Manly,  Charles  L.,  092673. 
Mann,  Thomas  L.,  095613. 
Mannlx,  Joseph  R.,  099684, 
Manupella,  Richard,  OF104476. 
Manzl,  Joseph  F,.  Jr.,  094717. 
Marangola,  Joseph  C,  094725. 
Marr,  Francis  C,  OP102542. 
Marsh.  Caryl  G„  OP108241. 
Marshall,  Elbert  M.,  OP109993. 
Martin,  Bernard  M.,  096049. 


Martin,  James  H  .  OF108242. 
Martin.  James  R,,  096050 
M.xson.  Ralph  A  .  OFl 00313, 
Mason,  Tommy  R  ,  094789 
Massey,  George  M  ,  096502 
Masters,  Lawrence  G    OFl  13239 
Mathern,  Vernon  J  ,  096439, 
Mathes,  William  L  ,  OFl  10336 
Matteson,  Stephen  C.  099914, 
Matthews,  Daryl  B,,  096440, 
Matthews.  Franklin  OFl  10801. 
Matthews,  Ronald  M,,  OFl 03875. 
Matz,  Stanford  094407, 
Matz.  William  M  ,  Jr,,  OF102228. 
Mauk,  George  R,.  OF108244. 
Maune,  David  F,,  OF105752. 
Maurer,  George  H.,  094809. 
Maurle,  Weldon  P.,  OF103738. 
Maybury,  Robert  D.,  OF109221. 
Mayer.  John  H.,  OF100314, 
Mayo,  Richard  E  ,  096051, 
Mayoras,  Donald  E,,  094810, 
McAIeer,  Michael  E  ,  OFl  10158. 
McAlister.  Billy  J  ,  094820 
McAndrew,  James  M,.  094818. 
McAndrews,  Thomas  095617. 
McAuUffe,  Joseph  CF104486. 
McBrlde,  Dennis  P.,  092678. 
McCain,  William  T.,  OF102123. 
McCarden,  Carl  M.  A.,  092680. 
McCarthy,  Jeflferson,  096052, 
McCassey,  Everett,  096599. 
McClerkiln,  Horace  OFl  09500. 
McClure,  Phillip  E,,  093463. 
McCollum,  LawTence  095618. 
McCormack  John  C,  092682. 
McCormlck,  /dlen  L,,  094408. 
McCormlck.  Michael  095620. 
McCotter,  Orson  L,.  096443, 
McCoy,  Jamee  L,,  OF104487. 
McCoy,  Ronald  L,,  096444, 
McCrorey,  James  K.  096054. 
McDevltt,  Jomes  J  ,  096891. 
McDonald,  Edward  M,,  097231. 
McDonald,  James  R.,  OP114161. 
McDonald,  Robert  L.,  096055. 
McDonald,  Ted  A.,  OF108245. 
McDowall,  Raymond,  096058. 
McEnany,  Brian  R.,  096060. 
McFarland,  Jon  W,,  094537, 
McFarland,  Lewis  G.,  094825. 
McFerron,  Darrel  A,,  094829, 
McGarry.  Andrew  T..  OF102551. 
McGarry,  Thomas  W  ,  096061. 
McGough,  Robert  E,,  094409. 
McGourty.  Francis.  OF102738. 
McGregor,  William,  095622. 
McGurk.  Floyd  F.,  094218. 
McGurk,  Robert  S,,  096062, 
McKay,  James  F,,  Jr,,  096063. 
McKee.  Arthur  J..  092695. 
McKeithan.  CllSord.  096064. 
McKinley,  Brian  V.,  096065. 
McLaughlin,  David,  096066. 
McLaughlin,  Michael,  OF102552, 
McLaughlin,  Robert,  OF109227. 
McLaughlin.  William,  096449. 
McLemore.  Oran  F,.  OF102975. 
McNlff,  John  J.,  092700. 
McPherson,  Benjamin.  093467. 
McQulllen,  James  F..  096069. 
McRae,  Wilton  D.,  096070. 
McManners.  John  J..  095625. 
Meade,  William  C,  096071. 
Medarls,  David  M.,  OF100317. 
Medley,  Thomas  J.,  097947. 
Meehan,  John  F.  III.  096072. 
Meeth,  Harry  III.  096073. 
Mehlgan.  Denis  M.,  OF102981. 
Meilahn,  William  M..  095627. 
Melendez.  Hector  N..  094222. 
Menezes.  Ernest  R..  OFl  10002. 
Mengel.  Larry  L.,  096074. 
Mennle,  Thomas  L.,  096075. 
Mennlng,  Walter  R.,  096076. 
Menoher,  Paul  E.,  Jr.,  OF102229. 
Mercado,  Alejandro,  094224. 
Merriam,  Charles  fa.,  096077. 
Merrill.  Robert  D.,  OF106728. 
Merrltt,  Oscar  V..  Jr..  OP109231. 
Merten.  Patrick  W..  OF105484. 
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Me«hln«kl.  Edward.  094959 
Metrcss.  Patrlrk  A     OF10-298J 
Mttta,  Lewis  B     Jr     OP: 00558 
Meurrens   Bernard  E    0102555 
Meyer.  Ror.aid  J    t><*4f(7'i 
Me  vers   Jerry  P    OP:'n.>2:iO 
Meyers   Marv.r;  J     ()F:():U'<7 
Michael.  M.^r   'IS  E  .  OFI05763 
Mlddau)?h     rMiima«  R     O9S079 
Mlkkelsfm    Divld  W     095529 
Miles   Donald  P    O95«:?0 
Miles   Richard  A  .  093470 
Miller   Allen  Z     096080 
Miller   PranK  C  .  Jr  .  096061. 
Miller    Oe<.r«e  R     Jr  .  094706 
Miller.  Iv»n  W     OP102369 
Miller    Kenneth  A  .  OP102560 
Miller   Robert  A     O96601 
Miller   Ro^erD    Sr    OP102S61 
.Miller   Stm.sun  J    OPI 10365 
Miller    W.irfl  A     OP103147 
Mll.er    Wll.lam  I.     O96082 
Mlllett    Ml    hAel  R  .  OP106786 
Mills   Wil.liniC.Jr    OF106488. 
Mlnson    Di.  Id  C  .  096083 
Mitchell    Ccrlens  W     OPI  10817 
Mitchell    Dina  W  .  092719 
Mltcb^]    Divld  O     092720 
Mltcn»U.  jAme<(  V    093475 
Mitchell    R.  bert  C     092721 
Modlne    Kent  A     094413 
Moeller    Alan  H     OFl  10372 
MoUno    Mlv-hael  A     092726 
Montij>merv    Times  R     092920 
Monti?timerv    William,  096451 
Mooney   James  E  .  Jr     OP102566. 
Moonev   L.iwell  T    Jr    09«452 
Moore    David  W     096084 
Moore    H  .ward  W    Jr    O9>^4o3 
Moore    Ml   nael    O960H5 
Moore    Robert  A     09'>*54 
M'jore   Robert  O    094707 
Mrxjre    Th  im.LS  J     096086 
Moorhead    Michael  M    099696 
MiXTlni;   Laurence  G     096087 
Moral.  Edward  C     OP105490 
Morales,  .\n<el  L     OF;o9'i05 
Moran.  Frank  \     OFl'HoOO 
Morgan   Couglis  W    096088 
Morgan    Paul  B     e>95061 
Morgan.  Willi  un  J    OF105769 
Monn.  Carl  R     Jr    096089 
Morlock.  Glenn  W     OF:05771 
Morrell.  Rt  bert  H     OF108250 
Morris.  Bruce  A     OF:i)5491 
Moms.  Del  ton  R     OFII00O8 
Moms   James  W     OFl  13775 
Morr.son.  Wi.liair.  O     OFlii9247 
Momssey    Patri   k    OF!  10378 
Mortensen    Ernest  J     t)y3067 
Moser.  Carl  H     III   OFl  10824 
Moeley   .Ar*js  B  .  Jr    OF104261. 
Moss.  Robert  D    099932 
Mossburg   James  E     OFl  13780. 
Mott.  Wllli.tm  H  .  IV.  095087 
Mottl    Richard  J  .  OP100320 
Mottola.  Louis  F    095099. 
Mount    Jlmmv  D     C>9r>090 
Mouw.  J.^xnes  W     L>F!10O10. 
Mueller  Th   ma-s  O    096641 
Mullen.  Edward  F  .  Jr    095118 
Muller   Mlch<i«?:  Q    097336 
Mullis.  Harrv  E     OF102988, 
Mumford    John  B  .  096091. 
Mundt    D-avid  L    096092 
Munsch    Robert  C    O96093. 
Mural    Ro^er  N     094822. 
Murphv    James  A     OFl  10970 
Murphy    Paul  T     098U94 
Murphy    Vincent  E  .  O96095. 
Murray.  Charles  A    096096. 
Murray   Thomas  E     II   096097 
Myatt.  John  E     OF102992 
Myer   Allan  A     099934 
Myers.  James  R     OF  113782. 
Myers,  William  R    096457. 
Myrlck.  Reed  J  .  OFl  14177. 
Nagle,  Bruce  D    092749 
Nahlen.  Chirles  L    096i>y8 
Najarlan.  Melrtn  K    OFl  J4505 
Najjar   Alphonse  L    09512') 
Nail,  WUUam  N     OF114178 


Napier   J'weph.S     i><J_'071 
N.'Ulnxatau    Oalen  M     oFl  10832 
.Va*on.  ("!iarle«  P     .Ir     (>F105775 
Nau   John  P    J.-     i  i'i«<)'»!» 
Neal    Clarke  I,     i  iii>i»l'iH 
Ne. lie    James  F     HI    ixt.SlJT 
Nealiin    Edgar  I      i  >V->H2b' 
Neck    David  A     '    V    ••.'  il. 
Needs   Larrv  R    '  '  "' ;  'o 
Neldllnger  Darryl   096458 
Nellson   Robert  S    096459 
Nelly.  Rea«h  E  .  Jr    OF1038a5 
Nelson    Eilward  E     OF102;i(ij 
Nelson.  George  W'     Jr    oFl 06752. 
Nelson   Peter  O    096605 
Neumann   David  C    O((610J 
Neuwlen   Reginald  \    OF103834. 
Newman   Har.  .IdM    096460 
Newman    Neil  E     094977 
Newman   Ralph  E    095128 
Newman   William  F  .  095129 
Newton.  Anthony  H    OPI  14180 
Nicholas.  Howard  N    OFl  10835 
Nlcholla.  Delov  H    094710 
NlckLsch.  Craig  W    092756 
NIcolal.  Larry  D    OF102995 
Nleuwboer  Harrv  W  .  O96103. 
Nllsen.  Andrew  C    OPI  10838. 
Noake  David  A    096104 
Nolen  William  R  .  096462 
Noles.  William  O  .  096463 
Norman    Phil  R    095647 
Norrls   David  M  .  093481 
Northrldge  John  O  .  OPI  13255. 
Northrop.  Edward  D  .  095133 
Norwood.  Marvin  P    096105 
Novlnger  John  F  .  OFl 03666. 
Novotny  John  L  .  096106 
Nugent.  John  H  .  OP109613 
Nunnelee.  Joseph  D    096107. 
Nunzlat<i  Carl  A  .  092763 
Nutt.  Merwyn  L    OPI  13256 
Nvdegger  Neil  K    096108 
Oberhol/er.  John  A.,  095135. 
O  Brien   James  J  .  OF108261 
O  Brlen   Michael  T  .  O96I09 
O  Donnell   Paul  L  ,  OP103325 
OHagan.  Patrick  J  .  095137 
Oldfteld.  Pet«r  J  .  0961 1 1 
Olson.  Raymond  S  .  OF100324. 
Olson.  Robert  R  .  092775 
O  Neal.  John   W.   O96U0 
O'Neill.  Malcolm  R  .  095138 
O  Neill    Richard  T    OP10230e. 
Ord.  Robert  L   III.  096112. 
O'Flourke,  Thomas  C  .  095140, 
Ostenberg,  Thomoa  P  ,  096113. 
Osterhoudt.  Michael.  OPI  10844. 
Oswald.  Ri.berl  W     095142 
Ouailine.  Charles  E  .  095143. 
Overby,  Glen  A  ,  OF108264 
Overcash.  Johnny  B..  095296. 
Owens.  Ronald  C  .  092779. 
Pack.  Buck  H  .  OPI  10846. 
Pakula.  Kenneth  R  .  096114. 
Palmer  Charles  ri  .  OF102584. 
Pardl.  Llvlo  P    0961  It 
Paris.  William  P  .  OKlofijuj 
Parish.  Janies  R    of::'ih4.' 
Parker.  Ch<irles  M    <)K:     ("-i 
Parker.  Pr»-*lfri-  k  K     i  i'i4.>42 
Parker   W  i .  ric  »     (  ):i>i:  ;  fi 
Parowskl    P  11.  f<     '  "I  ,;  4« 
Parrish.  D.  i;  i.il  i<     ^  'I-      '  .    -iT 
P'l.Tl^i;      !.T-  .    II      1  ih'l  li)H4,< 
Pi.-r;-,:.     1    s.vi  !•     oFlo  ,.io2 
P:i.-',i.:i    K,:'..-^    I     iiF!'i6765. 
Pa.-tvk.i    (  ler.i.il   -^     i>»'.->149. 
Pi*e    I<..hert.\     (.)F1<)2.)M5 
V  Cr-A-    ^'■-  mk  M     Ol'.'SlJJ 
Fa:.. I.  .N'  .--beri  I     (.)9J7H'i 
Patrlquln,  Ftednvm.l    iiplir)H20. 
Patten,  R<.idnev  I.     oFlnjooj 
Patterson.   Freddie    09441H 
Patterson.  William.  OF102586 
Paul,  Leroy  W     096607 
Pauley    Earl  A     OP10676H 
Paullson,  Robert  P  .  0951,50 
Pa.xton,  G.iry  L  .  O96120 
Payne.  Gilbert  M    Jr    099946 
Pearson,  Samuel  D  .  OFl  10021. 


Pe.irson    Tli -ma.s  D     096121 
Peav.  James  MB     III    095152 
Peck.  Howard  P    OF1092f;i 
Pedersen   Ralph  D    OPI  14188. 
Pedone   Peter  J     096343 
Poetz,   Riibert    ("■      OFl  14189 
Pellegrliiii    ,Io.';eph    O96470 
Pender^Tiilr    J  eE    «)6122 
Pendergr.i.--,*   Larry.  099H7»'> 
Per.ille'.ii    l{,ivin<  nd    096123. 
Perdew   Eldon  L  ,  096124 
Perez.  Enrique   Oit423  1 
Perles,  PhlUp  J  .  OFIIOH.tJ 
Perrln.  William  H  .  OFl(i0330 
Perrlne.  Charles  H    095154 
Perry  Stephen  M    099948 
Petersen   Elwln  A  ,  092796 
Peterson,  James  C,  096125 
Petrollno,  Joseph  A  ,  096126 
Petronls,  Charles  J  .  OFl  10401 
Petty,  James  D    Jr  ,  OF103891. 
Phelps.  WlUord  A     rK).^4H7 
Phillips.  Billy  J    1  i948Jf; 
PhllUp.s.  David  J    iYMWH 
PhlUlp.'i.  Richard  K     i  )'.f;473. 
Phillips   Robert  L    iW  1  io 
Pierce.  Robert  V  .  OFl'Hi.'  -4 
Plersol.  Lawrence  L    0;'6476 
Plgaty.  Leo  J  .  OF106207 
Pike,  James  L    093271 
Pllton,  0"VinW    095658 
Plnclnce,  G;><jrge  M    OF101003. 
Plnkney.  Roy  O    OFI05795. 
Pippin.  James  D     o.i6477 
Pitcher.  Rudolph  \     OFl  10404. 
Plunketl.  Walter  M     OFI04515. 
Plymale   Ch.irles  F    OF10,!071. 
Poch.  Todd  R    OFl  14191 
Pocock,  Fred  H  .  O934H0 
Poggenburp  William   095659. 
Poliuer.  Dav.d  N     OF!02247 
Polk.  Robert  H    OP10H276 
Ponder,  Ralph  C    i)Fno4(i6 
Pons,  PluUp  E  .  Jr     09t>l.il 
Poole.  George  E    .Tr    096478 
Porter,  John  D  ,  Jr  ,  096132 
Porter,  Joseph  G  ,  Jr..  096133 
Porter,  Richard  W  .  OFU1I857, 
Portmann.  Joslyn  V  .  095163 
Posev.  Larrv  O  .  OFl 02596 
Power   Joseph  W  ,  III.  096479. 
Powers.  James  H  .  OF105800. 
Powers.  WUliiun  S  ,  09649I 
Poynter.  Willl.nn  D     OF102600, 
Prall,  Josef  D  .  095660 
Pratt,  James  I   III.  OF1011H7 
Prezloso.  .Anthony  A,.  095167. 
Price.  Carl  N     OFl 00333 
Price,  Donald  A  .  096135 
Price,  Hugh  A  ,  094236 
Prlckett,  Thomas  R  .  099713 
Primmer   Ronald  R    094712. 
Prince    H.  ward  T.  11.  096I36. 
Prow.  William  F.  OF1055I0 
Prv'  r   R  oph  W    O-iem 
r»Ugh    Merlvn  L     OFl  10864 
Purvis.  Manda  R  .  OF102601 
Putnln.s    Andzs   094713. 
Quattromaiil.  Amhon.  OFn4197. 
Queen.  Charles  E     095169 
Q\i!ck    J.imes  B     094978 
Quicknure,  Car.  .?  ,  OF108279. 
Quiglev    Ralph  P  ,  096481 
Qviirk,  C.cr.ild  L     OJ664'> 
Radllnski.  David  I.    (^F1055o6. 
R<iines    Austin  .M  ,  095171 
Raines.  John  A  .  OFI067H3 
Ranc   Richard  C    097426 
Randt.  Richard  C  .  099962 
Rarden.  Michael  A     OF106784. 
Rav.  Charles  R     OFl  10367 
Ray.  Da\ld  E    099364 
Ray.  Webster  D  .  OF10260,') 
Reavill   Jackson  C    096140 
Redmond.  James  L  .  096141 
Redmond.  Lawrence  A  .  095175 
Redmond.  Robert  A  ,  096142 
Redner.  Robert  A  .  096142 
Redner.  Daniel  B  .  096611. 
Redner.  Paul  C  .  099964. 
Reeves.  .Stacy  E     III.  096143. 
Regan,  John  S  ,  096144. 
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Reich,  Russell  O  ,  Jr  ,  096145, 
Reld,  Robert  L    096146. 
Relmer,  Dennis  J  .  096147. 
Reltz.  Robert  A..  OF102255 
Hemener.  Lawrence  J  ,  096148. 
Remenlcky,  James  P  ,  095182, 
Remington,  Will  M  .  096149. 
Remllng.  Arthur  A  ,  0951B3. 
Renner,  John  A  .  095667 
Replschak.  Lercy  T    OP102256. 
Resldorl   Lawrence.  OP  109276. 
Reynolds.  Robert  H  ,  OFl  10412. 
Rice   Richard  B    096151 
Richardson.  Dennis  095669. 
Richardson.  Johnny.  097423. 
Richardson.  Joseph,  098418. 
Richardson.  Lawrenc,  096152. 
Richardson   Thomas,  096641, 
Ricks,  Robert  E  .  Jr  .  096153. 
Riegel   Curtis  E  .  096488 
Hlgby.  Carlos  K  .  OF105973. 
Rlgby.  Joe  W  ,  096154 
Rlggp   David  D  ,  096155 
Rlley.  Jame.s  E  .  097855 
Rlnella,  Donald  E  ,  OFl  13270, 
Rlnggenberg.  Archie,  OP102259, 
Rlngham.  Lee  O..  095671, 
Rlntz   Robert  E  .  096156 
Rlordan.  Richard  G..  095672, 
Rlppee,  Eldon  T  .  095190. 
Rlshel.  Wnlde  N  .  Jr..  096157, 
Robb,  Allan  D  .  096158 
Robblns,  Christopher,  096159. 
Roberts.  Thomas  C  .  097201, 
Roberts.  William  M..  094238. 
Robertson,  Robert  S..  097965. 
Robertson,  William.  092839. 
Robison.  Thomas  W..  097966. 
Roderick.  Gary  L  .  OFl  13818. 
Rogan.  James  P    096492. 
Roleke.  Richard  B  .  OF102261. 
Roper   Emil  M    OFl  14207. 
Rose.  Jerry  D  ,  096161. 
Rose.  l.*wis  J  .  OFl  13823. 
Rosenberg,  Michael.  096162. 
Ross.   William  L..  Jr..   096163. 
Rosser.  Terry  N.,  OP105532. 
Rowe.  Dorsey  E.,  096164. 
Rowell,  John  O.,  Jr,.  096614. 
Royal,  Donald  D,,  OPI  13828. 
Roze,  Uldls  R..  096165. 
Rozelle,  H.  Joseph.  OF106799. 
Rubery,  Daniel  J.,  095198. 
Rucker.  Jack  L..  096166. 
Ruggerlo,  Dominic  W..  OPI06221. 
Rumph.  Robert  R,.  096167. 
Runey,  Dennis  I..  094830. 
Rupp,  Melvln  C,  OP103900. 
Rushatz,  Alfred  S..  096168. 
Rusk.   Janies   E..   094979. 
Russell.   Eugene   N.,   OF105815. 
Russell.  John  B..  Jr..  OP110420. 
Russell.   Stanley   W..   096496. 
Rutz.  Stephen  F.,  OP102620. 
Ryan.  William  E..  094980. 
Saaxi,  Donald  R..  OPI  10049. 
Sabre.  Randolph  E..  OP105817. 
Sagedy,   Robert  A..   OP106222. 
Sagerty,  Kenneth  T..  096498. 
Salvlttl.  Joseph  M,.  095202. 
Sampson,  Jon  L.,  096499. 
Samuels.  Seymour  II.  095203. 
Sanabrla.  Agrlplno.  094241. 
Sanko.  William  J..  095678. 
Sarda,   Ram   M..    OFl  10053. 
Sarran.  George  C.  096170. 
Saulnler.  Philip  J..  095204. 
Saunders.   Francis   V.,   OF103901. 
SavlUe,  Duane  E.,  095679. 
Sawczyn.  William.  095680. 
Sawyer.  Frederick,  095681, 
Sayers.  Ronny  J..  096171. 
Sazama.  FYancls  J.,  096172. 
Scamahorn.  William.  096617. 
Scarsella.   Alan   N..   096173. 
Schaffler,  Albert  B..  097969. 
Scharpf.  Francis  R.,  096174. 
Scharrett.  William.  099985. 
Schein.  George  II.  096176. 
Scherr,  William  A.,  096177. 
Schmidbauer.  James.  095682. 
Schmidt,  John  C  ,  Jr.,  OF1068I2, 
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Schmidt,  John  L  .  Jr.   096179 
Schnaldt,  Marlin  E  ,  096180 
Schmledekamp,  Ronal,  OF106813 
Schmltz,  James  W.,  095683. 
Schneewels,  Harold,  OFl 02266 
Schneider,  Robert  H.,  OF105537, 
Schott,  Paul  D  ,  096182 
Schroder,  John  K  .  095209 
Schultz,  Dale  M  ,  OFl  03266. 
Schumacher,  William,  OFl  10893 
Scott,  Donald  L  .  OFl  13834 
Scott,  Hal  G.,  096501 
Scott,  Michael  A  ,  OFl  10425. 
Scott,  Robert  L    OF106224 
Scrogglns,  Ambrose,  OFl 05823. 
ScruggB,  James  T  .  099987. 
Seery,  Joseph  P  ,  097353 
Selbert,  Gunter  P  ,  OPI  13836 
Seltz,  Quentln  L..  OFl  13837. 
Selby,  John  R.,  096184 
Sellers,  Thomas  H  ,  OFl  06818. 
Sewell,  Gerald  L  .  099100 
Sexton,  Donald  E  .  099729. 
Sharp,  Fred  A.,  099395. 
Sharp,  Raymond  D  .  Jr.,  OFl 02628. 
Sharp,  Warren  H  ,  094720. 
Shaw,  Charles  L..  096185. 
Shaw,  Edward  W  ,  099731 
Shaw.  Stanley  L.,  095213 
Sheaffer,  Frederick,  096186 
Sheehy,  Stephen  P.,  OP1026^9 
Sheets,  Jon  R  .  OF110899 
Sheetz.  Michael  L  ,  OF108296. 
Shepard,  James  L  .  094721. 
Shepard.  John  D  .  096620. 
Shepherd,  William  M..  099991. 
Sherard,  Stewart,  Jr.,  096187. 
Sherburn.  John  H  ,  OF109641. 
Sheridan.  John  T  .  095215 
Sheridan,  Richard  L  ,  OFl  10580. 
Sheridan.  Richard  M..  094722. 
Sherwood,  George  R  ,  OF102631, 
Shlndler,  Melvln,  OF105586. 
Shires.  Charles  D,.  OF106228. 
Shlroma.  Warren  H..  OFl  10900. 
Shoemaker.  George.  OFl  14211. 
ShoUy,  David  J.,  096188. 
Shope,  Walter  R.,  096189, 
Short,  Alonzo  E,,  Jr.,  095689, 
Short,  Robert  W,,  093504. 
Showalter,  James  V,,  OF103733. 
Shuey,  Robert  D.,  O96190, 
Shum.  Ronald  M.,  094832. 
sunt,  Roger  W..  OF  106821, 
Slkorskl,  Robert  J,.  096193. 
Sllvey,  Bedford  J,.  095218, 
Slmcox,  Thomas  A„  096194. 
Slmerly,  Julian  C  094723, 
Slmoneaux,  Joseph  A,.  096195. 
Simpson,  Donald  A  ,  096503. 
Simpson,  Jerry  J,,  099994, 
Simpson,  William  N.,  095220. 
Sims,  Thomas  L.,  095221. 
Slndy,  Ronald  L.,  097355. 
Skarupa,  Ronald  A..  096196. 
Sklar,  Richard  R,  II,  096197. 
Skown.  Bernard.  096198 
Slaggle,  Thomas  J.,  OFl 00982. 
Slater.  Duane  L..  096199. 
sure,  Richard  D.,  099734. 
Sloan.  John  N..  096200 
Slye.  William  T.,  Jr..  OF104355. 
Small,  Michael  C.  092894. 
Smarsh.  James  D..  OP103039. 
Smart.  Eric  E.,  099999. 
Smith.  Charles  F  .  OFl 03040. 
Smith,  Dale  F.,  096201. 
Smith.  David  B..  095223. 
Smith.  Donald  J.,  092899. 
Smith.  Doyle  E.,  OFl  14214. 
Smith,  James  A..  O96505. 
Smith,  James  C.  II.  OF103908. 
Smith.  John  M.,  OF103399. 
Smith.  Randolph  L..  096506. 
Smith,  Robert  H..  092902, 
Smith.  Robert  P,,  OF100005, 
Smith,  Samuel  W.,  095225. 
Smith.  Ted  H..  093510. 
Smith,  Tommy  J.,  094549. 
Smith,  Warden  C,  OFl  10432, 
Smith,  William  D..  OF102272, 


Smith,  William  F.,  O96203. 
Smith,  William  R.,  Jr  ,  092906. 
Smlttle,  Nelson  D..  095695. 
.Smock,  James  E  ,  094425 
Sneed,  Tliomas  A  ,  095226. 
Snider,  Don  M  .  096204. 
Snover,  Raife  E  ,  096205. 
Snow,  Wayne  A  .  096206 
Sobleski.  Henry  P  .  095228. 
.Sobke,  John  F..  095229 
Sodol,  Petro  R  ,  OF106824, 
Solymosy.  Edmond  S  .  094982. 
Sones,  Richard  A  ,  099125 
Spangler,  David  R  ,  O9G207. 
Spauldlng,  WUliajTi,  OF100006. 
Speaker,  Tlieodore  A.,  OF102636. 
Spencer.  James  J  ,  096208. 
Spencer.  Samuel  W..  09.5699. 
Spencer,  Tliomas  A..  096648. 
Spencer,  Wilbur  P  .  OF103042 
Spetz.  Steven  N  .  095700 
Splcuzza.  William  L,.  097057. 
Splsak.  John  J..  092913. 
Spradling,  Eldon  H  ,  096211, 
Sprague,  Harold  E,.  096212. 
Sproul.  Robert  H..  095230. 
Sprouse,  Derek  G  ,  096213. 
Stalne.  James  A  .  095702. 
Stancer,  William  H.,  096508. 
Standi,  Brian  M.,  096625. 
Stanley,  Gerald  I  ,  096509. 
Stanley,  Warner  D.,  096215. 
Staples,  Thomas  F..  097262. 
Starblrd,  Edward  A  ,  096216, 
Statum.  Herman  C  096510. 
Steele,  Samuel  L.,  096217. 
Stelnhauer,  William.  OFl  10910. 
Steinle.  Peter  E..  095232. 
Stephenson,  Dan  T.,  096219. 
Stephenson,  Richard.  096220. 
Stevens.  Robert  M..  OF109310. 
Stevenson.  Julian  L.,  OFl 06832, 
Stewart,  Alan  P,,  OF104550. 
Stewart.  Donald  E.,  096221. 
Stewart,  Phillip  R..  096222. 
Stewart,  Thomas  H.,  OFl  10913. 
StlegliU,  Gilbert,  095707, 
Stinson,  Robert  J.,  OF105834. 
Stlzza.  John  B..  095708. 
Stone,  Bert,  OF109311. 
Stone.  Tim  F.,  095710. 
Stong,  Todd  D.,  096223. 
Storat.  Richard  E„  096224. 
Story,  Jonathan,  III,  095234. 
Street.  Donald  R.,  096225. 
Stroup.  Theodore  G..  096227. 
Stryker,  John  F.,  099401. 
Stucker.  Ronald  E.,  OF102641. 
Stimipff.  Steven  O.,  OF100012. 
Stynes.  Robert  E..  OF102278. 
Suehrue.  LawTence  T..  096704, 
Sullivan,  Dennis  B.,  095712. 
Sullivan.  James  L..  OF106239. 
Sullivan.  Milton  L..  095713, 
Summers,  Clark  H.,  Jr..  096514. 
Svoboda,  Joseph  A..  OF100357. 
Swedish.  Benjamin.  OFl  13856. 
Sweet.  George  B..  III.  096229. 
Swendson.  Joe  A  .  095715. 
Swift.  William  D..  OF108318. 
Swing.  Walter  M..  OF102642. 
Sworts.  Ned,  095716 
Szwarckop,  Joseph  D,,  096232, 
Szydlo.  Robert  B.,  095239, 
Szymczak,  Robert  W..  096233. 
Tambling.  David  F..  095240. 
Tanski.  Chester  J.,  095241. 
Tarbet.  Robert  M..  Jr  .  096234. 
Tate.  Raymond  A  ,  095242. 
Tate.  Van  B..  092948 
Taylor.  Carl  S..  095720. 
Taylor.  John  C.  Jr..  OF100015. 
Tavlor,  John  L,.  096235 
Taylor.  Leonard.  C.  096236 
Taylor.  Walter  t)..  Jr..  09G237. 
Teel.  Kenneth  L..  093522 
Telenko.  George  J..  096239. 
Templeton.  Geotirey.  095244, 
Tessmer.  Lee  W.,  OFl 09321. 
Thees,  John  D  .  Jr..  095245. 
Thomas,  Billle  N  .  096240. 
Thomas,  Billv  M.,  096517. 
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Thomas   Everett  R     0'^4835 
Thomaa   John  K     095722 
Thom.^s    Robert,  B  ,  09'324I 
Thompsi'ii    Edward    Jr    OK106849 
Thompson,  Louis  M     097840 
Thompson.  Owen  R  ,  OFl  10446 
Thompson,  Robert  W  .  OF106246. 
Thiimp-ion    St.inley  E  ,  096242 
Thorson,  Glen  J  ,  094144 
Thrasher  C  irl  D  ,  OF103053, 
Thrisher   Robert  H     096522 
Thurmond   Oeorne  H     093322 
Tlchenor,  Carroll  J  .  OF104559 
Tlernev,  J.imes  L    097988 
TUverm.in    Lawrence.  OF102648 
Tllson   Charles  E    OP106851 
Tilt.  William  M    095725 
Ttlton.  William  M    094555 
Tlndale.  Alan  C  ,  096243 
Tmtiemever,  Charles.  096244 
Tlppui.  Scott  M    094556 
T'.ppms   Oer.iid  M    OF100018 
Tipton   Jam.es  D     098016 
Ti.si.n.  We\^r.an  B    Jr  .  099403 
Tob'.n   J  icob  G    096327 
Todd.  William  A  .  III.  OP102650 
Tomb;uison.  William.  OF103914. 
rom;ii;^on.  Gene  B    096245. 
T  xiniepuu.  Tonu    092958 
Trjrres   Peter  B  .  095728 
Trohmell   Johnny  C  .  OPl  10932. 
Trbovl'h   Tvrone  M    OFn0449 
Treadwp::    Da.  id  O  .  096247 
Tremaine.  Mvron  D    096248 
Tromblev.  Thomas  H  .  OFl  14227 
Triipp   LeRoy  R..  OF106854 
Ti.imelsun   Ronald  A  .  096249 
Tumlm    Ronald  W  .  096250. 
T'.unpar.e.  James  R  .  096251. 
Tiirberg.  Joseph  R  .  092961 
Tiircotte.  Oerald  V  .  095253 
Tur'.ev   James  M    OF  108324 
Turner   Duane  B  ,  OFU3867. 
Tvirner   Harvey  E  .  095254. 
Tvirner  John  A  .  094727 
Ti-irner  John  M  .  Jr  ,  OP103756. 
T\o  W  liter  L    093324. 
Tvsver   Ge-ald  A     096252 
rimer.  Jer.-v  W    095256 
rive'.m^   N'ax  O  .  096530 
rr;..i    Henry  D  .  096254. 
\,'.u-h  >n    Raymond  P  .  OP105568. 
V  i:.:.--    C'.ayton  L..  095260 
V.ire.  I   :     '!<<;  Jr    095731 
Varnail      T:   ir'.es  B  .  OP109333 
Varner    Tr.   ::.  is  A  .  095113 
Vau?ha:i    Bernard  W     099752 
Vau^han.  Wa.ter  A    OF103760. 
Vavi^hters   Kenneth,  OF103061. 
Veal    .Monte  R     OF106360. 
Vejar   Ray  J     OFI03761 
V'elez.  .Ai^oitm  E  .  094257 
Venbers;  Walter  W  .  092966 
V'enumtonlo   James.  OFI04567. 
Villarreii:   H.-ctor  OF105857 
Vivas   Ernest  E    096331 
Vogel    W;:;i  i.m  M    095264 
,  Volta.  Donald  H     099114 
Von  Hoene.  John  P  A  .  095732. 
Vo88,  Donald  J  .  096255 
Vo6a,  James  O    095265 
Vozka.  David.  095266 
Vranlsh.  John  M    096256 
Wager  Joseph  S    OP102660 
Waggoner   Ivan  L  .  096257 
Wagner.  Balfe  R    OF10319e 
Wagner   David  W     095734. 
Warner   J    hn  H   II   096258 
Wagner   Ronald  E  .  OP103063 
Wagner   W:lli.tm  J     0952'J7 
Wake   W:l!;am  E   III.  OF106865. 
WaldtT.     'jhn  W     OF102683 
Walicer   Charles  R     OPliX)030 
Walker    John  B     096260 
Walker   William  J  .  OPlHHa7, 
W.-ilker    W'.lUam  L  .  095735 
Wallace    Kenneth  M     096263. 
Wallace.  Re  y  V  .  Jr  .  096263. 
Walters.  David  L..  Oy4^.^7 
Walters.  Ployd  J  .  Jr    096635 
Walton   Elmer  D  .  Jr    095271 
Ward   Robem  E   III,  096655 
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Ward   Theron  W  .  OFl  10091 
Ward.  William  P     OF106873. 
Ward      Windsor    E.    096264. 
Warner   Stephen  D  .  096266 
Warnock    William  H  .  OF106876 
Warren    Howard  L    095738 
Warren.  Wayne  S  ,  OP10<3875. 
WasafT  Samuel  K  .  Jr  .  006266. 
Waahlniirton.  Thomas    096636. 
Wasserburger.  John.  093539. 
Waters,  Lawrence  E  .  096267. 
Waterston.  Robert  J  .  092979. 
Watklns.  Leo  P  .  Jr  .  095740 
Watson.  Neal  C.  OF100036 
Watson.  Samuel  J  .  OF105580. 
Watt.  Murray  B  .  094561. 
Watters.  Richard  H  .  095403 
Waiters.  Robert  A  .  094730 
Waynlck.  William  C  .  096537. 
Weurden.  Glen  E  .  OP103770. 
Weatherford.  Wlllla.  OF104576. 
Webb.  Arthur  M    096268 
Webb.  Ernest  L  ,  096269, 
Webb.  Quentin  R  .  096538 
Webb.  Richard  O  .  092981. 
Weber  James  J  .  095742. 
Weber.  Neal  J  .  095743. 
Webster   Lynn  C  .  OP102291. 
Welgand.  Gerald  L..  095278. 
Weigind    Rooerl  W  .  095279. 
Welnfurier   Robert.  096270 
Weiss.  James  W  .  09t!271 
Weiss.  Olglerd  J  .  Jr  .  OP104043. 
Weiss.  Stephen  R    OF105583. 
Welch.  William  A  .  094839. 
Weld,  Seth  L..  III.  092982. 
Wells,  Vlrgll  R.,  OP102292. 
Werner   Walter  J  .  095233. 
Wertz,  Paul  P  ,  096273 
Wertz,  Robert  B  .  OPl 03772, 
West,  Steven  O.,  096274 
Westendlck.  William.  OP100168, 
Westfall.  Francis  D  .  096275. 
Weyand.  John   W  .  Jr  .  OF103773. 
Whatley,  William  A    OP104578. 
Wheeler.  Jack  C     OF105867. 
Whlgham.  John  A  .  OFl  13883. 
WhlUiker.  Bobby  V  .  OP103919. 
Whltaker   Chester.  095286. 
White,  Isaiah,  OPl  10470. 
Whitehead.  William,  096277. 
Whiteliouse.  Gregory.  OP102669. 
Whitley.  James  R  .  Jr  .  OP101866. 
Whltmore.  Stanley  E  .  096278. 
Whlttlngton.  WlUla   09H346. 
Wlard.  WlUard  L  .  OPl  10954. 
Wletlng.  Oiiry  L  .  094731 
Wiggins.  H.irry  R    OF102G72. 
Wilbur   Paul  A     095J8ii 
Wilcox.  John  G  .  096279 
WUhelm.  Alfred  D    O;)tl280. 
Wllkerson.  Benjamin.  096281. 
Wllkerson    Roi;er  C    096548. 
WUklns.  Harold  H     OF103776. 
Williams.  Don.ild  W     OF109344 
Williams.  James  D  .  099417 
Williams.  James  E..  095747. 
William   Michael  J  .  09r,549 
Williams.  Phillip  W     OFI02fi77 
Williams.  Roger  T  .  OFl 04580 
Williams.  Wade  J    OPin5875. 
Williams.  W.irren  B  .  O9fi5.'>0 
Williamson.  Clyde  T    OPI03778 
WlUlanason.  Donald.  096282 
Williamson,  George.  OP102297. 
Williamson.  .John  G  .  OP103923. 
Williamson.  Robert.  094432. 
WUllford.  Charles   OPl  13311. 
WllUs.  Deral  E    095292 
Willis.  Wayne  D    096283. 
Wlllms.  Walter  R     096901 
Wilson.  Fred  N    .Jr    OPI06888 
Wilson.  Lee  B     095749 
Wilson.  Lester  R    096551 
Wilson.  Ronald  D     OPI09669. 
Wlmsatt,  Philip  D    OP103079. 
Wlndom.  David  L    096284 
Winkler  John  C    096285 
Wlnslow   William  R  .  OP102679. 
Winter   Norman  E    095124 
Wlnterbottom.  Rodne.  OP105878. 
WInton,  George  C  .  OP108334 


Withers,  Geoffrey  D  ,  t)0«J86 
Wltzel,  Ronald  W     0:t62Hl 
Woeber   Donald  H    09(i288. 
Wolf.  Robert  I.    eX).S2i»9 
Wolfe.  Ralpli  K     OFl  1)6  124 
Wolfe,  Robert  M  .  OFU)9M4t> 
Worn?.  Robert  Y     Oti«289 
WiXKl    James  F    OPl  10478 
Wotxl,  .-^nnthe  J  .  OF1037H3 
Wotxlburv    Paul  W  ,  OFI00047 
Word,  Alan  A  .  0947:13 
Word.  Larrv  E  .  09,^303 
Worrell    Benton    OFU)2300 
Worthmgt.)!!.  Henry.  096290 
Worthlngton.  Junes.  096291 
Wosepka   James  L  .  OFl 06892 
Wren.  Richard  C     096555 
Wright.  Allen  W     09976I. 
Wright.  .lames  .A    Oy.S754 
WrU'ht.  Ravmond  P    094840 
Wuerpel,  Charles  L     096292. 
Wulf.  Bruce  L  .  OF100049 
Wvlle,  Richard  W     096293 
Y.irdas.  Douglas  A  .  095306 
Y.iurh.  John  A..  OFI0:':<=iI 
Yazln-^kl,  Edward  C    OFliil7Ha 
Yi-aney.  Jerry  D    094R42 
Yeargan.  Rand  ill  :.    O  i4<j83. 
Yearout.  Robert  D    09(3662. 
York.  Val  D  ,  OF109352. 
Yost.  Harold  S  .  OFl 03083. 
Y  lUng.  Dannv  A  .  094269. 
Zablk.  Robert  D..  096294 
Zaremba.  Walter  C  ,  OFl 03085. 
Zelcz.  Gordon  N  .  095308. 
Zenker.  Ernest  G  ,  096295, 
Zetterhere,  Robert.  OF:01I48, 
Zlelcnsk;    Pfter  T  ,  OFin8339 
Zimmerman.  Guy  G  .  OF106261. 
Zlppcrer.  Frank  E,.  093346. 
Zmulda,  P.iul  T  ,  096297 
Zolier.  Norman  E    09.i243. 
Z wicker.  Gary  L  .  09531 1 

To  br  raptatii'^.  Oiaplain 
Carroll.  Emmitt  T.  OPl  10626. 
Danlelson,  Wendell.  OFn3164. 
Graves.  Joseph  A  .  OPl  10697. 
Hansen,  Henry  N  .  f)Fr.0710 
Harano.  Roger  D  M  .  OFl  10711. 
Howells.  Carlton  R  .  OFl  13208. 
Klemworth.  Robert.  OF'.  10756. 
Moyer.  Paul  N..  OPl  l0H2f! 
Roat.  Stanley  G..  OFl  10877. 
Stlnglev.  Michael  D    OFn0914. 
Stock.  Jo'-eph  E     OFi::V290 
Sutherland.  Jack  E  .  OFl  10920, 

To  be  captains,  Women  s  Army  Corps 
Ferdinand,  Tanvma  C  ,  L631, 
Hampton,  Marian  P  .  L659, 
Murpli V.  Joanne.  1/653 
Ralph.  Rose  A.  C  L626. 
Scrtbner.  Elizabeth.  L622. 
Selbert.  N.mcv  I...  L619. 
Stalling.-!.  Betty  J..  L640, 
Tate.  Alice  M  .  L627 
Allor.  John  E.  Jr    OP113134. 
Barrett.  Kay  C  ,  OF113142. 
nr\inner   David  G.  OFn3153, 
Dean.  Richard  J.   OF106093. 
De  D.imenlco.  Paul  G  .  OPl  10650, 
Duet,  William  J  ,  OF114074. 
Hays.  Granvll  L  .  OPIUIOS. 
■  Ta.str/eir.h.'ikl    S',c\e   OFl  10742. 
Kotwal.  Kekl  R  ,  OFn3726 
Llgon.  c;..irles  R..  Jr  ,  OFl  10778. 
I,..r'on   L'Wls   OFl  I(i7KH 
Santa.  Edward  A    OFl  13283 
.Schow,  .Sterling  R  .  OFn0892. 
Iru  ix   Kurt  H    oF!  I  ■•  i  "i 
Allien.  Errol  R  .  OPl  14012. 
B.iker,  John  tj    OFl  14017. 
Brannon.  Jull.an  W  .  OFn4366. 
Cliirk,   rhMMia-  H     OFl  14050 
Coleman.  Wayne  L  .  OFl  14053. 
De  VlUe/    Ruhanl    OK114.ri9 
Fleming.  Arthur  W  .  OFl  10677. 
(iodwin    Charles  W     ()FI1-191, 
Harriss,  William  E  ,  OPl  10714. 
H  iviies   ,I.inu-s  L    <JFri4I04 
Hubbard   Robert  B     r)F114117. 
Johnson.  Darlel  L  ,  OPn4126. 
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Kennedy,  Charles  W..  OF109580. 
Lewis,  Robert  E.,  OFl  14146, 
LuJl,  Robert  J.,  OFn3232, 
Maher,  Paul  J.,  OFn4151, 
Marclnlak,  Robert  A.,  OF109217. 
Mai-cus.  Robert  D..  OFl  14154. 
Massa,  EmlUo.  OPl  10799, 
Materson,  Richard  S.,  OFl  10800. 
McClane,  John  R,,  OFl  10805. 
McLeod,  David  G..OF110811. 
Meverson.  Lawrence,  OF110815. 
Nail.  Richard  C,  OF113254. 
Ostenuis.  Grayson  R..  OF110843. 
Rogers.  Philip  W..  OFl  14206. 
Schlele,  Howard  P.,  OF110058, 
Seaman,  Richard  W..  OF113835. 
Stutz,  Freldrlch  H.,  OFl  14219. 
Tarry,  Klrby  B.,  OFl  13858, 
Tse,  Francis  H.,  OF113866. 
Wilson,  Freddie  E,,  OF105877. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Service  Corps 

Alba,  Rlcardo,  OF109052. 
Amos.  William  H  ,  Jr  ,  096305, 
Anderson,  Carl  J  .  OF103176. 
Anglolelll.  Ralph  P  .  095477. 
Baker.  John  W  .  II,  092890. 
Bambery,  Thomas  W,,  OP108104, 
Barbour,  Michael  C  092898. 
Berlin.  Jack  E  ,  094440. 
BetasEO.  Joseph  J.,  OF106659, 
Biggs,  Barry  L  ,  095439. 
Bl.ack.  Robert  G  .  OF102818. 
Bolte,  Gordon  L..  OF102820, 
Bowman.  Robert  W..  Jr  ,  096326. 
Breen.  Richard  N  ,  OF102146. 
Breunle.  Phillip  C  .  OFl  10613, 
Brothers,  Chauncy  P.,  OPl  14037. 
Brown,  Herman  D..  Jr..  095196. 
Burch.  Vernon  R..  096952. 
Candelarla.  John  J.,  095467. 
Carestia.  Ralph  R  ,  094806. 
Carter.  Jinunle  B.,  094516. 
Cisey.  Thomas  D  ,  097291. 
Childers.  Leon  W..  Jr  .  OF104395. 
Chin   Gordon  O..  094518. 
Colbert.  Bill  N  .  OF102833. 
Cole.  Evan  H  ,  094677. 
Collins,  Robert  P  ,  OF109885. 
CoUyer.  William  M.,  095162. 
Conway.  Brian  J  .  093168. 
Conway.  Edward  M  .  OFl  10632. 
Courtenav,  David  G.,  OF103419. 
Daubel,  Karl  J  ,  OFl  10224, 
Ebner,  Donald  G.,  OF102859. 
Edwards.  Joseph  D  .  099311. 
Foster.  George  H..  OF109918. 
Fox.  Charles  E..  Jr.,  OF104420, 
George,  Thomas  A.,  094688. 
Gerukos.  John  G.,  093402. 
GUUam,  Frank  H.,  Jr.,  096586. 
Goldberg.  Bertram.  095935. 
Gordon.  Thomas  J..  093442. 
Grady.  Milton.  096390. 
Graham.  Richard  W..  OF105682. 
Gray,  John  W,,  095328, 
Greene,  Thomas,  094196. 
Grider,  Robert  J,,  095329. 
Gustat,  Matthew  P.,  095521. 
Hantman.  Richard  K.,  OFl  10267. 
Hayman,  Robert  H..  093427. 
Havs,  Walter  R.,  097128. 
Heaton,  Billy  A.,  094304, 
Helmendlnger.  Rlcha.  OF102906. 
Helm.  Donald  D.,  092949. 
Hill,  Arthur  E  ,  099149, 
Howland,  Elvin  B,,  094183. 
Huff,  Fred  V.,  099878, 
Hunt,  Dan  W.,  096987, 
Hvde,  Gary  P  ,  OF102924. 
Intermlll,  Ronald  W,,  OPi02926. 
Johnson.  Donald  A..  095575. 
Johnson.  Michael  L..  095342. 
Johnson,  Walter  P.,  096765. 
Keel,  Robert  H.,  OP104462, 
Klnlon,  Ronald  O.,  OF114133. 
Klshlmoto,  Richard.  OF102311. 
Klemperer,  Walter  M.,  096594. 
Kovach,  Frank,  094294, 
KuUbom,  Merrill  C,  094348. 
Lacey,  Donald  A.,  OPl  10311. 
Landon,  Donald  D,.  093225. 
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Llllard,  Joseph  K  .  OF102359. 
Loblngler,  John  H..  099907. 
Lynch,  Jeffrey  G  .  096436 
Lyons,  Gerard  A  .  097547. 
Maruca,  Robert  T.,  OF100385, 
Mayer,  Henry  A.,  Jr..  097158. 
Mazur,  John  F.,  095616, 
McGarry,  Joseph  J.,  OF106709. 
McGarry,  Leo  J  .  092691. 
McGowan,  John  J  ,  094845. 
McKlnnery,  William.  094618. 
McNeill,  Douglas  W.,  097161. 
McPherson,  Darren,  OF106184, 
McQuillan,  David  B  ,  OF104490, 
Montgomery,  Gordon,  098244, 
Mueller,  Hans  J.  W  .  097015 
Munley,  Thomas  C.  Jr    OF102990. 
Nesbltt,  Earl  W  .  094708 
Nolan,  Kenneth  J..  OF114181. 
O'Barr.  Billy  J..  095075. 
O'Brien,  Joseph  D.,  OFl  10017. 
Oliver,  Gerald  C  .  096464 
Palmer,  William  W.,  OF109616. 

Pedersen,  Carl  E  ,  Jr.,  096469.   

Pugh,  Paul  M.,  093276. 
RadcUffe,  John  H  ,  095170 
Ramirez,  Oscar.  Jr  ,  095172. 
Boby,  William  W  ,  Jr..  095674. 
Rogers,  Bobby  E  ,  096493. 
Rose,  Robert  D.,  096494. 
Rose,  Walter  E  .  095675. 
Rosenbleeth,  Milton,  096332, 
Roussln,  Robert  D    OFl  10880. 
Bowlette,  Lemuel  A  .  095I97, 
Sack,  Gerald  E  ,  OF103022 
Savage,  Linnaeus,  B  .  096414. 
Schlefer,  Bernard  C,  OF100347, 
Schlaeppi,  Lloyd  A  .  OF109289, 
Schorzman,  Mark  H.,  099390. 
Shaw,  George  J,.  Jr  ,  095686. 
Silversteln,  Herman,  097206, 
Slsk,  Michael  G.,  099396 
Snyder,  Charles  W  .  095227. 
Soberg,  David  A  ,  097039. 
Sorbera,  Salvatore,  OF108309. 
Spencer,  William  R  .  099501, 
Stutz,  Douglas  R  ,  OF109650. 
Tedrow,  Thomas  N  ,  095721. 
Thompson,  Dale  L..  Jr  .  095723. 
Thompson,  Eugene  G  .  OFl  10444, 
Thompson,  Jerry  L  .  095246. 
Thornton,  Joseph  A.,  096521. 
Tlmberlake,  John  S.,  097364. 
Tolman,  Joseph  B  ,  096524. 
Troy.  Milton  W.,  II,  096528, 
Truscott,  James  J.,  095252. 
VermllUon,  James  G..  099408. 
Wade,  Douglas  E.,  OFl  14233, 
Wahl,  George  H.,  094836. 
Warner.  David  J.,  OF  102663, 
Welgand,  Denis  M.,  095277. 
White,  David  L.,  OFl  10469. 
White,  Miles  H  ,  OFl  10471, 
Whltehouse,  Roy  L.,  OF103075. 
Williams,  Charles,  OFl 09668. 
Williams.  Charles  M  .  095746. 
Wright.  Robert  E  .  OF101870. 
To    be    captains.    Army    Medical    Specialist 
Corps 
Haley,  Donald  L.  MM10215. 
Laubscher.  Sonya  R.,  M10208. 
Van  Dervort,  Judith,  M10203, 
Webb,  Annie  J..  M10200. 

To  be  captains,  Veterinary  Corps 

Jennings,  Paul  B.,  Jr„  OFl  10287. 
Matney,  Harvey  R  ,  OF103874. 

To  be  captains.  Army  Nitrse  Corps 
Anderson,  Parma  M,  N3199. 
Beam.  Ida  M.,  N3103. 
Borg,  Naldean  J,,  N3193. 
Brlce,  Betty,  N3104. 
Casper,  David  F.,  MN3399. 

Cuslck,  Judith  M.,N3156.  

Gately,  Margaret  E..  N3247. 
HalUburton,  Sarah,  N3382. 
Hunn,  James  M  ,  MN3417. 
Kerry,  Hazel,  N3325. 
Kuhn,  Patricia  A.,  N3329. 
Loehrer,  Edward  O.,  MN3491, 


Metcalfe,  Martha  E  .  N3136. 

Michel,  George  H  .  MN3523, 

Petrello.  Judith  M,.  N3205. 

Rossi.  Marguarlte  J  .  N3227. 

Scott.  Ruby  R  .  N3473. 

Shinskie.  Edward  F  .  MN3475. 

Soper,  Linda  A  .  N3196. 

Walls.  Marian  J  .  N3376. 

Wooding.  Gayle  M  ,  N3342. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  suites  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  majors 
Accoustl,   Kenneth  W.,   OF114009. 
Ackerman.  Albert  A..  075132. 
Adams,  Robert  L  ,  070579, 
Adams.  Robert  N..  099286, 
Addison,  Richard  L,  073541. 
Albritton.  Herbert.  OF114011. 
Alexander.  Lyle  K  .  081366. 
Allan,  Walter  F,,  085474, 
.Allen.  Wayne  C  .  081572. 
Alley,  Wayne  E  ,  089174. 
.AlUason.  John  K  ,  089587. 
Almy,  Donald  C  ,  077249. 
Altland.  Robert  W.  071059. 
Anderson,  Jack  W  ,  Jr.,  OF102399. 
Anderson.  John  A,.  077251, 
Anderson,  Richard  L  ,  077253, 
Anderson,  Richard  V  ,  071754, 
Andrews.  Donald  A  .  071970. 
Andrews.  Donald  G  .  077254. 
Andrews,  William  G  .  078206. 
Andy,  Cliarles  W  ,  082134. 
Ansted.  Genda  W..  071311, 
Arclero.  Robert  G  ,  077255, 
Ardizzlone.  Leo  A  .  078207. 
Arnold.    Thomas   W.,   081576, 
Arnzen.  Chester  L  .  072671 
Arthur.  Biliy  -A  .  07197I 
Ashby,  Peter  B  ,  071061. 
Augur,  George  M  .  087997. 
Aune,  Douglas  W  .  OF100283. 
Austin.  Clinton  W..  071639. 
Austin.  Freddie  C.  082136. 
Austin,  Kenneth  B  ,  077256, 
Avers.  Theodore  F    068875, 
Babers,  Donald  M  ,  075137, 
Badger.  Robert  \V  ,  070.597. 
Badovinac.  Nick  J  .  078211. 
Baker.  Frank  H  .  071440. 
Baker.  Jack  E  .  077263. 
Baker.  William  L..  OF102804, 
Baldwin,  Noland  Y  .  075141, 
Barber,  Richard  L  ,  072437, 
Barker.  James  E  .  071975. 
Barker.  Llyle  J,.  Jr    085850, 
Barnhart,  Richard  J  ,  099607. 
Barnhill,  David  B..  072572. 
Barnwell.  Kenneth  V..  090521. 
Barrere.  Richard  P..  088562. 
Barrett.  Francis  X  .  078220. 
Barry,  James  G..  Jr..  079176. 
Bartholomew.  Roger.  091750. 
Bartos.  Robert  E.,  071140. 
Basil.  Benjamin  J.,  091157, 
Bass,  Robert  L.,  095164 
Bassham.  Archie  F.,  OF102807. 
Bate,  Milford  C.  072439, 
Bauer,  Philip  O.,  081579 
Bausler.  Donald  R.,  077267, 
Baxter,  George  M.,  084947. 
Bazllwlch,  Paul,  Jr.,  071978, 
Bean,  Richard  J.,  071979. 
Bean,  Robert  H.,  081580. 
Bear,  David  A,,  091159. 
Bearden.  Winston  H.,  084948. 
Beasley,  Lewis  E.,  080208. 
Becker,  Donald  L.,  083102. 
Bedsaul.  Clare  D..  081582. 
Bell,  Glenn  N.,  071141. 
Bell.  Dale  M.,  091562. 
Bell.  James  F..071142. 
Bell.  Joel  H..  084949. 
Bender.  William  J..  097883. 
Bennett.  Joseph  D.,  071760. 
Benolt.  Wiinam  R..  088570. 
Benson,  Joseph  E.,  071315. 
Berg,  Roland  E  ,  077268. 
Bergen,  James  P.,  071981. 
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Bernard    Piui  H    U7:'54( 
B«Tr;nircl'    W.lllam   O8«180 
Berry   Bobbie  Q  .  uPloaSia 
Bett;:i«er   Fr.iiicis   tmri-4Hl 
BU-lcst<Ti,  Wa;'''r  J  ,  071  (M 
BUI.  Oarv  H     UHJU2 
Blils,  Ar'.tiur  U  .  (>y67.)5 
Blnijham,  fUiber*.  K    uF  103360. 
Bishop,  ./•inn  O    t)H7fJ78, 

Bishop.  rp<t  K   o7i  .aa 

Bltti.  Krertericlc  E  .  072366 
Bjorn   Eilwara  D  .  077370 
Blai-lc    Ira  W     Ir  .  071983 
BUc-lcburn    Paul  L  .  073443 
BUclcmi  re   JtimeR  R     0868t»9 
Blaimt.i   N  irniAii  O    071H84 
BKilce    Huh.ird  J     (J77i71 
Bla«deburi<0   Otusper   i)H788<) 
Blasliiij.ime  Jo,si,ih   071rt4H 
Bllsa   Charles  F    i  )~;'<HH 
BU.sfl,  Ckjnrtlrt  E  .  OFI  ;:i:47 
B<xlen    Wli:i,\m  C     071ii«H 
Boehhite    R<>i?'T  H     0»M7'H 
Buidur    [).  hull  .A     t)''^H-U 
B«)U::>;    Ihm.  '.s  t,     >  17-J7T 
Bond,  J.i::>"i  .\     '  "(w-nH 
B«.)nnstelter.  'vV'..:i.ini  E    wy45tr7 
BiK'f.i?.  Da:;hv    071'.  ->0 
B<Hir:<s   PeTer  D    i)7:'m7 
Biirrls,  B-.«er  J     i  i7Hj:Vt 
Bojiser-.,  P  ui:  W     i')7'., UH 
BottorfT   r.er.ild  L    OF!0«<)«2 
B<niev   J.'hnD    Jr    aF'.02416. 
Boar^eoN   Edw^rrt  J     086295. 
Boi.irnes   W.lli.ini  V  .  uv»v<«90. 
Buwrna:.    Ronald  N    071rt47 
Bovd    B.  bhv  K  .  07144H 
B(jvd    -lUhev  H.    (_)71131. 
Etna   •.V;.;i.irn  P    071<J89. 
B.iyer.  Gene  T  .  U79193. 
Bo%nton   Marshall  E  .  071319. 
B.izyni.ski.  Valentine.  077276. 
Brrtiewell.  Roland  A  .  077277. 
Br.idherrv   William.  077278 
Braar.jrd.  Wilson  E    078237 
Br  idley.  Whaam  C    07U)69 
Br.i.^.i.Lii;e    R,i\:h.  :id    U8t*41H. 
Bramble-    William  B    071451. 
Br-unler.    J.mies   r  ,  077281 
Br  indehsti^i:.    Hcward  (J89322. 
Br.uiicuhi    Bh.y  H     (..)H7687 
Breed. o\t    .Shuaiey  U71764. 
BreiUi.iupt    .\Iir.in  075153 
Brewer    O. iar.es  F  .  OFI  13557. 
Bn.I.   Herrjer'.   W  .  OF102418. 
Br  .Keiisiure.  Jjimes  071990. 
Br<Ji)Ks.   Blllord  094915. 
Brooks    Leo  .\  .  075134. 
Br'Kjits.    Ihi/hi.i.s  ,)     071991 
Bru-An.  D<i.:ac.  C    Jr  071166 
Brijwti,  LHjna.d  R  .  0849U1. 
Br  .wn.  Ed'Aard  M  .  081593. 
Bruwh    (;>-.jr«e  .\  .  081594. 
BroAh    n-.i^h  K   Jr.  078174. 
Br')*n    J.iii.es  E     087695. 
Brown,  j'ce  .\  .  078244. 
Br  iwn,  John  M  .  071iiiJ 
Brown.  Leonard  L  ,  oyoJOa 
Br  iwn.  Leweilyn  .\  .  091772. 
Brown.  Ravm.md  V  .  075157. 
Browh.  R._iberl  B     071993 
Brownln,?,  Hooert  A  .  0772H6. 
BrunbALk.  Robf  rt  M  .  091773. 
Brumlt.  Ch.irles  D  .  078245. 
Brummit.  Philip  .\  .  071070. 
Bruno.  Vllo  .J     081596. 
Bryan,  Clyde  .M     Jr  ,  O82150 
Bryan.  Thwni.is  F  .  07728H 
Buch.ilter.  Richard.  OF1U2999. 
Buch-inan.  Gerald  H  ,  071u71. 
Bucawald.  Dou.wd  M  .  071996. 
Bundren.  .\lv.i  B  .  Jr  ,  071997. 
Bunvird,  Jerry  M  ,  O772y0 
Burbach.  FredericK.  O733U0. 
Burchell.  Troy  D  .  OHUal. 
Burk^U'd.  Danny  J  .  0772y2. 
Burkhart.  George  A  .  071998. 
Burnham.  Charles  A  .  088020. 
Burns,  Charles  W  ,  088347. 
Burns.  Joseph  C     082152. 
Burns.  Paul  P    07y559 


Burns,  William  P.  O71074. 
BurruB,  William  S  ,  071999. 
Burton.  James,  071159 
Bush.  Charles  B  .  077296 
Bussey,  Charles  D  ,  072448. 
Button   Ronald  E    Jr    07()«4e 
Cameron,  Duane  O    O773U0 
C»mp.  Rtibert  E    072003. 
Cftinpbei:    Donald  R  .  071333 
Campbell.  Jack  P  .  072003. 
Campbell   Walter  E.  072004 
Campbell.  William  W  .  071769 
Cantrell.  Jack  R  .  071 1«0 
Cantwell.  Franklin   o«4477 
Capps   W.iltoh  H    of:.  2H_'7. 
Cardlllo,  Ru  hrtrti  G     c  )7Jo05 
Cardwell    Ke:iiie*h  K    077105 
Carlisle.  John  C    i  iFl    JJ  ti 
Carlson,  DonaM    ii.'JIh 
Carlson.  Ravni.  11(1  it    iwr>i<73 
Carlson.  VeriKT  H     oF:o)273 
Caron,  John  K    oh;;:  .4 
Carpenter,  C,irl  L    i  il- :  ioj47 
Carpenter,  Robert  D    tJ7joU(; 
Carr.  Robert  P  .  071652 
CarrlUo.  .\rmando  E    Of!Hy44 
Caswell.  PhUlp  P    077ill 
Cate,  Hugh  C  .  Jr  .  07 1.126 
Cathcart.  James  E  .  077312. 
Caudlll,  James  .\1  .  0711fi2 
Cauthen.  Lewis  J  .  Jr  .  075163. 
Cecil   William  I  .  07I  164 
Chambers.  Andrew  P    071458 
Chambers.  John  .A  .  071327 
Chance.  Billy  J    O72009. 
Chandler.  Edwin  W    071328. 
Chandler  John  R  .  089041. 
Chapln.  Gordon  R  .  077313 
Chapman.  Charlee  W    078258. 
Chapman.  John  B    OFl()6543. 
Chapman.  Robert  B    O72010 
Charneoo,  .AnU)nlo  R  .  OF104412. 
Chlkalla.  Gerald  G..  072012. 
Child.  Paul  W  .  Jr  .  089190. 
Chllders   .\Iar\ln  E    097097. 
Chllds.  Wendell  A  ,  091792. 
Chin.  .Moy  O  .  OP103810 
Chlng.  Edmund  K  ,  071653. 
ChitwiXKj.  Thomas  E  ,  071166 
Chrlstensen.  John  E  .  071461. 
Churchill   .Morris  L    OF1028;32 
Clul.  Airred  A  .072013 
Clprlano.  Alexander,  077319. 
Clark.  Gordon  P  .  099804. 
Clark.  Robert  H  ,  071655. 
Click,  Edwin  F    07322 
ClOM.  WllUam  R  .  077324 
Gocbran.  John  R..  089960, 
Cogglns.  James  E    O71330 
Cole.  Donald  J  ,  077,128. 
Coleman.  Alton  H  .  072015. 
Coi:ih.H    H.ir',..d  E  .  071464. 
Collins    Harry  D  .  089046. 
Collins.  L<..hhle  L  .  1)83624. 
Collins,  Maj-lon  H  ,  081604, 
Collins,  Patnck  W  .  O81605. 
Colson.  Keith  y  .  O77330. 
C  x.'k.  Dunc.in  b  .  0^5612 
Cook,  John  J..  Jr  .  072455 
Cooper.  James  A  .  072016 
Corbln.  Delmar  L    OFlu5361. 
Corley.  William  L  .  O01569. 
Cornell,  Robert  K  .  077336. 
Corruh^,  Terence  C  ,  071076 
Coee,  Le  lU.y  E  .  07166U 
Coetanzo,  IrMng  E  ,  099469 
Costello,  Donald  F..  OF106555 
Costlno,  .Michel    077338, 
Cottrell.  W.ilter  A  ,  087496, 
Couvllllon    Herbert,  078266 
Caverdile.  Craig  Q  .  082509. 
Cowan.  Robert  E  ,  o782n7 
Coyle,  Lionel  R.,  O72ol7 
Cozad.  Jack  G.,  07y2:i8 
Crabtree,  Sidney  J  ,  071774, 
Crancer.  John  W„  O72018 
Craven,  Thomas  T    O72020 
Crawford,  William  H  ,  077342. 
Crawley,  Paul  K  .  077343. 
Creel.  Tllford  C  .  071473 
Cressman.  James  L    OP103334. 
Crook.  George  R  ,  078270 


Crosby,  John  S  ,  071662 
Crosby,  Richard  U    077J45 
Cross,  Ray  «  ,  078271 
Croswhlte,  James  L  .  07 1:134 
Crow,  Marvin  S  ,  085148 
Crowell.  Howard  C".   J  .  CJ71168 
Crum.  Luther  G  ,  Jr  .  081614 
Cuba,  Paul  J  .  Jr  .  071911 
Cummlngs.  WUiiam  T    072022 
Dahl    Winston  A    0724.=>7 
Dale   Ronald  E    OFI  1U222 
Daley.  Edmund  K    Jr    081406 
Daniel.  John  -S  .  Jr    o7l33,''i 
Daniels  Geo[Tr>v  M    tW.UdU 
Daniels.  Jtles  P    OF10H146 
Dam.-?,  Stephen  J  ,  OFI 06,^61, 
Drtiikers    Wllllajn  H  ,  O724«0. 
Uarrnh   J.unes  T  .  Jr  ,  072024, 
Darrah    ftobert  F    084972 
Dart    Frrtlerlck  H    071  169 
DavLs.  Bobby  J     071476 
Davis.  Da  Vht  A  .  077;i52 
Davis.  R..ver  K  .  071337 
Davis.  Th..ma*  H     CV8y876. 
Davis   Vfrn.ih  K  .  071478 
Dax.  Havmond  E  ,  O72025 
De  Fatt,^.  Vincent.  072696 
De  FYancesoo.  Joeeph,  OF102171. 
De  LijT,«   Cl.irence  .\  ,  OT2026. 
De  .Mari.s   Edgar  E    07'2C27 
Df  Mm.  D,ir.te  C  ,  OF1U2449. 
De  Witt    William  W    077353. 
Dean.  B.>bbv  J  .  0711138 
IVan   Frank  .M   S  ,  07iX)84 
Dearborn   William  H  .  075170. 
Lk'iirdortl   Robert  E  ,  072U28. 
D«-kle,   rhom.i-s  A  .  072462- 
Delaney.  R^>bert  F  .  081409. 
Dell.sle.  1-Yederlck,  093195. 
D«'r:nMh   .If-rry  L  ,  072029. 
Dennis   Robert  V  .  OPl  10651. 
n.-ru.ner    CliJt.in  H     OHH253. 
Dotyens   Joseph  W  .  072698. 
Dickinson,  John  R  .  O7H280. 
Dickinson,  Willi.ini,  077:158. 
Diei-.st    D.iniel  W  ,  072031. 
Dili    Bobhv  M  ,  077359, 
Dillon.  J.imes  W  ,  071080 
D.m.sdle.  Arthur.  071317 
Dliiwlddie   Rich;ird.  072032. 
Dirmever,  Robert  P    077361. 
Dixon.  Allen  ('   Jr  ,  077363. 
Dixon.  Herbert  M  .  OP105440. 
Dixon.  PlUlip  W  ,  078175. 
Dockler,  (iordon  S,.  071171. 
Doctor,  Henry  Jr  .  OF105658. 
Doinenicucci.  Louis,  071172. 
Donohue,  John  E  .  081625, 
D  .rpchler   Richard.  082165. 
Dou.st,  .\rol  R  ,  08I415. 
Dowdy.  Harrv  K   Jr  .  OF106573. 
Dovle  John  P   Jr  .  072037. 
Dr.iper   I^o.  088661 
Dreher   Henry  E  .  077368. 
Drewy.  r.  Richard  A..  084479. 
Drexler.  Ch.irles  H  .  075179. 
Uriscoll   Jerome  W  ,  085527. 
Drummond,  James  E  .  072038. 
Drury   Pet^r  F  .  Jr  .  0771170. 
Dubo-.  ick.  Richard  R  .  072703. 
D'jgan.  Daniel  C  ,  072040 
Dukes.  William  C.  077371. 
Dull!..  Ralph  W..  071484. 
Duna'A-uy,  Roy  .s  ,  O72042. 
Duncan. Jack  L  .  081418 
Dui.kelberuer.  William.  OI1342. 
Dunn.  E.u-1  C  ,  Jr  ,  071784. 
Dunn.  Robert  F  .  071081. 
Durbln.  J,ur.es  J.,  071785, 
Durkee.  Richard  Y..  078177. 
Eddie,  Robert  O  ,  OF108163. 
Eddins.  Watha  J.,  Jr  ,  072043. 
Eddlem.m.  Kenneth  T  .  089469, 
Edmonson.  FYank  A  .  072588. 
Edwards.  Alfred  Y  .  071898. 
Edwards,  .Marc  H  .  091222. 
Edwards,  WUll.im  H  ,  072044. 
Egeland,  Edgar,  089472. 
Elder,  Perry  B.,  Jr  ,  084777. 
Elliott.  Bernard  V..  087508, 
Kills,  Aivin  C  ,  071175. 
Ellison.  Henry  L.,  071176. 
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Elton.  Robert  G  .  090582 

Ensl  )W.  Philip  H  ,  Jr  ,  072045. 

Erickson.  Paul  G  .  070701. 

Krickson.  Roland   S,.  077379. 

Ev.mgelho,  Arlmdo,  OF104418. 

E\ans    Bobby  G  ,  071489. 

Everett.   William   M  .  072386. 

F.iir   Cecil  G.,  Jr  .  072864. 

Fiilbt).  Jcihn  J  .  077380. 

Fallon,  Thoina-s  F.  077381. 

FarnuT.  Douglas  H  .  OF103386, 

Fanner    Ciarrv  H  .  087738 

Farr.  Robert  A  ,  071179. 

Fiirreli,  James  J  .  Jr  .  097904. 

harrink'ton.  John  ri  .  072047. 

Faupust   Roljert  E  .  085321. 

F.iulkinberry.  Charles.  OF102178. 

Fene.  William  R.  085322. 

Feoie.  Patrick  L  .  071082. 

Fernander.  Bobbie  B  .  077385. 

Flckett.  '.ViUiani  A.,  077387. 

Finger    Herbert  C  ,  072051. 

Flnkblner.  Glenn  G  .  078299. 

Flora   Edward  F.  Jr,  078300. 

Fisclier   Daniel  J  ,  071083 

f^scus.  James  E  .  072053 

Fisher,  Harry  C  .  Jr  ,  078301 

Fitzpatnck,  William,  071085, 

Fleeger,  James  E  ,  072054. 

Fleming    Hewell  D  ,  099841, 

Fleming.  Norwood  W..  072055, 

Fletcher,  David  F  ,  082171, 

Pluker.  Tiionuvs  D  ,  OF104211. 

Ft>cht.  Charles  W  ,  071493. 

Follett   Arthur  G  ,  072056. 

Folta,  Russell  J  ,  077391, 
Font,  George  M  ,  073329, 
Forces,  Barney  H  ,  077022. 
Foster,  Donald  G  ,  071920. 
Fralen,  Clifford  J  ,  072058. 
Franklin   Joseph  P  .  072059, 
Frear.  Harold  D..  072061 
Freejnan.  Wlillitm  C  ,  081429, 
Freeze,  Richard  !S  .  087746. 
Freshlev,  Robert  L.,  078308. 
Froelich.  James  W  .  086165. 
Frv.  Dudley  1-  .  Jr.,  071187. 
Fuellhart.  Joseph  M.,  077396. 
Fuiii.  Eueene  I  .  085325. 
Fuller.  Bernnrd  E.,  073448, 
Fuller,  Richard  O.,  092312, 
Fulp,  Charles  A  ,  071669. 
Furlong.  George  P.,  081432. 
Fust.  John  W..  Jr..  071 189. 
Gabnelll.  Robert  J.,  077398, 
Gage.  Walter  G..  083104, 
Gallagher.  Robert  J.,  088692. 
Gallagher   William,  OF103190. 
Galhip.  Elisha  L  ,  072065, 
Gannon.  James  V..  091835, 
Garcia,  Eliseo  J..  072370, 
Garcia,  Santiago  A.,  071088, 
Garneau   Lucien  R.,  078315, 
Garvals.  Don.Tld  P,,  077400. 
Gassie   Herbert  H  ,  OF104006, 
Gattl.  Michael  A.,  078317. 
Gavin   David  C  081435. 
Gay.  Forest  T..  Ill,  072067. 
Geesev,  Edwin  P.,  099849, 
Gelster  Duane  A.,  075190. 
Georee,  James  R..  Jr.,  082326. 
George  Thomas  F.,  OF106614, 
Gerkev,  George  E.,  071497. 
Gersltz.  Charles  R.,  072068. 
Gllbreth,  Lee  E..  070725. 
Gillard,  Robert  W,,  071191. 
OUlesple,  Vernon  W,,  081439. 
Gilpatrlck,  David  D.,  072070, 
Ginger,  Walter  D.,  082175, 
Glnlsh,  Michael,  Jr..  088073. 
Glnter,  Kenneth  E„  072071. 
Gmlnder,   Russell,  077406. 
Goetzlnger.  James  E.,  084482. 
Goldstein,  Jack,  072072. 
Gontarskl.  Joseph  W..  077408. 
Gooch,  Charles  D.,  072714. 
Good,  James  A.,  077031, 
Goodall,  Billy  R„  090118. 
Goodrich,  Charles  R„  072596. 
Goodslte,  Thomas  M.,  084483. 
Gordon,  James  C.  Jr,,  071671. 
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Oorey,  Paul  J.,  077409. 
Gorman,  Irving  T.,  078321. 
Gosney,  Robert  R.,  O77410. 
Graham,  James  R.,  083626. 
Graham,  Todd  P  ,  072074. 
Gramly,  Pyne  A.,  Jr.,  081645. 
Grandone,  Prank  F  ,  OF102886. 
Granger,  John  D.,  075197, 
Oransback,  Donald  H  .  072076, 
Grant,  James  R  .  097123 
Grant,  John  C  ,  077415. 
Graves,  James  R  ,  0711 95. 
Gray.  Richard  H  .  072077. 
Greeley.  Ira  E  ,  084484 
Green." Donald  J.,  077417. 
Green.  Gilbert  R..  087764. 
Greenberg,  William.  071503. 
Griffith.  Gerald  S  .  081647 
Griggs.  John  C  .  072080 
Grimes.  Donald  B  .  081447. 
Grubbs,  Edward  F.,  Jr  .  072081, 
Gruene,  Ernest  K  ,  071351. 
Grummt.  Otto  C  .  071201 
Grundvig,  Daniel  A  .  O88082. 
Ouettler,  Gerald  C  .  071352. 
Gunderson.  Raymond.  072082, 
Gunter,  Arlie  L..  071353. 
Guthrie,  Edward  R  ,  072083, 
Haar.  Franklin  R,,  072478. 
Haas,  William  E  ,  072084 
Hadly,  William  M  ,  072085, 
Haendle,  Karl  V.  077421. 
Haeussler,  Rodollo,  068351. 
Hagedorn,  Zach,  Jr  ,  072087 
Hale,  Marvin  L.,  Jr.,  078178. 
Hall,  Burnis  L.,  OF105302, 
Hall,  David  R  .  071354. 

Hall,  John  F.,  095665. 

Hall,  Lawrence  H  ,  078331. 

Hally,  John  E..  Jr  .  077423. 

Haltiwanger.  Marion.  072723. 

Hamberlln.  Lawrence,  088086. 

Hamel,  Albert  W.,  089497. 

Hamilton.  John  M..  Jr.,  072088, 

Hamlett,  Ellis  H.,  071091. 

Hammond,  John  A.,  OP105417, 

Hanchey,  Jennings  B.,  078335, 

Hancock,  Don  F..  081649, 

Haney,  Kenneth  W.,  II,  078336. 

Hansen,  James  M,.  OF101810. 

Hansen,  Ronald  M.,  OF105161. 

Hargrove,  Richard  L.,  072089. 

Harmon,  Leonard  J.,  071506, 

Harrington,  Robert.  071355. 

Harris,  Herbert  D.,  096461, 

Harris,  James  T„  Jr.,  073155, 

Harris,  Walter  B  ,  Jr  ,  OP103370. 

Harris,  William  I  ,  072480. 

Harron,  Dennis  J.,  094861, 

Harrover,  James  D„  OF110715. 

Hart,  Edward  P  ,  070753. 

Hartrick,  William  L.,  077433. 

Harvey,  Alton  H  ,  088723. 

Hawk,  Robert  T.,  087780. 

Hawkins,  Douglas  K.,  092062. 

Haydon,  James  F  .  078346, 

Hayes,  Moody  E  ,  072092 

Hayes,  Norman  C,  OFI  13661. 

HayiA-ard,  Arnold  E  ,  071204. 

Hayward,  Donald  P.,  078347. 

Haywood,  Willie  M  ,  075207. 

Hegdahl,  James  O.,  OF100280. 

Heinsoo,  Heino,  077437 

Heintz,  John  P  .  082185 

Helss,  John  L.,  Ill,  077438, 

Helm,  Gunther  A  ,  072727, 

Henne,  Carl.  Jr..  072600 

Henry,  Robert  B  ,  072094 

Hergenroeder.  Leo  A  .  072095. 

Herndon,  George  W..  071510. 

Herren,  Thomas  W  .  072096, 

Hess,  Carl  H  ,  077441. 

Hesson,  James  M.,  090068, 

Heuschkel,  Donald  G.,  077443. 

Hlghflll,  James  K.,  077444. 

Hllbert,  Donald  C,  072097. 

Hllbert,  Donald  E.,  077445. 

Hill,  Elbert  B.,  071361. 

Hill,  Frank  J.,  071925. 

Hill,  Houston  C.  081454. 

Hill.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  095134. 


Hilton,  Maynard  E  .  077446, 
Hlmes,  Todd  I..  OFI  10727. 
Himmel,  Daniel  L  ,  072732. 
Hlnes.  Thomas  G..  071516. 
Hingst,  John  M.,  073345. 
Hinkln,  Paul  E  .  077447. 
Hissong.  FYed,  Jr  .  071518. 
Hoagland,  David  O..  OF108200. 
Hobbs.  Harry  V  .  077449. 
Hock.  Robert  C  077450. 
Hodges.  Stanlev  W  ,  085184. 
Hoeferkamp,  Harold,  072099, 
Hoev,  SUinislaus  J.,  081456, 
Hoffman,  Robert  L.,  081659, 
Hogan,  Wayne  C  ,  OF102916, 
Hoge,  Philip  R.,  078351. 
Holbrook.  Willard  A,.  072100. 
Holden,  Robert  T  ,  OF105429, 
Holland.  Evan  F  ,  071520, 
Holland,  John  J,,  077455. 
Holland,  Leland  J  ,  OF102497. 
Holland.  Ravmond,  094308 
Holleran,  Riivmond  F  .  OF100452. 
Hollowell.  William.  099873. 
Holmes,  Alan  K..  071366 
Holt,  Daniel  R.,  078180. 
Holt,  Xavla  M  .  071367. 
Hoi  tarn   David  N.,  070768, 
Honor.  Edward.  071368. 
Hornish,  William  E  ,  077458. 
Horst,  Thomas  G  .  072101 . 
Hostler.  Howard  K  .  O71807, 

Hough.  Henry  A  ,  077460. 

Houser.  John  W  .  OF109952. 

Houts,  Francis  C  078356. 

Hover,  Max  J,,  084490 

Hrncir.  Oran  T.,  075211. 

HufT,  Don  B  ,  077465 

Hufnagel,  E>avld  A  ,  072102. 

Hugglns.  Charles  B  .  085004. 

Hugglns,  Edward  B  .  081663. 

Hughes.  Douglas  A  .  072493. 

Hughes,  Frank  A  ,  Jr  .  084491. 

Huhn.  John  N  ,  078358. 

Hunter,  Kelvin  H  ,  Jr  .  071523. 

Hull.  Frederick  B,,  079337, 

Hurd,  Chetwin  M  ,  077469. 

Hurdle,  Karl  V  ,  078361, 

Ihara,  Les  S  ,  OF105710, 

Ikeda,  Kenneth  K..  072104. 

Imholz.  Robert  E,.  077472, 

Isbell,  Don,  072105 

Jackson.  James  C,  OB8754, 

Jackson,  Tracv  H  ,  077478. 

Jacob.  John  S.,  OF104022. 

James.  Ralph  M,,  094593. 

Janet,  Stanley  A  ,  081667, 

Jarrett,  Richard  S.  077480. 

Jelllson.  Cecil  D.,  072108. 

Jennings.  Robert  H,.  071373, 

Jernlgan,  Sam,  OF105714. 

Jeter,  John  R  ,  Jr  ,  072109, 

Jimenez,  Adam.  072495. 

Jobert.  A.  Philip  R  .  072910. 

Johnsen,  Richard  B.,  092431, 

Johnson,  Charles  R  ,  072110. 

Johnson,  Charles  R  ,  OFI  10745, 

Johnson.  Dean  D  ,  098097. 

Johnson,  Jack  O  ,  077484. 

Johnson,  Robert  P  .  072113. 

Johnson,  Stanley  C  ,  OF102509. 

Johnson.  Stanlev  M..  072114, 

John.snn,  William  D  ,  092676 

JoUmore,  Kenneth  A  ,  095497. 

Jones,  Burton  D,   077489, 

Jones,  Cecil  P  .  081464. 

Jonts.  Clifford  Jr  .  072115. 

Jones,  David  W  ,  088762 
Jones.  Ed  E  ,  Jr  .  088113. 

Jones,  Samuel  H..  Jr..  081675. 

Jones,  Thomas  S  ,  075220. 
Jones,  Warrer.  A..  072116, 

Jordan,  Horace  E,,  077492. 

Joseph,  Robert  E.,  Jr  .  072117, 

Jn.stlss.  Robert  E.,  077493. 

Kaczor.  Gerald  E  ,  OFI 05447 

Kafonek.  Richard  H    072742. 

Kale,  Henry  F    Jr.,  OP109963, 

Kallestaa   Richard.  078375. 
Kanamlne,  Iheodore,  077494. 

Kanzler.  Norbert  A..  078377. 
Kastner,  Joseph  H  ,  071685, 
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Katenbrink   Irvms;  072i:8 
Kause,  Kaye  D    081467 
Kavanauffh,  Rlcharti   070788. 
Keenan  Geon?e  E    078378 
Keller.  E)onalcl  P    07I  174 
Keller,  WUUam  K    O<^9071 
Kelley.  Paul  B    07153I 
Kellogg.  Kenneth  E    091896 
Kelly,  Alan  C    081677 
Kelly,  Edward  J    078IH2 
Kellv,  Edward  J     III   077499. 
Kellv   Richard  P    Jr    078383. 
Kellv,  William  H    O7750I 
Kemp  Carroll  P    Jr  ,  OF103861 
Kemp.  Donald  T    091605 
Kennedy,  Br\u-e  077.503 
Kennedy   CKmald  R    071313. 
Kennedy  Oe<Trge  I    072375 
Keolanul   Lawrence   072744, 
Kershner  Clarlc  L    075(X)7 
Kevea,  Wll'.liini  (',     0775iirt 
Kllgallen,  John  E    078;1H5 
King,  John  W     Ort.'><i;7 
King.  Whr.neld   08H276 
Kirk,  K   Leslie  078388 
Klela    C    Prederlrlc    0718Hfl 
KlUigman    Harold  E     OF102086 
Klora.  David  J  .  087824 
Kaati»8   David  S    09021 H 
Knlfht,  Emmett  P,  081469 
Knowles,   Walla-e   O     OF104458. 
Knox    Owen  H  ,  096692 
Koehler    ,Ji>seph  R     OF:iiOH04 
Komari.A     R.  nald  .M     075383 
Koun    Juhli  N     070803 
Kjwak-zyk.  Chester    071690. 
Kraak.  Charlee  P    077514 
Kramer    Le^slie  J.  OF106160, 
Kreb.s    James  M  ,  077=il5 
Kunkel    Edwin  R     097932, 
La  Cour    Hugh   Jr ,  084495 
La  Frenz,  Rubert  L  ,  072120 
Labourdette    Albert    071540. 
Lacy    David  W     099543 
Lamb    David  O  ,  071379 
Lander    Robert  B     O77080 
Laplnskes,  Oe-rge  3    078183. 
Larkm,  Phillip  C     082197 
Lasker    Paul  E    07':522 
Lasslter    Edw.ird  A     089244. 
Lathrop,  Lluvd  W  ,  OHlHa2, 
Laudatl.  Roger  C  .  08It583. 
Laverty   Wayne  B  .  071381 
Law.s<jn,  L.i*rence  L    081684 
Lazenbv   R.iv  D  ,  099230 
Ledwidge.  Augustine   094608. 
Lee.  WilU.im  R     OFl'i2955 
Lehman,  Frederick  D    093051, 
Lehman.  Ralph,  Jr    OF103556, 
Lehnert,  Edwin  D  ,  078398 
Lelghton   J.tmes  P    089.153 
Lemun.  Oilman  J   K    072618 
Letizi.  Anthony  P    097397 
Leonard.  Richard  J  .  078399. 
Leslie.  George  W  ,  081478 
Levensky  Emil  E  .  070818. 
Levlnson.  Stanley  R  ,  085024. 
Lew!   Kenneth  E  .  078400. 
Lewis,  Oerild   072124 
Lewis   James  P    OKI  10322. 
Lewis,  Thunias  M  .  081480. 
Llesm.m   John  S  ,  085025 
Light.  Clarence  O  .  078403 
Llllls.  Francis  X  .  0979J7 
Lipscomb.  Lawrence.  OFU3739. 
Hvesay.  The^  dore  J  .  072125. 
Llzardo.  A. ex  R  .  074922. 
Lloyd.  Joseph  W     077533. 
Lloyd.  Luther   K     0775J4. 
LoRe,  Jes^e  D    Cr7l9i.-'. 
Locke.  Jliumie  M    088130, 
Lockhart.  WlUl-im  H     OF102534. 
Loi.-kwtxxi.  Bill  O  .  OF100375 
Logan.   Ja.'nes  M     092466. 
Loile,  Andrew  P     07JJ41. 
Long,  .\rthur  W     088794. 
Longanacre.  Louis  E  .  071547. 
Lopes.  John  F     Jr     OTl-'JU. 
Lopez.  P..inion  R    077537 
Lorlgan,  Robert  E  .  077538 
Lowery.  George  B  .  071828. 
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Lozler.  William  E    0721:19. 
Lucldo.  Jack  A     082201 
Ludolph    Anthonv  A     OHlflOO 
Ludwlg.  Daniel  D  ,  072131 
LumpklhH,  William  J    OP108235. 
Lund.  Robert  E  ,  Jr     077542, 
Lundy.  James  E    OP103178 
Luater,  Albert  B    OF100309. 
Luthultz    Gene  H     074016 
Lybert,  Elmer  J     ()71'),S1 
Lynch.  Homer  M     O69170 
Lynn.  Charles  T    Jr     078410 
Lynn    Robert  O     091449 
Lvnris    Oerald  E     09191f) 
Mat-Donald    Alexiuider    072133 
MacDonnell     rhori\,i.s    077547, 
-MacManus   Frederick   077549. 
Mark    Henry  W     OK  105472 
Mackintosh    Robert    075243 
Madden    Joseph  P     099911 
Main    Robert  O     077552 
.Malcolm    Archie  O     098268 
Malone,  Daniel  K     072134 
Malone    Howeard  E     Jr     075015 
MaliHilev    Rudolph  .S     072135 
.Manstleld    Tommy  M     OK102968 
March    .Miles  B     071936 
M.irchloll,  Alexander    078186. 
Marden   Jack  M  .  087553 
.Marlanl,  John    O82203 
Marlon    Charle.s  B     085618 
Marko    C'.eorge  F     091919 
.Murks    M.ilcolm  I,     Jr     O85031. 
.Marshall   Charles  M    08I696 
Marshall   Raymond  E    071664. 
.Marshall.  Thoma.s  W    077557. 
Martin   Dale  .s    099688 
.Martin   David  C    073568 
Martin    Fr.mcl.s  B    095356. 
Martin    Geonje  I.     086458 
Martllng  John  K    072136. 
.Mason,  Phillip   097942 
.Mason,  Sidney  E  ,  072137 
Massey,  Clyde  Jr    072138 
.M.ilheney    Harold  D    081483 
MaUson.  James  M  .  O850,i4 
Matteson,  John  R    072139. 
Mattson.  BertU  E    O85036 
-Mat.son   .Melvln  R    097943. 
Matierhun   K.irl  E    071387. 
Maurer   Uavld  F  ,  (J72141 
.Maus.  William  C    072142 
.Ma.xwell.  John  C    OF109596. 
.May.  William  .S    (J72143 
Mayer.  David  E  .  079375 
.Mays.  Robert  E  ,  073372 
McAIee.  Uarwln  L  ,  OK100315 
-McCarthy.  John  W  .  088285. 
-McClaln.  Richard  A  ,  071223, 
McClary.  Jack  D  .  085433 
.McConnell.  Rlcti.ird,  OJ0446. 
McCi»jl.  James  .M  .  074017. 
.McCoole.  Del  OS  A  .07 1224. 
McCulla.  William  L  ,  072149. 
.McDanlel.  Cecil  D    077,i62 
McDonald.  M. I.      .:n    c>Kl>><5707. 
McDonald,  n.    :!.,i,-  h'    07J512. 
McDowell.  Billy  J  .  07122ti 
McDowell.  Rowland.  087850 
-McElrath.  WUUam.  072513. 
McPather.  Bennie  S    072343. 
.McGee.  Beniard  A  .  07I557. 
McOee.  Carl  D  .  Jr  .  071389 
McOee.  Ronald  R  .  072822. 
-McGregor,  Harold  W    088820. 
.McGrevey.  Thoma*  P  .  072150. 
McHugh,  Thomas  E  ,  077570. 
McIIrov,  Wtlmer  L  .  072152. 
McJunkln,  Paul  B  ,  OF105244. 
.McKav    WUUam  P  ,  095069. 
McKee,  Jack  .M  .  OK109226 
McKee,  Keiiiie'h  J  .  OP88824. 
McKee,  HU  hard  W  ,  071704. 
McKelUps.  John  L  .  077573. 
McKeiuia.  Thoma*  P  .  086499. 
McKeiiiiey.  Hubert  F  .  071390. 
.McKlnney,  Boyce  C  .  091928. 
.McKlnney.  Leon  E  .  072154 
McL;iy.  OrylUe  K  .  075019. 
McMillan.  Mervyl  C  .  099925. 
McMlUen.  Earl    I     078427. 
McMlUon.  Dou.  OKI  10001. 


McNalr.  Carl  H  ,  Jr    072155 
McNalr    Jeptha  I  .  077574 
McNamee    Martin  L  ,  072I56. 
McNeil    DarreU  O     083959 
Mc.Nerney,  David  A  .  072157. 
McNlder   Henry  B  ,  090281 
McTlgue.  Donald  H     077121. 
Meaders,  Barney  R  .  071560. 
Meeker.  Don  e'  072519 
Meeker  Jo  O     072625 
Meeklson,  Malcolm  V  ,  072I58, 
Meetze   Henry  W  ,  072159 
Melbye   John',  OP102704 
MelUsh.  James  R  .  071229 
Mendelson,  Joseph  R  .  087563, 
Mendes,  Benjamin  J  ,  095280 
Metndoza.  Joseph  A  ,  071230, 
Meyer   Gerald  J    078434 
Mlchalskl,  John  L    097233, 
Mlkula.  Joseph  G  ,  081488 
Mllanl,  John  A  ,  071100 
Miller  James  R  ,  072162 
.Miller  James  R   C  ,  072163. 
Miller   John  W    072164 
Miller,  Ronald  W    078436 
MUUmet,  .Stanley,  082209 
Mlnlch   Cecil  M  "  072165, 
Mine.  Paul  L  ,  081492 
-Mlsajon,  Herman  G  ,  077582. 
Mitchell,  Frederick,  07I564. 
Mitchell,  Oene  A  .  OFl  13772. 
Mitchell.  James  L  ,  072525. 
.Motr,  Ftaymond  C    077584 
Momeler,  John  L    075255. 
Mon.iKhan   .Michael  F  ,  O8450I, 
.Monri*.  Eddie  D    OF105489 
Mr>nt<'i^ue,  Th.omas  W  ,  OF100318, 
Moodv   Herbert  E    071565, 
Mixjre   David  R     077587 
Movire,  George  D  ,  Jr    078440. 
.M(X)re  James  M  .  071401 
MiX)re.  Rf)bert  J  ,  088845 
Moore    VlrgU  E    Jr  ,  078444. 
Moore    WiUi.im  B     082289 
Moran    William  J     085221 
Morgan,  Abbott  R  ,  078186 
Morgan.  Jerry  T  ,  071566 
.Morns    Eddie  L.  071235 
Morris,  Patrick  W  ,  082352, 
Morrow.  Robert  D  ,  071569. 
Morse   James  W  ,  O8I704 
-Mort,  Bruce  M  .  084502 
Morton,  Bryan  D  ,   072526. 
Moscovlc,  Paul  S    090320. 
Moses.  Dan    072166 
Mounts,  James  A  .  090514 
Mueller.  Frederick  071847 
Muhlherr.  Joseph  J     071236 
Mullah.  Thoma.s  L  ,  Jr  ,  072167, 
Mullen.  Gordon  R  ,  071572 
MulUns.  William  R  .  097I71 
Mulvey.  Francis  P,  OF102657 
Mundt,  James  A  ,  095365 
Munier.  Paul  L  .  078448 
Munroc.  Gary  W     .Sr     072169. 
Murphy.  Charles  K  .  072346 
Myers.  Mavnard  D    07845I 
Nack.  Thomas  P    072378 
Nakamura  Leslie  K  .  092103. 
Napier.  James  W    III.  072172, 
NapoU,  Joseph  F    OFl 06749. 
Narvaez.  Thomas,  095367 
Neal   Barney  K  ,  Jr    OFl  13784 
Neal.  Charles  A  ,  088857 
Neal.  James  W    077595 
Neronl   Frederick  J    071579 
Neroutsos.  Oeorge  H    075257. 
Newton.  Robert  W    072174. 
Nichols.  Sterling  R  ,  072175. 
Nldever.  Richard  L  .  071238 
Nodland.  .Stanley  K  .  072769. 
Nolan.  John  D    071239 
Nork.  William  O  ,  089267 
Norrls,  William  .S  ,  098297. 
Norwalk.  Frank  E  .  082215, 
Nourse,  Robert  H  ,  072I79 
Nowak.  Donald  E  .  070884 
.Nowak,  Peter  R  ,  099365 
Nuck.ji:s.  Donald  K  ,  090554 
Nvui.--iata,  Salvatore.  071104 
Oakley.  Howard  H  .  077605. 
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Obermlre,  John  P  ,  083632. 
Oblock,  Louis  W  .  071944. 
O'Brien,  Francis  E.,  072180. 
OConnell,  Marvin  G  .  078457. 
O'Connor.  James  J  .  089268. 
Oden.  Foster  L  .  OF102550. 
Okazakl.  Kenneth  T..  071241. 
Clearv,  Arthur  J  ,  077608. 
O'Leary.  Francis  D  ,  077609. 
Oleksv,  WUllan  G  ,  071105. 
011v«r.  Hebren  W.,  091963. 
Olvey.  Lee  D  .  072181. 
Ordwav,  Godwin.  III.  072182. 
Osbom,  Phinip  C.  077613. 
Oshesky.  Gerald  K..  084504. 
Ottlnger.  Joeeph  B.,  072533. 
Overholt,  Hugh  R  .  094778. 
Owel,  WUUam  R..  075262. 
Owens,  Prank  E.,  077614. 
OwlngB,  WUUam  M.,  071852. 
PacelU.  Vlnoent  A.,  077615. 
Pacha.  Leonard  E..  071106. 
Page.  George  W  .  072184. 
Pal  umbo.  Joseph  E.,  070897. 
Pankowskl,  Alfred  J.,  092499. 
Parchlnskl.  Edward.  081506. 
Parham.  Paul  B.,  077618. 
Partson,  Louis  J.,  OF104137. 
Parker.  Alton  B..  Jr.,  072185. 
Parker,  Don  L,  071107. 
Parks.  Paul  F  ,  072186. 
Parks,  WUUam  T..  072187. 
^  Parrlsh.  Glenwood  N..  072771. 
'  Parson.  Robert  A  .  OP101030. 
Parsons.  Russell  L  .  07218B. 
Passafiume,  John  F..  072189. 
Pate.  Robert  I  .  071409. 
Patncxle.  Clarence  A..  071109. 
Pattakos.  Arlon  N.,  072635. 
Patterson.  Theodore.  072190. 
Patton,  Joe  W..  085066. 
Pauley,  Francis  L  ,  069264, 
PawUk,  Stephen  R..  OF108270. 
Pede.  August  R  ,  072348. 
Pemberton.  David  L.,  072193. 
Pergerson,  Benard  S.,  OP105793. 
Perkins.  Rex  V,  N,.  072194, 
Perrotto,  Anthony  J..  085233. 
Perry,  John  W  ,  Jr..  071247. 
Perry,  Ronald  C  ,  082221. 
Perschetz.  Gerald,  077622, 
Pershing,  Jav  W,.  077623. 
Peters,  WUUam  G.,  072195. 
Petersen,  Darwin  A.,  085068. 
Petersen,  Gerald  L.,  097344. 
Pettet.  Joseph  D.,  072196. 
Pettlt.  Lewis  W..  071855. 
Pfaller,  Eberhard  W.,  081508. 
PhUbrook,  Wilbur  W.,  077625. 
PhUlppsen.  Werner.  091484. 
Phillips,  Calvin  F.,  082223. 
Phillips.  Clyde  W.,  075267. 
Pierce,  Fred  W,,  Jr.,  081717. 
Pierce.  James  R,,  071587. 
Piland,  WUUam  U.,  095278. 
Pitts.  George  E..  099954. 
Pitts.  Russell  X.,  099710. 
Poor.  Thomas  D..  070914. 
Poorman,  Donald  C,  072200. 
PosplsU,  Vladimir,  091485, 
Poston,  Robert  E.,  099956, 
Powel.  Ben  F  .  Jr..  081720. 
Povd.osheff,  Robert,  071856. 
Pratt,  Willis  C...  077627. 
Prawl,  Sherlund  D.,  078187. 
Pres,slpy,  Ancll  R.,  099958. 
Principe,  Martin  A  .  088883. 
Prlvette.  Jake  H  ,  OF104571. 
Prothero,  Ronald  P.,  077630. 
Prunlskl,  Stephen  A  ,  081722. 
Purchase.  Collins  J.,  084505. 
Piirdy.  Harry  E  .  Jr..  072380. 
Putnam.  Carl  M  .  Jr.,  097248. 
Putorek,  William  P.,  078472. 
Putz,  Robert  A.,  084506. 
Pye,  WUUam  T  ,  097347, 
Qumlan,  James  A  ,  095379, 
Qulnn.  Hugh,  III,  O7203, 
Rackley,  Jerry  D,,  071250. 
Radtke,  WlUlam  P.,  088184, 
Ragsdale.  Billy  B.,  OF103893. 
Ramsey,  Bobby  A.,  OFn0865. 
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Randall,  Eugene  J  ,  082226. 
RandaU,  Richard  D  ,  OF106211. 
Randolph,  James  W  ,  077637. 
Rasmussen.  Donald  R.,  071411. 
Ray,  Howard,  071252. 
Rayfield,  WlUlam  L  ,  OP100554, 
Raymond,  Allen  D  ,  072205. 
Redden,  Gerald  W.,  077639. 
Redmond,  Robert  S  ,  071412. 
Reed,  Edwin,  Jr.  068683. 
Regan,  John  P  ,  077641 . 
Register,  Benjamin,  077642 
Reld,  Donald  E  ,  072206 
Reld,  Robert  C  ,  072641. 
Renlker,  Gene  B.,  071254. 
Rex,  Ronald  C,  OF105805. 
Rhodes,  Cephus  S.,  077178 
Rhodes,  Roy  P  ,  089949. 
Rhyan,  Earnest  W.,  Jr.,  085077 
Rice,  Harley  E  ,  077648 
Rlchey,  Eugene  C,  075276. 
Rider,  Archie,  A.,  077650, 
Rider,  James  D  ,  077651. 
Rlmbach,  Douglas  O  ,  080227. 
Rlsteter,  Vincent  A  ,  081726. 
Riviere,  George  L,,  088899. 
Rlxon,  Malcolm  D,,  091991. 
Roberts,  Benjamin  D.,  072207. 
Roberts,  Norman  L.,  079446, 
Robertson,  Prank  J.,  072208, 
Robinson,  George  R.,  071258. 
Robinson,  Thomas  J,,  078480. 
Robinson,  Willard,  072209 
Roche,  Gregory  F.  Jr.,  OF105811. 
Rodeman,  Dean  A  .  087598 
Rodenhlser,  Carl  L,,  088903. 
Rodgers,  William  E  .  078481. 
Rodriguez.  Simon  Y.,  092774. 
Rogers.  Amos  J  .  099976. 
Rogers,  Jack  L.,  OF105813. 
Rohlflng,  Robert  E  ,  099979. 

Rohrbach,  Roger  B  .  082228 

Roop,  John  R  C,  077656. 

Rose,  Charles  E,,  071415, 

Rose,  Harold  P  .  099204. 

Ross,  Vaughn  C,  071261. 

Roth,  Bernard  J..  077660. 

Rountree.  Herbert  A.,  OF103899, 

Roverse,  Eugene  O..  OF106219. 

llowan,  George  R.,  071262. 

Rudd,  WUliam  C,  OF113278, 

Rumney,  Russell  E.,  097255. 

Rungee",  James  L.,  087904. 

Russell,  Benjamin  B,,  077664. 

Russell,  Dean  P.,  OF104529. 

Ryan,  James  H.,  072213. 

Rvan,  Joseph  D  .  OP103979. 

Ryan,  Walter  J,.  0722214. 

Rydel,  Albert  S,,  Jr.,  078487, 

Sager,  Robert  A,,  071266. 

Samarkos.  Anthony  C  OF106805. 

Sammon.  Bernard  J.,  099984. 

Sanders,  Ralph  D.,  Jr.,  073077, 

Sands,  Clifton  A.,  088911. 

Sands,  Robert  S  ,  092000. 

Santos,  Edwin,  OP106808, 

Saunders,  Joe  W.,  084510, 

Savoldl,  WUUam  R,,  075284. 

Schepps,  Madison  C,  072217. 

Schick,  John  L,,  072218. 

Schick,  Robert  L..  077671. 

Schlotter,  Frank  J  ,  072219. 

Schmidt,  Robert  C.  H  .  072220. 

Schnabel.  Robert  H.,  081734. 

Schneider,  Finis  E,,  077674. 

Schneider,  Robert  L,,  075289. 

Schott,  Richard  S.,  082294. 

Schouman,  Hazen  C  ,  081518, 

Schow,  Horace,  II,  072221. 

Schuh,  Charles  A.,  072222, 

Schwartz.  James  L  ,  089951. 

Schwarz,  Henry  E.,  071268. 

Scott,  Charles  H.,  071270, 

Scott,  Edward  M.,  094786, 
Scott,  Edward  M.,  091685. 
Scott,  Prank  H.,  078493. 
Scott,  Richard  L.,  071596. 
Scott,  WllUam  T.,  071271. 
Screen,  Donald  D.,  071119, 
Scrlbner,  Edwin  G..  077679. 
Seale,  Thomas  A  ,  095131. 
Search,  Charles  T-,  095525. 


Seaton.  Peter  P.,  078189. 
Seguln,  Raymond  J,.  081738. 
Sellg.  William  L  ,  078190, 
Senav.  David  C  .  071867. 
Senn,  Thomas  J.,  092008. 
Serra,  Robert  R,,  090534, 
.Sptzer,  Howard  L  ,  Jr.,  085376, 
Seward,  John  M.,  077682, 
Shaffer.  Robert  L..  072224. 
ShalikashvUl.  Othar.  073583. 
Shalz.  Roger  M..  085254. 
Shamblee.  Curtis  G..  071273. 
Shanahan.  Norman  K  .  078497. 
Shannon,  Robert,  082295 
Sharp,  Benjamin  F  .  071274. 
Shaul,  RoUln  E  ,  084513. 
Shavlor,  Thomas  C.    090480. 
Shelby,  Jerry  L  ,  071419. 
Shepard.  WllllHm  C  ,  078500, 
Shlkata,  Edward  K,,  097354, 
Shllko,  Edwin  M,,  074842, 
Shimunek.  Richard  D  .  072226. 
Shlralshi,  James  T  ,  071275. 
Shreeve,  Caleb  A  .  Jr  .  071598. 
Shreves,  Charles  L,,  OF101119, 
Shugart.  Henry  G  ,  084068. 
Sletman.  William  F..  072227. 
Simmons,  Frank  J  ,  087916. 
Simpson,  Billy  S  ,  085257. 
Sims,  BlUv  G..  089607. 
Slner,  Albert  P,,  088494 
Sink,  Herbert  T  .  OF106231. 
Siriannl,  John  F  .  092556, 
Skaff    Joseph  J  ,  072228 
Skladal.  George  W  ,  071278, 
SUva,  Norman  E,,  077691, 
Sloan,  John  F  ,  072229 
Slocum,  Frederick  V.,  079478. 
Smart,  William  E  .  OFIOOOOI. 
Smllev,  Philip,  OFl  13286 
Smith,  Alfred  L  ,  Jr  .  077693. 
Smith,  Glenn  N.,  081740, 
Smith,  James  L  .  Jr  ,  073196 
Smith.  John  J  .  071874 
Smith,  Laurence  D  ,  090500 
Smith.  Llovd  D  ,  O92012, 
Smith.  Loren  K  .  OF100003 
Smith.  Nelson  H  ,  071726 
Smith,  Norman  M  ,  072231 
Smith.  Osbln  E  .  OF100004. 
Smith.  Richard  R,.  077695 
Smith,  Robert  J,  071 122  _ 

Smith,  Robert  W  ,  081529. 
Smith,  Thomas  A  ,  081743, 
Smith,  Wavne  R  .  072232 
Smith,  William  A  .  087622, 
Sollnsky,  Harold,  086790 
Sontag.Paul  D  ,  088950 
Soupene,  James  C.  Jr  .  072358. 
Sovster,  Frank  L  .  087919. 
Spain.  Harold  D  .  081531. 
Spann,  Robert  G  .  087625. 
Sparks.  Norman  W  ,  072235 
Spauldlng.  Alfred  J,.  072286, 
Spegelc,  John  A  .  081532 
Spellman.  John  G  ,  072237 
Spencer,  Bryan  S  .  092563, 
Spruill,  Joseph  L,,  071285, 
Stallarc,  James  E,,  071123, 
Standeven.  Ernest  J,.  078514, 
Stanley,  Robert  F,,  072239. 
Stapleton,  Homer  L  ,  095397. 
Steaklev,  John  W,.  072241. 
Stecklv,  Kenneth  D  .  089386. 
Steel.  Patrick  A  .  OF105216, 
Steine,  Joel  R,,  091694. 
Stemman,  Charles  A,,  072242, 
Sternat,  Robert  F,  OF102275, 
Stevens,  Charlee  H,,  072245. 
Stevenson,  Bruce  E  .  OF100355. 
Stevenson.  Joseph  M  .  088960. 
Stevenson.  Michael.  072246. 
Stevenson,  Thomas  A  .  074855. 
Stewart,  Israel  W..  081536. 
Stewart.  Joe  P..  078517. 
Stewart.  William  A..  O7770R 
Stocketr,  Lawrence.  072247. 
Stommel,  Raymond  R,,  087937. 
Stone.  George  J..  075300. 
Stone.  Howard  F  .  072248. 
Stone.  Kenneth  M  ,  OF103466. 
Stone,  Leon  H.,  Jr.,  077711. 
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Storment,  Cnlvln  A    OFl  13854. 
rfUJV*U    Di.n  O     OHfi«Jl 
Slrani<.  ChrtJ-les  W    071729 
SIraU,  Ri.oert  A  ,  07224a 
Street.  Clover  B  .  Jr  .  0723.59 
Streett.  Wilii.im  B    O72250 
Strlclcl.iiicl,  J^mes  H     U7JJ51 
Strom.  R.iv  .\t     077711 
Stuart   Theodore  M    090478 
Subotky.  tiers*.)!!  J    071126 
SalUvau.  A;. drew  J     089147 
Sullivan,  RoDert  O  ,  OH7632 
SuUlv.in.  Rov  F     077717 
SutherUnd   .J.imea  C    OK103746 
Sw.in.'ion    Robf-r',  I.     (.17,5302 
SwartWDUt    tJunild  C     077719 
Sweet.  W.DMni  E     0876.33 
Sydehani   St. i;. lev  R    072255 
Talbot    B<i;ley  M    07!s)64 
Tambllrii?   Robert  F  0991 10 
Tandy   Don  ild  F    072794 
TawcKl.^    R.bert  J     O717i0 
Taylor   J.in-.e.!  O     077723 
Tavlor   Rich  ird  F     074031 
Tavlor    WHli-im  J  .  078522 
Teastvie.  Martin  W    078192 
Templeton   James  L    078193 
Terrlo,  William  A    072259 
Terz»poul'\s    Nicholas,  077727. 
Thayer.  Henry  J  ,  077728 
Th  imas   Billy  J  .  Jr  .  081750 
Thomas.  UHvld  L  ,  075305 
Thomas.  M.ix  E    0893iX) 
Thomas.  Ru  hard  W     088973 
Thompson,  D.-n.ilJ  K    078194. 
Thompson.  DM.ivne  B     082246. 
Thompson   H  irold  N    O85092. 
Thompson   John  V    077732 
Thorp.  Lee  L  .  07161! 
TlRh    t.el.ir.d  F    Jr    077736 
TUo.  William  J     Jr  .  097527 
Todd.  R   use  J    O90I49 
Tombertr   K  ilph  T    078.526 
Toner   Frmi'sJ    077737 
Top,  J  ihn  J    088980 
Torbett   Willoim  C  ,  077738 
Torrenre  J  imes  E    072262 
Totrl,  Eui^-ene  S    0*J54i)l 
Towle.  Thmaa  J    077739. 
Town,  J.u  les  I     072263 
Tracy   Ch-r>s  J     09^529 
Trail    Car    F  ,  0^2137 
Trail   SebtTt  L    0^*7989 
Travis,  Ro^ert  L    OFluJuo8 
Treadwav   Thomaa  J    072360 
Tremblav    Kenneth  R    OF1030o.y 
Trent   W  irren  T    Jr    077740 
Trevethan   Alexander,  078196. 
Trob;ni<h    Edward  L    072266 
Troknva   R.bert  J     095474 
Trosper   Robert  I.    074147 
Trowbrldi<e   Clarence.  078528. 
Trovan    {•^.mH  D     072267 
Turner   Oarv  I.    072798 
Tuten    JetT  M     071886 
Tyner   Owyn  L  .  OF109330 
Ueltschl   Donald  R  ,  077746 
Ulcak.  Bened.ct  J     072.555 
Ulvenes  Thomas  H    OF105o96, 
•     Underw.xid   Frante  E    078531, 
UnderwoKl  Joe  D    084518 
Underwood  John  R    073556 
Valentine   WlUUm,  081547 
Valverde   Robert  A    092  141 
Val^.  DHrv<.,n  K  ,  077748 
Valz   Ck.nald  J     077749 
Van  Camp,  James  P    071738. 
Van  Houten    W.lliam   077750. 
V.»n  Pool    JaoH  L  .  077751, 
V.inden    Bosch  J  >n  C  ,  072269. 
V.i.ssy    rhuniius  M  ,  0994iHj 
Vaui^han   Charles  U     O82302. 
Vaught.  Ralph  R  .  071292 
Vavra   Cte<  rt<e  R     O89.io6 
VenirelU    Rocr.  F     087851 
Vincent   Joseph  F    072271. 
Vinton   James  N    097267. 
V^oetsch   John  A    III   081549 
Volpe  J.«eph  J    OF102658 
VonC.orTler   Frederlclc   077754 
Vornsand.  Glenn  E  .  OF102659. 
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Voebeln.  Henry  M  .  Jr  .  077756. 

VouKht,  Donald  B    071293. 
Vulvas,  Edmund   072274. 
Warner   Rudy  J  .  097992. 
Wa.ble,  Leo  L'     Jr  ,  O88990 
Walte,  HuKh  O     071295 
Walter    Alvli.  E     095640 
W.ilker,  Billy  M  ,  O8o231 
Walker    Travis  L     09U,->8I 
W.ill,  Haro.d  R  ,  081756 
Wall.  K.irv  U  .  081757. 
Wallace.  Joel  B    072661. 
Wallace.  John  R  .  07.1420. 
Walter,  Francis  J  ,  071129. 
Walter   Paul  B  .  088993 
Walther   Harry  J  ,  071888 
\V.i.U<n    Fr.ii.it  O     U72275 
W,ird.  Floyd  J  .  Jr  ,  O71740. 
W.ird.  Ciayle  Gene.  071425. 
Ward    Stan.ev  D  .  077763 
W.iri.er.  Leo  V     Jr     072276. 
W.irr.  Thoni.ws  J  .  O926o3 
Warren.  Carl  W  .  071622 
Warren.  Wllford  N    OJ0556. 
Waterstr.it.  Rodney   072277. 
Watson.  Henrv  G  .  0724J1 
WatU.  J.imes  H  .  Jr    OF103917. 
Watts.  James  R    OH15o3 
Wat^lUiK   John  K  ,  077768 
Weather.ill.  M^cus   091413. 
Weathers.  Edgar  W  .  097370. 
Weaver.  Calvin  G  .  099641 
Weaver.  John  L  .  071893 
Weckerlln^.  John  H  ,  071426 
Weiher   Ronald  O..  078540 
Weiskirch.  Thomas  N  .  072362. 
Welboru.  Carl  W  ,  (>8766l 
Welling.  Ger.ild  R  .  084519. 
Welli.  Macon  W  .  072279 
Welter.  William  L  .  072280. 
West.  Thomas  C  .  072283. 
Westpn.ll   Ralph  E.  086099. 
Wharrie.  Robert  E  .  072405, 
Wheaton.  Robert  L  .  072283. 
Wheeler,  David  E  .  072284. 
White   Ch.id  B    071623. 
White   Fredrick  B  .  077774. 
White   Gordon  F  .  OF102294. 
White   J.imes  S  .  096404 
White.  Leroy.  OP102687 
White,  M.irlon  P  .  071300 
Whltmlre  Jerrv  C  .  O95406. 
WhlTtaker   Howurd  C  .  O7228o. 
Wle^.mJ.  Robert  D  ,  072286. 
Wlggers   R.ilph  O  .  077776 
Wlggs.  Jlmniv  D  .  072665 
WUcox.  William  H  .  072288. 
WUke«.  Donald  D  .  OFM587L 
WUkte.  James  B    III.  O71J02. 
W'.lkms.  Eugene  E  .  069425 
WUlemse.  Cornelius.  O71,J03. 
Wllley.  Bvirr  M  .  087969 
WLllams.  Clinton  L,  091725. 
WUIlanis.  Fr.inklin.  069427 
Williams.  Herbert    OF103290. 
Williams.  J.imes  D  .  084070, 
Williams,  Jlmmle.  OF102675. 
W.i;;,imi,  LeAls  E     092148 
WllUama.  Norman  H.  071304. 
Williams.  Robert  C  ,  078550 
Williams,  Sylvan  VIS.  077779 
Williamson,  R.ivburn.  077780. 
Wllll.tn;.-..'n    R>  t.-rt.  081764. 
WUUs.  Wl.l.ani    Jr     071306. 
Wllmes.  John  J  ,  071427 
WUson,  Charles  E  ,  097998. 
Wilson.  R;    h.ixd  A  ,  081765. 
Wilson.  W.lliam  E  ,  078554 
Wing.  John  R  .  O72290 
Wlngfleld.  Damon  D  ,  085285. 
Wlnney.  Walter  E  .  Jr  .  084520. 
Winston.  Nell  C  ,  077784 
Winter   Wslll.im  J  .  072667. 
Wlntz.  Edward  K..  077786. 
Wi-se.  Lynn  J     081561 
Wltek    James  E  ,  071308 
Witter.  R<..bert  A  .  077788 
Wlx   W'.Ul.im  M  ,  072291 
Woerner,  Frederick,  072292. 
W  >i'<.l    Graham  W  .  072293. 
Wi.->d   HecU-r  081562 


Woodall.  James  R  .  Jr  .  088531. 
WtxxlmiUisee.  Donald.  075129. 
Woolaver    Philip  A  .  073432. 
Wright,  William  J  .  081564. 
Wuerz.  Donald  E  .  097056. 
Wyatt.  David  L  .  081770 
Wynn.  James  W  ,  09497}. 
Yenter,  Kenneth  E  .  OF100052. 
Yore.  Ji>seph  A  .  077796 
York.  Harry  M  .  072294 
Young,  Raymond  H  ,  07U32. 
Youngbloo'd.  Robert.  OP102302. 
Yuengel   William  W  .  085396 
Zaborow.skl.  Edward.  072296. 
Zeigler.  Charles  S  .  078562. 
Zenk,  Daniel  R  ,  072564. 
Zimmerman.  Fred  R  .  081771. 
Zotcav.ige,  John  A  ,  OF103925. 
Zugschwert,  John  F  .  094972. 
Zurbrtggen.  Donald  077801. 

CH.^PLAIN 

To    be    majors 
.Adlckes.  Donald  K.,  090080. 
.Amtaro.se.  George.  Jr  .  088552. 
Bell,  Arthur  F  .  OF100680. 
Cox.  BlUy  H  .  088248. 
Forrest,  .A  11  red  T    088683. 
Garrell,  Hubert.  089488 
John.son.  Charles  .M.    088760. 
Knowlton,  Robert  L  ,  088770. 
Kovaclc     Francis.  088773. 
Lapp    Ernest  D  .  089085 
Miigalee   John  E  ,  089100 
M.ujulre    FYancls  N     086446 
.Mo.'ikowuz,  Seymour,  097952. 
.Nelson,  Harold  E  .  088458 
Polhemus.  David  W  ,  088878, 
HoKers    Michael  J  .  094954 
Rothwpll    Vincent  L  .  095092. 
Sti'ver    E.ir!  F  ,  088961. 
I'rooauk.'h.  WUIliim  P.  089157. 
Wood.  .'Vrthur  V  .  095410 
YarbroWKh.  Jlmmle  W  .  089168 

WOMEN'S  ^RMY   CORPS 

To  he  majors 
ArchamOault,  Claire,  L547. 
De  Laune.  Kathleen.  L551. 
Dotts.  Eloi.se  M  .  L469 
Etherldge.  W.mda  J  .  L541. 
H.iynes.  Chrl.stine.  L571. 
Keil.  Barbara  .1  .  L550 
Mavbm.  P.itrlcia  J  .  L578. 
gumby.  Therese  A..  Lj87. 
Raldmets.  .M.trgaret.  L54a. 
Shippee.  Audrey  B  .  L518. 
Steel.^l.ln.  Lois  .M  .  L522. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To   he   majors 
An.sbacher.  Rudl,  OH5517 
.\rnehon.  Leslie  A  .  089409. 
Banni,sU>r  Gary  L.,  093224. 
Barnhar'.  Roger  .A  .  095125. 
Benson,  James  R  ,  09I754. 
Bezreh,  Anthony  A,,  089724. 
Bllzard,  Eugene  B  .  095315, 
Bogiimll   George  P  ,  091163. 
Brav.  Jerome  L  .  089420 
Brott,  Walter  H  .  089760. 
Bump.  Riibert  G  .  095022. 
Burr   BUI  D  ,  OP105705. 
Campbell,  John  B  ,  091176. 
Chesky   Fr;ink  H  .  099554 
Clrksena.  William  J..  091189. 
Clurk,  John  C  ,  096750 
Corby   Donald  G,  097894 
Cressman.  Marvin  R..  091198. 
Culp,  Nell  W  .  097896 
Darr,  Jo,-eph  L  ,  090474 
De  Jong  David  C  ,  096753. 
Diaz-Ball.  Fernando,  OP101809. 
Dl.Ion.  Donald  E  ,  091212 
Dlnapoll,  Raphael  J  ,  095372. 
Edgett,  Joseph  W  ,  Jr  .  095392. 
Egan.  J.tmes  F  .  091219. 
Eller  Jlmmle  L  .  095416. 
Feagin.  John  A,.  072048 
Finder.  Rlch.J-d  J.,  089330. 
F1.shb.ick.  Malcolm  E  .  091232. 
Garcl.i,  Luis  F  ,  095569. 
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Garner,  Ronald  S.,  097119. 
Goodman,  Noel  C  097703. 
Granger,  James  A..  095327. 
Greely.  Robert  L.,  OPl  10699. 
Griffith,  Donne  G  .  089494. 
Gunderson.  Carl  H..  OP102195. 
Gunderson,  Finn  O.,  0»9855. 
Haas,  John  M.,  091260. 
Harrison.  HoUlster.  097040. 
Helmly.  Robert  B..  095697. 
Helsel.  George  R  ,  095335. 
Heydoru   Willl..m  H.,  091269. 
Hinds.  Ron.iUl  B  .  091871. 
Holloman.  Kenneth  R.,  091274. 
Hollzupple,  Kenneth,  097622. 
Howland,  Justin,  092069. 
Isom.  Lawrence  E.,  091281. 
Jensen,  Owen  C,  095470. 
Kalivoda  Andrew  J,,  092076. 
Kern.  William  A.,  097144. 
Kerr,  Lawrence  M.,  098102. 
Kinsey.  Norman  F  .  097146. 
Kopp."  Albert  A..  OF102517. 
Korsak.  Richard  J..  089529. 
Kramer.  Joseph  F.,  091622. 
Lane,  Robert  K..  OF102951. 
Larsen.  LoweU  D  .  091906. 
Ledford,  Frank  F  .  Jr..  091311. 
Lenlo.  Paul  T..  072123. 
Lennox.  Kenneth  W.,  091441. 
Lew,  -Michael.  093302. 
Lewis.  George  N..  Ill,  089354. 
Libcke.  John  H..  090199. 
Llttell.  DeU  In  E  ,  096694. 
Lloyd,  Joseph  D..  097004. 
Lowe.  Reginald  S..  Jr..  093246. 
Mac  Donald.  Bruce  S..  072132. 
Mahoney.  William  D.,  096696. 
Marsh.  Frank  G..  095737. 
Matson.  Raymond  E.,  089550. 
Mays,  Edward  E  ,  091921. 
Mayson.  Preston  B  .  072144. 
Mazze  Richard  I..  091326. 
Me  C.-u-ty,  Richard  J.,  091454. 
Mc  Donald.  Herbert,  095290, 
Mc.Nanev,  Joseph  W.,  095465. 
Miller.  Dudley  C  092985. 
Motes.  Joseph  L    Jr.,  OP100201. 
Nacheir,  Nathan.el,  091953. 
Nelson.  Darl  D..  097819. 
Noble.  Jny  .A  ,  OF102997. 
OBrlen.  John  P  ,  091479. 
Olson.  Elbert  R..  095698. 
Park.  Richard.  091349. 
Paulsrud.  David  G..  097018. 
Pettera.  Robert  L..  OPl  10402. 
Price,  Laurance  W  ,  097186. 
Proctor.  Robert  P..  094877. 
Rave,  Normiin  L.,  095276. 
Raymond.  James  R.,  091360. 
Reed.  William  P  .  OF105804. 
Rowland,  Wade  R..  097967. 
Rudman.  Harold  L  ,  090442. 
Russell.  Willis  .M.,  OP100342. 
Sakakini.  Joseph,  Jr..  099983. 
Schamber.  Dean  T..  089377. 
Shira.  James  E..  089378. 
Shroyer.  Joseph  M.,  096639. 
Slagnone.  James  J..  091392. 
St.oebner.  John  M..  089617. 
Stojlc.  Bonsl.-iv,  OP106835. 
Stoneback,  Raymond,  093292. 
Swartz,  Harold  M..  095192. 
Thomas.  John  P..  OF100016. 
Tompkins.  Norman  T.,  095400. 
Townsend.  Horace  D.,  096809. 
Trock,  Samuel,  094796. 
Varela.  Gllberto  E.,  OP106858. 
Vines.  Donald  H.,  090574. 
Wachtel,  Herbert  L.,  091409. 
Wahl.  Willuim  H.,  092034. 
Welk,  Richard  W.,  099757. 
Winkler,  William  P.,  093230. 
Withers,  John  N.,  089398. 
Wood.  Laurence  W.,  Jr.,  092808. 
Wright,  Robert  H.,  Jr,  099536. 
Yadon,  Lowell  O.,  095002. 
•»      Yhnp,  Edgar  O.,  OP103789. 
Zbylskl,  Joseph  R.,  089652. 
Zwining,  William  P.,  096937. 
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DENTAL  CORPS 

T'o  be  tnajors 
Adrian,  James  C,  097228. 
AUweln,  John  B..  089671. 
Andrews,  D.  M  .  095522. 
Beckelhelmer,  Robert,  095155, 
Bette,  Alan  P..  005346. 
Call,  Thomas,  O940G1. 
Campbell,  Robert  A,.  095224. 
Caulfleld,  John  J.,  099623. 
Cherry,  Norman  L  ,  OF1U2831. 
Collins.  George  R.,  099805. 
Deegan,  Alan  E..  095441. 
Di  Pletro,  Girard  J..  095010. 
Dunley,  Robert  E.,  099310. 
Fiedler,  Leon  D,  091229. 
Prantz,  Wayne  R..  091829. 
Greene,  James  H..  OF  100566. 
Hann,  John  R..  090112. 
Hourlgan.  Matthias,  096589. 
Jones,  Richard  A..  099217. 
Kau.  Leon  Y..  094053. 
Lyon,  Thayer  C.  Jr..  OP102964. 
Madden,  Robert  J..  OF102225. 
McCuskey.  Samuel  R..  099352. 
McNeill,  Thomas  J.,  OP102980. 
Miller,  Thomas  E..  091332. 
Morton,  Charles  B  .  096782, 
Neaverth.  Elmer  J.,  097953. 
Nelson,  Donald  R..  099936. 
Paquette,  Omer  E,.  OP1025R3. 
Potter,  Daniel  M  .  097183. 
Rice,  Jack  D..  095320. 
Salem,  John  E.,  OP100343. 
San  Pillppo  Francis,  092001. 
Schoultz,  Edward  R.,  OP103029. 
Shell,  Doran  D..  095100. 
Shelton,  David  W  .  097613. 
Simmons,  Donald  E.,  096719. 
Stegman,  Donald  D.,  089616. 
Swain,  Marshall  M..  088964. 
Thomas,  Philip  C.  Jr..  092821. 
Villacara.  Alfred  A..  OPl 04569. 
Whitsett,  Bernard  D.,  OP110472. 
Zablotny,  Plorian  H.,  093502. 

VETERINARY    CORPS 

To  be  majors 
Anderson,  Donald  D.,  097277. 
Anthony,  Theodore  G.,  091743. 
Dunton,  Robert  K..  OP102856. 
Eddy,  Gerald  A.,  091373. 
Florine,  Thomas  E.,  089483. 
Orthey,  George  P.,  Jr.,  088465. 
Schllnke,  Orvllle  C,  094870. 
Wyckoff.  George  H.,  095027. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  majors 
Albertson,  John  N.,  071134. 
Allen,  Harold  E.,  082307. 
Austin,  Lloyd  K.,  069852. 
Bullard,  John  W..  075337. 
Carollo,  Donald  J..  094575. 
Chapin,  George  E  .  Jr..  076821. 
Collins,  William  S..  09838. 
Conselman.  Charles.  071466. 
Durr,  Walter  L..  0781G5. 
Guthrey,  William  L..  078327. 
Hahn,  Jerry  D..  076825. 
Hatfleld,  John  L  .  085808. 
Hill,  Clifford  L  .  071206. 
Hill,  Harris  R.,  084185. 
Hubert,  Alexander  A..  074950. 
Hudgins,  Charles  T  .  086285. 
Huff.  James  C,  Jr.,  084781. 
Irons.  Ernest  M..  Jr..  080345. 
Jentsch,  David  P.,  084333. 
Johnston.  Laurence,  080346. 
Krawczyk.  Joseph  R..  OPl  10308. 
Loy,  Vance  A.,  099076. 
Maillet.  Edward  L..  084335. 
Marsh,  Raymond  M.,  091635. 
McWlUlam,  Robert.  094619. 
Mldkiff,  John  L.,  Jr.,  084794. 
Miller,  Henry  T.,  071398. 
Miller,  Vandy  L  ,  071231. 
Ortega,  Prank  A.,  081877. 
Pennington,  Neil  E.,  OF100836. 
Placitelll,  John  D.,  076815. 
Pla.  Luis  L.,  072539. 


Rose,  Gerald  S.,  080336. 
Sllvernale,  Douglas,  075428. 
Smith,  Creed  D.,  076832. 
Sommers,  George  A..  078171. 
Stocks.  Harold  W  .  080337. 
Stoltz.  Richard  B..  076833. 
Thompson.  Helmer  W  .  092023. 
Trolsl,  Angelo  J  ,  OP113299. 
Twelto,  Robert  B  .  088510 
Vlgneault,  Marcel  L..  OP102655. 
White,  Charles  E..  077773. 
WlUls,  David  B..  095408. 
Woods.  Clyde  T..  080339 

Al.MY    NURSE    CORPS 

To  be  majors 
Allison,  Dorothy  S  .  N2929. 
Allison,  Lyndali  R..  N3118. 
Atchison,  Juanlta  M.,  N2776. 
Barcus.  Billle  J..  N2944. 
Berg,  Ellen  M.,  N2777. 
Bosch,  Lila  J..  N2892. 
Felton,  Geraldene.  N3151. 
Pass,  Dorothy  E.,  N2971. 
Garbett.  Jean  A.,  N3194. 
Gately,  Miriam  A..  N3052. 
Grace.  Mary  C.  N2949. 
Greene,  Patricia  A..  N3018. 
Hennei-c,  Angellne,  N3175. 
Jezouit,  Helen  R..  N2912. 
Johnson,  Lois  V..  N3140. 
Johnson,  Martha  E..  N3099. 
Klngsley,  Marthanne.  N3139. 
Klzer,  Eleanor  M..  N3252. 
Llllard,  Callista  J..  N2950. 
Locke,  Ruth  A..  N3132. 
Moynahan,  Hannah  S..  N3153. 

Munchbach,  Rose  .M..  .N3336. 

Pippin,  Alton  J..  N2935. 

Rancourt,  Dorothea,  N3072. 

Rlgdon,  Alma  L..  N3155. 

Robertson.  Joyce  A..  N3025. 

Rodgers.  Elizabeth.  N2806. 

Russell.  Mary  V,,  N3186. 

Sagath.  Esther  E,.  N3076. 

Simon.  Dorothy  A..  N2996. 

Smith,  Nancy  E..  N3086. 

Snleszko,  Mary  A..  N3002. 

Souza.  Mavis  G..  N3264. 

Sowa,  Helen  B..  N2920. 

Supplee.  Jeanne  L..  N2966. 

Zuwerink.  Betty  J,.  N2837. 

ARMY     MEDICAL     SPECIAUST    CORPS 

To  be  majors 

Guerrero-Guerrero,  Maria  E.,  J96. 

Hall.  Wilma  P.,  M101G6. 

Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  M10180. 

Hansen,  Nancy  P  .  M10196. 

Latimer,  Estill  V.,  M10176. 

Thompson,  Beatrice,  M10175. 

Vollmer.  Dorothy  A.,  M10165. 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3284  and  3298: 

To  be  first  lieutenants 
Abbott.  Michael.  OP104582. 
Abraham,  Thomas  .S.,  OP104583. 
Adam,  LeRoy  A..  OF!  04584 
-Adams.  Curt  H..  Jr..  OFl 04585. 
.Adams.  Ronald  E..  OFlOoSll. 
Ahrens.  Roger  W..  OF105113. 
Airy.  James  F..  OF104586. 
Albright.  Lorln  C,  OF104587. 
Alexander,  Errol  D..  OF104588. 
Alford,  William  L  .  OF103933. 
Alger,  John  I..  OFl 04589. 
Allen,  RAlph  L.,  OPl 09845. 
Allen,  Troy  N.,  OP109054. 
Allman.  Douglas  D..  OP109847. 
Almes,  Edward  W.,  OPl 03173. 
Ammerman,  Frederick,  OP104590. 
-Ammon,    Stephen    L..    OP104591. 
Anderson,  Gary  L.,  OP104935. 
-Anderson,  John  T.,  OP104592. 
-Anderapr-  Joseph  B.,  OP104593. 
Andean.  Martin  S..  OP108100. 
.\nderson,  Robert  M.,  OF104594. 
-Anderson,  Stephen  M.,  OP109056. 
-Anderson,  Stephen  M.,  OPl 09056. 
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Andemer.   MarUn  W    OFli>t595 
\ppl?r   Donald  E    OFli)459« 
Appl.n    Fr.iniC  M  .  OF104597 
\ren'./    Kirhard  T  ,  OK105318 
\rlt.i:.<el   Cirme.lf.   OF104598 
.Arna..    Frmiic  M     III.  OF  104599 
.\run   Charles  M    OF104600- 
Asplund   RAlph  E  OP104602. 
A'Xhlev   Osc  ir  L     OF104603 
Alt^berry    LeiijhUin.  OFUHtiO* 
AugiiSt    RuD^r'.  L    OFil0169 
Axley   K..bert  J    OF  1044505 
Ba<her   J  -hn  A    OF109f)«2 
Bainman   William  B    OFI04a06. 
Bailey   Kenneth  D    OF103184 
Bailev   Ronald  B    OF104do7 
Baldmner   Robert  W    OF!(H6()fl 
Banner:    David  C     OF1'»4609 
Banta.  D'.naia  J     UFl'iMilfle 
Baratte    lames  J    OKl<Hy45 
Barber   Pi  il  F     uF104(ill) 
Bardot   Kenneth  H    OF10;i947 
Barle.  John  P    OF:o:U88 
Barker   Ballard  M    OFliH«il 
Barklev   Joseph  R    OF104t>12 
Barnhar--   R.-ber'  N    OFIO8I05 
Barrln^er   DavUl  F    QFHWHori 
Barron   Thomas  C     uFUHfilJ 
Barry   Bartholomew   OFli)4ril4. 
Barw\s .  J  o  h  n  W     O  F 1 04ti  1 5 
Basham   David  L  .  OFl(MM41 
Basham.   Owen  D     OFIil.fwSO 
Beavers   James  A     (JF 11/2686. 
Berber    Pe'er  K     <)F:o4»516 
Behne    James  R     UFlD.MilS 
Belnlk-h,  William  A     OFli)4617 
BelaoKer   Fred  M    OFU)4til8 
Bell   Oeori^e  X    OFli)4til9 
Bennett   Lawrence  O    OFli)4S20. 
Ben-.on    David  L     III.  OFl()4«521 
Berdan    Robert  F  ,  OF  104621! 
Beri?mann   Paul  L    OFU)4624 
Bernler   Barre  d    OFlo4625 
Berrv   James  L    OF104626 
Berry   Robert  H    OF1'J3200 
Bea-    David  S  .  OF  109071. 
Bezek   Rober*  J    OF103201 
Blelentaeri?   D<uiKlas   (JF105122. 
Birchrte  d   Walter  OFlu3y60 
Blrdseve.  William  ?    OFlo4ti27 
Bishop,   ;;iade  M     OF:o462a 
Bishop.  Donald  E  .  OF:o3y61. 
Blssey.  Trevor  E    OFl  10572 
Black   Elbert  C     III   OF103202. 
Blacker   31alr  K  .  OF10.=.124 
Blaiceiev  Jlmmle  L    OF103y63 
BLilock!  Jonn  H     OFloyo74 
Blavi    Jack  L    OFH,H62y 
Bliss   Stephen  M    OF104630 
Bodde.  David  I.  ,  OF104H31 
Boerckel.  Richard  A    OFlo4632 
Bohanniin.  John  R    OP104H33 
Bohannon.  Meivlii  L  .  OF;il3965. 
Bonnert.  Mitchell  E  ,  OF104634 
Bo<jhar   Charles  W  ,  OF  104633 
Booher,  Samuel  W  .  OFloyo7a 
Borkowskl.  Thomas  F    OF104«36. 
Bourne.  Char.es  A  ,  OF103209. 
Bowman.  Kenneth  M    OP103970 
Bovter.  Norman  C.  Jr    OF104638 
Braccla.  Joseph  C    OF1032n 
Bradlev.  Robert  S    OFli>4<i39 
Bradley   William  C  .  OF104640 
Bralthwalte.  Raymond.  OF103212. 
Brame.  Ronald  M  .  OF105333 
Brantley.  William  O  .  OF103973 
Brennan.  Timothy  E    OF103974. 
Brewer   Dennis  W    OFI04641 
Brlggs.  Lloyd  C     OF  104642 
Briscoe.  Charles  H    OFIU3216 
Brock   OeorKe  R    OF104643 
Brooke   Ronald  M    OF103218 
BruwUer,  William  R    OF1U4644 
Brown,  David  R    OF104646 
Brown,  Lloyd  K     OF  104647 
Brown,  Nell  E  ,  OF104648 
Brown.  Kobert  D    III,  OFI04649. 
Browne.  John  T  ,  Jr    OFI(i3u78. 
Brunlng,  Richard  C  .  OF105338. 


Bryan    James  K     1  )Flo46.')0 
Bryant,  Michael  W  ,  oFlo.i223. 
Bryant.  Richard  I.    <  >Fim651 
Bucha.  Paul  W  .  1  1FI046.S2 
Bull.  Oe<  Tije  I'     (  iK;oS  )  ci 
Bunn    H     :.  ir  1  H     ■  .K.   -Hi.SS 
BunU)n   Da.  :d  I)    oh'.o.iJ24 
Bunti-.    Burke  O    OF104654 
Buri?ardt    Ch.irles  H     OF104655 
Burpee.  David  H  ,  OFIOSTJQ 
Bush.  Charlie  L    OF105130. 
Butler  James  E    OF10.i233 
Bvrne,  PatrlcK  C  .  OF10323e 
Byrne.  WlUlajn  E  .  OK  104656 
Cagglano.  Anlhonv  F    tjF1032j7. 
CahlU   Bernard  J    OFlit.'lMH4 
Calvert   Russell  W    OFI1MHH6 
Campbell.  Cliarles  (  )    1  )K;ofJ.ls< 
Campbell.  David  H     (  )Flo.ii«HH 
Campbell.  Dougla-s  B    OFlo.').t4.t 
Campbell.  Russell  A    OFlo465n 
Cantrell    James  R     OF10398« 
Capps   F're<ldle  L  ,  Jr    OF103240. 
Carev.  Wiltonl  K    oFH):i991 
Car!  1.  Thomas  H    OFHH659 
Carlson   Roy  S    Jr  .  OP  103993 
Carlson.  Terry  A    OF104660 
Carpenter    Bernard    OF103241 
Carpenter   Thomas  li    OF109092 
Cashman    Richard  M     OF103244 
Cato   Roljert  B     OF104661 
Chaboudv.  Carl  H    oK  103997 
Chaffer  John  R     OFI04662 
Chandler.  Nicholas   OF109533 
Chapman    Richard  W     OF104663. 
Chapman    Fhaddlus    OFM)3245 
Charles    Frederick.  OF  104664 
Chttirf-    Kmerv  J     Jr    OF104665 
Cherrv    Kenneth  l.     OF104666 
Chesarek   William  D  ,  OP103999. 
Chllds    Richard  E  ,  OKlo.(j47 
Chltestr.  Lester  1.    OFl  lojn  1 
Chnslman    Daiilei  W     OF  104067 
Chudoha   Dennis  L    OF10466H 
Churchwell.  Curtis    OF104669. 
Clndrlc   Thomas  A     OF  104670. 
Clark,  Alexander  J  .  OF104671. 
Clark    Richard  W     OF10591H 
Clark    William  B  .  OF104002. 
Clarke.  Bruce  U   O    OF104673. 
Clement.  Stephen  D    OF  104675. 
Clewley    Ixtwrence  L     (JF1U4676. 
Clover.  R<'bert  L    OFUM677 
Cobb.  Alvin  B.,  OF104007. 
Coburn.  John  O    OF109097 
Cohen,  Gary.  OF1040o9 
Coleman   Byers  W  .  uFl040ll. 
Coleman   Patrick  F    OF104012 
Coleman.  Rlc.iard  F.    OF10467B 
Coll,  Dennis  R    OF104679 
Collins.  P.itrlck  W  .  OF103252 
Cotnpton.  Otha  H  ,  OFlOlilOl 
Concannon.  John  F    OF  104681 
Conlev.  James  S    Jr    OF  104682 
Connolly,  Robert  B    OF109103 
Connolly.  William  J  .  OF1046e3 
Connor,  John  E  .  HI.  OF104684. 
Connor.  Michael  J  .  OFU>4685 
Conrey.  Robert  W  .  OFl  10213 
Conway.  George  L  ,  OF  105 145 
Cook.  Charles  M    OFlo4686 
Cook.  Donald  E  .  OF  105364 
Cooley.  John  W    OF! 04687 
Cooper.  Philip  R  .  OF104688 
Coppollno.  Ranald   oh'lu3255 
Corbell.  Charles  H     OF1U4017 
Cothren,  Sanford  D    OFlii91ii4 
Coughlln.  James  .M    o:  104689 
Cowan.  James  D    Jr    OF  1 05148 
Croak.  Thomas  L    oF  104690 
Crofts.  Chrlstopht-r.  OF104U24. 
Csoka.  Louis  S    OKt04691 
Cullen.  John  N   III,  OF104692 
Curl,  Gilbert  W     Jr     OF104693 
Curtis,  William  A    OF105369 
CzanUf<;kl    John  J     (.)Flo:i265 
Dalehlle    William,   OF104UJ2 
Danlelski,  Arlaii  .r    (JFioSlSl 
Darrah.  Stephen  C     1  )F1(>4694, 
David.  Richard  H  ,  OFlu3271. 
Davis,  tiarrett  M  ,  OFUH695 
Davis,  John  S  .  OF104696. 


De  FrHiiclPco  Joseph   OFlo4698 
De  L-uir.  Robert  A  ,  OF1046'.):» 
De  Lorme,  Leon  T    Jr    OF106291 
DeMoulpied.  DaMd  OFlo47aO 
De  Vliio.  John  C  .  OF104701 
Deakln.  Crulg  E    OF103272 
Deems.  John  M  .  OF104703 
Dempsey.  Harry  J  .  OF1051.')2 
Dent.  Charles  A  .  OFI03275 
Dermody   Henry  M    Jr    OF104704. 
Dernar.  Jerry    6f104705 
Devlne   Michael  R     OFI05153 
Dick,  James  R     OFl  05 154 
Divers.  Walter  A     Jr  ,  OF104707, 
Doerfel.  John  S    OFI09115 
Dolan.  Thomas  J    OFlOolSS 
Donaghy.  Daniel  J  ,  OFl 04708. 
Donahue.  Richard  J  .  OFl(i4709. 
Donovan.  Patrick  J     OF104710, 
Dornev   Christopher,  OF104711. 
Dornler,  Rus.sell  I.  ,  OF104712 
Dorso.  Joseph  V  .  OF103282 
Doughty   Robert  A    OF  1047 13 
Dowden    Hassell  H     OFl 04044 
Drass.  Paul  R  ,  OFim714 
Drlnkwaler   D.tvul  M    OFl 047 15 
Dunl.ip,  Robert  T  ,  OF105158 
Durbln    James  P     OF105380 
Dver.  James  L  .  OF104716 
Dvnes,  Charles  G     OFI05.-I45 
Dvsart,  James  E  ,  OF100521 
Echols,  Eugene  W  ,  Jr  ,  OF103289 
Echols   James  E     III    OF104717 
Eckart   Charles  R    OFI04718 
Elchelber«ir   JcraUl   OFUI4719. 
Elchorn   Frederic  N    OF104720 
Ellers.  Donald  E  .  OFl  04053 
Elders.  Telford  E  .  OFU)5382 
Ellenbi  Ken.  Steven   OF  104721 
Ellis   Alfred  W    OF105160 
Elv   Donald  D    OP104055 
Elzev.  John  T  .  OF103105 
Endicott  Richard  L  ,  OF104722. 
Erbes.  Donald  C    OF104723 
Erkman   Edward  R  .  OFI(H057 
Ervm   Charles  P    Jr  .  OF104(i58. 
Evans   Kdwura  R  .OF104724 
Falke.  William  P  .  OF103297 
Farmelo  Gene  R    OFU)4725 
Farmer  Berkwood  M     OF109122 
Farmer   Marvin  R    OF  104063 
Ff-atherfton   Michael.  OF104064. 
Featherstune.  Charle.^,  OF105162, 
Feret.JohnM   E.  OF103301 
Ferguson    .lames  E  ,  OF104726 
Fergusson,  Thomas  G  .  OF  104727. 
Fischer   Stephen  J  .  OF104728. 
Fish.  Grosvenor  W  .  OF104729 
Fltt.  Charles  B  .  OFI03305 
Pitzpatrlck,  James,  OF105389. 
Flesch.  Joseph  E  .  OF103307 
FUgg,  Claude  M  ,  Jr  .  OF104730. 
Floto.  RoiKild  J  .  OFI0473I 
Foehl.  Edward  A  .  OF104732 
Ftilev.  Mark.  OF109126. 
Foster.  G.u-rv  D  .  OF105167 
Friuik.  Robert  T  .  OF104733 
F'razar.  J.>e.  OF104734. 
Fredrlcks.  Grant  L  ,  OFI04735. 
Frev.  Robert  M  ,  OFl  04736 
Frlcke   Dennis  L  .  OF104077. 
Prlcke   Harlan  II.  OF104737 
Frydrvch  -wskl.   Roger.  OF104738, 
Frve.  John  M  .  OF104078 
Fuks.  .Joseph  A  ,  OF109556, 
Punk,  John  E     OF104739 
Gabel,  David  A  .  OF104740 
Gagne.   Herbert   F  .   Jr  ,   OF103316. 
Gallev,  Jjhn  B     OFl 04742 
Gallagher.  William,  OF103318 
Gamboa,    Anthony    H  ,   OF104743 
Ganshert,  Stephen  C  ,  OF104744 
'>arms   Royal  H  ,  OF104745 
Gates.  Robert  E  .  Jr  .  OF104746 
Gehringer.  George  S.  OF104747 
Gelsthorpe.  .loseph.  OF104085. 
Genega.  Stanley  G  ,  OFl 04748 
Genettl.  Thomas  R.,  OP104749. 
Gentemann,   Philip  M  .   OF104086. 
Gentlne.  Carl  W  .  OFl 04750 
Oerlach.  Stephen  R  .  OF105172. 
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Gibbons,  Richard  P  ,  OF103320. 
Gibson.  Douglas  L  .  OF104751. 
GUch.  Ronald  G  .  OF105405. 
Gilchrist    Malcolm,  OF104752. 
GUI,  Americus  M  ,  Jr..  OF104753. 
Gill.  Clair  F  ,  OF104754 
Glass.  Maurice  J  .  Jr  .  OF103322. 
Onau.  David  P  .  OF104756 
Godfrev,  Richard  P  .  OF109929. 
Golden".  James  H  .  OF104757. 
Gon/.alez    Arl.'^tldps.  OF105174. 
Gordav.  James  C  .  OF109931. 
Gore,  Willie  L  .  OF104090 
Graham.  Joe  D  ,  OF103329, 
Graham.  Kobert  J  .  OP109138. 
GrandstafT.  Terrv  B     OF104758. 
Grates.  Frederick  R  .  OF104759. 
Green   Lewis  E  .  OF104760 
Green.   Pns-cili.i   A  ,   M010209. 
Greene.  James  P  .  OF104761. 
Gresham.  Jerrv  D  .  OF104094. 
Griffin,  George  L.,  OF104095. 
Griffin.  Roeer  A  .  OF104762. 
Griffin,  William  R.,  OF104763. 
Grlmball,  John  B  ,  II,  OP104097. 
Guenther.  Randolnh.  OF104764. 
Guv,  Robert  A     OF104765. 
Habersberger.  Albert.  OF103538. 
Hagle.  Leslie  E  .  OF104766. 
Haines  Hnrrv  C  .  III.  OF104767. 
Hah.  Richard  M..  OF104768. 
Hallenbeck,  Ralph  A  .  OP104769. 
Halvorson.  Colin  O..  OP104770. 
Hammett.  Owen  M..  Jr..  OP104101. 
Hammond.  Joseph  P..  OP103343. 
Hampton.  John  W.,  OF109937. 
Handlev,  John  M.,  OP104102. 
Hanket",  Mark  J..  OF104103, 
Hansen.  John  R.,  OF103345. 
Hardin,  James  C.  OF104771. 
Hargarten,  James  P.,  OF104104. 
Harklns   Gerald  R..  OP104105. 
Harman,  Steven  C.  Jr.,  OP104772. 
Harmever,  George  H  .  OF103347. 
Harmon   James  D..  Jr  .  OF104773. 
Hurold.  R.obert  S  .  OF103348. 
Harnneton.  John  B..  OF104775. 
Harris.  Richard  J..  OF104106. 
Hirrv.  Robert  E.,  OF103349. 
Hart'  Kenneth  M,.  OF105419. 
Harter.  Robert  L.,  OP104776. 
Harvev,  Jamc-s  R..  Jr  .  OF104777. 
Harvev,  JetTrev  L  .  OF109154. 
H.a-stines   Hush  \V..  OF103352. 
Hawes   Thom^w  J  .  OP103353. 
Hawker   Dennis  E..  OF104778. 
Hawkins   R.Tvmond  J..  OPI04779. 
Havs,  John  H..  OF104780. 
Hearn   Charles  R  .  OF104110. 
Heaston,  William  P  .  OFin3355. 
Hecker.  William  F  .  OFl 04781. 
Helndrlchs   Ch.irles.  OF104782. 
Helberc.  James  A  .  OP104783. 
Henneberrv.  Thomas.  OF104785. 
Hennessee.  James  F..  OF104787. 
Hennig.  Ouenter,  OF104788. 
Hennig   Rlchnrd  A  .  OF104789. 
Herrina.  Charles  D  ,  OF105187. 
Hester   Arthur  C  .  OF104790. 
Hewitt.  Lansine  T  .  OF104791. 
Hewitt  Lel.md  H  .  OF104792. 
Hibbard.  Ronald  D  .  OF104115. 
Hieronvmus.  Edward.  OF103253. 
Hiett   Ronild  S  .  OF103359 
Hlgglns   Robert  W  .  OF104793. 
Hiclev.  John  W  ,  Jr  .  OF104794. 
Hill   Robert  J.   Ill,  OP104795, 
Hindslev.  Joseph  D  .  OF104796. 
HofTmin    P-t—  D  .  OF104121 
Holbrook,  William  A.,  OF103363. 
Holienbcck    Doiwl.is    OF103366. 
Holllstcr.  Dennis  J..  OP103367. 
Holmes.  James  \V  .  OF104797 
Holner  Richard  D  .  OF104124. 
Hopkins.  James  D  .  OF104798. 
Horler.  Thomas  H  .  OF104125. 
Horst   Richard  G  .  OF104799. 
Howard.  Peter  M  ,  OF104800. 
Howell.  John  M  .  OF104801. 
Hud.son,  Claude  K  .  OF104802. 
Hudson.  Michael  E  .  OF104803. 
Hu!T.  William  S..  II.  OF104127. 
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Hufstetler,  James  F  ,  OFl  10281. 
Hughes.  Lvltle  P..  OF104804. 
Hulln.  Bruce  D..  OF104805 
Hume,  James  S  .  OF104806 
Hurley,  David  E  ,  OF104807. 
Hurley,  William  J  ,  OF103375 
Huse,  James  O.,  Jr  .  OFl  03377 
Huston.  Michael  J     OF104808 
Hyland.  Tliomas  W   OF103378. 
Isakson,  Larry  H  ,  OF104810. 
Isham,  Arthur  D    OF105195. 
Izquierdo,  Osvaldo,  OF103126 
Jackson,  James  R  .  OF109957. 
Jackson,  Larry  L  ,  OF104I33 
Jackson,  William  H  .  OFl  03381 . 
Jacubec,  George  P  ,  OF103382 
Jandreau,  James  L    OF103383 
Jarrard,  Robert  T  ,  OF104136. 
Jeffcoat.  Marvin  A  ,  OFl048n. 
Jempson.  James  R  .  OF103461 
Jenkins.  Harold  A  .  OF104812 
Johnson,  Ernest  L.  OF103391 
Johnson.  John  T  ,  Jr  ,  OP104813. 
Johnson,  Martin  L  ,  OF104814 
Johnson,  Michael  P  ,  OP109180, 
Johnson,  Robert  B  .  OF104815 
Johnson,  Sidney  K..  OF106669 
Johnston.  Sydney  K  .  OFl  06669. 
Johnston,  William  E  .  OF104139. 
Jones .  David  T  .  OF  1 04  8 1 6 
Jones,  Donald  E  .  OFl 03398. 
Jones.  Donald  C  .  OP105445 
Jordan.  Achllle  E  .  OF104145. 
Joyner,  Harrv  N..  III.  OF104817. 
Juchau,  William  C  ,  OF104ai8 
Jungerman.  Edward  E  .  OF105446 
Kahara,  Calvin  G  ,  OFl 04820 
Kantrowlch,  Paul  J  .  OF104821. 
Kasprowlcz.  Melvln.  OFl  10296. 
Kaunitz,  Peter  D..  OF104147. 
Keats,  Robert  G..  OF104822 
Keith,  John  F.,  OF104823. 
Keller,  Dale  F  .  Jr..  OFl0.'i202. 
Keller,  Juan  D  ,  OF104148. 
Kelley,  Henry  L.,  OF104824. 
Kelley,  Hugh  A  .  Jr  .  OF104825. 
Kelly,  James  M.,  OFl 04826 
Kelly,  Jerome  E..  OFl 04827 
Kelsev.  Ronald  O.,  OF103414. 
Kempf ,  Stephen  J..  OF104828. 
Kennedy,  Leo  R.,  Jr.,  OF104829. 
Kenny,  Patrick  D.  J..  OF104830. 
Kerr.  Roberto.,  OF104151. 
Kessel.  Philip  W  .  OF109969. 
Kimberllng.  Cecil  P  .  OF106336. 
Klmzey,  Jimmv  C.  OF105204 
Klncaid,  Kenneth  T  .  OF104153 
King.  George  W..  OFl  10303. 
King,  Jon  E.,Ori04831. 
Klsh,  George  W  .  OFl 09972. 
Klelnmaier,  Lee  E  ,  OFl 04833. 
Kline.  Douglas  C.  OF  104834 
Kllnger,  Harold  H  .  OF104835. 
Kllnk,  Edwin  E..  OF104836. 
Knapp.  Richard  J.,  Jr..  OF104159. 
Knlker,  Nathan  H  ,  OF104837. 
Knlrk.  Ernest  P  ,  OF103425. 
Knoche,  Ernest  J..  OF10483B. 
Knowles  John  D..  OF104839. 
Knudson.  Richard  A  ,  OF104840. 
Kobes.  Eugene  H..  OF103426. 
Koleszar.  Frank  W  ,  OF104841. 
Kolzlng,  Ronald  K  .  OF104842 
Konermann.  Leo  L  .  Jr  .  OF104843. 
Koropev,  Oleh  B..  OF104844 
Kovach.  Thomas  J  .  OF104845. 
Kovacsv.  Arpad.  OF104846. 
Krizan.' Adolph  C  .  OF104163. 
Kukea.  Joseph  K..  Jr  .  OF104847 
Kulbackl,  Walter  S..  OF104848 
Kulvlch,  Robert  G  ,  OF109976. 
Kurtz.  Donald  G..  OF104849. 
Kuvkendall.  Joseph.  OF107196. 
Kuzman.  Richard  J  .  OF104850 
Lamlson.  Kenneth  R  .  OF104166. 
Lane.  James  E  .  OF104852. 
Lane.  Michael  H..  OF103437 
Lannlng,  Forest  D     OF103438. 
Lanoue.  John  D  .  OFl 05461 
Lapolla.  Michael  P..  OF104853. 
Larson,  Gordon  A..  OF104854. 
Larson,  Kermlt  D.,  OF104655. 


Laughlin.  Fredrlc  L  ,  OP104856 
Laux.  James  H  .  OFl 03441 
Laver.  Ronald  F.,  OF104858. 
Lazarus,  Paul  D..  OF105463. 
Leake.  Sanford  E  .  Jr  .  OF103446. 
Ledzlnskl.  Jerome  M  .  OF104859. 
Leech.  Peter  E  .  OF1052I9. 
Legare.  Francis  Y.,  OF109206. 
Legg,  John  D..  OF105220. 
Lehman.  William  J,,  OF104861. 
Leibowltz.  Michael.  OFl 04862 
Lemlev.  Kendall  M,.  OF104863, 
Leonard,  William  B  .  OF104170. 
Leskovjan,  Larry  L  ,  OF104864. 
Letterle,  Carl  A,.  OF104865 
Letterman.  Gordon  G..  OFl 04866. 
Leverett.  Hubtaert  L  .  OFUi4867, 
Levlne,  Barrv  W,.  OF104868 
Lewis,  Dennis  B.,  OF104869. 
Lmderinan.  Dean,  OF103451 
I.lndm.m,  Alan  A  .  OF100874, 
Linlev,  John  C  ,  Jr  ,  OF103452. 
Linn.' Peter  C.  OF104870. 
l.ippav.  Andrew  P..  OF103454. 
Lipslt.  Gerald  E  .  OF104871 
Locurcio,  Ralph  V  .  OF104872. 
Loftln.  Dean  R  .  OP104873. 
Longhmiser.  John  E.,  OP104875 
Loun.'^burv.  Peter  B..  OF104876, 
Love,  EarlR  .  OF10:!460 
Lowe.  Henry  J..  OF104877. 
Lvidwlg.  Ravmond  J,,  OF104878. 
Lyons,  John  K,,  OF104879, 
Lvons,  William  E..  OF104880. 
Mace.  Robert  W,.  OF104882. 
Madden,  Jerrv  A  .  OF104883. 
Maimone.  Emanuel  P..  OF104884. 
Malanev.  Dempsev  L  .  OF103470, 
Malpass  John  R  ,  Jr  .  OF104885 
Maness,  Lewis  E  .  Jr  ,  OFl  04886 
Manghi   Gene  K  .  OF104R87 
Mark.  Arthur  B  ,  Jr  ,  OF104R88. 
Marsh,  Wavne  W  ,  OF! 04889 
Marshall,  Bruce  R  ,  OF104800 
Matkovclk,  Thomas  J,,  OF104891. 
Matteson.  Michael  J  .  OF1M892. 
McArthur.  Kenneth.  OF104893. 
McAteer.  D,iv:d  M  ,  OF105229 
McBride.  Donald  K  .  OF105230. 
McCarthy,  Verlin  L  ,  OF103484, 
McChrist'ian,  Joseph.  OF104894. 
McCllntock.  George.  OF109223. 
McCloskev.  Charle.'=   OF1048fl5 
McColl.  Winston  F  .  OF103485 
McConnell.  Camden,  OF104896. 
McCoy,  R.iv  E  .OF104187 
McCreirv,  William.  OF104897 
McCullough.  John  H,.  OF104898. 
McDonald,  Paul  T  .  OF104899. 
McEllece.  J.imes  H,.  OFl 04900 
McFarlln,  Tommie  A  .  OF105233. 
McGurk.  John  R,.  OF104901. 
McKelvv.  Michael  L  .  OF104193. 
McKemev.  William  J  .  OF104902. 
McLoughlin.  Kevin.  OF103494. 
McMillan.  John  E,.  OF104904, 
McMillan.  Jerrv  R  ,  OF104903. 
McMinn.  Robert  K  .  OF108247. 
Meier,  Frink  L  .  OFl 04905. 
Melgard.  Stephan  C.  OF103498- 
Menninger.  George  E.  OF104906, 
Merges   George  J  ,  OF104907. 
Merriam.  Nicholas  H  .  OF104908. 
Merrill.  Aubrev  R  ,  OF103499. 
Metzner,  Ladd  H  ,  OF104909, 
Michclls,  Henrv  G  .  OF104910 
Mikols,  Walter  V  ,  OF105485 
Miller.  Allan  W..  OFin4201- 
Mlller.  Thomas  L..  OF104202 
Mills.  Victor  P..  OF104205 
Milton.  David  A..  OF109238. 
Minis.  James  E.  OF104911. 
Mirando.  James  A,.  OF104912 
Mitchell.  William  B..  OF104913. 
Mivashlro.  James  T  .  OF104914. 
Moberlv.  Kent.^n  D,.  OF103509. 
Mogan.' Bernard  J     Jr  ,  OF104915. 
Mohlere.  Richard  D  ,  OF104916. 
Molepske.  Robert  J.   OF104917. 
Momcllovlch.  Michael.  OF104918. 
Monahan.  Carole.  L0OOG49 
Moore.  David  W  ,  OFl 04206, 
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Moore.  Oary  L    OP105767 
Moore.  Harley  L    in  OP104919. 
Moore.  John,  OPli)«249 
Moore.  Peter  C    <JP  109342 
Moorefleld,  Kenneth    OPI(H930. 
Mor&n.  Mark  P  .  OP  106241 
Morrlaaey.  Stephen    OP1l>4931. 
Moaeley.  Charlea  H  .  OPli>t93a. 
Motal.  Beverly  W    OP104ii3:? 
Motea.  Preetfin  M  .  Jr  ,  OP104924 
Mullen.  Orlln  L  .  OP104925 
MuUena.  Lynwood  9  .  OFli>4309 
Munaon.  Merton  E    Jr    OFia492ri 
Murray.  David  J  .  OF10()97y 
Muahovlc.  Thomaa  J  .  OPUH927 
Neai.  Larrv  T  ,  OF'.iHuJs* 
Needels.  Christopher.  OP104930 
Neldermeler,  Bart  W  .  OF  1035.32 
Nelaon.  Walter  E  .  Jr  .  OP104931 
Nennlnger    Olennon.  OPli>4933 
Newman.  Carlt<jn  R     OF  1042 1.5 
Newman.  Robert  L.  OF103528 
Newman.  Robert  F    Jr  .  OF;03527 
Newton   John  C    OF106247 
NlchoUs.  Ro«?er  C    OF103530 
Nichols  Charles  S    OPli)4933 
Nlemczuic.  Jnhn  N    Jr  ,  OPl  10384 
Nles  Osry  L    OFU0385 
Nlghuitn.ile   Keith.  OF104216 
Nix.  Garv  L    OFlO.Si.'iO 
Nowland   Donald  E    OF104934. 
Nunnallv.  Robert  A    OF1J9256. 
Nye.  James  D  .  OFl  10015 
Oberst   Walter  M    OF1U4217 
O  Brlen.  Fr.incl.s  W    OF1049 35 
O  Connor   Joseph  P  .  OP:04936. 
OT)onnen.  Charles  OF;iV4:»37 
OHara.  Timothy  S  .  OFliH939 
OLe.iry  Gerald  D    OFVH940 
O  Learv  Joseph  J    Jr    OP105500 
OUvo  James  A    OF104943 
Olmstead   K:m  H    OFl  )4;i44 
Olmsted.  Philip  R    OF104ii4o 
Olson,  John  V  ,  OP;04!:»-.t5 
Olson   Stephen  A  ,  OFI04047 
ONelll,  Eu«ene  D  .  OF104941 
Ono,  Tadahlko.  OP104948 
Orlando.  Louis  E  .  OF104219 
Ossorio,  Peter  M  .  OF103205 
Pack.  Stephen  J  .  Jr    OPli>4949 
taley  James  M  .  OFl ii495i) 
Panaia.  La--ry  R    OF104J22 
Parcells.  Donald  G  .  OP10495t 
Parker.  Eui;ene  J  .  Jr     OF10496J 
Parrlsh.  Donald  J    OP104953 
Psuke.  Raymond  J    OF104954. 
Pater   Gerald  L    OF1IH223 
Peary.  Tlmothv  H    OPl 03549 
Pecce.  Jan  L  ,  OPl  035.50 
Peters.  Charles  L    OPI0.5257 
Peters.  David  A    OPi0637a 
Peterson.  Carl  A    Jr    OF104956 
PTeirer,  Charles  P  ,  OFIIH957 
Phelps.  Dean  A  .  OP103553 
Phelps.  Oleen  S    OF104228 
Phlllpotts.  Donald.  OP104958 
Phllo.  Steven  E  .  OF104959 
Plckler.  John  M  .  OP104960 
Pickup.  Bedford  M    OF10496! 
Plgue.  Larry  M    OP10«264 
Piper  John  D  .  OP103555 
Pollard,  Raymond  G  ,  OPl 04962 
Polll.  George  J  ,  OF102364 
Popely   Paul  E  .  OF103558 
Powell.  Robert  L  ,  OF104232 
Powers.  Thomas  P  .  Jr  .  OFli>l963 
Principe   NlchJias,  OF104964 
Probet.  Prmcls  J    OFl 04965 
Prvor  Kenneth  W    OF1IH234 
Putnam.  Thomas  W  ,  OFl 04233 
Pvlant.  Julian  E  .  Jr  .  OFl(M966 
RadcUffe   Robert  F  .  OP104967. 
Radln.  David  A  .  OF103565 
Rau.  Paul  Douglas.  OP104968. 
Rav.  Larry  H  .  OP103570 
Rav,  Larry  H  .  OP103570 
Ray.  Lloyd  C  .  Jr    OF104969 
Ray,  Thomas  D  .  OP104241 
Raybeck.  Bruce  A  .  OF104970 
Raymond.  Daniel  A  .  OP103572. 
Rea.  BlUv  C    OFl  10034 
Readllng.  Charles  W  ,  OF109274. 
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ReadinoiKl    R..nald  W  .  OPHH243. 
Recchu:'..e    Martin  C     OF105518 
Redlntft.in   Brve  C    OFl  IIHIO 
Ree<l    Howard  H     i)P104971 
Reeder   Charles  W     (  )F104244 
Rels   Ji>hn  J     OF104247 
Re.sner   William  E     <  )FI04972 
RelSO    William  A     OP10424H 
Reller   Frank  X    III   ()F1 04973 
Rerux-hen    P.iul  3     OF104974 
Retil.k.  Martin  .1     0F1O1975 
Rice,  Glenn  M  .  OFU)42.SI 
Richardson   Dougl.ut,  OF104976. 
Rlchev    R.rflnv  .M     OF1043.'i2 
Richmond,  John  L  ,  Jr     OF1U4253 
HKket.Mm   Bertram   OFim254 
Rl.-ketta.  Ormonde  H  ,  OF103582, 
Rlddell   John  M     OFll)35H3 
Rle'.h   Mark  O    OF:042.55 
Rllev    Fraiicl,s  G  uP!04977 
Rlev   Richard  E    OPl():t5H4 
Rllev   Ronald  J     OFUHHTH 
Ringer   Gordon  J  .  Jr    OFIOM.SS.^ 
Rlsl.  Anthony  P    Jr    OFI035Ht3 
RlU-h.  John  B  ,  OPUH979 
RUch.  William  N    Jr  ,  OF104980. 
Roark  Thom^ts  E  ,  OF1035H8 
Roberta,  Alfred  H  ,  OF10927H 
Robertci,  WllUain  H    OF104258 
Robert-son,  Alan  R    OP103589 
Robinson.  James  F  ,  OFI04260 
Roblson,  Arthur  C  .  OP109633 
Bodbart.  Richard  P    OFl 04262 
Roebuck,  Zigmund  J    OFI04981 
Rood,  (miar  E  ,  Jr     (  )F1049H2 
Rood,  Robert  D    OF'.(i4ilH:i 
Rose.  Leo  P  ,  OFlo4yH4 
RoMberg.  John  U     OF104985 
R.jsenhelm    Harrv  T  ,  OFUI3593 
Rivss    Jerrv  A     OF104265 
RcMWinl    Ftaliih  A     OFI0,=..'fi3 
Roth,  Arthur  Jr    OFMHviHfi 
Rountree    Ranee  H     ()Flii4<m7 
Rt>we    DoiuiUl  S     OK;04SIHH 
RlgglPB    George  W     ()F104HHy 
R\lth    [U>bert  C     OF:o.t.S'J7 
Ryan.  Temnce  C    i)FliH990 
Sager   Wavne  K     OFlo.iHOO 
Saley.  Rlchiud  W     OF104272 
Salomoup   John  I.  ,  OFl(H991 
Sammarco  Valentino,  OP104992. 
Sammons.  Richard  O  .  OP110060 
Sanchez.  Jose  L     OF104993 
Sanders   Ravmond  A  ,  OPHH994. 
Sands  Thomas  L    OP104274 
Satorle  Thomas  R  ,  OFl 04995 
Savattel    Karl  R    OP104»<*6 
Sawver   David  R  ,  OFl  09287 
Saxon    Walter  L  .  OF104997 
Scarhoro\igh    Edmund   OF105268 
Schallenberger   Morris  P    OF103606. 
S<-haltenbran(l   Ravmond   OF104998. 
S<-hauss  Charles  T    OFl 03607 
Schemer  James  I    OFUH999 
Schmidt   Ernest  R    OF109637 
Schneider    David  P  .  OFl(H278 
Scholl.  Waviie  J     OP105000 
Schrelner   David  M  .  OFl 05539 
SchMltz.  Paul  P  ,  Jr  .  OF1050()1 
S<-hwar'z   Marshall,  OFK)5002 
Scobie  Jon  A    OF10.S(ki3 
Scott  James  L    Jr    OF!ii312 
Scott.  Roher'  H    OP103613 
Scrtiggs.  Hugh  F  .  OP105004 
Scully   Robert  E  .  OF105005 
Seaburn.  James  T    OFIO5006 
Sea  worth.  George  H..  OF  105007. 
Selkls    Hot)er'  ¥    OFIO.SOOS 
Senkus,  Neal  J  ,  OF105543 
Severance    R    S  ,  OF104283 
Sexton.  Heyward  E  .  OPl  10063. 
Sexton.  Timothy  J  ,  OFI03615. 
Seymour   John  B  .  OF10500fl. 
Shapiro.  Frederick.  OP106010 
Sharkneas.  Edward  J  ,  OP105011. 
Shaver.  Michael  P  .  OP105012. 
Shaw.  Hubert  S,.  Jr  ,  OP103616. 
Shaw.  Ralph  T  .  OPia5013. 
Sheehan.  Richard  P  .  OF109640 
Shelton.  Henry  H,.  OPllOOeS, 
Sheridan.  Marx  E,.  OF105014. 
Sherman,  Frank  W..  OP103618. 


Sherrell,  William  W  .  OFl 05015. 
Shlnsekl,  Eric  K    OF105016 
Sht<igren.  Thomas  A     OF  103620 
Shuford.  John  H  .  OF105nl7 
Slkorskl   IXnighis  J    OF105ol8 
Slnunons,  nmothv  J  ,  OKHI5019, 
Slmoiids,  D(MiaUl  T    OPlii3ii22, 
Slmpklns    Dale  I,     OF1UH301 
Simp*""    Edv,-ard   Jr    OFIO.5020, 
Slngelvn   I'aul  J     OFI05n^l 
Slnnrelch    Richard   OF105022 
Skldmore   Francis  R    OF105023 
Slaughter   Prank  L    OFni3624 
Slicker.  Frederick   OF1042K8 
Slut7.kv,  Kenneth  B  ,  OF10.S024 
Smith    Bruce  E    OFIO^JHH 
Smith   Pr.>derlck  J  ,  OFHi,5oj5, 
Smith,  Herhert  J     OFlnSiiJH 
Smith,  James  I,  ,  OFIOftir.'T 
Smith,  Larrv  J  ,  OF1042iil 
Smith    H.iv  T     OF1()9300 
Smith,  Robert  E    Jr    OFI04292 
Smoak,  John  R  .  Jr    OP10502a 
Smoluk,  John  J     III  OF103627 
Snoddy.  James  E    OF104294 
Sparaco,  Donald  L  .  OF103fi32 
Spellman.  Daniel  E    OF1(1.5029 
Sperry   Steven  M  ,  OFI05030 
Spire   Christopher.  OF105031 
Spoerrv.  Stephen  .1  ,  OF105032 
Sprague   John  F  .  OFI04300 
Stanko,  Michael  R  ,  OF105033. 
Stapleton,  Jerry  L  ,  OFl  04302. 
Starhuck.  Todd  R  .  OF103640 
Starnes.  William  F  ,  OF104303. 
Stelnwald   Daniel  F  .  OP105034. 
Stephenson.  James  P  .  OP105035. 
Sterba.  Robert  H  ,  OFl 05036 
Sterbenz   Henrv  W     OF105037 
Stevenson.  Dennis  E  ,  OF105555. 
Stevlson.  Jay  P.  OFI0503a 
Stewart    .James  V    OFI05039. 
Stewart    Jerry  D     OF10:n55 
Stewart,  Uince  R     OFl 05040, 
Stlchweh    Carl  R  ,  OFin5041 
Stllwell    Richard  G  ,  OF108314 
StolH,  John  R..  OF105557 
Stowell.  Robert  D  .  OP105042. 
Strack.  Michel  M  ,  OF104309. 
Strassner,  Laurence.  OF105043. 
Strlch.  Richard  A  .  OFI04310 
Strovas.  Louis.  Jr  ,  OF103646 
Stubbs.  Richard  C     OF109314. 
Stull,   Michael   D  ,  OF103R47 
Sullivan    Richard  A     OF105044 
Sullivan.  Thomas  H  .  OF103649. 
Suslk.  Robert  D  .  OF105560 
Sutherland,  Jack  L  .  OF103652 
Suvdam.  Martin  J    Jr  .  OF103653. 
Swensson,  John  K     OFl 05045. 
Talbot    James  W  ,  OF105046 
Tallev,  James  R  ,  OP104315 
Tale.  Rov  W     OFl 043 17 
Taylor.  Philip  M  .  OF105284 
Taylor.  Wesley  B  .  Jr  ,  OF105047 
Teeters,  Michael  B  ,  OF105048. 
Tepe   William  R  .  OFI04319 
Terry.  John  K  .  OFI05049 
Thames.  John  W,.  Jr  .  OP105050. 
Thomas   Charles  A  .  OF106026 
Thomas   David  P..  OF103663 
Thomasson.  John  T..  OF105051. 
Thompson,  John  C  .  OF10o052. 
Thomps<m,  Jon  K  .  OF105053, 
Thompson,  Michael  H  ,  OP105054. 
Thompson,  Robert  W.,  OFl 04322. 
niompsun.  Robert  D..  OF105055 
Throckmorton,  Ternl  M  .  OF105056. 
rhurman   Seaborn  M..  OF105288. 
Tillman,  J.^mes  L  ,  OF105057, 
Timbrook,   Robert   D  ,   OF105058. 
Ti.nmerman.   Frederic,   OF  106059. 
Tomaswlck.  James  R..  OF105060. 
TcKjmev   Kevin  P    OF105061. 
Tragakls.  Chris  S..  OF102949. 
Tragemann.  Richard.  OF105062. 
Trainor.  Timothy  J..  OP104325. 
Tredennlck,  William,  OF105063. 
Truck.  William  A..  OF105064. 
Trimble   William  L,.  OF109657. 
Tripler.  David  J  .  OFUOOSl. 
Troutman.  Howard  T..  OF103670. 
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Tuohlg.  Paul  J  .  OF103671. 
Ttirnbow.  W(K)dy  W  .  OP103672. 
Turner.  Jack  C,  OF105065, 
Tyner.  Saint  E  P..  II.  OF105066. 
rvson,  WllU.im  E    OFllOOSS, 
Van  Dyk,  Thomas  W  .  OF105067. 
Van  Steenburg,  Robert.  OF109660. 
Vance.  John  D.  OFn3319 
Vande.  Van  Martin  L  .  OF102780 
Vann,  David  B.,  OF105068, 
Vann,  John  M    R  ,  OF105069. 
Vaughn.  Jay  E  .  OF105070 
Vernon.  Albert  E  ,  OF105297. 
Vlanl.  Michael  L.  OP105071. 
Vlerlng,  Victor  V  .  OPI04332 
Vincent.  John  R  .  OP105298. 
Volhelm.  Martin  D  .  OF104336. 
Wagener.  Bert  B  .  Jr  .  OP104337. 
Walden.  Daniel  J  ,  OP105575. 
Walden,  Robert  J  .  OFl 04339. 
Walker.  Glenn  D  .  Jr  .  OP105299. 
Walker.  James  L  ,  OP104340. 
Walker.  Richard  B  .  OP109664. 
WaLsh.  Mark  R  ,  OP105072. 
Walter.   Ronald   L  .  OFl 05073. 
Wauson.  James  M  .  OP105074. 
Watlendorf,  John  M.,  OF105075. 
Weatherall.  Joe  A.,  OP105076. 
Weatherspoon.  Samuel.  OF104346. 
Wells.  Ronald  M..  OP105077. 
Wells.  Walter  J..  Jr..  OF105078. 
West.  Lowry  A,,  OF105079. 
Westphellng.  Ernest,  OF105080. 
Wetherlll.  Roderick.  OF105081. 
Wheeler,  U)uis  L  .  OP105082. 
Whltaker.  Tom  S..  OP103699. 
While.  Randolph  C.  OP103696. 
While.  Robert  C  ,  OF  105083. 
White.  Tliomas  R  .  OF105084. 
Whltehouse,  Benjamin,  OF105085. 

Whllesell.  Thom;i6  C.  OF103697. 

Whltten.  Jesse  M..  OPI05086. 

Whittle.  William  A  .  OF104351. 

Wlese   Prpderlck  W  .  OPl  10096. 

Wlf  ,t.  I^iwrence  P  ,  OF105087. 

Wiley.  Earl  T.,  III.  OF105088. 

Williams.  Ronald  N,.  OP105090. 

Williams.  Richard  C,  OP105089. 

Wilson,  James  C,  OP105305. 

Wlnstead.  Edward  D.,  OP105091. 

Wise.  Franklin  P  .  OP104356. 

Wolf.  Roger  W.,  OF105092. 

Wolfr.  Robert  D..  OP105093. 

Wolfson.  Joel.  OP109347. 

Wollen.  Allan  R.,  OF105094.  • 

Wood.  James  H  .  OF105095. 

Wood.  Marcus  G  .  OFl 03708 

Woodard.  James  A  .  Jr..  OP105096. 

Woodruff.  Ray  G..  OP105097. 

Wright.  Donald  L,,  OP103709. 

Wright.  Gerald  W..  OP104360. 

Wvner.  James  D  .  OF104361. 

Yeager,  Brian,  OF104362. 

Yoshitani,  Kenneth,  OF105099. 

Zais.  Barrle  E..  OP105100. 

Zapata.  Juan  A  .  OP102035. 

Zelgler.  George  H  .  OF104364. 

Zlegler,  Bernard  L.,  OF105101, 

Zonnle.  Robert  J..  Jr..  OF105102. 

Zurlo.  Joseph  A..  OF105103. 

The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  Stales,  from  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 

7"o  he  lieutenant  colonel 

La  Flamme.  Ernest  H..  020781. 

The  lollowing- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
ylslons  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283  through  3294  and  331 1 : 
To  he  major 

Glynn.  John  P.,  0999879. 

To  be  captains 

.Anderson.  Paul  D..  05700868. 

Bowman.  John  A. 

Bovce.  William  A..  05525133. 
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Dresner,  Martin  L..  05240635. 
Dimford,  Joseph  L  .  06215876. 
Eazer,  WlUard  E.,  MJ2293320. 
Grazlano,  Joan  M  .  M2982 
Gryczko,  Gerald  A  ,  05208044 
Helny.  Bernard  A  ,  O570845H 
Hutnan,  George  P  ,  05002039, 
Jirka,  Anton  J  .  05325931. 
Johnson,  David  E.,  05510084, 
Jordan,  Franz  W..  05540152. 
Kenney.  Laurence  P,,  Jr,,  04065833. 
Mason,  Richard  S,.  05511668. 
McManamay,  Charles  T..  02307490. 
Mullen,  Robert  H.,  05405725. 
Nakamura,  Mlnoru.  05515007. 
O'Brien,  John  F  ,  05304052, 
Poshard,  Robert  J,,  05315261 
Roop,  William  J  ,  05515145 
Sellers,  Mltchel  W..  05311673 
Shuey,  Martin  W,.  05010175 
Spence,  Crumpton  R..  05711983. 
Ward,  William  P.,  05006858, 
Weber,  Norman  M..  05265424 
Wood,  Leroy  A,,  05701924 

To    he    first    lieutenants 
Adams,  Joseph  F  .  Ill,  02315824 
Adams',  Luther  M  .  Jr,,  05418855. 
Blsgard,  Jay  C,  05519452. 
Boyer,  Jay  A.,  05715927. 
Brasher,  Edward  L  .  05416390. 
Brown,  Henry  T.,  02303648. 
Chalus,  Dennis  M  ,  02332501. 
Chrlstensen,  Richard,  02325434. 
Curtis  Richard  P  .  05319868. 
Duarte,  Henry  D   E  ,  Jr..  05226729. 
Fleming,  Paul  A,,  05517396 
Prazler,  Thomas  M  ,  05329890, 
Garland,  Franklin  P  .  05213457. 
Gilbert.  Bobby  L..  MJ2309107, 
Gingerelli,  Frank 
Guthrie,  John  C.  05710988. 
Hall.  Roger  v..  02332442, 
Harris,  Freddy  L..  05418324, 
Holberton,  Roger  E.,  02320967. 
Jellison,  Robert  J     05315110. 
Kearbev,  Dale  E..  02325484. 
Kellv,  Robert  W  .  02315339. 
Klme,  Lynn  R.,  05825073. 
Kline,  David  T.,  05319875. 
Knault,  Richard  D,.  02325838, 
Le  Bel,  Leo  A.,  MN5422107. 
Lieben,  Michael  J.,  05251120. 
Martin,  WiUlam  H..  05530815. 
Matlick,  Robert  R..  02304496. 
Meyer,  James  R..  05520302. 

Mohr,  Harry  W.,  III.  05326944. 

Muzzv.  John  K..  05418448, 

O'Brien,  Charles  J..  05017667. 

Ollenyk,  James  D,.  Jr..  05325147. 

Orsinl,  Donald  A..  05315538. 

Ostrom,  David  C.  05226937. 

Parsons,  Donald  A..  05530006. 

Patterson,  James  P..  02311820. 

Peacock.  Dav^d  R..  05418825. 

Pedersen,  Paul  R..  05541451. 

Penney,  Larry  L..  02326878. 

Porter,  Charles  W.,  05418423. 

Pratt,  William  C,  Jr.,  05310660. 

Reynolds,  Homer  E,.  04074320. 

Rlckert.  John  E..  05333212. 

Selfert.  Richard  P  .  05312477. 

Shaw,  Charles  G..  05418997, 

Shlndle,  Richard  D..  05241505. 

Stelnes,  William  J..  02326769. 

Stewart,  Thomas  L..  05312349. 

Stone,  Wayne  P..  05315159. 

Sullivan.  Luke  F..  02324002. 

Swenney,  Garnett  J..  Jr..  02325597. 

Taylor,  Robert  B  .  05875188. 

Torres,  Manuel.  02304655. 

Turner,  Kirk  E..  05321504. 

Ulrlch,  Charles  H..  05311229. 

Valente,  Vincent  P>,  05232474. 

Wakelln,  John  R..  65019953. 

Webster.  Patrick  D.,  05538314. 

Weeks,  Henry  T.,  05221839. 

Weeks,  Hershel  E.,  02316320. 

Williams,  Curtis  S..  05420808. 

Wilson,  William  R.,  05315180. 


To  be  second  lieutenants 

Adams,  Tommy  D  .  05424725. 

Cantor.  Barry  J  .  05243495 

Coston,  James  R  ,   05428718  i 

Dehbaugh,  Dixie  L  ,  N5260230, 

Duffel,  Dale  L  ,   MN5422236. 

Eaton.  Chester  B  .  Jr  ,  05024114 

Flowers.  James  H  .  05418441. 

Jones.  George  E,.  05328694, 

Jones.  James  N..  05421167. 

Jones.  John  A  .  05428002 

Miller.  Allan  R  .  02325829, 

Newell,  John  L.,  Ill  .  05233784 

O  Connor.  Joseph  E  .  05333967. 

Orvold.  Theodore  S  .  05332542. 

Reinecke.  Kris  C.  05425603. 

Renneisen.  Robert  M..  05262427. 

.Sporleder,  Emtl  J  .  05336974 

Stone.  Rllev  M..  Jr..  05241172, 

Whlieacre.  Kenneth  A  .  05023106, 

Williams,  D.  Stephen,  05338941. 

Woodruff,  Robert  F.   05331549 

Yamamoto.  Steven  K,.  MM2330361, 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade  of 
second  lieutenant,  under  the  jirovlsions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283.  3284,  3286.  3287,  3288.  and  3290: 


Anders.  Howard  G  II 
Bateman,  William  V. 
Bohner.  John  J.  Ill 
BoUe  John  D. 
Brown.  Henry  E  .  Jr 
Bullock.  Wiliiam  F. 
Calhoun.  Dayton  III 


Mackler.  Leonard 
Martin,  John  A. 
Maxwell,  Jon  A. 
McClanahan, 

Dennis  E. 
McCoy.  James  L. 
Moore.  Gregory  L. 


Cantu.  Reynaldo  S.  Jr.  Morgan,  Grady  L. 
Capps,  Tlrnothy  T.         Mustick,  Karl  D. 
Chambers.  William  W.  Nix,  James  A. 

Palumbo.  Lewis  A. 


Cleckler.  Thomas  E 
Coover.  David  M. 
Deacon.  Carrell  V. 
Echols,  Robert  M. 
Fagan.  James  D..  Jr. 
Fisher.  J.  B  ,  Jr. 
Ford,  Grover  H. 
Ginnetti,  Ronald  M. 
Goldberg,  Lewis  J. 
Greek,  Philip  A. 
Grevert,  Donald  C. 
Gunn,  Thomas  A. 
Hays,  Thomas  E. 
Hehr,  Bruce  R. 
Hler,  James  A. 
Hlnz,  James  W. 
Hitchcock,  Barry  W. 
Humphries.  John  M. 
Johnson.  Michael  L. 
Kagler,  Allen  T. 
Kennedy,  Harvey  M. 
Klllian,  Michael  J. 
Landers,  William  B. 
Lappln.  William  D. 
Ledford.  Kenneth,  Jr 
Leese,  David  P 


Pattern,  Robert  S. 
Pfitzer,  Karl  F  II 
Pool.  Jack  W. 
Pope,  Glynn  P. 
Polas.  Edward  G. 
Reece,  Ralph  G. 
Richmond.  Charles  D. 
Rlckles,  Hugh  D. 
Rockhold,  Neal  W. 
Rudulph.  John  B  .  Jr. 
Sanders.  Everette  C. 

Sleeth,  Tim  E. 
SohrakofT.  John  B. 

Sjxjtz.  Jeffrey  L. 

Starmann.  Richard  G. 

Stephan.  Hans  M. 

Stewart.  Charles  P. 

Templeman,  Terry  A. 

Thomas.  David  L. 

Tong.  Myron  L. 

Valentine.  McDonald 

Voss.  James  E. 

Wellman.  Jay  S. 

White.  Thomas  D.  II 

Williams.  Charles  R. 

Wimberlv.  Donald  C. 


Lucas.  Lawrence  L, 
Luczynskl.  Thomas 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  m  the  grade  of  .second  lieuten- 
ant, under  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  2107.  3283,  3284,  3286. 
3287,  3288  and  3290: 

Culhane.  Kevin  V 

Naaktgeboren.  Martin  J 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  followin2-n''m"d  'commissioned  war- 
rant officers  warrant  officers  i  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Brown,  Arthur  J.  Heath.  John  F. 

Carter,  Jackie  M.  Redfleld.  Robert  L 

Dugan,  Donald  L. 

The  following-named  (commissioned  war- 
rant officers /warrant  officers)  for  temporary 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Marine  Corps,  for  limited  duty. 
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Bubjec!;    to    the    quallRcaUons     theref  ir    as 
provided   by    '.aw 

Akahoshl.   Ws:-.^r   A       I.^vern    Vu-tor  J 
Baaar,  Martin  J  I^wls   Ralph  E 

Buzan,  Dona;d  L  Ml.ler   N-irmar. 

Cason,  Jarr.es  H  Mon-aKue   .I^nu-s  M 

Cord'.e,  George  I,  W^^t"   R  .■--e:;  F. 

I>ltz.  Victor  D  Mis^r'^.-    Rl.-i'.ard  P 

Dorn,  David  B  Nielsen    R.i.  :n.  iid  A 

Dunn,  Wll'.Um  R  OConnell   GfTie  .\ 

Paublon   Prancl-s  P         Osbon.  RU-hi.'d  H 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  R.      Osaius   K,ir'.  F 
Foster  Thomas?  W  Pa^e   R:rh.ird  R 

Frlel   Joseph  D  p:r.-/    L.iren  D 

Puqua   -Steve  M  P-i-'e   J^.sep*',  W 

Garmon    Ezra  T  Pi--:.--f    Har-.  f 

Grimes,  Charles  H  R.ii:'.'-.'  M    i' ^  ■  ■   \ 

Gumey,  Henry  E  H  :-^in    -;•'■:,■  -■:: 

Hall   Jack  M  Ru,-,terh„;-.-   a:,-"T-   \ 

Henderson   John  M        Saunders,  John  R 
Heirlni?   Richard  d         Schalch.  Rex  T 
Hl.-ile  Dor'.and  Q.  Smith.  Thomas  D 

Hixson    Hodge  H  Steele,  William  W 

Hornbacit   John  H  -;-,--Aar-    .la.aies  O 

H  ibar,  Boris  V  ST   ■'■    '.;:■.,  en'  E 

Huffman,  George  Sullivan   WiilLim  R 

Iseo&erg,,  H.i.Tv  M  Thomas.  Donald  W 

Jackson   Stephen  R.       Thompson   James  L 
Jihn.en    Ra,  n..  lul  .\     Voight.  .Melvln 
Ju;!ano,  Arthur  V  W.ivment,  Wesley  3. 

J  i.stl-e   Jlmmv  L  Welgert.  James  H. 

Karst,  R.iber'  ,\  '.Vhi'^"  James  R 

KeUo,  Claren.-e  W  Whl'ehead    VirgU  W, 

Keszenhel.-r.er  '.VriK'h'    Donald  I 

Eda-arl  P 

The  following-named  ^"  r'  n  inc-mmls- 
sloned  officers)  for  temp<  r  u-v  ippomtment. 
to  -he  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  .\I.i- 
rine  Corps,  for  limited  dvitv.  subject  'o  'he 
q-iallflcatlons  'here?  r  is  provided  bv  '.aw, 
Ardoln,  Daniel  B  }l.c)f.i.  William  R, 

Boudrea  ;x   Dfr-.:,,^:       M  irtm.  Orbia  B 
Bowen   Kenhe-li'.V         Primrose.  Richard  T. 
Caret   Ric.'.ar  :  M  Prince.  Rober  J 

Davis   Brn  v  1  Pr osser.  Bernard  J 

Dvewsky  Daniel  Rv>drlguez.  Robert 

E>s   J.uiies  J  Satterthwalt. 

Ervm   Chaun.ey  H  Joseph  E 

FaLvsco.  Let)  A  Strong.  Donald  B 

Hammond,  Leon 

The    f    '.:■  w.r.g-r.  i:ne<l        .'.i:!    noncommls- 
sl  med      tf.o^r'       ;    r    "eni;>.  r  iry    appointment 
to    '.he    grade     -f    se -i  r-.d    ;;ei.itenant    in    the 
Ma-'lne   C  -rn-     .  .'ve.  -    -o    the   quallflcftHona 
therefT  ,a.s  pr    -.Me-;  :)v  ,aw 
.Archamba  ::•    Je  m  A     L.>pez,  Homero  R, 
Be:;   R.jn.i.a  E    III         Lyle.  John  C  .  Jr 
B^-v.ck.  Robert  H  Malre.  William  S, 

Bruc*-   Wer.de;;  J     Jr      M  ittlcks,  John  L 
Bush   Donald  N  McNeill.  Llnwood  H. 

Campbe.l   Evere"  J  .      Mitchell.  FCenneth  L. 

Jr  Morris.  John  V 

Ghavarrt.i   M  i:,';e.  r     Navarro.  Salvador  I. 
Condrev   J.nui-.v '.V         Nolan.  Keith  M. 
Cooper   EdwihM  Pereira,  Jonn  D. 

C-jtten,  M  I.",    i:  '.  P'iulaln,  Jean  L 

Cr«.>ss   J^vseph  L     Ir         Pr'.noe   Ph;:'.lp  K 
Da;:,  David  D  Rayburn.  James  3 

Dunn   J')se!'h  i ;  Rea.  Maxelle  J    Jr 

Dyer,  \v;:::.tir.  O  Ros«,  Diiane  L 

Gardiner   Junes '.V         sharpsteen   Llla  J 
Havnes   Rih-r-  L  Smith.  Billy  W 

HoogerwerrT   J.  hnC.     Scape.  Carr"!  P 
J..ine;v    R;  ■:■■.  inl  C  T"wnsend   David  B 

K.:r,^    R;    h  .r<l   '  '.Vebb    Char;es  D 

La:    ride   R<-ooT-  R  '.Verner,  Herber- J 

Le  Due    Larrv  J  VVhl-:ev    John    Jr 

L;ppc>;d,  Roger  H,  Y.ungblm.Ki.  Billy  C 

The  fol.uwlng-nanied  >  Navy  enlisted  sclen- 
tihc  educat:<-'n  program  i  for  permanent  .ip- 
pointnierit  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  qualin- 
catio-ns  -herefcT  as  provided  by  law 
Bla^  k   Car!  V    Jr  Rober*,si.>n  James  B  . 

Dup.n,  W;;;iam  L  Jr 

MaiEar:anp    Ua.ulB      S.ir^-ent    Robert  J 
Ram.sev   Terr    K  r"-i    Ir>seph  R  ,  Jr 

The    ro;:..wiiig-:'.anied      N.i'.a:    Reser'.e   Offl- 
cers  Traln:n»;  C    rps     f'  r  permanent  appoint- 


ment to  the  grade  .if  senuid  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  Corp-s  -iuhvct  •..  -he  qunllftcatlons 
therefor  tus  pr  i-.:ile<t  'iv  law 

Baldwlii   J'.hn  M 
Jacobs,  Roger  .\ 

POSTMA'TFRS 

The  following-named  persons  to  !>e  ;xist- 
masters  ■ 

ALABAMA 

Jimes  D  Ethrldge  Adger.  Ala,.  In  place  of 
B  P  Jones,  retired 

ARKANSAS 

Mi.'K'ire-  u  H.<lgson  Wheeler,  Ar'K  In 
place  of  A    '.V    H  <lgsnn    retired. 

>AlIJORNIA 

L  Clark  BlUups.  Waterford,  Calif  ,  In  place 
of  H    s    Pager,  retired. 

CONNETTirrT 

Edward  J  Hale.  Wapping.  Conn.,  in  place 
of  R    C    BurrlU,  resigned 

ILLINOIS 

Robert  E  Carter.  Antloch.  Ill  .  in  place  of 
R    I.  Kufalk.  retired 

Dorothv  E  Pactly.  Burlington  III  'n  place 
of  B.  A,  Kiilef,  deceased 

Thomas  G  Schutte,  SJgel,  111  tn  place  if 
C    J    Steel    retired, 

Lelatid  C  CaJTOlI.  SUvls,  111,  In  p:acp  .f 
M    R    Hanneman,  retired 

Jerry  Volny.  Jr  .  Wlnnctka.  111..  In  place  of 
F    E.  Watts,  retired 

MAS.SAlIII'SETTS 

Jason  T  Burbank.  Mlllbury.  Mass.,  In  place 
,f  A    H    Despard,  retired, 

MISSI.SSIPPI 

Char:es  P    M   rsi:  ':    Kr'.ars  Point    Mls-s     ;n 
place  of  M    .M    Mi.ri*    retired 
\i:-i^'  'HI 

Richard  J  Hlavacek,  Eldon.  Mo  ,  In  place  of 
S   W   Krauss.  deceased. 

NEW  YORK 

J  Eugene  Qulnn.  Salamanca.  N.Y  .  In  place 
of  M.  A   Dowd,  retired, 

OHIO 

Margaret  C  Howland.  Haverhill.  Ohio,  In 
place  of  L.  L   Seeley.  retired. 

Margaret  A  Clemens.  Latty.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  R   B  Leslie,  retired 

Lois  P  Wehner,  Roi  k-.  H;.U-e  Ohio.  ;n  place 
of  A.  T.  Fillmore,  retired 

"  K  I  M  1    '  NH 

EverettC  .Mosei.  i  M  rr:-  h  i;k;a  ;r.  place 
of  P.  A.  Notley.  retired 

OREGON 

Cecil  R.  Clatlln.  Phoenix.  Greg  In  place  of 
M.  M.  Purry.  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GIno  Plroll  AUqulppa.  Pa  .  In  place  f  E  S 
Cummlngs,  retired 

Claire  V  ConvlUe,  Cumbola,  Pa  ,  In  place 
of  Catherine  Matlock,  retired 

M,\bA.MA 

James  \  r.Ut  C.iiiulen,  .Ma.  in  pla^-e  >f 
W    I.    .\:;)r:">iii    retired 

Maxvne  W  Fir-  Grand  B.iy.  .\ia..  ;a  place 
of  M    E   W!;::.inLS   de<ea,sed 

^RK  \N-.\.S 

Pred  S  Hop.rv  Na.shv;::e,  .\rk.,  ;n  p:ace  of 
J    R    McC:ure,  ile<-e  ise<l 

M  :  n  H  ^.  n 

.\nge::iia  M  Ele-.l  AiiK-e:..;  Camp,  Calif  in 
pia^e    ,t  F   D    Wilder    re'ired 

j.hu  R,  NimiiiK,  M  i:,t'0,r::  .  c  i:;f    :n  plice 

•  f  Emrnett  'W!:!;ams    re-;^:,.--! 

Sta:i;ev  D    Hamb:;:-.    ■.-,    •  ,r,  Calif     In  p;ace 
of  Q    R    nkenberrv    '.•s:.':,ed 
i.r,i  iKi.i\ 
Friiu-es   B     Larnb     Mi>re:,i.nd,   Oa  ,   In   place 
>f  L   W   -Murphy,  deceased. 


ILLINOIS 

Altha  E  Huth  DeSot-o,  111  ,  In  place  of  S  .A. 
Morrison,  retlrtxl 

R.>bert  K  Granger  Morris,  111  ,  m  place  of 
H   T   Verfurth    retired 

Charles  A  M.irtln  StUlman  Valley,  III  , 
In  pl.tce  of  M    E    Holtiulst,  retired 

Ii'W  \ 

Prances  L  F^.t/patrlck,  Ci.'^talia  Iowa  In 
plac^i  of  E   F  P:(Kxiv    retlre<l 

.Maurice  R  Eiigm.ui  Davt^m,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  B   J   Okey   retired 

Orvllle  G  Marsh  V;!ll.s,  .i,  Iowa  in  plac* 
of  C   E  Moore   re-ired 

K  A  N  s  A  -i 

K-.ere't    R     Eii<;e     Jr      Tribune,    Kans  .    in 
pliu-p    >f  J    J    I.aws,.;i    tr,in^ferTe<i 
! .  f  N  r  t  • .  K  Y 

Ch,ir;eR  .\  Fe!',-  Flkt  ri  Kv  ,  m  place  of 
P    C    McElw.dn    re'lred 

\';rinn;a  I.  Redd  Gr.icev,  Ky  ,  ;u  place  of 
L    M    \V:;s.iii    re'lred 

15ern,ird  J  IVi^urko  I"  pshani  M.ilne.  In 
plaM'iifL   P   -Spiunev,  retired 

M  AS.SAC1U-SETT3 

Wilfred  J  Sullivan,  Holbrook.  Mas,s..  In 
place   >f  B    E   Hob.irt    retired 

Robert  G  I^att  Huntington,  Mass  ,  In 
;)lace"ifM   H   I. UKi,<ev.  retired 

MK   HIGAN 

Kenneth  O  F'>x  (".i-ssofxills,  Mich  ,  in  place 
of  E  L   Byrnes,  retired 

Wyman  D  C.impbell,  Milan,  Mich,,  In  place 
of  J,  L  Collins,  iieoea,se<l 

A  O  Rlch.ardson  Rtickford.  Mich,.  In  place 
of  C   E    Dennl.=i   retired 

MIN'NK-'^OTA 

Joseph  E  Nolden,  Rice,  Minn,  In  jilace  of 
H   A   L.'gatt    'rai-.-slerred 

Ml--.sIs.sirPI 

Cayce  B  L;-.  :n^?ton,  Tupelo.  Ml,=;s  ,  In  place 
of  D,  D,  Patterson,  ref.red 

ML^y--^!  a"Ri 

Howard  C  Wagner.  Cint^Dn,  Mo  in  place 
of  W    R   Burk,  resigned 

Lucille  H  McCord,  Holland.  Mo  ,  In  place 
of  Nathaniel  Nunnery,  retired 

NFBRA.SKA 

Lkinbert  J  J.'n.vs,  .S<-huy;er,  Nebr  .  In  place 
of  J   E   Severyn,  retired. 

Charles  F  Hoartv,  Sutton.  Nebr  .  In  place 
of  Gerhardt  Wlard.  deceased. 

NTW    YORK 

Marv  G  Stletzle,  Port  Jefferson  Station, 
N  Y  ,  in  place  .)f  William  Hennlngsen,  re- 
tired, 

Lionel  R  Estes,  Walton,  NT.  In  place  of 
F  T   More   retired 

NORTH     '   AROI.INA 

William  F  Auten,  HuntersvUle,  N  C,  In 
place  i.f  B    E    Henderson,  retired. 

ITNN-SYI  VANIA 

William  H  Rock.  Jr  Dresher,  Fa  ,  In  place 
I.f  Jennie  Eagono,  retired 

Michael    Heffren,    Jr  ,    Unlontown,    Pa.,    In 
place  of  C    L    Sturgls,  retired. 
rrxAS 

Thomas  J,  Burnett.  Levelland,  Tex,,  In 
place  of  H    H    Mann,  retired, 

Demetrlo  Duarte,  Orange  Grove,  Tex  ,  In 
place  of  H.  W    Havemann,  retired. 

VERMONT 

I.Mren  T  Bacon,  East  Thetford,  Vt  ,  In  place 
.♦  D  .S  Bacon,  de<"eased 

VIRGINIA 

Bertie  Hagy,  Forest.  Va  .  In  place  of  B  B. 
WiHxlhead,  retired 

Jes-sle  P  Richards,  Montvale.  Va  ,  In  place 
of  J    D    Lv::k.  removed 
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WASHINGTON 

Ronald  N,  McHoUand,  Mercer  Island,  Wash,, 
m  place  of  S    M    Howe,  transferred. 

WISCONSIN 

Gordon  J  Regenauer,  Spooner,  Wis.,  In 
place  of  P,  J    Murphy,  retired. 

ALASKA 

Mildred  M  Hlnshaw,  Glennallen,  Alaska, 
in  place  ol  .M    M,  Millard,  resigned, 

(  AI  I^nRNIA 

Robert  E  U^e  Grass  Valley.  Calif  ,  in  place 
of  E    W-  Skeahan,  deceased 

Eugene  C  Freese,  Hayfork,  Calif,,  In  place 
of  F    C,   .'Vlblez,   retired 

II.LINOI.S 

Shirley  M  Wolf,  Ben'^on,  111  ,  in  place  of 
Henrietta  Hinds,  retired, 

Evelyn  A  Welland,  Rutland,  111  ,  in  place 
ol    Rita  O'Neil,  retired, 

Cvril  L  Millward  Skokle.  Ill,,  In  place  of 
W    P    Holi.-=    retired, 

IOWA 

Ci.iren  e  J  Murray,  Albia,  Iowa,  In  place 
(.{  J    M    Hersinan.  retired 

MASSACHrSFTTS 

George  L  Beckerman,  Hull,  Mass  ,  in  place 
of  J.  H.  McCue,  retired 

MIC  HIGAN 

Alice  M  Gugar  Buckley,  Mich,,  In  place 
,il  C    E    Court.ide,  deceased 

Eileen  H,  Stoudt,  Mulr,  Mich.,  in  place  of 
L    L    Swanscn,   retired, 

William  C  Stottlemver,  Wayne,  Mich,,  in 
place  of  D    E    Howell,  deceased 

MISSISSIPPI 

t)p,,;  r  Hichardsor,,  Falkner,  Miss.,  in  place 
of   M     H     Rogers     retired 

MISSOfKI 

Vin.ent  K  Coleman,  Festus.  Mo.,  in  place 
(.f  c    M    Ciiok,  retired 

Ruby  L  Allen,  Point  Lookout,  Mo,,  in  place 
of  L    S    Reld,  retired, 

NEW    YORK 

William  J,  Murray,  Stanley,  N,Y.,  In  place 
of  C.  E    Conroy,  retired, 
bnio 

Harlow  A  Stapf,  WUlard,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  O,  J  Landefeld,  retired, 

TENNESSEE 

Harold  E  Reeves,  Shady  Valley,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  C    N    Blevlns,  transferred, 

TEXAS 

Marcus  S  O  Dell,  Eastland,  Texas,  In  place 
of  M    J    Johnson,  retired, 

VIRGINIA 

Elmer  C.  Rouse.  Marlon.  Va.,  In  place  of 
J    R    Campbell,  retired, 

ALASKA 

Bernard  C  Iversen,  Wrangell,  Alaska,  In 
place  of  M    L,  Sharnbrolch,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Shelby  J.  Upton,  Gulon,  Ark,,  In  place  of 
N   Q   Arnold,  retired, 

Olen  J.  Jones,  Scotland,  Ark.,  in  place  of 
L  E   Griggs,  retired. 

COLORADO 

Mary  J  Derby,  Kit  Carson,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  W  H  Rhoades,  Jr..  retired. 

FLORIDA 

Ivy  L  Slone.  Mascotte,  Fla.,  in  place  of 
J.  T  Watklns.  deceased. 

ILLINOIS 

George  W.  Cooper,  Bridgeport,  111.,  In  place 
of  a.  L.  Wall,  retired. 

Stanley  N,  Klbler,  Gays,  111.,  In  place  of 
I.  E,  Hortenstlne.  retired. 


MAINE 

Keith  H.  Anderson,  Orono,  Maine    in  place 
of  B,  A,  MacKenzie,  retired. 

MI.NNESOTA 

Harlyn    W.    Sartain.    South    International 
Falls,  Minn,,  in  place  of  R    S    Lynch,  retired, 

MISSOURI 

Woodrow   W,   Chlsm,   Clark,   Mo,.    In   place 
of  M,  C,  Shores,  retired, 

NEVADA 

Patsy  R,  Donalson,  Orovada,  Nev.,  m  place 
of  B.  S.  Chrlstensen,  retired. 

OHIO 

Richard   C    Miyer.   Aurora,  Ohio,   ;n   place 
of  R,  H.  Ciissel.  resigned 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Joyce  A.  Penyus,  Oaks,  Pa  .  in  place  of  R. 
H,  McFarland,  retired 

TENNESSEE 

R,  James  Burleson,  Roan  Mountain,  Tenn  , 
in  place  of  W.  F.  Church,  transferred, 

TEXAS 

Doyle  K.  Smith,  Wiergate.  Texas,  m  place 
of  I,  D.  Martin,  retired 

VTAH 

Arlen  L,  Madsen,  Sallna,  Utah,  m  place  of 
T,  J,  Morley,  deceased 

WASHINGTON 

James  J,  Symbol.  Seattle,  Wash  iri  place 
of  G,  J.  Morry,  deceased 

CALIFORNIA 

Kenneth  O.  Strom.  Paclfica.  Calif,,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Wolf,  resigned. 

Joan  E.  Moon,  Stratford,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
E,  L,  King,  deceased. 

CONNECTICVT 

Carolyn  Messenger.  West  Granby,  Conn., 
in  place  of  D.  L,  Glidden,  retired, 

IDAHO 

J,  Morgan  Lake.  Jr.,  Rigby,  Idaho,  m  place 
of  M.  M,  Casper,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Richard  P.  Breitweiser.  Sterling,  111,.  In 
place  of  R,  E,  Shawger,  deceased, 

INDIANA 

James  R.  Shoemaker.  ZlonsvlUe,  Ind,,  In 
place  of  H,  T,  Conrad,  retired, 

KANSAS 

Larry  E,  Jones.  Douglass.  Kans,,  In  place  of 
G.  L.  Dunagan.  retired 

Leslie  E.  Dexter,  Netawaka,  Kans  ,  in  place 
of  L,  E.  Cope,  deceased. 

MAINE 

Robert  S.  Lash.  Jr  .  Friendship,  Maine.  In 
place  of  D.  L.  Simonds.  removed. 

MARYLAND 

Edward  L.  Wheeler,  Parkton,  Md,,  in  place 
of  R,  V.  Hoshall,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Warren  G.  Gunderson.  Clearbrook.  Minn., 
In  place  of  D,  C.  Peterson,  transferred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Lee  O.  Miller.  Blue  Springs,  Miss..  In  place 
of  M.  C,  Miller,  retired. 

Thomas  I.  Carroll.  Smithvllle.  Miss.,  In 
place  of  O.  E.  Medley,  Jr  ,  transferred. 

MONTANA 

James  H.  Blevlns.  Chinook,  Mont  ,  in  place 
of  G.  C.  Dowen.  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Roland  R.  Norman,  Ord,  Nebr.,  In  place  of 
P.  L.  Stoddard,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Carolyn  V.  Kaldo.  Lee  Center.  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  G.  A.  Hartson,  retired. 


Ruth    M.    Williams,    Shrub    Oak,    N.Y.,    In 
place  of  S.  M.  Odell,  retired, 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

Henry  L,  Owens,  Snow  Hill,  N C,  in  place 
of  A,  L  Herring,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Jerry  D  Jamison,  Coweta,  Okla  ,  in  place  of 
C.  G.  Howe,  retired, 

llF.EGoN 

Lanny   L     Fredricks,     Sublimity,    Oreg      in 
place  ofC  D,  Neal.  retired. 

TFXAS 

Abram  L    Gotale,  Mission,  Tex  ,  in  place  of 
C,  F,  Sorell,  deceased, 

WASHINGTON 

Rexford  R  Burton,  Washougal,  Wash  in 
place  of  Leroy  McClain,  retired, 

WISCONSIN 

Agnes  M,  SU.ma  Eastman  Wi?  ,  in  place  of 
H,  A,  Feye,  retired. 

GFORGIA 

Charlie  D.  Baldwin,  Ashburn  Ga  .  in  place 
of  C    H,  Melton,  retired 

ILLINOIS 

John  F,  Koulentes,  Des  Plaines,  111  ,  in 
place   of   W    R.   Wesley,   retired 

Roy  V,  Winget,  Golden,  HI  ,  in  place  of  C, 
W,  Beckett,  retired 

William  E  Hergenrotlier,  Pleasant  Plains, 
III  ,  m  place  of  P    E    Reichert,  retired, 

INDIANA 

Robert  K,  Riggins,  Advance,  Ind,,  ;n  place 
of   D    M    Chesterton,   retired 

Kenneth  L,  Higgins,  BlufTton,  Ind,.  in  place 
of  J    R    Zoll.  transferred 

Larry  C.  Wilburn,  Gary,  Ind,.  in  place  of 
James  Neueebauer.  retired 

Charles  D.  PUimmer.  Sandborn.  Ind  ,  in 
place  of  R    L    Hildebrand,  retired 

KANSAS 

Kenneth  B,  Becker,  Wmfield,  Kans,.  in 
place  of  D    M    Howell,  deceased, 

KENTUCKY 

Durward  A,  Hamilton,  Gilbertsville,  Ky,.  In 
place  of  O    E   Culp.  retired 

James  C.  Dowden.  Jr..  Pleasurevllle,  Ky.,  in 
place  of  Elva  Peyton,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Albert  C.  Mlgeot.  Jr.,  Brandywlne,  Md  ,  In 
place  of  M,  T    Holt,  retired, 

MINNESOTA 

Lvle  J  Schrelber.  Faribault,  Minn  .  In  place 
of  \V    M    Brucher,  deceased, 

NEW     YORK 

Frank  L,  Cocca,  Helmuth,  N  Y  .  in  place  of 
of    E     A     Mortiz,    retired 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Fred  G.  Torrence.  Cornelius,  N  C  ,  in  place 
of  K    R    Howard    deceased 

OHIO 

Rebecca  A  Zaugg,  East  Rochester,  Ohio  , 
m  place  <,f  V    M    Zaugg,  retired 

Donald  J,  Weber,  Ney,  Ohio,  in  place  of  \  , 
E,   Mason,   resigned 

VIRGINIA 

Hugh  E,  Clougherty,  Jr  ,  Broadway.  Va.,  In 
place  of  C    F,  Whltmer,  retired. 


WITHDRAWAL 

Executive  nomination  witlidrawn  from 
the  Senate.  September  4,  1968: 
Postmaster 

I  withdraw  the  nomination  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  Julv  15.  1968.  of  Joseph  C,  Brown 
to  be  posunaster  at  Bomoseen,  In  the  State  of 
Vermont, 
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A  NEW  FOCUS  ON  OPPORTUNITY— 
THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  REPOFiT  OF 
THE  INTER-AGENCY  COMMITTEE 
ON  MEXICAN  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4    1968 

Mr  ROYBAL  Mr  Spt>aker,  on  July  30. 
1968.  the  tTrst  annual  report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Inter-Asency  Committee  on  Mexi- 
can American  Affairs  was  submitted  to 
the  Pres'dent 

Thi.s  report  represents  a  significant 
mile.stone  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  challenges,  problems,  op- 
portuiiitie.s.  and  achievement.s  of  the  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  in  the  Span- 
ish-speaxint^  cuinmunity 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  Com- 
mittee s  report.  'A  New  Focus  on  Oppor- 
tunity." I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point,  to 
be  preceded  by  the  statement  issued  by 
the  Pre.sident  on  receiving  the  report 

INTER-AOENCY      CjMMITTEE     ON      MEXICAN 
AMERK  AN     AtTAIRii 

(Statement  by  'he  President  on  the  Commit- 
tee's   flr«!t    .annual    report.    A\i(fust    lu.    19681 

T^e  ftrs:  .innual  report  of  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs,  the 
organization  we  reated  last  summer  'o  focus 
the  attention  of  the  Government  on  the 
problems  of  the  millions  of  Spanish-speaking 
American  '".ri.rpns.  is  encouraging 

The  report  is  trank — it  Indicates  that  many 
of  these  cm/ens  stlU  live  In  poverty:  that 
their  housing,  their  educational  opportuni- 
ties, their  '"TPn'ovment  opportunities,  are  stlU 
well  below  .  nvthlng  like  an  acceptable  level. 

The  report  Indicates  that  there  has  been 
remarkable  orogress  in  the  last  12  months, 
in  the  terms  of  Jobs,  of  educational  opportu- 
nities for  children  and  adults,  of  housing;  It 
shows  real  progress  in  equal  employment  by 
the  Federal  Government;  and  It  shows  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  now  working  with 
the  community  in  giving  real  attention  'o 
the  unique  problems  of  our  Mexican-Ameri- 
can. Puerto  Ri<an.  and  other  Spanish-sur- 
named  citizens 

We  have  now  recognized,  as  a  matter  of 
Federal  law  that  blllngtial  education  Is  a 
good  approach  to  educating  children  grow- 
ing up  in  a  twu-language  culture  In  the  past 
2  years  we  channeled  810  million  to  fund 
programs  for  bilingual  and  blcultural  chil- 
dren 

We  are  now  making  much  better  use  of 
our  Spanish-speaking  citizens  In  our  rela- 
tions with  Latin  .American  nations  Last  fall, 
when  Dr  Hector  Garcia  was  addressing  the 
United  Nations  in  Spanish,  another  first,  we 
had  four  Spanlsh-surnamed  .Embassadors  In 
this  field. 

We  have  moved — through  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, minimum  wage  laws  for  farm  workers, 
tighter  regulation  of  farm  labor  housing,  and 
by  virtually  terminating  the  bracero  pro- 
gram to  make  life  more  livable  for  the  Na- 
tions farmworkers,  inoel  oi  whom  are  Mexi- 
can-Americans. 

Spanish-surnamed  Federal  employees  in- 
creased 41  percent  since  1965-  up  9.000  Jobs, 
miiny  in  positions  where  they  can  use  their 
langu.iges  *o  help  others  who  speak  Spanish 
The  Post  Otfce  Depar'ment  has  addcl  Mexl- 
can-American.s  to  its  staff  at  about  60  Mmes 
the  rate  it  averaged  in  the  last  120  years. 
Mexican -American   Federal   employees  earn- 


ing over  »10  1)00  a  year  have  virtually  doubled 
in  3  years  in  the  Southwe.st  Spanlsh-sur- 
named employees  in  top  level  Federal  Jobs 
have   increased    185   percent   ?:lnce    1963 

The  Civil  Service  Commisslrm  has  requested 
ail  agencies  to  place  Spanish-speaking  clll- 
zens  in  Jobs  where  tlielr  ablUtv  can  help 
those  citizens  with  limited  English 

Seven  Southwest  cities  with  large  Spanish- 
speaking  populations  have  been  added  to  the 
mtxlel  cities  program  whli  h  will  use  Federal 
funds  to  improve  urh.ui  lUlng.  including 
housing  and  schools 

There  are  many  other  examples  of  our 
progress  which  have  been  reported  to  tne  by 
•-he  Inter-Agency  Committee,  and  Its  Chair- 
man, Vlncente  T    Xlmeiies 

There  Is  much  work  to  be  done,  but  we 
have  started  to  move,  we  plan  to  continue 
to  move  toward  full-fledged  equality  for  all 
Spanlsh-surnamed  cltlzen.s 

.\NNt'Al.     RrPORT,     THE     MEXICAN     .\MrRtCAN — 

A   New      Foctjs     o.n     OppoRTt'NrrY      I.nter- 

.\CENCY    CoMMrPTEE  ON    MEXICAN    .EMEKICAN 

Affairs.   1967-68 

Lyndon  B  Johnson.  El  Paso,  Tex  .  Octo- 
ber JH  1067  We  are  moving  lorward  Nobody 
knows  belter  than  vou  know  how  far  we  have 
to   go  A  lesser   people   might   have  de- 

spaired A  lesser  people  might  have  given  up 
I  long  time  ago  But  your  people  didn't  give 
up    Thev  believed 

They  believed  that  they  were  full-Hedged 
citizens  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth,  even 
If  others  didn't  always  treat  them  as  such. 

iNTER-.^CiENCY  COMMITTEE  oN 

Mexican  American  ,Affairs. 
\Va:^hmgton.  D  C.  Jultj  30.  1968. 
Dear  Mis  President  I  have  the  honor  to 
present  herewith  a  report  "H  The  activities  of 
the  Inter-Agency  Committee  on  Mexican 
American  Allalrs  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1968. 

Respectfully. 

Vicente  T.  Ximenes. 

Chairman 
Approved : 

Orville  L  Prffman, 

Secrrtary  of  Agriculture. 
Cyri's  R  Smith. 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 

W,  WiLLARD  WiRTZ, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
Wilbur  J  Cohen, 
Secretary    of     Health,     Education,     und 
Welfare 

Robert  W   Wf,avbr. 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Bertrand  M.  Harding. 
.icting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

WHO  ARE  the  MEXICAN  AMERICANS? 

There  are  approxlmatelv  10  million  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  citizens  in  our  country,  of  which 
six  and  a  half  million  reside  in  the  -South- 
west In  1960.  Mexican  Americans  represented 
over  12  percent  of  the  total  population  In 
•he  five  550uthwestern  States;  this  group  Is 
the  largest  minority  m  each  of  these  States 

The  Mexican  .\merican  may  be  a  descendant 
of  the  Spanish  explorers  Curtez.  Cabeza  de 
Baca  or  Coronado  Or  he  may  have  recently 
immigrated  from  Mexico  and  may  very  well 
be  a  descendant  of  the  great  Aztec  civiliza- 
tion Or  he  may  i)e  a  mestizo  from  the  union 
of  Indian  and  SpatU.sh 

There  are  others  in  the  United  States  who 
have  the  same  features  background,  language 
and  surnames  For  example,  there  are  Puerto 
Ricans,  Spanish  .\mericaiis  i  f  rom  Spain). 
Central  .\mericans  i  f rmn  Costa  Rica,  Pan- 
ama, etc  )  and  South  .Americans  Therfore, 
among  the  Spanish-'-peaklng  Americans^ 
the   second    largest    minority   group    in   our 


country  we  find  a  great  diversity  in  origin 
yet  A  great  commonality  m  traditions  and 
language  They  have  also  shared  the  same 
problems  and  experiences  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  in  this  report  the  term 
Mexican  American"  is  used  as  a  general 
designation. 

As  the  Anglo  American  moved  out  into  the 
irontler  lands  of  our  Nation,  the  Mexican 
American  gave  way  as  did  the  .Mnerlcan 
Indian  He  lost  lancis  which  he  liad  held  lor 
centuries:  he  lost  his  footing  in  his  own  com- 
munity He  became  the  governed  in  his  vil- 
lage His  language,  which  had  been  the 
tongue  of  commerce,  became  a  mark  of  the 
"foreigner,"  Suddenly  this  was  no  longer  his 
land  or  home 

The  Mexican  .Americans  were  pushed  Into 
menial  jobs  as  the  years  passed;  their  chil- 
dren rarelv  reaped  tiie  benefits  of  education 
There  appeared  in  towns,  villages  and  cities 
certain  pcxjr  sections,  or  barrios-  the  ghettos 
of  Mexican  Americans  Caught  In  a  vicious 
circle,  the  Mexican  .Americans  set  the  pat- 
terns of  poverty  which  their  children,  to  the 
present,   encounter 

Some  mned  to  i>ther  .sections  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  Northwest,  to  parts  of  the  East. 
Their  lot  has  not  been  much  better.  The 
Puerto  Ricans.  lor  example,  landed  on  the 
east  coast  to  find  that  .American  citizenship 
on  paper  meant  nothing  to  employers  or 
landlords. 

Mexican  .American  migrant  farm  workers 
make  up  more  than  half  of  the  migrant 
stream  in  the  United  States.  For  example, 
'hey  account  fcT  about  64  percent  of  the 
migrants  who  come  into  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan. They  also  are  as  far  away  from  the 
Southwest  as  New  Jersey. 

The  White  Horse, 
Washington,  June  9,  1967. 
Memorandum   for:    Hon    W    WUiard   WIrtz, 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Hon.  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  Hon  OrvlUe  L  Freeman.  Secre- 
tary    of     Agriculture;     Hon      Robert     C. 
Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;    Hon    R.   Sargent   Shrner, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 
Hon,    Vicente    Ximenes,    Commissioner. 
Equal    Employment    Opportunity    Com- 
mission 
Over  the  past  three  years,  many  members 
of  mv   .\dmuustratlon  have  had  discussions 
with  Mexican   .American  leaders   and  others 
Interested  In  their  problems.  They  have  dis- 
cussed the  value  of  our  programs  lo  Mexican 
.Americans  in  their  search  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity and  first-class  American  citizenship 
The    time    has   come    to   fcx:us   our    efforts 
more   intensely   on   the   Mexican   Americans 
of  our  nation 

I  am  therefore  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  serve  on  an  Inter- 
agency committee  on  Mexican  American  af- 
fairs I  am  asking  Commissioner  Vicente 
Ximenes  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  chair  this  committee. 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  Is  to  assure 
that  Federal  programs  are  reaching  the 
Mexican  .Americans  and  providing  the  assist- 
ance they  need  and  seek  out  new  programs 
that  may  be  necessary  to  handle  problems 
that  are  unique  to  the  Mexican  .'American 
community. 

I  am  also  asking  this  committee  to  meet 
with  Mexican  .Americans,  to  review  their 
problems  and  to  hear  from  them  what  their 
needs  are.  and  how  the  Federal  Government 
can  best  work  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  private  industry  and  with  the 
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Mexican  .'\merlcans  themselves  in  solving 
those  priil)lenis 

I  would  like  to  be  kept  informed,  at 
periodic  Intervals,  of  the  progress  being  made. 
Lyndon  B  Johnson. 

(The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  added  to 
the  Committee  by  Presidential  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 15.  1968  I 

A    fOCAI     point    is    created 

On  June  9.  1967.  the  President  established 
a  Cabinet  committee  designated  as  the 
Inter-Agency  Ccimmittee  on  Mexican  Ameri- 
can ARalrs  to  assure  that  Federal  pro- 
grams are  reaching  the  Mexican  Americans 
and  providing  the  assistance  that  they  need, 
and  I  to)  seek  out  new  programs  that  may  be 
necessary  to  handle  problems  that  are  unique 
to  the  Mexican  .American  community." 

The  President  appointed  to  the  Commit- 
tee the  Secretaries  of  .Agriculture;  Com- 
merce: Labor;  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: and  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
and  the  Dlrcctcr  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  \icente  T.  Ximenes,  a  member 
of  the  Ecjual  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee 

Tlie  President  created  the  Committee  to 
help  meet  the  i)rcsslng  needs  of  more  than 
10.0<X>0i)0  Spanish  surnamed  Americans — 
the  .Mexican  .Americans  of  the  Southwest, 
the  Puerto  Ricans  on  the  mainland,  the 
Cubans,  and  others.  Often  forgotten,  al- 
though the  second  largest  In  the  nation,  this 
mincrlty  has  serious  problems. 

Tliese  problems,  at  this  pwlnt  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  our  people, 
are  unique  in  dimension,  geography,  and 
cultural  derivation  Further  these  are  factors 
which  militate  for  their  continuation  unless 
vigorous  action  is  taken.  Among  these  is 
the  continuing  contact  with  the  original 
cultural  sources  In  other  countries  which 
other  minorities  no  longer  have. 

The  Mexican  .Americans  In  the  Southwest, 
for  example,  liave  ties  of  language  with 
nearby  Mexico  and  this  serves  to  envlgorate 
cultural  traditions.  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent, for  example,  are  now  long  removed 
from  the  ■well  springs  of  their  ancestral 
heritage. 

.And  though  the  problems.  If  anything,  are 
more  complex  than  those  of  other  minorities, 
the  community's  resources  are  more  scarce. 
Mexican  Americans  have  no  colleges  or  other 
educational  institutions  they  can  call  their 
own,  no  substantial  private  Inartltutlons, 
virtually  no  funding  fcr  their  organizations, 
and,  until  June  9.  1967.  no  unit  anywhere  in 
the  Federal  government  that  was  specifically 
concerned  with  their  problems. 

In  general  terms,  the  Inter-Agency  Com- 
mittee on  Mexican  American  Affairs  serves 
as  the  central  liaison  point  between  the 
Spanlsh-surnamed  communities  of  the 
United   States  and   the  Federal   government. 

Generally,  the  Committee: 

Ijcnds  technical  assistance  to  Federal 
agencies  which  have  either  grant-in-aid  or 
direct  programs  of  significance  to  the  com- 
munity so  that  these  programs  will  match 
the  real  needs  of  the  community; 

Lends  technical  assistance  to  community 
organizations  seeking  program  assistance 
from  the  Federal  government: 

.As  occasion  demands,  matches  the  needs  of 
the  community  ■with  both  private  and  public 
resources  outside  the  community; 

rv':'..-5  rose  r^h  and  statistical  assistance 
to  Federal  agencies,  serving  as  a  clearing 
house  for  the  agencies  and  the  community 
on  what  is  happening  in  this  field: 

Alerts  Federal  agencies  to  the  largely  un- 
tapped personnel  resources  of  the  community 
and  supplies  placement  assistance; 

Assists  Federal  agencies  In  the  communi- 
cations tield  so  that  the  government  can,  in 
a  meaningful  way.  let  the  community  know 
what  services  are  available. 

There  has  been  a  need  for  these  services 
for  a  long,  long  time.  Fcr  a  variety  of  rea- 
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sons  the  community's  very  real  needs  had 
been  neglected  by  the  Government  During. 
October  1967,  however,  through  the  medium 
of  Hearings  ordered  by  President  Johnson, 
the  community's  needs  and  proposed  solu- 
tions to  the  community's  problems  were 
highlighted  to  the  leaders  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  hlstory-makmp  manner 

As  a  restilt  of  these  hearings  in  El  Paso,  the 
community  is  seeking  more  Federal  action 
and  is  expecting  more  action-  and  the  Com- 
mittee IS  providing  the  kind  of  help  which 
it  is  uniquely  qualified  to  provide  to  other 
agencies.    Federal.    State,    local    and    prlvat-e 

How  It  does  this  and  with  what  r»^ilts 
Is  set  forth  as  follows :  ^ 

the   (ommittef    staff 

Supporting  the  Committee,  a  staff,  of  small 
size  but  extensive  familiarity  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Spanish  speaking  or  the  Federal 
departments  and  aeencies.  carries  out  these 
functions: 

Program  and  Project  .Assistance:  This  in- 
volves the  two-part  activity  of  guiding  Mex- 
ican American  groups  to  the  program  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  and  help- 
ing agencies  identify  and  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  Mexican  .American  community. 

Too  often  Federal  programs  which  fit  per- 
fectly the  needs  of  other  segments  of  society. 
fail  to  match  the  needs  of  this  community. 
Without  assistance  Mexican  .Americans  too 
often  lack  the  familiarity  with  government 
structure  and  procedure  to  take  advantage  of 
Federal  programs  that  already  exist. 

Research:  The  staff  maintains  an  overview 
of  public  and  private  research  of  use  to  the 
Mexican  American  community.  Essentially, 
this  consists  of  evaluating  and  synthesizing 
the  relevant  research  of  others  and  the  stim- 
ulation of  such  research. 

There  is  literally  no  such  institution  as  a 
Mexican  American  college  or  university  and 
with  the  end  of  the  Ford  Foundation's  Mexi- 
can American  research  project  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  .Angeles,  there  is 
no  research  clearing  house  of  any  kind  for 
the  community  other  than  that  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Job  Placement:  Given  the  low  level  of  Mex- 
ican American  participation  in  Federal  em- 
ployment and  the  rising  interest  in  recruit- 
ing talented  members  of  the  community,  the 
staff  works  to  help  fill  this  gap.  The  Commit- 
tee has  been  matching  potential  profes- 
sional-level employees  with  suitable  Federal 
positions  and  those  In  private  Industry  whose 
increasing  Interest  has  also  been  stimulated 
by  the  Committee. 

Public  Information:  From  time  to  time 
information  is  prepared  tor  the  press,  radio, 
television,  and  magazines  to  alert  the  Mexi- 
can American  community  of  Federal  activi- 
ties. 

THE  EL  PASO  hearings 

The  first  assignment  of  the  Committee, 
mentioned  in  the  President's  memorandum 
establishing  the  Committee,  was  "to  meet 
with  the  Mexican  Americans,  to  review  their 
problems  and  to  hear  from  them  what  their 
needs  are.  and  hovi-  the  Federal  Government 
can  best  work  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, with  private  industry  and  with  the 
Mexican  Americans  themselves  In  solving 
these  problems." 

Consultation  with  leaders 

Consultation  with  Mexican  .American 
leaders  and  "grass  roots"  representatives  was 
Immediate  and  intensive.  Emphasis  was  on 
positive  action,  on  solutions,  not  mere  state- 
ments of  problems  -As  the  President  told 
Chairman  Ximenes  during  the  discussions  of 
the  plans,  "the  time  fcr  soothing  generalities 
is  over;  we  must  now  move  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems," 

The  President  personally  picked  the  date 
and  the  place  of  what  was  designated  the 
Cabinet  Committee  Hearings  on  Mexican 
American  Affairs;  El  Paso,  Texas,  October 
26th  through  October  28th 

The  location  was  to  make  the  meeting  easy 
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of  access  for  the  Mexican  Americans  and 
to  be  free  of  interruptions  In  the  time  of 
two  score  and  more  of  Federal  officials  at- 
tending Above  all  it  was  to  assure  that  the 
Government  officials  would  meet  face  to  face 
with  the  Spanish-stirnamed  people  and 
would  listen  to  solutions. 

Selecting  participants 

Obviously,  not  all  Mexican  Americans  could 
attend  Great  care  was  taken  in  issuing  In- 
vitations to  gi\e  geographical  balance,  a  full 
range  of  views  und  experience  and  represen- 
tation of  all  cx-cupations  fr^m  inigrants  to 
professionals. 

Suggestions  were  solicited  from  individ- 
uals, national  organizations,  ttovcrnment  offi- 
cials- both  appointed  and  elected-  at  na- 
tional and  local  levels,  educational  institu- 
tions,  private  lousiness,  and   many  others. 

Nearly  25.000  nominations  were  received 
by  the  application  of  several  cii.ven  stand- 
ards. This  large  nuinber  was  sifted  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  1.500  participants  able  "to 
talk  about  what  can  be  done  throiiph  speci- 
fic programs  to  achieve  the  rightful  ambition 
of  Mexican  An-ierlcnns  to  play  their  lull  role 
ill  our  society." 

Srlecting  .■'Ubjcrts 

Subjects  were  cho.sen  ■with  like  care  Six 
concurrent  i)anels  of  Federal  officials  ■were 
set  up  to  run  continuously  morning  and  af- 
ternoons for  two  days  The  1.500  participants 
were  assigned  to  sessions  according  to  their 
experience  and  intrrest  In  each  case  a  Mexi- 
can American  was  appointed  monitor  to  chair 
the  panels  and  asrure  full  hearing  of  all 
viewjxilnts 

Panels  were  on  Agriculture;  Labor:  HEW; 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  Poverty; 
Economic  and  Social  Development 

In  addition.  50  round  tables  were  held 
concurrently  on  the  evening  separating  the 
first  two  day-time  .sessions.  These  were  ex- 
clusively for  the  participants  to  discuss  pres- 
entatiori  of  their  views  to  the  officials  on  the 
panels 

Commiimty  cooperation 

Public  rooms  m  six  hotels,  classrooms  and 
the  auditorium  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
El  Paso,  and  facilities  of  the  U.S.  Army  from 
Fort  Bliss  and  Fort  Sam  Houston  were  used. 
The  staff  of  the  Committee  was  augmented 
by  Army  personnel,  officials  and  staff  of  the 
El  Paso"  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other 
community  groups  and  private  citizens- 
Mexican  Americans  and  others— whose  co- 
operation was  unfailingly  generous  and  help- 
ful 

Federal  participants 

The  Hearings  were  opened  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  For  the  first  time  in  Ameri- 
can history,  this  number  of  Cabinet  mem- 
bers and  several  score  high  Federal  officials 
gathered  in  one  place  in  the  country  outside 
of  Washington  to  meet  with  one  group  of 
citizens  for  two  days  of  give-and-take. 

The  meetings  were  concluded  by  a  speech 
of  President  Johnson  He  brought  with  him 
the  President  of  Mexico  who  also  addressed 
the  final  session  A  traditional  Fiesta  ar- 
ranged bv  citizens  of  El  Paso  concluded  the 
IJstoric  gathering  and  marked  what  has  since 
been  called  "a  w-atershed  in  Mexican  Ameri- 
can affairs,  a  milestone  in  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  the  greatest  step  forward  to 
date  in  centuries  of  Mexican  American  his- 
tory." 

PROBLEMS    DEFINED.    DIRECTIONS    CHARTED 

The  specific  problems  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can community  has  faced  were  minutely 
exanUned  at  El  Paso,  some  for  the  first  time. 
From  this  came  affirmation  of  goals  long  held 
and  some  new  directions. 

Typical  of  the  problems: 

In  the  five  Southwestern  states,  Mexican 
.Americans,  14  y»ars  of  age  and  older,  have 
only  8.1  years  of  schooling,  compared  with 
12.6  years  for  the  average  Anglo-American  of 
the  same  age. 

Mexican  American  children  have  a  school 
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drop-out  rale  Chat  U  over  twice  the  national 
average 

Mexican  Americans  in  barrios  had  an  un- 
employment rate  of  8  to  13  percent  in  1966  aa 
compared  to  a  national  average  of  4  percent 
for  that  year 

Subemployment  rates  for  dpauish-sur- 
nanied  residents  of  the  slums  were  42  to  47 
percent. 

Employment  if  Mexican  Americans  by  the 
Federal  Government  wis  In  need  of  atten- 
tion The  Civil  Service  Commission  report  in- 
dlc.ited.  for  example,  chat  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Board  had  no  Spanlsh-svirnamed  em- 
ployees above  the  Grade  of  GS-  8.  and  lu  the 
Department  of  Justice  only  '?2  top-level  posi- 
tions out  of  a  total  of  11.695  were  held  by 
Mexican  Americans 

The  1959  family  Income  under  $3,000  of 
•.ir>ian  Spanl.sh-surnamed  families  was  28  5 
percent  in  Arizona  17  o  percent  in  California: 
28  6  percent  in  Colorado:  33  1  percent  In  New 
Mexico,  and  47  3  percent  In  Texas. 

The  19.S9  family  Income  under  J3.000  of 
rural  Spanish  surnamed  f:imllles  was  50  4 
percent  in  Colorado:  53  8  percent  In  New 
Mexico:  and  69  2  percent  in  Texas 

In  Ar'.Z/ona  32  4  percent  )f  '.he  dilapidated 
homes  !»etonK  to  Mexican  Americans  .ind  in 
CotoradO"-a4  3  percent  of  such  housing  be- 
longs to  the  Spanlsh-surnamed  cltUen 

Out  of  discussions  by  the  1.500  Mexican 
Americans  Federal  'ifflclals  and  other  par- 
ticipants of  these  and  a  mvrlad  of  other 
problems  came  more  than  1,000  .specific  rec- 
ommendations and  agreement  on  the  funda- 
mental new  directions 

The  cultural  differences  and  background 
of  the  Mexican  American  community  must 
be  aclcnowledged  and  understood. 

Bilingual  education  In  all  phases  of  In- 
str\ictlon  should  be  developed: 

Federal  agencies  must  develop  and  prac- 
tice an  'outreach"  philosophy  in  bringing 
services  to  the  Mexican  American  commu- 
nity: 

Federal  employment  opportunities  must  be 
opened  further  to  the  Mexican  American 
comjnunlty: 

The  comDT.unlty  must  be  Involved  in  all 
aspects  of  program  planning  whether  It  Is  In 
school    activities   or   model    cities    programs: 

Problem  siolving  must  be  undertaken 
through  the  cooperation  of  Government,  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  Mexican  American  civic 
and  service  organizations 

.\N     EXAMPLE    OP    THB    RESPONSE    FROM     FEDERAL 
AGENCIE-S 

Department  or  Health. 

Education,  and  Welfare. 

Omcx  OP  the  Secretary. 

To:  See  below. 
Prom    The  Secretary. 

Subject     Departmental  work  plan  for  Mexi- 
can-Americans. 
Date:   January  16.  1968 

Several  months  ago.  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment to  develop  a  special  focus  for  the  prob- 
lems of  Mexican-Americans  directing  our 
prosframs  more  pointedly  to  this  neglected 
portion  of  ovir  population  I  designated 
Joseph  Colmen  to  assist  me  in  this  effort  and 
to  organize  for  our  work  with  the  Presidents 
Interagency  Committee  on  Mexican-Ameri- 
can Affairs 

I  appreciate  your  preliminary  work  In  In- 
ventorying what  we  have  been  and  are  doing 
that  helps  Mexican-Americans  Some  forward 
thinking  was  included  m  reports  which  you 
assembled  for  'he  Interagency  Committee 
The  Committee's  hearlni^s  In  El  Paso  Iden- 
tified additional  needs 

Now  we  must  demonstrate  by  action  our 
good  Intentions  I  would  like  your  assistance, 
therefore.  In  preparing  a  specific  work  plan. 
The  format  attached  has  been  provided  for 
your  response.  It  treats  separately  the  rec- 
ommendations growing  out  of  the  El  Paso 
hearings,  to  which  we  owe  a  response;  and 
the  plans  you  create  based  on  your  knowl- 
edge ot  your  programs. 
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Although  long  range  plans  are  necessary.  I 
want  to  stress  the  Importance  of  doing  every- 
tlilng  you  can  now  within  our  current  fund- 
ing authority  to  meet  the  needs  of  Mexican- 
Americans  This  includes  fisslgnlng  this  re- 
sponsibility to  people  within  your  agency 
who  I  .111  and  will  get  results  and  giving  them 
your  lull  suppcvrt. 

Addresses  Harold  Howe  II,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Robert  M  Ball.  Commissioner 
■  >f  Social  Security:  Mary  E  Swltzer.  Admin- 
istrator. Social  &  Rehabilitation  Service;  Wil- 
liam H  Stewart.  M  D  .  Surgeon  General,  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

•  cc  Paul  Miller.  Philip  Lee.  Lisle  Carter, 
Jiimes  Kelly.  Donald  Simpson.  Ralph  Hultt. 
William  Oorham,  Edmund  Uaxter.  F  Peter 
Llbftssl  I 

PRCK.RAMS     \ND    PROJECT    ASSISTA.NCE 

Refined  by  the  discussions  at  the  El  Paso 
hearings,  the  Committees  work  of  Initiating 
and  expediting  programs  tf>ok  on  new  vigor 
and  .-.peed  Set  forth  below  are  programs  and 
projects  which  reflect  the  new  impetus 
arising  from  Committee  activity  during  the 
period  uf  this  rep>ort 

Manpoici'r  and  training 

Concentrated  Employment  Programs  have 
been  established  in  comprehensive  effort 
against  hard-core  unemployment  A  total  of 
J30  415  166  has  been  alh>cated  for  the  pro- 
grams in  San  .\ntonlo  San  Francisco.  Los 
.\ngeles.  Phoenix.  .Mbuquerque.  Denver. 
Waco,  and  Oakland  which  account  for  over 
40  percent  of  the  entire  Mexican  .American 
population 

More  than  18.000  Mexican  .Americans  liave 
been  trained  or  are  receiving  training  through 
institutional  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  programs  This  number  included 
2.500  specially  developed  training  slots  de- 
signed to  serve  the  unique  needs  of  the 
Mexican  Americans  m  various  California 
cities. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  V  .S  Department 
iif  Labor-funded  on-lhe-Job  training  pro- 
grams in  which  Mexican  Americans  also  par- 
ticipate. *3  3  million  has  been  allocated  for 
3.900  on-the-job  training  slots  for  Mexican 
.American  trainees  Projects  are  being  admin- 
istered by  .Mexican  American  social  service 
irgaiilzatlons  in  Richmond.  Santa  Rosa. 
Fresno.  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego.  Salinas.  Pico 
Rivera.  Santa  Clara.  California:  Denver  Colo- 
rado; and  .Maricopa  County.  .Arizona  For  the 
trainees  who  .speak  .Spanish,  the  projects  In- 
clude prevocatlonal  English  rUisses 

Operation  SER  (Service — Employment- 
Redevelopment)  created  In  1966.  is  now 
mounting  Mexican  .American  manpower  pro- 
grams in  thirteen  Southwestern  cities  In 
which  more  than  :l  000  unemployed  persons, 
mainly  Mexican  .Americans,  will  receive  Job 
preparation  and  placement  services  Of>era- 
tlon  SEA  Is  directed  by  Jobs  for  Progress. 
Inc  .  a  non-profit  organization  sponsored  by 
major  Mexican  .American  organizations;  The 
League  uf  United  Latin  .American  Citizens 
and  the  .American  QI  Forum  i>f  the  U  S  Op- 
eration SER  has  received  approximately  $7 
million  in  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  .Act  funds 

Mexican  American  youths  in  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  Increfised  to  38  percent 
In  the  Southwest  during  the  1967  summer 
work  program  .is  contrasted  with  25  percent 
earlier 

Federal  Government   recruitment  and 
emplcijment 

The  Post  OlHce  Department  In  the  last 
two  years  has  added  Mexican  Americans  to 
Its  staff  at  about  60  times  the  rate  that  it 
averaged  in  the  last  120  years 

Civil  Service  Commission  survey  of  Federal 
employment  Indicates  that,  during  the  period 
of  June,  1965  to  November.  1967.  there  was 
an  Increase  of  41  percent  In  Spanish  sur- 
named Federal  employees  in  the  Southwest. 
Over   9,000   such    appointments    were   made 
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from  June,  1966  to  November,  1967  with 
hundreds  more  being  added  to  the  Federal 
rolls  in  most  recent  month.* 

The  number  of  Mexican  .Americans  In  posi- 
tions paying  over  $1 1,000  per  annum  has  vir- 
tually doubled  in  this  period  In  the  five-state 
area 

This  trend  toward.s  increased  representa- 
tion ot  Spanlsh-surnamed  Americans  in  the 
upper  levels  Is  dramatically  reflected  by  the 
1967  Increase  of  185  2  percent  in  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  OS  15  appwlntees  since  the  1963 
level 

Much  of  this  progress  Is  the  direct  result 
of  regular  meetings  and  ron.stant  communi- 
cation of  the  Inter-.Agency  Committee  staff 
with  ranking  agency  personnel  directors  and 
special  departmental  task  forces  created  to 
make  recruitment  and  hiring  practices  more 
responsive  to  the  Mexican  .American  com- 
munity 

.Activities  have  Included  the  launching  of 
recruiting  drives  by  member  agencies  of  the 
committee  at  schools  and  colleges  with  .sub- 
stantial Spanish  surname  enrollment  For 
example,  during  early  1968  the  Department 
of  Health  Education,  and  Welfare  conducted 
recruitment  drives  through  eleven  cities  m 
the  Southwest  Since  February,  the  Depart- 
ment has  hired  134  Mexican  Americans  up 
to  and  including  aS-15  level  (paying  more 
than  *18, 000  a  year) 

New  Job  element  rating  techniques  ,ind  ex- 
amining procedures  are  being  designed  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  experience  or  educa- 
tional requirements  for  entry  level  positions 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
\elopment  has  pioneered  m  new  testing  pro- 
cedures which  Will  permit  the  Go-. ernment  to 
evaluate  the  Job  potential  of  workers  whose 
abilities  might  not  be  reflected  by  written 
examinations. 

The  Inter- Agency  Committee  Is  furnishing 
both  technical  assistance  and  Information  on 
talented  members  of  the  Mexican  .American 
community  to  interested  Government  agen- 
cies through  .1  Cummlttee  st  iff-  iperated  poo! 

The  Inter-.Agency  Committee  h.is  compiled 
and  published  a  listing  of  over  1.400  Span- 
lsh-surnamed students  v^ho  graduated  from 
college  during  the  current  year  The  first 
such  compilation  has  been  distributed  to 
Federal  agencies,  private  employers  and  other 
Interested  groups  Reports  received  by  the 
Committee  indicate  a  great  Interest  among 
these  employers.  For  example,  one  large  na- 
tional corporation  has  already  hired  22  re- 
cent graduates  and  one  school  system  lias 
mailed  applications  to  over  175  education 
majors  who  appeared  In  the  booklet 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  studying 
a  new  Federal  merit  promotion  policy  to  as- 
sure fairer  consideration  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
can employees  for  advascement  and  to  assure 
that  employees  are  more  fully  Informed 
about  promotion  opportunities;  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  also  committed  Itself 
to  substantially  more  emphasis  on  training 
for  lower  level  employees  to  assist  their  ad- 
vancement 

The  Civil  Service  Commission,  Federal  per- 
sonnel officers  union  officials  and  leaders  of 
minority  group  organizations  are  reviewing 
proposed  changes  In  the  procedures  for  filing, 
investigating  and  resolving  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination  within    Federal   agencies 

Civil  Service  inter-Agency  Boards  of  Exam- 
iners in  the  Southwest  regions  are  working 
with  Mexican  .American  organizations  to 
locate  candidates  and  to  identify  employ- 
ment problems.  Use  is  being  made  of  the 
Spanish  language  medta  to  advertise  Job 
openings  and  examination  announcements. 

Agencies  are  being  encouraged  to  recruit 
and  hire  bilingual  and  blcultural  employees 
where  there  Is  a  demonstrated  need  for  em- 
ployees with  these  qualifications.  In  the  four 
Civil  Service  Regions  with  substantial  Mexi- 
can American  population,  the  Commission  Is 
now  especially  employing  Spanish-speaking 
persons  for  public  Information  and  testing 
positions. 
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Federal-private  cooperation  in  employment 
The  Inter-.Agency  Committee,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Plans  icr  Progress  la  unit  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  staffed  by 
executives  loaned  by  industry  to  intensify 
private  sector  cooperation)  and  the  Com- 
munltv  Relations  Service,  sponsored  the 
Southwest  Empl<iyers  Conference  on  Mexican 
American  and  Indian  Employment  Problems. 
More  than  200  rtpresentatlves  of  private  In- 
dustry convened  on  July  10.  1968  for  a  three- 
day  conference  m  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
.Another  is  being  considered  for  California. 

EtTorts  to  enli;n  the  interest  of  Industry  in 
hiring  Mexican  Americans  Include  specific 
assistance  to  companies  In  devising  equal  em- 
plovment  opp.  rtunity  programs  as  well  as 
almost  dailv  contact  with  business  executives 
regarding  the  employment  of  Mexican 
Americans. 

£di(cafio7i 

In  Januarv,  iri68  the  President  signed  the 
Bilingual  Education  Bill  amending  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  bllinpual  ^ind  blcultural  education  pro- 
visions authorize  research,  experimentation, 
demonstration  and  operating  activities.  These 
include  the  <l.nelopment  of  curricula,  meth- 
ods, material.-i  media  and  administrative  pro- 
cedures relatlnt;  to  bilingual  Instruction. 

r-rlmarilv  ihrouch  ESEA  funds,  HEW  has 
sponsored  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  pre-school  and  elementary  students 
of  multi-lingual  and  multi-cultural  back- 
grounds in  i^an  Antonio.  El  Paso,  Travis 
County,  Texas;  Northern  New  Mexico  and 
Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico  Included  are  the 
Southwestern  Educational  Development  La- 
boratorv  m  .Austin,  the  Good  Samaritan  Pre- 
school Bilingual  t^ogram  in  San  Antonio 
and  Project  Follow-Through  in  Corpus 
Chrlsll 

Related  .Aolivitlrs  Involve  the  utilization, 
in  Denv<>r.  Colorado,  and  in  eleven  Texas 
counties,  i  f  televised  programs  to  teach  Eng- 
lish and  to  Mrent-'then  self-image  among 
Mexican  An-.ericun  students  through  an  un- 
dcrstandine  of  their  total  cultural  heritage. 
Under  the  Kxnerlenced  Teacher  Fellowship 
Program,  the  Ur.lvcrsity  of  Arizona  Is  train- 
ing teachers  cf  bllingual-blcultural  students. 
Tlirouph  '.he  talent  Search  Program  of 
HEW.  ■=■854  125  has  been  made  available  for 
nine  projects  iti  the  Southwest  to  identify 
talented  hlph  ■'chool  students  and  encourage 
them  to  complete  high  school  with  a  view 
toward  pursulne  .t  higher  education. 

National  Defense  Education  Act  loans.  Eco- 
nomic Opportuniiv  Grants,  Guaranteed 
Loans  :  nd  the  Work  Study  Program  are 
being  utilized  increasingly  by  colleges  In  the 
Southwest  to  l.elp  needy  Mexican  American 
students  For  example.  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 
College  in  San  .Antonio  has  made  use  of  all 
such  aids  in  its  Project  Teacher  Excellence 
and  the  West  Texas  University  combines 
financial  dd  to  students  with  an  effort  to 
educate  non-profit  organizations  in  the  uses 
of  Work-S'.udy  participants. 

A  Mexican  .American  .Affairs  Unit  of  the 
Office  uf  Education  was  established  at  the 
ursine  of  'he  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Mexican  American  Affairs.  The  Unit  has  con- 
ducted a  lield  survey  among  the  Mexican 
American  coniniunitles  In  the  Southwestern 
States,  now  being  analyzed. 

Migrant  i'aining  and  education 
In  Florida,  Texas,  and  California,  a  Migrant 
Compensatory  Education  Project  has  been 
established  "  provide  basic  and  remedial 
education,  occupational  training,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  health  and  food  services  and 
economic  support  to  1,000  migrant  youths 
and  their  families. 

In  Illinois,  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  established  a  program  of  adult  basic 
education  service  for  Mexican  American  mi- 
grants settling  out  of  the  migrant  stream. 

In  Arizona,  a  series  of  television  tapes  are 
being  utilized   to  teach  the  adult  Mexican 
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American  migrant   of  low  literate  level  how 
to  speak  basic,  simple  English. 

In  Texas,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  under  Title  III  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secoi.dary  Education  .Act,  has 
set  up  special  bilingual  instruction  for  mi- 
grant children.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley  Edu- 
cation Service  Center  will  serve  over  70,000 
Spanish-speaking  and  migrant  children  in 
four  Texas  counties. 

In  Mesilla  Valley  of  Dona  Ana  County, 
New  Mexico,  educational  radio  is  being  util- 
ized to  increase  the  communication  skills  of 
over  500  children  Ir.^m  n'dgrant  agricultural 
families  and  other  disadvantaged  children. 

In  Northern  New  Mexico,  the  Home  Edu- 
cation Livelihood  Program  is  providing  adult 
basic,  general  and  vocational  education  as 
■well  as  assisting  in  the  establishment  of 
farm  cooperatives  and  small  village  industry. 
Eight  High  .school  Equivalency  Programs 
liave  received  funding  lor  their  second  year 
from  the  Migrant  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Seventy-hve  percent 
of  the  youths  are  migrants  and  over  .'-•evenly- 
five  percent  are  Mexican  American  Programs 
are  in  Claremont.  California;  Pueblo.  Colo- 
rado; Lincoln.  Nebraska;  Eugene,  Oregon; 
Pilman,  Washington:  El  Paso,  Texas;  Madi- 
.son,  Wisconsin;  and  Rosw^ll.  New  Mexico. 

The  Migrant  Division  of  the  Oifice  of  Eco- 
nomic Opp<  rtunity  has  funded  twelve  in- 
formation :.nd  referral  centers  for  migrants 
and  seasonally  employed  farmworkers  in 
areas  with  large  numbers  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans, Mexican  .AniPrioan  mU'rants  are  m 
eight  of  the  twelve  areas  covered  by  the 
information  centers. 

Migrant  labor 
The  influx  of  braccro  labor,  citii-ens  cf 
nearby  countries  who  compete  with  U.S. 
citizens  for  jobs,  was  reduced  during  the 
past  year  to  only  0  4  jx'rccnt  of  its  1959 
level  In  terms  uf  man  months  of  employ- 
ment, or  to  1   250  of  it:-;  former  number 

The  Department  (if  Labnr  has  established 
higher  housing  standards  for  farmworkers 
who  are  hired  through  the  Employment 
Seri'ice  Offices. 

The  Inter-Agency  Cununlttee.  in  support 
of  community  efforts,  continties  to  urge  the 
enactment  cf  legislation  extending  the  right 
of  collective   bargaining   to  farm   laborers 

The  1968  Sugar  Beet  wage  rate  determina- 
tion pr.:>vidcs  a  5  9  percent  to  7.7  percent  in- 
crease in  piece  rates  and  a  10  cent  increase  in 
the  hourly  rate.  Stricter  protective  provisions 
for  minors  .'\nd  more  stringent  r?gulatlons 
governing  labor  contractors  were  also  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture 
AgnciiUurc  and  i  ural  clerdopment 
Seven  counties  in  Texas,  each  containing 
a  Mexican  Anif-rican  population  of  10  percent 
or  more,  .ire  (-n  a  Coirimodity  D'- tribtilion 
Program  tareot  list  tf  the  Department  of 
Agrlcultur?'s   efforts   aimed   at   the   nation's 
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to  define  and  attack  problems  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking. 

HEW  has  changed  its  surveys  so  that  Mex- 
ican American  school  enrollments  will  be 
coiinted  more  usefully. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  report  on 
minority  itroup  Federal  employees  has  been 
expanded  to  include  m<M-e  \ltal  information 
on  Mexican  American  employment  in  the 
Federal  government. 

Housinci 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Housing  Author- 
ity in  conjunction  with  the  California  Better 
Housing  for  Mexican  Americans  Committee 
has  received  a  jjlanning  grant  for  jjublic 
housing  unites  icj  450  families  and  250  elderly 
jieople. 

The  East  Los  .Angeles  Iniprovement  Coun- 
cil luis  received  $1,850,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  moderate  income  rent  supplement 
housiiiLt  uiiits. 

l\inds  have  l>ecn  granted  for  the  construc- 
tioii  of  300  units  of  low  rent  and  rent  ^up- 
])lement  housing  for  elderly  peojile.  50  per- 
cent of  whom  are  Mexican  .American. 

Tlie  Home  Improvement  Project  In  .Albu- 
querque received  an  .idditional  $73,000  in 
March.  1068  to  contir.tie  its  program  of  re- 
liabilitation  of  homes  and  employment  for 
the  unskilled  unemployed. 

Model  cinci 
The  Model  Cities  Prr.jrram  now  includes 
:.everal  cltie?  which  contain  a  iiiirh  percent- 
:iee  of  .Spanish  surnamed  population:  Fresno. 
C.ilifr.rnia:  San  Antonio,  Easle  Pass.  Waco. 
Texas:  Denver.  Trinidad.  Colorado;  Albuquer- 
que. New  Mexico;  and  Saelnaw.  Michigan, 
and  New  York. 

.M  IGHBORHO(.lD    r  ACIMTIES 

The  first  HUD  assisted  neighlxirhood  facil- 
ity, jjened  in  February  1967.  was  the  LEAP 
C-omiiiunlty  Center  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  with 
a  crant  of  $185,226  and  Eer\  ing  nearly  3,000 
Mexican  American  families.  Since,  many 
projects  have  been  completed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  Mexican  Ameri'-an  families,  includ- 
ins  centers  in  El  Paso,  drrizo  Springs,  Texa-s; 
Pagaso  Springs.  Colorado;  FlagEt..iff.  Arizona; 
Delano.  Calexico,  California.  Grants  for  these 
projects  totalled  S900.TOO. 

fXAMPLE.S      OF      INDIVIDIAI.      ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

.A  Father  of  five  children  in  Los 
Angeles,  Califurnla  was  unemployed  for  a 
period  of  nine  months  due  to  his  lack  of 
education  and  .'kills,  A  number  of  times,  he 
and  his  family  lived  in  their  automobile 
while  he  senrOied  for  a  job.  In  February, 
1968.  lie  lienrd  <  f  the  Mexican  .American  Op- 
portunity Founti;ition  ;.nd  w.is  enrolled  in 
their  on-the-job  training  program.  He  iiow 
IS  earning  $2  75  an  liotiv  working  for  a  com- 
pany wl'.ere  he  was  placcci." 

"...  A  (iisadavntaged  five-year  old  in  San 
.Antonio.  Texas,  vv'as  thoupht  to  be  retarded. 
The  Good  Samaritan  Contc-r  enrolled  him  in 


1000   poorest   counties— counties  which   had  •  ,;,pjr  pre-.school  bilinfu.d  program,  partially 


not  previously  c^btained  coverage 

The  Forest  Service  has  reallocated  $1,- 
000.000  for  additional  use  in  revegetation  of 
crazing  lane!-,  l.n  Northern  New  Mexico  a?id  In 
Colorado,  benefiting  the  many  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  arfa  v.-ho  conduct  small 
farming  operations. 

The  Forest  Service  Is  dividlm,'  lt.=  cont;-acts 
Into  smaller  u:iit.s  so  that  rmall  vlllatre  croups 
can  bid,  thus  creatine  jobs  and  siimulaling 
the  depressed  economy  in  areas  cf  Northern 
New  Mexico. 

The  Forest  Service  has  provided  funding 
for  the  Trlnchcra  Ranch  Exchange  to  pro- 
vide Job  and  economic  development  in  Cos- 
tilla County,  Colorado,  where  over  70  percent 
of  the  population  Is  Spanish  surnamed. 

Statistical  data 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  ■will  include  In 

the  1970  Census  a  notation  on  the  language 

spoken  In  the  home  If  It  Is  other  than  English 

and  other  questions  to  acquire  data  needed 


funded  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  child  has  become  a 
bright,  outgoing  boy  with  average  or  above 
average  ratings  on  all  tests." 

".  .  .  A  young  girl  in  .San  .Antonio,  Texas, 
motherless  and  responsible  for  yoimger 
brothers  and  risters.  liad  a  poor  high  school 
.academic  record.  But  her  potential  was  rec- 
fignized  by  Project  Teacher  Excellence  at  t  ur 
Lady  of  the  Lake  Collece  and  she  wa?  iilaced 
in  the  Work 'Study  Program.  She  has  now 
completed  her  freshman  year  with  no  grade 
lower  than  a  'c',  fulfilling  her  formerly  im- 
possible dream  of  becoming  a  teacher  of  the 
disadvantaged." 

".  .  .  The  grandmother  of  69  clilldren  In 
Harvey,  Illinois,  came  to  this  country  from 
Mexico  in  1913  but  wa.s  never  able  to  acquire 
the  education  necessary  for  citizenship.  She 
recently  completed  an  Americanization  class 
sponsored  through  the  El  Centre  de  Opor- 
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tunldad  of  Chicago  Height*  and  the  Adult 
Education  Program  of  Blriom  High  School 
She  has  been  able  to  fulflU  her  desires  of  be- 
coming a  citizen,  reading  the  Bible,  and 
setting  an  example  for  her  family  One  of 
her  daughters  Is  now  a  student  in  the 
program   ' 

A  sixteen-year  old  in  East  I>xs  Angeles. 
California,  who  must  help  support  his 
fatherless  family  was  offered  through  the 
Community  Service  Center  in  East  Los 
Angeles,  a  J'^b  fourteen  miles  away  In  Engle- 
wood  He  lacked  tr:insportatlon  but.  through 
a  special  Job  Bus  Service'  .perated  by  the 
Center  the  youth  was  able  to  take  the  sum- 
mer Job  He  will  continue  his  education  in 
the  fall  ' 

"...  A  subsistence  farmer  and  father  of  six 
children  in  Northern  New  Mexico  lost  most 
of  his  crops  m  1967  Refusing  defeat,  he 
obtained  a  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loan  to  start  anew  Not  only  is  he  now  farm- 
ing profitably  but  he  Is  also  helping  to 
organize  a  farmers'  co<->peratlve  through  the 
Home  Education  Livelihood  Program  which 
Is  aiding  many  Mexican  .Americans  m  the 
are*.  ' 

Commtttt'e  aid  on   program.i  arid  projects — 
tabular  surnmary  ' 

ACTION  T-AKEN 

Pr  igram  contacts 

Federal 1  410 

State  and  loc&l .. ..„..  128 

Pr.vate 697 

Mexican    American   crgAaisatlona 1.758 

Folic V   changes   re<.-onun«nded 49 

Community  pr'ijects 

Acted    upon _ .  257 

Guidance    provided. 133 

Individual  hardship  cases  aided 35 

Projects  initiated  by  committee 37 

General  information  and  assistance..  1,094 
Meeting  arrangements: 

Interam.'nc\      307 

Private    sector         60 

PLACEMENT  AcrnriTirs 

Tutal    applicants 438 

Total    reterra  s 1.092 

Total  placements 119 

Employment     contacts    with     private 

ccm^nies     66 

.AREAS  OF  .ACTION 

Individual  actions 

Educauon     

Health,   welfare,   poverty 

Rtiral  matters,  migrants 

Housing     

Ju.s:ice  and  immigration 

Military     

Maxipower     

Ecununue    development 

Research     

Miscellaneous    


320 

168 

165 

118 

115 

53 

208 

48 

63 

34 

^  The  figures  in  this  table  reflect  requests 
and  situations  which  required  one  or  more 
written  communications  which  are  in  the 
Inter-Agency  Committee  s  tiles  for  this  year 
They  do  nof  include  requests  :ind  situations 
subject  only  to  telephone  and  personal  con- 
tacts These  latter  outnumber  those  in  the 
table  many  times  but  m-. oUed  situations 
which  could  be  disposed  oi  without  time- 
consuming  correspondence  ut  documentation 
or  which  already  existed  in  the  Inter-Agency 
flies  or  In  other  agencies,  government  or 
private 
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Percent 
increase 


Worldwide... 
Soutti*esI... 

Afuona     

Caiitotiiii 

Coloraoo..... 
Ne*  Me«ico. 
Tejus 


S9.853 

68.945 

15 

38.715 

54.  bM 

41 

1,704 

2.251 

32 

9.372 

15.297 

63 

3.2« 

4.397 

35 

5.261 

6,741 

28 

19.132 

2S.g72 

35 
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Ideniirl.ible  Fedeniily-tunded  projects 
established  u>  serve  the  speclall/.ed  needs  of 
Mexican  Americans  i  not  Including  other 
projects  by  which  Mexican  Americans,  and 
others  as  well,  aire  served) .  160. 

SOME  FEDERAL  GOVFRNMENT  POSmONS  TO 
WHICH  MEXICAN  AMEKICANS  HAVE  HECENILY 
BEEN    APHtilNTED 

Chairman,  Inter-Agency  Committee  on 
Mexicaji  .American  AtTiiIrs 

Ambassador  to  Paraguay. 

.Ambiiasador  to  El  Salvador 

Representative  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral .Assembly,  with  rank  of  Ambassador 

Chalrmaii,  United  States  .Section,  United 
States-. \Iexlc.  I  t'umml.sslun  f.ir  Border  De- 
velopnieiit  .iiul  Friendship 

Member.  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board   Department  of  Transportation 

CommlssKjner.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Conimlssinn 

Member  United  States-Mexico  Commission 
for  B<irder  lievelopmeiu  .ind  Friendship 

Member  .Nutlonal  .Advisory  Commission  on 
Income  Maintenance  Programs. 

Executive  .\.sslsl<int  to  the  Federal  Co- 
Chairm^m  Four  Corners  Regional  Commis- 
sion   Economic  Development  Administration 

Special  .■\sslst4»nt  to  C'immlssloner  Mem- 
ber. Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission 

Community  Relations  Specialist,  U  S  Civil 
Rights  Commission 

Women  s  Advisory  Committee  for  the  War 
on  Poverty  i2».  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity 

Regional  Director  Bureau  of  Work  Train- 
ing Progr  im.s.  Department   )f  Lab:  - 

Deputy  Regional  Director  Bureau  of  Work 
Training  Programs.  Department  of  Labor. 

Consult. int  (to  assist  m  lntcrn<il  review 
of  the  Impact  of  its  programs  In  Mexican 
.American  community  i    Department  of  Labor 

Director  Southwest  .\rea  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Executive  Director.  Peru,  Peace  Corpe. 

Staff'  Member  President's  Council  on 
Touth  Opp<:)rtunlty. 

Member.  Nutlonal  Advisory  Committee  tor 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped, Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfiire 

Consult.uit.  Food  and  Drug  .Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare 

Coordinator  for  the  West  and  Southwest 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Program. 
Post  Office  Department 

Director.  Mexican  Americ-.ui  Education 
Unit.  Office  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health.  Education  ind  Welfare 

Consultant.  .Advisory  Committee  on  Books 
for  Poor  Children.  Department  of  Health. 
Education  ajid  Welfare 

Member.  Board  of  Appeals  and  Review. 
Post  Office  Department 

Special  .Assistant.  Office  of  Civil  Rights. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare 

Director,  Office  for  Spanish  Surnamed 
.Americans.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and   Welfare 

Legislative  Covmsel  to  Governor  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Director,  National  Capital  Region  of  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

.Assistant  General  Counsel,  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission 

Project  Manager  for  Equal  Employment 
Opp  rtunltles.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Member.  National  .Advisory  Committee  on 
Welfare.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare 

Member,  Title  III  .Advisory  Committee,  Of- 
fice of  Education.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 

Member,  Advisory  Committee  on  Graduate 
Education.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 
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Educational  Research  and  Training  Spe- 
clall^t.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Attorney.  Civil  Rights  Division.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice 

Member  Education  Professions  and  Devel- 
opment Act  .Advisory  Committee.  Department 
of  Health    Education,  and  Welfare 

Consultant.  Mexican  American  Education 
Project,  U  S   Commission  on  Civil  Rithts 

Personnel  Staffing  Sfjeclall.st  Department 
of  Health   Education,  and  Welfare 

Personnel  Staffing  Specialist.  Department 
of   Labor 

.Members.  Advisory  Committee  on  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation   and   WfLlare 

Member.  Advl.sory  Committee  on  Vcx"a- 
tloiial  Education  Dep.irlment  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation   and  Welfare 

Information  Officer.  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration 

Consultant    National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Dl.>-trlct  Director.  Bureau  of  Work  Train- 
ing Programs  Department  of  Liibor 

Program  .Analvst  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity 

Compliance  Officer  Department  of  Health. 
Education    and  Welfare 

.Assistant  Executive  Director  Research.  In- 
ter-.Agency  Coiiunlttee  on  Mexican  American 
Affairs 

Chief  Program  Division  Inter-. Agency 
Committee  on   .Mexican  .American  .Affairs 

Special  .As.slstani  to  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor Inier-.Agency  Committee  on  Mexican 
.American  .Affairs 

Program  Specialist  i2i  Inter-.Agency  Com- 
mittee on   .Mexican  American  .Affairs 

.Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chairman. 
Inter-Ayency  Committee  on  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Affa'rs 

rhe  primary  objective  of  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  .Mexlc.in  .American  .Affairs  has 
been  to  hnd  whether  Federal  programs  arc 
reaching  Mexican  .Americans  and  'o  seek  new 
measures  -a  liere  such  are  necessary,  to  handle 
the  community's  unique  problems  The  pro- 
grams mentioned  in  this  report  result  from 
this  kind  of  special  .ittentlon  to  the  Mexican 
.American's  needs 

However,  the  most  vital — and  somewhat 
intangible--  ! unction  of  the  Inter-.Agency 
Committee  has  been  that  o!  education  The 
Imer-.Agencv  C.;>mmUtee  lound  a  creat  lack 
')f  knowledge  and  understanding  v^lthln  the 
agencies  in  regard  to  the  Spanl.«h-surnamed 
.American  It  also  found  a  trrcat  willingness 
among  the  Ciovernment  and  private  sector 
officials  to  learn  and  to  communicate  with 
the  Spanish-ripeaking  people  of  our  nation 
Therein  lies  progress 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  has  also 
round  It  necessary  to  acqualr.t  the  Mexican 
American  community  In  the  resources  which 
exist  for  them  In  Government  .iiid  the  private 
sector  The  ultimate  .success  of  this  liaison 
role  will  be  to  bring  the  three — Government, 
private  sector  and  people — together  and  es- 
tablish a  permanent  trust  among  them. 
Vicente  T  Ximfnes. 

Chairrian. 


RICHARD  W  HOMAN.  OF  SUGAR 
GROVE,  W  VA,.  ELECTED  TO 
SERVE  AS  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF, 
VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS— 
HOMAN  OUTSTANDING  SELEC- 
TION—DEDICATED. ENERGETIC, 
.\ND  CAPABLE  YOUNG  LEADER 
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HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SEN.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  Septernber  4.  1968 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  first  lime  in  its  long  and  distin- 
guished history  of  service  to  the  Nation 


and  their  famUies,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  have 
chosen  a  West  Virginian  as  their  com- 
mander in  chief. 

Richard  W.  Homan.  of  Sugar  Grove. 
W.  Va.,  was  elected  to  that  office  in  De- 
troit, on  August  23,  1968.  at  the  69th  na- 
tional convention  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

I  am  happy  that  a  fellow  mountaineer 
has  been  selected  to  serve  in  this  re- 
sponsible capacity  in  one  of  our  great 
national  organizations  and  I  am  genu- 
inely gratified  that  this  honor  has  come 
to  such  a  hard  working  but  essentially 
gentle  man  who  is  possessed  of  the  fine 
qualities  that  we  so  urgently  need  in 
places  of  leadership. 

Often  we  speculate  on  the  qualities  we 
seek,  in  our  leaders.  It  is  a  real  tribute  to 
the  membership  of  the  VFW  that  they 
looked  at  Rich  Homan,  considered  the 
measure  of  the  man  and  saw  in  him  the 
qualities  they  sought.  They  found  re- 
spect for  tradition  but  insistence  on 
progress.  They  found  in  him  honesty, 
candor,  and  ambition.  The  membership 
also  discovered  in  Rich  Homan  an  abid- 
ing humility  and  an  abounding  pride — 
pride  in  our  institutions,  in  the  orga- 
nization he  leads,  and  in  his  State  and 
Nation.  . 

Rich  Homan  is  a  young  man,  with 
energy  necessary  to  his  task,  but  with 
enough  years  behind  him  to  provide  the 
insiaht  that  experience  can  bring.  I  have 
known  Rich  since  he  was  a  small  boy. 
His  father.  Dr.  V.  R.  Homan.  was  my 
good  friend  and  counsellor  during  ear- 
lier political  years. 

I  am  proud  that  Rich  Homan.  life 
member  of  VFW  Post  9666  in  Sugar 
Grove,  has  merited  the  opportunity  to 
lead  his  great  organization.  The  1.4  mil- 
lion members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  can  look  forward  to  a  year  of  add- 
ed achievement  and  broad  service. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
short  biography  of  Richard  Homan  and 
to  include  his  acceptance  speech  to  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  national  con- 
vention on  August  23.  His  speech  out- 
lines his  program,  but  more  than  that, 
it  outlines  the  man — a  man  equal  to  the 
demanding  times  in  which  we  live. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy and  speech  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
RICHARD  W.  Homan 
Richard  W.  Homan.  Sugar  Grove,  West 
■Virginia,  was  elected  Senior  Vice  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  at  its  68th  Annual  National 
Convpntlon  August  25.  1967  In  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana.  At  the  organlatlon's  67th  Annual 
National  Convention  held  In  August  1966  In 
New  Vork  City.  Homan  was  elected  Junior 
Vice  Commander-in-Chief. 

Shortly  after  assuming  office,  the  Senior 
Vice  Commander-ln-Chlef  spent  several 
weeks  studying  firsthand  the  conditions  In 
the  Par  East.  Including  in  his  itinerary  Viet- 
nam. Korea.  Taiwan,  where  he  visited  the 
Island  fortress  of  Quemoy,  Hong  Kong,  Oki- 
nawa and  Japan. 

Born  January  14.  1923.  he  Is  the  son  of 
Leafy  M.  Homan  and  the  late  Dr.  V.  R. 
Homan.  Attending  Sugar  Grove  Elementary 
School,  he  was  graduated  from  Franklin 
High  School  In  Franklin,  West  Virginia,  as 
Salutatorian  of  the  graduating  class  of  1941. 
After  service  In  World  War  II  he  was  grad- 
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uated  from  Brldgewater  College.  Bridge- 
water,  Virginia  with  a  BA  degree,  majoring  In 
mathematics. 

Inducted  Into  the  U.S.  Army  In  1944, 
Homan  received  basic  training  in  Co.  A, 
220th  Infantry  Training  Battalion.  He  went 
overseas  In  February  1945.  assigned  to  the 
610th  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion.  He  served  In 
the  Rhlneland  and  Central  Germany  cam- 
paigns and  was  promoted  to  sergeant.  Fol- 
lowing World  War  II  he  was  assigned  to  the 
International  Military  Tribunal,  at  Nurnberg, 
during  the  trials  of  top  Nazi  leaders,  aa 
noncom  officer  In  charge  of  billeting  and 
messing  military  personnel. 

Homan  returned  home  in  mid-1946  and 
opened  a  flour  and  feed  processing  plant, 
which  was  operated  by  personnel  during  the 
four  years  he  spent  at  Brldgewater  College. 
He  also  assists  In  management  of  a  family- 
owned  Hereford  cattle  ranch  in  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia  and  Pendleton  County, 
West  Virginia. 

Homan  Is  a  life  member  of  VFW.  Post 
9666  In  Sugar  Grove,  which  he  served  through 
all  chairs  to  Post  Commander.  He  served 
two  terms  as  District  Commander  and  served 
as  a  chairman  of  every  major  committee  In 
the  Department  of  West  Virginia  as  well  as 
being  elected  Department  Commander.  He 
has  served  on  the  National  Council  of  Ad- 
ministration. National  Awards  and  Citations 
Committee.  National  Budget  and  Finance 
Committee.  National  Legislative  Committee 
and  during  the  year  preceding  his  election 
as  Junior  Vice  Commander-in-Chief  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  National  Loyalty  Day 
committee. 

Among  his  various  civic  offices,  the  Senior 
Vice  Commander-in-Chief  has  served  14 
years  on  the  Pendleton  County  School  Board 
and  12  years  on  the  Pendleton  County  Ex- 
tension Service  Committee;  was  a  member  of 
the  Area  Advisory  Committee  to  the  West 
Virginia  Center  for  Appalachian  Studies  and 
Development  of  West  Virginia  University, 
was  elected  Vice  President  of  the  Pendleton 
County  Bank  in  1964:  served  on  the  Pendle- 
ton County  Board  of  Health;  and  is  serving 
a  6-year  term  on  the  Veterans  Council  of 
West  Virginia  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs by  appointment  of  the  Governor  of 
West  Virginia. 

Homan  is  a  member  of  Francis  Asbury 
Memorial  Methodist  Church  in  Sugar  Grove, 
having  served  .is  Sunday  School  teacher  and 
as  Superintendent.  He  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Sugar  Grove  Lions  Club  and  is  a  32nd 
Degree  Mason.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Jean  Ann  Simmons  of  Franklin  West  Vir- 
glnli.  He  has  five  brothers. 

Acceptance  Speech   ey   Richard   W.   Homan. 
Sugar   Grove,   W.   Va..    as   Commander  in- 
Chief  OF  THE  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
OF  THE  United  States,  August  23,  1968 
My  comrades  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,   you  have  entrusted  me  ■with  a  great 
responsibility — one   which   I   most  earnestly 
sought,  and  which  I  shall  .strive  with  all  of 
my   being  to  discharge   with   credit   to   this 
great  organization  and  to  the  nation  we  all 
serve. 

The  high  office  of  Commander-ln-Chlef  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  a  position 
which  I  assume  with  both  humility  and 
pride — one  which  I  respect,  but  do  not  fear.  I 
respect  it  because  of  it.=;  long-standing  signif- 
icance to  the  veterans  of  America.  I  respect 
it  for  what  our  great  organization  has  come 
to  mean  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  I  respect  It 
for  what  It  means  to  you  and  me. 

I  do  not  fear  It  because  the  very  nature  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  makes  fear  an 
unbecoming  trait.  I  do  not  fear  it  because 
I  know  from  experience  that  each  of  you 
stands  'with  me  and  behind  me  in  every  bat- 
tle we  shall  wage. 

I  am  acutely  aware,  however,  that  you  have 
accorded  me  the  greatest  honor  of  my  life. 
I  thank  vou  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
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I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pub- 
licly express  my  gratitude  to  my  comrades  of 
the  Southern  Conference  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  West  Virginia,  who  have  worked  un- 
selfishly for  my  advancement  m  this  great 
cause  throughout  the  years;  and  to  all  of  the 
members  of  my  Post  who  mitally  placed 
their  trust  in  me. 

In  accepting  the  highest  o.Tice  In  the  great- 
est Service  Organization  this  country  hafi 
ever  known.  I  am  aware,  of  course,  of  its 
long-range  programs  and  its  historic  and 
effective  continuity  of  planning-  of  its  con- 
tinuing successful  operation  and  growth,  due 
largely  to  our  professional  staff  in  Kansas 
City  and  Washington.  I  am  gratefully  aware 
of  the  dedicated  service  and  the  contribu- 
tion lo  it.s  steady  climb  m  prestige  and  prog- 
ress which  Is  made  year  afier  year  by  our 
devoted  volunteers  on  every  level  of  our 
fifty-two  Departments. 

Nor  am  I  naive  enough  to  think  that  I  can 
Improve,  to  any  great  extern,  the  product  of 
their  vision  and  their  labor.  Neither  am  I 
egotistic  enough  to  contemplate  substantial 
change. 

I  am,  however,  ambitious  for  our  con- 
tinued success.  I  am  aware,  also  that  I.  as 
your  Commander-in-Chief,  am  both  privi- 
leged and  exjjecTed  to  bring  something  fresh 
and  inspirational  into  our  campaign  of  con- 
tinuing service  to  this  nation,  and  to  those 
who  have  fought  this  nation's  wars 

I  shall  devote  every  ounce  of  my  energy  to 
this  dedicated  cause.  I  shall  give  every  wak- 
ing nioment  to  this  honored  task.  Together 
we  shall  continue  to  pursue  the  great  jiatrl- 
otlc  course  the  Veterans  of  Pcjrelgn  Wars  has 
travelled  during  the  past  seventy  years. 

Never  has  there  been  a  greater  need  for  our 
service.  Never  have  so  many  oi  this  nation's 
friends  turned  iroin  her  in  her  hour  of  trial. 
As  we  served  her  In  the  days  of  our  youth 
when  she  was  threatened  only  from  without, 
so  must  we  serve  her  now  as  .=he  is  threat- 
ened also  from  within. 

Today  the  United  States  of  .America  Is 
tlireatened  by  unprecedented  forces  of  evil — 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  outright  dis- 
loyalty of  a  substantial  number  of  her  own 
people.  She  faces  the  most  destructive  cam- 
paign of  misrepresentation  and  degenerating 
treachery  within  that  has  ever  been  con- 
ceived by  an  alien  power  Fifty  years  of  pre- 
meditation and  malignant  practice  in  deceit, 
psychological  warfare,  coi-.spiracy,  and  inter- 
national seduction  directed  toward  the  coii- 
quest  of  the  tree  world,  have  at  last  been 
foctised  upon  -as  by  the  Commuiiist 
aggressors. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  great  task 
which  lies  before  us  we  must  make  respon- 
sibility U>  the  nation  o'ar  watchword  and  cur 
battle  cry. 

"FYeedom."  used  as  a  synonym  '.''iT  "Indi- 
vidual liberty."  lias  long  been  con.'-ldered  the 
most  import^uit  clement  of  uur  turm  of  gov- 
ernment. But  Freedom"  is  now  being  used 
as  a  synonym  lor  'crimir.al  license"  and 
"anarchy".  Freedom  has  been  made  the  alter 
ego  of  lawlessness,  and  rebellion  lias  been 
substituted  for  dissent 

Thus  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  responsibility  is  the  true  and  indls- 
penslble  cornerstone  of  our  lorm  of  govern- 
ment and  the  American  way  of  life — respon- 
slbllitv  for  one's  per.ional  conduct  under  the 
mandates  and  restraints  of  rnr  government 
of  laws  This  Is  the  essentia!  inpredient  ^^'lth- 
out  which  American  Democracy  cannot  long 
endure 

Tl-.e  Veterans  of  Foreign  V.'.-irs  r:nd  its 
Atixiliary  are  made  up  of  responsible  men 
and  women — of  responsible  patriotic  Amer- 
ican citizens  Without  exception,  our  mem- 
bers have  demonstrated  the  highest  degree  of 
responsibility  upon  the  Field  of  Honor — 
regardless  of  their  color,  race  or  creed.  In 
our  historic  service  to  the  veterans  of  this 
great  nation,  we  have  asked  no  man  for  his 
pedigree.  We  shall  renew  our  eternal  com- 
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mltment  to  this  end  But  we  shall  at  all 
times  support  the  Rule  of  Law  0\ir  screat 
patriotic  and  public  service  organization, 
under  Ita  congressional  charter.  Is  steadfajtly 
commuted  to  this  element  of  American 
Democracy— to  Individual  and  collective  re- 
sponsibility under  law  a  personal  respon- 
sibility freely  accepted,  and  fearlessly  and 
unaeiashly  dlschar(?ed 

We  shall  seek  out  r.ew  and  greater  areas 
of  responsibility  fT  iir-ielves  and  for  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  W.irs  during  the  coming 
year 

We  are  subjected  ot  an  almost  endless 
stream  of  ant  I- American  propaganda  which 
seelcs  to  promote  the  theory  that  particular 
individuals  and  special  groups  should  be 
permitted  to  decide  for  themeslves  which 
laws  they  wl'.l  obey,  and  which  laws  they 
will  openlv  defy  There  are  those  on  every 
level  of  society  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  laws  .suppressing  crime  have  gone  com- 
pletely out  of  stvie  There  are  college  pro- 
fessors and  members  of  the  clergy  who  openly 
assert  that  law  should  be  completely  sec- 
ondary to  the  peculiar  aberrations  of  the 
dissenting  mind  Law  enforcement  officers 
have'  been  made  the  public  enemies  of  our 
time 

On  every  hand,  men  and  women  who 
profess  '<)  wear  the  mantle  of  civilization 
clamor  for  morality  '  as  the  opponent  of 
law  and  order 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  challenge  all 
the  world  to  make  a  moral  case  for  crimes 
of  violence — to  Justify  on  any  ground  the 
crimes  of  rape  arson,  theft,  rioting  and  the 
accompanying  destruction  of  property:  as- 
sault and  battery,  and  murder  I  challenge 
any  man  to  make  a  moral  case  for  any  of 
the  primitive  lawlessness  which  Is  being  per- 
petrated upon  Innocent  citizens  throughout 
this  land  If  this  be  moral  under  anv  trulse. 
then  Satan  has   indeed   assumed  command. 

To  men  who  have  a  just  grievance  In  any 
form.  I  sav.  our  courts  await  their  call  Able 
counsel  will  be  furnished  to  them  free  of 
charge  Compassionate  Judges  eagerly  await 
the  opportunity  to  redress  their  wrongs.  This 
Is  an  uncontroverted  fact  no  man  of  modem 
times  woild  dare  refute  There  can  be  no 
Justlilcatnn  for  any  man  taking  the  law 
Into  hl.s  .iwn  hands. 

We  of  tie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will 
never  surrender  to  these  forces  which  are 
abroad  m  -ine  land  today.  We  will  throw  our 
individual  and  collective  weight  behind  our 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  men.  without 
reservation,  until  law  and  order  Is  restored 
m  every  city,  suburb,  and  hamlet  of  this 
land. 

The  w.ar  in  Vietnam  continues  as  a  cate- 
gory of  great  and  unsolved  p'oblems  In  our 
national  life — and  in  the  personal  lives  of  all 
Americans. 

We  who  have  longed  for  peace  in  the  tense, 
dark  night  of  alien  battlefield  can  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  those  who  feel 
the  pangs  of  fear  and  grief  today.  But  our 
nation  is  again  at  war — and  "Dutv.  honor, 
country!"  must  be  the  watchword  of  all 
loyal  citizens  and  respected  men  When  the 
nation  goes  to  war  all  men  must  stand  a  little 
taller;  all  women  must  smile  away  their 
tears.  Young  men  must  lay  aside  their  per- 
sonal dreams  and  forget  their  private  fears — 
or  go  down  the  long  and  bitter  road  to  the 
very  end  of  life,  despised,  dishonored,  and 
held  In  contempt  by  their  fellow  men. 

Regardless  of  the  wisdom  of  war  as  a  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  men  and  nations,  or 
Its  laclc,  as  long  as  there  are  American  men 
and  boys  upon  the  field  of  battle,  righting 
and  dying  for  the  flag  we  too  have  served, 
we  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  will  stand 
tlrm  In  our  commitment  to  them  and  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  flght.  We  abhor 
the  craven  clamor  which  would  deny  th«m 
the  right  to  achieve  victory.  We  renew  our 
oft  repeated  demand  for  a  complete  victory 
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over  the  Conununlst  aggressors  In  Vietnam. 
We  urge  our  government  to  turn  Its  back 
completely  upon  the  campaign  for  camou- 
flaged surrender  We  commend  the  President 
of  the  United  States  tor  the  realistic  and 
courageous  stand  he  fias  taken  in  the  face 
of  vicious  .md  completely  un-American  crit- 
icism We  urge  him,  .is  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  all  our  military  units,  to  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  conclude  the 
war  in  Vietnam  with  an  allied  victory,  and  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  honor  of  this 
great  nation  under  Oixl  We  urge  him  to 
initiate  new  planning  in  order  that  our 
brave   flghtlng   men    may    light    to   win 

We  renew  our  recommendation  of  an  ef- 
fective blockade  of  North  Vietnam  We  urge 
again  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean 

We  demand  prompt,  tearless,  and  vigorous 
legal  action  against  those  who  seek  to  Impede 
and  divert  the  war  eltort  here  at  home.  If  our 
existing  statutes  do  not  adeq\iately  cover  this 
modern  brand  of  treason  we  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  which  does  Any 
U  3.  Citizen  who  knowingly  and  Intentionally 
gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  m  time 
of  actual  war  should  sulTer  the  penalties  of 
law  With  American  troops  flghtlng  and  dying 
to  protect  the  Free  World  from  Communist 
aggression,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the 
tolerant  attitude  we  display,  toward  traitors, 
draft-dodgers,  dissenters,  and  demonstrators 
here  at  home 

For  more  than  two  decades,  Mr  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen  has  languished  in  the  various  annexes 
to  the  luxurious  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare He  now  L«?cuples  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary Itself 

But  tills  Is  not  enough  He  has  recently 
recommended  that  he  be  made  the  "Health 
Czar"  of  the  uaiioii,  with  .lUtliurlty  to  ostab- 
:iah  policies  appllc.ible  to  .ill  tederal  health 
programs,  including  the  VA  Hospital  system. 

We  of  the  V  F  W  will  oppose  any  such 
consolidation  We  believe  that  the  Veterans 
Administration  .should  be  maintained  as  a 
single  agency  for  administering  all  benellts 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents,  and  more 
particularly,  that  the  VA  Hospital  system 
should  be  maintained  as  a  separate  system  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  providing  treatment  for 
eligible  veterans.  We  will  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned to  defeat  Mr  Cohen '.s  recommenda- 
tion. 

We  have  a  continuing  obligation  to  provide 
service  to  uU  veterans,  their  dependents  and 
survivors.  We  are  particularly  .iware  of  our 
growing  obligation  to  assist  the  young  men 
returning  from  service  in  Vietnam.  The 
itaft  of  our  National  Rehabilitation  Service, 
and  our  Department  Service  Officers  throueh- 
out  the  country,  have  assisted  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  assuring  that  these  young 
patriots  are  promptly  and  personally  con- 
tacted and  assisted  In  resolv.ng  all  ques- 
tions and  claims  concerning  benehts  In  which 
they  may  be  Interested  I  trust  that  each 
of  yovt  win  1)6  as  prompt  and  diligent  In  your 
cordial  and  persuasive  Invitations  to  them  to 
Join  our  ranks  as  mcmbe'ftkof  the  V  F.W. 

I  khow  that  each  of  you  is  tired.  I  know 
too  that  I  can  count  on  you,  .ls  you  can  count 
on  me,  and  all  of  our  comrades  at  home,  to 
put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  throughout 
this  year  of  Responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

We  have  a  great  record  of  past  achievement 
and  service  to  live  up  to — a  great  challenge 
of  continuing  progress  to  surpass  But  make 
no  mistake  about  It.  comrades.  I  shall  call 
upon  each  of  you.  every  day.  to  furpass  it. 
And  difficult  as  it  may  be.  with  the  help  of 
God.  and  the  untiring  efforts  of  our  dedi- 
cated comrades  throughout  the  fiity-two 
Departments,  we  will  do  exactly  that. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  my  visits  with 
you  throughout  my  term  of  office.  Go  home 
in  safety  now — and  come  out  flghtlng. 
Thank  you  once  again  for  the  great  honor 
you  have  entrusted  to  my  care. 
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LOCAL  CONTROL  OF  GOVERNMENT 
STRENGTHENS  DEMOCRACY 
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HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

OF    TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednrsdav.  Sfi}tf!nber  4.  1968 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent report  on  how  the  people  of  Switzer- 
land guard  aKain.st  big  central  Kovem- 
ment  and  its  happy  results  as  related  by 
Henrj-  J.  Taylor  .should  be  of  interest  to 
our  own  people  at  this  time  in  historj-. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  am  happy  to  in- 
clude Mr,  Taylors  report,  as  follows: 

Switzerland    Can    Teach    Us    Mvc  h.    in 
Many  Fields 

(By  Henry  J.  Ta\lori 

On  August  1,  stiddenly  and  beautifully, 
I  great  symphony  of  bells  ijreaks  out.  echoing 
.ind  re-echoing  through  Switzerland'.-  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  and  bonfires  are  lit  on  the 
tall  peaks,  flickering  like  tireflies  The  Swiss 
arc  celebrating  their  iiKJependence  tlav. 

They  could  teach  us  in  the  United  States 
much  about  K'ood  government. 

The  I'dds  against  prosperity  there,  as  well 
as  independence,  alw.iy.s  have  been  large. 
About  23  ijercent  of  the  nation  is  rock.  Ice 
or  Icefield.  Swltzerlands  sole  natural  re- 
sources are  scenery  and  water  power  Yet  next 
to  Britain  and  Belerltim  iboth  maritime  na- 
tions) Switzerland  Is  the  wirld's  mo.-t  Indus- 
trialized nation 

She  faces  world  competition  without  any 
coal,  oil,  bauxite,  gold,  tin  iron,  lead  or  even 
enough  timber  lor  her  wood,  most  of  which 
she  brings  from  Finland  and  Scandinavia. 
She  lacks  soil  space  to  feed  her  people  Never- 
theless, the  Swiss  import  their  requirements 
and  convert  them  so  .successfully  fcr  them- 
selves and  the  world  markets  tiiat  the  per 
capital  wealth  not  only  exceeds  ours  but  Is 
the  highest  among  the  three  billion  people  on 
earth. 

.\  powerful  ...sscmbly  of  Independent- 
minded  people  is  inextricably  knotted  with 
tliese  soaring  masses  In  the  center  of 
Europe 

Switzerland  broke  the  battle-axe  of  .Aus- 
tria and  shattered  the  fearsome  sword  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  Switzerland  malntairus  to- 
day the  largest  ready  .irmy  in  all  Western 
Europ>e — 600,000  fully  trained  men,  backed 
by  400  Jets 

On  Geneva's  restoration  monument  you 
can  see  an  excerpt  from  an  ordinance  of 
1536  proclaiming  free  compulsory  educa- 
tion for  all  children.  Most  European  coun- 
tries did  not  have  compulsory  education  for 
children  until  after  World  War  I  .'\.nd  to- 
day her  amazing  contribution  to  the  arts 
and  fciencee  includes  14  Nobel  Prize  winners. 

The  people  are  sovereifn — Really  sov- 
ereign. .^ccordlngly,  the  Swiss  ctoveniment's 
performance  for  tiie  people  is  probably  the 
best  in  the  world  Prr  the  Swiss  .ire  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  government  ,i-s  close  at 
hand.  .Lnd  .is  controlled  as  [xwsible.  Thus, 
the  25  rantons  ( suites  i  are  intensely  con- 
cerned with  cantonal  responsibilities  and  In- 
tensely antfigonlstlc  to  .iny  big  brother  en- 
croachment by  the  federal  authority  at  the 
capital  in  Berne 

As  .1  result,  there  are  few  federal  taxes, 
except  for  defense  and  national  highways. 
Most  reventie  ,\nd  other  laws  must  originate 
In  the  cantons.  Then  ,i  sufficient  number  of 
cantons  must  ask  Berne  for  federal  enact- 
ment by  the  equivalent  of  our  House  and 
Senate  before  a  law  can  become  national 
Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  must  clear 
the  hurdle  of  direct,  popiil.ar  vote  (Sundays) 
In  a  nationwide  referendum 


The  parliament  annually  elects  a  seven- 
member  federal  council  iBundesrat)  from 
among  ibundant  political  parties.  A  dif- 
ferent federal  councilor  Is  chosen  president 
of  Switzerland  each  year.  And  If  he  were 
ever  caught  campaigning  for  this  honor  and 
power  he  would  be  drummed  out  of  Swiss 
public  life  o'.ernlght 

There  Is  an  Inspiring  harmony  of  good 
Judgment,  charity,  true  liberty,  valor  and 
individual  self-reilance  to  be  seen  there.  A 
nation  cannot  be  stronger  than  its  beliefs. 
Its  beliefs  cannot  Ije  manufactured  to  suit  a 
moment,  a  Bovernment,  a  policy,  a  political 
party  or  a  person  Independence  day  pays  its 
own  honor  to  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss. 


THE  SLURS  AGAINST     SENATOR 
THURMOND 


HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWER 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
injuishfd  columnist,  Holmes  Alexander, 
.econtly  wrote  a  most  thoughtful  and 
revealina  column  about  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond  1.  I  feel  certain  Senators 
will  be  interested  in  this  candid  article, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  bein?;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sli'RS  .\cainst  Senator  Stkom 

Thvrmond 

I  By  Holmes  Alexander) 

something's  wrong  with  the  blood  of 
honest  men  if  it  doesn't  boil  at  the  roasting 
in  the  press  of  South  Carolina's  Sen.  Strom 
rhurmi nd. 

There's  the  leading  editorial  In  the  New 
York  Times  which  calls  It  a  "repulsive 
spectacle"  when  this  "flagrant  racist"  was 
seen  to  accompany  Richard  Nixon  to  the 
Mi.iml  Beach  rostrum.  There's  columnist 
I'om  Wicker  caterwauling  about  the  "shock- 
ing sieht  of  .  .  .  the  burning  eyed  racist"  In 
■the  party  of  Atraham  Lincoln."  and  the 
mawkish  apostrophe  to  "any  Republican  If 
he  gains  Strom  Thurmond  and  loses  his 
pt^litlcal  soul" 

Clean  newsprint  shouldn't  be  soiled  by 
further  examples  of  hysterical  diatribes.  The 
excuse  for  it.  that  Thurmond  "bossed"  the 
southern  states'  support  of  Nixon  and  the 
iiummatio::  of  Maryland  Gov.  Spiro  Agnew,  Is 
despicable.  The  name-calling  and  the  racist 
mcitatlon  are  a  disgrace  to  the  truth  and 
decei.cy  which  lournalism  aspires  to.  I  don't 
know  when  ..s  pood  a  man  as  Thurmond  has 
been  so  scurvily  treated  and  the  reading  pub- 
lic .served  up  such  fraudulent  malice. 

Cross  my  heart.  I  think  it  must  be  known 
by  cvtrv  iiational  news-coverer  that  Strom 
Thurmor.d  is  amoi.g  the  most  exemplary  men 
in  political  life.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
he  possesses  in  .ibundance,  every  character- 
istic that  is  admirable  in  a  public  man.  He 
is  deficient,  to  be  sure,  in  the  ancllllary 
virtues,  such  as  humor  and  bonhommle.  His 
puritanic  abstinence  from  tobacco,  liquor  and 
philandering  has  combined  with  his  Indus- 
iriousness  and  serious-mindedness  to  make 
him  a  man  apart  from  the  convivial  frolics 
where  many  masculine  friendships  are 
formed.  But  this  is  his  loss,  not  the  public's. 

Thurmond's  dedication  to  fundamentalism 
In  government  has  not  led  him  Into  expedi- 
ency and  experlmentalism.  and  has  alienated 
hiin  from  social  revolutionaries.  But  I  take 
Wm  at  his  word  that  never  In  hla  life  has 
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Thurmond  spoken  lua  unkind  word  to  a  Negro 
or  the  Negro  rare 

Those  who  demean  him  for  his  opinions' 
sake  are  talking  about  a  citlzen-.soldier  with 
17  decorations  earned  in  combat  with  the 
82nd  Airborne  Division  at  a  time  when  he 
was  p:ist  normal  miliuiry  age.  They  are  de- 
riding the  conscience  of  a  Southern  governor 
whose  administration,  ai  far  back  as  1947, 
abolished  the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  vot- 
ing. They  are  ridiculing  a  faith  In  democracy 
so  deep  that  m  1954  he  went  on  a  write-in 
ballot  with  the  awkward  name  of  J.  Strom 
Thurmond  and,  having  won  the  Senate  seat 
resigned  In  1956  and  ran  again  so  that  the 
people  could  .speak  on  a  regulation  ballot. 

He  changed  liis  party  but  not  his  principles 
in  1964.  In  1966  he  became  the  tlrst  Republi- 
can senator  ever  elected  in  South  Carolina — 
carrying  45  of  the  46  counties,  an  Impossi- 
bility if  the  Negro  electorate,  completely 
enfranchised  in  his  state,  had  opp<>sed  him 
Those  who  \  ilif  y  Thurmond  with  racist 
taunts  haven't  heard  abotit  James  Stephens. 
Negro  of  Walterboro,  S  C.  who  dropped  out 
of  Howard  University  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
was  advanced  fluids  by  the  senator  to  com- 
plete his  education  and  become  an  Army 
dentist.  They  never  heard  of  Leroy  Wash- 
ington, Negro,  of  Anderson,  S C  who  stands 
a  good  chance  this  year  to  win  Thurmond's 
appointment  to  the   Naval  Academy. 

Thurmond's  detractors  don't  know  about 
the  i>100,000  Thurmond  Foundation  at  Aiken 
which  gives  educational  grants  on  the  basis 
of  "most  worthy,  most  needy."  The  "repul- 
sive spectacle"  of  Thurmond  at  Miami  Beach 
was  one  of  honesty  so  pure  that  he  dissolved 
a  $200,000  law  firm  when  he  came  to  the 
Senate.  It  exposed  a  convention  "boss"  so 
lenient  that  he  did  not  demur  when  Nixon 
passed  over  the  four  men  on  the  Southern 
preferred  list — Senators  Tower.  Baker  and 
Griffin  and  Congressman  Rogers  Morton — 
and  finally  chose  between  two  on  the  ac- 
ceptable list — Governors  Volpe  and  Agnew. 
There  are  very  few  absolutes  In  life,  and 
fewer  in  politics,  but  Thurmond  comes  as 
close  as  humanly  possible  to  being  a  man  of 
unassailable  character  and  vmsurpassable 
virtue. 

It  vi'ould  be  easier  to  forgive  the  iiasailants 
of  his  good  name  if  they  knew  not  what  they 
did.  But  this  man's  life  of  65  years  Is  an 
open  book.  Evil  to  those  who  evil  speak  of 
one  so  nearly  above  reproach. 


FINDING    OUT    ABOUT    AGNEW 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  Harvey, 
the  noted  commentator,  has  done  what 
many  of  his  fellow  newsmen  should  do  at 
the  start  of  this  political  campaign — 
they  should  find  out  about  the  candidates 
who  will  be  the  subjects  of  their  columns 
and  their  broadcasts. 

•What  Paul  Harvey  has  found  out  about 
Spiro  Agnew  makes  just  as  good  reading 
as  the  GOP  vice-presidential  candidate 
makes  good  sense.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  the  Paul  Harvey 
Column.  "Finding  Out  About  Agnew."  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Finding    Out    Abolt    Agnew 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

When  Splro  Agnew  was  tagged  a  candidate 
for  Vice  President,  like  you,  I  said,  "Who's 

he?" 

Then  some  famlUar  nit-plckers  went  to 
work  on  him  and  I  got  Interested. 
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Left-leaning  newsmakers  and  news  re- 
porters sought  to  depict  him  as  a  r.iclst 
Alert  that  our  media  sometimes  maligns  and 
indicts  without  evidence,  I  sought  to  back- 
track on  that  allegation. 

I  cannot  find  one  act  or  utterance  by  this 
Maryland  governor  which  is  at  variance  with 
what  vou  and  I  and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  of  all  colors  have 
stood  for--and  stood  against. 

In  essence.  Gov.  Agnew  is  for  civil  rights 
for  everybody;  against  civil  disobedience  by 
anylx)dy. 

iie  has  said: 

"Lawbreaklng  cannot  be  condoned  or  our 
nation's  very  foundations  crumble  "  Surely 
you  agree  with  that. 

"Tliere  have  been  r.iCism  and  deprivation 
for  centuries.  What  led  to  the  recent  ex- 
plosive crescendo  is  that  lawbreakmg  has 
become  a  socially  acceptable  and  occa- 
sionally stylish  form  of  dissent  "  .\men. 

•Civil  disobedience  is  at  best  a  dangerous 
policy  since  it  oi^ens  the  path  lor  each  man 
to  be  judge  and  jury  of  which  laws  to  keep 
.md  which  laws  to  break," 

■Rap  Brown  insists  that  'vioience  is  as 
American  as  cherry  pie.'  Bemark.s  like  this 
have  created  in  the  ghetto  resident  the  be- 
lief that  rioting  is  a  right;   it  is  n.al" 

•  Mounting  civil  disobedience  is  the  be- 
ginning of  riots,  and  riots  are  the  beginning 
of  revolutions."  Hi.slory  nods  yes.   yes! 

Constructively,  Gov.  Agnew  .-ays.  'I  very 
clearly  repudiate  white  racism  and  I  call  on 
Ne^rroes    to    repudiate    black    r.icism." 

For  the  ghetto  dweller  lie  recommends 
"Negro  ownership  and  management  of  c<jin- 
mercial  enterprises-  'black  capitalism' — lor 
resolving  economic  problems."  He  .-ays  gov- 
ernment should  insure  only  the  '  oj^portu- 
nitv." 

He  has  sponsored  legislation  at  state  le-.el 
and  endorsed  federal  legislation  to  promote 
that  equality  of  opportunity. 

Gov.  Agnew's  views  and  recommendations 
sound  from  here  entirely  forthright,  fair 
and  constructive. 

Naturally,  extremists  .advcK-ating  liie  -dLs- 
obedience-to-rlots-to-re  volution"  formul.i 
will  object  to  his  exposure  of  their 
objectives. 

So  far  Gov.  Agnew  has  st(X;d  by  his  word.s 
and  deeds,  expres.sed  unqualified  "pride  in 
mv  record." 

If  he  continues  to  sUnd  firm,  he  will  win 
back  many  of  the  critics  Certainly  he  will 
cement  the  respect  of  t!ie  law-abiding  Negro 
majority  which  is  as  terrified  a.s  ;;nybody  of 
the  recent  tendency  toward  anarchy. 

Most  of  us  appreciate  ..nd  applaud  any 
opinion,  even  though  it  may  bo  at  vari.mce 
with  our  own.  if  it  is  sincerely  propounded 
and  unwaveringly  defended  That's  not  ea.sy. 
.•\gnew  stands  between  the  "haters"  on  both 
sides. 

Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower  once  deffiided 
his  own  similar  petition  saying.  "It  takes 
much  more  courage  to  walk  alone  down  the 
middle  of  the  road.  l>eing  stoned  Irom  Ixth 
sides,  th.an  to  walk  uown  either  side  in  the 
comparative  shelter  of  your  extremist 
friends.'' 


NEW  MYTHS  AND  OLD  REALITIES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  armed 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  by  Russian 
troops  has  outraged  the  sen.sibllities  of 
decent  people  all  over  the  world  and  even 
Communist  leaders  in  other  countries  of 
the  world  have  denounced  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  naked  aggression. 
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We  can  mly  hope  that  this  rmst  re- 
ciit  act  of  Russian  treachery  will  open 
the  eves  and  minds  of  some  of  those  mis- 
guided people  amon-'  us  -Aho  hive  been 
insistinkf  for  years  that  the  Russians 
were  mellowini;:  that  the  cold  war  was 
over,  that  we  must  depend  upon  the 
Russians  to  help  extricate  us  from  Viet- 
nam, and  s  )  forth 

An  editorial  from  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star  of  Autrust  23.  1963.  addres.ses  Itself 
t  )  ihf-.se  qu -stions  and  I  include  the  edi- 
torial in  the  REtoRo  at  this  point 
New  Myths  and  Old  REALrriEs 
The  F\ilbrlght  School  of  Forensic  Phi- 
losophers is  already  trvlng  to  paper  aver  the 
Russian  r.ipe  of  Cze<-lioslov,ikla  as  a  mere 
imitation  of  the  same  thing  the  OS.  did 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Is  doing  In 
Vletn.im 

This  is  qvilte  :i  str:iin,  b\it  they  have  lots 
of  practice  :it  stralnina;  fACts 

Even  the  RiL^slans  themselves  know  very 
well  how  comple-ely  different  their  action  ha^- 
been  to  US  'Interventions."  and  have  ad- 
vert is«<i- tn.it  they  know  It 

Thay-dld  this  by  the  crude  attempt  to  f  ike 
tJiree  cmditlons  that  simply  did  not  exist 
in  Czechos;  v.iklrt  They  tried  to  f.\ke  It  that 
they  had  been  Invited"  by  anonymous 
■Czech  leaders'  a  piece  of  fakery  foiled  by 
the  agiilty  and  oourage  of  the  actual  Czech 
leaders  In  boldly  broadcasting  i  while  the} 
could)   the  truth 

They  tried  to  fake  It  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  counter-revolutionary"  civil  war  in 
Czecho-slovakla  and  a  chaotic  condition 
which  required  pacification. 

.\nd  they  tried  to  fake  It  that  Czerho- 
sluvakl.i  w.is  being  turned  up.slde  down  by 
foreign  intervention"  In  that  struggle 
Eyewitness  accounts,  and  the  broadcasts 
of  bona  fide  Czech  leadership,  a.id  "he  >ta-e- 
nients  of  Czech  diplomats  at  the  VS  have 
caught  them  in  all  three  of  these  bold-faced 
lies 

Yet  the  lies  are  Important. 
They  demonstrate  that  the  Russians  were 
trvmg  the  fake  conditions  slmlUar  to  those 
th.it  did  exist  In  Vletn.im  and  In  Santo 
Domlnga-  and  regarded  their  actions  as  justi- 
fied if  those  conditions  could  be  success- 
fully claimed. 

Implicit  13  the  admission  by  the  Russians, 
that  without  those  conditions  their  action 
was  Inexcusable 

They  recognize  It.  but  the  embarrassed 
American  politicians  whose  whole  Intricate 
rationale  about  "Be  nice  to  the  Reds  '  lies 
exposed  are  breaking  their  backs  to  Ignore 
it— and  to  excuse  the  inexcusable  by  Just 
skipping  over  the  matter  of  those  all-im- 
portant conditions 

The  facts  are  rather  clear 
The  Dominican  Republican  was  a  scene 
of  chaos,  street  fighting,  roaming  armed 
mobs,  a  direct  'hreat  of  a  total  breakdown 
of  services  vital  to  life  in  an  urban  center, 
and  of  Castro  Intervention  The  existing 
authorities  openly  and  clearly  called  for 
help — and  we  sent  it 

Once  there,  our  forces  acted  with  great 
restraint,  were  welcomed  by  a  large  part  of 
the  Icx'al  population,  and  remained  only 
long  enough  for  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  a  free  election  by  which  a  legitimate  new 
regime  truly  representing  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  of  the  Dominicans  could  be  estab- 
l.-shed  This  was  dene 

In  Vietnam,  we  came  at  the  request  of 
the  existing  regime  into  a  condition  of  vicious 
guerrilla  war  and  mass  civilian  maosacres, 
together  with  deceive  evidence  of  massive 
.ntrr.sion  into  that  situation  by  the  Red 
regime  of  North  Vietnam. 

In  neither  case,  did  the  nearby  Commu- 
nist regimes  of  Castro  and  of  Ho  Chi  MInh. 
at  the  lime,  even  bother  to  hide  their  In- 
tention and  expectation  of  bringing  about  a 
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Communist  regime  .ii   the  neighboring  state 
by  force 

In  contrast.  Czechoalcvakla  wa.s  a  spec- 
tacularly peaceful  country,  happy  and  con- 
tent. Joyously  celebrating  its  own  popular 
steps  to  loosen  its  own  Red  tyranny  vol- 
untarily 

There  was  no  chaos  No  guerrilla  war  No 
street  mobs  No  violence  No  foreign  interven- 
tion nor  foreign  threats  to  dictate  by  force 
the  nature  of  a  Czech  regime 

.And  the  Red  tanks  rolled  in  from  all  sides 
after  fake  agreements  '  to  keep  hands  off 
and  to  approve  the  llberallzatloiv,  in  a  flat- 
out  rape  of  .i  happy  and  peaceful  country 
over  me  protestji  of  its  leaders  and  its  exl.st- 
Ing  regime 

The  Pulbrlghl  school  denies  these  reaUtles 
and  persist-;  m  a  pretense  that  not  even  the 
Russians  themselves,  dare  attempt — in  order 
to  "account"  for  the  Ru.ssiatis  arllne  in  a 
manner  far  different  from  what  the  Fulbright 
followers   had   forecast 

Why  such  crude  and  obvious  fakery?  Such 
sophistical  argximenf  Such  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  go  I.ifther  than  the  Rus-sians  'hem- 
selves  in  trying  t<>  whitewash  the  incident  ' 

Because  it  makes  a  complete  shambles  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  High  Uima  of  the  Sect 
and  of  its  Bible"  Old  Myths  and  New 
Realities  •   i  Fiilbrlghfs  book  i 

In  physical  reality  as  heavy  and  real  as 
Russian  tanks  It  has  exp<xsed  the  arguments 
of  that  sect  as  a  bunch  of  new  myths  which 
served  to  hide  and  deny  the  old  realities  that 
are  still  with  us 

The  inventors  of  these  new  myths  must 
either  confess  total  error,  or  hastily  concoct 
Some  more  new  myths  to  dodge  facing  facts 

Few  people  on  the  US  scene  including 
the  late  Joseph  McCarthy  ha\e  been  .is  ar- 
rogant, as  vicious  as  abusl\e  ai.d  as  sarcas- 
tic in  their  attacks  on  those  who  disagreed 
with  them  as  the     New  Myth  '  cult 

And    now    they    haven't    the    integrity    or 
manhood  to  admit  foey  were  wrong 
It  figures   -C    L    Dancey 


REPORT   TO  THE  PEOPLE 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

JF    MISSOL'RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  HUNGATE  Mr  Speaker,  each  .ses- 
sion I  report  to  the  Ninth  District  of 
Missouii  on  major  activities  m  Conniess 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
my  current  newsletter  which  covers  leg- 
islative accomplisiinients  and  a  rundown 
on  the  efforts  of  tiie  90th  Congress  to 
control  crime  and  make  our  streets  and 
cities  safe  for  our  citizens. 

The  report  follows: 
In  Congress  With  Bill  Huncate— A  Report 

TO  THf.  PKtiPLt  OF  MiSfSOURlS  NINTH  DISTRICT 

Deur  Friends  The  conventions  are  over 
and  your  aoth  Congress  has  returned  to 
complete  action  on  pending  legislation  When 
the  second  session  convened  m  January,  lew 
held  high  expteotatlons  for  Its  accimpUsh- 
ment£ 

The  Pre«ldent  has  be^ii  confronted  with 
much  (./pposltlon  on  many  of  his  administra- 
tion programs  Increasingly,  as  we  reached 
the  appropriations  bills  in  the  closing  weeks, 
a  conservative  tide  s«*med  to  take  o\,er 

MAIoR     LEGISL.XTlVE     ,\CCOMl'LISH  ME.NTS 

This  Congress  has  been  less  negative  than 
anyone  would  have  predicted  Its  two  biggest 
legislative  accompll^hmenus  were  the  tax  in- 
crease and  the  crime  control  bills  To  get 
a  tax  increase,  the  White  Hous^  and  liberals 
in   Congres»^had    t<j   pay    the   price   of   a   $6 
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billion  dpcre.use  in  spending  l:i  the  crime 
bill.  Congress  was  not  content  with  Just  pro- 
viding lederal  .isslstance  t/O  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  Inste.id  over  opposition 
from  the  White  Hou.se.  it  included  pro.islons 
overturning  Suprrme  Court  decisions  and 
authorizing  wnrctapping 

The  broadeiiuik;  of  the  crime  bill  beyond 
.vdmlnlstratlon  hopes  or  desires  points  up  .i 
significant  fact  Congress  is  asserting  its  leg- 
islative initiative  and  independence,  stress- 
ing Its  prerogatives 

Your  'JOth  Congress  c.'iislrtpred  in  .issort- 
ment  of  legislation  dealing  with  a  wide  vu- 
rlety  of  subjects  i  ruth-ln-lendinR  and 
truth-ln-packaging;  better  hou.^tng:  scenic 
rivers  and  trails;  u  proposal  tor  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  voting  .ige 
(Which  I  -sponsored),  a  ban  on  mall  ordrr 
sale  of  guns  to  narcotic  .iddlcts.  mental  de- 
fectives and  crimin;:ls;  control  of  stream  and 
air  pollution:  water  resource  development, 
with  continued  funding  for  Cannon  Dam 
Meramec  Park  Reservior.  Union  D:i!n  and 
lying  Br  inch  Rescr-.  lor.  to  name  but  a  tew 
.Mso  funded  were  flood  protection  projects 
along  the  Mississippi.  Mls.sourl  Cliariton  and 
("liiscon.ide  Rivers  I  tcstU.ed  In  support  of 
these  water  projects  and  believe  their  con- 
struction will  do  much  for  Missouri'.s  econ- 
omy 

THE  oniER  WAR  riir  fight  against  crimf. 
Along  witli  Vietnam,  our  Nation's  great 
problems  are  our  iast-growms;  crime  rate  and 
the  epidemic  of  cl\ll  disorders  which  wrack 
our  cities  Law  and  order  must  pre.ail:  we 
cannot  tolerate  those  who  would  cie.slroy 
lives  and  property 

I  have  devoted  .i  considerable  amount  of 
my  professional  c.ireer  to  the  w.tr  on  crime. 
As  Prose\-utlng  .-Mtornev  of  Lincoln  County 
11951  195t)i  and  later  ;\s  a  special  assistant 
to  the  .Mtorney  General  (1958  1964),  I  ob- 
served the  problems  of  our  overworked  ind 
underpaid  law  enforcement  olUci.ils,  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  our  judiciary,  our 
prisons,  and  the  probation  and  p;irole  sys- 
tem I  have  been  ,in^;crpd  by  the  smirk  ot  a 
callous  criminal  evading  i>unisliment  lie- 
cause  of  a  technicality  I  liave  been  moved  by 
the  look  on  the  face  of  a  teen.ige  boy  lacing 
a  possible  penitentiary  sentence. 

I  .tin  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
crime,  its  prevention  and  punuhm.-^nt  and 
the  need  to  see  that  when  the  individual 
offender  is  released  to  society,  he  is  :i  use- 
ful and  law-abiding  citizen 

Improving  and  t irengthenlng  our  criminal 
laws  is  one  of  the  principal  tasks  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  ol  which  I  am  a 
Member  Hundreds  of  bills  have  been  re- 
ferred to  us  tor  study  and  I  have  been  a  lirm 
supfxirter  of  meaninulul  .uitl-crime  legisla- 
tion By  a  vote  of  368  to  17.  we  passed  the 
i^mnibus  Crime  Bill,  which  I  jupporied  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  on  the  House 
Floor  Major  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Bill  are: 

Sair  >frccri,  — This  bill  authorizes  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  federal  funds  the  first 
\ear  and  three  hundred  million  dollars  the 
second  to  help  aid  local  agencies  enforce  the 
law,  I  am  jileased  that  Congress  voted  funds 
for  support  of  local  police-  a  measure  lavored 
by  more  than  twu-ihird;  of  you  who  re- 
sponded to  my  recent  queolionnaire. 

Court  decisions. — This  new  law  gives  fed- 
eral trial  Judges  authority  to  determine 
whether  a  confession  in  a  criminal  case  is 
voluntary  and  thus  valid.  This  section  would 
;>verride  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
wrich  ignore  conlessloi.s  simply  because  of 
delay.s  in  arraignment  or  failure  to  advise  of 
the  right  to  counsel  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
fuses to  consider  these  confessions  even 
though  they  are  found  to  be  voluntary,  trust- 
worthy and  accurate 

Wiretapping  —This    bill    permits    wiretap- 
ping by  lederal.  state  and  local  law  officers 
Kider  court  order  in  national  security  cases 
.Hid   in   investigating  certain  serious  crimes 
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In  cmerseiicy  .situations,  officers  are  author- 
ized to  eavesdrop  for  48  hours  before  obtain- 
ing court  periTilsslon, 

FINDING   NFW    WAYS  10    FIGHT  CRIME 

.\s  much  as  we  have  done,  there  is  much 
more  which  we  must  do  to  combat  crlrtie  in 
the  streets.  I  recently  sponsored  a  resolution 
to  create  a  joint  congressional  committee  to 
study  the  crime  problem  and  recommend 
new  measures  of  cr.me  prevention.  This  reso- 
lution was  approved  by  the  House  319  to  12. 

KEEPING    POLICE     MANPOWER    ON    DtTTY 

Due  to  the  Increased  level  of  crime,  it  is 
o-.tn  more  vital  tliat  ixjilce  departments  be 
kept  at  full  strenq'h.  In  my  opinion,  service 
in  a  locnl  ptilice  clepartment  has  greater  pri- 
ority than  military  .service.  Accordingly.  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  defer  police 
officers  :rom  the  draft.  This  bill  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  National  League  of  Cities, 

ENABLING    IHr   POIICFMAN  TO  DO  HIS  JOB 

As  iimazing  .is  it  may  seem  to  those  of  us 
who  respect  the  law.  there  are  those  who 
will  imjiede  police  officials  in  the  lawful  exer- 
cise ot  their  rospon.-^ibiltles.  To  cope  with 
this  situation.  Cnis^rpss  has  passed  legislation 
which  makes  It  a  federal  crime  to  obstruct 
criminal  investigations,  I  back  this  law  100 
percent ! 

It  seems  only  Iittma  v«.'hen  our  local  police 
,;re  killed  while  rrnderlng  assistance  to  fed- 
er.il  omcers.  the  lederal  government  provide 
some  form  of  compens.itlon  to  the  deceased 
officer's  lamlly  for  this  tragic  loss.  As  a  co- 
sponsor,  I  w.is  plad  that  Congress  acted  to 
provide  benefits  for  such  local  law  enforce- 
ment officers  and  their  families  when  the 
officer  :s  injured  or  k'lled  while  apprehending 
.1  person  for  violating  a  lederal  law. 

Providing  sufficient  funds  for  police  work 
;s  important— b'ut  money  won't  do  it  all. 
While  the  national  government  must  do  all 
It  can  to  de\l  with  crime  and  disorder,  no 
.imount  of  legislation  in  Washington  or  else- 
where can  ever  take  the  place  of  the  "cop  on 
the  be.it"  or  the  sheriff  who  enjoys  the  full 
support  of  his  community. 

Pictured  in  my  newsletter:  Ml.ssourians 
who  have  shown  great  interest  in  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Trail  which  runs  through  eight 
counties  in  our  Ccmzressional  District.  Pic- 
tured at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  L«wls  and 
Clirk  Trail  Commission  are  left  to  right:  Bob 
KiUan  iNebr  )  lormerly  of  Knox  City;  Joseph 
Jae,-'er,  Jr  .  Director  of  Missouri  State  Parks; 
Dayton  Canadav  i  S,  Dak),  former  Chairman 
of  the  St  Charles  County  Historical  Society; 
myself:  and  Reis  Tuttle  dowa),  formerly  of 
l«ancaster 

Shown  on  a  recent  visit  is  the  Walt  McQule 
family  of  Montgomery  City  Each  year  thou- 
s.inds  visit  our  Nation's  Capitol.  It  is  partic- 
ul:.rly  rewarding  to  .'ee  the  keen  interest  chil- 
dren take  m  the  workings  of  our  government. 
One  of  the  many  groups  to  visit  my  office 
and  tour  the  Nation's  CipltDl  was  Girl  Scout 
Troop  No.  938  of  Florissant.  This  is  a  most 
re'*-a"rdinc  experience  for  groups  of  all  ages. 

Pictured  in  'he  newsletter:  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Clanahan.  Manager.  Callaway  County  Elec- 
tri:  Cooperative,  .ind  I  discuss  sonic  boom 
and  :iirp"ort  fundins  )-iroblems  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Carnahah  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admln- 
i=;tratlon-  Pictured  :rom  left  to  right  are  Mr. 
McClanahan,  mvself.  Mr,  Carnahan  and  Air 
Force  Colonel  H.'.ymond  E.  Clarkson. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

farmers  in  relation  to  farm  costs  reveal 
the  dreary  news  that  the  farm  parity 
level  remained  frozen  at  near  depression 
levels  of  73  percent. 

Higher  farm  prices  were  reported  for 
hogs,  chickens,  and  eggs,  but  offsetting 
these  were  decreases  in  corn,  cotton. 
wheat,  oats,  soybeans,  barley,  flax,  and 
grain  sorghum. 

Higher  costs  in  interest,  taxes,  and 
wages  resulted  in  another  new  record 
high. 

In  comparing  the  July  factors  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  and  prices  re- 
ceived with  the  average  of  1957-59,  or  10 
years  ago,  we  find  farmers  get  8  percent 
more  for  their  produce,  but  are  payirisf 
21  percent  higher  farm  costs.  In  fact,  ie 
find  farm  costs  have  gone  up  three  timies 
as  fast  as  farm  prices  during  this  period 
of  10  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  parity 
ratio  of  the  major  farm  commodities  for 
July  1968.  with  a  comparison  column  for 
July  19671 
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^In  percenll 


Commodity 


Cotton... ...,.• , 

Wheal 

Corn._ 

Butterfat 

Milk 

Wool.  

Barley  — 

Flaxseed  

Oats 

Sorghum  grain 

Soybeans      

Beet  cattle        

Chickens     

Eggs.-.  

Hogs..  

Lambs 

Turkeys...  


July  1968. 

July  1967. 

73  percent 

/'  percent 

45 

'8 

45 

b2 

63 

74 

76 

77 

87 

85 

4fi 

il 

S9 

80 

72 

74 

6S 

76 

68 

81 

74 

80 

81 

81 

71 

64 

71 

65 

84 

88 

86 

84 

62 

64 

Change 


-3 
-7 

-11 
-1 
-2 
-! 

-11 
_2 
-8 

-15 
-6 
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Commodity 


July        June  1968     Chai^Ee 


Cotton. 

Wheat 

Corn..  ... 
Butterfat.. - 

Milk 

Wool.. 

Barley 

Flax 

Oats 

Sorghum  . 
Soybeans. . 
Beef  cattle. 
Chickens.. 

Eggs- 

Hogs 

Lamb 

Turkeys... 


45 

45 
63 
76 
87 
46 
69 
72 
68 
65 
74 
81 
7! 
71 
84 
86 
62 


47 

47 
65 
'6 
f9 
47 
73 
74 
78 
68 

7i3 

80 
69 
70 
78 
88 
62 


Average. 


73 


73 


SUMMARY  OF  A  FORTHCOMING 
BOOK  BY  ARTHUR  KROCK 


PARITY,  JULY  1968 


HON.  SHERMAN  P.  LLOYD 

OF    tTT.^H 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4.  1968 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

I  '¥    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  month- 
ly USDA  report   on  prices  received  by 


Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Arthur 
Krock,  who  recently  retired  as  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times,  whose  column  was  printed 
throughout  America,  and  who  spent 
nearly  60  years  as  a  journalist  on  the 
Washington  scene,  is  the  author  of  a 
forthcoming  book  entitled.  "Memoirs:  60 
Years  on  the  Firing  Line." 


The  Scpten.ber  7  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  contains  a  report  from  that 
book,  including  a  summing  up. 

This  suinmaiy,  written  by  a  man  of 
Mr.  Krock's  reputation,  is  a  significant 
commentary  worthy  of  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  all  Americans.  Mr. 
Kiock's  summaiy  as  printed  m  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  is  as  follows: 

If  the  uf^iuU  staled  irds  «f  i-uccess  und  l,.il- 
ure  .ire  .-ipplied  i..s  ;i  lest,  then  Lyndon  John- 
son'V  Presldenry  ha.s  Ihllen  far  short  of  ac- 
ceptabilit\.  The"  ;.fnuenre  he  citus  i?^  built  on 
rising  inflation  and  the  phemeral  goods  and 
.services  of  a  war  economy.  There  .sum!)tion  of 
even  a  minimvim  peacetime  footing  will  not 
for  years  free  the  nation  Irom  the  crushing 
burden  of  a  long  and  wasteful  major  war 
and  foreign  occun.Ulon.  Tlie  billions  expend- 
ed in  a  secondary  peninsula  of  Southeast 
Asia,  when  we  dare  not  press  to  a  military 
■.ictf.ry.  are  forever  lost  in  the  furnaces  of 
battle  A  war  whose  m.ignitude  two  Presl- 
dent.s  made  inevitable  will  stand  in  history  a  = 
;i  perfect  example  (jf  the  disasters  wreaked 
tipon  a  natirai  by  all-powerful  chiefs  of  -state 
v.ho  leaped  before  they  looked 

Historians  will  differ  on  v.'hether  the  po- 
litical ohilosophy  and  the  economic  and  mil- 
itary ciirectlon  of  any  nation  have  changed 
more  fundamentally  than  tho.se  of  the  United 
States  in  a  comparable  period  of  time— 1933- 
1&67,  B-at  as  an  eye-witness  of  governmental 
and  other  public  i.ction  throughout  these 
years,  I  lornied  the  opinion  that  the  United 
States  merits  the  dubiou.s  distinction  of  hav- 
ing d  scarded  its  past  and  its  meaning  in  one 
of  the   briefest   spans  of  modern   history. 

Among  these  changes  are  a  federal  union 
almost  replaced  by  a  mass  lederal  democracy 
controlled   by  an  alliance  of  po;itician.s  and 
special-interest    groups:    fiscal    .--olvency    and 
confidence    in    a    suable    dollar    drr.en    irom 
the  national  and  foreign  markef.jlace  by  con- 
linuou.s    deficit    spending,    easy    credit    and 
growing    unfavorable    b.il.tnce    of    paxments 
in    the    ir.ternational    ledger    of    the    United 
States:    the   free-enterprise   system   shackled 
by  organized   labor  and  a  government-man- 
aged economv:  the  Repub;ic  transmut?d  into 
a  welfare  slate  subsidized  from  Washington; 
a  self-reliant  people  v.Mdely  .'■educed   by  fed- 
eral   handouts:     spoiled    generations— young 
and   old-^led    to   expect   the    governr.-.ent   to 
provide    for   all   their   wants   free    of   any   of 
the  requirements  of  respor.sible  citizenship: 
a   Supreme   Court    assuming  overlordship   of 
the  government  .ind  all  the  people  to  lit  the 
political  philosophv  of  the  current  majority: 
and  a  Congres.s  reflecting  the  people's  apathy 
low.nrd    this    assumption    and    foreeoiiig    the 
use  of  its  Constitutional  powers  to  curb  the 
Court's  seizures  of  jurisdiction   in   ;ireas  for 
which  it  has  no  warrant  m  the  Constitution 
or    the    statutes.    Yet    despite    the    apparent 
general  acceptance  m  this  country  of  a  ju- 
dicial autocracy,  conposed  of  (■it;zens  whose 
ofTices  were  obtained  without  benefit  of  suf- 
frage, and   whose  qualificaTlons  the   popular 
branch  of  Congress— the  House  of  Represent- 
..^tjves— IS  barred   frcni   appraising,  it  Is  also 
The  federal   judiciary  that   is  constantly  de- 
fied  bv  the  population  groups  that   make    a 
career'  of  violating   the   law.  Most   ironically, 
the  commands  of  lederal  lower-court  judges 
in   the   name  of   the   law   lermmate   as  mere 
.-craps  of  paper. 

The  changes  in  the  area  of  international 
policy  have  been  quite  as  radical  When  the 
surrender  of  Nazi  Clcrmany.  .soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  collripse  of  the  Japanese  forces, 
est.-.bUshed  the  Unitei'  Suites  as  the  political 
leader  and  the  miUt  >r.  and  economic  arsenal 
of  the  free  world,  a  tr.iglc  miscalculation  of 
the  postwar  prospect  by  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt led  directlv  to  the  barren  harvest  of  the 
American  military  victory.  His  miscalcula- 
tion was  that,  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
torn  world,  the  U.S.S.R  would  be  a  depend- 
able partner  of  th«  United  States,  the  nation 
that  had  saved  it  from  the  Nazis 
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The  immectlftte  fonaeqiience  was  the  Cold 
W.tr  Among  the  otner  conseqviences  la  a 
United  StHtes  hated  or  disrespected  by  the 
beiiefldarles  of  its  money  and  power,  and 
wlthovit  allies-  except  for  a  few  client  na- 
tions who  -an  be  depended  on  to  supply  the 
mlllUry  manpower  and  equipment  to  a  mls- 
slon.iry  United  dtateo  engaged  in  trying  to 
ram  its  concept  of  democracy  down  the 
!hrf>atj!  of  peoples  who  do  not  c»re  for  it 

FYance  twice  m  this  -entury  saved  by  the 
United  States  from  becoming  a  pledged 
neutral  ir  a  Germ m  rtef  flnds  no  virtue  In 
the  asserrlon  of  any  American  interest  Some 
governmenu  of  Latin  America,  int.)  whose 
development  this  country  has  poured  billions 
of  dollars,  and  to  which  it  has  lent  Its  best 
technical  brains,  have  continued  to  divert  a 
large  share  of  these  billions  Into  the  fK)clcets 
-if  the  ruling  classes. 

A  militant  Communist  state,  courting  Mos- 
.-ow  or  Peking  according  to  which  Is  more 
iuitaole  t-o  irs  immediate  purpose  grows 
more  and  more  hrmly  establuhed  within  90 
miles  of   the  continental   United  States 

In  the  United  Nations  the  African  and 
Asian  governments,  which  owe  their  existence 
md  liTtTSpendence  to  Wiishlngtons  policy  of 
pu' timT" ar.ti-colonlallsm"  above  the  rights 
of  friendly  governments  and  clear  interests 
of  national  security  regularly  Join  'he 
USSR  m  malting  mischief  throughout  the 
world  Typical  of  this  debris  of  American 
postwar  foreign  pulley  was  the  action  ot 
Jordan  and  Lebanon,  both  owing  their  sur- 
vival to  the  United  SUtes.  In  supporting 
President  Nasser  of  Egypt  In  the  1967  crisis 
over  his  blockade  of  shipping  to  Israel  via 
the  international  waterway  leading  from  the 
Red  Sea 

By  the  disastrous  choice  of  Vietnam  as  the 
battleground  on  which  the  national-security 
interest  of  the  U  3  required  that  the  supreme 
challenge  to  the  advance  of  mlMt.int  world 
Communism  be  made,  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations  also  imposed  the 
severest  of  strains  on  our  only  strong  Pacific 
allv  J.ipan  T)  survive  economically  Japan 
must  trade  with  Communist  China.  To  re- 
main safe  from  aggression  from  China.  Japan 
must  rely  en  heavy  military  protection  from 
the  United  States  Nothing  could  have  more 
iireatly  ompllcated  these  two  needs  of  Japan, 
and  her  Anierlcan  alliance  than  an  Ameri- 
can-mounted war  against  Asians  in  Vietnam 

These  are  among  my  personal  assessments 
of  the  consequences  of  the  revolutionary  f>o- 
'.Ittcal  and  social  new  American  revolutlon. 
And  from  these  consequences  I  have  con- 
tracted a  visceral  fear  It  Is  that  the  tenure 
of  ne  United  States  as  the  first  power  in  the 
world  may  be  one  of  the  briefest  in  history 


CONTINUED  SUPPORT  FOR 
COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or    CONNEtTICVT 
IN    niE  HOUSE  OP  RKPKESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    September  4.  196S 

Mr  MONAGAN  Mr  Speaker  I  am  in- 
TDciucmg  today  a  bill  to  extend  the  Com- 
fniTcial  Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1964  which,  m  the  absence  of 
legislation,  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  The  act  i.s  de.signed  to  aid  the 
States  in  stimulating  research  and  devel- 
opment proiects  related  to  the  comnier- 
c.al  fisheries  industry,  and  to  assist  in  re- 
establishing those  fisheries  which  have 
been  destroyed  or  drastically  affected  by 
natural  or  undetermined  causes. 

Commercial  fishing  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  the  United  States  and.  par- 
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ticularly  in  Niw  h:ni;!and.  it  is  still  of 
great  economic  importance  However,  the 
economic  health  of  the  fishing  indastrv- 
in  this  country  has  deteriorated  sharply 
in  recent  years  The  use  ot  pesticides,  the 
damming  and  dredging  of  rivers,  the  de- 
struction of  wetlands  and  the  increasing 
pollution  of  our  waterways,  has  prixluced 
profound  ecological  ihanges  that  have 
been  detrimental  'd  manv  (orm.s  of  ma- 
rine life  Much  important  technical  in- 
formation m  this  area  is  still  un'Ktiown. 
and  It  is  essential  that  research  on  all 
aspt'cts  of  (Mmmercial  marine  life  be  en- 
couraged, if  we  lire  to  use  and  manage 
our  limited  marine  resources  in  the  most 
etTective  manner 

Connecticut  has  received  about  $61,000 
in  research  funds  m  the  3  years  during 
which  the  Commercial  P'lshenes  Re- 
search and  IV\elopment  Act  has  been 
funded  This  money  has  been  u.sed  pri- 
marilv  for  re.search  related  to  the  \er>' 
im^xirtaiU  lobster  and  herring  industries 
An  additional  $200. OOO  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  for  di.saster  relief  m 
connection  with  serious  problems  m  the 
Connecticut  oyster  industry  .■MtoKether. 
about  $14  million  has  been  allotted  to  the 
States  and  territories  under  this  pro- 
gram 

Nearlv  all  important  maritime  nations 
provide  financial  support  for  their  fish- 
eries industries,  and  I  hope  that  early 
and  favorable  attention  will  be  .tiven  to 
this  legislation  to  continue  the  American 
assistance  pmijiam  f.stabli.'-hed  by  the 
1964  act 


September  4,  H'fiS 


THE   KAKM    BILL 
REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKtJkHOM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  STEED  Mi  Speaker  the  recent 
vote  in  the  House  to  place  a  S20.000  pay- 
ment limitation  on  the  farm  bill  could. 
if  it  becomes  '.aw.  prove  to  be  the  most 
Ironic  example  of  'cuttinR  off  one's  nose 
to  spite  ones  face  "  in  history 

This  action  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  fact  that  too  many  people  llvint;  in 
metropolitan  areas  have  been  misled, 
misinformed,  and  iireuidlced  about  the 
Issue  to  permit  the  matter  to  be  treated 
on  Its  merits 

On  the  surface,  a  limitation  of  pay- 
ments uives  the  appearance  of  bein^  a 
popular  'blow  for  economv"  when  it 
comes  lust  prior  to  an  election.  But  the 
very  areas  which  applaud  this  action  can 
and  will  be  the  first  victims  of  its  lontr- 
:  ange  danuers  If  It  is  allowed  to  become 
law  The  reason  Farm  pro/rams  are  the 
best  insurance  the  city  dweller  has  to 
protect  him  from  the  not  unreal  threat 
of  fcMjd  .iiid  fiber  shoitase  nnd  rven 
famine  m  the  not  too  distant  futuie  To- 
day s  surpluses  are  a  deadly  blind  to  the 
fact  that  our  tirowim;  population  .-ooti 
c-an  demand  more  food  and  fiber  than  a 
sick  and  economically  unsound  auricul- 
ture  industry  can  provide  Less  than  10 
percent  of  our  people  now   produce  all 


the  food  and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us. 
.Any  price  we  pay  to  keep  agriculture 
healthy  will  in  the  days  ahead,  be  cheap 
insurance  to  protect  us  from  the  alter- 
native 

We  must  find  some  m"thod  of  making 
?11  Americans  know  and  understand  this 
fact  We  must  not  loruct  that  all  ihrouuh 
history,  when  famine  strikes,  those  who 
live  in  the  cities  die  first.  We  must  make 
.Americans  understand  that  we  can  find 
ourselves  face  to  face  with  famine  if  we 
fall  to  understand  what  amiculture  must 
have,  and  to  jMovlde  these  needs. 

A  recent  editorial  m  the  Daily  Oklaho- 
man,  one  of  the  Nation's  larue  metro- 
politan newspapers,  makes  a  crysta'.  clear 
point  of  this  It  is  refreshitiK  to  know 
that  some  news  media  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area  are  bemnnine  to  become  con- 
cenud  with  this  problem.  For  the  sake 
of  us  all.  I  hope  a  ^ireat  deal  more  of 
this  sort  of  viewpoint  can  be  d'ummed 
into  the  minds  of  our  people  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Oratory   and  Facts 

Olve  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  L  Free- 
man credit  for  his  explanation  of  why  tlie 
federal  land  hanlt  program  will  not  work  if 
large  tracts  are  excluded  Tliere  have  been 
some  Ill-considered  suggestions  that  a  low 
<'eillng  be  placed  on  payments  for  non-pro- 
duction 

There  is  demagogic  oppwsltlon  to  the  Idea 
of  bigness  with  some  proups  and  politically 
minded  persons.  Yet  ttie  purpo.se  of  the  pro- 
gr.im  is  to  reduce  the  12  percent  of  over  pro- 
duction In  farm  commodities,  and  large 
ir.vts  ..re  the  major  producers 

Freeman  told  a  Lutheran  women's  group 
at  Chicago  that  of  our  excess  production,  only 
5  percent  can  be  used  at  home  or  for  gifts 
abroad,  while  the  other  7  perrrnt  of  surplus 
mu«l  be  eliminated  at  this  point  In  popu- 
lation and  time  by  taking  45  million  acres 
mit  of  production 

It  Is  rather  odd  that  bigness  of  any  kind 
in  the  American  system  now  Is  challenged 
oratorlcally.  for  varied  reasons,  when  the 
whole  concept  of  .American  opportunity  Is  for 
anv  individual  to  enlarce  Ills  own  business 
through  legal  and  honest  means  This  ap- 
more  land,  employing  more  people  m  a  serv- 
pUes  whether  It  Involves  the  acquisition  of 
ice  organization,  or  adding  retail  stores  to 
,1  :  mall  Cham 

\Vc  can  t  have  It  both  ways  We  can  t  pe- 
nalize efficiency  in  the  farm  production  that 
m.ikes  foixl  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
;n  any  'ther  country  in  relation  to  the  man 
hours  of  work  needea  to  acquire  it  Larae 
(peratlons  can  provide  that  cfflciency  of  man- 
agement and  production.  Only  ttie  larger 
farms  can  afford  to  let  land  lie  idle  until 
fucli  times  .<is  more  production  is  needed  The 
smaller  operator  cannot  afford  non-produc- 
tion. 


THE  INCOMPATIBLES     THE  REPUB- 
LICAN PARTY  AND  ITS  PL-ATP^ORM 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

i.iy  CALIFORNIA 
IN    nit:  HOUSE  OF  liEPHEsFNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 
Mr.  CHARLF:s  H  WILSON  Mr  Si)eak- 
er,  iudym.y  bv  their  platform,  the  Re- 
publicans have  declared  open  .reason  on 
fatuous  promises,  distorted  claims,  and 
tmptv  rhetoric.  Indeed,  a  party  plat- 
form— to  have  any  validity — should  be 
rooted  in  past  performance  and  reason- 
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able  future  expectations.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Republican  platform 
which,  purportini'  to  solve  our  Nation's 
social  problems,  completely  ignore  its 
party's  lackluster  record  in  this  vital 
area. 

Recently  the  Democratic  study  group 
undertook  a  comprehensive  survey  com- 
paring the  Republican  platform  with  the 
Republican  conprrssional  voting  record 
of  the  last  4  years.  The  results  proved 
overwhelmingly  that,  high-minded  plat- 
form statements  aside,  the  Republicans' 
performance  in  social  welfare  legislation 
is  ti)t;tlly  iieglimble. 

Ijet  us  examine  this  disparity  more 
clo.sely.  The  Republican  platform  pledges 
itself  to  easing  the  urban  crisis — especial- 
ly in  the  areas  of  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  housing.  Yet,  on  the  average, 
90  percent  of  Republican  Congressmen 
and  72  percent  of  Republican  Senators 
voted  acainsl  programs  designed  to  cor- 
rect urban  abu.ses:  96  percent  of  House 
RepublicaViS  voted  aeainst  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment .^ct  of  1965:  95  percent  voted  to  cut 
^2?.  million  for  rent  supplements  in  fiscal 
vear  1967:  87  percent  voted  against  legis- 
lati'-n  to  provide  rat  control  in  infested 
urban  areas. 

Additionally,  the  Republican  Party, 
ostensibly  dedicated  to  easing  poverty, 
racism,  hatred,  and  violence,  has  appar- 
ently l;een  unwilling  to  back  up  these  be- 
liefs with  votes.  Ninety  percent  of  House 
Republicans  voted  against  the  1965  bill 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Economic  Op- 
psirtunity  Act:  68  percent  voted  to  slash 
the  1968  authorizations  for  the  poverty 
piou'rams  from  $2.06  billion  to  $1.6 
billion:  and  58  percent  voted  against 
adding  a  strong  fair  housing  provision  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968. 

Th.e  GOP  platform  evinces  a  concern 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who  suffer 
from  hunger  and  malnutrition.  Yet  81 
percent  of  House  Republicans  voted  to 
lim.t  funds  for  the  food  stamp  program 
md  96  percent  of  Senate  Republicans 
voted  against  establishing  a  summer 
lunch  program  for  day  camps. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  Republi- 
cans emphasize  the  need  to  upgrade 
teaching  methods  and  promote  teacher 
training  and  preschool  education  for  dis- 
advantaged children.  These  are  neces- 
sary s-'oals.  but  based  on  thin — or  should 
I  say  "hot" — air  rather  than  past  per- 
formance. Ninety-eight  percent  of  House 
Republicans  voted  to  cut  $135.9  million 
m  aid  for  educationally  disadvantaged 
chldren:  95  percent  voted  against  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  Teacher  Corps;  74 
percent  voted  to  delay  extension  of  basic 
elementary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
f;rams. 

The  Republican  Party  has,  however, 
reserved  much  of  its  demagoguery  for 
the  explosive  issue  of  "law  and  order." 
Yet.  when  the  House  voted  on  legislation 
to  create  a  Federal  agency  to  deal  with 
the  Lro.viim  traffic  in  narcotics  and  dan- 
t;erous  druas,  95  percent  of  House  Repub- 
licans voted  "nay."  When  the  gun  control 
bill  was  being  debated  only  last  month,  62 
percent  of  House  Republicans  voted  to 
•Aeaken  the  bill  by  exempting  shotgun, 
rifle,  and  .22  caliber  rirafire  ammunition 
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from  restrictions  on  interstate  sale  of 
ammunition. 

The  Republicans  declare  themselves  as 
friends  of  labor  by  proffering  their  sup- 
port for  a  minimum  wage  and  increased 
employment.  If  this  is  so.  why  did  70  per- 
cent of  House  Republicans  vote  against 
establishing  a  minimum  wage  for  agri- 
cultural workers?  Why  did  87  percent  of 
House  Republicans  vote  to  delay  for  1 
year  the  effective  dat«  of  the  minimum 
wage  increase  from  $1.40  to  SI. 60  per 
hour?  Obviously,  this  is  a  tenuous 
"friendship." 

And,  in  promising  to  strengthen  the 
social  security  system  to  allow  for  cost- 
of-living  adjustments,  the  Republican 
platform  also  declared  itself  a  friend  of 
the  elderly.  Yet,  91  percent  of  House  Re- 
publicans voted  to  substitute  a  voluntary 
health  insurance  program  instead  of 
medicare,  and  57  percent  of  Senate  Re- 
publicans voted  against  medicare. 

Stating  its  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  international  cooperation,  the  Repub- 
lican platform  pledges  the  party  to  work 
toward  this  end.  The  contradictions:  69 
percent  of  House  Repubhcans  voted  to 
cut  Peace  Corps  authorizations:  96  per- 
cent to  cut  authorizations  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  96 
percent  to  cut  authorizations  for  loan 
fimds  under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966;  and,  just  last  month.  62  percent 
voted  against  passage  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1968.  providing  our  basic 
overseas  economic  aid. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples.  I  should 
also  mention  that  74  percent  of  Republi- 
caii  Congressmen  voted  against  measures 
to  meet  our  Nation's  transportation  crisis 
and  86  percent  voted  against  legislation 
to  support  scientific  research.  The  lesson 
is  clear;  The  Republican  platform  is  a 
pipedream  which  bears  no  resemblance 
whatsoever  to  the  party's  voting  record. 

It  should  be  interesting,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle amusing,  to  watch  the  Republican 
nominees  this  fall  hail  their  platform  and 
regale  the  voters  with  its  visions.  How 
ironical  to  realize  that,  one*  elected, 
most  of  these  candidates  will  oppose  the 
very  same  programs  which  were  so  ex- 
tolled only  a  few  months  ago. 

David  MeiTick,  Broadway  impressario. 
may  have  had  tongue  in  cheek  when  he 
announced  that  he  had  given  the  Repub- 
lican presidential  nominee  the  title  song 
from  his  forthcoming  musical.  "Prom- 
ises, Promises."  to  use  in  the  campaign. 
.But  the  "joke"  is  an  apt  one. 


AMBASSADOR  JOHN  GORDON  MEIN: 
A  TRIBUTE 


HON.  ARMISTEAD  \.  SELDEN,  JR. 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain that  all  Americans  were  shocked 
and  grieved  to  learn  of  the  assassination 
of  Ambassador  John  Gordon  Mein  in 
Guatemala  City  last  Wednesday  after- 
noon. 

After  hosting  a  luncheon  at  the  Em- 
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bassy,  Ambassador  Mein  got  into  his 
chauffeur-driven  car  and  headed  back  to 
his  ofBce  in  a  downtown  building.  On  the 
way,  a  Buick  automobile  forced  the  Am- 
bassador's car  to  the  curb.  Almost  simul- 
taneously a  small  truck  darted  up  behind 
the  Embassy  car  and  blocked  it  in. 

Several  young  men  m  green  fatigue 
uniforms  scrambled  out  of  the  Buick  and 
surrounded  the  Ambassador's  car.  They 
were  carrying  at  least  one  automatic 
weapon,  a  submachinegun.  They  forced 
the  Ambassador  from  the  car.  He  broke 
away  and  i-an.  and  the  Buick's  driver 
shouted.  "Shoot  him.  shoot  him."  The 
submachinegunner  fired  a  fast  burst, 
striking  the  Amba.ssador  in  the  back. 
He  died  quickly,  on  the  pavement. 

In  the  last  several  years,  terror  from 
the  Castro-inspired  left  and  counter  ter- 
ror from  the  inflexible  Guatemalan  right 
have  reached  tragic  proportions.  Esti- 
mates of  politically  inspired  murders  run 
from  1,000  to  4.000  in  that  country  of  4.6 
million  people. 

Castro-line  i^uerrillas.  beaten  in  the 
rural  areas  and  now  virtually  leaderless, 
moved  into  Guatemala  City  early  this 
year  to  try  to  keep  their  movement  alive 
through  terrorist  activities.  With  them 
came  almost  nightly  bombinL's,  kidnap- 
intfs.  and  killings.  Last  January,  you  will 
recall,  two  U.S.  military  attaches  were 
murdered. 

In  this  atmosphere.  Ambassador  Mein 
served  with  the  full  knowledge  that  he 
was  a  target  of  leftist  guerrillas.  His  life 
had  been  thi-eatened  repeatedly.  It  is  the 
mark  of  the  man's  personal  courage  and 
devotion  to  duty  that  he  spurned  a  body- 
guard, believing  that  U.P.  policy  was  best 
.served  by  refusing  to  give  the  terrorists 
an  opportunity  to  boast  that  they  had  in- 
timidated the  United  States. 

Undoubtedly.  Ambassador  Mein  had 
thoueht  about  the  possibility  of  belnc 
kidnaped  since  this  was  a  favorite  tactic 
of  the  Guatemalan  radicals.  Th.e  Ambas- 
sador must  have  considered  what  he 
would  do  in  the  event  that  he  was  victim- 
ized. 

When  the  attackers  struck.  Ambassa- 
dor Mein  consciously  chose  to  attempt  to 
( scape  them  rather  than  submit  to  cap- 
ture and  thus  provide  the  terroi-ists  with 
an  oppoiTunity  to  humiliate  the  United 
States  and  Guatemalan  Governments. 

With  the  death  of  John  Gordon  Mein, 
the  United  States  has  lost  a  gentle,  kindly, 
and  deeply  religious  man  who  was  dedi- 
cated to  public  service.  Ambas.sador  Mein 
v,as  born  in  Cadiz,  Ky..  on  September  10, 
1913,  the  son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  Part 
of  his  childhood  was  lived  in  Brazil  where 
he  acquired  an  understanding  of  and 
sympathy  for  the  Latin  American  people. 
He  became  a  career  foreign  service  oflQcer 
after  graduating  from  Georgetown  Col- 
lege in  Kentucky,  a  Baptist -affiliated  in- 
stitution, and  after  receiving  a  law  degree 
from  George  Washington  University. 

His  fir.st  overseas  post  was  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, where  he  was  assigned  from  1942  to 
1944.  He  also  served  in  Rome,  Oslo.  Ma- 
r.ila.  and  Jakarta,  as  well  as  in  important 
l-ositions  at  the  Department  of  State. 
He  was  rated  "excellent"  and  "outstand- 
ing" by  a  number  of  his  instructors  at  the 
National  War  College  which  he  attended 
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in  1953    In   1959  he  was  presented  the 
Merit  S''rv;ce  Award 

Ambassador  M.ln  Aas  a  man  of  deep 
rehiiious  convictiuns  and  threat  moral 
coura.-;e  who  set  hleh  standards  for  him- 
self and  lived  up  to  them  He  won  the 
respect,  confidence,  and  enormous  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  who  felt  that 
thev  could  rely  unwavennely  on  his  in- 
teijritv  and  judgment  He  was  also  a 
forthruht  man  who  spoke  his  mind 
about  what  he  bellevrd  Hp  testified  sev- 
eral timt-^  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intfr-Amer;can  Affairs  and  ve  found 
him  to  bf  frank  and  candid 

Ambassador  Mein  a  as  also  a  warm  and 
frlendU-  individual  who  liked  people  of 
all  stations  of  life  and  felt  at  ease  with 
them  Hp  was  a  stanch  believer  m  human 
riiihts  and  justice,  and  svmpathi/ed 
w.th  some  of  the  things  the  Guatemalan 
::uprriHas  purport  u  want  But  he  ab- 
horred violence  and  di-sagreed  with  their 
methods 

As  tnr  minister  said  at  the  burial  serv- 
ice on  Saturday: 

It  5  ironic  that  this  gentle  man.  John  Gor- 
don Meln.  should  have  died  so  vlolenrly  He 
was  a  man  who  loved  his  God  Mxd  his  coun- 
try He  also  loved  the  country  where  he 
died 

Ambassador  Mem  left  a  lovely  wife  and 
three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is 
attending'  his  fathers  college  in  Ken- 
tucky There  is  nothins  we  can  say  to 
case  the  pain  and  loss  of  their  devoted 
husband  and  father  I  would  like  them 
to  know,  however,  that  we  recognize  that 
he  sacrificed  his  life  in  furtherim;  US. 
interests,  and  that  the  Nation  is  grateful. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
cowardly  murderers  will  be  found  and 
brouu'ht  to  justice 


OL'R  STAND  ON  SIT-INJ 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wffdnesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  MICHEL  Mr  Speaker,  last  winter 
the  coup.try  witnessed  the  outrages  at 
Columbia  and  Northwestern  Universi- 
ties and  during  that  period  I  raised  the 
q-^estion  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
as  to  whether  or  not  other  college  ad- 
ministrators around  the  Nation  were 
prepared  to  resist  this  type  of  anarchy 
on  their  own  campuses. 

Since  then,  of  course,  many  sch(X)ls 
have  made  it  clear  that  these  trouble- 
malcers  will  not  be  permitted  to  disrupt 
and  disturb  the  normal  routine  and  pro- 
cedures of  campus  life  One  of  the  most 
candid  and  strait;htforward  statements 
of  policy  along  this  line  was  outlined  by 
the  president  of  St  Louis  University, 
the  Reverend  Paul  C  Reinert,  S  J  in  the 
summer  issue  of  the  St  Louis  University 
magazine,  and  I  include  his  statement  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Ot  R  Stand  on   Srr-lNS 
(By  Rev   Paul  C  Reinert.  S  J  t 

The  President  of  Saint  Louis  University 
discusses  the  University's  policy  toward  dem- 
onstrations and  sit-ins 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Complacency  and  procrastination  are 
covislns  of  disaster  In  any  .iKe  but  especially 
in  ours,  when  change  Is  so  swift  .md  often 
irrevocable  in  Us  conseq>iences  For  this  rea- 
son. It  would  be  foolhardy  to  ignore  the 
incidents  of  student  violence  that  have 
racked  various  campuses  around  the  nation 
,ind  .ibroad  To  Ignore  these  senseless  actions 
el.sewhere  tjecause  we  have  not  experienced 
them  here  would  be  rank  complacenry  and 
to  stutter  in  our  resolve  to  avoid  such  threats 
would  be  procrastination  of  an  order  that 
would  actually  Invite  the  worst  Thus,  of- 
ficials of  Saint  Louis  Unlversltv  have  drawn 
up  .ind  marte  public  a  statement  of  policy 
ind  procedure  regarding  Ueni'mstratlons  and 
sit-ins. 

POLICT 

EACh  student  or  ii  student  group  has  the 
right  t.)  express  disagreement  on  a  particular 
subject  or  to  submit  proposals  f(3r  considera- 
tion, provided  this  right  is  exercised  in  an 
orderly  f  ishl'>n 

However,  the  kind  of  conduct  which  re- 
strains either  the  freedom  of  expression  or 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  others  who  may 
not  agree  or  which  is  disruptive  of  Univer- 
sity operations  In  anv  way  is  simply  unac- 
ceptable in  an  intelligent  community  and 
a  democratic  society 

Proper  and  reasonable  channels  of  com- 
munication do  exist  within  the  University 
Reasonable  men  and  women  will  Ciintlnue 
to  use  such  channels  as  they  have  m  the 
past. 

PROCEDURES 

1  Anv  individual  or  any  group  participat- 
ing in  such  a  disruptive  demonstration  or 
sit-in  will  be  given  nve  minutes  to  disperse 

2  If  the  response  to  the  above  statement 
(<f  policy  and  the  first  procedure  Is  negative, 
then  the  following  steps  will  be  taken: 

A  The  police  of  the  City  of  St  Uuils  will 
he  called  in. 

Any  University  person,  participating  In 
such  .1  disruptive  demonstration  or  .slt-m. 
will  be  chiirged.  arrested,  and  prosecuted  at 
minimum  for  disturbing  the  peace 

Any  person  from  otitslde  the  University 
who  18  participating  In  such  a  disruptive 
demonstration  or  sit-in  will  be  charged.  :ir- 
rested  and  prosecuted  at  minimum  for  tres- 
pits&lng  on  private  property 

B  Any  University  »tudent  who  paruclpates 
m  such  a  disruptive  demonstration  or  sit-in 
is  automatically  suspended  from  the  Univer- 
sity. Each  *usp?ndcd  student  will  appear  be- 
fore the  University  Committee  on  Student 
Discipline  for  hual  decls.on  in  his  case 

The  above  policy  and  procedure,  approved 
m  November  of  1967.  .ippUes  without  excep- 
tion to  all  schools  of  the  University 

White  this  ofBiUl  statement  is  indeed 
stern.  I  feel  certain  that  the  overwhelming 
major. ty  uf  our  students  will  find  it  more  of 
:\  comfort  than  a  threat.  Our  students,  by 
rhetr  conduct  In  the  past,  have  shown  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  be  linked  with  the  Ir- 
responsible lawlessness  in  question  Rather 
•^an  a  threat  then,  this  statement  Is  an 
attempt  to  reiissure  our  students  that  their 
rights  will  not  be  disregarded,  that  sane  con- 
duct will  not  be  supplanted  with  disorder, 
.hat  a  misguided  minority  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  foist  Its  opinions  upon  the  rest  of 
the  institution. 

It  bears  repe.iting  that  we  .^re  extremely 
plertied  with  the  general  attitude  of  our  stu- 
dents, and  were  not  Kolng  to  let  the  Irra- 
tional actions  of  a  small  minority  in  other 
institutions  affect  our  attitude  toward  our 
students  I  would  guess  that  more  than  half 
ijf  our  students  belong  to  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  students  who  are  unhappy 
about  the  Vietnam  war.  unhappy  about  the 
racial  attitudes  of  many  Americans,  unhappy 
about  the  reluctance  to  allow  students  to 
pirtlclpate  m  those  aspects  .if  university  life 
vihlch  vitally  concern  them  These  are  legiti- 
mate concerns   The  trouble  is  that  the  stu- 
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dents  who  have  these  concerns,  anywhere 
from  50  tJ  TO  per  cent  of  the  student  body, 
are  being  identified  with  the  pitifully  small 
percentage-two  per  cent  at  most— who  are 
seeking  a  resolution  through  lawless,  de- 
structfiil  means. 

This  tragic  case  of  mistaken  identity.  I 
fear,  could  do  irrep:xrable  harm  to  higher 
education  If  the  Amer.can  people  come  to 
believe  that  this  .sm.iU  minority— as  the  press 
would  have  us  believe  is  representative  of 
today's  students,  then  all  of  Academe  will 
experience  a  backlash  from  an  outraged  puh- 
11c  Our  American  collegi-s  and  universities 
could  emerge  from  this  trial  by  fire  as  cen- 
ters for  political  strife  and  intrigue,  the 
problem  that  for  years  has  held  bark  and 
hand. capped  the  colleges  and  universities 
m  Latin  America  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
Far  Ea.st 

Here  ut  S.Tint  Lotlls  University.  I  have 
urged  our  talented  >oung  people  to  rcnnln 
concerned  to  establish  reasoned  positions  in 
ths  crisis  and  lo  b?  prepared  to  demonstrate 
leadership  motivated  by  Christian  Jvstlre  and 
charity.  Ihls  Is  the  positive  ;.spect  of  oui 
policy  and  procedure  concerning  demonstra- 
tions and  sit-ins.  and  I  have  been  tcratltiec 
by  student   response 


THE    HONORABLE    MH     i'OI  ITICI.\N 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

r  VI  If'    t:.Ml  V 

IN    niK  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESFN  I.'MIVES 

\\'f'd!ir<idaij.  Srptrmhrr  4.  1968 

Mr.  UTT  Mr  Speaker,  a  younu  ron- 
stlluent  of  mine,  Mr.  John  McKmUy 
Bowman,  of  Santa  Ana,  Ct.Iif  .  t^iivrs  all 
of  us  as  politicians  a  challenge  to  live 
up  to  the  hiEh-pnncipled  imar-ie  we  .seek 
to  pro.iect  to  the  voters  of  our  districts. 
He  says  we  are  stckinii  the  answers"  to 
crime  m  our  streets,  and  proceeds  lo  re- 
late It  to  the  actions  of  politicians,  in- 
cluding judt;cs,  which  beget  good  or  evil. 
His  article  follows: 

The  Honoraple  Mr    Politicivn 
(John  McKlnley  Bowman  i 
Let's  get  to  the  point.  We  are  seeking  the 
answers. 

The  people  in  Mlllt.irv  service,  the  tax- 
payer, the  worker  who  activates  our  industry, 
the  man  in  the  street,  the  husiness  man,  the 
scholar,  the  child  In  the  classroom,  all  are 
seeking  the  answers  The  answers  to  what? 
Answers  to  questions  that  are  most  vital  to 
all  of  us.  Vital  to  the  one  who  Is  wrong 
because  he  needs  to  be  made  right,  vital  to 
the  one  who  Is  right  for  he  stands  for  Amer- 
ica's moral  might. 

Why  are  our  politicians  losing  the  respect 
of  the  people,  and  why  aren't  they  doing 
something  about  it?  Where  do  the  people 
stand  with  the  status  quo  of  the  politicians? 
Why  do  drugs,  raping,  looting,  killing,  burn- 
ing and  rioting  in  our  streets  and  schools 
persist  as  something  for  us  to  live  with?  Is 
the  criminal  more  important  to  our  society 
than  those  who  become  his  victims?  Why 
must  our  society  be  imposed  on  by  a  con- 
victed murderer  s  second  crime','  What  is  hap- 
pening to  the  United  States  of  America? 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  politics 
^.f  our  Great  Amer.ca  th.it  the  politicians 
themselves  canont  make  right.  TTie  people 
of  this  country  have  placed  their  welfare  In 
the  hands  of  their  repre.sentattves  m  gov- 
ernment These  representatives  of  the  people 
iiave  presented  themselves  as  of  the  highest 
mural  ch.iracter  with  the  desire  to  devote 
•.heir  time  and  effort  to  keeping  this  country 
the  greatest  nation  and  the  hlphest  type  of 
government  known  to  man:   "A  government 
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of  the  people,  by  'he  people,  and  for  the 
people."  and  have  dc(  iarcd  tlielr  oaths  for 
llil.s  purp;r?e  They  vveie  cho.sen  from  among 
our  .nest  primiufnt  citi/rr.ry  to  upliold  and 
protect  o'.ir  offices  with  honesty  and  integ- 
r  ty  cf  highest  esteem  However.  \?l  it  be 
underjtoLid  as  we  understand  it.  The  poli- 
tician who  breaches  his  oath  of  office  is  a 
trait  )r  to  his  country  In  every  sense  of  the 
v.-ord  and  this  includes  all  political  offices 
and  each  branch  of  pove'-nment  wherein 
ti'icre  IS  any  control  of  the  people. 

The  politician,  by  Injecting  and  promoting 
more  honesty  into  the  politics  of  his  office, 
c.'U'ld  benefit  the  people  he  represents  as  well 
as  his  political  statu.s  He  was  not  elected 
to  sit  on  ,1  pedesl.il  anil  pal  him:-elf  cm  the 
back  because  he  won  .tn  election  or  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  resp  .'isible  po^liion  He  was  not 
hired  to  coalesce  with  his  ccjlleagues  because 
of  pi;rson,il  friendship.  He  was  not  hired  to 
go  against  the  principles  of  right  activity 
for  the  purpote  of  splittini;  our  government 
into  difTerpfit  factions  so  that  one  or  the 
other  could  dictate  the  terms  under  which 
our  people  should  live.  He  was  not  hired  to 
expl.^'it  Ilia  ofiice  to  his  personal  advantage 
and  'U^riric  ttlon  in  a  career  lo  ihe  detriment 
of  I'lis  fulfilling  his  o'oligations  and  duties 
to  his  coiistiluents.  He  was  not  elected  for 
his  personal  ,iggrandizement,  nor  for  the  pur- 
pse  of  giving  him  a  salary  and  pension  for 
Ihe  rest  of  his  life.  He  w.ts  elected  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  pronu  ting,  prosecuting  and 
executing  the  will  of  the  people  to  the  ulti- 
in.ile  of  his  abihtv  and  with  all  the  power  at 
his  command  Our  public  servant  knows  this 
truth  about  hun.'.eU  and  his  office  because 
he  swore  to  lulfill  this  purpose  when  he  gave 
his  oath  lo  tli.,t  office  The  honorable  poll- 
ticLan  Is  not  an  advocate  of  dishonesty  and 
disrespect  and  d^es  not  allow  himself  to  slip 
into  this  category  even  to  the  appearance  of 
wrong  activity.  He  holds  himself  up  to  the 
dominant  qualities  of  honesty  and  integrity, 
.-■nd  this  gives  h:in  a  power  and  distinction 
.ibr.ve  and  beyond  that  which  claims  to  be 
right,  but  which  is  r.ot.  Words  and  promises 
have  no  ipe:!nlng  when  righteous  action  is 
deterred  The  true  politici.in's  prestige  be- 
longs not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the  people 
who  elected  him  Oiily  when  he  has  fulfilled 
his  obUgatloii  to  ins  office,  is  he  worthy  of 
his  hire  and  entitled  to  the  honor  of  that 
otHce. 

As  one  of  a  tiu 'sUoning  people  governed 
by  our  Judicial  jurisprudence,  may  I  express 
my  concept  of  ju.-tice  wliich  would  enhance 
the  future  of  all  of  our  people.  Let's  promote 
a  hiirher  concept  of  legal  thinking  vs  moral 
thinking.  It  is  time  to  override  so-called  legal 
tliii.klnj;  with  moral  .snd  righteous  thinking. 
Thi.iking  that  would  not  twist  the  true 
meani'ig  .ind  purpose  of  our  laws  to  suit  in- 
dividual <'r  collective  atrocities.  Individual 
liberty  and  justiv.c  is  equity  in  action  and  the 
innocent  must  be  protected  always,  but  a 
fal.^e  concept  of  individual  liberty  should 
not  override  the  coUe.iive  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple. Protecting  a  crlminars  personal  liberty 
does  not  give  him  the  right  lo  reinstate  or 
pursue  his  criminal  lendencies  against  inno- 
cent people.  Personal  liberty  and  justice  does 
not  tike  from  one  and  give  to  another.  What 
U  right  and  equltible  for  all  the  people  of 
tMs  country  should  come  hrst  and  always. 
We  must;  have  laws  that  can  be  intelli- 
gently enforced.  Laws  that  will  retard  the 
crimlnal'r  selfish  misrse  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tect the  pecpii  ir  im  this  malicious  activity. 
The  criminals  tlnnkinc  needs  to  be  healed 
and  this  car  net  l-e  accomplished  while  our 
laws  offer  liim  immunity  from  prosecution 
raid  from  the  corrective  discipline  necessary 
to  bring  tais  about.  The  responsibility  for 
there  laws  lies  squarely  ufwn  the  shoulders 
of  lur  lawmakers  and  no  amount  of  false 
manipulation  c.^ii  chantre  this  responsibility. 
Either  our  lawmaker  is  right  or  he  is  wrong, 
there  is  no  between  and  he  cannot  shirk  his 
duty  or  delegate  it  »o  another. 
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With  due  respect  and  honor  lo  those  who 
are  in  the  right,  we  ask.  in  the  cause  of 
righteousness.  "Are  our  justices'  and  judges' 
interpretation  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
decisions  rendered  therefrom  made  with  a 
conscience  lo  protect  all  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  courts, 
or  are  some  of  them  protecting  traitors  and 
criminals  who  are  a  menace  lo  the  society  for 
whose  protection  the  courts  were  created?" 
Surely  the  judges  who  make  decisions  con- 
trary 10  the  general  welfare  and  security  of 
the  people  must  realize  that  they  themselves, 
their  families  and  progeny  are  a  part  of  the 
society  that  needs  and  deserves  iheir  protec- 
tion. Must  we  believe  tliat  they  are  wilfully 
being  traitors  U)  their  own  families  as  well  as 
to  the  rest  of  us  whom  they  have  sworn  lo 
protect?  If  any  of  our  judges  lack  the  moral 
courage  to  do  that  which  is  right,  honest  and 
honorable,  they  are  traitors  to  themselves 
and  our  whole  community  and  should  remove 
themselves  from  the  responsibility  that  the 
office  places  on  them;  the  rendering  of  true 
justice.  This  control  is  far  reaching  and 
amounts  to  the  political  and  economic  luture 
of  our  country,  affecting  the  lives  of  every- 
one, the  people  who  constitute  this  country, 
without  whom  we  would  have  no  country. 
It  is  t^  solemn  duly  of  every  honest  and 
honorabl^^udge  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  see 
that  the  maiijraclicing  justice  or  judge  be  re- 
moved from  his  power  over  the  people  Be- 
cause of  the  judicial  authority  vested  in  him 
the  malicious  and  malpracticlng  judge  can  be 
the  worst  of  criminals.  Why  should  he  be 
allowed  to  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  his  office. 
and  why  do  our  lawmakers  permit  such  atroc- 
ities against  our  country?  Are  Ihey,  the 
lawmakers,  not  big  enough  for  the  job?  I 
think  they  are. 

It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  some  of 
us  as  children  in  school  were  taught  patriot- 
ism, love  for  our  country  and  our  flag,  and 
that  every  person  regardless  of  creed  or  color. 
was  entitled  to  and  would  receive  protection 
urder  that  flag.  We.  as  individuals,  received 
no  special  privileges,  such  as  are  being  asked 
today,  we  were  just  proud  to  be  .Americans. 
As  Free  Americans  under  our  flag,  let  us 
never  hold  the  concept  that  our  people  i^re 
subject  to  and  have  to  submit  lo  the  wrong 
atrocity  of  any  public  servant,  but  rather 
they,  the  honorable  politicians,  having  been 
placed  in  power  by  the  people,  are  in  all  ways 
subject  to.  and  may  if  necessary  be  removed 
by  the  people  Our  politicians  are  written  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  and  Ihey  write 
their  own  records  according  lo  the  quality 
and  honesty  of  the  service  they  render.  We 
the  people  live  m  hope  that  each  one  will  so 
honor  his  position  that  he  may  go  hand  m 
hand  with  the  honor  and  respect  that  our 
people  bestow  on  that  Great  .i^merican  Poli- 
tician. The  Honorable  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  from 
his  great  heart  of  humanity  dedicated  to 
freedom  and  justice  lor  all  mankind  in  all 
time  said. 

"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might. 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  ihe  end  dare  to 
do  our  duly  as  we  understand  it" 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right  "  Applying  his  words 
to  those  who  gave  their  lives  through  all  of 
our  wars,  and  to  those  who  face  a  living  death 
with  maim?d  and  mutilated  bodies  havinc 
given  so  much  for  that  which  they  believed 
to  be  just,  and  lo  those  who  suffer  the  loss  of 
their  loved  ones  through  these  war:;,  referring 
to  those  dead.  Mr.  Lincoln  said. 

"That  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  this 
Nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people. 
by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  jjerish 
from  the  earth." 

The  greatness  of  .■\merica  rests  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  thinking  of  the  people,  thinking 
tliat  holds  its  balance  under  stress  of  moral 
upheaval   and   which   cannot   be  swayed   by 
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the  [jressure  of  circumstances,  and  where 
mass  hysteria  has  no  pstrt.  Thinking  that 
has  the  quiet  of  rlghtness.  Thinking  from 
the  one  Great  Source  that  becomes  Justice 
and  Equity. 


PROF    H    J    FTTLINGER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEX  .IS 
IN   I-HK  HOC^P:  of  ]{f:PRE->ENTAlIVi;s 

Wcdiiesday,  Scptmihrr  4.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  too  rarely 
'.ve  have  the  proud  experience  of  asso- 
ciating with  one  of  those  individuals  who 
seems  to  have  excelled  in  every  i)ossible 
endeavor. 

Prof.  H.  J.  Ettlinger.  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  at  Au.'^tin.  is  exactly  this  tyjje 
of  ijerson.  .As  a  young  man.  he  .--tarted  a 
profound  academic  career,  wliich  in- 
cludes a  doctoral  decree  in  mathematics 
from  Harvard,  a  Phi  Beta  Kapi^a  key, 
and  55  years  of  teaching  experience  at 
the  University  of  Texas. 

Recently,    several    news    articles    ap- 
peared in  Texas  papers  on  the  successes 
of  Profes.sor  Ettlinger.  and  at  thi.s  point 
in  the  Recorh.  I  reprint  them  in  full: 
jFrcni    the    Dallas    i  Tex  i    Morning   News. 
July   28,    19681 
stfdents  gfttting  better,  not  worse    ut's 
Dr    Ettmnger  Says 

I  By  Richard  M  Morehead  ) 
.'\rsTiN, — Take  it  from  Dr.  H,  J.  Ettlinger, 
.■\merici.n    students    are    getting    better,    not 
worse 

Dr  Ettlinger  ought  lo  know  He  is  round- 
ing out  55  years  of  leaching  mathematics  at 
llic  University  of  Texas.  Nine  thousand  stu- 
dents have  received  his  instruction,  rang- 
ing from  315  high  school  youngsters  in 
summer  programs  lo  25  tmiversity  graduates 
receiving  doct^jral  degrees 

High  bchool  mathematics  students  l.'xlay 
are  excellent.  Dr  Ettlinger  said. 

■  They  are  the  most  seriotis.  liardest  work- 
ing students  I  have  ever  seen."  Dr,  Ettlinger 
said,  "All  I've  had  to  do  is  give  them  the 
problems,  I've  had  15,  16.  17-year-olds  who 
can  do  work  that  some  of  my  graduate  stu- 
dents   couldn't    do    in    the    past" 

The  6-foot-3-inch  professor's  career  has 
been  an  unusual  combination  of  brains  and 
muscle  AX  Washington  University  in  St, 
Louis.  Ettlinger  played  football,  basketball, 
handball  and  baseball.  He  coached  at  the 
L'niver&ity  of  Texas  for  two  years,  freshman 
footb:ill  and  varsity  linemen  He  officiated 
at  more  than  1.500  high  .school  and  college 
football  games. 

Knuie  Rockne.  later  famous  at  Notre  Dame, 
was  the  star  on  the  first  football  t,eam  that 
Ettlinger  knew.  This  was  at  Northwest  Divi- 
sion High  in  Ciiicago.  where  Ettlinger  was  a 
110-pound  scrub  lineman  on  a  squad  where 
Rockne  starred  at  fullback 

Later  Ettlinger  became  an  outstanding 
athlete  at  Washington  University. 

■'I'm  the  only  persiin  ever  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  on  his  athletic  record,  so  far  as 
I  know."  Ettlinger  laughed 

After  Etllmger  left  St  Louis  and  was 
studying  at  Harvard  for  master's  and  doc- 
toral degrees  in  mathematics.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  ho".orary  scholastic  fraternity  orea- 
nii'ed  a  chapter  at  Washineton  University. 
Forty  alumni  were  chosen  for  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  membership  in  the  new  chapter. 

Anion?  these  was  H  J.  Ettlinger.  who  said 
his  academic  record  w.ts  good  but  not  out- 
standing. He  believes  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
selection  was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
also    carried    a    heavy    non-academic    load— 
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varsity  participation  In  three  sports,  carry- 
ing seven  ctjurses  retfilArly  to  graduate  In 
three  years,  sports  editor  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper and  serving  as  secretary  to  a  faculty 
member 

"There  weren  I  any  athletic  scholarships." 
he  noted 

N  iw  79  years  Lild  and  recovering  from  Ill- 
ness. Dr  EttUnger  recalls  with  equal  fond- 
ness the  achievements  of  his  students  In 
ma'hematlcs  and  athletics 

Some  gf)od  athletes  have  been  good 
mathematicians   '  he  added 

Next  Thanksgiving  Day.  Dr  EttUnger  ex- 
pects to  be  In  Memortiil  St.idlum  sitting  with 
10  survl'.  ing  members  of  the  1918  Texas 
Loiighorns  football  team.  Originally  a  1.3- 
man  squad  the  t*am  was  undefeated,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Etthnger.  Its  line  coach  and 
surviving  members  of  the  coaching  staff 

[Prom   the  Austin    (Tex.)    American-States- 
man. July  24.  19681 

Ettlincer  I^tded  by  Bank  Board 

Dr  H  .1  EttUnger  Aa-s  honored  Wednesday 
at  the  July  board  of  directors  meeting  of 
First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
as  *re  sole  surviving  organizer  and  director 
')f  5tw  savings  association 

He  Is  a  vice  president  and  director  of 
First  Federil  .ind  has  been  active  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  .Lssoclation  since  1914 

A  formal  resolution  wa.3  presented  to 
EttUnger  by  Board  Chairman  Sen.  Charles 
Herring 

EttUnger  is  i  former  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Texas  and  served 
as  freshn\an  footbaU  coa4ih  from  1913  to 
1921 

John  T  M.thone.  president  of  First  Fed- 
eral, said  of  EttUnger  "He  has  the  unique 
capacity  of  sharing  his  time  and  skill  with 
men  In  m my  varied  9e!ds    _;f  endeavor 

His  in".*rest  In  young  people  Is  well 
known  ar.d  It  Is  dl.Tlcult  to  And  words  to 
express  the  assistance  that  his  vision  and 
foresight  have  br-^^^ight  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  First  Federal  Savings."  he  said. 


SALUTE  TO  THE  CHICAGO  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or    AI^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOL'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednciday.  September  4.  19tiS 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr  Speaker,  much  has 
btvn  said  both  here  in  the  Congress  and 
in  Che  ne^A  spapers  and  un  television  about 
the  .situ.jt,;ons  thai  occurred  in  Chicago 
durinii  the  Democratic  Convention.  As 
one  who  watchtd  it  on  television  from 
the  cahn  and  serenity  of  my  con;res- 
sional  district,  I  would  hke  to  pass  along 
some  impressions  I  received,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  these  will  generally  be  the 
impressions  of  the  people  of  my  district 

The  television  coninientaiors.  those 
all-knowm.a;.  all-seeing  sages  who  re- 
port their  findings  from  glassed-in  boxes 
m.side  the  convention  hall,  were  horrified 
at  some  of  the  events  which  took  place 
on  the  Chicago  strtets.  Acting  as  judge 
and  .mry,  they  immediately  indicted  and 
incriminated  Mayor  Richard  Daley  and 
the  entire  Chicago  police  force  At  almost 
any  minute  I  expected  to  see  the  com- 
mentators put  on  black  robes  and  to  see 
Mayor  Daley  marched  into  their  booths 
by  a  squad  of  floor  reporters  wearing 
their  creepy-peepies  After  a  speedy  trial 
and  a  pause  for  a  commercial,  the  mayor 
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would  have  been  thrown  from  the  booth 
into  the  middle  of  the  most  hostile  dele- 
gation on  ine  floor. 

This,  according  to  the  edicts  of  the 
television  commentators,  would  have 
been  a  just  reward  for  the  Chicago 
mayor  But  not  everyone  took  the  taped 
scenes  from  downtown  Chicago  at  face 
value  as  did  the  commentators  It  was 
easy  to  see  the  policemen  runninu  into 
the  crowds  of  drmoiistrators  and  drat;- 
-Aina.  individual.s  back  to  the  paddy  wag- 
ons. But  the  U'lfVLsion  did  not  show  the 
rocks  and  bottles  being  thrown  at  the 
police  It  did  not  .show  tlie  dtmon.strators 
spitting  m  the  policemen's  faces.  It  did 
not  record  the  abusive  and  vulvar  lan- 
guage being  u.sed  by  the  demonstrators 
Somehow,  television  has  the  quality  of 
showing  what  it  wants  to  show  This  i* 
especially  unfortunate  in  a  situation 
such  as  the  one  wliich  occurred  in  Chi- 
cago The  true  picture  was  not  shown, 
and  the  emotional  outbursts  of  the  com- 
mentators only  added  to  the  erroneous 
conclusions  reached  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  police  in 
Chicago  handled  the  .situation  as  well  as 
It  could  have  possibly  been  liandled 
What  would  have  happened  if  those  10.- 
000  demon.stiators  had  been  allowed  to 
roam  fieely  through  the  downtown 
streets  of  Chicago  '  How  much  propeity 
would  have  been  destroyed?  How  many 
lives  losf  As  It  was.  only  a  few  minor 
injuries  were  sustained  by  either  the 
demon.stratois  or  the  police. 

Given  the  same  ingredients  as  those  in 
Chicago.  It  i.s  ditficult  to  say  just  what 
would  have  happened  m  any  other  city. 
But  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  if  this 
convention  had  bteii  held  m  any  other 
city,  property  damage  and  injuries  to 
both  police  and  demonstialors  would 
have  far  exceeded  that  which  occuried 
in  Chicago  I  salute  Mayor  Richard  Daley 
and  the  men  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment for  a  job  well  done  under  the 
mo.st  trying  circumstances. 

.Mr  Speaker.  I  include  m  my  remarks 
the  text  of  a  teli-gram  whicii  I  received 
foilowini-'  the  convention.  This  telegram 
letlfcts  the  feelings  of  many  people  ni 
Alabama  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  telegram   follows: 

Birmingham.   .\la.. 

August  30.  1968. 
Bill  Nichols, 
Anniiton.  Ala 

National  press  and  other  media  are  con- 
doning violation  of  law  and  order  by  criti- 
cizing police  In  Chicago.  How  would  these 
bright  boys  of  the  press  handle  the  situation  ' 
It's  time  Congress  took  a  good  look  at  itself 
and  help  the  police  instead  of  letting  mi- 
ni-rity  groups  take  over  The  spectacle  uf  the 
Democratic  convention  Is  a  disgrace  to  lur 
country  Mayor  Daley  is  to  be  commended 
in  endeavoring  to  protect  the  delegates  to 
the  con\entlon  by  having  enough  law  and 
order  already  on  hand  rather  than  waiting 
for  the  dissenters  and  hippies  who  contrib- 
ute nothing  to  our  country  to  burn  and  steal 
t)e(ore  being  stopped.  Were  getting  tired  of 
lawlessness  and  lack  ot  pride  In  our  country, 
fin  ashamed  of  what  other  countrle.s  think 
jf  the  spectacle  uf  the  Demotrallc  and  Re- 
publican Conventions.  You  fellows  m  Con- 
grebfi  belter  start  thinking  about  America 
and  not  how  to  be  reelected. 

Ed  Moluson 
(ond  106  employees) . 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  O  HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr  Speakir, 
the  lonu-proposed  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  in  my  State  is  ni 
danger  of  becoming  another  of  Arncrica",s 
lost  con.servation  opportunities. 

Thi.s  danger  is  real  and  immediate  It 
clearly  indicates  that  we  must  immedi- 
ately move  to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear 
Diuies  National  Lakeshore.  as  provided 
for  by  my  bill  H  R  6616.  before  tho.se  very 
characteristics  which  make  this  aica  na- 
tionally sii,-nificant  and  valuable  have 
been  lost. 

Because  I  know  the  seriousness  of  this 
danger  and  the  .severity  of  our  lo.ss  if  we 
do  not  act.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommit- 
tee, on  which  1  serve,  conducted  a  hear- 
ing on  the  matter  on  July  29.  Witnesses 
appeanni,'  at  that  time,  and  information 
subsequently  submitted  for  the  hearing 
record,  documented  the  opportunity  we 
have  to  preserve  the  fascinating  land- 
.scape  of  Sleeping  Bear.  It  also  pointed 
out  the  real  danger  that  we  may  lo.se  this 
opportunity  if  we  delay  further. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  report  to  the 
House  the  results  of  the  July  29  heannj,'. 
I  have  already  entered  in  the  Record  the 
testimony  which  I  .submitted — .■\UKUst  2 
at  page  25146.  Senator  Philip  Hart,  who 
has  long  championed  this  i)ropo.sal,  ac- 
companied me  at  that  time.  Tiie  subcom- 
mittee heard  from  our  colleague.  Repie- 
-sentative  Guy  Vander  Jact,  and  from 
National  Park  Service  Director  George 
Hartzou'. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L 
Udall  was  also  before  the  .subcommittee 
that  day  In  stating  his  support  of  my  bill, 
he  remarked; 

I  have  always  thought  that  this  was  an 
excellent  proposal  I  still  think  .so.  It  qualllies 
in  the  National  Park  System  In  this  very  vital 
region  of  the  United  Slates  where  we  have  too 
few  spacious  outdonr  .ireas  I  think  on  all 
counts  It  qualifies  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  will  in  due  course  lake  fiction  on  this 
proposal. 

In  his  testimony.  Director  George 
Harizog  traced  the  long  history  of  this 
proposal : 

The  Sleeping  Bear  region  w.is  first  Identl- 
.•^ed  as  having  possible  national  significance 
in  1957  and  1958  when  the  Department  ul 
the  Interior  studied  the  Ore.il  L.ikcs  .-hore- 
Une  Later,  more  careful  s-tudles  of  the  -Sleep- 
ing Bear  region  re\ealed  it  lo  be  a  rem.irk- 
,:b!y  dlver.-e  area  possessing  tuch  outsuindtng 
and  varied  scleiilc.  scientific  and  recreational 
values  that  It  clearly  merits  preservation  as 
.i  national  lakeshore 

As  It  now  exi&ls.  It  has  the  quality  of  being 
both  remote  .ind  accessible,  remote  in  the 
sense  that  most  of  its  natural  leatures  are 
still  unirummcled  and  wild,  imd  .iccessible 
m  that  It  lies  within  one  day's  drive  of  some 
:.;o  million  people 

The  combination  of  shoreline,  high  ciunes, 
inland  lakes  and  green  forests  make  ihls  ,irea 
<iutsldndlng  in  terms  of  scenic  beauty.  For 
sightseers,  campers,  hikers,  hardy  swimmers. 
fishermen,  nature  lovers  and  boating  enthu- 


siasts, the  shore  area  will  provide  a  great 
recreation  opportunity. 

The  .■\dvlsory  Board  on  National  Parks, 
Historic  Sites.  Buildings  and  Monuments  has 
repeatedly  recommended  the  project.  The 
Michigan  Conservation  Commission  has  indi- 
cated Its  approv;il.  its  has  the  Governor  of 
Michigan. 

H  R  6616  is  the  culmination  of  years  of 
discus.oion.  compromises  and  adjustments 
among  the  diverse  Interests  Involved.  It  rep- 
resents an  equitable  balance  of  local  and 
national  need.s 


Director  Hartzog  summed  up  by  char- 
acterizing the  value  of  this  area  as  offer- 
ing a  let-acy  of  the  unspoiled  Great  Lakes 
scene  to  the  people  of  our  entire  country. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  crux  of  the  issue 
which  this  proposal  has  raised  in  the  past 
has  been  concern  for  adequate  protection 
for  local  property  rights.  As  I  have  pre- 
viously described  here— Congressional 
Record,  July  19.  at  page  22425 — every 
rea.sonable  objection  has  now  been  met. 
In  fact,  I  may  report  to  the  House  that 
my  bill  provides  stronger  and  more  se- 
cure protection  for  private  interests  than 
any  similar  legislation  yet  enacted. 

A  further  feature  to  assure  this  pro- 
tection is  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  Advisory  Commission 
which  would  be  created  by  section  4  of 
my  bill— H.R.  6616.  This  commission  will 
include  four  individuals  from  the  local 
counties,  four  appointees  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Michigan,  and  two  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
discussions  of  this  matter,  in  hearings 
and  .so  forth,  we  have  focused  a  good  deal 
of  attention  on  protection  of  private 
property  owners  and  local  communities. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  Congress 
must  take  care  to  avoid  unnecessary  ad- 
verse consequences  to  some  of  our  citi- 
zens from  the  good  programs  we  estab- 
lish. I  have  worked  hard  on  this  problem 
in  relation  to  Sleeping  Bear.  Every  efifort 
has  been  made  to  compromise  and  ad- 
just this  bill  to  meet  reasonable  objec- 
tions. 

But  what  I  and  those  who  favor  this 
bill  would  also  emphasize  is  the  superla- 
tive, nationally  significant  character  of 
the  Sleeping  Bear  area  itself.  This  is  a 
superb  landscape,  a  mixture  of  light  de- 
velopment, .seminatural  conditions  and 
virtual  wilderness.  It  is  an  outstanding 
part  of  our  heritage  and  needs  preserva- 
tion as  such. 

The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  not  to 
take  all  private  properties  and  to  some- 
how make  this  area  revert  to  a  totally 
natural  condition.  Rather,  the  bill  calls 
for  the  stabilization  and  preservation  of 
this  landscape  in  its  present  lightly  de- 
veloped form. 

What  we  are  interested  in  at  this  point 
IS  assuring  that  the  public  interest  in  this 
landscape,  and  the  opportunity  for  the 
public  to  use  it  for  appropriate  healthful 
lecreation  pursuits  be  given  the  same 
careful  attention  we  have  already  given 
to  the  protection  of  private  rights. 

It  is  for  the  future  that  we  seek  this 
area— but  also  for  the  present.  The  Mid- 
west is  already  heavily  populated  and 
rapidly  growing.  That  growth  has  two 
consequences:  It  means  that  more  and 
more  of  the  natural,  open  green  places 
are  being  displaced  and  destroyed  by  de- 
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velopment.  And  it  means  that  there  are 
more  and  more  people  seeking  natural 
open  green  places  for  refreshment  and 
recreation. 

This  is  the  challenge  confronting  us. 
We  can  help  to  meet  it  by  taking  action 
to  establish  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore. 

Senator  Hart,  in  his  remarks  to  the 
subcommittee,  expressed  his  hope  that 
we  may  resolve  this  matter  this  year.  He 
expressed  his  hope  that  we  will  do  so  in  a 
fashion  that  will  earn  us  passing  grades 
from  those  who  will  be  alive  50  or  75 
years  from  now.  Having  given  long  atten- 
tion and  effort  to  securing  private  rights 
in  this  area,  we  ought  now  to  act  with 
equal  concern  on  behalf  of  the  public  and 
on  behalf  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
a  number  of  Michigan  citizens  who  are 
actively  interested  in  this  proposal.  Dur- 
ing the  very  week  of  the  recent  hearing 
these  people  made  a  careful  survey  in  or- 
der to  give  the  subcommittee  and  me  a 
firsthand  report  on  present  conditions 
and  trends. 

These  reports  underscore  the  urgency 
of  acting  now  if  we  are  to  realize  the 
goal  of  securing  this  great  resource  in 
its  present  condition  for  public  benefit. 
Tliey  tell  of  the  growing  threats  of  real 
estate  development,  subdivision,  and  ill- 
planned  commercial  enterprises  which 
are  beginning  to  seriously  encroach  on 
the  national  lakeshore  opportunity.  And 
they  tell  of  price  escalation  which  is  be- 
ginning now  as  a  result  of  speculative 
activity.  We  must  act  now.  or  this  area, 
when  we  do  finally  authorize  it.  will  cost 
many  times  over  its  present  value.  To 
delay  now  would  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

But  let  us  remember  that  we  .seek  to 
save  a  semideveloped.  seminatural 
landscape.  Tliat  landscape  is  being  lost 
to  development  and  subdivision.  Simply 
authorizing  this  national  lakeshore  wiil 
make  a  major  impact  toward  ending  this 
threat,  even  if  appropriations  must  be 
limited  for  a  time.  For  authorization  will 
bring  into  play  the  zoning  and  land-use 
planning  features  found  in  section  9  of 
the  bill.  These  mechanisms  can  help 
materially  to  overcome  the  pressures 
threatening  Sleeping  Bear. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  these  are 
trends — the  area  is  not  yet  destroyed. 
But  these  trends  evidence  the  accelerat- 
ing pressures  which  very  definitely  will 
destroy  the  public  values  of  this  area  if 
we  do  not  act  promptly.  Even  the  delay 
into  the  91st  Congress  could  sharply  re- 
duce the  quality  of  the  area. 

And  I  think  it  Is  vital  that  we  all  real- 
ize that  it  is  the  very  best  and  most  im- 
portant parts  of  this  landscape  which  are 
being  subdivided  and  developed  first. 
Those  very  features  which  give  this  land- 
scape its  meaning  and  character— the 
Lake  Michigan  shoreline,  the  dime 
ridges,  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  inland 
lakes,  and  the  irreplacable  natural 
areas — these  are  the  areas  which  are 
being  hit  the  hardest  and  earliest  by  de- 
velopment. ■ 

I  believe  that  the  body  of  testimony 
presented  at  the  hearing  makes  perfectly 
clear  the  choice  before  us.  We  may  con- 
tinue to  delay.  If  we  do,  the  public  will 
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lo.se  an  irreplacable  natural  area,  an  im- 
portant scenic  resource,  and  an  outstand- 
ing fund  of  recreational  opportunities 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  act  promptly 
and  with  the  sense  of  public  purpose  and 
urgency  which  the  situation  demands 
If  we  act  in  this  fashion— in  the  good 
tradition  of  the  Congress  in  promoting 
the  public  welfare— we  may  indeed  earn 
the  gratitude  of  future  generations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  to 
give  this  matter  their  attention  I  re- 
emphasize  that  my  bill,  H.R.  6616  is 
in  every  way  identical  to  the  bill  this 
committee  favorably  reported  in  the  89th 
Congress.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
arrange  to  meet,  this  week  if  at  all  possi- 
ble, to  mark  up  this  bill  and  send  it  to 
the  House  floor  so  that  we  may  vote  to 
approve  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore  as  another  mark  of  our 
stewardship  for  our  land  and  the  public 
interest. 


SENATOR  FRANK  CARLSON  OF 
KANSAS.  RETIRES  AS  THE  FAVOR- 
ITE SON  OF  MOST  EVERYONE 


HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF    KAN.tAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  .ses- 
sion of  Congress  ends.  Senator  Frank 
Carlson  of  Kansas  will  retire  after  40 
years  of  public  .service.  He  is  the  only 
Kansan  to  serve  in  the  State  legislature, 
the  Governor's  chair  and  in  both  Houses 
of  the  U.S.  Consie.ss.  and  he  has  never 
lost  an  election  for  any  of  these  offices. 

The  tributes  to  this  statesman  have 
been  many  since  he  announced  his  re- 
tirement last  December.  One  of  the  most 
recent.4s  an  article  by  Bob  Beasley  in 
the  August  15  edition  of  Farmland,  the 
publication  of  Farmland  Industries.  Inc. 
This  article  deserves  a   place  in   the 
Frank  Carlson  story,  and  the  stature  of 
the  man  will  be  magnified  as  each  suc- 
ceeding chapter  unfolds.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  this  arti- 
cle by  Bob  Beasley.  "Frank  Carl.son— 
He's  Retiring  as  Favorite   Son  of  Most 
Everyone.  '  in  the  Record: 
Frank   Carlson— He's   Retihi.ng   as   Favorite 
Son  of  Most  Everyone 
(By  Bob  Beasley  I 
Pr.:i,k    Carlson    :s    living    evidence    that    a 
man  can  build   a   life  and   great  success   on 
lasting,  ethical  \alues. 

Tributes  seemed  to  echo  his  footsteps  this 
summer  both  in  Washington  and  Kansas. 

■When  you  mention  Prank  Carlson  vou 
automatically  think  of  the  term  statesman  " 
a  speaker  at  the  National  Postal  Forum  com- 
mented. 

■We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  him  now.  There 
are  always  too  few  like  him  around  anvwhere, 
much  less  In  the  Senate."  a  Kansan  re- 
marked m  Topeka. 

The  senior  United  States  senator  from  Kan- 
sas announced  last  December  that  he  -.vould 
not  seek  re-election  this  fall.  That  makes  this 
year  the  end  oi  a  remarkable  career  <  f  pub- 
lic service  and  actue  politics,  its  a  career 
unparaKeled  In  his  own  state's  history. 

He  was  born  75  years  ago  to  a  couple  who 
had  emigrated  from  Sweden.  He  grew  up  on  a 
farm  in  Cloud  Countv.  Kansas. 
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Until  he  waa  35.  Prank  CarUon's  life  wM 
not  much  different  ihan  that  ot  moat  other 
Kauaaa  farm  boys  He  went  to  a  buslnew  col- 
lege in  Concordia  And  :oolt  an  agricultural 
course  at  Kanaaa  State  L'nlversity  He  served 
in  World  War  I  and  -.-ame  back  to  Cloud 
County  to  farm  and  raise  Uveatock 

In  192B.  he  was  asked  to  run  for  the  Kansas 
legislature  He  ran  and  won  He  has  been 
winning  elections  ever  since  In  fact,  he  has 
never  lost  an  election,  and  he  s  been  running 
for    ifflces  ever  since   19-28 

He  served  a  couple  of  term*  in  the  stat« 
le^Uslature 

He  served  six  term*  in  the  U  3  House  of 
BepreeentatlveB,  He  -.erved  >n  the  important 
Ways  and  Means  oommitte«.  the  tax-writing 
body. 

He  served  two  terms  as  governor  of  Kansas. 
Improvements  in  mental  health,  education, 
and  highway  pnjgrams  were  among  his  ad- 
ministration s    accompilshmentfi 

He  IS  now  ending  three  i«rms  in  the  US 
Senate  Hes  the  second-ranking  Republican 
on  the  Finance  committee  and  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 

Pra^H  Carlson  Is  the  only  Kansan  to  seno 
IB  the  4pite  legislature,  the  governor's  man- 
sion, jjid  both  wings  of  CongreeB 

That's  a  bare  outline  of  four  decades  of 
service  too  filled  with  action  and  achieve- 
ments and  recogiutlon  for  a  ^-omprehenslve 
report 

Kansas  politicians.  In  both  parties,  gener- 
ally agree  that  Carlson  would  win  again  if  he 
were  seeking  re-election  this  fall.  So  why  Is 
he  retiring:* 

It  s  not  because  his  health  Isn't  good  It  Is 
Carlson  explained  some  of  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  retirement  decision  during  the  To- 
peka  press  conference  last  December  when 
he  announced  he  wouldn't  nin  again  Char- 
acteristically, the  first  reason  he  mentioned 
was  that  other  men  'from  a  younger,  well- 
equipped  generation  '  are  ready  to  swve 

No  man  Is  indispensable  "  the  sena- 

tor remarked  It  is  w.t.^  pr.de  and  :i  sense 
of  dedicated  responsibility  that  a  man  ac- 
cepts the  manUe  of  public  service  when  it  Is 
offered  It  should  be  with  wisdom  and  under- 
st,inding  that  he  realizes  when  it  is  time  to 
step  aside  .ind  let  others  assume  this  honor  " 
He  sp^ike  too.  of  how  dlSlcult  It  is  for  a 
man  :n  public  office  "to  (?lve  personal  ;uid 
family  obligations  the  attenUon  they  de- 
serve '  These  ^acrillces,  he  observed,  "will- 
ingly made  during  the  dawn  ,ind  day  of 
public  service,  become  more  .tnd  more  diffi- 
cult as  one  -s  cireer  goe«  on," 

The  senator  elaborated  recently  from  be- 
hind his  desk  on  the  third  tloor  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building 

My  oldest  grandchild  n.us  grown  up  "o  be 
a  vouag  lady— she  s  16 — and  I  haven  t  really 
got  acquainted  with  her  yet.  '  he  lamented 
He  intends  to  devote  himself  to  getting  to 
)c:iow  all   three  of   his  strandchUdren 

They  were  all  to  be  m  Mlxml  this  month 
to  see  Senator  Carlson  receive  mother 
honor — nomination  as  i  favorite-so:i  to  be- 
come the  Republican  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States  The  senator  Uxjked 
lorwrtrd  to  the  nomination  and  subsequent 
demonstration. 

Well  have  lots  of  fun,  '  he  forecast,  "We 
have  some  giant  sunflowers  and  a  few  other 
things  ready   ' 

After  he  leaves  the  Senate,  Cirlson  will 
devote  himself  to  farming  as  well  as  grand- 
children He  sUll  operates  farms  m  Cloud 
County  .\ad  agriculture  his  always  inter- 
ested him  on  a  one-:arm  ind  iiatlanal  ievei 
One  of  his  chief  regrets  Is  that  farmers 
"still  don't  receive  their  lair  ahare  '  of  the 
fruits  of  the  U  S  economy 

When  he  .-aine  to  Wasuhlngton  and  the 
House  ot  Hepreaentd-r.es  in  ib.  the  nation 
was  battling  a  depress. on  md  passing  a  great 
deal  .>f  farm  legislation  .sen  Carlson  regret.s 
that  things  haven  t  improved  more  for 
farmers  since  then. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  doesn  t  seem  to  think  the  prospects 
are  very  gixxl  lor  improvement  through  con- 
tinued legislation  Kami  groups'  inability  to 
present  a  s.>l:d  front  and  the  V  S  i-hange 
from  ,1  producer  t  i  corusumer  society  makes 
legislative  support   ffir  farmers   less   likely, 

LegLslatli>n  has  made  some  contributions 
to  agriculture  however,  .vnd  Carlson  Is  proud 
>f  his  share  in  passing  .some  of  it 

His  proudest  congressional  achievement  he 
Is  (lull  k  t*)  point  out,  was  that  I  partici- 
pated m  i-resitlon  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  Tliat's  something  that  means  a  lot — 
more  '-han  people  generally  recognize— to 
current  and  future  generations  ' 

Conservation  Is  an  abiding  Interest  of  hl». 
He  has  concenuated  on  legislative  details  of 
control  of  water  run-off.  both  through  water- 
shed control  and  reservoir  construction.  He 
pushed  through  authorization  and  then 
appropriations  for  the  first  of  Kansas' 
major  reservoirs,  Kanapolls 

He  Is  gratified  now  by  the  growth  and 
development  of  water  use  and  avaUablllty 
programs  In  Kansas  It  Is  typical  of  the  man 
that  he  expresses  no  discouragement  because 
citizens  of  the  plains,  once  burdened  by  a 
dearth  of  water  now  take  water — even  water 
sports — for  granted 

Prank  Carlson  Isn't  given  Ui  knocking  any- 
body, especially  constituents.  They've  ex- 
pressed their  appreciation  of  him  through  40 
years  of  elections,  he  has  appreciated  their 
"understanding,  ' 

You  cAn't  satisfy  everyone  with  every 
vote",  he  notes,  "but  they've  always  been 
tolerant  I  think  when  they  didn't  agree 
with  me  Uiey  Just  said  to  themselves.  Well 
he's  wrong  but  he's  doing  his  best,'  " 

The  senator  acknowledges  that  as  the 
time  of  his  departure  nears,  he  grows  in- 
creasingly aware  that  he  will  miss  Washing- 
ton   He  hopes  to  get  back  often 

One  Washington  feature  he  will  miss  will 
be  the  weekly  Senate  prayer  breakfasts  They 
started  back  in  1942.  when  a  group  of  Sen- 
ators worried  about  the  early,  bleak  days  of 
World  War  II  began  getting  together  for 
spiritual  sustenance  The  breakfasts  have 
continued  ever  since,  axid  Carlson  has  be- 
come one  of  their  stalwarts  since  he  got  to 
the  Senate 

That  emphasis  on  religion  has  helped  the 
.senator  from  Kansas  earn  the  tributes  he  Is 
collecting  this  summer.  They  have  helped 
him  too,  maintain  a  balanced  view  of  the 
tumultuous  years  and  decisions  he's  experi- 
enced Por  example,  he  doesn't  share  the 
alarm  with  which  a  good  many  people  view 
current  problems 

"I'm  an  optimist."  he  explains,  "'I  don't  see 
how  a  Chrlstlam  can  be  anything  else  'You  can 
be  concerned  But  you  are  optimistic  and 
determined  to  do  all  you  can  to  improve 
things.  " 

Prank   Carlson   has   done   a   great  deal. 


MEMPHIS    POLICEMAN    REACHES 
YOUTH 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or  rrNNcssEi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  KUYKENDALL  Mr  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  attention  to  the  accomplishments  of 
one  Memphis  citizen  in  helping  to  make 
our  city  and  our  Nation  a  better  place 
for  all  the  people 

Detective  E  E  Redditt  is  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  community  relations  bureau 
of  the  Memphis  Police  Department  de- 
veloped to  create  responsibility  and  re- 
spect for  law  among  young  people  in  the 
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14-  to  20-year-old  group.  Detective  Red- 
ditt did  not  just  report  on  the  problem, 
he  went  to  work  on  it  by  creating  mini- 
parks  on  vacant  lots,  by  giving  assisUnce 
when  assistance  was  needed,  and  by  get- 
ting the  young  people  to  Uke  pride  in 
where  they  live 

It  is  a  privilege  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  account  of  Detective  Redditfs 
accomplishments  as  reported  by  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal: 

COMMUNrri      AND      CiFNERATION      CiAP      BRIDGKD 

BY  Police  Relations  Unh" 
I  By  Charles  Radln) 
The  Police  Department's  community  rela- 
tions bureau  rnav  be  the  best  answer  yet  to 
problems  caused  by  frngmentation  and  alien- 
ation of  various  segments  of  Memphis'  popu- 
lation, 

I  he  bureau,  which  was  founded  on  May  M. 
1967  has  instituted  a  six-p<iint  program  to 
create  responslbllitv  .md  respect  lor  law 
among  young  people  in  the  14-  to  '^O-year-old 
age  range 

Police  officers  connected  with  the  bureau 
feel  that  If  the  program  succeeds  In  reaching 
the  youths  involvement  and  reldentlficatlon 
of  their  parents  with  the  whole  community 
wnii  follow 

The  bureau's  program,  called  the  Police 
Y'outh  Program,  has  organized  active  yotith 
groups  in  nine  ureas  of  the  city  It  has  also 
formed  two  youth  civic  clubs  which  are  not 
based   on   area   residence 

The  nine  area  clubs  center  around  the 
cltv  housing  projects 

"The  PYP  IS  based  on  six  committees  de- 
termined bv  the  program's  goals  Each  youth 
group  chooses  a  chairman  for  education,  em- 
ployment job  opportunity,  vocational  infor- 
mation, religion,  and  recreation  and  enter- 
tainment 

These  .md  all  other  club  officers  .ire  se- 
lected by  club  members.  Adult  advisers 
merely  give  opinions,  and  the  members  are 
free  to  do  whatever  they  want  ,is  long  as  It 
IS  of  a  constructive  nature 

Det  E  E,  Redditt,  assistant  director  of  the 
community  relations  bureau,  cited  one  ex- 
ample on  how  the  program  can  react  on 
cynical    teenagers. 

In  one  of  the  first  groups  formed,  a  great 
deal  of  laughter  accompanied  selection  of 
the  religious  chairman 

When  Detective  Redditt  Inquired  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  laughter,  the  youth  told  him 
"I've   never  been   to  church  in  my  life." 

some  time  later,  the  boy  began  missing 
group  meetings. 

Asked  why  he  was  absent  so  frequenUy, 
the  youth  qiilte  seriously  replied.  "I'm  study- 
ing  to   be   a   priest." 

•The  bureau  has  started  a  reward  program 
for  outstanding  participants  In  the  program. 
Youths  selected  by  their  own  clubs  as  having 
made  a  particularly  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  program  are  sent  to  Memphis 
stale  football  games,  local  wrestling  matches 
and  other  entertainment  free  of  charge. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  whole  program  Is  to 
encourage  \outh  to  take  on  responsibility 

Detective  Redditt  takes  pride  In  citing  an 
example  of  how  the  theory  worked  for  one 
girl  whom  he  had  seen  In  Juvenile  Court  a 
number  of  times  Since  being  elected  presi- 
dent of  one  of  the  youth  groups,  she  has 
done  outstanding  work  In  school  and  has 
m.ide  no  more  court  appearances. 

The  clubs  have  run  Into  a  little  trouble 
now  and  then  with  their  public  projects. 
One  group  adviser  was  criticized  when  her 
club  was  found  cleaning  up  the  Orange 
Mound  area  and  disposing  of  the  garbage 
during  this  spring's  sanitation  sUlke  despite 
warnings  by  strike  leaders  to  let  garbage 
pile  up. 

The  Orange  Mound  cleaning  project  was 
one  of  m-any  neighborhood  Improvement 
projects   the  clubs   have   undertaken 
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"Our  intention  Is  for  them  to  take  pride 
In  where  they  live."  said  Detective  Redditt. 

The  P"YP  has  also  taken  an  Interest  in  the 
mlnlpark  project  Officers  in  the  program 
obtained  a  flag  and  52  pairs  of  shoes  for 
needy  children  playing  in  one  of  the  parks. 
Manv  regular  duty  police  officers  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  PyP  as  a  result  of  Com- 
munity Relations  Bureau  requests.  This  sum- 
mer. 30  policemen  have  supervised,  coached 
and  instructed  underprivileged  youth  In 
baseball.  All  the  officers  did  so  on  their  own 
time  after  regular  working  hours. 

Prank  C  HoUoman,  director  of  the  Mem- 
phis fire  and  police  departments,  expressed 
enthusiasm  lor  the  community  relations  pro- 
gram. 

Under  his  authority,  the  police  depart- 
ment's entire  uniformed  division  recently 
underwent  six  weeks  of  in-servlce  training  in 
community  and  human  relations.  And  Mr. 
Holloman  has  announced  that  Memphis  In- 
tends to  get  further  Involved  In  community 
relations  training  through  the  Omnibus 
Crime  BUI  recently  passed  by  Congress. 

The  community  relations  bureau  has  also 
tried  to  Inform  the  more  than  600  youth  in 
Its  program  on  basic  safety  and  legal  proce- 
dures An  example  Is  the  film  series  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  bureau  and  local  railroads  to 
teach  safety  around  railroad  tracks  to 
teenagers  living  near  the  major  track  areas. 

Basic  knowledge  of  law  Is  considered  a  top 
objective  of  the  program.  Bureau  officials 
feel  that  If  the  teenagers  and  their  parents 
are  fully  Informed  about  the  law  and  legal 
matters,  respect  for  law  and  order  will  be 
encouraged. 

While  the  bureau's  program  Is  not  limited 
to  youths  Detective  Redditt  says  that  he  and 
the  other  officers  Involved  feel  that  that  Is 
the  best  starting  point. 

"Not  only  Is  there  a  gap  between  the  po- 
lice and  the  community,"  Detective  Redditt 
said,  "but  there  are  serious  communications 
gaps  within  the  community  itself." 

"We  feel  that  if  the  teens  will  get  in- 
volved, they  win  get  their  parents  Involved, 
and  this  will  be  a  major  step  In  closing  the 
communications  gap  "wlthln  the  commvmlty. 
"Once  we  have  an  interested,  Involved 
community,  It  will  be  much  easier  to  close 
the  gap  between  community  and  police." 

The  officers  from  the  bureau  frequently 
address  PTAs,  church  groups  and  other  adult 
civic  organizations. 

According  to  Detective  Redditt,  many  of 
these  groups  don't  understand  the  basic 
duties  and  workings  of  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

He  says  that  a  large  part  of  the  commu- 
nity relations  bureau's  adult  programs  are 
aimed  at  "erasing  the  bad  image  of  the 
police," 

"That  Image  is  an  image  out  of  the  past, 
and  It  will  fade  when  we  get  people  to  start 
thinking  In  terms  of  the  present," 

"Plans  for  the  present  call  for  the  police 
officer  to  look  after  the  people  In  his  area. 
By  doing  this,  he  helps  the  community  and 
himself, 

"People  who  know  and  trust  this  police- 
men help  to  stop  crime." 

The  bureau  now  has  5  regultu-  officers  but 
could  use  25  men.  officials  say. 


I 


CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  BErvTILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  crime 
continues  to  rise  in  this  country,  our  peo- 
ple are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Shaw, 
of  Jasper,  Ala.,  which,  I  believe,  ex- 
presses the  deep  concern  of  many  of  our 
people  toward  this  ever-growing  prob- 
lem. He  also  forwarded  me  an  article  by 
Erie  Stanley  Gardner  which  offers  some 
straight  talk  about  law  and  order. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  the  article  by  Mr. 
Gardner: 

Erle  Stanley  Gardner  Talks  ABotir  Crime 
IN  THE  Streets 
A  woman,  related  to  a  close  friend  of  mine, 
and  living  in  the  residential  district  of  a 
metropolitan  city  where  she  had  spent  most 
of  her  life,  occasionally  rode  home  with  a 
young  man  whose  family  lived  a  block  down 
the  street. 

Since  she  had  known  this  young  man  all 
of  her  adult  life  he  was  almost  like  a  younger 
member  of  the  family.  She  had  watched  him 
grow  to  manhood. 

One  day  as  he  stopped  his  car  at  her  house 
for  her  to  get  out,  he  asked  if  he  might  use 
the  bathroom.  She  readily  granted  the  re- 
quest, opened  the  door  of  her  house,  told 
him  where  the  bathroom  wa?.  and  then  -went 
Into  the  kitchen. 

Suddenly  she  was  startled  to  hear  a  slight 
noise  behind  her. 

She  whirled  In  time  to  see  the  young  man 
literally  transformed  Into  a  bestial  assailant. 
groping  for  her  throat. 

She  struggled  desperately.  Her  clothes  were 
torn  off  and  she  was  being  overpowered  She 
remembers  her  apron  strings  being  tied 
around  her  throat.  Then  as  unconsciousness 
was  dimming  her  senses  she  became  faintly 
aware  that  someone  attracted  by  her  screams 
had  entered  the  house. 

The  assailant  heard  this  person  come  In 
the  front  door.  He  released  his  throttling 
grip,  dashed  out  of  the  back  door  and  disap- 
peared. 
The  police,  of  course,  were  notified. 
The  parents  of  the  young  man  were 
shocked,  but  they  didn't  know  where  the 
boy  was.  He  had  completely  disappeared. 

It  was  something  over  three  years  later 
that  the  poUce  got  a  tip  that  the  man  they 
were  seeking  was  In  a  neighboring  state.  They 
Investigated  and,  sure  enough,  found  they 
had  the  man  they  were  looking  for.  The 
story  of  what  happened  after  that  Is  some- 
what confused  because  so  many  different 
agencies  entered  into  It — the  arresting  police 
m  the  other  state,  the  various  other  police, 
the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  courts, 

OONFESSION Btrr    NO    CONVICTION 

Some  of  these  people  with  whom  I  talked 
feel  that  the  so-called  Miranda  decision  en- 
tered into  It.  In  the  Miranda  decision,  it  will 
be  remembered,  police  In  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
Investigating  a  rape  case,  picked  up,  for 
routine  questioning,  a  young  man  named 
Miranda  who,  to  their  surprise,  said  Immedi- 
ately, "You  have  the  right  man,  I  did  It." 

What  happened? 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
that  because  Miranda  had  confessed  before 
the  police  had  informed  Miranda  of  Ms 
constitutional  rights  to  remain  silent,  to 
have  counsel,  etc.,  his  conviction  must  be 
reversed. 

This  is  a  distinct  reversal  of  our  earlier 
legal  thinking.  The  time  "was  when  a  con- 
fession was  tantamount  to  conviction,  unless 
it  was  obtained  with  a  rubber  hose  or  by 
such  flagrant  violence  (which  the  defend- 
ant could  prove  in  court)  that  the  Judge 
would  hold  the  confession  had  been  made 
under  duress. 

Some  of  the  people  with  whom  I  talked 
feel    that   the   District   Attorney   refused    to 
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prosecute  on  the  eroiind  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  had  miide  convict. on  impo.ssible. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  the  District  Attorney 
threw  up  his  hands,  the  young  man  came 
back  to  resume  his  life,  dally  pa.sslng  the 
house  of  the  victim  who  lived  only  :ibout  a 
block  away  from  the  place  where  the  ycmng 
man'.'i  parents  had  their  home, 

the    victim    CECOMES    a    rVGITI'vE 

The  victim  told  me  that  "the  authorities" 
warned  her  that  thic  man  was  dangerous  and 
suggested  that  she  change  lier  name  and 
move  away.  When  1  inve.sligated  ihus  pluise 
uf  the  case  I  lound  that  the  person  who  so 
advised  the  victim  wa.s  probably  an  expert 
psyciiologlst  who  may  have  been  called  in 
bv  the  court. 

In  anv  event  in  the  mind  of  the  victim, 
the  authorities  had  advised  her  to  change 
her  name  give  up  her  home  where  she  had 
lived  virtually  all  of  her  adult  life,  give  up 
all  of  her  friends  und  move  away,  while  the 
culprit  blithely  walks  the  streets. 

This  Is  the  Alice  In  Wonderland  aspect  of 
the  new  justice.  The  culprit  walks  the  streets. 
The  \  ictlni  is  advised  to  become  the  fugitive. 
The  rit^hts  of  the  individual  are  being 
protected,  provided  the  individual  has  com- 
mitted a  crime 

The  rights  of  society  in  general  are  being 
tossed  into  the  garbage  heap — simply  be- 
cause, in  the  past,  some  police  had  resorted 
to  psychological  and  physical  pressure  in  or- 
der to  extract  a  confession  from  a  suspect. 
The  higher  courts  were  not  unaware  of  what 
was  going  on  and  so.  eventually,  started  a 
trend  of  decisions  which  has  now  reached 
a  climax,  promulgating  rules  of  law  holding 
that  a  suspect  must  not  only  be  advised  of 
his  right  to  remain  silent,  but  must  be  told 
that  he  is  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  pre.sent 
at  all  stages  of  Interrogation  and.  If  he 
doesn't  have  money,  society  will  pay  the 
lawver. 

No  wonder  crime  Is  on  the  Increase!  Every 
year  the  FBI  releases  statistics  showing  that 
there  has  been  a  significant  Increase  In 
crimes  of  violence. 

As  a  result,  our  legislators  are  now  resort- 
ing to  approaches  intended  to  "disarm  the 
criminal."  This  Is  all  ver>-  fine  If  it  works, 
but  since  society  hasn't  yet  perfected  the 
art  of  telling  who  the  criminal  is  until  after 
he  has  committed  a  crime,  the  lawmaking 
authorities  plan  to  tackle  the  problem  from 
the  other  end.  They  now  talk  about  finger- 
printing everyone  who  owns  a  gun,  making 
an  annual  license  mandatory  and  other  re- 
strictions on  gun  owners. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  people  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  this  is  not  only  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse,  but  Is  clubbing  hell 
out  of  the  cart  In  order  to  make  the  horse 
go  faster. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  laws  iioic  which  are 
aimed  at  preventing  criminals  from  carrying 
weapons. 

In  order  to  buy  a  handgun  in  California, 
■where  I  live,  a  man  must  first  make  an  appli- 
cation with  the  gun  dealer.  That  application 
Is  forwarded  to  the  various  law  enforcement 
authorities,  which  have  five  days  to  Investi- 
gate the  individual  before  the  gun  can  be 
delivered  to  him. 

This  Is  a  very  fine  law.  The  only  trouble 
with  It  is  that  "when  one  starts  to  chase 
down  what  actual  investigation  is  made  by 
the  police  he  Is  told.  In  effect,  that  they 
simply  don't  have  the  manpower  to  conduct 
any   investigations  worthy  of  the   name. 

There  Is  a  law  In  California,  very  hastily 
passed,  which  provides  that  It  Is  a  crime  for 
an  Individual  to  carry  a  weapon  capable  of 
concealment  through  any  municipality  In 
the  state. 

Another  law  says  an  alien  cannot  own  a 
firearm. 

Yet  the  person  under  arrest  for  the  murder 
of  Senator  Kennedy  was  not  only  an  alien 
but  was  carrying  a  loaded  gun  through  a 
metropolitan  district. 
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W*NTTD        MiRE     POLICE — -NOT     MC)R«     L^W9 

Since  the  police  appar(?ntly  .ire  unable  M 
enforce  the  :aws  they  have.  aeparatliiK  the 
crlmliiala  fmm  K'lh".  the  idea  Is  to  nnu;er- 
pr'.iit  the  owners  if  all  guns,  issue  licenses 
and  see  if  this  will  work 

It  must  be  .idmitted  that  many  deaths  are 
due  to  flreiirms  in  the  home.  Just  as  a  ijreat 
many  mure  deaths  are  due  to  the  operation  (if 
automobiles  on  the  hlnhway  Yet  crimes  nf 
passion  can  be  committed  with  almost  any 
weapiin.  ind  poison  Is  the  weapon  usually 
used   m   crimes  of   deliberation 

ir  fewer  hmiseholders  had  i^uns  there 
might  well  be  fewer  accidental  ileaths  by 
firearms,  but  what  would  happen  If  the 
householder  were  left  defen.selese  when  the 
police  were    iverworKed  ' 

I  investigated  a  case  where  a  householder 
mswered  the  doorbell  and  found  a  smiling 
y  ung  man  on  the  threshold.  He  had.  he  ex- 
plained had  Car  trouble  Coiild  he  please  use 
the  'e.ephone  to  send  tor  a  tow  car? 

The  husband  invited  the  man  Into  the 
r  H.rn  where  'here  was  an  intimate  little  fam- 
ily circle  the  man.  his  attractive  wife  and 
their  daughter.  Just  blossoming  into  woman- 
hi.'od 

The"door  closed  The  smile  promptly  left 
•he   vistors   face    He   produced  a  gun 

What  followed  was  a  nightmare  He  forced 
the  husband  to  stay  m  the  room  and  watch, 
while  he  ordered  the  women  to  completely 
disrobe 

At  his  leisure  he  raped  both  the  mother  and 
the  daughter  threatening  their  lives  the 
while. 

The  emotional  Impact  was  such  that  when 
the  police  were  finally  called  in  and  had  .ir- 
resied  a  suspect,  the  overwrought  victims 
made  an  erroneous  Identlflcatlon — which  was 
the  reason  I  investigated  the  case 

It  was  established  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  man  under  .irrest  was  not  the  man  who 
had  perpetrated  the  crime  On  the  other 
hand  the  man  who  did  perpetrate  the  callous 
crime  was  never  apprehended  and  Is  still  at 
.arije  rubbing  elbows  with  society,  perhaps 
still  ringing  doorbells 

EVrRT    LAW    HAS    ITS    OWN     miCE 

I  persor  ally  Inxestlgated  another  doorbell 
case  Here  the  husband  opened  the  front  door 
in  response  to  a  ringing  bell  Three  men  were 
on  the  threshold  At  gun  point  they  entered 
the  house,  tied  up  the  husband,  went  up- 
stairs to  the  bedroom  where  the  attractive 
wife  was  dressing  In  front  of  .i  mirror 

When  this  woman  heard  the  bedroom  door 
pen  she  naturally  .issumed  !t  was  her  hus- 
band, and  went  on  with  her  dressing  By  the 
•ime  she  turned,  the  men  were  within  reach- 
ing .'Jlstance 

The  men  remained  for  some  45  minutes. 
Here  again,  the  emotional  Impact  was  so 
great  that  a  mistaken  identification  was 
made  An  Innocent  man  was  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  Only  after  months 
of  confinement  was  the  man's  Innocence  es- 
tablished 

In  this  case,  happily,  the  right  men  were 
discovered,  convicted  and  sent  to  prison 

At  the  moment,  there  Is  a  vast  undercur- 
rent of  public  unrest,  due  to  the  highly  dra- 
matic assusslnatlons  of  men  In  public  life. 
The  public  wants  to  do  something,  to  tinker 
with  the   law  If   necessary 

It  Is  to  be  remembered,  however  that  every 
law  Is  "bought"  by  society — the  Individual 
has  to  gue  up  ,iome  if  his  liberties  m  oruer 
to  obtain  a  group  good  But  scientific  effi- 
cient lawmaicing  should  see  to  It  that  laws 
are  purchased  '  wisely  The  Individual 
should  be  called  on  to  give  up  the  fewest 
nvimber  of  liberties  In  irder  to  obtain  the 
greatest  public  ?{i>od  No  lawmaker  should 
blunder  as  many  have,  Into  a  situation  where 
the  individual  Is  railed  on  to  give  up  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  liberties  in  order  to  obtain 
a  law  which  Just  wont  work 

The  public  can  become  emotional  and  hys- 
terical   and    cry.      Do    something!"    But    the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lawmakers  must  keep  their  heads  What  they 
must  do^  ind  do  wion  is  increase  the  efB- 
clency  of  the  police  and  the  numbers  of  the 
police  and  Improve  the  public  attitude  to- 
ward the  police  Otherwise  the  citizen  is  go- 
ing  tti  be  pretty  much  on   his  own 
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TECHNOLOGY   VERSUS   LIBERTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    MLSSiPtTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHE.SENTA  ITVES 

Wrdnesciay.  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  HUNGATE  Mr,  Speaker,  Philip 
B  Yeayer.  the  distlngul.shed  coim.sel  fur 
the  House  r<>inmittt>e  on  Science  and 
Astronautics.  ofTfis  a  thou^ht-provolclnt; 
discussion  i>f  the  erosion  of  jx-rsonal 
liberty  which  result-s  from  the  increas- 
ingly concentrated  [xipulations  made 
possible   by  science   and   technology 

In  lus  article  published  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  AmiTiciui  Bar  Association 
Journal.  Mr.  Yeaner  |K)inis  out  that 
while  human  Ix-ings  can  adjust  to  al- 
most any  social  situation  we  had  best 
consider  just  what  the  future  will  re- 
quire of  us 

I  call  to  your  attention  an  excerpt 
from  his  article.  Technology  Versus 
Liberty" 

The  daily  trip  from  my  home  In  suburban 
Virginia  to  the  Capitol  In  Washington  where 
I  Work  require*  only  eighteen  minutes — • 
eighteen,  that  is.  unJeas  I  wish  to  travel 
tMtweten  7:30  and  9  am  or  between  4  and 
8  p  m.  Then  It  takes  trom  fifty  to  sixty 
minutes. 

But  It  Is  a  beautiful  ride — along  the  river 
parkway,  acrcxss  the  Constitution  .Avenue 
Bridge,  around  tJie  Lincoln  Memorial,  past 
the  Hdal  Basm  cherry  trees 

One  day  recently  I  noticed  that  much  of 
the  riverbank  foliage  was  dying  or  gone 
near  Roaalyn-  some  choked  by  old  quarry 
wastes  before  Roeslyn  was  improved"  by 
a  forest  of  high-rise  apartments  and  .fHce 
buildings,  some  eliminated  by  the  subse- 
quent black  top  parking  areas 

Crossing  the  bridge  I  had  to  run  up  the 
car  windows,  though  the  morning  was  warm. 
Puxnea  and  chemicals  in  the  air  from  this 
nonlndustrlal  city  made  one's  eyes  smart 
and  irritated  the  thrtnit  Jets  literally  poured 
into  National  Airport,  trailing  long  plumes 
of  black  exhaust,  heavy  and  hot  Later.  I 
rolled  down  ttie  windows  The  Tidal  Basm 
smelled  like  dead  !Uh. 

On  the  radki  <&me  several  intereetLng 
Items. 

.■\  water  shortage  in  Maryland's  Pnnce 
Oeorges    County    was    growing   .severe 

At  the  request  of  'he  local  power  txan- 
panles  the  Federal  Government  wa«  knock- 
ing off  the  ilr  conditioning  In  a  number 
of  Its  buildings  The  electric  load  was  too 
gresit  and   voltjige   had   been  dropping. 

Red  China  .had  expU>ded  another  H-bomb. 
while  our  .\rmed  Forces  were  defoliating 
more  forests  in  Vietnam. 

Well,  these  rhmgs  happen  in  the  modern 
world.  One  might  be  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  all  "progress"  exacts  Its  price. 

Most  people  today  seem  at  least  vaguely 
iware  i.if  the  erosion  of  their  natural  environ- 
ment. If  not  the  severity  of  Its  rate  Trouble- 
some as  this  erosion  is  I  somehow  find  the 
erosion  of  our  social  environment  eqtially 
so— particularly  the  matter  of  our  vanishing 
liberties. 

For  instance: 

My  car  Is  a  technological  trlvimph — 
powerful,  dependable,  fast.  But  I  cannot  use 


more  than  about  seventy-five  to  ninety  <if  Its 
250  horses  even  on  the  superhighways 
Rightly  so  of  course  But  the  jxilnt  is  I 
no  longer  have  either  the  right  or  the  free- 
dom to  travel  as  I  might  wish— nor.  tin  many 
occasions    where    ir  when 

My  neighbor  wanted  to  add  a  wing  to  his 
home  He  was  stopped  Zoning  codes,  you 
know,  and  the  board  turned  down  his 
petition 

Conversely,  one  of  the  few  remaining  near- 
by truck  gardens,  a  ten-acre  farm  with 
wonderfully  rich  soil,  is  the  target  of  eminent 
domain  proceedings  More  schools  going  up 
Untlllable  land  not  far  away  was  hvpassed 
because  it  would  cost  more  to  prepare  The 
lifelong  farmer  Is  dispossessed,  and  the  last 
privilege  of  shopping  for  country-fresh 
produce  disappears   from   the   scene. 

The  son  of  a  friend  cannot  shoot  tin  cans 
In  the  back  yard  with  his  BB  gun  He  tried, 
.ind  the  city  authorities  confiscated  his  cun. 
Moreover  with  national  sentiment  running 
as  It  has  been,  the  likelihood  of  ordinary 
citizens  being  permitted  to  have  llrearms— 
even  licensed  ones-very  much  longer  may 
be  dwindling 

To  someone  raised  in  J.imes  Whltcomb 
Riley  country  there  is  real  delight  m  a  bon- 
fire on  a  crisp  fall  night  The  last  time  I  made 
one  the  police  arrived  m  ten  minutes.  No 
dice  .•\nother  technrilogical  convenience,  the 
kiarden  htise.  turned  my  October  exhilaration 
into  damp  ashes 

.\nd  then  there  is  that  nme-diglt  number 
which  we  now  have  attached  to  us  as  In- 
delibly as  a  tattoo  almost  from  the  moment 
of  birth  Our  social  security  number  Is  not 
just  an  .lid  to  the  payment  ot  retirement 
benefits  It  identities  us  on  each  form. 
blank,  application,  file,  tax  return  or  other 
document  regarding  virtually  any  matter 
with  which  we  .ire  .issoclatcd  .Somehow  it  Is 
symbolic  of  the  diminished  Ireedonis  and 
loss  of  privacy  that  modern  dvUUatlon  seems 
bent  upon  fostering  throughout  the  globe 

A  Thoreau  today  Is  hard  put  to  find  .i  W.il- 
den,  (I  remember  .Sir  Francis  ChJchester  s 
comment  when  a  Coast  Guard  vessel  .ind  a 
press  plane  found  him  struggling  .iround 
Cape  Horn  My  God.  you  d  think  the  Horn 
Is  one  place  a  man  could  count  on  privacy,"  i 
The  free  spirit  Is  pressed  to  find  a  frontier 
where  he  can  shed  the  past,  forget,  stjirt 
o'.er  Those  who  may  want  '.o  change  their 
Identities  and  try  something  new  i  atinot 
Tlie  number  Is  always  with  them  —  .md  the 
people  ai.d  machines  who  keep  track  ■■f  the 
numbers  never  seem  "o  sleep  Kven  the  en- 
trepreneur who  wants  to  close  up  shop  and  go 
Into  another  business  sometimes  discovers 
he  IS  too  fenced  in  by  economic  pressures 
or  unemplovTnent  liabilities  to  do  so — except 
through  bankruptcy,  which  is  rarely  .ittrac- 
11  ve 

These  may  not  be  the  best  examples  Per- 
haps thev  ^re  trivia  Yet  all  history  ^uggests 
that  small  losses  of  liberty,  unchecketl.  he- 
come  big  losses  And  men  of  wisdom  agree 
that  those  who  Ignore  history  are  doomed 
to  repeat  it 

•  *  ■  •  • 

One  shudders  a  little  .u  proposals  for  state- 
controlled  data  banks"  where  every  con- 
ceivable fact  and  bit  of  Information  .ibout 
the  individual  citizen  is  stored  in  a  central 
Computer  for  use  by  duly  constituted  .lu- 
thorltles  The  Idea,  technically,  is  feasible 
and  clticlent  But  l^ow  .ibout  the  duly  con- 
stituted authorities  ' '  Where  do  they  i  ome 
frcm''  What  are  their  motives'  What  cuar- 
antees  their  wise  li;uidllng  of  so  dangerous 
a  tooP 

.And  is  It  really  desirable  to  export  our 
particular  brand  of  technology  indiscrimi- 
nately'' Do  we  want  to  .Americanize  the  whole 
world-  make  Zanzibar  the  same  as  Indian- 
apolis and  Paramaribo  Just  like  Galveston' 
Why  must  native  cultures  be  "developed"  un- 
til they  are  like  ours  In  many  cases,  may  not 
technology    subtract    more    than    it    adds? 


What    is   more   deadly    to   the   human   spirit 
than  a  lack  of  variety? 

We  are  currently  engaged  In  important 
studies  of  oceans,  the  atmosphere  and  weath- 
er— and.  Indeed,  we  need  to  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  tliem.  The  farmer  whose 
crop  ;s  destroyed  by  drought,  the  ship  that 
founders  in  llie  hurricane,  the  family  wiped 
out  in  the  torniuio-  each  is  tragic.  But  be- 
fcre  wp  conclvidc  tliat  it  is  desirable  for  man 
really  to  control  the  weather,  what  are  the 
consequences'  Who  cm  resolve  the  diverg- 
ent mterest.s  ot  millions?  PhlUp  Handler, 
chairman  of  the  N.itlonal  Science  Board,  is 
more  profound  "I  hope  we  never  hnd  the 
power  to  aboluh  the  mysterious  appeal  of 
the  Uiunderstorm  " 

Should  not  the  concept  of  liberty  encom- 
pass the  right  to  a  natural  environment  for 
those  wlio  wiint  It? 

Hitler  and  Ttjo  demonstrated  that  human 
beings  roji.  If  forced  or  led  properly,  adjust 
to  almost  any  social  or  political  environ- 
ment This  Is  why.  I  believe,  we  need  to  face 
the  tcchnologicul-liberty  problem  now  be- 
lore  we  come  to  accept  too  much  loss  of 
liberty  vU  the  path  of  technological  con- 
venience. 

Clu-onoioglcally  we  .ire  a  young  country, 
and  our  civilization  has  net  h.ad  personal 
freedom  for  very  long  But  it  has  been  won 
at  too  high  a  cost  and  is  too  critical  to  what 
we  conceive  as  the  purpose  of  mankind  for 
us  to  permit  its  being  swept  away  like  the 
world  of  the  sorcerers  apprentice. 
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NEWS  MEDIA  UNFAIR  TO  CHICAGO 
POLICE 


I 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdyieadav.  September  4,  1968 

Mr  .MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  I)fmocratic  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago the  television  coverage  and  some 
iiewspajK^r  icportina  ^Tave  the  distinct 
impression  t'pat  the  Chicag:o  police  force 
v.as  about  on  par  with  or  worse  than 
Hitler's  SS  storm  troopers  as  they 
soucht  to  jirevent  demonstrators  from 
storminu  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  as 
well  as  causing  other  disturbances  and 
difficulties  for  dcleeates  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

Now  that  the  hysteria  of  the  conven- 
tion lias  died  down  a  bit.  we  arc  begin- 
ning to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  story 
and  it  d xs  bcfnn  to  appear  that  the 
ne\v!=  media,  in  many  instances,  were 
something  less  than  objective  in  report- 
ing these  incidents  to  the  American 
people. 

In  that  connection,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  the  .similarities  in  reports  on  the 
convention  from  two  completely  dififer- 
er.t  sources;  the  first  from  Miss  Betty 
Beale.  resre^tf'ci  society  writer  for  the 
Wa.shir.tn  n  .Star,  and  the  second  from 
my  friend,  Mr.  Bill  O'Connell,  political 
colu.mnist  for  my  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  I  include  both 
articles  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Sunday  Star, 

Sept    1.  19681 
ExcLfsivELV  Yr.vRs:  The  Other  Side  of  the 

PlCTTTRE 

I  Bv  Betty  Beale  i 
This    tc'lumnist    has    Just    returned    from 
Chicago  -uiibloodied.  unpelted  and  even  un- 
bruised.  thanks  to  the  Chicago  police. 
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It  is  lime  one  member  of  the  media  gave 
the  other  side  of  the  plcttire  because  the 
public  lia.s  the  right  to  know. 

Never  has  a  law-enlorcintt  group  been  more 
sorelv  tried.  They  received  both  bodily  injury 
and  unspeakably  vile  treatment  from  the 
hippies  in  Grant  Park.  Yet  never  at  any  lime 
did  1  .sec  jjolicemen  show  more  covirtesy  than 
the  police  of  Chicago  Courtesy,  of  cour.se.  is 
only  due  people  who  .'^hov.-  some  courtesy 
ihemsplves, 

.And  despite  the  dillicuU  circuinstances  in 
which  they  iiad  to  maintain  .Tder  they  man- 
aged to  prevent  fatal  catastroi)he 

We  heard  tlie  word  over-re  acted"  used  a 
lot  by  commentators  la.st  week,  .md  by  busy 
politicians  who  were  assumintr  that  what 
they  had  been  told  was  correct 

But  if  there  wa:;  ever  an  over-reaction  to 
any  fa:t  of  life  during  those  seven  d.iys  in 
Chicago,  it  was  the  over-re::ction  ot  the  media 
to  any  clfort  whattoovcr  to  ttop  the  i.ipples 
from  the  tlaprant  cl-.  11  disorders  and  their 
disgusting  disturbai.ces  of  the  i)eace. 

Every  time  a  newsman  was  luirt,  the 
screams  of  protest  went  around  tiie  world, 
but  how  mvich  was  said  about  the  newsmen 
who  taunted  t!ic  police  or  tried  to  get  action 
for  the  TV  camcra.s?  A  member  of  the  vice 
president's  coiene  hoard  two  reporters  hav- 
ing a  great  laugh  m  the  Coffee  Shop  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  about  i.ow  they  agitated  m 
Grant  Park  until  il.e  police  started  pushing 
them  around. 

Wyoming  Sen  .ind  Mrs.  fi.ile  McGee  and 
their  two  grown  children  walked  over  to  the 
park  to  see  lor  themselves  what  was  going  on 
and  they  arrived  when  the  changing  of  the 
National  Guard  troops  was  taking  place. 

Walking  through  ;;  gang  of  hippies  they 
saw  two  girls,  one  playing  the  flute.  Then 
they  saw  a  TV  ci.mera  team  lead  the  girls 
over  to  the  exact  place  by  tlie  troops  where 
they  wanted  them  to  stand.  -And  when  their 
carnor.i  started  to  roll,  the  girl  cried.  "Don't 
beat  r.ie!  Don't  beat  me!"  It  takes  no  imagi- 
naticn  to  figure  how  this  contrived  scene 
would  look  on  the  screens  in  mill;on.s  of 
.American  homes. 

In  t'r.e  conventicn  hall  Mrs,  McGee  said  a 
youth  (,1  about  15  sat  in  iront  of  them  and 
clapped  hard  at  everything  said  that  he  liked 
.md  shouted  four-letter  words  :tt  everything 
he  di'-Jn't  like  Ir.f.teaU  of  just  grabbing  liim 
:.nd  rcm.cvlng  him.  as  the  police  vcould  have 
done  m  most  civilized  places,  the  Chicago 
police  ;.sked  him  first  to  stop  it.  But  lie  paid 
no  attention  to  them  so  "they  had  to  take 
him  out."  Siild  Mrs.  McGee. 

The  cameras  probably  caught  the  big  po- 
licemen bodily  forcing  the  mere  youth  to 
leave,  giving  the  television  viewer  the  idea 
he  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  r  tich  reac- 
tion. 

And  what,  by  the  way.  h.as  happened  to 
the  news  media  that  provocation  is  left  out 
of,  or  played  down  m.  story  after  Ltory? 
Most  announcemenus  or  headlines  told  what 
the  police  did  to  the  hippies  but  left  out  <.r 
skimmed  ever  whnt  the  hippies  did  to  ;lie 
public  or  police. 

Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  of  Ha'waii,  World  War 
hero  and  Democratic  keynoter,  .^aid  the  liip- 
pies  were  throwing  plastic  bags  of  human 
excrement  at  the  police  and  guards  in  Grant 
Park.  They  were  also  throwing  rubber  balls 
stuck  With  long  iiailb  aimed  for  the  eyes. 

How  v.'ould  those  commentators  wlio 
thought  the  police  "over-reacted"  have  be- 
haved if  those  things  had  happened  to  them? 
For  three  straight  minutes  late  Tuesday 
night,  or  rather  early  Wednesday  morning, 
3,000  hippies  shouted  in  unison,  directed  by 
a  leader,  an  obscene  curse  at  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  v.ere  either  curs- 
ing the  police  in  the  same  way  or  calling 
them  pigs.  And  I  used  to  think  that  insulting 
an  officer  was  against  the  law! 

Why  was  an  electronic  .implUier  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  park  all  day  and  night 
Where  obscenities  were  shouted  until  4  a.m.. 
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I  asked  a  i)olice  officer?  There  was  a  city 
ordnance  against  such  use.  lie  said,  but  if 
they  arrested  those  using  it  they  would  only 
be  hned  and  somebody  might  be  killed  in 
the  process.  If  thi.s  wasn't  underacting,  what 
is? 

Mayor  Daley  was  constantly  referred  lo  on 
tlie  air  in  slurring  accents  as  the  boss  of 
Chicago.  He  may  be,  and  he  is  responsible, 
no  doubt,  for  some  bad  as  well  as  some  good. 
But  Chicago  is  only  one  city. 

Two  famous  TV  commentators  were  boss- 
ing the  presentation  of  .<-hmted  news  that 
affected  the  minds  of  millions  of  Americans 
in  hundreds  of  cities.  As  Liz  Carpenter  said 
at  the  women's  luncheon  Thursday.  ;n  all 
the  talk  of  brutality  there  had  not  been  "one 
word  about  the  T\'  network  brutality-  the 
commentuor  clubbing"  of  the  mayor. 

When  the  mayor  lails  to  do  what  tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  Chicago  want  they 
can  at  least  vote  him  out.  But  no  vote  can 
stop  the  Ijossism  of  the  airwaves  where  edi- 
torializing has  been  substituted  auain  and 
again  lor  straight  reporting.  One  NBC  com- 
mentator virtually  uinipaigned  lor  Teddy 
Kennedy  throughout  Tuesd.iy  evenme. 

In  the  pa.st  I  have  been  proi"!  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  but  .ifter  this 
past  week  I  leel  a  burning  inward  ^hamp. 
In  my  mind  freedom  of  the  press  has  always 
been  necess.iry  to  liberty.  The  Bible  states  it 
most  beautifully:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  tree," 

But  how  much  truth,  and  how  much 
biased  opinion  are  the  people,  and  especially 
the  youth  of  America,  getting':' 

-A  clean,  well-combed,  pretty  young  girl 
for  Sen.  McCarthy  was  one  of  live  of  us  who 
shared  a  taxi  to  O'Hare  .Airport  Fndiiy  and 
the  conversation  turned  to  what  the  liippies 
had  done  to  convert  the  serious  business  of 
nominating  a  presioenua!  ciaui.d.it?  into  a 
circus  of  vulgarity. 

Unbelievably,  ihe  .•-.tood  uj)  lor  the  right 
of  the  Grant  Park  crowd  to  curse  the  Presi- 
dent in  four-letter  words.  She  had  no  respect 
I'  ir  .  hi-  i.iuiieft  i.ilicc  >  'I  our  lai'.ii 

When  one  of  the  men  blamed  Tom  Hayden 
lor  leading  the  youth  \o  such  actions,  she 
said  Tom  was  all  riglit:  he  -.v.is  a  Irlena  ( '. 
hers. 

I  am  not  {amiliar  with  Hayden's  record 
but  the  f.ict  that  this  youn,'  v^-oman  sup- 
ported him  and  ills  undertaking  indicated 
the  trutli  had  not  reached  her  as  it  is  not 
reaching  millions  of  young  people. 

Maybe  the  media  had  better  ask  itself  why. 

I  From  the  Peoria  illl  i  Journal  Star.  .Aug   31. 

1968) 

Some  News  Medi.\  Unfair  to  Chicago  Policf, 

Mayor,    Says    Columnist    at    Scene 

i  By  Bill  O'Conneli  i 

Chicago, — One  of  the  licenses  granted  to 
a  political  writer  in  a  column,  so-labeled,  as 
opposed  to  a  straight  news  report  is  the  li- 
cense to  comment  on  public  events,  based 
upon  the  columnlst't  observ.'ition  .tnd  txperi- 
enco. 

Now  tliat  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention is  history,  this  columnist  oilers  a 
few  (  hservations  .md  opinions: 

The  Chicago  Police  Dcpt  ..nd  Mayor 
Richard  J.  Daley  have  t.iken  a  week's  pound- 
niz  ;rom  the  television  networks,  and  some 
newsmen,  somewliat  out  of  perspective. 

Lawyers  frequently  refer,  privately  at  least, 
to  the  parade  of  the  horribles."  an  expres- 
sion meaning  only  the  worst  examples  of 
what  happened  or  could  have  happened  to 
their  client  are  presented  to  the  jury. 

The  networks,  and  some  newspapers,  have 
been  guilty,  in  this  writers  opinion,  of  the 
same  ivpe  of  presentation  of  ilieir  case  of 
what  happened  this  List  week  in  Chicago, 

For  instance,  how  much  time  or  space  was 
devoted  to  'he  hurling  of  human  feces  in 
paper  bags  from  hotel  rooms  down  onto 
poljce — or  the  hurling  of  .sharpened  files? 
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How  much  time  or  spaoc  wa«  iflven  to  the 
news  '.hat  more  than  30  Chlca^i'  policemen 
were  also  injured  .n  :t\e  unf  .rtunate.  per- 
haps tragic,  confrontatloas  with  the  hlpplea 
and  their  political  allies? 

How  much  time  ■>r  spate  waa  i?lven  to  ihe 
news  that  a  pullceman  in  'he  convention  hall 
was  bitten  bv  a  delegate' 

How  murn  spai-e  or  time  wa«  devoted  to 
repf)n«  i!  newsmen  on  Lhe  convention  floor 
deliberately  provoking  {)ollce  by  refusing  to 
show  tnelr  credenti.iis'' 

How  mii.-h  Attentlun  'x,^A  <iven  :n  'he  news 
media  to  the  repeated  iffers  always  rejected 
when  the  TV'  cameras  ippeared  by  Chicago 
Corp  Counsel  Rav  Slmnn  and  National 
Ou  ird  Oeneral  Rl-hard  Dunn  'if  locations 
for  leKal    peaceful  rissenibly  and  speeches'* 

I>)es  a  delesrate  who  shaves  a  credit  card 
into  the  elec'ronic  device  located  m  the  con- 
vention hall  to  venfy  proper  credentlaJs  feel 
he  s  wlthou'  some  fault  when  the  result  is 
an  il'er'-ation? 

Did  'he  network  commentators  who  re- 
pijrted  the  convention  (fallerles  were  pa<'lted 
wlt.i  Daley  payrollers  also  report  the  press 
section  was  a^so  packed  with  chanting  and 
certainly  non-w  nrklr.^  press-  yiungst^r* 
sportlnsf  McCarttiy  buttons' 

Nobody  Is  alw  ivs  right  There  were  In- 
stances of  unnecessary  force  and  other  m- 
■i'  mces  I  if  real  provocation 

This  reporter  found  Chicago's  police  ex- 
tremelv  courteous  patient  and  helpful  to 
convention  visitors,  especially  newsmen  who 
otTered  them  the  same  courtesy  and  good 
manners 

What  happened  in  Chlcnij'.  fh.s  *felc  al- 
ni'ist  certainly  would  have  happened  In  any 
other  city  where  the    -'invention  assembled. 

Ironlcailv  It  was  the  Wl.sconaln  delega- 
tion that  a.Hked  for  a  two-week  recess  m  the 
convention  proceedlnijs  ami  a  'hange  In  lo- 
:atlon  because  of  the  'brutality  In  the 
streets  " 

Having  covered  part  of  the  Wisconsin  pr!- 
rriarv  campaign  last  spring  and  having  been 
pre^en"-  when  Secretarv  of  .\grlculture  Orvllle 
Kreeman  was  prevented  from  speaking  by 
free  speeih"  advocates  who  ixjntlnuouslv  in- 
terr'ipted  him  by  shouting  '>bscenltles.  this 
writer  h^  pes  the  Badger  State  delegates 
lldn  t  have  In  mind  a  switch  to  Madis'.>n  f  'r 
■  he  C'lnven'lon 

Mav'ir  D'iley.  after  being  Interrupted  by  a 
vouthful  delegation  after  'he  Illinois  dele- 
nation  s  tin  i:  a.i'';-.  .ntfi!  these  young 
folks  to  take  ^n  icivp  r'  !f  n  politics  and 
to  support  'he      m  ll'la-.c     f   'heir  choice 

He  also  urged  them  •■  ^e  t"ierant  of  others, 
is  well 

It  would  be  a  '.ot  easier  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  vouth  If  th':)se  who  were  so  vocal 
were  at  least  '•onformlst  enough  to  bathe, 
shave   and    even    listen    once   In    a   while 

It  may  be  old-fashioned,  but  there  appears 
to  be  some  virt'ie  left  In  the  Idea  that  stu- 
dents can  learn  bv  listening  and  ovight  to 
get  for  the  ever-increasing  costs  of  higher 
education  something  besides  an  expanded 
four-letter  word  vocabulary 

A  lot  of  folks  came  away  from  this  con- 
vention convinced  that  Dr  Spock's  theory  of 
permissiveness  and  full  self-expression  will 
never  replace  the  woodshed 

The  same  thing  might  apply,  too.  to  some 
of  the   "new  politics"  adults. 


THE   'PUEBLO       HOW    tX)NG.    MR 

PRESIPfcTNT'' 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  !ow.\ 
I.N  THE  HOLSE  OK  HEPRKSENT.MIVES 

Wpd-rirsdaij    Sept'-mbt^r  4    1968 

Mr  SCHERLE  Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
226th  day  the  U  S  S  Pueblo  and  her  crew 
have  been  in  North  Korean  hand.s. 
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THE  lOOTH  .ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
PARK  SYNAGOGUE,  CLEVELAND 
HEIGHTS.  OHIO 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  oP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt'dnesclaij    September  4.  1968 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1968,  the  Park  SynaKoyue  of 
Clevfiand  Heiuht,s.  Ohio,  beulns  lUs  100th 
year  of  .spiritual  and  community  work 
serving  the  entire  Greater  Cleveland 
area  The  Park  Synagogue  Is  the  largest 
Jewish  congregation  in  the  world  of  the 
conservative  denomination  serv'int;  over 
2.400  families  Under  the  devoted  spirit- 
ual leadership  oi  Riibbl  .\nnond  Cohen 
and  the  synagogues  president.  Max 
Ratner.  this  stronu  and  effective  connre- 
iiation  has  reached  throuL'hout  the 
Greater  Cleveland  comiimnitv  to  develop 
understandiim  and  br  itherhood  for  men 
and  Women  of  all  faiths  The  .synagogue 
has  dlstini^uished  itself  by  devi'Ioping  a 
program  to  bring  to  Clevelaiut  ,'reat 
world  leaders  like  FMear.or  R.Kisevelt. 
Justice  Dounlas  Justice  Fortas.  Senator 
J  William  Ft'LBRiuHT.  and  many  (jthers 
who  have  spoken  Ix-tore  vast  audiences 
on  topics  of  the  greatest  importance 

Tlirou^h  the  dlstini'Uished  reli;-'ious 
leadership  of  the  svnn«ogue.  the  largest 
Jewish  rellKious  school  'n  the  Nation  has 
been  training  thousands  .)f  Greatt-r 
Cleveland  JewLsh  children  in  the  tenets 
of  their  great  religion  Tlie  Park  Syna- 
ijogue  has  also  maintained  e.xtenslve 
nursery  school,  day  camp,  high  school, 
and  cjllegiate  departments 

The  greatest  tribute  to  the  Park  Syna- 
-logue  has  been  the  untold  numbers  of 
outstanding  citizens  who  have  i^raduated 
from  its  religious  school  and  been  mem- 
bers of  Its  congregation  who  have  con- 
tnbuted  tj  the  cultural,  spiritual,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  life  of  our  community 
and  the  Nation 

My  family  and  I  extend  to  Rabbi  and 
.Mrs  Coh'-n.  t..>  .Max  Ratner.  to  the  asso- 
ciate rabbis.  Pearl  Mutter  and  Howard 
Hirsch.  to  the  .svn.ifrogues  executive  di- 
rector. Leo  Ch.ik,  to  the  director  of  edu- 
cation. Rabbi  George  PoUak,  and  to  all 
of  the  friends  of  tlie  Park  Synag  >t,'ue  our 
heartiest  congratulations  and  be.st  wishes 
for  your  next  100  years.  May  these  years 
be  as  succe.ssful  and  lUtstandim,'  as  have 
been  the  last  100  vears  of  service  to  your 
religion,  the  community,  and  the  Nation. 

At  this  point,  I  w:sh  to  insert  copies 
of  some  of  the  messa^;es  of  coni^ratula- 
tlon  from  distinguished  .Americans  to  the 
congregation  of  the  Park  Svnagogue  on 
this  Important  occasion    The   messages 

are  as  follows 

.II-I.V  18   U'68 

Mr  M/ut  Ratneh 

P'fjtdcnf   T^c  Park  Kvnagopur 

Cleveland  H'-icihts.  Ohio 

Dr.AB  Mr  Ratner  It  ;»  with  "he  deepest  of 
pleasure  that  I  ..Treet  vi«u.  and  through  yc'U 
the  Park  Synagogue  Congregation,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  .Synagogues  Cent-ennial 
Your  cmgregHtli.n  has  k'ng  been  a  byword 
amongst  .Jewish  iinoiiunltles  famed  for  Its 
achlevement.s  In  .lewlsh  education  .ind  cul- 
ture as  It  Is  for  the  leaders  it  hits  sent  forth 
to  serve  the  .Jewish  community  at  larse  .lews 
In  Israel  and  ail  over  the  world  draw  strength 
from  the  vigor  of  the  .American  Jewish  com- 
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munlty  and  Its  devotion  to  the  causes  of 
Judal.sm  .ind  Jewry,  and  we  take  pride  In  the 
Jewish  achievements  of  .so  renowned  a  con- 
gregation as  your  own 

I  take  particular  pleasure  In  addressing 
these  wf>rd8  of  congratulation  to  one  who, 
with  Ills  distinguished  family,  so  finely  sym- 
bolizes the  achievements  heritage  and  lead- 
ership for  which  the  Park  Synagogue  Is  re- 
nowned amongst  Jewry. 

With  w.irm  per.-ional  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ma]    Oen    Y    Rabin, 

Amlyassador 
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July  25.  1968. 
Mr  Max  Ratner 

Prcstdint  ')/  thr  Park  Svnagogue. 
Clcrrland  Heights   Ohio 

Dear  Mb  Ratner  May  I  seize  \ipon  the 
iicra-sUn  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
i.unclint;  of  ;he  Park  .Syn.igogue  to  offer  my 
congratvilatlons  to  the  Congregation 

The  spiritual  strength  of  the  Park  Syna- 
gogue has  .spread  far  beyond  tlie  congregants 
It  sent'S  Its  religious  school.  Us  nursery 
school,  its  day  camp,  its  high  school  and  col- 
legliiie  (lepartinentK  bring  testimony  of  how 
deeply  rooted  :he  .synagogue  is  In  Its  rel.i- 
tlonshlp  to  Ood  and  to  man 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
.Sincerely  vour-' 

EMANfEL    Cril.ER 

Chairman. 

Mr  Max  Ratner, 

P'-''5ident    thr  Park  Synagogue. 

Clmland    Hrtghts.   Ohio 

De.«  Mr  Ratner  My  good  friend.  Ch.irlle 
V'anik.  h.is  told  :ne  tJhat  the  Park  .SynaKo^ue 
will  celebrate  the  100th  .innlversary  of  us 
founding  on  .September  22.  1U68  I  want  to 
extend  mv  congratuhilUjns  to  yovi.  Rabbi 
.\rmond  Cohen  .ind  the  members  of  tiie 
congregation  on  this  occasion. 

1  know  that  the  Park  .Synagogue  lias  made 
I  major  contribution  to  Jewlsli  life  In  the 
community  .ind  to  the  entire  Cleveland  area 
In  100  vears.  the  -Synagogue  has  grown  to 
become  'he  largest  Conservative  congrega- 
tion in  the  coimiry  It  has  .i  dl.stlnguished 
history  and  membership 

.^t  this  time  of  approaching  celebration 
and  rededlcBtlon  to  the  principles  o!  Jewish 
religious  life,  I  commend  all  your  past  ac- 
compllslunents  ,ind  wi.sh  you  every  success 
in  the  future 

Sincerely. 

Abraham  RieicuFT 

The  .Secretary  or  Health. 

Editation   and  Welkari. 
Washington.  DC.  Jnlv  -5.  1968 
Mr   Max  Ratner. 
Prt'Kidrnt.  Park  St/naoogue. 
Cteretand  llfights   Ohio 

DEAR  MR  Ratner:  It  Is  with  ple.asure  that 
I  extend  to  vou  to  Rabbi  Armond  E  Cohen 
and  to  the  more  than  ^.400  families  of  the 
Park  Synagogue  of  Cleveland  my  warm  con- 
gratulations on  the  looth  annlver-^ary  of  the 
founding  of  the  synagogue. 

The  Park  Syn.igogue  comprises  one  of  the 
largest  .Jewish  iiiigregatlons  of  'he  Con- 
senatlve  denomination  in  'he  world  It  has 
been  praised  .is  a  landmark  in  eccleBl.-vstlc 
irchitecture  Its  schools  .md  educ.itlonal  de- 
pajtmenls  .ire  known  widely  for  their  excel- 
lence But  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  congregation  and  Its 
le.'ders  for  fldelity  to  their  religious  hentace 
and  for  Their  many  contributions — spiritual 
and  secular     to  their  community 

Behind  you  Is  a  century  of  service  and 
leadership  .■\head.  I  am  sure,  is  a  future 
equally  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  our 
society  In  this  I  extend  to  you  my  best 
wishes. 

Sincerely. 

Wll  BUR  J    COHEJ* 

Secretarij- 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 
Mr  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  small  busi- 
nesses with  inadequate  working  capital 
face  almost  certain  failure.  A  small 
businessman  may  have  excellent  prod- 
ucts or  services— but  if  he  cannot  expand 
to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  clien- 
tele, his  customers  will  go  elsewhere. 

Since  most  small  businessmen  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  capital,  they  can 
seldom  afford  expansion  and  their  busi- 
nesses cither  stand  still  or  slowly  die. 

The  Small  Business  Administration — a 
Federal  atjency  created  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  small  businessman — 
offers  financial  assistance  and  a  host  of 
services  dedicated  to  allowing  small  busi- 
ness an  equal  chance  in  the  marketplace. 
SBA  celebrated  its  15th  anniversary 
July  30.  In  the  period  from  1953  through 
1967.  the  A^tency  has  made  about  85,000 
business  loans  totaling  some  $3.9  billion. 
Much  of  this  money  has  paid  for  expan- 
sion. 

The  success  of  Kenneth  Leverett, 
owner  of  a  shoe  repair  shop  in  Aiken, 
S.C..  is  a  good  example  of  what  SBA 
can  do  for  a  small  businessman. 

Mr.  Leverett  went  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  on  two  different 
occasions. 

When  he  applied  for  his  first  SBA 
loan,  his  shop  was  located  on  a  side  street 
in  1  200  square  feet  of  rented  space  in  a 
one-story  brick  building.  SBA  approved 
his  request  for  a  working  capital  loan 
in  October  1965. 

In  May  1967,  with  business  growing, 
Leverett  "niiplicd  for  a  second  loan  to  ex- 
pand and  pay  off  the  remainder  of  the 
liist  SBA  loan. 

At  ihc  end  of  May.  the  loan  was  ap- 
proved. Leverett  bought  the  building  that 
housed  his  shop — a  wise  decision,  as  his 
installments  would  not  greatly  exceed 
what  he  formerly  paid  In  rent.  His  next 
steps  were  to  tear  down  an  old  structure 
on  the  back  of  his  lot  to  make  room  for 
customer  parking,  and  to  add  a  new  line 
of  orthopedic  shoes  to  his  stock. 

Facilities  were  further  improved  when 
Leverett  added  a  drive-in  window  and 
night  depository  where  people  could 
leave  their  shoes  for  repair  after  hours. 
In  less  than  3  years,  Leverett's  annual 
sales  have  more  than  doubled;  profits 
have  jumped  about  one  and  a  half  times 
and  his  employees  have  increased  from 
throe  to  five. 

The  success  of  Leverett  Shoe  Service 
came  about  through  the  owner's  imagi- 
nation, drive,  and  courage — and  SBA 
help  . 

SBA  has  done  a  commendable  job  over 
the  vears.  offering  financial  assistance, 
management  aid  and  counseling,  aid  to 
small  businesses  in  getting  a  fair  share 
of  Government  contracts. 

Since  1953,  more  than  11,000  manage- 
ment assistance  courses,  conferences  and 
workshops  have  been  given  by  SBA  for 
small  businessmen. 

SBA  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
setting  aside  Federal  procurement  con- 


tract awards  for  small  business  bidding. 
Since  1953,  more  than  $19  billion  in 
Government  contracts  has  been  set  aside 
for  small  businessmen— $10.7  billion  of  it 
in  the  past  5  years. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Johnson  reminded  Americans 
that  we  are  in  "our  eighth  year  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity.  The  economic 
outlook  for  this  year  is  one  of  steady 
growth— if  we  are  vigilant.' 

And  SBA  is  geared  to  help  the  small 
businessman  continue  to  contribute  to 
our  economic  growth,  for  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  economy  is  a  vital  and 
necessary  part  of  our  everyday  lives. 
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THREE  MIAMI  BANKING  INSTITU- 
TIONS START  PROJECT  TO  FI- 
NANCE LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 


WHEN  THE  HEIGHT  IS  WON, 
THEN  THERE  IS  EASE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 


OF    PENNi.YI,VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 
Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  July 
1968  edition  of  Federal  Bar  News,  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  took  poignant 
note  of  the  death  of  one  of  its  illustrious 
members,   the   late   Senator   Robert   F. 

Kennedy-, 

In  order  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  not  seen  tliis  tribute  may  have 
that  opportunity,  I  will  have  it  repnnted 
here: 

-WHEN   THE   Height   Is   Won    Then  There 
Is  East:"-  -.^ESCHYi.f.s 

ROBERT    KENNEDY,     1625-68 

In  a  lawful  society,  death  is  not  thought 
of  as  "always  somewhere  out  there  in  the 
crowd  •■  And  vet  it  was.  Nothing  cotUd  have 
brought  this  matter  more  poignantly  to  the 
Nation's  attention  than  the  assassination  of 
Senator  Robert  Francis  Kinnedy.  At  the 
time  he  was  seeking  the  support  of  his  peers 
for  the  Nation's  highest  elective  ottice.  He 
was  doing  this  with   all  of   his  passion  and 

enerKY 

senator  Kennedy  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Federal  Bar  while  serving  as 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Earlier,  he  had  served  as  an  .ittorney  with 
the  Department.  He  also  served  ;«  an  attor- 
ney for  the  Senate  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Hoover  Commission  .md  the  Sen- 
ate Labor-Management  Subcommittee,  When 
he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
from  the  State  of  New  York,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Chapter. 

For  a  young  man.  Senator  Kennedy  had 
experienced  power,  success  and  fame  Yet 
none  of  these  were  ends  in  and  of  them- 
selves As  Attorney  General,  he  was  alwa>.~ 
ready  and  anxious  to  take  the  time  to  ex- 
plain the  workings  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  Eroups  of  schoolchildren.  For  Senator  Ken- 
nedy love  was  a  verb.  Life  was  action  .4en 
were  not  made  for  .■;afe  havens.  He  knew  that 
the  problems  facing  America  today  and  to- 
morrow could  not  be  solved  by  worn  ou- 
cUch6B  He  knew  that  these  problems  l^.ad  to 
be  verbalized  with  candor  and  compassion 
And  now  he  Is  gone. 

Senator  Kennedy  often  ended  his  speeches 
with-  "Some  men  see  things  as  they  are  and 
say  why?  I  dream  things  that  never  were  and 
say  why  not?"  Isn't  this  his  legacy  to  us^ 
For  the  future  truly  will  belong  to  those  of 
us  who  can  blend  vision,  reason  and  courage 
In  a  personal  commitment  to  the  ideals  of 
America.  ^.,^  ^. 

To  his  wife  Ethel  Skakel.  their  children  and 
his  family,  the  Federal  Bar  Association  ex- 
tends its  sincere  sympathy. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  vears  the  private  business  sec- 
tor has  become  increasingly  involved  in 
the  quest  to  pro\1de  a  fuller  life  for  all 
Americans,  Probably  no  area  of  concern 
needs   the    active   participation   of   Uie 
business  community  more  than  that  of 
making   decent   and   moderately   priced 
hoiLsing  available  to  all.  Indicative  of  at- 
tempts to  reach  this  goal  is  a  cximmend- 
able  joint  project  recently  announced  by 
First  National  Bank  of  Miami,  First  Fed- 
eral  Savings   &   Loan   Association,   Mi- 
ami  and  Miami  Beach  Federal  Savings 
&    Loan    Association.    The    purpose    of 
their  joint    venture,   entitled   "Housing 
Enablement  Loan  Pool"— HELP— is  suc- 
cinctlv  stated  in  an  article  appearing  m 
the  August  13,  1968.  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Banker.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
First  National  Bank  op  Miami,  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  ,v  Iajan  Association    Miami, 
^ND     Miami     Beach     Federal     Savings     & 
Loan     Association     Creatz     $10     Mn-LION 
Find  To  Finance  Low-Rent  Hovsing  In 
Dade  County 

Miami— First  National  Bank  of  Miami— 
Florida's  largest  bank— and  two  savings  and 
loans  associations  have  established  a  810  mU- 
llon  credit  fund  to  finance  construction  loans 
for  low-rent  housing  in  Dade  County,  tlie 
ccene  of  civil  disorders  l.ist  week. 

Announcement  came  Jointly  from  the 
$542  2  million-deposit  bank.  94th  largest  In 
the  nation  at  mldvear:  First  Federal  Savings 
,v  Loan  Association,  Miami,  the  largest  S&L 
m  'he  state  at  vearend.  1967  with  M31.0  mil- 
lion savings  share  capital,  and  Miami  Beach 
Federal  Savings  <v  Loan  Association,  with 
*229  8  million  sa'.ines  share  capital  at  year- 

The  institutions  also  expressed  the  hope 
that  other  country  financial  institutions  will 
pariclpate  in  the  fund,  called  the  "Housing 
Enablement  Loan  Pool,"  or  "HELP.' 

Eugene  F.  Terkowskl.  vice  president  or 
Fir<:t  National's  mortgage  loan  department. 
=  a'd  Mondav  that  the  .announcement  was 
•  ot  made  :n  response  to  last  week's  disorders 
m  Miami  :aid  that  the  program  had  t>een  de- 
veloped by  the  three  institutions  for  several 

montlis. 

•Our     top     management     has    been    con- 
cerned   about    the    lack    of    sufficient    hous- 
ing"  for   some   time,   he   said,   and   had   dis- 
cussed the  participation  idea  as  one  step  to 
solving   the   problem    Local   authorities    es- 
timated   that    1.550   low-rent    housing    units 
must  be  built  in  Dade  County  during  each 
of  the  next  10  vears  to  meet  housing  needs. 
The   SIO    mllilon    revolving   fund    will   be 
u=ed   to   make   construction   loans   to   quali- 
fied foundations  and  non-profit  groups,  such 
as  church  organizations,  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing   developments    insured    by    the    Federal 
Housing  Administration. 

Most  of  the  loans  are  expected  to  be  made 
under  provisions  of  section  221(d)  (31  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Act.  and  can  be  made  on  a 
nine-month  to  two-year  basis  at  a  6^4 1  rate, 
according  to  Mr.  Terkoskl. 

Such  construction  loans  can  be  used  for 
housing  developments  ranging  from  one-  to 
four-''amlly  units,  the  latter  representing 
loans  "upwards  of  $2  mllilon,"  he  noted. 

Each  of  the  institutions  are  participating 
in  the  fund  pool  In  proportion  to  Its  size,  and 
First  National   is   the   lead  Institution.  The 


bank  eU«o  w.r.  administer  the  pro(?ram.  proc- 
aM  appllcACl'iDs,  submit  them  fur  approval  to 
a  -onitiiltte*  rfprf.seir-l:ii{  partli'lpatini?  liiatl- 
tutlona.  iinil   ^erv'.-c  ippr'-ve't   l(<ans 

The  pr  'i?ri,m  w  •;::  1  f  x:  ;^  n  Interim  or 
conalructlun  f  :ni!»  ml  permanent  mort- 
gage ftnan^lnK  ■*'.:i  :-)e  .bfalned  Tr^m  thcr 
•ources.  such  ^a  *.he  :'.!>•  insur.inre  liulvisiry 
and  the  Federal  Natl-nal  M.jrtKane  Asaocla- 
U'jn 

HELP"  19  expected  to  be  promoted  Ursjely 
by  personal  contact  by  the  institutions'  of- 
ficers and  employees  with  community  .ri?a- 
nlaatlons  Mr  Terkowslti  related  that  one 
mortgage  broker  already  plans  to  submit  "two 
or  three  projects"  for  consideration 

There  is  little  question  that  this  proj- 
ect ar.d  otl'.tTS  like  it  can  do  much  to 
maice  universal  the  true  promise  of 
AiT'.pr;ca.  and  for  this  reason  I  applaud 
tiie  initiators  of  HELP 


CRIME    IN    THE    S'lTlEETb 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  rrx.vs 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  TE-'XGUE  of  T-'xas  Mr  6p«'aker. 
the  renowned  author  of  the  Perry  Mius<ia 
series  .vrote  a  thought-provoking  article 
entitled  Crime  In  the  Streets"  which 
appeared  in  the  Autjust  18  edition  of  This 
Week,  a  supplement  to  the  Sunday  Star. 
I  heartily  conimcnd  its  reading  to  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  body; 
Krle  ST\NLE:y   Gardner   Talicj   About  Crime 

IN  THE  Streets 

I  By    the    famous   lawyer   and   autlior  of   the 

"Perrv  Mason"  mysteries  i 

A  woman,  related  to  ti  close  friend  of  mine, 
und  llvim?  in  the  residential  district  of  a 
metropolitan  city  where  she  had  spent  most 
of  her  lif^.  occasionally  rode  home  with  a 
young  man  whoae  family  lived  a  block  down 
the  street. 

Since  she  had  known  this  young  man  all 
of  her  adult  life  lie  was  almost  like  a  young- 
er member  of  the  family  She  had  watched 
him  grow  to  manhood. 

One  day  as  he  stopped  his  car  at  her  house 
for  her  to  get  out,  he  .usked  If  he  might  use 
the  bathroom  She  readily  granted  the  re- 
quest opened  the  door  of  her  house,  told 
h.m  'Anere  the  bathroom  was.  and  then  went 
into  the  kitchen. 

Suddenly  she  was  startled  to  hear  a  slight 
noise  behind  her 

She  wh.rled  in  time  to  see  the  young  man 
literally  transformed  into  a  bestial  assailant, 
groping  for  her  throat. 

She  struggled  desperately.  Her  clothes 
were  torn  off  and  she  was  being  overpowered. 
She  remembered  her  apron  strings  being 
tied  around  her  throat.  Then  as  uncon- 
sciousness was  dimming  her  senses  she  be- 
came f:\lntly  aware  that  s<.)meone  attracted 
by  her  screams  had  entered  the  house 

The  assailant  heard  this  person  come  In 
the  front  door  He  releiised  his  throttling 
grip,  dashed  out  of  the  back  door  and  dis- 
appeared. 

The    police,   of   course,    were   notified. 

The  parents  of  the  young  man  were 
shocked,  but  they  didn  t  know  where  the 
boy  was.  He  had  completely  disappeared. 

It  was  something  over  thr»"e  venrs  later 
that  the  police  got  a  tip  that  the  man  they 
were  seeking  was  In  a  neighboring  state 
They  investigated  and.  sure  enough,  found 
they  had  the  man  they  were  looking  for. 
The  story  of  what  happened  alter  that  la 
somewhat  confused  because  so  many  differ- 


EXTFNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ent  agen<-le8  entered  into  It — the  arresting 
police  in  the  other  state,  the  various  oUier 
police,  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the 
court*. 

coNrcasioN — atrr  no  conviction 

Some  of  these  people  with  whom  I  talked 
feel  that  the  so-called  Miranda  decision  en- 
tered into  It  In  the  Miranda  declalon.  It 
will  be  remembered,  police  In  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona investigating  .i  rape  case  picked  up, 
for  routine  queslloninR.  a  yo\iug  man  named 
Miranda  who,  to  their  surprise  said  immedl- 
.itely,  "You  have  the  right  man    I  did  It  " 

What  happened  ' 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
that  because  Miranda  had  confessed  before 
the  police  hivd  informed  Miranda  of  his  ■. on- 
sOtutlonal  rights  to  remain  silent,  to  have 
counsel,  etc  .  his  con\  ictlon  must  be  reversed 

This  :s  .1  distinct  reversal  of  our  eitrller 
legal  thinking  The  time  was  when  a  con- 
feealon  was  tanutmount  to  conviction,  unleas 
It  «ra«  obtAined  with  a  rubber  hose  or  by 
■uch  fiagrant  violence  i  which  the  delend- 
snt  could  protf  in  court  i  that  the  judge 
would  hold  the  .onfeaelon  had  tjeea  m;ule 
under  duress 

.•iome  of  the  people  with  whom  I  talked 
feel  that  t  he  District  Atorney  refused  to 
prosecute  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  of 
llmltatlon-s  had  made  conviction  impossible 

Be  that  ,is  it  may.  the  District  Attorney 
threw  up  his  hands,  the  young  man  came 
back  to  resume  his  life,  dally  passing  the 
house  of  the  victim  who  lived  only  about 
a  block  away  from  the  place  where  the  young 
man's  parents  had  tlieir  home 

THE   VICTIM   BECOMES   A   rTIcmVE 

The  '.'ictlin  told  me  that  "the  authorities" 
warned  her  that  this  man  was  dangerous 
and  suggested  that  she  change  her  name 
and  move  away  When  I  investigated  this 
phase  of  the  case  I  round  that  the  person 
who  so  advised  the  victim  was  probably  an 
expert  psychologist  who  muv  have  been 
called  in  by  the  court 

In  any  event,  in  the  mind  of  the  victim, 
the  authorities  had  advised  her  to  change 
her  name,  give  up  her  home  where  .she  had 
lived  virtually  all  of  her  adult  life,  give  up 
all  of  her  friends  and  move  away,  while  the 
culprit    blithely    walks    the    streets 

This  is  the  Alice  in  Wonderland  aspect  of 
the  new  Justice  The  culprit  walks  the 
streets  The  victim  Is  .idrtsed  to  become  the 
fugitive 

The  rights  of  the  Individual  are  being 
protected,  provided  the  individual  hus  com- 
mitted a  i^xme 

The  rights  of  society  In  general  .ore  being 
tossed  into  the  garbage  heap — simply  lie- 
cause.  In  the  past,  some  (xjllce  had  resorted 
to  psychological  and  physloul  pressure  !n  or- 
der to  extract  a  confession  from  i  -inspect. 
The  higher  courts  were  not  unaware  o'  what 
was  going  on  and  so,  eventually,  ^tarteti  ,i 
trend  of  decisions  which  has  now  rfachtxl  a 
climax,  promvilgatlng  rules  of  l.i*  holding 
that  a  suspect  must  not  only  be  .idvlsed  of 
hla  right  to  remain  silent,  but  must  be  told 
that  he  is  entitled  to  have  a  lawyer  present 
at  all  stages  of  Interrogation  .md.  if  he 
doesn't  have  money,  society  will  pay  the 
lawyer. 

No  Wonder  c  rimv  is  on  the  increase'  Every 
year  the  FBI  releaues  statistics  showing  that 
there  haa  been  a  slgiutlcant  increase  in 
crimes    of  violence 

As  a  result,  our  legislators  are  now  resort- 
ing to  approaches  Intended  to  disarm  the 
criminal  "  This  Is  all  very  fine  if  It  works. 
but  since  society  hasn't  yet  perfected  the 
art  of  telling  who  the  criminal  is  until  after 
he  has  committed  a  crime,  the  lawmaking 
authorities  plan  to  tACkle  the  problem  from 
the  other  end  They  now  talk  about  llnger- 
prlntlng  everyone  who  owns  a  gun.  making 
an  .-vnnual  license  mandatory  and  other 
restrictions  on  guu  ownera. 


Septiwh*')-  ;.  in>>s 


In  the  opinion  of  many  people  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  this  is  not  only  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  but  Is  clubbing  hell 
out  of  the  cart  in  order  to  make  the  horse  go 
faster 

We  have  all  sorts  of  laws  nou^  which  are 
aimed  at  preventing  criminals  from  carrying 
weapons 

In  order  to  buy  a  handgun  m  Calllornla. 
where  I  live  a  man  must  first  make  an 
application  with  the  gun  denier  That  appli- 
cation 18  forwarded  to  the  \  .irlous  law  en- 
forcement authorities,  which  have  five  days 
to  investigate  the  Individual  before  the  gun 
can  be  delivered   to  him. 

This  is  a  very  tine  law.  The  only  trouble 
with  it  Is  that  when  one  starts  to  chase 
down  what  actual  Investigation  is  made  by 
the  police  he  is  told,  in  effect  that  they 
simply  don't  have  the  manpower  to  con- 
duct any  Investigations  worthy  ijf  the  name 
There  is  a  law  m  California  very  ha.stlly 
passed,  which  provides  that  It  Is  .i  crime  for 
an  individual  to  carry  a  weapon  capable  of 
concealment  through  any  municipality  in 
the   state 

.Another  law  savs  an  .illen  cannot  own  a 
Hrearm 

Yet  the  person  under  arrest  for  the  mur- 
der of  .Senator  Kennedy  was  not  only  an 
alien  but  was  carrying  a  loaded  gun  throtigh 
a  metropolitan  district, 

wanted  more  police — NOT  more  laws 
Since  the  police  app.irently  are  unable 
to  enforce  the  laws  they  have  separating  the 
criminals  from  guns,  the  Idea  Is  to  Mnger- 
prlnl  the  owners  of  all  guns.  Issue  licenses 
and  see  if  this  will  work 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  deaths  are 
due  to  firearms  In  the  home,  'ust  .li  .i  great 
many  more  deaths  are  due  to  the  operation 
of  automobiles  on  the  highway  Yet  crimes 
of  passion  can  be  commltttd  v^ith  almost  any 
weapon,  and  jiolson  Is  the  weapon  usually 
lued  in  crimes  of  dellberntion 

If  fewer  householders  had  t:uns  there 
might  will  be  fewer  ..ccldeiu.il  deaths  by 
firearms,  but  what  would  h.ippeii  )'.  the 
householder  were  left  defenseless  when  the 
police   were   overworked? 

I  investigated  a  case  where  a  householder 
aniwered  the  doorbell  and  found  a  .-mlUng 
young  man  on  the  threshold  He  had,  he  ex- 
plained, had  c.ir  trouble.  Could  he  please 
use  the  telephone  to  .send  for  a  tow  i  ar 

The  livLSband  Invited  The  man  Into  'he 
rootn  wnere  there  was  an  Intimate  little 
family  circle— the  man.  his  attractive  wife 
and  their  daughter.  Just  blossoming  into 
womanhtKxl 

Tlie  door  closed  The  .smllp  promptly  left 
the  visitor's  face    He  produced  ,i  gun 

What  followed  was  a  nightmare  He  forced 
the  husband  to  stay  in  the  room  .md  w.itch, 
while  he  ordered  the  women  to  completely 
disrobe. 

.At  his  leisure  he  raped  both  the  mother 
and  the  daughter,  threatening  their  lives 
the  while 

The  emotional  Impact  was  such  that  when 
the  police  were  finally  railed  In  .md  liad  ar- 
rested a  suspect,  the  overwrought  victims 
made  an  erroneous  Identification —which  was 
the  reason  I  investigated  the  case 

It  was  established  beyond  .ill  doubt  that 
the  man  tmder  .irrest  was  not  the  man  who 
had  perpetrated  tlie  crime  On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  who  did  perpetrate  that  cal- 
lous crime  was  never  ipprehended  .tnd  Is  still 
at  large,  rubbing  elbows  with  society,  perhaps 
still  ringing  doorbells 

everv  law  has  rrs  own  price 
I  personally  Investigated  another  doorbell 
rase  Here  the  husband  ipcned  the  front  door 
In  response  to  ,»  ringing  bell  Three  men  were 
on  the  threshold  At  gun  point  they  entered 
the  house,  tied  up  the  husband,  went  up- 
stairs to  the  bedroom  where  the  attractive 
wife  was  dressing  in  front  of  a  mirror. 

When  this  woman  heard  -he  bedroom  door 
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open  ;ihe  mturally  .i.ssumed  it  was  her  hus- 
band, and  went  on  with  her  dressing.  By  the 
lime  she  tvirmxl,  '.he  mrn  were  within  reach- 
ing di-'-tance. 

The  men  rem.imed  for  some  45  minutes. 
Here  .itt^.m,  the  emotional  impact  was  so 
great  that  a  mistaken  identification  was 
made.  An  innocent  m.in  w.i.s  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  Only  after  months 
of  confinement  wa.s  -he  m.ms  innocence 
established. 

In  this  ciise,  h.tjjp'.'.x  the  right  men  were 
discovered.  conviCU-d  and  sent  to  prison. 

.\t  the  moment,  there  is  a  vast  undercur- 
rent ol  public  unrest,  due  to  the  highly 
dramatic  assassinations  of  men  In  public  life. 
The  public  wants  to  do  something,  to  tinker 
with  the  law  if  npc.^ss^iry. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  every 
law  Is  "bought"  by  .-.ociety— the  individual 
has  to  give  up  some  of  his  liberties  :n  ordr>r 
to  obt.'itn  fi  group  good  But  ^cientihc,  ef- 
ficient lawniakln?:  should  .-ee  to  it  that  l.:ws 
are  "purchased"  wisely.  Thp  individual  .sh:.uld 
be  called  on  to  give  up  the  fewest  number  or 
liberties  in  order  to  obtain  the  gre.itest 
public  go.-td.  No  lawmaker  should  blunder,  as 
many  h.ivc.  into  a  situation  where  tlie  indi- 
vidual Is  called  on  to  give  up  .i  m.iximum 
amount  of  liberties  .n  order  to  obtain  .i  law 
which  Just  won't  work 

The  public  can  become  emotional  and 
hysterical  imd  cry,  "Do  something!  "  But  the 
lawmakers  must  keep  their  heads.  What  they 
must  do— and  do  scmn— is  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  police  .md  the  numbers  of 
the  police,  and  -mprove  the  public  attitude 
towards  the  police.  Otherwise  the  citizen  Is 
going  to  be  pretty  much  on  !us  own. 
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marlly  because  Ru.ssla  re-armed  to  the  hilt 
its  Arab  allies.  whUe  the  United  States,  with 
one  true  democratic  ally  in  the  middle  east, 
continues  In  Its  unfathomable  refusal  to  sell 
that  allv,  Israel,  the  Phantom  jets  which 
alone.  In  the  hands  of  Israel,  could  discour- 
age and  prevent  the  next  middle  east  war 
Rabbi  Harold  P,   Smith. 
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FAIR  NEWS  COVERAGE  IS  NECES- 
SARY TO  WELL-INFORMED  CITI- 
ZENS 
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RABBI  HAROLD  P.  SMITH 
SOUNDS  A  WARNING 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WrdTiesday,  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  if  aiiy  relisious  leaders  are  better 
known  amonK  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  than  Rabbi  Harold  P.  Smith,  of 
Chicatro.  who  on  iwo  occasions  has  been 
our  acliiir.'  Chaplain,  opening  with  prayer 
our  daily  session.  Several  times  he  has 
appeared  as  witness  and  counselor  be- 
fore committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate. In  Washington  as  in  Chicago  he  is 
held  in  the  lushest  esteem. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
a  letter  by  Rabbi  Smith  in  the  "Voice  of 
the  People"  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
AU2U.S'.  129.  1968.  as  follows: 

Kl-SSIA  b    HOLE    IN    THE    MIDDLE    EaST 

CHICAGO  August  25.— For  the  last  20  years 
Russia  has  been  practicing  and  perfecting  the 
techniques  of  "shameless  sham" — lying, 
twisting,  distorting— in  its  never-ceasing  at- 
tacks ou  '.utle  Israel  in  the  United  Nations. 
Russia  hrs  never  forgiven  this  little  democ- 
racy Its  temcritv  in  defending  the  lives  of  its 
citizens  .igamst  att-ock  by  foreign  powers 
slmil..r  to  tlic  ones  now  unleashed  on  Czech- 
oslovaiua.. 

In  the  :h;uiy  yesterdays  of  these  20  years 
the  v,orld  has  listened  with  lamentable  In- 
ditrerence  as  Russia  excoriated  Israel  with 
the  -.ame  unabashed  distortion  of  fact  as  to 
who  IS  the  aggressor  iUid  who  the  aggrieved, 
as  to  who  IS  for  Justice  and  freedom  and  who 
for  shameless  attack,  who  is  for  freedom  and 
who  lor  mbiugatlon. 

If  and  when  a  new  war  In  the  middle  east 
breaks  out.  as  well  It  might,  It  will  be  prl- 
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IN   nil:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.-; 

Wcdnrsdaij.  September  4.  1968 
Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission grantKl.  I  -nclude  the  lOllnwing 
in  the  REroRo: 

[Prom  the  Washington    (U.C.)    Stmday  Star. 
Sept.  1.  19681 
The  OriiER  Side  of   ihf.  Pic; t  re 
I  By  Betty  Be:ile) 
This    cclumtiist    has    Jvi-t    returned    irom 
Chicago— unbloodled.  unpclted  ,md  even  un- 
bruised.  th.inks  to  the  Chlc.ieo  police. 

It  is  time  one  member  of  the  media  gave 
the  other  ;ide  of  the  picture  because  the 
public  has  the  right  to  kno'*- 

Never  h;vs  a  law-enforcing  group  been  more 
sorely  tried.  Thcv  recened  both  iwdllv  injury 
and  'unspeakably  vile  treatment  irom  the 
hippies  in  Grant' Park.  Yet  never  at  any  time 
did  I  see  policemen  show  more  courtesy 
than  the  police  of  Chicago.  Courtesy,  of 
cotirse,  is  only  due  ;.)eople  who  show  .-ome 
courtesy  themselves 

And  despite  the  difficult  circumst.inces  to 
which  they  had  to  maintain  order  they  mm- 
aged  to  prevent  fat  i!  ciitastrophe. 

We  heard  the  word  ••over-react".i'  u.sed 
a  lot  by  coniir.ent.ttors  l:ist  week,  .aid  'ir; 
busy  politicians  who  were  assuming  th.-.t 
what  they  had  been  told  was  correct. 

But  if  there  was  ever  an  over-reaction  to 
any  fact  of  life  during  those  seven  da's  in 
Chicago.  :t  wa.s  the  over-reaction  of  the 
media  to  any  effort  whatsoever  to  stop  the 
hippies  from' the  n.Tgr.int  civil  d;."orders  :ind 
their  disgusting  disturbances  of  the  peace. 

Every  time  a  i^ewpman  wris  hurt,  tlie 
screams  of  protest  went  around  the  world, 
but  how  much  was  said  about  the  new.smcn 
who  taunted  the  police  or  tried  to  jret  action 
for  the  TV  cameras''  A  member  of  the  ■  '.ce 
president's  coterie  he:ird  two  reporters  !i:>-.- 
ing  a  great  laugh  m  the  CoiTee  Shop  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  about  how  they  agitated  in 
Grant  Park  until  the  police  .-t,.rt^-d  pu.shing 
them  around. 

Wyomine  Sen.  and  Mrs.  Gale  McGee  and 
their  two  grown  children  walked  over  to  the 
park  to  see  for  themselves  what  was  going  on 
and  thev  arrived  when  the  changing  of  the 
Nation.!!  Guard  troops  v.-as  t.king  place. 

Walking  through  .i  gang  of  hippies  they 
saw  two  girls,  one  playing  the  flute.  Then 
they  saw  a  TV'  camera  team  lead  the  girls  over 
to  the  exact  place  by  the  troop-  where  they 
wanted  them  to  stand.  And  when  their 
camera  started  to  roll,  the  girl  cried,  "Don't 
beat  me!  Don't  beat  me!"  It  takes  no 
Imagination  to  figure  how  this  contrived 
scene  would  look  on  the  screens  in  millions 
of  American  l-.omes. 

In  the  convention  hall  Mrs,  McGee  said  a 
youth  of  about  15  sat  in  front  of  them  and 
clapoed  hard  at  everything  said  that  he  liked 
and'fhouted  fcur-letter  words  at  everything 
he  didn't  like  Instead  of  Just  grabbing  him 
and  removing  him,  as  the  police  would  have 
done  in  most  civilized  places,  the  Chicago 
police  asked  him  first  to  stop  it.  But  he  paid 


no   .atention   to  them  so  "they  had   to  take 
!iim  out  "  bald  Mrs   McGee. 

Tlie  camenus  probably  caught  the  big 
jx.licemen  bodilv  lorcing  tlie  mere  youth  to 
leave  giving  the  television  \lewer  the  idea  he 
had  done  nothing  to  iirovoke  .such  reaction. 
And  what,  by  the  way.  has  hr.i>pened  to  the 
news  media  that  provocation  is  left  out  of.  or 
olaved  down  m,  story  after  story''  Most 
anriouncement-s  or  headlines  told  what  the 
police  did  to  the  hippies  but  left  out  or 
skimmed  over  what  the  hippies  did  to  the 
public  or  police. 

.Sen,  Daniel  Inouye  ,.f  Hawaii,  World  \\  ..r 
hero  and  Democr.itic  keynoter,  said  the 
1,  pn.es  were  tlirowliig  pUtstic  b.igs  of  human 
excrement  at  the  inMce  and  guard.s  m  Grant 
P.,rk.  Tliev  were  ..Iso  throv.'ing  rubber  balls 
stuck  with  long  naiis  aimed  for  the  eyes 

H<jw  would  tliose  commentat  irs  who 
•■  -.L'i.t  the  p'lie  ■•  ivcr-reactcd''  lirive  be- 
haved If  those  things  had  happened  to 
them? 

For  three  straight  minutes  late  Tue.-^day 
night,  or  lather  early  Wednesday  morning, 
3,000  hippies  shouted  In  uni.=on,  directed  by 
a  leader  :.n  obscene  curse  at  the  President  of 
the  United  States  'Hiey  were  either  cursing 
the  police  in  tlie  b.ime  way  or  calling  them 
pigs.  And  I  u.sed  to  think  that  insulting  an 
officer  was  against  the  law! 

Why  wns  an  electronic  amplifier  allov.'ed  to 
i-em.ii'n  m  the  nark  all  day  and  night  where 
obscenities  were  shouted  until  4  a.m.,  I  asked 
a  police  officer?  There  was  a  city  ordnance 
against  such  use,  he  said,  but  if  they  arrested 
tho.^e  using  it  they  would  only  be  fined  and 
.somebody  might  oe  killed  In  the  process.  If 
this  wasn't  underacting,  what  is? 

Mayer  Daley  was  consf-intly  referred  to  on 
the  .air  In  slurring  accents  as  the  "ooss  of 
Chicago  He  may  be,  ..nd  he  ;s  resp.insible,  no 
doubt,  for  some  bad  as  well  as  ^ome  good  But 
Chicago  Is  only  one  city. 

Two  famous  "TV  commentators  were 
bossing  the  present itlon  of  slanted  news 
that  affected  the  minds  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans m  hundreds  of  cities.  As  Liz  drpenter 
said  at  the  women's  luncheon  Thursday,  in 
.all  the  talk  of  brutality  there  had  not  been 
".^ne  word  about  the  T\'  network  brutality— 
the  commentator  club'.Dlng"  of  the  mayor. 
When  the  mayor  fails  to  do  what  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  in  Chicago  want  they 
cm  at  least  vote  iiim  out  But  no  \ote  can 
stop  the  bossl:=m  of  the  airwaves  where  edi- 
torializing has  been  substituted  again  and 
:.?ain  :or"straieht  reporting.  One  NBC  com- 
mentator virtually  campaigned  for  Teddy 
Kennedy  throughout  Tuesday  evening. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  proud  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  but  after  this 
past  -^veek  I  feel  a  burning  inward  shame. 
In  :.iv  mind  Ireedom  of  the  press  has  always 
been  necessary  to  liberty.  The  Bible  states  it 
most  beautifully;  "Ye  shall  know  'he  truth, 
and  the  truth  .-hall  make  you  free." 

But  how  much  truth,  and  how  much  biased 
opinion  are  the  people,  and  especially  the 
youth  of  America,  getting? 
"  A  rle.in.  v.-ell-conibed.  pretty  young  girl 
for  Sen.  McCarthy  was  one  of  Ave  of  us  who 
shared  a  t.ixi  t:)  O'Hare  Airport  Friday  .:nd 
the  conversation  turned  to  v.-hat  the  hippies 
h.id  done  to  convert  the  serious  business  af 
nominating  a  presidential  candidate  into  a 
circus  of  vuliaritv. 

Unbelievably,  .-he  :  t  .od  up  tor  the  right 
of  the  Grant  Park  crowd  to  curse  the  Presi-, 
dent  in  lour-letter  words.  She  had  no  respect 
for  the  highest  office  cf  our  land. 

When  one  of  the  men  blamed  Tom  Hayden 
for  leading  the  vouth  to  such  actions,  she 
said  Tom  was  all  right:  he  was'  a  friend  of 
hers. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  Hayden  s  record 
but  the  fact  that  this  young  woman  sup- 
ported him  and  his  undert.iklng  indicated 
•he  truth  had  not  reached  her  us  it  is  not 
reaching    millions    of    young    people. 

Maybe  the  media  had  better  ask  itself 
why. 
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GEHLBACH      MAN   OF  THE 
MONTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

IN   FHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wfdnesdav.  September  4.  196S 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Speaker,  now  and 

then  m  every  community  some  man 
grows  tall  Ets  a  re.sult  of  .service  uj  his 
community.  hLs  State,  or  hLs  country. 
John  R  Oehlbach  an  attorney  and  resi- 
dent of  Lincoln.  Ill  .  ;.s  one  of  those  men. 
He  IS  not  limited  m  service  to  his  com- 
munity just  in  the  practice  of  law.  but 
he  has  made  a  varied  contribution 
throukihout  all  of  his  adult  life 

Mr  Speaker.  I  herewith  append  an 
article  by  Ken  Goodrich,  editorial  wr.ter 
for  the  Lincoln  Daily  Courier,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  >;reat  work  that  has  been 
done  by  John  R.  Gehlbach  for  his  com- 
munity' : 

JowM   R    Qbhlbach   I>iEa  J'srtc*   ro 

C< )  M  .M  •    .N  I  r  V 

By   Ken   0<ioclrlchi 

John  H  (Je.'^lbuch  !..i.s  .i  zest  for  life — aa 
well  as  luve  of  family  and  home 

Tet  he  has  found  time  interest  and  In- 
clination— and  still  does — to  participate  and 
be  a  leader  In  communltv  activities 

For  his  activities  md  leadership,  he  Is 
being  cited  as  the  July  Courier  .Man  of  the 
Munth  He  spent  his  early  vears  nt  Beasnn. 
new  resides  it  Elk.^^iaf  .tnd  is  i  pr!i..'lclnk;  it- 
tomey  m  Lincoln 

The  lawyer  was  born  Oct.  9.  1920.  at 
Benson  —  "he  son  of  the  liite  Prank  P  Gehl- 
bach and  Hester  Keys-Oehlbach — and  bears 
the  name  of  a  pioneer  f  imlly  In  Logan 
County  He  has  a  brother  Virgil  of  Season: 
and  .1  sister  Mrs  Virginia  Glelchm.an  of 
Arlington  Heights.  Ill  .  who  arc  twins  .An- 
other brother  Is  Raymond  of  Season 

mARRIEU    ON     VALENTINE    DAY 

The  former  Mildred  Poole  of  Lincoln  be- 
came  .Mrs    John   R    Oehlbach   Feb    14.   1956. 

in  a  Valen.lne  Day  ceremony  at  Davenport, 
luwa  Their  children  are— Greta.  9.  and  John 
Richard  i  Rickey '  8.  pupils  in  the  grade 
school  at  Elkhart  where  their  father  serves  on 
the  board  of  education 

The  counselor  first  went  to  school  at  Bea- 
.son  grade,  then  w.is  graduated  by  Season 
high  school  In  193H.  .\s  i  guard  he  won  a 
biisketball  letter  as  well  .is  fdltlng  'he  school 
paper  It  was  In  4-H  and  Future  Farmers  of 
.America,  .however,  that  his  activities  were 
largely  centered  because  of  his  interest  in 
agriculture. 

.Attorney  Gehlbach  served  as  president  of 
the  Illinois  P  F  .A  and  .ilso  edited  The  state 
irganl;:atioii  newspaper  .As  a  member  of 
the  Season  P  F  .A  teams,  he  exhibited  swine, 
cattle  and  sheep  serving  as  well  on  the 
Judging  teams  This  Intere.st  In  .igrlculture 
persists  today — the  .Man  if  'he  Month  owns 
farmland  in  Logan  County 

ON    STAFF    or    DAILY     ILUNI 

.After  high  school.  Gehlbach  studied  for 
two  vears  at  the  University  of  Illinois  where 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Dally  IlUnl^ 
tinUersitv  newspaper  From  the  V  of  I  he 
transferred  *o  Carleion  College  In  North- 
fteld.  Minn  .  receiving  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree    is  .i  member  of  the  riass  of   1942 

During  World  War  II.  the  attorney  put  m 
4  _,  vears  of  Navy  service  !n  the  Seabees. 
the  -on.strtictlon  branch  He  was  on  duty 
In  the  PaL-lhc-  Theatre-  in  .Australia  and  New 
Guinea  for  the  most  part — for  the  building 
if  air  bases  While  In  Navy  blue,  the  MOM 
studied  for  8  months  at  'he  Harvard  Unlver- 
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slty  School  of  Business  then  was  enuaued 
in  fontmrt  termination  and  surplus  lis- 
posal  DIsrharged  In  1946  he  had  attained 
the  rank   i>f  lieutenant  commander 

.A  civilian  again.  Gehlbach  enrolled  at 
Northwestern  University,  one  of  the  more 
prominent  of  the  major  law  schools  A  mem- 
ber of  the  cUhs  of  1949,  he  was  an  editor 
of  the  Northwestern  Law  Review  and  received 
a  bacheUir  of  laws  degree  (LLBi  In  1949. 
After  being  admitted  U>  the  bar  by  the  SUte 
of  Illinois.  Gehlbach  became  asalstant  to  the 
general  counsel  for  Swift  &  Company  In  Chi- 
cago-   serving  in  that  capacity  for  a  year 

IN  PRAl-nCTt  SINCE  l»»l 

Coming  to  Lincoln  In  1951.  he  has  been 
busy  In  the  practice  of  law  .since — his  office 
being  at  419  Pulaski  st.  The  office  building 
Is  relatively  new  among  local  business  struc- 
tures For  8  years  he  wa.s  .isslstant  attorney 
general  i  fi  r  'he  slate)   m  l.ogun  County 

The  Man  of  the  Month  is  presently  serving 
a  third  term  a*  president  of  Lincoln  College 
board  of  'rtistees  With  others  on  the  board, 
his  goal  lb  to  make  It  "the  best  of  all  2-year 
c<3llege8  ■•  The  legal  profe.sslonallst  sees  a 
great  need  in  these  times  for  a  scho.il  like 
L  C  where  the  student  receives  Individual 
(assistance  and  attention  Gehlbach  much 
enjoys  association  with  prominent  people 
who  serve  on  the  lx)ard  from  far  and  wide. 
In  all.  he  has  served  15  years  iis  a  trustee 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Klwanls  club 
of  Lincoln  and  a  member  of  Lincoln  lAXlge 
914,  B.PO  Elks  .A  member  of  'he  Episcopal 
church,  the  lawyer  is  ilsti  atHUaled  with  the 
American  Legion  posts  In  Lincoln  and  Elk- 
hart, as  well  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
here 

SESVCO  ON  HOSPIrAL  BOARO 

other  afnilatlons  Include  Lotran  County 
and  Illinois  Bar  associations  as  well  as  the 
-American  Judicature  Stx;lety  The  Man  of 
the  Month  also  belongs  to  the  Sangamo  club 
In  .Springfield  and  for  two  of  the  three  years 
he  was  on  the  board  of  A  L  M  hospital  here 
was  Its  vice  president  Having  a  hand  in  the 
finance  campaign  to  erect  the  house  of 
mercy  lie  :s  still  a  member  of  the  Investment 
committee 

The  Red  Cross  Is  another  organization  in 
which  he  has  worked,  being  chairman  for 
one  of  the  Logan  County  chapter's  financial 
cumpalcns 

An  enthusiastic  Republican  Gehlbach  .s 
presently  treasurer  of  the  L>.kran  County 
central  rommlttee  He  has  inanaged  the  c.im- 
palgns  of  several  c.indldales  In  Logan 
County  and  puts  in  time  lor  hi.s  p.artv  be- 
cause he  bellevea  strongly  that  citizens 
should  work  for  and  promote  those  candl- 
dalefl  who  will  be  >{ixxl  office  holders.  "Pol- 
itics Is  one  of  my  main  interests."  he  told 
this  interviewer 

DRAW  MOST  FROM  LAW 

It  Is  timely  here  to  observe  that  the  law 
Ls  one  of  the  commonest  roads  to  public  of- 
fice Congress,  the  suite  legislatures,  and  the 
adminlstnitlve  branches  of  government 
draw  more  people  from  the  law  than  :rom 
any  other  profession  Most  Judges  have  been 
lawyers,  and  there  are  some  public  offices, 
such  as  prosecutor,  or  district  ,iltt>rney, 
which  must  be  held  by  lawyers  .About  two  of 
every  three  presidents  of  the  United  States 
were  lawyers  prior  to  being  elected  President 

Interest  in  reading,  antiques,  golf  .md  high 
on  the  list  work  are  given  by  Gehlbach  ,cs 
his  hobbles  There  is  .ilso  travel  -the  at- 
torney rec.iHs  with  delight  a  three-months 
pleasure  trip  t«  FJurope  before  he  came  to 
Lincoln   to  begin  his  career  in  law 

Both  the  lawyer  .md  his  wife  ire  .icti-.e 
in  Springfield  in  humanitarian  work  m  the 
area  o(  cystic  fibrosis  It  is  .i  disease  of  the 
pancre.ia  primarily  in  children  The  Gehl- 
oachs  with  others,  .ire  doing  their  bit  to 
both  prevent  the  disease  and  to  .issist  those 
who  have  it. 
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ANTIQfES    IN    HIS   OFfTf  !• 

In  his  present  office  between  4  .ind  5 
years.  Gehlbach  has  it  furnished  with  truly 
antique  fvirnllure  He  pointed  out  two  desks 
in  particular,  these  being  of  dlfferent-than- 
ordlnary-  <jne  having  been  made  at  Phila- 
delphia more  than  125  years  ago  In  the  area 
of  antiques.  Gehlbachs  only  reitret  Is  that 
his  time  does  not  enable  him  t  >  i^iie  il  ,is 
much  attention  as  he  would  like  He  moved 
the  desks  tnt^i  his  Pulaski  si  office  Irom  his 
former  office  above  the  drug  store  at  427 
Pul.iski  St  One  of  them  came  from  the  office 
of  the  late  Charles  Gehlbach.  an  uncle  of 
John's  and  also  ,ui  attorney 

Gehlbach  is  optimistic  for  the  future  of 
the  C:ty  of  Lincoln.  t>ellevliig  it  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  develop  His  work  often 
takes  him  to  the  Log.ui  Count v  courthouse 
and  the  beavitlficatlon  of  the  l.xwn  he  views 
iis  a  pace  .setter  ff)r  downlt)wn  improvements. 

LAWYERS    ADVISE,    PROTECT 

Contracts,  wills,  other  legal  business  mat- 
ters— these  are  the  duties  of  a  lawyer  for 
his  clients  He  represents  them  In  court  in 
cases  where  It  is  necessary  and  strives  dill- 
gentlv  to  live  up  to  the  ethics  of  his  pro- 
fession It  Is  a  profession  requirini?  years 
of  study  so  that  the  atlornev  may  be  in 
pasltlon  to  advise  and  to  protect  those  of  the 
public  who  engage  his  services 

The  lawv-pr's  duty  Is  to  see  that  Justice  is 
done  In  the  "'case"  of  Attv  John  R  Gehl- 
bach It  1.S  clearlv  evident  that  he  ha.s  done 
full  Justice  to  serving  his  community  often 
.aid  astutely. 


SERGEANT  RASH  DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

f>r    MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  LoNG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
S  S'.:t  William  G.  Rash,  a  marine  from 
Baltimore,  wa.s  recently  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam  I  wish  to  commend  the 
courage  of  this  young  man  and  to  honor 
his  tnemorv  by  includine  the  following 
article  m  the  Concressionai  Rfcord 
Sergeant  Rash  Dies  in  V'irrNAM — Crrr  Ma- 
rine. 25.  Was  Near  End  or  Year's  DrTT 
.A  25-year-old  Marine  sergeant  from  Balti- 
more, who  was  neaiing  the  end  of  his  tour  of 
duty  In  Vietnam,  has  been  killed  In  action. 
the  Defense  Department  has  annotinced. 

He  was  S  Sgt,  William  Q,  Rash,  husband 
of  Mrs  Carol  .Ann  Rash,  of  Parrls  Island.  S.C. 
A  platoon  leader  attached  to  a  reconnais- 
sance battalion  of  the  1st  Marine  Division. 
.Sergeant  Rash  was  killed  August  21  by  an 
enemy  crenade  explosion  while  on  patrol  In 
Quar.en.im   province 

FORTY-rOUR    DATS    TO    CO 

Sent  to  Vietnam  last  year.  Sergeant  Rash, 
who  Intended  lo  make  the  Marine  Corps  hla 
career,  would  have  completed  his  Vietnam 
totir  of  duty  only  44  days  after  he  was  killed. 

Sergeant  Rash  served  at  Da  Nang  before 
helr.R  assigned  tu  Quangnam  He  was 
wounded  In  action  last  November. 

His  mother.  Mrs.  Lillian  B.  Green,  of  the 
1000  block  South  Baylls  street,  said  yester- 
day that  In  his  letters  her  son  "never  said 
what  was  happening  over  there  and  never 
talked  about  what  he  was  going   through" 

Born  In  Baltimore.  Sergeant  Rash  attended 
Patterson  Park  High  School  before  enlisting 
In  the  Marines  In  February.  1960. 

After  training  at  Parrls  Island  and  Camp 
Lcjeune.  N.C..  he  served  twice  In  the  Medi- 
terranean area  during  his  first  tour  of  duty. 

Reenllstlng  in  the  Marines   In   1964.  Ser- 
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geatit  Rash  attended  drill  Instructors'  school 
at  Parrls  Island  and  served  there  before  being 
sent  to  Vietnam  last  year. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  his  mother, 
Sergeant  Rash  Is  survived  by  his  Infant 
daughter   Klmberly  Ann,  whom  he  never  saw. 

Other  survivors  Include  his  stepfather, 
George  Green;  a  half  brother,  George  Green, 
Jr.;  a  half  sister.  Miss  Nancy  Green,  and  his 
maternal  grandmother.  Mrs.  Anna  Lorek,  of 
Baltimore 


MICHIGAN'S  NINTH  DISTRICT  GETS 
MID- YEAR  REPORT 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  thou.sands  of  people  in  Michigan's 
Ninth  Congre.ssional  District  are  receiv- 
inu  copies  of  my  mid-year  report  on  the 
l)roi:ress  made  by  the  House. 

Tlie  report,  which  is  made  to  better  in- 
form the  people  I  represent  in  Congress, 
is  part  of  my  responsibility  as  an  elected 
public  official. 

I  include  the  following  mid-year  re- 
port in  the  Record  i 
Kep<irt  Reflects  Busy  Year  in  Washington 

Congress  h.is  responded  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  Nation  In  a  responsible  manner. 
Much  more  work  and  many  landmark  de- 
cisions are  ahead. 

.Although  many  problems  have  been  met 
this  session,  some  of  the  major  ones  remain 
unsolved.  For  example,  the  Vietnam  War, 
civil  '.inrest  dud  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
finances  require  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress 

In  the  face  of  pressure  Congress  refused  to 
be  stampeded  mf)  passing  panic  legislation 
after  the  most  tragic  violence  in  our  coun- 
try's  h'.story   erupted   across   the   land. 

Yet  there  is  ,i  strong  need  for  national 
government  to  take  the  lead  In  discovering 
.ind  curnic  the  ciuises  of  cull  disobedience 
that  tortures  cities  and  disrupts  peaceful 
existence 

Not  em  ueh  has  been  done  by  Congress  to: 
derail  intlation.  put  the  brakes  on  federal 
spending,  and  return  more  responsibility  to 
the  states. 

Despite  the  accomplishments  of  the  90th 
Ci..agress  there  are  unsolved  problems  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  mass  transit,  trafiQc  con- 
trol of  commerclil  .iviatlon,  an  expensive, 
troubled  national  post.il  system,  housing, 
crime  and  an  exploding  federal  bureacuracy. 

This  Consress  has  earned  more  respect  as 
a  public  servant  I  believe  that  by  and  large 
members  of  ihe  House  are  responding  to  the 
wishes  ol  their  constituents  who  sent  them 
10  Washington  as  representatives  In  national 
govcriinient. 

.As  your  Congressman  I  serve  you  with  en- 
thtisiasm,  and  hopefully  with  courage  and 
imainnation  m  speaking  for  you  In  the  House, 
keeping  you  Informed  and  handling  your 
prolj'cms  involving  the  national  government 
i:i  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Guy  Vandes  Jagt, 
I  Member  of  Cong-ess. 

Highlights  op  Views  on  Issues 

AT  YOtTR  service 

The  9th  District  maintains  two  local  offices 
to  assist  you  James  Gibson  holds  office  hours 
at  courthouses  throughout  the  district  on  a 
regular  schedule.  He  can  be  reached  at  4078 
Hlghgate  in  Muskegon,  telephone  798-3741. 

In  Ottawa  County  Dr.  Bruce  Raymond  is 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

available  mornings  at  31  West  8th  Street  in 
Holland.   His   telephone  number   is  396-3849. 

In  Washington  my  staff  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  ansv,"{r  vour  requests.  Address  your 
letters  to:  Congressman  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
1133  Longworth  Building,  Washington,  DC. 
20515.  Telephone:  202 — 225-3511. 

If  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  Washington 
please  let  us  know"  when  you  will  arrive. 
We'll  be  glad  to  help  you  enjoy  jour  visit. 

MY    legislative    RECORD    ON     MAJOR    ISSUES 

Among  leaders  of  successful  move  to  estab- 
lish Hou.se  CeKle  of  Ethics  Vote  on  bill  to 
adopt  standards  of  conduct.  \es 

BUI  to  reduce  spend lUfi  on  space  program  to 
acceptable  level  of  priority,  yes. 

Bill  to  provide  stricter  law  enforcement  and 
to  research  causes  o(  crime,  yes. 

Bill  to  remove  controls  on  major  farm 
products,   introduced. 

Bill  Uj  restrict  lo.in  sh.irks,  ves 

Administration's  plan  lor  travel  tax  on 
Americans  vi.;ltini;  overseas,  opposed. 

Resolution  to  re-examine  Administration's 
conduct  of  U.S.  military  effort  in  Vietnam, 
yes. 

Attempt  to  abolish  f recdom-of-informatlon 
committee  in  House,  opposed. 

Bill  calling  lor  .swift  action  against  water 
and  air  pollution,  yes 

Better  school  lunch  orogram.  pesticide  re- 
search, national  hre  prevention,  supjxjrled. 

Bill  to  hel])  taxpayers  gc  to  court  against 
national  government  without  suffering  anan- 
clai   los-s   after   winning   lawsuit,   introduced. 

Each  week  this  year  I  have  made  public 
statements  on  major  issues.  Although  copies 
of  my  views  are  distributed  among  news 
media,  the  general  circulation  is  compara- 
tively limited.  To  better  Inform  the  people 
I  represent  In  Congress  highlights  of  my 
statements  are  Included  in  this  special  mid- 
year report. 

Travel  tax — "Any  attempt  to  isolate  the 
people  of  America  from  people  elsewhere  in 
the  world  would  be  a  flagrant  display  of  con- 
tempt for  personal  freedom  and  a  poor  solu- 
tion lor  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  in  a 
more  constructive  way." 

Poverty — "Tl-ie  poverty  program  should 
bring  hope  and  opportunity  to  the  ix)or. 
place  the  children  of  poverty-stricken  par- 
ents at  the  very  top  cl  the  priority  list,  in- 
volve the  poor  in  the  solution  of  their  ov:n 
problems,  operate  with  a  minimum  of  admin- 
istrative expense,  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves through  education  and  training," 

Spending — '■Poeitive  national  spending 
priorities  are  needed  now  to  make  our  coun- 
try stronger.  Spending  should  be  put  off  for 
public  works,  non-military  research,  highway 
beautificatlon,  a  supersonic  plane  and  other 
low  priority  programs." 

Air  safety — "Congress  should  move  de- 
cisively to  improve,  expand,  upgrade  or  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  sky  safer 
for  all  segments  of  aviation  and  the  traveling 
public." 

Civil  strife — (Quoting  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King:  "We  must  learn  to  live  together 
as  brothers  or  we  will  perish  together  as 
fools,")  "and  now,  when  nothing  seems  right 
and  everything  seems  dangerously  tentative. 
there's  only  one  thing  America  can  do, 
America  can  earn  the  right  to  be  proud." 

Farming — In  introducing  a  bill  to  remove 
strangling  controls  on  some  agricultural 
products,  "We  should  give  farming  back  to 
the  farmers." 

Truth — "The  so-called  'gap'  between  truth 
and  fiction  in  some  operations  of  the  national 
government  is  becoming  wider  and  deeper." 
Elections — "America's  ancient,  tottering 
system  of  electing  Presidents  imder  the  be- 
hlnd-the-times  electoral  college  method 
threatens  chaos." 

Crime  fighter — "The  American  people  who 
have  been  served  so  well  by  the  FBI  owe  a 
debt  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover  It  can  be  paid  by 
rallying  to  his  side  at  a  time  i^hen  he  is 
the  target  of  a  political  barrage." 
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Coho— "Tlie  glittering  success  of  Michi- 
gan's Coho  Salmon  lishmg  program  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  a  sensible,  proper  priority 
In  the  Investment  of  public  money." 


CONGRESS  RE^TURNS  TO 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 

Mr,  BROWN  of  California   Mr,  .Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consriit   I   include 
the  text  of  my  most  recent  report  to  my 
constituents  at  this  jxiint  m  tl'.".^  REronn: 
Congress  Rft'rns  to  Washington 

There  is  u  pood  deal  of  work  yet  to  be  done 
in  Washington  as  Congress  .swings  into  the 
Imal  stretch  run  for  1968,  following  the 
month's  recess  for  the  national  political  con- 
ventions. 

The  next  month  i  or  more  i  before  final 
adjournment  will  be  filled  with  action  on 
conference  reports—  many  currently  pending 
and  others  that  W"11I  develoj)  .A  conference 
report  Is  the  final  agreement  decided  upon 
by  a  special  committee  made  up  of  both  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who  work  to 
reach  compromises  where  the  Senate  and 
Hovise  have  passed  differing  versions  of  the 
same  bill.  Both  sides  are  then  asked  to  ap- 
prove this  agreement  in  order  to  ready  the 
bill  for  Presidential  .signing, 

I  have  mentioned  both  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Vocational  Education 
conferences  elsewhere  in  this  Nr-wsletter. 
Other  conference  committee  action  that  is 
pending  Involves  appropnatlins  for  military 
constrtiction  and  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  i.\:  Urban  Deielopment  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  Also  m  conference  are  the 
.Agricultural  -Act  (farm  program  i ,  Food 
Stamp  authorization,  foreign  aid.  Higher  Ed- 
ucation amendments,  military  procurenient. 
the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  program 
I  conferees  have  reached  agreement  on  this), 
and  several  other  smaller  bills.  .All  will  have 
to  be  resolved  before  .idjournment. 

/IppropriafJOTi.s,  gii7i  control  pending 
Needing  action  yet  in  txjth  House  and  Sen- 
ate, with  a  probable  conference  following 
that,  are  the  Defense  Department  and  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  Also,  the  .Senate  has 
not  yet  acted  on  the  Department  of  Labor — 
Health.  Education  i.-  Welfare  appropriations. 
Other  legislation  pending  action,  as  well — 
principally  in  the  Senate — is  the  gun  con- 
trol bill  recently  passed  by  the  House,  haz- 
ardous radiation  such  as  from  color  TV.  the 
nuclear  iionproliferation  treaty,  and  the 
nomination  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  become  Chief  Justice 

By  the  time  this  work  ha,s  been  cleared 
up,  "the  1968  Session  of  the  90th  Congress 
will  not  have  to  be  ashamed  of  the  quantity 
of  work  11  W"iU  have  performed,  although  the 
uual.ty  of  some  of  what  was  done  may  leave 
somet-hine  ui  be  desired  and  certain  much 
needed   legiblati./n   remains   unt^juched. 

.'iccoviph.'^hvients  of  1968 
On  the  [XJSitive  side.  Congress  lias  some 
a,c<-omplishment,s  this  year  that  we  can  be 
very  proud  of.  Perhaps  the  one  that  leads 
iiUthe  rest  is  the  Truth-:n-Lending  law. 
This  \\"ill  require  that  the  lull  cost  of  inter- 
est and  other  charges  will  have  to  be  shown 
clearly  and  simply  in  resp>ect  to  any  loan, 
mortgage,  time  payment  plan,  or  revolving 
credit  account, 

.Another  Important  new  law  aimed  at  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  comj-re- 
heusive    studv    of    all    aspects    of    existing 
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JOHN  R    QEHLBACH     MAN  OF  THE 
MONTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or    LLXIN  jIS 
IN    rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPHE.-:>ENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  SPRINGER  Mr  Sp»:'alcer,  now  and 
then  in  every  cummunity  some  man 
Krows  tall  as  a  result  of  service  to  his 
community  hLs  State,  or  hLs  country. 
John  R  Oehlbach  an  attorney  and  resi- 
dent of  Lincoln.  Ill  .  is  one  of  those  men. 
He  is  not  limited  In  service  to  his  com- 
munity just  In  the  practice  of  law  but 
he  has  made  a  varied  co:)trtbutlon 
throughout  all  of  hi.s  adult  lift- 
Mr  Spealcer.  I  herewith  append  an 
article  by  K*'n  Goodrich,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Lincoln  Daily  Courier,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  great  work  that  h&s  t>een 
done  by  John  R.  Oehlbach  for  his  com- 
munity: 

Jontt   R    QEHLaACH   Dots  Juaric*   to 

(By   Ken   Goodrich  i 

John  R  Gehlbach  h.-is  a  zest  for  life — a* 
well  as  love  of  family  and  home 

Yet  he  has  found  time  Interest  and  In- 
clination— and  BtUI  does-  to  parth-lpate  and 
be    I  leader  In  community  actlvl-les 

For  his  activities  and  leadership  he  Is 
being  cited  as  the  July  Courier  Man  of  the 
Month  He  spent  his  early  years  at  Beason. 
new  resides  at  Ellch.irt  and  Is  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  Lincoln 

The  lawyer  was  born  Oct  9.  1920.  at 
Beoson — the  s<^ni  of  the  Uti?  Prank  P  Oehl- 
bach and  Hester  Keys-Gehlbach — and  bears 
the  name  >f  a  pioneer  fimlly  in  Logan 
County  He  has  a  brnther  VlrgU  .:f  Season, 
and  .^  5t»rer  Mrs  Virginia  Glelchman  i  if 
Arlingt'jn  Heights,  III  who  are  twins  .•\:i- 
other  brother  l.-i  Raymond  of  Season 

MARRIED    ON     V*LENrl.NE    D^Y 

The  former  Mildred  Poole  of  Lincoln  be- 
came Mrs  John  R  Gehlbach  Feb  14  1956 
In  a  Valentine  Day  ceremony  at  Davenport. 
Iowa  Their  children  are — Greta.  9.  and  John 
Richard  i  Rickey  i  8.  pupils  In  the  grade 
schoil  at  Elkhart  where  their  father  serves  on 
the  board  of  education 

The  counselor  first  went  to  school  at  Sea- 
son grade,  then  wis  graduated  by  Season 
high  school  In  1938  As  a  guard  he  won  a 
bi.sketball  letter  as  well  .i.s  editing  the  school 
p.iper  It  was  In  4-H  and  Future  Farmers  of 
-America,  however,  that  his  activities  were 
largely  centered  because  of  his  Interest  In 
agriculture 

Attorney  Gehlbach  served  as  president  of 
the  lUlnots  P  F  .A  and  also  edited  the  state 
organlratlon  newspaper  .\s  a  member  of 
the  Season  P  F  .\  teams  he  exhibited  swine, 
cattle  and  sheep  serving  as  well  on  the 
Judging  te.ims  This  Interest  In  agriculture 
persists  today — the  Man  uf  the  Month  owns 
farmland  In  Logan  Countv 

ON    STAFF    OF    DAtt-Y     ILLLNl 

.\fter  high  school,  Gehlbach  studied  for 
two  vears  at  the  University  of  Illinois  where 
he  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Dallv  IlUnl  — 
univers^ity  newspaper  From  the  U  of  I  he 
transferred  to  Carleton  College  In  North- 
fleld  Minn  receiving  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  .is  a  member  of  the  class  of   1942 

During  World  War  II  the  attorney  put  in 
4' J  years  of  Navy  service  In  the  Seabees, 
the  construction  branch  He  was  on  duty 
In  the  Pitclhc  Tl'.eatre-  In  Australia  and  New 
Guinea  for  the  most  part— for  the  building 
uf  air  bases  While  In  Navy  blue  the  MOM 
stvidled  for  8  months  at  the  H.^rvard  Unlver- 
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sity  School  of  Buslr..-s«  then  was  engaged 
In  contrac"  terri..i,a",  n  and  surplus  dis- 
posal Discharged  in  l'.*46  he  had  tttalned 
the  rank  of  lleutpn:int  commander 

.A  civilian  again.  Gehlbach  enrolled  at 
Northwestern  University  one  'jf  the  more 
prominent  of  the  major  law  schools  .A  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1949.  he  was  an  editor 
of  the  N'rthwestern  Law  Review  and  received 
a  bachelor  of  laws  decree  i  LL  8 )  In  1949. 
After  being  idmltted  to  the  bar  by  the  State 
of  Illinois  Oehlbach  t>ecame  assistant  to  the 
general  counsel  for  Swift  A  Company  In  Chl- 
cagtv   serving  In  that  capacity  for  a  year 

IN  PRAL-rlCl  SINCE   I  94  I 

Coming  to  Lincoln  In  1951.  he  has  been 
busy  In  the  practice  of  law  since — his  office 
being  at  419  Pulaski  st  The  office  building 
Is  relatively  new  among  local  business  struc- 
ture* For  8  years  he  was  assistant  attorney 
general  •  fi  r  the  state)  In  L<>gan  County 

The  Man  of  the  Month  :s  presently  serving 
a  third  term  as  president  of  Lincoln  College 
board  of  trustees  With  others  on  the  board, 
hia  go&l  Is  to  make  It  'the  best  of  all  2-year 
college*"  The  legal  professional  1st  sees  a 
great  need  In  tne«e  times  for  a  school  like 
L  C  where  the  student  receives  individual 
aaalstance  and  attention  Gehlbach  much 
enjoys  association  with  prominent  people 
who  serve  on  the  board  fmm  far  and  wide. 
In  all.  he  has  served  15  years  .is  a  trustee 

He  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Klwanls  club 
of  Lincoln  and  a  member  of  Lincoln  Lodge 
914.  BPO  Elks  A  member  it  "he  Episcopal 
church,  the  '..twyer  la  .ilso  afflll.ited  with  the 
American  Legion  pi«sts  In  Linci.Iri  and  Elk- 
hart, as  well  as  the  Veierar.-s  ^f  Foreign  Wars 
hore 

-.EHVED  'i.N   HOSPITAL  BOARD 

Other  affiliations  include  Logan  County 
and  Illinois  Bar  associations  as  well  as  the 
American  Judicature  Society  The  Man  of 
'he  Month  also  belongs  to  the  Sangiimu  club 
in  Springfield  and  for  two  of  the  three  years 
he  was  on  the  board  of  A  L  M  hoepltal  here 
was  Its  vice  president  Having  a  hand  In  the 
finance  campaign  to  erect  the  house  of 
mercy  he  is  still  a  member  of  the  investment 
cominlttee 

The  Red  Cross  Is  another  organization  in 
which  he  has  worked  being  chairman  for 
one  of  the  Logan  County  chapter's  flnancial 
campaigns 

An  enthusiastic  Republican.  Gehlbach  la 
presently  treasurer  of  the  Liigan  County 
central  committee  He  has  managed  the  c:im- 
paigns  of  sevenil  candidates  In  Logan 
County  and  puta  in  time  for  his  p.vrtv  be- 
cause he  believer  strongly  that  citizens 
should  work  for  and  promote  those  candi- 
dates who  win  be  go<xl  office  holders.  "Pol- 
itlca  Is  one  of  mv  main  interests."  he  told 
this  interviewer 

DRAW   MOST  KROM  LAW 

It  Is  timely  here  to  jbc^erve  that  the  law 
Is  one  of  the  commonest  roads  to  public  of- 
flce  Congress,  the  state  legislatures,  .ind  Uie 
admmistr.itive  branches  of  government 
draw  mure  people  from  the  law  than  from 
any  other  profession  Most  Judges  have  been 
lawyers,  and  tht-re  .ire  =ome  public  offices. 
such  as  priisecutor.  or  district  .ittorney. 
which  must  be  held  by  lawyers  About  two  of 
every  three  presidents  of  the  United  States 
were  lawyers  prior  to  being  elected  President 

Interest  In  reading,  aiUiques.  golf  and  high 
on  the  list  -work  are  given  by  Gehlbach  .is 
his  hobbles  There  is  al.so  travel  — the  at- 
torney recalls  with  delight  a  three-months 
pleai>ure  trip  to  Europe  before  he  came  to 
Lincoln  to  begin  his  career  in  law 

B<ith  the  '.awver  .ind  his  wife  ire  .i.nr. e 
In  Sprlngtield  In  humanitarian  work  m  the 
area  ol  cystic  llbrosis  It  Is  a  disease  of  the 
pancre.t.-.  primarily  In  children  The  Gehl- 
bach.s,  with  otheri.  are  doing  their  bit  to 
both  prevent  the  disease  and  to  assist  those 
who  have  it. 
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ANTI«fE8   IN    HIS  OFKICl 

li.  ills  present  office  between  4  .ind  3 
years.  Gehlbach  has  it  furnished  with  truly 
•intlque  furniture  He  pointed  out  two  desks 
in  paj-llcular.  these  being  of  dlfTerent-than- 
ordlnary  one  having  been  made  it  Phllii- 
delphla  nn.re  than  125  years  ago  In  the  area 
of  antiques  Gehlbach  s  only  reijret  Is  that 
his  time  does  net  enable  him  t)  ;;l\e  it  .is 
much  attention  as  he  would  like  He  moved 
the  de.sk.s  into  his  Pvilaskl  si  office  from  his 
former  otTlce  above  the  drug  store  at  427 
PuhLski  St  One  of  them  came  from  the  office 
i.f  the  late  Charles  Gehlbach  an  uncle  of 
John's  and  also  an  attorney. 

Gehlbach  is  optiml.'^tlc  for  the  future  of 
the  City  of  Lincoln,  believing  It  will  con- 
tinue Do  grow  and  develop  His  work  often 
takes  him  to  the  Log.m  Countv  courthouse 
and  the  be.iutlficatlon  of  Uie  l.iwn  he  views 
a*  a  pace  setter  for  downtown  improvements. 

LAWYERS   ADVISE,    PROTECT 

Contracts,  wills,  other  legal  business  mat- 
ters— these  are  the  duties  of  a  lawyer  for 
his  clients  He  represents  them  m  court  in 
cases  where  it  is  iiece*..sarv  md  strives  dili- 
gently to  live  up  to  the  ethics  of  his  pro- 
fession It  Is  a  profession  requiring  years 
of  study  so  that  the  att.jrnev  may  be  in 
piAsitlon  to  advise  and  to  protect  those  of  the 
public  who  engage  his  services 

The  lawyer's  dutv  is  to  see  that  Justice  la 
done  In  the  "case  "  of  Atty  John  R  Gehl- 
bach. It  Is  clearly  evident  that  he  has  done 
full  Justice  to  ser-.-mg  his  community  often 
and  astutely 


SERGEANT  RASH  DIES  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or    MARYLAND 
IN    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    September  4.  1968 

Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S  S-i'  William  G  Rash,  a  marine  from 
Baltimore,  was  recently  killed  in  action 
m  Vietnam  I  wish  to  commend  the 
courage  of  this  young  man  and  to  honor 
his  memory  by  includine  the  following 
article  m  the  Concrkssional  Record 
Sergeant  Rash  Diza  iw  Vietnam — Crrr  Ma- 
rine, 25  Was  Nkab  End  of  Year's  DnTT 
A  25-year-old  Marine  sergeant  from  Balti- 
more, who  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  tour  of 
duty  In  Vietnam,  has  been  killed  In  action, 
the  Defen.se  Department  has  announced. 

He  wrus  S  Sgt.  William  Q.  Rash,  husband 
of  Mrs  Carol  Ann  Raah,  of  Parrla  Island.  3.0. 
A  platoon  leader  attached  to  a  reconnais- 
sance battiiUon  of  the  1st  Marine  Division, 
Sergeant  Rash  was  killed  August  21  by  an 
enemy  grenade  explosion  while  on  patrol  In 
Quangn.tm   province 

FORTY-FOUR    DATS    TO    GO 

Sent  to  Vietnam  last  year.  Sergeant  Rash, 
who  intended  to  make  the  Marine  Corps  hla 
career  would  have  completed  his  Vietnam 
tour  of  duty  onlv  44  days  after  he  was  killed. 

Sergeant  Rash  Ferved  at  Da  Nang  before 
being  .is.slgned  to  Quangnam  He  was 
woundeil  In  action  last  November. 

His  mother.  Mrs  Lillian  B  Green,  of  the 
1000  block  South  Baylls  street,  said  yester- 
day that  in  his  letters  her  son  "never  said 
what  was  happening  over  there  and  never 
talked   .ibout   what   he   was   going   through" 

Born  In  Baltimore,  Sergeant  Rash  attended 
Patterson  Park  High  School  before  enlisting 
m  the  Marines  In  February.  1960 

After  training  at  Parrls  Island  and  Camp 
Lejeune.  N  C,  he  served  twice  In  the  Medi- 
terranean area  during  his  first  tour  of  duty. 

Reenllsttng  In   the  Marines   In   1964,  Ser- 
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geant  Raeh  attended  drill  InBtructors'  school 
at  Parrls  Island  and  served  there  before  being 
sent  to  Vietnam  last  year. 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  his  mother. 
Sergeant  Rash  Is  survived  by  his  Infant 
daughter,  Klmberly  Ann,  whom  he  never  saw. 

Other  survivors  Include  his  stepfather, 
George  Green:  a  half  brother,  George  Green, 
Jr  ,  a  half  sister.  Miss  Nancy  Green,  and  his 
maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Anna  Lorek,  of 
Baltimore. 


MICHIGANS  NINTH  DISTRICT  GETS 
MID-YEAR  REPORT 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  thousands  of  people  in  Michigan's 
Ninth  Congressional  District  are  receiv- 
ing copies  of  my  mid-year  report  on  the 
inoizress  made  by  the  House. 

The  report,  whicli  is  made  to  better  in- 
form the  people  I  represent  in  Congress, 
i.s  par:  of  my  responsibility  as  an  elected 
public  official. 

I  include  the  following  mid-year  re- 
port in  the  Record: 
Report  Reflects  Busy  Year  in  Washington 

Congress  has  responded  to  the  growing 
needs  of  the  Nation  In  a  responsible  manner. 
Much  more  work  and  many  landmark  de- 
cisions are  ahead. 

.\lthough  many  problems  have  been  met 
this  session,  some  of  the  major  ones  remain 
unsolved.  For  example,  the  Vietnam  War, 
civil  unrest  and  the  state  of  the  Nation's 
nniinces  require  the  attention  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

In  the  face  of  pressure  Congress  refused  to 
be  stiiinpeded  inti  passing  panic  legislation 
after  the  most  tragic  violence  In  our  coun- 
try's history   erupted   icross   the   litnd. 

Yet.  there  is  .i  strong  need  for  national 
government  to  take  the  lead  In  discovering 
;inri  curing  the  ciiuses  of  civil  disobedience 
that  tortures  cities  and  disrupts  peaceful 
existence 

Not  enough  has  been  done  by  Congress  to: 
derail  inflatkm.  put  the  brakes  on  federal 
.spending,  and  return  more  responsibility  to 
the  Slates, 

Despite  the  accomplishments  of  the  90th 
Congress  there  :ire  unsolved  problems  of  air 
:ind  water  pollution,  mass  transit,  traffic  con- 
trol ol  cominercl.il  aviation,  an  expensive, 
troubled  national  postal  system,  housing, 
crime  and  an  exploding  federal  bureacuracy. 

This  Cons;ress  has  earned  more  respect  as 
a  public  servant  I  believe  that  by  and  large 
members  of  the  House  are  responding  to  the 
wishes  of  I  heir  constituents  who  sent  them 
U)  Washington  as  representatives  in  national 
government. 

.As  your  Congressman  I  serve  you  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  hopefully  with  courage  and 
imairinatlon  In  speaking  for  you  In  the  House, 
keeping  you  informed  and  handling  your 
pro'o'.ms  involving  the  national  government 
in  Wa-'-hington. 
Sincerely. 

Guy  Vander  Jact. 
I  Member  of  Congress. 

Highlights  or  Views  on  Issues 

AT  YOUR  SERVICE 

The  9th  District  maintains  two  local  offices 
to  assist  you  James  Gibson  holds  office  hours 
at  courthouses  throughout  the  district  on  a 
regular  schedule.  He  can  be  reached  at  4078 
Hlghgnte  In  Muskegon,  telephone  798-3741. 

In  Ottawa  County  Dr.  Bruce  Raymond  Is 
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available  mornings  at  31  West  8th  Street  in 
Holland.  His  telephone  number   is  396-3849. 

In  Washington  my  stall  and  I  will  be 
pleased  U)  .mswi  r  your  retjuests.  Address  your 
letters  to:  Congressman  Guy  V.mder  Jagt, 
1133  Longworth  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
20515.  Telephone:  202 — 225-3611. 

If  you  are  planning  a  trip  to  Washington 
please  let  us  know  when  you  will  arrive. 
Well  be  glud  to  help  you  enjoy  your  visit. 

MY    LEGISLATIVE    RECORD    ON    MAJOR    ISSUES 

Among  leaders  of  successlul  move  to  estab- 
lish House  Code  of  Ethics.  Vote  on  bill  to 
adopt  standards  of  conduct,  yes. 

Bill  lo  reduce  spending  on  space  program  to 
acceptable  level  of  priority,  yes. 

Bill  to  provide  stncttr  law  enlorcement  and 
to  research  cause.s  ol  crime,  yes. 

Bill  to  remove  controls  on  major  farm 
products,   introduced. 

BUI  to  restrict  lo.m  sliarkb,  yc'^. 
Administration's    plan    lor    travel    tax    on 
Americans  vlsitiui;  overseas,  opposed. 

Resolution  to  re-examine  Administration's 
conduct  of  U.S.  military  effort  in  Vietnam, 
yes. 

Attempt  to  abolish  frecdom-ol-information 
committee  in  House,  opposed. 

Bill  calling  lor  swift  action  against  water 
and  air  pollution,  yes. 

Better  school  lunch  program,  pesticide  re- 
search, national  tire  prevention.  supjKjrted. 

Bill  to  hell)  taxpayers  gc  to  court  against 
national  government  without  suffering  finan- 
cial loss  after  winning  lawsuit,  introduced. 
Each  week  this  year  I  have  made  public 
statements  on  major  issues.  Although  copies 
of  my  views  are  distributed  among  news 
media,  the  general  circulation  is  compara- 
tively limited.  To  better  Inform  the  people 
I  represent  in  Congress  highlights  of  my 
statements  are  included  in  this  special  mid- 
year report. 

Travel  tax — "Any  attempt  to  isolate  the 
people  of  America  from  people  elsewhere  in 
the  world  would  be  a  flagrant  display  of  con- 
tempt for  personal  freedom  and  a  poor  solu- 
tion for  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  in  a 
more  constructive  way.  " 

Poverty — "The  poverty  program  should 
bring  hope  and  opportunity  to  the  poor, 
place  the  children  of  poverty-stricken  par- 
ents at  the  very  top  ol  the  priority  list,  in- 
volve the  poor  in  the  solution  of  their  own 
problems,  operate  with  a  minimum  of  admin- 
istrative expense,  help  people  to  help  them- 
selves through  education  and  training." 

Spending — "Positive  national  spending 
priorities  are  needed  now  to  make  our  coun- 
try stronger.  Spending  should  be  put  oft  for 
public  works,  non-military  research,  highway 
beautlflcation,  a  supersonic  plane  and  other 
low  priority  programs." 

Air  safety — "Congress  should  move  de- 
cisively to  improve,  expand,  upgrade  or  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  make  the  sky  safer 
for  all  segments  of  aviation  and  the  traveling 
public.  " 

Civil  strife — (Quoting  the  late  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King:  "We  must  learn  to  live  together 
as  brothers  or  we  will  perish  together  as 
fools,")  "and  now,  when  nothing  seems  right 
and  everything  seems  dangerously  tentative, 
there's  only  one  thing  America  can  do, 
America  can  earn  the  right  to  be  proud.  " 

Farming — In  introducing  a  bill  to  remove 
strangling  controls  on  some  agricultural 
products,  "We  should  give  farming  back  to 
the  farmers." 

Truth — -"The  so-called  'gap'  between  truth 
and  fiction  In  some  operations  of  the  national 
government  is  becoming  wider  and  deeper." 
Elections — "America's  ancient,  tottering 
system  of  electing  Presidents  under  the  be- 
hlnd-the-times  electoral  college  method 
threatens  chaos." 

Crime  fighter — "The  American  people  who 
have  been  served  so  well  by  the  FBI  owe  a 
debt  to  J,  Edgar  Hoover,  It  can  be  paid  by 
rallying  to  his  side  at  a  time  when  he  is 
the  target  of  a  political  barrage   " 
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Coho — "The  glittering  success  of  Michi- 
gan's Coho  Salmon  lishing  program  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  a  sensible,  proper  priority 
in  the  Investment  of  public  money." 


CONGRESS  RETURNS  TO 
WASHINGTON 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  .Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  con.'^rnl  I  include 
the  text  of  my  most  recent  report  to  my 
constituents  at  this  point  ui  the  Reooud: 
Congress  R?:ti'RNS  to  Washington 

There  is  u  good  deal  of  work  yet  to  be  done 
In  Wa.shlngton  as  Congress  swings  into  the 
Jinal  streUh  run  for  1968.  following  Ihe 
month's  recess  for  the  national  political  con- 
ventions. 

The  next  month  i  or  morei  before  final 
adjournment  will  be  filled  with  action  on 
conference  reports-  many  currently  pending 
and  others  that  will  de\elop  A  conlcrence 
report  is  the  final  agreement  decided  upon 
by  a  special  committee  made  uj)  of  both  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who  work  to  * 
reach  compromises  where  the  Senate  and 
House  have  passed  differing  versions  of  the 
same  bill.  Both  sides  are  then  asked  to  ap- 
prove this  agreement  in  order  to  ready  the 
bill  for  Presidential  signing. 

I  have  mentioned  both  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  and  the  Vocational  Education 
conferences  elsev^here  In  this  Newsletter. 
Other  conference  committee  action  that  IB 
pending  involves  appropriations  for  military 
construction  and  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  6:  Urban  Development  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  .^iso  :n  conference  are  the 
.^gricultura;  Act  i  farm  program  i  ,  Food 
Stamp  authorization,  foreign  aid.  Higher  Ed- 
ucation amendments,  mllltiiry  procurement, 
the  Lowor  Colorado  River  Basin  prognon 
I  conferees  have  reached  agreement  on  this  I, 
and  several  other  smaller  bills.  .M\  will  have 
to  be  resolved  before  adjournment. 

/ippropnaliorii,  gun  control  pending 

Needing  action  yet  in  Ixith  House  lUid  Sen- 
ate, with  a  probable  conference  following 
that,  are  the  Defense  Department  and  lor- 
eign  riid  appropriations  Also,  the  .Senate  has 
not  yet  acted  on  the  Department  of  Labor — 
Health.  Education  &  Welfare  appropriations. 

Other  legislation  pending  action,  as  well — 
principally  in  the  Senate — is  the  gun  con- 
trol hill  recently  passed  by  the  House,  haz- 
ardous radiation  such  as  from  color  TV.  the 
nuclear  nonprollfcration  treaty,  and  the 
nomination  of  .Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe 
Fortas  to  become  Chief  Justice.  v 

By  the  time  this  work  has  been  cleared 
up.  "the  1968  Session  of  the  90th  Congress 
will  not  have  to  be  ashamed  of  the  quantuy 
of  work  it  will  have  performed,  although  the 
quality  of  some  of  what  was  done  may  leave 
sometiiine  t.o  be  desired  and  certain  much 
needed  legislatKiii  remains  untouched. 
.Accomplif'hmrnts  of  1'j68 
On  the  !X)siti\e  side.  Congress  has  some 
ac^-omplishments  this  year  th:.t  we  can  be 
very  proud  of.  Perhaps  the  one  that  leads 
all"  the  rest  Is  the  Truth-m-Lendmg  law. 
This  will  require  that  the  full  cost  ol  inter- 
est and  other  charges  will  have  to  be  shown 
clearly  and  simplv  in  respect  to  a.iiy  loan, 
morT.gage,  time  payment  plan,  or  revolving 
credit  account. 

Another  important  ne"w  law  aimed  at  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  direcfs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive   study    of    all    aspects    of    existing 
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automobile  insurance  procedures,  including 
■.>n:p;ain;«  related  U>  cnJicellatluns.  banH- 
rup'vcies.  prices,  dlscrlmlnaiory  »alee  prac- 
tices, etc. 

S'lop  witn  confidence 

Another  consumer  protection  law  passed 
this  year  Is  the  Wholewjme  Pouluv  Products 
Act.  which  provides  for  poultry  inspection 
comparable  to  the  meat  inspection  law 
passed  last  year  The  grocery  shopper  can 
feel  much  .safer  in  purchasing  both  ment 
and  poultry  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  tn- 
speilion  systems  that  will  b«  set  up  under 
these  new  proHrams. 

Police  force  aid   i-ahiabie 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  is  an- 
other lantimarlc  piece  of  legislation,  provid- 
ing aid  t.>  state  .ind  Ioc»l  law  enfort-ement 
agencies  to  make  improvements  m  their 
ability  to  prevent  and  .^ontrol  ortme  md 
riots 

TTie  Crime  Control  l»w  also  included  the 
prohibition  of  mall  order  salea  of  handgiuis, 
and  will  be  supplemented  by  Uie  pending 
cumpletlon  of  the  bill  to  control  the  sale  of 
rlfle.s  and  shotguns  Minors  are  also  pre- 
T-enr*<l  from  obtaining  guns  under  these 
tMlls       -■ 

The  Lower  Colorado  River  Busln  plan  and 
the  Redwood  National  Park  legislation  which 
I  mentioned  above  are  both,  of  course,  of 
vital  interest  to  Callfomiuiis.  Basically,  we 
must  be  ^asured  In  Southern  California  that 
future  development  of  the  river  will  not  de- 
prive us  of  at  least  the  4.4  million  acre  feet 
guarantee  which  we  have  bee-n  holding  out 
for 

There  are  these  \n<l  many  other  accom- 
plishments by  Congress  this  year  and  I  im 
oroud  to  be  .able  to  say  that  I  had  a  part  in 
them,  even  though  I  feel  strongly  that  we 
-hould  have  done  a  great  deal  more  In  the 
wsy  of  solving  some  of  the  problems  of  un- 
rest and  decay  in  our  inner  cities  One  plan 
that  I  will  work  very  hard  for  next  vear  Is  the 
Full  Employment  Opportunity  Act.  which  I 
riave  Joined  in  sponsoring  and  which  la  de- 
signed to  create  a  million  Jobs — one  of  the 
most  immediate  and  direct  methods  we  can 
use  to  help  eliminate  poverty 

CONCaESS     •,tT9    C1^f    ■■HISP\NtC     Kr«IT.\Cl"     AND 

vrrrs   BENtrrrs 

I  was  quite  proud  to  have  further  Congres- 
sional action  taken  on  two  bills  which  I  was 
the  sole  or  principal  sponsor  of  following  my 
discussion  of  both  of  these  proposals  In  the 
;a8t  issue  of  this  Newsletter 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  H  J 
Res.  12a9,  which  is  designed  to  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  role  and  Influence  of  Spanish  sur- 
named  persons  In  United  States  history  The 
resolution  Is  now  pending  In  the  Senate  has 
been  wholeheartedly  supported  and  now  co- 
sponsored  by  Senator  Joseph  Montoya 
iN.  Mex  t.  and  there  Is  every  possibility  of 
getting  early  Senate  action  when  Congress 
returns  to  work  on  S?ptcmoer  4th. 

The  plan  would  be  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  procUiim  the  week  which  includos 
Mexican  Independence  Davs  iSept  15-16 1  as 
National  Hl.spanic  Heritage  Week,  so  the 
quickest  possible  action  In  the  Senate  is 
necessary. 

The  second  proposal  which  moved  through 
the  legislative  process  was  my  b'.l!  to  lU- 
thorlze  vocational  rehibllintlon  training  on 
a  pan-time  b.^sis  for  veterans  with  .scrv.c?- 
connected  disabilities.  It  has  now  been  signed 
into  law  by  the  Pre.oldent.  I  prevloiLsly  in- 
nounced  that  the  House  had  passed  It 

Previously,  veterans  had  to  participate  in 
this  program  on  a  full-time  basis  or  tiol  ,a 
all  It  Is  not  fair  to  force  a  veteran  to  either 
give  up  a  Job  he  already  has  In  order  to  train 
for  a  better  Job — or.  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
tip  his  entitlement  to  this  'raining. 

JtTESTIONNAlKE     RESTJI-TS 

The  results  to  my  1968  questionnaire  con- 
cerning the  views  of  the  residents  of  the  29th 
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Congressional  District  have  been  tabulated 
and  printed  up  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  these 
results  to  each  of  the  persons  who  replied  U) 
the  questionnaire 

If  anyone  whi>  Jul  not  receive  a  copy  of  the 
results  ts  interested  in  seeing  them,  please 
write  to  me  at  the  House  of  Representatives, 
W  Lshlugton,  DC,  -iMd  t  will  see  that  they 
are  mailed  immediately 
MUCH    or   CAi.iroRNiA  »  artiwooos   in    dancer 

One  of  the  dLvippolntmentfi  here  in  Con- 
gress recently  was  the  tot.iUy  iriatlequate 
version  of  the  RedwiHid  .National  P.irk  pro- 
po.«ial  that  -he  House  of  Representatives 
paased.  The  Senate  had  already  passed  a  bill 
for  a  larger  i>ark.  and  a  conference  tommlt- 
t«c  will  meet  in  September  to  try  and  come 
back  with  a  park  pl.m  that  will  satisfy  a  ma- 
jority of  both  .-Senate  and  Hou.se 

In  the  end.  I  voted  .igalnst  the  House  bill 
in  order  to  display  mv  dlssatisf.iction  with 
the  profKJsal  we  were  .Lsked  to  approve 

I  have  now  urged  the  conferees  to  come 
back  to  the  House  with  the  t}4,000  acre  plan 
that  the  Senate  passed,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
the  House  would  accept  It.  After  .all.  because 
of  the  way  the  matter  was  brought  to  the 
Ploor.  there  vixs  no  opportunity  for  amend- 
ments 'if  any  kind  It  w.\s  take  it  >r  leave  It  " 
At  this  point,  the  Senate  version  Is  the  only 
Redwood  National  P.vrk  plan  left  that  would 
make  any  sense  nt  .ill  for  Congress  to  approve 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  lumber  comp.\nle8 
won  the  battle  on  the  House  side,  with  a 
greal  de.il  of  irretrievable,  majestic  redw>Tixl 
acreage  slated  for  the  woodman's  saw  if  we 
cannot  prevail  upon  the  Sienators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  make  up  the  conference 
committe  to  recommend  something  very  close 
to  the  Senate-passed  •. erslon 

iMAA  AWARD.S  (;tVEN 

Photo  caption  Film  star  Rleardo  Montal- 
ban.  District  Attorney  Evelle  Younger.  Con- 
gressman Edward  R  Roybal,  and  I  were  all 
given  plaques  In  appreciation  of  our  work  in 
our  respective  fields  by  the  Council  of  Mexi- 
can-American .AtTftlrs  recently.  I  am  shown 
above  with  J'ontalban.  and  (■M.\A  President 
Charles  Samarlo  icenten 

HEADSTART   MO\1  UNWISE 

A  surprise  move  in  the  Senate  to  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  Head  SUrt  pro- 
,;ram  from  the  Office  :if  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Is  most  undesirable  In  my 
opinion. 

,\n  an-.t-nunieiu  proposed  by  California 
Senator  tleorge  Murphy  to  make  this  trans- 
rer  was  added  to  the  Vocational  Education 
bill  which  the  Hou  e  of  Representatives  had 
previously  p..issed.  Since  that  time,  Secretary 
jf  HEW  Wilbur  Cohen  and  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Commissioner  Harold  Howe  II  have  both 
expressed  their  oppjiition  to  such  a  switch. 
.Mso,  Chairman  Carl  Perkins.  House  Commit- 
tee un  Education  and  Labor.  Is  strongly  op- 
p^.ed  to  the  move 

The  Vocational  Education  bill  will  be  taken 
up  by  a  conference  committee  in  September, 
and  I  have  indicated  to  Chairman  Perkins 
that  I  would  like  to  have  him  add  my  strong 
objections  to  his  In  this  regard.  I  am  reason- 
.-ibly  hopeful  that  this  poorly  conceived 
amendment  will  be  removed  from  the  bill 
at  that  time 

To  make  the  Head  Start  progr.im  .simply 
another  routine  school  program,  which  Is 
what  would  happen,  with  all  >if  the  Innova- 
tive features  and  Involvement  by  parents 
removed,  would  be  a  .serious  blow  to  what  has 
become  to  be  gener.iUy  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  various  anti- 
poverty  programs 

NAVr      NUCLEAtt     ENGINE     DISPLAY      AT     COUNTT 
FAIR 

The  Nuclear  Power  Van.  which  Is  a  walk- 
through exhibit  portraying  the  US  Navys 
use    of    nuclear    jiower.    Ls   scheduled    to    be 
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located    at     the     Los     .\ngeles    County     Fair 
Grounds  from  September  13  •.J9 

The  Van  cont.^iis  an  animated  schematic 
mc)del  of  a  nuclear  engine  models  of  nuclear 
propelled  submarines  Including  a  cvitaw.iv 
model  of  a  polarl.s  oibniarlne.  and  surface 
ship  models  including  the  U  SS  fc'rifcrprise. 
the  world's  first  nucle.ir  p>wprpd  aircraft 
carrier. 

TV    VIOLENCE    STUDY     BILL    INTRODfCED 

A  proposal  which  I  Introduced  recently 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investi- 
gation of  the  effects  on  vlewer-s  of  the  dis- 
play of  violence  in  television  jirovTams 

We  cannot  be  sure  that  the  Increase  In 
violence  In  the  United  States  Is  directly  con- 
nected even  In  part  with  the  Increase  in 
violence  in  our  television  progroms  until  we 
review  every  .ispect  of  this  po.'^slblllty 

The  resolution  I  introduced  would  direct 
the  PCC  to  consider  whether  there  Is  a  "con- 
uectlon  between  the  display  of  violence  In 
television  programs  and  the  attitudes  of  tele- 
vision viewers  toward  violence."  to  develop 
{XiUcles  regarding  such  displays  of  violence 
on  television,  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  concerning  these  policies 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  in  the  Sen- 
ate Juvenile  Delliuiuency  Subcommittee  in 
the  early  1960s  ,ind  the  conclusion  was  that 
extensive  violence  exl.sted  m  television  pro- 
gramming and  that  this  violence  had  a  slg- 
nitlcent  impact  on  the  behavior  of  those  who 
watched  it 

HONORARY    DEBATER 

Photo  caption  I  was  pleasantly  surpn.sed 
recently  'o  be  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Mark  Keppe!  High  Scho<i!  chapter  of  the 
National  Forensic  League  The  plctvire  shows 
Miss  Jana  Wiring  president  of  the  ch.ipter. 
presenting  me  with  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship Many  pe<->ple  do  nut  realize  It.  but  Con- 
gressmen .ire  a  great  source  of  supply  for 
materials  for  high  school  and  colleite  debate 
teams 

SAN  CABRia.  POJT  ■-imcz 

Photo  caption;  I  turned  the  first  shovel- 
ful of  earth  at  the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
tor  the  new  25.000  square  foot  wing  of  the 
.San  Gabriel  Post  Office  Pictured.  !rom  left 
to  right,  are  San  Gabriel  Postmaster  Charles 
Elgar.  Congressman  Glen  Lipscomb's  as- 
sistant William  H  Bvers,  myself,  and  San 
Gabriel   Mayor   Michael   Falabrlno. 

FF.DERAL     COMPFNSATIO.V     FOR     POLICE.     FIREMtN 

I  have  also  introduced  a  bill  recently  that 
wotild  assure  all  policemen  and  tlremen  who 
might  be  killed  or  totally  dUabled  in  'heir 
dally  line  jf  duty  of  compensation  benefits 
ror  themselves  or  their  svirvlvors. 

The  bill  Is  an  extension  of  a  law  that  Con- 
gress passed  earlier  this  vear  that  would 
provide  similar  death  or  disability  benefits 
for  just  police  officers  who  are  injured  or 
killed  while  enforcii-.g  Frderal  laws  only. 

The  criminal  who  ?hoots  a  policeman  or 
sets  a  .Ire  that  Injures  a  hreman  In  Los 
\ngeles  might  have  nist  arrived  from  Chi- 
cago, or  the  intended  victim  whom  the 
policeman  ts  protecting  might  be  a  visitor 
from    New   York 

Therefore,  to  restrict  the  .ippllc.itlon  of 
these  benefits  to  cases  In  whici;  the  viola- 
tion Just  happens  to  concern  ..  Federal  law 
does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  we  are  a 
very    mobile    clviii.tatlon    now 

If  the  bill  becomes  law.  a  widow  would 
receive  45  of  the  amount  of  her  deceased 
hvibband's  wages  until  such  time  as  she  re- 
in-rrled.  If  there  are  dependent  children. 
the  widow  wotild  receive  40  and  each 
child  would  get  15^.  up  to  a  maximum  of 
75  .    of  the  former  salary 

In  cases  of  total  disability,  two-thirds  of 
the  previous  monthly  salary  would  be  paid 
to  the  Injured  tireman  or  policeman,  with 
benefits  being  raised  to  75';  where  there 
were    dependents 

When  a  public  safety  officer  risks  life  md 
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limb,    his   risk    Is    for   the    nation— whether 
a  Federal  law  is  Involved  or  not, 

YOf    MUST   BE   REGISTERED   TO   VOTE   NOVEMBER    5 

You  must  register  If  you — 
1    have   never   registered   to   vote   In   Cali- 
fornia before 

2.  have  moved  since  you  last  regUtered  to 

vote. 

3.  did  not  \ote  In  the  1966  Election. 

4.  have    changed    your    name    since    last 
registering 

Yc.u    ran   register   at    most   post    offices   In 
Los  Angeles  County. 

Last  day  to  register  September  12. 


GOVERNOR  CURTIS'  CONTRIBU- 
TION TO  THE  PARTNERS  OF  THE 
.•\LLI.^NCE  PROGRAM 


HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

OF    MAINE 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wodtiesdap.  September  4.  1968 
Ml  KYROS,  Mr.  Speaker,  early  last 
month  duiinc  the  recess  of  the  Congress, 
Gov  Kfimt-th  M.  Curtis,  of  Maine,  held 
a  i)re.s.s  cin.U'ienco  to  announce  a  unique 
contribution  by  the  State  of  Maine  to  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  program.  Gov- 
ernor Curtis  announced  that  the  Maine 
Maiitime  Academy  training  ship,  the 
State  u]  Maine,  will  leave  in  January  for 
a  3-month  training  cruise  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  has  scheduled  a  visit  at  Maine's 
partner  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 
m  northeast  Brazil. 

As  a  means  of  creating  better  under- 
standing among  the  peoples  of  the  two 
partner  States,  the  ship  will  carry  a  dis- 
play of  Maine  products,  and  as  a  con- 
tribution to  self-help  local  projects  in 
the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  the 
crew  will  unload  a  cargo  of  hospital  and 
educational  supplies  destined  for  small 
clinics  and  .schools  in  rural  areas  of  that 
Brazilian  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  the  visit  of  the 
training  ship  is  a  first  for  any  of  the  37 
States  participating  in  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program  with  15  Latin 
.American  countries,  it  is  but  another  in 
a  series  of  activities  carried  out  between 
the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
the  State  ol  Rio  Grande  do  Norte.  Tech- 
tiicians  from  Maine  have  visited  Brazil 
to  assist  private  groups  in  a  wide  range 
ol  activities  involving  business,  educa- 
tion, a^'riculture,  and  medicine.  In  re- 
turn, specialists  from  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte  have  been  in  Maine  to  enrich  the 
tcachiny  of  Portuguese  and  the  arts.  The 
program  activities  between  these  two 
partners  arc  steadily  increasing  in  tempo 
and  the  spirit  of  their  cooperation  is  be- 
romins  an  example  which  many  other 
ijartner  Slates  are  emulating.  The  basic 
1  onccpt  <f  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  demands  reciprocity  between 
the  partners.  The  cooperation  and  mu- 
tual interest  being  displayed  by  the  State 
ot  Maine  and  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
de  Norte  are,  indeed,  strengthening  the 
entire  partners  program  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  statement  of 
Governor  Curtis,  together  with  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  for 
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August   8,   to   be   iirinted   in   the   Con- 
gressional Record : 

Statement    bv    f.ov     Kennkth    M.    Curtis 
With  me  toUav  ..re  men  who  have  done  to 
much    to   inake'.ur   Maine   p.irlners   of   the 
.Mi:..:K-e    Hro^'r.,m    probably    the    most    suc- 
cetLtiil  of  Us  kind  m  the  Nation. 

They  are  here  because  we  want  to  an- 
iior,n>'f'  that  in  January  the  castine  irain- 
ui'.  ship  .->taie  Ol  Maine"  will  put  into 
ijcrt  in  Brazil  to  discharge  a  cargo  of  hos- 
l.-...a  ;aui  educational  supplies  tor  the  state  of 
i.io  Grandt:  uo  .Vo.  U  ,  .  Maine's  sister  State 
in  the  .Mli.r.icc. 

The  ship,  more  than  350  Maine  Maritime 
Academy  C.idets,  plus  a  crew  of  33  officers, 
leave  on  January  3  lor  a  three  months 
truise  of  the  Caribbean  and  the  east  coast 
Ol  .South  .'America,  _ 

This  will  be  a  regular  training  cruise,  wit.i 
the  stopover  at  Hio  Grande  do  Norte  very 
similar    to    the   other   ports   of   call    on    the 

But  .■Admiral  Kodgers  assures  me  he  has 
plans  to  set  up  -some  people-to-people  pro- 
trranis  during   the   btopover   there 

I  am  quite  proud  of  the  way  this  Maine 
P.-trtners  of  the  Alliance  Program  has  l>t'en 
operating  .^ince  it  was  lormed  about  a  year 

Last  vear  when  I  visited  that  SUite '  tor 
t)ie  Urit  V.mc  with  the  original  team  of 
Maine  p.irtner,-  I  was  impressed  with  some 
of  the  du-e  i.eeds  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte, 
and  some  of   resources  that  st-.te  had. 

Since  then  we  liave  sent  several  groups  of 
persons  there,  and  a  few  weeks  ..go  a  team 
of  highway  people  from  the  .  t.ite  came  here 
10    work    with    our    State    HiaUway    Depart- 

\Ve  h.ive  entertained  leader,'  ul  that  States 
cultural  nelds  a!:d  fjovernmcnt 

And  we  have  jiLtn.^  to  do  even  more 
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them  un  our  part,  Pf-rple-to-peuple  programs 
can  help  eliminate  the  suspicions.  Hopefully, 
other  states  will  follow  Maine's  good  exampie. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  ELMER  J. 
HOLLAND 


[Prom  the  Lewiston  Dally  Sun.  Aug   8.  1968] 
Maine's    Special    Ambassadors 

Maine  Is  living  up  to  Its  motto.  Diripio.  in 
its  work  for  the  Partners  of  the  .-MUance 
Program.  There  have  been  many  contacts 
during  the  past  year  v^lth  our  "sister  state"  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Brazil.  And  come 
winter  Maine  will  be  sending  special  am- 
bassadors to  the  South  American  state,  a 
whole  shipload  of  them! 

Gov  Kenneth  M  Curtis  disclosed  at  a  news 
conference  this  week  that  the  Maine  Mari- 
time Academy  training  ship,  the  State  of 
Maine,  will  make  a  stopover  of  several  days 
at  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  while  on  its  three 
months'  training  cruise  to  the  Caribbean 
There  will  be  350  cadets  and  35  officers  aboard 
and  thev  will  take  part  in  sports  and  other 
programs   with    the    resident.s    of    our   sister 

The  special  Maine  ambassadors  will  bring 
a  cargo  of  hospital  and  educational  supplies 
to  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  as  well  as  a  display 
of  Maine  products  for  viewing  on  board  while 
the   State   of    Maine   lies   at   anchor   :n    the 

harbor.  ^  ^        _. 

Combining  a  visit  to  our  sister  state  ^i.n 
the  annual  tt^lning  cruise  was  novel  ..nd 
imaginative.  We  agree  with  Gov.  Curtis  that 
It  will  make  the  cruise  doubly  productive  for 
the  state.  It  certainly  will  add  a  lot  of  in- 
terest for  the  young  cadets 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program  is 
designed  to  promote  people-to-people  inter- 
changes. Gov.  Curtis  and  a  team  of  Maine 
partners  visited  the  Brazilian  state  last  year 
as  the  first  step  In  the  active  sister-state 
project.  There  have  been  other  visitations  i:i 
both  directions  and  more  are  planned.  Our 
special  ambassadors  will  give  the  program  a 
big  boost. 

There  long  has  been  need  for  better  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  For  years,  they 
have  been  suspicious  of  the  Colossus  of  the 
North,   despite  the   many   attempts   to   help 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

I  iK   yionin\ 
IN    THE  HOU.^E  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Sejytember  4.  1968 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
preat  and  ;400d  man  has  passed  away 
this  summer,  a  man  who  was  truly  a 
man  of  the  i>eoplp  whom  he  represented. 
I  believe  that  is  how  Elmer  J.  Holl.'KND 
will  be  remembered,  as  one  who  ^ave  of 
him.self  lieart  and  soul  all  his  life  fol- 
lowinii  the  Gospel's  command  to  "love 
ihy  neighbor."  He  will  be  remembered 
not  only  lor  what  he  did.  but  for  what 
t;ie  was— a  kind  man.  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him  for  his  warmth  and  loyalty, 
and  for  his  .scn.sitivity  to  tlie  needs  and 
feelinf^s  of  others.  He  was  a  courageous 
man,  loo.  one  who.  as  he  once  said  of 
him.self.  "loved  a  pood  fight." 

He  dedicated  himself  completely  to 
the  publ'.c  welfare;  he  sacrificed  much 
for  his  country.  A  decorated  veteran  of 
two  world  wars,  he  was  a  true  i^atriot 
who  fought  not  only  to  defend  our  coun- 
try but  also  to  make  it  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.  After  a  career  as  both  a 
business  executive  and  as  a  union  rep- 
resentative, he  served  tight  terms  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  four  in  the 
house  and  four  in  the  senate. 

Representative  Holland  first  cam.e  to 
Congress  m  1942.  when  he  was  elected  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term.  In  1956  he  again 
won  a  special  election  to  fill  a  vacant  seat 
in  the  House,  and  he  was  reelected  to 
every  succeeding  Congres.<^.  As  the  years 
passed,  the  creative  genius  of  this  tzreat 
humanitarian  inspired  much  compas- 
sionate legislation  that  became  the  law 
of  our  land.  Elmer  Holland  was  one  of 
the  early  advocates  of  medicare.  As  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Hou.se  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  he  championed  the 
raising  of  minimum  wages,  liberalization 
of  Federal  employee  compensation  provi- 
sions, lowering  of  the  minimum  age  tor 
social  security  benefits,  raising  the  stand- 
ards of  mine  safety,  and  establishing  the 
35-hour  workweek.  He  was  ready  always 
to  speak  for  the  weak  and  helpless,  the 
most  humble  workers,  the  disabled  or  the 
aged. 

It  was  Congressman  Holland  who  was 
first  drawn  to  the  plight  of  the  thou- 
sands of  workers  whose  jobs  have  been 
replaced  in  the  inevitable  process  of  auto- 
mation. It  was  his  plea  that  was  first 
heard  for  a  program  of  training  and 
rehabilitation  lo  !.;ive  men  marketable 
skills  to  replace  those  no  longer  needed. 
Out  of  his  sympathy  and  determination 
came  the  Manixiwer  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  Conceived,  written, 
and  sponsored  by  Congre.'-sman  Holland, 
this  landmark  legislation  will  stand  as 
a  triumphant  monument  to  a  man  who 
never  failed  to  heed  the  cries  for  help 
of  his  fellow  men. 
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His  death  Is  a  Kieat  loss  to  Congress 
aiid  to  the  country,  he  will  be  sorely 
missed.  His  hte  was  an  inspiring  por- 
trayal of  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic 
ideals  of  civic  and  humanitarian  re- 
sponsibility May  the  memory  of  Elmer 
Holland,  man  and  citizen,  be  held  m 
reverence  fur  generations  of  Americans 
to  come. 


PROTEST  RALLY  AGAINST  COMMU- 
NIST INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 


or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 
Mr  MINSHALL  Mr  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
dav.  AuKUSt  2J.  I  wa.-^  priviletied  to  join  a 
protest  rally  held  at  Bohemian  National 
Hall  in  Cleveland  by  the  American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Liberation  of  Czecho- 
slovakia 

It  was  a  moving  occasion  in  which  all 
of  us  pledged  our  united  efforts  to  the 
cause  of  a  self-determination  for  that 
courageous  little  nation 

I  include  in  the  Congre-ssion.al  Record 
the  magnificent  speech  eiven  by  Martin 
Hrabik.  the  distint!uiohed  president  of 
the  committee,  and  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  assembly  at  the  rally ; 
Speech  of  Martin  Hr.\81k  President  Ameb- 
K  AN  Committee  for  Liberati.n  -f  Czecho- 
slovakia. AUGUST  23.  1968 

I  Translated  from  Czech  | 
Honorable  guesU.  broitiers  and  slst«rs.  we 
are  ijnihered  here  :ot1av  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Czechoslov.ikiaiis  are  attempting 
to  stop  Soviet  tanks  with  nothing  else  but 
their  bare  hands  and  their  own  bodies  On  the 
televisSuii  screen  of  'he  entire  world,  we  see 
the  united  ar.d  sp<.ntaneous  resistance  of  the 
C-iechoslovalc  people  against  the  Invaders 
The  mH  has  barelv  dr.ed  .md  the  friendship 
treaties  of  Cierna  and  Bra:lslav;t  which  guar- 
anteed the  Cze<hos;ovaks  the  right  to  con- 
duct their  lntern.ll  aiTalrs  as  they  saw  flt.  and 
already  the  forces  of  the  signatories  repre- 
senting a  population  of  about  three  hundred 
miUion  have  attacked  and  occupied  the  small 
Czechoslovak  Republic, 

The  Soviet  L'nlon  without  regard  to  Its  In- 
ternationa: obligation  and  to  the  most  fun- 
damental laws  of  human  decency  Is  destroy- 
ing the  only  Socialist  government  In  the 
world  which  has  the  absolute  support  and 
conrtdence  of  Its  cltl/ens  By  this  action  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shattered  the  solidarity  of 
the  International  Commun.st  movement 
This  s<.):idarlty  has  been  a  30-year  old  aim  of 
Si'viet  diplomacy  The  cynical  declarations  of 
the  representative  of  the  USSR  to  the 
United  Natl' ins.  Ambassador  Malik,  have  only 
confirmed  the  hvpocrisy  and  wickedness  of 
M.iscow  This  unhiimane  act  ha.s  forever  de- 
strived  the  traditional  sympathv  the  Czech 
and  Slovak  people  have  had  for  their  Russian 
brethren  This  invasion  has  also  bcried  mv 
hope  that  the  Czechoslovak  Coniinunls-»  :ii,i> 
have  had  about  the  feasibility  of  humanizing 
and  democratizing  Socialism  I'  ha.s  al.so  un- 
veiled the  true  intentions  of  the  Kremlins 
foreign  policies  Today  the  example  of  Czech- 
oslovakia clear'.v  demonstrates  to  the  leaders 
of  the  free  world  the  value  of  Soviet  Inter- 
national agreements  and  commitments  If 
anyone  today  were  to  put  trust  In  "he  peace- 
ful and  dem'Kiratlc  alms  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
he  must  capitulate  before  the  overwhelming 
logic  of  the  Czechoslovak  e.xperlence 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  am  proud  of  the  citizens  of  my  native 
land  They  have  resisted  and  are  resisting 
boldly  I  am  moved  U>  tears  by  the  courage 
of  the  Czechoslovak  youth  I  lear  for  their 
lives  and  safety 

In  the  name  of  humanity  we  call  UKlay  to 
the  entire  world : 

Help  the  C/*rhoslovak  people! 

Help  a  people  whose  democratic  traditions 
date  several  veiiturles' 

Help  humanity  I 

Help  democracy! 

RiSOLCTlON 

I  Adopted  by  the  assembly  at  the  protect  rally 

against  the  Communist  Invasion  of  C/echo- 
slovaltla  American  Committee  for  the 
Liberation  of  Czechoslovakia) 
We.  the  citizens  of  Greater  Cleveland,  here 
gathered,  do  condemn,  solemnly  and  publicly 
before  the  conscience  of  the  entire  world, 
the  brutal  ruthless  and  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion 'if  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ita  allies  against 
the  Republic  of  Czechoslovakia; 

We  deplore  this  lnva.slon  as  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  all  the  I'anons  of  decency  and 
mutual  self-respert  which  govern  Uie  rela- 
tionship between  men  and  nations; 

We  hold  this  .ictlon  as  an  outrage  against 
the  principles  of  sovereignty  and  self-deter- 
mination espoused  In  the  United  Natlon.s 
Charter  of  which  the  .Soviet  Union.  Poland 
Hungary  and  Bulgaria  are  slgnaUirles; 

We  fettr  for  the  life  and  safety  of  the 
Czechoslovak  political  leaders  and  all  those 
active  and  committed  to  the  reform  move- 
ment. 

We  fear  for  the  life  and  safetv  of  the 
common  people  who  have  supp<irted  the 
liberation  drive. 

We  fear  for  the  spark  of  liberty  and  democ- 
racy which  have  been  lgnlt«d  In  Czecho- 
slovakia; 

However,  most  of  .ill  remembering  the 
tragic  fate  of  the  Ukrainians.  Lithuanians 
Latvlan.s  and  Estonians  we  fear  for  the  exist- 
ence and  survival  of  the  Czechoslovak  Repub- 
lic .ti>  a  national  entity. 
Therefore. 

We  call  upon  the  United  Nations; 
We  call  upon  each  and  everv  ireedom  loving 
nation  in  the  .Americas.  In  Africa.  In  Etirope 
and  Asia. 

We  call  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America; 

We  call  upon  each  .ind  every  .American 
City; 

We  call  upon  men  of  peace  and  good  will 
not  to  let  a  small  nation  of  14  million,  which 
desires  nothing  more  than  to  conduct  its  own 
atfalrs  In  business,  honor  and  freedom  to  be 
annihilated  by  the  overwhelming  force  of 
1!  H  enenues 

We  implore  all  to  spare  no  effort  to  effect 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  troops  from  the  Czechoslovak  Republic 
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In  view  of  the  cruel  and  disheartening 
■  nrcupation  of  Czechoslov..kl:i  by  mlUuiry 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Wars.iw 
Pa.t  .-..■intrles.  I  urge  that  a.'iylum  .uid  refuge 
be  extended  to  all  Czechoslovak  nationals 
currently  visiting  the  United  States 

The  young  Czechoslovak  nationals  are 
those  most  interested  in  seeking  political 
asylum  since  they  are  unwilling  to  accept 
the  new  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  new  regime.  Many 
of  the  older,  married  couples  were  re- 
luctant to  ask  for  asylum  since  they  have 
children  who  remam  in  Czechoslovakia. 
I  have  directed  three  specific  cases  con- 
cerning political  asylum  to  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  President  can 
make  an  early  determination  on  the 
question  of  granting  political  asylum  so 
that  these  young  people  may  know  how 
to  plan  their  future. 


REGISTER   AND   VOTE 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN    NATIONALS    IN 
CLEVELAND  AREA 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

W'dyu-^duv    Si'ptfinbi-r  4    l'Ji!8 

Mr.  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  in  the  last 
several  days.  I  have  been  contacted  by 
over  40  Czechoslovakian  nationals,  cur- 
rently visiting  the  greater  Cleveland  area 
on  visitor's  visas,  concerning  their  status 
and  political  asylum  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  people  desir- 
ing assistance  in  obtaining  txilitical  asy- 
lum. I  have  .sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States; 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALirORNL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  again  urged  the  resi- 
dents of  my  district  to  register  and  vote. 
We  all  know  that  this  is  the  one  sure 
way  we  have  of  maintaining  democracy 
in  the  United  States.  For  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  might  be  interested,  I 
place  the  card  sent  to  my  constituents  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Dear  Priend  Again  we  approach  another 
Important  election  Throughout  the  world 
today,  and  even  m  our  own  United  States, 
individuals  are  lighting  for  the  precious  right 
to  vote  .As  .m  American  citizen  you  have  a 
right  .ind  .i  duty  to  vote.  Congress  has  ex- 
pressed its  intent  that  every  citizen  should 
vote  If  you  are  not  registered,  do  .so  now' 
The  deadline  to  register  for  voting  in  the 
November  ;'>th  general  election  Is  September 
12th!!! 

Sincerely. 

George  E    Brown.  Jr  . 

Member  of  Congres.'i. 

You  mu.st  be  registered  by  September  12th 
in  order  to  vote  on  November  5th. 

WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE  TO  VOTE' 

You  are  eligible  to  vote  If.  on  election  day. 
you  are  A  ntlzen  of  the  US.  21  years  of 
^uge  registered  to  vote,  and  liave  been  a  resi- 
dent of  California  for  one  year,  Los  Angeles 
County  for  90  days,  and  your  precinct  for 
54  days. 

WHO   SHOULD   REGISTER? 

Persons  who : 

1  Have  not  registered  In  California  before; 

2  Have  moved,  changed  your  name  legally. 
or  wish  to  change  your  political  party  affilia- 
tion; 

3  Palled  to  vote  in  the  November,  1966. 
General  Elections 

You  can  register  .it  many  jJosi  offices,  city 
hulls,  many  food  markets.  Registrar  of  Voters 
office,  or  call  one  of  the  numbers  below  for 
info.-matlon  concerning  deputy  registrars  In 
vour  neighborhood 

Registrar  of  Voters.  808  N.  Spring  St..  1.06 
Angeles.  Phone.   628  9211.  Ext    63231. 

_>88  4804  I  Monterey  Park  i 

263   9622  ,  Eiist  Los  Angeles) 

443  4332   i  El  Monte  i 

25&  221 1     Highland  P.irk  ) 

482  4500  (Los  .Angeles  i 
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663  1 190  I  Cinffitli  Park  Blvd.) 
263-9308  (East  Los  Angeles) 
262-9036  »K.ifat  Los  Angeles) 
573   1554  ^San  Gabriel) 
622-1527   1  Sunset  Blvd.) 


BLESSINGS  OF  AMERICA  FAR  OUT- 
WEIGH DISADVANTAGES 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1968 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  instant  communication  and  the 
?oiustant  search  for  sensational  happen- 
ings to  report  on  television,  radio,  and  in 
oXr  news  media,  a  rather  distorted 
picture  of  America  has  emerged. 

It  is  heartening,  therefore,  when  a  pub- 
lication of  natiomvide  circulation  adds  up 
some  of  the  Kood  things  about  our  coun- 
??7and  publishes  results  that  show  the 
blessings  preponderantly  overshadow  the 
comparatively  few  drawbacks. 

The  editors  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port in  the  issue  of  September  2  have  Per- 
formed an  excellent  service  in  PJ^entbig 
the  article,  -The  Good  Things  About  the 
United  States  Today." 

It  is  important  that  we  recognize  and 
.'ivc  full  credit  to  accomplishments  ol 
Uie  American  people  during  recent  years 
to  make  this  a  better  land  and  a  better 
world  in  my  estimation.  I  therefore  com- 
mend the  article  to  those  who  may  not 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  The 
article  follows: 

I  Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Sept. 
'  2, 19681 


THE   GOOD   THINGS   ABOUT   THE  UNITED   STATES 

Today 

At  home  and  abroad.  America  now  is  being 
pictured  as  an  ailing  giant. 

Racial  strife,  student  anarchy,  a  rising 
wave  of  crime,  dissent  over  the  war  in  Vlet- 
nL-these  and  other  troubles  are  lead  ng 
manv  in  the  world  to  conclude  that  the 
united  States  is  on  the  road  to  decline  and 

''Tt'^a  close  look  at  the  facts  of  life  m 
the  America  of  todav  turns  up  quite  different 
conclusions.  The  naUon's  strengths  are  found 
to  be  ereat  and  varied. 

Below  the  surface  turmoil,  a  peaceful  revo- 
lution is  transforming  not  only  the  economy 
but  the  social  structure.  Never.  In  the  past, 
h^  a  soctetv  ottered  so  much  prosperity  to  so 

"^^P"a^  ?Jom  ^^^  •SIC."  society.  Americans 
in  the  majority  are  showing  themselves  to  be 
strong  and  morally  responsible. 

-^ev  are  spending  bUHbns  to  erase  pov- 
erty in  the  nation-and  more  billions  to  help 

°Tt\rllTnncle.r  defense  system  main- 
tained bv  the  United  States  that  is  pro- 
■ming  security  for  much  of  the  worid^ 
American  troops  drove  Communist  invaders 
out  of  South  Korea,  kept  the  peace  in  Leb 
anon  and  staved  off  a  Communist  take- 
over in  South  Vietnam. 

SUCCOB    TO    WORLD 

U.S.  aid.  flowing  generously  overseas  since 
1945  rescued  Western  Europe  from  the  brinK 
of  anarchy  after  World  War  II  and  averted 
?LTne  in' India.  Now  ^\^-J^Z^-'}^l  \^S^ 
revolutions    in    many   of    the    worlds    small 

""Stly  Australia's  Prime  Minister  John 
Oorton  said: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■•I  wonder  if  anybody  has  thought  what  the 
situation  of  comparatively  small  nations 
would  be  if  there  were  not  in  existence  a 
United  States— with  a  heritage  of  democriicy 
and  a  willingness  to  see  that  .mall  nations 
who  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  protect 
themselves  are  given  some  shield.  Imagine 
what  the  situation  in  the  world  would  be  11 
there  were  not  a  great  and  giant  country  pre- 
pared to  make  tliose  sacrifices." 

Today,  despite  its  supposed  •weakness,  the 
United  States  lowers  over  the  globe  as  no 
other   power    in   history   ever   has   been   able 

"'AiSerican  capital  investment  in  Europe 
comes  to  about  16  billion  dollars.  Predic- 
tions are  heard  that  US  industry  on  that 
continent  soon  will  become  the  worlds  thirJ- 
largest  economic  power— after  America  itsell 
and  Soviet  Russia. 

Not  only  in  terms  of  political  power,  bat 
in  culture,  the  -American  w<>y  ul  hie  is 
turning  up  everywhere. 

Even  in  Communist  countries,  young  peo- 
ple are  playing  "rock"  music.  The  light 
luncheon  favored  by  American  businessmen 
Is    making    heavy    inroads    on    the    Parisian 

^^Not  long  ago  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
took  issue  with  those  who  say  that  the  U.S. 
Is  ■sick"  He  said:  -America,  X  believe.  Is  es- 
sentially healthy  land]  is  getting  healthier. 

STORY    OF    HROCRESS 

A  Wide  range  of  arguments  can  be  mar- 
shaled to  support  the  view  that  the  U.S.,  if 
not  living  in  the  -best  of  times."  is  far  from 
moving  toward  the  -worst  of  times." 

In  the  U.S.  itself,  steady  progress  is  ijeing 

made  on  a  broad  front  toward  a  solution  of 

major  problems.  This  Is  being  done  in  the 

energetic  and  experimental  way  of  Americans 

As  just  one  example — 

Quietly,  behind  the  scenes  of  racial  strife 
that  draw  world  scorn.  Negroes— by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  every  year— are  movlrig 
out  of  poverty  into  the  ranks  of  the  middle 
class  In  the  past  two  years.  President  John- 
son said,  more  Negroes  and  other  nonwhltes 
have  risen  above  poverty  than  in  all  the  pre- 
vious six  vears  combined. 

Since  1960,  the  number  of  Negro  families 
earning  more  than  $7,000  a  year  has  more 
than  doubled.  Median  income  of  the  Negro 
family  has  gone  up  from  $3,233  m  1960  to 
$4,900. 

Reason  for  this  is  that  a  larger  number  of 
Negroes   are   getting   jobs— and   better   jobs, 

too.  .^         , 

Between  1963  and  1967.  the  number  of 
Negroes  hired  for  professional,  technical  and 
managerial  Jobs  rose  35  per  cent.  Total  Negro 
employment  rose  20  per  cent 

Educatlonallv,  the  Negro-white  gap  in 
school  years  completed  has  narrowed  from 
an  average  of  two  years  in  1960  to  six  months 
at  present.  And  statistics  show  that  a  U.S. 
Negro  is  more  likely  to  go  on  to  college  than 
Is  any  citizen  of  any  Western  European  coun- 
try except  France. 

The  racial  upheaval,  taking  place  peace- 
fully behind  outward  turmoil,  is  only  part 
of  the  nation's  transformation  in  recent 
years. 

RISE    FROM    POVERTY 

Altogether,  more  than  14  million  Ameri- 
cans have  left  poverty  behind  them  during 
the  past  seven  years. 

Latest  estimates  Indicate  that  the  propor- 
tion of  families  earning  $7,000  or  more  an- 
nually, in  terms  of  1966  dollars,  had  risen 
from  22  per  cent  in  1950  to  about  55  per  cent 
n  1966  And  last  year,  for  the  first  time, 
median  family  Income  reached  $8,000  a  year. 

Meanwhile,"  the  proportion  of  families 
earning  under  $5,000  a  year,  in  terms  of  966 
dollars  had  dropped  from  58  per  cent  in  1950 
to  about  28  per  cent. 

socially  and  politically,  the  result  is  that 
the  mfddle  class  Is  becoming  the  dominant 
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fact  of  life  in  today's  America,  to  an  extent 
that  most  foreigners  can  only  f  earn  abouV 

Plve  million  more  American  families  own 
stock  than  in  1963.  while  23  million  more 
have  savings  accounts. 

Home  ownership  has  gone  up  from  33  ml 
lion  families  to  37  million  since  l^eo.  Mu  ti^ 
car  ownership  has  gone  up  trom  9  5'"'''°^ 
to  14.7  million,  and  94  per  cent  of  all  Amer- 
ican lamlUes  have  at  least  one  television 
set often  two— in  the  house. 

What  passes  lor  poverty  in  America  is  seen 
by  many  foreigners  as  an  acceptable  stand- 

'''one  visitor  from  Europe  told  of  meeting  a 
woman  in  the  Louisiana  -bark  country,  bhe 
was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  her  wooden  shack 
and  wore  an  old  shirt,  faded  blue  jeans  and 
sneakers.  She  described  herself  as  "poor. 

Yet  this  visitor  noted,  an  automobile  was 
parked  In  the  yard,  and  the  kitchen  w^ 
kiulpped  with  the  latest  aectiical  devices. 
The  visitor  remarked  later: 

-The  distinction  between  poverty  and  well- 
bein^:  m  the  United  States  is  far  less  clear 
than  in  Europe.  Telling  %-'n"V""'f  ^,  ™,;: 
person  of  middle  income  by  the  clothing  he 
wears  or  tlie  food  he  eats  is  ..Imost  impossible 
here." 

PRODUCTION     MIR.^CLE 

What  has  enabled  the  Americ.n  middle 
class  to  mushroom  so  rapidly-  reducing  the 
ranks  of  the  very  poor  and  very  rich  is  an 
economic  revolution   that  is  unmatched   in 

^' In  "the  past  seven  years  the  total  output  of 
eoods  and  services— the  gross  national  prod- 
uct—in terms  of  1968  dollars  has  gone  up 
by  254  billion  dollars.  That  Kain.  itself,  is 
larger  than  the  total  output  of  the  nation  in 
1937  or  the  total  output  of  any  other  nation 
in  the  world  today  except  the  Soviet  Union. 
.Statistics  tell  the  story  of  US.  strength  In 
economic  terms  as  follows :  „,,rf-, 

America,  with  7  per  cent  of  the  world  .s 
land  area  and  G  per  cent  of  its  population^ ac- 
counts for  one  third  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  goods  i'.nd  services. 

Its  farmlands  produce  13  per  cent  of  the 
world's  wheat.  46  per  cent  of  Us  corn  and 
21  per  cent  of  its  meat- -enough  to  feed  200 
million   Americans  and   much   of   the  world 

besides.  ,...,„=» 

Its  factories  produce  a  flow  of  goods  ..Imost 
equal  in  size  to  the  combined  output  of  the 
soviet  Union  and  Western  Europe. 

In  electrical  production,  the  US,  hgure  of 
1  3   trillion   kilowatt-hours   in    1967   came   to 
one  third  of  the  world's  output,  and  exceed- 
ed   the    combined     capacity     of    the    soviet 
Union.   Western   Europe  and   Japan   put   to- 
gether. ,        _,     -  1 
US      ..utomobile     lactones     produced     ..4 
million  passenger  cars  in  1967.  or  41  per  cent 
^  the  world  output-  Of  the  149  million  cars 
in  use  throughout  the  world,  about    ,8  mil- 
lion—or  53  percent— are  found  on  American 
streets  or  highways,  4^„,^a 
Per  capita  disposable   income   in  America. 
as   of    1967.   came   to   $2,744.   or   45   per   cent 
more  than  per  capita  income  m  Canada  and 
the  United  Kingdom.   ;-.nd  70  per  cent  more 
than  in  Prance. 


.«.   RTGGED   DOLLAR 

For  years,  manv  of  the  '.vorld's  economi.>ts 
have  been  unable  to  believe  that  prosperity 
of  this  ^ort  could  last  Dire  warnings  have 
been  heard  about  the  dangers  of  inflation,  .^ 
v^-ell  as  the  drain  of  V  S  dollar.^  abro.ad  which 
nuts  pressure  on  gold  reserves. 

Yet  between  1957  and  1967.  currency  of 
the  United  States  declined  in  purchasing 
DOwer  bv  onlv  16  per  cent- as  ..gainst  21  per 
cent  for' the  West  German  mark.  24  per  cent 
for  the  SWISS  franc  and  32  per  cent  for  the 
Swedish  krona.  supposedly  :.mong  the  world  s 
stronger  currencies 

Result:  Year  bv  vear.  the  dollar  remains 
the  onlv  currency  in  which  world  "ade  can 
be  carried  on  with  confidence.  And  despite 
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the  Inrge  outflow  of  gold  In  recent  years,  the 
U  3  still  holds  one  quarter  of  the  world's 
reserves 

Beijlnnlni?  Wi  dawn  on  leading  thlnKers 
tibruiid  Is  the  discovery  that  Americas  eco- 
iiumiL-  power,  far  frt;»m  declining.  Is  pushing 
ahfjid  to  even  more  dominance  in  the  world 

A   French   Intellectual.   Jean-Jacques  Ser- 
van-Schreiber,  says  this  In  his  Just-published 
^b<x>lc.      The  American  Challenge" 

During  the  past  10  years,  roughly  from 
the  end  of  U\e  cold  war  and  the  launching  of 
the  first  jputnllc.  American  power  has  made 
an  unprecedented  leap  forward  It  has  un- 
dergone a  violent  and  productive  internal 
revolution.  Technological  innovation  has 
now  become  the  basic  objective  of  economic 
pulley  In  America  today  the  government 
official,  the  industrl  il  manager,  the  econom- 
ics professor,  the  engineer,  and  the  scientist 
have  Joined  forces  to  develop  coordinated 
techniques  for  integrating  factors  of  pro- 
duction ' 

The  author  concludes: 

'America  today  still  resembles  Europe  - 
with  a  fifteen-year  head  start  She  belongs 
to  the  same  Industrial  society.  But  In  1980 
America  will  have  entered  another  world, 
and  :f  .w«  fall  to  catch  up.  the  Americans 
will  ij.ua  a  monopoly  on  know-how.  science 
and  power  ■■ 

P.*SSiO.V    FOR   EDCCATION 

Back  of  this  economic  revolution  is  found 
an  educational  system  unparalleled  In  the 
world. 

Today  Americans  are  the  best-educated 
people  the  world  has  ever  known  More 
Americans-  50  per  cent-  have  finished  sec- 
ondary school  than  any  other  people  No 
other  nation  comes  even  close  to  matching 
the  6  5  million  students  enrolled  in  US.  col- 
leges and  universities  That  figure  rperesents 
3  J  per  cent  of  the  nation's  population,  com- 
pared with  1  per  cent  In  Pr.ince,  the  nearest 
competitor  in  Western  Eur.pe 

Altogether,  the  American  passion  for  learn- 
ini:  enlists  about  60  million  people  at  the 
present  time,  ranging  almost  from  cradle  to 
i<rave 

Youngsters  of  three  and  four  are  enrolled 
In  -Head  Stiirf  and  other  nurseries.  Business 
firms  are  sending  young  executives  back  to 
the  campus  tor  postgraduate  courses — and 
senior  executives  go  to  seminars  such  as  that 
at  Aspen.  Colo  ,  to  thresh  out  the  nation's 
larger  problems  not  only  m  terms  of  econ- 
omy, but  \n  history  and  philosophy. 

•Education  In  America  Is  a  never-ending 
process."  declared  a  European  professor  after 
spending  several  months  lecturing  in  this 
country 

■CROPK    SfHPASSKD 

In  that  process,  American  Institutions  of 
blither  learning  have  displaced  those  of  Eu- 
r   pe  as  the  mecca  of  students  the  world  over 

Today  It  Is  a  physics  degree  from  "Caltech" 
or  a  diploma  from  Harvard's  graduate  school 
of  business  that  Is  the  prize  sought  by  many 
of  Europe's  top  students  Even  lesser-known 
colleges  in  the  XJ  3.  draw  hundreds  of  foreign 
students  each  year  Iast:tutlons  that  once 
provided  little  more  than  the  traditional 
disciplines  now  are  offering  such  specialties 
as  biophysics,  telecommunications  and  Asian 
economic  studies  as  part  of  their  regular  cur- 
riculums 

Not  only  foreign  students  but  their  profes- 
sors are  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a  steady  flow 
called  the  "brain  drain  "  A  British  physicist 
explained 

It's  not  Just  the  pay  Its  the  fact  that  you 
Americans  really  support  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

You  have  not  only  the  nieans,  but  the 
will  to  get  things  done  "" 

Prurn  this  academic  surge  Ls  emerging  new 
strengths  in  the  field  of  culture  and  the  arts, 
dispelling  the  notion  of  Americans  as  being 
.nterested  ouly  in  the  material  things  of  life. 

Between  1952  and  1962,  book  sales  across 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  nation  doubled  In  dollar  volume,  and 
may  have  doubled  again  slace  then  A  "pa- 
perback explofiion"'  has  brought  popularity 
:n  America  and  overseas  to  such  widely  dif- 
ferent poets  and  novelists  as  Joseph  Heller, 
Allen  Ginsberg  and  John  Updike  University 
presses,  alone  have  multiplied  sales  five 
times  since  li>48 

Such  arti.sta  as  the  late  Jackson  Pollock, 
and  repr'-spntativps  of  the  new  .•<(-h<V)l  of 
Western  painters  are  being  widely  imitated 
in  Western  Europe 

Musically.  American  composers  are  getting 
wide  attention,  nut  only  In  Jiizz  and  'rock' 
but  In  serious  music 

Cltlee  such  as  Cleveland  and  Boston  have 
orchestras  that  are  world  fani<iu.s,  and  .icross 
the  nation  are  hundreds  of  .iniateiir  and 
youth  symphonies  performing  music  simply 
because  they   like  to 

WIDE     MAP    FOR    iTLTI'RE 

It  l.-i  this  decentrali/atlon  ..>f  culture  that 
Impresses  many  foreigners  visiting  the  coun- 
try fi^r  the  llr.st  tune 

They  find  toptlii?ht  opera  being  pnxUued 
In  Santa  Fe.  N  M  ,  and  the  Shakespeare  Fes- 
tival in  Ashland.  Oreg  ,  .Iraws  .-rttlcs  from 
Europe  as  'Ae.!  .is  Now  V-irk  I'he  town  of 
Cherokee,  la  .  ■jtTers  its  8  ooo  people  not  only 
a  museum  of  line  arto  but  clashes  .ii  paimmg 
and  sculpture. 

People  of  the  U  S  are  shown  m  a  recent 
Gallup  Poll  m  12  L-ouniries  to  be  more  du- 
bious about  the  basic  health  of  ihelr  nation 
than  are  the  people  of  the  11  other  countries 
about  the   health   of   their   nations. 

Yet  there  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
l.irge  majority  of  Americans  contltme  to 
frown  on  drug-taking,  sexual  promiscuity  and 
cheating  The  nude  frolics  of  "Hair,"  a  recent 
Broadway  musical  hit.  appear  unlikely  to 
match  in  longevity  the  traditional  Yiddish 
humor  of  Fiddler  on  the  Roof,  "  a  sma'h  suc- 
cess for  (our  years  And  Amencins,  more  and 
more,  seem  inclined  to  spend  their  money  on 
such  hardy  pursuit*  as  skiing,  camping  and 
sailing-  not  on    "fun  "  clubs  and  night   life. 

Nor  IS  there  visible  evidence  that  religion 
uo  longer  plays  an  important  n^le  in  sliaplng 
the  nation's  goals  and  Ideals. 

Last  year  Gallup  Polls  found  that  45  per 
cent  of  all  Ameriirans  .mended  church  dunng 
a  typical  week,  and  70  per  cent  thought 
religion  'very  important  "  Furthermore,  de- 
spite the  publlcltv  that  has  been  given  in 
recent  years  to  God  is  dead"  theology,  97 
per  cent  of  adult  Americans  indicated  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  Gcxl, 

On  campuses,  even  agnoetlc  students  are 
reading  and  arguing  about  the  new  'theology 
of  hope  '  and  the  'secular  theology'  of  Dr. 
Harvey  Cox.  a  professor  at  Harvard 

3TEADT.    IfNDRAMATlC    LIVES 

Equally,  available  evidence  tends  to  dis- 
count another  widely  heralded  "  weakneos'  of 
America — that  its  people  are  ridden  by  Irus- 
tratlons.  sexual  and  otherwise,  .md  ire  de- 
spairing of  their  lot  in  life  A  New  York  ad- 
vertising firm,  surveying  housewives  In  the 
US.  came  up  with   these  discoveries 

The  average  housewife  had  been  married 
to  the  same  man  for  22  years.  Is  not  strong  on 
clubs,  thinks  she  is  happier  than  her  mother 
was,  drinks  not  at  all  or  very  little,  and  Is 
wrappe<i   up  In   her  home  and   family 

Foreign  students  staying  with  American 
families  are  invariably  amazed  by  the 
warmtn  and  naturalnesa  "  of  the  hospitality 
accorded  them. 

Equally,  visitors  from  abroad  not«  the 
American  talent  for  combining  efforts  to 
solve  common  problems  Such  Instances  .ts 
these  draw  comment 

On  efvst«rn  Long  Island,  near  Rlverhead, 
former  migrant  workers  are  building  their 
own  homes  in  a  "self-help"  program  pool- 
ing their  skills  to  help  each  other  .iS  fron- 
tiersmen used   to  do. 

In  Tucson.  Ariz,.  Interested  citizens 
launched    a   campa.gn    to   raise    funds    that 
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would  pay  the  $17  500  needed  by  a  Mexititi- 
.Ameriian  woman  for  a  kidney  transplant  and 
>iil'W-up  treatment 

.\  spirit  "f  pliUanthropy,  even  with  growth 
■  f  .s.x-ial  S^cvirity  continues  to  l>e  a  major 
strt  ngtii  of  America 

The  s<p-c.illed  .\mprlcRn  conscletice  last 
year  prompted  prlv:it«>  .spending  of  more 
than  14  billion  dollar^  on  worthy  causes. 
More  thiUi  three  iourtii-  ''.  •hi.'i  Inige  sum 
came  from  private  Indlvldual.s  The  rest  was 
donated  by   business  llrms  and   foundations 

Each  year,  more  than  50  million  Ameri- 
cans donate  time  to  ch.irltv  Tliey  collect 
miiney  door  t-o  df>or  bake  pies  for  church 
ba/aars  and  volunt^'or  services  at  play- 
grounds in  the  slums 

MONEY     IGNORTD 

Youth,  too.  Is  caught  up  In  the  American 
habit    of   helping   neighbors    Said    a   Florida 

educator 

A  tremendous  number  of  today's  young- 
sters simply  aren't  interested  in  making  a 
!ot  of  money  Their  first  aim  is  to  Ije  of  serv- 
ice, their  second  is  to  live  a    satl.slyiug'  life   " 

Tens  of  thousands  of  college  youngsters 
this  summer  are  worklin;  in  the  slun'us  of 
the  big  cities  as  volunteer  social  workers 
and  tut<-irs  Eighteen  itraduate  students  m 
architecture  from  Yale  l'ni\ersltv  are  build- 
ing a  camp  for  underprivileRed  chlktren  of 
New  York  City.  Schoolchildren  m  New  Jer- 
sey are  collecting  monev.  clothing  and 
schoolbooks  for  children  of  migrant  workers. 

Over  the  years,  observers  from  Alexis  de 
Tocquevllle  onward  have  noted  the  inces- 
sant drive  of  Americans  for  se'.f-'.inprovr- 
ment  Dr  Daniel  Bell  chairman  of  Colum- 
bia UnlversltVs  dt-pirtment  of  sociology, 
wrote 

"The  great  thrust  ol  the  American  char- 
acter—  the  urge,  the  compulsion  to  strike  otit 
on  one's  own,  to  cut  away  from  the  father 
and  even  ;o  surpass  Ir.in  lui.s  i>.'cn  one  of 
the  richest  of  the  sources  of  dynaini.sm  in 
Amencan  life" 

Today  It  Is  commonplace  to  read  of  in- 
stances such  as  a  6a-year-old  accountant's 
plodding  toward  a  college  degree  one  ihree- 
liour  course  at  a  time,  or  ot  a  retired  tiusi- 
nessman  taking  up  a  new  int-ercst-ilvmg  an 
airplane 

Similarly,    a    French    pl-.Uoshopher    noted: 
To    make    life    simpler    m    an    increasingly 
complicated  world  is  an  American  art  " 

That  art  Is  making  It  possible  as  one  In- 
.-.lance,  for  Americans  to  dial  a  number  ijn 
the  telephone  and  hear  a  prnver.  .i  short 
sermon,  the  latest  l)aseball  scores,  a  lecture 
on  alcoholism,  or  arguments  against  com- 
mitting suicide 

They  can  go  to  drlve-ln  churches,  drivr-ir. 
banks  and  drlve-ln  movies.  A  drivr-in  mar- 
riage service  is  being  otTcred  on  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  border  In  the  burgeoning  age  of 
technology,  one  highly  respected  U  S.  com- 
poser and  mathematician.  Milton  Babbitt,  Is 
writing  ■electronic  music"  In  serial  repeti- 
tion -  with  the  help  of  a  computer  as  well  as 
tape  recorder. 

Americans  voice  criticisms  of  the  new 
world  they  are  pioneering  Complaints  are 
being  heard  about  ZIP  codes,  electronic 
eavesdropping,  traffic  jams,  water  pollution 
and  the  sonic  boom. 

Growing,  too.  is  fear  that  "bigness" 
threatens  the  traditional  belief  in  the  com- 
pensations of  individual  enterprise  ai.d  per- 
sistence 

COt'RAGF.    REWARIiEP 

For  many,  however.  America  is  still  the 
lane*  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 

One  success  story  is  that  of  a  Negro  trucker 
and  World  War  II  veteran,  Joe  Jones,  of 
Atlanta,  who  fought  for  years  to  get  a  Gov- 
ernment permit  -o  iiaul  go<xls  ;icros8  the 
nation.  Repeatedly  his  application  was 
blocked  iiy  'he  1)'k  trucker?  Mr.  Jones,  never- 
theless, kept  up  his  fight  and  last  year  won 
a  federal-court  order  that  !us  .iiipUcatlon  be 
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granted     His    comment:    "I'm    a    little   ma| 
and  I  think  when  a  little  man  sticks  in  there 
and  fights,  n  lot  of  people  will  come  to  hlB 

aid  " 

As  another  example,  a  Spanish-speaking 
New  Yorker,  Adrian  Cancll,  was  convicted 
three  vears  ego  of  possessing  a  loaded  pistol 
during  a  barroom  disturbance,  despite  his 
protestations  of  Innocence  Last  year,  he  ob- 
tained a  used  tape  recorder,  stropped  It  under 
his  shirt  and  bepan  looking  for  the  man  he 
suspected  of  actuallv   owning  the   pistol. 

After  .1  long  search,  he  found  his  quarry 
In  a  pool  hall,  and  managed  to  put  on  tape 
the  man's  unwitting  confession  to  ownership 
of  the  pistol.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Cancll 
was  able  to  win  complete  exoneration. 

Tlie  Legal  Aid  Society  described  the  out- 
come as     a  wonderful  example  of  American 

Justice." 

\s  some  historians  sec  It,  Americans  over 
the  years  have  made  a  habit  of  finding  out 
what  IS  wrong  with  the  nation  in  order  to 
discover  wavs  of  improving  It. 

That  habit  is  throwing  the  spotlight  on 
the  weaknesses  of  America  today.  Yet  It  Is 
lUso  one  reason  whv  the  United  States  today 
Is  not  the  'sick  giant"  so  often  portrayed  by 
critics— but  a  strong  and  powerful  nation, 
one  that  continues  to  be  the  envy  of  the 
world  at   large 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Attested  to  this  21st  D.iy  of  May,  1H68- 
"~— PfOfteller  Club  of  the  United  States,  Port 
of  Charleston:  Charleston  Branch  Pi- 
lots Association;  Maritime  .'Association, 
Port  of  Charleston:  South  Carolina 
Strtte  Ports  Authority;  Charlestr)n  Tri- 
dent Chamber  of  Ceimmerce;  Delta  Nu 
Alpha  Transportation  Fraternity;  Na- 
tional Defense  Transportation  Associa- 
tion. 
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A   FARMER'S  VIEW— WATER  NEEDS 
CALL  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


MY    SOLDIER.    MY    SON 


CHAIRMAN    MENDEL   RIVERS    COM- 
MENDED 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

(IK    SOVTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septeinber  4.  1968 
Mr.  DORN  Mr,  Speaker,  no  South 
Cai-oliiiian  in  the  modern  history  of  our 
Stale  is  held  m  higher  esteem  than  our 
belo\ed  and  respected  colleague,  Men- 
del Rivers. 

Recently  the  cosponsors  of  the  0Dser\-- 
ance  of  National  Maritime  Day  at  the 
Port  of  Charleston  adopted  a  splendid 
lesolution  which  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  to  the  peo- 
i)le  of  our  countrj-: 

A    RESOLVTION 

Whereas.  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  rep- 
resentative from  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict ..nd  Chairman,  Committee  of  Armed 
services.  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  served  his  constituency  faithfully 
and  etfectlvelv:  and 

Wherea-s,  Congressman  Rivers  has  long  been 
1  strong  .idvocate  for  the  development  of 
commerce  at  the  Ports  of  South  Carolina  and 
a  vigorous  supporter  of  a  larger  U  S.  Merchant 
Marine:  and 

Whereas  his  contributions  to  the  economy 
of  his  District  and  South  Carolina  through 
the  attraction  ol  commerce  and  Industry,  his 
concern  nnd  interest  in  each  and  every  con- 
stituent  have   tudeared   him  to  his  people; 

and  ^  J    I., 

Whereas.  V.e  has  unceasingly  devoted  ms 
energies  to  the  preservation  of  America  and 
Us  heritage  of  freedom  through  his  position 
as  Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services; 

Whereas  his  character,  his  dedication  to 
duty  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  courage,  are 
inspirational  -not  only  to  his  constituents— 
Inn  to  those  throughout  the  world  who  love 
freedom;   now 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  observance  of  National  Mari- 
time Dav  at  the  Port  of  Charleston  com- 
mend Honorable  L,  Mendel  Rivers  most  hlgh- 
Iv  for  his  excmplarv  record  of  public  service 
in  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  his  District. 
his  State,  and  his  Country. 


HON.  BERTRAM  L  PODELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4.  1968 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  once  again, 
Mr.  David  Gimbel,  the  poet  laureate  ot 
the  13th  Coimrossional  District,  wrote  a 
ix)em  .'^o  beautiful  and  timely  that  I 
thought  my  collcauues  would  like  to  .^hare 
mv  pleasure  in  reading  it, 

•"My  Soldier.  My  Son"  by  David  Gimbel 

follows: 

My  Soldier,  My  :>on 

Little  boy,  now  a  man.  how  quickly  the  years 

have  flown. 
For  no-w  I  look  upon  you,  oh  in\  h^w  you  liave 
grown! 
What  only  seems  like  yesterri.iy  we  laroughi 

home  our  infant  ijoy, 
His  d.iddy  was  so  proud  of  Inni,  our  iicarts 
were  filled  with  joy. 


I   remember   he   was   only   lour    He   cme   m 

dlrtv  and  wet. 
Precious  moments  in  a  mother's  life  that  she 
cannot  forget 
'Twas  when   I  dunked   him  In  the   tub  he 

screamed,  but  I  would  scrub. 
And   when   I   took   him   out,  oh   that   ring 
around  the  tub! 

But  he  really  was  a  boy,  on  his  seat  always 

a  patch. 
And   also   on   his   knees,   that   I   could   never 
seem  to  match. 
At    last    the    evening   came,    I    looked    for- 
ward to  a  bit  of  rest 
Prom  a  mother's  little  tornado,  my  lovable, 
little  i^est. 

The   Tide   of    Life   does    not   stand   still   and 

mv  son  was  sv>,'ept  along. 
He  was  growing  up  so  very  fast,  handsome, 
tall  and  strong. 
I  would  tiptoe  m  his  room  and  sitting  by 

the  light. 
The  books  just  spread  before  him,  his  face 
with  study  bright. 


All  mothers   live   in  fear,   perhaps  niir.e   was 

Justified, 
For  in  the  mall  those  greetings  came,  and  so 
silentlv  I  cried. 
But  my  son  Just  stroked  my  hair  as   he 

pressed  me  to  his  heart. 
And  said,  "My  darUng  mother,  we  all  must 
do  our  part". 
In    this    precious    land    her    burdens    we    aU 

must  share 
And  remain  forever  strcne,  so  that  the  enemy 
would  never  dare. 
In  years   gone   by  we  fought  ana   bled   m 

"times  of  agonv  and  strife. 
Yet  the  price  was  not  too  great,  to  protect 
our  way  of  life. 
Now  he  is  in  uniform  and   will  soon   be  on 

his  wav. 
Oh    lord,    dear    God.    protect    my    s-on    every 
moment  of  the  day, 
So  that  he   comes  safely  home   and   that 

fighting  will  all  cease, 
As  those  war  clouds  disappear  In  a  world 
with  glowing  peace. 


OF    OREGON 
IN   niV.  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.-iTIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4.  1968 
Mr,  ULLMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  increased 
water  re.source  development  is  one  of 
the  inajor  needs  of  the  West,  and  it  is 
a  vital  factor  in  the  growth  of  Oregon. 
This  IS  ijarticularly  true  in  the  lands 
alone  the  Columbia  River.  The  full  and 
wi.se  development  of  our  tremendous  re- 
.sources  in  that  area  will  requiie  a  co- 
operative local.  Stat<^.  and  Federal  ef- 
fort, and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  example 
of  real  local  initiative. 

Mr,  Raymond  Bevans  lesides  in  Uma- 
pine  Oreg..  and  serves  as  legislative 
chairman  for  the  East  Umatilla  County 
Water  Resources  Board,  He  has  written 
a  fine  article  concerning  water  lesource 
development  m  Oregon  and  under  per- 
mission to  ie\ ise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
I  place  this  article  ;n  the  Record  at  this 
l)Oint: 

A    Farmers    View-    Water    Needs    Cai.i,    eor 
Action- 
I  By  Raymond  BevMisi 
Umapine --Citizens     m     the     Milton-Free- 
water  Umapine.  Pendleton.  Pilot  HcK-k   Echo. 
Hermiston,  Stanfield  and  Umatilla  areas  had 
better   start  working   together  on   u   serious 
water  storage  program  or  some  sort   of  pro- 
gram for  pumping  water  from  the  Columbia 
River    to    our    areas,    or    we    will    tind    tiiem 
blowlv  drvmg  up 

Our  water  tibie  is  gradually  going  down, 
as  .shown  from  the  deep  well  pumping  rec- 
ords—mostlv  because  of  deep  well  pumping 
Walla  Waiia  recently  abandoned  a  *70.000 
weli-tirilling  project.  Milton-Freewater'.s  deep 
Vi'ell  uable  is  goin?  down 

I  can  speak  from  experience.  I  l.ad  two 
of  the  hrst  deep  wells  in  our  .u-ca.  1  :  umped 
412  gallons  :rom  one  well  and  a  little  over 
600  gallons  iier  minute  from  the  other  at 
60  feet. 

WELLS    UROPrrD 

I  recall  liow  the  purchaser  of  an  800-acre 
tract  in  the  area  punched  about  six  wells. 
From  then  on  my  water  table  went  down. 
As  you  go  down  vour  power  bill  lor  punip- 
mg'goes  up  tremendously.  The  present  own- 
ers of  the  tract  are  pumping  at  approxi- 
mately 150  ieet  My  two  wells  were  about 
292  feet  deep.  ^ 

In  Utah  thev  have  controls  on  new  wel..- 
that  lower  others  In  farming  areas  Our  state 
engineer  has  very  little  control  or  doesn  t 
enforce  the  law  If  there  is  one. 

In  otlier  western  states  water  officials  are 
exercising  new  and  drastic  control  con- 
tlnuallv  I  learned  on  a  1964  trip  to  South- 
ern Ca'ufornia  that  farmers  pay  .is  lueh  as 
$80  per  .icre  for  water 

I  have  seen  enouah  wt'ter  t'o  down  the 
Walla  Walla  River.  Mill  Creek  and  the  Uma- 
tilla River  :r.  two  v.-eks  lo  iurnish  enough 
water  to  take  up  the  slack  for  late  sum- 
mer irrigation.  To  an  Irrigation  farmer  tnis 
is  he-i't-rcnd:n2  If  some  ol  our  ,-treams  were 
m  the  Yakitr.:-.  area,  th?y  would  be  dammea 
so  quick  ::  would  make  your  head  swim. 

It  is  evervnne's  water— cities  industry, 
farmers  and '  recreatlcnists.  Our  lecislators 
can't  do  anything  about  putting  dams  m 
without  the  people's  wholehearted  help.  .-The 
Baker  Ore.,  area  got  a  valuable  dam  after 
the  people  finally  quit  their  squ.tbbling  ana 
worked  together,  i 


2o7;U 

SITE     W*ITIN(i 

A  dam  site  called  Joe  West  on  the  Walla 
Walla  IS  core-drilled  and  waiting  Our  gov- 
ernment haa  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  thla: 
I  n  )pe  not  Tor  nothing 

I  nave  often  heard  -oncern  expressed  by 
the  older  water  right*  holders,  but  I  am 
sta-.lsrted  this  concern  Is  completely  un- 
founded Bureau  of  Heclamatlon  offlclals 
have  explained  repeatedly  that  they  cannot 
taKe  away  .uiy  water  rlghta:  in  fact,  storage 
w  >u'.d   insure   water   ror   the   future 

In  W  tsninj{ton  3  Walla  W  lUa  and  Columbia 
counnes.  they  have  a  Touohet  River  dam 
planned,  all  they  need  is  an  appropriation 
fr  >m  C  )ngress  It  has  taken  hard  coordinated 
erfor'.  by  many  area  cltUens  If  we  ;n  Uma- 
tilla and  Morrow  counties  don't  work  to- 
gether we  wi:l  be  so  far  down  the  line  It  will 
be  at  least  20  years  before  our  priority  comes. 

TRIED    REOI\RGlNG 

Our  Mllton-Freewater  Jaycees  did  a  lot  of 
research  on  recharging  our  underground  sup- 
ply by  getting  s-ime  dit.-h  compmies  to  put 
witer  into  old  gra\el  pits  Some  of  the 
springs  on  the  Washing' on  side  that  hadn't 
Sowed  for  10  years  started  flowing  In  the 
VUid  Caa^k.  .irea  It  also  worked  well  in  the 
Uiu.tplUA.Area  The  companies  stopped  on  ac- 
count of  complaints  of  w.;ter  in  one  or  two 
basements  and  one  well  owner  complained 
of  gas  forming  I  doubt  that  the  mderground 
water  caused  this  One  farmer  told  me  he 
would  flU  his  basement  if  the\  would  keep 
up  the  procedure,  .vs  :t  was  helping  the 
underground  supply 

West  of  Um.ipine  we  have  a  large  >prlng 
that  formerly  Irrigated  about  800  icres  Now 
this  spring  is  furnished  cnly  enough  water 
for  about  197  acres  and  most  of  this  is  by 
careful  rotation  and  -prinkling  My  laud  Ls 
under  this  spring 

The  citizens  and  niuaiclpal  .offlclals  must 
stop  fooling  themselves  ^nd  come  to  the  real- 
ization that  our  ground  v.-ater  supply  Is  not 
bottomless  The  fe»:>lbimy  of  a  pumping 
pi  int  from  the  Columoia  River  in  the  area 
of  Wailula  must  not  ^  discjunted.  and 
serious  effort  must  be  >-rerted  to  see  that 
feasibility  studies  are  /arried  out  Un.e&a  we 
start  tapping  this  gii;an.ic  resource  we  have 
no  right  to  complain  Anen  the  Southwest 
tries  :o  get  our  water 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

S25  p.irt«  per  billion,  which  l.s  many  times  the 
strength  capable  n(  klUlns  aquatic  insect 
larvae  and  rlsh  A  sample  taken  a!  the  same 
time  near  a  village  where  DUV  was  m.it  used 
showed  inly  a  4  paxi  per  1)111. "U  .-..ncentra- 
uon  of  the  polaon 

Although  DDT  concentrations  in  runoff 
rrxay  C>e  diluted  after  mixing  with  lake  waters, 
thev  still  present  a  haztird  ui  many  forms  )f 
life  Thl.s  ;s  Oecunse  the  minute  lunounts  nf 
the  chemical  Lhat  .ire  ingested  by  larviie  and 
small  hsh  are  retained  in  t>idy  tissues  .uid 
build-up  to  leve.s  !ar  s'reater  than  t!Rl^e 
found  in  the  wiiter  Thoe  hnidll  irganlsms 
are  eaten  by  larger  arumals.  with  the  |X)lson 
eventually  passing  to  impreys.  etigles  .ind  nsh 
where  they  again  are  onceiiiraled  in  bodv 
tissues  As  has  been  shown  with  the  coho 
salmon  :ii  Lake  Michigan,  the  lilgher  con- 
centriitl"ns  of  the  jxilson  reduce  reproduc 
tton  and  ^  uuse  death 

Faced  with  this  new  evidence  about  DDT. 
the  Wisconsin  Natural  Hesources  Department 
Is  eyeing  statutory  revisions  over  the  use  of 
Insecticides  in  Dutch  elm  disease  control 


September  4,  I'JOS 


UUT    MOVES    WITH    RUNOFF 
WATERS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOl'.SK  uy  HKI'HE.-^KN  TAIIVES 

W'-drifsdau.  Septfmber  4.   1968 

Mr  DINGELL  Mr  Speaker,  the  rfow- 
uig  u.se  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  poses 
a  i^realer  threat  'u  fish  and  u'.dlile  re- 
sources. This  threat  is  graphically 
pointed  up  in  an  article  carried  m  the 
.•\UKUSt  2.  1968.  i.ssue  of  the  Outdoor  Ncas 
Bulletin,  the  publication  of  the  Wildlife 
M.magement  Institute  So  that  my  col- 
leagues may  lead  this  article.  I  include 
the  text  of  thr-  article  at  this  point  in  the 

CONCRESSIONVL   RECORD 

DDT  Moves  WrrH  Rvrtorr  Waters 
Only  three  days  after  the  Wisconsin  village 
of  Maple  Bluff  sprayed  DDT  to  control  Dutch 
elm  disease  the  state  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  delected  a  heavy  concentration  of 
•,he  poison  in  Lake  Mendota.  the  Wildlife 
M  magement  Institute  rejxirt.s 

Runoff  samples  taken  after  .i  rain  from  .i 
storm  sewer  and  a  ditch  that  empty  into  the 
lake  revealed  DDT  concentrations  ranging  up 


JOHN  ENCiLISH-    NATIONAL 
COMMITrFEMAN 


HON   HERBERT  TENZER 

or   >ixv,    Turk 
IN   I'HK  HOUSE  OK  REI'RESENTA'nVES 

Wt'dneiday.  Sfptcmber  4.  1968 

Mr  TENZER  Mr  Streaker,  one  of  the 
ImportHiit  elections  at  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago  last 
week  was  the  :^lection  of  John  F'  English 
as  tiie  new  national  committeeman  :rom 
the  State  of  New  York 

I  have  known  Jack  English  for  .i  little 
more  ttian  8  years  and  I  am  very  pleased 
that  he  has  won  this  well-deserved 
honor.  Ttie  Na.ssau  Democratic  county 
chairman  is  a  bnnht.  eneruetic  young 
man  who  has  proved  his  ability  to  lead 
a  minonty  party  to  victory  in  suburban 
Nassau  County  I  am  ixmlident  that  he 
will  apply  ins  talents  fo  the  initnediate 
task  of  reuniting  tlie  Democratic  Party 
In  the  SUte  of  New  York  and  helping 
to  elect  Vice  President  Hi'Mphrey  and 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  Novemt)er. 

The  Lonn  Island  Press,  in  its  Septem- 
ber 3  editorial,  points  to  the  record  and 
the  i.>oUMnial  of  Jack  English  and  I  place 
the  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  ix>i:u 
for  the  mfonnatlon  of  all  of  my  col- 
ieatiues  m  the  House: 

John    English    Movia    Up 

The  election  of  Nassau  Chairman  John  V 
English  iLS  .National  Committeeman  from 
New  York  is  the  first  step  by  feuding  State 
Democrats  toward  a  p<«t-conventlon  recon- 
ciliation 

After  the  death  of  Robert  Kennedy,  his 
friend  and  first  choice  for  the  presidential 
nomination.  Mr  English  backed  Sen  Eugene 
McCarthy  But  he  won  the  National  Com- 
rmttee  post  with  the  lielp  of  many  Humphrey 
supfxjrters.  demonstrating  the  a.lectlon  and 
respect  in  which  John  English  Is  held  by  all 
factions  'if  the  party 

Only  42.  Mr  English  has  had  a  remarkable 
career  in  Nassau  He  won  a  national  reputa- 
tion by  transforming  the  first  big  suburban 
county,  historically  a  Republican  bastion, 
into  .k  marginal  battleground,  electing  and 
relectlng  a  Democratic  county  executive,  two 
Dr-mocrntlc  rungrersmen.  four  stale  legisla- 
tors and  numerous  Judges 

He   had    earlier    announced    he    would    re- 


linquish the  county  leadership  next  year, 
and  the  assitsslnatlon  of  Senator  Kennedy 
alnK«8t  drove  him  to  withdraw  from  public 
life  We  are  delighted  that  Jr.hn  English  will 
stay  in  ptiUtlcs  By  the  leadership,  inte'ui- 
gence.  integrity  and  talent  ut  bucn  men  the 
public  iia  well  as  the  parlies  prollt 

Mr  Speaker,  now  that  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  has  selected  our 
party  s  nominee  tor  President  and  Vice 
President  now  that  tlie  necessary  and 
Important  debates  on  ilie  major  issues  of 
Uie  day  have  l>een  conducted — now  that 
the  two  major  parties  have  started  the 
1968  presidential  campau'n— it  will  be 
the  respon.slbility  of  men  like  Jack  I-^ng- 
lish  to  unite  the  Uemcx-ratic  Party  .--o 
that  we  may  give  to  the  American  people 
the  progre.sslve  and  capable  leadersliip 
which  our  Nation  demands  for  the  next 
4  years 

From  tils  pa.->t  record  and  the  unlim- 
ited twtential  which  he  possesses.  I  can 
think  of  tew  men  better  equipped  to 
handle  this  delicate  and  ma.uir  task  in 
the  State  of  New  York  than  John  F. 
English, 

The  preconvention  campaign  w  as  emo- 
tional and  hard  fought,  but  now.  lus  be- 
fore the  convention.  I  urge  all  Demo- 
crats to  join  me  m  supporting  tlie  choice 
of  the  convention 

1  have  \oiced  :ny  .support  for  Vice 
President  Htmphrey  ever  since  the  dra- 
matic March  il  statetiiont  of  the  Presi- 
dent bat  I  have  rei>eatedly  stated  that 
I  would  support  the  choice  of  the  conven- 
tion with  all  my  energy.  Jack  English 
may  have  been  supporting  another  can- 
didate before  last  wtM'k.  but  now  we  and 
all  Democrats  .^tand  as  one  and  I  !o<jk 
to  Jack  English  for  the  leadership  needed 
at  this  moment  to  unite  us  in  purpose 
and  in  "ur  goals  for  the  Nation — peace 
abroad  and  .social  justice  at  home 

Good  luck.  Jack  English 


LOMOND  SCHOOL  RATED  ONE  OF 
NATION'S  TOP  10  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  •^^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  VANIK  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
achievement  of  one  nf  the  schools  in  the 
Greater  Cleveland  area,  the  Lomond 
Elementary  School  of  Shaker  Heights. 
Ohio. 

The  September  issue  of  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  includes  an  article  by  Nancy 
Faber  entitled.  "Ten  Top  Elementary 
Schools'  as  selected  by  a  panel  of  seven 
of  the  Naiions  top  educators  This  panel, 
which  includes  three  superintendents  of 
.schools  and  two  deans  of  university 
schools  of  education,  chose  the  10  most 
outstandina  schools  from  a  tot<^l  of 
73.400  public  izrade  schools  Those  which 
were  selected  are  truly  to  be  congratu- 
lated 

Lomond  Elementary  is  one  of  those  10 

The  Iximond  Elementan.-  School  of 
Shaker  Heights.  Ohio,  has  an  enrollment 
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of  6'35  children  who  are  guided  and  in- 
structed by  an  outstanding  faculty  of  36. 
The  school,  which  was  built  in  1929,  has 
been  modernized  with  the  addition  of  a 
$110,000  education  center  equipped  with 
child-operated  movie  projectors,  slide 
machines,  and  tape  recorders. 

The  school  system  spends  an  average 
of  S850  per  year  per  child  in  Lomond 
Elementarv.  This  figure  is  proof  that  the 
citizens  of  Shaker  Heights  realize  that 
there  is  no  sounder  investment  than 
qualitv  education.  It  is  proof  of  their 
commitment    to    the    America    of    the 

The  Jinirnal  article  also  calls  attention 
to  the  hard  work  of  the  school's  faculty 
and  PTA  which  has  made  Lomond  a 
model  of  successful  human  relations 
within  a  .'^chool  and  community. 

Principal  William  C.  Riley,  who  is 
beginning  his  sixth  year  at  Lomond,  is  to 
be  highly  commended  for  his  leadership. 
The  spirit  of  the  faculty,  the  children, 
and  the  parents  of  the  Lomond  School 
are  an  example  to  the  whole  Nation  of 
what  cooperation  and  community  in- 
volvement can  achieve. 

The  entire  Cleveland  community  is 
proud  of  their  accomplishment. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  OPTOMETRIC  CENTER  OF  NE-W 
YORK  ACQUIRES  A  NEW  HOME 


HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4,  1968 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Optometric  Center  of  New  York,  as  a 
community    resource    facility,  combines 
the  best  features  of  a  teaching-clinic  and 
ret.earch  center  primarily  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  seeing  and  human  visual  dis- 
abilities. Its  academic  and  scientific  in- 
terests are  broad  and  relate  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  knowledge  in  the  field, 
and.  thereby,  to  the  social  and  profes- 
sional   advancements    for    the    care   of 
patients  in  the  community.  Socially,  sci- 
entifically  and  professionally,   the   Op- 
tometric Center  of  New  York  is  devoted 
to  the  noblest  principles  of  human  bet- 
terment.  The   Optometric   Center    is   a 
nonprofit    and   tax    exempt   institution, 
founded  on  April  16,  1956,  and  is  char- 
tered by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 

April  16.  1968,  constituted  the  12th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  Op- 
tometric Center  of  New  York.  These 
years  have  been  productive  ones  for  the 
community  which  the  center  so  vitally 
serves  and  for  the  advancement  of  the 
visual  sciences  in  optometry.  The  institu- 
tion has  developed  a  imique  role  of  social 
and  scientific  concern  and  its  place  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  importance. 

The  Optometric  Center  of  New  York 
has  occupied  its  present  building  at  351 
West  48th  Street  since  1961.  The  sig- 
nificant growth  and  development  of  the 
institution  during  the  past  12  years  has 
attracted  the  interest  and  attention  of 
the  community  and  has  commanded  the 


respect  and  admiration  among  scientists 
and   research   investigators.   The  presi- 
dent of  the  Optometric  Center's  board  of 
trustees.    Mr.    Bennett    Rose,    has    an- 
nounced that  the  institution  has  entered 
into  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a  new 
and  enlarged  home.  The  new  building, 
to  be  occupied  toward  the  end  of  the 
year  following  extensive  renovations  and 
alterations,    will    provide    about    25,000 
square  feet  of  space,  almost  five  times 
the  size  of  the  present  building  on  West 
48th  Street.  A  much  needed  expansion 
of    clinical    facilities,    laboratories    for 
visual  science  research,  and  classrooms 
and    seminar    rooms    for    postgraduate 
education  will  be  made  possible  in  this 
seven  storied,  elevatored  building  at  122 
East  25th  Street  in  my  district. 

The  number  of  patient-visits  in   the 
aggregate   under   the   present    circum- 
stances is  about  30.000  per  annum.  While 
general   and   specialty    care   have   con- 
tinued to  be  of  a  higher  order  quality 
with    standards    of    profes.sional     per- 
formance second  to  none  in  the  greater 
metropolitan  area,  the  necessity  to  main- 
tain it  has  been  an  abiding  concern  of 
everyone  associated  w  ith  the  Optometric 
Center  of  New  York.  Indeed,  "blue  chip" 
professional  care  at  the  ctnter  indelibly 
has  caused  a  rise  in  standards  for  all 
eye  care  in  the  city  and  this  is  a  noble 
function.  Plans  for  the  accommodation 
of  42,000  to  45.000  patient-visits  by  1972 
are  being  made. 

The  conscience  of  a  .scientific  mstitu- 
tion  is  the  quaUty  and  extent  of  its  re- 
search.  Nowhere   are   the  opportunities 
for  the  betterment  of  human  develop- 
ment richer  than  in  the  field  of  vision 
and  perception.   Entirely   new  concepts 
are   being    offered    to    replace    theories 
which  have  existed  for  centuries.  The 
years   ahead    give    great    promise    that 
visual   problems   may,   indeed,   be   pre- 
vented and  controlled  rather  than  merely 
"corrected."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  en- 
tire area  of  perceptual  and  motor  co- 
ordination development  of  the  child  has 
been  demonstrated  to  have  a  visual  com- 
ponent which  appears  to  be  a  key  ele- 
ment in  that  development.    In  addition 
to  present  areas  of  research  concern  in 
the  fields  of  myopia,   tonometery,   and 
esotropia  for  which  Goverrunent  funds 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  have  been  re- 
ceived or  are  committed,  research  en- 
deavors are  in  preparation  in  Infrared 
optometer  methods  and  studies,  optical 
classification  of  keratoconus,  accommo- 
dation   studies    in    amblyopia,    validity 
studies    m    caeconometry.    oculographic 
analysis   of   visual   acuity    in   the   sub- 
normal    vision     patient,     oculographic 
analysis  of  ocular  motility,  analysis  of 
TV  surround  illumination,  study  of  the 
accommodative    function    under    cyclo- 
plegia.  visual  field  alterations  in  the  blind 
spot    of    mariotte    during    accommoda- 
tion, normalization  and  standardization 
of    development   visual   and   perceptual 
tests,  development  of  an  optical  tonom- 
eter,    computer     ray     tracings    of     the 
human  eye.  study  of  radiation  properties 
of  ophthalmic  lenses,  study  of  the  quah- 
tative   adequacy   of   ophthalmic   lenses, 
national  social  study  of  the  optometric 
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profession,  a  study  of  vertical  sociological 
mobility  in  optometry,  development  of  a 
laboratory  of  ultrasound  for  ocular  re- 
search, development  of  a  laboratory  of 
pupillographic  research,  development  of 
a  laboratory  of  electroretinographic  re- 
search, study  of  clinical  methods  for  test- 
ing color  vision  by  use  of  the  land  theory, 
development  of  a  color  vision  clinical 
laboratory,  and  experimental  re.search  in 
the  visual  sciences  under  the  conditions 
of  a  hyperbaric  oxygen  chamber. 

The  Optometric  Center  of  New  York 
has  planned  a  brilliant  future  in  visual 
science  research. 

Over  the  years  the  institution  busily 
has  been  engaged  in  continuing  educa- 
tion for  the  ophthalmic  practitioners  for 
the  purpo.se  of  raising  standards  of  eye- 
care  and  reducing  the  time  lag  between 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  the  re- 
.search laboratory  and  clinic  vis-a-vis  the 
practitioner.  This  education  has  mani- 
fested   Itself    in    symposia,    conferences, 
.seminars,  courses,  and  colloquial.  Practi- 
tioners from   36   States  and    14   foreign 
countries  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
work.  Courses  attended  by  more  than  800 
optometrists  and  42  major  symposia  with 
more  than  12,000  pre.sent  have  comprised 
the  maior  portions  of  the  teaching  pro- 
uram.  Additionally,  eight  summer  resi- 
dency programs  in  orthoptics  and  visual 
training    have    given    intensive    clinica! 
and  didactic  work  in  this  important  sub- 
iect    area    to    newly    graduated    profes- 
sionals  From  time  to  time,  optometri.sts 
from  foreign  countries  have  been  in  resi- 
dence   at    the    Optometric    Center    for 
ix^riods  of  up  to  6  months. 

From  July  13.  1964  extending  throu :!h 
July  17.  1966.  the  Optometric  Center  of 
New  York,  with  grants  from  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Manpuw  er  Development  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  undertook  a  2-year  residency 
prouram  approved  by  the  board  of 
regents,  for  the  education  and  training 
of  exiled  CubaQ  optometrists.  This  maior 
teaching  effort,  con.suming  six  trimesters, 
was  especially  conceived  for  the  grad-  • 
uates  of  the  University  of  Havana. 

The  institution  believes  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  courses,  symposia,  and 
summer  residency  programs,  a  major 
effort  be  expended  to  establish  a  foreign 
residency  program  to  attract  interested 
professionals  in  a  comprehensive,  clin- 
ically oriented  program.  Quite  aside  from 
the  international  good  will  and  under- 
standing, the  center  would  fulfill  the 
worthy  goal  of  seeking  to  elevate  the 
standarcis  of  professional  care  rendered 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  institution's  library  presents  an 
extensive  collection  of  texts  and  journals 
in  optometry,  ophthalmology,  perceptual 
psychlology  and  optical  science.  The  col- 
lection numbers  about  8.000  texts  and 
24.000  journals.  The  card  catalogue  file 
has  been  kept  up-to-date  with  the  aid  of 
the  Reference  Card  Section  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

At  the  present  time,  the  full-time 
executive  director  is  the  chief  officer  of 
the  instiution  responsible  for  adminis- 
tration, planning,  programing,  person- 
nel and  professional  activities.  His 
responsibilities  relate  to  the  operation  of 
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the  institution  in  all  of  its  aspects  He  is 
responsible  to  the  board  of  trustees  He  is 
assisted  by  two  optometrists  who  serve  as 
assistant  directors  and  whose  adminis- 
trative and  pr  essional  work  each  is 
part  time 

Additions  to  the  professional  staff 
carefully  are  made  from  time  to  time  as 
the  need  arises.  The  staff  is  a  superb 
unit  of  professional  skills  and  knowledge 
which  can  be  compaied  favorably  to  anv 
other  ur.it  about  thf  country  As  a 
clinical  t-am.  it  is  probably  second  to 
none  m  the  visual  sciences  The  staff 
numbers  70.  more  than  half  of  whom 
possess  skills  in  a  specialized  area 

The  nature  of  the  qualifications  for 
appointment  to  the  professional  staff  be- 
speaks its  excellence, 

Qr.\LiriCAT10N-S  AND  STAMOARDS  FOR  APPOINT- 
MENT TO  THE  PROrESSIO.NAL  '^TAFF  jP  TJIE 
OPTOMETRIC    .ENTER    cP    NtW    YORK 

First  All  persons  desirlnt;  to  be  con- 
sidered for  appointment  to  the  Opto- 
tnetnc  Center  of  New  York  .shall  submit 
a  written  application  toiiether  with  such 
supportin-;  data  as  may  be  required. 

Second.  An  apphcant  shall  be  of  ;.,'00<1 
moral  and  intellectual  character  and 
reputation  vvho  us  a  ijraduate  of  a  school 
or  collese  of  optometrv  accredited  by 
the  Council  on  Optometnc  Education  of 
the  American  Optometnc  Association; 
or  an  applicant  shall  be  of  good  moral 
and  inU'llectual  character  and  reputa- 
tion who  :s  a  i^raduate  of  a  program  dis- 
cipline or  profession  duly  accredited  or 
recok,'ni2:ed  by  the  appropriate  educa- 
tional accroditmi:  body 

Third.  An  applicant  shall  have  accom- 
plished graduation  in  the  top  third  of 
his  class 

Fourth.  In  the  case  of  an  oiitometrist 
in  practice,  he  shall  be  required  to  meet 
all  ell:;ibility  requirements  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Optometn.-;  or  m  the 
case  of  a  nonupiometnst.  he  shall  be  re- 
quired to  meet  .lil  eiwibility  require- 
ments of  the  academy  at  the  respective 
field  of  learning. 

Fifth.  In  the  case  of  an  optometrist 
who  has  been  in  practice  5  or  more 
years:  la*  two  publishe<i  scientific  pa- 
pers or  papers  which  have  been  iiccepted 
for  publication,  b'  attendance  at  pro- 
grams of  postgraduate  education  of  at 
least  50  hours  per  year 

Sixth.  In  the  case  of  an  optometrist 
who  has  been  in  practice  3  years  or 
more,  but  less  than  5  years:  'a)  one 
pubhsned  scientific  paper  or  a  paper 
which  has  been  accepted  for  publica- 
tion, b '  attendance  at  programs  of 
postgraduate  education  of  at  least  50 
hours  per  year. 

Seventh.  In  the  case  of  a  nonoptom- 
etrist.  appropriate  similar  requirements 
for  publication  of  scientific  papers  and 
for  continuing  postgraduate  education 
shall  apply. 

Eighth.  Such  other  qualifications  as 
may  be  imposed  consistent  with  the  work 
and  needs  of  the  institution. 

Ninth.  No  ptrsun  may  be  appointed 
to  the  professiorial  staff  wiio  occupies  a 
position  on  the  board  of  trustees  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Optometnc  Center  of  New 
York  for  reasons  of  conflict  of  interest. 
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The  body  of  original  authority  and  re- 
spr>nj>ibllity  of  the  Optometric  Center  of 
New  York  is  its  lx)ard  of  triistees.  Its 
chief  deputy  is  the  e.xecutlve  director  of 
the  institution  The  viability  of  the  cen- 
ter is  a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  board  of  trustees  The  present  of- 
ficers of  the  board  of  trustees  are:  Presi- 
dent, Mr  BennKt  Ru.se,  vice  president, 
Mr  Lloyd  P  Grlscom;  treasurer,  Mr. 
Michael  I  Schatler;  .secretary  and  execu- 
tive director,  Dr   Alden  N    Hatlner 

Tiae  orderly  growth  and  development 
of  the  Optometric  Center  of  New  York 
to  advance  tiie  knowledge  of  the  visual 
science  and  to  provide  community  care, 
research,  and  educatmn  comprise  a  des- 
tiny of  worth  and  tiobil.ty  The  bril- 
liance of  Its  reputation  in  community  and 
.scientific  circles  bespeaks  the  institu- 
tions vitality,  .ntellictually  diid  socially. 
The  Optometric  Center  of  New  York 
serves  mankind.  Its  larger  role  in  its  new- 
home  in  my  district  during  these  next 
years  represents  a  great  challenge  to  all 
who  are  associated  with  the  institution — 
;ind  It  al.so  represents  a  fine  opportunity 
for  unique  public  service. 


September   i.  inf!S 


SOIL- WATER  CONSERVATION  VIT.^L 
FOR  OUR   FUTURE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or    l-LORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedriesdav.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  FUQUA  Mr  Speaker,  recently  Mr. 
Holhs  R  Williams.  Deputy  Administrator 
for  Watersiu'ds,  Soil  Con.servation  Serv- 
ice, US  Department  of  .Xgriculture. 
made  an  excellent  presentation  at  the 
annual  meet  ma  uf  the  Florida  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  Soil  and  Water  Con.servation  Di.s- 
trict  Supervisors  in  Gainesville.  Fla  .  on 
August  Jl.'.  1968. 

This  is  an  excellent  presentation  about 
this  work  which  means  .so  much  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation  Our  soil  and  water 
are  irreplaceable  natural  resources  and 
far  too  much  has  been  destroyed  by  man 
without  regard  for  those  who  will  con:c 
behind 

Particular  credit  is  due  for  those  men 
who  serve  as  district  .supervisors  of  this 
program  I  rake  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  my  father  has  this  di.stinction  and 
is  an  enthusia.stic  booster  of  the  program 
I  commend  tl'ie  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams 
for  your  readme,'  ;\s  an  outstanding 
speech  on  the  organization  and  lespons^- 
bllities  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts,  as  follows: 
Soil     and     Water     CoNsERVArioN     Districts 

OacANlZATlON     AND     RESPONSIBILITIES 

I  .tm  honored  to  he  here  wUti  you  today 
in  ttie  beautiful  State  cf  Florida.  I  tJiank 
your  president.  Mr  O  R  Mlnton,  for  Invit- 
ins?  me  to  speale  at  your  23rd  Annual  Meet- 
ing 

Piorlda  is  fortunate  In  having  competent 
leadership  In  its  soli  ,ind  water  conservation 
districts.  I  Commend  you  as  suiaervisors  of 
soli  and  water  conservation  districts,  and. 
as  a  st-ite  association,  upon  your  achieve- 
ments slnre  your  association  was  organized 
in  1946.  H'lmp  Burns  recently  gave  me  some 
figures  regarding  a  few  of  the  soli  and  water 


^  ■n.servatlon  pra-'ices  th.it  have  been  In- 
t.t:t;ied  to  d.Ue  Fur  example 

Drainage — mains  .ind  Literals- -over  366- 
ixX),rx)0  It.:  irrigation  systems.  6,990;  tile 
drains,  over  5,000.000  ft  :  farm  ponds,  5,339: 
tree  plantlr  over  1  5  rninion  acres;  pasture 
planting,  2,o  million  acres;  and  water  control 
•structures  I'^.seS 

You  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  these  ac- 
lomp'i.shments 

Your  small  watershed  program  In  Florida 
:s  most  commendable  Currently  you  have 
18  projects  authorized  for  i  peratlons  and 
four  of  these  have  been  ct'mpleted  Nine  are 
presently  under  construction  and  a  new 
start  on  another  watershed  is  expected  this 
ye:ir  Florida  has  -ubmitted  ,i  tot:il  of  74 
applications  for  iisslstance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  P\ibUc  Law  566  These  applications 
cover  over  5  million  sjcres 

Some  3  6  million  do'.I.ir.'^  ^i;r  e  been  spent 
en  construction  to  date  The  Inc.U  share  of 
this  lias  been  about  S600.000 

The  protection,  improvement,  and  develop- 
ment of  -  ur  soil  and  wat^r  resources  !s  the 
rock  upon  which  the  future  will  be  built. 
For  three  decades  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  i.ave  been  the  key  unit  of  govern- 
ment through  which  rlt:?ens  c-'ild  particl- 
[late  In  jji.innlriBt  anc!  instUlinc  the  .>iOil  and 
water  con.servation  measures  needed  to  pro- 
tect and  Improve  the  land. 

This  prtK-edure  has  been  iiiyhly  .-.ucces,s- 
ful  Some  tiO  conservation  districts  liave 
been  organized  in  norid.i  Their  accompli.'.h- 
ments  are  many.  The  main  rea.son  is  the  lead- 
ership of  the  dlstn.'ts,  of  men  hke  you  and 
yovir  counterparts  across   the   Nation 

1  am  devoted  to  soil  conservation  districts 
and  the  men  who  run  them,  and  have  been 
all  of  my  professional  life,  ^^ever.il  years  aco 
I  expressed  my  deep  respect  and  .idmlration 
for  you  and  for  the  work  in  which  vou  are 
engaged  in  these  words: 

Tliere  is  no  more  essential  unit  of  nur 
free  government  than  the  soil  conservation 
districts,  surely  no  set  of  public  servants  so 
unselflsh  and  so  dedicated 

■Supervisor"  has  become  an  iionored  title 

No  sc:ii.d.>l  has  been  attached  to  it  No 
selfish  purpaiie  h.is  corrupted  it  Money  can't 
biiv  It 

It  knows   no   party.   It   knows  no   favorite. 

It  Is  honorable  and  dlcnlfled  and  exempli- 
fies, more  than  any  title  I  know,  the  good 
qualities  >  f  iniblic  service. 

The  .supervist)r  is  a  man  of  the  soil,  inu 
he  IS  distinguished  by  his  vision  and  his 
willingness   to  a.ssume   leadership. 

He  IS  a  good  citizen  and  a  coihsldcrate 
i.eighbor 

His  face  Is  bronzed  by  the  wind  and  the 
sun  and  his  hands  are  roueh  from  a  life 
of  toil,  but  in  his  heart  is  a  love  and  con- 
cern for  his  fellow  man 

To  him.  coiiservatlon  is  a  profession  as 
well  as  a  duty. 

Neither  the  doctor  nor  the  law^yer.  the 
teacher  nor  the  minister  surpasses  him  in 
the  linselflshness  of  his  devotion  to  the  well- 
being  of  his  community,  and  of  the  i,unian 
race. 

And  he  has  taken  to  heart  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist  who  told  us  that  the  earth  is 
the  Lords  and  he  has  sto<xi  guard  lor  the 
Lord. 

Ves.  the  coi^servation  dl.'-trirt  ^uperv^sor  is 
somebody  very  special  We  who  are  well-fed 
and  weli-clothed  and  who  see  opportunity 
spread  out  before  us  lor  ourselves  and  (  ur 
children  are  lorever  Indebted  to  him.  That 
is  my  tribute  to  the  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation district  and  its  supervisors 

As  leaders  of  the  soil  and  viator  conser- 
vation movement  in  Florida  you  have  per- 
formed, and  are  continuing  to  pcrlorm,  a 
lasting  service  in  guiding  the  farm  land- 
owners and  'perators  or  your  districts  to- 
ward operations  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  conservation  land  tuse. 


September  4,  n^d^ 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Within  the  last  20  years,  the  concept  of 
resource  conservation  has  broadened  tremen- 
(ini-ily  It  has  come  to  mean  protecting  land 
against  all  forms  of  soil  deterioration,  re- 
building eroded  and  depleted  soils,  build- 
in"  up  soil  fertiliiv,  stabilizing  critical  run- 
otf  and  .sedltnent-produclng  areas,  Improv- 
in"  grasslands  woodlands,  and  wildlife  lands, 
conserving  water  for  Industrial  and  munic- 
ipal as  well  as  other  uses,  proper  agricul- 
tural irrigation  and  drainage,  and  reducing 
Hoodwater  .sediment  damage  for  benefits  to 
the  public  as  a  whole. 

Soil  and  wnti-r  conservation  today  Includes 
plarnlns  and  treating  complete  watersheds 
as  resource  tmits  This  means  coordinating 
the  manasenient  of  crop,  range,  pasture  and 
forest  lands  and  the  treatment  of  water- 
c  nirses  in  the  upper  watersheds  to  minimize 
the  dan'ace  (  t  uoods  and  sediment  and  to 
improve  the  quality  and  regularity  of  water 
supplies 

\s  soil  and  water  conservationists,  we  an 
have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  these  changing 
times  We  iiui-t  assume  larger  challenges 
and  take  advantage  uf  opportunities  to  pre- 
pare our  districts  for  a  larger  and  broader 
role  In  lite  days  ahead. 

Your  .association  over  the  years  has  been 
especiallv  alert  to  the  need  for  change  in 
vour  organl?,atlon  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions For  example,  vour  original  District 
Act  of  June  10,  1937  followed  closely  the 
provisions  of  the  Standard  Act  recommend- 
ed by  President  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

In  June  1939  vou  amended  your  Act  to 
change  the  name  of  the  State  Committee 
to  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Board,  as 
well  as  the  membership  of  the  board  This 
amendment  provided  that  all  five  super- 
visors would  be  elected  instead  of  three 
rlprted  and  two  appointed. 

In  June  1947  an  amendment  to  your  Act 
authorized  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
carryinit  out  the  purposes  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  law. 

Again,  in  June  1949.  an  amendment  was 
enacted  which  provided  for  changing  district 
boundaries  bv  addition  or  removal  of  terri- 
tory from  districts.  The  June  1953  amend- 
ment abolished  the  existing  State  Soil  Con- 
serv.ition  Board  and  created  a  new  State 
Soil  Conservation  Bonrd.  It  further  provided 
that  members  of  the  Board  must  be  farmers 
and  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

The  .^ct  was  further  amended  in  June 
1965  to  change  the  name  of  districts  to  Soil 
and  Water  Conrervjrtion  Districts  and  to  ex- 
pand the  scope  of  the  law  to  provide  for 
the  prevention  of  floodwater  and  sediment 
damages  and  for  furthering  the  conserva- 
tion, development,  utilization  and  disposal 
of  water  The  amendment  also  authorized 
districts  to  borrow  money  and  pledge  for  se- 
curity the  income  and  personal  property  of 
the  district. 

Then  in  June  1967  you  changed  the  name 
of  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Board  to 
State  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Board. 

I  am  especiallv  pleased  to  note  that  legis- 
lation ha.s  been  drafted  to  further  amend 
your  district  law  to  permit  the  creation  of 
watershed  improvement  districts  within  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts. 

Soil  and  Water  conservation  distric*-s  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  must  look 
ahead,  not  backward.  As  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  s.lid,  '/'  i'  "of  .so  important  iihcre 
u-e  stand—as  it  ;■?  the  direction  ui  which  we 
arc  Qonio'. 

We  must  look  at  cur  programs  and  our 
techniques  to  see  that  they  are  up-to-date, 
that  thev  meet  today's  needs.  We  must  be 
alert  to '  new  ideas.  We  must  continually 
bring  new  blood  Into  our  organizations  and 
be  stimulated  by  their  thinking.  We  must 
see  the  whole  picture  and  not  just  what  ap- 
peals to  u-  mrst  or  what  interests  us  most. 
We  have  become  an  urban  nation.  Seventy 
percent   of  our  people  now  live  in  only  one 


percent  of  the  space  available  in  the  Nation, 
If  the  present  trend  continues,  by  the  year 
2  000  four  out  of  five  Americans  will  live  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Thus  the  will  and  the 
facilities  to  cope  adequately  with  our  re- 
source problems  at  the  local.  State  and  Na- 
tional level  is  largely  m  the  hands  of  the 
urban  people. 

Our  urban  people  must  be  made  aware 
that  our  strength  as  a  people  and  as  a  Na- 
tion, our  future  greatness  in  the  world  so- 
ciety—all this  and  more — are  wrapped  up  in 
our  land  and  water  resources. 

If  our  urban  people,  who  will  have  a  large 
voice  in  shaping  the  future,  are  to  attain  the 
understanding  that  is  essential  to  decisive 
action.  It  win  onlv  come  about  through 
leadership  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts.  You  .ire  local  experts  in  resource 
development  and  management.  You  must 
Inform  and  enlist  the  aid  of  non-farmers, 
indeed  urge  them  to  Join  u-;  in  t'ood  resource 
conservation  work. 

For  various  reasons,  more  and  more  urban 
people  are  becomintr  aware  of  their  stake  in 
land  and  water  n^.source  conservation  and 
lise  They  are,  and  will  be  Increasingly  turn- 
ing to  you— the  district  leaders-  for  help 
and  Information. 

I  believe  vou  can  strengthen  districts  and 
broaden  their  scope  and  purpose  by  inviting 
the  leadership  of  nonagrlcultural  conserva- 
tion Interests  to  participate  with  you  in  your 
activities  at  the  local  district  level  and  .at 
your  State  association  level. 

This  job  is  so  big  that  there  l.s  ruom  lor  all. 
I  urge  you  to  strive  for  quality  programs- 
programs  that  fully  reflect  all  the  pre.sent  and 
longtime   resource  needs  of  the  community. 
By  all  the  resource  needs  /  mean  all:  not 
just  the  agricultural  land  needs:  not  Just  the 
watershed    protection    and    flo-nd    prevention 
needs;    not   just    the   farm   and   ranch   needs 
and  problems    I  me.  n  all- truly  all— of  the 
comniimitv  needs    I  nie.in  munici».il  and  in- 
dustrial water  s ut^plv  now  and  for  the  future. 
I  mean  p.trks  and  pla'-grounds  and  recreation 
areas.    I    me, in    swiinniinE    and    tjoatiiig    .-.nd 
hshing    ;.nd    other    ■.vater-b.-.sed    tourism,    I 
me.in  new  local  industries  that  improve  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  community,  I  mean 
those  things  that  directly  concern  all  citizens 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

Each  district  must  become  a  great  deal 
more  than  an  erosion  control  or  a  water  con- 
servation district,  cperated  mainly  by  farmers 
and  for  farmers  It  must  broaden  its  scope  to 
Include  activities  that  interest  and  benefit 
every  member  of  the  community,  rural  and 
urban  alike. 

For  30  years  .soil  conservation  districts  have 
given  magnificent  leadership  m  achieving 
their  obiecives  on  farmlands.  That  i.?  still  a 
basic  p.-iVt  of  the  job.  But  t'le  need  today  is 
for  miich  more-'O  very  much   more. 

At  this  moment  in  time  every  district  has 
an  unparillPd  opportunity  to  become  the 
resource  de->'lopment  leader  of  every  com- 
munitv  in  the  land  with  wider  pon-ers  to 
make  decisions  and  to  act.  But  this  will  not 
-just  hanpen  "  It  will  t.ike  work- hard  work. 
And  the  place  to  begin  is  with  a  quality  up- 
dated work  proeram 

Soil  and  Wat'-r  conservation  districts  hold 
the  kev  to  the  futtirc  of  our  l.'nd  and  water 
resources.  Our  best  hopes  rest  upon  your 
leadership  and  vision,  your  ability  to  mike 
and  carrv  cut  lone-range  multiple-use  pro- 
grams for  ;  ;nd  and  water,  iind  your  initiative 
md  persuasiveness  in  enlisting  the  support 
and  active  participation  of  our  urban  jieople. 
Leaders  of  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts are  f.ired  with  some  vital  decisions  If 
thev  are  to  exnand  their  pro-r.tms  and  con- 
tinue to  lead  in  the  field  of  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development 

The  Special  Committee  on  District  Outlook 
of  the  N.nional  A.ssociation  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts  has   concluded  that  if 
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districts  are  to  t'row  and  make  their  most 
effective  contribution  to  our  .society  in  the 
luture.  they  must  expand  their  programs  to 
embr.tce  new  jjhases  of  conservation  and  re- 
source dexeloinneiit,  and  districts  should  be- 
come iqu.iipcd  organizationally  for  this  ex- 
panded role. 

If  our  assessment  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation district  opportunities  is  correct,  .iiid 
we  believe  it  is,  .vhat  should  be  districts'  re- 
sponsibilities if  they  are  to  meet  ••'inorroWs 
needs')  Some  of  t'ncse  are: 

District  officials  should  move  at  once  to 
strengthen  this  ability  to  conduct  broad  con- 
servation and  resources  development  pro- 
grams, Thi.i  will  involve  action  to  lncre.»se 
urban,  business,  and  civic  reiiresmtatives  on 
the  governing  boards  of  districts. 

District  olficials  must  strengthen  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  carrying  out  watershed  and 
river  basin  programs,  re.source  conser  .ition 
a.iid  dev.'lopment  projects,  participate  :  i  pub- 
lic lands  management  and  conservation  and 
other  progra.ms  that  benefit  all  segmt-nt.^  of 
the  communltv.  They  mu.st  work  to  extend 
the  principle  of  local  initiative  and  re^^'fihsi- 
bilitv  in  all  of  these  programs. 

District.^  in  many  Slates  need  more  rvpllcit 
authoritv  in  State  laws  which  clearly  outline 
their  role  in  comprehensive  land  and  winter 
resource  development  programs  In  many 
cases,  districts  do  not  have  governmental 
powers  commensurate  with  their  respcn-i- 
bilities.  This  need  has  been  well  illustrated 
bv  our  PL.  566  experience  where  amend- 
ments to  district  enabling  laws  were  neces- 
sary in  order  for  them  to  sponsor  and  carry 
otit  watershed  projects. 

Districts  need  greater  financial  support, 
especiallv  m  the  area  of  administrative  and 
-•aff  expenses.  The  lack  of  power  to  raise 
nionev  has  often  weakened  the  ability  of 
districts  to  efTectively  carry  on  sound  con- 
servation and  development  programs,  We 
cannot  eontmue  t  i  expect  dlsiricts  to  func- 
tion efTectlvclv  without  reimbursement  for 
the  services  of  district  officials,  without  staff 
"nd  other  support  .-ervices  to  plan,  adminis- 
ter coordinate  and  execute  programs  of 
major  significance.  Distiicts  are  not  alone  in 
this  problem  of  fun^ls  Many  nf  the  same 
problems  affect  the  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies which  assist  them. 

Some  changes  will  need  to  be  made  in  dis- 
•rict  or-anizatlon  and  responsibilities.  These 
will  not  be  casv  and  will  not  be  the  same 
in  every  district  But  the  cfTicials  of  each  dis- 
trict will  need  to  carefullv  assess  their  cur- 
rent dtstric*  nrocram  and  prepare  to  carry 
.  u'  the  F.r!ded' responsibilities  required  to  ac- 
complish the  complex  tasks  that  lie  aheao 

Spfcifically.  I  would  like  to  raise  these 
points  for  vour  consideration: 

1  Should  districts  have  a  member  Irom 
their  local  county  tinit  of  government  on 
Their  board  of  supervisors? 

2  Should  districts  have  a  member  irom 
the  city  government  on  their  board  cf  su- 
pervisors'' 

These  steos  it  would  seem  to  me.  would 
i-.elD  to  nmke  the  districts'  organisation 
^troni'er  and  nossiblv  more  responsive  to  the 
dpsires  and  needs  of  the  public  at  large. 

In  (losing  I  leave  this  thought  with  you. 
T'^f  t-me  has  come,  in  di.stricts.  for  growth 
and  new  development  The  time  has  come 
;.T  us  to  be  new  pioneers  on  a  new  frontier 
The  new  frontier  for  us  today  is  our  own  soil 
-nd  wat*T  conservation  district.  The  chal- 
■enge  is  to  improve  life  where  we  are— to 
understand  our  soil,  water,  and  related  re- 
sotirces:  to  use  them  w'sely  for  our  many 
needs;  and  to  make  a  better  life  for  all  of 
MS- and  f<  r  cur  grandchildren— -.n  the  sound 
h^se  of  wise  use  cf  these  resources  I  salute 
-ou  as  part  of  the  futxire  of  o-ir  country  Let 
us  continue  working  to  brine  that  future 
into  the  present  as  quickly  a.s  possible 
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YOUTH  FORUM 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  ESCH  Mr  Si)eaker.  it  was  my 
privilege  last  spring  to  host  some  100 
students  and  teacher-  from  25  area  high 
schools  at  the  first  aiinual  conKressional 
youth  forum  held  on  the  campus  of  East- 
ern Michigan  University  I  was  very 
pleased  at  the  response  to  this  rtrst  ef- 
fort and  very  encouraged  and  impressed 
by  the  intelligent  and  rational  discus- 
sions these  young  people  generated  about 
our  national  problems. 

Vietnam,  the  Selective  Service,  and  the 
crises  in  our  cities  were  the  subjects  of 
workshop  sessions  conducted  by  profes- 
sional discussion  leaders  and  addressed 
by  expert  source  persons  m  each  area. 
During  the  discussion  periods  the  stu- 
dents-examined and  debated  existing  na- 
tional policy  in  the.se  areas  and  possible 
alternatives  to  be  utilized  in  the  future. 
Although  no  definite  positions  were  taken 
or  encouraged,  the  forum  offered  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  become  involved 
In  our  great  national  debates  and  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  learn  firsthand 
the  views  of  our  yoimg  people 

On  Vietnam,  the  students  explored 
three  alternatives — stepped-up  miliUry 
effort  to  achieve  a  military  victory.  Im- 
mediate withdrawal,  and  gradual  with- 
drawal. Most  students  agreed  that  this 
was  the  most  publicized  war  in  historv 
and  that  more  people  know  more  about 
It  than  any  other  war  involving  this 
country.  The  sentiment  was  expressed 
by  some,  however,  that  we  are  being  tnld 
only  what  the  Government  wants  us  to 
hear.  The  need  for  better  education  for 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  better 
communication  between  them  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  was  stressed. 
Also  mentioned  was  the  de.sirability  of 
channeling  our  efforts  toward  helping 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  help  themselves. 
The  young  people  in  the  draft  work- 
.shop  heard  the  history  of  conscription 
in  this  country  dating  back  to  the  Civil 
War  and  an  explanation  of  how  the 
present  system  works  Then  they  cri- 
tiqued the  Selective  Service  and  brought 
forth  vanoLLs  alternative  ;>oiicies  of 
their  own  design.  Among  the  alterna- 
tives discu.ssed  were  the  development  of 
an  all-volunuiry  military,  -itilization  of 
a  lottery  system,  substitution  of  social 
service  such  as  in  VISTA  or  the  Peace 
Corps  for  military  service,  self-determi- 
nation by  young  men  to  serve  their  time 
prior  to  ai;e  :i5.  and  the  development  of 
an  all-mechanized  army.  Most  of  the 
students  agreed  on  the  need  for  better 
public  dissemination  of  information 
about  the  draft  and  the  benefits  of  a 
military  career  and  for  computerization 
of  and  uniformity  in  the  functioning  of 
local  draft  twards  Considerable  interest 
was  expressed  in  the  idea  of  classifjnng 
young  men  according  to  ability  and  in- 
terest rather  than  physical  condition  or 
mentality  and  drafting  indiuduals  ac- 
cording to  the  need  for  specific  tasks. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  students  in  the  urban  problems 
workshop  were  confronted  with  the 
overwhelming  number  of  problems  fac- 
ing our  cities  They  concentrated  their 
attention  on  the  ghetto  dweller,  the 
causes  of  his  problems,  and  possible  so- 
lutions. Tliey  generally  agreed  that  his 
problems  resulted  from  longstanding 
social  conditions  which  have  brought  on 
inhibitions  to  change  and  progress,  plus 
the  existence  of  a  political  system  which 
lends  to  exclude  the  poor  from  repre- 
sentation and  decisionmaking.  Most 
agreed  that  an  attack  on  our  urban 
problems  must  be  a  cootx»rative  venture 
involving  the  total  community  as  op- 
ixjsed  to  Government  involvement  alone. 
To  accom[)lish  this,  it  was  expressed, 
would  require  a  basic  change  of  attitude 
toward  others  by  most  people.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  effort  would  be  to  pull  the 
ghetto  dweller  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  society. 

Tlie  interest  and  participation  of  our 
Nation's  young  people  in  the  national 
and  political  life  of  our  country  is  essen- 
tial. I  found  these  students  to  be  ter- 
ribly concerned  about  the  great  issues 
facing  our  Nation  and  their  willingness 
to  explore  many  alternatives  and  new 
initiatives  was  most  encouraging.  The  5 
hours  we  .spent  looking  at  this  Nation's 
pressing  concerns  were  extremely  worth- 
while both  for  the  students  and  for  me 
in  representing  them  in  Congress  and  I 
intend  to  make  the  youth  forum  an  an- 
nual event 
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THE   MANPOWER   PROGRAM  NEEDS 
A  THOROUGH  INVESTIGATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

.If      1    '  -A  ^ 

IN  I'HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TCS 
Wednesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
tiie  House  considers  H.R.  15045,  an  ex- 
tension f>f  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

I  do  not  speak  as  an  c.pp<jnent  of  the 
goals  and  aims  of  MDTA  In  fact,  my 
bill  H.R  4668.  the  Human  Investment 
Act,  introduced  early  in  1967.  provides 
employers  incentives  to  broaden  and  ex- 
pand such  programs  as  on-the-job  train- 
ing under  the  Manixjwer  Development 
and  Training  Act  I  do.  how*  ver.  object 
to  the  administration  of  the  program, 
and  the  lack  of  control  and  monitoring 
of  expenditures. 

The  basis  of  my  concern  is  the  appar- 
ent leelmi!  that  a  program  as  extensive 
.us  .MDTA  should  be  extended  without  a 
fairly  substantial  review  of  what  its  fail- 
ures are.  with  a  view  toward  further 
improvement 

At.  trustees  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  it 
is  i>ur  responsibility  to  review  thoroughly 
the  performance  of  any  such  program 
Since  the  initiation  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  in  1962, 
just  6  short  years  ago,  nearly  $2  billion 
has  been  expended  under  the  program, 
f^jr  fi-scal  1969.  we  have  added  another 
$400  million  to  this  figure 

The   attitude   toward   the  critical   re- 


view of  the  program  appears  to  be  rep- 
resented by  Labor  Secretary  Wirtz.  in 
his  testimony  before  the  committee. 

In  his  description  of  the  program,  the 
Secretary  does  state  "More  changes  will 
surely  be  desirable.  '  However,  he  was 
obviously  not  asking  for  any.  This  re- 
llects  one  of  two  points  of  view:  either 
the  program  is  perfect  or  we  are  not 
looking  at  it  closely  enough. 

Tl'.e  manpower  program  in  my  State, 
operated  under  the  direction  of  the  Iowa 
Manpower  D>.nelopment  Council,  has  ex- 
ijerienced  recent  adverse  publicity  which 
(ilaces  the  entire  program  in  Iowa  in 
jeopardy. 

An  official  audit  by  Iowa's  State  audi- 
tor, Lloyd  Smith,  has  revealed  that  the 
State  public  .safety  department  received 
$4,518  imder  the  MDTA  for  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  which  was  substan- 
tially a  'paper"  program.  Many  of  the 
supposed  trainees  did  not  receive  Irustruc- 
tion  Others  were  listed  as  "hard-to-place 
unemployed."  who  could  not  pos.sibly  be 
considered  in  such  a  categoiT- 

In  fact,  included  in  the  category  "hard- 
to-place  unemployed"  was  a  man  who 
joined  the  deimrtment  of  public  safety 
after  a  27-year  career  with  the  Ma^on 
City,  Iowa,  fire  department. 

When  informed  of  this  classification 
after  the  auditor's  report  was  made  pub- 
lic, this  employee  stated  with  much  jus- 
tification : 

It's  an  insult.  Ridiculous  ...  I  can't  re- 
member being  unemployed  since  I  waa  a  kid 
In  school. 

Also  included  in  the  program  were  a 
19-year  veteran  of  the  public  safety  de- 
(Mirtment  and  several  supervisory  em- 
ployees. These  so-called  trainees  were  not 
informed  that  they  were  being  trained 
under  the  program,  a  clear  violation  of 
Federal  regulations. 

Officials  of  the  manpower  program  re- 
lied upon  the  employer  to  certify  that 
training  had  been  given,  the  extent  of 
such  training,  and  the  propriety  of  all 
expenses 

Until  the  release  of  the  audit  of  the 
public  .safety  department,  the  manpower 
council  itself  had  been  h.andling  the 
screening  and  eligibility  of  certification. 
The  Iowa  State  Employment  Service  had 
agreed  to  this  procedure  even  though  it  is 
a  violation  of  Federal  regulations. 

.\n  audit  of  the  public  .safety  program 
in  Iowa  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
recently  released  confirms  these  irregu- 
larities and  reveals  others. 

This  audit,  conducted  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  but  initiated  only 
after  relea.se  of  the  Iowa  State  auditor's 
report  revealed  an  even  more  extensive 
misu.se  of  Federal  funds. 

.Mso  revealed  in  the  audit  were  pay- 
ments of  S15.205  to  Iowa  Penal  Institu- 
tions for  purpo-ses  of  training  guards  to 
understand  the  behavior  of  Inmates. 
This  was  clearly  outside  of  the  bounds  of 
the  contract  under  which  the  Iowa  OJT 
prcgram  was  being  carried  out. 

The  Labor  Department  report,  based 
upon  a  .sample  audit  revealed  that  of  the 
S260.000  in  funds  received,  nearly  $20,000 
;  ad  been  improperly  expended.  The  De- 
partment's examination  which  covered 
243  trainees  disclosed  35  trainees  whose 
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eligibility  is  "controversial."  I  believe 
this  record  raises  serious  questions  about 
the  administration  of  the  manpower 
program  nationally. 

The  question  that  must  be  asked  is: 
"Who  Is  responsible  for  insuring  that 
the  regulations  regarding  screening  and 
eligibility  are  complied  with?"  The  same 
question  can  be  raised  with  respect  to 
the  surveillance  of  regulations  requiring 
the  subcontractors  in  these  programs  to 
maintain  and  preserve  records  on  trainee 
attendance  and  progress,  and  those  re- 
quiring the  subcontractor  or  furnish  each 
trainee  with  a  training  outline  and 
schedule  "at  the  commencement  of 
training." 

Following  the  release  of  the  audit  of 
the  Public  Safety  Department  OJT  pro- 
gram, I  called  upon  the  State  auditor  and 
the  State  manpower  director,  John 
Ropes,  to  conduct  as  complete  an  investi- 
gation as  was  possible,  and  to  take  steps 
necessary  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this 
situation. 

Obviously,  however,  we  should  not  de- 
pend on  the  State  auditor  to  see  that  the 
OJT  program  is  properly  administered. 
And  some  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  Federal  regulations  under  the 
MDTA  are  observed. 

I  want  to  reemphasize  that  this  prob- 
lem has  very  broad  dimensions.  In  my 
State  alone  during  the  period  of  July  1, 
1966,  through  October  of  1967,  261  pri- 
vate firms  and  28  government  agencies 
on  the  State  and  local  level  had  on-the- 
job  training  contracts  with  the  man- 
power council. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  also  requested  that 
the  chairman  of  the  House,  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  investigate  the 
situation  as  well.  The  committee  has  the 
responsibility,  the  staff,  and  the  funds 
to  see  that  this  job  is  done. 

My  efforts  to  obtain  assurances  that 
Iowa's  experience  under  MDTA  was  not 
being  repeated  throughout  the  country 
have  met  with  nothing  but  closed  doors. 
A  sample  of  the  comcem  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee's Select  Labor  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  during  portions  of  only  2 
days.  The  magnitude  of  this  program,  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  the  job  It  is  intended 
to  accomplish,  demand  more  than  this. 

My  colleagues,  I  am  convinced,  on  the 
basis  of  considerable  evidence  which  has 
come  to  my  attention,  that  the  professed 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  MDTA  are 
not  being  fulfilled.  This  failure  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  gross  malad- 
ministration of  the  act  by  those  executive 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  have  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  the  statute. 

For  many  months,  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly appalled  by  the  shocking  in- 
eptitude, carelessness,  waste,  and  in- 
efficiency which  characterize  the  opera- 
tions of  many  of  the  programs  estab- 
lished under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act,  programs  which  are 
financed  almost  entirely  from  Federal 
funds.  In  other  words,  they  are  paid  for 
with  huge  sums  of  money  taken  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  hard-working  and 
long-suffering  American  taxpayer.  De- 
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spite  these  enormous  expenditures  of 
public  funds,  the  degeneration  in  the  ac- 
tivities and  administration  of  our  na- 
tional manpower  programs  has  sunk  to 
a  level  of  waste,  inefficiency,  and  self- 
seeking  opportunism  which  is  matched 
only  by  the  similar  conditions  which  have 
long  prevailed  in  the  implementation  of 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  its  retainers 
and  satellites. 

My  colleagues,  in  recent  times  we  have 
seen  the  disastrous  results  of  the  ever 
widening  gap  between  governmental 
promise  and  achievement.  If  we  are  to 
properly  govern,  then  we  must  take  care 
to  promise  only  what  we  can  deliver.  One 
thing  is  certain,  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  a  careless  disregard  for  the 
manner  in  which  American  taxpayers 
money  is  spent.  Those  who  pay  the  bills 
for  these  programs  are  entitled  to  value 
received,  and  those  who  are  to  be  as- 
sisted should  receive  the  type  of  training 
that  will  enable  them  to  be  productive 
members  of  our  society.  We  cannot  afford 
to  settle  for  less. 

The  manpower  program  has  a  promis- 
ing potential.  Is  it  fulfilling  that  po- 
tential? 

The  evidence  acciunulated  to  date 
shows  clearly  that  the  program  is  not 
fulfilling  its  intended  purpose.  Now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  take  appropriate  steps  to 
see  that  performance  at  least  equals 
promise. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  VATICAN  COLT^CIL 
II  IN  ACTION  AT  MANRESA-ON- 
SEVERN 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 


or    MARYLAND 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  Vatican  Council  II  has  come  to  my 
State  of  Maryland  and  all  of  us  are  high- 
ly pleased.  It  has  come  to  the  placid 
shores  of  the  beautiful  Severn  River  near 
the  famous  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  lias  come 
to  the  well-known  and  highly  esteemed 
Manresa  Retreat  House  where  for  many 
years  only  men  had  the  benefit  of  its 
spiritual  renewal. 

Now  the  Reverend  Eugene  J.  Linehan. 
S.J..  director  of  Manresa  cvisions  this 
place  to  serve  a  much  larger  segment 
of  the  population  than  before.  He  would 
welcome  the  men  and  their  wives  and 
children.  Methodist.  Episcopal  and  Lu- 
theran groups  have  been  among  the 
Manresa's  visitors.  Dr.  Louis  Kaplan, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Hebrew  Col- 
lege spoke  at  Manresa  about  the  Jewish 
High  Holy  Days  and  the  men  gave  him 
a  standing  ovation.  For  this  and  for  the 
desire  to  implement  the  great  spirit  of 
the  Vatican  Council  II,  Father  Linehan 
has  our  admiration  and  merits  hearty 
appreciation. 

The  Sun  of  Baltimore,  on  September 
2,  1968  published  a  very  interesting  arti- 
cle about  Manresa-on-Severn.  Believing 
this  to  be  of  such  general  interest,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  reprinted 
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in  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord. It  is  as  follows: 

Manresa-on-Severn-  Retreat    House    Envi- 
sioned  AS  Family   Hoiel 

(By  Gabrielle  Wise) 

The  whole  lumlly  may  toon  be  Included  in 
retreatt-  being  [lianned  lor  Manresa-on- 
Severn.  once  a  CatlioUc-men-only  preserve. 
It  IS  expected  that  boating,  volleyball  and 
tennis  at  the  waK-rfront  sitt"  wU  eventually 
give  the  70-rooin  structure  an  air  of  a  family 
hotel. 

The  Rev  Eugene  J.  Linehan.  S  J.,  director 
tjf  Manresa.  not  only  Is  helping  to  close  the 
generation  gap.  but  also  envisions  the  re- 
treat house  as  an  ecumenical  conference 
center. 

■  Whatever  the  community  need  Is.  we  want 
to  an.'jwer  r. .'  Father  l.inehan  bald  'We're 
moving  out  of  the  Catholic  ghetto  and  Into 
the  mainstream  now. 

This  is  1.1  the  spirit  of  Vatican  Council 
lis  Church  in  tlie  Modern  World  decree. 
which  says  'Nothing  genuinely  human  falls 
to  raise  an  echo  m  their  hearts.'  In  other 
words  the  Clirlftian  man  is  i.ne  who  Is  open 
to  all  tilings  human" 

f  HILDREN'S     REACTIONS 

When  men  and  their  wives  .^nd  children 
come  to  Manre.-^a,  the  director  said,  it  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  lo  see  the  reactions  of 
the  children  Novices  from  Notre  Dame  of 
Ilchester  often  help  with  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  f.imily  in  a  Bible  school  or  play 
school  arrangement  while  adult  activities  are 
under  way 

One  of  Father  Linehan's  concernB,  "as  an 
educator,  if  you  v.ill.  "  is  teaching  people  how 
to  understand  tlie  mass— which  is  a  sign 
language. 

"The  mass  lias  always  been  ,i  drama — an 
acting  out.  The  Passover  is,  too  .  .  .  'This 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me  ' 

■  When  what  is  happening  Is  acted  out."  he 
said  further  "tlic  child  .isks  why.  Today, 
thank  God.  young  people  are  questionine." 

He  referred  tn  the  recently  renovated 
chapel  at  the  retreat  when  hr  said.  A  young 
person  walks  into  that  chapel  and  is  auto- 
matically turned  on  Btit  we  adults  are  so 
tradition  bound," 

One  of  the  great  generation  paps.  Father 
Linehan  noted,  is  in  the  area  of  films,  "so 
when  we  show  a  movie  like  'Parable'  i  the  film 
shown  in  the  Prot.estant  pavilion  at  the  New 
York  Worlds'  Fair  i  we  want  to  see  whether 
or  not  a  child  will  po  for  It. 

".'Adults  don't  seem  t)  be  able  to  prasp 
symbols  A  young  person  can  read  signs  Folk 
music  like  ."^imon  and  Garfunkel's  'Mrs. 
Robln.son'  from  'The  Gradu,;t^'  doesn't  seem 
to  click  with  adults." 

Thp  church  is  coine  throush  a  demy- 
thoiogiEing  period  right  now.  Father  Linehan 
said,  and  this  is  where  discussion  at  a  com- 
munity center  like  Miinresa  can  help  out. 
"For  example,  there's  a  terrible  need  to  help 
people  to  understand  the  recent  Papal 
Humanac  Vitae  encyclical.  Its  causing  our 
people  a  great  deal  of  pain — they're  left 
without  an  understandlne  of  this." 

The  cTHcern  lor  communic.uion  shows  xip 
in  the  Sister  Coritu  print  In  the  Manresa  di- 
rector's (  ffice  It  reads.  "To  liave  great  poets 
you  need  gre.it  audim-es " 

Father  Lmeh.'in  talked  enthiisiasticany 
ataotit  "R:3semarv's  Baby"  and  said  he  dis- 
agreed With  the  NC.O.M.P.  (. National 
Catholic  OfHce  for  Motion  Plcture.si  stand  on 
the  film  "I:i  a  sense  this  Is  tlie  kind  of  thine 
I  would  like  tn  show  people  I  wo'.ild  like  to 
brine  i^eople  down  here  to  show  them  that 
Cvod  speaks  to  '.is  in  the  whole  world." 

PICTURE'S    THEME 

The  picture's  theme,  he  s.aid.  "is  one  of 
the  core  doctrines  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
of  St    lenat.us."  Takine  a  paperback  edition 
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from  I  shelf  In  his  office,  he  turned  to  what 
r-.e  M;l.-d  one  of  the  classic  meditations  of 
Ignatius  LoTola  on  Christ  and  the  Devil" — 
the  Standard  of  Christ  and  the  Standard  of 
the  Devil 

•Along  comes  Roman  Polaiislcl  and  does  It 
in  a  film  and  a  let  of  people  think  ifs  terri- 
ble They  s:iv  What  can  you  expect  from  a 
C  >mmun;st  fmm  Poland?'  Ifs  inconceivable 
rhat  a  man  like  Roman  Polanskl  could  b« 
juai?«l  l.ke  this 

Its  the  classical  Fauat  theme,  mocking 
the  Incarnation  '  he  continued  'Anything 
that  removes  us  from  the  human  is  hereay 
one  thins  the  devil  cannot  3!~>nd  la  to  be 
hviman.  Ood  h;i8  this  terrlrtc  advantage  over 
the  devil  .n  that  He  became  flesh 

IM    MODERN    TTRM3 

PL.lanskl  does  It  but  It's  In  modern 
terms  a   well-done   presentation  of   the 

aev il    ti.day  it    shows    that    evil    does 

succeed 

'•What  Is  lackln?  in  so  many  secular  reviews 
Is  'he  theoloijlcal  Impllcntlons  of  the  ftlm." 
Father  Llnehan  cc'mmented  "This  Is  the 
place  where  we  can  be  of  service. 

There  was  a  time  when  people  came  to 
\hinresa  »iuj  became  so  spiritual  they  forgot 
•hr  w-.pW  and  the  flesh— then  the  devil  had 
them  in  his  power 

Its  a  struetgle  to  be  human,  and  we  learn 
frnm  Him  because  He  Is  so  perfectly  human 
The  fact  that  she  i  Rosemary)  has  accepted 
rsi'therhood  la  a  sure  sign  she's  defeated  the 
devil. 

ENDS    wrrH    VtCTORT 

•'  'Rosemary's  Babv'  ends  with  victory  be- 
cause through  her  mothering  of  the  child  she 
win  defeat  the  devil  True  motherhood  will 
alwavs  defeat  the  devU 

The  devil  knows  he's  been  defeated  by 
Christ  so  he  s  mocking  Christ  " 

Concerning  nudity  objections  to  the  fllm, 
the  priest  mentioned  one  scene  and  said. 
"That  s  not  erotic:  It's  gruesome — real  witch 
di>:tor  stuff  " 

Father  Llnehan  pointed  to  a  poster  in  his 
office  which  proclaimed  "The  opposite  of 
human  is  n'>t  the  animal— Us  the  demonic  " 

L.WMENS  CONFERENCE 

A<aln  he  said.  'Nothing  human  Is  outside 
our  scope.  '  and  mentlone<l  this  was  the 
theme  when  he  Ulked  on  New  .Approaches 
tij  Retre.if  at  the  National  Laymen's  Retreat 
Conference  In  Washington  in  July  The  re- 
sponse was  termed  encouraging,  with  the 
delegates  a^'reeln*?  that  the  retreats  answered 
a  real  :ieed 

Other  exchanges  were  occasioned  when 
men  from  the  Malvern  Pa  )  retreat  house 
came  to  the  Severn  River  site  to  study  the 
methods  at  Manresa  "We  learned  organlza- 
tlonallv  from  them  Malvern  is  owned  and 
run  completely  bv  lavmen— and  thev  learned 
from  us  in  the  world  of  Ideas.  "  Father  Llne- 
han said 

Methodist.  Episcopal  and  Lutheran  groups 
have  also  been  among  the  Manresa  visitors 
■  We  cant  be  categorized  can't  be  restricted 
to  traditional  forms."  the  director  em- 
phasized ■  Id  very  much  like  to  have  Jewish 
groups  here   t<.K'  ' 

DR      KAPLANS    VISIT 

"Dr  Louis  Kiiplan.  president  of  the  Balti- 
more Hebrew  College,  came  here  to  ta'.k  about 
the  High  Holy  Days,  and  the  men  gave  him 
a  standing  ovation,  '  the  Manresa  priest  re- 
called He  took  from  the  shelf  a  !x>ok  Dr. 
Kaplan  had  given  him  It  was  "The  Elder 
and  Your.ger  Brother  "  by  .\  Roy  Eckhardt, 
and  was  lascri'Ted  "To  Gene— My  Younger 
Brother  " 

Father  Llnehan  turned  Uj  a  page  that 
showed  a  Madonna  p  anting,  remarking.  'It's 
so  totally  Jewish — the  Jewish  mother — 
branded  -Alth  the  Star  of  David"  and  said 
he  would  like  to  have  that  on  his  office  wall. 
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Puther  Llnehan  told  al»o  of  the  Maiires* 
meeting  jf  presldenu  of  five  Jnsull  ..o. leges 
and  their  att>meys  He  estimated  that  be- 
tween 30  ,\nd  40  men  gjthered  around  the 
altar  for  the  conce'.etarated  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  the  retreat  house  .After  the  maaa. 
according  to  Father  Llnehan.  "ne  iitorney 
said.  Well.  It  takes  me  back  2.000  years  to 
the  Upper  R<K>m  " 

Visits  by  those  who  we  recovering  from 
treatment  m  mentU  hospitals  are  also  an- 
tlclpaU'd  by  the  .llrector.  who  added.  "We 
hope  to  have  clergymen  who  have  recovered. 
too,  as  a  ll'.Ing  sign  of  liupe." 

ANCHOR    HOrSK 

Hopes  that  Manresa  can  be  invo'.vc-d  in 
the  work  of  Anchor  House,  a  halfway  house 
sponsored  bv  the  Anchor  Club  of  the  Arch- 
diocese ■  f  WiishUigton.  were  :Uso  expressed 
in  connection  with  u*e  of  Manresa  .is  a 
'center  of  rei-')n'-UlatK>n." 

F.ither  Llnehan  noted  that  Manresa  had 
been  i-tlvely  supporting  causes  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  or  ghetto  area.  >f  Annapolis,  and  that 
the  retreat  house  served  is  a  foJd  depot  dur- 
ing the  racial  disturbances  in  Baltimore 
With  St  Anne's  Episcopal  Church  In  Annapo- 
lis Manresa  co-sponsored  the  production  of 
.Shaw's  "St.  Joan"  with  proceeds  going  to 
work  in  U\e  Fourth  Ward  Actors  for  the 
production    were    housed    at   Manresa. 

During  the  days  nf  the  Resurrection  City 
encampment  Manresa  was  once  again  a 
dejjot  for  food   and  medication. 

FOR    DECISION 

A*  Father  Llnehan  npoke  of  Munresas  In- 
volvement with  the  community  and  the 
world,  he  underscored  the  words  of  the  sign. 
"Pf>r  Decision  in  the  Modern  World."'  at  the 
retreat  house  entr  mce 

Not  to  decide  is  to  decide."'  he  Insisted. 
•The  word  of  Gixl  demands  a  decision  pm 
or  con  Every  retreat  should  challenge  us 
to  some  kind  of  declion 

"Our  choice  vb  priests  Is  to  be  honest  or 
dishonest  Were  not   hre:ikl!ig  -J/lth  the 

past,  we're  mvlgoraung  it  At  a  center  like 
this  -why  can''  *-»  '.^^^  p  oeopie  to  live  more 
fully'" 
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THE  honorable:  LYNDON  B  JOHN- 
SON PF^ESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STXTES  TE.^i'FIKMS  HIS  POSI- 
TION ON  VIETN.XM  TO  THE  VET- 
ERANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS  IN 
CONVENTION 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  4.  1968 
Mr    TEAGUE  ol  Texas.  Mr    Speaker, 

it  was  my  plea.sure  to  be  in  attendance 
at  the  annual  baiujuet  of  the  Veterans  of 
F'oreign  Wars  in  convention  m  Detroit. 
Mich  .  last  ni^ht  when  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon 
B.  Jo...i.sun.  iia'.e  the  main  address.  The 
President  spoke  out  .so  forcefully  on  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  once  aeam  made 
clear  to  the  Nation  the  iwlicy  he  has 
been  following  that  I  feel  it  should  be  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
the  text  of  the  President's  .speech: 

REMARKS   OK    THK    F'RF.SlIiENr    \T    THE    VETERANS 

OF    Foreign    Wars     Annial     Convention 
Detroit    Mich     Ai-gcst   19.   1968 
Commander     Scerra.     General     Westmore- 
land.   Reverend    Varner.    Congressman    and 
Mrs.    league.   Governor  Docking,   Mayor  Ca- 


vanaugh.  our  beloved  friend  Bill  Driver    la- 
dle* and  gentlemen 

Tonight,  as  we  meet  here  to  honor  Ameri- 
can veterans.  I  want  to  tlrst  of  aJl  thank 
you  for  your  kindness  to  me  and  to  my 
family  As  we  a>semf)le  liere  tonight  <>v.e  cf 
the  great  veterans  'f  our  time  Is  waging  one 
of   the  greatest  .struggles  of   his  life 

Hie  hearts  and  the  hopes  of  all  of  us  in 
this  room — and  of  all  our  people  across  the 
entire  Unlt*^  .States  go  out  >t  this  moment 
to  our  beloved  President.  Dwlght  David  Fl- 
senhower. 

President  Elsenhower's  life  Is  witness  to 
a  Hrm  conviction  He  believed  democracy  can 
only  survive  by  .iccep'lnc  ireedom  iis  a  re- 
spon-slbiUty  He  belle.ed  that  the  llrst  re- 
sponsibility of  a  democratic  people  Is  to 
unite  m  defense  of  freedom  whenever  and 
wherever    it    is    threatened 

He  toueht  for  freedom  'ii  the  battloflMd 
When  he  led  his  nation  at  home,  he  soiieht 
tiirout!h  all  the  years  to  bind  us  together 
with  .1  single  over  riding  purpose — the  pre- 
servation of   freedom 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  tonight  that  I 
spent  some  of  the  most  rewarding  davs  of 
mv  public  life  working  closely  with  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  to  draw  the  line  .icaln^t 
division    and    ixgalnst   dlsunltv 

As  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate — iuul  .is 
a  member  of  another  political  par'v  I 
worked  with  him  because  I  sh.irod  his  f.ilth 
that  resfxinslble  Americans  must  .Uwavs 
place  the  nation's  cause  above  any  partisan 
or    petty    personal    Interest. 

Tonight  .IS  the  pravers  of  this  nation  go 
out  for  President  Klsenhower.  let  us  honor 
him  with  -he  strength  of  our  resolve  Let 
ua  show  that  we  are  one  people-  -c<>mniented 
to  the  cause  for  which  he  lias  dedlcat^ed  his 
entire    life 

Ladles  .md  gentlemen.  I  should  like  to  .usk 
each  of  you  now  to  stand  and  to  join  me  in 
a  moment  of  silent  -prayer  for  this  great 
beloved    .American 

More  than  a  century  ago.  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  looked  beyond  a  terrible  war 
to  the  day  when  peace  would  come.  High 
among  the  country's  obligations,  he  saw  this 
imperative:  'To  care  for  him  who  shall 
have   borne   the   battle." 

Through  other  '.vars.  and  through  troubled 
clays.  President  Lincoln's  words  h.ive  endured 
as   the   rock   of   our  commitment 

To  no  group  does  America  owe  more  than 
It  owes  to  tlie  men  who  have  borne  arms  In 
defense  of  America  and  iii  defense  of  their 
fellow  man— ^ome  of  -Ahom  could  not  al- 
wavs be  there  with  you— and  In  defense 
of   freedom 

From  Valley  Forge  to  the  jungles  <.f  Viet- 
nam, vou  knew  and  thev  knew  what  they 
were  righting  for— and  that  knowledge  be- 
came a  well-.~pring  of  dedication  and  cour- 
age 

Nothing  can  ever  quite  .idequately  express 
the  gratitude  that  all  of  us  shovild  owe  to  our 
veterans  But  one  •hlne  s  certain  Those  who 
have  been  Injured  and  dls  ibled  In  the  line  of 
duty  have  a  right  to  all  the  help  that  their 
government  can  give  them  to  live  useful  and 
oroductlve  lives 

So.  tonight.  I  .an  signing  here  Into  law  a 
au-.isure  In  vour  presence  .ind  I  think  it  is  a 
historic  moment  This  measure  will  provide 
service  dl.sabled  veterans  with  the  help  that 
they  are  .ntltlcd  to  and  -.vith  the  help  that 
thev   need 

Compensation  for  115,000  totally  disabled 
•.eterans  will  be  Increased  by  $100  a  month. 
Very  soon,  monthly  rates  will  now  ranje 
from  $400  to  $700. 

Almost  two  million  veterans  whase  dis- 
abilities are  less  than  total  will  receive  an 
eight    percent    Increase. 

This  bill  provides  much  more,  though, 
than  just  financial  stability  for  a  disabled 
veteran  It  offers  him  new  hope- -a  new 
help — m  his  fight  to  resume  a  normal  life. 


Tlds  bill  reaffirms  our  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  freedom. 
It  represents  our  pledge  that  they  will  never 
be  forsaken  and  they  will  never  be  forgotten. 
I  w.iiit  to  i-xjiress  my  personal  thanks  to 
Administrator  Driver,  the  Veterans  Admln- 
istr.itor  than  whom  there  haa  never  been  a 
better  one.  To  that  very  able  Chairman 
Congressman  Olln  Teague,  who  made  this 
mea.'-ure  possible  and  also  to  that  man  who 
bpoke  to  you  today  and  who  honors  us  al- 
wavfc  when  he  Is  in  our  presence,  that  great 
.tiic!  aall.iiil  .:nd  unequalled  courageous 
leader.  General  Westmoreland. 

I  came  here  tonight  because  I  wanted  to 
sav  a  few  words  about  Vietnam. 

We  are  in  the  midst,  as  you  may  have 
jurti?ed.  o:  a  national  political  campaign.  I 
ihmk  It  Is  iiltogether  proper  that  there 
should  be  a  gieat  deal  of  discussion  and 
.-.peculation  .ibout  a  war  In  which  more  than 
500,000  of  our  young  men  are  at  this  momeut. 
tonight,  deeply  engaged. 

rhese  things  .ire  quite  clear: 
Those  half  million  American  men  are  not 
out  in  Southeast  Asia  as  Republicans  or 
Democrats  or  American  Party  or  fourth  paity 
members.  Thev  are  out  there  as  American 
sons  fighting  to  protect  the  vital  interest-: 
<■!  America,  .is  those  interests  ha\e  been  de- 
ifrmir.ed  bv  more  than  one  President  and 
by  more  than  one  Congress. 

Until  January  20.  1969.  until  another  Pres- 
ident takes  the  oath  with  those  closing 
words.  ■  .So  help  me  God.'"  I  bear  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Presidency,  and  of  the  execu- 
tive poller  oi  this  n.itlon  towards  Vietnam — 
a  ix)llcy  that  lias  been  fashioned  over  many 
years  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  by  several  Pres- 
idents and  by  several  American  Congresses. 
Tlie  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  are  not  advanced  by  ambiguity 
at  anv  time  about  that  policy. 

rhercfore.  I  am  not  going  to  speak  in  am- 
biguous terms  and  I  am  going  to  lay  out  a 
few  fundamentals  for  you  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation  here  tonight. 

First,  our  objective  In  Southeast  Asia  is 
peace,  and  the  essentials  of  what  we  mean 
bv  peace  for  a  long  time  have  been  quite 
clear.  I  am  going  to  repeat  them  briefly: 

Reinstall  the  demilitarized  zone  at  the  17th 
Par;illel.  as  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  re- 
quire, and  let  the  matter  of  Vietnamese  unity 
be  decided  by  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  In  the 
future: 

Remove  all  foreign  forces  from  Laos  and 
reinstall  and  make  fully  effective  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1962  on  Laos; 

Withdraw  U.S.  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
under  the  circumstances  described  In  the 
Manila  Communique: 

Encourage  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
exercise  their  rights  of  self-determination. 
It  Is  for  them  to  decide  in  peace  without 
any  coercion  of  any  kind — from  anyone — 
their  own  political  future  on  one-man  one- 
vote  basis — in  a  free  election — in  the  spirit  of 
recoiiclUation  reaffirmed  by  President  Thleu 
at  Honolulu.  He  said  there  that  all  can  vote 
In  Vietnam  and  all  can  run  for  office,  if  they 
will  foresake  violence  and  live  by  the  Con- 
stitution. We  of  the  United  States  agree. 

That  Is  what  I  mean  by  an  honorable 
peace  I  doubt  that  any  American  President 
win  take  a  substantially  different  view  when 
he  bears  the  burdens  of  office  and  he  has 
available  to  him  all  the  information  that 
flows  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  he  is 
responsible  to  our  people  for  all  of  the  con- 
sequences of  all  of  the  alternatives  that  are 
open  to  him. 

Second,  the  United  States  took  a  major 
initiative  toward  peace  on  March  31.  We 
not  only  made  an  offer,  but  we  Immediately 
acted  We  took  a  first  dramatic  step  to  de- 
escalate  the  conflict.  I  immediately  ordered 
our  aircraft  and  our  naval  vessels  to  make 
no  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  north  of  the 
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20th  Parallel.  This  excluded  from  bombing 
almost  90  percent  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
population  and  almost  80  percent  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  territory. 

I  then,  Uiat  night,  in  that  televised  speech 
to  the  nation  had  this  to  say:  •■!  cannot  in 
good  conscience  stop  all  bombing  to  long 
as  to  do  so  would  immediately  and  directly 
endanger  the  lives  of  our  men  and  our 
allies.  Whether  a  complete  bombing  lialt 
becomes  possible  in  the  future  will  be  deter- 
mined by  events  " 

Thus   far  Hanoi's   response  has   been: 
To  reject  every  single  suggestion  made  by 
ourselves   or  others   to  de-escalate   the   con- 
flict; 

To  proceed  since  March  31  with  the  highest 
level  of  infiltration  that  we  have  observed 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam;  the  highest  level 
of  southward  movement  of  military  supplies; 
and  the  highest  level  of  preparation  lor  a 
major  wave  of  attacks  of  1968. 

I  do  not  kno-vv  whether  or  when  such  a  new 
attack  will  take  place,  it  may  have  already 
begun.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  we  are 
doing  everything  imaginable  and  in  our  power 
to  avoid  It. 

But  I  do  know  that  Hanoi  has  rejected 
our  every  offer  for  prompt  de-escalation  and 
movements  toward  peace  in  favor  of  their 
massive  military  preparations  for  intensified 
battle. 

So  the  next  move  must  be  theirs.  In  htunan 
afialrs  there  is  no  more  ba:.ic  lesson  than  it 
takes  two  to  make  a  bargain  'ind  to  make  a 
peace.  We  have  made  a  reasonable  offer  and 
we  have  taken  a  major  first  step.  That  offer 
has  not  been  accepted.  This  Administration 
does  not  Intend  to  move  further  until  it  has 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  side 
Intends  seriously  to  Join  us  In  de-escalating 
the  war  and  moving  seriously  toward  peace. 
We  are  willing  to  take  chances  for  peace 
but  we  cannot  make  foolhardy  gestures  for 
which  our  fighting  men  will  pay  the  price 
by  giving  their  lives. 

So  tonicr'.it  I  h  -.po  you  will  as,k  yourselves: 
Where  wr.'.ild  ih-  position  of  this  nation  and 
its  allies  be  if  having  taken  a  major  step 
to-A-ard  de-escaiation  and  peace  already,  we 
responded  now  'o  their  hostility  with  still 
another  major  inilateral  step?  If  you  were 
in  Hanoi,  woud  you  then  de-escalate  and 
negotiate?  Or  would  you  not  demand  another 
unilateral  step,  until  finally  the  whole 
foundation  or  freedom  for  the  nations  of 
Southeast   Asia  was  beyond  repair'' 

This  Preslaent — this  Administration — will 
not  move  down  that  slippery  slope. 

This  is  a  time  tonight  when  Americans 
have  to  face  certain  hard  questions  and  tliey 
have  to  keep  certain  facts  clearly  before 
them. 

First,  are  we  Americans  jirepared  to  say  to 
Hanoi  that  we  are  ready  to  have  their  men 
by  the  thousands  and  their  supplies  by  the 
tons  pour  down  through  the  DMZ  against 
our  American  sons  and  our  allies  without 
obstruction,  whether  or  not  Hanoi  takes  ac- 
tion to  de-escalate  the  conflict?  Well,  that 
Is  what  would  be  involved  in  an  immediate 
halt  to  all  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

Second,  are  we  Americans  ready  to  let  the 
Communist  forces  assemble  without  any 
interference  around  Saigon.  Dananp.  Hue 
and  other  cities  and  then  and  there  deliver 
their  attacks  at  times  and  places  of  their 
own  choice,  when  It  suits  their  own  advan- 
tage? That  is  what  would  be  involved  if  -we 
should  give  up  our  search-ai.d-destroy  oper- 
ations. 

Third,  let  us  all  remember  that  it  is  a 
long-established  policy  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
Vietnam  that  the  political  future  of  that 
country  should  be  decided  by  free  elections 
bated  on  the  principle  of  one-man  one-vote. 
It  is  the  Communists  who  have  refused  to 
even  discuss  these  elections.  It  is  they  who 
seek  a  solution  by  bullet  rather  than  by 
ballot. 
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Fourth,  let  tis  all  rem.ember  that  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  American  people,  these 
gallant  South  Vietnamese  have  created  their 
own  Constitution,  have  created  their  own 
government. 

Tliey  have  \  oted  freely; 
Often  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives: 
In    elections    as    closely    observed    us    any 
elections  in  modern  time; 

In  which  60  percent  of  all  the  electorate 
jiartlclpated. 

In  that  government  and  closely  associated 
with  it  m  the  Vietnam  Senate,  candidates 
received  more  tlian  56  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  In  the  .South  Vietnamese  election. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  their 
(Tovernment  have  demonstrated — in  action — 
a  wTlUngness  and  an  ability  to  let  the  people 
speak — peacefully — by  democratic  means.  It 
is  not  they,  but  it  is  the  other  side,  who 
uo-A-  tonleiit  must  be  jjersuaded  that  the 
election  process  is  the  road  to  peace  m 
Vietnam. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  believe  peace  is  going 
to  come — that  is,  if  we  are  steady  and  it  is 
going  to  come.  If  I  have  anything  to  do  with 
it.  on  honorable  terms.  I  cannot  tell  you 
precisely  when  it  will  tome,  but  I  believe  that 
It  will  come  because: 

I  believe  military  victory  Is  beyond  the 
enemy's  grasp; 

Because  the  .South  Vietnamese  are  gather- 
ing military  and  political  .strength  and  con- 
ndence  day  by  day; 

And  nnally  because  I  believe  in  America. 
However  ttreat  our  anxiety  lor  peace;  how- 
ever great  our  concern  lor  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam: however  great  our  passionate  desire 
that  the  killing  shall  stop,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  are  going  to  walk 
away  from  this  struggle  unless  they  can 
walk  <iway  with   it  on   honorable   terms. 

When  we  sent  our  negotiating  team  off  to 
Paris  I  told  them  two  things: 

First,  put  aside  .;11  considerations  of  do- 
mestic politics; 

Second,  work  for  a  genuine  peace— the 
peace  which  is  u  vital  interest  of  the  United 
Stales,  now  and  -I'^hich  -.vill  be  10  years  from 
now. 

I  did  not  lake  myself  out  ol  personal 
partisan  Presidential  politics  on  March  :31st 
in  order  to  permit  our  pursuit  of  peace  to  be 
slightly  colored  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
domestic  political  considerations.  I  want 
peace  ;n  Vietnam.  I  want  it  perhaps  more 
than  any  single  living  American  individual. 
But  the  pursuit  of  peace  m  this  Administra- 
tion is  going  to  be  governed  by  America's 
abiding  interests  as  wc  see  them. 

I  do  have  faith,  a  l„:th  that  strengthened 
me  on  March  31st — that  when  the  political 
campaign  is  all  over — and  the  man  takes  up 
the  responsibility  of  the  Presidency — who- 
ever he  may  be — he  will  take  a  similar  view. 
R:,-;nt  now  we  ar?  dome  all  that  diplomacy 
can  do  to  end  the  war  through  the  talks  in 
P.iris.  .And  we  shall  contn.'je. 

We  shall  try  again  and  .isam.  every  con- 
ceivable thin:;  that  human  ingenuity  can 
produce.  I  shall  do  everything  I  possibly  can 
between  now  and  January,  every  waking  mo- 
ment, to  brmE  .in  honorable  jjeace  lo  South- 
east Asia.  I  do  hope  that  ;t  can  be  possible. 
But  if  not.  I  have  faith  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent— faced  with  consequences  to  his  own 
j-ieoplc  and  the  consequences  ^-f  the  peace 
of  the  world — I  have  faith  that  he.  too,  will 
fta:id  up  ..nd  .;:sist  en  an  lionorable  peace. 
So  these  are  my  views  on  Vietnam.  This  is 
my  faith 

But  let  me  add  another  word  about  why 
we  came  to  commit  ourselves  aS  a  nation  in 
Vietnam  and  to  the  security  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  men.  women  and 
children  on  this  planet,  living  in  this  world, 
now  live  in  Asia.  In  the  year  2000.  that  pro- 
portion :s  going  to  be  even  higher  than 
two-thirds  of  the  world.  It  is  as  certain  as 
the  sun  rises  that  In  the  world  of  modern 
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t«chnolo^  and  communications,  that  the 
proaperlty  and  Uie  iecurlty  nt  your  United 
States  win.  with  the  paa«a«e  of  time,  be  more 
bound   up   with    the   fat«  of   Asia — and   not 

This  n<itlon— not  this  Administration,  but 
this  nation-  has  three  times  In  the  past  30 
years  reacted  when  one  power  or  another 
sought  by  .\g«ress;on  to  enlarge  Its  power  in 
Asia:  In  IMl;  December  7.  In  1950  and  then 
in  the  present  conflict  Our  reeponslblllty 
was  recognized  in  1954  when  the  3ELATO 
Treaty  was  adopted  by  the  United  States 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1  That  Treaty  was 
.iccepted  by  the  United  States  Senate  for 
one  simple  reason — because  ;n  their  hearts 
and  their  minds,  the  members  of  the  Senate 
knew  that  this  nation  could  not  and  would 
not  ever  stand  Idly  by  and  .see  all  the  coun- 
tnes  of  Southeast  Asia  taken  over  by  the 
i^u-essors  liep!  They  hoped  'Uid  thev 
stated  in  the  speeches  on  that  Treaty  that 
they  hoped  th.it  -.hat  Treaty  and  the  warn- 
In?  that  It  represented  would  deter  aggres- 
sion 

But  the  men  In  Hanoi  believed  that  they 
commanded  a  method  of  agression  that 
would  succeed  in  the  face  if  our  commlt- 
m.en:  "they  have  been  supported  by  others 
who  felt'  that  Hanoi's  success  would  drive 
the  United  States  out  of  Asia  and  '.eave  It 
open  for  a  take-over 

There  Is  no  serious  and  r<'.spi>n,sible  leader 
;n  .\sla  who  '.U:e<.  not  already  know  that  the 
strunRle  n>iW  takln«  place  in  Vle'nam  to- 
night Is  'he  hlnKe  on  which  the  fate  of  .Asia 
will  swln(?-onp  wav  ir  the  other— for  many 
years,  f.ar  into  the  future  When  we  Insist  on 
an  honorable  pejM:e  in  Vietnam,  wp  are  In- 
sisting m  A  solution  to  the  stnifjRle  which 
has  the  proml.se  of  permlttlni?  the  independ- 
ent nations  ^f  .Asia  to  ^o  forwixrd  In  confi- 
dence to  build  in  freedom,  a  life  consistent 
with  their  own  traditions  and  their  own 
ambitions  We  sre  talking  tonli^ht  not  about 
17  million  people  of  South  Vietnam,  but  we 
are  talking  about  nations  which  contain 
hundreds    ^f  millions  of  people 

There  arp  >ome  among  us  who  appear  to 
be  searchinij  for  a  formula  which  would  eiet 
us  out  of  Vietnam  and  .\sla.  on  anv  terms 
leavim;  the  pecple  of  Soufh  Vietnam  and 
Laos  and  Thailand— and  all  the  others — to 
an  uncer'air  fate 

L.ios.  South  Vietnam.  Thailand.  Malaysia. 
Singapore.  Indonesia— pretty  soon  we  could 
be  back  to  the  Philippines-  and  even  back 
to  Honolulu 

I  profoundly  believe  that  this  course  would 
be  disastrous  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  I  believe  it  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  world — now  and  in  'he  vears  to  come 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  equally  confident 
that  If  we  have  -he  will  to  see  'his  through 
in  Vietnam  to  an  honorable  pea^e.  'he  way 
will  be  open  :  r  better  times 

Por  a  period  f  relative  'ranquiIUv  in  which 
•he  forces  nf  moderation,  of  national  inde- 
pendence of  freedom  and  reelonal  coopera- 
♦ion  Will  assert  themselves  in  Asia  as  they 
are  tonight  asserting  'hemselves  :n  other 
partfl  if  'he  world' 

Permlttini?  the  United  States  not  to  re- 
turn to  Isolation  but  to  work  as  a  par'ner 
with  a  vital  region  of  the  world  which  will 
more  and  more  assume  responsibility  for  Its 
own  destinv 

That   is   the   ultimate  .stake   :n   Vietnam   - 

for  Americans,  for  Asians  and  for  the  world. 

That  la  why  'hree  cilfTerent  Presidents  have 

taken  axid  have  held  the  position  they  have 

taken. 

That  Is  why  the  American  people.  In  my 
Judgment,  are  ?olng  to  hold  steady  and  see  It 
through  and  not  cut  and  run 

I  want  'he  kllllnK  In  Vietnam  'o  stop — 
but  we  cannot  stop  the  klUlni?  If  North  Vlet- 
nsun  Insists  on  sending  another  150  000  new 
aggressors  Into  the  South  to  kill  Americans 
and  allies  since  January  the  first  of  this  year 
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Remember,  it  takes  two  to  stop  the  killing. 
We  are  ready  now.  tonight,  to  stop  the 
bombing  when  the  other  side  Is  prepared 
not  just  to  see  our  bombing  stop  and  weap- 
ons taken  from  our  men.  but  the  other  side 
IS  willing  to  atop  their  aggression  as  well. 

We  are  ready  to  .stop  the  war  now  by  swap- 
ping the  flRhUng  when  they  .ire  ready  to 
stop  the  war  by  sUipplng  the  aggression 

We  have  stopped  the  bombing  already  now 
pli<ht  dltTerent  times  The  last  time,  out  of 
respect  to  Buddha's  blrthdav  Then,  on  their 
own  religious  birthday  their  answer  to  our 
shipping  the  bombing  was  the  Tet  offensive 
when  tens  of  thousands  of  casualties  were 
sutTered  hv  our  people  We  stopped  the 
bombing  again  before  that,  for  37  long  davs. 
And  what  did  they  stop'  Their  an.swer  was 
not  to  stt>p  aggression,  but  General  West- 
moreland will  tell  vou.  they  greatlv  stepped 
up  their  aggression  while  wp  were  stopping 
the  bombing 

So,  my  friends,  let's  not  bp  hoodwTuked 
Let  us  not  be  mislead  Instead  our  people 
and  thplr  i>eople  must  understand  one 
thing  We  are  not  going  to  st<ip  the  bomb- 
ing just  to  glvp  them  a  rhauce  to  step  up 
their  bloodbath  We  .ire  not  going  to  stop 
bombing  their  trucks  or  bombing  their  iim- 
munltlon  or  bombing  their  '  siipplv  lines 
while  they  bomb  .uir  cities  and  while  they 
b<imb  our  headtiuarters  and  while  thev  mine 
South  Vietnamese  territory  .tnd  they  re- 
quire our  American  tlRhtlng  men  to  bear  the 
brunt  )f  the  increased  tire  power  that  the 
Communists  would  ruin  on  our  men  If  we 
did  not  stop  evrrv  trnik  and  every  bit  of 
the  .immunltlon  we  could. 

On  March  31  we  shipped  90  percent  of  the 
bombing  Have  they  slopped  DO  percent  of 
their  inftltratlon  or  80  percent  or  even  50 
percent'  No  They  didn't  stop  .mvthlng. 
Thev  incrpaiied  their  inflltnitlon  100  percent 
That  Wiis  their  answer  to  our  stopping  the 
bombing 

We  irp  ready  tonlnht  and  we  are  ready  to- 
morr  iw  either  on  the  battlefield  <>t  the 
conference  table  in  Paris,  to  put  into  efTect 
any  fair  ind  reasonable  ceasefire  on  both 
sides — but  not  Just  one  side 

We  are  not  Roini?  to  trade  the  safety  of 
American  fighting  men  whose  voices  .ire  not 
here  to  be  heard  m  this  election  campaign 
for  my  Trojan  Horse  Thev  are  eolng  to  have 
a  voice  in  this  campaign  brfore  ;t  Is  over 

So  tonight.  I  ipppal  'o  ill  wpll-intemloned 
citizens  who  are  demanding  that  .Americans 
stop  the  bombing  to  tell  me  what  .^re  they 
demanding  of  Hanoi  I  isk  each  well-in- 
tentioned good  .American  to  search  his  con- 
science when  he  goes  home  tonight  and  ask 
him.self.  whv.  oh  whv  do  we  hear  nothing  of 
.mv  demands  on  Hanoi. 

You  can  look  at  that  Marine  Sergeant 
and  say.  "Please  sacrifice  and  give  up  the 
best  Implement  •.'ou  have  to  stop  tho.se  trucks 
and  those  hand  grenades  and  those  divi- 
sions that  are  coming  toward  you  I  ask  you 
to  give  up  the  best  weapon  you  have  " 

He  would  look  at  .-ne  with  those  Innocent, 
taovlsh  eves  and  say  "Why.  Mr.  President, 
but  what  are  they  going  to  give  up?" 

And  I  say:   This  has  not  been  mentioned. 
I  am  not  going  to  answer  him  that  wav 
It  Is  one  thing  when  you  are  seeking  re- 
sponsibility .and  It  Is  another  thing  when  you 
have  It 

One  day— and  I  prav  everv  night  that  It 
will  be  soon — the  men  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  battle  are  going  to  come  back  home.  When 
they  do  come  they  are  going  to  ask  an  ac- 
counting of  us  for  the  support  that  we  have 
given  them  or  that  we  denied  them  in  the 
hour  of  greatest  need  when  we  sent  them 
away  to  prfitect  us  and  to  defend  us. 

I  hope  and  I  prav  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  found  wanting  In  that  Judgment 

So  'ong  as  I  am  the  American  Commander- 
in-Chief  we  are  not  going  to  be  found  want- 
ing 
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In  our  great  democracy-^from  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  war  In  Vietnam — 
struggles  on  the  battlefield  have  been  ac- 
companied by  contention  and  dissension  and 
a  great  deal  of  debate  here  at  home 

But  always  this  great  nation  has  pro- 
duced men  like  yourselves,  men  who  were 
ready  to  do  their  duty;  In  your  case,  ready 
lo  go  abroad,  ready  to  tight  for  their  nation, 
ready  to  give  their  lives  to  preserve  freedom. 

You  men  who  grace  this  banquet  hall  to- 
night did  your  Job-  -in  your  time-  and  you 
did  It  in  faraway  phices.  In  great  fear  be- 
cause no  man  ever  got  shot  iit  who  wasn't 
frightened  I  know  You  brought  home  your 
Niitlon's  flag  in  honor  and  you  brought  It 
home  unstained  And  they  are  going  to  do  the 
same  in  Vietnam. 

In  time-  and  I  pray  that  time  will  be 
short — these  over  500  000  v.umg  men  .tre 
going  •()  come  back  and  join  us  In  lime  the 
deb.ites  ,ind  the  personalities  will  pass,  Ihey-- 
.iiKi  the  American  people — will  look  back  on 
wh.it  we  have  d(uie  and  I  think  they  will 
look  back  with  the  .same  pride  that  '.ve  feel 
ill  our  other  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
when   we   have   defended    it    with   our   blood. 

We  ill  shall  know  thit  those  who  do  not 
come  back,  your  brothers  in  arms,  will  not 
have  died  in  vain 

Kvery  day  I  read  reports  of  the  counice  of 
Americans  in  battle  In  Vietnam.  Every  day 
I  iPid  rejwirts  of  nir  civil  efforts  to  help  the 
South  Vletname.se  build  a  nation-  exiiaiid 
education-  plant  new  rice  seeds— strengthen 
ihelr  Constitutional  government  Every  diiy 
I  read  about  our  men  teaching  them  to  read 
iiid  write  .ind  helping  to  cure  the  sores  and 
heal  'he  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  de- 
iirlvecl  people 

Behind  these  military  and  civilian  efforts 
are.  I  am  here  to  certify  tonight,  as  tine  a 
generation  of  young  Americans  lis  America 
in  .ill   her  history  ever  pnxluced 

So  I  hope  that  you  have  faith  .iiid  I  hO!)e 
you  keep  the  faith  I  hope  you  give  us  the 
sup[>irt  that  we  are  going  to  need  so  dearly 
in  the  trying  months  iihead 

So  tonight  I  come  here  to  th.^nk  you 
for  your  honor  and  for  the  kindness  to  my 
family  and  to  tell  you  that  I  am  of  good  heart 
Let  no  one  ever  tell  you  that  love  of  country, 
dedication  to  freedom,  determination  for  an 
honorable  peace  Is  dead   in   this    land 
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SISTER  ANNE  CUMMINS 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTl.VANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wrdnrsdav.  Srptcmber  4.  1968 

Mr  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
pa^t  il  has  been  my  prmlege  to  inlorm 
my  colleagues  of  the  remarkable  hu- 
manitarian work  beinar  performed  on  a 
worldwide  basis  by  an  order  of  nuns 
headquartered  within  my  district. 

While  highly  Interesting  stories  could 
be  written  about  each  of  these  700  women 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  care  of  the 
.sick  in  remote  areas  of  the  world,  a  press 
release  issued  by  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
A.<:.soclatlon  concerning  one  of  these  .-sis- 
ters has  received  such  noteworthy  at- 
tention in  the  press  media  in  my  area.  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  of  sharing 
this  heait-warming  tale  -.vith  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  press  release  follows: 

Among  the  over  700  Medical  Mission  Sis- 
ters, stationed  around  'he  world.  Is  a  charm- 
ing,   warm    and    friendly    person    known    as 


Sister  Anne  Cummins.  Formerly  known  as 
lawyer  Hannah  Mary  Cummins,  she  has 
served  as  assistant  attorney  general  with 
Pennsylvania's  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
try; as  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Legal 
Rights  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women,  and  as  assistant  city  solici- 
tor for  the  Citv  of  Philadelphia.  In  January 
of  this  vear,  she  left  the  legal  profession  and 
became  a  Medical  Mission  Sister  at  8400  Pine 
Hd,.  m  Fox  Chase.  Philadelphia. 

Why  did  this  apparently  successful  woman 
lawyer  resign  her  practice  with  the  Philadel- 
phia law  firm  of  Brlckley,  Cummins,  Torpey 
and  Bernstein  to  take  on  a  completely  dif- 
ferent life's  work' 

"I  want  to  be  where  I  feel  God  wants  me  to 
be  now;  where  I  can  do  the  meet  good  for 
people  ...  I  want  to  serve  man,  and  God, 
through  service  to  man.  Really,  to  answer 
that  question  Is  like  trying  to  explain 
"Grace"  in  one  sentence.  It  can't  be  done," 
Sister  Anne  said  In  a  recent  Interview. 

When  asked  why  she  went  through  all  the 
expense  and  time  to  become  a  lawj'cr  If  her 
chief  concern  Is  service  to  God  and  man,  she 
replied.  "My  training  as  a  lawyer  will  not 
be  wasted  I  expect  to  put  all  my  legal  train- 
ing to  work  In  my  present  position.  Our 
Socletv  Is  working  In  two  great  areas  In 
which  I  would  like  to  help  .  .  .  community 
<!rvelopment  and  labor  relations." 

Born  and  raised  In  Northeast  Philadelphia, 
Sister  Anne  reminisces  that  her  first  school, 
Presentation  Grade  School  In  Cheltenham, 
Pa  .  had  onlv  four  classrooms  when  she  at- 
tended. (She  feels  that  this  bit  of  Informa- 
tion somehow  dates  her.) 

Lat«r,  she  attended  St.  Joachim's  Grade 
School  and  Philadelphia's  Little  Flower 
Catholic  High  School,  where  she  played  on 
the  girls'  b.asketball  team.  She  facetiously 
conten(Ls  that  she  is  still  the  best  shot 
around      .  .  "Can't  run  though." 

Early  In  her  l.fe  she  worked  for  the  Phila- 
delphia law  firm  of  Obermayer,  Rebmann, 
Maxwell  and  Hlppel.  which  inspired  her  to 
enter  the  legal  profession.  She  continued  to 
work  for  the  firm  when  she  began  evening 
studies  at  St.  Joseph's  College  In  Philadelphia. 
I  Only  the  night  school  at  St.  Joe's  Is  co-ed.) 
Later,  and  while  still  In  school,  she  took  em- 
plovment  with  the  law  firm  of  Frazler  and 
Frazier.  al.so  in  Philadelphia,  and  worked 
there  through  college  and  law  school.  She  was 
graduated   from  St.  Joseph's  in  1956. 

After  graduation  she  began  her  law  studies, 
again  at  night,  at  Temple  University  Law 
School  In  Philadelphia.  She  was  graduated 
from  law  school  in  1960,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  in  the  same  year. 

From  U-'fil  to  1965,  she  was  an  assistant  nt- 
torney  general  with  the  Pennsylvania  Sec- 
ret.Try  of  Labor  and  Industry.  She  was  np- 
polnted  by  Anne  X  Alpern.  who  was  then 
Attorney  GenerU  of  Pennsylvania  (the  first 
woman  in  the  United  States  to  hold  such  a 
jv.isti.  and  who  is  presently  a  Judge  on  the 
Court  of  Common -Ple.is  for  the  Fifth  Judicial 
District,  in  Allegheny  County.  Pa. 

Sister  Anne  was  assistant  city  solicitor 
of  Philadelphia  from  19^5  until  December. 
1967  She  worked  v.ith  the  City  Law  Depart- 
ment.' Cmmu'iity  Development  Division  and 
did  special  litigation  work  which  Involved 
her  in  ni.iny  Important  ca.sps.  In  1964.  Penn- 
Evlvania's  Governor  William  W.  Scranton 
appointed  her  chslrman  of  the  Committee 
for  Legal  Rifthts  of  the  Governor's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women. 

Sister  .^tlne  has  also  had  the  distinction 
of  belrs  listed  in  Who's  Who  in  American 
V.'omen  She  v.as  the  first  president  cf  the 
Alumnae  Chapter  cf  the  Alumni  Association 
of  St.  Joseph's  College:  a  member  of  both 
the  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  Bar  Asso- 
ciations: a  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Women  Lawyers,  and  a  member  of 
the  nation-wide  crg.iriz.ition  known  as  Cross 
Keys. 


Sister  Anne  enjoys  her  Medical  Mission 
work;  she  says  she  finds  it  ■■challenging." 
When  she  is  not  attending  cl.isses  m  lin- 
guistics, Sacred  Scriptures,  moral  theology. 
Chuch  history.  Mission  history  and  anthro- 
jwlogy.  she  works  on  the  employment  jirc^b- 
lems  of  lay  personnel,  of  whom  .--he  Is  in 
charge.  Lay  personnel  are  used  m  the  Mission 
office  and  In  the  kitchen.  In  addition,  two 
men  are  required  to  service  the  Mission  b 
grounds. 

Housekeeping  tasks,  however,  are  also  per- 
formed by  the  Sisters.  Sister  Anne — who  says 
she  has  no  talent  in  this  area— is  presently 
assigned  to  cooking  duties.  Although  she 
says.  "Really,  I  can't  boil  an  egg."  there  Is 
evidence  that  she  is  doing  quite  well  ut  the 
task.  She  has  ulso  come  to  .ippreciate  the 
problems  of  the  commercial  laundry  worker. 
through  her  experience  In  the  Mission 
laundry. 

Sister  Anne  is  a  sociable,  tun-loving  per- 
son who  miikes  .i  hobby  <.if  people.  .She  loves 
music,  reading  and  sports  tan  avid  basket- 
ball fan,  her  uncle.  Bill  Ferguson,  ■w.'a.s  the 
basketball  coach  lor  St.  Joseph's  College  lor 
25  years,  resigning  m  1953).  She  is  a  Phila- 
delphia Phillies  Ian,  a  lootball  f..n  i  she  used 
to  uavel  to  South  Bend.  Ind.,  occasionally 
to  see  the  Universitv  .)f  Notre  D.uiie  play  i .  a 
golf  player  and  a  lover  of  the  legltim:tte 
theater. 

She  savs  fhe  never  liked  'he  movies  or  tele- 
vision. She  has  an  antipathy  for  liver,  fish 
and  alarm  clocks  (she  presently  arises  at 
5:10  each  morning  I.  She  loves  foods  of  other 
lands.  Her  favorite  American  food  is  roque- 
fort  dressing  with  large  lumps  of  cheese.  In 
an  American  restaurant  she  would  most 
likely  order  steak,  medium,  with  roquefort- 
dressed  (of  course)  salad. 

Sister  Anne  has  not  yet  been  assigned 
abroad  because,  as  she  says,  "nie  Mission 
Society  will  not  put  iinybody  to  work  who  is 
not  fully  prepared  to  do  her  Job."  She  is.  how- 
ever, looking  forwi'.rd  eagerly  to  going  over- 
seas! "It's  not  for  the  travel,  it's  being  where 
God  wants  you  to  be;  where  you  can  do  the 
most  good  for  people,  I  want  to  serve  man. 
and  God.  through  service  to  man  "  She  loves 
India,  and  is  presently  studying  Hindi 

Her  father,  who  died  in  1963.  was  Daniel  J, 
Cummins.  He  operated  a  trolley  car  for  the 
Philadelphia  Transportation  Company.  Sister 
Anne  remembers  him  as  a  "great  guy."  Sister 
Anne  refers  to  her  mother,  the  lomier  Nora 
Morrlssey,  as  "the  woman  behind  and  beyond 
me  "  Her  mother  still  resides  In  Philadelphia 
Her  brother  Daniel,   who  died   In   1962.   was 
the  special  assistant  in  charge  of  Eastwlck 
for  the  Redevelopment  Authority   of   Phila- 
delphia, where  he  served  from  1950  until  his 
death.  Sister  Anne,  ■with  four  sisters  and  one 
brother,  is  an  aunt  to  28  nieces  und  nephews. 
The  Medical  Ml.sslon  Sisters  Is  nn  Order  of 
Catholic  nuns  composed  of  over  700  Sisters 
situated    throughout   the   world.    Tliey   have 
established   34  Holy   Family  Hospitals  In    15 
countries    on    four    continents — North    and 
South    America.    Africa    and    Asia,    Many    of 
these  hospitals  are  as  substantial  and  modern 
as  any  found  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion  they  have  established  numerous  clinics, 
leprosaria,  maternity  and  child  welfare  cen- 
ters  and    tralnlns    centers    for   local    people, 
ranging  from  nursing,  midwifery,  technology, 
internship  fnd  residency  programs.  Included 
in   the   Order   are    doctors     nurses,    pharma- 
cists,    technicians,    dentists,    administrators. 
housekeepers,  secretarlps.  accountants,  writ- 
ers,   artists,    and— ■with    Sister    .\nne    Cum- 
mins— at  least  one  lawyer. 

The  Order  was  founded  in  1925.  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  by  Mother  Anna  Deneel.  a 
native  of  Austria  and  a  medical  doctor. 
Mother  Dengel.  who  Is  headquartered  In 
Rome,  has  received  two  awards  from  the 
Austrian  government  for  service  to  mankind. 
one  of  which  is  the  "Ehrenrlng  "  .\bout  50  of 
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the  Mission  Sisters  are  medical  doctors;  some, 
specialists. 

A  ctu-rent  important  project  is  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  wing  to  the  Indian  Holy  Fam- 
ily Hospital  at  New  Delhi.  Both  Sister  Anne 
and  U.S.  Congressman  Joshua  EUberg  (D  , 
Phila.)  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  effort 
toward  bringing  this  ■dream"  to  Iruition 
Construction  of  the  new  wuig  is  alreitdy 
under  way. 

Sister  Anne  supported  .nid  did  whiit  .'^he 
could  to  help  Congressm.m  Eliberg  In  his 
campaign  to  win  a  .--eat  in  Congress  "It 
was  a  p>ersonal  effort  and  not  really  iin  orga- 
nized type  of  support."  she  sfild 

The  Fox  Chase  House  of  the  Medical  Mis- 
sion Sisters  IS  Eltu.\ted  on  100  acres  ol  gently 
rolling  hills  of  green,  with  tall  pine  trees, 
narrow  winding  roads  and  12  iittractivc 
structures  in  which  the  Sisters  live  and 
work.  The  House,  which  is  the  .Arneri'-iin 
headquarters  for  the  Mission,  is  ,i  b  sse  for 
fund-raising,  publicity  and  training  lor  new 
.Sisters.  Many  of  the  Sisters  there  study  In 
various  schools  throughout  Philadelphia 
The  Hou.se  was  founded  in  1939.  and  i-  home 
for   about    100   Medical    Ml.s.slon    Sisters, 

In  addition  to  the  hospital  .services  they 
offer,  the  Society  works  to  help  peojile 
through  the  use  of  preventive  medicine  I'lie 
Sisters  are  working  with  foreign  poveriiments 
to  help  the  local  people  in  any  p<-)ssible  w;iy 
"When  I  came  U)  the  Mission  in  January, 
the  odds  downtown  on  mv  sticking  It  out 
were  very  short."  Sister  Anne  quipped 

When  asked  what  the  odds  are  now.  she 
quickly  replied.  "A  hundred  to  one  .  no 
...  as  high  as  you  can  get  them  " 


REPORT  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  V.  SMITH 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  4,  1968 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, attached  here  is  my  'Report  From 
WashinRton"  for  September  1968  which 
I  include  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks: 
James  V,  Smith.  Hkports  From  Washington. 
September  1968 

This  Is  a  report  on  recent  activities  that 
will  be  of  interest  to  you.  As  your  repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  I  welcome  your  com- 
ments and  suggestions  on  iiny  issue  with 
which  the  Congress  Is  concerned 

WATER    PROGRESS 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  for  Western 
Oklahoma  is  an  adequate  supply  of  water. 
Without  water  and  the  development  of  wa- 
ter resources,  it  will  be  difficult  to  attract 
Job-producing  industry  or  maintain  an  ac- 
tive agricultural  environment. 

The  Hou.=e  of  Representatives  has  i'.p- 
proved  the  Mountain  Park  Dam  project  near 
Snyder,  and  the  measure  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate,  I  introduced  H,R.  9411 
which  authorized  the  -Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  construct,  ccperate  and  maintain  this 
s;21  million  project,  -As  well,  it  has  been 
agreed  that  Interim  Irrigation  mleht  be  the 
result  of  this  project  in  Kiowa  countv  no;ir 
the  Bretch  Diversion  Dam  .-^Ite.  As  a  f.-.rmer. 
I  know  the  effect  that  a  tmall  bit  c-f  water 
can  have  on  wheat  at  the  proper  time 

The  Foss  Reservoir  west  of  Clinton  has 
been  a  disappointment  in  the  unsuitable  ^ 
water  it  has  produced,  btit  one  ray  of  hope 
has  emerged  Bv  legislation,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  v^-as  authorized  to  repay  $218.- 
364  to  the  Foss  Master  Conservancy  District, 
which  IS  monies  paid  the  (3overnment  for 
the  Foss  Reservoir  by  the  member  cities  of 
Cordell,  Bessl",  Clinton  and  Hobart    The  re- 
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fund  has  now  b**n  p»ld  and  placed  in 
Interest-bearniK  Treasury  Bonds  by  the  Con- 
servancy Dl'trlrl 

Further  the  legislation  also  authorized  the 
Secretary  to  torego  (iddltlonal  paymenu  and 
cancel  interest  accrual  on  the  total  obliga- 
tion until  satisfactory  witer  is  deluered  to 
the  commuitlltes  In  the  meantime,  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  has  appropriated  funds 
neressHrv  to  ronducl  studies  in  regard  to 
making  the  wa'er  usable  I  Introduced  the 
bill  to  amend  the  repayment  contract  and 
to  construct  i  :}-milllon  gallon  per  day  de- 
mlneralizatlon  plant  near  the  dam  site  for 
treating  the  water. 

ClINTON-SHERMUt* 

Uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  citizen.^ 
of  the  towns  surrounding  the  Important 
Clinton-Sherman  Air  Force  Base  is  tl'.e  eco- 
nomic impac-  the  bAi.e  .-1  isure  will  have  on 
their  communities  when  the  base  Is  phased 
out  of  the  defense  inventory  in  1970 

On  two  sep.irate  occasions  my  office  has 
been  .issured  by  the  Defense  Secretary  that 
the  plans  remain  the  same-  a  phase-out  by 
July  1.  1970  Approximately  126  other  Instal- 
lations in  the  Nation  also  are  affected  by 
similar  orders 

No  .ifeV  ol  'he  st  ite  has  turned  such  ener- 
gies .i:ul  enthusiasm  toward  solving  this  prob- 
lem rtS  have  the  various  communities  in- 
volved The  Midwe-tern  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Foundation  w.is  .re.^ted  to  attract  in- 
dustry Into  the  urea  to  create  jobs  in  the 
anticipated  vacuum  The  people  who  have 
involved  themselves  m  this  hard  work  de- 
serve the  commendation  and  gratitude  of 
every  me  in  the  .irea. 

In  October  1967.  I  assisted  In  sponsoring  a 
meeting  with  local  officials  .ind  representa- 
tlvf's  of  various  Government  agencies,  includ- 
ing -he  Department  '".  Defense;  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  and  the  Economic 
Development  Adminl?t:.itlon.  to  discuss  ways 
they  could  oe  of  .issistance 

During  the  exploratory  discussion  It  was 
decided  a  comprehensive  study  should  be 
made  of  the  facility,  and  a  Federal  grant  of 
530.000  was  obtained  from  f:DA  'o  conduct 
the  study. 

In  September.  1967.  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
create  the  southwest  Retji'.iiial  Services  Cor- 
poration wh.ch  would  .-oordlnaie  ,i  variety  of 
Government  training  programs.  The  corpora- 
tion wovild  provide  a  L-eiitral  location  for  such 
projects  .us  pilot  and  aircraft  mechanics  train- 
ing: a  residential  vocatlonal-teclinical  Insti- 
tution; a  senior  citizen  and  rehabilitation 
training  center;  air  safety  research  center, 
and  an  indtistrlal  complex  In  whw^  private 
industry  would  be  encouraged  to  locate  not 
only  to'  provide  employment  for  persons  m 
•he  region  but  -Iso  to  sujpply  laeeded  goods 
..nd  services 

Now.  various  Go%ernment  agenc  es  are  tak- 
ing another  look  at  th.s  outstanding  facility 
Recently  I  announced  that  FAA  ib  studying 
The  ba.se  for  possible  use  m  aircraft  safety 
training,  and  i  hope  the  suggestions  made  in 
my  legislation  contributed  to  their  Interest. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  will  continue  to  explore  the 
possibilities  of  further  use  of  this  base  as  the 
defense  posture  changes. 

INDUN    .VFFAIBS 

I  UDted  where  some  of  the  banks  were  hard 
put  to  cash  some  of  the  checks  brought  in 
by  their  Cheyenne-Arapaho  customers  when 
the  «15  million  judgment  money  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  Tribal  members  While  I  re- 
gret the  Inconvenience  to  the  banks,  .still  I 
am  glad  these  people  finally  were  reimbursed 
for  the  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  u 
giveaway  prices  In  1891  On  June  7  1967  I  in- 
troduced legislation  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  distribute  these  funds 

I    also   hiv  e   introduced   legislation   which 
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authorizes  payment  of  »e  million  In  Judg- 
ment funds  to  the  Kiowa.  Comanche  and 
Aparhe  Tribes  of  Oklahoma.  Hearings  have 
been  scheduled  for  September  4  and  5 

Okl.ihomas  Indians  have  a  proud  and  dis- 
tinguished heritage  and  I  welcome  oppor- 
tutiitles  to  serve  them  here  in  the  Congress 

1CA8T-WEST    THADE 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concern- 
ing 'he  de-.lrabllity  of  ■;improvl!ig"  rel.itlon.s 
with  the  Soviet  Union  titid  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean communis  countries  through  the  I.tos- 
enlng  of  trade  harriers  between  our  country 
and  the  communUt  nations 

The  best  improvements  that  cDUld  result 
from  negotiations  with  the  -ommunlst  world 
would  be  our  dem.^nrt  that  thev  .is-Mat  In 
bringing  about  the  end  of  the  war  in  VIetniim 
by  pressures  placed  by  them  on  their  ally 
In  Hin-^1 

Recent  evenU  In  Czechoslovakia  should 
prove  the  real  intent  of  the  communists  In- 
sofar as  their  dealings  with  freedom-loving 
nations  are  concerned.  Tlie  concept  that  we 
can  trade  with  nn  enemy  who  has  sworn 
to  bury  us.  wh.ti  his  broken  almost  every 
agreement  made  with  us  and  who  Is  trying  to 
subvert  the  world  to  their  ciuse  at  our  ex- 
pense, does  not  make  good  sense. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa.  Congressman  H. 
R.  Gross,  introduced  a  resolution  as  an 
amendment  t-i  the  Foreign  Aid  bll!  which 
would  have  prohibited  American  foreign  aid 
froan  going  to  any  country  presently  sup- 
plying North  Vietnam  with  ;irms  .jr  aid.  The 
resolution  lost  by  four  votes  I  voted  for  this 
resolution  because  I  think  that  it  is  tragic 
to  give  American  taxpayers'  money  or  as- 
sistance to  any  country  which  Is  supplying 
arms  or  bullets  that  kill  .\merican  boys  i;i 
Vietnam.  To  talk  about  -building  b.-ldges" 
to  the  communist  world  at  this  time  in  our 
Nation's  history  will  not  find  fivor  with  me. 
Remember,  us  your  rcpre^eititlve  In  Wash- 
ington. I  want  to  help  you  m  a:iv  way  'hat 
I  can  be  of  service  1  welcome  your  letters. 
Let  me  have  your  opinions  and  yaur  sug- 
gestions. 

Sincerely. 

j.oiEs  V  Smith. 
Member  of  Coiigrcsx. 
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CIGARETTE  SMUGGLING 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

if    NEW    TORK 

IN   niE  HOUSE  OF  UKPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Septer^ibcr  4.  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  to- 
dav  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
.■-entativts  ;i  bill.  H  R.  19424.  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  m  the  en- 
forcement of  cigarette  taxes 

Durinx  the  39th  and  90th  Congresses 
I  have  introduced  other  lei;i-)latlon  in  this 
field— H.R.  2153.  90th  Congres.s — calling 
for  Federal  registration  of  all  interstate 
shipments  of  more  than  25  cartons  of 
cigarettes.  No  .iction  has  been  taken  on 
that  legislaiioii  and  so  today  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  New  York  State  Cigarette 
Tax  Enforcement  Conference  Comtnittee 
to  -.vhlch  I  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Rockefeller.  I  have  sponsored  a  ne-.v  bill 
'.vhich  provides  that  it  shall  be  a  Federal 
inisdemeaitor  Co  ship  in  interstate  com- 
merce contraband  cisarettes 

Contraband  cit;arettes  are  defined  in 
the  bill  as  shipments  of  more  than  20.- 
000 — 100  cartons — untaxed  cigarettes  to 
any  unauthorized  person  The  legislation 


provides  a  penalty  of  SrOOO  or  imprison- 
ment for  1  year  or  both 

The  problem  of  ciearctte  bootleRKing 
has  reached  alarming  rroixirl'.ons  and 
the  law  enforcement  otficials  botli  Fed- 
eral and  State  \vith  whom  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  Icuislation  are  con- 
vinced that  iir^'ani/ed  crime  has  entered 
and  perhaps  has  already  taken  over  ilie 
field. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  text  of  the  press  release  is.sued 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Taxation  dtscribinc;  the  conclusions  of 
the  conference  committee  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  leRi-siation: 

AiB.^NT  Julv  30.  19fi8  A  draft  of  Federal 
legislation  limed  at  'he  heart  of  the  cig- 
arette smuggling  racket  has  been  prepared 
by  Governor  Rockefeller's  Cigarette  Tax  En- 
forcement C-onr"rence  Committee,  It  was  an- 
nounced today  bv  New  York  State  Tax  Com- 
missioner Joseph  H  Murphy,  chairman  of 
the    committee 

The  committee  Is  made  up  of  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  tobacco  Industry  and  of 
state  cltv  and  federal  tax  and  law  enforce- 
ment I  fflclals,  who  .ire  joining  forces  to 
stnmp  out  cigarette  racketeering  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  elsewhere  In  the  na- 
tion. 

The  draft  legislation  prepared  by  the  com- 
mittee  h.as    two   purposes- 

(U  To  eliminate  racketeerlnt:  In  the  ,sal« 
and  distribution  of  clcrarettes.  and 

(2)  To  facilitate  moie  effective  enforce- 
ment of  state  and  local  clcarette  tax  l.iws 
and  thus  to  help  to  strenTthen  stite  luid  licnl 
tax  systems. 

Bl-piirtisan  sponsorship  of  the  hill  In  both 
houses  of  the  Congress  will  be  sought.  Com- 
missioner  Murphy   -aid 

Tlie  essence  of  the  draft  leclslatlon  would 
be  to  define  as  "contraband",  the  Interstato 
transportation  of  more  than  20.000  unt,ixed 
cigarettes  bolns  made  to  anyone  who  Is  no-'. 
a  cigarette  manufacturer,  a  licensed  distrib- 
utor, an  officer  or  agent  of  the  t' S  Govern- 
.n-ient.  or  a  common  or  contract  carrier 

As  drafted  by  the  committee,  the  bill  would 
make  violation  of  Its  provisions  a  Federal 
misdemeanor  carrying  a  fine  of  SI. 000  or 
Imprisonment  for  one  year,  or  both. 

In  recent  years,  the  cigarette  .^muEgllng 
racket  !..i?  proved  a  rich  source  of  Income  to 
racket rers  ,ind  .'mugglers  and  has  cost  legiti- 
mate tobacco  dealers  and  state  .nnd  local  gov- 
ernments millions  of  dollars  ;n  lost  revenue. 
Commissioner  Mnrphv  estimates  that  New 
York  Cltv  and  New  York  State  are  losing 
about  «40  million  a  ve.ir  in  -ax  revenue  be- 
cause of  illicit  traffic   in  cigarettes 

With  the  t;rowtng  need  for  ;.dditlonal  reve- 
nue, more  and  more  states  have  increased 
taxes  on  clparettes  Consequently.  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  s'.ld.  the  traffic  m  -.nicit  ciga- 
rettes moving  from  one  state  to  another  pre- 
sents a  revenue  and  enforcement  problem  to 
most  states  alonft  the  eastern  seaboard. 

lawbreakers  have  found  it  advantageous. 
for  example  to  buy  ciearettes  In  North  Caro- 
lina, which  has  no  tax  and  no  controls  on  the 
sale  of  cigarettes,  and  In  states  with  low  rates 
of  tax.  and  smuftftle  them  :n*o  states  impos- 
ing higher  taxes  where  they  are  sold  without 
;>avment  of  tax 

.-^ince  there  Is  nothing  Illegal  in  the  pur- 
r-iiase  of  cigarettes  In  North  Carolina,  the 
draft  legislation  seeks  to  hit  at  the  problem 
<if  Illicit  sales  through  policing  interstate 
transportation  of  untaxed  cigarettes  for  sale 
:n  states  where  such  taxes  are  impo.sed. 

Members   of    Governor   Rockefeller's   Ciga- 

rett"  Tax  Enforcement   Conference  Commit- 

r.>e  are:  Joseph  H    Mnrphv    chairman:  Flora- 

;nte    O     Perrott^i.    New   York   City   Finance 

.\dministrator:     Charles    Conlon.    Executive 
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Secretary  Nati'.nU  Tobacco  Tax  Association; 
Edgar  Cullman  President,  General  Cigar 
Company:  William  Colman.  Executive  Di- 
rector .\dvlsorv  Committee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  Washington.  DC:  William 
Klniislov.  New  Jersey  Tax  Commissioner; 
John  Sh^ehv.  Assistant  Counsel  to  Governor 
Rockefeller:'  Edward  Hook.  N  Y.  State  Tax  De- 
partment Executive  Secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee; and  New  York  State  Congressmen 
Herbert  Tenzer  and   Daniel   Button 
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I  first  became  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject in  February  1966  when  I  was  in- 
formed that  high  school  students  were 
being  enlisted  to  sell  untaxed  cigarettes 
to  friends  and  neighbors  at  reduced 
prices.  Young  people  were  being  made 
a  part  of  the  widespread  cigarette 
smuggling  racket. 

It  was  at  that  time  that  I  made  in- 
quii-ies  into  applicable  Federal  statutes 
and  found  to  my  amazement  that  there 
were  none. 

The  leuislation  which  I  sponsored  in 
1966  and  the  additional  legislation  which 
I  have  sponsored  today  would  assist  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  collect 
tax  revenues  from  the  sale  of  cigarettes 
and  would  protect  small  businessmen 
from  the  loss  of  profits  which  results 
from  ciaaretle  bootlegging. 

It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that 
this  bill  Will  not  harm  the  cigarette  in- 
dustry or  the  tobacco-growing  States,  it 
Will  merely  help  assure  that  profits  from 
the  sale  of  cigarettes  go  into  legitimate 
channels  of  trade  and  close  the  trade  to 
criminal  elements. 

On  April  15,  1966,  soon  after  introduc- 
tion of  mv  first  cigarette  smuggling  con- 
trol bill— H.R.  14153,  March  30,  1966— 
a  conference  of  the  taxing  authorities 
of  13  Slates,  including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  New  York  City,  held  in  Balti- 
more unanimously  endorsed  my  bill. 
Subsequently  in  his  annual  appearance 
before  the  New  York  State  congressional 
delegation  in  1967  Governor  Rockefeller 
of  New  York  asked  Members  of  the  House 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  work  for  pas- 
sage of  H.R  2153  which  I  introduced  in 
the  90th  Congre.ss.  Significantly  this  was 
the  only  bill  the  Governor  cited  by  num- 
ber during  his  address. 

This  legislation  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime  and  the  continuing  incidents  of 
bootlegging  reported  in  the  daily  press. 
These  incidents  are  known  to  the  FBI 
and  warrant  immediate  congressional 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  re?.d  reports  of 
camouflaged  lumber  trucks  carrying 
thousands  of  cartons  of  untaxed  ciga- 
rettes, or  shipments  purporting  to  be  tex- 
tiles but  actually  concealing  untaxed 
ciu-arettes.  we  know  that  this  is  the  work 
of  professionals.  We  know  from  these 
facts  that  cnarette  smuggling  has  be- 
come "big  business"  and  that  the  States 
and  local  covcrnmcnts  need  Federal  as- 
sistance in  tracing  these  illegal  inter- 
state shipments  and  assistance  in 
prosecuting  the  persons  who  plan  and 
carry  out  these  illegal  transactions. 

Often  we  have  read  about  arrests  made 
as  trucks  cross  State  lines  with  untaxed 
ciKarettes — the  violators  are  punished — 
but   the   States   lack   of   jurisdiction   to 


prosecute  the  persons  v.  ho  planned  the 
shipment  and  arranged  the  transaction 
in  another  State. 

Establishing  Federal  jurisdiction,  in 
and  of  itself,  would  place  the  crime  syn- 
dicates on  notice  that  ci.parette  bootlec- 
ging  is  no  longer  merely  a  local  crime 
but  that  the  FBI  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  will  be  authorized  to  inve.sti- 
gate  and  prosecute  violations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se  to 
join  me  calling  for  con^reissional  action 
on  this  most  urgent  matter  and  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  For  the 
convenience  of  my  colleagues,  I  insert 
at  this  point  the  text  of  this  bill: 

H.R.   19424 
A  biU  to  eliminate  racketeering  in  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and  to  assist 
State   and    local    governments    In    the   en- 
forcement  of   cigarette   taxes 
Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  i/oi/v  of 
Repiesentatives     of     the     United     Stalef:     o/ 
America    m    Congress    assevibled .    That,    lor 
the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(ll   the  term  -cigarette"  means 

(a)  any  roll  of  tobacco  wrapped  m  paper 
or  In  any  substan<-e  not  coiitainnm  tobacco, 

and 

(b)  any  roll  of  tobacc-  wrapped  m  :iny 
substance  containing  tobacco  which,  be- 
cause of  lis  appearance,  the  type  (f  tobacco 
used  m  the  l;Iler,  or  Its  packaging  and  label- 
ing. IS  likely  t  >  be  offered  to.  <  r  purchased  by, 
consumers  i.s  a  cigarette  described  m  para- 
graph I  a  I . 

(2)  the  term  ■  contrataaiid  cittarpttcs' 
means  a  quantity  in  excess  of  20  000  ciga- 
rettes, bearing  no  evidence  of  the  payment 
of  applicable  State  cigarette  taxes.  In  the 
possession  of  any  person  other  than  (ai  the 
manufacturer  of  the  cigarettes  or  his  agent: 
(b)  a  common  or  contract  carrier:  ici  a  per- 
son licensed  or  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
tax  department  of  the  State  where  the  ciga- 
rettes are  found,  to  deal  in  cigarettes  ;-.nd  to 
account  for  and  pay  applicable  cigarette 
taxes  imposed  by  such  State:  or  i  d  i  an  of- 
ficer, employee  or  other  agent  of  the  United 
States,  or  its  departments  and  wholly 
owned  instrumentalities. 

1 3)  the  term  "common  or  contract  car- 
rier" means  a  carrier  holding  a  certificate 
of  convenience  or  necessity  or  equivalent 
operating  authority  from  a  regulatory  agency 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Coltimbia. 

(4)  the  t*rm  "tax  department"  means 
that  department  or  agency  of  a  State  v.hlch 
is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
law  imposing  a  tax  on  the  sale  or  use  of 
cigarettes. 

(51  the  term  "State"  Includes  a  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Sec.  2.  The  transportation  of  contraband 
cigarettes  in  interstate  commerce  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  concurrent  jurisdiction 
of  a  State  to  enact  and  enforce  State  ciga- 
rette tax  laws,  to  provide  for  the  confisca- 
tion of  cigarettes  and  other  property  seized 
in  violation  of  such  laws  and  to  provide 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  such  laws. 

Sec.  4.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mi.sdemeanor 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  SI  000 
and  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

Sec.  5.  The  United  States  district  courts 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  re- 
strain violations  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 
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YOUR   CONGRESSMAN   JIM   BATTIN 
REPORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

OF    MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WcdJiesday.  September  4.  1968 

Mr.  BATTIN  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

YorR      CONGRE.SSMAN       JiM      BATIIN       REPORTS 

From  Washington 
Dear  Friend  :  Because  it  has  been  my  prac- 
tice not  to  devote  this  letter  to  partisan  poll- 
tics,  I  will  I'.ot  use  this  method  to  comment 
on  the  Democrat  Convention  In  Chlcaco:  but 
other  events  In  Chicago  during  the  conven- 
tion  seem  to  deserve  analysis    The  violence 
111  Cliicaao  l:itt  week-  by  the  major  tPlevislon 
r.etviorks'    accounting-  was    viewed    by    up- 
wards of  50   mi'.Uon   Americans,   Tiie   nation 
was  appalled  by  the  .'■ights  which  were  con- 
veyed to  many  m  vt\-id  color.  Cameras  were 
centered  on  squads  of  policemen   who  teem- 
maly  attacked   the  masses  uf  demonstrators 
without     jjrovocation      Chicago     authorities 
were     charged     with     i  ver-reacting     to     the 
"peaceful"    protests    of    the   yippies.    hippies 
and  varlotis  unwashed  persons.  Inhere  was  a 
movement  in  the  convention  hall  to  suspend 
business  and   move  the  cfinvention  to  more 
!>eaceful    .'^urroundlngs.    «i/f    the    per.sivfoice 
of   Ihe  dertionstratory   made  it   certain    that 
u-hereier   Ihe   Denvrrat':    uriit^    fhr    iiippirs 
u-ere  sure  to  follmr.  The  tenacity  of  the  dem- 
on.'-trators  in  seeking  cut  the  police  made  it 
equally  sure  that  trouble  was  sure  tfl  occur 
no   matter  w-here   the   convention    was   held. 
The  television  on-the-spot  reports  and  Liter 
newspaper    accounts    lacked    a    certain    per- 
spective— that  of  the  ChlCiEro  policeman    The 
oyer-reaelion    vas   o7i    the   par;    i.f   the   7ieiis 
media. 

A  regular  columnist  of  the  Washington 
Star.  Betty  Beale.  gave  another  side  of  the 
picture  m  .■.n  article  last  Sunday  that  made 
the  actions  of  the  iiolice  and  National  Guard 
ni'ire  underst:>nd:itale.  Miss  Beale  was  in 
Chicago  duriri'j  the  week  of  turmoil  ,ind.  as 
she  wrote,  returned  "unljloodled,  unpelted 
and  even  unbrulsed  thanks  to  the  Chicago 
police  "  She  was  rr.iteful  for  the  protection 
the  Chlcaso  police  force  provided  and  decided 
"it  is  time  one  member  of  the  media  gave 
the  other  side  of  the  picture  because  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know."  This  female 
journalist,  who  has  a  reputation  in  Wash- 
ington of  candidly  expressing  opinions  that 
aren't  necessarily  ]>opular  with  other  jour- 
nalists, gave  the  only  account  that  I  i-iave 
seen  w-hich  cave  the  police  credit  for  human 
feelincs  and  a  difficult  Job  well  done.  Her 
opinions  c.-^me  from  personal  observations 
and  interviews  with  key  Democrat  leaders  of 
the  convention.  These  are  a  few  excerpts  from 
1-ier  column: 

"Everytime  a  iiewsman  was  hurt,  the 
screams  of  jjrotest  went  around  the  world, 
but  how  much  was  said  about  the  newsmen 
who  taunted  the  police  or  tried  to  cet  action 
for  the  TV  cameras?  A  member  of  the  Vice- 
President's  coterie  heard  reporters  having  a 
great  lauzh  In  the  coffee  shop  of  the  Conrad 
Hilton  about  how  they  agitated  in  Grant 
P.Trk  f.ntil  the  police  started  pu";hing  them 
around," 

"■Wyo.  Sen  and  Mrs  Dale  McGee  and  their 
two  tirown  children  walked  over  to  the  park 
to  see  lor  themselve.s  what  was  comg  on 
and  they  arrived  when  the  chanelng  of  the 
National  Guard  was  taking  place  " 

"Walking  through  a  gang  of  hippie.?  they 
saw  two  girls,  one  pl.-vymg  the  nute  Then 
they  saw  a  TV  camera  team  lead  the  girls 
over  to  the  exact  place  by  the  trcKjps  where 
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Uiey  wanted  Ihem  ui  suuij  And  when  '.heir 
auneraa  started  Uj  roll,  '.ne  i^lrl  cr\e*l  LKm  t 
b«ic  me"  It  taJiee  ">>  ima*!i"at'"n  U)  n^un" 
how  this  contrived  st-enp  would  looH  on  the 
screens   in   millions   of   American   honied 

■Sen  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii.  World  W.u- 
hero  iUid  Democratic  keynoter  •iald  the  iup- 
ple«  were  throwing  pla*tlc  Oema  .'t  human  ex- 
crement at  the  fK<llc*  and  Guarda  :n  Crmnl 
Park  They  were  also  throwing  rubber  :>ail8 
stuck  with  lon«  nalla  Aimed  .'or  the  eyes 

How  would  thoae  commentaUjrs  who 
thought  the  police  over-rea<-t«d'  ha',  e  tx-- 
haved  if  those  things  had  hap[)»T!ed  ' -  • 
tbem'' 

.Vila*  Be«Ue'3  a^'count  s«>eras  more  plausible 
than  that  of  other  columnists  who  said  ihe 
police  were  slmplv  britai  sadLstlc  and  mind- 
leos  asaalhmts  of   ■hlldret;     !  h.«e  demo :•..-. tni- 
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•^,ni  'hat.  'eleMsloii  i]iowe<<  being  havUed  UJ 
pa<ldy  AiuO'U^  t  sulxluetl  with  police  nlght- 
stl  k.->  *ere  i.i.l  Mldren  .viid  '-bev  were  an>- 
•i.MiK  ')Ul  .nn.«e:.--  ir, sttti.ders  The  inlUtantB 
anoug  -.he  1  ;.s>.e n l«- rg  in  I'hl.iigo  were  there 
..-iklng  Tor  ,1  ■t)n:n>n!.ition  with  Uie  police 
Manv  >f  -hem  wore  rtol  helmets  ,ind  dlstrlb- 
ited  pru.uxl  instruclluns  with  aduce  on  ct>^y- 
ing  wlUi  •-■ear  ,(tu,  <uid  Mac-e  They  had  an 
.rgajUiietl  llrM  iUd  ,-orp«  standing  by  before 
t.'.e  •_n>uble  .■-.cr  rx^aJi  I'adies  of  trained 
Agitators  wiTe  -.ltaate<l  ;n  the  crowd  to  rush 
•.>iilce  .ine.s  ^ut  <t  -ajnera  nuige  aJKl  then  Ui 
nio\e  .tT  when  ttie  ^^'lli-e  reeponded  I'he 
hlppu«  ajiie  .irmed  wliii  caustics  U>  throw 
:n  the  fa^-es  >r  policemen  md  with  the  in- 
•enilon  i!  ILsniptlng  the  Democrats'  Con- 
.ei,t:oii      Hie'.-    a.n.iwt    -,'.!.  c.-r<le<l    and    'i/ould 
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have  invaded  the  hall  except  for  the  ;w:th>rL8 
of  the  Chicago  police 

With  tiie  '.  lolent  riots  Uiai  have  l>een 
sweeping  the  cltlee  of  America.  ptiUce  are  the 
front  line  defense  against  anarchy  When  a 
poUceman  is  called  for  riot  duty,  he  knows 
that  he  will  «pend  long  hours  without  re«t 
under  the  piwBlbllUy  of  injury  and  even 
death  F\)rc«  must  be  applied  to  prevent  the 
rabble  from  gaining  control  of  whole  cities 
Having  experienced  a  massive  riot  In  Wash- 
ington earlier  this  year.  I  was  glad  that  the 
police  stood  l>etween  the  rioters  and  my 
home  Hlots  seem  to  tlourlah  beet  under  the 
eye  of  a  television  camera.  As  Betty  Beale 
said.  ''Maybe  the  media  had  better  ask  itself 
why." 

Slnoerely. 

Jnc  Battin 


